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(Tongressional  Uecorfl 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  9^'*    CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  March  20, 1985 


The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  ChM>l&in,  Rev.  Junes  David 
Ford.  DJi^  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Grant  us.  O  God.  patioice  to  hear 
what  others  may  say;  honesty  to  judge 
our  own  motives;  f  (xgiveneas  when  we 
have  offended;  and  thanksgiving  and 
grace  to  YoU.  O  gracious  God.  for  the 
gifts  and  oDportuirittes  of  -this  new 
day.  Amen. 


Mr.  DoBCAH  of  North  Dakota; 
Mrs.  RoxTKKMA  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  EuRSOH  of  Missoiiri; 
Mr.  MoBRZsoN  of  Washington; 
Mr.  GiucAif  of  New  Torii; 
Mr.  EvAHS  of  Iowa; 
BCr.  RoBBtT  F.  Smith  of  Oregon;  and 
Mr.  Beredtbk  of  Nebraslu. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLI- 
.CATIONS  AND  RECORDS  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  44  UJSLC.  2501.  as  amend- 
ed,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
and  Records  Commission  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana,  Iilrs.  Booos. 


tHE  JOURNAL 

The  SPeAkER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  ^proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  cleiks.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  thd  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  689.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  famine  relief  and  recovery  In  Africa:  and 

S.J.  Res.  7ll  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obllsatioii  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  91-473  for  the  procurement  of 
MX  miasQes.  (ubject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution. 


APPOiNTMSarr  as  members  of 

SELEqi^        COMMITTEE     •    ON 
HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisi(  ns  o|  section  3  of  House  Reso- 
lution 20.  99th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as>ffi«mbers  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  ^mger  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Mr.  LelanJ  of  Texas,  chairman; 

Mr.  Hall  Of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Traxlcr  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  PAMCTtA  of  California; 

Mr.  Daschle  of  South  Dakota; 

Mr.  Fazio  of  California; 

Mr.  GuDKtisoN  of  Connecticut;' 

Mr.  Kosn^ATER  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mrs.  BxTRT^M  of  California; 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MAJORITY 
MEMBERS  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CHILDREN.  YOI7TH. 
AND  FAMILIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
3  of  House  Resolution  25,  99th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  majority 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  chairman; 

Mr.  Lehhah  of  Florida; 

Mrs.  Schroeder  of  Colorado; 

Mrs.  BoGGS  of  Louisiana; 

BCr.  McHugh  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York; 

BCr.  Ahthohy  of  Arlcansas; 

Mrs.  Boxer  of  California; 

Mr.  LEvnr  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut; 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia; 

BCr.  SiKORSKi  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Wheat  of  Missouri; 

Mr:.MARTiNEZ  of  California;  and 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  JOHN 
F.  KENNEDY  CENTESl  FOR 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisiqns  of  section  2(a),  Public  Law 
85-874.  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
.points  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  ^.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  the 
following  Memt}ers  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas;  and 

Mr.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MAJORITY 
BAEMBERS  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Piirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a),  Public  Law 
92-484.  the  Chair  appoints  as  majority 
members  of  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Board  the  following  Membei-s  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  UoALL  of  Arizona; 

Mr.  Brown  of  California;  and 

Mr.  Dingell  of  Michigan. 


^""APPOISTMEST  AS  MEMBERS  CW 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
HARRY  S.  TRUlilAN  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(b).  Public  Law 
93-642.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Skelton  of  Missoiul;  and 

Mr.  Tatlor  of  Bfissouri. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVA- 
TION COMAOSSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  715a.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Coounission  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  ' 
Mr.  Dingell  of  Michigan:  and 
Mr.  CoNTE  of  Massachusetts. 


:       D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  'This  "bullet"  symlwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
Hotue  the   following  conununication 
from  the  chalnnui  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 
CoiofimB  OH  MKXCHAm  IfASim 

AMD  FlSHBtnS. 

WoMhingtOH.  DC.  March  7.  iM5. 
Hon.  TmMiAS  P.  OKnu.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Houm,  Houae  of  Repretenta- 
Uvet,  H-20i.  the  Capitol,   WoMhington. 
DC  /- 

DBAS  Mb.  8n*KBU  Punuant  to  Public 
Law  45S  of  the  Mth  ConsreaB.  u  amended.  I 
have  appointed  the  foUowlng  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  snd 
Piaheriea  to  aerve  a>  Members  of  the  Board 
of  VWtoiB  to  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  for  the  year  1966: 
The  Honorable  Mario  Blaggl  of  New  York. 
The  Honorable  Roy  Dyson  of  Maryland. 
The  Honorable  Oene  Snyder  of  Kentucky. 
Am  Chalnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  snd  Fteheries.  I  sm  author- 
Iwd  to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 
With  warmest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Waltbb  B.  Joms. 

Chairman. 
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Consresslonal  Mailing  Standards 
following  Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona,  chairman; 

Mr.  SOLARZ  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  FDKB  of  Michigan. 


the 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the   following  communication 
fnnn  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 
ComanBB  oa  MsacHAirr  Mabuib 

Aim  PiBBBBlBS, 

WaahingtoK  DC.  MarOt  7.  J»$S. 
'  Hon.  Tromab  P.  OVwell,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Houte,  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
Hvea.  H-205.  the  Capitol.  Waahington. 
DC 
Dbab  Mb.  Sfbakbb:  Pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  301  of  the  78th  Concress.  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  foUowlnc  Membeis  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles  to 
aerve  as  Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Coast  Ouard  Academy  for 
UnyearlM5: 

The  Honorable  Oerry  E.  Studds  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Hughes  of  New 
Jeisey. 
The  Honorable  Robert  W.  Davis  of  Mlchl- 


As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  author- 
ised to  aerve  aa  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 
With  warm  regarda,  I  am. 
olnoerely. 

Waltoi  B.  Jobbs. 

Okalrman. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMISSION  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL MAILING  STANDARDS 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  Mb),  Public  Law 
93-191.  the  Chair  appoinU  as  majority 
members  of  the  House  Commission  on 


WELCOME  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  ARGENTINA 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  of  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  wiU  have  as  this  body  con- 
venes at  11  o'clock  a  marvelous  oppor- 
timity  to  listen  to  one  of  the  truly 
great  statesmen  on  this  planet.  Presi- 
dent Raul  Alf  onsln.  What  he  has  done 
in  Argentina  Is  already  legendary, 
bringing  democracy  to  that  troubled 
land  and  attempting  to  straighten  out 
an  economy  that  to  say  the  least  is  a 
tremendous  proMem. 

More  Importantly,  he  Is  not  afraid  to 
tackle  the  difficult  International  issues 
of  peace  in  Central  America  and  most 
recently  he  has  been  involved  In  an 
effort  with  five  other  Presidents  and 
Prime  Ministers  in  Delhi  on  January 
28  to  try  to  bring  the  world  together 
to  stop  the  arms  race  in  space  and  to 
prevent  the  explosion  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  Earth. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  man  and  I 
hope  that  Members  will  take  time  to 
listen  to  his  message  of  peace  this 
morning  at  11  o'clock. 


March  20,  1985 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

The  Chair  announces  that  on  today, 
during  the  Joint  meeting  to  receive  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
only  the  doors  immediately  opposite 
the  Speaker  and  those  on  his  left  and 
right  wiU  be  open. 


March  20,  [1985 
Semftor 
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from    Indiana.    Mr. 


A  MIND  IS  A  TERRIBLE  THING 
TO  WASTE 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  a  mind  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  waste.  Yet  the  administration 
proposes  to  waste  800.000  of  them. 

I  know  that  this  Is  a  hard  statement, 
but  by  the  administration's  proposal 
to  cut  the  PeU  Grant  Program  by  $644 
million  they  would  see  to  it  that 
800,000  studento,  or  28  percent  of  all 
current  recipients,  would  no  longer 
qualify  for  these  grants.  The  door  of 
education  would  be  shut  in  the  faces 
of  lower  income  students,  for  these  are 
the  students  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
serves.  Those  who  remain  eligible 
would  be  forced  to  pay  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  going  to  college,  or  a  mini- 
mum of  $800— a  cost  they  or  their 
families  can  little  afford. 

The  intellect  of  our  Nation's  youth 
Is  a  terrible  resource  to  waste.  Low 
income  is  a  matter  of  circumstance, 
not  ignorance.  I  urge  you  not  to  trw 
another  generation  to  lives  of  little 
hope  or  progress.  Instead.  Join  with 
me  In  the  fight  to  free  them  to  better 
Uves  for  themselves,  their  children, 
and  thereby,  our  Nation. 


RECESS 

The*  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  March  7.  1985. 
the  House  will  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  CHialr.  The  Chair  will 
call  the  Members  when  he  under- 
stands the  Senate  is  on  its  way. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes ajn.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  B4EETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  HONORABLE 
RAUL  ALFONSIN,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  James  T. 
Molloy)  announced  the  Vice  President 
and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives.  the  Vice  President  taking 
the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the 
seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  conduct  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
into  the  Chamber. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Wuoht; 

The  gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr. 
Fascsll: 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Alexahdir: 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  Ms. 
Oakas: 

The  gentleman  from  New  Yorit,  Mr. 
Downer; 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Lorr. 

The  genUeman  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
Brooioikld:  and 

The  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Liwis. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  RepubUc 
into  the  House  Chamber 

The  Senator  from  Kansas.  Mr.  Dole; 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming.  BAr. 
Sncpsoir; 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  THtntMOiiD; 


The 
Lugar; 

The  Senatior  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Oodd; 

The   Smaltor   from   Colorado,   Mr. 
HARr.  I 

The  Senator  from  Maryland.  Mr. 
Sarbanes;  attd 


The 
Mr.  KomD' 

The  Doorl 
bassadors. 
f  aires  of  f  oi 

The  ami 
charges  d'l 
ments  entei 


)r   from   Massachusetts. 


:eeper  announced  the  am- 
ters.  and  charges  d'af- 
lign  governments. 

rs,  ministers,  and 
aires  of  foreign  govem- 
the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  jthem. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tives  and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  fn^nt  of  the  E^Deaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  11  o'dobk  and  3  minutes  ajn.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  ttie  President 
of  the  Argentine  RepubUc. 

The  President  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, escorted  by  the  committee  of 
Senators  ana  Representatives,  entered 
the  Hall  of  ithe  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause!  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  1 1  have  the  high  privilege 
and  the  grekt  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  the  Pi^dent  of  the  Argentine 
RepubUc. 

[Applause^  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS   BY    THE   HONORABLE 
RAUL     ALFONSIN,     PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  Argentine  republic 

(President;  ALFONSm  addressed  the 
Joint  meeting  in  Spanish.  The  English 
translation  i^f  his  address  foUows:) 

President  i  ALFONSIN.  Thank  you 
for  your  wkrm  welcome.  As  former 
Deputy  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  I 
cannot  but  express  the  emotion  I  feel 
addressing  ^e  honorable  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  a  sjranbol  of  the  re- 
pubUcan,  federal  and  democratic 
system  of  gqvdmment. 

In  the  naihe  of  the  Argentine  nation 
I  salute  tl^  representatives  of  the 
American  people  and  offer  my  heart- 
felt homag4  to  this  institution  that 
manifests  the  ideals  and  interests  of 
the  Americto  people,  their  desire  for 
freedom  an4  their  respect  for  human 
rights. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
should  expect  from  a  democratic  Ar- 
gentina sliicerlty,  perseverence  and 
soUdarity  td  sustain  fnnn  the  South  of 
America  those  fundamental  ideals 
which  our  obimtries  share:  Justice  and 
freedom.  A*  weU  as  raUonaUty  and 
maturity  expressed  in  predictable  atti- 
tudes. 


Since  our  Independence  we  Argen- 
tines have  always  beUeved  that  we 
have  inherited  a  culture  and  a  body  of 
ideals  centered  on  the.  dignity  of  the 
hiunan  being. 

But  we  also  belong  irreversibly  to 
Latin  America,  that  great  differentiat- 
ed reaUty  of  the  West.  From  this 
region  of  the  world,  together  with 
other  Latin  countries,  we  have  been 
developing  a  universe  of  values  and  ia- 
pirations  that  define  a  particular  way 
of  belonging  in  the  world. 

This  is  what  drives  us  to  avoid  that 
the  negative  consequences  of  the  stra- 
t«Elc  contradictions  that  are  germane 
to  the  ESast-West  struggle  be  added  to 
the  problems  of  underdevelopment. 
Nonetheless  we  do  not  Uve  outside  of 
history  or  beyond  geogn^hy.  We 
share  with  you  the  same  ideals  and  we 
feel  associated  in  the  common  enter- 
prise of  sustaining  the  ideals  and 
forms  of  social  and  poUtical  organiza- 
tion that  are  found  in  our  countries. 

We  are  democratic  because  democra- 
cy presupposes  the  freedom  of  the 
human  being  and  makes  him  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  aU  poUtics  and  the  master 
of  his  destiny. 

We  are  democratic  because  democra- 
cy wotka  on  behalf  of  human  dignity, 
that  is  to  say  for  freedom  and  Justice. 

We  are  democratic  because  democra- 
cy presupposes  love  and  peace,  whUe 
dictatorship  and  war  propose  hate. 

We  are  democratic  because  we  are 
moral  and  that  is  why  our  poUtical' 
project  is  a  moral  enterprise. 

Let  me  state  clearly:  I  hold  democra- 
cy to  be  the  only  form  of  social  organi- 
sation that  aUows  man  his  dignity  be- 
cause democratic  government  is  based 
on  ethical  values. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  most 
advanced  society  of  the  world,  poUtics 
is  an  ethical  struggle.  And  so  it  is 
today  in  Argentina,  a  nation  once 
again  proud'of  itself.  This  is  what  we 
definitively  share. 

ToqueviUe  knew  that  a  country 
could  be  strong  only  if  it  was  based  on 
the  liberty  and  weU-being  of  its  people 
and  that  peace  is  a  prerequisite  for 
gUMtness  and  prosperity.  We  Argen- 
UiMS  as  do  aU  Latin  Americans,  per- 
ceive these  words  to  be  a  precise  state- 
ment of  our  predicament.  We  know 
only  too  weU  of  our  own  efforts  to  con- 
solidate democracy  and  dissipate  the 
suspicion  and  mistrust  of  one  another 
that,  in  the  past,  have  given  way  to 
sterile  and  artificial  disputes. 

With  the  aim  of  attaining  these  ob- 
jectives, and  with  the  help  of  his  hoU- 
ness  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Argentiiui  has 
recently  resolved,  in  a  peaceful  way.  a 
century  old  territorial  dispute  with 
the  Republic  of  Chile.  This  is  how  our 
country  draionstrates  to  the  interna- 
tional community  that  its  commitment 
to  peace  is  manifested  by  concrete  and 
decisive  facts  in  our  national  life. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  Xhat 
this  solution  was  not  the  result  of  an 


isolated  decision  made  by  my  govern- 
ment, it  was  ratified  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Argentine  people  in  a  demo- 
cratic'consultation. 

Our  government  aiib  our  people 
^desire  to  resolve  in  peace  the  country's 
confUcts.  This  same  resolution  moti- 
vates us  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
the  Malvlnas,  South  Sandwich  and 
South  Georgia  Islands. 

The  delay  in  solving  this  pontroversy 
produces  international  intranquiUty 
for  it  nourishes  a  situation  of  tension, 
it  creates  a  critical  focal  point  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  tne  danger  that 
both  our  territory  as  weU  as  the  area 
in  general  wiU  find  itself  involved  in 
strategic  plans  aUen  to  our  region. 

Our  conviction  about  the  rights  of 
the  Argentine  repubUc  wiU  not  dimin- 
ish with  thetias^age  of  time. 

Our  wiU  to  resolve  the  question  of 
sovereignty  by  means  of  a  frank  and 
complete  dialog  with  the  government 
of  the  United  Kingdom— which  wiU  in- 
clude the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
island  population— wiU  not  be  altered, 
despite  the  reiterated  British  refusals 
to  engage  in  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue. 

The  peace  that  we  are  attempting  to 
strengthen  in  the  region  and  in  the 
world  is  a  peaea.  that  not  only  eradi- 
cates confUcts  and  wars,  it  also  seeks 
to  avoid  the  waste  of  Important  re- 
sources so  necessary  to  our  battered 
economies  that  otherwise  would  nour- 
ish an  arms  race  and  q>read  distrust. 
Within  this  penq>ective  peace  and  dis- 
armament are  necessary  to  consolidate 
our  institutions  and  to  assure  that  the 
efforts  of  our  peoples  strengthen  both 
Uberty  and  prosperity. 

But  this  regional  effort  wiU  not  be 
enough.  It  must  be  accomjMUiied  by 
distension  among  the  p«at  nations  of 
the  world.  Latin  America  is  not  an 
island.  And  Just  as  we  are  committed 
by  our  ideals  and  convictions  which 
constitute  western  civilization,  we  are 
also  conmiitted  to  materialize  the 
often  frustrated  hopes  of  our  peoples. 

Without  greater  JusUce  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  world's  resources,  with- 
out establishing  more  equitable  rela- 
tions In  international  coouneroe  and 
without  a  common  effort  to  strength- 
en free  societies,  that  international 
peace  which  we  aU  desire  wiU  be  at 
risk. 

This  14  one  more  reason  why  we  are 
committed  to  peace  and  disarmament, 
which  added  to  the  essential  demand 
for  survival  has  inspired  my  govern- 
ment to:  formulate  a  recent  interna- 
tional odl.  together  with  five  other  na- 
tions In  New  DehlL 

Our  America  needs  democracy,  de- 
velopment and  security.  Two  funda- 
mental causes  conspire  today  against 
achieving  these  obJeeUves:  the  situa- 
tion in  Central  America  and  the  social 
snd  economic  conditions  in  Latin 
America.  According  to  our  conception. 
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•nd  I  wish  to  emptuaise  this  fact. 
these  difficulties  cannot  be  faced  in 
Isolation  not  resolved  In  a  unilateral 
manner.  Peace,  development,  democra- 
cy, and  security  are  today  at  risk  be- 
cause of  the  Central  American  crisis. 
You  all  are  aware  of  the  mediate 
causes  that  give  rise  to  this  situation: 
authoritarianism,  flaarant  social  injiis- 
tloes.  misery.  In  summary,  the  absence 
of  political  and  economic  participation 
has  generated  the  inevitable  sequel  of 
violence,  war  and  insecurity. 

The  Jackscm  report  presents  the 
Issue  with  precision: 

"The  people  of  Central  America 
have  lived  too  long  with  poverty,  dep- 
rivatlim  and  violence.  The  ciurent  tur- 
moil must  not  be  allowed  to  shatter 
their  hopes  for  a-  brlgfato-  future. 
They  have  endured  too  many  genera- 
tfcms  of  misrule  to  let  their  aspirations 
for  democratic  political  development 
be  dashed  in  this  generation  on  the 
rocks  of  fear,  division  and  violence. 
Not  least  their  own  security  and  ours 
must  no  longer  be  threatened  by  hos- 
tUe  powers  whteh  seek  expansion  of 
influence  through  exploitation  of 
misery." 

We  must  not  cBow  that  this  analysis 
be  true  a  decade  from  now  in  all  Latin 
America.  Let  us  bring  together  the 
necessary  political  will  and  recognise 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which 
confronts  us.  so  that  the  drama  of  his- 
tory be  not  the  prophecy  of  the 
future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
problem  of  Central  America  affects 
the  continent  as  a  whole.  In  order  to 
assure  its  democratic  future  we  must 
draw  on  past  experience. 

How  can  we  break  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence that  has  bled  the  continent  over 
the  last  decades?  We  have  seen  that 
neither  authoritarian  regimes  nor  rev- 
olutionuT  insurgency  can  resolve  our 
problems.  Experience  shows  us  that 
the  strengthening  of  democracy, 
progress,  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
peoples  and  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  continent— including  that  of  the 
United  States— are  intimately  inter- 
twined. Starting  from  this  premise,  we 
must  find  the  practical  solutions  to 
immediately  address  the  two  problems 
that  we  face  today. 

The  first  challenge  is  the  Central 
American -question.  We  think  the  cen- 
ttral  question  here  Is  how  to  reach  an 
ImmedlsAe  solution  that  will  not  com- 
promise permanent  solutions  for  the 
future. 

My  government  supports  the  efforts 
of  the  Contadora  group,  which  is  the 
appropriate  mechanism  for  finding  a 
stable  solution  for  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries.  We  believe  this  search 
should  be  based  on  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

First:  The  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation as  recognized  by  contemporary 
international  law,  freely  exercised 
through  the  will  of  the  majority. 


Second:  The  existence  of  Pluralistic 
Democracies. 

Third:  The  principles  of  territorial 
integrity  and  non-intervention  should 
be  respected  and  universally  applied. 
This  means  that  they  should  not  be 
invoked  in  a  one-sided  manner. 

Fourth:  There  should  be  specific 
guarantees  that  the  countries  of  the 
region  will  not  meddle  in  one  an- 
other's affairs. 

Fifth:  There  should  be  no  military 
installations  or  mechanisms  that 
threaten  the  security  of  any  of  our 
countries. 

The  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Central  America,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  democratic  processes 
throughout  the  continent  and  the  se- 
curity of  a  hemisphere  that  wants  to 
preserve  its  style  of  life,  depend  on 
adequate  solutions. 

Even  though  this  is  a  task  that  re- 
quires an  Immediate  and  effective  re- 
sponse, other  dangers  threaten  our 
hemisphere.  Vast  sectors  of  the  region 
are  sulxnitted  to  unacceptable  living 
conditions,  this  obvious  injustice  can 
generate  instability  nmd  sosial  disor- 
der. 

This  danger  is  not  an  exclusive  con- 
cern of  Latin  Americans,  ft  is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  affect  the  ^lemisphere 
as  a  whole,  and  not  only  for  reasons  of 
solidarity,  but  also,  as  in  (he  case  of 
Central  America,  for  reasons  of  securi- 
ty. 

In  the  region  social  conflicts  have 
had  two  nefarious  solutions. 

They  have  either  been  drowned  in 
repression  or  used  to  create  the  condi- 
tions of  an  armed  insurrection.  In 
both  cases  human  dignity,  freedom,  in- 
dividual initiative  have  been  seriously 
damaged,  and  so'  have  the  tranquility, 
the  peace  and  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Thus  the  second  challenge  consists 
in  understanding  the  situation  and 
acting  together,  so  that  this  time  it 
will  be  a  democratic  alternative  that 
will  resolve  in  a  definitive  fashion  the 
social  situation  in  Latin  America. 

This  is  a  primary  responsibility  of 
Latin  Americans,  but  it  is  also  the  re- 
sponsibility and  need  of  every  democ- 
racy in  the  hemisphere. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  in  this  Cham- 
ber former  Argentine  President  Arturo 
Frondlzi  addressed  the  drama  of  mil- 
lions of  deprived  Latin  Americans.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
hemispheric  security  was  to  be  found 
in  the  suffering  and  frustration  of  the 
masses.  Is  not  the  painful  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  sufficient  to 
comprehend  the  enormous  cost  of  un- 
linking the  issue  of  security,  develop- 
ment, and  democracy? 

Nonetheless,  there  is  hope  in  the 
consistent  tendency  toward  democracy 
In  the  continent.  Democracy  is  the 
only  alternative  to  social  upheaval.  It 
Is  the  only  system  capable  of  providing 
himuui  dignity.  Therefore,  it  is  better 


positioned  to  carry  out  the  struggle 
against  terrible  social  ills  such  as  nar- 
cotics traffic. 

Today  we  are  persuaded  of  the  need 
to  begin  considering  the  debt  problem 
together  with  the  governments  of  the 
creditor  countries.  The  debt  problem 
does  not  only  concern  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  commercial 
banks.  The  11  Latin  American  coun- 
tries meeting  in  the  city  of  Cartagena 
in  June  of  1984  emitted  a  Joint  state- 
ment pointing  out  the  seriousness  of 
this  external  dependency.  We  also 
communicated  this  fact  to  the  indus- 
trialised countries. 

Our  country's  external  debt  consti- 
tutes a  political  fact  that  demands  the 
collaboration  of  responsible  govern- 
ments to  find  a  new  horiaon  of  solidar- 
ity and  coopenttlon  that  will  provide  a 
greater  security  to  the  world  economic 
order.  This  will  provide  us  with  great- 
er confidence  that  will  secure  in  a  de- 
finitive fadiian  the  foHowinc  ideal  ef 
our  culture:  a  6«e  and  democratic  way 
of  life  throu^  which  future  genetm- 
tions  will  be  assured  of  a  real  authen- 
tic equality  of  opportunity.  This  is  onr 
chidlenge. 

A  democratic  pluralistic,  and  inde- 
pendent society  for  Argentina  is  not 
only  in  our  own  Interest,  it  is  alao'ben- 
efidid  for  i^e  permanent  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  is  indispensable 
for  the  stability  of  the  region  that 
peace  be  assured  through  democracy 
and  development. 

Our  security  is  based  as  much  on 
military  defense  as  on  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  values  that  give  life  to  this 
society.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
number  of  countries  that  upihold  these 
values  increase  and  that  more  and 
more  peoples  be  willing  to  defend 
them.  An  eventual  failitfe  of  the  new 
democracies  of  Latin  America,  that  is 
to  say  of  these  new  models  of  society 
in  the  continent,  will  have  grave  con- 
sequences for  the  region,  including  the 
United  States. 

That  is  why  I  request  a  special  un- 
derstanding from  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  meeting  here  today 
and  from  the  government  of  the 
United  SUtes.  That  is  why  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  my  visit  Is  to  emphasize 
the  convergence  between  our  countries 
and  our  common  interests  so  that 
eventual  disagreements  or  different 
Judgements  will  not  place  in  doubt  the 
basic  relations  and  the  essential  un- 
derstanding between  us. 

Independently  of  the  virtues  and  de- 
fects of  the  alliance  for  progress  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  In 
which  no  coherent  and  long  range  im- 
pulse has  emerged  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hemisphere. 

During  this  long  lapse  of  time  three 
issues  have  been  connected  to  one  an- 
other: hemispheric  security,  economic 
development  and  the  consolidation  of 
democracy.  From  this  moment  on  we 
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should  begih  the  Joint  task  of  relating 
these  issue*  in  our  understanding  of 
reality  to  make  them  compatible  with 
one  anothe^. 

More  thafi  one  himdred  years  ago  a 
great  Argeiitine  intellectual  and  politi- 
cian. Juan  Bautista  Alberdi  who  estab- 
lished the  roundations  of  our  constitu- 
tion said:  ". .  .  The  time  of  the  heroes 
has  passed,  we  enter  today  the  age  of 
common  selise.  Oreatneas  in  America 
is  not  the  greatness  of  Napoleon,  it  is 
the  greatn^  of  Waahlngton  who  does 
not  repreaent  military  victory  but 
rather  proaperity.  growth,  organiza- 
tion and  peace.  He  is  the  hero  of  order 
in  Uberty."  i 

It  is  thlsjthought  today  I  make  my 
own. 

LAiq>lMisi.  the  Members  rising.] 

At  11  o'dlock  and  34  minutes  ajn.. 
the  President  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic accoannmied  by  the  committee  of 
escort,  retved  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Dooi^Leeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  froili  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing orddr 

The  meraft)ers  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  am^Mssadors.  ministers,  .  and 
chuges  d'4Cfaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. .      I 


the  resolution  (H.  Res.  100)  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  standing  and 
select  committees  of  the  House  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


JOINT  MEEnnNO  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  t\ie 
Joint  meetiig  having  been  ccmipleted. 
the  Chair  declares  the  Joint  meeting 
of  the  tmt  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Aocordinkly.  at  11  o'dodi  «and  35 
minutes  aji.,  the  Joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  M<B*bers  of  the  Senate  retired 
tb  their  Ch^ber. 

The  SPEJliKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon. 


D  1200         y 
AFTER  RECBB9 


The  reoess  having  expired,  the 
House  wat  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Four]  at 
12  o'clock  ^oon. 


BIESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  th«  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  BCr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDINO  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  iNVESTIGA'nONS  AND 
STUDIKS  BY  STANDING  AND 
SELECT;  COMMITTEBS  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  GATDOS.  from  the  Ccsunlttee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged 


JOURNAL  VOTES    ■ 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.). 

*  Mr.  REID.  BCr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  inqwrtant  lessons  I've  learned 
since  my  coming  to  Congress  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  vote— my  vote— in  oiu* 
congressional  proceedings.  I  take  this 
duty  seriously.  That's  why  I  main- 
tained, a  99.6-percent  voting  record  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

Yesterday.  I  attempted  to  explain 
why  our  legislative  process  is  being  dis- 
rupted and  abused  by  wasteful  votes— 
those  cast  on  t^iproval  of  the  JoumaL 

For  example,  nearly  one-third  of  our 
votes  during  1  mraith  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress were  spent  on  approval  of  the 
Journal— something  that  is  always 
confirmed  anyway. 

During  the  last  minute  of  my  speech 
.1  referred,  in  part,  to— and  I  quote. 
"Those  Members"  who  call  for  these 
wasteful  votes. 

Without  replaying  the  exchange 
that  occurred'  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  the  thrust  of  my  speech  was  to 
encourage  a  less-divisive,  more^ffi- 
dent  use  of  our  oongresSiofial  votes 
and.  therefore,  the  legislative  process 
itself. 

One  of  -our  20th-century  Presidents 
caressed  it  best  when  he  said:   ' 

A  prof eastonsl  poUtldan's  first  duty  is  to 
,  appeal  to  the  forces  that  unite  us  *  *  *  and 
to  channel  the  forces  that  divide  us  into 
paths  where  a  democratic  solution.  Is  possi- 
ble. 


Nation.  America  was  a  major  interna- 
tional force  in  agricultural  trade. 

During  the  Great  Depression  the 
Federal.  Government  expanded  its  in- 
volvem^t  in  agriculture  by  introduc- 
ing support  programs  for  America's 
farmers.  These  programs  provided 
consumers  with  high  quality,  inexpen- 
sive food  and  fiber.  Throughout  the 
program's  history  consumer  food 
prices  have  remained  low;  however, 
the  farm  support  programs  have  failed 
to  supply  the  producers  with  an  ade- 
quate income.  This  has  led  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis  hi  American  agriculture. 

During  this  very  crucial  period,  it  be- 
hooves us  as  representatives  of  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  to  devote 
our  hearts  and  minds  to  solving  the 
economic  problems  facing  our  farmers. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  this 
very  important  sector  of  American  so- 
ciety suffer.  On  this  National  Agricul- 
ture Day.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  consider  where  this  great 
Nation  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the 
agriculture  comunity.  and  ftulher- 
more.  where  will  we  be  if  we  let  it  falL 


report  (Rept  No.  99-21)  on 


NATIONAL  a6RICULTURE  DAY 

(Mr.  COhEBEE^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu.) 

BCr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
point  of  extreme  importance  regarding 
this  day  in  America's  history;  today  is 
National  Agricultur&  Day.  As  we  have 
done  with  so  many  other  important 
segments  of  American  society,  we  have 
dedicated  this  day  to  honor  and  bring 
special  recognition  to  those  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  become  the 
moat  efficient  producers  of  food  and 
flbkr  in  the  world. 

Yixtm  the  very  beginning  of  tids^ 
great  Nation.  agricultiu%  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  our  development.  Early  in 
our  Nation's  history,  agriculture  estab- 
Ushed  itself  as  a  dominant  force. 
Before  our  forefathers  had  even  de- 
clared this  a  free  and  independent 


REGULATING  THE  SPORT  OF 
BOXING 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaito.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  I  will  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  set  up  a  federally  chartered 
nonprofit  corporation  to  set  uniform 
standards  for  the  sport  of  boxing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  boxing  tragedies  in  the 
last  3  years  have  increased  dramatical- 
ly, and  in  many  cases  boxing  commis- 
sions throughout  the  States  have  not 
done  an  adequate  Job  of  regulating  the 
sport  of  boxing,  causing  a  lot  of  dis- 
memberment and  hurt  and  permanent 
damage  to  boxers  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  dealt  with  boxing  issues  before. 
Last  year  we  faQed  in  siting  up  a 
study  to  set  up  a  Federal  Boxing  Com- 
mission. My  bill  wlU  be  a  step  in  be- 
tween. We  are  agidnst  the  abolition  of 
boxing.  This  is  the  wrong  iun>roach. 
But  we  do  think  that  a  national  set- 
ting of  standards,  of  health  standards, 
is  a  first  step  hi  bringing  boxing  bac^ 
into  reqiectabillty,  hito  betaig  one  of 
our  national  pastimes,  and  also  in  cor- 
recting some  of  the  abuses  and  some 
of  the  health  frailties  that  the  sport 
currently  has. 


GENERAL  TIGHE  IS  TELLlNfe 
THE  TRUTH 

(Mr.  HEanX)N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shared  yesterday  with  my  colleagues  a 
statement  by  the  former  head  of  U.S. 
military  intelligence,  Lt.  Oen.  Eiigene 
Tighe.  who  said  that  the  evidence  he 
has  seen  makes  it  clear  that  American 
soldiers  from  the  Vietnam  war  are 
being  held  captive  against  their  will  In 
Communist  prisons  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Several  people  have  asked  me  if  I  ac- 
tually believed  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
served  on  the  POW  Task  Force  during 
the  97th  Congress:  I  made  six  trips  to 
Southeast  Asia  in  1981-82  on  behalf  of 
our  POWs;  I  served  as  consultant  on 
POW/MIA  affairs  in  the  Pentagbn  in 
1983.  Based  on  what  I  have  seen.  I  can 
assure  you.  General  Tighe  is  telling 
the  truth.  This  retired  three-star  gen- 
eral, immediate  past  Director  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  is  telling 
you  the  truth,  siy  friends. 

It's  shortly  afternoon  here  in  Wash- 
ingUm,  shortly  after  midnight  in 
Hanoi.  Isn't  it  time  to  heed  what  Gen- 
eral Tighe  has  said  and  bring  these 
brave  men  home? 


in  maintaining  our  free  and  prosper- 
ous society.  But.  we  can  only  know 
what  is  necessary  for  a  strong  defense 
through  a  national  evaluation  of  de- 
fense needs. 

The  time  to  start  such  a  policy  is 
now.  Let  us  in  the  House  vote  "no"  on 
the  MX  and  put  an  end  to  this  tragic, 
costly,  and  ill-conceived  tale. 


THE  MX  MISSILE 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcanariu.) 

Mr  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  and  arguments  for  the  MX 
missile  are  like  that  of  a  chameleon. 

First,  the  arguments  over  the  MX 
centered  on  basing  the  missile  in  a  sur- 
vlvable  fashion.  Over  30  different 
badng  modes  were  studied  for  the  MX 
before  it  was  decided  that  no  truly  sur- 
vivable  basing  mode  existed  and  that 
the  proposed  100  MX  missiles  should 
be  installed  in  existing  but  hardened 
Minuteman  silos. 

Next,  the  argument  for  the  MX  cen- 
tered on  the  "window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity." But  the  Presidents  own  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces  abandoned 
the  premise  that  the  MX  would  be  a 
more  survivable  successor  to  the  Min- 
uteman when  it  acknowledged  that 
silo-baaed  missiles  would  be  as  vulnera- 
ble to  Soviet  missiles  as  the  Minute- 
man  minOe  currently  housed  in  the 
sUdk. 

VNow.  the  argiunent  for  proceeding 
with  the  MX  is  that  the  U.&  posiUon 
wiU  be  weakened  at  the  Geneva  arms 
talks  without  further  MX  production. 
The  concept  of  the  MX  has  thus  come 
full  drele  f ran  a  strategic  weapon  to  a 
political  weapon. 

What  excuse  will  be  used  next  to 
keep  this  tmneeded  boondoggle  of  a 
missUe  alive? 

The  MX  project  is  a  caricature  of 
the  whole  Reagan  defense  buildup. 
There  is  no  coherent  policy  and  no  set 
goaJs  for  this  trillion-dollar  buildup. 
VThe  administration  has  introduced 
few  new  ideas  into  the  defense-spend- 
ing arena. 

I  beMeve  in  a  strong  defense.  A 
strong  and  ready  defense  is  essential 


D  1210 
AORICX7LTURE  DAY  1985 
(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mi.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
happened  since  Agriculture  Day  1984. 
Last  March,  farmers  and  farm  State 
officials  were  desperately  trying  to 
alert  the  Nation  to  a  growing  crisis  in 
the  farm  community.  This  March,  the 
national  media  is  heralding  our  plight 
with  full-color  spreads  and  banner 
headlines. 

Little  back-patting  Is  in  order,  how- 
ever. Despite  the  attention,  solutions 
remain  elusive.  Some  good  ideas  are 
being  considered,  but  Agriculture  Day 
1985  still  calls  for  answers. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  along  with  Congressmen 
CooRR  and  Evahs  to  help  remedy  one 
of  several  problems  festering  in  our 
wounded  farm  economy.  And  in  doing 
so.  I  commend  Senator  Abdnor  of 
South  Dakota  for  championing  this 
issue  in  the  other  body. 

Under  current  tax  laws,  bona  fide 
farmers  must  compete  In  the  business 
with  high  income  individuals  who  seek 
not  to  make  a  living  from  farming,  but 
to  enjoy  lucrative  tax  shelters.  A  hog 
produdng  family  in  Delaware  County. 
lA.  for  example,  must  vie  for  land, 
credit,  and  decent  prices  w}th  large 
factory  farms  designed  to  operate  at  a 
loss  in  order  to  provide  investors  a 
means  for  sheltering  their  other 
income.  These  Investors  are  more  in- 
terested in  producing  tax  writeoffs 
than  in  producing  pork. 

Factory  farms  can  outbid  most  farm- 
ers, especially  those  Just  starting  out. 
Once  in  business,  they  add  to  the 
problem  of  surplus  production  and  are 
more  inclined  to  farm  fragile  or  mar- 
ginal lands,  thereby  aggravating  soil 
and  water  conservation  problems. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
cenUy  studied  this  problem  by  exam- 
ining 1976  Income  tax  returns  that  re- 
ported farm  losses  exceeding  $50,000. 
Among  this  group  were  12.000  opera- 
tors who  had  an  average  nonfarm 
income  of  $122,000.  The  average  farm 
loss  claimed  by  these  12.000  operators 
was  an  astonishing  $104,000  which 
means  they  paid  taxes  on  an  average 
adjusted  gross  income  of  only  $16,362. 
A  study  of  more  recent  data  is  under- 
way. ^LmP 
My  bill  would  reduce  the  incentivf^lfti 


limiting  the  amount  of  nonfarm 
income  that  can  be  sheltered  by  farm 
losses.  That  limit  would  equal  the  na- 
tional median  family  income,  which  is 
currently  $24,600. 

This  measure  will  help  cut  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  reclaiming  about  $2.6 
billion  over  3  years '  that  otherwise 
would  be  lost  through  the  loophole. 
Since  the  deficit  is  a  major  contributor 
to  the  farm  problem,  this  savings 
would  be  the  second  of  a  one-two 
punch  dealt  on  bejpail  of  the  family 
farm. 

A  great  injustice  lies  in  the  fact  that 
tax  laws  allow  wealthy  individuals  to 
profit  from  the  same  losses  that  now 
threaten  the  only  way  of  life  thou- 
sands of  farmers  know.  Closing  this 
loophole  must  be  a  component  of  any 
comprehensive  plan  to  stabilize  our 
farm  community. 


NATIONAL  HOBCELESS 
AWARENESS  ACTION  DAY 

(lir.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
enthusiastic^ly  endorse  National 
Homeless  Awareness  Action  Day.  To- 
morrow, local  advocacy  groups  across 
the  country  wiU  hold  rallies,  voter  reg- 
istration drives,  and  press  conferences 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  America  the 
plight  of  millions  of  homeless  men. 
women,  and  children. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  3  million 
homeless  Americans,  and  their  popula- 
tion is  increasing  by  as  much  as  38  per- 
cent a  year.  Homelessness  is  not  a  tem- 
porary crisis.  It  will  not  go  away  with- 
out a  concerted  effort  by  all  segments 
of  our  society  to  alleviate  the  home- 
less emergency. 

As  one  step  in  response  to  the  crisis, 
I  have  introduced  the  Homeless  Emer- 
gency Relief  Act  to  f imd  the  provision 
of  shelter,  medical  aid,  psychiatric 
services,  job  counseling,  and  food.  I  be- 
lieve we  In  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  establish  new  policies  to  ad- 
dress the  plight  of  the  homeless.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  call  of 
our  disenfranchised  fellow  dtlsens  to- 
morrow. National  Homeless  Awareness 
Action  Day. 


RECTIFY  DREADFUL  MISTAKE 
IN  INDIANA'S  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mi.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  some  sadness  today  to  note  that 
in  the  Congressional  Pictorial  Directo- 
ry which  we  received  early  this  year 
pictiire  of  Mr.  Richard 


n7  uiu  wuuiu  .^ruuv,^  vw»,  u.^^...^    _;ere  was  a  , — 

to  farm  strictly  for  tax  advantages  by    Mclntyre  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District. 


Yesterday.!  coming  back  from  Colo- 
rado. I  opc»i|M  up  ^^*  ^'^^  °°^-  There 
is  a  blank  ^ace.  The  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  has  nobody  in  this  book. 
That  is  a  crkne.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
Mr.  Mclntyre  was  elected  by  those 
citizens  and  they  have  no  Repreaenta- 
tive.  Let  us  rectify  this  dreadful  mis- 
take. } 


PRINTINQ  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mi.  FASC^ELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  tonsent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  RioojtB. 

The  SPEif^KER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectiion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  wasjno  objection. 


Nan  lost  the  use  of  her  legs  in  an 
auto  accident.  However,  through  sheer 
determbiation  and  excellent  research 
conducted  by  Dr.  Gerrold  Petrofsky  at 
the  National  Center  of  Bioengineering 
at  Wright  State  University  in  E>ayton. 
OH.  Nan  was  able  to  walk  at  her  com- 
mencement excercises  with  the  help  of 
computer-operated  muscle  stimulators. 

Nan's  determination  is  an  example 
for  us  all.  Despite  her  physical  condi- 
tion. Nan's  drive 'and  fine  medical  re- 
search at  Wright  State  University 
proved  to  all  that  anything  is  possible 
with  persistent  ambition  and  old-fash- 
ioned guts  and  determination.  I  con- 
gratulate Nan  and  her  family  and 
commend  CBS  for  providing  the 
Nation  with  this  unique  and  uplifting 
program. 


Mi.  Speaker,  our  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant national  priority  for  a  nation- 
al problem.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply 
retool  our  factories  if  we  also  do  not 
reskill  our  workers. 


ETHNtC  AND.JAINORITY 
AFFAHlS  (XEARINGHOUSE 

(Mr.  BIAOGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAdGL  Mi.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introduding  legislation  to  establish 
an  Ethnic  atid  Minority  Affairs  Clear- 
inghouse in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  This  is  not  a  new 
initiative  fo^  me.  I  qiwnsored  a  similar 
bill  in  the  uist  Congress.  < 

AcconUngl  to  records  ctxnpiled  by 
the  FCC,  in  1984  there  averaged  more 
than  one  complaint  a  day  against 
radio  and  television  stations  for 
"racial,  ethfiic  religious  criticism,  ridi- 
cule humof.  and  stereotyping."  The 
total  of  614  of  these  complaints  is 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  com- 
plaints reported  in  1981.  the  last  fuU 
year  the  Fdc  maintained  this  data. 

I  sponsorthis  legislation  because  the 
FCC  needs  to  give  more  attention  to 
this  issue.  t>resently  complaints  relat- 
ed to  ethiic  and  radatNjrtereotyping 
are  lumped  I  in  with  13  other  complaint 
categories  despite  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  tiiese  complaints  over  the 
past  several  years. 

The  real  {purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  promojbe  greater  sensitivity  in  the 
media  aboi^  their  coverage  and  depic- 
tion of  ethnic  and  minority  groups 
without  th«  threat  of  censorship.  Tele- 
vision and  radio  have  an  enormous  in- 
fluence in  this  Nation^  and  that  influ- 
ence should  be  used  to  help  promote 
positive  images  of  all  ethnic  and  mi- 
nority erovf^B. 

NAN  I^AVIS— FIRST  STEPS 
(Mr.  OxkiEY  asked  and  was  given 


permission ito  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.)  I 

Mr.  OXIkEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  brihg  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  program  aired  last  night. 
"First  Steps."  which  featured  the  life 
story  of  Ni(n  Davis  of  St.  Marys,  OH. 


DISLOCATED  WORKERS  NEED 
HELP 

(Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Congresswoman  CLAimDiE 
ScBHnom  and  I  are  introducing  legis- 
lation, the  Dislocated  Workers  Act  of 
1985.  which  seeks  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  dislocated  workers  by  remov- 
ing barriers  to  training  opportunities 
for  the  structurally  unemployed.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  29  additional  Members 
of  the  House  as  original  cosponsors 
plus  the  active  support  of  the  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  €:oalition. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  recent- 
ly completed  a  special  study  of  work- 
ers who  recently  lost  their  Jobs.  This 
report  shows  that  60  percent  or  3.1 
million  were  reemployed  at  substan- 
tially lower  pay;  about  25  percent  or 
1.3  million  were  stiU  looking  for  work 
and  th^  rest.  700.000  had  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  force.  It  is  painfully  clear 
that,  despite  the  decline  in  unemploy- 
ment levels  nationally,  there  remains 
a  significant  number  of  structurally 
imemployed  who  need  to  retrain  for 
occupational  changes. 

This  bi)l  amends  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram so  that,  in  determining  a  dislo- 
cated woi^er's  family  contribution  to 
education  costs,  home  equity  is  not 
counted  as  an  asset  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  not  coimted  as 
inccMne.  Dislocated  workers  are  certi- 
fied, for  this  program,  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  of  dislocated  woi^- 
ers  contained  in  the  Job  Training 
Paitner^p  Act. 

Additionally,  dislocated  workers  ap- 
plying for  guaranteed  student  loans 
would  have  determinations  of  need 
based  on  current  as  opposed  to  previ- 
ous year's  income.  This  bill  does  not 
establish  a  whole  new  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. It  builds  on  the  existing. 
and  fairly  successful  Pell  Grant  and 
other  loan  programs  to  make  them 
more  accessible  to  dislocated  workers. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  PENN  STATE 
HEART 

(Mr.  GEKAS  adLcd  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  ta  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  here 
today  to  announce  the  birth  of  the 
Penn  State  Heart.  This  is  not  a  slogan 
for  the  university  football  team  which 
has  exhibited  great  heart  over  the 
years,  but  rather  the  birth  of  the  arti- 
ficial heart  implant  that  was  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  William  Pierce  at  the  Her- 
shey  Medical  Center  which  is  a  part  of 
Penn  State  University. 

This  heart  implant  has  been  granted 
approval  by  the  FDA  so  that  now  Dr. 
Pierce  Joins  Dr.  William  DeVries,  the 
only  other  physician  who  has  devel- 
oped that  kind  of  procedure  and 
whose  work  is  not  in  the  headlines  due 
to  the  Schroeder  and  the  other  oper- 
ations about  which  the  world  knows. 

This  is  another  gigantic  step  in  the 
new  world  of  artificial  hearts  and  the 
maintenance  of  life  through  these  im- 
plants! We  urge  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  grant  accolades  now  to 
all  those  physicians  who  are  venturing 
in  this  important  field. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  following: 
[From  the  Harrisburg  (PA)  Patriot.  Mar.  15, 
1985] 
FDA  Approval  Boosts  Hkuhkt  Hkutt 

(By  Laura  Muha) 
Hershey  Medical  C«iter  is  one  ster  closer 
to  performing  an  artificial-beart  implant 
now  that  the  federal  government  has  ap- 
proved use  of  its  device. 

Dr.  William  S.  Pierce,  who  developed  Her- 
shey's  artificial  heart,  was  given  permission 
early  yesterday  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  use  the  device  in  humans. 
There  is  no  way  to  tell  when  an  implant 
will  be  performed  because  the  procedure 
will  be  done  only  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
keep  heart  transplant  candidates  alive  untfl 
donor  hearts  are  found. 

"(Currently  there  are  no  candidates  for  the 
procedure,"  said  Carl  Andrews,  medical 
center  spokesman,  in  a  prepared  statemmt. 
Asked  how  many  artificial  heart  ta^lante 
Pierce  was  given  permission  to  perform.  An- 
drews said.  "It's  not  Just  one-time  [approv- 
al]." But  he  declined  to  elaborate. 

Pierce  is  only  the  second  surgeon  in  the 
nation  to  receive  permission  to  implant 
artificial  hearts  in  humans.  E>r.  William 
DeVries,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Utah 
and  now  with  the  Humana  Heart  Institute 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  granted  FDA  approv- 
al in  1982.  He  has  performed  implants  on 
three  patients. 

The  medical  center  on  Dec.  12  appUed  for 
FDA  approval  to  use  the  air-driven  heart, 
which  has  been  tested  extensively  in  ani- 
mals. 

After  reviewing  the  request,  the  FDA 
asked  the  medical  center  for  more  informa- 
tion. The  information,  the  nature  of  which 
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was  net  made  public,  waa  mailed  to  the  n>A 
about  a  month  ago. 

When  an  %rtlfldal  heart  la  Implantfd  at 
Heiabey.  the  patient  wfll  be  required  to  aign 
a  f our-paie  eonaent  form  that  warns  there 
is  a'  "alight  but  definite  chance"  compllea- 
Uooa  could  set  In  after  the  Implant,  maklnc 
a  transplant  Impossible,  Pierce  laid  In  a 
recent  interview. 

"If  the  patient  has  an  trreversiMe  situa- 
tion such  as  a  massive  stroke,  we  would  not 
lo  ahead  with  the  transplant,  and  the  pa- 
tient would  Just  have  to  Uve  with  the  artifi- 
cial heart."  he  said. 

If  a  temporary  artificial  heart  is  implant- 
ed at  berabey.  it  win  not  be  the  first  time 
for  such  a  pcoeedure. 

Dr.  Denton  Cooley.  a  Texas  heart  sur- 
geon, performed  two  Implants.  In  1M9  and 
IMl.  Although  neither  procedure  had  FDA 
approval,  both  succeeded  In  keeping  the  pa- 
tients alive  untn  donor  hearta  were  found 
and  trmnManted.  Both  patients,  however, 
died  within  days  of  the  transplants. 

A  short-term  artificial  heart  implant  per- 
formed at  the  University  of  Arisona  last 
week  enabled  doctors  to  keep  a  heart  trans- 
plant patient  alive  for  11  hours  until  a 
■donor  heart  was  found  and  transplanted. 
That  procedure  drew  critidam  because  it  did 
not  bave  VDA  api»t>val. 

The  patient  in  Ariaona  later  died  of  com- 
plications from  the  transplant. 

When  evaluating  experimental  devices 
such  as  artificial  hearts  for  use  In  humans, 
the  VDA's  primary  concern  is  "for  the 
safety  and  eff eetlveneas  of  the  device  .  .  . 
that  the  device  not  fafl  whOe  it's  sitting  In 
the  patient."  an  FDA  spokesman  told  the 
Patriot-News  In  a  recent  Interview. 


LBOISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  A 
REBID  OF  CONRAIL 

(Mr.  AFPLEGATE  asked  and  ww 
given  pennlailon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Ifr.  APPLEOATE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
think  It's  time  that  Congress  woke  up 
to  what  is  hMVenlng  with  the  admin- 
istration's acceptance  of  Norfolk  it 
Southern's  bid  to  buy  ConralL  It  la 
truly  one  of  the  alltlme  ripof  f  s  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Do  you  know  that  the  $1.2  billion 
bid  Is  only  one-fourth  of  the  railroad's 
estimated  valtie?  Do  you  know  that 
there  are  $860  million  In  cash  reserves 
and  $200  million  in  pension  funds  in- 
cluded In  the  sale.  That  means  that 
Norfolk  ft  Southern  Is  buying  the  rail- 
road for  $150  million  and  getting  over 
3  billion  dollars'  worth  of  prtq^erty  and 
equipment  thrown  in.  Not  a  bad  deal 
at  alL  The  administration  has  given 
away  a  valuable  piece  of  property  and 
hiia  stuck  the  taxpayers  with  a  $7  bil- 
lion loss. 

Please  Join  me  In  cosponsorlng  HJl. 
1455  to  require  a  rebid  of  ConralL 
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SUPPORT  FOR  NICARAGU AN 
RESISTANCE  URGED 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  In 
view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  of  Nicaragua  has  pro- 
claimed its  allegiance  to  Marxism-Len- 
inism, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  San- 
dinistas iiave  restricted  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, travel,  worship,  and  assem- 
bly, have  failed  to  gxiarantee  civil  Jus- 
tice, and  have  failed  to  conduct  free 
and  fair  elections,  and  that  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  now  threatens  re- 
gional peace  and  the  human  rights  In 
the  region  of  Central  America,  I  have 
initiated  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. The  resolution  does  a  number  of 
things. 

First,  it  reaffirms  the  declaration  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
made  In  1079.  that  the  soluUon  to  Ni- 
caragua's political  problems  is  exclu- 
sively within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua;  second,  it  urges 
the  President  to  grant  explicit  politi- 
cal recognition  to  the  democratic  op- 
position in  Nicaragua;  and  finally  it 
urges  the  President  and  all  members 
of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  to  support  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance in  its  quest  for  peace,  for 
human  rights,  for  free  elections,  and 
for  national  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  coeponsorship 
by  the  Members. 


THE  WONDERFUL 

SURVIVABILITT  OF  THE  MX 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  make  the  first  Important  de- 
cision this  year  on  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  seriousness  about  the  def- 
icit. The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
will  commit  $1.5  billion  to  the  further 
production  of  a  weapon  which  no  one 
thinks  very  lilghly  of  strategically— 
the  MX  missUe. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  reconcile  serious 
concern  about  the  deficit  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1.5  billion  for  this  set  of 
MX's.  to  be  foUowed  by  $3  billion  or 
wliatever  billion  next  year,  and  on  and 
on  and  on. 

The  MX  Is  a  wonderful  weapon.  It 
lias  a  survivability  that  no  one  could 
Imagine.  It  has  survived  changes  in  its 
basing  mode:  It  has  survived  changes 
In  its  strategic  mission;  and  it  has  sur- 
vived changes  in  the  international  at- 
moQ>here.  We  used  to  be  told  we 
needed  It  to  be  mobile;  now  we  need  it 
in  place.  We  used  to  be  told  we  need  it 
because  we  were  not  having  tallts  with 
the  Russians;  now  we  are  told  we  need 
it  because  we  are  having  talks  with  the 
Russians. 

I  wlU  predict  that  if  we  ever  have 
successful  negotiations,  we  will  be  told 
that  we  need  it  because  we  used  to 
have  talks  with  the  Russians. 

They  changed  the  basing  mode,  they 
changed  the  rationale,  and  they 
changed  the  strategic  context.  One 


thing  Is  unchanging:  it  is  a  constant 
and  growing  drain  on  the  taxpayers' 
dollars.  It  is  a  weapon  that  Is  unneces- 
sary, and  we  can  ill  afford  it  if  we  are 
serious  about  the  deficit  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  t^ope  we  will  foUow 
the  Important  lead  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  They  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  voting  no  on  it.  I  hope 
the  House  will  follow. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  REMEDIAL  LBG- 
ISLA'nON  FOLLOWS  ESM 
FRAUD 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  ESM  Gov- 
ernment Securities,  Inc.,  operating  out 
of  my  hometown  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
has  defrauded  investors  throughout 
this  country  of  over  $300  million  and 
caused  the  collapse  of  financial  insti- 
tutions as  far  away  from  Rorida  as 
Ohio. 

ESM  was  able  to  work  this  fraud  un- 
detected by  regulatory  agencies  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  loophole  in  our 
Federal  securities  laws. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  C<»n- 
mlsslon.  our  Federal  agency  empow- 
ered to  regulate  and  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  securities  transactions  in  this 
country.  Is  prohibited  from  regulating 
Government  securities  brokers  be- 
cause of  an  exteiptlon  provision. 

I  am  Introducing  today,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  1934  Securities  Exchange 
Act  wliich  will  bring  Government  se- 
curities and  Government  securities 
brokers  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Sectirities  and  Exchaqge  Commission. 

This  amendment  wtl  require  Gov- 
ernment securities  brokers  to  register 
with  the  SEC,  abide  by  its  rules, 
become  subject  to  SEC  investigations 
and  audits,  and  provide  the  protection 
that  is  so  necessary  for  our  citizens 
who  choose  to  Invest  in  Government 
securities.  < 


A  COMMONSENSE  VOTE  ON  THE 
MX 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  put 
away  the  blind  faith  and  bring  forth 
some  common  sense  on  the  MX  vote.  I 
encourage  all  of  you  to  remember  the 
story  of  David  and  Goliath.  An  over- 
armed,  muscle-bound  giant^was  no 
match  for  a  reliable  weapon  and  a 
smart,  tough  opponent.  This  is  the 
lesson  we  should  apply. . 

The  MX  does  nothing  to  strengthen 
America.  First,  it  Is  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack.  Its  function  has  been 
lost  In  a  fog  of  36  failed  basing  modes. 
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A  weapon  I  that  cannot  survive  enemy 
attack  is  useless. 

Second,  ft  is  dangerous.  As  a  first- 
strike  weapon,  the  MX  intimidates 
and  provokes,  it  does  not  deter  or 
defend.  Piiesident  Reagan  refers  to  it 
as  the  "Peace  Keeper."  "Peace 
Ripper"  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Third,  tlie  arms-control  purpose  of 
the  weapon  Is  unclear.  If  the  MX  \b 
really  a  bargaining  chip,  why  does  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  insist  it  is  not? 

Finally,  ithe  $25  billion  for  the  MX 
saps  the  vjtsJlty  of  our  economy. 

Before  ve  cast  our  votes  next  week, 
we  must  t«member  the  real  measure 
of  naUonftl  strength  does  not  depend 
solely  on  militur  power  or  "tough 
guy"  rheioric.  National  strength  Is 
'  also  measured  by  counting  how  m^ny 
Ameriqui  children  are  in  school  receiv- 
ing a  yroig  education,  how  many  Jobs 
we  are  craating,  how  many  toxic  waste 
sites  we  are  cleaning  up— in  other 
words,  how  we  are  working  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  citizens 
in  this  so^ety.  These  are  also  tests  of 
a  nation'slstxength. 

Finally,  by  voting  for  the  "Peace 
Keeper"  Ubeled  "MX  miasUe,"  we 
make  a  statement  about  the  nature  of 
our  country  today.  What  wHl  our  con- 
stituents think  of  our  sincerity?  While 
we  sit  in  iGeneva  talking  arms  reduc- 
tion, we  4tlll  kneel  at  the  alter  of  the 
war-lndtihg,  glasaJaw  MX  mlssUe. 

lb.  £fetckker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  against  this 
wasteful  Uid  ineffective  MX  missile. 


supporters  to  state  security  headquarters  on 
grounds  that  they  were  participating  in  a 
UJB.-aponsored  plot  to  overthrow  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  Think  of  it:  An  offer  by 
the  oppositioa  to  put  down  arms  and  to 
stHt  talking  about  achieving  the  Sandinis- 
tas' own  early  promises  is  dismissed  ss  a 
'  hostOe  conspiracy. 

Tes,  Mr.  Speaker,  think  of  it 


SEEING  THROUGH  THE 
SANDINISTAS 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  periniBsion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  last 
Sunday,  Ifarch  17, 1085.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  lead  editorial  exposed  the 
Sandinistas  of  Nicaragua  for  the  left- 
wing  fasdtets  that  they  are.  For  those 
who  may]  liave  missed  Uie  editorial,  or 
who  think  that  liberals  cannot  support 
the  Prefident's  anti-Sandinista  poli- 
cies, let  me  quote  the  liberal  Post. 

The  SanHlnistas  claim  the  crisis  In  Nicara- 
gua arise4  from  their  conflict  with  the 
United  Stitea.  This  is  not  sa  It  arlaea  In  the 
first  inrtaace  from  their  conflict  with  their 
fellow  dtfcens.  cg)ecially  with  the  demo- 
cratic pe<^le  who  fought  the  Somoaa  dicta- 
torship, whose  leaders  served  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  the  early  period  and  who  turned 
against  t%e  Sandinistas  only  when  they 
found  theidemocratlc  promise  of  the  revolu- 
tion b^nsldmied. 

The 
hi4>pen< 
unilatei 
dialog 
tion  wl 
tosuppo^ 

The  Sahdinistas  initial  TtaficmuB  to  the 
proposal  was  to  bar  (opposition  leader) 
Arturo  Cruz  from  returning  to  Nicaragua  to 
announce  It  and  to  summon  some  of  Its  local 


MX  UTRRn.H!  NOT  A  TRUMP 
CARD 

(BIrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.)  

Mrs.  BOXER.  Vtx.  Speaker,  several 
prcHno^ents  of  the  MX  missile  say  that 
we  need  it  as  a  bargaining  chip  or  a 
trump  card.  This  is  ridiculous  on  its 
face,  and  the  American  people  know  it 
They  do  not  support  the  MX  missile 
because  they  know  we  have  a  lot  of 
trump  cards  In  our  deck. 

We  have  324  strategic  bombers;  we 
have  3.554  nuclear  weapons  on  strate- 
gic bonfbers;  we  have  11,400  strategic 
nuclear  weapons;  we  have  1,030 
ICBM's;  we  have  2,310  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  IC:BM's;  we  have  30,000  total 
nuclear  wemions;  and  we  have  on  sub- 
marines 5,728  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the 
American  people  understand  that  this 
rhetoric  that  we  need  the  MX  as  a 
trump  card  is  ridiculous.  The  question 
Is.  Do  we  need  it  as  a  weia>on  in  our  ar- 
senal? The  experts  tell  us,  no.  I  h(ft>e 
we  will  sustain  the  vote  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  defeat  the 
MX  missile. 
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ANNUAL  R3PORT  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  ACnvmES  IN  FIELDS 
OF  SCIENCX:  AND  TECHNOtO- 
GY,  1984— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foixr)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read,  and 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  March  20, 1985.) 


ABOLISH  BdX 


Bt  goes  on  to  describe  what 

after  the  recent  offer  of  a 

cease-fire     and     political 

le  by  the  democratic  oppoei- 

^h  President  Reagan  is  tiying 


(Mr.  CjONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
never  easy  to  refuse  a  President's  re- 
quest for  a  weapons  system,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  MX  program  is  not  Jus- 
tifiable, that  it  will  not  add  to  the  Na- 
tion's defense,  and  that  the  MX  ought 
to  be  abolished.  We  can  better  use  the 


funds  elsewhere— on  help  for  the 
homeless  and  the  poor,  for  example,  as 
Archbishop  O'Connor  suggested  to  me 
in  a  letter  a  few  days  ago.  , 

The  BiX  iu)pears  to  be  a  formidable 
wei4>on,  no  doubt  about  it  MX  Is  Ex- 
tremely accurate,  it  has  multiple  war- 
heads, and  perhaps  most  impootant  of 
all,  it  features  a  short  "bum  time" 
that  makes  it  almost  impossible  even 
for  a  space-based  defense  to  detect  and 
track,  so  that  defending  against  it  Is 
extraordinarily  difficult  But  the  capa- 
bilities of  this  weapon  are  undermined 
by  the  lacA  of  any  credible  basing 
mode  for  it 

The  whole  argument  for  the  MX  in 
the  first  place  was  that  oiu-  land-based 
BCinuteman  missile  is.  or  would 
become,  vulnerable  to.  attack.  The  so- 
lution was  supposed  to  be  a  mobile 
missile  that  would  be  extremely  hard 
to  detect;  it  would  be  i  land-based  ver- 
sion of  our  elusive,  submarine-borne 
missQes.  That  was  what  MX  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  But  when  MX  was  finally 
built  it  was  not  small  and  mobUe,  but 
big  and  hard  to  move.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  President  Carter  had 
agreed  to  limit  the  number  of  launch- 
ers, but  in  order  to  preserve  the 
number  of  warheads  available,  he  de- 
cided to  Increase  the  size  of  the  MX  so 
that  it  could  have  multiple  wartieads. 
This  decision  greatly  limited  the  possi- 
bilities of  any  mobile  basing  for  tbe 
MX,  even  though  it  did  preserve  the 
p^aTimiim  number  of  warhieads  per- 
mitted under  the  SALT  agreements. 

When  President  Reagan  came  into 
office,  the  question  of  how  to  base  the 
MX  was  a  hot  item.  President  Carter 
wanted  a  mobile  so-called  raee  tradi 
basing  mode,  in  keeping  with  the  origi- 
nal idea  of  a  hard-to-find,  hard-to-hit 
missQe.  President  Reagan  vetoed  that 
idea  because  of  opposition  in  the 
Western  States  where  the  MX  would 
have  been  placed  and  came  up  with 
the  dense  pack  theory,  which  Air 
Force  briefers  admitted  was,  in  their 
word,  "contralogicaL"  As  such,  it  got 
hooted  out  of  town.  Then,  incredibly, 
the  President  opted  for  stuffing  the 
MX  into  Minuteman  sUos.  So  there  we 
have  it— a  missile  that  was  supposed  to 
solve  the  vulnerability  of  the  Minute- 
man,  being  put  into  that  same  vulner- 
able Minuteman  base.  If  the  idea  of 
MX  was  to  have  a  weapon  with  a  safe 
base,  this  was  the  worst  possible  thing 
to  do,  and  we  all  know  it 

If  MX  had  the  safe  kind  of  basing 
that  it  was  supposed  to  tiave.  there 
might  be  some  argument  for  it  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  President 
himself  bears  responsibility  for  the 
lack  of  any  credible  base  for  the  ICX. 
We  would  be  far  better  off  to  forgo 
this  sjrstem  and  await  the  building  of 
one  that  is  in  fact  small  and  mobile. 
Ironically,  the  -Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion's only  Justification  for  MX  1b  that 
It  is  a  transitional  system,  to  be  de- 
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ployed  in  limited  numbers  while  build- 
ing—gueas  what?— Midgetman.  And 
what  is  Midgetman?  It  is  a  small. 
mobUe  missile.  Exactly  what  MX  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  first  place.  ICX 
is  not  credible,  and  there  is  no  point  in 
building  it.  As  a  bargaining  chip,  it  has 
the  approximate  value  of  a  barnyard 
chip. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  biU  that  will  cor- 
rect an  inequity  imposed  by  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  The  law 
now  places  a  cap  on  the  Issuance  of  In- 
dustrial development  bonds— a  cap  of 
$200  million  or  $150  per  capita  in  each 
SUte. 

My  own  State.  Arizona,  is  now  suf- 
fering the  results  of  those  provisions. 
Arizona  had  one  of  the  highest  growth 
rates  in  the  Nation,  but  it  is  a  State 
with  little  of  the  capital  needed  to  sus- 
tain such  growth  rates.  The  original 
intent  of  IDB's  was  to  create  new  Job<« 
by  spurring  private  sector  investment 
in  plants  and  equipment  The  inclu- 
sion of  student  loan  and  poUution  con- 
trol bonds  perverts  the  original  intent 
of  IDB's.  Moreover,  in  Arizona,  as  in 
many  other  States,  the  combined  total 
of  student  loan  and  pollution  control 
bonds  issued  in  recent  years  has  ex- 
ceeded the  cap  for  all  IDB's  by  some 
$8  million.  Many  areas  of  our  Nation 
were  dependent  on  these  bonds  for 
hoped  for  development,  and  they  now 
face  a  bleak  future  because  of  the  low 
volume  of  IDB's  authorized  by  the 
Deficit  Rediiction  Act. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  ef- 
fectively remove  student  loan  and  pol- 
lution control  bonds  from  the  recently 
enacted  cap.  Passage  of  this  bill  would 
enaUe  those  commimities  now  unable 
to  finance  development  to  fund  the 
private  sector  activity  that  will  spur 
economic  growth  and  produce  Jobs.  I 
urge  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  by  the  Congress. 


DETERRENCE.  MODERNIZA'HON, 
AND  THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuConf  ]  is  recognized  for  80  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  being  handed  this  Orwellian 
proposition  by  the  Republican  admin- 
istration: "Tou  can't  be  in  favor  of 
arms  control  imless  you  favor  the  MX 
missile." 

I  myself  omxMe  the  I£X  missile  on 
national  security  grounds.  A  vulnera- 
ble weapon  invites  attack.  It  does  not 
deter  attack,  period. 


But  inasmuch  as  the  President  has 
told  us  that  arms  control  will  be  our 
reward  for  this  missile,  I  have  taken 
this  afternoon  so  that  we  can  examine 
the  security  case  against  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  the  military  consequences  of 
the  arms  control  course  which  the  Re- 
publican administration  is  taking  us 
on. 

I  have  examined  this  question  care- 
fully as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Committee  over  the  last 
several  months  and  I  have  been  driven 
inescapably  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions. 

First.  The  Republican  administra- 
tion's nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
arms  control  policies  are  disastrous.  I 
am  not  speaking  here  in  moral  terms 
or  even  diplomatic  terms.  I  am  speak- 
ing only  in  military  security  terms.       » 

Second.  There  is  a  much  better  al- 
ternative available  to  this  country 
which  lets  us  save  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
these  vulnerable  MX  missiles,  to  star 
war  schemes  and  other  exotic  gadget- 
ry,  which  at  the  same  time  will  let  us 
live  in  a  safer  and  more  secure  world. 
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Today  I  am  going  to  lay  out  the 
facts  and  the  reasoning  which  demon- 
strate this  argxmient,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  any  other  Member  who  wishes 
to  agree  or  even  to  disagree  with  me. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
point  out  the  many  defects  in  the 
present  Republican  national  security 
policy  and  the  peril  that  these  defects 
create  for  the  safety  of  America  and 
for  the  American  people. 

But  nothing  I  say  today  should  be 
taken  in  any  way  as  criticism  for  the 
hardy  band  of  courageous  Republicans 
who  have  chosen  to  stand  up  for  na- 
tional security  time  and  again  by  cast- 
ing their  votes  for  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  and  against  weapons  like 
the  MX  missile. 

These  good  men  and  women  have 
served  their  consciences  and  their 
good  Judgment  against  the  most  inten- 
sive pressure  and  they  deserve  the  Na- 
tion's thanks. 

But  the  perilous  policies  of  the  Re- 
publican administration  and  the  Re- 
publican leadership  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
another  matter,  as  I  will  show. 

THE  TWO  CHpICBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  basic  na- 
tional security  programs  available  <  to 
us  today.  On  the  one  hand  we  can 
modernize  our  strategic  weapons 
across  the  board  and  allow  the  Soviets 
to  do  the  same:  or  we  can  choose  in- 
stead to  freeze  both  sides  into  gradual- 
ly declining  first  strike  siuprise  attack 
capability. 

If  the  modernization  is  allowed  to 
run  its  course  as  the  administration 
wishes,  our  ability  to  deter  a  Soviet 
attack,  a  Soviet  nuclear  first  strike 
attack  wlU  be  severely  compromised. 


In  contrast,  a  bilateral  verifiable 
freeze  will  give  us  more  protection 
against  a  Soviet  first  strike  than  we 
have  ever  had.  more  than  the  Republi- 
can program  will  give  us. 

The  key  problem  with  the  adminis- 
tration's so-called  Strategic  Weapons 
Modernization  Program  is  also  its  key 
attraction  for  its  supporters.  Its  main 
thrust  is  toward  greater  accuracy  and 
greater  surprise.  That  is.  greater  capa- 
bility for  a  disarming  first  strike. 

The  administration  says  it  would 
never  use  this  surprise  attack  technol- 
ogy but  it  feels  safer  if  we  have  it 
anyway. 

The  administration  ignores  when  it 
says  this  simple  fact:  The  technology 
of  first  strike  accurate  surprise  weap- 
ons is  increasing  faster  than  the  tech- 
nology of  countering  them  and  if  we 
want  accuracy  and  surprise  for  our- 
selves the  price  must  be  to  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have  them  also. 

The  cost  of  that  will  far  exceed  any 
gain  that  we  could  ponibly  expect. 
But  if  we.  instead,  freeze  the  Soviet 
deployable  first  strike  technology  in 
return  for  their  freezing  our  own,  the 
gain  will  far  exceed  the  cost  for  Amer- 
ica, and  for  the  American  people. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  define  these 
alternatives.  President  Reagan's  cur- 
rent program,  which  includes  START 
and  bullddown  proposals,  is  the  best 
example  of  what  we  might  call  the 
"modernization  above  all"  view  of  na- 
tional sectirity. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  top  arms  con- 
trol thinkers,  who  have  served  under 
Republican  as  well  as  Democratic 
Presidents,  say  that  the  administra- 
tion's arms  control  offers  aren't  even 
intended  to  be  accepted.  These  experts 
say  that  the  administration's  offers 
are  written  to  ensure  that  the  Soviets 
reject  them.  They  are  Just  window 
dressing  to  get  the  President's  wei4>- 
ons  through  this  Congress,  sort  of  like 
the  booster  phase  of  the  missiles  they 
want  to  build:  essential  for  the  launch 
of  a  new  weapons  program  but  soon  to 
be  discarded  once  that  weapon  pro- 
gram is  started. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion.  I  am 
going  to  assume  that  this  is  not  true.  I 
am  going  to  assiune  that  the  adminis- 
tration's arms  control  declarations, 
and  there  have  been  many  of  them, 
are  sincere.  More  than  that.  I  am 
going  to  assume  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  are  accepted  by  the 
Russians  word  for  word  exactly  as  the 
administration  has  laid  them  on  the 
table  at  Geneva. 

Even  If  we  thus  give  every  lieneflt  of 
the  doubt,  the  facts  tell  us  that  we 
are,  under  those  conditions,  on  the 
road  to  military  disaster  even  if  the 
Russians  should  accept  our  proposals. 

I  want  to  take  the  next  few  minutes 
to  explain  why. 

The  START  proposal  in  Geneva 
would  reduce  each  side  to  5.000  ballis- 


tic missile  warheads  by  the  mld-1990's. 
Bullddown  provides  a  schedule  for 
phasing  down  the  arsenal  to  the 
START  limits  and  requires  that  one  or 
two  older  warheads  be  retired  as  new 
ones,  more  advanced  ones  are  de- 
ployed. 

Bullddown  also  proposes  a  limit  on 
strategic  nUsbile  throw-weight,  but 
this  is  not  ieally  important  because  it 
will  simply  follow  along  with  the  war- 
head limit.  {That  is.  if  the  two  sides 
come  down  to  the  warhead  limit,  in 
the  process; they  will  also  come  down 
to  the  throit-weight  limit. 

START  vso  proposed  limits  on 
bomber  gro^  weight,  but  we  here  in 
the  Con^eta  need  not  concern  our- 
selves about  this  is  detaU  since  bomb- 
ers will  not  be  survivable.  will  not  be 
survlvable  under  the  admlnistraticm's 
program. 

Among  the  nonsurvivable  bombers 
of  the  futuse  will  be  the  vaunted  B-IB 
for  which  ire  are  about  to  pay  some 
$30  billion,  as  well  as  the  Stealth 
bomber  which  has  a  budget  that  is 
classified  but  is  also  very  expensive. 

All  of  thic  will  be  taxpayers'  money 
down  the  drain  under  the  R^miblican 
arms  control  program  and  the  admin- 
istration does-  not  even  seem  to  know 
It. 

More  about  those  bombers  in  Just  a 
few  minute^. 

I  want  my*  colleagues  to  note,  and  I 
hope  very  darefully.  that  the  START- 
builddown  arms  control  idea  does  not 
limit  Soviet  acciuvcy  nor  Soviet  sur- 
prise in  anjt  respect  at  all. 

This  is  the  key  defect  in  the  admin- 
istration's arms  contxol  offer  in 
Geneva  and  I  will  be  returning  to  that 
point  repMtedly  this  afternoon. 

Current  Administration  plans  call  for 
100  silo-ba$ed  MX  miasaes  plus  per- 
haps 500  jingle  warhead  Midgetman 
ICBM's  in  tuperhard  sUos:  alternative- 
ly Midgetiaan  might  be  on  semihard 
transported  in  order  to  provide  some 
measure  of  survivability  and  mobility. 
But  either;  way  this  gives  a  total  of 
12.500  ICBlf  warheads.  The  remaining 
3.500  strategic  warheads  under  the 
START  will  be  carried  oa  highly  accu- 
rate Tridcdt  II  sulnnarlne-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  or  SLBM's  as  they 
are  called. 

Now,  there  are  many  variations  on 
this  them«  that  I  have  laid  out  on 
these  plani.  The  imoffidal  preference 
to  the  Air  Force,  for  example,  appears 
to  be  to  get  the  largest  number  of  new 
ICBM  wutieads  in  the  shortest  time 
at  the  low^  cost. 

This  ml<ht  mean  that  those  niun- 
bers  I  havA  Just  cited  would  change  to 
a  MX-heaty  force  of  250,  not  100.  but 
250  missilds  with  2.500  warheads  plus 
2.500  Trid^t  U  warheads. 

There  are  other  advocates  who 
would  readh  the  START  limits  in  sev- 
eral other  ways.  For  example,  some 
prefer  to  go  the  opposite  direction, 
with  only  1.500  ICBM's  and  50  MX 


missiles  and  I.OOO  Midgetman  missiles 
plus  3.500  Trident  II  missiles. 

Todior  I  Just  want  to  take  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration  a  middle 
course  of  let  us  say  175  BCX  missiles 
and  750  Midgetman  missiles.  This 
would  give  us  2.500  fuUy  modernized 
ICBM  warheads  pliis  25  fuUy  modern- 
ized Trident  II  warheads,  and  that 
would  be  under  the  administration's 
ceilings  in  its  arms  control  offer. 

Any  Member  can  adjust  these  num- 
bers'any  way  they  want.  But  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  START  and 
buUddown  variations  are  not  as  signifi- 
cant as  Members  might  think,  because 
the  problem  is  not  in  numerical  de- 
tails. It  is  in  the  lack  of  qualitative 
arms  control  in  the  negotiating  posi- 
tion this  administration  is  taking  to 
Geneva. 

This  lack  leads  to  near  total  vulner- 
ability for  both  our  ICBM's  and  our 
bombers.  both  ours  and  theirs. 

The  outcome  of  the  Republican  stra- 
tegic modernization  program  wiU  be 
precisely  what  it  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent: a  massive  deterioration  of  Ameri- 
can ability  to  respond  to  Soviet  attack. 
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The  administration's  modernization 
program  is  designed  to  give  us  greater 
accuracy  and  surprise  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Its  arms  control  proposals  in 
Geneva  are  designed  not  to  control 
these  technologies,  but  to  protect  our 
right  to  them.  But  there  is  no  way.  my 
friends,  that  we  can  do  this  without 
protecting  the  Soviet's  right  to  do  ex- 
actly the  same  thing. 

Therefore,  the  Republican  weapons 
modernization  program  will  enhance 
Soviet  ability  to  disable  our  deterrent 
with  a  surprise  attack  first  strike. 

The  nuclear  freeze  supported  by  a 
majority  of  House  Democrats  is  very 
different  indeed.  It  seeks  rather  than 
avoids  qualitative  arms  control.  It  calls 
for  a  negotiated,  bilateral,  and  verifia- 
ble prohibition  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deplojrment  of  nuclear  war- 
heads and  delivery  vehicles. 

Now.  it  is  clear  that  the  freeze 
cannot  be  complete  and  is  instantane- 
ous. We  have  to  do  it  in  phases,  begin- 
ning with  the  most  easily  verifiable 
weapons.  By  happy  coincidence,  these 
are  also  the  largest,  the  quickest,  and 
the  most  destabilizing  weapons  that 
we  have  to  control. 

Two  years  ago  the  House  Democrat- 
ic leadership  brought  to  this  floor  and 
won  passage  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13,  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 
This  was  a  remarkably  practical  out- 
line of  a  first  phase  nuclear  freeze 
treaty  which  Is  eminently  better  than 
the  Republican  administration  has 
proposed. 

The  most  significant  element  of  the 
House  freeze  proposal  is  its  complete 
prohibition  on  flight  testing  of  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  it  is  this  difference 
that  defines  the  difference  between 
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the  parties  on  the  question  of  this  Na- 
tion's national  security. 

A  ballistic  missile  flight  test  is  one  of 
the  most  easily  identifiable  and  defin- 
able and  verifiable  things  on  Earth 
and  it  is  essential,  of  course,  that  test- 
ing, to  increasing  a  missile's  accuracy 
and  surprise. 

Nuclear  warhead  testing  is  also  pro-  • 
hiblted  under  a  freeze  of  the  kind  the 
House  adopted  a  year  ago.  This  is  how 
we  sharply  limit  the  modification  of 
warheads  to  fit  them  to  new  or  highly 
modified  missUes. 

The  flight  of  a  nuclear  bomber,  inci- 
dentally. Is  considered  to  be.  under  the 
freeze  that  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  and  Members  passed 
through  the  House,  training  rather 
than  testing.  The  freeze  v^ould  permit 
the  flight  of  a  nuclear  bomber. 

Missile  launchers,  including  sflos.  are 
neither  nuclear  warheads  nor  delivery 
vehicles  and  thus,  their  improvement 
is  not  constrained  in  any  way  by  the 
freeze  that  we  Democrats  support. 

For  similar  reasons,  ballistic  >aissile 
submarines  are  not  constrained  either 
by  the  freeze.  They  may  be  replaced, 
improved,  or  modernized  in  any  way, 
provided  that  the  total  number  of  mis- 
sile launch  tubes  is  not  increased. 

Thus,  under  our  approach  to  nation- 
al security  and  arms  control  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  would  have  the  following 
forces. 

On  ICBM's,  first,  Minuteman  U  and 
III  as  they  exist  today,  but  in  harder 
and  stronger  and  more  survlvable  silos. 
Second,  on  bombers,  it  would  permit 
the  B-52  and  FB-111  bombers  as  they 
exist  (oday,  plus  a  small  number  of  B- 
1  bombers  which  have  already  been 
built.  These  aircraft  could  be  replaced 
by  identical  aircraft  or  improved  for 
purposes  of  safety. 

Third,  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles.  The  freeze  would  permit  Tri- 
dent 1  and  Poseidon  missiles  as  they 
exist  today.  New  Trident  ships  could 
be  produced.  The  ships  could  be  pro- 
duced or  modified,  as  could  ships  of  a 
later  design. 

Foiulh,  air-launched  strategic  cruise 
missiles.  These  would  be  permitted  as 
they  exist  today. 

The  freeze  does  many  other  things 
involving  production  (ind  deployment. 
But  as  I  intend  to  show  today,  if  the 
freeze  did  nothing  else  but  stop  war- 
head tests  and  ballistic  mlssUe  flight 
tests,  while,  at  the  same  time,  permit- 
ting missile  basing  to  become  more 
survivable,  this  alone  would  make  it 
far  superior  to  the  Republican  mod- 
ernization program  from  the  stand- 
point of  U.S.  military  security. 

I  know  this  assertion  will  surprise 
some  people.  But  let  us  look  at  it  in 
detail  today.  Let  us  contrast  the  na- 
tional security  impact  of  the  Republi- 
can modernization  program  and  the 
freeze  that  House  Democrats  passed 
through  the  House  a  year  ago,  a  freeze 
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oa  nuclear  deterrence  and  what  that 
impact  la  <m  nuclear  deterrence. 

During  the  last  15  years,  the  ability 
of  our  American  slloe  to  survive  attack 
has  been  kMdnc  grotmd  to  the  ability 
of  Soviet  land-based  IC8M 's  to  con- 
duct attack. 

The  core  of  the  concern  about  silo 
vulnerability  is  the  advent  of  several 
thousand  relatively  modem,  accurate, 
reliable.  Soviet  ICBM's  with  mulUple 
warheads. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970'8  we 
had  1,054  single  warhead  silo  based 
ICBM's.  Out  of  that  1,054  more  than 
900  reliable  warheads  would  have  sur- 
vived Soviet  attack  in  the  1970's.  Since 
then  America  has  modernized  very  vig- 
orously. We  have  tripled  our  silo  hard- 
ness up  to  the  present  2.000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  We  have  replaced  550 
older  single  warhead  missiles  with  an 
equal  number  of  more  accurate  triple 
warhead  Minuteman  Ill's.  We  have 
Improved  these  missiles  yet  again  by 
doubling  their  yield,  improving  their 
accuracy  and  installing  a  system  for 
rapid  retargeting. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  we  have  been 
standing  stllL  We  have  not  been  stand- 
ing stllL  As  we  have  modernized  in 
this  fashion,  the  Soviets  have  also 
modernized,  in  part,  but  not  entirely, 
driven  by  our  own  modernization. 
They  have  gone  heavily  into  multiple 
warhead  missiles  and  thus  can  now 
throw  two  ICSM  warheads  against 
each  U.S.  silo,  while  retaining  a  sub- 
stantial reserve.  At  the  same  time, 
tbey  have  improved  their  ICBM  accu- 
racy so  that  instead  of  landing  war- 
heads within  a  half  mile  of  their 
target,  they  can  land  within  an  eighth 
mile  of  their  target. 

As  a  resiilt  of  this  modernization  on 
both  sides,  ours  and  theirs,  while  we 
have  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  our  ICBlf  warheads,  the  number  of 
these  warheads  that  could  survive  a 
coordinated  Soviet  attack  has  fallen  to 
less  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  the 
1970's.  And  I  do  not  think  that  is  any 
bargain,  from  a  security  standpoint  or 
from  a  standpoint  of  the  budget  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  That  over 
the  past  decade  modernization  has 
given  us  better  ICBM's.  but  less  deter- 
rence. This  can  be  said  because  we  all 
know  that  the  ability  to  survive  and 
strike  back  is  what  makes  a  nuclear 
weapon  deter  an  aggressor. 

If  Soviet  modernization  continues,  as 
apparently  our  arms  control  offer  in 
Geneva  would  permit  over  the  next 
decade,  and  as  the  Republican  plan 
would  permit,  this  effect  that  I  have 
lust  described  wlU  intensify  in  aU 
probabiUty  and  the  U.S.  ICBM  deter- 
rence wiU  drop  to  near^ero. 

Published  reports  suggest  that  cur- 
rent Soviet  silos  are  about  6,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  hard  in  terms 
of  the  measurement  of  their  surviv- 
ability and  reinforcement. 


Recent  experiments  by  the  UJEL  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency  indicate  that 
super  hard  silos  capable  of  surviving 
not  6.000.  but  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  pressure  per  square  inch, 
may  be  achieveable.  But  super  harden- 
ing by  itself  will  not  reduce  ICBM  vul- 
nerability. 

In  a  race  between  the  defender's 
hardness  of  his  silos  and  the  attacker's 
accuracy,  the  rules  are  stacked  in 
favor  of  the  attacker. 
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This  is  because  the  impact  of  accura- 
cy on  siirvlvability  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  impact  of  hardness  on  sur- 
vivability. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  If  the 
Soviets  quadrupled  their  accuracy— 
and  this  is  quite  achievable  over  the 
next  decade,  using  satellite  guidance— 
we  would  have  to  make  our  silos  64 
times  harder  than  they  are  today  Just 
to  keep  out  viilnerabillty  where  it  is 
today.  And  soon  you  reach  the  point 
where  physics  begins  worlElng  against 
the  argument  and  the  practical  possi- 
bility of  hardening  to  that  degree. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  continue,  my 
colleagues,  the  Republican  weapons 
modernization  program  without  allow- 
ing the  Soviets  to  do  the  same.  We  un- 
derstand that.  We  know  that.  We  do 
not  confess  that  or  reveal  that  often 
enough  to  the  American  people. 
Against  the  accuracy  now  anticipated 
for  the  U.S.  MX  in  1987.  and  presum- 
ably available  to  Soviet  ICBM's  by  the 
mid-1990's.  even  superhard  American 
silos  will  leave  us  fewer  survivable 
ICBM  warheads  than  we  have  today, 
even  though  our  warheads  may  be  on 
fully  modernized  MX  and  Mldgetman 
missiles  which  the  Republican  admin- 
Istxatlon  covets  and  even  though  those 
warheads  may  be  in  superhard  silos. 

I  say  it  once  again:  We  will  have 
technically  more  advanced  weapons 
but  less  military  security.  And  military 
security  ought  to  be  what  this  Con- 
gress concerns  itself  about,  not  adding 
numbers  of  weapons  to  arsenals  if 
they  do  not  add  up  to  the  kind  of  secu- 
rity we  all  seek. 

We  have  heard  speculation  on  what 
might  be  called  ultrahard  silos,  nearly 
indestructible  devices,  more  than 
100,000  pounds  per  square  inch  hard. 
We  do  not  luiow  if  we  can  build  these 
or  if  they  can  ever  be  built,  but  even  if 
they  can  be  buUt.  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  use  for  them,  based  on  the 
evidence  we  have  seen. 

A  missile  sufficiently  powerful  and 
accurate  to  approach  100.000  pounds 
per  square  inch  wlU  also  place  that 
hardened  silo  (n  the  explosion's  crater. 
If  a  reinforced  silo,  even  though  it 
may  tie  hardened  to  that  degree,  is 
left,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  crater, 
lying  on  Its  side,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crater,  it  will  not  matter  if  the  silo's 
structure  is  intact.  The  missile  will  not 
fire.  That  missile  has  been  wiped  out 


Now.  .ultrahard  silos  may  be  pure 
speculation,  but  this  level  of  accuracy 
that  I  have  described  that  could  be 
employed  against  them  is  not  specula- 
tion. The  necessary  technology  is  al- 
fMdy  being  deployed.  The  United 
States  is  now  deploying  a  satellite- 
based  Global  Positions  System.  It  is 
called  GPS.  And  it  can  produce  this 
level  of  accuracy  that  I  have  described. 

It  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for 
anyone  to  assiune  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  use  satellite  guidance.  If  Soviet 
preemption  is  ixwsible.  and  their  doc- 
trine says  it  is.  satellite  guidance 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  for  them. 
If  they  go  first,  with  surprise,  they  can 
be  sure  their  guidance  satellites  will  be 
intact  and  functioning  and  usable.  And 
this  means  that  our  silos'  survivability 
will  approach  zero. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviets 
are  now  deploying  satellite  guidance. 
Neither  is  it  to  say  that  they  necessari- 
ly will.  But  the  fact  is  that  whUe  su- 
perhard and  ultra  hard  silos  are  mere 
speculation,  the  means  to  defeat  them 
is  now  in  hand. 

So  long  as  the  Soviets  are  free  to  im- 
prove their  accuracy,  fiuther  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  placing  more  ciuMble  mis- 
siles into  the  same  vulnerable  silos  or 
into  harder  silos  would  be  a  costly  and 
absolutely  futile  act  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  take. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  awareness  of  this 
fact  that  is  the  main  reason  that  this 
House  has  become  increasingly  skepti- 
cal of  the  MX  missile,  which  is  so  vul- 
nerable that  some  of  us  call  it  the 
"Glassjaw"  missile.  It  is  that  vuhiera- 
ble. 

But  today  I  want  to  go  beyond  the 
MX.  beyond  any  particular  weapon, 
and  look  at  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  Republican  weapons  procure- 
ment program,  better  known  as  mod- 
ernization, versus  the  nuclear  freeze. 

Before  I  do,  I  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  srield  to  my  colleague  from 
the  great  State  of  Illinois,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard.  Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  really  appreciate 
the  gentleman  taking  this  time  out  to 
inform  not  only  the  Members  of  the 
House  but  people  in  this  country 
about  the  problems  we  face  with  this 
administration's  arms  control  policy. 

But  did  I  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  this  administration's  arms 
control  policy  will  actually  allow  the 
Russians  to  improve  the  accuracy  and 
speed  of  their  missiles  without  any- 
thing in  the  way  to  stop  them? 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  The  gentleman  under- 
stood me  correctly.  If  you  look  at  the 
proposal  we  have  put  on  the  table  in 
Geneva,  it  is  a  proposal  that  protects 
our  ability  to  Increase  our  accuracy 
and  our'  surprise  capability,  and  if  we 
do  so,  of  course,  we.  permit  the  Soviets 
to  do  the  same  thing:  and  when  you 
consider  that  it  is  accuracy  and  sur- 
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prise  that  afe  the  basic  elemmts  of  a 
first-strike  cM>abillty.  that  Is  »  danger- 
ous thing  tot  give  the  Soviets.  They  are 
the  ones  thgt  potentially  would  be  the 
first  striken,  not  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.      , 

lb.  RUSSO.  It  would  seem  to  me.  if 
the  genUenian  will  continue  to  yield, 
that  the  key  to  first  strike  is  the  speed 
and  aociura^.  What  I  cannot  under- 
stand is.  if  tire  know  that  and  the  Rus- 
sians know  that,  why  is  not  this  ad- 
ministration doing  something  about 
preventing  the  Russians  frcnn  develop- 
ing more  i^»eed  and  more  accuracy, 
rather  than|  putting  a  procram  in  that 
actually  enoourages  them  to  be  able  to 
create  more  speed  and  more  accuracy? 
It  does  not  aeem  to  make  any  sense  for 
an  admlnlst^ion  that  Is  talking  about 
wanting  peioe  in  the  worid  and  want- 
ing to  cut  oack  on  a  potential  nudear 
arms  race.  {What  they  are  doing,  in  . 
effect,  is  actually  encouraging  a  possi- 
bility of  a  Bussian  first  strike  at  our 
missUes. 

Mr.  AirCOIN.  I  think  a  first-strike 
surprise  atttwk  technology  is  the  most 
dangerous  threat  to  American  securi- 
ty, and  it  ia  ironic,  to  me.  that  the  ad- 
ministratiom.  which  considers  Itself  to 
be  strong  on  defense— I  said  defense, 
not  of fense-of  this  country  would  be 
tabling  a  p^pbsal  in  Gooeva  that  per- 
mits the  very  kind  of  technology  that 
would  threfeiten  our  defense,  because 
first-strike  technology  is  best  used  in 
the  hands  of  an  aggressor  which  has 
no  moral  iualms  about  launching  a 
surprise  at^udi.  I  think  the  gentleman 
hits  the  n4il  exactly  on  the  head.  I 
cannot  understand  it.  either,  nor  can 
my  constituents. 

VSi.  RUSSO.  I  thank  the  genUonan. 
Agam  it  pbints  up.  I  think,  a  major 
problem  tfaiat  we  have  in  dealing  with 
this  admhilstratloh.  that  they  have  no 
defense  policy.  All  it  is  to  buy  any- 
thing and  everything  that  the  Defense 
DnMurtmecit  asks  for.  regardless  of 
what  the  f  iiture  consequences  may  be. 
and  I  am  starry  to  say  that  that  is  what 
is  happening  with  this  administra- 
tion's armsl  control  policy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  for  hife  continuing  hard  work  in 
the  Appromlations  Cranmlttee. 

Mr.  Audom.  I  awredate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Suber- 
ling]. 

Mr.  SE3ERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, add  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  the  le«dershlp  he  has  shown,  not 
only  in  taking  this  qiedal  order,  but 
throughoin  this  long,  drawn-out  issue 
of  the  MX!  and  many  other  arms  con- 
trol initiatives. 

Bef (»e  I  (go  any  further.  I  would  like 
to  ask  uni^imous  consent  to  place  in 
the  RzootD.  following  my  oral  re- 
marics.  a  very  outstanding  article  that 
the  gentle^ian  from  Oregon  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday. 


March   10.  entlUed  "The  'Seductive 
Mirage'  of  a  'Vulnerable  Weapon.' " 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  obser- 
vations of  my  own.  I  have  been  iocus- 
ing  on  this  issue  intensely  ever  since 
1978.  when  the  Carter  administration 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  so-called 
racetrack  deployment  of  the  ISX.  mis- 
sile. 

The  matter  was  going  to  have  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
ccHnmlttee.  of  which  I  was  chairman, 
because  the  proposed  deployment 
would  have  taken  approximately 
25,000  acres  of  public  lands  for  a  large 
series  of  structures  with  23  shelters 
for  every  warhead.  The  idea  was  that 
they  were  going  to  truck  the  missiles 
around  from  shelter  to  shelter  and  the 
Soviets  would  never  know  whether  we 
were  actually  moving  a  missile  or  were 
not  moving  it.  The  theory  was  that 
then  the  Soviets  would  have  to  expend 
many  more  warheads  to  wipe  out  a 
single  missile  and  they  would  be  much 
leas  vulnerable. 

Of  course,  as  some  finally  pointed 
out.  all  the  Soviets  needed  to  do  was  to 
put  23  warheads  on  a  single  Soviet  SS- 
18  mlssfle  and  1  missile  could  take  out 
all  23  shelters,  and  that  would  be  that. 

For  2  years  my  subcommittee  inves- 
tigated this— and  I  might  add  that  we 
investigated  not  merely  the  impacts  on 
pubUc  lands  but  the  Justification,  mili- 
tarily, for  the  missile,  because  we  felt 
if  it  was  not  Justified,  then  we  should 
not  authorize  taking  any  public  lands 
for  this  deployment.  As  a  result^  we 
amassed  a  tremendous  record.  I  am 
holding  here  the  printed  record  of 
those  2  years  of  hearings,  at  least  the 
unclassified  part  of  the  hearings. 
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We  also  had  classified  hearings,  and 
we  had  all  kinds  of  outstanding  people 
including  top  people  from  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  military.  We  even 
had  the  current  principal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  amis  con- 
trol. Mr.  Paul  Nitze.  who  was  one  of 
our  witnesses,  and  a  very  interesting 
one.  indeed. 

As  a  result  of  this  set  of  hearings, 
the  staff  of  our  subcommittee  pre- 
pared a  report,  which  was  a]K>n>ved  by 
both  the  minority  and  the  majority  of 
our  committee,  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
President  in  1981.  Their  conclusions 
and  our  conclusions  were  that  the 
racetrack  deployment  was  futile  and  a 
waste.  So  I  was  Yvupigv  to  see  that 
President  Reagan,  in  1981  or  early 
1982  decided  to  eliminate  the  race- 
track deployment  mode,  and  i4>peared 
to  have  concurred  with  our  conclu- 
sions. 

We  also  concluded  that  if,  indeed, 
there  was  a  window  of  vulnerability 
for  our  Minuteman  missiles,  then  as  a 
temporary  solution  we  might  consider 
going  ahead  with  MX  and  putting  it 
tonporarily  into  the  Minuteman  silos 


until  we  came  up  with  a  better  and 
leas  vulnerable  deployment  system. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
since  chosen  that  not  as  a  temporary 
solution  but  as  the  only  solution  as  far 
as  MX<is  concerned. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  already  pointed  out.  that 
is  an  immensely  destjihiliring,  wasteful 
and  militarily  futOe  imipnitkr'h  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  planning  a  flrsirvinke 
policy,  which  of  course  we  are  not  and 
I  hppe  we  never  do. 

We  also  concluded  in  the  report  of 
our  subcommittee  that  the  least  dan- 
gerous, least  destJihniTiing.  least  costly, 
and  best  deployment  frnti  a  deterrent 
standpoint  would  be  the  small,  mobile 
missile  wMch.  of  course,  the  Scowcroft 
Commlsslcni  itself  endorsed. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  WVOa  a  single  wartiead. 
Mr.  SEIUERUNG.  With, a  single 
warhead.  In  the  meantime,  the  theory 
that  there  was  a  window  of  vulnerabQ- 
ity  has  been  effectively  exploded  by 
the  Scowcroft  Commission.  In  so 
doing,  they  eliminated  any  Justifica- 
tion for  going  ahead  with  the  MX  mis- 
sile from  a  military  stan^Toint  and. 
indeed,  they  said  as  much.  However, 
they  also  said.  "We  must  show  our  re- 
solve." by  going  ahead  with  MX.  Now 
that  was  a  political  decision,  and  Uiat 
is  what  really  we  are  in  the  process  of 
making. 

Senator  Lawtoh  CHiLm.  in  an  arti- 
cle that  he  wrote  that  was  in  the 
Washington  Post  the  same  day  as  Mr. 
AuConr's  article,  pointed  out  that 
when  the  Congress  iM;>proved  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions to  go  ahead  with  the  MX  for  po- 
litical reasons,  the  Soviets  thereafter 
walked  out  of  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions, and  when  the  Congress  last  year 
voted  to  suspend  MX  mlssUe  produc- 
tion for  a  possibly  indefinite  period, 
thereafter  the  Soviets  came  back  to 
the  negotiations. 

So  it  seems  quite  dear  that  this  is 
not  something  that  the  Soviets  consid- 
er important  (enough  to  bring  them 
back  to  negotiating. 

Finally,  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
my  Senator.  Senator  Jomi  Glbmh.  has 
an  outstandUng  artide  on  why  the  MX 
missile  is  not  a  viable  alternative  po- 
litically or  militarily.  The  artide  Is  en- 
titied  "Instead  of  the  MX."  He  comes 
to  Vae  same  coiwluslon  that  our  sub- 
committee came  to  4  years  ago.  and  I 
would  like  to  read  Just  the  last  para- 
gn4)h  of  his  article: 

In  sum.  the  small  mobUe  ICBM  is  tuperkir 
to  the  MX  by  almost  every  measure:  It  Is 
less  vulimable  and  costly;  more  stahfltiinK 
and  amenable  to  anas  oontroL  For  all  these 
reasons,  I  will  oppose  MX  missOe  appropria- 
tions and  support  the  small,  mobile  alterna- 
tive. It  would  live  us  a  detorent  that  is 
stroncer.  not  weaker.lhan  the  one  proposed 
by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Hi.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  indude  that  artide  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarits. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatis).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  and  I  appreciate 
the  consistent  position  the  gentleman 
has  taken,  the  leadership  he  has 
taken,  on  these  very  crucial  national 
security  questions,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  national  security  here.  If 
we  fund  vulnerable  weapons  that 
cannot  be  defended  and  that  also  have 
a  highly  prized  accuracy,  that  is  an 
open  invitation  for  any  aggressor  to 
take  them  out.  It  does  not  deter  an 
attack,  it  invites  an  attack. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Of  course. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  men- 
tions the  Scowcroft  Commission  last- 
gasp  endorsement  of  the  MX  when  it 
says,  "Well,  we  cannot  think  of  any 
military  reasons  for  this  missile,  but 
let  us  show  national  resolve." 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  mentioned 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  declara- 
tion on  that  point  because  it  seems  to 
me.  and  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
agree,  that  when  this  Congress— this 
Congress— has  approved,  according  to 
figures  I  have,  14  new  nuclear  strate- 
gic programs,  a  $290  billion  defense 
budget,  and  countless  conventional 
military  improvements,  we  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  demonstrating  na- 
tional will  when  it  comes  to  our  intent 
to  preserve  this  Nation's  defenses. 

If  that  is  not  enough  for  our  nego- 
tiators to  take  with  them  to  Geneva  to 
stare  down  their  counterparts  across 
the  negotiating  table,  then  I  would  say 
bring  those  negotiators  home  tuid  re- 
place them  with  people  who  can  use 
this  information  to  the  advantage  of 
the  American  people. 

Bfr.  8KIBKKLING.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  the  really  key  point 
here,  but  there  is  one  additional  point 
that  I  would  add  to  that 

The  fact  that  we  are  in  the  posture 
of  producing  thousands  more  nuclear 
warheads  every  year,  that  we  plan  to 
prodtice  another  17,000  or  18,000.  and 
that  the  Soviets  apparently  are  on  the 
same  track,  demonstrates  something 
to  me.  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  terri- 
ble failure  of  leadership  in  both  of 
these  great  nations. 

Can  you  imagine  a  Franklin  Roose- 
velt or  a  Dwight  Eisenhower  Just  sit- 
ting here  and  saying  that  our  only 
policy  is  to  build  more  and  more  weap- 
ons systems?  I  cannot  imagine  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  would  not  have 
gone  to  his  opposite  number  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  said  to  him,  "let  us 
sit  down  and  face  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  stupid,  dangerous  and  wasteful 
course  that  both  of  our  countries  are 
embarked  upon.  It  is  ruining  the  econ- 
omy of  both  nations  and  furthermore, 
it  is  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
human  race.  Let  us  get  rid  of  these 
weapons.  Let  us  get  rid  of  these  weap- 


ons. Let  us  divert  these  resources  to 
constructive  uses  and  let  us  start  by  a 
phased  reduction  of  these  weapons." 

We  may  yet  hope  that  President 
Reagan  may  adopt  such  a  course.  If 
Mr.  Reagan  does  not  do  that,  I  hope 
Mr.  Gorbachev  takes  that  initiative 
and  really  puts  it  to  us  as  to  whether 
we  really  want  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion or  whether  it  is  Just  talk. 

The  articles  referred  to  by  Vbr.  Sn- 
BntuMG  follow: 

[From  The  Washlncton  Poet,  Mar.  10. 1»6S] 
Ths  "SDUcrrvs  MnuoE"  or  a  "Vulrkrasu 

WlATOn" 

(By  Les  AuColn) 

Sometime  in  the  morning  of  Ifarch  13, 
DJ3.  and  Soviet  negotiating  teams  will  sit 
down  at  a  table  in  a  converted  office  build- 
ing overlooking  Lake  Geneva.  The  chief  of 
the  MS.  Strategic  Arras  Reduction  Treaty 
(START)  delegation  will  be  John  Tower, 
who  In  his  long  service  in  the  Senate  has 
built  a  formidable  reputation  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  SALT  n,  the  nuclear  explosion  trea- 
ties, and  arms  control  In  generaL 

He  will  be  well  aware  that  his  major  man- 
date has  UtUe  to  do  wttli  slttlnf  at  that 
table  and  hammering  out  the'  control  of 
strategic  arms.  He  will  be  bringing  every 
ounce  of  concentration  to  bear  on  the  task 
at  liand:  telephoning  senators  and  congress- 
men In  Washington  to  solicit  their  support 
for  the  MX. 

"Don't  tie  my  hands;  give  me  the  MX  mis- 
sile so  I  can  get  arms  reductions."  Tower 
will  tell  us.  Some  will  be  tonpted  to  agree, 
as  did  a  recent  editorial  In  The  Poet.  In  our 
hunger  for  peace,  some  of  us  may  wish  to 
equate  the  islmple  act  of  sitting  at  a  table 
with  the  aggressive  and  capable  pursuit  of 
security  through  arms  controL 

But  does  the  administration's  record,  give 
us  reason  to  believe^  It  can  conclude  an 
agreement,  if  only  we  will  pay  for  It  by 
building  a  vulnerable  weapon?  After  four 
years  In  office— Including  more  than  three 
In  which  the  MX  was  funded— the  adminis- 
tration Is.  at  best,  back  where  It  started. 

More  Important,  are  the  administration's 
proposals  anything  worth  paying  for?  For 
several  years,  the  core  of  Reagan's  START 
plan  has  been  (1)  to  Umlt  each  side  to  5,000 
warheads  deployed  on  ICBM  and  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missUes  (SLBMs) 
combined,  and  (2)  to  permit  these  warheads 
to  be  replaced.  Improved  and  modernised  In 
anyway. 

But  our  represen' <ttlves  will  bear  to 
Geneva  nothing  of  national  security  benefit. 
Tower  and  his  colleagues  are  advocating  no 
proposition  of  sufficient  merit  to  Justify 
tens  of  billions  for  an  otherwise  worthless, 
vulnerable  MX  mJsslle. 

Suppose  the  Soviet  team  were  to  stun  us 
all  by  instantly  accepting  the  full  American 
arms  control  position.  Would  we  be  better 
off?  No.  The  purpose  of  arms  control  is  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war— to 
strengthen  deterrence  by  reducing  Soviet 
first-strllw  capability  significantly  below 
wliat  It  -would  otherwise  be.  But  under  the 
Reagan  national  security  program— weapons 
and  arms  control  combined— In  the  next 
decade  the  Soviet  first-strike  threat  will 
mushroom: 

Pinpoint  accuracy  will  enable  them  to  de- 
stroy our  hardened  ICBM  sUos  and  com- 
mand centers. 

Paralysing  surprise  will  enable  them  to 
destroy  our  ICBMs  and  txnnbers  before 
they  can  be  launched  safely.  Such  surprise 


will  come  from  fast,  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  fired  close  off  our  coasts. 

Three  or  more  quick,  aoctirate  Soviet  war- 
heads for  each  n.S.  IC8M  silo  will  enable 
the  other  side  to  drop  a  lethal  warhead  on 
each  of  our  1,000  silos,  follow  with  a  second 
warhead  and  still  have  a  massive  force  re- 
maining to  destroy  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  do  not  yet  have  this  deadly 
combination.  But  this  will  change  to  the  ag- 
gressor's advantage  if  Reagan's  plans.  In- 
cluding MX  and  START,  run  their  course. 

The  VA.  Air  FOroe  has  released  figures 
showing.  Uiat,  within  a  few  years,  ever-Im- 
proving Soviet  ICBM  accuracy  will  reduce 
our  silo  survivability  to  near  sero.  Even 
more  disturbing  are  the  Soviet  advances  we 
should  expect  to  follow  shortly  thereafter 
Satellite-guided  SLBMs  accurate  enough  to 
render  further  UJS.  silo  hardening  Irrele- 
vant, and  quick  enough  to  destroy  both  our 
ICBMs  and  Immbers  before  they  can  be 
laundied:  maneuvering  warheads  which 
could  be  guided  directly  to  any  small  mobile 
ICBMs  we  might  deploy  to  escape  our  vul- 
nerable silos. 

At  this  point,  there  Is  no  prudence  in 
building  new  ICBMs  and  bombers  that 
would  work  better  than  the  present  models 
if  somehow  they  survived  ^tack,  when  we 
know  they  will  not  suntm.  There  Is  no 
sense  In  building  the  MX  and  putting  it  In 
viilnerable  sOos  where,  as  John  Tower  him- 
self has  said,  it  will  Just  "give  the  Russians 
more  sitting  ducks  to  shoot  at."  If  it  were 
not  for  the  seductive  mirage  of  an  arms  con- 
trol connection,  we  would  have  shut  down 
the  MX  long  ago. 

We  can  do  better.  An  effective  and  verifia- 
ble solution  has  been  endorsed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Ban  the  flight  testing  of 
ballistic  missiles  as  part  of  the  nuclear 
freese  or  as  a  free-standing  treaty.  Untesta- 
ble  miasaes  can  never  be  made  quicker, 
more  accurate  or  more  maneuverable.  With 
Soviet  accuracy  thus  frocen,  we  could  make 
our  present  ICBMs  highly  survivable  by  su- 
perhardening  their  silos.  A  flight  test  ban 
would  close  the  ICBM  "window  of  vulner- 
ability" that  will  otherwise  continue  to  open 
under  the  Reagan  program. 

Reagan  will  have  no  part  of  a  flight  test 
ban  because  it  would  destroy  our  own  plans 
for  new  missiles.  So  under  his  program  we 
will  build  modem,  vulnerable  missiles  that 
will  only  be  good  for  shooting  first,  and  the 
Soviets  will  do  the  same— partly  on  thelr 
own  Incentive,  partly  in  reaction  to  ours. 

In  the  space  weapons  negotiations,  the 
secretary  of  defense  has  explicitly  ruled  out 
controls  on  testing  of  weapons  under  devel- 
opment and  on  procurement  of  weapons 
that  are  found  to  be  workable.  Apparently 
we  will  only  seek  to  have  the  Soviets  giye  up 
weapons  that  don't  work. 

Geneva  may  appear  to  some  to  be  about 
arms  control:  for  my  part.  I  can  find  noth- 
ing there  but  a  rhetorical  fog  under  which 
lies  no  plan  that  will  either  reduce  or  con- 
trol arms.  This  administration,  its  concern 
for  military  security  notwithstanding,  pro- 
poses nothing  (hat  would  halt  the  onrush  of 
Soviet  strategic  first-strike  capability  be- 
cause it  covets  these  weapons  itself. 

When  Tower  asks  us  not  to  tie  his  tiands. 
perhaps  we  should  point  out  that,  when  all 
you're  doing  Is  twiddling  your  thumbs,  tied 
hands  are  no  liandicap. 

IMSTBSO  or  THI  MX 

(By  John  Glenn) 
We've  liad  far  too  much  Jumbled  rhetoric 
conflicting  testimony  and  macho  political 


pasturing  on  i  the  MX.  But  administration 
lobbying  efforts  notwithstanding,  the  only 
way  to  truly  Increase  deterrence  Is  to  mod- 
ernize our  strategic  systems  so  that  we  can 
ensure  an  effective  retaliatory  capability  In 
the  event  of  g  Soviet  first  strike.  These  new 
systems  will  k>clude  the  Trident  submarine 
with  the  05  iilsslle.  the  BIB  bomber  and  a 
replacement  for  our  aging  Minuteman 
ICBM  force,  ^ut  in  my  Jud^nent— and  de- 
spite the  out«(»ne  of  the  Senate's  first  vote 
on  this  Issue  iyesterday— the  Minuteman  re- 
placement shbuld  not  be  the  MX. 

The  adminptration  has  bullied  Congress, 
implying  that  opposition  to  the  MX  is  unpa- 
triotic and  toat  failure  to  fund  the  missile 
would  "knock  the  legs  out  from  under  the 
bargaining  tgble"  in  Geneva.  But  Soviet 
planners  are  less  Interested  In  rhetoric  than 
they  are  in  neality.  And  the  reality  is  that 
placing  MXs  jin  the  same  tHA  silos  that  the 
Soviets  have  had  targeted  for  mote  than  30 
years  would  iimply  perpetuate  the  existing 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBMs. 

The  only  elf  ective  way  to  reduce  that  vul- 
nerability ta  to  make  our  missiles  mobile,  so 
that  Soviet  planners  will  not  know  where  to 
shoot  Mobility,  of  coune,  is  the  key  con- 
cept liehind  iour  submarine-based  missiles, 
which  make  gp  over  SO  percent  of  our  nucle- 
ar forces.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Soviets  fully 
recognize  this  principle  and  are  now  starting 
to  deploy  thdir  own  mobile  ICfiMs,  the  new 
SS34S  and  384. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  America's 
ICBM  force  iiobile  as  welL  The  mobile  mls- 
sQe— already '  well  on  the  road  to  develop- 
ment by  the  n.S.  Air  Force— would  be  a 
much  less  attractive  target  than  the 
MpiVed  MXand,  more  imprartant  would  be 
nearly  Impossible  Cb  locate  for  a  preemptive 
strike.  Nor  Would  accuracy  be  a  problem, 
since  the  mobile  missile  could  equal  the 
MX'8  accuracy. 

Cost,  of  course,  is  another  Important 
factor,'  and  a  small  mobile  system  might  ac- 
tually be  chefwer  than  the  MX.  The  admin- 
istration wants  us  to  believe  otherwise,  but 
Its  cost  figuiies  deal  only  with  the  price  of 
the  missiles  themselves.  Ignoring  the  addi- 
tional basing,  expenses.  In  congressional  tes- 
timony two  ^eeks  ago,  for  instance,  Uie  ad- 
ministration put  the  cost  of  each  MX  mis- 
sUe  at  $74  n^on.  But  that  is  far  leas  than 
what  they  w^uld  actually  cost  The  reason  is 
that  stidtingi  MX  mlssUes  Into  the  same  old 
vulnerable  Minuteman  silos  makes  sense 
only  if  we  Tsuper-harden"  those  sHos,  so 
they  could  igithstand  a  Soviet  attack.  The 
only  alternatives  would  be  a  "launch-on- 
waming"  or  k  "launch-under-attadt"  strate- , 
gy,  both  of  which  are  unacceptably  danger- 
ous. 

But  here'g  the  Icicker  super-hardening 
would  cost  it  least  glSO  million  per  silo, 
bringing  thetactual  cost  of  each  MX  missile 
to  at  least  |3M  miUlon-«nd  that  doesnt 
even  Include  ;the  additional  costs  of  research 
and  developgient  or  program  support.  And 
let  me  add  that  I'm  not  making  those  fig- 
ures up:  they  were  given  td  the  Senate 
Armed  Serviee  Committee  last  we^  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Furthermore,  sOo  hardening 
won't  work  (f  Soviet  mlssUes  become  more 
accurate,  as  they  assuredly  wilL 

FInaUy,  we  should  consider  the  effects  of 
the  MX  on  the  Geneva  arms  talks.  I  don't 
deny  that  w^  should  proceed  with  iHiilding 
new  strategic  systems  that  wiU  bolster  de- 
terrence and  stabilize  thrf  nudear  balance. 
But  we  must  show  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
willing  to  n«icotiate  seriously  in  the  area  of 
armscontroL 

Lately,  aoninistration  supporters  have 
been  touting!  the  BCX  as  a  "bargaining  chip." 


Indeed,  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
wrote  to  me  on  March  14  explicitly  stating 
that  "every  sspect  of  oiu*  modernization 
program,  including  MX,  is  on  the  iMugain- 
Ing  table"  [emphasis  added].  Yet  as  Gerard 
Smith.  Clark  Clifford  and  Paul  Wamke 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  letter  to  The  Post 
[Free  for  All,.  March  161.  "the  ICX.  if  ap- 
proved, will  be  a  weapon  with  tens  of  bil- 
lions spent  entrenched  constituencies  press- 
ing for  its  continuation,  if  not  expansion, 
and  a  bargaining  chip  that  will  have  lost  its 
ability  to  bargain."  Exactly  so.  In  the  area 
of  weaponry,  there  is  a  long  history  of  sup- 
posed "bargaining  chips"  suddenly  becom- 
ing nonnegotiable  once  they  are  ^proved. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  the  MX  will  be 
different 

In  sum,  the  small  mobile  ICBM  Is  superior 
to  the  MX  by  almost  every  measure:  it  Is 
less  vulnerable  and  costly;  more  stabilizing 
and  amenable  to  arms  control.  For  all  these 
reasons,  I  will  oppose  MX  missQe  appropria- 
tions and  support  the  small,  mobile  alterna- 
tive. It  would  give  us  a  deterrent  that  is 
stronger,  not  weaker,  than  the  one  proposed 
by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  AttCOIN.  I  iu>preciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  and  I  would  also 
say  that  I  catmot  imagine  President 
Eisenhower  saying  what  President 
Reagan  said  in  May  1981  when  he  ad- 
dressed a  graduating  class  of,  one  of 
our  military  academies.  President  Rea- 
gan's comment  at  the  time  was: 

The  argument  if  there  is  any,  will  be  over 
which  weapons  we  buy  and  not  whether  we 
should  foresake  weaponry  for  treaties  and 
agreements. 

I  think  that  goes  a  long  way  to  de- 
scribing the  character  and  nature  and 
form  of  the  negotiating  posture  we 
have  taken  with  us  to  Geneva. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Tars]. 

Mr.  TATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldbig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  this  morning,  during 
the  debate  on  the  MX,  an  eloquent  ar- 
gument was  made  by  one  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  MX  in  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment that  had  been  propounded  by 
those  who  supported  the  MX  side. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  think  that  was  a  Republi- 
can opponent  of  the  MX. 

lb.  YATES.  That  is  right.  It  was  the 
fioitleman     from    New     York     [Mr. 

GlUEDfl. 

Bfr.  AuCOIN.  A  member  of  the 
President's  own  party. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  correct;  who  re- 
plied to  the  argument  that  had  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  our  negotia- 
tors in  Geneva  have  r^uested  that  we 
do  not  cancel  the  appropriation  for 
the  production  of  the  MX. 

D  1320 

And  he  said  if  we  were  to  leave  to 
their  decision  what  weapons  systems 
we  should  or  should  not  manufacture 
or  produce,  he  said,  we  will  be  there 
for  years  because  the  MX  is  only  one 
of  the  sjrstems  that  is  in  dispute. 


Suppose  the  negotiators  were  sud- 
denly to  say  that  we  should  produce 
binary  chemicals,  against  which  the 
Congress  has  voted  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, would  we  then  say.  that  the 
negotiators  at  Geneva  have  requested 
that  we  produce  the  biiuiry  chemicals 
and,  therefore,  we  should  not  do  that? 

He  listed  several  other  weapons  sys- 
tems that  are  the  subject  of  (liqiute  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  in  that  argument. 
His  conclusion.  I  think,  was  i4>propri- 
ate,  and  that  is  that  if  we  are  to  rely 
entirely  upon  what  our  negotiators  tell 
us  to  do  in  the  Congress,  there  is  noth- 
ing for  the  Congress  to  do:  there  is 
only  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  ne- 
gotiators as  to  what  they  think  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  moment,  and  the 
Congress  is  supposed  to  rubberstamp 
their  decision.  I  think  that  argument 
is  fallacious. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  upon  his 
arguments,  and  I  do  h^pe  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  follow 
the  action  taken  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  morning  and 
defeat  the  production  of  the  BCX  mis- 
siles. 

Bfr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  statement,  and  I 
would  say  to  him  that  I  could  not 
agree  .more.  If  we  take  the'Republlcan 
administration's  concept  of  arms  con- 
trol, and  then  the  arguments  for  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  various  weapons  sys- 
tems so  that  we  do  not  change  in  any 
way  their  peculiar  arm^  control  con- 
cepts, then  I  would  have  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  maybe  we  cannot 
afford  any  more  arms  control. 

We  have  got  to  then  spend  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  MX  missUes  and  Lord  knows 
how  many  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  star  wars. 

If  that  becomes  the  way  we  get  arms 
control,  maybe  arms  control  is  too  ex- 
pensive. Maybe  we  cannot  afford  it 
anymore. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  north 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man has  served  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  taking  t^  special  order  and  has,  I 
think,  brouftht  great  leadership  to  the 
issues  of  thf  nuclear  freeze,  arms  con- 
trol, and  the  debate  over  the  MX  mis- 
sUe. 

I  come  from  a  State  with  a  lot  of 
missiles.  We  have  300  underground 
Minuteman  m's  with  Mark  12-A  war- 
heads, we  have  two  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand bases,  one  slated  for  cruise  mis- 
siles, the  other  for  B-1  bombers.  So 
North  Dakota,  the  district  that  I  rep- 
resent, knows  something  about  a 
strong  defense.  _. 
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But  we  atao  know  •omethlng  about 
eccnramics.  and  the  central  lisue  here 
la  that  thli  Preatdent  wanU  to  spend 
money  thia  country  does  not  have  on  a 
weapons  system  this  country  does  not 
need.  

Question:  Where  is  the  President 
goinc  to  get  the  money  for  the  next 
$14  billion  that  Is  necessary  to  com- 
pete the  MX  Program?  Where  is  he 
going  to  get  the  money?  Why  is  this 
President  obsessed  with  budget  ques- 
ticms  whenever  |^e  issue  Involves  feed- 
ing someone  who  is  hungry,  helping 
someone  who  is  disadvantaged,  provid- 
ing for  education,  or  dealing  with  the 
farm  issue,  but  says  that  the  sky  is  the 
limit  and  numey  is  no  object  when  it 
comes  to  a  missile  program  that  we  do 
not  need? 

I  have  been  all  across  North  Dakota 
and  talked  about  the  MX  missile,  and 
I  have  tried  to  find  people  who  sup- 
port it  cogently  and  with  arguments 
that  make  sense.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  not  people  in  North  Dakota 
or  anyplace  else  who  can  support 
them  with  any  argument  that  makes 
any  sense  to  me  or  to  you.  I  am  sure. 

The  logic  for  putting  an  MX  missile, 
a  much  larger  missile,  in  a  silo  that 
the  President  vent  his  first  2  years  in 
this  town  describing  to  America  as  a 
vulnerable  silo,  the  logic  of  spending  a 
lot  of  money  putting  much  bigger  ex- 
plosives in  a  silo  that  is  vulnerable  es- 
capes anybody  who  is  thinking  very 
much. 

Where  I  ccmie  from,  folks  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  have  a  big  break- 
fast, and  go  out  and  do  chores.  If  you 
start  the  day  in  that  kind  of  environ- 
ment, you  cannot  help  but  have  some 
ability  to  think  clearly,  and  if  you  are 
thtnkim  clearly  and  thinking  through 
this  logic  that  is  given  us  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  those  who  speak  this 
doublespeak  called  arms-control  lan- 
guage, you  understand  that  this  mis- 
sUe  system  is  absolute  nonsense.  It  is 
dwrtablllalng,  it  Is  expensive,  it  is  use- 
less for  this  country.  It  does  not  add 
anything  to  this  country's  security, 
and  it  drains  us  of  billions  and  billions 
and  bOlkms  of  dollars  that  we  ought 
to  be  Investing  in  ways  that  give  this 
country  real  strength. 

Now.  I  happen  to  believe  in  a  strong 
defense.  I  think  a  combat  unit  in  this 
Army  of  ours  ought  to  be  combat- 
ready.  I  think  that  when  you  develop  a 
weapcms  program,  it  ought  to  work, 
and  it  ought  to  be  cost-effective.  I 
think  when  you  decide  how  much  you 
have  to  spend  to  defend  ireedom.  you 
ought  not  set  a  limit;  you  spend  what 
Is  necessary  to  defend  freedom,  but 
you  sure  as  heck  do  not  do  any  good 
for  this  country's  security  by  buying 
weapons  that  we  do  not  need. 

I  have  said  before— and  I  guess  it  is 
worth  sajring  again— that  if  you  watch 
this  President  and  listen  to  his  logic, 
sometimes  you  start  thinking  that  if 
the  Soviets  somehow  leaked  word  that 


they  were  going  to  start  up  new  caval- 
ry, this  guy  would  want  us  to  go  out 
and  buy  a  million  horses. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit  me  to  say  this,  I  call 
that  the  monkey-see,  monkey-do  ap- 
proach to  national  security.  If  they 
are  going  to  do  one  crasy  thing,  we 
have  got  to  do  another  crazy  thing. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  exactly  the  case.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  ask  this  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration: Where  do  you  get  so  mueh 
money?  Where  do  you  find  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  you  want  to  q>end 
on  a  wevons  program  this  country 
does  not  need? 

Where?  I  will  tell  you  where.  You  go 
out  and  borrow  it.  You  spend,  spend, 
spend,  and  you  borrow,  borrow, 
borrow,  and  the  sky  is  the  limit.  Noth- 
ing is  too  expensive  for  us  as  long  as  it 
is  marked  "The  Pentagon"  somewhere 
on  the  side  of  Vttfi  missile  or  the  side  of 
the  airplane.  Nothing  is  too  expensive 
as  long  as  it  explodes. 

Well.  I  say  it  is  too  expensive  if  it 
means  throwing  billions,  of  dollars 
down  a  rathole.  producing  no  addition- 
al security  for  this  country  and  adding 
to  the  national  debt  that  drives  up  the 
interest  rates,  increases  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  and  destroys  our  export  ca- 
pability for  our  farmers  and  our  busi- 
ness people. 

The  approach  that  this  administra- 
tion is  using,  that  they  think  will  con- 
tribute to  this  country's  security,  actu- 
ally erodes  the  secui^CT'of  America.  I 
think  what  we  have  to  do  as  thinking 
people  in  this  body  Is  say.  "All  right, 
what  is  necessary  to  preserve  freedom? 
What  is  necessary  for  a  strong  de- 
fense?" Then  we  have  to  be  willing  to 
vote  for  it.  but  we  have  to  be  able  to 
separate  what  is  right  from  what  is 
wrong.  And  when  it  Is  wrong,  we  have 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  it  is  wrong, 
we  do  not  have  that  money,  we  are  not 
going  to  q>end  it,  and  we  are  not  build- 
ing a  destabilizing  weapon  that  we  do 
not  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's taking  this  time. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  contribution  and 
his  consistency,  too,  on  these  critical 
issues. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  that 
the  MX  does  not  add  to  America's  se- 
ciulty.  but  he  went  on  to  say  some- 
thing that  I  said  earlier.  It  actually  de- 
creases our  security  because  we  have 
to  understand  what  the  MX  missile  is. 
It  is  a  surprise-attack  weapon  that  oiu- 
treaty  position,  or  our  negotiating  po- 
sition in  Oeneva.  would  permit  in 
many  other  forms  in  terms  of  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  with  a  counter- 


force,  first^trike  capability,  and  other 
technologies.  ■ 

The  trouble  with  that  is  that  If  we 
develop  surprise  and  accuracy  suffi- 
cient to  be  able  to  launch  a  surptise 
attack  against  the  Soviet  Union,  no 
treaty  that  permits  it,  if  agreed  to  by 
the  Soviets,  would  exclude  their  abili- 
ty to  get  the  same  technology. 

Now.  question:  Oiven  the  UJS. 
benign  Intentions,  never  wanting  to  be 
an  aggressor,  obviously  never  morally 
agreeing  to  be  a  first-strike  aggressor, 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  Intentions 
which  we  can  speculate  about^  do  you 
feel  secure  in  letting  the  Soviet  Union 
match  us  in  first-strike,  surprise- 
attack  nuclear  capability? 

I  think  that  is  absolutely  undermin- 
ing the  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  Mrth  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  again  Just  briefly? 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota,  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Maoimrl. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
question  I  ask  is  still  the  central  ques- 
tion. As  I  understand  it.  if  we  cut  this 
program  today,  a  program  we  do  not 
need,  if  we  cut  it  today,  we  save  $14 
billion. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  Members  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  who  said.  "We  demand 
that  we  start  saving  money  aroimd 
here." 

I  say.  "Fine.  Here  is  an  opportunity. 
Here  is  something  we  do  not  need. 
Here  is  something  that  we  will  waste 
$14  billion  on." 

That  is  not  $14  million  or  $140  mil- 
lion, but  $14  billion  on  something  we 
do  not  need. 

Do  you  want  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  in  this  House?  Now  is  the 
time.  Where  is  the  President  going  to 
get  the  money?  He  does  not  have  it. 
He  \b  going  to  borrow.  He  Is  going  to 
go  out  and  borrow  this  money. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  dangerous 
kind  of  economic  policy.  Let  us  get  a 
handle'  on  this  budget.  This  is  a  good 
place  to  start.  We  should  not  buy 
something  we  do  not  need.  We  should 
not  spend  money  on  something  we  do 
not  need.  L^us  give  this  fellow  not 
only  a  dose  of\  what  is  good  nrilitary 
policy  but  also/what  is  good  economic 
policy. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  excellent  state- 
ment, and  I  now  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentlenuji  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazcx]. 

Ux.  BffRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate having  a  little  time  to  discuss 
this  issue  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  because  I  think  it  raises  an- 
other very  interesting  point  about  this 
administration's  arms-control  policy. 


In  addition  to  the  MX.  the  President 
is  looldng  to  spend  this  year  around 
$3.7  billion  Oft  what  he  calls  the  strate- 
gic defense  Initiative,  the  star  wars 
program.  The  administration  proposes 
over  the  nexi  6  years  to  spoid  $25  bil- 
lion Just  on  Research  and  devel(Hanent 
to  determine  its  feasibility,  and  then 
the  President  announced  In  oat  of  his 
debates  durlhg  the  campaign  that  if 
the  system  1$  feasible,  he  fully  antici- 
pates that  Itishould  be  turned  over  to 
the  Soviet  U^on. 
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In  other  words,  we  would  spend  $25 
billion  and  then  give  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now.  I  find  this  kind  of  ludi- 
crous to  begih  with,  bcfcauae  if  it  is  fea- 
sible to  develop  a  system  which  can  si- 
miiltaneousll  monRbi^elect  its  tar- 
gets, and  deitroy  thousands  of  Soviet 
warheads  in  virtually  minutes  on  their 
way  to  unknown  targets.  I  cannot  be- 
lieved we  are  going  to  turn  over  a 
system  like  ihat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  that  is  as  good  as  giving  them 
a  system  they  might  want  to  consider 
using  in  conjunction  with  a  first 
strike.  I  do  rpt  know  how  that  adds  to 
our  security  in  the  slightest. 

It  also,  I  might  add.  brings  a  whole 
new  chapter 'to  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
because— let  us  face  it— if  the  Soviet 
Union  was  working  on  a  system  like 
that,  we  would  be  ready  to  immediate- 
ly begin  work  on  it.  or  further  diversi- 
fy the  options  that  we  have  that 
would  not  be  covered  by  a  syston  like 
that.  Assuming  we  spent  that  $25  bU- 
lion  in  research  and  development 
money,  let  uz  say  the  system  was  feasi- 
ble, the  estimates  right  now  are  in  the 
neighborhooid  of  $100  billion  to  $200 
billion  to  maunt  it  in  place,  what  are 
the  Soviets  going  to  do?  What  would 
we  do  if  they  had  it?  Well,  what  they 
are  going  to  do  is  depend  more  and 
more  on  alt«matlves  that  that  kind  of 
a  system  woiild  not  protect  us  against. 

In  other  words,  if  you  had  subma- 
rines—Delta 3  class  sulmiarines— of 
which  they  have  a  number,  which 
right  now  csn  deliver  128  ballistic  mis- 
siles off  eaeh  one  of  those  Delta  3 
class  subs,  they  can  start  deploying 
cruise  miuUes,  low  flying  cruise  mis- 
siles on  those  submarines. 

This  system,  this  vaunted  star  wars 
system,  will  not  stop  cruise  missiles 
coming  oft  submarines  or  sea- 
launched  off  a  ship. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
comment  oi)  whether  this  adds  any- 
thing to  our  (security,  but  does  not  Just 
open  up  a  hew  chi4}ter  in  the  arms 
race.  I 

Mr.  AuCOpf .  ^ell,  I  appreciate  the 
gentl«nah's;  statement  He  makes  yet 
another  goofl  point  that  we  Democrats 
in  the  Hous^,  the  majority  of  us.  have 
consistently  been  making,  and  that  is 
the  security  argument  against  MX 
missiles,  as  well  as  technologies  such 
as  star  war$.  If  star  wars  after  that 


trOllon  dollars  of  expenditures,  count- 
ing R&D.  development  and  deploy- 
ment^-by  the  way.  that  is  a  figure  that 
roui^ily  approximates  the  total  cumu- 
lative national  debt.  I  will  leave  it  to 
your  constituents  and  mine  whether 
they  think  that  is  a  bargain;  but  if  it 
should  be.  100  percent  perfect,  a 
syston  of  that  kind  which  can  za9 
warheads  in  flight,  small  objects  going 
at  tranendous  speeds  in  a  defensive 
way.  could  be  used  even  more  easily  in 
an  offensive  way  to  attack  our  satel- 
lites if  it  were  in  their  hands.  If  we 
give  them  the  technology,  such  as  the 
President  said  he  wanted  to  do,  then 
the  Soviets  would  have  the  capability 
of  launching  an  attack  that  blinds  our 
satellltes  and  sets  the  stage  for  a  pre- 
onptive  surprise  attack  first  strike. 

Now.  does  that  spell  security  for  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  It  does  not  spell  secu- 
rity and  I  would  like  to  make  Just  one 
other  point. 

The  President  seems  to  come  up 
with  these  philosophies  really  on  a 
seat  of  the  pants  sort  of  basis.  In  other 
words,  he  has  a  feeling  in  his  gut  that 
this  Eolght  be  the  direction  to  go  in. 
He  is  »^iH"g  about  some  unrealistic 
assumptions  in  regfu-d  to  star  wars,  as 
we  have  already  discussed,  and  it  takes 
away  from  the  kind  of  strong  defense 
needs  which  I  think  our  military  pro- 
fessionals would  much  prefer  to  move 
in.  so  that  we  are  combat  ready. 

This  is  the  point  that  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  made  so  eloquently 
today,  and  that  is.  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress know  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
world  we  live  in.  We  both  came  of  age 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  A  lot  of  us  enlist- 
ed at  that  time  because  we  accepted  at 
face  value  what  many  of  our  national 
leaders  were  telling  us  at  that  time 
was  a  necessary  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can forces  overseas. 

We  have  learned  that  you  can't 
always  accept  at  face  value  what  na- 
tional leaders  or  military  professionals 
have  to  say.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
we  need  a  strong,  lean  military,  to  pro- 
tect us  in  a  dangerous  world;  but  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
strong  military  if  we  continue  to  waste 
money  on  programs  like  the  MX  or 
star  wars  where  we  arg  talking  about  a 
combined  commitment  of  $7  billion  in 
this  1  year  alone. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  and  the  leadership 
that  he  has  given  to  this  issue  along 
with  a  number  of  others  of  us.  I  think 
he  has  made  an  excellent  statement 
today. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  and 
my  colleagues  that  we  8u*e  defining  not 
Just  a  difference  between  some  of  us  in 
our  party  or  in  the  Congress  and  a 
particular  President.  We  are  defining 
today  a  difference  in  military  security 
doctrine  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  although  there  are  some 
exceptions.  Our  doctrine  says,  let  us 


freeze  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  de- 
velop surprise  attach  first-strike  tech- 
nology by  being  willing  to  freeze  it  on 
our  own  part. 

<  Why  should  we  be  willing  to  freeze  it 
on  our  own  part?  Because  we,  as  a 
moral  nation,  would  never  use  a  sur- 
prise first-strike  attack  against  an  ad- 
versary. It  is  an  aggressor  that  has  less 
benign  intentions  that  theoretically 
could  use  that.  We  should  try  to  ke^ 
it  out  of  their  hands.  That  is  why 
Democratic  doctrine  is  sound  security. 
It  would  prevent  the  Soviets  from  de- 
veloping first  strike  if  we  negotiated 
on  a  bilateral  verifiable  basis.  That  is 
sound  security— and  you  know  what? 
The  freeze,  unlike  star  wars  and  MX 
missiles,  is  free.  It  does  not  cost  a 
thing. 

Mr.  MRA2SEK.  And  verifiable. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  And  verifiable.  It  wUl 
not  run  up  the  deficit  It  will  not  put 
pressure  on  Interest  rates.  It  will  allow 
us  to  reduce  Ui^t  deficit  and  get  this 
country  moving  again  and  be  competi- 
tive so  that  we  have  a  woiting  world 
and  a  living  world  in  which  your  chil- 
dren and  mine  have  a  future. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  contri- 
bution today. 

Mr.  MJ^ATiCTC  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate, without  sounding  like  a  mutivd 
admiration  society,  the  importance  of 
laying  down,  as  the  gentlonan  has. 
the  elements  of  our  doctrine,  which  is 
not  defeatist,  which  is  not  imllateral 
disarmament  but  simply  a  good  strong 
defense  ac^dnst  credible  threats  that 
we  face,  but  where  there  are  basic  dif- 
ferences in  policy  between  us  and 
some  of  our  Republican  brethren.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  done  an  im- 
portant service. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Again.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  i  .^ 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
commend  the  gentleman  for  asking  for 
this  special  order.  I  think  it  is  emecial- 
ly  i4>propriate  at  this  time  that  we 
begin  to  look  in  this  new  Congress  at 
the  cost  and  the  effectiveness  of  some 
of  the  military  systems. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have 
been  discussed  this  year  already  con- 
cerning the  budget  There  are  a  few 
facts  that  we  have  to  face  up  to  and 
one  of  them  is-  if  Congress  and  the 
President  want  to  enact  military 
policy  and  the  procurement  of  such 
weapons  systems,  then  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  them,  to  look  square 
in  the  face  at  what  these  particular 
costsare. 

One  of  the  fundamental  tests  that  I 
think  is  lacking  and  the  reason  we  find 
ourselves  in  such  a  quagmire  with 
regard  to  the  ICBM  and  other  types  of 
short-range  nuclear  weapons  is  be- 
cause fundamentally  that  type  of  bal- 
ance is  lacking  in  this  discussion  and 
in  the  last  4  years.  That  is  the  coun- 
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terbalance  of  what  the  costs  are  are 
not  being  faced  up  to.  In  other  words, 
by  creating  this  tremendous  problem 
of  deficit  spending,  spending  a  dollar 
amy  collecting  75  cents  in  essence,  we 
aiy  really  postponing  the  type  of  polit- 
ipal  pressure  that  ought  to  be  on  every 
^ne  of  us  in  terms  of  dealing  with  this 
issue,  the  political  pressure  that  comes 
from  going  out  and  raising  the  reve- 
nue to  pay  for  the  program. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  AU 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
has  expired. 


HUBIAN  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAICKK  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkxr]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  hear  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  near 
futtire  on  the  floor  of  Congress  about 
human  rights  as  they  affect  the  world. 
Recently,  some  colleagues  and  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  called  the  International 
Hmnan  DigTiity  and  Opportunity  Act 
of  1985.  designed  to  deal  with  human 
rights  concerns  on  a  global  basis. 
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We  did  so  in  part  because  we  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  for  conservatives  to 
begin  to  speak  to  the  human  rights 
concern  that  all  too  often  conserv- 
atives have  refused  to  face.  And  we 
also  believe  that  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  raise 
human  rights  to  a  high  profile. 

However,  we  think  we  do  ourselves 
harm  as  a  Nation  when  we  simply 
single  shot  countries  around  the  world 
with  regard  to  their  human  rights  ac- 
tivities, when  you  go  into  a  particular 
country  and  you  say,  "Well,  they  are 
terrible"  and  ignore  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  you  tend  to  do  great 
damage  and  very  often  what  we  are 
doing  is  single  shotting  allies  and  not 
recognizing  that  there  are  human 
rights  abuses  on  a  global  scale. 

So  as  we  thought  through  the  prob- 
lem we  decided  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  draft  a  bill  that  tried  to  design  a 
human  rights  case  that  could  be  taken 
to  all  the  world  and  would  determine 
U.S.  policy  as  it  relates  to  human 
rights  concerns  around  the  world. 

So  that  is  the  general  way  in  which 
the  International  Himian  Dignity  and 
Opportunity  Act  of  IW&  evolved.  It  is 
a  comprehensive  act.  It  deals  with  sev- 
eral major  human  rights  concerns  as 
they  affect  us  worldwide. 

For  example,  one  of  the  things  we 
have  had  concern  about  over  a  period 
of  years  is  the  advent  of  importation 
of  products  into  this  country  made  by 
slave  labor.  In  a  number  of  areas  of 
the  world,  difficult  as  it  is  to  believe, 
there  are  people  who  are  working  as 
slave  laborers  and  we  think  that  it  is  a 


problem  when  this  coimtry.  then,  a 
country  that  supposedly  bases  its 
entire  constitutional  system  on  human 
rights.  Is  in  fact  importing  into  this 
country  goods  made  by  those  slaves. 

We  think  it  is  time  that  we  have  an 
absolute  prohibition,  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition on  the  importation  of  goods 
made  by  slave  labor,  forced  labor,  or 
indentured  labor. 

We  would  through  this  biU  strength- 
en existing  laws  toward  that  end. 

We  also  think  that  it  is  important 
that  as  we  deal  with  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  international 
financial  community  that  we  begin  to 
focus  on  activities  happening  around 
the  world  which  are  in  fact  abhorrent 
to  a  human  rights  structure  based 
upon  the  dignity  of  individuals  and 
based  upon  real  traditional  value  sys- 
tems. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  n.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  oppose  any  loan  from 
that  organization  to  a  nation  that 
practices  policies  of  official  racial  seg- 
regation, which  would  include  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to  apartheid,  or 
is  certified  by  a  board  that  would  be 
created  within  this  bill  as  a  nation 
that  cooperates  in  international  ter- 
rorism or  international  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

Once  again  here  are  policies  that  are 
simply  abhorrent  not  only  to  this 
Nation  by  to  the  world  at  large.  We 
think  that  the  idea  of  having  econo- 
mies based  upon  the  separation  of 
race— separation  by  race,  whether  it 
happens  in  South  Africa,  which  we 
will  also  de»l  with  in  more  detail  later 
on  in  the  bill,  or  whether  it  deals  in 
other  countries  where  the  majority 
are  oppressing  racial  minorities,  that 
those  practices  ought  to  be  ended  and 
we  ought  not  have  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  money  going  to  coimtries 
that  have  such  official  policies  within 
them. 

We  also  think  that  there  are  coun- 
tries which  are  obviously  the  founts  of 
international  terrorism  and  illegal 
drug  trafficking  throughout  the  world 
and  it  is  high  time  that  we  stopped 
uidng  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  provide  money  which  wiU  ulti- 
mately then  result  in  propping  up  a 
government  that  is  providing  illegal 
drugs  to  the  world  or  is  providing  sta- 
bility for  international  terrorists. 

The  bill  would  also  strengthen  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment.  Jackson- 
Vanlk  is  a  provision  of  law  that  now 
exists  that  controls  the  importation 
policies  or  immigration  policies  of 
countries  and  it  is  designed  in  a  way  to 
assure  that  trade  credits  and  moet-fa- 
vored-nation  status  is  not  granted  to 
countries  that  are  preventing  people 
from  emigrating  out  of  those  coun- 
tries, oppressed  people,  to  this  coun- 
try. 

What  we  do  \a  we  strengthen  Jack- 
son-Vanik by  saying  that  before  you 


can  waive  those  provisions,  for  in- 
stance before  you  can  grant  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  to  some  country 
that  has  oppressive  emigration  polices, 
that  you  would  have  to  get  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  approve  such  a  waiver.  That 
way  we  would  assure  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  Just  willy-nilly  grant 
waivers  which,  in  fact,  then  allow 
countries  around  the  world  that  are 
not  permitting  emigration  to  benefit 
from  trade  with  this  Nation. 

We  would  also  extend  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  provisions  to  some  extent  to 
relate  to  a  nation's  policy  where  they 
sjnBtematically  are  denying  free  press 
access  to  that  coimtry. 

You  know,  it  is  interesting  that  some 
of  our  concerns  of  human  rights  in 
this  cotmtry  as  they  relate  to  our  po- 
litical structure  come  about  because 
there  is  free  press  access  in  many  of 
the  nations  who  are  our  allies  or  at 
least  limited  free  press  access.  Our 
press  can  go  in  there  and  report  on  the 
activities  of  those  countries. 

In  many  nations  around  the  world, 
though,  the  press  does  not  have  that 
kind  of  access  so  we  never  hear  about 
the  human  rights  violations.  So.  there- 
fore, we  think  not  much  is  going  on  in 
those  nations. 

What  this  bill  would  do  would  say 
that  we  are  not  going  to  allow  those 
nations  that  deny  free  press  access  the 
most  favored  nation  status  or  give 
them  trade  credits,  that  it  is  high  time 
around  the  world  we  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  all  places  in  the  world  so 
in  fact  within  our  free  society  we  can 
make  proper  Judgments  about  human 
rights  concerns  worldwide. 

We  also  directed  the  United  States 
representatives  to  international 
forums,  that  would  be  a  whole  nuige 
of  international  forums  including  the 
United  Nations  and  including  financial 
institutions,  to  demand  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Again,  here  we  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  that  did 
two  things:  No.  1,  it  recognized  the 
Soviet  homogeneity  with  regard  to 
Eastern  Europe  but  in  return  for  that 
we  were  supposed  to  get  what  was  a 
Soviet  compliance  with  a  lot  of  human 
rights  concepts  within  their  own  coun- 
try. 

What  happened?  Well,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  simply  ignored  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
accord  and  this  biU  would  say  that  we 
think  it  is  time  that  the  Soviet  Union 
begin  to  comply  with  those  or  face 
censure  and  activitlra  by  international 
bodies  aimed  atiMoing  something 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  not  going 
along  with  what  they  agreed  to  at  Hel- 
sinki. 

We  would  also  direct  the  United 
States  representatives  in  those  inter- 
national forums  and  organizations  to 
get  a  full  accounting  for  prisoners  of 


conscience  i^ho  are  being  held  in  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

Once  agai|i  let  me  use  the  example 
of  the  Sovifet  Union:  Time  and  time 
again  on  this  floor  we  hear  about  the 
prisoners  o^  conscience  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  is  our  reaction 
typically  to'  that  kind  of  a  problem? 
Well,  we  ptissed  a  resolution  here  in 
the  Congrea^  sajring  we  think  it  is  ter- 
rible what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  to 
the  people  Itke  the  Sakharovs.  And  in 
fact  some  ot  my  colleagues  sometimes 
mention  when  we  have  got  one  of 
these  bills  jon  the  floor  "Well,  you 
know,  is  thi^  a  resolution  of  Congress 
that  finally  brings  the  Soviet  Union  to 
its  knees?" 

The  fact  is  that  those  are  mere 
words  and  that  we  have  not  backed  up 
those  wordsl  with  much  in  the  way  of 
actions. 

Under  thi^  bill  what  we  would  do  is 
make  certain  that  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives in  international  forums  begin  to 
demand  that  those  prlscoiers  of  con- 
science be  accounted  for.  that  we  find 
out  Just  exactly  what  is  going  on  with 
them,  and  that  we  l>egin  to  have  some 
imderstanditig  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  rights  abuses  being  directed 
toward  thoii. 

The  bill  ilso  speaks  to  a  problem 
with  regard  to  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  V^e  would  prohibit  the  U.S. 
economic  aitd  military  assistance  from 
going  to  nations  around  the  world  that 
vote  against  the  U.S.  position  in  the 
United  Natibns  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  time. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  that  the 
United  States  is  out  providing  foreii^ 
aid  money,  tax  money,  money  collect- 
ed from  U4S.  taxpayers,  to  nations 
that  then  go  to  the  United  Nations 
and  vote  a^dnst  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  time.  I 

The  Soviet  Union  votes  with  us  15 
percent  of  tiie  time.  80  therefore  what 
we  are  sayii^g  is  we  think  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  vote  with  us 
less  than  the  Soviet  Union  does  prob- 
ably ought  foot  be  getting  our  foreign 
aid  money. 

So  what  this  will  do  is  this  would  cut 
off  military  assistance  and  economic 
assistance  and  thereby  save  us  some 
tax  money,  to  those  countries  that  are 
not  voting  with  the  United  States  posi- 
tion. And  the  85-percent  standard  does 
not  seem  to  |ne  to  be  too  onerous. 
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Now  let  lie  make  certain  that  you 
imderstand.  We  are  not  inri»Mng  that 
those  nations  vote  with  us  85  percent 
of  the  time.  We  are  insisting  they  do 
not  vote  agSinst  us  85  percent  of  the 
time. 

The  biU  would  also  establish  a  policy 
of  Congress  {that  U.S.  foreign  econom- 
ic assistance  should  be  directed  to  pro- 
mote private  sector  initiatives  and 
growth-oriented  economic  policies  and 


that  particularly  in  agriculturally  re- 
lated nations  that  agriculture  consist- 
ing of  small  Individually  owned  farms 
should  be  promoted. 

Why?  Because  what  we  have  found 
is  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  provid- 
ing food  to  large  numbers  of  people  is 
through  a  free  enterprise  system, 
through  private  individually  owned 
farms.  What  we  understand  is  that 
that  system  works  awfully  well  toward 
buHdtng  surplus  food  supplies.  We 
know  it  from  this  country  and  in  prac- 
tically every  country  around  the  world 
where  it  has  been  tried,  the  more  you 
rely  upon  a  free  enterprise  system,  the 
more  food  you  produce. 

Well,  we  think  it  is  high  time  that 
we  begin  directing  foreign  assistance 
then  toward  those  countries  that  prac- 
tice that  kind  of  activity  within  their 
economies,  that  it  does  not  make 
much  sense  to  continue  to  pour  money 
down  ratholes  in  countries  where  they 
are  systematically  trying  to  organize 
their  farmers  into  commimes  or  into 
sodalistically  designed  systems  that 
then  have  lower  food  production  not 
more  food  production  that  we  would 
desire.  And  that  the  one  way  you 
speak  to  starvation  in  the  world  is  to 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  suc- 
cess that  this  nation  has  enjoyed  and 
other  nations  have  enjoyed  through 
privately  owned  individual  farms. 

So,  we  say  in  this  bill  that  it  is  high 
time  we  begin  to  direct  our  aid  that 
way. 

It  would  also  require  that  bilateral 
or  multi-lateral  economic  and  military 
assistance  be  cut  off  from  any  nation 
that  is  certified  by  our  govenunent  as 
systematically  denying  free  press 
access  or  as  any  nation  certified  as  co- 
operating'in  illegal  drug  trafficking  or 
international  terrorism.  Once  again, 
the  same  arguments  I  talked  about 
before.  But  here  again  what  we  are 
saying  is  we  ought  not  be  putting  for- 
eign aid  dollars  into  those  countries 
that  we  do  not  allow  information 
about  their  countries  to  be  known  be- 
cause they  do  not  allow  free  press 
access,  we  should  not  certainly  be  put- 
ting money  into  countries  that  are  en- 
gaged in  the  export  of  international 
terrorism  and  we  certainly  should  not 
be  putting  money  into  countries  that 
are  engaged  in  illegal  drug  traf  f  icldng 
around  the  world.  That  in  all  those  in- 
stances, we  have  not  only  a  national 
interest,  but  there  is  also  a  world-wide 
interest  in  stopping  that  Idnd  of  activi- 
ty from  taking  place.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  cut  off  funds  where  those 
kinds  of  activities  are  ongoing. 

We  would  also,  under  this  legisla- 
tion, set  up  a  policy  that  would  en- 
courage companies  that  are  engaged  in 
commercial  and  financial  relations 
with  Communist  countries  to  adopt 
some  principles.  What  we  have  done 
we  have  developed  a  set  of  principles 
for  commercial  relations  with  Commu- 
nist countries  that  would  insist  on  cer- 


tain things.  For  example,  we  would 
insist  on  complying  with  labor  and 
human  rights  standards  established  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  and  the  Helsinki 
accords.  We  would  also  say  that  com- 
panies ought  not  be  providing  goods 
and  technical  assistance  to  any  state 
enterprise  that  supports  international 
terrorism,  drug  trafficking,  or  is  en- 
gaged in  the  illegal  acquisition  of  stra- 
tegic technologies.  Again.  I  talked 
about  terrorism  aAd  drug  trafficking, 
but  here  is  another  area  where  we 
know  that  in  many  of  these  Commu- 
nist countries  that  what  we  have  going 
on  is  the  illegal  acquisition  of  strategic 
technologies.  We  uiink  it  is  high  time 
that  our  businesMs  acknowledge  that 
and  stop  dealiny  with  the  companies 
that  are  ser^ngaged. 

We  als  >  suggest  that  our  companies 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  trying  to  foster 
free  mar  let  and  free  enterprise  activi- 
ties in  tl  ose  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  Iwhere  they  are  doing  busi- 
ness. Weuhink  that  there  ought  to  be 
nondiscrimination  activities  there.  We 
think  that  also  thu  the  companies 
ought  to  oi^couxage  the  dumping  of 
goods  into  western  maiiiets  that  sig- 
nificantly injure  our  domestic  produc- 
ers. In  other  words,  you  have  got 
goods  being  produced  in  a  lot  of  these 
Communist  countries  by  very  low  price 
labor  that  could  not.  exactly  be  classi- 
fied, as  we  did  in  the  early  bill,  as  slave 
labor,  but  nevertheless  is  state  sup- 
ported labor,  and  they  are  dumping 
those  goods  into  our  market  and  cost- 
ing Americans  Jobs.  We  think  that 
companies  ought  to  take  recognition 
of  that  fact  when  they  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  Communist  countries  and  see 
torit  that  it  is  stopped. 

The  bill  also  speaks  to  something 
which  is  going  to  be  of  major  concern 
on  this  House  floor  in  the  near  future 
and  that  is  the  situation  with  regard 
to  South  Africa.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
good  enough  to  simply  talk  about  the 
problems  with  our  adversaries  and  in 
som«.  cases,  of  course,  many  of  the 
principles  I  have  outlined  so  far  would 
affect  allies  of  ours.  too.  Obviously 
where  people  are  getting  money  fnnn 
us  they  are  considered  to  be  at  least 
quasi-allles  of  this  country. 

But  we  think  that  there  is  a  special 
concern  with  regard  to  human  rights 
which  is  going  to  be  raised  in  this  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  South  Africa.  So 
this  bill  also  speaks  to  that.  It  speaks 
to  that  in  a  very  meaningful  and 
tough  way  because  it  would  actually 
deny  Federal  contracts  or  Federal  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  any  company  that 
does  not  implement  the  Sullivan  prin- 
ciples on  any  new  investment  made  in 
South  Africa. 

In  other  words,  we  would  not  have 
Just  a  fine  out  there  that  some  large 
businesses  would  find  fairly  easy  to 
pay  for  doing  business  in  Soq^h  Africa 
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In  a  manner  which  does  not  comply 
with  Sullivan  principles.  But  we  would 
actually  say  to  these  ccnnpanies,  "We 
are  going  to  cut  off  your  Federal  con- 
tracts. We  are  going  to  cut  off  any  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  programs."  That 
is  a  tough  sanction.  It  is  one  that  we 
think  is  tougher  than  most  other  legis- 
lation that  has  been  introduced  with 
regard  to  this  subject  matter. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  what  the 
Sulllvfm  principles  are.  The  Sullivan 
principles  are  principles  for  doing 
business  that,  for  instance,  permit 
labor  unions  to  be  organised.  They 
permit  mHuUsaimination  on  the  work 
site.  The  assure  that  there  is  no  segre- 
gation on  the  work  site  and  insures 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  those  busi- 
nesses in  South  Africa.  In  other  words, 
it  tries  to  overcome  the  apartheid  poli- 
cies as  they  relate  to  the  work  place, 
but  it  does  something  more  as  well. 

The  Sullivan  principles  have  been 
shown  to  begin  the  process  of  eco- 
nomiadly  empowering  black  South  Af- 
ricans. By  giving  them  additional  eco- 
nomic power  we  think  that  you  give 
them  additional  power  to  interact 
within  a  society  and  thereby  bring 
about  political  and  social  change  that 
might  otherwise  not  be  available, 
might  otherwise  not  be  granted. 

We  think  it  Is  Important  to  begin  the 
process  of  empowering  black  South 
Africans. 

This  bill  specifically  does  not  en- 
dorse- the  c(«icept  of  disinvestment  In 
South  Africa  because  we  think  that  ul- 
timately disinvestment  hurts  the  very 
people  that  we  are  trying  to  help  In 
South  Africa,  namely,  black  South  Af- 
ricans. And  it  also  tends  to  be  a  policy 
that  then  allows  us  no  future  way  to 
change  things  in  South  Africa.  That  if 
you  back  out  of  participating  in  their 
economy,  you  have  very  little  leeway 
with  which  to  make  changes  in  the 
future. 

This  allows  us  to  continue  to  be  a 
force  for  good,  a  force  for  reform 
within  South  Africa,  but- does  so  in  a 
way  that  provides  a  tough  policy  of  as- 
suring that  black  South  Africans  are 
given  increased  opportunities  within 
that  country. 

The  bUl  would  also  speak  to  some 
other  concerns  in  South  Africa, 
namely,  it  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  that  prohibits  any 
military  assistance  tnm.  being  provid- 
ed to  nongovernmental  forces  in 
Angola.  That  is  a  nation  In  the  world 
where  the  government  Is  being 
prowcd  up  by  foreign  forces,  namely. 
Cuban  forces.  We  think  as  a  part  of  a 
human  rights  concern  that  we  ought 
not  have  pcdides  that  essentially  en- 
courage Cuban  intervention  Into 
southern  Africa's  problems  and  that  it 
is  high  time  that  we  withdraw  the 
Clark  amendment  which  in  fact  en- 
courages precisely  that  kind  of  activi- 
ty. 


FinaUy,  what  the  biU  does  is  it  as- 
sures that  there  is  a  way  of  monitoring 
all  of  this  activity.  In  other  words, 
how  do  you  decide  whether  free  press 
access  Is  being  denied.  How  do  you 
decide  what  consists  of  Illegal  drug 
trafficking.  How  do  you  decide  inter- 
national terrorism.  How  do  you  decide 
on  slave  labor  questions.  How  do  you 
decide  whether  or  not  a  company  is  in 
compliance  with  the  Sullivan  princi- 
ples. Tou  have  got  to  have  some  mech- 
anism for  deciding. 

What  this  bill  does  is  it  creates  a 
Board  within  the  State  Department.  It 
would  be  a  Presidentially  appointed 
Board  that  would  be  nonbureaucratic 
because  it  does  operate  under  the  bu- 
reaucratic overview  of  the  State  De- 
partment, but  would  allow  this  Board 
to  certify  where  certain  activities  are 
taking  place  which  do  not  then  merit  a 
U.S.  aid  where  human  rights  concerns 
have  not  been  properly  addressed.  We 
think  that  such  a  Board  then  would 
give  us  a  way  of  assuring  that  we  vce 
addressing  human  rights  concerns  on 
a  board  base. 

This  is  a  multilateral  policy  then.  It 
Is  a  policy  that  reaches  far  beyond  the 
simple  thing  that  we  too  often  do  in 
Congress  and  that  Is  simply  saying  to 
one  naUon.  "We  are  going  to  get  you." 
We  thereby  probably  do  in  fact  force 
changes,  but  not  always  changes  for 
the  better.  We  forced  Iran  to  change. 
It  was  not  necessarily  a  change  for  the 
better.  We  forced  Nicaragua  to 
change.  It  was  not  necessarily  a 
change  for  the  better.  We  forced  Zim- 
babwe to  change.  It  was  not  necessari- 
ly a  change  for  the  better. 

We  have  single  shotted  many  co«m- 
tries  over  the  years,  but  we  have  not 
necessarily  gotten  very  good  results 
out  of  It.  If  you  have  a  multilateral 
human  rights  approach  that  in  fact 
addresses  real  problems  in  a  way 
where  the  U.S.  policies  are  understood 
and  does  not  simply  pick  off  our  own 
allies  one  by  one,  it  seems  to  us  that 
you  have  addressed  the  real  issue  and 
addressed  it  in  a  way  which  becomes 
meaningful  then  to  n.S.  foreign 
policy. 
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That  is  what  this  bill  attempts  to  do. 
HopefuUy,  as  we  consider  some  of  the 
policies  with  regard  to  human  rights 
on  this  floor  in  the  future,  we  will  con- 
sider this  kind  of  approach  rather 
than  simply  taking  a  one-nation 
nation  by  nation  i«>pn>ach  to  human 
rights.  Human  rights  are  something 
where  the  violations  worldwide  are  of 
a  magnitude  that  Is  horrendous,  and 
we  need  to  begin  addressing  them,  but 
we  need  to  begin  addressing  them  in  a 
way  that  really  speaks  to  the  whole  of 
U.S.  concern  about  human  dignity  and 
providing  individual  human  beings 
throughout  the  world  with  the  kinds 
of  opportunities  they  so  rightly  de- 
serve. 


AN  ENDLESS  NIOHT 


The~~SFEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Mbazsk] 
is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Idr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  talk  about  an  Issue  that  I 
would  imagine  most  Americans  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  identifying 
with,  simply  because  as  Americans  we 
are  blessed  with  living  in  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  democracy  that  has 
ever  existed  on  the  face  of  this  planet 
Earth.  We  have  certain  basic  freedoms 
as  Americans  that  all  too  often  we 
take  for  granted:  The  freedom  to 
decide  how  long  and  how  much  educa- 
tion we  would  like  to  have  and  where 
we  want  to  go  to  school:  the  freedom 
when  we  ^aduate  from  high  school  or 
college  to  choose  whatever  livelihood 
or  work  we  want  to  do  with  our  lives: 
the  freedom  to  fall  in  love  with  whom- 
ever we  decide  to  fall  in  love  with  and 
where  sometimes  that  is  reciprocated 
in  a  wonderful  relationship.  These  are 
basic  freedoms  that  I  guess  many  of  us 
take  for  granted. 

I  am  standing  today  in  the  great 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  Is  Just  after  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  a  beautiful  spring  after- 
noon. The  temperature  is  up  in  the 
sixties.  And  on  the  other  side  of  this 
globe  it  Is  nighttime  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  not  only  nighttime  phys- 
ically but  it  is  an  endless  night  for  a 
lot  of  citlsens  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  not  too  many  freedoms  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  all  Soviet  citisens 
but  there  are  no  freedoms  for  Jewish 
citizens  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government  tells  us  that 
all  of  the  Jews  who  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  allowed 
to  emigrate.  Yet  we  know  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  have  tried  desper- 
ately to  emigrate  and  have  been 
denied  the  chance  to  leave  that  coun- 
try. 

I  think  "hero"  is  an  overused  word 
in  our  American  vocabulary.  We  tend 
to  use  It  on  qx>rts  heroes  and  different 
kinds  of  people  in  our  society  who 
happen  to  do  a  good  Job  In  whatever 
field  they  are  involved  In.  But  for  my 
mind,  a  true  hero  on  this  planet  today 
Is  a  man  like  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
because  it  Is  the  Shcharanskys  of  this 
world  who  are  Just  simple  people,  indi- 
viduals who  are  challenging  the  awe- 
some machinery  of  a  totalitarian  state. 
And  for  Just  articulating  the  desire  to 
leave  that  country,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  brutal  kinds  of 
dehumanization,  denied  the  most  basic 
freedoms  to  practice  a  livelihood,  re- 
moved from  their  families,  injected 
with  drugs  by  quack  doctors  or  put  in 
Jail  for  simply  having  a  religious 
beUef. 

Today  I  called  this  special  order 
simply  to  make  sure  that  the  Members 


of  Congress  who  serve  In  this  body  for 
1  day  will  aiain  have  their  conadous- 
ness  raised  to  this  lack  of  freedom  for 
so  many  peot>le  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Bfr.  MRA±EK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  donsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarics  and  to 
,  include  thetein  extraneous  material 
'on  the  subject  of  my  mtecial  order 
today.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f  tom  New  York? 

There  wasjno  objection. 

Mr.  MRA4EK.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  |on  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [li^rs.  BtliTOir]. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  >want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
[Mr.  Mrazsk],  who  has  asked  for  this 
qiecial  ordeB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  partici- 
pate in  thet  annual  fast  and  prayer 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  would  life  to  call  the  attoiticm  of 
my  oolleagu^  to  the  plight  of  Mark 
and  Ada  Lv«vsky  and  their  dau^ters 
Dana  and  Avltal.  The  Lvovskys  have 
been  waiting  15  years  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Mr.  Lvov^'s  original  request 
to  emigrate  was  denied  on  security 
grounds  because  of  his  work  as  a 
chemical  eilglneer.  However,  it  has 
been  over  18  years  since  he  was  dis- 
missed from  that  Job.  Since  then  he 
has  been  forced  to  worii  wherever  he 
can  find  a  jdb,  as  a  Janitor  and  a  labor- 
er. In  addition,  he  has  been  sentenced 
to  short  tetms  in  Soviet  prisons  for 
participate  In  hunger  strikes  and 
demonstrations  to  protest  the  Soviet 
Oovemment's  unfair  treatment  of  its 
Jewish  popwatlon. 

Mr.  Spnkfer,  it  Is  important  that  we 
continue  to  speak  out  against  these 
violations  of  basic  Justice  so  that 
Soviet  Jews  and  others  who  live  In  op- 
pression understand  they  are  not 
alone  In  thkir  battle  to  achieve  the 
tMsic  freedoms  and  rights  to  which  all 
mankind  Is  entitled.  Let  us  remember 
today  the  cdurage  and  the  strength  of 
the  Lvovskjis  and  other  Soviet  Jews, 
and  rededioite  ourselves  to  ending  the 
horrible  Injilstlces  they  suffer. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleagtie,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California,  tt  seems  to  me  that  we 
stand  on  th«  threshold  of  some  Impor- 
tant opport^unities  at  this  particular 
Juncture  In  lOur  relationship  with  the 
Soviet-  Union,  because  for  the  first 
time  Instead  of  one  of  the  old  men.  the 
succession  oif  old  men,  remnants  of  a 
brutal  regime  begun  under  the  reign 
of  Joseph  S^lin,  men  who  came  of  age 
politically  in  the  Soviet  Union  under 
the  reign  of  iJoseph  Stalin,  we  have  for 
the  first  titne  a  new  generation  of 
Soviet  lead«rs.  It  Is  a  generation  of 
Soviet  leaders  who  were  not  bom  at 
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the  time  Uiat  the  revolution  began 
and  who  may  in  fact  have  a  different 
approach  and  a  different  idea  In 
regard  to  a  relationship  with  the 
United  States  than  the  cynical  old 
men  who  came  before  them. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  t^e  are  going  to- 
see  a  new  dawn  in  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  Just  as  important,  that  we 
are  going  to  see  a  leadership  within 
the  Soviet  Union  that  decides  that 
basic  freedoms  for  their  people  are  a 
guaranteed  right  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Unfortunately,  right  now  this  is  not 
the  case.  Unfortunately,  right  now 
there  is  an  ongoing  process  of  harass- 
ment if  you  happen  to  be  Jewish  and 
live  in  the  Soviet  Union.  That  harass- 
ment takes  many  forms  on  Soviet 
state  television,  because  all  television 
programming,  of  course,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  controlled  by  the  state.  On 
television  they  run  programs,  and  one 
recent  propaganda  piece  was  a  pro- 
gram which  attempted  to  suggest  that 
Jewish  activists  who  are  desperately 
woridng  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  are 
in  fact  Zionist  agents  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  Soviet  Government. 
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The  program  is  called  Hirelings  and 
AccGHm>lices.  This  film,  which  was  re- 
cently smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Is  but  one  example  of  the  anti- 
Semitic.  anti-Zionist  attacks  which 
routinely  appear  In  the  Soviet  media 

This  was  a  tragic  year  for  an  awful 
lot  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union:  not 
only  are  many  people  today  incarcer- 
ated in  Soviet  Jails  simply  for  wanting 
to  leave,  on  trumped-up  charges,  but 
one  man  Is  In  Soviet  prison  today  be- 
cause he  supposedly  stepped  on  a 
flower  bed  In  Leningrad,  and  he  was 
given  18  months  at  hsjtl  labor  for 
that.  He  also  happened  to  be  a  teacher 
of  Hebrew  and,  needless  to  say.  there 
Is  a  long,  illustrious  cultural  heritage 
that  Jews  have  had  for  2,000  years, 
and  they  feel  as  all  of  us  who  come 


Yoric  and  a  tireless  fighter  for  human 
rights,  ytt.  BxifJAicnr  Oiucah. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Joined  a 
niuaber  of  my  colleagues  and  vproxl- 
mately  200  rabbis  from  all  across  the 
United  States  in  the  Third  Annual 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  On  thi^  day  of  solidarity  for 
Soviet  Jews.  I  thank  my  colleagues, 
the  gentlemah  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PoRTEB]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric  [Bfr.  Mrazek].  for  arranging 
today's  vigil  and  special  order  to  focus 
our  attention  on  this  important  cause. 

This  year  we  are  pleased  to  conduct 
the  fast  and  prayer  vigil  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Convocation  of  Religious 
Leadership  for  Soviet  Jem,  qxmsored 
by  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America.  In  showing  our  support  for 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jews,  each  of  us 
honored  a  prisoner  of  consdenee.  I 
Joined  the  vigil  in  honor  of  Dr.  Mark 
Nashpits,  a  Soviet  dentist  who  became 
a  refusenik  in  1971.  Ever  since  then, 
he  has  been  subjected  to  substantial 
abuse  and  persecution. 

Dr.  Nashpits'  vizov  applicatifnis  were 
refused  on  numerous  occasions,  and  he 
has  not  been  allowed  to  Join  his 
mother,  who  waits  for  him  in  IsraeL 
He  has  been  imprisoned  for  a  minor 
public  protest.  Following  his  Impriscm- 
ment.  Dr.  Nashpits  was  denied  a 
Moscow  residency  permit,  forcing  him 
to  live  in  Strunino  with  his  wife  and 
young  child  since  that  time.  In  Janu- 
ary. I  had  the  opportunity  to  9eak 
with  Dr.  Nashpits  during  a  congres- 
sional European  parliament  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  spoke  with  despair  of 
his  ciirrent  Job  In  a  morgue.  He  said. 
"I  was  trained  to  work  with  the  living, 
but  they  will  only  let  me  work  with 
the  dead." 

Dr.  Nashpits  Is  not  alcme  in  his 
struggle   for   basic   human  freedom. 


frnm  V^  narHmi^/ViiUiirP  that  that -fcJhousands  of  Soviet  JewB  i«>ply  each 
SSSre'sSSSrSTpiS^SS.  *4%  p^S^^ear  for  emigraUon  vizovs.  only  to  be 
serve  it  by  teaching  the  study  of  the 


Hebrew  language,  and  they  teach  it  in 
a  lot  of  ways  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  like.  So  they  simply  put  you  in  JaU 
or  suggest  that  you  are  mentally  In- 
competent or  Insane  simply  for  trying 
to  keep  alive  that  cultural  heritage. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Americans 
and  Soviet  citizens  who  are  now  nego- 
tiating in  Geneva  will  in  fact  be  talk- 
ing about  some  of  these  human  rights 
problems  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  if  there  Is  a  thaw  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  it  will  manifest 
itself  In  a  new  Soviet  policy  toward  al- 
lowing those  people  who  want  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  happen  to  be 
Jewish,  to  leave  that  country. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  call  on 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 


,  denied  their  requests  and  further  per- 
secuted for  ther  attempt  to  gain  free- 
dom. The  numbo'  of  Soviet  Jews 
granted  emigration  visovs  has  sharply 
and  steadily  declined  from  51.320  In 
1979  to  only  896  last  year.  So  far  this 
year,  less  than  150  Soviet  Jews  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  drastic  decline  in  numbers  of 
emigrants  only  proves  that  the  Soviets 
are  unconcerned  about  the  rights  of 
many  of  their  own  citizens.  We  recall 
that  January  20  was  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's  37th  birthday,  a  day  he  aipnt 
In  a  cold,  dank  prison,  and  that  Mu«h 
15  mariced  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
his  arrest  by  Soviet  authorities.  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky  stiU  has  5  years  to 
serve  in  a  13-year  prison  sentence, 
which  resulted  from  a  false  accusation 
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of  belnc  an  scent  of  the  United  States 
and  a  subsequent  charge  of  treason. 

In  addition.  Soviet  accusations 
against  Jewish  citizens  are  becoming 
more  outlandish  every  day.  and  the 
punishments  meted  out  for  these  false 
charges  are  becoming  more  severe  and 
serious.  Tosef  Berenshtein  was  sen- 
tenced to  4  years  in  prison  in  Decem- 
ber 1984  for  "resisting"  Soviet  authori- 
ties. While  he  was  in  prison,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  other  inmates,  suffering 
severe  Injuries  resulting  in  a  perma- 
nent 90  percent  loss  of  sight  in  both, 
eyes.  Tosef  Berenshtein's  wife.  Fanya. 
believes  that  the  prisoners  were  en- 
couraged by  prison  authorities  in  this 
assault 

The  seeming  unconcern  for  basic 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  cre- 
ates a  poor  atmosphere  for  the  ongo- 
ing arms  talks  In  Oeneva.  Although 
the  issue  being  discussed  Is  not  human 
rights  per  se.  the  Soviets  must  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  Improve  rela- 
tions on  all  fronts,  including  human 
rights.  Such  an  assurance  from  the  So- 
viets in  Geneva  is  essential  to  any  ef- 
fective agreement  and  improvement  of 
relations  between  oiur  two  countries. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  progress  by 
the  U.S.SJI.  on  the  human  rights 
issue,  their  willingness  to  approach 
the  negotiating  table  In  Oeneva  is  a 
positive  sign  which  we  do  not  dismiss. 
We  are  also  hopeful  that  the  new 
Soviet  leader.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  will 
find  the  opportunity  to  Increase  Soviet 
cooperation  with  our  country. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  these 
new  discussions  to  further  pursue  the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jews— the  cause  of 
human  rights.  The  overwhelming  sup- 
port we  witnessed  today  from  commu- 
nities and  religious  leaders  across  the 
country  can  only  help  in  publicizing 
this  important  cause  that  we  gathered 
to  commemorate.  With  recent  develop- 
ments drawing  attention  to  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  with  the  possibility 
of  new  opportunities  that  might  be 
opening  up  over  the  next  few  months, 
it  is  timely  and  impropriate  that  we 
demonstrate  our  support  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  We  must  continue  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  soli- 
darity for  the  valiant  struggle  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  to  cry  out  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  Join  us  in  advocating 
their  right  to  freedom. 

Let  us  once  again  remind  the  Soviets 
that  the  issue  of  human  rights  is  of 
vital  concern  to  our  entire  Nation  and 
is  not.  as  the  Soviet's  chief  Justice. 
Judge  Smirnoff,  stated  "that  human 
rights  is  merely  a  propaganda  vehicle 
of  the  West." 

Let  us,  too,  remind  the  Soviets  that 
they  are  signatories  to  significant 
international  agreements  on  human 
rights:  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, both  of  which  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  emigration  and  reunifica- 
tion of  families. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  once 
ai^ln  for  his  continual  efforts  in  this 
regiid  on  such  an  important  issue. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilmah ]  for 
making  a  very  eloquent  statement.  He 
is  someone  who  has  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  met  with  many  of 
the  refusenlks  and  heroes  who  really 
fight  on  a  daily  basis  the  machinery  of 
that  state,  and  it  is  very  important  for 
them  to  know  that  in  this  bastion  of 
freedom  that  we  are  blessed  with  the 
privilege  of  living  in  that  we  have  not 
given  up  our  efforts  to  try  to  convince 
that  Government  to  let  those  people 
go. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  from  Austin, 
the  SUte  capital  of  that  great  State, 
the  Lone  Star  State. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  time  that 
he  reserved  this  time  so  that  we  might 
participate. 

I  am  glad  to  participate  today  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Third  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  am  participating  on  behalf  of 
Leonid  Umansky.  a  44-year-old  electri- 
cal engineer  from  Riga,  whose  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  in  1982  was  later 
denied  for  unknown  reasons. 

On  December  31.  1983,  Leonid 
Umansky  demonstrated  with  fellow  re- 
fusenlk  Zakhar  Zunsheln  in  Moscow. 
They  protested  the  authorities'  con- 
tinual rejection  of  their  requests  for 
exit  visas,  and  renounced  their  Soviet 
citizenship.  Zunsheln  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  15  days  imprisonment. 

In  January  1984.  Umansky  went 
with  Zunsheln  to  the  Presidliun  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow.  Again, 
they  renounced  their  Soviet  citizen- 
ship and  demanded  exit  visas.  They 
also  demonstrated  on  behalf  of  several 
of  their  friends  who  had  lost  their  Jobs 
after  applying  for  emigration.  They 
stated:  Even  if  we  don't  succeed  this 
time,  we  tried  before  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly try  again. 

In  February  1984.  Umansky  signed  a 
Joint  letter  of  complaint  from  Lenin- 
grad and  Riga  refusenlks  to  the  editor 
of  Izvestia.  They  protested  the 
amount  of  anti-Israel  hate  propaganda 
published  by  the  newspaper,  claiming 
it  was  creating  distrust,  enmity,  and 
hostility  to  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  March  4,  Umansky  planned  to 
travel  to  Moscow  to  demonstrate  with 
Zakhar  and  Tatiana  Zunsheln  and  Al- 
exander Baiter,  Umansky's  nephew. 
Umansky  arrived  first  and  was  arrest- 
ed at  the  national  OVIR  office  with 
documents  from  the  group,  who 
sought  to  renounce  their  Soviet  citi- 
zenship in  an  effort  to  receive  permis- 
sion to  emigrate.  Prevented  from  dem- 


onstrating with  the  others.  Umansky 
was  released  from  custody.  Zakhar 
Zunsheln  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  "spreading  anti-Soviet  propaganda 
and  defamation  of  the  Soviet  State." 

In  1983.  Umansky,  along  with  Zun- 
sheln and  Baiter,  signed  a  passionate 
letter  of  protest  to  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet: 

We're  Jews  and  proud  of  it.  We're  proud 
th»t  throush  the  millenla  of  suf ferine,  tor- 
ture and  humiliation  our  people  kept  Its  dig- 
nity, faith  and  entity  as  a  nation  whose 
roots  reach  back  to  Abraham. 

This  year,  the  USSR  celebrated  iU  anni- 
versary as  "the  sreat  brotherhood  of  all  na- 
tions". But  in  this  country,  having  guaran- 
teed equality  and  the  flourishing  of  culture 
to  all  nationalities,  we  Jews  were  given  only 
one  choice— assimilation. 

We  can't  learn  our  own  language.  It's 
almost  impossible  to  read  books  by  Jewish 
authors.  We  can't  attend  a  national  theater 
or  listen  to  national  songs,  among  much 
more  of  which  we're  deprived.  That's  why 
we  decided  to  go  to  Israel.  But  It's  not  the 
only  reason. 

We  demand  that  international  agreements 
and  internal  laws  be  observed.  In  this  way. 
the  Soviet  government  could  properly  pro- 
claim itself  as  the  real  democracy. 

Those  who  apply  for  emigration  to  Israel 
are  deprived  of  the  simplest  human  rights, 
but  guilty  officials  have  never  been  penal- 
ised. Having  created  a  feeling  of  fear,  hope- 
lessness and  uncertainty,  the  authorities 
can  break  off  emigration,  aiul  then  declare 
the  problem  to  be  a  myth.  Our  patience  has 
ended.  No  one  can  feel  himself  a  human 
being  If  he  must  live  in  eternal  fear  for  his 
and  his  relatives'  destiny.  Realizing  the 
great  significance  of  our  act.  we  demand 
that  the  Soviet  government  solve  our  prob- 
lem of  giving  up  our  Soviet  citizenship  so  we 
may  emigrate. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  ref  usenik  on 
whose  behalf  I  speak  today.  He  is  one 
of  many;  his  story  must  be  told. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
cohosting  a  high-ranking  delegation  of 
Soviet  leaders  in  Austin,  TX.  last 
week.  As  in  the  past,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  issue  of  Jewish  emi- 
gration and  our  Government's  concern 
about  the  radical  decrease  in  numbers 
of  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  response  was  the  same: 
that  in  effect  there  is  no  Jewish  emi- 
gration problem.  The  Soviet  leader- 
ship there  simply  said:  "There  is  no 
discrimination,  it  is  Just  a  media 
issue." 

Since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  come  under  new  leadership.  It  is 
difficult  to  anticipate  specific  changes 
in  Soviet  policy  as  a  result  of  the  new 
leadership.  We  must,  however,  main- 
tain our  vigil  with  respect  to  the 
plight  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  continue  to 
call  for  an  end  to  the  oppression  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  a  very  important 
statement  and  his  continued  work  on 
behalf  of  human  rights. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  GalloI. 

Mr.  GALSO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding! 

Mr.  Spealfer,  today.  I  Joined  with  my 
colleagues  ind  with  religious  leaders 
from  all  mkjor  faiths  to  express  my 
solidarity  vrith  those  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  desire  to  have  the 
same  rights  of  religious  freedom  which 
we  take  for  granted  in  these  United 
SUtes. 

These  people,  who  are  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  have  come  under  greater  and 
greater  pressure  from  the  Soviet  State 
since  we  celebrated  the  flrst  of  these 
vigils  3  yeafls  ago. 

The  purpose  of  the  congressional 
fast  and  ptayer  vigil  which  we  have 
participatect  in  today  is  quite  clear.  We 
desire  to  sehd  a  message  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  in  Con- 
gress are  coicemed  about  this  deterio- 
rating situation  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  is  a  twrticularly  important  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
send  this  manage. 

First,  th^  Soviet  Union  has  a  new 
leader.  His  legacy  within  his  own  coun- 
try and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  as 
yet  unclean 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  currently  engaged  in 
talks  on  tbe  question  of  aims  control 
and  other  Issues  which  could  lead  to 
better  relations  between  our  countries. 

Third.  w«  are  entering  an  age  of  un- 
certainty, when  the  people  who  re- 
member the  horrors  of  the  Second 
World  Wa^  are  yielding  their  leader- 
ship positiDns  to  a  new  generation. 
This  new  feneration  does  not  under- 
stand the  horrors  of  Auschwitz  and 
the  other  camps  where  the  great 
slaughters  of  that  war  occurred. 

We  must  remember  and  act  on  that 
remembrance  now.  or  risk  a  future  of 
greater  unoertainty. 

As  oochalrman  of  the  congressional 
caucus  on  Soviet  Jewry,  I  am  con- 
cerned abofit  the  increasing  level  of  of- 
ficial and  linof  f  idal  actltms  to  discred- 
it Jews  witliln  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  recent  television  program  in  Len- 
ingrad identified  members  of  the 
Jewish  community,  by  name,  with  all 
manner  of  international  plots  to  un- 
dermine the  Soviet  system. 

Hebrew  teachers  have  been  arrested 
and  many'  religious  ceremonies  that 
pass  the  Jewish  tradition  to  the 
younger  generation  have  been  official- 
ly banned. 

Tet.  members  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity who  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  are  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
and  are  bnuided  as  traitors  for  want- 
ing to  leavf . 

The  Kagan  family  of  Leningrad  are 


among  the 


under  this  policy, 

Abram  ind  his  family  have  bem 
trying  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  since 


people  who  have  suffered 


1976.  At  that  time,  there  was  greater 
hope  than  there  is  today  that  the' 
Jewish  people  wishing  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  Since  then,  the  flow  of  emigrants 
has  slowed  to  a  trickle— from  51.000 
people  in  1979  to  only  900  last  year. 

More  and  more  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  taken  up  the  challenge 
with  regard  to  these  people.  Members 
of  Congress  have  participated  in 
events  to  send  a  message  to  the  world 
that  many  people  in  the  United  States 
are  concerned  and  are  watching  for 
tigoa  of  better  times. 

I  have  a  very  special  interest  in  the 
future  well-being  of  the  Kagan  family 
and  oUiers  who  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  these 
people  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  are  persecuted  for 
their  desire  to  leave. 

In  spite  of  protests  from  62  Members 
of  Congress.  Roman  Frldman  and  his 
family  have  also  been  refused  exit 
visas  on  many  occasions. 

If  our  first  efforts  are  unsuccessful 
in  this  area,  we  must  not  become  dis- 
couraged. 

We  will  meet  here  again  next  year,  if 
necessary,  to  reaffirm  our  strong 
belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  take 
positive  action  to  provide  for  emigra- 
tion i^ong  a  more  reasonable  timeta- 
ble consistent  with  the  will  of  the 
Jewish  peotAe  within  the  Soviet  Union 
to  leave  that  country,  if  they  so  desire. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  work  con- 
stantly to  provide  for  a  consistent  and 
firm  reaction  to  the  events  that  face 
us  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

We  must  keep  in  contact  with  those 
who  need  our  help  to  provide  them 
with  a  window  on  the  world.  That 
window  wiU  open  the  world  to  them,  if 
we  act  with  care  and  understanding  to 
tell  their  story  to  the  free  world. 

Mx.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tlonan  for  yielding  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  our  other 
colleagues  who  were  involved  in  this, 
because  I  think  it  shows  a  great  det^ 
of  support.  In  fact,  I  think  if  we  polled 
this  House,  we  would  find  unanimous 
support. 

Mr.  ICRAZEK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  for  his  very  special  contribu- 
tion to  this  special  order  today.  I  think 
he  was  right  on  target  in  talking  about 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  do  under- 
stand singlemlndedness  of  purpose  and 
that  when  more  than  100  Members  of 
Congress  participate  in  a  program  like 
ours,  it  sends  a  clear  message  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  we  are  not 
about  to  desist  from  fighting  for 
human  rights  around  this  globe  imtil 
those  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
want  to  leave  are  allowed  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to  call 
on  a  Member  whom  I  have  come  to 


know  and  respect  for  the  fact^that  no 
on6  has  worked  more  tirelessly  or 
more  effectively  in  the  cause  of 
human  rights  than  my  superb  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Blr.  Porter].  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  first  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazek],  who  is  among  the  most  com- 
mitted and  steadfast  of  all  in  the  Con- 
gress in  support  of  human  rights  and 
in  defense  of  Soviet  Jews. 

This  is  the  Third  Annual  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  that  the  gentleman  has 
sponsored,  and  I  have  had  the  very 
high  ho^oi  and  privilege  of  Joining 
him  as  a  cosponsor  in  addressing  the 
needs  of  people  whose  only  crime  is  a 
desire  to  leave  an  oppressive  society 
and  to  practice  their  religion  in  free- 
dom. My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Torii,  has  proven  to  be  the  , 
kind  of  leader  that  can  bring  together 
over  100  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  commit  to  fasting 
and  to  praying  for  specific  Soviet  re- 
fusenlks. and  who  this  year  brought  to 
Washington  to  our  Vigil  Jewish  reli- 
gious leaderaf rom  across  our  land  to 
particU>ate.  Mtso,  as  a  symbol  of  Soviet 
oppression,  a  recently  arrived  refuse- 
nik.  E^rgenia  Utevskaya,  had  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  group  as  welL 

New  Soviet  leadership  in  the  Soviet 
Union  gives  hope  to  those  of  us  who 
are  optimists. .  and  surely  those  who 
work  for  change  in  Soviet  altitudes 
and  policies  have  to  be  optimists.  We 
Americans  perhiws  are  influenced  by 
our  advertising  that  buffets  us  every 
day  as  we  watch  our  television  sets, 
but  we  believe  that  new  can  be  better, 
and  we  believe  surely  that  new  can 
mean  no  worse.  Even  tlibugh  we  recog- 
nize, as  Henry  Kissinger  recently  said, 
that  anybody  who  gets  the  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  state  is  certainly  no  choir 
boy.  nevertheless  we  hope  that  Mr. 
OorbachevAiU  feel  sufficiently  secure 
in  his  posftion  to  liberalize  Soviet 
treatment  of  those  who  in  his  society 
have  been  so  oppressed  and  discrimi- 
nated against  and  held  against  their 
will. 

Last  year's  record  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion is  a  terrible  one  to  contemplate. 
Emigration  was  minuscule,  with  only 
896  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  leave.  As 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  said  a  moment  ago.  51.000 
were  allowed  to  leave  in  1979.  and  it 
was  under  1,000  last  year.  There  is  in- 
creased persecution.  We  had  thought 
it  could  not  be  worse  previously,  but  it 
was  worsened  last  year.  0\u-  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  mentioned 
Zachar  Zunshine  of  Riga,  for  whom  I 
fast  today  and  whose  name  I  wear 
proudly  upon  my  chest— a  man  of 
coiuage  who  is  serving  a  prison  term 
merely  for  asserting  that  all  people 
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ought  to  have  buic  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  anywhere  else. 

We  have  aeen  a  very  heavy  hand  of 
official  anti-Semitism  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  children  in  the 
schools  being  chlded  for  their  religious 
belief^  people  losing  their  Jobs,  being 
set  up  for  prosecution  and  even  sent  to 
prison  simply  because  of  their  religion. 

Today  we  prayed  and  fasted  and 
hoped  that  we  might  find  in  the  new 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  a  measure 
of  humanity  that  we  perhaps  have  not 
found  in  his  predecessors.  I  recently 
asked  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
Join  me  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gorbachev 
urging  a  halt  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  community,  and  we 
hope  that  that  will  be  his  poUcy. 

We  also  see  signs  of  hope  in  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  improve 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
President  met  with  Secretary  Oromy- 
ko  late  last  year,  and  this  year  as  a 
result  of  that  meeting,  we  stand  face 
to  face  in  Oeneva.  inching  closer,  we 
would  hope,  toward  some  common 
ground  and  some  agreement  among  us. 

But  is  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  hope  and  prayers  and  fasting  and 
mtreaties  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
enough.  The  brightest  sign  that  we 
have  seen  recently  is  when  President 
Reagan  sent  our  Under  Secretary  of 
Cmnmerce  for  International  Trade. 
Lionel  Olmer.  to  Moscow  |o  talk  about 
trade  and  send  one  further  message  to 
the  Soviet  leaders,  and  that  is.  "If  you 
want  to  trade  with  the  United  States, 
then  you  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  emigration  and  the  release  of 
people  held  against  their  wiU  in  the 
Soviet  Union." 

But  whether  it  is  trade  or  arms  con- 
trol or  science  and  technology  or  any 
other  contact  that  our  negotiators 
have  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  seems 
to  me  we  must  make  it  clear  that  emi- 
gration and  human  rights  are  not  only 
going  to  be  raised  in  our  discussions, 
they  are  not  only  going  to  be  some- 
where <m  the  agMida,  they  are  in  fact 
going  to  be  a  part  of  the  substantive 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  in 
any  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  about  emlgra- 
tkm  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for 
'  Soviet  Jews  that  has  to  be  the  highest 
priority  in  the  long  term,  but  we  must 
never  forget  that  in  this  moment  and 
in  moments  to  come  there  is  a  need  to 
protect  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  freedom, 
there  is  a  need  to  protect  them  in  the 
preservation  of  their  culture  and 
Jewish  heritage,  and  there  is  a  need  to 
end  the  campaign  of  anti-Semitic 
poison  that  has  pervaded  the  Soviet 
media  and  official  actions.  AU  of  that 
has  to  also  be  on  the  bargaining  table 
and  be  part  of  the  substantive  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  study  groups  that  attempt  to 
teach  Hebrew  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  attempt  to  preserve  Jewish  cul- 


ture, and  that  educate  children  in  the 
Jewish  religion  must  be  protected,  as 
weU  as  the  right  to  emigrate. 

Yes.  the  Helsinki  accord  review  is 
coming  up  In  May  in  Ottawa.  It  is  very 
important  to  raise  these  kinds  of 
issues  internationally.  It  should  be 
taken  advantage  of.  But  beyond  that 
the  bilateral  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  bring  up  emigration  and  basic 
himian  rights. 

Mr.  SpMker.  the  Soviets  have  said 
for  years  and  years  every  time  we  raise 
the  subject  of  human  rights  that  the 
United  States  and  the  people  in  the 
West  have  a  double  standard,  that  we 
have  one  for  our  foes  and  another  one 
for  our  friends.  I  think  it  is  encourag- 
ing, particularly  to  those  who  believe 
that  we  must  enter  all  negotiations 
with  a  single  standard  for  human 
rights  that  we  expect  to  be  observed, 
that  the  United  States  has  recently 
taken  a  very  strong  position  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  in  General  Pino- 
chet's Chile  to  bring  pressure  for 
human  rights  in  that  society,  not  only 
through  quiet  diplomacy  but  through 
action  in  international  bodies;  and 
that  we  have  taken  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion relative  to  South  Africa,  recently 
voting  to  condemn  their  policies  of 
apartheid  and  the  repression  and  re- 
moval of  bladu  from  their  homelands. 
We  have  had  that  kind  of  steadfast 
work,  and  I  see  the  hand  of  Elliott 
Abrams  in  this  worlL.  who  has  done  a 
magnificent  Job  in  this  country  in 
moving  forward  our  program  of 
human  rights  worldwide.  It  is  that 
kind  of  approach  that  gives  us  the 
credibility  to  say  today  that  we  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to 
our  human  rights  standard,  particular- 
ly in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Jews  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  religious 
freedom  and  emigration. 
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America  must  always  stand  for  the 
essence  of  our  being,  f  reedmn  and  op- 
portunity, not  Just  here  in  our  own 
land,  but  for  people  everywhere.  We 
stand  together  in  the  Congress.  We 
stood  together  this  afternoon  with  re- 
ligious leaders  from  all  over  this  coun- 
try working  for  the  day  when  we  wlU 
see  Soviet  Jews  enjoying  the  freedom 
that  every  person  in  the  world  has  the 
right,  a  basic  right,  to  enjoy,  the  free- 
dom of  emigration,  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief  and  the  freedom  to  pre- 
serve your  cultural  identity  and  herit- 
age. That.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  our 
misslon.  We  will  not  back  off  from  it. 
We  will  continue  to  work  for  it  and  we 
will  continue  to  bring  before  the  world 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  continue 
to  bring  to  the  Soviets  our  commit- 
ment that  that  plight  will  be  improved 
and  that  their  actions  must  guarantee 
to  all  their  citizens  basic  human 
rights. 


Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  those  eloquent 
words  from  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  who  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  with  in  this  fast  and 
prayer  vigil  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  one  does 
not  have  to  be  Jewish  to  appreciate 
the  enormity  of  the  horror  that  took 
place  on  this  planet  a  little  more  than 
40  years  ago  when  6  million  people 
were  simply  annihilated  for  their  be- 
liefs, for  their  religious  beliefs.  I  had 
relatives  of  mine  in  Czechoslovakia 
who  were  murdered  by  the  Nazis  for 
their  beliefs;  but  I  suppose  that  what  I 
cannot  understand  is  after  having  read 
a  book  not  too  long  ago  translated 
from  the  Russian  language,  called 
"The  Russian  Version  of  World  War 
n"  and  it  to  a  high  school  book  that 
every  student  in  the  Soviet  Union 
reads  to  find  out  what  happened  in 
World  War  n.  You  wiU  not  find  the 
word  "Jew"  in  that  book  and  you  will 
not  find  the  word  "holocaust"  or  any- 
thing that  accurately  describes  what 
took  place  in  the  murder  of  all  those 
people.  It  to  unfortunate  that  there 
can  be  a  system  with  as  much  power  as 
the  Soviet  Union  has  to  rob  the  basic 
freedoms  of  its  people  as  they  do,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  that 
country;  but  again,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  understand  single-mindedness  of 
purpose  and  we  in  the  UJS.  Congress 
will  not  stop  our  work  on  behalf  of 
basic  human  freedoms  until  they  are 
guaranteed  for  all  people  seeking  it. 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stand  here  before  my  colleagues  today, 
during  the  198S  congressional  call  to 
conscience  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
cannot  avoid  a  deep  sense  of  frustra- 
tion. I  stood  before  the  House  during 
last  year's  vigil  to  praise  the  two  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  oppression  whom  I  have 
adopted.  I  have  since  been  following 
their  situations,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  both  are  still  victims  of 
harsh  oppression  and  religious  intoler- 
ance. 

After  applying  for  an  emigration 
visa  in  1975,  Boris  Chemobllsky  lost 
hto  Jo)}.  Hto  application  was  denied, 
and  he  did  what  in  thto  country  every 
hiunan  being  has  a  right  to  do— he  at- 
tempted to  speak  peacably  in  protest 
of  the  Government's  action.  As  a 
result  of  hto  protest.  Boris  was  Jailed 
for  15  days.  After  hto  release,  Boris 
worked  at  a  number  of  odd  Jobs  to  sup- 
port himself  and  hto  family.  Hto  wife, 
risking  censtire  and  worse,  opted  to 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  her  heritage 
by  teaching  Hebrew.  In  the  anti-Se- 
mitic Soviet  Union,  thto  in  Itself  to  a 
perilous  pursxiit.  In  May  1081  Boris 
was  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges  of 
"beating  a  policeman"  during  a  gath- 
ering of  activists  in  the  Opallkha 
woods.  Boris  refused  to  participate  in 
the  travesty  of  Justice  known  as  the 
Soviet  court  system.  He  conveyed  hto 


refusal  in  a  (letter  to  President  Brezh- 
nev. Boris  was  convicted  without  ap- 
pearing at  trial,  sentenced  to  1  year  in 
a  labor  cam^.  He  was  released  in  1983. 
and  has  sbice  returned  to  Moscow. 

Boris  andihto  wife  Elena  have  con- 
tinued t«  apply  for  an  exit  visa,  and 
have  not  ceased  In  their  upholding,  as 
much  as  to  possible  in  the  oppressive 
system    theor    cannot    escape,    their 
Jewish  heritage.  We  cannot  let  thto  de- 
votion to  tli^  Ideato  that  we  hold  dear 
go  unnoticed.  Even  the  very  privi- 
lege—what Is  in  the  United  States  a 
right— of  simple  communication  has 
been  curtailed  for  the  Chemobils^rs. 
In  the  win^  of  1983  they  were  re- 
fused a  phohe  for  reasons  '*weU  known 
to  him."  Tl^e  same  year,  they  received 
no  letten.  a  fact  irtddiMtnogbrcug- . 
gests  that  t^  state  to  cttttinfe  on  tbeir '. 
mail.  Rathef  than  budde  under  to  1^ 
oppression  Of  the  states  tbete.  noVI*. 
fitovleC  jewitf  continue  to  ststid  ^^*v0:: 
on thielr priiffi^es.  .  ',  .......... 

'Simoa  Shhinnan  has  been  a  refuse- 
nlk  since  1969.  when  hia  father.  David. 
aMdled  for  ^sit  visas  for  Ills  buiiBy.  Tl- 
naUy,  In  i$76  David  waft  gtantod  « 
visa,  but  it  iras  for  him  aloiie.  Wlth'Sa- 
surances  f rbm  the  Soviet  officials  that 
hto  wife  an^  two  children  woiUd  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  in  2  years.  David  set 
off  for  Isr|«L  In  1978.  David's  wife 
Faina  and  daughter  Emma  were  Urid 
that  they  Would  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  tTnion.  However,  Simon  was 
scheduled  to  stand  trial  the  next  day 
for  "draft  evasion."  Etama  made  the 
difficult  decision  to  leave,  and  Faina 
decided  to  dtay.  to  be  with  Simon. 

Simon  w«s,  of  coiu-se.  convicted  in 
the  Soviet  eourt.  He  was  sentenced  to. 
and  has  s(nce  served.  2%  years  in 
prison.  During  hto  imprisonment  he 
was  allowefl  only  brief  visits  by  hto 
mother.  Si^on  was  released  in  1980. 
after  which  release  he  married  and  fa- 
thered a  clilld.  In  January  1983  the 
authorities  rearrested  him  for  draft 
evasion.  TMs  was  in  spite  of  the  prohi- 
bitions against  double  Jeopardy  in  the 
Pimdamentato  of  Criminal  Procedure 
of  the  U.SJSJI.  and  Union  Republics 
(article  1,  toaragraph  1.  items  9  and 
10).  Simon  continued  to  refuse  to 
enter  military  service.  He  wss  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment v^uld  likely  daim.  as  they 
have  with  other  refuseniks.  that  mili- 
tary service  rendered  him  a  security 
risk,  becau^  of  exposure  to  "state  se- 
crets." This  sham  would  prolong  any 
efforts  to  leave  the  country.  At  least 
now.  that  l*ationale  will  not  extot.  A 
tragic  note  to  that  Simon's  father 
passed  awa(r  early  last  year.  Even  if  he 
to  ever  periiitted  to  leave  the  country, 
the  oppre^ive  Soviet  state  will  have 
thwarted  hto  dream  of  Joining  hto 
father  in  Urael. 

Both  of  these  cases  are  quite  tragic. 
It  appears  that  the  lives  of  Soviet  re- 
fusenilts  and  prisoners  of  conscience 
will  not  iitiprove  in  the  near  future. 


The  Soviet  regime  has  demonstrated 
lu  numerous  ways  that  it  seelu  to 
eliminate  any  vestige  of  Jewtoh  culture 
within  its  borders.  Notwithstanding  re- 
fusals to  install  telephones,  censorship 
of  mail,  and,  most  horrible,  refusal  to 
allow  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  lands 
where  freedom  of  speech  and  religion 
to  the  rule,  the  Chemobilskys  and  the 
Shnirmans  have  determined  not  to  be 
stifled.  They  have  done  so  at  great 
cost  and  risk  to  themselves.  Thto  com- 
mitment to  admirable,  and  we  in  the 
United  States,  both  Jew  and  non-Jew, 
must  voice  our  praise  for  such  commit- 
mcQva 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  the  issues  of 
«nigratton  and  human  rie^ts  should 
:raaain  high  on  the  agenda  in  aU  cele- 
■«ant-l9i«.  >BClu4^  the  Ca^ercooe  ,te 
'Seearlty  iand  Cooperate  and   the 
Onited    '.Hattoos     Commlasioa     on 
.l^vium  joints.  IHowever.ii. to  evident 
•ttiiift  tbeietediea  alone  wm  aibi  betfuT 
etfimV'lifi  x!iSkpift  jU3tie:4wnre8idi»  ,«f. 
Soviet  JffWB.  Other  sieaos^iist  be  ex- 
ffkltii^'  ^  exhwtrte.   our   Wdrteip^ , 
allfe».'««  as 'well  as  neutral  and  ndotf- 
ligm(l'46«Btrias.  ean  bring  to  lnNtr  on 
thtf  8oN|let  Union  -pressure  that  will 
Dne  day  sflow  Soviet  Jews  to  either 
practice  Ihdr  religion  in  their  home- 
land,  or  to   emigrate   to  a  country 
where  they  may  exercise  freedom  of 
religion. 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  to  important  that  we  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  thto  basic 
principle  at  thto  critical  time  for 
Soviet  Jews.  With  the  recent  change 
in  power  in  the  U.S.S.R.  now  to  the 
time  to  renew  our  efforts.* 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
once  again,  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
voice  its  unwavering  support  of  Soviet 
Jewry  in  a  strong  and  unified  manner. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  atrocities 
being  leveled  at  these  brave  and  deter- 
mined people  by  a  repressive  Soviet 
Government  determined  to  destroy 
every  vestige  of  Jewish  culture  and 
identity.  Human  rights  abuses  contin- 
ue unabated  in  thto  Communtot  coun- 
try, and  the  Jewtoh  community  has 
been  a  primary  target. 

I  have  recently  been  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  witness  thto  oppression  first 
hand.  One  cannot  help  but  feel  the 
deqieration  many  of  these  individuato 
experience  at  not  being  permitted  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  not  having  the 
right  to  live  without  harassment  and 
intimidation,  and  not  having  the  indi- 
vidual liberties  a  democratic  govern- 
ment affords. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  I  am  deeply  committed 
to  increasing  both  international 
awareness  and  involvement  in  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  principal 
focus  of  an  effective  human  rights 
policy  must  always  be  the  individual. 
As  long  as  the  rights  of  even  one  Jew 


are  violated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
should  continue  to  generate  intemar 
tlonal  criticism  against  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

The  actions  taken  today  are  vital  to 
the  struggle  and  survival  of  Soviet 
Jews.  They  must  always  be  reassured 
that  we  care,  that  we  are  closely  scru- 
tinizing their  Government,  and  that 
we  long  to  restore  to  them  the  free- 
dom they  desire  and  deserve.* 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Soviet  Jews  comprise  the 
third  largest  surviving  Jewtoh  commu- 
nity in  the  world.  Soviet  Jews  have 
been  struggling  to  achieve  basic 
human  rights,  including  the  right  to 
TwtntAiw  their  own  religion  and  cul- 
ture. The  right  to  leave  any  country 
that  denies  one  their  holtace  U  tin 
.  iQtemationaily  recognized  human 
rl^t,  yet  in  the  Soviet  UdIob  pcniis- 
.  lion  to  emigrate  to  given  arbttxarily. 

-I  brieve  thai  it  to  important  that  in 
tb^  faee  of  this  wave  of  anti-Semittom. 
America  must  reaffirm  our  oonimit> 
■isnt  to  human  rights.  The  U&  Con- 
jOrasB  has  beoi  a  leading  supporter  af . 
V&vkit  Jews  in  their  atten«>ts  to  study 
and  teach  their  faith. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  partici- 
pant in  the  third  annual  congrnslonal 
fast  and  prayer  vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry— but  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
vigU  continues  each  and  every  day 
untU  the  human  rights  of  all  Soviet 
Jews  have  been  restored. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  con- 
cerned citizen,  I  have  "adopted"  a 
Soviet  Jewish  family  from  the  Ukraine 
to  help  them  fulfill  their  dream  of 
emigrating  to  IsraeL 

Samuel  and  Manya  Klinger  have 
been  trying  unsuccessfully,  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Samuel  Klinger  to  an  agronomist  from 
Dnepropetrovsk  in  the  Ukraine.  He 
and  hto  wife,  a  nurse  by  profession, 
have  been  repeatedly  denied  exit  visas 
^ince  1970.  The  only  reason  given  by 
Soviet  authorities  has  been  a  lack  of 
consent  from  Manya's  parents,  who 
have  not  seen  their  daughter  in  many 
years.  Manya,  a  mother  herself,  re- 
cently celebrated  her  50th  birthday. 

The  Klinger  situation  to  quite  press- 
ing in  that  they  are  the  only  family  in 
Dnepropetrovsk  awaiting  exit  visas.  In 
the  past  few  years,  defamatory  letters 
have  been  printed  in  the  local  new- 
paper  about  the  family— prompting 
Samuel  to  immediately  send  letters  of 
protest  to  the  editor.  Unfortunately 
the  only  response  has  been  several 
anti-Semitic  articles  in  the  same 
paper. 

We  have  asked  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  grant  thto  family  permission 
to  ^emigrate,  but  have  received  no  re- 
sponse. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
not  allowing  the  Klingers  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Government 
to  in  clear  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  Universal  Declaration 
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of  Human  Rights,  as  well  as  their 
Soviet  Constitution. 

Surely  the  emigration  of  the  Kllnger 
family  would  pose  no  threat  to  the  se- 
ciirity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Instead 
would  be  a  humanitarian  gesture.  Tet 
permission  to  leave  is  continually 
denied. 

As  the  leader  in  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  must  do  all  that  we  can 
to  protect  the  human  rights  of  all 
people.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  to  protest  the  blatant  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  occurring  each 
day  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 
•  Mr.  LAMTOS.  Bflr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  year's 
fast  and  prayer  vigil  with  our  distin- 
guished coUeagues  Bob  Miioimr.  Joh* 
Poam.  and  Jack  Kkmp.  These  three 
men  have  worked  tirelessly  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  are  recognised  by  their  col- 
leagues for  their  leadership. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  reality  that  the 
vigil  is  a  symbol  not  only  of  our  com- 
mitment, but  also  of  the  severity  and 
intractability  of  Soviet  policy  toward 
its  citliens  of  Jewish  nationality.  Just 
as  we  proclaimed  our  solidarity  with 
the  millions  of  Soviet  Jews  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  earlier  today,  we 
now  do  proclaim  our  solidarity  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Our  commit- 
ment, our  proclamation  to  these 
Jews— and  to  all  people  everywhere— is 
that  human  rights,  including  the  right 
to  emigrate  and  the  right  to  practice 
one's  religion,  are  inviolable. 

The  struggle  of  Soviet  Jews  for  their 
human  rights  is  our  struggle,  for  our 
humanity  is  bound  and  tied  when  we 
ignore  the  chains  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  vigU 
for  Soviet  Jewry  nor  will  it  be  the  last. 
We  will,  unfortunately,  continue  to 
mark  similar  events  in  coming  years 
because  the  problem  of  Soviet  Jewry  is 
not  one  which  will  be  solved  this  year, 
or  I  regret  to  say  even  in  this  decade. 
It  is  a  problem  deeply  rooted  in  anti- 
Semitism,  which  existed  in  Tsarist 
Russia  for  centuries,  and  in  the  iron- 
flsted  disregard  of  its  citiaens'  human 
rights  by  the  present  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. This  vigil  will  be  repeated  for  as 
long  as  necessary,  for  our  vigilance 
must  not  lag. 

This  year's  vigil  comes  at  a  time  of 
transition.  Many  people  hope  that  the 
new  Soviet  leader.  MikhaU  Gorbachev. 
wHl  loosen  the  Soviet  Union's  tight- 
fisted  emigration  policy.  Indeed,  we 
have  Mtnessed  a  shocking  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. In  the  period  196a-81.  total 
Jewish  emigration  was  259.619;  in  the 
3  years  since  1981.  however,  this  figure 
has  declined  to  under  5,000.  While 
nothing  in  Mr.  Gorbachev's  past  en- 
courages us  in  this  h(^)e,  we  must  nev- 
ertheless "Stress  that  new  leadership 
can  also  bring  new  policies. 

The  bilateral  arms  negotiations, 
presently  underway  in  Geneva,  can 
provide  the  Soviets  with  the  catalyst 


for  a  change  of  course.  The  success  of 
these  discussions  are  vitally  important 
for  both  our  nations.  As  we  negotiate, 
however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  long-term  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  predicated  on 
mutual  trust  and  respect.  Internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  obligated  by  treaty 
to  observe,  must  be  respected  if  the 
United  States  can  trust  that  arms 
agreements  will  be  honored. 

There  is  a  role  for  human  rights  dis- 
cussions within  the  context  of  the 
Geneva  talk*— whether  it  Is  a  formal 
item  on  the  agenda  as  one  of  the  range 
of  Issues  that  create  goodwill  between 
our  two  nations— or  whether  it  is  em- 
phasised in  informal  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  negotiators. 

We  must  not  be  deterred  by  those 
who  argue  that  human  rights  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  Geneva  talks.  Disois- 
slon  of  human  rights  is  not  meant  to 
torpedo  arms  negotiations;  it  is  intend- 
ed to  emphasize  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  human 
rights  as  an  important  component  of 
American-Soviet  relations. 

While  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
agree  on  treaties  which  reduce  the  im- 
mediate level  of  tensions  between  the 
two  superpowers,  we  cannot  ignore 
other  international  treaties— such  as 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act— which  rests 
long-term  peace  and  security  on  the 
humanitarian  treatment  by  nations  of 
its  neighbors  and  its  own  citizens. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  now  recom- 
mit ourselves  to  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  Himian  rights  are  indivisible— 
we  must  q>eak  out  for  their  protection 
wherever  and  whenever  they  are  vio- 
lated. Our  vigil  provides  the  (H>portu- 
nity  to  remember  and  to  speak  out  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  This  year  may  be  the 
best  chance  we  have  to  realize 
progress.  I  pray  it  will  come.* 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  as  a  participant  in  the  Third 
Annual  Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer 
VigU  for  Soviet  Jewry  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  I  wholly  sup- 
port efforts  such  as  this  which  bring 
international  attention  to  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  in  general  and  Jewish 
refuseniks  in  particular.  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues and  all  the  groups  who  work 
so  hard  on  behalf  of  these  people  in 
hoping  and  prajrtng  that  our  efforts 
reach  those  individuals  it  affects  most: 
First,  the  Soviet  Jews  currently  wish- 
ing to  emigrate;  and  second,  those  in 
the  Soviet  Government  who  have  the 
power  to  change  this  dreadful  situa- 
tion. 

However,  I  must  also  be  honest  in 
saying  there  is  sorrow  that  such  an 
event  like  the  congressional  fast  and 
prayer  vigil  must  occur,  not  just  once 
but  for  this,  a  third  time.  I  regret  to 
report  that  I  am  once  again  participat- 
ing on  behalf  of  Fyodor  Parasenkov,  a 
refusenik  who  has  been  in  a  Soviet 


psychiatric  hospital  since  1974.  when 
he  was  arrested  for  suggesting  eco- 
nomic reforms.  This  vigil,  two  dear  col- 
leagues to  Soviet  officials  by  my  office 
and  countless  pleas  for  his  release 
have  yet  to  secure  his  freedom.  Over- 
all, the  situation  from  our  last  vigil 
has  worsened.  Within  the  last  year, 
the  number  of  Soviet  Jewish  citizens 
who  have  l>een  allowed  to  emigrate 
has  reached  an  historically  low  level. 
Less  than  900  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  in  1984.  While  I  am  admit- 
tedly fnistrated.  signs  such  as  the 
overwhelming  support  of  this  vigil 
show  that  this  is  a  cause  that  will  not 
die. 

In  fact,  there  are  signs  which  are 
cause  for  hope:  United  States-Soviet 
relations  have  become  increasingly 
hopeful,  arms  negotiations  are  under- 
way, and  the  President  has  expressed 
interest  in  meeting  with  a  Soviet 
leader  for  the  first  time.  This  warming 
of  relations  underscores  the  need  to 
raise  a  strong  voice  against  the  oppres- 
sion which  the  Soviet  Jewish  popula- 
tion lives  under  daUy.« 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sad- 
dened that  once  again  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  a  special  order  on  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jews— one  alwajrs  hopes 
that  the  situation  will  improve  there. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  situation  is  only 
getting  worse,  and  so  I  am  grateful  to 
my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Poktkr, 
Lahtos,  Mrazkx,  and  KniF,  for  calling 
this  mecial  order.  Obviously  there  is 
little  we  can  do  directly  to  change  the 
oppressive  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  many  of  us  know  from  the 
frustrating  experience  of  trying  to  re- 
unite Soviet  Jews  with  their  relatives 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  sorry 
reality  is  that  in  1984  only  869  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate,  down  from  a 
peak  of  51,000  only  5  years  ago,  and 
behind  these  statistics  are  countless 
tragic  stories. 

I  will  mention  one  of  these  stories. 
Bfr.  Speaker,  one  drawn  from  my  own 
district.  Tsalo  and  Khaya  Lipchin  of 
Leningrad  have  been  seeking  to  rejoin 
their  son  Leonid,  who  lives  in  Brook- 
line.  BCA.  for  over  6  years  now.  One 
might  think  these  visas  would  be 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course;  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to  the  Hel- 
sini  Final  Act.  which  explicitly  pro- 
vides for  family  reunification.  But  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  record  of  upholding  that 
agreement  has  been  abysmal.  I  have 
contacted  Soviet  officials  on  numerous 
occasions  regarding  this  and  other 
cases  in  which  individual's  rights  are 
flagrantly  denied.  I  and  66  of  my  col- 
leagues sent  letters  to  Messrs.  Cher- 
nenko,  Dobrynln,  and  Kuznetsow  on 
behalf  of  the  Lipchins.  all  to  no  avail. 
Last  year  at  this  same  vigil  I  "adopt- 
ed" the  Lipchins  as  an  act  of  solidari- 
ty. This  yaar  I  will  do  the  same,  for 
the  Injustice  has  not  yet  been  corect- 
ed.  I  hope  that  by  this  time  next  year 


I  will  be  able  to  teU  this  body  that  the 
Lipchin  family  has  been  reunited  in 
freedom.^    i 

•  lb.  LEOMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  akn  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues tod^y  in  participating  In  the 
Third  Annuia  Congressional  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  It  is 
vital  that  e^ch  one  of  us  continues  to 
reaffirm  a  \  strong  OHnmitment  to 
those  Jews  bi  the  Soviet  Union  who 
are  denied  Che  right  to  practice  their 
religion  or  to  emigrate.  We  have  wit- 
nessed a  drastic  decline  in  Soviet  emi- 
gration from  a  high  of  51.330  in  1979 
to  the  1984  total  of  896. 

I  am  hopoFul  that  human  rights  will 
take  its  part  in  the  arms  omtrol  nego- 
tiations fii^y  begun  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unkm. 
Our  Goventtnent  must  place  this  issue 
on  its  agenda  not  only  to  express  our 
conunitment  to  human  rights  but  to 
question  Sciriet  disregard  for  abiding 
by  its  interdational  agreemoits. 

With  the  tascension  of  MikhaU  Gor- 
bachev as  tl^e  new  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  hope  that  a  new  era  of 
improvement  for  treatmoit  of  Soviet 
Jews  might  develop.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
clearly  has  the  opportunity  to  take 
this  step  toward  improving  United 
States-Soviet  relations. 

One  case  of  great  interest  to  me  is 
that  of  Alek  Joffe.  He.  his  wife,  and 
two  chUdreh,  have  been  refused  exit 
visas  for  th^  past  8  years. 

Mr.  Joffq  was  appointed  associate 
professor  of  appUed  mathonatics  at 
the  Moscow  Institute  of  AutomobUe 
and  Road  ^uUding.  He  held  this  post 
from  1972  itntU  1976,  when  he  appUed 
to  emigrate.  On  aivUcation,  he  was 
immediately  demoted  and  deprived  of 
his  teaching  post.  He  now  woito  as  a 
researeher  it  the  same  institute. 

My  granddaughter  and  the  Joffes' 
daughter.  Anna,  have  corresponded 
with  each  dther  about  their  hopes  and 
dreams.  This  year,  when  Rebecca  had 
her  Bat  sqtzvah.  she  was  "twinned" 
with  Anna.] 

I  wiU  continue  my  efforts  to  see  that 
the  Joffe  f4mily  is  granted  permission 
to  emigratev  We  in  Congress  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  on  behalf  of  aU 
Soviet  Jewt  who  are  denied  the  right 
of  practidqg  their  religion  freely.  We 
must  not  aUow  ourselves  to  remain 
sUent  untU  aU  Jews  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate may  do  so  and  until  anti-Semi- 
tism towudSoviet  Jews  is  stopped^ 
•  Mr.  MOptRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  many  of  my 
coUeagues  tn  the  House  and  Senate  in 
l»rticipating  in  this  year's  congres- 
sional fast  and  prayer  vigU  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  We  are  honored  to 
have  over  200  rabbinical  leaders  from 
around  the  coimtry  Join  us  in  this  im- 
portant evait. 

In  view  df  the  arms  control  discus- 
sions now  takhig  place  between  United 
States  and  [Soviet  officials  in  Geneva 
and  the  recent  transitifm  in  Soviet 


leadership,  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  we  take  this  time  to  demonstrate 
our  suvport  for  Soviet  Jews. 

As  we  are  all  very  weU  aware,  last 
year  saw  an  aU  time  low  in  Jewish  emi- 
gration. Emigration  feU  from  its  1979 
figure  of  51.320  to  896  in  1984.  in  part 
due  to  recent  changes  in  appUcation 
procedures.  The  appUcations  now  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  the  names  of 
aU  relatives,  placing  relatives  under 
the  Soviet  Government's  scrutiny 
along  with  the  appUcant.  Many  of 
these  appUcations  are  held  up  in  the 
review  process  so  that  the  wpUcants 
are  left  waiting  for  months  whUe  the 
Soviet  Government  claims  to  be  proc- 
essing their  request  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  dis- 
missed from  their  jobs  and  forced  to 
take  menial  jobs  or  risk  criminal  pros- 
ecution. Sometimes  their  chUdren  are 
expeUed  from  coUeges  or  universities 
or  their  personal  property  is  confiscat- 
ed. 

This  year,  as  in  the  last  2  years,  I 
wiU  be  fasting  in  support  of  losef 
Begun,  a  Soviet  Jewish  activist  and 
teacher  of  Hebrew.  Dr.  Begun's  case 
first  brought  to  my  attention  in  1983 
through  letters  sent  to  me  by  several 
youngsters  in  my  district  who  attend 
the  school  at  Congregation  Mlshkan 
Israel  in  Hamden.  CT.  I  have  been 
writing  letters  both  to  him  and  to  the 
Soviet  Government  on  his  behalf  ever 
since  then.  This  is  aU  part  of  the  con- 
gressional coaUtion  for  Soviet  Jewry's 
adoption  program. 

Dr.  Begun,  a  mathmeticlan  by  pro- 
fession, originally  appUed  for  an  exist 
visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1971.  Ever 
since  then,  he  has  been  harassed  by 
the  Soviet  authorities;  he  has  been  ar- 
rested and  exUed  three  times  on 
charged  of  very  dubious  vaUdity.  In 
1983.  he  was  sentenced  to  5  years  of 
internal  exUe  from  his  home  and  7 
yean  in  prison  for  the  crime  of  anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda,  the 
harshest  sentence  pooible  for  this  of- 
foise.  The  most  recent  information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  concerning 
Dr.  Begun  is  that  he  is  stiU  being  bi- 
temed  at  the  Perm  Camp  Complex, 
where  only  poUtical  prisoners  are  held. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  this  year's  congressional 
prayer  and  fast  vigil,  for  Soviet  Jewry 
and  to  do  so  with  o\ir  Nation's  most 
distinguished  rabbinical  leaders.  The 
Soviets,  blatant  disregard  for  hxmian 
rights  must  not  go  unnoticed  and  un- 
opposed. Let  us  hope  that  this  year, 
1985.  wUl  mark  the.  beginning  of  a 
warming  trend  betw^n  United  States 
and  Soviet  relations  and  that  the  re- 
newed discussions  wiU  create  an  at- 
moq>here  conducive  to  making 
progress  in  the  area  of  human  rights.* 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Vbc.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress has  traditionally  lent  its  support 
to  the  struggle  of  Soviet  Jews  by  hold- 
ing a  caU  to  conscience  vigU  the  past  2 
years.  I  have  proudly  participated  in 


this  event  which  focuses  attention  on 
these  prisoners  of  sUence;  human 
beUigs  a  society  attempts  to  eliminate 
from  within  whUe  denying  their  exist- 
ence to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Support  for  this  year's  caU  to  con- 
science is  especially  urgent.  The  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored Anti-Zionist  Com- 
mittee has  been  relenUess  in  its  attack 
on  Soviet  Jews  as  anti-Semitic  articles 
have  appMred  in  state  publications, 
virulently  anti-Semitic  books  have 
been  criticaUy  acclaimed  and  recom- 
mended in  the  Soviet  media  and  televi- 
sion programs  have  been  broadcast 
which  feature  Soviet  Jews  as  CIA 
operatives.  The  Government  has 
stepped  up  its  attack  on  the  IsraeU  • 
Government  and  its  poUcies.  as  well, 
no  doubt  to  further  ostracize  those 
who  wish  to  onigrate  there.  Emigra- 
tion has  plunged  to  its  lowest  level 
since  1963.  Under  1.000  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  exit  visas  were  permitted  to 
leave  last  year. 

Diuing  the  August  1983  recess  I  vis- 
ited with  i4>proximately  30  ;«fuseniks. 
I  beUeve  the  story  of  one  young  man. 
losif  Rad(»nisel8ky,  \s  representative 
of  the  plight  of  .aU  those  struggling  for 
freedom. 

I  met  losif  in  Leningrad  where  he 
Uves  with  his  elderly  and  infirmed  par- 
ents who  are  also  refuseniks.  He  is 
trained  as  a  computer  engineer.  How- 
ever, since  1979  when  he  first  appUed 
for  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
he  was  forced  to  leave  his  career  em- 
ployment and  has  only  been  able  to 
find  woi^  at  odd  jobs  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Currently  he  works  as  a  haq>ital 
orderly. 

His  August  1979  refusal  was  based 
on  his  studies  at  the  Leningrad  MiU- 
tary-Mechanical  Institute.  He  was  re- 
fused at  6-month  intervals  since  that 
time  until  Deconber  1982.  It  was  then 
that  losif  received  a  fins!  refusal,  noti- 
fication that  he  wUl  never  be  granted 
permission  to  emigrate,  and  that  he 
may  not  reapply  for  an  exit  visa.  At  31 
years  of  age  the  prognosis  for  the  re- 
mainder of  losif 's  life  is  as  a  pariah  of 
Soviet  society. 

Remai^ably.  losif  is  undaunted.  He 
is  self-taught  in  Hebrew  and  teaches 
the  language,  and  Jewish  history  and 
culture  to  others  in  the  Leningrad  re- 
fusenik community.  He  Uves  with  the 
knowledge  that  at  any  time  he  may  be 
arrested  on  trumped  up  charges  as  a 
result  of  his  activism.  Tet.  losif  Rado- 
mlselsky  has  no  f  eai^ 

He  radiates  a  love  of  freedom  and 
the  Jewish  tradition  he  has  labored  to 
keep  aUve.  His  mind  is  quick,  his  sense 
of  humor  irresistible,  and  his  courage 
Inspiring.  Despite  cultural  deprivation, 
the  Jewish  spirit  floiirishes  among  the 
refuseniks  of  Leningrad,  in  large  part 
due  to  loslTs  leadership. 

Soviet  attempts  to  extinguish  a 
yearning  for  freedom  have  been  ruth- 
less and  massive.  A  oneness  to  the  past 
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amonc  this  remarkable  group  of  re- 
f  uaenlks  hai  beaten  the  odds  against 
Soviet  terror.  losif  Radomlselsky  and 
his  brethren  have  our  respect,  our 
prayers,  and  our  awe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  with  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev Mwiming  the  leading  role  in 
the  Soviet  Oovemment.  we  have  hope 
for  an  Improved  climate  for  Soviet 
Jews.  Nevertheless,  if  past  history  is 
an  accurate  indication,  we  must  redou- 
ble our  efforts  for  the  sake  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals  who 
live  for  the  hope  of  one  day  enjojring 
the  liberties  we  Americans  take  for 
granted.* 

•  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  time  when  Soviet-American  re- 
lations are  given  front  page  coverage 
through  reports  on  the  Geneva  talks 
and  GoilMchev's  aooeakm  to  power, 
there  is  growing  alann  among  Ameri- 
cans regarding  the  fate  of  the  third 
largest  Jewish  community  in  the 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  hM  stepped 
up  its  persecution  of  Jews  since  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  which 
marked  the  rapid  deterloriatlon  of 
Unttcd  States  Soviet  relations. 

The  latest  crackdown,  which  began 
this  past  summer,  is  a  concentrated 
and  systematic  attack  on  Hebrew 
teachers  and  cultural  activists.  Several 
teachers  have  been  searched,  threat- 
ened, arrested  and  sentenced  to  prison 
and  labor  camps  on  trumped-up 
charges.  Their  real  crime  is  their 
active  struggle  to  secure  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  or  to  live  as  Jews, 
without  discrimination. 
•The  rate  of  Jewish  emigration  has 
been  the  lowest  in  a  decade  and  a  half, 
though  over  350,000  Jews  have  b^pm 
the  emigration  process.  The  tight  poli- 
cies aimed  at  stemming  Jewish  emigra- 
tion have  been  coupled  with  efforts  to 
isolate  and  intimidate  Jewish  activists: 
policies  aimed  at  the  total  obliteration 
of  any  vestiges  of  Jewish  religious  and 
cultural  Identity,  and  the  forced  as- 
similation of  Soviet  Jews.  The  official 
Antl-Zlonlst  Committee  is  waging  a 
virulent  anti-Semitic  '^"p^'g"  in  the 
Soviet  media.  The  campaign  has  fea- 
tured attacks  on  individual  Jews.  Juda- 
ism, the  Jewish  people  and  the  State 
of  IsraeL  The  Soviet  Union  is.  unfortu- 
nately, the  only  great  power  since  Hit- 
ler's Germany  to  use  anti-Semitism  as 
an  instrument  of  official  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  Josef  Golfman.  who  ap- 
plied iur  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  January  1978.  and  who  w»o 
refused  permission  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities In  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  Soviets  Invoked  secrecy  as 
the  reason  for  refusing  Mr.  Golfman. 
a  chemist,  permission  to  emigrate. 

The  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
allow  their  emigration  is  not  Just  a 
Jewish  or  Western  Issue:  it  is  a  funda- 
mental matter  of  human  rights  recog- 
nized in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 


Human  Rights,  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  are 
deepiy  concerned  about  human  rights. 
We  urge  Secretary  Shultz  to  empha- 
sise human  rights  matters,  including 
those  of  Soviet  Jews,  in  his  meetings 
with  Andrei  Oromyko.  Given  the  cur- 
rent improvement  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations,  it  is  imperative  for 
America  to  demonstrate  to  Moscow 
that  this  Issue  is  a  fundamental  stum- 
bling block  on  the  path  of  improved 
relations.  The  issue  should,  therefore, 
be  raised  at  all  contact  points  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets.  The 
administration  should  link  trade  and 
other  concessions  with  the  Soviets  in 
return  for  imiwovemaits  in  Soviet  re- 
spect tar  human  rlght&« 
•  ICr.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I 
would  like  to  thaidi  my  distinguished 
colleague  frmn  New  York  for  calling 
this .  very  important  special  order. 
Today's  events  remind  me  of  sane- 
thing  we  take  for  granted  in  our 
Nation:  freedom. 

Preed(mi  is  a  natural  word  for  Amer- 
icans. Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  to 
assemble,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
doms of  almost  every  nature  are  rou- 
tinely enjoyed  by  our  citizens. 

Tragically,  these  freedoms  and  other 
inalienable  human  rights  are  not  en- 
Joyed  by  all  of  God's  children  and  all 
too  often  are  systematically  denied  by 
repressive  governments. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  Jews  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proudly  proclaims  that  Socialism 
offers  the  promise  of  paradise:  for 
Soviet  Jews  it  delivers  living  hell.  Not 
since  the  dajrs  of  Stalin  have  Soviet 
Jews  been  subjected  to  as  much  re- 
pression, discrimination  and  brutal  vi- 
olence as  they  are  now  suffering  from 
today. 

I  will  speak  many  times  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  repres8i(m  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  discuss  that  subject 
during  this  special  order.  Today,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  wish  to  elaborate  on 
Soviet  repression,  but  would  rather 
focus  upon  this  afternoon's  congres- 
sional fast  and  prayer  vlglL 

Today's  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  serves 
to  remind  us  all  of  the  terrible  injus- 
tices being  perpetrated  upon  Soviet 
Jews  and  also  acts  as  a  focal  point  to 
speak  out  against  these  Injustices.  The 
purpose  of  this  vigil  is  not  to  simply 
acknowledge  a  problem,  but  more  im- 
portantly, to  encourage  action  that 
will  bring  about  a  solution. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  cries  of  Its 
Jewish  people  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  We 
as  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  as  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  as  defenders  of  the 
American  ideal  must  hekr  those  cries 
and  respond  to  them.  We  offer  the 
brightest  hope  for  increased  emigra- 
tion and  improved  human  rights  for 
these  deprived  citizens  of  the  Commu- 


nist state.  We  must  never  remain 
silent  on  this  issue.  Silence  woud  seal  a 
terrible  fate  for  those  people  desper- 
ately in  need  of  help.  We  must  use 
every  (vportunity  to  convey  our  senti- 
ments and  our  outrage,  which  we 
know  to  be  Justified  and  right,  to 
Soviet  officials. 

To  borrow  the  words  of  our  Presi- 
dent on  another  Important  issue  of 
today.  "If  not  us,  who?  If  not  now, 
when?" 

As  the  arms  talks  progress  in 
Geneva,  let  us  remind  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators of  our  concern  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  emigration,  and  human  rights. 
Let  us  push  the  Soviets  to  adhere  to 
their  acceptance  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
Helsinki  accords,  and  the  condudlnR 
document  of  the  Madrid  followup 
meeting  an  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Eun^M.  It  is  our 
moral  obligation  to  press  for  these 
basic  prinolples  of  human  rights. 

Finally,  this  week  I  am  proud  to 
have  adopted  three  refusentks  and 
look  forward  to  woiUng  toward  their 
successful  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  today's  vigil,  I  participated 
on  the  behalf  of  one  of  those  three. 
Osip  Lokshin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
the  story  of  Osip  IiOkshin  in  the 
RccoRD  so  that  my  colleagues  and 
Diany  others  wlU  be  better  able  to  un- 
derstand not  only  what  he  suffers 
from,  but  what  thousands  of  other 
Soviet  Jews  must  experience  them- 
selves. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30. 
1984,  Osip  Lokshin  returned  home  to 
his  family  In  Kishinev  upon  complet- 
ing a  3-year  labor  camp  sentence  for 
allegedly  violating  public  order  and  de- 
faming the  Soviet  state.  Oslp's  arrest 
and  conviction  were  the  culmination 
of  his  attempts,  since  1979,  to  receive 
an  exit  visa  to  Israel  for  him  and  his 
family.  His  applications  to  emigrate 
have  been  denied  on  the  grounds  he 
has  insufficient  kinship  in  Israel. 

In  the  fall  of  ir«80,  Lokshin.  long- 
term  refusenlk  Vladimir  Taokerman 
and  several  other  Kishinev  activists 
publicly  declared  their  intexition  of 
staging  a  hunger  strike  to  coincide 
with  the  opening  of  the  Madrid 
Review  Conference  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords on  November  11,  1680.  On  Octo- 
ber 15.  1980.  Lokshin.  TSiilcerman.  and 
another  refusenlk  were  airested  in  a 
telephone  booth  while  awaiting  a  call 
from  Israel.  A  letter  writtei?  to  the 
members  of  the  Madrid  Conference 
was  taken  from  Lokshin.  They  were 
warned  not  to  accept  calls  from  abroad 
and  then  released.  Two  days  later  Lok- 
shin, Tsukerman.  and  four  other  activ 
ists  were  arrested  at  work,  wamud  not 
to  maintain  contacts  abroad  and  re- 
leased after  a  few  hours. 

In  the  spring  of  1981. 14  Kishinev  re- 
fusenlks.  including  Lokshin  aiid  Tsu- 


kerman, wroie  to  the  leading  Molda- 
vian newspaber.  the  KOB  and  the 
OVIR.  informing  them  of  their  plan  to 
hold  a  marc»  of  protest  on  May  30. 
They  explained  that  they  meant  to 
protest  the  violation  of  the  emigration 
law  and  their  right  to  emigrate  by  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  Aff aizs  of  Moldar 
via.  I 

On  May  M  and  15.  1981.  four  of 
them  including  Lokshin  and  Tsuker- 
voMXi  were  sutnmoned  to  the  KGB  and 
warned  not  to  carry  out  their  plan. 
However,  on  May  30.  the  march  took 
place  with  ^bout  50  acUvicts  partici- 
pating. All  ^re  arrested,  held  from  5 
to  7  hours  aiid  Interrogated  about  the 
march  and  )ts  organizers.  All  except 
Lokshin  and  Tsukerman  were  re- 
leased. The  [two  were  accused  of  al- 
leged organisation  of.  or  acUve  partici- 
pation in.  group  actions  whkh  violate 
public  orderJ  under  article  203-3  of  the 
Moldavian  Criminal  Code,  and  held  in 
Kishinev  pri^n. 

They  werei  both  convicted  in  a  Sep- 
tember 22,  lb81,  trial  in  Kishinev  and 
each  was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  a 
labor  camp. 

Lokshin  whs  released  in  July  1984, 
and  the  late^  Information  I  have  been 
able  to  obta^  on  him  came  in  Novem- 
ber. As  of  that  date.  Lokshin  has  been 
unable  to  fl^d  woric  since  his  release 
from  prison^  He  has  returned  to  Ki- 
shinev, and  his  son  Mark  had  been 
called  for  niilltary  service  (m  Novem- 
ber 15  1984.^ 

•  Mr.LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  hofies  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  l^ody  and  the  entire  Nation 
the  plight  of  maoy  Soviet  Jews  that 
desire  to  emigrate  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  a  free  society  such  as  ours,  there 
are  very  f  ewt  issues  that  touch  us  as  di- 
rectly as  hisnan  beings  as  the  denial 
of  basic  rights  to  those  of  us  who 
hi4)pen  to  have  the  misfortune  of 
living  unde^  the  yoke  of  totalitarian 
rule. 

For  several  years.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  correspond  with  a  Soviet 
refusenlk  bjf  the  name  of  Leonid  LAri] 
Volvo^.  At  a  graduate  of  the  Gorky 
Polytechnic^  Institute's  Department 
of  Computors.  he  earned  a  Kanldat 
degree  at  U^  U.S.8.R.  Academy  ofSd- 
ences.  in  Moscow.  Before  filing  for  an 
exit  visa  to;  Israel  in  December  1973, 
he  was  onp^oyed  as  a  senior  research 
fellow  at  toe  Moscow  Research  Insti- 
tute of  Complex  Mechanisation  and 
Automatltmj  in  Oil  and  Gas.  After  i^ 
plying,  he  wtss  dismissed  from  his  posi- 
tion and  foBced  to  work  at  various  odd 
Jobs.  i 

Since  1979.  Mr.  Volvosky  and  his 
family  have  been  subject  to  brutality 
by  Soviet  authorities  and  were  forced 
to  relocate  from  Moscow  to  Gorky, 
simply  becftuse  of  Leonid's  involve- 
ment in  Moscow's  Jewish  refusenlk 
circles. 

I  might  ^d  that  because  of  Vol- 
voeky's  refiBenlk  status.  Ami.  their  14- 


year-old  daughter  is  subjected  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  harassment 
and  embarrassment. 

According  to  the  most  recent  corre- 
spondence I  received  from  the  Vol- 
voslor's  they  still  reside  in  the  city  of 
Gorky.  Dopite  the  fact  that  Gorky's 
Jewish  population  is  officially  discour- 
aged from  practicing  religion.  Mr.  Vol- 
vosky has  continud  to  exercise  his  be- 
liefs in  a  manner  that  reflect  great  re- 
ligious commitment  and  individual 
perserverance. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  situation  of  Ari  and 
his  fairly  should  remind  us  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  regime.  I  would 
caution  those  who  believe  that  a  new 
Soviet  leadership  will  bring  about 
overnight  change  in  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Some  American  policy  makers 
will  believe  uncoimtable  things  to 
avoid  believing  the  depressing  truth 
about  the  internal  repression  of  the 
Soviet  people.  According  to  recent  re- 
ports by  Amnesty  International: 

Prlsmen  have  been  subjected  to  Ill-treat- 
ment in  Soviet  corrective  labour  institutions 
and  In  prison  while  awaiting  trial  during  the 
period  under  review.  Many  prisoners  of  con- 
trtwy*  oompulsorlly  confined  to  psychiatric 
ho^rftala  have  been  forcibly  administered 
disorienting  and  pain-causing  drugs  and 
■ome  are  reported  to  have  been  beaten. 

And  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Soviet  Jewry  movement  has  the 
emigration  rate  been  so  low.  In  1984, 
tmly  886  Soviet  Jews  were  aUowed  to 
onlgrate.  This  compares  with  an  emi- 
gration high  point  when  51.320  left  in 
1979.  In  fact,  emigration  was  higher  in 
Feluruary  1979  alone,  at  3.287.  than 
the  total  over  the  past  12  months. 

Mr.  BpcMker.  as  a  nation  which  sub- 
scribed to  the  principles  contained  in 
the  Helsinki  accords,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  insist  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment be  called  to  task  for  Its  refus- 
al to  act  in  good  faith  on  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  that  document.  Since 
those  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the 
denial  of  efven  basic  human  rights  in 
that  signatory  nation,  those  of  us  in 
the  freer  half  of  the  world  must  bear 
this  moral  responsibility.* 
•  Mr.  WORTLETT.  BCr.  Speaker,  the 
Third  Congressiomd  Fast  and  Prayer 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews  is  a  tangible  and 
significant  sii^  of  this  country's  con- 
tinued concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews,  and  I  am  proud  to  participate  in 
it.  We  must  continue  to  stress  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  its  treatment  of 
Its  Jewish  citizens  violates  their 
human  rights,  international  law.  and 
Soviet  treaty  agreements. 

There  is  a  no  doubt  that  1984  was  a 
bad  year  for  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate.  The  Soviet  Government 
granted  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  only  896  Jews.  At  the  same 

time.    anti-Semitic    rhetoric    has    in- 
creased dramatically,  as  has  repression 

against  those  who  choose  to  practice 

Jewish  tradition  or  who  show  interest 


in  their  Jewish  heritage.  Hebrew 
teachers  have  been  the  main  targets  of 
this  campaign  of  repression  because 
they  are  a  vital' link  in  the  teaching 
and  iierpetuatlon  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  stories  of  searches,  destruction, 
and  rough  treatment  by  Soviet  offl- 
cialsare  alarming. 

The  difficulties  faced  by  Soviet  Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate  or  to  practice 
their  faith  in  peace  are  tremendous. 
The  problems  are  general,  but  for  the 
people  affected,  they  are  also  very  per- 
sonaL 

In  an  effort  to  help  an  individual 
facing  the  difficulties  of  emigration.  I 
have  adopted  a  refusenlk.  Evgeney 
Skrynnick.  Evgeney  Is  an  engineer  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Technical  Institute 
in  Kalingrad.  Evgeney  is  single  and 
currenUy  lives  in  Moscow.  His  mother 
dnd  sister  and  her  family  have  emi- 
grated to  San  Francisco,  and  his 
brother  is  an  activist  in  Moscow. 

Evgeney  applied  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  January  1978  and 
was  refused  in  July  1978.  He  was  re- 
fused again  in  January  1979. 

The  purpose  of  this  vigil  and  of  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  is  to 
promote  the  observance  of  human 
rights  and  freedoms,  including  the 
freedom  to  emigrate.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  importance  of  these  efforts 
can  be  overstated.* 

*  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  900  Soviet  Jews  were  aUowed  to  ■ 
emigrate  in  1984.  The  situation  cannot 
get  much  worse  for  Jewish  families  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  vicious  state-spon- 
sored fi>»»ip^<gn  of  anti-Semitism  Is  un- 
derway against  Soviet  Jews  who  seek 
to  practice  their  religious  heritage  and 
pass  oh  the  faith  and  legacy  to  their 
children.  Often,  blatantly  false  crimi- 
nal charges  are  brought  against  re- 
f  usenlks  whose  only  crime  is  the  desire 
to  emigrate  and  be  reunited  with 
family  living  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  brave  and  embattled  pecq>le  de- 
serve our  imtiring  efforts  to  call  atten- 
tion to  their  plight,  and  to  press  for 
their  right  to  emigrate.  I  commend  my 
colleagues.  Jobm  Portcr.  Tom  Lahtos. 
Bob  Mrazsk.  and  Jack  Kbmp.  for  co- 
ordinating this  year's  CongressiiHial 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The  bipartisan, 
overwhelming  expression  of  congres- 
sional concern  for  the  oppressed 
Jewish  population  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  shown  today,  is  testament  to  the 
abiding  concern  of  the  American 
people  for  victims  of  persecution 
around  the  world.  The  Soviet  Govern-  . 
ment  could  make  no  more  effective 
signal  to  our  Nation  that  they  wish  a 
more  peaceful  world  for  the  future 
than  by  responding  In  a  humanitarian 
manner  to  the  plea  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation in  the  U.S.SJt.  for  the  right  to 
emigrate.  Time  will  tell  if  this  plea  is 
heard.  Hopefully,  the  Soviets  will 
grasp  this  opportunity  at  this  time  of 
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renewed  hope  for  better  international 
relations. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  a  refusenlk 
family  I  have  adopted.  The  Maryaslns. 
of  Riga,  have  been  subjected  to  state- 
sponsored  persecution  since  their 
daughter,  Rita,  was  allowed  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  in  1972.  Alexander  Mar- 
yasin.  his  wife.  Leah,  and  daughter, 
Faina.  have  attempted  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  since  1874. 
Their  first  attempt  to  gain  exit  visas 
came  after  Alexander  had  been  with- 
out a  Job  for  2  years.  His  forced  unem- 
ployment was  a  direct  result  of  Rita's 
emigration  to  Israel  in  1972.  Since  that 
time,  the  Maryasin  family  has  been 
harassed  frequently,  their  home  has 
been  ransacked  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, and  many  books  and  papers 
have  been  confiscated.  Leah  is  very  ill, 
and  the  family's  hope  to  be  reunited  in 
Israel  has  taken  on  even  more  urgency 
because  of  her  failing  health.  It  is 
cases  like  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Mar- 
yasin family  that  demonstrates  the  in- 
credible cruelty  of  the  Soviets'  treat- 
ment of  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate. 
What  can  possibly  be  gained  by  caus- 
ing further  grief  and  suffering  to 
these  people?  To  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, let  our  voices  be  heard  loud  and 
clear  and  constant.  "Let  These  People 
Oo!"« 

•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  communi- 
ty. I  OHnmend  Representative  »*■*»»» 
and  my  other  colleagues  who  have  or- 
ganised this  special  order. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  many  of  us 
Joined  together  on  the  west  front  steps 
of  the  Capitol  in  the  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  We  gathered  to  Join  in  solidari- 
ty with  2  million  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
being  subjected  to  continuous  and  un- 
relenting government  harassment  and 
persecution.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Soviet  leaders.  Jewish  emigration 
levels  have  slowed  to  a  trickle.  Anti-Se- 
mitic statements  by  government  offi- 
cials are  increasingly  common  and  vir- 
ulent Hebrew  teachers  have  been  ar- 
rested, assaulted,  and  imprisoned  on 
make-believe  charges.  Opportunities 
for  Soviet  Jews  to  enter  universities  or 
advance  in  their  chosen  careers  have 
been  cut  short. 

An  example  of  how  Soviet  policy  is 
oppressing  Jews  is  Victor  BraUowiky,  a 
cybemeUdst  from  Moscow.  Victor 
played  a  major  role  in  foundering  the 
samlsdat.  or  underground.  Journal. 
"Jews  in  the  U.8.SJI."  and  was  a 
leader  In  its  production  until  it  was 
forced  to  cease  publication  in  1979. 
Victor,  his  wife  Irina.  and  his  son  and 
daughter,  originally  applied  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  in  Octo- 
ber 1972,  but  they  were  told  that  only 
Victor  and  his  son  could  emigrate,  as 
Irina  had  knowledge  of  state  secrets. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Irina  in  1980  ex- 
plaining what  the  Brallovsky  family 
decided  to  do.  "After  long  and  painful 
indecision,  we  decided  that  Victor 
would  leave  with  our  son  while  I  re- 
mained behind  with  my  daughter  and 
aged  mother.  With  this  decision,  we 
went  to  the  visa  office.  But  no  visa  was 
forthcoming.  We  wrote  a  new  declara- 
tions; once  again  we  obtained  all  the 
necessary  papers,  but  these  only 
seemed  to  disappear  in  the  bureaucrat- 
ic maze." 

After  the  Brallovsky's  applied  for 
exit  visas  in  1972.  their  telephone  and 
mall  service  was  cut.  their  apartment 
was  placed  under  KOB  surveillance, 
and  both  Victor  and  Irina  were  fired 
from  their  prestigious  Jobs.  On  April 
10,  1980,  on  the  eve  of  a  scientific  con- 
ference organized  by  Victor  and  other 
Jewish  scientists  who  had  been  fired 
from  their  Jobs.  Victor  was  arrested 
for  being  involved  with  "Jews  in  the 
U.S.SJI."  Although  he  was  later  re- 
leased, the  surveillance  continued. 

On  November  13,  1980,  2  dasrs  after 
the  opening  of  the  Madrid  Conference, 
policemen  arrived  at  Victor's  apart- 
ment with  a  warrant  to  search  his  be- 
longings and  take  Victor  for  question- 
ing. He  was  led  away  and  held  incom- 
municado. In  mid-January  1981,  Irina 
was  informed  by  the  head  of  a  prison 
where  Victor  was  being  held  that 
Victor  was  ill  and  receiving  medical 
treatment.  In  March  1981,  Vladimir 
Molokov,  deputy  chairman  of  an  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Moscow  City 
Councfl  came  to  the  Brallovsky's 
apartment  to  tell  Irina  that  the  scien- 
tific meetings  which  were  hosted  by 
the  Brallovsky's  for  Jewish  scientists 
would  have  U)  end.  If  she  refused,  Mo- 
lokov told  her  the  family  would  be 
banished  from  Moscow. 

On  June  18,  1981,  Victor  Brallovsky 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  of  internal 
exile.  He  was  convicted  on  charges  of 
defaming  the  Soviet  state  In  "Jews  in 
the  U.S.S.R."  The  only  evidence  pre- 
sented at  his  trial  were  copies  of  two 
letters  which  Brailovslcy  allegedly 
wrote  in  1976  to  President  Carter  and 
the  American  Congress  seeking  sup- 
port for  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate.  In 
September  1981,  Victor  arrived  at  his 
place  of  exile,  Mangyshlakskajra 
Oblast  in  Kazakhstan,  a  place  known 
for  its  isolation  and  harsh  weather.  He 
is  now  living  in  a  wooden  shack  with 
no  running  water  and  is  confined  to 
the  shack  at  7  each  night.  If  he  leaves 
the  shack  more  than  three  times  in 
one  evening,  he  will  be  sent  to  a  labor 
camp.  In  August  1982,  Victor  was  eligi- 
ble for  early  release,  but  this  request 
was  denied  in  September  1982. 

While  the  story  of  Victor  Brallovsky 
fills  us  with  anger,  we  are  even  more 
outraged  at  the  fact  that  he  is  Just  one 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  each  day  must  struggle  to 
maintain  their  heritage  and  religion. 


Today  there  are  less  than  60  syna- 
gogues in  all  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
teaching  of  Hebrew  has  been  prohibit- 
ed. All  rabbinical  seminaries  have  been 
closed.  It  is  illegal  to  possess  Jewish 
scriptures  or  prayerbooks.  Jewish 
cemeteries  have  been  vandalized.  KOB 
agents  continue  to  place  Jewish  dissi- 
dents under  surveillance.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  continuing  its  policy  of 
organized  sjrstematic  persecution  of 
Jews. 

It  is  because  of  this  oppression  that 
we  are  here  today,  to  speak  for  those 
who  have  no  voice,  to  draw  attention 
to  those  who  some  would  have  us  not 
see.  The  struggle  by  Soviet  Jews  for 
religious  and  human  rights  continues 
and  we.  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  stand  with  them.  As  a  member 
of  the  congressional  coalition  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  demanding  an  end  to  the 
anti-Semitic  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to 
thank  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  and  the  Union  of  .Coun- 
cils for  Soviet  Jews  for  helping  to  or- 
ganize the  annual  Congressional  Fast 
and  Prayer  Vigil.  This  is  the  third  year 
that  I  am  participating  on  behalf  of 
Vladimir  Feltsman  and  his  family  and 
I  pray  that  this  will  be  the  last  time. 
Vladimir  is  a  world-renowned  pianist 
who  has  been  forced  into  obscurity  as 
a  result  of  his  desire  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Congress  conducts  this  annual  vigil 
because  the  United  States  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  free  world 
and  as  such  we  have  a  duty  to  main- 
tain the  tradition  of  freedom,  in  our 
country  and  abroad.  Our  system  of  de- 
mocracy is  a  blessing,  and  it  is  also  an 
obligation— the  obligation  to  see  that 
all  human  beings  -have  the  opportuni- 
ty for  equal  freedom. 

We  Americans  have  a  moral  and 
legal  commitment  to  guarantee  that 
individiMl  rights  are  honored,  as  do 
the  Soviets.  We  are  both,  with  other 
countries,  signatories  to  the  Helsinki 
Agreements  of  1975. 

A  decade  has  passed  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Helsinki  dociunents.  and  we 
think  it  is  time  that  we  demand  that 
the  Soviets  keep  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. Now  is  the  ideal  moment  to  push 
for  Increased  emigration,  now,  when 
we  are  back  at  the  negotiating  tables 
with  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  this  that  Senator  Moy- 
mHAN  and  I  garnered  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  Congress  and  wrote  to 
the  President  asking  for  separate  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  on  the 
issue  of  Jewish  emigration. 

E]mlgration  is  something  to  be  hoped 
for,  and  prayed  for,  and  worked  for.  I 
shall  continue  to  make  this  issue  a  pri- 
ority, as  it  is  for  Vladimir  Feltsman. 
for  Lev  Shapiro,  for  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky,  Ida  Nudel,  and  countless  others 
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practice  their  chosen  religion. 

Let  us  hope,  and  pray  and  work 
toward  the  oaal  of  makkg  this  the 
last  year  that  we  must  have  our  con- 
gressional fa4t  and  prayw  vigil  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  that  next 
year  they  wll  no  longer  be  Soviet 
Jews,  but  free[men  and  women.* 
•  Mr.  BULET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis 
facing  Soviet  >ews  today  is  more  terri- 
fying than  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  World  War  II  when  Hit- 
ler's legions  swept  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  slaughtered  numy  thou- 
sands of  Jews. 

For  the  past  5  years,  this  crackdown, 
known  as  the  Brezhnev  pogrom,  has 
resulted  in  a  precipitous  drop  in 
Jewish  emlgmtlon  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact  there  were  51.821  emi- 
grations in  19179  and  only  896  in  1984. 
This  is  a  staitllng  fact.  These  people 
are  being  oppfevssed  so  baiUy  in  their 
own  country  (iiat  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  leave,  yet  they  are  Uien  told 
that  they  cani^ot  leave. 

The  shocklxv  reduction  In  exit  visas 
to  which  I  reljerred  is  a  direct  and  fla- 
grant vlolatlota  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  that  the  Soviet  Union  negotiated 
and  signed  on  August  1.  1975.  Now.  10 
years  later,  we  can  see  the  sincerity 
with  which  they  signed  this  solemn 
and  legal  treaty  among  35  nations. 

Unfortunate^,  the  question  of  free- 
dom of  movement  and  emigration  is 
not  the  only  violation  of  the  human 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews.  Muiy  Jews  have 
been  arrested  or  harassed  by  the 
secret  police  and  the  KOB  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  other  than  the  tmdt  that 
they  are  Jew*  and  were  bom  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  llie  teaching  of  Hebrew 
has  been  declared  to  be  Illegal  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  warrants  ho  special  insight  to  un- 
derstand the  future  for  Judaism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  if  rabbis  cannot  be 
trained,  if  bar  mltzvas  cannot  be  con- 
ducted, if  the  Passover  seder  cannot  be 
recited,  and  U  kosher  food  cannot  be 
prepared  becaiise  it  is  agalnit  the  law 
to  teach  Hebrew.  This  heinous  action 
by  the  Soviet  iuthorities  will  make  Ju- 
daism illegal,  tt  will  mean  the  end  of 
Soviet  Jewry  Ibecause  anyone  caught 
practicing  that  religion  can  be  sent  to 
the  Oulag  or  io  a  psychiatric  hoq>ltal 
for  the  crime  ^i  anti-Soviet  behavior. 

I  am  both  moved  and  disturbed  that 
I  can  stand  in  the  UJS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  call  attention  to  this 
situation.  I  only  wish  that  people 
throughout  tb|e  world  had  these  free- 
doms. We  shoaid  all  feel  grateful  that 
our  Founding!  Fathers  gave  us  the 
principles  for  which  this  Nation  stands 
so  that  they  can  become  universal  for 
all  men. 

Because  of  the  strength  of  my  con- 
victions on  the  inherent  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  the  fact  that  the 
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Valery,  Janna.  and  Igor  Lemer  has 
beoi  denied  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1976.  Valery  and 
Janna  have  both  been  forced  to  leave 
their  Jobs  and  are  ciirrently  destitute. 
They  are  being  threatened  with  re- 
moval from  their  home  in  Moscow  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  Jobs.  This  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  real  life  catch- 
22  faced  every  day  by  the  ref  useniks. 

Mrs.  Lemer's  mother  and  sister  were 
allowed  to  emigrate  several  years  ago. 
They  now  live  in  Richmond,  VA.  and 
Joined  me  when  I  announced  that  I 
was  ad(H>tlng  the  Lemer  family.  The 
reunification  of  families  is  one  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  and  the  refusal  to  grant  visas  to 
the  Lemers  is  also  a  violation  of  this 
part  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  We  must 
not  and  we  cannot  stand  by  and  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  to  act  this  way  un- 
challenged. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  participating  in  the  prayer 
vigO  and  in  this  eveclal  order.  I  can 
only  pray  that  the  size  of  this  demon- 
stration will  have  some  Impact  on  the 
new  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  Mr.  Gorbachev  takes  power  in 
the  Kremlin  I  hope  that  he  is  sincere 
in  his  stated  desire  for  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  I  can  tell  him  for  myself,  for 
Anna  Poluoyakl  and  Valentina  Eydel- 
man,  and  for  many  Members  of  CQn- 
gress.  that  a  dramatic  increase  in 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  well  received  and 
would  be  seen  as  a  strong  indication 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev  means  what  he 
said.  I  can  also  teU  him  that  if  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  continues  to  be  ignored 
by  his  government,  that  we,  in  Amer- 
ica, will  never  forget  and  we  will  once 
and  for  all  know  the  value  of  a  Soviet 
signature  on  a  treaty.* 
*  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  duiring 
this  critical  time  for  Soviet  Jews,  and 
at  this  pivotal  Juncture  in  U.S.- 
UJBJS.R.  relations,  I  have  gladly  Joined 
the  Convocation  of  Religious  Leader- 
ship and  Representatives  Portir. 
M»Ai«K,  Lahtos,  and  Kemp  in  today's 
timely  fast  and  prayer  vigil  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol.  With  them  and 
our  other  congressional  colleagues.  I 
renew  my  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  U.S.  [Helsln- 
Id]  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe,  I  feel  a  special  re- 
sp<xislbility  to  Soviet  Jewry.  Since  its 
creation  by  Congress  in  1976,  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  has  done  all  that  it 
possibly  can  to  pressure  the  Soviet 
Government  to  fulfill  its  human  rights 
obligations  imder  the  Helsinki  accords. 
For  9  long  years  we  have  chronicled 
the  suffering  of  Soviet  Jewry— suffer- 
ing which  has  recently  intensified. 


Physical  violence  against  Jewish  ac- 
tivists is  on  the  increase  and  the 
Soviet  anti-Semitic  propaganda  cam- 
paign has  become  ominously  more  vir- 
ulent. Emigration  has  plummeted  to  a 
trickle.  Soviet  Jews  are  denied  their 
most  basic  cxiltural  and  religious 
rights.  It  was  8  years  ago  last  we^ 
that*  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Jewish  ac- 
tivist and  founding  member  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group,  was  arrested 
for  his  himum  rights  activity.  He  re- 
mains imprisoned  to  this  day,  along 
with  over  20  other  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience.  Tens  of  thousands  of  re- 
f  useniks  endure  harassment  and  must 
live  under  the  constant  threat  of  a 
similar  fate. 

The  worsening  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  weighs  heavi^  on  the  minds  of 
American  Jews  and  Christians  alike  as 
we  observe  the  paschal  holidays  and 
recall  the  Biblical  exodus.  Mr.  fiftieak- 
er,  it  has  been  said  that  the  10  Helsin- 
ki principles  governing  East- West  rela- 
tions are  a  kind  of  ten  ccmunandments 
for  Europe.  With  you.  we  are  sadly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  HeUnki 
standards  of  responsible  and  humane 
international  conduct  have  been  hon- 
ored by  many  governments  more  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance. 

It  is  fitting  today  that  we  reaffirm 
these  values  and  pledge  to  follow  their 
call  to  conscience  for  Soviet  Jewry.  To- 
gether with  our  NATO  allies  and  sym- 
pathetic neutral  and  nonallgned  gov- 
ernments, the  United  States  must  use 
every  opportunity  to  bring  the  Soviet 
Union  to  account  before  the  court  of 
world  public  opinion  for  its  cruel  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms,  holding  up  the  Helsinki 
accords  as  a  moral  beacon.  Periodic 
meetings  of  Helsinki  signatory  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  upcoming  human 
rights  experts  meeting  scheduled  to 
begin  in  Ottawa  on  May  7.  present  im- 
portant opportunities  for  the  West  to 
plead  the  case  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  of 
others  in  the  UJ5.S.R.  who  are  perse- 
cuted for  their  beliefs. 

Outside  the  multilateral  Helsinki 
framework.  U.S.  officials  must  contin- 
ue to  emphasize  that  human  rights  are 
an  essential  component  of  Vm  totality 
of  our  bilateral  relationship  with  the 
U.S.SJI.  The  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry 
must  be  integrated  directly  and  firmly 
into  the  broader  United  States-Soviet 
diplomatic  agenda.  To  that  end.  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  raised  as  we 
engage  the  new  Soviet  leadership  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest  ranging  ' 
from  trade  to  arms  control.  We  in 
Congress  recently  took  advantage  of 
such  an  opportunity  during  the  visit  to 
Washington  earlier  this  month  of  a 
high-level  parliamentary  delegation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  led  by  Politbu- 
ro member  and  Ukrainian  First  Party 
Secretary  Vladimir  Shcherbitsky.  Our 
congressional   group  voiced   its  deep 
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and  abiding  concern  for  Soviet  Jews 
and  stressed  the  importance  of  this 
issue  to  improvements  in  our  bilateral 
relations. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  while 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  our  efforts 
to  help  Soviet  Jewry  will  succeed,  one 
thing  is  certain:  nothing  will  be  accom- 
plished if  we  stop  trying.  We  will  not 
have  done  enough  for  Soviet  Jewry 
until  the  day  comes  when  Soviet  Jews 
are  free  to  profess  and  practice  their 
religion,  to  preserve  their  cultural  her- 
itage, and  to  exercise  their  right  to 
emigrate.  Until  then,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  and  will  persevere  in  our 
efforts.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Ux.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  desperate  plight  of  Jews 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Third  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry. 

Today  nearly  400.000  Jews  who  have 
indicated  their  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  practice  their  religion  in 
freedcMn  are  being  held  hostage  by  the 
Communists.  In  recent  months  arrests, 
harassment,  and  officially  sanctioned 
anti-Semitism  have  increased  and  emi- 
gration has  fallen  off  significantly. 
During  the  last  10  years,  emiei'ation 
has  dropped  from  a  high  point  of 
51.330  in  1979  to  896  in  1984.  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  listing  of  Soviet  Jewry  emigration 
from  1965  to  1984  which  demonstrates 
dramatically  that  the  Communists  are 
moving  toward  sealing  shut  the  emi- 
gration door.  These  figures  follow: 

JtwUh  emigmtion  from  the  V.S.S.R. 

196»-June  1967 4.4»8 

Oct.  1M8-19T0 4.aS5 

1971 1S.0M 

1972 81.681 

197J „ 84.7SJ 


1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1960. 
1981. 
1983. 
1983. 
1984. 


80.628 

18.221 

14.261 

16.736 

38.864 

51.320 

31.471 

9.447 

2.688 

1.314 

896 


Prisoners  of  conscience,  like  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  Josef  Begun,  and 
scores  more  languish  In  Soviet  Jails 
and  work  camps.  Perhaps  no  recent  In- 
cident is  more  representative  of  the 
brutality  of  the  Communists  than  that 
of  the  beating  of  Josheph  Berenshtein 
of  Kiev.  He  received  a  4-year  sentence 
on  December  12.  1984.  on  trumped-up 
charges  solely  because  he  desires  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  In  prison,  he  was 
beaten  so  severely  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities while  in  custody  that  one  eye 
had  been  gouged  out,  and  he  has  lost 
^ht  in  the  other  eye  as  well. 

Despite  these  cruel  acts  of  the  Com- 
munists and  the  most  tormenting  of 
circumstances,  prisoners  of  conscience 


and  refuseniks  remain  steadfast  to 
their  ideals.  These  brave  men  and 
women  have  become  a  symbol  of 
strength  and  a  source  of  Inspiration 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  for  all 
people  throughout  the  world  trying  to 
escape  the  yoke  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion. 

Because  the  current  situation  Is  so 
severe,  I  have  Joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
enter  into  discussions  dealing  solely 
with  the  emigration  of  Jews  from 
Russia  and  the  immediate  release  of 
all  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience. 

In  addition,  because  there  is  uncer- 
tainty about  the  destiny  of  Soviet 
Jewry  under  the  new  leadership  in  the 
Kremlin.  I  Joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  in  contacting  the  new  Sec- 
retary-Oeneral  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  BCikhail 
Gorbachev  to  urge  that  his  govern- 
ment reconsider  its  atrocious  policies 
and  human  rights  violations  against 
Soviet  Jews.  Copies  of  these  letters 
follow:^ 

Hon.  RoiiAU  W.  RiAOAK. 
Prtttdent  of  the  United  StaUt,  The  WhiU 
Horue,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dkas  Um.  PRKSionT:  The  people  of  the 
United  States  ihare  a  tradition  of  moral 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  It  Is  a  tradition  that 
we.  as  elected  officials,  have  a  medal  obllfa- 
tlon  to  uphold. 

American  history  Is  the  history  of  a 
nation  that  sees  its  national  purpose  botmd 
up  with  the  Ideal  of  freedom.  This  concept 
has  Inspired  Americans  for  more  than  200 
yean. 

Over  the  past  yean  both  you  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  therefore 
pressed  for  the  right  of  emigration  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  for  the  release  of  those 
"prisoners  of  Zkm"  imprisoned  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities for  seefcing  freedom. 

De«>lte  these  efforts,  nearly  400.000  Jews 
who  have  indicated  their  desire  to  emigrate 
are  still  being  held  hostage.  The  Iron  Cur- 
tain has  slammed  shut  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Prisoners  of  Zion"  like  Anat<dy  Shchar- 
ansky and  losef  Begun  1ang«ilsh  In  Soviet 
jails  and  work  camps.  Recent  months  have 
seen  additional  arrests.  This  persecution  hss 
reached  a  new  high  Just  as  a  generation  of 
young  Soviet  Jews  Insists  on  its  tradition  of 
living  proudly  ss  Jews. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  has  rebuffed  our 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  Issue  now  argues 
for  a  direct  attempt  to  bring  this  painful 
chapter  in  human  history  to  a  speedy  and 
favorable  conclusion. 

We  urge  you.  Mr.  President,  to  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  Into  discussion^ 
dealing  solely  with  the  free  emigration  of 
the  large  number  of  Jews  who  seek  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  the  release  of 
the  'prisoners  of  Zlon.'  in  lieeping  with  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  of  107S. 

The  Soviets  should  be  required  to  adhere 
to  those  provisions  which  would  provide  for 
the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  emigration 
for  those  who  wish  to  apply. 

Keeping  faith  with  American  history  de- 
mands no  less.  Americans  of  all  previous 


generations  have  placed  the  responsibility 
of  workbig  for  freedom  squarely  and  confi- 
dently on  our  shoulders. 

We  pledge  you  our  support  in  pursuing 
this  historic  task. 

Secretary-General  Mioian.  Oobsachsv. 
CPSV,     The    KnmUn.    Moscow,    RSFSR. 
U.SSR. 

DsAa  Ma.  Oobsachsv:  We  congratulate 
you  on  your  appointment  as  Secretary-Oen- 
eral  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.8.8.R. 
During  recent  months,  your  predecessor, 
Secretary-General  Chemenko.  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  both  expressed  interest  in  im- 
proving UA-U3^Jl.  relations,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  meetings  In  Geneva  are  a  good  step 
In  this  direction. 

As  you  assume  your  new  position,  we  urge 
you  to  make  another  important  gesture  of 
your  commitment  to  improving  relations. 
We  urge  you  to  review  your  government's 
policies  toward  the  Jewish  community. 

Many  of  us  In  the  U.S.  Congress  consider 
the  Soviet  Union's  record  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Jewish  community  to  be  disconcert- 
ing. Last  year  only  896  Soviet  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate,  while  thotisands  of  fami- 
lies were  denied  exit  visas.  In  1979.  by  con- 
trast. 51.320  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  the  psst  year,  we  In  the  Congress 
have  raised  our  voices  In  support  for  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky,  Ida  Nudel,  Zsehar  Zun- 
shlne.  Takov  Gorodetsky  and  others  who 
hae  been  denied  their  fundamental  free- 
doms. 

An  improvement  In  this  area  would  make 
a  favorable  impression  on  the  opinion  of 
American  policymakers  concerning  your 
government's  sincerity  in  its  expressed 
uesire  for  Improved  relations. 

Out  of  a  strong  desire  for  a  long-lasting 
peaceful  relationship  between  the  V&  and 
U.S.8JI..  we  hope  that  you  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  matter. 

Ml.  Speaker,  on  this  third  congres- 
sional fast  and  prayer  vigil,  let  us 
pledge  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  pressure  the  Soviets  to  allow  Jews 
to  practice  their  religion  and  to  eml- 
grAte  from  the  Soviet  Union  without 
fear  of  reprisal.  Let  us  condemn  the 
Communists'  conduct  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  for  violating  interna- 
tional obll^tlons  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  agreed  as  a  slgnator  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  PoUUcal  Rights,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act. 

I  Join  with  my  Jewish  friends  in  the 
Ilth  CongTMSional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  in 
Chicago,  and  throughout  the  world,  as 
we  hope  and  pray  that  human  rights 
violations  against  Soviet  Jews  cease, 
and  that  they  be  allowed  to  practice 
their  religion  in  freedom  without  fear 
of  persecution.* 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  observe  the  third  congressional  fast 
and  prayer  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
would  like  once  again  to  bring  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  plight  of  Zina 
and  Arkady  Abranzon. 

In  November  1980  the  Abranzons, 
who  had  planned  to  apply  for  exit 
visas,  were  found  guilty  of  the  crime 


of  possession  df  resources  under  Soviet 
law.  Arkady  Abranzon  was  sentenced 
to  a  prison  tefm  of  14  years;  his  wife, 
Zina,  received  n  6-year  sentence. 

I  was  delisted  to  learn  recently 
that  Zina  hgs  been  released  from 
prison  and  is  how  living  with  relatives 
in  Odessa  «here  her  husband  Is  still 
detained.  It  aI*o  appears  that  Arkady's 
prison  sentence  has  been  reduced  by  4 
years. 

However.  I  strongly  believe  that  only 
by  releasing  Alrkady  and  finally  grant- 
ing the  AbraifBons  permission  to  emi- 
grate will  the  iBoviet  Union  Indicate  to 
the  world  its  ilespect  for  the  principles 
outlined  in  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
affirm  its  desire  to  improve  the 
strained  relat^ns  between  the  United 
States  and  the  UJSJSH.  Such  action 
would  be  particularly  significant 
coming  at  the  beginning  of  Secretary 
Gorbachev's  administration  and  would 
serve  as  a  statement  of  his  govern- 
ment's commitment  to  human  rights. 

I  fervently  hope  that  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev will  n^e  it  a  top  priority  of 
his  new  admildstration  to  reverse  the 
drastic  decline  in  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
gration and  to  reduce  the  Increase  in 
anti-Semitism  and  abuse  of  Soviet 
Jews  which  t^s  become  so  pervasive  in 
recent  years.* 

•  Mr.  STRAltrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
Join  with  mi  colleagues  and  other 
members  of  the  congressional  coali- 
tion for  Soviet  Jews  in  the  third 
annual  congressional  fast  and  prayer 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jews. 

I  will  keep  my  remarks  brief  but  I 
would  note  thkt  the  emigration  figures 
tell  us  a  dnuqatlc  story  continuing  re- 
pression and'  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to 
a  Congressic^nal  Research  Service 
report,  between  1968  and  1981  almost 
260.000  Jews  emigrated  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  iBlnce  1981.  however,  less 
than  5.000  Soviet  Jews  have  been  al- 
lowed to  emigtate.  This  figure  fell  to  a 
historical  lowi  of  less  than  iWO  people 
in  1984.  Jewish  people  are  not  being 
able  to  Join  ^eir  families  in  Israel  or 
here  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  many 
more  are  belhg  Jailed  in  the  U.S.8JI. 
for  their  dtaaent,  solely  because  of 
their  request  to  let  my  people  go. 

One  of  the8e  people,  Boris  Chemo- 
bilsky,  is  the  fefusenik  I  have  adopted: 

Background:  boris  ChemobUsky  and  his 
family  first  applied  for  an  emigration  visa  In 
1075.  After  hto  request  was  denied  in  1976. 
Boris  lost  his  Jdb.  In  October  of  1976  Boris 
took  part  In  a  peaceful  demonstration  and 
ended  up  in  Jail!  for  15  days.  Participation  in 
an  activists  ga^ering  outside  Moscow  In 
May  1981  resulted  In  Boris'  being  accused  of 
"beating  a  poUqeman."  Chemoblldcy.  main- 
taining that  the  charges  against  him  were 
false,  refused  to  appear  in  court.  Instead,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Bresbnev  ex- 
plaining his  position.  Not  surprisingly  he 
was  convicted  md  sentenced  to  1  year  in  a 
labor  camp.  Boris'  wife  Elena  teaches 
Hebrew  school.  In  early  1983  Boris  was  re- 
leased and  he  returned  to  Moscow. 


Mr.  Speaker,  emigration  policy  is 
very  sensitive  to  the  climate  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations:  When  relar 
Uons  are  better  than  usual,  the  emi- 
gration policy  improves,  when  rela- 
tions worsen,  such  as  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  or  the  Korean  Air- 
line b<mibing,  the  policy  on  outmlgra- 
tion  Is  restricted. 

I  know  I  share  the  hopes  of  many  of 
us  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
United  States  that  with  the  new,  rela- 
tively youthful  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  will  im- 
prove United  States-Soviet  relations 
and  that  this  in  turn,  will  lead  to  pro- 
ductive talks  on  arms  control  in 
Geneva,  and  in  Improved  Soviet  emi- 
gration policy.  Accordingly  I  have 
signed  the  letter  to  President  Reagan 
urging  that  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigra- 
tion issue  be  Included  in  the  arms 
talks,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  is. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Toik  [Mr.  Mbazek]  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [BSr.  Portbr]  the 
gentleman  from  New  ToriL  [Mr. 
Kbmp],  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Laittos]  for  their  hard 
work  with  the  congressional  coalition 
for  Soviet  Jews,  and  reaffirm  my  deep 
commitment  to  the  cause  for  Soviet 
Jews.* 

*  Mr  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
participate  in  the  third  annual  con- 
gressional  prayer  vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  an  event  in  which  I  have  par- 
tlc^Mtted  since  its  inception.  This  day 
has  become  an  important  landmark  in 
that  It  serves  to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  refusenlk  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  dream  of  freedom  in  a  daily 
struggle  for  human  rights. 

Today,  we  are  commemorating  those 
people  who  have  demonstrated  their 
persistent  struggle  for  freedom  in 
spite  of  endless  oppression.  The  Inex- 
haustable  determination  that  these 
people  have  shown  in  their  struggle' 
for  independence  is  a  true  indication 
of  their  love  for  the  freedom  of  which 
they  have  been  so  imjustly  deprived. 

Let  us  remember  the  plight  of  the 
refusenlk.  a  human  servant  of  the 
state  with  virtually  no  rights.  Privi- 
leged as  we  are  to  living  in  a  democrat- 
ic society,  we  often  take  for  granted 
the  freedom  of  speech,  thought  and 
worship.  Once  again.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  single  out  the 
Roeenshtein  family.  The  family  has 
been  (tenled  permission  to  emigrate 
since  1974.  yet  they  refuse  to  give  up 
hope.  Grigory  and  Natalia,  along  with 
their  two  sons.  Mikhail  and  Efralm, 
live  in  a  constant  state  of  torment  and 
danger.  Indeed  we  know  they  are  not 
alone. 

At  this  time,  I  think  it  only  befitting 
to  mention  Marina  Shenderovich.  a 
25-year-old  refusenlk.  Marina,  a 
former  biology  student  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  Moscow  University  in 
1981,  may  be  the  recipient  of  a  full 


academic  scholarship  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. As  a  result  of  her  emigration 
request,  Soviet  authorities  had  her  ex- 
pelled from  the  university  where  she 
was  preparing  for  a  medical  career. 

The  Helsinki  accord  has  served  as  a 
tremendous  source  of  encouragement 
and  Inspiration  to  the  oppressed.  Al- 
though I  regret  to  say  that  the  plead- 
ings of  the  refusenlk  have  not  beeii 
met,  their  appeals  will  not  be  silenced. 
To  do  so,  however,  they  will  need  our 
continuing  support. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  the  golden 
opportunity  to  bring  human  rights  to 
the  forefront.  With  new  Soviet  leader- 
ship, we  can  offer  these  people  a  sign 
of  hope  and  continue  to  defend  and 
advocate  the  cause  of  freedom.* 
*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Join  my  colleagues  who  are  partici- 
pating in  this  special  order  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Third  Congresslcmal 
prayer  vigil  and  fast  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

There  is  a  renewed  sense  of  urgency 
to  act  and  speak  up  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union;  1984  was  an 
abysmal  year  for  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  total  of  896  Jews  were 
granted  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  continuation  of  the  downhill 
trend  of  emigration  for  Jews  who 
desire  to  exit  the  country.  Compared 
to  years  of  high  emigration,  such  as 
1979  when  51,320  Jews  were  able  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  the  number 
becomes  minute. 

The  most  ominous  development, 
however,  relates  to  the  situation 
within  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
Jewish  community.  There  has  been  a 
marked  cultural  crackdown  on  those 
Jews  who  choose  to  practice  Jewish 
tnulition  or  show  a  renewed  inienst  in 
their  cultural  heritage.  For  this 
reason,  then,  the  Soviet  Union  has  fo- 
cused its  r-ampnign  on  the  most  obvi- 
ous perpetrators  *of  this  new  move- 
ment: the  Hebrew  teachers.  Not  only 
do  these  individuals  commit  the 
"crime"  of  Instructing  Zionistic  propa- 
ganda, but  they  teach  a  language  that . 
the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  admit 
exists. 

Since  mid-July,  the  number  of  ar- 
rests, threats,  and  imprisonments,  has 
been  directed  against  the  Hebrew 
teachers  in  order  to  intimidate  them 
from  continuing  their  effort  to  edu- 
cate the  Jewish  community  through- 
out the  many  cities  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  incidents 
reflect  the  tragic  situation  confronting 
the  Hebrew  teachers  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union: 

Yull  Edelshtein.— After  having  his 
apartment  searched  and  Hebrew  books 
and  ritual  objects  confiscated.  Tuli 
was  arrested  in  September  of  1984.  He 
was  charged  with  the  possession  of 
planted  narcotics  by  the  KGB.  While 
imprisoned,  on  December  1.  1984.  he 
began  a  hunger  strike.  Edelstein  was 
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tried  t)ecember  19  in  Moscow,  in  a 
trial  that  few  of  his  relatives  or 
friends  were  allowed  to  attend.  He  was 
sentenced  to  3  years  in  a  labor  camp, 
under  the  stated  crime  of  possession  of 
drugs. 

Alexander  Kholmlansky.— Also  a 
resident  Moscow  Hebrew  teacher.  Al- 
exander was  charged  with  "hooligan- 
ism" and  "possession  of  a  gun"  with 
his  arrest  during  the  summer  of  19M. 
He  has  been  on  a  hunger  strike  since 
September  13.  and  is  being  force  fed 
every  3  days.  He  awaits  his  trial  which 
is  scHne  time  this  month.  His  hunger 
strike  was  a  protest  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  share  his  tiny  cell  with  a  mur- 
derer, another  act  of  intimidation  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mark  Nepomnlashchy.— Arrested  on 
October  12.  1984.  when  he  went  to 
Moscow  to  protest  the  Imprisonment 
of  Hebrew  teacher  Takov  Levin,  the 
fiance  of  his  daughter  Tehudlt.  Mark 
was  charged  with  "defaming  the 
Soviet  state."  After  being  released 
from  psychiatric  detention,  he  was  re- 
turned to  an  Odessa  prison  and  was 
determined  fit  for  triaL 

Takov  Levin.— Arrested  a  week 
before  he  was  to  marry  fellow  Hebrew 
teacher  Tehudlt  Nepomnlaschy, 
Takov  was  sentenced  in  November  to  3 
years  imprisonment  for  "defaming  the 
Soviet  state."  His  fiance  has  been  re- 
peatedly threatenedly  as  well. 

Takov  Mesh.— Dpon  Takov's  arrival 
In  prison,  he  was  beaten  severely  and 
suffered  extouive  liver  damage.  He 
was  rushed  from  Odessa  to  Moscow  in 
late  December  for  hoq>ltallzatlon.  Re- 
cently he  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  and  returned  to  his  wife.  He 
is  suffering  from  sepsis  meningitis  and 
is  reportedly  weak  and  listless. 

Tosef  Begun.— In  October  1983. 
Tosef  was  sentenced  to  12  years  of  im- 
prisonment. He  was  a  leading  Jewish 
educator,  though  of  course  unofficial, 
in  Moscow  at  the  time.  This  step  by 
the  Soviet  Government  was  clearly 
the  first  step  of  many  to  come,  in  the 
represaion  of  teachers  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture and  Hebrew  language.  His  charge 
was  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda." an  ominous  note  for  one  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  spread  of 
Jewish  awareness  and  education.  Still 
serving  his  prison  term,  he  has  been 
reportedly  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment and  is  not  well. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  in  closing,  it  would  do 
us  well  to  recall  the  words  of  the  great 
Jewish  sage  and  rabbi.  HlUeL 
If  I  am  not  for  myaeU.  Who  wUl  be  for  me? 
If  I  am  for  myielf  only.  What  am  I?  U  not 
now,  when? 

It  is  our  obligation  to  speak  for  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  America  has 
an  obligation  to  speak  for  them.  The 
United  States  has  long  been  a  symbol 
of  freedom  for  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  is  Important  that  we 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  this  basic 
principle    at    this    critical    time    for 


Soviet  Jews.  With  the  recent  change 
in  power  in  the  Soviet  Union,  now 
would  be  a  timely  opportunity  to 
renew  our  efforts.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  participate  In  the  con- 
gressional vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
speak  today  on  behalf  of  Naum 
Melman. 

Professor  Melman  Is  a  doctor  of 
physics  and  mathematical  science  and 
is  internationally  recognized  for  his 
work  on  elementary  particles.  After 
his  first  application  for  an  exit  visa  in 
1974,  he  was  deprived  of  continuing 
his  work  in  the  sciences  and  denied 
medical  treatment  which  he  had  been 
receiving  for  many  years.  At  this 
point,  he  is  believed  to  be  very  ill. 

Professor  Melman  is  very  outqjoken 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  He  actively 
participated  in  the  now  defimct 
Moscow/Helsinki  watch  group  and  has 
written  extensively  on  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews.  He  has  been  threatened 
by  Soviet  officials  that  he  will  be  ar- 
rested If  he  does  not  abandon  his  ac- 
tivities. 

I  am  told  that  the  original  reason 
given  for  the  denial  of  Professor  Mel- 
man's  visa  was  that  27  years  ago  he 
had  access  to  classified  calculations. 
These  calculations  have  long  been  un- 
classified by  Soviet  scientists  and  were 
recognized  as  such  in  1975. 

In  recent  years  Professor  Meiman's 
wife.  Inna,  has  suffered  from  a  brain 
tumor.  It  is  the  opinion  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  friends  that  she  must  re- 
ceive care  that  is  only  available  to  her 
outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  increasingly  critical  that  Profes- 
sor Melman  and  his  wife  be  granted 
exit  visas  not  only  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  their  right,  but  also  for  humani- 
tarian medical  reasons.  They  are  hope- 
ful that  all  those  Individuals  sympa- 
thetic to  the  plight  of  Soviet  J«ws  wlU 
hear  their  pleas  and  Join  in  the  appeal 
to  Soviet  authorities  on  their  behalf. 

These  rights  focxis  on  individuals 
like  the  Meimans  because  we  who  par- 
ticipate want  to  personalize  the  strug- 
gle of  Soviet  Jewry  for  its  human 
rights,  in  this  case  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. However,  it  should  go  without 
directly  saying  that  our  efforts  and 
our  commitment  are  in  behalf  of  all 
Soviet  Jews,  and  indirectly  in  behalf  of 
the  htmian  rights  of  all  people  every- 
where.* 

•  Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  coalition 
for  Soviet  Jews,  it  gives  me  great 
honor  to  participate  in  today's  fast 
and  prayer  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The 
rate  of  Jewish  emigration  In  1984  was 
the  lowest  since  1970:  only  894  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  an  increase  of 
attacks  on  Jews  still  living  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  teaching  of  Hebrew. 
Jewish  history  and  culture  has  been 
drastically  repressed.  And  when  Jews 
attempt  to  teach  it  they  are  harassed 


by  the  authorities  and  sometimes 
physically  beaten.  Unfortunately, 
when  Jews  attempt  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  they  often  lose  their  Jobs  or  are 
expelled  from  school,  publicly  de- 
nounced, and  their  homes  are  often  il- 
legally searched.  Their  dream  of  living 
in  the  Jewish  state  is  denied  and  they 
become  one  of  many  so-called  "refuse- 
niks". 

One  such  man  is  Mark  Ocheren- 
tyanksy.  He  is  a  construction  engineer 
who  applied  for  visas  for  he  and  his 
wife  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1981.  At 
first,  proceedings  went  along  smoothly 
and  they  disposed  of  their  personal  be- 
longings, as  they  are  suppose  to.  in- 
cluding their  internal  passport.  How- 
ever. In  the  final  steps  of  applying, 
they  were  denied  their  visas  and  could 
not  emigrate.  As  a  sign  of  protest  they 
did  not  apply  for  new  internal  pass- 
ports. Maiii  was  then  arrested  in  Octo- 
ber 1983,  for  violation  of  passport  reg- 
ulations and  sentenced  to  1  year  in 
labor  camp.  His  sentence  ended  last 
October,  but  he  has  not  been  released. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  if  he  is  still  alive 
he  will  soon  be  released. 

There  are  20,000  other  refusenlks  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  similarly  desper- 
ate circimistances.  The  future  of 
Soviet  Jewry  looks  brighter  due  to 
some  recent  occurrences.  Improved  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  could  lead  to  higher 
levels  of  emigration.  In  addition.  Max 
Kampelman.  who  was  heavily  Involved 
in  the  writing  of  the  1975  Helsinki  ac- 
cords on  Human  Rights,  has  been  »th 
pointed  as  head  of  the  negotiating 
team  in  Geneva. 

Human  rights  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. And  I  am  proud  to  participate  in 
an  even,  a  cause,  that  will  allow  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
their  right  to  practice  Judaism.* 
•  Mr.  DOWNET  of  New  Tork.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  vay  col- 
leagues In  this  special  order  msfking 
the  congressional  prayer  and  fast  vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry. 

During  the  year,  many  of  us  partici- 
pate in  events  similar  to  today's  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  make  state- 
ments here  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  write  letters  calling  out  against 
the  ugly  injustices  to  which  Soviet 
Jews  are  subjected  by  their  own  gov- 
ernment. As  we  all  know,  the  Soviets 
rarely  respond  directly  to  our  actions. 
However,  over  the  last  year,  we  have 
witnessed  a  dramatic  rise  in  govern- 
ment sponsored  antisemltic  activities 
and  a  tragic  decline  in  the  number  of 
Jews  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Understandably,  the  obvious  ques- 
tion is  often  asked— are  our  actions  ef- 
fective? 

I  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  crit- 
ical moment  in  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviets.  They  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  change  through  their  se- 


lection of  Mtkhail  Gorbachev  as  their 
leader.  We  kre  once  again  sitting  at 
the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva  dis- 
cussing arni^  control  with  the  Soviets. 
Recently.  I  had  the  privflege  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  conpfrional  dialog 
with  visiting!  high  ranking  Soviet  offi- 
cials. At  that  meeting  we  devoted  one 
of  four  separate  discussions  to  human 
rights  and  t^e  issue  of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Sovietti  are  now  apparently  will- 
ing to  talk,  we  have  been  diligent  in 
our  efforts  t^  raise  the  issue  of  human 
rights  with  the  Soviets.  But  we  must 
not  lose  the  valuable  omwrtunlty  that 
now  faces  us.  We  must  press  even 
harder  to  demonstrate  this  country's 
fierce  concern  for  the  rights  of  Jews 
and  of  all  the  Sovle*  minorities  to 
practice  their  faiths  in  peace  and  to 
freely  emlgttite  if  they  so  desire.  We 
will  not  relebt  in  our  efforts  to  assist 
these  opprea^  peoples.* 
*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  today, 
March  20,  marks  the  Third  Annual 
Congressi<m41  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil 
for  Soviet  J^ws.  This  year's  vigU  was 
held  in  conjiuictlon  with  the  convoca- 
tion of  religious  leadership  for  Soviet 
Jews.  We  have  Joined  our  many  voices 
together  to  loudly  protest  the  Krem- 
lin's antisenjltlc  policies  of  oppression 
and  persecution  against  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens. Our  participation  in  today's  vigil 
demonstrated  that  we,  in  Congress, 
know  what'4  going  on,  that  we  care, 
and  that  w^  support  Soviet  Jews  in 
their  couragtous  struggle  for  freedom. 

Soviet  Jew^  are  denied  their  right  to 
emigrate,  and  to  practice  their  religion 
freely.  They  are  forbidden  by  Soviet 
law  from  teaching  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  observing  religious  holi- 
days. And  they  are  attacked  with  in- 
creasing frenuency  and  intensity  as 
the  Kremliij  steps  up  its  propaganda 
campaign  in  An  effort  to  brand  Jews  as 
traitors  in  a; Zionist  plot  to  overthrow 
the  Soviet  gdvemment 

Soviet  Jev^  are  prisoners  in  a  coun- 
try whose  folicles  seem  directed  at 
eradicating  their  very  Identity,  herlt* 
age,  and  culture.  Tet.  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment reftises  to  let  these  people 
leave.  In  198|1,  only  896  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  eniigrate. 

I  participate  in  today's  vigil  on 
behalf  of  Id^  Nudel,  my  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District's  prisoner  of  con- 
science. Ida  ihas  waited  13  long  years 
for  a  visa  to'  Join  her  family  in  IsraeL 
She  served  4  years  of  internal  exile  in 
Siberia  for  her  crimes  against  the 
State  when  her  only  crime  was  practic- 
ing her  JewUh  religion  and  petitioning 
for  a  visa. 

Since  her  release,  the  KGB  has  kept 
Ida  under  constant  surveillance.  The 
authorities  liave  threatened  to  keep 
her  from  observing  religious  holidays 
and  from  associating  with  other 
Jewish  ref uieniks.  On  Ida's  behalf,  I 
continue  to  write  weekly  letters  to  tlie 
Soviet  authorities  in  the  hope  that 


someday,  she  will  be  permitted  to  emi- 
grate to  IsraeL 

At  a  time  when  negotiations  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  re- 
newed, it  is  appropriate  that  we  dem- 
onstrate our  concerns  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  Any  progress  toward  achieving 
real  peace  can  only  be  realized  when 
human  rights  are  restored  to  op- 
pressed Soviet  Jews,  and  they  are  free 
to  practice  the  religion  of  their  choice 
in  the  land  of  their  choice. 

We  Join  our  voices  together  in  soli- 
darity with  Ida  Nudel  and  the  thou- 
sands of  courageous  men  and  women 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  persevere 
against  hatred  and  persecution  to  keep 
their  Jewish  religion  and  culture  alive. 
And  we  do  so  knowing  that  our  sup- 
port fives  strength  to  their  valiant 
fight 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  through 
our  efforts  here  today,  we  have  in- 
creased awareness  and  marshalled  vig- 
orous support  for  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry.* 

*  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  sponsors  of  the 
ctmgressional  fast  and  prayer  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  in  calling  attention  to 
the  devastatingly  small  numbers  of 
Soviet  Jews  permitted  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  During  this 
time  of  change  in  Soviet  leadership,  it 
is  vital  that  we  continue  to  stress  oiu- 
deep  concern  about  the  persecution  of 
Soviet  Jews  at  every  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  leader  has  taken 
power  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time 
when  the  level  of  Jewish  emigration 
has  severely  diminished  from  the  1979 
peak  of  51,000.  During  this  Initial 
period  when  there  is  a  possibility  of 
improved  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
titms,  we  must  stress  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  that  the  human  rights  vio- 
lation perpetrated  by  the  Soviets 
against  Soviet  Jews  are  acceptable  nei- 
ther to  the  United  States  nor  to  any 
country  that  values  the  fimdamental 
freedoms  of  si)eech.  religion,  political 
belief,  and  press. 

In  an  effort  to  call  attention  to  this 
grave  concern,  I  have  "adopted"  Tosef 
Kalman  and  his  wife  Lilla  Sinayskaya, 
two  ref  usenilEs  that  have  sought  since 
1981  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Join  their  son  in  Israel.  Tosef  and  Lilla 
are  elderly  pensioners  in  their  seven- 
ties that  gave  their  health  worldng  for 
the  Soviet  Union  for  50  years.  Tosef 
suffers  from  thrombophlebitis  of  both 
legs,  a  neurological  disease  and  a  heart 
condition.  Lilla  has  both  an  ulcer  and 
liver  disease.  In  1980,  she  had  to  have 
a  gallbladder  operation. 

They  clearly  need  to  be  close  to 
their  family  for  care  and  support. 
Their  emigration  would  not  endanger 
any  state  secrets.  However,  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  refused  them  this  fun- 
damental right  on  the  flimsy  pretext 
that  they  would  be  leaving  behind 
other  relatives  in  Kazan  and  Lenin- 


grad, and  that  these  relatives  may  also 
want  to  emigrate  in  the  future.  Ac- 
cording to  their  son  Turl,  they  need 
his  everyday  help  and  support;  they 
need  the  love  and  care  of  their  grand- 
children. Tliey  also  badly  need  a  spe- 
cial diet,  which  is  impossible  to  obtain 
in  KuTRk.  Every  day  of  their  living, 
bad  damage  is  caused  to  their  health: 
the  long  separation  and  the  endless 
anguish  undermine  the  forces  of  their 
soul  and  endanger  their  lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
Imploring  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
allow  the  Kalmans  to  emigrate,  in  the 
spirit  of  humanitarianism  and  good 
wilL  We  must  continue  to  protest  the 
treatment  of  the  2  million  Soviet  Jews 
in  Russia  at  every  opportunity.  Only 
then  can  we  be  successful  in  achieving 
an  improvement  in  this  deplorable  sit- 
uation.* 

*  Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  vast  and  cold  in  geog- 
raphy and  spirit.  It  is  as  remote  from 
this  dumber  as  any  place  on  Earth. 
Nothing  underscores  that  fact  more 
than  the  experience  I  shared  earlier 
this  afternoon  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues when  we  stood  on  the  west 
steps  to  remember  and  honor  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  several  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
difficult  place  for  them,  but  in  recent 
years  the  Soviet  Government  has 
itself  embart:ed  on  an  official  policy  of 
anti-Semitism.  Under  this  policy,  Jews 
are  being  denied  the  right  to  live  as 
Jews  and  to  practice  and  teach  their 
religion.  They  are  being  denied  access 
to  education  and  enu}loyment  oppor- 
tunities and  at  the  same  time,  the 
right  to  emigrate  has  all  but  ceased  to 
exist.  A  bad  situation  is  being  made 
progressively  worse  by  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  Soviet  state.  All  of  this 
is,  of  course,  a  violation  of  that  coun- 
try's own  constitution  and  basic  inter- 
national human  rights  standards  such 
as  the  Helsinskl  accords  which  the 
UJS.S.R.  signed  in  1975. 

The  utter  human  misery  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  created  is  appar- 
ent in  the  individual  case  of  Grigory 
Geishis,  a  young  Jewish  student  who 
i4>plied  for  permission  to  emigrate. 
Mr.  Geishis  was  expelled  from  the  In- 
stitute for  Communication  in  1978 
when  it  was  learned  that  he  wished  to 
leave  Leningrad  and  live  in  Israel  with 
his  grandfather.  This  action  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  call  from  the  authorities 
for  his  induction  into  the  Army. 
Knowing  that  military  service  would 
give  him  a  military  security  classifica- 
tion that  would  make  onigration  im- 
possible for  at  least  10  years,"  the  cou- 
rageous and  committed  young  man  re- 
fused military  service.  In  1980  he  was 
sentenced  to  2  years  in  a  labor  camp. 
He  has  served  his  time  and  the  au- 
thorities are  again  trying  to  have  him 
drafted.  Grigory  Geishis  continues  his 
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efforts  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  but 
the  lUYMpects  for  another  prison  sen- 
tence are  real  and  ominous. 

It  Is  my  most  sincere  hope  that  with 
the  new  leadership  in  Moscow  we  will 
see  positive  changes  in  the  human 
rights  situation  in  the  U.S.SJI.  Our 
effort  today  is  to  emphasise  once 
tfuia  that  the  world  is  paying  very 
dose  attention  to  what  is  happening 
to  Soviet  Jews.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  much  to  gain  in  the 
court  of  world  opinion  if  it  were  to  end 
the  harsh  repression  of  its  Jewish  mi- 
nority. It  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  It 
and  I  hope  they  wlll.« 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Join  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  religious  leaders  from  across  the 
United  States  on  the  steps  of  the  Cap- 
itol to  show  our  solidarity  with  the 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  movement. 
In  addition,  we  are  fasting  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  human  rights  violations 
against  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate and  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  I 
am  fasting  fbr  my  adopted  Soviet  re- 
fuaenlk.  Dr.  Yuri  Tamopolsky  of 
Kharkov.  Ukrainian.  SSR.  Tamo- 
poldcy  is  still  serving  a  3-year  prison 
sentence  for  defaming  the  Soviet 
state,  when  in  reality  his  only  crime 
was  wanting  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

We  relentlessly  have  sent  constant 
and  consistait  messages  to  Soviet  offi- 
cials expressing  our  chagrin  at  their 
handling  of  human  rights.  In  fact.  I 
recently  had  an  opportunity  personal- 
ly to  discuss  human  rights  violations 
with  the  visiting  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  XJASJt.  who  were 
in  Washtaigton  earlier  this  month.  The 
Soviets  must  realize  that  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  is  a  priority  and 
ccmunitment  of  the  United  Staties.  The 
harsh  emigration  policies  stem  from  a 
Soviet  "mindset"  that  Jews  and  others 
are  American  sympathizers  not  to  be 
regarded  as  fighters  for  human  dignity 
and  freedom. 

I  have  suggested  the  following 
agenda  guidelines  for  U.S.  delegations 
to  improve  Soviet  human  rights  prac- 
tices: First,  a  substantial  release  of 
prisoners  of  conscience  and  ref  useniks 
prior  to  any  negotiations  as  an  honor- 
able gesture:  second,  the  inclusion  in 
all  emigration  arrangements  of  the 
principles  of  repatriation  to  Israel  or 
family  revmification  elsewhere;  third, 
the  end  of  the  harassment  of  all 
Jewish  study  groups,  Hebrew  teachers, 
and  so  forth,  including  restrictions  on 
their  ability  to  obtain  and  prepare 
educational  materials:  and  fourth,  the 
end  of  Inflammatory  Soviet  media 
:  I'ywipaiiyiMi  utilizing  anti-Semitic 
stereotypes  that  portray  a  United 
States-Zionist  world  conspiracy  trying 
to  subvert  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  situation  for  Soviet  Jews  wors- 
ens daUy.  Oovemment-sanctioned 
anti-Semitism  continues  to  flourish  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  last  year,  the 
number  of  anti-Semitic  incidents  have 


Increased.  For  example.  Soviet  secret 
police  have  conducted  raids  on  the 
homes  of  10  Jewish  families  in  Odessa. 
All  religious  items— books,  seder 
plates,  candlesticks.  Passover  hagga- 
dahs— and  other  symbols  of  Judaism 
were  confiscated. 

Soviet  tactics  have  been  based  on  a 
perceived  lack  of  United  SUtes  will  to 
take  effective  action  in  support  of  its 
public  commitment  to  Soviet  Jewry. 
Some  weeks  before  the  first  Shultz- 
Oromyko  meeting  in  September  1984. 
the  KOB  accelerated  their  vicious  at- 
tacks against  the  Jewish  study  groups, 
the  last  lifeline  of  Jewish  spiritual  and 
cultural  survival  in  the  U.S.SJI.  Ar- 
rests, trials,  and  murderous  beatings 
continue.  This  new  action  is  the  latest 
Soviet  attempt  to  eradicate  Hebrew 
teachers  and.  therefore.  Jewish  cul- 
ture from  Soviet  society. 

Four  leading  refusenlk  Hebrew 
teachers:  Alexsandr  Kholmlansky. 
Takov  Levin.  Tuli  Edelstein.  and 
Takov  Oorodetsky.  were  arrested  and 
tried  on  trumped  up  charges  such  as, 
hooliganism  or  drug  possession.  I  am 
terribly  concerned  that  the  teaching 
of  Hebrew,  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
Jewish  culttire  will  be  stifled  perma- 
nently througout  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  onslaught  of  anti-Semitic  activi- 
ties and  arrests  are  only  an  example  of 
the  harrassment  that  occurs  almost  on 
a  dally  basis. 

Soviet  Jewish  emigration  continues 
to  decline.  The  latest  emigration  fig- 
ures show  that  in  1984  only  896  Soviet 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  according  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry.  In  the 
past,  emigration  figures  were  as  high 
as  51.320  in  1979. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  test 
the  Western  world  in  the  hope  that  we 
remain  silent.  Actions  such  as  today's 
fast  show  that  we  cannot  and  will  not 
be  silent. 

We  must  continue  to  rivet  the  eyes 
of  the  world  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  have  increased  their  attacks 
aoUnst  Jews  and  Jewish  heritage.* 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Soviet  Jewry.  Against  enormous  odds, 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
display  indominable  spirit  and  cour- 
age. We  are  here  today  to  express  our 
solidarity  with  their  struggle  and  to 
implore  the  Soviets  once  again  to 
cease  the  harassment  and  persecution 
of  the  Jewish  population  and  to  allow 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  emigrate. 

Sadly,  in  recent  years  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  has  slowed 
to  a  trickle.  In  1979.  51.320  Jews  were 
allowed  to  emigrate  while  last  year 
only  896  were  granted  permission  to 
leave.  According  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  that  number  be- 
tween 200.000  and  300.000  are  either 
refuseniks  or  have  applied  for  permis- 


sion to  emigrate  and  are  awaiting  offi- 
cial word  on  their  iM»pUcations. 

As  permission  to  emigrate  continues 
to  be  denied  to  the  majority  of  Jews, 
the  situation  for  those  trapped  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  increasingly 
desperate.  They  have  become  the  vic- 
tims of  an  intensified  campaign  which 
appears  to  be  aimed  at  stlffllng  all 
Jewish  tradition.  This  government 
sanctioned  campaign  has  taken  on 
many  ugly  forms  including  increased 
anti-Semitic  propaganda.  A  program 
shown  widely  on  Soviet  television  last 
November  entitled.  "Hirelings  and 
Their  Accomplices"  depicted  Soviet 
Jews  as  being  Zionist  agents  who  were 
part  of  a  Western  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  government.  Refuseniks 
have  been  the  targets  of  stepped  up 
harassment  and  many  Hebrew  teach- 
ers have  been  arrested  on  spurious 
charges. 

One  refusenlk  who  has  suffered 
greatly  as  a  result  of  his  desire  to  emi- 
grate is  Alexandr  Kholmyansky.  one 
of  a  group  of  yoimg  Jews  trying  to 
keep  Jewish  tradition  alive  by  teach- 
ing Hebrew.  Mr.  Kholmyanidcy  first 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate  in 
1978.  Last  July  he  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  10  days  in  JaU  for  step- 
ping on  flowers  in  a  public  park.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  was  held  for 
further  investigation  on  a  charge  of 
hooliganism  and  tampering  with  a. 
mailbox.  In  August  his  apartment  was 
searched  and  a  revolver  and  buUets. 
widely  believed  to  have  been  planted 
by  the  authorities  were  found.  Mr. 
Kholmyansky  was  subsequently 
charged  with  illegally  possessing  am- 
munition and  sentenced  to  18  months 
in  a  labor  camp.  Alexandr  Khol- 
myansky's  plight  is  not  unique.  His 
real  crime  was  attempting  to  practice 
his  culture  and  religion. 

We  in  Congress  must  and  will  con- 
tinue our  efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  freedom-loving  people  ev- 
erywhere in  urging  the  administration 
to  use  the  opportunity  of  renewed 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
UJSJ3.R.  to  discuss  this  issue.  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied  a 
basic  human  right— the  right  to  prac- 
tice their  religion  and  culture  free 
from  persecution.  I  call  upon  the 
Soviet  officials  once  again  to  abide  by 
the  conditions  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.* 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first 
wish  to  commend  both  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  for 
their  fine  work  and.  in  particular,  for 
organizing  today's  congressional  fast 
and  prayer  vigil.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Bay  Area  Council  for  Soviet 
Jewry  for  providing  a  clear  and  strong 
voice  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  northern 
California. 
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As  our  Uuted  States  and  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators moet  again  in  Ooieva.  I  call 
your  attention  to  some  put  interna- 
tional agreements:  The  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  I  Human  Rights  and  the 
Intemationiil  Covenants  on  Hunian 
Rights  slgEJed  by  our  two  nations 
which  state  ^lat  "everyone  has  a  right 
to  leave  aity  coimtry.  Indfdlng  his 
own."  ; 

The  Helsmkl  Final  Act  stresses  that 
signatory  nsitions  will  expedite  and  fa- 
cilitate the  reunion  of  families  and 
that  those  itpplying  for  exit  visas  will 
not  be  deprived  of  their  rights.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  these  and  other  interna- 
tional agre^ents  and  commitments 
are  being  violated  everyday  by  the 
Soviet  OovetTunent.  We  know  of  thou- 
sands of  So^et  Jewish  refuseniks  who 
are  unable  t6  leave  the  UJB.8 Jl. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  aware  of  the  tragedy  of  sepa- 
rated families  who  would  be  reunited 
with  their  loved  ones  but  for  the  refus- 
al for  the  Soviet  Government. 

That  thesi  Soviet  violations  of  inter- 
national Commitment  are  in  the  area 
of  human  lights  make  them  no  less 
critical  and  I  significant  to  us.  Soviet 
compliance  i  with  past  international 
agreements  of  any  nature  must  be 
carefully  studied  prior  to  any  future 
agreements.  Compliance  to  human 
rights  agreements,  in  particular,  can 
be  seen  as  a  yardstick  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions. True  peace  and  security  require 
an  atmosphere  of  trust.  Both  sides 
must  endeaiior  to  build  that  trust.  The 
Soviet  Government  can  take  effective 
steps  in  the  {direction  of  peace  by  dem- 
onstrating t4  the  world  that  it  respects 
intemationail  law.  It  can  begin  to  do 
that  by  takiiig  the  following  steps: 

Release  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
all  those  Imprisoned  for  demanding 
their  right  to  emigrate,  for  pursuing 
their  faith  abd  culture,  or  for  monitor- 
ing Soviet  compliance  to  human  ri^ts 
agreements.!  This  month  marks  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  An- 
atoly  Shchafvnsky.  As  long  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  remains  behind  bars,  I 
am  afraid  Soviet  pronouncements  of 
good  faith  vnll  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  An- 
atoly Shcharansky  remains  a  symbol 
of  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  people 
all  over  the  World. 

Open  the  floors  of  emigration. 

Cease  persecution  of  Jewish  cultural 
groups  and  {halt  the  flood  of  govem- 
ment-sponsdred  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda in  th^  media. 

I  urge  th^t  these  steps  be  taken  by 
the  new  SoMet  leadership.  They  will 
renew  our  confidence  in  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
ability  to  oomply  with  international 
agreements  land  pursue  a  relationship 
with  us  of  ptece  and  good  wilL 

In  almost  a  month,  we  will  observe 
the  40th  anniversary  of  our  victory  in 
Europe  over  the  nightmare  of  Hitler.  I 
call  on  Secretary  General  Gorbachev 
to  take  the  actions  I  have  outlined  in 
order  to  demonstrate  his  willingness  to 


renew  the  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive relationship  that  culminated  in 
that  great  triumph  of  humanity  40 
years  ago.* 

•  Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  my  coUeagues  today  in 
this  1985  congressional  call  to  con- 
science vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Al- 
though we  set  aside  this  day  to  formal- 
ly address  the  topic  of  Soviet  Jewry, 
our  vigil  lasts  today  and  every  day 
that  Jews  continue  to  suffer  persecu- 
tion In  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  assembled  last  to  address  this 
issue  only  1  month  ago  when  I  and 
several  other  Members  noted  that  con- 
ditions for  Soviet  Jews  had  deteriorat- 
ed even  further.  Today  however,  we 
have  the  potential  for  improvement. 
In  these  first  few  days  of  the  new  lead- 
ership, we  appeal  to  Mi.  Gorbachev  to 
bring  reality  to  our  hopes  and  validity 
to  your  stated  commitment  to  peace 
by  bringing  an  end  to  the  cultural 
genocide  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Two  and  one-half  million  Jews  live 
In  the  U.S.SJI..  yet  there  are  no 
Jewish  schools,  no  Jewish  communal 
(MVKDlsatlons,  no  seminaries  to  train 
rabbis,  and  few  synagogues.  The  sys- 
tematic annihilation  of  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition continues  as  books  and  sacred 
artifacts  are  confiscated.  Jewish  ceme- 
taries  are  desecrated,  and  the  teaching 
of  Hebrew  is  banned.  With  the  estab- 
lishment in  1983  of  the  Anti-Zionist 
Committee  the  U.S.SJI.  became  the 
first  country  since  Hitler's  Germany 
to  officially  sanction  anti-SemeUsm. 

Forbidden  the  freedom  to  express 
their  cultural  identity  and  practice 
their  religion,  many  Jews  seek  to  emi- 
grate. Once  they  spply  for  exit  visas, 
most  find  that  that  too  is  a  crime. 
They  often  lose  their  Jobs,  become 
social  outcasts,  get  drafted  into  mili- 
tary service,  or  even  imprisoned.  One 
well-known  refusenlk.  Lev  Elbert,  was 
recalled  to  reserve  duty  at  age  35. 
When  he  asked  that  he  not  be  exposed 
to  classified  information  so  that 
knowledge  of  state  secrets  would  not 
prevent  him  from  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  emigrate,  he  was  Jailed  for 
draft  evasion  and  sentenced  to  1  year 
in  a  labor  camp. 

The  Soviet's  usually  deny  the  right 
to  emigrate  on  the  basis  that  the  indi- 
vidual's emigration  is  not  "in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Soviet  Union."  If  world 
opinion  is  important  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  if  adhering  to  their 
own  international  agreements  is  a  con- 
sideration for  Soviet  diplomacy,  then 
guaranteeing  human  rights,  be  it  the 
freedom  to  practice  religion  or  the 
freedom  to  emigrate,  is  slwajrs  in  the 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  there  are  between  5,000  and 
10,000  Jewish  refuseniks  who  have 
been  waiting  over  10  years  to  be  re- 
leased. Yvengla  Utevskaya  and  Alex- 
andr Yudbovorsky  are  two  of  the  more 
fortunate  ones,  their  wait  was  only  4 
years.  Both  are  civil  engineers,  and 


both  were  prohibited  from  working  in 
their  field.  Out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
only  2  months,  they  are  as  unaware  as 
we  as  to  how, the  Soviet  Government 
selects  the  few  that  are  granted  exit 
visas.  They  were  turned  down  several 
times  as  their  departure  was  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  Soviet  state.  Although 
their  application  had  not  changed,  the 
final  time  it  was  sulmitted  they  were 
granted  emigration  privileges.  Today 
they  live  in  freedom,  united  with  their 
family  in  Israel. 

In  his  eulogy  of  Constantln  Cher- 
nenko,  Mr.  Gorbachev  stated,  "We 
proceed  from  the  conviction  that  the 
right  to  live  in  conditions  of  peace  and 
freedom  is  the  prime  himian  right." 
Today  we  ask  again  that  this  prime 
hxuuui  right  be  extended  to  Soviet 
Jews.  Our  fast  only  lasts  for  a  day,  but 
their  hunger  for  freedom  has  become 
a  way  of  life. 

The  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  a  world 
issue  and  one  which  cannot  be  separat- 
ed from  issues  of  trade  or  arms  con- 
trol. We  ask  you,  Mr.  Gorbachev,  to 
seize  this  timely  opportunity.  Release 
the  chains  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  take 
the  first  step  toward  improving  United 
States-Soviet  relations.* 
*  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  order 
for  the  Third  Congressional  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Today,  we  are  reaffirming  our  com- 
mitment to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  Jewish  commimity  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  demand  that  Jus- 
tice prevail  We  stand  in  solidarity 
with  the  refuseniks. 

Tragically,  the  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  growing  worse.  In 
1979,  over  51,000  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  from  the  UJSJSJl.  Last  year, 
Jewish  emigration  dropped  to  little 
more  than  800.  This  represents  nearly 
a  99-percent  decrease. 

Conditions  for  those  hoping  to  emi- 
grate are  deteriorating  rapidly.  Soviet 
authorities  are  increasing  their  al- 
ready strong  pressure  on  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate.  Outrageously,  the 
Soviet  Government  malnt-alns  that 
only  a  few  remain  who  wish  to  leave. 
We  realize  that  is  untrue:  it  is  a  lie. 
There  are  over  400,000  Jews  who  have 
begun  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
process  required  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  refusenlk  in-particular. 

Kim  Fridman,  a  radio  engineer 
living  in  Kiev,  applied  for  permission 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1972.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  refusal  in  January  1973 
because  of  his  alleged  classified  work 
in  the  Kiev  radio  plant  where  he  had 
access  to  secret  documents.  He  had 
left  this  plant  in  1969  in  anticipation 
of  applying  for  permission  to  emigrate. 
A  nimiber  of  his  colleagues  who 
worked  with  him  at  the  plant  were 
given  permission  to  emii^te  some 
years  ago. 
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Betfveeii  the  yean  1974-76.  a  month- 
ly — wttiar  on  Jewish  culture  waa  con- 
ducted in  his  apartment.  He  also 
tau^t  HelHvw.  Kim  was  arrested  sev- 
eral Umea.  Interrogated  by  the  KOB 
and  harsssfrt  for  his  teaching. 

In  1976.  Kim's  wife.  Henrietta,  and 
daughter.  Victoria,  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  IsraeL  Victoria  married 
and  has  a  young  daughter.  Kim  re- 
ceived adctttional  refusals  to  his  appli- 
cations for  emigration  in  1978  and 
1979, 

On  March  18.  1981,  he  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  alleged  "parasitism." 
After  a  a-month  confinement  in  Kiev's 
Luklanovka  Prison,  he  was  brought  to 
trial  ao.  May  19  and  sentenced  to  1 
year  in  a  labor  canv- 

Aooordlng  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry.  Kim.  who  suf- 
fers from  heart  disease  and  has  not 
been  able  to  hold  a  steady  Job  since 
1979.  worked  as  a  bookbinder  when- 
ever his  health  permitted.  A  coworker 
could  have  testified  to  this  fact,  but 
beduiae  of  KOB  threats,  was  afraid  to 
appear  as  a  witness  at  the  trial.  How- 
ever, the  prosecutor  found  it  difficult 
to  present  evidence  that  Fridman  was 
unemployed  for  as  short  a  period  as  2 
months.  His  lawyer  expressed  surprise 
that  a  person  was  tried  on  parasitism 
charges  when  it  could  not  even  be 
shown  that  he  was  out  of  work  for  2 
mmiths.  He  added  that  in  all  his  wide 
experience  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  never 
encountered  a  similar  case.  The  pros- 
ecutor reprimanded  him  harshly 
saying  that  he  did  not  comprehend 
"what  kind  of  trial"  was  Involved. 
Fridman's  appeal  against  the  sentence 
was  rejected. 

Kim  was  released  following  comple- 
tion of  his  1-year  labor  camp  sentence 
on  March  27.  1982.  He  returned  imme- 
diately to  his  former  Kiev  residence 
and  in  June  1982  was  again  refused 
permission  to  leave.  Courageously. 
Kim  cimtinues  to  work  toward  receiv- 
ing an  exit  visa. 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  is  important  that  we  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  this  basic 
principle  at  this  crucial  time  for  Soviet 
Jews.  The  issues  of  emigration  and 
human  rights  must  remain  high  on 
our  agenda.* 

•  Mr.  8AXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
participating  today  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  In  light  of  recent  devel- 
opments in  Soviet-United  States  rela- 
tions, this  symbolic  gesttire  is  particu- 
larly important  in  order  to  impress 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  and  Its 
new  leader  that  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  remains  a  top  priority  concern 
of  the  UJS.  Congress. 

The  Oennady  Feldman  family  is  of 
particular  concern  to  me  and  my  con- 
stituents. On  behalf  of  New  Jersey's 
13th  Congressional  District.  I  adopted 


the  Feldman  family  through  the 
Soviet  Jewry  Adoption  Program.  The 
Feldman  family  applied  together  for 
exit  visas  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
August  1976.  In  October  1979.  Oen- 
nady's  parents  and  sister  were  granted 
permission  to  leave,  but  he.  his  wife. 
Rtmma.  and  sons.  Khatik  and  Natan- 
chik.  were  not.  All  their  relatives  are 
now  in  Israel,  but  the  Feldmans 
cannot  Join  them  because  they  were 
refused  visas  on  the  grounds  of  regime 
considerations.  Oennady  is  a  simple 
driver  who  finished  his  army  service  in 
1974.  While  in  the  army.  Oennady  had 
access  to  classified  information,  and 
this  is  n>parently  the  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  his  visa  application. 

Oennady  speaks  Yiddish  «nd  has 
traveled  to  Moscow  to  attend  informal 
seminars  on  Judaism  and  Jewish  histo- 
ry. He  also  studies  Hebrew  with  other 
refuseniks  in  Minsk.  Because  of  their 
interest  in  their  religion  and  heritage, 
Oennady  and  his  family  certainly  face 
daily  harassment  and  persecution. 

The  Soviet  Anti-Zionist  Committee 
is  a  thinly  veUed  propaganda  center 
which  equates  Zionism  with  nasism 
and  a  desire  to  emigrate  with  treason. 
In  general,  Soviet  authorities  seem 
bent  on  pursuing  policies  aimed  at  the 
total  obliteration  of  any  vestiges  of 
Jewish  religious  and  cultural  identity, 
and  the  forced  assimilation  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  new  Soviet  leader  wiU  re- 
evaluate the  policies  toward  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
grant,  at  the  very  least,  the  "right  of 
last  recourse"  and  allow  the  Feldmans 
the  opportunity  to  emigrate  and  be  re- 
united with  their  family  in  Israel.* 
•  Bfr.  K08TMATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  reminded  once 
again  of  the  dally  suffering  and  indig- 
nities to  which  so  many  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  exposed. 

I  met  here  in  Washington  with  Eu- 
genia and  Alexander  Yudborovsky, 
who  10  weeks  ago  emigrated  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel,  and  last  week 
were  visiting  the  United  States.  They 
are  among  the  diminishing  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  permitted  to  leave  that 
unhappy  land. 

I  asked  Ehigenia  whether  or  not  the 
letters  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  write  to  those  still  held  captive 
in  the  Soviet  Union  were  helpful.  She 
replied  that  they  were  more  helpful 
than  we  could  ever  know.  Those  let- 
ters. Eugenia  said,  "reassure  us  of 
America's  continuing  Interest  in  our 
cause." 

Ehigenla  assured  us  that  the  visits  to 
ref  usenilu  by  American  visitors  to  the 
Soviet  Union  were  Indeed  helpful. 

Anti-Semitism  is  becomhig  even 
more  widespread  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  It  did  in  Nazi  Oermany  before  Hit- 
ler's rise  to  power.  E>ren  non-Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  exposed  to  the 
Oovemment's  official  policy  of  anti- 


Semitic  propaganda,  a  dally  staple  of 
the  Soviet  press. 

On  the  very  day  I  met  with  Eugenia 
and  Alexander,  we  learned  of  the 
arrest  of  two  rabbis  in  Leningrad. 
These  rabbis,  upon  leaving  a  taxlcab. 
were  met  by  large  numbers  of  militia 
and  KOB  agents  and  were  placed 
under  arrest. 

Shortly  before  the  first  Shultz-Oro- 
myko  meetings  in  September  of  last 
year,  the  KOB  accelerated  its  cam- 
paign against  the  Jewish  study 
groups— the  last  lifeline  of  Jewish  spir- 
itual and  cultural  life  in  Russia.  Ar- 
rests, trials,  and  savage  and  brutal 
beathigs  continue  to  occur  on  the 
streets  of  major  Soviet  cities.  The  So- 
viets are  choosing  to  improve  their  ne- 
gotiating position  with  us  by  human 
blackmail.  The  persecution  of  Jews 
cannot  be  ignored.  We  ignore  it  at  oiu- 
own  peril. 

Our  outspokeness  on  this  issue  and 
the  concern  of  the  American  people 
can  alleviate  the  suffering  of  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  matters  muct 
be  on  the  agenda,  for  the  current  taliu 
under  way  in  Oeneva  and  on  the 
agenda  of  all  future  talks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  emigration  levels  have 
fallen  and  the  treatment  of  those  who 
dare  ask  for  emigration  visas  has  wors- 
ened. Eugenia  and  Alexander  are  both 
engineers,  but  Eugenia  was  relegated 
to  the  duties  of  a  street  cleaner  and 
Alexander  to  the  position  of  watch- 
man. 

As  the  Soviet  authorities  further  re- 
press emlixation  levels  and  increase 
the  harassment  of  Jewish  activists,  we 
must  demonstrate  our  support  for 
these  embattled  and  courageous  men 
and  women.  In  this  way.  we  can  d£ 
onstrate  to  the  Soviet  Uni< 
huunan  rights  remain  fundamental  to 
our  relationship  with  them. 

BCr.  Speaker,  none  of  \is  need  to  be 
reminded  what  happened  to  the 
pean  Jewish  community  dining  Worii 
War  n  when  free  people  of  the  world 
refused  to  speak  out.  WhUe  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  Soviet  Union  have  clearly 
not  reached  this  level,  we  must  not 
allow  even  that  possibility  to  occur 
ever  again  in  human  history. 

We  must  raise  our  voices  more 
loudly,  in  order  to  prevent  history 
from  repeating  itself.* 
*  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York.  Messrs.  Mrazkx  and 
Kemp,  the  gentleman  from  California. 
yir.  LAirros,  the  gentleman  from  Oeor- 
gia.  Mr.  FowLZR,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Portkr.  for  their 
work  in  organizing  today's  events  in 
support  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  National  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry,  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils for  Soviet  Jews,  and  the  Student 
Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry  for  their 
outstanding  efforts  on  this  very  impor- 
tant matter. 


It  is  an  hinor  to  Join  in  this  salute 
to  those  in  ihe  Soviet  Union  who  are 
seeking,  with  quiet  courage  and  stead- 
fast detNin|nation.  the  basic  human 
rights  to  worship  freely,  to  pass  the 
teachings  of  their  faith  on  to  their 
childrm.  and  to  emigrate.  The  exam- 
ple they  set  jf  or  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
a  compelling  one. 

Judy  Baunt.  the  head  of  Seattle 
Action  for  Soviet  Jewry,  recently 
shared  with  me  a  letter  written  by  Lev 
Elbert.  Lev.  his  wife  Inna,  and  their 
son  Carmi  are  refuseniks  from  Kiev 
who  have  faced  great  obstacles  in 
their  effort  to  emigrate. 

One  earlyl  indication  of  the  current 
anti-Semitid  campaign  occurred  when 
Lev  Elbert  |ras  sentenced  to  inu»rison- 
ment  in  a  labor  camp  for  refusing  to 
report  for  Reserve  military  duty.  His 
refusal  stemmed  from  his  ocmcem  that 
the  authorkies  would  claim  that  he 
was  expo8e<i  to  military  secrets  during 
the  additional  military  service  and  use 
this  excuse ;  to  permanently  deny  him 
permission  to  emigrate. 

In  light  df  his  imprisonment,  these 
words  from  his  letter  are  especially 
poiflTiant: 

Anyhow,  being  free  gives  one  a  lot  of  op- 
portunity for  action.  Evedally  in  providlnf 
help  and  anstance.  There  la  an  old  Japa- 
nese sayins:  "A  man  faced  by  two  cheimi. 
one  in  front  of  him  and  one  lielilnd  sliould 
sit  down  and  wait."  The  survival  game  is  dif- 
ficult to  leara.  well  our  duty  Is  to  teach  the 
coming  generation. 

He  added  that  "the  new  phase  of 
UJS.8 JEI.-U.6.  relations  brings  back  the 
hope  of  renewed  exit"  Until  this  hope 
is  f udf llled.  We  will  not  forget.* 
*  Ms.  MIKJDUSSa.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  b«  here  today  to  express  my 
deep  concetn  over  the  continuing  op- 
pression of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Standing  id  solidarity  with  me  on  this 
occasion  are  my  friends  in  Balti- 
more's Je^Hsh  community,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Represmta- 
tives.  and  rabbinical  leaders  from 
around  the  country.  Today  I  call  upon 
party  Oendral  Secretary  Mikhail  Oor- 
bachev  to  grant  the  fundamental 
human  right  of  religious  freedom  to 
the  Soviet  {Tews.  This  onnpliance  with 
the  HeUnkl  accord  should  be  one  of 
his  first  acts.  As  American  representa- 
tives meet  ttrith  the  new  Soviet  leader 
we  must  all  renew  our  call  for  an  end 
to  the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews.  My 
voice  is  iMuri  of  this  caU. 

Not  since  Stalin's  time  have  discrimi- 
nation and  repression  against  Jews  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  been  greater  nor  emlgra^ 
tion  levels  more  restricted.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  20.000  refusenilEs  are 
stranded  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  let 
us  not  Just  look  at  numbers.  In  real 
terms  we  are  talking  about  people  who 
are  harassed,  ostradaed.  imprisoned, 
separated  i  rom  their  families,  and  de- 
famed. Tnese  peoples'  only  crime  is 
that  they  are  Jews,  they  want  to  prac- 
tice their  religion,  and  siMne  of  them 
want  to  liv^  in  IsraeL 


The  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  is  a 
human  rights  issue.  Refuseniks  are 
prisoners  of  conscience  within  the 
country,  victims  of  persecution  and  re- 
ligious Intolerance.  Jewish  heritage 
within  the  Soviet  Union  is  endangered 
by  Oovemment-led  attacks  on  Hebrew 
education  programs  and  traditional  re- 
ligious training.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
engaged  in  an  active  campaign  to  wipe 
out  Jewish  life.  As  we  support  and 
defend  our  ally  Israel,  so  must  we 
fight  for  the  rights  of  Jews  every- 
i^ere  to  live  as  Jews,  and  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  if  they  so  desire.* 
*  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  participate  today  In  the 
Third  Annual  Congressional  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews,  and  I 
thank  the  organizers  for  sponsoring 
this  special  order. 

The  Soviet  Union's  1.8  million  Jews 
live  under  a  regime  that  routinely 
interferes  with  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion and  violates  their  human  rights. 
Denied  even  those  rights  that  are  ex- 
tended to  other  religions  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Jews  are  permitted  no  Hebrew 
publications,  no  national  organization, 
and  no  regular  ties  with  fellow  Jews 
abroad.  Their  country  contains  fewer 
than  60  functioning  sjmagogues.  and 
not  a  single  rabbinical  school. 

During  1984.  a  deplorable  new  low  in 
Jewish  emigration  was  coupled  with  a 
dramatic  surge  in  State-sponsored 
anti-Sonitism.  The  roster  of  reprisals 
against  those  who  i4>ply  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  is  pain- 
fully familiar  harassment  by  police, 
interception  of  mail,  restricted  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  childrm.  and 
loss  of  Jobs  and  Income. 

Among  those  now  enduring  the  fate 
of  the  refuseniks  is  Sergei  Flshel,  the 
son  of  one  of  my  constituents.  Sergei's 
story  Is  that  of  a  family  displaced  and 
then  divided  by  the  effects  of  the 
Second  World  War.  A  native  of 
Poland,  his  mother  had  fled  east  when 
Warsaw  fell  to  the  Nazis.  Soon  after 
Sergei's  birth  in  1943.  his  father  was 
killed  at  the  front  After  the  war.  both 
mother  and  son  were  eligible  for  repa- 
triation to  Poland,  and  they  hurried  to 
Moscow  from  the  remote  region  where 
she  worked  as  a  veterinarian— only  to 
arrive  at  the  Polish  Embassy  1  week 
too  late.  In  1957.  a  bureaucratic  delay 
in  otitalning  proof  of  Polish  citizen- 
ship again  prevented  them  from  re- 
turning to  her  native  land. 

In  1977  Sergei's  mother  emigrated  to 
the  United  Stotes.  In  1979.  after  the 
obligatory  5  year  wait  that  followed 
his  military  service,  Sergei  and  his 
family  requested  permission  to  emi- 
grate. Their  application  was  denied, 
and  Sergei  was  dismissed  from  his  po- 
sition as  a  petroleum  and  gas  engineer 
at  a  research  institute  in  Moscow.  He 
is  now  serving  a  9-year  sentence  in  a 
labor  camp. 

Eight  years  have  already  passed 
since  Sergei's  mother  last  saw  her  son 


and  his  wife.  Vera  Shlporina.  and  thehr 
two  chUdren.  Last  winter,  28  members 
of  this  body  signed  a  telegram  urging 
Soviet  authorities  to  grant  clemency 
to  Sergei  Flshel  and  to  permit  him  and 
his  family  top  emigrate.  Today  I 
repeat  that  call:  allow  this  fainily, 
from  whom  war  took  father,  husband, 
and  home,  to  be  united  once  again.* 
*  Mr.  STUDD8.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  out 
against  the  oppression  of  3  million 
Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  times  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  me  in  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Oovemment's  treatment  of  its  Jewish 
citizens.  Deqiite  our  vigorous  protests, 
the  situation  continues  to  worsen  for 
Jews  and  other  Soviets  wishing  to  emi- 
grate. In  1984.  fewer  Jews  were  grant- 
ed exist  visas  than  in  any  other  year  in 
almost  two  decades:  99.8  percent  of  all 
exit  visa  i4>plications  submitted  by 
Soviet  Jews  were  denied  in  1964.  In- 
timidation tactics  and  retallatwy  acts 
by  Soviet  authorities  against  Jewish 
citizens  brave  enough  to  seek  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  also  continue.  Today. 
I  would  like  to  address  the  plight  of 
one  such  citlzm  and  his  family. 

Alexander  Maryasin  of  Riga,  former 
manager  of  a  huge  factory,  recipient 
of  State  awards  and  the  title  of  "H«i- 
orable  Citizen."  was  dismissed  from 
his  Job  in  1972  when  his  daughter  Rita 
applied  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL  In  1974. 
after  2  years  without  reinstatement  to 
his  Job,  Alexander,  his  wife  Leah,  and 
their  daughter  Faina  also  applied  for 
visas  in  hopes  they  could  Join  Rita 
who  was  by  then  in  IsraeL 

For  the  past  13  years,  Alexander  has 
been  a  leading  refusenik  in  Riga,  host- 
ing cultural  and  religious  evmts,  and 
working  on  ttehalf  of  other  refuseniks 
in  his  city.  He  has  beoi  the  subject  of 
much  harassment  and  numerous 
searches,  during  which  his  iKxdcs  and 
papers  have  been  confiscated. 

Leah  Maryasin,  Alexander's  wife, 
has  been  iU  for  several  years,  but  re- 
cently her  condition  has  worsened. 
Leah's  deteriorating  condition  makes 
all  the  more  urgent  the  family's  wish 
to  be  reunited  with  daughter  Rita  and 
their  grandsons  in  IsraeL  while  Leah 
remains  alive. 

I  ask  this  body  to  Join  me  and  my 
constituents  in  calling  for  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  to  grant  exit  visas  to  the 
Maiyasin  family,  and  for  cessation  of 
all  intimidation  tactics  against  those 
who  seek  to  leave  the  Soviet  Unicm.* 
*  lb.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  we  begin  the  Third  Aimual 
Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigfl 
for  Soviet  Jewry  and  ask  my  fellow 
Americans  to  remonber  one  of  their 
coimtrymen  today. 

Abe  Stolar  was  bom  in  Chicago.  IL, 
in  1911.  As  a  young  man  he  accompa- 
nied his  parents  back  to  their  native 
Russian  soil  and  was  made  a  Soviet  dt- 
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teen  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 
He  hss  lived  the  last  53  yean  of  his 
life  as  a  peaceful.  law-abicUng  resident 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  since  June  1975  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  harassed, 
abused,  and  teoken  its  promise  to  Abe 
Stolar  and  his  family. 

During  the  era  of  detente  of  the 
1970's.  Abe  Stolar  appUed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  seek  residence  In 
Israel  In  May  1975  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  fact  granted  the  Stolar  family 
the  necessary  exit  visas  and  Abe  and 
his  family  began  to  ship  all  of  their 
worldly  possessions  to  Israel  with 
every  expectation  that  by  July  1975 
they  would  be  making  a  new  life  for 
themselves  in  IsraeL  But  the  Stolars 
in  fact  were  hauled  off  their  flight  and 
told  that  the  visas  were  not  in  order 
and  that  they  would  have  to  remain. 

They  have  lived  the  last  9  years  as 
nonpersons  in  the  Soviet  Union.  With- 
out their  household  possessions,  with- 
out the  right  to  work,  without  the 
right  to  draw  any  earned  pensions, 
they  live  from  the  charity  of  others. 
In  the  winter  of  their  lives— for  Abe 
Stolar  is  now  73  years  old— they  are 
tossed  out  into  a  no-man's  land  within 
their  own  society. 

Congressman  Lahtos  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  Abe  Stolar  this 
past  January  and  found  that  his  spirit 
is  unbroken  and  that  he  is  prepared  to 
wait  out  the  Soviet  Oovemment.  re- 
minding them  and  the  world  that  he 
and  his  family  are  the  victims  of  an 
unlawful,  heartless,  unnatural  deten- 
tion in  unfriendly  circumstances. 

We  in  the  TJ JB.  Congress  today  ask 
that  the  Soviet  Government  reconsid- 
er its  actions  In  regard  to  Abe  Stolar 
and  his  family  and  allow  this  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  leave  these  most  unwel- 
come circumstances.  Let  Abe  Stolar 
and  his  family  live  in  a  society  which 
recognises  and  values  their  existence.* 
•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  £4)eaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  today's  spe- 
cial order  in  ccmjiuiction  with  the  fast 
and  prayer  vigU.  The  unified  and  im- 
pressive level  of  participation  In  this 
vigU  demonstrates  the  degree  of  con- 
cern felt  by  all  of  us  in  Congress. 

I  am  participating  on  behalf  of  Pavel 
Astrakhan,  a  courageous  young  man 
in  Leningrad  who  I  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  when  I  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1983.  Pavel  and  his  wife  have 
been  trying  to  emigrate  to  Israel  for 
several  years  and  during  that  time,  he 
has  been  arrested  and  harrassed  for 
teaching  Hebrew.  The  will  and  deter- 
min4tion  of  this  man  astounded  and 
Impressed  me  deeply. 

We  all  agree  that  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet  Jews  is  one  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. This  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
enthusiastic  response  by  my  colleagues 
to  the  Congressional  Coalition  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  am  proud  to  serve  as 
oochalr  of  the  coalition  with  Repre- 
sentative Jack  7 


Pavel  Astrakhan,  as  well  as  people 
like  Bfark  Nashpitz.  Lev  Elbert  and 
others  whose  cases  I've  followed,  must 
be  allowed  to  live,  teach,  and  pray  as 
they  please.  Our  task,  our  responsibil- 
ity Is  to  help  ensure  that  they  are 
given  these  rights,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  live  where  they  choose  to  live. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
participation  in  this  vigiL* 

•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  %>eaker,  today 
marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
congressional  fast  and  prayer  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews  as  well  as  the  ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  a  weU-known  refusenlk. 
Our  purpose  during  this  day  of  fast 
and  prayer  is  to  express  our  solidarity 
with  all  victims  of  Soviet  oppression 
who  daily  risk  their  lives  and  those  of 
their  families  in  the  pursuit  of  basic 
human  rights. 

I  am  certain  that  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  situation  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
who  was  sentenced  in  July  1978  to  13 
years  "deprivation  of  liberty"  for 
having  been  in  the  middle  of  the  fight 
for  visas  and  for  basic  human  rights. 
The  bravery  and  hope  which  he  con- 
tinues to  exude  while  in  prison  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Soviet  Jew.  and  heart- 
ening to  us  all.  As  it  has  been  said,  the 
Jewish  heart  always  hopes.  Anatoly's 
situation  is  not  unique,  nor  is  it  unusu- 
al, it  is.  unfortunately,  all  too 
common.  Contrary  to  what  had  been 
hoped  by  the  Soviet  officials,  the  emi- 
gration movement  did  not  suffer  be- 
cause of  Anatoly's  Imprisonment,  in- 
stead it  grew  stronger  instead  of  dis- 
continuing their  efforts  to  fight  for 
basic  human  rights,  refuseniks  are  in- 
creasing their  efforts. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  I  would  like  us 
to  think  about  the  atmosphere  cur- 
rently surrounding  the  emigration 
movement  in  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
is,  not  as  something  which  is  futile 
and  hopeless,  however  distressful  it  is, 
but  as  a  movement  which  is  dally  gain- 
ing strength  through  attention  and 
worldwide  support.  Today  as  we  focus 
our  attention  on  this  distressing  situa- 
tion let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the 
bravery  of  refuseniks.  such  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  and  let  us  continue  to 
express  our  solidarity  wiUi  all  victims 
of  Soviet  oppresssion.*    '^ 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Poanit. 
Mrazbk,  Lahtos.  and  Knap,  for  orga- 
nizing this  special  order  and  for  earlier 
today  arranging  the  fast  and  prayer 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  a  year 
has  passed  since  we  were  here  to  ob- 
serve the  Second  Annual  Congression- 
al Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil,  although  I'm 
sure  it  seems  like  many  years  to  those 
refuseniks  trapped  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  that  second  fast  and  vigil. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  very  much 
in  our  thoughts  since  BCarch  15.  the 
date  of  that  vigil,  was  the  eighth  anni- 


versary of  Shcharansky's  arrest.  But 
here  we  are  a  year  later,  now  9  years 
since  Shcharansky's  arrest,  and  that 
brilliant  scientist  is  still  being  held 
captive  and  isolated.  In  fact,  very  little 
has  changed  in  this  past  year  for 
Soviet  Jews;  emigration  figures  contin- 
ue to  decline  and  life  for  those  who 
wish  to  practice  their  religion  remains 
miserable. 

But  again,  we  must  take  a  lesson 
from  Eaena  Fridman.  the  sister  of  Ida 
Nudel.  guardian  angel  of  the  prisoners 
of  conscience.  Ms.  Fridman  continues 
to  write  to  Congressmen  and  officials 
all  over  the  world  asking  that  they  do 
whatever  they  can  for  her  sister, 
whom  she  has  not  seen  for  13  years-^ 
since  Elena  was  granted  an  exit  visa 
and  Ida  refused  for  "reasons  of  state 
interest." 

My  latest  communication  from  Ms. 
Fridman  contains  an  article  about  her 
sister,  some  static  grey  postcards  with 
a  single  flame  and  the  message  "Let 
there  be  light."  and  a  short  handwrit- 
ten note.  The  note  asks  that  I  send 
one  of  the  cards  on  Ida  Nudel's  behalf 
and  "give  the  others  to  friends  to  do 
the  same." 

So  we  must  all  take  a  lesson  from 
Elena  Fridman.  We  must  not  despair 
but  rather  continue  our  speeches  and 
our  letters  and  our  beseeching  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Even  more  im- 
portant we  must  continue  to  ask  our 
friends,  in  the  administration  and  in 
official  delegations,  to  continue  their 
lobbying  for  Soviet  Jewry  at  all  levels. 
Otherwise,  there  will  never  be  light 
for  the  more  than  400,000  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  lt.« 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  so  many  of  my  fellow 
colleagues  today  as  a  participant  in 
the  third  annual  congressional  fast 
and  prayer  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

My  actions  today  are  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  approximately  2.5  million 
Soviet  Jews,  living  imder  Soviet  tyran- 
ny, but  one  in  particular.  His  name  is 
Feliks  Kochubievsky  and  he  is  my 
adopted  prisoner  of  conscience.  Mi. 
Kochubievsky  was  arrested  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1982.  on  the  trumped  up 
charge  of  "circulating  fabrications 
known  to  be  false  which  defame  the 
Soviet  State  and  social  system."  That 
was  the  official  and  what  could  accu- 
rately be  called  the  fabricated  charge. 
His  real  crime  was  applying  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  in  1978,  so  he  and  his 
wife.  Valentina.  could  Join  their  sons 
and  Feliks'  sister.  UntU  that  time.  Mr. 
Kochubievsky  was  considered  a  model 
Soviet  citizen.  In  fact,  he  was  even 
awarded  the  Soviet  Order  of  Merit  for 
his  patriotic  worlc. 

Yet.  after  he  and  his  wife  applied  to 
emigrate,  all  of  that  changed.  After  he 
requested  the  right  to  emigrate,  his 
apartment  was  constantly  searched  by 
the  Soviet  KOB,  he  was  threatened 
with  a  number  of  disciplinary  actions. 


he  was  disntissed  from  his  jbbK.  along 
with  his  wife  in  1981,  and  he  was  ulti- 
mately yrqsted  for  his  efforts  to 
revive  a  ''cnaSR-Israel  Friendship  Soci- 
ety." The  B3GB  termed  his  efforts  to 
revive  the  friendship  society  as 
"counter-revDlutionary."  For  his 
"counter-revolutionary"  actions  he 
was  sentmc^d  in  Deconber  1982  to  3M 
years  in  a  Sdviet  labor  camp. 

Despite  ms  ill  health  and  the  tre- 
mendous suffering— both  mentally  and 
physically— ne  has  been  forced  to 
endure  at  tn  hands  of  Soviet  officials. 
Feliks  Kochubievsky— like  so  many 
other  Soviet  Jews— has  demonstrated 
uncommon  Murage.  His  own  words  re- 
flect that  courage  and  tremendous  will 
to  live  freely.  Just  a  short  time  after 
he  was  sentenced  and  shipped  off  to  a 
Soviet  laboit  camp.  Mr.  Kochubievsky 
made  this  stpitement: 

The  offidsls  presume  that  no  one  will 
come  to  my  lid  and  that  they  will  eventual- 
ly break  me  i«m1  I  will  give  up.  They  do  not 
realise  that  I  |bave  many  friendi  and  that  a 
man  in  my  position  has  little  to  lose. 

We  are  h^re  today  to  ranind  Feliks 
Kochubievsky  and  his  fellow  Soviet 
Jews  that  their  friends  have  not  de- 
serted them;  that  we  will  never  toler- 
ate the  Soviet  Union's  Inhumane 
treatment  Of  their  own  dtiaens:  and 
that  we  will  not  relent  until  the  Soviet 
Union  respects  the  human  rights  of 
their  citizenry. 

Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  is  at  an  all-time  low.  and  anti- 
Semitiam  isiat  an  all-time  high.  This  is 
no  coincidence,  and  at  this  critical 
Junctiue  ini  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions, we  mtut  assign  the  Soviet  Jewry 
issue  the  high  priority  status  that  it 
deserves.  With  a  new  Soviet  leader, 
and  with  ai^  control  talks  underway, 
there  is  no  better  time  to  pursue  and 
expect  a  solution  to  this  Intolerable 
situation.* 

•  Mr.  MAMTON.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  I  am 
honored  to  ijoin  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues todtiy  in  this  special  order  as 
iMUt  of  my  participation  in  the  third 
annual  congressional  fast  and  prayer 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

There  is  a  new  leader  hi  the  Krem- 
lin, and  while  we  are  expressing  our 
concern  and  our  support  for  Soviet 
Jewry  on  the  House  floor,  represmta- 
tives  of  our  Nation  are  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore,  it  is  critical  at  this  time 
that  we  reiiffirm  our  commitment  to 
Soviet  Jewry.  In  1984.  the  number  of 
Jews  allowted  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Uni^n  reached  an  all-time  low 
and  the  lev|el  of  harassment  of  leaders 
of  the  Jewtih  community  by  the  KOB 
reached  aUrmlng  prcqwrtions  of  fre- 
quency an4  violence.  We  caraiot  afford 
to  remain  Ulent  in  the  face  of  such  a 
blatant  deiilal  of  basic  human  rights. 

Mr.  ^Deifter.  today  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  the  plight  of  Mr.  Roald  Zeli- 
chenok  an4  his  wife  Oalina.  The  Zeli- 
chenoks  hAve  repeatedly  been  refused 


permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  most 
recent  in  December  1983.  Although 
Mr.  Zelichenok  has  two  aunts  living  in 
Israel  who  have  issued  invitations,  the^ 
reason  for  his  refusal  was  lack  of  kin- 
ship. This  is  clearly  untrue  and  inaccu- 
rate. What  is  true  in  this  case,  howev- 
er. Is  that  Mr.  Zelichenok  is  a  teacher 
of  Hebrew  and  as  a  result  he  has  been 
harassed  by  the  KGB  and  his  books 
have  been  confiscated.  Not  only  are 
the  Zelichenoks  denied  the  right  to 
live  in  the  country  of  their  choice,  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  live  as  Jews 
within  the  country  where  they  are 
forced  to  remain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  the  Zeli- 
chenoks to  emigrate.  The  Congress 
will  not  forget  the  2^1ichenoks  and 
the  other  refuseniks  which  we  have 
adopted  and  we  will  not  waiver  in  our 
oonunitment  to  Soviet  Jewry  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  voice  for  those  that 
are  allowed  no  voice.* 
*  Mr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  we  once  again 
address  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  It  is 
never  a  pleasure  to  dwell  on  persecu- 
tion, whatever  the  reasons  for  that 
persecution  may  be. 

But  dwell  on  it  we  must,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Soviet  Jews.  Because  if 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  for- 
gotten. Soviet  authorities  will  take 
this  as  a  sign  that  the  world  no  longer 
cares,  that  these  officials  are  free  to 
expunge  Jewish  culture  and  history. 

Even  as  representatives  of  the 
United  States  raise  concerns  in  inter- 
national forums  and  the  Congress 
about  the  problems  of  Soviet  Jews,  the 
Soviets  are  engaged  in  a  vitriolic  cam- 
paign against  Jewish  teachers  and  reli- 
gious and  commimity  leaders.  Soviet 
Jews,  fighting  to  keep  their  ciUture 
and  history  alive  in  the  face  of  official 
hostility  and  tightened  emigration,  are 
being  pictured  in  the  Soviet  media  as 
enemies  of  the  state,  as  collaborators 
with  the  Soviets  Western  adversaries. 
Their  allegedly  treasonous  behavior  is 
supplemented  by  trumped-up 
charges— possession  of  drugs— planted 
by  KGB  agents— "anti-Soviet  slan- 
der"—for  distribution  of  religious  ma- 
terials, and  resisting  the  police.  For 
their  "transgressions."  they  are  bru- 
tally punished— savage  beatings  are  re- 
portedly the  Soviet  state's  favorite 
means  of  punishment. 

Despite  this  terrible  treatment. 
Soviet  Jews  display  extraordinary 
courage,  and  persist  in  their  quiet 
demonstrations  of  cultiu^  affinity,  re- 
c'lrdless  of  the  consequences. 

In  January,  my  wife  Wren  spoke 
before  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  of  this  remarkable  cour- 
age: 

Quietly,  penistently.  they  strive  to  main- 
tain their  traditions,  their  ceremonies,  their 
language— their  identity.  For  this  they  pay 
an  extreme  price:  deprivation  of  their  liveli- 
hoods, banishment  to  labor  camps,  incarcer- 


ation   in    psychiatric    wards.    They    are 
watched,  searched.  Uunted,  tormented. 

"Yet  they  persevere."  We  too.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Congress,  in  America, 
and  in  the  international  commimity. 
must  persevere  in  our  fight  for  Justice 
for  Soviet  Jews.  The  principal  desire 
of  Soviet  Jews  is  to  freely  practice  the 
faith  that  informs  their  lives,  that  mo- 
tivates and  guides  them.  That  desire 
can  only  be  achieved  in  a  community 
where  Soviet  Jews  can  openly  cele- 
brate their  cultural  and  religious  her- 
itage, whether  it  be  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Israel,  or  America. 

Some  may  question  whether  it  is  our 
duty,  Mr.  ^^eaker.  to  ensure  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  desire.  I  can  assure 
you  today  that,  without  a  dbulit.  it  is.  - 
As  Wren  so  correctly  olwerved  in  her 
speech,  "we  are  all  part  of  the  ex- 
tended family  of  humankind,  and 
when  a  people  is  treated  and  threat- 
ened in  this  iashlon.  we  are  all  dimin- 
ished. Moral  outrage  and  spiritual 
sympathy  cannot  be  tentained  by 
boundaries  or  by  oceans." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues—Mr. Mraz^  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Kemp,  and  Mr.  Lantos— for  their  spon- 
sorship of  the  congressional  vigil  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  today  and  for 
ensuring  that  we  never  forget  our  role 
in  the  extended  family  that  Wrai 
spoke  of.  Let  us  use  this  opportunity 
to  once  again  reaffirm  our  reqwnslbU- 
Ity  to  assist  the  Soviet  Jews  preserve 
their  faith,  and  endure  this  torible 
period  of  persecution  and  hardship.* 
*  Bftr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  in  conjunction  with  the  third 
congressional  fast  and  prayer  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  This  event  which  unites 
all  people  of  conscience  in  support  of 
the  humas  rights  of  Soviet  Jewry 
comes  at  a  particularly  excrudattng 
period  for  those  concerned  with  the 
right  of  people  to  emigrate  as  specified 
in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights. 

During  the  past  year,  the  number  of 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
permitted  to  emigrate  has  fallen  below 
900.  Among  those  who  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonid  and 
Mlra  Zellger.  both  engineers  presently 
living  in  Leningrad.  They  first  i«>plled 
for  emigration  visas  in  1977  seddng  to 
exercLv-"  the  human  right  of  family  re- 
unification with  their  relatives  in 
Israel.  FV)r  daring  to  exercise  this 
human  right  they  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  pursuing  their  careers  and 
have  reportedly  suffered  religious  per- 
secution. Their  continued  luvUcations 
for  emigration  visas  have  been  repeat- 
edly denied.  My  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Tom  Lamtos,  has 
been  championing  the  cause  of  the  Ze- 
ligers  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  him  in 
briiiging  their  case  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 
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Aa  new  Soviet  leadership  wlset  the 
command  poet  of  power  in  that  society 
it  is  apfN-opriate  and  timely  to  apprise 
that  leadership  that  the  quality  of  our 
relations  wfll  In  no  smaU  way  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  status  of  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  particularly 
the  termination  of  the  opMeaslon  di- 
rected against  its  Jewish  K>pulatl<m.« 
•  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Floridf^Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  afternoon  I  partKipated  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Third 
Annual  Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  to  pay  tribute 
and  lend  support  to  the  millions  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  prohibited  from 
migrating  from  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Each  of  us  who  participated  in  this 
moving  appeal  for  human  rights,  was 
asked  to  adopt  and  pray  for  a  refuse- 
nlk— a  Soviet  Jew  who  has  been  re- 
fused permission  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  emigrate.  Last  year,  and 
again  this  year,  I  participated  in  the 
vigil  on  behalf  of  Nadezhda  Fradkova. 
a  3S-year-old  c(Hnputer  analyst  who 
has  bem  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate stnoe  1978.  when  she  first  made 
her  request. 

Before  updating  you  on  Nadeshda's 
efforts  in  the  past  year  to  gain  reli- 
gious freedom,  let  me  give  you  some 
background  about  her  continuing  8 
year  struggle  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

Having  waited  5  years  with  no  re- 
qxmse  from  the  Soviet  Government  to 
her  1978  request  to  emigrate,  Na- 
dohda  began  a  hunger  strike  on 
March  1.  1983.  in  protest  of  Soviet  in- 
action. Her  hunger  strike  continued 
for  6  weeks,  during  which  time  Soviet 
Jews  throughout  the  world  became 
aware  of  her  efforts  to  gain  religious 
freedom.  These  supporters  petitioned 
the  Soviet  Government  asking  that 
Nadcshda  be  granted  permission  to 
emigrate.  Soviet  inaction  in  the  matter 
continued  until  April  13,  1983.  when 
Soviet  police  broke  into  Nadeshda's 
apartment  and  took  her  to  a  hospital 
where  she  was  drugged  and  force-fed 
Intravenously  to  end  her  hunger 
strike. 

Following  her  release  from  the  hos- 
pital. Nadeshda  again  appealed  to 
Soviet  authorities  for  permission  to 
emigrate,  but  her  requests  continued 
to  be  Ignored.  To  protest  ai^dn.  she 
began  another  hunger  strike  on  De- 
cember 24.  1983.  Soviet  authorities  in- 
tervened, as  they  had  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  the  KGB  forcibly  removed 
her  from  her  apartment  on  January  3, 
1984.  and  took  her  to  the  Leningrad 
Psychiatric  Hospital  No.  9  where  she 
again  was  drugged  and  force-fed. 

She  eventually  was  released  from 
the  Leningrad  hospital,  but  could  find 
no  work.  Am  so  often  is  the  case  with 
refuaenlks,  Soviet  authorities  issued 
orders  not  to  hire  Nadeshda.  She  man- 
aged to  find  scattered  work  as  a  baby- 


sitter or  cleaning  lady,  but  nothing  on 
a  regular  basis. 

That  was  Nadeshda's  situation  when 
we  prayed  for  her  during  last  year's 
vigil.  We  have  learned  since  then,  how- 
ever, that  on  August  25,  1984,  she  was 
arrested  by  Soviet  police  and  charged 
with  parasitism,  a  criminal  offense  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  those  people 
without  jobs.  She  was  tried  on  these 
charges,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
on  December  18,  1984,  to  2  years  In 
prison.  Nadeshda  has  begun  serving 
time,  but  we  are  not  certain  In  which 
Soviet  prison. 

The  case  of  this  woman  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  Soviet's  total  disregard 
for  human  rights.  Nadeshda's  situa- 
tion is  similar  to  many  other  refuse- 
niks  we  pray  for  this  afternoon.  These 
are  people  who  have  sought  through 
proper  Soviet  channels  to  receive  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  an- 
other nation  where  they  could  worship 
freely.  Soviet  authorities,  however, 
deny  thousands  of  emigration  requests 
each  year,  to  the  point  where  they 
have  almost  entirely  choked  off  the 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to 
leave'  the  country.  Last  year,  fewer 
than  900  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted 
to  emigrate. 

The  Evening  Independent,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, FL,  which  I  represent,  has 
caUed  attention  to  the  plight  of  Na- 
deshda and  thousands  of  other  reli- 
giously persecuted  Soviets  through  Its 
Lifeline  Letters  project.  The  Inde- 
pendent has  sponsored  the  project  this 
year  for  the  second  time  and  it  is 
being  met  with  support  from  a  grow- 
ing number  of  concerned  persons,  not 
only  in  our  Nation,  but  throughout 
the  world.  Through  this  effort,  led  by 
the  Independent's  Associate  Editor 
Michael  Richardson,  the  newspaper 
has  urged  people  to  write  to  the  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  repression  to  provide 
encouragement  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  Damts  Fasckll, 
has  been  very  supportive  of  the  Life- 
line Letters  project  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  our  Nation's  efforts  to  call 
attention  to  the  continuing  denial  of 
human  rights  by  Soviet  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  efforts,  in- 
cluding the  vigil  today,  are  stark  re- 
minders that  many  people  in  the 
world,  such  as  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  being  denied  the  freedom 
to  worship  the  God  of  their  choice. 
The  enduring  struggle  of  these  people 
to  gain  this  most  sacred  right  serves  as 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  It  is  through 
our  prayers,  vigils,  letters,  and  contin- 
ued public  awareness  that  people  such 
as  Nadeshda  Fradkova  will  someday 
realise  their  lifelong  dreams  and  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  a  nation,  such  as 
ours,  where  the  freedom  to  worship  Is 
respected  as  a  sacred  God-given  liber- 
ty.* 


•Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  who  are 
participating  In  the  Third  Annual 
CongrMSlonal  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  The  number  of  Jews 
within  the  past  year  who  have  been  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  has  reached  an  un- 
precedented low  level.  Leas  than  900 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate  In  1984. 
Visas  are  denied  for  the  most  absurd 
reasons  and  in  addition  to  these  deni- 
als. Soviet  Jews  are  subjected  to  antl- 
Semltlc  campaigns  that  are  govern- 
ment sanctioned,  many  often  being  Im- 
prisoned or  exiled  IntemaUy. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  authorities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  the  plight  of  three 
families  that  I  have  been  sponsoring, 
the  Boris  Ghlnis  family,  the  MlkhaU 
Kasanovlch  family,  and  the  Antanas 
Vausa  family.  These  three  families, 
two  of  whom  are  of  Jewish  descent 
and  the  other  of  Lithuanian  descent, 
have  all  been  denied  emigration  for 
years  and  have  all  had  to  endure  In- 
credible hardships  In  their  plight  to 
emigrate. 

A  new  leader  has  been  ^pointed  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  currently  sit- 
ting down  with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva 
over  arms  negotiations,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  an  interest  in 
meeting  for  the  first  time  a  Soviet 
President.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
better  time  than  now  to  raise  a  united, 
strong  voice  against  these  violations  of 
human  rights  which  Soviet  Jews  and 
all  those  wishing  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  must  endure  in  their  ev- 
eryday lives. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  if  true  improvement  In 
relations  between  our  two  countries  is 
to  be  achieved,  the  Soviet  Union  must 
commit  Itself  to  its  International 
treaty  obligations  and  respect  the 
human  rights  of  all  Its  cltisens. 

I  pray  that  next  year  there  will  be 
no  need  for  a  Congressional  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry,  that  the 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews  and  all  those 
wishing  to  emigrate  will  be  upheld, 
but  until  that  day  comes.  I  along  with 
my  colleagues  that  join  with  me  today 
In  participating  In  this  very  Important 
and  special  vigil  will  continue  to  raise 
our  voices  in  protest  and  defend  the 
human  rights  of  all  those  who  are  op- 
pressed.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  this  body  is  turn- 
ing its  attention  to  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews,  as  we  will  continue  to  do  until  an 
improvement  in  their  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Soviet  authorities  is  realised. 

In  1982.  I  heard  firsthand  from 
many  Jewish  refusenlks  In  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  of  the  severity  and  in- 
tensity of  Soviet  persecution  of  the 
Jewish  population.  Not  only  was  last 
year  the  worst  year  for  Jewish  emigra- 
tion since  Jews  were  first  allowed  to 
leave,  but  also  a  systematic  crackdown 


against  Heb^w  teachers  and  Jewish 
activists  has  k>ccurred  on  a  daily  basis. 
Today.  Mri  Speaker,  in  honor  of  the 
Congresslomil  Fast  and  Prayer  ^Hgll 
for  Soviet  Jcrwry,  I  woiild  like  to  focus 
my  remarks  pn  what  this  toutal  attadi 
on  Jews  in  U^e  Soviet  Unicm  has  meant 
to  one  faifilly,  the  Koaharovsky's 
whom  I  met  in  January  1982  at  their 
apartment  iq  Moscow. 

Tull  Kosharovsky  is  a  42-year-old 
electronics  ^oglneer.  He  first  mn>lled 
to  emigrate  k>  Israel  in  April  1971.  14 
years  ago.  His  i4>pllcatlon  was  refused 
on  the  groiiuls  of  the  secrecy  of  his 
previous  wo^  In  May  1980.  upon  re- 
newal of  hit  emigration  request  and 
long  after  the  secret  prohibition  had 
ceased  to  apply.  Kosharovsky  again 
wa^  refused  permission  to  leave,  this 
time  on  the  grounds  that  his  invita- 
tion from  Israel  had  not  come  from  a 
first-degree  relative.  His  wife,  Inna, 
has  never  been  allowed  to  work  within 
her  field  ot  mathematics  solely  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  her  son,  Mikhail,  has  been 
repeatedly  bullied  and  harassed  in  his 
school. 

Mr.  Kosharovsky  was  fired  from  his 
engineer's  Jt^b  for  seeking  to  emigrate. 
He  must  now  support  his  family  by 
woridng  as  a  night  watchman  and 
through  od4  Jobs.  He  Is  one  of  Mos- 
cow's leading  Hebrew  teachers,  teach- 
ing a  total  of  30  students  8  days  a 
week.  In  th<  summer  of  1975,  Mr.  Ko- 
sharovsky began  a  seminar  for  unem- 
ployed engliieers— engineers,  who,  like 
himself,  w<lre  unemployed  only  be- 
cause of  thtlr  desire  to  live  In  IsraeL 
For  these  activities,  and  for  the  simple 
act  of  havlilg  i4>plled  for  the  exit  visa, 
Mr.  Koshaiiov^  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  threats  of  arrest  and 
actual  imprisonment  for  15  dajrs  at  a 
time  on  charges  of  hooliganism  and 
disturbing  Che  public  order.  The  tele- 
phone has  been  disccmnected.  Books, 
cassettes,  tape  recordings  and  type- 
writers have  been  confiscated.  Mr.  Ko- 
sharovsky has  been  Interrogated  for 
his  oonnedtton  with  Jewish  activists 
and  slandeited  in  the  newspapers  as  a 
traitor.        ! 

What  diMingulshes  Mr.  Koshar- 
ovd^y,  and  what  Impressed  me  so 
deeply,  however,  is  his  continued  pa- 
tience and  serenity  in  face  of  this 
hardship.  He  is  a  remarkably  poised, 
articulate  and  self-sufficient  man  as 
columnist  Jkd(  Anderson  wrote  of  him 
in  a  May  li82  column.  He  bears  no  ill 
will  toinrdi  the  authorities  who  have 
harassed  h^  and  hts  family  for  13 
years.  His  iwponse  to  theae  attadu  on 
his  character  and  independence  has 
not  been  tolcall  press  conferences  or  to 
issue  provocative  statements.  Rather, 
he  is  content  to  go  about  his  daily  af- 
fairs resisang  the  harassment  and 
teaching  Bebrew  despite  official 
threats. 

On  one  Occasion,  In  July  1980,  his 
home  was  Invaded  by  three  taea.  who 


Identified  themselves  as  KGB  agents 
and  questioned  him  for  several  hours. 
Mr.  Kosharovsky  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  what  transpired  in  a  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  KGB,  Yuri 
Andropov  at  that  time: 

After  expreoliis  tn  polite  f  onn  a  aeries  of 
threats  (indudlnK  the  ponibiUty  of  exiling 
me  from  Moscow,  putting  me  on  tndl  on 
eharces  similar  to  those  preaented  agslnBt 
Scharanriiy— espionage,  of  fabrtcatlng  mate- 
rials 'expoaing'  me  aa  a  person  who  commit- 
ted fraud,  aexual  Crimea  or  hooUsanlst  acta) 
I  waa  t(dd  that  it  would  be  eaay  to  produce  a 
film  in  which  I  would  be  depicted  aa  the 
acting  peraoo  In  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
Crimea.  Unamtdsuoua  binta  were  made 
about  aome  trlala  which  I  had  heard  about 
They  auggeated  that  I  should  atop  teaching 
Hebrew  and  ahould  stop  my  acttvitiea  aa  the 
organiaer  of  tbe  Helnew  teachers'  aeminar 
in  Mosoow.  They  alao  told  me  that  my  road 
to  aalvation  could  lead  through  cooperation 
with  the  security  authorities. 

Later  in  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Ko- 
sharovsky detailed  a  subsequent  series 
of  evotts  which  left  little  doubt  In  his 
mind  that  he  was  being  dealt  an  ex- 
plicit warning  from  the  KGB  to  cease 
his  activities  relating  to  the  teaching 
of  Hebrew. 

Getting  up  at  7:30  In  the  motning  to  do 
my  morning  exercises,  I  noticed  nearby  a 
man  walking  about  somewhat  unsteadily 
and  carrying  a  bottle  of  wine  wrapped  in  a 
newspaper.  My  friends  saw  this  man  a  long 
time  befwe  I  came  out.  He  waited  patiently 
irtiile  I  Umbered  up  and  when  I  started  rim- 
nlng  he  moved  toward  me  deliberately  walk- 
ing unsteadily.  Deqrite  the  fact  that  I  ran  at 
a  iHftBP^  of  about  one  and  a  half  meters 
away  from  bim.  he  managed  to  swing  in 
jnieh  a  way  that  he  touched  me  and  then 
immediately  dropped  the  botUe.  After  that 
his  lidiavior  became  very  noisy  and  aggres- 
sive. A  couple  of  minutes  later,  two  healthy 
looking  fellows  who  were  standing  not  far 
away  and  who  intitxluced  themselves  as 
"drushinnlld"  (meml)er8  of  the  Peoples' 
Ouards)  came  up  to  us.  They  qulddy  'pad- 
fled'  tbe  noisy  stranger  but,  however,  to(A 
us  both  to  the  police  station  and  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  quarreL  We  were  then  im- 
mediately sent  to  another  town.  Sudak.  My 
frienda  heard  a  militiaman  say  to  the  driver 
that  tbe  two  detained  men  should  be  taken 
away  while  oat  of  them  is  to  be  taken  'not 
Just  like  that.'  Tbe  noisy  stranger  and  I 
were  sentenced  to  thirteen  days  of  arrest  at 
the  trial  but  he  managed  to  disappear 
aomewbere  even  before  my  verdict  was  read. 
He  did  not  aerve  the  punishment  term. 

In  November  1981,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
which  I  introduced  condemning  the 
harassment  of  the  Kosharovsky 
family  and  calling  upon  the  Soviets  to 
permit  their  emigration.  Mr.  Koshar- 
ovsky and  his  family  have  also  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  letters  to 
Soviet  officials  urging  them  to  grant 
exit  visas.  Last  May  the  six  Members 
of  the  House  and  six  Senators  who 
serve  on  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  coslgned  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Chemenko  urging 
him  to  review  the  KosharovslLy's  ap- 
plication In  a  positive  and  humanitari- 
an siilrit. 


Most  recenUy,  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  have 
agBdn  introduced  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  permit  the  emi- 
gration of  Yull  Kosharovsky  and  his 
Immediate  family  to  IsraeL  I  can  only 
hope  that  with  the  Improving  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  continued  con- 
gressional pressure,  this  family  and 
the  literally  thousands  of  other  re- 
fusenlks will  at  long  last  realize  their 
dream  of  living  in  IsraeL 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the 
goals  of  this  omgressional  fast  and 
prayer  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Let  the 
word  go  out  to  the  Soviet  Government 
today— and  every  day— that  the  eyes 
of  the  UJ3.  Congress  and  the  eyes  of 
the  Free  World  are  upon  them.  We 
look  on  in  wonder  at  their  total  disre- 
gard for  the  fundamental  right  of  an 
individual  to  practice  his  or  her  reli- 
gion freely— A  fundamental  rl^t  they 
have  solemnly  promised  to  uphold  by 
their  sibling  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
I  might  add. 

And  we  look  on  with  disdain.  Let  us 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  task  of 
securing  these  fundamental  rights  and 
raising  our  voices  for  those  who  have 
no  voice. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
thank  those  who  have  paitlctawted  In 
this  special  order. 


ELECTION  SECURITY  TO  THE 
WINDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gm- 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CoBxy]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Bdr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
discuss  again  the  Mclntyre  situation 
In  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 
There  Is  not  only  concern  in  Indiana 
about  this  matter,  but  there  also  Is 
concern  In  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na. I  wanted  to  demonstrate  that  con- 
cern through  an  editorial  that  I  am 
going  to  read  that  vpeared  in  the 
Durham  Morning  Herald  on  the  5th  of 
March  1985. 1  will  not  read  the  entire 
editorial,  but  read  almost  all  of  It.  It  Is 
titled  "Democrats  Strana^e  State's 
Voting  Rights." 
Dkmocxats  SxaAMCLS  Statk's  VoTmo  Rights 

Tbe  Democratic  majority  in  the  UJB. 
House  is  arrogantly  ignoring  state  elections 
law  and  the  rights  of  the  petqole  to  have  a 
representative. 

This  pigheadedness  is  displayed  in  the  re- 
fusal to  seat  Republican  Richard  Mclntyre, 
the  certified  winner  of  Indiana's  8tb  District 
seat. 

The  House  has  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Mclntyre 
and  bis  election  opponent.  Democrat  Ftank 
McCloskey,  the  full  congressional  salary— 
but  neither  represenU  Indiana's  Stb  Dis- 
trict. 

Instead,  tbe  House  has  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  election  and  not  to  admit  either 
man  untU  it  decides  who  won. 
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That's  iheer  arrocance.  IndUma't  Secre- 
Ury  of  State  Edwin  J.  Stancox  haa  certified 
Mr.  ICelntyre  aa  the  wtamer.  On  election 
nisht.  llr.  McCloaitey  was  ahead  by  73  votea 
but  electiona  officials  determined  that  the 
results  In  one  county  had  been  tallied  twice. 
After  that  duplication  was  scratched.  Mr. 
Melntyre  was  ahead  by  S4  votes. 

In  a  subsequent  recount,  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
margin  was  boosted  to  418  votes.  Interest- 
indy.  Mr.  MeCloskey  has  not  fUed  suit  to 
contest  the  election.  But  he  need  not  as  long 
as  the  Democrats  are  doing  the  dirty  work. 

There  is  no  conscionable  reason  for  the 
Democrats  not  to  admit  Mr.  Melntyre.  No 
aae  liaa  charged  election  fraud.  No  one  has 
suggested  that  the  tally  was  rigged. 

By  ConsUtution  (Article  1.  SeeUon  5).  the 
House  has  the  right  to  "Judge  the  election 
returns  and  the  qualiflcations  of  its  mem- 
bers." It  haa  had  82  opportunities  to  do  Just 
that  and  lias  olwoyi  seated  the  state's  cer- 
tified winners  before  Investigating  the  elec- 


In  some  cases,  the  certified  winner  was  de- 
posed and  the  apparent  loser  replaced  him 
later.  Never,  however,  has  the  House  been 
so  arrogant  as  to  rule  a  certified  winner  In- 
siliiiissatilii  from  the  beginning 

The  partisanship  over  the  Melntyre  elec- 
tion Is  blatant  The  House  has  had  two 
votea.  In  the  first.  Its  members  were  divided 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  party  affiliation 
(DemocraU  hold  a  351-182  edge).  In  the 
second,  only  Ave  brave  Democrats  Joined 
the  House  minority  In  seeking  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre's approval. 

The  House  should  admit  It  has  been  pa- 
tently unfair  to  Mr.  Melntyre  and  Indiana's 
voters  and  seat  him  Inunediately 

That  effda  the  reading  of  the  editori- 
al from  the  Durham  Morning  Herald. 

Yesterday  when  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, there  was  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force  Investigating  the  election  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  Represent- 
ative Lao*  Pamrta.  Last  night  I  read 
what  is  headed  up  here,  called  Task 
Force  on  Indiana  Eighth  Congresslini- 
al  District  Counting  Rules. 

Now,  what  has  gone  on  in  the  task 
force  is  in  a  real  sense  they  have  re- 
written the  counting  laws  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  I  Just  wanted  to  share 
some  of  the  chuiges  in  these  counting 
laws.  There  are  two  pages  of  "Count- 
ing Rules."  as  they  call  them.  There 
are  some  22  different  sections,  but  I 
think  we  should  focus  on  the  fact  that 
election  security  and  the  efforts  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  have  election  secu- 
rity have  been  thrown  to  the  wind  by 
the  task  force,  which  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge Is  dominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats two  to  one  and  the  only  member 
that  is  a  Republican  of  that  three- 
member  task  force  walked  out  of  the 
meeting  when  he  saw  these  proposed 
counting  rules  that  have  been  adopt- 
ed. 

We  should  focus  on  the  fact  again 
that  election  security.  I  am  sure  care- 
fully thought  out  legislative  security 
In  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  been 
thrown  to  the  winds. 

Let  me  read  here.  The  rules  are: 

Count  aiMtherwise  vaUd  paper  (regular) 
ballot  not  Aoperly  initialed  by  poU  clerks. 
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So  apparently  the  poll  clerk  should 
have  not  even  come  to  work  the  day  of 
the  election.  I  hope  they  recognize 
they  wasted  their  time  In  <niH*Htig 
each  one  of  these  paper  ballots  as 
being  valid  and  being  a  real  voter  had 
initiated  that  baUot. 

No.  2:  "Count  an  otherwise  valid 
paper  absentee  ballot  not  properly  ini- 
tialed by  iMll  clerks."  So  they  have  in- 
cluded the  absentee  Iwllots  also. 

No.  3:  "Count  an  otherwise  valid 
punch  card  regular  ballot  not  properly 
initialed  by  a  poll  dei^"  So  the  punch 
baUots  that  are  not  hiltialed  will  be 
counted. 

No.  4:  "Count  an  otherwise  valid 
punch  card  absentee  ballot  not  proper- 
ly initialed  by  the  poU  clerks." 

No.  5:  "Count  an  otherwise  valid 
paper  ballot  without  precinct  deslgna- 
Uon." 

So  not  only  do  the  poll  clerks  not 
have  to  have  been  there  and  worked 
on  the  day  of  the  election,  but  we  do 
not  even  have  to  know  where  the 
ballot  came  from,  what  precinct  it 
even  came  from. 

No.  6:  "Count  an  otherwise  valid 
punch  card  ballot  without  a  precinct 
designation."  So  the  punch  cards  are 
included  with  the  paper  ballots. 

Nos.  7  and  8  address  themselves  to 
the  county  clerk's  seal  and  signature 
on  absentee  ballots.  Under  the  section 
it  says.  "Count  an  otherwise  valid  ab- 
sentee ballot  which  does  not  bear  the 
signature  of  the  county  clerk."  So  the 
county  clerk  had  no  need  to  be  even 
Involved  in  the  election  out  in  Indiana. 

"Count  an  otherwise  valid  absentee 
baUot  which  does  not  bear  the  seal  of 
the  county  clerk."  So  the  seal  does  not 
have  to  be  there. 

"Count  an  otherwise  valid  absentee 
ballot  which  bears  the  stamp  facsimile 
of  the  clerk's  seal  and  signature." 
Now.  going  to  section  No.  9  here,  we 
see  that  it  is  titled  "Transfer  Case  or 
Envelope  Seal." 

Let  me  read  this  section:  "Count  an 
otherwise  valid  punch  card  ballot  con- 
tained In  a  transfer  case  which  may 
not  have  been  properly  sealed  election 
night." 

So  an  improperly  sealed  transfer 
case  they  can  count  all  the  baUots  in 
that  even  though  it  was  not  sealed 
properly. 

"Count  an  otherwise  valid  paper 
ballot  in  a  precinct  transfer  bag  or  en- 
velope which  may  not  have  been  prop- 
erly sealed  election  night."  So  the 
whole  sealing  process  of  the  bags,  the 
envelopes,  the  transfer  case,  apparent- 
ly does  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
task  force. 

Under  section  21,  voting  machines 
improperly  sealed,  machines  not 
sealed.  Under  this  section,  "Count  all 
votes  cast  on  voting  machines  which 
may  have  been  improperly  sealed  elec- 
tion night.  Count  all  votes  cast  on  a 
voting  machine  which  may  not  have 


been  sealed."  even  sealed  "on  election 
night." 

Having  been  a  person  who  was  in  a 
very  close  election  myself  in  North 
Carolina.  I  did  not  even  go  to  bed  until 
probably  about  7  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing after  election  day  because  we  had 
people  that  were  trying  to  secure  all 
the  ballot  boxes,  all  the  machines, 
stay  up  all  night  and  observe  the 
counting  of  absentee  ballots.  Believe 
me.  I  was  concerned  about  election  se- 
curity. I  am  glad  that  all  the  rules  of 
election  security  were  observed  in  our 
district  and  our  State. 

It  looks  to  me  like  a  lot  of  work, 
hard  work  by  people  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  secure  their  elections  is 
being  disregarded. 

I  do  yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  to 
participate  in  the  special  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  but  I 
cannot  stand  by  idly  and  hear  the  gen- 
tleman talk  about  the  need  for  securi- 
ty but  also  talk  at  the  same  time, 
whether  he  implied  it  or  not.  in  tram- 
pling on  the  rights  of  the  voters. 

What  about  the  right  of  the  voter? 
Is  his  or  her  vote  that  some  clerk  did 
not  initial  the  ballot,  that  may  not 
have  been  sealed  correctly,  that  some 
of  these  technicalities  were  not  fol- 
lowed through,  to  deny  a  voter  the 
right  to  speak  out  to  select  his  or  her 
candidate  is  a  fundamental  right  that 
I  think  they  are  trying  to  ensure 
through  the  process  that  the  gentle- 
man has  outlined.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2. 1  hope  the  gentleman  is  aware 
that  in  Indiana  for  the  State  legisla- 
tive race  they  are  using  those  criteria. 

So  on  the  one  hand  the  State  of  In- 
diana is  using  that  criteria  to  count 
those  ballots:  on  the  other  hand,  in 
this  case,  we  are  being  critldaed  for 
not  using  the  same  criteria. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  to  be  con- 
sistent in  his  criticism.  Obviously  in 
Indiana  they  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  voter  should  not  be  dlsoifran- 
chlsetf  and  that  those  votes  are  impor- 
tant in  a  close  election. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  I.  too,  have  had  a  close  elec- 
tion and  have  felt  very  strongly  that 
we  needed  to  count  each  and  every 
vote.  Certainly  that  is  the  intent  here 
in  the  House,  and  I  think  it  is  being 
done  in  a  fair  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mx.  COBET.  I  i4)preciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and.  believe  me,  I  want  firmly  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  voters.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  procedures  estab- 
lished by  any  State  should  be  Ignored 
or,  as  he  refers  to  them,  as  technicali- 
ties. That  is  why  I  believe  that  we 
have  election  Judges,  election  clerks,  to 


make  sure  that  things  are  properly  ini- 
tialed so  thiit  no  voter  is  disenfran- 
chise<L 

L  believe  ijhe  gentleman's  comment 
may  imply  that  they  did  not  have 
those  kinds  ^f  saf  eguaxds  to  make  sure 
that  votesW  ballots  were  Initialed. 

It  is  my]  isaumption  that  they  did 
have  thoaeldnds  of  safeguards  so  as  to 
not  disenfranchise  any  of  the  voters  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman.  , 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
the  genUem^  that  if  that  is  the  proc- 
ess, if  that  Procedure  is  being  used  in 
the  State  oq  a  different  election  would 
it  not  be  pnQjer  then  for  the  House  of 
Representattves  to  use  the  same  proce- 
dure here  ini  the  congressional  race. 

Mr.  COBB7.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring to  a  legislative  race? 

Bfr.  DASCftLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COBEHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  procedures  that  they 
are  uring.  t  would  have  to  take  the 
gentleman's;  word  that  they  are  using 
the  procedires.  but  if  they  are  using 
those  kinds  bf  procedures  in  that  legis- 
lative race  I  would  say  they  are  equal- 
ly wrong. 

Why  shodd  we  repeat  a  wrong  that 
they  are  doing  in  counting  the  ballots 
by  establishing  these  rules  if  in  fact 
that  is  true? 

Mr.  DAS(£HLE.  I  thought  the  pur- 
pose of  the  igentleman.  his  whole  pur- 
pose, was  to  make  sure  that  we  certi- 
fied the  right  of  the  State  to  establish 
procedures  fci  an  election. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  turning 
around  and  sayhig.  "Well,  but  they  are 
wrong"  and  that  should  be  castigated 
as  well.  I  think  that  at  least  the  gen- 
tleman is  consistent,  but  I  think  his 
whole  polni  in  the  special  order  is  to 
say  that  we  should  not  allow  these 
technicalltlM  to  be  overlocriwd. 

I  think  thkt  is  the  issue  here.  We  are 
not  overlooking  the  technicalities.  We 
are  using  Uie  same  procedure  that  was 
being  used  in  Indiana  for  that  State 
legislative  race.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant (criteria  regardless  of 
technlcaliti^  is  to  ensure  the  voter  is 
not  disen^inchlBed  and  that  is  what 
the  effort  is  here  in  this  recount 
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I  yield  to  the 


gentle- 
genUe- 


Mr.  COBfcY 

man  from  Utah  [Mr.  MohsohI 
Mr.  MOl^SON.  I  thank  the 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  some  of  the 
points  have  been  well  taken  here,  but  I 
am  concerned  about  the  timing  of 
when  tho4e  procedures  are  estab- 
lished. 

Procedures  are  in  place  before  elec- 
tions are  held,  not  after  they  are  hel(L 
The  proceilures  used  to  count  baUots 
on  election  night  are  the  same  proce- 
dures that  ought  to  be  used  in  a  re- 
count and  tin  any  other  investigation 
that  takes  I  place  in  any  recount  that 


transpires  after  the  official  State  re- 
count takes  place. 

I  do  not  tMnk  it  is  right  to  establish 
new  procedures  at  a  time  after  the 
election  has  been  held  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  procedures  that  were 
in  place  when  the  election  was  first 
helcL  I  think  if  we  are  talking  about 
consistency,  we  had  better  make  sure 
that  the  procedures  that  we  establish 
are  those  procedures  that  were  in 
place  at  the  time  the  election  was 
held. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  comments 
made  about  procedures  and  would  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Hendon  versus  Clark  in  North 
Carolina  in  1982  in  which  the  decision 
of  this  House  to  recognize  the  witmer 
was  based  on  this  House's  statement 
that  although  the  ele<^ion  pnxiedures 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  were 
overturned  by  the  (u>urt8  subsequent 
to  the  election,  that  the  basis  for  this 
House  nding  that  Clark  had  beat 
Hendon  was  that  the  laws  that  were  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  election  were 
the  ones  that  obtained.  They  did  it  be- 
cause they  pointed  out  that  in  81  in- 
stances in  the  history  of  this  Republic, 
they  followed  the  laws  of  the  State, 
hence,  Clark  was  seated  over  Hendon 
and  that  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate 
answer. 

Now,  the  UJ3.  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  Sloping.  "We  are  going  to  ignore 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  is 
not  a  sovereign  state.  We  are  going  to 
make  the  rules." 

That  is  a  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  BCr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  last  time. 

Mr.  COBET.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlonan's  yielding. 

Again  to  rebut  what  the  gentleman 
has  Just  said.  I  just  would  insist  on 
iwaHwy  sure  that  everyone  under- 
stands that  we  are  following  proce- 
dures used  in  the  State  legislative 
race.  And  I  would  add.  as  a  significant 
support  for  this,  the  Loiiisville  Couri- 
er-Journal editorial  dated  March  13. 
The  headline  of  that  editorial  is:  "Re- 
count Rules  for  Indiana  Race  Look 
Pair." 

So  it  is  not  only  on  the  basis  of  this 
task  force,  but  I  think  on  the  basis  of 
a  nvnnpKpet  that  has  followed  this 
step  by  step,  day  by  day,  that  we  have 
the  confidence  in  knowing  that  the 
rules  certainly  are  fair. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

mom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Mar. 

13, 1985] 

Riconirr  Rulu  for  Irsiaha  Race  Look 

Fair 

Partisanship  may  have  prompted  this 
week's  decision  by  a  avecial  U.S.  House  task 


force  to  count  technically  Invalid  balloU  in 
the  disputed  race  In  Indiana's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional Dtotrict.  But  this  position,  sup- 
ported by  the  task  force's  two  Democratic 
members  over  objections  by  the  panel's  sole 
Republican,  makes  sense. 

The  goal,  after  aU,  is  to  determine  which 
candidate— Democratic  incumbent  Frank 
MeCloskey  or  Republican  Rick  Melntyre— 
was  favored  by  a  majority  of  voters  who  cast 
balloU  in  last  November's  election.  And  that 
requires  accepting  every  ballot  in  irtilch  the 
voter's  Intention  is  clear— Including  baUots 
tliat  didn't  meet  confusing  technical  re- 
quirements, unless  there  is  evidence  of 
fraud. 

The  OOP  member  of  the  House  task 
force,  William  M.  Thomas  of  California,  be- 
lieves this  approach  would  benefit  Demo- 
crat MeCloskey.  Hence,  his  argument  that 
in  order  for  a  paper  or  puncbcard  ballot  to 
be  counted  It  should  bear  either  a  precinct 
designation  or  the  Initials  of  both  a  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  poll  official. 

But  the  procedure  that  Representative 
Thomas  proposes  Would  satisfy  neither  the 
technical  demands  of  Hoosier  law  nor  the 
more  lenient  standard  of  counting  all  votes 
In  which  the  voters'  Intentions  are  dear,  re- 
ganUeas  of  technical  defects.  In  fact.  It 
would  add  new  knots  to  what  is  already  a 
legal  and  political  tangle. 

Much  of  that  confusion  stems  from  the 
fact  that  during  recounts  following  the  No- 
vember 6  contest,  election  officials  in  diff «-- 
ent  Jurisdictions  used  different  standards 
for  determining  which  ballots  were  valid. 
Technical  defects  that  caused  baUots  to  be 
thrown  out  in  some  precincts  were  Ignmed 
in  others. 

The  guidelines  adopted  by  the  House  task 
force  for  a  final,  definitive  recount  (by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  a  oongresslooal 
agency)  would  impose  badly  needed  order 
and  at  the  same  time  disenfranchise  the 
smaUest  possible  number  of  voters— those, 
for  instance,  who  voted  for  both  congres- 
sional candidates  or  whose  baUots  were  mu- 
tilated. That  appears  to  be  the  fairest  possi- 
ble soluticm. 

But  whoever  wins  this  contest.  Indiana's 
General  Assembly  should  move  quickly  to 
avert  such  confusion  in  the  future.  If  legis- 
lators decided  to  retain  the  requirement 
that  paper  and  punchcard  ballots  be  Ini- 
tialed and  bear  precinct  numbers,  they  must 
derive  a  sy^em  for  enforcing  these  stand- 
ards. In  the  McClosiwy-McIntyre  race.  75 
percent  of  the  poU  workers  in  Vanderbur^ 
County  aUegedly  f  aUed  to  show  up  for  pre- 
election inrtruetions.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise, then,  tliat  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
5.000  baUoU  rejected  by  Hoosier  officiate 
were  cast  In  Vanderburgh  County. 

Voters  In  both  parties  have  a  right  to  be 
thoroughly  disgusted. 

lEx.  STRANG.  If  the  gentlonan 
would  continue  to  jrield.  I  ^predate 
the  comments  from  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  other  side. 

I  would  point  out.  however,  that  this 
body  is  detemdning  election  proce- 
dures and  has  assumed  that  it  has  the 
right  to  tell  the  sovereign  State  of  In- 
diana how  to  conduct  elections,  has  in- 
siniiated  itself  into  a  State  that  never 
asked  it  to  come,  a  State  which  has 
certified  a  winner.  The  winner  was  in 
our  pictorial  book  when  we  came  here. 
Rick  Melntyre,  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana. 
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Now  that  Mune  group,  who  denied 
him  the  chance  to  sit  here  even  during 
the  reiolution  of  this  problem.  Is 
sajrlng  that  they  are  going  to  change 
the  rules  in  Indiana.  That  is  a  total  in- 
consistent position  with  the  position 
that  this  body  has  taken  in  the  past. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  when  we  have  a 
very  distinguished  set  of  colleagues  on 
the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee's task  force  on  this  Issue,  we  have 
to  remember  that  It  is  tough  when  you 
are  (m  a  Jiuy  to  decide  an  issue  when  2 
to  1  of  the  people  on  that  Jury  have  al- 
ready voted  against  Mclntyre.  That  is 
tough  for  them. 

I  think  that  for  this  House  to  not 
recognise  the  actions  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  while  the  issue  is  being  re- 
solved, is  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  the 
precepts  that  they  followed  in  the 
past,  including  Clark  versus  Hendon  in 
1982. 

So  that  somehow  as  we  move  along 
in  this  discourse,  there  cannot  be  any 
Justifiable  reason  for  not  seating  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  who  is  the  only  certified 
winner  from  the  sovereign  State  of  In- 
diana—the <mly  one.  He  has  a  certifi- 
cate. He  never  should  have  been  taken 
out  of  that  book  of  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  Congress.  The  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  has  nobody  in  there. 
Just  a  blank  page. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Just  like  to  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  their  staffs 
to  read  these  counting  rules  and  Judge 
for  themsevles  if  they  think  this  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

I  owourage  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues as  can  to  make  sure  that  the 
people  of  this  country  know  how  these 
votes  are  being  counted. 


NATIONAL  FARM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschlb]  is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  National  Agriculture  Day.  a  special 
day  set  aside  to  honor  the  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  Nation 
who  tin  the  sofl  and  raise  our  food. 

Tet  otx  this  first  day  of  spring,  when 
many  farmers  should  begin  planting 
their  crops,  rural  communities  are 
faced  with  the  worst  financial  crisis 
since  the  Oreat  Depression  of  the 
1930's  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
family  farmers  and  ranchers  are  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

And  the  ivoblem  is  growing  beyond 
the  farm— Main  Street  businesses  and 
banks  are  all  struggling  to  survive  in  a 
stagnant  rural  economy. 

There  are  sevoal  reasons  for  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  being  borne  by  the 
family  farmer  high  interest  rates,  an 
overvalued  dollar,  and  the  twin  defi- 
cits of  budget  and  trade. 


But  Budget  Director  David  Stock- 
man and  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block  have  responded  to  problems 
with  a  farm  policy  of  abandonment. 

In  their  effort  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
the  administration  has  asked  the  agri- 
culture community,  4.7  percent  of  the 
national  budget,  to  take  an  unfair  20- 
percent  share  of  the  budget  cuts. 

But  the  gains  made  on  the  deficit 
with  these  reductions  were  voided  by 
an  almost  dollar-f or-dollar  transfer  of 
agriculture  program  funds  to  the 
senseless  military  buildup  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

Recognizing  the  insurmountable  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  family  farm. 
Congress  *  recently  passed  emergency 
farm  credit  legislation.  This  would 
have  provided  the  last  hope  for  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  cannot  afford  to 
plant  a  crop  this  spring.  The  entire 
program  would  have  cost  $97  million 
and  could  have  saved  the  homes  of 
many  farm  families. 

Calling  it  budget-busting  legislation. 
President  Reagan  chose  to  follow  the 
advice  of  David  Stockman  and  John 
Block  and  vetoed  the  bilL 

The  administration  is  now  asking 
Congress  to  make  available  $1.5  bil- 
lion, soon  to  be  foUowed  by  another 
$4.5  billion,  for  the  costly,  controver- 
sial MX  missile. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  country 
to  consider  both  defense  and  food  pro- 
duction important  national  security 
issues.  We  must  all  imderstand  that  a 
dependable  food  prodiiction  chain 
during  wartime  is  as  important  to  de- 
fending our  borders  as  buUets.  bombs, 
and  ineffective  missUes. 

The  same  tests  must  be  I4>plled  to 
legislation  in  both  areas. 

If  legislation  providing  thousands  of 
credit^queezed  family  farmers  with 
urgent  temporary  help  busts  the 
budget,  then  certainly  a  request  for  15 
times  more  money  for  a  missile  sjrstem 
no  one  believes  in  is  a  budget  buster. 

For  those  who  are  about  to  lose 
their  homes,  land,  and  livelihood,  we 
only  have  a  very  short  time  to  adopt 
this  test.  It  is  their  last  hope.  Their 
last  hope  on  this  first  day  of  spring. 
National  Agriculture  Day. 
•  Iti.  DTSON.  Mr.  Sp«Jcer.  today  is 
National  Agriculture  Day  and  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  admiration  that  I 
salute  the  millions  of  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  other  Americans  involved  in 
the  agricultural  industry.  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  of  those  in  Maryland  agri- 
culture who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  their  country. 

As  our  country's  largest  industry,  ag- 
riculture and  Its  related  businesses 
employ  over  20  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  and  create  one-fifth  of 
the  total  gross  national  product.  The 
contribution  of  this  Nation's  agricul- 
tural community  is  felt  throughout 
our  country  and  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. 


This  is  the  <^  we  have  set  aside  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  who 
produce  more  food  commodities,  more 
efficiently,  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world.  Often  this  goal  is  unselfishly  at- 
tained through  personal  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  those  in  agriculture.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  men  and  women  today 
face  an  agricultural  crisis  of  a  magni- 
tude imrivaled  since  the  Oreat  Depres- 
sion. 

Today,  even  as  we  praise  this  vital 
segment  of  our  society,  farm  mort- 
gages and  loan  payments  are  falling 
due  and  fordosure  notices  are  being 
served  on  farms.  Entire  communities 
are  being  rotted  by  this  escalating 
crisis.  The  tentacles  from  this. crisis 
reach  out  to  choke  related  industries 
including  major  finindal  institutions, 
many  of  which  are  located  in  urban 


The  crisis  in  our  agricultural  com- 
munity will  not  go  away.  This  is.  and 
will  remain,  one  of  the  moat  critical 
issues  we  will  face  domestically  during 
this  session.  It  is  a  multif  aceted  prob- 
lem with  no  single  solution.  We  must 
solve  the  immediate  problem  of  help- 
ing the  farmers  to  get  their  crops 
planted.  Also,  we  must  carefully  carve 
out  a  new,  long-term  plan  for  the  agri- 
cultural community.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  change  the  rules  and  laws 
every  3  or  4  years  when  dealing  with 
exports,  farm  credit,  conservation, 
commodity  programs,  and  other  issues 
of  concern  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. Imagine  the  automobUe  Industry 
trying  to  compete  and  remain  intact  In 
the  world  market  if  we  changed  the 
economic  rules  every  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  Members,  let  us 
honor  the  agricultural  industry  today. 
Let  us  praise  their  continuing  contri- 
butions to  our  society  and  tell  them 
that  they  are  appreciated.  But  more 
Importantly,  let  us  thank  them  with 
laws  that  will  not  change  and  laws 
that  will  allow  our  agricultural  indus- 
try to  be.  and  remain,  competitive 
worldwide.* 

•  Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  "Let  the 
farmer  f orevermore  be  honored  in  his 
calling,  for  they  who  labor  in  the 
earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  Ood."  I 
rise  today  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  wisdom,  and  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  made  by  farm- 
ers as  we  observe  National  Agriculture 
Day.  Farming  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  foundation  on  which  civi- 
lization is  built,  and  it  will  remain  so 
whether  we  choose  to  remember  it  or 
not. 

The  planting,  cultivating,  and  har- 
vesting of  the  first  crops  was  as  impor- 
tant as  any  triumph  of  civilization, 
simply  because  without  the  work  of 
one  man  which  fed  many  more  men. 
other  hmnan  endeavors  would  have 
been  impossible.  National  Agriculture 
Day    is   particularly   significant   this 


year  because  oiur  society  seems  on  the 
verge  of  forgetting  the  ivimacy  of  ag- 
riculture and  neglecting  those  farmers 
who  are  in  aire  need. 

It  seems  that  despite  the  fact  that 
oiir  farmers  are  the  most  productive  in 
the  world,  [despite  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  fe^  the  world,  and  despite 
the  fact  thkt  our  farmers  are  the  cor- 
nerstone ofi  our  economic  and  national 
strength,  ^e  are  ignoring  their  cries 
for  help.     , 

What  makes  these  calls  for  help  so 
wrenching  for  me.  Bfr.  Speaker,  is  that 
farmers  are  also  among  the  most  inde- 
pendent p^ple  around.  They  don't 
vk.  for  handouts  or  freebies.  they're 
Just  asking  [for  a  free  and  fair  market, 
less  Federal  intervention,  and  in  some 
cases  a  lo^  to  get  a  crop  in  the 
groimd  thii  spring.  With  each  year's 
crop  they  igeep  up  their  loan  payments 
and  continiue  the  hard  and  solitary 
and  Joyful  ibusiness  of  putting  a  seed 
in  the  grouhd  and  providing  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  miracle  of  life  is 
made. 

I  keep  reading  about  a  revolution  in 
the  making,  a  revolution  in  which  our 
economy  becomes  service-oriented, 
and  thrives  on  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation in^^ad  of  the  production  of 
goods.  I  wduld  have  to  say  that  what- 
ever happens,  whatever  changes  there 
are  in  the  economy,  the  people  who 
make  combuters.  and  the  people  who 
use  computers  to  make  a  living,  are 
going  to  rety  on  the  farmer.  Centuries 
before  the  first  metal  was  mined  and 
the  first  trading  vessel  was  launched 
there  was  larming.  and  I  expect  there 
will  be  fartners  long  after  computers 
have  given  way  to  another  so-called 
revolution. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  mark 
National  Afericulture  Day  on  this  first 
day  of  spring.  In  my  home  State  of 
Michigan,  the  snow  is  melting  away 
and  the  ground  wlU  soon  be  ready  for 
plowing.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
Jefferson  said  that  farmers  were 
among  Oo^'s  chosen  people  was  be- 
cause thein  business  is  the  miracle  and 
wonder  of  life.  The  farmer's  daily  life 
is  a  continikal  reminder  of  Ood's  bless- 
ings and  man's  hope,  seen  in  the  deli- 
cate plants  which  he  t«ads  and  then 
gives  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  I  am 
proud  to  observe  National  Agriculture 
Day.« 

•  Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  National  Agriculture  Day. 
Today.  March  20,  the  Congress  contin- 
ues a  tradi^on  of  honoring  that  sector 
of  our  ponulatlon  which  provides  the 
American  jpublic  with  a  continuing 
supply  of  ifresh.  varied,  inexpensive 
food.  I 

American  agriculture  has  made  re- 
markable strides  over  the  last  50  years. 
wit^  ovenOl  productivity  more  than 
doubling  as  a  result  of  improved  farm- 
ing techniques.  Today  the  agricultural 
sector  is  responsible  for  producing 
over  20  peivent  of  our  gross  national 


running  the   only 
our   international 


product,  and  for 
major  surplus  in 
trade  accounts. 

But  the  agricultural  sector  in  recent 
years  has  been  strained  by  the  de- 
mands of  a  rapidly  changing  economic 
picture.  A  strong  dollar,  high  interest 
rates,  and  falling  land  prices  have  con- 
tributed to  a  rodcy  period  for  agricul- 
ture, leaving  many  small-  and  medium- 
sized  farms  dangerously  deep  in  debt. 
Because  of  their  dependence  on  bio- 
logical processes,  agricultural  produc- 
ers have  limited  control  over  the  quan- 
tity and  timing  of  their  output.  Thus 
they  are  far  more  viilnerable  to 
market  instabilities  than  are  other 
kinds  of  producers. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  in  Congress 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  keep- 
ing our  agriculture  economy  sound. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  this 
year  by  adopting  a  farm  bill  which 
protects  agriculture  from  short-term 
shodcs  while  strengthening  its  ability 
to  move  in  the  long  term  to  a  more 
stable,  market-oriented  system.  This  is 
a  transition  year  for  agriculture,  and 
we  need  to  foctis  on  a  wide  range  of 
concerns,  including: 

E^xpanded  efforts  in  the  area  of  agri- 
culture exports; 

A  more  flexible  price  support 
system; 

Continued  support  for  the  agricul- 
ture research  that  has  brought  us  the 
productivity  we  now  enjoy;  and 

A  move  toward  strong  soil  conserva- 
tion measures  to  protect  the  land  for 
future  generations. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
Join  me  in  woiidng  to  ensure  thcvitali- 
ty  of  American  agriculture,  so  that  we 
may  continue  to  celebrate  National 
Agriculture  Day  for  'many  years  to 
come.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation  has  long  led  the  world  in 
scientific  and  entrepenuerial  innova- 
tion—a tradition  that  has  made  us  the 
richest,  most  powerful  democracy  in 
history.  We  have  led  the  way  in  devel- 
opments in  commerce,  computers, 
manufacttiring.  bloengineering.  and 
QMce  with  technological  advances  oc- 
curring at  a  pace  that  most  Americans 
are  unable  to  follow. 

The  most  important  success  story  in 
America,  however,  is  not  the  usual 
high-tech  sector  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  The  great  success 
story  of  the  20th  century  is  American 
ai^culture.  Agricultiu%  remains  the 
heart  of  our  economy  and  society.  It  is 
an  imdylng  link  to  those  who  first  set- 
tled the  shores  of  our  Nation,  an  in- 
dustry capable  of  feeding  the  world. 

The  efforts  of  dedicated,  skilled,  and 
persevering  farmers  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  has  enabled  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  to  piusue  those 
activities  which  have  fostered  our  suc- 
cess. In  essence,  our  strength  is  de- 
rived from  the  solL 


Our  current  administration  has  ap- 
parently forgotten  this  fact.  While  the 
President  has  rallied  the  masses  with 
his  batUecry  that  "America  is  back." 
he  has  ignored  the  one  essential  ele- 
ment that  put  us  there  in  the  first 
place. 

Today,  as  we  recognize  our  Nation's 
agricultural  sector  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  highly  skilled  producers, 
a  groundswell  of  protest  is  growing 
across  the  land.  An  unreleased  Agri- 
cultive  Department  report  says  that 
93,000  midsize  U.S.  farms,  holding  $47 
million  in  debt,  are  technically  insol- 
vent or  the  verge  of  going  broke— a 
staggering  45  percent  increase  over 
the  previous  year. 

In  the  17th  District  of  Illinois,  indus- 
tries and  small  businesses  alike  have 
been  devastated  by  our  stagnant  farm 
econmny.  Knox  County,  a  rich  agricul- 
tural area  which  lies  in  the  heart  of 
my  district,  currently  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  Stockman  contends  that  these 
farmers  are  inefficient  managers,  and 
have  no  business  farming  in  the  first 
place.  This  may  be  true  in  a  few  cases. 
However,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  it  be  said  that  most  of  the 
farmers  currently  in  financial  trouble 
are  deserving  of  this  fate.  That  is  why 
I  was  disappointed  by  the  President's 
veto  of  the  farm  credit  relief  bill,  and 
why  yesterday  I  Joined  in  sponstning 
legislation  which  would  provide  des- 
perately needed  operating  capital  to 
eligible  farmers  through  advanced 
CCC  loan  payments.  I  'wge  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  continue  to 
fight  for  this  assistance. 

A  glance  at  our  agricultural  sector 
shows  why  w6  are  the  envy  of  the 
world.  We  are  still  the  most  productive 
agricultural  nation  in  the  world, 
blessed  with  bountiful  natural  re- 
sources and  a  great  number  of  highly 
skilled  producers.  We  have  been  able , 
to  provide,  in  general,  cheap  and  ade- 
quate food  for  our  citizens.  Further- 
more, the  majority  of  our  farmers  are 
family  farmers— a  fiercely  independ- 
ent group  of  individuals  who  carry  on 
a  proud  American  tradition.  I  believe 
that  the  future  is  bright— if  we  have 
the  strength  and  courage  to  forge 
ahead,  and  recognize  the  vital  role 
that  our  family  farms  play. 

More  than  any  time  in  the  last  50 
years,  our  Government  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  foster  a  national  agriculture 
policy  which  will  serve  our  farmers 
and  country  for  years  to  come.  We 
also  have  an  opportunity  not  to  simply 
fine-tune  existing  farm  programs,  but 
to  rethink  Federal  farm  policy  as  a 
whole.  The  recent  focus  on  farm  prob- 
lems has  served  to  remind  Ameriquis 
that  cheap  food  does  not  come  ttom 
the  storerooms  of  our  grocery  stores- 
it  comes  from  the  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation of  our  producers. 
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The  Senate  yesterday  i4>proved  $1.5 
bilUon  for  21  addiUonal  MX  missUes.  I 
find  it  ironic  and  disturbing  that  the 
administration  is  eager  to  spend  this 
great  sum  of  money  on  a  so-called  bar- 
gaining chip,  while  they  are  unwilling 
to  aUocate  one-fourth  of  this  amount 
to  assist  thousands  of  productive 
American  farmers  who  are  on  the  fi- 
nancial ropes.  Assistance  to  our  farm- 
ers, I  believe,  is  the  best  bargain  our 
Nation  can  buy. 

Today,  on  National  Agriculture  Day, 
let  us  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
American  agriculture.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  make  every  effort  dtiring 
the  99th  Congress  to  see  that  the  live- 
lihood of  our  Nation's  farmers,  and 
hence  the  sustenance  of  our  Nation's 
strength,  is  praerved.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  VLt.  Speaker,  agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  most  important 
sectors  of  America.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
leadership  in  organizing  a  special 
order  to  recognize  American  farmers, 
and  to  salute  their  achievements. 

The  predominant  industry  in  my 
State  is  agriculture.  Minnesotians 
have  long  prospered  from  the  benefits 
of  farmers'  toil.  Minnesota  is  more  de- 
pendent on  agriculture  than  most 
States,  but  the  entire  country  relies  on 
the  farming  community  which  has 
produced  cheap  and  abundant  food  for 
America  and  for  the  world. 

Total  agriculture  ou^ut  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  50  years,  and 
since  1940  output  per  hour  has  raised 
tenfold.  These  are  impressive  figures, 
and  they  stand  as  an  impressive  trib- 
ute to  the  American  families  whose 
skill  and  determination  have  made 
American  agriculture  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

Ours  is  the  strongest  country  in  the 
modem  world.  A  strong  agricultural 
base  has  been  the  kejrstone  of  Ameri- 
ca's stability  and  greatness. 

I  am  honored  to  participate  in  this 
National  Agriculture  Day  Program.  I 
salute  those  men  and  women  of  VS. 
agriculture  who  have  played  such  a 
vital  and  integral  role  In  our  coimtry's 
progress.  It's  about  time  this  House 
honored  its  farmers  and  farm  families. 
They  have  richly  earned  whatever 
modest  tribute  we  can  give  them 
*  today.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
designation  of  March  20,  1985,  pro- 
vides the  Nation  with  the  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions which  farmers  and  ranchers 
make  to  the  national  economy  and  to 
our  quality  of  life  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Traditionally,  National  Agriculture 
Day  has  produced  an  outpouring  of 
well-expressed  tributes  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  farmers  and  recognition 
of  the  harsh  conditions  under  which 
they  often  labor. 

Unfortunately.  National  Agriculture 
Days  do  not  provide  the  cash  needed 


for  spring  planting,  don't  eliminate 
the  effects  of  weather,  don't  ensure 
fair  prices  for  the  farmers'  products, 
and  don't  help  pay  the  enormous  fi- 
nancing costs  which  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  are  now  bearing. 

Nevertheless,  tributes  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  are  well  deserved  and  most 
appropriate  today,  and  for  that 
reason.  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  special  order  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

National  Agriculture  Day  this  year  is 
full  of  bitter  ironies  for  our  Nation's 
farmers  and  ranchers.  They  face  an 
overwhelming  credit  crisis  as  spring 
planting  season  begins  and  the  sum 
total  of  Federal  response  to  that  crisis 
is  effectively  zero. 

Within  the  past  month.  Congress 
passed  an  emergency  farm  credit  bill. 
In  fact,  the  House  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions within  5  days  passed  major 
credit  legislation.  The  President 
vetoed  the  legislation,  and  neither 
House  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  veto  override. 

The  crisis  in  agriculture  has  not  dis- 
appeared in  the  past  2  weeks  merely 
because  of  the  veto.  For  weeks  prior  to 
congressional  action,  the  farm  credit 
crisis  was  front-page  news.  Almost  in- 
stantly after  the  veto,  however,  the 
farm  credit  crisis  was  no  longer  news 
story  No.  1. 

The  veto  struck  a  stimning  blow 
which  left  farmers  disi4>pointed,  sur- 
prised, actually  astounded  that  their 
Oovemment  would  reftise  to  provide 
the  very  modest  level  of  emergency  as- 
sistance authorized  by  the  farm  credit 
legislation. 

For  years,  the  Federal  Government 
had.  through  its  policies,  encouraged 
increased  farmer  borrowing.  Farmers 
very  reasonably  came  to  believe  that 
the  Oovemment  would  continue  to  act 
responsibly  and  consistently  with  past 
policies.  Furthermore,  the  prolonged 
record  Federal  deficits  have  sustained 
real  interest  rates  for  over  4  years  at 
levels  previously  thought  impossibly 
high. 

American  farmers  deserve  better. 
Congress  must  provide  meaningful 
credit  assistance  before  Easter  and 
spring  planting.  Beyond  the  emergen- 
cy crisis  of  the  next  few  weeks,  we 
must  enact  a  legislative  framework  to 
insure  a  fair  price  to  our  Nation's 
farmers.  If  farmers  cannot  realize  a 
fair  price,  there  is  no  point  in  enacting 
emergency  farm  credit  legislation 
which  would  only  prolong  the  agony 
and  postpone  the  inevitable. 

On  this  National  Agriculture  Day.  it 
is  essential  that  Congress  recognize 
that  the  price  to  our  Nation's  farmers 
is  far  too  low  and  that  inadequate 
prices  have  placed  the  farmer  in  an 
impossible  position. 

The  administration's  farm  policies, 
embodied  in  both  the  Presidential  veto 
of  the  farm  credit  legislation  and  in 
the    proposed    1985    farm    bill,    will 


ensure  the  demise  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  The  end  result  wiU  be  disloca- 
tion for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  lived  on  those  farms, 
and  a  serious  disruption  of  the  basic 
framework  of  rural  America.  Agricul- 
tural production  will  be  further  con- 
centrated in  large  corporate  farms. 

In  1981.  I  voted  against  the  1981 
farm  bill  because  I  believed  that  it 
would  cause  an  economic  Dimkirk  for 
our  Nation's  farmers.  A  Member  of 
Congress  didn't  have  to  be  psychic  in 
1981  to  realize  what  that  farm  bill, 
coupled  with  prolonged  high  interest 
rates  would  mean  to  the  American 
farmer.  Neither  do  we  need  to  be  psy- 
chic to  recognize  that  the  1985  farm 
bill,  on  top  of  the  veto  of  the  emergen- 
cy farm  credit  legislation,  could  be  the 
final  nail  in  the  coffin  for  Aidcrican 
farmers. 

If  we  do  not  provide  a  farm 
which  allow  our  Nation's  farmers 
obtain  a  fair  price  for  their  commod- 
ities, I  suggest  that  in  the  future.^ 
will  be  hypocrisy  to  celebrate  Nati| 
Agriculture  Day.  If  the  admlnistoation 
and  Congress  do  not  enact  a  responsi- 
ble, responsive  farm  bill 
realities  facing  American  farmfers  and 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  family 
farm  to  rural  America  and  ti  agricul- 
ture production,  then  National  Agri- 
culture Day  will  have  become  a  cha- 
rade— one  that  should  be  ended. 

Talk  is  cheap  and  it  cannot  erase  the 
consequences  of  inadequate  farm  poli- 
cies. But  let  us  hope  that  the  talking 
we  do  on  this  agriculture  day  will  have 
the  effect  of  stirring  the  public  and 
congressional  sensitivity  to  the  plight 
of  the  farmer  and  that  the  result  will 
be  legidaUon  that  will  save  the  Ameri- 
can family  farm. 

I  want  again  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  for  sponsoring 
this  special  order  today.  He  has  been  a 
tremendous  friend  to  the  farmers  not 
only  in  South  Dakota,  but  throughout 
the  Midwest  and  the  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
briefly  address  today's  salute  to  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
hard  work  on  behalf  of  this  troubled 
industry. 

America  is  the  greatest  producer  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  world. 
This  is  due  partly  to  advanced  technol- 
ogy, but  more  Importantly,  this  is 
from  the  seat  and  dedication  of  the 
millions  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  Americans  involved  in  the  agri- 
cultural industry.  These  men  and 
women  are  the  backbone  of  America's 
agricultural  industry.  Today  I  rise  to 
say  "Thank  you."  to  each  and  every 
one. 

These  men  and  women  have  made 
great  personal  sacrifices  to  insure  that 
our  country  has  abundant  food.  How- 
ever, these  Americans  are  in  trouble. 
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Some  have  knade  poor  business  dec!-' 
sions.  but  most  have  bem  caught  in  a 
web  of  international  economic  com- 
plexities thkt  they  can  do  nothing 
about.  We  must  show  America's  larg- 
est industry  that  we  do  appreciate 
their  hard  Work,  that  we  understand 
their  predlcAment  and  that  we  do  care. 

I  hope  that  today  we  will  remember 
the  probleiqs  facing  the  agricultural 
industry.  Tills  will  be  one  of  the  most 
challenging  domestic  problems  we  will 
face  this  scission.  We  must  help  the 
farmers  now  to  plant  their  crops  and 
we  must  provide  stable,  long-term  laws 
and  regulations  to  allow  the  industry 
to  survive  by  competing  in  the  interna- 
tional markf  t. 

Today  we  Ithank  and  salute  our  agri- 
cultural industry.  Tomorrow  let  us  re- 
member thli  industry  and  its  problems 
and  worii  to|:ether  to  solve  them.* 


oUneral  leave 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  ny  special  order  today. 

The  SPE1AS3IR  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objeciion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


SUBCOBOaTTEE  ON  TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS. CONSUMER 
PROTECTION.  AND  FINANCE 
SEC  ApTHORIZATION  AND 
OTHER  wBGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  otder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frook  Colorado  [Mr.  Wisth]  is 
recognized  lor  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WdlTH.  BCr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  21,  1985.  the  Securi- 
ties and  Etcchange  Commission  will 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommu^cations,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, and  Finance  in  connection 
with  Its  budget  authorization  request 
for  fiscal  ye^  1986  through  1988. 

With  thel  recent  faOure  of  EJ3.M. 
Government;  Securities.  Inc.,  causing  a 
savings  and  loan  i>anic  in  Ohio  and  re- 
sulting in  millions  of  dollars  of  losses 
to  cities  and  other  investoiB,  the  hear- 
ing comes  at  a  time  of  increased  con- 
cern about  the  inability  of  the  SEC 
and  other  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tors to  anticipate  dramatic  failures  in 
the  Goveriunent  securities  maricet. 
Unsupervised,  speculative  trading 
practices  aifd  the  failure  to  conform  to 
strong  finahclal  standards  led  to  the 
collapse  of  iDrysdale  Oovemment  Se-- 
curities.  Int.,  and  Lombard-Wall  Inc., 
in  1982  ani  Uon  Capital  Group  last 
year.  After 'each  of  these  events.  Con- 
gress was<gtven  assurances  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  that  steps  were  being 
taken  to  t>revent  their  recurrence. 
After  each  I  of  these  events,  the  SEC, 
which  has  no  supervisory  regulatory 


authority  over  uiu%gulated  govern- 
ment securities  dealers,  has  come  in 
after-the-fact,  asserting  its  antifraud 
Jurisdiction  but  claiming  that  it  needs 
no  additional  authority  to  regulate 
this  market. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks,  we  have 
seen  the  collapse  of  yet  another  un- 
regulated securities  dealer.  E.S.M. 
Government  Securities  Inc.,  and  a  re- 
sulting dramatic  loss  in  depositor  con- 
fidence in  State-chartered  savings  and 
loans  in  Ohio.  The  Implications  of  the 
loss  of  confidence  by  depositors  are 
quite  serious  for  our  economy  and 
clearly  show  the  potential  for  serious 
economic  dislocation  and  injury  to  in- 
dividual depositors  in  Ohio  and  else- 
where. 

We  recently  learned  that  the  SEC 
was  told  of  problems  at  E.S.M.  in  1977. 
when  it  received  complaints  from  cus- 
tomers about  excessive  markups.  After 
4  years,  during  which  the  SEC  was 
unable  to  gain  access  to  E.SJkf.'s  books 
and  records,  the  SEC  closed  its  in- 
quiry. We  are  now  told  that  the  fraud 
at  E.8J1C.  was  well  underway  during 
the  time  the  SEC  was  prevented  from 
gaining  access  to  its  books  and  records. 

Two  of  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee. Al  Swift  and  Thomas 
Luken.  together  with  Chairman  Dln- 
gell  and  myself,  have  requested  a  full 
report  from  the  SEC  on  its  activities 
with  respect  to  EJS.M.  That  report  will 
be  discussed  at  the  hearing  on  Thurs- 
day, when  we  will  evaluate  the  ability 
of  the  SEC  to  effectively  preserve  the 
tnt^lrity  of  our  markets  when  it  has 
limited  resources  and  limited  author- 
ity In  this  critically  important  segment 
of  our  national  securities  markets. 

In  connection  with  the  hearing, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1988. 

As  we  all  know,  for  50  years  the  SEC 
has  been  charged  with  overseeing  the 
Nation's  securities  maricets,  protecting 
investors  in  those  maiiiets  and  giving 
them  confidence  that  they  will  be 
treated  fairly. 

In  recent  years,  those  markets  have 
grown  in  size  and  complexity.  Trading 
on  the  exchanges  and  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market  has  reached  record 
levels,  and  new  products  and  institu- 
tions fp^nning  industry  Unes  have  pro- 
liferated, testing  the  Commission's 
surveillance  and  enforcement  capabili- 
ties. 

The  volimie  of  new  securities  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission  has  also 
surpassed  all  prior  levels,  which  has 
placed  increased  demands  on  the  Com- 
mission's disclosure  review.  As  the 
markets  become  increasingly  interna- 
tionalized, complex  enforcement,  sur- 
veillance and  disclosure  issues  threat- 
en the  SEC's  ability  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  capital  markets. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Commission's 
task  is  Illustrated  by  the  following 


numbers,  reflecting  increases  in  the 
markets  regulated  by  the  Commission 
during  the  past  5  years.  In  that  period: 

The  value  of  initial  public  offering 
registered  with  the  Commission  has 
risen  73  percent; 

The  volume  of  shares  traded  on  the 
stock  exchanges  has  increased  228  per- 
cent: 

The  volume  of  shares  traded  over 
the  counter  has  grown  450  percent; 

The  number  of  registered  broker 
dealers  has  grown  54  percent; 

The  number  of  investment  compa- 
nies has  grown  55  percent; 

Investment  company  assets  have 
grown  235  percent;  and 

The  number  of  investment  advisers 
has  grown  60  percent. 

There  also  has  been  a  corresponding 
growth  in  indicators  of  potential  fraud 
during  the  past  5  years: 

Complaints  and  inquiries  received  by 
the  SEC  have  risen  over  94  percent; 
and 

Complaints  received  by  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers  have 
increased  278  percent. 

However,  during  this  same  period. 
Commission  personnel  have  declined 
more  than  5  percent. 

The  President's  1986  budget  essen- 
tially freezes  Commission  personnel  at 
1985  levels.  We  must  question  whether 
this  amount  is  appropriate,  or  whether 
the  result  will  be  reduced  investor  pro- 
tection and  reduced  confidence  in  our 
national  maikets. 

The  hearing  on  Thursday  also  will 
focus  on  three  additional  bills.  One  of 
them,  H.R.  1346,  was  introduced  by 
Chairman  Dihgsll  to  restore  certain 
protections  under  the  Securities  Inves- 
tor Protection  Act  affected  by  the  re- 
cently enacted  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of 
1984. 

Another  bUl,  which  I  am  also  intro- 
ducing today,  is  the  Shareholder  Com- 
munications AiAi,  which  fills  a  signifi- 
cant g«p  in  the  Authority  of  the  SBC 
to  ensure  that  shareholders  whose 
stodi  is  held  at  banks,  associations  or 
other  entities  receive  the  same  protec- 
tions as  those  whose  stock  is  held  at 
registered  broker  dealers  subject  to 
SEC  regulation. 

The  hearing  on  Thursday  will  also 
consider  the  Securities  Law  Technical 
Amendments  Act.  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  at  the  request  of  the 
SEC  to  provide  greater  clarity  in  Its 
statutes  and  improve  the  woridngs  of 
the  SEC* 


RESOURCE  RECOVERY 

(Ml.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rzcohd  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  participated  in 
the  debate  and  enactment  of  the  Re- 
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source  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
of  1976.  In  oonsldering  that  act.  Con- 
gress recognised  that  the  volume  of 
discarded  materials  in  the  country  is 
Increasing  each  year,  that  landfills  are 
becoming  filled  to  capacity,  especially 
in  major  dties.  and  that  some  waste 
has  value  In  that  certain  materials  can 
be  recovered  from  it  and/or  derived 
from  it.  With  this  in  mind,  some  of  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation  were  to  en- 
courage entitles  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  waste  being  directed  to  landfills  and 
to  ccmstruct  facilities  to  salvage  reus- 
able items  from  waste  materials  as 
well  as  to  derive  energy  from  the 
waste. 

The  Bi-State  Development  Agency 
of  the  Mlssourl-minois  Metropolitan 
DisMct  plans,  in  conjunction  with 
Thermal  Resources  of  St  Louis.  Inc., 
to  omstruct  and  operate  a  resource  re- 
covery facility  in  the  St.  Louis  metro- 
politan area.  The  agency  intends  to 
accept  waste  from  the  metropolitan 
area,  salvage  reusable  materials  from 
it.  and  bum  the  waste  to  generate 
steam.  This  waste-derived  steam  will 
be  delivered  through  an  existing  steam 
distribution  system,  formerly  owned 
by  Unim  Electric  Co..  to  constmiers  in 
St  Louis.  Thermal  Resources  has  ac- 
quired the  Ashley  Street  plant,  for- 
merly owned  by  Union  Electric  Co..  to 
insure  that  the  peak  steam  require- 
ments of  customers  will  be  met  in  the 
event  of  any  interruption  in  the  flow 
of  waste  to  the  resource  recovery  facil- 
ity. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  activities  of 
the  Bl-State  Development  Agency  and 
Thermal  Resources  of  St.  Louis.  Inc.. 
are  the  type  of  undertakings  that  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  of  1976  was  enacted  to  promote. 
The  act  provides  in  part: 

The  oonMnt  of  the  CongreM  >■  hereby 
given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  agreementa  or  oorapacta.  not  In 
conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  for 

(1)  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  sMlat- 
ance  for  the  manacement  of  aolld  waste  or 
hasardous  waste  (or  both)  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  respective  laws  relating  there- 
to, and 

(3)  the  establlahment  of  nich  acencles. 
Joint  or  otherwiae.  aa  they  may  deem  deaira- 


ble  for  maUns  effective  such  agreementa  or 
compacts.  42  USC  6M4(b>. 

The  above-quoted  provision  of  the 
act  was  intended  to  be  a  grant  of  con- 
sent under  the  Compact  Clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  article  I.  section  10, 
clause  3,  to  interstate  compacts  provid- 
ing for  solid  waste  management* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OaoTBsao)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BaaiuTiR.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCaim  .  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coarr.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AvConi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Bfr.  AmruHZio,  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  Faumtrot,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  aoHZALKz.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  WntTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  KoLBE. 

Mr.  MooML 

Mr.  McDaoe. 

Mrs.  Smtth  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Oexas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AoCoiN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Fowler  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dakoxm. 

Mr.  Mabxxt. 

Mr.  Ranoxl  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cake. 

Mr.  Flokio. 

Mr.  HAMILTOIf. 

Mr.  EifousH. 

Mrs.  KEinfXLLT. 

Mr.  LEvnfx  of  California. 

Mr.  Stuoos. 

Bfr.  KOSTMATER. 

Mr.  DoRGAH  of  North  Dakota. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  593.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commlaaion  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  ahall  rotate  between 
members  appointed  from  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  members  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Orotberg)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Bir.  COURTBR. 

Mr.  McMnxAit. 

Mr.  COBET  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HXTHTSR. 

Mr.  GntORicH. 

Mr.  LiviifQSTON  in  two  instances. 

Bir.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  COMTB. 

Blr.  Dehht  Smtth.  - 
Mr.  RniALDO. 
Mr.  Saztoh. 

Mr.  SUHOQUIST. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly at  (3  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  BCarch  21,  1985,  at  11 
o'clock. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  an  amendment  report 
of  various  House  committees  concern- 
ing the  foreign  ciurendes  and  U.S. 
dollars  utilized  by  them  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  calendar  year  1984 
in  connection  with  foreign  travel  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  SpeakeiT's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

795.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counael. 
Department  of  Defense,  trumoltting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislatioa  to  authorize 
appropriatioiis  for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  operatioa  and  maintwianre.  and  for 
worldng  capit4d  funds,  to  preaolbe  person- 
nel strength*  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forcel:  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  final  regulations  for  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Procram. 
pursuant  to  OEPA.  section  431(dXl)  (88 
SUt.  567:  90  6ut.  2231:  95  Stat  453):  to  the 
Committee  oa  Education  and  Labor. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Aims  Con- 
trol and  Disatmament  Agency,  tranamitttng 
two  drafts  of  proposed  legislation  seeing  to 
amend  the  Mtob  Control  and  Diaannament 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

798.  A  lett«r  from  the  President.  African 
Development:  Foundation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proilosed  legislation  to  amend  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1980  to  delete  the  expi- 
ration requiitment  and  reauthorise  appro- 


priations for  the  Foundation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

799.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower,  Installations,  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  an  actuarial  valu- 
ation report  on  the  status  of  the  military  re- 
tirement system,  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C. 
1464(c)  (97  Stot.  646):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovetnment  Operations. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
iSection  Commission,  transmitting  an  eval- 
uation of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  pursuant  to  S  VJ&.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Opoations. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice 
for  a  computer  matching  program,  pursuant 
to  5  nwS.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  activities 
under  the  Reedom  of  Information  Act.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  5S2(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  a  letter  con- 
firming that  no  recommendations  were 
spedfled  in  an  October  12, 1984  report  enti- 
tled,- "Progress  in  Improving  Program  and 
Budget  Information  for  Congressional  Use," 
pursuant  to  31  n.S.C.  1113(eK3):  to  the 
Committee  on  (3ovemment  Operations. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  General  Council. 
Department  of  Transportation,  transmitting 


M.  21  lie. 


budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1986  indud- 
ing  facilities,  equiixnent.  jesearch.  mgineer- 
ing  and.  develoiment  for  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
97-248.  Section  506(f):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woifcers  and  Transportation. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy.  Budget,  and 
Administration.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  rqwrt  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  did  not  award  any  sole 
source  contracts  or  any  resulting  from  unso- 
licited proposals  for  over  $1  mUlion  which 
violated  the  law.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  disposition  of  claims  for  boiefits  by 
former  POWs  under  chapter  11  of  title  38. 
n.S.C.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-37.  sec- 
tion 6(bK2);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  General  Council. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amoul  sec- 
tion 709  of  tiUe  32.  United  States  Otde.  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  approve 
certain  regulations  governing  excepted  serv- 
ice technicians  of  the  National  Guard:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Aimed  Sovloes 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 709  of  tlUe  32,  United  States  CMe.  to 
eliminate  tiie  requirement  that  notice  of 
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termination  be  given  30  d&yt  tai  advance  to 
National  Guard  technldana  who  serve 
under  temporary  appolntmenta.  are  aervins 
In  their  trial/iirobatlonary  period,  or  who 
voluntarily  ceaae  to  be  National  Guard 
memben:  Jointly  to  the  Commltteea  on 
Armed  Services  and  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Security  AaManoe.  Science  and  Technolo- 
nr.  tiaiMmtttInc  notification  that  certain 
funds  approiMlated  to  Honduras  will  be  re- 
procrammed  to  other  Central  American 
countries,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  9S-313. 
section  TOO:  Public  Law  M-31S.  section  103; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Appropriations. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Avlstant 
Secretary  of  State  for  LeglslaUve  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  letter 
informing  the  Congress  that  certain  Colom- 
bian dtlcs  are  being  designated  for  danger 
pay.  pursuant  to  5  U&C.  M38  (97  Stat 
1038):  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  aa.  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (I^nd  and  Natural  Resources  Divl- 
slon).  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
report  enUUed.  "Attorney  General's  Deter- 
mination of  Legal  Responsibility  of  Former 
Owners  and  Operators  of  the  Uranium 
riiwiisslm  Site  at  Canonsburg,  Pennysl- 
vania":  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  zm.  reports 
of  oonunlUeeg  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr!  A8PIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJt  753.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  educational  assistance 
program  established  by  chapter  30  of  that 
title:  with  amendmenU  (Rept  No.  00-17,  Pt. 
II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unl«m. 

Mr.  QATD06:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  100.  Resolu- 
tion providing  amounts  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  HoOse  for  expenses  of  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  standing  and  select 
fnmmittees  of  the  House  In  the  1st  session 
of  the  SMh  Congress;  with  an  smendment 
(Rept.  No.  M-31).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  AIH>ABBO:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  181.  Joint  res- 
olution to  ap^ove  the  obligation  and  avail- 
ability of  prior  year  unobligated  balances 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
I»ocurcment  of  additional  operational  MX 
missiles.  (Rept.  No.  99-33).  Referred  to  the 
Coounlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  180.  Joint  reso- 
lution to  approve  the  obligation  of  funds 
made  available  by  PuUic  Law  98-473  for  the 
procurement  of  MX  missiles,  subject  to  the 
enactment  of  a  second  Joint  resolution. 
(RepC  Na  99-33).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PX7BUC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  daiise  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RniALBO)  (by  request): 
HJt  180X  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1988  through 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

VLR.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorise  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commissim  to  subject 
ti»iiira  associations,  and  other  entitles  that 
exercise  fiduciary  powers,  to  the  same  regu- 
lations as  broker-dealers,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  1804.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  the  SecuriUes  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935,  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of 
1939,  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940, 
and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to 
make  certain  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming amendments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BuoGi): 

H.R.  1005.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  18,  United 

States  Code,  to  prevent  evasion  of  State 

taxes  (m  gasiTllnr:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buooi.  Mr.  Bouum.  Mr.  FAno,  BCr. 
Fur.  Mr.  FiAinc.  Ms.  Kaptdk.  Mr. 
Owm.  Mr.  ScHiun.  Mr.  Taixom, 
Mr.  Munx.  Mr.  Mitchbu,  Mr.  Dio- 
GuAKOi,  and  Mr.  Lsvn  of  Michigan): 
HJl.  1808.  A  blU  to  require  disclosure  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  certain  informa- 
tion relating  to  petroleum  products  trans- 
ported on  vessels  to  SUte  taxing  agencies 
requesting  such  information,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    Public 
Works  and  Tranvortation. 
Bv  Mr  BIAGOI: 
HJl.  1807.'  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Ethnic  and  Minority  Affairs  within  the  Fed- 
eral rnmmimlratlffns  Commission:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELL: 
H.R.  1808.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  Individuals  a 
credit  against  income  tax  for  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  for  servkxs  for  preparing  any  In- 
dividual Income  tax  return:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BOLAHD.     Mr.     MoRXA.     and     Mr. 
GuBi): 
HJl.  1009.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  plan  and  construct  facili- 
ties for  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  House  Administration  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
HJl.  1810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain HmitBt'""*  on  the  Investment  tax  credit 
for  public  utility  property  to  the  Coomilt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  ScHNXiosK,  Mr.  Foas  of  Michi- 


gan. Mr.  FnoHAH,  Mr.  Siokb.  Mr. 
SxnsauHO.  Ms.  KArroa.  Ms.  Oakas. 
Mr.  BoBBLBtT,  Mr.  iMnm  of  Mtehl- 
gan.  Mrs.  Jormsoii,  Mr.  DuiBni.  Mr. 
RnoB.  Mr.  KismwA,  Mr.  Bdoak.  Mr. 
RnoLA.  Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Tkazlb. 
Mr.    Dwm   of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Pbasb,  Mr.  MuarsT,  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mr. 
EvAMS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Kostmatb.  Mr. 
BOLABS,  Mr.  FOOLIRTA.  Mr.  EvAm  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Fauirhot,  Mr.  Makti- 
mx.  Mr.  Rahau,  and  Mr.  MncRiu.): 
H.R.  1811.  A  bill  to  Improve  access  to 
training  <H>portunltles  for  dislocated  work- 
ers, to -provide  procurement  targeting  in 
labor  surplus  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Government  Operatlims. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RosBOS.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Koronss. 
Mr.  KAsmiMBiaa.  Mr.  FkAinani.  Mr. 
AirrHORT.  Mr.  Nnuoii  of  Utah.  Mr. 
SmraoLii.  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Califor- 
nia. BCr.  Eimsoii,  Mr.  Guoemaii. 
Mr.  KouB,  Mr.  Bnau.  BCr.  Huck- 
abt,  BCr.  GnKBUCB.  BCr.  Mouusoii  of 
Wsshlngton.    BCr.    Bsasuiia.    BCrs. 
Smrh  of  Netoaska.  BCr.  WAnmis. 
BCr.  HAMMBacmmn.  BCr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  BCr.  Pomr.  and  BCr.  Four): 
HJl.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon  Charter  Act  regarding 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture.  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  BCarine  and  Fisheries. 

By  BCr.  EVANS  of  Illinois  (f(v  himself. 
BCs.  KAmm  BCr.  EnoAa.  BCr.  Giat  of 
minols.     BCr.     Duasni.     and     BCr. 
FkAHK): 
HJl.  1613.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  disability  and  death 
allowances,  compensation.  healUi  care,  and 
other  benefits  to  veterans  and  the  survtvors 
of  veterans  who  psrtidpated  In  atonUc  tesU 
or  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasa- 
ki and  suffer  from  diseases  that  may  be  at- 
tributable to  ionlstng  radiation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  BCr.  FOLEY  (for  himself.  BCr.  Eko- 
LisR.  BCr.  BaucB,  BCr.  CtaJOCMAii,  BCr. 
Pimnr,  BCr.  Bmu.  BCr.  BCaklbib, 
BCr.  ROBKRT  F.  SiaTH.  and  BCr.  Vouc- 

HJl.  1814.  A  biU  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1,  1986; 
to  the  Committee  (m  Agriculture. 

By  BCr.  FOWUR  (for  himself.  BCr. 
AacBBB.  Mr.  n.irro.  BCr.  Jsmnn. 
BCr.'  Amtboitt.  BCr.  Vamobb  Jaot.  BCr. 
DvKCAii,  and  BCr.  BCatsui): 
H.R.  1615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deflned 
contribution  plan  of  a  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive to  Include  a  qualified  cash  or  deforred 
arrangement;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  BCr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. BCr.  Com.  and  BCr.  Clat): 
H.R.  1616.  A  bill  to  require  employers  to 
notify  and  oonsiUt  with  employees  before 
ordering  a  plant  closing  or  permanent 
layoff;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
ijOwr. 

By  BCr.  FUQUA  (by  request): 
HJl.  1617.  A  bUl  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 
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ByBCr.<»BBONS: 


H.R.  1618.  ▲  bill  to  provide  that  no  indi- 
vidual who  his  resided  in  the  United  States 
for  at  least  38  years,  and  who  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  felony,  or  against  whom 
felony  charges  are  not  pending,  may  be 
denied  the  ttuance  of  a  paa^NHt;  to  the 
C^ommlttee  ori  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  1819. 4  bill  to  amend  section  488A  of 
nue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
a  deduction  for  additions 

with  nudear  powerplanta; 
'.  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  $AM  B.  HALL.  Jbj 
H.R.  1830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  N^naUty  Act  to  facilitate  undoc- 
umented alieils  and  to  reimburse  air  carriers 
for  detention  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1831.  ▲  bOl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  awards  to  domes- 
tic and  foreign  narooties  agents  and  oUier 
persons  who~  make  outatandlng  contifliu- 
tions  to  the  Ught  against  the  Illegal  drug 


the  Internal 
spect  to 
to 

costs 
to  the 


traffic  in 
Commii 
By 


ittee( 


to  the  United  States;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

KENNELLT  (for  herseU.  BCr. 
BCr.  Ooms.  ICr.  FkAinc.  snd 
BCr.  al^nmmwomy. 
HJt  1833.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Co4e  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
income  the  value  of  lodging  located  In  the 
proximity  of  an  educational  institution  and 
rented  by  su^  Institution  to  its  employees 
at  cost;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  BCr.  KINDNESS  (for  himseU.  BCr. 

Sam  ^.   Hall.  Jb..  BCr.  Fish.  BCr. 

FkAmt  BCr.  Mooihbas.  BCr.  Gucx- 

MAH,  Mr.  FnoHAM.  BCr.  Bouchb.  BCr. 
,  and  BCr.  Shaw): 
HJl.  1833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble reductionlof  liability  of  contractors  with 
the  United  EKates  in  certain  cases,  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  system  for  assuring 
compensation  to  injured  parties  through  in- 
demnificaUoa  by  the  United  States  of  its 
contractors  f^r  liability  in  excess  of  reason- 
ably availably  financial  protection,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldaiy. 

By   BCrj   KOLBE   (for   himself,    BCr. 

MoCaiw,  BCr.  Fbajik.  BCr.  Pimnr.  and 

BCr.DiunxL): 
HJl.  1634.1a  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Co4e  of  1954  to  exempt  student 
loan  bonds  aild  poUution  control  bonds  from 
the  limit  on  ihe  amount  of  tax-exempt  pri- 
vate activity  bonds  wbich  may  be  issued;  to 
the  Commltt^  on  the  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrl  UIVINE  of  CaUfomU  (for 

himself.     BCr.     Rahokl,     and     BCr. 

GnJUH): 
H.R.  1635.  A  biU  entlUed.  the  "BCaU  Order 
Drug  ParapHemalia  Control  Act":  to  the 
C^ommittee  oft  the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  BCURPHY  (for  himself.  BCr. 

Hxmta,  BCs.  KAmm.  BCr.  Latta.  BCr. 

Laoomarsiho,     BCr.     Bauib,     BCr. 

Baowii  of  Colorado,  BCr.  Weus,  BCr. 

SnMcis,  BCr.  CRArpiB.  BCr.  Towhs, 

BCr.    lRahall.     BCr.    Kbamb.     BCr. 

BCiTciKLL,  BCr.  Baswasb.  BCr.  Suiid- 

quisri  BCr.  Kamjobski,  BCr.  Vamdb 

Jaot,  jBCr.  Hockabt,  BCr.  Mollohar, 

BCr.    {Sabo,     BCr.     Cbochztt,     BCr. 

TATLta.  BCr.  ScHABB.  BCr.  Koltbb. 

BCr.    Ptmallt,    BCr.    Addabbo,    BCr. 

BCABTtmB,  BCr.  LuKB,  BCr.  Coblho, 

BCr.  "tucaxR,  BCr.  St  Gbmaoi,  BCr. 

PAOLfBD,  BCr.  FAumBOT,  BCr.  Thomas 

of   GM>rgia.    BCr.    WHiTTAKxa.    BCr. 


UoALL.  BCr.  Gatoos.  BCr.  O'Bbixii, 
BCr.  LoimniK,  BCrs.  Holt,  BCr.  Stbamc. 
BCr.  NnuoR  of  Utah,   BCr.   Kost- 
matbb.  BCr.  NxAL.  BCr.  Dumcam,  BCr. 
Gabcia.  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  Hatb,  and 
BCr.  Bbvill): 
HJt  1630.  A  biU  to  provide  prompt,  exclu- 
sive, and  equitable  compensation,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  inadequate  tort  remedies,  for  dis- 
abilities or  deaths  resulting  from  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  ubestos;  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  PERKOnS: 
HJl.  1637.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  for  inclusion  in  the  National  WU- 
demeM   Preservation    System,    to    release 
other  forest  lands  for  multiple  use  mansge- 
ment  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  IntericM-  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Agriculture. 

By  BCr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
HJt  1638.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
in  the'  Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  Bob  (for  himself.  BCr.  Bbzahx. 
ICr.  Jbtpobm,  BCr.  Jons  of  North 
Carolina,    BCr.    KASTnniKiBB.    Mr. 
BCr.  BCcHOtm.  BCr.  BCakti- 
BCr.  Obbbbtab,  BCr.  Obbt.  BCr. 
ftmrr,  BCr.  STAinaxAm,  BCr.  Towhs. 
BCr.    Tbaxlbb.    BCr.    Wnsoa,    BCr. 
WoKiLBT.  snd  BCr.  Hucxabt): 
HJl.  1639.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr  SHAW* 
HJt  1630.  A  bOl  to  permit  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  regulate  the 
activities  of  brokers  and  dealers  with  re- 
elect to  direct  and  indirect  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  with  respect 
to  other  exempted  securities  under  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934:  to  the  Com- 
mittee aa  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  BCr.  TAUKE  (for  himself  and  BCr. 
EvAHS  of  Iowa): 
HJt  1831.  A  bill  to  limit  to  the  national 
fw^^M^w  family  income  the  amount  of  farm 
lOB  i^ilch  may  be  deducted  against  non- 
faim  income  by  high-income  taxpayers  in 
competition  with  full-time,  family-size  farm 
operators;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  BCr.  WISE: 
HJt  1633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  sccess  charges  on  residential  and 
single-line  business  subscribers  of  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Enngy  and  Commerce. 

HJl.  1633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  ensure  that  businesses 
and  other  entitles  which  do  not  directly  con- 
nect to  the  facilities  of  local  telephone  com- 
panies for  long-distance  service  pay  a  rea- 
sonable access  charge  for  the  benefit  of 
having  such  facilities  available;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJl.  1634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  access  charges  on  residential  and 
dngle  line  business  subscribers  of  telephone 
exchange  service  in  States  which  have  an  9i-_ 
temate  method  for  the  collection  of  the  rev- 
enues involved;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Coomierce. 

By  BCr.  BORSKI  (for  himself.  BCr.  Ad- 
dabbo, BCr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Baknbs, 
BCr.  Bedell.  BCr.  Herman,  BCr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  BIr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, BCrs.  Boxer,  BCr.  Bustamante, 


BCrs.  Collins,  BCr.  Conte,  BCr. 
CoooHLiN,  BCr.  Cbockett,  BCr. 
Daniel.  BCr.  Daboen.  BCr.  Dbbbick, 
BCr.  DWTEB  of  New  Jersey.  BCr. 
Fauntbot,  BCr.  ftiGBAN,  BCr.  Fish. 
BCr.  FoBO  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Fobs  of 
Michigan,  BCr.  Rumt,  BCr.  Gpabini. 
BCr.  Hatb,  BCr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  HuGHB.  BCs.  Kattdb.  BCr.  Kemp, 
BCr.  LaFalce,  BCr.  Lantos,  BCr. 
Leland,  BCr.  McGbath.  BCr.  BCav- 
Rouixs,  BCs.  BCikulski,  BCr.  BCineta. 
Mr.  Mbazek.  BCr.  O'Bbieh.  BCr. 
Owens.  BCr.  Pdbseu,  BCr.  Rxm,  BCr. 
RiDOE,  BCr.  VUtDiKO,  BCr.  Rox,  BCr. 
Rose,  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Scheueb.  BCr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  BCr.  Talloh,  BCr.  Tauke.  BCr. 
ToBBicELLi.  BCr.  Udall.  BCr.  Wat- 
kins.  BCr.  Wazman,  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr. 
WoLP,  BCr.  Tatb,  and  BCr.  Touao  of 
Missouri): 
HJ.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  30, 1965.  througii  Octo- 
ber 36. 1985.  M  "Lupus  Awareness  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivQ 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CCMITE  (for  htanself.  BCr. 
BoLAND,  and  BCr.  BCnnrA): 
H.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Barnabas  BCcHenry 
as  a  dtteen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institutkm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By   BCr.   AdCOIN   (for   himself.   BCr. 
Bakilbtt.  BCr.  HoTER.  and  BCr.  Kosr- 

MATBB): 

H.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congres  with  re- 
spect to  builder  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  BCr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.  C^on.  Res.  91.  C^oncurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
to  reconsider  its  decision  to  deny  port  aooes 
to  certain  U.S.  ships  and  urgbig  the  X3&. 
Government  to  pursue  all  avenues  for 
dialog  with  New  Zealand  in  order  to  resolve 
this  issue  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all 
parties;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  BCr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  Res.  108.  Resolution  to  expfCB  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1983.  which 
expires  July  13,  1985,  be  reauthoriaed  with- 
out delay;  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  CMvil  Service. 

By    BCs.    SNOWE    (for    herself,    BCr. 
Bedell.  BCr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Jef- 
fords,     BCr.      Lagomarsino.      BCr. 
McKbrnan,    BCr.    McKiNNXT.    BCr. 
BCiLLB  of  Ohio,  BCr.  O'Bbixn,  BCrs. 
RoDKKMA,     BCrs.     ScHNEma.     BCr. 
Tadke.  BCr.  WoLPE.  and  BCr.  Wtden): 
H.  Res.   109.  Resoluti<m  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  upon  final  passage  of 
legislation  that  adjusts  the  pay  of  Members, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI£ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

39.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
LegisUture  of  thfe  State  of  Hawaii.  reUtlve 
to  sugar,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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40.  Alao,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyominc,  relative  to  interest 
rates:  to  the  Committee  cm  Acriculture. 

41.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Comnumwealth  of  llassachusetts.  relative 
to  farmworkers:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Ukbor. 

4X  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  railroad 
rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

43.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  Internal 
Revenue  Service  regulations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

44.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  agricul- 
tural development  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  If  cans. 


PRIVATE  BILLB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXli.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mia.  BX7RTON  of  CaUf  omia: 

nSL  1635.  A  bOl  for  the  reUef  of  Dalila 
Barrlnuevo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
•ry. 

HJL  163«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Jesus  Castro:  to  the  Ccmmiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

nSL  1837.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Rosa 
Maria  Jansa  de  Mendez;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1638.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joaquin 
Mcvalea:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1636.  A  Mil  for  the  reUef  of  Bertha 
RuMo  de  Parra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  1840.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Tong- 
Suk  Sonr.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judid- 
■nr. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  qwn- 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  f oUows: 

HJl.  4:  Mr.  Dowirt  of  New  York.  Mr. 
ViscLomrr.  Mrs.  Bbitut.  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr. 
HBtiSL  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  DioOusasi. 

HJL  7:  Mr.  Floaio. 

HJL  21:  Mr.  Osostai.  Mr.  Poio  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Amaxws. 

HJi.  33:  Mr.  Jovoum. 

HJt  36:  Mr.  Liscb  of  Iowa. 

HJt  86:  Mr.  Bmwks. 

HJt  339:  Ms.  Mikvlski.  Mr.  Dixoh.  Mr. 
Stubm.  and  Mr.  MAamiB. 

HJt  236:  Mr.  Whirskbl 

HJt  512:  Mr.  Vsjmn  Jiuir. 

HJt  513:  Mr.  SrAoons. 

HJt  538:  Mr.  Scrumb.  Mr.  Boihlbkt.  Mr. 
Hoaroii.  Mr.  Oaiuii.  Mr.  BusTAiiAim.  Mr. 
McOsATK.  Mr.  MimTA.  Mr.  How«n>,  Mrs. 
Buaioii  of  California,  and  Mr.  Swsaiisi. 

HJt  537:  Mr.  Lbjuid.  Mr.  FAimnoT.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Coixnra.  Mr. 
BoLAim.  Mr.  Mavboulbs.  Mr.  Pbppbr.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Stubim.  Mr.  Robzbts.  Mr.  Ed- 
WABBS  of  Callfmnia.  Mr.  Abdabbo.  Mr. 
DwTBB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr. 
RoBOio.  Mr.  MircHBLL.  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mr. 
OwBvs.  Mr.  Sava<s,  Mr.  Huohbs.  Mr. 
Bbcll.  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Objd- 
bksoii.  Mr.  numc.  Mr.  Dbllums.  and  Mr. 
Obphabdt. 

HJt  541:  Mr.  SwmsAU.  and  Mr.  Babham. 

HJt.  650:  Mr.  Kildkl 


H.R.  715:  Mr.  Coubtbb. 

H.R.  716:  Mr.  OoNZALBZ. 

HJt.  723:  Mr.  Ookzalbz. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Mnxn  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Pambtta,  Mr.  Evahs  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Johji- 
soR,  Mr.  Rbib,  Mr.  Lbhham  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Yatbs.  Mr.  SaoTH  of  Iowa.  Ms.  Oakak.  Mr. 
Aobabbo.  and  Mr.  Obat  of  Pennsylvania. 

HJt.  873:  Mr.  Amdbbsoii.  Mr.  Whitehubst. 
Mr.  DntAtXT,  Mr.  Mabtiiibe.  Mr.  Swm, 
and  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJt  815:  Mr.  Rbio. 

HJt  863:  Mr.  Apflboatb.  Mr.  FSAinc.  Mrs. 
BoxzB.  Mr.  MniBTA.  Mr.  Wbavbb.  and  Mr. 
Owbbs. 

HJt  965:  Mr.  Aptugatb.  Mr.  Fbamk.  Mrs. 
BozBB.  Mr.  Mincta,  Mr.  Wbavbb.  and  Mr. 

OWBHS. 

HJt  966:  Mr.  AmaoATB.  Mr.  Pbaiik.  Mrs. 
BoxBB.  Mr.  MnBTA.  Mr.  Wbavbb.  and  Mr. 

OWBVS. 

967:  Mr.  Applboatb.  Mr.  Fbajik.  Bfrs. 
BozxB,  Mr.  MuRTA,  Mr.  Wbavbb,  and  Mr. 

OWBMS. 

HJt  1034:  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  LiraisKi.  Mr. 
Bbbbll.  Mr.  CoiiTBBS.  Mr.  Fbamk.  Mr. 
Wbiss.  and  Mr.  Mabthibz. 

HJt  1066:  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mr.  Bbdkll.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Cbockxtt.  Mr.  Mihbta.  Mr. 
MiTCTBLL,  Hi.  Mdbprt,  Mrs.  Bubtoh  of 
California.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Evams  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  MoBBisoN  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
OwBMS.  Mr.  Mabkzt.  Mr.  FAUimoT,  Mr. 
Srumw,  Mr.  Pbasb.  Mr.  Dowmnr  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Ouckman.  Mr.  Dbllums,  Mrs. 
KsmiBLLT,  Mr.  Edgab.  Mr.  Ouabini,  Mr. 
CoRTBBS.  Mr.  MiLLBB  of  California.  Mr. 
Objdbhsoh,  Mi.  Mabtdibe,  Mr.  Edwabss  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Dtkallt. 

HJt.  1069:  Mr.  FiSR.  Mr.  Htsb.  Mr.  Kmo- 
iiBss.  Mr.  HcoHBS.  Mr.  DbWikb.  Mr.  OAmn- 
MBTBB.  and  Mr.  Zschau. 

HJt.  1081:  Mr.  Lbrmah  of  Florida.  Mr. 
OwBRS.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Mabkbt.  Mr. 
Biaooi.  Mr.  RAjrasL.  Mr.  Fooubita.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Obbrstab.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJt.  1089:  Mr.  Tatbok.  Mr.  Khobb.  Mr. 
RoTBAL.  Mr.  Obbkstab.  and  Mr.  Hawkuis. 

HJt  1100:  Mr.  Evabs  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  OwBm.  Mr.  Matsoi.  Mr.  Stabs.  Mr.  Em- 
bbsob,  Mr.  RosB.  Mr.  Bbbauz.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Amaaws.  Mr.  Huckabt.  Mr.  Eckabt  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Sbibbbitwo.  Mr.  Whittakbb.  Ms. 
Kaptob.  Mr.  DowDT  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
OucKMAJi.  Mr.  DixoM.  Mr.  Savaob,  Mr. 
MoBBisoH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Kabjobski. 
Mr.  KoLRB.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Schbubb.  Mr. 
LipmsKi.  Mr.  Valkmtiiib.  Mr.  Mavboulbs. 
Mr.  WmnzT,  Mr.  Doboab  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  MABTonz.  Mr.  Oibboiis.  Mr.  I^ath  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Jomnoii.  Mr.  Hubbabd.  Mr. 
BUSTAMABTB.  Mr.  MOLLOHAM.  Mr.  Oboibbbg. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  Objdbiisoii. 
Mr.  Mobbisob  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Tatlob. 
Mr.  FAUimoT.  Mr.  Pbasb.  Mr.  Jbrkirs.  Mr. 
OoBooii.  Mr.  TAUzn.  Mr.  Walgbbm.  Mr. 
RoanraoB.  Mr.  Whitbhubbt.  Mr.  Sabo.  BCr. 
Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Swiitoall.  Mr.  Hatch- 
BB.  and  Mr.  Stbhhoui. 

H.R.  1107:  Mrs.  Collhis.  Mr.  Rabobl.  Mr. 
MiLLBB  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rotbal.  and  Mr. 
I^RMAM  of  California. 

H.R.  1345:  Mr.  Mabthib.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Oabcia.  Mr.  Dbbibb  of  California.  Mr.  Lipih- 
sxi.  Mr.  Dabibl,  Mr.  Dubboi.  Mr.  Hatbs. 
Mr.  MB>«gB.  Mr.  Wobtlet,  Mr.  Stbhholm, 
Mr.  Dtsob,  and  Mr.  Fu«ua. 

HJt.  1395:  Mr.  Babmes,  Mr.  Bomiob  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  db  la  Oabza.  Mr.  Sbibbbliiio. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Mabtiiibz.  Mr.  Dtmallt, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Pbbkhis.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Bolamd.  Mr. 
Towns.    Mr.    Kiloeb.    Mr.    Mboteb,    Bfr. 


Raball.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Mobbison  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

H.R.  1304:  Mr.  Mbazex  and  Mr.  Kolteb. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Tobbicelu,  Mrs.  Bozbb, 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Boucheb.  Mr.  Cotne.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  DWTEB  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Paumtbot, 
Mr.  BoBSKi,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Richaboson,  Mr.  Shelst,  Mr. 
Kahjobski,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Tobbes.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr. 
Mabtinez.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kildee.  and 
Mr.  Audabbo. 

HJt.  1431:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Hepnbb,  Mr.  Boucheb.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Hbnoon,  Mr.  CoBET,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

HJt.  1423:  Mr.  Bbilenson,  Mr.  Blilet,  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Mbazbk.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
VoLKMEB.  Mr.  Wbbbb.  and  Mr.  Whitehubst. 

HJt  1519:  Mr.  McEwbn. 

HJt.  1526:  Mr.  Fauntkot.  Mr.  Wazmam. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Hates.  Mr. 
Bebman,  Mr.  Trazleb.  Mr.  Babnxs,  Mr. 
OwBNS.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Mabtihbz.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr. 
Dbllums.  Mr.  Addabbo.  and  Mr.  Foglibtta. 

H  J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Pabbis. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Ackebman.  Mr.  An- 
DBEWS.  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Bebman.  Mr.  Biubakis.  Mr.  Blilet.  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  BoBSKi.  Mrs.  Bozbb,  Mrs. 
Bubtoh  of  California.  BCr.  Cabnbt,  Mr. 
Cabpeb.  Mr.  CoELRO.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
CooPEB,  Mr.  Dannbmbteb.  Mr.  Dabdbn,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  DoBNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Dubbin.  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dtson,  Mr.  Eablt.  Mr.  Ebbbbich,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fbiohan.  Ms.  Fiedleb. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  FLoaio.  Mr.  FOao 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fobd  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Fbank.  Mr.  Fbanklin.  Mr.  Mbozek.  Mr. 
MUBTHA.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Peppbb.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
RiCHABDSON.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Scrumbb.  Mr.  Sikob- 
SKi.  Mr.  Sisiskt,  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
SoLABZ.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Siokbs,  Mr. 
SwiNDALL.  Mr.  Tauzw.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oeor- 
gia.  Mr.  Tobbicelu.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Wbavbb.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Whxat,  Mr.  WntTH.  Mr.  Wobtlet.  Mr. 
Wtdbn.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Stbat- 
TON,  Mr.  VoLKMEB.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Arnun- 
zio.  Mr.  Abcrbb.  Mr.  Fbbrzbl.  Mr.  Fbost, 
Mr.  Fu«UA.  Mr.  Fustbb.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr. 
Objdbnson.  Mr.  Oekas.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Obebn,  Mr.  OuABiNi,  Mr.  Hbnbt,  Mr. 
Hebtel  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Holt.  l«r. 
HOBTON,  Mr.  HOTEB.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Kan- 
jOBSKi,  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mrs.  Kennxllt,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mr.  Kostmateb.  Mr. 
K»"«— ,  Mr.  LaFalce.  BCr.  Laoomabsino. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
INLAND,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lbwu  of  Florida.  Mr. 
LiGHTPOOT.  Mb.  Lundinb.  Mr.  McObath.  Mr. 
McKiNNBT.  Mr.  Maoigan.  Mr.  Marton,  Mr. 
MATsm.  Mr.  Mavboulbb.  Mr.  Minbta.  Mr. 
MOAKLBT,  Mr.  Babnbs,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Bbilenson.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr. 
BOERLEBT.  Mr.  BoNBB  Of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
BoNioB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Bbtart,  Mr.  Bustamantb,  Mr.  Cabb. 
Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  CoTNX.  Mr.  DioOuabdi.  Mr. 
DoBOAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Edgab.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fauntbot.  Mr. 
FowLEB.  Mr.  Obat  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jb.,  Mr.  Habtnbtt.  Mr.  Hatch- 
EB.  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 


Hughes,  Mr.  Huntbb.  Mr.  JarfOKSS.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kijcika.  Mr.  IxnK 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Llotd.  Mr.  Lowebt  of 
California.  l4r.  McCair,  Mr.  MCDabk.  Mr. 
McHuoH.  Ml.  McKebrar.  Mr.  Mabtirbe, 
Mr.  Mazzou,  ICs.  MncuLSKi.  Mr.  Mnm  of 
California.  Mk-.  Molirabi.  Mr.  Mobbisor  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Mubpht,  Mr.  Nblbor  of 
Utah,  Mr.  O^Bbibr,  Mr.  Rboula.  Mr.  Rir- 
ALDO.  Mr.  RitTBB.  Mr.  RuBO,  Mr.  Scmbobb, 
Mr.  Spbatt,  Mr.  Surdquibt.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Traxlbb.  Mr.  Vardbb  Jaot.  Mr.  WmmR. 
Mr.  WiLSOR.  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr.  Tatu.  Mr. 
YouRG  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Tomn  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Yatboh.  Mr.  Solabz. 
Mr.  Whbat,  Mr.  Bbdell.  Mr.  Bobblbbi.  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  SuRiA.  Mr.  Mirbxa.  Mr. 
Waxmar.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Wbavbb.  Mr. 
Rargel.  Mr.  fiTDE.  Mr.  Obbbr.  Mr.  Yourg  of 
Florida,  Mrs.  Bubton  of  California.  Mr. 
Cbockxtt.  Itf.  Edwabds  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
M»»"».  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Sibxbkt.  Mr. 
Wolpb.  Mr.  Andbxws.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr. 
RUDD.  Mr.  S<ELTON.  Mr.  FUBXBB.  Mr.  Hilbb, 
Mr.  DioOuAkoi.  Mr.  Lurbdr.  Mrs.  John- 
SOR.  Mr.  liAkios,  Mr.  Hatcrbb.  Mr.  Rim. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Bbtart.  Mr. 
Smith  of  N^  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Ixtire  of 
CaUfomla. 

H.J.  Res.  It3:  Mr.  Shblbt,  Mr.  Cotrb.  Mr. 
FUPPO,  Mrs.  Uatd.  Mr.  Bbtiu,  Mr.  Nowak. 


Mr.  Cortb,  Mr.  Ouabiri.  Mr.  Cabpeb.  Mr. 
Yourg  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Paretta.  Mr. 
WiBTH.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Moaklet.  Bfr. 
Wrbat,  BCr.  O'Bbier.  Mr.  Mobbisor  of  Con- 
necticut. Mrs.  BfETEBS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Wtux.  Mr.  Lartos,  and  Mr.  Callahar. 

VL3.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Hoter.  Mr.  DnnsLL. 
Mr.  TowRS.  Mrs.  Johrsor.  Mr.  Bolard.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Market.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Vtt. 
Howabd.  Mr.  Babres,  Mr.  Waxmar.  Mr. 
Mabtirbe.  Mr.  Lurgbzr.  Mr.  Moobread.  Mr. 
FtoCT.  Mr.  AcKEBMAR.  Mr.  Mabtir  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Faurtrot.  Mr.  Dwtbr  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bluxt.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Dixor. 
Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Wbavbb.  Mr.  Bebmar.  Mrs. 
BuBioR  of  California.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
ToBBBS.  Mr.  Oreen,  Mis.  Boxes.  Mr. 
Rotbal.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California. 

H.  OoD.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Howabd. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Howabd. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Mubpht.  Mr.  Fbost. 
and  Mr.  RiTTBR. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Yatbor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Dbbrick.  Mr.  Boeh- 
LBX.  Mr.  Webeb.  Mr.  Bbdeu,  Mr.  Wobtlet. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  McKebrar.  and  Mr.  Wolp. 

H.  Res.  107:  Mrs.  Bubton  of  CaUfomla. 
Mr.  Wrbat.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr. 
LowBT  of  Washington.  Mr.  Stokbb,  Mr. 


Mabkbt.  Mr.  Edgar.. Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  TowRS,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Oejdersor.  Mr.  Faurtbot.  Mr.  Mbazbk.  Mr. 
MooDT.  Mr.  OwERS.  Mr.  Cabpeb.  Mr.  Pbrrt, 
Mr.  Mobbisor  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Mabti- 
rbe. Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Babnbs.  Mrs.  ScRRBiDBt  and  Mr.  Neal. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  pm^ers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

59.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council  of  Honolulu.  HI.  relative  to  Fort 
DeRussy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

60.  Also,  petition  of  the  legislative  re- 
search commission.  Frankfort.  KY.  relative 
to  the  Federal  Job  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  lAbor. 

61.  Also,  petition  of  the  Boston  City  Coun- 
cil, relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

62.  Also,  petition  of  the  dty  of  Hallandale. 
PL,  relative  to  budgetary  ^iorities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
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{Legialaiive  day  of  Monday,  February  IS.  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THTnucoND]. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halvenon.  DJ)..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray 
for  our  homes  and  families  which  are 
so  vulnerable  to  the  responsibilities, 
pressures,  and  exigencies  of  Senate 
life.  Orant  patience  and  peace  to 
mouses  who  are  made  to  feel  lilce 
■eoond-dass  citisens.  if  not  abandoned 
altogether.  Help  Senators  to  be  aware 
when  they  fail  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bility to  spouses.  Where  love  is 
wantag.  help  it  to  be  restored.  Where 
there  is  alienation,  help  Senators  to 
take  reconciliation  seriously.  Help 
them  to  realize  there  is  no  priority 
more  important  than  spouse.  Be  with 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  made  to 
feel  like  orphans— who  interpret  par- 
ents' busyness  as  rejection.  Help  par- 
ents to  understand  their  children's 
need  for  attention  and  affection.  Gra- 
cious Ood.  bless  our  homes  and  fami- 
lies with  love  and  unity  and  peace.  In 
His  name  Who  is  Incarnate  Love. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDUU: 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  each  have 
10  minutes.  Then  there  are  special 
orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each 
for  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  AbdhokI.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Psoxmul.  followed  by 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Following  morning  business,  it  will 
be  the  intention  of  the  majority  leader 
to  call  up  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75. 
which  is  the  MX  appropriations  bill 
under  statutory  time  agreement  of  10 
hours.  A  rollcall  vote  could  occur 
during  Wednesday's  session,  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  Senate  might 
be  in  late  this  evening. 

It  is  also  my  hope— and  I  understand 
it  is  possible— to  reduce  the  10  hours 


to  a  smaller  amount  of  time.  That  may 
be  something  we  can  discuss  later. 

Also  today,  if  time  permits,  we  hope 
to  consider  H.R.  1239.  Rollcall  votes 
could  be  expected  on  that  measure. 
That  may  be  in  some  Jeopardy  because 
I  understand  there  are  amendments 
coming  out  of  the  woodwork.  If  that  is 
the  case,  we  may  have  a  different  dis- 
position of  that  matter. 

But  if  we  can  dispose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75,  which  is  the  MX  mtpro- 
priation  which  has  been  reported,  and 
as  I  understand  it  is  at  the  desk,  and 
H.R.  1239.  the  African  relief  appro- 
priations, then  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion not  to  meet  tomorrow;  to  have  a 
pro  forma  session  on  Friday,  and  then 
be  in  recess  until  Tuesday.  March  26, 
at  2  pjn. 

During  that  time,  of  course,  we  are 
in  the  budget  deficit  stage  where  we 
are  having  a  numl>er  of  meetings  at 
different  levels.  So  we  can  use  that 
time  if  we  are  not  in  session  on  the 
floor. 

If  for  some  reason  we  cannot  work 
out  some  agreement  on  H.R.  1239. 
either  we  will  delay  consideration  of 
that  proposal  or  we  could  be  In  session 
today,  tomorrow,  and  perhaps  Friday. 
But  I  hope  there  are  not  that  many 
amendments  to  dispose  of. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuifPHKKT).  Under  the  previous  order 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  I  thank  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. 


THE  YEAR'S  AT  THE  SPRING 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President: 

The  year's  at  the  sprinc 
And  the  day's  at  the  mom; 
Momlnc's  at  seven; 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wlnr. 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
Ood's  In  His  heaven— 
AU's  right  with  the  world! 


S.  699— WE  MUST  REFORM  OUR 
UNEBtPLOYMENT  INSX7RANCE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  emerged  from 
the  destruction  of  the  recession  of 
1981  and  1982.  However,  as  most  of 
the  Nation  basks  in  the  warmth  of  the 
recovery,  we  must  not  forget  that  re- 
covery will  be  a  very  long  time  coming 
to  many  millions  of  Americans  who 
lost  their  Jobs  and,  in  many  cases, 
their  possessions,  homes,  and  even 
their  health— during  the  past  4  years. 

The  recovery  largely  passed  by 
major  sections  of  our  Nation— includ- 
ing some  entire  States.  My  own  State 
of  West  Virginia  serves  as  an  example. 
In  January  1985.  the  last  month  for 
which  data  are  available,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  caloilated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  for  West  Virgin- 
ia was  15.9  percent;  nine  other  States 
and  territories  had  rates  of  9  percent 
or  higher.  Altogether.  16  States  or  ter- 
ritories—fully 30  percent— still  had 
rates  of  8  percent  or  above— a  level 
traditionally  defined  as  severe. 

These  imemployment  rates,  as  high 
as  they  are,  do  not  fully  reflect  the 
magnitude  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  these  States,  because  they  do 
not  count  those  woilcers  who  be^aune 
so  discouraged  as  a  result  of  their  un- 
successful search  for  work  that  they 
have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  al- 
together. 

It  also  is  important  to  note  that 
those  who  have  been  laid  off  in  this 
recession  are  remaining  unemployed 
longer  than  in  previous  recessions.  Na- 
tionally, in  February  of  this  year, 
849.000  workers  had  been  unemployed 
for  a  full  12  months  or  longer— and 
this  figure  does  not  count  the  unem- 
ployed who  have  not  woriced  in  recent 
years.  These  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  are  the  hapless  victims 
of  our  Nation's  economy  gone  awry. 

It  is  one  of  those  things  for  which 
this  Nation  can  and  should  be  proud 
that  unemployment  insurance  usually 
is  available  as  a  partial  cushion  to 
workers  who  lose  their  Jobs.  However, 
the  unemployment  insurance  system 
did  not  function  during  the  1981-82  re- 
cession, and  currently  is  not  function- 
ing, to  provide  the  cushion  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  intended.  This  Is 
true  primarily  with  resepct  to  pro- 
grams of  additional  benefits  beyond 
those  available  through  the  basis  UI 
programs  operated  by  the  States.  The 
system  simply  was  overcome  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  recession  and  the  magni- 
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tude  of  unemployment  we  have  experi- 
enced andj  continue  to  experienoe. 

Althoui^  16  of  the  52  States  and 
other  Jurkdictions  currently  have  un- 
employment rates  of  8  percent  or 
greater,  oply  3  States  and  Jurisdictions 
are  eligible  for  extended  benefits— the 
second  of  I  three  tiers  of  benefits  avail- 
able through  the  unemploymmt  in- 
siuwnoe  system.  This  unacceptable  sit- 
uation is  iprimarily  the  result  of  the 
use  of  th«  insured  imemployment  rate 
[the  lURl  as  the  sole  State  eligibility 
determinant  for  the  extended  benefits 
program.  I 

In  1981,  the  Congress  made  two 
changes  to  the  use  of  the  lUR.  The 
first  chaoige  increased  the  level  of  the 
lUR.  A  State  must  have  to  qualify. 
The  seoobd  change  omits  from  the 
computation  of  the  lUR.  Any  person 
receiving  benefits  beyond  regular 
State  benefits.  The  lUR  continues  to 
omit  in  its  computation  all  persons 
who  have  exhausted  all  available  UI 
benefits.  «s  it  did  before  1981. 

Evm  had  these  changes  not  been 
made,  however,  use  of  the  lUR  as  the 
sole  State  eligibility  determinant  for 
the  extended  benefits  program  was 
badly  flawed.  States  that  are  hardest 
hit  by  unemployment— particularly 
where  tbt  average  duration  of  unem- 
ployment! is  highest— are  substantially 
disadvantaged,  because  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  unemployed  popula- 
tions  are  hot  counted  in  the  lUR.  This 
distorting  effect  can  be  illustrated  by 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  where 
the  totaljunemploymoit  r^e  current- 
ly is  15.9 1  percent,  but  its  lUR  is  only 
6.62  perc^t. 

In  addliion  to  this  unacceptable  situ- 
ation with  the  extended  bmefits  pro- 
gram, wei  are  facing  yet  another  crisis 
point  with  the  Supplemental  Conpen- 
sation  Piogram— the  third  or  last  tier 
of  benefits.  This  tier  will  expire  oa 
March  3|.  Unless  Congress  acts  to 
extend  it;  in  some  fashion,  the  bmef it 
weeks  it  brovides  wHl  be  lost  to  those 
who  have  been  unmudoyed  for  so  long 
they  have  exhausted  all  other  unem- 
ployment insiu«nce  benefits  for  which 
they  are  eligible— generally  26  weeks, 
or  39  weeks  if  they  reside  in  one  of  the 
three  Jurisdictions  currently  eligible 
for  extended  benefits. 

There  Is  yet  a  third  major  problem 
with  the  portions  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  sjrstem  that  are  super- 
imposed on  top  of  the  basic  State  UI 
programs  This  problem  is  that  virtu- 
ally all  i^o  must  contend  with  this  set 
of  programs— including  program  ad- 
ministratprs,  elected  offldals.  employ- 
ers who  0ay  payroll  taxes  into  its  trust 
funds,  takpayers  who  fund  some  of  its 
benefits  trom  the  Treasury,  and.  most 
of  all.  workers  who  have  been  forced 
out  of  their  Jobs  and  badly  need  the 
help  that  imemployment  insurance  is 
supposed  to  provide— are  confused  by 
its  complexity  and  the  irrational  way 


in  which  one  program  is  related,  or  un- 
related, to  another. 

The  result  is  rather  predictable. 
Those  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
unfairly  treated  because  they  cannot 
understand  the  worldngs  of  one  of  the 
most  complicated  programs  operated 
at  any  level  of  government  in  this 
Nation— and  therefore  believe  them- 
selves to  be  the  victims  of  a  program 
they  thought  was  supposed  to  help 
those  who  have  fallen  upon  hard 
times— become  cynical  and  hostile 
toward  government  in  general. 

The  extended  benefits  and  supple- 
mental compensation  programs  are 
crying  out  for  repair.  The  iMsic  idea  of 
such  additional  benefits  is  sound;  it  is, 
in  fact.  essentiaL  But  these  programs 
must  be  reformed  so  that  they  provide 
the  protection  they  were  intended  to 
provide.  They  must  be  reformed  so 
they  will  be  dependable.  And  they 
must  be  reformed  so  that  those  who 
need  benefits  beyond  those  provided 
in  basic  State  programs,  those  who 
pay  the  costs,  and  those  who  operate 
the  programs  can  understand  what 
help  is  available,  how  to  obtain  it.  how 
much  it  costs,  and  how  to  operate  the 
programs  providing  it  efficiently. 

These  are  not  minor  repairs.  They 
cannot  l)e  accomplished  by  tinkering 
with  the  programs.  The  entire  system 
of  unemployment  insurance  beyond 
the  basic  benefit  programs  at  the 
State  level  must  be  overhauled. 

It  seems  dear  to  me  that  now  is  the 
time — when  major  revisions  in  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  are  required, 
and  when  the  Supplemental  Compen- 
sation Program  expires  in  2  weelLS— to 
make  sense  out  of  this  confusion  by 
combining  these  two  programs  so  that 
they  no  longer  exacerbate  each  other's 
flaws. 

There  are  two  other  compelling  rea- 
sons for  taking  action  on  fundamental 
improvements  in  the  unemployment 
insurance  ssrstem  now  rather  than 
later.  First,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  Nation  no  longer  is 
suffering  from  a  recession,  nonethe- 
less a  very  substantial  number  of  our 
woi^ers  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
unable  to  find  work. 

Where  are  these  long-term  Jobless 
workers?  Some  of  them  live  in  de- 
pressed sections  of  our  large  cities; 
some  live  in  portions  of  States  or 
entire  cities  where  the  basic  economic 
underpinning  has  been  devastated 
even  though  other  portions  of  the 
same  States  may  be  performing  eco- 
nomic handsprings;  and  some  of  them 
are  residents  of  entire  States  or  multi- 
State  regions  apparently  left  behind 
by  the  recovery.  These  workers  and 
their  families  badly  need  assistance 
beyond  that  provided  in  State  basic  UI 
programs.  Once  the  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program  expires,  none 
of  them,  except  in  two  or  three  States, 
will  be  eligible  for  additional  unem- 
plosmaent  insurance  of  any  kind. 


Second,  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  is  not  as  hard-pressed  as 
it  was  during  the  peak  of  unemploy- 
ment in  late  1982  and  early  1983.  At 
that  point,  when  the  deficiencies  of 
the  system  were  most  dearly  evident. 
it  was  all  the  system  could  do  to  keep 
its  head  above  the  water.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  forbidding  task 
of  reform  was  delayed  untU  a  calmer 
moment. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Our  econom- 
ic system  is  cydicaL  At  some  point  we 
again  will  experience  a  major  national 
recession.  The  UI  system  again  will  be 
found  wanting.  And  we  will  have  no 
one  but  oiuselves  to  blame  if  we  have 
failed  to  make  the  UI  system  improve- 
ments that  ought  to  be  made  during  a 
period  when  we  have  the  relative 
luxury  of  time  and  opportunity  for 
careful  consideration  and  Judgment. 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  type  of 
revised  system  I  believe  we  should  sub- 
stitute for  the  current  hodgepodge. 

First,  rather  than  having  two  pro- 
grams that  operate  according  to  ccm- 
fUcting  State  eligibility  standards  and 
result  in  inconu>rehensible  durations 
of  benefits,  there  should  be  only  one 
program  providing  benefits  beyond 
those  available  through  the  basic  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  States. 

Second,  rather  than  having,  as  in 
the  current  Extended  Boiefits  Pro- 
gram. State  eligibility  requirements 
that  dictate  a  State  is  eligible  for  "all 
or  nothing"  of  the  current  13-week 
benefit  period,  the  program  should  be 
structured  as  the  Supplemoital  Com- 
pensation Proipwn  now  Is  structured— 
so  that  States  with  the  highest  levels 
of  unemployment  are  diglble  for  the 
greatest  number  of^^^eks  of  lienefits. 
and  those  benefits  stage  down  as  un- 
employment rates  are  lower. 

Third,  the  use  of  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  as  the  sole  determinant 
of  eligibility  no  longer  is  acceptable.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  not  an  ideal  measure  for 
this  purpose.  But  surely  it  is  apparent 
that  use  of  the  lUR  also  is  far  from 
ideal. 

In  1983  the  Brookings  Institution 
published  a  study  containing  a  striking 
fact.  During  1982.  only  45  percent  of 
unemployed  workers  received  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefits,  com- 
pared to  78  percent  during  the  reces- 
sion year  of  1975.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  dted  by  the  study  is  that  the 
lUR  no  longer  is  accurate  in  measur- 
ing how  difficult  it  is  for  imonployed 
wortiers  to  find  Jobs,  and  ctmsequently 
is  not  desirable  as  a  trigger  for  bene- 
fits. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  should  not 
tolerate  a  methodology  that  causes  a 
State  with  IS-percent  unemployment 
to  receive  only  a  very  few  weeks  of 
benefits— or  even  no  benefits— beyond 
those  in  the  basic  program.  So.  al- 
though efforts  should  be  redoubled  to 
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find  a  prefermble  benefit  duration  de- 
terminant, in  the  meantime  we  should 
do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we've 
got.  We  should  employ  a  variant  of 
the  total  unemployment  rate— stabi-  > 
lized  by  averaging  that  measure  over  a 
3-month  period  in  each  State— to 
assure  that  States  and  their  long-term 
uneoutloyed  workers  are  treated 
fairly. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  financing  of 
the  program  should  be  arranged  so 
that,  as  a  State's  unemployment  rate 
increases,  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  an  increasing  share  of  the 
benefits  in  that  SUte.  This  is  Justified 
because  heavy  unemployment  in  any 
State  largely  will  be  the  result  of  eco- 
mnnie  circumstances  beyond  its  con- 
troL  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  mini- 
mise future  additions  to  the  heavy 
debts  that  have  been  incurred  by  the 
trust  funds  of  those  States  that  have 
been  hit  hardest  by  unemployment  in 
the  current  recession.  To  ignore  this 
situation  may  result  in  ever-increasing 
employer  taxation  in  these  States. 
This  would  serve  as  a  disincentive  to 
private  sector  hiring— with  the  great- 
est increases  in  taxes  falling  in  the 
States  that  have  had  the  worst  unem- 
ployment and  are  in  greatest  need  of 
new  hiring.  For  similar  reasons,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  that,  as  a  State's 
unemployment  increases  and  more 
benefit  weeks  are  provided  to  Jobless 
workers,  an  increasing  share  of  the 
Federal  share  of  benefits  will  be  paid 
from  general  revenues  rather  than  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Trust  Fund- 
again  to  prevent  employers  from 
having  to  shoulder  cotmterproductlve 
taxes. 

In  1983.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Hnm]  and  several  other  Sena- 
tors in  introducing  legislation— S. 
1784— to  make  the  improvements  that 
badly  need  to  be  made.  Today.  I  again 
am  introducing  legislation  for  this 
purpose.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  wiU  reflect  various  adjustments 
made  in  the  bill  introduced  during  the 
98th  Congress,  intended  to  focus  it 
more  specifically  on  the  problems  re- 
quiring attention. 

I  also  should  point  out  that,  because 
it  will  take  a  number  of  States  some 
time  to  bring  their  own  State  laws  into 
accord  with  the  changes  in  Federal 
law  we  propose,  our  bill  includes  a 
transition  provision  consisting  princi- 
pally of  a  scaled-down  version  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Program  now  in  effect. 

States  may  take  advantage  of  the 
new  program  established  by  our  bill 
whenever  they  are  able  after  it  is  en- 
acted, but  are  not  required  to  do  so 
untU  several  months  after  their  legis- 
latures adjourn  after  they  next  con- 
vene in  regular  session. 

During  a  welcome  time  of  general 
economic  advancement,  we  must  not 
forget    those    are    the    victims    and 


remain  the  victims  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment. We  must  take  steps  to 
asstue  that  the  cushion  of  unemploy- 
ment assistance  actually  is  available  to 
those  who  need  it.  Just  as  Important, 
we  should  act  now,  while  the  failings 
of  the  UI  system  are  fresh  in  our 
minds,  to  assure  that  the  system  will 
operate  more  fairly,  dependably,  and 
efficiently  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  insert  in  the 
RicoKO  immediately  following  my 
statement  a  fact  sheet  about  this  legis- 
lation; a  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  total  unemplojnnent  rate, 
the  instired  imemployment  rate,  and 
the  total  number  of  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  available  to  Jobless 
workers  in  my  State  over  the  course  of 
the  past  several  years;  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 
RspukCSMurr   or   the   CuBMBrr   Extbidbd 

Bunrrt  un  FmnAL  Suppldibiital  Com- 

pmSATIOIl  PlOGKAMS  WITH  A  COHSOUOATKD 

Pkookam 

majoi  nuucmjeb  smbooid  iii  s.  •••  (i9th 
coMoasss) 

I.  There  should  be  only  one  program  pro- 
vidlng  unemployment  benefits  beyond  those 
available  under  states'  bsstc  U.L  progrsms, 
rather  than  two  which  are  poorly  coordinat- 
ed and  whose  relationship  to  each  other  is 
inconsistent  and  confusing. 

n.  There  should  be  an  increasing  number 
of  weeks  of  benefits  available  under  the  con- 
solidated program  ss  the  level  of  a  state's 
unemployment  Increases  (much  as  In  the 
Supplemental  Compensation  program). 

m.  The  availability  of  a<ldltlonal  weeks  of 
benefits  (beyond  those  In  a  state's  basic  pro- 
gram)—with  the  number  of  additional  weeks 
based  on  the  state's  unemployment  level- 
should  be  on  a  permanent  stand-by  basis 
under  the  consolidated  program,  ao  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  set  In  place  addi- 
tional benefits  as  In  the  esse  of  the  Supple- 
mental Compensation  program,  and  so  that 
these  additional  benef  lU  will  be  available  to 
states  and  multi-state  regions  that  suffer 
from  high  unemployment  even  when  the 
nation  as  a  whole  Is  not  suffering  from  over- 
all high  unemployment  and  Congress  there- 
fore would  be  unlikely  to  act  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  of  additional  benefits. 

IV.  As  a  state's  level  of  imemployment  In- 
creases, the  federal  share  of  costs  should  In- 
crease for  the  benefits  under  the  consolidat- 
ed program— as  should  the  portion  of  the 
costs  borne  by  the  federal  government  that 
are  paid  with  federal  general  revenues.  This 
Is  true  because  the  cause  of  persistent  high 
unemployment  on  a  statewide  basis  almost 
always  can  be  traced  beyond  the  state's  bor- 
ders to  national  economic  policy  and  even 
International  economic  clrcumstanoes— both 
far  beyond  the  control  of  that  state  and  its 
workers,  businesses,  and  government.  States 
and  employers  within  them  should  not  be 
required  to  bear  the  marginal  costs  of  un- 
employment insurance  when  unemployment 
is  the  result  of  massive  mscroeconomic 
forces  beyond  their  control. 

V.  The  Insured  Unemployment  Rate 
(I.U.R.)  has  proved  itself  to  be  unsuitable  as 
a  sole  determinant  of  state  eligibility  for  ad- 
ditional unemployment  benefits,  excluding 


from  eligibility  many  states  with  very  high 
unemployment.  Until  a  preferable  determi- 
nant can  be  devised  and  the  I.U.R.  replaced 
with  It.  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits  for  which  state  qualifies 
under  the  consolidated  program  should  be 
made  both  with  the  I.UJl.  and  with  an  al- 
ternative determinant  of  eligibility  VtaA 
better  reflects  the  need  for  additional  bene- 
fits beyond  those  provided  by  states'  basic 
programs— and  long-term  unemployed  work- 
ers in  those  states  should  be  eligible  for  the 
higher  number  of  weelu  of  additional  bene- 
fits resulting  from  use  of  the  two  determi- 
nants. A  variant  of  the  Total  Unemploy- 
ment Rate  (T.U.R.)  is  the  best  sltemative 
currenUy  available,  and  Its  Immediate  use  is 
recommended.  However,  a  concentrated 
study  should  be  conducted  to  see  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  devise  some  messure  of  a  state's 
need  for  additional  benefits  that  would  be 
preferable  to  both  the  I.UJI.  and  tlie  T.U Jt. 
variant. 

nOBDIATS  OBJSCnvXS  OP  THE  LXOISLATIOH 

(1)  Avoid  the  problems  with  the  Extended 
Benefits  program,  whereby  many  states 
with  high  unemployment  have  been  Ineligi- 
ble to  participate  because  of  various 
"quirks"  In  the  program's  eligibility  criteria: 

(2)  Relate  logically  to  the  severity  of  un- 
employment in  each  state  the  number  bf 
weeks  of  unemployment  insurance  beyond 
those  In  the  state's  basic  program  that  are 
available  in  the  state— so  that  benefit  dura- 
tion can  be  better  understood  by  the  public, 
by  public  policymakers,  by  businesses  re- 
quired to  support  part  of  benefit  costs 
through  employment  ttaes.  and  by  Jobless 
workers  needing  the  benefits; 

(3)  Offer  some  relief  to  states  from  the 
terrible  pressures  on  unemployment  trust 
funds  caused  by  heavy  eligibility  for  ex- 
tended benefits  when  those  states  are  beset 
by  high  unemployment— now  or  in  the 
future;  ai.J 

(4)  Remove  the  necessity  for  special  Con- 
gressional action  during  periods  of  extreme 
economic  distress  to  provide  benefit  dura- 
tion beyond  that  In  the  Extended  Benefits 
program,  which  results  in  harmful  delays  of 
additional  assistance  reaching  the  unem- 
ployed In  economically  distressed  states. 

BSHBPil  AHD  PIMAMCIHO  STKUCT0IX  OP  THE 
PKOOSAM 

The  proposed  program  replaces  both  the 
Extended  Benefits  and  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  programs. 

The  following  benefits  will  be  available  to 
each  state's  long-term  unemployed  persons, 
baaed  on  the  state's  Insured  Unemployment 
Rate  (lUR)  or  on  a  variant  (described 
below)  of  its  Total  Unemployment  Rate 
(TUR)— whichever  results  In  a  greater 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits,  with  costs 
being  covered  by  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments as  indicated: 
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OTHKB  iter  SraCIPICATIOHS  OP  TBS 
COffSOLIDATBD  PaOGBAM 

When  a  state's  eligibility  is  determined  on 
the  basis  of  l4  lUR,  beneflU  wlU  be  payable 
beginning  th^  third  week  after  the  second 
consecutive  ifeek  in  wlilch  the  state  meets 
or  exceeds  tlie  4.00  percent  lUR  tlureshold 
(as  a  l»-week  laverage). 

A  state's  l|-week  lUR  in  the  week  used 
for  eligitillity'  computations  must  be  at  least 
100  percent  of  the  average  of  the  13-week 
lUR  computed  in  the  same  week  In  each  of 
the  prior  six  {years  (the  "prior  years  test"). 
If  a  state  fails  to  meet  the  "100  percent  of 
prior  years  test."  but  meets  a  "90  percent  of 
prior  years  test."  It  will  be  eligHfle  for  one 
tier  below  that  for  which  its  13-week  lUR 
alone  would  aualif  y  it.  If  a  state  meets  only 
an  "80  peroeat  of  prior  years  test."  it  will  be 
eligible  for  ^ko  tiers  below  that  for  whi(A 
its  13-we^  IITR  alone  would  qualify  it.  If  a 
state  meets  oiily  a  "70  pocent  of  prior  years 
test."  it  WiU  be  eligible  tm  three  tiers  below 
ttiat  for  whi<^  its  IS-week  lUR  alone  would 
qualify  it.      i 

The  TUR  nrlant  for  any  state  is  comput- 
ed by  averaging  the  TURs  reported  by  the 
VS.  Departiaent  of  Labor  (UBDoL)  for  the 
two  most  r«^ent  months  for  which 
state-by-stats  TUR  statistics  are  %\ 

When  a  stijte's  eligibility  Is 
the  basis  of  lis  TUR  variant,  benefits  will  be 
payable  begi^iing  the  week  after  the  week 
in  which  USDoL  announces  state-by-state 
TUR  statistics  for  a  month  and  the  average 
of  that  states's  TUR  or  that  month  and  the 
preceding  mbnth  equals  or  exceeds  9  per- 
cent. 

Once  a  staite  has  "triggered  <m"  to  bNie- 
flts  under  the  consolidated  program,  the 
number  of  wedcs  of  benefits  for  which  it  Is 
eligible  wiU  lemaln  the  same  for  a  polod  of 
six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  every  period  of  six 
weeks  following  commencement  of  benefits, 
the  number  of  weeks  of  lienefits  for  the 
next  slx-weA  period  wHl  be  redetermined 
by  using  thejIUR  and  TUR  variant  methods 
descritied  above.  At  such  a  re<letennlnatinn 
point,  if  the  state's  13-week  average  lUR 
falls  lielow  4.0  percent  during  the  most 
recent  weekjtor  wliich  It  has  been  computed 
snd  the  week  preceding  that  week,  state  eli- 
gibility for  Voiefits  under  the  consolidated 
program  wll^  cease  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  we^  following  the  second  consecutive 
week  during  which  the  state's  lUR  feU 
t>elow  4.0  pttcent  unless  the  state  qualifies 
under  the  "tUR  variant  calculation.  When 
the  state  f  sfls  to  qualify  under  eith«-  the 
lUR  or  the  TUR  variant  calculation,  no 
person  In  the  state  may  gain  digibillty  for 
benefits  undpr  the  constrildated  program. 

When  a  person  becomes  eligHile  for  any 
lienefits  to  ^  paid  undw  tlie  consolidated 
program,  he  will  be  eligible  for  the  number 
of  weda  of  I  benef  iU  for  whkdi  the  state  Is 
eligible  at  the  time  he  gains  eUgtbOity  for 
these  additional  benefits,  and  will  remain  el- 
igible for  tmt  number  of  werts  of  benefits 
regardless  dl  whether  the  state  falls  to  a 
lower  tier  of  benefits  or  becomes  ineligible 
for  continued  partidpatloo  in  the  coosoll- 
dated  program  altogether— unleas  the  state 
falls  from  cAie  tier  of  benefit  duration  to  a 
tier  two  or  more  ttelow  it  during  ttie  course 
of  the  IndtvUual's  eligiliility  for  these  bene- 
fits. In  wlikti  esse  his  duration  of  benefits 
will  be  sdjusted  to  the  proper  number  of 
weelcs  at  tkat  lower  tier  (by  subtracting 
from  the  niimber  of  we^s  of  benefits  pay- 
able at  that;  lower  tier  the  number  of  we^a 
of  t>enef  its  imder  this  program  that  previ- 
ously were  dald  to  that  individual— but  in  no 
wHl  uiat  numl>er  be  fewer  than  3 


weeks).  When  a  state  rises  to  a  higher  tier 
of  benefit  duration,  each  individual  who  liss 
exhausted  the  number  of  wedu  of  l>enefits 
availaiile  at  the  lower  tier  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  13  weeks  and  who  re- 
mains In  current  benefit  status  will  l>e  enti- 
tled to  the  numt>er  of  sdditional  weeks  of 
benefits  determined  by  subtrscting  the 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits  tmder  this  con- 
solidated program,  which  he  has  received 
during  his  "benefit  year"  from  the  numtwr 
of  weeks  of  benefits  for  which  the  state  is 
quslified  in  the  tier  to  which  it  hss  newly 
risen- provided  that  no  person  may  receive 
mme  thsn  38  weeks  of  tienefits  imder  this 
consolidated  program  during  any  one  "bene- 
fit year."  (In  order  to  qualify  for  the  pro- 
gram initially,  a  person  must  have  a  current 
"lieneflt  year,"  however,  the  person  may 
continue  to  claim  benefits  for  the  duration 
of  his  original  entltlnnent  (or  expanded  en- 
titlement if  his  entitlement  is  Increased 
when  the  state  rises  to  a  higher  benefit  tier) 
even  if  his  "benefit  year"  ends  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  entitlement). 

If  a  state  l>ecomes  eligible  again  for  the 
eonsolidated  program  after  losing  eligibility, 
a  person  still  receiving  lienefits  (i.e.,  he  hss 
not  exhausted  benefits  from  the  prior 
period  of  sUte  eliglbUlty)  will  be  eligible  for 
the  gTMter  of  (1)  the  number  of  weeks  of 
benefits  in  bis  initial  entitlement  imder  the 
consolidated  program,  or  (2)  the  number  of 
we^s  of  l>enefits  tmder  the  consolidated 
program  for  which  he  would  be  eligible  in 
the  state's  new  period  of  eligibility  minus 
the  number  of  weeks  he  already  had  re- 
ceived. 

The  sharing  of  financial  responsibility  for 
benefits  between  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, and  the  division  of  the  federal 
government's  share  between  FUTA  and  gen- 
nal  revenues,  will  be  established  at  the  time 
a  person's  initial  claim  for  lieneflts  under 
this  consolidated  program  is  processed, 
based  on  the  Uer  for  which  the  state  is  eligi- 
ble at  that  time.  If  the  l>enef iclary  becomes 
eligible  for  additional  weeks  of  benefits 
whm  the  state  later  moves  to  a  higher  tier, 
the  additional  weeks  will  be  financed  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  for  that  higher 
tier. 

WhUe  benefit  duration  is  stated  in  the 
ctiart  above  in  increments  of  whole  weeks, 
the  actual  duration  for  any  individual  will 
be  the  leaser  of  the  following:  For  the  7- 
week  tier.  7  weeks  or  27  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal entiUonent  In  the  state's  basic  program: 
for  the  14-week  tier.  14  weeks  or  54  percent 
of  the  orlgliuki  entltement:  for  the  21-week 
tier.  21  weeks  or  81  percent  of  the  original 
entitlonent;  and  for  the  28-week  tier.  28 
we^s  or  108  percent  of  the  original  entitle- 
ment. 

If  the  state  determines  that  labor  market 
conditions  in  both  the  laltor  market  areas  in 
which  an  Individual  works  and  resides  are  so 
deprosed  that  efforts  normally  required 
likely  will  not  result  in  employment,  the 
state  is  granted  nexibility  (in  accord  with 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lalwr)  to  modify  for  that  individual 
the  Ext«ided  Benefits  (snd  Supplemental 
Compensation)  digibillty  requirement  that 
all  applicants/recipients  actively  seek  work 
and  provide  evidence  of  their  search  to  the 
Employment  Service. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  program,  an  unemployed  person  must 
participate  in  one  week  of  an  intensive  Job 
search  program  administered  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service  If  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice requests  such  participation  and  provides 
such  a  program  that  is  accessible  to  the  un- 
employed person. 


No  action  taken  by  a  state  in  order  to 
bring  its  laws  into  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  will  affect  lU  eligibility 
ior  existing  provisions  of  law  allowing  pref- 
erential treatment  with  revect  to  interest 
payments  on  federal  loans  to  state  trust 
funds  or  to  the  level  of  credit  allowed 
against  the  FUTA  tax  imposed  on  employ- 
ers in  the  state. 

THAHSmOM  PBOVISIOKS 

The  effective  date  of  all  ctianges  noted 
above  will  vary  in  each  state.  Each  state 
must  modify  its  program  to  align  with  the 
new  federal  requirements  no  later  than  two 
montlis  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  that  state's  legislature  that 
adjourns  no  earlier  than  four  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Extended  Benefits  program  and  the  Supple- 
mental Benefits  program  (if  any  is  still  in 
effect  at  that  time)  wiU  cease  to  be  available 
to  unemployed  persons  in  that  state  on  that 
date.  Until  that  date,  the  state  may  proceed 
under  current  law  (ss  that  law  may  other- 
wise be  modified  in  the  meantime). 

An  F8C  program  is  enacted  as  an  interim 
program,  available  (as  restricted  in  the  prior 
paragraph)  through  March  31.  1986.  gener- 
ally modeled  after  the  FSC  program  as  it 
was  amended  by  PL  98-135— with  two 
changes:  the  benefit  schedule  is  changed  as 
depicted  on  the  chart  below;  and  the  alter- 
native  benefit  duration  determinant  of  the 
TUR  variant  descrit>ed  in  the  sectlcm  of 
specifications  for  the  consolidated  program 
may  lie  used  to  determine  eligibility  (whUe 
the  long-term  lUR  alternative  determinant 
is  deleted),  so  that  a  state  wiU  be  eligible  for 
the  higher  numtier  of  weeks  of  lienefits  for 
which  it  qualifies  under  the  lUK  or  the 
TUR  variant. 
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States  may  disregard  the  120  percent 
factor  in  the  Extended  Benefits  Program. 

STUDY 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  required  to 
make  a  study  of  new  and  more  accurate 
measurements  of  unemploymrat  for  use  as 
"triggers"  in  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams, and  to  sulmiit  its  findings  and  reoMn- 
mendatlons  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills 
Act. 

S.899 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepretentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled, 

SHOKT  TITLE 

SEcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Extended  Unemployment  Conuiensation 
Act  of  1985". 

mniBEK  OP  WEEKS  OP  EXTEHim 
OHEIIPLOTltEirT  COMFBKSATIOH 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  202(bKl)  of  the  Feder- 
al-State Extended  Unemployment  C^ompen- 
satlon  Act  of  1970  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  amount  of 
extended  compensation  payable  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  eligibility  period  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  established  in  such  indi- 
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vMual'B  Mcount  for  the  benefit  yemr  in 
whlefa  mch  dIgibiUty  period  bedns.": 

(S)  in  autaparMnph  (A),  by  striklnc  out 
"SO  per  centum"  and  inwrtinc  in  lieu  tbere- 
of  "the  applicable  percentage,  determined 
under  para^apha  <3)  and  (3),"; 

(3)  in  miiparacraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
•thirteen":  and  inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  applkablf  limit  determined  under 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (3).":  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"thtaty-nine"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  number  equal  to  36  plus  the  applicable 
Umlt  determined  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3).". 

(b)  Section  303(b>  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graidi  (4)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
U)  the  foQoiwing  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  applicable  percentage  and  appli- 
cable Umlt  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 


"(A)  108  percent,  and  28  weeks,  in  the  case 
of  weeks  beginning  In  a  tier  IV  pCTlod: 

"(B)  81  percent,  and  31  weeks,  in  the  case 
of  weeks  beginning  in  a  tier  m  period: 

"(C)  54  percent,  and  14  weeks,  in  the  case 
of  weeks  beginning  in  a  tier  n  period:  and 

"(D)  3T  percent,  and  7  weeks.  In  the  case 
of  weeks  t««gintifatf  in  a  tier  I  period,  ss  such 
periods  are  defined  in  section  303. 

"(3XA)  Bsoept  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  the  applicable  percent- 
age and  applicable  limit  for  an  individual's 
compensation  account  shaU  be  based  upon 
the  applicable  percentage  and  applicable 
limit  In  effect  for  the  tier  period  in  which 
such  Indtvldual's  eUgibUity  period  begins, 
and  sbaU  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to 
such  individual  for  the  duration  of  such  eU- 
glblUty  period,  without  regard  to  subse- 
quent changes  in  the  applicable  percentage 
or  applicable  limit  In  effect  for  such  State, 
and  without  regard  to  whether  the  ex- 
tended benefits  period  (which  was  in  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  his  eUglbUity  period) 


"(B)  If.  during  an  Individual's  eUgibUity 
period,  the  applicable  percentage  and  appU- 
eable  Umit  for  the  State  f  aU  more  than  one 
tier,  the  applicable  percentage  and  applica- 
ble limit  for  such  Individual's  account  shaU 
'  e  reduced  to  those  in  effect  at  such  lower 
tier,  but  any  compensation  paid  to  such  in- 
dlvtilhial  by  reason  of  the  higher  applicable 
percentage  jind  applicable  Umlt  previously 
in  effect  l^D  not  be  considered  an  overpay- 
ment. 

"(C)  If.  during  an  Individual's  eUgibUity 
period,  the  State  was  at  tier  n  or  higher, 
and  its  extended  l)enefit  period  (which  was 
in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  individual's 
eligiMUty  period)  ends,  the  applicable  per- 
centage and  applicable  Umlt  for  such  Indi- 
vidual's account  shaU  be  reduced  to  8  per- 
cent and  3  weeks,  but  any  compensation 
paid  to  such  individual  by  reason  of  the 
higher  applicable  percentage  and  applicable 
limit  previously  in  effect  shaU  not  be  consid- 
ered an  overpayment. 

"(D)  If,  while  an  IndlvidiuU  Is  receiving  ex- 
tended beneflts  or  within  13  weeks  thereaf- 
ter, the  applicable  percentage  and  applica- 
ble limit  for  the  State  increase,  the  applica- 
ble percentage  and  applicable  limit  for  such 
individual's  account  shaU  be  Increased  to 
such  higher  percentage  and  limit.". 

(C)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4).  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(3)  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  Interstate  claim  not 
described  In  paragraph  (1),  the  applicable 
percentage  and  appUcable  Umit  shaU  be 


those  in  effect  for  the  State  in  which  the  in- 
dividual Is  fUlng  the  interstate  claim.". 

ajLiiMuaD  Baairii  rouoos:  suisrii  mas 

Sac.  3.  (a)  SecUon  303  of  the  Federal-SUte 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"KxiuiMD  BuiriT  mioDs:  BBMsrii  mas 

"Sic.  203.  (a)  Beginning  and  Ending.— An 
extended  benefit  period  for  a  State  shaU 
begin  with  the  third  week  after  the  first 
week  for  which  there  is  a  State  'on'  indica- . 
tor,  and  shaU  end  with  the  third  wedc  after 
the  first  week  for  which  there  is  a  State 
'off  indicator. 

"(b)  Stats  'Om'  Ikdicatob.— There  is  a 
State  'on'  Indicator  for  a  week  if— 

"(1)  the  State's  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment— 

"(AKI)  is  4.0  percent  or  greater  for  the  13- 
week  period  ending  with  such  week,  and  for 
the  IS-week  period  ending  with  the  week 
preceding  such  week,  or 

"(U)  is  5.0  percent  or  greater  for  the  13- 
week  pnlod  ending  with  such  week,  and 

"(B)  for  the  13-week  period  ending  with 
such  week,  equals  or  exceeds  the  necessary 
percentage  of  the  average  of  such  rate  for 
the  comparable  13-week  periods  in  the  prior 
6  years  in  order  to  qualify  for  any  benefit 
tier  (as  determined  under  subsection  (eX3)): 
or 

"(3)  the  average  of  the  State's  total  rate 
of  civilian  imemployment  (unadjusted)  for 
the  3  most  recent  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  week  for  which  such  rate  is 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics is  0.0  percent  or  greater. 

"(c)  State  'Opt'  Ihoicator.— There  Is  a 
State  'off  Indicator  for  a  week  if— 

"(1)  there  Is  not  a  State  'on'  Indicator  for 
such  week: 

"(2)  such  week  is  a  redetermination  week 
(as  described  in  subsection  (dX2)):  and 

"(3)  the  State's  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment— 

"(A)  is  less  than  4.0  percent  for  the  13- 
week  period  ending  with  such  week,  and  for 
the  13-week  period  ending  with  the  week 
prec«Mling  such  week:  or 

"(B)  fails  to  qualify  the  SUte  for  any  tier 
as  determined  under  section  (eK3). 

"(d)  TlXB  PSaiODB.— 

"(1)  ImriAL  PBUOOS.— An  initial  tier 
period  is  the  first  6  weeks  of  any  extended 
benefit  period.  The  SUte's  initial  tier  shaU 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  third 
week  preceding  the  tier  period  and  shaU 
remain  the  same  for  the  6  weeks  of  such 
period. 

"(2)  CowTinumo  mioDs;  axDiTxaMiHA- 
noMs.— Three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
any  tier  period,  a  redetermination  shaU  be 
made  of  whether  there  is  a  State  'on'  or  'off 
indicator  for  such  week,  and  whether  the 
State's  tier  for  such  week  has  changed.  If 
there  Is  not  a  State  'off  Indicator  for  such 
week,  a  new  8-week  tier  period  shaU  begin 
with  the  third  week  foUowlng  such  week, 
and  the  State's  tier  shaU  be  determined  for 
such  8-week  period.  If  there  Is  a  State  "oil" 
Indicator  for  such  week,  the  extended  bene- 
fit period  ShaU  end  with  the  third  week  fol- 
lowing such  redetermination. 

"(e)  Bmrrr  Tnas.— 

"(1)  In  axMiBAL.— Subject  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2).  a  SUte  shaU  be  at  the  highest 
tier  in  column  A  of  the  chart  appearing 
below  for  which— 

"(A)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
for  the  period  consisting  of  the  week  of  the 
determination  or  redetermination  and  the 
immediately  preceding  12  weeks  falls  within 
the  range  shown  in  column  B;  or 


"(B)  the  average  of  the  total  rate  of  dvU- 
Ian  unemployment  (unadjusted)  for  the  2 
moat  recent  months  immediately  preceding 
the  week  of  the  determination  or  redetermi- 
nation for  whtoh  such  rate  Is  available  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  falls  within 
the  range  shown  in  column  C. 
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"(2)  SraciAL  KUix— If  a  State  does  not 
qualify  for  any  tier  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  but  remains  in  an  extended 
benefit  period  by  reason  of  subsection  (cX3), 
such  State  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  at  tier  I. 

"(3)  RiDUcnoii  IN  nxg  baskd  on  ••tsak  av- 


"(A)  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  tier  under 
paragraph  (1)  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment,  a  State's  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  for  the  IS-week  period 
described  in  paragraph  (IXA)  must  also 
equal  or  exceed  100  percent  of  the  average 
of  such  rate  for  the  comparable  13-week  pe- 
riods in  the  prior  8  years. 

"(B)  If  a  State's  rate  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  subparagraph  (A),  such  State 
may  nevertheless  qualify  for  a  lower  tier  on 
the  basis  of  its  rate  of  iiyured  unonploy- 
ment  as  f oUows: 

"(i)  The  SUte  shaU  qualify  for  the  next 
lower  tier  (if  any)  if  such  rate  for  the  13- 
week  period  described  In  paragraph  (IXA) 
equals  or  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  average 
of  such  rate  for  the  comparable  13-week  pe- 
riods In  the  prior  8  yean. 

"(U)  The  SUte  ShaU  qualify  for  the  second 
lower  tier  (if  any)  If  such  rate  for  such  13- 
week  period  equals  or  exceeds  80  percent  of 
such  average. 

"(Ul)  The  State  shaU  qualify  for  the  third 
lower  tier  (if  any)  if  such  rate  for  such  13- 
week  period  equals  or  exceeds  70  percent  of 
such  average. 

"(f)  EuGiBUJTT  Pbuod.— An  individual's 
ellglblUty  period  for  any  benefit  year  shaU 
consist  of  the  first  week  in  such  benefit  year 
for  which  he  meeta  the  requlremenU  of  sec- 
Uon  302(aXl)  and  which  is  in  an  extended 
benefiU  period,  and  aU  weeks  thereafter  In 
such  benefit  year  for  which  he  continues  to 
be  unemployed  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  If,  at  the  end  of  such  benefit 
year,  such  Individual  is  receiving  extended 
compensation  and  has  not  exhausted  such 
compensation,  his  ellglblUty  period  shaU 
continue  for  any  subsequent  consecutive 
weeks  of  unemployment  in  which  he  meets 
the  requlremenU  of  this  Act  untU  he  has 
exhausted  his  extended  compensation. 

"(g)  Rats  op  Insuhxd  UNmPLOTifXNT.— (1) 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Urm  'rate 
of  insured  unemployment'  means  the  per- 
centage arrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  average  weekly  number  of  indi- 
viduals filing  claims  for  regular  compensa- 
tion for  weeks  of  unemployment  with  re- 
spect to  the  specified  period,  as  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  reporU  made  by  the 
SUte  agency  to  the  Secretary,  by 

"(B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ment for  the  specified  period. 

"(2)  The  rate  o^  insured  unemployment 
for  any  13-week  period  shaU  be  determined 
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by  referened  to  the  average  monthly  cov- 
ered employment  under  the  State  law  for 
the  first  foia:  of  the  most  recent  six  calen- 
dar quarters  [ending  before  the  dose  of  such 
period.". 

^atmxhts  to  RAxn 
Sac.  4.  (a)  I  SecUon  304(a)  of  the  Federal- 
SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Compenaa- 
tlon  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  fev  redeslgnat- 


I  The 


ing 
and  (4), 
and 

"(1) 
amount 
(as  del 
sum  of  t 
and  the 
toindl' 

"(2) 
graph  (3). 

"(A)  90 
tlonpaid 

"(B)  80 
tlonpaid 

"(C)  70 
tionpaM 


(2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (1) 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  f (blowing: 
shaU  be  paid  to  each  State  an 
to  the  applicable  percentage 
under  paragraph  (3))  of  ttie 
e  extoided  compensation 
[e  regular  compensation  paid 
under  the  State  law. 
as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
applicable  percentage  is— 
it  with  respect  to  compensa- 
a  tier  IV  period: 
it  with  reveet  to  compensa- 
a  tier  in  period: 
it  with  rwpect  to 
,  a  tier  n  period;  and 
"(b)  80  percent  with  respect  to 
tion  paid  during  a  tier  I  period.". 

(b)  Sectioii  204(b)  of  sudi  Act  is  amoid- 

ed-        ; 

(1)  in  the  heading  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"Shareable"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sharable":  and 

(2)  by  striUng  out  "suboectian  (aXlXA)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(aXl)". 

(c)  Section  204(c)  of  such  Act  is  ammded 
to  read  as  f  oQows: 

"SRAXAkU  RlGDLAa  COMRNSATIOH 

"(c)  For  burpobes  of  subaeotlon  (aXl), 
'sharaUe  regular  compensation'  means  reg- 
ular competition  paid  to  an  individual  for 
a  week  of  Unemployment  in  such  individ- 
ual's eligibility  period— 

"(1)  to  Xhk  extent  that  such  amount  ex- 
ceeds an  ambnt  equal  to  38  times  the  aver- 
age weekly  benefit  amount  (including  allow- 
ances for  de^endenU)  for  weeks  of  total  un- 
employment, payable  to  sucb  iitdivldual 
under  the  State  law  in  the  benefit  year  in 
which  such  4UglblUty  period  bKbis:  and 

"(2)  which  would  quaUfy  aV'sharaUe  ex- 
tended oomiknsatlon'  under  subsection  (b) 
if  it  were  'extended  compensation'.". 

(d)  SecttoQ  205(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  but  "beginning  In  an  extended 
benefit  period". 

TO  XXTSNDD  UNBMPLOTiaDIT 
O01fFKNSATION  AOOOUNT 

c.  S.  Section  905(b)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  loUowifig  new  paragraph: 

"(4XA)  In  |additi<»  to  the  amounte  trans- 
ferred into  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  account  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  tbere  are  authorlied  to  be  appro- 
priated, wiUiout  fiscal  year  limitation,  to 
such  acoouni  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(1)  80  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral payments  required  to  be  made  to  States 
under  secUo^  204(aXl)  of  Uie  Federal-SUte 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970[with  reject  to  compensation 
paid  during  4  tier  IV  period;  plus 

"(U)  80  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  paymenU  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  tier  in  period:  plus 

"(Ul)  40  pM'cent  of  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  payi^enU  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  tier  n  period:  plus 

"(Iv)  30  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  payAiento  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  during  a  tier  I  period. 


"(B)  Amounte  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  shaU  not  be  required  to 
be  repaid.". 

JOB  SIABCH  PBOVISIONS 

Sic.  8.  (a)  SecUon  202(aXSXAXU)  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
CompenaaUon  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "seeking  work"  the  following: 
":  except  that,  the  State,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  may  modify 
the  requirement  of  this  clause  to  take  into 
account  any  determlnaUon  by  the  State 
that  labor  market  oondiU<n>s  in  the  labor 
market  area  in  which  such  individual  last 
worked,  and  in  the  labor  marltet  area  in 
which  such  individual  resides,  are  so  de- 
pressed that  acUvely  seeking  work  likely 
wUl  not  result  in  employment.". 

(b)  SecUon  202(aX3XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  ":  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iU)  unless  he  participates  in  an  intensive 
1-we^  Job  search  program  administered  by 
the  finploymmt  Service,  if  requested  to  so 
participate.". 

■0SAI.  OP  PIDDAL  SUFTLnfEHTAI. 
OOMRNSATION  PBOGHAM 

Sk.  7.  Subject  to  secU<m  8,  the  Federal 
Supplemmtal  CompenaaUon  Act  of  1982  is 
repealed. 

EFPSCnVKDATK 

Sk.  8.  The  amendmenU  and  repeal  made 
by  seeUons  2  through  7  of  this  Act  shaU 
become  effecUve  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  but  any  State  may  choose 
to  delay  the  applicabiUty  of  such  amend- 
mente  and  repeal  to  that  SUte  unUl  a  date 
not  later  than  the  flrst  day  of  the  third 
month  which  foUows  the  first  adjournment 
of  a  session  of  such  SUte's  legislature, 
which  adjournment  occurs  no  earUer  than 
four  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

IBANSinON  FHOVISIONS 

Sk.  9.  (a)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this 
section  ShaU  apply  only  to  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  CompensaUon 
Act  of  1970,  and  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensatiim  Act  of  1982,  as  those  Acts 
apply  (without  regard  to  any  amendmenU 
or  repeal  made  by  secUons  2  through  7  of 
this  Act)  to  those  SUtes  which  choose  to 
delay  the  applicabiUty  of  the  amendmenU 
and  rqDeal  made  by  secUons  2  through  7  as 
provided  in  secUon  8. 

(bXl)  Seuiion  802(fX2)  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1984" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "March  31, 
1988". 

(2)  SecUon  805(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "April  1, 1984"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "April  1, 1988". 

(c)  SecUon  602(eX3)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (BXIXI),  by  inserting 
"described  in  subparagraph  (C)"  after  "ap- 
pUcable range"; 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (BXIXII) 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(n)  the  average  of  the  total  rate  of  civU- 
ian  unemployment  (unadjusted)  for  the  two 
months  immediately  preceding  such  week 
falls  within  the  appUcable  range  described 
In  subparagraph  (D).": 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (BXU),  by  striking  out 
"if  subcUuse  (I)"  and  aU  that  foUows  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "if  the  appUcable 
trigger  is  not  on  for  such  week.": 


(4)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  inserting  "of 
Insured  unemployment"  after  "applicable 
range": 

(5)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D) 
and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F); 

(6)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  foUowlng: 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
applicable  range  of  total  unemployment  is 
as  follows: 


"In  tlie  caw  of  a: 
S*perorat  period . 

5-pei'oent  period. 


4  peicent  period . 


The  appUcable  rsnce  Is: 

A  rate  equal  to  or  es- 

eeedinc  11.0  pereent. 
_..   A  rate  equal  to  or  es- 
eeedlns    lOA  percent, 
but  leas  tla^ljO  per- 
cent. / 

A  rate  equu  to  or  ez- 

cffdlns    tJt    pereent, 
but  leM  than  lOJ)  per- 
cent. 
Low-unemployment  A  rate  \em  than  9J6  per- 

perlod.  cent.":  and 

(7)  in  subparagraph  (FXi)  as  so  redesig- 
nated, by  striking  out ":  exo^t  that"  and  aU 
that  follows,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(d)  Section  80a(eX2XA)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "8"  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  coliunn  headed  "The  applicable 
Umlt  is:",  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "0". 

(e)  SecUon  303(dX2)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "March  30,  1977"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  of  the  en- 
actmmt  of  the  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1985": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and 

(3)  by  striking  out ",  and  (U)  the  figure  '5' 
contained  In  subparagraph  (B)  thereof  were 
•6' ". 

STUDT  OP  MXASUSKiaNTS  OP  UNUrLOTMLNT 

Sic.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  con- 
duct a  study,  and  shaU  report  the  resulU  of 
such  study  to  Congreas  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  with  reqDect  to  altemaUves  to  the  rate 
of  insured  unemployment,  which  would  be 
available  with  reject  to  aU  States,  whidi 
might  provide  a  more  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  employmoit  and  labor  market 
situaUon  in  each  State. 

AMBHDIIXNTS  SHALL  NOT  APPKT  STATX 
SOLVKNCT  PROVISION  RELATING  TO  LOANS 

Sk.  11.  For  purposes  of  section  3302(fX2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Codit  of  1954  and 
secUon  1202(bX8)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  actions  taken  by  a  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  any  requirement  of  this 
Act.  or  the  amendmenU  made  by  this  Act, 
shaU  not  be  considered  a  State  acUcm  which 
results  or  wiU  result  in  a  net  decrease  in  the 
solveitcy  of  the  SUte  unemployment  com- 
pensaUon  system. 
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IS  and  F8C— would  be  remedied.  In- 
stead of  simply  using  the  often  Inaccu- 
rate FDR  measure  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  benefits,  the  new  program 
would  give  States  the  option  of  using 
the  total  imemployment  rate  to  deter- 
mine their  eligibility.  This  provision  U 
an  important  reform,  and  based  on  a 
proposal  I  offered  in  the  Mth  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  urgency. 
The  current  F8C  Program  is  about  to 
expire.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ifichigan  [Mr.  Lsvnil  has  intro- 
duced S.  509.  a  bill  to  reform  and 
extend  the  FSC  Program.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Ixvni's 
bill,  which  addresses  the  immediate 
problem  of  providing  FSC  benefits 
beyond  the  program  expiration  date  of 
March  31.  1985.  Senator  levin's  bill 
also  incorporates  the  reform  we  pro- 
posed in  the  98th  Congress,  to  remedy 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  measures  of  un- 
employment currently  used.  Each  day. 
FSC  moves  closer  and  closer  to  eicpir- 
ing.  and  each  day  these  FSC  benefits 
for  unemployed  Americans  come 
closer  to  disappearing.  It  Is  time  to  act. 


7J 

71 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor 
of  leglidation  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator 
Btu>.  to  improve  the  Nation's  imem- 
ployment insurance  program. 

Under  current  law.  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Ccmspensation  [FSCl  Pro- 
gram will  expire  on  March  31.  1985. 
Since  1982.  FSC  has  provided  8  to  14 
additional  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits  for  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  benefits.  During 
Just  1  week  in  February  of  this  year. 
22.400  New  Yorkers  received  some  $3.3 
million  in  FSC  benefits. 

Few  question  the  need  to  provide  ad- 
ditional benefits  to  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  regular  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.  In  addition 
to  this  program,  a  relatively  new  one. 
Congress  in  1970  enacted  the  Ex- 
tended Benefits  [EB]  Program  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  the  long- 
term  unemployed.  Both  programs, 
however,  could  be  improved. 

This  legislation  would  do  so.  It 
would  repeal  the  two  current  pro- 
grams and  replace  them  with  a  single, 
streamlined  one.  Under  the  new  pro- 
gram, the  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
due  to  certain  Inadequacies  in  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate — the  meas- 
ure currently  used  to  determine  a 
State's  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
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added  to  his  family's  legendary  repu- 
tation. 

I  know  that  Senator  Russsu.  Long's 
decision  to  retire  was  not  made  with- 
out deep  and  thoughtful  consideration 
by  both  his  lovely  wife  Carolyn  and 
RussxLL.  I  know  also  that  I  speak  for 
all  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  when  I  say  that  our  fellow- 
ship will  be  diminished  by  Senator 
RussKLL  LoHO's  retirement.  We  all 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
LoHO  throughout  the  rest  of  the  99th 
Congress  and.  on  the  part  of  my  wife. 
Erma.  and  myself  and  my  colleagues 
and  their  wives,  when  Senator  Loho 
leaves  our  midst  at  last,  we  shall  wish 
for  him  all  the  best  that  life  caif  offer 
him. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  Mr.  Pkox- 
MixB.  I  also  thank  the  majority  leader 
again  for  his  kindness  in  yielding  his 
time  to  me. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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A  REGRETTED  ANNOUNCE&CENT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
regret  of  his  colleagues,  friends,  and 
admirers.  Senator  Russsxx  Lohg  of 
Tfft^i<«<*n*  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  to  the  Senate  at 
the  end  of  his  current  term. 

Senator  Lomo  will  be  missed  after 
1988.  For  more  than  38  years,  Russnx 
LoHO  has  been  a  significant,  influen- 
tial, and  creative  Member  of  the 
Senate.  He  served  with  particular  dis- 
tinction for  18  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In 
that  role  especially.  Senator  Lomg 
demonstrated  a  facility  of  mind  and 
dedication  to  task  that  have  made  him 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  respected 
spokesmen  on  fiscal  and  tax  matters. 

I  have  often  benefited  from  Senator 
LoHG's  wisdom  and  advice.  But  most 
recently.  I  found  his  assistance  invalu- 
able in  helping  to  establish  an  employ- 
ee stock  option  plan— an  ESOP— for 
Weirton  Steel  in  Welrton.  WV.  Sena- 
tor Lo3fo  has  Justly  been  called  the 
father  of  the  ESOP.  and  the  ongoing 
success  of  Weirton  Steel  as  an  employ- 
ee-owned company  is  additional  testi- 
mony to  Senator  Long's  practical  in- 
stincts in  developing  the  ESOP  con- 
cept, as  well  as  to  his  overall  vision 
and  ideals. 

But  RussxLL  Long's  retirement  from 
the  Senate  means  not  only  the  depar- 
ture of  a  distinguished  colleague  and 
valued  friend:  that  retirement  also  sig- 
nals the  close  of  another  chapter  in 
the  chronicle  of  one  of  America's  great 
pollUcal  families.  The  Longs  of  Louisi- 
ana comprise  a  salient  element  in  our 
national  political  history,  and  Rnssnx 
Long  himself  in  no  small  measure  has 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ABDNOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does 
not  mind  my  preceding  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not. 


NA'nONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

BCr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  United  States,  this  is 
National  Agriculture  Day  and  I  know 
all  over  South  Dakota,  it  is  being  rec- 
ognized by  a  number  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  at  all  the  agricultural 
luncheons  today.  There  have  been 
meetings  held  during  the  past  evening 
and  it  is  a  very  special  day.  a  day  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  our  American  farm- 
ers and  ranchers.  Their  contribution 
to  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation  should  not  go  unnoticed,  and 
this  celebrated  occasion  is  but  a  small 
token  of  our  appreciation  and  thanks. 

Agriculture  is  a  heritage  and  way  of 
life  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  our 
economy.  America's  work  ethic  and 
social  values  are  rooted  in  our  agricul- 
tural heritage.  Coupled  with  technical 
innovations,  these  principles  created  a 
farm  sector  which  has  become  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

In  Just  one  generation.  America  has 
progressed  from  a  net  importer  of  ag- 
ricultural products  to  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  food  producer  the 
world  has  known.  In  fact,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  single  country  now 
stands  poised  to  produce  and  deliver 
food  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 
world's  hungry.  If  only  we  will  let  it. 

In  this  regard.  America's  agriculture 
is  as  much  an  obligation  as  it  is  an  op- 
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portunlty;  as  much  a  blessing  as  a 
business.  It  should  be  noted  in  Ustory 
that  the  niost  productive  land  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth  was  placed  in  the 
stewardship  of  the  most  capable,  en- 
terprising. And  innovative  individuals, 
and  that  ttfese  individuals  were  provid- 
ed with  an]  economic  syston  which  re- 
warded initiative,  hard  work,  and  risk- 
taking.       ] 

Oxir  challenge  and  responsibility  as  a 
society  is  to  create  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic envi^nment  which  will  permit 
our  farmeils  to  achieve  their  greatest 
potential  iuid  contribution  to  man- 
kind. To  do  otherwise  would  violate 
every  moral  principle  of  our  democrat- 
ic herltageJ 

Today,  ttie  inherent  advantage  of 
U.S.  aflTiculture  is  being  challenged  by 
less  iKoductlve.  higher  cost,  heavily 
subsidized  foreign  food  producers.  As  a 
result,  prioes.  income  levels,  and  re- 
turns on  investment  and  labor  are  de- 
pressed and  suggest  to  U.S.  farmers 
that  they  should  give  up  and  quit- 
that  the  products  of  their  efforts  are 
of  little  value.  The  world  appears  to  be 
coaxing  Ataerican  farmers  to  desert 
their  tractdrs. 

The  stanes  are  tremendously  high, 
too.  In  addition  to  agriculture's  contri- 
bution to  gross  national  product.  Job 
creation,  and  our  balance  of  payments, 
the  U.S.  Gpvemment  extensively  uses 
our  food  resources  to  pursue  public  as- 
sistance anid  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Clearly  UJ^.  agriculture  is  an  interna- 
tional advantage  well  worth  defending. 

U.S.  agrl^ture  is  at  a  pivotal  point 
in  its  history.  Our  choice  of  programs 
and  pollciefe  for  the  farm  sector— and 
the  whole  I  economy  as  well— will  set 
agriculturefs  horizon.  Agriculture  is  an 
opportunity  to  be  maximized.  The 
United  Stajtes  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  possessing  both  the  science 
and  naturiA  resource  base  to  explore 
and  commercialize  the  nejct  agricultur- 
al frontier. ' 

Over  the  past  3  years.  I  have  con- 
ducted a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
the  farm  economy.  Over  200  witnesses 
have  expoimded  expertise  on  all  facets 
of  the  science,  lEut,  and  management  of 
agriculture  operations.  But  none  of 
these  witnesses  had  anything  more  im- 
portant to  say  than  a  midwestem 
farmer.  He  said: 

...  I  think  that  the  Lord  has  bleswd  this 
country,  where  we  can  feed  man  people 
than  we  have  in  this  country.  We  could 
come  close  to  feeding  most  of  the  hungry 
people  In  the  world,  because  the  Lord  has 
blessed  us  in  this  area.  With  that  blesting,  I 
think  we  have  a  responslbiUty.  And  if  we 
don't  accept  jthat  responsibility.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  fun  the  risk  of  losing  the  bless- 
ing. The  Lor^'discipUnes  us  sometimes. 

These  Inspiring  words  show  the  es- 
sence of  being  a  farmer.  This  vocation 
is  much  m0re  than  a  Job.  It  is  a  call- 
ing. Abundance  from  the  earth  is  a 
blessing   that   cannot   be   taken   for 


granted,  a 


responsibility  that  each  of 


us  share.  I ;  should  be  our  mission  to 


preserve,  foster,  and  share  our  abun- 
dance. To  do  otherwise  is  to  deny  our 
calling. 

We  possess  all  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents—the unmatched  productivity  of 
the  American  farmer,  the  strength  of 
our  economic  system,  and  the  integrity 
of  our  representative  government.  And 
at  the  heart  of  U.S.  agriculture  is 
family,  free  enterprise,  and  self-reli- 
ance. The  teamwork  of  family  mem- 
bers worlElng  together  has  created  one 
of  the  best  management  teams  known 
to  business. 

Today  as  we  commemorate  our  rural 
heritage.  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to 
renew  our  national  commitment  to  ag- 
riculture. This  is  a  day  to  celebrate 
and  to  express  our  gratitude  to  all  of 
America's  farmers  and  agribusiness- 
men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Agricul- 
ture Is  My  Bread  and  Butter,  and 
Yours.  Too,"  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point.  This  exceUent  essay, 
which  shows  the  importance  and 
progress  of  UJS.  agriculture,  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Delwyn  Dearborn,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  at  South  Dakota  State 
University.  I  commend  his  astute  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

AoaicnLTDBB  IS  Mt  Brkao  and  Buttib.  and 

Tours  Too 

(By:  Dr.  Delwyn  Dearborn) 

Agriculture  is  farming,  but  it  also  is  much 
more.  It  is  a  national  strength  that  is  basic 
to  our  defense,  our  economic  health,  our 
international  relations,  and  the  quality  of 
life  which  our  citizenry  enjoys.  It  is  basic  to 
our  own  well-being,  and  I  want  each  of  us  to 
realise  how  we  benefit  from  a  productive  ag- 
riculture even  though  we  may  not  be  direct- 
ly involved  in  fanning. 

Agriculture  is  the  world's  largest  commer- 
cial industry,  with  assets  exceeding  $1  tril- 
lion in  the  United  States  alone.  Here,  it  ent^ 
ploys  more  than  23  million  persons— 22  per- 
cent of  our  total  labor  forces,  and  it  includes 
not  only  farming,  but  also  transporting, 
prooening.  manufacturing  and  retailing  the 
food  and  fiber  produced  on  our  farms.  The 
combined  United  States  agricultural  indus- 
try accounts  for  $433  billion,  or  20  percent, 
of  the  nation's  gross  national  product. 

South  Dakota  agriculture  also  is  our 
state's  largest  industry,  with  cash  receipts 
of  about  $2.75  billion  annually.  The  present 
value  of  South  Dakota  farm  real  estate  has 
been  estimated  to  exceed  $12  billion.  Al- 
though South  Dakota  normally  ranks  20- 
25th  among  states  in  cash  farm  marketings, 
we  are  in  the  top  four  states  in;eash  income 
In  relation  to  total  populationr 

Agricultural  supremacy  of  this  nation, 
though  recognized,  is  normally  underesti- 


Of  each  1.000  farmers  in  the  entire  world, 
only  3  are  Americans.  But  American  farm- 
ers produced  84  percent  of  the  world's  total 
supply  of  soybeans,  46  percent  of  Its  com.  31 
percent  of  its  sorghum,  24  percent  of  its 
poultry,  23  percent  of  Its  beef,  17  percent  of 


its  wheat,  14  percent  of  its  eggs  and  13  per- 
cent of  its  pork! 

Today  there  are  2.3  million  f  anns  with  an 
average  size  of  450  acres.  Now,  there  are 
only  3.7  million  farmers  and  farm  worlms. 
but  each  of  them  on  the  average  produces 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  about  70  other 
persons. 

South  Dakota  farms  today  total  about 
36,500,  with  an  average  size  of  about  1.200 
acres.  Of  course,  this  varies  considerably 
from  east  to  west.  We  had  80.000  farms  SO 
years  ago,  but  today  one  hour  of  farm  labor 
produces  14  times  as  much  food  and  fiber  as 
it  did  back  then. 

In  that  era.  a  female  breeding  sheep  pro- 
duced 30  pounds  of  meat  in  a  year,  now  it's 
64.  A  beef  cow  produced  132  pounds  of 
meat:  now  it's  289.  A  sow  produced  1.088 
pounds  of  meat:  now  it's  2.139.  Then  a  dairy 
cow  produced  4.300  pounds  of  mOk  in  a 
year:  now  It's  12.000. 

.  Who  benefitted?  We  consumers  now  spend 
less  than  17  percent  of  our  average  incomes 
after  income  taxes  on  food,  while  consumers 
in  some  other  nations  spend  as  much  as  60- 
70  percent. 

And.  let's  not  forget  that  our  farmers  also 
aje  consumers  themselves.  Their  annual 
purchases  of  production  items  include  $13 
billion  for  farm  tractors  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  this  keeps  about  150.000  off-farm 
employees  working  year-round.  ¥matn 
spoid  $16  billion  fiM'  fuel  and  equipment 
maintemuoe.  $23  l>illion  for  feed  and  seed 
and  $10  billicm  for  fotilizer  and  lime.  Bach 
year,  they  buy  products  containing  380  mfl- 
li(m  pounds  of  rubber— enough  to  put  tires 
on  nearly  7  millimi  autranoblles.  They  use 
33  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity, 
about  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  supply. 
And,  40,000  persons  are  kn>t  gainfully  em- 
ployed Just  to  produce  the  7  million  tons  of 
steel  farmers  need  for  their  farm  machin- 
ery, trucks,  cars,  f  oxdng  aitd  building  mate- 
rials. 

Agricultural  productivity  in  this  nation 
also  has  allowed  us  to  be  the  world's  most 
significant  food  donor.  Since  1954.  we  have 
provided  almost  300  million  metric  tons  of 
farm  products  valued  at  $30  billion  to  164 
other  nations  and  territories.  In  Just  one 
recent  year,  we  donated  food  worth  $414 
million  that  benefited  78  million  persons  in 
83  other  nations,  including  8.5  mininn  refu- 
gees and  12  million  disaster  victims. 

There  are  several  forces  wliich  have  en- 
abled U.S.  agriculture  to  do  all  this:  produc- 
tive soil,  iiuUvidual  pride  of  farm  ownership, 
free  enterprise  sy^«m  and  many  others. 
Our  public  research  and  extension  scheme, 
unique  to  our  nation,  also  has  played  a  very 
significant  role. 

Let's  remember  that  food  is  and  always 
has  been  the  first  basic  dream  of  all  man- 
kind regardless  of  race  or  creed.  Populatloa 
and  food  demand  is  continuing  to  grow  and 
with  It  grows  the  continuing  necessity  for  a 
strong  and  vital  U.S.  agriculture. 

MATIOIIAL  AGRICtn.TraE  DAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  March 
20th  is  being  celebrated  across  the 
country  as  National  Agriculture  Day 
and  is  a  way  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  American  farmer  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

nfFOSTAMCK  OP  AGRICULTOKE 

Much  will  be  said  today  about  the 
productivity  of  our  farmers  and  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  our  socie- 
ty. Agriculture  is  the  No.  1  industry 
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with  wmetB  of  over  $1  trillion.  It  is  the 
Nation's  No.  1  exporter  with  exporta 
vmlued  at  over  $35  billion.  And  every 
billion  dollars  in  export*  translates 
into  35,000  Jobs  for  other  Americans. 
Agriculture  generates  about  23  million 
Jobs,  roughly  one-fourth  of  all  U.S. 
employment,  and  accounts  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 
The  American  fanner  is  a  master  at 
his  craft  producing  enough  food  to 
feed  himself  and  80  other  people. 

Mr.  Presidait.  these  are  outstanding 
ccmtributions  when  you  consider  that 
the  American  farmer  represents  only  3 
percent  of  our  population.  Our  citiaens 
have  become  further  removed  from 
our  agricultural  heritage,  but  we  hope 
that  the  role  of  the  farmer  is  not  for- 
gotten. It's  not  an  easy  Job  to  contend 
with  the  weather,  insects.  Government 
policies,  unstable  maritets,  world  com- 
petition, and  the  other  challenges  that 
occur  on  a  daily  basis,  but  it's  clear 
that  the  farmer  is  truly  the  backbone 
of  our  Nation. 

The  recent  attention  focused  on 
farmers  by  the  media  have  brought 
the  problems  of  agriculture  to  the  Na- 
tion's attention.  Perhaps  now  more 
Americans  have  a  better  insight  Into 
the  problems  farmers  face  and  a 
better  understanding  that  all  of  us 
have  a  stake  in  the  goal  of  returning  a 
profit  to  agriculture.  Members  of  this 
body  will  have  two  "windows  of  oppor- 
tunity" to  help  get  agriculture  back  on 
itofeet. 

A  TSM  or  urriwiuiiti  i 
The  best  farm  bill  Congress  could 
provide  would  result  from  a  three 
word  initiative— balance  the  budget. 
That  goal  may  take  a  couple  of  years, 
but  we  can  begin  right  away  to  move 
in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  significantly 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  We 
can  all  agree  that  the  farmer  needs 
lower  interest  rates,  a  moderated 
dollar  that  doesn't  shrivel  his  export 
markets,  and  hl^er  prices.  And  soon 
we  will  have  an  opportimity  for  words 
to  turn  to  action  We  wiU  have  a 
chance  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
It  would  help  every  farmer.  It  would 
help  every  American. 

Our  second  initiative  should  be  a 
farm  bill  that  addresses  the  realities  of 
our  present-day  situation.  Kxlstlng  leg- 
islation and  actions  of  recent  years 
have  worked  to  the  farmers  disadvan- 
tage. The  role  of  Government  in  the 
Nation's  agricultural  economy  is  al- 
ready too  large,  and  its  cost  contrib- 
utes to  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  high  value  of  the 
UJ8.  dollar. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  market-orient- 
ed farm  policy  Is  sufficient  ony  if  the 
market  is  fair  and  free.  With  protec- 
tionism abroad,  plus  the  subsidies  that 
other  governments  provide  for  their 
farm  economies,  the  world  market- 
place Is  in  need  of  much  greater  fair- 
ness. Our  domestic  price-support  for- 
mula will  have  to  be  combined  with  a 
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Mr.  President,  we  need  to  devise  a 
more  effective  farm  program— but  a 
new  farm  bill  will  not  do  the  Job 
unless  other  factors  which  shape  the 
farm  scene  are  also  on  the  right  track. 
National  agriculture  day  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  celebrate  the  bounties 
of  our  rich  agricultural  tradition  and 
commit  ourselves  to  woridng  together 
in  producing  successful  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  farmers  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Hi.  President,  in  light 
of  the  recent  debate  on  the  plight  of 
America's  farmers,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  are  turning  our  attention  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  contrib- 
ute this  Nation's  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
focus  on  Michigan's  agriculture  indus- 
try. Most  people  think  of  Michigan  as 
primarily  an  indxistrial  State,  but  it 
also  has  a  large  agricultural  industry. 
BCichigan  has  about  60,000  farms  and 
has  more  farmers  than  many  of  the 
Farm  Belt  SUtes.  Michigan  is  a  major 
producer  of  soybeans,  sugarbeets,  navy 
beans,  dairy  products,  pork,  berries, 
peaches,  com,  wheat,  plums.  i«>ples. 
cucumbers,  blueberries,  carrots,  celery, 
mushrooms,  prunes,  plums,  tomatoes, 
grapes,  and  strawberries,  and  so  forth. 

So,  the  agriculture  Industry  in 
Michigan  is  large  and  very  diverse.  Its 
diversity  has  been  a  key  to  its  success. 
Michigan  farmers,  however,  are  facing 
it  crisis.  Last  year,  295  Michigan  farm- 
ers went  bankrupt.  Land  values  have 
dropped  in  Michigan  in  the  last  sever- 
al years  and  expected  to  fall  further  in 
1985.  Nearly  1  out  of  every  5  farmers 
in  Michigan  are  experiencing  credit 
difficulty.  These  are  not  the  ineffi- 
cient farmers,  they  are  farmers  who 
have  been  farming  successfuly  for  25 
years.  They  are  often  third  and  fourth 
generation  farmers  who  have  recently 
fallen  on  hard  times.  They  are  often 
the  farmers  who,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Government,  expanded  and  bought 
land  in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  the  contribution  of 
agriculture  to  my  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  economy  of  the  Nation  is  un- 
disputed and  I  commend  all  the  hard- 
working farmers  and  agribusiness  per- 
sons who  make  American  agrlctilture 
the  most  productive  in  the  world. 

But  I  feel  we  cannot  overlook  the 
problems  the  industry  is  facing  today. 
I  beUeve  the  best  tribute  we  can  give 
to  our  farmers  is  to  respond  both  to 
their  immediate  credit  problems  and 
provide  long-term  solutions  through 
the  1985  farm  bilL 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  looking  forward  to  Senator  Mxl- 
cHXK's  coming  to  the  floor.  I  yield  to  a 
distinguished  colleague  and  farm 
expert.  Senator  Mn<anM  of  Montana. 
Mr.   MELCHm.   Mr.   President.    I 

thank  the  Senator  for  arranging  this 


AMBUCAll  AOBICOLTUmK,  XgX  VSKt  WS  HATS 

Mr.  President,  a  rancher  friend  of 
mine  used  to  have  an  old  horse-drawn 
buggy  that  he  used  from  time  to  time 
in  local  parades,  for  rides  for  the  kids, 
or  other  occasions.  One  day  while  he 
was  driving  this  rig.  a  pickup  came 
roaring  up  behind  him  and  smashed 
into  the  buggy.  The  horse  was  thrown 
into  the  ditch  on  one  side  of  the  road. 
His  dog  that  had  been  riding  with  him 
on  the  seat  was  thrown  into  the  ditch 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  My 
friend,  fortuzuttely.  landed  on  some 
soft  grass,  stimned  but  tmhurt. 

The  driver  of  the  pickup  stopped, 
got  out,  looked  at  aU  the  wreckage 
around  him.  and  went  over  to  the 
horse.  He  immediately  saw  that  the 
horse  had  a  broken  leg  and  was 
beyond  recovery,  so  he  went  back  to 
his  pickup,  got  his  rifle  from  the  gun 
rack  in  the  back  window  and  went 
back  to  put  the  horse  out  of  his 
misery. 

He  then  went  to  the  dog  and  discov- 
ered that  this  poor  beast  was  also  fa- 
tally injured.  Again,  he  did  the 
humane  thing  and  spared  the  dog  f  lu*- 
ther  suffering. 

Finally,  the  pickup  driver  turned  to 
my  friend  and  asked  him  how  he  was 
doing.  The  rancher,  who  had  watched 
all  the  events  affecting  his  animals, 
immediately  responded:  "Why  I'm 
fine.  Jiist  fine.  In  fact.  I've  never  been 
better!" 

That  story  compares  to  the  current 
state  of  our  agricultural  economy.  We 
see  wreckage  all  about  us.  We  have 
suffered  grievous  losses.  But  if  we  tell 
the  banker  how  tough  it  is.  he  might 
shut  off  our  credit. 

However,  times  are  not  hopeless  and 
we  remain  optimistic.  Conditions  have 
to  improve  because  we  are  doing  such 
a  good  Job. 
Consider 

Net  farm  and  ranch  income  has  been 
stagnant  for  the  last  5  years  at  near 
dei»«ssion  levels  and  in  real  income 
terms  has  probably  even  declined; 

Interest  costs  to  producers  last  year 
were  higher  than  net  farm  Income; ' 

Agricultural  exports  declined  in  1982 
for  the  first  time  in  13  years  and  are 
projected  to  be  even  lower  this  year 

The  number  of  people  who  earn  a 
fuU  time  income  directly  from  farming 
activities  continues  to  decline. 

And  yet  at  the  same  time  also  con- 
sider 

Each  American  farmer  or  rancher  is 
so  productive  that  he  grows  enough  to 
feed  79  other  people: 

Food  costs  all  Americans  an  average 
only  15  percent  of  our  disposable 
Income— a  world  record. 

Double  digit  inflation  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  range  of  3  percent  to  5 
percent  so  that  some  costs  of  produc- 
tion are  stabilizing; 


Technological  changes  and  advances 
continue  to  expand  productivity  and 
hold  the  promise  of  devek^lng  new 
products  to  further  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  lifcj  both  for  producer  and/or 
consumer,  i 

The  best  picture  of  the  place  of  the 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  in  our 
American  {economy  was  probably  that 
offered  by:  a  farm  leader  at  the  turn  of 
the  centiTy  and  repeated  by  John 
Kennedy  (when  he  was  campaigning 
for  the  Pnesidency  in  Sioux  FUls,  8D, 
in  1960.     ^ 

"The  American  farmer  is  the  only 
person  in  the  American  ecpnomy  who 
buys  everything  he  buys  at  retail;  sells 
everything  he  sells  at  wholesale— and 
pays  the  freight  both  ways." 

After  2S  years,  that  role  has  not 
changed  Much. 

Still  th<»  fact  remains  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  productivity  leader  in  the 
entire  American  economy  and  the 
world.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
plight  of  the  steel  Industry  and  the 
auto  industry.  These  industries  clearly 
have  very  serious  production  problons 
that  have  tnade  it  difficult  for  them  to 
remain  colnpetitive  in  an  increasingly 
Interdependent  world  market. 

However,  when  a  Third  World  coun- 
try wants  to  leam  how  to  improve 
their  agriculture,  they  do  not  send  a 
delegation:  to  Japan  or  West  Germ»- 
ny— they  come  to  Montana  or  Ksnms 
or  Iowa  or  another  agricultural  State 
in  the  Uniied  States. 

At  timea  it  seems  like  the  American 
farmer  is  ^  victim  of  his  own  success. 
Nearly  all  of  the  analysis  of  current 
farm  problems  suggest  that  the  big- 
gest proUlem  is  over-production- if 
only  farmers  did  not  produce  so  much, 
prices  wotad  go  up. 

I  fln  suspicious  of  such  analysis.  The 
whole  idea  of  agriculture— in  fact,  the 
whole  idei  of  civilisation— is  that  an 
individual  operator  can  produce  more 
than  it  takes  to  feed  his  immediate 
family.  If  farmers  can't  do  that,  then 
there  is  no  way  to  support  cities  and 
industries  ahd  cultiue.  Food  is  the 
most  bas^  need  of  mankind.  The 
growth  of  icivilization  is  directly  tied  to 
the  capacity  of  any  one  farmer  to  feed 
some  mulliiple  of  himself.  In  short,  he 
must  overproduce. 

As  Will, Rogers  once  said.  "If  your 
granaries  are  full  and  your  people  are 
'  starving,  that's  your  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's tiuslness,  to  feed  'em." 

Consequ|ently,  the  real  problem  of 
American  ^«riciilture  today  is  distribu- 
tion of  adequate  nutrition  to  those 
who  need  it  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  are  people  in  this  country- par- 
ticularly children  and  elderly— who 
have  serious  nutrition  problems.  And 
there  may  be  as  many  as  300  million 
people  in  jthis  world  whose  fate  is  to 
know  huiiger  everyday— each  day  of 
the  weeli,  month  in  and  month  out. 
The  dramatic  example  of  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan  is  inerely  the  most  visible  pic- 


ture of  an  altogether  too  common 
world  condition. 

American  farmers  have  discovered 
how  to  produce  food  more  efficiently 
than  It  has  ever  been  done  before.  Dn- 
fortunately,  the  rest  of  our  economic 
system  has  not  kept  pace.  We  don't 
s^em  to  have  the  capacity  to  distribute 
the  bounty  of  our  farms  and  ranches 
fairly  and  equitably  so  that  the  pro- 
ducers receive  a  fair  return  for  their 
labors  while  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  hungry  are  met  as  welL 

We  do  have  farm  programs  and  have 
had  for  years.  In  fact,  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  created  in 
1862  as  a  response  to  a  proposal  of 
President  Lincoln. 

Those  programs,  however,  are 
almost  always  commodity  programs, 
not  people  programs.  What  is  usually 
involved  is  establishing  a  loan  rate  for 
major  commodities  such '  as  wheat  or 
com  or  cotton  which  wiU  be  the  dollar 
figure  gainst  which  the  farmer  can 
borrow  from  the  Government  in  effect 
offering  his  crop  as  collateraL  If  the 
maricet  rate  goes  above  the  loan  rate, 
the  farmer  can  simply  repay  the  loan 
and  sell  at  the  market  rate.  If  the 
mai^et  remains  below  the  loan  rate, 
he  can  simply  leave  the  commodity 
with  the  Government  and  take  the 
loan. 

These  are  important  programs  be- 
cause they  do  help  stabilize  farm 
income.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  level  at  which  prices 
are  stabilized  is  not  necessarily  equal 
to  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
farmer.  In  fact,  in  recent  years  the 
prices  received  for  most  major  com- 
modities have  been  significantly  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
that.  While  the  price  that  the  produc- 
er receives  has  remained  almost  the 
same,  the  price  that  he  has  had  to  pay 
for  practically  every  item  that  he 
needs  to  produce  in  the  first  place  has 
gone  up.  In  fact,  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  items, 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  was  59- 
percent  higher  in  1983  than  in  1977. 
Some  individual  components  rose  even 
higher.  Compared  with  1973  interest 
charges  per  acre  in  1983  were  360-per- 
oent  higher,  tax  charges  per  acre  were 
80-peroent  higher,  wage  rates  up  about 
110  percent,  prices  paid  for  tractors  up 
200  percent,  feed  prices  up  55  percent, 
and  seed  prices  up  an  average  of  120 
percent. 

A  current  major  reason  for  that  is 
that  interest  rates  are  an  increasingly 
expensive  part  of  the  price  of  produc- 
tion. Farmers,  almost  by  definition, 
are  borrowers.  It  is  inherent  in  the  ec- 
onmniCs  of  most  agricultural  produc- 
tion that  the  huge  cost  of  production 
is  faced  up  front  at  planting  season, 
while  the  economic  return  comes  at 
the  other  end  other  harvest.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  extremely  skewed  ex- 
pense/return sequence,   farming  has 


become  increasingly  a^ital  intensive 
requiring  huge  investments  in  land 
and  machinery  as  well  as  for  operating 
expenses  for  fertilizer,  fuel,  seed,  feed 
and  the  like. 

The  devastatingly  high  interest 
rates  of  recent  years  have  been  doubly 
disastrous  for  farmers.  Interest  rates 
are  also  high  for  potential  purchasers 
of  American  agricultural  products  and 
they  have  Increasingly  had  to  turn  to 
other  options  such  as  expanding  their 
own  domestic  production,  looking  to 
other  suppliers  who  might  be  able  to 
give  them  a  better  deal,  or  worst  t>f  all. 
singly  doing  without.  Not  only  have 
interest  rates  vastly  increased  the 
costs  of  farming,  but  they  have  under- 
mined the  export  market  so  vital  for 
selling  our  agricultural  production  as 
welL 

World  trade  is  vital  to  American  ag- 
riculture. In  1981  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  world's  agricultural  exports  were 
shipped  from  the  United  States.  In 
that  year,  the  cixtpe  from  2  out  of 
every  5  acres  harvested  entered  the 
export  trade  mai^et.  Yet,  the  trend  is 
ruiming  the  wrong  way.  In  1982,  ex- 
ports declined  by  nearly  16  percent 
and  dropped  even  fiuther  in  1983. 

Prices  received  by  farmers,  too,  are 
largely  set  by  international  hanking 
considerations  rather  than  producer 
or  consumer  need.  The  exceptionally 
high  interest  rates  in  this  country 
have  indeed  lead  to  a  strong  VS. 
dollar.  But  what  that  means  to  those 
who  are  dependent  on  export  sales  is 
that  their  goods  are  now  more  cxjpea- 
sive  for  foreign  purchasers.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1981  West  Germany  paid  21 
percent  more  for  soybeans  from  this 
country  even  though  farmers  were  get- 
ting 11  percent  less. 

It  is  ironic  that  an  admlnistraUaa 
that  is  known  for  its  budget  austerity 
does  not  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  foreign  aid- 
much  of  it  in  the  form  of  military  as- 
sistance. It  makes  much  more  sense  to 
me  to  use  the  production  of  our  farms 
and  ranches  to  provide  food  for  inter- 
national humanitarian  needs.  It  Just 
seems  to  me  that  people  will  like  us  a 
lot  more  if  we  are  providing  them  with 
the  means  of  being  fed  instead  of  the 
means  of  killing  each  other.  We  need 
gndn  silos,  not  missUe  silos. 

Further,  under  this  administration's 
boolckeeping,  the  surplus  food  com- 
modities we  have  in  Federal  storage 
can  be  used  and  not  counted  in  budget 
dollars.  If  the  administration  wants  to 
increase  foreign  aid,  I  would  rather  it 
take  the  form  of  surplus  commodities 
rather  than  deal  borrowed  dollars  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  going  to 
have  to  dig  out  of  their  pockets. 

Expanding  this  kind  of  assistance 
helps  meet  a  real  nutritional  need  and 
expands  consumption  of  our  agricul- 
tural production.  Further,  it  holds  the 
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pnNnlse    of    developing    commercial 
marke'ts  down  the  road. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
we  can  and  should  be  doing  to  help 
solve  scHne  of  these  problems.  In  the 
short  term,  farm  credit  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Congress  did.  recently,  pass 
modest  legislation  in  this  area  that 
would  have  been  helpful.  Regretfully. 
the  President  chose  to  veto  it. 

Of  greater  long-term  importance 
however,  is  rebuilding  past  market 
places  and  seeking  new  ones.  Again, 
the  problem  isn't  really  over-produc- 
tion—it's under-ccHisumption. 

We  must  look  long  and  hard  at  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  new  incen- 
tives to  those  who  help  build  export 
markets  for  agricultural  products  as 
well  as  looking  for  ways  to  expand  and 
Improve  existing  international  human- 
itarian food  programs  such  as  section 
416  and  Public  Law  480. 

There  is  one  more  thing,  however, 
that  Members  of  the  farm  community 
and  those  of  us  who  represent  rural 
areas  should  be  doing.  We  need  to  do  a 
better  Job  educating  Americans  about 
the  importance  of  agriculture  both  in 
our  history  and  in  our  present  time. 

In  1935  there  were  nearly  7  million 
farms  and  ranches  in  this  country.  At 
the  last  census  there  were  less  than 
2%  million.  In  the  1930's  the  agricul- 
ture block  was  politically  powerful 
within  Congress.  Further,  many  State 
legislatures  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment were  also  dominated  by  agricul- 
tural interests.  But  in  50  years,  popu- 
lation has  shifted.  Urban  interests 
have  much  more  political  influence 
and  public  attention. 

Ironically,  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  our  total  economy  is  still  enor- 
mous. In  fact,  at  $151  billion  a  year, 
agriculture  is  far  larger  than  any  man- 
ufacturing sector  including  automo- 
biles and  steeL  Farming  and  food-re- 
lated activities  account  for  nearly  one 
out  of  every  five  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  and  one  out  of  every  $5  in  the 
gross  national  product. 

We  simply  have  to  get  across  the 
message  that  agriculture  is  the  heart- 
beat of  America.  American  agriculture 
should  not  have  to  apologize  for  the 
fact  that  producers  are  verr  good  at 
doing  what  they  do  growing  food  to 
feed  hungry  people. 

This  is  an  appropriate  day  to  be  con- 
sidering here  in  the  Senate,  the  Afri- 
can food  relief  bill.  The  food  will  sus- 
tain life  for  the  starving,  rebuild  the 
people  who  are  suffering  from  mal- 
nourlshment. 

It  is  good  that  we  have  the  food  to 
send  to  them.  It  come  from  the  abun- 
dant agricultural  production  of  our 
farmers  and  ranchers.  The  food  come 
from  their  investment,  their  work,  and 
their  know  how.  We  thank  them. 

IIATIOIiAL  AOBICaLTUmK  MT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Bdr.  President,  these 
are  troubled  times  for  American  agri- 
ctilture.  Overproduction  and  an  over- 
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valued  dollar  have  depressed  the  price 
that  the  farmer  gets  for  his  crop.  The 
exports  on  which  many  farmers 
depend  have  declined  as  the  dollar's 
value  has  risen.  Worst  of  all,  a  credit 
crisis  unlike  any  we  have  seen  in  living 
memory  threatens  to  drive  many 
farmers  past  the  point  where  anything 
the  Government  can  do  will  keep 
them  on  the  land. 

But  as  we  observe  National  Agricul- 
ture Day.  March  20,  I  want  to  point 
out  a  few  other  things  about  American 
agriculture— things  we  are  prone  to 
forget  when  we  deal  with  farm  policy 
problems  day  after  day. 

First.  American  agriculture  is  the 
most  productive  enterprise  in  the 
world.  It  provides  us  with  the  most 
abimdant  supply  of  food  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  at  a  price  that  has  re- 
mained reasonable  and  affordable.  To 
the  people  of  other  nations,  American 
agriculture  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween an  inadequate  diet  and  a  whole- 
some and  nutritious  one.  And  over  the 
years,  American  agriculture  has,  for 
many  of  the  world's  people,  made  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

Second.  American  agriculture  pro- 
vides us  with  the  world's  most  varied 
supply  of  food  and  fiber.  From  the 
staple  wheat  of  Kansas  to  the  exotic 
fruits  of  California,  from  the  fish 
caught  off  Long  Island  to  nature's 
most  nearly  perfect  food,  the  dairy 
products  of  my  own  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  diversity  of  our  agriciiltural 
bounty  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Third.  American  agricultiu%  means 
American  Jobs.  Less  than  3  percent  of 
our  people  make  their  living  on  the 
farm:  but  food  and  fil>er  processing, 
transportation,  wholesaling,  and  re- 
tailing provide  more  than  one  of  every 
five  Jobs  in  America  today.  Much  of 
the  growth  and  opportunity  our  coun- 
try enjoys  has  roots  firmly  planted  in 
our  farmland. 

Finally,  American  agriculture  has 
been  good  to  the  American  farmer.  It's 
true  that  times  are  hard  now,  and 
none  of  us  should  overlook  or  underes- 
timate the  difficulties  our  farmers 
have  to  face  these  days.  The  farmers 
themselves  do  not;  but  regardless  of 
the  hardships  and  frustrations  they 
must  endure  from  time  to  time,  they 
know  that  prosperous  farming  is  possi- 
ble in  America.  Oiu-  free  economic 
system  makes  it  possible.  For  decades 
now,  American  farmers  have  fed  their 
country  and  the  world,  nourished  the 
national  economy  and  their  local  com- 
mimltles— and  raised  their  children  in 
a  way  of  life  that  farmers  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  only  dream  about. 
Farmer's  productivity  has  helped  sus- 
tain our  free  society:  that  society  has 
helped  make  the  farm  life  real  for 
many  Americans  who  weuld't  want  to 
live  any  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned 
these  things  in  order  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  our  blessings,  and  to  sug- 


gest how  vital  it  is  that  we  succeed  in 
preserving  these  blessings  through  oiu- 
leglsUUve  efforts  this  year.  The  chal- 
lenge before  us  is  to  do  as  well  by 
American  agriculture  as  American  ag- 
ricidture  has  done  by  us  over  the 
years.  If  we  can  achieve  this,  we  will 
have  done  very  well  indeed. 

RATIOHAL  AOUCULTUU  DAT  and  THS  ItSB 
rAUIBUX 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  National  Agriculture  Day. 
Traditionally,  this  has  been  a  day 
when  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
President  issue  statements  recognizing 
the  contribution  farmers  have  made  to 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Certain^  no  segment  of  our  society 
is  more  deserving  of  such  recognition 
and  praise. 

The  production  of  food  and  fiber  is 
the  Nation's  No.  1  industry  and  largest 
employer. 

As  a  Nation,  we  depend  on  agricul- 
tural exports  as  the  biggest  positive 
factor  in  our  balance  of  trade. 

Historically.  American  farmers  have 
been  among  the  most  efficient  produc- 
ers in  our  economy.  Today,  each 
farmer  feeds  over  80  people  and  Amer- 
ican consumers  spend  only  about  15 
cents  of  each  dollar  of  disposable 
income  on  food. 

Despite  the  productivity  of  our 
family  farms  and  the  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  them,  many  family  farmers 
are  confronting  a  devastating  financial 
crisis.  The  causes  and  effects  of  this 
crisis  have  been  well  documented  and. 
as  we  consider  the  1985  farm  bill,  we 
must  focus  on  developing  equitable 
and  workable  solutions. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
recently  b^^n  holding  hearings  on 
the  1985  farm  bill.  This  important 
farm  legislation  will  influence  the 
entire  rural  economy  for  many  years 
to  come  and  could  be  the  determining 
factor  in  efforts  to  preserve  our  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture. 

Much  rhetoric  has  been  expended  in 
support  of  a  so-called  market-oriented 
approach  to  resolving  the  farm  crisis. 
Let  me  say  that  orienting  agriculture 
to  the  marketplace  is  a  worthy  goal. 
However,  the  international  market  in 
which  oiu-  agricultural  products  are 
sold  is  not  a  free  market  system.  By 
some  estimates,  over  90  percent  of  the 
commodities  traded  in  the  internation- 
al market  are  subsidized  by  either  the 
buyer  or  the  seller. 

To  compel  the  American  farmer  to 
maricet  his  production  at  so-called 
market-clearing  prices  in  such  an 
international  market— without  the 
benefit  of  a  proven  and  effective 
safety  net— could  be  damaging  to  our 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture  and 
could  have  dire  consequences  for  our 
national  economy,  as  well. 
American  farmers  can  compete  with 

the  farmers  of  other  countries  but 

they  cannot  compete  with  the  treasur- 
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tes  of  other  countries.  For  that  reason. 
I  will  supi^rt  a  free-market  farm  bill 
if  and  whcki  we  are  dealing  with  a  free 
market  intjemational  eeoomny. 


cinutBiiT  fitMM  noauaa  um 
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Lately,  it  has  become  very  fashiona- 
ble to  denounce  the  farm  programs  of 
years  past.  Some  criticism— particular- 
ly relating  to  the  management  of 
those  pro0iuns— is  clearly  Justified. 

Howevert  I  remain  unoonvlnoed  that 
those  programs  were  totally  and  in- 
herently meffectlve.  For  years  they 
provided  Americans  with  the  cheapest, 
most  bouhtiful  food  supply  in  the 
world.  When  properly  administered, 
they  help^  stabilize  the  farm  econo- 
my. They  |gave  our  Nation  a  favorable 
balance  ol  trad^  for  many  years,  and 
on  occasidii  provided  a  net  profit  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

We  will  never  know  what  successes 
could  hav«  been  achieved  with  the  tra- 
ditional farm  programs  had  not  out- 
side forces  intervened.  Those  forces  in- 
clude em)}argoes  imposed  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations, the  continuing  specter  of 
huge  budget  deficits,  and  periodic  re- 
ductions In  the  price  support  levels 
that  have  heen  implemented  since  the 
1981  farm  bill. 

As  Congress  considers  agricultural 
proposals,  we  must  recognize  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  farm  economy 
and  develbp  legislation  that  addresses 
the  problems  our  farmers  are  facing. 

The  most  pressing  need  is  for  short- 
term  credit  for  family  farmers  so  that 
crops  can  )ae  planted  this  spring.  Many 
family  farmers  have  already  failed  and 
many  others— in  terms  of  financial 
condition-j-are  beyond  the  point  of  no 
return.  Ewry  effort  must  be  made  im- 
mediately J  to  save  those  farmers  who 
can  stiU  qe  saved.  For  that  reason.  I 
strongly  urged  the  President  to  sign 
the  farm  <>redit  legislation  that  was  re- 
cently approved  by  Congress  and  I  will 
continue  i^y  efforts  to  make  addition- 
al emerg^icy  credit  assistance  avaU- 
able. 

In  addttion— and  concurrent  with 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  19^5  farm  bill— we  must  strive 
to  restore  [the  notion  of  contract  sanc- 
tity in  oitf  agricultural  trade  dealings 
with  foreign  nations.  Foreign  nations 
must  understand  that  we  are  a  reliable 
supplier  of  the  highest  quality  agricul- 
tural products  in  the  world. 

Finally,  and  also  concurrently,  we 
must  reduce  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits that  are  bolstering  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
export  trade.  We  can  do  this  by  reor- 
dering our  priorities  so  that  we  give  a 
little  less  to  the  international  mone- 
tary fund,  a  little  less  for  bailing  out 
multinational  corporations,  and  a  little 
less  for  helping  people  who  are  not 
Americans  and  who  do  not  appreciate 


our  help. 


TBK  !••>  rABM  BILL  OSJSUTIVKS 

I  beUeve  that  the  1985  farm  bill 
should  be  designed  to  achieve  six  pri- 
mary objectives: 

FIiBt.  farm  income  must  be  improved 
and  stabilized.  I  believe  we  should  seri- 
ously consider  the  merits  of  farmer-ap- 
proved programs  that  tailor  produc- 
tion levels  to  demand.  Such  controls 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  respond 
to  volatile  export  markets,  while  pro- 
viding some  measure  of  protection  for 
family  farm  operators. 

Second,  consumers  must  be  assured 
of  a  safe  and  reliable  supply  of  food.  I 
think  that  most  consumers  understand 
that  food  is  a  tremendous  bargain  in 
this  country  and— if  we  are  to  continue 
to  enjoy  this  abundance— consumers 
must  share  in  the  cost  of  maintaining 
our  family  farm  system  of  agriculture. 
In  addition,  to  hAlp  protect  consumers 
and  farmers,  we  should  consider  creat- 
ing a  national  food  reserve— to  be  used 
only  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Third,  overproduction  must  be  re- 
duced and  controlled,  thereby  reduc- 
ing Government  costs  while  at  the 
same  time  improving  commodity 
prices. 

Fourth,  we  need  a  farm  bill  that  is 
oriented  to  conservation.  It  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  conserve  our 
scarce  land  and  water  resources.  We 
cannot  afford  to  mortgage  the  future 
1^  depleting  the  natural  resources 
that  future  generations  will  rely  on  for 
their  agricultural  production. 

Fifth,  we  must  develop  new  markets 
through  export  sales  and  research  and 
development  on  alternative  uses  for 
farm  products— such  as  com  fructose 
and  alcohol  fuels. 

Sixth,  the  cost  of  farm  programs 
must  be  reduced. 

Last  week,  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Mr. 
Raymond  Daniel— vice  president  for 
agricultiu%  at  Chase  econometrics- 
presented  testimony  on«-a  proposal 
that  will  achieve  the  objectives  I  have 
outlined  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
that  is  far  below  the  cost  of  current 
programs. 

In  his  testimony  Bdr.  Daniel  outlined 
a  long-term  production  control  pro- 
gram that— according  to  Mr.  Daniel- 
would: 

Minimize  Government  costs: 

Promote  the  economic  well-being  of 
rural  communities; 

Eliminate  the  need  to  make  direct 
payments  to  producers;  and 

Control  supplies,  thus  improving 
farm  prices  and  revenues. 
'  I  believe  that  Congress  should  care- 
fully consider  the  merits  of  a  produc- 
tion control  program.  So  that  a  pro- 
duction control  option  can  be  consid- 
ered. I  plan  to  introduce  legislation 
that  provides  for  such  a  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  all  of  those 
who  .wiU  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  our  family  farm  system  of  agricul- 


ture on  this  special  day  to  work 
toward  developing  a  farm  bill  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  our  family  farm- 
ers to  survive  and  prosper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Daniel's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rcooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
n.8.  Agucultubal  Pouct  Amaltbis  Issub 

Am  AN  Alibwativb  Pugs  SunoBT  Aim 

SiTPLT  Mahaodikiit  PaOGIAlI 
nmoDucnoii 

Recently.  UJB.  farm  poUcio  hKve.  once 
again,  come  under  considerable  acnitiny  and 
critlciBn.  Mudi  of  the  diaomtent  amr  agri- 
cultural  policy  deals  with  its  perceived  direc- 
tion and  covemment  coat.  Fannen,  oonaum- 
era,  and  leglalatora  have  argued  that  recent 
voluntary  acreage  aet-aside  programs  not 
only  are  too  expensive,  but  do  not  solve  the 
basic  problems  of  continual  surplus  produc- 
tion and  weak  fann  prices.  It  ia  futimated 
that  over  $21  billion  were  spent  in  ISM 
through  USDA's  programs  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  commodity  surpluaes.  Yet  there  re- 
mains exceaaive  Inventories  of  feed  grains 
and  the  potential  for  record  production  of 
feed  grains  again  In  IMS. 

Dtocuaalons  over  a  new  1985  Farm  BDl 
liave  already  begun.  This  dialogue  over  the 
future  directum  of  agricultural  programa  Is 
both  healttiy  and  beneficial,  not  only  to  the 
farm  aeetor,  but  also  to  the  consumer  and 
legislative  bodies  since  new  four-year  agri- 
cultural programs  wQI  be  enacted  in  196S. 

The  purpose  of  Uiis  testimony  Is  to  contin- 
ue to  enhance  the  current  delate  by  ad- 
dressing the  major  tasuea  facing  agriculture 
and  thus  challenging  poUcymaken  to  con- 
tinue to  tfcA  the  correct  mixture  of  agricul- 
tural programs.  This  dxrioe  would  encom- 
paaa  the  programs  that  would  enhance  the 
marketing  of  VS.  agricultural  products 
while  still  providing  a  protective  net  for  U& 
farmers  against  major  swings  In  the  mar- 
Icets.  This  dramatic  movement  in  prices  is 
the  cause  of  many  bankruptcies  In  farms 
that,  during  more  normal  situations,  are 
solid,  viable  production  unita. 
cnasBiT  srruATioii 

The  volatility  of  both  crop  prices  and.  sub- 
sequently, farm  income  since  1977  has  had 
severe  repercussions  throughout  agricul- 
ture. Real  farm  income  has  returned  to 
near-1930  depression  levels  and  real  grosi 
farm  income  Is  18%  below  1974  levels,  even 
though  government  payments  have  In- 
creased to  over  $30  billion.  Farm  real  estate 
assets  in  current  dollars  have  dropped  16% 
or  more  since  1900.  This  depressed  ec<Hiamic 
environment  lias  severely  damaged  the  via- 
bility of  the  agricultural  sector.  Unlew  farm 
Income  can  be  stabilised  at  a  much  higher 
level  and  at  a  much  lower  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment there  will  be  Increased  farm  bank- 
ruptcies, a  general  collapse  in  rural  farm 
econ<nnies.  and  widespread  diasatlsfsctlon 
with  agricultural  programs.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  states  where  no  altonaUve 
sources  of  income  are  readOy  available. 

AGHICULTUBAL  POUCT  KKVIBOiniXR  HI  TBI 
1  SCO's 

Farm  programs  In  the  1980b  need  to 
become  more  compatible  with  the  current 
realities  of  world  grain  trade.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  grain  sector  which  has 
been  characterised  by  more  periods  of  crop 
surpluses,  low  prices,  snd  acreage  reduction 
programs,   than   by   periods   of   halaiiffed 
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WDPijr  and  deouuid  with  no  govemment 
Intenrcntion.  The  Chue  Eoonometrici  out- 
look tor  the  decmde  ahead  tndlcatet  that 
world  eeaoamle  wcewkma.  balance  of  trade 
proMeow.  the  hi(h  value  of  the  VA.  dollar, 
and  hich  real  interest  rates  wiU  persist,  thus 
slowing  world  grain  trade  to  leas  than  one- 
half  the  rate  experienced  In  the  19T0s. 
Therefore,  grain  surpluses  are  projected  to 
continue  and  subsequent  grain  acreage 
withdrawal  programs  will  need  to  remain  in 
effect. 

Future  agricultural  programs  should  also 
recogniae  that  a  "free  market"  for  grains  Is 
no  longer  a  reality  due  to  grain  embargoes, 
long-term  trade  agreements  by  competitors, 
competing  government  import  levies  and  re- 
strictions, cargo  -preference  requlremoits. 
and  other  noncompetitive  market  restric- 
tions of  governments  throughout  the  world. 
UjB.  farmers  would  welcome  actual  free 
markets  where  producers  were  not  penalised 
by  market  rcstrlctloas.  the  high  value  of  the 
dollar,  UMl  govemment  intervention.  How- 
ever, this  current  noncompetitive  structure 
of  world  grain  trade  requires  that  the  next 
agricultural  bill  reoognlw  the  realities  and 
aasiat  UJB.  farmers  and  agribusinesses  In 
their  struggle  sgalnst  Institutions  and  bar- 
riers which  foster  constraints  to  trade,  low 
eommodlty  prices  and.  subsequently.  low 
VJ&.  farm  and  agrlbusineaB  Ineome. 

In  addltlog  the  VS.  titomt  has  become 
noo-prlee  oompetltlve  in  world  markets  be- 
cause the  record  high  value  of  the  VS. 
dollar  adds  $1.00/bu  to  the  VS.  farm  price 
of  wheat,  T3t/bu  to  the  price  of  com.  and 
$S.M/tm  to  the  price  of  soybeans.  Concur- 
rently, present  agricultural  legislation  is  not 
necesnrlly  equitable  for  all  producers:  by 
supporting  market  mlces.  current  programs 
could  reward  farmers  who  continue  to 
expand  iMvductlon  while  penalising  farmers 
who  cooperate  by  participating  in  agricul- 
tural programs. 

All  of  the  above  factors  must  be  dealt  with 
in  the  development  of  farm  policy.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  every  effwt  should  be 
made  to  stimulate  new  programs  which  sta- 
bOlM  farm  Income  at  more  equitable  levels. 

FABM  PBOBOCT  OBMAIIB  STIlfULATIOll 


Farmers  and  economists  strongly  support 
efforts  to  stimulate  stable  growth  In  the 
M»ntmnA  for  VS.  farm  products.  Efforts 
both  here  and  abroad  that  enhance  the 
movement  of  U^S.  farm  products  at  prices 
which  provide  for  potential  growth  in  VS. 
agriculture  should  be  aggressively  pursued. 

The  United  States  must  become  more  ag- 
gressive and  innovative  In  marketing  VS. 
farm  products.  The  concept  of  free  markets 
as  the  solution  to  farm  surpluses  is  one 
which  has  always  had  great  appeal,  howev- 
er, real  wortd  trade  In  agricultural  cunmod- 
Itles  Is  clouded  by  protectionist  policies, 
fiscal  policies,  other  govemment  con- 
straints, and  the  high  value  of  the  VS. 


Fw  example.  UJB.&R..  Canada,  and  other 
countries  have  made  aerveral  long-term 
trade  agreements,  the  European  Communi- 
ty subsldlMs  exports,  and  many  countries 
utilise  govemment  agencies  to  purchase 
and/or  sell  agricultural  products,  thus  re- 
ducing the  functioning  of  a  free  market 
system.  Currently,  as  much  ss  95%,  or  more, 
of  all  grains  are  either  bought  or  sold 
through  govemment  agencies. 

Specific  types  of  VS.  govemment  policies 
which  could  be  undertaken  to  enhance  agri- 
cultural exports  are: 

Increase  the  use  of  export  credits,  particu- 
larly to  countries  where  U.S.  market  share 


has  been  eroded  due  to  competitors  who 
subskUae  exports  or  employ  other  non-free 
market  Incentives. 

ICarket  development  programs  that  are 
currently  underway  through  such  agencies 
as  VS.  Wheat  Associates,  Inc..  the  Ameri- 
can Soybean  Association,  the  VS.  Feed 
Grains  Council,  and  the  Foreign  Agricultur- 
al Servkx  (FAS)  should  be  funded  at  much 
higher  levels.  The  VS.  spends  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  value  of  VS.  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  market  development  research,  con- 
siderably lower  than  any  maJw  agri-export- 
Ing  country.  Ciurent  estimates  indicate  that 
every  dollar  spent  on  export  market  en- 
hancement programs  returns  at  least  $48  in 
the  soybean  sector  and  $35  in  the  wheat 
sector. 

The  PL  480  program  should  be  reevalu- 
ated and  streamlined.  Current  require- 
ments, approval  procedures,  and  other  red 
tape  make  it  almost  impossible  to  effectively 
meet  the  needs  of  many  low  income  coun- 
tries. Also,  cargo  preference  requirements 
that  U.8.  flag  ships  carry  50%  of  PL  480 
grain  should  be  eliminated. 

The  sanctity  of  n.8.  grain  export  con- 
tracts should  be  guaranteed  In  order  to  en- 
hance our  image  as  a  reliable  supplier  to  all 
nations.  Embargoes  and  other  restrictive 
trade  policies  hurt  long-run  prospects  for 
U.8.  grain  trade  and  foster  competition 
from  naa-VS.  sources.  For  example,  the 
1973  embargo  of  soybeans  to  Japan  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  the  BrasiUan  soy- 
bean Industry.  Similarly,  the  1980  Russian 
grain  embargo  and  the  subsequent  de  facto 
embargo  after  1980  encouraged  expanded 
grain  mroductimi  in  Agrentina  and  other 
grain  producing  countries.  Yet  another  ex- 
ample of  trade  policy  which  had  a  negative 
effect  was  the  1983  poUtically  imposed  DS/ 
PRC  textUe  dispute. 

However,  even  if  such  programs  are  suc- 
cessful in  stimulating  demand,  the  United 
States  has  the  supply  capability  to  exceed 
both  dmnestic  and  export  requirements  for 
at  least  the  next  decade.  Wheat  exports,  for 
example,  exploded  by  190%  in  the  1971-81 
period  and  yet  acreage  restriction  and  stor- 
age programs  have  been  required  since  1977 
to  control  surplus  supplies. 

OOAU  Am  OBJXCTTVKS  OP  I7.S.  AGXICtTLTintAL 
POUCT 

Farm  programs  should  lie  developed  to  ad- 
dress the  new  world  agricultural  environ- 
ment more  effectively.  The  specific  goals 
and  objectives  of  new  agricultural  programs 
should  be  the  f  ollowlnr 

1.  To  improve  farm  Income. 

a.  To  expand  and  enhanoe  U.8.  grain  trade 
through  Joint  efforts  of  farmers,  govem- 
ment agencies,  agribusinesses,  input  suppli- 
ers, and  the  grain  merchants. 

3.  To  balance  U.S.  wheat  and  grain  pro- 
duction with  domestic  and  world  demand, 
thus  reducing  U.S.  grain  surpluses. 

4.  To  maintain  U.S.  grain  prices  at  levels 
which  equalize  the  effect  of  govemment 
subsidies  paid  to  farmers  in  each  competing 
cotmtry. 

5.  When  U.S.  supply  management  pro- 
grams are  necessary,  they  sholUd  be  equlU- 
ble  to  all  U.S.  grain  fanners  and  based  on 
more  recent  production  levels. 

6.  Production  management  programs, 
when  needed,  should  Include  more  effective 
control  over  production,  not  Just  acreage. 

7.  Participation  In  production  manage- 
ment programs  should  be  more  oriented 
toward  long-term  stability  and  less  toward 
short-term  adjustments  which  create  insta- 
bility In  grain  markets. 


8.  The  grain  programs  should  provide 
income  security  to  farmers  during  times  of 
unexpected  increases  in  grain  inventories 
which  depress  prices. 

9.  The  cost  of  the  programs  should  be 
borne  more  by  the  sectors  receiving  the 
largest  program  benefits  (i.e..  grain  produc- 
ers, agribusinesses  and  consumers).  Oovem- 
ment  program  costs  should  be  minimised. 

10.  Adequate  grain  reserves  should  be 
maintained  to  protect  domestic  and  export 
customers  against  droughts  and  other  crop 
failiues. 

11.  Govemment  policy  should  be  sensitive 
to  the  Impact  of  programs  on  the  future 
structure  of  agribusinesses,  farmers,  and 
rural  commodities.  Program  changes  do  sig- 
nificantly impact  ownership,  siae.  and  re- 
gional growth. 

13.  Management  programs  should  also  be 
oriented  toward  conserving  UJB.  farm  land 
by  preventing  soil  erosion  and  depletion  of 
other  nonrenewable  resources. 

IMPACT  OP  U.S.  PAXM  PBICBS  OK  AaUCtn,TOaAL 
KXPOKTS 

The  most  Important  single  market  param- 
eter governing  the  benefits  of  different 
farm  programs  to  farmers  Is  the  price  elas- 
ticity of  demand  for  exports.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  elasticity  of  demand  varies  con- 
siderably from  situation  to  situation  and  its 
value  Is  subject  to  much  misinterpretation. 
Nonetheless,  sufficient  concensus  is  now 
emerging  about  the  range  of  elasticity  esti- 
mates. 

The  fundamental  cornerstone  of  U.S. 
farm  policy  has  been  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  aggregate  demand  for 
U.S.  farm  products  is  inelastic.  Recent  re- 
search continues  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  short-term  (1  to  2  years)  and  inter- 
mediate term  (3  to  4  years)  is  inelastic  for 
major  U.S.  grains.  The  longer  nm  (5-f 
years)  appears  to  be  elastic. 

Therefore,  any  decline  in  crop  prices  will 
reduce  farm  total  revenues  for  at  least  four 
years  before  the  price  decline  Is  offset  by 
higher  volume  exports.  The  ciurent  finan- 
cial crisis  in  agriculture  does  not  give  U.S. 
farmers  the  flexibility  to  sustain  a  four-year 
decline  in  total  revenues. 

PKICS  SUPPORT  Ain>  SUPPLY  COirTROL 

As  previously  stated,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  implement  policies  to  stimulate 
demand,  however,  the  primary  focus  of  the 
1985  Farm  BUI.  which  is  price  support  and 
supply  control  programs  cannot  be  aban- 
doned. Even  if  demand  can  be  successfully 
stimulated,  the  VS.  supply  capability  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  both  domestic  and  export 
requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the 
decade.  Consequently,  without  price  support 
and  supply  control  programs,  agriculture 
will  continue  to  face  the  probability  of 
excess  crop  supplies,  volatile  prices  and  less 
than  desirable  income  levels. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  price  sup- 
port and  supply  control  programs  to  main- 
tain a  viable  farm  sector,  the  foUowlng  ob- 
servations include  suggested  modifications 
and  changes  in  existing  programs. 

Supply  control  programs  should  be  struc- 
tured so  they  will  encourage  long-term  par- 
ticipation. AUowing  growers  to  participate 
in  an  "on  agaln-off  again"  manner  invites 
market  price  volatility  and  creates  consider- 
able uncertainty  among  both  growers  and 
agribusinesses. 

The  least  productive  and  easily  erodlble 
land  should  be  removed  from  production. 

The  benefits,  to  all  citizens,  in  terms  of 
soil  conservation  should  be  considered  when 
determining  the  rewards  to  be  given  for 
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long-term  p^rtldpatton  or  extended  acreage 
diversion. 

The  price  kipport  and  supply  control  poll- 
dM  have  come  under  considerable  criticism 
in  the  last  tko  years.  Moat  of  this  critldam 
has.  with  good  reason,  been  directed  toward 
the  level  of  government  support  fw  agricul- 
ture. In  the'last  few  years,  the  cost  of  gov- 
emment prMrams  has  risen  dramatically, 
reaching  ani  estimated  $31  billion  in  1983. 
Most  critics!  point  out  that  while  govem- 
ment support  has  Increued.  It  has  not 
solved  the  i^blems  of  oventroductlon,  low 
farm  incom^.  or  large  commodity  surpluses. 
Wheat  Inv^tories  are  still  running  at 
record  levett  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
1983  drought,  feed  grain  Inventtnlea,  even 
with  PQC  ^uld  be  double  what  most  con- 
sider a  desirable  leveL 

Part  of  thfe  ineffectiveness  of  govemmmt 
programs  over  the  last  few  yean  can  be 
blamed  cm  'vad  luck."  Durtng  the  five-year 
period  from:1978  throu^  ISM.  the  UJB.  set 
record  yleld^flve  times  for  coin,  and  five 
times  for  wl^eat. 

The  "bad: luck"  did  not  turn  around  in 
1983  irtien  ttie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  im- 
plemented the  moat  massive  govemment 
program  in  history.  What  happened?  Wheat 
yields  set  another  record  which  resulted  In 
virtually  noj  drawdown  In  surplus  invento- 
ries and  feed  grain  yields  plunged  to  their 
lowest  level*  In  ten  years.  While  weather 
has  obviously  played  a  rtde  in  the  problems 
that  have  f$ced  agriculture  In  the  last  few 
years,  part  of  the  problem  can  also  be  di- 
rected toward  the  commodi^programs. 
Also,  the  m^Jor  benefit  of  the  PIK  program. 
Le.,  high  prices,  was  offfeet  in  1984  by  fence 
row  to  fence  row  production. 

In  general;  Govemment  efforts  in  agricul- 
ture should  be  directed  more  toward 
demand  stitaulation  rather  than  toward 
supply  coiitroL  However.  DoUcymakers 
should  be  cjognlnnt  of  the  ftiet  that  even 
with  suooestful  demand  stimulation  policies, 
demand  Is  vnlikely  to  catch  up  wtth  U.S. 
supply  capabilities  during  this  decade.  UntQ 
there  Is  a  bcitter  halanre  between  the  supply 
and  the  dcinand  for  VS.  grain,  demand 
stimulation '  policies  alone  win  not  be 
enough  to  s4lve  the  proMens  of  the  sgrleul- 
tural  sectoit  Consequently  supply  control 
and  support  program  wUl  oootinue  to  be 
necessary  td  maintain  a  vialile  agricultural 
economy.  These  programs  need  to  be  struc- 
tured in  a  nlanner  which  wiU  supply  the  ag- 
ricultural inttaistry  with  a  "safety  net"  with- 
out encouraging  overproduction. 

AH  arnuii*!  u.s.  supply  «"■""■■*■■■  Am 

PklCB  SUPPOKT  PaOOUM 

The  precfcxnlnanoe  of  major  economic 
food  dema^  studies  indicate  that  the 
demand  for  itood  gralna.  such  as  wheat,  is  in- 
elastic in  the  intermediate  run  (1  to  4 
years).  Our  bwn  studies  confirm  that,  on  av- 
erage, a  1%  aeenue  in  wtumt  prices  has 
only  a  O.B%|to  0.8%  positive  impact  on  UJS. 
wheat  exports,  thus,  a  dedine  in  iriieat 
prices  redudes  total  revenue  to  UjB.  wheat 
farmers,  in  other  words,  lower  market 
prices  mean  lower  farm  income.  Farm  pro- 
grams are  Oierefore  baaed  on  the  premise 
that  a  supply  management  program,  irtiich 
balances  production  with  changes  in  world 
demand  by  iredudng  supplies.  wUl  increase 
total  revoiite  to  VS.  agriculture  and  subse- 
quently Imiirove  the  overall  economic  vitali- 
ty of  VS. '  producers,  agribusinesses  and 
rural  Amerlta. 

The  f oUoving  are  characterlatics  of  an  ef- 
fective and  balanced  supply  management 
program. 


1.  A  iMig-term  U.S.  supply  management 
program  would  be  based  on  estimates  on  do- 
mestic and  export  needs  at  prices  which 
would  provide  for  a  viable  UJS.  farm  econo- 
my. 

3.  The  proposed  supply  management  pro- 
gram would  utilize  USDA  farmer  cost  of 
production  data  to  develop  loan  and  target 
price  support  levels  -vhich  would  provide  an 
economic  safety  net  protecting  farmers 
against  unexpected  collapses  in  wortd  grain 
markets. 

3.  Tlie  maintenance  of  a  "true"  VS.  grain 
eniNgmcy  reserve  would  be  an  easoitial 
part  of  the  program,  thus  protecting  UJS. 
oonaumers  against  potential  crop  shortfalls. 

4.  The  USDA  would  also  provide  policy 
merdianisms  which  would  Insure  that  the 
supply  management  program  had  the  capac- 
ity to  control  production  at  levels  which 
would  minim  liie  govemment  program  costs. 

5.  The  USDA  would  eliminate  restricUons 
against  long-term  trade  agreements  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  finances  to  allow  the  de- 
velopment of  marketing  techniques  whkdi 
would  allow  VS.  farmers  to  cunpete  in  cur- 
roit  "non-free  trade"  world  markets. 

6.  The  USDA  would  also  provide  incen- 
tives to  enhance  conservation  of  the  United 
States  most  scarce  resource  (Le.  land)  by 
stimulating  the  removal  of  land  that  cannot 
stand  intensive  use  due  to  severe  erosion. 

7.  A  ntm-partidpant  farmer  advisory 
board  would  advise  the  USDA  on  the  dlrec- 
tkm  of  this  new  farm  supply  managemoit 
marketing  program. 

»M  aPFUJima  loho-tiui  pkoduction  cohtbol 


Current  farm  programs  are  very  short-run 
attempts  at  correcting  depressed  mai^et 
HHTloes  by  encotiraging  farmers  to  voluntarily 
commit  to  one-year  acreage  set-aside  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated 
that,  "The  present  program  for  readjusting 
productive  acreage  to  market  requiremoits 
Is  admittedly  but  a  temporary  method  of 
dealing  with  an  onergency.  It  could  not  be 
reUed  upon  a  permanent  means  of  keeping 
farm  production  In  line  with  market  re- 
quirements." The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  year  was  one 
year  after  the  current  Agriculttual  Adjust- 
ment Act  was  first  enacted  in  1933.  Fifty 
years  later  we  still  have  the  same  "tempo- 
rary" voluntary  acreage  set-aside  programs. 

Recent  govemment  programs  not  <mly 
have  been  very  short-run  oriented,  but  their 
Imidementation  has  also  been  on  a  very  ad 
hoc  basis.  The  details  of  farmer  acreage  con- 
tnd  i»t>grams  have  not  even  been  an- 
nounced until  after  winter  wheat  farmers 
have  already  planted  their  cnvs.  Farmers, 
therefore,  do  not  know  how  to  plan  their 
cropping  program  or  what  to  expect  from 
government  assistance  programs. 

Current  farm  programs  also  are  oriented 
toward  irtiat  happened  last  year  and/or  to 
correcting  current  grain  excess  Invmtories 
or  low  prices.  In  addition,  when  voluntary 
acreage  set-aside  programs  are  effective  in 
improving  prices  in  one  year,  farmers  aban- 
don the  mogram  the  second  year  because  of 
the  m^  capital  costs  in  agriculture  and  the 
lack  of  a  long-term  commitment  by  the  gov- 
emment to  malntjdning  a  stable  program. 
The  subsequent  resurgence  in  production 
again  creates  surpluses  and  weak  farm 
prices.  Such  instability  has  caused  a  major 
expansion  in  farm  debts  and  hurt  the  entire 
farm  oonmunlty. 

An  effective  farm  supply  adjustment  pro- 
gram therefore  requires  a  multi-year  com- 
mitment from  farmers.  A  long-term  supply 


management  program  could  be  implement- 
ed in  the  following  manner 

1.  The  USDA  would  estimate  world  and 
dnnatlc  grain  needs  for  the  next  marketing 
year.  These  estimatfs  would  be  used  to  de- 
termine VS.  production. 

2.  Importing  countries  would  be  encour- 
aged to  make  multi-year  trade  agreements 
with  the  United  States  to  assist  in  establish- 
ing U.S.  production  levels. 

3.  A  supply  management  program  would 
be  announced  In  June,  prior  to  the  planting 
of  the  winter  wheat  crop,  specifying  the  de- 
tails of  the  program. 

4.  Grain  Inventory  levels  would  be  estab- 
lished which  wo^ld  maintain  farm  prices  at 
or  near  the  eatabllahed"  target  pricea. 

Ever  slnoe  grain  supply  control  programs 
were  established  tai  the  lOSOs.  the  USDA  has 
used  voluntary  acreage  set-aside  or  control 
programs.  This  approach  however  has  not 
been  very  successful  in  adjusting  supplies  to 
changing  maricet  conditions.  Base  acreages 
have  been  greatly  increased  and  partldpa- 
tion  rates  have  been  very  unsatisfactory 
without  major  govemment  expendlturea. 
Farmers  sometimes  did  not  even  have  ade- 
quate Inf  nmation  cm  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  participation  In  such  voluntary 
programs.  In  some  years,  farmers  who  did 
not  participate  in  acreage  set-aside  pro- 
grams received  more  financial  lewaids  than 
those  who  did  participate,  since  farmers 
who  participated  did  not  have  as  mudi  to 
seU  when  prices  taxvroved  after  the  govem- 
ment program  reduced  supplies.  Farmers 
are  thus  less  willing  to  participate  in  future 
programs  and  subsequently  force  govem- 
ment program  costs  even  higher  to  Induce 
future  participation. 

Even  when  farmers  have  participated  in 
voluntary  acreage  control  programs,  the  de- 
sired reductions  In  produetian  have  not 
been  achieved.  Ftar  example,  acreage  control 
programs  in  1983  would  have  reduced  pro- 
duction by  800  million  bushels,  assuinlng 
normal  yields.  However,  excellent  weather 
boosted  wheat  yields  four  bushels  pa  acre 
above  normal,  thus  the  acreage  eontnd  pro- 
gram reduced  production  by  only  387  mfl- 
lion  bushels. 

Lmg-term  land  retirement  programs  that 
require  multiple-year  voluntary  commit- 
ments and  which  remove  cropland  from  pro- 
ductlcm  of  farm  commodities  can  be  very  ex- 
pensive, and  may  require  Increases  in  gov- 
emment expenditures.  This  type  of  pro- 
gram was  authorised  In  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958  as  the  SoQ  Bank  Program.  The  ad- 
vantage was  that  land  would  be  put  Into  the 
sou  consn-vation  program  untU  needed. 
However,  because  of  the  regional  conoentra- 
ticm  of  enrollm«ot  in  the  program,  the 
result  was  the  demise  of  numerous  rural 
communities.  Also,  publicity  concerning  the 
payment  of  VS.  funds  to  many  farmers  for 
not  producing  crops  on  questionable  land 
was  very  Intense. 

Therefore,  only  a  l<»ig-term  mandatory 
supply  managonent  program  would:  (1) 
Minttwiw  govemment  costs.  (2)  reduce  the 
concem  about  eliminating  certain  rural 
communities.  (3)  elimiiute  the  stigma  of  di- 
rectly paying  farmers  not  to  moduoe.  and 
(4)  control  supplies,  thus  Improving  farm 
prices  and  revenues. 

HATIORAL  AOKIcnLTUaX  DAY 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  Join  in 
recognizing  the  achievements  of  Amer- 
ica's farmers  by  designating  this  day 
as  National  A^culture  Day.  It  is  a 
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proven  fact  that  America's  farmers  are 
the  moat  productive  and  efficient 
farmcra  in  the  world.  Although  they 
oonaUtute  only  3.1  percent  of  the  work 
force,  they  are  so  productive  that  the 
American  people  consume  Just  61  per- 
cent of  the  total  output  of  America's 
farms.  Furthermore,  the  American 
people  are  provided  food  at  reasonable 
prices  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the 
world:  13  percent  of  personal  mending 
goes  for  food  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  figures  in  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  22  percent  and  31 
percent,  respectively. 

However,  there  is  a  crisis  facing 
America's  farmers  today  requiring  im- 
mediate attenti<m.  The  Congress  un- 
derstood the  urgency  of  the  farm  crisis 
and  passed  the  Emergency  Farm 
Credit  Amendments  to  HJl.  1096  on 
March  5. 1085.  sending  that  legislation 
to  the  President  Despite  the  fact  that 
an  estimated  125.000  to  250.000  farm- 
ers will  face  bankruptcy  or  f oredosiue 
without  this  much-needed  relief  and 
the  personal  pleas  of  thousands  of 
American  farmers  who  made  their  way 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  voice  their  concerns. 
President  Reagan  vetoed  this  bilL 

I  believe  that  the  onergency  farm 
credit  amendments  were  a  reasonable 
and  thoughtful  respmise  to  the  critical 
problems  facing  America's  farmers 
today.  It  was  only  a  temporary  solu- 
tion but  one  that  would  allow  many 
farmers  to  get  back  on  their  feet  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  plant  their 
spring  crops. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problems  facing 
this  NaUrai's  farmers  run  much  deeper 
than  financing  their  n>ring  crop.  Just 
as  this  administration  has  attempted 
to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
the  poor  and  middle  class,  it  is  now 
trying  to  reduce  the  deficit,  not  by 
controlling  defense  spending  and  not 
by  reversing  tax  cuts  for  the  rich,  but 
by  "saving"  $6.2  billion  through  a 
gradual  elimination  of  subsidies  and 
reducing  price  supports  for  America's 
farmers. 

In  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have  met 
with  farmers  from  across  the  State  of 
Maryland.  There  is  a  constant  theme 
in  their  discussions  with  me— a  call  for 
fairness.  Maryland's  farmers  don't 
want  a  free  ride:  all  they  want  is  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living 
and  to  be  given  fair  treatment  by  the 
Federal  Government.  They  know  that 
a  totally  market-oriented  farm  sector 
will  not  work  in  the  international 
arena  under  current  market  condi- 
tions. They  know  that  some  govern- 
ments highly  subsidise  their  agricul- 
tural sector  and  that  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  them  on  an  equal  basis,  our 
farmers  need  the  active  participation 
and  Involvement  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  Maryland  farmers  I 
have  met  and  talked  with  are  family 
farmers.  They  are  farming  the  same 
land  that  their  fathers  and  grandfa- 


thers farmed,  and  they  are  asking  for 
a  chance  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families  by  reoeiylng  a  fair  price 
for  their  commodities  In  the  market- 
place. 

As  we  debate  the  1985  farm  bill  later 
this  year,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
keep  in  mind  the  family  farmer  who  is 
the  backbone  of  America's  agricultural 
industry.  We  must  ensure  that  he  Is 
treated  fairly,  and  we  must  make  sure 
that  agriculture  remains  a  vital  part  of 
American  society.  It  is  especially  fit- 
ting that  we  honor  this  enormously 
productive  sector  of  the  American 
economy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MATnNOLT.  Mr.  President, 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica depends  upon  our  farm  and  ranch 
producers  to  provide  a  reliable  supply 
of  high  quality  food  and  fiber  at  af- 
fordable prices.  One  out  of  every  five 
Jobs  in  our  overall  economy  is  related, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  agriculture. 
This  country  has  enjoyed— and  has 
largely  taken  for  granted— an  abun- 
dance of  nature's  bounties  unknown 
by  any  other  dvllixation  in  history— 
and  we  spend  a  far  smaller  percentage 
of  our  personal  income  on  these  items 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  In 
addition  to  providing  so  handsomely 
for  our  own  people,  the  American 
farmer  feeds  and  clothes  millions  more 
of  the  world's  population. 

American  aiplculture  as  we  know  it 
is  at  a  crucial  crossroads.  The  question 
is  not  whether  change  is  coming,  but 
how  it  will  come  and  within  what 
timeframe.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  Gov- 
ernment programs  designed  to  help 
provide  stability  and  sectirity  In  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy 
have  largely  failed  the  average-sized 
farm  in  this  country.  In  the  name  of 
"saving  the  famUy  farm"  we  have  al- 
lowed Government  intervention  In  the 
marketplace  to  give  such  a  false  pic- 
ture of  reality  that  the  family  farm 
faces  absolute  destruction.  As  Pogo. 
the  comic  strip  character  from  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp  said.  "  •  *  •  we 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us!". 
Instead  of  assisting  the  family  farm, 
we  have  burdened  it  with  extra  paper- 
worii.  extra  regxilatlons.  extra  taxes, 
and  then  omipounded  the  problems  of 
distorting  market  signals  beyond  rec- 
ognition and  making  it  all  but  impossi- 
ble for  proper  investment  and  produc- 
tion decisions  to  be  made. 

So,  what's  the  answer?  I  don't  {>re- 
tend  to  have  all  the  precise  answers, 
but  I  think  there  are  several  basic 
principles  which  should  guide  us  as  we 
prepare  to  draft,  debate,  and  adopt 
new  farm  legislation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

We  need  to  develop  a  truly  long- 
term  policy  for  agriculture  in  this 
country  which  will  allow  farmers  to 
make  the  proper  investment  and  pro- 
duction ,  decisions— decisions  which 
should  not.  and  in  many  cases  cannot. 


be  wisely  or  efficiently  managed  over  a 
4-  or  6-year  time  qwn-  In  my  opinion, 
the  Congress  should  not  be  talking 
about  a  4-year  farm  bill,  instead  we 
should  be  considering  adoption  of 
basic  policy  goals  which  wiU  guide 
American  agriculture  well  into  the 
21st  century. 

Such  policy  goals  should  be  market 
oriented  and  must  be  structured  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  compromise 
the  cmnpetitiveness  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. Our  farmers  possess  a  basic  com- 
parative advantage  against  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  their  ability  to  produce 
and  deliver  many  products.  Our  new 
farm  bill  must  not  constrain  that  ad- 
vantage by  artifldally  raising  prices 
above  world  market-clearing  levels  and 
thereby  forfeiting  those  markets  to 
less  efficient  foreign  competitors. 

Farm  policy  for  the  future  must  be 
structured  around  a  true,  fair  trade 
policy  or  it  will  not  be  workable  at  all. 
Ciirrent  farm  policy  attempts  to  oper- 
ate as  if  world  trading  patterns  and 
practices  did  not  exist.  We  must  not 
remain  silent  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tices of  other  countries  which  attempt 
to  blunt  our  basic  competitive  advan- 
tages through  the  use  of  unfair,  preda- 
tory export  and  production  subsidies 
or  by  setting  up  artificial  barriers  to 
the  entJ7  of  American  commodities 
and  products.  At  the  same  Ume.  our 
own  attempts  to  stabilize  domestic 
farm  Incomes  must  not  artificially 
price  our  goods  out  of  the  world 
market. 

We  should  provide  for  an  adequate 
period  of  time  for  the  orderly  transi- 
tion from  present  programs  over  to 
new,  more  market  oriented  provisions. 
And  we  must  realize  the  Government 
itself,  through  actions  such  as  embar- 
goes and  artificial  tampering  with 
commodity  and  credit  markets,  has 
often  been  a  prime  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems a^culture  faces  today.  We  must 
take  actions  which  will  ensure  that 
these  mistakes  are  not  again  repeated 
in  the  future. 

Finally,  any  farm  policy  must  have 
as  one  of  its  central  objectives  the 
preservation  of  values  which  are  con- 
tributed to  our  society  by  the  tradi- 
tional family  farm.  I  do  feel  that  the 
average  family  sized  farm  is  a  unique 
and  valuable  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  way  of  life  in  this  countir- 
Sadly,  present  programs  do  not  ade- 
quately target  available  assistance  in  a 
manner  which  helps  preserve  and 
strengthen  this  vital,  basic  institution 
in  any  meaningful  way. 

I  agree  with  the  words  used  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  In  his  recent  State  of  the 
Union  address  when  in  reference  to 
what  he  called  America's  "New  Free- 
dom" mentioned.  "*  *  *  an  America  of 
wisdom  that  honors  the  family,  know- 
ing that  as  the  family  goes,  so  goes  our 

civilization,"  and an  American 

vision  that  sees  tomorrow's  dreams  in 
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the  learning  and  hard  work  we  do 
today."  I  believe  that  nowhere  else  are 
these  particular  values  better  impart- 
ed to  futire  generations  than  within 
the  context  to  the  average  American 
family  f aim  environment. 

Thus,  as  we  celebrate  Natiixial  Agri- 
culture Dny  today,  March  20,  1985,  let 
us  do  so  with  a  renewed  spirit  of  unity 
and  a  revived  optimism  for  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  this  land.  Let  tis  heed 
the  lessors  of  our  past  mistakes  and 
pray  for  ^dance  as  we  deliberate  the 
policies  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
National  Agriculture  Day,  the  day  we 
should  reflect  upon  the  linportanoe  of 
agricultu^  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
In  so  doihg.  it  is  important  for  us  to 
recognize  and  property  understand  the 
problems  jthe  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy  Is  confronting  and  what  this 
will  ultimittely  mean  to  each  and  every 
American! 

Agriculture  is  in  the  worst  crisis 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  thir- 
ties. In  some  wajrs,  conditions  are 
worse.  Just  35  years  ago,  net  farm 
income  for  1  year  would  have  more 
than  pai4  off  total  farm  debt.  This 
past  year  the  debt  was  over  16  times  as 
much  as  iaimual  income.  In  1950,  net 
farm  incdme  was  $19  billion  and  total 
farm  deb|;.  was  $12.5  billion.  In  1983, 
net  farm  Income  had  fallen  to  $5.4  bil- 
lion while  total  farm  debt  had  sky- 
rocketed to  $216.3  billion.  For  the  past 
5  years,  American  farmers  have  had 
very  litUi  cash  income  with  which  to 
attempt  tio  service  a  huge  debt.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmer's  ability  to 
borrow  is  declining  because  so  many 
farms  are  being  forced  onto  the 
market.  'The  value  of  agriculture  land 
has  fallen  22  percent  in  the  last  3 
years.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
percentage  decline,  of  necessity,  in- 
cludes labd  near  iirban  areas  which 
are  being  converted  from  farmland  to 
land  for  other  uses,  such  as  apart- 
ments and  shopping  centers.  The  in- 
clusion df  this  land  in  the  estimate, 
though  liiavoldable,  blankets  the  fact 
that  in  riiany  counties,  dependent  to- 
tally upon  agriculture,  land  values 
have  f  allf  n  over  50  percent  in  the  past 
couple  o|  yean.  As  land  values  have 
fallen,  niore  and  more  farmers  find 
their  eqilty  eroded  to  unacceptable 
levels.  In  the  past  5  years,  we  have 
seen  more  than  a  200-percent  increase 
in  farm  bankruptcies  and  forced  liqui- 
dations. 

As  equity  has  eroded,  many  farmers 
who  are  completely  current  on  their 
debt  pas^ents  are  being  threatened 
with  for^losure.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  sgy  that  this  is  not  happening, 
that  farmers  who  are  current  will  not 
be  foreclosed.  Regretfully,  I  cannot 
say  thati  Right  now.  even  though  a 
farmer  is  current  on  his  payments,  his 
equity  h48  eroded  to  the  point  of  being 
unable  t^  support  the  amount  of  debt 
owed.  Before  a  farmer  can  borrow 


money  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, he  must  show  that  he 
has  sufficient  collateral  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  In  some  areas  of 
the  country,  land  values  have  fallen  so 
drastically  that  the  present  value  of 
the  land  will  not  cover  the  current 
debt  load,  much  less  cover  the  amount 
of  an  operating  loan  to  enable  a 
farmer  to  put  in  this  year's  crop. 

At  the  present  time,  it  appears  very 
likely  that  we  have  yet  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  decline  in  land  values. 
The  further  the  value  declines,  the 
more  farmers,  current  on  debt  pay- 
ments, enter  foreclosure  status.  The 
more  farmers  that  are  foreclosed 
upon,  the  more  land  goes  on  the 
market.  Mr.  President,  we  are  at  the 
edge  of  a  vicious  downward  spiral 
which  threatens  to  bring  down  the 
entire  economy  of  this  coimtry. 

There  are  many  who  claim  that  we 
are  merely  getting  rid  of  inefficient 
farmers.  I  assure  you.  we  got  rid  of  the 
inefficient  farmers  years  ago.  The 
farmers  that  are  going  out  of  business 
today  are  farmers  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful for  20  years  or  more.  The  farm- 
ers that  are  being  forced  out  of  farm- 
ing today  are  family  farmers,  those 
who  get  up  at  4  in  the  morning  during 
oalving  season,  those  who  work  until  2 
or  3  in  the  morning  to  get  their  crops 
harvested  before  rain.  These  are  the 
farmers  that  are  going  under  today. 

According  to  USDA  data.  386.000 
farmers  are  in  very  severe  financial 
stress  at  the  present  time.  These  farm- 
ers have  debt-to-asset  ratios  of  40  per- 
cent or  more.  These  farmers  hold  58 
percent  of  all  farm  debt— or  approxi- 
mately $125  billion.  One-third  of  all 
family-size  commercial  farms,  owing 
almost  one-half  of  all  farm  debt  will 
face  financial  difficulty  in  1985. 
Nearly  half  of  all  family-size  commer- 
cial farms  have  cash  shortfalls.  Forty- 
six  percent  of  all  debt  is  held  by  farms 
with  both  high  debt-to-asset  ratios  and 
cash  shortfalls.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  9  percent  of  all  f  arm&  will 
be  added  to  those  classified  as  having 
severe  financial  distress. 

Delinquent  loans  are  up  by  nearly  20 
percent  at  OMnmercial  banks  for  all 
turn  debt.  The  number  of  agricultural 
problem  banks  have  nearly  tripled— to 
288— over  the  past  18  months.  Agricul- 
tural bank  failures  increased  from  6  in 
1983  to  23  in  1984.  In  1984.  10  produc- 
tion credit  associations  were  liquidat- 
ed; in  1983,  2  were  liquidated.  Produc- 
tion credit  association  losses  are  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $500  million  this 
year.  For  the  entire  decade  of  the  sev- 
enties, PCA  losses  amounted  to  only 
$109.5  million.  Delinquent  Farmers 
Home  Administration  debt  has  In- 
creased fivefold  over  the  past  4  years 
and  now  stands  at  $5.4  billien— 21  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  principal. 

Under  present  conditions,  it  would 
take  average  price  increases  of  up  to 
32  percent  to  restore  all  family-size 


commercial  farms  to  positive  net  cash 
flows.  Given  the  tremendous  Increase 
in  surplus  stocks  and  rapidly  declining 
level  of  exports,  it  is  doubtful  that  we 
wiU  experience  any  increase  in  inocmie 
this  year  and  ponibly  not  even  next 
year. 

Why  has  the  crisis  reached  this 
point?  In  part.  I  believe  it  is  because 
many  Americans  do  not  understand 
the  economics  of  agriculture  or  the 
importance  of  the  farm  sector  to  them 
personally.  They  do  not  know  that  to 
start  an  average  family  farm  today  re- 
quires over  $425,000  in  capital.  The 
majority  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  they  are  subsidizing  the 
farmer.  In  one  sense,  the  taxpayers 
have  subsidized  farmers  through  pro- 
grams which  have  cost  far  more  than 
they  should  due  to  shortsighted  farm 
policies. 

In  the  larger  sense,  it  is  the  farm 
sector  which  is  suhsidiring  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  facts  are  dear.  Agri- 
culture is  the  most  productive  and 
most  ef  f  ident  sector  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  It  is  consistently  one  of  the 
few  sectors  of  oiur  economy  where  we 
have  a  favorable  trade  balance.  Last 
year,  we  sold  to  other  countries  $19 
billion  more  in  agricultural  products 
than  we  purchased.  Additionally,  our 
farmers  have  beoi  giving  Americans 
the  greatest  food  bargain  in  the  world. 
Americans  spend  (mly  16  perooat  of 
their  income  for  food.  The  average 
Russian  spends  45  percent  for  food. 
Even  in  Great  Britain  the  average  is 
about  28  percent.  American  food  con- 
sumers get  mwe  for  their  money 
today  than  in  1950.  In  1950.  an  hour's 
wage  for  the  average  woi^er  bought  10 
pounds  of  bread  or  8  quarts  of  mUk. 
Today,  it  will  buy  16  pounds  of  bread 
or  15  quarts  of  milk.  The  American 
consumer  only  has  to  worii  an  average 
of  18.5  minutes  to  buy  1  poimd  of 
steak  today:  whereas,  in  1950.  the 
same  oonsimier  would  have  had  to 
work  32.8  minutes  for  the  same  steak. 

In  great  part.  American  consumers 
have  received  these  benefits  due  to  the 
dramatic  increases  in  the  productivity 
of  our  farmers.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  one  farmworicer  could 
only  feed  seven  persons.  By  1970.  this 
one  farmworicer  supplied  enough  food 
and  fiber  for  47  people.  In  the  past  10 
years,  the  productivity  of  this  one 
farmworker  has  almost  doubled— he 
now  supplies  enough  for  78  people. 
This  IncrMtsed  agricultural  productivi- 
ty, the  rise  in  output  per  unit  of  input, 
has  been  a  major  contributor  to  im- 
proved living  standards  for  Americans. 
As  agricultural  productivity  has  in- 
creased, consumers  have  been  able  to 
upgrade  their  diets  at  a  lower  cost 

The  farmers,  however,  have  beoi  ab- 
sorbing the  cost  of  providing  these 
benefits  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  usu- 
ally selling  below  their  actual  cost  of 
production   and   by   going   broke   in 
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record  numbers.  When  we  have  record 
numbers  of  farmers  going  bwiknipt. 
our  entire  economic  system  is  threat- 
ened. When  land  values  collapse, 
banks  whose  loans  are  secured  by  the 
land  get  in  trouble,  and  small  business- 
es start  to  fold.  This  possible  domino 
effect  is  chillingly  reminiscent  cf  that 
which  htuui  on  the  farms  in  the  late 
1920'8  and  qpread  across  the  Nation  in 
the  Depression  of  the  1930's.  History 
has  shown  that  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  thirties  was  "farm  led  and  farm 
fed."  Right  now.  we  are  faced  with  a 
repeat  of  that  national  disaster. 

Last  year,  we  lost  1  to  4  percent  of 
our  f  aimers.  As  a  result,  land  values  in 
the  farm  belt  fell  10  percent.  If  we  lose 
10  to  15  percent  in  1  year,  as  some  pre- 
dict could  haiHien  this  year,  it  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  what  will  happen  to 
land  values  and  subsequently  to  the 
econmny  at  large. 

What  can  be  done?  No  one  can  pre- 
tend to  have  all  the  answers,  but  some 
steps  clearly  must  be  taken.  First  of 
idl.  we  simply  must  enact  an  emergen- 
cy credit  package  to  prevent  a  massive 
wave  of  foreclosures  from  occurring  in 
the  nest  6  months.  The  administra- 
tion clearly  has  not  taken  effective 
action.  As  of  last  week,  only  61  loan 
guarantees  had  been  approved  under 
the  Debt  Adjustment  Program. 

Sectmd.  we  must  bring  down  Federal 
budget  deficits  which  lead  to  high  in- 
terest rates  for  farmers  and  an  over- 
valued dollar  which  prevents  them 
from  selling  in  world  markets. 

Third,  we  should  develop  a  long- 
range,  multiyear  policy  aimed  at  pre- 
serving our  family  farmers  by  allowing 
them  to  rec^ve  a  fair  price  for  their 
products.  Fn-  too  many  years.  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  develop  a  policy 
which  would  keep  family  farmers  in 
business  over  the  long  term.  We 
simply  must  establish  long-term  goals 
which  will  preserve  the  structure  of 
our  agricultural  econcuny.  Only  by 
doing  so  wiU  we  be  capable  of  retiim- 
tng  stability  and  profitability  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Fourth,  in  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
we  should  send  fewer  dollars  overseas, 
and  make  greater  use  of  our  surplus 
farm  products.  We  should  do  this  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  so  many 
people  literally  starving  to  death  in 
this  world. 

Fifth,  a  long-range  conservation 
component  is  an  essential  ingredient 
In  any  good  farm  program.  We  need  a 
program  which  will  allow  fanners  to 
take  erosion-prone  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion and  iriaoe  it  in  conservation  treat- 
ment for  a  ntmiber  of  years,  while  also 
providing  financial  incentives  to  make 
up  for  income  lost  as  a  result  of  idling 
this  land.  Such  a  program  would  save 
our  precious  soU  resources  and  would 
help  the  taxpayers  by  reducing  sur- 
pluses and  by  cutting  the  cost  of  our 
commodity  programs  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 


Obviously.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  should  care  about  what's 
happening  on  the  farm.  Let's  band  to- 
gether now  to  work  for  a  common- 
sense  farm  bill  this  year.  "v 

Mr.  QUA7LE.  Mr.  President,  todiy. 
March  30.  has  been  designated  Nation- 
al A«ricultiu«  Day.  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  several  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
in  observing  the  occasion  by  saluting 
the  enterprise.  Industry  and  productiv- 
ity of  America's  farmers. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  should 
set  aside  a  (tey  each  year  to  honor  our 
agricultural  sector  and  to  foster  great- 
er appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
agricultiu^  to  our  national  economy. 
Since  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  the 
labor  and  efficiency  of  America's  farm- 
ers have  made  this  country  great. 

Today  each  American  farmer  pro- 
duces enough  food  and  fiber  to  feed  79 
people.  Thanks  to  our  farmers'  skillful 
efforts,  we  Americans  spend  only 
about  16  percent  of  our  disposable 
income  on  food— less  than  any  other 
populace  in  the  world. 

I  am  proud  that  my  home  State  of 
Indiana  is  a  major  farm  State.  One  of 
the  Nation's  most  productive  food  pro- 
ducers. Indiana  has  over  75.000  farms, 
which  onploy  more  than  110.000  Hoo- 
siers.  Purdue  University,  our  land- 
grant  institution,  is  a  leader  nation- 
wide in  developing  new,  improved  farm 
practices.  Although  Indiana  ranks 
19th  of  all  the  SUtes  in  farm  acreage, 
it  ranks  ninth  in  cash  sales.  Indiana  is 
the  third  largest  producer  of  com  and 
live  hogs,  and  It  is  fifth  in  soybean 
production. 

Indiana's  farmers  know  what  farm- 
ers across  the  country  know— and 
what  the  general  public  needs  to  \m- 
derstand:  Agriculture  is  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  the  national  economy,  and  its 
health  affects  our  Nation's  prosperity. 
Today,  America's  farmers  make  up  2.4 
percent  of  our  population,  but  the 
food  and  fiber  Industry  they  produce 
for  emplojrs  over  22  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  and  accounts  for 
more  than  20  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

We  in  Congress  must  keep  the  agri- 
cultural sector's  contributions  in  mind 
as  we  take  up  the  1985  farm  bill.  But 
we  must  also  consider  the  challenges 
and  changes  confronting  our  farmers 
and  the  farm  economy,  and  take  every 
step  possible  to  Increase  net  farm 
income  by  working  for  lower  Interest 
rates,  a  more  market-oriented  farm 
program  and  increased  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

I  am  especially  determined  to  in- 
crease foreign  sales  of  Anv?iican  agri- 
cultural commodities.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  owes  it  to  our 
farmers  to  take  action  to  reduce  bar- 
riers other  nations  have  imposed  to 
sales  of  American  exports,  and  that's 
why  I  introduced  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Enhancement  Act  of  1985  on 
the  first  day  of  the  99th  Congress  this 


past  Jantuuy.  My  bill  would  provide 
expanded  export  credit  programs, 
ensure  the  sanctity  of  long-term  agri- 
cultural export  contracts  and  establish 
a  temporary  Agricultural  Trade  Com- 
mittee responsible  for  preparing  a 
comprehensive  report  on  unfair  for- 
eign trade  practices  that  are  hindering 
American  farm  exports. 

Today  we  are  in  a  critical  period  in 
the  development  of  our  agricultural 
policy.  Throughout  the  history  of  this 
bountiful  land,  the  men  and  women 
who  have  produced  food  for  our 
people— and  eventually  for  the  world- 
have  given  us  their  best.  We  owe  them 
our  sincere  thanks  for  their  hard  work 
and  remarkable  output.  We  salute 
them  for  their  dedication  to  the  values 
and  principles  that  have  made  this 
country  great.  And  on  this.  National 
Agriculture  Day  1985,  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  developing  and 
implementing  a  new  farm  program 
that  wlU  serve  as  a  tribute  to  the  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  of 
America's  farmers. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  We 
have  set  today  aside  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  agriculture  to  our 
NaUon. 

Thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  farmer,  the  average  Ameri- 
can—who 30  years  ago  spent  25  per- 
cent of  his  take-home  pay  for  food— 
now  spends  only  16  percent. 

Thanks  to  the  abundance  of  our 
farms,  we  help  to  feed  24  million 
Americans  through  school  lunch,  food 
stamp  and  other  Government-spon- 
sored programs. 

Thanks  again  to  the  American  farm- 
ers, we  are  helping  to  feed  thousands 
of  hungry  people  in  other  countries. 
Last  year,  American  exports  were  18 
percent  of  the  total  world's  agricultur- 
al trade. 

But  saying  thank  you  is  not  enough. 
One  of  the  greatest  issues  confronting 
the  Nation  is  the  economic  survival  of 
our  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Our  farmers  and  ranchers  are  facing 
an  economic  crisis  that  is  forcing 
record  numbers  of  bankruptcies  and 
farm  liquidations.  Farm  Income  Is  at 
record  lows  while  farm  debt  is  escalat- 
ing. 

Just  35  years  ago,  net  farm  income 
was  $19  billion  and  the  total  farm  debt 
was  812.5  billion.  But  in  1983,  net  farm 
income  had  fallen  to  $5.4  billion,  while 
the  total  farm  debt  skyrocketed  to 
$216.3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  our  farmers  and 
ranchers,  by  and  large,  did  not  bring 
this  crisis  upon  themselves. 

When  our  Government  asked  farm- 
ers to  boost  their  production  to  meet 
new  demands  in  overseas  markets, 
they  gladly  compiled.  But  now  our 
farmers  are  being  told  they  produced 
too  much,  that  their  grains  is  too  ex- 
pensive and  that  increasing  exports  is 
easier  said  than  done. 
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When  ovk  Government  digs  into  the 
national  cpffers  to  borrow  to  cover 
$200  bllliott  budget  deficits,  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  are  faced  with  high 
interest  raUs  on  the  loans  they  need 
to  finance  iheir  operations. 

Our  fam&ers  and  ranchers  have  been 
the  unwilling  victims  of  misguided, 
poorly-maiiaged  Government  policies. 
We  now  jhave  a  responsibUlty  to 
change  public  policy  to  req>ond  to  the 
needs  of  atriculture  to  help  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  through  this  time  of 
crisis. 

Our  country's  prosperity  cannot  be 
sustained  irlthout  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous agriculture. 

As  William  Jetmlngs  Bryan  once 
wrote: 

Bum  dowa  your  cities  and  leave  our  fsnns 
and  your  ctttes  will  spring  up  again  as  if  by 
magic;  but  destroy  our  fanas  and  the  gran 
will  grow  in.;  the  streets  of  every  city  in  the 
country. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
I    PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  fixHu 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prozmxkb]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


Drnottfi 
UNTTEl 


TTED 
CASE 


KINGDOM 
AGAINST 


AND 
STAR 


'I'HIi! 

NATO 

WARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  Congress  was  Impressed 
by  what  4ppeu«d  to  be  a  warm  en- 
dorsement of  the  massive  antimlssUe 
or  star  wars  Initiative  of  the  Reagan 
adminlstraitlon  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Etagl^ad,  BCargaret  Thatcher. 
Shortly  before  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher's  address  to  Congress  en- 
dorsing stiar  wars,  I  had  released  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  reaction 
of  NATO  bountrles  to  star  wars  made 
by  three  scholars  of  the  Congressional 
Research  ^rvice  In  the  library  of 
Congress.  That  CRS  study  was  based 
on  Interviews  with  leaders  In  a  number 
of  NATO  tountrles.  That  report  docu- 
mented seHous  reservations  by  almost 
all  NATO  leaders  and  downright  owo- 
sitlon  by  some.  On  Ftiday,  March  15, 
the  Britii^*  Foreign  Secretary.  Goef- 
frey  Howe,  issued  a  statement,  with 
the  knowUidge  and  approval  of  Prime 
Minister  'thatcher.  raising  a  series  of 
questions  ^d  concerns  with  respect  to 
"star  wars." 

What  gltes  here.  ybc.  President,  with 
all  this  backing  and  filling  by  our 
NATO  aUes?  Do  they  support  "star 
wars"  or  oppose  it?  The  answer  is  not 
as  confused  as  the  headlines  seem  to 
Indicate,  lieaders  of  the  governments 
that  presently  occupy  office  in  Eng- 
land, Wesc  Germany,  and  most  other 
NATO  oiuntries  either^  support  or 
have  expressed  no  objection  to  re- 
search-that Is  research,  not  produc- 
tion, not  qeployment,  but  research— on 
star  wars-i  By  and  large,  they  see  no 


way  such  research  can  be  monitored  or 
verified.  They  believe  the  Russians  are 
engaged  in  at  least  some  kinds  of  anti- 
missile research.  So  they  generally  do 
not  object  to  American  research.  But 
even  with  respect  to  research,  there  is 
reluctance  and  even  some  downright 
opposition.  Some  leaders  of  opposition 
parties  in  Western  Europe  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  research  may 
provide  a  momentum  and  establish  a 
lobbying  base  for  pushing  ahead  into 
the  production  of  "star  wars"  hard- 
ware and  later  into  deployment.  The 
CRS  report  indioited  a  genuine  con- 
cern by  most  NAiO  leaders  about  the 
prospect  that  the  deployment  of  star 
wars  hardware  could  threaten  the 
NATO  alliance  itself. 

Why  should  the  star  wars  antimis- 
sile defense  raise  such  fears  on  the 
PNUt  of  NATO  countries  that  support 
America  and  strongly  oppose  the 
Soviet  Union?  In  his  policy  address  in 
London  on  March  15,  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Geoffrey  Howe  puts  the 
case  politely  but  clearly.  He  raised  the 
following  questions  about  the  wisdom 
of  proceeding  with  "star  wars:" 

First.  Can  we  permit  research  on 
star  wars  to  proceed  without  running 
the  risk  that  the  technology  will  ac- 
quire "an  unstoppable  momentum 
even  though  the  case  for  stopping  may 
strengthen  with  the  passage  of  the 
years"? 

Second.  "Could  the  process  of 
moving  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on 
active  defense  be  managed  without 
generating  dangerous  uncertalntjr?" 

Third.  Doesn't  the  antiballlstic  mis- 
sUe  star  wars  program  involve  a  prima 
fade  effort  to  develop  the  basis  for  re- 
nundation  of  the  antiballlstic  arms 
control  treaty,  a  treaty  that  Is  de- 
dgned  to  safeguard  deterrence  and 
prohibit  antimissile  defenses? 

Fourth.  Foreign  Bfinister  Howe 
asked,  "How  do  we  best  curb  rather 
than  stimulate  a  new  arms  race? 
Hasn't  the  mutual  assured  destruction 
woriced  well?  If  so,  why  should  we 
lightly  discard  it?" 

Fifth.  What  advantage  would  NATO 
or  the  United  States  derive  from  build- 
ing a  "new  Maginot  Line  of  the  21st 
centiu7.  liable  to  be  outflanked  by  rel- 
atively simpler  and  demonstrably 
chei«>er  ooimtermeasures"  that  the 
Soviets  might  develop? 

Sixth.  And,  Howe  asked,  "Assuming 
that  limited  antimissile  defense 
around  key  command  and  offensive 
mlssOe  Installations,  rather  than  Rea- 
gan's total  shield  concept  proved  possi- 
ble, might  this  not  stimulate  Moscow 
to  go  back  to  targeting  missQes  on 
dties?" 

Seventh.  Howe  also  challenged  the 
feasibility  of  star  wars  on  its  most  ob- 
viously viilnerable  grounds  when  he 
asked,  "How  would  protection  be  ex- 
tended against  the  nonballistlc  mlssUe 
nudear  threat"  posed  by  cruise  mis- 
siles and  bombers? 


"Would  these  holes  in  the  dike 
produce  and  even  encourage  a  nuclear 
flood?" 

Eighth.  Howe  spoke  of  better  alter- 
natives to  star  wars  that  would  more 
surely  protect  oiu-  deterrent.  He  asked. 
"Might  we  be  better  advised"  to  put 
money  into  hard-to-hit  mobile  and 
submarine-based  mlssOes  rather  than 
missile  defenses?  And  would  high  tech 
"star  wars"  defenses  "permit  adequate 
political  control"  or  would  the  "world 
rest  solely  upon  computers  and  auto- 
matic decisionmaking"? 

Ninth.  Secretary  Howe  also  ques- 
tioned the  immense  cost  of  star  wars. 
He  asked.  "How  far  will  we  be  able  to 
Impose  new  btuxlens  on  defense  budg- 
ets already  under  strain,  and  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  all  the  other 
elemients  of  our  defenses  on  which 
western  security  will  continue  in  large 
part  to  depend?"  With  the  colossal 
series  of  Federal  defidts  we  have  un- 
dergone for  the  past  4  years  and  face 
for  the  Indefinite  future,  this  must  be 
a  central  question  for  the  United 
States  itself  as  well  as  for  NATO. 

Tenth.  Would  the  huge  diversion  of 
defense  resources  into  star  wars  erode 
the  U.S.  nudear  guarantee  to  Ehirope? 
Wouldn't  the  many  years  necessary  to 
deply  star  wars  provide  many  years  of 
insecurity  and  instability  for  the 
NATO  defense  of  the  free  world? 

Eleventh.  Howe  also  challenged  the 
Reagan  notion  that  arms  control  nego- 
tiations can  reduce  offensive  missiles 
and  thereby  make  star  wars  much 
more  practicaL  Howe  pointed  out  that 
radical  cuts  in  offensive  missQes  might 
make  "star  wars"  or  any  defense  su- 
perfluous. 

And,  of  course,  Howe  might  have 
added,  it  is  now  very  dear  that  the 
prospects  for  getting  sharp  reductions 
in  offensive  missiles  from  the  Soviets 
is  far  better  without  star  wars  than  If 
we  proceed  with  It. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  the 
two  or  three  lines  in  the  Thatcher 
speech  to  Congress  expressing  support 
for  star  wars  research  grabbed  all  the 
attention  and  all  the  headlines.  This 
sober  second  thought  from  Britain  set 
forth  by  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's 
foreign  secretary,  uxl  wroved  by 
her.  represents  the  real  message  from 
Britain  on  star  wars.  It  sets  forth  a 
logical  and  convincing  argument  that, 
not  only  for  the  United  Kingdom  but 
also  for  the  United  States,  the  case  tot 
star  wars  has  not  been  made.  We 
should  not  proceed  with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
tide  on  this  subject  in  the  Saturday, 
March  16,  Washington  Post,  by  Mi- 
chael Getier,  entitied  "Britain  Ques- 
tions 'Star  Wars'  Impact,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows:  • 
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trrom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16.  IMS] 

BaiTAiii  Qunnoira  "Stab  Wabs"  Impact 
(By  Michael  OeUer) 

Loimoii.  March  IS.— The  KlUah  covem- 
ment.  which  has  atroncly  backed  President 
Reagan's  "Star  Wars"  plan  for  research  on 
missile  defense  systems,  raised  a  series  of 
questtons  and  concerns  today  about  where 
the  project  might  lead  and  whether  it  could 
be  managed  "without  gena«tlng  dangerous 
uncertainty." 

The  questions  came  In  a  major  policy  ad- 
dress here  by  Foreign  Secretary  "Geoffrey 
Howe  that  was  cleared  by  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher. 

Thatcher  repeatedly  has  stressed  her  sup- 
port for  the  research  phase  of  Reagan's 
Idan.  But  she  also  consistently  has  said  that 
any  more  beyond  that  Into  development  and 
deployment  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
with  Moscow  because  of  the  1073  VJ&.- 
Soviet  treaty  limiting  anUballlstlc  mIssUe 
(ABM)  defenses. 

Sources  here  said  that  there  -  was  no 
elmnge  In  policy  Intended  In  Howe's  speech 
but  that  the  second  part  of  Thatcher's  mes- 
sage tends  to  get  lost  In  headlines  about  her 
support  for  research  and  because  London 
felt  that  the  longer  term  political  questions 
were  not  getting  a  sufficient  public  airing. 

Allied  diplomats  here  said  his  speech  was 
the  moat  Important  and  comprehensive  list 
of  questions  and  concerns  raised  publicly  by 
any  top  allied  official  thus  far. 

The  timing  of  his  address,  within  days  of 
the  opening  of  new  UA-Sovtet  arms  reduc- 
Uoo  talks  in  Geneva  and  of  visits  by  Howe 
and  Thatcher  to  Moscow,  underscores  the 
importance  the  British  government  attaches 
to  a  full  discussion  within  the  West  now 
about  "questions  so  vital  to  our  future  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  shrug  them  off."  as 
Howe  put  it. 

He  made  clear  his  fear  that  technology 
was  In  danger  of  overrunning  political 
debate. 

"Can  we  afford  even  now  simply  to  wait 
for  the  sdentists  and  military  experts  to  de- 
liver their  results  at  some  later  stage?  Have 
we  a  breathing  space  of  5.  10,  IS  years 
before  we  need  to  address  strategic  con- 
cerns? I  dont  believe  so."  Howe  said. 

The  history  of  weapons  developments 
shows  that  research  and  study  of  its  Impli- 
eattoaa  most  go  hand  in  hand,  he  said:  oth- 
erwise "research  may  acquire  an  unstoppa- 
ble momentum  even  though  the  case  for 
stopping  may  strengthen  with  the  passage 
of  years." 

Alllad  and  VB.  diplomaU  said  they  sus- 
pected that  Howe's  speech  and  its  timing 
wHl  not  be  received  warmly  in  Washington, 
although  he  sought  to  present  his  questions 
in  a  balanced  way. 

While  reiterating  British  backing  for  XJS. 
reaeardi  into  possible  futuristic  sntimisslle 
defenses  to  keep  pace  with  Soviet  research, 
the  overriding  tone  of  the  4B-minute  address 
to  the  Royal  United  Services  Institute  was 
one  of  concern  about  what  might  happen 
after  that  research  phase  ends. 

"Could  the  process  of  moving  toward  a 
greater  iimiiliasls  on  active  defenses  be  man- 
aged without  generating  dangerous  tmcer- 
taintyr*  Howe  asked. 

He  repsattdly  emphasised  the  importance 
of  the  ABM  treaty  and  the  agreement  made 
by  Thatcher  and  Reagan  last  December 
that  any  movement  of  Reagan's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  beyond  research 
into  development  and  deployment  "would 
have  to  be  a  matter  iat  negotiations." 

Both  XJM.  and  allied  sources  here  also  say 
part  of  the  reason  for  Howe's  speech  was 


probably  a  feeling  that  there  were  too  many 
different  Interpretations  of  that  December 
agreement  In  Washington  and  too  many 
statemenU  Indicating  that  the  Star  Wars 
project  would  go  ahead  no  matter  what. 

Even  as  a  research  program.  Howe  said. 
the  SDI  Is  "also  full  of  questions.  Even  If 
the  research  shows  promise,"  he  added,  the 
key  question  will  remain  how  best  to  en- 
hance deterrence  of  an  enemy  missile  attack 
and  "how  best  to  curb  rather  than  stimulate 
a  new  arms  race."  He  said  mutual  assured 
deterrence  using  offensive  systems  hss 
worked  weU  and  should  not  be  discarded 
lightly. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  underestimate  the 
enormous  technological  expertise  and  po- 
tential of  the  United  SUtes."  he  said.  "But 
there  would  be  no  advantage  In  creating  a 
new  Magtnot  Line  of  the  21st  century,  liable 
to  be  outflanked  by  relatively  simpler  and 
demonstrably  cheaper  countermeasures" 
that  the  Soviets  might  develop. 

"If  the  technology  does  work,  what  will  be 
Its  psychological  Impact  <m  the  other  side?" 
Howe  said,  referring  to  the  Soviets.  Reagan, 
he  notes,  says  he  does  not  seek  superiority. 
"But  we  would  have  to  ensure  that  the  per- 
cepUons  of  others  were  not  different"  to 
forestall  an  all-out  offensive  missile  race. 

Aaniiwiwy  that  limited  antimissile  defense 
around  key  command  and  offensive  missile 
installations,  rather  than  Reagan's  total 
shield  concept,  prove  possible.  Howe  ssked 
whether  this  might  not  stimulate  Moscow 
to  go  back  to  targeting  missiles  on  dties.  He 
quoted  Reagan  himself  as  saying  In  1963 
that  a  mix  of  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tems "could  be  viewed  ss  fostering  an  ag- 
gressive policy." 

Would  antimissile  defenses  work,  and  be 
survlvable  against  attack,  he  asked,  am} 
"how  would  protection  be  extended  against 
the  ntmballlstic  missile  nuclear  threat" 
posed  by  cruise  missiles  and  bombers?  If 
only  limited  defenses  were  feasible,  would 
these  be  more  vulnerable  to  being  countered 
and  "would  these  holes  In  the  dike  produce 
and  even  encourage  a  nuclear  flood?"  he 


insecurity  and  Instability  cannot  be  our  ob- 
JecUve."  he  said. 

He  referred  several  times  to  Reagan's 
plans  ss  the  president's  "vision"  and  said 
"we  must  be  especially  on  our  guard  against 
raising  hopes  that  it  may  be  Impossible  to 
fulfill.  We  would  aU  like  to  think  of  nuclear 
deterrence  as  a  distasteful  but  temporary 
expedient.  Unfortunately,  we  have  to  face 
the  harsh  reaUUes  of  a  world  In  which  nu- 
clear weapons  exist  and  cannot  be  dislnvent- 
ed." 

Howe  put  heavy  emphasis  on  the  link  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  missile  forces 
and  said  that  while  efficient  defenses  would 
be  welcome,  "we  also  have  to  consider"  how 
a  Soviet  offensive  build-up  might  proceed 
"if  unconstrained  competition  in  defenses 
beyond  the  ABM  treaty  llmlU  were  to  be 
provoked." 

If  offensive  missile  forces  can  be  reduced, 
he  said,  then  the  case  for  defenses  against  a 
smaller  force  may  be  strengthened.  Con- 
versely, he  said,  radical  cuts  In  offensive 
missiles  might  make  the  need  for  defense 
superfluous.  Thatcher's  earlier  agreement 
with  Reagan  said  the  objective  should  be  se- 
curity at  reduced  levels  of  offensive  forces, 
and  there  is  allied  concern  that  VS.  deploy- 
ment of  a  Star  Wars  defense  would  spur  a 
new  offensive  missile  race. 


"Might  we  be  better  advised."  he  went  on. 
to  put  money  Into  hard-to-hIt  mobile  and 
submarine-based  missiles  rather  than  mis- 
sile defenses?  And  would  such  high-tech  de- 
fenses "permit  adequate  political  control" 
or  would  "the  world  rest  solely  upon  com- 
puters and  automatic  dedslon-makhig." 

We  must  also  ask.  Howe  said,  not  only 
whether  the  West  can  afford  the  enormous 
costs  involved,  but  whether  there  are  more 
effective  and  affordable  ways  to  enhance  de- 
terrence. "How  far  will  we  be  able  to  Impose 
new  burdens  on  defense  budgets  already 
under  strUn.  and  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  all  the  other  elements  of  our  defenses  on 
which  western  security  will  continue  In 
large  part  to  depend?"  he  asked. 

Howe  said  Moscow  has  indulged  In  a  "lot 
of  dogmatic  statements  and  preconditions" 
for  the  Geneva  talks  and  undoubtedly  will 
not  hesitate  to  try  to  spilt  the  West  and 
achieve  its  objectives  without  concessions. 

He  said  the  SovleU  will  f afl  if  they  try, 
but  he  also  said  It  was  Important  to  con- 
vince the  new  Soviet  leadership  that  the 
West  was  serious  In  maintaining  a  balance 
at  significantly  lower  levels  of  nuclear  arms. 
"We  do  not  want  to  give  than  the  Impres- 
sion that  we  have  something  else  in  mind." 

He  said  the  NATO  alllazMX  must  be  as- 
sured that  an  American  mlssUe  defense 
would  not  erode  the  VS.  nuclear  guarantee 
to  Europe.  A  missile  defense  would  take 
many  years  to  deploy  and  "many  years  of 


S.  70e— CORPORATE 
PRODUCnVITY  ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Vb.  President, 
today  I  am  introdudng  the  Corporate 
Productivity  Act  of  1985  to  slow  down 
the  current  wave  of  hosUle  corporate 
talEeovers  and  raids.  The  bill  does  not 
inhibit  friendly  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions which  are  often  critically  Impor- 
tant to  our  competitive  strength. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States 
has  the  largest  domestic  budget  defldt 
in  its  history.  $185  billion  in  1984  and 
a  projected  fiscal  year  1985  deficit  of 
$222  billion,  its'^hest  international 
trade  deficit  ever.  il23  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984  andgrowlng,  and  when  we 
are  facing  Ineraistngly  aggressive  com- 
petition frwi  abroad  to  sell  our  Ameri- 
can products  and  services  in  the  world 
maAet,  I  believe  our  corporate  manag- 
ers should  be  concentrating  more  on 
building  better  and  more  efficient 
plants  and  products  than  spending 
time,  money,  and  energy  worrying 
about  whether  they  are  about  to  be 
raided  and  taken  over  by  another  hos- 
tile American  company  or  group  of 
corporate  raiders.  And  this  fear  is  real. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  Forttme  500  com- 
panies, 67.2  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  that  recent  hostile  takeover  activ- 
ity has  caused  their  company  to  Initi- 
ate or  plan  strategies  in  response  to 
such  an  event. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  likely 
that  the  United  States  will  displace 
Brazil  as  the  world's  leading  debtor 
country.  Oranted  we  have  far  greater 
resources  to  meet  the  problem,  but 
meanwhile  as  the  United  States  has 
been  rolling  relentlessly  into  the  red 
zone  in  its  international  accoimts, 
Japan  has  been  moving  Just  as  dra- 
matloQly  in  the  other  direction  and  is 
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already  the  world's  biggest  creditor 
nation. 

The  poiiit  to  be  made  ii  that  every- 
where you  look  these  days  the  United 
States  faces  a  flood  of  red  ink  and  in- 
creasing |comi>etltlon  from  abroad. 
This  red  liik  and  debt  has  now  hit  our 
corporatiob  boardrooms  and  can  be  at- 
tributed ai  least  in  part  to  the  surge  of 
hostile  tal^eover  and  leveraged  buyout 
activity.    < 

A  new  term  of  art  has  been  coined  as 
a  result  of  this  binge  of  unfriendly  ac- 
tivity we  nave  been  experiencing  over 
the  past  iouple  of  years.  It  is  called 
the  leveraging  of  corporate  America. 
This  corp<irate  leveraging  must  now  be 
taken  every  bit  as  seriously  as  our  do- 
mestic and  international  trade  deficits. 

Corpora^  executives  have  argued 
for  years  that  hostile  takeovers  loot 
corporate  treasuries:  undermine  our 
ability  to  compete  in  wortd  markets: 
force  management  to  sacrifice  long- 
term  stral^egy  and  the  development  of 
new  products  and  services  for  short- 
term  gains:  Inhibit  innovation:  lead  to 
the  misus^  of  capital;  cheat  sharehold- 
ers: and  ciuse  Job  losses  and  eccmomic 
upheaval  that  disrupt  the  lives  of  com- 
munities and  employers.  I  agree  and  as 
a  result  believe  that  such  takeover  ac- 
tivity shovld  be  tempered  but  not  pro- 
hibited. 

Peter  F.^  Dnicker  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  Irespected  observers  of  busi- 
ness practices  in  the  country  today.  He 
said  recenUy: 

It  Is  Increasingly  hard  to  defend  the  un- 
friendly takeover  as  benefiting  anyone 
other  than  the  raider  (and  a  few  Investment 
bankers  an6  merger  lawyers).  Anyone  work- 
ing with  management  people  knows  that 
fear  of  the  raider  paralyses  our  executives. 
Worse,  it  forces  them  into  making  dedskms 
they  know  ;to  be  stupid  and  to  damage  the 
enterprise  Ih  their  charge.  A  good  many  ex- 
perienced qusiness  leaders  I  know  now  hold 
takeover  f  eiu'  to  be  a  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline In  America's  competitive  strength  In 
the  world  economy— and  a  far  more  potent 
cause  than  |the  high  dollar.  It  contributes  to 
the  obsession  with  the  short  term  and  the 
slighting  o(  tomorrow  In  research,  product 
development,  market  develapment  and  mar- 
keting, ana  In  quality  and  service  aU  to 
squeeae  outl  a  few  more  dollars  In  next  quar- 
ter's "bottotn  line." 

Two  an^  a  half  years  ago.  after  his 
involvemetit  in  the  Conoco-Du  Pont- 
Seagram-lCobil  hostile  takeover  Joust- 
ing, Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  the  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Seagram,  woiced  the  concern  of  many 
leading  liusinessmen  in  the  United 
States  when  he  said  that  "enough  is 
enough."  tt  should  be  pointed  out  that 
with  resp^  to  this  particular  deal  Mr. 
Bronfman  and  his  Seagram  sliarehold- 
ers  were  i  delighted  with  the  results. 
But  afterirard  he  took  a  broader  view 
and  asked  "But  what  of  the  general 
economy?t' 

It  has  tlUcen  me  some  time  to  reach 
this  concllision  but  I,  too,  now  believe 
that  "enotigh  is  enoui^" 


As  I  see  it.  there  are  three  ways  to 
realistically  curb  hostile  takeovers. 
First,  end  the  tax  subsidies  for  such 
corporate  mergers.  This  is  the  Bronf- 
man approach  and  he  explains  it  this 
way: 

If  the  interest  on  corporate  takeover 
money  borrowed  specifically  to  buy  the 
coomion  stock  of  another  corporation  were 
not  tax  deductible,  as  It  now  Is,  such  activity 
would  be  sharply  curtailed.  To  the  extent 
that  It  was  not.  Federal  tax  revenue  would 
be  Increased  and  the  average  taxpayers 
would  thus  not  be,  as  they  are  now,  indirect- 
ly footing  the  bill  for  part  of  these  corpo- 
rate-takeover games. 

All  activity  In  the  field  of  mergers  or  ac- 
quisitions would  not  stop,  of  course.  It 
would  still  be  possible,  even  as  It  is  today,  to 
effect  such  marriages  through  exchange  of 
securities,  or  sale  and  purchase  of  assets  and 
other  methods  well  known  to  industry. 

What  would  change  is  that  unfriendly 
takeovers  would  become  dlscouragingly  ex- 
pensive and  bank  credit  would  not  be  used 
to  enrich  a  few  sharesholders.  discharged 
executives,  srbitragers.  lawyers  and  others 
wlUuNit  real  benefit  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  tax  deductibility  of  interest  on  such 
loans  is  now,  in  effect,  a  Government-Issued 
benefit  and  hence  an  interventicm  In  a  more 
desirable  laisses-f  aire  economic  trend. 

So  let's  stop  this  tax  benefit  to  corpora- 
tions tliat  encourages  using  credit  to  make 
money  for  a  few.  And  let's  try  to  get  bade  to 
the  successful,  pre-eminent  American  enter- 
prise system,  instead  of  Just  moving  huge 
sums  of  tax-deductible  finite  credit  around. 

A  second  approach  is  for  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies  to  Jawbone  and 
discourage  banks  and  other  financial 
depository  institutions  from  making 
loans  to  finance  unfriendly  takeover 
bids.  Such  an  approach  would  discour- 
age the  purchase  of  Junk  boncis  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  asscx^tions  and  also  the 
financing  of  unfriendly  takeovers  by 
banks  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
past  after  having  curtailed  some  of 
their  lending  activity  to  the  lesser  de- 
veloped countries. 

And  a  third  approach  is  to  amend 
the  Williams  Act,  the  law  wtilch  now 
governs  tender  offers.  While  I  fully 
support  the  first  two  alternatives,  the 
bOl  I  am  introducing  today  deals  with 
the  third.  My  bill  is  deUberately  draft- 
ed so  as  to  deal  only  with  hostile  take- 
overs. Its  principal  elements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  any  person  owning  more  than 
15  percent  of  a  company's  stock 
cannot  purchase  more  except  through 
a  tender  offer. 

Second,  the  tender  offer  must  be 
submitted  to  the  target  company's 
board  of  direcUns.  If  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  independent  directors, 
the  tender  offer  could  be  submitted  to 
the  (»mpany'8  shareholders  under  ex- 
isting law  and  regulations. 

Third,  if  the  target  company  does 
not  meet  the  standards  for  independ- 
ent directors,  as  prescribed  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  tender  offer  can  be  submitted  di- 


rectiy  to  the  company's  sluuvholders 
pursuant  to  existing  regulations. 

Fourtti.  if  the  tender  offer  is  not  w- 
proved  by  a  majority  of  the  target 
company's  independent  directors,  the 
tender  offer  can  sUU  be^bmltted  to 
the  (»mpany's  sharehoUfers,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  following  additional  re- 
quirements: the  tender  offer  must  be 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
target  company's  stiareholders.  Only 
shareholders  of  record  as  of  the  date 
of  the  offer  are  permitted  to  vote.  The 
vote  must  occur  within  60  business 
days  from  the  date  of  the  offer  as  de- 
termined by  the  directors  of  the  target 
company:  prior  to  a  vote  of  the  stiare- 
holders, the  shareholders  must  be  pro- 
vided with  additional  details  about  the 
plans  of  the  bidder  and  the  effect  of 
the  acquisition  on  the  company  and  its 
employees  and  community: 

Fifth.  State  law  relating  to  tender 
offers  is  preserved  and  is  not  pre^ipt- 
ed  except  in  those  rare  instances 
where  compliance  with  the  State  law 
would  make  it  impossible'  to  also 
eomply  with  the  Federal  law. 

Under  my  bill  what  is  and  what  is 
not  a  hostile  takeover  is  left  up  to  the 
determination  of  the  ind^toident 
members  of  a  company's  board  of  di- 
rectors. For  the  provisions  of  my  legis- 
lation to  m>ply.  a  company  must  have 
a  majority  of  independent  directors,  as 
defined  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Some  68  percent 
of  all  listed  .companies  on  the  New 
YoriL  Stock  Exchange  currently  have  a 
majority  of  such  directors.  For  those 
companies  that  do  not.  existing  law 
would  continue  to  apply. 

In  those  instances  where  a  maJ<Hlty 
of  independent  directors  vote  against  a 
person's  acquiring  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  a  target-  company's  stodc 
through  a  tender  offer,  additional  pro- 
cedural requirements  would  have  to  be 
met. 

These  include,  most  importantly, 
winning  the  ^>proval  of  two-thirds  of 
the  shareholders  of  record  on  the  date 
of  presentation  of  the  offer  to  the 
target. 

Also,  with  respect  to  a  hosUle  tender 
offer  the  time  period  for  completing 
such  a  transaction  would  be  extmded 
to  60  business  days.  I  believe  that  this 
timeframe  is  important  in  many  re- 
spects: 

First,  it  allows  information  to  be  de- 
veloped and  disseminated  to  average 
investors. 

Second,  it  allows  time  for  target 
boards  to  seek  the  best  deal  for  target 
shareholders— by  competitive  bids. 

Third,  it  gives  all  shareholders 
ample  time  to  weigh  their  decisions 
and  evaluate  their  alternatives. 

Fourth,  it  sets  up  a  frame  work  for 
negotiation  between  the  target  and 
the  offerer.  Su(di  a  frame  work  is  help- 
ful in  maximizing  the  opportunity  for 
the  best  deal  for  target  shareholders 
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and  modifies  the  pressure  for  destruc- 
tive tactics  during  the  tender  offer 
period. 

Since  I  want  to  encourage  longer 
term  Investment  in  corporate  America 
as  opposed  to  excessive  speculation.  I 
provide  that  shareholders  of  record  on 
the  date  of  a  takeover  offer  should  be 
the  ones  who  make  the  final  determi- 
nation whether  a  company  should  be 
sold. 

The  language  of  my  bill  is  included 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  Now  I 
would  like  to  address  some  of  the  con- 
cerns I  have  already  briefly  referred 
to. 

THE  LSVIBAGIiro  OT  OOaPOBAn  AMiaiCA 

This  is  a  term  we  will  be  hearing 
more  and  more  of  in  the  future.  Ini- 
tially it  applied  to  takeover  transac- 
tions known  as  leveraged  buyouts 
which  resulted  in  public  comiMUiles 
being  turned  into  private  companies 
mostly  by  borrowing  against  their  own 
assets  and  shrinking  their  equity  dra- 
matically. Thus  a  public  company  with 
say  $100  million  of  debt  and  $900  mil- 
lion of  equity  is  turned  into  a  private 
company  with  $900  million  of  debt  and 
$100  million  of  equity.  Increasingly, 
however,  the  term  is  being  used  to  de- 
scribe the  effects  of  unfriendly  takeov- 
er and  corporate  raider  activity  upon 
target  companies  generally  and  the 
mountains  of  debt  the  target  company 
is  left  with  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
successful  or  unsuccessful  in  fighting 
off  an  unsolicited  tender  offer.  This 
large  accumulation  of  corporate  debt 
resulting  fnmi  the  ciirrent  takeover 
binge  has  reached  such  proportions  as 
to  cause  considerable  concern. 

For  example.  Paul  Volcker.  in  his 
testimony  on  monetary  policy  before 
the  Senate  P^^^'^g  Committee  last 
month,  on  February  20. 1985  warned: 

Wbatever  the  drcumsUncea  snd  lustlf Ica- 
tlons  for  the  particular  oompanles  involved, 
a  nnmnMm.1  ttructuTe  that  tenda  toward 
more  debt  (and  aborter  debt)  relative  to 
equity  become  more  vulneralde  over  time. 
More  cash  flow  must  be  dedicated  to  debt 
■ervidnc.  exposure  to  tbort-run  Inereaaea  In 
Interest  rates  la  masnifled.  and  cuahlons 
scainst  advene  economic  or  financial  devel- 
opraenta  are  reduced. 

Chairman  Shad  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  been 
even  more  direct  in  disaisslng  the  "le- 
veraging of  America."  He  described 
the  situation  in  technical  detail  as  fol- 
lows: 

Corporate  takeovets  and  buyouta  are  (1- 
oanoed  ttarougta  large  loana.  The  net  effect 
is  tbat  debt  la  being  uaed  to  retire  equity, 
which  la  known  aa  leveraging  up  a  compa- 
ny'a  capitallntlon.  The  greater  the  lever- 
age, tbe  greater  the  risks  to  tbe  company, 
tta  ahareholdera.  creditors,  officers,  employ- 
eea.  auppUen.  cuatomera  and  others.  .  .  . 
The  more  leveraged  takeovers  and  buyouU 
today,  the  more  bankruptdea  tomorrow. 
During  the  paat  few  yeara.  the  multl-blUlon 
dirilar  premiuma  ahareholdera  have  received 
tai  leveraged  takeovera  and  buyouta  have 
been  a  multiple  of  their  loaaea  from  acqulal- 
tion  related  bankruptcies.   The  premiuma 
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come  firat,  the  consequences  later.  The  le- 
veraglng-up  of  American  enterprlae  will 
magnify  the  adverse  conaequencea  of  the 
next  receaalon  or  significant  rise  In  Intereat 
ratea. 

I  agree.  Last  year  this  country  expe- 
rienced a  net  loss  of  $90  billion  in 
equity  capital  which  was  replaced  with 
debt  on  corporate  balance  sheets.  All 
of  this.  I  am  told,  was  the  result  of 
debt  incurred  in  takeovers,  leveraged 
buyouts,  and  stock  repurchases. 

Events  over  the  past  few  weeks  rein- 
force my  concern  over  the  debt  accu- 
mulating in  corporate  America.  Ac- 
cording to  newspaper  accounts,  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  pact  reached  with 
Carl  Icahn  Monday.  March  4.  1985. 
will  triple  Phillip's  debt  to  about  $7.3 
billion,  making  it  by  far  the  most 
highly  leveraged  major  oil  company  in 
the  United  States.  Quoting  from  the 
newspapers: 

The  plan  offera  a  boon  to  some  of  Phil- 
lips's ahareholdera  for  now.  But  it  also 
leaves  the  BartlesviUe.  Oklahoma  company 
aaddled  with  one  of  the  biggest  debt  bur- 
dena  In  the  Induatry.  and  tbua  It  will  be  es- 
pedally  vulnerable  to  awlnga  In  Intereat 
rates  and  oil  prices.  Some  aaid  PhUllpa  waa 
bound  to  become  leaa  vlgoroua  In  oil  explo- 
ration aa  a  result  Joba  also  are  likely  to  be 
lost  aa  the  company  carries  out  a  plan  to 
dlapoae  of  aaaeta. 

According  to  Sanf  ord  Margoshes,  an 
analyst  with  Shearson  Lehman  Bros.. 
Inc..  Phillips'  "primary  concern  will  be 
getting  out  fnun  underneath  the 
motmtain  of  debt." 

Another  recent  example  involved 
the  battle  for  control  of  American 
Natural  Resources  Co.  [ANRl  waged 
by  Coastal  Corp. 

Arthur  R.  Seder.  ANR's  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  has  said  he 
was  "outraged  at  the  idea  that  some- 
one from  another  part  of  the  country 
who  knows  nothing  about  ANR  or  the 
people  who  work  for  it"  would  attempt 
"to  bust  up"  American  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

But  more  to  the  point  at  hand,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Seder.  Coastal  would 
acquire  so  much  additional  debt  in 
buying  the  company  that  it  could  not 
avoid  "massive  selloffs  of  assets  in 
order  to  service  the  debt."  which 
would  cause  "a  dismembering  of  our 
organisation  and  further  losses  to  the 
economy  of  Michigan  and  other  sUtes 
where  we  operate." 

I  obviously  take  no  position  in  either 
of  these  cases  and  cannot  verify  the 
effect  of  the  additional  debt  on  Phil- 
Ups  or  potentially  American  Natural 
Resources.  But  additional  corporate 
debt  there  will  most  assuredly  be  and 
taking  all  such  corporate  debt  result- 
ing from  unfriendly  takeover  situa- 
tions into  consideration,  such  debt  will 
lead  in  time  to  an  inevitable  problem. 
Another  example  where  a  corporate 
raider  dumped  heavy  debt  on  a  compa- 
ny involved  Continental  Oroup  Inc.. 
which  was  pushed  into  the  friendlier 
arms  of  David  H.  Murdock  and  his 


partner  Peter  Klewlt  Sons  last  faU  by 
a  Sir  James  Goldsmith  raid.  The  sale 
chopped  Continental's  equity  from 
$2.7  billion  to  $750  million  and  boosted 
debt  by  $2  billion. 

Still  another  heavily  leveraged  com- 
pany is  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film 
Corp..  which  Denver  oil  baron  Marvin 
Davis  bought  and  took  private  in  1981. 
Davis  has  pulled  $539  million  out  of 
Fox  to  pay  some  of  the  debt  he  took 
on  to  buy  it.  and  the  company  must 
raise  an  estimated  $400  million  to  pay 
additional  debt  and  keep  making 
movies.  "Davis  has  Just  raped  this 
company."  in  the  opinion  of  an  execu- 
tive of  a  rival  film  studio. 

It  used  to  be  that  long-term  debt  ac- 
counted for  about  2.5  times  short-term 
debt  in  a  company's  capitalization. 
Today  that  ratio  is  about  1  to  1  ac- 
cording to  Shearson  Lehman  Bro..  Inc. 
The  long-term  implications  of  such 
corporate  decisions  leading  to  exces- 
sive debt  are  often  fostered  by  hostile 
takeover  fears  and  have  serious  conse- 
quences. "If  the  trend  continues,"  says 
the  managing  partner  of  a  premier  in- 
vestment banking  house,  "it  means 
eccmomic  suicide."  Adds  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  natural  resource  company: 
"It's  the  defundlng  of  America." 
According  to  the  investment  banker. 
The  most  dangerous  poaalbUity  Is  that 
business  will  continue  as  usual  until  the 
economy  takes  a  sharp  turn  for  the  worse, 
and  some  of  the  more  highly  leveraged  com- 
panlea  that  have  emerged  from  takeover 
deals  go  uixler. 

Then  he  points  out  there  will  be  the 
backlash. 

There  wlU  be  a  hue  and  cry;  questions  of 
prudence,  cries  of  where  were  the  banks,  the 
truatees.  the  poislon  funds,  the  regulaton? 
What  did  all  those  lawyera  and  aecountanta 
and  Investment  bankera  do  to  earn  those 
huge  fees?  Toull  have  Congreaslonsl  hear- 
ings, the  works.  It  will  be  a  large  and  distin- 
guished csst  of  chsracters. 

I  want  to  avoid  this  reaction  and  sce- 
nario and  one  of  the  many  reasons  I 
am  introducing  my  bUl  to  inhibit  hos- 
tile takeovers  is  to  slow  down  this 
overleveraglng  of  corporate  America. 
THx  sHOBT-TssM  rocxTs  OF  Buamxaa 
At  the  same  time  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  pyramid  of  debt  we 
are  accumulating  in  all  sectors  of  our 
economy— domestic,  international  and 
corporate— I  am  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  short-term  orienta- 
tion of  American  business  manage- 
ment in  an  ever  increasingly  competi- 
tive global  environment.  This  short- 
term  focus  is  enhanced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  securities  marketplace  domi- 
nated by  institutional  investors  and 
pension  fund  managers  whose  per- 
formance is  measured  on  a  quarterly 
basis  and  who  demand  virtually  in- 
stant gratification  in  order  to  retain 
their  portfolio  accounts.  Today  money 
managers  control  an  estimated  60  per- 
cent of  corporate  stocks  and  bonds 
with  more  than  $1  trillion  in  holdings. 
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As  a  resul^.  they  have  a  big  Impact  on 
the  price  of  any  company's  stodt 
through  ^eir  massive  purchases  or 
sales.        j 

According  to  Oreg  A.  Smith,  execu- 
tive vice  p^^sident  of  Prudentlal-Bache 
Securities; 


The  typioal  Investment  cyde  waa  three  to 
five  yean  Ui  tbe  1960a.  Then  money  numag- 
era  looked  |or  good  reaulta  over  a  year.  Tbat 
became  a  qaarter.  Now  It'a  weekly  and  daily. 
It  used  to  be  we  hsd  sn  investment  poli^ 
committee.  Now  there's  no  restrsint  on  ded- 
slon-maklng.  It's  more  a  casino  opoation. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  best  defense 
against  a  corporate  raid  or  hostile 
takeover  ib  a  high  stock  price,  but  it  is 
also  no  s«icret  that  a  company  invest- 
ing in  a !  long-term  strategy  is  also 
likely  to  luffer  a  short-term  decrease 
in  its  stodk  price  and  thereby  subject 
itself  to  an  unwarranted  raid. 

Take  the  example  of  New  Tork- 
based  Grumman  Corp.  Four  years  ago, 
LTV  tried  to  take  over  Grumman. 
LTV  was  unsuccessftil  and  employees 
and  retirtes  afterward  continued  to 
buy  Glares  in  the  oonuiany.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  John  Bierwirth.  the  chair- 
man and'  chief  executive  officer  of 
Orummaii.  when  51  percent  of  the 
company  Was  held  by  people  attached 
to  the  colnpany  Onimman,  with  the 
consent  of  its  shareholders,  decided  to 
make  a  f>ng-term  investment  in  its 
future.  The  company  invested  $40  mil- 
lion in  the  X-29  airplane  knowing 
that,  in  the  short  term,  the  investment 
would  put  earnings  on  a  plateau. 
Within  3  Itrading  days  of  making  this 
announcement  public  to  Wall  Street, 
the  stock  dropped  20  percent  and.  over 
a  week,  mpre  than  25  percent.  The  air- 
plane wa4  subsequently  developed,  it 
has  eight  new  technological  innova- 
tions, and  that  investment  has  turned 
out  to  be  important  and  boieflcial  to 
the  future  of  the  company  as  well  as 
to  the  national  security  of  the  coun- 
try. Aoconling  to  John  Bierwirth,  how- 
ever, thati  long-term  investmoit  would 
never  hai^  been  made  if  the  ocnnpany 
had  not  been  held  51  pooent  by  its 
employee*  and  retirees  because  of  con- 
cern thai  the  resulting  temporary 
drop  in  siock  price  would  have  made 
the  oomptmy  the  subject  of  a  hostile 
takeover. 

This  story  is  reinforced  by  other  ac- 
counts anil  commentary.  Says  Leon  O. 
Coopemuin,  a  partner  at  Goldman. 
Sachs  it  Co.: 

I  dont  t^iink  sny  company  can  afford  a 
long-term  ibvestment  today  unless  Ita  man- 
agen  own  Hi  percent  of  It 

Says  Hfeu^ld  M.  Williams,  former 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission: 

If  you  raa  a  company  in  a  way  that  penal- 
izes ahort-term  yamlnga.  It  weakena  your 
atock.  and  you  riak  being  taken  over  *  *  *. 
So  the  raUlen  enhance  an  almdy  overpow- 
ering trcnl  toward  the  ahort-term  view- 
point 

One  company  that  recently  penal- 
ized short-term  earnings  and  is  now 


paying  the  price  is  ITT.  Within  min- 
utes of  ITT  Corp.'s  announcement  on 
July  11,  1984  that  it  was  cutting  its 
dividend  by  nearly  two-thirds  so  it 
could  afford  heavy  investments  in  the 
n3.  telecommunications  business, 
money  managers  stampeded  to  dump 
their  shares.  By  day's  end.  the  price  of 
the  stock  had  dropped  by  roughly  a 
third,  in  response  to  the  cut  and  an 
announcement  of  lower  earnings.  In 
effect,  institutional  Investors  knodted 
the  price  down  until  ITT's  new  $1  divi- 
dend once  more  yielded  the  minimum 
5-percent  return  that  most  institutions 
demand.  And  now  the  low  price  of 
rrFs  stock  makes  it  a  potential  take- 
over candidate,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
Wall  Streeters. 

Seven  months  ago  in  its  August  13. 
1984  edition.  Business  Week  ran  a 
cover  story  entitled  "Will  Money  Man- 
agers Wreck  the  Economy".  The  gen- 
eral conclusion  was  "yes"  and  on  the 
cover  Business  Week  had  the  follow- 
ing quote: 

Their  short  time  frame  forces  chief  execu- 
tivea  into  an  equally  abort  time  frame. 
There  wDl  be  tremendous  damage  from  it 
It'sacary. 

I  commend  this  article  to  every  one 
of  my  colleagues  and  agree  with  the 
general  thrust  of  the  story. 

In  the  coming  months  I  expect  to  be 
shown  and  hear  about  more  economic 
studies  that  show  that  a  shareholder 
of  both  a  target  and  a  bidder  company 
benefit  from  hostile  takeovers  and 
raids  and  that  these  highly  confronta- 
tional change  of  control  situatimis  are 
in  fact  good  for  the  investor  and  the 
economy. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  these  studies 
should  be  greeted  with  a  high  degree 
of  skepticism  and  as  anecdotal  evi- 
dence insofar  as  they  purport  to  show 
that  this  activity  is  of  benefit  to  our 
intemational-  competitiveness  and  na- 
tional security  over  the  long  term. 

In  fact  there  is  increasing  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  According  to  Prof. 
FJC  Scherer  of  Swarthmore  College, 
his  preliminary  analyses  reveals  that 
"takeovers  frequently  lead  to  short- 
run  profit-maximizing  strategies,  even- 
tually living  wasted  corporate  hulks 
in  their  wake."  He  also  points  out 
that: 

If  takeovera  are  an  ImiMrtant  diadpllnary 
mechaniam  atimulating  managerial  efflden- 
cy,  one  might  expect  tbe  rapid  Increase  In 
takeover  activity  during  the  late  1960s  and 
late  1070a  to  have  been  followed  by  Im- 
proved ovN'-all  economic  performance— e.g.. 
on  aucb  dimensions  as  productivity  growth. 
In  fact,  the  annual  growth  of  output  per 
work  hour  in  the  economy's  private  non- 
faim  buainesa  sector  declined  from  2.6  per- 
cent over  1947-64  to  1.7  percent  over  1964- 
74  to  1.4  percent  over  1974-84. 

With  respect  to  unfriendly  takeovers 
forcing  our  corporate  managers  to 
think  short  term  rather  than  long 
term.  I  tend  to  share  the  opinions  that 
have  been  expressed  publicly  by  repre- 
soitatlves  of  the  National  Association 


of  Manufacturers  and  the  Business 
Roundtable.  Representing  the  NAM. 
Paul  H.  Elicker.  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  SCM.  testified  on  May  23. 
1984: 

WhOe  VS.  companies  face  an  unprece- 
dented challenge  to  suoceaaf  uUy  compete 
domestically  and  Internationally,  time, 
money,  and  energy  are  being  diverted  from 
managing  bualneaaea  to  devising  snd  defend- 
ing against  hostile  takeovera.  Buaineaa  ded- 
siona  are  being  Influenced  by  whether  the 
effect  of  a  dedaicm  will  Increaae  or  deereaae 
a  oonuMny's  vulnerability  to  takeovers.  In 
brief,  tbe  threat  of  a  takeover  may  tend  to 
force  management  to  look  at  ahort-term  re- 
aulta rather  tban  long-term  reaulta. 

A  few  months  later,  on  October  31, 
1984.  the  same  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  representatives  of  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable  who  told  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Ccmimission  that: 

HostOe  takeovera  threaten  the  wdl  bdng 
of  the  country  by  rauaing  corporatiaoa  to 
react  to  Intenae  preaaurea  for  ahmt-term  re- 
sults. 

As  Andrew  C.  Sigler.  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Champion 
International  Corp.  and  chairman  of 
the  Roundtable's  Task  Force  (m  Cor- 
porate Reqwnsibility  put  it: 

llieae  preaaurea  can  undermine  the  long- 
term  stroigth  of  our  eoonranlc  system. 

Sigler's  views  are  noteworthy  given 
his  prior  takeover  experience  where  he 
and  Champion  stepped  in  as  a  "white 
knight"  to  save  the  St.  Regis  Corp. 
from  a  hostile  takeover  by  Rupot 
Murdoch.  Said  Signer  afterward  of  this 
particular  situation  in  which  he  ac- 
complished his  piupoee: 

I  have  very  strong  feelings  sbout  a  system 
that  allows  this  sort  of  thing  to  happen:  I 
think  it  stinks.  If  It  weren't  for  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, St  Regis  would  never  be  part  of 
Champion.  The  whole  game  is  nauseating. 

BXSBSSCB  amncvsLoniKirr 
To  date  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
specific  evidence  regarding  how  re- 
search and  development  is  effected  by 
hostile  takeovers.  But  in  its  cover  page 
story  on  takeovers.  March  11.  1985. 
Forbes  had  a  section  entitled  "Mort- 
gaging the  Future."  I  want  to  quote 
from  this  article  because  it  signals  an- 
other danger  resulting  f rxMn  this  take- 
over activity.  The  Forbes  story  re- 
ports: 

When  companies  start  worrying  about 
sharks,  practically  the  last  thing  they  care 
about  Is  tomorrow.  As  a  result  one  of  the 
first  it«ns  to  go  in  corporate  restructurlnga 
Is  the  lUfcD  budget  Umg-range  planning  la 
pushed  to  the  back  burner  when  companies 
attempt  to  Uiwart  current  takeover  at- 
tempts. .  .  .  Aside  from  the  adentlsta  and 
engineera  who  are  laid  off.  R&D  dOutlon  de- 
moralizea  everyone  in  a  company  becauae 
they  suddenly  realize  that  long-range  think- 
ing and  planning  have  gone  by  the 
board.  .  .  . 

Why  would  any  "^t't  in  Its  right  mind 
do  away  with  R&D  In  an  increasinidy  com- 
petitive environmoit?  Says  Norell  (Presi- 
dent of  ProvesU  Corp..  PhUUps'  biotechnol- 
ogy subsidiary).  "Everybody  figures,  hell, 
let's  Just  get  past  today.  Research  Is  Intangl- 
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Ue.  And  there  ia  Uttle  way  we  can  prove  that 
It  beneflU  the  company  Immediately.  So  we 
can  MTe  money  by  firing  the  sdentlata.  and 
when  this  is  all  over  we  can  Just  hire  them 


But  It  ian't  that  itmple.  Work  In  procrea 
that  is  suddenly  terminated  is  often  super- 
seded by  more  advanced  research  elsewhere. 
So  what  appears  to  be  a  short-term  savinss 
turns  out  to  be  not  a  long-term  but  an 
almost  Immediate  to 


In  defense  of  unfriendly  takeovers 
the  argument  is  made  that  these  prac- 
tices serve  as  a  way  for  the  free 
market  to  discipline  managers  who 
have  been  lax  in  their  responsibilities. 
Since  I  believe  there  may  be  some 
trust  to  this  argument  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  insulate  incumbent  manage- 
ment from  such  situations.  Rather.  I 
make  them  accountable  in  an  un- 
friendly tender  to  a  majority  vote  of 
their  independent  board  of  directors. 
It  is  my  assumption  that  the  inde- 
pendent directors  will  be  less  inclined 
toward  protecting  such  management 
than  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  all 
of  their  omnpany. 

But  whfle  I  recognize  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  ongoing  need  to  keep  man- 
agement from  becoming  entrenched, 
at  the  same  time  I  have  found  that 
generally  it  is  not  poorly  run  compa- 
nies, but  well  run  ones  that  find  them- 
selves targets— companies  with  large 
cash  or  security  reserves,  good  cash 
flow.  low  debt-equity  ratios  and  under- 
valued stock.  A  study  of  hosUle  take- 
overs in  IMl  revealed  the  average 
target  company  had  a  16-percent 
return  on  equity,  well  above  the  aver- 
age for  all  companies. 

Examples  of  cmnpanies  that  are 
known  to  have  been  well  run  but  have 
nonetheless  found  themselves  targets 
Include  McOraw-Hlll,  Mead.  Scovlll. 
and  llartln-Marietta,  to  name  a  few. 

I  have  also  found  that  some  of  the 
most  attractive  companies  for  a  take- 
over bid  are  those  in  which  top  man- 
agement has  already  corrected  past 
problems,  so  that  earnings  are  improv- 
ing, even  though  the  stock  market  has 
not  recognised  this  fact.  Consequently, 
their  price-earnings  ratio  is  still  low. 

Fmr  example,  at  Carter  Hawley  Hale. 
I»«tax  operating  earnings  were  up  52.5 
percent  in  1983  from  1982. 

Sharp  takeover  tacticians  can  recog- 
nise evidence  of  such  progress  faster 
than  the  market  so  that  what  we  may 
have  instead  of  a  "discipline  of  man- 
agement" is  the  threat  of  their  being 
punished  by  the  loss  of  their  Jobs  for 
having  been  successful  in  turning  their 
companies  around. 

Critks  of  management  have  also 
argued  that  they  defend  their  compa- 
nies simply  to  protect  their  Jobs,  paint- 
ing a  kind  of  self-serving,  greedy  chief 
executive. 

Again,  while  this  may  be  true  in  a 
number  of  instances,  I  do  not  necessar- 
ily believe  it  is  an  accurate  commen- 
tary oo  the  majority  of  the  leadership 


of  corporate  America.  According  to 
Jay  W.  Lorsch.  professor  of  human  re- 
lations at  the  Harvard  Business 
School: 

It  is  clear  that  for  most  responsible  top 
managers,  their  primary  motives  are  for  the 
long-term  benefit  of  all  the  companies'  con- 
stituents—shareholders, employees,  custom- 
ers and  suppliers.  The  perpetrators  of  un- 
friendly takeovers  and  "greenmail"  (the 
buying  of  large  numbers  of  shares  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  managers  to  buy  them  back 
at  a  premium)  are  the  ones  pursuing  only 
personal  financial  gatai  and  greed. 


Who  is  and  who  is  not  pursuing  only 
personal  financial  gain  and  greed  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  considering  the  ex- 
orbitant salaries  made  by  some  of  our 
chief  executive  officers  today.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  something  worth 
lookdng  into  Is  going  on  in  our  system 
when  it  rewards  corporate  takeover 
artists  with  multimllllon  dollar  profits 
or  fees  for  simply  participating  and  ad- 
vising in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
companies. 

Take  the  raiders  for  instance:  Carl 
Icahn  will  clear  $50  million  for  his  role 
in  Phillips  in  addition  to  $25  million 
he  will  get  in  expenses.  T.  Boone  Pick- 
ens will  take  home  a  profit  of  $89  mil- 
lion plus  up  to  $25  million  for  his  ex- 
penses in  the  same  situation.  The  Bass 
Brothers  made  $80  million  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Blue  Bell;  James  Goldsmith 
$50  million  at  the  expense  of  St.  Regis: 
Charles  Hurwits  $14  million  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Castle  Cook:  Saul  Steinberg 
$80  million  at  the  expense  of  Walt 
Disney  Productions:  and  the  list  goes 
on  and  on.  In  none  of  these  instances 
did  any  of  the  individuals  actually  suc- 
ceed In  taking  over  and  running  one  of 
these  companies  and.  in  most,  they 
were  bought  out  at  a  sisable  premium 
compared  to  the  market  price  avail- 
able to  aU  other  shareholders,  llils 
latter  practice  is  known  as  "green- 
mall"  where  corporate  raiders  are  paid 
a  premium  by  the  companies  to  keep 
them  from  hounding  their  company. 

Then  there  are  the  fees  paid  to  the 
investment  bankers  in  some  of  these 
imfriendly  desJs:  $10  million  for  79 
hours  of  work  to  First  Boston  Corp. 
for  its  services  in  advising  Texaco  in 
its  bid  for  Oetty  Oil— that  comes  out 
to  Just  over  $128,582  an  hour.  $18.5 
million  to  Goldman  Sachs  in  the  same 
deal.  In  the  Gulf  deal  $29.8  million  to 
Salmnon  Brothers.  $18.5  million  to 
Morgan  Stanley,  and  $18.9  million  to 
Merrill  Lynch.  And  $5  to  $8  million  to 
Lehman  Brothers  for  representing 
Allied  in  the  Martin  Marietta-Bendix- 
Allied-United  Technologies  deal. 

With  respect  to  the  lawyers,  the  fees 
are  not  as  widely  publicized,  but  in  one 
recent  case  the  fees  paid  to  attorneys 
for  a  conqueror  exceed  $7  million. 

Now  I  do  not  begrudge  an  honest 
person  an  honest  day's  pay  for  his  or 
her  work,  but  in  these  particular  in- 
stances there  is  a  larger  principle  at 
stake.  That  is  whether  we  are  paying 


some  of  this  country's  best  talent  un- 
believable sums  of  money  for  an  essen- 
tially nonproductive  purpose.  After 
all.  tender  offers  per  se  create  no  new 
wealth:  they  simply  reallocate  existing 
wealth,  moving  it  from  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  offerer  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  target.  No  new  plants  are  built, 
no  Jobs  created,  no  wealth  enhanced 
except  that  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
target  and  the  attorneys  and  invest- 
ment bankers  for  both  sides. 

This  same  feeling  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Nobel  Prize-winning  Yale 
economics  Prof.  James  Tobin  who  con- 
fessed not  too  long  ago— 

To  an  uneasy  suspicion  we're  throwing 
more  and  more  of  our  resources,  including 
the  cream  of  our  youth,  into  financial  activi- 
ties remote  from  the  production  of  goods 
and  services.  Into  acUvlUes  that  generate 
high  private  rewards  disproportionate  to 
their  social  productivity. 

Just  last  Tuesday  Warren  A.  Law. 
the  Edmund  CogsweU  Converse  pro- 
fessor of  banking  finance  at  Harvard 
Business  School,  testified  that  "There 
are  reasons  for  being  skeptical  about 
the  longrun  social  gains  from  takeov- 
ers" and  listed  as  one  of  his  many  rea- 
sons a  concern  about  the  "brain-drain" 
being  diverted  to  this  "game."  He  said: 

Increasing  amounts  of  our  scarcest  re- 
source—brain power— are  being  devoted  to 
playing  games.  Our  brightest  young  people 
are  being  lured  into  this  game  by  the  Inordi- 
nate legal  and  financial  fees  involved.  And 
good  managers  are  forced  to  spend  time  In 
unproductive  ways,  to  avoid  being  raided, 
rather  than  activlUea  of  social  bmef  it 
nnuKcam  or  taksovbs 

Another  aspect  of  the  hostile  take- 
over phenomenon  which  bothers  me  is 
the  almost  Instantaneous  availability 
of  ftmds  to  finance  some  of  these  deals 
when  credit  is  not  nearly  so  readily 
available  for  other  economic  purposes. 

For  example.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
comprehend  how  Carl  Icahn  can  send 
Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  out  to  raise 
$4  billion  as  part  of  an  $8  billion  pro- 
posal to  take  over  Phillips  Petroleum: 
or  how  the  leveraged  buyout  firm  of 
Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  8b  Co..  which 
came  close  to  buying  Gulf,  could  as- 
semble $8  billion  of  bank  loan  commit- 
ments for  a  deal  that  would  have  had 
a  debt-equity  ratio  of  30  to  1. 

Still  another  example  involves  Wil- 
liam Farley— hardly  a  household 
name— who  raised  $90  million  through 
Drexel  last  year  for  his  hard-fought 
takeover  of  Condec  Corp..  a  Connecti- 
cut producer  of  high-tech  components 
and  military  gear.  Says  Farley: 

When  I  started  (buying  companies)  in 
1978,  no  oite  was  really  geared  up  to  finance 
this  stuff.  Today  we  could  go  out  and  raise 
probably  $3  billion  In  two  days. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  ease  with  which 
some  people  raise  money  for  these 
types  of  activities  while  for  other  sim- 
pler and  more  productive  purposes  or- 
dinary consumers  cannot  even  get  a 
loan. 
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AcoordUg  to  recent  articles  In  the  fi- 
nancial i^ress.  "Junk  bonds"  have 
become  ai^  increasingly  popular  means 
of  raising  money  to  fund  these  multl- 
billlon  do^ar  corporate  takeovers  and 
leveraged:  buyouts.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  risks  of  investing  in 
these  issties  are  rising  and  that  losses 
to  Investofs  from  bankruptcies  in  1984 
were  more  than  double  the  combined 
losses  ttxOa.  1978  to  198$. 

In  the  event  that  there  is  a  default 
on  some  of  these  bonds  In  the  future  a 
number  of  our  Nation's  financial  Insti- 
tutions miy  be  adversely  affected. 

I  am  pirUcularly  concemed  about 
stories  of  problem  savings  and  loan  as- 
sodatlonS'  having  Invested  In  these 
bonds  and  have  written  Chairman 
Edwin  Gray  of  the  PedNal  Home 
Loan  Ba^  Board  requesting  the  fol- 
lowing inoormatlon  from  the  Board: 

First.  T^  what  extent  have  federally 
insured  sivlngs  and  loan  associations 
been  inventing  in  these  Junk  bondtf 

Second.  iTo  what  extent  are  problem 
thrifts  in JMting  In  these  Ixmds? 

Third,  what  Is  the  Board's  position 
as  to  whe^er  these  bonds  are  a  proper 
investment  for  federally  insured  sav- 
ings and  l<>an  associations? 

Fourth.1  What  threat,  if  any,  do 
these  insttuments  pose  to  the  integri- 
ty of  the  t^SUC? 

Fifth.  What  actions,  if  any,  does  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  an- 
ticipate taking  with  respect  to  the  reg- 
ulation ol  these  bonds  as  they  relate 
to  savings  and  loan  association  invest- 
ment in  tHem? 

Commercial  banks  as  well  as  thrift 
institution  are  Involved  In  this  activi- 
ty and  CItjtbank  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  and  Security  Pacific  are 
among  thbse  banks  that  have  financed 
indlvlduafe  In  their  run  on  corpora- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
case  of  Security  Pacific.  Just  last  we^ 
on  Marchj  12,  Unocal  CotPm  and  Union 
OU  Co.,  df  California  fOed  a  lawsuit 
against  Security  Pacific  alleging, 
among  other  things:  fraud,  negligent 
misreprestotatlon.  breach  of  contract, 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  breach  of 
good  faltli  and  fair  dealing,  and  mlsv>- 
propriatlon  of  trade  secrets.  It  turns 
out  that  after  a  relationship  of  some 
40  years,  in  which  Security  Pacific 
continually  received  confidential  fi- 
nancial, geological  and  engineering  in- 
formation from  Unocal,  the  Bsnk 
turned  arbtmd  and  loaned  money  to  a 
group  intent  on  taking  Unocal  over  or 
putting  it  into  play  as  an  acquisition 
target. 

I  wonder  how  many  other  cases 
there  arej  in  which  banks  are  playing 
both  side*  of  these  deals  at  the  same 
time. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  way  to 
inhibit  the  current  surge  in  unf  rimdly 
takeover  activity  is  for  the  financial 
institution  regulators  to  urge  lenders 
to  slow  down  their  financing  of  such 


activity.  I  anticipate  that  the  regula- 
tors will  do  so  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  current  debate  over  hos- 
tile takeovers. 

Mnmows  vnuus  whalks 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  unfriend- 
ly takeover  game  that  I  find  pushing 
and  disconcerting  is  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals and  onnparably  small  com- 
panies going  after  major  institutions 
many  times  their  size.  According  to 
Jay  F.  Hlgglns,  head  of  Salomon  Bros.' 
merger  department,  "Big  companies 
used  to  worry  only  about  takeover 
threats  from  other  big  companies." 
But  now,  according  to  Michael  D. 
Brown,  Drexel's  west  coast  merger 
chief,  "We  take  a  mlimow,  identify  a 
whale,  then  look  to  its  assets  to  fi- 
nance the  transaction." 

To  me  there  is  something  inherently 
fishy  about  a  system  that  allows  this 
to  take  place  on  an  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, and  in  fact  encourages  the  prac- 
tice by  not  inhibiting  it. 

Take  the  real  life  example  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  never  actually  ac- 
quired a  major  corjioration.  He  runs 
his  own  with  850  employees  and  sales 
of  $413  mmion.  That  individual,  with 
his  oormxaratively  small,  minnow  of  a 
amuMoiy,  goes  after  companies  with 
$8.5  billion  in  sales,  $28.4  billion  and 
$11J»  billion  to  list  but  a  few  of  his 
prey.  Unsuccessful  in  these  esci^Mules 
at  control  he  pockets  $978  million  in 
pretax  gains  in  the  process.  Does  it 
make  sense?  To  me  it  does  not. 

What  it  does  is  it  distracts  corporate 
managers  from  running  their  business- 
es and  forces  them  to  spend  great 
sums  of  money  and  time  fighting  off 
attacks.  As  a  result,  according  to  a 
March  11,  1985,  article  in  Forbes, 
"companies  are  sometimes  led  to  doing 
perverse  things  to  avoid  rape.  They 
may  overpay  for  an  acquisition  in 
order  to  make  themselves  less  sexy  to 
potential  rapists.  Or  they  may  load  up 
their  balance  sheet  with  debt  to  make 
themselves  less  attractive."  Other  re- 
sults and  business  strategies  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Less  money  is  going  into  startup  ven- 
tures and  more  into  acquisitions  of  ex- 
isting assets. 

'  Companies  spend  more  research 
money  on  improving  processes  and  less 
on  developing  new  products. 

Investment  is  shifting  from  business- 
es with,  high  capital  needs  to  business- 
es with  low  needs. 

More  and  more  companies  are  sell- 
ing assets  to  managers  and  investors 
who  finance  with  debt. 

While  companies  once  replenished 
their  capital  by  selling  new  equity  to 
investors,  they  now  are  buyiiig  their 
own  stock. 

Resoiuce  companies  are  emulating 
muHifacturers— investing  less  in  ex- 
ploration, more  to  buy  existing  re- 
serves. 

Corporate  America  is  resorting  to  de- 
fensive battle  tactics  and  policies  with 


such  esoteric  names  as  the  Pac-Man 
defense,  scorched  earth  policy,  sharit 
repellants.  poison  pills,  and  golden 
parachutes.  All  such  business  strate- 
gies are  costly  and  it  has  yet  to  be 
proven  to  me  that  the  benefits  of 
these  hostile  takeovers  outweigh  the 
costs.  Since  the  cost  is  considerable  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  burden  should 
be  on  the  perpetrator  to  Justify  the 
benefits  rather  than  the  other  way 
around  as  is  currently  the  case. 
nrmauTT  or  the  tuuExis  Ttamkraaa 

Another  result  of  this  takeover  ac- 
tivity is  an  increasing  skepticism 
among  ordinary  investing  Americans 
about  the  integrity  of  our  market- 
place. Over  a  year  ago  on  January  25. 
1984.  the  New  York  Times  had  a  front 
page  story  on  its  business  page  enti- 
tled "Wall  Street  Worries  Over  Insider 
Leaks."  The  story  began: 

Some  Wall  Street  executives  are  express- 
ing a  growing  concern  that  the  wave  of  cor- 
porate mergertf  in  recent  years  has  spawned 
a  pattern  of  illegal  insider  trading  in  stocks 
of  companies  that  receive  takeover  Uds. 
Such  trading,  it  Is  believed,  has  reached  sis- 
able  proportions  and.  if  allowed  to  continue, 
could  tarnish  the  credibility  of  the  securi- 
ties marlcets. 

Mai^et  price  fluctuations  preceding 
and  surrounding  a  tender  offer  have  in 
fact  led  to  heightened  concerns  about 
insider  trading.  In  addition,  small 
shareholders  In  many  respects  believe 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for 
them  in  a  market  dmninated  by  big  in- 
stitutions, arbitragers  and  takeover  oi- 
trepreneurs.  Many  believe  the  market 
is  rigged,  and  this  ultimately  has  led 
to  a  decrease  in  confidence  in  the  cap- 
ital markets. 

This  pero^tion  has  been  enhanced 
by  recent  events.  The  fact  that  both 
former  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary  John 
B.  ConnaUy  and  T.  Boone  Tklksxa 
have  been  named  in  separate  lawsuits 
during  the  past  few  months  as  having 
been  allegedly  involved  in  possible  in- 
sider trading  infractions  involving  hos- 
tile takeover  situations— whether 
these  allegations  are  true  or  not— does 
nothing  to  ensure  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  markets  among  the  ev- 
eryday investor  and  the  public  at 
large. 

The  lawsuit  by  American  Natural 
Resources  charged  that  Connally— 
whom  Coastal  has  proposed  as  an 
ANR  director— bought  4.000  ANR 
shares  in  February  after  being  tipped 
that  Coastal  was  about  to  launch  its 
bid. 

The  lawsuit  against  Pickens  filed  by 
Phillips  and  reported  on  December  12, 
1984,  alleged  that  Pickens  in  the  past 
had  tipped  friends  and  associates  as  to 
his  takeover  bids  in  advance. 

Now  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  as  to 
the  truth  of  these  particular  charges. 
But  then  there  are  the  very  real 
highly  publicized  insider  trading  take- 
over cases  brought  against  high-rank- 
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Inc  admlntetntlon  offtdals  ThcHnas 
Reed  of  the  National  Security  Coundl 
and  Paul  Thayer  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment , 

These  cases  and  numerous  others 
have  resulted  in  a  climate  where  a 
number  of  people  now  believe  that  the 
dajrs  are  over  where  the  Individual 
noni»of essional  investor  can  feel  com- 
fortable and  roughly  on  a  par  with  the 
martlet  professional  in  investing  in  our 
markets.  I  am  not  willing  to  accept 
that  outcome  and  believe  that  the  fact 
that  there  is  this  growing  perception 
that  hostUe  takeovers  are  marked  by 
insider  trading,  market  manipulation 
and  the  fleecing  of  small  investors  is 
yet  another  reason  for  restricting  hos- 
tile takeover  activity. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  also  not  encour- 
aged as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  takeov- 
ers when  I  read  the  following  commen- 
tary in  the  Times  written  by  an  un- 
identifled  arbitrager.  This  obviously 
successful  investor  writes: 

These  mergers  dr«ln  the  capital  markets 
and  have  a  markedly  unhealthy  effect  on 
the  stock  market  When  the  real  money  is 
made  through  mergers,  too  many  people 
concentrate  on  figuring  out  the  next  deal 
rather  than  on  trying  to  find  values,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  good  companies  can't  find  cap- 
ital. 

Plus  you  have  a  whole  class  of  instigators 
and  paraalt«a  that  promote  and  feed  on  this 
prooea,  of  which  I  guess  I  am  one.  Seven- 
flgiuv  incomes  arc  common  in  this  business, 
but  that's  not  so  harmful— a  bunch  of  base- 
ball players  make  that.  It's  what  they  do 
that  bothers  me. 

The  merger  and  acquisition  departmenU 
of  the  Investment  banks  are  playing  a  very 
deatnicUve  role.  The  siae  of  the  fees  remove 
any  objectivity  about  the  meriU  of  a  deal. 
Everyone  wants  to  do  deals.  Unlimited  part- 
ners call  up  and  say  why  can't  we  do  some 
greenmall.  let's  put  together  a  syndicate  and 
buy  up  a  piece  of  some  company  .  .  . 

.  .  .  People  are  tossing  around  companies 
like  they  were  sardines,  but  we're  talking 
about  dislocation  of  employees,  communi- 
ties, production  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jobs. 

cowKTiTumcias  othsx  thaii  saAUKHOunas 

It  is  this  last  point  that  may  be  the 
most  important  of  all  in  this  whole 
debate  over  tender  offer  reform. 

For  years,  the  debate  over  corporate 
takeovers  has  been  focused  somewhat 
narrowly  on  the  rights  of  sharehold- 
ers. The  main  thrust  of  the  Williams 
Act  is  to  give  shareholders  sufficient 
time  and  information  to  evaluate  take- 
over Uds.  Proposals  to  amend  the  Wil- 
liams Act  have  often  been  analyzed  as 
to  how  they  affect  shareholders.  Aca- 
demic studies  attempting  to  quantify 
the  benefits  of  takeovers  have  cen- 
tered on  the  increase  in  stock  prices  as 
a  result  of  the  takeover  process.  The 
recent  report  of  the  SEC  Advisory 
Cmnmlssion  on  Tender  Offers  dealt 
mainly  with  stockholder  rights. 

Now.  stockholders  are  certainly  ap 
important  group  whose  interests  de- 
serve to  be  protected.  But  there  are 
other  Interested  parties  in  the  takeov- 
er  process   as   well   as   a   company's 


stockholders.  These  include  the  com- 
pany's employees,  pensioners,  its  com- 
munity, its  customers,  its  suppliers, 
and  all  those  in  the  chain  of  distribu- 
tion of  a  company's  products  and  serv- 
ices. And  increasingly,  the  economy 
and  the  society  at  large  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  corporate  takeover  process. 
If  hostile  corporate  raids  and  takeov- 
ers undermine  managerial  productivi- 
ty, encourage  excessive  debt  and  dis- 
courage productive  long-term  invest- 
ments as  some  suggest  then  the  issue 
goes  well  beyond  the  rights  of  share- 
holders. 

Clearly,  the  takeover  issue  has 
moved  well  beyond  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  specialists  in  securities  law.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  takeover  process 
affects  the  average  guy  on  the  street 
whether  he  or  she  owns  stock  or  not. 
We  all  have  a  stake  in  seeing  our  econ- 
omy perform  well  in  competition  with 
our  major  trading  partners.  If  our  top 
managers  are  spending  most  of  their 
time  playing  the  takeover  game  while 
their  foreii^  counterparts  are  figuring 
out  how  to  produce  better  products  or 
services,  we  all  suffer.  And  so  it  is  time 
to  expand  the  takeover  debate  into  a 
larger  arena. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  the  i4>propriate  governmen- 
tal agency  to  argue  the  merits  of 
tender  offer  reform  on  shareholder  in- 
terests. But  there  are  many  merger 
pitfalls  which  fall  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion or  expertise  of  the  Commission  to 
consider.  These  include  the  effect  of 
unfriendly  mergers  on  employees  and 
company  productivity  and  morale  in 
the  aftermath  of  such  a  takeover.  In 
the  opinion  of  Henry  O.  Van  der  Eb. 
the  retired  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Container  Corp.,  of 
America: 

The  corporation's  employees  are  at  least 
as  "primary"  as  the  "shareholders"  capital 
being  Inert  without  labor. 

Although  the  acquiring  company  and  its 
shareholders  pay  the  cost  of  the  aoqulsltltm. 
the  real  "price"  of  the  merger  Is  often  borne 
by  the  employees  of  the  acquired  organisa- 
tion and  its  various  constituencies  in  the 
community  at  large. 

Too  frequently,  the  momentum  and  Intan- 
gible strengths  of  an  acquired  corporation 
are  taken  for  granted.  Ultimately  the  dead 
hand  of  a  superimposed  bureaucracy  takes 
lU  toll,  stultifying  Initiative  and  Inhibiting 
Innovation.  Morale  and  productivity  wane. 
Much  of  the  economic  rationale  of  buying 
underpriccd  physical  assets  In  the  first 
place  can  later  be  negated  by  the  loss  of  mo- 
tivation and  sense  of  identity  In  the  ac- 
quired company. 

This  issue,  together  with  how  hostile 
takeovers  and  tender  offer  reform  are 
likely  to  effect  America's  competitive- 
ness in  the  world,  the  productivity  of 
our  corporations  and  the  impact  on 
our  domestic  economy,  is  a  subject 
that  must  now  be  debated  by  Con- 
gress. 

SXTHMAaT 

In  siunmary,  I  have  listed  above  a 
number  of  reasons  for  wanting  to  in- 


hibit hostile  takeover  activity  and  am 
introducing  the  Corporate  Productivi- 
ty Act  of  1985  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose in  certainly  narrowly  defined  in- 
stances. 

I  have  mentioned  my  concerns  about 
the  leveraging  of  corporate  America; 
the  short-term  horizons  of  our  merg- 
ers; and  some  of  the  effects  of  hostile 
takeovers  on  our  economy.     , 

My  conclusion  is  that  hostile  takeov- 
ers for  the  most  part  are  not  now  serv- 
ing our  vtial  national  interests  and 
that  it  is  time  for  Wall  Street  and  cor- 
porate America  to  ref  ocus  their  atten- 
tion on  more  productive  and  benefldal 
activity. 

I  look  forward  to  full  consideration 
being  given  my  proposal  in  the  near 
future  in  the  upcoming  hearings  on 
tender  offer  reform  to  be  held  in  the 
Securities  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
p»nfcing  Committee  on  April  3. 1985. 1 
also  look  forward  to  legislation  being 
enacted  on  this  subject  during  the 
course  of  this  Congress. 


THE  UNSEEN  ASSISTANTS 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Holocaust  and  the  horrors  associated 
with  it  are  commonly  attributed  solely 
to  HiUer's  German  regime.  It  is,  in 
fact,  ^""rfng  to  think  the  horrors  per- 
petrated on  so  many  could  have  been 
inflicted  by  so  few.  Could  the  Nads 
have  carried  this  policy  out  on  their 
own,  with  no  help  from  others? 

Theodore  S.  Hamerow,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  answers  this  question  in  his 
article.  'fThe  Hidden  Holocaust."  The 
history  of  the  Holocaust  is  one-sided 
because  the  documents  most  readily 
available  were  those  kept  by  the  Ger- 
mans. There  is  another  side  of  the  his- 
tory, equally  as  bad.  The  hidden  Holo- 
caust is  the  other  side,  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  under  German 
influence  who  helped  carry  out  the 
genoddal  policy. 

When  studying  the  Holocaust  one 
has  to  be  disturbed  by  how  unevenly 
the  numbers  stack  up.  The  ratio  of 
Jewish  victims  to  German  organizers 
was  about  100  to  1.  The  Germans  obvi- 
ously were  not  acting  alone.  "How  else 
could  some  6  million  people,  who  knew 
or  suspected  what  fate  awaited  them, 
and  who  therefore  sought  in  every 
possible  way  to  avoid  capture,  be 
rounded  up,  confined,  deported,  and 
killed?"  The  evidence  of  assistance  be- 
comes clear  when,  in  1944.  150  to  200 
SS  men  evacuated  400.000  Hungarian 
Jews  to  death  camps.  Assistance  was 
given  to  the  Germans  mainly  by  local 
authorities  and  private  individuals. 
Many  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  could  pos- 
sibly have  survived  if  only  their  non- 
Jewish  countrymen  would  have  re- 
mained inactive.  The  Germans  could, 
however,  usually  count  on  support  for 
their  genocidal  activities. 
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Why  wcjuld  so  many  suKiort  the 
gmoddal  {policies  of  the  Germans? 
While  maity  Europeans  were  appalled 
by  these  twUcies  and  actions,  there 
were  also  a  large  number  of  people 
who  actively  supported  them.  In 
Europe,  thfere  existed  a  high  degree  of 
anti-Semitism  even  before  the  war. 
Many  Europeans  saw  the  Jews  as  a 
threat  to  ihem.  "To  them.  European 
Jewry  perwnif led  the  process  of  mod- 
ernization I  which  was  transforming 
their  society  at  the  expense  of  tradi- 
tional attilkides  and  values."  Hie  Jews 
were,  in  tl^etr  eyes,  threatening  their 
way  of  Ufi.  challenging  their  hierar- 
chical statu  quo. 

Mr.  President  it  Is  obvious  the  Ger- 
mans were;  much  more  suooenf  ul  with 
their  policy  when  they  received  assist- 
ance from  people  of  the  country.  In 
countries  Assisting  the  Germans,  the 
numbers  are  high.  In  Poland.  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia^  and  EsUmla.  90  percent  of 
the  Jewisli  population  was  kUled.  In 
Slovakia  and  Hungary,  the  percent- 
ages of  the  Jewish  populatim  killed 
were  83  petoent  and  70  percent  reqjec- 
tlvely.  Frapce  is  a  good  example  of 
how  nonaaUstance  made  a  difference. 
In  1942,  with  French  assistance,  about 
43,000  Jevis  were  deported  to  death 
camps.  In  1944,  when  the  Frmch  gave 
littie  aswistaance,  less  than  18,000  were 
deported. 

Mr.  President  it  is  Indeed  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  man  that  in  times  of 
greatest  need  he  will  turn  on  his 
fellow  mao.  All  the  people  of  German- 
occupied  countries  seemed  to  need  was 
an  excuse;  to  act  out  their  hatred. 
What  is  tliere  to  stop  a  charismatic 
leader  from  starting  this  again?  We 
must  put  bur  force  against  genocide 
and  make  ^ure  such  actlmis  are  never 
repeated,  ttr.  President.  I  urge  ratifi- 
cation of  tHe  Genocide  Convention. 

I  yield  tfaje  floor. 


ROUTINt:  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previot^  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  ithe  transactkm  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  VM  hour  of  1  pjn.  with  state- 
ments the|ein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


- 


HEATUiUR  DOTHEROW— THE 
MODEL  GIRL  SCOUT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  BCr.  President  I 
rise  today  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  rf  markable  young  lady.  Miss 
Heather  Dbtherow  of  Irmo.  SC.  who. 
in  my  opinnn,  is  the  model  Girl  Scout 

Heather  is  no  ordinary  Girl  Scout 
nor  is  she  an  ordinary  girL  Heather 
has  an  inoperable  brain  tumor,  yet 
what  mak«  her  so  unique  is  not  her 
condition,  but  her  indefatigable  qjirit 
and  radiani  optimism.  This  9-year-old 
bundle  of  [energy  truly  understands 
the  Joy  of  Ivlng,  and  is  an  inspiration 


to  her  frimds  in  Girl  Scout  Troop  164, 
and  to  young  pe<H4e  throughout 
South  Carolina  and  theNation. 

Heather,  a  fourth-grader  at  Nursery 
Road  Elementary  School  in  Irmo,  is 
the  pride  of  her  vKmgAs.  Emmett  and 
Penny  Dotherow.  T&ey  can  attest  to 
Heather's  enthusiastic  approach  to 
Scouting-^Mrtioilarly  when  It  comes 
to  selling  the  famous  "Girl  Scout 
Cookies." 

Heather  sold  259  boxes  of  cookies, 
earning  enough  "credits"  for  Girl 
Scout  Camp.  However,  Heather  will  be 
going  to  another  camp  this  year- 
Camp  Kemo,  a  retreat  for  children 
with  cancer.  Rfither  than  being  disap- 
pointed about  missing  Girl  Scout 
Camp,  Heather  is  excited  about  meet- 
ing new  friends  at  Camp  Kemo. 
Indeed,  her  positive  attitude  always  re- 
sults in  her  looking  for  the  best  In  ev- 
erything. 

Mr.  President  I  know  my  Senate  col- 
leagues will  be  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  this  fine  young  lady,  and  Join 
me  In  offering  every  liest  wish  to 
Heather  Dotherow— a  model  Girl 
Scout  a  model  daughter,  a  model  citi- 
zen, and  a  model  human  being.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  article  about 
Heather  from  The  State  newspitfier  be 
Included  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the' 
RacosD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  (Columbia,  SC)  State.  Mar.  5. 
1»8S] 
A  LftBOK  or  Love  OcvonoR  to  Ool  Sootrrs. 
Not  Tbocohis  or  Cutr,  SnnuuD  Imo 
OOL  To  Sbx  269  BoxB  op  Cooi 


For  most  Olrl  Scouts,  boxes  of  cookies 
sold  are  "credits"  earned  toward  a  week  at 
camp. 

But  for  9-year-old  Heather  Dotherow  of 
Irmo,  who  sold  259  boxes  this  year,  there 
win  be  no  Olri  Scout  camp  this  summer. 

She  will  go  Instead  to  Camp  Kemo  In 
LeesviUe,  where  children  with  cancer  get  to 
know  otho'  children  with  cancer. 

father  has  an  Inoperable  brain  tumor 
that  has  given  her  a  sluggish  hand  and  leg. 
And  she  knew  when  she  began  selling  cook- 
ies that  she  would  be  unable  to  attend  the 
Oongaree  Council's  Scout  camp  In  Lexing- 
ton County.  Olrls  who  go-there  must  be  in 
top  physical  condition. 

Tet  the  happy-go-lucky  chOd  was  un- 
daunted. Heather  is  q>ecial.  her  adult 
friends  say— and  a  smart  and  industrious 
GMriSoout 

"She's  one  UtUe  girl  who  really  looks  for- 
ward to  her  Olrl  Scout  meetings."  says  her 
troop  leader.  Linda  Davis.  "She  always 
shows  up  In  uniform. 

"And  I'm  the  lucky  one  because  I'm  the 
one  that  gets  to  pick  her  up  on  Tuesday  (for 
meetings),"  she  says.  "When  I  see  that  littie 
smile,  it  makes  It  aU  wtHthwhlle." 

Heather,  a  fourth-grade  student  at  Nurs- 
ery Road  Elementary,  is  the  daughter  of 
Emmett  and  Penny  Dotherow. 

She  Joined  Troop  154  last  August,  a  few 
months  after  she  found  out  about  her  111- 
nesB.  And  she  Jumped  In  with  both  feet  at- 
tending every  meeting,  making  friends  with 
each  of  the  14  other  troop  members  and 


taking  a  particular  liking  to  the  arts  and 
crafts  the  girls  do  together. 

Heather  started  talking  about  cookies 
long  before  offldal  cookie-peddling  began 
on  Feb.  2.  For  days  she  rebeanM  and  re-re- 
hearsed what  she  would  say  when  she 
knodKd  at  a  door. 

Then  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  2,  she  was 
up  at  8.  bounding  around  the  house  and 
raring  to  go. 

"We  had  to  tell  her  to  wait  because  people 
weren't  awake  yet"  says  Mtl  Dotherow.  a 
regional  service  manager  at  Colonial  Life. 

For  the  allowed  10-day  sales  period. 
Heather  pounded  the  pavement  in  her 
neighborhood  and  sweet-talked  nunes  and 
doctms  at  the  various  bovitals  and  treat- 
ment centers  that  she  frequents.  She  was 
determined  to  sell  her  share  of  chocolate 
mints,  peanut  butter  cremes  and  the  five 
other  CHri  Scout  favorites. 

Her  deliberate,  happy  attitude  not  only 
sold  259  boxes,  but  It  got  the  attention  of 
the  67  troops  In  Richland  and  Lexingtan 
counties.  Their  oontrfbutlaas  are  sending 
Heather  to  Camp  Kemo  for  a  week  in  July. 
.  .  We  felt  she  should  go  to  camp,  too." 
said  txoap  cookie  chairman  Mike  "TBylor. 
who  is  supervising  the  sale  of  1 JOO  boxes  of 
cookies. 

Heatho'  Is  excited  about  her  trip  to  Camp 
Kemo.  since  vacationing  and  meeting  new 
friends  are  two  of  her  favorite  things.  Her 
other  favorite  thing  Is.  of  course.  Obi 
Scouts. 

Although  she  won't  be  "■■'^t^  the  camp 
trip  with  her  friends  this  summer,  she  has 
been  on  most  other  trips  with  the  troop— in- 
cluding outings  to  the  fire  department  and 
to  the  OoveiTMir's  Mansion  at  Christmas.  In 
the  spring,  she  wiU  go  on  a  special  trip  with 
fellow  troop  members  to  Savannah  to  tour 
the  home  of  the  Oirl  Scouts'  founder,  Juli- 
ette Oordm  Lowe. 


PAULCARLIN 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President  the  post- 
master of  Broken  Bow.  NE.  Harry  M. 
Richardson,  recently  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  19th  annual  chi^jter  of- 
ficers' conference  of  the  National  As- 
sodation  of  Postmasters  of  the  United 
States.  The  address  related  a  fascinat- 
ing story  about  the  grandfather  of  the 
new  U.S.  Postmaster  General,  Paul 
Carlln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  an  article  from  the  Custer  County 
Chief  of  March  11,  1985.  describing 
this  story,  be  Included  in  the  Rboobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxooRO,  as  follows: 

RicHAXosoii  nmsBns  Siokt  to  Pdbxiiabi^ 
PaulCaiur 

The  following  speech  honarlng  the  new 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
Paul  S.  Carlln.  was  given  by  Broken  Bow 
Postmaster  Harry  1^  Richardson  on 
Wednesday  morning,  Fn.  20.  at  the  19th 
Annual  Chapter  Officers'  Conference  of  the 
Natkmal  Association  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotd 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Washington.  D.C. 

At  that  time  Richardson  presented  a 
framed  front  page  of  the  Custer  County 
Chief  of  Friday,  Aug.  23.  1895.  oootainiiw 
the  story— "Was  a  close  call.  F.W.  Carlln 
spends  two  days  and  nights  in  a  140  foot 
well— a  miraculous  escape"— to  Postmaster 
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Oenenl  CarUn.  the  gnmdion  of  P.W. 
CvUn.  In  beluU  of  the  National  AaociaUan 
of  Ftetmaaten  of  the  Dnited  States,  the 
Cuater  County  Nebraska  Historical  Society. 
and  Hanry  and  Lenon  Riehardscm. 

Oenenl  Carltn— Fellow  Postmasters  and 
Quests: 

It  is  seldom  that  you  have  the  honor  to 
call  to  tell  a  true  story,  with  so  much  mean- 
ins  snd  to  have  perfect  examples  to  Illus- 
trate your  story  with. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  Ireland  in  the  18th 
century,  there  was  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Richard  Carlln— who  married  a 
younc  lady  by  the  name  of  Margaret. 

Margaret  and  Richard  Carlln  came  to 
Amertes  in  the  early  19th  century  and  set- 
tled in  New  York  state,  where  they  had 
tbeir  funily.  They  had  a  son.  Prank  W. 
Carlin  bom  in  New  Tork.  who  came  to 
CiHter  County.  Nebraska  in  18S7  at  the  age 
of  39.  met  Mary  Allen  and  were  married  in 
Broken  Bow,  in  1«90.  This  is  the  story  of 
Plank  W.  Carlin,  Custer  County.  Nebraska 
booMateader,  Anisy  Nebraska  Merchant  and 
Well  Digger— and  the  grandfather  of  our 
new  postmaster  general.  Paul  S.  Carlln. 

I  really  want  to  have  your  attention,  as 
this  real  story  by  P.W.  Carlln  Is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  inspiring  stories  I 
know  of.  It  is  one  that  we  can  aU  relate  to 
and  follow  in  our  lives,  and  we  have  a  per- 
fect example  in  his  grandson— our  postmas- 
ter generaL 

I  will  start  with  these  newspaper  head- 
lines and  artidea. 

Custer  County  Chief,  Broken  Bow,  NE, 
Prlday.  Aug.  93, 1896. 

"Was  a  Cloae  Call.  P.W.  Carlin  spends  two 
days  and  nights  in  a  140  foot  well." 
"A  Miraculous  Sscape." 
"Prank  W.  Cariin  has  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  as  the  luckkat  man  in  this  baili- 
wick. After  spending  two  nights  and  two 
days  in  scaling  the  walls  of  an  old  well  140 
feet  deep  he  is  again  able  to  travel  on  terra 
flrma.  Here  Is  the  account  of  the  most  mi- 
raculous escape  from  death  in  Nebraska's 
history. 

"P.W.  Carlln  resides  In  Algernon  township 
in  this  county.  He  is  a  well  digger  by  trade 
and  last  we^  was  engaged  in  putting  down 
a  well  on  the  DaUey  plaee,  not  far  from  New 
Helena.  On  Wednfsrtsy  of  last  wbA,  he 
needed  more  tubing  and  started  about  dark 
for  Mrs.  McCrtoten's  place  after  It  About 
nine  o'cloA  he  wandered  from  the  main 
road  through  a  canyon  and  up  to  the  aban- 
doned homestead  of  Charlie  Wachter.  The 
horses  walked  up  against  some  posU  stick- 
ing out  of  the  ground  which  has  once  sup- 
ported a  windmill,  and  stopped,  and  Carlln 
got  oat  of  the  wagon  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter.  He  little  thought  there  was  an 
open  wea  there  140  feet  deep  and  three  feet 
acroas.  but  that  Is  lust  what  be  found. 

But  better  yet— I  am  going  to  read  you  the 
account  of  this  story  as  written  by  P.W. 
Carlln  in  the  Custer  County  Beacon- 
Broken  Bow,  Nebrask»-Aug.  33. 1895. 

Custer  County  Beacon— Broken  Bow.  NE. 
Aug.  83. 1898. 
"Trip  to  Barth's  Center  and  Return." 
"Bf  request  of  many  of  my  friends  to  have 
puUlsbed  the  full  details  of  the  accident 
that  befell  me  and  the  miraculous  escape, 
whldi  seems  to  be  almost  unparalleled  in 
history,  I  give  you  the  following  account: 

"While  driving  through  the  country  about 
18  mUes  northwest  of  Broken  Bow  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  14.  it  became  quite  dark  and 
I  found  I  had  taken  the  wrong  track  and 
driven  up  to  some  old  sod  building.  I  turned 
around  and  started  down  what  looked  to  me 
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like  a  good  road  Into  the  draw,  when  one  of 
my  horses  seemed  to  step  down  Into  a  place. 
I  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  started  along 
side  of  the  team  to  be  sure  that  the  road 
was  all  right,  when  without  a  moments 
notice  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
stepped  into  an  old  dry  weU  and  was  going 
down  like  a  shot  out  of  a  gun. 

"I  placed  my  feet  close  together,  stretched 
my  arms  straight  over  my  head  and  said. 
"Oh  God  have  mercy  on  me",  and  I  honest- 
ly believe  that  that  was  what  saved  my  life, 
but  I  went  down.  down,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
I  would  never  readi  the  bottom.  The  fur- 
ther I  went,  the  faster  1  went  and  never 
seemed  to  touch  the  sides  at  alL 

"I  suppose  of  course,  it  would  kill  me 
when  I  struck  bottom,  but  God  had  heard 
my  prayer.  I  struck  in  the  mud  and  water 
which  completely  covered  me  over.  I  was 
considerably  stunned,  but  wss  able  to 
straighten  up  and  get  my  head  above  water. 
I  scrambled  around  and  finally  extracted 
my  legs  from  the  mud.  and  finally  stood  on 
my  feet  In  the  water  which  came  lust  up  to 
my  arms.  It  was  very  cold,  and  I  tried  a 
number  of  times  to  get  out  of  the  water. 
only  to  faU  back.  The  ciu-bing  was  some- 
what slimy.  I  finally  managed  to  break  off  a 
fwwii  piece  from  the  curbing  and  found  a 
crack  in  which  I  managed  to  fasten  it  into 
and  perched  myself  up  on  it  until  morning. 
While  sitting  there  I  heard  my  team  run- 
ning away.  In  them  was  my  only  hopes  of 
rescue.  For  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  near- 
est house,  and  that  no  one  knew  that  I  was 
In  there. 

"There  I  sat  till  morning.  It  was  about 
nine  o'clock  when  I  fell  in.  and  I  was 
drenched  with  water  and  plastered  with 
mud. 

"The  only  serious  injury  I  received  was  a 
badly  sprained  ankle,  which  gave  me  great 
pain.  I  also  had  a  sore  place  on  my  back, 
which  I  found  a  number  of  days  afterwards 
to  be  a  broken  rib.  As  soon  as  daylight  ap- 
peared. I  began  to  look  around  and  take  in 
the  sltuatkni.  In  locddng  up  it  seemed  to  me 
at  least  100  feet  to  the  top.  But  I  learned 
afterwards  that  it  was  exactly  143  feet  deep. 
"It  was  curbed  in  places  with  curbing 
about  three  feet  square.  There  would  be  a 
place  curbed  for  about  six  to  ten  feet  then 
there  would  be  a  place  that  was  not  curbed 
at  all  The  curbing  was  perfectly  tight,  not  a 
crack  between  them  that  I  could  get  my  fin- 
gers into  and  covered  with  a  slimy  mud.  I  at 
once  concluded  that  my  mly  chance  for 
rescue  was  my  knife,  if  it  had  not  fallen  out 
of  my  pocket  whUe  floundering  in  the  mud 
below,  so  thrusting  my  hand  into  my  pocket 
there  it  was.  and  a  good  one  too.  for  I 
always  carry  that  kind.  I  took  it  and  began 
cutting  foot  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  curb- 
Inr.  it  was  very  slow  but  sure.  It  never  went 
back  a  foot  after  I  had  gained  it  When  I 
would  get  to  the  top  of  a  curbing,  I  took  the 
boards  that  I  had  cut  out  and  made  a  seat  in 
one  comer,  and  in  this  way  I  think  I  got  up 
about  80  feet  the  first  day.  Sometime  in  the 
afternoon  I  came  to  a  curbing  which  I 
thought  I  could  not  get  through:  it  was  of 
solid  1x8  Boards  closely  fitted  together  and 
not  leas  than  18  feet  to  the  top  of  it  So  I 
made  for  myself  a  good  seat  fixing  myself 
as  comfortable  as  poasltde.  I  concluded  that 
I  must  stay  here  and  wait  assistance  for 
rescue  or  die  there. 

"I  did  not  become  the  least  bit  excited, 
took  everything  perfectly  cool  snd  looked 
the  situation  in  the  face.  I  stayed  there  all 
the  next  night  and  slept  one  half  of  the 
time,  for  the  night  did  not  seem  very  long.  I 


would  have  been  quite  comfortable,  had  I 
not  been  so  wet  and  cold,  and  my  feet 
pained  me  terribly,  which  was  the  greatest 
drawback.  I  had  to  do  most  of  my  climbing 
on  one  foot. 

"I  remained  at  that  point  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  forenoon,  calling  often  for  help. 
One  thing  was  in  my  favor;  I  was  neither 
hungry  or  thirsty.  I  began  to  give  up  aU 
hopes.  I  thought  of  my  wife  and  little  boy, 
who  were  always  so  glad  to  see  me  when  I 
came  home  from  a  trip.  I  thought  how  the 
little  fellow  would  never  see  his  papa  or  run 
out  to  meet  him  when  he  returned  home 
again.  That  was  too  great  I  made  up  my 
mitirf  that  I  would  get  out  or  die  In  the  at- 
tempt So  I  took  a  piece  of  board  and  put 
some  sand  on  it  and  got  the  point  of  my 
knife  good  and  sharp  and  began  cutting 
away  the  curbing  and  making  one  foot  hole 
after  another.  I  cut  climt»lng  higher  and 
higher  and  was  at  last  on  top  of  the  curbing. 
Prom  there  I  would  have  been  comfortable 
if  my  feet  had  not  hurt  me  so  badly.  But  I 
cut  holes  in  the  day  for  my  hands  and  feet 
with  my  knife  and  finally  I  got  within  about 
18  feet  of  the  top.  Right  there  I  met  the 
worst  hindrance  I  had  met  yet  It  was  round 
curbing  four  feet  high  and  perfectly  smooth 
on  the  inside.  It  was  washed  out  around  it 
imta  it  was  oidy  held  from  dropping  by  a 
little  peg  on  one  side.  I  knew  if  I  tried  to  go 
up  through  it  it  was  pretty  sure  to  break 
loose  and  go  to  the  bottom  with  me.  So  my 
only  chance  was,  to  go  up  between  the  curb 
and  the  walL  This  I  was  fortunate  in  doing. 
By  going  to  work  and  digging  away  the  wall, 
in  half  an  hour  I  had  a  hole  large  enough  to 
let  me  pass  through.  After  that  it  was  but  a 
short  job  to  reach  the  top,  which  I  did  and 
lay  for  some  ttane  exhausted. 

"I  thai  knelt  down  and  thanked  Almighty 
God  for  sparing  my  life,  as  I  had  prayed  for 
Him  to  do.  time  and  again  during  the  past 
two  days  and  nights  that  I  had  been  in  the 
well. 

"But  my  trouble  was  not  at  an  end  yet  I 
was  one  and  a  half  miles  from  a  house  with 
a  foot  that  I  could  not  step  on.  I  cut  some 
large  weeds  and  made  out  to  hobble  and 
crawl  to  the  road,  about  40  rods  distant  and 
there  I  lay  untO  nearly  sundown  looking  for 
a  team  which  never  came.  After  getting  out 
of  the  sun.  I  became  very  thirsty.  At  last  I 
gave  up  looking  for  anyone  and  started  to 
crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  find  a 
house,  but  I  soon  gave  out  and  had  to  lie  out 
another  night  In  the  morning  I  felt  some- 
what better.  Starting  out  again  I  finally  ar- 
rived at  the  home  of  Charles  Prands  lust  at 
daylight  where  I  was  given  food  and  drink, 
after  bdbg  without  for  two  days  and  three 
nights. 

"My  t*^"*  was  found  the  next  day  after  I 
fell  In  the  well  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Oreen  with  the  doubletrees  and  ne^  yoke 
attached  to  them.  To  Mr.  Oreen  great  credit 
is  due.  He  took  them  to  a  Justlce-of-the- 
Peace,  filed  an  estray  notice  and  turned 
them  Into  a  pasture.  Thus  complying  with 
the  law,  and  taking  away  the  last  chance  for 
being  discovered. 

"liCt  this  be  a  warning  to  all  who  may 
read  it  to  fill  up  all  the  old  wells  in  their 
neighborhood,  for  we  know  not  who  the 
next  may  be.  Also  remember  to  trust  In 
Ood.  for  He  can  save  when  no  one  else  can. 
No  one  could  have  taken  the  faU  that  I  did 
and  get  out  alive,  without  the  aid  of  a 
higher  power  than  theirs. 
"Yours  truly.  P.W.  Carlln." 
I  know  that  many  of  you  will  be  interested 
in  «<ww«"g  to  Nebraska  and  interested  in  the 
location  of  the  Old  Homestead  and  the  Old 


f lUed-in  WeU!  so  what  better  way  do  I  have 

'    icating  these  ( 
plus  4  Program.  *: 


of  locating  ttfese  two  places  than  by  our  Zip 


The  Old  Homestead  was  a 
Zip  plus  4  code  of  8a86»-«m  and  the  Old 
Well  of  88*58-9783.  Both  locations  are 
about  Uke  oiey  were  90  years  ago,  and 
would  only  nave  mall  service  because  we 
stUl  have  the  Private  Express  Statutes. 

General  Carlln.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  presebt  to  you  this  material  I  have 
gathered  in  the  past  couple  of  months,  and 
do  hope  you  |wlll  cmne  to  Nebraska,  Custer 
County.  Broken  Bow,  and  my  home,  when 
we  can  rediscover  these  locations  oo  foot 


PRESERVINO  THE 

ooNsnTonoN 

Mr.  INO0TE.  Mr.  Preddent.  Judge 
Abner  Mikva  begins  his  review  of  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervln's  autobiography.  "Pre- 
serving the  Constitution,"  by  advising 
lawyers  that  it  wiU  make  them  feel 
better  about  thonselves.  It  will  liave 
the  same  effect  upon  n.S.  Senators. 

Twenty  years  in  the  Senate  clearly 
did  not  diminish  Sam  Ervln's  aiH>recia- 
tion  for  the  significance  of  the  Sen- 
ate's work  or  the  Joy  that  these  dud- 
lenges  brought  to  him.  He  stood,  and 
stands,  as  b  model  of  how  this  Job 
might  be  performed. 

And  whll#  many  of  us  may  not  have 
agreed  with  his  specific  positions,  the 
work  and  words  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carblina  should  ctmtinue  to 
remind  us  tbat  we  are.  above  all.  to  be 
guided  by  9  duty  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  Obnstitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Judge 
Mlkva's  rei^ew  of  the  Senator's  hfxk. 
serves  well' to  ci4>ture  the  nature  of 
the  man  and  the  quality  of  his  new 
publication.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  th^t  it  be  published  in  the 
CoHOBissiotiAL  Rkoro  at  tMs  point. 

There  beitag  no  objection,  the  review 
was  orderad  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Panmv^o  thx  CoRsmunoir  Tux 

AuTOBiomUPHT  or  SnAToa  Sui  Iknmi 

Reviewed  ber  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Judge  of  the 
n.8.  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  and  chalrperson-dect  of  the 
ABA  Sectkmi  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilltlesi 

Lawyers  will  enjoy  reading  Sam  Ervln's 
autoblograptty  because  It  will  make  them 
feel  better  4bout  themselves.  Now  in  his 
sixth  decade  as  a  member  of  the  bar.  Ervin 
continues  to  I  exhibit  great  enthudasm  for 


I  profession  of  law.  He  revels 

lawyns  can  be  generalists. 

\  experience  as  a  trial  lawyer, 

I  a  supreme  court  Justice  in 

The  description  of  some  of 

I  experiences  is  so  vivid  that  It 

enjoyed  going  through  those 


the  practice 
in  the  fact 
He  relishes 
a  trial  Judge! 
North  Carol 
his 

is  obvious  h« 
parts  of  hiM  life. 

He  atoo  thrived  as  a  gmeralist  whoi  he 
was  in  the  n.8.  Senate;  he  praetioed  his  poll- 
tics  the  same  way  he  practiced  law.  It  is 
clear  he  thinks  that  is  the  only  way  to  play 
the  game  of  ^fe— to  Jam  in  as  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  I  experiences  snd  subjects  and 
interests  as  ope  can. 

Living  by  ddectlc  taste  does  have  a  down- 
side. Critics  would  argue  that  Ervin  was  able 
to  reconcile  nls  commitment  to  dvQ  liberties 


with  his  dispsssion  for  dvil  rights  because 
he  never  dug  deeply  enough  into  the  merits 
to  have  to  worry  about  his  constancy.  It  is 
IMrataably  fairer  to  say  Ervin  believed  he  had 
the  lawyer's  freedom  to  give  a  cause  warm 
seal,  without  having  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  every  related  cause.  Constancy  Is  not  a 
primary  measurement  for  either  politicians 
or  lawyers.  Sam  Ervin  was  both. 

Notwithstanding  roots  deep  and  old  in 
this  country  and  in  North  Carolina,  and 
educational  credentials  covering  several  gen- 
erations, Ervin  still  thinks  of  himself  as  a 
country  boy.  It  tickles  him  that  he  went  to 
Harvard  Law  School,  especially  because  he 
went  through  it  "iMckward."  He  had  al- 
ready graduated  from  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  when  he  started 
courting  his  wife  who  was  then  attending 
school  in  Boston.  He  took  the  equlvalmt  of 
third-year  courses  at  Harvard,  snd  because 
the  courtship  was  not  cmnpleted.  he  contin- 
ued inversdy  through  the  rest  of  Harvard's 
curriculum.  Neither  he  nor  the  institution 
seemed  the  worse  for  this  badEward  Jour- 
ney, but  the  senator  dearly  liked  to  confuse 
people  by  alternating  betwem  the  story-tell- 
ing country  lawyer  and  the  Harvard  gradu- 
ate who  could  quote  the  classics  with  ease. 

Neither  Harvard  nor  his  experiences  as  a 
national  figure  ever  softened  the  sharp 
edges  of  his  positions  on  women's  issues. 
dvQ  rlgbts  and  the  Warren  Court's  expan- 
sive rulings.  He  swam  upstream  in  those 
causes,  once  in  the  Senate.  His  autobiogra- 
phy di^lays  no  sign  of  repentance. 

On  women's  rights,  he  summarizes  his  un- 
repentanoe  by  saying  that  no  member  of 
Ccmgress  ought  to  vote  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment  "imless  he  honestly  believes 
that  God  made  a  mistake  by  creating  two 
sexes  .  .  .  and  that  the  amendment  consti- 
tutes an  appropriate  way  to  correct  this  mis- 
take." 

On  dvil  rights.  E^rvin  lumps  voting  rights 
legislation  with  Title  VII,  Broton  v.  Board 
and  all  the  dvU  rights  landmarks  and  pro- 
claims: "Problems  arising  out  of  Inter-radal 
relationships  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved 
by  the  coerdve  power  of  law.  They  can  be 
satisfactorily  solved  only  by  the  persussive 
power  of  religion,  and  goodwill,  tolerance 
and  understanding  among  people  of  the 
communities  where  such  problems  arise." 

On  the  courts,  and  especially  the  Supreme 
Court,  be  states  his  credo:  "Like  other  gov- 
ernmental action.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
are  not  entitled  to  respect  unless  they  are 
respectable.  .  .  ."  The  Warren  Court  did  not 
get  many  "respectable"  grades  from  Ervin. 

Why  aren't  these  the  self-deceptions  of  a 
goodHiatured  but  redneck  Senator  f rem  the 
South?  Because  Ervin  has  too  many  parts. 
He  was  at  the  point  position  during  the  Wa- 
tergate crisis.  He  stood  almost  alone  in  re- 
sisting preventive  detention  proposals  and 
"no-knock"  proposals  which,  if  passed  and 
upheld,  could  nave,  wiped  out  the  presump- 
tion of  Innoomoe  and  the  sanctity  of  one's 
home  from  police  oi^ressiozL 

This  man  was  centerstage  in  too  much  of 
our  current  legal  and  political  history  to  be 
dismissed  as  a  Dlxlecrat  politician.  He  was. 
moreover,  the  quintessence  of  that  kind  of 
aeoMtar  described  by  President  Kennedy: 
.  .the  breath-taking  talents  of  the  orator, 
the  brilllanoe  of  the  scholar,  the  breadth  of 
the  man  above  party,  and  section,  and  above 
all.  a  deq>  seated  belief  in  themsdves.  their 
integrity,  and  the  rightness  of  their  cause." 


CK)NGRES8MAN  EDWARD  FEI- 
OHAN'S  REMARKS  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  AMERICAN 

ALLIES 

lilr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  my  able 
and  good  friend.  Congressman  Edwabo 
FnGHAK  of  Ohio,  was  selected  last 
January  to  serve  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights.  In  February,  he  chaired  a  dele- 
gation of  Americans  who  accompanied 
South  Korean  political  leader  Kim 
Dae  Jung  liack  to  SeouL  Congressman 
FEiGHAif  has  been  a  strong  advocate 
for  an  evenhanded  and  consistent 
human  rights  policy,  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  how  seri- 
ous a  challenge  is  facing  America 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

Last  week.  Ed  FnoHAM  gave  a  major 
address  on  America's  hiunan  rights 
policies  to  the  National  Woman's 
Democratic  Club  here  in  Washington. 
His  analysis  of  our  long  tradition  of 
support  for  human  rights,  and  his  ex- 
amination of  our  current  practices 
throughout  the  world,  are  thoughtful 
and  carefully  argued.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues wiU  find  his  remaiks  of  great 
interest,  and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  his 
address  be  printed  in  the  Rioobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ss  follows: 

HUMAII  RiOBIS  Alls  AmUCAll  AUXBS 

(Remarks  of  Congressman  Edward  P. 
Peigfaan) 

Human  Rights  are  violated  throughout 
the  world.  In  rich  countrleis  and  in  poor 
ones,  by  old  and  established  regimes  as  well 
as  new  and  developing  ones.  The  sbuses 
range  from  political  terror,  assassination, 
and  torture,  to  the  slow  destruction  of  liber- 
ty through  repressive  policies  that  restrict 
free  expression,  free  movement  and  the 
right  to  worship  God  in  the  way  one  choos- 
es. 

On  October  25th  of  Isst  year,  the  body  of 
a  young  Chilean  woricer  was  found  in  a 
river.  The  body  was  decapitated  and  missing 
one  hand.  Pamily  members  Identified  the 
body  as  that  of  an  individual  arrested  by  the 
poUoe  in  September.  The  security  services 
deny  that  he  was  arrested. 

In  Cuba,  freed'  political  priaoneis  tell  of 
testings  at  the  hands  of  sadistic  guards,  re- 
sulting In  enured  skulls  and  broken  arms, 
and  of  the  physical,  psycholocical  and 
moral  vtolmee  exerted  upm  opponents  of 
the  regime.  Including  the  putting  out  of  a 
man's  eye  by  a  bayonette. 

In  El  Salvador,  violent  deaths  go  unex- 
plained. Tens  of  thousands  of  dvllians  have 
bem  slain  in  poUtically  moUvated  kfllinga. 
The  Catholic  Church  reports  that  the  meth- 
ods of  torture  have  become  more  and  more 
refined,  with  dectrlc  shock,  psychological 
torture  and  other  technlqueB  that  do  not 
leave  visible  marks. 

In  Guatemala,  students  and  faculty  at  the 
National  University  of  San  Carlos  continue 
to  be  the  object  of  kidnappings,  and  the 
number  of  disappearances  with  possible  po- 
litical motlvati<Hns  rose  in  1984  to  over  four 
hundred. 

In  Vietnam,  reeducation  camps  routinely 
use  psychological  torture.  Prisoners  are 
denied  adequate  food,  medical  care  and  are 
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Miltned  to  hard  labor  and  solitary  confine- 
Bent  for  minor  Infractlona  of  the  rulea. 

In  South  Africa,  at  we  are  aU  aware, 
brutal  methoda  maintain  the  Intecrlty  of 
Apartheid,  denylnc  baaic  human  rigbta  to 
the  73  percent  of  the  population  which  Is 
black. 

In  Eastern  Burope  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
wrlteiB.  Intdlectuals.  Jews  and  Christian  ac- 
ttrists  have  found  themselves  under  house 
arrest,  tortured.  Imprisoned  and  deprived  of 
their  posseaslons  as  a  result  of  political  ac- 
thrttj. 

The  freedoms  we  take  for  granted  are 
harshly  uprMsed  in  many  areas  of  the 
globe.  Ooveraments  of  the  Right  and  of  the 
Left  abiMe  their  dtiaens  and  degrade  the 
character  of  aU  humanity.  In  many  eases, 
the  XTnited  States  is  a  willing  partner  of  gov- 
ernments that  censor  a  free  press,  kidnap 
paUtical  dissidents,  torture  opponenU  and 
Impriaon  those  who  search  for  freedom. 

The  Reagan  Adminlatration  has  pursued  a 
human  rights  agenda  based  on  harsh  prag- 
matism that  has  MnssomfKl  into  overt  cynl- 
dan.  Ronald  Reagan  has  failed  to  express 
America's  historic  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  democratic  values  in  an  even- 
handed  and  oompelUng  way.  Instead,  the 
President  has  sought  to  protect  friendly  na- 
tloiH  who  abuse  rights,  while  saving  his  con- 
siderable communlcaUons  skills  oa!7  tor 
abuses  in  communist  nations.  His  policy  Is 
countannoduettve  and  a  disservice  to  aU 
Amerteaiw  who  believe  in  an  evenhanded 
and  pragmatic  policy  of  support  for  human 
rights. 

The  President  suggesU  that  quiet  diplo- 
macy is  the  answer  to  abuses  in  friendly  na- 
tion. Bat  such  a  ptdlcy  is  deficient.  It  ig- 
nores the  reaUty  that  some  abuses  are  so  re- 
pugnant to  American  values  that  it  Is  a 
moral  imperative  for  America's  response  to 
be  vocal  and  not  silent. 

In  practice,  the  Administration  has  sought 
to  restrict  or  repeal  legislation  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  XJA  standi  strongly  for 
human  rights  everywhere  In  the  world. 
American  law  inatrucU  XJJB.  representatives 
to  multilateral  development  banks  to 
oppose  or  abstain  on  votes  for  loans  to  coun- 
tries engaged  In  "a  pattern  of  gross  vlola- 
tlons  of  internationally  recognised  human 
rights."  Tet.  since  IMl.  this  Administration 
has  supported  loans  to  South  Korea.  Para- 
guay, the  PhOlpptaes.  Guatemala.  Chile.  Ar- 
gentina and  Utaguay.  all  countries  dted  by 
the  State  Department  Comntrt  JUport  on 
Human  KigMa  as  significantly  falling  to 
meet  accepted  standards  in  one  area  or  an- 
other. Last  year,  the  Administration  sup- 
ported loaiM  totalling  over  $3  billion  to  at 
least  nine  countries  where  serious  human 
rights  violations  were  occurring  on  a  large 
scale. 

This  faOure  to  defend  human  rights  In  an 
evenhanded  way  Is  not  in  keeping  with 
America's  historical  legacy  nor  In  our  best 
national  Interest.  Support  for  human  rl^ts 
abroad  Is  critically  important  for  the  main- 
t^t,tmni>»  of  America's  podUon  in  the  world, 
not  Just  because  the  spread  of  liberty  is  vital 
for  our  Security,  but  also  because  America 
has  long  held  that  human  rights  wen  a 
coounodtty  belonging  not  Just  to  us.  but  to 
aU  the  world. 

"niomas  Jefferson  and  our  founders  de- 
clared that  aQ  men  are  endowed  with  cer- 
tain unalloiaUe  rights— life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
flected on  the  spirit  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  said  that  lU  greatest  gift 
was  one  of  "hope  to  the  world."  It  "gave 
pramlse."  Unecrin  said,  "that  in  due  time  aU 
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weights  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men.  and  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  chance." 

In  every  succeeding  statement  of  Ameri- 
can purpose— the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  "Fourteen  Points." 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  "Four  Freedoms."  the 
preamble  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Peace  Corps— that  same  empha- 
sis on  the  righU  and  needs  of  all  mankind 
has  been  present. 

In  different  context,  we  gave  these  tesU- 
ment  of  national  purpose  a  specific  meaning 
that  encouraged  all  hiunanity  to  long  for 
the  freedoms  that  we  have  defended  and 
the  liberties  enjoy.  John  F.  Kennedy  saw 
that  legacy  of  human  rights  developed  over 
the  centuries  continuing  In  our  time.  He 
said  America's  national  purpose  "remains 
what  it  has  been  since  the  nation's  found- 
inr  to  demonstrate  that  the  organlntlon  of 
men  and  societies  on  the  basis  of  freedom  is 
not  an  absurdity,  but  an  enriching,  enno- 
bling, practical  achievement  .  .  .  our  pur- 
pose is  not  only  to  defend  the  Integrity  of 
tlUs  democratic  society,  but  also  to  advance 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  world 
law— the  universal  cause  of  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace." 

That  challenge  remains  with  us  today. 
Otu'  national  pxupose  is  again  being  tested. 
Throughout  the  world,  men  and  women  still 
look  to  America  as  the  defender  of  human 
liberty  and  tree  societies,  but  our  leadership 
Is  being  challenged  and  our  reputation  Is 
being  hurt  I  believe  that  a  policy  of  strong 
and  opm  support  for  democracy  and  human 
rights  Is  the  only  policy  that  can  maintain 
America's  preeminent  role  in  developing 
strong,  stable  free  governments  throughout 
the  world.  That  policy  must  be  deariy  ar- 
ticulated and  rigcwously  applied.  It  must  re- 
flect the  casentlal  pragmatlon  required  of  a 
superpower,  but  it  cannot  Ignore  the  basic 
idealism  which  has  always  guided  our  great- 
est efforts  in  the  past 

The  defense  of  human  rights  Is  nothing 
less  than  the  defense  of  minimal  standards 
of  decency  in  the  relations  between  a  state 
and  its  dtlsenry.  Today,  it  is  the  subject  of 
debate,  not  on  the  essential  correctness  of 
support  for  human  rights,  but  (m  the  ques- 
tion of  how  and  where  13  A  efforts  to  ad- 
vance human  rights  should  be  pursued. 
Clearly,  the  questions  fadng  us  are  difficult 
There  are  no  easy  answers,  and  no  unanimi- 
ty on  the  road  we  should  traveL  The  last 
two  presidential  administrations  have  taken 
vastly  different  courses,  and  the  resulU 
have  been  decidedly  mixed. 

The  Carter  Administration,  coming  as  It 
did  In  the  wake  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate, 
sought  to  reaffirm  basic  political  values  in 
our  foreign  policy.  Jimmy  Carter  offered  to 
restore  America's  sense  of  decency  In  Itself, 
to  reinvigwate  the  American  people's  sense 
of  moral  worth  and  convey  to  the  world  a 
picture  of  America's  devotion  to  human 
rlghU  and  Uberty  rather  than  the  previous 
portrait  of  a  nation  committed  to  the  poli- 
tics of  expediency.  The  Carter  approach 
sought  to  reduce  the  identification  of  the 
United  States  with  regimes  whose  values 
and  practices  were  repugnant  to  most  Amer- 
icans and  to  those  who  share  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Western  democracy. 

In  many  ways,  the  Carter  record  is  a 
proud  one.  His  leadership  on  human  rights 
Issues  led  to  great  improvements  In  several 
countries  In  Latin  America  and  In  Asia. 
Tluuiks  to  the  efforts  of  his  administration, 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  were  re- 
leased In  authoritarian  regimes  in  South 
America,  and  the  scope  of  personal  freedom 


was  expanded  in  places  like  South  Korea. 
Braall.  Argentina,  and  Colombia.  Many  ob- 
servers will  oondude  that  the  recent  trans- 
formation of  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries into  democratic  regimes  is  a  direct 
result  of  pressures  placed  on  military  gov- 
emmenU  during  the  Carter  years.  The  Ilb- 
eraltsation  of  poUtkal  parties  and  free  ex- 
preMlon  provided  the  needed  base  to  sup- 
port the  Independent  and  stable  political 
leadership  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  now. 
A  major  success  of  the  Carter  period  was 
the  transformation  of  the  world's  percep- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  area  of 
human  rights.  President  Carter  and  U.N. 
Ambassador  Andrew  Toung  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  moderate  regimes  of  black 
Africa  of  America's  commitment  to  basic 
human  rights  in  South  Africa  and  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  a  compelling  sight  to  ob- 
serve that  In  Just  four  years  of  the  Reagan 
Administration,  the  perceptions  of  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  has  been  so  radically 
changed.  Whoi  Jimmy  Carter  landed  in  the 
capitals  of  Africa,  he  was  cheered  by  mas- 
sive crowds.  They  knew  America  has  on 
their  side.  Four  years  later,  an  American 
senator  was  greeted  by  Jeers  snd  protesU 
when  he  traveled  within  the  continent  A 
mntmn  but  gTowlug  number  of  blacks  in 
Africa  see  America  as  turning  iU  back  on 
our  commitment  to  human  rights.  The  risks 
posed  to  America's  future  role  in  that  area 
of  the  world  are  great  indeed. 

President  Carter's  human  rights  record 
was  not  a  perfect  modeL  The  predilection 
for  selecUve  application  of  an  "absolute" 
commitment  to  human  rights  was  a  cause  of 
uncertainly  and  confusion.  The  United 
SUtcs  was  placed  in  the  position  of  attack- 
ing the  abuses  of  some  countries  that  were 
allied  to  us.  while  at  the  same  time  ignoring 
the  abuses  of  other  allies.  Making  matters 
worse,  we  seemed  to  have  UtUe  time  to  de- 
plore the  extreme  violations  conducted  by 
the  Soviets  and  other  communist  regimes.  A 
strong  human  rights  policy  was  not  en- 
hanced when  we  scolded  Argentina  while  In- 
creasing contacts  with  Cuba,  frowned  on  the 
dicUtor  of  Nicaragua  while  praising  the  dic- 
tator of  Panama,  and  boycotted  Namlbian 
uranium  while  valuing  Saudi  OIL 

But  the  failure  of  conslst.enry  and  the 
mixed  rasulU  of  the  Carter  yeaia  are 
dwarfed  by  the  dismal  record  of  the  admin- 
istration now  in  office.  President  Reagan 
has  failed  to  promote  human  rights  efforts 
In  a  coherent  or  effective  way.  In  the  place 
of  America's  long  tradition  of  support  for 
basic  human  rights,  he  has  substituted  a 
policy  of  benign  neglect  on  the  one  hand, 
and  rtietorlcal  invective  on  the  other.  As  a 
result  human  rights  continue  to  be  violated 
by  American  allies  throughout  much  of  the 
world,  and  oppressed  people  see  us  turning 
our  back  on  our  holtage  and  on  their 
future. 

We  hold  the  responsibility  to  redefine,  re- 
fashion and  rededicate  America's  human 
rights  poUdes  to  meet  the  demands  and 
needs  of  a  changing  world,  a  world  grown 
smaller  by  technology,  and  a  world  where 
the  forces  of  terror  and  of  violence  have  the 
most  sophisticated  modem  techniques  of 
control  at  their  dliposal. 

It  Is  our  obligation  to  Uve  up  to  the  stand- 
ards that  we  have  proudly  proclaimed.  Few 
greater  tests  will  face  our  country  in  the 
oomhig  decade  than  expanding  the  role  of 
basic  htmian  rights  in  our  foreign  policy. 
Human  rights  can  no  longer  be  merely  a  low 
priority  issue;  it  must  become  food  for 
policy  rather  than  fodder  for  quiet  diploma- 
cy. The  quest  for  human  rights  is  today  the 


most  compeling  force  for  political  change 
in  the  world  Surely,  it  is  in  America's  na- 
tional interest  to  be  identified  as  Ha  champi- 
on. I 

Sadly,  we  prt  not  In  the  past  when  we 
failed  to  souitd  a  clear  call  for  upholding  ac- 
ceptable standards  of  human  rights  In 
friendly  na^ons.  we  suffered  the  conse- 
quences. In  too  many  instanres,  the  United 
States  becanie  closely  Identified  with  repres- 
sive regimes  jwhich  eventually  fell,  eliminat- 
ing our  pretence,  redudng  our  Influence, 
and  destroying  our  abilfty  to  affect  change. 
At  the  samo  time,  respect  for  Amerlra  de- 
clined throu^out  the  world. 

These  mlsjekes  could  have  been  avoided. 
Over  two  dscades  ago.  President  Kennedy 
warned  a  gfloup  of  foreign  diplomats  that 
"those  who  tauike  peaceful  diange  impossi- 
ble wUl  make  violent  revobitlaB  mevttatale." 
Instead.  Kennedy  suggested,  nations 
throughout  the  world  should'  oanaalt  ttaem> 
selves  to  citatlng  strong  social,  economic 
and  political  institutions,  baaed  on  A«e  ex- 
pres^on  snd  democratic  valuea.  *s  .the  4iest' 
means  to  promote  internal  seeuittjr  'a«d 
inteinational  stability.  The  advancement  of 
broad-based  human  rights  in  detetoping 
countries  was  essential  for  saoirtty  tnmpo- 
tential  communist  biaurgents  and  ttao  Joa  of 
even  the  lii*ited  freedoms  that  may  bfe"  in 
place  in  an  Authoritarian  state.  Onlyki'tlils 
way.  he  argued,  could  the  scope  of  freedom 
be  enlarged  tod  the  security  of  free  natloas 


Too  often  in  succeeding  years,  we  have 
come  to  aee  the  truth  in  John  Kennedy's  as- 
sessmmt  Throughout  Africa,  one  party  re- 
gimes have  ^een  replaced  Iv  the  uwiesslife  ' 
rule  of  fanAtlcs  and  Marxist  dictators.  In 
Nicaragua,  Widespread  opposition  to  the  re- 
pression of  the  Somoaa  regime  ignited  into 
revolution,  $nd  with  the  willing  aid  of  the 
Soviets  and;  the  Cubans,  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power.  In  Iran,  a  nation  whose  loca- 
tion and  geagraphy  make  it  vitally  impor- 
tant for  Western  security,  the  intranslgeDee 
of  the  Shan  for  democratic  reforms,  which 
he  opposed  Until  the  eleventh  hour,  led  to 
revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  medi- 
eval Islamic  theocracy  whose  Ideals  are  in- 
imical to  W«Btem  values  and  certalntly  less 
concerned  «|lth  human  rights  than  the  re- 
gimes whlcb  preoeeded  thcoL  In  South 
Africa,  South  Korea  and  the  Philippines, 
nations  thai  are  extremely  important  in 
terms  of  wof  Id  security,  repressive  and  reac- 
tionary regiSoes  currently  thwart  efforts  by 
moderate  forces  in  their  societies  to  push 
for  progressive  change.  By  limiting  partid- 
pation  in  the  political  process,  using  terror 
ss  a  policy  of  enforcement  and  eliminating 
freedom  of  f xpression,  they  ran  the  risk  of 
increasing  siipport  for  extremists— of  both 
the  Left  and  the  Right— whose  views  on 
hiuian  rights  are  wholly  opposite  from 
ours.  ' 

In  South  Korea,  for  example,  the  United 
States  supports  the  military  dictatorship  of 
General  Chun  Doo  Hwan,  which  came  to 
power  during  a  bloody  coup  in  the  Bpring  of 
1980.  In  oneelty.  Kwangju,  as  many  as  1,000 
people  were  killed  and  hundreds  brutally  in- 
jured as  Clkun's  forces  consolidated  their 
power.  Political  leaders,  Induding  former 
presidential  {candidate  Kim  Dae  Jung,  were 
arrested,  freedom  of  the  press  was  sur- 
pressed.  an4  police  brutality  became  com- 
monplace. "Today,  General  Chun  and  the 
military  hold  nearly  absolute  authority. 
The  Natlonkl  Assembly.  Korea's  Congress. 
Is  a  body  ol  limited  debate,  and  no  power. 
The  General's  autocratic  power  extends  to 
his  abUity  to  dismiss  any  and  all  members  of 


the  aasemUy  at  will,  and  he  appoints  aU 
Korean  officials,  even  at  the  local  leveL  He 
Is  widely  admitted  to  have  lltUe  support 
among  Uie  Korean  people,  although  person- 
al criticism  of  him  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
Ubder  his  administration,  arbitrary  arrests, 
terror  and  bratallty  continue.  In  December, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
Chun  regime's  crackdown  had  reached  a 
point  where  "gangs  of  thugs  have  been  sent 
out  to  attack  strikers  w  'kiU  communists.' " 
While  a  strong  base  of  Koreans  support  an 
open  democratic  government,  the  United 
States,  under  this  administration,  has 
warmly  embraced  the  Chun  regime  and  un- 
dennlned  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  rea- 
sonable reform. 

Clearly.  America  has  vital  national  securi- 
ty and  economic  interests  that  are  depoid- 
ent  on  a  strong  and  stable  South  Korea. 
Thoae  Interests  are  threatened  by  our  aoqul- 
esosnee  to  human  riglrts  jMniste  by  the 
Oiun  government  Curreniily.  the  U.8.  is 
South  Korea's  largest  trading  partoo'.Stawe 
the  BeooDd  World  War.  the  UA.,  Iws  gMen 
their  aovernment  over  t9  bUUon'ib  aid. for 
mflttary.  educational.'  health  and  -indostrtal 
ilewlopBKnt  TMs  year,  ttie  Ameikiau  lax- 
payers  will  give  the  South  Korean  govem- 
4230  mlllloo  in  military  asristanre 


More  importantly,  the  Unite4  States  is  in- 
t^irrYt'r  Involved  in-  protecting  South  Korea 
against  communist  aggression  from  the 
Nortii.  Over  33,000  American  Uvea  were  lost 
in  an  effort  to  secure  Kmean  froMom..  and 
over  40,000  American  troops  are  stationed 
there  today.  Tet  in  the  wake  of  continued 
American  support  for  the  repressive  Chun 
regime,  popular  support  for  our  country  is 
threatened.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  only  28  percent  of  Koreans  aged  18  to 
34  rated  the  United  States  ss  the  country 
they  "lilted  most,"  snd  American  cultural 
centers  in  Pusan.  Taegu  and  Kwangju  have 
aU  been  the  objects  of  violent  attacks. 

The  return  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  to  his  coun- 
try provided  the  Chun  government  witti  a 
real  opportunity  to  lessen  the  Intensity  of 
their  crackdown  and  Increase  political  free- 
doms. Both  sctions  would  have  be«i  of  con- 
crete bmeflt  to  the  United  States  and  our 
interests.  Mr.  Kim  is  a  champion  of  demo- 
cratic values  who  has  braved  incredible 
human  suffering  in  his  efforts  to  transform 
Korea  peacefully.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  he  has  had  five  assassination  at- 
tempts made  on  his  life.  He  has  been  kid- 
napped. Jailed,  beaten,  and  routinely  denied 
his  riglit  to  speak,  to  travel,  to  write,  and 
most  recently,  while  we  were  in  Korea,  to 
practice  his  religious  faith,  Catholicism.  De- 
spite this,  he  retains  widespread  support 
among  the  Korean  people.  In  the  recent  as- 
sembly elections.  Mr.  Kim's  party  beat  the 
offlrially  sanctioned  opposition  party  and 
came  within  a  few  percentage  points  of  de- 
feating General  Chtm's  party.  This  despite 
attempte  by  the  government  to  restrict  the 
canvaign  in  terms  of  time,  rallies,  and  op- 
portunities for  political  debate. 

Mr.  Kim's  decision  to  return  to  South 
Korea  in  February  was  based  on  a  refusal 
by  the  Korean  government  to  extend  his 
passport  and  allow  him  to  travel  from  the 
U.8.  to  Canada  and  Europe,  where  he  was  to 
meet  with  government  officials.  Fearing 
that  this  right  to  return  to  Korea  would  be 
revoked,  he  chose  to  risk  a  return  to  Jail,  on 
charges  that  the  U.S.  State  Department  has 
called  "far-fetehed." 

Following  the  announcement  of  his  inten- 
tion to  return,  the  State  Department  began 
extensive    negotiations    with    the    South 


Kcwean  government  to  ensure  his  safety.  As 
a  member  of  the  Human  Ri^ts  Subcommit- 
tee who  had  been  asked  to  chair  a 
tion  of  Americans  accompanying  Mr. 
on  hia  return,  I  participated  in  those  negoti- 
ations. I  agreed  to  Join  the  delegation  only 
after  the  Korean  governm^t  assured  the 
State  Department  that  American  embassy 
perscmnel  would  be  sllowed  to  meet  our 
plane  in  Seoul  and  that  Mr.  Kim  would  not 
be  placed  in  prison  or  under  arrest 

Our  delegatUm  did  not  intend  to  provide 
physical  protection  for  Mr.  Ktan.  Rather,  we 
sought  to  promote  an  effort  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
enunent  to  receive  oommltmente  from  the 
South  Korean  government  on  their  treat- 
ment of  Kim.  Clearly,  the  tragedy  surround- 
ing Uie  return  of  PhUippino  leader  Bwilgno 
Aquino  was  on  our  minds.  Momente  after 
his  return  to  Manila  In  1063.  Aquino  was 
shottodeath. 

In  the  ease  of  Mr.  Kim's  return,  while  he 
was  unharmed.  It  was  clear  to  a  watching 
worid  that  the  South  Korean  government 
reneged  on  ite  commttmente  to  the  United 
States.  Am  you  know,  upon  our  arrival  at  the 
airpmt,  American  (rffldals  were  denied 
access,  and  f<dlowlng  a  stonny  confronta- 
tion in  the  terminal.  Mr.  Kim  was  placed 
under  house  arrest 

I  believe  that  the  recent  dedsion  to  re- 
lease Kim  Dae  Jung  from  house  arrest  and 
the  restitution  of  many  of  his  Ifberties  last 
week,  was  a  direct  result  of  the  enormous 
international  attention  whltti  his  arrival 
generated,  the  pubUc  display  of  concern 
around  the  world  about  the  restiictlaas 
placed  on  Kim  and  other  p(dltlcal  leaders 
dearly  made  a  difference  and  hasTwied  the 
Chun  government's  decision.  Kim  is  still 
banned  from  political  activity,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  continued  pressure  from 
the  United  States,  the  Korean  government 
win  restore  his  fun  ri^ts. 

Mr.  Kim's  continued  separation  from  the 
Korean  poUtical  iHocesa  is  counter-produc- 
tive to  both  South  Korea's  internal  progress 
and  America's  vital  national  intereste  in  the 
area.  Ccmtinued  abuses  of  human  rights  in 
Korea  can  only  exacerbate  the  tensions  in 
the  country  and  further  alienate  the  popu- 
lation from  American  ideals  of  freedom  and 
push  than  closer  to  the  point  of  view  hdd 
by  extremist  factions. 

Hiuun  rights  reform  alone  wiU  not  solve 
the  proUons  of  South  Korea,  or  of  any 
other  nation.  During  my  visit  to  Korea,  it 
was  p*infiiiiy  dear  that  as  great  a  threat  to 
South  Korean  freedom  as  their  govern- 
ment's abuses  are  tiie  massed  troops  of  the 
North  Koreans  who  line  the  border  poised 
for  battie.  Only  the  morally  blind  would 
suggest  that  human  rights  are  givoi  great- 
er, or  even  equal,  attentim  in  the  North  as 
in  the  South. 

While  the  threat  from  the  North  is  real 
and  should  not  be  discounted,  the  abuses  of 
human  righte  in  the  South  in  fact  under- 
mine that  country's  stabiUty  and  reduce 
their  long-term  security.  Some  progress  has 
been  made,  and  we  should  acknowledge  It 
The  recent  electiras.  however  imperfect 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  Korean 
people  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  current  regime.  The  release  from  house 
arrest  of  Kim  Dae  Jiuig.  Kim  Toung  Sam 
and  thirteen  other  opposiUon  leaders  is  an- 
other step  in  the  right  direction.  But  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  an  initial  step  the 
government  should  eliminate  repressions  of 
free  speech  and  foster  an  ind^iendent  free 
press.  The  current  policy  of  censorship  has 
little  effect  on  the  transmission  of  oltical 
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newt  >nd  k  elMriy  oounter-preducUw.  The  For  Sortet  Jew^  In  pvUculv.  the  h»nh  Ai  we  enme  the  «^  «' ^"?;;|°jJ*SS 
i^Sn  of  KtaDie  Jun«  wiTnot  even  re-  «.Uty  of  1965  ta  a  itepped-up  c«np«l«n  of  ^font^caw^Ui^wt^amM^aacea^ 
ported  in  the  KoremTmedto.  but  tens  of  hwrmMient.  violence,  and  offlctally  «nc-  be  felt,  the  United  States  »»;»W  tootoat 
iSoJyLSofhtowworSnheardofh^  ttoned   antt^emltlsm.    In    1984.   only   896    ""^tajoeal.  but  new  o»»  n««d  to  l»  d^ 

rSSumd  lined  the^eU  from  the  airport  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate,  com-  oP«»- >««Jlf' "  *»»«  ■^'"i'^J?  "*!? 
to  his  home.  Academic  freedom  should  be  pared  with  more  than  51.000  Just  five  years  issues  are  sear^tag  for  ««^**«J' »«  "^ 
allowed  and  local  autonomy  restored.  Popu-  ago.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  have  courage  the  advancement  of  «™»«rj™f 
tau^l^tlon  for  the^Sdency  should  re-  fUed  the  Initial  papers  required  for  emlgra-  doms.  In  some  ca«».  tying  o*^^^^*^ 
ptaceVSmtemcurrenUy«ibJerttomanlpu-  Uon.  yet  the  Soviet  governm«t  would  have  '^"'^  ^  ^^^^JS^S^"^!^^^^ 
ta^  aod^buse.  FInaUy.  the  national  as-  us  beUeve  that  aU  who  desired  an  exit  visa  can  malte  a  difference.  When  »«  a»dl- 
a»My  should  be  accorded  real  legWaUve  have  recehred  one  and  left.  Life  for  those  re-  ttoned  mlUtary  aid  <?.«  2»^«^*^ 
power,  rather  than  remain  merely  a  forum  fusenlks  often  consisU  of  severe  economic  reform  on  their  pMt.  the  ^T  ~J.^*!!i,!fS: 
^(art>ate  »nd  social  harshlp.  By  requerting  an  exit    an  unequivocal  message.  Our  firm  pwlUon 

Our  important  role  In  South  Korean  life  visa,  a  Jewish  dtiaen  In  the  Soviet  Union  gave  the  modmtes  «' "^^^^^  •*«  "^ 
gives  us  Tgreat  opportunity  to  help  them  almost  guarantees  that  he  will  be  fired  from  port  they  needed^  to  eballenge  the  extrem- 
S^^Lwartl^wSS  demicrattaOton.  Of  this  Job.  or  expeUed  from  university.  His  isU  In  the  8a^«doran  mlllt«y  and  ftoaUy 
course,  our  Influence  should  not  be  exagger-  chUdren  wlU  loee  any  opportunity  for  a  so-  slow  the  bloody  terror  of  the  deatn 
ated.  While  we  speak  out  for  human  rlghU    phlstlcated  education,  and  the  whole  family    aquads." 

^rm  in  alUed^aSon^  we  must  reoognlK  wOl  be  subject  to  public  villftaUton.  Andto  The  UiJtod  Sts^  can  mUe  a  ^^ 
that.  In  the  final  analysis,  they  must  make  all  too  many  cases,  refusenlks  have  been  decisive  difference  to  efforts  ^  toproye 
the  transformation.  It  must  come  from  prosecuted  on  trumped-up  charges,  convict-  human  rlghU  abroad.  To  do  so  we  need  to 
irtUita^romthemin  and  women  commit-  ed.  and  seperated  from  families  and  loved  speak  clearly  and  consistently  in  favor  of 
ted  to  reform  who  will  build  institutions  In  ones  by  lenghty  sentences  In  prisons  and  demoCTaUc  inovemenU ^^^i^^^;^^ 
Um  with  their  own  culture  and  values.  labor  camps.  We  need  to  develop  pragmatic  and  sensible 

^rSirS,^!m^ir«Vll^sup-  The^Snt  arresu  of  several  te«Aers  of  PoU^*- ">»» '^,JS~"^  f^S^ 'Ji* 
porter  of  the  democratic  forces  In  those  so-    Hebrew  and  young  Jewish  acUvlsU  can  only    rising  voices  for  freedom  that  exist  through- 

detiea.  not  as  an  apologist  for  the  status    be  seen  as  an  Integral  element  In  the  Sovl-    out  the  world.  

WM^  often  In  thTpastT  and  currently  In  efs  continuing  campaign  to  eliminate  the  Since  my  elecUon  to  Congress.  I  have  not 
South  Kor^r  the  Pl3uS»taes  and  South  Jewish  cultural  and  reUgtous  heritage  in  the  hesitated  to  "Peak  out  agalnrt  human  rU*ts 
Africa,  the  United  SUtes  policy  of  quiet  dl-  UASJt  Several  people  have  been  arrested  ^nises  throughout  the  world.  Ihave  ctIU- 
ploi2k»^nd  "constructlve^engagement "  after  their  apartmenU  have  been  set  up  dsed  the  treatment  of  «inpartnos  In  l«tln 
faOs  to  send  a  dear  message  that  we  are  on  with  guns  or  illegal  narcotics.  Soviet  au-  America.  JaUed  dissidents  to  South  Africa, 
the  side  of  reform  and  of  progress.  thorltles  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that    SoUdarity  members  to  Inland.  rdWous  ml- 

In  the  Philippines.  American  support  for    Jews  use  drugs  to  religious  rituals.  The  out-    norltlee  to  the  <!«>UJe  natljms  bordwb^ 
the  Marcos  regime  appears  to  be  having    rageousneas  of  the  charge  Is  matched  only    Baltic  Sea.  and  Jewish  refusMilks  and  O^- 
lltUe   Impact   on   the   growing   opposltton    by  the  strength  with  which  the  authorities    denU  Imprlsoned-f or  nooteie except  Wth 
movement  Recent  reports  Indicate  that  the    present  it.  It  represente  clearly  the  extent    to  God-to  the  vast  recesses  of  the  Oulag 

authoritarian  regime's  failure  to  InsUtute    to  which  the  Soviet  government  will  go  to    Archipelago.  

real  economk  and  social  reform  Is  creating  aUenate  Its  Jewish  population  from  the  gen-  Those  who  fight  f«r  frewlom  are  i^UNl 
greater  opportunities  for  anti-government    eral  Soviet  public.  T^^T^  "J?L!i"- 7^*.,^j2?"ii!Sr  »1S^^ 

communist  tosurgenta  to  many  areas  of  the  Another  related  example  of  this  orches-  for  human  Uberty,  for  Justice,  ill*  «»«>»  ™ 
country.  President  Ifaroos.  however,  contin-  trated  attempt  to  vloUte  the  human  rights  their  liKUvldual  struggtai.  The«^,"»^, '•^^ 
ues  to  rule  wlU»  an  Iron  fist.  He  has  an-  of  aO  Soviet  Jews  was  Uie  broadcast,  to  No-  i^t  of  hope.  It  U a ■»"*  that  Uyejta^ 
nounced  his  totention  to  reappotot  his  vember  of  last  year,  of  a  program  caUed  D« J«VW "»* othm whof^ht for dtanwa- 
friend  General  Ver  If  he  Is  acquitted  on  "Hirelings  and  Acomnpllces."  over-««nto-  cy.  It  Is  a  spirit  that  lives  to  Andrei  Bak- 
charges  of  plotting  the  murder  of  Benlgno  grad  television.  The  show  suggested  that  harov  and  Yelena  Bormor.  whose  «>ur*- 
Aqulno.  despite  the  fact  that  his  announce-  Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  live  to  Israel  or  to  the  geous  voices  can  never  be  nlenoed.  It  Is  a 
ment  sen<k  a  not-s(^«ubUe  message  to  the  Wert  are  to  some  way  part  of  a  conspiracy  spirit  Uiat  lives  to  AiMtoly  Stticharans^ 
Jury  to  the  case.  Several  prominent  eye-wit-  agalnrt  the  Soviet  State.  The  program  *hoee  crime  ta  a  Aalre  to  Uve  irith  his  wtfe 
neaaes  to  the  murder  have  ah«ady  diaap-  argued  that  Soviet  Jews  are  "pawns"  to  a  to  their  homeland  of  uraeL  It  is  ^>P>nt 
peared.  yet.  as  recently  as  VMiruary  22.  the  "capltallrt"  Inspired  plot,  and  that  many,  to  that  lives  to  Oeorghe  Butaru.  impriacraed 
AaslBtant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eart  Asian  fact,  are  traitors.  That  charge,  to  effect,  and  beaten  to  ^^^^J^Tj^^P^'^ 
and  Paeinc  Affairs.  Paul  Wolfowits.  praised  places  many  Soviet  Jews  to  the  category  of  Bibles.  It  to  a  spWt  that  Uv«i  to  Nelson 
the  Marcos  government  for  iU  skillful  han-  capital  criminals,  subject  to  the  death  pen-  Mandela,  separated  from  his  wife  and  cWl- 
dllng  of  the  Aquino  case.  alty  for  efforts  to  live  abroad.  dren  for  over  two  decades  to  South  Africa. 

Cleariy.  no  hooert  analysis  of  totematlon-  In  Afghanistan,  the  SovleU  are  engaged  to  It  ta  a  spirit  that  Uvea  to  Valeri  Bartaov.  a 
al  human  rlghU  can  Ignore  the  fart  that  a  brutal  war.  massacring  dvUlana.  executing  Gospel  singer  whose  torture  Indudes  Injec- 
some  of  the  mort  grevlous  abusers  occur  to  prisoners  of  war.  and  dropping  lethal  cheml-  tions  of  mlnd-alterhw  drugs  to  Leningrad  a 
those  totalitarian  nations  that  value  the  cal  bombs  on  tonocent  populatiras.  In  Psychiatric  Hospital  Number  5. 
state  over  the  IndivlduaL  The  Soviet  Union  Poland  and  Eastern  Europe,  they  matotato  It  is  a  spirit  that  Uvesto  au  those  who  are 
has  been  perfecting  Its  techniques  of  op-  power  over  unwilling  people  through  the  victimised  to  the  ghettos  of  Manila  ana 
preasion  agatnst  iU  people  for  the  lart  sixty  use  of  totlmldation  and  terror.  In  the  cap-  Soweto.  Imprisoned  unjustly  to  H^gary 
years.  Arthur  Koestler's  Oaribiesf  at  Noon,  tlve  nations  of  Latvia.  Uthuania  and  Brto-  and  Poland,  and  bnten  to  the  streets  of 
written  over  forty  years  ago.  Is  an  effective  nia.  they  continue  to  pursue  cultural  geno-  Korea  and  ChUe.  The  spirit  of  hope  gives 
window  on  a  world  where  the  state  slowly  dde  throu^  mass  deporUtlons  arxl  sup-  them  strength  to  carry  on.  And  carry  on 
destroys  lU  victims  without  ever  touching  a    presslon  of  native  languages  and  religious    thw  wUl.  ._^,    ,     ^      .  ^_  ^^^    .  „. 

violent  hand  on  them.  The  world  he  de-  practlcea.  AU  of  these  acts,  and  scores  of  Their  «>lrit  also  touches  every  one  of  im. 
scribed  was  a  perfert  totalitarian  state,  others  practiced  by  the  Sovlrt  regime,  are  to  and  It  calls  on  us  for  action.  It  calls  on  us  to 
where  oppnaslveness  and  terror  are  so  per-  dlrert  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Char-  bear  witness  to  their  struggle.  It  calls  on  us 
vastve  and  so  effectively  managed  that  they  ter.  the  U  JI.  Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  to  reaffirm  the  hope  America  has  always 
become  the  universal  and  accepted  tenor  of    the  Helsinki  Final  Art.  and  the  Soviet  Ccm-    meant  to  the  world.  ^     ^..  . 

life  for  IU  dtlKns.  and  there  are  no  way-  stitution  ItseU.  Were  we  to  remato  silent  to  We  need  to  recominlt  ouradva  to  that 
ward  Imidwits  to  be  reported  to  any  world  the  face  of  these  abuses,  regardless  of  our  hope,  the  hope  of  Jefferson  s  Declaration, 
body  «»n>n  ability  to  transform  Sovlrt  behavior,    of    LIncoto's    Second    Inaugural,    and    of 

The  SovleU  have  not  reached  that  state  of  we  would  sacrifice  our  right  to  speak  for  the  Martin  Luther  KtoTs  Dream.  We  ne^  to 
totalitarian  polertton.  but  we  can  see  time  human  rlghU  of  any  other  people  anywhere  rejert  the  option  of  remaining  totaiv  ""«ni 
and  fg^fa«  terrifying  examples  of  their  at-  on  the  globe.  The  SovleU  murt  know,  and  to  the  face  of  human  rIghU  abuses.  We  need 
tempU  to  achieve  it.  The  consistent  peraecu-  the  people  of  the  world  murt  see,  that  to  o|Jert.  dearly  and  con^rtently.  even 
tlon  of  human  rlghU  advocatea.  Jews.  Chris-  America  will  not  cart  a  blind  eye  on  their  wheilthe  abuses  are  condoned  by  allies  and 
tlan  believers,  and  certata  ethnic  groups  to  crimes  agalnrt  humanity,  and  we  wlU  con-  friendi.  We  need  to  speak  out.  and  help 
the  Sovlrt  Unton  and  throughout  Eastern  Unue  to  demand  that  the  SovleU  respert  them  right  their  course.  We  need  to  recau 
Europe  murt  be  of  cmieem  to  everyone  ta  the  basic  human  rlghU  that  are  expected  to  America's  legacy  of  hope  to  the  world  and 
the  United  States  who  cares  about  the  cause  any  sodrty  that  presumes  to  caU  itself  civU-  recognise  that  our  sUence  to  the  face  or 
of  Justice.  ised.  human  rIghU  abuses  sullies  that  legacy.  We 
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need  to  be  Reminded  of  the  reply  given  by 
one  of  our  Fbundlng  Fathers  when  he  heard 
atoartsaytrv 

"Where  fitedom  Is,  there  Is  my  country." 

Thomas  AUne  replied  for  all  Americans 
when  he  sal4: 

"Where  freedom  is  not,  there  is  my  coun- 
try." 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 


SUGAR  PRICE  SUPPORT 
I     PROGRAM 

Mr.  INOlUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  n^e  my  second  in  a  series  of 
statements  on  the  impmlant  of  main- 
taining aq  effective  sugar  price  sup- 


port 

The 

regard. 

pletely 

disti 

Agriculti 


in  the  1985  farm  bilL 
ition's  proposals  in  this 
ttained  in  8.  501.  are  com- 
eptable.  Fortunately,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  has  suggested 
some  alternatives  in  his  bill.  8.  616, 
which  bear  close  scrutiny. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  proposes  to  extoid  the  non- 
recourse ItMui  rate  for  sugar  at  the 
1985  level  bf  18  cents  a  pound.  In  sup- 
port of  this  position,  he  cites  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  sugar  industry  does  not 
compete  in  a  free  market  but  is  faced 
with  heavily  subsidised  exports  from 
(  such  nations  as  Argentina,  Australia, 
Brasil.  and  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Econpmic  Community  (Comnss- 
siOHAL  RicoRD,  March  7,  1985.  pp. 
4828-48291  It  is  about  the  trade  issue 
and  this  vmfair  foreign  ctHnpetition 
that  I  wish  to  address  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  over  100 
sugar-producing  countries  in  the 
world.  Unlike  most  other  commodities, 
which  we  Export  in  great  quantity,  the 
United  States  must  import  nearly  half 
of  its  suga-  requirements;  the  balance 
is  met  by  American  sugarcane  and  sug- 
arbeet  farfners  who  have  operated  in 
conjunctic^  with  various  government 
programs  over  the  past  200  years  to 
maintain  production  de^ite  wild  price 
fluctuations  on  the  world  sugar 
market. 

The  prioe  of  sugar  is  so  volatile  be- 
cause only  10  to  20  percent  of  it  is 
freely  traded  on  the  so-called  world 
market:  70  percent  is  consumed  in  the 
country  of  production  while  at  least  10 
percent  Is  marketed  under  special 
trade  agreements,  quotas,  or  contracts. 
For  the  past  several  years,  world  sugar 
production  has  far  outpaced  consun^ 
tion,  yet  aleveral  countries  continue  to 
subsidize  |  domestic  production  and 
dump  thor  surpluses  on  the  world 
market.  Tiiis  has  meant  prices  as  low 
as  3%  cents  a  pound  in  an  industry 
where  it  C0st8  between  10  and  20  cents 
to  product  a  pound  of  sugar.  No  one 
can  compete  with  the  price  of  this  re- 
sidual sui^,  not  even  the  high-yield, 
efficient  Hawaiian  producers.  Should 
we  open  U.S.  markets  to  this  unfairly 
subsidized  product,  it  would  ultimately 


put  250,000  Americans  out.of  business. 
It  is  because  of  this  unfair  foreign 
competition  that  we  have  a  sugar  pro- 
gram and  need  one  in  the  years  to 
crane. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  read  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  2, 1985  edition  of 
the  Economist  which  highlights  the 
unfair  nature  of  the  world  sugar 
mazket  and  the  problems  it  poses  for 
American  sugar  producers.  Entitled 
"Sugar  Sickens  Free  Traders,"  it  dem- 
onstrates why  the  administration's 
market-oriented  approach  to  agricul- 
ture will  not  work  for  sugar— not  to 
mention  hidf  a  dozen  other  commod- 
ities. It  points  out  that  the  so-called 
world  price  of  sugar  is  not  an  accurate 
indicator  of  supply  and  demand,  let 
al(me  an  accurate  measure  of  world 
production  costs.  Rather,  the  world 
marttet  represents  a  dumping  ground 
where  certain  sugar-producing  nations 
export  excess  production  without  any 
real  oonoem  for  the  price  it  fetches.  In 
the  case  of  Cuba,  most  of  its  exports— 
4  million  long  tons  out  of  7  in  1984— 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union  imder  prefer- 
ential agreements  while  another 
500,000  tons  went  to  Eastern  European 
countries  and  750,000  tons  went  to  the 
Pe<H>le'8  Rq^ublic  of  China.  The  re- 
maining 1%  million  tons  were  dumped 
on  the  world  market  with  little  con- 
cern for  what  it  would  bring  since 
Cuba  had  earned  the  equivalent  of  50 
cents  a  pound  on  its  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Economist  article  goes  on  to 
note  that  such  unfair  trade  practices 
are  not  limited  to  Cul>a:  The  European 
Economic  Community  is  the  largest 
dumper  of  sugar  on  the  world  market. 
By  assuring  its  former  colonies  21 
cents  a  pound  for  their  sugar  produc- 
tion and  subsidizing  production  of  its 
domestic  beet  farmers,  the  EXC  has 
turned  from  a  net  importer  of  sugar  to 
a  net  exporter,  producing  a  surplus  of 
5.4  million  tons  of  sugar  last  year,  all 
of  which  it  unloaded  on  the  world 
maricet  at  prices  well  below  the  cost  of 
production.  In  so  doing,  according  to 
the  article,  it  "has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  wreck  the  world  sugar 
market." 

This  point  is  reinforced  in  a  study 
undertaken  by  Economic  Perspectives, 
Inc.,  entitled  "Impact  of  EEC  Sweet- 
ener Policfes  on  UJS.  and  World  Pro- 
ducers." The  executive  summary  of 
this  report,  which  I  will  share  with  my 
colleagues  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
maiiu.  notes  that  without  subsidized 
EEC  exports,  the  world  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  would  have  been  24  cents 
per  pound  higher  and  the  U.S.  refined 
price  9.43  cents  per  pound  higher  in 
1984  than  the  actual  level.  Revenues 
for  U.S.  sweetener  producers  would 
have  been  $2.1  billion  higher  last  year 
without  EEC  dumping  on  the  world 
market,  and  the  American  com  sweet- 
ener industry  would  have  earned  an 
extra  $1.2  billion.  More  significantly. 


U.8.  quota  restrictions  would  have 
been  unnecessary  if  the  EEC  did  not 
subsidize  its  own  sugar  growers  and 
protect  European  markets  with  high 
tariffs. 

The  Economist  points  out  that  U.S. 
policy,  in  providing  for  a  market-stabi-- 
lizaUon  price  and  import  quotas,  woiks 
against  the  ideals  of  free  trade.  This  is 
true,  but  our  sugar  policy  is  a  response 
to  restrictive  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices by  other  countries.  I  for  one  will 
repeat  the  assertion  that  I  am  not 
about  to  sacrifice  the  American  farmer 
on  the  altar  of  free  trade  Just  to  prove 
an  abstract  principle.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  and  we  cannot  discuss  free 
trade  nor  give  foreign  sugar  producers 
free  access  to  our  markets  untU  subri- 
dized  production  and  protectionism 
cesses  abroad.  We  experimented  in  the 
free  trade  of  sugar  from  1974  to  1977 
and  again  in  1980-81.  The  result  was  a 
roller-coaster  ride  of  wildly  fluctuating 
world  sugar  prices  and  no  reciproca- 
tion by  any  of  our  trading  partners. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  point  out 
that  it  is  extremely  inconsistent  for 
any  of  us  to  argue  against  unilateral 
disarmament  in  military  matters  while 
expecting  Americans  to  unilaterally 
drop  their  trade  barriers  and  protec- 
tion against  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion. What  is  needed  to  achieve  freer 
trade  is  negotiations  and  conmum 
action  with  our  trading  partners,  not 
throwing  American  farmers  into  the 
abyss  of  sutwidized  production.  The 
domestic  sugar  industry,  the  Jobs  it 
provides,  and  its  contribution  to  our 
food  needs  are  In  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation,  and  I  will  work  to  preserve 
it.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  this  effort  and  that  together  we 
can  craft  a  fair  and  equitable  farm  bill 
to  last  the  next  4  years  and  take  our 
agricultural  industry  into  a  productive 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  two  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

Sugar  Sickxrs  Pan  TxAons 

The  world  sugar  mailcet  makes  a  lumsenae 
of  economic  theories.  It  is  a  tanked  mess  of 
trade  restrictions,  price  subsidies  and 
quotas.  The  result  is  that  the  world  market 
price  is  almort  meaningless,  and  producer 
profiU  (and  losses)  depend  more  aa  who  a 
country's  friends  are  than  how  effldent  it 
is. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  world's  mort  widely 
traded  agricultiural  commodities.  Nearly 
100m  tormes  of  sugar  will  be  produced  this 
year;  around  70m  tormes  of  that  will  be  oon- 
simied  domertically.  the  rert  sold  abroa^ 
Expressed  as  a  percentage  of  productions 
sugar  Is  more  widely  traded  than  wheat— 20^ 
percent  of  which  is  sold  to  world  markets. 
Yet  the  world  wheat  price  is  a  good  indica- 
tor of  the  condition  of  the  market;  the  price 
of  sugar  Is  not. 

One  reason  is  the  number  of  producers  to 
the  market.  Over  100  countries  export 
sugar.  In  contrast,  only  five  exporters  ac- 
count for  three  quarters  of  world  wheat  ex- 
ports. Por  mort  producing  coimtries.  buoy- 
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tnt  home  nuulceta  are  the  main  reason  for 
growing  the  stuff.  India,  for  instance,  grows 
S.4m  tonnes  but  exports  only  Im.  Countries 
export  marginal  production— and  marginal 
costs  are  lower  than  average  ones.  So  even 
3%  cents  a  lb  is  not  a  strong  disincentive  for 
many  producers. 

Stfll.  market  forces  would  operate  more 
powerfully  were  it  not  that  about  one  third 
of  all  internaUonally-traded  sugar  is  not 
sold  at  world  prices  at  alL  The  three  main 
sugar-importing  regions  each  build  protec- 
tive walls  around  their  domestic  markets 
and  guarantee  client  suppliers  flxed  shares 
at  fixed  prices.  About  tat  tonnes  a  year  of 
sugar  is  traded  In  this  way  between: 

Cuba  and  Comec«Mi.  Cuba  is  the  world's 
biggest  sugar  exporter.  In  1984.  it  shipped 
nearly  Tm  tonnes  ateoad.  About  4m  tonnes 
of  that  went  to  Russia  under  a  long-term 
agreement;  another  SOO.OOO  tonnes  went  to 
other  members  of  Comecon  in  eastern 
Europe  and  a  further  7SO,000  tonnes  was 
shipped  to  China.  The  Russians  pay  not  in 
cash  but  in  tractors,  doctors  and  instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy  like  guns.  But  by 
any  standard,  the  deal  is  a  good  one  for  the 
Cubans:  the  value  of  the  goods  works  out 
around  SO  cents  per  lb  of  sugar. 

The  EEC  and  developing  countries.  The 
European  common  market  allows  a  fixed 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  Imported  Into  the 
'«""««««  market  from  so-called  ACP  (Africa, 
Caribbean  and  Pacific)  countries.  This  year 
the  limit  is  nearly  1.4m  tonnes,  four  fifths 
of  which  goes  to  Britain.  The  countries  get 
paid  31  cents  a  lb  for  their  exports,  six  times 
the  current  world  market  price.  This  ar- 
rangement looks  like  a  godsend  to  the  coun- 
tries which  have  the  biggest  quotas  under 
the  scheme:  llauriUus.  which  sells  530.000 
tonnes  of  its  annual  640.000-tonne  harvest, 
and  FUi.  which  has  a  quoU  of   178.000 


tonnes.  63  percent  of  last  year's  blighted 
harvest.  In  fact,  the  EEC's  sugar  regime  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  wreck  the 
world  sugar  market. 

Subsidised  domestic  prices  are  such  a 
great  incentive  to  overproduce  that  they 
have  turned  the  EEC  from  a  net  importer  of 
nearly  Im  tonnes  in  1973  Into  the  world's 
second  biggest  exporter  of  sugar.  It  export- 
ed 5.4m  tonnes  last  year,  all  of  it  dumped. 

America  and  iU  allies.  Like  the  common 
market.  America  also  maintains  an  import 
quota,  of  3.4m  tonnes  In  the  13  months  to 
next  December.  It  pays  foreign  suppliers 
the  same  price— 17%  cents  a  lb.— that  it 
gives  Its  own  producers.  The  difference, 
however,  is  that  producers'  costs  are  so  high 
in  the  United  States  that  even  17K  cents  a 
lb.  is  not  a  big  enough  incentive  to  overpro- 
duce. 

Countries  which  produce  far  more  sugar 
than  they  consume  and  which  do  not  bene- 
fit from  one  quota  or  aitother  are  the  big 
losers  in  this  game  of  subsidies:  Australia. 
Thailand  and  South  Africa  most  of  aU.  Aus- 
tralia produces  3.5m  tonnes  a  year  domestic 
consumption  Is  700,000  tonnes:  190,000 
tonnes  go  to  America.  Fortunately.  It  Is  one 
of  the  world's  most  efficient  producers. 
Even  so,  in  Queensland,  the  main  sugar  pro- 
ducing state,  the  farmers'  union  reckons  one 
farmer  in  10  could  be  driven  out  of  business 
this  year. 

Everybody  suffers  In  the  end.  Markets 
dominated  by  quotas  and  subsidies  provide 
no  incentives  to  efficient  production.  That 
leaves  markeU  vulnerable  to  disruption. 
Crop  failures  In  a  couple  of  key  producing 
countries  send  prices  spirallng  every  six  or 
eight  years.  The  last  time  this  happened 
was  In  1980.  With  sugar  stocks  now  at  two 
fifths  of  annual  consumption,  that  price 


shock  will  take  longer  than  usual,  but  it  will 
come. 

Impact  op  EEC  SwxRBm  Poucm  om  UjS. 
AMD  Woau  PKODUcns 

SDIOfAKT 

The  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  only  recently  has  become  a  major 
sugar  exporter.  From  a  net  importer  In 
1975.  it  now  is  the  dominant  exporter  in  the 
world  free  market  As  a  result.  EEC  policies 
have  vast  Impacts  on  sugar  prices,  and  on 
sweetener  producers  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 

This  study  Is  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
major  effects  of  EEC's  sugar  policy.  It  is  less 
a  prediction  of  an  outcome  than  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  EEC  poli- 
cies on  world  sugar  markets  and  on  domestic 
producers  of  sugar,  HFB,  and  com.  It  recog- 
nises that  the  market  Impacts  of  such  a 
policy  have  acciunulated  over  many  years 
and  are  impossible  to  measuro  in  their  total- 
ity. Nevertheless,  the  study  examines  eco- 
nomic conditions  at  one  point  in  time,  and 
attempts  to  measure  the  impacts  of  the 
policy  by  measuring  changes  that  reason- 
ably could  be  expected  in  the  absence  of 
EEC  exports. 

The  EECs  current  sugar  regime  reflects  a 
policy  of  maintaining  and  protecting  high 
internal  sugar  prices  initially  begun  to 
Insure  self-suffldeacy  in  production.  Howev- 
er, that  poUcy  has  resulted  in  the  ESX^'s 
shift  from  a  traditional  importer  to  a  large 
and  growing  exporter  (Chart  1  and  Table  1). 
[Chart  not  reproducible  for  Rwosd.]  Be- 
cause It  has  high  production  costs  and  no 
economic  advantage  in  production  relative 
to  the  major  sugar  producing  regions  of  the 
world.  lU  position  as  a  dominant  world  ex- 
porter has  been  achieved  only  at  great  ex- 
pense. 
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stoiMiaa 

The  EEC  policy  has  three  important  eco- 
nomic effects.  Its  extremely  high  price 
structure  (which  must  be  protected  by  very 
high  Import  levies)  has  led  to  production  far 
above  amounts  that  otherwise  would  be 
forthoomlng.  At  the  same  time,  the  high 
consumer  prices  have  discouraged  consump- 
tion. These  two  effects  in  combinatlm  have 
resulted  in  production  of  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  in  excess  of  cmsumption  re- 
quirements. To  avoid  holding  the  large  sur- 
pluses that  are  generated,  the  EEC  must 
provide  large  export  subsidies  to  move  sugar 
into  world  markets.  By  that  means,  and  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  an  advantage  in  produc- 
tion, the  EEC   has  greatly   increased   Its 
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share  of  the  world  "free"  sugar  market  from 
sero  In  1975  to  more  than  37  percent  In 
1984. 

In  1984.  the  huge  world  surplus  sugar 
stocks  were  more  than  50  percent  of  expect- 
ed consumption,  the  result  of  recent  policy 
changes  In  the  EEC  and  elsewhere.  The 
world  price  of  raw  sugar  fell  below  four 
cents  per  pound  during  the  year  and  aver- 
aged only  5.4  cents  per  pound  (raw  value). 
However,  the  EEC  exported  more  than  5.5 
nunt  during  the  year.  Had  they  exported  no 
sugar  in  1984,  the  world  price  would  have 
been  substantlaUy  higher,  perhaps  more 
than  IS  cents  per  pound  even  with  the  large 
world  sugar  stocks.  Such  a  change  could 


have  been  expected  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  drop  the  import  quotas  Imposed  In 
1983  and  return  to  the  use  of  fees  and  duties 
to  protect  the  loan  program  and  hold  prices 
at  about  the  actual  1984  levels. 

Had  world  sugar  stocks  been  near  trend 
levels  at  the  beginning  of  1984.  the  absence 
of  EEC  exports  from  the  market  would  have 
meant  world  refined  sugar  prices  about  34 
cents  per  pound  higher,  and  UA  refined 
sugar  prices  about  9.43  cents  higher  than 
the  1984  average  (Table  3).  U.S.  sweetener 
producers'  revenues  would  have  been  more 
than  $3.1  billion  higher  and  corn  sweetener 
producers'  revenues  tl.3  billion  above  the 
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1984  levels^  VS.  quota  restrictions  would 
have  been  unnecessary. 

The  EEC  Migar  policy  significantly  affects 
HFC8  proouctlon  and  earn  prices  as  well. 
With  worlq  sugar  stocks  at  trend,  the  ab- 
sence of  EEC  exports  would  have  been  asso- 
ciated wltl^  UJS.  refined  sugar  prices  9.43 
cents  per  p0und  higher  than  the  1984  aver- 
age. Over  the  intermediate  term,  such  an  in- 
crease woidd  have  the  potential  to  facilitate  ' 
Increased  HFCS  competition.  By  the  end  of 
th  decade  i  production  likely  could  be  as 
much  as  5314  million  cwt  above  1963  output. 
Such  an  increase  would  mean  about  160  mil- 
lion bushefe  more  corn  used  In  HFC8  pro- 
duction annually  and  hlglier  com  grower 
sales  of  as  much  as  $1.3  bilUon  each  year. 

TABLE  2.-IMPACT  OF  EEC  EXF>ORTS,  19S4 
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A  160  million  bushel  increase  in  the  com- 
mercial use  of  corn  would  substantially 
reduce  government  program  costs.  Undo' 
FY  1985  (aft>  conditions.  It  could  reduce  the 
cost  of  cop  loans  by  $381  million,  storage 
payments  by  $33  million,  and  target  prices 
by  $300  million,  a  total  of  $514  million. 

The  absence  of  EEC  exports  from  the 
world  sugir  market  would  have  a  major 
impact  on  baditional  sugar  exporters,  espe- 
cially the  I  developing  nations  In  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  (Table  3).  Even 
with  the  large  1984  stoeka.  revenues  of  trap 
ditional  s«|gar  exporters  would  have  been 
$3.6  billioni  higher  had  the  BBC  not  been  in 
the  markcjt  in  1984.  Had  1984  beginning 
wortd  sto(^  been  a  nc«nal  level,  their 
export  revues  would  have  approached 
$6.7  billloii  For  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  I  nations  alone,  annual  revenues 
could  have  been  $600  million  higher,  for 
South  America  $3.1  billion,  and  for  Africa 
more  than  t738  million. 


TABLE  3.-VALUE  OF  SUGAR  TRADE,  1984,  NORMAL 
BEGINNING  STOCKS 
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PATRIOTS  ONE  AND  ALL 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President. ,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  the  girls  basketball 
team  of  the  American  High  School  in 
Hialeah.  FL  The  Lady  Patriots  have 
won  the  Florida  State  class  AAAA 
championship  after  completing  a  long 
and  arduous  season  without  a  single 
loss. 

The  State  championship  is  a  goal 
that  every  Florida  team  strives  to 
reach.  Those  who  rise  to  that  pinnacle 
truly  earn  the  right  to  be  called  cham- 
pions and  deserve  every  accolade  they 
receive.  By  combining  academic 
oichievement  with  good  sportsmanship 
and  excellence  on  the  playing  court, 
the  Lady  Patriots  have  exemplified 
the  ideals  of  a  weU-rounded  education. 

The  Lady  Patriots  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  accomplishments. 
In  fact,  this  talented  group  of  student 
athletes  have  given  their  parents, 
teaehers.  schoolmates,  and  the  Dade 
County  school  much  to  be  proud  of. 
On  this  day.  the  faculty  and  students 
of  American  High  wiU  celebate  Lady 
Patriots  Appreciation  Day  in  honor  of 
their  team. 

I  would  like  to  Join  in  honoring  the 
Lady  Patriots  by  submitting  for  the 
record  the  names  of  the  team's  coach- 
es and  members:  head  coach.  Sheila 
Rush:  assistant  coach.  Ike  Chance; 
team  members:  Sybil  Bell.  Nilka 
Carter,  Chery  Claritson.  Charisse  Cro- 
martie.  Ruchelle  Dunwoody,  Terrella 
Oibbs,  Lisa  Jones.  Carol  King.  Fatima 
Lafond.  Regina  McCray.  Lisa  Starks. 
Adrienne  Walker. 


AMERICA'S  FLAGGINO  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  PUBLIC  CAPITAL  IN- 
VESTMENT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  examined  public  ci4>ital  invest- 
ment spending  in  the  United  States, 
and  compared  it  with  spending  it  in 
several  other  major  industrialized  na- 
tions: Canada.  France.  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany. 

At  my  request,  the  CRS  recently  up- 
dated that  study.  I  am  sad  to  report 
that  this  analysis  shows  a  continuing 


erosion  in  the  level  of  public  works 
spending  by  our  Nation,  as  a  percent- 
age of  our  gross  dcmiestic  prtiduct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  percentage 
of  spending  declined  sharply  to  1.53 
percent  in  1982,  down  fn»n  1.84  per- 
cent Just  2  years  earlier. 

Two  points  need  to  be  made:  The 
United  States',  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
has  the  lowest  spending  percentage 
among  the  six  nations,  and  possibly 
more  significant,  while  the  U.S.  firore 
has  declined  rather  steadily  since  1970, 
the  figure  for  Japan  generally  has 
been  rising  and  now  stands  nearly  four 
times  the  U.S.  percentage. 

For  the  assistance  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Public  Capital  Invsaimurr  as  a  PBtcBHTAQS 

OP    Oross    Doiosnc    Pkoduct    vk    tbx 

UmrxD    Statb    amd    Sklbcrd    Fosncii 

Couirtaixs.  1970-83 

The  attached  table  gives  annual  data  on 
gross  capital  investment  of  general  govern- 
ment as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product  in  1970-1983  for  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Japan.  West  Oeimany,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Percentages  have  been 
calculated  frmn  bask:  data  published  by  the 
Organization  for  Econmiic  Cooperation  and 
Development  In  its  publication. 

HATIOMAL  AOOOnmS  OP  OSCD  OOUHTXIIS 

Data  for  public  capital  investment  have 
been  taken  from  country  tables  in  the 
source,  showing  the  share  of  general  govern- 
ment in  gross  fixed  capital  formation  Gen- 
eral government  comprises  all  agoides  or 
instruments  of  the  coitral.  state,  or  local 
public  authorities,  including  non-profit  in- 
stituticms  which,  while  not  an  integral  part 
of  a  government,  are  wholly,  or  mainly,  fi- 
nanced and  controlled  by  the  public  au- 
thorities, or  primarily  serve  government 
bodies:  social  security  arrangements  im- 
posed, controlled,  or  financed  by  a  govein- 
maxX:,  and  government  enterprises  which 
mainly  produce  goods  or  services  Im  govem- 
meat  itself,  or  primarily  seU  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  the  public  <m  a  small  scale.  Exduded 
are  other  govemmoit  enterprises  and  public 
corporations. 

Grass  fixed  capital  formation  is  defined  In 
the  source  as  the  outlays  (purchases  and 
own-account  production)  for  additions  of 
new  durable  goods  to  stocks  of  fixed  assets 
less  net  sales  of  similar  second-hand  or 
scrapped  goods.  Excluded  are  outlays  of  gov- 
ernment services  for  durable  goods  for  mili- 
tary use.  Included  are  acqnisitinns  of  repro- 
ducible and  nonreprodudble  durable  goods, 
except  land,  mineral  deposits,  timber  tracts, 
and  the  like,  for  civilian  use. 

Since  the  source  does  not  give  daU  on 
gross  national  product  (ONP)  but  only  on 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP),  the  latter 
have  been  used  for  the  calculation  of  the  de- 
sired percentage.  The  difference  between 
ONP  and  ODP  is  not  sufficient  to  distort 
significantly  the  results. 

In  comparing  the  percentage  ratios  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  other  countries, 
one  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  foreign 
countries  (somewhat  less  so  In  CantUa)  gov- 
ernments have  a  d<»ninant  or  at  least  sub- 
stantial role  ta  several  areas  of  capital  In- 
vestment which,  in  the  United  States,  are 
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left  entirely  or  sutatantlmlly  to  prtvste  InlU- 
■tlve.  The  more  obvious  of  such  areas  are: 
railroads,  telwomnuinlfatfcHis.  and.  to  a 
somewhat  leaser  extent,  education  and  cul- 
tural flMillties  (theaters,  museums,  art  gal- 
leries). As  a  result  public  capital  Investment 
In  the  United  States  (and  to  some  extent 
Canada)  encompasses  a  smaller  array  of  ac- 
ttviUes  and  services  to  the  public  at  large 
than  in  other  countries  and,  consequently. 
Is  likely  to  be  smaller  in  relation  to  the 
ODP. 

onss  FIXED  wnn  mmim  by  general  govern- 

KNT  AS  A  raiCENTAGE  OF  GROSS  OOKSnC  PROOUCT. 
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THE  TURKISH  MODEL 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department's  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Strategy  Report  was  re- 
leased recently,  and  contained  in  this 
document  was  much  disturbing  infor- 
mation, but  some  encourgaglng  infor- 
mation as  well.  The  findings  of  this 
report  attest  to  the  narcotics  control 
efforts  of  the  nation  of  Turltey  as  the 
model  for  all  drug-producing  coun- 
tries. 

Turkey  continues  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful antlheroin  campaign  to  date. 
In  1968.  Turkey  was  the  source  of 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  heroin 
coining  into  the  United  States.  Today, 
illegal  opiiun  poppy  is  no  longer  culti- 
vated in  this  country  and  it  had 
become  a  model  for  drug  eradication. 
This  success  was  achieved  only 
through  courageous  Government  lead- 
ership and  massive  application  of  per- 
sonnel and  resources. 

Having  visited  Turitey,  and  having 
met  with  niunerous  officials  there.  I 
am  personally  aware  of  this  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  stockpile  and  safe- 
guard illegal  opiates  and  to  dedicate  a 
significant  portion  of  their  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  specialized  nar- 
cotics enforcement.  For  example, 
among  78.000  officers  in  the  Turldsh 
National  Police,  more  than  1.000  are 
dedicated  to  drug  enforcement.  Legal 
opiates  have  been  strictly  regxilated 
and  controlled  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. And  because  of  this  careful 
oversight,  diversion  from  processing  in 
Turkey  remains  nonexistent,  and 
excess  planting  by  licensed  farmers  is 
rare.  There  has  been  an  additional 
benefit  from  this  diligence.  Along  with 


the  drcQ)  in  opium  production  for 
export.  Turkey's  drug  abuse  and  addic- 
tion rates  have  fallen  dramatically. 

Mr.  President,  many  nations  dis- 
cussed in  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Stragey  Report  should  profit 
from  the  successful  example  of 
Turkey.  Countries  like  Bolivia  and 
Peru  should  apply  the  lessons  learned 
there  to  their  own  seriously  lacking 
antidrug  production  efforts. 

The  same  assistance  was  provided  to 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  for  example,  that 
was  provided  to  Turkey,  and  the  re- 
sults are  completely  different.  The 
same  U.S.  support  for  a  gradual  phase 
out  of  drug  production  was  provided  to 
Txirkey  as  it  was  to  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
and  the  contrast  is  startling.  Within 
Just  a  short  time.  Turkey  had  phased 
out  opiimi  production  in  17  of  its  31 
provinces;  not  too  much  later.  Tur- 
key's Premier  issued  an  opium  ban 
prohibiting  poppy  cultivation  through 
Turkey.  Bolivia,  in  contrast,  has  been 
the  consistent  recipient  of  massive 
UJS.  aid.  with  special  emphasis  on  crop 
eradication,  and  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment report  it  is  revealed  that  Bolivia 
did  not  "pull  up  a  single  coca  bush." 
Peru,  as  another  example,  also  the  re- 
cipient of  large  amounts  of  American 
funds  and  support,  remained  steady  as 
the  producer  of  a  full  one-third  of  the 
world's  cocaine. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  continue  to 
give  support  and  encouragement  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey  In  its  ef- 
forts to  curb  drug  production  and  traf- 
ficking. Simultaneously,  we  must  stop 
pouring  money  into  countries  that 
refuse  to  take  the  steps  that  Turkey 
did.  and  do  nothing  to  comply  with 
the  diplomacy  against  drug  law. 
Turkey  proved  that  it  could  be  done, 
and  we  must  apply  that  lesson  to  our 
relations  with  drug-producing  nations. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  the  nation,  and  people,  of  Turkey, 
for  their  courageous  drug  eradication 
efforts.  It  was  a  difficult  struggle,  and 
it  proves  that  when  properly  fought, 
battles  in  the  war  against  drug  abuse 
can  be  won. 


LITTLE  U.S.  WHEAT  TRADED  IN 
FREE  MARKET 

Mr.  EXON.  &Ir.  President,  I  wish  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  a  most  en- 
lightening arUcle  by  Mr.  Kent  War- 
neke  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  a 
farm  writer  and  farm  expert.  The 
headline  is  "Study  Used  as  Ammuni- 
tion Against  Reagan  Plan— Little  UJS. 
Wheat  Traded  in  Free  Market." 

The  article  says: 

Only  6  percent  of  the  world  supply  of 
wheat  is  actually  bought  and  sold  in  a  free 
market,  a  new  study  commissioned  by  the 
Nebraska  Wheat  Bo4ud  Indicates. 

This  is  basically  summed  up  by  a 
statement  by  Bffr.  McGuire,  executive 


secretary  of  Nebraska  Wheat  Growers 
Association.  He  said: 

\i&.  fann  policy— farm  programs  and 
export  initiatives— must  be  based  on  the  re- 
alities of  the  international  marketplace  and 
the  nature  of  foreign  governments'  subsidi- 
sation of  exporU  on  behalf  of  their  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Omaha  (NE)  World  Herald,  Mar. 

17, 19851 

\, 
SrtniT  UssD  *s  AMmrninoii  AoAnsr  Rsaoaii 
Puui— LiTTU  VS.  Whk*t  Tkasd  ni  Fan 
Makkkt 

(By  Kent  Wameke) 

LncoLM.— Only  6  percent  of  the  world 
supply  of  wheat  is  actually  bought  and  sold 
in  a  free  market,  a  new  study  commissioned 
by  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Board  indicates. 

The  rest— 94  percent— Is  affected  by 
export  subsidies,  government  trailing  and 
other  forms  of  government  involvement 
that  severely  hamper  the  concept  of  free 
international  Xx%At  according  to  the  study. 

Other  sgricultural  commodities  also  are 
substantially  affected  by  non-free  market 
barriers.  No  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
international  supply  for  beef,  port,  grain 
sorghum  and  com  is  traded  in  a  free 
market,  study  results  Indicate. 

Dan  McOuire,  wheat  board  director,  said 
the  study  Indicates  that  the  United  States 
does  not  compete  for  international  agricul- 
tural trade  In  anything  close  to  a  free 
market. 

"It  clearly  shows  that  future  UJ3.  agricul- 
tural policy  cannot  be  developed  based  on  a 
hypothetical  free  market,"  McOuire  said. 

CKITIC  or  KKiUUll 

The  wheat  board  has  been  a  consistent 
criUc  of  the  Reagan  administration's  push 
for  a  market-oriented  approach  in  the  1985 
federal  farm  program. 

Market  advocates  say  the  price  of  U.S. 
farm  exports  must  be  lowered  to  become 
competitive  in  the  international  market. 
Once  UA  producU  become  price-competi- 
tive, the  increased  demand  will  mean  more 
U A  farm  exports,  they  say. 

The  wheat  board  supports  a  Nebraska 
Wheat  Growers  Association's  plan  to  man- 
datorily control  the  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
United  SUtes  to  raise  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceive for  their  crop. 

"\3&.  farm  policy— farm  programs  and 
export  initiatives— must  be  based  on  the  re- 
alities of  the  international  marketplace  and 
the  nature  of  foreign  governments'  subsidi- 
sation of  exports  on  behalf  of  their  farm- 
ers". McOuire  said. 

If  the  international  grain  market  Is  not 
free,  then  low  prices  do  not  ensiue  Increased 
demand,  McOuire  said.  Lowering  U.S. 
export  prices  will  only  serve  to  hurt  Ameri- 
can farmers  by  reducing  their  income,  he 
said. 

Officials  of  two  U.S.  wheat  exporting  com- 
panies, however,  say  the  free  market  study's 
results  may  be  misleading. 

Robbin  Johnson,  vice  president  of  public 
affairs  for  Cargill  Inc.  In  Minneapolis,  said: 
The  issue  of  a  free  market  Is  a  moot  point.  I 
am  not  aware  of  anyone  who  sasrs  that  the 
world  wheat  economy  is  a  free  market. 
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that  wheat;  producers,  users  and  trailers 
from  foreigh  nations  are  unresponsive  to 
price,  he  sail. 

Dick  Oady,  vice  president  of  economic  re- 
search for  ConAgra  in  Omaha,  agreed.  "I 
don't  have  puiy  reason  to  argue  with  Ute 
study's  itatibtics.  but  that  in  no  way  means 
price  does  nst  matter,"  he  said. 

A  substaniial  part  of  the  non-free-market 
forces  referred  to  in  the  wheat  board  study 
are  foreign! nations  in  which  governments 
control  the  buying  and  selling  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, they  s^d. 

"Just  becsuse  a  state  agency  oimtrols  farm 
exports  and  imports— instead  of  private 
companies  like  in  the  United  States— it 
doesn't  meap  the  lowest  mloe  offered  isn't 
going  to  get  the  bid,"  (3ady  said. 

McOuire  Said  foreign  government  agendea 
that  control  export  trading  often  decline  to 
deal  with  tfak  United  States  because  of  polit- 
ical posturing. 

"It  seems  llike  a  status  symbol  with  some 
nations  not  to  have  to  trade  with  the  United 
States,"  herald. 

klUKTS  DHITD  SXATB 

Oady,  Joliison  and  the  wheat  board  agree 
that  nation^  which  subsidise  ag  eiQMnts— 
paying  theii  farmers  a  higher  price  for  their 
crop  and  selling  it  for  leas  in  the  export 
market— huk  the  United  States. 

McOuire  said,  it's  unfair  to  UA  farmers 
to  accept  lower  prices  in  order  to  compete 
with  artificitlly  low  export  prices  because  of 
subsidies  in  other  nations. 

Cargill's.  Johnson  said  the  United  States 
has  little  choice  but  to  compete  with  subsi- 
dized exports  of  other  nations. 

"If  we  withdraw,  we  will  loae  even  more  of 
our  intemalional  market  share.  What  good 
to  fanners  fill  that  be?"  he  asked.  "Only  by 
being  willing  to  compete  with  the  subsidised 
nations  can!  we  show  them  that  their  subsi- 
dies won't  Work,  and  we  can  all  work  out 
more  reasortable  trade  pidklea." 

The  wheai  board  study  was  conducted  last 
year  from  August  to  December  by  Vicki  J. 
Hicks,  an  International  trade  consultant 
who  works  lor  the  U  A  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  Washington,  D.C.  The  wheat  board 
paid  $7,500  for  the  study. 

The  study  documents  a  list  of  worldwide 
restrictions  on  free  trade  In  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  nations  such  as 
Japan,  BiaEll,  Nigieria,  Egypt,  Korea, 
Canada,  Australia,  India  and  Pakistan. 


lust 


A'^TR^UTE  TO  MRS.  CARL 
ELLIOTT,  SR. 

Mr.  UKFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
sadness  toiday  to  note  the  recent  pass- 
ing of  a  true  southern  lady,  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  term.  Jane  Hamil- 
ton Elllotii  of  Jasper,  AL. 

Mrs.  Enilott,  the  wife  of  former  Con- 
gressman Carl  Elliott,  Sr..  was  both  a 
civic  servsnt  and  a  successful  business 
leader,  in  Addition  to  being  a  wife  and 
mother.  S^e  was  a  leader  in  communi- 
ty undertiJdngs  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Jasper,  where 
she  was  a  member,  along  with  being 
extremely!  active  In  various  civic  clubs 
and  organizations. 

A  natlv^  of  Jasper,  Mrs.  Elliott  had 
returned  there  in  1965,  when  her  hus- 
band left  Congress  after  16  years. 
Since  thea.  she  had  owned  and  operat- 


moting  books  and  literature  about  the 
Walker  County  area,  along  with  en- 
couraging new  authors  from  her  home 
area. 

Jane  Elliott  was  liked  and  admired 
by  all  who  Itnew  her.  She  exhibited  a 
strength  of  character  and  depth  of 
caring  which  made  her  a  steadfast 
friend  to  her  family  and  her  communi- 
ty. 

In  reading  a  local  newspaper  editori- 
al mourning  her  death,  a  friend  of  the 
Elliott's  family  recounted  that  he  had 
not  only  never  heard  Jane  Elliott  say  a 
hard  word  against  anyone,  but  he  had 
also  never  heard  a  harsh  word  said 
against  her.  That,  in  itself,  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  type  of  lady  that  Jane 
Hamilton  Elliott  was.  She  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
most  sincere  personal  sympathy  to  her 
husband.  Carl;  her  daughters,  Martha 
Russell  and  Lenora  Cannon;  and  her 
son  John  Hamilton  Elliott. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Mountain  Eagle  of 
Jaq>er,  AL.  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

Loss  OF  Jahk  Elliott  Too  Orzat  to 

MXASUHE 

Jane  Hamilton  Elliott,  matriarch  of  one  of 
this  area's  First  Families,  is  gone  from  us 
and  the  extent  of  that  loss  is  too  great  to 
measure.  She  was  heart,  soul  and  core  to 
the  Hon.  Carl  Elliott  and  family.  She  was  a 
treasured  friend  to  coimtless  others. 

Indications  of  her  illness  were  sudden,  she 
failed  r^idly  and  Saturday  night  that  soft 
strong  light  of  the  Elliotts'  wss  extin- 
guished. Gttie  was  a  young  85.  One  would 
have  thought  she  was  ageless. 

That's  one  of  the  things  that  makes  it  so 
hard  to  accept.  Jane  Elliott  carried  that  cer- 
tain indefinable  quality  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  regard  her  in  the  terms  of  which 
most  of  us  are  regarded. 

A  long-time  friend  of  the  family  said  that 
he  had  never  beard  her  say  a  single  hard 
word  against  anybody  and.  more  than  that, 
had  never  heard  a  single  hard  word  against 
her.  How  many  of  us  can  say  either  of  those 
things  of  ourselves? 

Nor  was  she  a  complainer.  She  accepted 
life  on  its  own  terms,  and  life  in  many  in- 
stances has  not  been  kind  to  the  Elliotts. 
But  accepting  life  on  its  own  terms  has  long 
beoi  a  hallmark  of  that  distinguished 
family. 

The  woman  of  the  Hamiltons  enhanced 
that  hallmark,  and  she  embodied  the 
strmgth  of  character  and  the  pride  with 
which  the  Elliotts  hold  and  carry  them- 
selves. 

Elliott  pride  is  the  finest  kind  of  pride,  the 
quiet  kind.  The  kind  that  carries  no  hint  of 
arrogance,  but  is  innate  and  secure.  Jane  El- 
liott imputed  to  her  family  the  same  quali- 
ties that  made  her  one  of  the  best  loved 
folks  that  can  be. 

Amcmg  those  qualities  are  an  open  honest- 
ness  that  allows  one  to  look  the  world,  and 
the  mirror,  right  in  the  eye  every  day.  And  a 


sort  of  calm  assurance  which  lends  itself  to 
looking  at  life  with  a  bit  of  wry  humor. 

She  was  a  caring  and  giving  and  gracious 
woman.  The  world  cannot  help  but  be  a  bit 
darker  without  her. 

Jane  Hamilton  Elliott  was  a  Southern 
Lady  in  the  truest  sense.  Her  like  is  rare. 
Our  hearts,  the  hearts  of  all  their  friends, 
go  out  to  the  ElUotts.  They  are  noble  folk. 

Jams  Elliott,  Wipx  op  Fokmib  SsvorrH 

DiSTSiCT  CoHcansiuH  Caxl  Elliott  Sa.. 

Dead 

Jane  Elliott,  wife  of  former  7th  District 
Congressman  Cari  Eaiiott  Sr..  is  dead  at  65. 
She  died  Saturday  at  10:15  pjn.  in  a  Bir- 
mingham hoQ>ital  which  she  entered  on 
Thuisday  for  an  operation  that  was  per- 
formed on  Friday. 

Mrs.  Elliott's  burial  service  will  be  at  11 
ajn.  Tuesday  at  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Jasper.  Her  body  wlU  lie  in  state 
there  for  an  hour  preoeiUng  the  funeraL 
Parlor  time  will  be  tonl^t  between  6  and  8 
at  Kilgore-Oreen  Funeral  Home  in  Jasper. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  conducted  by 
Rev.  Charles  Boling,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Allen  Beasley,  both  of  the  church. 

A  native  of  Jaq)er,  Mrs.  EUioU  had  owned 
and  opcarated  the  Jasper  Book  Shop  in  Park- 
lands  Shopping  Center  since  1965.  Her  busi- 
ness was  widely  advertised  as  "The  family 
book  store"  and  was  Walker  County's  flrst 
book  store  in  this  century. 

Mrs.  Einott  was  known  as  a  f  rioxlly  and 
helpful  persm  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  She  took  a  special 
interest  in  dvic  affairs  and  was  often  in  a 
leadership  position  in  the  dubs  and  dvic  or- 
ganizaUims  of  Jaqwr. 

A  member  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Jsv>er.  she  had  served  on  its  offi- 
cial board  and  had  been  active  in  the  pro- 
grams and  undCTtakings  of  the  churdL  She 
was  known  in  the  promotion  and  publica- 
tion of  books  and  literature  about  Walker 
C^ounty  and  the  northwest  Alabama  area. 
Local  writers  considered  her  as  a  helpful 
friend  and  aid  in  tfke  promotion  of  thdr 
books.  She  often  held  book  autographing 
parties  for  new  authors  of  this  area. 

Mrs.  Elliott  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
who  served  in  Congress  from  1948  until 
1964:  daughters,  Martha  Russell  (wife  of  Dr. 
William  F.  Russell  of  Jackson.  Miss.): 
Lenora  Cannon  (wife  of  James  W.  Cannon 
of  Jasper)  and  by  a  son,  John  Hamilton  El- 
liott, also  of  Jaq>er.  One  son.  Carl  Elliott 
Jr..  is  deceased.  She  is  also  survived  by  three 
granddaughters  and  three  grandsons  and 
many  other  relatives. 

PaUbearers  will  be  Hoyt  M.  Elliott  Sr.. 
Gober  O.  Elliott.  Ernie  Elliott  and  Carl  El- 
Uott  in.  Julian  D.  BuUer,  Woodrow 
Cannon.  Brjnui  Hamilton,  Oeorge  Deavours, 
Oarve  Ivey  Jr.  and  Hubert  Williams. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PHIL  HONTZAS 

Blr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  i4w 
today  in  recognition  of  the  recent 
passing  of  a  popular  and  valuable 
member  of  the  Birmingham  dvic  OHn- 
munity,  Phil  Hontzas.  Phil,  owner  of 
John's  Restaurant  in  downtown  Bir- 
mingham, was  the  personification  of 
the  fact  that  hard  work  and  a  pleasant 
personality  can  build  success. 

Phil  Hontzas  was  18  when  he  first 
came  to  Birmingham  from  his  native 
Greece  in   1051.  He  and  a  younger 
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brother,  George,  were  sponsored  by  an 
aunt  and  uncle  who  were  owners  of  a 
Birmingham  restaurant.  They  would 
soon  be  Joined  by  an  even  younger 
brother.  Jimmy,  and  the  trio  went  to 
woric  in  their  relatives'  restaurant. 
Phil  spent  the  next  few  years  learning 
EnglUth  and  the  restaurant  business, 
and  serving  his  adopted  country's 
Army  in  Korea. 

In  1957,  only  6  years  after  coming  to 
America,  Phfl  and  Oeorge  bought  out 
their  uncle  and  continued  to  operate  a 
suoeessful  restaurant.  Then,  in  1972. 
they  bought  John's  Restaurant,  al- 
ready a  Birmingham  tradition,  from 
another  relative.  It  was  with  this  en- 
deavor that  Phil  Hontzas  became  more 
doaely  Identified. 

In  13  years  under  Hontaas'  direction. 
John's  has  become  even  more  of  a  tra- 
dition. By  the  late  1970's.  the  resUu- 
rant's  clientele  had  grown  to  the  point 
where  Unes  stretched  out  the  door  and 
down  Uie  Mock  almost  ev«ry  night 

The  restaurant  moved  one  block  and 
ezpanded.«Today.  John's  seats  more 
than  four  times  as  many  diners  as  did 
the  original  structure.  Still,  the  lines 
often  form  outside  the  door. 

I  eat  at  John's  frequently  during 
trips  to  Birmingham.  I  have  enjoyed 
dining  there  because  it  was  a  place 
where  you  could  get  good  food  In  a 
friendly  and  pleasant  environment. 
With  the  restaurant  staying  in  the 
family.  I  am  sure  the  quality  and  at- 
mosphere will  remain.  Something, 
however,  will  be  missing— Phil  Hontzas 
standing  by  the  door,  menus  in  hand, 
greeting  almost  every  customer.  He 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  and  two 
fnnn  the  Birmingham  News  be  printed 
IntheRaooss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas.  as  follows: 

Fob  Phil  HoimAi.  Wohk  Was  Hu  Pdw,  and 
Hk  Did  It  Wnx 

(EoiTOS'i  Nor.— Anyone  who  ever  en- 
Joyed  a  com  atlck  or  niapper  slmondine  at 
the  popular  John's  Restaurant  In  downtown 
BtmUncham  probably  enjoyed  a  touch  of 
the  flair  and  color  of  owner  Phil  Hontaw  at 
the  nme  time.  HimtBW  died  Monday,  leav- 
Inc  his  lonctlme  customera  with  memoriea 
of  their  meala— and  the  man.  One  of  them  U 
News  restaurant  editor  Dennla  Waahbum.) 

(By  Dennis  Washburn) 

Some  men  play  golf  for  their  recreation: 
others  fish,  play  tennis  or  create  works  of 
art  with  their  woodworiUng  tools. 

For  Phil  Hontaas.  work  was  his  recreation. 
Several  years  ago.  he  aat  me  down  in  a 
booth  at  John's  Restaurant  to  tell  me  about 
it  over  a  cup  of  coffee. 

"I  know  hundreds  of  guys  who  play  golf 
and  love  lt."he  said.  "But  me.  here  is  my 
golf  course,"  he  said,  gesturing  around  the 
restaurant. 

"John's  Restaurant  Is  my  golf.  This  Is 
what  I  enjoy  doing.  That's  why  you  always 
find  me  here  when  you  come  in.  My  work  Is 
my  fun." 


Phil's  passing  leaves  sn  empty  spot  In  the 
Birmingham  restaurant  scene  that  won't 
soon  be  filled  by  snyone  I  know. 

The  restaurant,  however,  will  continue  to 
be  operated  by  brothers  Oeorge  snd  Jimmy 
Hontsss.  according  to  people  close  to  the 
family. 

Phil  and  his  brother  Oeorge  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Oreece  In  1951.  PhU  was 
18  snd  Oeorge  16.  They  were  sponsored 
here  by  their  uncle  and  aunt.  John  and 
Margaret  CoUas.  who  owned  Nlkl's  Restau- 
rant 1101  Second  Ave.  North. 

Both  boys  went  to  work  in  the  restaurant 
while  they  learned  English.  Later,  when 
they  had  gotten  themselves  estsbllshed. 
they  brought  over  their  younger  brother, 
Jimmy,  who  also  went  Into  the  restaurant 
business. 

Phil  snd  Oeorge  bought  Nlki's  from  their 
uncle  when  he  deckled  to  retire  in  1M7  snd 
operated  it  ss  a  combination  restaurant- 
nightclub.  The  restaurant  was  called  Nlkl's: 
the  oightelub  wss  the  Office  liounge.  They 
decided  the  lounge  business  wssnt  for  them 
snd  turned  the  whole  operation  into  a  res- 
taurant In  the  late  1960s. 

In  1971.  they  bought  John's  Restaurant  s 
Birmingham  tradiUon.  from  a  cousin.  John 
Proferis.  It  was  a  place  where  at  one  table 
you'd  And  a  group  of  lawyers  discussing  s 
case,  and  at  another  table  find  a  post  office 
employee  eating  with  a  steelworker.  Found- 
ed Just  after  W(»-ld  War  II,  John's  was  the 
best  known  restaurant  In  the  dty. 

When  Phil  moved  up  to  314  31st  Street 
North  to  operate  John's— while  Oeorge  con- 
tinued to  run  Nlki's— people  wondered  at 
first  If  they  would  be  able  to  continue  the 
John's  tnuUtion. 

Phil  always  said  he  didnt  make  any 
changes  st  John's  when  he  took  over.  "Why 
would  I  want  to  change?  John  Proferis  wss 
a  great  restaurant  man.  I  don't  think  I  know 
more  than  he  did." 

He  said  one  lesson  he  lesmed  from  John 
Proferis  was  to  personally  check  all  the  fish, 
meat  and  other  supplies  coming  Into  the 
restaurant  Right  up  to  his  Isst  day  In 
John's,  Phil  was  the  one  who  did  the  check- 
ing. 

"Another  thing  he  (Proferis)  told  me  wss 
that  anytime  I  walked  back  to  the  kitchen 
to  stop  at  least  three  times  and  look  back 
behind  me  to  see  If  any  of  the  customers 
needed  anything. 

"That's  the  reason  you  see  me  looking 
around  all  the  time."  he  said  with  that  smile 
that  only  Phil  Hontsss  could  deliver. 

A  short  stocky  man  who  moved  quickly, 
he  made  a  point  of  welcoming  each  custom- 
er—usually by  name.  When  all  the  seats 
were  filled,  he'd  pass  out  numbers  so  the 
customers  would  know  where  they  were  In 
line  snd  how  long  It  would  be  before  they 
hsd  s  tsble. 

His  workday  started  at  9  In  the  morning, 
when  he  started  checking  supplies  from  the 
wholesalers,  and  ended  usually  around  11  or 
11:30  pjn.  when  brothers  Oeorge  and 
Jimmy  would  join  him  Just  for  a  chat. 

In  1978,  PhU  realised  he  couldn't  continue 
at  the  same  location.  It  was  too  small,  for 
one  thing,  and  too  old.  for  another.  The 
lines  outside  the  restaurant  extended  for  a 
whole  block  almost  every  night— winter  and 
summer. 

He  bought  the  land  and  building  one 
block  south  for  his  new  John's  and  turned 
112  21st  St.  North  into  a  new,  modem  res- 
taurant with  140  seats.  That  was  40  more 
than  the  old  John's  offered,  but  even  that 
wasn't  enough  space  for  John's  customers. 
He  hsd  to  expand  several  times. 


Today,  John's  dining  rooms  socommodate 
more  than  400  diners.  And  still  the  lines 
spill  out  onto  the  sidewalk. 

Restaurant  people  always  sre  seeking 
some  kind  of  formula  for  success.  I  think 
perhaps  PhU  Hontsss  found  that  formula. 
Certainly,  he  was  suoeessfuL  He  took  a 
small  restaurant  in  downtown  Birmingham 
and  buOt  It  into  a  dining  room  known  aU 
over  the  South. 

People  in  Los  Angeles.  New  York  and 
Miami  often  ask  me  about  some  of  the 
dishes  served  st  Jolu's— not  gourmet  items, 
but  common,  everyday  dishes  such  ss  the 
hot  com  sticks.  John's  unique  slaw  with  the 
homemade  Frmch  dressing,  the  sweet  rolls, 
snapper  snd  trout  almondine.  and  soft- 
sheUedcrab. 

John's  is  closed  today,  with  a  wreath  on 
the  front  door.  As  people  pass,  many  will  be 
thinking  of  some  of  the  fine  meals  tbey^re 
had  there  with  PhU  Hontaas. 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  them,  like  me,  wUl 
find  an  empty  spot  In  the  restaurant  when 
they  go  back  again— where  PhU  used  to 
stand,  menus  in  one  hand,  numbers  in  the 
other. 

[From  the  Birmingham  News] 
Phil  Homtcas.  Owmbs  op  John's 

RSSTAUHAITT,  DnS 

PhU  Hontsss.  owner  of  John's  Restaurant 
a  popular  downtown  lunch  and  dinner  spot, 
died  this  moraine  at  St.  Vincent's  HospitaL 

Hontsss,  53.  had  been  In  the  hospital  10 
days  because  of  chest  pains  snd  wss  sched- 
uled to  come  home  today,  according  to  his 
brother  Jimmy  Hontsss. 

"They  completed  sU  the  tests  Friday 
afternoon  and  he  was  Just  fine.  He  was 
going  to  come  home  Monday.  They  took 
him  out  of  intensive  care  and  put  him  In  a 
regular  room,"  he  said 

"About  4  this  morning  he  hsd  problems, 
snd  he  died  about  6, "  he  said. 

Hontsss  described  his  brother  ss  s  hsrd 
worker,  who  often  csme  into  work  at  9  In 
the  morning  and  wotild  stay  untU  11  at 
night  "He  tried  the  very  best  he  could  for 
everyone.  He  always  worried  about  little 
problems."  Hontsss  said. 

Said  Jimmy  Koikos.  owner  of  the  Bright 
Star  Restaurant  "I  guess  since  he  wss 
smaU.  PhU  Just  hsd  s  drive  where  he 
wanted  to  succeed  after  coming  to  this 
country. 

"It's  Just  a  sad  situation  for  a  boy  to  work 
so  hsxd.  and  do  as  good  as  he  hss  to  be 
taken  away  so  quickly,"  he  said. 

"He  worked  hard.  He  was  a  very  good  res- 
Uurateur,"  KoUtos  said.  "He  took  John's 
from  s  smaU  place  to  one  of  the  best  In  the 
South." 

Hontsss.  along  with  two  brothers.  Jimmy 
and  Oeorge  Hontsss.  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  fnxn  Oreece.  AU  three 
became  Involved  In  the  restaurant  business. 

PhU  Hontsss  bought  John's  Restaurant 
from  John  Proferis  in  1972. 

Because  of  many  relatives  who  stIU  Uve  In 
Oreece,  funeral  arrangements  were  Incom- 
plete this  morning. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Mrs.  Vivian 
Hontsss.  two  sons.  Arthur  and  Paul  Hont- 
sss.  a  daughter,  Maria  Hontsss.  sU  of  Blr- 
minghin;  five  sistcrs.  NUcolsts  Stsglss,  Mc- 
tasia  Papapavolu.  Elene  Leos.  Olots  Sarrls 
and  Antonla  Kounlas,  aU  of  Oreece:  three 
brothers,  Constandlnos  Hontsss,  Oreece, 
and  Oeorge  amd  Jimmy  Hontsss  of  Blr- 
ii»ti^yh«jw;  and  his  mother,  Maria  Hontsss  of 
Oreece. 


Owmaor  JomCi 
The  bustle  ft 
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or  JOHM'S  RSSTAUSAHT  DBS  AT  53  AT 

Hospital 

waitresses  and  the  ring  of 
dishes  were  Silenced  yesterday  st  John's 
Restaurant  ss  patrons  and  employees 
mourned  the  death  of  owner  PhU  Hontsas. 

Family  meiibeis  said  Hontaas.  53.  died 
yesterday  morning  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
after  experienting  chest  pains. 

Hontsas  wss  hospitalised  for  10  days.  He 
hsd  been  scheduled  to  return  home  yester- 
day. 

A  wreath  of  fresh  greens  dotted  with 
white  carnati«lna  hung  on  the  door  of  the 
resUurant  at  ll2  31st  St.  North. 

People  who  Went  there  to  ■«»««'««»  snd  eat 
would  often  dee  Hontsas  scurrying  smong 
the  tables,  lulling  the  green  John's  menus 
and  a  dishcloUi. 

Always  busjl.  That's  how  people  remon- 
beredhlm.       i 

"My  goodness,  he  was  so  good,  snd  worked 
so  hsrd."  Binaingham  attorney  MUce  Atchi- 
son said  jresteitday. 

Atchison  said  it  was  hsrd  to  imsglne  the 
restaurant  witfiout  Hontsas. 

"PhU  Hontas  was  the  American  dream 
csme  true,"  Altchlson  said.  "His  death  Just 
breaks  my  heart.  I'U  miss  him  very  much." 

Hontsss  csme  to  Blrminglism  from  his 
native  Oreece  as  s  teenager  in  1951.  He 
Joined  several  relatives  who  hsd  settled 
here. 

He  lived  with  an  uncle— John  CoUss— snd 
worked  at  NUd's  Restaurant  He  would  later 
own  the  restaurant  with  brothers  Jimmy 
sitd  Oeorge. 

Shortly  after  cotnlng  to  Birmingham. 
Hontsas  enlisted  In  the  Army  snd  served  In 
Korea. 

After  success  with  Nlki's  the  brothers 
bought  out  shother  uncle.  John  Proferis. 
owner  of  John^s. 

John's  has  been  in  operation  under  Hont- 
sas' direction  for  13  years,  first  st  314  31st 
St  North,  thea  at  its  present  location. 

Marcus  CsAimua  msrrted  the  originsl 
John's  daughler,  Zoe.  He  came  to  regard 
Hontsss  ss  a  dear  friend  and  confidant 

"He  was  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  empa- 
thy, people-odented."  Cassimus  said.  "He 
enjoyed  doing  what  he  did.  and  did  it  very 
weU." 

Csssimus  said  Hontsas  enjoyed  Biiming- 
hsm  ss  s  second  home,  and  showed  his  dvic- 
mlndedness  through  contributions  to 
projects.  He  wSs  a  Mascm  and  a  Shriner. 

Cassimus  said  the  death  was  a  shodt  be- 
cause Hontsas!  sppeared  to  be  recuperating 
weU.  "He  wsS  sntidpating  coming  home 
today ..." 

A  frequent  dustomer  ssid  one  of  Hontsas' 
sayings  to  wsltresses  in  dealing  with  cus- 
tomers wss.  "Ko  shortcuts,  now.  No  short- 
cuts." Employees  often  hsd  difficulty  keep- 
ing up  with  hl4  demsnding  pace. 

"I've  been  working  since  I  wss  19,"  Hont- 
sss wss  quoted  ss  saying  in  a  1981  Birming- 
ham Post-Herald  srticle.  "It's  sU  I  know." 

Hontsss  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vivisn, 
two  sons.  Artl^ur  snd  Paul  Hontao.  and  a 
daughter,  Ma^  Hontsss.  aU  of  Birming- 
ham: six  sisters.  NUKOIeU  Stsgiss.  Metssia 
Papapavolu.  Blene  Leos.  Oiota  Ssrris  snd 
Atonia  Kouniss,  aU  of  Oreece.  Loula  Sarris. 
Birmingham:  ihree  brothers,  Constandlnos 
Hontsss.  Oreete.  Oeorge  snd  Jimmy  Hont- 
sss. both  Blralnghsm:  mother.  Msria  Hont- 
sas. Oreece. 

Funeral  antagements  were  incomplete 
last  night  Tile  famUy  requests  memorial 
contributions  be  to  the  Oredt  Orthodox  Ca- 


thedral of  Holy  Trinity-Holy  Cross,  where 
Hontsss  wss  a  member. 


CHARLES  M.  WEST,  P.D.: 
"FDTURE  TRENDS  IN.  HEALTH 
CARE  AND  PHARMACY  SERV- 
ICES" 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  the  recent  remarks  of  the  new 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
Charles  M.  West,  P.D. 

Mr.  West's  presentation,  "Future 
Trends  in  Health  Care  and  Pharmacy 
Services,"  was  made  before  the  Ala- 
bama Commission  on  Pharmacy  at 
Birmingham's  Samford  University  on 
March  8.  1985.  I  urge  you  to  carefuUy 
review  his  thoughtf  iil  remarks. 

During  my  years  in  the  Senate,  my 
office  has  worked  closely  with  NARD, 
especially  with  John  M.  Rector,  the  di- 
rector of  government  affairs,  who.  in 
the  1970's,  served  very  ably  as  a  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director  for  our  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  In  the  99th  Con- 
gress. I  look  forward  to  continuing  our 
woi^  on  the  legislative  and  regulatory 
priorities  of  independent  retail  phar- 
macists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  West's  remarks  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rbcord. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  - 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoso.  as  follows: 
Amsaiia_  Comnssiow  on  Phakmact  Meet- 

mo:  "Fdtusz  Tskiios  in  Hkalthcabk  and 

Phabkact  Sbrvicks" 

(Remsrks  of  Charles  M.  West.  P.D.) 
introduction 

I  bring  you  greetings,  salutations  and  best 
wishes  from  the  officers,  executive  commit- 
tee, and  staff  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists.  I  also  must  confess  a  per- 
sonal obligation- It  Is  a  delight  to  be  around 
peoide  who  speak  the  English  language'with 
the  correct  accent! 

Alabama  has  a  history  of  providing  leader- 
ship for  organized  pharmacy.  That  history 
is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  presently 
your  State  provides  the  ciiairman  for 
APHA.  I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  ef- 
forts made  by  Jim  BCain  and  wish  him  suc- 
cess in  his  Important  duties  in  that  position. 

Having  served  as  a  State  association  exec- 
utive in  Arkansas  for  8  years,  I  can  also 
attest  to  the  f set  that  your  State  is  weU  rep- 
resented through  the  leadership  of  Jon  Bar- 
ganler.  the  executive  director  of  the  Ala- 
bama Pharmaceutical  Association.  Jon  pro- 
vides an  effective  voice  for  Alabama  Phar- 
macy, not  only  In  performing  his  duties  for 
your  association  within  this  State,  the 
Heart  of  Dixie,  but  also  when  representing 
your  State  attending  forums  such  as  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  State  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation executive  meetings.  I  look  forward 
to  working  even  closer  with  Jon  in  the 
future  to  strengthen  independent  retail 
pharmacy  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Alabamlans  have  also  served  In  leadership 
positions  in  NARD.  Indeed,  your  State  is 
one  of  the  few  States  to  tiave  provided  more 
than  one  NARD  president:  Samuel  J.  Wat- 


kins  of  Dors  was  NARD  president  from  1940 
to  1941.  and  Elbert  W.  Gibfae  of  Birming- 
ham was  NARD  president  from  1951  to 
1952. 

Alabama,  and  Pharmacy,  are  also  fortu- 
nate to  have  someone  with  the  capabiUties 
of  Martin  Lambert  of  Samford  University. 
Marty  is  a  leader  in  the  home  health  care 
field  as  he  designed  and  teaches  the  only  re- 
quired home  health  care  course  in  a  pluu"- 
macy  school  in  the  Nation.  NARD  is  using 
Marty's  expertise  as  we  att«iipt  to  create  a 
"home  health  care  handbook".  This  publica- 
tion is  expected  to  serve  as  a  required  text 
for  DME  certification  candidates:  It  wlU  be 
relessed  at  NARD'S  Home  Health  Care 
Confermce  in  April  Dr.  Laml>ert  also  serves 
as  vice  chairman  of  NARD's  Home  Health 
Care  Pharmacy  Services  Committee. 

Tour  State  has  provided  leadershU)  on 
heslth  care  Issues  in  the  House  through  the 
sctivities  of  Congressman  Richard  Shelby 
on  the  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Congressman  Waxman  of 
California.  We  have  worked  closely  in  the 
last  few  yeans  with  Ccmgressman  Shelby  on 
important  issues  relating  to  pharmacy,  espe- 
cially Medicaid  issUes. 

NARD  was  worked  closely  with  Alsbama 
Senator  Heflin  since  he  wss  first  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  on  various 
projects  including  the  recently  enscted 
pharmacy  crime  bilL  I  must  emphasize  that 
at  numerous  critical  moments  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  on  the  pharmacy  crime  biU  Sen- 
ator Heflin  went  the  extra  mile  for  inde- 
pendent retaU  pharmacy.  For  example.  Just 
prior  to  the  final  Senate  passage  of  S.  422, 
when  NARD  needed  additional  time  to 
broaden  the  final  biU  to  include  aU  cases  in- 
volving weapmis  and  other  straigthenlng 
aspects.  Senator  Heflin  was  smong  several 
Senators  to  ask  the  Senate  leadership  tar 
the  extra  time  necessary  to  achieve  these 
Improvements. 

Indeed,  Senator  Heflin  noted  the  passage 
of  the  pharmacy  crime  blU  was,  to  use  his 
words,  "...  a  weU  earned  victory  for  NARD 
and  the  pharmacists  of  the  Nation."  Sena- 
tor Heflin  had  NARD's  statements  regard- 
ing the  pharmacy  crime  biU  inserted  into 
the  Congkbssional  Rsooas  including  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  important  role  played  by 
NARD's  poUtical  action  committee,  the  Na- 
tional. Association  of  Pharmacists'  PoUtical 
Action  Committee  (NAFPAC),  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

NARD  looks  forward  to  a  continued  close 
worldng  relationship  with  Senator  Heflin. 
Congressman  Shelby  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  delegation  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  who  do  such  a  good  Job  represent- 
ing "the  Heart  of  Dixie." 

nakd's  potukx  ooubse 

The  planners  of  today's  conference  have 
entitled  it  "Futur^  Trends  In  Health  Care 
and  Pharmacy  Services."  In  a  few  moments. 
I  wiU  address  some  future  trends  and  pro- 
vide you  with  NARD's  perspective  on  those 
trends. 

First.  I  dieem  it  appropriate  to  lay  the 
groundwoilc  for  NARD's  perspective  on 
these  issues. 

NARD's  future  eourse  wlU  be  charted  with 
one  clear  goal  in  mind:  To  ensure  the  surviv- 
al and  prosperity  of  the  Nation's  independ- 
ent retaU  pharmacists.  That  has  been 
NARD's  mission  since  1898,  and  that  re- 
mains our  mission  for  the  future. 

As  NARD's  new  executive  vice  president 
my  Job. is  weU  defined:  To  advance  the  cause 
of  the  independent  retaU  pharmacist.  It  is 
that  simple.  AU  of  our  current  and  future 
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pracraoM  and  acUviUM  wUl  be  put  to  that 
add  t«at.  Those  that  measure  up  wUl  be  sus- 
tained or  inaugurmted:  those  that  do  not. 
will  not. 

HARD'S  dT'*"  commitment  to  Inde- 
pendent retaO  phannacy  has  long  been  the 
tnie  souiee  of  the  orianlsatkm's  strength. 
Bwa^f  our  mission  Is  so  resolutely  clear. 
«c  can  raapood  quickly  and  take  dedstve 
action  on  behalf  of  our  members.  In  carry- 
twf  out  our  T"*— **"  NARO  will  work  with 
many  other  groups,  both  Inside  and  outside 
pharmacy.  We  wUl  collaborate  with  any 
group  If  that  effort  will  benefit  Independent 
retail  pharmacy.  In  these  dialogues.  It  is  In- 
erltaUle.  of  course,  that  we  will  disagree 
from  time  to  time.  But  we  will  respect  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  we  trust  they  wUl 
■how  similar  rrapcrt  for  our  opinions.  Ef f ec- 
Uve  action  In  Washington.  DC.  Just  ss  In 
Uttle  Rock.  AR.  or  any  other  State  capital, 
tnvohpea  ppalltlifT'  bulkttng.  NARO  will  seek 
to  buDd  new.  effective  coalitions  on  Issues 
and  future  trends  so  that  we  can  make  sure 
that  the  good  pharmaiclsts  of  this  country 
who  pay  their  dues  to  HARD  will  receive 
more  than  their  mmiey's  worth  In  benefit 
from  those  dues.  It  is  NARD's  lob  and  mine 
fervently  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  inde- 
pendnt  retaO  pharmacy  practice.  NARD's 
members  expect  that  of  us:  we  wlU  Uve  up  to 
their  expectations. 

Now  that  you  understand  my  frame  of  ref- 
erence, to  use  the  colloquial  expression, 
"where  I'm  coming  from."  let's  be  more  spe- 
cific and  address  some  "future  trends." 

PBABMSCT  SOIVICS  ADMUIlSTBATrVX 
OBOAinZATIOII 

With  the  emergence  of  various  new  forms 
of  health  care  driivery  such  ss  HMO's  and 
PFCB  we  must  find  ways  for  Independent 
retail  pharmacists  to  position  themselves  to 
compete  effectively  in  providing  pharmacy 
services.  For  a  long  period  df  time,  too  long 
in  fact,  every  article,  every  survey,  every 
optnloo  fffrirfw*  by  Individual  pharmarists 
and  pharmacy  leaders  have  Indicated  that 
the  number  one  issue  facing  pharmacy  is. 
has  been,  and  remains  "third-party  payment 
programs."  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a  subject 
more  ilsriissrrl  snd  cussed,  than  this  one. 
The  rhetoric  has  been  expansive,  the  emo- 
tions strongly  felt,  the  concerns  real,  the  fi- 
nancial pinch  even  more  real,  and  the  pro- 
posed solutloos  have  been.  well,  unfortu- 
nately. Just  as  numerous  as  their  failures. 
The  problem  not  only  remains.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

The  **'^''^"'  squeeae  on  Independent 
retaO  pharmacy  from  third-party  payment 
programs  wfll  continue  to  grow.  Faced  with 
pressure  from  all  sides  to  contain  health 
care  costs,  third-party  payment  programs 
wai  continue  to  push  and  pull  with  every 
means  possn>le  to  retard  the  growth  of 
health  care  costs.  The  initiation  on  October 
1.  IMS,  of  the  projective  payment  program 
for  Medleare  participating  hospitals  Is  a  day 
that  will  be  reoogniied  as  a  key  day  in 
health  care  cost  containment  programs, 
raced  with  the  reaUty  of  this  future  trend, 
let  us  diaeuas  what  pharmacy  has  done  and 
what  it  should  do. 

In  1971,  at  NARD's  request,  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  conducted  an 
exhaustive  series  of  hearings  on  the  threat 
to  retail  pharmacy  posed  by  third-party  pre- 
paid prescription  programs.  At  that  time. 
NARD  submitted  to  Congress  the  Prepaid 
Prescription  Program  Negotiation  Act.  and 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
wn— pi^KU  tMMiiM—  review  procedures.  The 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  each  Con- 
gress since.  At  the  heart  of  the  problem  ad- 


dressed by  that  legislation  are  the  legal  tm- 
pedimenU  blocking  independent  retail  phar- 
macisU  from  collectively  voicing  their  posl- 
Uon  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  pre- 
paid prescription  programs.  The  measure 
allows  a  narrow  antitrust  exemption  to 
permit  independent  retail  pharmacists  to 
negotiate  on  a  par  with  major  employers, 
imlons  and  other  purchasers  of  group  phar- 
macy services.  The  groundwork  on  this  leg- 
Islatkm  has  been  prepared,  the  legislation 
has  been  introduced,  snd  the  Congress  has 
been  made  aware  of  the  need.  NARD  will 
continue  to  pursue  this  case  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  independent  pharmacy. 

While  we  have  been  pursuing  this  matter 
In  the  Congress,  we  have  also  seen  some 
light  open  from  another  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment— the  Judicial  branch. 

The  key  issue,  or  at  least  one  of  the  key 
issues,  surrounding  the  third-party  payment 
program  problem  has  been  the  Imposition 
by  those  third-party  programs  of  a  "take-or- 
leave-lt.  here's-what-we-wlU-psjr-you-to-dls- 
pense"  fee.  Additionally,  through  the  bid- 
ding process,  independent  pharmaclsU  have 
been  dosed  out  of  partldpating  In  some 
third-party  payment  programs  because  the 
drugstore  chains,  with  more  locations,  have 
been  able  to  bid  to  provide  pharmacy  serv- 
ices to  some  third-party  payment  programs 
noting  that  their  multiple  stores  provide  in- 
dividuals partldpating  in  the  third-party 
plan  with  convenient  outlets.  Under  the 
antitrust  laws,  competing  pharmacists,  in 
other  words  Independent  retaU  pharmacists, 
have  been  unable  to  Join  together  to  address 
these  issues  by  agreeing  on  a  price  to  charge 
third-party  payers.  The  courts  have  consist- 
enUy  condemned  conduct  of  this  nature  as 
per  se  unlawful  price  fixing  by  competitors. 
This  approach  has  not  changed:  price 
fixing,  no  matter  what  the  purpose,  even  If 
it  Is  to  lower  prices,  is  per  se  illegal  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

However,  a  new  way  at  looking  at  this 
issue— and  hope  for  pharmacy— was  brought 
into  focus  as  a  result  of  a  decision  of  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  in  1M2.  In  a  case  origi- 
nating  in   ArlBona   lArUona  v.   Jfaricopa 
Cxnmtt  Medical  Sodett).  the  Court  essen- 
tially ruled  as  per  se  unlawful  price  fixing 
an  agreement  by  provider  members  of  the 
Maricopa    County    Medical    Association's 
Foundation  for  Medical  Care  setting  the 
ma^imiiwi  (ees  f or  medical  services  rendered 
to  policyholders  of  third-party  payers  ap- 
proved by  the  foundation.  While  the  Coiut 
made  this  ruling,  however.  It  also  provided 
some  guidance  for  the  future.  The  Court 
went  beyond  the  facU  of  the  case  snd  said 
that  there  were  ways  In  which  individual 
providers  can  group  together  to  address 
third-party  issues.  In  essence,  boiled  down 
to  iU  most  relevant  fact,  a  new  entity  must 
be  created  in  the  marketplace  as  a  compeU- 
tor  to  other  marketplace  entitles.  By  careful 
legal  craftsmanship,  this  new  entity  can  be 
formed    either    through    a    Joint    venture 
whereby  competitors  pool  their  capital  and 
share  the  risk  of  loss  as  well  as  the  opportu- 
nity for  profit  or  through  other  contrac- 
tural  means  such  ss  the  marketing  of  phar- 
macy services  through  a  Joint  sales  agency. 
As  a  result  of  this  decision  and  the  light  it 
sheds  on  the  Supreme  Court's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  circumstances  under  which  com- 
petitors can  get  together  to  address  third- 
party  payment  Issues.  NARD  has  been  re- 
viewing IU  possible  responses  tmder  this 
new  light.  A  growing  number  of  State  phar- 
macy associations  are  pursuing  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  competitive  entities  in  the 
marketplace  to  address  the  third-party  pay- 
ment issue. 


The  names  given  to  theoe  new  organte- 
tions  have  been  varied  and  creative  ranging 
from  calling  the  organisation  a  foundation, 
a  network,  a  PPO,  an  HMO,  and  so  on. 
NARD  has  grappled  with  the  various  terms 
and  has  decided  that  the  best  generic  term 
to  describe  these  organisations  Is  a  "phar- 
macy services  administrative  organisa- 
tion"—a  P8AO. 

In  a  meeting  in  Chicago  in  February, 
NARD  brought  together  legal  experts  and 
representatives  from  pharmacy  organisa- 
tions around  the  country  to  explore  the 
legal  ramifications  of  establishing  organisa- 
tions to  eaablt  pharmacists  to  compete  ef- 
fectively to  provide  pharmacy  services 
under  private  third-party  payment  pro- 
grams. The  one-day  forum  featured  presen- 
tations from  five  antitrust  experts  induding 
a  represenUtive  from  the  VS.  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  distilled  legal  wisdom  of  the  experts 
present  in  Chicago  suggests  that.  If  done 
properly,  there  are  ways  for  Independent 
retail  pharmacists  to  work  together  success- 
fully in  the  marketidsce  luder  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  Chicago  meeting,  attended  by  SUte 
executives  and  representatives  from  24 
States,  is  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  by 
NARO  to  provide  a  communications  net- 
work for  pharmadsU  working  on  collabora- 
tive agreemenU  on  the  State  and  local  level. 
A  fuU  report  of  the  Chicago  meeting  will 
appear  in  the  March  IMS  issue  of  the 
NARD  Journal.  The  May  1M4  issue  of  the 
Journal  reported  on  the  successful  inaugu- 
ration of  such  an  organisation  In  Denver. 

In  addition  to  meetings  of  this  nature. 
NARD  will  continue  to  keep  the  State  phar- 
macy associations  and  others  Informed  of 
developmenU  regarding  this  important  issue 
and  its  impact  on  one  of  pharmacy's  major 
problems.  We  are  also  pursuing  this  Issue  in 
other  ways  which  wUl  be  reported  In  the 
future. 

In  any  event,  let  us  hope  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  eff orU  underway  by  NARO  and  other 
pharmacy  organisations,  we  can  reverse  any 
negative  impacts  of  this  future  trend  on 
pharmacy  and  flimlnfit*  what  has  been  for 
too  long  one  of  pharmacy's  major  problems. 

UlfTAIX  HXALTH  CAM  COMRTITIOll 

Another  future  trend  is  the  increasing 
quantity  of.  and  chuiging  nature  of,  compe- 
tition in  health  care.  NARD  has  long  sup- 
ported competition  in  the  health  care  indus- 
try. Retail  pharmacy  has  always  been  and 
will  omtinue  to  be  a  highly  competitive 
field.  Competition  is  a  part  of  life:  iiuleed.  It 
is  the  "American  Way."  The  idea  of  devd- 
oping  the  proverbial  better  mousetrap  and 
providing  it  to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  cost 
with  more  service  Is  the  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can entrepreneurial  system.  NARD's  mon- 
bers  are  not  afraid  to  participate  in  such  an 
environment. 

However,  NARD's  role  has  been  to  insist 
that  competition  be  fsir.  The  V&  Supreme 
Court  recently  dedlned  to  review  a  decision 
in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  In  the  case  of  Portland  Retail  Drug- 
gisU  Association  v.  Kaiser  Foundation 
Health  Plan.  The  ninth  circuit  decision  per- 
mits non-profit  health  maintenance  organl- 
saticms  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  pur- 
chase presolption  drugs  at  discrimlnatorily 
low  prices  and  to  resell  them  to  both  HMO 
members  and  the  general  public  in  competi- 
tion with  retail  pharmacies,  induding 
NARO  members,  for-profit  hospitals,  and 
for-profit  HMO's.  NARO  and  other  pharma- 
cy organisations  filed  amicus  briefs  chal- 


lenging the  oi4nlon  of  the  DJB.  Nintb  Court 
of  Appeals  in  this  case,  not  from  the  stand- 
point that  tqe  case  invotves  competitian 
from  a  noiHirafit  HMO,  but  Cram  the  stand- 
point that  titere  was  unfair  competition 
that  results  fiom  HMO's,  such  as  Kaiser, 
misusing  a  limited  exemptlan  provided  by 
Congress  in  ItM  for  charitable  Instttutlona. 

NARD  has  Ifng  advocated  to  Coogreas  the 
need  to  revlae;the  non-profit  esonptloo  en- 
acted in  IMS.  This  recent  dedaion  by  the 
ninth  circuit,  a  circuit  viewed  by  many  at- 
torneys as  aberrant  on  many  legal  Issues, 
hlghll^ta  thf  need  that  HARD  has  ad- 
dressed before!  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Platibrm  Ccwunlttees  last  summer 
and  most  recently  In  testimony  several 
weeks  ago  to/the  DJS.  Senate. 

NARO  will  continue  to  express  these 
views  to  the  (Jongress;  there  is  need  for  an 
amendment  t<|  the  19SS  Non-PnfIt  Institu- 
tions Act  and  other  Federal  Uws.  NARD's 
long-sought  Ickialation  wUl  modify  Federal 
law  so  that  o^  those  institattoos  servtaig 
truly  charitable  patients  would  be  ^rampt 
from  the  price  discrimination  sanctions  of 
the  IMS  Robkison-Patman  Act  NARD  be- 
lieves that  Coivress  assisted  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  non-pfof It  HMO's  as  a  means  to  en- 
courage cooibMttion  with  other  forms  of 
health  care:  {Congress  did  not  intend  to 
grant  non-profit  HMO's  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantagf  over  for-profit  HMO's,  for 
profit  hospital  other  health  care  provides 
and  retail  pharmacists. 

NARD  wlU  cbntinue  to  sddress  this  future 
trend  before  a|l  appropriate  forums. 

^MX  HXALXR  CSBX 

Home  healti  care  is  another  major  trend 
in  health  caie  deUvery.  With  the  rapid 
aging  of  the  papulation— it  Is  w»imat#d  that 
the  over-SS  scapnent  of  the  papulation  wUl 
number  M  mlulon  by  IMO,  up  flrom  38  mO- 
llon  In  IMO— l|ie  opportunttiea  for  the  com- 
munity-based indepoident  pharmacist  are 
llmltiess.  A  sli^ificant  amount  of  NARD  re- 
sources have  oeen  dedicated  to  piwritii«nlnf 
the  Independelit  pharmacist  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully tar  this  market 

I  delivered  aihome  health  care  speech  yes- 
terday in  Cctmecticut  at  the  Northeast 
Pharmaceutic^  Conf  oence,  so  I  wUl  not  go 
over  that  terntory  again  today.  Suffice  to 
say  here  that  ilt  is  sn  extremely  important 
future  trend.  )  will  be  pleased  to  supply  to 
any  of  you  wHo  request  It  a  copy  of  the  re- 
marks I  deUve^  yesterday  in  Connecticut, 
which  addresstod  extensively  the  subject  of 
home  health  ckn. 

OORCLDStOH 

Now  in  conclusion— and  I  will  condude  on 
a  most  Important  note— I  must  emphasize 
political  involilement  by  pharmacists. 

I  do  not  meah  to  be  preaching  to  the  choir 
here  today.  I  ^m  fully  aware  of  the  Involve- 
ment by  AlabSma  pharmacists  in  establish- 
ing a  potoit  lAlahama  pharmacy  pcditical 
action  commltiee.  I  am  also  reminded  of  the 
successful  inviilvement  by  *'«»^""  pharma- 
cists here  in  Jefferson  Coun^  in  Judicial 
matters  resuiahig  in  the  important  Jeffer- 
son County  dodsion  applying  antitrust  laws 
to  entities  of  the  State  government.  No 
matter  what  the  future  trend  and  what  op- 
portunities it  presents.  If  pharmacists  are 
not  involved  ia  the  political  process  our  po- 
tential will  ne#er  be  reached. 

What  does  Involvement  in  this  political 
process  mean?i  It  meaiu  helping  elect  public 
officials  by  co|itributing  time  and  money  to 
their  campaigns;  it  means  keeping  your 
elected  representatives  current  on  pharma- 
cy podtlons  o*  issues:  it  means  challenging 


the  dadalons  of  public  officials  if  they  are 
improperty  made— in  short,  it  means  con- 
tndlfaig  your  own  destiny. 

NARD  has  a  history  of  political  involve- 
ment: we  will  continue  to  emphasise  Its  im- 
portance. The  moat  important  future  trend 
Is  that  pharmacists  are  gaining  control  of 
thdr  own  destiny!  I  caimot  think  of  a  better 
way  to  dose  my  remarks  than  with  that 
positive  attitude! 


IRS  VEHICLE  LOOGINO 
REQUIREMENT 

BCr.  PRES8LER.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  set  now  on  repealing  the  require- 
ment to  record  all  vehicle  miles  on  a 
trip-by-trip  basis.  It  is  ridiculous.  For 
example,  a  farm  pick-up  truck  which 
almost  never  leaves  the  farm  is  re- 
quired to  be  recorded  on  every  little 
trip  it  makes.  That  includes  from  the 
barn  to  the  field:  from  the  com  field 
to  the  wheat  field;  and  from  the 
oowyard  to  the  hogbam.  That  makes 
for  an  interesting  log.  I  am  sive  some 
IRS  auditor  will  enjoy  reading  it.  But 
it  will  result  in  no  increased  revenue  to 
the  JJ JB.  Treasury.  And  it  makes  farm- 
ers, small  businessmen,  and  others 
very  mad.  We  must  repeal  this  rule 
now.  Senator  Dole  says  there  is 
almost  no  objection,  so  let  us  move  it 
now.  We  must. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  FORMER 
SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Sam  J.  Einrin.  Jr.,  served  in  this  Cham- 
ber as  the  U.S.  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  20  years  before  he  retired 
in  1974.  Although  he  is  no  longer  a 
Member  of  this  body,  his  thoughts, 
wlsdmn,  and  ideas  are  still  being 
shared  with  us  today.  Most  recently. 
Senator  Ervin  published  his  autobiog- 
raphy outlining  not  only  to  20  years  of 
service  devoted  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  but 
also  the  factors  and  events  that 
formed  and  shaped  him  into  the  hard- 
woridng,  driven  and  righteous  man 
that  he  is. 

Senator  Ervln's  book.  "Preserving 
The  CotutUnUon.  An  Autobiograj^y  of 
Senator  Sam  Ervin,"  was  recently  re- 
viewed in  the  January  1985,  edition  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Bar  Quarter- 
ly, by  Clifton  W.  Everett,  Jr.,  attorney 
at  law.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  very  favorable  book 
review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Paasmvixo  the  Cowstitutiow,  ah 

ADTOBIOOaAFHT  OF  Sekatok  Sam  Esvui 

A  reading  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr's 
autobiography  will  reveal  one  significant 
fact,  the  image  that  Senator  Sam  has  of 
iitiM*if  ia  the  identical  image  that  has  been 
lauded  and  revered  by  all  of  his  friends,  as- 
sociates, colleagues,  and  the  public  because 
of  his  attributes  of  humility,  integrity,  intd- 
lect,  devotion  to  duty,  and  love  for  his  coun- 
try Mid  the  Constitution  under  which  It  is 
governed.  It  is  evident  that  from  his  first 


awareness  of  himself  as  a  person  he  experi- 
enced no  problems  of  self-identlflcatlon.  He 
was  Messed  with  parents  who  filled  his 
youthful  years  with  love  and  care  and  in  the 
biblical  sense  broufht  him  up  in  the  way 
that  he  should  go.  He  was  endowed  by  his 
father,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  his  home 
town  of  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  and  his 
mother  with  a  devotion  to  honor  and  duty. 
He  was  taught  to  reverence  the  Saint  James 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  In  which  he 
became  knowledgeable,  to  be  steqied  In  the 
rlsssirs.  and  to  underrtand  the  history  and 
the  government  of  nations,  esperially  that 
of  the  United  States.  Above  all  be  was 
tau^t  the  importance  of  the  unambiguous 
rule  of  law  necessary  to  an  orderly  sodety 
and  a  deep  and  abiding  understanding  ot 
and  devotkm  to  our  Federal  Republic  and 
the  Constitution  by  which  It  was  established 
snd  imder  which  it  is  governed.  In  the  main 
the  preservation  of  both  by  a  skilled,  fear- 
less, and  aealous  advocate,  prepared  to  give 
his  entire  life  to  this  cause.  Just  as  he  was 
on  the  battlefields  of  France,  is  what  this 
book  is  about. 

Senator  Ervin.  now  in  his  dgbty-dglith 
year,  was  bom  in  Mcnganton.  North  Caroll- 
mi.  September  27.  ISM.  the  son  of  «■»«"*'  J. 
Ervin,  lawyer,  and  his  wife.  Laura  Theresa 
Poe.  Any  reader  of  this  autobiography  can 
have  no  doubt  of  Senator  Sam's  detennlna- 
tion  to  never  withdraw  from  the  constitu- 
tional battle  until  he  abides  with  those  de- 
parted preservers  of  the  Constitution  In 
that  bouse  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in 
the  heavens. 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr..  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  June  11. 
1954,  after  an  illustrious  career  as  a  scddier 
in  Worid  War  I,  a  legislator,  a  Jurist  oo  both 
the  trial  and  appellate  benches,  and  as  a 
person  long  recognteed  to  be  in  the  fore- 
fnmt  of  North  Carolina's  leaders.  The  date 
of  his  oath  taking  is  noteworthy.  It  oocnrred 
on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  the  most  significant 
and  farreaChing  developments  In  ooostitu- 
titmal  government  since  John  Marshall  won 
the  acomtance  of  the  United  Statea  Su- 
preme Court's  authority  to  be  the  final  arbi- 
ter of  the  ConstitutioiL  This  autobiography 
recounts  chronologically  those  constitution- 
al developments,  the  iHlndpals  involved. 
Senator  Stem's  dMp  aixl  abiding  concern  for 
what  he  viewed  as  a  frontal  assult  upon  con- 
stitutional government,  and  his  constant 
and  detnmined  efforts  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  constitution  from  what  he  views 
to  be  a  Supreme  Court  which  "commits 
gross  linguistic  mayhem  upon  the  plain  and 
uruunbiguous  words  of  the  Constitution  and 
,  an  act  of  Cmgress". 

One  caimot  read  his  speeches  included  in 
this  book  made  cm  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
seeking  to  preserve  as  he  put  It  "the  unam- 
blglous  and  plain  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" without  admiration  and  awe  for  the 
magnitude  of  his  Intellect,  the  power  of  his 
reasoning,  and  his  underrtanding  of  consti- 
tutional law.  AlUiough  in  each  his  serious- 
ness of  purpose  is  never  in  doubt,  he  so  con- 
structed his  speeches  and  spiced  them  vrith 
humor  that  many  of  his  colleagues  were 
persuaded  to  his  view  and  the  oppodtion  ac- 
corded htan  love,  respect,  and  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  politioally  inhibited  were  in 
covert  agreement. 

The  reader  will  be  compelled  to  admit  the 
consistency  of  Senator  Sam's  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  He  did  not  consider 
Brown  vs.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka  a  Judicial  aberration.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  convinced  him  that 
it  guarantees  equality  to  all  dtlsens.  But  he 
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wu  dimuiyed  at  the  forced  buainc  of  Uttle 
children  mandated  by  Swann  vs.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenbun  Board  of  Education  "which  de- 
creed that  the  Constitution  Is  color  con- 
scious, and  nnctlona  the  use  of  race  to 
bestow  special  privileges— on  members  of 
racial  minorities  and  to  deprive  other  Amer- 
icans of  fundamental  rlshts  to  make  such 
special  privUetes  effecUve".  This  same  in- 
terpretation he  places  upon  the  various  dvU 
rights  cases  which  he  maintains  give  some 
dtlvns  more  rights  than  others.  Likewise, 
he  sees  compulsory  unionism  as  a  doctrine 
which  "negates  a  dUson's  freedom  to  exer- 
cise an  inherent  right  to  use  his  Ood  given 
faculties  and  determine  for  himself  without 
coercion  from  employers,  labor  organisa- 
tions or  law  whether  or  not  he  will  become  a 
dues  paying  member  of  a  labor  union".  But, 
he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  and  therefore  approved 
the  so  called  "Prayer  in  School"  cases 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
sees  UmiUtions  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  the  ri^t  to  ball  to  be  a  direct  affront  to 
the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 

As  Senator  Sam  says,  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  Watergate.  However,  the  section 
on  Watergate  exhlbiU  Senator  Sam's  right- 
eous indignation  at  the  invasion  of  and  the 
total  disregard  for  the  Constitution  by  the 
Chief  KxecuUve  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
his  top  aides.  The  performance  of  Senator 
Sam  in  conducting  a  fair  and  Impartial 
hearing  into  Watergate  with  the  fierce  de- 
termination to  root  out  the  facts  and  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  public  en- 
deared him  to  the  people  who  accorded  him 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  effective 
and  aealous  defender  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  no  one  can  doubt  that  this 
was  the  high  water  mark  of  his  career. 

The  motto  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
emblaaoned  on  iU  seal.  "SMe  Quam  Videri". 
applies  equally  to  Samuel  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  Any 
reader  of  his  autobiography  wiU  realize  that 
Senator  Sam  never  needs  to  posture  or  act 
out  an  image  role.  He  Icnows  who  he  is  and 
he  knows  to  whom  he  owes  his  allegiance— 
to  Ood.  to  his  neighbor,  to  country,  and  to 
the  Constitution.  The  story  is  told  that 
during  Watergate  while  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  agents  were  turning  every 
stone  in  the  life  of  Senator  Sam  to  disoover 
any  worms  beneath,  an  Investigator  came  to 
Burke  County  to  see  how  much  dirt  could 
be  accumulated  on  Senator  Sam.  Having 
had  no  success  whatsoever  In  uncovering 
any  scandalous  or  damag1''g  Information 
about  Senator  Sam,  be  approached  one  of 
Burke  County's  rural  resldenU  and  asked  if 
he  knew  of  anything  bad  about  Senator 
Sam.  The  response  was  "NO".  "Tou  mean  to 
say  he  has  lived  all  of  his  life  in  this  area 
and  never  done  anything  bad?"  The  re- 
sponse was  "he  mought.  but  I  never  heerd 
teU  of  It." 

This  biography  is  very  readable,  charm- 
ingly written  with  all  of  Senator  Ervin's 
skill  and  humor,  and.  most  importantly,  in- 
formaUve  of  a  significant  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  and  of  the  Constitution. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  widely  read  as  it  deserves 
to  be  and  especially  It  should  be  required 
reading  in  our  public  schools  which  now-a- 
days  tHki  to  eschew  the  Importance  of  his- 
tory. 
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VISIT  OF  PRESIDENT  RAUL 
ALFONSIN  OF  ARGENTINA 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Argentina.  His 


Excellency  Raul  Alfonsln.  addressed  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  this 
morning.  His  remarks  were  eloquent, 
visionary,  and  instructive  for  us.  He 
expressed  in  a  persuasive  way  the 
mature  perspective  that  the  fates  of 
all  nations  of  this  hemisphere  are  in- 
extricably intertwined  and  that  the 
survival  of  democracy  in  our  hemi- 
sphere depends,  in  many  ways,  on 
common  action. 

President  Alfonsln  represents  a  very 
welcome  example  of  a  political  move- 
ment on  the  South  American  conti- 
nent over  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
During  that  period,  three  nations  on 
the  southern  continent— Argentina. 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay— have  replaced 
military  regimes  with  democratic  gov- 
ernments. His  remarks  today  are  a  vig- 
orous defense  of  the  democratic  form 
of  government  in  our  hemisphere,  as 
well  as  a  wuning  of  the  fragile  nature 
of  democracy  in  the  face  of  the  diffi- 
cult cliallenges  posed  by  social  injus- 
tice, repression,  and  authoritarianism. 

The  Government  of  Argentina, 
under  President  Alfonsln's  leadership, 
is  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  repair 
the  damage  caused  by  8  years  of  mili- 
tary dictatorship— a  period  when  Ar- 
gentina was  plunged  into  political  and 
economic  chaos  and  ended  in  Ul-fated 
military  action.  This  process  will  take 
time,  but  It  is  very  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  Alfonsln  government  has  sur- 
vived and  is  working— for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  now. 

Mr.  President,  President  Alfonsln  re- 
minds us  of  one  unassailable  reality- 
he  states  that: 

Independently  of  the  virtues  and  defects 
of  the  alliance  for  progress  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  elapsed  in  which  no  coherent 
and  long-range  impulse  has  emerged  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  we 
have  tended  to  neglect  the  Americas 
while  we  focused  on  others,  and  per- 
haps less  strategically  vital  areas  of 
the  globe.  In  this  hemisphere,  we  have 
been  fixated  on  the  agonies  of  Central 
America  and  on  fashioning  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  United  States  in  that 
region.  We  have,  perhaps,  not  paid 
careful  enough  attention  to  the  good 
news  that  has  been  emerging  political- 
ly, further  South— first  In  Argentina, 
and  with  the  last  several  months  In 
Brazil  and  Uniguay. 

President  Alfonsln  does  us  a  service 
to  remind  us  of  our  responsibilities, 
and.  as  well,  the  opportuniticis  that 
present  themselves  in  our  own  back- 
yard. I  hope  that  there  may  be  ways 
that  we  in  the  Congress  can  help  to 
expand  our  basic  relations  with  these 
new  democracies— in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  cross-fertilization. 
as  well  as  in  the  economic  and  political 
spheres. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  delivered  by  President  Alfon- 
sln this  morning  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

(March  20. 1985.  Washington.  DCl 

ASMUBS     DiUVnUD     ST     RA1>L     ALTOMSill, 

PBSsnuHT  or  ABonrmiA,  to  a  Joiot  Mskt- 
iMO  or  THK  Coinnns  or  trx  Umns  Statxs 
or  Amxkica 

Thank  you  for  your  warm  welcome.  As 
former  Deputy  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  I 
cannot  but  express  the  emotion  I  feel  ad- 
dressing the  honorable  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  a  symbol  of  the  republican, 
federal  and  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  name  of  the  Argentine  nation  I 
salute  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people  and  offer  my  heartfelt  homage  to 
this  institution  that  manifests  the  ideals 
and  interests  of  the  American  people,  their 
desire  for  freedom  and  their  respect  for 
human  rights. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
expect  from  a  democratic  Argentina  sinceri- 
ty, perseverence  and  solidarity  to  sustain 
from  the  South  of  America  those  funda- 
mental ideals  which  our  countries  share: 
justice  and  freedom.  As  well  as  rationality 
and  maturity  expressed  in  predictable  atti- 
tudes. 

Since  our  Independence  we  Argentines 
have  always  believed  that  we  have  inherited 
a  culture  and  a  body  of  ideals  centered  on 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 

But  we  also  belong  irreversibly  to  Latin 
America,  that  great  differentiated  reality  of 
the  West.  From  this  region  of  the  world,  to- 
gether with  other  Latin  countries,  we  have 
been  developing  a  universe  of  values  and  as- 
piraUons  that  define  a  particular  way  of  be- 
longing in  the  world. 

This  is  what  drives  us  to  avoid  that  the 
negative  consequences  of  the  strategic  con- 
tradictions that  are  germane  to  the  East- 
West  struggle  be  added  to  the  problems  of 
underdevelopment.  Nonetheless  we  do  not 
live  outside  of  history  or  beyond  geography. 
We  sluue  with  you  the  same  ideals  and  we 
feel  associated  in  the  common  enterprise  of 
sustaining  the  ideals  and  forms  of  social  and 
political  organization  that  are  found  in  our 
countries. 

We  are  democratic  because  democracy 
presupposes  the  freedom  of  the  human 
being  and  makes  him  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
politics  and  the  master  of  his  destiny. 

We  are  democratic  because  democracy 
works  on  behalf  of  human  dignity,  that  Is  to 
say  for  freedom  and  justice. 

We  are  democratic  because  democracy 
presupposes  love  and  peace,  while  dictator-' 
ship  and  war  propose  hate. 

We  are  democratic  because  we  are  moral 
and  that  is  why  our  political  project  Is  a 
moral  enterprise. 

Let  me  state  clearly:  I  hold  democracy  to 
be  the  only  form  of  social  organization  that 
allows  man  his  dignity  because  democractic 
government  Is  baaed  on  ethical  values. 

Here  in  the  United  SUtes.  the  most  ad- 
vanced society  of  the  world,  iwlltlcs  is  an 
ethical  struggle.  And  so  It  Is  today  in  Argen- 
tina, a  nation  once  again  proud  of  itself. 
This  is  what  we.definiUvely  share. 

Toqueville  knew  that  a  country  could  be 
strong  only  if  it  was  based  on  the  liberty 
and  well-being  of  iU  people  and  that  peace 
Is  a  prerequisite  for  greatness  and  prosperi- 
ty. We  Argentines  as  do  all  lAtin  Americans, 
perceive  these  words  to  be  a  precise  sUte- 
ment  of  our  predicament.  We  know  only  too 
well  of  our  own  efforts  to  consolidate  de- 
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mocracy  and  dissipate  the  suspicion  and 
mistrust  of  bne  another  that,  in  the  past, 
have  given  tray  to  sterile  and  artificial  dis- 
putes. 

With  the  'aim  of  attaining  these  objec- 
tives, and  wiih  the  help  of  his  holiness  Pope 
John  Paul  tl,  Argentina  has  recently  re- 
solved, in  a  peaceful  way,  a  century  old  ter- 
ritorial dispite  with  the  RepubUc  of  Chfle. 
This  is  howl  our  country  demonstrates  to 
the  international  community  that  ito  com- 
mitment to  0eace  is  manifeated  by  concrete 
and  decisive  lacto  in  our  natkmal  life. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  so- 
lution was  n^t  the  result  of  an  isolated  ded- 
sion  made  hi  my  government,  it  was  ratified 
overwhelmiitely  by  the  Argentine  people  in 
a  democratic  consulUtlon. 

Our  goveriment  and  our  people  desire  to 
resolve  in  pe«ce  the  country's  conflicts.  This 
same  resolution  motivates  us -with  respects 
to  the  issue; of  the  Malvtnas,  South  Sand- 
which  and  S^uth  Georgia  '"fands 

The  delay  In  solving  this  controversy  pro- 
duces intemitional  intranquillty  for  it  nour- 
ishes a  situation  of  tension,  it  creates  a  criti- 
cal focal  polttt  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
danger  that  both  our  territory  as  well  as  the 
area  in  gen^  wiU  find  itself  involved  in 
strategic  plaas  alien  to  our  region. 

Our  conviction  about  the  righU  of  the  Ar- 
gentine reptiblic  will  not  rttmiiMth  with  the 
passage  of  ti«ie. 

Our  will  t«  resolve  the  question  of  sover- 
eignty by  mpans  of  a  frank  and  complete 
dialogue  witb  the  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom— which  will  indude  the  legitimate 
intereste  of  the  island  population— will  not 
be  altered,  dtapite  the  reiterated  British  re- 
fusals to  en0«e  in  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue. 

The  peace  that  we  are  attempting  to 
strengthen  la  the  region  and  in  the  world  is 
a  peace  thai;  not  only  erradlcatea  conflicts 
and  wars,  it  Uso  seeks  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
important  retources  so  necessary  to  our  bat- 
tered econ<Hiiies  that  otherwise  would  nour- 
ish an  arms  liace  and  spread  distnist  Within 
this  perspective  peace  and  disarmament  are 
necessary  to  consolidate  our  institutions  and 
to  assure  tl»t  the  efforte  of  our  peoples 
strengthen  bbth  liberty  and  prosperity. 

But  this  regional  effort  will  not  be 
enough.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  disten- 
sion among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
Latin  Amerioa  Is  not  an  Island.  And  Just  as 
we  are  comniitted  by  our  I  drain  and  convic- 
tions which  constitute  western  dvOlsatlon. 
we  are  also  committed  to  materialise  the 
often  frustrated  hopes  of  our  peoples. 

Without  greater  justice  in  the  distribution 
of  the  worldte  resources,  without  establish- 
ing more  equitable  relations  in  international 
commerce  arid  without  a  common  effort  to 
strengthen  f(ee  sodeties.  that  international 
peace  which  Ve  all  desire  wfll  be  at  risk. 

This  is  one  more  reason  why  we  are  eaax- 
mltted  to  peace  and  disarmament,  which, 
added  to  the  essential  demand  for  survival 
has  inspired  tey  government  to;  formulate  a 
recent  international  call,  together  with  five 
other  nation^  in  New  DelhL 

Our  AmeriJBa  needs  democracy,  develop- 
ment and  sedurity.  Two  fundamental  causes 
conspire  today  against  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives: the  situation  in  Central  America 
and  the  social  and  econcMnic  conditions  in 
Latin  Americaa.  According  to  our  concep- 
tion, and  I  wish  to  emphasise  this  fact, 
these  difficulties  cannot  be  faced  in  Isola- 
tion nor  resolved  in  a  unilateral  manner. 
Peace.  devel<fmient,  democracy,  and  securi- 
ty are  today  at  risif  because  of  the  Central 
American  crisis.  You  all  are  aware  of  the 


mediate  causes  that  give  rise  to  this  situa- 
tion: authoritarianism,  flagrant  social  injus- 
tices, misery.  In  summary,  the  absence  of 
political  and  economic  partidp^km  has 
generated  the  inevitable  sequel  of  violence, 
war  and  insecurity. 

The  Jackson  report  presents  the  Issue 
with  precision: 

"The  people  of  Central  America  have 
lived  too  long  with  poverty,  derivation  and 
violence.  The  current  turmoil  must  not  be 
allowed  to  shatter  their  hopes  for  a  brighter 
future.  They  have  endured  too  many  gen- 
erations of  misrule  to  let  their  aspirations 
for  democratic  political  development  be 
dashed  in  this  generation  on  the  rocks  of 
fear,  division  and  violence.  Not  least  their 
own  security  and  ours  must  no  longer  be 
threatened  by  hostile  powers  which  seek  ex- 
pansion of  influence  through  exploiUtion 
of  misery." 

We  must  not  allow  that  this  analysis  be 
true  a  decade  from  now  in  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Let  us  bring  together  the  necessary  po- 
litical will  and  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  which  confronts  us,  so  that  the 
drama  of  history  be  not  the  prophecy  of  the 
future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  problem 
of  Central  America  affects  the  continent  as 
a  whole.  In  order  to  assure  ite  democratic 
future  we  must  draw  on  past  experience. 

How  can  we  break  the  cyde  of  violence 
that  has  bled  the  continent  over  the  last 
decades?  We  have  seen  that  neither  authori- 
tarian regimes  nor  revolutionary  insurgency 
can  resolve  our  problems.  Experience  shows 
us  that  the  strengthening  of  democracy, 
progress  and  the  prosperity  of  our  peoples 
and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent 
induding  that  of  the  United  States  are  inti- 
mately Interwined.  Starting  from  this 
premise,  we  must  find  the  practical  solu- 
tk»8  to  Immediately  address  the  two  prob- 
lems that  we  face  today. 

The  nrst  chaUenge  is  the  Central  Ameri- 
can question.  We  think  the  central  question 
here  Is  how  to  reach  an  immediate  solution 
that  will  not  compromise  permanent  solu- 
tions for  the  future. 

My  government  supports  the  efforts  of 
the  Ooncadora  group,  which  is  the  appropri- 
ate mechanism  for  finding  a  stable  solution 
for  the  Central  American  countries.  We  be- 
lieve this  search  should  be  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing criteria. 

First:  The  prindple  of  self-determination 
as  recognized  contemporary  international 
law^  freely  exercised  through  the  wlU  of  the 
majority. 

Second:  The  existence  of  Pluralistic  De- 
mocrades. 

Third:  The  principles  of  territorial  integri- 
ty and  ;ion-intervention  should  be  respected 
and  universally  applied.  This  means  that 
they  should  not  be  invoked  in  a  one-sided 


Fourth:  There  should  be  specific  guaran- 
tees that  the  countries  of  the  region  will  not 
meddle  in  one  another's  affairs. 

Fifth:  There  should  be  no  military  instal- 
lations or  mechanisms  that  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  any  of  our  countries. 

The  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Central  America,  the  consolidation  of  the 
democratic  processes  throughout  the  conti- 
nent and  the  security  of  a  hemivhere  that 
wanU  to  preserve  its  style  of  life,  depend  on 
adequate  solutions. 

Even  though  this  is  a  task  that  requires 
■n  immediate  and  effective  response,  other 
dangers  threaten  our  hemisphere.  Vast  sec- 
tors of  the  region  are  submitted  to  unac- 
ceptable living  conditions,  this  obvious  in- 


justice can  generate  instability  and  social 
disorder. 

This  danger  Is  not  an  exclusive  concern  of 
Latin  Americans,  it  is  a  question  that  must 
affect  the  hemivhere  as  a  whole,  and  not 
only  for  reasons  of  solidarity,  but  also,  as  in 
the  case  of  Central  America,  for  reasons  of 
security. 

In  the  region  social  conflicU  have  had  two 
nefarious  solutions. 

They  have  dther  been  drowned  in  repres- 
sion or  used  to  create  the  conditicns  of  an 
armed  insurrection.  In  both  cases  human 
dignity,  freedom,  individual  InitlaUve  have 
been  seriously  damaged,  and  so  have  the 
tranquility,  the  peace  and  the  security  of 
the  hemisphere. 

Thus  the  second  chaUenge  consisU  in  un- 
derstanding the  situation  and  acting  togeth- 
er, so  that  this  time  it  wiU  be  a  democratic 
alternative  that  will  resolve  in  a  definitive 
fashion  the  social  situation  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

This  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  Latin 
Americans,  but  it  is  also  the  responsibility 
and  need  of  every  donocracy  in  the  heml- 
q>here. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  in  this  chamber 
former  Argentine  president  Arturo  FtondizI 
addressed  the  drama  of  millions  of  deprived 
Latin  Americans.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  hemispheric  security  was 
to  be  found  in  the  suffering  and  frustration 
of  the  masses.  Is  not  the  painful  expolenoe 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  suffldent  to  com- 
prehend the  enormous  cost  of  imUniritiy  the 
issue  of  security,  development  and  democra- 
cy? 

Nonetheless  there  is  hope  in  the  consist- 
ent tendency  towards  democracy  in  the  con- 
tinent. Democracy  is  the  only  alternative  to 
social  upheavaL  It  Is  tiie  only  system  capa- 
ble of  providing  human  dignity.  Therefore  it 
is  better  positioned  to  carry  out  the  struggle 
against  terrible  social  ills  such  as  narcotics 
traffic. 

Today  we  are  persuaded  of  the  need  to 
begin  considering  the  debt  problem  together 
with  the  governments  of  the  creditor  coun- 
tries. The  debt  problem  does  not  only  con- 
cern intematiimal  financial  institutions  and 
commercial  banks.  The  eleven  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  meeting  in  the  dty  of  Carta- 
gena in  June  of  1984  emitted  a  Joint  state- 
ment pointing  out  the  seriousness  of  this 
external  dependency.  We  also  communioit- 
ed  this  fact  to  the  industrialized  countries. 

Our  country's  external  debt  constitutes  a 
political  fact  that  demands  the  collabora- 
tion of  responsible  goveinmenU  to  find  a 
new  horizon  of  solidarity  and  cooperation 
that  will  provide  a  greater  security  to  the 
world  economic  order.  This  wHl  provide  as 
with  greater  confidence  that  will  secure  in  a 
definitive  fashion  the  following  ideal  of  our 
culture:  a  free  and  democratic  way  of  life 
through  which  future  generations  will  be 
assured  of  a  real  authentic  equality  of  op- 
portunity. This  is  our  challenge. 

A  democratic  pluralistic  and  independent 
sodety  for  Argentina  is  not  only  in  our  own 
interest,  it  is  also  beneficial  for  the  perma- 
nent interesU  of  the  United  States.  It  is  In- 
dispensable for  the  stability  of  the  region 
that  peace  be  assured  through  democracy 
and  development. 

Our  security  Is  based  as  much  on  military 
defense  as  on  the  dissemination  of  the 
values  that  give  life  to  this  sodety.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  number  of  countries  tiiat 
uphold  these  values  Increase  and  that  more 
and  more  peoples  be  willing  to  defend  them. 
An  eventual  failure  of  the  new  democracies 
of  Latin  America,  that  is  to  say  of  these  new 
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models  of  society  in  the  continent.  wiU  have 
grmve  consequences  for  the  region,  including 
the  United  States. 

That  Is  why  I  request  a  special  under- 
T^y«^«g  from  the  Senators  and  RepresenU- 
tlves  meeUng  here  today  and  fram  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  That  is  why 
the  principal  purpose  of  my  visit  is  to  em- 
phastae  the  convergence  between  our  coun- 
tries and  our  common  Interests  so  that  even- 
tual dtagreements  or  different  Judgements 
win  not  place  in  doubt  the  basic  relations 
and  the  lasuntlsl  understanding  between  us. 
Independently  of  the  virtues  and  def  ecu 
of  the  alliance  for  progress  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  dapaed  in  which  no  coherent 
and  «««g  range  h^r*'***  b»  emerged  to  re- 
solve the  problens  of  the  hemisphere. 

During  this  long  lapse  of  time  three  issues 
have  been  connected  to  one  another  hemi- 
spheric security,  eoooomlc  development  and 
the  wHWfflMii**~'  of  democracy.  Pram  this 
momsBt  on  we  should  begin  the  Joint  task 
of  relating  these  issues  in  our  understanding 
of  reality  to  make  them  compatible  with 
one  another. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  a  great 
Argentine  Intelectual  and  politician.  Juan 
PsMtlilTi  Alberdl  who  estaMlshed  the  foun- 
datioiH  of  our  constitution  said:  ".  .  .  The 
time  of  the  heroes  has  passed,  we  enter 
today  the  age  of  "«■"'■»**'  sense.  Oreatness 
in  America  to  not  the  greatness  of  Napoleon, 
it  ki  the  greatness  of  Washington  who  does 
not  represent  mOltary  victory  but  rather 
(nosperlty,  growth,  organintlon  and  peace. 
He  Is  the  hero  of  order  In  Uberty. 
It  is  this  thought  today  I  make  my  own. 
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dow  to  competing  In  the  NAIA  na- 
tional tournament.  With  a  season 
record  of  26  wins  to  9  loeses.  they  only 
grudgingly  made  way  for  Fort  Hays 
State  to  go  to  the  nationals.  In  an 
overtime  game  at  the  District  10 
finals.  But  I  know  Coach  Chipman 
and  the  Washburn  "Ichabods"  were 
cheering  on  these  fellow  Kansans  de- 
fending their  title  at  Kansas  City. 

The  Port  Hays  SUte  Tigers  deserve 
our  praise  and  best  wishes  for  their 
hard  work  during  this  championship 
season.  Under  the  guidance  of  Coach 
Bill  Morse,  they  have  met  their  oppo- 
nents from  across  the  country  and 
won  through  extraordinary  skill,  disci- 
pline, and  determination.  They  are 
Kansas' winning  team. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  [Mr. 
DnrroHl.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


will  be  the  case  and  when  I  have  com- 
pleted my  contacts  I  will  inform  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FORT  EUITS  STATE  TIGERS  WIN 
NAIA  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  last  night's  victory  by 
the  Tigers  basketball  team  from  Fort 
Hays  State  Unhrerslty  of  Hays.  KS.  at 
the  Natkmal  Association  of  Intercolle- 
giate Athletics  [NAIA]  naUonal  cham- 
pionships in  Kansas  City.  Fort  Hays 
came  out  on  top  in  an  overtime  game 
that  gave  the  Tigers  their  second  con- 
seiutive  championship  title.  This  tal- 
ented team  proved,  once  again,  that 
they  are  among  the  top  college  basket- 
ball teams  in  the  Nation  and  No.  1  in 
the  NAIA. 

Of  course,  in  any  competition,  one 
team  must  take  second  place  and  I 
regret  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Texas  may  not  be  as 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  cham- 
ploi^ilp  finals  as  I  am.  Wayland  Bap- 
tist College,  of  Plalnvlew,  TX,  gave  the 
Tigers  a  run  for  their  money,  but  lost 
the  title  to  a  last  second  shot.  As  the 
ball  rolled  around  the  rim  with  the 
buoer  sounding,  it  might  have  been  a 
good  time  to  make  a  wager  with  my 
good  friends  from  Texas,  but  I  sup- 
pose I  missed  that  opportimity.  In- 
stead. I  might  give  them  a  tip  for  next 
year's  match— I  made  a  "good  luck" 
call  to  the  Fbrt  Hays  coach  before  the 
game.  Next  year,  perhaps  they  will 
want  to  weigh  the  odds  in  the  same 
manner. 

I  might  alio  mention  that  another 
great  TTantn'  team— Washburn  Uni- 
versity, my  alma  mater— came  very 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CONTROL  OF  TIME  ON  SENATE 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  75 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  the  BCX 
appropriation  resolution,  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  desig- 
nate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Senator  SnvKus]  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  time  for  the  proponents 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Senator  Hattxild]  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  time  for  the  opponents  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Tes,  I  ylMd. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  in  the  process  at 
this  moment  of  attempting  to  deter- 
mine who  on  our  side  should  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  time.  I  will  know  this  later. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
If  there  is  some  way  to  reduce  the 
total  time.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  wants  to  spend 
some  time  on  the  appropriation  be- 
cause the  appropriation  process  is  an 
important  segment.  But  it  may  be  that 
we  could  reduce  the  total  time  and 
then  move  on  to  the  African  famine 
relief  bilL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bdr.  President,  I  hope  we 
on  this  side  could  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  We  are  attempting  at  this 
time  to  determine  whether  or  not  that 


FUNDING  FOR  PROCUREMENT 
OF  MX  MISSILES 

Mr.  STEVENa  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  75,  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  Joint  resolution  <&J.  Res.  75)  to 
further  approve  the  obllgaticoi  of  funds 
made  available  by  Public  Law  98-479  for  the 
prociuement  of  ICZ  missiles. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wiU  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  statutory  time  limitation.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  so  I 
might  designate  who  controls  the  time 
on  this  side? 

Mr.  STEVENS.!  am  hWH>y  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  imder  the  Senate  order,  as 
amended,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  control 
the  time  equally  among  them  or  their 
designees.  Am  I  correct?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  designate  Senator 
Chius  on  this  side  to  be  in  control  of 
the  time  in  opposition,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue for  the  present  to  control  the 
time  in  support  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  on  yesterday  finished  2  days  of 
debate  on  the  Peacekeeper  program.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  we  will  probably 
keep  the  debate  on  this  second  resolu- 
tion quite  brief  and  to  the  point. 

I  am,  and  remain,  and  will  be  a  sup- 
porter of  the  MX  as  proper  modemisa- 
tlon  of  our  missile  forces.  As  one  who 


is  also  conktletely  in  support  of  the  di- 
rection tUe  President  is  taking  in 
Geneva.  11  feel  that  this  vote  once 
again  is  a  crucial  one. 

There  hive  been  a  few  new  points 

^raised.  ho#ever,  that  I  think  should  be 

I  addressed  before  we  vote  today. 

LOne  argument  by  the  Senator  from 

norRIa  is  based  on  a  large  unexpended 

balance  oi  1985  m^propriations  now 

available.  He  says  the  production  line 

can    keep ;  going   on   the   remaining 

spendout  isitil  fiscal  year  1986  funding 

is  considered. 

That  is  J«st  not  the  case. 

Nearly  ^U  available  appropriations 
will  have  been  obligated  by  month's 
end.  and  they  cannot  be  expended  for 
anything  else. 

Second,  ^hile  it  is  true  the  main  pro- 
duction llae  can  keep  operating  for 
many  more  months,  there  is  an  imme- 
diate need  ifor  the  new  funding  to  keep 
the  complex  network  of  key  subcon- 
tractors and  vendors  from  shutting 
down— sonie  as  eaf ly  as  May. 

These  si^ppliers  are  producing  vital 
componentJB  for  the  Peacekeeper,  such 
as  the  guidance  system.  If  this  front 
end  work  is  not  maintained  with  new 
money,  ab  expensive  break  will 
occur— a  break  that  will  eventually 
shut  down  the  entire  production 
effort 

The  OA0  acknowledged  this  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee earlier  uils  month. 

This  resolution  does  not  provide  any 
alternative^.  It  is  up  or  down.  A  subse- 
quent act  df  Congress  would  be  needed 
to  provide  new  production  money  for 
Peacekeepfr.  That  is  not  likely  to 
happen  before  we  have  a  production 
break. 

Why  risk  costly  production  delays 
when  the  real  question  is  on  the 
Peacekeeper  itself?  We  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  this  is  a  criti- 
cal vote.  We  continue  Peacekeeper 
production;  or  we  do  not. 

Another  Argument  is  that  operation- 
al flight  tists  will  not  occur  until  we 
begin  d^lftying  the  Peacekeeper,  cre- 
ating unaowptable  risks. 

This  overlooks  the  fact  that  MX  de- 
velopment and  testing  to  date  have 
been  more  successful  than  any  other 
ICBM  program.  In  fact,  after  seven 
test  flighty,  the  missile  has  achieved 
more  accuflacy  than  its  design  require- 
ment. 

In  truth,  the  MX  testing  program  is 
not  substantially  differ^t  from  past 
efforts  (m  other  missiles  like  the  Min- 
uteman  an4  Pershing  n. 

These  re^naining  votes  on  the  MX 
are  crucial^— crucial  to  program  conti- 
nuity, crudal  to  preserving  the  triad 
deterrent,  and  crucial  to  the  U.S.  pos- 
ture in  the  mxtoB  control  talks. 

With  nearly  $13  billUm  already  in- 
vested in  the  Peacekeeper,  this  is  not 
the  time  Do  stop  this  program.  The 
Senate  has  voted  29  times  on  the  MX 
in  the  last  tl  years.  Each  time  we  have 


said.  "Go  ahead  with  the  MX."  And 
we  should  give  the  same  signal  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RaooBO  at  this  point  a  number  of 
documentB  which  display  information 
developed  during  the  appropriations 
hearing  on  the  MX  resolution. 

Those  documents  include  the  Air 
Force's  estimated  obligational  status 
of  funds  provided  to  date;  MX  termi- 
nation costs;  a  paper  discussing  the 
impact  of  not  providing  the  $1.5  bil- 
ll(m  In  question;  another  on  how  the 
$1.5  billion  will  be  spent  if  released:  a 
short  paper  pointing  out  the  implica- 
tions of  de-obligating  funds;  and  final- 
ly a  point  paper  on  MX  program 
issues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoou>.  as  follows: 
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Question  1:  If  the  MX  were  terminated  30 
June  1988.  the  following  unobligated 
amounts  could  be  recovered: 
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Question  2:  If  the  MX  were  terminated  30 
April  1988,  the  net  recoverable  funds  would 
be  approximately  $19S.8M.  Le..  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $697.4M  less  $801.8M  for  terml- 
naUon  liabUlty. 

Ant  FoBCE  PoiHT  Papek  or  Nibd  Tom.  )1.S 
BnxiOH  FOR  Fiscal  Teas  1988  PuciKBr- 
m  PaoDucnoH 

ISSUES 

Impact  of  an  FY  88  "no"  vote  on  future 
Peacelceeper  production. 
No  addition  FT  88  funds  appropriated. 

BACKOKOnin) 

FT  84  appropriation  for  21  missiles 
($2078.7  M). 

100^  of  the  funds  are  committed  to  the 
production  of  21  missiles. 

92%  of  Uie  funds  will  be  obligated  by  31 
Mar.  88  f^the  production  of  21  missiles 

Production  hardware  must  be  "fully 
funded"  (AnU-Deflclency  Act.  31  USC  1314. 
and  DOD  DirecUve  7200.4). 

All  funds  required  for  delivery  of  hard- 
ware (21  missiles)  must  be  available  before 
the  government  can  begin  obligating  money. 

FT  88  approprlatkm  for  missile  produc- 
tion $80  M  long  lead. 

100%  of  funds  committed  and  98%  of  the 
funds  are  obligated. 

Discussira 

Peacekeeper  mlssUe  production  requires  3 
years. 

Production  is  divided  into  three  phases. 

The  first  phase  is  the  purchasing  of  raw 
materials,  piece  parts  and  manufacturing  of 
smaU  assemblies. 

This  includes  400-800  vendors  and  suppli- 
ers that  provide  thousands  of  parts  for 
Peac^eeper. 

The  subcontractors  and  vendors  in  this 
category  deliver  their  products  over  the  first 
18  months  of  the  productitm  period. 

The  $80  million  in  FT  88  will  retain  crtU- 
cal  subcontractors  and  vendors  'to  April 
1988. 

Without  the  addlUonal  FT  88  funds, 
many  critical  subcontractors  will  be  lost. 

Some  exampUa  of  the  lost  vendors  and 
subcontractors  are  illustrated  below. 

The  Guidance  and  Control  System  Con- 
tractor Aut<metics  will  lose  the  following 
subcontractors: 

Texas  InttrumenU  manufacture  of  nucle- 
ar hardened  integrated  circuits  will  shut 
down  in  May  88. 

Texas  Instruments  has  op«ily  stated  that 
these  specialized  integrated  circuits  arc  not 
very  profitable— would  prefer  to  drop  pro- 
duction line. 

Harria  manufacture  of  hardened  integrat- 
ed circuits  (shut  down  will  occur  In  Jul  88). 

It  required  1-2  years  to  qualify  these  iho- 
ductlon  lines— In  fact,  development  of  the 
production  capability  has  been  In  progress 
since  the  mid-1970s. 

HamtttonStandard  manufacturer  of  the 
flight  coolant  reservoir  will  shut  down  in 
May  88. 

SCI  manufacturer  of  core  memory,  will 
shut  down  in  May  88. 

HonetfwtU  manufacturer  of  plated-wire 
memory,  will  shut  down  in  May  88. 

To  restart  production  (requallfication) 
will  require  8-12  months. 

The  State  I  Thrust  Vector  Actuatl<m 
System  subcontractor  MOOG  would  shut 
down  production— losing  key  skilled  person- 
nel in  June  88. 

The  Stage  IV  screen  tank  subamtractor 
McDonneU-Douffia*  would  have  a  produc- 
tion gap  and  shut  down  production— losing 
key  skilled  personnel. 
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Inertial  M emirement  Unit  subcontractors 
will  be  lost  for  approximately  70%  of  their 
1100  part*— the  contractors  lost  and  their 
fuoetkm  is  shown  below. 

HarrU,  manufacturer  of  hardened  Inte- 
grated circuits,  will  shut  down  In  May  85. 

Texag  ttutrumentt,  manufacturer  of  hard- 
ened integrated  circuits.  wlU  shut  down  in 
May  as. 

laotronlcs.  manufacturer  of  hybrid  cir- 
cuits, will  shutdown  in  May  85. 

American  Beryllium  Loral,  manufacturer 
of  beryllium,  will  shutdown  in  May  85. 
,  Northrop,  PPD.  manufacturer  of  hydrau- 
lic parts  and  valves,  will  shutdown  in  May 
85. 

MOOO.  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  parts 
and  valves,  will  shut  down  in  May  85. 

Valpy-Ftsher.  manufacturer  of  crystals, 
will  shutdown  In  May  85. 

Cannon,  manufacturer  of  connectors,  will 
shutdown  in  May  85. 

The  kMS  of  subcontractors  and  vendors 
during  the  first  phase  of  production  will 
result  in  the  shut-down  of  the  Peacekeeper 
production  capability. 

To  restart  the  production  line  require  a 

minimum  of  8-12  months. 

Total  program'oost  growth  as  a  result  of 
program  restart  is  $1.3  billion. 

The  seG(md  phase  of  production  is  the 
manufacturing  of  the  end  item  of  hardware 
(i.e.,  a  propulsion  stage,  Inertial  Measure- 
ment Unit  or  Guidance  *  Control  System 
by  the  Peacekeeper  assorlate  contractors. 

This  phase  of  production  is  the  most 
costly  requiring  large  expenditures  in  the 
second  and  third  year  of  production. 

Normal  first  year  production  program  ex- 
penditure Is  15%  with  second  year  at  53% 
and  third  year  at  83%  of  total. 

If  production  shutdorrr.  occurs  as  a  result 
of  no  additional  FT  85  funds  ($1.5  billion)— 
before  restart  could  be  accomplished  with 
FT  88  funds,  a  delay  of  13-18  months  would 
be  encountered  and  the  associate  contrac- 
tors production  capability  wiU  be  at  or  near 
shutdown. 

The  final  phase  is  delivery  to  F.E.  Warren 
AFB. 

This  phase  Is  structured  to  meet  the  first 
hardware  need  at  F.E.  Warren  AFB  and 
f oUow-on  deployment  requirements. 

The  production  process  described  above  Is 
rep«*ted  for  each  Increment  of  missiles  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Even  with  waivers  to  current  laws  and  di- 
rectives, the  deobUgation  of  funds  is  a 
costly,  time  consuming,  and  a  wasteful  use 
of  scarce  national  resources. 

Contracted  and  negotiated  tasks  would 
have  to  be  terminated. 
Termination  costs  are  incurred. 
The  small  savings  would  then  be  available 
for  commitment  to  a  new  task. 

The  effect  of  thte  type  of  acUon  would  be 
to  totally  break-up  the  Peacekeeper  produc- 
tion process. 

Results  in  major  economic  impact  on  an 
already  relatively  unstable  defense  industri- 
al base. 

If  a  major  public  corporation  tried  to  do 
business  this  way,  their  stockholders  would 
immediately  replace  the  board  of  directors. 

COHCLCSION 

Failure  to  approve  release  of  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion will  result  in  the  loss  of  critical  Peace- 
keeper subcontractors. 

MOOO  and  McDonnel-Douglas  will  begin 
to  shut-down  the  process  losing  key  manu- 
facturing capabiUUes  that  required  years  to 
develop. 

Isotronks,  American  Beryllium.  Northrop- 
PPD,  MOOO.  Valpy-Fisher,  Cannon.  Harris 
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and  Texas  Instruments  provide  critical 
parts  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Inertial 
Measurement  Unit  all  will  shutdown  in  May 

85. 

FT  84  and  FT  85  production  fuiKis  are 
100%  committed  and  will  be  05%  obligated. 

Peacekeeper  prodtiction  capability  will  be 
lost  without  addlUoiial  FT  85  production 
funds.  ^  _, 

The  upcoming  vote  Is  for  $1.5  B  and  31 
missiles. 

The  resolution  Is  not  amendable. 

Future  Peacekeeper  production  Is  depend- 
ent upon  a  positive  vote  on  $1.5  billion. 

Failure  to  release  the  fenced  FT  85  funds 
will  result  in  production  capability  shu^ 
down. 

Requallficatlon  and  recertiflcatlon  will 
take  8-13  months. 

Total  program  cost  growth  to  restart  in 
FT  86  U  $1.3  billion. 

Total  production  gap  will  be  13-18 
months.  _. , 

Production  gap  In  FT  85  and  FT  86  will 
result  in  shutdown  of  the  major  associate 
contractors  production  capability. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1985  PEACEKEEPER  PimCTION  PmGiMI 
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OBUGATIOII 

De-obllgatlon  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  contract  modification. 

Termination  orders  can  be  issued  within 
three  to  four  days  of  a  decision. 

After  the  termliuitlon  order  is  issued,  a 
portion  of  the  obligated  fimds  can  be  de-ob- 
ligated. 

This  Is  an  estimate  of  potentially  avaUable 
funds,  since  the  exact  amount  of  available 
funds  will  not  be  known  until  final  termina- 
tion and  contractual  de-obllgatlon  Is  com- 
pleted. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  obligated 
funds  must  be  held  in  reserve  to  pay  termi- 
nation settlements. 

The  termination  claim  process  is  lengthy 
and  subject  to  dispute  proceedings. 

Final  de-obligation  could  reasonably  take 
1-4  years. 

Only  after  de-obligation  claims  have  been 
resolved  wUl  the  government  know  precisely 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  applica- 
tion to  other  tasks. 

MX  PXACSKKSFXa 

PROOXAM  BACKOaOUMD 

MX  missile  program  has  been  an  on-going 
program  supported  by  four  n.S.  Presidents, 
(NUon.  Ford.  Carter  and  Reagan). 

Through  the  FT  1085  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion, over  $10.4  bUUon  In  RAD  and  $3.1  bU- 
llon  In  procurement— a  total  of  $13.5  bil- 
lion-has been  invested  in  the  MX  program. 

After  approval  of  this  resolution,  another 
$11  billion  wUl  be  needed  to  complete  the 
MX  program. 


MX  is  — -         - 

much  needed  program  to  modernise 
ICBM  leg  of  the  Strategic  Triad. 

Mlnuteman  ni  mlssUes  are  on  the  average 
about  15  years  old  and  use  1060s  technology. 

Small  ICBM  is  only  in  the  concept  defini- 
tion phase.  Full  Scale  Development  on  the 
smaU  ICBM  does  not  begin  untU  FT  1987, 
with  no  deployment  before  1993. 

Trident  U  mlssUe  Is  also  too  far  away  (late 
1989):  Over  $6  billlcm  in  development  still  to 
go.  It  will  not  be  as  capable  as  Peacekeeper. 

lUllMO 

MX  Flight  test  program  has  been  highly 
successful,  with  the  missile  exceeding  iU 
performance  requirements  for  accuracy. 

Air  Force  testimony  to  the  defense  sub- 
committee indicates  that  all  wei^Mns 
system  performance  characteristics  will 
have  been  confirmed  prior  to  deployment. 

OAO  confirmed  that  the  MX  flight  test 
program  to  date  Is  highly  successful:  more 
so  than  any  other  ICBM  flight  test  program 
in  the  past  35  years. 

It  is  normal  for  some  developmental  flight 
tests  to  occur  after  commitment  to  missile 
production.  This  was  the  experience  with 
Mlnuteman  and  Pershing. 

The  early  successes  of  the  ground  test  ai>d 
flight  test  programs  give  the  Air  Force  high 
confidence  that  the  deployment  schedule 
and  IOC  will  be  achieved. 

nHAMCIAL  STATUS 

Air  Foroe  requires  the  $1.5  bilUon  before 
the  end  of  April. 

99%  of  all  Peacekeeper  procurement  funds 
appropriated  in  FT  1985  will  be  obligated  by 
March  31. 

Unexpended  funds  can  only  be  used  for 
obligated  purposes— they  are  not  available 
to  carry  the  program  for  the  rest  of  FT 
1985. 

Without  the  $1.5  billion,  there  will  be  an 
erosion  of  the  MX  subcontractor  and 
vendor  base,  particularly  for  key  compo- 
nents such  as  missile  guidance,  which  will 
shut  down  in  May. 

This  will  result  in  an  eventual  shutdown 
of  the  MX  production  line:  the  MX  parU 
pipeline  will  be  empty  after  the  current 
funds  are  exhausted. 

OAO  confirmed  during  subcommittee  tes- 
timony that  the  Air  Force  will  run  out  of 
available  fimds  by  end  of  March. 

Cost  of  program  restart  would  be  substan- 
tial—DOD  estimates  at  more  than  $1.3  bil- 
Uon. 

"WAKM"  pxoDucnon  im  (aik  force 


CosU  of  keeping  the  MX  production  line 
warm  to  support  the  FT  1986  buy  without 
FT  1985  procurement  are  estimated  at  $500 
million. 

Costs  of  continuing  basing  support  for  the 
31  missiles  procured  in  FT  1984  are  estimat- 
ed at  $150  million. 

Total  costs  to  keep  the  MX  Production 
Line  Warm— $650  million. 

A  subsequent  Act  of  Congress  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  this  added  funding. 

Funds  made  avalUble  in  an  FT  85  supple- 
mental would  come  too  late  for  key  compo- 
nent producers. 

Air  Force  reports  many  subcontractors 
and  vendors  will  begin  shutting  down  by  the 
end  of  April. 

OPSRATIOlf  AL  TXST  RXqUIRKIfKHTS 

Of  the  31  MX  missiles  procured  in  FT 
1984,  30  are  earmarked  for  deployment. 


General  Davis  testified  for  the  dtfense 
subcommltt<  e  that  he  needs  a  minimum  of 
108  test  mil  Biles  to  conduct  a  high  confi- 
dence operal  lonal  flight  test  program. 

By  terminating  MX  missile  procurement, 
we  would  b«  putting  missiles  out  into  the 
field  which  Will  not  have  been  supported  by 
an  adequate  [flight  test  program. 

SOVIXT  88-24  AMD  SS-tS 

Sunday's  Washington  Post  indicates  that 
the  Soviets  are  preparing  to  deploy  the 
large,  rail-mobile  SS-X-24— a  miasQe  compa- 
rable In  sixa  to  the  MX.  This  heavy,  multi- 
ple warhead  missile  Is  to  be  deployed  in  ad- 
dition to  Vbk  Soviets  large  88-18  and  88-19 
force,  now  oier  600. 

National  Security  Advisor  McFarlane  de- 
scribed the  SS-X-34  as  a  new  "destabUls- 
Ing"  system. 

The  Soviets  are  flight  testing  and  prepar- 
ing to  deplotr  their  own  versian  of  the  MX— 
the  S8-X-34— in  a  rail-mobOe  mode. 

Soviets  are  developing  and  reportedly  will 
deploy  the  1 88-35  smaU  mobOe  ICBM  in 
1985.  Soviettalready  have  their  version  of 
the  small  ICBM  ready  for  sUo  deployment, 
followed  by  mobile  basing. 

Mr.  ST&VENS.  l£r.  President,  I 
might  statue  for  the  record  I  have  had 
no  requests  for  time  <hi  this  side  as 
yet.  We  h«ve  sent  word  to  Senators  to 
notify  us  If  they  wish  to  qiealL.  It  is 
my  hope  tnat  once  those  who  have  in- 
dicated tfaptt  they  want  to  present  re- 
mariLB  todliy  on  this  subject  have  com- 
pleted, and  that  should  be  in  a  very 
short  time;  we  will  have  a  vote  early  in 
the  afternoon.  We  are  working  now  on 
trying  to  reach  that  agreement,  but 
for  the  tidie  being  we  will  not  propose 
any  such  Agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorukn.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  iaU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  cleik  procb^ded  to 
call  the  ro^. 

Mr.  WEtCKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruin  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  'it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEtCKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  ydas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
business.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sofficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  pecond. 

The  yea^and  nays  were  ordered. 

YAt.  CmLES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  pAiSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  ^  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caUther^. 

Mr.  BUfCPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoi^  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quon^n  call  be  rescinded. 

The  F1USIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  i 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  VLr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  diAinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 44ttoutes. 

Mr.  BU ICPERS.  How  much  time  do 
we  have  o  a  this  bill? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  both  sides. 
At  the  present  time,  for  those  oppo- 
nents on  this  side  of  the  aisle  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  yield  such  time  as 
he  deems  prudent. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Do  we  have  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  the  bill  or  a  time  al- 
lotted for  the  biU? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  we  do  not.  I  think 
we  only  have  5  homs  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  the  Senator 
wants  to  yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  CmiiES.  I  was  afraid  if  the  Sen- 
ator got  wound  up,  having  been 
backed  up 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  was  only  going  to 
spnk  for  about  an  hoiu-.  That  would 
still  leave  the  Senator  4  hours. 

Mr.  CHILEaS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  start  and  let 
the  Senator  from  Florida  interrupt 
when  he  so  minds. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  has  control  of  the  time, 
inform  the  Chair  of  such  time  he 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  so 
the  Chair  can  notify  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  when  his  time  is  up. 

Bfr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  might  desire  as  long  as 
it  wiU  not  exceed  the  time  when  I  will 
interrupt  him. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  my 
ranarks  are  for  the  Rbcoro  because 
obviously  the  die  was  cast  yesterday 
afternoon.  No  minds  were  changed,  as 
far  as  I  could  detect,  during  the  entire 
debate.  I  understand  that.  We  all  have 
our  positions  on  these  things  and  we 
develop  those  positions  presxmiably 
after  much  deliberation  and  thought. 

I  must  say  debates  on  issues  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  one  should  be  with 
all  the  Senators  in  their  seats,  so  that 
this  place  should  be  a  deliberative 
body.  I  suppose  one  of  the  biggest  ca- 
nards in  the  country  is  that  the 
Senate  is  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  on  Earth  but  in  my  10  years  here 
I  do  not  find  us  deliberating  very 
much. 

So,  everyone  says  it  is  the  committee 
system.  But  I  can  tell  you  what 
woiked  in  this  case.  It  was  not  the 
debate.  It  was  not  the  compelling  ar- 
gument made  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  It  was  not  the  rationale  used  by 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  MX 
missile.  It  was  simply  the  power  of  the 
Presidency. 

President  Kennedy  once  said  he  did 
not  think  the  Senate  had  much  power 
until  he  became  President.  I  think  this 
President  would  not  agree  with  that 
statement.  He  would  just  say.  "The 
Senate  does  not  have  much  power, 
period,"  not  if  he  wants  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  President 
has  prevailed  by  convincing  enough 


people  in  this  body  to  change  their 
minds,  not  based  on  any  changed  cir- 
cumstances, not  based  on  any  rational 
argument  that  I  have  seen,  but  simply 
because  he  said  he  wanted  the  MX 
missile  and  that  to  vote  against  it 
would  be  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  negotiators  in  Oeneva. 

Yet.  I  have  never  heard  one  word 
from  the  Soviet  Union  about  their  fear 
of  the  MX  missUe.  They  tried  to  stop 
the  Trident  Program.  They  would  like 
very  much  for  us  not  to  build  the  D-5 
or  the  Trident  n  missile  which  goes  on 
the  Trident  submarine.  But  I  have 
never  heard  them  express  any  fear  of 
the  MX. 

On  the  contrary,  as  I  pointed  out 
yesterday,  the  last  proposal  that  was 
tabled  by  the  Soviet  Union  before  the 
arms  talks  broke  off  in  December  of 
1983,  the  last  proposal  the  Soviet 
Union  made  would  have  allowed  the 
United  States  680  MX  missiles.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
100  missiles  are  bargaining  bait  in 
Geneva  when  they  are  willing  for  us  to 
have  almost  seven  times  that  many 
MX  missiles.  So  that  is  the  way  I  come 
down  on  the  bargaining  chh>  argu- 
ment. 

I  have  not  heard  one  U.S.  Senator 
stand  on  thi8  floor  and  say  that  we 
should  not  modernize  our  strategic 
forces.  We  have  all  championed  that. 
But  modernization  in  itself  does  not 
mean  anything.  The  real  question  is. 
"How  do  you  modernize?  What  are  the 
most  effective  weiuions  to  use  fen*  de- 
terrence?" Because  deterrence  is  still 
the  name  of  the  game. 

I  have  been  a  strong  proponent  of 
the  Trident  system  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  It  is  the  jewel— our  submarine 
forces  are  the  jewel  of  our  strategic 
forces,  because  the  Soviets  have  never 
developed  the  antisubmarine  warfare 
capability  to  Imow  where  our  subma- 
rines are.  The  Soviets  are  well  behind 
us  in  that  department. 

Now.  any  submarine  that  chooses 
not  to  keep  its  engines  running  and 
just  lies  silent  in  the  ocean  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  anybody  to  find.  But  my 
point  is  I  have  been  a  pnwonent  of 
the  Trident  Submarine  Program  and 
of  the  D-5  missUes  that  go  on  it  be- 
cause the  submarines  are  invulnerable 
at  this  moment,  and  the  D-5  missQe  is 
a  very  fine  missile  with  aiH>roximately 
the  same  ci«>aMlity  that  the  MX  has. 
We  know  we  are  going  to  build  the  D- 
5.  We  are  spending  almost  $5  billion 
this  year  and  next  on  research  alone 
on  the  D-5  missUe.  And  it  is  going  to 
be  deployed  within  3  years  after  the 
MX  is  deployed.  That  makes  sense. 

What  is  there  about  the  MX  missile 
that  would  frighten  the  Soviet  Union 
when  we  are  putting  them  in  holes  in 
the  ground  that  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
ready has  targeted?  They  do  not  even 
have  to  reprogram  their  targeting  de- 
vices. 
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So  I  favor  the  "Midsetman"  small 
ICBM.  I  favor  a  mobile  mlnlle.  I  favor 
the  D-5  mlnUe.  I  favor  the  Trident 
protram.  I  favor  the  cnilae  minile.  I 
favor  the  Stealth  bomber.  When  it 
oiHiiea  to  sheer  modernisation,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  we  have  got  a  lot 
more  systems  belnc  built  right  now  to 
modernise  our  system  than  the  Soviet 
Union  has  In  their  modernization  ef- 
forts. 

I  have  been  trying  to  think.  Sir. 
President,  when  the  last  time  a  weap- 
ons system  was  defeated  here.  Weap- 
ons systems  have  gotten  where  they 
are  Just  like  Rasputin,  you  cannot  kill 
one. 

And  we  all  know  why.  It  does  not 
make  vfet  difference  whether  it  works 
or  notv  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence wliether  it  fits  into  any  particu- 
lar scheme  of  the  kinds  of  warfare  we 
think  we  may  have  to  fight.  The 
DIVAD  will  not  fire  in  cold  weather, 
and  you  would  think  the  Pentagon 
would  say,  "Let's  scrap  that  thing.  We 
have  spent  all  this  mcmey  on  it,  and  it 
doesn't  work." 

But  no.  they  are  coming  back  up 
here  for  more  money  for  a  wemjons 
system  that  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated to  be  ineffective,  flawed, 
faulty,  and  will  not  work. 

Tou  cannot  get  rid  of  the  Maverick. 
YOU  cannot  get  rid  of  anything.  You 
cannot  kill  the  B-1  bomber.  You 
cannot  kill  the  MX  missile.  And  you 
cannot  reduce  the  deficit. 

I  am  going  to  read  into  the  Rkokd 
today  some  things  that  ought  to  have 
been  of  Interest  to  people. 

On  December  2.  1981,  this  body,  the 
U.8.  Senate,  approved  by  90  to  4—90  to 
4— an  amendment  to  the  1982  defense 
appnuMlattons  bill.  The  amendment 
was  sponsored  by  Senators  Cohkh. 
QuATiB.  Mattdiolt,  Ruomah.  and 
Nxnm.  And  it  directed  the  use  of  the 
MX  research  and  development  fimds. 
$3M  millkm.  to(A  It  away  from  the 
MX  In  existing  hardened  Mlnuteman 
and  Titan  silos  toward  a  more  perma- 
nent solution. 

The  amendment,  according  to  its 
*  sptmsors,  was  to  "send  a  strong  signal" 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
the  deployment  of  the  MX  in  Minute- 
man  sOos  was  "the  wrcmg  dlrectkm  to 
go  in."  That  was  in  1981. 

In  March  1982.  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Oommlttee  unanimously  re- 
fused to  approve  the  first  $1.5  billion 
for  the  MX  missile  procurement  on 
the  grounds  that  interim  deployment 
in  Mlnuteman  sUos  was  unacceptable. 

On  November  2.  1981— and  I  thank 
CBS  for  showing  this  on  the  evening 
news  the  other  night— Senator  John 
Tower,  former  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, now  one  of  otir  chief  negotia- 
tors at  Geneva,  sald: 

By  jtiiffliit  the  MX  into  fixed  lUos.  we're 
creaUng  Just  to  many  more  altUnc  dudu  for 
the  RuHlan  to  tboot  at  *  *  *  It  U  of  little 
UM  to  ua  unleH  the  Sovleta  are  convinced 


that  It  can  nirTlTe  and  attack.  Without  that, 
the  RuMiana  wUl  bave  no  Incentive  to  start 
lerloua  aima  control  talks. 

Not  one  person  has  argued  on  this 
floor  that  the  Russians  have  argued 
that  the  MX  mlssOe  is  survivable. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  January  8. 
1981: 

I  would  feel  that  simply  puttlns  the  MX 
into  existlns  silos  would  not  answer  two  or 
three  of  the  concerns  I  have;  namely,  that 
the  location  of  these  missiles  are  well- 
known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  could  they  be  to  be  of  sufficient  strate- 
gic value  to  count  as  a  strategic  Improve- 
ment of  our  forces. 

Scoop  Jackson,  whom  our  President 
likes  to  quote— one  of  the  dearest 
friends  I  ever  had— on  October  5.  1981, 
Scoop  Jackson  said: 

My  main  criticism— and  I  crltldaed  the 
Carter  administration— Is  that  In  the  19M's 
Mlnuteman  and  Titan  are  vulnerable  In 
those  silos.  I  think  you  az^  others  ijroperly 
have  crlUciMd  that  deployment.  Then  after 
8  months  we  come  back  here;  we  have 
looked  at  all  these  other  things  supposedly, 
but  It  took  a  months  to  do  that,  and  we  end 
up  with  what  we  have  now  *  *  *  We  have 
given  the  Soviets  a  better  target  to  shoot  at. 

Senator  William  Cohxh,  as  late  as 
December  18. 1982: 

The  reason  Sam  Nunn  and  I  proposed  our 
amendment  a  year  ago  was  that  we  were 
frustrated  with  what  we  perceived  to  be  an 
intention  to  move  forward  with  an  interim 
baidng  mode,  placing  the  Initial  missiles  in 
superbardened  silos,  that  was  not  survivable 
but  was  costly  and  probably  In  violation  of 
SALT  I  and  n.  We  spedhed  that  the  MX 
funds  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Gen.  Lew  Allen.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
XJS.  Air  Force.  January  29. 1981: 

An  essential  feature  of  the  MX  deploy- 
ment Is  that  the  basing  mode  be  survivable. 
One  does  not  obtain  that  through  placing  it 
In  Mlnuteman  silas.  Therefore.  I  do  not 
favor  such  a  deployment. 

Dr.  Richard  DeLauer,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defoise  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Research  and  Engineering, 
onBIarchll.  1982: 

The  reason  that  I  did  not  relate  Interim 
basins  of  the  MX  missile  In  Mlnuteman 
silos  to  the  survivability  problem  Is  that  the 
resulting  survivability  will  be  no  better  than 
it  Is  now. 

There  are  a  dosen  more.  And  my 
question  is  to  my  colleagues:  What  has 
changed  since  those  comments  were 
made?  The  Defense  Department  came 
over  here  the  other  ds^  and  had  the 
temerity  to  say  these  sOos  are  harder 
than  we  thought,  when  from  1977  to 
1980  all  anytwdy  heard  in  this  country 
was  the  window  of  vulnerability  be- 
cause the  sUos  were  not  hardened. 
They  had  been  there  20  years,  and  last 
week  the  Pentagon  discovered  they 
are  harder  than  we  thought. 

Well,  it  is  only  going  to  cost  $17  or 
$18  billion  to  go  ahead  with  the  mls- 
sUe.  It  wlU  cost  $10  billion  in  1985  dol- 
lars to  harden  50  of  the  100  Minute- 
man  silos.  That  is  between  $27  and  $28 
billion  in  total.  Everybody  stands 
around,  goes  back  home  and  piously 


stands  before  the  Rotary  Clubs  and 
chambers  of  commerce  talking  about 
how  terrible  the  deficit  is.  the  Presi- 
dent says  it  is  terrible,  and  he  wants  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  That  Is  like  saying  stop  me 
before  I  kill  again. 

We  go  home,  talk  about  the  deficit, 
and  Lee  lacocca  said  it  perfectly  last 
Friday  in  a  speech.  I  believe,  in  De- 
troit He  said  this  country  Is  like  an 
automobile  headed  eo-mlles-an-hour  to 
a  telephone  pole,  and  he  predicts  we 
are  going  to  hit  it  in  less  than  24 
months.  And  the  President  says.  I 
want  all  this  spending  stopped,  but 
Social  Security,  defense,  and  of  course 
interest  on  the  debt  is  off  limits.  Tou 
know  what  he  is  saying  when  he  sajrs 
that?  He  is  saying.  I  want  all  those 
cuts  out  of  the  remaining  27  percent 
of  the  budget.  I  want  the  MX  missile. 
I  want  star  wars. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  cost  of  this 
missile  and  Just  hardening  50  silos:  $27 
billion.  That  is  today's  dollars.  That 
"ain't"  tomorrow's.  For  $27  billion  you 
are  going  to  get  100  missiles.  10  war- 
heads on  top  of  each  one.  or  a  total  of 
1.000  warheads  for  $27  billion.  That  is 
going  to  cost  more  than  that  because  I 
am  only  talking  about  hardening  50 
silos. 

There  are  another  50  to  be  hard- 
ened: $27  billion,  and  assume  at  the 
very  best  that  you  have  1.000  war- 
heads. The  Pentagon  has  consistently 
said- argued  all  during  the  late  seven- 
ties and  early  eighties  until  they  decid- 
ed they  wanted  this— that  the  very 
most  MX  missiles  you  could  predict 
would  survive  a  first  strike  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  1990'8  would  be 
two  missiles.  Everybody  knows  a  little 
bit  about  aritlmietlc  So  let  us  Just 
assume  that  the  Soviets  attack  and 
they  destroy,  as  it  was  and  has  been 
anticipated,  98  percent  of  those  mis- 
siles. You  have  two  missiles  sxirvlving. 
or  20  warheads.  This  whole  program 
will  have  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  $35  bU- 
lion.  So  you  have  two  missiles  surviv- 
ing and  they  cost  $17.5  billion  each. 
That  means  each  warhead  that  sur- 
vives costs  $1.75  billion.  We  are  talking 
about  survivability  here.  For  Justs  $27 
billion,  you  can  build  9  Trident  subma- 
rines with  24  missiles  each,  and  if  we 
elect  to  put  10  warheads  on  each  one— 
and  that  \b  stUl  a  subject  of  debate:  I 
am  talking  about  the  Trident  n  mis- 
sile, we  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  put  6.  7.  or  10  warheads  on  it, 
but  for  that  same  amount  of  money, 
and  Just  $27  billion  is  what  we  are  yet 
to  spend— you  can  build  9  Trident, 
fully  equipped  with  24  missiles  each. 
That  is  a  total  of  2.160  warheads. 

In  short,  there  are  about  108  times 
more  survivable  warheads  than  you 
are  getting  with  the  BCX  missile.  Tou 
tell  me  why  we  are  going  to  spend  that 
much  money  for  20  survivable  war- 
heads when  you  can  get  108  times  as 
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many  on  tne  Trident  submarine?  I  am 
Just  talking  about  the  sheer  numbers 
and  the  eotoomics  of  it. 

Finally.  >  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  my  'basic  difference  with  the 
President  is  simple,  but  it  Is  funda- 
mental. He  sees  the  threat  to  this 
Nation  In  sole  and  unitary  terms.  He 
sees  the  threat  to  this  Nation  as  mili- 
tary only.  |And  I  grant  that.  And  I  sup- 
port virtually  every  defotse  appropria- 
tion that  has  come  through  this  body. 
I  have  opbosed  the  B-1  and  the  MX, 
and  I  certainly  Intend  to  oppose  the 
so-called  n>I.  But  I  am  for  a  strong 
America.  \L  do  not  want  any  bully, 
Soviet  Union  on  down,  ttnkertaig  with 
the  United  States  in  a  way  they  think 
they  can  I  take  advantage  of  us.  Tou 
know  something:  In  the  14  years  of  my 
public  11&— and  I  say  this  for  my 
entire  life— I  have  never  run  across 
anybody  that  favored  a  weak  America. 
I  suqject  t  am  speaking  for  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  and  the  other  Senators  on 
the  floor. 

I  have  never  run  across  anybody 
that  I  thought  was  less  partiotic  than 
I.  I  do  n^t  question  -petvle's  love  of 
their  country.  We  all  love  it.  It  is  like 
wanting  tf>  go  to  heaven.  We  have  dif- 
ferent wa^  of  getting  there. 

So.  eve^body  is  for  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. But  I  think  there  is  another 
threat  to  this  coimtry  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  grossly  neglecting.  And  that  is 
the  way  we  feel  about  each  other,  the 
way  we  f^el  about  our  Congress,  our 
institution,  and  our  court  system,  and 
are  we  really  concerned  about  every- 
body? Is  ^e  worth  of  the  individual  as 
imiK>rtant  now  as  it  was  20  years  ago? 
And  above  all,  economically.  Is  Lee  la- 
cocca goliig  to  be  proved  to  be  a  proph- 
et? He  is  a  pretty  wise  fellow.  I  Just 
read  his  book,  his  autobiography.  I 
think  it  U  a  great  one. 

But  he  says  that  if  we  do  not  get  the 
deficits  uhder  control,  the  economy  of 
this  country  Is  seriously  threatened  as 
never  before.  And  every  eoonmnist  in 
this  country  is  sajring  the  same  thing. 
So  is  that  not  a  threat?  Is  that  not  a 
threat  tOi  us  also?  And  is  not  the  ex- 
penditure of  $27  billion  to  $S5  billion 
on  a  weakions  system  that  everybody 
said  in  1881  and  1982  was  worthless  if 
we  put  it  in  fixed  static  silos  not  a 
compounding  of  the  deficit  problem 
that  eve^body  goes  home  and  talks 
about?  The  answer  to  that  Is  "Tea." 

I  have  io  repeat  one  lltUe  story  that 
I  read  in  a  book  I  think  I  recited  once 
before  ofa  the  floor  several  months 
ago. 

It  was  from  a  book  about  Robert  E. 
Lee.  It  )wa8  caUed  "Lee,  the  Last 
Tears."    i 

Robert  >E.  Lee  never  did  have  much 
reqiect  fbr  politldans.  When  the  war 
was  overt  he  was  traumatlaed  by  the 
destructita  of  this  country,  particular- 
ly in  the  I  South.  Tou  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  tome  from  a  section  of  the 
country  that  is  the  only  part  of  the 


United  States  that  has  ever  been  con- 
quered, so  there  Is  something  special 
about  being  southern. 

We  had  to  survive  by  our  Instincts 
for  a  very  long  time  because  we  were  a 
conquered  nation.  But  when  it  was 
over,  Robert  E.  Lee  looked  around  and 
he  saw  destruction  and  decimation  ev- 
erywhere, and  350.000  men.  North  and 
South,  lay  dead.  Twice  that  many 
woe  disabled,  disfigured,  and  crippled 
for  life.  Lee  was  so  dismayed  and  so 
traumatized  by  it.  he  said.  "Tou  know, 
the  politicians  caused  this."  He  said. 
"They  kept  playing  to  the  prejudices, 
bigotry,  and  animosities  of  people. 
They  fed  their  hostilities  until  they 
worked  everybody  into  a  fever  pitch 
and  the  war  became  Inevitable." 

To  use  Lee's  precise  words,  he  said 
there  were  men  and  women  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  who  were  willing  to 
compromise  this  thing  and  work  our 
way  through  it.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  politicians. 

He  closed  by  saying,  "All  this  coun- 
try needed  in  that  critical  period  in 
our  history  were  a  few  men  and 
women  of  courage,  intelligence,  and 
forbearance." 

So,  whatever  is  the  political  fallout 
that  may  be  from  opposing  a  missile 
system  that  I  think  weakens  America? 
It  does  not  strengthen  America.  It 
weakens  America  because  it  takes  so 
much  of  our  resoiuces  away  from 
what  we  really  need  and  puts  it  into 
something  that  is  utterly  worthless  to 
us.  It  lowers  the  threshold  for  nuclear 
war  and  it  costs  us  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  deficit  in  a  staggering  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  use  the 
time  under  the  control  of  Senator 
Chilks.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  favor  a 
stronger  defense  than,  the  MX  will 
give  us.  I  favor  a  strong  America.  The 
MX  Is  not  adequate  and  will  not  do 
the  Job.  I  favor  a  much  stronger  de- 
fense than  we  are  going  to  get  from 
the  MX  that  we  voted  the  authoriza- 
tion for  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  favor  modernization  of  our  nuclear 
forces,  but  I  want  it  to  be  the  best 
force  we  can  possibly  have.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  us  spend  a  lot  of  money 
and  stQl  wind  up  with  less  defense  for 
the  dollar  spent  than  we  could  have  if 
we  went  in  a  different  direction.  Make 
no  mistake.  I  do  favor  force  modern- 
isation in  this  country. 

But,  where  does  this  force  modern- 
isation stand?  The  triad  gets  a  lot  of 
attention.  We  have  the  air  arm  of  that 
triad  being  upgraded  with  the  B-IB 
bomber.  It  will  be  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  our  wemMns  systems. 


Oiu:  submarine  force  is  being  up- 
graded with  the  D-5  missile,  which 
will  have  MX-type  accuracy.  This  mis- 
sile will  be  coming  on  stream  in  1989; 
53  percent  of  our  deliverable  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  cruising  largely  unde- 
tected under  the  seas.  lir.  President,  if 
there  is  a  peacekeeper  missile,  the  D-5 
is  it.  It  is  not  the  BCX.  despite  what 
the  President  said.  What  really  keeps 
the  peace  is  the  known  force  of  true 
retaliatory  cspabUity  under  the  seas 
that  the  Soviets  know  they  cannot 
possibly  hit  and  knock  out  in  a  short 
time  period. 

That  brings  us  to  the  third  leg  of 
this  triad,  the  ICBM  force,  the  old 
Mlnuteman  force. 

The  perceptions  are  that  we  are  into 
a  window  of  vtilnerability  with  that 
force,  that  we  are  vulnerable  to  a  first 
strike,  and  that  we  should,  therefore, 
replace  and  upgrade  it.  I  agree  with 
that.  It  is  an  old  missile. 

What  should  we  upgrade  and  replace 
that  old  Mlnuteman  with?  Whatever 
missile  we  select,  we  do  not  want  it  to 
be  vulnerable.  If  we  had  a  worst  case 
scenario  for  designing  a  weapon.  It 
would  be  a  wei^wn  more  vulnerable 
than  the  one  being  replaced,  one  that 
is  a  more  lucrative  target,  one  that  we 
would  buy  only  in  limited  numbers, 
and  one  that  in  Itself  would  have  a 
f irst^trlke  capability. 

Tou  put  all  those  things  together, 
and  it  absolutely  Invites  a  Soviet  pre- 
enu>tive  strike  on  that  weapons 
system. 

BCr.  President,  that  is  exactly  the 
type  wewon  we  are  designing.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  type  that  was  mproved  here 
with  the  authorization  vote  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  is  exactly  the  type  mis- 
sile we  are  designing  with  the  MX.  and 
it  invites  a  Soviet  preemptive  strike. 

Mr.  President.  Soviet  missile  accura- 
cy is  improving.  We  say  that  we  can 
protect  these  MX  missiles  by  super 
hardening  our  sUos  so  they  would  be 
invulnerable  to  Soviet  attack.  Tet  we 
know  that  Soviet  accuracy  is  lmi»ov- 
ing  to  the  point  where  an  estimated  95 
percent  of  our  missile  sites  can  be 
knodied  out  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Even  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
sasrs  90  percent  could  be  knodced  out. 

Quite  vpaxt  from  that,  we  know  that 
the  accuracy  of  Soviet  mlssfles  Is 
reaching  the  point  where  the  size  of 
the  crater  wiU  be  as  large  as  their 
likely  error  in  aiming.  That  means 
even  if  they  miss,  they  wHl  Include  the 
area  of  the  hardmed  silo.  Tou  cannot 
tell  me  that  this  damage  wHl  not 
affect  that  silo  so  it  will/^wlnd  up 
shooting  into  the  next  coimty  instead 
of  the  next  continent.  At  very  least  it 
wlU  Jar  the  missile  enough  that  it  will 
be  inoperable— even  with  hardmed 
silos.  That  is  the  level  of  accuracy  the 
Soviets  are  approaching  these  days.  To 
try  to  compress  our  defenses  into  a 
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nudler  and  smaller  area  to  me  is  the 
height  of  folly.   - 

What  was  the  President  faced  with 
when  he  came  into  office?  He  was 
faced  with  the  racetrack  theory,  which 
was  a  modest  attempt  at  mobility.  He 
stopped  that  I  did  not  disagree  with 
him.  That  was  followed  by  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  which  suggested  we 
put  100  ICTs  into  existing  Minuteman 
silos.  Not  superhardened.  I  might  add. 
That  left  them  with  exactly  the  same 
vulnerability  as  the  old  Minuteman 
force  we  are  trying  to  replace. 

Then  the  President  said.  "OK.  we 
will  get  going  on  upgrading  our  hard- 
ening capability.  We  will  do  research 
and  we  will  show  that  we  can  harden 
those  missile  sites  to  a  point  where  it 
is  going  to  require  better  Soviet  accu- 
racy." 

But  I  repeat,  current  Soviet  missile 
capabilities  can  make  a  crater  larger 
than  the  error  of  their  missile  accura- 
cy. The  only  option  the  President  has 
if  he  leaves  those  missiles  in  the  old 
Minuteman  silo  sites  is  to  do  one  of 
two  things  if  the  Soviets  decide  to 
attack.  He  can  launch  on  warning 
when  he  sees  or  gets  reports  of  mis- 
siles coming  in  or  he  can  launch  under 
attack  when  the  missiles  have  begim 
to  hit. 

I  submit  that  is  a  very  poor  set  of 
options  to  leave  any  future  President 
of  the  United  States,  either  to  launch 
on  warning  or  to  launch  imder  attack. 
Tet  that  is  what  he  would  have  to  do 
with  the  accuracies  the  Soviets  are 
getting. 

If  super-hardened  silos  are  not  the 
way  to  go,  how  do  we  replace  our 
aging  Minuteman  force?  My  answer  is 
that  we  need  better  mobility.  Mobility 
gives  us  increased  survivability,  and  it 
gives  us  less  vulnerability.  It  Is  an  ex- 
cellent alternative.  It  is  what  we  were 
trjrlng  to  do  with  the  racetrack  pat- 
tern, which  would  have  provided  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  mobility. 

In  other  words,  we  were  trying  to 
tell  the  Soviets.  "You  cannot  possibly 
consider  a  first  strike  on  the  United 
States  of  America  because  you  cannot 
possibly  know  where  those  missiles  of 
ours  are  going  to  be."  That  is  the  most 
effective  defense  I  know  of.  If  you  do 
not  know  where  to  shoot,  you  are  not 
going  to  attack.  Because,  you  know 
you  are  going  to  get  a  response  once 
you  have  started  that  attack. 

Are  the  Soviets  concerned  about  our 
mobillty?  Usten  to  the  squeals  they 
made  about  the  deployment  of  Per- 
shing mlssfles  into  Ehirope.  Tou  would 
have  thought  we  brc^e  their  back  by 
putting  the  Pershlngs  into  Europe. 
Why  are  they  concerned  about  the 
Pershlngs  when  they  know  we  have 
ICBM's  ready  to  go  all  the  time?  Be- 
cause the  Pershing  missile  is  mobile. 
They  do  not  know  where  to  aim.  That 
would  stop  anybody  in  the  planning 
stage. 


Why  are  we  so  concerned  about  the 
SS-30's  the  Soviets  have  developed? 

The  SS-20  is  mobile.  We  do  not 
know  where  to  shoot.  Why  does  it  give 
our  war  planners  such  fits?  Because 
we  do  not  know  where  to  aim  if  war 
starts.  That  is  why  It  gives  our  war 
planners  such  difficulty. 

I  have  sat  In  on  war  games  In  the 
past.  I  can  tell  you  firsthand  that 
when  you  introduce  nuclear  mobility 
into  the  equation,  you  throw  a  hooker 
into  that  whole  war  game  scenario.  It 
is  devastating  because  we  do  not  know 
where  to  shoot.  That  is  why  we  are  so 
concerned  about  the  mobUe  SS-20's. 

The  Soviets  know  that.  We  are  not 
leading  them  astray  with  any  big  bar- 
gaining chip.  Bargaining  chip  my  foot. 
In  Las  Vegas,  do  you  show  your  hole 
card  to  the  opposition  In  advance?  Do 
you  say:  "I  am  willing  to  give  this  up. 
Tou  go  ahead  and  deal  whatever  you 
want  and  make  sure  I  don't  win"?  Big 
bargaining  chip. 

Let  us  look  at  the  direction  in  which 
the  Soviets  are  going  with  their  mis- 
sile development. 

They  built  the  SS-17,  SS-18  and  SS- 

19.  These  vehicles  are  silo-based  weap- 
ons. We  are  so  concerned  about  the 
S8-18,  and  we  should  be  because  it  can 
hit  our  silos  right  now.  But  if  our  mis- 
siles were  mobile,  we  would  not  need 
to  worry  about  the  SS-18.  We  would 
have  mobile  missiles  that  could  re- 
spond to  it. 

Then  the  Soviets  developed  the  S8- 

20,  which  is  mobile.  Now  they  have 
the  SS-24  which  will  start  out  as  a  silo 
based,  but  eventually  wlU  be  a  mobile 
system.  The  latest  of  all.  the  most  ac- 
curate of  all.  will  be  the  fully  mobile 
SS-25.  It  has  been  deigned  from  the 
ground  up.  from  the  word  "go."  as  a 
mobile  missile. 

Why  do  you  think  the  Soviets  are 
not  sticldng  with  their  sUos?  Because 
they  Icnow  the  sUos  can  be  hit.  the 
silos  are  vulnerable.  Does  that  not  adve 
us  pause  to  think  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  big.  new  192.000-pound  mon- 
ster we  are  building.  A  missile  which 
can  do  nothing  more  than  sit  in  one 
spot  and  be  an  attractive  target. 

Why  do  we  think  our  submarine 
system  is  so  good?  Why  would  we  put 
50  percent  of  our  missile  force  aboard 
our  submarines?  Because  they  are 
mobile.  They  have  three  degrees  of 
freedmn— they  can  go  forward,  back- 
ward, and  to  a  limited  degree,  up  and 
down.  The  Soviets  cannot  locate  them. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  think  sub- 
marines are  so  good,  and  why  the  Sovi- 
ets fear  them  so  much.  In  fact,  the 
whole  history  of  warfare  that  I  have 
studied.  Bir.  President,  is  an  effort  to 
get  better  mobility.  It  is  not  to  become 
more  static,  to  sit  in  one  spot  and  to 
provide  an  even  more  attractive  target 
for  an  enemy.  Our  whole  effort  In  the 
history  of  warfare  is  to  get  better  mo- 
bility, whether  offensive  or  defensive. 
Tet  here  we  sit,  going  in  exactly  the 


opposite  direction.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  at  all. 

Can  we  have  a  land-based  mobile 
missile?  We  certainly  can.  There  is  a 
design  that  the  Air  Force  is  woiiUng 
on  right  now.  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment a  couple  of  years  ago  that  re- 
quired them  to  make  progress  on  this 
missUe,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  are 
moving  on  it.  We  have  a  30,000-pound 
missile  that  has  one  warhead.  We  can 
put  as  many  as  three  warheads  on 
that  same  vehicle  by  upping  the 
weight  a  little  bit.  But  we  can  have  a 
mobile  missile  and  have  It  with  the 
same  kind  of  accuracy  that  the  MX 
will  have.  And  it  will  not  be  a  sitting 
duck.  It  will  not  be  a  fixed  target  for 
the  Soviets  to  shoot  at. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  come- 
lately  to  this  particular  argument.  I 
called  for  a  vote  on  MX  here  on  the 
floor  one  night  5  years  ago  this 
August.  I  lost  that  vote  against  the 
MX.  I  thought  at  that  time  we  should 
be  going  to  a  mobile  so  we  would  have 
a  better  retaliatory  capability  at  a 
cheaper  cost.  I  met  later  with  the 
Townes  Commission,  which  was  set  up 
to  look  into  a  mobfle  missile.  The  com- 
mission did  not  disagree  that  a  mobile 
missile  would  be  a  better  way  to  go. 
But  they  thought  that  in  this  country 
the  social  interface  was  wrong.  The 
social  interface  was  such  that  we  could 
never  have  a  mobile  missile  accepted 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  me  that  is  preposterous.  In  other 
words,  the  commission  believed  that 
Americans  would  never  accept  the  fact 
that  a  missile  could  be  out  on  U.S. 
highways.  The  Soviets  do  It.  The  Euro- 
peans do  it.  For  Americans,  however,  it 
would  have  to  be  out  of  sight,  even 
though  it  might  be  our  salvation  in  a 
nuclear  war. 

Somehow  we  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  not  accept  the  sight 
of  a  missile  out  on  the  open  road,  even 
though  it  is  for  our  own  protection. 

I  say  this.. Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  people  in  this  coimtry  think 
the  nuclear  warheads  are  deployed. 
The  good  fairy  does  not  deploy  them. 
We  take  them  down  our  State  high- 
way systems  in  unmarked  vans.  Those 
vans,  although  not  quite  standard, 
look  like  most  other  vans.  These  vans 
carry  nuclear  weapons.  Tet  somehow 
we  cannot  bear  the  Idea  that  there 
might  be  a  warhead  or  a  missile  in  one 
of  those  vans. 

I  think  that  Is  most  preposterous.  I 
submit  that,  in  our  consumer-oriented 
economy.  If  we  can  sell  everything 
from  underarm  deodorant  to  Cadillac 
automobiles  on  TV.  we  should  be  able 
to  explain  to  the  American  people  that 
It  is  In  their  best  Interest  that  we  have 
the  best  deterrent  possible,  and  a 
mobile  is  the  way  to  go.  I  would  not 
disagree  that  the  mobile  missiles 
should  be  kept  off  the  roads  as  much 
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as  possible.  They  can  in  fact  be  kept  in 
the  Federal  lands  most  of  the  time. 

But  we  aUo  want  to  design  a  system 
that  can  ko  down  that  Interstate 
System  in  a  time  of  crisis.  Weight  re- 
strictions en  the  Federal  Highway 
System  are!  no  problem;  it  was  de- 
signed for  >7S,000  pounds.  13-foot  6- 
inch  overhead  for  underpasses.  As 
long  as  we  keep  within  those  con- 
straints, we  are  in  good  shape.  I  hope 
that  we  cab  have  a  mobile  system  be- 
cause it  gives  the  Soviet  planners  the 
greatest  psnise.  It  gives  the  Soviet 
planners  the  greatest  doubt  that  they 
can  ever  nuke  a  first  strike  on  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  address  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability for  1  minute.  Do  we  really 
have  that  window  of  vulnerability 
which  has  been  talked  about  for  some 
time? 

The  •  President  says  he  wants  this 
MX  because  it  has  an  initial  operation- 
al date  of  December  1986.  a  year  from 
next  December.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  it  could  sUp  into  early  1987.  But 
let  me  add  one  thing,  these  dates  do 
not  include  the  hardened  sHos.  Those 
probably  ccfuld  not  be  hardened  until 
late  1988  at  1989  at  the  very  earliest. 
Even  if.  you  went  on  a  crash  program, 
without  hardening  the  silos,  the  MX  is 
nothing  but  a  sitting  duck,  every  bit  as 
vulnerable  as  the  missiles  that  we 
have  out  there  right  now. 

So  what  have  we  gained?  We  have 
kept  the  same  vulnerability.  How  does 
the  mobile  |compare?  Well,  the  mobile 
could  be  in  place  by  about  1992.  But 
that  can  be  speeded  up  some,  to  bring 
it  down  to  a  3-  or  4-year  difference. 

There  is  ^he  important  point  I  wish 
to  make  hete.  We  have  the  D-S  missile 
coming  alohg  for  the  submarines.  Its 
initial  operational  date  is  1989.  It  can 
cruise  Uuvely  undetected.  It  has  an  ac- 
curacy like  the  MX.  It  covers  that 
window  of  vulnerability  ^e  are  talking 
about,  because  the  D-5  can  do  exactly 
the  same  Jdb  as  the  MX  with  approxi- 
mately thei  same  range  and  with  the 
same  accuracies. 

The  Senator  frcnn  Arkansas  a  few 
moments  a^o  gave  some  cost  figures. 
Let  me  glvf  my  own  series  of  cost  fig- 
ures. What!  is  it  going  to  cost  to  put 
the  MX  in  hardened  sUos? 

The  cost; of  the  BflX  is  a  little  over 
$74  million  per  missile.  Most  people 
think  that  |s  what  the  deployed  cost  is 
going  to  be,  $74  million  per  missQe. 
But.  that  wtll  only  buy  a  missile  as  vul- 
nerable as  our  present  systems.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  even  m>prove  the 
$1.5  billloil  we  unfenoed  unless  we 
were  also  nkaking  a  commitment  to  su- 
perftarden  uie  silos  where  we  will  put 
these  missiles.  How  are  we  going  to  do 
that?  And.  how  much  will  that  cost? 
That  is  the  next  program. 

The  Air  Force  has  not  asked  for 
money  yet  but  they  gave  testimony 
the  other  day  that  their  costs  right 
now  are  running  at  $9  billion  per  50 


hardened  silos.  In  other  words,  that  is 
$18  billion  for  the  fuU  100  if  we  ever 
go  to  that 

Well,  let  us  Just  accept  them  on 
their  figures  of  $9  billion  per  50.  That 
ctnnes  out  to  $180  million  per  each  and 
every  B£X  missile— a  $180  million  silo 
hanlening  cost  for  each  and  every  MX 
missile.  The  $74  million  it  cost  to  buUd 
the  missile  and  the  $180  million  to 
harden  the  silo  totals  up  to  $254  mil- 
lion per  missile.  If  we  decide  to  do  a 
lesser  number  of  hardened  silos,  the 
cost  goes  up.  and  so  that  means  it  will 
cost  between  $180  million  and  $200 
million  per  silo.  That  means  the  cost 
per  missile  deployed  will  be  between 
$254  million  and  $274  million  for  each 
and  every  MX  in  a  hardened  silo— four 
per  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  very  casually  vote 
around  here:  Tes,  we  will  vote  to  re- 
lease that  $1.5  billion.  That  Is  not  very 
much.  It  represents  only  21  MX's.  Are 
we  really  i^ving  the  President  a  bar- 
gaining chip?  If  we  are,  that  bargain- 
ing chip  is  not  worth  the  p^;>er  it  is 
written  on,  Mr.  President,  unless  we 
put  them  In  hardened  silos  and  that 
comes  at  $254  million  each.  So  what 
we  are  voting  for  today  when  we  vote 
this  appropriation  it  is  not  that  little 
$1.5  billion  for  21  MX's.  We  are 
n^^^ing  a  commitment  for  another  $9 
billion  per  every  50  that  we  have  out 
there.  We  are  talking  about  something 
like  $9  billion,  which  Is  about  3  per- 
cent of  our  budget  next  year  for  de- 
fense matters.  So  we  are  talking  about 
adding  3  percent  to  our  total  defense 
budget  at  the  time  we  are  trying  to  cut 
bade 

What  is  the  cost  of  the  mobile?  I 
wish  I  had  good  solid  figures  on  that, 
too.  I  have  cautioned  the  Air  Force 
against  goldplating  that  system.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  us  upgrading  it  to 
where  we  make  the  armor  our  main 
defense  instead  of  the  dispersal  of  the 
system  as  our  main  defense.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  us  planning  the  mobile 
missile  for  continuous  "out-on-the- 
road-all-the-tlme"-type  dispersloiL 
That  would  obviously  require  a  lot  of 
crews,  a  lot  of  seciuity,  and  a  lot  of 
support.  That  Is  not  necessary.  We  do 
not  need  to  keep  It  deployed  on  the 
road,  all  the  time.  That  is  what  drives 
the  expense  up.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  have  It  deliverable  out  onto 
the  highway  only  when  needed.  The 
mobile  missile  can  give  us  a  real  bar- 
gaining chip.  The  Soviets  know  that 
they  could  not  possibly  hit  all  of  our 
mobile  missiles,  so  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly knock  them  all  out.  They  know  if 
they  make  a  first  strike  on  the  United 
States,  they  are  guaranteed  of  getting 
a  reqjonse  back  because  they  do  not 
Imow  where  to  shoot  their  missiles. 
What  value  are  their  SS-17's.  18's.  or 
19's.  or  even  their  new  ones,  if  they  do 
not  know  where  to  aim?  If  we  have  a 
mobfle  in  this  country  that  can  move 
around,  they  will  not  be  able  to  target 


it.  What  can  be  more  sensible  than 
that? 

I  think  the  bargaining  chip  theory 
has  been  used  almost  to  hysterical 
lengths  in  the  last  few  days  in  dealing 
with  the  Congress.  When  you  tell 
someone  It  is  a  bargaining  chip  and 
you  are  willing  to  bargain  it  away,  and 
tell  them  in  advance— it  gets  a  little  bit 
preposterous. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing things  about  the  debate  is  that 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
making  the  same  mistake.  By  and 
large,  we  are  focusing  on  the  MX  mis- 
sUe in  isolation.  Maybe  once  in  a 
whUe.  Mr.  President  we  need  to  st^ 
back  Just  a  little  bit  from  this  whole 
problem  and  assess  the  overall  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
VX.  versus  the  alternatives.  Maybe  we 
have  not  examined  that  enough  to 
make  the  best  use  of  American 
strengths  overall  to  offset  the  strong 
points  the  Soviets  possess. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  First  I 
think  we  should  isolate  those  things 
we  can  agree  on  and  then  move  from 
there  to  reach  a  position  that  we  can 
all  support.  I  believe  that  position 
should  be  one  in  which  we  abandon 
the  MX  and  move  to  a  stronger  de- 
fense, a  better  defense,  a  more  reliable 
defense  a  real  defense  for  this  coun- 
try, not  a  bargaining  chip.  We  should 
move  to  the  better  defense,  the  higher 
groimd  represented  by  the  small 
ICBM.  Such  an  initiative  will  reduce 
overall  defense  spending  and  will  im- 
prove our  national  security  by  provid- 
ing a  more  credible  deterrent  while 
moving  us  away  from  a  dangerous  po- 
sition of  strategic  instability.  I  think 
this  initiative  will  be  seen  by  the  gen- 
eral public  as  moving  us  again  to  the 
forefront  in  ensuring  that  the  United 
States  wlU  not  be  put  into  a  position 
where  it  can  be  intimidated  or  bullied 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Accelerating  deployment  of  the 
small.  mobUe  ICBM  whUe  abandoning 
the  MX  does  something  else.  It  makes 
the  best  use  of  American  advantages 
in  technology.  The  Soviets  are  already 
moving  in  the  direction  of  a  small 
mobUe.  Undoubtedly,  they  will  move 
further,  as  they  have  started  with  the 
SS-24's  and  SS-25's.  But  mobility 
stresses  the  ability  to  minlatiuize  guid- 
ance systems  and  produce  lightweight 
high-stress  propulsion  systems,  and 
here.  I  submit,  we  have  a  vast  lead 
over  the  Soviets.  They  can  achieve 
greater  accuracies  on  some  of  their 
bigger  mlssUes  because  they  have  mas- 
sive and  redundant  guidance  systems 
that  require  huge  missiles  such  as  the 
SS-18's  and  the  SS-19's.  If  our  move 
to  a  mobile  ICBM  induces  the  Soviets 
to  abandon  their  silos,  which  I  think 
they  are  ah-eady  doing,  then  they  will 
have  to  abandon  some  of  their  high 
degrees  of  accuracy  in  their  ICBM 
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force,  at  least  compared  to  our  capabU- 
Ity. 

Another  advantage  that  accrues 
f  ran  both  sides  going  to  a  mobile  land- 
based  system— and  I  think  this  is  very 
impootant— Is  that  it  reduces  greatly 
the  incentive  for  both  sides  to  prolifer- 
ate nuclear  warheads.  How  does  it  do 
that?  When  both  sides  have  stationary 
ICBirs  in  fixed  sUos  and  possess  the 
accuracy  to  hit  each  other's  silos,  we 
are  in  a  situation  where,  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage, we  have  to  endlessly  prolifer- 
ate nuclear  weapons  in  order  to  create 
more  fixed  targets  for  the  other  side 
to  shoot  at.  This,  in  turn,  creates  an 
incentive  to  build  more  missiles  and 
warheads  to  take  care  of  the  oppo- 
nent's increases:  and  we  are  on  a 
never-ending  treadmill  when  w^  base 
our  defense  on  that  scenario. 

With  mobile  systems,  it  is  far  more 
dlfflcult  and  much  less  remunerative 
to  target  the  other  side's  missiles.  All 
the  warheads  in  the  world  cannot  help 
you  if  you  do  not  Imow  where  to  aim 
them.  I  will  repeat  that:  All  the  war- 
heads in  the  world  cannot  help  you  if 
you  do  not  know  where  to  aim  them. 
This  would  give  us  the  ability  and  the 
hoped-tm  reduction  in  overaUjiudear 
weapons,  not  the  increase. 

U  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
U.8.8JI.  move  to  mobUe  systems  as 
the  mainstay  of  their  land-based  mis- 
sile force,  not  only  will  this  ease  the 
preasure  to  crank  out  more— and 
bigger— missiles,  which  is  a  Soviet 
strength,  but  also.  It  will  shift  the 
center  of  gravity  of  competition  into 
the  more  technologically  demanding 
realm  of  reconnaissance  satellites  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  track  of  the 
other's  missile  forces.  This  is  an  area, 
like  miniaturisation,  in  which  the 
United  States  is  far  superior  to  the  So- 
viets and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

When  all  assessments  are  in.  howev- 
er, the  goal  for  all  of  us  remains  the 
same:  to  achieve  the  best  available 
strategic  posture  for  the  United 
States.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
scrap  the  MX  and  proceed  best  speed 
with  the  development  and  deployment 
of  the  small  mobile  missUe. 

We  want  to  upgrade  the  triad.  We 
are  doing  that  in  the  air  and  with  the 
submarine  forces,  and  now  we  need  to 
do  it  with  the  ICBM's.  to  go  to  an  im- 
proved system,  one  that  gives  us  a 
stranger  defense  than  the  MX  can 
provide.  We  do  not  want  it  to  be  vul- 
nerable. We  know  that  Soviet  missile 
accuracy  will  put  our  missiles  in 
danger  unless  we  make  them  mobile. 
We  know  the  estimates  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  missQes  that  can  be  knocked 
out.  We  want  a  survlvable  mobile 
system.  That  is  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing   with   their  system,    for   good 


Mr.  President.  I  take  my  position  for 
all  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  here 
today. 


I  believe  that  the  way  to  provide  the 
best  available  strategic  posture  for  the 
United  SUtes  is  to  scrap  the  MX. 
which  we  should  have  done  a  long 
time  ago.  and  proceed  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  small,  mobile  missile.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  that  today  by 
voting  against  the  appropriation  to 
unfence  the  $1.5  billion  for  the  MX. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarts.  I  yield  the 
Senator  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  redimdancy  on 
the  put  of  those  who  oppose  the  MX 
program  based  in  viilnerable  silos.  I  do 
not  believe  it  Is  helpful  for  the  Senate 
to  repeat  many  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said. 

I  voted  against  the  authorisation 
measure,  and  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  appropriation  measiuv.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  that  it  will 
carry.  I  would  be  keenly  disappointed, 
frankly.  If  it  did  not  carry:  because  I 
think  those  55  Senators  who  voted  for 
it  yesterday  have  the  responsibility 
now  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  to 
fund  what  they  did  yesterday. 

The  vote  yesterday  was  not  as  stir- 
prlsing  to  me  as  it  was  to  many  others. 
I  suspect  that  there  is  very  little,  if 
any,  chance  that  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  yesterday  will  be 
overridden  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, despite  the  fact  that  I  think  it 
should  be.  Rather.  I  think  the  next 
thing  we  are  going  to  turn  to  is  the 
new  authorisation  bill  for  defense, 
which  will  be  coming  out  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  probably  in  the 
next  2  weeks. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  what  we 
have  been  debating  here  is  essentially 
a  1985  authorisation  and  a  1986  appro- 
priations bill.  But  the  next  chapter  in 
the  MX  will  come  with  the  discussions 
on  how  we  are  going  to  proceed  with 
the  MX  funding  after  the  action  that 
will  be  taken  here  this  afternoon,  after 
it  is  essentially  endorsed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  worry  a  little 
about  that,  and  I  think  it  is  not  too 
early  to  begin  debate  on  that  subject 
today.  At  least,  that  is  what  I  want  to 
qieak  about  at  this  time. 

Right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad.  people 
of  good  will  have  made  a  decision,  in  a 
majority  fashion,  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  purchase  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile:  and  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  the  commitment  he 
sought  to  use  it  as  a  bargaining  chip  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  at 
Geneva. 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  strong  bar- 
gaining chip,  but  I  still  say  it  is  of 
some  value.  I  would  think,  when  you 
sit  down  across  the  table  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  say  "We  are  proceed- 
ing to  build  this  mlssUe." 


I  think  it  is  a  bad  Investment,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  from 
$25  billion  to  $40  billion  worth  of  bar- 
gaining power,  but  at  least  it  is  a  bar- 
gaining chip  of  some  value,  even 
though  I  think  it  is  of  very  little  value. 

I  am  very  fearful,  though,  that 
many  of  those  who  voted  yesterday  for 
the  authorisation— and  the  same  Sena- 
tors essentially  will  vote  today  for  the 
appropriation  now— are  going  to  start 
dancing  around  the  bush  once  again  to 
explain  to  the  folks  back  home  that 
they  really  ain't  for  the  MX  after  all. 

I  suspect  that  you  are  going  to  see 
all  kinds  of  proposals  coming  out  after 
this  vote  today  along  the  lines  where 
several  Senators  who  voted  for  the  au- 
thorisation yesterday  said.  "But  I  am 
not  going  to  do  this  about  next  year's 
authorization." 

Tou  know,  I  Just  wish  somewhere, 
somehow,  someplace,  we  could  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  say.  "I  am  for."  or.  "I 
am  against,"  rather  than  trying  to 
submanage  the  program  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  key  decision  was  made  yester- 
day and  that  will  be  approved  today.  I 
am  sure,  with  approval  of  the  money 
to  finance  the  project,  but  there  are 
some  proposals  now.  Mr.  President, 
about  that  after  we  have  given  the 
President  a  great  victory  that  he  ac- 
cepted last  night  in  his  usual  graceful 
manner,  and  he  will  get  the  victory 
that  he  seeks  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  after  that  2  weeks  from 
now  or  thereabouts  when  we  take  this 
matter  up  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  and  make  a 
recommendation  for  authorization,  for 
the  1988  authorization  for  MX.  I  hear 
all  kinds  of  signals  that  many  people 
are  going  to  say  that  is  the  time  to 
start  cutting  the  MX.  Some  even  have 
gone  so  far.  Mr.  President,  to  suggest 
that  rather  than  the  100  eventual  de- 
ployment by  1990  that  the  President  is 
MMiming  and  that  the  world  is  sssum- 
ing  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  as- 
suming, somehow  we  are  going  to  cut 
that  in  half. 

What  would  we  look  like?  I  ask  what 
would  we  look  like,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  2  we^s  after  the  President 
was  given  a  great  victory  and  marches 
off  to  Geneva  with  the  MX  in  hand 
for  a  bargaining  chip  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  less  than  a  month  later  cut 
the  whole  thing  in  half? 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  some 
of  the  strategic  negotiating  things 
that  we  have  to  talk  about. 

So  myself  and  others  who  have 
grave  difficulties  with  this  program  do 
not  want  to  take  away  whatever  the 
bargaining  chip  is  worth  that  the 
President  has  in  Geneva. 

So  I  thought  the  Senate  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  some  of  us  are 
now  carrying  on  some  talks,  some  ne- 
gotiations as  to  what  kind  of  an  ex- 


tended outlyears  authorization  and  ap- . 
proprlation  should  be  recommended 
by  the  Seriate  with  a  chance  to  have  a 
look  at  tfais  program  each  and  every 
yesir  without  doing  great  harm  and 
great  dlss^vice  to  the  bargaining  chip 
that  the  President  won  with  55  votes 
in  this  bodv  yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRIBSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TaiBLg).  Ttie  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes  to 
speak  on  this  question,  and  I  trust 
that  he  is  going  to  be  here  very  short- 
ly so  he  will  have  opportunity  to 
speak. 

Mr.  President,  he  is  the  only  other 
person  that  I  know  of  on  our  side  who 
wishes  to  R>eak.  So  maybe  we  wlU  be 
yielding  b4ck  some  time  and  get  to  the 
vote  in  Ju^  a  few  minutes. 

While  I  taa  waiting  a  minute  to  hear 
from  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator 
from  Nebipska,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  think  they  have  again 
set  forth  tne  case  that  everything  that 
we  are  loosing  at.  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing,  whether  it  Is  the  24  or  the  25  or 
22  or  SS-tl6,,  all  of  those  are  either 
mobile  or  have  the  capability  of  being 
made  mobUe,  and  so  all  of  the  assets 
that  we  see  our  enemy  putting  forth 
are  movi^  toward  mobility,  some- 
thing we  will  have  a  difficult  time  tar- 
geting. Yet  we  are  now  talking  about 
commlttinpr  these  billions  of  dollars  to 
put  a  mlsfeile  into  a  flxed  sflo  that  is 
vulenerab^.  So  not  only  do  they  al- 
ready knojw  where  our  sQos  are.  they 
are  alread)r  targeted.  Now  we  are  going 
to  put  this  tremendously  exi>enslve 
weapon  and  a  very  dangerous 
weapon— i|nd  it  has  to  be  viewed  as 
very  dangerous  by  the  Soviet  Union— 
with  the  10  BORV  warheads,  in  the 
same  silo. 

I  sm  reainded  a  little  Mt  of  a  debate 
that  took  place  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  on  the  cavalry.  I  think  it 
Is  kind  of  I  interesting  that  the  cavalry 
was  conslUered  out  of  date  by  the 
early  1900^s. 

The  lessbns  of  the  Boer  War  in  1898- 
1901  and  Ithe  Russo-Japanese  War  in 
1902-4  rei^orced  this. 

But  the  UJ3.  Cavalry  made  some  big 
changes.  'They  made  some  basic 
changes,  "rhey  started  charging  with  a 
.45  in  their  hands  rather  than  a  lance 
andasab^. 

And  thetr  were  still  arguing  as  late  as 
1939  that  |the  cavalry  should  be  main- 
tained, even  after  Worid  War  L 

In  World  War  I  the  cavalry  that  was 
used  was  decimated  because  they  were 
fighting  iii  trench  warfare.  They  were 
fighting  $gainst  automatic  weapons. 
When  people  attempted  to  use  the 
cavalry.  Ukey  were  decimated. 

We  reniember  Poland  still  had  the 
cavalry  wlhen  they  were  Invaded  by 
Russia  arid  Germany,  and.  of  course. 


those  people  had  no  chance  whatso- 
ever in  trying  to  stop  a  tank  or  a  dive 
bomber  with  cavalry. 

Yet,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  in 
1939.  the  chief  of  the  UJ3.  Cavalry  was 
expounding  the  virtues  of  the  horse 
before  v>propriations  committees  in 
Congress,  and  he  was  saying,  "Both 
Poland  and  Russia  are  maintaining 
great  masses  of  horse  cavalry  and  even 
France  on  the  western  front  is  main- 
taining a  larger  percentage  of  horse 
cavalry  than  we  are." 

In  other  words,  if  the  other  people 
have  them,  we  have  to  have  them. 

So  the  Russians  have  some  missiles 
in  fixed  silos.  Because  they  already 
have  some,  although  they  are  not 
spending  any  money  for  those  and 
they  are  now  putting  all  their  money 
into  the  new  mobile  missiles,  we  have 
to  go  back  and  have  a  "cavalry"  mis- 
sile. But  we  have  to  put  one  in  the 
ground  because  they  did. 

That  chief  of  the  cavalry  would  do 
well  arguing  before  us  today.  He 
sounds  like  some  of  the  people  who 
argue  before  us.  The  chief  said: 

The  man  on  his  hone  has  greater  "Huldi- 
ty  and  flexibility"  than  competins  systems. 

He  said: 

Mechanised  cavalry  is  goins  to  be  chained 
largely  to  the  roads. 

But  he  said  a  horse  can  go  places  dif- 
ferent than  that. 

This.  T  thought,  was  one  of  the  .best 
arguments  he  made: 

The  reason  that  the  cavalry  had  difficulty 
in  World  War  I  is  because  they  fought 
trench  flzedH^iece  battles. 

So,  he  said: 

We  are  seeing  a  change  in  battle  tactics 
now  and  we  are  not  going  to  have  to  fight 
ac^nst  trenches  and  fixed  pieces.  We  are 
going  to  get  a  change  in  tactics.  We  are  talk- 
ing to  countries  all  over  the  world  atwut 
this.  They  aay  let  us  change  the  tactics,  so 
the  cavalry  can  come  bac^  again. 

That  sounds  a  little  bit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, like  the  proposition  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  are  going  to  change  the 
tactics  so  we  can  go  ahead  and  put 
these  in  Minuteman  silos.  What  is  the 
change  In  tactics  we  are  talking  about? 

The  change  of  tactics  is  very  simple. 
To  save  this  weapon  you  are  going  to 
have  to  shoot  it.  That  is  the  only  way 
it  is  going  to  have  any  validity.  We  are 
going  to  change  our  tactics  to  launch 
on  warning.  We  will  not  wait  imtil  we 
are  under  attack.  We  will  not  wait  to 
see  whether  it  is  really  a  flock  of  geese 
or  not.  We  will  just  go  ahead  and  be 
prepared  to  launch  on  warning. 

Of  course,  the  only  way  we  can 
really  utilize  this  very  expensive 
weapon  with  these  10  warheads  is  to 
shoot  it.  And,  of  course,  that  might 
give  some  people  some  qualms,  given 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  some  warn- 
ings alr«!uly  when  something  like  a 
floc^  of  geese  flew  by  some  of  the 
radar  sjrstems,  but  we  sound  a  little  bit 
like  that  chief  of  cavalry: 


The  American  "hone  industry"  is  far 
ahead  of  those  of  other  nations,  hence  we 
must  talte  advantage  of  our  natural  asKt. 

"We  are  particularly  fortunate."  the  Chief 
concluded  his  presentation  in  March  IMO 
before  the  Subcommittee,  "in  having  great 
resources  both  in  bones  and  moton.  There 
are  more  than  10,000,000  hones  in  this 
country  .  .  .  Therefore  we  should  not  mis- 
takenly ape  the  example  of  European 
nations  .  .  .  whose  resources  in  inimalB  and 
forage  are  such  as  to  fiuther  restrict  their 
use  of  the  horse.  Oun  is  an  American  prob- 
lem." 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  of  these  things, 
the  U.S.  Horse  Cavalry  survived  untU 
1951  and  the  last  mule  was  decommis- 
sioned in  1958. 

I  did  see  some  interest  in  talking 
about  now  putting  some  cavalry  or 
some  mules  back.  I  guess  nothing  goes 
out  of  style. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
be  talking  about  a  modem  missile,  one 
that  would  meet  the  test  of  merit. 
That  would  make  a  lot  more  sense 
than  to  move  back  to  the  age  of  caval- 
ry and  put  this  thing  in  a  fixed  hole. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee as  he  might  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  asked  to 
vote  once  again  on  the  question  of  the 
funding  for  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  21  MX.  missiles. 

The  question  of  whether  to  fund  the 
production  of  these  weapons  should  be 
considered  on  the  basis  of  several  fac- 
tors. A  number  of  questions  must  be 
answered. 

Does  the  deployment  of  the  MX  add 
to  the  c^mbility  of  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  to  deter  enemy  attadc? 

Is  the  MX  housed  in  a  survlvable 
basing  mode?  Can  it  do  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do? 

Are  there  more  effective  alternatives 
to  the  MX  that  would  have  a  higher 
deterence  value  than  the  MX? 

Does  the  deployment  of  the  MX 
result  in  any  fundamental  change  in 
our  basic  tactical  nuclear  policy  of 
avoiding  a  first  strike  or  launch  on 
warning  policy? 

Is  the  deployment  of  the  MX  a  solid 
bargaining  chip  in  the  current  arms 
control  negotiations  in  Geneva? 

These  are  the  questions  that  must 
be  asked  with  regard  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  should  determine  whether 
the  wei4>on  should  be  funded  or  not. 

Support  or  opposition  to  this  missile 
should  not  be  based  on  political  or  par- 
tisan groxmds. 

The  issue  of  providing  a  strong  and 
stable  system  of  national  security  is 
the  most  fundamental  responsibility 
of  the  National  Government.  Honest 
and  free  debate,  free  of  partisan  rheto- 
ric and  devoid  of  political  gamesman- 
ship, on  national  security  issues  must 
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be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  American 
people  expect  no  less  and  I  hope  they 
get  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  for  the  past 
several  years,  especially  from  my  serv- 
ice on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Coi 
mlttee.  studied  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  MX  missile  enhances  our  na- 
tional security.  In  doing  so.  I  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  military,  fl 
and  foreign  policy  ramifications  of  the 
deployment  of  this  weapon. 

Based  on  my  careful  assessment  of 
the  MX,  I  have  concluded  that  we 
should  not  fund  the  production  and 
deplojrment  of  21  MX  mlssUes. 

Let  me  briefly  give  the  reasons  for 
this  conclusion. 

First  and  foremost,  it  does  not  en- 
hance our  security  to  deploy  the  MX 
in  a  vulnerable  basing  mode. 

I  did  support  fimding  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  the  MX 
mlssfle.  I  supported  deplosrment  of  the 
MX  when  the  previous  administration 
recommended  placing  it  in  multiple 
protective  shelters— a  relatively  secure 
basbig  mode  which  complicated  Soviet 
military  planning  and  enhanced  the 
strategic  value  and  enhanced  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  MX. 

But  the  current  administration  and 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  has  recom- 
mended deployment  of  the  MX  in  old, 
vulnerable,  minuteman  silos,  which  we 
are  told  and  do  believe  have  been  tar- 
geted by  the  Soviets  for  at  least  a 
decade. 

So  we  have  a  powerful,  highly  accu- 
rate missile  with  tremendous  deter- 
ence  value  placed  in  a  truly  vulnerable 
basing  mode— a  mode  that  negates  the 
strategic  and  deterrent  value  of  this 
expensive  and  sophisticated  missUe. 

There  is  no  dispute  among  my  col- 
leagues and  among  those  knowledgea- 
ble of  these  matters  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  targeted  these  existing  Min- 
uteman silos  years  ago.  And  with 
recent  improvements  in  the  accuracy 
of  Soviet  missiles,  combined  with  the 
throw  weight  of  their  ICBM's,  there  is 
every  indication  that  leas  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  MX's  could  survive  a 
Soviet  strike.  They  simply  could  not 
ride  out  a  Soviet  strike  in  these  exist- 
ing sUos  without  losing  90  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  MX's  themselves. 

Indeed,  defense  expert  William 
Kaufman,  in  a  recent  Brookings  Insti- 
tution analysis,  suggests  that  if  all  100 
MX  missiles  were  deployed  and  the 
subject  of  a  Soviet  strike,  only  about  5 
missiles  with  SO  war  heads  might  sur- 
vive such  a  strike. 

Some  have  suggested  superharden- 
ing  MX  sites.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  such  superhardenlng  would  cost 
in  the  vldnlty  of  $18  billion,  and  I  still 
do  not  guarantee  that  the  MX  would 
be  invulnerable  to  a  Soviet  nuclear  ex- 
change. 

So  the  answer  to  whether  the  MX 
improves  our  strategic  nuclear  capabil- 
ity must  be  no. 


A  good  missile— indeed  even  a  superb 
missile— in  a  vulnerable  basing  mode 
does  not  enhance  our  qatlonal  Securi- 
ty. Indeed,  it  diminishes  our  national 
security  by  being  and  inviting  a  vul- 
nerable target  to  a  preemptive  strike. 

Consider  If  you  will  the  perspective 
of  the  Soviet  military  planner.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  MX  in  the  old  Minute- 
man  silos  provides  him  with  a  very 
tempting  target.  The  MX,  with  10  war- 
heads each,  replaces  the  Minuteman. 
with  3  warheads  each.  Defense  experts 
agree  that  the  Soviets  could  knock  out 
one  10-warhead  MX  in  a  Minuteman 
sUo  with  Just  two  of  their  warheads. 
Undoubtedly,  MX  silos  would  be  the 
first  targeted  by  Soviet  military  plan- 
ners for  destruction. 

Thus,  the  MX  does  not  improve  the 
strategic  military  posture  of  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  by  creating  a  more  tempt- 
ing target  for  the  Soviets,  our  military 
strength  and  security  may  actually  be 
diminished. 

But  even  more  Importantly,  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  MX  moves  us  to  a 
new  strategic  doctrine  for  the  \i8e  of 
nuclear  weapons— a  new  doctrine  that 
increases  rather  than  reduces  the 
chance  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Based  in  a  vulnerable  silo,  an  MX 
cannot  destroy  Soviet,  land-based  mis- 
siles unless  It  Is  launched  before  it  is 
attacked  and  destroyed,  because  it 
cannot  ride  out  the  attack  in  the  old 
Minuteman  silo. 

We  cannot  wait  out  a  Soviet  strike 
with  the  MX.  The  MX  wiU  have  to  be 
launched  on  warning.  This,  as  I  have 
noted  in  previous  debates  on  the  MX. 
a  fundamental  shift  in  our  strategic 
nuclear  policy  takes  place.  Future 
American  Presidents  will  be  forced  to 
decide  with  only  15  minutes  to  spare 
whether  to  launch  MX  on  warning 
before  the  President  can  accurately 
assess  the  nature  and  duration  of  the 
Soviet  attack.  This  President  and  this 
Congress  should  not  condemn  future 
Presidents  to  such  a  hair  trigger  nucle- 
ar policy. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  likes  the  doc- 
trine of  mutual  assured  destruction. 
And  certainly  those  who  characterize 
this  policy  as  mad  may  be  correct.  No 
one  really  likes  the  equilibrium  of 
terror  on  which  ciurent  nuclear  policy 
is  based.  But  our  current  nuclear 
policy  is  that  we  will  not  launch  a  pre- 
emptive nuclear  strike  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  current  policy  is 
that  we  will  not  follow  a  policy  of 
launch  on  warning.  Rather,  we  will 
have  a  strong  and  stable  deterrent 
that  will  survive  a  nuclear  strike.  Then 
and  only  then  will  we  unleash  our  nu- 
clear weapons  In  retaliation. 

This  is  a  sane  and  sensible  deterrent 
policy,  but  I  fear  the  MX  moves  us 
away  from  that  policy.  The  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  missile  means  that  we  will 
have  to  use  the  weapon  or  lose  the 
weapon.  And  because  of  this  fact,  we 
are     Indirectly     but     fimdamentally 


changing  our  policy  on  the  use  of  nu- 
clear arms  in  I  submit  a  wrongheaded 
way. 

The  next  question  is:  Are  there 
sound  alternatives  to  the  MX?  Can  we 
maintain  a  sound  nuclear  deterrent  if 
we  do  not  move  to  the  MX?  I  submit. 
Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  in  the  af- 
firmative. If  it  is  improved  accuracy 
we  seek  in  strategic  arms,  we  are 
moving  rapidly  in  that  direction. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  development,  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  E>-5  Trident  II  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  system.  We 
are  told  by  those  knowledgeable  that 
the  D-5  will  provide  this  Nation  with 
hard  target  kill  capability  necessary  to 
overcome  Soviet  ICBM  advances.  The 
D-5  will  begin  deployment  in  1989, 
only  3  years  after  BOC  begins  deploy- 
ment, but  more  Importantly  the  D-5 
will  be  deployed  in  a  secure,  invulnera- 
ble basing  mode  in  board  Trident  sub- 
marines. 

In  addition,  the  administration  could 
improve  the  accuracy  of  our  land- 
based  force  by  placing  the  airs  guid- 
ance system  on  our  Minuteman  Ill's  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  MX.  And 
we  have  made  other  notable  improve- 
ments to  our  strategic  arsenal  over  the 
years.  We  have  not  stood  still  while 
the  Soviets  were  advancing  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  We  have  mod- 
ernized the  B-52  but  most  important- 
ly, we  have  equipped  this  old  airplane 
with  modem  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. We  are  funding  construction  of 
100  B-1  bombers  which  can  also  be 
equipped  with  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. We  have  embarked  on  the  con- 
struction of  some  20  new  Trident  sub- 
marines. We  are  devoting  some  signifi- 
cant funds  to  the  Trident  II  D-6  mis- 
sile and  Stealth  bomber  program.  We 
are  deploying  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. We  are  updating  and  moderniz- 
ing our  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications system  to  provide  for 
greater  survivability  in  a  nuclear 
attack.  We  are  providing  research  and 
design  monesrs  for  the  mobile  smaller 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  which 
wiU  be  the  wave  of  the  future. 

And  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
supported  all  of  these  programs  with 
my  vote  here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  all  of  these  programs 
do  What  the  strategic  planners  and  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  said  should  be 
done  to  the  U.S.  arsenaL  It  moves  it 
away  from  fixed  targets  to  mobile  tar- 
gets that  can  be  dispersed  upon  attack 
and  which  are  relatively  Invulnerable. 
At  the  same  time  advancing  technolo- 
gy means  that  our  strategic  system 
contains  greater  and  greater  number 
of  hard-target-capable  warheads.  The 
D-5  system  Is  a  hard-target<apable 
system  and  will  be  based  in  a  system 
that  Is  immune  from  attack. 
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So  all  M  these  system  give  us  what 
the  MX  gives  us,  but  without  the  in- 
herent flaws  in  the  MX  missUe; 
namely,  vulnerability  and  the  initi- 
ation for  the  first  time  of  a  launch- 
under-watning  doctrine.  In  a  totality, 
then,  VDA  contributes  little  if  anything 
to  our  st^tegic  posture.  In  fact,  as  we 
debate  it  ^day,  it  is  obsolescent. 

The  ex|anple  of  our  adversaries,  the 
Soviets,  prove  this.  The  Soviets  are 
moving  towards  mobile  sjrstems  as  well 
as  sinflde-Warhead  mobile  systems,  and 
we  shouM  be  doing  the  same,  and  are 
but  not  frith  the  MX  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  change  the  basing  mode  of 
thismissie. 

Finally;  Mr.  President,  we  hear  the 
argument  that  the  MX  is  an  essoitlal 
bargaining  chip  in  the  Geneva  aims 
control  tftlks.  We  are  told  keep  the 
pressure  on  with  the  MX  and  we  will 
ultimately  have  genuine  anns  control 
progress. '  I  wish  that  I  could  agree 
with  this  argument  And  apparently 
the  administration  does  not  agree  with 
its  own  argument  on  occasion. 

Paul  Nltze.  our  distinguished  chief 
arms  negotiator,  the  other  day  said 
the  MX  Ivas  not  a  bargaining  chip  at 
Geneva. 

And  Secretary  Weinberger,  the 
other  dajf  before  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee tegtified  that  the  "MX  is  not  a 
bargaining  chip,"  so  even  on  a  diplo- 
matic front,  the  MX  falls  short,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  President,  administration  offi- 
cials hav^  suggested  that  this  Nation 
is  inf erio^  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons.  The  fact  is  that 
both  the  [United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  h«ve  approximately  the  same 
number  •f  strategic  warheads— about 
8,000.  If  ionly  a  fracti<m  of  our  8,000 
warheads  were  to  readi  their  targets 
in  the  Sbviet  Union,  as  indeed  they 
would,  Sbvlet  society  would  be  de- 
stroyed f  4r  all  time. 

Indeed,,  the  human  race  would  prob- 
ably be  ekpunged  from  this  planet  by 
the  long  tauclear  winter  the  scientists 
say  will  fillow  a  nuclear  exchange. 

For  this  Nation  is  not  inferior  to  the 
Soviet  Uitlon— not  as  long  as  we  pos- 
sess the  citfMtbility  to  destroy  that 
nation.  Its  military  targets,  and. 
indeed,  horror  of  horrors,  its  popula- 
tion in  a  nuclear  war. 

We  have  had  that  c^Mbility  for  30 
years;  we  have  that  capability  today, 
and  we  will  continue  to  have  that  ca- 
pability unless  and  until  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  eliminated  as  instruments  of 
war. 

Mr.  Pilesident,  the  administration 
has  sugijested  that  this  Nation  has 
stood  still  in  the  face  of  Soviet  mod- 
emlaatioil.  True  enough,  the  Soviets 
have  beeA  modernizing  in  the  last  sev- 
eral yean  in  an  effort  to  dose  the 
wide  gap  I  with  the  United  States  and 
reduce  tl^elr  inferiority  vis-a-vis  U.S. 
strategic  weapons.  They  have  made 


progress  in  that  regard.  Of  that,  there 
is  no  doubt. 

But,  contrary  to  administration 
statements,  this  Nation  has  not  stood 
stilL  We,  too,  have  been  modernizing.  I 
have  consistently  supported  those 
modernizations— the  B-1  bomber, 
which  I  supported;  the  Trident  subma- 
rine, which  I  voted  for;  the  cruise  mis- 
sOes,  which  I  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
on  this  floor,  and  the  improvements  in 
our  command  and  control  ci4>abllities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  not  to  think 
that  we  have  a  window  of  vulnerability 
with  regard  to  our  nuclear  arms.  This 
Nation  is  strong  in  strategic  nuclear 
armaments,  and  the  President  is  al- 
ready entering  the  Geneva  talks  from 
a  posiUon  of  strength.  Were  we  not,  I 
doubt  that  those  talks  would  be  taking 
place. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  must 
cast  a  vote  against  funding  the  produc- 
tion and  deplosrment  of  21  MX  mls- 
sUes. 

The  MX  missile  in  its  present  basing 
mode  diminishes  rather  than  adds  to 
our  national  security. 

There  are  other,  more  effective, 
ways  of  improving  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent; namely,  through  production  and 
deployment  of  the  D-5  and  a  mobOe 
ICBM  force.  These  nuclear  weapons 
enhance  our  nuclear  deterrence  by  the 
relative  invulnerability  of  their  basing 
mode. 

Deplosrment  of  the  MX  missile 
would  fundamentally  change  our 
policy  with  regard  to  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  We  would  most  surely 
move  to  a  launch  on  warning  policy  to 
safeguard  these  MX's,  and  perhmis 
edge  imi>erceptibly  toward  acceptance 
of  a  policy  of  preemptive  use  of  nucle- 
ar wei«>ons. 

The  MX  does  not  strengthen  our 
hand  at  Geneva.  Our  current  nuclear 
arsenal,  along  with  the  planned  mod- 
ernizations that  I  have  mentioned, 
make  us  the  most  formidable  nuclear 
power  in  the  world.  The  Soviets  know 
that.  That  is  their  true  incentive  to 
negotiate  in  Geneva,  not  the  fear  of 
deployment  of  an  obsolete  missile  in 
the  vulnerable  basing  mode. 

In  short,  the  MX  missile  cannot  pass 
muster  on  a  variety  of  fronts. 

It  is  a  weapon  that  time  has  passed 
by  in  the  old  basing  of  the  old.  vulner- 
able Minuteman  silos. 

It  is  a  missile,  not  without  a  mission, 
but  a  missile  with  a  flawed  mission, 
and  its  flaws,  whether  it  be  in  terms  of 
protecting  our  national  security,  or  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  or  in  terms 
of  sticking  to  a  policy  of  using  nuclear 
arms  only  as  a  last  resort,  are  serious. 

They  are  so  serious  that  I  must,  in 
good  conscience,  vote  against  this 
weitfion  which  does  not  enhance  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Ml.  President.  I  jrield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mi.  hart.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  associate  mjrself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
His  position  on  the  MX  consistently 
has  been  thoughtful  and  most  logicaL 
His  statement  here  today  follows 
statements  of  like  sort  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past  and  they  have 
exactly  the  arguments  against  the  MX 
in  logical  form. 

Those  who  may  be  observing  this 
debate,  who  understand  the  inuwr- 
tance  of  the  issue,  may  wonder  where 
our  colleagues  are  as  we  approach  the 
second  vote  in  24  hount  Most  of  them 
have  clearly  made  up  their  minds. 
Those  votes  were  recorded  yesterday 
and  without  doubt  few,  if  any,  will 
change  their  minds  in  this  24-hour 
period.  Certainly  not  by  virtue  of  the 
speeches  given  here. 

The  question  then  remains,  why  give 
speeches? 

The  Senate  is,  of  course,  an  institu- 
tion of  record.  What  is  said  and  done 
here  is  recorded  for  posterity.  Those 
of  us  who  feel  strongly  on  this  issue, 
and  I  am  one,  could  not,  therefore,  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  one 
more  brief  statement  as  to  the  rnuons 
why  this  is  such  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  history  wiU 
show  that  the  approval  and  ccmtinued 
production  and  imminent  deploymmt 
of  the  MX  is  among  the  greatest  mis- 
takes this  country  has  made,  certainly 
in  the  decade  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  in  the  Senate.  It  may 
take  years,  it  may  take  longer  than 
years,  for  that  fact  to  become  known. 
But  it  is  indeed  one  more  step  in  a 
march  of  folly.  It  does,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  says,  make  this  coun- 
try more  vulnerable  and  less  secure, 
and  that,  after  all.  is  the  add  test. 

BCr.  President,  in  a  word,  the  MX 
missile  put  In  silos  makes  no  sense.  It 
is  an  illogical  and  dangerous  weapon. 
Most  Members  of  the  Smate  know 
that.  They  know  there  is  no  internal 
logic  which  supports  approval  of  this 
sjrstem.  Indeed,  many  career  senior 
military  officers  know  that,  and  if 
they  were  free  to  express  their  own 
opinion,  as  scHue  wiU  do  privately, 
across  the  river  at  the  Pentagon,  they 
would  admit  to  the  American  people 
that  building  this  missile  and  putting 
it  in  silos  which  we  know  are  vulnera- 
ble makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 
Indeed,  it  draws  us  closer  to  war. 

Why  is  the  MX  important?  Once 
again.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  largest 
nuclear  weupoa  system  this  country 
has  ever  built.  It  is  the  most  accurate 
nuclear  weiMJon  system  this  country 
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hM  ever  built.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
nuclear  weapon  aystem  in  term*  of  it« 
total  deetnictlve  capability  that  this 
Natim  has  ever  built  But  most  impor- 
tantly it  is  the  first  nuclear  weapon 
system  this  country  had  ever  btillt  and 
put  in  a  place  we  knew  the  Soviet 
Union  could  target  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy. 

Why  is  this  being  done?  I  think  that 
question  must  be  directed  at  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  who  has 
made  this  fateful  and  I  think  very, 
very  dangerous  decision.  Only  history 
can  Judge  which  of  us  are  right, 
whether  it  is  in  fact  the  President  and 
those  who  support  him  or  those  of  us 
who  believe  and  have  believed  since 
April  1983  that  this  was  a  terribly 
wrong  and  dangerous  decision  for  this 
Nation. 

I  would  hope  in  the  coming  weeks,  as 
the  Senate  resumes  this  debate  on 
whether  to  go  forward  with  yet  an- 
other 48  of  these  missiles,  that  the 
American  people  would  be  heard  from 
because  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  American  people  do  not  be- 
lieve, based  upon  their  own  good  Judg- 
ment and  common  sense,  that  the  MX 
missile  system  makes  any  sense  or  en- 
hances this  Nation's  security.  I  hope 
the  American  people  wiU  let  their 
views  be  known,  because  if  they  do.  I 
think  the  outcome  of  the  next  vote  on 
the  MX  in  the  Senate  wiU  be  totally 
different  and  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  go  forward 
■y*in  today,  as  I  assimie  we  will,  and 
vote  for  funds  for  the  BCX  missile  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  it  wiU  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  the  Senate 
has  made  in  the  20th  century. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  found  interesting  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  concern- 
ing this  missOe  system.  We  have  voted 
in  the  Senate  scmie  39  times  over  a 
period  of  approximately  11  years.  I 
have  here  a  listing  of  those  votes  and 
the  people  who  voted  on  them.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  for  the 
public  to  see  who  voted  back  in  the 
days  when  they  were  starting  this  pro- 
gram, the  people  who  voted  for  the 
$13  bOlion  that  was  spent  on  the  re- 
search, development,  and  introduction 
of  this  missile  system. 

Many  have  now  criticized  this  Presi- 
dent for  continuing  the  program.  Yet. 
dturbig  the  time  that  we  have  debated 
as  to  whether  to  modernize  this 
system  and  how  to  deploy  it.  the  Sovi- 
ets have  built  600  new  ICBM's  and  de- 
ployed them,  each  of  which  is  as  capa- 
ble as  this  MX.  We  are  about  to  put 
these  100  MX's  into  the  silos  that  con- 
tained the  Minuteman  m.  That  is 
100— not  the  200  that  President  Carter 
wanted,  but  100  of  them. 


We  have  heard  people  talk  about 
this  missile  system  and  describe  it 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  during 
this  time  while  we  have  been  debating 
and  voting,  the  Soviets  proceeded. 

There  was  no  debate  in  the  Soviet 
system  that  I  read  of  about  their  de- 
ployment, whether  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  world  or  whether  it  was 
dMtabillzing.  I  do  not  remember  hear- 
ing a  discussion  by  the  Soviets  con- 
cerning the  survivability  of  their 
weapons  systems.  Nor  do  I  remember 
anyone  telling  us  about  a  debate  on 
the  reliability  of  their  systems  or  what 
the  reaction  of  this  country  would  be 
to  their  continued  deployment  of 
those  systems. 

Tet  the  strange  thing  is  that  they 
have  returned  to  the  bargaining  table 
in  Ooieva  and  we  are  now  engaged  in 
a  negotiation  on  not  Just  strategic 
weapons,  but  the  strategic  we^^ons. 
the  intermediate  nuclear  force  weap- 
ons and  space  defense  weapons  and 
concepts.  We  Ixave  embarked  on  these 
negotiations  with  the  sUted  purpose 
of  achieving,  if  at  aU  possible,  agree- 
ment to  bring  about  radical  reductions 
in  the  nuclear  strength  of  both  sides 
and  reducing,  for  the  first  time,  nucle- 
ar weapons,  not  Just  attempting  to 
limit  their  future  growth. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  comment  that 
our  former  colleague  from  Texas.  Sen- 
ator Tower,  made  when  he  told  me  of 
his  discussion  with  one  of  the  Soviet 
negotiators  in  days  gone  by,  when  he 
asked  if  the  United  SUtes  would  stop 
building  the  MX.  would  the  SovieU  be 
willing  to  take  that  into  account  at  the 
bargaining  table?  The  SovieU  respond- 
ed to  him  and  said  the  SovieU  were 
neither  padf isU  nor  philanthropisU. 

This  system  is  part  of  that  negotia- 
tion and  it  is  part  of  that  negotiation 
because  of  the  continuum  now— some 
11  or  12  years  of  the  review  of  this 
system.  I  remember  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  batties 
he  had  in  the  early  days  to  get  this 
system  going.  Then  the  main  batUe 
was  about  deployment— was  it  correct 
that  we  should  deploy  this  in  the 
desert  Then  it  was  temporarily  set 
aside,  the  whole  concept  of  deploy- 
ment But  we  still  kept  up  the  re- 
search and  development,  with  the  idea 
that  we  would  persist  in  improving 
and  modernizing  our  deterrent  should 
the  Russians  persist  and  not  agree  to 
reduce  these  armamenU. 

Mr.  President  these  missUes  are 
going  in  the  same  silos  that  the  Min- 
uteman ni's  are  in.  Their  average  age 
is  more  than  15  years.  To  me,  those 
who  suggest  abandoning  now  the  con- 
tinued purchase  of  this  weapons 
system  are  like  a  person  who  would 
decide  to  buy  a  new  car  and  put  down 
two-thirds  on  it  and  decide  not  to 
accept  delivery  on  it— not  because  of 
cost  and  not  because  of  reliability,  not 
because  of  anything  other  than  a 
question  of  whether  it  would  be  desU- 


bilising.  If  it  really  cmnes  across  this 
alBle  to  me.  the  real  question  is.  Is  the 
MX  desUbilizing? 

On  the  other  hand,  they  say  it  may 
be  vulnerable.  Well,  the  Minuteman 
in  is  also  vulnerable.  We  are  not 
changing  that  situation  by  this  deploy- 
ment: there  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr. 
President:  If  we  do  not  succeed  In  get- 
ting an  agreement,  we  will  harden  this 
one.  We  will  Improve  the  deployment 
of  this  and  we  will  harden  it  We  will 
be  forced  to  do  it.  We  wiU  be  forced 
into  a  concept  of  Increased  expendi- 
tures if  we  do  not  get  an  agreement. 
And  we  could  not  make  up  the  time 
with  this  missile  or  any  other  system 
if  we  set  it  aside  now  and  sent  the 
wrong  message  to  the  negotiators. 

I  believe  that  we  have  done  the  right 
thlnrln  the  iMst.  Mr.  President  It  is 
an  interesting  thing,  this  democracy  of 
ours,  that  we  can  take  11  years  to 
debate  whether  we  can  build  one 
weapons  system  when  the  Russians 
have  built  so  many  sjrstems  in  the 
same  time.  Only  this  week  has  it  been 
fiiudly  declassified  that  the  Russians 
will  have  the  rail-mobUe  S8-X-24, 
which  will,  for  the  first  time,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  have  the  capability  of  car- 
rying the  ICBM  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
Russia. 

When  we  first  started  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  over  strategic  mis- 
sUes. the  definition  of  the  ICBM  was  a 
missile  that  could  go  further  than  the 
distance  between  Murmansk  and 
Maine.  That  was  the  reason  all  their 
missUes  were  in  Western  Russia.  And 
we  were  only  concerned  with  a  missile 
and  said  it  was  capable  of  interconti- 
nental balllsUc  miBsUe  flight  if  it  could 
go  further  than  that  distance.  When 
they  start  with  these  rallmobile  sys- 
tems, they  will  be  able  to  bring  mis- 
siles of  lesser  capability  than  the  old 
ICBM's  in  terms  of  the  distances  they 
will  be  capable  of  traveling  and  they 
will  be  intercontinental  in  our  sense  by 
being  fired  from  their  Soviet  east 
coast  to  our  west  coast  and  into  the 
heartland  of  the  United  SUtes.  a 
much  shorter  distance. 

I  tell  you.  Mr.  President  and  I  think 
the  Senate  should  know,  those  of  us 
who  keep  track  of  the  defensive  sys- 
tems of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  of- 
fensive systems  of  that  great  nation 
know  how  much  they  have  modernized 
their  force  in  the  time  that  we  have 
been  debating. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  get  on  with  it  Bfr. 
President.  It  is  time  for  the  30th  vote. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  have  to  vote 
time  and  time  again  as  to  whether  to 
continue  a  system  that  we  have  al- 
ready spent  113  billion  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  on.  It  will  actually  cost  less 
to  finish  this  system  than  it  would  to 
do  any  of  the  things  that  have  been 
suggested  by  those  who  oppose  it  now. 
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There  ib  no  alternative,  in  my  mind, 
but  to  continue  it  although  I  state 
again  fori  the  Senate,  I  think  most  of 
us  who  do  support  this  mlssUe  pray  to 
Ood  that|  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  an 
agreem«it  to  bring  about  a  radical  re- 
duction Ui  nuclear  armamenU 


oiATK'B  Ksspomnu  von  to 
AtFaoraun  rxtrntm  roa  mz 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  shortly 
the  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  ful- 
fill iU  lait  responsibility  in  unfendng 
fiscal  ye4r  1985  funds  needed  to  con- 
tinue production  of  the  MX  missOe. 

The  Senate's  affirmative  votes  on 
this  resoUition  will  begin  to  rectify  the 
force  im^lances  that  exist  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves.  Con- 
tinued dmloyment  of  MX  will  make 
the  SovieU  cognizant  that  they  no 
longer  have  a  monopoly  in  this  area 
and  that  they  must  be  aware  of  and 
take  into  account  this  balancing 
factor. 

In  shout,  only  if  the  advantage  the 
SovieU  i^ow  enjoy  in  prompt  hard- 
target  kill  capability  can  be  reduced 
substantially,  will  the  SovieU  have 
any  reason  to  negotiate  reduction  in 
the  very  systems  that  give  than  such 
an  advantage. 

While  the  vote  on  MX  is  crucial,  it 
should  be  kept  in  the  total  context  of 
arms  coqtrol.  The  military  value  of 
this  weai^n  is  crucial  for  the  United 
States  toacquire  and  that  is  precisely 
why  It  will  be  a  useful  tool  in  Geneva. 
THi  sSrats  makis  toir«  Dacuiom 

These  last  3  days  have  been  difficult 
ones  for  Members  of  the  Senate.  We 
have  haq  to  make  tough  choices  ac- 
companleid  by  tough  votes. 

Both  sides  have  been  equally  articu- 
late in  stating  their  respective  views. 
While  we  have  disagreed  upon  the 
meriU  of  this  particular  weapon 
system.  We  have  not  disagreed  upon 
the  importance  of  achieving  a  verifia- 
ble and  balanced  arms  control  agree- 
ment wltb  the  Soviets— for  that  is  cru- 
claL 

Howeve^.  I  do  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  ^rvlces  Committee.  Senator 
GoLDWATgR  and  SeiuU»r  Wabhh  for 
managing  this  bill.  They  brought  to 
this  debMe  the  background  and  knowl- 
edge that  only  true  studenU  of  United 
SUtes-Sotriet  nuclear  arms  policy 
could  offer.  Also,  the  distinguished 
Senator  teova  Colorado.  Mr.  Hakt,  and 
others  thkt  spoke  in  opposition  should 
be  commended  for  articulately  stating 
their  argumenU  against  the  MX.  They 
raised  important  concerns— ones  that 
needed  td  be  viewed  and  undoubtedly 
wiU  be  expressed  again  when  we  tackle 
the  admlbistration's  MX  request  for 
fiscal  yeai'  1986. 

However,  this  vote,  as  did  yester- 
day's, deaaonstrated  our  omnmitment 
to  carry  through  with  the  moderniza- 
tion of  oi^  strategic  forces  to  avoid  un- 
dercuttinr  our  negotiators.  Just  as 
they  begm  the  quest  for  real  reduc- 


tions in  nuclear  arms.  These  votes 
should  ccmununlcate  U.S.  determina- 
tion to  shape  a  nuclear  arms  policy 
that  is  equitable  in  the  hopes  of  escap- 
ing our  current  dilemma  of  strategic 
stalemate  and  the  penalties  of  our  fail- 
ure to  move  away  from  an  either/or 
debate  over  nuclear  wewons  and  arms 
controL 

Thank  you  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President  I  voted 
against  releasing  the  funding  for  pro- 
duction of  the  second  21  MX  missiles 
because  I  don't  believe  they  will  pro- 
vide any  more  security  for  this  coun- 
try and  because  I  think  this  funding 
would  be  better  spent  on  weapons  that 
wIlL 

First  the  MX  is  vulnerable.  The 
most  optimistic  estimates  indicate  that 
the  SovieU  will  be  able  to  destroy  90 
percent  of  our  MX  force  in  the  BCln- 
uteman  silos,  where  they  will  be  based. 
The  SovieU  already  have  our  Minute- 
man  silos  in  their  gunslghU  Why 
offer  this  new.  expensive  system  as  a 
saerifioe?  On  October  5,  1981.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
said:  "We  have  examined  literally  hun- 
dreds of  possible  options.  We  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  isn't 
any  ground-based  system  that  is  sur- 
vivable." 

Second,  the  &IX  is  desUbilizing.  If 
90  percent  of  our  missiles  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  Soviet  attack,  then  we- 
have  three  options:  Let  them  be  de- 
stroyed: use  them  as  a  first-strike 
force.  (This  is  abhorrent  to  everything 
we  believe  in.  but  the  SovieU  see  it  as 
a  real  threat.)  An  alert  of  incoming 
Soviet  missiles  could  result  in  a 
"launch-on-wamlng"  so  that  our  mis- 
siles would  be  airborne  by  the  time  the 
Soviet  missiles  struck.  (The  problem 
with  this  option  is  that  in  recent  years 
there  have  been  dozens  of  false  alarms 
of  Soviet  attaclL.  Under  launch-on- 
wamlng,  we  could  launch  those  MX's 
as  a  catastrophic  nuclear  mistake.) 

Third,  we  have  a  staggering  array  of 
stratetic  nuclear  wei4>ons  even  with- 
out the  MX,  including  the  Minuteman 
III  with  iU  new,  highly  accurate  Mark 
12A  warheads,  the  Trident  submarine 
system,  and  long-range  bombers 
equipped  with  cruise  missiles  which 
are  far  superior  to  those  the  SovieU 
possess.  In  addition,  we  will  soon 
deploy  a  new  generation  of  strategic 
weapons  including  the  B-1  btnnber. 
the  Stealth  bomber,  the  Trident  n 
missile  [D-5].  the  advanced  cruise  mis- 
sile, command/control/communica- 
tions ImprovemenU,  and  the  Bfldget- 
man  mobile  missile.  From  1984-89  we 
wUl  si>end  over  $400  billion  on  these 
new  systems.  The  D-5.  in  particular,  is 
an  extremely  promising  wei^wn.  Deliv- 
ered from  the  constantly  moving  Tri- 
dent submarine,  it  would  be  far  less 
vulnerable  than  the  MX.  eqjedally 
since  the  Soviet  antisulmiarine  war- 
fare capability  lags  behind  our  tech- 
nology. The  D-5  is  expected  to  be  very 


close  to  the  MX  in  accuracy,  with  a 
hard  target  kill  capability.  Moreover, 
it  could  be  fired  from  a  land-based  sOo 
as  well  as  the  Trident  submarine  if 
policymakers  decide  that  is  desirable. 
It  would  certainly  make  economic 
sense  to  maintain  one  production  line 
for  both  a  land-  and  sea-based  mlssOe. 

Fourth,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  BCX  may  actually  reduce  our  stra- 
tegic power.  This  administration  has 
proposed  a  celling  of  5.000  warheads  as 
iU  START  package.  If  we  intend  to 
abide  by  this  limit  and  if  100  MX's  are 
deployed,  then  we  wiU  have  to  disman- 
tle some  of  our  less  vulnerable  submsr 
rine-based  missiles  in  favor  of  the  vul- 
nerable MX. 

Fifth.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  MX 
is  an  effective  bargaining  chip.  In  the 
first  place,  the  President  says  it  is  not 
a  bargaining  chip.  Second,  the  SovieU 
have  not  seemed  particularly  con- 
cerned with  it:  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  concerns  them  far  more.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  SovieU  left  the 
bargaining  table  after  we  agreed  to 
the  S<Sowcroft  recommendation  of  100 
BfX  missiles  and  returned  to  the  table 
after  we  froee  funding  for  the  second 
batoh  of  missiles.  Finally,  if  there  is 
any  question  about  U.S.  "resolve"  in 
the  strategic  realm,  we  can  point  to 
the  upgraded  Minuteman  m's.  our- 
land-.  sea-  and  air-based  cruise  mis- 
siles, the  B-I.  The  Stealth  bomber,  the 
advanced  cruise  missile,  the  D-5.  and 
the  Mldgetman.  Our  total  strategic 
warheads  outnumber  the  SovieU'  by 
roughly  11.400  to  8.300.  Although  the 
SovieU  have  more  land-based  mlssQes 
than  we  do.  we  have  10  times  as  many 
warheads  hidden  at  sea. 

In  his  Fiscal  Tear  1983  Annual  De- 
fense Report  to  the  Congress.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  sti^ed. 

Nuclear  wei^mas  systems  wOl  not  be 
funded  merely  to  make  our  forces  mirror 
Soviet  forces  aooordinc  to  some  supeificlal 
tally  of  missUes  or  siraaft  deployed  in 
peacetime.  Obtaining  a  facade  of  symmetry 
between  United  States  and  Soviet  forces  in 
terms  of  sudi  simplistic  counts  is  not  a  re- 
quirement for  wliifdi  I  would  allocate  scarce 
defense  dollan.  Inst^ead.  our  coal  will  lie  to 
gain  and  malntjln  a  nuclear  deterrent  force 
wliich  provides  us  an  adequate  marstn  of 
safety  with  empliasis  on  endurins  suryivabQ- 
ity. 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary's  prescrip- 
tion and  see  no  reason  to  add  these 
vulnerable  land-based  missiles  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Bfr.  President  10 
years  ago,  when  I  was  working  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Washington, 
research  began  on  the  MX  missUe. 
Since  working  in  the  Ford  administra- 
tion. I've  practiced  law.  been  a  county 
Judge,  had  three  children  and  l>een 
elected  to  the  Senate:  and  Ctmgress  is 
stiU  debating  the  meriU  of  production 
and  deployment  of  the  MX.       ^ 

Twice  in  the  last  2  days.  I've  cast  my 
vote    to    authorize    and    appropriate 
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funds  for  the  production  of  21  more 
MX  missiles.  Mine  was  1  of  55  votes 
which  supported  going  forward  with 
production.  Now  that  it  has  passed  the 
Senate,  the  fate  of  the  program  lies 
with  the  House  of  RepresenUUves. 

My  decision  to  support  the  MX  re- 
sulted fKHn  my  consideration  of  the 
President's  report  to  Congress,  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  briefings,  the 
views  of  my  constituents  and  col- 
leagues and  the  weight  of  evidence 
that  has  been  developed  over  time, 
particularly  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Scowcrof  t  Commission. 

Although  four  Presidents  and  six 
Congresses  endorsed  the  MX  program. 
President  Reagan  assembled  a  biparti- 
san panel  known  as  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  to  review  U.8.  strategic 
modernisation  programs  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  ICBM  forces.  In  1983 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mended an  integrated  strategic  pro- 
gram with  three  elemenU  Includlnr 

One.  prompt  deployment  of  100  MX 
missiles  in  Mlnuteman  silos; 

Two.  the  development  of  a  small, 
single  warhead  ICBM  with  research 
on  basing  options  which  may  enhance 
survivability:  and 

Three,  an  arms  control  structure 
which  emphasises  the  enhancement  of 
strategic  stability. 

Some  advocates  of  the  MX  program 
Isolate  the  first  element  and  argue  sta- 
tistics in  its  support,  such  as  the 
United  States  has  not  Increased  its 
land  based  ballistic  mlasUe  capability 
since  1967  while  the  Soviets  have  al- 
ready deployed  over  600  missiles  com- 
parable to  the  MX  with  preparations 
underway  for  deployment  of  two  new 
types  of  ICBM's. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  that  we  should  "focus  less 
on  aggregate  numbers  and  more  on 
overall  strategic  stability."  I  beUeve 
the  BCX,  in  conjuctlon  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  triad,  strengthens  sta- 
bility by  demonstrating  our  commit- 
ment to  offtetUng  current  Soviet 
counterf  orce  advantages.  Again  as  the 
Commission  concluded.  "•  •  •  .to 
pursue  successfully  a  policy  of  deter- 
rence and  verifiable,  stabillcing  arms 
control  we  must  have  a  strong  and 
militarily  effective  nuclear  deterrent." 
MX  contributes  to  deterrence  and  sta- 
bility; stability  is  a  means  to  an  end; 
the  end  to  the  arms  race  must  be 
reached  in  arms  control  negotiations. 

It  is  this  important  role  BCX  plays  in 
arms  control  negotiations  that  per- 
suaded me  to  support  the  President 
and  support  the  MX. 

MX  n  MOT  A  RACKKSSnOI 

Mr.  LAUTENBiaiO.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution 
before  us  today  to  release  $1.5  billion 
in  funds  for  the  production  of  an  addi- 
tional 21  MX  miasUes. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have 
seen  a  ctmeerted.  carefully  orchestrat- 
ed effort  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense,  and  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  secure  congressional 
approval  of  further  MX  missile  pro- 
duction—the 21  missiles  sought  today 
and  another  48  missiles  requested  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget.  This  is  on 
top  of  the  funding  for  21  MX  missiles 
already  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Ironically,  the  President  is  using  the 
resumption  of  arms  control  talks  in 
Geneva  to  buttress  his  request  for  con- 
gressional release  of  these  funds.  He  is 
arguing  that  If  we  do  not  agree  to 
spend  this  money  now.  we  will  under- 
mine the  prospects  for  an  arms  control 
agreement  by  denying  him  a  so-called 
bargaining  chip. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  height  of 
cynicism.  And  it  is  dead  wrong. 

We  do  not  improve  the  prospects  for 
arms  control  and  arms  reduction  by 
constructing  a  new.  destabilizing  weap- 
ons system. 

Nor  do  we  deny  the  President  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  by  halting  MX  missile 
production. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  debating  the 
same  questions  today  that  have  sur- 
roimded  the  MX  for  years:  Is  it  an  ef- 
fective weapon?  Is  it  necessary?  Is  it 
destabilizing?  Does  it  bicrease  our  na- 
tional security?  Could  the  money  be 
put  to  better  use? 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  feel  that 
the  MX  is  a  vulnerable,  destabilizing 
weapon  which  will  not  enhance  our 
national  security.  Further,  at  a  cost  of 
upward  of  $26  billion.  I  fear  it  will 
drain  desperately  needed  funds  away 
from  conventional  military  force 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  was  first  de- 
signed as  a  mobile  missile,  to  replace 
existing  ICBM's  which  are  based  in 
concrete  silos.  The  MX  is  more  accu- 
rate than  the  Minutemen  it  will  re- 
place, has  a  longer  range,  and  U  armed 
with  independently  targeted  war- 
heads. However,  its  main  advantage 
over  our  existing  land-based  missile 
systems  stemmed  from  its  mobility. 
This  was  meant  to  protect  our  land 
base  missile  force  against  Soviet 
attack.  As  with  our  air-  and  sea-based 
missiles,  the  Soviets  would  not  know 
where  our  MX  missiles  were  baaed, 
and  would  not  be  able  to  strike  at 
them. 

Once  the  mobile  basing  system  was 
discarded.  Mr.  President,  the  MX  mis- 
sile program  lost  much  of  its  rationale. 
The  fact  is.  the  MX  wiU  be  deployed  in 
silos  that  cannot  be  protected  from 
attack.  This  vulnerability  erodes  the 
original  Justification  for  the  MX.  It 
also  accounts  for  the  widespread  con- 
cern that  the  MX  Is  an  extremely  de- 
stabilizing  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  would  put 
both  ourselves  and  the  Russians  on  a 
nuclear  hair  trigger.  The  MX  is  a 
weiU>on  of  questionable  strategic  vadue 
because  of  its  vulnerability.  The  Rus- 
sians already  have  targeted  the  silos 
into  which  the  MX  will  go.  Current 


analysis  suggests  that  by  the  early 
1990's.  only  1  to  2  percent  of  the  100 
MX  missiles  proposed  would  survive  a 
Soviet  attack. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  MX  is  not  a 
convincing  deterrent  to  the  Soviets, 
because  It  Is  so  vulnerable.  Tet,  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  it  is  the  kind  of  weapon 
that  could  invite  each  side  to  move 
toward  a  first  strike.  The  United 
States  could  be  tempted  to  a  first 
strike  in  a  crisis,  because  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  MX  suggests  it  is  a  mis- 
sile that  should  be  launched  on  warn- 
ing if  it  Is  to  be  used.  This,  in  turn, 
could  Incite  a  Soviet  first  strike.  In  a 
crisis,  the  Soviets  could  decide  to 
strike  first  themselves,  to  protect 
against  an  MX  attack. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  when  the  MX 
is  evaluated  on  its  own  merits  I  do  not 
think  It  enhances  our  sectirity.  Its  ra- 
tionale as  a  survivable.  land-based 
component  of  our  nuclear  arsenal  was 
destroyed  when  the  administration  de- 
cided to  put  it  into  fixed  silos. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  not 
convinced  that  the  MX  makes  sense  as 
an  addition  to  our  force  structure, 
than  the  President's  argument  that  it 
is  an  important  bargaining  chip  at 
Geneva  makes  no  sense. 

If  we  cannot  convince  ourselves  that 
the  MX  has  an  Important  role  to  play 
in  our  mix  of  land-,  air-  and  sea-based 
strategic  weapons  system,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Russians  will  be  affected  by  a 
decision  not  to  release  the  moneys 
under  debate  here  today.  And.  in  fact. 
Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  appear 
more  concerned  with  other  strategic 
weapons  under  development  in  the 
United  States  than  the  MX.  It  is  the 
combination  of  survivability  and  accu- 
racy that  characterizes  new  strategic 
weapons  that  worry  the  Russians. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  SUtes  is 
moving  on  a  number  of  fronts  to  mod- 
ernize its  arsenal  of  strategic  weapons. 
Trident  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missiles,  the  B-IB  and  Stealth  bomb- 
ers. Pershing  n  and  cruise  missiles  de- 
ployed in  Europe,  sea-launched  mis- 
siles, and  .the  smaller,  mobile  Minute- 
man  ICBM.  are  under  development  as 
part  of  an  unprecedented  military 
buildup  by  the  United  States.  The  MX 
must  be  evaluated  in  this  context. 
When  this  is  done,  the  argiunents 
against  the  MX  are  compelling  to  this 
Senator. 

My  last  thought  in  this  regard,  Mr. 
President,  Is  the  Imbalance  that  un- 
warranted expenditures  can  bring  to 
our  defense  budget.  The  100  BCX  mis- 
siles the  President  wants  would  cost 
upward  of  $26  billion.  That  Is  $26  bil- 
lion that  I  do  not  believe  will  add  to 
our  Nation's  security.  This  means  less 
funding  for  our  conventional  forces. 
Funding  that  could  be  used  for  better 
training  of  our  forces.  For  ammunition 
and  conventional  weapons.  For  better 
maintenance  of  our  equipment.  For  In- 
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vestments  I  in  our  conventional  forces 
to  assure  csf ectlve  combat  readiness. 

Mr.  Pre«dent,  I  maintain  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
vote  to  release  these  functa  today. 

Mr.  Pre4dent.  the  Congress  will  not 
"kiU"  the  MX  missile  by  refusing  to 
approve  this  money  at  this  time.  The 
Congress  has  almdy  approved  fund- 
ing for  21  MX  missiles.  They  are  cur- 
rently unc^r  production.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  nonpartisan, 
congressional  watchdog,  in  a  recent 
report.  Indicates  that  as  of  January, 
the  Pentagon  had  spent  less  than  $150 
million— less  thuj  5  percent— of  the  $3 
billion  av^labldto  the  MX  program. 
Not  1  of  ihe  21  MX  missiles  already 
funded  has  come  off  the  production 
line.  The  Pentagon  itself  admits  that 
additional  operational  testing  is 
needed  om  the  missile.  The  Pentagon 
has  its  wotk  cut  out  for  it  on  this  pro- 
gram, and  they  have  plenty  of  funds 
available  to  continue  the  program 
without  a  new  Infusion  right  now. 

In  closink.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  defeat  this  resolution  today. 
The  MX  liissUe  is  a  missUe  without  a 
realistic  basing  plan.  It  does  not 
strengthen!  our  deterrent  posture.  Nor 
does  it  add  to  the  survivability  of  our 
land-based  missile  force.  It  is  destabi- 
lizing and  would  have  both  sides— the 
Russians  qnd  ourselves— on  a  nuclear 
hair  trlgget-. 

BCr.  Pre^dent,  our  Nation  must 
maintain  a^  defense  cw*hle  of  protect- 
ing our  ngtlonal  security  and  serving 
our  national  interests.  To  do  this.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  must  reorder  his 
priorities  ind  eliminate  spending  for 
those  systems  which  do  not  add  to  our 
security,  but  could  endanger  it. 

He  should  start  with  the  BCX. 

BCr.  RIEOLE.  Bflr.  President,  my  op- 
position to  the  MX  mlssQe  is  a  long- 
standing ohe.  The  many  valid  reasons 
for  defeatitag  the  MX  are  compelllnr. 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  MX 
are  weak  and  fail  the  test  of  logic. 

I  bellevei  congressional  approval  of 
the  MX  will  be  a  costly  mistake— both 
in  budgetakr  terms,  and  In  terms  of 
our  national  seciulty.  That  assessment 
is  based  onjthe  following  facts: 

First,  th^  MX  is  an  unnecessary  ad- 
dition to  eur  strategic  arsenaL  The 
Scowcroft  Commission.  In  iU>ril  1983. 
confirmed  that  there  is  no  VS. 
"window  ot  vulnerability"  in  our  over- 
all strategle  force.  Ow  strategic  bomb- 
ers and  submarines  already  provide  a 
strong  deterrent  to  Soviet  attack. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  cturently 
have  weapons  of  equal  or  even  greater 
power  than  the  MX  is  not  reason  for 
the  United  {States  to  build  this  missile 
system,  glvten  the  fact  that  our  exist- 
ing retaliatory  capability  is  absolute. 

The  testi  of  need  for  a  weapon  is 
whether  iti  accomplishes  its  mission 
without  connterproducUve  effects,  not 
whether  it  |is  the  same  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  one's  adversary. 


Second,  the  MX  is  destabilizing,  and 
will  not  enhance  U.S.  national  securi- 
ty. The  size  and  accuracy  of  the  MX 
suggest  to  the  Soviets  that  Its  real  pur- 
pose is  to  give  United  States  a  first 
strike  capability,  since  the  weapon 
adds  little  to  our  retaliatory  capabU- 
ity. 

Deploying  first-strike  weapons  like 
the  MX  will  accelerate  the  arms  race 
and  promote  instability. 

The  MX  was  originally  designed  to 
replace  the  Mlnuteman  missiles  be- 
cause they  were  said  to  be  vulnerable 
in  their  fixed  silos.  If  the  silos  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  vulnerability  of  U.S. 
land-based  forces,  then  deploying  the 
MX  in  the  same  silos  does  nothing  to 
address  the  vulnerability  issue. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  by  1990.  1  year  after  de- 
ployment, less  than  10  mlssUes.  or  100 
warheads,  would  survive  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  Given  this  low  survivability 
rate,  a  Soviet  planner  must  consider 
that  the  United  States  would  have  to 
move  to  a  "launch  on  warning"  doc- 
trine. MX  becomes  a  "use-It  or  lose-lt" 
weapon. 

Third,  the  MX  is  ineffective.  Thirty- 
six  basing  systems  have  been  studied 
for  the  BCX,  and  all  have  been  found 
wanting  by  the  Pentagon  or  Congress. 
The  MX  is  less  effective  at  what 
should  be  its  primary  function— cer- 
tain retaliation  in  the  event  of  a  nucle- 
ar attack  on  the  United  States— than 
our  present  mix  of  missiles  on  land,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  air. 

Fourth,  the  MX  is  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. The  overall  program  cost,  es- 
timated by  the  GAO,  is  $29  billion. 

The  cost  argument  may  be  the  weak- 
est one  against  the  MX,  since  the  cost 
should  be  borne  if  the  weapon  were  a 
necessary  one.  But  the  budgetary  defi- 
cit requires  that  we  choose  carefully 
those  weapons  truly  necessary  for  oiur 
security. 

Fifth,  the  MX  will  not  enhance  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position  in  Geneva. 
Both  President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  have  explicitly  said  that 
they  Intend  to  deploy  100  ICX  missiles 
In  fixed  silos,  and  that  BCX  is  not  a 
bargaining  chip. 

On  February  26,  1985.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
stated:  "These  new  wemxins  [ICX]  are 
not  bargaining  chips." 

Secretary  Weinberger.  In  Blay  1983. 
stated:  "Nobody  ever  suggested  that 
(the  MX)  was  a  bargaining  chip.  It's 
part  of  our  necessary  modernization." 

Finally,  President  Reagan  was 
quoted  in  Newswieek,  March  18,  1985, 
assaying: 

No,  the  BCX  is  not  a  ttargalning  chip  in  the 
aenar  of  we  need  something  to  give  sway. 
Not  at  all  ...  So  here  is  a  weapon  that  is 
very  definitely  needed  until  and  unless  we 
to  a  total  elimination  of  weapons. 
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The  MX  would  contribute  substantiaUy  to 
DJB.  capability,  and  hence  perhaps  to  VA. 
bargaining  leverage,  only  if  the  Soviets  be- 
Ueve that  the  United  States  would  launch 
the  MX  missiles  rather  than  rislL  their  de- 
struction by  a  first  strike— a  point  the 
United  SUtes  has  not  clarified. 

"Moreover,  the  United  States  will  have 
underway  a  substantial  modernisation  pro- 
gram that  wHl  mean  new  systems  in  all  legs 
of  the  strategic  triad.  Uie  Soviet*  mat  find 
U.S.  plans  to  deploif  tevenl  thousand  hard- 
tarvet  warhead*  on  Trident  submarines 
mttch  more  reason  tx>  try  to  negotiate  con- 
straints  than  the  deplomnent  of  100  mdnera- 
bU  MX  missiUs.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  bargaining  chip  argument  is 
only  valid  so  long  as  the  other  side 
values  the  chip.  The  most  recent  ex- 
pressions of  Soviet  concern  do  not 
even  mention  the  MX.  In  fact,  the  So- 
viets' lack  of  concern  over  the  MX's 
value  as  a  bargaining  chip  is  evident  in 
their  last  START  proposal  which 
would  have  allowed  the  United  States 
to  deploy  over  600  MX  missUes— six 
times  the  number  the  United  States 
plans  to  build. 

A  weapon  is  valuable  as  a  negotiat- 
ing chip  while  it  is  on  the  drawing 
boards,  but  once  it  is  deployed,  it 
cannot  be  traded  away.  Thus,  if  the 
administration  wants  the  MX  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip,  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
keep  it  as  a  prospective  weapon,  not  an 
actual  one. 

In  the  early  1970's,  Congress  was 
told  that  MIRV  technology  was  an  im- 
portant bargaining  chip  in  the  SALT 
talks.  Since  then,  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  together  have  deployed 
over  14.000  MIRVd  warheads,  creat- 
ing questions  about  the  survivability 
of  land-based  missiles. 

Similarly,  cruise  missiles  were  pro- 
moted as  a  bargaining  chip  during 
SALT  U.  Today,  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  are  deploying  thousands  of 
them.  Since  the  missiles  are  small,  it  is 
nearly  in^xissible  to  distinguish 
whether  their  warheads  are  nuclear  or 
conventional.  Thus,  future  arms  trea^ 
ties  limiting  cruise  missfles  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  because  of  verifica- 
tion problems. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  already  has 
significant  bargaining  leverage  with 
the  Soviets.  Modernization  is  proceed- 
ing in  virtually  every  area  of  the  U.S. 
arsenaL 

Thousands  of  cruise  missiles  are 
being  developed  and  produced  for  air, 
land,  and  sea  delivery. 

Pershing  n  and  cruise  missiles  are 
being  deployed  in  Europe. 

B-1  and  Stealth  bomber  programs 
are  well  underway. 

Trident  submarines  are  being  built, 
the  Trident  I  (C-4)  missUe  deployed 
on  them  and  retrofitted  into  older  Po- 
seidon subs,  with  the  D-5  missUe  being 
developed  as  a  highly  accurate  follow- 
on  system. 
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Conmuuid  and  oontrol  sjntems  and 
•tr  def enaes  are  beint  upgraded. 

The  itiatefflc  def  enae  inltiaUve— a 
0iaMtve  spaoe-baaed  mlaiUe  def  enae  re- 
aeareh  procram^ii  bdns  undertaken. 

Aa  act  f nth  In  a  Pravda  edlUnlal  of 
February  ».  the  real  bargaining  chips 
the  SovleU  reapect  are  elemenU  of  the 
Reagan  star  wars  plan— which  the 
Prealdent  has  said  Is  nonnegotlable. 

Ifr.  Prealdent.  the  time  to  stop  the 
IfZ  la  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
so  by  rejecting  the  pending  funding  re- 
quest. 

Ifr.  STENMIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
aa  thla  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senativ  from  Mlsalsslppi  yields  back 
his  remaining  time.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  alao  yield  back  his  time? 
Mr.  CHIUBB.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDDia  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yidded  back  from  the  majority? 

Mr.  STEVENa  Tes.  we  yield  back 
all  the  time  allotted  to  the  majority. 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

»      the  abaenoe  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
eleik  wOl  call  the  rolL 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
ndL 

Mr.  STEVENa  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qu<»um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

An  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  I  iiiTfiastrt  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  Joint 
reaoltttlon  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  aaststant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55. 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

[Roileall  Vote  No.  90  Leg.l 
TSA8-M 


NATS-4S 
OlMin 


Mrteher 


Haifcln 
Hut 


Moyailimn 


Burdiek 

ChOas 

Crmniton 


laooye 
johngtoo 


PiujunlFc 


Rtacic 
Rockefeller 


Dedd 

DuifBberier 

■—Won 


Oon 
OortOB 


Nleklea 
Nunn 


Bktefa 


Quayle 
Roth 


Baeht 
Hefltai 


Thmmand 

TMMe 

WiJIap 


MeOure 


Kenr 
LMiteoberv 


liBvIn 


Stanord 
Weleker 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  75) 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

&J.RSS.75 

Reaolved  6y  the  Senate  and  HomteoifKep- 
reaentoHves  of  the  United  Statea  o!  America 
in  Conareu  auemhUd,  That  the  CongreH 
■mtrovM  the  obUcation  and  svallabOlty  of 
prior  year  uw?*>1»i***^  bslsnw  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  operatlooal  MX  mlaUea. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
PunsLsal.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Could  we  have 
order  for  Just  a  mcanent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


PROSPECTIVE  LEGISLATION 


ns  Looflfiro  MMvnMMMKm  roa  AUTOMOBUin 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  majority  leader's  indulgence.  I 
wish  to  take  about  60  seconds  to  say 
that  my  mail  becomes  more  volumi- 
nous and  more  hostile  on  the  Issue  of 
contemporaneous  logs  for  automo- 
bUes. 

I  had  assumed  that  the  first  vehicle 
coming  through  here  would  have  an 
amendment  attached  to  it  to  repeal 
that,  but  there  has  not  been  any. 

Now  it  is  my  understanding  that 
that  amendment,  if  it  is  ever  offered 
here.  wiU  pass  about  90  to  10. 

Second.  I  am  now  told  that  under 
the  IRS  rules  employers  must  allo- 
cate—most of  them  will  do  it  by  com- 
puter—the cost  of  the  vehicle,  then  al- 
locate ao  percent  of  the  value  of  this 
to  the  employee  and  then  start  with- 
holding InctHne  tax.  social  security, 
workman's  comp.  the  whole  schmeer 
of  other  things  from  that  additional 
amount  that  is  allocated  to  the  salary 
of  the  employee. 

I  do  not  encourage  people  to  disobey 
the  IRS  rules  or  the  law.  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  something  that  is 
Just  as  certain  to  die  as  anything  I 
h«ve  evw  aeen  around  here. 


My  question— I  thought  maybe  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
would  be  in  the  Chamber,  but  I  do  not 
see  him.  Perhaps  the  majority  leader 
could  give  us  some  insight  through 
conversations  with  him  or  any  other 
Insight  he  might  have  as  to  when  we 
might  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say.  in  reqwnse  to  the  question,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  action 
indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 

I  Just  visited  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Senator 
Abdhob.  who  has  a  repeal  measure  all 
ready  to  go. 

But  I  would  hope  we  do  not  put  it  on 
the  African  famine  relief  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes:  I  would  guess  that 
another,  more  appropriate  opportuni- 
ty to  discuss  that  Initiative  will  come 
along. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  wiU  take  us  about 
3  days  to  pass  it  once  it  is  offered,  be- 
cause every  Senator  will  want  to  nuike 
a  2-hour  speech  to  send  to  the  press 
back  home,  so  he  can  convince  his 
folks  that  he  single-handedly  got  it  re- 
pealed. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  take  it  up 
when  we  do  not  have  anything  else  to 
do. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  it  up. 

I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  to 
caU  up  the  African  bill,  pass  it  by 
unanimous  consent  right  now.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  opposes  it. 

The  IRS  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment do  not  have  to  take  this  action.  I 
think  we  could  do  it  now  and  have  it 
over  with. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  guess  that  when  we  got 
a  revenue  bill  this  might  well  be  the 
subject  of  an  amendment  The  majori- 
ty leader  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  wait  until  that  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  another  ques- 
ti<m? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Could  he  give  us  a  little 
stronger  indication  when  that  might 
be?  To  give  the  Senator  another  prob- 
lem, there  \»  a  deadline.  There  is  a 
deadline  coming  up.  The  supplemental 
benefit  program  for  unemployment  in- 
surance expires  tm  March  SI  and  in 
most  of  our  SUtes  we  wiU  be  going 
from  40  weeks  or  38  weeks  or  SO  weeks 
of  unemployment  insurance  badi  to  26 
weeks  of  unemployment  insurance, 
and  people  who  are  on  that  program 
will  Just  suddenly  be  cut  off  at  the  end 


of  this  month.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
our  intention,  but  it  may  be. 

I  am  ^nderlng  if  the  majority 
leader,  because  of  that  imi>niding 
deadline,  ^  give  us  some  Indication 
when  a  vehicle  might  be  coming  so  we 
could  atteinpt  to  keep  that  program 
alive  alao.  [ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  withhold  on  that 
until  I  hAve  a  chance  to  discuss  it 
briefly  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  it  does  expire  on 
March  31.  If  I  might,  let  me  ask  Sena- 
tor PACKW0OD  that  question  and  then 
make  anatoouncement  later  today. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  we  be  able  to  do 
that  bef  ori  the  next  vote? 

Mr.  DOtE.  There  may  not  be  an- 
other vot«.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
amendmeiits  o(Hnlng  out  of  the  wood- 
work, we  wiill  not  take  iv  the  bilL 

Mr.  UBVtN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEMNEDT.  WOl  the  Soiator 
from  Kan^u  yield? 

Mr.  DOIJS.  Tes. 

Mr.  KEKnedt.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  there  are  many  worthwhile 
points  of  interest  to  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  D01i£.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  orderf  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wilt  be  in  order.  Those  having 
conversatidn  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber, please  move  into  the  cloakrooms, 
parUcularlir  among  staff.  WUl  all  the 
conversations  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber please'  move  to  the  cloakrooms? 
The  Senate  WiU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  with 
aU  respect  (o  those  who  talk  about  the 
vehicles  of]  withholding  and  *ii«yyt-<ng 
time  and  ^e  other  matters  of  great 
importance,  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  mkJority  leader  will  be  able  to 
ensure  that  this  body  will  act  on  the 
next  order  of  business  exiieditiously 
and  that  we  will  not  shame  the  Senate 
by  demamnng  of  the  majority  leader 
and  those  who  feel  very  strcmgly  about 
it— and  I  lielieve  that  that  feeling  is 
shared  by  loth  sides  of  the  aisle— that 
somehow  we  are  holding  up  the  Africa 
relief  appnopriations  so  that  we  are 
able  to  twist  some  committee  chair- 
man's  arm  or  minority  committee 
chairman's  arm  to  take  some  action 
which  indi^duals  have  some  deep  con- 
cern about; 

I  have  •»  many  concerns.  I  believe, 
as  others  ih  this  body.  But  there  is.  I 
believe,  at  this  time  no  matter  which 
is  of  greater  urgency  and  importance. 

Unless  i*e  are  able  to  take  this 
action  this  evening,  there  will  unques- 
tionably be  a  loss  of  lives.  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Api»opriatlons 
Committee*  Senator  Hattibld,  for 
moving  this  legislation  forward  and 
for  the  wotk  of  the  majmity  and  mi- 
nority leaders  in  inraring  that  this 
matter  wottfd  be  Iwought  up.  and  the 
chairman  df  the  subcommittee.  Smar 
tor  KASsniuM. 


This  has  been  a  strong  bipartisan 
effmt.  I  certainly  want  to  support  the 
majority  leader.  Hopefully,  we  will  be 
aUe  to  get  some  action.  He  has  indi- 
cated, as  I  imderstand  it,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  find  that  this  legislation  is 
nickeled  and  dimed.  so  to  sijeak.  we 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  our  reqwnsi- 
bilities  in  insuring  its  early  passage. 

I  will  9eak  on  the  substance  of  it. 
but  I  want  to  Just  support  the  com- 
ments of  the  majority  leader  in  hoping 
that  we  can  get  immediate  action  on 
this  legislation.  Its  importance  cannot 
be  underlined  or  stressed  enough. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
spond briefly  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
SenattNT  from  New  Jersey. 

It  was  my  hope  that  we  could  have 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  call  up  HJl.  1239  and  that 
we  might  have  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  no  amendments.  I  under- 
stand there  may  be  a  germane  amend- 
ment—someone may  want  to  increase 
the  amount,  but  not  have  any  other 
amendments. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  This  is 
an  urgent  matter.  I  hope  we  do  not  get 
bogged  down  in  a  lot  of  amendments 
that  are  in  no  way  germane  to  the 
issue.  If  they  are  germane,  obviously 
they  should  be  entertained.  I  hope  if 
we  have  an  agreement  we  will  be  able 
to  get  to  those  germane  amendments 
and  get  on  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Tes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  majority 
leader  has  indicated,  we  have  very 
strong  signals  from  the  House  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  accept  our  bill 
as  we  are  ready  to  call  it  up  without 
asking  for  a  conference  which  could 
expedite  this  whole  matter  very  quick- 
ly to  the  President's  desk. 

Second,  we  would  expect  to  have 
here  in  the  Senate  within  30  days  an- 
other supplemental  vehicle,  one  which 
we  could  handle  a  composite  of  the 
ammdments  because  it  will  be  more 
than  a  single-issue  supplemental. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
priority  and  the  urgency  of  this  sup- 
plemmtal  and  getting  it  moved  as 
quickly  as  possible— it  has  been  de- 
layed much  too  long  already— with  the 
recognition  that  there  is  another  vehi- 
cle coming  down  the  track  on  which 
there  can  be  a  multiplicity  of  issues  at- 
tached. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ajvropria- 
tions  Committee.  I  hope  that  we  can 
make  that  hi^pen  yet  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  MATTINGLT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLT.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  majority  leader  and 


chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. With  reference  to  the  ccnn- 
ments  about  limitations  of  the  rules 
on  recordkeeping,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government,  I 
have  already  drafted  an  amendment 
for  the  next  supplemental  that  wUl 
withhold  any  funds  for  the  invlemen- 
tation  by  the  IRS  with  respect  to  that 
rule.  When  the  supplemental  comes 
along,  of  course,  Mr.  Egger  wUl  not 
like  it  in  the  IRS.  but  I  think  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  see  shades  of  withhold- 
ing. 

Mr.  BRADLET.  I  know  the  majority 
leader  is  very  concerned  about  a  series 
of  amendments.  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  have  to  go  through 
that  battle  on  this  bilL 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  a  question.  What  is  his  plan  for 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
next  week? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  the  plan  is  that  aU 
we  have  pending  would  be  the  war  risk 
insurance  bill,  something  that  expired 
last  October  1.  It  needs  to  be  renewed. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  has  been  re- 
ported out  from  the  various  cmnmit- 
tees. 

We  may  be  on  the  budget  resolution 
next  week.  We  are  not  certain  about 
that.  But  that  is  really  about  what  we 
have. 

My  hope  is  that  we  can  finish  wcUan 
on  this  urgent  supplemental.  If  we  do 
that  this  evening,  we  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow,  we  will  have  a  pro 
f oratia  on  Friday,  not  be  in  session  on 
Monday,  and  we  will  meet  again  at  2 
o'clock  on  Tuesday. 

But  this  is  urgent.  We  would  like  to 
dispose  of  it.  If  we  cannot  do  it  to- 
night, obviously— if  Memtiers  wish  to 
offer  amendments— then  we  will  Just 
be  in  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BRADLET.  WUl  the  majority 
leader  give  us  some  assurance  that  we 
would  be  able  to  turn  to  the  war  risk 
insurance  legislation  prior  to  the 
action  on  any  other  legidaticm? 

Mr.  DQLEL  Does  the  Senator  frmn 
New  Jersey  have  in  mind  amending 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act? 

Mr.  BRADLETT.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  in  mind  yielding  to  the 
majority  leader's  wish  that  we  not 
amend  this  bill.  I  was  simply  looking 
to  see  if  thae  is  another  vehicle. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  going  to  bring  up 
whatever  is  available.  We  are  not  Just 
going  to  stand  in  recess  untU— it  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea,  come  to  think  of  it— 
but  we  are  not  going  to  stand  in  recess 
unto  we  have  the  budget  residutlon 
ready. 

Mr.  BRADLET.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 
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AFRICAN        PAMINE         REUEP- 
UROENT     SUPPLEMENTAL     AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1985 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.   12.  H.R.   1239,  the 
urgent    supplemental    appropriations 
for  African  famine  relief. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection, 
M  far  as  I  am  concerned.  There  was  a 
good  bit  of  noise  In  the  Chamber.  I 
wanted  Senators  to  hear  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Will  the  Senator  mind  sUtlng  It 
again? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
quest was  that  we  get  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ttim  to  H.R.  1239.  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  Afri- 
can famine  relief .  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 
none.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bin  (HJl.  12M)  making  urtent  supple- 
mental approprlatlona  for  the  fiscal  year 
endini  September  30,  IMS.  for  emercency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  In  Africa,  and  for 
other  purpoMS. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  Intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  Intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 

H.R.  1339 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaentoHveM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aa$embUd,  That  the 
following  auma  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  supply  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO.  IMS.  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

TITLE  I 
I  CHAPm  I 

AraicAM  PAMim  Rausr 
Public  Law  480 
fiir  an  additional  amount  for  "Public  Law 
4M".  for  agricultural  commnditifa  supplied 
In  connection  with  dispositions  abroad,  pur- 
suant to  UUe  n  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1M4.  as 
amended.  I$M0.000,0001  t2i5.OeO.000  (of 
which  MM,000.000  Is  hereby  appropriated 
and  made  avallaUe  through  September  30, 
IMS]  of  wAidk  $200,000,000  U  hereby  ajtpro- 
vriated  and  $10,000,000  »haU  be  derived 
from  ttnobUgated  balances  in  the  Commodi- 
tw  CtvdU  Corvorationl:  Provided.  That  not 
to  exceed  tlM.OOO.OOO  of  the  above  program 
level  of  $000,000,000  (Including  IM.OOO.OOO 
provided  by  Public  Iaw  M-332)  shaU  be 
available  through  September  30,  IMS.  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Inventory 
for  sale  on  a  coim>etitlve  basis  or  barter  to 
the  African  countries  requiring  emergency 
food  assistance,  or  any  country  for  use  In  as- 
sisting  in   emergency    food   assistance   to 
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Africa:  and  In  the  event  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  are  not  available,  the 
Corporation  may  purchase  commodities  to 
meet  emergency  requirements:  Provided 
further.  That  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of 
the  above  appropriated  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Inland  transportation  upon  certifi- 
cation for  each  country  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment that  without  such  funds  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  emergency  food  would  not  be  pos- 
sible or  would  not  take  place  in  time  to  pre- 
vent starvation  or  unacceptable  leveU  of 
loss  or  spoilage!,-  Provided.  That  of  the 
amounU  provided  herein,  funds  shall  be 
available  for  inland  transportation  upon 
certification  for  each  country  by  Wie  Admin- 
Utrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
vOopment  that  without  suOi  funds  the  de- 
livert  of  the  emergency  food  vould  not  be 
possible  or  would  not  take  place  in  time  to 
prevent  starvation  or  unacceptabU  leveU  of 
loss  or  spoilage. 

CHArmll 

Pnms  AmoniATtD  to  the  Pamoorr 

AflSHCT  pom  IimnuiATioHAi.  DgvaLomairt 

nmaMATioiiAL  oiSAsm  assistamci 
Ftor  an  additional  amount  for  "Intenui- 
tional  disaster  aaaistanoe",  such  sums  as 
may  be  necesaarg.  but  not  more  than 
$137,300,000  for  emergency  relief  and  recov- 
ery avistance  (or  Africa,  which  sums  shall 
be  available  only  for  such  purpose  and 
which  sums  shaU  remain  available  untU 
September  30,  IMt:  Provided,  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  suOi 
assUtance  shaO  be  availabU  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  seeds  and  fertUixer  and  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  other  basic  agricultural  rOiabili- 
tation:  Provided  further.  That  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress is  notified  five  days  in  advance  of  the 
obligation  of  any  such  sums. 


oraaATiHO 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
for  "IntemaUonal  disaster  assistance", 
$2,300,000  shall  be  transferred  to  "Operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development",  to  be  used  for  monitoring 
food  and  disaster  assistance  in  Africa. 
Dtr ABTMEirr  of  Statb 

VKTItD  8TAT1S  WHafllllCT  MMFVOEK  AMD 

moaATioii  AasisTAMCx  rum 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  2(c)  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  IM2.  as 
amended  (22  VS.C.  2001(c».  $28,000,000; 
Provided,  That  the  Committee  on  Apprty 
priations  of  eaOi  House  of  Congress  U  noti- 
fied five  days  in  advance  of  the  obligation  of 
any  suOt  sums. 

mOBATIOII  Ain>  Hxruois  assistamcx 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration 
and  refugee  assistance",  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  more  than 
$12,800,000  for  emergency  assistance  in 
Africa,  which  sums  shaU  be  availabU  only 
for  such  purpose  ond  which  sums  shall 
remain  availabU  untU  September  30.  19tt: 
Provided,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prUMons  of  each  House  of  Congress  U  noH- 
fiied  five  days  in  advance  of  the  obligation  of 
any  ruch  sums. 

TITLEII 
FuMDS  ArpmoraiATXD  to  thi  Pusraam 
BMXiaKHCT  anxavx  roa  APaicAK  PAimix 


In  addition  to  funds  and  authority  provld 
ed  for  in  cliapter  I  of  title  I  of  this  Act 


$228,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1M6.  Is  provided  as  an  Emergen- 
cy Reaerve  for  African  Famine  Relief  for 
tlUe  II  of  Public  Law  480.  including  inland 
tranaporUUon.  to  be  used  if  funds  and  au- 
thority provided  In  chapter  I  of  title  I  are 
exhausted  and  the  administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  IntemaUonal  Development  pre- 
pares and  submlU  to  the  Congress  a  plan  to 
utilize  such  additional  funds  for  African 
famine  relief.  Before  such  funds  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended,  the  President  shaU  cer- 
tify that  the  use  of  such  funds  is  essential 
to  famine  relief  in  Africa.-  Provided.  That 
funds  provided  under  this  titU  Uiall  be 
availabU  oniy  to  the  extent  an  official 
budget  request  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

irrLEm 

omnAL  paovisiORa 
[Funds  and  authority  made  available  In 
this  Act  which  have  not  previously  been  au- 
thorised shall  not  be  obligated  until  author- 
ised] Notwithstanding  section  10  of  Public 
Law  91-072  (22  U.S.C.  2412i  and  section  15 
Of  the  StaU  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  20*OJ.  funds  appropri- 
ated by  thU  Act  ShaU  be  availoMe  for  obliga- 
tion  and  expenditure:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  re- 
tanburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  cost  of  wheat  released  from  the 
Ptood  Security  Wheat  Reserve:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  before  funds  provided  in  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended,  the  Adminis- 
trator for  International  Development  shall 
certify  that  a  plan  has  been  estaUlshed.  on 
a  country  by  country  basis,  that  will  ensure 
effective  use  of  the  funds  and  that  the  food 
provided  by  this  Act  will  be  deUvered  in  a 
timely  and  efficient  manner  and  be  distrib- 
uted to  those  most  in  need. 

The  AdminUtrator  of  the  agency  prlmarUy 
responsibU  for  adminUteHng  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901  shatt  haveOie 
responsibility  for  dei/emining  the  emergen- 
cy food  and  disaster  assistance  needs  for 
whidh  funds  are  appropriated  by  thU  Act 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  African  famine  relief  supple- 
mental reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Btorch  6.  This  Is  now 
March  20.  TWs  bill  would  provide  a 
total  of  $685  million  in  additional 
funds  for  a  variety  of  food  aid  and  dis- 
aster relief  programs.  This  is 
$315,000,000  below  the  level  passed  by 
the  House,  and  $434,000,000  above  the 
request  of  the  administration. 

Funding  is  provided  in  a  number  of 
different  ways  for  several  programs. 
For  food  donation  under  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $269,000,000  with  an  additional 
$16,000,000  from  imobligated  balances 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
for  a  total  program  level  of 
$285,000,000.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee has  agreed  with  the  House  provi- 
sion in  HJl.  1239  creating  an  emergen- 
cy reserve  for  African  famine  relief 
with  another  $225,000,000  for  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480,  which  funds  are  to 
be  available  until  September  30,  1986, 
and  can  be  expended  only  if  four  con- 
ditions are  met:  First,  other  available 
funds  for  Utle  n  are  exhausted; 
second,  the  Administrator  of  AID  sub- 
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mlts  a  plaf)  to  Congress  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  additional  funds:  third,  the 
President  jcertlf  les  that  the  release  of 
the  reserve  funds  Is  eisentlal  to 
famine  relef  in  Africa;  and  fourth,  the 
President  submits  a  budget  request. 
The  latter  proviso  was  recommended 
by  the  committee  so  the  President  will 
take  respdnsibllity  for  additional  nec- 
essary qjehding  and  not  \mf airly  criti- 
cize Congress  for  supposed  overspend- 
ing above  nis  request. 

The  con^nlttee  has  also  recommend- 
ed appropriations  up  to  $175,000,000 
for  three  disaster  and  refugee  assist- 
ance programs  administered  by  AID 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Preiident,  I  would  very,  very  se- 
riously urge  my  colleagues  to  again 
consider  the  importance  of  this  meas- 
ure. There  was  some  discussion  that 
possibly  there  was  not  quite  the 
degree  of  {urgency  that  we  once  heard 
existed  because  the  administration 
could  polsibly  put  together  some 
money  bj^  transferring  from  one  ac- 
count to  tnother  and  at  least  be  able 
to  maintain  a  level  of  help  for  the 
next  few  nfeeks  or  months. 

Let  me  say  that  in  checking  this 
question  dgain  with  the  agencies,  that 
there  is  no  less  a  degree  of  urgency 
than  there  was  when  this  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  fl(x>r.  So  consequently  I 
want  to  utge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  urgency  of  this  and  not  to  waste 
another  dky.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
House  could  act  upon  this  by  taking  it 
from  the  desk.  They  have  indicated 
that  if  w0  send  over  the  clean  bill  as 
reported  from  the  committee,  they 
might  take  it  from  the  desk,  act  on  it 
quickly,  and  send  it  down  to  the  White 
House  without  a  conference. 

If  we  bcwin  to  adopt  amendments  to 
this  bill,  then  I  fear  that  we  are  in  for 
a  longer  delay  in  delivering  the  food 
resources  to  help  the  hungry,  the 
starving,  ^e  victims  of  famine,  for  it 
would  require  us  to  go  to  the  House  In 
conference.  "Evvn  though  It  might  be  a 
short  coqferen(»— because  I  can  say 
that  as  far  as  any  amendments  that 
might  be  ptdopted  over  and  above  the 
urgency  <if  this  situaticm.  I  think  it 
would  be'  a  relatively  short  confer- 
ence—be that  as  it  may,  it  is  another 
few  days  4f  delay.  Then  it  would  have 
to  come  back  for  the  respective  Houses 
to  adopt  SB  a  conference  report. 

We  do  have  every  expectation,  ac- 
cording to  Chairman  Wnnrxif  of  the 
House,  that  we  will  have  another  vehi- 
cle over  here  shortly  after  the  Easter 
recess.  So  we  would  have  that  opportu- 
nity to  handle  other  urgent  and  im- 
portant isfeues  which  we  hope  you  will 
refrain  from  adding  or  attempting  to 
add  to  this  one. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  chairman 
yield  for  s  question? 

lb.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  the  chairman  in 
terms  of  this  procedure  making  refer- 


ence to  amendments  that  did  not  In- 
volve African  aid  as  distinguished 
from  amendments  that  did  because 
the  latter,  I  assume,  if  they  moved 
some  in  the  House,  the  House  could 
simply  take  those  and  act  upon  them 
under  this  expedited  procedure  which 
the  chairman  outlined.  Would  that  be 
correct?    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  My  emphasis  of 
course  is  on  nongermane  amendments. 
That  would  not  only  raise  the  question 
of  the  requirement  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  but  could  also  raise 
questions  down  at  the  White  House 
where  we  have  to  ultimately  get  the 
signature  of  the  President  to  an  Afri- 
can program  of  relief. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  But  germane 
amendments  are  not  raised? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  not  at  this 
point  saying  that  germane  amend- 
ments should  be  excluded.  But  again 
unless  a  germane  amendment  repre- 
sented a  minor  change,  if  we  get  into 
major  changes  within  the  figures  and 
the  levels,  we  have  again  then  a  prob- 
lem of  what  we  will  be  dealing  with 
both  at  the  House  of  Representatives 
level  and  at  the  White  House  level. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
"Statement  of  Administration  Policy" 
on  this  bill: 

The  administration  would  strongly  oppose 
any  further  increases  in  funding,  any  de- 
crease in  (lexlbUlty  in  the  use  of  fimds,  or 
any  other  extraneous  amendments. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  term  "extra- 
neous." means,  as  far  as  the  White 
House  is  concerned,  but  I  think  we 
have  gotten  some  pretty  clear  signals. 
Senator,  that  the  level  of  fimding  that 
we  reached  in  our  committee  was  a 
compromise  with  the  White  House  as 
much  as  It  was  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;^^^ 

Mr.  J£E1JCBER.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  asked  me  next,  and 
then  I  would  be  hi4>py  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  ISx.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  We  worked  very  hard 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
review  the  reports,  the  need,  and  what 
we  could  do  at  this  point  as  an  urgent 
measure  to  help  the  starving. 

Mr.  President,  television  coverage  of 
the  famine  in  Africa,  especially  the 
photogn4)h8  of  starving  children,  has 
drawn  an  outpouring  of  emotion  from 
the  people  in  our  country.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  responded  generously, 
as  individual  citizens  have  sacrificed 
their  time  and  their  money  to  aid  in 
famine  relief.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
of  America's  desire  to  help  those  who 
are  suffering  than  the  overwhelming 
response  to  a  Peace  Corps  request  for 
volunteers  to  provide  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  long-term  development  of 
African  nations.  Private  volunteer  or- 
ganizations have  also  done  an  out- 


standing Job  in  relieving  the  pain  and 
suffering  caused  by  the  famine.  They 
have  been  largely  req>onsible  for 
seeing  that  donated  food  gets  to  starv- 
,4ng  people. 

One's  initial  reaction  to  this  terrible 
famine  which  has  so  severely  devastat- 
ed sub-Saharan  Africa,  is  to  provide  an 
unlimited  source  of  funds  for  the 
famine  relief  effort.  However,  when 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  situation 
are  considered,  a  reasonable,  systemat- 
ic approach  is  the  only  way  to  assure 
that  these  critical  needs  wlU  be  met 
and  our  dollars  wisely  spent.  The  bill 
as  reported  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Tuesday.  Bftarch  5,  I 
feel,  does  Just  that. 

Under  tlUe  11  of  PubUc  Law  480. 
commodities  are  supplied  without  cost 
to  developing  countries  to  combat  mal- 
nutrition, and  to  meet  famine  and 
other  emergency  requirements.  Ocean 
freight  on  shipments  and  overland  or 
inland  tranq?ortation  cost  to  land- 
locked countries  are  also  paid  under 
this  title. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides an  additional  $285  million  to 
funds  already  available  in  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Public  Law  480.  tiUe  H 
program.  Of  this  amount.  $269  million 
is  an  i4>propriatlon  of  new  budget  au- 
thority, and  the  remaining  $16  million 
is  to  be  made  available  from  unobligat- 
ed fiscal  year  1984  title  n  funds.  This 
action  will  ensure  that  sufficient  fund- 
ing for  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
famine  relief  effort  will  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  the  Approp-iations 
Committee  also  concurred  with  the 
House  provision  which  creates  an 
emergency  reserve  for  African  famine 
relief.  It  is  funded  at  a  level  of  $225 
million  and  is  to  remain  available 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  Senate  did  add  a  provision  which 
would  make  these  fimds  contingent 
upion  submittal  to  the  Congress  of  an 
official  budget  request.  This  emergen- 
cy reserve  will  be  available  only  if  the 
President  certifies  that  the  use  of  such 
funds  is  essential  to  prevent  famine  in 
Africa. 

The  XiS.  Government  has  tradition- 
ally provided  i4>proximately  50  per- 
cent of  emergency  food  relief  reqiiire- 
ments.  Other  donors,  including 
Canada  and  member  nations  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  pro- 
vide the  remainder  of  the  necessary 
support.  Many  nations  which  are  not 
able  to  provide  comm(xlities  contrib- 
ute funds  and  materials  to  assist  in  the 
pnxsessing,  transportation,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  the  commodities. 
The  United  States  and  other  donor  na- 
tions are  actively  encouraging  in- 
creased support  from  these  other 
countries. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  estimates 
that  the  United  States  has  so  far  com- 
mitted alMUt  51  percent  of  the  food 
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provided  this  year.  In  this  current 
flaeal  yew.  through  Much  1, 1985.  the 
United  States  has  provided  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  metric  tons  of  food 
to  sub-Saharan  Africa  valued  at  h>- 
proxlmately  $797  million.  The  agency 
for  International  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
done  an  outstadning  Job  of  utilizing 
various  authorities  available  for  in- 
creasing the  regularly  programmed 
amount  of  aid  for  Africa.  These  in- 
clude the  President's  authorization  for 
the  use  of  300,000  metric  tons  of 
wheat  from  the  food  security  wheat 
reserve;  the  use  of  section  416  dairy 
donations,  which  is  now  projected  to 
reach  $59  million  during  the  fiscal 
year,  transfers  from  title  I  to  title  II 
appropriatioas:  and  reprogramming  of 
title  n  programs.  AID  has  assured  us 
that  the  programs  from  which  these 
funds  were  drawn  have  not  been  ad- 
versely affected. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee-report- 
ed bill  does  not  include  earmarked 
fimds  for  inland  transportation.  The 
House  bill  earmarked  $100  million  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  feel  it  was  neces- 
sary to  earmark  such  funds.  Because 
of  our  concern,  however,  that  suffi- 
cient funding  should  be  available  for 
inland  transportation,  we  have  includ- 
ed a  provision  making  the  funds  in  the 
bill  available  for  such  purposes.  We 
also  included  report  language  direct- 
ing that  Inland  transportation  should 
be  funded  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable 

The  House  included,  as  a  part  of 
their  famine  reUef  bill.  $120  million  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
for  sale  on  a  competitive  basis  or 
barter  to  famine-affected  countries  in 
Africa,  or  to  other  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  those  affected 
countries.  We  have  not  concurred  with 
that  provision  because  $90  million  of 
such  authority  is  crirrently  available 
and  has  not  been  used  thus  far  this 
year.  An  additional  $30  million  is. 
therefore,  not  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  bill  represents  a  balanced,  ef- 
fective approach  to  alleviating  the 
problems  of  starvation  on  the  African 
ConUnent.  It  provides  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  which  could  be  obli- 
gated by  the  United  States  this  year, 
and  provides  for  an  emergency  reserve 
in  case  this  problem  reocciuv  next 
year.  I  urge  the  expedient  approval  of 
thlsbOl. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  chairman  has 
described  the  need  to  move  this  bill  as 
nvidly  as  possible,  which  I  also  sub- 
scribe to.  I  refer  to  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  the  chairman  has  seen 


that  I  would  like  to  offer,  which  deals 
with  an  additional  200.000  metric  tons 
of  agricultural  commodities  under  sec- 
tion 416.  Public  Law  480  has  a  long 
track  record  of  being  of  great  assist- 
ance to  hungry  people,  and  it  is  a  fine 
piece  of  law.  However,  section  416  Is  a 
little  more  recent  and  contains  a  little 
more  flexibility.  I  am  asking  the  chair- 
man if  he  has  any  difficulty  with  the 
amendment  that  I  propose  that  would 
add  200.000  metric  tons  which  could  be 
used  for  dairy  products,  and  could  be 
used  for  wheat,  but  costs  something 
like  $28  million  additional. 

Bfr.  HATFIELD.  I  respond  that  I 
have  not  seen  the  amendment.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  look  at  it.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chair- 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  a  question  of  the 
chairman.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Bfr.  LEVIN.  I  also  beUeve  this  bill 
should  go  forward  without  nonger- 
mane  amendments,  and  so  indicated 
that  to  our  leadership.  I  also  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  must  at  some  near 
date  find  a  vehicle  to  resolve  the  issue 
of  the  expiration  of  this  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Unemployment  Benefit  Pro- 
gram. I  have  asked  the  majority  leader 
before,  and  he  indicated  he  would  get 
back  to  me.  I  respect  that  as  I  respect 
him.  The  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  indicated  that 
within  a  month  or  so  we  will  be  get- 
ting perhaps  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  My  problem— indeed  my 
question  to  him.  and  I  know  he  has  an 
unemployment  problem  as  well  at 
home  in  Oregon— Is  since  the  program 
runs  out  at  the  end  of  March,  would  it 
be  possible  for  him  to  use  his  best  ef- 
forts to  get  us  a  vehicle  either  by  then 
or  by  the  first  week  in  April  so  that  we 
would  be  able  to  resolve  the  issue  one 
way  or  another  as  to  whether^we  want 
this  program  to  suddenly  die? 

A  month,  in  other  words,  is  too  late 
for  this  program  to  continue,  if  we 
decide  that  we  want  to  continue  this 
program.  Will  the  chairman  be  able  to 
use  his  best  efforts  working  with  the 
majority  leader,  whom  I  know  also  is 
working  at  the  moment  on  an  answer 
to  my  question,  to  try  to  get  us  a  vehi- 
cle in  a  timely  fashion  to  resolve  the 
Federal  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  yield  to  the 
majority  leader  to  comment  on  other 
than  appropriation  vehicles. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  referring  to  appro- 
priations.  

Mr.  HATFUXD.  But  I  must  say  to 
the  Senator,  in  all  frankness,  I  would 
not  be  very  optimistic  about  getting 
another  appropriation  vehicle  within 
that  deadline  that  he  Indicates— end  of 


Mareh  or  the  first  week  of  April.  We 
are  somewhat  dependent  upon  the 
House  taking  the  initial  action.  The 
last  information,  the  most  current  in- 
formation that  I  have  from  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  that 
they  are  talking  in  a  timeframe  of  1 
month  or  30  days.  That  would  in  my 
estimation  be  beyond  that  first  week 
of  April  deadline.  There  are  other  ve- 
hicles—that I  would  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  anticipate  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan— that  might 
be  possible  to  serve  as  such  a  vehicle 
other  than  an  appropriation  vehicle. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  not  want  to  press 
the  majority  leader  further  now. 
unless  he  has  a  response.  That  was  not 
my  purpose  here.  I  look  forward  to  a 
later  response  from  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield. 
I  am  trying  to  locate  Senator  Pack- 
wood  now.  It  is  something  I  have  not 
followed  as  closely  as  I  did  last  year. 
As  soon  as  I  am  able  to  talk  to  him.  I 
will  report  to  the  Senator  from  Biichi- 
gan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment.  If 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
going  to  move  the  legislation.  I  under- 
stand there  will  be  possible  consider- 
ation of  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  supporting  this 
bipartisan  response  to  the  urgent  need 
for  famine  relief  in  Africa. 

As  anyone  who  has  visited  the  relief 
camps  knows,  this  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriatons  Is.  in  fact,  urgently 
needed.  IiCllllons  of  men.  women,  and 
children  across  the  African  Continent 
face  one  of  this  century's  worst  fam- 
ines, caused  by  drought,  conflict,  and 
years  of  agricultural  decline. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  [Senator  HATmu)]  for 
moving  expeditiously  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  for  giving  the  assurance  that 
if  more  is  needed  in  the  months  ahead, 
he  is  prepaured  to  respond  once  again— 
to  make  certain  that  the  United  States 
m^intAinit  Its  life-saving  leadership  in 
meeting  50  percent  of  the  unmet  food 
needs  in  Africa. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
portant contributions  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  [Senator  Hasten], 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee. 

Last  month  I  had  the  privilege  of 
Joining  him  in  Introducing  a  biU  that 
would  have  given  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility to  the  President  in  responding  to 
the  escalating  food  and  relief  needs  in 
Africa.  We  fashioned  an  open-ended 
appropriations  bill  that  would,  with 
congressional  oversight,  allow  us  to 
meet  50  percent  of  the  food  needs  in 
Africa— whatever  the  dollar  amount 
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that  peroehtage  might  eventually  be. 
We  did  ■ojbeeause  there  was  develop- 
ing an  unnecessary  diqnite  over  what 
that  dollar  figure  ml^t  or  should  be. 

The  plai^  fact  is.  BCr.  President,  that 
none  of  ils  knows  that  the  precise 
dollar  lev^  is  going  to  be,  because  of 
the  changing  circumstances  in  the 
field. 

But  on  the  basis  of  the  inf  ormaticm 
presented  kit  the  special  U.S.  Confer- 
ence on  the  Emergency  Situation  in 
Africa,  which  was  convened  last  week 
in  Ooievd  I  beUeve  the  appropria- 
tions otmtwned  in  this  bm  will  be  ade- 
quate If  tUey  are  fully  utUiaed  by  the 
admlnlstraMon. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  privilege  to 
be  the  cotigresslonal  maimer  of  the 
U.S.  delegation- which  was  headed  by 
Vloe  Preslient  Bush.  The  Conference 
brought  together  more  than  100  con- 
cerned gomnments,  moat  represrated 
by  their  foreign  ministers  or  other 
high-level  lof ficials.  During  2  days  of 
general  de^te.  and  3  days  of  working- 
level  meetings  on  conditions  in  the 
hardest  hi;  countries— such  as  Ethio- 
pia and  Stidan— this  UJf.  Conference 
served  not  {only  to  focus  the  world's  at- 
tention on  the  crisis  in  Africa,  but  it 
also  provided  detailed  Information  oa 
what  more  the  international  communi- 
ty needs  to  do  to  avert  an  even  greater 
famine.  It  also  served  to  strengthen 
the  role  tf  the  Secretary  General's 
newly  created  Office  for  Emergency 
Operation*  in  Africa,  headed  by  Brad 
Morse,  an4  to  underscore  the  need  for 
better  oodrdinatlon  within  the  UJT. 
system  in  k^sponding  more  effectively 
to  the  African  crisis. 

document  before  the  Con- 
reloped  by  Brad  Morse's 
le  basis  of  information  from 
TJf.  agencies— outlined  in 
the  unmet  food  and  rolief 
I  the  affected  countries  of 
Africa  fori  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
The  total  teme  to  $1.5  billion. 

Again  as  Brad  Morae  noted  in  his 
(H)ei^ng  stiktement  to  the  conf  erenoe: 

There  cao  be  room  for  anument  about 
any  ftgureaJ  Incliidlns  those  which  we  bave 
presented.  But  they  have  been  diecked  out 
wltb  all  tbelmiDdpal  souroes  of  information 
and  I  am  isMsfted  that  they  *  *  *  represent  a 
realistic  Metiimient  of  present  needs. 

Mr.  Pregident.  that  is  good  enough 
for  me.  Ahd  I  want  to  commend  the 
Secretary  General  and  Brad  Morse  for 
their  leadirship  in  calling  the  Confer- 
ence last  i^eek.  and  for  manihallng  the 
energies  of  the  TJJU.  system  in  develop- 
ing the  inlormatlon  necessary  for  gov- 
ernments po  help  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary needi  in  Africa  today. 

In  light]  of  the  UJf .'s  total  assess- 
ment of  itimet  needs.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  funds  [we  are  appropriating  today 
in  this  UU— ccnnblned  with  what  we 
appropriated  earlier  In  the  fiscal 
year— will  bring  our  total  funding  to 
the  level  #e  have  committed  ourselves. 


namely,  50  percent  of  the  unmet  food 
and  relief  needs  in  Africa. 

This  bill  also  incorporates  some  of 
the  features  of  our  draft  legislation  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  programing  relief 
funds,  in  supporting  ocean  freight  and 
inland  transportation  of  food,  and  in 
waiving  some  of  the  so-called  Hlcken- 
Voapet  restrictions  on  assistance  to 
Ethiopia. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  this  bi- 
partisan ctmipromise  because  I  believe 
it  wlU  be  adequate  to  meet  immediate 
needs.  But  we  must  recogntee  that, 
even  with  the  emergency  food  reserve 
for  1986,  this  bill  will  really  only  deal 
with  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 
and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  do 
far  more  in  the  regular  1986  foreign 
assistance  vpropriations  bill. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  witnessing  one  of  the 
worst  human  disasters  of  modem 
times— as  drought  and  famine  spread 
across  the  African  continent. 

Hie  flashpoint  today  is  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan,  but  a  dosen  other  nations  will 
soon  be  facing  similar  disasters  imless 
someUiIng  more  is  done  by  the  inter- 
national omununlty  to  help. 

The  drought  in  Ethiopia  and  Sudan 
is  the  worst  in  this  century.  The  rains 
began  to  f  aO  2  years  ago  and  there  was 
essentially  no  rainfall  at  all  in  1984. 
Although  soil  erosion,  overgrazing,  de- 
forestation, and  poor  agricultural 
practices  have  also  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  desert  conditions  in  the 
ODOt  fertile  areas  of  northern  Ethio- 
pia, there  is  no  question  that  today's 
severe  drought  is  the  primary  source 
of  the  current  tragedy.  This  year, 
rural  Ethiopia  simply  had  no  reserves 
of  food  to  fall  back  on.  

Snne  experts,  including  UNICEF 
and  the  U.S.  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, had  predicted  the  disaster 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1984.  But 
the  international  community  failed  to 
take  the  initial  warnings  seriously,  in 
part  because  of  the  lack  of  urgency 
conveyed  by  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment itself. 

But  for  the  past  5  months,  a  massive 
international  relief  effort  has  been  un- 
derway. And  America  can  be  proud  of 
what  it  has  done  so  far.  The  United 
States  Is  the  leading  contributor,  and 
President  Reagan  and  the  administra- 
tion deserve  credit  for  their  strong  re- 
sponse. We  are  providing  over  half  of 
Ethiopia's  food  requirements  at  the 
present  time,  despite  our  foreign 
policy  differences  with  the  Ethiopian 
Government.  It  is  America's  best  tradi- 
ti(Hi  not  to  use  food  or  hiunanltarian 
assistance  as  a  weioran  and  we  can  be 
proud  that  we  are  not  doing  so  today 
in  Ethiopia. 

But  the  most  immediate  need.  Mr. 
President— greater  even  than  the  need 
for  additional  food— is  to  open  merey 
corridors  Into  the  northern  provinces, 
so  that  international  food  convoys  can 


bring  supplies  to  victims  in  areas  cut 
off  from  relief.  The  corridor  concept  Is 
less  far-reaching  than  a  food  truce, 
which  has  been  rejected  by  the  Ethio- 
pian Government.  Mercy  corridors  are 
a  feasible  response  to  save  lives  with- 
out seriously  tilting  the  political  bal- 
ance in  the  rebel  areas;  they  could  be 
established  in  specific  reglms  for  qte- 
cific  periods  along  specific  routes, 
under  the  auspices  and  flag  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  International 
Red  Cross— both  of  whom  stand  ready 
to  undertake  the  task. 

Together  with  the  UJf.,  our  Europe- 
an allies,  and'  other  African  nations, 
the  United  States  should  mobOlze  Its 
diplomacy  to  establish  mercy  corridors 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Above  aU.  we  should  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  insist  that  the  Marxist 
Ethiopian  Government  grant  permis- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  these 
lifesavlng  mercy  corridors,  ixnthout 
Soviet  pressure.  Ethiopia  may  contin- 
ue to  refuse  to  accept  these  corridors, 
and  a  million  children  may  die— evoi 
though  food  is  only  a  few  ndles  and  a 
single  government  away. 

Unless  we  get  food  into  these  areas, 
we  will  continue  to  witness  the  flight 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Ethiivian  ref- 
ugees. In  recent  months,  waves  of  ref- 
ugees fleeing  famine  and  conflict  have 
poured  across  the  western  bmder  of 
Ethiopia  into  Sudan,  trekking  long  dis- 
tances for  food  and  shelter— which 
often  are  available  in  only  short 
supply  or  not  at  all  at  the  btmler 
camps  in  Sudan. 

At  the  camps  I  visited  in  the  Fssmls 
area  last  December.  IJMM  refugees 
were  arriving  dally.  Over  250,000  Ethi- 
opians have  entered  Sudan  since  last 
September,  and  another  250,000  will 
likely  arrive  in  the  coming  months 
unless  food  can  reach  the  Isolated 
areas  in  northern  Ethiopia. 

In  Sudan,  we  must  break  logjams  of 
a  different  sort  to  deal  with  the  twin 
problems  of  the  growing  number  of 
Ethiopian  refugees  and  the  spreading 
drought  that  is  also  now  threatening  3 
to  4  million  Sudanese  with  famine. 

The  international  community  al- 
ready has  a  sufficient  mandate, 
through  the  Office  of  the  UJf.  Hi^ 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  to  assist 
Sudan  with  its  refugee  crisis.  Yet  the 
refugees  who  are  risking  death  to 
cross  the  desert  to  the  UJf.  camps  in 
eastern  Sudan  have,  all  too  often, 
found  no  food  there.  The  critical  situa- 
tion we  saw  in  Deconber  has  turned 
into  a  disaster  in  February.  As  I  wrote 
recently  to  the  UJf.  High  CommisKion- 
er  for  refugees,  I  fear  that  we  are  wlt- 
nesfdng  an  inexcusable,  man-made  dis- 
aster in  eastern  Sudan  that  was,  and 
still  is,  avoidable. 

Currmt  r^iMrts  indicate  that  In  the 
Wad  Sharlfie  camp  alone,  the  popula- 
tion has  doubled  In  slae  since  October, 
yet  whoi  we  were  there,  UJf.  food 
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lupplles  were  tMaed  on  the  outdated 
October  figure.  A  few  days  ago  5.000 
refugees  were  at  rlak.  and  50  were 
dying  every  day— double  the  number 
when  we  were  there  in  December.  New 
arrivals  in  this  camp  alone  reached  a 
level  of  400  to  500  a  day  in  January, 
and  over  2,500  a  day  for  all  of  eastern 
Sudan. 

Despite  this  massive  human  flood, 
food  supplies  have  not  been  commen- 
surately  Increased,  nor  have  contin- 
gency plans  been  adequate.  Yet  Port 
Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea  is  only  4  hours 
north  by  truck  from  Kamsls  While 
we  were  at  Wad  Sharifie.  we  learned 
that  a  ship  with  500.000  tons  of  grain 
had  been  waiting  for  weeks  at  the  port 
caught  in  a  bureaucratic  controversy 
over  whether  the  cargo  should  be 
warehoused  in  Khartotmi  or  diverted 
to  Kfw*'*^  for  refugee  relief.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  graphic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  that  redtape  kills. 

The  dimensions  of  the  refugee  disas- 
ter in  Sudan  are  irrefutable.  As  a 
result  of  bureaucratic  delays  in  the 
past,  more  food,  more  shelter  and 
more  medicine  will  have  to  be  airlifted 
at  great  cost— when  more  effective  ear- 
lier action  could  have  shipped  it  by  sea 
for  far  less  cost  and  saved  more  lives. 

Mr.  President,  elsewhere  in  Sudan, 
as  well  as  other  African  countries,  we 
are  Joining  in  the  effort  to  get  ahead 
of  the  curve— to  avoid  the  tragedy  of 
Ethiopia— by  trying  to  get  food  out 
Into  rural  areas  to  avoid  the  massive 
flow  of  people  to  urban  areas  in  search 
of  food. 

In  la  Obeid.  in  central  Sudan.  I  saw 
evidence  of  this  effort,  and  it  was  the 
most  hopeful  sign  I  saw.  AID  and  the 
American  voluntary  agency  CARE 
have  started  an  innovative  program  to 
feed  drought  victims  in  their  own  vil- 
lages and  revive  their  agriculture. 
There  are  few  roads  in  this  region,  and 
the  logistical  problems  in  implement- 
ing the  program  are  immense,  but  the 
alternative  is  worse— a  massive  famine 
in  Sudan  that  could  soon  rival  the 
horror  of  the  current  famine  in  Ethio- 
pia. If  the  Sudanese  people  cannot 
obtain  food  in  their  rural  areas,  they 
will  leave  their  homes,  as  the  Ethiopi- 
ans have,  in  desperation;  they  will  flee 
to  the  towns  and  cities,  abandoning 
the  countiTSlde  and  destroying  any 
hope  for  the  next  harvest,  even  If  the 
rains  do  come. 

For  the  longer  term.  Mr.  President. 
_  the  central  challenge  is  whether  Ethi- 
opia. Sudan,  and  other  nations  now 
suffering  recurrent  drought  and 
famine  in  Africa  can  ever  feed  them- 
selves again.  Two  decades  ago.  the 
same  question  was  posed— and  an- 
swered affirmatively— in  Asia.  In  the 
IMO's.  the  United  SUtes  acted  to 
avert  repeated  famine  in  India,  and 
today  India  feeds  itself.  Even  in  the 
Sahel.  the  previous  flash  point  for 
famine  in  Africa  in  the  li>70's  and 
early  1980's.  serious  problems  contin- 


ue, but  several  nations  are  making 
steady  progress. 

The  lesson  of  past  experience  is  that 
a  self-sustaining  future  for  nations 
dealing  with  drought  and  famine  is 
possible  only  through  agricultural 
reform.  In  recent  years,  per  capita 
food  production  has  been  rising  stead- 
ily in  Asia  and  Latin  America,  but  it  is 
sharply  down  in  Africa.  Unless  this 
basic  trend  is  reversed,  there  will  be  no 
longer-term  progress.  There  is  hope 
for  Ethiopia  and  Sudan  and  other 
hard-hit  nations  if  the  United  States 
and  the  West  are  willing  to  help— not 
Jint  today,  but  tomorrow  too. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  starts  us 
down  that  path  and  signals  the  strong 
support  that  exists  in  Congress  for 
continuing  America's  leadership  in 
meeting  the  humanitarian  and  devel- 
opmental needs  of  Africa. 

I  returned  from  my  trip  to  the  field 
with  a  clear  conviction  that  much 
more  can  be  done  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  programs  currently 
being  carried  out  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  Nations,  and  private  relief 
organlzaUons.  And  despite  the  enor- 
mous suffering  and  adversity,  there  Is 
a  strong  sense  of  dignity,  pride  and 
hope  among  the  millions  of  people  af- 
flicted by  the  famine  in  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan  and  other  hard-hit  nations  of 
Africa.  The  need  for  help  is  urgent.  I 
cannot  emphasize  enough  that  mil- 
lions of  lives  are  at  stake,  and  that  the 
actions  we  take  today  mean  that  thou- 
sands will  live  tomorrow.  Americans 
have  been  moved  to  action  at  every 
level  by  this  human  tragedy,  and  what 
we  do  in  the  days  and  weeks  to  come 
will  determine  how  many  of  the  mil- 
lions of  innocent  victims  can  still  be 
saved. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Rbcord,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  texts  of  the 
opening  speech  by  Secretary-General 
Javier  Perec  De  Cuellar  at  the  \3JX. 
Conference  on  the  Emergency  Situa- 
tion in  Africa,  held  last  week  in 
Geneva,  as  well  as  the  opening  state- 
ment of  Brad  Morse,  the  Director  of 
the  new  Office  for  Emergency  Oper- 
ations in  Africa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoED.  as  follows: 

SnSCH  IT  THB  SKaXTABT-OKimAL  AT  COK- 

piasMcs  POK  TRS  EmcaiicT  Situatioii  ni 

APHICA.  OmSVA.  SwmSKLAlID,  IfAKCR   11. 

IMS 

ExceUendea.  Ladles  and  Oentlemen.  I  de- 
clare open  this  Conference  on  the  Emergen- 
cy SItuaUon  tn  Africa.  May  I  fint  take  this 
opporttinlty  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
all  delegations  for  having  accepted  my  invi- 
tation and  to  express  the  hope  that  thla 
Conference  will  succeed  tn  achieving  Its  ob- 

I  should  like  to  extend  a  special  welcome 
to  the  two  distinguished  Heads  of  SUte  who 
are  with  us  today:  His  Excellency  Dr.  Julius 
Nyerere.  who  has  kindly  scoepted  my  Invita- 
tion to  address  this  Conference  in  his  capac- 
ity u  current  Chairman  of  Organization  of 


African  Unltr.  and  to  His  Excellency  Brlga- 
dler-Oeneral  Seynl  Kounteh.  who  will  ad- 
dress this  gathering  tn  his  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Permanent  Inter-State  Commit- 
tee against  Drought  in  the  Sahel.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  current  Chairman  of  the 
Southern  African  Development  Co-ordlnat- 
ing  Conference,  President  Maslre  of  Botswa- 
na, as  well  as  interim  head  of  the  newly 
formed  Inter-SUte  Authority  for  Drought 
and  Development  in  Eastern  Africa,  Presi- 
dent Hassan  Oouled  Aptidon  of  Djibouti, 
have  sent  us  messages  on  behalf  of  their  or- 
ganisations to  be  read  by  their  respective 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  wish  also  to  welcome  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  His  Excel- 
lency Mr.  Oeorge  Bush,  who  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  some  of  the  African 
countries  most  affected  by  the  crisis.  The 
presence  of  such  distinguished  personalities, 
as  well  as  of  many  delegations  headed  by 
Ministers  of  State,  certainly  augurs  well  for 
the  success  of  this  Conference. 

I  am  confident  that  following  these  sUte- 
menU.  we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  appreciate  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  facing  Africa,  the  measures  which 
African  countries  are  taking  to  cope  with  it 
and  the  anlstance  they  require  from  the 
international  community. 

Many  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  are 
experiencing  a  disaster  of  tragic  propor- 
tions. Thirty  million  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren face  the  grim  reality  of  deblllUting 
malnutrition,  starvation  and.  in  many  cases, 
death.  Even  more  are  threatened.  Thou- 
sands have  already  perished,  others  are 
slowly  dying  and  uncounted  more  are  sick, 
ravaged  by  disease  bom  of  slow  starvation. 

We  have  come  together  today  as  repre- 
sentatives of  concerned  governments  and  or- 
ganisations, to  assess  the  situation  and  the 
adequacy  of  our  current  response,  and  to 
mobilise  the  additional  resources  which  are 
needed. 

Tour  presence  is  testimony  of  the  global 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  African  people. 
I  am  convinced  that  each  state  represented 
here  wiU  do  everything  possible  to  help  the 
affected  countries  save  lives  and  end  suffer- 
ing without  any  regard  to  political  consider- 
ations. 

We  face  an  historic  challenge.  We  must 
meet  it.  for  In  the  Interdependent  world  in 
which  we  live,  human  suffering  knows  no 
border,  mountains  and  oceans  are  no  iMurier 
to  destMOr;  and  the  faces  of  starving  chil- 
dren can  be  seen  everywhere. 

Distinguished  Representatives,  the  affect- 
ed countries  of  Africa  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  valiant  efforU  they  are  making 
under  extrerwly  difficult  circumstances. 
They  have  paid  a  heavy  price  In  terms  of 
their  development  aspirations.  Some  have 
also  had  to  bear  the  added  burden  of  accom- 
modating the  growing  numbers  of  refugees 
from  neighboring  countries.  At  ICARA  H 
last  summer,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  situation  of  refugees  in  Africa 
and  to  a«ree  on  a  common  approach.  This 
provided  a  basis  for  hope.  But  tmfortunate- 
ly  in  the  months  that  have  followed,  the  sit- 
uation has  deteriorated  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  tiave  crossed  iMrders  In  search  of 
food. 

Drought  alone  Is  not  the  sole  cause  of  this 
terrible  situation.  Lands,  already  arid  and 
fragile,  have  been  subjected  to  the  mount- 
ing pressures  of  growing  numbers  of  people 
seeking  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Per 
capita  food  production  for  domestic  con- 
sumption has  been  declining.  On  top  of  all 
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of  this  wias  the  negative  Impact  of  advene 
International  economic  conditions. 

For  some  years,  the  early  wvning  signs  of 
this  crisfc  were  there  for  all  to  see.  The 
Lagos  Plan  of  Action,  approved  by  the 
Heads  of  African  Governments  in  IMO.  rec- 
ognized ttie  dangers  and  called  for  a  collec- 
tive response.  Studies  by  the  World  Bank. 
FAO  and  the  ECA  struck  the  same  thoae 
and  suggested  remedial  measures.  M<u<e 
than  a  jilear  ago,  I  repeated  this  warning, 
and  urge^  the  international  community  to 
undertake  a  major  action  in  support  of 
Africa. 

The  international  community  did  respond. 
For  example,  food  aid  to  Africa  increased 
significailtly.  But  the  response  has  clearly 
fallen  short  of  the  growing  needs.  None  of 
us  can  bO  happy  with  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

Given  the  background,  it  is  clear  that  the 
entire  International  community  must  be  mo- 
bilized on  a  scale  far  exceeding  anything 
done  up  to  now.  The  war  we  wage  on  famine 
In  Africa  today  threatens  more  lives  than 
ever  hav^  been  lost  in  any  war  in  history. 
We  have  (the  ingenuity  and  the  resources  to 
win.  Whiit  we  need  is  the  poUtical  wllL 

While  We  must  increase  our  Sislitsnre  to 
the  affedted  countries.  I  am  confident  that 
they,  in  ijum,  will  do  their  utmost  to  ensure 
that  the; most  efficient  use  is  made  of  the 
resources  made  available. 

As  for  the  United  Nations  system.  I  have 
received  assurances  frmn  the  Heads  of  the 
Spedalizcd  Agencies  that  they  will  continue 
to  respond  effectively  to  the  crisis,  and  that 
they  will;  coordinate  their  efforts  to  achieve 
the  maxiinum  utilization  of  resources. 

As  part  of  this  process.  I  have  established 
under  my  direct  superviaion  a  ^ledal  unit— 
the  Office  for  Emergency  Operatloas  in 
Africa— to  assist  me  in  coordinating  the  re- 
sponse of  the  United  Nations  and  mobiltehig 
the  international  community.  I  have  placed 
at  the  bead  of  this  office  three  senior 
United  Nations  officials  in  whom  I  have 
utmost  Confidence— Mr.  Bradford  Morse, 
the  Adn«nistrator  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme.  Mr.  Adebayo 
Adedejl.  jExecutlve  Secretary  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Conmission  for  Africa,  and  Mr.  Abby 
Farah.  Under-Secretary-General  for  ^ledal 
PoUtical  QuesUons.  In  addition.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Strong  of  Canada  has  been  appointed  as 
Executive  Co-ordinatw  of  the  Office. 

They  are  receiving  the  full  support  and 
co-operation  of  all  the  relevent  UN  organi- 
zation and  Specialised  Agencies. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  see  the  new 
endeavour  taking  shape,  as  it  provides  a 
unique  aM  encouraging  examirie  of  how  the 
United  Nktions  family  can  move  in  unison. 

My  objective  is  to  help  the  affected  coun- 
tries develop  a  framework  co-ordination  for 
emergency  efforts.  For  each  country,  there 
is  a  need  to  reach  common  agreement  on 
the  requ^ements.  to  mobOlae  the  necessary 
and  to  help  to  ensure  that  these 
are  brought-to-bear  In  the  most 
manner  possible  as  part  of  a 
International  effort  to  deal  with 
the  emergency.  The  resident  co-oidinators 
of  the  united  Nations  system  have  already 
initiated  \  this  process,  in  full  consultation 
with  thei  Governments  ooneemed  and  the 
interested  donor  community. 
IimoDucsroKT  Statdoiit  or  Ma.  BaAnroao 

MossE,  DnutcTOB.  Oma  roa  Eiibuik»ct 

OmAitons  »  AreicA  at  ram  Cornnziics 

on  TRS  Emsbokiict  SiTUATioa  tn  AraicA 

I  am  honoured  to  Join  with  the  Secretary- 
General  ^  telling  you  how  oicouraged  I  am 
at  your  iMxmae  to  his  invitation  to  assem- 


resoi 

effective 

common 


ble  in  Geneva  today  to  address  an  Issue  of 
unprecedented  urgency  and  importance. 
The  desperate  situation  which  faces  mil- 
lions of  Africans  as  a  result  of  the  devastat- 
ing drought  that  has  affected  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  continent  has  captured  the  at- 
tention and  inspired  the  compassion  of  the 
world  community. 

Tour  response  is  especially  gratifying 
since  you  have  had  relatively  short  notice  of 
this  Conference.  We  have  all  had  but  a 
short  time  to  prepare  for  it.  But  your  pres- 
ence here  Uxtaur  confirms  your  agreement 
that  the  immediacy  of  the  African  Emer- 
gency has  made  It  Imperative  that  we  woik 
together  effectively,  harmoniously  and 
speedily  to  meet  the  challenge.  As  the  Sec- 
retary-General pointed  out.  the  potential 
magnitude  of  human  suffering  and  death 
may  be  equivalent  to  that  of  history's  most 
destructive  wars.  It  requires  the  kind  of  re- 
sponse. Iwth  from  the  African  nations  and 
Uie  international  community,  which  only  a 
war-time  mobilization  has  previously 
schieved 

The  representatives  of  the  African  Gov- 
ernments, particularly  those  of  the  coun- 
tries most  affected  by  the  drought,  csn.  I 
am  sure,  regard  this  Conference  ss  evidence 
that  Governments  and  people  throughout 
the  world  share  deeply  with  you  the  agony 
which  this  tragedy  is  inflicting  on  your  peo- 
ples and  your  nations,  and  are  prepared  to 
share  the  immense  burdens  it  has  placed  on 
you.  to  meet  the  Immediate  needs  of  those 
whose  lives  are  at  risk.  And  toe  know  that 
we  mu*t  share  with  you  the  heavy  iMirdens. 
beyond  the  immediate  emergency,  as  you 
face  the  enormous  task  of  rehabilitation 
and  the  resumption  of  sustained  and  sus- 
tainable development  to  enable  your  people 
to  realize  their  sspiratiiHU  for  a  better  life. 
We  Imow  that  you  have  the  potential  to 
turn  this  night  of  sorrow  into  a  morning  of 
hope.  We  hope  that  your  people  have  the 
toughness  and  determination  to  convert 
that  potential  into  reality.  And  we  want  you 
to  know  that  you  can  count  on  our  compas- 
sion, our  co-operation,  our  support  and  our 
friendship  at  this  moment  of  urgent  need 
and  beyond  the  current  crisis  toward  the 
constant  goal  of  self-reliant,  self-sustained 
and  self-generating  development— toward 
the  day  that  future  droughts  cannot  exact 
such  devastating  human  costs. 

The  Secretary-General  has  entrusted  me 
with  the  high  responsibility,  as  Director  of 
his  Office  for  Emergency  Operations  tn 
Africa,  of  ensuring  that  the  resources  of  the 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  are  mo- 
bUised  and  brought  to  bear  tn  a  concerted 
and  unified  response  to  the  appeals  of  the 
Governments  of  the  affected  countries  of 
Africa  to  help  meet  the  exceptional  and 
urgent  needs  generated  by  this  emergency.  I 
am  privileged  to  share  these  responsibilities 
with  my  two  esteemed  African  colleagues. 
Mr.  Adelwyo  Adedeji.  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Africa  and  Special  Representative 
of  the  Secretary-General  in  Africa,  snd  Mr. 
Abdiilrahlm  Farah.  Under-Secretary-Gener- 
al for  Special  Political  Questions,  who  serve 
as  Deputy  Directors  of  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Operations.  In  addition,  Mr.  Maurice 
Strong,  who  served  with  such  great  distinc- 
tion as  Secretary-General  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference  on  the  Environment  and  as  the 
first  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Programme,  has  agreed 
to  serve  as  Executive  Coordinator  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

We  have  the  benefit  of  the  wholehearted 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  Executive 


Heads  of  each  of  the  principal  organizations 
which  relate  direcUy  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary-General— the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Programs,  the  United  Nations 
Disaster  Relief  Organization,  the  United 
NatiMis  Children's  Fund,  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and 
the  World  Food  Programme.  The  Executive 
Heads  of  these  organizations  have  Joined 
with  us  in  forging  a  working  partnership 
which  I  believe  is  unique  in  United  Nations 
experience.  It  is  an  exceptional  step  to  meet 
what  is  clearly  an  exceptional  challenge. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  too,  that  we  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  helpful  co-opn-- 
aUon  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Director- 
General,  Mr.  Edouard  Saonma.  FAO  has  a 
central  and  vital  role  in  meeting  Africa's 
food  and  agriculture  needs.  We  have  also 
been  privileged  to  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  in  respect  of 
its  key  role  in  meeting  health-related  needs. 
We  have  had  continuing  consultations  with 
the  Worid  Bank  and  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development,  particularly 
tn  areas  in  which  emergency  measures  may 
interact  with  the  longer  term  rehabilitation 
and  development  progrsnis  in  the  affected 
countries. 

The  co-<4>eration  of  our  United  Nations 
colleagues  who  are  principally  concerned 
with  emergency-related  activities  has  result^ 
ed  in  what  might  appropriately  be  called 
the  "United  Nations  African  Emergency  Re- 
qwnse  System"  which  will  ensure  the  most 
effective  use  of  United  Nations  resources  in 
identifying  and  mimltoring  needs,  helidng 
to  mobilize  and  deploy  the  resources  to 
meet  these  needs,  and  tn  co-operation  with 
each  country  concerned,  to  ensure  delivery 
of  sssistance  where  and  when  it  is  needed. 
The  Office  for  Emergency  Operations  tn 
Africa  is  probably  the  smallest  element  of 
this  system  but  it  Is  the  focal  point— the 
"switchboard"— which  helps  the  several 
compooraits  to  function  as  a  system. 

The  Office  has  not  taken  <m  nor  will  it 
take  on  the  functions  of  other  organiza- 
tions. Rather  it  will  help  them  to  mobilize 
additional  resources  and  strengthen  their 
capacities  to  perform  their  functions  more 
effectively  within  the  framework  of  the  Af- 
rican Emergency  Reqxtnse  System. 

The  very  composition  and  financing  of  our 
Office  demonstrates  the  co-operative  nature 
of  the  enterprise.  Most  of  our  staffing  and 
financing  needs  have  been  provided  by  rede- 
ployment of  existing  fimds  and  staff  by  ele- 
ments of  the  United  Nations.  Similarly,  the 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  proper 
most  directly  involved  in  the  African  Emer- 
goicy  (UNDP,  UNDRO,  UNICEF  and  WFP) 
are  taking  vigorous  steps  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  their  field  organizations  tn  the 
affected  countries  to  deal  with  emergency 
related  activities,  and  ensure  that  their 
structures  refiect  and  compl«nent  the  co- 
operative arrangements  that  have  been  put 
tn  place  at  the  Headquarters  leveL  This.  too. 
is  being  done  to  the  maxtmnm  extent  possi- 
ble by  redeployment  of  existing  personnel, 
but  there  are  limits  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  can  be  done  without  impairing  impor- 
tant on-going  developmmt  responsibilities. 
In  the  interest  of  effecUveneas  and  efficien- 
cy, we  will  address  these  needs  in  a  unified 
way  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  a  posi- 
tive respMise. 

One  of  our  principal  tasks  has  been  to 
evaluate  the  unmet  needs  of  each  of  the 
countries  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
drought.  These  assessments  are  presented 
in  the  "Report  on  the  Emergency  Situation 
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In  Afrttt"  which,  with  two  corricenda.  to 
before  you  m  the  principal  document  for 
this  Oonferenee.  Theae  country-by-oountry 
I  were  eooducted  Initially  by  rep- 
Dtatlvee  of  the  United  Nations  organlak- 
tkm  in  each  country  in  cloae  and  careful 
fonmltatlon  with  the  Oovemment  of  the 
country  concerned  and  bilateral  and  other 


The  baaic  document  of  33  February  IMS 
provldea  a  map-ahot  of  needs  as  at  the  end 
of  January  IMS.  Since  then,  we  have  been 
conttnuoualy  updattnt  them  as  new  infor- 
mation Is  obtained  on  chandm  needs  and 
new  coBunltments  which  had  not  previously 
been  dearly  Identified  or  confirmed  at  the 
country  leveL  The  corricenda  which  you 
now  have  bef(»e  you  reflect  chances  (In- 
dudlnc  newbr  confirmed  commitments)  of 
which  OCOA  was  advised  last  we^  Corrl- 
cendum  3  indicates  unmet  needs  aorecat- 
Inc  tl.719.t  mlllioa  for  the  twenty  countries 
covered  by  our  report,  but  as  noted  In  the 
footnote  to  the  Table  shown  in  Annex  1  of 
Corrlcendum  3,  that  total  should  be  reduced 
by  U8$1SS  milllOQ.  the  approximate  value 
of  S38.0M  metric  tons  of  cereal  which  have 
been  piedied  but  not  yet  allocated  to  specif- 
ic countries.  The  corrected  accregate  of 
unmet  needs,  thus,  is  n8Sl.S34.6  mlllign. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  room  for  argu- 
ment about  any  figures,  includinc  those 
which  we  have  presented.  But  they  have 
been  checked  out  with  aU  the  principal 
sources  of  Information  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  flcurca.  as  modified  by  the  corri- 
genda, represent  a  realistic  sssessment  of 
present  needs.  Later  In  my  remarks,  I  will 
deacribe  plans  for  country-specific  meetings 
which  will  be  held  as  a  part  of  the  process 
initiated  by  the  Secretary-Oeneral  at  his  17 
December  1M4  meeting,  and  continued  in 
our  meeting  today.  The  figures  for  each 
country  can  be  examined  with  great  care 
during  the  course  of  theae  meetings.  I  would 
therefore  hope  that  they  would  not  become 
a  matter  of  dispute  during  the  precious 
hours  whld)  are  available  to  us  today  and 
tomorrow.  As  you  know,  good  rains  will  in- 
crease local  production  beyond  what  has 
been  estimated.  But  the  failure  of  the  next 
tains,  particularly  In  some  of  the  most  criti- 
cally affected  areas,  could  rapidly  give  rise 
to  needs  weO  beyond  those  now  indicated. 

In  any  event,  as  you  know,  our  estimates 
are  for  the  IMS  crop  seasm  only,  yet  the 
emergency  in  many  areas  may  well  extend 
Into  IMS.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what 
we  have  wtlmatiert  as  the  level  of  unmet 
needs  tor  196S  Is  needed  and.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  emergency  con- 
tlnuea,  substantially  more  than  this  will  be 
required. 

Ifay  I  note  that  our  estimates  have  taken 
into  account  the  feasibility  of  delivering  the 
required  irr*T5f~  In  time  to  ensure  that 
needs  to  whidi  they  are  addressed  can  in 
ffeet  be  met.  This  is  a  monumental  task  but 
we  believe  it  can  be  done  within  the  range 
of  the  Mtlmatje  we  have  presented,  provid- 
ed all  parties  oonoemed  collaborate  as  effec- 
tively as  they  can.  Whenever  possible, 
OBOA  will  encourage  trilateral  arrange- 
ments whereby  cereal  and  other  food  sur- 
pluses currently  available  in  a  few  Sub- 
Sahara  African  countries  are  marketed 
within  the  region  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
critically-affected  countries. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  Report,  the  unified 
appeal  of  the  Secretary-Oeneral  Incorpo- 
rates, and  fully  endorses,  the  individual  ap- 
peals  made  by  UNICEP.  UNHCR.  WFP, 
FAO.  as  well  ss  an  appeal  which  will  soon 

be  made  by  IPAD. 


As  I  noted  a  moment  ago,  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  Conference  we  will  begin  a  proc- 
ess of  consultations  with  the  Oovemments 
of  each  of  the  affected  countries  covered  in 
our  Report,  to  which  donor  Governments, 
multilateral  donors.  United  Nations  organi- 
sations and  non-governmental  organisations 
will  be  invited.  The  first  of  these  meetings 
will  be  held  here  in  Geneva  this  week. 

Similar  consultations  in  respect  of  each  of 
the  other  coimtries  covered  by  the  Report 
will  take  place  shortly  thereafter  and  a 
schedule  of  these  meetings  Indicating  their 
time  and  place  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
possible.  At  each  of  these  consultations, 
more  specific  details  will  be  presented  to 
translate  the  aggregated  country  level  esti- 
mates Included  in  our  country  profiles  into 
concrete  proposals  to  which  donors  will  be 
able  to  revond  in  a  more  specific  and  con- 
crete manner. 

This  consultative  process  will  be  greatly 
facUttated,  too.  by  the  meeting  which  PAG 
wiU  hold  In  Rome  on  39  March,  as  a  f  ollow- 
.  7  to  this  Conference,  at  which  the  donors 
will  be  considering  spedflc  proJecU  covering 
urgently  needed  pastoral  and  agricultural 
Inputs.  Those  steps  will,  we  hope,  enable  a 
package  of  assistance  to  be  put  together  for 
each  country  that  will  help  meet  its  specific 
unmet  needs  for  IMS.  AU  of  this  has  to  be 
compressed  into  a  very  brief  period.  But 
there  is  simply  no  alternfttive.  The  pressure 
of  time  already  hangs  heavily  on  us  snd  it  is 
IncreMing  every  day,  Indeed,  every  hour. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  gathering, 
analysis  and  dissemination  of  information  is 
one  of  our  principal  functions.  I  want  to  un- 
derscore the  Importance  I  attach  to  this  ac- 
tivity. Information  is  the  Indlspenslble  in- 
gredient for  effective  co-ordination— Infor- 
mation on  changing  needs,  on  pledges  and 
commitments,  on  scheduling  of  shipments, 
on  deployment  of  personnel,  on  deliveries, 
lodsUcs,  on  bottlenecks  and,  of  critical  im- 
portance as  well,  on  Indicators  pointing  to 
potential  new  needs.  The  development  and 
provision  of  such  information  on  a  timely 
and  reliable  basis  will  be  of  enormous  help 
to  the  African  Governments  as  well  as  to 
donors.  We  are  working  together  with  our 
cooperating  organisations  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  presenUtion  of  the  information 
avaUable. 

Finally.  let  me  refer  to  the  longer-term 
challenge  which  the  African  Emergency  has 
presented. 

For  the  people  of  Africa,  this  drought 
emergency  has  come  at  a  time  when  their 
economies  were  already  reeling  from  the  de- 
vasUng  consequences  of  the  world  recession 
and  the  debt  crisis  which  accompanied  it  for 
many  of  them.  It  has  been  a  crushing 
burden,  exacerbated  In  some  cases  by  inter- 
nal conflicts,  and,  in  others,  by  external 
pressures.  This  grave  set  of  circumstances 
has  been  compounded  by  the  persistent  ob- 
stacles to  development  wlUch  plagued  most 
of  the  affected  countries  even  before  the 
present  emergency.  We  must  be  frank  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  emergency  has  revealed  de- 
ficiencies in  policies,  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  in  management,  particularly  as 
they  bear  on  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion. No  one  Is  more  aware  of  this  than  our 
African  frioKls  themselves,  who  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  changes  which  will  have 
to  be  made.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
at  this  critical  time  is  the  detennlnation  of 
African  Governments  to  malw  the  necessary 
changes  and  to  apply  the  sobering  lesMns 
learned  from  this  emergency. 

But  both  donor  Governments  and  agen- 
cies have  been  parties  to  the  mistakes  of  the 


past,  and.  indeed,  in  some  cases  have  helped 
to  induce  and  perpetuate  them.  They,  too, 
must  be  prepared  to  change  and  to  support 
African  Oovemments  with  the  kind  of  de- 
velopmoit  assistance  which  they  really  need 
on  a  sustained  basis  during  the  period  of  re- 
covery, rehabilitation  and  beyond.  Emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  the  kind  of  rapidly-dis- 
bursable  aid  wlUch  can  Inject  lmmfdlar.e  life 
Into  the  economies  of  the  countries.  Of  im- 
mediate importance  will  be  funding  to  help 
twintAtn  and  Improve  the  basic  Infrastruc- 
ture so  vital  to  recovery,  much  of  which  has 
been  subject  to  serious  deterioration.  And 
countries  which  have  used  their  own  scarce 
foreign  exchange  reserves  to  meet  emngen- 
cy  food  needs,  should  not  be  penalised  as  a 
result  of  that  decision  in  meeUng  their  addi- 
tional needs  for  development  ssslitsnce 
which  are  thereby  created.  But  most  Impor- 
tant of  all.  in  my  oplnkxi.  is  a  new  unremit- 
ting effort  to  develop  Africa's  most  Impor- 
tant resource— Its  human  capacity. 

Of  central  importance  will  be  the  ap- 
proach of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  World  Bank  and  major  creditors  in  ac- 
commodating their  requirements  realistical- 
ly and  sensitively  to  the  needs  and  capac- 
ities of  the  African  countries.  Their  recov- 
ery depends  on  their  being  assured  of  an 
adequate  net  inflow  of  resources  during  this 
critical  period.  Emergency  assistance  could 
well  be  negMed  If  the  International  commu- 
nity does  not  respond  with  generosity  and 
realism  to  these  needs. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  the  emergency 
and  the  time  over  which  it.  and  its  conse- 
quences. wlU  extend,  there  will  Inevitably  be 
a  growing  fusion  of  emergency  with  develop- 
ment-related activities.  There  Is  much  that 
can  be  done  in  development  And.  equally, 
there  is  much  that  must  be  avoided.  This  In- 
cludes especially  the  unnecessary  displace- 
ment of  people  from  their  home  areas  and 
the  creation  of  over-depcaodenoe  on  external 
food  supplies  which  would  Impair  prospecU 
for  long-term,  self-reliant  development 

Fundamental  to  the  prospects  for  achiev- 
ing food  security  and  self-reliance  in  the 
countries  affected  Is  the  balance  between 
the  ecological  capacity  of  the  land  and  the 
human  and  animal  populations  it  must  sup- 
port In  broad  areas  of  Africa  today  that 
balance  has  broken  down  and  the  environ- 
ment Is  literally  bankrupt  The  march  of 
the  desert  across  a  broad  band  of  Cmtral 
Africa  has  been  accelerated  by  the  recur- 
rent series  of  droughts.  In  large  areas  of  the 
continent  the  destruction  Is  beyond  repair, 
for  all  practical  purposes  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  Resources  must  be  concentrated  on 
preventtaig  the  destruction  from  spreading. 
Large  numbefTs  of  people  will  be  permanent- 
ly displaced.  For  many  of  them  a  return  to 
agriculture  may  not  be  feasible.  This  will 
create  huge  structural  problems  in  the 
countries  concerned  which  will  have  to  be 

SlhlUBSCll 

And  we  must  never  forget  the  cultural  di- 
mensions which  are  sometimes  overlooked 
because  they  are  not  subject  to  the  kind  of 
qiiantlficatton  to  which  economic  analysts 
are  accustomed.  But  for  the  people  who 
have  been  torn  from  their  families,  their 
neighbours,  their  lives  and  their  homes  the 
shock  to  the  values,  the  traditions  and  cul- 
tures which  have  shaped  their  lives  can  be 
the  most  H«m«y<ny  blow  of  alL  The  policies 
and  practices  we  adopt  in  helping  them 
must  be  especially  sensitive  to  this.  Above 
all,  we  must  leam  to  listen  to  them,  to  un- 
derstand them  and  to  support  them  in  the 
piOhs  they  choose  toward  a  better  and  more 
hopeful  future. 
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Of  special  Importance,  too.  Is  the  role  of 
women.  In  African  aodetiea.  they  bear  the 
primary  day-by-day  burden  of  feeding  their 
families.  Trie  Ingenuity,  reaouroefulness  and 
determinate  of  African  women  In  meeting 
the  acute  portages  of  food,  fuelwood  and 
water  prodilced  by  the  drought  is  one  of  the 
great  untold  stories  of  this  crisis.  It  Is  also 
one  of  the  principal  foundations  on  which  a 
more  prondslng  future  can  be  built  We 
must  reinforce  and  support  the  role  of 
women  in  building  food  security  at  the 
family  level.  For  it  is  at  this  level  that  the 
needs  of  pe^le  become  real  and  spedflc. 

In  dlschaHlng  our  rfsponaihlHtles.  we,  in 
OEOA.  int^ul  to  give  high  priority  to  woik- 
ing  with  Uie  African  Govenunents  and  the 
organlaatloBS  responsible  for  various  sspects 
of  development  to  ensure  that  the  lessons 
we  aU  leant  as  a  result  of  this  crisis  and  the 
measures  lit  take  to  deal  with  It  omtribute 
to  the  ■w^jwmw  extent  possible  to  an  era  of 
hopeof  Afnca. 

Today  thkt  hope  rests  in  very  large  meas- 
ure on  yoi;t^  response  to  the  needs— unmet 
needs— whifh  must  be  met  if  the  lives  of 
millions  ofiAfricans  now  at  risk  are  to  be 
protected  and  their  suffering  relieved. 

Tou  have  already  done  a  great  deal— but 
so  much  mdre  needs  to  be  done. 

We  know  that  this  comes  at  a  difficult 
time  when  all  Governments  are  experienc- 
ing financial  stringencies  and  severe  pres- 
sures on  th^ir  own  budgets.  But  devite  this, 
in  a  world  which  wlU  Qwnd  $1  trillion  txa  ar- 
maments tills  year,  we  can  surely  find  IS/ 
10000  of  thkt  amount  to  relieve  the  anguish 
of  Africa.    ; 

We  do  h4ve  the  means  to  respond  to  this 
crisis:  the  duestion  whldi  this  Conference 
poses  Is:  "i>o  we  have  the  will?"  I  believe 
that  the  caescendo  of  concern  and  supptnt 
for  Africa  Ihat  we  have  seen  on  the  part  of 
people  throu^out  the  world  provides  a  re- 
sounding "fes"  to  that  question.  And  I  hope 
and  pray  ttat  the  Oovemments  who  repre- 
sent theae  people  at  thia  Coof erenoe  wiU  re- 
flect that  ■umwrt  and  that  concern.  Hie 
needs  which  are  before  you  must  be  meas- 
ured not  in  terms  of  a  deficit  in  resources 
available,  l|ut  in  terms  of  human  suffering 
and  of  huiiMn  lives  which  may  be  lost  un- 
necessarilyi 

We  dare  *ot  f  alL 

We  must  hot  f  aU. 

Mr.  KXNNEDT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  uhderscore  the  sense  of  urgen- 
cy that  his  been  noted  during  the  dis- 
cussion ol  this  issue  on  the  floor  this 
af  temooa.  I  think  all  of  us  who  have 
served  in  this  body  are  familiar  with 
circumstances  when  there  is  a  8UK>le- 
mental  i«t>roprlatlons  bUl  where  there 
is  a  sense  of  urgency  about  It.  But  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  no  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  In  any 
recent  yeim  that  is  any  more  urgent 
than  this  bill  before  us.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  Mr.  President,  that 
many  of  the  voluntary  agencies  today 
are  borrofrlng  a  good  deal  of  money— 
these  arei  church-related  agencies— in 
anticipation  of  this  legislation  in  order 
to  be  mids  to  meet  very  significant 
needs  In  tne  field. 

I  had  the  opportunity  about  2  weeks 
ago  to  visit  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  also  to  meet 
with  the  toluntary  agencies,  the  heads 
of  those  Agencies,  In  New  YoHl.  They 
emphasiz^  and  stressed  upon  me  the 


Importance  that  all  of  them  attach  to 
this  legislation.  They  have  been  so 
moved  by  the  enormity  of  this  tragedy 
that  they  have  not  only  gone  back  to 
their  donors  for  more  aid.  but  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  congressional  response, 
they  have  extended  themselves  to 
really  the  breaking  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  has  responded  to  this  need 
In  a  strong,  bipartisan  way.  Historical- 
ly, the  United  States  has  provided 
about  50  percent  of  need  in  terms  of 
food  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
There  has  been  an  honest  assessment 
about  what  the  needs  are  going  to  be 
over  the  period  of  this  next  year.  No 
one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  exacti- 
tude what  those  figures  will  be.  The 
House  figure  Is  somewhat  higher,  a 
figure  I  would  have  supported. 

But  I  do  not  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  those  who  have  supported  this 
lower  figure  are  equally  concerned 
with  the  problem  that  we  are  facing  in 
Africa.  Should  the  resources  in  this 
supplemental  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
those  needs,  I  am  sure  this  body  will 
insure  that  there  will  be  a  further  ap- 
propriation by  the  UJ3.  Congress  in  re- 
sponding to  those  needs, 

I  could  go  into  greater  detail  in  in- 
terpreting how  this  particular  legisla- 
tion would  address  some  of  the  human 
needs  that  I  saw  in  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan  over  Christmastime.  But.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  this  is  good  legisla- 
tion and  I  woiild  certainly  hope  that 
we  would  have  a  very  strong  vote  in 
support  of  it  by  this  body. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  words  sufficient  to  describe  the 
human  tragedy  which  has  imf  olded  in 
Africa  over  the  last  several  months. 
Pictures  in  the  media  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  watched  with  deep 
sorrow  better  describe  what  is  going 
on  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
seen  mortality  rates  in  both  Sudan 
and  Ethiopia  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  exceeding  the  worst  days  of 
the  Kampuchean  crisis  or  the  World 
War  n  siege  of  Leningrad.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  led  the  way  in  re- 
sponding to  this  suffering  with  an  out- 
pouring of  contributions  to  organiza- 
tions and  causes  which  are  fighting 
this  famine  unprecedented  except  per- 
h^is  for  the  American  response  to 
Europe  shortly  after  World  War  11. 
The  measure  we  are  dealing  with 
today  follows  the  example  of  our  citi- 
sens  and  provides  additional  needed 
food  and  other  assistance  for  those 
suffering  in  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  the  accounts  in  the 
bill  tmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
ooonmittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
which  I  chair,  are  International  Disas- 
ter Assistance,  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance,  and  the  U.S.  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
Fund.  We  have  suggested  some  lan- 
guage in  this  legislation  which  needs 
some  explanation.  Specifically,  while 


we  are  providing  for  the  higher 
amounts  suggested  by  the  House,  we 
do  so  by  making  the  funds  available 
through  fiscal  year  1986  and  by  giving 
the  administration  some  discretion  to 
spend  less  sums  if  these  higher 
amounts  are  not  required.  We  also  in- 
corporate language  in  the  bill  which 
says  that  the  money  we  are  appropri- 
ating are  for  these  purposes  only,  and 
by  including  such  language  we  intend 
that  any  waiver  authorities  existing  in 
the  law  may  not  be  used  to.  make  these 
funds  available  for  other  purposes. 
One  of  the  concerns  I  had  in  develoiD- 
ing  this  legislation  was  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration decided  lesser  sums  were 
needed  they  would  nonetheless  use 
the  money  for  other  programs  not  in- 
tended by  Congress  by  utilizing  waiver 
authorities  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

The  committee  is  also  recommend- 
ing language  which  waives  the  necessi- 
ty for  authorization.  In  our  report  we 
indicated  that  this  amendment  would 
be  dropped  if  authorization  had  in  fact 
been  enacted.  While  such  authoriza- 
tion has  passed  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
belief  that  we  should  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  keep  this  language  as  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  au- 
thorization will  be  passed  in  the 
House. 

The  committee  has  avoided  any  ear- 
markings  in  the  legislation,  but  in  the 
report  accompanjring  this  legislation 
we  do  direct  that  certain  amounts 
from  International  Disaster  Assistance 
and  the  Refugee  accounts  be  provided 
to  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Operations  in  Africa.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  such  a  contribution 
was  crucial  in  order  to  ensure  a  multi- 
lateral effort. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  has  shown  such 
leadership  in  this  area.  I  look  forward 
to  worlcing  with  Senator  KnnncDT  on 
similar  matters  in  the  future,  and  I 
commend  him  and  his  nonpartisan  v>- 
proach  to  these  problems.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  others  who  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  this  issue,  including 
Senators   Dahforth,    Cohkh.   Dureh- 

BERGER.     D'AMATO,     JOHHSTOIT.     SIMOH 

and  Hart,  who  coq^onsored  the 
Kasten/Kennedy  legislation.  And,  of 
course,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  who 
has  a  long  record  of  leadeshlp  in  this 
are.  Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
ranking  member  of  my  subcommittee. 
Senator  Ihottte,  who  as  usual  was  very 
helpful  during  fomulation  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  record.  I  would  like  to  review  with 
Senator  B^astbt  some  of  the  reascms 
why  we  Joined  in  introducing  our  draft 
bill    on    African    famine    relief    last 
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month— which  wu  an  open«nded  ap- 
propriation. 

We  took  this  approach.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  we  felt  the  extraordi- 
nary situation  of  escalating  famine 
needs  In  Africa  Justified  such  a -flexi- 
ble approach. 

Mr.  KABTEN.  Ur.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HASTEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Senator  KnmDT  and  I  Joined  in  this 
legislation  last  month,  we  had  two 
main  considerations.  The  first  was 
that  until  our  legislation  was  put  for- 
ward, there  had  not  been  a  bipartisan 
approach,  and  we  felt  that  such  bipar- 
tisanship was  crucial. 

Second,  the  debate  in  Congress  was 
boned  down  In  argiunents  over  whose 
dollar  figures  were  correct— some 
levels  were  even  being  described  as 
"more  humane"  than  others.  We  be- 
lieved such  arguments  had  no  place  in 
these  discussions,  but  rather  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  helping  to  solve 

the  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
fuUy  agree  with  Senator  Kastdi. 

I  stm  beUeve  that  the  flexibUty  of 
our  bill  was  warranted— but  I  under- 
stand the  concerns  that  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
over  <ven-ended  appropriations.  And 
since  the  House  has  since  passed  a 
generous  bill- and  we  are  working 
today  on  ffT«<i*r  figures  which  will 
meet  immediate  needs— I  am  pleased 
to  Join  you  in  moving  this  compromise 
bill  forward  as  fast  as  we  can. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wiaoonsbi.  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  if  he  believes 
these  figures  will  be  fully  utilized  by 
the  President-since  we  are  giving  the 
administration  greater  flexibility  to 
obligate  the  funds  "up  to"  certain  ceil- 
ings? 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  have 
been  some  concerns  that  there  might 
be  some  within  the  administration, 
particularly  within  OMB.  to  restrict 
AID'S  programming  of  the  funds  for 
Africa. 

After  my  conversations  with  senior 
members  of  the  President's  staff  and 
Cabinet,  I  believe  I  can  state  for  the 
record  that  I  have  their  personal  as- 
surances that  our  CSovemment  will 
continue  our  strong  support  of  the  Af- 
rican relief  effort,  and  provide  50  per- 
cent of  the  unmet  food  needs  of  Africa 
in  the  years  ahead.  Is  that  also  the 
Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
my  understanding,  and  let  me  further 
say  that  as  chairman  of  the  foreign 
operations  subcommittee.  I  will  use  all 
of  my  influence  to  make  sure  that 
needed  funds  go  forward  under  those 
programs  under  my  Jurisdiction.  Fur- 
ther, like  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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fortified  food  which  will  provide  the 
maxtmHtn  nutritional  help  for  the 
children  in  intensive  feedings  pro- 
grams. It  was  clear  to  me  during  my 
trip  to  the  field,  that  not  enough  proc- 
essed food,  the  CSM— com-soy  milk- 
is  available  at  the  present  time,  and 
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setts.  I  believe  that  AID  has  done  a 
commendable  Job.  and  will  continue  to 
do  a  commendable  Job  In  combating 
this  famine,  and  I  do  not  foresee  any 
other  agency  getting  in  their  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  response,  and  I 


look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
the  days  ahead  to  assure  that  we  fully 
utilize  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
bill  to  meet  the  needs  which  I  have 
seen  firsthand  in  the  field. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
the  Senator  whether  he  believes  thf 
funds  appropriated  to  AID'S  interna- 
tional disaster  assistance  account  can 
be  used  for  inland  transportation  as 
well  as  ocean  freight  reimbursement 
for  the  voluntary  agencies.  As  you 
know,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
outpouring  of  generosity  and  support 
from  the  American  people  for  the  vol- 
untary agencies'  program  in  Africa.  I 
beUeve,  Mr.  President,  that  nearly 
$100  million  has  been  raised  from  the 
private  sector— the  churches  and  vol- 
untary agencies— over  these  last  5 
months  alone.  This  Is  the  most  re- 
ceived by  the  voluntary  agencies  in  re- 
sponse to  any  humanitarian  crisis 
since  World  War  II. 

Many  of  these  contributions  are  in 
kind— needed  food,  medicines  and 
other  relief  supplies.  But  they  do  not 
liave  the  resources  to  ship  these  volun- 
tary contributions. 

I  realize  we  must  be  cautious  and 
very  strict  In  our  ocean  freight  reim- 
bursement program— to  assure  that 
only  those  supplies  which  are  urgently 
needed  are  shipped  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense. But  with  proper  controls  I  be- 
lieve we  should  increase  funding  for 
this  account  to  aUow  the  volimtary 
agencies  to  maximize  their  use  of 
needed  relief  supplies  already  donated 
by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Iifr.  President,  the 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is 
most  definitely  yes.  In  fact,  it  is  this 
need  for  Inland  transportation  which 
persuaded  me  that  up  to  the  higher 
amounts  cited  in  the  bill  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  Senator  knows  this  better 
than  I.  due  to  his  recent  visit,  but  one 
of  the  real  problems  has  been  the  un- 
availability of  transportation,  not  food 
availability— at  least  recently.  It  does 
not  do  much  good,  however,  if  aU  of 
that  food  is  in  the  ports,  while  the 
people  are  starving  In  the  countryside. 
BCr.  KENNEDY.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  mention  some- 
tiling  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  I  tiave  talked  about  when  we 
reviewed  some  of  the  components  of 
our  famine  assistance  effort  in  Africa. 
In  adopting  today  this  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  we  are  rec- 
ognizing that  more  assistance  Is  obvi- 
ously needed  to  meet  the  ciurent 
emergency  in  Africa— but  more  alone 
is  not  enough. 

For  example,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  the  food  we  supply  should  be 


this  shortage  Is  costing  lives. 

This  issue  was  forcefully  made  to  me 
by  John  Wise,  who  is  a  special  repre- 
senUtive  of  the  Krause  Milling  Co.  in 
Milwaukee.  WI.  He  was  a  member  of 
my  delegation  to  Ethiopia  and  Sudan, 
and  I  greatly  benefited  from  his  exper- 
tise and  experience  In  the  field. 

He  made  the  point  ttiat  not  only  are 
these  fortified  foods  crucial  to  the  in- 
tensive feeding  programs,  but  they  are 
actually  more  cost  effective  in  nutri- 
tional terms  than  simply  sending  un- 
processed grains.  By  the  time  you  con-  ^ 
sider  the  shipping  costs  and  internal ' 
transportation  of  sending  bulk  grains, 
the  nutritional  return  compared  to 
processed  foods  Is  considerably  less. 
You  can  get  up  to  40  percent  more  nu- 
tritional results  from  fortified  foods 
than  from  whole  grains,  and  for  the 
same  transportation  and  handling 
costs. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Kasten 
whether  in  his  subcommittee's  review 
of  AID'S  food  programs  for  Africa, 
whether  these  fortified  foods  are 
being  given  sufficient  priority. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  I  fully  concur  in  his 
assessment  on  the  Important  role 
these  fortified  foods  should  have  in 
our  famine  relief  effort— and  I  agree 
that  we  can  and  should  be  doing  much 
more. 

From  my  conversations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  food  Industries  In- 
volved In  producing  these  foods,  it  ap- 
pears that  our  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture them  has  hardly  been  tapped. 

There  is  a  temptation  in  many  quar- 
ters—and not  Just  in  AID,  but  in  other 
countries  as  well— to  respond  to  emer- 
gency food  needs  with  whole  grains. 
They  are  sometimes  more  readily 
available  and  they  serve  to  make  the 
tonnage  of  the  contribution  look 
better  and  larger. 

But  we  cannot  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  food  assistance  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  we 
have  sliipped.  The  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  that  food  must  be  considered  as 
welL 

I  am  hopeful  that  AID  and  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program  will  give  greater 
emphasis  to  Including  these  fortified 
foods  as  a  priority  component  of  our 
total  food  assistance  effort.  This  is  not 
only  crucial  for  the  Infant  feeding  pro- 
grams—meeting the  needs  of  the  most 
vulnerable  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion-it Is  also  cost  effective. 

Mr.  President,  our  subcommittee  will 
continue  to  monitor  this  program 
closely,  and  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KEVNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  imd  I  look  forward  to  woiit- 
Ing  with  hito  in  the  days  ahead. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  un- 
derscore tlkat  a  critical  part  of  the 
relief  package  we  are  enacting  today  is 
the  vpro^riations  for  the  nonfood 
needs  involved  in  the  relief  effort 

On  the  basis  of  my  visit  to  the  field, 
and  my  reWew  of  the  outstanding  re- 
quest, I  caiUiot  emphasize  enough  the 
Importance  of  the  $175  million  in  non- 
food emergency  assistance  provided 
for  the  Afncan  emergency  under  this 
legislation.  'Unless  we  can  make  avail- 
able the  health  personnel  and  supplies 
needed  to  t>«at  those  who  suffer  from 
the  diseases  ttiat  attack  people  weak- 
ened from  malnutrition,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  see  on  our  TV  screens  pictures 
of  children  dying  from  malaria,  mea- 
sles, and  dehydration  caused  by  diar- 
rhea. 

Unless  fsrmers  receive  seeds,  tools, 
and  animal*  to  replace  those  lost,  they 
cannot  plant  and  there  will  be  no  har- 
vest regardless  of  the  rains. 

Unless  affected  countries  receive  as- 
sistance to  improve  water  sources  and 
food  produ^on  and  storage,  they  will 
remain  vulnerable. 

There  is  I  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  |tl75  million  in  emergency 
relief,  recovery,  and  refugee  assistance 
Is  urgently!  needed  and  can  be  well 
spent  during  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  AID'S  Office  of 
Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  already 
has  some  $98  million  In  proposals  for 
Immediate  emergency  relief  from  pri- 
vate voluntkry  agencies,  international 
relief  orgaiiizatlons,  and  U.S.  missions 
waiting  funding— and  no  fimds  left 
from  thosd  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1985.    ' 

Given  the  fact  that  the  crisis  has  not 
subsided  ai^  is  expected  to  continue 
well  throu^  autumn,  if  not  beyond, 
we  can  certfilnly  anticipate  substantial 
additional  requests  through  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  yfu-. 

In  fact,  recently  International  agen- 
cies have  launched  special  global  i^ 
peals  for  emergency  assistance. 
UNICEF  has  appealed  to  donors  for 
$67  million  to  meet  emergency  needs 
in  nine  African  countries.  Assistance 
would  cover  provision  of  drugs,  vac- 
cines, safe  drinking  water,  and  supple- 
mental feedpg  programs.  In  February, 
UNDP  announced  it  was  seeking  an 
additional  ^38  mUlion  from  donors  in 
emergency  ifunds  for  such  Items  as 
repair  of  wdls.  water  storage,  and  seed 
production. : 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
$37.5  milliob  for  refugees  out  of  the 
$175  miUioB  total,  I  am  growing  in- 
creasingly cnncemed  over  the  refugee 
situation  in  Africa,  particularly  In 
Sudan.  As  many  as  3,000  refugees  a 
day  are  coming  into  Sudan  from  Ethi- 
opia in  seaich  of  food.  Vice  President 
Bush,  after  his  recent  visit  to  the 
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Sudan,  pledged  continued  UJB.  assist- 
ance for  the  refugees  in  tils  address  to 
last  week's  U.N.  conference  on  the 
emergency  situation  in  Africa  held  in 
Geneva. 

Clearly,  the  funds  provided  in  this 
bill  are  desperately  needed  to  make 
good  on  that  pledge,  including  funds 
for  expanding  water  sources  and  other 
infrastructure  in  areas  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  refugees,  as  pro- 
posed at  the  ICARA  II  conference  last 
summer.  As  much  as  a  third  of  the  Su- 
danese population  Itself  Is  at  risk  of 
starvation.  The  Sudan  people  have  ac- 
cepted large  numbers  of  refugees  in 
their  midst.  They  need  our  help  in 
coping  with  the  newcomers. 

B4r.  President,  If  the  African  emer- 
gency is  to  be  dealt  with  effectively 
and  the  beginning  steps  taken  to  assist 
African  countries  recover  from  the 
current  food  crisis,  the  United  States 
must  respond  to  requests  currently  In 
hand  and  to  future  requests  for  non- 
food relief,  refugee,  and  recovery  as- 
sistance. I  hope  $175  million  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1985  will  be 
enough.  I  am  certain  it  will  not  be  too 
much. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  important 
role— which  ttiis  legislation  explicitly 
recognizes— that  the  International  and 
voluntary  agencies  play  in  today's 
relief  effort  In  Africa.  In  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan,  and  In  all  the  other  drought- 
affected  African  nations.  It  Is  the  vol- 
untary agencies  who  are  on  the  front- 
lines,  becoming  the  principal  channel 
for  our  food  and  relief  assistance. 

Once  again  they  are  helping  Amer- 
ica to  fulfill  its  humanitarian  commit- 
ments to  help  those  in  need.  They  are. 
in  a  very  real  sense,  America's  helping 
hand  reaching  out  to  those  who  so 
deqierately  need  food,  medicine,  and 
shelter.  And  they  make  certain  that 
our  assistance  gets  to  the  people  who 
need  it.  and  where  it  Is  needed  most. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  profiles  in 
courage  today,  it  is  the  voluntary 
agency  workers  who  are  saving  lives 
against  all  odds  in  small,  forgotten 
places  in  Africa  and  around  the  world. 

So  it  Is  entirely  appropriate.  Mr. 
President— indeed,  it  is  the  only  way— 
for  this  legislation  to  specify  ttiat  ttiis 
assistance  should  lie  ctianneled.  to  the 
maxlmtim  extent  practicable,  ttirough 
the  various  international  and  volim- 
tary agencies. 

But  even  as  the  voluntary  agencies 
l>egin  to  play  an  expanding  role  In  our 
international  relief  as  well  as  develop- 
mental assistance  programs,  we  must 
l)e  mindful  of  some  of  the  problems 
and  burdens  ttiis  increased  responsibil- 
ity is  creating. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  met  privately  in 
New  York  with  the  directors  of  atiout 
50  of  the  major  voluntary  agencies— to 
report  on  my  trip  to  Africa— but  more 
importantly  to  hear  from  them  atwut 
their    problems,    their    recommenda- 


tions for  action,  and  their  experiences 
in  the  field.  During  tills  meeting  it 
l>ecame  clear  to  me  ttiat  many  of  the 
procedures  and  requiranents  tliat  AID 
and  the  Public  Law  480  program  cur- 
rently impose  upon  the  agencies  tias 
become  unnecessarily  bureaucratic 
and  Inirdensome.  In  several  instances 
they  tiamper  the  ability  of  the  agen- 
cies to  re4>ond  expeditiously  and  flexi- 
bly to  emergency  situations. 

Some  of  these  requiranents  are 
purely  administrative,  and  hopefully 
we  can  work  with  the  Administrator  of 
AID  and  the  iM7Propriate  Public  Law 
480  food  for  peace  officers  in  revising 
and  easing  those  administrative  re- 
quirements. But  other  areas  may  re- 
quire statutory  ctianges. 

I  liave  asked  the  voluntary  agencies 
to  draw  up  scMue  or  the  key  adminis- 
trative and  statutory  ctianges  they 
feel  are  needed  to  make  their  woric 
more  effective  and  less  burdensome— 
and  I  look  forward  to  woildng  with 
the  distinguished  cliairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Suticommittee.  Sena- 
tor Kastdt,  in  moving  forward  on 
these  recommendations  in  the  di^s 
ahead. 

It  tias  also  liecome  clear  to  me  ttiat 
we  need  to  help  strengthen  the  volun- 
tary agencies— not  only  by  continuing 
our  funding  of  their  programs  in  the 
field— but  also  in  giving  them  institu- 
tional support  here  at  hcnne.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  an  interesting  pn^rasal 
to  develop,  on  a  systematic  Iwsis,  a 
program  to  train  young  professionals 
as  a  source  of  recruitment  for  the  vol- 
untary agencies— such  as  those  intern- 
stiip  programs  wtiich  now  exist  for 
AID,  the  World  Bank,  and  several 
other  international  agencies. 

It  is  abundantly  clear.  Bfr.  President, 
ttiat  the  role  and  work  of  America's 
voluntary  agencies  will  continue  to 
grow  in  the  inuilementation  of  our 
international  development  and  refugee 
assistance  programs,  and  we  need  to 
strengthen  their  ability  to  undertake 
these  greater  responsibilities. 

Bfr.  moUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

lb.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  weeks,  we  liave  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  plight  of  the 
tragic  millions  in  Africa  who  lack  all 
the  liasic  necessities— including  those 
most  critical  for  sustaining  life  Itself, 
food  and  water. 

I  lielieve  we  are  all  agreed  ttiat  we 
must  act  quickly  to  provide  the  means 
of  relieving  suffering  and  preventing 
deatti.  Indeed,  the  Congress  did  act 
quickly  and  most  responsil^  when,  in 
February,  we  sent  an  African  famine 
relief  bill  to  the  President  for  tiis  sig- 
nature. Since  the  President  vetoed 
ttiat  biU.  I>ecau8e  of  the  domestic  farm 
credit  provisions  which  tiad  lieen  ap- 
pended, we  are  here  to  try  again  to 
provide  funding  for  food  and  supplies 
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•o  desperately  needed  in  over  20  coun- 
tries in  Africa. 

We  do  not  know,  indeed  we  may 
never  know,  how  many  have  died  be- 
cause our  response  to  tragedy  has 
been  delayed. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  provide 
even  more  assistance  than  is  contained 
in  the  bill  before  us.  When  this  appro- 
priation was  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  was  the  author 
of  an  amendment  which  would  have 
doubled  the  administration's  request 
for  food  assistance— from  $185  million 
to  $370  million— and  which,  in  addi- 
tion, would  have  established  an  emer- 
gency reserve  of  $335  million  to  ac- 
commodate unforeseen  needs  in  1986. 
Although  my  amendment  did  not  pre- 
vail, the  committee  reported  a  bill 
which  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve.  It  raises  the  funding  for  food 
assistance  to  $285  million  and  provides 
an  emergency  reserve  of  $225  million. 
These  funds  should  be  adequate  for 
the  near  term  and  the  emergency  re- 
serve provides  a  cushion  against  an  un- 
expected worsening  of  the  current  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  act  expedi- 
tiously to  provide  these  funds— we 
have  already  had  enough  delay— and  I 
hope  that  we  can  pass  this  bill  quickly 
and  send  it  to  the  President  with  all 
possible  qyeed. 
Mr.      HATFIELD      addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  to  H.R.  1239  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  would  be  waived  there- 
by. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  TRIBLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRE8IDINO   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  trom  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  travel  to  Ethiopia  and 
Kenya  and  see  firsthand  the  tragedy 
of  Africa.  Africa  is  a  dying  continent, 
hard  hit  by  population  explosion,  mis- 
rule, and  by  drought  and  famine  that 
today  imperils  the  lives  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  never 
seen  anything  quite  like  it.  The  pic- 
tures that  we  see  on  our  television  sets 
at  home  fall  to  accurately  portray  the 
dlspair  and  destruction  of  that  conti- 
nent. 

I  visited  two  feeding  camps  in  Ethio- 
pia. At  Mekele  in  the  north  70.000 
people  were  being  kept  alive;  and  at 
AlamaU  World  Vision  and  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  are  feeding  30.000  more. 
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You  walk  through  those  camps  and 
you  are  surrounded  by  dlspair  and  de- 
struction on  all  sides.  I  held  a  little 
baby  boy  in  my  arms.  He  was  dying. 
He  was  dying  because  he  did  not  have 
enough  food  to  eat.  You  cannot  face 
that  reality  and  not  have  your  life 
fundamentally  changed. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  over- 
riding impression  that  I  brought  home 
was  not  the  destruction  and  the  death 
that  abounds,  but  the  Joy  and  hope  on 
the  faces  of  the  yoimg  children  that 
come  running  by  the  hundreds  as  you 
walk  through  those  camps.  They 
reach  for  your  hands.  They  grab  them. 
They  squeeze  them  and  they  rub  them 
against  the  sides  of  their  dirty  faces. 
These  children  have  hope  and  they 
have  life  because  of  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people.  They  are  fed 
with  grain  from  sacks  bearing  the 
stamp  "From  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  Government  of  Ethiopia  does 
not  acluiowledge  our  help,  but  the 
people  know  that  the  Soviets  are  send- 
ing arms  and  the  American  people  are 
sending  food.  Oiu"  assistance  is  being 
funneled  through  private  voluntary 
organizations  like  World  Vision  that 
are  on  the  Job  and  getting  results. 

I  was  reminded  very  powerfully  in 
that  experience.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
harsh  realities  of  this  world. 

America  is  free.  There  is  little  free- 
dom in  this  world. 

America  is  prosperous.  There  is  little 
prosperity  in  this  world. 

America  is  at  peace.  There  is,  so 
little  peace  in  this  world. 

We  are  blessed.  We  are  free.  We  are 
prosperous.  We  are  at  peace.  America 
is  the  hope  of  mankind  and  we  must 
respond  passionately  and  generously. 

This  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  This 
legislation  should  be  i4>proved.  Our 
Nation  should  continue  to  reach  out 
and  help  those  people  at  home  and 
overseas  who  have  no  chance  of  help- 
ing themselves. 

I  hope  that,  as  we  focus  on  this 
grave  disaster  that  stalks  the  lives  of 
millions  and  millions  of  our  fellow 
men,  we  will  always  be  reminded  that 
it  is  our  task  to  keep  the  American 
dream  alive— not  only  for  our  children 
but  for  the  children  of  the  world. 
I  yield  back  my  time,  Mr.  President. 
Bdr.  EAST  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  wonder  if  I  may  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
under  question.  I  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  this  morning  that,  if  I  may 
quote  very  briefly,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  answer  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, that  Mllllcent  Fenwick, 
American  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
food  agency,  said  yesterday  that  the 
Government  of  Ethiopia  uses  donated 
food  as  a  bait,  a  lure,  to  relocate  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  people  against 
their  will. 


she  said,  dttng  re- 
whOM    intecrity 


"It's  heartbreaklnc,' 
ports    from    "witneas« 
cannot  be  queaUoned." 

Mrs.  Penwick.  who  represente  the  United 
States  at  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
sation and  other  U.N.  agencies  baaed  in 
Rome,  said  in  an  interview  that  Ethiopian 
soldiers  killed  four  villagers  Feb.  19  "for  re- 
fusing to  get  on  the  truck." 

Critics  have  charged  tliat  Ethiopia's 
Msrxist  government  has  broken  up  families 
and  moved  people  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  In  an  effort  to  depopulate  areas 
omtroUed  by  rebel  movements  in  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Eritrea  and  Tigray. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that, 
naturally,  in  a  great  spirit  of  benefi- 
cence, we  give  American  tax  dollars  to 
famine-stricken  countries  in  Ethiopia, 
but  frequently,  these  very  countries 
are  controlled  by  Marxist-Leninist  dic- 
tatorships that  have  brought  about 
the  famine.  They,  in  turn,  take  the 
money  that  we  send  in  order  to  impose 
further  tyranny  upon  the  people.  So  it 
is  a  case  of  misplaced  humanltarlan- 
ism. 

I  wonder  how  this  legislation  would 
g\iarantee  against  that.  Because  again, 
it  is  one  of  these  situations:  no  one  is 
opposed  to  helping  famine-stricken 
people:  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
using  it  to  aid  and  abet  the  very  ty- 
rants who  have  brought  about  the 
plight  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  catch-22  situation  that  I  ago- 
nized over  and  I  may  ue  candidly 
forced  to  vote  no  on  it.  I  would  not 
want  the  record  to  indicate  that  I  am 
voting  no  because  I  am  against  famine 
relief:  I  am  going  to  vote  no  because  I 
am  against  Marxist-Leninist  dictators 
taldng  American  food  and  using  it  to 
impose  further  tyranny  upon  their 
own  people. 

That  is  the  question  I  raise.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  over- 
wrought about  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  question  to  ask  and  the  American 
taxpayer,  I  think,  deserves  an  answer 
to  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate question,  and  I  hope  he  will 
withhold  his  decision  on  his  vote  until 
he  hears  the  response. 

The  fact  is  this  administration  is 
fully  aware  of  the  stance  of  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Government  of  Ethiopia. 
The  administration  has  made  the  re- 
quest for  this  support,  this  aid.  The 
administration  is  Just  as  concerned 
about  not  providing  that  to  a  govern- 
ment that  will  withhold  from  its  own 
people,  where  many  of  its  policies 
have  helped  create  this  problem.  That 
is  why  these  resources  are  being  dis- 
tributed through  private,  nonpublic 
organizations  in  Ethiopia. 

In  Just  a  few  moments,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment. The  senior  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  tMr.  Hbjcs]  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  amendment  which 
will  further  tighten  up  any  question,  if 
there  is  s^ch  a  question  that  has  re- 
mained thus  far  in  anybody's  mind, 
that  such  aid  that  is  incorporated  in 
this  bill  w(ll  be  specifically  prohibited 
from  beiiig  channeled  through  the 
Lenlnist-l^arxlst  Government  of  Ethi- 
opia. 

That  is.  I  think  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. I  think  therefore  it  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  we  are  providing 
aid  paid  f  «r  by  taxpayers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ethiopia.  We  are  providing 
aid  in  this  program  to  help  the  people 
who  are  stftfvlng. 

If  I  may  Just  recall  one  interesting 
moment  of  history,  in  the  early  19a0's 
Maxim  Gdrky.  on  behalf  of  the  Lenin 
government  of  Moscow,  sent  a  message 
to  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Her- 
bert Hoover  asking  if  he  would  help  in 
raising  fuiids  and  resources  to  help  in 
the  famine  that  had  hit  the  Soviet 
Union,  cntoted  in  large  part  by  their 
whole  ecoi^omic  system.  Without  hesi- 
tation. Sectary  of  Ccnnmerce  Her- 
bert Hoover,  who  had  made  his  name 
for  food  di^bution  in  the  World  War 
I  period.;  responded  affirmatively. 
"For,"  he  said,  "starvation  does  not 
know  poU^cal  ideological  barriers  or 
boundaries." 

He  went  I  forward  and  even  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  follow- 
ing his  efforts  worldwide,  passed  a  res- 
olutl<m  ccnimendlng  him  for  saving 
the  lives  oi  18  million  Soviet  citizens. 

There  w^re  those  voices  raised  that 
said.  "Let^em  starve.  They  are  Com- 
munists. This  is  the  wrath  of  God 
being  wrought  upon  the  Soviet 
system."  Biit  fortunately,  men  like  Mr. 
Hoover  and  others  recognize  that  you 
cannot  make  people  the  victims  of  po- 
litical lea^rship.  whether  good  or 
bad:  we  have  to  look  beyimd  that  polit- 
ical leadership  and  reach  out  to  those 
people  who  are  the  innocmt  victims  of 
economic  Imd  political  systems  that 
have  helped  create  that  plight 

I  think  that  is  an  interesting  prece- 
dent in  hifllory.  I  am  going  to  suniort 
the  Helms  iamendment  to  the  Melcher 
amendment.  We  are  going  to  accept 
them  both  because  we  want  to  allay 
any  fears  that  the  Senator  ttom  North 
Carolina  or  others  might  have  from 
reading  thfs  arUde  that  somehow  we 
are  aiding  and  abetting  the  cause  of 
the  EfthioAlan  Government.  We  are 
aiding  an^  abetting  the  cause  of 
people  who  are  starving  within  Ethio- 
pia, not  the  Govemmmt. 

(Mr.  MATTINGLT  assumed  the 
chair.)        I 

Mr.  KEHNEDY.  Will  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Cmnmittee 
yield?         i 

Mr.  HATylKLD.  Yes. 

ISx.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
und>.rstandi  it,  the  way  this  legislation 
is  structured,  any  American  assistance 
that  is  pziovided   goes  through   the 


international  and  voluntary  agencies, 
primarily  the  church-related  agencies, 
and  not  directly  to  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  further  under- 
stand that  there  are  other  countries— 
not  many,  but  there  are  some— that  do 
provide  food  directly  to  the  Ethiopian 
Oovenmient.  But  that  is  not  in  this 
particular  legislation. 

I  further  understood  that  the  funds 
in  this  bill  will  go  not  only  to  Ethiopia 
but  to  the  Sudan,  which  is  a  country 
which  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  of  the  other 
countries  of  Africa— the  best  estimate 
now  is  anywhere  from  12  to  16— that 
may  be  adversely  impacted  by  the 
drought.  And  they  are  countries  which 
are  in  no  way  considered  to  be  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  to  be  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  understands  the  struc- 
ture of  this  legislation  correctly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

AMERDIIKRTHO.  IS 

(Purpose:  To  direct  use  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emergency  famine  relief  and  re- 
covery in  Afrl  a) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
an  amendment  that  we  are  ready  to 
accept. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  ammdment.  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTie  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mbl- 
CBsa]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole  propose  an 
amendment  numbered  18. 

Mr.  MELCIHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  suqiended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Act  insert 
the  following: 

DisPoarnoiT  of  AODmoirAL  agricultdhs  com- 
.  MODiTus  umm  sacnoii  4is  or  thx  agu- 

CULTDRB  ACT  OF  l*4t 

To  prevent  the  waste  of  commodities  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  CIredit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  avail- 
able through  Private  Voluntary  Organisa- 
tioos  for  donation  to  African  nations  requir- 
ing emergency  food  assistance,  fur  fiscal 
year  1985,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand metric  tons  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities: Provided,  That  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  metric  tOQs  of  the  commdi- 
ties  made  available  under  this  sentence 
shall  be  in  the  the  form  of  wheat  or  wheat 
products.  The  Corporation  shall  pay.  with 
respect  to  the  commodities  donated  under 
the  foregoing  sentence,  transporting,  han- 
dling, and  other  charges,  including  the  cost 
of  overseas  delivery.  Such  donations  shall 
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be  in  addition  to  the  level  of  assistance  pro- 
grammed under  any  other  authority. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  I  believe  answered 
by  the  words  "through  private  volun- 
tary organizations."  Food  through  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  wiU  be  made  available  through 
those  voluntary  organizations  in 
Africa  to  the  countries  which  need  it. 
SecUon  416  is  not  in  the  bill  at 
present,  and  I  think  that  is  an  over- 
sight. It  is  one  that  I  would  like  to 
have  corrected.  This  will  be  an  addi- 
tional 200,000  tons  of  food  which 
would  be  either  wheat  or  dairy  prod- 
ucts. If  it  is  all  wheat,  it  would  come  to 
^proximately  $28  million  in  CCC 
wheat,  and  I  have  to  differentiate  a 
litUe  bit  because  under  416  it  is  a 
transfer  of  a  commodity  already 
owned  by  the  UJS.  Government  and  is 
off  budget.  While  the  value  is  $28  mil- 
lion, for  budgetary  purposes,  it  wiU 
not  be  considered  on  budget  and 
therefore  technically  will  not  create  a 
further  deficit. 

I  think  it  is  advisable  that  we  require 
some  use  of  416  for  some  of  these  com- 
modities because  there  is  a  little  bit 
more  flexibility  under  416.  and  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizatimu  are 
better  able  to  make  such  ain>lications 
if  they  are  assured  that  they  will  be 
Improved.  There  is  a  little  bit  less  red- 
tape  and  paperwork  for  than  and  they 
groatly  appreciate  that  I  hope  the 
amendmmt  can  be  accepted. 
AMKinncKaT  wo.  is 

(Purpose:  TO  condition  the  use  of  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation-owned  commod- 
iUes) 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hklms]  pttvoses  an  amendment  niunba«d 
19  to  amendment  No.  18: 

On  line  13  of  the  Melcher  amendment 
strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".- 
Prxmidei  further.  That  none  of  the  commod- 
ities made  available  for  donation  under  this 
sentence  shall  be  made  available  untfl  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  certified  to  the 
(Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  commodities  shall 
not  be  distributed  through  or  otherwise  be 
allowed  to  come  under  the  possession  or 
control  of  the  Government  of  Ethiopia." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Bflr.  President  I  am  i^ 
palled  at  what  the  Government  of 
Ethiopia  is  doing  to  its  own  people. 
Item  1:  At  a  time  when  so  many  of  the 
people  of  Ethiopia  are  starving  to 
death,  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  is 
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exporting  food.  Second.  MiUicent  Fen- 
wlck.  former  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  now 
American  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
food  agency,  said.  I  believe  it  was  on 
the  "Today  Show"  this  morning,  that 
the  Government  of  Etlilopla  Is  using 
donated  food  as.  and  I  quote  her  "A 
bait,  a  lure  to  relocate  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  against  their 
will."  Mrs.  Penwlck  went  on  to  say:  "It 
is  heartbreaking."  and  then  she  cited 
reports  from  "witnesses  whose  integri- 
ty cannot  be  questioned." 

Now.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Fenwick 
represenU  the  United  SUtes  at  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
and  other  U.N.  agencies  based  in 
Rome,  and  she  said  In  the  interview 
that:  "Ethiopian  soldiers  killed  four 
villagers,  for  example,  on  February 
19."  quoting  her.  "for  refusing  to  get 
on  a  truck." 

So  here  we  have  a  typical  example 
of  what  happens  to  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment, and  I  for  one  am  unwilling  to 
leave  even  the  slightest  loophole 
whereby  the  Oovemment  of  Ethiopia 
can  get  its  hands  on  one  grain  of  com 
or  anything  else  sent  by  the  American 
people  to  the  starving  people  of  Ethio- 
pia. So  I  do  hope  that  the  amendment 
to  the  Melcher  amendment  wiU  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  UELCBER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Tes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  circulated 
the  amendment  on  this  side  and  there 
has  been  a  recommendation  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
that  in  order  to  clarify  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  the  word 
"sole"  be  Inserted  on  line  5.  I  guess  it 
is.  so  that  it  would  read,  "otherwise  be 
allowed  to  come  under  the  'sole'  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Ethiopia."  The  one  word  "sole" 
would  be  inserted.  Does  the  Senator 
object  to  modif  jring  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  is  nobody  in  this  Chamber 
for  whom  I  have  greater  respect  than 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iMOtml.  but  I  think,  from  my  reading 
of  this,  it  would  complicate  rather 
than  clarify,  and  I  hope  he  will  allow 
me  not  to  Insert  that  word.  I  would 
rather  not  have  the  word  "sole"  in 
there. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  wgT-M«  I  do  not  have  the  floor, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  the 
floor,  but  I  know  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Tes;  if  I  have  the 
floor.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  my 
concern  is  a  very  simple  one.  What  if 
in  the  delivery  of  the  food  trucks  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Ethiopia  were  uti- 
lized. How  would  that  be  defined?  Be- 
cause for  that  moment  one  can  say 


that  the  food  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Ethiopian  Oovemment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  question  is  "under 
the  control  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Ethiopia?"  Is  the  Senator  asking  me 
what  that  means? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  I 
do  not  know  how  it  can  be  clearer. 
What  Is  the  problem  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Let  us  assiune  that 
the  Red  Cross  in  hoping  to  get  the 
food  to  certain  peoples  out  in  the 
desert  called  upon  the  Ethiopian  Oov- 
emment to  provide  transportation  and 
for  the  several  hundred  miles  the  food 
is  placed  on  Ethiopian  trucks.  One  can 
easily  say  that  at  that  moment  the 
goods  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ethiopian  Oovemment.  Would  that 
disqualify  it? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  make  legislative 
history  that  his  addition  of  the  word 
"sole"  be  confined  to  episodes  of  that 
kind,  obviously  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  But  the  way  I  read  It,  with 
the  word  "sole"  Inserted,  it  has  the 
other  connoUtion.  I  may  be  absolutely 
in  error  about  It,  but  I  want  to  nail 
down  that  the  Oovemment  of  Ethio- 
pia is  going  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  food  in  terms  of  taking  it  over  as 
they  are  now. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  DAiiroRTBl  was  in  Africa  not  long 
ago.  He  brought  back  some  100  slides 
which  he  took  in  African  countries. 
Picture  after  picture  showed  the  piti- 
ful emaciated  people,  children,  adults, 
and  behind  them  in  so  many  cases 
were  UteraUy  fat  soldiers.  They  were 
getting  the  food.  The  people  were  get- 
ting no  food. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Oovemment  of 
Ethiopia,  at  a  time  when  they  have 
this  distressing  famine,  is  exporting 
food.  Now,  If  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
will  state  for  the  record  any  other  in- 
stances which  relates  to  his  proposal 
to  Insert  the  word  "sole,"  that  will  be 
fine  in  terms  of  legislative  history.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  word,  but  I 
Just  want  to  be  clear  as  to  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  When  the  food  is  sent 
over  from  the  United  States  on  board 
ships.  It  has  to  land  at  some  port,  let 
us  say.  in  Ethiopia.  At  that  moment,  it 
comes  under  the  control  of  the  cus- 
toms officials  at  the  port  authority. 

Under  the  definition  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  would  that  mean 
that  It  is  under  the  control  and  posses- 
sion of  the  Ethiopian  Oovemment? 

Mr.  HELBCS.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  the  question,  because  I 
do  not  know  what  dictatorial  steps  the 
Ethiopian  Oovemment  would  take  to 
gain  control  of  this  donated  food 
which  Mrs.  Fenwick  has  discussed  this 
very  day.  It  is  sort  of  hypothetical. 


and  I  cannot  answer  the  Senator's 
question. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator is  that,  as  one  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  do  not  want  to  run  the 
slightest  risk  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Ethiopia  taking  over  the  largesse,  the 
generosity,  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  will  withdraw  my 
suggestion.  Mr.  President,  I  Just  hope 
that  this  amendment  wiU  not  In  any 
way  serve  as  an  obstacle  to  our  Intent 
to  deliver  goods  on  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  I  have  the  floor.  Mr. 
President.  I  wiU  certainly  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  As  drafted,  the 
amendment  appUes  only  to  section  416 
foods.  Is  the  Senator  comfortable  with 
the  remainder  of  the  biU  on  this 
point— whether  or  not  the  food  wiU  be 
handled  properly? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  referring  to 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  has 
to  my  amendment  and  am  merely  in- 
quiring, since  his  amendment  applies 
only  to  my  amendment  and  section 
416.  is  he  comfortable  with  the  lan- 
guage in  the  biU  under  the  food  sup- 
pUed  under  PubUc  Law  480? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  perfecUy  satlsif ed 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  Does  that 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No;  my  question 
pertains  to  this:  What  about  480 
foods?  Does  the  Senator  think  that 
the  restraints  that  he  deals  with  in 
regard  to  my  amendment,  which  is  on 
416,  already  in  the  biU.  which  he  rec- 
ommends on  416  foods,  are  the  same 
restraints  on  480? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wiU  yield,  can  we  not  deal 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  as  sUted,  as  read,  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina?  I  would  much  prefer  to 
move  this  bUl  along  than  try  to  create 
other  problems  with  amendments.  Can 
we  not  handle  one  amendment  at  a 
time?  We  are  going  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  respond  to  the 
chairman  that,  yes,  we  can.  I  am  Just 
curious  as  to  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  on  the  foods 
covered  by  Public  Law  480. 


The  chafaman  is  correct:  We  can 
move  the  Amendments,  and  then,  if 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  wiU 
yield.  I  win  ask  that  question  as  we 
move  the  punendment.  because  it  is 
really  askii|g  about  how  he  feels  about 
the  remaln^r  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it's  im- 
portant to  t^member  what  the  United 
States  has  Uready  done  in  response  to 
the  famine.  AU  Americans  can  take 
pride  In  efforts  their  country  has  al- 
ready launched  to  help  the  African 
people  in  their  great  hour  of  need.  Let 
me  explain  Ithis  in  detaU. 

Under  thfe  section  416  program,  the 
Secretary  df  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  use  sunilus  dairy  and  wheat  prod- 
uct sitting  In  government  warehouses 
for  donations  to  needy  people  over- 
seas. Using  this  program,  the  Secre- 
tary has  already  authorized  over  $50 
mlUion  in  jsurplus  dairy  products  to 
African  coimtries.  The  donation  of 
surplus  whiat.  authorized  by  Congress 
last  year,  isj  being  worked  on  at  USDA. 
according  to  assurances  given  me. 

Through  the  much  larger  PubUc  law 
480.  for  Fobd  for  Peace  Program,  our 
Oovemmeilt  has  purchased  large 
amoimts  o|  American  farm  commod- 
ities to  be  sent  to  African  countries 
either  as  donations  under  title  II  or  on 
very  favorable  credit  terms  under  title 
I.  Through  this  program,  the  United 
States  has  provided  almost  as  much 
food  aid  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  as  has 
aU  other  countries  combined. 

In  total,  is  of  March  1,  our  Oovem- 
ment has  approved  the  use  of  almost 
IVi  milUon  jtons  of  food  for  combating 
the  African  famine.  About  1.?  million 
tons  of  this  came  under  title  n  of 
PubUc  Law  480,  and  900.000  tons  faU 
under  UUe  I/III.  In  addition  to  the 
50.000  tons  of  dairy  products  approved 
under  section  416.  our  Government 
has  also  majde  available  300,000  tons  of 
wheat  from  the  wheat  reserve.  This  is 
aU  being  ilone  to  meet  our  self-im- 
posed comi^itment  to  provide  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  emergency  food  as- 
sistance re4uired  by  African  nations 
affected  by  the  famine. 

EquaUy  impressive  has  been  the  out- 
pouring of  iasistance  from  private  citi- 
zens. Over  lihe  past  few  months,  Amer- 
icans have>  voluntarily  provided  aid 
agencies  sueh  as  CARE.  Church  World 
Services.  World  Vision,  and  others, 
with  more  tpian  $40  milUon. 

Throughout  the  Naticm  there  have 
been  reports  of  chUdren  puttbig  to- 
gether projects  to  raise  money,  and 
churches  pilssing  around  the  coUection 
plate— and  ^tting  record  responses,  or 
businesses  pledging  percentages  of 
sales. 

In  some  Circles,  particularly  in  the 
major  media,  it  remains  fashionable  to 
nm  down  America  whenever  possible. 
However.  I  beUeve  that  our  response 
to  the  African  crisis  says  a  lot  about 
our  country,  and  the  values  for  which 
our  people  $tand. 


This  outpouring  of  support  by  our 
people  leaves  Congress  with  a  grave  re- 
sponsibiUty— a  responsibiUty  to  see 
that  our  assistance  goes  to  those  in 
need,  and  not  to  Marxist  dictatorships. 

As  I  indicated  earUer.  there  are 
countless  reports  that  food  assistance 
is  being  crueUy  misused  by  the  Ethio- 
pian Oovemment,  without  question 
the  Marxist  Ethiopian  Oovemment 
has  been  using  food  to  coerce  hungry 
people  to  participate  in  relocation  pro- 
grams. 

As  I  mentioned  earUer.  yesterday 
the  U,S.  Ambassador  to  the  FAO,  Mrs. 
Milllcent  Fenwick:  charged  that  the 
Ethiopian  Oovemment  is  using  donat- 
ed food  to  force  the  relocation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  ag^nst 
their  wUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Times  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

My  amendment.  wiU  prevent  the 
commodities  provided  for  in  the  Mel- 
cher amendment  from  coming  under 
the  control  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
Government  of  Ethopia. 

Passage  of  my  amendment  wiU  make 
clear  our  intent  that  the  EKliiopian 
Government  cannot  use  food  donated 
by  the  American  taxpayers  to  coerce 
its  own  people  to  leave  their  home- 
lands against  their  wiU.  They  cannot 
use  our  assistance  as  part  of  programs 
where  their  mlUtary  shoots  its  citi- 
zeoB,  as  was  reported  by  Ambassador 
Fenwick.  This  amendment  is  intended 
to  assure  that  our  food  goes  only  to 
hungry  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  f  oUows: 

[From  the  Washinston  Times,  Bfsr.  20, 

1985] 

Faioir  Aid  "Used,"  Eitvot  Sats 

RoMK.— MiUicent  Fenwick.  American  am- 
bassador  to  the  n.N.  food  agency,  said  yes- 
terday the  Bovemment  of  famine-stricken 
Ethiopia  uses  donated  food  as  "a  bait,  a 
lure"  to  relocate  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
peofde  against  their  wiU. 

"It's  heartbreaking,"  she  said,  citing  re- 
ports from  "witnesses  whose  Integrity 
cannot  be  questioned." 

Mrs.  Fenwick,  who  represents  the  United 
States  at  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
sation and  other  U.N.  agencies  based  in 
Rome,  said  In  an  interview  that  Ettiiopian 
aoldten  kiUed  four  villagers  Feb.  19  "for  re- 
fusing to  get  on  the  truck." 

Critics  have  charged  that  Ethiopia's 
Marxist  government  has  broken  up  families 
and  moved  people  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  in  an  effort  to  depopulate  areas 
oontroUed  by  ret>el  movements  in  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Eritrea  andTigray. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree. 

The  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  amendment  as 
amended. 

Mr.  EIAST  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  final  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the 
end  of  it. 

As  I  understand  the  thrust  of  the 
biU.  coupled  with  these  amendments, 
it  is  that  we  could  have  quite  strong 
assurance  that  the  source  of  distribu- 
tion WiU  be  then  private  sources,  not 
governmental  sources,  and  this  would 
be  true  not  only  in  Ethiopia  but  also 
in  any  other  country. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  the  way  the 
biU  has  been  structured.  That  Is  the 
intent  of  the  administration  in  admin- 
istering this  aid.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
legislative  process  that  has  occiured 
on  this  biU  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  EIAST.  And  there  does  seem  to 
be  in  place — this  Is  an  inquiry— appro- 
priate methods  of  monitoring  and  su- 
pervision to  ensure  that  that,  in  fact. 
wiU  be  the  case  and  that  we  do  not  run 
the  risk,  which  I  think  aU  Senators 
would  share,  of  simply  giving  ball  or 
lure,  as  Mrs.  Fenwick  put  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  give  the  Senator 
that  kind  of  assurance. 

I  should  like  to  establish  the  caveat 
that  we  in  no  way  can  predict  whether 
tjiis  government,  at  some  point  in 
time,  would  deUberately,  unilateraUy 
seize  some  resource  that  is  in  their 
country.  But  upon  that  kind  of  action, 
further  resource  would  cease  to  flow. 
The  point  Is  that  we  are  committed 
and  structured  so  as  to  implement  this 
commitment,  to  distribute  it  through 
private,  nongovernmental  channels 
and  agencies  and  infrastructure  and 
everything  else  that  we  can  do  inde- 
pendently. 

Mr.  EAST.  As  to  the  distribution 
problem,  who.  for  example,  does  the 
Senator  envision  as  being,  let  us  say. 
the  principal  distributor  or  dispenser 
in  Ethiopia? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Private  voluntary 
organizations  that  have  been  there, 
are  there,  and  are  working  there  at 
the  moment,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  our  own  governmental  agencies,  in 
terms  of  transportation  from  this 
point  to  Ethiopia,  and  their  roles,  as 
they  are  participants  as  observers, 
with  these  voluntary  organizations. 

Mr.  EAST.  By  "volimtary  organiza- 
tions," are  we  talking  about  the  Red 
Cross? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  World  Vision, 
church  organizations. 

I  should  like  to  yield  in  a  moment  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has 
been  on  the  scene,  who  has  l)een  a 
part  of  the  World  Vision  program  and 
others. 

We  have  a  whole  list  of  them,  and  I 
wUl  read  them.  We  have  CathoUc 
Relief  Services.  CARE.  World  Vision 
ReUef  Organization.  Mercy  Corps 
International.  Lutheran  World  ReUef . 
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Leacue  of  Red  Croas  Societies.  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
MAP  International.  Save  the  ChU- 
dren. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  seen 
this  first  hand.  I  believe,  and  he  can 
give  testimony  as  to  how  it  is  operat- 
ing. 

So  far  as  World  Vision  is  concerned. 
I  believe  that  Senator  KdmsoT  was 
there  with  that  group,  observing  the 
way  it  operates.  I  am  on  the  board  of 
World  Vision.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  Interdenominational  organisa- 
tions in  the  world,  with  vast  experi- 
ence. They  were  probably  one  of  the 
first  organisations  that  were  able  to 
penetrate  the  Ethiopian  situation  po- 
litically. These  are  not  amateurs. 
These  are  not  people  who  are  do- 
gooders  and  who  decided  to  go  over 
there  one  afternoon.  These  are  profes- 
sional people  who  have  been  trained 
and  who  have  been  experienced  in  the 
field. 

Ml.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFISLD.  I  am  h^py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  confirm  his  statements  by  my  own 
personal  experience. 

I  went  to  Ethiopia  for  a  mix  of  rea- 
sons, to  identify  with  the  tragedy  of 
Africa,  and  to  in  some  small  way  give 
something  of  myself,  but  I  went  as 
well  to  determine  if  the  dollars  and 
the  food  that  we  are  sending  are  in 
fact  being  received  by  the  people  in 
need. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  tell  you  from 
my  own  personal  observation  and  from 
the  discussions  of  an  extensive  nature 
that  I  had  with  our  State  Department 
officials  and  others  in  Ethiopia  that 
that  is  the  case.  The  assistance  that 
we  are  providing  Is  not  being  chan- 
neled through  the  central  government 
of  Ethiopia  but  rather  through  private 
volimtary  organisations  such  as  World 
Vision  and  others  that  are  on  the  Job 
getting  results.  Indeed,  they  are  doing 
an  heroic  Job. 

I  say  further  that  I  visited,  as  have 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
feeding  camps.  Mekele  in  the  north, 
where  Catholic  Relief  Services  and  the 
Red  Cross  are  and  Alamata  where 
World  Vision  and  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity. Mother  Theresa's  marvelous  min- 
istry, sre  feeding,  caring  for,  and 
lovtaig  30.000  more  desperate  people. 

Ut.  President.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
assistance  that  we  are  providing  is 
finding  its  way  to  the  people  who  des- 
perately need  our  help. 

I  encourage,  once  again,  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  and 
help  us  do  all  we  can  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  millions  and  millions  of 
people  in  Africa  whose  lives  are  at 
risk. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  EAST.  Mr. 
mentary  Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  EAST.  Did  I  not  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  I  do 
not  recall— I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  the  floor— If  he  yielded. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  had  sought  recognition 
and  obtained  it  and  then  was  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  is  finished  with  his  discussion, 
if  I  could  ask  him  one  additional  ques- 
tion.          

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat?  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
distracted. 

Mr.  EAST.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right.  I  appreciate  the  time  and  apolo- 
gise to  the  Senate  for  protracting  this 
debate  perhaps  longer  than  all  of  us 
would  like. 

But  again  I  do  think,  in  fairness,  it  is 
Important  that  we  get  this  matter 
clarified. 

One.  the  Senator  has  been  reassur- 
ing on  the  Ethiopian  situation.  Would 
I  be  correct  in  assuming  this  is  gener- 
ally true  in  terms  of  all  distribution  of 
whatever  aid  flows  out  of  this  bill  to 
African  countries  generally  beyond 
Ethiopia? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  way  the  entire  bill  is 
structured  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  EAST.  So  one  coiUd  safely  vote 
for  this  mearsure,  in  view  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  added, 
without  any  fear  that  this  food  as  dis- 
tributed under  the  blU  with  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  footing  the  bill  would  be 
used  in  a  clearly— immoral  offensive 
way  of  a  type  that  Mrs.  Fenwick  is  de- 
scribing.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
lb.  UiST.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  18).  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to.  

The    PRBSmiNa    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog- 
nised. 
IiCr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  every 

American  understands  the  importance 

and  urgency  of  the  legislation  we  are 

considering  today. 
In  this  country,  attention  has  been 

focused  on  the  terrible  tragedy  in  Eth- 

lopa.  but  the  sad  fact  is  that  a  major 

portion  of  the  African  continent  is 

reeling  from  the  effects  of  a  cruel  3- 

year  drought. 
The  facts  are  almost  numbinr.  34 

coimtries  and  as  many  as  150  million 

people    have    been    affected    by    the 

drought.  In  E^thlopia  alone,  it  is  esti- 


mated that  300.000  people  have  died 
from  starvation.  An  American  Journal- 
ist traveling  in  Africa  tried  to  put  the 
extent  of  the  tragedy  in  some  perspec- 
tive when  he  wrote.  "For  the  first 
time.  I  realize  how  big  this  drought  is. 
It  Is  as  big  as  all  of  America  and  even 
bigger.  I  have  now  traveled  3,000  miles 
and  I  have  yet  to  outrun  it." 

Although  the  magnitude  of  this 
crisis  seems  overwhelming,  we  must 
not  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair.  A 
concerted  effort  by  donor  countries. 
African  coimtries  and  private  relief  or- 
ganisations to  meet  immediate  emer- 
gency needs  in  Africa  can  save  millions 
of  lives.  An  equally  concerted  long- 
term  effort  may  help  the  continent  to 
once  again  feed  itself. 

In  the  coming  months.  Congress  will 
be  taking  a  look  at  some  long-term  ap- 
proaches to  the  food  problem,  but  the 
problem  we  must  address  today  in  this 
Chamber  is  the  immediate  need  of 
starving  people,  especially  children, 
for  food  and  medicine. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  shown  us  the  way  by  their  gener- 
ous contribution  to  famine  relief  orga- 
nizations, and  by  their  overwhelming 
respcmse  to  the  Peace  Corps'  call  for 
volunteers  to  serve  in  Africa.  They 
expect  their  Government  to  provide  a 
speedy,  full  response  to  Africa's  urgent 
appeal  for  humanitarian  assistance.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  leg- 
islation without  delay.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  using  our  siu*- 
plus  food  for  food  aid  for  the  hungry 
abroad.  After  all,  we  are  blessed  with 
an  abundance. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  this  is  a 
day  set  aside  especially  to  recognize 
American  agricultiu^. 

We  are  blessed  with  an  abundance 
from  American  agricultural  producers, 
and  we  are  in  position  to  provide  the 
food  aid  that  is  necessary  to  Africa 
and  many  other  countries  out  of  our 
abundance. 

Particularly,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  voluntary  organizations  that  work 
throughout  the  world  to  assist  in  the 
distribution  of  these  food  commod- 
ities. 

The  private  voluntary  organizations 
that  are  principally  distributing  food 
in  Africa,  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  Sudan, 
are  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  and 
CARE. 

Bread  for  the  World  and  Church 
World  Service  are  to  be  noted  as  to  be 
also  outstanding  among  the  private 
voluntary  organizations  in  their  work 
for  distribution  of  food  commodities 
from  the  United  States  to  the  mal- 
nourished abroad. 

It  Is  working  with  these  private  vol- 
untary organizations  over  the  pasts 
IVi  years  that  I  learned  of  the  difficul- 


ties they  ar^  experiencing  with  Public 
Law  480,  Fopd  for  Peace. 

Mx.  President,  I  wish  to  note  their 
concerns  anjd  their  difficulties  for  the 
entire  Senate. 

The  appliditions  are  tied  up  with  too 
much  redtak)e,  too  much  paperwork. 
Indeed,  many  applications  require  6 
months'  time  to  have  processed  and  to 
have  approved,  and  6  months  is  too 
long. 

We  have  built  up  over  the  30  years 
that  we  hgve  had  Public  Law  480. 
Food  for  P*ace,  perhaps  too  much  in 
the  way  of  Amendments  and  too  much 
redtape. 

So  responding  to  their  pleas  and 
their  pleas  Were  very  specific,  we  modi- 
fied sectioii  416.  because  that  was 
their  request. 

Looking  4t  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act,  which  was  added  to  the  basic  agri- 
cultural body  of  law  In  1981,  they  saw 
that  many  of  the  restraints  and  red- 
tape  procedures  were  eliminated  and 
at  that  timfc  they  made  some  recom- 
mendations |f  or  broadening  section  416 
and  also  to  add  wheat  to  the  commod- 
ities that  wiere  available  through  sec- 
tion 416. 

I  might  state  right  now  that  section 
416  started  out  with  only  dairy  prod- 
ucts being  Available,  but  about  1  year 
ago  this  Seiate  passed  an  amendment 
broadening  416.  and  the  President 
signed  it  into  law  in  April  of  last  year. 
That  is  11  months  ago. 

But  so  far  under  the  broader  provi- 
sions of  section  416  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  AID  have  not  ap- 
proved any  applications  in  any  large 
amounts  and  none  of  those  applica- 
tions included  wheat. 

This  is  a  bureaucratic  morass  that 
can  develop  with  any  bill  that  we  pass 
or  amendments  that  we  pass  here  and 
holds  up  unhecessarily  the  approval  of 
these  i4>plic^tions. 

The  amendment  offered  to  my 
amendment  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  adds  another  re- 
quirement, and  that  requirnnent  is 
that  commodities  provided  under  my 
amendment  through  section  416  to 
these  private  voluntary  orguilzations 
will  have  to  be  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, meaning  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culttire,  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  this  body 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Comniittee  in  the  other  body 
that  none  will  come  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  of  Ethic^ia. 

I  do  not  particularly  object  to  that 
amendment!  but  I  point  out  that  that 
amendment,  and  those  terms  do  not 
apply  to  the  rest  of  the  food  that  is 
provided  under  section  480. 

The  reason  I  do  not  object  to  the 
amendment!  of  the  Soiator  from 
North  Cardllna  is  that  it  spotlights, 
whether  or  not  the  Deparbnent  of 
State  through  AID  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  promptly 
work  on  section  416  applications  that 


are  made  available  under  this  bill  for 
Afriam  distribution. 

When  the  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations are  able  to  pinpoint  the  hold- 
ups and  the  actual  delays  which  are 
imnecessary  on  food  aid  distribution 
to  a  helpless,  starving,  and  malnour- 
ished people  abroad.  I  think  we  should 
respond.  Congress  has  responded  to 
our  broadening  of  section  416.  But  I  do 
not  believe  our  Job  is  done  until  we 
have  made  it  clear  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  we  were  acting  to  untan- 
gle the  morass  of  delays  which  are  un- 
neceasary— I  am  not  talking  about  nec- 
essary reviews,  I  am  talking  about  un- 
necessary delays— and  expeditiously 
provide  the  food  aid  for  the  hungry. 

I  have  only  taken  a  few  moments  to 
inform  the  Senate  of  my  concerns  in 
this  regard.  I  hope  we  can  act  collec- 
tively as  a  body  and  through  our  com- 
mittees to  make  certain  that  the  un- 
necessary redt^ie  is  cleared  up  and 
that  applications  are  promptly  proc- 
essed for  section  416  food  aid. 

I  have  been  working  for  several 
months  with  colleagues  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  determine 
what  kind  of  assistance  is  needed  to 
meet  the  Africa  crisis.  Thousands  of 
people,  for  lack  of  food,  medicines, 
shelter,  and  other  basic  supplies,  have 
been  experiencing  great  suffering.  We 
know  about  the  great  work  being  car- 
ried out  by  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  the  agency  for  international 
development  in  providing  food  and 
other  necessities.  But  the  need  far  out- 
strips even  the  generous  levels  of  aid 
already  going  to  Ethiopia  and  other 
African  nations  affected  by  the 
drought. 

All  parties  agree  that  legislation  is 
needed  to  provide  substantial  in- 
creases in  both  food  and  nonfood  as- 
sistance. I  sponsored  S.  370  which 
would  provide  1.4  million  metric  tons 
of  food  and  transport  for  that  food, 
and  over  $175  million  for  disaster  and 
refugee  assistance  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1985.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  approved  leg- 
islation for  $285  million  in  food  aid  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  a  $225  million  re- 
serve of  food  aid  to  remain  available 
through  fiscal  year  1986.  It  also  ap- 
proved up  to  $175  million  in  disaster 
and  refugee  assistance. 

Of  course,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  my 
amendment  to  add  200.000  metric  tons 
of  surplus  commodities  to  the  aid 
made  available  to  Africa. 

It  is  critically  Important  that  this 
funding  be  approved  now.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development  has 
run  out  of  f imding  for  emergency  food 
aid.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  As- 
sistance has  vital  emergency  requests 
for  aid  pending  now.  Private  voluntary 
organizations  have  indicated  that  they 
have  proposals  for  emergency  needs  in 
Africa  which  total  $98  million.  The 


levels  of  disaster  assistance  stipulated 
in  HJl.  1239  will  be  urgently  needed  in 
the  next  few  months.  Several  of  the 
most  severely  affected  countries,  in- 
cluding Sudan  and  Ethiopia,  will  have 
no  harvest  before  the  fall,  so  food  and 
other  emergency  needs  will  continue 
to  be  very  great. 

The  level  set  for  disaster  and  refugee 
assistance  is  the  minimum  needed  to 
undertake  immediate  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation efforts.  I  urge  you  to  ap- 
prove this  package  of  emergency  as- 
sistance so  that  proposals  for  food, 
seeds,  medicines,  transportation,  and 
other  vital  needs  now  awaiting  fund- 
ing can  be  quickly  approved. 

BCr.  DOMENICI.  Bfr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  African  famine 
relief  supplemental  appropriation  biU 
now  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Chairman  Hat- 
nxLO.  and  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  expeditiously 
reporting  a  bill  to  provide  emergency 
food  and  disaster  assistance  to  help 
the  African  people  recover  from  devas- 
tating drought  and  famine. 

HJl.  1239  provides  $0.7  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.3  biUiiHi  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1985  famine 
relief  and  recovery  assistance  to 
Africa. 

With  congressional  action  to  date 
and  possible  later  requirements  taken 
into  account,  the  Senate  A]n>ropria- 
tlons  Committee  is  $4.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1  billion  in  out- 
lays below  its  section  302(a)  allocation 
under  the  first  budget  resolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  so  that  food  and  recovery 
assistance  can  be  provided  to  Africa 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  reported  bill,  together  with 
possible  later  requirements,  to  the 
congressional  budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
maiicB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  that  the  famine  in  Africa  is  a 
critical  situation  that  needs  immediate 
attention.  We  need  to  move  this  blU 
through  the  legislative  process  as  rap- 
idly as  pooible  so  that  we  can  ensure 
that  the  food  pipeline  remains  filled. 

But  we  also  have  to  address  at  some 
point  in  time  one  of  the  major  under- 
Ijring  causes  of  the  famine:  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  in  Africa.  We  need  to 
discuss  how  we  can  help  to  reduce  pop- 
ulation growth  rates  in  Africa  or  we 
will  be  doomed  to  repeat  the  tragedy 
in  Africa  throughout  the  world  in  the 
future.  And  within  this  context,  we 
need  to  debate  the  administration's 
recent  shift  in  policy,  including  the 
proposed  cuts  in  funding  for  interna- 
tional population  planning,  the  de- 
funding  of  the  International  Popula- 
tion Planning  Federation,  the  holdup 
in  funding  for  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities,  and 
the  imposition  of  the  new  AID  guide- 
lines that  go  far  beyond  U.S.  law  by 
prohibiting  fiiumcial  support  of  non- 
governmental international  organiza- 
tions if  they  are  in  vas  way  involved 
with  abortions. 

I  know  ttiat  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  agrees  that 
we  need  to  reverse  the  new  administra- 
tion policy ; 

BCr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my 
colleagues  today  to  voice  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development's  major  shift  in 
U.8.  policy  for  international  family 
planning  activities. 

Late  August— 1984— the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
I  came  to  the  Senate  floor  in  protest 
of  what  we  only  anticipated  to  be 
AID'S  decision  to  cut  off  family  plan- 
ning aid  to  foreign  organizations  that 
use  private  funds  to  perform  or  pro- 
mote abortions.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to 
report,  our  worst  fears  have  been  real- 
ized. AID  has  implemented  the  policy 
the  administration  articulated  at  the 
United  Nations  Population  Conference 
in  Mexico  City  in  August  of  1984. 

As  I  said  on  this  floor  last  August,  it 
Is  one  thing  to  have  a  policy  about 
funding  of  abortions  in  this  coimtry. 


ance.  I  do  not  agree  with  these  policies 
but  we  are  not  debating  that  point 
here.  The  point  to  be  made  today  is 
that  these  policy  decisions  are  iu>pro- 
prlate  ones  for  our  own  country  to 
define. 

But  it  Is  another  matter  for  us  to  say 
that  we  are  not  going  to  offer  funds  to 
any  private  organization  in  its  further- 
ance of  population  stabilization  if  that 
organization  happens  to  use  private  or 
other  non-U.S.  fimds  to  also  offer 
abortion.  That.  I  beUeve.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  our  business. 

Once  again.  I  Join  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  in  voicing  strong  opposi- 
tion to  AID'S  dramatic  shift  in  our 
UJS.  foreign  aid  policy.  I  know  the 
Senator  has  some  questions  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  own  State  of 
Oregon  about  when  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  may  be  able  to  exam- 
ine AID'S  new  international  family 
planning  fimdlng  policy. 

Bftr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  has  long  been  concerned 
about  population  growth  in  less  devel- 
oped countries,  whether  he  shares 
these  concerns. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  bringtog  up  this  very  critical  sub- 
ject and  opening  discussion  on  the 
issues  involved.  As  you  point  out.  I 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
tremendous  problems  facing  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  in  trying  to  provide 
for  an  ever  expanding  population  base. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  the  chairman 
beUeve  that  the  United  SUtes  ought 
to  deny  funding  to  international  orga- 
nizations that  do  not  use  UJS.  fimds  to 
perform  abortions  but  do.  with  non- 
U.S.  fimds.  either  perform  abortions 
or  provide  advice  to  families  on  abor- 
tions? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  my  colleagues 
well  know  I  support  Federal  funding 
restrictions  on  abortion  for  any  domes- 
tic or  foreign  assistance  program.  I 
also  oppose  any  program  which  in  any 
way  attempts  to  force  or  coerce  the  de- 
struction of  human  life.  Nevertheless, 
in  today's  world  I  see  very  clearly  the 
value  of  family  planning  services  in 
averting  the  abortion  decision.  I  have 
long  supported  funding  for  family 
planning  programs,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
supported  Increased  funding  for  those 
programs.  They  have  been  very  criti- 
cal in  developing  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem of  rapid  population  growth. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Given  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  when 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate    this    issue    openly     in    the 


colleague  from  New  Jersey  is  aware, 
every  effort  has  been  undertaken  to 
ensure  that  the  famine  relief  legisla- 
tion can  move  forward  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible  and  free  from  nonger- 
mane  amendments.  In  that  vein.  I  ap- 
preciate his  willingness  to  resist  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  this  bill  on  this 
matter. 

Clearly  there  will  be  several  oppor- 
tunities to  discuss  this  issue  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  coming  weeks. 
A  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is 
in  the  process  of  being  considered  in 
the  House  covering  several  items  and 
should  be  referred  to  the  Senate  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  shortly  after  the  Easter 
recess.  Also.  I  hope  there  will  be  an 
fiscal  year  1986  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill  and  fiscal  year  1986 
foreign  operations  bill  this  year,  pro- 
viding^ two  other  forums  for  this 
debate  to  take  place. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  response. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  also  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  rapid  response  by  the 
Senate  in  approving  this  bill,  which 
provides  supplemental  funds  for  Afri- 
can famine  relief.  This  is  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  where  partisan  divisions 
are  forgotten  and  we  are  able  to 
proudly  act  as  one  unified  body  for 
the  benefit  of  hiwianity.  Certainly 
there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind— or  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans— that  we  would 
act  quickly  to  deliver  needed  emergen- 
cy relief  to  Africa. 

Rarely  have  I  seen  such  an  outpour- 
ing of  public  support  to  help  resolve  a 
major  crisis.  Almost  $90  million  has 
been  donated  by  the  American  people 
to  the  many  organizations  that  are 
working  to  feed  the  millions  that  are 
near  starvation.  This  makes  me  very 
proud  of  Americans  as  a  people.  In  ad- 
dition, this  year  alone,  the  Federal 
Government  has  provided  over  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  aid.  half  the  world- 
wide contribution.  And  now.  with  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  we  wiU  be 
taking  another  step  toward  moving 
Africa  out  of  its  present  immediate 
catastrophic  state. 

And  Mr.  President,  the  figures  are 
truly  catastrophic.  We  are  faced  with 
the  possible  death  or  permanent  dis- 
ability of  some  14  to  20  million  people 
in  the  20  nations  of  Africa  that  are 
suffering  food  shortages  and  famine. 
Such  facts  and  figures  can  leave  one 
with  a  sense  of  frustration,  numbness, 
and  sheer  dismay,  but  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  rechannel  these  emotions 
into  positive  actions— not  only  by  pro- 
viding immediate  relief  but  also  by  de- 


many  livesJ 
save  many] 
ter  assist 


veloping  lopg-range  strategies  so  that 
1  day  Af  rioans  will  be  in  a  position  to 
feed  themselves. 

Our  heaijts  have  been  wrenched  by 
the  images, of  hungry  children.  Just  as 
they  were  iki  1974  when  there  was  seri- 
ous drought  in  the  Sahel  region  of 
Africa.  Out  unified  efforts  then  saved 
I  Just  as  our  efforts  now  will 
ives.  But  the  massive  disas- 
Ice  aid  that  we  provided  10 
years  ago  <iid  little  to  help  the  people 
from  the  j  region  withstand  future 
drought:  parts  of  the  Sahel  are  on 
today's  caaualty  list.  And.  sad  to  say. 
little  that  tre  are  doing  now  will  truly 
help  Africfi  prepare  for  tomorrow.  I 
fear  that  ^le  will  be  back  here  10  years 
from  now  {providing  more  emergency 
food  relief  to  help  these  same  people 
cope  with  ttie  next  famine. 

Mr.  President,  the  relief  that  we  pro- 
vide today  ^oves  us  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion toward  addressing  the  immediacy 
of  the  present  African  situation.  This 
bill  provides  $684  million  in  emergency 
relief.  $434  million  more  than  request- 
ed by  the  gdministration.  The  bill  pro- 
vides the  food  aid  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, as  well  as  extremely  important 
nonfood  rdief  for  the  area.  But  as  im- 
portant asl  it  is  for  this  legislation  to 
pass  quickly.  I  hope  that  it  is  before 
the  Senate  Just  long  enough  to  plant  a 
seed  in  the  minds  of  this  Congress  and 
administration:  a  seed  that  takes 
strong  rooi  to  enable  this  Nation  and 
this  world!  to  dedicate  itself  to  long- 
range  thiming  about  the  problems  in 
Africa  and  in  other  less  developed 
countries. 

A  wise  Chinese  poet  who  lived  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  said: 

If  you  ai^  thinking  a  year  ahead,  sow 
seed.  If  you  are  thinking  ten  yean  ahead, 
plant  a  tree.  If  you  are  thinking  one  hun- 
dred years  ahead,  educate  the  people.  By 
sowing  seed  once,  you  will  harvest  once.  By 
planting  a  tree,  you  will  harvest  tenfold.  By 
educating  the  people  you  will  harvest  one 
hundredfolii 

There  is  certainly  a  message  here. 
We  cannot  continue  to  simply  offer 
emergenc]^  food  aid  for  today.  We 
must  also  plan  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

This  wUe  poet  speaks  of  education, 
economic  development,  and  agricultur- 
al development  as  kesw  to  growth. 
How  has  ^Africa  done  in  these  three 
areas? 

Mr.  Pr^ident.  education  is  clearly 
central,  we  in  America  have  always 
believed  tJ^t  investment  in  our  people 
is  the  key, to  our  future  growth.  So  do 
many  key  African  leaders.  But,  Mr. 
President.!  the  population  of  Africa  is 
now  531  million,  up  from  275  million 
in  1960.  Biy  the  year  2000,  the  popula- 
tion is  projected  to  be  855  million,  and 
by  2020,  1^4  billion.  At  present,  59  per- 
cent of  Africa  is  illiterate:  how  can 
Africa  build  enough  schools  to  over- 
come illlt^«cy  if  the  number  of  people 
nearly  triples  over  the  next  36  years? 

We  all  know  that  part  of  the  solu- 
tion  is   l^ng-term   economic   growth. 


But  will  economic  growth  be  sufficient 
by  Itself  to  solve  Africa's  problems?  In 
low-income  Africa,  where  population 
growth  is  exceeding  3  percent  a  year  in 
many  countries,  economic  growth  be- 
tween 1980  and  1985  will  average  only 
1.7  percent  per  year.  That  means  that 
per  capita  income,  which  is  already 
the  lowest  in  the  world,  is  falling.  It  is 
unlikely  that  growth  will  exceed  3  per- 
cent a  year  in  the  foreseeable  future 
even  with  major  increases  in  invest- 
ment. 

And  what  about  food  production? 
Will  Africa  be  able  to  feed  itself?  Pro- 
duction has  increased  at  only  2  per- 
cent a  year  over  the  past  decade.  And 
in  the  worst  hit  areas,  agricultural 
production  Is  actually  declining  1  per- 
cent a  year.  Overcropping  is  leading  to 
rapid  soil  erosion  which  in  turn  leads 
to  an  expansion  of  the  deserts.  Given 
the  rapid  increase  in  population  in  the 
poorest  sections  of  Africa,  per  capita 
food  production  is  falling  and  wiU 
most  likely  continue  to  fall. 

It  is  no  accident.  Mr.  President,  that 
Africa  is  hungry.  Bad  weather  does 
not  by  itself  explain  this  crisis.  I  wish 
it  were  so  easy.  Population  growth 
cannot  outstrip  agriciiltural  outputfor 
long  without  a  crisis  of  major  propor- 
tions. 

Certainly,  Africa  needs  to  promote 
agricultural  and  economic  develop- 
ment as  well  as  promote  investment  in 
its  people.  But  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient—and humane— wajns  to  increase 
economic  growth  is  by  reducing  the 
alarming  rate  of  population  growth. 
Ultimately,  Africa  should  not  have  to 
be  forced  to  rely  on  billions  of  dollars 
in  charity  to  feed  its  hungry.  Instead 
of  a  continued  outpouring  of  U.S.  food 
aid,  let  us  invest  in  the  future  of  the 
developing  world  by  investing  more  in 
international  family  planning  efforts. 
I  truly  believe  that  in  many  areas,  in- 
cluding Africa,  population  planning  ef- 
forts can  provide  the  best  "bang  for 
the  buck,"  in  terms  of  per  capita  eco- 
nomic growth. 

What  has  been  the  position  of  this 
administration  with  regard  to  interna- 
tional family  planning  activities? 
Rather  than  an  increase  in  invest- 
ment, the  President  has  proposed  a  14- 
percent  cut  in  international  popula- 
tion assistance  programs.  In  addition, 
the  administration  is  currently  hold- 
ing up  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities  and  has  already  defunded 
the  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation.  The  loss  in  funding  will  be 
particularly  felt  in  the  famine-ridden 
regions  of  Africa,  where  IPPF  has 
planned  a  major  expansion  of  the 
minlmiti  family  planning  activities 
now  in  existence.  The  administration 
wants  to  shift  fimds  from  internation- 
al private  organizations  directly  to  for- 
eign governments.  But  in  many  of 
these  countries,  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  population  aid  is  impossible. 


given  the  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries. Our  only  choice  is  to  rely  on 
international  organizations  like  IPPF 
to  promote  family  planning. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
international  population  planning  po- 
sition is  simply  wrongheaded  policy. 
We  need  to  stop  the  administration 
from  taking  these  actions.  Since  we 
are  a  nation  that  advocates  high  moral 
standards,  we  must  seek  out  long-term 
solutions  for  our  fellow  man  abroad. 
Supporting  programs  aimed  at  lower- 
ing the  rates  of  population  growth  in 
less  developed  countries  is  a  central 
component  of  this  endeavor.  I  fully 
agree  that  we  must  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  help  children  who  ate 
now  starving.  But  let  us  also  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  avoid  future 
famines  from  occuiring. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
urgent  supplemental  to  provide  food 
aid  and  nonfood  aid  to  African  coun- 
tries suffering  from  extreme  drought 
and  famine  conditions  is  very  much 
needed  in  order  for  the  United  States 
to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  provide  50 
percent  of  the  emergency  food  aid 
needs  for  sul>-Saharan  Africa. 

PHOVUIOHS  or  UBGBtT  SUPFLBfKirrAL 

This  appropriations  measure  which 
we  are  considering  represents  a  con- 
structive  compromise  between  the 
House-passed  supplemental  and  the 
reconunendations  of  the  distinguished 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Cochkam,  for 
$201  million  in  Public  Law  480  funds. 
This  compromise  was  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Hatfibld.  and  it  provides  a 
comprehensive  emergency  funding 
package  of  food  and  nonfood  aid  total- 
ing $685  million.  This  includes  $285 
million  for  Public  Law  480  title  n— in- 
cluding such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
inland  transportation:  $225  million  for 
an  emergency  reserve:  and  $175  mil- 
lion in  nonfood  aid.  The  authorization 
for  this  $175  million  for  disaster  relief 
and  refugee  assistance  was  considered 
and  passed  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  very 
positive  features  in  this  supplemental: 
The  reserve  and  nonfood  aid  fimds  can 
be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1986,  if 
not  utilized  this  fiscal  year.  The  Sena- 
tor from  ig>nia«  believes  that  this  rep- 
resents a  fiscally  responsible  ^»>roach 
to  providing  funds  for  African  famine 
relief,  because  it  does  not  force  AID  to 
program  funds  in  a  way  that  might  ul- 
timately be  inefficient  Just  to  utilize 
the  existing  funds.  This  type  of  ap- 
proach provides  essential  flexibility  in 
allowing  the  administration  to  fulfiU 
its  obligations  without  programming 
money  unwisely  Just  to  spend  it. 

HO08B-PASSXD  APTROPRIATIOMS 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  passed 
a  supplemental  containing  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  African  famine  relief.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  other  body  is 
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willing  to  accept  the  Senate  venlcm  of 
this  urgent  supplemental  for  African 
famine  relief  as  a  compromise,  in  lieu 
of  going  to  conference.  This  would  be 
very  helpful  in  expediting  passage  of 
this  essential  funding,  so  that  it  wiU  be 
in  place  before  AID  runs  out  of 
money.  If  both  Houses  of  Congress 
pass  this  apiMopriations  bill  today,  we 
will  be  that  much  closer  to  assuring 
that  the  United  States  can  fulfill  its 
commitment  to  providing  food  and 
nonfood  aid  to  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
D.S.  ooimusimoK 

Thus  far,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed more  than  51  percent  of  the 
emergency  food  aid  to  Ehlopla.  Ameri- 
cans are.  by  their  nature,  a  very  gener- 
ous people,  who  wish  to  share  their 
bounty  with  less  fortunate  nations  in 
times  of  need.  Already,  U.S.  citizens 
have  contributed  about  $100  million 
from  private  donations  alone,  this  is  in 
addition  to  the  $450  million  that  the 
XJ&.  Oovemment  has  sent  to  this  part 
of  the  world  in  the  form  of  direct  food 
aid.  We  will  continue  to  do  our  part  as 
the  famine  continues  and  spreads  Into 
other  sub-Saharan  African  countries, 
like  the  Sudan. 

KHoam  wutntK  utuatioii 

For  the  last  2  years,  the  attention  of 
the  entire  world  has  been  f  ocussed  on 
the  continuing  tragedy  of  the  famine 
In  drought-stricken  countries  on  the 
African  Ckmtinent.  TV  news  reports 
have  brought  this  tragic  situation  into 
American  living  rooms  with  an  imme- 
dtecy  and  vividness  that  Is  more  than 
haunting. 

At  least  20  sub-Saharan  African  na- 
tions are  currently  experiencing  seri- 
ous food  shortages,  and  thousands  of 
lives  are  at  risk  as  a  result.  Thousands 
have  alTMMly  perished,  because  of  this 
brought  and  accompanying  famine. 
Thousands  more  suffer  fn»n  severe 
malnutrition  and  related  disease.  More 
than  food  aid  is  needed— medical  sup- 
plies, dothtng  and  shelter  assistance  is 
necessary  as  well. 

umo-iAwa  lOLtmoii 

Mr.  President,  obviously  what  ulti- 
mately needs  to  be  done  in  order  to 
avert  this  type  of  famine  crisis  from 
recurring  in  underdevelc^Md  parts  of 
the  world  Involves  long-Range  agricul- 
tural and  economic  development  poli- 
cies. Unfortimately.  there  is  a  long 
way  to  go  before  progress  is  achieved 
in  this  direction  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  due  to  many  complex  interract- 
Ing  factors. 

It  is  well-known  that  in  Ethiopia,  po- 
litical and  transportation  problems, 
along  with  a  civil  war.  have  hindered 
efforts  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
starving  people  there.  Nonetheless. 
Western  nations  have  come  to  the  aid 
of  these  innocent  people  who  die  dally 
from  lack  of  adequate  food  and  medi- 
cal attention.  The  European  Economic 
Community,  along  with  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  are  committed  to 


sharing  their  food  resources  with 
these  less  fortimate  third  world  coun- 
tries in  times  of  crisis,  but  It  is  desira- 
ble to  prevent  these  crises  from  occur- 
ring at  the  outset.  These  nations  have 
coordinated  their  efforts  in  the  cur- 
rent African  famine  crisis  to  fulfuU 
the  requisite  food  aid  need,  along  with 
other  assistance  in  the  form  of  medi- 
cal and  sheltw  supplies  and  transpor- 
tation. 

COMCLXTDnni  SKMASKII 

Mr.  President,  both  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Damtokth.  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Iffr.  Kdnrc- 
DT,  have  personally  visited  sub-Saha- 
ran African  countries  to  witness  the 
ongoing  tragedy  of  the  famine.  Their 
first-hand  accounts  and  photos  of 
tragedy  after  tragedy,  and  the  toll  in 
human  lives,  make  us  all  a  little  more 
aware  of  the  desperate  situation 
facing  this  put  of  the  world. 

This  urgent  supplemental  for  Afri- 
can famine  relief  is  needed  right  now 
in  Ethiopia,  the  Sudan  and  many 
other  sub-Saharan  African  coimtries. 
We  must  provide  this  food  and  non- 
food aid  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
allow  the  United  States  to  live  up  to 
its  humanitarian  commitments  in 
Africa.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  on 
this  measure  today  and  send  a  bill 
clear  of  amendments  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature  so  that  this  greatly 
needed  funding  for  African  famine 
relief  can  be  programmed  and  on  its 
way  to  the  people  who  are  in  such  des- 
perate need. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  emergency  famine  relief  bill  for 
Africa  will  enable  the  United  SUtes  to 
continue  its  generous  and  responsible 
contribution  to  the  relief  effort. 

There  is  little  need  to  reiterate  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis  facing  Africa. 
We  have  all  seen  the  haunting  televi- 
sion images  of  starving  people,  rotting 
livestock,  and  desolate  fields.  MiUions 
of  lives  hang  in  the  balance.  And  the 
end  to  this  human  tragedy  is  not  yet 
insight. 

Our  Oovemment  and  otu*  people 
have  responded  generously  to  Africa's 
plight.  In  this  fiscal  year  the  United 
States  has  committed  more  than  $500 
million  to  African  relief.  Estimates  are 
that  $100  million  have  been  contribut- 
ed by  the  private  sector.  Thousands  of 
Americans  have  volimteered  their 
time  and  skills  to  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  many  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions iwrtlclpating  in  the  relief  effort. 
Yet  the  continent's  enormous  needs 
continue  to  overwhelm  our  best  inten- 
tions. 

No  one  disputes  the  need  for  in- 
creased aid  for  Africa.  The  focus  of 
the  debate  has  been  on  the  amount  of 
additional  food  assistance  that  the 
United  States  should  provide.  The  lack 
of  reliable  data  makes  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  assess  Africa's  food 
aid  needs  with  any  degree  of  precision. 


Yet  the  price  of  miscalculation  is  high. 
If  we  overestimate  the  need  and  pro- 
vide too  much  food,  we  will  undermine 
local  agriculture  and  reinforce  depend- 
ency. If  we  underestimate  the  need  we 
will  Jeopardize  thousands.  If  not  mil- 
lions, of  lives. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us 
offers  a  reasonable  way  out  of  this 
predicament.  The  level  of  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1985  emergency  food  aid  of 
$285  million  is  based  on  a  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  estimate  of  the 
amotmt  of  food  aid  that  can  be  effec- 
tively delivered  and  absorbed.  The 
emergency  reserve  of  $225  million  pro- 
vided for  in  the  legislation  ensures 
that  additional  resources  wlU  be  avail- 
able should  the  estimate  of  the  conti- 
nent's emergency  food  requirements 
prove  too  low. 

Food  Is  the  continent's  most  fimda- 
mental  need.  But  transport,  basic  agri- 
cultural Inputs,  shelter  materials,  and 
emergency  medical  supplies  are  also 
essential  to  the  relief  effort.  Crowded 
refugee  camps  and  feeding  stations 
have  become  breeding  grounds  for  ma- 
laria and  measles.  Desperately  needed 
shipments  of  food  and  medicine  have 
been  held  up  for  lack  of  fuel  and  vehi- 
cles. Shortages  of  seeds,  tools,  and  fer- 
tilizer have  hindered  planting,  thereby 
perpetuating  the  cycle  of  drought  and 
famine.  The  United  Nations  Office  for 
Emergency  Operations  in  Africa  re- 
cently estimated  that  more  than  $550 
mUlion  is  required  to  meet  these 
urgent  nonfood  needs  over  the  next  10 
months.  Clearly,  most  if  not  all  of  the 
$135  million  which  this  relief  bill 
makes  available  is  going  to  be  needed. 

Finally,  the  bill  before  us  provides 
up  to  $37.5  million  for  emergency  refu- 
gee assistance.  The  onslaught  of 
drought  and  dvil  strife  has  added  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  to  Afri- 
ca's already  enormous  refugee  popula- 
tion. Hundreds  of  thousands  more  wlU 
be  uprooted  if  these  conditions  persist. 
Those  African  governments  that  will- 
ingly harbor  refugees  at  a  time  when 
their  own  people  face  such  severe  dep- 
rivation are  truly  acting  in  a  hiunani- 
tarlan  spirit.  They  deserve  our  help. 

lb.  President.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation will  enable  the  United  States 
to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the  Afri- 
can relief  effort.  Should  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  prove  inadequate, 
however,  I  will  fully  support  a  second 
supplemental  appropriation  for  Afri- 
can relief.  What  is  needed  now  is  quick 
action.  Every  day  that  we  delay,  thou- 
sanOB  of  victims  are  doomed  to  death. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  to  secure  its  speedy 
passage. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  in 
24  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  an 
estimated  150  million  people  face 
hunger  and  the  threat  of  starvation. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  already 
died.  The  dimensions  of  the  crisis  are 


without  lucent  paralleL  The  human 
tragedy,  which  is  almost  beyond  our 
ability  to  I  grasp,  confronts  us  with  a 
presstaig  n^oral  responsibility. 

As  Rork  Lewis  of  the  New  YoriE 
Times,  writing  about  the  African  trag- 
edy, has  ODserved: 

The  flntjeaentlsl  point  for  the  United 
Statea  snd  ^s  friends  ia  that  starvlnt  people 
have  to  be  fed  when  there  Is  abundsnoe 
elsewhere.  iThat  simple  duty  must  ovenride 
all  conaldfikttons  of  blame  for  calamity.  In- 
terest, or  ailtldpated  advantage. 

The  reasai  lies  in  the  purpose  Western  so- 
cieties set  flor  themselves,  to  make  a  decent 
life  possible  for  anybody.  ReganUesi  of 
what  otheV  countries  do  or  fafl  to  do.  It 
would  betriy  the  cmence  for  what  we  can- 
■Ider  Westdm  civlllsatkm  not  to  respond  to 
such  overwhelming  need. 

This  bil^.  the  African  famine  relief 
urgent  supplemental  i4>proprlation. 
HJl.  12391  represents  our  effort  today 
to  meet  that  simple  duty  of  which  Ms. 
Lewis  spoke.  It  appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $28B  million  for  Public  Law  480. 
title  II.  fbod  assistance,  pursuant  to 
the  standing  authorisation  of  up  to  $1 
billion  w^ch  title  n  provides  for 
emergency  food  assistance.  It  further 
appropriate  $137.5  million  authorized 
by  S.  457,  for  disaster  and  health  as- 
sistance—for vaccination  programs  to 
prevent  dr  control  epidemics  among 
people  whose  resistance  to  infection 
has  been  Induced  by  malnutrition;  for 
tents,  blankets,  and  other  kinds  of  the 
most  basii  shelter;  for  the  seeds,  fertil- 
izer, and  Insecticides  needed  for  plant- 
ing this  yiear.  for  water  projects  relat- 
ed to  fanning  and  to  health  and  sani- 
tation; for  Inland  tranqwrtation  when 
necessary  to  prevent  starvation  or 
spoilage.  In  addition,  the  bill  appropri- 
ates $25  ihilllon  for  the  T3S.  Emergen- 
cy Refug^  and  Migration  Assistance 
Fund  and  an  additional  $12.5  million 
for  supplementary  funding  of  critical 
refugee  heeds  arising  out  of  the 
drought. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  effect 
pledged  to  meet  one-half  of  Africa's 
unmet  f  o«d  needs  in  the  present  crisis, 
and  that  explains  our  action  on  HJl. 
1239.  Tht  Importance  of  the  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  overemphasized,  for 
the  legislation  responds  to  a  desperate 
and  tragic  situation.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  loverwhelmlng  reownse  that 
AmericanB  everjrwhere,  men,  women, 
and  children,  have  already  shown  by 
their  coniributlons  to  the  Nation's  pri- 
vate voliintary  organlzatlcHis.  which 
play  suchi  a  critical  role  in  carrying  out 
the  relief  effort.  It  reflects  the  best 
humanitarian  feelings  of  our  people. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  earlier 
this  year]  to  visit  areas  in  Kenya  and 
Mozambi<|ue  afflicted  by  food  short- 
age. I  caimot  think  of  more  urgent  leg- 
islation than  that  which  is  before  us 
today.  The  situation  in  Africa  presents 
a  long-terin  and  short-term  challenge 
to  us.  Amca  is  the  one  continent  in 
the  world  where  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  iood  production  year  to  year 


over  the  last  decade,  at  the  same  time 
that  population  has  increased.  But 
that  long-term  developmental  prob- 
Inn,  which  must  be  addressed,  has 
been  severely  compounded  by  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  drought,  himger, 
and  starvation.  H.R.  1239  Is  o\ir  imme- 
diate response.  I  am  gratified  to  think 
that  our  resi)onse  is  prompt  and  sub- 
stantial, and  that  we  imderstand  what 
is  at  stake  here— the  purpose  Western 
societies  set  for  themselves  to  make  a 
decent  life  possible  for  anyone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bilL 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  final  passage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoKBir],  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  Ii-om  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoRBir],  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Obamii).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  21  Leg.] 
TEA5-98 


Abdnor 

Oore 

Metaenbaum 

Andrews 

Ootton 

MitcheU 

Oninm 

Moynihan 

BUKUS 

OraHley 

MurkowiU 

Bentaen 

Haiktai 

Nickles 

Biden 

Hart 

Nunn 

Btncanun 

Hatch 

Pa^wood 

BMdlwitl 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bradley 

Hawkin* 

Preasler 

Bumpen 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Bunttek 

Henin 

Byrd 

HelDE 

Quayle 

Clikfee 

Helma 

Rlede 

Chiles 

HolUngi 

Rockefeller 

Cocliran 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Coben 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cranifaw 

Johnston 

Sarhanes 

D-Amato 

Kaaaebaum 

Saswr 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Sin&on 

DeConeini 

Kennedy 

Denton 

Kerry 

Specter 

DIzon 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Lasalt 

Biennis 

D(^ 

lieahy 

Stevens 

Domenicl 

Xievin 

Symms 

Durcnberger 

Lone 

Iliiinnafid 

Eadeton 

Lugar 

TriUe 

Eaat 

M.thlM 

Wallop 

E^rani 

Warner 

Bum 

BCatUnsly 

Wekker 

rati 

McCIure 

Wilson 

Gam 

McConnell 

Zorinsky 

Olenn 

Melcher 

NATS-1 

(Mdwater 

NOTVOTINO-1 
Bofcn 

So  the  blU  (H.R.  1239).  as  amended. 
\ras  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  ite 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  mjpointed  Mr.  Hat- 
FiXLO.  Mr.  Stevchs,  Mr.  Cochbam,  Mr. 
Kastsh.  Mr.  Smnns.  Mr.  Iwotnrc.  and 
Bfr.  BoBDiCK  conferees  on  the  put  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presldait.  let  me 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
others  for  their  successful  condusicm 
of  this  particular  legislation.  I  think  it 
is  Important. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated,  there  will  be  no  further 
votes  until  possibly  on  Tuesday.  We 
will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow,  and 
there  will  be  a  pro  forma  on  Friday; 
we  will  not  be  in  session  on  Monday. 

We  do  have  stnne  matters  to  finish 
this  evening.  First  is  a  resolution  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
like  to  offer  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. I  understand  it  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
GARN 

Bfr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immecUate  consideratloiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  derii  read  as  follows: 

A  Soiate  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  com- 
mending Senator  Ovn. 

S.  Rb.  104 

Whereas  Senator  Jake  Oam  wOl  became  a 
pioneer  as  the  first  Senator  to  be  a  cnw 
member  of  the  Space  Shuttle  ChaUenger; 
and 

Whereas  he  wUl  make  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  adentific  community  by  provid- 
ing historic  medical  and  life  adences  data  aa 
a  payload  spedaliit;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Gam  wlU  serve  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  a  non-astro- 
naut can  play  a  vital  role  in  the  space  pro- 
gram; and 
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Whereas  he  will  be  utilizing  the  talenU 
and  experience  accrued  over  many  years  as 
a  pilot;  and 

Whereas  he  will  acquire  first-hand  Imowl- 
edge  of  the  space  shuttle  program  that  will 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  as  he  continues 
Ills  legislative  leadership  role  in  the  space 
program:  and 

Whereas  Senator  Oam  brings  honor  and 
respect  to  himself  and  to  the  United  States 
Senate  with  his  courage.  sIlIU  and  determi- 
nation: so  therefore,  be  it 

Retotved,  That  Senator  Jake  Oam  is 
hereby  commended  for  his  dedication  to  his 
country  and  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  the 
United  States  space  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  wish  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
do. 

UTAH  IS  PaOUD  OP  SXHATOa  GAKll 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose that  every  Junior  Senator  won- 
ders if  there  will  come  a  time  when  he 
will  have  to  admit  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  will  ever  reach  the  heights  at- 
tained by  his  senior  colleague.  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  about 
to  experience  that  moment.  I  do  so 
without  an  ounce  of  resentment,  but 
with  a  wee  bit  of  envy,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride. 

What  a  terrific  year  it  has  been  for 
Utah.  One  of  our  young  women  won 
the  Miss  America  pageant;  one  of 
Utah's  major  universities  won  the 
NCAA  National  Football  Champion- 
ship: and  now.  Senator  Oakh  has 
earned  the  opportunity  to  become  the 
first  public  official  to  fly  onboard  the 
space  shuttle.  I  say  that  he  has  earned 
this  great  opportunity  not  Just  be- 
cause he  has  trained  strenuously  for 
the  last  few  months  in  pre|}aration  for 
this  mission,  but  because  the  interests 
and  activities  of  much  of  his  adult  life 
have  developed  Senator  Garh  into  a 
natural  choice  for  such  an  adventure. 

As  a  young  man.  Senator  Oa>h 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  pilot.  He 
earned  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  was 
responsible  for  flying  patrol  missions 
along  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  coasts  of 
China  and  Korea.  He  went  on  to  serve 
in  the  Utah  Air  National  Guard,  from 
which  he  retired  as  a  colonel.  As  a 
result  of  20  years  of  military  service. 
Senator  Oaui  has  flown  more  than 
10.000  hours. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Jaks  Oami  has  put  his  vast  aviation 
experience  to  good  use.  During  his 
first  2  years  in  the  Senate,  he  was  a 
member  of  what  was  then  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Committee  and  for 
the  past  4  years,  he  has  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  wtiich 
provides  funding  for  NASA  programs. 
With  Senator  Gaiui  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity.  NASA   has   received    neither 


blank  checks  nor  blank  stares.  Senator 
Oami  is  a  frequent  advocate  of 
changes  in  NASA  proposals  and  prior- 
ities. He  has  worked  hard  to  make  sure 
that  America  had  a  strong  space  pro- 
gram that  not  only  explored  this  last 
frontier  but  produced  benefits  to  im- 
prove life  on  Earth.  This,  of  course.  Is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  space  shuttle 
program. 

Another  aspect  of  Senator  Oakh's 
lifelong  preparation  is  one  that  all 
Americans  can  emulate:  His  excellent 
physical  condition.  At  age  52.  Senator 
Oakh  is  in  the  best  shape  of  his  life. 
For  a  couple  of  years  now.  hoping  that 
he  might  someday  have  the  chance  to 
fly  with  the  astronauts  on  the  space 
shuttle.  Jakx  has  meticulously  fol- 
lowed a  regime  of  strict  diet  and  regu- 
lar exercise.  With  the  support  of  his 
family,  friends,  and  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Oami  strived  faithful- 
ly to  ensure  that  if  his  chance  came, 
he  would  be  qualified. 

So  it  was  not  surprising  to  me.  nor 
most  Utahans,  after  NASA  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  invite  civilians 
to  participate  in  some  of  their  mis- 
sions that  they  would  eventually  select 
Senator  Garh.  I  know  of  no  public  of- 
ficial who  is  a  better  example  of  the 
kind  of  experience,  knowledge,  and 
physical  condition  that  one  would 
expect  in  the  first  public  official  to  be 
a  member  of  a  space  shuttle  crew. 

Finally,  as  a  congressional  observer 
onboard  the  ChtUlenger,  Jakx  will 
bring  new  expertise  to  his  responsibil- 
ities in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Why,  some 
have  suggested  that  orbiting  the 
Earth  is  the  ultimate  opportunity  for 
congressional  oversight. 

I  hope  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  Join  with  me  and  all 
Utahans  in  expressing  pride  and  sup- 
port for  this  great  accomplishment  of 
Senator  Garn.  I  also  hope  that  we 
would  remember  him  and  his  fellow 
crew  members  in  our  prayers;  that 
they  might  all  be  returned  safely  to 
Earth  after  a  successful  mission. 

Mi.  President,  I  am  proud  of  my 
senior  Senator.  I  am  happy  to  present 
this  resolution.  I  am  pleased  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  permitting 
me  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

The  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah  [Bfr.  Hatch]  for  offering 
this  resolution. 

SKHATOa  OAMI— SKRATX  SPACS  PIOWXSK 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  Join  my  co- 
leagues  in  applauding  Senator  Oarh 
for  his  dedication  to  the  U.S.  Space 
Program. 

Senator  Garm  was  a  natural  choice 
for  one  of  the  first  civilians  to  be  a 
crew  member  on  a  space  shuttle  mis- 
sion. A  former  Navy  pilot.  Senator 
Garh   has  logged  more  than   10,000 


hours  of  flight  time.  In  addition,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with 
responsibility  for  funding  the  space 
program,  he  has  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  space  shuttle 
program. 

I  know  Senator  Garh  has  taken  a  lot 
of  Joshing  about  his  role  in  this  CTtoZ- 
Unger  mission.  But  the  truth  is.  he  is 
not  only  performing  momentous  medi- 
cal and  life  sciences  experiments,  but 
he  is  also  gaining  authentic  experience 
that  will  enrich  his  knowledge  and 
make  him  the  most  informed  congres- 
sional leader  on  space  issues. 

Senator  Garh  trained  hard,  studied 
hard,  for  this  historic  mission.  All  of 
us  In  the  Senate  wish  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew  a  safe  and  suoccessful 
flight.  And  we  want  him  to  know  we 
are  proud  to  serve  in  the  Senate  with 
him. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  kind  enough  to  say 
earlier  that  he  would  make  a  check 
relative  to  the  status  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Benefit  Program.  I 
wonder  whether  or  not  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  between  then  and  now  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
[Mr.  Pacxwood].  He  Indicates  that  he 
is  awaiting  House  action.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  House  may  be 
having  some  difficulty  getting  togeth- 
er on  a  bill.  He  indicated  he  was  wait- 
ing on  House  action;  he  did  not  have 
any  further  plans;  he  did  not  have  any 
vehicle  available.  I  indicated  to  him 
that  I  would  make  that  announcement 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Who  has  the  floor,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  Indicating. 
as  I  believe  he  did,  that  he  would  at- 
tempt to  find  a  vehicle  for  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  hope  I  did  not 
misunderstand. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  that  I  said  I 
would  speak  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Fiiuuice  Committee  to  see  if 
that  were  possible.  We  have  had  in- 
quiries on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
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that  side  df  the  aisle.  Senator  SPBcm 
has  indicated  he  has  a  strong  interest 
in  a  30-day  extension  or  something 
that  woula  fill  this  gap.  because  It 
does  expire  on  March  31. 

I  am  not  certain  what  the  adminis- 
tration position  may  be.  If  I  indicated 
otherwise,  I  probably  have  to  reserve 
on  that.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
distingulstted  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on 'Finance.  He  indicates  that 
he  Is  awaking  House  action  and  that 
he  would  ibe  happy— he  said  he  had 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  faUed  to  indicate  at  that 
time  the  interest  of  the  minority 
leader  be<iause  I  heard  the  minority 
leader  sptek  on  this  issue  Just  the 
other  day.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  did  not  mean  to  misrepresent 
the  position  that  he  had  taken,  and  I 
am  glad  I  said  what  I  did  because  it 
gave  the  majority  leader  the  opportu- 
nity to  clulfy  his  response  for  the 
Rboord.  I  k«spect  that  response  by  the 
distingiilsked  majority  leader,  but  I  do 
want  to  add  my  own  request  that  we 
try  to  fin4  a  vehicle  to  which  we  can 
offer  an  s^endment.  This  is  a  matter 
that  is  of  great  urgency  in  my  State, 
as  I  indicalted  in  the  statement  which  I 
gave  today  and  to  which  the  distin- 
guished m|Bjority  leader  has  referred. 

I  think  lit  is  a  matter  on  which  we 
need  to  take  action,  and  I  hope  we  can 
find  a  vehicle  because  a  lot  of  people 
throughout  this  country,  and  my 
State  as  I  say,  are  in  urgent  need  of 
some  action  before  Mar^  31.  I  thank 
the  distlntuished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  both  leaders. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  indicate 
to  both  Senators  the  chaindan  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Packwood, 
indicated  [that  he  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  it  further,  and  we  will  try  to  do 
that  next  Iweek. 


FEDERAL  DRUG  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENT  PROTECTION 
ACT  Of  1985 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  fiuther 
considera^on  of  S.  630,  a  Federal  Drug 
Law  Enfbrcement  Agent  Protection 
Act  of  lois.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  RRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  omection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
willrepo! 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  biU  (S.  630)  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  rewards  to  Individuals  ivovlding  infonna- 
tion  leadlEC  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
persons  gilllty  of  killing  or  kidnapping  a 
Federal  drag  law  enforcement  agent. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill.   , 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  troxa  Florida  is  recognized. 


Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  provides  a  reward  of  $100,000  in 
seised  drug  assets  for  information 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  anyone 
who  kills  or  kldni4>s  a  Federal  drug  en- 
forcement agent. 

I  am  calling  this  the  Camarena 
Reward.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Enri- 
que Camarena.  the  brave  drug  en- 
forcement agent  who  gave  his  life  in 
the  war  against  illegal  narcotics  in 
Mexico  last  month. 

It  is  too  late  for  Enrique  Camarena. 
But  that  does  not  mean  we  shotild  not 
protect  our  men  in  the  field. 

Very  often,  those  involved  in  these 
heinous  crimes  are  merely  acting  on 
orders  from  the  drug  kingpins.  Those 
who  may  be  in  on  the  arrangements 
are  often  poor  and.  frankly,  not  neces- 
sarily loyal.  We  should  let  the  word  go 
out  around  the  world  to  those  who 
have  designs  on  the  lives  of  UJS.  drug 
enforcement  agents: 

"If  you  touch  one  of  our  people, 
your  underlings  will  be  given  100.000 
United  States  dollars  to  lead  the  au- 
thorities to  you." 

The  money  for  the  Camarena 
Reward  wiU  come  from  the  assets  for- 
feiture fimd,  set  up  last  year  under 
the  CiHnprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act. 

Jack  Lawn,  the  incoming  Director  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, told  me  last  week  that  this  legis- 
lation "would  certainly  verbalize  the 
message  that  drug  eiiforcement  per- 
sonnel are  important,  and  that  people 
of  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate 
attacks  against  our  people." 

This  legislation  provides  poetic  Jus- 
tice—as the  drug  traffickers'  money  is 
plowed  back  into  law  enforcement.  It 
is  also  common  sense.  It  will  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  one  cent. 

This  is  a  good  idea  and  an  incentive 
all  around.  It  is  also  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  courageous  Enri- 
que-Camarena. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for 
working  out  consideration  of  this  bill 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  630 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
ttepresentaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Drug  Law 
Enforcement  Agent  Protection  Act  of  198S." 

Sac.  2.  Section  (e)  of  section  511  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)) 
isammdedby— 

(1)  inserting  after  "(e)"  the  following: 
"(1)"; 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and 
(D).  respectively:  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  matter  following  sub- 
paragraph (D),  as  redesignated,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ^ 


"(2KA)  The  proceeds  from  any  sale  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  any 
mimeys  forfeited  under  this  title  shall  be 
used  to  pay— 

"(i)  all  property  expenses  of  the  proceed- 
ings for  forfeiture  and  sale  including  ex- 
penses of  seizure,  maintenance  of  custody, 
advertl^ng.  and  court  costs:  and 

"(11)  awards  of  up  to  $100,000  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  provides  original  infoimation 
which  leads  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a 
person  who  Idlls  or  kidnaps  a  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  agent. 
Any  award  paid  for  information  concerning 
the  iLilling  or  kidnaping  of  a  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  agent,  as  provided  in 
dauae  (ii),  shall  be  paid  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  OeneraL 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  shall  forward 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for 
deposit  in  aocotdance  with  section  524(c)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  any  amounU  of 
such  moneys  and  proceeds  remaining  after 
payment  of  the  expenses  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).". 

Sir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da for  calling  this  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  thank  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  for  clearing  it  for  immediate 
action.  It  is  important.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  beoi  able  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  Florida. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REIFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  f  rmn  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Ccmmiittee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  a  treaty. 

(The  n<»ninations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACnVITIES 
IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY— B4ESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM-28 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  acoMupany- 
ing  report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congnxs  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  V  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
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for  Flacal  Tew  1979  (Public  Law  95- 
436).  I  am  transmitting  the  Admlnla- 
tration'*  annual  report  on  internation- 
al activities  in  the  fields  of  sdenoe  and 
technology  for  Fiscal  Tear  1984.  The 
report  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  cooperation  with 
other  relevant  agencies,  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

This  Administration  has  recognised 
from  the  outset  that  the  achievement 
of  our  most  essential  national  goals- 
enhanced  national  security.  Increased 
industrial  competitiveness,  better 
health  and  quality  of  life  for  all  our 
citiaens— depends  upon  a  strong  and 
vital  science  and  technology  enter- 
prise. In  view  of  the  impressive  scien- 
tific and  technological  capabilities  of 
many  other  countries,  we  are  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  importance  of  inter- 
national cooperation  as  a  means  of 
augmenting  our  strengths  in  these 
areas.  The  generation  of  new  knowl- 
edge and  progress  In  technology  offer 
benefits  to  all  nations  committed  to 
realistic  and  sustained  economic 
growth.  Indeed,  the  future  of  the 
world  depends  largely  on  science,  tech- 
nology, and  the  willingness  of  nations 
to  marshal  their  greatest  resources- 
human  creativity  and  talent— to  work 
together  to  solve  the  problems  that 
challenge  mankind.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  determined  to  help  make 
that  future  a  bright  one. 

Substantial  efforts  were  made 
during  1984  to  implement  the  titie  V 
legislation.  In  June.  Secretary  of  State 
Shults  addressed  a  message  to  all  our 
embassies  abroad  stressing  the  central 
Importance  of  science  and  technology 
as  a  critical  element  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  September,  he  followed  that 
with  a  request  for  detailed  descrip- 
timts  of  each  mission's  specific  plans 
to  better  integrate  science  and  tech- 
nology into  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs. 

Consistent  with  our  foreign  policy 
objectives,  we  continue  to  emphasise 
govemment-to-govemment  scientific 
cooperathm  in  our  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral relations.  In  particular,  foster- 
ing our  cooperative  relationships  with 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  with 
Japan  and  other  democratic  nations  of 
the  Padflc  Basin,  with  India  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  with 
friends  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

During  1984.  we  continued  to  partici- 
pate in  several  cooperative  scientific 
projects  agreed  upon  at  the  Williams- 
burg Economic  Summit  in  June  1983 
and  endorsed  at  the  London  Economic 
Summit  in  Jime  1984.  As  in  the  past 
years,  we  stressed  the  ability  of  coop- 
erative efforts  in  science  and  technolo- 
gy to  titi>iw»»  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary strmgth  of  the  Western  Alliance. 
We  continue  to  support  the  NATO  Sci- 
ence Committee's  activities  to  stimu- 
late collaborative  research  in  signifi- 


cant frontier  fields  of  science  and  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  among 
member  countries  of  their  most  pnmi- 
ising  young  scientists  and  engineers. 
The  importance  the  United  States 
places  on  the  NATO  Science  Commit- 
tee was  highlighted  last  Spring  when 
we  hosted  the  Committee's  meeting  in 
Washington. 

During  1984.  we  continue  to  review 
oiu-  science  and  technology  relation- 
ship with  Japan.  The  U.S.-Japan  Advi- 
sory Commission  sutailtted  a  report  to 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  and  me  enti- 
tied  "Challenges  and  Opportimlties  in 
United  SUtes-Japan  ReUtions."  It 
suggested  in  particular  that  ".  .  .  the 
time  has  come  for  a  high-level  review 
to  determine  possible  improvements 
and  new  directions  for  mutually  bene- 
ficial cooperation."  Such  review  was 
launched  in  April,  and  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  highlight  its  conclusions  in  my 
message  accompanying  next  year's 
•ntie  V  report. 

Last  January,  we  reviewed  the  range 
of  activities  that  have  been  carried  out 
diuing  the  first  five  years  of  our  Bilat- 
eral Cooperative  Agreement  in  Science 
and  Technology  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  took  particular 
pleasure  in  extending  thHt  agreement 
for  five  more  years.  Cooperative  re- 
search is  now  being  conducted  under 
twenty-three  separate  protocols  within 
the  broad  auspices  of  that  agreement, 
and  accords  in  several  new  areas,  in- 
cluding fossil  energy,  and  space  coop- 
eration, vn  in  the  final  stages  of  nego- 
tiation. 

Significant  strides  were  made  in  the 
special  cooperative  programs  with 
India— in  health,  agrculture,  and  mon- 
soon research— that  emerged  from  my 
discussions  with  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  in  July  1982.  The  government 
of  India  continues  its  support  of  these 
initiatives  under  the  new  leadership  of 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

Special  reference  must  be  made  to 
our  bilateral  science  and  technology 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
past  reports.  I  have  stressed  that  coop- 
eration with  that  country  depends 
upon  steps  taken  by  its  government  to 
ccmiply  with  recognized  standards  of 
international  behavior.  WhUe  that  be- 
havior is  often  far  from  constructive.  I 
have  approved  during  1984  renewed 
cooperative  efforts  in  carefully  select- 
ed areas  such  as  agriculture,  health, 
and  environmental  protection  and 
safety,  that  recognize  complementary 
strengths  and  ensure  mutual  benefits. 
I  took  this  action  to  convince  Soviet 
officials  of  our  desire  for  peace  and 
our  willingness  to  explore  whatever 
roads  might  be  open  to  take  us  there 
together. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  impor- 
tant opportunities  to  address  science 
and  technology  issues  within  the  tech- 
nical agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
system,  but  such  opportunities  should 
be  pursued  only  where  there  are  real- 


istic expectations  of  shared  benefit 
and  success.  Where  success  proves 
beyond  our  grasp,  we  must  reevaluate 
oiu*  position  and  find  more  effective 
alternatives.  Such  is  the  case  wiUi  our 
pwticlpation  in  UNESCO.  I  sUted  at 
the  end  of  1983  our  Intention  to  with- 
draw from  that  agency  should  accepta- 
ble reforms  not  be  undertaken  within 
a  year.  That  period  expired  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984.  and  we  have  withdrawn 
as  planned.  Despite  U.S.  withdrawal, 
we  remain  cmnmltted  to  the  belief 
that  genuine  reform  of  UNESCO  is  a 
worthwhile  goal,  and  in  the  coming 
year,  we  will  work  with  all  coimtries. 
individuals,  and  private  organizations 
who  seek  improvement  in  UNESCO  to 
achieve  that  piupose.  When  UNESCO 
returns  to  its  original  mission  and 
principles,  we  will  rejoin  UNESCO  and 
participate  in  the  fuU  range  of  its  mul- 
tilateral scientific  programs. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  stress  again 
the  importance  of  cooperative  scientif- 
ic and  technological  arrangements  in 
our  assistance  to  developing  countries. 
On  November  22,  1984,  in  an  address 
to  members  of  an  international  asso- 
ciation for  research  and  development 
in  nuclear  energy.  His  Holiness  John 
Paul  II  emphasized  the  importance  he 
perceives  In  such  arrangements.  "Co- 
operation In  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  not  only  for  contributing  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  pe(v>le.  but  also  of 
fostering  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
every  person." 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  a 
role  for  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation in  international  affairs,  and 
we  will  pursue  this  goal  to  the  benefit 
of  all  nations  willing  to  Join  us. 

ROHALD  RCAOAH. 

Ths  WHm  House  March  20, 19S5. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  20. 
1985.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bUl. 
without  amendment: 

&  693.  An  set  to  provide  that  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commlasion  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  ■ball  rotate  between 
memben  appointed  from  the  House  of  R«p- 
rewntatlvea  and  members  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
SmoLLSS  BILL  siomD 

At  12:22  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  592.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
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Cooperatloni  In  Europe  shall  rotate  between 
membors  aptminted  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives |  and  memben  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  putposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequentiy 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thuricohd]. 

At  2:39  S>.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  l^presentativea,  delivered  by 
Ms.  GoetK  one  of  its  reading  derics, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  foUowvig  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

Hit.  1085;  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Anadromoua  Fish 
Consenrattoh  Act  during  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987,  and  IMW. 

The  mefsage  also  announced  that 
pursuant  ^  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  of  Pu»Uc  Law  92-484.  the  Speaker 
appoints  apt  majority  members  of  the 
Technologic  Assessment  Board  the  fol- 
lowing Mteibers  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mn  Udall,  Mr.  Bboww  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Dnrcaix. 

The  massage  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  Public  Law  85-874.  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  0f  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  John  f .  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Tans,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  16. 
United  States  Code,  section  715a.  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Migratory  [Bird  Conservation  Ccmunis- 
sion  the  f  ollowtaig  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Dmonx  and 
Mr.  CoHTxt 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  PubUc  Law  93-642.  the 
;>polnts  as  members  of  the 
iTrustees  of  the  Harry  S. 
wlarshlp  Foundation  the 
[embers  on  the  part  of  the 
,  Skkltoh  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
also  announced  that 
the  provlsims  of  section 
2501  of  titie  44  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  the  SpMker  v^ 
points  Mrs.  Booos  as  a  member  of  the 
National  historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission  on  the  part  of 
the  House, 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  453  of  the  96th  Congress, 
as  amendeo.  the  dudrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  {Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U  A  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  for  the  year  1985  the 
following  tiCembers  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  ISx.  Biagoi.  Mr.  Dtsoh,  Mr. 
Smnna,  a}d  Mr.  Joms  of  North  Caro- 
lina (ex  oflicio). 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  anoints 
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as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  UJS.  Coast  Gaurd  Academy  for  the 
year  1985  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Stdoos.  Mr. 
'BxKom,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina  (ex  officio). 


BCEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  biU  was  held  at  the 
desk  by  unanimous  consent  pending 
further  disposition: 

HJt.  1035.  An  act  to  authorize  vpropria- 
ti<ms  to  carry  out  the  Anadromoua  Fish 
Conservation  Act  during  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987,  and  1988. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The    Secretary    reported    that    on 
today.  March  20.  1985.  she  has  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  593.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  shall  rotate  between 
manben  appointed  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
reflentatives  and  memben  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMSCUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-677.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Representative  of  Psnama 
Canal  Affain  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tioos  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  for  fiscal  yean  1986  and 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BC-678.  A  communication  fitxn  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorise  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services. 

EC-679.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  actuarial  valuation  report 
on  the  status  of  the  military  retirement 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-680.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  major  de- 
fense progrsms  whose  cost  has  incressed  by 
more  than  15%  over  the  December  1983 
tMseline;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-681.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  punuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  financial  condition  and  operating  re- 
sults of  the  Working  (Capital  Funds  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Siq>tember  30,  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Anned  Services. 

EC-683.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  approve  certain 
regulations  governing  excepted  service  tech- 
nicians of  the  National  Guard;  to  the  C^om- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-683.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 


trsnsmltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  notice  of 
terminaUiMi  be  given  30  days  in  sdvanoe  to 
certain  National  Guard  technicians:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servioes. 

EC-684.  A  commimication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
more  equitable  treatment  for  certain  surviv- 
ing spouses  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-685.  A  communication  from  tlie  Gen- 
ersl  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Maiugement  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  snd 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-686.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursusnt  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Deboitures  Not  Serving  Purposes  HUD  In- 
tended—Legislative Changes  Could  Help  In- 
crease Effectiveness  snd  Iflnimiiie  Interest 
Costs";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urtan  Affairs. 

EC-687.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law, 
ovies  of  budget  requests  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  the  Department; 
to  the  Committee  on  (Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-688.  A  OMnmunicatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legiSlatkm  to  authorise  sppro- 
priations  for  implementation  of  the  Nation- 
al Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  snd  Transportatkm. 

EC-689.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  AMTRAK  traumitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  internal  performance 
evaluations  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee (m  CJommeroe,  Sdenoe.  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-690.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislaticm  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Climate  Propam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Conmierce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-691.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
snt  Secretsry  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursusnt  to  law,  a  m*ort  on  a  proposed  con- 
tract with  the  Central  Utah  Water  Conser- 
vancy District,  Bnmeville  Unit,  Central 
Utah  Project,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-693.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursusnt  to  law, 
the  EIA  Annual  Report  for  1984;  to  the 
Cfnnmittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-693.  A  communication  from  ttie  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Federal  Register 
notices  required  prior  to  entering  into 
sgreements  with  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Envlroimient  snd  Public  Works. 

EC-694.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commisri«m 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  yean 
1986  and  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment snd  Puldic  Works. 

EC-695.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Department  of  Defense  report 
required  under  the  Architectural  Bsrrienc. 
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Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Envtronment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-4M.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise  appro- 
IHiatloos  for  fiscal  years  19M  and  1»87:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-49T.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
aging Director  for  Administration.  Federal 
Labor  RelatiOQS  Authority,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Authority's  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  report:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-498.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  recortto:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-4M.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
woman of  the  Personnel  Appeals  Board. 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal  year  19M  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-700.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Authority's  19M  Freedom 
of  Information  report:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-701.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  U.8.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  lM7-M-«9-»0:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-703.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corp.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Cmporatlon's  19M  Freedom  of 
Information  report:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-703.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  final  regulations  for  formu- 
la grants— local  educational  agettdes  and 
Tribal  schools.  Indian-controlled  schools,  es- 
tablishment of  Indian-controlled  schools, 
enrichment  projects,  and  Indian  fellowship 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-704.  A  conununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-705.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals as  of  March  I,  IMS:  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  the  Budget, 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  Armed 
Services.  Select  Indian  Affairs,  Small  Busi- 
ness. Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  Judiciary,  Finance,  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Oovemmental  Affairs,  and  Veter- 
ans'Affairs. 

EC-706.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  19M: 
to  the  Committee  on  BanlUng,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-707.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Url»n  Development 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  HUD-FHA  Insuring  authorities, 
authorise  funding  for  certain  programs,  and 
amend  certain  existing  authorities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


EC-708.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  transaction  of  the  Bank  involv- 
ing exports  to  Indonesia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-709.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  earthquake  haautls  reduction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and 
Tranqwrtation. 

EC-710.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made  to 
convert  certain  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  performance  under  contract;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-711.  A  communication  from  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  pro- 
posed contract  with  the  Tuma  County 
Water  Users'  Assoc.,  Valley  Division,  Yuma 
Project,  Arizona:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-713.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  request  for  a 
loan  by  Elslnore  Valley  Municipal  Water 
District,  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-713.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  services  nec- 
essary to  the  nonperformlng  arts  functions 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI^ 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-107.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

"Rksolutioii 

"Whereas,  High  Interest  rates,  low  prices 
for  farm  goods,  credit  policies,  decreasing 
land  values,  and  changes  in  international 
trade  brought  about  by  the  strong  dollar 
have  combined  to  create  a  gentiine  crisis  for 
this  country's  farmers:  and 

"Whereas,  This  crisis  has  driven  them  off 
the  farm  in  Increasing  numbers  causing  a 
key  element  of  America's  heritage  to  disap- 
pear. Moreover,  the  financial  problems 
facing  the  agricultural  community  extend 
throughout  our  state  and  our  country's 
economy  to  include  businesses  concerned 
with  transportation,  hanking,  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  Implements,  and  related  indus- 
tries, ss  well  as  farm  credit  institutions 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  Michigan's 
economy  and  must  remain  viable  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  farmers  as  well  as  rural  com- 
munities that  depend  upon  them;  and 

"Whereas.  Federal  programs  are  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  punle  which  determines 
the  fate  of  America's  farms,  and  are  pres- 
ently under  consideration  for  cuts  or  elimi- 
nation: and 

"Whereas.  This  crisis  and  the  overall 
changes  In  the  structure  of  agriculture  may 
have  an  impact  on  the  future  direction  of 
Michigan's  efforts  to  foster  food  processing 
enterprises  and  counteract  water  diversion. 


The  effect  of  farm  problems  on  providing 
social  ser^ces  in  rural  communities  will  be 
of  growing  importance  to  state  government 
and  there  Is  a  strong  need  for  information 
in  aU  of  these  interrelated  areas:  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Retolvtd  by  the  Senate,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  thU  legislative  body  hereby  memori- 
alize the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  work  for  long-term,  viable 
solutions  to  address  the  current  and  future 
economic  crises  facing  agriculture  and  relat- 
ed businesses:  to  investigate  the  issue  of 
farm  credit;  to  make  available  to  the  states 
information  through  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  to  the  direction 
of  federal  policies  and  planning,  especially 
ss  they  relate  to  food  processing  ai>d  poten- 
tial water  diversion  of  the  Great  Lakes;  to 
enact  a  budget  which  recognizes  the  present 
agriculttve  crisis:  and  to  foster  the  survival 
of  the  fuU-tlme  famUy  farm;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"JtesoJved.  That  we  also  call  upon  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  direct 
the  higher  education  institutions  of  Michi- 
gan, including  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  and  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  gather  data  regarding  the 
Impact  of  financial  problems  on  agriculture 
generally  and  especially  on  social  services  in 
our  rural  communities  as  well  as  evaluate 
the  current  Mtehigan  Family  Farm  Develop- 
ment Authority  for  additional  methods  to 
assist  beginning  farmers  in  this  state:  and 
be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan." 

POM-108.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

"Hoosi  RnoLonoH  No.  0040 

"Whereas.  The  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  known  as  Amtrak.  serves 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state  of  Kansas;  and 

"Whereas.  Since  1971,  the  number  of  Kan- 
sans  served  by  Amtrak  has  continuously  in- 
creased, and  in  I9M  over  50,700  persons 
used  Amtrak  to  arrive  in  and  depart  from 
points  in  our  state:  and 

"Whereas.  Amtrak  directly  employs  28 
people  with  an  aimual  payroll  of  $735,000 
and  indirectly  supports  the  employment  of 
many  more  citizens  of  this  state  through 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment 
from  their  employers;  and 

"Whereas.  In  1084.  Amtrak  invested 
$107,120  in  this  sUte  in  passenger  facilities; 
and 

"Whereas.  Amtrak  has  continually  im- 
proved the  quality  of  its  service,  iU  financial 
position  and  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried to  the  point  where  it  transported  22 
million  people  in  1984  and  expects  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  transported  by 
2%  to  3%  in  1985:  and 

"Whereas,  The  budget  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 
dent would,  if  enacted,  deprive  Amtrak  of 
the  federal  funding  required  for  its  contin- 
ued existence:  and 

"Whereas,  The  effective  elimination  of 
Amtrak  would  result  in  serious  adverse  eco- 
nomic consequences  to  the  state  of  Kansas 
and  its  citizens  in  terms  of  loss  of  invest- 
ment, loss  of  income  to  equipment  and  sup- 
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Itant  stral*  on  the  Railroad  ReUienent 
System  thmugh  the  loss  of  many  contribu- 
tors to  that,  system:  Now,  therefore. 

"fie  it  ntblved  by  the  Houae  of  ReprtMent- 
ativei  of  the  State  of  Kanaar.  That  we  urge 
Congress  to  provide  sufficient  funding 
through  appropriaticm  of  that  amount  of 
money  nec^sary  to  keep  Amtrak  in  fiscal 
year  1986  in  at  least  ss  sound  a  position 
operationally  and  financially  as  it  had  been 
in  fiscal  year  1985,  thus  providing  that 
Amtrak  can  serve  the  people  of  "'finTiii  and 
the  nation  i  is  it  has  in  the  past;  and 

"fie  it  fxrther  remAvet:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  thi  \  House  of  RepresenUtives  be  di- 
rected to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the!  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  th<  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of 
Tran^Mrtalion  of  the  United  States  and 
each  member  of  the  Kannin  Congressional 
Delegation.?' 

POM-109;  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
.      'H.J.  Rb.  1001 

"Whereai^  the  1st  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  at  its  first  session,  in  both 
Houses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thersof,  adopted  the  following  propo- 
sition to  atnmd  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stages  of  America  in  the  following 
words: 

'"fieso/oetf  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  inj  Congress  sssembled.  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  concurring.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatiires  of 
the  several  states,  ss  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
which  artfcle,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid 
to  all  Intei^  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 
said  Constiltution,  viz.: 

I       "  'Asncu  — 

"  'No  lawj  varying  the  compensation  for 
the  servicea  of  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives shall:  take  effect.  untO  an  election  of 
Representatives  shaU  have  intervened.' 

"Therefose,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of  South 
DakoU  thej  Senate  concurring  therein: 

"Section  1.  That  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  is  :hereby  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  6ute  of  South  Dakota. 

"Section  i.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  Joint  Resolution  be  forward- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  this  State,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
admlnistratbr  of  the  United  States  General 
Services  Adtainistratlon." 

POM-110^  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  tbe  Commonwealth  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

"Resolutioii 

"Whereas,  higher  education  Is  an  invest- 
ment in  theiyouth  of  America:  and 

"Whereasj  the  more  beneflto  we  can  give 
to  the  youne  people  of  America  to  receive  a 
better  education  will  be  returned  a  hundred- 
fold throuni  higher  salaries  and  Increased 
taxes  to  Federal  and  State  coffers;  and 

"Whereas;  it  is  a  known  fact  that  all  of 
the  educational  benefiU  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  bestowed  upon  the  young 


therefore  be  it 

"tteuaved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  goes  on  record  as  opposing  any  cell- 
ing per  year  on  the  amount  of  Federal  as- 
sistance that  a  student  can  receive  for 
higher  education,  and  the  said  Massachu- 
setU  Serutte  is  fiuther  opposed  to  any  limit 
on  families  whose  children  need  guaranteed 
student  loans.  The  thirty  thousand  dollar 
limit  per  family  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  number  of  children  per  family 
unit  or  the  type  of  school  that  the  young 
person  may  desire  to  attend.  This  limit 
tends  to  assist  students  who  attend  SUte 
sponsored  schools  of  higher  education  and 
is  therefore  self  defeating  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  such  llmiUtions;  and 
be  it  further 

"ReMolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 
of  tbe  Smate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  presiding  officers  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts  in  the  Con- 
I  of  the  United  SUtes." 


POM-111.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  SUte  Veterans'  Commission 
opposing  any  further  cute  in  veterans'  pro- 
grams and  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee (m  Veterans'  Affairs. 

POM-112.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Houae  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

HJl.  No.  39 

"Whereas,  Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  is  a 
vital  component  of  the  SUte's  economy  and 
has  provided  gainful  employment  and 
income  for  many  of  the  SUte's  residente; 
and 

"Whereas,  Hawaii's  sugar  producers  are 
among  the  most  productive.  Innovative,  and 
efficient  sugar  producers  worldwide;  and 

"Whereas,  sugar  is  a  widely  produced  com- 
modity and  almost  every  producing  nation 
has  hij^ily  protective  market  mechanisms  to 
support  Ite  domestic  sugar  industry;  and 

"Whereas.  United  States'  sugar  producers 
cannot  economically  compete  in  a  world 
market  wherein  better  than  80  percent  of 
the  sugar  is  either  controlled,  pre-purchased 
or  subsidized:  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  imposition  of  sugar 
import  quotas,  significant  amotmte  of  for- 
ei^  surplus  sugar  are  dumped  in  the  United 
States  which  has  contributed  to  depressed 
sugar  prices;  and 

"Whereas,  the  sugar  price  support  provi- 
sions of  the  1981  Farm  Bill  have  enabled 
U.S.  domestic  sugar  producers  to  continue 
operations  and  have  proven  to  be  acceptable 
to  nearly  everyone:  and 

"Whereas,  the  sugar  program  has  operat- 
ed without  cost  to  the  govenunent,  given 
stability  to  domestic  sugar  prices,  and  as- 
sured consumers  an  adequate  supply  of 
sugar  at  reascmable  prices;  and 

"Whereas,  the  price  supporte  provided  do- 
mestic sugar  in  the  Farm  Bill  as  well  as  the 
Import  quotas  set  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  expire  in  1986;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Farm  Bill  has  worked  well 
in  the  past  and  is  in  the  best  intereste  of  ag- 
ricultural producers  and  consumers 
throu^out  the  United  SUtes  as  well  as  in 
Hawaii;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Thirteenth  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  HawaU.  Regular  Session  of  1985, 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
requested  to  include  sugar  price  support 
provisions  within  ite  1985  Farm  Bill;  and 


"Be  it  further  retolved.  That  certified 
c(H>les  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's  Congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM-113.  A  resolution  sdopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Georgia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

"Semats  Resolutioh  34 

"Whereas,  Article  V  of  the  Constitutlim  of 
the  United  States  authorizes  Congress, 
whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  to  propose  amendmente 
to  the  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas,  the  affairs  of  this  great  coun- 
try have  reached  a  state  where  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  cannot  incur 
long  election  campaigns  every  two  yean 
without  causing  detriment  to  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives receives  a  salary  of  $72.726iW 
for  such  service,  and  yet  a  candidate  for 
such  office  must  spend  from  $500,000.00  to 
$1,000,000.00  in  a  contested  election  for 
such  office:  and 

"Whereas,  the  enormous  expense  of  con- 
gressional elections  and  the  frequency  of 
having  to  run  for  office  are  diaoouraging 
many  talented  and  capable  citizens  from 
seeking  office  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"fiesolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  urge  Congress  to  propose 
an  amendment 'to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  four-year  terms  of 
office  for  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

fie  it  further  resolved,  Tbat  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  appropriate  o^ies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore.  Majority  Leader,  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate:  the  ^waker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  tbe  Speak- 
er Pro  Tempore,  BCaJority  Leader,  and  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  House  Representatives; 
and  the  members  of  the  Georgia  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 


resolution  adopted  by 
SUte  of  Michigan:  to 
Agriculture,  Nutrition. 


tbe 
the 
and 


POM-114.  A 
Senate  of  the 
Committee  on 
Forestry. 

"Skrate  RasoLimoH  No.  S3 

"Whereas,  Agriculture  is  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  is  suffering  from  a  serious  financial 
situation  that  could  affect  the  mtire  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  state;  and 

"Whereas,  Sustained  high  interest  rates, 
declining  land  values,  a  strong  U.8.  dollar, 
reduced  agricultjural  exports,  low  commodi- 
ty prices,  and  successive  yean  of  weather-re- 
lated problems  have  been  major  facton  con- 
tributing to  a  lack  of  profitability  and  grow- 
ing financial  pressure  on  Michigan's  agricul- 
tural industry;  snd 

"Whereas.  Agriculture  and  related  indus- 
tries have  been  estimated  to  directly  con- 
tribute as  much  as  $12  billion  to  tbe  econo- 
my of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  tbat  farm/ 
a^buslness  industry  is  suffering  from  a  se- 
rious financial  situation  that  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  entire  eoMiomic  health  of 
this  sUte;  and 

"Whereas,  The  average  Michigan  farmer 
recorded  a  net  income  loss  of  $1,281  during 
1983  compared  to  the  previous  year,  and  the 
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kvence  UB.  net  farm  Income  dropped  to 
t«.793  which  repreaenU  an  Income  $3,407 
below  the  federal  poverty  level  for  a  famUy 
of  four,  and  thii  trend  contlnuea:  and 

"Wtaereaa.  EconomlsU  and  farm  leaden 
have  pfedicted  that  this  dUenuna  wUl  broad- 
en durtnc  the  immediate  weeka  prior  to  the 
sprint  IMS  plantlns  season  and  into  1986: 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"JtesofDCd  ftv  the  Senate.  That  this  legiaU- 
Uve  body,  deeply  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential of  current  problems  in  sericulture 
developinc  into  a  crisis-like  situatlcm  within 
the  next  twelve  months,  hereby  memorial- 
tees  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Michican 
to  use  the  powers  of  the  executive  branch  In 
workli«  with  the  banking  community,  state 
and  federal  government  imits.  universities, 
and  all  of  agriculture  to  address  this  situa- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

"Jtesottpcd;  That  the  IClchigan  Senate  calls 
upon  the  Governor  to  use  all  the  powers 
available  to  the  executive  branch,  including 
(1)  paying  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
^M.pi«<MMt  >4*^>«'g»"  farmers  in  the  use  of 
dtacretkniary  funds  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  (3)  establishing  adminis- 
trative procedures  to  help  assure  that  prop- 
erty taxes  reflect  the  decrease  in  land 
values.  (3)  that  priority  be  given  to  tax  re- 
funds for  eligible  farmers  and  (4)  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  "hot  line"  to 
assist  farmers  and  direct  them  to  the  appro- 
priate agencies  and  sources  of  assistance: 
and  be  it  further 

"Jtesoived.  That  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  the  United  States  Congress  be  me- 
moriallMd  to  develop  programs  that  help  all 
family  farms  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way 
during  any  change  in  farm  programs;  sup- 
port funding  for  agricultural  research  as  an 
taivesttnent  to  guarantee  future  efficiency; 
assure  that  farm  product  embargoes  are  not 
used  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy;  develop 
trade  poUcies  to  help  farmers  have  access  to 
world  markets  and  not  face  unfair  export 
sutaaldles:  estaUish  a  computer  system  to 
aid  in  forecasting  supply  and  demand  of  ag- 
ricultural products  which  would  greatly 
reduce  uncertainly  and  aid  price  stability: 
and.  enact  federal  legislation  authorising 
the  Oommodity  Credit  Corporation  to  ad- 
vance part  of  the  non-recourse  loan  that 
farmers  receive  for  sealing  grain  to  pay  for 
UMlng  planting  expenses.  This  advance 
could  be  b^w^'Mi  by  local  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilisation Conservation  Service  offices 
which  are  already  In  place,  requiring  no 
extra  funding,  and  would  be  paid  back  at 
the  9  1/S  percent  rate  at  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  receives  money: 
and  be  it  further 

"lUaoived.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Mi>.mgMi,  the  Speaker  and  aerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  RepresenUUves.  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Chairpersons  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  Agri- 
culture Committees,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  members  of  the  Michigan  congressional 
delegation,  and  legistartlve  leaders  of  states 
in  the  midwest." 

FOIC-115.  A  resolution  sdopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Marion,  Ohio  sup- 
porting flrnstr  Bill  S.  318  and  House  Bill 
HJt  7M.  to  continue  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Prowm  for  FT  88  and  beyond;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-118.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
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Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

"RxsoLunoii 

"Whereas,  the  specter  of  the  YalU  agree- 
ment casU  a  dark  shadow  on  the  post  World 
War  11  ERA.  for  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
domination  over  East-Central  Europe  and 
the  de  facto  division  of  Europe  has  led  di- 
rectly to  the  ensuing  East-West  confronU- 
tion  and  the  unresolved  as  yet  struggle  for 
Europe:  and 

"Whereas,  forty  years  after  the  victory 
over  Nasi  Germany,  United  States  troops 
provide  the  shield  protecting  the  security  of 
Western  Europe,  while  Americans  continue 
to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  the  arms  race 
as  an  essential  deterrent  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sive policies;  and 

"Whereas,  consolidation  of  its  domination 
over  Eastern  Europe  has  opened  the  way  for 
the  SovleU  to  press  efforU  to  gain  a  repon- 
derant  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Western 
Europe,  and  for  four  decades  Soviet  policy 
has  consistently  attempted  to  break  up  the 
Atlantic  fi'"*"^  and  drive  a  wedge  between 
the  United  States  and  NATO  countries  and 
thus  to  "Finlandiie"  countries  of  Western 
Europe;  therefore  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  the  MassachusetU  Gener- 
al Court,  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Yalta  Agreement,  hereby 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  a  Joint  resolution  to  repudiate  the  sin- 
ister legacies  of  Yalta.  Soviet  domination 
over  East-Cmtral  Europe  and  the  de  facto 
division  of  Europe:  to  reaffirm  the  right  of 
East-Central  European  nations  to  determine 
their  own  socio-political  system  through  a 
genuine,  democratic  process  free  of  external 
pressures;  and  to  emphasJue  United  States 
support  for  the  concept  of  Western  Europe- 
an unity,  able  to  oppose  effectively  Soviet 
attempU  to  subvert  iU  political  independ- 
ence, and  to  undertake  initiatives  dedgned 
to  engage  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
Econtnnic.  scientific,  cultural  and  eventually 
political  cooperation,  leading  to  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  embracing  them  all  In  an  all- 
European  community  of  free  nations,  thus 
ensuring  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
continent;  and  be  it  further 

"tUxtlved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  buy  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  presiding 
office  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Members  thereof  from  this  common- 
wealth." 


braries  and  Information  Scimce.  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19. 1988; 

Patricia  Barbour,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  U- 
brmries  and  Information  Science,  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19, 1988:  and 

Daniel  W.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  NaUonal  Commission  on  li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19. 1988. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  further 
approve  the  obli|»tion  of  funds  made  avail- 
able by  Public  Law  98-473  for  the  procure- 
ment of  MX  missiles  (Rept.  No.  99-14). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Wsnda  L.  Forbes,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  NaUonal  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  for  a 
term  expiring  July  19. 1988: 

Margaret  Phelan.  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 


INTRODDCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
&  697.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide high  school  graduates  with  technical 
training  In  skills  needed  by  the  Armed 
^roes  In  return  for  a  commitment  for  en- 
listed service  in  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AssKOB): 
a  698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  ex- 
clude from  the  operation  of  such  set  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  age  at  which  individuals 
may  be  hired,  or  discharged  from  employ- 
ment, as  firefighters  and  law  enforcement 
officers  by  States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ijkbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himseU.  Mr.  Mot- 
inHAX,  and  BCr.  LsvnO: 
S.  699.  A  bill  to  provide  a  consolidated  pro- 
gram of  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion which  shall  replace  the  current  ex- 
tended compensation  and  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  700.  A  bill  to  promote  Interstate  com- 
merce by   regulating   the  contractual   ar- 
rangements between  suppliers  and  dealers 
of  office  products,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

S.  701.  A  bill  to  promote  interstate  com- 
merce by  regulating  the  contractual  ar- 
rangemenU  between  <GteUers  and  retailers 
in  the  office  machine  and^eoulpment 
try.  and  for  other  purposes;  to>h^,5gimut- 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  over  amusement  devices:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  703.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands  In  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  to  release  other 
National  Forest  System  lands  for  multiple 
use  management,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hbuh,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  SntPSOM,  Mr. 
LuALT.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Dbitom,  Mr. 
Sracna.  Mr.  McCowibx.  Mr. 
DbCokcimi.  and  Mr.  HxTraLD): 


a  704.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Interdrcuit 
Panel,  and  tut  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  JixUdary. 
By  l^BURDICK 
a  70S.  Aibill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  SUt4s  Code  to  aid  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  famiy  farms;  to  the  Committee  on 
theJu 

By  Mri  PROXMIRB: 
a  706.  A  alU  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr  J  SIMON' 
a  707.  A  iUll  to  amend  ttUe  38.  United 
States  Code:  to  provide  disability  and  death 
allowances,  compensation,  health  care,  and 
other  benef Is  to  veterans  and  tbe  survivors 
of  veterans  ^ho  participated  in  atomic  tests 
or  tbe  occupation  of  Hirosblina  and  Nagasa- 
ki and  suff e|-  from  diseases  that  may  be  at- 
tributable to  ionizing  radiatian:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr;  DxCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CHiLfes.    MiB.    HAWKim.    and    Mr. 
Dnraoii): 
S.  708.  A  Ull  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  permit  certain  enforce- 
ment activity  outside  tbe  lAilted  States  re- 
garding the;  control  of  narcotics,  and  tat 
other  purpc^  to  the  Ocounittee  on  For- 
eign r  " 

STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
.  MoTinHAii): 
f09.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1989  snd  tat  other  purposes:  to 
the  Commitiee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.         I 

By  Mr  J  STAFFORD: 
S.  71(t„A'b0i«uthorixing  appropriations  to 
Df  the  Interior  for  services 
td  the  nonperfwmlng  srts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mri  HAWKINS: 
a  711.  A  till  to  clear  certain  Impediments 
to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  La  Relna  for 
employment  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the 
Committee   ;on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportatkm. 

By  Mr.  NUNN: 
a  713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  <1954  to  provide  tax-exempt  ae- 
counU  for  J^b-training.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.jwnJSON: 
a  713.  A  bfl  to  prohibit  the  interstate  sale 
and  transpottstion  of  drug  paraphernalia; 
to  ttie  Comntfttee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.OLUGAR  (by  request): 
a  714.  A  Ull  to  autlunte  tbe  Director  of 
the  United  States  Informatian  Agency  to 
make  avaOa^e  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  tUe  military  Departments  photo- 
graphs of  mwtary  activities  in  tbe  Republic 
of  Vietnam  lor  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  publishing  military  histories:  to  the 
Committee  oft  Fordgn  Relations. 

By  Mri  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PRTok  and  Mr.  Bancos): 
a  71S.  A  bOl  to  amend  tbe  act  of  May  29. 
1884.  to  grait  SUtes  and  ptdltlcal  subdivi- 
sions grMter  flexibility  In  conducting  in- 
demnity programs  tm  tbe  control  and  eradi- 
cation of  brucellosis  of  domestic  «tiiin«i^ 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cnnmlttee 
on  Agricultute,  Nutrition,  snd  Forestry. 
By  MrTMATTINGLY: 
8.  716.  A  pill  to  expand  and  define  the 
powers  of  b^nks.  to  limit  certatai  brokered 
deposits,  snf  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  op  Banking.  Housing,  snd  Urban 
Affairs.         I 

By  Mr^  EAST  (for  himself  snd  Mr. 
HxuKk): 


S.  717.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years  the 
duty  on  secondary  butyl  chloride:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

a  718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19S4  to  repeal  the  10-percent 
additional  tax  on  distributions  (other  than 
required  distributions)  from  an  individual 
retirement  account:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


By  BIr.  DURENBERGER: 
a  719.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  agri- 
cultural producers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  snd 
Mr.  CoHXH): 
a  730.  A  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
boundary  for  the  Acadia  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  VbK  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By   Mr.   BOREN   (for   himself,   Mr. 

BoscHwnz,    Mr.    Zobihskt,    Mrs. 

KsssoAOM.   Mr.   Pktok.   Mr.   Dar- 

tOBXH.  Bdr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Okasslet, 

Mr.    BOMPXSS,    Mr.    Abdiior.    Mr. 

ExoK,  Mr.  PansLxa.  Mr.  Snots.  Mr. 

Duamxaaa.  Mr.  Nicxlxs.  and  Mr. 

Hbjis): 

a  731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 

Credit  Craporatlon  Charter  Act  regarding 

tbe  export  of  agricultural  onnmodlties;  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition. 

and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  LAZALT  (for  himself  snd  Mr. 
Hkbt): 
a  723.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  national 
forest  system  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  indusion  in  the  National  WOdemess 
Preservation  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources^ 

By  Mr.  BIAT8UNAGA  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Bras.     Mrs.     Hawkihs.     Mr. 
IKOUTX,  Mr.  Sakbanks,  Mr.  Ribglb. 
Mr.     Kbhiibdt.     Mr.     Kbbbt,     Mr. 
iMkBY,  BCr.  Habt,  B£r.  Lbvih,  Mr. 
Pbtob.  Mr.  MoTiiiHAR.  Mr.  Snaa. 
Mr.  HoLLnrcs.  Mr.  Weickbb.  and  Mr. 
SmoM): 
a  723.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  paymoit 
for  occupational  therapy  services  under  part 
B  of  the  Medicare  Program;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Finance.     

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Ribglb.  and  Mr.  Mothkah):  . 
a  734.  A  bOl  to  provide  that  certain  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  be  excluded 
from  tbe  Federal  budget  process  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1986. 
and  to  clarify  that  specifications  and  direc- 
tlons  with  respect  to  such  Trust  Funds  may 
not  be  included  in  any  concurrent  resolution 
on  tbe  budget  adopted  with  reia>ect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  such  date;  to  the  Com- 
mittee im  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
tbe  order  of  August  4.  1977.  with  instruc- 
tions that  If  one  committee  reports,  the 
other  committee  has  30  days  of  continuous 
session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Statvobs.    Mr.    Dubehbbkobb,    Mr. 
Bbmtsxr.    Mr.    MiTCHxu,   and   Mr. 
Wabbbb): 
a  728.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  during  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  1988, 
1988,  and  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmoit  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATHIA8: 
a  736.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  complete  the  official 


seal  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sfbc- 

Txa,     Mr.     MomiHAii.     and     Mr. 

RiaoLB): 
a  727,  A  bill  to  clarify  the  appUcaUon  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  to  encourage  cogeneration  activities  by 
gas  utility  holding  company  systems;  to  the 
Committee  an  Banking,  Housing,  snd  Urbsn 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
a  738.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mtry  of  Japa- 
nese telecommunications  products  until 
Japanese  markets  are  open  to  U.S.  telecom- 
mimications  products:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
aj.  Res.  88.  Joint  resoluUon  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  8,  198S  as 
"Natiimal  Osteopathic  Medicine  Week":  to 
the  Cmnmittee  oh  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Wbickbb.  Mr.  Dom,  Mr.  Bbablbt. 

Mr.  HATTiBut.  Mr.  MaxxxaBAUii,  Mr. 

Staptobs,  Mr.  G<»b,  Mr.  Ribglx,  Mr. 

Abdmob.  Mr.  Ahobxws.  Mr.  Glbhw. 

Mr.  BuBDicK.  Mr.  Canxs.  Mr.  Cbam- 

STOK.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Eaolbtob. 

Mr.     HEon.     Mr.     Holuwcs.     Mr. 

UroTTTK.  Mr.  Kbbbt,  Mr.  Lauibbbbbo. 

Mr.  Btxd.  Mr.  Ixaht,  Mr.  iMnm.  Mr. 

Matsuwaoa.    Mr.    Motwihab.    Mr. 

Packwood.  Mr.  EzoM.  Mr.  Pbbsslbb. 

Mr.    Sabbaiibs.    Mr.    Sassbb.    Mr. 

SmoM.  Mr.  ZoanraKT.  Mr.  Habt.  Mr. 

Mathias,  and  Mr.  Habkdi): 
SJ.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  directing 
that  the  Naticmal  Institute  of  Health  and 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
AdministraticRi  receive  full  funding  In  fiscal 
year  1985  for  grants  for  individual  investiga- 
tor-initiated research;  to  the  Committee  on 
^ipropriatlons. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ab- 

DBXws.  Mr.  Abmbibcmk.  Mr.  Bobbm. 

Mr.  Bbadlet.  Mr.  Bdmpbbs.  Mr.  Bob- 

Dicx.  Mr.  Cbafbb.  Mr.  Chubs,  Mr. 

CBAimoH.  BCr.  Evams.  BIr.  Fobo.  BIr. 

Hbfuh.  BIr.  JuHBSiuB.  BIr.  Laxalt. 

BCr.  IfABT,  BIr.  iMnm.  BIr.  Pack- 
wood.  BIr.  Pbtob.  BIr.  Sabsib.  BCr. 

SiBBwis,     BCr.     STims.     snd     BCr. 

Wabbbb): 
SJ.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  7Sth'  Anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  DOLE  (for  BCr.  Humfhbxt  (for 

himself.       BCr.       Gbasslzt.       BCr. 

D'Amato.  BCr.  STims.  BCr.  Tbiblb. 

BCr.    Laxau.   BCr.   Bobcbwrx,   BCr. 

Spbcibb.  BCr.  WnsOB,  BCr.  GBAim. 

Mr.    Thubmohd.    BIr.    Hblms.    BIr. 

McClobb.  BCr.  Chafbb.  BCr.  Gobiob. 

BCr.  MtTBKOwsKi.  BCr.  Daidobth.  BCr. 

DoMKHici.  BCr.  BCaihias.  BCr.  Sdsdh. 

BCr.  HoLUHGS.  BCr.  DtxoB.  BCr.  Bbab- 
lbt. BCr.  Pbtob.  BCr.  Exoh.  BCr.  Zoa- 

nisKT.  BCr.  Pboxmibb.  BCr.  Sassbb, 

BCr.  Pbll.  BCr.  Lautxrbbbg.  and  BCr. 

KBMmoT)): 
aJ.  Res.  91.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate BCarch  31.  1985.  as  "Afghanistan  Day": 
considered  and  passed. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RSOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
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By  Mr.  SIMON: 
&  Ret.  103.  A  reaolution  exprcMlng  the 
aene  of  the  Senate   that  the  President 
■hould  initiate  negotiations  with  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  lonc-tenn 
acreement  on  expanded  trade  in  acricultur- 
al  products:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATCV  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
&  Rea.  104.  A  reaolution  commending  Sen- 
ator Gam:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MATTINOLT: 
S.  Res.   105.  A  resohitlon  to  designate 
March  21.  1M<.  as  "Henry  Oaslan  Flipper 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  JtuUdary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  DuanaBBon 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Lkaht.  Mr.  Cohkm. 
Mr.   Haicb.  Mr.   MinKOWSKi,   Mr. 
HKvr.  Mr.  McCommx.  Mr.  Bbr- 
■m.  Mr.  EaauTOH.  Bfr.  Hoixiim». 
Mr.    Bobs>.    Mr.    OoutwATia.    Mr. 
MoTsnuH.  Mr.  Chatb.  Mr.  Luoak. 
Mr.  WALLor.  IiCr.  BiDm,  Mr.  Nunk, 
and  Mr.  Exoa)): 
a  Rea.  106.  A  resolution  to  commend  U. 
Gen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer  for  exceptionally 
distinguished  service  to  the  United  SUtes  of 
America:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEioarrs  on  xntroduced 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THX7RMOND: 
S.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  pro- 
gnm  to  provide  high  school  graduates 
with  technical  training  in  skills  needed 
by  the  Armed  Forces  in  return  for  a 
commitment  for  enlisted  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Forces. 

MTTTfn  BnjfTiD  aasiavx  taAiiniK  act 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Today.  I  am  re- 
introducing the  SkiUed  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Training  Act.  This  measure  is 
virtuaUy  identical  to  S.  801.  which  I 
qMnaored  in  the  98th  Congress.  While 
that  measure  was  not  acted  upon  last 
session,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Subctmunittee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel held  two  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  testimony  presented  at  those 
hearings  was  highly  supportive  of  S. 
801. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
will  help  reduce  the  shortage  of  skilled 
enlisted  technicians  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  Installing,  operating,  and  main- 
taining the  Increasingly  complex 
weapons  systems  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Studies  indicate  that  through  imple- 
mentati(«  of  this  act.  a  steady  flow  of 
much-needed  technicians  will  be  gen- 
erated for  the  military  at  a  substantial 
savings  over  the  present  system.  This 
proposal  involves  an  imaginative  con- 
cept for  training  enlisted  personnel  in 
technological  skills  through  communi- 
ty, technical,  and  junior  colleges. 

msB  warn  auxbhativx  smr.i.ai)  TaAnmo 


Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
yean,  our  Armed  Forces  have  been 
putting  in  place  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated weaponry.  Our  national  security, 
however,  depends  on  more  than  the 
deployment  of  these  advanced  weap- 
ons systems:  it  demands  a  full  comple- 


ment of  trained,  skilled  technicians 
who  can  install,  operate,  and  maintain 
these  systems. 

A  careful  review  of  the  military 
manpower  situation  reveals  that  there 
are  pressing  needs  for  trained  special- 
ists in  many  areas  in  both  the  Regular 
and  Reserve  Forces.  Parallel  needs  in 
the  Reserve  components  are  much 
greater.  There  are  serious  shortages  in 
many  military  occupation  specialists. 
Including  those  of  electronics  techni- 
cian, builder,  boiler  technician,  avia- 
tion machinist  mate,  tank  systems  me- 
chanic, aerial  survey  sensor  repair- 
man. Jet  propulsion  specialist,  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  trends  indicate  that 
shortages  in  technicians  are  likely  to 
increase  in  the  future.  Long-term  pro- 
jections are  bleak.  Fulfilling  the  man- 
power requirements  of  our  Armed 
Forces  today  requires  recruiting  one 
out  of  every  six  males  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  21.  Because  of  the 
1970's  dip  in  the  birthrate,  by  1990  the 
United  SUtes  will  have  to  recruit  one 
out  of  every  three  males  in  the  age 
category  of  17  to  21.  This. will  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  our  Armed 
Forces  to  accomplish  because  of  the 
competition  for  individuals  from  that 
age  group  on  the  part  of  industry  and 
higher  education.  This  measure  will 
provide  a  significant  incentive  for  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  to  choose  mili- 
tary service  and  ensure  a  steady  flow 
of  technicians  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  view  of  the  budget  crisis,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  cost  savings 
possibilities  of  this  proposal.  This 
point  was  highlighted  last  year  in 
hearings  held  in  both  Iowa  and  South 
Carolina.  In  his  testimony  at  the 
Charleston.  SC  hearings,  which  I 
chaired  last  July.  Col.  Lyle  Darrow,  a 
noted  Alabama  educator  who  is  the 
former  president  of  the  Community 
College  of  the  Air  Force,  cited  specific 
comparative  costs  which  reflected  sub- 
stantial savings. 

oraaATioM  or  the  ntooBAM 
Ut.  President,  this  legislation  will 
provide  the  equivalent  of  a  2-year  col- 
lege scholarship.  Each  military  service 
would  offer  stipends  in  the  fields  of 
technology  that  fill  critical  service 
skill  requirements.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  trainee  would  complete 
basic  training  at  a  military  installa- 
tion, to  be  followed  by  schooling  at  a 
technical  education  center  or  commu- 
nity college  in  courses  required  for  the 
specialization  for  which  the  individual 
enlisted. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  col- 
lege credit,  an  Individual  would  than 
complete  a  regular  tour  on  active  duty, 
or  a  longer  term  of  enlistment  in  a  Re- 
serve component  unit.  The  maximum 
college  training  period  would  be  for  2 
years,  and  the  maximum  stipend 
would  be  for  18  months.  The  trainee 
would  have  the  option  to  be  obligated 


to  active  duty  for  at  least  2  years,  or  to 
a  Reserve  unit  for  6  years. 

This  proposal  provides  the  military 
services  with  a  valid  pay  back  on  their 
educational  investment  through  an  ob- 
ligation after  college  training,  rather 
than  the  military  obligation  preceding 
the  education,  as  the  GI  bill  provides. 
stnacABT 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  several 
leading  military  associations  have  re- 
viewed this  legislation  and  have  en- 
dorsed it.  They  include  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army,  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Air  Force  Association. 
Mr.  President,  in  summary,  this 
training  proposal  will: 

First,  help  solve  a  critical  shortage 
of  technicians  now  being  experienced 
by  our  military  forces; 

Second,  significantly  reduce  the 
costs  of  training  technicians  for  the 
military; 
Third,  improve  military  readiness; 
Fourth,  provide  a  broader  mobiliza- 
tion training  base  for  technical  skills 
for  both  the  military  services  and  pri- 
vate industry; 

Fifth,  tap  and  expand  both  the  al- 
ready-existing lateral  entry  program 
in  the  services  and  the  involvement  of 
our  Nation's  2-year  colleges  in  improv- 
ing military  preparedness  and  national 
productivity: 

Sixth,  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  military  objectives  for  an  electronic 
battlefield  and  a  600-ship  Navy:  and 

Seventh,  greatly  lengthen  the  pro- 
ductivity period  of  technicians  in  the 
military  services. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  30  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives sponsored  this  innovative 
and  vitally  needed  program  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  A  counterpart  to 
my  bill  has  again  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  BnnrarT  of  Florida, 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  con- 
gressional leaders  on  military  affairs. 
As  I  reintroduce  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
today,  I  invite  other  Senators  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  new,  more  cost- 
effective  approach  to  military  speciali- 
zation training. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abohor): 
S.  698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of 
such  act  matters  relating  to  the  age  at 
which  Individuals  may  be  hired,  or  dis- 
charged from  employment,  as  fire- 
fighters and  law  enforcement  officers 
by  States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Lal)or  and 
Human  Resources. 


AOK  DMCa^HATIOW  TK  wMmtmaMt  kCt 

poBuc  SARtr  omens  aiumiiiumts  or  itss 
•  Mr.  BRilDLET.  Mr.  President,  we 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
amends  th^  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment ^  to  allow  States  and  mu- 
nicipalitiefl  the  flexibility  to  determine 
entry  and  I  retirement  ages  for  their 
public  saf My  officers  and  firefighters. 
The  bill  isi  identical  to  legislation  that 
we  introduced  last  year  on  this  sub- 
ject. ^ 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  already 
exempted  from  ADEA  certain  classes 
of  Federal  Government  woricers  who 
regularly  face  unique  mental  and 
physical  demands:  since  1974.  Federal 
firefighteri  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, indu^ling  members  of  the  FBI, 
Secret  Service,  and  Federal  prisons, 
must  retir^  at  age  55.  This  bill  extends 
the  exemption  to  allow  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities to  determine  retirement 
and  entry  ages  for  their  own  public 
safety  offieers  and  firefighters,  just  as 
Congress  Has  done  for  similarly  situat- 
ed Federal  ^employees. 

This  issue  Is  coming  to  a  head  at  this 
time  l)ecaUse  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
.cently  held  in  EEOC  against  Wyoming 
that  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  covers  States  and  politi- 
cal subdlviMons.  A  major  consequence 
of  this  dedsion  was  to  invalidate  the 
laws  of  States  and  local  governments 
which  set  retirement  ages  of  less  than 
70  for  public  safety  officers  and  fire- 
fighters. Needless  to  say,  the  Supreme 
Court  deciiion  has  caused  disarray  in 
the  affect^  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  am  a  strong  propo- 
nent of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act.  This  bill  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  invitation  to  start 
chipping  tsmy  at  those  protections. 
But  older  Americans  have  as  much 
reason  as  anyone  to  insm«  that  those 
who  must  perform  emergency  services 
are  physically  able  to  do  so.  Congress 
has  alread^  determined  that  age  is  a 
significant  factor  in  Job  performance 
for  a  very  select  group  of  occupa- 
tions—Federal firefighters  and  law  en- 
forcement officers.  This  legislation 
does  not  etpand  the  number  of  occu- 
pations to  be  exempted:  it  merely 
offers  SUt«  and  local  governments  the 
option  to  «xempt  these  same  occupa- 
tions regarlUess  of  whether  the  person 
works  for  (he  Federal  Government  or 
a  State  or  local  government. 

This  issue  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion last  year  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Police.  They  have 
asked  for  this  legislative  remedy.  In 
addition,  the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation, National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  National 
Troopers  Coalition,  and  numerous 
other  law  lenf  orcement  orguiizaUons 
have    passM    resolutions   odling   on 


Congress   to   exempt   certain   public 
safety  officers  from  ADEA. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  Issue.  We  need  to 
have  hearings  on  this  issue  this  year 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  need  to  hear 
from  all  affected  parties  so  that  we 
can  develop  an  appropriate  legliOative 
remedy.  As  we  learn  more  about  the 
Issue,  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify 
the  legislation  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public  and  all  affected 
parties.  I  looik.  forward  to  working  with 
my.  colleagues  on  this  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.698 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
R^p  Tfentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrest  attembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  Diacrlmlnation 
in  Employment  Act  Public  Safety  Officers 
Amendmrats  of  1985". 

Saa  2.  Section  4  of  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  623) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (g) 
the  second  time  it  vpears  as  subsection  (h) 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(1)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an  an- 
ployer  which  is  a  SUte,  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  an  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  agency  to  fail  or 
refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  individual 
because  of  such  individual's  age  If  such 
action  is  taken  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  an  individual  as  a  firefighter  or  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer.". 

Sac  3.  Section  11  of  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion In  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C. 
630)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f  (rilowing  new  subsections: 

"(j)  The  term  'firef lifter*  means  an  em- 
ployee the  duties  of  whose  position  are  pri- 
marily to  perform  work  directly  connected 
with  the  control  and  extinguishment  of 
fires  or  the  maintenance  and  use  of  fire- 
fighting  apparatus  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing an  employee  engaged  in  this  activity 
who  is  transferred  to  a  supervisory  or  ad- 
ministrative position. 

"(k)  The  term  'law  enforcement  officer' 
means  an  employee,  the  duties  of  whose  po- 
sition are  primarily  the  investigation,  appre- 
hension, or  detention  of  individuals  suqDect- 
ed  or  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  a  State,  including  an  em- 
ployee engaged  in  this  activity  who  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  supervisory  or  administrative  po- 
sition. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'detention'  includes  the  duties  of— 

"(1)  employees  of  any  penal  institution: 
and 

"(S)  employees  of  any  public  health 
agency  asidgned  to  the  field  service  of  any 
penal  institution: 

whose  duties  in  connection  with  individuals 
in  detention  suspected  or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  criminal  laws  of  a  State 
require  frequent  (as  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate administrative  authority)  direct 
contact  with  these  individuals  in  their  de- 
tention, direction,  supervision,  inspection, 
training,  employment,  care,  transportation, 
or  rehabilitation.". 

Sac.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  cause  of 


action  arising  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967  as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  BTRD: 

S.  699.  A  bill  to  provide  a  consolidat- 
ed program  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  which  shall  re- 
place the  current  extended  compensa- 
tion and  Federal  supplemmtal  com- 
pensation programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Btrd  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Rboord.) 


By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  700.  A  bill  to  promote  interstate 
commerce  by  regulating  the  contrac- 
tual arrangements  between  suppliers 
and  dealers  of  office  products,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

S.  701.  A  bill  to  promote  interstate 
commerce  by  regulating  the  contrac- 
tual arrangements  Iietween  suppliers 
and  retailers  in  the  office  machine  and 
equipment  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  C(Hn- 
merce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
SDrpuaas  ars  aaiAiLXBS  or  omca  paooucis 
Am  nuiniKR 

Mr.  EXON.  Bfr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing two  pieces  of  legislation,  the 
Office  Products  User  Protection  Act 
and  the  Office  Machine  Equipment 
Dealers'  Equity  Act.  which  se^  to  pro- 
vide scnne  relief  from  serious  problems 
our  small  office  equipment  dealers  are 
having  with  manufacturer-suppliers. 

The  Office  Products  User  Proteetimi 
Act  seelcs  to  provide  office  equipment 
dealers  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  supplied  with  spare 
parts  to  service  customers  for  the 
period  of  the  maintenance  agreement 
as  authorized  by  the  dealer  agreement 
or  for  5  years  whichever  is  longer.  In 
those  cases  where  the  manufacturer- 
supplier  fails  to  provide  the  necessary 
spare  parts  as  provided  in  this  bill,  the 
dealer  may  bring  an  action  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  simply  to  assure 
our  smaU  office  equipment  deyers 
that  if  a  manuf  acturer-8un>ller  tenni- 
nates  the  dealer's  contract,  that  dealer 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  service 
equipment  which  he  has  sold  to  his 
customers.  Currently,  dealers  who  are 
terminated  by  their  suppliers  have  no 
way  of  providing  nuiintenanoe  to 
equipment  already  in  service.  As  a 
result,  these  dealers  not  only  lose 
these  current  customers,  but  also  find 
their  business  reputations  so  tarnished 
that  bankruptcy  often  follows.  It  is 
only  equitable,  therefore,  that  dealers 
continue  to  receive  spare  parts  to 
maintain  that  equipment  which  Is  in 
customer  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  I  am 
introducing  is  the  Office  Machine  and 
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Equipment  Dealers  Equity  Act.  This 
bill  seeks  to  provide  office  equipment 
dealers  a  remedy  in  Federal  court  for  a 
range  of  abuses  arising  out  of  the  deal- 
ership agreonent  and  which  the  deal- 
ers are  currently  powerless  to  correct. 
This  particular  bill  has  been  drafted 
and  redrafted  over  several  years  in  an 
effort  to  ultimately  address  the  legiti- 
mate grievances  small  office  equip- 
ment dealers  have  with  their  manufac- 
turer-suppliers which  have  arisen  over 
the  last  15  years.  This  bill  seeks  simply 
to  hold  both  the  dealer  and  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  terms  of  a  dealer  agree- 
ment, written  or  oral,  and  to  act  in 
good  faith  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  dealer  agreement.  In  those  cases 
where  a  dealer  agreement  is  terminat- 
ed and  the  manufacturer-supplier  fails 
to  show  Just  cause,  the  dealer  ulti- 
mately may  bring  an  action  against 
the  manufacturer-supplier  In  Federal 
district  court. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  held  several  hearings  on  this  issue 
over  the  last  5  years.  The  hearing 
record  is  replete  with  manufacturer 
abuses  against  dealers  which  have  ac- 
tually caused  many  reliable  and  well- 
managed  office  equipment  dealerships 
to  go  out  of  business.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  these  dealers  were  terminated 
by  a  manufacturer-supplier  for  no  Just 
cause  after  years  of  effectively  selling 
and  servicing  that  suppUer's  product. 
Such  actims  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer-supplier have  gone  unchal- 
lenged in  the  past  quite  simply  be- 
cause the  dealer  has  had  no  avenue  to 
use  to  seek  an  equitable  remedy.  The 
Office  Machine  and  Equipment  Deal- 
ers' Equity  Act  would  provide  such  an 
avenue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  bills  be  printed  in 
theRBOoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoas.  as  follows: 

8.700 

Be  it  enacted  bv  tite  SenaU  and  Hou$e  of 
KepreeentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed,  Thst  thla 
Act  nuur  be  dted  is  the  "Office  ProducU 
Dter  Protection  Act". 

Sbc.   3.   For   purpoaes  of   this  Act.   the 
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tuna,  saemblcs.  oonstnicts.  creates,  or  ob- 
tains in  any  manner  from  s  manufacturer. 

(4)  "manufacturer"  means  any  person, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  form  of 
buslncM  enteiprlM  engaged  In  the  sale,  con- 
■isnment.  exchange,  or  any  other  form  of 
transfer  of  an  office  product  which  It  manu- 
facturers, assembles,  constructs,  or  creates: 

(5)  "office  product"  or  "product"  means 
any  physical  object  or  ofHce  machine  soft- 
ware which  Is  designed  primarily  for  use  in 
an  office  or  buslneaB  environment  and 
which  has  a  dealer  cost  greater  than  tlOO 
per  Item,  except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude— 

(A)  carpets,  chairs,  couches,  dental  equip- 
ment, desks,  space  dividers,  draperies.  Ught- 
Inc.  or  UghUng  flscures.  medical  equipment, 
plants,  sofas,  stands,  tables,  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  or  textile  products:  or 

(B)  furniture  designed  spedflcaUy  for  In- 
tegrated use  with  office  mafhines; 

(6)  "supplier"  means  a  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  wholesaler  engaged  In  com- 
merce who  enters  Into  a  dealer  agreement 
with  a  dealer  In  order  to  supply  the  dealer 
with  an  office  product  for  sale  or  transfer  to 
an  end-user,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
Include  a  sale  or  transfer  made  ancillary  to 
or  as  part  of  another  transaction:  and 

(7)  "wholesaler"  means  any  person,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  form  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  engaged  In  the  sale,  consign- 
ment, exchange,  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
fer primarily  to  a  dealer  of  an  office  product 
which  It  obtains  from  a  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor. 

TITUE  1— DUTIEB  OF80PPLIER8  AND 
MANT7FACTURKR8 

Sic.  101.  Any  supplier  who  has  entered 
into  a  dealer  agreement  with  a  dealer  shall 
provide  such  dealer,  at  then  current  dealer 
prices,  parts,  supplies,  and  technical  Infor- 
mation for  products  sold  under  such  dealer 
agreement  for  the  longer  of — 

(1)  the  period  of  the  dealer's  existing  cus- 
tomer maintenance  agreonents  which  are 
sold  as  authorised  by  such  dealer  agree- 
ment: or 

(2)  five  years  from  the  date  of  installation 
of  the  product  sold  under  such  dealer  agree- 
ment. 

Sac.  102.  Every  manufacturer  of  office 
producU  shall,  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  last  manufacture  of  a  prod- 
uct model,  continue  to  make  parU  and  sup- 
plies available  to  dealers  at  the  then  current 
dealer  price. 

TITIiE  11— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


&701 


(1)  "dealer"  means  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  form  of  business 
enterprise  resident  In  the  United  States  or 
In  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  oper- 
ating under  the  terms  of  a  dealer  agreement 
and  prtmarOy  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  any  office  product  of  a  supplier  to  an 
end-user  of  such  office  product; 

(2)  "dealer  agreement"  means  any  written 
or  oral  agreement  or  contract  between  any 
supplier  engaged  In  commerce  and  any 
dealer  which  purports  to  fU  the  legal  righU 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  such  agree- 
ment or  contract  for  a  definite  or  Indefinite 
period: 

(3)  "distributor"  means  any  person,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  form  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  engaged  in  the  sale,  consign- 
ment, exchange,  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
fer of  an  office  product  which  It  manufac- 


Ssc.  201.  <a)  A  dealer  may  bring  an  acUon 
against  any  supplier  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
stich  supplier  resides.  Is  found,  or  has  an 
agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  and  shall  recover  the  damages 
sustained  by  the  dealer  and  the  cost  of  such 
action  If  the  court  finds  tluit  such  supplier 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act. 

(b)  An  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  forever  barred  \mless  the 
complaint  Is  filed  wltlUn  three  years  after 
the  right  of  action  first  accrues.  The  action 
of  any  person  under  legal  disability  at  the 
time  the  claim  aocnies  may  be  commenced 
within  one  year  after  the  disability  ceases. 

Sac  202.  No  provision  of  tills  Act  siuOl 
repeal,  modify,  or  supersede,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
RepnaentaHve*  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed,  Tiiat  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Office  Machine 
and  Equipment  Dealers'  Equity  Act". 
usFimiioas 

Sac.  2.  For  purposes  of  tills  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "dealer"  means  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, partnenhip,  or  other  form  of  business 
enterprise  resident  In  the  United  States  or 
In  any  territory  of  the  United  SUtes,  oper- 
ating under  the  terms  of  a  dealer  agreement 
and  primarily  engaged  In  the  business  of 
selling  any  office  product  of  a  suppUer  to  an 
end-user  of  such  office  product: 

(2)  "dealer  agreement"  means  any  written 
or  oral  agreement  or  contract  lietween  any 
suppUer  engaged  In  commerce  and  any 
dealer  wliich  purports  to  fix  the  legal  rights 
and  iiablUties  of  the  parties  to  such  agree- 
ment or  contract  for  a  definite  or  Indefinite 
period: 

(3)  "distributor"  means  any  person,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  form  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  engaged  In  the  sale,  consign- 
ment, exctiange,  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
fer of  an  office  product  which  it  manufac- 
tures, sisrmhlri  constructs,  creates,  or  ob- 
tains In  any  manner  from  a  manufacturer; 

(4)  "good  faith"  means  the  duty  of  each 
party  to  any  dealer  agreement,  and  all  offi- 
cers, employees,  agents,  or  other  reprcsenU- 
tives  of  any  such  party,  to  act  in  a  fair,  equi- 
table manner  toward,  each  other  so  as  to 
provide  each  party  freedom  from  coercion. 
Intimidation,  threats  of  coercion  or  intimi- 
dation, fraud,  or  unconscionable  conduct  by 
the  other  party,  except  that  reasonable  rec- 
ommendation, endorsement,  exposition,  per- 
suasion, urging,  or  argument  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  constitute  lack  of  good  f  aiUi; 

(5)  "manufacturer"  means  any  person, 
corporation,  partnersiiip,  or  other  form  of 
busineas  enterprise  engaged  in  the  sale,  con- 
■ignment.  exchange,  or  any  other  form  of 
transfer  of  an  office  product  which  it  manu- 
facturers, assembles,  constructs,  or  creates: 

(6)  "office  product"  or  "product"  means 
any  physical  object  or  office  machine  soft- 
ware which  U  designed  primarily  for  use  In 
sn  office  or  business  environment  and 
which  tiss  a  dealer  cost  greater  than  $100 
per  Item,  except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude— 

(A)  carpets,  chairs,  couches,  dental  equip- 
ment, desks,  space  dividers,  draperies,  light- 
ing or  lighting  fixtures,  medical  equipment, 
pUnts,  sofas,  stands,  tables,  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  or  textile  products;  or 

(B)  furniture  designed  spedflcaUy  for  in- 
tegrated use  with  of  f  kx  machines; 

(7)  "supplier"  means  a  manufacturer,  dis- 
triliutor,  or  wholesaler  engaged  in  com- 
merce who  enters  Into  a  dealer  agreement 
with  a  dealer  In  order  to  supply  the  dealer 
with  an  office  product  for  sale  or  transfer  to 
an  end-user,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
Indude  a  sale  or  transfer  made  ancillary  to 
or  as  part  of  another  transaction;  and 

(8)  "wholesaler"  means  any  person,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  form  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  engaged  in  the  sale,  consign- 
ment, exchange,  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
fer primarily  to  a  dealer  of  an  office  product 
which  it  obtains  from  a  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor. 
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TITLE  ^—CONTRACTS  BETWEEN 
DEALERS  AND  SDFPUERS 
Bums  or  suFniia 
Sio.  101.  Any  supplier  who  enters  into  a 
dealer  agre^ent  with  a  dealer  shall- 

(1)  act  id  good  faith  In  entering  into  the 
dealer  agreement  with  the  dealer. 

(2)  act  inlgood  faith  bi  performing  or  com- 
plying witb  any  provisioo  of  the  dealer 
agreement;!  and 

(3)  act  in  good  faith  tai  terminating,  can- 
celing, or  pot  renewing  the  dealer  agree- 
ment and.  irhen  applicable,  comply  with  the 
procedures  iset  out  In  title  n  of  this  Act. 

Tm^  U-PROCEDURBB  FOR 
TERMINAIION 

TlllCniATIOII 

Sbc  201.i(a)  A  supplier  may  terminate  a 
dealer  agrennent  which  contains  a  specified 
expiratkm  date  before  sudi  date,  or  termi- 
nate at  an}  time  a  dealer  agreement  which 
does  not  ootitain  a  specified  expiratkm  date, 
by  offering]  the  dealer  Involved  fair  and  rea- 
sonable oogipensaUon  for  the  value  to  the 
dealerstiip  bf  the  dealer  agreement,  taidud- 
Ing  a  reasonable  amount  for  goodwill.  Such 
offer  shall  be  made  in  writing  not  leas  Uian 
sixty  days  before  the  intended  date  of  ter- 
mination, "this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  termin^ion  of  a  dealer  agreement  for 
Just,  good,  ar  significant  cause. 

(b)  A  dealer  agreement  whidi  does  not 
contain  a  specified  expiration  date  or  is  ter- 
minated prior  to  such  date  may  contain  a 
provisfam  rtquiring  the  parties  to  submit  to 
binding  aibitraUon  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of ;  fair  snd  reasonable  nwnpmsa- 
tion  for  the  value  to  the  dealoship  of  the 
dealer  agreement,  induding  a  reasonable 
amount  for  goodwilL  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  provistonj  the  parUes  to  an  existing  dealer 
agreement  ;may  agree  In  writing  to  settle 
their  dispute  regarding  such  compensation 
by  arliitiatton.  Any  such  provision  or  agree- 
ment shalU  be  valid,  irrevocable,  and  en- 
forceable, except  for  any  grounds  that  exist 
at  law  or  la  equity  for  revoeatkm  of  a  con- 
tract. 

(c)  ArbitrikUon  of  such  disputes,  awards  by 
arbitrators  and  confirmation  of  awards  shall 

tiUe  9,  United  States  Code. 
;  that  such  title  is  not  Inoonsist- 
I  section. 

by  an  arbitrator  under  this 
lie  final  and  lilnding  lietween 
the  parties  to  the  ariiltratkm.  but  shaU  have 
no  force  or  effect  on  any  otbCT  person. 

(e)  Notice  of  the  filing  of  any  request  for 
arbitraticm  under  this  section  stiall  lie 
served  upoii  the  supplier  involved,  and  such 
supplier  shkU  not  terminate  or  enf«ce  the 
termination  of  a  dealer  agreement  pending 
the  outconie  of  such  itrm-mmMwt^  The  arbi- 
trator BbaB  award  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  and  t^e  cost  of  the  moceedlng  to  the 
prevailing  party  In  any  arbitration  under 
tbissectionj 

TmJB  m— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

raOCKDTntAL  aaaunsMBiiTs 

Sk;.  301.  (a)  A  dealer  affected  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provlsons  of  this  Act  may  bring 
an  action  for  damages  sustained  by  the 
dealer  and  the  cost  of  the  action  if  the 
dealer  prevails.  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  Stages  In  any  district  in  wtdcta  the 
supplier  resides.  Is  found,  or  has  an  agent 
In  any  sudi  action,  the  supplier  may  assert 
In  defense  that  the  dealer  failed  to  act  in 
good  faith. 

(b>  An  action  arising  out  of  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  shaU  be  fOed  not  later  than 
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three  years  after  the  right  of  action  first  ac- 
crues. The  action  of  any  person  under  legal 
disability  at  the  time  the  claim  accrues  may 
lie  oommenced  within  one  year  after  the  dis- 
aMlity  ceases. 

AIITITKDST  LAWS 

Sbc  302.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
repeal,  modify,  or  supersede,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
8.  702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  to  strength- 
en the  authority  of  the  Consimier 
Product  Safety  Commission  over 
amusement  devices;  to  the  Ckmimittee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

AMUSniKIIT  PAHK  SATETT  ACT  ' 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Amusement 
Park  Safety  Act  of  1985.  Congressman 
Herkt  Wazmah  Joins  me  in  this  effort 
by  Introducing  the  same  bill  on  the 
House  side. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  last 
year  as  a  result  of  an  accident  at  the 
Great  America  Amusement  Park  in 
Oumee.  IL,  which  could  have  been 
prevented  with  proper  infection. 
Since  1981,  the  amusement  pai^  indus- 
try has  been  exempt  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  giving  Jurisdiction  to  the 
States.  Unfortunately,  only  half  the 
States  have  exercised  their  authority 
by  passing  inspection  laws. 

Amusement  park  patrons  should  feel 
safe  while  ridtlng  the  exciting  super- 
loop  or  giant  rollercoaster  or  other 
rides.  As  Consumer  Products  Safety 
Commissioner  Chairwoman  Nancy 
Harvey  Steorts  testified  at  last  faU's 
hearing,  "The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
American  consumer  has  no  way  of 
knowing  the  level  of  safety  on  a  par- 
ticular ride  at  a  particular  location." 

The  bill  provides  for  a  mechanism 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  inspect 
rides  only  if  the  State  does  not  provide 
an  agency  to  undertake  this  task.  The 
CPSC  wUl  have  the  authority  to  send 
investigative  engineers  to  paries  at 
which  a  serious  or  fatal  accident  has 
occurred  even  if  that  State  has  an  in- 
spection program.  Also,  the  legislation 
requires  that  the  discovery  of  any 
stnictural  defect  by  an  amusement 
paA  operation  must  be  reported  to 
the  CPSC.  This  provision  will  provide 
industrywide  information  on  common 
structural  defects  in  amusement  park 
rides. 

Under  the  current  system,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  avoid  another  season  of 
senseless  and  avoidable  accidents.  The 
House  soundly  passed  this  bill  on  Oc- 
tober 2. 1984. 1  look  forward  to  speedy 
passage  by  both  Chambers  before  an- 
other amusement  park  season  passes.* 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  703.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional  Forest   System   lands   in   the 
State  of  Kentucky  for  inclusion  in  the 
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National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  to  release  other  Natioiud 
Forest  System  lands  for  multiple  use 
management,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

wnjnunss  nasiGiiATioa  roa  currr  asba 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Clifty  area  in 
Kentucky's  Daniel  Boone  National 
Forest  by  making  it  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  This  measure  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  several  groups  which  have 
made  the  Clifty  Wilderness  designa- 
tion a  top  priority.  They  include  the 
Cumberland  Chapter  of  the  Sierra 
Club  which  represents  the  Sierra  Club 
members  of  Kentucky,  along  with  the 
Kentucky  Wilderness  Coalition.  It  is 
also  supported  by  the  Kentudcy  De- 
partment of  nsh  and  WDdllfe  Re- 
sources. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Representative  Cbbis  Pkr- 
Knrs  of  Kentucky's  Seventh  District. 
is  introducing  similar  legislaticm  today 
in  the  House. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  reomnmended.  after  its  second  ex- 
tensive Roadless  Area  Review 
Evaluation  [RARE  H].  that  this 
be  designated  as  wfldemess.  The  Clifty 
proposal  comprises  approximately 
12.000  acres  of  the  673,000-aere  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest  in  southeastern 
Kentucky. 

The  roadless  area  studies  under 
RARE  I  and  RARE  n  repttaeai  a 
complete  and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
need  for  this  wilderness  designation. 
However,  the  Clifty  area  is  currently 
in  a  state  of  limbo,  with  its  future  un- 
decided. The  local  residoits  and  the 
communities  involved  deserve  to  have 
the  issue  addressed,  with  all  of  their 
questions  answered. 

My  legislation  also  contains  what 
has  become  known  as  "the  compro- 
mise release"  language,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  conservation  groups 
and  the  UJS.  Forest  Service,  paved  the 
way  for  additions  to  the  wilderness 
system,  totaling  more  than  6.8  million 
acres  iii  the  lower  48  States.  In  the 
last  Congress  alone,  wilderness  bills 
were  enacted  for  20  of  those  States. 

When  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed  the 
Wilderness  Act  on  September  3.  1964. 
the  United  States  became  the  first 
nation  ever  to  set  up  a  system  for  \3m 
recognition  and  preservation  of  its 
scenic  natural  resources. 

Two  years  later.  President  Johnson 
told  Congress,  and  I  quote: 

ConservatiMi  is  ethically  sound.  It  is 
rooted  in  our  love  of  the  land,  our  respect 
for  the  liglite  of  others,  our  devotion  to  the 
rule  of  the  law.  Let  us  proclaim  a  creed  to 
preserve  our  natural  heritage  with  righU 
and  the  duties  to  respect  those  rights:  the 
right  to  clean  water,  and  the  duty  not  to 
pollute  It;  the  right  to  clean  air,  and  the 
duty  not  to  befoul  It;  the  right  to  surround- 
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Ingi  rcaionably  from  from  man-made  usli- 
nen.  and  the  duty  not  to  blight;  the  right  of 
easy  aocen  to  places  of  beauty  and  tranquil- 
ity where  every  family  can  find  recreation 
and  refreshoient:  and  the  duty  to  preserve 
such  places  clean  and  unspoiled:  the  right  to 
enjoy  plants  and  animals  in  their  natural 
habitats,  and  the  duty  not  to  eliminate 
them  from  the  face  of  this  Earth. 

According  to  the  Wilderness  Act. 
units  of  the  wilderness  system  are 
areas  "where  the  Earth  and  its  com- 
munity of  life  are  untrammeled  by 
man.  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor 
who  does  not  remain." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  an  area  than  the  Clifty  area 
and  I  introduce  this  bill  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  make  this  designation  to 
preserve  it  for  future  generations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Hdux.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
SiMFSOif.     Mr.     Laxalt.     Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  DnrroH.  Mr.  Srec- 
na.     Mr.     McConhxll.     Mr. 
DiCoHciHi.  and  Mr.  Hattikld): 
S.  704.  A  blU  to  establish  an  interdr- 
cult  panel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
omaciacmT  tukel  op  thx  xjhtikd  statxs  act 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senators     Hvuif.     Dole.     Simpsow. 
Laxalt,     Hatch.     Dbitoii,     Sracna. 
DeCohcihi.  McCowhell,  and  Hatpibld. 
a  bill  to  establish  an  intercircult  panel 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeal. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  workload  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  dramatically 
increased  over  the  last  20  years.  Each 
year  the  situation  seems  to  become 
more  acute.  At  the  close  of  the  term 
that  ended  in  July  1934  there  were 
more  than  5.100  cases  on  its  docket. 
Currently,  it  is  impossible  to  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  so  many  cases. 

Almost  12  years  ago.  the  Hruska 
Commission  was  established  by  the 
Congress  to  study  the  Federal  appel- 
late system.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  national  court  of  ap- 
peals be  created  to  aid  the  Supreme 
Court  with  its  burgeoning  caseload. 
Over  the  years,  scholars  and  Judicial 
commentators  have  continued  to  sup- 
port this  proposal. 

In  the  98th  Congress.  Senators  Dole 
HBPLiif.  and  I  Introduced  S.  645.  the 
Court  Improvements  Act  of  1983.  Two 
parts  of  that  measure,  title  II.  to  elimi- 
nate most  statutes  which  require  Fed- 
eral courts  to  give  priority  to  certain 
civil  cases,  and  title  IV,  to  create  a 
State  Justice  Institute  to  promote  ex- 
cellence in  the  State  courts,  were  en- 
acted into  law.  TiUe  VI  of  that  biU.  as 
reported  out  of  the  Courts  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  was  almost  identical  'x> 
the  measure  that  I  am  introducing 
today. 

The  Intercircult  Panel  Act  would 
create  an  experimental.  5-year  panel 
to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  certain 
cases  referred  to  it  by  the  Supreme 
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Court.  This  panel  would  have  no  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction.  Composed  of  nine 
Judges  and  four  alternate  Judges,  des- 
ignated by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  from  active  or  senior 
status  circuit  Judges,  the  panel  would 
provide  a  uniform  resolution  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  conflict  on  a  question 
of  law  among  the  various  circuit 
courts  of  appeal.  The  Supreme  Court 
would  retain  the  power  to  overrule  or 
modify  any  decision  of  the  panel  con- 
sistent with  its  constitutional  role  as 
the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has 
been  specifically  endorsed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  has  the  strong  back- 
ing of  other  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Since  no  additional  Judgeships 
are  created,  it  is  a  cost-effective  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  need  for  relief 
from  the  ever-increasing  workload  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Further,  a  sunset 
provision  would  end  the  panel  in  5 
years  unless  expressly  extended  by 
Congress.  Within  that  time.  Congress 
can  determine  whether  the  panel 
should  be  continued. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  necessary  reform. 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  our  Government  has 
been  a  major  contributing  factor  in 
the  progression  of  our  free  society.  We 
recognize  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  strong,  independent  and  viable 
Judiciary  that  has  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people. 

Today  however,  the  foundation  of 
our  Judicial  system  is  being  threatened 
by  an  unprecedented  explosion  of  liti- 
gation. 

The  sheer  number  of  cases  confront- 
ing our  Federal  coiurts  is  staggering 
and  threatens  to  impede  the  thought- 
ful deliberation  which  is  not  only  ex- 
pected of  our  Judicial  officers,  but  is 
fundamental  to  the  soundness  of  our 
Judicial  system. 

Today.  I  rise  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond,  to  co- 
sponsor  legl^tion  to  establish  an  in- 
tercircult panel,  which  will  decide 
cases  referred  to  it  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  panel 
will  be  established  for  an  experimental 
5-year  period,  and  will  be  composed  of 
nine  Judges  and  four  alternate  Judges 
of  the  circuit  courts,  designated  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  panel  is  not  a 
cure-all  for  the  problems  facing  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  but  it  will  provide 
some  relief  for  an  already  overbur- 
dened Supreme  Court. 

In  his  report  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  February  17,  1985, 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  related 
some  rather  staggering  figures.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  1953  term,  there  were 
1,463  cases  on  the  docket.  The  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  65  signed  opin- 
ions in  that  year.  In  the  term  complet- 
ed last^July.  there  were  5,100  cases  on 
the  dMket.  The  Court  rendered  151 


signed  opinions.  Of  those  151  opinions, 
55  were  cases  involving  conflicts 
among  the  circuits.  In  fact.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  stated  that  in  each  of  the 
past  three  terms,  the  Court  decided  an 
average  of  48  cases  involving  conflicts. 
It  is  envisioned  by  the  proponents  of 
the  panel  concept  that  the  panel  will 
decide  cases  where  conflicts  exist 
among  the  circuits.  Unless  modified  or 
overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  deci- 
sions of  the  intercircult  panel  would 
be  binding  on  all  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  proponents  would  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  panel  to  cases 
resolving  conflicts  and  cases  settling 
questions  of  Federal  statutory  inter- 
pretation. This  bill  makes  no  such  dis- 
tinction. Cases  referred  to  the  panel 
would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

There  are  those  who  look  upon  the 
concept  of  the  panel  as  a  foreign,  in- 
vader, others  believe  that  the  panel  is 
simply  unnecessary.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  panel  is  the  only  way 
to  solve  the  problems  facing  our 
courts,  but  I  would  rather  err  on  the 
side  of  trying  and  failing  than  failing 
through  inaction. 

In  the  past.  I  have  been  an  advocate 
of  a  permanent  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. In  the  1970's.  two  independent 
studies  recommended  the  creation  of 
such  a  court  to  provide  relief  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  1971.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  m>pointed  a  seven-member 
study  group  to  review  the  caseload  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  group, 
headed  by  Prof.  Paul  A.  Freund,  rec- 
onunended  that  Congress  establish  a 
seven-member  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

In  1973,  Congress  established  a  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System,  called  the 
Hruska  Commission.  This  Commission 
was  mandated  by  statute  to  study  the 
structure  and  internal  procedures  of 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals 
system.  The  Hruska  Commission  also 
recommended  a  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, although  substantially  different 
from  the  one  recommended  by  the 
Freund  group. 

We  lose  the  value  of  these  studies  if 
we  fail  to  acknowledge  their  recom- 
mendations. The  problem  only  in- 
creases each  year.  When  our  forefa- 
thers esUbllshed  one  Supreme  Court 
and  provided  for  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain,  they  established  a  system  that 
has  served  us  well.  And  it  is  good  that 
any  attempt  to  change  that  system  is 
deliberate  and  well-reasoned.  But  our 
fear  of  change  must  not  hinder  our 
posslblity  of  progress. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  indicated  that 
currently  there  are  758  district  Judges 
and  226  circuit  Judges  authorized,  and 
about  27.000  SUte  court  Judges,  all  de- 
ciding cases  which  potentially  may  be 


subject  tp  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  "Hikt  is  a  total  of  about  28,000 
Judges.  The  Supreme  Court  remains 
unchangell  at  nine. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  nine  Indi- 
viduals t4|  handle  the  caseload  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Oranted. 
there  Is  ilo  method  of  reform  which 
will  enable  the  court  to  hear  all  the 
cases  now' on  the  docket. 

We  havfe  become  a  lltigoiis  society. 
We  look  to  the  courts  to  settle  every 
facet  of  fafuman  relations.  Smne  of  the 
cases  arei  meritorious,  some  contain 
issues  of  national  significance,  many 
are  frivolous.  But  if  we  fall  to  provide 
some  relief,  the  sheer  number  of  cases 
may  one  day  dictate  the  quality  of  Jus- 
tice rendered  in  our  courts. 

The  purpose  of  the  panel  is  not  to 
usurp  thei  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  but  to 
provide  to  auxiliary  fonun  where 
cases  that  otherwise  might  not  be 
heard,  may  have  a  forum. 

This  legislation  establishes  the  panel 
on  an  ejqierimental  basts.  There  is  a 
possibility  the  panel  will  not  be  suc- 
cessf  uL  If  not— we  will  have  learned 
something.  There  is  also  the  possibili- 
ty that  tl|e  panel  will  be  successful.  If 
so— we  tUve  accomplished  something. 
Either  way.  we  gain  from  the  experi- 
ence. Th*  bigger  risk  comes  in  doing 
nothing  aft  all. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supportliv  this  legisliUifm.* 

By  ilr.  BURDICK: 
S.  705.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
United  Spates  Code  to  aid  in  the  reor- 
ganization  of   family   farms:   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PAMItT  PAUt  RKWOAKIXAnOll  ACT 

Mr.  BlJRDICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
face  the  very  immediate  problem  of 
getting  the  1985  crop  into  the  ground. 
Congressional  efforts  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  f  aUed  on  a  Presiden- 
tial veto.  In  view  of  that,  this  legisla- 
tion is  n«eded  as  a  last  chance  effort 
to  save  f ainily  farming. 

Our  most  immediate  problem  in  the 
farm  eccnomy  is  credit  availability. 
We  are  looking  directly  at  the  poastbll- 
ity  of  tht  most  massive  restructuring 
of  credit  bbllgations  that  this  country 
has  ever  Men,  unless  we  take  measures 
across  a  broad  front  to  ease  the  im- 
pendhig  changes. 

At  todKy's  farm  income  levels,  some 
farmers  are  going  to  go  bankrupt. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  about  that. 
And.  it  is  very  likely  that  farm  income 
levels  are  going  to  go  down.  Even  the 
Depcutm^nt  of  Agriculture  predicts 
that  farm  income  will  decline  this 
year.  And.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  I  predicted  that  realized  net 
farm  income  for  the  remainder  of  the 
decade  is!  likely  to  remain  under  pres- 
sure from  production  expends  increas- 
ing at  af|gter  rate  than  gross  revenue. 
The  USE^  goes  on  to  say  that  in  real 
terms,  net  income  will  continue  to 
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slide  from  recent  levels  and  be  well 
below  levels  of  the  early  1970's  or  even 
late  1960's. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  are  currently 
holding  about  $210  billion  in  debt.  Of 
that  debt,  one-third  of  the  operators 
holding  farm  debt  have  debt-to-asset 
ratios  at  or  greater  than  70  percent.  As 
a  practical  matter,  economists  will  tell 
you  that  those  operators  have  very 
little  chance  of  succeeding.  And  during 
Uiese  times,  when  neither  the  market- 
place nor  the  income  supports  in  the 
farm  bill  allow  these  producers  to  re- 
cover their  costs,  those  operators  and 
the  debt  they  hold  are  at  very  serious 
risk.  Additionally,  another  one-third 
of  the  farm  operators  holding  farm 
debt  have  debt-to-asset  ratios  at  or  ex- 
ceeding 40  percent.  Those  i;>eople  may 
have  a  chance  to  survive,  although  if 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  right 
and  net  farm  income  trends  downward 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade,  their 
chance  to  survive  is  slim. 

So.  two-thirds  of  farm  debt  is  held 
by  farm  operators  who  are  at  serious 
risk.  Thus,  our  agricultural  sector  is 
possibly  in  the  position  of  shedding 
$100  billion  to  $136  billion  in  credit.  If 
that  is  not  enough  to  make  you  nerv- 
ous, I  do  not  know  what  is. 

While  we  need  adequate  credit  avaU- 
ablllty,  and  we  need  to  improve  farm 
income,  we  also  need  to  provide  our 
fanners  with  a  better  opportunity  to 
reschedule  some  of  this  debt  to  permit 
them  to  pay  it  off  over  the  longer 
course,  rather  than  shed  it  through 
bankruptcy,  thus  compounding  our 
general  economic  problems. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  introduce 
today.  The  Family  Farm  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  a  new  subsection  within 
chapter  11.  the  reorganization  chapter 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978— the  Code— is  proposed  to  i.'ermit 
chapter  11  to  fit  more  closely  the 
needs  of  an  individual  farmer  in  a  re- 
organization case. 

The  new  subsection,  similar  to  a 
chapter  11  subsection  for  railroad  re- 
organizations. Is  proposed  to  treat  the 
requirements  of  individual  farmers 
conducting  a  farming  operation  who 
se^  to  rehabilitate  their  financial  af- 
fairs under  chapter  11.  The  objectives 
of  the  new  subsection  include  the  sim- 
plification of  procedures  in  agricultur- 
al chapter  11  cases  and  the  reduction 
of  administrative  costs  to  the  farmer's 
estate.  Additionally,  the  proposed  pro- 
visions preclude  imposition  of  liquida- 
tion plans  presented  by  creditors  in 
chvter  11  cases.  Farmers  have  long 
been  exempt  from  involimtary  bank- 
ruptcy. These  new  provisions  now 
carry  that  policy  into  farmer  chapter 
11  proceedings. 

Chapter  11  is  business  designed  and 
business  oriented,  having  been  drawn 
from  predecessor  chapters  X  and  XI 
of  the  former  Bankruptcy  Act.  The 
chtoter  now  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  miltiple  creditors  commit- 


tees, permits  appointment  of  a  trustee 
and  an  examiner,  and  allows  for  attor- 
neys and  other  professionals  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  committees  and  trustee 
in  the  course  of  a  case.  Those  appoint- 
ments and  employment  may  be  neces- 
sary and  Justified  in  complex  business 
cases,  but  are  not  generally  appropri- 
ate for  a  farmer's  reorganization  case 
where  there  is.  most  commonly,  a 
straightforward  need  to  operate  a 
farm,  see  to  the  feeding  of  stock  and 
the  planting  and  harvesting  of  crops. 
The  new  subsection  will  allow  the 
court  to  avoid  the  very  high  cost  of 
employing  attorneys,  accountants,  and 
other  professionals  except  where  there 
is  a  demonstrated  need  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  creditors.  It  does  not  pre- 
clude the  appointment  of  creditors 
committees  or  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessionals; it  provides  threshold  re- 
quirements for  their  aiHJointment  and 
thus,  in  many  cases,  preserves  assets 
necessary  to  run  the  farm  and  pay 
creditors. 

This  subchapter  is  limited  to  individ- 
uals who  are  farmers.  Corporations  or 
partnerships  who  fit  the  definition  of 
farmer  under  the  code  ■  may  continue 
to  resort  to  the  current  chapter  11 
provisions. 

The  proposed  agricultural  subchap- 
ter restores  to  farmers  protection  from 
involuntary  sutmiission  to  bankruptcy 
liquidation.*  Currrat  law  permits  the 
farmer  or  his  creditors  to  file  a  reorga- 
nization plan.  A  plan  may  provide  for 
the  sale  or  diqMsitlon  of  farmed 
assets.  The  prcHMsed  agricultural  sub- 
section to  chapter  11  precludes  credi- 
tors from  presenting  a  reorganization 
plan.  If  the  farmer's  rehabilitation 
plan  is  not  accepted  by  creditors  or  a 
viable  plan  cannot  be  formulated,  the 
farmer  may  move  to  riigmi«K  or  he  may 
fOe  under  chapter  7. 

Under  the  pnqiosed  subchi4>ter.  a 
plan  can  only  be  proposed  by  the 
debtor.  Although  the  time  for  filing 
the  plan  is  not  prescribed,  the  pro- 
posed statute  does  authorize  the  court 
to  fix  a  time  for  filing  the  plan.  The 
standards  for  confirmation  of  a  plan 
have  t>een  simplified;  the  tests  of  feasi- 
bility and  best  interest  have  been  gen- 
eralized to  permit  the  court  wide  dis- 
cretion in  considering  farm  reorganiza- 
tion cases.  The  ability  to  impose  ac- 
ceptance of  a  plan  on  certain  classes  of 
creditors  in  particular  circumstances, 
the  "cram  down"  feature  of  the  code, 
has  been  retained. 


■  "numer"  mai  "fumlnc  operatloo"  are  deflned 
temu  In  the  code.  ■■Fumer"  is  defined  kt  aeetlon 
101(17)  Code  <11  U&C.  8  101(17)):  "fannlnc  oper- 
•Uon"  Is  defined  at  seetfcMi  lOKlB)  Code  (11  X3&.C. 
8  lOKlS)). 

•Altbousfa  fanneis  may  voluntarily  flle  a  bank- 
ruptcy ease,  the  code  provides  in  aeetlon  MOCa)  11 
D£.C.  S  SOXa)  that  involuntary  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedinss  cannot  be  commmced  asainst  a  fanner. 
The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  18M.  aeetlon  48  (11  D&C. 
833).  similarly  excluded  faimers  from  involuntary 
■ubmiasion  to  a  banlcruptcy  prooeedins. 
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The  new  subsection  also  permits 
prompt  and  expeditious  court  authori- 
ntlon  for  the  borrowing  of  funds 
where  there  is  an  immediate  need, 
emergencies  such  as  the  feeding  of 
farm  stock  often  require  quick  action, 
a  new  provision  enables  the  court  to 
authorise  obtaining  credit  without  the 
range  of  formalities  required  to  com- 
merdal  business  cases. 

The  proposed  subsection  newly  per- 
mits the  appearance  In  the  case  of 
State  or  Federal  agricultural  officials. 

The  agricultural  subchapter  is  de- 
siipied  to  fit  within  the  statutory 
design  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  code  remain 
applicable  to  farmer  cases  and  provide 
the  structure  for  the  administration  of 
the  case.  The  addition  of  an  agricul- 
tural subchapter  to  chapter  11  within 
the  code  leaves  the  code  otherwise  un- 
disturbed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  blU  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

&70S 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Kepreeentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Family  Pun  Reor- 
lantaaUon  Act." 

Sac.  2.  (a)  TiUe  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  it  amended  by  adding  after  subchapter 
IV  of  Chapter  11  the  foUowlnc  new  sub- 
chapter. 

"SuBCHAma  V— AaaicuLTUHAL 
RaoaoAinsATioii 
1 1  HI.  I— ppWfMMty  M  OOm  ateOom 

Sections  1103  (Creditors  and  Equity  Secu- 
rity Holders'  Commmlttecs),  1103  (Powers 
and  Duties  of  Committees).  1104  (Appoint- 
ment of  Trustee  or  Examiner).  1105  (Termi- 
nation of  Trustee's  Appointment  1109(a) 
(The  right  of  the  Securities  and  Exchance 
Commission  to  be  heard  on  any  Issue  In  a 
ease).  1112  (Conversion  or  dismissal  of  the 
Case).  1121  (Who  may  file  a  plan  and  when 
It  la  to  be  filed).  1123(aXS)  (providing  for 
means  to  execute  the  reorganisation  plan, 
to  transfer  of  all  or  part  of  the  property  of 
the  estate,  to  merge  or  consolidate  property 
with  that  of  another  person,  to  sell  all  or 
part  of  the  property  of  the  estate).  113S 
(Post  peUtlon  dlaclasure  statemenU).  1129 
(confirmation  standard  for  a  plan). 
1141(dXSXA>  (ConflrmaUmi  of  plan  U  not  a 
discharge  of  debts  If  the  plan  provides  for 
llquldaUon  of  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
property  of  the  estate),  do  not  apply  In  a  re- 
organisation case  concerning  a  farmer. 
•  118I.DtflaUloa 

In  this  subchapter,  debtor  means  an  Indi- 
vidual farmer,  not  a  corporation  or  a  part- 
nership, engaged  In  a  farming  operation. 
I  lias.  Bight  T»  Be  HmH 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  At- 
torney Oenerml  or  the  Director  of  simllar 
chlef  officer  of  the  agricultural  department 
or  agency  of  any  state  In  which  property  of 
the  debtor  is  located  may  raise  and  appear 
and  be  heard  on  any  issue  in  a  case  under 
this  chapter  and  subchapter,  but  may  not 
appeal  from  any  Judgment,  order  or  decree 
entered  In  the  case. 


■  11S4.  CNdMM*'  CoMHtttM 

(a)  On  request  of  3  parties  In  Interest,  the 
court  may  order  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  unsecured  creditors. 

(bXl)  A  committee  of  creditors  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  or- 
dinarily consist  of  the  persrais  willing  to 
serve  that  hold  the  five  largest  unsecured 
claims  against  the  debtor. 

(2)  On  request  of  a  party  In  Interest  and 
after  a  hearing,  the  court  may  change  the 
membership  or  the  sise  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
if  the  membership  of  the  cnnmittee  Is  not 
representative  of  the  different  kinds  of 
dalma  or  Interests  represented. 
I  lia&.  Pwwcr*  aiid  D«tlM  of  ■  CoMMtttM 

(a)  At  a  scheduled  meeting  of  a  committee 
appointed  under  section  1183.  at  which  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  such  committee 
are  present,  and  with  the  court's  approval, 
the  committee  may  select  and  authorise  the 
employment  by  the  committee  of  an  attor- 
ney, and  If  the  debtor's  debts  exceed  five 
million  dollars,  or  If  the  debtor's  financial 
records  have  not  been  adequately  main- 
tained, or  the  debtor's  financial  affairs  are 
deemed  by  the  court  to  be  unduly  complex, 
the  committee  may  select  and  authorise  the 
employment  by  the  committee  of  an  ac- 
countant. 

(b)  An  attorney  or  an  accountant  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  not.  while  employed  by  the 
committee,  represent  any  other  entity  in 
connection  with  the  case. 

(c)  A  committee  appointed  under  section 
1183  of  this  subchapter  of  (Hiapter  11  may— 

(1)  Consult  with  the  debtor  in  possession 
of  the  case: 

(2)  Investigate  the  acts,  conduct,  assets,  li- 
abilities and  financial  condition  of  the 
det>tor.  the  operation  of  his  farming  and 
other  businesses,  the  means  to  maintain  the 
farming  or  other  business  and  any  other 
matter  relevant  to  the  case  or  to  the  formu- 
lation of  a  plan: 

(3)  Participate  In  the  formulation  of  a 
plan,  advise  those  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  committee's  determinations  as 
to  any  plan  formulated  and  collect  and  file 
with  the  court  acceptances  of  a  plan: 

(4)  Request  the  dismissal  of  the  case  If 
there  Is  no  possibility  of  a  feasible  plan 
being  accepted  or  If  the  debtor  falls  to 
comply  with  final  orders  of  the  court. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  under  section 
1183  of  this  UUe.  the  debtor  shaU  meet  with 
the  committee  to  transact  such  business  as 
is  necessary  and  proper. 


1 118S.  EacigMKy  Care  of  Stock 

(a)  The  court  may  authorise  the  obtaining 
credit  pursuant  to  section  304  of  this  title 
for  the  case.  Including  feeding  of  stock 
owned  by.  or  In  the  possession  of,  a  farmer 
debtor  without  notice  or  a  hearing  where 
the  court  finds  that  credit  Is  needed  to 
obtain  funds  to  care  for  stock,  an  emergency 
exists  and  that  Immediate  and  Irreparable 
Injury,  loss  or  damage,  wUl  result  If  authori- 
sation to  obtain  credit  for  the  care  of  stock 
Is  delayed,  and  that  it  la  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  estate  to  obtain  credit  and  care  for 
the  stock.  Notice  shall  be  immediately 
given,  by  mail,  to  all  creditors  of  entry  of 
the  order  authorizing  credit  under  this  sub- 
section and  a  copy  of  the  order  entered  by 
the  court  hereunder  shall  be  attached  to 
the  notice. 
1 1187.  Wko  May  Flic  •  Plaa 

Only  the  debtor  may  file  a  plan  with  a  pe- 
tition commencing  a  case  or  at  any  time  in  a 


case:  however,  the  court  on  Its  own  motion 
or  upon  motim  of  a  party  In  interest,  after 
notice  and  hearing  shall  by  order  fix  a  date 
after  for  filing  the  plan. 

I I18S.  CoirtMiU  of  a  Plaa 

(a)  A  plan  shaU  provide  adequate  means 
for  the  execution  of  the  plan  as  provided  in 
section  1123  of  this  Utle  except  that  con- 
tenU  subsecUons  (aX5)  (A).  (B),  (C),  (D) 
thereof  can  only  be  contained  within  a  plan 
proposed  or  consented  to  by  the  debtor. 

I  liat.  Coannaatlew  of  Ptaa 

The  Court  shall  confirm  a  plan  only  if  aU 
the  following  reqtilrements  are  met: 

(1)  The  plan  compiles  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  Utle: 

(2)  The  debtor  has  complied  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  title: 

(3)  The  plan  has  been  proposed  In  good 
faith  and  not  by  any  means  forbidden  by 
law. 

(4)  The  plan  Is  for  the  best  Interest  of  the 
creditors  and  Is  feasible: 

(S>  The  debtor  has  not  been  guilty  of  any 
of  the  acts  or  failed  to  perform  any  of  the 
duties  which  would  be  a  bar  to  a  discharge 
under  11  U.S.C.  i  737; 

(«)  Where  a  plan  Is  not  accepted  by  an  Im- 
paired class,  the  Court  shall,  nevertheless, 
confirm  the  plan  If: 

(A)  With  respect  to  a  class  of  secured 
claims,  the  plan  provides— 

(IKI)  that  the  holders  of  such  claims 
retain  the  liens  securing  such  claims,  wheth- 
er the  property  subject  to  such  liens  Is  re- 
tained by  the  debtor  or  transferred  to  an- 
other entity,  to  the  extent  of  the  allowed 
amount  of  such  claims;  and 

(II)  that  each  holder  of  a  claim  of  such 
class  receive  on  ac(»unt  of  such  claim  de- 
ferred cash  payments  totalling  at  least  the 
allowed  amount  of  such  claim,  of  a  value,  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  of  at  least 
the  value  of  such  holder's  Interest  In  the  es- 
tate's Interest  In  such  property: 

(U)  for  the  sale,  subject  to  section  3«3(k) 
of  this  tlUe.  of  any  property  that  Is  subject 
to  the  liens  securing  such  claims,  free  and 
clear  of  such  liens,  with  such  liens  to  attach 
to  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  such  liens  on  proceeds  under  clause 
(1)  or  (11)  of  this  subparagraph;  or 

(III)  for  the  realisation  by  such  holders  of 
the  indubitable  equivalent  of  such  claims. 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  class  of  unsecured 

(1)  the  plan  provides  that  each  holder  of  a 
claim  of  such  class  receive  or  retain  on  ac- 
count of  such  claim  property  of  a  value,  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  equal  to 
the  allowed  amount  of  such  cUim;  or 

(U)  the  holder  of  any  claim  or  interest 
that  Is  Junior  to  the  claims  of  such  class  will 
not  receive  or  retain  under  the  plan  on  ac- 
count of  such  Junior  claim  or  interest  any 
property. 

(C)  With  respect  to  a  class  of  Interests— 

(I)  the  plan  provides  that  each  holder  of 
an  interest  of  such  class  receive  or  retain  on 
account  of  such  Interest  property  of  a  value, 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  equal  to 
the  greatest  of  the  allowed  amount  of  any 
fixed  liquidation  preference  to  which  such 
holder  Is  entitled,  any  fixed  redemption 
price  to  which  such  holder  Is  entitled,  or  the 
value  of  such  Interest;  or 

(II)  the  holder  of  any  Interest  that  Is 
Jimlor  to  the  Interests  of  such  class  will  not 
receive  or  retain  under  the  plan  on  account 
of  such  Junior  Interest  any  property. 
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•  UN. 

(a)  If  a  plin  Is  not  proposed  in  the  manner 
and  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  court,  or  a 
plan  Is  witlidrawn  before  oonfiimed  or  a 
plan  Is  not  confirmed,  the  court  may  either 
on  its  own 'motion  or  on  the  motion  of  a 
party  In  Intfcrest,  after  notice  to  the  debtor, 
debtor's  coilnsel.  and  parties  In  Interest  and 
the  conduct  of  an  actual  bearing,  enter  an 
order  dJamttslng  the  case. 

(b)  The  court  may  not  convert  a  case 
under  this  dhapter  to  a  case  undn'  chapter  7 
of  this  tltlei  unless  the  debtor  requests  such 
conversion.* 

(b)  The  t*ble  of  sections  of  Utle  11,  chap- 
ter II  Is  mended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  ollowlnr- 

"SDBCU^TXa  V— PAHM  laoaOAinZATIOH 

1181.  InapptteabUity  of  Other  SecUons 

1182.  Defln^on 

1183.  RiilitjTo  Be  Heard 

1184.  Creditors'  Committee 

1185.  Poweas  and  Duties  of  a  Committee 
1188.  Emoiency  Care  of  Stock 

1187.  Who  iCvr  FUe  a  Plan 

1 188.  Cont^ita  of  a  Plan 

1189.  Conflimation  of  Plan 

1190.  Conversion  or  Dlsmfswl" 


By  Itr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  706. 4  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange!  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,    i 

(The  relnarks  of  Mr.  PBOZMnuc  on 
this  legi^tlon  i^ipear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  DcCONCINI  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Chilis,  Mrs.   Haw- 
Kitis,  and  Mr.  Dnrroii): 
S.  708.  ^  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  permit  certain  en- 
forcement activities  outside  the  United 
States  regarding  the  control  of  tuucot- 
ics,  and  Cor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


nufnmid  cnxAiii  mroacsMBn  altivitiss 
Hi  coinaoLLiiia  aaaooncs 

Mr.  DtCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introdudng  a  bill  for 
myself.  Senator  Chius.  and  Senator 
Hawkixsj  and  Senator  Dnnoii.  which 
would  effectively  repeal  section 
481(cKl)  M  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (82  UJB.C.  2291(c)  commonly 
Itnown  in  law  enforcement  circles  as 
the  "Mattsfield  amendment."  As  the 
war  on  naarcotlcs  traff  Idlers,  both  over- 
seas and  here  in  our  own  Nation,  esca- 
lates, this  legislation  wiU  remove  the 
shackles  Irom  our  overseas  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  allow  them  to 
more  aggressively  pursue  the  drug 
trafficker  in  both  drug  source  and 
transriiiptnent  countries. 

Mr.  Pi^esident.  unless  you  are  a 
hermit  at  live  in  a  cave  in  the  Grand 
Canyon.  H  is  common  knowledge  that 
this  ooun^  is  under  selge  by  the  drug 
traf  f  idteit  The  tragic  brutal  murder  of 
one  of  oUr  finest  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  [DEA]  agents  in 
Mexico  And  the  threat  against  our 
Customs  and  Immigration  officers 
along  th«  Mexican  borders  by  mem- 
bers of  the  drug  community  have  fo- 
cused renewed  attention  on  the  need 


to  attack  the  drug  menace  at  the 
source.  The  Mansfield  amendment,  is 
viewed  by  most  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies as  an  impediment  to  allowing  our 
drug  enforcement  agents  in  source  and 
transit  coimtries  to  sssist  host  govern- 
ment law  enforcement  efforts  go  after 
the  narcotics  trafficker  in  those  coun- 
tries that  are  plagued  with  a  serious 
drug  threat.  What  was  bom  nearly  10 
yean  ago  in  response  to  a  perceived 
oveisealousness  by  our  drug  enforce- 
ment agents  in  Thailand,  has  re- 
mained on  the  books  since  1975,  weak- 
ening enforcement  efforts  overseas 
and  frustrating  our  civilian  law  en- 
forcement agents  here  at  home.  The 
bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
would  take  the  shackles  off  of  our 
drug  enforcement  agents  in  foreign 
countries,  while,  at  the  same  time,  di- 
recting our  civilian  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  promulgate  ^propriate 
regulations  to  assure  proper  conduct 
of  our  individual  agents  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  appropri- 
ate at  this  point  to  briefly  outline 
some  of  the  history  surrounding  the 
adoption  of  the  so-called  Bfansfield 
amendment  nearly  a  decade  ago. 

In  a  report  by  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field dated  October  1975,  entitled 
"Winds  of  Change:  Evolving  Relations 
and  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia."  the 
Senator  stated  that  the  day  before  his 
arrival  in  Thailand.  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  agents  and 
Thai  police  had  carried  out  a  Joint  raid 
on  an  opium  refinery.  His  opinion  of 
thAt  activity  was  as  follows: 

lUs  sort  of  U.S.  anU-drug  acUvitles  In 
Thailand  seems  to  be  highly  dubious.  Quite 
apart  from  the  expenditure  of  UJS.  fimds. 
the  direct  participation  by  UJS.  agenU  In 
police  acUvltles  within  Thailand  amounts  to 
Involvement  In  Internal  Thai  affairs.  While 
it  undoubtedly  Is  meritorious  In  objecUve.  it 
Is  a  foot-ln-the<loor.  a  joint  of  enUy  which 
could  lead  to  extensions  and  in  the  end.  re- 
newed entrapment  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
that  nation  at  renewed  cost  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  sorry  history  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  and  other  acUvlty  in 
Indochina  and  Thailand  over  the  past  two 
decades  should  serve  as  a  precaution  in  this 
reject.  Police  actions.  Including  local  drug 
enforoemmt.  are  funcUons  of  Indigenous 
governments.  If  there  Is  a  n.S.  role.  It 
should  be  limited  to  the  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation and  intelligence  with  appropriate 
Tlial  or  other  officials.  Beyond  that  point 
UjB.  financial  assistance  for  anU-drug  oper- 
ations at  whatever  level  may  be  set  by  the 
Omgress.  in  my  Judgment,  Is  best  channeled 
through  intemaUonal  or.  regional  organiza- 
tioos. 

Regrettably,  the  briefing  Senator 
Mansfield  received  in  Thailand  may 
have  been  unclear  as  to  DEA's  involve- 
ment in  the  seizure  of  a  large  heroin 
laboratory  by  Thai  police  on  August 
10,  1975.  at  Songkhla,  Thailand.  The 
fact  is  that  DEA  agents  were  only  sup- 
portive, they  furnished  reliable  infor- 
mation, they  did  not  accompany  the 
Thai  police  during  the  arrests  and  sei- 
sure  of  the  laboratory,  and  arrived  on 
the  scene  about  \Vi  hours  after  the 


Thai  police  had  the  situation  under 
controL 

Similarly  regrettable,  was  that  after 
Senator  Mansfield  made  his  report. 
DEA  did  not  arrange  for  a  full  briefing 
of  the  Senator  to  explain  not  only  the 
pertinent  facts  regarding  the  case  in 
Sonfldthla,  Thailand,  but  also  to  fuUy 
inform  the  Senator  of  DEA's  oper- 
ations and  guidelines  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  erroneous,  uncorrected  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  Senator  Mans- 
field led  to  his  submission  of  an 
amendment  aimed  at  limiting  DEA's 
activities  in  foreign  countries. 

The  committee  print  of  S.  2662. 
dated  December  18.  1975.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales 
Act,  and  for  other  purjMses.  contained 
the  following  provision  in  section 
303(cKl): 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  may  engage  In  any  police  actions  In 
any  foreign  country  with  respect  to  narcot- 
ics control  efforts. 

DEA  envisioned  the  provision  as  vir- 
tually obviating  its  operations  in  for- 
eign coimtries  and  made  its  views 
known  to  various  levels  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

On  February  6,  1976.  President  Ford 
sent  a  letter  to  Soiator  Mansfield  indi- 
cating concern  with  the  amendment, 
and  that  he  believed  any  excesses  can 
be  avoided  by  careful  and  continuous 
scrutiny  by  the  Executive  branch  and 
by  iHTomulgation  of  vpropriate  oper- 
ating guidelines. 

During  Senate  debate  on  February  5, 
1976.  Senators  Percy  and  Mansfield 
engaged  in  a  diAIdgattempting  to  ex- 
plain the  mMtning  of  the  provision. 
Senator  P^y  nid  that— 

This  amewmoit  does  not  preclude  Ameri- 
can narcotic  agents  from  engaging  in  other 
acUviUes  which  are  petmiasitde  under  the 
law  of  the  host,  nation  and  which  would  be 
of  great  help  in  the  enforcement  of  Federal 
drug  laws  here  in  the  United  States.  Theae 
Include  prindpallr- 

Undercover  opnaUoms  or  other  Informa- 
Uon-gathering  methods,  not  Involving  the 
use  of  force,  for  acquiring  tactical  and  stra- 
tegic Intelligence; 

The  handling  and  development  of  Inf  onn- 
ants; 

Evaluating  intelligence,  information- 
gathering,  and  drug  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations of  foreign  police  officials; 

Training  foreign  police  officials  to  under- 
take special  surveillance  assignments,  or 
contracting  with  private  parties  and  inform- 
ants to  undertake  such  acUviUes. 

The  Senate  also  had  before  it  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which,  stated  in 
part  as  follows: 

In  adopting  this  restrlcUon,  the  Commit- 
tee seeks  to  reconcile  two  Important  UJ3.  In- 
terests; moUvaUng  foreign  governments  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  degree  In  stopiring 
drugs  from  reaching  the  U.S.  and  avoiding 
excessive  U.S.  IntervenUon  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  nations.  The  range  of  ac- 
Uons  carried  out  by  U.8.  narcotic  agents 
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oveneu  coven  a  wide  spectrum— from  the 
innocuoua  (exchanclnc  Information  and  in- 
telligence) to  the  clearly  objectionable  (ac- 
Uona  Invohrinc  the  uae  of  force  and  actions 
Involving  arreaft  of  foreign  nationals). 

It  la  the  Committee's  Intent  that  "police 
action."  as  used  In  this  provision,  la  meant 
to  prohibit  VA.  narcotics  agents  abroad 
from  engaging  In  actions  Involving  the  uae 
of  force  and  actions  Involving  the  arrest  of 
foreign  nationals— whether  unilaterally 
(acting  on  their  own)  or  as  members  of 
teams  involving  agents  or  officials  of  other 
foreign  governments.  And  mian  broadly.  It 
Is  the  Committee's  intent  that  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  and  Chiefs  of 
XSS.  narcotics  agenU  overseas  not  engage  in 
any  types  of  actions  In  which  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable risk  of  embroiling  the  U.S.  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries  by  tending 
to  lead  them  Into  situations  involving  the 
use  of  force  or  the  arrest  of  foreign  nation- 
als. 

On  February  18.  1976.  the  Senate 
paased  S.  2662  by  a  vote  of  60  yeas  and 
SOnajrs. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had 
not  included  a  similar  provision  in  the 
House  bill.  Consequently,  the  conunit- 
tee  of  conference  proceeded  to  rewrite 
the  Senate  provision  in  S.  2662.  The 
conference  committee  adopted  a  sub- 
stitute provision  which  would  prohibit 
U.S.  personnel  from  engaging  or  par- 
ticipating in  direct  police  arrest  ac- 
XXoDM  in  any  foreign  country  in  connec- 
ti<m  with  narcotics  control  efforts.  Es- 
sentially, the  conference  committee 
added  the  words  "direct"  and  "arrest" 
to  the  Senate  provision.  The  confer- 
ence committee  explained  the  intent 
of  the  provision  as  follows: 

In  adopting  the  provision  the  committee 
of  conference  seeks  to  insure  that  VS.  nar- 
cotics control  efforts  abroad  are  conducted 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  involvement  by 
VA.  personnel  In  foreign  police  operations 
where  violence  or  the  use  of  force  could  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated.  By  'arrest  actions' 
the  committee  of  conference  means  any 
police  action  which,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, would  Involve  the  arrest  of  indhrid- 
uals  whether  or  not  arrests.  In  fact,  are  ac- 
tually made.  The  committee  of  conference 
Intends  that  the  VS.  Ambassador  in  any 
country  where  VS.  narcotics  control  activi- 
ties are  being  carried  out  shall  exercise  dose 
supervision  over  such  activities  to  Insure 
that  VS.  personnel  do  not  become  Involved 
In  sensitive.  Internal  law  enforcement  oper- 
atiom  which  could  adversely  affect  UjS.  re- 
latkms  with  that  country. 

The  committee  of  conference  emphastasea 
that  this  provision  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
hibit UJS.  Oovemment  agencies  from  assist- 
ing foreign  governments  to  enforce  their 
own  laws  on  narcotics  trafficking  by  provid- 
ing such  assistance  as  training,  technical 
equipment,  and  Intelligence. 

On  liflarch  24.  1976.  DEA  Adminis- 
trator Peter  B.  Bensinger  directed 
that  specific  DEA  foreign  guidelines 
be  prepared  in  anticipation  that  even- 
tually the  Mansfield  amendment 
would  become  law.  Mr.  Bensinger  as- 
signed DEA's  Chief  Counsel  Donald  E. 
Miller  to  draft  the  guidelines  In  co- 
ordination with  other  concerned  DEA 
offices  and  the  Department  of  State. 
Bfr.  Bensinger  directed  that  the  final 


paper  would  include  DEA's  general 
foreign  mission  and  guidelines  as  to 
what  DEA's  representatives  can  and 
cannot  do  in  foreign  countries. 

The  provision  as  finally  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  S.  2662  was  as  follows: 

Sk.  504  ••  • 

(cHl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  may  engage  or  participate  in 
any  direct  police  arrest  action  in  any  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts. 

On  May  7.  1976,  President  Ford  sent 
a  message  returning  S.  2662  without 
his  approval.  He  gave  as  his  reason 
that  "the  bill  would  seriously  obstruct 
the  exercise  of  the  President's  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs."  The  veto  mes- 
sage did  not  make  any  reference  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  DEA's  activi- 
ties. 

Subsequently,  S.  3439  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Seiute  and  H.R.  13680 
was  introduced  in  the  House  with  com- 
promises in  attempt  to  respond  to  the 
President's  veto.  H.R.  13680  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  2,  1976, 
and  includes  the  same  language  affect- 
ing DEA's  foreign  operations  as  did  S. 
2662.  Senate  biU  S.  3439  was  passed  on 
June  25,  and  it  too.  contains  the  same 
provision  affecting  DEA. 

On  June  4,  1976.  DEA  Administrator 
Bensinger  issued  "DEA  Functions  and 
Guidelines  Relating  to  Operation  in 
Foreign  Countries"  to  all  affected 
DEA  perM>nnel.  with  instructions  to 
insure  that  all  employees  are  in  full 
compliance  as  of  June  21, 1976. 

Bfr.  President,  one  only  needs  to 
look  50-60  miles  off  of  the  Florida 
coast  to  see  that  the  amendment  is 
hurting  our  dnig  interdiction  efforts.  I 
am  referring  to  both  Biminl  and  the 
Bahamas.  For  example,  if  a  Customs 
aircraft  is  pursuing  a  drug  smuggler 
who  has  been  profiled  as  suspect,  or 
who  has  actually  been  seen  off-loading 
contraband,  or  air-dropping  drugs  to 
marine  vessels,  the  smuggler  can  fly 
into  the  friendly  confines  of  Biminl  or 
the  Bahamas  leaving  the  Customs  air 
officer  with  no  alternative  but  to 
return  to  port.  If  the  Bfonsfield 
amendment  were  repealed,  arrange- 
ments could  be  worked  out  with  the 
Bahamian  Government  to  allow  Cus- 
toms to  continue  its  pursuit  and  inter- 
diction into  the  Bahamas,  to  assist  Ba- 
hamian police  make  an  arrest  and  sei- 
zure of  the  pilot,  the  plane,  and  hope- 
fully, the  contraband  itself.  Right  now 
the  Bahamian  Government  is  unable 
to  mount  sophisticated  air  or  marine 
drug  interdiction  operations.  By  work- 
ing closely  with  Bahamian  enforce- 
ment officials,  our  DEIA.  Ciistoms  and 
Coast  Guard  personnel  could  assist  in 
interdicting  large  drug  shipments 
before  they  are  broken  down  and  scat- 


tered among  hundreds  of  small  speed- 
boats. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment had  not  been  on  the  boolu 
during  the  tragic,  painful  weeks  of 
spectilation  about  the  fate  of  IiCr.  Ca- 
marena,  our  kidnaped  DEA  agent  in 
Mexico,  our  drug  enforcement  agents 
would  have  been  less  constrained  to 
aggressively  pursue  the  arrest  and  in- 
terrogation of  suspects  in  the  case.  We 
need  to  take  the  gloves  off  our  drug 
enforcement  agents  overseas  so  that 
they  can  protect  their  associates  and 
better  pursue  the  drug  trafficker  who 
threatens  their  lives  and  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  realise  that  this  bill 
\a  perhaps  a  controversial  step  in  law 
enforcement.  I  am  willing  to  take  that 
risk.  I  am  willing  to  remove  another 
barrier  to  tough,  aggressive  law  en- 
forcement. But  most  importantly.  I 
am  willing  to  take  down  another 
major  drug  enforcement  impediment 
that  hinders  our  outstanding  drug  en- 
forcement agents  as  they  do  their  dan- 
gerous, critical  Jobs.  We  owe  them 
this.  They  need  the  tools  to  do  the  Job. 
Removing  the  Mansfield  amendment 
will  give  them  another  boost  in  their 
war  against  the  drug  trafficker  over- 
seas and  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 

8.708 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repruentattve*  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembted.  That  sec- 
tion 481(cXl)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  IMl  (22  U.S.C.<cKl)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Participation  in  Foreign  Police  Arrest 
Action  and  Interrogation 

"(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  employing  indi- 
viduals who  are  authorised  to  engage  or  par- 
ticipate In  any  direct  police  arrest  action  in 
any  foreign  country  with  respect  to  narcot- 
ics control  efforU.  or  any  Interrogation  in 
connection  with  such  ef forte,  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of.  and  the  pro- 
cedures used  by,  such  Individuals." 

Mr.  CHn<ES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  DeCoh- 
cnn  in  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Mansfield  amendment.  We 
are  proposing  this  action  as  part  of  a 
continuing  effort  to  strengthen  our 
drug  law  enforcement  capability. 
Every  day  it  becomes  more  clear  that 
we  have  yet  to  bring  under  control  the 
flood  of  illicit  narcotics  into  the 
United  States.  The  record  loads  of  co- 
caine, nuuUuana,  and  heroin  provide  a 
graphic  reminder  that  whatever  we 
have  done  in  recent  years  to 
strenghthen  our  laws  and  beef  up  law 
enforcement  resources,  it  is  not 
enough. 
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We  havie  the  choice  of  accepting  the 
status  quo  or  redoubling  efforts  to 
thwart  the  drug  traffickers.  When  you 
look  at  tile  costs  of  drug  id>use  to  our 
society  a^d  what  drug  traffiddng  has 
done  to  the  crime  situation  in  this 
country,  there  really  isn't  any  choice. 
We  must  continue  to  seek  out  every 
means  that  will  shift  the  balance  to 
favor  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement. 
Repealinf  the  Mansfield  amendment 
is  one  way  to  shift  that  balance. 

In  a  different  time  and  perhvs  for 
valid  reasons  at  that  time.  Congress 
amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  prohibit  n.S.  personnel  from  engag- 
ing or  participating  in  direct  police 
arrest  actions  in  any  foreign  country 
in  connection  with  narcotics  control 
efforts.  The  stated  purpose  was  to 
ensure  that  U.S.  personnel  not  become 
involved  In  operations  that  could  ad- 
versely alfect  UJS.  relations  with  that 
coimtry. 

lylr.  President,  we  can't 
afford  thkt  kind  of  impediment.  Noth- 
ing is  going  to  more  adversely  affect 
our  relationship  with  another  nation 
than  the  fact  that  it  is  a  source  of 
drugs  coKdng  into  the  United  States. 
If  U.S.  law  enforcement  personnel  are 
able  to  pfoticipate  in  and  support  for- 
eign ef f o^  to  break  iu>  drug  traffick- 
ing operitions,  it  is  hardly  in  our  na- 
tional seff -interest  to  restrict  such  as- 
sistance. I  Our  active  participation  in 
such  effcHa  is  a  signal  of  our  serious- 
ness of  purpose.  It  is  also  a  signal  that 
we  want,)  expect,  and  will  be  on  hand 
to  facllit|ite  the  arrest  of  major  nar- 
cotics critiinals. 

I  believe  that  in  a  oo(^>erative  rela- 
tionship with  host  oountxies  that  are 
sincerely  interested  in  stopping  drugs 
and  with  appropriate  guidelines  to 
prevent  any  abuses,  this  change  in  law 
can  be  a  significant  boost  toward  a 
more  successful  partnership  between 
the  U.S.  and  other  nations  in  attack- 
ing the  idrug  trade.  I  hope  we  can 
move  quickly  to  see  this  change  ac- 
complished. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 

aad  Mr.  Mothihaii): 

S.  7097rA  biU  to  amend  the  Public 

Building^  Act  of  1959  and  for  other 

purposes}  to  the  Committee  on  Elnvi- 

ronment  and  Public  Woiics. 

TO  AMBTOITRK  PUBLIC  BOTLDIHaS  ACT  OP  ISSS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
actions  rputinely  taken  by  the  Public 
Building^  Service  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings afftet  the  capacity  of  almost 
every  other  Federal  agency  to  carry 
out  thei^  respective  programs.  The 
Public  Buildings  Service  is  the  organi- 
zational unit  within  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  which  constructs, 
leases,  renovates,  operates,  and  main- 
tains office  suid  other  (qjace  which 
houses  Federal  employees  and  the 
function*  they  perform.  Federal  em- 
ployees   approaching    1    million    in 


number  are  assigned  space  within  the 
227  million  square  foot  PBS  inventory. 
More  than  7,000  buildings— and  the 
building-related  health  and  safety  of 
their  (xxmpants  and  visitors— are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings.  An  annual  budget  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  and  14,000  Fed«^ 
employees  are  the  financial  and 
human  resources  at  his  command, 
making  the  Public  Buildings  Service 
the  largest  component  within  GSA. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Service  and  of  the 
duties  of  the  head  of  the  Service,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
gives  statutory  standing  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  within  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  elevates 
the  position  of  Commissioner  by  re- 
quiring Presidential  nomination  and 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  person 
who  holds  this  position.  It  also  raises 
the  level  of  compensation  to  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  from  level 
V. 

The  Public  Buildings  Service  has 
been  a  component  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  almost  since 
the  inception  of  GSA  in  1940,  but  has 
never  been  recognized  statutorily.  (Cur- 
rently within  GSA,  only  the  Adminis- 
trator is  subject  to  the  nomination  and 
confirmation  process.  I  believe  that 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  fimctions 
carried  out  by  PBS  warrant  the  Presi- 
dent's and  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  wpointment  of  the  Commissioner. 

Presidential  i4>pointment  and  ulti- 
mately confirmation  by  the  full 
Senate  would  add  to  the  Commission- 
er's stature  and  authority  as  they 
handle  the  duties  of  public  office.  Fur- 
thermore, the  stature  that  goes  with 
Presldentially  i4>pointed  posts,  should 
help  to  attract  a  high  <»llber  of  talent 
to  this  important  position,  and  I  would 
hope  it  might  encourage  Commission- 
ers to  remain  in  office  longer.  There 
has  been  a  frequent  turnover  in  Com- 
missioners in  recent  years.  I  am  told 
tJhAt  the  current  incumbent  is  the  14th 
Commissioner  or  acting  Commissioner 
in  13  years.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  difficult  for  the  PBS  to  develop 
and  implement  coherent  and  consist- 
ent policies  and  standards  or  to  under- 
take long-range  planning.  It  has  also 
diminished  morale  within  the  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings  warrant 
this  selection  procedure  which  is 
widely  used  in  other  departments  and 
agencies  for  positions  of  equivalent  im- 
portance and  responsibility.  For  exam- 
ple, as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  I  have 
presided  over  many  hearings  to  consid- 
er nominees  for  the  nine  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  address- 
es a  matter  concerning  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Center  located  at  the  Old  Post 


Office  Building  here  in  Washington. 
PubUc  Law  98-1  which  established  the 
Center,  provided  for  the  erection  of 
maiiwrs  or  displays  commemorating 
the  accomplishments  of  Nancy  Hanlts, 
who  served  with  great  distinction  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  from  1969  to  1977. 
Furthermore;  it  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to 
expend,  in  addition  to  specified  public 
funds,  monetary  contributions  re- 
ceived from  private  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations for  this  purpose  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment, February  15.  1983.  This  provi- 
sion has  already  been  amended  to 
extend  the  deadline  from  6  months  to 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
This  extended  deadline  expired  on 
February  15  of  this  year. 

Although  a  group  of  private  citizens, 
chaired  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Service,  has  been 
working  diligently  on  the  memorial 
project  since  1983.  its  work  has  yet  to 
be  completed.  A  design  proposal  is 
soon  to  be  ready  for  review,  but  its  ap- 
proval and  the  subsequent  analysis  of 
construction  costs  could  take  an  addi- 
tional year  or  more.  Private  donors 
wishing  to  honor  Nancy  Hanlcs  require 
reliable  information  on  final  project 
costs  to  ensure  that  their  contribu- 
tions are  sufficient  to  bring  the 
project  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  amend  Public 
Law  98-1  once  again  in  order  to  extend 
the  period  when  private  donations 
may  be  utilized  to  provide  an  appropri- 
ate memorial  to  Nancy  Hanlu  in  the 
Old  Post  Office  BuUding. 

In  my  Judgment,  no  clear  purpose 
would  be  served  by  establishing  yet  an- 
other deadline  which,  for  reasons  un- 
foreseen at  this  time,  might  not  be 
met.  Therefore  this  legislation  pro- 
poses to  amend  Public  Law  98-1  by  re- 
moving entirely  the  time  restriction  on 
the  use  of  private  financial  contribu- 
tions for  the  Nancy  Hanlcs  memoriaL 

Mr.  P-esident.  I  am  glad  that  Sena- 
tor DAinzL  Patbick  Mothihah  Joins 
me  in  introducing  this  legislation. 
Over  the  years  he  has  been  a  leader  in 
our  efforts  to  improve— and  in  some 
cases  to  reform— the  public  buildings 
program  and  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  value  his  continuing  in- 
terest and  significant  contributions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>rd.  as  follows: 

a  709 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Public  BuUdings  Act  of  1959  (Public  Iaw  M- 
249)  Is  hereby  ammded  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sk.  19.  There  is  established  in  the  Gen- 
eral  Services   Administration    the    Public 
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BuUdinga  Service.  The  Public  Bulldtaiga 
acnrloe  ahall  be  admlnlitered  by  the  Com- 
mtaloner  of  Public  BulldlngB.  who  shall  be 
appotnted  \n  ttie  Preaklait,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate.". 

(bXl)  Section  531S  of  Utle  5.  United  Statea 
Code,  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Commlaaioner  of  Public  BuUdinga.  Gen- 
eral Senrioea  Admlniatration.". 

(2)  Section  5316  of  nich  Utle  ia  amended 
by  atriklnc  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Commlmloner.  Public  Buildings  Service. 
Oeneral  Servlcee  Adminlat-ratlon. 

Sk.  X  Section  Kb)  of  Public  Law  »8-l  is 
amended  Iv  striking  out  "within  two  years 
of  enactment  of  thla  Act".* 


By  Mr.  WIIiSON: 
a  713.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
gtate  gale  and  tnuuportatlon  of  drug 
paraphemaUa:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary. 


I  DBOO  PASAPHBUULIA  OOimOL  ACT 

Bfr.  wnJBON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  "Mall  Order 
Drug  Paraphernalia  Control  Act." 
which  wHl  outlaw  the  interstate  sale 
and  shipment  of  drug  paraphernalia. 
This  leglslati<m  will  prohibit  the  maU 
order  and  catalog  sales  of  drug  para- 
phernalia, which  have  grown  drastical- 
ly as  a  result  of  local  government 
crackdowns  on  "head  shops"  and 
other  entities  selling  dmg  parapherna- 
lia. 

Catalogs  and  publication  promoting 
drug  use.  such  as  High  Times,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  approximately  4 
million,  advertise  drug  paraphema- 
lia^-devlces  which  enhance  or  aid  con- 
sumptiim  of  controlled  substances. 
These  products  glorify  the  use  of 
drugs  and  pander  to  the  drug  fantasies 
of  our  Nation's  youth. 

The  mail  order  paraphernalia  prob- 
lem was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Steven  Oersten  of  Los  Angeles,  CA.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  this  legislation  is 
supported  by  such  fine  public  groups 
as  the  National  Federation  of  Parents 
for  Dnig-nee  Touth,  and  a  California 
affiliate  of  that  organisation,  Califor- 
nians  for  Drug-Free  Touth.  Many 
community  and  parent  groups 
through  the  Nation  have  been  active 
in  the  fight  against  drug  parapherna- 
lia, of  particular  note  is  Families  in 
Action  from  Atlanta,  OA. 

Pint,  let  me  say  that  drug  abuse  is 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  serious  do- 
mestic concerns.  The  use  of  marijuana 
in  this  country  has  reached  startling 
dimensions.  Nearly  6S  percent  of  all 
young  Americans  have  tried  marijuana 
and  48  percent  of  these  Individiial 
have  used  the  drug  more  than  10 
times.  On  August  12. 1M2.  Dr.  C.  Ever- 
ett Koop.  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  spoke  on  the  prevalence 
of  marijuana  use: 

in  the  psat  M  years,  there  has  been  a  30- 
fold  increaae  in  the  drug's  use  among  youth. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  the  American  popu- 
lation haa  used  the  drug.  The  age  at  which 
people  first  use  marijuana  has  been  getting 
consistently  lower  and  Is  now  moat  often  in 


the  Junior  high  school  years.  Daily  uae  of 
marijuana  la  greater  than  that  of  alcohol 
among  this  age  group.  More  high  school 
seniors  smoke  marijuana  than  smoke  ciga- 
rettea. 

The  statistics  are  similarly  alarming 
on  use  of  other  controlled  substances. 
For  example,  almost  15  million  Ameri- 
cans, including  one  out  of  every  seven 
high  school  seniors,  have  used  cocaine. 
The  drug  paraphernalia  industry  has  a 
vested  interest  in  encouraging  this 
drug  use. 

Sales  of  drug  paraphernalia  have 
reached  the  billions.  By  1977.  the  par- 
aphernalia industry  had  started  a 
trade  organization  and  a  trade  Journal, 
and  published  the  first  periodical  de- 
voted to  drug  paraphernalia.  The  drug 
culture's  message  is  expounded  by  sev- 
eral drug  oriented  magasines.  which 
are  the  primary  advertisers  of  drug 
paraphernalia.  Unfortimately.  many 
readers  of  these  publications— eq)e- 
dally  High  Times,  the  most  widely 
read  drug  oriented  magazine— are  stUl 
in  high  school  or  younger. 

The  paraphernalia  industry  has  tra- 
ditionally glamorized  and  promoted 
drug  use.  In  fact,  many  forms  of  dmg 
paraphernalia  are  sold  with  iUustra- 
tions  or  instructions  on  their  use.  fur- 
ther increasing  the  likelihood  of  drug 
use.  Many  pan4>hemalia  devices  re- 
semble common  toys  and  send  a  dan- 
gerous message  to  our  Nation's  youth, 
namely  that  using  illegal  drugs  is  fun 
and  games. 

For  example,  the  array  of  items  de- 
signed for  use  by  teenagers  and  young 
adults  includes  (1)  "Space  Ouns"  and 
toy  football  "power  hitters."  which 
aUow  marijuana  smoke  to  be  Inhaled 
deeply  into  the  lungs.  (11)  frisbee's 
which  have  a  small  pipe  attached,  so 
that  it  may  be  thrown  to  a  partner 
after  snuAing.  (ill)  pens  that  can  be 
quickly  converted  into  marijuana 
pipes,  desii^ed  for  inconspicious  smok- 
ing in  a  classroom  or  a  car.  In  addition, 
many  paraphernalia  devices  resemble 
everyday  products,  such  as  chapstick 
holders,  which  are  designed  for  con- 
cealing cocaine  and  other  drugs.  Roll- 
ing papers  used  to  smoke  marijuana 
now  are  available  in  a  variety  of  fla- 
vors including  cherry,  strawberry, 
banana,  and  even  peanut  butter. 

In  addition  to  "kiddie  parapherna- 
lia." many  other  forms  of  parapherna- 
lia are  sold  through  the  mail  order 
and  catalog  method.  These  items  in- 
clude "bongs."  which  are  long  cylindri- 
cal devices  designed  for  inhaling  mari- 
Jtiana  deep  into  the  lungs;  various 
tjrpes  of  pipes  (chlllums).  which  are 
designed  solely  for  marijuana  smok- 
inr.  and  roach  dips,  which  allow  a 
marijuana  cigarette  to  be  smoked  after 
It  has  burned  close  to  a  smoker's  fin- 
gers. There  are  also  numerous  prod- 
ucts for  the  cocaine  user:  Cocaine  Idts, 
complete  with  straw,  mirror,  and  razor 
blade  and  kits  for  testing  the  quality 
of  cocaine.  No  list  of  paraphernalia  is 


totally  inclusive  because  the  variety  of 
drug  paraphernalia  expands  propor- 
tionately to  the  imagination  of  the 
paraphernalia  manufacturer. 

Not  only  does  paraphernalia  encoiu-- 
age  drug  abuse,  drug  paraphernalia 
compounds  the  health  problems  asso- 
ciated with  drug  use.  For  example, 
"power  hitters"  and  "bongs"  increase 
the  amount  of  marijuana  that  can  be 
taken  into  the  lungs  and,  hence,  make 
the  user  more  intoxicated.  This  smoke 
is  taken  deep  into  the  lungs  and  iB  ab- 
sorbed by  the  alveoli,  delicate  air  pock- 
ets located  in  the  lungs.  This  could  in- 
crease the  chance  of  lung  related  dls- 


The  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
[DEA]  is  to  be  commended  for  its  ef- 
forts in  the  fight  against  the  drug  par- 
aphernalia industry.  Harry  Meyers, 
Associate  Chief  Counsel  of  the  DEA.  is 
responsible  for  drafting  the  Model 
Drug  Paraphernalia  Act.  which  has 
been  adopted  by  38  States  and  hun- 
dreds of  localities.  American  business 
has  also  Joined  in  the  fight  against 
drug  parwbemalia.  Many  chamber  of 
commerce  members  will  not  sell  drug 
paraphernalia  in  their  shops.  The 
president  of  Southland  Corp.  ordered 
all  7-Eleven  stores  to  stop  selling  roll- 
ing pw^ers.  McDonald's  Corp.  rede- 
signed its  stirring  spoons  so  that  they 
could  not  be  used  to  snort  cocaine. 
The  military  has  banned  drug  para- 
phernalia from  its  bases  and  put 
"head  shops"  off  limits  to  its  person- 
nel. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  religious 
groups,  youth  groups,  lawyers,  and  the 
court  system  have  all  teamed  up  to 
fight  drug  paraphernalia.  However, 
the  war  against  drug  paraphernalia  is 
not  over.  The  paraphernalia  industry 
has  contlnuslly  sought  ways  to  cir- 
cumvent the  clear  mandate  of  the 
public.  By  uidng  the  mail  system  to  ad- 
vertise, sell  and  transport  drug  para- 
phernalia, the  paraphernalia  industry 
has  evaded  State  and  local  laws. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
will  combat  the  mall  order  drug  para- 
phernalia business.  It  gives  Federal 
agencies,  namely  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Postal  Service,  the 
Federal  legislation  needed  to  fight  this 
parasitic  industry.  For  years  parapher- 
nalia dealers  have  studied  the  local 
statutes  and  found  ways  to  violate  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  this  coun- 
try's laws. 

Specifically,  this  legislation,  in  sec- 
tion 102(a),  makes  it  unlawful  (i)  to 
use  the  services  of  the  Postal  Service 
as  part  of  a  scheme  to  sell  drug  para- 
phernalia or  (11)  to  offer  drug  para- 
phernalia for  sale  and  transportation 
in  interstate  commerce.  Section  102(b) 
provides  that  persons  convicted  of  an 
offense  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  3  years  and  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000.  Section  102(c)  provides 
for  the  civil  forfeiture  of  drug  para- 


phernalia. I  am  confident  that  the 
criminal  poialties  and  civil  forfeiture 
provided  for  in  this  legislation  create 
the  needed^  sanctions  to  punish  the 
large  paraphemalia  merchants. 

The  most  difficult  task  in  drafting 
this  legisladtion  was  crafting  a  defini- 
tion of  drM  paraphernalia  that  was 
suff icientljil  definite  to  outlaw  devices 
which  are  primarily  designed  or  in- 
tended for  use  with  controlled  sub- 
stances, yei  not  overindusive  so  as  to 
make  certain  devices  illegal  that  have 
important,]legitimate  uses.  Drug  para- 
phernalia Is  defined  in  section  102(d) 
as  "any  equipment,  product,  or  materi- 
al of  any  kind  which  is  primarily  in- 
tended or  designed  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing, compounding,  converting,  con- 
cealing, or  otherwise  introducing  into 
the  humafi  body  a  controlled  sub- 
stance." Section  102(d)'s  definition  of 
drug  paraphernalia  includes  devices 
such  as  various  types  of  pipes  used  for 
smoking  marijuana,  smoking  and  car- 
buretion  masks,  roach  dips,  cocaine 
spoons,  bohgs,  wired  cigarette  papers, 
cocaine  frqebase  kits,  and  a  variety  of 
other  drut  pan^hemalia  which  are 
sold  through  the  mail. 

Section  102(e)  provides  that  factors 
such  as,  th^  instructions  provided  with 
the  item,  the  way  an  item  is  marketed 
or  displayed  for  sale,  the  existences 
and  scope  of  legitimate  uses  of  the 
item,  expert  testimony  concerning  the 
use  of  th<  item,  and  other  relevant 
factors  maV  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  item  constitutes  drug 
paraphernalia. 

In  order  I  to  decrease  the  drug  abuse 
problem  Ih  this  country,  especially 
among  teehagers  and  young  adults,  we 
must  outlaw  devices  primarily  de- 
signed or  Intended  to  enhance  or  far 
cilitate  the  ingestion  of  illegal  drugs. 
By  permitting  the  drug  paraphernalia 
industry  to  flourish,  we  are  indirectly 
condoning  the  abuse  of  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ttie  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  713 

Be  it  enaoted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentattves  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreas  aaaenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mail  Order  Drug 
Paraphernalia  Control  Act". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Ormfai.— It  la  unlawful  for 
any  person-^ 

(1)  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the 
Postal  Service  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  sell 
any  item  which  constitutes  drug  parapher- 
nalia: or 

(3)  to  offer  for  sale  and  transportation  in 
interstate  commerce  any  item  which  consti- 
tutes dmg  (iaraphemalia. 

(b)  Pkrai-Vt.— Anyone  ocmvlcted  of  an  of- 
fense undet  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  3 
years  and  fined  not  more  than  $100,000. 

(c)  FoantTUKK.— Any  drug  paraphernalia 
Involved  in  any  vjglation  of  subsection  (a)  of 


thla  section  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture.  Any  such  paraphernalia  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Serrtoea.  General  Services  Administration, 
who  may  order  such  paraphernalia  de- 
stroyed or  may  authorize  its  uae  for  law  en- 
forcement or  edticational  purposes  by  feder- 
al, state,  or  local  authorities. 

(d>  DsmnTions.— The  term  "drug  para- 
phemalla"  means  any  equipment,  product, 
or  material  of  any  kind  which  is  primarily 
intended  or  designed  for  use  in  manufactur- 
ing, compounding,  converting,  concealing, 
producing,  processing,  preparing,  injecting, 
ingesting.  Inhaling,  or  other  wlae  introduc- 
ing into  the  human  body  a  controlled  sub- 
atance  in  violation  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stanoea  Act  (TiUe  n  of  Pub.  L.  91-513).  It  in- 
dudea.  but  is  not  limited  to.  items  primarily 
intended  or  designed  for  use  in  iTigesting,  in- 
hi^ng.  or  otherwise  Introducing  marihuana, 
cocaine,  hashiah.  Iiashlsh  oil.  PCP.  or 
amphetamines  into  the  human  body,  such 

SK 

(I)  Metal,  wooden,  acrylic,  glass,  stone, 
plastic,  or  ceramic  pipes  with  or  without 
screens,  permanent  screens,  hashish  heads, 
or  punctured  metal  bowls; 

(3)  Water  pipes; 

(3)  Carburetion  tubes  and  devices: 

(4)  Smoking  and  carburetion  masks: 

(5)  Roach  dips:  meaning  objects  used  to 
bold  burning  material,  such  as  a  marihuana 
cigarette,  that  has  become  too  small  or  too 
abort  to  be  held  in  the  hand; 

(6)  miniature  spoons  with  level  capacities 
of  one-tenth  cubic  centimeter  or  less; 

(7)  Chamber  pipes; 

(8)  Carburetor  pipes; 

(9)  Electric  pipes; 

(10)  Air-driven  pipes; 

(II)  Chlllums: 

(12)  Bongs: 

(13)  Ice  pipes  or  chlllen; 

(14)  Wired  cigarette  papers;  or 
(IB)  Cocaine  freebaae  kits. 

(e)  Evn«iicE.— In  determining  whether  an 
item  constitutes  drug  paraphernalia,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  logically  relevant  factors, 
the  following  may  be  considered: 

(1)  instructions,  oral  or  written,  provided 
with  the  item  concerning  its  use; 

(2)  DeaolpUve  materials  accompanying 
the  item  which  explain  or  depict  its  use; 

(3)  National  and  local  advertising  concern- 
ing its  use; 

(4)  The  manner  in  which  the  item  is  dis- 
played for  sale; 

(5)  Whether  the  owner,  or  anyone  in  con- 
trol of  the  item.  Is  a  legitimate  supplier  of 
like  or  related  items  to  the  community,  such 
as  a  licensed  distibutor  or  dealer  of  tobacco 
products; 

(6)  Direct  or  circumstantial  evidence  of 
the  ratio  of  sales  of  the  Item(s)  to  the  total 
sales  of  the  business  enterprise; 

(7)  The  existence  and  scope  of  legitimate 
uses  of  the  item  in  the  community; 

(8)  Expert  testimony  concerning  its  use. 
Stc.  103.  EmcnvB  Date.  This  Act  shall 

become  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  714.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  UJS.  Information  Agency  to 
make  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  military  departments, 
photographs  of  militaiV  activities  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  publishing 
military  histories;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


BBLSASE  or  CEKTAni  n.S.  nrOBMATIOII  MsmcT 
PHOTOGKAPRa 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  the  U8IA  Di- 
rector to  make  available  to  military 
departments  photogn4>hs  of  military 
activities  in  Vietnam. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biU  be  printed  in  the  Raooas  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
March  5. 

a  714 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
American  in  Congreu  aaatmbUd,  That  not- 
withstanding the  second  sentence  of  section 
501  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (32 
U.S.C.  1461).  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defenae  and  to 
the  military  departmenta.  photographs  of 
military  operations  and  militaiy  related  ae- 
tlvitiea  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  the 
purpose  of  development  and  publication  of 
military  histories  by  those  departmenta. 
Such  photographs  shaU  be  made  available 
only  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment and  upon  the  reimbursement  by 
the  Department  of  Defenae  or  the  military 
department  concerned,  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  the  expenses  of  the  United  Statea  Infiv- 
matlon  Agency  which  are  involved  in 
ipakinir  such  photographs  available. 

DKPAamnrr  or  the  Asmt. 
Waahington.  D.C..  MarOi  5.  f  985. 
Hon.  QwomiBX  Bush. 
Preaident  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  PaxsmEiiT:  Endoaed  is  a  draft  of 
legislati(m  "To  authorise  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  to  make 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defenae  and 
the  military  departmmts  photographs  of 
military  acUviUes  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam for  the  punMae  of  developing  and  pub- 
lishing military  histories." 

The  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  90th 
Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  advises  that.  fnHn  the  Stand- 
point of  the  Administratimi's  program  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  thla 
proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Department  of  the  Army  haa 
been  designated  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Defenae  for  this  leglalation. 
The  Army  recomends  that  the  prtvosal  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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ruBFoa  or  thk  uoisiatioh 


The  puipoM  of  the  leglaUtlon  is  to  au- 
thortee  the  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation Agency  to  releaae,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  and  the  military  debart- 
ments.  Agency  photographs  of  military  op- 
erations and  military  related  activities  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  Anny  and  Air 
Force  currently  are  compiling  several  vol- 
umes of  military  history  regarding  their 
presence  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  required  photographs  depict  scenes  of 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  prior  to  19M. 
a  period  In  which  other  sources  do  not  pro- 
vide suffletent  coverage.  The  scenes  are 
typically  of  French  and  Indochlneae  sol- 
diers, leaders,  people,  terrain,  various  sect 
factions,  and  equipment.  A  volume  on  the 
early  involvement,  another  on  pacification, 
a  pictorial  history  volume,  and  others  will 
be  adversely  affected  without  the  variety 
the  requested  photographs  will  provide.  In 
many  cases  photographs  f  rran  other  sources 
are  either  not  available  or  would  entail  con- 
siderable expense  to  procure. 

The  legislation  is  necessary  because  the 
second  sentence  of  section  501  of  the  United 
States  Infonnation  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (32  U^.C.  1461)  prohib- 
its the  domestic  diasemination  of  informa- 
tion compiled  by  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency.  That  provision  is  designed  to 
protect  the  function  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  In  compiling  and  pre- 
paring information  about  the  United  States 
for  dissemination  abroad  in  a  manner  that 
is  designed  for  the  oversea  audience.  The 
statutory  protection  enables  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  operate  with- 
out considerations  that  its  material  will  be 
published  in  the  United  States.  The  instant 
proposal  does  little  to  thwart  that  legisla- 
tive policy. 

COST  AifD  snoorr  data 

Any  additional  cost  resulting  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposal  will  be  negligible 


and  will  be  absorbed  in  applicable  appro- 
priations. 

Sincerely, 

DtLURT  L.  SrUKLOCK,  Jk., 

Atiiitant  Seentaru  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Raerve  AffairtKm 


By  Mr.  B17MPER8  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Prtor.  and  tSi.  Baucus): 

8.  715.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  29,  1884,  to  grant  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  greater  flexibility 
in  conducting  indemnity  programs  for 
the  control  and  eradication  of  brucel- 
losis of  domestic  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrictilture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

nuciixosis  nuoicATioii 
•  Mr.  BUMFUKS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  today  a  biU  that  will 
give  the  States  more  flexibility  in  bat- 
tling brucellosis,  a  disease  of  animals- 
most  importantly  cattle— that  causes 
abortions,  infertility,  weight  loss,  and 
reduced  tnilk  production. 

BCr.  President,  I  also  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  intend 
to  oppose  the  administration's  budget 
proposal  to  slash  the  Federal  Brucello- 
sis Program  by  $15  million,  which  is 
roughly  20  percent,  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Arkansas  has  a  very  critical  problem 
now  with  brucellosis.  I  intend  to  do  all 
I  can  to  reduce  Federal  spending,  and 
I  intend  to  vigorously  press  for  a 
spending  freeze  across  the  board,  but  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience,  in  light  of 
the  brucellosis  crisis  in  Arkansas,  sup- 
port a  20-percent  cut  in  this  important 
program. 

This  year,  fiscal  1985,  the  SUte  of 
Arkansas  will  receive  right  at  $3  mil- 

BRUCELLOSIS,  TASK  FORCE 

[an  1-Ok  is,  1914] 


lion  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
veterinary  services,  of  wliich  98  per- 
cent is  used  for  the  Brucellosis  Pro- 
gram. Arkansas  also  received  an  addi- 
tional $302,000  for  the  work  of  the 
bruceUosis  task  force. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
Arkansas  puts  these  funds  to  good  use, 
and  we  need  every  dime.  Through 
fiscal  1984,  the  last  year  for  which  I 
have  complete  figures,  veterinary  serv- 
ices in  Arkansas  included  first  point 
testing— market  cattle  testing— of 
198.793  head  at  the  sale  bams-1.224 
reactors— and  27.082  head  at  slaugh- 
ter—159  reactors— for  a  total  of 
225.875  head  tested,  which  is  33.42  per- 
cent of  all  eligible  cattle  tested,  and 
91.98  percent  of  all  cattle  backtagged. 
Their  work  also  included  field  testing 
of  241.483  head  in  9.962  herds  includ- 
ing the  ring  test  given  to  dairy  cows: 
51,481  head  were  given  initial  field 
tests;  69.518  head  were  given  retests 
and  120.484  were  given  other  type  filed 
tests  including  adjacent  herd  testing. 
The  veterinary  service  averaged  test- 
ing 962  cows  a  day  or  40  herds  a  day 
and  were  successful  in  locating  7.496 
reactors. 

In  addition,  at  my  pleading,  and  at 
the  pleading  of  Arkansas  officials,  a 
brucellosis  task  force  was  sent  to  Ar- 
kansas last  fall,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRo  at  this  point  that  details  the 
work  of  that  task  force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  include  this  information  In 
the  RicoKD  to  show  my  colleagues 
that  Arkansas  puts  these  funds  to  very 
good  use.  ouid  they  are  critical  to  our 
brucellosis  eradication  program.  In  ad- 
dition. Act  ISO  of  1985  was  recently 
signed  into  law  by  the  Oovemor,  and 
shows  the  serious  intent  of  my  State 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment in  eradicating  brucellosis.  It  pro- 


■  M 


vides.  among  other  things,  that  on- 
farm  vaccinations  will  be  free  to  the 
producer,  but  a  $3-per-head  fee  will  be 
charged  for  vaccinations  at  the  sale 
bam.  If  a  heifer  is  taken  to  the  bam 
un vaccinated  and  is  over  12  months 
old,  under  this  new  State  law  it  will  be 
given  a  brand  of  "S"  and  sent  to 
slaughter.  This  is  a  fairly  tough  law, 
and  shows  the  nature  of  our  commit- 
ment at  the  State  leveL 


Now,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  simply  gives  Arkansas 
and  all  of  the  States  greater  authority 
to  use  Federal  funds  more  effectively, 
and  will  assist  our  efforts  in  eradicat- 
ing brucellosis. 

Since  1934.  both  Federal  and  SUte 
animal  health  authorities  have  cooper- 
ated in  a  concerted  effort  to  eliminate 
brucellosis  in  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  1950's  and  1960's  the 


eradication:  program  was  aggressively 
pursued  a^d  animal  health  experts 
predicted  Icomplete  eradication  by 
1972.  During  my  tenure  as  Oovanor 
of  Arkansas,  from  1970  through  1974. 
the  State  of  Arkansas  came  within  an 
eyelash  of  Jreaching  total  eradication, 
otherwise  |nown  within  the  industry 
as  free  stutus.  Unfortunately,  with 
eradication  of  brucellosis  from  the 
Nation  within  our  gnMp,  President 
Nixon,  in  concert  with  Federal  APHIS 
officials,  recommended  the  abomdon- 
ment  of  the  calfhood  vaccination  pro- 
gram. 

For  manj  States,  such  as  Arkansas, 
this  was  a  fateful  and  disastrous  deci- 
sion. Infection  rates  nationwide  began 
to  skyrocket,  forcing  the  U8DA  to 
adopt  a  new  brucellosis  eradication 
program,  including  the  adoption  of  a 
free.  A,  B.  ind  C  classification  syston. 
Tet  for  Arkansas  the  increase  in  infec- 
tion rates  had  already  begun  to  Jump 
and  the  new  program  was  not  effec- 
tive. From  less  than  100-infected  herds 
in  the  late  1960's,  the  infection  rate 
Jumped  to  476  such  herds  in  June 
1983.  forci<«  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inqtection  Service  to  announce 
on  June  2a  1983.  that  Arkansas  had 
been  demot^  from  class  B  to  class  C 
status,  a  stiitus  Arkansas  shares  with 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  parts  of 
Texas  and  l^orida.  A  "C"  rating  is  ap- 
plied to  States  with  infection  rates  in 
excess  of  1^  herds  per  1.000  or  with  an 
adjusted  market  cattle  identification 
[MCI]  program  reactor  prevalence 
rate  in  excfess  of  3  reactors  per  1,000 
head  of  cattle  tested. 

After  its  demotion  to  daas  C  in  late 
June  1983,  Arkansas  was  given  2  years 
to  show  sul^tantial  progress  in  reduc- 
ing the  prevalence  of  brucellosis  or 
face  a  Federal  quarantine.  A  quaran- 
tine, which  would  severely  limit  the 
export  of  cattle,  would  be  devastating 
to  Arkansas  because  Arkansas  is  large- 
ly a  cattle  exporting  State.  Recognis- 
ing the  crisis,  the  Arkansas  State  Vet- 
erinarian aid  the  Livestock  and  Poul- 
try CommiflBion,  the  Arkansas  Cattle- 
men's Association,  the  Arkansas  Farm 
Bureau.  ABIpi  and  other  dairy  oo-<vm 
and  organlwions,  practicing  veteri- 
narians, and  other  farm  organisations 
and  industnr  groups  have  Joined  with 
the  Federal  APHIS  officials  in  an 
effort  to  se^k  the  most  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  I  brucellosis  disaster  in  my 
State. 

The  Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  through  its  Veterinary  Service 
Agency,  redently  dispatched  a  brucel- 
losis task  f^rce  to  Arkansas  to  aid  in 
the  control,  and  eradication:  program 
in  our  mos^  brucellosis-infested  coun- 
ties, and  A^cansas  Veterinary  Service 
personnel  hdve  been  relocated  in  high- 
incidence  aiJeas  in  order  to  be  more  ef- 
fective in  the  continuing  control  and 
eradication  efforts. 

The  States  through  the  State  Veteri- 
narian and  Ithe  Livestock  and  Poultry 


Ccmunisslon.  is  also  seeldng  greater  au- 
thority in  designing  an  effective  pro- 
gnun.  Arkansas  wants  expanded  au- 
thority in  the  use  of  designated  indem- 
nlty  funds  provided  to  the  State  by 
APHIS.  In  this  effort  I  have  gladly 
agreed  to  help. 

Bfy  bill  is  a  State's  option  biU  giving 
the  States,  or  their  political  subdivi- 
sion responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
brucellosis  program,  the  authority  to 
transfer  Indemnity  funds  into  other 
brucellosis  control  programs  in  coop- 
eration with  the  USDA.  My  biU  would 
allow  the  States,  upon  notification  of 
the  Secretary,  greater  flexibility  in 
designating  how  funds  originally  allo- 
cated for  the  indemnity  program  are 
utilised.  States  could  use  such  funds 
for  an  indenmity  program  that  would 
pay  dairies  for  the  destruction  of  nurs- 
ing female  calves  of  reactors  instead  of 
for  the  reactor  cow  itself.  States  will 
be  allowed  to  choose  whatever  combi- 
nation of  options  they  believe  to  be 
the  most  effective. 

Currently,  the  Animal  Plant  Health 
and  Inflection  Service  is  allowing 
States  to  transfer  indemnification 
money  into  the  testing  and  vaccina- 
tion program.  In  fiscal  year  1984.  Ar- 
kansas took  advantage  of  this  by  sup- 
plementing the  calfhood  vacciruition 
program  with  $191,000  out  of  indemni- 
ty funds  when  the  original  allotment 
of  $120,000  was  exhausted.  For  fiscal 
year  1985,  Arkansas  requested  that  all 
indonnlty  funds  be  transferred  to  the 
vaccination  program.  My  bill  will 
simply  codify  the  option  presently  al- 
lowed by  APHIS  and  would  allow  a 
state  to  exercise  this  option  at  any 
time. 

ICy  bill  also  recognizes  that  an  in- 
demnity paid  on  reactor  beef  cows  sent 
to  slaughter  is  in  most  cases  a  premi- 
um for  having  brucellosis.  Since  the 
presence  of  brucellosis  in  a  beef  cow 
does  not  affect  it  quality  as  a  slaugh- 
ter cow,  the  indemnity  paid  actually 
affords  a  monetary  advantage  to  the 
cattle  farmer  whose  cow  has  brucello- 
sis. This  indemnity  program  except  in 
the  cases  of  pure  bred  or  dairy  cows, 
does  little  to  encourage  cattle  farmers 
to  eliminate  brucellosis  from  the 
herds.  However,  the  nursing  female 
calves  of  the  reactor  cows,  which 
themselves  have  a  very  high  likelihood 
of  becmning  reactors,  usually  will  not 
bring  their  worth  as  slaughter  ani- 
mals. Cattle  farmers  are  reluctant  to 
bring  in  such  animals  for  slaughter 
and  will  continue  to  raise  these  poten- 
tial reactors  on  the  farm  untU  they 
can  be  sold  for  slaughter  at  a  more  fa- 
vorable price.  Of  course,  this  practice 
assures  that  the  brucellosis  infection 
win  remain  on  the  farm.  My  bill  would 
simply  give  the  States  the  option  to 
pay  Indemnity;  claims  on  the  nursing 
female  calves  in  lieu  of  claims  on  the 
reactor  cows,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging  farmers    to   bring   in   for 


slaughter  more  nursing  calves  exposed 
to  brucellosis. 

Again,  my  bill  allows  mnTinnini 
flexibility.  The  State  could  adopt  a 
program  that  would  pay  claims  on  the 
offspring  of  some  kinds  of  cattle  but 
not  others.  Or.  paying  claims  for  off- 
spring could  be  substituted  for  the 
current  indemnity  program  being  con- 
ducted in  the  State.  And.  of  course,  a 
State  could  choose  to  reject  this 
option  altogether. 

Finally,  my  biU  will  allow  the  SUtes 
to  continue  or  begin  a  program  of 
whole  herd  depopulation,  if  Justified, 
even  if  a  SUte  opts  to  divert  all  of  ita 
funds  out  of  an  indemnity  program. 
Often  whole  herd  depopulation  is  the 
best  tool  for  eradlcattaig  brucellosis 
outbreaks,  especially  in  States  with 
free  or  "A"  ratings. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  bill  is  a 
SUte's  option  bilL  No  State  will  be  re- 
quired to  implement  any  particular 
program.  Passage  of  my  bill  will 
simply  allow  the  SUtes,  in  cooperation 
with  the  USDA,  more  flexibility  In 
combating  brucellosis,  a  disease  that 
annually  costs  cattlemen  and  dairy- 
mm  millions  of  dollars. 

The  State  could  implement  any  or 
all  of  the  f  oiir  options  my  bill  author- 
izes, in  whatever  combination  it 
chose— testing  and  vaccination,  whole 
herd  depopulation,  indemnity  for  reac- 
tor cows,  and  indemnity  for  offspring. 

Even  though  the  United  States  Is  99 
percent  free  of  brucellosis,  the  last  1 
percent  will  be.  the  most  difficult  to 
eradicate.  It  poses  a  serious  continued 
threat  to  the  cattle  and  dairy  industry 
nationwide,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  with  me  in  giving  the  states 
added  flexibility,  espedaSly  the  "C" 
SUtes  like  Arkansas,  to  help  assure 
the  complete  eradiation  of  brucello- 
sis. 

I  want  to  imderscore  that  this  meas- 
ure won't  cost  another  dime  in  Federal 
dollars.  I  hope  all  Senators  wHI  Join 
me  in  cosponsoring  and  pressing  for 
passage  of  this  bilL  The  situation  in 
Arkansas  is  critical.  I  urge  Congress  to 
act  on  this  measure  quickly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

S.71S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepretentaHve$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  of  May  ».  ISM  (23  Stat. 
31.  chapter  60:  21  VS.C.  I14a)  te  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
sentences  as  subsections  (a)  and  (c>  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  (as 
designated  by  clause  (D)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  con- 
ducts a  program  to  omtrol  and  eradicate 
brucellosis  of  domestic  animals  and  provides 
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money  to  such  SUte  or  political  subdlvlBion 
under  such  procrmm  for  the  payment  of 
fimitM  growlni  out  of  the  destruction  of  anl- 
nutls.  and  of  materials,  affected  by  or  ex- 
poaed  to  brucelloals.  upon  notification  of 
the  Secretary,  such  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision may  use  such  money  for  any  of  the 
foUovlnc  purposes  or  combination  of  pur- 
poses: 

"(1)  to  test  and  vaccinate  animals  for  bru- 
celloais:and 

"(2)  to  pay  claims  growing  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  female  animals  affected  by  or 
expoaed  to  bruceUoslK  and 

"(3)  to  pay  claims  growing  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  nursing  female  animal  offspring 
of  female  ?"««««»«  affected  by  or  expoaed  to 
brucellosis,  in  lieu  of  claims  growing  out  of 
the  destruction  of  female  animals:  and 

"(4)  to  pay  claims  growing  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  entire  herds  of  animals."* 

By  Mr.  MATTINOLT: 
S.  716.  A  bUl  to  expand  and  define 
the  powers  of  banks,  to  limit  certain 
brokered  deposits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

pniA>CIAL  SXKVICB  dJUUnCAnOM  ACT 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  newsbrief  regarding  tes- 
timony to  the  Congress  by  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Volcker  recently  ap- 
peared in  USA  Today: 

B%pking  system  "a  circus":  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Paul  Volcker  called  on  Con- 
grcas  to  bring  order  to  what  he  described  as 
a  direetlonleaB  and  "totally  unsatisfactory 
and  diaturbinf"  drift  of  the  nation's  bank- 
ing system.  "What  you  have  Is  a  circus  going 
on  in  which  every  bank  lawyer  in  the  coun- 
try ti  examining  the  laws  to  see  what  sun- 
shine he  can  see  between  the  gaps  in  legisla- 
tive language  to  determine  in  what  direction 
he  might  go." 

I  concur  with  Chairman  Volcker's 
views  and  to  address  these  concerns  I 
am  introducing  today  the  Financial 
Services  Clarification  Act  which  Is  In- 
tended to  resolve  a  number  of  legal 
questions  concerning  financial  institu- 
tions that  are  the  subject  of  ongoing 
litigation  or  regulatory  proceedings 
and  that  continue  to  cause  confusion 
in  the  marketplace. 

I  believe  that  a  consensus  exists  In 
the  Congress  for  clarifying  these 
Issues  and  closing  certain  loopholes  so 
that  affected  institutions  can  proceed 
to  develop  their  businesses  and  serve 
the  public  without  the  expense  and 
uncertainty  caused  by  current  law.  S. 
716  thus  seeks  to  make  plain  to  the 
courts  and  the  marketplace  what  ciu-- 
rent  law  means. 

In  brief,  this  bill  would  close  the  so- 
called  nonbank  bank  and  South 
Dakota  loopholes;  it  would  treat  all 
FDIC-lnsured  banks  the  same  under 
the  Olaas-SteagaU  Act;  and  it  would 
resolve  three  issues  that  are  subject  to 
ongoing  litigation  by  making  plain 
that  State  regional  banking  statutes 
are  consistent  with  the  Constitution, 
that  insured  depository  institutions 
that  are  in  sound  condition  may 
accept  insured  brokered  deposits,  sub- 
ject to  certain  limiUtlons.  and  that 
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commercial  banking  organizations 
may  underwrite  and  distribute  com- 
mercial paper.  Again.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  consensus  in  the  Congress 
on  these  issues,  and  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  in  order  to  bring  about  what  I 
hope  will  be  speedy  action  on  them. 

I  would  add  that  I  do  not  regard  this 
as  a  final  bill.  In  selecting  these  Issues, 
I  have  not  meant  to  foreclose  others 
that  are  generating  similar  uncertain- 
ty and  confusion.  I  welcome  sugges- 
tions about  such  additions,  as  well  as 
comments  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  provisions  of  S.  716. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  In  no  way 
clear  the  agenda  of  financial  institu- 
tions Issues  that  face  us.  As  in  the 
past,  I  stand  ready  to  work  with  Chair- 
man Oabh  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee  to  address  all 
these  issues  and  to  develop  appropri- 
ate legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Financial  Services  Certification 
Act  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  716 

Be  it  enacted  hv  the  Senate  and  Home  a/ 
Repreaentative*  oS  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembUd, 

SHOKTTTTU 

Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Financial  Services  ClarlficaUon  Act". 
TITLE  I-FINANCIAli  mSTlTUTlONS 
CLARIFICATION 

AMBMDMXirrS  TO  TRX  BAinCIIlO  ACT  OF  ltS3 

8k.  101.  (a)  Section  30  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1»33  (13  U.S.C.  377)  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  after  the 
first  paragraph  of  such  section: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  a  member  bank  may  be  affili- 
ated In  any  manner  described  in  section  3(b) 
of  this  Act  with  a  depository  Institution  se- 
curities affiliate,  as  defined  in  section  3(i)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  10M  (13 
UAC.  IMKJ)).". 

(b)  Section  S3  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933 
(13  U.8.C.  78)  Is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  such  section:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  section,  an 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any 
member  bank  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any  of 
lU  depository  Institution  securities  affili- 
ates. The  term  'depository  institution  secu- 
rities affiliate'  shall  have  the  meaning  as- 
cribed to  it  in  section  3(J)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  IMS  (13  n.&C.  1841(J)). 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'de- 
pository Institution  securities  affiUate'  also 
means  any  securities  broker  or  dealer, 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (4)  or  (5) 
of  section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (IS  UAC.  78c(a)).  that  (1) 
enters  into  a  contractual  arrangement  with 
a  member  bank  pursuant  to  which  such 
broker  or  dealer  makes  lU  securities  services 
available  on  the  premises  of  such  member 
bank,  and  (3)  llmlU  lU  activities  to  those  in 
which  a  depository  Institution  securities  af- 
filiate may  lawfully  engage  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(cM15)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (13  U.S.C.  1S43(CX1S)). ". 


AlOMDMKinS  TO  THX  SSCUBITUS  XXCBAMOK  ACT 

See.  103.  (a)  Subparagraphs  (1).  (ii>.  and 
(ill)  of  paragraph  (34XA)  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (IS 
UAC.  7«c(a))  are  each  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  semicolons  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr  "other  than  a 
depository  institution  securities  affiliate  as 
defined  in  section  3(j)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1986  (12  U.S.C.  1841(J)>". 

(b)  Section  l5B(bXl)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (IS  DJS.C.  78o-4(bMl))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsidiaries"  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "affiliates". 

AMXHDKEirTS  TO  THX  SAIfK  HOLDIHO  COMPAITr 
ACT 

Sk.  103.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1986  (13  U.S.C.  1841)  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  'Bank'  means  (1)  an  'insured  bank'  as 
defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act;  (3)  any  Institution  orga- 
nised under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
any  State  of  the  United' SUtes,  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,    Puerto    Rico,    Ouam,    American 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  that  aocepU 
demand  deposlU  or  deposits  that  the  deposi- 
tor may  withdraw  by  check  or  similar  means 
for  payment  to  third  parties  and  is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  making  commercial  loans. 
The  term  'bank'  does  not  include  (1)  a  for- 
eign bank  having  an  insured  or  uninsured 
branch  in  the  United  SUtes;  (11)  an  Insured 
institution;  (ill)  an  organisation  operating 
under  section  38  or  section  38(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act:  (iv)  an  organisation  that 
does  not  do  business  in  the  United  SUtes 
except  as  an  Incident  to  ita  actirities  outside 
the  United  SUtes;  (v)  any  Institution  that 
functions  solely  as  a  trust  company,  such  as 
the  type  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  September  28. 
1963  (13  U.S.C.  92a(a)),  and  aU  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  deposits  of  which  are  re- 
ceived solely  in  a  fiduciary  capacity;  (vl)  any 
credit      union      described      in      section 
19(bHlKAKlv)  Of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 
(vU)  an  industrial  loan  company  chartered 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii  which  was  required 
to  obtain  insurance  under  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  as  a  requisite  to  accepting  thrift 
acoounU  from  the  public;  an  Industrial  loan 
company  (or  Industrial  bank,  ICorris  Plan 
bank,  thrift  and  loan  association,  or  similar 
institution    established    under   SUte   law) 
that  applies  to  become  an  insured  bank,  as 
defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Fedeiml  De- 
posit Instuance  Act,  at  a  time  when  the 
guaranty  fimd  established  pursuant  to  State 
statute  to  insure  the  deposits,  accounts,  or 
rfrntiar  obligations  of  such  a  company  has 
asseU  equal  to  less  than  3  percent  of  the  li- 
abilities insured  by  such  guaranty  fund:  or 
an    industrial    loan   company    (or   similar 
State-chartered  Institution)  that  was  char- 
tered prior  to  July  1.  1983.  except  that  (I)  if 
a  company  exempted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph    aooepto     deposlU     that     are 
withdrawable  by  check  or  similar  means  for 
payment  to  third  parties  and  oigagea  in  the 
business  of  '"■fci"g  commercial   loans,   it 
shall  be  a  bank  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  and 

(II)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  exemp- 
tions, an  industrial  loan  company  (or  similar 
SUte-chartered  institution)  that  Is  an  in- 
sured bank  shaU  be  a  bank  for  purposes  of 
section  3(d)  of  this  Act:  or  (vlil)  any  institu- 
tion which  Is  acquired  by  a  bank  holding 


company  pursuant  to  approval  granted  by 
the  Board  uniler  sectiOD  4  of  this  Act  prior 
to  the  enaeti^ent  of  the  Ftnandal  Senlces 
Clarlflcatkm  Act  and  which  engages  solely 
in  credit  cardj  operations  and  that  does  not 
accept  demand  deposite  or  deposits  that  the 
depositor  wm$  withdraw  by  check  or  similar 
means  for  payment  to  third  parties  or  make 
coounercial  lams."; 

(2)  by  inaeriing  "or  section  4(cXlS)"  after 
"section  4(eX|)"  in  subsection  (hX3):  and 

(3)  by  insetting  after  subsection  (1)  the 
following  newi  subsections: 

"(J)  The  tei^  'depository  insUtution  secu- 
rities affiliate  means  any  cwporatlon  that 
(1)  is  engaged  in  the  United  States  in  one  or 
more  of  the  ketivities  authorised  pursuant 
to  section  4«^18)  of  this  Act.  and  (3)  is  a 
broker  or  dsaler  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of  section  3(a)  of  the 
Securities  Exehange  Act  of  ISM  (18  V&C. 
78c(a)).  or  aniinvestment  adviser  within  the 
meaning  of  iection  303(11)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advlaei^  Act  of  1940  (18  UJB.C.  80b- 
3(11)).  For  piirposes  of  this  Act,  a  company 
engaged  in  ankr  such  activities  (and  other  ac- 
tivities permitted  by  law)  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  depositcfy  insUtutioD  seeortties  affiU- 
ate only  so  litBt  as  it  (A)  is  a  bank  holding 
comtiany  or  Is  owned  or  controlled  by  a 
bank  holding  company,  or  (B)  is  a  company 
that  owna,  controls  or  is  affiliated  with  a 
bank  whkdi  Ifecame  a  bank  because  of  the 
amendment  to  section  4(aX3)  of  this  Act 
made  by  the  financial  Services  Clarification 
Act. 

"(k)  The  tehn  'commercial  loans'  does  not 
include  (1)  loAns  to  natural  poaons  primari- 
ly for  personal,  family,  or  household  pur- 
poses, whether  directly,  indirectly  or 
through  the  use  of  leases;  (3)  loans  to  chari- 
table persona:]  (3)  loans  to  finance  the  acqui- 
sition, improvement,  developmait.  and  con- 
struction of  residential  or  commercial  prop- 
erties; (4)  loaiis  to  natural  persons  through 
use  of  credit  cards  at  similar  means  of 
access;  (8)  th«  purchase  of  or  investment  in 
retail  installment  loans  and  accounts  receiv- 
able; or  (6)  liWestmenU  such  as  eoouiercial 
paper,  oertlfi^tes  of  deposit,  bankers  ac- 
ceptances and  similar  money  market  instru- 
ments, the  extension  of  broker  call  loans, 
the  sale  of  Ftferal  funds,  the  deposit  of  in- 
terest-beailngf  funds,  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities, obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
local  and  State  governments,  or  agencies 
and  instrumfntallties  thereof,  and  such 
other  similar  types  of  investments  as  may 
be  permitted  I  by  the  institution's  primary 
regulator.  AH  institution  siuU  not  be 
deemed  to  be  'engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  coauberdal  loans'  if  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  iU  outstanding  com- 
mercial loans  {does  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  institutioa's  total  asseU  in  three  out  of 
every  four  quarters  and  two  out  of  every 
three  years. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  tem  depository  institution  hold- 
ing company'  tneans  bank  holding  companr. 

"(3)  the  tierm  'depository  institution' 
means  bank;  ikid 

"(3)  the  tei^  'savings  and  loan  holding 
company'  and  'insured  institution'  have  the 
meanings  aasribed  to  them  in  section 
408(aXl)  of  the  National  Housing  Act". 

(b)  Section  |  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1980  (13  U.S.C.  1843)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  the 
followinr  "Any  company  that  controls  a 
company  whlQh  was  establiahed  or  acquired 
on  or  after  July  1,  1963.  whidi  became  a 
bank  as  a  rcaillt  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Servises  Clarification  Act.  and  the 


establishment  or  acquisition  of  which  would 
have  been  prohibited  by  this  subsection  had 
the  definition  of  a  bank  in  such  Act  been  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  establishment  or  acqui- 
sition shall  divest  such  within  180  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  such  Act". 

(e)  Section  4(aX3)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1986  (13  U.S.C.  1843(aX3)) 
is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr  "(B> 
those  permitted  under  paragraphs  (8) 
(except  for  thoae  of  an  insured  Institution) 
and  (18)  of  subsection  (c>  of  this  section  8ul>- 
Ject  to  all  the  conditions  and  requirements 
specified  in  each  respective  paragraph  or  in 
any  order  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Board 
under  such  paragraphs";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr "The  two-year  period  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  company 
that  beoomea  a  bank  holding  company  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Financial 
Services  Clarification  Act  and  that  acquired 
an  insUtution  tMtween  July  1, 1983,  and  the 
effective  date  of  such  Act  which  became  a 
bank  by  virtue  of  the  amendment  to  section 
Xc)  of  this  Act  contained  in  the  Fixumcial 
Services  Clarification  Act.  The  two-year 
period  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  a  bank  holding  nmipany  that 
acquired  or  established  between  July  1, 
1983.  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  ClarlficaUon  Act  an  institu- 
tion that  became  a  bank  by  virtue  of  the 
amendment  to  section  3(c)  of  this  Act  con- 
tained in  the  Financial  Services  Clariflca- 
tlon  Act  A  twnk  holding  company  that  con- 
trolled an  tawUtution  on  July  1,  1983,  which 
liecame  a  bank  by  virtue  of  the  amendment 
to  section  3(c)  of  this  Act  contained  in  the 
Financial  Services  Clarification  Act  may 
continue  to  own  and  control  such  institution 
and  engage  in  any  activity  that  it  would 
have  beoi  permitted  to  engage  in  on  July  1, 
1983.  under  this  Act,  unless  (1)  such  compa- 
ny acquires  control  of  an  additional  bank  or 
an  insured  institution,  or  (11)  such  comt>a- 
ny's  eziBting  subsidiary  bank  commences  ac- 
cepting deposite  that  the  depositor  has  a 
legal  ri^t  to  withdraw  on  demand  and  en- 
gages in  the  business  of  making  commercial 
loans.  A  company  that  controlled  an  institu- 
tion on  July  1,  1983,  which  became  a  bank 
by  virtue  of  the  amendment  to  section  3(c) 
of  this  Act  contained  in  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Clarification  Act  and  that  was  not  a 
bank  holding  company  on  the  date  of  eontX- 
ment  of  the  Financial  Services  Clarification 
Act  may  continue  to  own  and  control  such 
institution  unless,  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Financial  Services  Clarification  Act  (D 
such  company  acquires  control  of  an  addi- 
tional bank  or  an  insured  institution,  or  (11) 
such  company's  existing  subsidiary  Iwnk 
commences  accepting  deposite  that  the  de- 
positor has  a  legal  right  to  withdraw  on 
demand  and  engages  In  the  business  of 
making  commercial  loans.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  company  which, 
prior  to  June  37,  1984,  acquired  control  of 
an  institution  that  became  a  bank  by  virtue 
of  the  amendment  to  section  3(c)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  con- 
tained in  this  Act,  from  an  entity  (not  a 
bank  holding  company)  which  acquired 
such  bank  before  July  1.  1983,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  controlled  such  bank  (and 
any  Insured  Institution  that  Is  acquired 
from  the  same  entity  pursuant  to  a  contract 
entered  into  prior  to  June  27,  1984)  on  and 
prior  to  July  1,  1983.  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  a  company  shall  be  deemed 
to  control  a  bank  at  such  time  as  it  has  en- 


tered into  a  binding  agreement  to  acquire 
such  bank,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
regulator  has  decided  not  to  disapprove 
such  acquisition  under  the  Cliange  in  Bank 
Control  Act  of  1978.  and  the  appropriate 
State  banking  regulator,  if  any,  has  decided 
to  permit,  or  not  to  disapprove,  such  acquisi- 
tion under  applicable  bank  holding  compa- 
ny or  change  of  control  provisions  of  State 
law,  if  any". 

(d)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  4(c)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1988  (13 
U.S.C.  1843(c))  to  amended  by  inserting  "or 
any  subsidiary  or  affiliate  thereor*  after 
"controlling  banks  for  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany". 

(e)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1986  (13  U£.C.  1843(c))  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  poiultimate  sen- 
tence thereof: 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  Uie  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
followinr 

"(15)  shares  of  any  depository  institution 
securities  affiliate  engaged  in  the  following 
actirities,  or  other  actirities  permissible 
under  thto  Act: 

"(1)  Any  depository  institution  sectuities 
afflllat^i  may  conduct  any  securities  or  secu- 
rities-related actirity  that  a  natimial  bank- 
ing assodaticm  to  not  prohibited  from  con- 
ducting. 

"(11)  Any  depository  institution  securities 
affiliate  may  underwrite,  deal  in,  sell,  and 
distribute,  as  principal  or  agent  or  both, 
commercial  paper  issued  by  any  entity.". 

(f )  Sectitm  7  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  to  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr ".  except  that  no  State  may  prohibit 
the  af fHiaticm  of  a  national  hanking  associa- 
tion with  a  company  engaged  only  in  one  or 
more  of  the  actirities  descrilwd  in  para- 
graphs (8)  and  (15)  of  section  4(c)  of  thto 
Act". 

SBCDaimts  AmuATiom  or  HommaxB 

XMSHaXB  BAIIKS 

Sk.  104.  Section  18(J)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1838(J))  to 
amended— 

(1)  By  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  The  provisions  of  section  30  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  (13  UJ8.C.  377).  relating 
to  affiliations  between  member  banks  and 
organizations  engaged  principally  in  certain 
securities  actirities,  and  the  i»ovlsions  of 
section  32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (13 
UJ3.C.  78).  relating  to  certain  officer,  direc- 
tor or  employee  relationships  Involving  a 
meml)er  bank  and  a  person  or  organisation 
primarily  engaged  in  certain  securities  ac- 
tirities, shall  be  applicable  to  every  insured 
nonmember  bank  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  insured  lum- 
member  bank  were  a  member  bank. 

"(B>  Thto  paragraph  does  not  prohibit  the 
continuation  of  such  an  af  f  iliaticm  or  rela- 
tionship which  commenced  prior  to  July  1, 
1983,  or  the  establishment  of  such  an  offi- 
cer, director,  or  employee  relationship  in 
connection  with  an  affiliation  established 
before  July  1. 1983. 

"(C)  An  affiliation  or  officer,  director  or 
employee  relationship  that  becomes  unlaw- 
ful as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  thto  para- 
graph may  continue  for  a  period  of  two 
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of  enactment  of  this 


yean  after  the  date 
paragraph. 

"(D>  The  provlalons  of  this  paragraph 
■hall  not  apply  to  any  foreign  bank,  as  de- 
fined In  section  KbKT)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978.  solely  becausc  it  has 
an  insured  branch  in  the  United  SUtea, 
except  that  the  provisions  of  section  32  of 
the  ««"fcHig  Act  of  1933  shall  apply  to  an 
Insured  branch  as  If  it  were  an  insured  bank. 

"(E)  This  paragraph  shall  not  prohibit  (1) 
the  continuation  of  any  affiliation  or  rela- 
tionship with  a  nonmember  bank  that  is 
controlled  by  a  company  that  la  not  a  bank 
holding  company  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  but  that  controlled  an 
Institution  on  July  1.  1983.  that  became  a 
bank  by  virtue  of  the  amendment  to  section 
3<c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
19S8  contained  in  the  Financial  Services 
Clarification  Act.  where  the  affUlatlon  or 
relatkmshlp  commenced  on  or  prior  to  June 
37. 1984.  or  (11)  the  establishment  of  such  an 
offlcer.  director,  or  employee  relationship  in 
connection  with  any  such  affiliation  estab- 
lished on  or  prior  to  June  37.  1984.  FOr  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'control' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  In  section 
4(aX2)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1998.  as  amended  by  the  Financial  Serv- 
ices Clajification  Act."  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  words  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4KA),  as  so  redesig- 
nated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section, 
"or  any  lawful  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto."  the  following  words:  "or  any  provi- 
sion of  section  30  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,". 

TITLE  II— DEPOSIT  BROKERS 

SHORT  TTTU 

Sic.  201.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Broifered  Deposits  Act  of  1985". 

AMXRDMBirrS  TO  TRB  HATIOHAL  HOUSINO  ACT 

Sk.  202.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (13  U&C.  1724)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 

"(e)  The  term  'deposit  broker*  means  any 
person,  other  than  an  insured  institution  or 
an  affiliate  thereof  in  respect  of  funds 
placed  with  that  insured  insUtutlon.  which, 
for  a  fee,  places  funds  or  facilitates  the 
placement  of  funds  of  third  parties  In  ac- 
counts issued  by  an  insured  institution.  The 
term  'deposit  broker'  shall  not  Include  a 
person  in  an  agency  relationship  with  an  in- 
sured institution  where,  as  of  September  12. 
1984.  that  InsUtutlon  utilised  such  persons 
to  serve  exclusively  that  Insured  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  deposit  fimds 
and  providing  loan  applications  services  for 
residenU  of  the  State  in  which  the  insUtu- 
tion  is  located  and  where  such  persons  are 
regulated  and  examined  by  the  Corporation. 
The  COTporatkm  may  issues  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  necessary  to  implement  this  sub- 
section. 

"(f)  The  term  'short-term  accoimt'  means 
any  savings  account  which  is  (1)  payable  on 
a  certain  date  less  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  deposit.  (2)  payable  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  specified  period  less  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  deposit.  (3)  payable  upon 
written  notice  to  be  given  less  than  one  year 
before  the  date  of  repayment.  (4)  payable 
one  year  or  more  after  the  date  of  deposit 
and  which  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  indexed 
to  the  rate  or  yield  on  obligations  or  loans 
having  a  maturity  of  one  year  or  less.  (5) 
payable  upon  demand,  or  (6)  a  savings  ac- 
count which  has  no  fixed  maturity  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Insured  institution 
must  reserve  the  right  to  require  notice  (or 
the  account  holder  may  be  required  at  any 
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time  to  give  notice)  of  less  than  one  year 
before  any  withdrawal  Is  made.". 

"(b)  The  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
"nSURAIICB  or  BROKXaXD  DKFOsrrs 

"Sac.  415.  The  Corporation  may  not  pro- 
mulgate any  rule  or  regulation  or  issue  any 
order  or  Interpretation  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  deposit  insurance 
available  to  a  person  for  deposits  or  ac- 
counts placed  by  or  through  a  deposit 
broker  to  differ  from  the  deposit  insurance 
available  to  such  person  for  deposits  or  ac- 
counts not  placed  by  or  through  a  deposit 
broker.  The  Corporation  may  Issue  rules 
and  regulations  In  connection  with  the  de- 
posit Insurance  available  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"UMTTATIONB  OM  BaOKKKKD  DKPOBITS 

"Sac.  418.  (aMl)  On  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Brokered  Deposits  Act  of 
1985,  an  Insured  institution  may  not  accept 
or  maintain  short-term  Insured  accounts 
placed  by  or  throiuh  a  deposit  broker  In 
excess  of  the  lesser  ot— 

"(A)  300  percent  of  si 
tlon's  net  worth,  as  defl 
pursuant  to  section  403(b); 

"(B)  15  percent  of  such] 
tion's  total  deposits. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided 
an  Insured  institution  whi< 
the  miiUmiim  net  worth 
lished  by  the  Board  shaU 
dltional    Insured    accounts 
through  a  deposit  broker. 

"(b)  Any  accounts  held  by  an  insured  in- 
stitution as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Brokered  DepodU  Act  of  1985  in  excess  of 
the  limitations  set  forth  by  this  section  may 
be  held  by  such  Insured  institution  until 
their  sUted  matiulty.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  an  account  without  a  fixed  or  stated 
maturity  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  maturi- 
ty of  one  month  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Brokered  Deposits  Act  of  1985. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  grant  permis- 
sion to  any  Insured  institution,  upon  notice 
and  application,  to  have  or  obtain  short- 
term  Insured  accounts  placed  by  or  through 
a  deposit  broker  In  excess  of  the  limitations 
established  by  this  section.  Such  permission 
shaU  be  granted  by  the  Corporation  in  a 
flexible  manner  givbig  equal  weight  to  both 
competitive  factors  and  safety  and  sound- 
ness condderations.". 

AMZiisifiirrs  TO  ths  raDniAL  mrosir 

IMBUaANCX  ACT 

Sic.  203.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(u)  The  term  'deposit  broker'  means  any 
person,  other  than  an  Insured  bank  or  an  af- 
filiate thereof  In  respect  of  funds  placed 
with  that  insured  bank,  which,  for  a  fee, 
places  funds  or  facilitates  the  placement  of 
funds  of  third  parUes  with  insured  banks. 

"(v)  The  term  'short-term  deposit'  means 
a  deposit  which  is  (1)  payable  on  a  certain 
date  less  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  de- 
posit. (2)  payable  at  the  expiration  of  a 
specified  period  less  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  deposit.  (3)  payable  upon  written 
notice  to  be  given  less  than  one  year  before 
the  date  of  repayment,  (4)  payable  one  year 
or  more  after  the  date  of  deposit  and  which 
bears  interest  at  a  rate  Indexed  to  the  rate 
or  yield  on  obligations  or  loans  having  a  ma- 
turity of  one  year  or  less.  (5)  payable  upon 
demand,  or  (6)  a  deposit  which  has  no  fixed 
maturity  and  with  respect  to  which  the  In- 
sured bank  must  reserve  the  right  to  require 


notice  (or  the  depositor  may  be  required  at 
any  time  to  give  notice)  of  less  than  one 
year  before  any  wlthdrawl  is  made.". 

(b)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"msmuuici  or  aROKSiBD  niPOSiTa 

"Sk.  28.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  not 
promulgate  any  rule  or  regulation  or  Issue 
any  order  or  Interpretation  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  deposit  insur- 
ance available  to  a  person  for  deposiU 
placed  by  or  through  a  deposit  broker  to 
differ  from  the  deposit  insurance  avaUable 
to  such  person  for  deposlU  not  placed  by  or 
through  a  deposit  broker.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  issue  rules  and  regulations  in 
connecUon  with  the  deposit  Insurance  avaU- 
able pursuant  to  this  section. 


"LmiTATIORS  OR  BROKmSD  ODOSITS 

"Sk.  29.  (aKl)  On  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Brokered  DeposlU  Act  of 
1985,  an  Insured  bank  may  not  accept  or 
ffi^intAtn  short-term  Insured  deposlU  placed 
by  or  through  a  deposit  broker  in  excess  of 
the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  200  percent  of  such  Insured  bank's 
unimpaired  capital  and  unimpaired  surplus; 
or 

"(B)  15  percent  of  such  insured  bank's 
total  deposiU. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
an  insured  bank  which  fails  to  satisfy  the 
TTitnimitm  net  worth  requlremenU  estab- 
lished by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  not  accept  any  additional  in- 
sured accounU  placed  by  or  through  a  de- 
posit broker. 

"(b)  Any  deposlU  held  by  any  insured 
bank  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Brokered  DeposiU  Act  of  1985  in  excess  of 
the  llmiUtions  set  forth  by  this  section  may 
be  held  by  such  Insured  bank  until  their 
stated  maturity.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  deposit  without  a  fixed  or  stated  ma- 
turity shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  maturity  of 
one  month  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Brokered  DeposiU  Act  of  1985. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  grant  permiaalon  to  any  Insured 
bank,  upon  notice  and  application,  to  have 
or  obtain  short-tenn  insured  deposiU  placed 
by  or  through  a  deposit  broker  In  excess  of 
the  llmiUtions  established  by  this  section. 
Such  permission  shall  be  granted  by  such 
agency  in  a  flexible  manner  giving  equal 
weight  to  both  competitive  factors  and 
safety  and  soundness  considerations.". 

TITU  lU— nrTXaSTAR  SAHXIIIG  SHOaT  TTTLB 

Sk.  301.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"IntersUte  Banking  Act  of  1985". 

AMKHDlCXirT  TO  SKCTIOH  SISS  OF  THK  KXVISKD 
STATUIIS 

Sk.  302.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(13  UJS.C.  36)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowinr  ":  and  (3)  within  any  other  SUte  if 
(A)  under  the  sUtute  laws  of  the  SUte  in 
which  the  association  is  located.  State  banks 
are  expressly  authorised  to  establish  and 
operate  such  branches,  and  (B)  under  the 
sUtute  laws  of  the  SUte  In  which  the  asso- 
ciation is  seeking  to  esUbllsh  such 
branches,  SUte  banks  located  in  the  State 
in  which  the  association  is  located  are  ex- 
pressly authorized  to  establish  such 
branches,  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  loca- 
tion of  branches  that  such  State  may 
Impose  on  such  out-of-State  banks.  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  to  what  extent  to  permit 


establishment  or  operation  of  a  branch  by  a 
bank  the  ivincipal  place  of  busineas  of 
which  is  in  atiother  State,  a  State  may  allow 
such  branching  (i)  without  restriction,  or 
(11)  on  the  b4sis  of  the  location  of  the  States 
involved,  th^  existence  of  laws  providing  for 
reciprocal  tifatment  of  banks  located  in  iU 
SUte.  or  other  similar  conditions". 

AMKHDMKirr  TO  TKI  BARK  HOLSIMO  COMr ART 
ACTOriSSS 

Sk.  303.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  A4t  of  1956  (12  U3.C.  1843(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  any 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  considered  to  be  a  State": 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  SUte  may  autboriae  a  bank 
holding  company,  the  hanking  operations  of 
which  are  principally  conducted  in  another 
SUte,  to  alMiuire,  directly  or  indirecUy, 
voting  share*  of,  interest  in,  or  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  aaseU  of  a  bank  located 
in  such  Statb.  In  determining  whether  and 
to  what  extent  to  permit  such  an  aoqulatUon 
by  such  a  b|uik  holding  company,  a  State 
may  allow  such  acquisition  (1)  without  re- 
striction, or  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the  location 
otthe  States  involved,  the  existence  of  laws 
providing  for  the  reciprocal  treatment  of 
bank  holding  companies  located  in  iU  State, 
or  other  simlar  conditions.". 

AMKRDMgRTS  TO  THK  FDOUL  MTOSIT 
IRSURARCB  ACT 

Sk.  204.  Section  18(cXS)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insuhmce  Act  (12  U.S.C  1828(cK5)) 
is  amended^ 

(1)  by  ret^gnating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (ii),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inseiltlng  "(A)"  after  "(5)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: , 

"(B)  The  responsible  agency  shaU  approve 
any  proposed  merger  transaction  the  result 
of  which  wiip  be  that  an  insured  bank  will 
operate  branches  in  more  than  one  State  if 
(1)  such  tranfaction  is  otherwise  permiBsible 
under  this  subsection,  and  (11)  such  transac- 
tion is  authokized  by  the  laws  of  the  States 
in  which  the  branches  will  be  operated;  In 
determining  tarhether  and  to  what  extent  to 
permit  such  a  transaction,  a  State  may 
allow  such  a  transaction  (I)  without  restric- 
tion, or  (II)  on  the  basis  of  the  location  of 
the  States  involved,  the  existence  of  laws 
providing  fo^  the  redprocal  treatment  of 
banks  located  in  Ite  State,  or  other  similar 
condition.". 

AMXRDMXRTt  TO  THE  RATIORAL  HOUSUni  ACT         aCOeSS 

Sk.  305.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  il2  VS.C.  1730)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redengnating  subsection  (r)  as  sub- 
section (s):  aad 

(2)  by  ins«ting  after  subsection  (q)  the 
following:      I 

"(r)  Mmcots  iRVOLvnro  Ifoaa  Thar  Orb 
State.— In  considering  a  reorganiaUion  or 
merger  involving  insured  institutions  the 
principal  plates  of  business  of  which  are  lo- 
cated in  different  States,  the  Corporation 
shall  pennlt  any  such  reorganisaUon  or 
merger  If  (1)  It  Is  otherwise  in  conformation 
with  aU  applicable  Uw,  and  (2)  if  the  laws  of 
the  States  i^  which  such  Insured  institu- 
tions are  principally  located  expressly 
permit  such  a  reorganization  or  merger  in- 
volving Insured  institutions  located  in  the 
State  involved  or  pennit  establishment  or 
operation  of  branch  offices  in  the  State  in- 


volved. In  determining  whether  or  to  what 
extent  to  permit  such  a  merger  or  reorgani- 
zation or  establishment  or  operation  of  a 
branch  office  by  an  Insured  institution,  the 
principal  location  of  which  is  in  another 
State,  a  State  may  permit  such  reorganiza- 
tion, merger,  or  branching  (1)  without  re- 
striction, or  (11)  on  the  basis  of  the  location 
of  the  States  involved,  the  existence  of  laws 
providing  for  reciprocal  treatment  of  in- 
sured institutions  located  in  IU  States,  or 
other  similar  conditions.". 

(b)  Section  408(eK2)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(eK2))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  new  flush  language  following 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Corporation  shall  allow  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  whose  operations 
are  principally  conducted  in  a  State  to  ac- 
quire, dlKcUy  or  indirecUy,  any  voting 
shares  of,  interest  in.  or  all  or  substantially 
all  of  the  aaseU  of  any  additional  associa- 
tion located  in  another  State,  if  the  laws  of 
such  State  expressly  pennit  such  acquisi- 
tion. In  determining  whether  and  to  what 
extent  to  permit  such  an  acquisition  by  such 
a  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  a  State 
may  allow  such  acquisition  (A)  without  re- 
striction, or  (B)  on  the  basis  of  the  location 
of  the  States  involved,  the  existence  of  laws 
providing  for  reciprocal  treatment  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  companies  located  in 
iU  State,  or  other  similar  conditions.". 


By  Mr.  EAST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Helms): 

S.  717.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
tlie  duty  on  secondary  butyl  chloride; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

srrsPSRSioR  or  dittt  or  skordart  buttl 
chloride 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Hbjcb  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  suspend  for  3  years  the 
duty  on  secondary  butyl  chloride. 

Secondary  butyl  chloride  is  imported 
from  Europe  for  use  as  a  feedstock  in 
the  production  of  organic  lithium,  or 
lithium  related  compounds.  The  cost 
of  this  commodity  is  significant  in  fin- 
ished product  cost.  Import  duty  on 
secondary  butyl  chloride  is  18  percent. 

Elimination  of  the  duty  makes  sense 
to  us  for  several  reasons.  There  is  no 
domestic  production  to  protect  in  the 
United  States,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  a  U.S.  producer  to  manufactur- 
er this  commodity.  This  would  require 
expensive  ci4>ital  equipment  and 
to  process  technology.  The 
marltet  is  very  limited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  market  served  by  domesti- 
cally manufactured  products  is  im- 
pacted by  imports,  and  the  extra  cost 
of  the  duly  undermines  our  competi- 
tive position. 

Since  the  1960's,  when  n.S.  produc- 
tion of  secondary  butyl  chloride 
ceased,  all  supplies  have  been  import- 
ed from  Europe.  A  continuing  effort  to 
find  supplies  in  the  United  States  has 
not  been  successful.  Produ(^ion  re- 
quires expensive  capital  equipment  re- 
sistant to  extremely  corrosive  condi- 
tions. Etemand  is  relatively  small  and 
sporadic.  Production  technology  is 
lUghly  specialized  and  important  to  in- 
crease yield  of  output  product  per  imit 


of  feedstocks.  These  factors  discourage 
potential  new  suppliers.  Competitive 
economics  simply  are  not  available  to 
other  than  the  existing  producer. 

Mr.  President,  an  import  duty  of  18 
percent  applied  to  secondary  butyl 
chloride  penalizes  U.S.  industry  and 
favors  foreign  competitors.  The  tariff 
does  not  protect  U.S.  producers  of  sec- 
ondary butyl  chloride  simply  because 
there  are  no  producers  to  protect.  The 
high  tariff  rate  favors  foreign  produc- 
ers who  compete  against  U.S.  butyl- 
lithium  producers.  The  import  duty  on 
secondary  butyl  chloride  shoidd  be 
eliminated. 

For  these  reasons,  but  primarily  be- 
cause there  is  no  domestic  producer  of 
secondary  butyl  chloride  to  derive  ben- 
efit from  reimposition  of  a  duty.  Sena- 
tor Helms  and  I  urge  that  the  duty  on 
the  chemical  be  suspended  for  3 
years.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  18- 
percent  additional  tax  on  distributions 
(other  than  required  distributions) 
from  an  individual  retirement  accounts 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

IRDlViaUAL  RKTIRKIIKHT  AOOODRT  KXTKRBIOR 
ACT 

•  BCr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  S.  718.  the  Individ- 
ual Retirement.  Aocoimt  Extension  Act 
of  1985.  This  bill  would  r«nove  the  10- 
percent  penalty  tax  on  early  with- 
drawals from  IRA's.  The  IRA  would 
be  converted  to  a  generalized  savings 
vehicle  in  which  people  could  save  for 
a  downpayment  on  a  home,  for  educa- 
tion, for  retirement,  or  any  purpose. 

There  is  no  subject  more  in^Mrtant 
to  long-term  economic  growth  than 
the  tax  treatment  of  personal  savings. 
In  our  Tax  Codt  today  we  have  a  seri- 
ous bias  against  personal  saving  and 
this  bias  contributes  to  our  dismal  sav- 
ings rate.  It  is  essential  that  we 
remove  this  bias  to  provide  an  expand- 
ed pool  of  capital  for  modernization 
and  innovation.'  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  important  to  the  long-term 
growth  of  this  Nation  than  to  imleash 
individual  savers  in  this  country. 

IRA's  have  been  an  incredible  vehi- 
cle for  middle-class  savers  and  have 
produced  new  savings  for  our  econo- 
my. Recently,  the  Investment  Compa- 
ny Institute  released  the  results  of  a 
study  it  sponsored  that  surveyed  tax- 
payers about  IRA  usage.  According  to 
the  study  IRA's  added  $10  billion  in 
new  saving  in  1983,  money  that  would 
have  been  spent  if  not  for  IRA's.  Only 
3  years  after  IRA's  had  been  liberal- 
ized some  23  million  households  had 
IRA's  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  these 
had  incomes  under  $40,000. 

Part  of  the  institute  survey  ad- 
dressed  the  question  of  the  10  percent 
penalty  tax  on  distributions  before  the 
age  of  59  Vi.  The  conclusion  was  that  as 
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many  as  19  million  new  houaeholds 
might  open  IRA's  if  the  penalty  tax 
were  removed.  This  is  especially  true 
of  individuals  under  age  40. 

Mr.  President,  our  middle-class  citi- 
zens have  a  great  potential  to  be 
savers  if  only  the  Oovemment  would 
stop  penalising  them.  IRA's  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
middle-class  savers.  Last  year,  a  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  study 
showed  that  74  percent  of  the  total 
money  contributed  to  IRA's  came 
from  taxpaying  families  with  less  than 
$60,000  of  income.  Families  with  In- 
comes between  $10,000  and  $20,000  in 
income  contributed  over  $3  billion  to 
IRA's. 

IRA's  have  been  very  important  and 
it's  time  to  liberalize  them.  It's  time  to 
recognize  that  our  citizens  are  intelli- 
gent enough  to  determine  the  best 
uses  for  their  savings  without  being 
locked  in.  Families  should  be  able  to 
save  for  education  or  for  housing  or 
for  any  purpose  they  deem  wise  with- 
out government  Interference. 

My  bill  would  allow  them  to  save 
without  the  Government  telling  them 
what  they  can  and  cannot  do.  My  bill 
would  generate  new  savings  and  would 
taice  the  next  step  toward  elisglnating 
the  double  taxation  of  savini^  this 
country. 

Other  countries  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  personal  savings  and  if 
we  are  to  remain  competitive  in  world 
markets  we  must  recognize  it.  too. 
Today  I  want  to  compare  some  num- 
bers on  savings  rates.  These  numbers 
will  come  from  two  coimtries.  Then  I 
want  to  compare  the  tax  treatment  of 
saving  in  these  two  countries. 

Since  1976.  the  U.S.  saving  rate  has 
hovered  around  6  percent.  It's  been 
down  to  5  percent  and  up  to  6.9  per- 
cent. For  the  decade  before  that  It  had 
been  around  9  percent. 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand 
have  had  a  savings  rate  in  excess  of  20 
percent  over  the  same  period.  Mr. 
President.  I  Just  returned  from  Japan 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  Japanese  are  doing  very  well. 
They're  growing,  they're  optimistic 
about  the  future.  Everyone  I  met. 
from  the  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  on 
down  said  the  same  thing.  The  amaz- 
ing growth  of  the  J^wnese  economy 
has  been  possible  only  because  they 
had  such  a  huge  pool  of  personal 
saving  to  draw  on.  They  have  plenty 
of  capital  to  Innovate,  to  modernize,  to 
develop  new  technologies— all  because 
of  their  rate  of  personal  saving. 

Why  do  the  Japanese  save  so  much 
more  than  we  do.  There  are  many 
theories  but  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  Japanese  save  more  in 
large  part  due  to  their  tax  code.  A  Jap- 
anese family  of  four  can  save  over 
$100,000  tax  free.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  double  taxation  of  sav- 
ings has  been  repealed  in  Japan. 


Our  Tax  Code,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  an  inherent  bias  against 
saving  through  double  taxation. 
Saving  Is  done  out  of  after-tax  dollars 
and  then  the  income  from  saving* is 
taxed  at  high  rates.  This  lack  of  neu- 
trality between  the  tax  treatment  of 
saving  and  consumption  is  one  reason 
our  saving  rate  is  so  low. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  are  those 
that  say  that  tax  treatment  has  no 
effect  on  saving  behavior.  It's  interest- 
ing that  these  same  people  are  worried 
what  will  happen  to  charities  If  the 
tax  treatment  is  changed  or  want  to 
change  tax  rules  to  change  behavior 
with  respect  to  tax  shelters.  Common- 
sense  argues  that  if  you  lower  the  tax 
penalties  on  saving,  people  will  save 
more. 

Besides  commonsense  there  is  a  con- 
siderable new  body  of  economic  litera- 
ture that  supports  the  proposition 
that  savings  behavior  is  quite  respon- 
sive to  tax  treatment.  Research  done 
recently  by  Larry  Summers  of  MIT  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search shows  savings  to  be  quite  re- 
sponsive to  changes  in  the  after-tax 
return  to  savings.  This  supports  previ- 
ous work  by  Bfichael  Boskin  of  Stan- 
ford. David  Bradford  of  Princeton  and 
many  other  economists  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  public  finance  economics. 

It  only  stands  to  reason  that  the  new 
research  is  showing  these  results.  Pre- 
vious research  dealt  with  a  period 
where  interest  rates  were  highly  regu- 
lated. But  since  the  advent  of  money 
market  accounts  and  other  vehicles, 
savers  have  been  free  to  search  for 
higher  rates  of  return  in  a  more  com- 
petitive market. 

We  have  an  untapped  source  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  our  country— the 
great  savings  potential  of  the  middle 
class.  It  is  time  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cles so  that  Americans  can  save.  IRA's 
were  the  first  step.  Now  that  they 
have  been  proven  to  be  a  resounding 
success  it  is  time  to  take  the  next  step 
and  remove  the  cumbersome  regula- 
tions that  prevent  many  savers  from 
using  IRA's.  It  is  time  to  remove  the 
penalty  for  early  withdrawal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  blU  be  print- 
ed following  my  statement.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
vestment Company  Institute  survey 
press  release.  entlUed  "IRA's:  The 
People's  Choice"  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 


S.718 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
RepretentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrtu  astembUd,  That  (a) 
section  408<f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  tax  on  certain 
amounts  Included  In  gron  Income  before 
age  59W)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(f)  AsBinoiiAL  Tax  om  CBnani  Anouiras 

IMCLDBBD  in   OlOSS   iHCOIfB  Uin>n  SUBSIC- 

noii  <i>.— 

"(1)  DisTRnunom  snou  »»Vi  »  dis- 
QtrALincAnoii  casw.— If  an  amount  is  In- 
cludible in  iron  Income  for  a  taxable  year 
under  suliaectkm  (e)  and  the  taxpayer  has 
not  attained  age  S9Vi  before  the  beginning 
of  mich  taxable  year,  the  tax  under  this 
chapter  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  amount  so  Includible. 

"(2)  ExcEmoH  roa  DiSAsnjTT  casb.— 
Paragraph  (1)  sbaU  not  apply  U  the  dis- 
qualification under  subsection  (e)  Is  attrib- 
utable to  the  taxpayer  becoming  disabled 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  73(mX7)).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  distributions  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable  yean 
ending  after  such  date. 

IRAs  Ado  Biixiohs  to  Niw  SAvmos,  Bdt 
PomriAL  Smx  UMTAPras 

WASHnoToii,  DC,  February  28.— Contribu- 
tions to  Individual  Retirement  Accoimts 
(IRA's)  during  the  1983  tax  year  added  $10 
billion  to  new  VA  savings— $10  billion  from 
current  earnings  tliat  otherwise  would  have 
been  spent.  Although  1984  IRA  contribu- 
tions cannot  be  tallied  until  April  IS.  If 
these  trends  continue,  at  least  as  much  will 
be  added  again. 

By  late  last  year,  only  3  years  after  IRA's 
were  Uberallsed.  some  23  million  households 
had  opened  a  retirement  account.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  these  had  household  incomes 
under  $40,000  per  year.  Thus,  the  IRA  pro- 
gram is  already  helping  a  broad  spectrum  of 
the  American  public  achieve  their  retire- 
ment goals.  Millions  more  would  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program  If  Congress  would 
expand  the  spousal  IRA.  permit  additional 
nondeductible  contributions,  or  aUow  limit- 
ed access  to  the  account. 

These  findings  from  a  report  released 
today  by  the  Investment  Company  Insti- 
tute, the  national  association  of  mutual 
funds,  are  among  several  drawn  from  a  new 
survey  designed  to  probe  not  only  how 
Americans  have  responded  to  IRA's,  but 
f^imn  how  they  might  react  to  additional  leg- 
islative changes. 

Baaed  on  daU  coUected  by  Market  FacU, 
Inc.  and  analysed  by  the  Institute,  the 
survey  "confirms  the  astounding  success  of 
the  IRA  program."  says  Institute  President 
David  Silver.  "In  addition  to  providing  mll- 
Uons  of  Americans  with  the  opportunity  to 
plan  for  tetlrement.  this  do-lt-youiself  pro- 
gram allows  each  IRA  owner  to  choose  from 
among  the  full  range  of  savlngs/lnvestmenC^ 
options  available,  ensuring  an  undlstorted 
now  of  stable,  long-term  capital  to  finance 
Industry,  commerce,  and  agriculttire." 

IRA  assets  climbed  from  $28  billion  at  the 
start  of  1982.  when  nearly  everyone  with 
earned  income  became  eligible  (or  these 
plans,  to  $132  billion  at  the  end  of  1984. 

"With  their  1985  contributions."  notes 
SUver.  "those  who  have  put  away  the  maxi- 
mum $2,000  each  year  since  1982  will  bring 
their  IRA  balances  to  $8,000.  before  any 
earnings.  And  with  that  much  accumulated. 
IRA  owners  should  begin  to  realise  their  ac- 
counts are  much  more  than  Just  year-end 
tax  deductions.  They're  long-term  invest- 
ments. The  question  of  how  and  where  to 
get  the  most  for  their  money  should  weigh 
more  heavily." 

Mutual-fund  IRA's,  now  accounting  for 
$18  billion,  have  outpaced  the  growth  of  the 
market  as  a  whole.  Because  of  their  long- 


term  tnvetonent  perfonnance  record, 
mutual  funis  and  IRA's  make  an  exceUent 
match.  Stock  funds,  for  instance,  have  aver- 
aged an  aniiual  return  of  more  than  15  per- 
cent during  fche  past  decade,  compared  to  7.3 
percent  for  consumer  prices. 

But  despite  the  rapid  growth  of  IRA 
assets,  about  three  out  of  five  VS.  house- 
holds in  gn]|ups  most  likely  to  open  an  IRA 
(heads  of  tapuseholds  under  age  65,  house- 
hold incomos  $15,000  or  more)  have  not  yet 
done  so.  The  Institute,  which  helped  spear- 
head the  drive  to  liberalise  IRA's,  set  out  to 
study  how  the  IRA  program  could  be  im- 
proved, so  liiat  more  people  would  partici- 
pate. The  resulting  survey  Identified  three 
barriers  to  IRA  Investment  From  the 
survey  responses,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
estimate  holw  individuals  nUgfat  respond  If 
these  barri^  were  removed.  Here's  what 
could  bapp^  if  Congress  made  the  follow- 
ing three  modifications. 

1.  Equal  Awting  for  Spousal  IRA  A  mar- 
ried couple  With  both  spouses  working  out- 
side the  home  can  set  up  two  IRA's  and  con- 
tribute a  cofnbined  $4,000  per  year.  Howev- 
er, if  one  spouse  is  nonemployed.  the  couple 
can  set  up  ^  regular  and  a  "spousal"  IRA. 
but  Is  limited  to  only  a  combtaied  $2,250  per 
year.  Many  individuals  eligible  for  a  spousal 
account  f  eeli  the  amount  is  not  large  enough 
to  amass  a  siseable  retirement  nest-egg.  If 
the  spoussl  ceiling  were  raised  to  $2,000.  the 
same  as  fori  the  regular  IRA  the  Institute 
estimates  tfa»t,  of  those  IRA  owners  eligible 
for  a  qMusal  account,  as  many  as  5  million 
hoxiseholds  might  open  or  expand  one. 
based  on  pnojections  from  survey  remond- 
ents. 

The  Tnmaiy  Deitartment's  tax-reform 
proposata  c4U  the  existing  IRA  limitations 
"illogical  an0  inequitable  as  applied  to  mar- 
ried couplesi"  Trnsury  has  proposed  lifting 
the  ceilings  bn  both  the  spousal  and  the  reg- 
ular IRA  to  $2,500.  so  that  a  married  couple, 
whether  one  or  both  spouses  work  outside 
the  home,  could  contribute  a  tnaytmnm 
$5,000  sjmually. 

The  Senaqe  passed  a  spousal  increase  last 
year  and  at  least  10  bills  already  Introduced 
in  this  Congress  would  expand  either  the 
regular,  the  spousal,  or  both  types  of  IRA 
"There's  reglly  no  excuse  for  the  qwusal 
equity,"  Rebresmtative  W.  Henson  Moore 
(R-LA).  a  kky  Congressional  leader  in  get- 
ting IRA's  liberalized.  "In  some  ways,  the 
woman  worldng  at  home  needs  sn  individual 
retirement  plan  more  than  anyone  else, 
since  she  hsin't  got  the  chance  to  build  up  a 
pension  or  other  supplonent  to  Social  Secu- 
rity." 

2.  Additional  Nondeductible  Contribu- 
tions. Currctatty.  no  more  than  $2,000  per 
year  can  be  contributed  to  an  IRA:  contribu- 
tions  are  ta<-deductible  and  all  — rfi««g«  ac- 
cumulate tiut-deferred  until  withdrawal. 
The  surveyi  sought  to  elicit  information 
about  the  effect  of  permitting  additional 
nondeductible  contributions  with  tax-de- 
ferred earnings.  Baaed  on  the  survey  re- 
sponses. thO  Institute  estimates  that.  If 
these  contrinitions  were  allowed,  about  8 
milUon  households  would  be  "higtily  likely" 
to  make  th^  As  might  be  expected,  the 
older  the  refpondent.  the  more  likely  he  or 
she  would  nSake  such  a  omtribution.  Many 
older  Americans  (ages  60  to  85)  feel  the  cur- 
rent llmiU  4o  not  allow  sufficient  funds  to 
build  in  the  time  remaining  before  their  re- 
tirement. 

3.  Umitedi  Access  Without  Penalty.  One 
commonly  inentioned  obstacle  to  opening  an 
IRA  is  the  lack  of  access.  An  IRA  owner 
who  withdraws  funds  for  any  reason  before 


the  age  of  59H  inctirs  a  10-percent  tax  pen- 
alty (in  addition  to  normal  taxes).  If  people 
were  permitted  to  withdraw  IRA  fimds 
without  penalty  for  the  purchase  of  a  home, 
education  expenses,  or  financial  emergen- 
cies, as  many  ss  19  million  households  (with 
lieads  of  households  under  age  65,  house- 
bold  incomes  of  $15,000  or  higher)  would  be 
more  likely  tq  open  an  IRA,  based  on  pro- 
jections from  survey  respondents.  Younger 
respondents  (under  age  40),  presumably 
with  major  expenditures  still  ahead  of 
them,  were  particularly  inclined  to  do  so. 

Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  a 
survey  of  5,000  households  conducted  late 
last  year  by  Market  Facts,  Inc.,  a  major 
market  research  firm.  The  questionnaire 
used  was  Jointly  developed  by  the  Institute's 
Research  Departmrat  and  Market  Facts, 
with  the  results  tabulated  by  Market  Facts 
and  analyzed  by  the  Institute  in  its  report, 
"IRAs:  The  People's  Choice."  About  3,500  or 
70  percent  of  those  who  received  the  ques- 
tionnaire responded;  the  Income  and  age  dis- 
tributions of  the  sample  closely  match  those 
of  the  U.S.  household  population.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBESlOEai: 
S.  719.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
agricultural  producers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

MODIFIXD  AGHICOLTOKAL  DEBT  RBCOVXRT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  intnxiuce  the  Ag- 
ricultural Debt  Recovery  Act  of  1985. 
There  are  many  producers  whose 
short-term  cash-flow  requirements 
threaten  to  drag  them  into  banluupt- 
cy.  The  latest  USDA  figures  show 
243,000  farms  have  a  debt-asset  ratio 
higher  than  70  percent.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, those  with  a  debt  assist  ratio 
higher  than  70  percent  will  not  make 
it  through  the  next  18  months.  The 
key  is  to  prevent  the  farmers  currently 
in  the  40  to  70  percent  range  from 
graduating  into  the  70  percent  and  up 
bracket.  To  survive,  these  farmers 
need  three  changes  in  current  policy: 

First,  their  short-term  debt  must  be 
restructured  into  long-term  debt. 

Second,  their  interest  on  principal 
must  be  reduced. 

Third,  there  must  be  sharing  of  risk 
among  the  borrower,  the  lender  and 
the  Government. 

Unfortunately  rural  lenders  are  not 
in  a  position  where  they  can  stretch 
out  repayment  periods  or  reduce  inter- 
est rates  on  their  own.  Rural  lenders 
need  the  Federal  Government  to 
shoulder  some  of  the  debt  burden. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  Federal 
programs  designed  to  ease  farmers 
credit  needs,  they  are  clearly  inad- 
equate. For  starters,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  laclu  l>oth  the 
technical  and  financial  resources  to 
handle  the  demand  for  credit.  In  addi- 
tion, the  unwillingness  of  lenders  to 
participate  in  the  President's  debt  re- 
structuring program  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  unworluible  for  capital- 
starved  rural  banlcs. 

I  believe  one  reason  lenders  are  not 
using  the  President's  program  is  be- 
cause they  can't  carry  100  percent  of 


the  loan  on  their  books  at  this  time.  If 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
would  be  willing  to  assume  the  risk  for 
a  portion  of  tiiat  debt.  I  am  confident 
many  borrowers  would  be  able  to 
make  it  in  the  long  term.  A  Minnesota 
group  Communicating  for  Agriculture, 
has  a  plan  which  gives  lenders  and  the 
FmHA  this  option. 

The  bill  does  this  in  five  ways: 

First,  it  allows  an  i4>proved  lender  to 
restructure  a  borrowers  loan  by  utiliz- 
ing both  FmHA  guarantees  and  FmHA 
direct  insured  loans. 

Second,  it  caps,  at  35  percent,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  which  may  be  cov- 
ered by  direct  FmHA  loans. 

Third,  it  stretches  out  the  repay- 
ment period  on  the  direct  FmHA  loan 
portion  from  7  years  to  15  years. 

Fourth,  if  the  i^iproved  lender  de- 
cides to  place  35  percent  of  an  individ- 
uals loan  under  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram, the  guarantee  on  the  remaining 
portion  would  drop  to  60  percent. 

Fifth,  loans  taoade  or  guaranteed  by 
the  FmHA  would  carry  an  interest 
rate  set  at  no  more  than  2V4  percent 
above  the  discount  rate,  which  woiks 
out  to  about  II  percent. 

In  short: 

First,  it  shares  risk  by  limiting  the 
loan  guarantee  to  60  percent: 

Second,  it  restructures  debt  by  ex- 
tending the  payback  period  to  IS 
years;  and 

Third,  it  reduces  interest  exjienses 
by  stretching  out  the  paybadi  and 
capping  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  going 
to  take  care  of  every  farmers  problem, 
but  if  it  helps  Just  one.  we  should  act 
on  it  with  dispatch.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  a  descriptive 
analjrsis  of  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&719 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Modified  Agricul- 
tural Debt  Recovery  Act  of  1985." 

Sac.  102.  Section  348  of  the  Conaolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  nJ8.C 
1904),  as  amended  by  section  807  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1964 
(PubUc  lAw  98-258:  08  Stat  140),  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  loans  authorised  to 
be  guaranteed  before  tbe  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Modified  Agricultural  Debt  Re- 
covery Act  of  1985,  $5,000,000,000  in  loans 
for  fiscal  year  1985  are  authmlBed  to  be 
guaranteed  under  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  or  Rural  Development  In- 
surance Fund." 

APraOVBD  LZRDER  PROOtAM 

Sbc.  203.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 
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"Sk.  349.  (a)  In  determlnlnf  the  eligibU- 
Ity  of  »  lender  to  paitldiMtte  in  the  ap- 
proved lender  program  eatabllahed  by  ex- 
hibit A  to  subpart  B  of  part  19M  of  tlUe  7. 
Code  of  Federal  RetulaUons.  the  Secretary 


"(1)  approve  or  deny  an  application  of  a 
lender  to  participate  in  such  procram  within 
ten  buitoew  daya  after  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation; 

"(3)  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  sudi  participation,  that  a  lender  demon- 
strate agricultural  loan  loases  charged 
agabiat  reserves  (net  of  recovery)  that  do 
not  exceed  iA  per  centum  on  the  most 
recmt  five  year  moving  average: 

"(3)  permit  tlw  subsUtutlon  of  five  years' 
experience  in  making  and  servicing  agricul- 
tural loans  for  any  educational  requirement 
for  the  dealgnation  of  a  person  to  process 
and  service  loans  under  such  program:  and 

"(4)  permit  a  lender  who  does  not  qualify 
for  such  program  to  contract  with  an  ap- 
proved lender  to  process  and  service  loans 
under  such  program. 

"(bXl)  In  carrying  out  such  approved 
lender  program,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3).  the  Secretary  shall 
permit  an  approved  lender  (with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  >- 

"(A)  to  make  and  service  real  estate  and 
operating  loans  Insured  or  guaranteed 
under  this  UUe:  and 

"(B)  to  convert  a  commercial  loan  made 
for  agricultural  purposes  Into  an  Insured  or 
guaranteed  loan,  a  guaranteed  loan  taito  an 
inured  loan,  or  an  insured  or  guaranteed 
loan  into  a  low-Income  limited  resources 
loan,  or  any  combination  thereof,  if  the  bor- 
rower of  the  loan  to  be  converted  agrees  to 
sudi  action  and  meets  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed undCT  this  tiUe  for  such  loan. 

"(3)  An  approved  lender  may  not  convert 
Into  an  Insured  loan  under  paragraph  (bXl) 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  total  princi- 
pal and  interest  due  on  a  commercial  loan  or 
guaranteed  loan. 

"(3)  If  an  approved  lender  converts  under 
paragraph  (b)(1)  a  commercial  loan  or  guar- 
anteed loan  Into  a  combination  of  an  In- 
sured loan  and  a  guaranteed  loan,  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  guarantee  the  repajrment  of 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  total  princi- 
pal and  Interest  due  on  the  guaranteed  loan. 
"(cXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  or 
deny  a  completed  application  received  from 
an  apiKoved  lender  for  an  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed loan  under  this  title  within  ten  busi- 
ness days  after  receipt  of  such  application. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  approve  or 
deny  such  apidlcation  within  ten  days  after 
receipt,  such  application  shaU  be  considered 
to  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Utle: 

"(1)  The  interest  rate  of  any  loan  made  or 
serviced  under  such  approved  lender  pro- 
gram may  not  exceed  a  rate  which  Is  equal 
to  the  discount  rate  established  pursuant  to 
section  14(d)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (13 
UAC.  387)  plus  two  and  one-half  per 
centum  per  annum. 

"(3)  Loans  made  under  such  approved 
lender  program  shall  be  payable  in  not  to 
exceed  flfteen  years. 

"(e)  If  the  borrower  defaults  on  a  loan  In- 
sured or  guaranteed  under  such  program 
and  the  loan  Is  liquidated,  the  lender  and 
the  Secretary  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro  raU 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  such  liquidation 
based  on  the  dollar  value  of  such  proceeds.". 

OUASAirrSBD  LOANS 

Sac.  304.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et 
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According  to  Professor  Harl.  "recent  data 
indicate  that  a  sharp  movement  has  oc- 
curred to  borrowers  in  the  41-70  percent 
category  and  to  the  over  70  percent  group. 
Moreover,  a  significant  number  from  11-40 
percent  category  have  moved  into  the  41-70 
percent  group." 

WHAT  IS  THE  HATUaX  OP  THE  rAKM  DOATX? 

Nationally,  the  total  farm  debt  has  in- 
creased dramaUcaUy.  In  1971.  total  farm 
debt  totalled  around  $&4  billion;  in  1976. 
around  $91  bilUon;  and  in  1984.  total  farm 
debt  stands  at  $315  billion. 

Farmers  as  a  group  have  a  much  higher 
debt  to  income  ratio  now  than  in  the  past. 
In   1960.  the  overall  debt-to-income  ratio 

„  .  ..  stood  at  less  than  1:  in  I960.  It  doubled  to  2. 

Faxm  Debt  RasTmocroanio  CA  MoDmo       changed  to  ove.-  3  in  the  early  1970's.  to  8  in 

Dkbt  RaoovBtT  PaooaAM  ^^^  ^^^  to  10  in  1984.  Today  the  average 

CA  is  proposing  a  farm-debt  restructuring    fumer  is  trying  to  support  $10  of  debt  for 
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seq.)  (as  amended  by  section  203  of  this  Act) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

Sic.  350.  If  a  borrower  obtained  a  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  title  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Debt 
Recovery  Act  of  1985  and  the  borrower  is 
not  able  to  repay  the  total  Indebtedness  of 
the  borrower  under  this  Act  In  accordance 
with  a  manageable  debt  repayment  sched- 
ule, the  Secretary  may  make  and  insure  a 
loan  to  such  borrower  In  such  amount  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  permit 
the  borrower  to  repay  such  Indebtedness  in 
accordance  with  a  manageable  debt  repay- 
ment schedule.". 


plan  dedgned  to  build  on  present  programs, 
and  target  farm  borrowers  who  are  In  finan- 
cial difficulty  yet  who  can  be  helped  with 
the  right  program.  (See  Example  3  for  an  11- 
lustraUon  of  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program.) 

Today,  many  fanners  find  themselves  In  a 
financial  bind.  While  about  30%  of  farmers 
have  little  or  no  debt  and  are  doing  well  eco- 
nomically, there  are  between  30%  and  40% 
of  all  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  are  In  various  stages  of  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

WHO  AKX  THBS  PABIOIS  »  DITPICDLTT? 

According  to  recently  released  figures,  ap- 
proximately twd  thirds  of  the  nearly  315  bil- 
lion dollars  of  farm  debt  nationally  Is  held 
by  borrowers  slipping  toward  insolvency.  In 
January.  1984.  approximately  19  percent  of 
the  farmers  nationaUy  had  debt  to  asset 
ratios  of  over  40  percent.  Less  than  one  year 
later,  this  figure  Increased  to  nearly  29  per- 
cent. The  deterioration  in  the  farm  econo- 
my is  shown  In  Table  1. 

TABLE  1  -CHANGE  IN  FINANCIAL  C0N0IT10N  OF  U.S. 
FARMERS  BY  DEBT-T04SSET  RATK).  JANUARY.  1984  TO 
DECEMBER.  1984 
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According  to  Professor  Neal  E.  Harl  of 
Iowa  State  University.  In  testimony  present- 
ed at  a  hearing  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation.  Credit  and 
Rural  Development  on  February  7.  1985.  28 
percent  of  the  total  farmers  In  Iowa  were 
sliding  toward  Insolvency.  Table  3  shows  the 
financial  condition  of  Iowa  farmers  ss  of 
January.  1984  compvlng  them  to  Decem- 
ber. 1984  figures  from  the  central  region  of 
the  country. 

TABLE  2.  CHANGE  IN  FMANCIAL  OONOmON  OF  KWA 
FARMERS  BY  DEBT-TO-ASSET  RATIO.  JANUARY.  1984  TO 
DECEMBER.  1984 
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every  $1  of  Income. 

But  even  more  important,  the  nature  of 
the  debt  has  changed  dramatically.  Debt 
today  has  a  much  shorter  maturity. 

Much  of  the  debt  Is  short  term  with  Inter- 
est rates  tied  to  current  loan  rates.  Even 
real  estate  debt  Is  based  on  variable  Interest 
rates  or  U  based  on  relatively  short  contract 
purchases.  Maturities  on  a  great  deal  of  real 
estate  debt  has  moved  from  30-35  years  in 
the  1960's  and  1970's  to  10-15  years  or  less 
today. 

CAM  PAKIIXBS  WITH  HKAVT  DEBT  LOADS  BE 
SAVED? 

For  a  substantial  segment  of  the  30%  to 
40%  of  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  who  are  in  various  stages  of  financial 
difficulty,  economic  survival  Is  a  serious 
question.  To  help  this  group  there  must  be 
a  restructuring  of  farm  debt.  This  group, 
mostly  full-time  family  farmers,  were 
caught  with  too  much  debt  at  the  wrong 
time,  debt  that  was  manageable  under  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions  when  it  was 
Incxirred  but  became  a  crushing  bimlen 
when  conditions  changed. 

In  this  group  of  farmers,  there  are  many 
good  farmers  facing  bankruptcy  for  lack  of 
a  way  to  make  the  transition  from  an  econo- 
my of  high  Inflation,  raising  land  values  and 
low  Interest  rates  to  one  of  low  Inflation, 
sinking  land  values  and  high  interest  rates. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  group  can  be 
helped  and  saved  with  the  right  debt  re- 
structuring programs. 

ca's  debt  bestboctdbihg  pboposal 

In  order  for  farm  debtors  to  pay  off  debt 
obligations,  a  major  restructuring  of  indebt- 
edness will  be  necessary. 

The  number  one  f  eatura  of  any  debt  re- 
structuring program  is  to  stretch  out  princi- 
pal payments  Into  a  manageable  debt  ropay- 
ment  schedule.  The  second  major  feature 
must  provide  for  a  lower  rate  of  Interest, 
and  third,  for  farm  lending  to  continue,  the 
risks  must  be  shared. 

The  CA  proposal  utilises  existing  FmHA 
programs  and  expertise  of  commerelal  lend- 
ers to  accomplish  this. 

ThesJe  are  the  Approved  Lenders  Program. 
Insured  Operating  Loan  Program  and  Limit- 
ed Resource  Program.  CA's  Debt  Restruc- 
turing Plan  modifies  slightly  these  existing 
FmHA  programs  to  create  a  program  of 
modified  recovery  debt  credit. 

The  heart  of  the  CA  debt  restructuring 
proposal  is  the  utUlxatlon  of  FmHA's  Ap- 
proved Lender  Program,  with  some  minor 
modifications. 

PMHA  APPBOVED  LEIIDEB  PBOGBAII 

Under  FmHA's  Approved  Lenders  pro- 
gram, a  qualified  commercial  lender  is  ap- 


proved In  advance  to  process  FmHA  Ouar- 
anteed  Loana.  The  approved  lender  makes 
the  loan,  aemrlces  the  loan  and  collects  the 
loan,  thereby  reducing  the  paperwork  and 
time  required  for  RnHA  approval  of  loan 
guarantees,  trhe  lender  Is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  proper  and  adequate  security  Is 
obtained  anq  maintained.  FtaiHA  makes  the 
final  dedsio*  on  farmers'  eligibility,  use  of 
funds,  and  cKdlt  worthiness. 

WHO  DOES  THE  APPROVED  LEHDEBS  PBOOBAIS 
HELP? 

In  t4)day's  farm  economy,  there  are  many 
farmers  whdse  debt-to-aasets  ratio  between 
40%  and  70%  who  are  caught  In  a  'credit 
availability  gap.'  These  fairaers  are  not  in 
serious  enoivh  financial  difficulty  for  con- 
sideration Ity  the  lender  of  last  resort, 
FmHA.  Yet^  they  do  not  quite  meet  the 
credit  standards  of  private  commercial  lend- 
ers. 

This  group  is  a  relatively  stronger  class  of 
farm  borrowers  than  normal  FtaHA  borrow- 
ers. The  problem  for  this  class  of  farm  bor- 
rowers is  that  their  cash  flow  is  Inadequate 
under  current  high  interest  rates  and  low 
commodity  prices,  though  their  basic  per- 
sonal net  woth  and  equity  remains  relative- 
ly strong.  Tlie  security  behind  the  loan  is 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  the  bank  lender, 
yet  the  loan!  is  classified  by  bank  regulators 
as  a  classified  loan.  For  the  bank,  every  clas- 
sified loan  iMuces  the  amount  of  available 
assets  agaiiBt  which  credit  can  be  made 
available,  resulting  In  less  credit  being  avail- 
able to  farm  borrowers. 

THE  PKlkA  LOAM  GOABAMT^  PBOOBAM 

FmHA  Lo*n  Guarantees  are  designed  to 
provide  the  credit  necessary  for  family 
farmers  to  conduct  successful  operations. 
The  loans  ate  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  basic  live- 
stock, annuil  operating  expmses  and  refi- 
nancing for  authorized  opmiting  loan  pur- 
poses. Interest  rates  may  be  fixed  or  vari- 
able and  cannot  exceed  the  rate  common  In 
the  area.  The  terms  of  the  loan  may  be  up 
to  seven  yqars  on  basic  security.  Quality 
loans  may  be  guaranteed  up  to  90%  while 
high  risk  loins  may  receive  less  than  a  50% 
guarantee. 


HOW  Wnx  tHE  APPBOVED 
HELP? 


LBMDEBS  PBOOBAM 


Utilizing  FmHA's  Loan  Chiarantee  Pro- 
gram, the  commercial  lender  will  have  the 
additional  security  to  make  a  bankable  loan 
to  farmers  who  find  themselves  in  a  "credit 
gap".  The  program  Is  not  a  bailout  for  lend- 
ers. Unless  the  loan  meets  requirements, 
with  a  reascKiable  chance  for  success  FmHA 
will  not  approve  it. 

The  program  will  help,  first,  by  making 
credit  avallAle.  Second,  the  banker  will  use 
the  bank's  *wn  (pre-FmHA  approved)  loan 
forms  f amIlMr  to  both  the  borrower  and  the 
banker,  reducing  FmHA's  paper-handling 
load.  Third,  credit  will  be  available  on  a 
much  quicker  t>asls.  sssuiteg  that  available 
guarantee  laan  funds  reach  eligible  farmers 
as  quickly  |s  possible.  Fourth,  the  banker 
and  borrower  are  familiar  with  each  other, 
helping  to  Insure  tht  better  loans  will  be 
made.  Fifth,  the  borrower  Is  moat  likely  to 
stretch  out  the  loan  payback.  A  commercial 
lender  will  normally  have  a  maximum  of 
five  years  on  the  loan  while  under  the 
FmHA  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  a  maxi- 
mum of  sewn  years  is  passible.  This  extra 
two  years  csin  assist  the  farm  borrower  in 
achieving  an  attainable  cash  flow-payback 
program. 


CA's  MODmED  DEBT  BBCOVEBT  PBOCBAM 

CA  proposes  to  utilize  FmHA's  Approved 
Lenders  Program  and  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
grams to  achieve  a  significant  plan  for  farm 
debt  re^ructuring.  To  achieve  this  will  re- 
quire some  modification  of  each  of  these 
programs. 

MODIFICATIOMS  TO  THE  APPBOVED  LEMDEBS  AMD 
DIRECT  LOAM  PBOGBAMS 

A  basic  modification  to  the  Approved 
Lender  Program  Is  to  place  a  maximum  rate 
to  be  charged  on  Interest.  Under  the  Ap- 
proved Lenders  Program.  Interest  rates  may 
not  exceed  the  prevailing  Interest  rate  in 
the  areas  in  which  the  loaitis  made. 

Under  the  modified  Approved  Lenders 
Program,  a  maximum  interest  rate  would  be 
set  at  3H%  above  discotmt  rate.  This  would 
yield  an  Interest  rate  of  10  M%  at  December 
31, 1984  rates. 

Clearly,  there  Is  a  need  to  lower  Interest 
rates  In  order  to  create  a  more  achievable 
positive  cash  flow-debt  repayment  plan  for 
many  farm  borrowers.  In  addlticm  to  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  lower  Interest  rates,  by 
lowering  the  maximum  interest  rate  which 
a  commercial  lender  may  charge  imder  the 
Approved  Lenders  Loan  Program,  the  result 
will  be  to  create  opportunities  for  additional 
farm  borrowers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Program.  A  lower  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  will  encourage  the  lender 
to  graduate  the  borrower  to  a  regular  com- 
mercial status. 

The  second  basic  change  in  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  would  be  to  limit  the  Ap- 
proved Lenders  guarantee  to  a  maximum  of 
50%  whenever  the  direct  lending  authorities 
of  the  FtaHA  (Insured  Loan  Program  and 
limited  Resource  Program)  are  used  by  a 
lender  to  restructure  a  loan. 

PMHA  OPERATIMC  LOAM  PBOOBAM 

RnHA  Operating  Loans  are  made  for  both 
operating  expenses  and  farm  ownership. 
Ownership  loans  may  carry  an  Interest  rate 
as  low  as  bWk  and  may  be  written  up  to  40 
jreara.  Operating  loans  may  carry  an  inter- 
est rate  as  low  as  7y4%  and  may  be  written 
up  to  7  years.  Under  the  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
gram, appraisals  are  done  by  the  FtaHA  and 
security  In  the  loan  is  named  and  Itemized 
per  lender. 

MODOICATIOMS  TO  THE  DIRECT  LOAM  PBOGRAM 

In  order  to  restructure  farm  debt,  lower 
Interest  rates  and  longer  pay  back  terms  will 
be  required  to  attain  a  manageable,  attain- 
able cash  flow  for  many  farm  borrowers. 

The  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
would  incorporate  into  the  Approved  Lend- 
ers Program  the  use  of  FmHA  Operating 
Loans  in  the  same  manner  as  the  FtaHA 
Guaranteed  Loans.  The  pre-FtaHA  ap- 
proved commercial  lender  would  process  the 
paperwork  for  FmHA  OperatLog  Loans, 
using  the  commercial  lender's  forms.  FtaHA 
would  still  have  the  final  say-so  on  the  loan 
under  a  shortened  turn  around  approval  or 
denial.  Appraisals  would  be  done  by  the  pre- 
FmHA  approved  commercial  lender  or  quali- 
fied appraiser.  The  main  change  in  the 
present  FtaHA  Direct  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
gram would  be  to  share  security  on  a  pro- 
rated dollar  value  basis.  This  last  change  is 
important  to  create  an  environment  where 
the  financial  risk  is  shared  and  one  which 
will  create  far  fewer  complications  than  the 
present  system  of  named  security. 

MODIPIXD  CREDIT  ILLUSTRATIOM 

Under  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program,  there  can  be  a  significant  debt  re- 
structuring which  will  assist  present  finan- 
cially   troubled    borrowers    who    have    a 


stronger  asset  base  yet  who  can  neither 
qualify  for  nnHA  loans  or  regular  commer- 
cial lender  loans. 

As  an  Illustration: 

Farm  Borrower  with  $100,000  of  indebted- 
ness—cash flow  shows  $31,000  available  for 
debt  retirement. 

EXAMPLE  l.-FARM  BORROWER  WITH  COMMERCIAL 
LENDER 
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EXAMPLE  2.-FARM  BORROWS  UNDER  APPROVED 
LENDERS  PROGRAM  (NO  MODIFICATIONS) 
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EXAMPLE  3.-FARM  BORROWER  UNDER  CA  MODfflED 
DEBT  RECOVOY  PROGRAM  DEBT  IS  DMOED  BETWEEN 
APPROVED  LENDER  LOAN  AND  INSURED  LOAN  (3A)  AND 
UMITED  RESOURCE  LOAN  PROGRAMS  (3B) 
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From  the  examples,  the  Modified  Debt 
Recovery  Program  has  accomplished  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  interest  rates  and  has 
exten<ted  payments  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  to  achieve  a  reasonable  and  achievable 
cashflow. 

The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
covers  the  three  areas  of  need:  restructuring 
of  debt,  adjustment  of  Interest  and  sharing 
of  risk.  The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro- 
gram shares  the  risk  by  bringing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  on  a  maximum  of  50%  guaran- 
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tee  of  the  Approved  Lender  Program.  Debt 
la  restructured  by  adding  the  direct  lending 
programs  and  Interest  is  lowered  through 
the  direct  lending  programs  to  a  minimum 
of  7M%  and  a  maximum  of  2M%  plus  Dis- 
count Rate  on  the  Approved  Lender  por- 
tion. The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
utilixes  the  asseU  of  the  FmHA  and  adds 
the  expertise  of  Commercial  Lenders. 

CA  NXNFKD  DEBT  REiXVERY  PMGRAM-CREOIT  DISK 
NO.  32 
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(Prepared  by.  Communicating  for  Agricul- 
ture. Petoniary  13.  IMS.)* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL 
and  Mr.  Cohsn): 


(for  himself 


S.  720.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  a  perma- 
nent boundary  for  the  Acadia  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

ACADIA  RATIOHAL  PAKK  IM  THX  STAR  OP  MAim 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing,  with  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor CoHXH.  legislation  to  establish  a 
permanent  congressionally  mandated 
boundary  for  Acadia  National  Park  in 
Maine. 

Companion  legislation  is  being  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representatives  Sifowc  and 
McKnuiAif.  I  hope  the  Senate  and 
House  will  act  on  these  measures 
promptly. 

Acadia  was  the  first  national  park 
created  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it 
remains  the  only  substantial  area, 
nearly  40.000  acres,  in  which  the  pris- 
tine beauty  of  the  New  England  coast 
is  acessible.  In  1984  the  Park  Service 
recorded  4.2  million  Acadia  visitors. 

It  is  a  nesting  site  for  almost  ISO 
bird  varieties,  and  over  320  bird  varie- 
ties have  been  seen  in  the  park.  Just 
last  May.  seven  peregrine  falcons  weiv 
reintroduced  to  the  park  as  part  of  the 
effort  to  reestablish  a  breeding  popu- 
lation of  this  bird  on  the  east  coast. 

In  addition.  Acadia  contains  geology, 
fauna,  flora,  and  climate  that  make  it 
a  unique  part  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

Acadia  is  located  along  a  biological 
trwisition  zone  where  the  cold  Nova 
Scotia  current  so  affects  the  atmos- 
phere that  alpine  plants  bloom  at  sea 
level. 

Within  its  boundaries  Acadia  con- 
tains the  only  true  fiord  on  the  Ameri- 
can Atlantic  coastline,  a  region  where 
deep  ocean  and  pines  and  rocks  create 
a  scene  of  splendor  unlike  anything 
else  on  the  entire  seaboard. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  site  and 
its  unique  coexistence  with  fishing  vil- 
lages and  towns  which  have  existed 
since  the  beginnings  of  European  set- 
tlement on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent combine  to  make  Acadia  an  expe- 
rience unlike  any  other  in  our  Nation. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  a  historical  fact:  Acadia  was  cre- 
ated by  private  donations  of  land  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century:  and  its 
charter,  while  authorizing  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  park  through  dona- 
tions, does  not  authorize  acquisition  of 
land  through  purchase.  The  park  may 
accept  donations  in  all  of  Hancock 
County  and  in  Knox  County  east  and 
south  of  the  Penobscot  River  ship 
channel. 

This  combination,  the  inability  to 
purchase  desirable  land  for  inclusion 
in  the  park  and  the  ability  to  accept 
donations  with  little  constraint,  poorly 
serves  the  interests  of  local  towns  and 
residents  or  the  preservation  of  the 
park's  unique  resources. 

The  park's  open-ended  authority  to 
acquire  land  by  donation  creates  un- 


certainty and  instability  for  surround- 
ing communities  which  face  continu- 
ing erosion  of  the  local  tax  base.  For 
each  acre  of  land  which  Is  donated  to 
the  park,  regardless  of  the  value  of 
that  land,  the  local  government  re- 
ceives 75  cents  annually  In  lieu  of 
property  taxes.  In  many  cases  this  rep- 
resents a  serious  loss  of  tax  revenue. 

Limitations  on  the  park's  authority 
to  purchase  property  has  resulted  In 
somewhat  haphazard  land  acquisition. 
Key  parcels  have  been  omitted  from 
park  property  and  in-holdlngs  abound. 
Consolidation  of  park  land  is  essential 
for  the  protection  and  sound  manage- 
ment of  its  important  resources. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  represents  a  compromise  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  that  is  intended 
to  serve  t>oth  the  long-term  Interests 
of  the  park  itself  and  the  future  needs 
of  the  communities  who  are  the  park's 
neighbors. 

Like  any  compromise,  this  bill  asks 
both  sides  to  give  and  to  take.  In  ex- 
change for  deleting  700  acres  it  cur- 
rently owns,  and  limiting  the  area  in 
which  it  may  exercise  its  charter  right 
to  accept  donated  lands,  the  park  is 
given  the  right  to  purchase  designated 
parcels  equaling  1,900  acres,  which  are 
now  in  private  hands. 

The  towns,  in  exchange  for  this  lim- 
ited incursion  into  tracts  that  might 
otherwise  remain  on  town  tax  rolls, 
gain  the  assurance  that  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  will  not  expand  in- 
definitely. Without  that  assurance  it  is 
impossible  for  the  towns  to  plan  for 
the  future. 

This  measure  Is  based  on  the  efforts 
of  many  individuals  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  find  a  fair  resolution 
of  the  problems  confronting  Acadia. 
Local  officials  and  residents,  successive 
park  superintendents,  local  and  na- 
tional conservation  groups,  and  former 
and  present  members  of  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation  have  all  con- 
tributed to  its  provisions. 

The  bill  largely  reflects  the  mediat- 
ed agreement  of  1979.  This  agreement 
was  the  product  of  years  of  effort  to 
reach  consensus  on  the  necessary  com- 
ponents of  Acadia  legislation.  WhUe 
there  was  not  unanimous  support  for 
the  agreement,  it  was  endorsed  by 
most  of  the  parties  interested  in  re- 
solving the  difficult  Acadia  issues  and 
provides  a  sound  basis  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Controversy  over  the  boundaries  of 
Acadia  National  Park  has  lasted  for 
decades.  It  has  prevented  the  consoli- 
dation of  park  lands  in  a  way  that  best 
serves  the  interests  of  local  residents, 
the  interests  of  the  millions  of  park 
visitors,  and  the  interests  of  future 
generations,  for  whom  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  the  park  and 
its  resources.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  finally  resolve  the  Acadia  dis- 
pute. I  urge  all  who  believe,  as  I  do. 
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that  a  pei^nanent  park  boundary  is  an 
important!  and  desirable  objective,  to 
work  withlme  for  its  enactment. 

Mr.  C(^EN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  t<>  Join  my  colleague  from 
Maine.  Seiiator  Mitchcll,  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent boubdary  for  Acadia  National 
Park,  one]  of  the  most  beautiful  gems 
in  the  naitlonal  pai^  system.  This  leg- 
islation is  |the  product  of  years  of  dif  f  1- 
ciilt  negotiations  among  many  inter- 
ested parties,  and  it  represents  a  com- 
promise itt  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  our  gjoal.  in  presenting  this  bill  to 
the  Sma^.  to  achieve  a  lasting  resolu- 
tion of  a  long-standing  problem  which 
|vely  affected  both  the  park 
,  towns  and  area  residents, 
for  this  legislation  arises 
lusual  circumstances  under 
National  Parte  was 
lost  of  the  parcels  of  land 
which  ha^e  been  incorporated  into  the 
various  national  partes  around  the 
counti7  ^ere  alrndy  in  the  public 
domain  when  the  idea  of  creating  a 
national  park  was  suggested.  Acadia 
National  Park  has  operated  under  dis- 
tinctly different  drcumstanoes.  since  a 
significaiu  percentage  of  its  acreage 
was  givoi  to  the  Park  Service  by  pri- 
vate donors. 

Acadia  Is  a  spectacularly  beautiful 
place  and  a  lasting  testament  to  the 
philanthippic  nature  of  those  familiar 
?rith  Moigit  Desert  Island  and  its  sur- 
rounding I  environs.  However,  its 
unique  evolution  has  led  to  serious 
problems.  The  original  charter  of 
Acadia  NaUonal  Parit  prohibits  the 
PaA  Senilioe  from  aoquiiing  additional 
land,  either  through  purchase  or  emi- 
nent domain.  It  can.  however,  accept 
donatlonii  throughout  the  Mount 
Desert  laand  area  and  on  the  main- 
land of  Hnocock  County. 

This  approach  has  proved  to  be  un- 
7  for  Pai^  administratorB, 
,  administer  a  Jigsaw-punle 
of  a  park,  and  for  area  towns,  who 
have  watted  their  property  tax  base 
gradually^  erode  as  more  land  is  dcmat- 
ed  to  the  park.  The  impetus  for  resolv- 
ing this  biutually  disagreeable  situa- 
tion has  been  present  for  quite  a  long 
time,  but  Ithe  means  of  achieving  a  fair 
resolutioii  have  proven  elusive.  I  hope 
that  the  biU  Introduced  today  wiU 
have  the!  effect  of  moving  all  parties 
toward  a  final  solution. 

The  leflslation  draws  a  permanent 
boundary  around  Acadia  Park  and 
provides  jfor  the  exchange  of  parcels 
between  the  Park  Service  and  the  vari- 
ous local  itowns.  It  also  gives  the  Park 
Service  tjhe  authority  to  acquire  or 
accept  delations  of  specific  parcels  of 
land.  Thlb  will  have  the  effect  of  con- 
solidating the  current  parit  configura- 
tion and  creating  a  more  sensible  ad- 
ministrative scheme  for  parte  manage- 
ment The  towns  on  Mount  Desert 
Island,  aad  in  other  areas  of  Hancock 
County,  will  benefit  from  the  certain- 
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ty  created  by  a  permanent  boundary, 
which  will  allow  them  relief  from  the 
unpleasant  prospect  of  continued  ero- 
sion of  their  tax  rolls.  Regional  plan- 
ning efforts,  crucial  to  the  future  eco- 
nmnlc  stability  of  Hancock  County, 
can  also  proceed  only  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  imhappy  ch^ter  of  park 
history. 

Acadia's  many  visitors,  some  4  mil- 
lion in  1984,  know  of  its  unique 
beauty— a  combination  of  rugged  clUfs 
and  mountains,  churning  seas,  peace- 
ful spruce  forests  and  placid  lakes.  It 
Is  clearly  in  our  best  interests  to  pre- 
serve this  land  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations,  and  we  will  share 
with  the  Park  Service  the  benefits  of  a 
clarified  charter  for  Acadia.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  recognize  the  im- 
usual  constraints  within  which  park 
management  must  operate.  In  doing 
so.  we  come  to  the  realization  that 
area  residents  and  town  managers 
have  legitimate  concerns  regarding  the 
future  of  their  tax  base  and  their  abili- 
ty to  meet  their  responsibilities  for 
road  management,  sewage  treatment 
and  other  administrative  tasks. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
both  the  Park  Service  at  Acadia  and 
the  local  towns  should  benefit  from 
the  existence  of  the  park  in  the  area. 
The  ability  to  make  this  a  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  has  been  ham- 
pered by  the  terms  of  the  park's  char- 
ter and  both  parties  have  suffered  as  a 
result.  The  need  to  achieve  a  compro- 
mise In  the  interest  of  future  coopera- 
tive planning  is  at  hand,  and  this  legis- 
lation attempts  to  strike  the  first 
chord  for  harmony. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  its  prompt  passage 
by  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BOSCHWITZ.       ICr.        ZORUfSKT. 

Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Pbtor. 
Bfr.  Dahforth.  VLr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Orasslet,  Iti.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Exoh,  Mr. 
Pressler,     Mr.     Snocs,     Mr. 

DUREHBXRGER,       Mr.       NiCKLES, 

and  til.  Helms): 
8.  721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  re- 
garding the  export  of  agricultural 
cmnmodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SaUCDLTUKAL  TXAOK  AMKNDMEHT  ACT 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Boschwrz.  Zor- 
ivsKT,  Kassebaum.  Prtor,  Dahforth, 
Baucus.  Orasslet,  Bumpers,  Abdhor. 
EzoH.  Pressler.  Stmms,  Durehberger. 
Nicklbs.  and  Helms,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  reverse  the  action 
by  Juctee  Oreen  in  the  Transportation 
Institute  case  which  significantly  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence law,  thereby  reducing  the  re- 
sources available  for  promoting  export 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 


In  a  landmarie  court  dedsiim.  on 
February  21.  the  U.S.  district  court  in 
Washington.  DC,  ruled  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  Blended 
Credit  Program  is  subject  to  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954.  On  February 
26.  the  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounced, pursuant  to  the  court's  deci- 
sion, that  it  was  suspending  approval 
of  all  registrations  for  Blended  Credit 
Programs  for  Egypt,  Iraq.  Morocco, 
and  Tunisia,  effectively  negating  some 
$536  million— 3.6  million  metric  tons- 
worth  of  gnin  exports. 

Prior  to  the  ruling,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  been  abiding  by  a 
1963  Justice  Department  opinion  ex- 
empting direct  credit,  blended  credits, 
and  credit  giiarantees  from  the  SO-per- 
cent  U.S.-flag  vessel  cargo  preference 
rule.  The  recent  court  ruling  negates 
the  previous  decision  with  respect  to 
the  Blended  Credit  Program.  Addition- 
ally, the  ruling  opens  the  door  for  99- 
plication  of  cargo  preference  to  the 
OSM-102— Credit  Guarantee— Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  is  a 
major  expansion  of  cargo  preference 
and  will  prove  very  costly  to  the 
United  States  through  reduced  farm 
exports.  AdditicMially,  the  ruling  will 
negate  other  innovative  export  incm- 
tive  programs  under  consideration 
which  are  needed  to  meet  foreign  c«n- 
petition  and  offset  the  strength  of  the 
U.S.  dollar. 

Applying  cargo  pref  ermce  require- 
ments to  blended  credit  wHl  Increase 
the  landed  cost  of  UJS.  grain  by  15  to 
30  percent.  This  more  than  offsets  the 
2-percent  interest  buy  down  provided 
to  buyers  through  blended  credit.  The 
United  States  simply  cannot  compete 
under  these  terms  and  will  be  shut  out 
of  these  commercial  markets.  At  a 
time  when  our  dollar  Is  overvalued 
some  30  to  35  percent,  it  is  particularly 
crucial  that  we  not  increase  the  price 
of  our  commodities. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  appli- 
cation of  cargo  preference  to  the 
Blended  Credit  Program  will  substan- 
tially reduce  the  amount  of  grain  ex- 
ported udder  this  program.  The  added 
costs  of  Public  Law  480  shipments  as  a 
result  of  cargo  preference  have  In- 
creased year  after  year,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  money  available  for 
the  shliHnent  of  agricultural  prodticts. 

To  gain  a  proper  understanding  of 
what  this  court  dedsion  means  to  agri- 
cultural exports,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  facts  relevant  to  cargo  prefer- 
ence costs  over  the  past  few  years.  In 
an  April  6,  1983,  letter  from  Maritime 
Administrator  Shear,  several  interest- 
ing facts  were  brought  to  light.  First 
of  all.  the  USDA/FAS  subsidy  to  the 
maritime  industry  was  $63  mlllicm  in 
1980,  $65.1  million  in  1981.  and  $97.7 
million  in  1982.  The  total  number  of 
seamen  involved  in  the  shipment  of 
agricultural  exports  amounts  to  1.668. 
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If  one  were  to  breftk  down  merely  the 
USDA/FA8  subsidy,  it  would  amount 
to  over  $58,000  per  seamen  in  1982. 
The  total  subsidy  to  the  maritime  in- 
dustry, from  all  agencies,  amounted  to 
$174.4  million  in  1982.  This  breaks 
down  to  a  per  seamen  subsidy  of  over 
$104,000. 

According  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Devel(H>ment  (AID],  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  shipping  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels  under  Public  Law  480.  alone, 
were  $77.8  million  in  1983:  $97.5  mil- 
lion in  1984,  and  are  estimated  to  run 
$118.3  mlUion  in  1985. 

The  ocean  freight  differential  for 
shipping  on  UJS.-flag  vessels  wiU  run 
anjrwhere  from  $30  per  ton  to  $80  per 
ton.  If  we  look  at  the  minimum 
amount,  only,  the  $30  per  ton  added 
cost  translates  into  80  cents  per  bushel 
of  wheat.  76  cents  per  bushel  for  feed 
grains  and  80  cents  per  bushel  for  soy- 
beans. The  increased  strength  of  the 
dollar  relative  to  other  currencies  has 
already  added  at  least  $1  to  the  price 
of  wheat  over  the  past  few  years.  Are 
we  now  going  to  add  another  80  cents 
to  the  wheat  that  Is  exported  under 
the  Blended  Credit  Program?  If  we  do. 
the  program  will  be  extremely  costly  if 
utilised  at  alL 

The  application  of  cargo  preference 
requirements  to  the  Blended  Credit 
Program  will  result  in  increased  costs 
of  between  $50  and  $70  million  in  1985. 
If  cargo  preference  is  applied  to  the 
GSM-102— Credit  Guarantees  Pro- 
gram—an additional  $125  million  will 
be  needed  for  additional  shipping 
costs. 

Not  only  will  the  court  decision,  if 
permitted  to  stand,  add  to  the  costs  of 
our  export  programs.  It  will  likely 
result  in  the  United  States  having  the 
highest  level  of  yearend  wheat  stocks 
In  history,  over  42  million  tons.  Year- 
end  Oovemment-owned  wheat  stocks 
are  already  estimated  to  more  than 
double  this  year  with  an  annual  cost 
to  the  Oovemment  of  $150  to  $170 
million  to  store  this  grain.  The  cost  of 
storing  an  additional  3.6  million  tons 
will  likely  total  another  $50  to  $55  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  court  deci- 
sion in  effect  does  is  substantially  cut 
the  budget  for  agrictiltural  exports  by 
decreasing  the  amount  of  ftmds  avail- 
able for  exports  and  give  the  budget 
savings  to  the  maritime  industry,  if  we 
are  able  to  export  any  commodities 
under  the  Blended  Credit  Program. 

I  agree  that  we  need  to  maintain  a 
vital  merchant  marine.  That  is  not  at 
issue  today  and  was  not  really  the 
issue  of  the  court  decision.  Rather,  the 
issue  today  is  whether  the  American 
farmer  should  primarily  bear  the 
burden  of  subsidizing  the  merchant 
marine.  If  the  merchant  marine  is  in 
need  of  subsidizing  to  a  greater  extent 
than  what  was  already  provided  for 
prior  to  the  court  decision,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge the  need  to  increase  fund- 


ing for  the  maritime  industry.  Frank- 
ly, I  don't  see  how  I  can  tell  my  Okla- 
homa farmers  that  we  need  to  increase 
the  subsidy  for  seamen,  who  in  1982 
were  subsidized  over  $100,000,  while  at 
the  same  time,  substantially  decreas- 
ing farm  income. 

Net  fann  income,  in  constant  dollars, 
is  at  its  lowest  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. The  subsidy  for  cargo  preference 
taken  out  of  the  USDA/FAS  budget, 
alone.  Is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Once  again,  it  appears  that  our  farm- 
ers are  being  asked  to  pay  when  they 
are  least  able  to  afford  to  pay. 

Agricultural  exports  are  already 
down  substantially.  Wheat  exports 
have  dropped  from  1.77  billion  bushels 
in  the  1981-82  marketing  year  to  1.43 
billion  bushels  in  the  1983-84  market- 
ing year.  Agricultural  exports  as  a 
whole  have  gone  from  $43.8  billion  in 
1980-81  to  $38  billion  in  1983-84  and  it 
is  estimated  this  will  decline  to  $35.5 
billion  for  the  present  marketing  year. 
The  volume  of  agricultural  exports 
has  also  declined.  In  1980-81,  we  ex- 
ported 126.3  million  tons;  in  1983-84 
we  exported  only  143.6  million  tons. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  a  crisis 
in  agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that  we 
will  lose  13  percent  of  our  farmers  in 
Oklahoma  this  year  due  to  lack  of  ade- 
quate income.  How  can  I  defend  a 
policy  that  wants  to  take  even  more 
income  away  from  the  remaining 
farmers?  I  cannot.  We  must  act  quick- 
ly to  reverse  the  court  decision.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
allow  us  to  do  so. 

Our  legislation  will  make  certain 
that  cargo  preference  requirements  do 
not  apply  to  export  activities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corportion  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  except  for 
those  related  to  its  traditional  food  as- 
sistance programs.  While  I  expect  the 
recent  court  decision  to  be  appealed 
and  subsequently  reversed.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  wait  for  the  court  to 
act.  Each  day  the  Blended  Credit  Pro- 
gram is  not  in  operation,  we  are  losing 
valuable  export  sales. 

I,  personally,  believe  we  need  to  go 
further  than  merely  reversing  the 
court  decision.  I  would  support  legisla- 
tion which  removed  all  costs  of  cargo 
preference  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  budget.  As  I  have  said 
before,  if  we  want  to  subsidze  the  mer- 
chant marine  industry,  let's  provide 
for  it  in  the  Maritime  Administration 
budget  and  no  where  else.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  know  for 
what  they  are  paying.  As  it  stands 
now,  over  $100  million  of  funding  ap- 
pears to  be  supporting  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  when  in  reality 
it  is  going  to  the  merchant  marine  in- 
dustry. 

Even  though  I  support  more  than  a 
mere  reversal  of  the  decision,  I  am  not 
introducting  a  bill  to  that  effect  today. 
I  am  taking  the  middle  groimd  at  this 
point.  I  am  not  talking  about  taking 


anything  away  from  the  merchant 
marine  industry  that  it  had  prior  to 
the  court  decision. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  preserve  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements for  the  kind  of  transac- 
tions that  historically  have  been  sub- 
ject to  cargo  preference— namely,  ex- 
ports under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954— PubUc  Law  480. 

Under  our  legislation,  the  CCC  and 
USDA  could  continue  those  programs 
that  make  exports  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets with  sales  of  other  countries  with- 
out having  to  fund  the  extra  expense 
attendant  to  cargo  preference.  These 
include,  among  others,  the  CCC 
Export  Sales  Program— OSM-5— the 
CCC  Export  Credit  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Blended  Credit  Pro- 
gram which  combines  credit  under  the 
GSM-5  Program  with  Government 
guaranteed  private  credit  under  the 
GSM-102  Program.  It  also  includes 
export  subsidy  programs— whether  the 
subsidies  are  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind- 
addressed  to  the  same  objective,  pro- 
grams under  which  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  made  available 
to  U.S.  exporters,  users  or  foreign  pur- 
chasers at  world  prices,  and  any  other 
innovative  program  to  expand  agricul- 
tural exports. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  both 
timely,  essential,  and  cost  effective. 
We  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  our  ag- 
ricultural exports  decline  further.  We 
cannot  allow  a  further  erosion  of  our 
markets  due  to  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  and  cargo  preference  require- 
ments. We  simply  must  act  swiftly  to 
reverse  the  court  decision  and  put  the 
Blended  Credit  Program  back  in  oper- 
ation. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
vital  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

8.721 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentattvet  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Trade 
Amendment  Act  of  1985". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  S  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "Export  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion under  this  Act,  and  activities  of  the 
Corporation  or  the  Secretary  to  promote 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  any  other  Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
cargo  preference  requirements,  except  with 
respect  to  exports  under  the  Asrlcultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.". 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bokkn]  and 
several  other  colleagues  in  introducing 
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legislation  Jto  make  clear  the  scope  of 
the  so-called  cargo  preference  law. 
This  legisldtlon  is  needed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, beca^ise  a  recent  Federal  court 
decision  expanded  the  types  of  food 
shipments  Ithat  come  within  the  cargo 
preference'  statute.  Unless  the  bill 
we're  introducing  today  is  enacted,  our 
f armers  will  have  a  more  difficult  time 
competing  in  world  markets.  This 
result  is  sotnething  they  simply  cannot 
afford  at  a  time  when  income  is  so  low 
and  exports  are  being  devastated  by 
several  factors,  including  a  strong 
dollar. 

The  Carko  Preference  Act  of  1954 
requires  tlutt  50  percent  of  all  cargoes 
generated  )ky  the  Federal  Oovemment 
shall  be  shipped  on  UJS.-flag  vessels. 
This  act  wis  passed,  as  I  understand  it. 
in  an  ef  f  ori  to  ensure  that  our  country 
maintained  a  viable  merchant  fleet 
When  the  act  was  passed.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent, it  wgs  intended  that  food  ship- 
ments under  traditional  food  assist- 
ance programs,  like  the  Public  Law 
480  Progrim,  would  come  within  the 
act.  The  tilll  we're  introducing 'today 
would  not  change  that  result.  The  bill 
would,  hofwever.  clarify  that  other 
export  act^tles  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  like  the  so-called  blended 
credit  programs  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  c^o  preference  provisions. 
This  change  would  restore  the  cargo 
preference;  law  to  what  was  originally 
intended,  $nd  will  heU>  move  more  of 
our  agricultural  commodities  in  world 
markets. 

It's  important  to  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  traditional  food  assistance 
programs  of  the  USDA  would  still  be 
within  the  Cargo  Preference  Program. 
The  bill  will  simply  reverM  a  recent 
Federal  court  decision,  which  held 
that  all  other  export  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  also 
come  within  the  statute.  The  effect  of 
this  decision  will  be  to  significantly 
reduce  the  resources  avaOatde  to  ship 
and  promote  our  commodities  at  a 
time  whefi  our  farmers  must  gain 
access  to  I  foreign  markets  if  we're 
going  to  ^  an  improvement  in  net 
farm  income.  Crippling  the  export 
programs  pf  the  USDA  will  not  only 
be  devastating  to  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. MiL  President,  but  it  could  also 
do  nothlntf  to  help  our  merchant  fleet. 
If  the  program  is  destroyed,  there  is 
the  possibility  no  commodities  will  be 
shipped.    ; 

Mr.  President,  our  farmers  have 
been  seeiiig  their  income  decline  for 
the  last  several  years.  They  are  being 
hit  with  harriers  in  other  countries, 
like  quota$.  high  tariffs,  and  subsidies. 
Also,  they!  are  attempting  to  sell  their 
productioh  at  a  time  when  the  dollar 
is  at  record  highs  against  foreign  cur- 
rencies. If.  on  top  of  all  of  these 
things.  w«  allow  virtually  all  USDA 
export-as^stance  programs  to  be 
swept  within  the  cargo  preference 
statute,  wfe'll  only  make  the  situation 


much  worse.  All  of  us  talk  about  find- 
ing ways  to  increase  exports  of  farm 
commodities  in  an  effort  to  improve 
farm  income.  This  bill  offers  us  an  op- 
portunity to  do  Just  that.  It  is  a  good 
change:  it  is  consistent  with  what  was 
originally  intended;  and  more  impor- 
tantly, it  will  help  our  farmers  sell 
more  of  the  food  they  produce.  With 
the  problems  our  farmers  face  trying 
to  sell  crops  overseas,  Mr.  President, 
we  must  not  throw  more  obstacles  in 
their  path. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  hope  the  appropriate  committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  important 
measure  in  the  very  near  future,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  Senator 
Borkr.  Senator  Boschwitz.  and  the 
others  who  have  put  in  a  lot  of  work 
into  developing  this  bill  which  carves 
an  exception  out  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence law.  Like  other  Senators  who  are 
very  concerned  about  the  continual 
slide  of  agricultural  exports,  I  was 
very  disappointed  with  the  recent  U.S. 
district  court  ruling  that  the  Blended 
Credit  Program  came  under  the  pur- 
view of  cargo  preference  and  which  in- 
dicated that  the  GSM-102  program 
would  also  be  included.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  blended  credit  is  a 
program  instituted  in  1983  which  uses 
08M-5  interest-free  direct  credit,  com- 
bined with  export  credit  guarantees  of 
the  GSM-102  program,  to  attain  an 
overall  lower  interest  blend  credit  pro- 
gram designed  to  increase  our  agricul- 
tural exports  to  developing  countries. 
With  the  continued  strength  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  against  foreign  currencies, 
such  programs  as  blended  credit. 
GSM-5  and  GSM-102  are  vital  if  we 
are  ever  to  hope  to  be  competitive  in 
foreign  markets. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  how  serious 
the  crisis  is  in  agricultural  America. 
Government-assisted  exports  have 
been  the  only  bright  spot  on  the  eco- 
nomic horizon  and  we  are  shooting 
otunselves  in  the  foot  by  either  subsi- 
dizing exports  under  the  blended 
credit  or  GSM-5  program  or  guaran- 
teeing commercial  sales  under  GSM- 
102  and  then  turning  and  defeating  all 
efforts  by  attaching  cargo  preference. 
The  blow  from  the  recent  court  deci- 
sion is  even  more  critical  when  one  re- 
alizes that  the  USDA  is  projecting  an- 
other slide  in  export  sales  in  fiscal 
year  1985  to  $34.5  billion  from  the 
slight  surge  to  $38  biUion  in  1984.  The 
$34.5  billion  figure  already  reflects  a 
$1  billion  decline  from  projections  Just 
1  mont^  ago  and  the  outlook  for  the 
rest  of  the  fiscal  year  is  bleak.  In  the 
context  of  this  already  poor  outlook, 
the  Federal  court  ruling  wiU  be  devas- 
tating, and  such  a  ruling  will  effective- 
ly eliminate  the  Blended  Credit  Pro- 
gram unless  Congress  acts. 


Again,  I  commend  Senator  Boam. 
Senator  Boschwttz.  and  the  others  for 
their  strong  support  for  agriculture 
and  urge  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  bilL 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hbcbt): 
S.  722.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al WUdemess  Preservation  System, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

RKVABA  WILDDUraSS  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Hecbt,  a 
bill  to  designate  certain  areas  within 
the  State  of  Nevada  for  inclusion 
within  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System. 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  represents  the  end  product  of 
many  months  of  intense  review  of  the 
many  candidate  areas,  the  sampling  of 
opinion  in  the  State,  discissions  with 
appropriate  State  officials,  a  weighing 
of  possible  resource  conflicts  and 
tradeoffs,  and  a  review  of  percieved 
national  goals  and  the  Wilderness  Act 
mandate.  All  members  of  the  Nevada 
delegation  to  Congress  participated  in 
these  reviews.  An  identical  bill  will  be 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Congressman  Barbara 
Vucanovich. 

Briefly,  the  bill  will  establish  three 
new  wilderness  areas  in  Nevada  and 
add  to  the  only  existing  wilderness 
area.  The  acreage  total  is  about 
137,000  acres. 

Those  familiar  with  the  wilderness 
candidates  which  have  been  consid- 
ered and  with  the  evaluation  process 
will  recognize  the  proposal  as  a  modest 
one.  The  bill  reflects,  however,  the  full 
measure  of  nonimpacted,  conflict-free 
candidates  and  will  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  wilderness  preser- 
vation system  for  future  generations. 

A  number  of  areas  were  considered 
but  are  not  included  in  this  bilL  Areas 
with  established  nonconforming  com- 
mercial recreational  activities  were  ex- 
cluded. Areas  on  which  considerable 
evidence  of  mineral  or  petroleum  po- 
tential exists  were  not  included  and, 
frankly,  the  delegation  gave  consider- 
able latitude  to  the  evidence  support- 
ing mineral  and  petroleum  potential  in 
our  decisions. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  that  Congress- 
man Reid  is  not  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  in  the  House  of  R^resentatives. 
He  has  participated  fully  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Nevada  delegation  and 
supports  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 
He  will,  however,  visit  certain  of  the 
candidate  areas  not  included  in  the 
bill  for  additional  personal  evaluation. 
We  do  not  expect  to  move  forward  on 
passage  of  the  bill  prior  to  his  comple- 
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tion  of  that  further  evmluation.  We 
expect.  Mr.  President,  to  invite  full 
public  input  and  participation  at  the 
State  level  and  will,  of  course,  expect 
to  work  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  on  the  national  interest  in 
this  effort. 

This  bill  represents.  I  believe,  the 
last  Western  State  wilderness  bill  de- 
rivtnt  from  the  Forest  Service  Rare  II 
evaluation.  Hopefully  that  is  only  re- 
flective of  a  full  consideration  of  the 
various  interests  and  a  sifting  of  prior- 
ities prior  to  this  draft.* 
•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  privileged  to  Join  my  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Laxalt.  in  introducing 
legislation  to  designate  certain  nation- 
al forest  lands  in  Nevada  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  System.  A 
similar  bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congresswoman  Vucamo- 
vicH.  and  we  hope  this  legislation  will 
receive  the  prompt  and  favorable  en- 
dorsement of  Congress. 

The  State  of  Nevada  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  States  to  adopt  a  State 
Wilderness  Act.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  many,  but  foremost  among  them  is 
the  fact  that  most  Nevadans  are  very 
suspicious  and  even  hostile  toward 
proposals  aimed  at  restricting  their 
access  to  Nevada's  public  lands.  The 
citiaens  of  Nevada  are  stiU  reeling 
from  the  ill-conceived  MX  "racetraclc" 
propoMd  of  the  late  1970's.  We  are 
now  grappling  with  a  number  of  con- 
troversial land  use  proposals,  ranging 
from  nuclear  waste  and  military  land 
withdrawals  to  several  Federal  wilder- 
ness proposals  covering  millions  of 
acres  of  our  State's  land  base. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  our  public  land  statistics 
and  the  resource  compromise  we  must 
make  in  our  daily  decisions.  Of  Ne- 
vada's 70.2  million  acre  land  base,  only 
18  percent  is  held  in  State  or  private 
ownership.  The  other  82  percent  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
And  within  this  82.  there  is  a  poten- 
tial 10  percent  of  these  lands  with- 
drawn from  mineral  entry. 

The  national  forest  wilderness  desig- 
nations we  are  proposing  today  repre- 
sent only  a  small  fraction  of  the  acre- 
age proposed  by  the  Sierra  Club  and 
other  national  conservation  groups. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  our  legis- 
lation is  not  a  repudiation  of  these 
groups'  views,  but  rather,  it  reflects 
our  recognition  that  national  forest 
wilderness  must  be  viewed  in  the 
broader  perspective  of  the  other  pro- 
posed restrictions— including  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  BLM  wUdemess 
areas— which  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
near  future.  Today's  legislation  is.  of 
necessity,  a  conservative  wilderness 
biU. 

To  the  uninitiated.  Nevada's  Great 
Basin  appears  to  be  a  barren,  high  ele- 
vation desert  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountain  Ranges. 
This  is  a  false  impression,  and  anyone 


who  has  ventured  even  a  few  miles 
from  Nevada's  cities  or  Interstate 
highways  will  quickly  tell  you  that  the 
beauty  of  our  national  forests  is  one  of 
the  best-kept  secrets  in  the  American 
West. 

The  dosens  of  discontinuous  moun- 
tain ranges  that  ripple  across  our 
State,  like  so  many  waves  in  a  sea. 
harbor  some  of  the  most  unique  alpine 
ecologiod  sones  in  the  world.  Due  to 
this  alternating  basin  and  range  topog- 
raphy, Nevada's  mountains  are  home 
to  numerous  rare  subspecies  of  plants 
and  anlmi^li  One  can  abo  find  pristine 
trout  streams,  desert  bighorn  sheep, 
and  the  majestic  brlstlecone  pine,  the 
oldest  living  organism  on  our  entire 
planet.  Today's  legislation  will  ensure 
the  preservation  of  a  representatives 
grouping  of  these  spectacular  national 
forest  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Silver  State 
is  also  richly  endowed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  rare  and  precious  minerals, 
many  of  which  are  luiown  to  occur  in 
and  adjacent  to  proposed  wilderness 
areas.  Since  the  1850's,  Nevada  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
molybdenum,  tungsten,  mercury,  and 
flourspar.  Mining  is  the  backbone  of 
Nevada's  rural  economy,  and  today  we 
are  experiencing  an  exploration 
"boom"  which  Is  unrivaled  in  the 
entire  intermountaln  West. 

The  future  of  Nevada's  entire  rural 
economy  is  dependent  on  the  contin- 
ued mulitiple-use  of  our  Federal  lands. 
With  the  public  lands  exempted  from 
local  property  taxation,  revenues  for 
local  schools,  roads,  and  public  serv- 
ices must  come  from  the  careful  muli- 
tiple-use development  of  our  Federal 
lands. 

All  of  us  in  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation  believe  strongly  in  the  di- 
versification of  our  State's  economy.  I 
dare  say,  however,  that  no  one  believes 
we  should  forsake  our  mining  and 
ranching  heritage  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate rush  to  create  wilderness  pre- 
serves. Wilderness  designation  re- 
quires a  careful  balancing  of  these 
competing  interests,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Introduction  of  today's  legislaton 
is  a  solid  first  step  toward  achieving 
such  a  balance. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  my  belief 
that  this  legislation  is  right  for  the 
people  of  Nevada  and  oiur  Nation.  To 
quote  the  famous  conservationist  Aldo 
Leopold: 

At  thing  is  richt  only  when  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity,  stability  snd  beauty  of 
the  community;  and  the  community  in- 
cludes the  soil,  water,  fauna,  and  flora,  as 
well  as  the  people. 

As  this  legislation  begin  the  long 
process  of  committee  review,  public 
hearings,  markups,  and  floor  action.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  forget  the 
people  of  Nevada.  They  are  the  ones 
who  must  ultimately  live  with  the  de- 
cisions we  make  in  this  body.* 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Bnu),  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.    IHOUTX,    Mr.    Hart.    Mr. 
Lcvni.     Mr.     Sauahu.     Mr. 
RncLC     Mr.     KimnoT,     Bfr. 
KnsT.  Mr.  Lkaht,  Mr.  Prtor. 
Mr.    MonnHAW.    Mr.    Snais. 
Mr.   Hoixmos.   Mr.   WncKBt. 
and  Mr.  SncoH ): 
S.  723.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
payment    for    occupational    therv>y 
services  under  part  B  of  the  Medicare 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

OCCUPATIOIIAL  THBUrT  MBDICABK 


Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introdudng  today  with  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  Senators  Btro.  Mr.  MAT- 
SX7NAOA.  BCr.  Prbidriit.  I  am  nmto- 
DuciHG  today  with  thi  cospohsorship 
OP  Sdiators  Btro,  Hawkihs,  Mothi- 
hah,  Prtor,  Imoutc  Sarramis,  Ricoli. 

KRHHRDT,  KXRRT,  LBAHT.  STUMS.  HOL- 

Linos,  WncKBR,  Hart,  Lcvnr.  and 
SiMOH,  S.  723,  a  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment for  occupational  therapy  service 
under  the  Medicare  Supplemental 
Medical  Insurance  Program— part  B— 
in  certain  settings  that  presently  are 
not  covered  by  Medicare,  including 
skiUed  nursing  facilities,  rehabilitation 
agencies,  public  health  agencies,  or  in 
private  practice.  The  bill  would  also 
set  a  limit  of  $500  per  year,  per  benefi- 
ciary for  occupational  therapy  provid- 
ed in  a  private  practice  setting. 

As  we  begin  the  99th  Congress, 
many  pres^ng  issues  remain  from  the 
previous  Congress.  One  problem  which 
concerns  us  all  is  the  fate  of  the  Medi- 
care system.  During  the  last  Congress. 
I  introduced  legislation— S.  1615— simi- 
lar to  the  bill  we  are  reintroducing 
today,  to  improve  the  accessibility  of 
crucial  rehabilitation  services,  in  ap- 
propriate settings,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  some  offsetting  savings 
to  the  Medicare  Program. 

S.  1615  was  cosponsored  by  eight 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  compan- 
ion bill  in  the  House,  H.R.  2116,  was 
cosponsored  by  over  70  Members.  The 
House  bill  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. The  Wajrs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  favorably  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 1984.  sUting  that— 

The  value  of  occupational  therapy  to 
Medicare  patients,  and  espedally  the  avoid- 
ance or  shortening  of  the  need  for  institu- 
tional care  that  may  be  possible  through 
the  appropriate  provision  of  these  services, 
merits  a  modest  expansion  of  Medicare  cov- 
erage of  occupational  therapy  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  did  not  have  time  to 
act  on  the  bill  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  98th  Congress. 

Few  measures  have  the  potential 
both  to  increase  benefits  and  decrease 
costs  as  this  amendment  has.  Occupa- 


tional theiapy  is  a  medically  necessary 
rehabillta^ve  service  which  provides 
treatment!  for  persons  suffering  from 
strokes,  rJ^eumatoid  arthritis,  cerebral 
palsy,  miiltiple  sclerosis,  spinal  cord 
injury,  severe  biuru,  and  mental  disor- 
ders. Ocqipational  therapists  provide 
splinting  and  specialized  treatment  to 
reduce  pafin  and  deformity,  train  pa- 
tients to  function  independently  at 
home,  prescribe  strmgthening  and  en- 
diutuice  srtivities,  and  teach  mobility 
techniques  to  prevent  bedsores.  Occu- 
pational therapy  not  only  addresses 
pain,  wea^ess.  or  loss  of  function,  it 
also  help^  individuals  recover  their 
physical  kidependence  enabling  them 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  commu- 
nities.      1^ 

Currently,  occupational  therapy  is  a 
fully  coveted  service  in  a  hoq)ital.  hos- 
pice, sldlled  nursing  facility,  or  home 
health  setting  under  part  A  of  Medi- 
care, and  is  covered  under  part  B  in  a 
hospital  [outpatient  department,  a 
comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilita- 
tion facility,  a  home  health  agency, 
and  wheii  incident  to  physician  serv- 
ices. Our  {proposed  amendment  would 
revise  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  by  providing  that  occupational 
therapy  be  a  covered  service  under 
part  B  of  fef  edicare  when  provided  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  clinic,  rehabili- 
tation agency,  public  health  agency— 
as  are  phj^ical  and  speech  therapy— or 
in  prlvatelpractice— as  is  physical  ther- 
apy. The  intent  is  not  to  expand  bene- 
fits significantly,  but  to  refine  the  cur- 
rent program. 

Patients  in  skilled  nursing  facilities 
are  frequently  transferred  to  part  B 
Medicare  icoverage  when  their  iMut  A 
beneflts  (ue  exhausted.  When  this 
occurs,  o^ccupational  then4>y  is  no 
longer  cofered,  treatment  is  discontin- 
ued and  ttie  patient's  progress  toward 
recovery  ^d  independence  is  seriously 
Jeopardize.  Occupational  therapy  can 
often  nuike  the  difference  between 
continued  institutionalization  and  dis- 
charge to  the  home.  It  is  crucial, 
therefore]  that  reimbursement  be 
available  {throughout  the  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  Stay. 

In  one  istudy  conducted  by  Joel  S. 
Feigensoit.  MD..  published  in  the 
May^une  1981  issue  of  Stroke  which 
examined!  nonacute  care  in  rehabilita- 
tive facilities  such  as  skilled  nursing 
homes,  it  was  reported  that  190  out  of 
258,  or  801  percent  of  the  patients  were 
returned  to  their  homes  after  an  aver- 
age stay  of  only  43  days.  All  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  study— 258— would  have 
been  sent  to  long-term,  maintenance- 
care  facilities  if  they  had  not  received 
therapy,  i  Other  subsequent  studies 
confirm  Chese  data,  and  support  the 
need  for  therapy  services  to  be  provid- 
ed in  skilled  nursing  facilities. 

Patients  who  have  returned  home 
after  a  hbspital  stay  also  continue  to 
need  rehi^illtative  services  such  as  oc- 
cupationd  therapy.  If  they  are  not 


homebound,  they  can  receive  such 
services  in  organized  outpatient  set- 
tings. Out-of-hospital  treatment  has 
become  increasingly  important  under 
the  Medicare  proqiective  pajrment 
system.  The  new  system  often  means 
that  patients  are  being  discharged 
from  the  hospital  sooner.  Without 
adequate  coverage  for  rehabilitative 
services,  the  recidivism  rate  for  pa- 
tients,   particularly    the    elderly    in- 


In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  two  recent  physician-direct- 
ed, controlled  trial  studies.  One  study, 
by  D.S.  Smith,  and  others,  published 
in  the  Februrary  14,  1981,  issue  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  showed  that 
patients  with  stroke  who  continued  to 
receive  rehabilitation  services  after 
hospital  discharge  made  further 
progress  toward  independence  than 
similar  patients  whose  progress  was 
merely  monitored.  In  the  second  study 
by  W.M.  Oarraway.  and  others,  pub- 
lished in  the  September  27,  1980.  issue 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  it  was 
found  that  patients  with  stroke  who 
had  their  rehabilitation  program  in- 
terrupted before  the  end  of  hospitali- 
zation did  not  make  further  progress 
and,  in  fact,  many  lost  the  skills  of  in- 
dependence gained  during  the  hospital 
stay.  The  authors  of  this  study  con- 
cluded that  the  therapeutic  manage- 
ment of  stroke  continues  well  beyond 
the  acute  phase.  Both  of  these  studies 
concluded  that  occupational  therapy 
was  a  vital  component  in  the  thera- 
peutic program. 

Two  studies  citing  occupational  ther- 
apy as  a  major  element  in  achieving 
positive  functional  and  cost-effective 
results  are  also  worth  noting.  The  first 
is  the  Feigenson  article  published  in 
Stroke  which  I  mentioned  previously. 
The  other  Feigenson  study  appeared 
in  the  October  1981  issue  of  Neurolo- 
gy. The  authors  of  these  articles  con- 
clude that  multidisciplinary  rehabilita- 
tion was  an  effective  method  of  im- 
proving functional  outcomes,  return- 
ing individuals  to  the  community,  and 
minimizing  long-term  health  care 
costs. 

The  treatment  in  community-based 
settings  proposed  for  inclusion  is  less 
costly  and  more  accessible  than  the 
now-covered  hospital  care.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  [CBO]  has 
established  a  cost  estimate  for  this  leg- 
islation of  $10  to  $14  million  for  the 
initial  year.  We  believe  this  is  a 
modest  expenditure  of  Medicare  dol- 
lars compared  to  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  beneficiaries  and  the 
system.  Moreover,  the  CBO  estimate 
does  not  include  any  offsetting  sav- 
ings, which  would  occur  once  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law.  The  average  cost 
of  1  hour  of  occupational  therapy 
treatment  at  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment of  a  hospital  is  $iS3.  In  compari- 
son, the  cost  in  a  rehabilitation  facili- 


ty, such  as  an  Easter  Seal  Center,  is 
only  $48.  and  in  an  outpatient  clinic 
an  even  lesser  $36.  If  Just  20  percent  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries  received  their 
occupational  therapy  treatment  in  a 
community  setting  rather  than  at  the 
outpatient  department  of  a  hospital, 
the  Medicare  Program  could  save  $4.8 
million. 

Mr.  President,  the  extension  of  Med- 
icare part  B  coverage  of  occupational 
therapy  services  as  delineated  in  the 
bill  being  introduced  today  is  the  type 
of  necessary  change  we  must  enact  in 
order  to  reduce  rising  health  care 
costs,  while  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices for  beneficiaries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
porting this  proposed  legislation 
which  will  enable  Medicare  patients  to 
continue  the  progress  made  during 
their  hospital  stay  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, to  avoid  recurring  disability 
and  rehospitalization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  as  introduced  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.723 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  StaU»  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed,  That  (a) 
subparagrm>h  (C)  of  section  ISSMaXS)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  ouUMttient  physical  therapy  services 
(other  than  services  to  which  the  second 
sentence  of  section  1861(p)  applies)  and  out- 
patient occupational  therapy  servioes  (other 
than  services  to  whidi  such  sentence  applies 
through  the  operation  of  section  1861(g)):". 

(b)  Section  1833(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "next  to  last  sentence" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "second  sen- 
tence", and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  outpa- 
tient occupational  therapy  services  which 
are  described  In  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1861(p)  through  the  operation  of  sec- 
tion 1861(g),  with  respect  to  expenses  in- 
curred in  any  calendar  year,  no  more  than 
$500  shall  be  considered  as  Incurred  ex- 
penses for  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).". 

(cKl)  Section  1835(aX2XC)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  outpatient  occupa- 
tional therapy  services"  after  "outpatient 
therapy  services", 

(B)  in  clause  (1).  by  inserting  "or  occupa- 
tional therapy  service,  respectively"  after 
"physical  therapy  services",  and 

(C)  In  dauae  (U),  by  Inserting  "or  qualified 
occupational  therapist,  respectively,"  after 
"qualified  physical  therapist". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  183S(a) 
of  such  Act  and  section  1866(e)  of  such  Act 
are  each  ammded— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(or  meets  the  require- 
ments of  such  section  through  the  oper- 
ation of  section  1861(g))"  after 
"1861(pK4KA)"  and  after  "1861(pX4XB)". 
and 
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(B)  by  inaertlng  "or  (throuch  the  oper- 
ftUon  of  aection  1861(g»  with  respect  to  the 
fumlshlnc  of  outpatient  occupational  ther- 
apy Mrvtcea"  after  "(as  therein  defined)". 

(dXl)  Section  1861  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(f )  the  foUowlnc  new  subsection: 

"OtrTTATISIIT  OOCOTATIOIIAL  THnAPT  SnvICBS 

"(g)  The  term  'outpatient  occupational 
therapy  services'  has  the  meaning  given  the 
term  'outpatient  physical  therapy  services' 
in  subsection  (p).  except  that  'occupational 
therapy'  shall  be  substituted  for  'physical 
therapy'  each  place  it  appears  therein.". 

(3)  Section  laaUsXaXD)  of  such  Act  is 
am«aded  by  inserting  "and  outpatient  occu- 
pational therapy  services"  after  "outpatient 
physical  therapy  services". 

(3)  Section  ISAKvXSKA)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(including  through 
the  operation  of  section  1861(g))"  after  "sec- 
tion 18«l(p)". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  expenses  incurred  for  outpa- 
tlmt  occupational  therapy  services  f  unlshed 
on  or  after  the  flrst  day  of  the  first  month 
that  begtais  more  than  80  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Ui.  President.  I 
rise  to  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MATStmAOA]  in  once 
•gain  cosponsoring  the  Occupational 
Thermpy  Medicare  Amendments  of 
1985.  Last  session  of  Congress  we 
made  encouraging  progress  in  having 
our  legislation  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  Wajrs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee favorably  reported  this  legislation 
from  their  committee  in  1984.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  favorable  action  oc- 
curred too  late  in  the  session  to  enable 
the  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  full 
House  and  Senate.  I  am  very  encour- 
aged that  the  99th  congress  will  again 
give  this  legislation  favorable  consider- 
ation and  extend  Medicare  coverage  to 
(xxupational  therapy  in  expanded  set- 
tings. 

Occupational  therapy  is  a  medically 
prescribed  treatment  designed  to  im- 
prove or  restore  ftinctions  that  have 
been  impaired  by  illness,  injury  or 
birth  defect  Any  family  who  has  had 
a  member  recovering  from  a  stroke, 
on-the-job  accident,  multiple  sclerosis, 
cerebral  palsy  or  other  disability 
knows  first  hand  the  value  of  occupa- 
tional therapy.  But  under  current  law. 
medically  necessary  occupational  ther- 
apy services  are  covered  by  Medicare 
only  when  they  are  provided  as  part  of 
a  covered  inpatient  or  outpatient  hos- 
pital service,  posthospital  extended 
care  services  in  a  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty. h(Mne  health  services,  comprehen- 
sive outpatient  rehabilitative  facility, 
and  hospice  care.  The  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  has  obviously 
recognized  the  value  of  occupational 
therapy,  yet  it  still  denies  reimburse- 
ment if  this  needed  service  is  provided 
In  a  clinic,  a  rehabilitation  agency,  a 
public  health  agency,  a  therapists 
office  or  the  individuals  home.  This 
legislation  would  remedy  that  situa- 
tion by  extending  coverage  for  (xxupa- 
tional   therapy    to   encompass   treat- 


ment performed  in  a  wider  variety  of 
settings. 

I  believe  that  this  extentlon  of  cov- 
erage is  imminently  reasonable  and 
cost  effective.  I  have  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  extending  Medicare  coverage 
to  alternative  forms  of  health  care,  es- 
pecially those  provided  in  the  patient's 
own  home.  The  services  and  care  pro- 
vided by  occupational  therapists  can 
make  a  tremendous  difference  not  Just 
in  decreasing  hospital  confinement, 
disability  and  the  ultimate  cost  of 
health  care,  but  also  In  enabling  indi- 
viduals to  return  to  their  Jobs  and  live 
full  and  productive  lives. 

The  wife  of  a  former  staff  member. 
Mrs.  Duanne  Schoults  of  Orlando,  FL, 
is  a  registered  occupational  therapist 
who  spedalizes  in  therapy  for  the 
hand.  Her  services  and  the  services  of 
over  a  1.000  occupational  therapists  in 
Florida  have  enabled  countless  individ- 
uals to  return  to  the  Jobs  they  love 
and  do  well.  The  value  of  the  services 
of  an  occupational  therapist  would 
Justify  expanded  coverage  even  If  the 
settings  were  more  expensive,  but  they 
are  not.  Various  studies  have  shown 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  providing  cov- 
erage to  occupational  therapy  in  clin- 
ics, rehabilitation  agencies  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities  whose  overhead  is 
much  lower  than  institutionalized  set- 
tings. I  can  understand  the  reluctance 
of  the  budget-conscious  administration 
which  is  concerned  that  this  expanded 
coverage  may  resiilt  in  care  to  individ- 
uals who  may  otherwise  have  neglect- 
ed occupational  therapy  because  of 
the  inconvenience  of  traveling  for  the 
treatment.  But  that  narrow  viewpoint 
overlooks  the  benefits  of  clients  who 
return  to  their  Jobs  and  lead  more  pro- 
ductive lives  because  of  the  therapy 
they  have  received. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
needed  legislation.  Hopefully  this  will 
be  the  session  of  Congress  in  which  ex- 
panded Medicare  coverage  for  occupa- 
tional therapy  is  enacted  Into  law. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself. 
Mr.  RiaoLS,  and  Mr.  MoTin- 

HAM): 

S.  724.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  be 
excluded  from  the  Federal  budget 
process  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  1986,  and  to  clarify 
that  specifications  and  directions  with 
respect  to  such  trust  funds  may  not  be 
included  in  any  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  adopted  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  such  date: 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4, 
1977.  referred  Jointly  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EZCLUDIHO  SOCIAl  SSCUaiTT  TBUST  FDIIDS 
mOM  TRX  PSBOUL  BUOOR  PIOCUS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  BIr.  President, 
today  I  am  intnxlucing  legislation 
which  will  remove  Social  Security  and 


the  hospital  Insurance  portion  of  the 
Medicare  Program  from  the  unified 
Federal  budget.  Mr.  President,  this 
separation  has  already  been  approved 
by  Congress.  During  consideration  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983.  Congress  adopted  this  exact 
measure,  but  the  effective  date  isn't 
untU  fiscal  year  1993.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  simply  moves  the  ef- 
fective date  up  to  fiscal  year  1987. 

Social  Security  and  the  hospital  in- 
surance portion  of  Medicare  are  self- 
supporting  since  their  resources  come 
from  their  own  tax.  Therefore,  they 
should  not  be  weighed  against  other 
Federal  programs  which  compete  for 
scarce  general  revenues.  Prior  to  1969. 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  pro- 
grams were  not  part  of  the  unified 
budget.  Since  their  inclusion,  we  have 
witnessed  various  proposals  to  reduce 
some  types  of  Social  Security  benefits 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
short-term  budgetary  goals.  Because 
these  programs  are  Independently  fi- 
nanced, changes  should  be  made  ex- 
clusively on  the  basis  and  constraints 
of  the  programs,  and  not  due  to  the 
policy  goals  or  budgetary  constraints 
of  the  Government  as  a  whole.  Once 
separated  from  the  budget  process. 
Members  of  Congress  would  no  longer 
be  tempted  to  look  to  Social  Security— 
which  has  long-range  goals— to  accom- 
plish short-range  budgetary  and  eco- 
nomic objectives. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  our  el- 
derly citizens,  the  majority  of  which 
are  on  fixed  incomes,  would  no  longer 
have  to  live  with  the  fear  that  pay- 
ment of  Social  Security  benefits  or  the 
cost-of-living  increase  is  conditional 
upon  the  status  of  the  overall  Federal 
budget  rather  than  solely  upon  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  trust  funds. 
Social  Security  is  not  a  discretionary 
spending  program.  It  is  a  long-term 
contract  that  our  Government  has  en- 
tered into  with  the  workers  of  this 
country  and  should  be  removed  from 
the  unified  budget. 

Bfr.  President,  another  compelling 
reason  why  this  legislation  is  needed 
now  is  because  it  will  provide  a  clearer 
picture  of  this  Nation's  Indebtedness.  I 
cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
this  point— especially  in  thess  times 
when  fiscal  prudence  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  How  can  this  Congress  get 
its  financial  house  in  order  unless  it 
knows  precisely  what  condition  the 
house  is  in  and  allows  the  public  to  see 
those  exact  figures?  This  will  be  espe- 
cially Important  during  the  coming 
years  when  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  are  expected  to  show  large  sur- 
pliises.  Their  apparent  good  health 
wiU  misrepresent  the  overall  financial 
condition  of  the  Government.  The  ob- 
vious problem  this  can  create  is  that 
continuing  to  Include  Social  Security 
in  the  budget  may  eventually  distort 
decisionmaking  in  the  budget  process 


Itself.  Truit  fund  excesses  could  easily 
diminish  tne  incentive  to  constrain  the 
costs  of  naming  our  Government,  or 
worse.  It  eould  be  an  inducement  to 
greater  spending  in  programs  financed 
by  the  genferal  fund. 

As  I  stated  previously.  Congress  has 
already  affirmed  its  beUef  that  Social 
Security  s|iould  be  separated  from  the 
unified  bfdget.  Under  current  law, 
however,  the  reconciliation  phase  of 
the  budget  process,  if  exercised,  poten- 
tially can  force  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction  to  report  out 
legislative; changes  in  Social  Security 
and  Mediikre  to  meet  budget  targets. 
Many  believe  that  the  provision  en- 
acted in  1983  to  separate  the  trust 
funds  is  bmbiguous  about  whether 
changes  itt  the  programs  can  stiU  be 
made  durmg  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
clarifies  that  point— no  changes  can  be 
made  during  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess. Again,  this  is  only  for  clarity  and 
simply  removes  the  programs  from  the 
budget  process  entirely  to  ensure  that 
they  are  tikily  autonomous. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  if  adopted,  this  biU 
will  accomplish  three  things.  First, 
changes  la  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram will  no  longer  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  \  budgetary  considerations. 
Second.  w«  will  have  a  clearer  picture 
of  our  country's  deficit  and  our  action 
to  deal  wi^h  those  figures  will  not  be 
misguided.;  Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  will  help  to 
improve  the  perception  in  the  minds 
of  the  elderly  that  the  trust  funds  are 
independent  and  stable. 

The  fac^  that  we  have  dealt  with 
Social  Secttrity  in  the  annual  congres- 
sional debite  in  the  last  few  years  has 
literally  held  the  program  hostage  at 
the  expeoBe  of  the  recipients.  Each 
year  we  h*ve  forced  them  to  fear  pos- 
sible changes  so  that  proposed  spend- 
ing restraints  in  programs  financed  by 
the  general  fund  will  be  easier  to  swal- 
low. This  14  unfair.  I  no  longer  want  to 
see  Social  tSecurity  benefits  used  as  a 
pawn  in  tike  budget  process.  Payment 
of  those  benefits  or  the  COLA'S  is  not 
a  game  and  should  always  be  inde- 
pendently Considered. 

&(r.  President,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Soiial  Security  Reform,  the  bi- 
partisan pinel  to  resolve  Social  Securi- 
ty's financial  problems  in  1983  recom- 
mended this  separation.  Tes.  it  is  nec- 
essary in  1993.  but  it  is  also  necessary 
in  1987. 1988.  and  so  forth,  and  in  fact, 
its  obvious  that  this  legislation  was 
needed  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Therefore. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accelerate  the 
separation  that  has  already  been  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordeiM  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.724 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RefimentaUvei  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  otaenMed,  That  (aXl) 
section  348(aX2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1988". 

(2)  Section  348(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1988" 

(b)  SecUon  71(Xa)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  VS.C.  911  note),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 348(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (to  be  effective  with  reject 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after  October 
1,  1988,  as  provided  in  the  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  Act),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  considered  under  section  301,  304,  or 
310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(2  U.S.C.  632,  835,  641),  or  any  amendment 
thereto,  or  ccmference  report  thereon,  may 
contain  any  q)eciflcations  or  directions  de- 
scribed In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
310(a)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  any  Trust 
Fund  «>ecifled  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section or  with  req>ect  to  revenues  attribut- 
able to  the  taxes  specified  in  such  para- 
graph.".* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Stafforo.     Iffr.     Duheh- 

BCRGER.      Mr.      BEHTSKir.      Mr. 

Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Warher): 
S.  725.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  during  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987,  1988,  1989,  and  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

OmuiGKRED  SPIdSS  AUTHORIZATIOII 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senators  STArroRD,  Ddreh- 

BEROER,       BEHTSEir,       MITCHELL,       and 

Warmer,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  i4>pro- 
piiatlons  for  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  Although  the  substantive  require- 
ments, prohibitions  and  other  portions 
of  the  act  will  continue  to  be  effective 
provisions  of  law.  the  current  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  will  expire 
on  September  30. 1985. 

To  ensure  a  timely  reauthorization, 
the  bill  being  intnxluced  ttxlay  is  of- 
fered as  vehicle  for  discussion.  A  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  is  scheduled  for  April 
16.  and  I  encourage  witnesses  to 
present  constructive  criticism  and  spe- 
cific suggestions  at  that  hearing.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  repeat  the  suc- 
cess we  had  in  1982.  when  we  raised 
the  level  of  debate  about  this  law  to 
the  arena  of  facts  and  intellectually 
honest  discussion.  Too  often  the 
debate  in  the  past  has  centered 
around  arguments  based  on  emotion 
and  undocumented  fear. 

The  1973  Act  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  92  to  0  and  drew  only  12  oppos- 
ing votes  in  the  House.  The  near  una- 
nimity of  the  Congress  provided  a  re- 


markable  and  gratifying  example  of 
bipartisan  concern  manifested  in  a  far- 
sighted  law.  After  several  years  of  con- 
troversy it  was  encouraging  to  see  a 
return,  in  1982.  to  the  unanimous  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  important 
program. 

The  Nation  has  had  12  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  act.  That  experience 
shows  that  the  act  has  worked  well.  It 
has  evolved  to  permit  greater  flexibil- 
ity and  predictability  with  regard  to 
economic  development  and  major  revi- 
sions are  not  needed.  The  act  was 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  amended  in 
1978,  1979,  and  again  in  1982,  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  various  Interest 
groups  and  administrations.  I  believe 
that  further  legislative  changes  are 
not  needed  and  that  we  must  now 
focus  on  how  the  law  is  being  and 
should  be  administered.  While  I  will 
give  careful  attention  to  the  issues 
raised  in  the  course  of  this  reauthor- 
ization process,  the  information  that  I 
now  have  persuades  me  that  a  simple 
reauthorization,  such  as  this  bill,  is 
the  best  way  to  proceed. 

This  is  an  issue  that  people  care 
about  deeply.  It  is  an  issue  that  goes 
beyond  narrow  special  interests.  It  is 
an  issue  the  Importance  of  which  is 
beyond  dispute.  The  needless  extinc- 
tion of  a  single  species  can  be  an  act  of 
recklessness.  By  permitting  high  rates 
of  extinction  to  continue,  we  are  limit- 
ing the  potential  growth  of  biological 
knowledge.  When  we  allow  man  to 
engage  in  activities  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  extinction  of  a  q)ecies,  we 
are  allowing  a  process  that  is  tanta- 
moimt  to  book  burning;  but  it  is  even 
worse  in  that  it  Involves  books  yet  to 
be  deciphered  and  read. 

The  public  is  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  extinction  is  an  act  of  awe- 
some finality.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
this  body  to  never  forget  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  May  1982  edition 
of  Audubon  magazine  contained  an  ar- 
ticle by  David  Quammen  entitled 
"Jeremy  Bentham,  the  Pieta,  and  a 
Precious  Few  Grayling."  A  portion  of 
that  article  is  of  particnilar  interest  in 
connection  with  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  The  potential,  unknown 
utility  of  genetic  diversity  is  the  most 
frequently  cited  Justification  for  the 
preservation  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species.  Mr.  Quammen  elo- 
quently notes  the  limitations  of  such  a 
utilitarian  approach  to  legislation  and 
suggests  a  compelling,  alternative  ar- 
gument. I  ask  that  the  excerpt  I  refer 
to,  from  pages  100  and  101  of  the  mag- 
azine, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
E^xcsarr  Fhom  "Jxrbct  Bertham,  the 

PXETA,  AMD  A  PRBCIOUS  FEW  GXATUIfC" 

(By  David  Quammen) 

In  Jime  1978,  the  V&.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  completion  of  the  Tellico  Dam  on 
the  Littie  Tennessee  River  was  prohibited 
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by  law.  mmeljr  the  1973  Endangered  Species 
Act.  becMiae  the  dam  would  destroy  the 
on^  known  habitat  of  the  snail  darter.  One 
arcument  in  support  of  this  prohibition, 
perhaps  the  crucial  arfument.  was  tliat  the 
snail  darter's  lenes  might  at  some  time  In 
the  future  prove  useful-even  invaluable— to 
the  balance  of  life  on  Earth,  possibly  even 
directly  to  humanity.  If  the  PtnieUHum 
fungus  had  gone  extinct  when  the  dodo  bird 
did.  aooording  to  this  argument,  many  thou- 
sands of  additional  human  beings  by  now 
would  have  died  of  diphtheria  >nd  pnetmio- 
nia.  Tou  could  never  forsee  what  you  might 
need,  what  mi^t  prove  useful  In  the  line  of 
genetic  optioas.  so  nothing  at  all  should  be 
squandered,  nothing  relinquished.  Thus  It 
was  rcMonfrt  on  behalf  of  snail  darter  pres- 
ervation (and  thus  I  have  reasoned  else- 
where myself).  The  logic  is  as  solid  ss  it  is 
dangerous. 

In  fact  the  whole  argument  by  utUity  may 
be  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  even  omi- 
nous, strategic  errors  that  the  environmen- 
tal movements  is  currently  making.  The 
best  reason  for  saving  the  snail  darter  was 
this:  preds^  because  it  Is  flat  useless. 
That's  what  make  it  special.  It  wasnt  put 
there.  In  the  Little  Tennessee  River.  It  has 
no  ironclad  reason  for  being  there:  it  is 
simply  there.  A  hydroelectric  dam.  which 
can  be  built  in  a  mere  ten  years  for  a  mere 
$119  million,  will  have  utility  on  iU  side  of 
the  *«r'"*'^  tgy*"**  ■"»"  «<"t*r  ^mnrm-  if  not 
now  then  at  some  future  time,  when  the 
cost  of  electricity  has  risen  above  the  cost  of 
re-creating  the  snail  darter  through  genetic 
engineering.  A  snail  darter  arrived  at  the 
hard  way.  the  Darwinian  way,  across  mil- 
lions of  years  of  randomness,  reaching  iU 
culmination  as  a  small  ugly  perch  roughly 
resembling  an  undernourished  tadpole.  Is 
fn»tMit:hiTtg  far  more  precious  than  a  net 
asset  in  potential  utility.  What  then,  exact- 
ly? That  isn't  easy  to  say,  without  gibbering 
in  transcendental  tones.  But  something 
more  than  a  floppy  disc  storing  coded  genet- 
ic lingo  for  a  ratoy  day. 

Another  example:  On  a  Sunday  in  May 
1973.  an  addled  Hungarian  named  Lasilo 
Toth  Jumped  a  railing  in  St  Peter's  Basilica 
and  took  a  hammer  to  Michelangelo's  Piet*. 
knocking  the  nose  off  the  figure  of  Mary. 
and  part  of  her  lower  eyelid,  and  her  right 
arm  at  the  elbow.  The  world  groaned.  Ital- 
ian otfldals  charged  Toth  with  crimes 
worth  a  maximum  total  of  nine  years'  Im- 
priBooment  Some  people  said  aloud  at  the 
time,  but  no  one  of  liberal  disposition,  that 
capital  punishment  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate. What  probably  should  have  been  done 
was  to  let  Italian  police  sergeonU  take  Toth 
out  into  a  Roman  alley  and  smack  his  nose 
off.  and  part  of  hto  eyelid,  and  his  arm  at 
the  elbow,  with  a  hammer.  The  PleU  was  at 
that  time  473  years  old.  the  only  signed 
scul^iture  by  the  greatest  sculptor  In  himian 
history.  I  dont  know  whether  Lasslo  Toth 
served  the  full  nine  years,  but  very  likely 
not.  Deocledo  Redlg  de  Campos,  from  the 
Vatican  art-restoration  laboratories,  said  at 
the  time  that  restoring  the  sculpture,  with 
glue  and  stucco  snd  substitute  bits  of 
marble,  would  be  "an  awesome  task  that 
might  take  three  years."  but  later  he 
cheered  up  some  and  amended  that  to  "a 
matter  of  months."  You  and  I  know  better. 
The  Michelangelo  PieU  U  gone.  The  Mi- 
chelangtio/de  Campos  PleU  is  the  one  now 
back  on  dsplay.  There  is  a  large  difference. 
What,  exactly.  Is  the  difference?  Again  hard 
to  say.  but  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  snail 
darter. 

Sage  editorialisU  wrote  that  Toth's  van- 
dalism was  viewed  by  some  as  an  act  of  left- 


ist political  symbolism:  "Esthetics  must  bow 
to  social  change,  even  If  in  the  process  the 
beautiful  must  be  destroyed,  as  in  Paris 
during  le*  tvtnemnU,  when  studenU 
scrawled  across  paintings  No  More  Master- 
pieces.' So  long  ss  human  beings  do  not  eat. 
we  must  break  up  ecclesiastical  plate  and 
buy  bread."  The  balance  of  utUlty  had 
tipped,  the  only  directly  useful  form  of  art, 
after  aU.  Is  that  which  we  call  pornographic. 
Still  another  example:  In  May  194S  the 
Target  Committee  of  scientists  and  ord- 
nance experts  from  the  Manhattan  Project 
met  to  hash  out  a  list  of  the  best  potential 
Japanese  targets  for  the  American  atomic 
bomb.  At  the  top  of  the  list  they  placed 
Kyoto,  the  ancient  capital  city  of  Japan,  for 
eleven  centuries  the  source  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  In  Japanese  civilization,  the  site  of 
many  sacred  and  gorgeous  Shinto  shrines. 
When  he  saw  this,  Henry  L.  Stimson.  a  stub- 
bornly humane  old  man  who  had  served  as 
Secretary  of  State,  under  Herbert  Hoover 
and  was  now  Truman's  Inherited  Secretary 
of  War.  got  his  back  up:  "This  is  one  time 
I'm  going  to  be  a  final  deciding  authority. 
Nobody's  going  to  tell  me  what  to  do  on 
this.  On  this  matter  I  am  the  kingpin."  And 
he  struck  the  city  of  shrines  off  the  list. 
Truman  concurred.  Think  what  you  will 
about  the  subsequent  bombing  of  Hiroshi- 
ma—unspeakably barbarous  act,  or  a  Justifi- 
able one  in  the  given  circumstances— think 
what  you  will  about  that:  still  the  sparing  of 
Kyoto,  acknowledged  as  a  superior  target  in 
military  terms,  was  very  likely  the  most  cou- 
rageous and  imaginative  decision  anyone 
ever  talked  Harry  Truman  Into.  In  May 
1945.  the  shrines  of  Kyoto  did  not  enjoy  the 
balance  of  utility. 

"By  utility  is  meant  that  property  In  any 
<}bject.  whereby  It  tends  to  produce  benefit, 
advantage,  pleasure,  good,  or  happiness  (all 
this  in  the  present  case  comes  to  the  same 
thing),  or  (what  comes  again  to  the  same 
thing)  to  prevent  the  happening  of  mis- 
chief, patai.  evil,  or  unhapplneas  to  the  party 
whose  Interest  is  considered:  if  that  party  be 
the  community  in  general,  then  the  happi- 
ness of  the  community:  if  a  particular  Indi- 
vidual, then  the  happiness  of  that  Individ- 
uaL"  This  was  written  by  Jeremy  Bentham. 
the  English  legal  scholar  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  was  a  founder  of  that  school  of 
philosophy  known  as  ntllitarianlsm.  He  alro 
wrote.  In  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion, that  "an  act  then  may  be  said  to  be 
conformable  to  the  principle  of  utility  .  .  . 
when  the  tendency  it  has  to  augment  the 
happiness  of  the  community  is  greater  than 
any  it  has  to  diminish  it."  In  more  familiar 
woRti.  moral  tenets  and  legislation  should 
always  be  such  as  to  achieve  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  And  by 
number  Is  meant,  of  course  number  of 
humans. 

This  Is  a  nefariously  sensible  phUosophy. 
If  it  had  been  adhered  to  strictly  through- 
out the  world  since  Bentham  enunciated  it. 
there  would  now  be  no  eccelesiastlcal  plate 
or  Jeweled  papal  chalices,  no  Peacock 
Throne  (vacated  or  otherwise),  no  Apollo 
moon  j»n^fig«.  no  Kyoto.  Had  it  been  retro- 
active, there  would  be  no  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, no  Taj  Mahal,  no  texU  of  Plato:  nor 
would  there  have  been  any  amassing  of 
wealth  by  Florentine  oligarchs  and  hence 
no  Italian  Renaissance:  finally,  therefore, 
no  Pieta,  not  even  a  mangled  one.  And  If 
Bentham's  principle  of  utility— in  Its  eco- 
nomic formulation,  or  In  thermodynamic 
terms,  or  even  in  biomedical  ones— Is  applied 
today  and  tomorrow  as  the  ultimate  touch- 
stone for  matters  of  legislation,  let  alone 


morals,  then  there  will  eventually  be.  as 
soon  as  the  balance  tips,  no  snail  darter,  nor 
much  of  anything  else  that  we  value  prlitci- 
pally  for  nonutilitarian  reasons.* 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  joining  Senator  Chafes  and 
other  (Mncemed  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  introducing  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1985. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 
under  several  of  its  sections  wiU  expire 
on  September  30.  1985.  if  the  99th 
Congress  does  not  take  action.  The  bill 
we  are  Introducing  today  would  au- 
thorize, for  a  3-year  period.  $33.9  mil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, of  which  $e  million  would  be  avail- 
able for  State  programs,  $3.5  mll*'-)n 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
$1.85  million  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  act.  For  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990.  a  total  of  $50  million 
for  these  agencies  would  be  author- 
ized. 

Today,  the  United  States  continues 
to  enjoy  an  abimdant  diversity  of  wild- 
life. This  country  is  home  to  at  least 
400  wi^tnmal  species.  460  species  of 
freshwater  fish,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  invertebrate  species.  There  are 
some  22,000  plant  species. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  North 
American  Continent  lost  only  about  40 
birds  and  50  mammalian  species 
during  the  3.000  years  of  the  Ice  Age. 
Tet  more  than  500  species  had  subsjie- 
cles  of  animals  and  plants  have 
become  extinct  since  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

We  almost  lost  the  Whooping  Crane 
from  our  Texas  shores. 

Upon  enactment  of  the  EIndangered 
Species  Act  of  1973,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  set  in  motion  a  national  pro- 
gram to  preserve  imperiled  plants  and 
animals  here  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Through  the  years  as  we  have  reau- 
thorized and  amended  the  act  there 
has  continued  a  healthy  debate  over 
various  proposed  amendments  and 
provisions  in  the  legislation,  but  there 
has  been  no  serious  challenge  to  the 
fact  that  the  act  is  needed  and,  in  fact, 
was  long  overdue. 

Appropriations  for  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  were  reauthorized  in  1978, 
1979,  and  1982.  The  act  was  thorough- 
ly reviewed  and  amended  to  address 
the  concerns  of  successive  administra- 
tions, conservationists,  industry,  and 
State  wildlife  agencies.  In  my  view,  it 
Is  now  time  to  direct  our  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  act  is  admin- 
istered. While  I  will  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  issues  raised  as  this  meas- 
ure 1b  considered  and  debated,  infor- 
mation that  I  now  have  persuades  me 
that  a  straightforward  reauthoriza- 
tion, such  as  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  is  the  best  way  to  proceed.* 
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•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senatmr  Charb  as  a 
sponsor  (rfl the  Endangered  Spedes  Act 
of  1985.  The  Endangered  Species  Act. 
like  othet  landmark  environmental 
and  conservation  laws,  receives  wide- 
spread sui^port  in  my  State  of  Maine 
and  tliroukhout  the  Nation.  And  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  protec- 
tion it  afiords  endangered  Q>ecies.  is 
looked  to  »s  an  example  for  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  This 
measure  rtaff irms  this  country's  obli- 
gations to  help  save  endangered  and 
threatened  plants  and  "»«»«^if 

The  billl  would  authoriie.  for  a  3- 
year  periott.  current  funding  levels  of 
$33.9  mil^on  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  of  which  $6  million  would 
be  available  for  State  programs,  $3.5 
million  fo^  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  $1.85  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  act. 
For  fiscal  trears  1989  and  1990,  a  total 
of  $50  million  would  be  authorized. 

Protecting  endangered  species  be- 
comes mote  crucial  with  each  passing 
year.  As  many  as  one  to  three  species 
per  day  are  becoming  extinct  and  that 
rate  may  kicrease  to  one  per  hour  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  As  much  as  20 
percent  of  all  life  forms  on  Earth  wHl 
be  lost  by  the  year  2000. 

Some  wduld  suggest  that  we  will  nei- 
ther notice  nor  miss  many  of  the  q;>e- 
cies  or  their  genetic  material  that  is 
forever  lost  to  us.  That  is  not  a  risk  we 
should  take.  Siu^ly  our  lives  would  be 
diminished  estheticidly  by  the  loss  of 
the  bald  etgle  or  the  grisly  bear.  And 
our  lives  would  be  diminished  materi- 
ally by  the  loss  of  the  evoiing  prim- 
rose with  its  hoped  for  i4)plication  to 
coronary  heart  disease,  arthritis,  or 
eczema,  oi|  the  loss  of  the  rare  Mexi- 
can perenhial  grass,  which  may  pro- 
vide us  with  i>erennial  com. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  world's 
medicines  pue  derived  from  plant  and 
wildlife  species.  Extracts  from  more 
than  500  ispecies  of  marine  inverte- 
brates have  anticancer  effects.  I  for 
one  am  ndt  prepared  to  choose  which 
of  these  tt>ecie8  we  can  do  without. 
Nor  would  I  prejudge  the  value  of 
other  species  whose  importance  is  as 
yet  unlmolm. 

The  tragedy  of  extinction  which  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  meant  to 
guard  against  is  not  a  tragedy  which 
will  occur  with  fanfare,  with  warning. 
Rather,  it  is  the  tragedy  of  small,  in- 
cremental >  and  irreversible  losses  in 
our  worldv  genetic  heritage  that  we 
may  not  niotice  until  it  is  too  late.  Aa 
prudent  stewards  of  our  world,  we 
must  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
ability  of  tills  law  to  prevent  this  loss. 
That  is  the  nature  of  endangered  spe- 
cies protedtion  to  which  I  am  commit- 
ted and  Which  this  legislation  reaf- 
firms. 

Appropriations  for  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  were  reauthorized  in  1978, 


1979.  and  1982.  On  each  occasion,  the 
act  was  substantially  amended.  The 
1978  amendments  included  a  provision 
to  enable  exemptions  from  the  act's 
requirement  that  Federal  projects  not 
endanger  species.  In  1979,  the  exemp- 
tion process  was  clarified,  increased 
public  participation  was  provided,  and 
earlier  discussions  of  potential  prob- 
lems created  by  projects  was  required. 
In  1982,  the  reauthorization  included 
amendments  to  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing: 

Accelerate  the  listing— or  delisting— 
of  species  as  endangered  or  threat- 
ened: 

Ensure  that  listings  are  based  solely 
on  biological  factors; 

Admowledge  the  responsibility  of 
the  States  for  managing  non-endan- 
gered resident  species  of  wildlife: 

Encourage  the  establishment  of  new 
or  experimental  populations  of  endan- 
gered species: 

Eliminate  unfair  references  in  the 
act  of  "porting"  activities  as  a  cause 
of  endangerment  of  species: 

Reduce  the  potential  for  conflict  be- 
tween sections  7  and  9  of  the  act: 

Streamline  and  shorten  the  section  7 
exemption  process: 

Reduce  uncertaintly  for  industry  by 
requiring  that  permit  iu>plicants 
concur  in  any  extensions  of  consulta- 
tion imder  section  7  of  the  act:  and 

Provide  additional  protection  for 
plants  on  Federal  lands. 

The  amendments  to  the  Endangered 
^)ecies  Act  have  reflected  the  con- 
cerns of  successive  administrations, 
the  States,  sportsmen,  and  other  con- 
servationists, and  industry.  The  provi- 
si(His  enhance  the  woriuibility  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  while  at- 
tempting to  continue  the  protection 
provided  endangered  species  and  the 
preservation  of  their  genetic  diversity. 
They  reflect  the  thorough  review 
which  the  act  has  undergone. 

It  has  been  beneficial  to  the  act,  in 
most  instances,  to  subject  it  to  scruti- 
ny and  evaluation.  However,  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  promul- 
gate regulations  under  the  act  in  a 
timely  manner.  In  addition,  concerns 
have  been  raised  that  administration 
of  the  act  is  not  consistent.  These 
problems  are  not  surprising  given  the 
large  number  of  amendments  which 
have  been  made  to  the  act  in  recent 
years. 

The  reauthorization  which  we  are 
introducing  today  would  not  amend 
the  act.  Based  on  the  information 
which  I  have  received.  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  best  course  of  action.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  hearings  and  debate  on 
this  legislation  and  will  seriously  con- 
sider any  concerns  which  are  raised. 
However,  for  now.  I  favor  a  reauthor- 
ization without  amendments  so  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  UJS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  can 


get    on    with    the    consistent    and 
thoughtful  administration  of  the  act.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
&  726.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  complete  the  of- 
ficial seal  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(HOUT  SUL  ACT  OF  ttSS 

•  BCr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  send  to  the  desk  a  biU  to  au- 
thorize the  casting  of  the  reverse  side 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  entire  Congress  will 
act  favorably  on  this  particular  legisla- 
tion, as  did  the  Senate  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress,  and  thus 
fulfill  the  wishes  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. In  1782.  the  Continential  Con- 
gress wroved  a  two-sided  seal  to  be 
the  official  seal  of  the  United  States. 
That  seal  consisted  of  the  two  images 
found  on  the  back  of  the  $1  bill  today: 
the  American  eagle  and  the  unfinished 
pyramid.  The  eagle,  clutching  in  its 
talons  13  arrows  and  the  olive  branch, 
has  been  used  as  the  official  seal  of 
our  Government  for  200  years.  But  the 
image  of  the  unfinished  pyramid,  de- 
signed as  the  reverse  of  the  seal,  lias 
never  l>een  cast. 

In  1884.  shortly  after  the  seal's  cen- 
tennial in  1882.  Congress  ^proved  leg- 
islation vpropriating  funds  to  com- 
plete the  seaL  But.  although  the  ob- 
verse side  had  been  recast  several 
times,  the  intent  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  seal's  reverse  side  was  again  ig- 
nored. 

We  are  now  past  the  end  of  the 
seal's  bicentennial  It  is  high  time  that 
the  reverse  side  be  struck  and  the 
seal's  imagery  completed.  Careful 
thought  and  consideration  went  into 
the  design  of  both  sides  of  the  seal; 
each  is  significant  and  emblematic  of 
what  our  Nation  stands  for. 

I  have  learned  much  about  the  seal's 
history,  its  creation  and  the  meaning 
of  its  images,  from  Dr.  Robert  Hieroni- 
mus  of  Baltimore,  who  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  subject.  On  June  20. 
1982,  the  bicentennial  of  the  adcq;>ti<m 
of  the  Great  Seal,  he  Bpoke  in  Phila- 
delphia about  its  meaning  and  origins. 
I  commend  his  remarics  on  that  occa- 
sion to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  BmxHTKwimL  or  thx  Okxat  Skal  or  thi 
UhitxdSiatis 

Two-hundred  years  ago  today,  as  you  may 
already  know,  was  a  very  Important  day  not 
only  at  Independence  Hall,  but  for  Uie 
entire  nation.  As  Philadelphia  celebrates  its 
trioentennlal.  America  celebrates  Its  Oreat 
Seal's  bicentenniaL 

On  July  4.  1776.  Bmjamln  Pranklin. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams  were 
assigned  the  task  of  designing  our  Country's 
Oreat  Seal,  whose  purpose  to  this  day  vali- 
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dates  the  Preeident'8  rigmture  and  signifies 
the  United  States  Government  Offldally 
our  Great  Seal  has  two  sides. 

We  are  most  familiar  with  the  Seal's  Ob- 
verse, or  front.  It  bears  an  eagle  with  shield 
holiUng  thirteen  arrows  and  an  olive 
branch.  The  Reverse,  known  primarily  from 
its  appearance  on  the  back  of  the  one-dollar 
bill  since  1935.  is  composed  of  an  unfinished 
pyramid  with  an  eye  in  a  triangle  suspended 
above  it. 

The  combination  of  these  two  Images  rep- 
resents what  our  founding  fathers  believed 
to  be  America's  identity,  purpose,  and  desti- 
ny. 

Let's  get  bock  to  July  4.  1776,  the  day  of 
America's  independence  and  the  beginning 
of  our  nation's  Great  Seal. 

Both  Jefferson  and  Franklin  suggested 
similar  biblical  themes— the  Israelites  escap- 
ing Pharaoh.  John  Adams  turned  to  a 
Greek  mythological  motif.  Much  to  Frank- 
lin's dtanay.  none  of  their  ideas  was  adopt- 
ed. Du  Stmitiere.  an  artist  enlisted  by  the 
first  committee,  is  credited  with  introducing 
the  shield.  E  Pturibut  Unum.  1776  (found  in 
Roman  numerals  on  the  pyramid's  base) 
and  the  eye  of  providence  in  a  triangle. 

In  17M.  four  years  later,  a  second  commit- 
tee was  formed.  Francis  Hopklnson.  a  native 
PhUadelphlan.  who  designed  the  first  Amer- 
ican flag,  contributed  the  red  and  white 
stripes  within  a  blue  background  for  the 
shield,  a  radiant  constellation  of  thirteen 
stars,  the  bundle  of  arrows,  and  an  olive 
branch  held  in  the  eagle's  talons.  Perhaps 
Hopkinson's  most  significant  contribution 
was  made  indirectly  through  his  use  of  an 
unfinished  pyramid  on  a  1778  flfty-dollar 
colonial  note,  which  was  utHlMd  by  William 
Barton  In  the  third  committee  of  1783. 

Barton  was  enlisted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Congress,  Charles  Thomacm.  for  the  third 
and  final  committee.  Barton,  an  artist  and 
native  PhUadelphlan.  suggested  an  eagle, 
the  unfintohed  pyramid,  and  thirteen  red 
and  white  stripes  on  the  shield.  All  of  his 
ideas  were  accepted.  Thompson  substituted 
an  American  bald  eagle  for  Barton's  Euro- 
pean species  and  added  the  two  mottoes  to 
the  Seal's  Reverse  Annuit  OoepMs,  which 
means  "God  ivospers  our  imdertaklngs." 
and  Noma  Ordo  Setiorum.  "The  New  Order 
of  the  Ages." 

On  June  30.  1783.  after  six  years  of  delib- 
eration, the  design  for  America's  Great  Seal 
was  approved  by  Congress. 

Here  we  are  two  hundred  years  lateri  Tou 
may  be  asking.  "What's  so  Important  about 
America's  Great  Seal?"  Well,  bear  with  me 
for  just  a  moment  more  of  history. 

On  Sept.  16,  1783.  George  Washington 
used  the  Obverse  Seal  on  doctmients  negoti- 
attaig  the  exchange,  subsistence  and  better 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Perhaps  due 
to  expediency,  a  die  for  the  Reverse  was  not 
cut. 

In  183S.  1841.  1877.  1885.  and  1903  dies 
were  cut  for  the  Obverse  of  the  Great  Seal, 
but  the  Reverse,  with  the  pyramid  and  the 
eye  in  the  triangle,  was  repeatedly  neglect- 
ed! To  this  day  only  half  of  the  United 
States'  Great  Seal  has  been  used  In  Its  offi- 
cial capacity  as  defined  by  the  Continental 
Congress  in  178X  Is  there  some  important 
nwaning  in  this  fact? 

The  Obverse  Seal  depicts  a  nation  capable 
of  continual  rebirth— the  eagle  Is  symboli- 
cally related  to  the  phoenix.  We  are  strong 
courageous  defenders  of  Justice  (arrows). 
generous  and  humanistic  (olive  branch). 
The  cluster  of  stars  above  the  eagle  (which 
was  referred  to  as  a  "Crown  of  Glory")  sym- 

boUns  the  q>lritual  unity  of  all.  or  common 


purpose  of  the  states.  America's  destiny  is 
to  maintain  the  principles  carried  in  the 
eagle's  beak.  K  nurUtru  l/nvm— "Out  of 
Many.  One."  The  Obverse  Seal  thus  repre- 
sents our  outer  Image— what  we  stand  for  In 
the  world. 

It  Is  the  Reverse  side  of  the  Great  Seal 
which  delineates  the  significance  and  values 
of  America's  Inner  strength  and  accord.  The 
pyramid  Is  symbolic  for  the  strength  and 
duration  of  matter,  the  physical  nation. 
Suspended  above  It  is  the  "All  Seeing  Eye  of 
Providence"  representing  inner  direction  or 
spMtual  guidance.  The  radiant  eye  illumi- 
nates and  completes  the  unfinished  apex  of 
the  pyramid.  Annuit  CoeptU,  "He  favors  our 
undertaking."  communicates  the  union  of 
spirit  and  matter,  a  perceived  blessing  upon 
Novum  Ordo  Seclorum,  America,  "the  New 
Order  of  the  Ages". 

Throughout  the  world  the  pyramid,  or 
mountain,  symbolises  a  place  of  Initiation 
where  one  Is  introduced  to  the  process  of 
self-reliance.  Each  stone  (individual)  con- 
tributes to  the  stability  of  each  layer 
(sUte).  The  Interdependent,  yet  self-govern- 
ing layers  (states),  comprise  the  whole 
(nation).  The  pyramid's  solidarity  depends 
on  the  Integrity  and  method  of  organisation 
used  to  manifest  the  principles  which  guide 
its  construction.  The  Reverse  Seal  symbol- 
ises America's  Inner  self. 

On  May  18.  1983  Senator  John  Warner  of 
Virginia,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senators 
Goldwater  (Ariaona).  Nunn  (Georgia),  and 
Pell  (Rhode  Island)  submitted  Resolution 
No.  394  which  calls  for  the  striking  of  the 
Reverse  Seal's  die,  as  fulfillment  of  1783 
and  1884  Congressional  laws,  and  that  the 
week  beginning  June  30  be  proclaimed 
"Great  Seal  Bicentennial  Week,  announcing 
the  cutting  of  dies  for  the  complete  Seal". 
The  Resolution  came  before  the  Senate 
floor  with  an  additional  twenty-three  co- 
sponsors,  representing  over  half  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Two  days  ago,  on  June  18,  1083,  the 
Senate  voted  unanimously  In  favor  of  the 
Resolution.  Let  us  pray  that  on  this  day  of 
the  Great  Seal's  Bicentennial,  that  our  Sen- 
ate's resolution  be  proclaimed  by  our  Na- 
tion's leader.  President  Reagan. 

Several  other  people  must  be  cited  for 
their  determination  and  conviction  that  our 
FotuuUng  Fathers'  Intentions  be  fulfilled, 
who  in  addition  to  the  Senate  have  partici- 
pated In  an  effort  to  complete  America's 
Great  Seal.  They  are:  Barl>ara  Honneger. 
Donald  E.  Channell.  Chuck  Goodspeed. 
Paul  t»«»iii«hmi  and  JUl  Meyerhoff-Hler- 
onlmus. 

For  those  Interested  In  a  comprehensive 
study  of  America's  Great  Seal,  the  1978 
State  Department  publication.  The  Eagle 
sjMl  the  Shield,  authored  by  the  late  Rich- 
ard S.  Patterson  and  Richardson  Dougall,  Is 
to  my  knowledge  the  finest  historical  work 
on  the  subject. 

I  am  honored  to  have  shared  this  com- 
memoraUve  day  with  all  of  you.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Hobart  Cawood,  Superintendent  of  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park,  for 
distributing  the  Great  Seal  Brochures 
which  I  prepared  for  this  occasion. 

Let's  remember— We  are  not  Just  the 
people  from  Philadelphia.  We  are  not  Just 
the  people  from  the  east  coast.  We  are  not 
Just  the  people  from  America,  not  North 
America.  We  are  people  from  the  planet 
earth.  We  are  earth  people. 

&Ta8 

Be  U  enacted  by  Uu  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativet   of  the    United   States    of 


America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Great  Seal  Act  of 
1985". 

8k.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Continental  Congress,  on  June  30. 
1783.  adopted  the  design  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  SUtes  consisting  of  an  ob- 
verse and  reverse  side,  however,  only  a  die 
for  the  obverse  side  was  cut  and  has  been  In 
use  since  September  16. 1783; 

(3)  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  dvll  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  7, 
1884  (33  SUt.  194,  chapter  333).  appropri- 
ated funds  to  cut  dies  and  make  appliances 
to  make  Impressions  for  both  the  obverse 
and  reverse  sides  of  the  seal,  however,  only 
a  die  for  the  obverse  side  was  cut;  and 

(3)  the  will  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to  cut  dies 
for  the  complete  seal  has  never  been  ful- 
filled. There  exlsU  a  die  and  appliances  only 
for  the  obverse  side  of  the  seaL 

Sk.  3.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  cut  a 
die  and  make  appliances  for  making  an  im- 
pression of  the  reverse  of  the  seal  to  com- 
plete the  official  Seal  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sk:.  4.  Section  41  of  UUe  4.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"141.  Seal  of  the  United  Slates. 

"The  obverse  of  the  seal  heretofore  used 
by  the  United  SUtes  In  Congress  sssembled. 
together  with  the  reverse  of  such  seal  as 
adopted  In  1783  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, is  declared  to  be  the  seal  of  the 
United  SUtes. ". 

Sk.  5.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.* 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Spscm.  Mr.  MoTifiBAM,  and 

Mr.  RnoLC): 
S.  737.  A  biU  to  clarify  the  appU(»- 
tlon  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  to  encourage  co- 
generation  activities  by  gas  utility 
holding  company  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 
mcoTnuomo  cooamaATioii  activitiss  bt  oas 

UnUTT  HOLDIHO  COMPiUrr  STSTSMS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Spbcrr,  MovmHAif .  and 
RnoLE.  legislation  to  allow  the  Na- 
tion's three  registered  gas  utility  hold- 
ing companies  to  participate  in  cogen- 
eration  activities. 

I  introduced  virtually  identical  legis- 
lation in  September  of  last  year,  but 
unfortunately,  there  simply  was  not 
enough  time  to  enact  it  before  the 
98th  Congress  came  to  a  close.  Since 
then,  it  has  become  even  more  evident 
that  Pennsylvania,  along  with  other 
States  in  our  region,  has  tremendous 
potential  for  saving  energy  through 
the  use  cogeneratlon.  A  recent  study 
prepared  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  indicates  that— both  in  terms 
of  total  potential  power  generation 
and  in  terms  of  the  number  of  poten- 
tial plant  sites— Pennsylvania  is  among 
the  Nation's  five  States  with  the  great- 
est cogeneratlon  potential.  That  study 


found  301  potential  plant  sites  in 
Pennsylva^  as  well  as  277  potential 
plant  sites  I  in  Ohio  and  327  plant  sites 
in  New  ToMl  (See.  "Industrial  Cogen- 
eratlon Pdtential  (1980-2000)  for  Ap- 
plication 01  Four  C(»nmercially  Avail- 
able Prim^  Movers  at  the  Plant  Site." 
prepared  ibr  the  U.&  Department  of 
Energy  by|  Dun  dc  Bradstreet  Techni- 
cal Economic  Services  and  TRW 
Energy  Development  Group.  DOE/ 
CS40403-1.  VOL  1  at  41,  60-61  (August 
1984)). 

In  1978, JCongress  passed  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
[PURPA]  in  response  to  increasing 
energy  prdblems.  PURPA  included  in- 
centives fbr  cogeneratlon  activities 
which  were  directed  to  all  businesses, 
to  ensure  the  widest  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  domestic  energy  resources. 
However,  when  Congress  passed 
PURPA.  it  effectively  excluded  three 
companies  from  participating  in  co- 
generation  projects.  These  compa- 
nies—Consolidated Natural  Oas,  Na- 
tional Fuel  Oas.  and  Columbia  Oas— 
are  the  olily  natural  gas  companies 
registered  under  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
[PUHCA]. 

All  three  companies  have  operations 
in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the 
Ohio  Vidley.  This  region  has  an 
energy-intOisive  base  of  industry,  and 
thus  cogeqeration  could  substantially 
reduce  its:  industrial  energy  costs, 
retain  Job4  avoid  plant  dosing,  and 
help  fight  foreign  competition. 

Cogeneraition  reduces  an  industrial 
plant's  costs  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
needed  stetun  or  heat  through  more 
efficient  energy  use.  These  savings 
occur  becaiise  cogeneratlon  makes  by- 
product elcictricity  either  from  what  is 
otherwise  ^aste  heat  or  through  more 
efficient  f«el  use.  The  efficiency  of 
the  process  also  yields  facilities  which 
are  envlroi^entally  sound,  and  which 
result  in  reduced  air  pollution.  The  re- 
sultant cogeneratlon  benefits  are 
passed  ontio  the  industrial  customer 
from  thirdtpart  cogeneratora  through . 
various  mtehanisms  such  as  shared 
fuel  savin|s  or  steam  price  marii- 
downs. 

Although  cogeneratlon  clearly  is 
taking  hol4  in  many  U.S.  regions,  this 
is  not  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  Vialley,  where  we  also  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with 
growing  ai^  mostly  foreign  competi- 
tion. Therd  have  been  more  than  100 
plant  closiags  in  this  region  over  the 
past  4  yea^.  Cogeneratlon  offers  our 
heavy  industry  a  chance  to  become 
more  competitive  by  reducing  an  im- 
portant component  of  production 
costs.  For  example,  energy  accounts 
for  30  percent  of  the  materials  cost  of 
producing  steel,  and  is  an  Important 


part  of  the 


paper,  cemi  nt.  and  chemicals. 


Current 
rests  on  a 


Pennsylvania  onployment 
manufacturing  base  of  1.1 


cost  of  production  of  glass. 


million  Jobs,  of  which  some  300.000  are 
in  energy-intensive  industries.  Over 
126.000  Jobs  are  in  steel  alone.  Six 
large  steelmllls  and  additional  smaller 
ones  have  closed  in  this  region  over 
the  last  4  years.  Just  one  cogeneratlon 
facility  located  at  a  steel  plant  could 
help  prevent  an  additional  closing  and 
protect  3.000  or  more  Jobs. 

However,  a  given  industry  cannot 
always  take  the  lead  in  developing  co- 
generation  facilities  because  they  re- 
quire a  large  capital  investment.  A  co- 
goieration  plant  may  cost  $25  million, 
in  comparison  with  $1.2  million  for  a 
regular  steam  boiler  without  cogenera- 
tlon. While  our  energy-intensive  indus- 
tries are  obviously  anxious  to  reduce 
their  high  energy  costs,  their  first 
order  of  investment  must  logically  be 
in  areas  at  the  core  of  their  business, 
such  as  the  improvement  or  modern- 
ization of  aging  plants  and  production 
lines. 

The  involvement  of  the  three  regis- 
tered gas  utilities  in  cogeneratlon  ac- 
tivities is  both  seriously  needed  and 
eminently  logical;  70  to  85  percent  of 
the  energy  output  of  a  typical  cogen- 
eratlon plant  is  thermal,  not  electrical. 
Thus,  cogeneratlon  is  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  gas  industry's  thermal 
Icnowledge  and  historic  service  to  its 
industrial  customers.  While  many  co- 
generation  facilities  use  natural  gas- 
fired  engines  or  turbines,  which  are 
routine  in  gas  pipeline  operations,  the 
gas  industry's  expertise  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  cogeneratlon  facilities 
where  the  fuel  source  is  coal,  blomass. 
or  waste  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  the  registered  gas 
companies,  which  currently  are  barred 
from  any  cogeneratlon  ownership 
whatsoever  by  the  oversight  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  appear  to  have  the  re- 
sources and  expertise  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  cogeneratlon  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  elsewhere.  Their  par- 
ticipation could  enhance  competition 
for  cogeneratlon  projects  to  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  our  region  and  our 
Nation. 

This  bill  is  simple  and  essentially 
free  standing.  It  would  not  amend 
PURPA:  nor  would  it  tamper  with  any 
of  the  broad  conceptual  issues  and 
safeguards  imbedded  in  both  PURPA 
and  PUHCA.  The  legislation  operates 
principally  by  allowing  the  SEC.  not- 
wlthstanding  the  limitations  in  section 
IKbXl)  of  PUHCA  on  the  operations 
of  registered  gas  utility  holding  com- 
panies, to  permit  these  companies  to 
participate  in  cogeneratlon  activities 
directly  or  indirectly  through  subsidi- 
aries. The  legislation  applies  only  to 
those  companies. 

Finally,  the  bill  does  not  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  provisions  of 
PUHCA.  other  than  section  ll(bKl), 
to  registered  gas  utility  holding  com- 
panies. Thus,  gas  system  companies 
wishing  to  participate  in  cogeneratlon 
projects  will  still  be  subject,  for  exam- 


ple, to  the  requirement  that  they 
obtain  the  SEC's  permission  to  acquire 
assets,  securities,  or  other  interests;  to 
the  restrictions  on  intercompany  loans 
and  intercompany  transactions:  and  to 
the  requirements  of  regular  reporting 
and  recordkeeping. 

Moreover,  the  SEC  will  retain  the 
power  to  investigate  and  institute  en- 
forcement actions  and  to  forbid  in- 
volvement in  any  cogeneratlon  or 
other  project  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest,  the  in- 
terests of  investors  or  consumers,  or  to 
the  pnn)er  functioning  of  the  hokttng 
company  system  administered  by  the 
SEC. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  worthwhile  legislation 
which  wiU  save  energy,  protect  our  en- 
vironment.  and  help  make  American 
industry  more  competitive. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rb(x»d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congren  aatemUed,  That,  not- 
withstanding sectkm  ll(bXl)  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  a 
company  registered  under  said  Act  scdely  by 
reason  of  direct  or  indirect  ownership  of 
voting  securities  of  one  or  more  gas  utility 
companies,  or  any  subsidiary  cwnpany  of 
such  regirtered  company,  may  aoaulre  or 
retain,  in  any  geographic  area,  any  interest 
in  any  qualifying  cogeneratlon  facOlties  as 
defined  pursuant  to  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978.  and  shall  qualify 
for  any  exemption  relating  to  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  prescribed 
pursuant  to  secttoi  310(e)  of  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  omstrued  to  affect  the  ap- 
plicability of  provislans  of  the  PubUc  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act.  other  than  section 
ll(bXl),  to  the  acquisition  or  retention  of 
any  such  Interest  by  any  sudh  company. 


S.  728.  A  bm  to  prohibit  the  entry  of 
Ji4>anese  telecommunication  products 
until  Japanese  martlets  are  open  to 
U.S.  telecommunication  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

concxainNG  JAPAmsx  TBUooiannacATioii 

PKODUCIS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  4  years  now  the  administra- 
tion has  worked  to  achieve  a  better 
balance  in  our  bilateral  trade  relations 
with  Japan.  Tet  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  our  trade  negotiators  market 
access  in  Japan  is  stiU  far  from  a  reali- 
ty. 

Negotiations  toward  a  more  equita- 
ble trade  relationship  with  Japan  have 
become  a  disheartening  repetitious 
game.  The  Ji^Mnese  beg  for  patience 
while  deliberately  creating  new  and  so- 
phisticated obstacles  to  U.S.  entry  into 
their  markets.  We  have  played  out 
this  game  on  cigarettes,  beef,  citrus. 
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and  aateUitet.  Now  we  must  play  It  out 
again,  with  predictable  results,  over 
telecommunicaticnis  equipment,  elec- 
tronics, and  lumber  products.  My  big- 
gest concern  is  telecommunications 
trade,  a  sector  where  we  make  the  best 
equipment  in  the  world. 

I  have  no  hopes  that  the  April  1 
deadline  for  new  Japanese  telecom- 
munications ordinances  will  bring  with 
it  new  and  major  concessions  from  the 
Japanese.  A  few  concessions  hardly 
warrant  rejoicing  over  our  success. 
The  problems  we  have  had  with  weak 
implementation  by  foot-dragging  mid- 
level  bureaucrats  in  Japan  leave  no 
room  for  optimism  that  agreed  conces- 
sions wlU  be  implemented  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  take  dras- 
tic stnis.  I  propose  that  we  close  our 
market  to  Japanese  teleconununica- 
tions  equipment  until  the  Ji«>anese 
are  ready  to  give  us  true  and  equal 
access  to  theirs.  The  biU  I  introduce 
today  would  deny  entry  to  their  equip- 
ment untQ  U.S.  trade  officials  certify 
that  we  are  able  to  seU  In  Jvan  on 
the  same  basis  they  have  been  selling 
to  us. 

The  Japanese  telecommunication 
market,  that  is.  apparent  consump- 
tion, is  about  $5  billion,  having  grown 
since  1980  by  about  $200  million  per 
year,  according  to  CR8.  Tet.  deq>ite 
our  preeminence  in  telecommunica- 
tions, the  United  States  ran  a  «K>0 
m]]li<m  trade  deficit  with  Japan  in 
1984.  Japan's  share  of  our  market  is 
growing.  According  to  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  the  growth  rates 
of  U.S.  inuwrts  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph apparatus  from  Japan  exceeded 
the  rate  of  Increase  from  all  other 
source*.  By  1981.  Japan  attained 
atanost  50  percent  of  the  market  share 
of  imports  of  these  products  or  $500 
million  in  value.  This  market  share 
will  continue  to  grow. 

How  many  times  do  we  have  to  insist 
that  the  Japanese  markets  be  opened? 
American  telecommunications  and 
electronics  producers  clearly  deserve  a 
fair  chance  to  compete  in  the  markets 
of  their  bluest  competitor.  Further- 
more. Japanese  consumers  clearly  de- 
serve the  chance  to  buy  the  best  prod- 
ucts available. 

We  understand  that  free  and  open 
markets  best  serve  our  economic  inter- 
ests. As  evidence  of  our  commitment 
to  free  and  equitable  trade  with 
J^wn.  we  have  removed  restraints  on 
Japanese  auto  imports.  Now  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  similar  conces- 
sions from  them.  Tet  no  amount  of  ne- 
gotiating from  our  best  negotiators 
will  change  their  approach.  The  Japa- 
nese must  see  for  themselves  that 
their  own  best  interests  are  served  by 
further  trade  liberalisation.  They  risk 
a  dangerous  and  destructive  political 
^ffi^^ri^h  In  this  country  of  their  tele- 
commimlcations  ordinances  due  to  be 
published  April   1.  and  their  subse- 


quent implementation  of  these  ordi- 
nances, effectively  slam  the  door  on 
UA  competition.  The  competitive 
edge  we  have  in  telecommunications 
products,  the  market  opening  that  has 
resulted  in  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  AT&T  divestiture,  and  the  oppor- 
timities  represented  by  the  Ji4>anese 
market  impels  us  to  demand  full  and 
true  opeimess  before  we  count  these 
negotiations  a  success.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  a  concession  or  two  now  by 
the  Japanese  after  such  past  recalci- 
trance in  these  negotiations  should  be 
heralded  a  success. 

Our  problem  here  is  not  Just  tele- 
communications. We  have  had  and 
will  have  dlffictilties  with  sector  after 
sector.  The  problem  also  is  not  ours 
alone.  The  Japanese  obsession  with  an 
export  surplus  has  meant  that  all 
countries  with  which  Japan  does  busi- 
ness are  kept  out  of  its  lucrative 
market. 

Of  course,  a  nation  should  be  con- 
cerned about  its  trade  balance.  Just  as 
we  are  about  our  mounting  and  alarm- 
ing deficit,  and  Its  macroeconomic 
causes.  But  I  do  not  quarrel  per  se 
with  the  trade  deficit  we  have  with 
Japan.  That  is  not  the  question  or 
indeed  the  problem.  The  real  problem 
is  not  our  imbalance  with  Japan,  but 
rather  the  inaccessiblity  to  that 
market  of  our  products  which  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  superior  to  the  prod- 
ucts that  they  are  themselves  manu- 
facttiring. 

We  need  not  demand  a  balance  in 
our  trade  with  Japan.  The  whole  point 
of  trade  is  to  shop  around  the  world 
for  the  best  available  products  at  the 
best  available  prices.  And  we  expect 
the  same  attitude  from  Japan.  Foreign 
firms— not  J\ist  American  ones— that 
have  a  natural  market  in  Japan  should 
be  able  to  pursue  it.  Otherwise  the 
basic  political  requirement  for  trade,  a 
sense  of  mutual  advantage,  vanishes. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
and  this  Congress  have  reached  a 
point  of  frustration.  I.  for  one,  one  of 
the  most  supportive  in  this  body  of 
the  accessibility  of  the  American 
maricet  to  Japanese  products,  have 
reached  my  frustration  point  as  well. 
We  must  now  enact  some  form  of  re- 
taliation. This  bill  I  am  now  introduc- 
ing is  simple  and  clean  cut.  It  prohib- 
its any  entry  of  Ji^Mnese  telecom- 
munications products  into  the  United 
States  imtil  our  trade  officials  can  cer- 
tify to  this  Congress  that  we  enjoy  the 
same  access  to  Japan's  telecommimica- 
tions  market  that  they  have  enjoyed 
here.  No  other  solution  is  available  to 
us.  We  must  act  swiftly  to  maintain 
the  edge  we  have  in  this  sector.  We  are 
not  trying  to  rectify  past  difficulties. 
We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence Japan's  regulatory  framework 
with  respect  to  imports  Into  a  newly 
privatized  market  where  we  can  be 
very  competitive.  If  draconian  steps 
are  required  to  exerdse  this  influence 


then  so  be  it.  The  United  Stotes  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  the  free  and 
open  trading  partner  in  the  face  of 
Japan's  increasingly  merchantiUstic 
policies. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso,  as  follows: 

8.728 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepmentoHvee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouemMed.  That  (a)  no 
telecommunication  products  produced  or 
manufactured  (In  whole  or  in  part)  in  Japan 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  in  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  durtnc  the  period 
which— 

(1)  begins  on  the  date  that  Is  IS  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  ends  on  the  date  on  which  the  written 
statement  described  In  sulMectlon  (b)  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  C<mcreas. 

(b)  The  written  statement  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  is  a  written  statement  In 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  States  Trade  RepresenUUve  certify 
that  telecommunication  products  which  are 
produced  or  manufacttired  In  the  United 
States  have  equal  access  to  the  markets  of 
Japan. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"telecommunication  product"  means  any  of 
the  following  articles  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  V&C.  1202): 

684.57,  684.58,  684.59,  684.65,  684.66. 
684.67,  684.80.  685.10,  685.12,  685.14,  685.16, 
685.18.  685.20,  685.22,  685.24.  685.25,  685.28. 
685.30,  685.32.  685.34,  685.39,  685.48.  685.49, 
688.17,  688.18,  688.41,  688.42,  707.90.* 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
BJ.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  September 
8, 1985.  as  "National  Osteopathic  Med- 
icine Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MATIOHAI.  OSTSOPATHIC  lODICnR  WSSK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  I 
sponsored  during  the  98th  Congress 
which  will  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning September  8.  1985,  as  "National 
Osteopathic  Medicine  Week."  My  col- 
league from  Michigan.  Congressman 
Fobs  introduced  the  House  counter- 
part to  this  Joint  resolution  on  Febru- 
ary 28. 1985. 

Congressional  recognition  of  the  os- 
teopathic medical  profession  is  long 
overdue.  While  the  number  of  osteo- 
paths has  grown  steadily  during  the 
last  40  years,  there  are  still  many 
Americans  that  are  unaware  of  the 
distinctions  and  the  similarities  be- 
tween D.O.'s— doctors  of  osteopathic 
medicine— and  MJD.'s.  Congressional 
approval  of  this  Joint  resolution  will 
provide  a  vehicle  for  educating  the 
public  and  will  give  credit  where  credit 
is  due. 

There  are  more  than  20.500  D.O.'s  in 
the  country  today  providing  health 


care  to  Americans.  D.O.'s  have  tradi- 
tionally be^  family  praeUoe  oriented, 
serving  In  ^e  small  towns  and  rural 
communltls  of  America.  The  D.O.'s 
approach  t^  treatment  stresses  care  to 
the  entire  person,  rather  than  the  iso- 
lated Ulnes^  or  symptom,  because  what 
happens  tOf  one  part  of  the  body  can 
affect  othe(  parts  of  the  body.  D.O.'s 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  muscu- 
loskeletal system,  with  the  goal  of  im- 
proving eadh  patients'  physical,  emo- 
tional and  mental  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  currently  30 
osteopathic!  hospitals  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  I^iast  year  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tour  the  country's  first  free- 
standUng  osteopathic  hoq>ital  for  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  In  need  of  psy- 
chiatric treatment,  which  is  located  In 
Detroit.  MH  The  Michigan  Osteopath- 
ic Medical  Center  [MOMCl  (vened  its 
60-bed  Child  dc  Youth  Mental  Health 
Hospital  ini  September  1082.  We  are 
fortunate  tf  have  this  unique  hospital 
located  in  ab  area  of  great  need  in  our 
Stote. 

In  Michigan,  we  are  also  proud  to  be 
the  home  of  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine—a leading  national  medical 
school.  Thll  and  other  colleges  of  os- 
teopathic medicine  continue  to  em- 
phasise the  importance  of  making 
health  services  available  to  those  per- 
sons locate^  in  rural  areas  and  in  the 
areas  of  greMest  need. 

I  hope  otHer  Senators  will  Join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  unique  and  valu- 
able medical  profession.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consAnt  that  the  text  of  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rboom). 

There  befcig  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  ifas  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RaooKo,  as  follows: 
SJ.Rbb.88 

Whereas  osteopathic  medicine  has  be«i 
practiced  In  jthe  United  States  since  1874 
and  Is  based  apon  the  philosophy  that  every 
patient  should  receive  coraidete  personal 
healthcare; 

Whereas  the  osteopathic  profession  is 
dedicated  to  provldlnc  comprehensive 
health  services  to  entire  families,  while 
stressing  the  lunlqueness  of  each  Individual; 

Whereas  more  than  twenty  thwissnd  os- 
teopathic Physicians  practice  tbrou^iout 
the  United  States,  emphasising  primary 
health  care  wliile  also  repnwenting  all  medi- 
cal speclaltlei  caring  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  mllliim  Americans; 

Whereas  over  two  hundred  osteopathic 
hospitals  ard  located  In  thirty-one  States 
with  more  tthn  twenty-five  thousand  beds, 
providing  oofiprebenslve  care  to  approxi- 
mately eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand  patients,  and  ■"""■"y  accounting 
for  some  six  land  one-balf  mOlloo  patient- 
days  of  care  to  the  American  puldic:  and 

Whereas  fifteen  colleses  of  osteopathic 
medlctoe  locfited  throughout  the  United 
States  currently  enroll  nearly  six  thousand 
students  msased  In  an  education  — r**"**- 
ing  a  bollstlo  approach  to  health,  focustaig 
(both  In  didactic  snd  clinical  trsdnlng)  on 
family,  community,  snd  preventative  medi- 
cine, and  Incfessingly,  providing  a  biomedi- 


cal and  behavioral  research  component: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Xeaolved  6y  Me  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reeentoHvee  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreae  aaaembled.  That  the  week  be- 
gtaming  September  8,  1985.  U  designated 
"National  Osteopathic  Medicine  Week". 
The  President  Is  requested  to  Issue  a  prodsr 
mation  calling  upon  all  Government  agen- 
cies and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.* 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 

Mr.  WncKER.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 

Bbadlet.    Mr.    Hatpbld.    Bfr. 

MnzDrBAUM,     Mr.     SrArroBs, 

Mr.    Gore,    Mr.    Ribgle.    Mr. 

Abditor,    Mr.    Ahdrbws.    BCr. 

OuERif.     Mr.     Bdboick.     Mr. 

Chiles,    Mr.    Crahstoh.    Mr. 

D'Amato.   Mr.   Eagletoh,   Mr. 

Heoiz.     Mr.     HoLLiHGS.     Mr. 

Ihoxtse.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lau- 

tehberc.  Bfr.  Btrd.  Mr.  Leaht, 

Mr.  iMva,  BCr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 

MoTHiHAH.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 

Ezoh.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Sar- 

BAMBS.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  SmoH, 

Mr.  ZoRiHSKT,  Mr.  Hart,  and 

Mr.  Mathias): 
SmJ.  Res.  89.  A  Joint  resolution  di- 
recting that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  re- 
ceive full  funding  in  fiscal  year  1985 
for  grants  for  individual  investigator- 
initiated  research;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

maacmra  rxiu.  ramma  roa  cxAirrs  pob 

IMOIVISDAL  laVUllGATOH-nnnATID  USBAKCB 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  BCr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  reversal  of  the 
OMB  directive  limiting  NIH  and 
ADAMHA  funding  to  5.462  new  and 
competing  grants  this  fiscal  year. 

The  administration  has  not  request- 
ed a  rescission  or  a  deferral.  Instead. 
OMB  has  directed  NIH  and  ADAMHA 
to  change  their  normal  practice  of 
making  1  year  renewable  grants  and  to 
make  2  or  3  year  grant  awards  to 
enotigh  grantees  to  use  up  the  money 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985.  This 
action  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Act  and  could  be  used  to 
evade  congressional  intent  for  pro- 
grams in  many  other  areas  of  the 
budget.  Indeed,  if  the  administration 
is  allowed  to  follow  this  procedure,  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  reqtiirement  for  congression- 
al approval  of  rescissions  and  deferrals 
might  as  well  be  repealed. 

The  administration's  apparent  con- 
tempt for  congressional  intent  is  even 
more  startling  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  congressional  mandate  for  an  ex- 
panded NIH  researeh  effort  was  a  key 
part  of  the  compromise,  supported  by 
the  administration,  that  permitted  last 
year's  Republican  budget  resolution  to 
pass  the  Senate. 

Not  only  does  this  action  Jeopardize 
future  go(xl-faith  negotiation,  but  the 


directive  is  bad  policy.  The  congres- 
sional target  of  7.083  new  grants  is  not 
npridous  or  arbitrary.  Studies  dating 
from  1979  and  1980  in  both  HEW  and 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  focused  on 
serious  concerns  in  the  scientific  OHn- 
munlty  regarding  funding  of  biiMnedl- 
cal  researeh.  The  number  of  funded 
grants  was  neither  stable  nor  adequate 
to  OLptvae  the  cascade  of  new  knowl- 
edge occurring.  Reccmimendations 
from  those  studies  included  an  in- 
crease in  funding  so  that  more 
projects  Judged  excellent  would  be  un- 
dertaken, and  that  a  stable  funding 
base  be  established  for  5.000  grants  a 
year,  with  steady  growth  upward,  in 
the  number  to  be  funded. 

That  base  has  now  been  interpreted 
by  the  administration  as  a  ceiling.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  grants  to  be 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1985  under  the 
OMB  directive  would  be  nearly  10  per- 
cent below  the  number  funded  the 
previous  year. 

The  administration's  action  ignores 
the  widely  recognized  fact  that  sdenoe 
is  on  the  frontier  of  critical  break- 
throughs in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  that  impose  hard- 
ships and  suffering  on  millions  of 
Americans.  The  short-t^rm  budget  sav- 
ings that  may  arise  from  reducing  this 
critical  research  effort  will  be  paid  for 
many  times  over  in  the  form  of  prana- 
ture  death  and  imnecessary  Illness  tor 
millions  of  Americans. 

Thirty-three  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution to  overturn  the  unwise  direc- 
tive fnnn  OMB.  and  to  reinstate  full 
NIH  funding  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I,  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  introducing  this  im- 
portant corrective  legislation,  which 
will  revise  the  Office  of  Managonent 
and  Budget's  arbitrary  cut  in  research 
support  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  At  issue  is  not  only  our  con- 
tinuing ability  to  fight  disease  and  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  American 
people,  but  also  the  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  to  ensure  that  the  laws  it 
writes  are  properly  administered. 

OlffiB  has  ordered  NIH  to  ignore  a 
congressional  mandate  to  fund  ap- 
proximately 6,500  new  and  competing 
researeh  grants  in  fiscal  year  1985  and 
instead  fund  only  5.000.  a  level  actual- 
ly below  last  year's  leveL  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  requested  a  rescission 
or  deferral.  Instead  OMB  has  directed 
NIH  to  forward  fund  enough  grantees 
to  use  up  the  money  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  while  keeping  the 
number  of  grants  awarded  at  5.000.  If 
we  aUow  the  administration  to  follow 
this  procedure,  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  require- 
ment for  congressional  I4>proval  of  re- 
scissions and  deferrals  becomes  mean- 
ingless. 

Biomedical  research  is  essential  to 
our  fight  against  disease,  and  the  re- 
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lemich  procrams  at  NIH.  Including 
grants,  program  projects,  clinical  re- 
search centers,  and  research  training, 
have  repeatedly  proven  their  value  in 
this  effort.  We  do  not  need  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  level  of  support  health  re- 
seach  receives.  We  will,  however,  need 
to  apologise  to  millions  of  our  citizens 
and  their  families  if  we  allow  the  sup- 
port to  erode  as  the  administration 
has  directed. 

The  effect  of  OlCB's  directed  cuts 
undermine  our  efforts  far  more  deeply 
and  dangerously  than  the  immediate 
losses  in  these  programs. 

One  side  effect  that  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing is  that  these  cuts,  if  allowed  to 
stand,  will  create  a  systematic  bias 
against  innovative  research,  research 
that  is  often  considered  risky  but 
which  can  result  in  quantum  leaps  for- 
ward in  our  understanding.  Under  the 
current  system,  approved  research 
proposals  are  scored  on  a  scale  of  100 
to  500  by  the  individual  study  sections 
within  each  Institute.  A  score  of  100 
being  the  best  and  500  being  the 
lowest.  With  the  OBIB  directed  cuts 
most  Institutes  will  be  forced  to  limit 
funding  to  only  those  proposals  that 
fcore  higher  than  150.  This  will  elimi- 
nate all  but  safe,  established  research, 
since  a  single  low  score  by  a  member 
of  a  study  section,  which  is  likely  in 
the  case  of  an  innovative  proposal, 
would  often  mean  a  final  score  lower 
than  the  150  cutoff. 

Of  equal  concern,  to  allow  the  cuts 
OMB  has  directed,  will  send  a  message 
to  our  young  promising  researchers 
that  as  a  nation  we  tiave  lost  our  com- 
mitment to  excellence  in  biomedical 
research.  We  will  be  telling  them  to 
look  for  a  career  elsewhere.  This 
would  be  tragicaUy  shortsighted  and 
we  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  states  in  clear,  unmistakable 
terms  Congress'  commitment  to  assure 
that  its  legislative  intent  Is  followed. 
Its  enactment  will  assure  our  young 
researchers  and  the  public  that  the 
Nation's  commitment  to  better  imder- 
standing  the  mechanisms  of  disease 
wiU  not  falter. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
critical  breakthroughs  in  the  diagnosis 
and  management  of  our  most  costly 
diseases.  Costly  In  suffering  and  in  dol- 
lars. I  believe  the  opportunities  for 
progress  have  never  been  better.  Let 
us  make  certain  that  we  will  continue 
to  see  our  past  efforts  through. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  us 
and  insure  swift  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant measure.* 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Kkhhot  and 
over  30  of  our  colleagues  In  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  which  reaffirms  our 
commitment  to  federally  funded  bio- 
medical research.  At  the  same  time,  I 
regret  that  this  resolution  in  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  administration  fol- 
lows the  clear  congressional  intent  of 
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the  law.  The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89  is  to  reverse  the  arbi- 
trary decision  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  [OMBl  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  number  of  congres- 
sionally  approved  biomedical  research 
grants  awarded  by  the  NaUonal  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  (NIHl.  and  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  [ADAMHAl. 

Last  year,  in  approving  the  1985  ap- 
propriaUons  bill  for  NIH  and 
AOAMHA.  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Congress  approved  funding  to  award 
approximately  7,083  new  and  compet- 
ing individual  investigator  initiated  re- 
search grants.  However.  OMB  has  di- 
rected NIH  and  ADAMHA  to  change 
from  their  normal  practice  of  making 
lyear  renewable  grants  to  making  3- 
year  grant  awards  to  enough  grantees 
to  obligate  the  money  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  In  practice,  this 
directive  will  fund  only  5.482  new  re- 
search grants,  a  number  which  is  actu- 
ally below  last  year's  level. 

The  congressional  target  of  7.083 
new  grants  was  not  a  random  figure 
that  emerged  from  the  respective  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  Rather,  It 
was  based  on  independent  studies  of 
biomedical  research  needs.  The  target 
recognises  that  science  is  on  the  fron- 
tier of  critical  breakthroughs  in  the  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  of  diseases  that 
impose  hardships  on  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. These  diseases  include  Hunting- 
ton's disease,  multiple  sclerosis.  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  arthritis,  and  diabe- 
tes. 

As  the  senior  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
caimot  support  such  a  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  approach  to  medical  re- 
search. In  recent  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  steady  decline  in  the  percent- 
age of  important  NIH-approved  re- 
search proposals  that  have  been 
funded.  Such  a  reduction  in  the  Feder- 
al Government's  commitment  to  basic, 
fundamental  research  Is  unacceptable 
to  me  and  represents  what  I  believe  to 
be  misimderstanding  of  national  prior- 
ities. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  directs  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion receive  full  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1985  for  grants  for  Individual  investi- 
gator-Initiated research.  It  overturns 
the  administration's  action  and  as- 
siires  that  the  legislative  intent  of 
Congress  Is  followed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  cosponsorlng  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

By  Mr.  NX7NN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AifDKCWs.  Bfr.  Amcstboho.  Mr. 
Bouif.     Mr.     BaAOLiT.     Mr. 

BUMFBtS.     ISX.     BUROICK.     Mr. 

CHAns,  Mr.  Chilzs.  Mr.  Cram- 
STOH,  Mr.  EvAHS,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Hbuh.    Mr.    JoHHSTOH.    Mr. 


Laxalt,  Mr.  LcAHT.  Mr.  Lkvih, 

Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Phyor.  Mr. 

Sasszr.     Mr.     Sninns.     Mr. 

STUMS,  and  Mr.  WARim): 
S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TBTH  AimiVlSSAST  OF  THE  SOT  aCO0TS  OF 
AMBUCA 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  today,  along  with  22 
comonsors.  a  Senate  Joint  resolution 
officially  recognizing  the  year  1985  as 
the  "75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America."  This  measure  is 
designed  to  honor  the  nearly  5  million 
members  and  volunteers  of  this  orga- 
nization and  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  Scouting  to  American  life. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  in- 
corporated by  William  Boyce  here  in 
Washington.  DC.  on  February  8.  1910. 
It  has  grown  and  flourished  through 
the  years  and  is  now  the  largest  volun- 
teer organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

For  75  years  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  been  preparing  boys  for 
manhood  with  a  solid  background  in 
self-sufficiency  and  moral  integrity. 
The  purpose  of  Scouting  is  clear  To 
build  leadership,  forge  a  sense  of 
ethics,  expand  personal  horizons,  and 
promote  both  physical  and  mental  fit- 
ness. Its  values  are  stated  in  the  Scout 
law: 

A  Scout  is  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful, 
thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and  reverent. 

And  the  spirit  of  Scouting  is 
summed  up  in  its  famous  motto.  "Be 
Prepared." 

However,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
Scouting  that  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion. The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
taught  young  men  the  value  of  being 
good  American  citizens.  This  organiza- 
tion helps  train  the  American  citizens 
we  will  rely  on  to  protect  our  liberty  in 
the  years  ahead.  Let  us  not  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  this  training.  As  the 
world  has  changed  in  the  past  75 
years,  and  Scouting  with  it,  this  is  one 
constant  in  the  Boy  Scouts:  the  prepa- 
ration of  good  citizens. 

Many  Americans,  from  statemen  to 
astronauts,  have  participated  in  Scout- 
ing and  benefited  from  its  program.  In 
fact,  many  Members  of  this  body  are 
former  Scouts,  and  seven  colleagues, 
in  addition  to  myself,  are  former  eagle 
Scouts.  As  you  know,  the  eagle  rank  is 
the  highest  rank  in  Scouting.  The 
Scout  who  attains  this  rank  must  be 
physically  strong,  mentally  awake, 
morally  straight,  self-reliant,  responsi- 
ble, and  a  good  outdoorsman.  The 
eagle  Scout  must  also  give  service  to 
his  home,  school,  and  community.  I 
coimt  my  attainment  of  eagle  rank  as 
one  of  my  greatest  and  most  satlsf  jring 
achievements. 


1985 
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Mr.  President,  the  celebration  of  the 
Diamond  Jtlbilee  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  prbvides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  contribution  of 
this  organi^tion  to  the  enrichment  of 
oiu*  Nation'*  young  people,  and  to  con- 
gratulate aad  commend  the  volunteer 
adult  leaders  who  make  the  Scouting 
program  possible.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  act  expeditiously  in  honoring  this 
organization  by  designating  1985  as 
the  "75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Atnerica." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  full  text  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution be  nrinted  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  ^n&  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord^  as  follows: 

I     &J.  Rn.  SO 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  our 
Nation's  largest  organisation  for  young 
people  and  lUs  served  our  Nation's  youth 
since  the  founding  of  the  organisation  in 
1910; 

Whereas  ibore  than  70  millloa  people 
have  bmefl^  frtMO  membership  in  tliis 
highly  regatded  youth  organisation,  and 
millions  mor4  have  benefited  from  the  serv- 
ice, inspiratien,  and  leadership  provided  by 
the  Boy  Scoilts: 

Whereas  Scouting  builds  character  and 
fitness,  teaches  good  citlsenship  skills,  and 
provides  leadership  development  opportuni- 
ties for  aU  ybung  people  regardless  of  their 
race,  religion,  or  sodo-eoonomlc  back- 
ground: 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  encourages  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  through  envi- 
ronmental aerareness; 

Whereas  Ine  Boy  Scouts  has  remained 
true  to  its  original  values  and  purposes  ss 
outlined  in  Its  Federal  charter,  while  also 
demonstrating  its  ability  to  tw  innovative: 

Whereas  the  Scout  Oath.  Scout  Law. 
Scout  Slogan,  snd  Scout  Motto,  which  ex- 
press the  e^wntial  principles  of  Scouting, 
are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1910: 

Whereas  Scouting  is  supported  by  reli- 
gious, civic,  iducational,  fraternal,  and  com- 
munity orgakiizations.  and  is  encouraged  by 
the  contlnuM  commitment  of  such  organi- 
sations to  its  values.  Ideals,  and  traditions; 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scoots  of  America  is 
moving  into  the  future  with  even  greater 
emptiasis  oni  personal  ethics,  values,  and  the 
importance  6i  the  family; 

Whereas  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
participated  [  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  including 
some  who  have  become  Ea^  Scouts:  and 

Whereas  the  75th  anntveisary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  recognise  the  contri- 
bution of  the  organisation  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  pfatlon's  youth  and  to  congratu- 
late and  commend  the  volunteer  adult  lead- 
ers who  maJte  the  Boy  Scouts  possible:  Now, 
therefore.  I>f  it 

Reaolved  (iv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  Statea  a/ America 
in  Congreu\aa$etn»led.  That  the  year  1986 
Is  designated  as  the  "75th  Anntveraary  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  reouested  to  issue  a 
prodamtttiofi  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  Stat^  to  observe  such  year  with  ap- 
propriate celemonies  and  activltie8.o 
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8.  S 


At  the  r  tquest  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 


name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hbcbt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  8.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc. 

8.  la 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixoir]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
12.  a  bill  to  protect  commimications 
among  Americans  from  interception 
by  foreign  governments,  and  for  other 
piupoees. 

8.  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  JOHHSTOH  ]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  63,  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  rendering  of  inflight  emergency 
care  aboard  aircraft  by  requiring  the 
placement  of  emergency  first  aid  medi- 
cal supplies  and  equipment  aboard  air- 
craft and  by  relieving  appropriate  per- 
sons of  liability  for  the  provision  and 
tiae  of  such  equipment  and  supplies. 

8.  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoute.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  TRnutl.  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mrs.  Hawkins],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  84.  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survi- 
vors Association. 

8.  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [BCr.  Thurmohd]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dsttoit] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  210.  a 
bill,  to  repeal  the  inclusion  of  tax- 
exempt  interest  from  the  calculation 
determining  the  taxation  of  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

8.  360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DizoN],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  260,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  sub- 
stantiation requirements  of  section 
274(d)  of  such  code  may  be  met.  in  the 
case  of  passenger  automobiles  and 
other  transportation  property,  if  the 
taxpayer  provides  substantial  evidence 
other  than  contemporaneous  records. 

S.  3S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanbs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  281.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  a  sec- 
tion dealing  with  public  safety  vehi- 
cles. 

8.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hecbt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Bfr. 
Oramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  329.  a  bill  entitled  the  Highway 
Speed  Modification  Act  of  1985. 

8.  3S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  352.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

8.410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[BCr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  410,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Commer- 
cial and  Apartment  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  4TT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  OklahcHna 
[Mr.  Borxh]  was  added  as  a  coqionsor 
of  S.  477.  a  bill  to  enhance  raO  compe- 
tition and  to  ensure  reasonable  rail 
rates  where  there  is  an  absence  of  ef- 
fective competition. 
8.  sot 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
lUte.  Sahbanes]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  509.  abill  to  extend  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Act  of  1982. 

8.  531 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  DeConcihi. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  coqMmsor 
of  S.  531.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  a  spetAai  oper- 
ations wing  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Directorate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Task  Force  on 
Drug  Enforcement,  and  to  require  cer- 
tain reports. 

'      S.BT1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  571.  a  biU  to  amend  sub- 
chi4>ter  n  of  chi4>ter  53  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  curren- 
cy reports. 

8.  573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  572.  a  biU  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  create  an 
offense  prohibiting  the  laundering  of 
money  in  the  furtherance  of  criminal 
activities. 

8.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chare]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  598.  a  bill  to  make  per- 
sons who  produce  agricultural  com- 
modities on  highly  erodlble  land  ineli- 
gible for  certain  agricultural  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
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[Mr.  DAiiroMTHl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponaor  of  8.  664.  a  bUl  to  facilitate 
the  competitiveness  of  exports  of  U.S. 
asrlcalturml  commodities. 

SBMATI  JOUR  USOLUnOK  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KBrmDT.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLUMOs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponaor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
a  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freese  and  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

miATi  jonrr  koolutioii  >o 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snois.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  JomnroHl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Soiate  Joint  Resolution  30, 
a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  reqiect  to  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

ssMATi  Jonrr  RaoLunon  m 
At  the  request  of  lb.  Hoixncs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bkmtbbi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  22.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  March  1985  as 
"National  Mental  Retardation  Aware- 
ness Month." 

miATB  jourr  usoLimoii  aa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwrz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Oiuur]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  8-14.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  RetaQ  Grocer 
Week." 

SBiATS  lonrr  ibolutioii  n 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Olxhii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  ChafbI  was  added  as  a  co- 
qxHisor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  11,  1985.  through 
November  17,  1985,  as  "National 
Reye's  Syndrome  Week." 

■niAxs  joim  moLunoii  as 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooktoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Doim]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  April  21  through  April  27, 
1985.  as  "NaU<H)al  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

■BIATB  JOUR  ISaOLDTIOIl  4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matstthaoa. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KbrktI  was  added  as  a 
coqjonsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
46.  a  Joint  resolution  relating  to  NASA 
and  cooperative  Mars  exploration. 


ATS  jonrt  UKM-nnoii  to 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rihslk,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt].  the  Senator  from 
g'y.M».  [Mrs.  Kasskbaum],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bmt- 
oxcK]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  a  Joint  res- 


olution to  designate  the  week  of  April 
1.  1985,  through  April  7.  1985.  as 
"World  Health  Week."  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7.  1985.  as  "World  Health 
Day." 

aniATK  jonrr  MSOLimoii  at 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BubdickI,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  SahbahxsI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duani- 
■non],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HmiMl.  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Crahstoh]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 59.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Science  Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbahstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bbaslxt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59. 
supra. 

■BIATB  JOurr  anoLVTioa  to 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorihskt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoRSHl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  70,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  March  20.  1985, 
as  "National  Agriculture  Day." 

■niATS  Jonrr  moLDTioii  ts 
At  the  request  of  liSr.  Dahfobth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Ahsuws]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16, 1985.  as  "World  Food  Day." 

■BHATB  jomr  KBaoLunoM  Ta 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
OrasslstI  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Szmoh]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
79,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1985.  as  "Fair  Housing  Month." 

■BIATB  Jonrr  bbboldtioii  aa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAirrosTH,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Bdaine  [Mr. 
MncBSLL],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Boschwrz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  SnvDrsl  were  added 
as  coQMnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 82.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  BCarch  17,  1985,  through 
March  22,  1985.  as  "National  Camp 
Fire  Week." 

■BHATK  OOKCUXaBHT  IBaOLUTIOIl  aO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hduh],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DoMxmci],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  ChiusI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  20.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  payments  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  veterans  as  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities should  remain  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation. 

■BHATB  >aoLunoM  a  a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stiocs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  82,  a  resolution  to 


preserve  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes. 

axMATB  AxaoLUTioii  aa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastdi,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  FansLnl  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  92,  a 
resolution  calling  for  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  on  pork. 


SiafATE  RESOLUTION  103— EX- 
PRESSINa  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  WITH  REGARD  TO  AG- 
RICULTURAL TRADE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

lb.  SIMON  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
&Rn.l03 

Whereas  It  Is  in  the  beat  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  sis- 
niflcant  Soviet  market  for  acrteultural  and 
food  processing  equtpment  and  technology, 
hereafter  In  this  resolution  referred  to  as 
"■crlcultural  products,"  particularly  acricul- 
tural  products  relating  to  seed  and  seed 
stock,  breeding  livestock,  fertlllaers  and 
other  scrlcultural  chemicals.  Irrigation,  des- 
llnaUon  and  drainage  systems,  and  food 
processing: 

Whereas  expanded  exports  of  agricultural 
products  would  Increase  production,  em- 
ployment, sales,  and  profits  in  a  sector  suf- 
fering the  effects  of  severely  depressed  do- 
mestic market  ocmdltions: 

Whereas  the  Oovemmoit  of  the  Soviet 
Uniim  has  declared  its  Intention  to  expand 
significantly  Imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts: 

Whereas  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  consigned  to  the  position  of  supplier  of 
last  resort  In  this  Important  market,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  United  Stetes  enjoys  an 
unparalleled  competitive  advantage  in  agri- 
cultural products; 

Whereas  Increased  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  expand  sales  to  a  market  with 
which  the  United  States  has  traditionally 
enjoyed  a  bilateral  trade  surplus  and  would 
further  help  redress  an  historically  high 
United  States  trade  deficit; 

Whereas  in  addition  to  the  direct  biUteral 
benef  lU  of  Increased  sector  sales,  expanded 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  indirectly 
enhance  the  global  technological  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  suppliers  of  agri- 
cultural products; 

Whereas  expanded  trade  In  agricultural 
products  would  Improve  a  deteriorated  East- 
West  poUUcal  climate  and.  In  general,  would 
enhance  prospects  for  progress  on  a  wide 
range  of  unresolved  bilateral  Issues,  among 
them  arms  control,  regional  Issues,  and 
human  rights: 

Whereas  exports  of  non-strategic  products 
with  no  direct  military  significanoe  should 
be  limited  only  by  free  market  forces; 

Whereas  restricting  trade  In  non-strategic 
products,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  grain 
embargo.  Is  neither  an  appropriate  nor  an 
effective  means  of  furthering  foreign  policy 
objectives;  and 

Whereas  the  l»83-«8  long-term  grain 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Soriet  Union  has  proven  the  effectiveness  of 
a  bilateral  trade  agreement  in  restoring  con- 
fidence In  the  United  SUtes  as  a  reliable 
trading  partner  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


iteaolved. 
Senate  that 
practicable 
tliis  resolw 
intention 
year 
products 


,t  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
e  President  should,  as  soon  as 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
report  to  the  Congress  his 
initiate  negotiations  on  a  five- 
lent  on  trade  in  agricultural 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  bfe  effective  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  not  latel-  than  October  1, 1985.  Such  an 
agreement  should  include— 

(1)  provisibns  for  expanded  trade  In  agri- 
cultural products: 

(2)  provisions  for  Information  exeluuiges 
and  trade  facilitation,  as  well  as  assurances 
that  United!  States  suppUera  of  agricultural 
products  wil  receive  fair  and  equal  aooess  to 
the  Soviet  market;  and 

(3)  credible  mutual  assurances,  pursuant 
to  the  pollcir  contained  in  Article  n  of  the 
Amerlean-Stvlet  grain  agreement,  signed 
August  as.  1M3,  that  contracts  for  agricul- 
tural products  shall  be  fully  performed  by 
Iwtb  oountifes. 

Sac  2.  Tl^  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  icopy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  tne  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  fche  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. 

•  Bfr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  tajday  to  sulmilt  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  promptly  initiate 
negotiatiohs  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
expac^ed  trade  in  farm  and  food  proc- 
essing equipment  and  technology. 

The  resolution  urges  that  an  export 
control  exemption,  convwrable  to  that 
contained  in  article  n  of  the  1983-88 
long-term  grain  agreement,  be  a  part 
of  such  tn  agreement. 

In  brief^  the  agreement  would:  Re- 
store confidence  in  the  United  States 
as  a  reliable  supplier,  and  thus  worii  to 
open  up  the  important  Soviet  market 
to  U.S.  eiQwrters:  improve  the  health 
and  profitability  of  the  Nation's  seri- 
ously depreseed  farm  equU>ment  in- 
dustry, at  the  same  time  heU>ing  to  re- 
dress a  trgde  deficit  of  unprecedented 
proportioi^. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  embalmed  on 
an  ambitious  program  to  expand  its 
food  production  and -processing  capa- 
bilities, elgnificantly  expanded  farm 
equipment  imports  figure  prominently 
in  their  plans.  U.S.  suppliers  badly 
need  the  opportunity  to  compete  for 
this  new  business. 

Finally,  [improved  trade  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  help  improve  the 
climate  iii  East-West  relations,  there- 
by enhancing  prospects  for  progress 
on  a  broad  range  of  unresolved  bilater- 
al issues.  I  among  them  aims  control, 
regional  cpnoems,  and  human  rights.* 


Whereas  be  will  malie  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  scientific  community  by  provid- 
ing liistorlc  medical  and  life  sciences  data  as 
a  payload  spedalist;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Oakii  will  serve  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  a  non-astro- 
naut can  play  a  rital  role  in  the  space  pro- 


cbu 


Whereas  he  will  be  utilizing  the  talenta 
and  experience  accrued  over  many  years  as 
apaot:and 

Whereas  he  will  acquire  first-tund  knowl- 
edge of  the  space  shuttte  program  ttiat  will 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  as  be  continues 
his  legidative  leadership  role  in  the  space 
program;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Oakh  brings  honor  and 
respect  to  himself  and  to  the  United  States 
Senate  with  his  courage,  skill  and  determi- 
nation, so  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesoltwri  That  Senator  Jake  Qua  is 
hereby  commended  for  his  dedication  to  his 
country  and  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  the 
United  States  space  program. 


SENAtTE  RESOLUTION  104- 
COMMEtNDING  SENATOR  GARN 

Mr.  HiVrCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  sullmitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; whldh  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

&RBS.104 

Whereas  Senator  Jakx  Oab*  will  l>eoome  a 
pioneer  as  the  first  Senator  to  be  a  crew 
member  o0  the  Space  Shuttie  Challenger, 
and 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  105— DES- 
IGNATINO  HENRT  OSSIAN 
njPPER  DAT 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  105 

Whereas  March  21,  1986,  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
litrth  of  Henry  Ossian  FlU>per. 

Whereas  Henry  O.  Flipper  was  Iwm  into 
slavery  in  Georgia; 

Whereas  Henry  O.  Flitter  attended  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  from  1873 
until  1877  where,  in  the  face  of  the  ostra- 
cism and  racial  prejudice  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, he  exhibited  extraordinary  courage, 
dignity,  and  perseverence; 

Whereas  In  1877  Henry  O.  Flipper  became 
the  first  black  graduate  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy; 

Whereas  lieutenant  Flipper  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Army  until  1882  and  served  with 
distinction  In  the  Victorio  campaign  of  1880; 

Whereas  he  continued  to  serve  liis  Nation 
for  the  next  fifty  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  ills  military  career  was  terminated  in 
1882  by  a  court  martial  which  was  later 
proved  erroneous; 

Whereas,  on  December  13. 1976,  the  Army 
Board  for  Corrections,  upon  reconsidering 
the  court  martial  of  Lt.  Henry  O.  Ripper, 
directed  that  records  l>e  corrected  to  show 
that  tie  was  separated  from  the  Army  on  a 
Certificate  of  Honorable  Discharge  as  of 
June  30, 1882; 

Whereas  Henry  O.  Flipper  held  important 
positions  in  the  Federal  civil  service,  includ- 
ing special  agent  for  the  Court  of  Private 
Claims  for  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Whereas  Heiuy  O.  Flipper's  engineering 
accomplishments,  including  "Flipper's 
Dit^",  now  a  National  Historic  Landmark 
at  FOrt  SQl,  Oklahoma,  are  credited  with 
Improving  life  in  the  Southwest; 

Whereas  Henry  O.  Flipper  was  also  an 
author,  newspaper  editor,  cartographer,  in- 
terpreter, translator,  surveyor,  and  author- 
ity on  Mexican  laws;  and 

Whereas  Henry  O.  Flipper's  life  exempli- 
fied the  United  SUtes  Military  Academy 
motto  of  "Duty,  Honor,  Country",  and  his 
aooomplishments  were  remaricable  in  an  era 
when  blades  were  denied  certain  rights: 
Now,  therefore,  l>e  it 


Ketolved,  Tliat  the  Senate  declares  March 
21, 1986  as  "Heiuy  Ossian  Hipper  Day",  and 
encourages  the  people  of  the  UiUted  States 
to  observe  this  ^day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  actirities. 

Mr.  MATTINGLT.  ISr.  President, 
tomorrow  marks  the  129th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  Henry  Ossian  Flip- 
per. Henry  Flipper  was  one  of  Geor- 
gia's outstanding  native  sons— a  man 
who  was  bom  into  slavery  in  Georgia 
but  who  rose  above  the  social  injus- 
tices of  his  day  and  served  this  Nation 
for  over  50  years  in  the  military,  the 
Federal  civil  service,  and  in  a  distin- 
guished private  career.  When  Flipper, 
the  first  black  graduate  of  the  U,S. 
Military  Academy,  died  in  Atlanto  in 
1940,  he  did  so  in  relative  obscurity.  In 
recent  years,  however,  a  munber  of 
historians  have  turned  their  attention 
to  a  study  of  Henry  Flipper's  life  and 
have  found  in  it  the  chrvmide  of  a 
truly  great  American.  His  is  a  legacy 
of  courage,  hcmor.  patience,  persever- 
ence. service,  and  longsuffering.  I  be- 
lieve we  88  Americans  are  long  overdue 
in  recognizing  his  accomplishments 
and  I  rise  today  to  bring  attention  to 
his  inq)iring  story— to  recount  briefly 
some  of  his  major  contributions  to  our 
Nation  and  to  introduce  a  resolution 
to  declare  March  21.  1986.  the  130th 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  as  "Henry 
Ossian  Flipper  Day." 

In  1873,  at  the  age  of  19.  Hau7  Flip- 
per entered  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  He  was  not  the  first 
black  man  to  do  so.  In  fact,  five  other 
blacks  had  preceeded  him  to  West 
Point.  But  4  years  later  in  1877  Henry 
O.  Flipper  became  the  first  Uadi  to 
graduate  frmn  the  Academy  and  to  re- 
ceive a  commission  in  the  Regular 
Army. 

Those  4  years  at  West  Point  were  a 
trial  for  Henry  Flipper.  His  fellow  stu- 
dents maintained  a  virtual  silenoe 
toward  him.  speaking  to  him  only  to 
mock  or  taunt  or  to  insult  him.  Such 
ostracism  and  overt  prejudice  would 
have  defeated  a  lesser  man  and  filled 
him  with  hatred.  But  such  was  not  the 
case  with  Henry  Flipper.  His  own 
words  are  profound  and  moving.  For 
despite  lAinful  adversity,  he  resolved 
that  "the  kind  of  treatment  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  others  depends  entire- 
ly upon  ourselves."  And  he  went  on  to 
say  in  his  testimonial  a  colored  cadet 
at  West  Point,  "there  is  a  certain  dig- 
nity in  enduring  prejudice  which 
evokes  praise  from  those  who  indulge 
it.  and  also  often  discovers  to  them 
their  error  and  its  injustice."  Time 
proved  Flipper  right,  for  when  his 
name  was  called  at  commencement  the 
crowd  and  his  fellow  cadets  applauded 
him. 

The  Army's  first  black  officer  ac- 
cepted a  commission  in  the  10th  Cal- 
vary, one  of  the  Army's  two  Negro 
mounted  irnits.  the  "Buffalo  Solders." 
impper  was  sent  first  to  Texas  and 
from  there  to  Oklahoma,  then  Indian 
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territory.  From  his  commissioning 
until  1883.  Lieutenant  Flipper  per- 
formed distinguished  field  duty  during 
the  1880  Vlctorlo  Campaign  and 
served  at  Forts  Elliott.  Condro.  Quit- 
man and  Davis  in  Texas  and  Fort  Sill. 
OK.  During  this  time  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  engineering  and  construc- 
tion of  "Flipper  Ditch."  now  a  nation- 
al historic  landmart  in  Fort  Sill.  That 
ditch  was  credited  with  draining  the 
mosquito-infested  swamp  and  improv- 
ing life  at  the  malaria  plagued  post.  In 
addition,  he  was  responsible  for  con- 
structing a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Sill 
to  Oainesville.  TX.  and  for  installing  a 
telegraph  line  form  Fort  Elliott  to 
camp  supply,  Indian  territory. 

The  tragic  side  of  Henry  Flipper's 
life  was  a  dishonorable  discharge  from 
the  Army  in  1882  for  conduct  unbe- 
OHning  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
Lieutenant  Flipper  knew  that  his 
court  martial  was  unjust,  and  for  the 
next  SO  years  he  worked  unsuccessful- 
ly to  have  it  proved  erroneous.  In  1976. 
36  years  after  his  death,  however,  his 
court  martial  was  reconsidered.  At 
last.  Lieutenant  Flimwr.  was  exonerat- 
ed. The  Army  Board  of  Correction  of 
Military  Records  ordered  the  record 
corrected  to  show  that  Lieutenant 
Flipper  was  separated  from  the  Army 
on  a  certificate  of  honorable  discharge 
as  of  Jime  30.  1882.  Lieutenant  Flip- 
per's remains  were  moved  from  a  grave 
in  Atlanta  and  reinterred  in  his  birth- 
place. ThomasvUle.  OA.  where  he  was 
given  a  burial  with  full  military 
honors. 

An  interesting  reenactment  of  Lieu- 
tenant Flipper's  court  martial  entitled 
"The  Trial  of  Henry  Flipper"  was 
aired  by  PBS  television  here  in  the 
Washington  area  during  Black  History 
ll<mth  in  PetMvary.  In  addition,  the 
court  martial  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  historians'  study.  One  such  ar- 
ticle. "The  Court  Martial  of  Ueuten- 
ant  Henry  O.  Flipper  An  Example  of 
Black-White  Relationships  in  the 
Army,  1881."  by  Dr.  Bruce  J.  Dinges. 
examines  the  racial  prejudice  issue 
wlilch  led  to  the  Flipper  trial  and  ver- 
dict. 

After  his  dismlBsal  from  the  Army, 
nipper  embarked  on  an  outstanding 
career  in  the  service  of  this  Nation 
through  private  business  and  then 
Federal  dvll  service.  Lesser  men  who 
had  undergone  such  an  unjust  ordeal 
would  not  have  continued  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  country  at  whose  hands  he 
had  been  shamed.  But  once  again. 
Henry  nipper  demonstrated  the  re- 
markable strength  of  his  character. 

In  1801.  Flipper  successfully  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Nogales.  AZ.  before 
the  court  of  private  land  claims.  Later 
he  was  appointed  as  a  qtedal  assistant 
of  the  Justice  DeparUnent  for  the 
court  of  private  claims  and  during  his 
tenure  in  that  position  he  is  credited 
with  saving  the   Government   thou- 


sands of  acres  of  disputed  land  in  the 
Southwest. 

During  his  time  in  civilian  life,  when 
he  had  served  as  chief  engineer  for  the 
Sierra  Mining  Co..  Flipper  became  a 
friend  of  Albert  B.  Fall  of  New 
Mexico.  When  Senator  Fall's  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  was  holding 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  on  the  U.S.  economy,  he 
sununoned  his  friend  Flipper  to  Wash- 
ington to  serve  as  interpreter  and 
translator  for  the  subcommittee.  Fall 
was  made  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  President  Harding  and  he  ap- 
pointed Flipper  as  his  special  assistant 
at  the  Interior  Department.  This  ap- 
pointment made  Flipper  among  the 
highest  ranking  blacks  in  the  U.S. 
Government  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  accomplishment 
which  I  have  recounted  do  not  begin 
to  give  a  full  accoimt  of  Henry  Flip- 
per's contributions  to  the  Nation  he 
loved.  They  do,  I  believe,  provide  a 
convincing  case  that  Henry  Flipper 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  Ernest  Hemingway  de- 
fined a  hero  as  one  who  exhibited 
"grace  under  pressure."  By  that  defi- 
nition. Henry  Ossian  Flipper  is  a  hero 
indeed.  But  for  too  long,  he  has  been 
an  unrecognized,  a  forgotten  hero.  I 
believe  that  it  is  time  we  changed  that. 
I  have  Joined  with  a  number  of  citi- 
zens from  ThomasvUle,  Flipper's 
hometown,  and  from  elsewhere 
throughout  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  several  of  my 
colleagues,  in  requesting  that  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  be  issued  in 
his  honor.  The  measure  I  am  submit- 
ting today  is  another  means  of  bring- 
ing well-deserved  recognition  to  Henry 
O.  Flipper.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  and  support  this  resolution  to 
declare  March  31.  1986.  as  "Henry 
Ossian  Flipper  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  106— COM- 
MENDING LT.  GEN.  LPfCOLW  D. 
FAURER  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 

Mr.  DOLE  for  Mr.  DnRBfaxROKR  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Lcaht,  Mr.  Cohkn,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Mukkowski.  Mr.  Hxcht. 
Mr.  McCoimsLL.  BCr.  BcirrsBf.  Mr. 
Eaolror.  Mr.  HoLLiHos.  Mr.  Bouai. 
Mr.  GoLOWATn.  Mr.  Mothibah.  Mr. 
Chatcb.  Mr.  LuoAX.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
BisBf,  Mr.  Nuim,  and  Mr.  Exoh)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  ta 
8.  Rss.  106 

Whereas  Ueutenant  General  Uncoln  D. 
Faurer.  United  Statee  Air  Force,  hai  served 
his  nation  with  dedication,  honor  and  dis- 
tinction for  35  years  since  his  Braduatlon 
from  the  United  States  Academy  in  19M: 

Whereas  Oeneral  Fsurer's  career  has  been 
one  of  ouUtandlng  accomplishment  and  de- 
votion to  duty,  culminating  with  (our  years 
of  service  as  Director  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  where  he  has  been  responsible 
for  managing  some  of  our  country's  most 


complex  and  technologically  sophisticated 
Intelligence  collection  systems; 

Whereas  Oeneral  Faurer's  many  commen- 
dations and  awards  testify  to  his  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  outstanding  leadership; 

Whereas  during  a  period  of  rapid  techno- 
logical change  and  accelerated  demand  for 
timely,  accurate  Signals  Intelligence  infor- 
mation to  support  both  national  and  de- 
fense intelligence  requirements.  General 
Faurer  has  guided  the  National  Security 
Agency  to  unprecedented  levels  of  achieve- 
ment and  has  thus  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

Whereas  Oeneral  Faurer  also  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  successful 
furthering  of  National  Security  Agency  mis- 
sions involving  communications  and  com- 
puter security  through  his  energetic  and  ef- 
fective management  of  complex,  rapidly 
evolving  programs; 

Whereas  General  Faurer  has  earned  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  trust  of  the  highest 
officials  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  present  and  former  Members  of 
the  Intelligence  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  for  his  integ- 
rity and  positive  approach  to  Congressional 
oversight  of  our  nation's  Intelllgenoe  activi- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Ruolvtd,  That  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement from  active  duty,  the  United 
States  Senate  express  and  record  its  deep 
appredatlpn  to  Lieutenant  General  Lincoln 
D.  Faurer  for  his  exceptionally  distin- 
guished service  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  the  national  and  defense  Intelligence 
communities,  and  the  national  security  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEVELOPBCEa^  AND  SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATION 


DODD  AMENDMENT  NO.  17 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bUl  (S.  660)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  to  authorize  develop- 
ment and  security  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows: 

On  page  two,  line  8,  and  on  page  two,  line 
13,  strike  out  "$S,655.000,000"  in  both  places 
and  insert  In  both  placet  in  lieu  thereof 
"$S,4«4.SO0,0OO":  and 

On  page  eleven,  line  17,  strike  out 
"$940,350,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$805,100,000":  and 

On  page  thirteen,  line  3,  strike  out 
"$85,650,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$58,331,000":  and 

On  page  fifteen,  line  30,  strike  out 
"$3,834,000,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$3,636,000,000";  and 

On  page  seventeen,  line  10,  strike  out 
"$793,353,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$755,551,000";  and 
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On  page  eighteen,  line  35.  strike  out 
"$333,071,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$300,000,000";  and 

On  page  jthlrty-one,  line  13.  strike  out 
"$57,539,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$50,317,000". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
President'$  foreign  assistance  authori- 
zation request,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing th6  funding  level  of  those  pro- 
grams which  would  otherwise  receive 
higher  fimdlng  than  Is  currently  pro- 
vided by  the  continuing  resolution  of 
WPropriations  for  fiscal  year  1085. 
Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
reduce  the  President's  fiscal  year  1986 
request  by  a  total  of  $609,363,000  and 
would  badcally  freeze  foreign  aid  at 
the  preseitt  level  of  funding. 

The  only  exception  authorized  by 
my  amen(Vient  is  one  which  allows  for 
increased  military  assistance  to  Israel 
and  EgyplL  The  President  has  request- 
ed an  adtfltional  $525  million  in  for- 
eign military  sales  grants  for  these  two 
countries.  My  amendment  permits  this 
increase,  but  does  so  without  sacrifice 
to  the  overall  savings  of  $600  million- 
plus. 

BCr.  President.  I  take  this  action  be- 
cause I  boieve  that  foreign  aid  can  no 
longer  be  jimmune  from  the  necessary 
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budget  cuts  the  Congress  is  imposing 
in  virtually  all  other  areas  of  Federal 
mending.  When  we  are  sacrificing  our 
young,  surely  foreign  aid  should  not 
be  treated  as  a  sacred  cow.  But  that  is 
what  the  President's  foreign  aid  re- 
quest would  have  us  do.  Without  any 
ina«ase  for  Israel,  the  President's 
fiscal  1986  Economic  Support  Fund 
[ESFJ  request  shows  a  7.5-percent  in- 
crease. That  is  too  high.  Without  any 
increase  for  Israel,  the  request  for 
grant  Military  Assistance  [MAP] 
shows  an  increase  of  18  percent.  That 
is  too  high.  And  the  total  request  for 
all  military  aid  and  related  programs 
shows  a  hefty  Increase  of  12.8  percent. 
That  is  too  high. 

My  amendment  simply  returns  these 
increases,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
additional  FMS  grants  for  Israel  and 
Egypt,  to  their  current  funding  level. 
This  amounts  to  a  modest  cut  of  4.1 
percent  in  the  President's  total  foreign 
aid  request  of  $14.8  billion.  I  am  con- 
vinced this  reduction  can  be  absorbed 
without  any  damage  to  the  goals  or 
objectives  of  the  program. 

Bfr.  President,  when  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  meets  next  week  to 
mark  up  this  legislation,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  propose  these  reductions  as  a 
framework  for  arriving  at  a  new  for- 
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eign  aid  total— one  which  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  is  equal  to  the  present 
level  of  funding.  I  hope  this  new  total 
will  be  approved  by  the  committee, 
but  Just  as  importantly.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  agree  to  shift  aid  re- 
sources to  reflect  a  more  balanced  ap- 
proach in  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  want  to  make  it  dear,  for  example, 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the 
proposed  reductions  in  important  ef- 
forts such  as  the  Child  Survival 
Fund— zeroed  out  in  the  President's 
request— or  in  health  programs  which 
are  cut  by  34  percent.  The  reallocation 
of  resources  from  these  important  de- 
velopment efforts  to  military  and  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  is  something 
we  must  address  in  the  committee's 
maiinip.  and  I  want  to  stress  that  my 
amendment  does  not  prejudice  the 
case  regarding  these  matters.  Indeed  I 
Intend  to  Join  with  other  of  my  col- 
leagues in  restoring  some  of  these  re- 
ductions—but within  the  reduced  total 
my  amendment  would  establish. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  impact 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 
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FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  RECOVERY 
IN  AFRICA 


MELCHER  (ANE 


(AND  OTHERS) 
A^OOn^MENT  NO.  18 

Mr.  MisLCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MRZEHBAtm,  Mr.  BOKBI.  Mt.  Bavcus, 
and  Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  blU  (HH.  1239)  making 


urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  for  emergency  famine  relief 
and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Act  insert 
the  following: 


DISFOSmOR  OF  ADBmORAL  ACUCDLTUSAL 
COMMODmSS  UNDEX  SBCTIOH  41*  OF  TRI  AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT  OF  1«49 

To  prevent  the  waste  of  commodities  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  make  avail- 
able through  Private  Volimtary  Organln- 
tions  for  donation  to  African  nations  requir- 
ing emergency  food  assistance,  for  fiscal 
year  1085,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
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Mod  nietrfe  torn  of  MTleultural  oommod- 
tUeK  PnvUted,  That  not  \tm  than  one  hun- 
dred thouHtnd  metric  tons  of  the  cooimod- 
itiea  made  «nUUble  tinder  this  sentence 
shall  be  In  the  form  of  wheat  or  wheat  prod- 
ucts. The  Corporation  shall  pay,  with  re- 
spect to  the  commodities  donated  imder  the 
foregoinc  sentence,  transporting,  handling, 
and  other  charges,  including  the  cost  of 
overseas  delivery.  Such  donations  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  level  of  assistance  pro- 
grammed under  any  other  authority. 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  19 

Mr.  F*^-^**  propooed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  18  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mwy^m  (and  others)  to  the 
bill  HJl.  1239.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  line  12  of  the  Melcher  amendment, 
strike  the  p«iod  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr  ": 
Providti  fwther.  That  none  of  the  commod- 
ities made  available  for  donation  under  this 
sentence  shall  be  made  avaylable  until  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  certified  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Coounittee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  conmiodltles  shall 
not  be  distributed  through  or  otherwise  be 
allowed  to  come  under  the  possession  or 
control  of  the  Qovemment  of  Ethiopia." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 


t  OB  usfijiss  Amopaunom 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  will  continue  its 
hearings  for  nongovernmental  wit- 
nesses on  March  27.  Outside  witnesses 
who  could  not  appear  this  week  wiU  be 
heard  in  room  SD-192.  at  10  aan.  in 
the  Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building. 

I  nuke  this  announcement  at  this 
time  so  that  any  other  interested 
members  of  the  public  will  have  time 
to  contact  the  subcommittee  if  they 
desire  to  appear  and  testily  on  defense 
and  mJlltary  spending  issues  In  the 
context  of  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  request. 

Anyone  wlshbig  to  testify  may  tele- 
phone the  subcommittee  staff  directly 
at  224-7255. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COBOCTTEES 
TO  MEIET 

OOmilTRB  OH  AflaiCOLTUBB.  MUrHlllOlt,  AMD 
FOaSSTST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorised  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
March  20.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Capital 
Investment.  Debt,  Credit,  and  Taxes  in 
Agriculture,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
hour  of  2  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  on  DSPBISB  ACQOISmoil 
POUCT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Acquisition  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 


be  authorised  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
March  20.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  coat  es- 
timating in  support  of  the  contract  ne- 
gotiations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

simcoiaoTTis  on  muTAar  comrBucnoH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorised to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  20. 
1985.  to  receive  testimony  on  the  fiscsd 
year  1986  military  construction  au- 
thorisation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcoMmrnx  on  snAnoic  amd  thkatik 
HOCtsAa  POKcas 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  March  20,  to  hold  an  open 
hearing  followed  by  a  closed  session  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  Military 
Sonet  Program,  including  ASAT.  in 
review  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  DOD  au- 
thorisation request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OOMMITTB  OK  PORKiail  KSLAnOHS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  BCarch  20.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  foreign  assistance 
proposal  for  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STmoomtrms  ok  nnrssnoATiOKS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs  be  au- 
thorised to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  20, 
1985,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
media's  role  in  the  deglamorisation  of 
drugs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 

aiLlCT  COMMITTBS  OK  DrRLUOBKCS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that<  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ised to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  20.  in 
closed  session,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
fiscal  year  1986  Intelligence  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oomtrms  ok  the  judiciakt 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  20,  In  order  to 


receive  testimony  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

U.S.  CUICUIT  JUDOS 

Carol  Los  Msnwnann.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  VS.  circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit: 

VA.  DISraiCT  JUDOS 

Carolyn  R.  Dimmick,  of  Washington,  to  be 
\JA.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Wsshlngton: 

J.  Thomas  Greene,  of  Utah,  to  be  VS.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Utah; 

Mark  L.  Wolf,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Msssachu- 
■etts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ARMS  CONTROL  NEGOTIATIONS 

•  BCr.  LUGAR.  BCr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  cochairmen  of  the  Senate  arms 
control  observer  group.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  travel  to  Geneva  last  week 
with  the  Senate  leadership  and  seven 
other  members  of  the  group  for  the 
opening  of  the  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  ndnority  leader 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  leader- 
ship in  this  endeavor,  their  presence  in 
Geneva  meant  a  great  deal  to  our  ne- 
gotiators, and  it  underscored  the  sup- 
port our  negotiators  will  need  as  they 
proceed  along  the  path  of  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  talks  in  Geneva 
wiU  likely  continue  for  many  months 
and  even  yean.  The  members  of  the 
arms  control  observer  group  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  the  administration's 
arms  control  efforts  enjoy  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Senate.  Pa- 
tience and  perseverence  will  be  re- 
quired by  our  negotiators.  Those  quali- 
ties and  attributes  must  be  matched 
by  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people.  Senator  Bthd  put  it  well  when 
he  cautldned  our  negotiators  not  to 
become  discouraged  with  the  pace  and 
course  of  the  negotiations:  he  said 
that  the  Senate  would  not  become  dis- 
couraged unless  our  negotiators 
became  discouraged. 

Our  trip  to  Geneva  was  indicative  as 
well  of  the  seriousness  of  purpose  with 
which  the  Senate  intends  to  pursue  its 
role  imder  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  arms  control  process.  We 
will  advise  and  consult  with  our  nego- 
tiating team,  both  here  and  in  Geneva, 
and  we  will  monitor  and  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

We  had  several  opportimities  to 
meet  with  our  negotiators  prior  to  the 
initial  negotiating  rounds.  Our  discus- 
sions with  the  negotiating  team,  both 
here  and  in  Geneva,  allowed  us  an  op- 
portunity to  state  our  views  and  to 
engage  in  a  confidential  exchange  of 
information.  We  had  as  well  a  very 
useful  debriefing  from  our  negotiators 
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following  ihe  conclusion  of  the  first 
negotiating  session. 

We  came  away  from  the  Geneva 
talks  both  |with  an  appreciation  of  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  to  be  negoti- 
ated and  with  a  profound  respect  for 
the  talents  of  the  American  negotia- 
tors. Max  Kampelman.  John  Tower, 
and  Mike  GUtman  are  well  prepared 
for  their  assignments  and  have  en- 
tered into  the  negotiations  with  a 
sense  of  creativity  and  flexibility  but. 
most  importantly,  with  a  dear  recogni- 
tion of  th^  need  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment thatlserves  and  enhances  Ameri- 
can nationpil  interests. 

The  metnbers  of  the  arms  control 
observer  group  are  not  negotiators;  we 
can  advise— we  can  consent— but  we 
must  leavQ  to  our  negotiators  the  diffi- 
cult task  cif  working  out  an  agreement 

As  we  tender  our  advice,  we  must  ask 
ourselves:  Would  we  consent  in  the 
form  of  *  treaty  to  that  which  we 
would  so  ireely  advise  our  negotiators 
to  pursue.  The  art  of  the  possible  in 
domestic  politics  must  be  informed 
and  tempered  by  the  art  of  the  feasi- 
ble in  international  negotiations.  For 
we  are  dealing  here,  ultimately,  not 
with  the  fate  of  a  seat  in  Congress  or 
the  longevity  of  an  administration- we 
are  dealing  with  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  observer  group  has  pledged 
itself  to  advise,  to  observe,  to  monitor, 
and  to  spare  with  its  Senate  col- 
leagues. But  we  must  practice  what  we 
preach:  we  pledge  nonpartlaanship; 
we  must  cpactice  it.  We  pledge  solidar- 
ity with  dur  negotiators;  we  must  not 
undermln^  them.  We  have  pledged 
confidentiUlty;  let  us  respect  it  We 
have  proiiiised  advice  and.  where  vo- 
propriate.;  consent  let  us  practice  the 
former  in  ways  that  maximise  the 
prospects  for  the  latter.  Let  us  issue 
that  advice  confidentially  as  a  group 
and  individually  to  the  negotiating 
team  botl^  in  Washington  and  Geneva, 
not  mount  campaigns  for  alternative 
negotiating  i^proaches  which  will  dis- 
advantage our  negotiators. 

I  am  confident  that  and  the  visit  of 
the  observer  group  to  Geneva  con- 
firms, that  the  Senate  observers  take 
their  role*  as  seriously  as  do  the  nego- 
tiators. 

Second,  the  observer  group  is  mind- 
ful of  what  arms  control  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  acoonwlish  and 
what  it  cftimot  do.  Just  as  arms  con- 
trol is  a  component  of.  not  a  substitute 
for.  our  Nation's  security  posture,  so 
arms  conirol  alone  is  incapable  of  car- 
rying or  nistaining  the  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relauonship.  An  arms  control- 
bound  Soviet-American  dialog  would 
not  addr^  sufficiently  the  profound 
differences  between  the  two  countries. 
The  very  political  vtilnerabillty  of  past 
arms  control  agreements  suggests  that 
major  progress  in  arms  talks  must  be 
undergbxjed  by  improvements  in  the 


political  foundation  of  the  relation- 
ship. 

That  broader  political  understand- 
ings and  greater  mutual  trust  are  es- 
sential to  progress  in  arms  control  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  controversy  surround- 
ing the  arms  control  compliance  issue. 
S(»ne  Americans  are  inclined  at  times 
to  debate  not  whether  there  have  been 
Soviet  violations— most  agree  there 
have  been— but  whether  the  Soviets 
have  violated  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of 
past  arms  control  arrangements.  We 
are  facing  a  compliance/verification 
mismatch  that  is  indicative  of  the  lack 
of  even  twinitniii  trust  in  the  relation- 
ship. The  slow  erosion  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  nJght  not  be  substantially  af- 
fected by  Soviet  clarifications  regard- 
ing their  intentions  with  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar.  However,  a  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  clarify  such  intentions  in 
the  context  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission 
might  contribute  somewhat  to  a  great- 
er degree  of  trust. 

Despite  agreement  that  the  confi- 
dentiality rule  would  guide  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations,  the  Soviet 
side  has  already  started  to  negotiate 
with  Western  publics.  Like  it  or  not. 
these  Geneva  negotiations  will  also 
proceed  along  two  tracks:  a  hopefuUy 
substantive  track  in  Geneva  and  a 
propaganda  track  directed  toward 
Western  public  opinion.  But  let  us  not 
rise  to  the  bait;  Congress  should  not 
conuiete  in  the  public  domain  with  the 
Soviets  over  preferred  solutions  or 
outccHnes  to  the  talks.  Nor  should  we 
return  to  that  past,  unhelpful  practice 
of  prejudging  military  modernization 
decisions  in  light  of  preferred  arms 
control  negotiating  outcomes. 

But  if  we  Senate  observers  do  not 
have  a  direct  negotiating  role  in 
Geneva,  all  Members  of  the  Senate  do 
have  a  direct  role  to  play  in  Washing- 
ton as  part  of  the  backup  team.  We 
cannot  legislate  arms  control  agree- 
ments. We  can.  however,  contribute  to 
tbe  dcnrelopment  of  a  national  security 
posture  that  is  conducive  to  progress 
in  arms  controL  Those  opportunities 
are  afforded  us  In  debates  and  votes 
on  defense  modernization  programs, 
strategic  and  theater,  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear,  in  decisions  relative  to  foreign 
military  and  economic  assistance;  on 
technology  transfer  policy,  and  the 
like.  Senate  support  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  deterrence  and  a  strong 
national  defense  today  will  help  create 
the  necessary  conditions  for  progress 
in  Geneva  tomorrow.* 


ALLAN  BOESAK'S  DREAM  FOR 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Alan 
Boesak  is  a  colored  South  African  min- 
ister who  lives  In  Cape  Town.  He  is 
ffhupiain  at  the  University  of  the 
Western  Cape  in  South  Africa,  and  he 
is  also  president  of  the  World  Alliance 
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of  Reformed  Churches.  Last  year,  a 
wave  of  unrest  swept  through  the 
townships  in  the  Vaal  Triangle 
prompting  a  brutal  and  repressive  re- 
sponse by  the  South  African  security 
forces.  In  reaction  to  the  violence  by 
the  South  African  authorities.  Rever- 
end Boesak  gave  a  speech  in  which  he 
criticized  the  unnecessarily  harsh 
measures  being  employed  by  the 
South  African  military.  He  accused 
the  South  African  Defense  Force  of 
having  committed  atrocities  against 
the  unarmed  civilian  population  in  the 
townshUis. 

The  South  African  Government  re- 
acted quickly  to  Reverend  Boesak's 
speech.  The  Minister  of  Law  and 
Order.  Louis  Le  Grange,  publicly  an- 
nounced that  a  dossier  on  Boesak  had 
been  opened  and  directed  that  he- 
Boesak— be  charged  with  a  criminal 
violation  of  section  27  of  the  Police 
Act.  That  provision  makes  it  an  of- 
fense for  any  person  to  publicize  any 
tmtrue  matter  about  any  member  of 
the  South  African  security  forces 
without  having  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  the  statement  is  true. 

Reverend  Boesak  reqwnded  to  the 
threats  from  Minister  Le  Grange  with 
a  speech  in  Cwe  Town.  This  qieech 
was  reprinted  in  the  February  edition 
of  Sojourners  magazine. 

Reverend  Boesak  relies  on  truth  as  a 
defense  to  Minister  LeGrange's  allega- 
tions. He  begins  with  a  definition  of 
"atrocity."  stating  that  an  atrocity  is 
"a  repellent  deed,  an  inhimian  act 
something  that  offends  orderly  human 
decency.  An  act  that  is  Inexcusable 
and  ought  not  to  be  defended."  Rever- 
end Boesak  goes  on  to  say  that 

When  I  read  of  a  IltUe  boy  of  3  years  old. 
who  was  playing  in  the  yard  with  his  fitends 
and  was  shot  dead  by  the  police  whOe  he 
was  playing,  then  I  think  that  that  i>  an 
atrocity.  And  If  it  Is  true.  I  will  say  It 

But  Allan  Boesak  is  making  a  more 
important  point  in  this  speech,  and  it 
is  a  point  that  must  be  understood  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  as  we  ap- 
proach the  issue  of  what  the  appromi- 
ate  policy  should  be  for  the  United 
States  as  it  deals  with  apartheid  and 
South  Africa.  As  Reverend  Boesak 
puts  it: 

Apartheid  is  a  violent  system  ...  It  Is  a 
syston  that  can  only  be  maintained  by  on- 
going violence,  by  wanton  vlolenoe.  It  Is  a 
8yst«n  that  would  not  survive  fen-  one  single 
mmnent  if  there  were  no  police  fMtse,  or  if 
there  were  no  army,  or  if  there  were  no  vio- 
lent reaction  from  the  government  every 
single  time  the  people  protest. 

Allan  Boesak  and  the  courageous 
people  Inside  South  Africa  who  work 
with  him  In  the  effort  to  end  apart- 
heid through  nonviolent  change  have 
a  vision  for  their  future.  As  Reverend 
Boesak  wrote- 

I  have  seen  a  new  South  Africa.  I  have 
seen  a  land,  not  of  apartheid,  not  of  death, 
not  of  chains,  but  a  land  of  joy  and  a  land  of 
freedom  and  a  land  of  peace ...  I  have  seen 
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a  new  land  where  otir  children  will  no 
lonier  be  bound  down  by  the  yoke  of  racism 
...  I  have  aeen  a  land  where  our  people 
■hall  work  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  ...  I  have  seen  a  land  where  famlliea 
will  no  longer  be  broken  up,  and  where 
mothers  and  fathers  wUl  enjoy  the  love  and 
the  respect  of  their  children  ...  I  have  seen 
a  land  where  the  misery  of  relocation  is  no 
more,  and  where  the  graves  dug  for  little 
children  who  will  tomorrow  die  of  hunger 
remain  empty. ...  I  have  seen  a  land  where 
those  of  us  who  fight  for  freedom  and  for 
Justice  and  for  the  self-respect  of  this  coun- 
try will  no  longer  be  sent  to  prison,  will  no 
loager  be  tortured,  will  no  longer  be  threat- 
ened, will  no  longer  be  shot  on  the  streets  of 
our  nation,  but  will  be  rewarded  with  honor 
and  with  the  presence  of  Justice.  .  .  .  And  I 
have  seen  a  land  where  we  together  will 
buUd  something  that  is  worthwhile,  that  is 
faithful  to  what  we  believe. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  speech 
by  Rev.  Allan  Boesak  be  printed  in  the 

RCOOKD. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  Ha  VI  Sbkn  a  Laks 
(By  Allan  Boesak) 

Now  that  we  are  all  welcomed,  let's  get 
down  to  serious  business.  The  Minister  [of 
Law  and  Order.  Louis  Le  Orange]  has  or- 
dered that  I  be  charged  under  Section  27  of 
the  Police  Act.  There  are  people  who 
thought  that  I  had  been  detained,  because 
when  you  hear  "section"  In  this  country, 
then  you  know.  He  had  also  said  that  he  has 
now  ordered  the  police  to  open  a  dossier  on 
me.  I  was  a  little  disappointed.  I  must  say.  I 
had  thought  that  they  had  dossiers  from 
way  back  when.  Now  I  know  they  (mly  start- 
ed two  weeks  ago. 

The  Police  Act  says  any  person  who  publi- 
cises any  untrue  matter  in  relation  to  any 
member  of  the  (defense]  force— when  that 
force  member  or  the  force  Itself  is  function- 
ing—without having  reasonable  grounds 
that  that  statement  to  true.  shaU  be  guilty 
of  an  offense.  Then  they  tell  you  that  there 
to  a  fine  of  up  to  10.000  Rand  ($4,500].  or 
five  years,  in  JaU.  or  both. 

Now.  what  angered  the  minister  to  appar- 
ently what  I  had  said  on  a  visit  to  Australia, 
where  I  bad  an  Interview  with  a  person  who 
bad  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  what  to 
happening  in  South  Africa.  Among  other 
things,  we  talked  about  the  unrest  of  the 
last  three  numths.  We  talked  about  the 
campaign  of  the  United  Democratic  Front 
[X7DF]  and  other  organisations  to  get 
people  to  stay  away  from  the  poUs  (during 
the  election  of  parliaments  for  Indians  and 
people  of  mixed  race].  We  talked  about  the 
success  of  all  of  that  and  about  the  meaning 
of  what  we  were  seeing  in  South  Africa. 

"What  does  it  mean."  he  asked  me.  "when 
7.000  troops  are  asked  to  go  into,  or  ordered 
to  go  into,  the  [black]  townships?"  And  I 
said  that  that  means  we  have  an  undeclared 
state  of  dvil  war.  I  thought  it  was  clear  and 
honest,  and  I  thought  I  was  simply  saving 
what  I  saw  was  the  truth.  The  minister  to 
upset  about  that. 

He  to  even  more  upset  because  I  talked 
about  the  role  of  the  military  and  of  the 
South  African  Defense  Force.  I  said  that  we 
know  they  are  committing  unbelievable 
atrocities  In  the  townships.  I  mentioned 
only  one  example  of  that:  the  example  of 
the  little  boy  who  was  shot  in  both  legs  by  a 
policeman.  That  was  told  to  us  by  the 
people  we  visited  as  a  delegation  of  the 
South  African  CouncU  of  Churches  [8ACC] 
in  Sebokeng  in  September. 


Now  I  do  not  Imow  whether  the  minister 
knows  what  an  atrocity  is.  I  have  looked  it 
up.  It  is.  it  says,  a  repellent  deed,  an  inhu- 
man act,  something  that  offends  orderly 
human  decency.  An  act  that  to  Inexcusable 
and  ought  not  to  be  defended.  Now  when  I 
hear,  or  when  I  read  of  a  little  boy  of  3 
years  old.  who  was  playing  in  the  yard  with 
hto  friends  and  was  shot  dead  by  the  police 
while  he  was  playing,  then  I  think  that  that 
to  an  atrocity.  And  if  it  to  true.  I  wiU  say  it. 

When  I  hear  that  UtUe  Thabo  Sibeko- 
who  was  6  years  old— was  sitting  on  the 
front  stoop  of  hto  home  playing  with  other 
children  and  got  shot,  so  that  he  actually 
died  as  he  went  into  the  home  crying  for  hto 
mother,  I  ask  myself  what  kind  of  threat 
could  he  have  been  to  any  policeman?  I 
think  that  that  to  an  unbelievable  atrocity. 
It  should  not  have  happened. 

If  the  mlntoter  does  not  know  that,  then 
he  must  go  into  these  townships  and  speak 
to  those  people.  Or  If  he  does  not  know  it,  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  say  then  may  the  day 
come  that  he  will  experience  and  know 
what  it  means.  And  he  will  never  again  say 
that  thto  to  not  an  atrocity. 

It  to  very  clear  that  either  he  does  not 
know  or  he  does  not  want  to  know  what  hto 
police  are  doing  in  the  townships.  And  if  he 
does  not  know  and  if  he  does  not  want  to 
know,  he  should  not  be  the  minister,  he 
should  not  be  in  the  govenunent.  And  in 
fact,  not  only  should  be  not  he  the  minister, 
the  government  should  not  be  government 
ataU. 

I  wonder  what  one  expects  when  you  let 
the  police  and  the  army  move  into  the  town- 
ships and  then  you  order  a  blackout  of  all 
news.  The  press  to  not  allowed  to  go  In 
there,  the  press  to  not  allowed  to  monitor 
the  situation,  to  come  and  report  what  they 
see  and  what  they  have  experienced.  What 
do  you  think  will  happen  when  there  to  no 
possibility  for  public  scrutiny  on  what  the 
police  and  the  military  are  doing  in  the 
townships? 

For  when  you  move  against  defenseless 
people,  and  you  move  In  with  full  military 
preparedness,  armed  to  the  teeth,  what  do 
you  think  to  going  to  happen  when  you  let 
these  people  loose  on  defenseless  civilians 
and  on  children?  When  the  thing  that  they 
have  been  trained  for  in  the  army— the  only 
thing  that  they  have  been  trained  for  In  the 
army— to  to  kill  as  efficiently  as  possible? 

Tou  know,  we  don't  think  about  that.  But 
when  you  take  a  person  from  civilian  life 
and  remake  him  into  a  soldier,  the  one 
thing  that  we  train  him  for  to  to  kill  effi- 
cimtly.  That  to  what  soldiers  do,  you  know. 
And  when  they  move  into  the  townships 
and  there  to  no  control  or  no  possibility  of 
ctmtrol,  then  of  course  you  must  prepare 
yourself  that  things  will  happen  that  you 
would  not  like  to  happen. 

But  when  they  happen,  you  must  not  try 
to  make  other  people  who  speak  about  it 
out  to  be  liars  and  slanderers  of  the  coun- 
try. Tou  must  rather  try  to  find  out  wheth- 
er it  to  true.  Thto  the  minister  has  not  been 
willing  to  do.  I  think  that  that  to  wrong. 

I  think  that  the  South  African  public  and 
our  people  have  a  right  to  know  what  to 
happening  in  the  townships.  Tou  cannot  say 
that  because  8ABC-TV  does  not  show  it.  it 
does  not  happen.  Tou  cannot  say  that  be- 
cause the  press  to  prohibited  from  publish- 
ing everything,  it  does  not  happen. 

I  have  said  so  before,  and  I  will  say  It 
again.  The  whole  world  saw,  on  their  televi- 
sion screens,  how  South  African  policemen 
beat  men  and  women  and  children  who  had 
done  nothing.  They  saw  what  happened  on 


August  27  in  Lenasla.  and  in  other  town- 
ships. They  saw  since  then  what  has  hap- 
pened, especially  during  the  first  months  of 
the  unrest  in  the  townships  in  the  Vaal  Tri- 
angle and  on  the  East  Rand. 

Now  thto  Oovemment  has  made  laws 
which  make  It  well-nigh  impossible  for  the 
press  to  report  these  things.  They  made 
laws  which  protect  the  military,  which  pro-' 
tect  the  police,  like  thto  act.  numbered  27. 
They  have  indenmlty  laws,  so  that  it  to 
almost  impossible  for  us.  as  ordinary  people, 
to  get  to  the  truth  and  to  say.  "Thto  to  actu- 
ally what  happened."  There  to  an  aU-pervad- 
ing  atmosphere  of  violence  and  of  threats 
and  of  intimidation,  so  that  even  these 
people  who  have  suffered  under  the  vio- 
lence of  the  police  sometimes  are  too  afraid 
to  come  out  and  testify  to  it. 

Apartheid  to  a  violent  syst«n.  We  have 
said  so  often  before.  It  to  a  system  that  can 
only  be  maintained  by  ongoing  violence,  by 
wanton  violence.  It  to  a  system  that  would 
not  survive  for  one  single  moment  If  there 
were  no  police  force,  or  if  there  were  no 
army,  or  if  there  were  no  violent  reaction 
from  the  government  every  single  time  the 
people  protest 

In  every  police  state,  the  police  and  the 
army  are  ixtt  really  Instruments  at  the  serv- 
ice of  all  of  the  people,  but  they  become  in- 
struments of  the  most  vicious  kind  of  op- 
pression to  maintain  the  position  of  power 
of  those  who  see  themselves  as  the  powerful 
group.  And  thto  police  state  to  no  exception. 
Thto  to  what  we  have  seen  over  the  last 
three  months.  ^ 

Again  when  we  read  these  things  that 
have  happened  to  our  people,  and  when  you 
read  what  happens  to  people  like  little 
Thabo  Sibeko.  the  question  for  me  to  not 
only  what  kind  of  mentality  does  that  po- 
liceman have,  but  the  Question  to  ultimately 
and  finally.  "What  kind  of  climate  has  been 
created  in  a  country  where  such  a  thing  to 
actually  possible,  where  a  policeman  can  do 
it  and  get  away  with  it?"  That  to  the  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  ask. 

So  the  revonsibility  for  the  violence  that 
we  have  to  live  with  every  day.  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  violence  that  to  systemic,  both 
enter  the  system  of  apartheid.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  impossibility  of  people  to 
really  work  for  peace  without  getting  a 
threat  of  death,  that  responsibility  I  lay 
squarely  at  the  door  of  the  South  African 
govenunent.  They  are  responsible:  and  they 
must  be  told  thto.  And  I  will  teU  them  as 
long  as  Ood  gives  me  breath  in  my  body. 

I  recognise  that  it  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  minister  to  protect  hto  police  force,  but 
I  must  also  say  that  it  to  my  responsibility 
to  protect  my  people.  I  will  not  allow  these 
things  to  happen.  And  I  know  about  them.  I 
am  being  told  about  them  by  the  very  moth- 
ers and  fathers  who  have  seen  their  chil- 
dren die  and  kept  quiet  about  it.  If  I  hear  it, 
the  world  will  know  It  as  long  as  I  can  speak. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  it  to  your  re- 
spondbillty  as  well.  The  responsibility  to 
defend  those  who  are  defenseless,  to  speak 
for  those  who  are  voiceless,  to  make  sure 
that  the  world  understands  what  to  happen- 
ing, and  to  make  sure  that  we  in  thto  coun- 
try are  aware  of  what  to  happening  to  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  one  or  two  people. 
It  to  our  Joint  responsibility.  The  minister, 
because  I  have  done  this,  has  called  me  a 
liar  and  a  slanderer.  He  must  take  responsi- 
bility for  those  words. 

I  have  in  my  possession  affidavits,  and  I 
will  read  simply  a  few  examples  of  what  has 
happened  to  people  during  the  last  few 
months  since  the  police  and  the  military  in- 


vaded the  townships,  and  sinoe  we  have  had 
thto  unrest.,  There  was  a  little  boy  called 
Walter  Pule  IfakhaU.  a  aduwiboy  aged  14 
from  Naledll  Soweto.  He  went  to  the  ^op  to 
buy  a  loaf  ot  bread,  was  hit  by  birdsbot.  and 
found  dead.  I 

In  Katlebtog.  three  children,  one  of  them 
mentally  reUrded.  were  allegedly  assaulted 
by  police  o*  the  13th  of  September  19S4. 
The  police  fired  tear  gas  smoke  Into  the 
house  and  ifalked  in.  asking  where  the  chil- 
dren were.  JipA  when  they  foimd  them,  they 
started  to  kick  and  hit  them  all  over  their 
bodies.  This  happened  to  children.  Thto  to 
taken  fromia  SACC  affidavit.  Who  to  the 
liar.  Mr.  Le  Orange? 

On  FTidayL  September  28.  the  horrendous 
example  of  ihe  young  boy  who  was  diot  in 
the  police  v^n  by  the  policeman.  Hto  name  to 
Jacob  Bloleltke. 

On  August  IS  sn  unnamed  boy.  who  called 
himself  A3i  aged  16.  was  on  the  roof  of  hto 
house  in  Wbtville  BouMii.  with  two  other 
people,  doin^  repairs.  Thoe  were  no  appar- 
ent dlsturb«ices  in  the  area  at  that  time. 
Then  the  police  came  through  ■hnntjny  tear 
gas  cylinder!.  Some  people  ran  out  from  the 
streets  into  A3.'8  house  for  shelter.  The 
other  two  men  on  the  roof  fled,  but  he  lay 
down  on  the  roof.  A  policeman  mounted  the 
ladder  to  the  roof,  came  up  to  blm.  and  dis- 
charged a  t^  gas  cylinder  into  hto  face.  He 
has  lost  hto  |eft  eye  as  a  result 

If  thto  to  «ot  an  atrocity,  what  is?  And  If 
the  minlster!does  not  know  it  be  must  make 
it  hto  busineto  to  know  it 

Nicholas  Mldulwa.  10  years  old.  was  sent 
out  by  hto  f^er  one  evenli«  to  fetch  fire- 
wood. The  akea  was  so  quiet  tbat  hto  fattier 
actually  tholight  that  thto  was  safe  to  do.  A 
combi  [statibn  wagon]  came  by:  a  shot  was 
fired.  The  father  ran  out  and  found  hto  boy 
hit  on  the  Ifcft  side  of  bta  forehead  with  a 
rubber  bullet  The  police  came  and  told  him 
to  keep  the  jmatter  quiet  He  refused,  went 
to  the  Uwy^  and  signed  an  affidavit  He 
even  gave  the  registration  number  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Elsie  Nana.  19  years  old.  was  arrested 
while  attending  a  prayer  vigiL  She  was  ss- 
saulted  on  tbe  third  of  October,  was  Udd  to 
write  a  statement  and  give  details  about 
whatever  she  knew  about  the  activities  of 
other  people.  She  was  two  numtbs  preg- 
nant When  she  told  them  thto  during  the 
assault  she  was  kteked  and  hit  with  a 
rubber  baton  repeatedly  on  her  stomach. 

All  of  thto;  the  mlnistier  can  ask  from  the 
people  who  ftave  made  these  affidavits.  All  I 
want  to  ask  film  is.  "Who  to  the  liar?  Who  to 
the  slandered?  Who  to  the  one  who  to  trying 
to  cover  up  deeds  like  this?" 

As  long  af  these  things  happen,  and  as 
long  as  we  bear  about  it  it  wHl  be  our  re- 
sponsibility to  testify  against  the  evQ  that  to 
gripping  thto  country.  We  will  not  refuse. 
We  wai  not  itop  doing  this. 

We  wm  refuse  to  be  taittanidated.  It  seems 
to  me  that  ihe  South  AfHcan  government 
tlUnks  that  these  tUngs  that  happen,  these 
atrodties-yte.  atrodtiea.  Mr.  Mtaiister-will 
stop  us  froBi  demanding  our  freedom.  But 
the  South  African  government  must  leam 
that  the  tone  that  they  can  avert  a 
change— a  fundamental  change  In  South 
Africa— by  merely  reaching  for  a  gun  to 
over.  We  wiH  no  longer  be  sOenoed  by  fear, 
or  by  intlmmatrion.  or  even  by  the  wanton 
killing  of  our  people. 

The  demaids  are  there  and  are  dear  re- 
lease the  poQtical  prisoners;  unban  the  orga- 
nisations; soap  all  these  laws  that  have 
made  South  Africa  a  heD  tot  so  many 
people  to  lite  in:  stop  killing  our  cbUdrai 
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and  our  people  on  the  street  Let  us  partld- 
pate  in  an  open,  democratic  sodety.  Then 
there  will  be  peace  in  thto  country. 

The  state  threatens  to  ban  the  organiza- 
tions, and  they  threaten  to  ban  the  United 
Democratic  Front  It  wiU  be  a  UtUe  difficult 
because.  I  have  often  said,  the  UDF  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa.  They  cannot  ban 
the  people.  The  UDF  embodies  the  dreams 
of  the  people  of  South  Africa,  and  they 
cannot  ban  that  dream.  The  UDF  embodies 
the  aspiration  of  the  people  toward  a  free 
and  just  sodety.  They  cannot  ban  that 

They  can  do  whatever  they  want  but  the 
determination  of  our  people  to  be  free  will 
remain  and  will  become  the  real  reality  that 
even  Mr.  Le  Orange  and  hto  government  will 
have  to  face,  so  it  scans  to  me  that  all  of 
the  threats  that  we  see  will  not  really,  in 
the  end.  help  the  South  African  govern- 
ment 

There  are  threats  sgainst  individuals.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  minister  has  in  mind  for 
me.  I  have  Just  heard  that  I  will  be  charged, 
and  over  the  last  week  the  threats  have 
come  in  more  frequently  than  before. 

Someone  has  called  me  up  and  said  that 
the  system  has  many  ways  to  get  at  you. 
And  they  win  do  that  I  do  not  know  what 
he  means.  I  do  not  understand.  But  it  does 
not  matter  now.  That  to  no  Icmger  the  most 
Important  thing  in  my  life. 

The  most  important  thing  to  what  I  want 
you  to  remember  tonight*  what  we  are 
fighting  for.  what  we  are  struggling  for. 
what  our  people  are  suffering  for.  what  our 
people  are  dying  for.  That  to  wcMthwhile. 
Let  us  not  give  that  up. 

Let  iu  remonber  that  no  threats  and  no 
form  of  totimirtatinn  aiul  no  trick  that  the 
system  can  play  on  any  one  of  us.  indudlng 
myself,  can  bring  us  to  the  point  where  we 
wai  be  silent  where  we  will  accept  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is.  Because  if  we  do  that  we  might 
as  w^  give  up  and  die. 

We  sometimes  die  a  thousand  times  before 
we  die.  Because  when  we  are  afraid,  we  die 
every  day  a  little  bit  We  die  tai  our  human- 
ity, and  we  die  in  our  determination,  and  we 
dte  in  our  self-respect  Let  us  not  come  to 
that  point 

For  me  it  to  dear.  I  have  experienced  in 
thto  last  year  something  within  the  commu- 
nity of  the  UDF  that  will  remain  with  me  as 
long  ss  I  live.  I  have  experienced  support 
and  I  have  experienced  a  determinati<m. 
and  I  have  experienced  a  love  for  freedom 
that  to  a  predous  gift  that  we  have.  We 
must  not  give  that  up.  Thto  to  what  we  have 
to  amtlnue  to  work  for. 

I  have  seen  a  new  South  Africa.  I  have 
seen  a  land,  not  of  aparthdd.  not  of  death, 
not  of  chains,  but  a  land  of  Joy  and  a  land  of 
freedom  and  a  land  of  peace.  Let  us  fight 
for  that  land.  I  have  seen  a  new  land  where 
our  children  will  no  longer  be  bound  down 
by  the  yoke  of  raciam.  Let  us  fight  for  that 
land.  I  have  attsn  a  land  where  our  people 
shall  work  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  Let  us  fight  for  that  land. 

I  have  aeen  a  land  where  families  will  no 
longer  be  broken  up.  and  where  mothers 
and  fathers  will  enjoy  the  love  and  the  re- 
spect of  their  children.  Let  us  fight  for  that 
land.  I  have  seen  a  land  where  the  misery  of 
relocation  to  no  more,  and  where  the  graves 
dug  tat  little  chUdren  who  will  tomorrow  die 
of  hunger  remain  empty.  Let  us  fight  for 
that  land. 

I  have  seen  a  land  where  those  of  us  who 
fight  for  freedom  and  for  justice  and  for  the 
self-respect  of  thto  country  will  no  longer  be 
sent  to  prison,  will  no  longer  be  tortured, 
will  no  longer  be  threatened,  will  no  longer 


be  shot  on  the  streets  of  our  nation,  but  will 
be  rewarded  with  honor  and  with  the  pres- 
ence of  Justice.  Let  us  fight  for  that  land. 
And  I  have  sera  a  land  where  we  together 
will  build  something  that  to  worthwtille. 
that  to  faithful  to  what  we  beUeve. 

Let  us  not  give  that  up.  but  make  tonight 
a  new  dedication  for  that  moment  Because 
I  believe  it  does  not  matter  what  happens 
now.  I  believe  that  the  freedom  that  we 
have  struggled  for  and  the  freedom  that  we 
have  died  for  will  become  a  reality.  Tou  can 
make  it  happen.  Ood  bless  you« 


AID  TO  AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  situation  in  Afghanistan, 
where  Soviet  troops  have  entered  their 
fifth  year  of  murderous  occupation, 
compels  us  to  devote  all  possible  atten- 
tion to  that  beleagured  countiy.  It  is 
not  merely  that  the  Soviets  have  on- 
barked  upon  the  goal  of  subjugating, 
and  eventually,  of  absorbing  Afghani- 
stan into  the  Soviet  empire.  Signifi- 
c^ntly.  they  have  selected  as  the 
means  to  that  end  the  pulverization  of 
Afghan  society;  the  "rubbleization"  of 
an  entire  nation. 

It  is  fashionable  in  the  West  to  de- 
scribe Afghanistan  as  Russia's  Viet- 
nam. Current  estimates  suggest  that 
between  100.000  and  150.000  Soviet 
troops  are  bogged  down  in  that  inhos- 
pitable land.  In  q)ite  of  a  massive  in- 
vestment of  manpower  and  material 
resources,  the  Soviets  have  beoi 
unable  to  conquer  the  country.  The 
Afghan  Army  remains  ineffective  and 
of  questionable  loyalty;  the  political 
cadre  is  equally  unreliable.  Spreading 
her  resources,  bleeding  her  army,  sap- 
ping her  ability  to  maintain  other 
worldwide  commitments,  it  is  contend- 
ed. Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghani- 
stan is  a  certainty,  not  soon  perhaps, 
but  a  certainty. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  dispel  once  and  for  all  this 
notion  of  a  parallel  between  Afghani- 
stan and  Vietnam.  Such  illusiinis  will 
only  blind  us  to  the  gravity  of  the 
threat  which  faces  us  in  Afghanistan 
and  can  only  discourage  our  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  Afghan  people  to  the 
degree  actually  necessary.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  scenarios. 

On  one  level,  the  Soviets  have  taken 
a  lesson  from  the  American  experience 
in  Vietnam.  The  Russians  understand 
that  a  critical  factor  in  their  ability  to 
continue  with  a  reign  of  terror  in  Af- 
ghanistan is  the  degree  to  which 
public  opinion  is  aware— or  unaware— 
of  the  atrocities  being  oonmiltted 
there  by  Soviet  troops.  In  this  the  So- 
viets have  been  quite  sucoessf  uL  The 
Soviet  press,  as  we  know,  is  all  but  a 
joke:  meanwhile.  Journalists  from  the 
international  press  have  been  warned 
that  they  will  be  shot  on  sight  if  found 
in  Afghanistan.  Deprived  of  film  foot- 
age, the  resistance  in  Afghanistan  has 
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been  all  but  Ignored  of  late  by  the 
electronic  media. 

On  another  level,  the  Soviet  strategy 
In  Afghanistan  differs  from  our  own 
«.»mp>ign  In  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
timeframe  envisioned  before  victory  is 
achieved.  Whereas  we  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  prolonged  military  involve- 
ments and  tend  to  Judge  engagements 
in  terms  of  a  "quick  victory."  the  Rus- 
siaiM  take  a  l<»ig-range  view  of  history, 
■wrsriTiff  their  involvement  in  Afghan- 
istan in  terms  of  20.  30.  40.  even  SO 
years.  "Ttane  changes  everything."  one 
official  noted,  "in  another  10  or  20 
years,  the  new  generation  of  Afghans 
wUl  view  our  presence  differently." 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  Soviet 
strategy  in  Afghanistan  is  not  pacifica- 
tion, nor  merely  subjugatitm:  it  Is,  to 
quote  Ambassador  Klrkpatrlck.  "the 
complete  transformation  of  Afghan  so- 
ciety and  politics."  and  to  that  end, 
"they  have  alrouly  made  substantial 
progress."  On  the  one  hand,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  resorted  to  a  military  strategy 
which  the  scholar  Louis  Dupree  has 
termed  "migratory  genocide"  and 
"rubbleinUon"-e88entiaUy  the  de- 
population of  Afghanistan  through 
mass  murder  and  the  forced  exodus  of 
over  one-quarter  of  the  Afghan  people 
to  Pakistan  and  Iran. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  have 
embarked  on  a  long-term  program  to 
develop  a  cadre  of  loyal  quislings 
among  the  next  generation  of  Af- 
ghans. The  Soviet  strategy  here  Is  to 
destroy  the  schools  in  Afghanistan 
and  to  remove  the  youth.  8-  and  9- 
year-olds.  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
Marxist  "education."  When  these 
properly  educated  Afghan  youngsters 
come  of  age.  they  wUl  be  capable  of 
staffing  such  positions  in  Afghanistan 
as  the  Soviets  find  it  convenient  or 
necessary  to  fill  with  Indigenous  help. 
Indeed,  in  a  country  where  the  educa- 
tional infrastructure  will  have  been 
decimated,  these  Soviet-trained  quis- 
lings will  be  the  only  Afghans  capable 
of  overseeing  the  population. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  for  this  reason 
that,  when  confronted  with  the  Sovi- 
ets' stnUtegy  of  victory  through  the 
long-range  transformation  of  Afghan 
society,  we  must  consider  the  many 
different  ways  in  which  assistance 
may  be  rendered  to  the  Afghan 
people.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  15  contained  a  very  informative 
piece  by  Susan  Garment  on  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy in  Aghanistan.  Entitled 
"Fighting  Culture  Wars  in  Afghani- 
stan." the  article  details  the  work 
which  this  relatively  young  organiza- 
tion has  undertaken  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  democratic  ideas  and  principles 
around  the  world.  In  Afghanistan, 
funds  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  have  been  used  to  write 
and  distribute  textbooks,  train  teach- 
ers and  open  schools  in  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  freedom  fighters.  This 
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educational  assistance  Is  particularly 
Important  if  the  next  generation  of 
Afghans  is  to  ward  off  the  tyranny  of 
Soviet-educated  administrators  and 
overseers.  Additionally,  the  endow- 
ment has  supplied  the  freedom  fight- 
ers with  portable  video  cameras,  so 
that  the  reality  of  Soviet  terror  in  Af- 
ghanistan can  be  recorded  and  dis- 
played before  the  world. 

F^Md,  medicine,  and  the  wherewithal 
to  defend  themselves  are  all  necessary 
components  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  Afghan 
people.  The  maintenance  of  an  indige- 
nous educational  community  Is  equally 
Important  and  deserves  our  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Ms.  Gar- 
ment's   article    be    printed    in    the 

RiCOBD. 

The  article  follows: 

PiosTiiro  CuLTUu  Wass  di  AraumsTAM 

(By  Suaanne  Oannent) 
There  U  nothing  like  the  thought  of 
hM-iging  to  concentrate  the  mind,  and  noth- 
ing like  a  crIsiB  to  ihow  what  an  organisa- 
tion is  or  la  not  good  for.  Thla  week  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  a  private 
but  government-funded  group  recently  es- 
tabUahed  to  aupport  the  growth  of  democra- 
cy throughout  the  world,  went  before  a 
Houae  auboonmilttee  for  iU  annual  appro- 
prlationa  hearing.  Star  of  the  occasion  waa 
Republican  Rep.  Hank  Brown  of  Colorado, 
who  accused  the  Endowment  of  waatlng  tax- 
payera'  money  on  things  the  rest  of  the  VA. 
government  waa  already  doing.  Clearly. 
Rep.  Brown  waa  not  taking  hla  bearinga 
from  the  question  of  how  to  Improve  Ameri- 
can performance  in  a  crlala  of  democracy 
Uke  the  current  Soviet  war  against  Af  ghani- 
atan. 

In  the  good  old  post-World  War  II  daya. 
the  VS.  gave  a  certain  amount  of  covert  aid 
to  political  and  cultural  Instltutkma  that 
promoted  democratic  American-atyle  Ideaa 
in  varioua  countries.  During  the  Vietnam 
War.  the  belief  apread  among  our  opinion 
leadera  that  we  ahould  not  atlck  our  aelf-ln- 
terested  noses  Into  other  natlona'  aacredly 
Indlgenoua  affalra  in  this  way.  The  official 
VA.  aid  ahriveled.  and  few  private  American 
organlaatlona  were  willing  or  able  to  fill  the 
breach. 

But  not  everyone  In  American  poUtIca 
looked  upon  thla  purificatlcm  aa  a  good 
thing.  Thua  it  came  to  paaa  that  Ronald 
Resgan.  In  a  IMS  apeech  to  the  Britlah  Par- 
liament, propoaed  a  new  unit  to  take  up  the 
Job  of  watching  out  for  the  health  of  demo- 
cratic Ideaa.  The  apeech  turned  into  an  orga- 
nisation that  waa  finally  declared  official  by 
Coogreaa  In  November  IMS. 

At  the  beginning  the  project  looked  Uke  a 
aure  loaer.  It  oouldnt  be  aecret  anymore,  of 
courae.  The  projecta  the  Endowment  dealt 
with  would  be  Initiated  and  carried  out  by 
private  organisatlona.  ao  the  government 
would  not  dirty  Ita  handa  with  operational 
detalla.  The  board  would  give  voice  to  the 
whole  howUng  range  of  American  polltica— 
bualneaa  and  labor.  Republlcana  and  Demo- 
crats, hawka  and  dovea.  Surely  the  organlsa- 
tlon'a  policies  would  emerge  aa  pioua  platl- 
tudea.  proclaiming  impartial  dlaguat  with 
hostile  dlctatora  on  the  left  and  friendly  dlc- 
tatora  on  the  right. 

It  ia  aomethlng  of  a  miracle  that  Endow- 
ment Prealdent  Carl  Oerahman  waa  able  to 
keep  thla  bunch  on  apeaklng  terma  long 
enough  to  apend  any  of  that  money  Rep. 


Brown  la  ao  worried  about.  The  labor  move- 
ment la  the  biggest  aingle  force  in  the  En- 
dowment ao  far,  because  at  the  beginning 
only  labor  had  pre-ezlaUng  organlntlona  al- 
ready engaged  In  the  aort  of  work  that  the 
fledgling  Endowment  wanted  to  aupport. 
Therefore,  others  on  the  board.  Democrata 
at  leaat  aa  much  aa  Republlcana.  were 
alwaya  looking  to  take  a  whack  at  the 
unkma.  The  Democratic  Party  haa  been  tua- 
allng  over  which  Ideaa  and  people  ahould 
henceforth  control  It.  ao  people  from  the 
varioua  Democratic  factkma  have  made 
trouble  for  one  another.  JteolpoliM*  fana 
have  not  been  able  to  aee  why  we  truly  need 
a  democratic  think  tank  in  Guatemala. 
whUe  a  certain  aort  of  ideallat  haa  recom- 
mended proJecU  like  UJB.  Soviet  youth  lead- 
erahlp  exchangee  aa  the  route  to  democratic 
nirvana. 

PuBlingly.  though,  the  Endowment  haa 
not  only  aurvlved  but  haa  given  aupport  to  a 
pretty  conalatently  good  Uat  of  projecta. 
Money  haa  gone  to  help  plan  an  interna- 
tional youth  conference  In  Jamaica,  to 
atiengthen  democratically  baaed  coopera- 
tives in  Chile,  to  help  aupport  the  Independ- 
ent newapaper  "La  Prenaa"  In  Nicaragua. 
And.  of  courae.  there  haa  been  money  for 
Afghanistan. 

Conalder  the  Endowment'a  most  recent 
effort  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  AfghaniatazL  Over  the  laat  few  weeka 
expert  witneasea  have  been  testifying  on  the 
current  altuatlon  to  the  Congreaaional  Taak 
JfoTOt  on  Afghanistan  Prom  them  we  get  a 
conalstent  Idea  of  what  the  Af^iana  need 
now.  They  need  effective  arma.  They  need 
food  In  the  face  of  the  SovleU'  deUberate 
deatructlon  of  agriculture.  They  aay  they 
mlao  urgently  need  education,  both  within 
the  country  and  outaide  it.  Thla  requeat 
would  not  naturally  go  to  the  Uv  of  a  VS. 
policy  maker'a  Uat  But  the  Afghana  know 
that  the  Soviets  aim  to  pacify  the  country 
In  the  long  run  by  auch  devices  aa  destroy- 
ing the  achoola  and  taking  the  young  chQ- 
dren  away  for  Mandat  education  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  tactlca  may  not  bear 
fruit  next  month  but  could  destroy  the  cul- 
ture of  Afi^ian  independence  in  the  genera- 
tion to  come. 

The  Endowment  haa  Just  awarded  an  edu- 
cation grant  to  American  Prienda  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  money  will  go  to  writing,  re- 
printing, and  dlatributlng  textbooka  in  areaa 
oontroUed  by  freedom  fightera;  to  training 
Afghan  teachera  and  aending  them  home  to 
reopen  achoola,  and  to  give  Afghana  porta- 
ble video  cameraa— plua  training— ao  they 
can  bear  witneaa  to  the  Invasion'a  impact. 
Tea,  thla  la  a  amall  effort  compared  with  a 
nice  buitch  of  mlasUe  launc'^ers.  But  thero  la 
no  doubt  that  the  state  of  the  apirit  inside 
Afghanistan  and  the  atate  of  opinion  abroad 
can  be  changed  ao  aa  to  affect  Soviet  calcu- 
latlona  of  what  thla  war  ia  worth  to  them. 
Two  daya  ago  the  United  Natlona  Human 
Righta  Commlaalon  In  Geneva  lasued  ita 
atrongeat  resolution  yet  on  Afghanlatan, 
condemning  Soviet  torture,  bombing  of  dvU- 
Isna  and  destruction  of  agriculture.  The 
vote  f oUowed  a  report  last  week  from  within 
the  UJf.  bureaucracy  accualng  the  Sovieta 
of  torture  and  chemical  warfare.  Such  VJH. 
actiona  would  have  been  unthinkable  a 
decade  ago.  The  amall  new  Endowment  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  give  ua  a  few  banga  for 
our  bucka.  Would  that  more  publicly  funded 
agendea  could  give  auch  a  clearly  satisfying 
account  of  themselves.* 
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IMFOR'TATION  OF  FI8HINO 
I     TACKLE 

•  Mr.  HOlijNOS.  Mr.  President,  one 
industry  affected  by  U.S.  concessions 
to  our  trading  partners  is  the  fislilng 
tackle  induAry. 

While  duties  on  fishing  tackle  im- 
ported to  the  United  States  have  been 
reduced,  thousands  of  American  Jobs 
have  been  lost  to  offshore  production. 
Today,  most  fishing  tadde  Is  produced 
abroad,  wh^  the  standard  of  living  is 
much  lower;  and  Government  subsidies 
are  available.  The  result  is  that  in 
1980.  imports  of  fishing  rods  were 
valued  at  almost  $27  million.  In  1984. 
Imports  had  risen  to  over  $60  million— 
an  Increase;  of  124  percent  in  Just  4 
years. 

One  of  thfe  few  surviving  U.S.  manu- 
facturers Is  the  Shakespeare  Co., 
which  accounts  for  800  Jobs  in  my 
home  Stat^  of  South  Carolina.  In 
order  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Shakespeare  has  had  to 
invest  in  research  and  development  to 
Improve  th«ir  fishing  rods.  They  have 
also  Invested  in  equiinnent  to  modern- 
ise their  manufacturing  and  to  imple- 
ment their  kmovative  de^ii^is. 

Further,  ya  order  to  convince  the 
American  consumer  to  buy  American 
products,  ^Shakespeare  is  offering  a 
$50  U.S.  saKrings  bond  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Its  newest  line  of  fishing  rods, 
caUed  the  Mberty  fishing  rod.  With 
the  sale  of  each  of  these  innovative 
rods,  Shakespeare  is  making  a  dona- 
tion to  restore  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I 
commend  the  Shakespeare  Co.  for  the 
efforts  it  has  made  and  omtinues  to 
make  to  co^npete  with  f<H«icD  manu- 
facturers.   I 

Uke  many  other  industries  in  Amer- 
ica, this  ond  Is  modem  and  fully  capa- 
ble of  competing.  The  problem  Is  Gov- 
ernment not  competing.  While  other 
nations  mobilize  for  the  global  eco- 
nomic cont^,  we  sit  up  In  the  stands 
caterwauling  about  "free  trade,  free 
trade,  protectionism,  protectionism." 
as  if  those  «rords  had  any  relevance  to 
the  preseiit  economic  nmipetltion. 
Unless  our  Government  wakes  up  and 
gets  In  the  game  with  a  trade  policy 
demanding  reciprocity  from  our  trad- 
ing partner^  this  Nation  wUl  go  the 
way  of  Entfand.  And  the  commenda- 
ble efforts  of  all  our  companies  to  pre- 
pare for  Ui«  competition  will  count  for 
naught  bemuse  of  a  government 
which  refutes  to  enforce  our  trade 
laws  and  refuses  to  Join  the  fray.  Let 
us  wake  up  before  it  Is  too  late.« 


PREVENTION  OF  NUCLEAR 
EXCHANGES 
•  Mr.  LUdAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  ol  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Adiiilnlstration.  Mr.  Bradley 
Patterson,  has  written  forcefully  on 
the  need  f  o^  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  adopt  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  inadvertent  nuclear 


exchanges  through  a  strengthening  of 
institutions,  processes,  and  crisis  man- 
agement practices  in  both  countries. 

I  ask  that  his  memorandum  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRD  In  f  uU. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

AMXaiCAII  SOCIRT  FOB  POB- 

Lic  AnmnsnuTioH. 
Watitington,  DC,  Februarti  Z7, 1985. 
Memorandum  for 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger. 
Foreign  Mlniater  Gromyko. 
Defense  Mlniater  Sokolov. 


Inadvertent  nuclear  war  between  the  VJB. 
and  the  VSJSJl.  would  be  the  most 
unforgivably  tragic  occurrence  in  worid  hia- 
tory. 

Such  a  tragedy,  however,  may  now  be  a 
danger  aa  likely  or  even  more  likely  than 
pre-planned  aggreaalon. 

Aa  "The  Guna  of  Auguat"  demonstratea, 
the  world  atumUed  into  war  in  1914. 
Through  rationality  and  through  adroit,  al- 
tbou^  ad  hoc  diplomacy,  the  UJ3.  and  the 
UASJl.  avoided  war  In  the  criaea  of  1M3 
andl0T3. 

Public  admlniatratlcm  ia  the  art  of  govern- 
ing. Inadvertent  nuclear  war  would  be  the 
ultimate  faflure  of  that  art. 

We,  the  17,0M  monbera  of  the  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration,  now  be- 
lieve it  ia  our  profeaalonal  duty  to  urge  the 
gDvemmenta  of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  U&SJl. 
to  focus  the  arts  and  akIUa  of  professional 
public  administration  on  one  of  their  most 
urgent  taakK  strengthening  Inatltutiona  and 
procesaea  through  which  Inadvertoit  nucle- 
ar war  can  be  avoided.  Ad  hoc  procedures, 
Immoviaed  at  the  eleventh  hour,  are  no 
longer  auffident. 

Ptom  what  we  know  about  national  aecuri- 
ty  crises  over  the  laat  forty  yean,  each  waa 
eharaeteriaed— <m  both  aides— by  inadequate 
information,  poor  InternattotuU  communica- 
tions, ahortneaa  of  time,  a  lack  of  pre-ar- 
ranged procedures  and  demands  to  "do 
aomethlng"  even  as  options  were  constrict- 
ing. The  result:  aeat-of-tbe  pants  lQU>rovi8a- 
tiona  which,  luddly,  let  us  aU  muddle 
through. 

In  a  time  when  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  at  the  ready  (some,  likely  In 
the  future.  In  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
offielala  or  pemidoua  terrorists)  the  leaders 
of  the  VJB.  and  the  U.S.SJt.  owe  their  peo- 
ples—owe the  world— more  than  continuing 
to  rely  on  luck. 

Our  two  natlona  now  need  to  have  In  place 
the  most  aophisticated  poUtico-mUltary 
public  administration  crisis  managemmt 
praetioea. 

We  in  ASPA  being  what  we  are,  have  a 
duty  to  call  up<m  the  UJB.  and  the  U.S.SJI. 
leaders  to  build  up  these  practicea  at  cmce. 

A  beginning  haa  bem  made:  the  "Hotline" 
and  Ita  upgrading,  the  Nuclear  Acddenta 
Ftcfventlon  Agreement  of  1972,  the  Ind- 
denta  At  Sea  Agreement  of  1972,  the  Pre- 
ventirai  of  War  Agreement  of  1973  and  the 
C(mfldenoe-Building  Measures  Agreement 
incmporated  in  the  Helsinki  Accord  of  1975. 

In  hla  United  Nations  speech  last  Septem- 
ber 23,  President  Reagan  said:  "I  am  com- 
mitted to  redoubling  our  negotiating  efforts 
to  achieve  real  results:  .  .  .  concrete  practi- 
cal meaaurH  to  enhance  mutual  confidence, 
to  reduce  the  riak  of  war". 

In  ICoscow,  General  Secretary  Chemenko, 
in  a  9eech  March  2,  1984,  caUed  for 
"norms"  In  VJS.-VJBJBJt.  relatlcms  and  spe- 
cifically, ahould  danger  of  nuclear  oonfUct 
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'to  hold  co^iaultatlona  without  dday 
In  order  to  prevent  a  nuclear  conflagration." 

We  in  ASPA  are  therefore  convinced  that 
the  VS.  and  the  U.8Ail.  have  no  i 
ment  about  the  importance  of  taking  i 
urea  to  avoid  Inadvertent  nuclear 
Unlike  pertums  other  matters  on  the  Mardi 
arma  control  agendaa,  thla  la  an  area  where 
the  practical  objectlvea  of  both  natlona  con- 
verge. 

Here  in  America,  in  the  Ninety-Eighth 
Congieaa,  the  U.S.  Senate  paaaed  S.  Rea.  329 
calling  for  V&-VSJSJL  agreement  on  addi- 
tional confidence-building  measures  and  for 
the  eatabliahment  of  nuclear  riak  reduction 
centera  In  both  natlona,  the  latter  ataffed  by 
U.S.  and  U^JSJt.  profesaionalB  akllled  In 
military  and  diplomatic  aff aira. 

From  President-  Reagan,  from  the  Senate 
spcmson  of  S.  Res.  329.  snd  from  the  Nucle- 
ar Negotlatltm  Project  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  (in  Its  report  to  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment entitled:  "Beyond  the  Hotline:  Con- 
trolling a  Nuclear  Crisis)"  There  now  bave 
come  a  series  of  specific,  constructive  pro- 
posals for  using  the  akUla  of  puUic  admtails- 
tration  to  build  Informal  but  effective  war- 
avoidance  machinery.  Ambaaaador  Goodby. 
the  U.S.  negotiating  team  at  Geneva  and 
the  U.S.8JI.  ddegationa  aa  weQ  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  these  proposala  and  with  ttie  im- 
portance of  reaching  both  multilateral  and 
bilateral  acoorda. 

The  American  Society  for  PuUic  Adminis- 
tration urges  the  VS.  Secretaries  of  State 
aiul  Defense,  and  also  urges  the  UjSJSJL 
Foreign  and  Defense  MIniatera  to  have 
these  iHoposala  put  on  the  tatde  at  Geneva 
or  in  a  supplementary  bilateral  forum  and 
to  institutionallae  the  Inherent  UjB.- 
UJSJSJt.  amcurTence  in  thla  area  by  react- 
ing agreement  on  most  If  not  aU  of  them. 
Bbadlxt  H.  PATTBUtm.  Jr.. 

PntUenLm 


PRESERVING  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION: THE  AUTOBIOGRAFHT 
OF  SENATOR  SAM  ERVIN 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
when  Sam  Ervin  retired  from  the 
Senate  over  10  years  ago,  I  ezpreased 
the  hope  that  he  would  continue  to 
speak  out  and  write  on  l)ehalf  of  the 
causes  he  eqioused  during  his  long 
and  distinguished  career.  This.  him>i- 
ly.  he  has  done,  and  recently  his  third 
book.  "Preserving  the  Constitution: 
The  Autobiography  of  Senator  Sam 
Ervin."  appeared.  It  Is  a  book  filled 
with  wit  and  Wisdom,  driven  by  an 
abiding  faith  In  the  values  and  tradi- 
tions which  built  this  land  and  found- 
ed four  square  on  Sam  Ervin's  rever- 
ence for  the  instrument  of  our  democ- 
racy, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  this  book  to  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  and  Indeed 
to  all  the  citizens  of  this  R^ubllc. 
Sam  Ervin  lived  through  some  of  the 
most  profound  years  of  our  coimtry's 
existence.  He  not  only  lived  history- 
he,  far  more  than  most,  helped  to 
make  history. 

As  a  decorated  soldier  In  World  War 
I,  as  a  practicing  attorney,  as  scholar 
of  the  law  and  of  history,  as  State  leg- 
islator,  as  North   Carolina  Simreme 
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Court  Justice  and  as  U^.  Senator, 
Sam  Ervin  dedicated  his  brilliant  mind 
and  his  every  effort  toward  leaving  his 
country  an  even  better  place  than  he 
found  it  The  tough  ones  had  a  habit 
of  coming  his  way.  Immediately  recog- 
nised as  a  man  of  unflinching  integrity 
when  he  arrived  in  the  Senate,  he  was 
involved  in  the  sensitive  hearings  con- 
cerning Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  of 
Wisconsin.  Twenty  years  later  we 
turned  to  him  for  the  even  more  trau- 
matic Watergate  hearings  and  he  pre- 
sided over  those  hearings  with  sagaci- 
ty and  Judgment  and  tremendous 
common  sense.  Legislatively,  his  was  a 
formative  influence  on  much  of  the 
landmark  criminal  Justice  legislation 
of  the  era.  The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 

1964.  the  Law  Enforcement   Act   of 

1965.  the  Ban  Reform  Act  of  1966,  the 
Nattotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 

1966.  the  Ifilitary  Justice  Act  of  1968. 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  the  BiU  of 
Rights  for  American  Indians— this  is 
only  a  partial  catalog  of  initiatives 
Sam  Ervin  fought  successfully  for  over 
the  years.  The  causes  which  he  cham- 
pioned then  motivate  him  still,  and  his 
reverence  for  our  democratic  system  of 
government  is  still  the  guiding  light  of 
hispoUUcs. 

The  grace  and  native  wit  for  which 
Sam  Ervin  was  so  famous  in  the 
Senate  serve  him  still  today,  and  they 
are  written  on  almost  every  page  of 
this  new  book. 

In  the  State  magazine  published  in 
Raleigh.  NC.  there  appeved  in  Janu- 
ary a  brief  but  excellent  review  of 
"Preserving  the  Constitution:  The 
Autoblogrvhy  of  Senator  Sam 
Ervin."  The  review  was  written  by  T. 
Harry  Oatton.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  in- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Before  I  end.  let  me  repeat  the  hope 
I  expressed  10  years  ago.  Mr.  Sam. 
keep  writing,  keep  sharing  with  us 
that  deep  sense  of  history,  that  feel 
for  America,  that  faith  in  the  bedrock 
principles  that  made  you  such  a  distin- 
guished Senator  and  one  of  the  giants 
of  our  time.  Tou  have  added  still  an- 
other laurel  to  what  seems  an  almost 
endless  wreath.  Tour  country  Is  in- 
debted to  you  once  again. 

The  review  follows: 

[rram  the  State  Magasine.  Raleigh.  NC, 

January  1M51 

Pmsbvuw  TBI  CoaiTiTurioir  Ths 

AuionooBAPHT  or  Sdiatob  Sam  Eavn 

(T.  Harry  Oatton) 

This  ia  the  third  of  three  important  books 
that  former  \3&.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr. 
has  authored  alnoe  his  retirement  a  decade 
ago  from  his  kmc  career  as  a  public  servant. 
The  flist  was  The  Whoie  Tntih:  The  Water- 
gate  Ootuviraev-  UMt  year  from  the  If  or- 
ganton  sage  came  Humor  of  a  Country 
Lawyer  that  has  kept  readers  latighlng  over 
the  wide  range  of  vintage  anecdotal  humor. 

Now  comes  Senator  Krvln's  vivid  autobiog- 
raphy, an  encompassing  work  that  he  has 
pursued  for  a  decade  "in  the  hope  that 


sometlilng  I  may  have  said  or  done  may 
prompt  others  to  fight  as  I  have  fought  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  freedoms  It  enshrines." 

This  monumental  worlL.  dedicated  to  his 
beloved  "Miss  Margaret."  Is  an  account  of 
his  heritage  and  memories  of  his  personal 
scraptook.  written  In  his  own  words  and 
classic  style.  Using  quotations  from  his 
friends.  poeU.  the  Bible,  philosophers  and 
other  historical  figures.  Senator  Ervin 
brings  forth  Ills  ideas.  His  enJoyal>le  narra- 
tive reflects  a  deep  Intellect  devoid  of  guile, 
baaed  on  his  love  of  the  law,  dedication  to 
public  service,  and  the  precious  memories  of 
a  useful  life  that  began  over  88  years  ago  In 
Morganton. 

Senator  Ervin  retired  from  his  UJ3.  Senate 
office  In  1974.  During  his  M  years  In  tluit 
body  he  was  at  the  vortex  of  many  signifi- 
cant Issues.  He  served  on  the  Watkliw  Com- 
mittee wliich  prepared  the  report  on  the 
censure  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  He 
wrote  and  led  the  fight  for  the  Bill  of 
Rigbts  for  ipriiaiM.  His  work  as  Chairman  of 
the  Watergate  Committee  placed  the 
modest  gentleman  In  history's  archives  as 
"Senator  Sam"  for  leadership  In  restoring 
confidence  in  the  Constitution. 

Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  has  labeled 
Ervin  "the  last  of  tlie  Founding  Fathers." 
and  his  Senate  coUeagues  called  tilm  "the 
conscience  of  the  Senate." 

When  he  left  the  Senate,  noted  WaslUng- 
ton  editorial  cartoonist  Olb  Crockett  cap- 
tured the  significance  of  Ervin's  love  and  de- 
votion for  the  UJB.  Constitutira.  Depicting  a 
departing  Ervin  from  Ills  office,  the  cartoon 
showed  a  smiling  Ervin  presenting  the  Con- 
stitution to  a  respectful  public,  captioned. 
"Take  care  of  It  and  it  will  take  care  of 
you." 

The  Mictiie  Company  has  done  a  splendid 
public  service  by  publishing  the  Ervin  auto- 
biograpliy.  fully  illustrated,  a  book  widely 
acclaimed  by  his  admirers. 

Tlie  venerable  Ervin  acknowledges  the  pit- 
falls of  writing  an  autobiography.  "Be  that 
as  It  may,"  the  North  Carolina  sUtesman 
says,  "I  lay  to  my  soul  the  flattering  unction 
that  I  have  been  motivated  by  a  higher 
desire.  I  love  the  Constitution  and  the  free- 
doms it  enshrines.  I  love  America,  and  en- 
tertain the  abiding  conviction  that  It  cannot 
endure  as  a  free  Republic  unless  those  en- 
trusted by  its  men  and  women  with  the 
powers  of  government  keep  their  oaths  to 
support  the  Constitution." 

Sam  Ervin  retains  his  mental  brilliance 
and  love  of  good  stories,  although  tils  active 
regimen  lias  been  reduced  somewhat  by  the 
erosion  of  time.  The  Sam  Ervins  are  a  rare 
breed  In  this  day.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  he  oc- 
cupies a  unique  and  revered  place  in  the  an- 
nuals of  this  state  and  nation.* 


After  graduating  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  1963,  Chuck  responded  to 
his  country's  call  for  more  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  following  the  assassination 
of  John  P.  Kennedy.  Prom  1966  to 
1976.  Chuck  worked  in  the  White 
House  supervising  the  protection  of 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon.  He  was 
also  in  charge  of  supervising  protec- 
tion of  Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan 
during  their  Presidential  campaigns. 

In  1984.  Chuck  was  selected  by  the 
Secret  Service  to  serve  in  my  office  as 
a  congressional  fellow  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
He  worked  closely  with  me  on  niuner- 
ous  law  enforcement  concerns  in  my 
SUte. 

In  addition  to  becoming  a  trusted  ad- 
viser. Chuck  has  also  become  a  friend, 
sharing  my  enthusiasm  for  personal 
fitness  and  health.  He  has  been  a  fre- 
quent running  companion  of  mine  in 
Washington  and  back  in  Indiana. 

While  I  will  miss  Chuck's  service  in 
my  office.  I  look  forward  to  his  suc- 
cesses in  his  new  endeavors  with  the 
Pan-American  Oames  and  in  private 
business.* 


CHARLES  W.  ROCHNER 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  special  recognition  today 
of  Inmector  Charles  W.  Rochner.  who 
retired  March  17  after  30  years  of  duty 
in  the  UJB.  Secret  Service. 

A  native  of  Brownstown.  IN.  Chuck 
Joined  my  staff  18  months  ago  as  a 
congressional  fellow  on  leave  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  In- 
stead of  retiiming  to  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. Chuck  decided  to  retire  and  estab- 
lish his  own  business  as  a  security  con- 
sultant. His  first  Job  wiU  be  to  head  se- 
curity for  the  1987  Pan-American 
Games  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 


STERNBERG  FAMILY  HONORED 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  Saturday  evening,  the  Sternberg 
family  of  Baton  Rouge.  LA.  will  be 
presented  with  the  B'nai  B'rith  Inter- 
national Family  Award. 

I  am  gratified  by  this  great  honor  to 
the  Stembergs.  The  award  is  notewor- 
thy for  several  reasons: 

The  Stembergs  are  the  first  Louisi- 
ana fandly  ever  to  receive  this  high 
honor. 

It  is  the  first  such  award  to  be  pre- 
sented to  any  family  in  4  years. 

And  this  award  is  presented  to  a 
family  that  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
stengthen  the  economy  of  Louisiana. 
as  weU  as  to  give  most  generously  of 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
the  reasons  that  B'nai  B'rith  has  cited 
for  Its  selection  of  the  Stembergs: 

The  Sternberg  tradition  of  excellence  was 
brought  to  America  nearly  50  years  ago  by 
Erich  St«iiberg.  He  was  sent  to  these 
shores  not  simply  to  open  a  department 
store  but  to  save  his  family  from  Hitler's  on- 
sUught  He  devoted  himself  to  his  work.  His 
direct  personal  approach,  his  meticulous  at- 
tention to  detail,  his  sheer  diligence  and  en- 
thusiasm fueled  the  suooeas  of  Ooudchaux's 
and  enabled  him  to  rescue  nearly  100  rela- 
tives and  friends  from  Germany.  Commit- 
ment to  family  and  commitment  to  busi- 
ness, this  was  Erich's  legacy.  His  wife  and 
his  children  have  honored  that  legacy  and 
fulfilled  Erich  Sternberg's  dreams— they 
have,  in  fact,  surpassed  them. 

Today  Hans.  Josef.  Insa.  Donna  and  Lea 
are  stiU  running  their  stores  as  Erich  did. 
with  care,  peraerverence  and  attention  to 
detalL  And  even  now.  when  tliat  little  store 
on  main  street  In  Baton  Rouge  has  blos- 
somed into  a  twenty  chain  of  modem  de- 


partment stores.  Ooudchaux's  and  Maison 
Blanche.  Castoraers  stiU  enjoy  the  Stem- 
berg  touch:  I  quality  merchandise,  presented 
with  style  abd  personal  oonoem. 

The  SterMwrgs  have  remained  true  to 
Erich's  deeb  commitment  to  his  people  and 
his  tradition.  They  have  expressed  their 
love  of  Judaism  In  their  homes  and  in  their 
community.  They  have  taken  a  leadership 
role  in  thelt  synagogues,  in  the  Jewish  fed- 
eration and]  in  B'nai  B'rith.  The  Stembergs 
are  among  ihe  founders  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Hlllel  FOundaUon  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  nave  contributed  slgnficantly  to 
the  actlvitlas  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Youth  Or- 
ganisation fei  Baton  Rouge.  The  Sternberg 
family  doMs  its  stores  on  the  Hi^  Holy 
Days  in  denrence  to  the  tradititm  that  has 
bound  this  lamily  together  for  centuries. 

That  eveiinuUating  Bterabtrt  warmth.  It 
Is  the  haltariark  of  this  family.  It  Is  percepti- 
ble in  the  Sierabergs'  generous  commitment 
to  a  vast  aiiay  of  charitaUe.  dvie  and  reli- 
gious organizations.  It  can  lie  seen  in  their 
dedication  to  the  revitaliaatlon  of  Baton 
Rouge  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  evident  in 
their  support  for  B'nai  B'rith  Youth  Serv- 
ices. It  Is  demonstrated  by  their  longstand- 
ing membei«hip  in  B'nai  Brith. 

Like  B'nsI  B'rith.  the  Stembergs  are  a 
family  that!  honors  tradition,  a  family  that 
lives  tiarmobiously  and  gives  of  itaelf  gmer- 
ously.  A  family  to  be  deqdy  respected,  a 
family  truly  to  be  honored. 

Iffr.  Preiident.  as  a  Louisianan  and 
as  an  American.  I  take  pride  in  the  ac- 
compllshnients  of  Mrs.  Lea  Sternberg, 
her  sons.  Bans  and  Josef,  her  daugh- 
ter. Insa.  her  children-in-law.  and  her 
grandchildren.  As  we  honor  them  on 
Saturday  evening  we  honor  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 
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which    participated    in    this 


TAX  IMPOSED  ON  TRAVEL  LTT- 

ERATU|IE    IMPORTED    TO 

CANADA 
•  Mr.  WA9RNER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  3  years  I.  along  with  other 
Senators  gnd  Members  of  the  House 
of  Represoitatives,  have  been  woi^ing 
to  encourage  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  abolish  a  tax  harmful  to  the 
U.S.  trav^  industry  and  to  relations 
between  oar  two  countries. 

This  tax  was  implemented  in  1982 
and  required  all  persons  sending  travel 
literature  Into  Canada  to  pay  a  tariff 
equal  to  9  percent  of  the  value  of  that 
literature. 

Now.  MiL  President.  I  don't  want  to 
imply  for  a  moment  that  Canada  or 
any  other  country  should  not  levy 
taxes  or  h^ve  the  freedom  to  establish 
their  tax  lirogram  in  whatever  fashion 
they  deemu^propriate. 

What  I  §o  want  understood,  howev- 
er, is  that  this  particular  tax  was  a 
nuisance  because  it  was  levied  In  a 
very  uneven  manner,  and  it  had  the 
net  effect  of  obstructing  the  free  flow 
of  travel  and  travel  information  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Further.lthis  tax  stood  as  an  incredi- 
ble exception  to  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  the  Florence  Agreements 
in  which  100  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  consented  to  not  tax 
travel  literature  imported  from  other 


nations 
accord. 

Canada  does  not  honor  or  abide  by 
this  agreement. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  this  life  we 
leam  that  it  is  the  squeaking  wheel 
that  gets  the  grease,  and  all  things 
come  to  he  who  waits. 

Yesterday,  as  a  part  of  the  accord 
signed  by  President  Reagan  and  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  Mulroney.  this 
nuisance  tax  which,  by  the  way,  is  now 
levied  at  10  percent,  was  targeted  for 
elimination  by  the  Canadians. 

And.  while  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
was  all  due  to  my  diligence  and  perse- 
verence.  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  agreement  was  reached  after  a 
very  lengthy  negotiation  process  that 
included  many  of  our  colleagues  both 
here  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Ambassador  William 
Brock  of  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  and  Under  Secretary 
Donna  Tuttle  of  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration. 

These  are  the  individuals  who 
helped  achieve  this  success,  and  it  is 
these  individuals  who  deserve  all  the 
credit. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Senate  Tour- 
ism Caucus,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
exteads  his  congratulations  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney on  this  agreement,  and  he  ex- 
tends the  gratitude  of  America's  travel 
and  tourism  industry  to  all  those  on 
both  sides  of  our  northern  border  who 
made  this  agreement  p<wsible.« 


Debate    Team    on 
championship.* 
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its    well-deserved 


THE  TRAVERSE  CITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DEBATE  TEAM 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Traverse 
City  High  School  Debate  Team  ««>- 
tured  the  1985  Michigan  Class  A 
championship  on  February  2.  1985. 
This  was  the  first  State  debate  cham- 
pionship for  Traverse  City,  and  it  was 
achieved  only  after  Traverse  City  won 
11  straight  rounds  during  a  3-day  com- 
petition. 

The  Traverse  City  Debate  Team  was 
led  by  their  head  coach,  Jeanette 
Mason,  and  received  assistance  from 
Traverse  City  biisinessman.  Mike 
Nolan,  and  teacher.  Al  EIniss.  Team 
members  in<dude  Wajme  Schmidt.  Jeff 
Rush.  Steve  Obuchowsld.  and  Erik 
Scharf .  who  are  all  seniors. 

The  debate  topic  for  this  year  was 
"Resolved:  That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  employment  for 
all  employable  U.S.  citizens  living  in 
poverty."  The  countless  hours  of  hard 
work  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  these 
studmts  Is  admirable.  Their  prepara- 
tions have  improved  their  communica- 
tions sldlls  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  increased  their  Imowledge  of  an 
important  issue  to  Michigan  and  the 
Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  congratulate  the  Traverse  City 


REBiARKS  OF  GREEK 
AMBASSADOR  PAPOULIA8 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  years.  I  have  been  to  Greece  and 
Cyprus  a  number  of  times  and,  on  one 
occasion,  had  the  opportunity  also  to 
visit  Turkey.  It  is  inu>erative.  for  the. 
security  and  stability  of  that  area  of 
the  world,  that  there  be  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  Cyprus  situation.  It 
has  come  close  to  resolution,  and  I 
have  the  uneasy  feeling  if  the  United 
States  would  make  it  more  of  a  priori- 
ty, rather  than  put  it  on  a  bade 
burner,  we  could  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  have  had  the  privilege,  recently,  of 
discussing  the  Greek  situation  with 
friends  such  as  Andrew  Athens,  Nidc 
Melas.  Sam  Maragos.  and  Jim  and 
Betty  Pyrros.  I  also  discussed  the  situ- 
ation with  the  Greek  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  His  Excellency 
George  Papoulias.  and  he  mentioned 
to  me  that  he  had  Just  spoken  to  the 
AHEPA  conference. 

I  asked  for  a  copy  of  his  remarks, 
and  I  am  inserting  them  in  the 
Rbcoh*.  Greece  is  a  democracy  that 
has  been  our  good  friend.  Clearly, 
there  are  smne  strains  in  that  friend- 
ship, particularly  in  recent  days,  but 
Greece  is  a  donocracy  and  we  must  re- 
spect her  to  do  things  frmn  time  to 
time  we  do  not  applaud.  Just  as  we  do 
things  Greece  does  not  vplaud.  But 
the  friendship  should  remain.  We  also 
want  to  maintain  friendship  with 
Turicey,  and  we  can  do  both.  That  is 
going  to  become  much  more  likely  as 
soon  as  the  Cyprus  situaticm  is  settled 
and  settled  equitably. 

I  urge  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  make  clear  our  feeling  of  political 
kinship  to  the  democracy  in  Greece 
and  to  urge  our  friends  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  Cyprus  to  work  out  a 
quidc.  equitable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem there. 

The  remarks  of  the  Greek  Ambassa- 
dor  to  the   AHEPA   conference   are 
worth  reading  and  I  am  inserting  them 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 
RaHAKKS  BT  His  Ezcbllbict  the  Ambsssa- 

DOK  or  OaaacB.  Ma.  Oaoaoa  Patoouas  at 

THE   AHEPA   CotmmiKX,   FkaauAav   7. 

1985 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  evident  that  the  hold- 
ing of  this  conference  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  there  Is  not  enoui^  or  at  least  not 
always,  comprehension  In  the  United  States 
of  Oreece's  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  are  encountering  In  a  dangerous 
external  environment.  There  is  no  reason  to 
hide  that  criticism  is  sometimes  directed  in 
the  United  States  against  the  Oovemment 
of  Greece  through  the  press  and  other 
means,  whereby,  often  with  feigned  Inno- 
cence, some  try  to  create  the  impression 
that  they  do  not  quite  understand  why  we 
Greeks  are  worried  about  relations  with 
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NATO,  about  Turklih  pcdldM  directed 
•■alDit  Oreeoe  and  about  the  atutude  to- 
vudi  tbcae  probloBa  of  lueceartve  XJ&  ad- 
BBlnMnUaiM  over  the  paet  10  or  IS  yeara. 
80.  liMteod  of  givliic  you  what  aoine  quar- 
ten  m^t  call  a  "litany  of  oomplainta".  I 
prefer  to  invite  you  to  look  at  these  prob- 
lena  aa  the  averace  Greek  dtivn  would  do. 

What  the  Oreek  people  want  ia  quite 
iiinple.  namelr  <a)  to  aurvlTe:  (b>  to  avure 
our  pfogeaa  and  prosperity  within  our  tra- 
dltloaal  democratic  values  and  insUtutiona. 
and  (e>  to  have  an  adequate  fedinc  of  secu- 
rtty.  without  which  the  two  previous  poinU 
woidd  be  mcaniniless. 

TO  achieve  these  alms,  we  follow  a  policy 
of  trleaddilp  and  cooperation  with  all  coun- 
trlea.  neighborinc  or  distant.  Nobody  can  se- 
riously claim  that  Qreece  is  threatening 
anyone,  militarily  or  otherwise. 

In  addltloB.  we  have  the  conviction  that 
we  have  done  enough,  be  it  in  our  onaU 
way.  for  the  defense  of  democracy  and  dvili- 
■UlOB.  during  the  first  and  second  World 
Wan.  when  the  Oreek  people  sustained  cas- 
ualtlBs  on  a  scale  that  you  would  find  shock- 
ing. We  Just  want  to  live  In  peace. 

Turning  now  to  NATO.  I  would  submit 
that  the  "rattooale"  for  being  a  member  of 
an  amanoe  is  that  it  increases  the  feeling  of 
security  of  an  the  nations  concerned.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  could  dispute  that.  Let  us 
now  see  what  kind  of  "real  world"  ooofronU 
the  Oreek  nation  after  Oreeee  and  Turkey 
iotaied  NATO  in  IMl.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  no  diolce  but  to  state  that,  instead  of 
enhancement  of  our  security  and  protection 
of  our  legitimate  national  interests,  far 
rrartilnff  '^^y'«^—  Iiave  been  brought  about 
to  our  detriment. 

The  f oUowtng  sad  panorama  Is  unfolding 
before  the  eyes  of  the  "average  Oreek  dti- 
'  since  Oreeee  and  Turkey  Joined  NATO 
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The  Oreek  Orthodox  community  in 
Turkey  has  been  virtually  eliminated 
through  systematic  and  often  brutal  meas- 
nies  applied  by  Turkish  governments,  so 
that  out  of  more  than  130.000  Oreek  Ortho- 
dox Uvtaig  in  Istanbul  and  nearby  islanda, 
equal  to.  if  not  larger  than  the  Turkish  mi- 
nority In  Cyprus,  only  OOO  have  re- 
mained—a  pitiful  remnant  of  a  once  flour- 
lahliv  community,  whereas  we  still  have  in 
Oreeee  a  prospering  If  ualim  minority  of 
1M.O0O  people  that  Ankara  is  trying  to  ma- 
nlpolate  for  lU  own  political  purposes.  This 
to  i«tT^««»y  not  in  compliance  with  the  Lau- 
sanne Treaty  provisions  and  has  seriously 
upset  in  a  negiktlve  manner  for  Oreeee  the 
balance  established  by  that  Treaty.  When- 
ever we  remind  our  friends  and  aDles  of  thto 
potait.  they  prefer  to  let  it  paa  in  an  cmbar- 
raassd.  at  bsst.  sUenoe. 

SMMMW  Oreek  CyprloU  have  been  forcibly 
reaaoved.  by  our  Turkish  ally,  from  the  oc- 
cupied northern  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprua.  as  the  result  of  Turkish  aggression, 
on  the  pretext  of  the  coup  perpetrated  by 
the  Greek  military  dictatorship  in  19T4.  As 
a  result,  there  to  no  Greek  Cypriot  physical 
III  ssiinr  II  anymore  in  a  part  of  the  Island 
where  Hellenism  flourished  as  far  back  as 
the  fliat  miUenlum  before  Christ. 

It  to  natural  that  we  should  have  the  dark- 
est feais  ss  regards  the  future  of  the  Island 
iinliiss  a  Just  and  viable  solution  to  urgently 
found  to  Xh"  problem. 

It  hardly  needs  emphasising  that,  as  long 
as  the  Cyprua  tragedy  remains  unsolved,  it 
cannot  be  forgotten  in  Greece  that  the 
United  atatca  admtaiistratlans  supported 
the  asUltary  dictatorship  which,  not  only  de- 
prlvsd  Orseks  of  their  democratic  freedoms. 
-   -  )  the  catastrophe  in  Cyprus. 


It  to  certainly  not  a  coincidence  that, 
while  Turkey  was  attacking  Cyprus  in  the 
summer  of  1974.  Ankara  issued  the  notori- 
ous Notam  714  in  an  attempt  to  divide  the 
Aegean  airspace  end  bring  under  its  control 
the  air  coomiunlcations  between  the  Gre^ 
m«tni»nH  and  the  Greek  eastern  islands. 
Just  ti«ag<«»  the  feeling  of  security  the 
Oreek  people  would  have  if  we  had  to  ask 
permission  from  Turiwy  every  time  we  had 
to  send  a  plane  to  various  places  of  our  ter- 
ritory! 

Such  blatant  contempt  of  International 
law  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass. 

However,  the  problem  still  lingers  on  be- 
cause of  Turlcish  Insistent  attempts, 
through  NATO,  to  push  westwards  the 
operational  limiU  of  the  Tactical  Air  Head- 
quarters provided  for  by  the  Rogen  Agree- 
ment. This,  inversely,  would  mean  that 
Greece  would  lose  control  of  the  defense  of 
a  nuMt  sensiUve  part  of  iU  own  territory.  To 
demand  thto  from  Greece  would  not  only  be 
poUtlcal  madnem  but.  also,  grossly  unfair. 
«f|Mirtaiiy  if  it  came  from  an  Alliance  which 
to  supposed  to  give  equal  protection  to  the 
territory  of  all  its  members. 

Alongside  the  developments  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  new  terminology  has 
emerged  in  Turkey  to  describe  the  eastern 
Greek  tolands.  which  aUow  me  to  lay.  have 
been  a  beacon  of  civilisation  since  the  earli- 
est times  and  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras, 
Homer.  Hippocrates,  to  name  only  a  few. 
These  islands  have  come  to  be  described  as 
mere  "protuberances"  on  the  so-called  con- 
tinuation into  the  sea  of  the  Anatolian  piv 
teau.  as  if  the  Oreek  territories,  continental 
or  insular,  were  deprived  of  their  rights  on 
the  continental  shelf,  as  recognised  to  aU 
the  countries  of  the  world  under  Interna- 
tional Law. 

Relative  to  these  developmenU  was  also 
the  formation,  by  Turkey,  of  the  4th  Army 
in  April  197S.  following  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus.  Thto  Army  to  deployed  slong 
the  west  coaM  of  Turkey,  opposite  to  the 
Oroek  islanda.  It  has  to  be  understood  that 
all  the  tactical  forces  of  the  4th  Army  are 
under  Turkish  nat*""*'  command,  and  not 
assigned  to  NATO. 

All  the  unlU  of  the  4th  Army  are 
equipped  with  American  weapons.  Without 
going  into  detail,  suffice  it  to  aay  that  the 
4th  Army  to  composed  of  units  whose 
strength  amounts  to  1M,000  men.  and.  con- 
trary to  Turkish  claims  that  thto  army  to  a 
skeleton  one  for  traintaig  purposes  only.  It 
has  been  established  that  ito  training  uniU 
are  ra^dly  becoming  operational  and  thto 
fact,  coupled  with  the  increase  of  special 
forces  and  other  rapid  deployment  unlU  in- 
duding  hdioopters.  constitutes  a  direct 
threat  against  the  Oreek  islands. 

As  regards  the  naval  f  oroea.  it  has  to  be 
noted  that  the  largest  part  of  the  Turkish 
landing  fleet  to  ctmcentrated  In  Ismlr.  Focea 
and  vicinity,  i.e..  opposite  the  Greek  Islands 
of  Samoa.  Chios  and  Lesvos.  SpedflcaUy. 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  UBT  and  80 
percent  of  LCT.  LCU.  LCM  and  LCJ  are  sta- 
tioned permanently  opposite  the  Greek  is- 
laiMto.  The  amphibious  lift  of  thto  fleet,  at 
any  time,  to  estimated  to  166  combat  tanks 
snd  4.600  men.  It  to  to  be  noted  that  the 
Turkish  landing  ships,  except  for  the  larger 
LBD  or  LBT,  are  small  In  siw.  low  in  speed, 
and  not  in  conformity  with  spedflcaticms 
for  NATO  mtosions.  They  have  been  clearly 
jftigT*^  for  transport  of  materiel  and 
troops  over  small  distanrrs  and  towards  tar- 
geU  whkOi  can  only  be  the  Greek  islands. 

Attention  to  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
two  Helicopter  Battalions  are  located  in  the 


area  of  the  4th  Army  and  can  carry  to 
nearby  targets  a  force  of  about  one  Infantry 
battalion  plus  equipment. 

AU  these  mssslve  amounts  of  American 
military  equipment,  including  American 
fighter  and  other  ahvraft.  are  used  annually 
for  military  maneuvers  which  take  place  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  Oreek  islands.  A  typ- 
ical scenario  of  a  Turkish  TASMO  exercise 
(Tactical  Air  Supported  Maritime  Oper- 
ation) to  for  the  Turkish  Fleet  to  steam  at 
full  «>eed  south  of  the  StraiU  (instead  of 
north  to  the  Black  Sea).  saO  west  around 
the  Greek  islands,  be  Joined  by  the  Turkish 
naval  units  from  the  port  of  Izmir  snd 
F^tcea.  and  for  the  combined  Force  to  make 
a  landing  at  a  location  called  Doganbey.  not 
far  from  the  Gre^  Island  of  Samoa.  Live 
ammunition  to  used  in  these  exercises.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  napalm  bomba.  Let  it  also 
be  noted  that  the  Turkish  General  Staff 
has  selected  a  rugged  terrain  similar  to  that 
of  the  Oredt  islands  for  their  simulated 
landing.,  rather  than  a  more  flat  terrain 
similar  to  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

To  sum  up.  thanks  to  American  and  Allied 
aid,  Turltey  not  only  maintains  a  military 
establishment  larger  than  its  economic  ca- 
pability, but  has  formed  an  independent 
attack  force  whose  aim  cannot  be  Warsaw 
Pact  targets,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  area; 
but  potentially  exposed  parte  of  Oreek  terri- 
tory. Thto  explains  also  why  Greece  had  to 
take  elementary  defensive  measures  tai  ac- 
cordance with  Article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Another  issue  which  to  seriously  disrupt- 
ing NATO  sxerdses  In  the  Aegean  to  the 
question  of  Limons.  Here,  the  resonslMllty 
lies  squarely  with  Turkey,  lo  you  will  allow 
me  to  deal  with  thto  Issue  in  some  detail: 

When  the  Turkish  Government  asked, 
through  a  Note  Vertaale  dated  11.  April 
1M6.  for  the  convocatl<m  of  a  conference 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Oonventicm  of  Lau- 
sanne, of  34  July  1939,  and  the  remllltartaa- 
tion  of  the  Straits,  the  Greek  Government 
replied,  through  ite  Note  Verbale  of  30  April 
1936,  that  it  accepted  the  proposed  confer- 
er>ce  on  the  categorical  condition  that  any 
modification  of  article  4  of  the  Convmtion 
would  confer  on  Greece  the  same  benefite 
that  would  be  conferred  on  Turkey,  i.e.,  re- 
mllltariaation  also  of  the  Greek  Islands  of 
fjnitwM  and  Bam^rfh'***  On  May  5,  1936, 
the  TuAish  Ambassador  In  Athens,  Mr. 
Rusen  Bsr«f  Unaydun,  addressed  an  official 
letter'  to  then  Prime  Minister  of  Greece, 
conveying  to  him  the  text  of  an  official  dec- 
laration of  the  Turkish  Government,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"We  are  entirely  in  agreement  with  the 
mllitarintlon  of  these  two  islands,  Samo- 
thrace  and  Umnos.  at  the  same  time  ss  the 
militarlaatian  of  the  Straits."  Nothtaig  could 
be  clearer.  Not  only  this,  but  the  Turkish 
Government,  tai  the  same  letter,  expressed 
ite  readiness  to  envisage,  at  a  later  stage, 
the  mQltariaatlon  of  the  other  Oreek  to- 
lantto  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  lAUsanne. 
apart  from  Samothraoe  and  Limnos. 

Subsequently,  on  July  31.  1936.  when  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister.  Mr.  Rustu  Aras. 
deposited  the  new  Convention  of  Montreux 
for  ratification  by  the  Turkish  Grand  Na- 
tional AssemUty.  In  the  presence  of  Konsl 
Ataturk  and  Prime  Minister  Ismet  Incmou. 
he  made  the  following  declaration: 


"The  I 


>  better  raeantly  pubUalMd  from  oitolnsl  <»  the 
Aichlvee  of  the  Oreek  Poiclsn  MIntatry.  Por  text  of 
letter,  tee  uine>  1. 


our  friend 
had  been 
lausaime 
treaty  of  1 


oonoeming  the  islands  of 
Samothraee  irtildi  belong  to 
neighbor  Oreeoe.  and  which 
Itariaed  by  the  Treaty  of 
1933.  are  aboltohed.  also,  by  the 
itreux.  and  we  are  particularly 
pleased  that  what  to  good  for  us  to  good  for 
our  friends  me  Greeks .  .  ."  etc. 

It  to  very  disheartening  that  the  descend- 
ante  of  Koaal  Ateturk  are  not  respecting 
the  word  o^  their  Government  and  try  to 
renege  on  tl|eir  own  official  pledges.  Howev- 
er, the  abolition  of  the  Convention  of  Iau- 
aanne  and  Vm  substitution  with  the  Conven- 
tion of  Mon^ux  ss  well  as  the  official  dec- 
larations of  >  the  Turkish  Ooveinment  have 
brought  about.  Irrevocably,  their  legal  con- 
sequences, ^hich  no  amount  of  dist(»tlon 
can  change. 

For  the  Turkish  Government  to  assert 
now  the  coittrary  constitutes  a  gross  inter 
ference  in  (Greece's  sovereign  rights.  It  re- 
mains. alscL  highly  unsatisfactory  that 
NATO  and  ttie  Western  Allies,  while  admit- 
ting privately  that  Oreeoe  to  right  on  the 
question  of'Limhos,  fall  to  take  a  puUlc 
stand  tturfiwould  put  an  end  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  NATp  maneuvers  In  the  Aegean. 

As  Prime  Minister  Papandreou  stated,  it-to 
iiKxmcelvabl^  that  Greece  should  take  part 
In  any  exercise,  when  Greece's  sovereign 
righte  are  iiot  respected  snd  when  NATO, 
yielding  to  Turliish  blackmail,  does  not  in- 
clude In  Ite  exercises  Oreek  national  terri- 
tory, as  provided  for  by  the  Charter  of  the 
AlUance. 

Let  me  Ju4t  add  as  a  sideline  that  there  to 
another  cuiiious  and  disturbing  sspect  of 
Turkey's  stsiMX  on  thto  issue.  Turkey  seems 
to  be  Insisting  that  only  the  Dardanelles 
Straits,  under  ite  own  control,  should  be 
militarily  strengthened  within  the  NATO 
context,  whereas  the  whtde  corridor  of  the 
Aegean  down  to  the  Mediterranean  should 
remain  imaimed  and  defensdess.  Could  it 
be  that  Turi  ley  wishes  to  hold  a  very  strong 
negotiating  card  between  Bast  and  West  re- 
gsnUng  theluse  of  the  Straits,  should  the 
sittutUon  ar^  for  an  application  of  the  At- 
lantic Trealy  provisions  and  procedures? 
The  fact  th4t  Turkey  did  not  fulfill  ite  obU- 
gatlons  towards  Greece  and  ite  other  Allies 
at  the  time  of  Nazi  onslau^t  during  the 
second  World  War  and  managed  to  remain 
neutral  surely  Jtutlfies  some  doubte  for  the 
future.         I 

Mr.  President,  the  facte  I  have  laid  out 
before  you.  felve,  I  believe,  an  accurate  idea 
as  to  the  petceptions  in  Greece  with  regard 
to  the  respodsiblUty  of  Turkey  and  the  f  aU- 
ure  of  NATp  to  deal  fairly  between  two  of 
ite  members  land  to  give  "«m»«^  to  the  Alli- 
ance's role  tor  Oreeoe.  They  also  indicste 
that  the  United  States  of  America,  as  the 
leading  member  of  the  Alllanoe  and  the 
main  supplier  of  srms  to  Turkey,  has  not 
been  able  totrestrain  the  provocative  and  ex- 
pansionist aans  of  Ankara. 

So,  the  dtaation  goes  on  festering  and  the 
atmosphere  to  poisoned  by  repeated  Ind- 
dente  in  the  Aegean  cauaed  by  the  staging 
by  Turkey  9i  large-scale  military  exercises, 
in  which  Ck«ek  air-apace  to  violated  snd 
International  Civil  Aviatitm  regulations  sre 
breached  to  the  danger  of  civilian  air  traf- 
fic. 

In  these  circtmutancea.  it  would  be  totally 
unjustified  It  the  natural  disappointment  of 
the  Greeks  and  their  feelings  of  frustration 
from  the  lac  k  of  understanding  by  the  lead- 
ing member^  of  the  Alliance,  were  to  be  con- 
anU-Americanism".  I  would 
rather  submit  that  it  to  a  word  coined  to  re- 
verse the  aaiortiotunent  of  responsibilities, 
and  to  confwe  cause  and  effect. 


The  QnA  Government,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  Mr.  Papandreou  said,  stm  waite  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Alliance  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  undenAand  Greece's  le- 
gitimate concerns.  When  thto  happens, 
there  will  be  no  impedimmt  to  the  restora- 
tion of  our  traditional  ties  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  with  thto  great  country.  Thto 
very  important  oonsideration  will  decide  the 
future  direeticm  of  the  U£.-Oreek  relations 
which  to  the  point  we  are  debating  now.  And 
we  do  certainly  lielieve  that  Vbitm  are  no  ir- 
reconcilable differenoea.  Further,  we  have 
nothing  against  the  Turkish  people  and  we 
would  be  ready  and  willing  to  resume  good 
neighborly  relations  and  live  in  harmony  in 
our  region,  if  only  Ankara  stopped  baiting 
us  in  the  Aegean  and  in  Cyprus.  It  should 
be  reminded  that  the  dialogue  betwe«i 
Oreeoe  and  Turkey  on  economic,  coouner- 
dal  and  touristic  matters  which  the  Turidsh 
Prime  ICInister  says  he  to  favoring  now,  had 
in  fact  started  in  summer  1983  at  the  initia- 
ttve  of  the  Greek  Government,  but  Ankara 
chose  to  move  on  with  the  UDI  in  Cyprus. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Oreek  Govenmient 
and  the  whole  of  the  Oreek  nation,  united. 
wHI  continue  the  struggle  for  the  defense  of 
their  righte  and  for  a  Just  and  viable  solu- 
tion in  Cyprus. 

Let  it  also  be  stressed  that  the  Greek 
people  will  not  tolerate  any  further  worsen- 
ing of  the  lialance  of  forces  in  the  Aegran 
snd  wiU  consider  the  mainteiuuice  of  the  7 
to  10  ratio  Iwth  In  quantity  and  In  quality, 
as  a  sine-qu^non  conditicm  for  future  rela- 
tions between  ourselves  and  the  Alliancf. 

We  are.  therefore,  deeply  grateful  and  ap- 
preciative to  those  members  of  Congress 
and  other  American  friends  who  have  tm- 
derstood  our  position  snd  woited  hard  to 
support  it  in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  We 
are  also  extremely  grateful  to  the  AHEPA. 
ite  members  and  the  Greek-American  cam- 
munlty  for  the  devotion,  dedicaticm  they  are 
showing  to  our  great  heritage  as  well  ss  for 
the  selfless  and  ceaseless  support  they  are 
lending  to  our  natiorua  causes  and  Cyprus.  I 
am  sure  that  the  work  of  thto  conference 
will  add  another  landmark  to  the  Icmg  histo- 
ry of  AHEPA's  defense  of  democracy  and 
Justice  in  the  interest  both  of  Greece  and 
the  United  States,  thto  great  donocracy 
where  you  have  the  privilege  to  live. 

(Text  of  letter,  dated  May  6,  1936,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in 
Athens  Rusen  Esref  Unaydun  to  the  Oreek 
Prime  Minister  loannto  Metaxas.  OrigiiuU: 
French.) 

Hto  Excellency  ODraitAi,  I.  Mbxazas, 
Pruideni  of  the  CoutuM  ofMinUten.  JTinte- 
Uro/Foniffn  Affaire$,  Athena. 

Ma.  PUMB  Mnrani.  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  receive  the  letter  that  Tour  Excel- 
lency kindly  sent  me.  dated  April  33. 1936  as 
well  ss  the  Royal  Hellenic  Govenmient's 
Note  in  response  to  the  Note  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  (Turkish)  Republic,  dated  April 
11. 1936. 

Thanking  Tour  Excellency  for  the  speed 
with  whidi  the  Government  of  the  frioidly 
and  ally  country  has  replied  to  my  Govern- 
ment's Note,  may  I  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
the  passage  of  your  letter  pertaining  to  the 
declaration  made  by  (Foreign)  Minister . 
Aras  to  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  Greece  in 
Ankara  on  the  possible  rearming  by  Greece 
of  the  Greek  Islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  ir- 
respective of  the  rearming  of  Samothraee 
and  Umnos  In  order  to  confirm  to  Tour  Ex- 
cellency the  conversation  (Foreign)  Minister 
Aras  had  with  the  Chuge  d' Affaires  of 
Greece  Mr.  Vattichiottl.  whom  he  had  met 


on  the  occasion  of  the  Frendi  Ambassador's 
departure,  and  during  which  he  had  told 
him  that  Turkey  would  consider  In  the  most 
favorable  spirit  any  measure  that  the  Hel- 
lenic Government  would  deem  useftil  to 
take,  in  order  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 
islands  under  Oreek  sovereignty. 

The  scope  of  thto  conversation  had  al- 
ready been  defined,  on  behalf  of  (Foreign) 
Minister  Aras  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaires 
of  Turkey  to  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of 
Greece  on  the  tatter's  request,  in  the  follow- 
ing declaration: 

"The  militarization  of  the  Greek  Islands 
luesently  considered  to  that  of  aamothrarr 
and  TJmnos  We  sre  fully  in  agreement  on 
the  militarisation  of  those  two  islands  in 
parallel  with  that  of  the  straits.  The  other 
Oreek  Islands  of  Aegean  Sea  are  the  topic 
of  the  dispositions  of  article  18  of  the  Lau- 
sanne Treaty,  pertaining  to  the  territorial 


The  militarization  of  these  islands  to  thus 
correlated  to  the  security  of  our  common 
maritime  border.  Thto  question,  therefore, 
msy  be  studied  between  us  In  the  near 
future  so  that  we  may  reach  a  friendly  solu- 
tion. 

For  the  time  being  it  to  preferable  not  to 
raise  it.  since  our  Balkan  allies  sre  very  sus- 
picious on  questions  related  to  the  revision 
of  territorial  clauses." 

Furthermore,  the  Asslslsnt  Secretary 
General  had  added  as  sn  explsnation.  that 
the  security  of  the  common  maritime 
border  may  for  Instance  imply  eventually 
for  Greece  the  armed  defense  of  these  Is- 
lands, should  sny  third  power  wish  to  avafl 
itself  of  the  opportunity  to  strike  sn  offen- 
sive sgainst  Turkey  <»'  laiKl  forces  on  Ite 


In  bringing  the  above  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's attenticm  I  have  the  honor,  upon  in- 
structions from  my  Government,  to  give  the 
sssurance  that,  as  of  now.  the  Government 
of  the  (Turkish)  Republic  to  ready,  as  al- 
ready indicated  in  the  above-menttoned  dec- 
laraticxi.  to  initiate,  with  a  view  toward  a 
friendly  solutiim.  any  negotiation  oonoem- 
ing the  rearming  of  the  Greek  islands  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  at  any  time  In  which  Greece 
would  raise  thto  question. 

Plesse  accept.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  as- 
surances of  my  hitfiest  consideration. 

'    Rusm  Esiir  Omatvow. 


THE  NEXT  POUR  TEARS:  TEEE 
UJS.  AND  THE  WORLD  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  budget  time  again  in  Washington.  A 
fact  I  well  know  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate's  Budget  Committee.  And  it 
would  be  well  for  us,  when  thinking 
about  the  budget,  to  ronember  that 
the  United  States  does  not  function  in 
a  vacuimtL  Deficits  and  budgets  in  this 
country  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
world  economy.  A  case  in  point:  the 
United  States  is  about  to  become  a  net 
debtor  nation.  The  effects  of  this  have 
yet  to  be  seen,  .but  it  is  a  diange  in  the 
global  economy  which  must  give  us 
pause  to  think. 

And  when  thinking  these  tilings 
through,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
confines  of  Cia>itol  Hill  to  what  those 
who  liave  been  studying  these  matters 
have  to  say.  An  excellent  embai^ation 
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point  Is.  "The  Next  Pour  Yean:  The 
UJS.  and  the  World  Economy."  Pub- 
lished by  the  Aspen  Institute  for  Hu- 
manistic Studies,  this  work  was  writ- 
ten by  William  D.  Eberle.  Richard  N. 
Gardner,  and  Ann  Crittenden.  Each  a 
first  rate  academic. 

We  would  do  well  to  read  what  they 
have  written.  To  that  end.  I  ask  that 
"The  Next  PO»ir  Years:  The  JJS.  and 
the  World  Economy"  be  printed  in  the 
R>cou>. 
The  material  follows: 
TBI  Nbct  FOoa  TiABK  The  VS.  um  trk 
WoBLD  EooKOirr 
(By  WUUam  D.  Eberle,  Richard  N.  Gardner 
and  Ann  Crittenden) 
i>raoDncTioii 
The  next  four  years  present  unprecedent- 
ed challencea  of  eoonomic  poUcy-maklng  to 
the  aecond  Reagan  Admlniatratltm.  It  faoea 
the  urgent  need  to  reduce  large  and  con- 
tinuing budget  deficits,  to  bring  greater  sta- 
bility to  international  finance,  to  strengthen 
aaerloualy  threatened  world  trading  system, 
to  manage  a  still  precarious  International 
debt  aituatlon.  and  to  help  meet  the  critical 
capital    requirements    of    the    developing 
countries. 

Answers  to  these  questions  cannot  be  fur- 
ther evaded  or  postponed  without  threaten- 
ing tlie  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ooopermtlve  international  economic  order  es- 
tabllsbed  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  We  are  living  on  borrowed  money  and 
on  borrowed  time.  For  the  United  SUtcs 
and  for  other  countries,  an  economic 
moment  of  truth  has  arrived. 

The  way  in  which  the  Administration 
handles  these  issues  will  affect  the  world 
economy  for  years  to  come.  For  If  one  thing 
is  still  as  true  as  It  was  forty  years  ago.  It  Is 
that  the  United  States,  with  the  strongest 
economy  and  tlie  strongest  currency  In  the 
wc^d.  is  still  at  the  center  of  the  Interna- 
tional economic  system.  lU  Internal  eco- 
nomic deeiaicms.  for  better  or  for  worse,  are 
the  greatest  single  Influence  on  that  system. 
Tlie  United  States  is  no  longer  In  a  position 
to  write  the  rules  of  the  Intematlonal  eco- 
nomic game,  but  It  stOl  sliapes  the  economic 
environment  In  which  everyone  else  must 
play. 

Although  the  United  SUtes  Is  the  key 
actw,  other  nations  have  major  responsibil- 
ities. Europe,  Japan  and  the  developing 
countries  have  not  sufficiently  faced  up  to 
the  hard  eoofKmtic  choices  essential  to  their 
own  weU-beIng  and  that  of  the  global  econo- 
my. Part  of  tlie  new  reality  Is  that  interna- 
tional eocfMxnic  responsibilities  will  have  to 
be  bettCT  shared  In  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  tlie  past. 

Tliere  Is  also  a  crying  need  for  greater  co- 
opmtlon  among  ttte  International  econom- 
ic Institutions,  among  economic  policymak- 
ers In  different  countries,  and  among  finan- 
cial, trade  and  development  ministries 
within  countries.  Tlie  linkages  between  na- 
tions and  between  policy  sectors  are  now  too 
dose  for  piecemeal  management  by  frag- 
mented Jurisdictions. 

What  Is  most  urgently  needed  now,  as  we 
ooofront  1M5.  Is  not  a  set  of  new  interna- 
tional initiatives,  but  fimdamental  changes 
in  the  domestic  policies  of  the  key  economic 
players.  Unless  these  domestic  changes  are 
made,  whatever  Intematlonal  order  still 
exists  Is  in  Jeopardy.  And  paramount  among 
these  policy  sliifU  has  to  be  the  assertion  of 
strong  leadersiiip  on  the  part  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


Tills  report  Is  designed  to  clarify  public 
th'wUng  on  the  economic  Issues  facing  the 
new  Administration  and  other  governments. 
We  «««iw«t«in  tliat  an  essential  first  step  in 
dealing  with  any  of  these  Issues— and  the 
most  presring  economic  dedslon  facing  the 
seccHid  Reagan  Administration— is  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  restore  a  balanced 
domestic  economic  policy. 

We  therefore  propose,  as  our  first  recom- 
mendation, that  the  President,  as  soon  as 
poMlble.  convene  a  meeting  with  the  leaders 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  both  parties 
to  produce  a  bipartisan  deficit  reduction 
package.  The  reduction  of  the  deficit  Is  not 
a  p«"«<—  But  it  Is  a  prerequisite  for  restor- 
ing order  to  an  Interoationai  economic  cli- 
mate tliat  Is  Increasingly  diaracterized  by 
fragmentation  and  drift.  With  American 
leaderslilp  putting  Its  own  house  in  order, 
the  outlook  Is  still  optimistic.  Without  it,  we 
risk  an  eoonomic  crisis  of  global  dimensions. 
That  is  the  opportunity,  and  the  danger,  of 
the  four  years  ahead. 

In  the  f oUowlng  pages,  we  offer  proposals 
In  the  four  areas  of  finance,  trade,  debt  and 
development.  None  of  these  Issues  can  be 
dealt  with  in  Isolation.  Without  Improved 
domestic  economic  policies  in  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  Japan,  the  world  will 
continue  to  suffer  tmm  high  real  Interest 
rates,  destabilizing  capital  flows,  and  vola- 
tile and  misaligned  currency  relations. 
Without  a  more  orderly  and  rational  set  of 
exchange  rates,  the  postwar  system  of  mul- 
tilateral trade  will  eventually  collapse  under 
protectionist  pressures.  And  without  lower 
interest  rates,  more  open  markets,  and 
larger  International  capital  flows,  the  Ttiird 
World  nations  will  be  unable  to  service  their 
debts  and  meet  minimum  development  goals 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  basic 
human  needs  and  the  survival  of  democratic 
institutions. 

I.  THE  n.s.  oxncrr,  thx  dollax,  ams  ths 

OTRBllAnOXAI.  MOmrAXT  STtmi 

The  single  greatest  threat  to  International 
financial  stability  today  U  the  present  un- 
sustainable course  of  the  VS.  econmny.  The 
Congressional  Budget  OfHce  (CBO)  esti- 
mates tliat  even  assuming  a  continuation  of 
the  current  recovery  at  approximately  3  to 
3H  percent  real  growth  over  the  next  five 
years,  and  even  sssumlng  a  3  percent  drop 
In  real  interest  rates.  Federal  budget  deficits 
will  rise  from  1182  billion  In  fiscal  1M5  to 
$363  billion  in  fiscal  1989.  Using  CBO  pro- 
jections Martin  Feldstein.  former  Chairman 
of  President  Reagan's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  furtlier  estimates  that  even  with  a 
5  percent  rate  of  real  growth  for  the  next 
five  years— a  record  of  economic  perform- 
ance we  have  never  come  close  to  achiev- 
ing—we  would  stlU  have  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $150  billion  in  fiscal  1989.  There  U 
thus  no  chance  whatever  that  we  can  "grow 
out  of  the  deficit."  unless  we  make  funda- 
mental changes  In  our  tax  and  spending 
policies. 

Indeed,  due  to  the  recent  econmnic  slow- 
down, the  Reagan  Administration's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  now  estimates 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  1985  at  $210  billion- 
more  than  the  CBO  forecast  of  $182  billion 
cited  atwve.  Thus  the  CBO  deficit  projec- 
Uon  seems  unlikely  to  prove  too  pesstanlstic. 
And  tills  projection  tells  us  that  with  the 
continuation  of  present  policies  our  national 
debt,  wliich  has  already  doubled  from  $700 
billion  In  1981  to  over  $1400  billion  today, 
will  double  again  to  about  $2800  bUllon  by 
1989.  Annual  interest  payments  on  that 
debt,  which  were  as  little  as  $7  billion  In 


1980  and  $98  billion  in  1981,  will  be  $181  bU- 
llon in  tills  fiscal  year. 

Our  unprecedented  deficits  reflect  a  com- 
bination of  the  significant  tax  reduction  of 
1981,  the  explosion  in  defense  spending,  the 
dramatic  rise  in  debt  interest  payments,  and 
the  automatic  Increases  In  Congressionally- 
mandated  sodal  programs.  Payments  on 
debt  Interest,  defense  and  Congreasionally- 
mandated  entitlemenU  now  account  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Federal  Inidget. 
By  flscal  1989.  according  to  the  CBO  projec- 
tions, these  three  items  will  exceed  revenues 
by  $84  bUlion.  This  means  we  will  have  a 
deficit  even  if  we  eliminate  the  entire  appa- 
ratus of  national  civilian  government. 

These  figures  reflect  a  nation  living 
beyond  its  means  and  falling  to  build  for  its 
future.  In  the  verdict  of  the  financial  mar- 
kets, these  defidU  will  eventually  be  mone- 
tized by  Increasing  the  money  supply.  The 
markets  also  foresee  half  of  our  domestic 
savings  used  Just  to  finance  our  deficits, 
leaving  insufficient  savings  available  for  the 
needs  of  the  private  sector.  Such  expecU- 
tions  contribute  to  high  Interest  rates  and 
to  lower  levels  of  private  investment,  less 
housing,  lower  productivity  gains,  and  ulti- 
mately to  lower  growth. 

The  U.S.  budget  deficit  has  serious  inter- 
national ramifications  as  welL  It  is  being  fi- 
nanced by  huge  capital  flows  from  abroad, 
money  which  is  needed  to  help  revive  the 
"gf'"g  economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  Third  World.  The  Inflow  of  foreign 
funds  stimulated  by  high  interest  rates  has 
pushed  up  the  value  of  the  dollar,  with  dev- 
astating effects  on  American  export  indus- 
tries. The  strong  dollar  had  helped  produce 
a  staggering  trade  deficit  of  more  than  $130 
billion  In  1984  which  could  reach  $150  bil- 
lion In  1985.  has  already  generated  protec- 
tionist responses  and  built  up  tremendous 
pressure  for  additional  protectionism.  Even 
when  service  transactions  and  unilateral 
transfers  are  taken  Into  account,  our  deficit 
on  current  account  Is  over  $100  billkm  in 
1984  and  figures  to  be  near  $120  billion  in 
1985.  In  short,  we  are  now  borrowing  $100 
bUlion  or  more  each  year  from  other  cotm- 
tries. 

Within  the  next  few  months,  the  United 
States  will  become  a  net  debtor  nation  for 
the  first  time  since  1914.  If  we  continue  to 
borrow  from  other  nations  as  a  result  of 
rising  domestic  deficits,  we  will  have  a  net 
foreign  debt  in  three  years  greater  than 
that  of  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Argentina  com- 
bined—weU  over  $300  billion.  We  will  no 
longer,  as  In  the  past,  be  able  to  count  on 
net  International  investment  earnings  to  fi- 
nance our  trade  deficits.  On  the  contrary, 
we  shall  have  to  accept  future  reductions  In 
our  consumption  standards  to  service  our 
growing  Indebtedness  to  foreign  nations.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  present  policies  are  plac- 
ing a  mortgage  on  the  lives  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

In  plain  language,  the  longer  Americans 
continue  to  consume  more  than  they 
produce,  the  longer  they  and  their  children 
will  have  to  consume  less  than  they 
produce.  While  we  tell  the  heavily  Indebted 
developing  countries  to  "put  their  houses  in 
order,"  the  fact  is  that  under  present  poli- 
cies we  could  not  ourselves  qualify  for  a 
loan  from  the  IMT.  And  we  are  manUesUy 
violathig  our  obligations  under  the  Fund's 
Articles  to  cooperate  with  other  countries  to 
lessen  the  extent  and  duration  of  imbal- 
ances in  the  Intematlonal  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  present  rate  of  VA.  foreign  borrow- 
ing. In  our  view.  Is  unsustainable.  It  has 
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been  wrylyj  remarked  that  sdling  iMxidB 
abroad  ha$  become  a  major  American 
export  indiMry.  Now  this  has  been  supple- 
mented by  I  massive  borrowlnc  abroad  by 
VS.  banks.  But  will  foreigners  be  willing  to 
finance  inilefinitely  this  huge  amount  of 
V&.  borrowing?  It  is  misleaiiling  to  argue 
that  the  large  amounts  of  foreign  money 
now  In  UJS.  securities  and  banks  "have  no 
place  else  to  go"— some  of  that  money  will 
begin  to  move  elsewhere  if  oonfldenoe  In 
U.S.  eoonomic  management  is  shaken  and 
Investon  seek  to  avoid  large  losses  from  an 
anticipated  I  fall  in  the  didlar.  Moreover,  a 
run  on  the!  dollar  could  be  precipitated  if 
foreigners  become  saturated  with  dollar 
holdings  sad  become  unwilling  to  go  on 
lending  us  0100  billion  a  year  of  new  money. 
A  cessation  or  even  a  sharp  reduction  of  our 
present  lazke  inward  capital  flows  would 
trigger  a  liquidity  crisis,  drive  up  U  A  inter- 
est rates  aqd  precipitate  a  collaiise  of  stock 
and  bond  Prices. 

We  are  nbt  predicting  that  such  a  fright- 
ening scenario  Is  about  to  come  to  pass.  At 
the  moment,  confidence  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  dollar  remains  high,  and 
profiiects  fbr  a  "run  on  tlie  doHar"  seem 
remote.  But  a  central  charaeteristle  of  inter- 
national fiiiance  today  is  its  extreme  unpre- 
dictability $nd  volatility.  literally  anything 
can  happen  In  a  "worid  monetary  system." 
as  Helmut  iSchmidt  has  said,  which  "does 
not  deserve  the  name."  We  are  also  con- 
cerned with  the  political  impllcatioos  of 
large  and  cbntlnuing  V&.  external  deficits, 
which  wiU  tegravate  Alliance  reiatioQs  and 
erode  the  \  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  b^ar  their  share  of  NATO  defense 
costs  and  iiltemational  development  financ- 
ing. We  woiider.  in  short,  w^iether  a  nation 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  to  other 
countries  can  also  remain  the  world's 
strongest  pDliUcal  powo'  and  the  leader  of 
the  world's  democratic  forces. 

As  a  enibal  first  step  toward  restoring 
equilibriun^  in  the  intematkmal  flnandal 
system,  we  urge  the  Preaideiit  to  seek  a  bi- 
partisan cQisensus  with  the  Congress  on  a 
four-year  dktUAX.  reduction  package.  Such  a 
package  wit  necessarily  require  oompromise 
from  the  l^dership  of  both  pcditical  par- 
ties. Among  the  main  elements  we  suggest 
slowing  the  rate  of  real  Increase  in  the  de- 
fense budget  to  5  percent,  reducing  civilian 
spending  tarough  health  coat  ccmtataunent 
and  the  tritnming  of  farm  subsidies,  and  in- 
creasing tax  revenues  through  such  devices 
as  the  f  oUoiring: 

Ellminatltig  the  deduction  of  interest  pay- 
ments except  for  mortgage  interest  pay- 
ments on  principal  lesldenoes  up  to  a  ceil- 
ing: 

Tmposingi  a  modest  oil  import  fee  and  a 
gasoline  tak  (e.g.,  $4  per  banel  and  30*  per 
gallon): 

Narrowing  the  scope  of  the  accelerated  de- 
predation Imd  Investment  tax  credits  pres- 
ently allowed;  and 

Some  fo«n  of  mlnlm»m»  tax  on  the  eco- 
nomic bico^ie  of  corporaUons; 

We  estiniae  that  these  tax  measures  and 
expendltuie  reductions  could  yield  between 
$100-$130  filllon  per  year  between  now  and 
fiscal  1989:  More  will  have  to  be  done,  but 
this  would  represent  a  reasonable  begin- 
ning. 

Quite  apirt  frtxn  its  value  in  raising  addi- 
tional revepue.  we  consider  the  first  of  our 
tax  propo$^s  of  special  importance  for 
policy  reasons.  The  present  deductibility  of 
all  interest  payments  (a  feature  virtually 
unique  to  tJ.8.  tax  law)  artificially  stimu- 
lates borrowing  and  raises  UjB.  and  world  in- 


terest rates:  while  the  deductibility  provi- 
sion  cuts  the  effective  rate  of  Interest  for 
wealthy  VS.  Individuals  and  corpcwations. 
foreign  liorrowers.  including  the  heavily-in- 
.debted  developing  nations.  t>ear  the  full 
Itrunt  of  the  resulting  higher  Intmest 
charges.  Elimination  of  deductibility 
(except  for  mortgage  Interest  payments  on 
principal  residences  up  to  a  ceiling)  would 
help  restore  better  tialance  to  both  the  VS. 
and  the  world  economy. 

The  second  of  our  tax  proposals— the 
modest  oil  import  fee  and  gasoline  tax— by 
offketting  recent  and  likely  future  declines 
in  world  oil  prices,  would  maintain  pressures 
for  energy  conservation  (and  provide  a 
modest  encouragement  to  domestic  produc- 
tion) without  raising  VS.  energy  costs  sig- 
nificantly compared  to  Uiose  prevailing  a 
few  Bumths  ago. 

At  the  same  Ume,  other  nations  need  to 
set  in  motion  complementary  policies  aimed 
at  restoring  some  balance  to  international 
financial  flows.  The  Western  European 
oountries  are  l)eginnlng  to  recognize  that 
they  need  to  provide  more  opportunities  for 
productive  investment  in  their  own  econo- 
mies—by encouraging  entr^reneuistiip;  by 
permitting  the  transformati(m  of  obsolete 
industries:  by  loosening  up  rigid  labor  mar- 
kets; by  reducing  the  role  of  government  in 
their  economies:  and  In  some  cases,  by 
easing  mcmetary  or  even  fiscal  policy  to  pro- 
mote faster  growth  and  more  Jobs. 

Japan  needs  to  relax  still  further  the  re- 
strieUons  on  its  imports  and  its  capital  mar- 
kets. Stimulation  of  Japanese  internal 
AmminA  is  also  essential  If  Japan  is  to 
reduce  its  huge  trade  surpluses  that  have 
produced  so  much  of  the  recent  protection- 
ist surge  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  industrialized  world.  Large-scale 
intematlonal  IXNTOwing  by  Japanese  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  firms  could 
also  be  encouraged  to  achieve  a  better  l>al- 
anoe  of  international  financial  flows  and  ex- 
change rates. 

The  developing  countries,  for  their  part, 
wiU  need  much  more  respraisible  and  imagi- 
native eoonomic  management  tlian  they 
have  had  in  the  past,  if  they  are  to  adjust  to 
a  wtn-id  of  more  limited  capital  flows.  This 
includes  better  incentives  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  production,  more  realistic  ex- 
change rates,  the  reduction  of  public  sector 
deficits  and  more  effective  means  of  keeping 
what  capital  they  have  from  leaving  the 
country. 

VrVtii  the  increased  Interdependence 
which  exists  today,  including  the  high 
degree  of  capital  mobility  among  nations 
unforeseen  at  Bretton  Woods,  it  is  even 
more  essential  that  countries  adjust  their 
domestic  economic  policies  with  a  view  to 
i«fiw»^hitwy  a  mutually  beneficial  world 
economic  system.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
have  complete  national  policy  autonomy 
and  wfiwtjiw  an  open  intematlonal  system 
of  trade  and  capital  flows.  If  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  latter  we  shall  have  to  accept 
some  limitation  on  the  former. 

At  the  1983  Economic  Summit  meeting  In 
Versailles.  It  was  dedded  that  Finance  Min- 
isters from  the  key  currency  countries 
would  meet  quarterly  with  the  Msnaging 
Director  of  the  Intematlonal  Monetary 
Fund  to  discuss  coordination  of  macroeco- 
nomic  and  exchange  rate  polides.  This  ded- 
sion  was  reaffirmed  at  the  Williamsburg 
Summit  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is 
little  evidence  to  suggest  that  these  deci- 
siims  have  led  to  a  meaningful  process  of 
intemati(mal  policy  coordination.  To  have 
any  practical  result  the  key  currency  coun- 


tries, including  the  United  Statea.  must 
demonstrate  the  political  will  to  take  seri- 
ously intematlonal  factors  in  their  domestic 
policy  decisions.  We  believe  the  United 
States  should  now  lead  in  the  establishment 
of  an  improved  system  of  multilateral  sur- 
veillance to  review  the  domestic  fiscal  and 
monetary  polides  of  the  key  currency  coun- 
tries. This  is  an  essential  step  towards 
adiieving  more  stable  currency  relation- 
ships in  better  relation  to  underijring  com- 
petitive conditions— an  objective  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  of  iU 
economic  partners. 

The  instrument  for  such  multilateral  sur- 
veillance, in  our  view,  should  be  a  group 
such  as  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  or  possibly  Uie 
smaller  Group  of  10.  The  world  Is  not  ready, 
obviously,  for  supranational  control  of  na- 
tional economic  ptdides.  nor  even,  perhaps, 
for  "target  zones"  of  key  currencies  main- 
tained by  a  comtilnatlon  of  natiooal  policy 
commitments.  But  we  believe  a  groiot  of  Fi- 
nance Ministers  and  their  deputies  should 
now  meet  at  least  every  three  months,  and 
in  special  session  when  circumstances  so  re- 
quire, to  seek  consensus  on  the  changes  that 
are  needed  in  national  policies  in  the  Inter- 
est of  international  monetary  stability. 
Rules  of  i»t»cedure  sudi  as  the  formal  re- 
con^ig  of  decisions  and  a  process  of  f oHow- 
up  monitored  by  the  IMF  staff  could  pro- 
vide a  discipline  in  the  current  surveillanoe 
process  that  is  presently  lacking. 

Intervention  in  the  exchange  markets  will 
be  of  limited  value  if  domestic  policies  are 
not  lietter  coordinated.  If  a  more  meaning- 
ful system  of  multilatnal  surveillanoe  is  es- 
tablished, however,  the  O-IO  countries 
could,  in  appropriate  drcumstancea.  under- 
take cooperative  exchange  market  Interven- 
tion to  restore  more  orderly  exdiange 
market  conditions  and  exchange  rates  more 
reflective  of  purchasing  power  parities. 

The  importance  of  establishing  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  formation  of  do- 
mestic pcdides  cannot  be  oventated.  Fbian- 
cial  flows  now  dwarf  trade  flows;  some  $30 
to  $30  trillion  in  capital  flows  now  cross  the 
foreign  exchange  markets  in  a  year,  com- 
pared with  routfily  $2  trilUon  in  goods  and 
services.  With  exchange  rates  responding  to 
international  capital  movements  and  often 
bearing  little  relation  to  trade  oompetittve- 
ness.  grate  pressure  Is  devdoping  to  divorce 
the  exchange  rates  in  the  capital  and  goods 
maritets.  This  separation  of  rates  can  lie 
achieved  by  two  means:  import  restrlctians 
and  export  subsidiea  which  permit  a  country 
to  T»«*<ti«Ai«  International  competitiveness 
despite  air  overvalued  currency;  or  taxes  and 
other  iimitatimis  on  free  capital  movements 
which  dilute  the  impact  of  Interest  rate  dif- 
ferentials on  the  exchange  rate.  However, 
either  method  would  undermine  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  towards  an 
open  international  trade  and  investment 
system,  and  run  the  risk  of  political  manipu- 
Ution  and  economic  inefficiency.  It  would 
be  far  lietter  to  avoid  the  need  for  restric- 
tions through  pursuit  of  more  tntonational- 
oriented  fiscal  and  numetary  policies  within 
the  key  trading  natims. 

n.  arZHOtATIONAL  IKADB.  TBX  OATT  STSTBf. 

AMD  ADJUsnmrr  poucns 
The  overwhelming  trend  in  International 
trade  today  is  the  steady  drift  toward  more 
managed  trade.  By  one  estimate,  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  world  trade  is  under  some 
form  of  management  by  guvernments.  A 
multitude  of  restrictive  trade  agreements 
have  sprung  up  outside  the  framework  of 
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OATT.  imxhidng  a  new  climate  of  uncer- 
Uinty  that  la  impedtnc  the  trowth  of  trade 
and  Invettaient.  Theae  bilateral  export  re- 
■tralnt  agreementa  now  cover  textUea,  steel. 
autoa.  ahoea.  and  nuoieroua  agricultural 
produeta.  all  In  violation  of  the  normal  trad- 
Ins  mica  aet  forth  in  the  OATT.  In  addlUon. 
countrtea  have  Increaatncly  adopted  "Indua- 
trlal  poUdea."  uaing  dtreet  and  Indirect  aub- 
aidlea.  govemment  procurement  polldea. 
foreign  Inveatment  Incentlvea,  export  per- 
formance requlrementa  and  the  like.  As  a 
fcault.  the  concepts  of  multilateralism  and 
open  marketa  embodied  in  OATT  which 
have  served  the  world  well  are  in  danger  of 
being  abandoned  barely  forty  years  after 
their  adoption. 

even  the  United  Statea.  which  was  firmly 
wnimtttjMi  In  the  postwar  era  to  the  princl- 
|de  oi  open  multilateral  trade,  has  been 
tumtaig  recently  to  regional  and  bilateral 
trade  agreementa— the  Caribbean  Basin  Inl- 
tlaUve.  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Israel, 
and  a  sectoral  free  trade  arrangement  now 
under  «««-"'■-««"  with  Canada.  Similar  bilat- 
eral arrangements  have  been  explored  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  ASEAN  oountrlea  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Theae  Idnds  of  agreemenU 
may  aerve  a  useful  purpose  provided  they 
are  brought  within  the  multilateral  frame- 
worlL  which  meana  making  them  compati- 
ble with  OATT  rulea  or  phasing  them  out 
after  a  flzed  time  period.  But  if  the  proceaa 
of  BalkanlBtlon  of  trade  continuea.  it  la  not 
an  overstatement  to  suggest  that  the  OATT 
eould  become  as  obaolete  as  the  old  Bretton 
Woods  system  of  fixed  exchange  ratca. 

Thua  trade  policy  la  at  a  croasroads,  In  our 
view,  the  VA.  should  take  the  lead  in  renew- 
ing the  induatrialiaed  nationa'  commitment 
to  reducing  trade  barriers  In  a  multilateral 
framework.  It  ahould  propoae  that  OATT  be 
updated  to  face  the  challenge  of  bilateral 
agreements  and  Industrial  polldea.  subject- 
ing both  to  a  multilateral  prooeas  of  notifl- 
eation  and  surveillance.  whOe  it  alao  devel- 
opa  new  rulea  to  cover  service  trade  and 
trade  distorting  investment  practicea. 

In  spedflc  terms,  we  recommend: 

1.  A  new  round  of  multllatoral  trade  nego- 
Uationa  to  extend  the  OATTs  effecUve 
mandate  to  cover  bilateral  restraint  agree- 
menta. industrial  polldea.  aervlcea.  agricul- 
ture, and  trade-distorting  investment  vnc- 


a.  The  partiea  to  OATT  should  work  out 
procedures  and  rulea  for  the  administration 
of  bilateral  rcatralnt  agreements.  The 
OATT  should  be  prenoUfled  of  their  forma- 
tion and  be  given  authority  to  exercise  sur- 
veHlanoe  over  them.  Induding  the  numitor- 
ing  of  their  Impact  on  all  partiea.  An  adjust- 
ment plan  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  In- 
dustry or  region  affected  by  each  agreement 
and  a  date  set  for  its  termination.  The 
OATT  should  undertake  to  review  each  pact 
periodically  to  see  that  the  neoeasary  ad- 
justments are  taking  place  on  schedule. 

S.  The  OATT  should  establlah  a  new  sur- 
veOlanoe  committee  on  trade^llstortlng  do- 
mestic polidea,  whether  called  industrial 
polldea  or  otherwise.  Countries  adversely 
affected  by  the  trade-distorting  domestic 
poUdes  of  other  OATT  members  could 
question  these  policies  and  seek  changea, 
even  where  no  specific  violations  of  existing 
OATT  rules  are  involved.  The  committee 
could  aeek  to  develop  agreement  on  which 
Induatrlal  and  other  domestic  policies  are 
oonaistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
OATT  and  which  are  not 

4.  The  United  Statea  should  practice  the 
economic  efficiency  it  preaches  abroad,  by 
granting  protection  only  under  specific  con- 


ditions. Any  company  or  industry  seeking 
Import  protection  from  the  International 
Trade  Commission  or  the  White  House 
should  be  required  to  submit  an  adjustment 
plan  showing  how  it  will  restructure  In 
order  to  restore  competitiveness  or  get  out 
of  the  business  in  question.  The  plan  could 
include  commitments  to  increase  investment 
In  modernised  plant  and  equipment,  re- 
strain wage  Increaaea  and  executive  compen- 
sation, or  shift  Into  new  lines  of  production. 
After  a  given  time  period  (e.g..  S  years),  the 
protection  would  automatically  expire  and 
net  be  renewable. 

5.  The  United  Statea  should  strengthen  Its 
adjustment  assistance  program  for  workers 
displaced  by  Importa,  which  has  been  se- 
verely reduced  In  recent  years.  The  revital- 
ised program  should  put  Its  main  emphasis 
on  worker  training  and  retraining  rather 
than  the  simple  income  maintenance  that 
was  the  main  feature  In  past  yeara. 

8.  The  United  Statea  should  embark  on  a 
comprehensive  national  program  to  en- 
hance Its  International  competitiveness.  In 
addition  to  a  better  macroeoonomlc  policy 
leading  to  lower  interest  ratea  and  a  proper- 
ly aligned  dollar,  this  primarily  means  de- 
veloping our  neglected  human  capital— pre- 
paring the  skilled  work  force  we  shall  need 
in  future  yean  through  more  investment  in 
education  at  all  levels,  particularly  In  math, 
sdence  and  engineering.  It  means  encourag- 
ing more  spending  on  dvUlan  reaearch  and 
development  through  tax  incentives  and 
government  support  to  universities.  It 
means  an  anti-trust  policy  that  permits  the 
pooling  of  research  by  companies  in  the 
same  Industry.  It  means  tax  incentives  fo- 
cused more  effectively  on  promoting  new  In- 
vestment In  plant  and  equipment.  And  It 
means  a  strengthened  Export-Import  Bank 
that  assures  American  exporters  credits  and 
credit  insurance  fully  competitive  with  that 
provided  by  other  countries. 

In  the  controversy  over  whether  or  not 
the  U.S.  should  have  an  "industrial  policy," 
It  Is  often  forgotten  that  our  government  is 
already  intervening  like  a  brain-damaged  oc- 
topus. The  challrage  is  to  move  from 
random,  politically-motivated  actions  and 
subddles  that  frequently  Impede  industrial 
adjustments  to  more  limited  and  rational 
interventions  that  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness  of  the  United  Statea.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Waahlngton  preaently  dispenses 
some  1100  billion  a  year  to  industry  directly 
and  In  the  form  of  "tax  expendltiues"  with- 
out any  priorities  and  virtually  no  consider- 
ation of  how  these  various  subsidies  com- 
bine to  affect  a  given  industry  or  the  econo- 
my as  a  whole.  For  example,  the  United 
States  spends  five  times  more  in  research 
and  development  in  commercial  fishing 
than  on  reaearch  and  development  In  the 
steel  industry.  The  government  provides  a 
special  tSOO-MOO  million  annual  tax  benefit 
to  the  timber  Industry,  but  no  such  special 
tax  advantages  for  semi-conductors.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  any  national  Interest  is 
served  by  the  haphazard  allocation  of  na^ 
tional  reaouroea  that  reaults  from  this 
hodge-podge  of  polldes. 

7.  Accordingly,  we  recommend  an  immedi- 
ate effort  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers to  determine  exactly  how  existing  gov- 
ernment programs  of  direct  and  indirect 
subsidy  affect  specific  industries  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  with  a  view  toward  ra- 
t.tnnaiMny  the  government's  already  mas- 
sive Intervention  in  the  economy  and  pro- 
moting national  competitiveness. 


III.  nmaiiAnoNAL  dot 


To  the  surprise  of  many  observers,  the 
Third  World  debt  situation  U  no  worse 
today  than  two  yean  ago,  when  the  Mexi- 
can and  Braslllan  payments  criaes  first 
erupted.  The  recent  successful  rescheduling 
of  the  Mexican  debt  has  provided  breathing 
space,  and  similar  reschedulings  may  soon 
be  negotiated  with  other  countries.  Such 
reschedulings  are  useful,  bufuityv  do  not 
"solve"  a  crisis  that  will  be  wfth  us  for  dec- 
ades. ^ 

Between  $800  and  $900  billion  of  debt  is 
still  owed  by  developing  nations;  about  $400 
billion  of  it  by  latin  countriea  alone.  The 
situation  in  some  of  the  major  debtors— no- 
tably Argentina— is  extremely  problematic 
and  elsewhere  borrowen  such  as  the  Philip- 
pines will  dearly  have  grave  difficulty  In 
servicing  their  foreign  debts  in  this  decade. 

There  is  a  limit  to  which  the  major  debt- 
on  wlU  be  willing  to  maintain  austerity  poll- 
des that  sacrifice  domestic  growth  and 
standards  of  living  for  the  sake  of  repaying 
foreign  creditors.  Moat  governments  will 
find  it  politically  and  economically  impossi- 
ble to  mainM^in  the  presoit  adjustment 
process  unless  private  and  official  capital 
flows  combined  with  expanded  export  op- 
portunltiea  are  available  beyond  the 
amounts  that  are  presently  foreseeable. 

A  key  issue  is  where  the  additional  capital 
Is  going  to  come  from  In  the  near  term, 
pending  the  restoration  of  economic  growth. 
The  commercial  banks— the  prindpal  source 
of  the  past  decade— have  made  it  abundant- 
ly dear  that  they  wiU  not  be  increasing  sub- 
stantially their  expostue  in  the  Third 
Worid.  In  IMS,  according  to  World  Bank 
figures,  net  financial  transfen  from  banks 
to  the  developing  countries  were  actually 
negative  by  an  amount  of  $11  billion,  and  in 
1M4  bank  lending  to  leaa  developed  coun- 
triea has  recovered  only  slightly.  Even 
debtor  nations  who  have  continued  to  serv- 
ice their  obligations  have  been  hurt  by  the 
widespread  resistance  to  new  bank  lending 
abroad. 

Some  means  of  restoring  the  l(mg-term 
credit  available  to  these  countries,  and  to 
debton  undergoing  major  adjustments, 
must  be  found.  The  World  Bank  estimates, 
for  example,  that  if  the  debtor  nations  are 
to  iw*"***"  adequate  growth,  export  and 
debt  service  performances  they  will  need  an 
unpii^i  growth  in  current  debt  of  about  4.6 
to  5%. 

It  Is  In  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  other  industrialised  countries  to  find 
ways  of  making  this  capital  available.  The 
economic  costs  of  debt  defaults  shaking  the 
stability  of  our  banking  system  or  of  vanish- 
ing developing  country  markets  for  our  ex- 
ports are  obvious.  Largely  because  of  the 
economic  contraction  in  developing  coun- 
tries, the  U.S.  alone  lost  $18  billion  of  ex- 
ports between  1980  and  1982.  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Overseas  Development  Coundl, 
eliminated  approximately  800.000  Joba.  Be- 
tween 1983  and  1983,  Industrial  countries' 
exports  to  developing  ones  dropped  by  $43 
billkm.  It  has  been  estimated  that  growth 
rates  in  the  developed  world  would  have 
been  one-half  of  one  percent  higher  In  1983 
if  those  exports  had  remained  at  their  1982 
levels. 
We  therefore  recommend: 
1.  A  doubling  of  the  capital  of  the  World 
Bank  or,  alternatively,  the  establiahment  of 
a  Bank  subsidiary  with  a  higher  "gearing 
ratio"  than  that  of  the  Bank  itself— i.e.,  the 
ability  to  make  loans  greater  than  iU  total 
capital. 
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2.  Orei^M^coordlnatioa  between  the  IMF 
and  the  lUtD  in  devWng  growth-oriented 
polidea  for  Uw  debtor  ooontriea.  Much  as  a 
troubled  industry  needs  a  kmg-term  adjust- 
ment idan  ^  put  It  back  oo  track,  theae 
ooontrtes  nied  long-term  growth  strateglea, 
backed  by  Bank  f  unda.  as  w«ll  as  the  Fund's 
traditional  ihort-term  ttahlltiatlon  pidldea. 

3.  A  mor4  active  role  by  the  World  Bank 
in  co4pona4ring  new  loan  syndieationa  with 
<w«m»rrf>i  banks  to  debtor  ooontries  as  a 
means  of  kdeping  private  capital  flowing. 

4.  The  Wm-ld  Bank,  the  Industrialised 
countriea.  and  the  heavily  indebted  ootm- 
trtoa  shoiiM  cooperate  in  creating  new  in- 
centlvea foil  direct  private  investment  in  the 
devdoping  icountriea,  Inrhirting  inveatment 
insurance  abd  possibly  some  means  of  oon- 
vertlng  debt  into  equity. 

5.  The  OATT,  working  with  the  Worid 
Bank  and  QCP,  should  seek  significant  trade 
barrier  redtictlons  on  behalf  of  devdoping 
countriea. 


IV.LORO-1 

In  their  ilelatlons  with  Third  World  coun- 
tries, the  Uhlted  Statea  and  other  developed 
nations  fade  both  short^em  questions  of 
debt  repay«ient  and  long4eim  questions  of 
economic  growth  and  pOUtieal  stability.  As 
we  move  tb  deal  with  the  fomer  we  should 
not  lose  si^t  of  the  latter. 

The  real  Vtetims  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic forote  at  work  today  are.  as  alwaya. 
the  weakesi:  the  poorest  countries  who  per- 
eniaUy  beat'  the  heaviest  burdens  of  adjust- 
ment The!  debt  burden,  the  high  Interest 
ratea.  the  mostly  dollar,  deterlorattng  terms 
of  trade  aM  protectionism  have  combined 
to  erase  nuiny  of  the  gains  made  during  the 
19M's  and  (OTO's.  Current  economic  forecast 
envisage  a  teoovery  In  latin  America  so  slow 
that  the  p^  capiU  Income  of  19M  wOl  be 
barely  regained  by  1990.  For  sub^aharan 
Africa,  the  World  Bank  foresees  that,  with- 
out action^  per  capita  Income  in  the  year 
2000  wm  Actually  fall  below  the  level  of 
1900. 

Harsh  cuts  in  virtually  every  llilrd  World 
budget  have  produced  sharp  dedines  in 
spoading  oh  health,  family  planning,  educa- 
tion and  feaearch.  all  at  the  expense  of 
theae  aoddtes'  futures.  Similarly,  much  of 
the  progress  In  servicing  the  international 
debt  has  dome  at  the  cost  of  many  ooun- 
teles'  long-term  well-beinc,  as  they  have 
stripped  tUelr  forests,  depleted  their  miner- 
al reserves]  and  preempted  their  agricultur- 
al landa  toiprodtice  '"""■yi"**—  for  needed 
foreign  exdhange. 

With  soTmany  of  Uie  foroea  buffeting 
theae  couQtries  beyond  their  oootrol.  the 
intematknial  community  has  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  provide  some  capital  transfen 
back  into  their  economlea.  Moreover,  such 
assistance  Is  in  the  induatrialiaed  countries' 
own  eccmotnlc  self-interest  The  developing 
countries  in  among  the  beat  eustomen  of 
the  industMalHed  world— as  much  as  35-40 
percent  of  the  expmts  of  the  developed 
countries  are  purchased  by  the  developing 
countries.  ^  the  last  three  yean  have  dem- 
onstrated, ririien  growth  lags  In  the  South, 
the  factories  in  the  North  are  among  the 
first  to  feel  it 

Moreover,  the  coUapae  of  democratic 
forces  in  countries  like  Mexico  would  create 
a  more  feostUe  worid  environment  and 
threatoi  vital  VS.  interests. 

We  theiief  ore  urge  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

1.  The  ihdustrial  nations  should  Increaae 
the  reaouitoes  and  lending  programs  of  the 
World  Ba4k  and  the  IMF  above  the  levels 
presently  lauthoriaed.  Fund  condltionallty 


should  be  made  more  flexible  and  more  <h1- 
ented  toward  long-term  structural  adjust- 
ment 

2.  The  industrial  nations  should  maintain, 
in  real  terms,  their  past  levels  of  support  for 
the  International  Developm«it  Association, 
the  dilef  source  of  concessional  develop- 
ment finanoe  for  the  pomrest  countries.  This 
would  require  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  in 
faw  of  a  $12  billion  IDA  replenlshmait,  in- 
stead of  the  current  VS.  insistoice  on  a  re- 
lldenidunent  of  $9  billion.  The  current  VS. 
policy  saves  the  U.S.  less  than  $280  million 
per  year  but  costs  IDA  $760  million  annual- 
ly from  other  donon. 

3.  The  industrialised  countries  should 
expand  their  bilateral  assistance  programs, 
particularly  thoae  that  are  targeted  toward 
Improvements  In  agricultural  productivity, 
management  capabilitiee.  and  meeting  the 
basic  needs  of  the  pow.  Including  education, 
health  and  family  planning. 

4.  Even  though  we  urge  an  expansion  of 
Worid  Bank  and  IDA  lending,  we  also  urge 
that  these  two  agoides  look  more  carefully 
at  the  marlcet  criteria  of  their  loans,  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  not  financing  the  produc- 
tion of  produds  already  in  world  surplus. 

6.  Both  devdm>ed  snd  developing  coun- 
tries must  devote  more  attention  and  re- 
sourees  to  helping  reduce  Third  World  rates 
of  populatbm  growth.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue—and tJ^ey  are  likely  to  do  in  the  ab- 
scooe  of  greater  action— Africa's  half  a  bU- 
lion  people  wHl  grow  to  almost  3  billion. 
India's  700  million  to  more  than  1.2  billion. 
Mexdo's  70  million  to  200  million,  before 
iitfiH'«-«"g  stNne  time  in  the  next  century. 
Such  increases  will  almost  certainly  be  ac- 
wMiipMitoH  by  higher  rates  of  abortlcm  and 
female  infanUdde  and  wlU  destory  any  hope 
of  economic  progress  and  political  stability. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  developing  coim- 
trles'  futures  will  depend  upon  their  own 
policies,  As  Paul  Hoffman  remarked  at  the 
hftiwwW  of  the  Manhall  Flan,  "only  the 
Europeans  can  save  Europe."  The  develop- 
ing oountrlea  must  get  their  own  economic 
houses  in  order,  and  only  ttieir  own  cmnmit- 
ment  to  wealth-creating  strategies,  to  incen- 
tives for  industry  and  agriculture,  to  im- 
moved  savings  rates,  to  better  managed 
puldic  projects,  and  to  more  responsive  bu- 
reaucxades,  can  assure  them  a  decent 
future— no  matter  what  the  United  States 
and  the  industrialized  world  do. 

0.  The  industrialised  countries  should 
therefore  support  efforts  by  the  more  suc- 
cessful newly  industrializing  countries,  such 
as  South  Korea,  to  share  their  experiences 
with  other  devdoplng  countries.  South- 
South  International  development  exchanges 
should  be  greatly  expanded,  for  they  offer  a 
depoUtidzed.  oolleglal  setting  for  the  trans- 
mission of  expertise  on  economic  devdop- 
ment  They  can  provide  an  attractive  alter- 
native to  the  more  paternalistic  economic 
■itlTtn-^  models  of  the  past. 

V.  nmaiATioHAL  pouct  ooofibatioh  urn 

UmaMATIOHAL  niSTITUTIOIfS 

There  is  a  wideq>read  sense  of  disillusion- 
ment with  existing  institutions,  and  little 
enthusiasm  for  establishing  new  ones.  Tet 
as  our  previous  diacusslon  suggests,  there  is 
no  way  that  American  interests  can  be  ad- 
vanced without  a  greater  effort  to  strength- 
en the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  OATT.  and  to  get 
them  to  work  together  more  effectivdy. 
This  should  be  a  high  priority  both  for  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

There  is  ^so  a  pressing  need  for  some 
forum  where  the  inter-related  problems  of 
exchange  rata,  trade,  debt  and  devdop- 


ment  can  be  discussed  and  negotiated 
among  nations.  We  believe  that  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  at  the  hlgheat  level, 
among  heads  of  government,  who  have  the 
authority  to  make  the  critical  trade-offs 
that  will  inevitably  be  necessary. 
We  therefore  urge  that 

1.  The  industrialised  nations  should  revi- 
talise the  summit  process,  wbldi  in  recent 
yean  has  degenerated  into  an  annual  media 
extravaganza,  long  on  photo  opportunities 
and  short  on  substance.  The  summits  now 
need  to  be  used  to  put  the  stamp  of  approv- 
al on  package  deals  or  policy  trade-offS  in 
which  the  seven  summit  countries  take  real 
commltmenU  to  modify  their  polldea  in  the 
general  interest.  To  help  assure  the  follow- 
up  of  these  agreements,  a  small  prestigious 
group  of  private  individuals  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  issue  a  frank  and  public  report  to 
governments,  evaluating  their  post-wmmit 
performance  of  agreed  obligations -s  report 
card,  in  effect  that  could  inject  some  dtod- 
pllne  into  what  has  become  a  superficial  and 
even  cynical  iwocess. 

2.  The  United  States  should  develop  a  new 
mechanism  to  integrate  economic  decision- 
making within  the  United  Statea  govern- 
ment so  that  domeetic  economic  manage- 
ment trade  twiicy.  tntemational  debt  and 
Intematioaal  development  policy  are  all 
shaped  in  harmony  with  a  fuU  understand- 
ing of  thdr  Interrdationshlpa.  We  strongly 
urge  a  bold  Presidential  initiathre  to  inte- 
grate aU  domestic  and  intemational  eco- 
nomic policy-making  in  the  White  House, 
under  the  authority  of  a  senior  Presidential 
adviaor  working  with  the  apiKopriate  Cabi- 
net of  flcors. 

In  condusicm.  we  repeat  our  appeal  for 
more  effective  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  as  never  before. 
American  eomomlc  policies  have  a  ^obal 
Impact  and  the  intemational  conaequenoea 
of  those  policies  reverberate  on  the  UJS- 
economy  in  ways  we  need  to  take  moreaerl- 
ously.  In  such  a  world,  the  UjB.  must  act 
above  all.  to  reduce  its  unprecedented 
budget  defidts. 

Clearly,  the  VS.  has  an  obligation,  both 
to  itself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
manage  Its  economic  af  f  ain  in  ways  that 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  intematiaiial 
financial  and  trading  system.  So  do  other 
nations.  This  will  require  not  only  more  bal- 
anced domestic  polldes  but  a  greater  degree 
of  Intemational  cooperation  in  whidi  every 
sovereign  nation  makea  Its  f sir  cmtribution 
to  a  needed  econcanlc  adjustment 

For  too  long.  American  economic  pcdicy 
has  been  made  as  If  the  rest  of  the  world  did 
not  exist.  That  Is  an  Illusion  whldi  this 
country  no  longer  has  the  luxury  to  enter- 
taliL  The  next  four  yean  will  require  Amer- 
ican leadership  that  Is  at  once  more  realia- 
tic  more  consensual,  and  more  sensitive  to 
our  domestic  responsibilities,  than  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Other  countries  could  not  reasonably  aA 
for  more,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  aettle 
for  less.* 


SBA:  A  VITAL  SOURCE  OP 
VENTURE  CAPITAL 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  continue  today  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  full  Senate,  im- 
portant testimony  and  discussions  al- 
tered into  during  three  recent  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  order  to  consider  S. 
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408.  This  leglslaUim.  which  I  intro- 
duced last  month  with  Senator  Buicr- 
ns.  authoriKB  Small  Buaineas  Admin- 
litratiim  programs  and  activities  for 
fiscal  years  198ft-88. 

Today  I  would  like  to  focus  my  re- 
marlu  on  the  SBA's  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Center  [SBIC]  and  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Cmter  [MESBICl  venture  capital  pro- 
grams. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  which  first  authorised  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Company 
[SBIC]  Program,  recognized  "that 
small  business  concerns  are  faced  with 
a  real  difficulty  in  obtaining  long  term 
and  equity  capital  required  for  ade- 
quate growth  and  development.  Com- 
mercial banks  are  not  able  to  furnish 
such  financing;  their  function  lies  pri- 
marily in  short-  and  intermediate-term 
lending;  they  do  not  supply  venture 
capital  or  long-term  credit."  This 
funding  void  still  exists  today,  and  the 
SBA's  venture  capital  programs  are 
fining  this  crlUcal  credit  gap. 

SBIC's  and  minority  enterprise 
maall  business  investment  companies 
[MESBICs]  are  SBA  licensed  compa- 
nies which,  through  a  private  and 
public  sector  partnership,  provide 
equity  capital,  long-term  loans,  and 
management  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses. SBIC's  are  responsible  for 
many  of  our  Nation's  great  small  busi- 
ness success  stories.  Companies  which 
have  stimulated  the  economy  and  pro- 
vided thousands  of  Jobs,  such  as  Apple 
C<Hnputer  and  Federal  Express,  would 
not  have  started  without  SBA  financ- 
ing. 

In  retiurn  for  a  commitment  to  invest 
in  small  businesses,  SBIC's  are  li- 
censed by  the  SBA  and  authorized  to 
issue  loans  backed  by  Federal  guaran- 
tees. To  be  licensed  as  a  SBIC,  a  com- 
pany must  have  at  least  $1  million  in 
private  sector,  paid-in  capital.  Before 
an  SBIC  can  leverage  any  funds.  It 
must  have  first  committed  at  least  60 
percent  of  its  own  capital  to  invest- 
ments in  small  business  concerns. 

The  SBA  through  its  SBIC  and 
MESBIC  venture  capital  programs, 
provided  $2  billion  in  equity  ci4>ital  to 
approximately  70,000  firms,  creating 
250,000  Jobs.  The  sssisted  companies 
have  produced  Jobs,  economic  gains, 
and  tax  revenues  far  exceeding  the 
Government's  outlays,  and  should  be 
maintained. 

On  September  21,  1983,  President 
Reagan  addressed  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  (NASBIC]  at  their  25th 
anniversary  commemoration.  The 
President  delivered  this  eloquent  testi- 
monial to  the  success  of  the  SBA's 
equity  capital  programs,  inspiring 
every  SBIC  manager,  small  business 


entrepreneur.   Member   of   Congress, 
and  SBA  official  present: 

&B.I.C.'B  snd  mSBIC'i  have  been  pio- 
neers of  private  Mctor/aoveminent  efforts 
to  expand  the  STsilability  of  venture  capital 
for  small  busineaea.  Tour  product  and  aerv- 
ioe  breakthroughs,  the  Jobs  created  and  re- 
tained, the  economic  gains,  and  yea,  the  ad- 
ditional tazea  collected  over  the  last  quarter 
century  from  your  program's  suoceaa  have 
real  meaning  for  all  of  ua. 

You've  proven  that  public/private  part- 
nerahlp  can  do  things  that  Oovemment 
alone  cannot  aocompUab.  The  Ingentilty  per- 
severance, and  profit  motive  of  the  ivlvate 
sector  works  remarkably  well  with  Govern- 
ment encouragement.  This  la  where  you  fit 
in.  And  it's  not  Just  money.  Evoi  more  than 
the  tmpreMive  financial  assistance  you've 
provided  is  the  development  of  a  reservoir 
of  human  capitaL  The  83.I.C.  managers 
have  strengthened  the  ability  of  the  small 
business  sector  to  innovate,  compete,  and 


The  sole  role  of  the  minority  enterprise 
small  business  investment  companies,  which 
we  also  recotnlse  tonight,  is  to  assist  small 
businesses  whose  ability  to  compete  is  ham- 
pered by  racial  or  ethnic  considerations. 
Tills  mission  ties  in  directly  with  my  goal  of 
ensuring  that  all  Americans  share  in  the  op- 
portunities of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

President  Reagan  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  thanlLlng  the  programs'  lead- 
ers, and  encouraging  SBA  Administra- 
tor James  Sanders,  to: 

.  .  .  keep  up  the  good  work  at  SBA  so  that 
the  years  to  come  wiU  be  even  better  for 
SBICs  and  the  small  businesses  they  serve. 


Mr.  Sanders  has  followed  the  Presi- 
dent's advice. 

William  R.  Thomas.  Chairman  of 
NASBIC,  and  president  of  Capital 
Southwest  Venture  Corp.,  Dallas.  TX, 
used  hard  facts  and  figxires  to  knock 
the  wind  out  of  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman's  assertion  that  the  SBA 
doles  out  "subsidized  credit."  Bir. 
Thomas  pointed  out  that: 

There's  no  subsidy  in  the  SBIC  program. 
When  SBICs  borrow  from  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing BanlL.  through  an  SBA  guaranty, 
they  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Treasury.  For  the  past  17  months,  oper- 
ating SBIC's  and  those  applying  for  licenses 
have  paid  sufficient  fees  to  cover  most  of 
the  costs  of  operating  the  investment  arm 
of  SBA.  and  for  the  past  2  months.  SBIC's 
have  paid  a  user  fee  when  they  borrow.  We 
estimate  that  this  new  user  fee  will  bring  in 
more  than  $2  million  each  year.  Thus,  Just 
by  paying  these  fees.  SBICs  offset  all  the 
costs  of  the  program,  without  taking  into 
consideration  taxes  paid  by  SBICs  them- 
selves, their  partners  or  shareholders,  and 
the  Increased  taxes  paid  by  SBIC  portfolio 
companies  and  their  employees. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  SBA 
borrowers  can  only  obtain  market- 
rate,  collateral  secured  loans.  Contrary 
to  what  some  mistakenly  believe, 
there's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch 
at  the  SBA. 

Mr.  Thomas  further  countered 
OMB's  claims  with  these  comments: 


ICr.  Stockman  Implied  in  Ills  statement 
last  week  that  we  do  not  need  SBIC's  now 
that  a  large  venture  capital  Industry  exists. 
I  reject  that  conclusion  for  five  reasons.  (1) 
SBICs  still  account  for  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  resources  of  the  total  venture 
capital  universe  and  the  loss  of  the  more 
than  $2-billlon  committed  to  SBICs  would 
be  an  enormoua  blow  to  VS.  small  buslneas- 
es.  (2)  In  common  with  every  other  SBIC 
and  venture  capital  manager,  I  know  that 
the  entire  venture  capital  industry  cannot 
finance  all  the  qualified  investment  oppor- 
tunities we  see— it's  not  a  case  of  too  many 
dollars  chasing  too  few  good  deals.  (3)  Most 
SBICs  Invest  in  situations  which  are  not 
feasible  for  other  venture  capital  fltma.  By 
udng  leverage,  SBICs  can  make  an  accepta- 
ble return  on  their  invested  capital  by  pro- 
viding funding  to  entrepreneurs  In  tradi- 
tional Industries.  For  that  reason.  SBIC's 
are  able  to  assist  a  much  wider  range  of 
businesses  that  the  firms  in  other  segments 
of  the  venture  capital  Industry  ...  (4)  The 
SBIC  Industry  has  a  far  greater  geographi- 
cal dispersion  that  the  rest  of  the  industry; 
there  are  licensees  In  46  States.  Small  busi- 
ness benefits  from  this  broad  distribution  of 
SBIC'a  (S)  The  highly  cyclical  nature  of  the 
non-SBIC  segment  of  the  venture  capital  in- 
dustry could  mean  that  no  venture  capital 
dollars  would  be  available  if  there  were  no 
SBICs. 

The  SBIC  Program  represents  more 
than  20  percent  of  our  Nation's  ven- 
ture capital  financing,  and  generates 
tax  revenues  far  in  excess  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's outlays.  Mr.  Thomas  ex- 
plained: 

I  can  tell  this  committee  without  equivo- 
cation that  the  SBIC  Program  is  a  profit- 
maker  for  Uncle  Sam.  Surveys  undertaken 
by  the  Oovemment  Itself,  as  well  as  studies 
conducted  by  Arthur  O.  Little.  Inc.  and  De- 
loltte.  Hasklns  »t  Sells,  have  demonstrated 
beyond  question  that  SBICs  and  their  port- 
folio compuiles  return  to  the  Federal  treas- 
ury In  Increased  tax  revenues  far  more  than 
the  handful  of  dollars  expended  by  the  Oov- 
emment. 

The  committee  staff  illustrated  this 
fact  with  the  following  chart,  showing 
the  growth  in  sales.  Jobs,  and  taxes 
(Maid  by  10  outstanding  recipients  in 
SBIC  loans.  These  firms  head  the 
roster  of  SBIC-backed  companies  ex- 
emplifying capitalism  at  its  dynamic 
best.  They  also  represented  almost 
$199  million  in  Federal  tax  revenues 
collected  by  Uncle  Sam  in  Just  1  year. 

I  submit  for  the  Rccoro  the  follow- 
ing table,  SBIC  Program:  A  public-pri- 
vate partnership  that  worlu. 

The  table  follows: 
asic  raooRAif:  a  puauc-niVATx  PAanraasHip 

THAT  WORKS 

Since  their  inception  in  1968,  SBICs  have 
provided  $5.0  billion  in  venture  capital  to 
approximately  70.000  firms.  Many  of  these 
small  firms  have  experienced  remarkable 
economic  growth,  generating  new  Jobs  and 
revenues.  In  the  last  ten  years.  SBA  esti- 
mates over  250.000  new  Jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated by  small  firms  receiving  SBIC  financ- 
ing. 

Examples  of  Small  Companies  That  Re- 
ceived Financing  from  the  SBIC  Program: 
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•  Mr.  WEtCKER.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  looted  here  that  many  SBIC 
borrowers  gre  high-tech  firms,  on  the 
cutting-  edge  of  American  economic 
and  technical  growth,  and  Job  cre- 
ation. 

Itfr.  Thomas  put  into  perQ>ective  the 
SBIC  program's  impressive  Job  cre- 
ation recorii  by  citing  a  Deloltte,  Ras- 
kins dE  Sells  economic  impact  study 
which  condluded  "that  a  new,  perma- 
nent Job  ia  created  for  each  one-time 
SBIC  investment  of  $6,500  •  *  *.  Based 
on  the  Deloltte  analysis  *  *  *  the  in- 
dustry's investments  are  creating  over 
65,000  new  jjobs  a  year." 

Cray  RcBearch,  Inc..  the  world's 
leading  supplier  and  developer  of  su- 
percomputers and  superoomputing 
technology;  is  a  stunning  SBIC  success 
story.  The  Icompany  received  an  SBIC 
loan  in  19t5.  and  grew  to  be  an  out- 
standing generator  of  revraue  for  its 
principals,  and  for  the  Government  as 
well. 

John  F.  Carlson,  the  firm's  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  financial  offi- 
cer, made  the  following  statement  il- 
lustrating the  very  tangible  way  that 
Cray  has  tieen  able  to  r^^vg  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  investment. 

Through  the  success  of  Cray  Research. 
Inc.  the  American  taxpayer  has  realised  a 
direct  reveniie  gain  of  over  $100  million  ovw 
the  last  seven  years.  Cray's  total  employ- 
ment has  grown  to  over  two  thousand 
people  with  a  total  payroll  of  over  $60  mil- 
lion per  year.  Despite  the  cmnpany's 
strength  today,  however,  the  company  came 
dose  to  faOlic  In  1075  due  to  a  ladi  of  suffi- 
cient capital!  At  that  time,  emergency  ven- 
ture capital  ivas  raised  ITom  several  compa- 
nies, the  majority  of  whldi  were  funded  by 
the  Small  business  Investment  Company 
(SBIC)  Prottam.  A  number  of  experts  fa- 
miliar with  poth  the  specific  case  and  the 
difficult  stale  of  the  venture  capital  mar- 
kets In  107SI  agree  that  the  SBIC  funding 
was  a  "make  or  break"  component  of  the  fi- 
nancing. Put  another  way,  the  taxpayers' 
Investment  Of  less  than  $500,000  In  SBIC 
funding  for  Cray  Research  in  1975  is  cur- 
rently yieldkig  a  direct  revenue  return  of 
over  $30  million  per  year  In  corporate  and 
personal  income  taxes.  Since  1076,  Cray  Re- 
search has  already  contributed  over  $100 
million  in  total  tax  revenuea  and  has  gener- 
ated over  two  thousand  Jobs. 

Bir.  Carlson  traced  the  firm's  finan- 
cial roots  and  described  the  market 
imperf ecUiin  that  forced  Cray  to  seek 
SBIC  financing: 


Cray  Research  was  founded  In  1972.  The  - 
first  financing  for  the  startup  was  provided 
by  fifteen  private  individuals  and  a  large  In- 
vestment by  Commercial  Credit  Company. 
lUs  financing  was  sufficient  to  fimd  the 
company  until  early  1974.  when  the  second 
round  of  financing  was  raised  with  the 
thought  that  the  company  could  make  it  to 
product  Introduction  without  another  major 
capital  Infusion.  By  mid-1975  it  was  clear 
that  the  wwnpany  could  not  survive  without 
a  third  round  of  financing.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Seymour  Cray,  the  ctmipany  founder  and 
chief  executive,  began  to  seek  additional  fi- 
nancing in  the  midst  of  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult venture  capital  maiket  After  being 
denied  a  bank  line  of  credit  essential  to  keep 
the  '*»"p»"r  going  for  more  than  two 
months.  Mr.  Cray  Anally  received  help  from 
an  SBIC  that  agreed  to  assemble  the  re- 
quired capitaL  When  the  task  was  complete, 
eleven  capital  companies,  seven  of  which 
were  SBIC  Investors.  Joined  to  raise  $1.8 
wiiinmn  This  smount  then  was  pooled  with 
another  $500,000  from  private  investors, 
oMMigh  to  ensure  that  Cray  Research  could 
continue  until  its  successful  public  offering 
a  year  later.  Of  the  $1.8  million,  over  $1  mO- 
llon.  or  almost  sixty  percent,  was  from  SBIC 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  role  of  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram in  securing  continuation  capital  for 
Cray  Research  In  1075  cannot  be  overem- 
phasised. Some  may  claim  that  If  the  SBIC 
had  not  been  there.  Cray  would  have  found 
another  way.  Our  venture  capitalizers  tell 
us  otherwise. 

Mr.  Thomas  refenced  Mr.  Carlson's 
testimony  and  cited  the  Cray  example 
to  show  how  the  gains  produced  by 
this  one  SBIC  winner  has  compensat- 
ed for  program  losses: 

At  NASBICs  aimual  meeting  last  Novem- 
ber, an  official  of  the  Investment  division  of 
SBA  stated  that  SBA  had  written  off  only 
$8WmilHtwi  In  loans  to  SBICs  during  the 
flist  35  years  of  the  program.  That's  an  av- 
erage of  $1.5-million  a  year.  We  estimate 
that  the  average  outstanding  leverage 
during  that  25  year  period  has  exceeded 
$500-milllon.  so  you  can  see  that  SBA's  aver- 
age loss  on  Its  portfolio  Is  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  a  year.  On  February  21,  John 
Carlson  of  Cray  researoh  told  your  commit- 
tee that  his  company  owed  its  existence  to 
the  work  of  an  SBIC;  he  also  stated  that 
Cray  research  has  already  paid  a  total  of 
$8S-mlIllon  in  Federal  corporate  taxes  in  the 
few  years  since  It  became  profitable.  Think 
of  it,  Unde  Sam  has  lost  a  total  of  $38-mU- 
llon  on  its  loan  to  all  SBICs,  but  has  re- 
ceived more  than  twice  that  amount  in 
taxes  from  Just  one  company. 

Idr.  Stodcman  has  made  the  claim 
that  the  SBA  "*  *  *  serves  almost  no 
rigorously  defined  public  policy  pur- 


pose." A  dear  illustration  of  the  falla- 
cy in  his  allegation  is  the  fact  that  mi- 
nority business  owners  do  not  ocHnpete 
on  a  level  plajring  field,  and  are  very 
often  shut  out  of  credit  maikets  and 
other  business  opportunities.  The 
SBA.  through  its  MESBIC  Program, 
has  opened  and  expanded  business  and 
market  opportiunltles  within  the  mi- 
nority commimity. 

Patrick  Owen  Bums,  chairman  of 
the  American  Association  of  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  [AAMESBIC]  issued  this 
strong  statement  refuting  Mr.  Stodc- 
man's  Hfttiw 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Stockman's  statement,  the 
MESBIC  program  serves  a  very  well-docu- 
mented  public  policy  objective.  MESBICs 
are  mandated  to  invest  "solely  in  small  busi- 
ness concmis  which  wiU  contribute  to  a  well 
balanced  national  economy  by  facflltating 
ownership  In  such  concerns  by  persons 
whose  participation  in  the  tnt  enterprise 
system  is  hanvered  because  of  sodal  or  eco- 
nmnic  disadvantages."  As  Mr.  Stockman 
himself  admitted  in  his  testimony.  In  some 
cases  public  interest  and  social  policy  gains 
outweigh  the  Importance  of  pure  market  ef- 
ficiency. 

Mr.  Bums  responded  to  OMB's 
claims  that  SBA  programs  reduce  mar- 
ketplace effidency.  Job  creation,  and 
economic  growth  by  presenting  these 
impressive  MESBIC  statistics: 

Since  1976.  the  MESBIC  industry  has  in- 
vested over  $391  million  in  4.772  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  MESBIC  Investments  since 
1977  have  helped  to  create  or  maintain  over 
75,000  Jobs.  More  importantly  In  terms  of 
the  budget.  MESBIC  Investments  since  1978 
have  generated  Federal  and  State  tax  reve- 
nues of  approximately  $487  million.  When 
combined  with  the  unemployment  wages 
saved  through  MESBIC  Job  generation,  the 
total  benefit  over  the  seven  year  period  Is 
approximately  $886  million.  In  looking  at 
the  annual  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of  ad- 
ministering the  MESBIC  program,  the 
excess  Oovemmmt  revenue  over  costs  is 
well  over  $150  million. 

Edward  Lewis,  publisher  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Essence  CtMumuni- 
cations.  Inc.,  told  the  ccHnmittee  how 
his  firm  got  its  start  with  help  from 
the  BfESBIC  Program: 

Clarence  Smith  and  I  founded  essmce 
back  in  1970  with  start-up  financing  from 
MESBICs  and  other  sources.  Like  many  new 
ventures,  we  started  with  sound  and  excit- 
ing ideas— got  the  product  off  to  a  good 
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■tait— tout  aoon  begin  to  feel  our  financial 
foundations  wobbUng.  In  1973  our  three- 
year-old  bnlnchOd  had  35  emplojreea.  talea 
of  $1,500,000  and  Umms  m  heavy  that  I  atill 
■hodder  to  remember. 

Part  of  our  start-up  financing  had  come 
from  the  MBBBIC  Industry,  and  while  most 
investors  in  a  situation  like  ours  would  move 
quMdy  to  cut  their  loases.  our  venture  cap- 
ital investoci  stayed  lot  the  long  haul.  In 
fact,  these  IfBSBIC  executives  worked  the 
nuBBbeis  carefully— from  operating  costs  to 
market  potential— and  determined  that  es- 
ssBoe  had  the  growth  and  profitability  po- 
tential to  warrent  a  large  financial  commit- 
ment than  before. 

nve  MSBBICs  syndicated  an  Investment 
in  essence  of  over  $1  million. 

*  *  *  Wssriiiir  T****^  the  leading  maga- 
ilne  for  black  women,  now  has  a  circulation 
of  S0O.00O  and  advertising  revenues  of 
$11,000,000  *  *  *  the  company  employs  90 
people,  and  has  revenues  of  $10,000,000.  *  *  * 
Our  projections  for  next  year  are 
$95,000,000  in  revenue  and  proflU  wiU  be 
r''-*f"**-'  In  addition  to  the  fine  pubUca- 
tkn  we  have  created,  the  market  we  serve, 
the  excellent  women  and  men  we  employ, 
the  taxes  we  pay  and  the  proflto  we  enjoy. 
casenee  had  repaid  $800,000  to  our  MEBBIC 
tuvestofa  who  have  paid  back  their  loans 
alai«  with  dividends  to  the  SmaU  Business 
Ailminlstrathtn 

Mr.  Lewis  credits  the  success  of  E»- 
sence  to  severml  key  factors,  including 
MSBBlCn  long-term  Involvement.  He 

*  *  *  Just  as  important  as  the  product, 
marlwt  and  management,  our  MKBBIC  in- 
vestors were  committed  to  Bmenoe's  success 
and  tenadous  about  getting  there.  They  be- 
lieved the  product  was  Important  to  the 
bladt  market,  and  they  saw  a  winner.  The 
lOBBICs  were  there  to  stay. 

Mr.  Lewis  continued  by  adding  his 
voice  to  the  view  expressed  by  so  many 
that  abolishing  the  SBA  is  an  ill-con- 
ceived attempt  at  bringing  down  the 
deficit.  He  said. 

Budget  cutters  most  often  couch  the 
debate  in  terms  of  value  received  for  use  of 
the  taxpayers  doilan.  The  deficit  must  go 
down  and  I  think  that  this  measure  of  value 
Is  a  vaUd  one.  Unfortunately,  however,  ad- 
versarial rather  than  problem  solving  ap- 
proaches to  our  shared  problem  lead  to  ex- 
traordinarily narrow  definitions  of  value. 

Judgments  of  how  wen  SBA  spends  tax 
dollars  should  be  measured  In  terms  of  Jobs 
created,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  de- 
pendence on  government  assistance.  Value 
should  also  be  measured  in  terms  of  busi- 
nesses created  that  become  part  of  commu- 
nity economic  infrastructures,  and  the 
amount  of  payroll  and  Income  taxes  these 
businesses  pay  to  local.  State  and  Federal 
Oovemments. 

SBIC's  and  MESBIC's  are  public-pri- 
vate partnerships  helping  scores  of  as- 
piring entrepreneurs  to  realise  their 
drewns. 

Through  these  program  avenues,  the 
Oovemment  has  been  meeting  the 
commitments  of  eager  innovators,  long 
on  ideas  and  short  of  ready  cash,  and 
has  become  a  sUent  partner  in  impor- 
tant technical  advancements.  Job  gen- 
eration, and  a  prospering  economy. 

If  American  entrepreneurshlp,  our 
tax  roOs.  employment  opporttmities. 


and  the  economy  are  to  continue  to 
flourish,  these  programs  must  be 
maintained. 

Tomorrow.  I  will  continue  with  an 
overview  of  the  SBA's  7(A)  Loan  Guar- 
antee Program. 


ARKANSAS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
URGES  REJECTION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROPOSED  BUDGET 
FOR  FARM  PROGRAMS 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  22  the  Arkansas  Legislature 
adopted  and  the  Governor  signed  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Congress  to 
reject  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  farm  programs.  The  strongly- 
worded  resolution  calls  the  President's 
l>roposed  changes  in  farm  programs 
"untimely  and  unreasonable."  says 
that  they  will  impose  a  serious  hard- 
ship on  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
and  expresses  the  fear  that  they 
"could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
agriculture  economy  of  the  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  that  the  President's  agri- 
culture budget  is  dead  as  a  doornail 
and  was  on  the  day  it  was  submitted  to 
Congress.  It  is  dead  precisely  for  the 
kinds  of  reasons  set  out  in  this  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Arkansas  General 
AssemUy.  State  legislators  all  across 
the  country  in  farm  States,  men  and 
women  who  know  farmers  and  farm- 
ing, know  that  the  virtual  elimination 
of  farm  programs  is  not  in  the  Interest 
of  our  Natiiw  or  our  farmers.  Our  defi- 
cits are  staggering,  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  them.  I  intend  to  do  my  part 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  but  the 
President's  farm  budget  is  bad  policy 
and  will  not  pass.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee rejected  it  Just  last  week. 

I  commend  this  resolution  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Racoan. 
The  resolution  follows: 
S.  Cor.  Rbs.  7 
Whereas,  officials  of  the  current  Presiden- 
tial administration  have  developed  a  pack- 
age of  proposed  changes  In  various  farm 
programs  and  will  submit  the  various  pro- 
posals to  the  U.8.  Congress  In  the  near 
future;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposals  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  Include  the  reduction  of  price  sui>- 
port  programs,  the  termination  of  set-aside 
programs,  elimination  of  the  farm-owned 
grain  reserve  program,  new  limits  on  direct 
subsidy  payments,  the  phase  out  of  dairy 
supports,  and  a  gradual  elimination  of 
"target  price"  payments:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
nation  rely  heavily  on  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  any  action  at  the  national  level 
which  li  detrimental  to  agriculture  and  the 
American  farmer  has  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas,  the  farmers  of  this  State  and 
the  nation  are  currently  in  a  serious  agricul- 
tural depression  and  even  moderate  changes 
In  government  farm  programs  could  have  a 
widespread  catastrophic  Impact  on  the 
American  farmer  and  the  overall  economy 
of  the  country;  and 


Whereas,  this  is  a  most  inopportune  time 
for  the  consideration  of  any  substantial  re- 
duction in  VS.  farm  support  programs  or 
any  other  change  in  UA  farm  policy  which 
will  adversely  affect  the  American  farmer, 
now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  ther^n: 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Arkansas  Gener- 
al Assembly  that  approval  by  the  VA  Con- 
gress of  the  changes  in  farm  programs  pro- 
posed by  the  present  administration  offi- 
cials would  be  highly  detrimental  to  Arkan- 
sas farmers  and  farmers  of  the  nation  and 
would  adversely  Impact  the  entire  eotmomy 
of  the  country  and  that  this  Is  a  most  inop- 
portune time  for  the  Congress  to  make  any 
major  changes  in  government  farm  pro- 
grams or  policies. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  General 
Assembly  sincerely  urges  the  current  session 
of  the  VA,  Congress  to  reject  any  proposed 
changes  in  VS.  farm  programs  which  would 
have  a  serious  advese  effect  on  the  f armen 
of  this  country  and  on  the  overall  eronomy 
of  the  nn^"" 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution  a  copy  hereof  shall  be 
trannUtted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  VS.  Senate,  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Del- 
egation. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  cosponsor 
the  resolution  commemorating  the 
75th  anniversary  of  Boy  Scouting  in 
America. 

The  story  of  the  1910  founding  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  by  William 
Boyce  exemplifies  the  very  spirit  of 
Scouting  itself.  When  Boyce.  a  Chica- 
go publisher,  lost  his  way  In  a  London 
fog.  a  British  Scout  came  to  his  aid. 
The  young  man  refused  a  tip,  saying 
that  as  a  Scout  he  would  not  accept 
pcuonent  for  doing  a  good  turn.  This 
gesture  inspired  Boyce  to  meet  with 
Robert  Baden-Powell,  the  British 
founder  of  Scouting,  and  the  result 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  on  February  8. 
1910. 

As  a  society,  we  owe  a  great  debt  to 
Scoutlnr  From  Scouting's  ranks  our 
country  has  drawn  some  of  its  most 
exceptional  dtiaens.  Over  the  course 
of  its  75-year  history,  BSA  has  made  a 
crucial  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
Nation  by  building  the  character  and 
spirit  of  our  youth. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we 
should  commemorate  the  schieve- 
menU  of  those  75  years  of  ScouUng. 
and  show  our  support  for  an  organisa- 
tion which  has  enriched  so  many  lives. 
What  Calvin  Coolidge  said  of  Scouting 
in  1926  still  holds  true  today: 

Not  only  is  it  based  on  the  fundamental 
rules  of  right  thinking  and  right  acting,  but 
It  seems  to  embrace  In  lU  code  almost  every 
virtue  needed  in  the  personal  and  social  life 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  wonderful  instrument  for 
good. 


Blr.  President,  as  we  today  look  back 
on  the  mai^  contributions  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  l^nerica  over  the  past  75 
years,  Scotting  organisations  across 
the  country  are  looking  forward  to  the 
next  75  yekus— adi4>ting  the  timeless 
values  of  Sauting  to  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world  and  embracing  the  future 
with  confidence  and  optimism. 

Mr.  Pretfdent.  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  salute  the  thousands  of 
Scouts  and  Scout  leaders  whose  dedi- 
cation and  vision  ensure  Scouting's 
place  as  an  instrument  of  good  in  our 
society.  I  c^  so  with  gratitude  for  its 
contributiolis  of  the  last  75  years,  and 
with  confidence  that  the  next  75  will 
bring  even  greater  successes.* 


rengreatei 
HtDiCAN 


THE  HtDiCAN  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
PEOfLE  OF  LITHUANIA 

•  Mr.  CHil^EE.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 16.  1985.  the  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's declaration  of  independence, 
passed  quietly,  without  fanfare,  fire- 
works, or]  elaborate  celebration.  It 
passed  mamly  unnoticed  because  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  neither  inde- 
pendent nor  are  they  free.  Under 
domination  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
June  1940,  the  iieople  of  Lithuania 
have  been  deprived  of  the  basic 
human  rights  and  personal  freedoms 
that  we  in  the  United  States  take  for 
granted. 

Free  to  speak  our  minds,  free  to 
gather  with  whom  we  choose,  free  to 
wiMship  in  any  church,  it  is  difficult 
for  Americans  to  fully  comprehend 
the  suppression  imder  which  so  many 
courageous  people  live.  We  think  of 
these  basio  personal  liberties  as  rights 
rather  ttu4i  privileges,  and  while  they 
are  indeM  rights— basic  human 
rights— th«y  are  denied  to  literally 
millions  of  Ihuman  beings. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  prison- 
ers in  thel^  own  homeland.  The  right 
to  self-determination  has  been 
stripped  away  from  than.  Their  coun- 
try has  been  absortMd  into  the  tyran- 
ny of  totalitarianism.  Yet,  they  contin- 
ue to  f ighli  to  retain  their  culture  and 
heritage.  "They  are  a  proud  and  coura- 
geous peoifle. 

It  is  through  their  strug^e  and  that 
of  so  manpr  other  suppressed  peoples 
that  we  must  reafflrm  our  commit- 
ment to  h^iman  rights.  On  days  such 
as  Februanr- 16,  it  is  Important  to  rec- 
ognize ana  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
are  denied!  freedom  and  independence. 

Let  us  once  again  call  to  mind  the 
stniggle  aad  hardships  of  the  lithua- 
nian  peop]^,  and  acknowledge  the  con- 
tributions Lithuanian  Americans  have 
made  to  our  great  Nation.* 


RADIO  MAR'n 

•  Mr.  CESSJSS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Quban  people  have  a  right  to 
the  truth  land  that  there  is  no  better 
way  of  coliveying  the  truth  to  them 


than  through  the  broadcasts  of  Radio 
MartL 

The  Cuban  people  have  a  right  to 
know  there  are  Cuban  advisers  in 
Angola  and  In  Ethiopia  and  through- 
out Africa.  Knowledge  of  this  might 
prod  them  to  ask  why  their  tiny  na- 
tion's resources  is  appropriated  to  f  or- 
eiflxi  ventures  of  this  kind.  They  have 
a  right  to  Icnow  of  their  government's 
involvement  In  Central  America.  This 
includes  the  shipping  of  arms  into  this 
volatile  region.  They  have  a  right  to 
know  of  the  botched  up  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  Cuban  arsenal  base  in  Grena- 
da. TUs  might  spur  questions  from 
the  Cuban  people  on  why  government 
policy  includes  fomenting  revolution 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  And  they 
have  a  right  to  know  world  opinion  of 
the  Castro  regime's  complicity  in  the 
drug  trade  and  its  violations  of  human 
rights.  Again,  this  may  lead  to  more 
questions.  Legitimate  questions  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  holding  Cuba 
acooimtable  for  its  actions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  the 
people  of  Cuba  do  not  Imow  about 
their  own  government's  actions.  And 
there  Is  so  much  Radio  Marti  can  tell 
them.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  ostrich 
who  stidcs  his  head  in  the  sand. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own  Cubans 
are  a  people  totally  in  the  dark,  like 
the  ostrich  they  are  unaware  of  the 
activity  aroimd  them.  The  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment keeps  the  tightest  of  grips  on 
the  information  available  in  Cuba.  An 
active  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that 
the  ostrich  keeiM  his  head  buried. 

Realizing  the  misinformation  that  is 
prevalent  in  Cuba  today,  the  Congress 
approved  Radio  Bftarti  as  a  source  of 
objective  information  but,  again.  I 
have  to  ask  where  is  Radio  Marti? 

This  is  a  question  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  my  Cuban-American  con- 
stituents. Here  are  a  people  who  fled 
their  native  land  for  the  freedom  re- 
vered in  America.  They  reserve  the 
highest  regard  for  this  country  and 
our  democratic  principles.  They  re- 
serve the  highest  regard  for  our  Presi- 
dent. Here  are  a  people  who  have  wel- 
oomsA  the  establishment  of  Radio 
BCarti  for  at  long  last  it  will  be  broad- 
casttaig  the  truth  to  their  compatriots 
in  Cuba.  It  is  imderstandable  that 
they  are  frustrated  by  the  delay  en- 
countered in  getting  Radio  Bfarti  on 
the  air.  One  can  comprehend  why 
they  are  anxious  to  get  its  message 
across.  And  one  can  understand  their 
exasperation  when  they  are  given 
promised  dates  for  the  initial  broad- 
casts followed  up  by  lame  excuses  for 
yet  another  delay. 

The  administration  would  be  wise  to 
set  a  specific  date  for  the  initial  broad- 
casts of  Radio  Biarti  and  to  stick  to  it. 
I  have  said  it  many  times  before,  the 
Cuban  people  have  been  in  the  dark 
too  long.  Radio  Marti's  message  needs 
to  be  heard  loud  and  clear  and  soon.* 


DANNY  R.  BROWN.  OF  GADSDEN. 
AL,  ELECTED  TO  THE  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL NETWORK  OF  RUN- 
AWAY AND  YOUTH  SERVICES 

•  ytt.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  of  fellow  Alabamian. 
Danny  R.  Brown  of  Gadsden,  on  his 
recent  election  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Network  of  Run- 
away and  Youth  Services.  The  nation- 
al network  represents  over  600  pro- 
grams that  provide  safe  shelter  for 
runaways  and  professional  counseling 
to  reunite  children  with  their  families. 

Many  of  the  programs  that  make  up 
the  national  network  are  funded  by 
the  Rimaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
Act,  which  was  recently  reauthorized 
through  1988.  The  act  provides  funds 
for  community-based  programs  that 
have  the  primary  purpose  of  serving 
the  immediate  needs  of  runaway 
youth  and  their  families.  The  act  au- 
thorizes grants  for  such  services  as 
temporary  shelter,  counseling,  and  af- 
tercare, in  settings  outside  the  law  en- 
forcement and  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tems. The  program  is  handled  by  the 
Administration  for  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  within  the  Office  of 
Human  Development  Services  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

In  fiscal  year  1983,  federally  funded 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers 
provided  ongoing  crisis  intervention 
and  shelter  care  services  to  approxi- 
mately 50,000  young  people.  Another 
150.000  young  people  received  oat- 
time  counseling  or  referral  services  on 
a  drop-in  basis. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
young  people  who  received  ongoing 
services  were  reunited  with  their  fami- 
lies. Twenty-five  percent  were  placed 
in  other  positive  living  arrangemoits. 
such  as  with  friends,  relatives,  or  in 
group  or  foster  homes.  Seventeen  per- 
cent were  placed  in  other  stable  living 
situations,  such  as  boarding  schools. 
Only  about  8  percent  returned  to  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  will  Chair  the  rural 
caucus  of  the  national  networit.  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  successful 
13th  Place  in  Gadsden.  AL.  Since  it 
opened  its  doors  in  1976.  13th  Place 
has  provided  temporary  shelter,  care, 
and  counseling  for  over  1,000  children 
in  crisis  situations.  It  serves  runaways, 
children  forced  to  leave  home  by  their 
parents  for  one  reason  or  another, 
walk-in  referrals,  and  referrals  from 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Pensions 
and  Securities,  Juvenile  probation  offi- 
cers, police  departments,  and  schools. 

The  facility  offers  more  than  Just 
food  and  shelter  for  homeless  young 
people.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Brown  the  professional  and  dedicated 
staff  works  to  deal  with  the  crisis  situ- 
ations that  caused  the  children  to  be 
homeless  and  get  these  children  back 
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into  stable  living  envlnmments.  In  Its 
efforts  to  resolve  the  crisis  situations, 
the  staff  of  13th  Place  involves  the 
families  and  relatives  of  the  runaways. 
As  I  have  noted.  In  the  past,  families 
may  be  either  the  source  or  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  By  rebuilding 
broken  families,  the  number  of  run- 
aways can  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  commend  Mr.  Brown  for  his  com- 
mitment to  working  with  troubled 
children  and  their  families.  He  knows 
the  problems  that  face  the  young 
people  of  Alabama,  and  he  is  extreme- 
ly talented  in  helping  them  turn  their 
lives  around,  and.  where  possible,  re- 
uniting them  with  their  families. 

Mr.  Brown  can  receive  no  stronger 
commendation  than  recognition  by  his 
peers  for  a  Job  well  done.  His  election 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  nation- 
al network  represents  that  recogni- 
tion. I  conmiend  Mr.  Brown,  and  I 
wish  him  continued  success  in  his  serv- 
ice to  the  children  of  Alabama  and  of 
our  country  as  a  whole.* 


ACID  RAIN 


•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  disa^ointment  at  con- 
elusions  reached  during  summit  meet- 
ings last  week  between  President 
Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
regarding  add  rain. 

Once  again,  the  administration  has 
taken  the  bold  step  of  proposing  f m-- 
ther  study  of  acid  rain.  This  notion  of 
more  study  is  contrary  to  findings  of 
every  single  report  on  the  impact  of 
add  rain  on  the  streams  and  water- 
wajrs  of  the  Northeast. 

A  report  released  earlier  this  year 
conduded  that  four  out  of  five  of  my 
State's  deanest  waterways  are  either 
dying  or  being  endangered  by  add 
rain.  In  at  least  two  of  these  add 
levels  are  high  enough  to  kill  fish.  But 
even  with  these  kinds  of  statistics  and 
others  from  Vermont.  New  York. 
Maine,  and  New  Hampshire,  the  solu- 
tion we  are  offered  is  further  study. 

It  is  a  major  disappointment  to  me 
that  any  action  by  the  Congress  will 
apparently  be  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  being  unnecessary  untO  this 
new  stiidy  is  ccnnpleted.  Last  year  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee reported  dean  air  amendments 
that  would  have  reduced  sulphur  emis- 
sions by  about  40  percent  over  10  years 
in  31  Eastern  States.  Once  again,  this 
year  I  predict  that  similar  legislation 
will  be  reported  from  our  committee.  I 
fervently  wish  the  administration 
would  support  it. 

I  want  to  indude  at  this  point  in  my 
statement  a  c(^y  of  the  artide  from 
the  Providence  Journal  which  summa- 
rizes the  findings  of  the  Rhode  Island 
survey. 

The  article  follows: 


MoR  Rhom  Isuun  Watds  Thrd 
EiODiiio  Fkom  Acid  Raim 
(By  C.  Eugene  Emery,  Jr.) 

PmovniBKCs.— Nearly  four  out  of  five  of 
Rhode  laland's  most  prlatlne  watenrays  are 
either  dylnc  or  endangered  by  add  rain,  ac- 
cording to  a  yearlong  survey  by  a  Rhode 
Island  College  chemist. 

The  chemist,  Kenneth  Borat.  said  the 
result  of  the  project  show  that  in  most  of 
the  38  lakes,  ponds,  brooks  and  rivers  that 
were  sampled,  the  surrounding  knoll  Is 
losing  the  natural  tiulf  erlng  material  that 
neutrallws  the  add  In  add  rain. 

In  addition,  the  add  levels  In  at  least  two 
of  the  state's  waterways  are  high  enough  to 
kill  moat  spedes  of  fish. 

The  Borst  study  Is  the  first  largescale  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  local  Impact  of  add  rain. 

The  38  waterways  sampled,  Bont  said. 
represent  about  half  the  freshwater  areas  In 
Rhode  Island,  and  were  chosen  because 
they  have  been  listed  repeatedly  by  the 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Man- 
agement as  the  hIghest-quaUty  waterways. 

"We  picked  the  best,"  Borst  said. 

But  chemical  analyses  showed  that  those 
ponds  and  rivers  were  anything  but  pristine! 

19  of  the  38—50  percent— were  found  to  be 
"endangered,"  which  means  they  are  close 
to  running  out  of  the  buffer  needed  to  neu- 
tralise add  rain. 

Nine— 34  percent— are  In  "critical"  condi- 
tion. "That  means  they  are  so  dose  (to  run- 
ning out  of  buffering  material)  that  with  a 
little  more  add  rain,  you've  shot  that  water- 
way," Borst  said. 

Two— Brandy  Brook  In  Olocester  and  the 
Ponaganset  River  in  Poster— are  already 
ackUfled,  with  pH  readings  of  5  and  below. 
Once  the  pH  Is  below  S.  many  types  of 
aquatic  life  begin  to  die  slowly. 

"Acidified  ponds  are  usually  crystal 
dear,"  Borst  said.  "They  look  wonderful  to 
an  outsider,  but  to  living  organisms,  they're 
death." 

The  study  was  done  with  Lex  WUktront 
and  27  other  volunteers  from  the  local  chap- 
ter of  Trout  Unlimited,  a  fishing  organisa- 
tion. The  volunteers  have  been  taking 
monthly  samples  since  last  March,  a  Job 
that  often  required  cutting  through  thick 
Ice  to  get  at  the  water. 

The  effort  was  patterned  after  a  statewide 
add  rain  monitoring  project  In  Massachu- 
setts, which  has  also  used  volunteers  to 
sample  about  half  the  state's  waterways. 

That  study  found  that  5  percent  of  the 
lakes  were  addlfled— the  same  as  the  Borst 
study— but  that  a  far  smaller  proportion  of 
Massachusetts  waterways  have  faUen  Into 
the  "critical"  or  "endangered"  categories. 

Borst's  Rhode  Island  daU  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  analysis  by  the  researchers  In  the 
MassachusetU  project.  Although  the  ICassa- 
chuaetu  sdenUsts  have  not  had  time  to  In- 
dependently look  at  the  numbers— the  Feb- 
ruary readings  were  taken  only  last  week- 
project  coordinator  Armand  Ruby  said  ini- 
tial resulU  show  that  Borst  and  his  col- 
leagues have  been  doing  high-quality  re- 
search. 

William  Lapln,  a  fisheries  biologist  In  the 
DEWs  Division  of  Fish  and  WUdlife  who 
said  he  lias  studied  several  of  the  waterways 
contained  in  Borst's  sampling,  agreed  that 
Borst's  data  were  properly  obtained  and 
analysed. 

Lapln  also  said  the  results  were  not  unex- 
pected, because  the  buffering  abilities  of  the 
watersheds  feeding  rainfall  to  many  of 
Rhode  Island's  waterways  lack  the  lime- 
stone that  neutralizes  the  add  In  add  rain. 


Add  rain  Is  caused  when  pollution  from 
power  plants  and  automobile  exhaust  com- 
bines with  moisture  to  form  sulfuric  and 
nitric  adds.  These  adds  then  f  aU  to  earth  in 
rabi  or  snow.  PredplUtion  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  has  become  Increasingly 
addle  since  at  least  the  1950s. 

Recent  tesU  by  the  DEM  have  shown  that 
the  pH  of  prcdpitation  falling  In  Rhode 
Island  has  ranged  from  4.1  to  4.6,  making  it 
more  than  10  times  more  addic  than  pure 
rain,  which  has  a  slightly  addic  pH  of  6.7. 

By  comparison,  vinegar  has  a  pH  of  3,  bat- 
tery add  has  a  pH  of  1  and  distlUed  water 
has  a  pH  of  7. 

The  water  In  lakes  and  riven  Is  usually 
slow  to  reflect  the  high  add  levels  found  In 
rain  and  snow  because  the  predpltatlon 
must  first  seep  through  the  soil,  where  such 
chemicals  as  the  caldimi  bicarbonate  from 
limestone  neutralise  the  add. 

As  a  result,  most  of  the  pH  levels  In 
Rhode  Island's  waterways  are  not  harmful. 
Borst's  results  show  that  only  three  have 
average  levels  t>elow  5.5,  a  point  at  which 
such  fish  spedes  as  rainbow  trout  and  small- 
mouth  baas  begin  to  die.  and  that  23  out  of 
the  38  have  pH  levels  above  6.  which  Is  not 
considered  dangerous. 

But  Paul  Godfrey,  director  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Center  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Massachusetts,  told  an  add  rain  con- 
ference at  the  Unhrendty  of  Rhode  Island 
recently  that  the  pH  numbers  can  be  mis- 
leading. 

The  Importance  measurement,  he  said.  Is 
how  much  more  add  a  lake  can  neutralize. 
The  technical  term  Is  "buffering  capadty." 

Once  the  caldum  bicarbonate  buffer  is 
used  up— Godfrey  refers  to  it  as  a  lake's 
supply  of  "environmental  Rolaids"— the 
add  In  add  rain  Is  no  longer  neutralized. 

At  that  point,  the  add  level  In  a  lake  or 
stream  may  rise  with  each  rainfall,  shooting 
up  so  rapidly  that  most  of  the  aquatic  life 
dies  with  little  warning.* 


GANNETT  OUTDOOR  CO.  OP 
MICHIGAN  CELEBRATES  100 
TEARS 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  1985 
maiiu  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Gannett  Outdoor  Co.  of  Michigan. 
This  occasion  gives  me  the  opportuni- 
ty to  congratulate  the  firm  on  their 
long  history  and  advertising  innova- 
tion. 

From  its  humble  beginnings  in  1885 
as  Walker  and  Co.  through  today's  ap- 
plication of  fiber  optics  as  an  advertis- 
ing tool,  Gannett  Outdoor  has  exhibit- 
ed an  exceptional  pattern  of  growth. 

During  its  first  20  years.  Detroit- 
based  Walker  and  Co.  was  family 
owned  and  operated.  New  plant  facili- 
ties were  constructed  in  1904.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  March 
1907  and  (continued  a  TKpld  expansion 
pattern  which  induded  the  acquisition 
of  companies  in  the  southeast  Michi- 
gan area.  In  1922.  Walker  and  Co.  pur- 
chased a  large  warehouse  from  Cadil- 
lac Motor  Car  Co.  at  88  Custer  Avenue 
in  Detroit.  This  building  continues  to 
serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Gan- 
nett Outdoor  Co.  of  Michigan.  By 
1928,  the  firm  had  replaced  horses  and 


wagons,  bdcomlng  a  totally  motorized 
operation.  | 

1929  proved  to  be  devastating  to 
many  bualnesses  throughout  the 
United  Staites.  In  spite  of  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  the  firm  continued  expan- 
sion throug)i  the  purchase  of  addition- 
al companies  in  Saginaw,  Flint.  Grand 
Rapids  an^  Detroit  and  its  consolida- 
tion with  Allows  Netm  Sign. 

From  1941  to  1945.  the  company  as- 
sisted in  making  Detroit  the  "Arsenal 
of  Democracy"  by  supporting  the  war 
effort  thrbugh  the  manufacture  of 
tank  and  sBrcraft  parts.  Following  the 
war,  the  flim  erected  the  first  neon  art 
sign,  depicting  a  man  playing  the  pic- 
colo. 

Walker  ind  Co.  was  purchased  by 
Robert  O.  Naegele  and  became  Nae- 
gele  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  of  Michi- 
gan in  December  1960.  This  decade 
fostered  many  new  and  inventive  ad- 
vertising concepts,  Induding  the  rotat- 
ing bullet^  plan,  three  dimensional 
units,  anittated  canvas  motion  effects 
and  the  ihtroduction  of  mechanical 
boards. 

By  1974.  Karl  EHler  had  purchased 
all  of  Na^ele's  Michigan  Co..  and 
Eller  Combined  Communications  was 
merged  with  Gannett  Outdoor  Co.  in 
1979.  Ganttett  Outdoor  has  continued 
in  the  development  and  application  of 
improved  advertising  techniques 
through  the  conversion  of  all  paint 
units  to  halophane  lighting  and  the  in- 
stallation 4f  the  first  fiber  optics  sign- 
ing in  the  dountry. 

In  BCicnigan  communities  where 
Gannett  outlets  are  located,  Gannett 
has  made  Significant  contributions  to 
charities,  educational  institutions  and 
distressed  kreas  through  the  national 
Gannett  Foundation. 

At  the  centennial  of  this  important 
company,  I  salute  Gannett  Outdoor 
Co.  of  Bfichigan's  distinguished  histo- 
ry, spectacular  growth  and  dedication 
to  InnovatHon  in  advertiaing.# 


THE  ALAH  SHAWN  FEINSTEIN 
WORLD  HUNGER  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  ne^  program  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Brown  University  in  Provi- 
dence, RI.;to  study  the  social  and  po- 
litical causfes  of  world  hunger. 

The  Senate  will  soon  consider  legis- 
lation to  nrovide  emergency  relief  for 
the  natiotis  of  sub-Saharan  Africa 
which  hgve  been  devastated  by 
famine.  It  iis  vitally  Important  for  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to 
continue  t^  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
African  nations  beset  by  the  himger 
crisis. 

In  addltibn.  we  mxist  woiii  to  allevi- 
ate hunger  by  examining  its  causes 
and  assessfcig  the  policy  considerations 
associated  with  this  alarming  world- 
wide problem.  The  exdting  new  pro- 
gram recently  unveiled  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity hats  as  its  goal  the  relief  of 


world  hunger  and  the  recognition  of 
individuals  and  organizations  working 
toward  that  goaL 

This  unique  5-year  $1.6  million  pro- 
gram is  named  in  honor  of  Alan 
Shawn  Felnstein.  the  Cranston.  RI. 
businessman  and  philanthropist  who. 
as  the  inspiration  for  the  project,  con- 
tributed not  only  his  finandal  sup- 
port, but  also  his  rare  dedication  and 
his  singular  vision. 

The  program's  comprehensive  ap- 
proach  will  involve  at  least  three  mul- 
tidiadplinary  centers  at  the  imlversity: 
the  A.  Alfred  Taubman  Center  for 
Public  Policy  and  American  Institu- 
tions, directed  by  Thomas  J.  Anton,  a 
public  policy  expert  who  was  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  the  new  himger 
program;  the  Population  Studies  and 
Training  Center,  directed  by  sodolo- 
gist  Sidney  Goldstein,  and  the  Center 
for  the  Convarative  Study  of  Develop- 
ment, directed  by  economist  Morris 
David  Morris,  who  will  also  serve  as  in- 
terim director  of  the  hunger  program. 

In  addition  to  establishing  new  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  on 
world  hunger  and  domestic  poverty, 
the  university  will  also  sponsor  major 
research  projects  in  the  field.  The  pro- 
gram will  support  promising  graduate 
degree  candidates  through  two  new 
feUowshlps.  and  invite  experts  from 
abroad  to  spend  extended  periods  of 
time  at  Brown  working  on  this  prob- 
lem. And— starting  in  1986— the  Alan 
Shawn  Felnstein  Medal  will  be  award- 
ed yearly,  in  recognition  of  individual 
or  group  contributions  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  world  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  work  here  in 
the  Senate  to  pass  legislation  relieving 
the  ongoing  crisis  in  Africa,  the  strug- 
gle against  world  hunger  continues  on 
many  other  fronts.  Brown  University's 
establishment  of  this  promising  new 
program  is  one  response  to  the  prob- 
lem of  world  hunger  which  clearly 
demonstirates  a  prof  oimd  understand- 
ing of  both  the  complexity  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  issue.  All  those  involved 
in  making  this  worthy  project  a  reality 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  hard 
work,  their  generosity,  and  their 
unique  perspective.* 


JOB  CORPS  MUST  BE 
MAINTAINED 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  to  terminate  the 
Job  Corps.  In  response,  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  and  the  Senator 
from  Qillfomia  [Mr.  Cbanston],  intro- 
duced legislation  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Job  Cori>s 
Program  should  be  maintained.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  them  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Conciurent  Resolution  22,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same, 
for  there  are  few  programs  which  pro- 
vide such  valuable  service  to  our 
Nation  as  the  Job  Corps. 


Since  1964  more  than  1.2  million  dis- 
advantaged young  people  have  been 
given  shelter,  education,  and  Job  train- 
ing and  placement  through  the  Job 
Corps  centers  nationwide.  More  than 
65  percent  of  the  program's  partid- 
pants  are  placed  in  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment, while  others  go  to  continue 
their  education  or  enter  the  Nation's 
armed  services.  This  program  returns 
to  the  UJS.  Treasury  145  percent  of 
the  funds  invested  in  it.  This  benefit 
to  the  Government  is  achieved 
throiigh  increased  tax  payments  by 
the  participants,  and  through  lowered 
dependence  on  public  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  three  Job  Coriis  centers- 
Pittsburgh,  Keystone,  and  Red  Rock- 
each  of  which  has  rajoyed  great  suc- 
cess in  placing  their  enrollees  in  prof- 
itable employment,  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  public  service.  These 
young  people  have  gone  on  to  become 
a  great  credit  to  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation.  The  Job  Corjis  has  performed 
invaluable  service. 

A  constituent  of  mine  Mr.  President. 
Ben  Allan  Mitchell,  is  leaving  the 
Pittsburgh  Job  Corps  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege-levels studies.  I«st  winter  he 
wrote  to  the  President  in  support  of 
the  Job  Corps.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  letter  which  Mr.  MltcheU  sent  to 
the  President  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remains.  It  is 
an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  continu- 
ation of  a  program  which  has  so 
deeply  affected  and  improved  the  lives 
of  its  partidpants. 

The  letter  follows: 

Piiiasuatn.  PA. 
December  7, 1994. 
President  Ronald  Rbagaii, 
TTke  White  House, 
Washinoton,  DC. 

Dkab  Mr.  PRESisnir.  I  am  a  student  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Job  Corps  Center.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  cutting  of  the  Job  Corps 
Program. 

For  some  peottle.  Job  Corps  is  a  last 
resort.  I  expect  to  enter  the  college  program 
in  January.  I  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  col- 
lege if  It  wasn't  for  this  program. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  negative  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Job  Corps,  but  there  are 
BO  many  positive  a^iects.  Tlie  most  Impor- 
tant one  is  that  It  gives  young  people  a 
chance  for  a  good  life  instead  of  one  filled 
with  crime,  or  going  on  welfare. 

So  I  urge  you  to  think  of  all  the  young 
people  you  will  destroy  if  you  cut  the  fund- 
ing to  this  program. 

I  was  brought  up  to  l>eUeve  that  this  coun- 
try was  the  land  of  (vportunlty.  However,  If 
you  cut  the  program,  what  Idnd  of  future  do 
you  think  this  country  will  have. 

Please  Mr.  President,  tliink  before  you 
decide  to  cut  funding  to  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram. Remember,  you  have  the  future  of 
millions  of  people  in  your  hands. 
Sincerely, 

Bkr  AiXAii  Mitchell, 

Corpsiiuml)er, 
PiOsburvft  Job  Corp*  Center.m 
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NATIONAL  WOMEN  VETERANS 
RECOONinON  WEEK 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Mr.  Cuanroif.  Mr.  Mxra- 
Kowna.  Mr.  DtCoMcnn.  Mr.  SmrsoH. 
Mr.  SracTiB.  and  Mr.  Lcaht.  In  sup- 
porting Senate  Joint  Resolution  47 
designating  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 10.  IMS.  as  "National  Women 
Veterans  ReoognlUon  Week." 

The  distinguished  contributions  of 
our  Nation's  dedicated  women  veter- 
ans are  rarely  praised  and  seldom  rec- 
ognised. Although  women  represent 
over  4  percent  of  the  overall  veterans 
population,  they  currently  take  advan- 
tage of  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
benefits  available  to  persons  who  have 
served  in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

I  commend  Senator  CaAHSTOH  for 
his  effort  last  year  to  begin  to  reverse 
this  trend,  and  create  greater  public 
awareness  of  the  contributions  of 
women  to  the  armed  services.  In  addi- 
tion, more  must  be  done  to  make  sure 
that  women  veterans  are  aware  of 
what  their  efforts  have  earned  them 
in  the  way  of  educational  and  medical 
benefits. 

"National  Women  Veterans  Week"  is 
a  tradition  we  must  continue.  Again.  I 
applaud  this  effort  to  create  greater 
public  awareness  of  women  veterans, 
and  I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  Resolution  47.« 


COMMENDATION  OF  LT.  GEN. 
LINCOLN  D.  FAURER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  DuasMBBRon  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Lbaht,  Cohbi.  Hatch.  Mub- 
■owsKi.  Hkbt.  McComoLL,  BsmsBf. 
Eaolbtoh.    Hoixnios.    Borsh.    Gold- 

WATIR.      MOTHIHAH.      CHATB.      LUOAK, 

Wallop.  BnsM.  Nuim.  and  Ezon)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  resolution  cites  Lt. 
Gen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer  for  exception- 
al service. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Blr.  President.  I  remove 
my  reservation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  retolutlon  (8.  Res.  106)  to  commend  Lt. 
Gen.  Unoobi  D.  Fkurer  for  exoepttonally 
(Usttncutahed  aervice  to  the  United  Statea  of 
America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble. 
'  I  as  follows: 


8.  Rss.  IM 

Whereas.  Lieutenant  Oeneral  Lincoln  D. 
Faurer,  United  States  Air  Force,  has  eenred 
his  nation  with  dedication,  honor  and  dis- 
tinction for  38  years  since  his  graduation 
from  the  United  SUtes  Military  Academy  in 
1950: 

Whereas.  General  Faurer's  career  has 
been  one  of  outstanding  accomplishment 
and  devotion  to  duty,  culminating  with  four 
years  of  service  as  Director  of  the  NaUonal 
Security  Agency,  where  he  has  been  respon- 
sible for  managing  some  of  our  country's 
most  complex  and  technologlcaUy  sophisti- 
cated Intelligence  collection  systems: 

Whereas.  General  Faurer's  many  com- 
mendations and  awards  testify  to  his  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  outstanding  leader- 
ship: 

Whereas,  during  a  period  of  rapid  techno- 
logical change  and  accelerated  demand  for 
timely,  accurate  ^g"«'-  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation to  support  both  national  and  de- 
fense intelligence  requirements.  Oeneral 
Faurer  has  guided  the  National  Security 
agency  to  imprecedented  levels  of  achieve- 
ment and  has  thus  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
Statw 

Whereas.  General  Faurer  also  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  successful 
furthering  of  National  Security  Agency  mis- 
sions Involving  communications  and  com- 
puter security  through  his  energetic  and  ef- 
fective management  of  complex,  rapidly 
evolving  programs: 

Whereas.  Oeneral  Faurer  has  earned  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  trust  of  the  highest 
officials  In  the  executive  and  legislative 
brandies  of  our  Oovemment.  and  particu- 
larly of  the  present  and  former  Members  of 
the  Intelligence  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  for  his  Integ- 
rity and  positive  approach  to  Congressional 
oversight  of  our  Nation's  Intelligence  activi- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

JtesolMd.  That  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tlremmt  from  active  duty,  the  United 
States  Senate  express  and  record  Its  deep 
appreciation  to  Lieutenant  Oeneral  Lincoln 
D.  Faurer  for  his  exceptionally  distin- 
guished service  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  the  national  and  defense  Intelligence 
communities,  snd  the  national  seciulty  of 
the  United  SUtes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 

reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 

lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bdr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House.  HJl. 
1025.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act.  diulng  1986.  1987. 
and  1988.  it  to  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AFGHANISTAN  DAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 


Senator  HuiirHarr  and  others  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  cCTMlderation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  resolution  will  be 
sUted  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  (iterk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  91)  to  designate 
March  21. 1985,  as  "Afghanistan  Day." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution.  

The  cosponsors  of  Mr.  HuMPHBrr's 
Joint  resolution  are  Senators  Gbass- 
LBT.  D'Amato.  Snots.  Tbiblb.  Lazalt. 
BoscBwrrz.  Spbctbb,  Wilsoh.  Gbamm. 

THtTBMOIfD.     HILMS.     McCLUBB.     EAST. 

NiCSLBS.  Chapbb.  Gobtoh,  Mubkow- 
SKI.   Damtobth.   Dombhici.   Mathias. 

SnCOH.  HOLLXHOS,  DOCOH.  Bbaolbt. 
PBTOB.     EZOH.    ZORIlfSKT.    PBOXMIBB. 

Sassbb.  Pbll.  Lattibiibbbo.  ahd  Kbhrb- 

DT. 

Mr.  HX7MPHRET.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  32  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself,  today  I  Introduce  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  designate 
March  21.  1985.  as  Afghanistan  Day. 
March  21  is  traditionally  celebrated  in 
Afghanistan  as  New  Tear's  Day.  How- 
ever, on  this  BCarch  21.  as  on  the  five 
previous  March  21's.  there  will  be 
little  for  the  Afghan  people  to  cele- 
brate. 

It  has  now  been  a  half -decade  that 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  have  re- 
sisted the  brutal  occupation  of  their 
country  by  Soviet  military  forces.  The 
plight  of  the  Afghan  people  is  as  com- 
pelling as  it  is  clear.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  a  campaign  of  bombing, 
pillaging,  gassing,  starvation,  and 
forced  exodus  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "rubbleizatlon."  to  quote 
Louis  Dupree. 

Over  4  million  Afghans,  one-quarter 
of  the  population  have  been  driven 
into  exile  in  Pakistan  and  Iran.  Those 
who  remain  have  witnessed  the  delib- 
erate destruction  of  their  farms  and 
villages,  part  of  a  Soviet-strategy  de- 
signed to  force  the  Afghan  population 
into  Soviet-controlled  cities.  Many  Af- 
ghans have  been  the  victims  of  torture 
and  the  hideous  destruction  of  human 
life  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  military 
forces,  in  clear  violation  or  virtually 
every  standard  of  human  rights. 

Nevertheless,  the  Afghan  resistance 
movement  has  perserved  in  a  valiant 
campaign  to  free  their  country  from 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  imperialism.  While 
much  of  the  world  has  transferred  at- 
tention to  more  recent,  flashier  issues, 
the  freedom  fighters  have  not  lost 
their  determination  and  their  hope  for 
an  independent  Afghanistan.  Indeed, 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan, their  refusal  to  submit  to 
Soviet  tyranny,  Soviet  tanks,  and 
Soviet  torttire,  remains  an  inspiration 
to  many  people,  whether  free  or,  like 
the  Afghans,  suffering  under  the 
burden  of  despotism. 


Our  re(^lution  recognises  this  coura- 
geous sthigglfe  being  waged  half  a 
world  aw^.  We  condemn  the  Govern- 
ment of  (he  Soviet  Union  for  5  years 
of  military  terrorism  and  their  at- 
tempted jsubjugation  of  Afghanistan, 
and  we  call  upon  the  Soviets  to  negoti- 
ate a  poMUcal  settlonent  based  mwn 
the  principles  of  the  six  pertinent  UJY. 
resolutiofis.  Finally,  we  call  upon  the 
President  to  proclaim  March  21.  1985, 
as  Af  gha^tan  Day. 

We  feel  that,  some  two  centuries 
after  our  own  War  of  Independence, 
\  this  bodsr  should  reoogniie  and  honor 
this  couikgeous  fight  being  waged  in 
the  nam^  of  liberty  and  self-determi- 
nation.   I 

Mr.  B'^D.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
19, 1984, 1  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  aU  appropriate  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  people  of  Afgtuuilstan  have 
the  necetaary  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies during  the  Soviet  occupation. 
That  meltsure  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting vDte.  and  it  stands  as  a  strong 
statonent  of  the  Senate's  support  for 
the  Afghan  people  in  their  struggle 
against  the  brutality  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. Suta^uently.  the  administration 
increased  emergency  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

I  have  ^ntlnued  to  raise  the  issue  of 
Soviet  o^pation  of  Afghanistan  in 
the  Sen4te.  I  have  offered  my  col- 
leagues fegular  updates  of  events  in 
that  sad  tountry. 

Testeroay.  I  commoited  upon  recent 
efforts  of  the  Soviets  to  link  Afghani- 
stan to  oiher  international  issues,  and 
I  called  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
recent  reports  of  the  fighting. 

I  welcotne  Senator  Humphrey's  initi- 
ative to  designate  March  21  as  Afghan- 
istan Da^.  I  hope  this  will  help  focus 
attention!  on  the  plight  of  the  Afghan 
people,  ahd  I  ask  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponao^of  this  measure.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Jomt  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  enpti^sed  and  to  be  read  a  third 
time.       I 

The  Joipt  resolution  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  prtamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  91).  to- 
gether w(th  its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 

SJ.Rb.91 
the  occupatloB  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  jAf ghanlstan  continues  unabated, 
causing  Intmense  privatioa  to  tad  suffering 
among  the  people  of  Afghanistan; 

Whereat  the  Soviet  occupation  of  this  In- 
depmdent  and  sovereign  land  has  now  ot- 
tered Its  si^rth  year. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  occupation  forces  now 
total  over  one  hundred  flfteen  thousand 
troops; 

Whereas  the  international  community  Is 
Increaainsly  focusing  its  attoition  on  the 
Soviets'  i4m8  violations  of  human  rights  In 
Afghanistan.  Including  routine  torture,  the 
massacre  #  f  civilians,  the  forced  evacuation 
of  rural  a^eas.  and  the  IncaroeratliHi  with- 


out trial  of  tens  of  thousands  of  political 
prisoners; 

Whereas  the  number  of  refugees  forced  to 
flee  Afghanistan  has  created  the  world's 
largest  refugee  population  in  PaUstan; 

Whereas  the  proud  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan,  represented  by  the  resistance 
to  occupation  and  the  struggle  to  regain  sov- 
ereignty remains  an  inspiration  to  all 
people,  whether  free  or  under  the  yoke  of 
tyranny;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Afi^ianistan  ob- 
serve March  21  as  the  start  of  their  New 
Tear  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jteaoloed  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
reaenUMvea  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  aeaemUed,  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  condemns  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  five 
years  of  military  terrorism  and  attempted 
subjugation  of  AfiJianlstan: 

(2)  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  commit 
itself  to  a  negotiated  political  settlement  for 
Afghanistan,  based  upon  the  principles 
spelled  out  In  six  resolutions  of  the  United 
Natlms  General  Assembly  on  the  war  In 
that  country;  and 

(S)  designate  March  21. 1985  as  "Afghani- 
stan Day"  in  honor  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Af  tfian  people  to  regain  their  freedom,  and 
authorises  and  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamatlcm  calling  uptm  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceranonles,  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  FILING  OF 
REPORTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Iifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
have  between  the  hoims  of  9  a.m.  and 
3  pjn.  on  Friday.  March  22  to  file  re- 
ports, and  that  they  be  appropriately 
referred  where  applicable^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object— I  apologize  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader— Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  remove  my  reservation  and  I 
apologize  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICESl.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  FOR  FILING  OF  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  have  until  9  p.m.  to- 
nil^t  to  file  the  report  to  accompany 
the  budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  a  protocol  amending  the 
Interim  Convmtion  on  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seals  between  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  12, 
1984  (Treaty  Doc.  99-5).  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaty  be  consid- 
ered as  having  beoi  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying pi^iers.  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed:  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Rboobd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objectimi.  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith, 
for  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation, the  Protocol  Amending  the  In- 
terim Convention  on  Conservation  of 
North  Pacific  Fur  Seals  between  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Jafian,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  signed  at  Washington  on 
October  12,  1984.  I  am  also  transmit- 
ting for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
(1)  a  related  statement  of  ccHioetns, 
and  (2)  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  the  ProtoooL 

The  Interim  Convention  was  signed 
in  1957  and  r^laced  an  earlier  conven- 
tion concerning  fur  seals  dating  back 
to  1911.  Under  these  convenUims,  the 
herds  were  protected  and  managed, 
and  though  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  recent  years,  the  populaticm  has  in- 
creased significantly  frtnn  300,000 
seals  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  ap- 
proximately 1.2  million  presoitly.  The 
Interim  Convention  has  been  extended 
previously  in  1963,  1969.  1976.  and 
1980.  This  Protocol  provides  for  the 
extension  of  the  Interim  Conventkm 
for  four  years  untfl  1988.  Aooompany- 
ing  the  Protocol  for  purposes  of  infor- 
mation is  a  statement  of  concerns 
sidled  by  the  four  Governments. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
matto*  at  an  early  date  and  give  its 
advice -and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  Protocol 

Rohald  Rbaoak. 

The  Whitb  House.  MarOi  20, 1985. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


MARTLAND  DAT  1985— THE  351ST 
ANNIVERSART 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Ii£r.  President,  the 
name  BCaryland  is  euphonious.  It  is 
almost  onomatopoeic.  It  has  a  pleas- 
ant, happy  sound  that  suggests  a  good 
place.  Maryland  sounds  feminine, 
sweet  and  pleasant,  but  with  dignity. 
It  is,  however,  close  to  merryland.  a 
place  to  be  hi4>py. 

Cooks  all  over  the  world  recognise 
this  fact  and  advertise  their  creations 
as  "a  la  Maryland."  It  creates  an  asso- 
ciation with  a  pleasant  image  and  obvi- 
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ously  enhances  the  attraction  of  the 
dish  or  the  appetite  of  the  diner  or, 
hopefully,  both. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  Shakespeare 
missed  a  visit  to  Maryland.  Had  he 
been  able  to  sail  up  the  Chesapeake 
and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Blaryland. 
he  would  never  have  asked:  "What's  In 
a  name?" 

Think  what  a  difference  it  would 
have  made  if  Lord  Baltimore  had  tried 
to  found  his  colony  in  the  New  World 
while  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
were  newlyweds.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  King  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  Lord  Baltimore's  colony  be 
named  in  honor  of  the  Queen. 

The  Queen  of  England  had  been 
bom  a  princess  of  France  and  baptized 
Henriette  Marie,  in  honor  of  both  her 
parents,  Henri  IV  and  Marie  de 
Medici.  But  "Henriette  Marie"  was  dif- 
ficult for  lusty  17th  century  English- 
men to  pronounce.  They  were  suspi- 
cious of  the  French,  anyway.  There 
was  no  Jody  Powell  or  Jim  Brady  or 
BiU  Moyers  to  solve  a  serious  public 
relations  problem  for  the  government. 
So  resort  was  had  to  the  empiric 
method,  old-fashioned  trial  and  error. 
For  a  whOe.  Henriette  Marie  was 
styled  Queen  Henry.  That  did  not  last 
long  with  the  English  public,  but  it 
was  the  way  the  Queen  was  known  in 
her  first  days  in  England.  If  Lord  Bal- 
timore had  sought  a  charter  for  his 
colony  during  that  period,  the  Free 
State  might  be  known  today  as  Henry- 
land! 

Then  we  would  know  what  is  in  a 
name.  Could  anyone  sell  Henryland 
fried  chicken  or  Henryland  beaten  bis- 
ctiits?  Would  anyone  drink  Henryland 
rye  whiskey?  Not  likely. 

Luckily  for  us.  the  English  did  not 
take  easily  to  the  practice  of  calling 
their  Queen  "Henry."  After  all.  they 
had  recently  enjoyed  the  golden  age  of 
EUsabeth  and  were  more  used  to  ro- 
mantic female  nai«»«,  such  as  Ouine- 
vere  and  Berengaria. 

Since  it  was  politically  unwise  as 
well  as  practically  impoolble  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  employ  the  whole 
"Henriette  Marie"  or  even  the  slightly 
less  French  "HenrietU  Maria."  it  was 
finally  decided  to  experiment  with 
what  was  left— Just  plain  Mary.  And 
that  was  the  time  when  Lord  Balti- 
more approached  the  King,  asking  for 
permisskm  to  found  a  colony  and  was 
delighted  to  accept  the  Queen's  cur- 
rent name  for  it. 

So  Maryland  is  fortunate  to  be 
blessed  with  a  name  that  we  all  enjoy 
and  appreciate,  and  it  is  fitting  that  on 
the  351st  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Lord  Baltimore's  colony,  we  remem- 
ber the  French  princess  who  gave  us 
her  name. 

Maryland  takes  pride  in  her  tradi- 
tions, her  history,  and  her  culture.  We 
are  proud  of  our  progress.  But  we  take 
mieclal  pride  in  our  peoplel 


We  hope  that  the  Nation  will  Join  us 
in  celebrating  March  25.  1985.  as 
Maryland  Day. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE  Mdrch  20,  1985 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  KM..  FRIDAY. 
MARCH  22.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
a.m.  on  Friday.  March  22. 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:36  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  March  22, 1985,  at  10  ajn. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
FRIDAY.  liCARCH  22 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
Friday.  March  22.  for  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion only.  There  will  be  no  business 
transacted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Bffr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  MARCH 
26.  1985 

OKtm  pom  Kscns  raoM  ruMT  makch  aa, 
cirm.  a  p.m.,  TxnssAT,  mahcr  a«,  itas 

Mr.  DOLE.  Further.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  following  the  pro 
forma  session  on  Friday,  Bfarch  22,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  2  pan..  Tuesday. 
March  26. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OUm  POK  ■BOOGIfmOM  OP  CSSTAm  SKHATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  special  orders  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  for  the  follow- 
ing Senators:  WncKss.  PROXMnx, 
DixoH.  and  Bumpkrs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

oissa  POK  psaioD  pok  tkambactioii  op 
■otrmn  iiouniiG  Buanms 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  orders  Just  identified.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  3  pjn.  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  turn  to  any  legisla- 
tive or  executive  items  cleared  for 
action,  and  possibly  Calendar  No.  15, 
S.  413.  war  risk  insurance.  There  is 
some  possibility  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution will  be  on  the  Senate  floor 
sometime  next  weelL.  While  we  will  not 
be  meeting  the  remainder  of  this 
week,  there  are  many  of  us  involved  in 
working  on  budget  matters,  and  It  may 
be  that  that  will  be  ready  for  consider- 
ation next  week. 


NOMINA'nONS 
Executive  nominations  received 


by 


the  Senate  March  20. 1985: 
In  THB  Coast  Ouass 
The  foUowlnf  cadeU  of  the  ^3S. 


Ouard  Academy 
grade  of  ensign: 

James  Adsse 
Timothy  T.  Asuirre 
Chriatopher  D. 

Alexander 
Steven  J.  Andersen 
Timothy  J.  Atkin 
Meredith  L.  Austin 
Kelly  A  Barnes 
Peter  O.BasU 
Bryan  W.  Beard 
Lincoln  H.  Benedict 
Brian  O.  Benaon 
Darwin  L.  Blakemore 
Tom  J.  Bllnkinaop 
Carlyle  A  Blomme 
Paul  J.  Brabham 
Terry  W.  Brandsma 
Jeffrey  R.  Brandt 
John  T.  Broadway 
Peter  J.  Brown 
Dean  C.  Bruduier 
Christopher  A 

Buckridge 
Daniel  C.  BurtMnk 
Sean  F.  Byrnes 
Wayne  D.  Cawthom 
Daniel  J.  Christorlch 
Donald  P.  Cof f elt.  Jr. 
Andrew  W.  Connor 
Kevin  F.  Conroy 
Peter  J.  Coxon 
Kevin  P.  Crawley 
Vincent  D. 

DeLaurentls 
Paul  E.  Deveau 
Mark  A  DeVore 
Christopher  K. 

Donahoe 
James  B.  Donovan 
Michael  O.  Dorchak 
Lorl  A  Dowd 
David  N.  Edelson 
Scott  P.  Ehrhom 
WUlard  S.  laiia 
Bryan  R.  Emond 
Edward  N.Eng 
ErlcR.  Engvall 
John  E.  Evenien 
John  J.  Pagan 
Joseph  B.  Pavero 
LinM.FesU 
Thomas  E.  Flanagan 
Scott  A  Fleming 
Edward  R.  Fontaine 
Carl  B.  Frank 
Alynn  K.  Fullaway 
John  A  Furman,  Jr. 
Edward  A.  Oagarln 
Marc  E.  Oage 
RochE-Oarand 
Edward  J.  Oibbons 
StephanP. 

Olondomenica 


for  appointment 


Coast 
to  the 


Richard  P.  Oirard  n 
William  D.  Oittler 
Stephen  M.  Ooddard 
Vincent  C.  Oracchi 
Sean  D.  Griffiths 
Richards. 

Oroaedose,  Jr. 
Kelly  L.  Hatfield 
Michael  J.  Haycock 
Douglas  J.  Henke 
John  J.  Hidcey 
James  F.  Hig^ns 
F.  David  Hoffman, 

Jr. 
Mark  J.  Huebschman 
Thomas  J.  Hughes 
DawnaH.  Irwin 
Dale  M.  J(»ies.  Jr. 
Robin  E.  Kane 
Kinds  L.Keene 
William  C.  Keppler 

m 

Stephen  F.  King 
Frank  H.  Kingett 
David  &Klipp 
John  M.  Knox 
James  O.  Kolbe 
Davis  L.  Kong 
William  &  KrewBky 
Paul  W.  Krynick 
Gary  D.  iJikln^ 
Bobby  M.  Lam 
MicheUe  M.  Lauson 
Richard  T.  Leitner 
Cameron  J.  Ijewis 
Bryan  C.  Utacher 
Michael  J.  Lodge 
Jeffery  D.  Loftus 
Christopher  J.  Lutat 
Phillip  J.  Lutsi 
James  J.  Lynch 
Arlyn  R.  Madsen,  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Magoon 
Olen  E.  Magrane 
David  J.  Martin 
William  J.  Martin 
Christopher  A. 

Marttno 
MarkO.BIaaer 
Denlse  L.  Matthews 
Mark  F.  McCabe 
James  L.  McCauley 
Joseph  C.  McOuineas 
Michael  P.  McKenna 
Robert  R.  McKenna 
Charles  W.  Mello,  Jr. 
Gregory  S.  McLellan 
Craig  A  Meyer 
Pamela  A  Mencel 
Bfatthew  E.  Miller 
Charles  D.  Michel 
James  M. 

Montgomery 
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John  M. 

MaryK.: 

MarkE.1 

Wayne  A! 
Bradley: 
Gregory  T. : 
David  W.  Nekton 
Robert  T.  Nekton 
AldoNoto  ^ 
Douglas  H.  Olson 
Daniel  B.  Ov^ns 
JohnR.Pasch 
Robert  C.  Pa|ton  III 
Robert  J.  Pa^lison 
Paul  E.  Perlti 
Joseph  D.  Pti^ps 
Brian  R.  Pieree 
Brian  F.  Positaltis 
Valerie  C.  Pi^rsky 
Kevin  M.Pnltt 
John  F.  Frin4e 
Timothy  J.  Quiram 
Alan  L.  Raeatlch 
JeraldaRailiey 
Manual  R.  Rsras  HI 

Joseph  M.  nTn 

Neal  F.  Rearion 
Chris  P.  Reiltir 
Christopher  L. 

Roberge     i 
Karen  M.  Roberts 
Jeffrey  C.  Rciiertson 
Michael  J.  Reer 
Byron  H.  Romine,  Jr. 
John  E.  Rosen 
Stephen  C.    I 

Rothchild 
Nicholas  F.  Russo 
Stephen  S.    I 

Scardefieldl 
Jeanne  M.  Scnilder 
Damian  R.  S4hmltt 


Stephen  J.  Sduelber 
Joseph  D. 

Scbruender 
Robert  8.  Sehuda 
Christopher  P. 

Scrsba 
Michael  J.  Scully 
Todd  P.  Seaman 
Robert  W.  Sbene 
Michael  W.  Shomin 
John  P.  SUling 
David  M.  Singer 
KrisaASIoma 
Lawrence  K.  Smith 
Sherry  L,  Smith 
TOddASokalsuk 
FVederiek  J.  Sommer 
GrayS-Spenik 
Riebard  J.  Stable 
Thflmas  A  Stanek 
Midiael  W.  Stanley 
vna.  O.  StevensoQ.  Jr. 
Mary  A  Stolazski 
Kelly  8.  Strong 
John  D.  Sweeney  IV 
Paul  F.Thomas 
Chitetopiwr  J. 

Thornton 
David  O.  Throop 
Jerry  CTorok 
DanaTubbs 
KeiUiJ.Turra 
Louis  T.  Vlndguerra 
Joseph  M.  Vojvodich 
Robert  P.  WagnCT 
MidiaelAWals 
Robert  a  Watts 
Edgar  B.  Wendlandt 
Charles  S. 

Wengenroth 
Gerald  W.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Wymsn 


The  f oUowfcig  Reserve  officers  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grades  indicated: 

70  be  lieutenant  commander 

Susan  M.  Krapanski 

Tobelievlenant 


Joaeviti^- 

Bodenstedti 
Edward  O.  Crates 
David  A  CmoUin 
Shane  M.  Dalgle 
David  A  Dairibert 
Jon  O.  Farroir 
Bruce  K.  Huertas 
Stephen  E.  lAwrence 
Curtis  A  Luitdstrom 
Daniel  J.  Mc^ann 

To  be  keutenant  (Junior  grade) 
Kenneth  O.  Adamson  Mary  E.  Landry 


Robin  D.Orr 
William  D.Osbom 
Rosemary  Pessuto 
Douglas  F.  Premoe 
Martin  E.  Reeves 
Eric  A  Rosenberg 
John  O.  Tuttle 
David  K.  Watts 
Claudia  P.  Wells 


Al  J.  Bernard 
MarkD.Bobil 
Odie  Briscoe  I 
Christ<vher  E. 

Cosden 
James  S.  Cumming 
Timothy  J. 

Michael  C.  DOUahite 
Dennis  Fahr 
Jeffery  Fay 
Roger  B.  Gayman 
William  C.  Glldden 
Glenn  A  Goilton 
Gary  E.  HIatI 
Lawrence  H.  | 

Hoffman 
Richard  N.  JSneUe 
Kevin  S.  Klnbebrew 
Ronald  J.  Koehan 


Carl  H.  Lautenberger 
Dennis  W.  Lawrence 
Phillip  M.  Lttherland 
Michael  E.  Mses 
Eddie  D. 

Mayensdiein 
Frederic  W. 

McKlnnon.  Jr. 
James  F.  MeMsnus 
Scott  A  Newshsm 
Thomss  8.  Onech 
Canoes  Li  Pmpst 
TedJ.Puidy 
Thomas  M.Quin 
Walter  J.  Reger 
Eugene  O.  Rodgers 
David  L.  Scott 
Kyle  K.  Scott 
Dennis  M.  Seehaus 
Eric  J.  Shaw 


Howard  N. 

Vanhouten 
Michael  W.  Walter 
Harry  D.  Williams  UI 


Roliert  C.  Spero 
Stephen  L.  Spidder 
Stephm  A  Stott 
Gerald  M.  Swanson 
OonfcmSwink 

To  be  ^ief  voarrant  officer 
Ralph  D.  Looman 
George  F.  HUlegas 

Ih  the  An  Force 
The  foUowlng-nsmed  officer  for  i^point- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  Ueutensnt  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt  Gen.  Uncoln  D.  Faurer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\3&  Air  Force. 

Ih  the  Aih  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  imder  the  provisions 
of  secUon  531.  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  Xte  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
Bppointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  raptain 
LiHE  or  the  aih  porce 

Abbott,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AcQsta.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Charies  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Dana  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  David  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Ellis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  Willism  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adamson.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Akers.  Mary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aki.  Ridiard  A,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albers,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alblinger,  Kimberly  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alderman,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  John  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aley.  Clarence  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allbee.  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Eva  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allman.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aired.  Mark  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alston.  Douglss  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Altdiek.  Jason  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alulse,  Joseph  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amend.  Jsmes  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ames,  David  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amewiulta.  GUbert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amplwnsn.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AmspaiAer,  Bfichael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Niels  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Bryan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Gordon  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andres.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews,  wmiam.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angtey,  MkAiael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angus,  Brad  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ansty,  Todd  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AnUumy,  Craig  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anthony,  Phillip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Applegate,  Bradley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arando.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arata.  Harold  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arey,  Chic  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  Chris  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  Donald  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold,  Jonathan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arrlngton.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashby,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Askew,  SteU  B..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Asmus,  Wolfgang  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atkinson.  Marie  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Aton.  James  K..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auchter.  Steven  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Augustine,  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auten.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avellaneda,  Maria  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avila,  Jorge  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayers,  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bachelor.  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baechtold.  Margaret  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baez.  OcUvlo  NMI.  Jr..  09»-48-3334 
Bagley,  William  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bsgnaschl.  Steven  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bahosh.  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey,  JImmIe  D..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Tracy  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailie.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bain.  Laura  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldassarre,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banks,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banks.  Eric  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barasch,  Stuart  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber,  Glen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barefoot.  Seavy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barham.  Tracy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker,  Harvey  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Amos  C.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrera.  Jose.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barry.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BarUett.  Samuel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartmi.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baskln.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baas.  Philip  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bassett.  Dana  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bateman.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BatUes.  Patrida  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bazo.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bean.  Eugene  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beane  Edison  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beatovich.  William  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck.  Lewis  BC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck.  Vernon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beddows.  Jsmes  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beery.  Edward  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beggs.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Arthur  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Eldon  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ben.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BeUomy,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belsma.  Leslie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bender,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benedetti.  Dale  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett,  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benzie.  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bergeron.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berliner.  Brian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bernard.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry,  John  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beiryman,  Alan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berteaux,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beville,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bickers,  Caroline  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biglands,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bille,  Matthew  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Billlck,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Binford.  Robert  G.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blngman.  I%illip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bisgrove.  Christ(H>her  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bishop,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bitsky,  Kenneth  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackburn.  John  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackmon.  Eric  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackmon.  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackmun.  Mary  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanchard.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bliss.  Jodie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blocker.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blodgett.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blood.  Glen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bochaln.  Louis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boeheim.  Robin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boera,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Mnnder,  MT- 
,PetcrJ..0«»-«4-aMl 
Bonflitfio.  Jowph  F..  M1-40-M01 
BwkuwitJ.  Mark  a.  lM-64-«>M 
Botdla.  wnUmm.  l»7-«»-<m7 
BoUmann.  Dooald  R^  Jr^  4M-74-47S3 
BotHM.  Alan  V^  4aO-6»-10M 
BoudMr.  Dwane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boodile.  JauM  U  437-M-7354 
BoudlDOt.  Todd  A..  316-TO-ISM 
Boudraaoz.  Tlinothy  M^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bomte.  Oran  B^  3e7-53-3T0B 
Bowvn.  David  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bomra.  DavM  A..  S00-T3-0636 
BowBan.  Paul  A..  351-50-T533 
Boyee.  Mchard  U.  Jr^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  Lany  C^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyer.  Oavkl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boylan.  Jobn  P^  136  56  6550 
Braekett.  David  B^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bratthwalte.  Brant  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandt.  Maik  8^  003-50^4045 
Braaure.  Laann  D^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brattnid.  Gate  U.  330-5O-0032 

Roaenarte  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Siegmund.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brtek.  Mary  J^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bricker.  Raymond  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brloi.  Deldn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brink.  Jonathan  C^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brttt.  David  3^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brocan.  RoWe  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bronaon.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BraMon.  Jarry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brookdiin.  Alan  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broten,  Paul  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Bobby  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brovn.  Dnck  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Bdward  D^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Larry  C^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brawn.  Marian  J^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  SeoC  C^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Seott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Thleai  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Thonaa  J^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BruauDond.  ttapben  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunetto.  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Oliver  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryaon.  Tony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bucklea.  Curtla  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckley.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckley.  wnUam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bueknam.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bufflncton.  Jobn  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bullard.  Bradley  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bullock.  Harold  B^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunker.  Joaeph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunn.  TcrreO  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buntyn.  Dale  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bureh.  Brie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunt  Jane  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burd.  Lawrence  T..  186  46  3000 
Buneaa.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulk.  Judy  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burttaa.  Ttan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buikhalter.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burklow.  Kerry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buriey.  Brian  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burnett.  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burnett.  RandaU  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Chapman.  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charlea.  Grant  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Clccotello.  Conrad  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ciota  Mark  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Claibotne.  Thereoa  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Allen  L..  169  44  6964 
Clark.  Delorea  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Gregory  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Clinton.  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coata.  Danny  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coble.  Barry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coe.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coehoom.  Lynn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cofleld.  John  A..  306-6»-6601 
Coggin.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coggim.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Cohen.  Stevm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cokw.  Alan  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Odafranceaco,  Karen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Jamea  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman.  BenlU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman.  Frederick  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coley.  Chriatopber  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collier.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colllna.  Alan  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX  ^ 
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Connora.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connora.  Randy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conoley,  John  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conaidine.  lliomaa  P..  466  84  6303 
Conatantino.  Vincent  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conway.  Gerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Bonnie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  CynthU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coooey.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  ^ 
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Coppa.  Mark  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Cordon.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coray.  Lort  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cornell.  Barry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CorreO.  Randall  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coagriff.  Jamea  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cote.  Matthew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Courtney.  Glen  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowan.  David  t.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowell.  Nioola  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig.  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ermine.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creach.  Camllle.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creel.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crdghton.  Kenneth  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creveltaigaharp.  Kathleen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cribb.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Criaan.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cromer.  Karen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CrtMby,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crtiaa.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croaa.  Paul  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crotty.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crotty.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ciow.  EUaabeth  L.A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crua.  Elllot  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crua.  Tolanda.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cuffy.  La  Unah  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Cullop.  Sterling  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culter.  Joaeph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culver,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummlnga.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Demulder,  IRark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Eada.  Douglbs  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Early,  Joaetto  H..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easley.  IM4rah  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easterly.  Uida  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fastman.  Robert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edgett.  Lawtence  W..  633  04  0060 
Eichhom.  rprry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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EUlaan.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUlaon.  WOUam  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elwdl.  Gordon  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ely.  Kriatine  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emanuel.  Taylor  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emary.  David  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bbdlch.  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BMDer.  Brace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bng.  EUot  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engidhart.  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bnitend.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bntfund.  Matthew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bnloe.  Aldebaran  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enloe.  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siting.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ergiah.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickaon.  Ned  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eriekaan.  Raymond  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erienbuach.  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ernat.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaeude.  Jay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edocker,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EBola.  Jamea  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Bvau.  Joel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Farmo-.  Jackie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pkryniasa.  Kirk  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Fenelon.  man  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Fngustm.  Bryan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson.  Thomas  R.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fnrera.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fetaer,  Ronald.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FieL  Eric  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fife.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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FUber.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Fisher.  Marie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  Stuart  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fiteh.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fltigerald.  Mark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FItdienry,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flood.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flowen.  I^urie  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynn.  Peter  J..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fontana.  Anthony  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fontanea.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foo,  Gregory  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foote.  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Force,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  Eric  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fonman.  Brace  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FOiman.  Schahresad.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fornear.  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fouatoukoa.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler.  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FOX.  Thomas  Dwight,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fkahm.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franco.  Vincent  J..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frank.  Carter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ftank.  Gregg  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FrankUn.  Warren  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pranaa,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fray,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ftay,  Sherman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fraaler.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ftaaier.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reaney.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Galiata.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GaUagher,  Jamea  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GaUagher,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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GaUuK>i.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Galvan.  Joe  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamache,  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gammons,  Carlton  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia,  CaUxto  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gard.  James  R..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Garristm.  Greg  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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GUbert.  Mary  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUes.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUlo.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUI.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUlette,  David  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUley,  Calvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ginumdo,  Dorllynn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Gipaon.  Geoffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Girard.  Craig  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Go^ver,  Eric  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goff ,  Carol  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ooff.  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oogglns.  Chris  aC,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Golash.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gomes,  Robert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzales.  Julia  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonxalex.  Lanoe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Good.  Dennis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Goode.  Duane  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Gordon.  Harry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorr.  WUliam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goes.  David  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goulette.  Sheryl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oower.  SooU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grady.  Lester  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Granger,  Midiael  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Graves.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Frances  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Gregory.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Grotter.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giove.  Erridne  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grove.  WlUlain  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guendel.  Frederick  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gullekion.  Glen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gundenon.  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunnels.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthrie.  Joel  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gytri.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hack.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haegele.  Neal  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baflch.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bagood.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hahn.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hahn.  Jeffrey  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hahn.  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hainca.  Chariee  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balnea.  Richard  W..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halchln.  Lola  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bale.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ball.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ball.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ban.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bam.  Norman  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bamel.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

HymiHiwi.  Joaeph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bamrick.  Jamea  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bamrock.  David  L..  015-46^4830 

Bamaey.  PhaUp  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bancock.  Iftehael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Baney.  Connie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bana.  Thomaa  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BaiMen.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Banaon.  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Banaon.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bartoron.  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barden.  Dennis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barden.  Sara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BanUn.  Ully  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Banttng.  Tague  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bargrove.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barlow.  Giles  D..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Baiper.  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barper.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barren.  Christopher  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barrigan.  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barris.  Charlea  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barrta.  Eileen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barria.  Tereaa  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barrta.  Timothy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barriaon.  Doug  G..  563  08  6557 

Barriaon.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barriaon.  Michael  Barvey,  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bart.  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bartke.  Cart  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bartke.  Thereaa  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bartman.  Wayne  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barvey.  Detos  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barvey.  Marvin  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barvey.  Walter  B..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barwell.  WUlia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batch.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batcher.  MfcAiael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hauaer.  Bradley  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bawklna.  Brent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bawka.  Mark  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bay.  Jamea  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayea.  Celeate  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baya.  Kurt  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayward.  Jonathan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hebert.  Jean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hedden.  Mkdiael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedatrom.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Betthold.  Bradley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beld.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Hemb.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bemmlngaon.  Stuart  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderaon.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benneanr.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benrichaen.  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benry.  Victor  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henael.  CecU  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benaley.  Mark.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benaley.  Terry  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benaon.  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beringa.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berman.  Jeffery  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berman.  Lawrence  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berrell.  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berring.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berring.  Dennla  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berring.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berrlinger.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beunemann.  Frits  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bevrdeys.  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beymans.  Rlcliard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blcks.  Deanna  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bicks.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bill.  Lawrence  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BiU.  Van  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bm.  Wesley  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bills.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BUt.  Rebecca  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bimes.  Mtehael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blndea.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bingst.  Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bltchcock.  Terry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bltchcock.  Timothy  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bittmeler.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BoapUi.  Evan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bocutt.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodgdon.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodge.  Mkshael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boffman.  Mare  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bogancamp.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bogg.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolder.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolloway.  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolmes.  Jamea  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hondrum.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B(mg.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booffatetter.  Mkdiael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boppe.  Jackie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borgan.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borlocker.  Randy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bom.  Johnny  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boakina.  Jamea  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouchln.  Roy  P..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H«»nti«n,  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boward.  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boward.  Jamea  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowaid.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boward.  Mlchele  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boward.  Thomaa  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowie.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowland.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bubbard.  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buber.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Budapeth.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BuffateUer,  Daniel  B.C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bughea.  Jamea  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumphriea.  Thomaa  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunnell.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunnlbell.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buaa.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buaton.  Duke  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buston.  Eric  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butcheaon.  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butchins.  RusseU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butchlnson.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butto.  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byten.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
i^wwiMOT  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ibanes.  Juan.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nierbrun.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ingalls.  Julie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IngaUs.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ireland.  Anthony  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Ishihara.  Brysn  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Islin.  CynthU  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iwaniuk.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackman.  Corcoran  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Douglaa.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackaon.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackaon.  ScoU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacoba.  Darid  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobameyer.  Jay  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobaon.  Evans  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobaon.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jameraon.  Jamea  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamea.  Karl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janlske,  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jankowiak.  Jerome  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jansen.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaqulsh.  Randal  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jay.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins.  Grace  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins.  Joedae  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen.  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jervls,  Michael  P..  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jewell.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jinks.  Dennis  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johns.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Alvln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Doris  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  George  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Barvey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Bunter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Kenneth  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  KriaUe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  lAwrence  M..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonnacm.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Royoe  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Thomaa  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jolivette.  Gerard  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Andrew  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Barry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Bruce  MUUm.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Matthew  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Steven  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Kathleen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Mark  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Michael  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joaeph.  Barbara  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joat.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jowyk.  Greet  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joyce.  Daniel  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jueraivlch.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Julian.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jullen.  Randy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Juadua.  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaiaer,  Jamea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaiser.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karafa,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karalash.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karge.  Eric  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KameiiB.  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaser,  Karl  Belnz  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kauhn.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kearney.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keams.  Barry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keating.  Richard  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keating.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keegan.  Todd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keidle.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUer.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUogg.  Wade  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Clark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUy.  Eugene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Kemmet.  Aliln  R..  Jr..  434-88-M7S 
Kenny.  ChrUtopher  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenyon.  Dw%ht  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keppel.  Brlah  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerr.  Keith  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kershaw.  Lafrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kertesx.  The^  Jane.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ketterman.  Kevin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kllcoyne.  Cta^istopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klllam.  Larr#  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kilpatrick.  Jtmmie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimball.  Scott  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimutis.  Mkiiael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinard.  Jani^  A.,  366-83-Oloe 
Kindelln.  Jo4eph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Christopher  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Frank  t*..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Jerry  1^.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Richaiid  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klnsey.  DonlB..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirby,  Brucei  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KlrkendaU,  thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrachbaumj  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kishiyama.  Kevin  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kishllne,  Scott  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klaaren.  J<H^than  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kleid.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kleopfer,  Eric  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klett.  Wes  4. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knox,  Reub«i  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knudsen.  John  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kobren.  WUfam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kocon,  Joaetfh  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohl,  Micha^  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohler,  Beniett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolb,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KoU,  MaA  4..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Konecny.  Patrick  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koneru.  Verjikatrao,  309  68  6876 
Konidce,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koo,  Chalk.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kopca,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koski.  EUynb..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koss.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kovacs,  Las^o,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krapf,  Fredrick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krebs.  Fred  C-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krisp.  Qulntin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kroh.  Jimmi  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kruaac  Mai^  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kucera.  Mickael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kulaas.  Kri^ina  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurucs,  Pet^-  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuwik.  Karl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacy,  Joe  P.,  1XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacy.  WalteiJE.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaPardola.  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laffoon.  Itaimond  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laird.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lake,  EmestR..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert,  Rhpoda  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uunbiaae,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamm.  WlUlim  W..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landls,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landry,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lane,  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langerock.  I)elbert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tsingmaack.  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lantx.  RichskYl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laping.  Darkle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lapointe,  P^il  G..  034-507-7597 
Lamey.  Geiild  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larooque.  PiMUp  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laraen.  Debdrah  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson,  Rut^  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laubach,  RUhard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lauer.  WllllOm  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laughlln.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Law.  Raymohd  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawson.  Keiiy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lAwton.  RoUert  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laymon.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lear.  Daniel  Ik..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Leathery.  Rodney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lebby,  Glenn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lechner.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ledair.  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leoours.  Mare  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ledbetter.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Irvln  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Te  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Terrence  B.K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lees.  Roderick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I<ehmkuhl,  Lee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leibach.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leitsen.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemay,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lengyel  Joaeph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lennaraon.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lent.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard.  Shenm  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonhardt.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leako,  Mavia  B..  344  44  8467 
Leaanau.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Levan.  Rfehard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Levla.  MkAiael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewia.  Janet  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewia  Vivian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uburdl.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ucata.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ueaae.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LO^  Tina  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ullie.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOly.  John  S..  4XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underman.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Undaay.  Perry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Undaey.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uneberger,  Robin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unehan.  Timothy  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unaenmeyer,  Stephen  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uako.  Brian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Utchfleld.  Unda  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uttle.  Jack  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Little.  Kevin  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Utadnger,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uvlngston.  Dairell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lobdell,  Kathryn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Locke.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockhart  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lofton.  Samuel,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lohr,  Vcmdreele,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lojewakl.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Looker.  Gregory  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loper,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopes.  Alfredo  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lortie.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lott.  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loughnane.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loula.  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lounaberry.  Marshall  K.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love.  Dwayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love.  Ikie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loveland.  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LovelOdc  Scott  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lovely.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowry,  Donald  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luda.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luke.  Teddy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lulofk.  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luna.  Joel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundie.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luper.  Deborah  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LuBi.  Jamea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyell.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lomch.  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynn.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynn.  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynn.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lorrais,  MitcheU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyons.  Olln  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacArthur.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


MacDonald.  Kyle  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacKinnon.  Donald  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacKiniiie,  William  C.  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacMillan  WiUlam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maddox,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madeja,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madera,  Norbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Main.  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malcolm.  Perry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malenbaum.  BCark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaUon.  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malone,  Sherman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mangle.  James  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manning,  Leonardo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mansfield.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manzano,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maple,  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mareb.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mardel.  Wayne  Kalanlhula.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marcu.  Jerry  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marion.  Randy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Markoveta.  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marlln.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall.  Clinton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MarshaU,  Eric  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall.  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marston.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Calvin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Cynthia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Douglas  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  James  M.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Morris  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  WlUlam  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason.  Bobby  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massey.  Kyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masters.  Suzanne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mastny,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mastrobuono.  Gabriele.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathers,  Frank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathls,  Keith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matous,  Gregg  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews.  Judy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matwick.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayer,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAllster,  Randall.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAuliffe.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCabe.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCabe,  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaU.  Barry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaU.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCandless.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCausland.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaw.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McChesney.  Scott  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClain.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOurg.  Holly  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoUum.  Elaine  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormack,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoimIek,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCuisUon.  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDaniel.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  CoUeen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Scott  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDougald.  Curtis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McEUigott,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McFeeters,  James  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOee,  Anne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGhln.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOivem.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGovem.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOrath,  Lambert  R.,  m,  S75-74-6335 
McGregor,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGregor,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mclntyre.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKay.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKeague,  KeUy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKee,  Joseph  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenzie,  Kris  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKlnney,  Bemie  O..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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lifM"'"'  CharlM  O..  M»-29-966a 
MfMT?^".  MlcbMl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MrMT'»«"  Oiordano  B..  175-4»-440«7 
mmtta.  OcnM  K..  3«4-«0-5817 
MeNamus.  Donna  P..  2a5-aO-2«73 
Memtt.  Chariw  P..  Jr..  34S-50-«669 
MdtUtt.  Paul  r.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeVey.  Rotert  P..  4M-53-0674 
MeWiDJaaaa.  Joaei>h  M..  557-M-60S1 
Maadowa.  Rotert  K..  24»-31-»5M 
Ifaam.  Joaeph.  Jr..  41»-88-22n 
Medina.  Brla.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ifedred.  Rotert.  a68-«l-3131 
lleeraeiiaart.  Ifldiael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ifeaa.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IfehL  lUrtoo  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

r.  Bart  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
_  danis  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.  Ruten.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Month.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mentbe.  Philip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merker.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merkle.  Wnilam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MenK  Meal  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeiTell.  Timothy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metrtman.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morten.  Lynnanne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metwar.  Uward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyaard.  Clyde  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mldiel.  Keith  A..  498  63  8404 
Michel.  Robert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlddoaworth.  Miehele.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mikui.  Leonard  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milaido.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Alton  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MiOer.  Connie  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MIDer.  Dennli  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IffiDer.  Jamca  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Jeffrey  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Joel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Kevin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IfiDor.  KIrk  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IfiDer.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Mark  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Maryanne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Randall  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Millar.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Millar.  Tbonaa  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Millar.  Thomaa  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mmar.  Whltt.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
imk.  Chrlatopher  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
««WT"«g»«  Nancy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MBton.  WaUam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MlndMIlo.  Jamea  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mtaier.  Wmiam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MIra.  Thoaua  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MttdMll.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mtteban.  Judith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MItehdI.  Kenneth  Alan  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ICtcbdI.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ModtaL  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moodelli.  Vtto  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moonlere.  Robert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monad.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montalvo.  Alfred  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moon.  Uoyd  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Bryan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  ChrMopher  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Ptank  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  meole  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Ridiaid  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  RuaaD  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran.  Oetard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moc^and.  Ualle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morello.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morey.  Kim  J..  316-60-46U 
Monan.  Bandd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MOdarity.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morlaity.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MorraD.  wnUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrii.  Brett  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MorrlB.  Duane  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Mortara.  Kevin  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mortara.  Mary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Moeby.  Doloree  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoecarelU.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moeehler.  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mooes.  Judith  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moakal.  Leonard  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moas.  Harold  8..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mota.  Jose  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moyer.  OrecK  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moynihan.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muehlbauer.  Mary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mueller.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MuUen.  Terranoe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mulllna.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muncer.  Christopher  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munro.  Matthew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murawakl.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  Laurence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murrie.  Jon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Paul  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nadreau.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nakata.  Rotert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nasworthy.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nauer.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naushton.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neeld.  Nancy  L..  188  40  6688 
Netron.  LydU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelhart.  Bradley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Corry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Joeeph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Randal  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Sylvia  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neraeslan.  Leroy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Netter.  Teri  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neuhaus.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neuhauser.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newell.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  Wnilam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nick.  Noel  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NUsen.  Todd  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nix.  Darren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nix.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nixon.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noone.  Jeffrey  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norctni.  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norman.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX    . 
Nostrand.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX  ' 
Nowell.  Gregory  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Null.  lUchard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Num.  Isaac  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nusbaum.  Dale  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nuaao.  Ancelo  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nye.  Todd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oakley.  Chartea  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oakley.  Jamea  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oas.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  Jeremiah  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  Robert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ofilvie.  Blaine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Grady.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ofren.  Theodore  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Okulskl.  Anne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olden.  Jeffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUver.  Prank  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ollvo.  Cartos  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olaon.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Kent  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Marlln  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Malley.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CMalley.  Timothy  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Neal.  James.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Neil.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orth.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osteon.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostis.  Preeda.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Overby.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen.  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Oxley,  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oyler.  Roxann  Allda.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Packham.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paden.  CarroU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pahla.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer.  Miles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  Rolf  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pahnlsano.  Roger  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmore.  Wade  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palsson.  Jon  P..  555-86  4969 
Papke.  Curtis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parisi.  Anne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parks.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrish.  Crawford  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrott.  Greg  EL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Partridge.  Craig  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pastva.  Rotert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patsos.  Terry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  Gregory  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  Robert  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patton.  William  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pawlow,  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pawlowski.  James  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne.  Jerry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peay.  David  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peery.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelchar.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pendergast.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perales.  Shirley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perdue.  Joe^h  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perea.  Donna  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petsson.  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Randal  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Peterson.  Daniel  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Peterson.  Randy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Petr.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Petach.  Daniel  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Peyman.  Pamela  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Phflbrick.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Phillips.  Eddie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Phillips.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pierce.  Stephen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Plercy.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pletruaika.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pimentel.  EOeen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pino.  Anthony  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pinter,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pliaadeh,  Darius  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pittman.  Clay  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pitts.  Alfred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Placet.  Ronald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Plant.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Plaud.  Amaury.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Plyler.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pooock.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Fodalsky.  Charies  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Polgar,  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PoUock.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pond.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX         | 

Pongraoe.  Michael  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Popiel.  Lynn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX        V^^"*^ 

Popiel.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX  \ 

Poronsky.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX  1 

Porter,  Edmund  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  / 

Porter,  RuaseU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX  * 

Potl.  John  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PotU.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pounds,  Theodore  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Powers.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Prather,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pratt,  DarreU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Preaoott.  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pressley.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Price.  Jennifer  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Price.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Priest.  Thornton.  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pritchard.  Clyde  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Proffit,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Provensano.  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Prucey,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Pumidirey. 
Purdue.] 
Putch.] 
Putnam.] 

Qutnlan.  1 
Rate.Dav 
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Pulmano.  sierman  G..  Ml-4»-OI8t 
1L..53S-64-6491 

r  L..  240-06-ltli 
,XXX-XX-XXXX 
'  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Mary  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
:J..372-6>-«386 
,XXX-XX-XXXX 
!  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ratfand.  Paiwler  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rathbun.  Bia<Uey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rathgeber.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RauadMr.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RauBidier.  A^rida  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RayhOl.  Jtffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redd.  Jacqijeline  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redding.  K^vln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reding.  Grdogry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rednour.  ROnald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Bruoel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Thoniss  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese.  RickFr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese.  Shelfer  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeve.  Lauiti  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Regan.  Jofaji  p..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reguero.  Pcltoo  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rehbein.  Rdbert  E..  448  66  2485 
Rehs.  RkduM  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid.  Rk^aid  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Remm.  Mteiael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renehan.  Jaffrey  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renne.  Jerrir..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rennler.  Sfafcrry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rexford.  Ijihy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reyea.  Bddjl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reymdds.  Christopher  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reyncdds.  C|irtJ>  R-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reymdds.  Qeterah  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhodes.  Wlllam  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rteh.  Jeffteir  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rkshaids.  D^vid  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rteharda.  TOny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rtehardsonj  Eddie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RtehardsonJ  George  E..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rtehlin.  Deira  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUey.  JohnC..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley.  Mfchiel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rinaldl.  Dtai>  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ringdahl.  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rin6stad.  Btuce  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Risen.  Bret  tr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhrera.  Dei^  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera.  VLtAa  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhrera.  Irbyi  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhrera.  Vkstbr  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Roberge, 

Roberts. 

Roberts. 

Roberts. 

Roberts. 

Roberts.  Wl 

RoUe.Da^ 


1  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ad  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

\  E..  m.  460-60-61U 
1 L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robtaison.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Mtehael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RoMson.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodenhiser  J  Glen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguex.  Ceaar  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodrlguex.  ioee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguex.  Rene  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Chdryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Detjorah  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Jol^i.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Thttnaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Ttai^thy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rohret.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rolsen.  M3c|iael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romanik.  P^ul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ronke.  Jorg  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosamond.  WooUard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roae.  Dan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roae.  Der^C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roae.  JennUer  A..  546-66-66S5 
Roee.  Stevei  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Roaselot.  lAwrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roashiit.  Julie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowden.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rocker.  Randolph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rueater.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruhl.  Charlea  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruhlander.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruta.  Ridiard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rulvamoa.  Beriberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rushing,  Bendel  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rushtaig.  Kevtai  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruth.  EUaabeth  Sarah.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutherford.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutkowskl.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruricka.  Julia  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Donald  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  WSOmox  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  William  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rysial.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabattno.  Jimathan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabourin.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Satanon.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salopdc  Paul  a.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salter.  Robert  VL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saltmarsh.  Tracy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sattxgaber.  Dirk  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samela.  Glen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanunon.  Charies  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanunona.  David  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  Jamea  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanford.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banner.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarlea,  William  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sautter,  Davkl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sawyer.  Stq>hen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saykir.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehaefferkoetter.  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaffel.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SchatTinghauam.  Brett  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehattd.  J<dm  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SehdI.  Karoi  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SdMTta.  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schindler.  Max  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlortt.  David  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehmld.  Valerie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehmiedel.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehmitt.  Janet  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehmitt.  Robb  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehnackenberg.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneider.  Karl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneider.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehuback.  Donald  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schueader.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehulte.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SehuUs.  Robert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehulx.  Harry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schumann.  Greg  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwab.  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sehwalte.  Kathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdiwarta.  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sdfrea.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seott.  DavM  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bwitengh.  Steven  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seaman.  Calvin  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bears.  Denise  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SeUecB.  Wniiam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Setter,  John  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ShackelfOTd.  Donald  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shater.  Keith  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaf  or,  Leon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaffer.  Jon  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shanks.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shannon,  Benjamin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shary.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shea.  Brian  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sbeedy.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheehan.  Christopher  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheehy.  Timothy  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SheUey.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bhelpman.  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sbepard.  Ector  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
She^ierd.  Seth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherouae.  Robert  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Sherrill.  CindaG..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shtpman.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shirley.  Paul  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shoulberg.  Steven  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shutter.  Chariotte  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sidari.  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Signor.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olva.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aiver.  MfaAud  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmonds.  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons,  Donald  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slmcmetti.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simonsen.  Bent  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sims.  Battle  L.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slnale.  Eric  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singleton.  Keith  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skelton.  Deborah  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skinnn-.  Kristfaui  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skov.  Randall  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skuse.  Debra  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blade.  Betty  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slusdwwaki.  Teofll.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sly.  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smart.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Chariotte  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Goald  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Jacob  T..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Jeffr^  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sbith.  Kenneth  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Kevin  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Mark  D^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Stewart  C^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Valdimar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SnodgrasB.  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder.  Donald  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soard.  Rodger  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sommns.  Stephen  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Somatale.  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sorrenttno.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sowell.  Lori  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sowell.  Rldiy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sow^  Scott  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^wgnuolo.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
l^iarin.  Don  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparks.  Ctoegg  A..  333  54  9398 
^wrrow.  KaUa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^teight.  wmiam  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spence.  Soott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
«)eriein.  William  waOunA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spicteiman.  William  a.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Springer.  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
StachowsU.  KHth  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Statduhar.  Erte  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staley.  Ellen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stamm.  Rkkey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stamp.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanford.  Bennte  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stansbury.  Mtehael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanton.  Robert  M..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stapler.  Woiddl  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Starkey.  Samuel  J^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stasell.  Jeffrey  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staub.  James  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ste(^  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stem.  Henry  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steffoisen.  Soott  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stegall.  Carey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steo.  Robert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
St^hans.  Joaeph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8tn>hens.  MHlliam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson.  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  Gregwy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  James  W..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Jeffrey  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stllwagen.  Nancy  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUth.  Robert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stock.  Mkdiael  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Stockdmle.  Shlrlana.  27S-6ft-3T17 
Stockvell.  Michmel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stokn.  Oresory  D..  534-S&-4M9 
Stone.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoidiel.  Oenld  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stnder.  Jamea  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stradford.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strante.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stratton.  Arthur  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strickland.  Christopher  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strickland.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
StrteMch.  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stromback.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stull.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sturdtrant.  Rodney  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suetteriein.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suminaby.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sundee.  Jerome  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Surenok.  Wayne  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Surina.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swank.  Danny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanaon.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanaon.  Seott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swift.  Kerry  11..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swift.  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swoyer.  Jeffrey  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sykes.  Terrence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sspila.  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tabor.  Troy  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tait.  Samuel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tallent.  Alton  J.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanoff.-Oretl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tappan.  Lori  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatterfield.  Diane  Carol.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatum.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Clinton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Olenn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Jonathan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Keith  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Rldiard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teachout.  LoweU  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Templn.  Alan  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenhacen.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry.  Joseph  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thatcher.  Byron  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thayer.  Kenn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Barbara  J..  230^)2-8018 
Thomas.  Brenda  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Sam  K.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Klrby  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Richard.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomson.  Eliubeth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomal.  Mtehael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thorp.  Lewis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tice.  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tilley.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TtndaU.  Bdcar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TtndaU.  Phillip  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tipton.  Scott  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Titus.  Glen  D..  509  48  0882 
Todd.  Allan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tompkins.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toomey.  James  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TomOlo.  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torres.  Jesus  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toups.  Gary  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trachy.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trahan.  Wendel  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Traver.  Kim  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Travis.  RiMsD  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trenchard.  Charles  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trevor.  Alan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tripodi.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trotter.  Benjamin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trout  Carl  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tulberg.  Ellsworth  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Tull.  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Rebecca  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Sherree  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Twamley.  James  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyler.  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tymes.  Nathaniel.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uhle.  William  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
njfalusi.  Maria  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Umphlet.  Charies  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UrKheler.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VaUvanis.  Mark  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valentk^  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valickus.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valko.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandenburg.  Burton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandine.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vankeuien.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vankovlcs.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaaques.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vauchan.  Norman  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaushn.  Cammeron  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaucbn.  Monica  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vause.  Dirk  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VeUe.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VenaUe.  John  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vertara.  Gonsalo  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VIgnaroli.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vincent.  Eric.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vincent.  Stephen  W.  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viola.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vittum.  Susan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ViBler.  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voelk.  Michael  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vonjouanne.  Henry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vraa.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vuncannon.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WachUer.  Patrick  J..  558-04^-9633 
Waddell.  Kellie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wacner.  Rebecca  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wasner.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wahl.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wahl.  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldowaki.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldrop.  Stephanie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Mark  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Michael  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Thomas  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Wesley  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  Ernest  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  Gary  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
Wallaoe.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  Christopher  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walakl.  Roger  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter.  John  D..  478  68  6866 
Walters.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walton.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wall.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Williara  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ware.  Robert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wamock.  Ted  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washington.  Lamar.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waters.  Michael  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Robert  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watts.  Debra  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watts.  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver.  Michael  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weber.  Curt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weiland.  Robert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weisenfeld.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wellman.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Brent  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Guy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wenael.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Werts.  Andrea  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Wescoat.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westmeyer.  Monty  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weston.  Perry  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wetzel  Mark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wetael.  RuaseU  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whaley.  Scott  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  Christian  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  Curt  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whelihan.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitaker.  Linda  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Christopher  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WhiUey.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitman.  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitt.  MarceUus  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitted.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitten.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whyte.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wikham.  Rand  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUde.  Nicholas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wille.  Raymond  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Brett  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Prank  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Grelon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUliams.  Kevin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WilUamaon.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williamson.  Terry  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlllmott.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUaon.  Charles  W..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wilsmi.  Randel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wind.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wojick.  Richard  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wolfkeil.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wolter.  Byron  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wood.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Woodcock.  John  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Woodie.  Eldon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Woods.  Barbara  J..  574-34-1 149 

Woodward.  linda  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Woodworth.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Woolpert.  Thomas  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wootton.  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Worley.  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wright.  Celeo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wright.  James  R..  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wright.  Leone  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wright.  Lewis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WrUkt.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tawn.  JImmie  L..  ja.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Teoman.  Ann  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

York.  Bradley  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young.  Craig  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young.  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Young  William  A..  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Yundt  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zabkar.  Lynn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zambettl.  PeUx  A..  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zapf.  Clifford  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zebrowakl.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zepka.  Debra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zetsch.  Barry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ziebarth  Richard  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ziebis.  OaudU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ziegra.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zimmerman.  Bruce  IC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zimmerman.  Deborah  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zimmerman  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zink.  RusseU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ziomek.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zollmann.  Steven.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,   ImthiNavt 
The  following-named  commanders  of  the 

U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 

grade    of   captain,    pursuant   to   title    10. 


United  Statfes  Code,  section  624.  subject  to 
quallf icatioOs  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  COBPS 

Albert.  Philip  Richard 
Auman.  Jai^es  Richard 
Bergin.  Praxis  T.,  Jr. 
Beuttel.  Stebhen  C. 
Bohan.  Johfi  Stephen 
Bottomy.  Dkvid  P. 
Callaway,  nobert  A.,  Jr. 
Catron.  Philliip  Wood 
ChambieiB.  James  Richard 
Collins.  Da^el  Robert 
CouUahan.  fames  D..  Jr. 
Crim.  Jerry  [r. 
Cruickshank.  James  C. 
Curto,  Prai^  a.  Jr. 
Danitschekj  Carl  Norman 
Danziger,  FSchard  Ellis 
Driver.  Janies  Robert 
Emery.  Jefljerson  Craig 
Paber.  MyrOn  Morris 
Fetter.  Thebdore  Walker 
Frost.  Davi^  Sidney 
Gavrell.  George  Joseph 
Gemelll.  Rwph  Joseph 
Gentry.  Jaibes  Lawrence 
GolembiesV.  Michael  a 
Goyer.  Pet^  Francis.  Jr. 
Gunnett.  ^Ivia  Roberta 
Hartman.  David  Scott 
Hlbbard.  BlUne  Zook.  Jr. 
Hughes.  Robert  Edward 
Imes,  RichM  Kelly 
Ja^aon.  FiMeric  L. 
Johnson,  Dennis  Larry 
Kennedy.  Jbseph  Davy 
Kerr.  Jamei  H. 
Kilpatrick.  Iifichael  a 
Koett.  Joh4  William 
Krasner.  Robert  D.  J. 
Kung,  Marilin  Datung 
Labrador,  Augusto  N. 
lAughlin.  I^rry  W. 
Maraist.  Donald  Joseph 
Mayo.  Richferd  A. 
McCaughejt.  Brian  George 
McLaughlin.  Charles  a 
Means,  James  Franklin 
Menon.  Pamian.  Achutha 
Nakahara.  Hank  Hudebobu 
Patel.  ThaMorbhai  G. 
Pellegrini,  vthur  a 
Peterson.  Ijaniel  Reuben 
Poole.  Joel  R. 
Rabetoy.  G^y  M. 
Raamussen^  Clyde  Mervyn 
Resnick.  J^dc  S. 
Riodardi.  Joseph  M. 
Rogers,  Jeiiy  Ray 
Rosenblatti  Cheryl  Dian 
Ross,  wmiim  Bruce 
RoBwirtal.  <obert  Henry 
Saul.  Charks  D..  m 
Shanahan,  William  James 
Sims.  Keniieth  Lee 
Spencer,  Jcfery  Douglas 
Tanksley,  Marion  Hollis 
Taub.  Martin 
Thorp.  Janies  W. 
Tibbits,  Pa«l  A. 
Verkleeren^  John  Luce 
Westbrook^  John  Andrew 

soPTLT  coin  <sm) 

Bishop.  Hehry  Harold,  n 
Campisi.  Rbnald  Alexander 


Cheney,  James  Cowser 
Christopher.  Donald  Dominic 
OonU.  Carmen  Daniel 
Deloach.  Stephen  James 
Downer.  Glenn  Ivan 
Ebbeis.  Richard  Earl 
Elliott,  Ernest  Alexander 
Phmoikowski.  Ralph  Edward 
Gabor.  John  Bernard,  Jr. 
Graeter.  William  P..  n 
Hall.  David  William 
Hephner,  Patrick  Jean 
Huntw.  Don  Loren 
Jaffin.  Rederick  T..  Jr. 
James,  William  Byrd 
Ketcham.  Richard  Dean 
Lessa.  Joseph  Gerard.  Jr. 
Mayer.  Carl.  Michael 
Miures.  Robert  David 
McCo(^  Kevin  William 
MoGavran.  Samuel  Brown 
Mesterhazy.  Andrew  Paul 
Meyer.  Fred  Lewis 
Mitchell.  Ralph  Melvin.  Jr. 
Modrowski.  Richard  Walter 
MuUen,  John  David 
Payne.  David  Almon 
Reagan.  Joseph  Emmett 
RoMe.  Ralph  Lon.  Jr. 
Robinson.  Richard  D. 
Rumsey,  Charles  Gary 
Ruptnnann.  Heinz  Otto 
Tarantino,  David  Arthur 
Tastad.  Michael  Louis 
Tucker,  James  Thomas 
Tuggle.  Richard  Carl 
Vigrass,  David  Harry 
WHkinson.  Ronald  Carr 
Yeatts,  Ralph  Leroy 

CBAPLAIMCOBPS  (41ZZ) 

Baldwin.  John  Francis 
Bevins.  John  Joseph 
Day.  Richard  Thayer 
Fi(d,  John  Robert 
Hettish.  Richard  ayde 
HoUterby.  Anderson  Byron.  Jr. 
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Wedne$day,  March  20, 1985 
•  Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
sertlnc  In  the  CoHGaxssioii al  Rbcoks 
tottey  amne  Interesting  reading  for  my 
coUeagues.  It  is  a  speech  delivered  by 
Newton  Mlnow  to  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools.  The  Q)eech  in- 
clude* some  very  perceptive  thoughts 
on  major  issues  facing  otir  political 
system  and  I  commend  the  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

Spooi  iob  the  Associatioii  or  Amuoui 

LawScbools 

(By  Newton  N.  Mlnow) 

Tour  meeting  is  a  most  appropriate  time 
and  place  to  announce  the  completion  of  a 
maKv  work  of  letal  acholarahlp.  After 
thirty-ftve  yean.  I  have  finiabed  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  European  Comparative 
lAW.  Tour  invitation  enables  me  to  ahare 
my  exhaustive  research  with  our  nation'! 
law  prof  esMra. 

After  careful  study  of  four  lecal  systems 
in  Oennany.  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Italy,  here  are  my  oondustons: 

In  Oennany.  under  the  law.  everything  Is 
prohibited  ezoept  that  which  Is  permitted. 

In  Prance,  under  the  law.  everything  Is 
permitted,  except  that  which  is  prohibited. 

In  tbe  Soviet  Union,  under  the  law,  every- 
tbbw  is  prohibited.  Including  that  which  is 
pennitted. 

And  in  Italy,  under  the  law,  everything  Is 
permitted,  fspfrtally  that  which  is  prohibit- 
ed. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  of  you  who  are 
not  interested  in  these  finer  points  of  Euro- 
pean comparative  law.  and  may  ask.  so 
what?  What  about  the  United  States?  I  sug- 
gest that  Is  why  there  are  American  law 
aehools  and  law  professors.  For  It  Is  your 
task  to  analyse  and  debate  what  is  prohibit- 
ed and  what  Is  permitted  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  never  ending  search  for 
the  answers,  especially  because  we  ask 
American  law  professors  for  even  more:  we 
ssk  that  you  teach  us  not  only  what  is  pro- 
hibited and  what  Is  permitted,  but  also 
why— and  we  also  ask  you  to  reflect  on  what 
should  be  prohibited  and  what  should  be 
perndtted. 

It  Is  a  high  privilege  for  a  practicing 
lawyer  to  speak  at  your  annual  meeting. 
The  three  cornerstones  of  our  profession— 
the  Judges,  the  teachers,  and  tbe  pracUtlon- 
er>— have  much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  I 
am  honored  to  bring  my  perspective  to  this 
indispensable  dialogue. 

As  a  partner  In  a  large  law  firm  which 
searches  In  your  schools  for  talented  young 
men  and  women  to  Join  our  practice,  my 
partners  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  us 
splendid  lawyers  who  are  well  trained  and 
even.  In  recent  years,  well  mannered. 

Tet.  while  law  Arms  are  in  your  debt  for 
producing  practicing  lawyers,  my  thesis 
today  Is  that  our  country's  dtliens  are  too 


often  being  shortchanged  by  our  law 
schools  and  the  gifted  men  and  women  who 
teach  in  them. 

I  take  as  my  text  an  article  which  my 
partner,  Ben  Heineman.  Jr.,  wrote  last  year 

"Put  stanply,  the  law  schools— especially 
the  top  35  that  believe  they  are  In  the  top 
ia-«hould  be  a  major  source  of  vision  about 
the  kind  of  society  America  ought  to  be  In 
its  third  century  .  .  . 

"Tet  few  outside  observers,  and  few 
candid  insiders,  would  say  that  the  nation's 
law  schools  and  law  professors  are  possessed 
by  a  breadth  of  vision  or  are  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  major  problems  that 
this  society  must  address  tai  the  decades 
ahead,  either  In  the  public  or  private 
sector." 

While  I  agree  with  Ben.  I  am  reassured  by 
the  theme  of  your  IMS  Annual  Meeting: 
"The  Law  Teacher  and  the  Public  Interest: 
Professor  Deeds  Ooes  to  Washington."  One 
question  we  wiU  be  rtisnissing  this  afternoon 
is:  Do  law  teachers  have  a  special  obligation 
to  Olumlnate  politics  and  public  life? 

To  me  the  answer  is  clear.  Tour  analytical 
skills  are  needed,  not  only  to  study  but  also 
to  safeguard  principles  of  law,  fspfrtally  in 
this  confusing  time  of  rapid  technological 
revolutitm.  Tour  vision  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  avoid  narrow  approaches  to  legal  ques- 
tions—such as  what  is  permitted  and  what  is 
prohibited  in  terms  of  rigid,  either/or 
choices.  Last  month.  Judge  Bork  reminded 
us  In  an  Important  opinion:  "The  tempta- 
tion to  adhere  to  sharply-defined  categcnles 
is  understandable.  Judges  generalise,  they 
articulate  concepts,  they  enunciate  such 
things  as  four-factor  frameworks,  three- 
pronged  tests,  and  two-tiered  analyses  In  an 
effort,  laudable  by  and  large,  to  bring  order 
to  a  universe  of  unruly  happenings  snd  to 
give  guidance  for  the  future  to  themselves 
and  others.  But  It  Is  certain  that  life  wiU 
bring  up  cases  whose  facts  simply  cannot  be 
handled  by  purely  verbal  formulas,  or  at 
least  not  handled  with  any  sophistication 
and  feeling  for  the  underlying  values  at 
stake.  When  such  a  case  appears  and  a  court 
attempts  nevertheless  to  force  the  old  con- 
struct upon  the  new  situation,  the  result  U 
mechandal  Jurisprudoace." 

Judge  Bork  is  right.  As  technology  rushes 
forward  in  the  remaining  IS  years  of  this 
century,  traditional  deflnlUons  of  life  itself 
fall  to  offer  useful  answers  to  new  ques- 
tions, life  support  machlnw  extend  breath- 
Inr.  do  they  extend  life?  As  technology 
rushes  forward,  do  traditional  perspectives 
of  the  Constitutional  war  power  extend  to 
pudilng  a  button  which  may  blow  up  the 
world? 

ClvUlzaUon.  said  H.  O.  Wells,  is  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe.  I  believe 
it  is  also  a  race  between  law  and  technologi- 
cal and  social  change  in  modem  life.  Tour 
unique  ability  to  study  and  apply  principles 
of  law  to  the  issues  posed  by  onnishing 
technological  and  social  change  is  needed  to 
provide  the  light  of  reason. 

Here  are  a  few  issues  of  modem  life  where 
the  law.  it  seems  to  me,  has  thus  far  been  of 
little  help  In  even  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions, much  leas  In  reaching  useful  snswers. 
First,  the  relationship  between  politics, 
public  office  and  the  public  interest.  Run- 
ning for  office  in  our  country  is  a  hard,  mis- 


erable, frustrating  and  Intimidating  experi- 
ence. A  candidate  must  be  up  snd  at  the 
voters  at  4KM  ajn.  shaking  hands  at  tbe  fac- 
tory gate  or  the  commuter  station.  A  candi- 
date must  raise  enormous  sums  of  money.  A 
candidate  must  submit  to  the  most  intense 
scrutiny  by  the  media,  snd  serve  up  his  or 
her  entire  family  for  public  examination  A 
candidate  must  abandon  any  notion  of  pri- 
vacy, disclose  all  sorts  of  personal  Informa- 
tion, fibandal  data,  and  expect  and  accept 
abuse  and  constant  criticism. 

As  a  result,  some  people  have  found  It 
much  easier  to  take  a  short  cut  and  avoid 
the  polltkaa  process.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
simply  snnounce  one  day  that  you  have 
been  appointed  as  a  representative  of  tbe 
"public  interest."  If  you  appoint  yourself, 
you  don't  have  to  subject  yourself  or  your 
family  to  all  the  rigors  of  a  campaign.  Tet, 
in  the  past  10  or  15  years,  self-appointed 
representatives  of  the  public  have  come  to 
be  regarded  and  treated.  espedaUy  by  the 
media,  ss  somehow  being  more  legitimate 
and  authentic  representatives  of  the  public 
than  tbe  men  and  women  who  were  elected 
according  to  the  law. 

Why?  Traditional  legal  analysis  would  tell 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story— that  certain 
elective  offices  are  created  for  which  per- 
sons standing  for  election  must  have  certain 
qualifications.  But  in  tbe  real  world,  forces 
outside  the  law-espedally  post-Vietnam. 
post-Watergate  cynicism  about  public  offl- 
dals— have  changed  modem  life  to  the 
point  where  self-appointed  dtisens  are  often 
perceived  as  more  representative  than  our 
elected  officials. 

Second,  last  year  I  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Search  Committee  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  Northwestem  University.  Our  Com- 
mittee reflected  various  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion: trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  and  students. 
We  conducted  a  nationwide  search  for  eight 
m<»ith8:  simultaneously,  our  nation 
searched  for  nominees  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Having  been  a 
delegate  for  years  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions,  it  quiddy  became  sppar- 
ent  to  me  that  the  way  we  search  for  univer- 
sity presidenU  offered  significant  lessons 
compared  to  the  way  we  nonlnate  our  Presi- 
dential candidates.  When  our  country 
began.  President  Oeorge  Wsshlngton  wss 
chosen  through  the  Electoral  College  which 
was  designed  much  more  like  a  university 
searoh  committee  than  the  1984  primaries 
and  caucuses. 

Again,  a  traditional  legal  view,  based  on 
the  literal  requlranenta  of  the  Constitution, 
would  tell  us  that  the  Electoral  College  re- 
mains inviolate  in  the  Constitution.  But  the 
real  world  teUs  us  that  this  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  Uttle  to  do  with  modem  life. 

A  third  issue  concerns  changing  ecooomh; 
conceptions  and  the  law.  In  our  firm's  prac- 
tice, we  cotmsel  different  Industries  snd  pro- 
f essicms  trying  to  adjust  to  the  new  world  of 
deregulation.  We  see  pluses  and  miniisws  in 
adapting  to  deregulation  of  communica- 
tions, transportation,  banking  and  medical 
care.  It  is  currently  fashionable  for  some 
economists  to  argue  that  the  all-knowing 
marketplace  is  the  solution  to  all  problems 
and.  and  a  result,  we  see  many  young  law- 
yers who  know  the  price  of  everything— and 
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the  value  of  nothing.  (Do  you  resoember 
what  one  economists  said  to  the  other  eoon- 
ouist?  "It  may  work  in  practice,  but  it 
doesnt  work  In  theory.")  But  Just  as  msny 
regulators  of  the  seventies  were  too  namw 
snd  rigid,  sofmany  deregulatots  of  the  ei^t- 
les  are  too  danow  and  rigid.  The  pendulum 
is  now  swinmng  from  everything  is  prohibit- 
ed to  everyttdng  is  permitted,  (or  tbe  over- 
regulation  ^  the  seventies  to  what  could 
r  of  the  ninetlea 

I  has  begun  at  some  of 
-is  a  new  and  more  subtle  form 
of  legal  adalysis  to  assess  bow  varying 
smounts  of  I  Intervention  in  markets  really 
work  in  modem  life. 

Each  of  these  questions  is  sn  example 
where  law.  which  is  the  indlspensatde  In- 
strument for  orderly  change  in  our  govem- 
ance,  has  slmost  become  a  bystander,  sn  ob- 
server, a  n^-partldpont.  While  all  of  us 
have  been  ISoking  for  what  is  permitted  snd 
what  is  prc^bited  in  our  law  lilnaries.  we 
failed  to  low  out  the  window  where  other 
things  were  happening. 

When  weilook  In  the  books  to  read  the 
0«istitutio4  we  leam  that  the  Constitution 
amendment  only  throu^  spe- 
I  procedures.  I  suggest  to  you 
the  law  snd  the  Oonstltu- 
without  any  of  us  realli- 
,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Elee- 
t<Hral  College,  this  happens  tbrou^  the  evo- 
lution of  piiltical  practices,  sod  sometimes, 
this  happclis  when  the  Constttution  is 
amfnrtfd  by  technology.  Then  It  bappois  si- 
lently snd  instantly. 

For  examble,  consider  the  relevsnce  of  po- 
litical Jurisdictions.  When  the  technology  of 
television  developed,  the  televisian  snd  sd- 
vertistng  industries  quickly  saw  that  televl- 
■ioo  aignaU  did  not  correspond  with  politi- 
cal boundaries.  A  televisian  signal  spreads 
throu^  th^  air  in  a  drde  with  a  radius  of 
shout  sixty  ^es.  Viewers  of  a  signal  broad- 
cast from  lay  hometown  <tf  Chicsgo  live  in 
the  City  oflChicsgo,  the  Cook  County  sub- 
urbs, the  ether  five  county  metropiriltan 
area  of  ChlEago,  and  in  other  parts  of  Illi- 
nois. Wisconsin.  Indisna  and  Michigan.  The 
same  situat^  exists  throughout  the  United 
States,  sndi  across  our  nstional  boundaries 
into  Csnad4  snd  Mexica  When  this  became 
spparent,  me  broadcssttng  snd  television 
industries  iuickly  acted.  They  drew  their 
own  map,  ignoring  dty,  county,  state  snd 
national  boundary  lines,  and  divided  the 
country  intb  211  ADPs— Areas  of  Donlnsnt 
Tnfltienne.  Tbey  didn't  can  for  a  Coostitu- 
tlonal  conv^tion  or  persuade  Congress  to 
change  any  laws.  They  stanply  threw  away 
the  offidali  governmental  maps  snd  bound- 
aries and  adapted  to  the  new  technology,  by 
Hofining  thilr  business  In  terms  of  ADFs.  In- 
stead of  cities,  counties,  states,  and  the 
nation. 

In  govettunent,  however,  we  haven't 
scted— or  reacted  to  the  new  technology. 

For  example,  government  faUed  to  act  and 
react  while  itelevlskm  fundamentally  altered 
the  balanc4  between  our  three  brandies  of 
government  Only  one  brandi,  the  Execu- 
tive, hss  Recess  to  television  on  its  own 
toms.  essentially  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  Congress  now  knows  that  televi- 
sion fundslnentally  altered  legislattve  de- 
bates. Tbe  other  day.  Senator  Howard 
Bsker  observed  that  Senators  do  not  need 
to  participate  much  in  Senate  debates  these 
days  becsufe  "if  no  one  listens,  the  Senators 
dont  carei  because  they  go  outside  the 
Senate  fkktr  and  someone  wHI  listen  to 
them  with  a  television  camera." 

While  Ptesldents  and  Senators  learned 
about  telemion.  most  academica  have  been 
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slow  learners,  and  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
Impact  of  television. 

Suppose  I  gave  you  a  test  with  this  multi- 
ple dwloe  question:  Which  of  the  following 
is  tbe  most  influential  educational  institu- 
tion in  America?  (a)  Harvard  (b)  Tale  (c) 
the  University  of  Cslifomia  (d)  Northwest- 
em  University  (e)  Notre  Dsme  University 
(f)  Tour  own  University  (g)  None  of  the 
above. 

Tlut  coneet  answer  is  <g)  None  of  the 
above:  the  correct  answer  is  television. 

Watching  television  Is  how  most  Ameri- 
cans spend  most  of  their  time— close  to 
eight  hours  a  day  in  the  average  home. 
Most  AtiiOTiffMM  now  receive  most  of  their 
Informstion  through  broadcssting.  As  Pro- 
fessor »i*wiMwiti  Bsrber  observes: 

"The  community  of  dtisens  governing 
themselves  faoe-to-fsoe  hss  given  wsy  to  the 
msss  sodety.  and  live  talk  hss  been  replaced 
by  t^M.«««iiiimh«»ti«n«  Once  a  nation  of 
talkers,  we  have  turned  into  a  nation  of 
watchers— once  doers,  we  have  become  view- 
ers  snd  the  effect  on  our  democracy  has 
been  profound." 

Tea,  the  effect  on  polltlcsl  imxxsses  hss 
been  mMC  profound  than  any  other  techno- 
logieal  diange  since  the  printing  press.  And 
Its  effect  <m  the  democratic  process,  its 
effect  on  law,  its  effect  on  government,  and 
Its  effect  on  politics  sU  are  a  set  of  quertlons 
vrhich  call  for  more  attention  from  the  best 
legal  minds  in  America. 

Televisian  does  enlighten  dtisois  and 
does  advance  the  democratic  process  in  ways 
far  beyond  the  capadty  of  any  other 
medium.  Television's  coversge  of  the  Water- 
gi^  bearings  snd  the  impeachment  hear- 
ingi  gave  tbe  American  people  more  than  a 
dvies  lesson;  it  also  gave  them  front  row 
seats  In  the  hearing  room  and  a  sense  of  un- 
panJleled  participation.  The  Presidential 
dAates.  with  aU  theb^  faults,  do  bring  the 
itn*V*fltT*  into  millions  of  homes  and  offer 
dtisens  a  first-hsnd  chance  to  evaluate  the 


But.  with  aU  the  advanced  through  this 
powoful  medium,  there  are  also  setbacks  to 
the  democratic  process.  Theodore  White, 
the  best  historian-Journalist  in  our  time, 
said  it  best  when  he  wrote  Isst  year  that  the 
flood  of  money  that  gushes  into  politics  to 
buy  tdevlsion  time  is  the  pollution  of  de- 
mocracy. 

I  propose  that  you  law  professors  address, 
analyse,  snd  reflect  aa  this  questiim:  What 
is  the  best  way  to  harness  this  great  gift  of 
tdevlsion  to  improve  snd  sdvsnce  the  elec- 
toral process?  Tou  have  the  expertise,  ana- 
lytical skills,  and  viskm  to  find  ways— consti- 
tutional ways  consistent  with  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms— to  schleve  four  goals: 

First:  To  promote  rational  political  discus- 
sion in  Presidentlsl  campaigns. 

Second:  To  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
reqidred  to  run  for  political  office,  especial- 
ly to  biur  television  time. 

Itilrd:  To  shorten  rampaigns. 

Fourth:  To  assure  basic  sooeas  to  televi- 
sion for  all  significant  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent snd  Vice  President. 

Let  us  exsmine  each  goaL 

First,  to  pnmote  rational  political  discus- 
sUm  In  Presidential  campaigns.  Sophisticat- 
ed «TT*'g"  strategists  and  political  con- 
sultants new  create  commercials  snd  spots 
whidi  draninate  the  airwaves  at  a  cost  of 
msny  millions  of  dollars.  In  my  own  State 
of  minois  in  the  recent  Semite  election,  our 
major  candidates.  Paul  Simon  and  Chuck 
Percy,  found  our  Illinois  situation  even 
vane  than  usual.  A  California  business- 
man—unauthorised  by  Simon— spent  more 
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than  $1.1  million  of  bis  own  money  to 
"help"  Simon  by  buying  radio  and  television 
commercials  that  attacked  Percy.  Although 
Simon  disavowed  the  sds.  he  could  not  stop 
them.  A  Uw.  whldi  I  think  could  be  drafted 
to  satisfy  Constitutional  tests,  is  needed  to 
st<H>  not  only  this  form  of  sssault  on  the 
democratic  process,  but  to  stop  all  political 
commercials.  John  OToole.  Chairman  of 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  adverting  agen- 
cies. Foote.  Cone  and  Bdding.  put  the  issue 
in  plain  s!ngw«h-  "The  time  has  come  to 
stop  trMalWng  the  electoral  process  by 
equsting  a  csndidst.e  snd  a  puUlc  office 
with  an  antipersplrant  and  an  armpit.  It  is 
time  to  stop  selling  televisian  spoU  to  poUti- 
cal  candidates." 

Second,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  run  for  pcdltlcal  office,  espedsl- 
ly  to  buy  television  time.  Once  the  major 
Presidentlsl  candidates  are  nominated,  they 
now  receive  more  than  $40  million  in  public 
funds  for  the  campaign  In  I9g4.  most  of 
that  money  went  to  purchase  television 
time,  almost  sll  of  It  to  purchase  coouaer- 
dals  of  thirty  or  sixty  seconds,  In  the  pri- 
maries, approximately  $g5  mOllan  was 
raised  and  ipent  by  the  candldstw.  mostly 
for  commercials. 

Presidents  of  the  televisi<m  age.  starting 
with  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy, 
saw  the  problem  coming  and  urged  reform. 
Now,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  the 
problem  Is  more  than  twenty  times  worse. 
Why  on  earth  should  the  Amerlcsn  people 
■paid  millions  out  of  the  public  tressury  so 
that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates can  flood  the  air  with  thirty  second 
television  commwirals  contributing  nothing 
to  political  mllghtmrnent?  If  this  money  is 
to  be  spent,  at  least  let  us  Insist  that  the 
candWattiF  appear  live  to  deal  with  Issues.  I 
ssk  you  to  seardi  for  ways,  constttatlanal 
ways,  to  ^'fa^'w**  this  pollution  of  democ- 
racy, and  use  this  great  medhmi  to  inform 
and  enllgjiten  ua. 

If  you  are  not  Indignant  at  the  current  sit- 
uation. I  remind  you  of  what  Klplhig  did 
not  sajr:  "If  you  can  keep  your  head  while 
aU  others  about  you  are  losing  theirs, 
maybe  you  dont  understsnd  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation." 

Third,  to  shorten  rsmpalgns  If  you've 
ever  been  tai  Oreat  Britlan  during  a  politicsl 
fi«iiip«i|n,  you  saw  csmpaign  periods  strictly 
limited  to  a  three-week  period  during  which 
no  candidate  can  buy  televlskm  time.  In- 
stead, the  parties  sre  allocated  an  amount 
of  political  time  on  the  air  to  use  as  they 
wish— with  the  parties  sharing  the  ttane  and 
taking  their  own  esses  to  the  voters.  No 
commercials.  No  payments  for  time.  And 
Western  dvillxatlon  was  not  tanpalred— and 
has  survived. 

Fourth,  to  sssure  basis  access  to  television 
for  all  significant  csndldstics  for  President 
and  Vtee  President.  As  you  know,  our  Feder- 
al CoramunlcatkKis  Act  requires  that  sU 
candidates  for  'the  ssme  office  be  treated 
equally  by  broadcasters.  This  means  that  If 
a  broadcaster  gives  w  sells  time  to  one  can- 
didate, time  must  be  made  available  on  the 
ssme  terms  to  his  or  her  <vpanent.  There 
are  certain  exceptions  for  news  programs 
and  interviews.  The  Presldentisi  D^ates. 
with  which  I  was  deeply  taivolved  tai  1976 
and  1980.  were  conducted  under  regulatory 
and  Judicial  interpretations  of  these  excep- 
tions—an taiteresting  legal  story,  but  too 
long  to  go  Into  here.  I  believe  that  not  sll 
candMatfir  need  to  be  treated  equaUr.  thoe 
wo'e  329  canrttdatre  for  PresMent  tai  1994; 
not  all  of  them  were  serious.  How  can  we 
distinguish  between  solous,  significant  can- 
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dWtffl  inrt  the  othen?  How  do  we  do  this 
under  the  Isw.  under  the  ConsUtutlon. 
under  our  aenee  of  fundamental  faimeai? 

While  the  oourta  have  dealt  with  aome  of 
these  iMues.  the  law  remains  murky. 

These  four  goals  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
n««iyrf«  research,  and  thought  which  legal 
scholan  give  to  other  questions  every  year. 
While  I  do  not  read  widely  in  the  Uw  re- 
views these  days.  I  do  sldm  the  tables  of 
contents,  and  I  find  bountiful  articles  on 
the  finer,  eaorteric  poinU  of  law  such  as:  (1) 
Can  a  policeman  look  under  a  blanket  in  the 
automobile  trunk  when  he  stops  a  suspi- 
cious driver  who  may  be  carrying  drugs?  (3) 
Protected  "puffery"  in  oommerelal  speech. 
(3)  The  application  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  to  an  unending  stream  of  acUons.  (4) 
LiabOlty  of  oonstruetion  lenders  to  contrac- 
tors, subcontractors  and  materialmen. 
While  these  issues  are  worthy  of  your  skills. 
I  suggest  that  basic  Issues  Involving  the 
effect  of  the  electronic  media  on  politics 
and  governance  deserve  equal  time. 

Why  do  I  suggest  that  this  issue  of  televi- 
sion and  politics  be  examined  In  the  law 
schools?  Because  law  schools  are  unique  in- 
stitutions In  our  society,  unlike  any  other 
part  of  the  academic  world.  As  one  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  trustee  of  several  major 
American  universities.  I  see  excellent  gradu- 
ate schools  whose  function  is  to  train  teach- 
ers to  impart  knowledge  of  English  Litera- 
ture. I  see  excellent  scho<ds  where  engineers 
and  scientists  are  trained  to  create  new 
technological  progress.  I  see  business  and 
management  experts  trained  through  MBA 
programs  to  run  complex  business  and 
public  organtetions.  I  see  excellent  medical 
schools  train  physicians  and  surgeons  to 
help  keep  our  good  health  and  preserve  and 
prolong  life.  These  are  essential,  vital  and 
vahiable  contributions  to  our  society. 

But  law  schools  are  unique.  A  law  school 
is  the  only  place  where  the  life  of  the  mind 
is  Joined  with  the  practical,  real  wwld 
search  for  Justice,  for  ethical  values,  for 
fairness,  for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  resptmsibillttes.  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  principles  of  a  free  society.  As 
the  world  of  technology  becomes  more  and 
more  complex,  your  unique  competence  as 
professors  of  law  Is  called  upon  to  reconcile 
these  precious  values  with  the  technological 
revolution  and  the  Information  Age. 

In  oidy  two  years,  we  approach  the  bicen- 
tennial of  our  Constitution  to  celebrate 
what  the  Jeffenons.  Franklins,  and  Madi- 
sons  gave  us  in  1787.  Where  are  the  1987 
Jefferaons.  Franklins  and  Ifadiaons?  I  hope 
some  of  you  are  In  this  room  today. 

I  was  lucky  in  law  school  to  have  some 
wise  teachers  who  passed  on  enduring  les- 
sons to  me.  Some  may  say  that  these  lessons 
have  little  to  do  with  the  law— and  others 
may  aay  they  have  everything  to  do  with 
the  law.  My  law  professors,  some  of  whom 
are  here  today,  taught  me  the  value  of  civil- 
ity In  dealing  with  contentious  matteis.  the 
need  for  respect  for  opposing  views,  and  the 
neceasity  of  continuing  lifetime  learning 
after  law  schooL  Some  statements  still  ring 
UutMigh  my  memory,  such  as:  "CIvilliatlon 
advances  when  what  had  been  perceived  as 
a  misfortune  comes  to  be  perceived  as  an  in- 
justice .  .  ."  and  "the  chaUenge  is  to  become 
one  in  spirit— if  not  necessarily  in  opinion." 
More  than  thirty  years  ago.  I  accompa- 
nied my  boas.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  when  he 
addressed  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  on  December  38.  1953.  He  spoke  of 
the  need  for  Jtistness .  .  .  and  the  need  for  a 
compassionate  eye  and  a  strong  arm  to  see 
that  each  individual,  no  matter  how  weak  or 
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unappealing,  is  dealt  with  fairly  and  Justly. 
And  he  reminded  law  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity's essential  mission:  to  search  for 
truth  and  to  fffrnmunlf^tt  that  truth  to  suc- 
ceeding generatlrais. 

Today,  more  than  thirty  years  later,  two 
of  my  daughters  and  my  son-in-law— all  law- 
yers—are  here  as  part  of  a  succeeding  gen- 
eration. To  them— and  to  you— I  leave  the 
words  of  a  great  teacher.  Professor  John 
Falrbank.  about  the  student-teacher  rela- 
tionship azxl  the  debts  a  student  owes  a 
teacher  "For  all  students  who  feel  indebted 
to  their  teachers,  the  rule  is  'Don't  feel  you 
should  try  to  pay  It  back.  Instead,  pass  It 
on.'  "• 


DRIVER  EDUCATORS  COMBSEND 
OM 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  lacRiaAii 

ni  THX  HOtJSX  OP  KSFaBSDrTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  March  20,  19SS 
•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  holiday  season,  many  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  under- 
took Intensified  education  efforts  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  dangers  of 
drinking  and  driving. 

In  this  regard,  the  General  Motors 
Corp.,  as  part  of  its  customer  informa- 
tion series,  sponsored  an  excellent  ad- 
vertisement in  numerous  newspapers 
and  magazines  nationwide.  Entitled 
"How  to  Talk  to  Teenagers  About 
Drinking  and  Driving,"  the  ad  is  aimed 
at  the  high-risk  age  group,  those  be- 
tween 18  and  24.  which  is  overrepre- 
sented  in  alcohol-related  fatal  crashes. 
The  ad  presents  facts,  encourages  par- 
ents to  discuss  drinking  and  driving 
with  their  teenagers  and  to  set  a  good 
example. 

The  American  Driver  and  Traffic 
Safety  Education  Association 
(ADTSEA).  the  organization  repre- 
senting driver  education  instructors, 
recently  commended  General  Motors 
for  this  fine  public  service  advertise- 
ment and  for  its  longstanding  support 
for  driver  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in  commending 
GM.  and  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  well- 
done  advertisement  and  the  ADTSEA 
letter  be  included  in  the  Rbcoro. 
How  TO  Talk  to  Tommxu  About 
Dumcnro  AMD  Dmivnro 
Teenagers  can  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble 
with   alcohol.   Even  teenagers   who  don't 
drink.  Often  they  aren't  aware  of  the  facts. 
A  new  view  of  the  statistics  shows  where 
part  of  the  problem  lies,  and  can  lead  to  a 
better  communication  between  adults  and 
teenagers. 

Teenagers  are  in  the  high-risk  group. 
People  between  the  ages  of  16  and  34  repre- 
sent only  30  percent  of  the  licensed  drivers 
of  our  country.  But  that  same  group  is  in- 
volved in  43  percent  of  aU  the  alcohol-relat- 
ed fatal  crashes.  When  you  think  about 
that,  two  tragic  things  are  revealed: 

First,  not  all  teenagers  killed  in  such  acci- 
dents are  themselves  drunk  at  the  time. 
Often  they  have  had  nothing  to  drink  at  all. 
but  are  passengers  in  cars  driven  by  teen- 
agers who  have  been  drinking. 
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Second,  because  teenagers  are  often  on 
the  roads  Ute  at  night,  e^ecially  on  week- 
ends, when  most  crashes  involving  alcohol 
occur.  They  are  targets  for  cars  driven  by 
people  who  have  had  too  much  to  drink. 

Some  facU  about  alcohol  you  might  want 
to  discuss  with  teenagers  are  often  surpris- 
ing to  sdults: 

One  can  of  beer,  as  well  as  one  eight- 
ounce  glass  of  wine,  and  one  1%-ounce  drink 
of  8«-proof  liquor  are  all  equally  Intoxicat- 
ing. The  risk  is  the  same  regardless  of  what 
you've  been  drinking. 

The  legal  definition  of  IntoxicaUon  is 
baaed  on  "Blood  Alcohol  Concentration"  or 
"BAC."  If  you  have  a  BAC  of  .10,  you  are  le- 
gally drunk  in  moat  states.  But  for  drivers 
or  drinkers  who  are  less  experienced,  a  BAC 
of  .05,  or  sometimes  lower,  can  be  danger- 
ous. 

Even  relatively  low  levels  of  alcohol  can 
reduce  your  tolerance  to  Injury,  increasing 
the  danger  in  an  accident. 

Arm  your  teenagers  with  the  facts  and 
give  them  time  to  reflect  on  them. 

If  expected  to  show  good  Judgment,  teen- 
agers are  more  likely  to  live  up  to  it. 

Please  discuss  the  problem  of  drinking 
and  driving  with  your  teenagers  now.  and  if 
you  think  this  advertisement  will  help,  ask 
them  to  read  it. 

And  keep  in  mind,  that  the  best  way  to 
teach  young  people— as  they  may  tell  you— 
Is  by  example. 

The  people  of  General  Motors  care,  and 
urge  teenagers,  and  their  parents,  to  give  se- 
rious thought  to  the  dangers  of  drinking 
and  driving.  It's  something  we  all  can  do. 

AmucAM    Darm    ahd    TiAPnc 
Safbtt 

Edocatioii  ASSOCIATIOll 
Alexandria.  V4,  December  14, 1984. 
Mr.  RooBR  B.  Skitb, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,   General  Motors 
Corp.,  3044  Wett  Grand  Boulevard,  De- 
troit. ML 
DBA!  Ma.  Smith:  Through  the  years.  Gen- 
eral Motors'  commitment  to  driver  educa- 
tion has  been  obvious  to  members  of  the 
American  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Educa- 
tion Association. 

The  "How  to  Talk  to  Teenagers  About 
Drinking  and  Driving"  ad  in  the  December 
10  issue  of  U.S.  News  4t  World  R^wrt  is  yet 
another  evidence  of  OM  interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  youthful  dtlsens.  Tour  emphasis 
on  parental  Involvement  in  alcohol  aware- 
ness (beverage  equivalency.  BAC.  and  im- 
pairment) is  right  on  target.  Providing 
youth  with  facts  on  which  they  can  reflect 
can  help  them  to  make  the  right  Judgments 
in  the  many  situations  they're  certain  to 
face. 

On  behalf  of  the  driver  education  teachers 
who  instruct  about  two  million  young 
people  annually,  this  Association  commends 
and  thanks  you  for  General  Motors'  con- 
tinuli>g  involvement  and  support. 
Sincerely. 

WnXIAM  D.  CUSBMAM, 

MxaeuHve  IMrector.* 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  RURAL 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  LEG- 
ISLATION 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OP  OBOKOIA 
Of  THX  HOUSI  or  RBPUSXHTATTVXS 

Wedntiday,  March  20, 1885 

•  Mr.  POWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  correct 
an  oversight  in  current  law  which  ad- 
versely affebts  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  by  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  Mr.  Archxk.  Mr.  Plippo. 
Mr.  Jcmalrs,  Mr.  Amtboht.  Mr. 
Vahdib  Jacb,  Mr.  DtmcAH,  and  Mr. 
BCatsui. 

A  cash  •r  deferred  arrangement 
under  section  401(k)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  an  increasini^  popu- 
lar form  of  providing  employee  bene- 
fits in  a  pntf  it  sharing  or  stock  bonus 
plan.  In  a  Section  401(k)  plan  an  em- 
ployee may  elect  to  defer  a  part  of 
compensation  and  place  the  deferred 
amount  in  si  section  401(k)  plan  estab- 
lished by  hi^  employer.  Coovensation 
deferred  in  A  401(k)  plan  is  not  subject 
to  Pederal  income  tax  untU  paid,  and 
when  paid  is  eligible  for  favorable  tax 
treatment.   ' 

The  Natiolial  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative AssodkUon  [NRECA]  has  inves- 
tigated the  I  use  of  section  401(k)  for 
the  benefit '  of  its  members.  Present 
law  permits  section  401(k)  plans  only 
as  part  of  »  profit  sharing  or  stock 
bonus  plan.. Because  rural  electric  co- 
operatives do  not  have  stockholders, 
they  cannot  adopt  a  stock  bonus  plan. 
Since  rural  [electric  cooperatives  are 
nonprofit,  vx  exempt  organizations, 
they  cannot  adopt  profit  aharing 
plans. 

Because  o^  these  problems.  I  believe 
that  the  b^  remedy  is  to  make  a 
change  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  the  adoption  of  401(k)  fea- 
tures in  the  money  purchase  pension 
plans  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. Becaibe  my  bill  is  narrowly 
drawn,  to  cover  only  rural  electric  co- 
ops, it  will  have  a  negligible  revenue 
impact  according  to  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee. 

Rural  eloctric  cooperatives  have 
been  a  vita)  force  In  improving  the 
quality  of  U^  for  rural  Americans  over 
the  last  halH-century.  My  legislation  is 
an  equitable,  low-cost  way  of  insuring 
that  these  co-ops  can  continue  to  at- 
tract the  high  calibre  of  employees 
who  have  enabled  them  to  accomplish 
their  goals. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 
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HJt.  1615 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  defined  contribution 
plan  of  a  rural  electric  cooperative  to  in- 
clude a  qualified  cash  or  deferred  arrange- 
ment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SacnON  1.  DgPINBD  OOOTUBUnON  PLAN  OF 
BUaAL  KUCnUC  OOOPBKATIVB  MAY 
INCUmK  QUAUmD  CASH  Ok  DE- 
RKBBD  ABBANCBMKNT. 

(a)  In  GBiaAL.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  401(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  cash  or  deferred  ar- 
rangements) are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "(or  a  pre-ERISA  money  purchase 
plan)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  a  pre- 
ERISA  numey  purchase  plan,  or  a  rural 
electric  cooperative  plan". 

(b)  RuBAL  Elbctuc  Coorrativb  Puui  Dx- 
nmo.— Subsection  (k)  of  section  401  of  such 
(3ode  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thoeof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Rinui.  BLBcnuc  cocwsaATivx  plak.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'rural  electric  cooperative  plan'  means  any 
pension  plan— 

"(A)  which  is  a  defined  contribution  plan 
(as  defined  In  section  414(1)).  and 

"(B)  which  is  established  or  maintained  by 
a  rural  electric  cooperative  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 457(dX9XB))." 

(c)  EmcTivx  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  stvVf  to  plan 
years  begltmlng  after  December  31. 1984.* 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  IN- 
TRODUCE STABILITY  INTO 
THE  REGULATION  OP  NUCLE- 
AR POWER 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

OF  MOKTH  CAKOLIRA 
nr  THB  BOUSX  OF  REPRBSEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 198S 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  California,  Representa- 
tive Cahlos  J.  MooBBBAO,  and  I  recent- 
ly received  a  report  on  backf  itting  and 
licensing  practices  at  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  prepared  by  Mr. 
James  Tourtellotte,  chairman  of  the 
C(»nmission's  own  regulatory  reform 
task  force,  that  we  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  with  how  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment regulates  nuclear  power.  It  is 
now  widely  recognized  that  many  of 
the  problems  plaguing  our  Nation's 
nuclear  power  program  are  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pederal  Government  regulates 
this  industry.  One  significant  factor 
(»ntributing  to  regulatory  uncertainty 
is  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's practice  of  imposing  new  or 
modified  safety  requirements  without 
systematic  analysis  of  cost-effective- 
ness or  impact  on  overall  safety,  a 
practice  commonly  referred  to  as  back- 
fitting.  This  practi(%  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  I  Joined  a  biparti- 
san group  of  colleagues  in  introducing 
HJl.  1029— legislation  to  reform  the 
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nuclear  licensing  and  regulatory  proc- 
ess. 

The  report  we  are  bringing  to  your 
attention  today  is  a  candid  and  com- 
prehensive critique  that  suggests  the 
true  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission's imcUsciplined  promulgation 
and  ^plication  of  regulatory  require- 
ments. Mr.  Tourtellotte's  fimdamental 
assertion  is  that  requirements  are  al- 
tered and  inuKwed,  and  backfits  or- 
dered, by  competent  NRC  staff  who 
are  attenuiting  to  make  incremental 
improvements  in  safety,  but  who  are 
not  making  such  decisions  on  a  princi- 
pled basis,  and  who  are  in  fact  forcing 
utilities  to  comply  with  requirements 
not  legally  required  nor  technicmlly 
necessary.  Mr.'  Tourtellotte's  rqwrt 
concludes  that  the  problem  is  indus- 
try-wide, and  that  "there  is  substantial 
amount  of  evidence  suggesting  that 
the  staffs  badLf itting  practices  which 
have  cost  consumers  billions  of  dollars 
have  made  nuclear  plants  more  diffi- 
cult to  operate  and  maintain,  have  in- 
jected uncertainty  and  paralyzing 
delay  into  the  administrative  process 
and  in  some  instances  may  have  re- 
duced rather  than  enhanced  public 
health  and  safety."  This  report  is 
filled  with  examples,  and  documents 
the  crucial  need  to  introduce  stability 
into  the  regulation  of  nuclear  power. 

Some  have  expressed  a  belief  that 
legislation  like  HJl.  1029.  the  Nuclear 
Power  Standardization  Act  of  1985,  is 
unnecessary  because  they  believe  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  get  its 
house  in  order.  I  baste  this  is  the  case. 
The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
initiated  rulemaking  on  the  backfit- 
tJng  problem  in  Deconber.  I  commend 
the  Commission  for  moving  forward 
on  this  difficult  matter,  and  look  for- 
ward to  their  adoption  of  a  meaning- 
ful backfit  regulation.  Mr.  Tourtel- 
lotte's report  raises  serious  questions, 
however,  as  to  whether  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  is  capable  of 
making  the  fundamental  retmna  nec- 
essary to  stabilize  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess without  legislation.  Mr.  Tourtel- 
lotte concludes  in  his  goieral  observa- 
tions on  licensing  that  "there  Bvpean 
to  be  a  deep  seated  set  of  values 
among  the  staff  and  staff  manage- 
ment of  the  NRC  which  perceives 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  falling  to 
follow  the  statute,  their  own  rules  or 
Commission  direction  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  of  requirements  on  li- 
censees." Should  this  be  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  regulatory  climate 
pervasive  at  the  NRC.  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  need  for  legislation  to 
introduce  the  regulatory  stability  nec- 
essary to  promote  the  development 
and  use  of  standardized  nuclear  power- 
plant  designs.  Mr.  Tourtellotte  should 
be  commended  for  his  candor,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  report 
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carefully  And  to  support  HJl.  1029. 
the  Nuclear  Powerplant  Standardisa- 
tion Act  of  1985.  Ur.  TourteUotte's 
report  can  be  obtained  by  contacting 
Rob  Fitagibbons  of  the  Energy  and 
Coounerce  Committee  minority  staff 
at  extension  22»-3400.« 


HARLEirS  NORTH  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL:  A  SUCCESS  STORY 

HON.  CHARL^B.  RANGEL 

orinwTo«K 

nf  TH>  HOUSE  or  RKpamirTATivis 

Wedneaday.  March  20. 19SS 

•  lir.  RANOEL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 

bring  a  unique  story  of  success  to  the 

attention  of  my  colleagues. 

North  General  Hospital,  in  central 
Harlem,  is  one  of  two  hospitals  which 
are  used  by  the  poor  of  this  neighbor- 
hood. It  provides  medical  services  for 
people  who  cannot  afford  medical  care 
at  other  private  hospitals,  and  is  an  in- 
stitution which  fills  a  large  gap  in 
cooamunlty  health  care. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  its  presi- 
dent. Eugene  L.  McCabe.  North  Gen- 
eral has  been  brought  back  from  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy.  With  Federal 
and  State  aid.  Mr.  McCabe  mobilised 
the  hospital's  staff  to  lend  a  hand  in 
renovating  and  repairing  the  aging  fa- 
cilities. He  and  his  staff  have  success- 
fully saved  North  General  Hoq>ital. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Cohgsb- 
siOMAL  Racoao.  It  describes  the  spirit 
which  has  invired  the  rebirth  of  a 
pillar  in  the  community. 

[From  the  New  York  Timet.  Mar.  9. 1985] 

HOSnTAL'8  STATP  HBJV  iMraOTB  PUCAL 

Bkalth  or  No>n  Obiblu. 
(By  Csrljrle  C.  Douglas) 

When  It  became  spparent  that  an  elevator 
waa  atuek  at  North  General  Hospital  recent- 
ly, the  flnt  peraon  to  attend  to  the  problem, 
niahlnc  to  the  basement  to  aee  what  could 
be  done,  waa  Eugene  L.  McCabe.  who  also 
htPpjwM  to  be  president  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  McCabe's  wUllncneas  to  involve  hlm- 
■elf  in  a  minor  proldem  simply  because  he 
was  around  is  characteristic  of  hla  approach 
to  running  the  financially  troubled  Harlem 
hoapitaL  It  is  an  approach  largely  ahared  by 
the  employees  of  the  MO-bed  hospital  since 
lU  difficult  Urth  five  years  ago. 

With  the  help  of  banks,  local  buslneasmen 
and  poltticiaiw.  and  its  own  workers'  union. 
North  General  has  aurvhred  from  financial 
Band-Aid  to  Band-Aid  as  Its  health  steadily 
Improved.  But  alone  the  way.  It  has  also 
helped  Itself. 

In  reoent  renovation  work,  for  example, 
costs  were  cut  simlflcantly  when  members 
of  the  740-member  staff  pitched  In  on  tasks 
that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  outside 
contractors.  Nurses  picked  color  schemes 
and  furniture,  members  of  the  engineering 
department  laid  floors  and  Installed  light- 
ing, and  all  departments  were  represented 
on  a  committee  that  coordinated  the  work. 


yOLUWTAaT  TBACHUKS  HOSPTTAL 

In  1979.  In  the  rundown.  (K>-year-old  col- 
lection of  buildings  previously  occupied  by 
the  Hospital  for  Joint  Dlaeaaes.  North  Oen- 
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eral  became  the  only  nonprofit  voluntary 
teaciilng  hospital  In  Harlem. 

It  was  established.  Mr.  McCabe  said,  be- 
cause the  State  Health  Department  re- 
quired Joint  Diseases  to  "leave  a  viable  hos- 
pital behind"  to  help  fill  the  vacuum  cre- 
ated when  It  moved  to  East  17th  Street  and 
became  the  Orthopedic  Institute. 

Situated  at  134th  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  the  hospital  serves  an  area  that, 
with  a  ratio  of  perhaps  one  physldan  to 
10.000  residents.  Is  among  the  most  medical- 
ly deprived  communities  In  the  state. 

The  area's  poor  are  served  mainly  by  two 
public  institutions,  the  763-bed  Hariem  Hoa- 
pltal  In  central  Harlen  and  the  597-bed  Met- 
ropolitan Hospital  Center  on  the  southern 
edge  of  East  Harlem.  The  move  to  save 
North  General  gained  Impetus  In  1981. 
when  the  SOO-bed  Sydenhsm  Hospital,  a 
municipal  institution  in  central  Harlen.  was 
dosed. 

MKAX  nXAIICIAL  COLLATSB 

North  General  came  near  financial  col- 
lapse that  same  year,  Mr.  McCabe  said, 
mainly  because  the  plan  fashioned  for  it  by 
state  and  Federal  agencies  left  North  Gen- 
eral with  Inadequate  working  capital.  In  ad- 
dition, he  said,  the  Orthopedic  Institute's 
"contribuUon  to  our  viability"  is  still  under 
negotiation. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  McCabe  has  worked 
steadily  at  holding  together  the  patchwork 
of  loans  and  granU  that  help  the  institution 
meet  lU  143  million  axmual  budget 

"A  lot  of  people  felt  this  hospital  couldnt 
make  it."  Mr.  McCabe  said  as  he  showed  off 
the  reemtly  renovated  eighth  floor.  But  a 
lot  of  people  also  felt  It  could,  and  Mr. 
McCabe.  previously  a  managment  counsul- 
tant  with  Boos.  Allen  A  HamUton  Inc.. 
proved  to  be  good  at  bringing  them  togeth- 
er. 

For  Instance,  he  asked  Bssil  Pateraon,  the 
former  New  York  State  Senator  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  is  now  in  private  law  prac- 
tice, to  help  get  the  State  Health  Commis- 
sioner. Dr.  David  Axelrod.  involved  in  North 
General's  problems. 

ixsnucrnu  osBT 
The  hospital  has  received  more  tlun  $1.4 
million  in  state  aid.  and  Mr.  McCabe  said  he 
was  woiking  with  Dr.  Axelrod  and  others  to 
restructure  North  General's  debt. 

And.  four  years  ago.  when  Mount  Sinai 
Medical  Center  began  negotiating  for  state 
approval  for  lU  1488  million  rebuQding  plan. 
sUte  health  officials  said  they  would  ap- 
prove it  If  Mount  Sinai  agreed  to  affiliate 
with  North  General,  providing  considerable 
assistance  to  its  struggling  neighbor  to  the 
north. 

The  affiliation,  agreed  upon  In  late  1983. 
has  provided  some  ssslstanoe  to  North  Gen- 
eral's t^'Sfh'pg  program,  but  not  as  much  ss 
Mr.  McCsbe  Is  sedUng.  He  said  he  hoped  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Mount  Sinai  of- 
ficials this  year  to  Increase  the  exposure  of 
North  General  medical  sudents  to  Mount 
Sinai's  physicians.  State  officials  apparently 
are  satisfied  with  Mount  Sinai's  IntenUona 
in  tliat  regard,  for  last  we^  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  Review  and  Planning  CouncU 
approved  the  rebuilding  plan. 

Mr.  Pateraon.  who  serves  as  a  mediator  In 
labor  disputes,  also  helped  obtain  the  aid  of 
District  1199  of  the  Union  of  Hospital  and 
Health  Care  Employees.  The  union,  whose 
president.  Doris  Turner,  rallied  workers  to 
the  hospital's  cause  despite  occasional  late 
paychecks,  provided  North  General  with  a 
$1.3  million  letter  of  credit  last  year. 
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coRcxBii  roa  jobs 

Like  most  of  North  General's  staff  and  pa- 
tients, most  of  1199's  members  are  black. 
And  Willie  the  union's  action  reflected  a 
concern  for  Jobs— North  General  Is  Harlem's 
largest  private  employer— union  leaders  also 
said  It  reflected  their  concern  for  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  In  the  community. 

By  at  least  one  measure,  that  quality 
would  seem  to  have  been  enhanced  by 
North  General's  existence. 

A  survey  last  year  by  the  Peoples  Medical 
Society,  a  national  organisation  bssed  In 
Etemaus.  Pa.,  that  describes  Itself  ss  sn  in- 
dependent, nonprofit  health-care  consumer 
group  with  60.000  members,  ranked  North 
General  higher  than  either  of  the  public 
hospitals  in  Hariem  and  higher  than  most 
scute-care  hospitals  in  the  dty. 

The  organisaUon  asked  3.534  New  York 
ptiysldans.  3,013  nurses  end  3,084  consum- 
ers which  of  78  hospitsls.  based  on  their 
personal  knowledge,  they  would  agree  to  be 
admitted  to  if  they  Iwcame  seriously  111. 

The  answers  of  the  643  consumers.  332 
nurses  and  184  physidsns  who  responsed  re- 
sulted In  North  General  ranking  31st  smong 
the  76  hospitals.  That  tied  North  General 
with  New  York  Infirmary-Beekman  Down- 
town Hospital,  and  put  it  well  above  Harlem 
and  MetropoUtan  Hospitala,  which  ranked 
50th  and  54th.  North  General  is  slso  accred- 
ited by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital 
Acoediation.  a  Chicago-baaed  organisation 
that  pssses  on  the  mettle  of  hospitals 
around  the  country. 

Accompanying  Mr.  McCabe  on  a  tour  of 
North  General's  eighth  floor.  Thomas  Long. 
North  Genersl's  sssoriste  administrator  for 
operations,  estimated  that  using  outside 
contractors  to  renovate  the  floor's  8.000 
square  feet  would  have  cost  $30  to  $35  per 
square  foot.  With  the  aid  of  the  staff,  he 
said,  that  cost  was  cut  to  $10  a  square  foot 
nrmnivs  CASi  uaiT 

Though  Mr.  McCabe  idans  to  raiovate  a 
floor  at  a  time  from  the  top  down,  the  other 
floors  are  on  hold  whQe  work  goes  ahead  on 
a  more  Immediate  project— an  intensive  csre 
unit  on  the  third  floor.  What  wiU  be  a  10- 
bed  unit  including  five  beds  for  coronary 
care,  is  now  a  hive  of  workers  dodging  dan- 
gling wires  and  stepping  over  the  debris  of 
construction.  When  It  Is  conutlete.  the  $2.5 
million  unit  will  be  able  to  serve  ss  a  magnet 
for  top-flight  physicians.  BIr.  McCabe  said. 

While  North  General  no  longer  faces  sn 
immediate  threat  the  money  problems  con- 
tinue, largely.  Mr.  McCabe  said,  because  of 
the  hosi^'s  willingness  to  accept  unin- 
sured patients. 

He  said  half  of  the  20.000  people  who  pass 
through  North  General's  emergency  room 
every  year  end  up  being  treated  free,  costing 
the  hospital  about  $1  million  annually.  De- 
llnquendes  among  clinic  and  hospital  pa- 
tients are  much  smaller— almost  sll  sre  cov- 
ered by  some  form  of  puldic  asslstsnoe  or 
private  Insurance— but  nevertheless  account 
for  another  $400,000  In  losses. 

But  Mr.  McCabe  said  he  was  "extremely 
optimistic"  about  North  General's  future  as 
a  community-oriented  hospital. 

That  optimism  is  shared  to  some  extent 
by  Randolph  Ouggenhelmer.  chairman  of 
North  General's  iKtard  of  trustees.  "There 
will  be  no  dramatic  $10  million  endow- 
ments." he  said,  "but  there  are  sources  of 
funds,  snd  Mr.  McCabe  is  extremely  capable 
of  tapping  them.  It's  a  project  that  abao- 
lutely  ha*  to  succeed."* 
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WednJBSday.  March  20. 1985 
Mr.  BIAOGL  Mr.  i^>eaker.  today  I 


icing  leglalathm  which 
an  Ethnic  and  Mlnori- 
learlnghouse  in  the  Feder- 
Icatlons  Commla»ion.  It  is 
ktion  I  proposed  in  the 


am     int 
would 
ty  Affairs 
al  Commt 
similar  to  1^ 
lastCoi 

The  purpbse  of  the  dearinghouae  is 
to  provide  I  a  centraUaed  mechanism 
within  the'  Federal  Communications 
Commis8io4  to  keep  records  on  com- 
plaints and  i  grievances  regarding  radio 
and  televisiiDn  broadcast  programming 
which  unfairly  depicts  ethnic  and  mi- 
nority groubs.  At  the  present  the  FCC 
has  a  combined  complaint  bureau  uid 
public  aff a^  office  where  cmnplalnts 
involving  ugf  air  depictions  and  at  least 
12  other  categories  are  compiled.  Ac- 
cording to  jthe  most  reoent  FCC  re- 
ports for  fiscal  year  1984,  there  were  a 
total  of  814 1  complaints  under  the  cate- 
gory of  radal,  ethnic,  religious,  criti- 
cism, rldiciile.  humor  and  stereotyp- 
ing. This  akrerages  out  to  more  than 
one  compUiint  a  day  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  I  or  more  than  twice  the 
number  compiled  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  most  recent  year  that  FCC  com- 
piled these  statistics. 

I  believe  {these  niunbers  are  signifi- 
cant enougk  to  warrant  qjedfic  atten- 
tion by  the  ^C.  and  I  believe  the  best 
way  to  ensure  this  wotild  be  with  a 
clearinghoc^. 

Bfy  legislation  would  vest  the  Ethnic 
and  Minority  Affairs  Clearinghouse 
with  a  number  of  other  reqxmsibilitles 
including  b«t  not  limited  to- 
Collect,  shalyze.  and  prepare  infor- 
mation from  public  and  private  agen- 
cies related!  to  the  portrayal  of  ethnic 
and  mlnoritjy  groups  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcast  programming  and  fur- 
nish this  iiif  ormation  without  charge 
to  interested  groups; 

Carry  out  an  educational  program 
which  encotrages  the  positive  portray- 
al of  ethnic  and  minority  groups  in 
radio  and  television  broadcast  pro- 
gramming and  which  dononstrates 
the  inqwrtance  of  such  a  positive  por- 
trayal on  tike  part  of  the  mass  media; 

Conduct  an  annual  conference 
which  shall  be  designed  to  focus  public 
attention  upon  the  images  of  ethnic 
and  minorilpr  groups  depicted  by  radio 
and  television  broadcast  programming. 

I  view  this  clearinghouse  as  an  ap- 
propriate iehicle  for  the  FCC  to 
better  carry  out  its  legislative  and  reg- 
ulatory mantes  relative  to  ensuring 
that  those  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions that  they  license  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  problem  of  discrimination 
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against  ethnic  and  minority  groups. 
One  should  not  forget  that  the  grant- 
ing of  a  license  by  the  FCC  does  carry 
with  it  certain  responsibilities  to  con- 
duct thonselves  in  the  public  interest. 
To  me  that  includes  all  the  public  in 
our  pluralistic  society. 

The  underlying  hope  I  have  is  that 
this  bill  will  help  to  promote  a  greater 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  media 
and  the  FCC  relative  to  the  coverage 
and  depiction  of  ethnic  and  minority 
groups.  Television  and  radio  have  an 
mormous  influence  on  day-to-day  life 
in  the  United  States  and  that  influ- 
ence should  be  used  to  promote  more 
positive  and  accurate  images  of  ethnic 
and  minority  groups. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  an  iden- 
tical bill  has  been  sponsored  in  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  Mr.  D'Amato.  I  would 
also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Giordano,  director  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  Center 
on  Ethnicity,  Behavior  and  Communi- 
cations on  behalf  of  my  legislation. 

A  final  point  I  wish  to  stress  about 
this  legislation.  It  is  not  designed  in 
any  way  to  try  and  mandate  any  spe- 
dfie  programming  relative  to  ethnic  or 
racial  groups.  It  is  also  not  designed  to 
promote  censorship  against  any  radio 
or  television  program.  It  is  instead  de- 
signed to  be  a  positive  force  in  project- 
ing a  better  image  of  ethnic  and  racial 
grotUM  on  radio  and  television. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rccoro,  I  wish 
to  submit  the  full  text  of  my  legisla- 
tion for  the  review  of  my  coUeagues. 

HJl.- 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 

1834  to  establish  sn  Office  of  Ethnic  and 

Minority  Affairs  within  the  Federal  Com- 

municaUons  Commission 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Itefiteaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  oiaenMed,  that  this 
act  may  be  dted  ss  the  "Ethnic  and  Minori- 
ty Affairs  Broadcast  Clearinghouse  Act  of 
1985". 

Ssc.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Commimlcations 
Act  of  1934  Is  smended  by  Inserting  after 
sulisertion  (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eXl)  There  shall  be  establlstied  within 
the  Commission  an  office  of  ethnic  snd  mi- 
nority affairs  to  be  known  as  the  "Ethnic 
and  Minority  Affairs  Clearinghouse'.  The 
Ethnic  and  Minority  Affairs  Clearinghouse 
shaU- 

"(A)  establish  a  dearinghouae  for  com- 
plaints and  grievances  regarding  radio  and 
television  broadcsst  programming  which  tm- 
falriy  depicts  ethnic  and  minority  groups 
and  which  Is  contrary  to  the  public  interest 

"(B)  collect  analyze,  and  prepare  Informa- 
tion from  public  and  private  agendes  relat- 
ed to  the  portrayal  of  ethnic  and  minority 
groups  by  radio  and  television  broadcast 
programming,  and  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion, upon  request  and  without  charge,  to 
public  and  private  agendes  that  serve  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  such  groups; 

"(C)  carry  out  an  educational  program  (1) 
which  encourages  the  positive  portrayal  of 
ethnic  and  minority  groups  In  radio  and  tel- 
evision broadcast  programming  and  (11) 
which  demonstrates  the  importance  of  such 
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a  positive  portrayal  on  the  part  of  ttie  mass 
media; 

"(D)  conduct  an  annual  conference  wiileh 
shall  be  designed  to  focus  public  attention 
upon  the  images  of  ethnic  and  minority 
groups  depicted  by  radio  and  television 
broadcsst  programming  and  encourage  tlie 
particUiation  of  such  Indlviduais  snd  organi- 
zatlmis.  public  and  private,  tlmt  serve  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  such  etlinic  snd  mi- 
nority groups; 

"(E)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  snnual  report  wliich  details  the  sctivlties 
of  the  Ethnic  and  Minority  Affairs  dearing- 
houae. Inctludhig  a  rwmpllaMon  of  all  griev- 
ances filed  under  subparagrafdi  (A);  and 

"(F)  make  such  information  available  to 
assist  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Ita 
legislative  and  regulatory  mandate  enact- 
ment of  the  Ettmic  and  Minority  Affairs 
Wrffadpant  nyarhighfflisf — 

"(3)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Ethnic  Affairs 
Broadcsstlng  Clearinghouaf  Act  of  1983.  the 
CommlsBlan  shsll  estaUUi  the  Ethnk:  Af- 
fairs Clearlnajiouae  snd  provide  appropriate 
staff  snd  services  for  it  to  csrry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  subsection.".* 
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Wednesday.  JTarcft  20. 1985 

•  Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  l^waker.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  discuss  HA.  1443.  the 
Income  Maintenance  Integrity  Act, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  weeit 

Very  simply,  this  proposal  would  en- 
courage States  to  adopt  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  computer  cross  match- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  numbers  of 
their  public  assistance  caseloads,  with 
the  Social  Security  nimibers  on  fOe  at 
financial  instltuticms. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  cross  match 
program  is  to  identify  those  welfare 
recipients  who,  through  their  bank  ac- 
counts, are  defrauding  the  public  as- 
sistance sysbem  by  possessing  assets 
which  total  significantly  above  the 
legal  limits  for  the  programs  involved. 

Cross  matching  is  not  an  untried 
welfare  fraud  strategy.  Two  States  In 
particnilar.  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  my  State  of  Connecti- 
<nit,  have  commenced  such  programs. 
In  Massachusetts,  over  $11  million  in 
illegal  welfare  recipient  bank  assets 
have  been  unearthed  since  1982.  In 
Connecticut,  a  limited  test  cross  match 
of  welfare  recipient  Social  Security 
numbers  against  the  Social  Security 
numbers  of  depositers  at  Just  six  Con- 
necticut banks,  revealed  that  several 
hundred  welfare  recipients  were  in  vio- 
lation of  basic  asset  ceiling  provisiCMis. 
I  might  point  out  that  in  Connecticut, 
this  test  cross  match  was  conducted  at 
a  small  fraction  of  the  over  140  finan- 
cial institutions  in  existence.  Savings 
from  this  small  test  program  are  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $320,000,  but  when 
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one  considers  that  future  welfare  i>ay- 
ments  are  avoided  since  many  of  the 
clients  are  terminated  from  the  rolls. 
the  savings  even  from  this  six  bank 
cross  match  will  easily  run  into  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  systematic  program 
of  cross  matching  recipient  Social  Se- 
ourlty  numbers  with  financial  institu- 
tions is.  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  methods  to  ferret  cheating 
out  of  the  system.  It  is  not  as  time 
consuming  and  labor  intensive  as  face- 
to-face  interviews  or  home  visits  by 
casewoikers.  Rather,  the  process 
simply  involves  a  SUte  welfare  agency 
obtaining  from  a  bank  a  computer 
tape  that  lists  the  Social  Security 
numbers  of  all  depositers.  This  file  Is 
then  cross  matched  against  the  Social 
Security  numbers  of  the  welfare  case- 
load. When  a  "hit"  occurs,  a  welfare 
recipient  bank  account  has  been  iden- 
tified and  the  account  balance  is 
screened  to  determine  if  excess  assets 
have  been,  or  are  being,  possessed  by 
the  recipient.  In  those  cases  where 
fraud  is  shown  to  exist,  the  SUte  can 
commence  the  recovery  process. 

Since  this  technique  of  computer 
cross  matching  is  relatively  new.  only 
a  few  States  now  employ  it.  But  based 
on  the  experience  of  computer  cross 
matching  to  date,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  estimated 
on  November  16.  1983.  that  if  aU 
States  initiated  a  ccmiprehensive  cross 
match  program.  Initial  savings  of  $465 
million  would  result,  with  subsequent 
annual  savings  of  $245  million  occur- 
ring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  we  should  Ignore 
the  bottom  line  of  potential  savings 
under  this  program.  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  a  cross  match  of  the  assets 
on  deposit  at  banks  by  welfare  recipi- 
ents does  not  hurt  the  truly  needy. 
What  it  does  is  effectively  identify 
cheaters  who  are  defrauding  the 
public  assistance  system  and  who 
thereby  deny  scarce  Social  Security 
service  dollars  to  the  needy.  Both  the 
MaMChuaetts  and  Connecticut  cross 
match  programs  have  unearthed  a 
litany  of  examples  where  certain  indi- 
viduals were  hlcUng  assets  in  the  bank 
involving  $10,000.  $15,000.  $20,000.  and 
more,  at  the  same  time  they  were  col- 
lecting A7DC.  food  stamps.  Medicaid, 
or  881. 

What  I  propose  to  do  under  the 
Inc<»ne  Maintenance  Integrity  Act  is 
oooourage— not  mandate— States  to 
adopt  this  type  of  approach.  States 
who  employ  an  M)proved  cross  match 
program  would  receive  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  75  percent  of  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  program, 
rather  than  the  usual  and  customary 
one-half.  50  percent.  I  believe  this 
could  serve  as  a  powerful  incentive  for 
States  to  implement  cross  matching. 

Built  into  this  legislation  are  numer- 
ous safeguards  for  the  welfare  clients 
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which  should  serve  to  ease  the  mind  of 
social  service  advocates.  No  client 
could  be  terminated  from  public  assist- 
ance without  a  "fair  hearinr."  all  doc- 
uments and  bank  records  would  be 
kept  confidential  to  afford  all  recipi- 
ents a  strong  degree  of  privacy,  and 
the  bill  also  mandates  that  SUte  bank 
cross  match  programs  would  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  enhanced  level  of 
administrative  reimbursements— 75 
percent. 

What  should  also  be  noted  about 
this  proposal  is  that  it  could  actually 
increase  social  welfare  fimding  to  the 
truly  needy. 

Under  the  bill,  if  a  SUte  takes  its 
share  of  the  recoupments— that  is. 
money  recovered  from  welfare  cheat- 
ers—and "plows  back"  the  savings  to 
the  truly  needy  in  the  form  of  higher 
welfare  benefits  or  Job  training  and 
education  programs,  the  SUte  will  be 
reimbursed  for  all— 100  percent— of  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Since  a  SUte  would 
normally  be  entitled  to  retain  one-half 
of  the  total  savings  generated  by  cross 
matching,  this  "plow  back"  provision 
could  result  in  over  $100  million  in 
previously  imavailable  moneys  being 
made  available  to  the  truly  needy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  programs 
are  there  that  save  money  and  help 
the  truly  needy  at  the  same  time?  I  be- 
lieve this  is  one  and  I  would  welcome 
cosponsors  of  the  Income  Mainte- 
nance Integrity  Act. 

Following  these  remarks  are  the  text 
of  HJl.  1443.  a  sUtement  which  was 
issued  March  6  relative  to  the  propos- 
al, and  a  news  release  from  a  March  6 
press  conference  which  I  held. 

HJl.  1443 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlte  SeiuUe  and  Houte  of 
RepreientaHve*  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Contm—  a$aenMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  si  the  "Income  Mainte- 
nance Integrity  Act". 

Sac  3.  (a)  Any  State  which  hsa  In  effect  a 
plan  submitted  and  approved  s>  provided  in 
aecUon  3,  and  which  has  estabUshed  and  Is 
carryinc  out  procedures  tmder  such  plan  for 
crtMS-matchlnc  lU  public  aaslstanoe  rolls 
a^Unst  the  records  of  financial  Institutions 
In  the  State  with  the  objecUve  of — 

(1)  verlfytns  the  Income  and  status  of  the 
Individuals  on  such  rolls  and  determlnlns 
whether  or  not  such  individuals  (or  their 
families  or  households)  are  actually  elicible 
for  the  aid.  assistance,  or  benefits  Involved, 
and 

(3)  taking  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  under  and  In  accordance 
with  the  law  soveming  the  procram  In- 
volved, baaed  on  the  results  of  such  cross- 
matchinc.  to  remove  ineligible  individuals 
from  the  rolls  and  otherwise  eliminate  or 
prevent  fraud  and  abuse  in  that  program. 
shaU  be  entiUed  to  receive  Federal  pay- 
ments, as  provided  in  section  4,  to  defray 
part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  such 
cross-matching  and  administering  such 
plan. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  such  payments. 
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(c)  For  definitions  of  "cross-matching", 
"public  assistance  rolls",  and  other  terms 
used  in  this  Act,  see  section  6. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
paymenU  under  this  Act,  a  State  must  have 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  a  plan  providing  for  the  cross- 
matching of  lU  public  assistance  rolls 
against  the  records  of  financial  institutions 
in  the  SUte  on  a  regular  basis  with  the  ob- 
jecUve specified  in  section  3(a).  setting  forth 
in  detail  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  such 
cross-matching,  and  otherwise  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  State's  plan  must— 

(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  or  desig- 
nation of  a  single  SUte  agency  to  adminis- 
ter or  supervise  the  administration  of  the 
plan: 

(3)  provide  that  the  cross-matching  and 
related  acUvltles  under  the  plan  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  guidelines  which 
shaU  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
which  shall  be  designed  to  promote  the  fea- 
sibility and  cost  effectiveness  of  such  activi- 
ties and  to  guarantee  that  the  privacy  of  the 
individuals  Involved  will  be  protected  (in  the 
manner  described  In  paragraph  (6)  and  oth- 
erwise) to  the  maximum  extent  possible; 

(3)  provide  that  the  SUte  will  compile  a 
separate  report  on  the  cross-matching  of  lU 
rolls  for  each  of  the  various  pubUc  assist- 
ance programs  involved  in  any  calendar 
quarter,  or  combine  the  resulU  of  the  cross- 
matching of  the  rolls  for  any  two  or  more  of 
such  programs  Into  a  single  report,  and  will 
make  any  such  report  available  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or  pro- 
grams involved; 

(4)  provide  that  every  applicant  for  aid. 
assistance,  or  beneflU  under  a  federally-as- 
sisted public  assistance  program  in  the 
State,  at  the  time  of  application,  will  be  no- 
tified in  writing  of  the  procedures  and  re- 
qulremenU  established  or  provided  under 
the  plan  (and  that  every  individual  who  Is 
already  receiving  such  aid,  assistance,  or 
beneflU  on  the  date  of  the  plan's  approval, 
within  30  days  after  such  date,  will  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  of  such  procedures  and  re- 
qulremenU).  Including  a  clear  description  of 
such  procedures  and  requirements  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  fact  that  both  names 
and  social  security  account  numbers  win  be 
used  in  the  cross-matching  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  eliminating  fraud  and 
abuse; 

(5)  provide  (In  accordance  with  the  guide- 
lines prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
paragrv>h  (3))  that— 

(A)  the  public  assistance  rolls,  financial  in- 
stitution records,  and  related  materials 
needed  for  the  cross-matching  wlU  be  made 
available  only  to  the  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  such  cross-matching  In  accordance 
with  the  plan. 

(B)  the  Information  derived  from  the 
cross-matching  will  be  made  available  only 
to  persons  who  can  demonstrate  that  they 
legitimately  require  such  Information  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  objective  described  in 
section  3(aK2).  and 

(C)  all  aiH>llcable  provisions  of  law  requir- 
ing the  use  of  safeguards  to  restrict  the  dis- 
closure of  information  concerning  appli- 
cants for  or  redplenU  of  aid.  aaslstanoe.  or 
beneflU  under  federally-assisted  public  as- 
sistance programs  will  be  complied  with; 

(6)  provide  that,  if  the  cross-matching  pro- 
duces information  which  indicates  that  any 
individual  receiving  aid.  assistance,  or  bene- 
flU under  a  federally-assisted  public  asslst- 
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ance  progra^i  is  Ineligible  for  such  aid.  as- 
sistance or  beneflU  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  rogs.  or  that  any  sueh  Individual 
should  have  the  amount  of  his  or  her  aid, 
assistance,  dt  beneflU  under  the  progiam 
reduced,  such  individual  shaU  be  notified  in 
writing  of  tt>e  fact  that  such  informatiim 
has  been  obttkined  and  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity in  a  fair  hearing  to  offer  evidence 
rebutting  sueh  indication  before  the  State 
commences  lu  regularly  prescribed  proce- 
dures for  terminating  or  adjusting  aid.  as- 
sistance, or  ^eneflU  under  the  program  in- 
volved; 

(7)  provide  satisfactory  aasuranoes  that 
cross-matchlhg  under  the  idan  is  pennltted 
under  applk^le  SUte  and  local  laws,  and 
that  every  f  Ihandal  Institution  in  the  State, 
every  agmcy  or  offlcal  of  the  State,  and 
every  ag«ac]t  or  official  of  any  of  lU  pollU- 
cal  subdivisions  having  Jurisdiction  over  or 
custody  of  ahy  records  or  materials  needed 
;  under  the  plan  will  be  re- 
te  those  records  or  materials 
request  for  purposes  of  such 
:  and 
such  other  tefms,  conditions, 
and  requiienienU  as  the  Secretary  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate  to  ensure 
that  the  plah  will  effectively  cairy  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
submitted  b^  a  State  which  satisfies  aU  of 
the  requirements  of  subsecttoos  (a)  and  (b). 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
SUte  which  has  a  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 3.  for  each  quarter  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  IMS.  and  ending  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  198$.  an  amount  equal  (except  as 
provided  In  AibsecUon  (b))  to  75  percent  of 
the  cosU  incurred  by  such  State  In  adminis- 
tering such  plan  and  in  canying  out  the 
cross-matchiag  and  related  activities  provid- 
ed for  thereubder. 

(b)  If  the  State  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  aU  of  the 
funds  recouped  in  any  quarter  from  ineligi- 
ble or  overpaid  redplenU  as  a  result  of  in- 
formation produced  by  mm  matrhing 
under  the  plin  (after  returning  the  Federal 
share  of  such  funds  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency)  will  be  set  aside  and  used  by 
the  SUte  In  one  or  more  federally-assisted 
public  assistance  programs,  either  by  being 
returned  directly  to  the  program  or  pro- 
grams Involved  or  by  being  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial fund  for  use  in  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams, the  Secretary's  payment  to  the  SUte 
for  that  quarter  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  in  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent 
(rather  than  75  percent)  of  the  ooste  in- 
volved. I 

(c)  Payments  to  a  State  undw  this  section 
shall  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  on  the 
basis  of  the!  Secretary's  eatlmates  of  the 
cosU  to  be  ineurred  by  the  State  in  adminis- 
tering the  lAan  and  in  carrying  out  the 
cross-matching  and  related  actlviUes  in- 
volved; exce|]^  that  the  amount  of  any  such 
payment  as  !  otherwise  detennlned  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  increased  or  reduced 
te  the  extent  necessary  to  take  account  of 
any  sums  by 'which  the  corresponding  esti- 
mates made  4y  thie  Secretary  for  prior  pay- 
menu  to  the  BUte  were  greater  or  leas  than 
they  should  have  been. 

Sic.  5.  (a)  Ifotwlthstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  lawj  any  Federal  agency  or  official 
having  jurianlctlon  over  or  custody  of 
records  needed  for  purposes  of  crosa-match- 
ing  by  a  SUte  under  iU  approved  plan  shall 
make  such  records  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  pertktent)  available  to  such  State 
upon  iU  request  for  such  puipoees. 
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(b)  Any  State  or  Federal  law  which  gov- 
erns or  Is  directly  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  or  more  federally-assist- 
ed public  assistance  programs,  and  any 
State  plan  or  agreemoit  which  has  been  en- 
tered into  under  such  a  law  for  purposes  of 
any  sueh  program,  shaU  incorporate  or  be 
deemed  to  Incorporate  the  provisions  and 
requlremenU  of  this  Act. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  appropriate  ar- 
rangemenU  can  be  made  betwera  any  two 
or  more  Stetes  for  purposes  of  this  Act  (and 
are  specifically  Incorporated  in  the  plans  of 
such  SUtes  ^proved  under  section  3),  the 
eroas-matehing  of  iU  public  assistance  rolls 
against  the  records  of  financial  Institutions 
by  any  one  of  such  SUtes  under  iU  ap- 
proved plan  may  include  the  nna»j»tiiny  of 
such  rolls  against  the  records  of  financial 
institutions  in  the  other  such  State  or 
States  (and  against  the  public  assistance 
rolls  of  the  other  such  State  or  States). 

Sac.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "cmss-matrhing",  as  it  ap- 
plies to  any  public  assistance  roll  with  refer- 
ence to  the  records  of  any  financial  institu- 
tion, means  a  ccnnparison  of  the  names  and 
social  security  account  numbers  of  the  indi- 
viduals included  on  such  roll  with  the 
names  and  social  security  account  numbers 
of  the  Individual  included  in  such  record; 

(3)  the  term  "public  assistance  roll"  means 
a  list  of  the  individuals  who  are  receiving 
aid,  assistance,  or  benefits  in  any  SUte 
under  one  or  more  federally-assisted  public 
assistance  programs  (and  may  include  indi- 
viduals whose  applications  for  such  aid,  as- 
sistance, or  benefiU  are  pending  at  the  time 
of  the  cross-matching  involved); 

(3)  the  term  "federally-assisted  public  as- 
sistance program"  means-^ 

(A)  a  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent chOdren  assisted  under  part  A  of 
UUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(B)  a  medical  assistance  program  assisted 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

(C)  a  State-administered  supplementation 
program  of  the  type  deacril>ed  in  section 
1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (including  a 
program  of  paymente  pursuant  to  an  agree-' 
ment  entered  into  under  section  313(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-66);  and 

(D)  the  food  stamp  program  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977; 

(4)  the  term  "financial  institution"  means 
a  commercial  bank,  savings  bank,  trust  com- 
pany, savings  and  loan  association,  building 
and  loan  association,  homestead  association, 
cot^rative  bank,  credit  union,  or  other  con- 
sumer finance  Institution; 

(5)  the  term  "SUte",  when  used  with  re- 
ject to  the  public  assistance  rolls  for  any 
federally-asslBted  public  assistance  program. 
has  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  or 
for  purposes  of  ttiat  program;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Gtec.  7.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985,  and  (imless  extended  by  law) 
ShaU  expire  September  30. 1988. 

(News  Release.  Mar.  6. 1985] 

ROWLAHD  IKTRODUCXS  BILL  TO  CUHB 

Wbltame  Ruin)  AND  Help  Truly  Nkxdt 
Congressman  John  G.  Rowland,  Sth  Dis- 
trict. Conn.,  today  introduced  his  first  piece 
of  legislation:  ah  iimovative  plan  to  ferret 
out  fraud  in  the  nation's  welfare  system 
while  boosting  assistance  to  the  truly  needy. 
Rowland's  plan  would  save  taxpayers 
nearty  half  a  billion  dollars  in  its  first  year 
alone,  and  hundreds  of  millions  In  following 
years.  It  would  provide  sUtes  with  large  fed- 
eral Incentives  to  implement  programs  to 
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"croas-matcb"  the  social  security  numbers 
of  welfare  redplenU  against  their  bank  ac- 
counte  to  determine  If  the  redplenU  were 
hiding  excessive  and  Illegal  asseU 

What  makes  Rowland's  plan  a  major  Inno- 
vation in  welfare  reform  is  IU  provision  to 
provide  the  greatest  incentive— a  100  per- 
cent relmbuiaement  of  administrative 
costs— to  those  states  that  use  their  share  of 
the  total  savings  to  Increase  welfare  benefiU 
for  the  truly  needy  or  to  provide  Job  train- 
ing and  education  programs  for  redplenU 

"I'd  like  to  stress  that  this  proposal  would 
not  penalise  the  poor."  Rowland  said.  "It's 
aimed  at  getting  the  cheaU  out  of  the  pro- 
gram so  we  can  -save  the  taxpayers  money 
and  vital  and  scarce  social  service  dollars 
can  be  reserved  for  the  truly  needy." 

Rowland,  a  former  state  RepresenUtive,  is 
the  author  of  the  successful  law  that  Imple- 
mmted  cross-matching  in  Connecticut.  In  a 
pilot  test  project  of  Just  sbc  of  the  state's 
150  banks,  onr  3,300  welfare  redpioiU  were 
found  to  have  hidden  aaaeU  totaling  more 
than  $11  million.  The  program  has  been  so 
successful  that  Gov.  ixnillam  O'Neill  recent- 
ly endorsed  an  expansion  of  it. 

Rowland's  proposal  would  allow  the  states 
to  decide  whether  to  pursue  bank  croas- 
matchlng,  but  offer  them  powerful  Incen- 
tives to  do  so. 

Any  state  that  agreed  to  adopt  the  pro- 
gram would  automatically  recdve  a  federal 
reimbursement  for  75  perorat  of  all  admin- 
istrative cosU  The  sUte  would  also  get  to 
keep  50  percent  of  the  savings,  with  the 
other  half  turned  over  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

However,  those  states  that  agreed  to  plow 
back  their  share  of  the  savings  to  help  the 
truly  needy  would  be  reimbursed  for  all  ad- 
ministrative oosU 

"The  debate  over  social  welfare  policy 
usually  is  divided  along  two  lines:  There  are 
those  who  want  ever  increasing  expendi- 
tures and  who,  frankly,  are  blind  to  abuses 
in  the  programs.  On  the  other  side  are  op- 
ponente  of  welfare  who  resist  new  ideas  to 
make  the  system  w<h^"  Rowland  said. 

"I  think  there's  a  middle  ground  in  this 
debate  and  that's  why  I  am  proposing  the 
Income  Maintenance  Intergrity  Act."  he 
said.  "Let's  realise  that  there  are  abuses  in 
the  welhue  system,  and  try  some  new  and 
innovative  techniques  to  correct  them." 

Rowland  said  that  in  the  days  ahead  he 
would  be  working  with  membos  of  Con- 
gress from  both  parties  and  Administration 
officials  to  build  support,  for  his  welfare 
reform  measure. 

STATBfXRT  OF  JORR  G.  ROWLAIRt 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  "Income 
Maintenance  Integrity  Act."  a  bUl  which  is 
designed  to  encourage  States  to  ferret  out 
fraud  frtnn  the  welfare  system  while  at  the 
same  time  boosting  assistance  to  the  truly 
needy. 

Very  simply,  this  proposal  will  build  on 
the  success  of  a  Connecticut  law  whldi  I  au- 
thored in  1983  to  systonaticaUy  "cross 
match"  Social  Security  numbers  of  redpl- 
enU of  public  assistance  with  financial  insti- 
tutions. That's  to  determine  if  those  individ- 
uals are  hiding  asseU  in  excess  of  what  is  al- 
lowed by  law. 

In  a  pQpt  test  project  Involving  Just  six 
banks,  over  3.300  welfare  redplenU  were 
found  to  have  hidden  asseU  totiUUng  over 
11  million  dollars.  The  Connecticut  "cross 
match"  law  has  been  so  successful  that  Gov- 
ernor   O'Neill    and    Income    Maintenance 
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CoouBlHioner  Stephen  B.  Heints  have  en- 
doned  an  ezpaneion  of  the  procram. 

If  the  croMiintfh  pratnin  were  imple- 
mented in  all  M  Statea.  the  VA  inepector 
general  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  catimatea  that  over  4M  mil- 
lion dollar*  could  be  laved  initially.  There 
would  alao  be  recurring  lavinsB  of  over  3S0 
million  dollars  per  year  if  all  States  adopted 
such  a  procraoL 

My  proposal  would  create  a  strong  incen- 
tive for  States  to  adopt  the  model  Connecti- 
cut eroas  match  law  by  providing  a  75%  re- 
imburssment  for  all  administrative  costs  of 
doing  these  bank  asset  checks.  But  more  im- 
portantly. I  am  proposing  that  in  those 
caaea  where  States  decide  to  "plow  baek" 
the  savings  from  those  who  are  found  to  be 
cheating— In  the  form  of  higher  welfare 
benefits  to  the  truly  needy— that  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  pick  up  the  full  cost— a  100 
percent  reimbursement. 

I  am  willing  to  commit  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  expending  one  dollar  for  admin- 
istrative relmburaemenU  if  it  means  that 
ten  didlars  Is  saved  by  removing  from  the 
welfare  nXiM  those  who  are  defrauding  the 
pubUc  ssslstance  system. 

In  Connecticut,  our  estimates  are  that  a 
comprehensive,  cross  match  program  could 
save  In  the  range  of  three  million  dollars 
per  year,  which  would  mean  that  one-half 
of  thto  amount— the  State's  share  of  the 
savings— could  be  used  to  increase  welfare 
beneftts  or  provide  Job  training  and  educa- 
tion programs  to  recipients.  Again  in  these 
cases  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  pay 
100%  of  the  administrative  costs. 

I'd  like  to  stress  that  this  proposal  would 
not  penalise  the  poor.  It's  aimed  at  getting 
the  cheats  out  of  the  program  so  we  can 
save  the  taxpayers  money  and  vital  and 
scarce  social  service  dollars  can  be  reserved 
for  the  truly  needy. 

This  proposal  Is  also  flexible:  that  is  to 
say  that  I  am  not  proposing  to  mandate  this 
on  the  Statea.  It  wiU  be  up  to  them  to 
deckle  if  they  want  to  pursue  bank  cross 
■««totii.«g  But  since  the  proposal  would  re- 
imburse States  between  75%  and  100%  of 
the  cost  of  performing  the  matchea.  a  very 
powerful  tneenUve  wiU  exist  to  make  this 
welfare  reform  measure  suooessf  uL 

The  debate  over  social  welfare  policy  usu- 
ally is  divided  along  two  lines:  There  are 
those  who  want  ever  increasing  expendi- 
tures and  who,  frankly,  are  blind  to  abuses 
in  the  programs.  On  the  other  side  are  op- 
ponents of  welfare  who  resist  new  ideas  to 
make  the  system  work. 

I  think  there's  a  middle  ground  in  this 
debate  and  that's  why  I  am  proposing  the 
Income  M«h«t«tiMi«»  integrity  Act.  Let's  re- 
allK  that  there  are  abuses  in  the  welfare 
system,  and  try  some  new  and  innovative 
techniques  to  correct  them. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  sprawling  $200 
billion  ddlar  defldt  looking  us  in  the  eyes, 
this  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of 
saving  the  Federal  Government  hundreds  of 
mHUoiM  of  dollars. 

I  believe  this  legisUtion  will  also  help  bol- 
ster support  for  public  welfare  programs, 
which  are  often  correcUy  viewed  as  being 
tainted  by  fraud  and  waste.  The  public  wiU 
see  that  our  ef  f orU  are  aimed  at  those  per- 
soiM  who  are  ■"«*»"§  in  public  ssslstance 
dollars  at  the  same  time  they  have  excessive 
asseU  hidden  In  the  bank. 

Since  my  term  oonuienced.  I  have  made  it 
a  point  to  work  closely  with  officials  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  of  matters  which  are 
of  mutual  Interest.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
proposal    I    am    Introducing    today.    The 
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Income  llaintance  Integrity  Act  will  closely 
parellel  a  maior  welfare  reform  measure 
which  will  have  lU  public  hearing  tomorrow 
before  the  gnoeral  assembly's  human  serv- 
ices committee.  That  biU  provides  for  sever- 
al amendments  to  the  bank  cross  match  law 
whfc:h  I  sponsored  in  1983.  and  also  proposes 
solutions  to  such  problons  as  long-term  wel- 
fare depeiidency.  Many  of  the  components 
of  that  welfare  reform  bill  could  be  fimded 
out  of  the  savtaigs  which  will  occur  through 
my  bank  croas  match  proposaL 

The  bottom  line  of  this  Mil  is  that  we  will 
save  taxpayer  dollars  and  at  the  same  time, 
help  the  truly  needy.  I  am  not  aware  of 
many  proposals  in  Congress  that  do  this.  In 
the  days  ahead.  I  wOl  be  working  witlr  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  build  sup- 
port for  this  significant  and  Innovative  wel- 
fare reform  measure.* 


LEFTIES  FOR  REAOAN 

HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OFLOUiaiAMA 

III  THS  HOU8X  or  RSntKSBirrATIVCS 
Wedne$day.  March  20. 1985 
•  Mr.  LIVIN08T0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
enormoua  ae«  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  American  spectnun  of  ideolo- 
gies. The  American  people  are  much 
lesB  radicalized.  The  sixties  are  behind 
us. 

Hippies  have  transformed  Into  yup- 
pies. The  leftwlng.  rebellious  student 
activists  who  vowed  to  "bring  down 
our  Oovemment"  in  that  decade  are 
now  cutting  deals  on  Wall  Street  and 
sitting  on  our  city  councils. 

This  transformation  was  signified  In 
an  extraordinary  article  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  Sunday  maga- 
zine on  BCarch  17.  1985.  The  article  Is 
written  by  Peter  Collier  and  David 
Horowitz,  who  are  former  editors  of 

Ramparts  was  the  flagship  of  the 
counterculture  in  the  1960's.  The  mag- 
azine was  staunchly  anti-American 
and  pro-Vletcong.  It  lavished  praise  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  donated  money 
for  combat  gear  to  the  BiMtk.  Panther 
guerrillas. 

For  two  former  editors  of  this  radi- 
cally leftwlng  to  write  that  they  have 
become  conservatives  and  have  voted 
for  Ronald  Reagan  is  an  event  of 
almost  historic  proportions. 

But  for  these  former  leftist  stalwarts 
to  write  a  treatise  tracing  the  out- 
comes of  recent  histories  of  Cuba, 
Vietnam.  Nicaragua,  and  Ethiopia,  and 
concluding  that  "no  leftist  revolution 
has  yet  provided  Impressive  returns  on 
either  (social  Justice  or  economic  well- 
being)  and  most  have  made  the  lives  of 
their  people  considerably  more 
wretched"  is  an  extraordinary  event. 

I^>r  them  to  recognize  the  "moral  se- 
lectivity" of  the  left,  the  atrocities  of 
Soviet,  and  Soviet-sponsored  regimes, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  President 
Reagan's  "evU  empire"  tag  for  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  almost  beyond  belief. 

As  we  now  prepare  to  rejoin  the 
debate  on  how  to  combat  the  current 
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imperialistic  moves  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Central  America,  and  face 
many  of  the  same  arguments  that 
were  exerdsed  against  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  this  wonderful  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Horowitz 
should  be  considered  as  required  read- 
ing by  everyone  who  Joins  the  debate. 
So  that  all  my  colleagues  may  have 
easy  access  to  this  piece  of  cogent  writ- 
ing, I  would  like  to  include  its  text  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoRo: 

IJRIIS  FOB  Rkaoah 
(By  Peter  Collier  and  David  Horowitz) 
When  we  tell  our  old  radical  friends  that 
we  voted  for  Rtmald  Reagan  last  November, 
the  response  Is  usually  one  of  annoyed  in- 
ereduUty.  After  making  sure  that  we  are  not 
putting  them  on.  our  old  friends  make  nerv- 
ous Jokes  about  Jerry  FalweQ  and  Phyllis 
Schlafly.  about  gods  that  have  faOed.  about 
aging  yuppies  ascending  to  consumer 
heaven  in  their  BMWs.  We  remind  them  of 
an  old  adage:  "Anyone  under  40  who  isnt  a 
socialist  has  no  heart:  anyone  over  40  who  Is 
a  socialist  has  no  braliL" 

Inevitably  the  talk  becomes  bitter.  One 
old  comrade,  after  a  tirade  in  which  she  had 
denounced  us  as  reactionaries  and  crypto- 
fascists,  finally  sputtered.  "And  the  worst 
thing  is  that  you've  turned  your  back  m  the 
Sixties!"  That  sras  exactly  right:  casting  our 
ballots  for  Ronald  Reagan  was  indeed  a  way 
of  finally  sirring  goodbye  to  all  that— to  the 
self-aggrandising  romance  with  corrupt 
Third  WorUUsm;  to  the  casual  indulgence  of 
Soviet  totalitarianism:  to  the  hypocritical 
and  seU-drsmatising  anti-Americanism 
which  is  the  New  Left's  bequest  to  main- 
stream politics. 

The  instruments  of  popular  culture  may 
perhaps  be  for^ven  for  continuing  to  por- 
tray the  'OOs  as  a  time  of  Infectious  idealism, 
but  those  of  us  who  were  active  then  have 
no  excuse  for  abetting  this  banality.  U  in 
some  ways  it  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was 
also  the  worst  of  times,  an  era  of  blood- 
thirsty fantasies  as  well  as  spiritual  ones. 
We  ourselves  experienced  both  aspects, 
starting  as  civil  rights  and  antiwar  activists 
and  ending  ss  coedltors  of  the  New  Left 
yniig^fiw  Ramparts.  The  msgsslne  txjst  al- 
lowed us  to  write  about  the  rough  beast 
slouching  through  America  and  also  to  urge 
it  on  through  noneditorlal  actiriUes  we 
thought  of  as  clandestine  untQ  we  later  read 
about  them  In  the  FBI  and  CIA  files  we 
both  accumulated. 

Like  other  radicals  in  those  days,  we  were 
against  electorlal  poUtlcs.  regarding  voting 
as  one  of  those  charades  used  by  the  ruling 
class  to  legitimate  its  power.  We  were  ewn 
more  against  Reagan,  thm  governor  of  (Tali- 
fomla,  having  been  roughed  up  by  Ms 
troopers  during  the  People's  Park  demon- 
stration in  Berkeley  and  tear-gassed  by  his 
National  Ouard  helicopters  during  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Third  World  Libera- 
tion Front  Strike.  But  neither  elections  nor 
elected  of fkdals  seemed  particularty  impor- 
tant compared  with  the  auguries  of  revolu- 
tion the  left  saw  everywhere  by  the  end  of 
the  decade— in  the  way  the  nefarious  Rich- 
ard Nixon  was  widening  the  war  in  Indo- 
china: in  the  unprovoked  attars  by  para- 
military police  against  the  Black  Panther 
Party:  in  the  formation  of  the  Weather  Un- 
derground, a  group  willing  to  pick  up  the 
gun  or  the  bomb.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
apocalypse  struggling  to  be  bom  seemed  to 
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need  only  tfte  slightest  assist  from  the  radi- 
cal midwife.; 

When  ws'were  in  the  voting  booth  this 
past  November  (in  different  prednets  but  of 
the  same  mind)  we  both  thought  back  to 
the  day  in  IMO  when  Tom  Hayden  came  by 
the  office  aid.  after  getting  a  Ramparts  do- 
nation to  biy  gas  masks  and  other  combat 
issue  for  Egack  Panther  "guerrillas."  an- 
nounced portentously:  "Ftedsm  is  here,  and 
we've  all  goi^  to  be  In  Jail  by  the  end  of  the 
year."  We  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  this 
apocalyptic  ^on  and  in  fact  had  Just  writ- 
ten In  an  editorial:  "The  system  cannot  be 
revitalised,  pt  must  be  overthrown.  As  hu- 
manly as  possible,  but  by  any  means  neces- 
sary." J 

Every  thought  and  preoeptlim  in  those 
days  was  filUred  through  the  dark  and  dis- 
torting glasi  of  the  ^^etnam  war.  The  left 
was  hooked  on  Vietnam.  It  was  an  addictive 
drug  whose  mish  was  a  potent  mix  of  melo- 
drama, self-importance  and  moral  recltl- 
tude.  Vietnam  was  a  universal  solvent— the 
explanation:  for  every  evil  we  saw  and  the 
Justification  for  every  excess  we  committed. 
Trashing  ttie  windows  of  metehants  on  the 
main  street!  of  America  seemed  warranted 
by  the  notion  that  these  pet^  bourgeois 
shopkeeper^  were  cogs  in  the  system  of  capi- 
talist exploitation  that  was  obUtoating 
Vietnam.  Fibtaslzlng  the  death  of  local  copa 
seemed  warranted  by  the  role  they  idayed 
as  an  occupying  army  in  Amotea's  Uack 
ghettos,  thofee  minl-^netnams  we  yeamed  to 
see  explode  in  dmnestic  wan  of  liberation. 
Vietnam  caaaed  us  to  acquire  a  new  appre- 
ciation for  ibreign  tyrants  like  Kim  n  Gkmg 
of  North  K^rea.  Vietnam  also  caused  us  to 
support  the;  domestic  extortlonism  and  vio- 
lence of  gro«ps  like  the  Black  Panthers,  and 
to  dismiss  Mrisively  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  as  an  "t7ncle  Tom."  (The  left  has  con- 
veniently forgotten  this  fact  now  that  It 
finds  it  exiiedlent  to  invoke  King's  name 
and  r^mta^on  to  further  Its  domestic  poll- 
tics.) 

How  naive  the  New  Left  was  can  be  debat- 
ed, but  by  ttie  end  of  the  'OOs  we  were  not 
political  norices.  We  knew  that  bad  news 
from  Southeast  Asia— the  reports  of  bogged- 
down  camj^igns  and  the  wedcly  body 
counts  announced  by  Walter  Crooklte— was 
good  for  the  radical  agenda.  The  more  re- 
pressive our:  government  in  dealing  with  dis- 
sent at  ho^e.  the  more  recruits  for  our 
cause  and  tke  sooner  the  sppearance  of  the 
revolutlonaiiy  Armageddon. 

Our  assumption  that  Vietnam  would  be 
the  pollticallsnd  moral  fuknmi  tqr  which  we 
would  tip  this  country  toward  revolution 
foresaw  every  possibility  ezoept  one:  that 
the  United  States  would  pull  Out  Never  had 
we  thought  ithat  the  United  States,  the  ar- 
chlmperial  ^ower,  would  of  its  own  volition 
withdraw  nam  tt»HnfftiiM  This  develop- 
mmt  violated  a  primary  article  of  our  hand- 
me-down  Itarxism-  that  political  action 
through  nohnal  channels  could  not  alter 
the  course  ef  the  war.  The  system  we  had 
wanted  to  pverthrow  worked  tardily  and 
only  at  great  cost,  but  it  worked. 

When  Aiierican  troops  finally  came 
home,  somelof  us  took  the  occasion  to  begin 
a  long  and  itainf  ul  reexamination  of  our  po- 
liUcal  assui^tions  and  bdlefk.  Others  did 
not  For  the  dlehards.  there  was  a  post-Viet- 
nam syndroiie  in  its  own  way  as  debilitating 
as  that  suf  fbred  by  people  mho  had  fought 
there— a  sei^  of  emptiness  rather  than  ex- 
hilaration. 4  paradoxical  desire  to  hold  onto 
and  breathe  life  back  into  the  experience 
that  bad  been  their  high  for  so  many  years. 

As  the  p^st- Vietnam  decade  progressed, 
the  diehaitU  on  the  left  ignored  conclusions 
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about  the  viability  of  democratic  traditions 
that  miibt  have  been  drawn  from  America's 
exit  from  Vietnam  and  from  the  Watergate 
crisis  that  followed  It.  a  time  when  the  man 
iriiose  ambitions  they  had  feared  most  wss 
removed  from  office  by  the  Constitution 
rather  than  by  a  coup.  The  only  "lessons" 
of  Vietnam  the  left  seemed  interested  in 
were  those  that  emphasized  the  danger  of 
American  power  abroad  and  the  need  to  di- 
minish it.  a  view  that  was  injected  into  the 
Democratic  Party  with  the  triumph  of  the 
MoOovemite  wing.  The  problem  with  this 
use  of  Vietnam  as  a  moral  text  for  American 
policy,  however,  was  that  the  iMges  follow- 
ing the  fall  of  Saigon  had  been  whited  out. 

No  lesson,  for  instance,  was  seen  in 
Hanoi's  ruthless  conquest  of  the  South,  the 
estabUahment  of  a  police  state  in  Saigmi 
and  the  political  oblivion  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  whose  struggle  we  on  the 
left  had  so  passionately  supported.  It  was 
not  that  credible  information  was  lacking 
Jean  lAcouture  wrote  in  1976:  "Never  before 
have  we  had  such  proof  of  so  many  detained 
after  a  war.  Not  in  Moscow  in  1017.  Not  in 
Madrid  in  1930,  not  in  Paris  and  Rome  in 
1944,  nor  in  Havana  in  1959.  .  ."  But  this 
eminent  Rench  Journalist,  who  had  been 
regarded  as  sometJiing  of  an  oracle  whoi  he 
was  reporting  America's  derelictions  during 
the  war,  was  dismissed  as  a  "sellout." 

In  1977,  yftvea  some  former  antiwar  actfor- 
ists  signed  an  Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of 
Vietnam  because  of  the  more  than  200,000 
prisoners  languishing  in  "reeducation  cen- 
ters" and  the  new  round  of  self-immolations 
by  Buddhist  monks,  they  were  chastised  by 
activist  David  Delllnger.  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  fellow  Richard  Bamet  and  other 
keepers  of  the  flame  in  a  New  Yoik  Times 
advortlsement  that  said  in  part:  "The 
present  government  of  Vietnam  should  be 
hailed  for  its  moderation  and  for  its  extraor- 
dinary effort  to  achieve  reconciliation 
among  all  of  its  people." 

When  tens  of  thousands  of  unreconciled 
"boat  people"  began  to  flee  the  repression 
of  th^  communist  rulers.  Josn  Baez  and 
others  who  qxAe  out  in  their  behalf  were 
attacked  for  breaking  ranks  with  HanoL 

Something  might  alao  have  bem  learned 
from  the  fate  of  wretched  Cambodia.  But 
leftists  seemed  so  addicted  to  finding  an 
American  cause  at  the  root  of  every  prob- 
lem that  they  couldn't  recognise  indigenous 
evUs.  As  the  Khmer  Rouge  were  about  to 
take  over.  Noam  Chomsky  wrote  that  their 
advent  heralded  a  Cambodian  liberation,  "a 
new  era  of  economic  development  and  social 
Justice."  The  new  era  turned  out  to  lie  the 
killing  fields  that  took  the  lives  of  2  million 
(Cambodians. 

Finally,  Vietnam  emerged  as  an  imperial- 
ist power,  taking  control  of  Loas,  invading 
Cambodia  and  threatening  Thailand.  But  in 
a  recent  editorial.  The  Nation  explains  that 
the  Vietnamese  invaded  Clambodia  "to  stop 
the  killing  snd  restore  some  semblance  of 
dvOiaed  government  to  the  devastated  coun- 
try." This  bloody  occupation  is  actuaUy  a 
"rescue  mission."  and  what  has  happened 
should  not  "obscure  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  for  the  disssters  in  Indo- 
china." disasters  that  are  being  caused  by 
playing  the  "C%ina  card"  and  refusing  to 
normaliae  relations  with  Vietnam.  These 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  "make 
^netnamese  withdrawal  from  Cambodia  tm- 
likdy";  only  the  White  House  can  "remove 
the  pressures  on  Vietnam  from  all  sides 
[that]  would  bring  peace  to  a  ravaged  land." 
BotSti  reasoning  recalls  the  wonderful  line 
from  the  Costa-Oavras  film  "Z":  "Always 
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blame  the  Americans.  Even  when  you're 
wrong,  you're  right." 

Another  unacknowledged  lesson  from 
Indochina  Involves  the  way  in  which  Viet- 
nam has  become  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Unlcm  (paying  for  foreign  aid  by  sending 
labor  brigades  to  its  benefactor).  This  devel- 
opment doesn't  mesh  well  with  the  left's  on- 
going romantic  vision  of  HsnoL  It  also 
threatens  the  left's  obstinate  refusal  to 
admit  that  during  the  mid-70's— a  time 
when  American  democracy  was  trying  to 
heal  itself  from  the  twin  traumas  of  the  war 
and  Watergate— the  U.8.SJt.  was  demon- 
strating that  totalitarianism  abhors  a 
vacuum  by  moving  into  Africa,  Central 
America,  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere.  In- 
stead of  evaluating  the  Soviets  because  of 
the  change  in  what  we  used  to  call  "the  ob- 
jective conditions,"  the  left  rattonallses 
Soviet  sggresslon  as  the  spasms  of  a  petri- 
fied bureaucracy  whose  policies  are  annoy- 
ing mainly  because  they  distract  attention 
from  XJ&.  malfeasance  around  the  world. 

If  they  were  capable  of  looking  intentty  at 
the  Soviet  Union.  leftisU  snd  liberals  alike 
would  have  to  concur  with  Susan  SontagTs 
contention  (which  many  of  them  Jeered  at 
when  she  announced  It)  that  communism  is 
simply  left-wing  fasTJan 

One  of  the  reasons  the  left  has  been  so 
cautious  In  its  reassessments  of  Uie  Soviets 
is  the  fiction  that  the  U.S.SJt.  Is  on  the  side 
of  "history."  This  aswmiption  is  edioed  in 
Fred  Halllday's  euphoric  daim.  in  a  recent 
issue  of  New  Left  Review,  that  Soviet  sup- 
iwrt  was  crucial  to  14  Third  Worid  revcdu- 
tions  during  the  era  of  "detente"  (including 
such  triumphs  of  human  progress  as  Iran 
and  South  Yemen),  and  in  Andrew  Kop- 
kind's  fatuous  observatkm  that  "the  Soviet 
Unlim  has  almost  always  sided  with  the  rev- 
olutionists, the  libers tionistB.  the  insur- 
gents." In  EthiopU?  Propped  up  by  20.000 
Cuban  legionnaires,  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment of  Mengistu  HaHe  Mariam  has  ss  Its 
main  «Ar«mpn«hiw*nt  a  "Red  Campaign  of 
Terror"  (its  official  designation)  that  killed 
thoussnris  of  people.  Where  were  those  who 
cheer  the  Soviets'  work  in  behalf  of  the  so- 
cialist seltgeist  when  this  episode  took 
place?  Or  this  past  fall  when  the  Marxist 
liberator  squandered  more  than  $40  mUlion 
on  a  party  cdetarating  the  lOtb  anniversary 
of  his  murderous  rule  while  his  people 
starved?  Where  woe  they  to  point  out  the 
moral  when  capitalist  America  rushed  In 
250  million  metric  ttms  of  grain  to  help 
allay  the  Ethiopian  starvation  while  the  So- 
viets were  '"■"■g<"g  to  contribute  only  10 
million  metric  tons?  Where  are  they  now 
that  Meqgistu  withholds  emergency  food 
supplies  from  the  starving  provinces  of  Eri- 
trea and  Tigre  because  the  people  there  are 
in  rebellion  against  his  tyranny? 

Reagan  is  often  upbraided  for  having  de- 
scribed the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil  empire. 
Those  opposed  to  this  term  seem  to  be  of- 
fended esthetically  rather  than  pcditlcally. 
Just  how  wide  of  the  mark  is  the  president? 
Oppresring  an  array  of  nationalities  whose 
populations  far  outnumber  its  own.  Russia 
is  the  last  of  the  old  European  empires, 
keeping  in  subjugation  not  only  f ormeriy  In- 
dependent states  such  as  Ertmiia.  Latvia 
and  UthuanU  (Hitler's  gift  to  Stalin),  but 
also  the  nations  of  Esstem  Europe.  Every 
country  "liberated"  into  the  Soviet  Uoc  has 
been  transf  wmed  into  a  national  prison, 
where  the  borders  are  guarded  to  keep  the 
Inmates  in  rather  than  the  foreigners  out. 

The  war  in  Afghanistan  Is  much  more  a 
metaphor  for  the  Soriets'  riew  of  the  world 
than  Vietnam  ever  was  for  America's.  Of 
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the  ■pproximately  16  mlUkm  people  Ihrtnc 
in  AfghanlsUn  at  the  time  of  the  Soviet  in- 
TMicn.  «n  catimsted  1  miUloo  have  mlready 
been  Idlled  and  wounded.  There  are  now 
about  4  mHUon  retugeea.  a  figure  that  does 
not  include  "internal"  refuteea— the  hun- 
dreds of  thouaanda  of  villacert  forced  to 
leave  their  acorched  earth  for  the  Soviet- 
eontroUed  big  dUes.  the  only  places  where 
food  is  available.  Or  the  thousands  of 
Afghan  children  who  have  been  taken  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  "educated"  and  who 
will  eventually  be  returned  to  their  native 
land  as  tyUea  and  quislings 

Soviet  strategy  U  based  on  a  brutal  rejoin- 
der to  Ifao's  poetic  notion  (which  we  old 
New  LeftisU  used  to  enjoy  citing)  about 
guerrillas  being  like  fish  swimming  In  a  sea 
of  popular  support.  The  Soviet  solution  Is  to 
boll  the  sea  and  ultimately  drain  it,  leaving 
the  fish  expoaed  and  gasping  on  barren 
land.  The  Russian  presence  is  characterised 
by  systematk;  destruction  of  crops  and  medi- 
cal fadlitiea.  indiscriminate  terror  against 
the  civilian  population,  carpet  bombings 
and  the  deadly  "yellow  rain"  that  even  the 
leftist  People's  Tribunal  in  Paris  (successor 
to  the  Bertrand  Russell  War  Crimes  Tribu- 
nal) has  said  is  being  used  in  Afghanistan. 

During  each  December  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  invasion,  when  Uberal  politicians  re- 
discover the  mujaheddin  guerrillas  In  the 
hUls.  after  11  months  of  moral  amnwia, 
there  are  bUthe  references  to  Afghanistan 
as  "Russia's  Vietnam."  Those  who  invoke 
the  analogy  seem  to  think  that  simply  by 
doing  so  they  have  doomed  the  Russian 
storm  troopers  to  defeat.  But  this  analogy  is 
baaed  on  a  ■rl— ~*«''^*~«"t  of  what  Viet- 
nam was  and  what  Afghan'?**"  is.  Unlike 
America's  high-tech  television  war,  Afghani- 
stan is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  encoun- 
ters that  take  place  In  the  dark.  The  SovieU 
make  no  attempt  to  win  hearts  and  minds: 
the  My  Lais  that  are  daily  oceurrenoes  there 
cause  no  shock  because  they  do  not  appear 
on  Moscow  TV;  there  are  no  scenes  of  peas- 
ant diildren  whose  hands  and  faces  have 
been  destroyed  by  antipersonnel  bombs  In 
the  shapes  of  toy  trucks  and  butterflies  a 
lios  Angeles  physician  we  know  saw  strewn 
over  the  Afghanistan  countryside:  there  are 
no  Images  of  body  bags  being  offloaded 
from  Soviet  transports.  Because  there  is  no 
media  coverage,  there  can  be  no  growing  re- 
vulsion cm  the  home  front,  no  protests  on 
Soviet  Tth^p"—  and  in  Soviet  streets,  no 
clamor  to  bring  the  Iwys  home. 

Afgfaantatan  la  not  Russia's  Vietnam  not 
only  because  the  nation  committing  the 
atrodtles  never  sees  them,  but  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  blacked  out.  too.  At  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war  there  was  a  non- 
combatant  army  of  foreign  Journalists 
present  to  witness  lU  conduct.  In  Afghani- 
stan they  are  forbidden,  as  are  the  Red 
Cross  and  all  other  International  relief 
agencies  that  were  integral  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam.  And  without  these  wit- 
nesses. Afghanistan  is  a  matter  of  "out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind." 

In  Vietnam  we  waged  a  war  against  our- 
selves and  lost.  The  Soviets  will  not  let  that 
happen  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  Vietnam 
analogy  is  not  that  guerrillas  must  inevita- 
bly bog  down  and  defeat  a  superior  force  of 
Invaders,  but  that  war  against  indigenous 
forces  by  a  superpower  can  be  won  If  it  Is 
wagad  against  a  backdrop  of  international 
ignorance  and  apathy.  The  proper  analogy 
for  Afghanistan  is  not  Vietnam  at  all  but 
rather  Spain— not  in  the  nature  of  the  war. 
but  in  the  symbolic  value  it  has  for  our 
time— or  should— In  terms  of  democracy's 
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will  to  resist  sggreasion.  Aid  to  the  muja- 
heddin should  not  be  a  dirty  little  secret  of 
the  CIA.  but  a  matter  of  public  policy  and 
national  honor  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  leading  featiue  of  the  left 
today  Is  the  moral  selectivity  that  French 
social  critic  Jean-Francois  Revel  has  identi- 
fied as  "the  syndrome  of  the  cross-eyed 
left."  Leftists  can  describe  Vietnam's  con- 
quest and  colonisation  of  Cambodia  as  a 
rescue  mission."  while  reviling  Ronald 
Reagan  for  applying  the  same  term  to  the 
Grenada  operation,  although  better  than  90 
percent  of  the  Island's  population  told  inde- 
pendent pollsters  they  were  grateful  for  the 
arrival  of  VJ&.  troops.  Forgetting  for  a 
moment  that  Afghanistan  U  "RussU's  Viet- 
nam." leftisU  caU  Grenada  "America's  Af- 
ghanistan." although  people  in  Afghanistan 
(as  one  member  of  the  resistance  there  told 
us)  would  literally  die  for  the  elections  held 
In  Grenada. 

The  left's  memory  can  be  as  selective  as 
its  morality.  When  it  comes  to  past  commit- 
ments that  have  failed,  the  leftist  mentality 
is  utterly  imable  to  produce  a  coherent  bal- 
aixie  sheet,  let  alone  a  profit-and-loas  state- 
ment. The  attitude  toward  Soviet  penetra- 
tion of  the  Americas  is  a  good  example.  Cur- 
rent enthusiasm  for  the  Sandinista  regime 
in  Nicaragua  should  recall  to  those  of  us  old 
enough  to  remember  a  previous  enthusiasm 
for  Cuba  25  years  ago.  Many  of  us  began 
our  New  Leftism  with  the  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  demonstrations.  We  raised  our  voices 
and  chanted.  "Cuba  Si!  Tanqul  No!"  We  em- 
braced Fidel  Castro  not  only  because  of  the 
flamboyant  personal  style  of  the  barbudos 
of  his  26th  of  July  Movement  but  also  be- 
cause Castro  assured  the  world  that  his  rev- 
olution belonged  to  neither  communists  nor 
capitalists,  that  It  was  neither  red  nor  black, 
but  CulMUi  olive  green. 

We  attributed  Castro's  expanding  links 
with  Moscow  to  the  U.S.-sponsored  Invasion 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  then  to  the  "secret 
war"  waged  against  Cuba  by  U.8.  inteUi- 
genoe  and  paramilitary  organizations.  But 
while  Castro's  apologists  in  the  United 
States  may  find  it  expedient  to  malntJiln 
these  fictions,  Carlos  Franqui  and  other  old 
Fidelistas  now  In  exile  have  made  it  clear 
that  Castro  embraced  the  Soviets  even 
before  the  U.S.  hostility  became  decisive, 
and  that  lie  steered  his  country  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Soviets  with  considerable  en- 
thusiasm. Before  the  Bay  of  Pigs  he  put  a 
Soviet  general  in  charge  of  Cuban  forces. 
Before  the  Bay  of  Pigs  he  destroyed  Cuba's 
demoowtic  trade  union  movement,  al- 
though iU  elected  leadership  was  drawn 
from  his  own  26th  of  July  Movement.  He 
did  BO  because  he  knew  that  the  StalinisU 
of  Cuba's  Communist  Party  would  be  de- 
pendable cheerleaders  and  efficient  police- 
men of  his  emerging  dictatorship. 

One  symbolic  event  along  the  way  that 
many  of  us  missed  was  Castro's  imprison- 
ment of  his  old  comrad  Huber  ICatos.  libera- 
tor of  Matanns  Province,  and  one  of  the 
four  key  military  leaders  of  the  revolution. 
Matos'  crime:  criticizing  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  Cuban  communists  (thereby  Jeop- 
ardizing Castor's  plans  to  use  them  as  his 
palace  guard).  Matos'  sentence:  20  years  In  a 
4-by-ll  concrete  box.  Given  such  a  prece- 
dent, how  can  we  fail  to  support  Eden  Pas- 
tors for  taking  up  arms  against  early  signs 
of  similar  totalitarianism  in  Nicaragua? 

What  has  come  to  Cuba's  revolution  to 
break  the  chains  of  American  imperialism? 
SovleU  administer  the  still  one-crop  Cuban 
economy:  SovleU  train  the  Cuban  army:  and 
Soviet  subsidies,  fully  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
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gross  national  product,  prevent  the  Cuban 
treasury  from  going  broke.  Before  the  revo- 
lution, there  were  more  than  35  independ- 
ent newspapers  and  radio  stations  In 
Havana.  Now.  there  Is  only  the  official  voice 
of  Granma.  the  Cuban  Pravada.  and  a  hand- 
ful of  other  ouUets  spouting  the  same  party 
line.  Today  Cuba  Is  a  more  abject  and  de- 
formed colony  of  the  Soviet  empire  than  It 
ever  was  of  America.  The  archrebel  of  our 
youth.  Fidel  Castor,  has  become  a  party 
hack  who  cheerfully  endorsed  the  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  IMS  and  endorMS  the  on- 
going plimder  of  Afghanistan  today,  an 
aging  pimp  who  sells  his  young  men  to  the 
Russians  for  use  In  their  military  adven- 
tures in  return  for  $10  billion  a  year. 

In  leftist  circles,  of  course,  such  argu- 
ments are  fwtti^tn*,  and  no  historical 
precedent,  however  daimting,  can  prevent 
outbreaks  of  radical  chic.  Epidemics  of  radi- 
cal chic  cannot  be  prevented  by  referring  to 
historical  precedents.  That  perennial  delin- 
quent Abbie  Hoffman  will  lead  his  Potem- 
kin  village  tours  of  Managua.  The  Holly- 
wood stars  will  dish  up  Nlcaraguan  presi- 
dent Daniel  Ortega  as  an  exotic  hors 
d'oeuvre  on  the  Beverly  Hills  cocktaU  cir- 
cuits. In  the  self-righteous  moral  glow  ac- 
companying such  gathering.  It  will  be  for- 
gotten that,  through  the  offices  of  the  VS. 
government,  more  economic  and  military 
aid  was  provided  the  Sandinistas  in  the  first 
18  months  following  their  takeover  than 
was  given  to  Somoaa  In  the  previous  SO 
years,  and  that  this  aid  was  cut  off  primari- 
ly because  of  the  clear  signs  that  political 
pluralism  in  Nicaragua  was  being  terminat- 
ed. 

AdherenU  of  today's  version  of  radical 
chic  may  never  take  seriously  the  words  of 
Sandinista    directorate    member    Bayardo 
Arce  when  he  says  that  elections  are  a  "hin- 
drance" to  the  goal  of  "a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  and  necessary  only  "as  an  expe- 
dient to  deprive  our  enemies  of  an  argue- 
ment."  They  will  Ignore  former  SandinisU 
hero  and  now  contra  leader  Eden  Pastora 
who  sees  the  JunU  as  traitors  who  have  sold 
out  the  revolutionary  dream  ("now  that  we 
are  occupied  by  foreign  forces  from  Cuba 
and  Russia,  now  that  we  are  governed  by  a 
dictatorial  government  of  nine  men.  now 
more  than  ever  the  SandinisU  struggle  is 
Justified").    They    will    Ignore    opposition 
leader  Arturo  Cruz,  an  early  supporter  of 
the  SandinisU  revolution  and  previously 
critical  of  the  contras,  when  the  worsening 
situation  makes  him  changes  his  mind  and 
ask  the  Reagan  administration  to  support 
them  in  a  statement  that  should  have  the 
same  weight  as  Andrei  Sakharov's  plea  to 
the  West  to  match  the  Soviet  arms  buildup. 
American  leftisU  propose  solutions  for  the 
people    of    Central    America    that    they 
wouldn't  dare  propose  for  themselves.  These 
armchair  revolutionaries  project  their  self- 
hatred  and  their  contempt  for  the  privileges 
of  democracy— which  allow  them  to  Uve  well 
and  to  think  badly— onto  people  who  would 
be  only  too  grateful  for  the  luxtuies  they 
tlliHiitjn   Dismissing  "bourgeois"  righU  as  a 
decadent  frill  that  the  people  of  the  Third 
World  can't  afford,  leftisU  q>readeagle  the 
Central  Americans  between  the  dicUtors  of 
the  right  and  the  dictators  of  the  left.  The 
latter,  of  course,  are  their  chosen  intru- 
menU  for  bringing  social  Justice  and  eco- 
nomic well-being,  although  no  leftist  revolu- 
tion has  yet  provided  impressive  retiuiu  on 
either  of  these  quaUtles  and  most  have 
made  the  lives  of  their  people  considerably 
more  wretched  than  they  were  before. 
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Voting  is  s^bolic  behavior,  a  way  of  eval- 
uating what  {one's  country  has  been  as  well 
as  what  it  night  become.  We  do  not  accept 
Reagan's  potldes  chapter  and  verse  (eq>e- 
dally  in  domestic  policy,  whl^  we  haven't 
discussed  hete),  but  we  agree  with  his  vision 
of  the  world  as  a  place  increasingly  inhos- 
pitable to  di^mocracy  and  increasingly  dan- 
gerous for  Atnerica. 

One  of  the  few  saving  graces  of  age  is  a 
deeper  perstiecUve  on  the  passions  of  youth. 
Looking  back  on  the  left's  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasms oC  the  last  35  years,  we  have  pain- 
fully leame4  what  should  have  beoi  obvi- 
ous all  alont:  that  we  live  in  an  imperfect 
world  that  il  bettered  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  easily  made  worse— much  worse. 
This  is  a  conservative  assessment,  but  on 
the  basis  of  half  a  lifetime's  experience  it 
I  about.right.* 


MR.  R$AOAN'S  TOXIC  JOKE 

HON.  JABffiSJ.  FLORK) 
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IH  THE  ttOUSK  or  BKFHmilTATIVIS 

Wedmeaday,  March  20, 198S 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Bergen  Record  con- 
tained some  thoughtful  ccnnments  on 
the  admiitistration's  Superfund  bill. 
The  editorial  suggests  that  the  admin- 
istration's bill,  which  propoaes  as  $5.3 
billion  fund  over  5  yean,  is  unreason- 
able considering  that  the  bill  would 
also  doubl^  the  State's  contribution  to 
the  fund. 

States  aile  already  experiencing  diffi- 
culty meciting  their  shares  for  the 
costs  of  SUperfund  deanupe.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ^tates  must  deal  with  thou- 
sands of  hloardotis  waste  sites  on  their 
own  without  any  contrfbutton  from 
the  Federil  Oovemment.  I  believe  the 
administnition's  proposal  runs  counter 
to  the  dmr  efforts  of  Congress  last 
year  to  help  the  States  meet  their  Su- 
perfund risponsibilitlea  by.  for  exam- 
ple, offering  them  assistance  in  paying 
for  the  lottg-term  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  at  finished  Superfund 
sites,  whicli  in  many  cases  substantial- 
ly exceed  the  coats  of  the  initial 
remedy. 

The  ediHorial  also  mentions  that  the 
administration's  bill  relies  heavily  on  a 
new  "was^«-end"  tax  on  those  who 
cart  hazanlous  waste  to  landfills  or  in- 
cinerators! Such  a  tax.  the  author 
stated,  wotild  only  encourage  midnight 
dumping  Kid  other  illicit  practices. 

I  command  this  thoughful  column  to 
my  colleagues'  attenti<m. 

[From  th^  Bergen  Record.  Feb.  27, 19851 
Mk.  Rkaoait's  Toxic  Jokb 

In  the  ckronides  of  oonaervation.  years 
hence,  the  Reagan  administration  will  be  re- 
memliered  gs  the  sponsor  of  clear-cutting  in 
the  national  forests.  oQ  drilling  on  every 
coast,  and  vie  march  of  souvenir  shops  and 
hot-dog  stsiods  into  the  wHdemeas.  It's  not 
surprising  Uien  that  the  president's  new 
plan  to  dean  up  toxic-waste  dumps  is  long 
on  creative  (arithmetic  and  short  on  commit- 
ment to  a  livable  environment. 

The  1980  Suiierfund  bOl  expires  in  Sei>- 
tember.  an4  reauthorization  bUls  are  pend- 
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ing  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Last  Friday, 
Mr.  Rahwi  introduced  his  counterproposal. 
The  1980  biU  authorized  $1.6  billion  over 
five  years  to  clean  up  the  most  perilous  of 
the  22,000  toxic-waste  dumps  that  scar  the 
countryride.  Mindful  of  the  severity  and 
technical  complexity  of  the  cleanup  effort. 
Congress  is  talking  about  raising  $7.5  billion 
to  $10  billion  for  800  of  the  most  dangerous 
dumps  over  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  Reagan's  bill  posiU  $5.3  bilUon  to  be 
spent  by  1900,  which  sounds  reasonably  gen- 
erous. When  you  get  to  the  fine  print, 
thou^  it's  not  The  funding  of  the  cleanup 
would  be  redesigned  in  a  manner  that  is 
unfair  and  virutally  guaranteed  to  f alL 

Right  now  the  coeU  are  paid  from  federal 
aiMl  state  treasuries,  together  with  a  tax  on 
the  petroleum  and  chemical  firms  that 
produce  the  underlying  toxics.  Mr.  Reagan 
would  end  federal  contributions  and  double 
the  states' share. 

That  would  be  a  calamity  for  New  Jersey. 
The  state  calculates  that  95  of  iU  dumps 
(Uie  largest  number  in  the  nation)  are  eligi- 
ble for  Superfund  cleanup,  and  the  federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  al- 
ready agreed  on  36  of  them.  Engineering 
design— the  least  expensive  part  of  the  proc- 
ess—is underway  on  moat  of  the  36,  and  New 
Jersey's  share  so  far  has  been  about  $4  mil- 
Uan.  State  officials,  including  Governor 
Kean,  are  worried  that  BCr.  Reagan  will  get 
his  wish— to  raise  the  sUte  contribution 
from  10  percent  to  20  percent— Just  as  New 
Jersey  enters  the  more  expensive  treat- 
ment-and-diqxMal  phase  of  cleanup.  No  aae 
in  TrenUm  is  ready  to  guess  what  that 
ml^t  cost  or  how  it  would  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  Reasan  would  continue  the  tax  on 
basic  manufacturers,  but  add  a  new  "waste- 
end"  tax  for  those  who  actually  bring  drums 
and  tank  trucks  of  poisonous  materials  to 
landfills  or  incenerators.  As  environmental- 
IsU  have  been  quick  to  point  out,  this  would 
bivite  illidt  "midnight"  dumping.  Faced 
with  a  stiff  fee  at  the  disposal  point,  a  lot  of 
haulos  and  waste  generators  may  resort  to 
running  hoses  down  storm  sewers  or  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  along  highways.  The 
whole  pobit  of  federal  intervention  in  the 
flrst  place  was  to  counterbalance  the  strong 
economic  incentive  for  midnight  dumping. 

Finally,  the  administration  says,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  proposed  $5.3  billion  would 
come  from  lawsuiU  against  polluters.  In 
four  years,  the  EPA  has  collected  $7  million 
in  such  suits.  The  speaks  for  itself. 

The  president's  Superfund  bill  Is  a  bad 
Joke.  Fortunately,  a  great  many  members  of 
Congress  seem  to  have  recognized  that  This 
proposal  wont  pass,  nor  should  it* 
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IHTRODUCnON  OP  THE  LABOR- 
BCANAOEMENT  NOTIFICATION 
AND  CONSULTATION  ACT  OP 
1985 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OFiaCHIGAII 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEMTATtVES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  BCr.  Spealt- 
er.  for  many  years  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  prevent  plant  closings 
and  mass  layoffs  and  to  assist  busi- 
nesses, communities,  and  workers  in 
the  event  that  su(^  dislocations  could 
not  be  prevented.  Despite  the  unauali- 
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fied  support  of  organized  labor  and  a 
growing  national  perception  that  busi- 
ness closings— and  particularly  manu- 
facturing plant  closings— have  become 
epidemic,  the  plant  dosing  bills  I  in- 
troduced in  the  past  never  attracted 
more  than  85  cosponsors  and  never 
reached  the  House  floor.  Because  they 
were  comprehensive  in  approach  and 
sought  to  regulate  extensively  how 
businesses  conduct  closures,  reloca- 
tions, and  major  work  force  reduc- 
tions, those  bills  generated  tremoi- 
dous  opposition  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  never  received  support 
from  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  light  of  this  history,  it  has 
become  clear  that  a  new.  mc»e  politi- 
cally viable  vproach  must  be  taken  if 
any  assistance  is  to  be  provided  to  the 
millions  of  American  workers  who  lose 
their  Jobs  in  mass  layoffs  and  plant 
closings  every  year. 

That  new  approach  is  embodied  in 
the  Labor-Management  Notification 
and  Consultation  Act  of  1985.  which  I 
have  introduced  today,  together  with 
Mr.  CoMTE  and  Mr.  Clat.  The  LMNCA 
does  not  attempt  to  solve  all  of  the  se- 
rious problems  caused  by  economic 
dislocation.  It  does  not  deal  with  such 
important  issues  as  severance  pay. 
transfer  rights,  continuation  of  health 
benefits  coverage,  pension  rights,  local 
govemmrait  tax  losses,  or  enu>loyee 
ownership.  Rather,  it  is  a  modest  at- 
tempt  to  address  only  two  of  the  worst 
problems  involved  in  plant  closings: 
That  workers  and  communities  are 
often  taken  by  surprise  by  sudden  clo- 
sures and  that  employees  and  their 
representatives  usually  have  no  mean- 
ingful input  into  decisions  which  can 
drastically  change  their  lives. 

To  prevent  surprise  and  the  harm 
that  flows  from  it.  the  LMNCA  re- 
quires employers  to  notify  their  woik- 
ers  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  90  days  in  ad- 
vance of  any  permanent  layoff  of  50  or 
more  employees.  This  requirement  ap- 
plies to  closures,  relocations,  subcon- 
tracting, the  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nologies, reductions  because  of  a  fall- 
off  in  orders— in  short,  to  any  case 
where  a  business  intends  to  layoff  50 
or  more  workers  in  a  12-month  period. 

Most  businesses  will  have  no  trouble 
meeting  this  requirement,  but  if  an 
employer  cannot  provide  90  days  pre- 
notif  ication  because  of  unavoidable 
business  circumstances,  the  notice 
period  may  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Ninety  days  notice  that  a  major  em- 
ployer in  a  immunity  totends  to  dose 
its  doors  and  eliminate  all  of  its  Jobs  is 
not  much:  In  many  cases  it  may  not  be 
enough  time  for  the  community  to  put 
into  place  an  adjustment  process  to 
help  the  displaced  employees,  let 
alone  to  find  a  buyer  for  the  closed  fa- 
cility. In  every  case,  however.  It  wiU 
provide  time  for  individual  employees 
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and  their  famUlet  to  begin  aeardiing 
for  new  employment  or  training,  to 
begin  adjusting  their  budgets  for  the 
income  loss  they  will  sustain,  and  for 
government  agencies  to  begin  plan- 
ning the  delivery  of  adjustment  serv- 
ices. It  is  not  Just  humane:  it  is  eco- 
nomically efficient  for  society  to  re- 
quire some  minimal  amount  of  ad- 
vance notice  before  employers  termi- 
nate large  groups  of  employees.  As  the 
President's  Ctnnmission  <m  Industrial 
Competitiveness  pointed  out.  the  most 
effective  time  to  provide  assistance  to 
diq>laced  workers  is  before  they  are 
laid  off: 

Where  poerible.  early  Identlf ksUon  of  the 
worker  to  be  dieplsced  thouM  be  enoour- 
aged.  Delay  In  Identlfylns  these  tndlvkluals 
direcUy  contrlbutea  to  prolonglnc  the  ad- 
Juatment  procew  a  procea  already  made 
dUfknilt  by  the  tndtytdual's  denial  of  the 
proMcm.  lack  of  Job  aearch  ■kllla.  and  ab- 
sence of  alternative  Job  or  occupation  at  a 
eomparable  wage.  Employers  should  be 
urged  to  provide  early  notification  of  plant 
t'U^Mwtfm  and  Jcrfnt  publlc-prtvate  efforts  pro- 
vldlnc  prelayoffMiistanee  (such  as  those 
authorised  by  JTPA)  should  be  emphasized. 

The  usefulness  of  advance  notice  is 
more  than  Just  commonsense.  Re- 
searchers who  have  investigated  the 
process  by  which  laid  off  workers 
adjust  and  find  new  Jobs  learned  20 
years  ago  that  advance  notice  was  cru- 
cial to  success.  George  Shults,  now  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  consultant  to  the 
Armour  Co.  and  the  meat  cutters' 
union  during  a  period  of  massive  con- 
solidation and  technological  change  in 
the  meat  processing  industry.  In 
"Strategies  for  Displaced  Woi^ers." 
Shults  and  his  coauthor,  Arnold 
Weber,  concluded  that  6  months  or 
preferably  a  year's  advance  notice  was 
...  a  procedural  prerequisite  for  construc- 
tive action.  It  gives  the  various  organisa- 
tions some  time  to  organise  their  programs, 
and  permits  individuals  to  adjust  their  own 
plans,  as  wen  as  to  conalrter  the  various  op- 
tions with  care. 

More  recently,  a  group  of  research- 
ers in  Maine  qtiantified  the  impact  of 
prenotification.  They  showed  that 
when  companies  give  advance  notice 
of  a  closure,  the  resulting  unemploy- 
ment is  significantly  less  severe.  If  as 
little  as  1  month  of  advance  notice 
were  given,  the  overall  unemployment 
resulting  frcmi  the  closure— both 
direct  and  indirect— would  decline 
from  five  wo^er-months  of  unemploy- 
ment to  four,  a  20-percent  decline. 

The  second  requirement  the  act 
would  impose  on  emirioyers— that  they 
consult  with  their  employees  during 
the  notice  period  about  alternatives  to 
a  closure  or  layoff —is  also  economical- 
ly efficient.  Nearly  everyone  today  rec- 
ognises that  labor-management  coop- 
eration and  the  solicitation  of  employ- 
ee iiu>ut  into  workplace  decisions  are 
essential  to  improvement  of  American 
productivity  and  International  com- 
petitiveness. Certainly,  there  is  no  sub- 
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Ject  of  greater  interest  to  employees 
than  whether  or  not  they  will  contin- 
ue to  be  employed,  whether  they  wiU 
have  an  income  to  support  their  fami- 
lies and  health  insurance  to  protect 
them  in  the  event  of  illness.  If  man- 
agement will  not  accept  employee 
input  into  decisions  concerning  the 
very  existence  of  the  employees'  Jobs, 
why  should  management,  or  the 
American  public,  expect  employees  to 
provide  input  into  decisions  concern- 
ing productivity,  product  quality,  or 
efficiency?  Cooperation  has  to  be  a 
two-way  street. 

The  potential  benefits  of  the  consul- 
tation process  are  enormous.  When 
employees  are  given  sufficient  notice 
of  a  proposed  dosing  they  may  be  able 
to  find  serious  flaws  in  the  assump- 
tions and  analysis  of  company  man- 
agement and  to  dissuade  the  company 
from  its  plans:  they  may  be  able  to  ar- 
range a  sale  to  a  new  owner  or  to 
themselves:  at  the  very  least,  they 
may  understand  the  need  for  an  agree 
to  make  wage  or  benefit  concessions 
that  could  maintain  the  profitability 
of  the  operation. 

The  last  few  years  provide  several 
examples  of  the  potential  value  of 
such  consultation. 

In  the  autumn  1982.  the  General 
Motors  Corp.,  which  should  have 
enough  resources  to  make  dedsioft  in 
its  own  best  interest,  decided  that  its 
carburetor  plant  in  Tuscaloosa.  AL. 
was  no  longer  profitable.  Despite  GM's 
best  cost-cutting  efforts,  the  plant  was 
$500,000  short  of  meeting  GM's  profit 
target  and  would  have  to  close.  Two 
hundred  Jobs  would  be  lost  if  the  plant 
dosed,  so  GM  agreed  to  give  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  the  UAW  a 
chance  to  find  ways  to  cut  operating 
costs.  The  university  paid  GM  rent  of 
$500,000  a  year  for  access  to  the  plant, 
with  any  operating  savings  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  rent.  Within  7 
months,  the  university's  students  had 
identified  $470,000  in  annual  cost  sav- 
ings. $175,000  in  potential  savings,  and 
convinced  GM  to  move  new  product 
lines  into  the  plant. 

At  Chryler's  Detroit  trim  plant,  local 
management  and  the  UAW  local  union 
were  told  by  corporate  officials  in  1982 
that  the  plant  was  costing  the  compa- 
ny $20  million  a  year  that  could  be 
saved  by  contracting  out.  The  plant 
would  dose  and  709  employees,  mostly 
women,  would  lose  their  Jobs  and  be 
thrown  into  one  of  the  Nation's  bleak- 
est labor  maikets. 

The  plant's  manager  did  his  own 
analysis  and  found  that  Chrysler  had 
overstated  the  plant's  costs  by  nearly 
100  percent.  Even  so,  the  plant  would 
have  to  be  closed  unless  another  $6.4 
million  in  savings  could  be  found 
within  6  months.  The  company  and 
the  union  Jointly  hired  an  outside  con- 
sultant who  developed  a  successful 
plan  to  increase  productivity  and  cut 
costs.  Without  new  machines,  robots. 
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quality  cirdes.  or  a  plant  dosing. 
Chrysler  saved  $6.4  million  a  year.  700 
workers  saved  their  Jobs,  and  we  tax- 
payers were  spared  paying  for  unem- 
ployment bmeflts.  food  stamps,  and 
Chrysler's  tax  write-offs. 

A  third  case  from  1982  is  somewhat 
less  dramatic,  but  it  shows,  as  the 
other  cases  do,  what  can  be  done  with 
a  little  time.  The  Dan  River  Corp.  an- 
nounced in  Deconber  1982  that  it 
planned  to  dose  its  unprofitable  Print 
Works  in  Chlckamauga.  OA,  a  textile 
mill  which  was  the  town's  major  em- 
ployer. 

City  officials  worked  feverishly  for  2 
months  to  find  a  buyer  for  the  plant, 
for  they  knew  that  a  shutdown  would 
wreck  the  local  economy:  The  proper- 
ty tax  rate  would  have  to  be  raised  20 
percent,  the  local  power  system  would 
have  to  be  sold,  and  the  school  system 
would  have  to  lay  off  teachers.  The 
dty's  mayor  raised  $1.5  million,  put- 
ting up  his  own  house  as  collateral  the 
day  before  the  scheduled  dosing  in 
order  to  raise  the  last  $100,000.  A  year 
later.  250  of  the  original  300  employ- 
ees were  at  woiic.  and  the  company 
was  profitable. 

It  is  time  for  everyone  to  realise  that 
the  managers  of  American  business 
don't  always  know  what's  best  for 
their  own  firms,  much  less  what's  best 
for  their  employees  and  their  commu- 
nities. There  is  far  too  much  at  stake 
to  let  disinvestment  decisions  be  made 
in  distant  corporate  boardrooms  with- 
out sny  input  from  those  whose  lives 
will  be  most  directly  affected.  Like 
second  opinions  in  surgery,  consulta- 
tion can  be  a  means  to  prevent  unnec- 
essary trauma,  misguided  solutions, 
and  otherwise  avoidable  deaths  of 
ailing  corporations. 

The  stakes  in  a  plant  dosing  are 
much  greater  for  employees  than 
many  people  realize.  Not  Just  the  em- 
ployees' income  and  retirement  securi- 
ty are  at  risk,  but  also  their  mental 
and  physical  health.  Victims  of  plant 
dosings  typically  suffer  from  hyper- 
tension, abnormally  high  cholesterol 
and  blood  sugar  levels,  a  higher  inci- 
dence of  ulcers,  respiratory  diseases, 
tmduly  high  propensities  to  gout  and 
diabetes,  and  hyperallergic  reactions. 
The  mental  health  effects  can  be  even 
more  critical:  Depression,  anxiety,  sub- 
stance abuse  and  aggressive  feelings 
frequently  translate  into  spouse  abuse, 
child  abuse,  crime,  or  suidde. 

Research  by  Prof.  Charles  Craypo  of 
Cornell  University  provides  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  imiMMrt  of  plant  clos- 
ings on  the  affected  workers.  Professor 
Craypo  studies  the  effects  of  a  brew- 
ery dosing  in  South  Bend,  IN.  on  the 
workers  who  lost  their  Jobs.  His  most 
significant  finding:  The  displaced 
workers'  mortality  rate  following  the 
closing  was  16  times  higher  than 
normal  for  people  of  their  age. 
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The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  has 
one  other  major  feature:  It  would  es- 
tablish a,  National  Commission  on 
Plant  Closings  and  WoAer  Disloca- 
tion, a  15-toember  bipartisan  panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  majority  leader.  The 
Commission's  purpose  would  be  to 
study  the  knany  issues  we  have  chosen 
not  to  address  in  this  legislation- 
health  insurance  for  diqylaced  work- 
ers, retraiiilng.  severance  pay.  transfer 
rights,  peilsion  protections,  et  cetera— 
and.  in  thi  tradition  of  the  President's 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, to  recommend  administrative  or 
legislative  action  to  address  them.  Mr. 
CoHTX.  Mt.  Clat.  and  I  see  the  notice 
and  consmtation  requirements  of  this 
biU  as  the  lesst  common  dencmiinator 
for  good  business  practices.  It  would 
l>e  my  hope  that  the  Commission 
could  for0e  a  consensus  for  greater  re- 
sponsibilitor  on  the  part  of  business 
and  government,  but  ultimately.  I 
intend  tO'  support  any  recommenda- 
tion of  th«  Commission  which  receives 
bipartisani  consensus  sivport.« 


NO  CdLA  ELIMINATION  FOR 
SOCIAL  I SECURTTT  RECIPIENTS 


h6n.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  MEW  TOIK 
XK  THX  Bouse  or  HXPBXSDITATIVBS 

Wednetday,  Mar^  20. 198S 

•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
again  today  address  the  issue  of  the 
cost-of-living  increase  for  those  senior 
citizens  oil  Social  Security  next  sched- 
uled for  January  1.  1986.  I  stand 
firmly  in  support  of  having  that  COLA 
granted  and  am  onMsed  to  all  at- 
tempts to  If  reeze/ellminate  it. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  resuli  of  a  small  but  significant 
poll  conducted  by  the  nationally  syn- 
dicated dolumnist  Bevo-ly  Stephen 
who  writea  for  among  other  papers  the 
New  York  Simday  News.  Of  the  3.515 
responses  ishe  received  to  the  question. 
Should  Social  Security  rec^ients  re- 
ceive theii-  full  cost-of-living  increase- 
only  19  said  no. 

As  Ms.  Stephen  observes,  it  was  not 
so  much  Ithe  results  of  the  poll  that 
were  so !  significant  but  also  the 
amount  of  letters  that  were  precipitat- 
ed by  tho^  surveyed.  I  insert  into  the 
Rbcobb  the  entire  column  of  Ms.  Ste- 
phen enntled  "The  Verdict:  Elderly 
Deserve  Goet-of-Llvtng  Raise."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday.  February  10. 
1985.  Sunday  News. 

The  letters  speak  for  themselves  and 
I  hope  they  are  persuasive  to  the 
extent  t^t  we  maintain  the  1986 
COLA 

The  arttcle  follows: 
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(Ptom  the  New  York  Sunday  News.  Feb.  10, 
1985] 

TBI  VsKDicr  Eloiklt  Dbskvk  Cost-op- 

Lnmo  Raisk 

(By  Beverly  Stephen) 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  reomtly  wrote  a 
column  detailing  how  Social  Security  is  fast 
becoming  Social  Insecurity  wliat  with  all 
the  talk  about  f reedng  costK>f -living  raises. 
Medicare  cuts  and  taxing  benefits.  I  adced 
readers  to  write  In  a  simple  "yes"  m  "no"  on 
the  Issue  of  whether  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents should  receive  their  full  costof-llving 
rat  ire  The  readers  overwhelmingly  voted 
yes.  I  received  3.5  IS  responses.  Ot  these 
only  19  voted  no. 

Msny  readers  were  not  ocmtent  with  a 
simple  "yes"  or  "no."  They  had  more  to  say 
and  they  said  It  in  long,  heartfelt  letters. 
They  wrote  about  how  fearful  they  are 
when  there  is  talk  about  cuts  in  Social  Secu- 
rity. They  wrote  how  their  meager  incomes 
have  eroded  as  the  costs  of  medicine,  fuel, 
food,  rmt  or  property  taxes  have  increased 
year  after  year.  They  asked  why.  after  suf- 
fertaig  through  the  Depressicm  and  World 
War  n  (for  some,  through  World  War  I  as 
well),  after  raising  families,  after  working 
all  their  lives,  they  were  reduced  to  worry- 
ing alMmt  pennies. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  letters  with 
you  in  the  hope  that  they  wHl  help  you 
more  fuUy  understand  bow  much  it  fright- 
ens the  elderly  when  you  or  members  of 
Conpeas  talk  about  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  cuts.  I  am  printing  excnpts  from 
some  of  the  letters  here.  In  addltlmi.  under 
separate  cover,  I  am  mailing  you  the  3.500- 
plus  letters  and  cards  responding  to  the 
original  column. 

"I  am  a  widow,  85  years  old.  I  mily  get 
$198  per  month  and  Just  about  get  along. 
Since  you  are  old  you  are  naturally  sidE  and 
I'm  crippled  up  with  arthritis  and  unable  to 
walk.  I  don't  know  how  much  longer  I  can 
take  It  I  pray  every  night  for  the  good  Lord 
to  take  me."— Long  Island 

"I  feel  great  anxiety  every  day  when  I 
read  or  hear  that  scMnething  will  change  on 
Social  Security  or  Medicare.  I  have  paid  into 
Social  Security  from  the  beginning  in  the 
'Ms  and  am  stni  paying  into  it  as  a  part- 
time  teacher.  I  shall  retire  at  75  this  June.  I 
will  have  to  live  on  a  very  small  private- 
school  pension  and  my  Social  Security.  I'm 
not  sure  111  have  enough.  It  has  been  one  of 
my  reascms  for  working  so  kmg.  It  really 
upsets  me  that  my  government  plays  musi- 
cal chairs  with  my  life.  It  causes  such  anxie- 
ty that  sometimes  I  can't  sle^.  I  feel  I  can't 
trust  my  own  government  anymore."— Man- 
hattan 

"On  Jan.  13,  1985,  I  had  to  pay  $88  for 
ryrglsinrn  I  have  cataracts  and  require  bi- 
focal Imses.  The  doctor's  exam  shows  I 
need  a  hearing  aid  badly  but  the  cost  is 
$500.  I  cant  afford  one  so  I  must  live  in  a 
quiet  world."— Selden.  NT 

"I  am' 88  and  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
and  my  wife  is  77  and  both  (of  us)  were  in 
the  Depression.  I  wish  the  people  running 
our  country  would  favor  the  pecvle  who 
went  through  hell  for  the  country."— Brook- 
lyn 

"I  am  83  years  old  and  my  husband  is  84 
and  if  you  knew  how  we  eat  to  make  ends 
meet  I  get  $128  a  month,  my  husband  gets 
$507.  After  paying  rent  and  medical  bills 
there  is  not  much  for  food.  We  are  both  on 
medication  which  we  must  pay  for.  I  take  8 
heart  pills  and  3  pressure  pills  a  day.  My 
husband  also  has  7  pills  a  day  so  you  see 
bow  I  have  to  live.  I  hope  President  Reagan 
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could  read  this  letter.  Say  a  prayer  for  me. 
Some  time  I  like  to  kill  myself."— Brooklyn 

"I  am  67  years  young.  I  have  worked  all 
my  Ufe— never  on  unemptoyment— married 
twice,  first  to  a  VJB.  Army  paratrooper, 
second  to  an  Army  tank  driver  in  Wortd 
War  n.  Now  I  am  a  widow.  My  Social  Secu- 
rity and  $8,000  in  money  market  isaU  I 
have.  MedJcatioh  is  high.  One  medirtne  is 
$34.  Poverty  is  death  to  me.  I  dont  want  to 
be  subsidiaed.  I  don't  want  charity."-East 
Brunswtek.NJ 

"I  thank  Ood  I  am  not  dependent  on 
Social  Security  alone.  I  am  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate ones,  but  with  l)ank  interest  rates  con- 
tinuing to  drop  I  start  to  wonder.  My  Bhie 
Cross,  etc  is  $95.20  every  three  months  be- 
sides Medicare  monthly  costs.  We  sliould 
get  coverage  tor  medicine."— Long  Island 

"After  raising  two  sons  and  retirtng,  Pve 
gone  through  the  Uttle  savings  I  bad.  I  cant 
afford  a  Broadway  show  or  a  vaeatton  of 
any  kind  it's  so  difficult  pinetaing  pennies. 
Luddly  we  have  senior  citisen  activities  and 
meals  or  otherwise  Fd  have  to  sit  home 
from  morning  till  night."- Bronx 

"I  am  a  widow,  age  84.  living  alone  on 
Social  Security  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 
After  putting  three  children  through  school 
on  a  smaD  income  there  is  not  mudi  left  for 
saving  for  old  age  wlien  a  visit  to  a  doctor 
costs  $25.  but  what  really  breaks  my  bock  is 
my  real  estate  tax.  eaperlaHy  school  tax. 
Please  would  someone  relieve  us  senior  cW- 
xens  of  this  terrilde  burden  after  we  did  our 
share  educating  our  Uds."— Sag  Harbor. 
N.Y. 

"I  am  71  years  okL  We  are  living  on  bor- 
rowed time  so  why  keep  threatening  us  with 
one  thing  after  another.  But  to  tax  Social 
Security  is  the  pUs.  We  pay  into  Medicare 
and  cannot  get  gtesses  or  horing  aids.  If  we 
get  an  increase  in  Social  Security,  they  take 
It  tmtk.  on  Medicare  so  we  never  see  the  in- 
crease iNit  everything  else  keeps  going  up. 
It's  a  rat  race."— Manhattan 

"I  am  84  and  I  know  what  medical  ex- 
poise  is— cancer  tor  10  yean."— Manhattan 

'Why  is  it.  that  after  our  senion  have 
woiked.  in  many  cases  over  50  years,  raised 
their  families  and  given  their  children  every 
possible  advantage,  that  they  are  confront- 
ed with  Just  making  ends  meet?  Their  years 
of  service  in  private  industry  or  as  home- 
makers  and  parents  seem  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence. Our  economy  and  world-standtng 
was  buQt  on  the  bocks  of  our  older  dtlaens 
who  sacrificed  throu^  wars  and  the  De- 
presskm."— North  Bergen.  VJ. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  readen 
who  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  write 
these  very  poaonal  letteta.  I  ask  you  to  read 
their  wOTds  and  take  them  to  heart  i^ien- 
ever  you  are  '"■''^"r  decisions  that  affect 
the  elderly.  Thank  you.* 


ASBESTOS  WORKERS' 
RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  AUSUN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  HUUISlLVSinA 
DT  TBS  HOUSE  OP  ■KPaCSKHTATIVIS 


Wednesday.  March  20. 198S 

•  Mr.  MX7RPHY.  Mr.  ^oeaker.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Asbestos 
Workers'  Recovery  Act.  which  pro- 
vides a  system  for  compensating  the 
victims  of  asbestos-related  illnesses. 

Since  1918  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  aware  of  the  hazardous  ef- 
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fects  of  asbestos.  However,  millions  of 
unsuspecting  American  workers  have 
been  exposed  to  dangerous  levels  of  as- 
bestos and  are  now  unable  to  lead  full 
Uvea. 

The  loss  of  income  and  immense 
medical  bills  have  not  been  adequately 
compensated  through  workers'  com- 
pensation, and.  therefore,  thousands 
of  victims  have  turned  to  our  Judicial 
system  for  redress.  There  are  oirrent- 
ly  close  to  25.000  asbestos  cases  pend- 
ing in  Federal  courts,  and  8.000  cases 
pending  in  the  State  courts.  New  cases 
are  now  being  filed  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  500  per  month.  Claimants  are 
forced  to  wait  several  years  before 
their  case  is  tried,  and  unfortunately 
only  one-half  are  successful.  In  those 
cases  that  are  successful  close  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  paid  by  the  de- 
fendants goes  to  the  attorneys  for 
both  sides  leaving  only  35  cents  to  37 
cents  of  each  dollar  paid  out  for  the 
victims.  This  is  a  terrible  waste  of  the 
available  resources  for  victim  compen- 
sation. It  is  very  possible  that  under 
the  present  system  many  of  the  in- 
volved defendants  could  be  bankrupt- 
ed by  the  pending  cases,  and  most  of 
the  funds  will  have  been  paid  to  our 
Nation's  attorneys,  not  the  victims  of 
asbestos  diseases. 

In  order  to  address  this  inequity  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
system  of  onapensation  for  asbestos 
victims  with  all  involved  parties  par- 
ticipating, including  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  At  least  one-half  of  those  in- 
dividuals now  suffering  from  asbestos- 
related  diseases  were  exposed  while 
employed  directly  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  or  in  federally  controlled 
shipyards.  Before,  during,  and  after 
the  Second  World  War  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment acted  as  procurer,  stockpUer, 
and  supplier  of  asbestos,  and  as  em- 
ployer of  the  men  and  women  working 
in  the  shipyards.  By  1M3  the  U.S. 
Government  had: 

First,  recognised  its  responsibility 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  Govern- 
ment and  contract  shipyard  workers: 

Second,  acknowledged,  at  least  inter- 
nally, that  shipyard  workers  were 
being  exposed  to  serious  health  rislcs; 

Third,  prtHnulgated  standards  osten- 
sibly designed  to  protect  the  woriiers: 
and. 

Fourth,  acknowledged  that  If  its 
saf ey  standards  were  to  be  all  effective 
in  safeguarding  the  woiiiers,  they  had 
to  be  strldy  and  f aithf uUy  enforced. 

The  Government  continued,  howev- 
er, to  abdicate  its  responsibility;  it  con- 
tinued to  expose  shipyard  workers  to 
undue  health  risks:  and  it  failed  for  at 
least  another  30  years  to  Implement  or 
enforce  its  own  safety  standards  in 
any  meaningful  way. 

It  is  essential  that  all  responsible 
parties  be  involved  in  compensating 
these  victims  and  the  record  demon- 
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strates  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
responsible  party. 

The  Asbestos  Workers'  Recovery  Act 
creates  a  trust  f  imd  to  compensate  the 
victims  of  asbestos-related  diseases. 
The  asbestos-related  disease  trust 
fund  will  be  funded  by  Imposing  as- 
sessments on  the  defendants  in  the 
current  asbestos  litigation.  Including 
the  United  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  contribute  one-half  of 
the  program's  costs,  not  to  exceed 
$150  million  per  year.  The  remaining 
50  percent  will  be  paid  by  the  private 
entities  responsible  for  the  mining  of 
asbestos  and  the  manuf  actiuing  of  as- 
bestos products. 

Under  the  Asbestos  Workers'  Recov- 
ery Act.  a  worker  who  contracts  an  as- 
bestos-related disease  would  first  f Ue  a 
claim  with  the  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  workers'  compensation  pro- 
gram. In  most  cases,  approval  of  that 
claim  would  automatically  entitle  the 
worker  to  the  new  supplemental  bene- 
fit authorized  by  the  Asbestos  Work- 
ers' Recovery  Act,  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  average  of  net  settlements  and 
awards  received  now  through  asbestos 
litigation.  When  State  workers'  com- 
pensation laws  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect occupational  disease  victims  be- 
cause of  uiu«asonable  statutes  of  limi- 
tations or  other  technical  deficiencies, 
the  worker  would  nevertheless  be  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  the  Federal  supple- 
mental benefit.  This  benefit  would  be 
payable  in  a  lump-sum  amoimt,  or 
claimants  could  elect  to  have  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  award  paid  in  the  form 
of  an  annuity. 

A  full  section-by-section  summary  of 
this  legislation  is  included  for  the 
Members'  review. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Stand- 
ards, I  Intend  to  convene  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  problems  facing  those 
individuals  suffering  from  asbestos-re- 
lated disease,  and  the  broader  issue  of 
occupational  disease  compensation.  I 
expect  it  will  be  a  difficult  process, 
and  will  require  consideration  of  many 
proposals  to  provide  relief  to  these 
people.  My  main  concern  Is  for  the  vic- 
tims and  enstuing  that  they  receive 
fair  compensation  for  their  disabil- 
iUes. 

I  expect  a  very  open  dialog  with  rep- 
resentatives of  all  parties  involved  In 
this  issue  and  look  forward  to  consid- 
ering all  views. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 
8icnoii-BT.Sicnoii  SuiatABT  or  ram 

ASUSTOS  WOBKXSS'  RSOOTBIT  ACT 

nmoDucnoH 
The  "Asbeatoa  Workers'  Recovery  Act" 
(the  "AWRA")  replaced  Inefficient  and  com- 
plex Mbettos  tort  llUsatlon  with  an  admln- 
iatrative  compensation  system.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  Act  la  to  provide  Injured  workers 
with  prompt  compensation,  without  waatlns 
enormous  sumi  on  legal  fees  and  without 
extended  delay  In  the  courts.  The  Act 
achieves  this  goal  without  creating  a  new 
federal   bureaucracy   and  without   federal 
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intervention   or   preemption   of  state-con- 
trolled workers'  compensation  syst«ns. 

Under  the  AWRA.  a  worker  who  contracts 
an  asbestos-related  disease  would  flrst  fUe  a 
claim  with  the  appropriate  state  or  federal 
workers'  compeiinition  program.  In  most 
cases,  approval  of  that  claim  would  auto- 
matically entitle  the  worker  to  the  new 
"supplemental  benefit"  authorised  by  the 
AWRA.  roughly  equivalent  to  the  average 
of  net  settlements  and  awards  received  now 
through  asbestos  litigation.  Where  state 
workers'  compensation  laws  are  Inadequate 
to  protect  occupational  disease  victims  be- 
cause of  unreasonable  statutes  of  limita- 
tions or  other  technical  deficiencies,  the 
worker  would  nevertheless  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  the  federal  supplemental  benefit. 
This  benefit  would  be  payable  In  a  lump- 
sum amount,  or  claimants  could  elect  to 
have  all  or  a  portion  of  the  award  paid  in 
the  form  of  an  annuity. 

All  supplemental  benefits  would  be  paid 
out  of  a  q»ecial  Asbestos-Related  Disease 
Trust  Fund  created  under  the  Act.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  funded  by  assessments  imposed 
on  the  defendants  In  the  current  asbestos 
UtIgaUon,  Including  the  United  SUtes.  Be- 
cause of  Its  role  as  Importer,  stoekpQer,  and 
distributor  of  asbestos  and  its  control  of  the 
wartime  ahlpbulldtag  program  in  which 
most  claimants  were  exposed  to  asbestos, 
the  federal  government  will  contribute  50 
percent  of  the  program's  costs.  The  remain- 
ing 50  percent  wlU  be  paid  by  the  private  en- 
tities responsible  for  the  mining  of  ssbestos 
and  the  manufacturing  of  asbestos  products. 
Thus,  federal  funds  are  required  only  to  the 
extent  of  government  responsibility  for  ex- 
posure of  workers  to  sst)estos,  primarily  In 
the  wartime  shipyards. 
5ec(iofu  1,  2  and  3 

The  preliminary  sections  of  the  AWRA 
state  the  name  of  the  Act,  provide  the  table 
of  contents,  set  out  congressional  findings 
and  purposes,  and  define  the  terms  used  In 
the  proposed  legislation. 
TUU  I.  Mectioru  101-104 

The  first  title  of  the  AWRA  establishes 
the  supplemental  benefits  program  Includ- 
ing the  criteria  for  eligibility  and  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion. 
Title  II.  tectUmt  201-20S 


Title  11  Imposes  assessments  and  estab- 
lishes an  "Asbestos-Related  I>lsease  Trust 
Fund"  to  collect  and  hold  funds  and  to  pay 
supplemental  benefits. 
noe  lit.  Meetioni  301-304 

The  third  tlUe  of  the  AWRA  declares  that 
the  supplement  beneflU  payable  under  Title 
I.  together  with  any  applicable  workers' 
compensation  awards,  are  a  claimant's  ex- 
clusive remedy.  These  sections  also  describe 
the  avenues  for  Judicial  review  under  the 
Act,  and  cover  other  administrative  matters. 

BKcnoN-BT-sscrioii  stnotAXT  or  thx  act 
Section  1— Short  title  and  table  of  content* 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  entitled  the 
"Asbestos  Workers'  Recovery  Act." 
Section  2— rinding*  and  purpose 

This  section  describes  the  inadequacies  of 
existing  state  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams and  common-law  remedies  for  desJlng 
with  the  significant  number  of  Individuals 
suffering  death  or  injury  from  occupational 
exposure  to  ssbestos.  Two  key  factors  exac- 
erbate this  problem:  the  fact  that  60  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  resolving  asbes- 
tos claims  goes  for  attorneys'  fees  and  other 


costs  and  no(  to  the  injured  claimants;  and 
the  govemmtot's  refusal  to  contribute  its 
fair  share  to  judgments  or  settlements  in  as- 
bestos liUgatfen. 

Section  3  further  explains  the  unique  set 
of  circumst4nces  that  has  involved  the 
entire  asbestas  industry  and  the  federal  gov- 
enunent  in  circumstances  resulting  in  asbes- 
tos disease  fdr  thousands  of  workers.  Asbes- 
tos-related oecupational  disease  often  falls 
to  manifest  itself  for  years  or  decades  after 
the  harmful  exposure.  The  use  of  case-by- 
case  lltlgatioli  to  allocate  and  oif oroe  finan- 
cial responsibility  among  tbe  many  suppli- 
ers, employed  and  other  parties  who  may 
have  partidbated  in  the  exposure  in  the 
thousands  of  particular  cases,  is  therefore 
an  unaec^tflbly  slow,  unpredictable,  and  in- 
efficient prooess. 

The  f edera)  government  directly  shares  in 
the  responsibility  because  the  large  majori- 
ty of  asbeatdi  disease  vletiras  dalm  to  have 
been  expose^  to  asbestos  while  working  In 
govemment^witrolled  shipyards  during  and 
after  World  [War  II  when  there  was  no  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  the  product  In  fact, 
the  federal  government  assumed  control  of 
production  tad  distribution  of  all  asbestos 
supplies  in  the  UJS.  during  Woiid  War  n 
and  suliaequ^tly  sold  asbestos  fiber  from 
government  stockpiles. 

Finally,  althou^  the  existing  state  work- 
ers' compmaitlon  programs  will  remain  the 
primuy  veMcle  for  providing  boiefits  for 
ssbestos  disease,  a  national  solution  Is  essen- 
UaL 

The  Act  wSuld  therefore  establish  a  mech- 
anism by  nhlch  all  involved  parties  will 
share  the  cost  of  providing  prompt,  exclu- 
sive, equitable  compensation  to  persons  suf- 
fering from  ssbestos-related  occupatioruU 
disease. 
Section  3—neflnitiont 

The  relevant  terms  used  throughout  the 
legislation  ue  defined  in  this  section.  The 
key  terms  include— 

"Asbestos  defendants."— private  entities 
and  the  United  States,  wbkdi  wHl  finance 
benefits  under  section  Ml  of  the  Act  An 
"origtaial"  a4>estae  defendant  is  a  mining  or 
manuf  acturiig  company  that  liad  been  sued 
in  the  asbe^os  litigation  before  January  1, 
IMS,  and  Is  required  to  participate  lii  the 
program.  An  "added"  asbestos  defendant  is 
any  other  chtity  that  petlttois  to  Join  the 
program.     [ 

"Asbestos-telated  disease."— any  disease 
that  can  be  caused  by  occupational  expo- 
sure to  asbestos,  as  determined  by  a  newly 
created  National  Medical  Panel  under  Sec- 
tion 104. 

"OocupaU(>nal  exposure."— exposure  of  an 
employee  arising  out  of  or  in  tbe  course  of 
employment  or  exposure  of  a  member  of 
the  employee's  household,  resulting  from  a 
prior  expost^  of  the  employee. 

TITLE  I-i^tUPPLEMENTAL  BEMKFl'i' 

Title  I  outlines  the  supplemental  benefits 
program.  It  identifies  wbo  may  apply  for 
benefits,  de^bes  the  oondltioas  for  eligi- 
bility, and  establishes  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  to  obtain  compenastioiL 
Section  loi— Entitlement  to  npplemental 
benefit* 

This  section  prescribes  the  amount  of  the 
"supplemenba  benefit"  payable  for  disabil- 
ity or  deatli  resulting  from  occupatlonaHy- 
related  asb^tos  disease.  The  mavimwrn  sup- 
plemental benefit  available  for  total  dlsaba- 
Ity  or  death  Is  equal  to  02  times  the  state- 
wide average  weekly  wage.  (This  amount  Vh 
proxlmates  |the  net  amount  that  plaintiffs 
obtain  thntugh  the  tort  system— that  Is, 
about  $35,0(10.) 
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For  partial  disability,  the  compensation  is 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  disability:  and 
the  compensation  level  may  be  redeter- 
mined upon  significant  additional  loss  of 
earning  capacity  or  upon  death.  The 
amount  of  the  supplemental  benefit  may 
also  be  reduced  where  disability  or  death  re- 
sulted only  in  part  from  asbestos,  if  the  ap- 
pllokble  workers'  compensation  law  would 
provide  for  such  a  reduction. 

The  paymmt  under  Section  101  is  to  be 
made  in  a  lump-sum.  or,  at  the  claimant's 
option,  the  benefit  may  be  placed  in  an  an- 
nuity arranged  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  with  a  financial  Insti- 
tution. 

The  supplemental  benefit  will  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  prior  recovery  by  the 
claimant  through  settiement,  court  Judg- 
ment, or  a  Chapter  II  reorganization  plan. 
No  offset  will  be  allowed,  however,  for  any 
woricers'  compensation,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, disability  insurance,  or  other 
payments  imder  state  or  federal  law;  and  no 
supplemental  benefit  will  be  subject  to  tax, 
attachment,   garnishment,   or   other  legal 

Supplemental  benefits  may  only  be  paid 
from  the  Trust  Fund,  and  do  not  constitute 
a  general  obligation  of  the  United  States. 
Section  102— Claim*  procedure 

This  section  states  the  procedure  that  a 
claimant  must  follow  in  order  to  obtain  a 
supplemental  benefit.  A  claim  may  be  fOed 
by  the  affected  person,  or.  in  the  case  of 
death,  by  his  spouse  or  child.  The  section 
ordinarily  permits  a  claim  to  be  f  Ued  within 
two  years  after  the  claimant  becomes  eligi- 
ble for  benefits. 

Claims  wiU  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  who  will  or- 
dinarily act  in  reliance  on  a  certlf icaticm  by 
the  applicable  woriiers'  compensation 
agency  as  to  whether  the  claim  is  meritori- 
ous (as  provided  in  Section  103).  The  Secre- 
tary win  use  the  same  persoimel  and  proce- 
dures ss  he  uses  in  reviewing  Social  Security 
disability  claims. 

Section  103— Reliance  on  toorken'  compen- 
ttUion  program* 

Before  filing  a  claim  for  a  supplemental 
benefit,  the  claimant  must  first  apply  for 
woricers'  compensation  from  the  appropri- 
ate state  or  federal  agency,  unless  workers' 
compensation  would  clearly  be  denied  or 
was  provided  by  settiement  without  an  ap- 
plication to  the  agency. 

Where  the  applicable  workers'  compensa- 
tion program  has  made  determinations  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  disability,  or 
as  to  whether  the  injury  was  caused  by  oc- 
cupations! exposure  to  asbestos.  Section  103 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  rely  exclusively  on  those 
determinations— thus  avoiding  the  need  for 
a  new,  costiy  federal  bureaucracy.  In  three 
situations,  however,  the  Secretary  need  not 
rely  upon  the  Judgments  of  the  woi^ers' 
compensation  agency  and  must  make  inde- 
pendent determinations. 

nrst.  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the 
workers'  compensation  agency  w^proved  an 
application  without  mtMring  the  relevant 
findings,  or  in  which  a  claim  was  settied 
without  any  action  by  the  compensation 
agnicy.  Likewise,  there  may  be  no  findings 
because  an  application  was  summarily 
denied  on  procedural  or  technical  grounds, 
such  as  when  the  claim  is  made  after  the 
statute  of  limitations  under  woricers'  com- 
pensation has  expired.  The  Secretary  would 
^\mn  make  an  independent  decision  when 
the  claim  for  a  supplemental  benefit  is 
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made  by  a  household  member  not  ordinarily 
covered  by  workers'  compensation. 

Second,  if  there  is  inordinate  delay  by  the 
workers'  compensation  agency  in  rendering 
a  decision,  the  Secretary  may  proceed  with- 
out waltiiig  for  the  workers'  compensation 
determinations. 

Third,  on  the  question  of  whether  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  disease  can  be  caused  by  asbes- 
tos, the  Secretary  must  follow  the  determi- 
nations of  the  Natioiua  Medical  Panel  under 
Section  104,  even  if  the  workers'  compensa- 
tion agency  holds  different  views. 

In  these  exceptional  cases  where  the  Sec- 
retary rules  on  a  dalm  without  reliance  on  a 
prior  decision  of  the  workers'  compensation 
agency,  the  Secretary  will  still  apply  the  ap- 
plicable workers'  compensation  law. 
Section  104— National  medical  panel 

A  "National  Medical  Panel  on  Asbestos- 
Related  Diseases"  Is  established,  consisting 
of  a  chairman  and  four  members,  to  deter- 
mine what  kinds  of  diseases  can  be  caused 
by  occupi^onal  exposure  to  asbestos.  Sup- 
plemental benefits  are  allowed  only  for  dis- 
eases listed  by  the  PaneL 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices will  appoint  medical  sdehtists  to  the 
PaneL  Nominees  wiU  be  proposed  by  the 
American  College  of  Pathologists,  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  the  Amnlcan  Tho- 
racic Society,  and  the  International  AsaodSr 
tion  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Com- 
missions; these  iKxninations  will  be  collect- 
ed, screened,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 

The  Panel  will  publish  Ita  initial  list  of  dls- 
esses  that  can  be  caused  by  asbestos  within 
120  days  after  the  Act  Is  passed,  and  may 
revise  the  list  If  warranted  by  additional  evi- 
dence. If  a  claimant's  disease  is  not  on  the 
Panel's  list,  the  Panel  will  reconsider  wheth- 
er the  disease  can  be  caused  by  asbestos  if 
the  claimant  presents  medical  evidence  that 
was  not  previously  considered  by  the  PaneL 

The  Panel  will  also  publish  Medical  As- 
sessment Guidance  Documents  for  asbestos- 
related  diseases.  The  documents  will  contain 
specific  medical  diagnostic  criteria  and 
other  recmnmendations,  to  be  applied  by 
Federal  agencies  In  reviewing  applications 
for  supplemental  braef its  and  workers'  com- 
pensation l>enefits. 

Tm^  n— finance: 

Title  n  imposes  sssessments  on  the  asbes- 
tos defendants,  and  establishes  an  Asbestos- 
Related  Disease  Trust  Fund  to  collect  the 
proceeds  and  to  pay  supplonental  benefits. 
Section  201—Atae**mtnt* 

This  section  imposes  the  asaessmosts 
needed  to  finance  the  supplemmtal  benefits 
payable  under  Tltie  L  The  assessmenU  are 
designed  to  result  in  suffldait  funds  to 
meet  the  anticipated  obligations  of  the 
Trust  Fund. 

Each  asbestos  defendant  (as  defined  in 
section  3)  Is  charged  semi-annually  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  amount  paid  out  in  sup- 
plemental benefits  during  a  previous  six- 
month  period.  The  assessment  is  reduced  by 
certain  amounts  already  paid  by  the  defend- 
ant pursuant  to  a  settlement.  Judgment  or 
court-approved  reorganisation  to  people 
subsequently  awarded  supplonental  bene- 
fits. 

The  asbestos  defendants  (other  than  the 
United  States)  will  enter  into  an  agreonent 
governing  the  allocation  among  themselves 
of  their  responsibility  to  pay  assessmenU 
under  the  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  assign  50%  of  the  assessments  to 
the  parties  to  the  agreement,  to  be  allocated 
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amooc  tbe  partiei  punuant  to  the  agree- 
iiient.  and  S0%  to  the  United  States. 

Where  an  aiheetoe  defendant  haa  tnaur- 
anee  provldinc  ooveiace  for  aabeatoa-related 
oeeupathNuU  taijurica.  a  portion  of  that  de- 
fendant's aaeaanent  wOl  be  levied  directly 
agalnat  the  tnmrance  company.  The  Inaur- 
er*!  liability  wiU  not  exceed  the  outstandlnc 
face  value  of  the  policy  plus  an  allowance 
for  the  Insurer's  oblicatkn  to  defend  In  as- 
bestos lawsuits.  Within  the  bounds  of  this 
Umltatlon.  each  insurance  company  will  be 
charted  a  portton  of  tbe  defendant's  assess- 
ment, in  proportion  to  the  individual  insur- 
ance company's  share  of  the  total  Insurance 
available  to  the  defendant  from  all  Insurers. 

Rules  are  included  in  Section  Ml  to 
assure  full  contribution  to  the  Trust  Fund 
by  mmpanles  in  Chapter  11  reonanlaatlon 
or  in  Chapter  7  liquidation.  The  traditional 
rules  of  successor  liability  will  also  apply,  to 
further  assure  that  every  company  pays  its 
fair  share  to  the  Trust  Fund. 
5ecHoii  202—Aabettot-TtUUed  disease  trust 
fund 

The  assesments  collected  under  the  pre- 
vious section  are  deposited  In  the  new  "As- 
bestoa-Related  Disease  Trust  Fund "  within 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Included 
within  thto  deposit  is  the  SO  percent  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States,  which,  totether 
with  short-term  loans  from  the  Treasury  for 
start-up  and  similar  purposes,  cannot  exceed 
a  $150  mauan  appropriation  for  any  fiscal 
year.  The  funds  oidlected  within  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  disbursed  mily  to  pay  supple- 
mental benefits,  to  reimburse  various  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  to  fund  grants 
and  contracts  under  Secti<m  205. 
Seetlom  203—AdminUtrattve  pmvisUma 

This  section  details  the  procedures  for  the 
administration  of  the  Trust  Fund,  indudinc 
the  designation  of  a  Managing  Trustee,  re- 
quirements for  the  investment  of  sssets,  and 
the  procedure  for  short-term  borrowing  for 
start-up  and  similar  purposes.  The  sectl<m 
also  outlines  the  Trust  Fund's  right  to  teing 
actions  to  recover  funds  from  insurers  and 
others  who  sre  liable  for  the  claimant's 
Injury. 
Section  204—Truat  fund  committee 

The  administration  of  the  Tr\ist  Fund  is 
to  be  overseen  by  an  "Asbestos-Related  Dis- 
ease Trust  Fund  Conservation  Committee" 
estabUsbed  by  this  section.  Tbe  Committee 
makes  recommendations  to  Congress  re- 
gardlnc  tbe  amounts  of  sssessments  to  l>e 
odlected  and  the  need  for  changes  in  the 
structure  of  assessments,  to  ensure  that  it 
remains  equitable  for  all  contributors.  The 
Committee  can  also  review  claims  sgatnst 
tbe  Trust  Fund,  direct  the  awarding  of 
grants  and  contracts,  and  consult  with  re- 
spect to  sny  oontem|>lated  recovery  actions 
under  Section  a03. 

Section  20S—amntM  and  eontraett  for  pro- 
ffrnm.  improvement 

This  section  establishes  a  special  program 
to  fund  projects  that  will  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act.  The  Trust  Fund 
Committee,  with  the  advice  and  assistsnre 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may  determine 
that  any  governmental  body  or  not  for- 
profit  organisation  should  receive  a  grant  or 
contract  for  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
certatai  projects.  To  be  eligible  for  funds, 
the  project  must  assist  a  state  workers'  com- 
pensation agency  in  improving  its  capacity 
to  make  dlglbillty  determinations,  ensure 
the  avallaMllty  of  specialists  to  rtlagnnse  ss- 
bestos-related  rtisfssri.  or  establish  medical 
at  evaluation  units  for  determining 
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the  sources  and  causes  of  asbestos-related 
diseases.  One-half  percent  of  the  Trust 
Fund  monies  will  be  set  aside  to  finance  the 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section. 

TITLE  m-inSCELLANEOnS 
Section  301— Third  part  and  tort  actions 

Tbe  supplemental  boieflts  under  Title  I. 
together  with  any  workers'  compensation 
for  which  the  claimant  is  eligible,  are  de- 
clared to  be  a  claimant's  exclusive  remedy 
for  damages  resulting  from  occupational  ex- 
.  posure  to  asbestos.  Any  asbestos  defendant 
(Including  the  United  SUtes)  that  pays  an 
assessment,  and  any  Insurance  company 
that  pays  an  assessment.  Is  exempt  from  all 
liability  for  asbestos-related  damage  except 
under  a  workers'  compensation  law.  The  re- 
striction imposed  by  this  section  applies  to 
all  actions  pending  on  or  commenced  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
Section  iei—SeparabUitK  nuUiTt/ing  cir- 
cumetanceM 

This  section  describes  the  conditions 
under  which  the  AWRA  may  become  inop- 
erable. If  any  of  several  key  provisions  is 
found  to  be  invalid,  unconstitutional,  or  sub- 
stantially ineffectual,  or  If  there  is  insuffi- 
cient funding  of  the  Trust  Fund,  the  entire 
Act  becomes  null  and  void. 
Section  303— Administrative  authority  and 
Judicial  review 

The  avenues  for  judical  review  under  the 
AWRA  are  described  in  this  section.  Revelw 
of  any  final  action  taken  under  the  Act  can 
be  obtained  in  the  United  States  Courts  of 
Appods.  All  disputes  involving  assessments 
under  Section  Ml  or  the  constitutionality  of 
any  provision  of  the  Act  will  be  consolidated 
and  heard  by  a  special  three-Judge  court. 
Section  304— Administrative  costs  and  ex- 
penses 

All  governmental  costs  of  administering 
the  new  program  will  be  reimbursed  out  of 
the  Trust  Fund. 
Sections  305  and  309 

These  sections  describe  certain  conven- 
tions used  in  drafting  the  proposal,  and  es- 
tablish that  the  Act  will  be  effecUve  on  the 
date  of  enactment.* 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OmSWTOKX 

nr  TBS  HOU8X  or  HKntBSorrATivis 

Wednetday,  March  20, 19S5 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  Dr.  John  Brademas. 
testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  about  the 
Reagan  administration's  Federal 
budget  proposals  dealing  with  higher 
education.  As  you  are  aware.  Dr.  Bra- 
demas.  who  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  23  years, 
is  now  serving  as  the  president  of  New 
York  University.  I  think  that  his  testi- 
mony deserves  our  careful  consider- 
ation and  I  request  that  it  be  included 
in  the  RacoHo. 

Tbthi omr  op  Da.  Johr  BaAnntAS. 

PassisBirr.  Nsw  Toix  Uhivibsitt 
nmooocTOBT  rkiiasks 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  should  like  at  the  outset  of  my  tes- 
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tlmony  to  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Congressman  Ous  Hawkins;  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  Member  of  the 
Committee.  Congressman  Jim  Jeffords;  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postsecondary  Education.  Congress- 
man William  D.  Ford— all  valued  friends  of 
many  years. 

I  offer  all  of  you  my  best  wishes  as  you 
undertake  the  responsibilities  of  leadership 
even  as  I  am  confident  you  will  fashion  In 
this  Committee  an  impressive  record  of  leg- 
isUtive  achievement  in  the  Mth  Congress. 

I  want  also  to  note  the  presence  of  an- 
other colleague  and  friend,  himself  a  recog- 
nised authority  on  Federal  higher  ediication 
policy,  your  Subcommittee  Staff  Director, 
Tom  Wolanln. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  particular  personal  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  here  today  because,  as  you 
know,  for  the  entire  length  of  my  own  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives— 
twenty-two  years— I  was  a  member  of  this 
Committee  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education.  And,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  I  take  continuing  iMide 
in  having  worked  with  some  of  you  here 
today  and  all  of  your  predecessors  for  over 
two  decades  to  help  shape  the  policies  of 
our  national  government  in  support  of  edu- 
cation and  other  areas  of  American  life. 

Let  me  here  undeiaeore  a  significant  fact 
about  my  years  in  Congress— it  is  that  sup- 
port for  education,  including  higher  educa- 
tion, has  always  been  bipartisan.  For  exam- 
ple, I  worked  closely  for  many  years  and  on 
many  legislative  initiatives  with  otur  former 
colleague  and  good  friend,  Al  Qule,  Republi- 
can of  BCinnesota. 

That  tradition  of  bipartisanship  contin- 
ues. Congressman  Ford's  predecessor  as  sub- 
committee chairman— who  for  some  inexpli- 
cable reason  decided  to  take  up  residaioe  in 
the  other  body— now  Senator  Paul  Stanon. 
worked  closely  with  Congressman  John  Er- 
lenbom,  a  RepubUcan,  and  with  the  current 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Jeffords. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  one  of  your  newest  mem- 
bers, who  follows  his  distinguished  and  be- 
loved father  to  this  institution  and  this 
paneL  It  Is  reasmiring  indeed  to  see  the 
name  "Perkins"  on  the  Committee  raster 
once  again,  and  I  salute  Chris  Peikins. 

As  many  of  you  know,  for  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  President  of  New  York  Universi- 
ty, one  of  the  foremost  urban  unlverslUes  in 
the  nation  and  one  of  the  largest  private 
universities  In  the  world.  I  must  teU  you 
that  as  a  result  of  my  experioioes  on  the 
campiu,  I  am  even  more  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  judgments  that  you  and  I  and 
those  who  served  before  us  made  over  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  in  adcvtlng  policies 
to  suMwrt  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
our  country  and  the  students  who  attend 
them. 

You  will  also  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  I  have  not  lost  my  concern  about 
public  policy  for  higher  education— a  con- 
cern that  goes  beyond  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  iJy  own  university.  For  example,  I 
served  recently  on  the  National  Commission 
on  student  Financial  Assistance  and  chaired 
the  Graduate  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commission.  In  December  lOM  the 
Commission  Issued  a  report  on  graduate 
education  which  enjoyed  the  unanimous 
support  of  its  twelve  members— among 
thraa.   Congressmen   Ford   and  Erlenbom 
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and  Senator^  Claiborne  Pell  and  Robert 
Stafford.        i 

So  I  come  [before  you  today  as  one  who 
wears  severall  hats:  that  of  a  fonner  member 
of  Congress  and  of  this  Committee;  tbe 
president  of  k  major  private  university:  and 
a  member  of  the  bipartisan  National  Com- 
mission on  Student  financial  aasistanoe.  My 
remarks  today  will  reflect  all  three  perspec- 
tives. 

As  those  Ifere  with  whom  I  served  wHl 
recall,  I  was  Wso  a  strong  ebampton  of  i»o- 
vidlng  Feder4l  funds  for  both  public  and  In- 
dependent, or  private,  colleges  and  unlversl- 
Ues, and  I  still  am. 

Yet  this  morning  I  want  to  draw  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  indispensable  contribu- 
tion to  our  core  of  knowledge  and  tbe  prepa- 
ration of  new  generations  of  men  end 
women,  of  the  independent  colleges  and  unl- 
verslUes of  tke  United  States.  I  want  also  to 
insist  that  these  independent  insUtutions 
are  today  gravely  threatened  by  the  budget 
and  tax  proansals  now  bring  pressed  by  the 
Reagan  AdDunistraUon. 

Next  I  wav  to  Identify  for  tbe  Committee 
the  areas  wftere  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, eH>ecially  the  independent  ones,  wUI.  if 
tbe  spending  cuts  in  the  Reagan  budget  for 
fiscal  1986  go  Into  effect,  be  most  seriously 
damaged. 

Finally,  I  want  to  show  how  tbe  policies 
Mr.  Reagan  Is  here  pursuing  are  directly  at 
odds  with  ot^er  stated  goals  of  the  Reagan 
Admlnlstratipn,  namely  to  encourage  more 
private  initiaUves  and  freedom  of  choice  in 
educaUon:  to  enhance  exceOence  in  teach- 
ing, resesrdi  and  learning;  and  to  ensure 
economic  pr<isperity  and  a  strong  naUonal 
defense. 

A  ttasoiiAL  FnsnjLiivi 

EducaUon  M  one  topic  about  which  it  Is 
difficult  for  me  not  to  feel  Intensely.  I  am 
the  son  of  a  Greek  immigrant  father  and 
Hoosier  schcfolteacher  moth«r.  I  was  raised 
in  a  family  f(>r  whom  education  was  centraL 
So  deep  wasi  my  father's  commitment  that 
he  used  to  siy,  "John,  111  never  leave  much 
money  to  n^r  children  but  I  will  leave  you 
aU  a  first-cUss  educaUon."  And  he  did.  The 
Brademas  family  today  indudes.  In  addlUon 
to  a  former  Oiember  of  Congress  and  univer- 
sity presldebt,  a  university  professor,  a 
schoolteacha-  and  a  successful  busineasmsn. 

Like  many^of  you,  one  of  my  brothers  and 
I  were  directi  beneficiaries  of  one  of  the  first 
fotms  of  Federal  aid  to  educatkm,  the  GI 
BilL  With  Vtk  help,  I  was  able  to  go  to  Har- 
vard. My  brothers  and  sister  all  graduated 
from  Big  Teh  colleges,  including  Indiana.  Il- 
linois. IClcngan  and  Purdue,  and  I  am 
proud  to  saj*  that  among  the  four  of  us.  we 
have  nine  e4med  degrees.  Let  me  say,  too, 
that  all  the  Brademas  children  worked 
while  In  college  for  our  family  faced  a  situa- 
tion confroated  by  many  families  today; 
there  were  four  children  in  college  at  tbe 
same  time,   i 

The  peisoaal  Journey  for  me  from  Indiana 
to  Washington,  D.C.  was  such  that  by  the 
time  I  entered  Congress  in  1059. 1  specifical- 
ly sought  a  seat  on  this  Committee.  The 
reason  was  fchat  I  already  bad  deeply  felt 
views  about  the  place  of  education  in  the 
life  of  our  aaUon.  Education  bad  not  only 
enriched  mf  own  life  but  impressed  upon 
me  the  importance  of  educatkm  as  a  ladder 
to  advance. 

The  several  measures  in  support  of  educa- 
tion that  many  of  you  on  this  Committee, 
both  Republicans  and  Donocrats.  and  I 
helped  write,  were  a  direct  expression  of  our 
concern  thi^  an  opportunity  for  a  college 
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education  should  be  denied  no  talented  and 
motivated  student  because  of  financial  need. 
,  Today  I  see  disturbing  signs  that  the  com- 
mitment that  informed  that  approach  is 
bdtag  eroded.  Evidence  for  this  assertion  is 
in  a  budget  that  calls  for  deep  slashes  in  aid 
to  aUe  iMit  needy  students  who  want  to  go 
to  college;  In  public  statements  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education— the  most  bigiily  placed 
official  in  our  government  dealing  with  edu- 
cation—contemptuous of  the  values  of  a  col- 
lege educaiion;  in  an  Administration  ideolo- 
gy that  points  to  wealth  rather  than  need  as 
tbe  key  to  edueaUonal  opportunity. 

Despite  all  its  rhetoric  about  the  impor- 
tance of  educaUon  to  our  naUonal  life,  the 
Reagan  AdministraUon  is  pursuing  a  course 
of  actitm  that  is  undermining  the  schools, 
colleges    and    unlverslUes    of   the   United 

Tbese  are  strong  words  but  they  are  Justi- 
fied. Before  I  explain  why,  let  me  put  the 
debate  in  context  by  describing  that  sector 
of  tbe  educaUon  enterprise  on  whose  behalf 
I  appear  today. 

uroKTsiicx  OP  inuarKHUEiii  HiamBt 

XDUCATIOII 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  unlverslUes  are  a  hall- 
mark of  our  American  freedoms.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  with 
a  major  system  of  private  higher  educaUon 
that  is  not  under  government  controL 

Independent  colleges  and  unlverslUes 
bring  to  American  higher  educaUon  more 
flexibility,  more  diversity,  more  freedom  to 
risk  and  innovate.  It  was  the  independent 
sector  that  first  introduced  Jtmior  colleges, 
general  educaUon,  cooperaUve  education 
and  study  abroad. 

Indepoident  colleges  and  unlverslUes  are, 
at  their  best,  models  of  excellence.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1977  report  of  the  National  Science 
Board  credited  56  percent  of  the  major 
breaktbrouglis  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
earth  science  and  mathanatics  over  two 
decades  to  work  done  at  independent  col- 
leges and  unlverslUes.  The  remaining  discov- 
eries were  divided  between  public  universi- 
ties snd  other  sources. 

Independent  colleges  and  unlverslUes  act 
both  as  check  upon  and  spur  to  quality  for 
our  public  counterparts. 

And  if  we  are  to  take  seriously  our  words 
about  the  value  of  a  pluralisUc  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  be  alarmed  about  the  ImplicaUons  for 
indniendent  colleges  snd  unlverslUes.  in 
particular,  of  the  cutbacks  in  Federal  f  imds 
for  student  aid  and  for  other  purposes  now 
bc^  advocated  by  the  AdministraUon. 

Now  I  happ«i  to  have  been  present  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  May  1981  when 
President  Reagan  declared.  "If  ever  the 
great  independent  colleges  and  unlverslUes 
.  .  .  give  way  to  and  are  replaced  by  tax-sup- 
ported insUtuUons.  the  struggle  to  preserve 
acadwnlc  freedom  will  have  been  lost." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  political  leadership  of 
this  country  is  itself  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  cmtral  role  of  independent  higher  edu- 
caUon. Of  the  535  Members  of  Congress.  315 
hold  degrees  from  Independent  colleges  and 
unlverslUes.  So  do  21  of  the  32  members  of 
this  Committee. 

Eleven  of  the  12  members  of  President 
Reagan's  Cabinet  attended  private  insUtu- 
tkms.  including  Secretary  of  EducaUon  Ben- 
nett, a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and 
Harvard.  Donald  Regan,  the  White  House 
chief  of  staff.  Is  a  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia graduate:  Vice  President  Bush  is  a  Yale 
man  while,  of  course,  in  the  Oval  Office  sits 
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the  most  famous  alumnus  of  Ehir^a  Col- 
lege, Eureka,  Illinois. 

Hiuiua  DUCATioii  UHuaa  attack 

Indepradrat  colleges  and  universities  arc, 
therefore,  a  principal  source  of  the  skills 
and  intelligence,  of  the  discoveries,  that  are 
crucial  to  intellectual  life,  our  economic 
strength  and  our  position  in  the  world.  But 
I  must  report  to  this  Committee  that  if  the 
policies  now  being  pursued  by  tbe  Reagan 
Administratiim  are  implemented,  more  and 
more  young  Americans  will  find  the  doors  to 
Independent  insUtutions  of  higher  learning 
slammed  shut. 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  Administration's 
attack  aa  financial'  aid.  These  programs- 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans.  College  Work 
Study.  PeU  Grants— upon  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  young  people  rely 
in  order  to  go  to  college  have  been  among 
the  hardest  bit  by  the  Reagan  budget  cuts, 
dropping  from  $10J  billion  in  1981  to  $7.9 
billfcm  in  1984,  a  decline  in  currmt  dollars 
of  more  than  3S  percent. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  these  wprnMnt 
reducUons  of  tbe  last  four  years,  the  tigbtx 
educaUon  budget  which  the  Administration 
announced  three  weeks  ago  calls  in  fiscal 
1986  for  yet  another  25  percent  slash  below 
the  adjusted  fiscal  1985  leveL 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  imagine  the  hue 
and  cry  from  Secretary  Weinberger  if  the 
President  ordered  him  to  slash  the  defense 
budget  by  25  percrait  instead  of  raising  it 
the  13  percent  he  first  requested? 

The  cuts  the  Administration  wants  to 
make  in  Federal  aid  to  students  can  only  be 
described  as  colossaL 

According  to  an  American  Councfl  on  Edu- 
cation analysis,  here  are  the  consequoices 
of  the  Reagan  budget* 

Some  808.000  able  but  needy  studmU 
from  middle-income  families  would  be 
dropped  from  elibillty  for  Pell  OranU  in 
academic  year  1986-1987.  For  example,  at 
NYU  this  change  would  mean  nearly  half 
tbe  studento  now  receiving  Federal  aid 
other  than  GSLs  would  be  ineligible. 

Seven  other  aid  programs  [Supplemental 
EdueaUonal  Opixntunlty  Grants  (SBOO): 
NaUonal  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSLK 
State  Student  IncmUve  Grants  (S8IG): 
Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities 
Program  (GPOP):  Jacob  JaviU  National 
Graduate  FeUowshlps;  PubUc  Servfcse  Fd- 
lowships;  fellowships  for  minorities  attend- 
ing law  school]  providing  another  2  million 
awards  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
doits  would  be  abolished. 

The  Reagan  budget  would  stike  at  all  Pell 
Grant  recipients  this  fall  (academic  year 
1985-1986)  by  asking  Congress  to  scale  back 
fnmi  $2,100  to  $2,000  the  increase  in  the 
.wTtmnm  grant  provided  in  the  FY  1965  ap- 
propriaUon. 

Almost  one  million  current  borrowers 
would  be  removed  from  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program  by  capping  eligibD- 
Ity — no  matter  how  many  children  in  the 
family— at  adjusted  gross  family  incomes  of 
$32,500.  At  New  York  University,  25  percent 
of  all  current  GSL  recipients  could  no 
longer  borrow  under  this  program. 

The  AdministraUon  could  impose  a  $4,000 
annual  limit  on  the  total  aid  any  student 
could  receive  from  all  Federal  aid  programs. 
ACE  estimates  that  this  "mega-cap"  would 
reduce  awards  by  an  average  of  $1,200  for 
some  430,000  undergraduates,  half  of  whose 
fsmlly  incomes  are  below  $12,000. 

The  majority  of  those  affected  by  this 
"mega-cap"  would  be  needy  students  attend- 
ing independent  insUtutions.  According  to 
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the  Nattonal  AMOCtetlon  of  Independent 
CoUeces  and  Unlvenlties.  more  than  one- 
fourth  (2T.3  pertcnt)  of  all  aid  redpienU  at- 
tendlnc  independent  InaUtutlona  would 
have  their  awards  reduced  by  an  average  of 
tl.5SS. 

The  $4,000  cap.  when  coupled  with  the  re- 
quirement that  all  students  must  contribute 
at  least  tMO  toward  educational  costs 
before  they  can  even  be  considered  for  Fed- 
eral aid.  would  virtually  assure  that  poor 
students  would  not  be  able  to  meet,  to  dte 
the  example  of  my  own  state,  the  average 
cost  of  $11,000  a  year  to  attend  an  independ- 
ent ctdlege  or  university. 

In  fact,  of  the  approximately  7.300  stu- 
denU  at  New  York  University  receiving 
some  form  of  Federal  aid.  4330  students- 
more  than  half— would  lose  under  the 
Reagan  proposal.  The  Reagan  budget  would 
reduce  by  one-third  the  total  dollar  amount 
of  — «-»«~-« these  students  now  receive. 

An  estimated  200,000  graduate  students 
across  the  country  would  be  affected  by  the 
cap— about  one-third  of  Federally  aided 
graduate  students,  and  two-thirds  of  those 
attending  independent  institutions. 

Finally,  the  Administration's  budget 
would  simply  eMminatf  about  a  doaen  cate- 
gorical programs  with  modest  funding  total- 
ing nearly  $100  million,  designed  to 
strengthen  academic  quality.  These  include 
all  programs  of  Federal  aid  to  libraries  and 
for  intematkmal  education.  Mr.  Reagan 
would  also  kill  off  graduate  fellowships  of 
all  kinds  within  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, support  for  faculties  renovation,  and 
the  Taai  tat  the  Improvement  of  Fostsec- 
ondaiy  Education. 

FIFBB— an  initiative  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration—with  limited  resources,  has  spon- 
ac»ed  an  impressive  array  of  reforms  and  in- 
novation in  hl^ier  education  since  Its  estab- 
lishment in  Itn.  It  is  passing  strange  to  me 
that  an  Administration  committed  to  excel- 
lence in  education  should  seek  to  end  such  a 
program. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  concentrated 
this  »?"M^»"g  on  education  programs  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Committee.  But  such 
a  focus  does  not  capture  the  entire  picture. 
Other  Administration  proposals  will  also 
have  an  impact  on  higher  education. 

The  Administration's  FT  M  budget  would 
raise  total  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment by  13  percent.  But  the  bulk  of  that 
rise  Is  slated  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  within  DOD,  for  weapons  and  tactical 
systems  development.  NASA  and  the  Na^ 
tkmal  Sdenoe  Foundation  are  to  receive 
minor  increases.  All  other  major  Federal  re- 
search agencies,  including  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  to  which  most  universities  look  for 
support,  will  experience  a  decline  In  their  R 
ftDbudgets. 

Support  for  basic  research  will  be  in- 
creased, under  the  Administration's  budget, 
by  only  1  percent 

The  budget  seeks  the  termination  of  all 
health  professions  education  training 
grants,  including  one  program  expressly  de- 
signed to  aid  minorities,  the  Health  Careers 
Opportunities  Program. 

And  the  budget  calls,  over  the  next  five 
yeara.  for  removal  of  $13  billion  from  Medi- 
care that  currently  supports  graduate  medi- 
cal education. 

Nearly  all  of  these  proposals  will  weaken 
the  capacity  of  our  nation's  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  prepare  scholars  and  sci- 
entists and  to  conduct  first  class  research. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, what  are  we  to  make  of  all  this? 
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A  DKLAKATIOII  OF  WAX 

Here  I  would  defer  to  the  interpretations 
being  placed  on  the  Administration's  budget 
by  leaders  of  Congress  of  both  our  political 
parties. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  education. 
Robert  T.  Stafford.  Republican  of  Vermont, 
has  already  declared  the  propoeed  student 
aid  caps  and  income  limits  "absolutely  ludi- 
crous." And  I  must  here  note  that  both  New 
York  State's  dlstlngiilshed  Senators,  one  a 
Democrat  and  one  a  Republican.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  and  Alfonse  D'Amato, 
have  sharply  attacked  the  Reagan  proposals 
for  higher  education. 

Let  me  Interject  as  well  a  comment  on 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman's  testy 
sutement  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that 
college  and  university  presidents  are  more 
worried  about  financing  their  Institutions 
than  the  well  being  of  their  students. 

This,  of  course,  is  nonsense,  and  I  agree 
with  the  new  White  House  Chief  of  Staff, 
Donald  Regan,  that  Mr.  Stockman  has  "lost 
his  cool  under  pressure." 

Of  course  college  university  presidents  are 
interested  in  financially  stable  institutions. 
Without  them,  where  would  students  study? 

And.  of  course,  we  are  Interested  in  ade- 
quate financial  assistance  for  students  who 
need  it.  Otherwise,  what  is  the  point  of 
having  the  institutk»is? 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Join  those  who 
take  strong  exception  to  Secretary  Ben- 
nett's charactertetlon  of  college  students  as 
preoccupied  with  cars,  stereos  and  three 
week  vacations  on  the  beach. 

The  reality  on  the  nation's  campuses 
today  Is  far  different  from  the  picture 
painted  by  Administration  officials. 

My  own  Institution— New  York  Universi- 
ty—has a  long  history  as  a  school  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sons  and  daughten  of  leas  af- 
fluent Americans.  Today  two-thirds  of  our 
students  receive  some  form  of  financial  as- 
sistance, from  Federal  and  non-Federal 
sources. 

The  students  who  come  to  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  their  families  are  not  wealthy. 
Our  financial  aid  office  estimates  that 
nearly  four  of  every  five  undergraduate  stu- 
dents at  NYU  work,  either  part-time  during 
the  week  or  full-time  on  the  weekoids,  to 
help  pay  for  their  college  education. 

Many  of  our  students  at  NYU  are  com- 
muters: many  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
first-generation  Americans.  The  diversity  of 
ethnic  religious  and  racial  background,  and 
of  Income  level  represented  at  New  York 
University  is  something  we  value  highly  as 
do  many  other  Independent  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  United  States. 

Yet  these  are  the  students  who  are  hurt 
most  directly  by  the  cutbacks  in  loans  and 
grants. 

Finally,  let  me  take  issue  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  Secretary  Bennett's  "straw  man" 
argument,  namely  that  belt-tightening  by 
families  of  moderate  means  is  necessary  In 
order  to  provide  resources  for  the  neediest 
students.  As  Washington  Post  columnist 
David  Broder  wrote  last  Sunday— and  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  permission  to 
have  Mr.  Broder's  excellent  article  Inserted 
in  the  record  of  this  hearing— Mr.  Bennett 
makes  "a  nice  populist  argument,  but  it 
hawens  to  be  malarkey." 

Of  course,  the  Administration's  proposals 
wlU  hurt  students  from  middle-income  fami- 
lies, espedally  where  there  is  more  than  one 
child  In  college.  Such  families  struggle  hard 
to  meet  rising  educational  costs.  But  their 
sacrifice  will  not  aid  low-income  families. 
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For  the  Reagan  education  budget  restricts 
access  to  postsecondary  education  for  poor 
studente  as  welL  Under  the  Reagan  propos- 
al, for  example,  low-Income  families  would 
be  asked  to  contribute  a  larger  share  of  the 
first  $5,000  of  their  dlacreUonary  Income 
(the  Jump  would  be  from  II  to  18  percent) 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  Pell  Grants.  That 
is  an  extra  $3S0. 

In  addition,  the  maximum  PeU  grant 
would  be  reduced  by  $100. 

In  other  words,  it  is  poor  families  who  are 
being  asked  to  come  up  with  hundreds  of, 
dollars  extra  a  year  to  send  a  child  to  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  put  the  point  blunt- 
ly: 

Ronald  Reagan's  proposals  for  higher 
education  represent,  in  effect,  a  dedaraUon 
of  war  on  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties—especially Independent  Institutions— 
and  on  students  from  both  low-  and  middle- 
income  families. 

Private  institutions,  heavily  dependent  on 
tuition  for  income,  are  especially  endan- 
gered by  the  cuU  in  student  aid.  Twenty 
years  ago,  some  SO  percent  of  the  students 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  attended  In- 
dependent ones:  that  figure  has  today 
dropped  to  leas  than  half  ihat. 

Mr.  Ch^rman.  this  is  not  Great  Britain  or 
Japan.  This  Is  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  ensure  continu- 
ing access  and  chokx  to  able  but  needy  stu- 
dents. 

By  withdrawing  help  from  students  who 
most  need  It.  we  will,  I  fear,  move  toward 
the  creation  of  a  two-tier  system  of  higher 
education  in  our  country,  with  independent 
universities  for  the  rich,  and  state  or  munic- 
ipal colleges  for  everyone  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  the  point  an- 
other way: 

If  the  higher  education  budget  advocated 
by  the  Rescsn  Administration  were  to 
become  law,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  would  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  study  at  the  very  Institutions 
attended  by  Vice  President  Bush.  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  Regan.  OMB  Director 
Stockman  and  11  of  the  12  members  of 
President  Reagan's  Cabinet. 

No  longer  would  many  talented  students 
from  low-  and  middle-income  families  be 
able  to  enroU  at  Harvard.  Yale.  Stanford. 
NYU,  MIT,  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  other  Independent  colleges  and  universi- 
ties at  which  members  of  the  Reagan  Cabi- 
net studied. 

If  these  institutions  were  good  enough  for 
President  Reagan's  top  advisors,  why  aren't 
they  good  enough  for  other  able  but  needy 
young  men  and  women? 

TBIPLK  WRAMMT 

Distressing  as  are  these  steep  cuts  in  stu- 
dent financial  aid,  also  alarming  are  the  im- 
plications for  education  of  the  tax  simplifi- 
cation plan  devised  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

First,  the  Treasury  proposal  would  signifi- 
cantly weaken  incentives  to  individuals  and 
corporations  to  make  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  would  thereby  gravely  undermine 
private  support  of  higher  education. 

Let  me  remind  you  here  of  two  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Treasury  Department. 
One  would  allow  cash  donations  to  charity 
to  be  deducted  only  to  the  extoit  they  ex- 
ceeded 3  percent  of  a  taxpayer's  Income.  An- 
other would  allow  taxpayers  who  donated 
stocks  and  other  assets  to  charity  to  deduct 
only  what  they  originally  paid  for  the  asset 
plus  an  adjustment  for  inflation— and  not. 
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as  at  preset,  deduct  the  market  value  of 
the  property. 

It  is  esUaiated  that  tbeae  Treasury  pro- 
posals would  reduce  gifts  of  cash  to  ecdleges 
and  unlver^ties  in  the.  United  States  by  38 
percent,  ana  gifts  of  property  by  38  percent. 
Our  best  eA'"*****'  based  on  totals  ^ving  to 
New  Yoric  Vnlversity  In  1M3-84.  are  that  we 
would  lose  $10.3  mlllkm  In  cash  and  $7.5 
million  In  property— annually. 

Moreoveii  the  Treasury  Department's  pro- 
posal to  el^nlnate  deductions  for  state  and 
local  taxes  I  would  do  even  further  harm  to 
the  Instituilons  of  education  In  high  tax 
states  like  {New  York  both  by  cutting  the 
tax  base  on  which  the  pubUc  school  and  uni- 
versity systems  rest  and  by  creating  a  great- 
er tax  bu«den  for  potential  donors,  who 
would  thud  be  less  likely  to  contribute  to 
higher  eduaation. 

The  Reagan  Admlnlstimtlon.  through 
these  ef f oris  both  to  slash  needed  funds  for 
education  4dA  to  amend  the  tax  laws  in  the 
ways  I  havf  explained,  would,  in  effect,  sub- 
ject American  higher  education  to  a  "triple 
whammy."  [ 

At  one  and  the  same  time,  the  Administra- 
tion would:; 

First,  redijce  Federal  funds  for  student  aid 
and  for  oth^  educatlmud  programs; 

Second,  i*ideimlne  the  ability  of  state  and 
local  goveraments  to  make  up  for  the  short- 
fall: and 

Third,  cripple  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
colleges  aiid  universities  to  raise  private 
funds  from  Individuals  and  corporations. 

xaoHixs  ABOvm 

Here  I  mlist  observe  that  the  budget  pro- 
posals and  tTreasury  tax  plan  oontradlet  Mr. 
Reagan's  oinn  philostvfay.  Ironies  abound. 

An  Admliilstratlon  that  calls  for  the  gov- 
ernment Ut  get  off  our  backs  and  allow  a 
wider  80OP4  for  private  Initiative  is  pursuing 
policies  tl^t  will  damage  private  colleges 
and  universities  the  most 

The  Reaian  ideology  that  Justifies  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  aid  to  education  assumes 
that  privaw  philanthropy  and  state  and 
local  governments  can  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. And  ifet  as  I  have  Just  made  clear,  the 
tax  chang«  now  under  review  will  reduce 
omtributioiis  from  non-Federal  sources,  not 
Increase  thm. 

An  Administration  rhetorically  committed 
to  achieving  excellence  In  educatiim  Is  call- 
ing for  an 'end  to  foreign  language  assist- 
ance, temuiatlon  of  FIFSB.  elimination  of 
all  graduate  fellowships  and  withdrawal  of 
support  fot'  research  Ubrariea.  This  Is  an 
agenda  for  biediocrity.  not  excellence. 

Finally,  lii  Administration  that  has  placed 
economic  prosperity  and  a  strong  national 
defense  at  the  top  of  its  agenda  apparently 
falls  to  set  the  close  connection  between 
these  goaU  and  the  health  of  our  schools, 
colleges  ani  universities. 

As  we  mdve  toward  the  final  decade  of  the 
30th  ceatuhr  and  the  start  of  the  31st,  it 
must  be  obrious  that  America  cannot  have  a 
vibrant,  th^vlng  economy  without  well-edu- 
cated men  $nd  women. 

And  howt  can  we  begin  to  Implement  de- 
fense budgets  of  the  magnitude  contemplat- 
ed by  Mr.  Reagan— over  $300  billion  aimual- 
ly— without  people  who  are  highly  trained 
in  a  varietir  of  disciplines?  Even  assiiming 
it's  a  good  idea,  how  can  we  embaric  on  a 
"Star  Wan"  without  scientists,  engineers 
and  ccnnpUter  analysts?  Where  wfll  these 
people  come  from? 

OKAODATX  KDUCATION 

I  find  particularly  disturbing  in  this 
regard  the  lAdmlnistratlon's  proposals  in  re- 
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speet  of  research  and  education  at  the  most 
advanced  levels. 

Indeed.  Just  over  a  year  ago,  as  I  said  earli- 
er, the  bipartisan  National  Commission  on 
Student  Financial  Assistance  Issued  a  report 
warning  of  signs  of  trouble  In  the  nation's 
graduate  capacities,  including  serious  short- 
ages In  doctoral  talent,  obsolete  laboratories 
and  outdated  library  collections,  and  the  po- 
tential loss  of  a  generation  of  scholars  in 
certain  fields  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences. 

We  made  clear  in  our  report  that  support 
of  the  graduate  enterprise  wss  the  resp<msi- 
Ullty  of  many  sectors  in  oiu*  society:  state 
governments,  foundations,  and  business  and 
industry.  But  the  Commiasitm  also  agreed— 
unanimously— that  indispensable  to  excel- 
lence in  graduate  education  is  the  support 
of  the  Federal  government 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  our  report,  en- 
dorsed unanimously,  I  remind  you,  by  a 
Commission  appointed,  one  third  each,  by 
Speaker  O'Neill.  Senate  President  pro  tem- 
pore Strom  Thurmond  and  President 
Reagan  himseU? 

The  Reagan  budget  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  graduate  education  programs  in 
the  Dqiartment  of  Educatltm.  including  the 
new  Jacob  Javlts  National  Graduate  Fellows 
program  to  assist  scholars  in  the  arts,  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences;  the  Graduate 
and  Prtrfessional  Opportunities  Program  to 
help  minority  and  disadvantaged  students 
pursue  graduate  studies;  and  the  Public 
Service  Fellowship  Program. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Reagan  does  not  seon  to 
understand  that  when  he  attacks  education, 
at  the  undergraduate  as  well  as  the  gradu- 
ate level,  he  is  really  attacking  our  pros- 
pects for  a  strong  and  growing  and  cmniteti- 
tive  ^ronn™y  .  .  .  and  he  is  atta^ing  our 
capacity  for  a  powerful  and  effective  foreign 
and  defense  policy. 

In  short,  Mr.  Reagan  simply  doesn't  seem 
to  understand  the  implications  of  his  war  on 
education  for  our  future  as  a  strong  and 
secure  nation  and  a  free  and  democratic 
people. 

SIFAKTISAH  TSAOmOIl 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  today  <m  a 
theme  that  I  raised  at  the  outset 

I  served  in  Congress  with  six  Presidents- 
three  Democrats:  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
Carter  and  three  Republicans:  Eisenhower, 
Nixon  and  Ford— and  every  one  of  them, 
working  with  members  of  both  parties  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  signed  laws  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  education  and  initiated 
them. 

The  same  bipartisan  spirit  that  I  knew  in 
Washington  also.  I  was  pleased  to  discover, 
characterizes  the  attitude  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric  where 
such  distinguished  Republicans  as  State 
Senate  President  Warren  Anderson  so  capa- 
bUr  carries  the  flag  first  unfurled  by  one  of 
the  greatest  architects  of  education  in  New 
York  State.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  such 
outstanding  Democrats  as  Govenor  Mario 
Cuomo  and  Assembly  ^;>eaker  Stanley  Fink 
champion  the  cause  of  education. 

Ronald  Reagan,  therefore,  marlu  a  sea- 
diange  In  the  attitude  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent toward  the  role  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  education.  It  has  been  heartening, 
thai,  at  least  to  me,  to  see  in  the  last  two 
yean  here  on  Capitol  Hill  a  renaissance  of 
the  bipartisan  coalition  In  support  of  educa- 
tion that  characterized  all  my  time  in  Con- 
gress. 

As  an  old  vote-counter  myself,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  bold  to  predict  in  this  fonun 
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that  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  In 
Congress  will  once  more  resist  the  Adminis- 
tration's attacks  on  American  education. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  battle 
over  aid  to  higher  education  will  not  be  one 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Rather  It  will  be  a  contest  between,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  bipartisan  tradition  of  legisUr 
tore  and  Presidents  of  both  parties  who 
have  worked  to  open  the  door  of  education- 
al opportunity  and.  cm  the  other,  a  narrow 
Ideological  view  determined  to  close  that 
door. 

OOHCLUSIOII 

For,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  In  Congress  understand.  If  the 
present  Administration  does  not  that  funds 
expended  on  our  schools,  ctdleges  and  uni- 
versities and  aa  the  research  they  under- 
take have  not  been  thrown  to  the  four 
winds. 

Such  monies  have  been  among  the  beat  In- 
vestments our  country  has  ever  made,  re- 
turning dividends  to  all  of  us  many  times 
over  in  our  health  and  prosperity  and  our 
security  as  a  free  people  in  a  dangerous 
world. 

Presidents  and  Congressmen  of  both  par- 
ties—and in  particular  the  memben  of  this 
great  Committee— have  wisely  followed  the 
advice  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead  who 
warned.  "In  the  conditions  of  modem  life, 
the  rule  Is  absolute:  "Hie  race  whidi  does 
not  value  trained  Intelligence  Is  doomed" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  confidence  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  Demo- 
crats and  the  RepuUicans  waking  together, 
will  act  to  insure  that  our  country  continues 
to  understand  the  value  of  trained  Intelli- 
genoe.* 


HOPE  FOR  NICARAGUA:  THE 
SAN  JOSE  DECLARATION 
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nr  THS  Housi  or  RSPBiSKirrATivES 

Wednuday.  March  20. 19SS 

•  Mr.  BOCHEL.  ICr.  G^Teaker.  on 
March  3,  1985,  the  democratic  forces 
of  Nicar(«ua  issued  a  "Document  on 
National  Dialogue  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance."  This  document  "signed 
by  the  various  resistance  leaders  and 
read  to  members  of  the  Nicaraguan 
exile  community  in  San  Jose.  Costa 
Rica."  is  one  of  the  major  statements 
made  concerning  the  present  and  the 
future  of  Nicaragua.  I  commend  it  to 
your  attention. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcobd  a  translation  of  the  "Docu- 
ment on  National  Dialogue." 

Docuiixirr  or  Natiohal  Dialocdk  op  tbx 

NlCASAGUAH  RXSISTAIICZ 

We,  democratic  dtizois,  representatives  of 
all  sectore  of  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance,  an- 
nounce to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  to  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  Americas 
and  of  the  world,  the  following  manifesto: 

THK  nUSSERT  SiraATIOM  OP  nCAKAGUA 

In  recent  years,  the  Sandlnlsta  Rrtrnt  has 
submerged  our  people  in  a  crisis  without 
precedent  in  our  national  history. 

At  this  time,  the  impact  of  this  crisis  is 
evident  in  the  economic,  political,  social  and 
moral  spheres  of  the  nation. 
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This  dtuUtlon  is  rooted  both  in  the  Aban- 
donment of  the  Orlslnal  Program  of  Oov- 
ernment  and  the  Fundamental  Statute  at 
well  aa  in  the  interference  of  the  Soviet 
Bloc  in  our  internal  affairs. 

Both  factors,  the  sole  reaponsibUlty  of  the 
BandlniirtB  Front,  have  brought  about  a 
sharp  conflict  whose  protagonists  are  the 
governing  party  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Micaraguan  people  <«  the  other. 

The  Nlcaraguan  people  reject,  of  course, 
the  imposition  of  a  re^me  which  in  essence 
eimtradlcts  the  values  and  aspirations  which 
gave  birth  to  the  revolutionary  process. 
They  are  founded  on  the  recovery  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  social  Justice  so  often 
postponed  because  of  the  Somoaa  regime. 

In  condusion.  the  national  crisis  we  face 
did  not  grow  out  of  a  confrontation  between 
imperiallan  and  the  revolution,  as  the  San- 
dtnlsta  Front  pretends,  but  out  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  emerge  from  the  clash  be- 
tween democratic  expectations  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan people  and  the  Imposition  of  a  to- 
talitarian system  such  as  that  which  is 
being  imidanted  in  our  country  by  the  San- 
dinista  Ftont. 

This  conflict,  which  has  produced  a  dvU 
war.  today  threatens  to  destroy  the  Nlcara- 
guan nation.  And  as  stated  in  the  recent 
document  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic 
Coordinator,  it  cannot  be  resolved  through 
negotiations  between  the  governments  of 
other  nations  and  the  Sandlnista  Front  nor 
through  sectarian  dialogues. 

From  that  perspective,  it  is  clear  that  the 
dectkins  of  November  4.  1984.  by  virtue  of 
having  been  a  farse.  contributed  nothing 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  national  crisis. 
This  view  has  been  supported  by  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Human  Rights  in 
lU  report  for  the  period  1M3-M.  as  well  as 
by  the  poUUcal  groups  which  decided  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  "elections",  as  they  stated  in 
the  document  entitled  "Proposals  of  Mini- 
mum Concurrence  for  the  Renewal  of  the 
National  Dialogue,"  issued  in  January  of 
thlaycar. 

The  solution  to  the  national  crisis  can 
only  be  found  through  a  genuine  under- 
standing among  all  Nlcaraguans  that  might 
end  the  cMl  war  and  lead  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Nlcaraguan  family. 

We  wlah  to  emphasiie  that  this  InltiaUve 
is  not  taken  merely  to  search  for  a  quota  of 
power,  but  rather  It  seeks  only  to  establish 
in  Nicaragua  the  rule  of  law  which  will 
permit  the  people  to  live  In  peace  and  to  go 
about  resolving  our  problems  within  a  new 
constitutional  order. 

oomf OM  AsnaATiOMS 
We  aspire  to  the  democratintlon  of  Nica- 
ragua, conscious  that  democracy  Is  the  only 
means  to  carry  out  an  authentic  revolution 
and  rescue  our  national  Identity  and  sover- 
eignty. 
We  aspire  to  reconstructing  Nicaragua,  to 

promoting  its  development  In  accordance 
with  a  model  which  gives  priority  to  the  dls- 


We  aspire  to  the  establishment  of  a  politi- 
cal system  which  guarantees  a  real  separa- 
tion of  powers,  authentic  pluralism  and  a 
iuMt,  effldent  mixed  economy. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing,  the 
following  Is  required: 

(a)  To  reoognlM  the  primacy  of  dvillan  so- 
ciety with  respect  to  the  State  and  to  assure 
through  It  the  dissolution  of  the  totalitar- 
ian state-party-army  trilogy. 

(b)  Full  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  of  expression,  sssembly. 
religion  and  education. 
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<c)  De-mlUtarintlon  of  society  and  the  ab- 
solute subjection  of  police  f mictions  to  dvil- 
lan authority. 

(d)  A  foreign  policy  which  has  as  objec- 
tives the  preservation  of  national  sovereign- 
ty, peace  and  harmony  with  neighboring 
countries  in  particular,  and  effective  reacti- 
vation of  the  historical  aspiratlmis  of  Cen- 
tral American  Unity. 

(e)  An  economic  system  which  provides 
for  the  development  of  the  private  sector 
which  tndudes  cooperative  enterprises,  as 
well  as  the  dear  definition  of  the  partkdpa- 
tlon  of  the  State  as  a  subsidiary  economic 
agent  and  promoter  of  social  development. 

(f)  Instltutionallsation  of  a  mulU-party 
electoral  system  which  guarantees  ftee  elec- 
tions, alteration  In  power  and  respect  for 
the  minority. 

(g)  Freedom  to  organise  unions. 

(h>  A  modem,  productive  process  of  Inte- 
gral agrarian  reform. 

(I)  Administrative  decentrallntlan  and  ef- 
fective autonomy  for  mtmldpal  govemmoit. 

(J)  Full  recovery  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  In- 
tegrating It  completely  In  the  national  life, 
guaranteeing  respect  for  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  of 
the  region  and  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
within  a  framework  of  effective  munldpal 
autonomy,  exercised  in  the  context  of  the 
Insolubility  of  the  Nlcaraguan  nationality. 

(k)  General  amnesty  and  pardon  for  polit- 
ical crimes  and  related  crimes. 

(1)  Expulsion  from  the  country  of  all  for- 
eign internationalists,  military  advisors  and 
troops.  Indudlng  those  who  may  be  found 
using  the  identity  of  deceased  Nlcaraguan 
dtiaens  and  those  who  have  been  improper- 
ly naturalised. 

TKB  LAST  AKS  UaHJilH*!  SUIOIOira 

After  having  carried  out  multiple  peace 
initiatives  In  the  last  three  years  directed 
toward  fstaWit*'«"g  a  constructive  dialogue 
with  the  SandinlsU  Front  that  would  end 
the  dvU  war  and  lead  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  family,  we  recognise  that 
those  efforts  have  been  frulUeas  because  of 
the  intransigence  of  the  Sandlnista  regime 
and  because  of  the  designs  of  the  Soviet 
bloc 

The  SandinlsU  Front,  by  Ignoring  and 
failing  to  comply  with  the  agreements  made 
In  the  past,  has  lost  the  necessary  credibil- 
ity to  reach  a  good  faith  understanding. 
Such  Is  the  case  of  the  agreements  reached 
with  the  XVU  Consultative  Meeting  of  the 
OAS  Coundl  of  Ministers,  the  Original  Pro- 
gram of  Oovemment,  the  Fundamental 
SUtute,  the  Eighteen  PoinU  of  Concur- 
rence of  the  Forum  for  Discussion  of  Na- 
tional Problems,  and  the  promises  to  carry 
out  a  free  and  honest  election,  among 
others. 

Therefore.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
moment,  and  conscious  of  our  dvlc  responsi- 
bilities and  of  the  urgent  need  to  save  our 
people  from  greater  suffering,  we  accept  the 
caU  to  convene  issued  by  the  Nlcaraguan 
Democratic  Coordinator  aitd  we  call  upon 
the  Sandlnista  Front,  for  the  last  time,  and 
in  definitive  and  absolute  fashion,  to  partid- 
pate  in  a  national  dialogue  which  will  end 
the  national  crisis.  This  dialogue  should 
follow  these  modalities: 

coanrocATioir 

The  Nlcaraguan  Bishops  Conference  Is 
the  entity  with  the  necessary  moral  author- 
ity to  organise  and  coordinate  the  National 
Dialogue.  In  this  regard,  we  reiterate  the  pe- 
tition made  to  It  by  the  Democratic  Coordi- 
nator to  convene  the  National  Dialogue. 
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mxncaunt 
In  order  that  the  dialogue  be  effldent  and 
produce  the  desired  results,  it  Is  necessary 
to  structure  It  In  accordance  with  Nlcara- 
guan reality.  There  are  two  political  tenden- 
des  in  Nicaragua:  the  totalitarian  one  which 
for  the  moment  has  accepted  the  SandinlsU 
Front  as  lU  vanguard,  and  the  democratic 
one  which  is  divided  Into  armed  organiza- 
tions and  dvillan  organisations;  therefore, 
the  Dialogue  should  be  between  these  two 
poUtlcal  tendendes  so  that  both  can  name 
their  respective  delegates,  as  many  as  the 
Bishops  Conference  feels  is  appropriate. 

OBSnVXKS  AMD  GUAaABTOHS 

We  suggest  to  the  Bishops  Conference 
that  it  request  the  partidpation  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  OovemmenU  in  the  Dialogue 
as  guarantors  of  the  agreemenU  which  may 
be  reached,  given  the  fact  that  the  sister 
peoples  of  Central  America  are,  in  the  final 
analysis,  are  those  which  have  been  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  Nlcaraguan  crista. 

The  presence  of  these  governments  ss 
guarantors  In  no  way  hinders  the  presence 
as  observers  or  even  as  guarantors  of  other 
govemmenU  and  democratic  entities  of  the 
American  continent. 

Mnmnm  munnmrrs 

We  support  fully  the  minimum  require- 
menU  demanded  by  the  Democratic  Coordi- 
nator in  order  to  Initiate  the  National  Dia- 
logue. They  are:  Suspension  of  armed  activi- 
ties, with  a  cease-fire  in  situ:  lifting  of  the 
state  of  emergency;  absolute  freedom  of  ex- 
proslon  and  assembly;  general  amnesty  and 
pardon  for  political  crimes  and  related 
crimes;  entry  into  effect  of  the  right  of 
asylum  and  habeus  corpus,  adding  the 
granting  of  fuU  protection  of  the  physical 
and  moral  inteijity  of  those  members  of  the 
Resistance  who  partldpate  In  the  Dialogue, 
In  the  event  that  it  should  take  place  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  application  of  these  measures  should 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
guarantor  governments. 

TBiroBAaT  raaiiAiRiics  or  trx  ezwutivb 

If  tlUs  dialogue  ta  carried  out,  we  commit 
ourselves  to  accept  that  Mr.  Daniel  Ortega 
continue  acting  as  head  of  the  Executive 
Branch  until  such  time  as  the  people  pro- 
nounce themselves  in  a  plebisdte.  During 
thta  period.  Mr.  Ortega  should  govern  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  promises  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Revolutionary  Government  JunU  contained 
in  the  document  of  July  12. 1979  and  direct- 
ed to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States,  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Original  Program  of  Oovem- 
ment. the  Fundamental  SUtute  and  the 
American  Human  RighU  Conventi<Hi  and 
the  Pact  of  San  Jose. 

nnriAi.  ronrrs  or  thx  agbhsa 

Although  It  will  be  up  to  the  Bishops  Con- 
ference to  esUbltah  a  definitive  agenda,  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  we  urge  It  to  In- 
dude  as  of  now  the  following  poInU: 

(1)  That  the  legal  procedure  and  actions 
of  the  government  conform  immediately  to 
the  American  Convention  of  Human  Rights, 
or  the  Pact  of  San  Jos«.  which  was  ratified 
by  the  Nicaiaguan  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction  on  September  25.  1979,  de- 
claring it  the  law  of  the  land  and  commit- 
ting the  national  honor  to  iU  enforcement. 

(3)  The  dlsmanUement  and  immediate  dis- 
solution of  all  the  party  repressive  orga- 
nisms such  as  the  CDS  (SandinlsU  Defense 
Committees)  and  the  other  para-mllltary 
organs. 
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(3)  educailon  of  military  strength,  the 
apolitical  nature  of  the  army,  an  end  to  the 
arms  race,  aid  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
military  troops  and  advisors  and  intema- 
tionalists.    I 

(4)  Immediate  dissolution  of  the  National 
Constituent!  Assembly. 

(5)  A  new  brovislonal  electoral  law. 

(C)  A  new  [provisional  law  for  political  par- 
ties. 

(7)  Re-strticturlng  of  the  electoral  system 
in  aooordailce  with  the  above  provlskHial 
laws. 

(8)  Calling  of  elections  for  a  Natkmal  Con- 
stitutent  A*embly. 

(9)  Calllni  of  municipal  elections. 

(10)  CaUlig  of  a  plebisdte  on  the  conduct 
of  new  presidential  elections. 

ImriATi^ii  or  thb  Natioiial  Dialoouz, 
iMsmtnoirrATioii  Ain>  DcAUJins 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  National  Dia- 
logue proposed  by  the  Democratic  Coordina- 
tor, on  thd  basta  for  the  sUtemenU  con- 
tained in  thta  document,  and  conscious  of 
the  TiMiiniy  tactic  of  stalling  in  order  to 
consolidate  [the  totalitarian  program  of  the 
Ftente  Sandlnista,  said  Dialogue  must  begin 
by  March  2#.  1985.  This  date  cannot  be  post- 
poned. U  hi  April  20. 1985  tlw  National  Dia- 
logue has  hot  begun  or  has  not  progressed 
in  dear  and  substantial  fonn.  It  wtU  be  defi- 
nitely suspended  by  the  Nlcaraguan  Resist- 
anoe.  thercpy  terminating  the  possibilities 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  national 
crisis. 

If  the  Micaraguan  Bishops  Conference 
considers  i^  useful  to  hold  conversatloos 
with  this  gitoup  for  purposes  of  preparations 
leading  to  Itte  speedy  reallntlon  of  the  Dia- 
logue, we  announce  our  immediate  avallabfl- 
Ity  to  partlteipate  in  such  oonversatlans.  To 
that  end  wt  appoint  as  our  representatives 
Mssrs.  Artdro  J.  Cruz,  Alfonso  Robelo  and 
Adolfo  Caldro. 

May  lov4  for  our  fathoiand  overcome 
selfishness  and  foreign  involvement,  so  that 
the  Natlonkl  Directorate  of  the  HanrtlnisU 
Front  wlU  aespond  poatttvdy  to  this  our  last 
effort  to  giimt  to  our  country  a  dvUiaed  so- 
lution. 

God  Save*  Nicaragua!* 


RESPECTED  HUSH-AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER  CONDEBOIS  VIO- 
LENCE IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MARK)  BUGGI 

or  mw  Tout 

ni  THE  Bonsi  or  avmnniTATivss 

Wednesday,  Mardi  20. 198S 

•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chMie- 
man  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Ooncresiional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  I  wish  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed ia  the  editorial  of  the  Irish 
Echo  for  liCarch  9,  1985.  It  is  enUUed 
"The  Cycle  of  Violence." 

Throughout  my  yean  of  anodation 
with  the  4ause  of  peace  and  Justice  for 
Northern  I  Ireland  I  have  always  main- 
tained th^t  violence  serves  as  the  pri- 
mary impediment  to  our  achieving  a 
lasting  political  solution  for  Northern 
Ireland.  li  have  also  contended  that  if 
we  are  to  condemn  violmoe— we  must 
be  honesti  and  recognise  that  there  are 
two  f  ormil  of  violence  in  Northern  Ire- 
land—civQian  and  official  and  they  are 
both  wrong. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  re- 
newed outburst  of  both  forms  of  vio- 
lence in  Northern  Ireland.  This  cou- 
pled with  the  position  taken  by  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  in  rejecting  consid- 
eration of  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  New  Ireland  Forum  has 
posed  a  major  setback  to  the  move- 
ment toward  a  political  solution.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  we 
are  back  on  track.  However,  as  this 
editorial  so  eloquently  points  out. 
there  can  be  no  progress  until  we 
break  the  cycle  of  violence. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Cycle  op  Violkrcz 

Violence  ta  wrong.  Sometimes  we  must 
speak  in  the  simplest  of  terms.  By  adding 
codleOs  to  the  simple  term  we  only  fool  our- 
selves. 

Thus  when  msny  of  us  say,  "violence  ta 
wrong  but .  .  ."  we  really  mean  violence  can 
aonettmesbe  condoned. 

TOO  often  thta  translates  to  "violence  ta 
wrong  when  the  other  side  does  it  to  us.  but 
not  when  our  side  does  it  to  them." 

But  all  of  these  false  Justifications  are 
wrong.  Wont  of  all  in  the  cyde  of  violenoe 
irtiich  has  marked  Northem  Ireland  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  a  half. 

In  thta  macabre  dance  of  death  one  side 
retaliates  for  the  other's  act  of  violence.  Tit 
for  tat.  Killing  for  killing.  Maiming  for 
maiming. 

Last  week  in  Northem  Ireland.  British 
troops  lying  in  ambush  shot  dead  three  IRA 
men  when  they  could  have  captured  them 
alive.  Tlien.  the  IRA  bombed  a  police  sta- 
tion kUUng  nine  officers  siul  continuing  on 
a  rampage  of  violence. 

In  sort  of  Kafkaesque  atmosphere,  both 
sides  say  they  were  right  to  do  what  they 
did.  And  both  condemn  their  adversaries  as 
murdos  tm  wjtuA  they  did.  If  thta  isn't  a 
kind  of  madness,  what  ta  it? 

How  then  can  the  cyde  of  violence  be 
ended?  There  ta  an  alternative  to  violence, 
which  ta  nurtured  by  injustice.  That  alter- 
native ta  justice. 

But  Justice  cannot  be  obtained  when  the 
British  Government  refuses  to  even  consid- 
er proposata  aimed  at  finding  a  solution.  If 
violence  ta  to  stop,  justice  must  be  imple- 
mented in  Northem  Ireland. 

If  it  ta  not  implemented  there  will  be  more 
violence— by  the  British  Army,  by  the  na- 
tionalist paramilitaries  of  the  IRA  and 
INLA  and  by  the  loyalist  paramilitaries  of 
the  UDA.  UVF  etc. 

Justice  will  end  the  violence.  Nothing  else 
wOLa 


EXEMPT  AGRICULTURE  EX- 
PORTS  FROM  CARGO  PREFER- 
ENCE REQUIREMENTS 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1985 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mi.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  Joining  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
introduce  legislation  which  would 
exempt  agriculture  exports,  with  the 
exception  of  Public  Law  480  and  AID. 
exports,  from  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements which  presently  restrict 
American  commodities  in  internation- 
al trade. 
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Present  cargo  preference  rules  gen- 
erally require  that  whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment is  involved  with  export  cargo, 
at  least  half  of  that  cargo  must  be 
shipped  on  U.S.  vessels.  A  recent  Fed- 
eral court  ruling  expands  these  re- 
quirements to  all  blended-credit  ex- 
ports, and  leaves  the  door  open  for  ad- 
ditional applications  of  the  cargo  pref- 
erence restrictions.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  court's  ruling,  the  UjS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  already  sus- 
pended $536  million  worth  of  U.S. 
ccHumodity  trade  scheduled  for  ship- 
ment. Trade  embargos,  falling  prices, 
plimmieting  land  values,  high  interest 
rates,  and  unfair  foreign  trade  restric- 
tions and  subsidies  have  devastated 
the  American  farmer.  Further  trade 
cutbacks  brought  about  by  this  Ameri- 
can shipping  policy  will  victimize 
American  farmers  and  trading  inter- 
ests even  more,  and  foreign  competi- 
tors will  quicltly  replace  us  in  the 
international  maitet. 

The  proposed  bill  would  reverse  the 
action  by  Judge  Green  in  the  Trans- 
portation Institute  case  whidh  signifi- 
cantly expanded  the  scope  of  the 
cargo  preference  law,  thereby  reducing 
the  resources  available  for  promoting 
export  sales  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. It  would  make  dear  that  cargo 
preference  requirements  do  not  apply 
to  export  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  Dqjart- 
ment  of  Ai^culture,  exc^t  for  those 
related  to  its  traditional  food  assist- 
ance programs. 

Thus,  the  Corporation  and  USDA 
could  continue  those  programs  that 
make  exports  of  U.S.  aflrieultural  com- 
modities competitive  in  world  markets 
with  sales  of  other  countries  without 
having  to  fund  the  extra  expense  at- 
tendant to  cargo  preference.  These  in- 
clude among  others,  the  CCC  export 
sales  program  (GSM-5),  the  CCC 
export  credit  guarantee  program,  and 
the  blended,  credit  program  which 
combines  credit  under  the  GSM-5  pro- 
gram with  Government  guaranteed 
private  credit  imder  the  GSM-102  pro- 
gram. It  also  includes  export  subsidy 
programs— whether  the  subsidies  are 
paid  in  cash  or  in  Idnd— addressed  to 
the  same  objective,  programs  under 
which  stocks  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities are  made  available  to  U.S.  export- 
ers, users,  or  foreign  purchasers  at 
world  prices,  and  any  other  innovative 
program  to  expand  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  preserves 
the  cargo  preference  requirements  for 
the  Idnd  of  transactions  that  histori- 
caUy  have  been  subject  to  cargo  pref- 
erence—namely, exports  under  the  Ag- 
ricultiual  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480). 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
ponUfam  Charter  Act  refardlng  the  export 
of  agriculturml  commodities,  and  for  other 
purposea 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ttepreaentattva  of  our  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a$aeml>led. 

That  Sectkm  5  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorpofBtion  Charter  Act  ia  amended  to  add 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Export  activities  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  Act.  and  acthrlUes  of  the  Corpo- 
ration or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
promote  the  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  any  other  Act.  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  cargo  preference  requirements, 
except  to  the  extent  otherwise  required  for 
exports  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1»M."* 


HISTORIC  COliMEkfORATION  OF 
THE  40th  ANNIVERSART  OF 
THE  CONCLUSION  OF  WORLD 
WAR  n  AND  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 


OP 

ni  THx  Bousg  or  acnmcmATivKs 
Wednesday.  March  20. 19S5 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Spemker.  Ust 
week.  I  had  the  privilece  of  attending 
the  historic  commemoration  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  Holocaust  at  the  Baron  Hlrsch 
Cultural  Center  in  my  hometown  ot 
Memphis,  TN. 

The  keynote  speaker  at  this  event 
was  Benjamin  Meed,  the  president  of 
the  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  and  members  of 
the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  His  r«narks  were  enlighten- 
ing, yet  moving  and  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccosd: 
40  Tx/uu  OP  FusDOM  FaoM  Hoijocacst  to 

NkwLips 
lly  fellow  Holocaust  survivors,  sons  and 
daughters,  and  distinguished  guests:  It  is  a 
long  way  from  Warsaw,  Vienna.  Budapest. 
Auschwlts  and  Buchenwald  to  Memphis. 
Tennessee.  So  much  distance,  such  a  differ- 
ent environment  and  so  much  time.  It  took 
40  years. 

During  the  Nasi  era.  In  the  gbettoes  and 
the  death  camps,  in  every  village  and  dty. 
In  the  fields  and  the  forests,  mothers  and 
fathers,  our  sisters  and  brothers  swore  us  to 
a  sacred  oath.  "Tlddin  gedenlit".  Jews  re- 
member! Jewish  historians  and  simple 
people  kept  telUog  us  to  remember  and  not 
to  let  others  forget.  This  was  the  command- 
ment of  our  martyrs,  the  most  precious 
legacy  that  we  must  transmit  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  hap- 
pened to  our  people. 

I  remember  another  Sunday.  I  can  still  see 
the  Warsaw  fighting  ghetto  aflame  and  feel 
the  smell  of  the  smoke  that  hovered  over 
Warsaw  43  years  ago.  And  I  can  never  forget 
the  Polish  famlUea  strolling  in  their  Sunday 
finest,  outside  the  church  on  Krasinskl 
Square,  swinging  their  children  on  a  carou- 
sel while  Jewish  chOdren  and  their  parents 
were  being  killed  and  burned  only  a  few 
thousand  feet  away. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  was  my  destiny  to  be  there  that  day.  I 
stood  by  observing,  pretending  to  be  a  gen- 
tile boy.  wearing  the  mask  of  indifference  to 
the  murder  of  my  own  people.  Who  can 
forget? 

Today,  f^^ny  say  they  did  not  know.  How 
could  they  have  not  known?  On  the  cattle 
cars  to  Auachwita  and  Treblinka^through- 
out  Poland.  Caechoslovakla  and  Hungary— 
for  on  the  way  to  death,  we  criss-crossed 
Europe,  day  after  day— night  after  night— 
we  caUed  for  help  in  Yiddish  and  Polish— in 
Oreek  and  Dkranian— in  Dutch  and  nem- 
ish— in  Russian  and  French— and  the  world 
would  not  listen  as  we  were  herded  together 
from  the  four  comers  of  Nasi  Europe  to  be 
murdered  only  because  we  were  Jews. 

We  are  stiU  asking  the  questions— How  did 
it  happen?  Who  failed?  Where  were  the  free 
world  peoples'  leaders?  But  these  questions 
should  not  distract  our  attentlcm  from  the 
real  murderers— the  Naxta  and  their  collabo- 
rators—or from  the  profound  faUure  of  the 
world  political  and  church  leaders.  All  of 
them  knew— and  did  nothing,  they  kept 
sUent.  Their  sUence  has  yet  to  be  Judged  by 
history. 

When  survivors  first  came  to  America,  we 
were  isolated.  Our  experience  was  alien  and 
our  memories,  our  nightmares  we  could  only 
share  among  ourselves.  Americans— Jew  and 
non-Jew  alike,  did  not  want  to  hear  our 
story.  When  they  spoke  to  a  survivor,  they 
avoided  the  Holocaust.  And  when  they 
looked  at  us.  it  was  with  pity  or  suspicion— 
sometimes  even  with  the  unspoken  accusa- 
tion. "How  did  you  survive  and  not  the 
others?"  Nobody  knew  how  painful  that 
question  was.  Nor  did  they  understand  that 
we  could  not  answer  It  We  bit  our  UHigues 
not  to  explode.  We  were  beyond  fury.  While 
we  were  struggling  for  survival,  where  was 
the  world?  Where  were  the  people  to  answer 
our  pleas  for  help,  our  cries  of  desperation? 
And  yet.  in  another  sense,  we  could  not 
answer  that  question,  for  I  and  others  still 
don't  know  why  I  survived  and  my  brother 
and  sister.  Mordecal.  David  and  Sarah  did 
not? 

So  we  survivors  were  drawn  closer  to  each 
other.  Each  year,  we  remembered  alone.  We 
met  In  small  groups  to  relive  the  memories 
of  the  world  that  was— to  share  the  memo- 
ries that  there  had  been  a  life— a  vibrant. 
vital  Jewish  community  before  the  Holo- 
caust. And  we  came  together  to  cry— to 
mourn— and  to  remember. 

As  individuals  we  were  struggling  to  leam 
a  new  language,  to  enter  a  new  culture,  to 
build  a  home,  to  make  a  living. 

We  came  to  America  with  nothing  but  a 
love  of  freedom  and  here  we  have  rebuUt 
our  lives  and  our  families  with  dignity— for 
which  we  are  grateful. 

We  had  children  and  although  most  of  us 
are  without  a  formal  education,  we  knew  a 
lot  about  life  and  hatred.  Our  schooling 
ended  as  soon  as  the  Nasis  arrived.  But  we 
taught  our  children  Jewish  and  human 
values  and  we  worked  hard  so  that  they 
would  become  fully  American  and  remain 
fully  Jewish.  And  above  aU  to  be  a  mensch. 
At  that  time,  we  were  called  refugees.  Yet 
we  loved  this  country  with  the  passion  of 
those  who  (or  the  first  time  breathe  the  air 
of  freedom  and  who  rejoice  in  a  society  of 
tolerance,  pluralism  and  Justice.  Having 
seen  what  we  have  seen,  having  witnessed 
the  evU  of  Nasism.  we  understood  the 
unique  blessing  of  America— the  country  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  all. 

Today,  survivors  can  be  found  in  every 
walk  of  life:  In  business,  in  industry,  in  the 
arts,  in  science.  In  medicine  and  In  govern- 
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ment  And  some  of  them  in  leading  posi- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation  and  man- 
kind. 

Though  in  early  years.  Americans  were 
unwilling  to  listen,  we  have  lived  to  see  a 
dramatic  change  in  attitude.  We  are  no 
longer  refugees.  We  are  survivors  of  the 
darkest  chapter  of  humanity— and  today 
Americans  are  willing  to  leam  from  our 
tragic  experience. 

After  the  Holocaust.  Jews  and  non-Jews 
are  not  the  same— a  lot  has  changed.  Today, 
Americans  have  a  responsibility  toward 
people  everywhere  who  are  under  attack. 

Prom  many  public  forms,  the  Holocaust  Is 
being  taught  and  iU  lessons  have  begun  to 
sear  the  conscience  of  America. 

President  Carter  appointed  a  President's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust  Congress 
voted  unanimously  to  form  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  and  na- 
tional days  of  remembrance  so  that  this 
country— second  after  Israel— is  committed 
by  law  to  remembrance. 

President  Reagan  participated  in  annual 
days  of  remembrance  ceremonies  at  the 
White  House,  and  in  the  presence  of  20.000 
at  the  American  gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust survivors  in  Washington,  promised: 

"As  a  man  whose  heart  is  with  you  and  as 
President  of  a  people  you  are  now  so  much  a 
part  of.  I  promise  you  that  the  security  of 
your  safe  haven  here  and  in  Israel  will  never 
be  compromised.  Our  most  sacred  task  now 
is  ensuring  that  the  memory  of  this  greatest 
of  human  tragedies,  the  Holocaust  never 
fades;  that  its  lessons  are  not  forgotten***." 
Soon  there  will  be  erected  in  Washington, 
a  living  memorial  museum  to  remember  the 
Holocaust— the  tragic  experience  of  the 
Jewish  people— not  only  for  Jewish  chil- 
dren, but  for  the  sons  of  farmers  from 
»■«..».  uid  factory  workers  from  Illinois— 
for  children  of  the  South  and  the  North  and 
for  their  parents.  The  memorial  will  stand 
in  the  Nation's  capital  as  a  reminder  to  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  of  what  can 
happen  when  men  and  women  of  good  will 
are  indifferent  and  when  intolerance  and 
evil  are  allowed  to  flourish. 

Throughout  this  country,  in  cities  such  as 
New  York  and  PhiladelphU  and  in  smaU 
towns  like  Great  Barrington.  MassachusetU 
or  Vineland.  New  Jersey,  the  Holocaust  is 
taught  as  psjrt  of  the  curriculum.  More  than 
500  colleges  and  universities  offer  courses 
on  the  Holocaust— and  survivors  have  been 
called  upon  to  speak  to  us  about  their  expe- 
rience as  a  warning  to  the  world  of  the 
threat  of  the  ultimate  cataclysm— a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

We  have  come  a  long  way— we  have 
achieved  much. 

Yet  we  survivors  fear.  We  fear  vulgarisa- 
tion and  commercialisation  of  the  Holo- 
caust We  fear  iU  dilution— Joining  It  in  a 
sea  of  human  tragedies  both  great  and 
small— and  losing  the  unique  moral  dimen- 
sion of  its  meaning  and  It  implication.  And 
we  still  fear  that  it  will  be  forgotten.  There 
are  already  many  who  would  like  to  deny  it 
In  early  May,  the  leaders  of  the  world  will 
gathered  in  Europe  to  celebrate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  allied  triumph  over 
nasism  ending  World  War  II.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  Nazis  fought  two  wars— the 
World  War  and  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
The  Nasis  came  closer  to  winning  their 
battle  against  the  Jews  than  they  did  to  de- 
feating the  mighty  armies  of  the  West  and 
the  East.  And  they  fought  the  war  against 
the  Jews  with  greater  ferocity  and  intensity 
than  they  fought  the  World  War. 
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On  the  eje  of  defeat  in  the  East,  they 
evacuated  the  prisoners  of  Auschwlts. 
buying  still  more  time  to  kill  ^4i««frVMti>1 
Jews.  All  thi  while,  the  world  paid  attention 
only  to  the  iillitary  batUe.  President  Roose- 
velt and  mme  Minister  Churchill  told 
Jewish  leaders  and  men  of  good  will  that 
they  would  inot  be  diverted  from  the  mili- 
tary battle  to  oppose  Hitler's  war  against 
Jews.  So  Atischwitx  was  not  bombed  and 
America  didi  not  open  it  shores  to  refugees. 
The  British  did  not  lift  the  white  paper  and 
allow  Jews  to  go  to  Palestine.  And  few  spoke 
out  until  its  Iwas  too  late. 

Forty  yeais  ago.  when  the  war  ended,  we 
did  not  celebrate.  We  could  not  celebrate 
when  we  were  surrounded  by  the  ashes  and 
the  corpses  pf  our  loved  ones.  We  returned 
to  places  th^t  were  onoe  thriving  with  Jews 
and  there  Was  no  one.  Synagogues  had 
become  bards.  Strangers  lived  in  our  homes. 
And  the  w^rld  went  on  as  if  the  Jewish 
people  had  ilever  lived. 

After  VE-day  and  our  liberation,  we  were 
stunned.  As  we  walked  around  in  a  dase.  dis- 
illusioned and  abandoned  by  everyone,  we 
turned  to  each  other.  "Amchu"  was  our 
password.  "Are  you  one  of  our  peopler'  And 
survivors  were  drawn  to  each  other.  Within 
a  year,  maotr  survivors  married— almost  all 
to  fellow  siirvlvors.  Why?  We  were  alone 
with  our  nightmares  and  we  feared  bdbig 
alone.  So  w*  Joined  together.  Within  three 
years,  we  qad  children— yes.  we  dared  to 
raise  another  generation  of  Jews— we  an- 
swered deati  with  new  Uf  e. 

But  the  siivtvors  have  lived  the  whlrtwlnd 
of  history.  Within  three  years  from  our  lib- 
eration the  Jewish  people  estahUahed  ite 
homeland— iBie  home  of  most  survivors. 

Many  of  ut  went  from  the  ashes  of  Ausch- 
wlts and  the  indignity  of  DP  camps— to  the 
battle  lines  bf  Jerusalem.  And  the  State  of 
Israel  was  rdbom. 

Four  years  ago.  Holocaust  survivors  gath- 
ered in  Jeruoalem— to  bear  witness  to 
Jewish  history.  Six  thousand  Jews  from  14 
countries  c4me  to  Jerusalem  to  proclaim 
their  legacy  wid  to  transmit  it  to  their  chil- 
dren and  to  Ithe  Jewish  peoide.  We  thought 
then  that  tne  world  gathering  in  Jerusalem 
would  be  the  final  time  that  survivors  were 
reunited  on  (Earth. 

Yet  somet^iing  happened— a  movement  of 
remembrance  was  galvanised.  Throughout 
the  years,  survivors  had  gathered  alone.  We 
spoke  and  people  listened  to  us— one  by  one, 
but  in  Jerusalem  we  spoke  coDectlvdy  snd 
for  a  moment  the  entire  Jewish  people  lis- 
tened and  tMe  echo  was  heard  world-wide. 

So,  after  Jerusalem,  it  was  natural  that  we 
meet  in  Wakhlngton.  D.C.  to  speak  to  the 
world  from  the  capital  of  the  free  world. 
More  than  tO,000  survivors  came  togeUier. 
We  were  Jotned  by  the  President  and  the 
Vice  PreaidSnt:  by  Congress  and  national 
leaders.  We  iold  our  tale— not  for  sadness  or 
morbidity— but  for  the  sake  of  life,  and  a 
future  for  oitiers. 

You  see,  we  survivors  feel  that  we  were 
spared  death  for  a  purpose— to  bear  witness. 
We  carry  wiihin  us  the  secrets  of  a  disease— 
the  madness  of  the  world  or  perhaps  the 
cold.  calCTilating  craelty  of  people  lacking 
morality  an4  decency.  And  this  secret  may 
serve  as  a  vaccine  affUnst  the  ultimate  evil. 
It  may  be  the  antidote  to  indifference  snd 
hatred.  So.  Iwhen  we  share  our  story.  It  is 
not  for  us  I  that  we  remember.  We  are 
beyond  personal  ambition.  It  is  not  for  our 
children.  Tqey  know  much.  It  perhaps  may 
not  be  for  the  Jewish  people.  They  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  and  it 
has  governed  their  response  to  emergencies 
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in  Israel,  their  solidarity  with  Soviet  Jews 
and  their  rescue  of  Ethiopian  Jewry. 

No— it  Is  for  the  world.  Our  memory  may 
be  the  vaccine  that  immnniiifs  the  world 
against  fear,  complacency  in  indifference. 

Survivors  came  back  from  the  pit  of  helL 
We  carry  memories  of  evil,  and  our  story  Is 
the  knowledge  that  the  unthinkable,  the 
impossible,  was  possible— and  is  ponlble. 
Therefore,  we  must  always  be  vigilant  and 
reoognlse  the  signals  of  danger.  anti-Semi- 
tism and  bigotry. 

On  April  21-23  we  will  Join  together  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  inaugural  assembly  of 
the  American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors.  We  will  be  Joined  by  our 
chlldem  who  will  be  integrated  into  the 
leadership  of  our  movement  of  remember- 
enoe.  Survivors  are  no  longer  young  and— 
each  year,  death  claims  more  and  more  of 
us.  We  are  a  vanishing  breed.  Time  is  not  on 
our  side. 

But  we  have  more  than  200.000  children 
of  survivors— future  leaders  of  America  and 
of  American  Jewry— and  we  want  them  to 
beoome  a  vital  part  of  our  work. 

And  as  the  world  leaders  gather  to  cele- 
brate the  end  of  Wortd  War  n.  we  will  re- 
member the  German  Nasi  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  the  Jews  and  the  war  against 
the  world— and  q>eak— not  only  of  military 
valor  and  victory— but  of  oiu'  suffering, 
Jewish  physical  and  q^iritual  resistance  and 
never  forget  the  decency  of  some  righteous 
people  and  nations  at  the  time  of  himum 
crWs.  We  will  remember— above  all  the 
nmal  meaning  of  that  victory  and  its  impli- 
cations for  our  future. 

Let  us  pledge  together  not  to  allow  history 
to  repeat  itself.  Not  against  Jews  nor 
against  any  other  people— never  again- Am 
Israel  Chal.« 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR 
NICARAGUAN  RESISTANCE 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  HEW  JXRSXT 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 198S 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  which  was  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  17.  It  sup- 
ports the  democratic  peace  initiative 
which  was  taken  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance  on  March  3,  1985.  and 
points  out  very  succinctly  how  this  ini- 
tiative is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
stated  desires  and  objectives  of  the 
Sandinista  revolution.  In  my  view,  the 
Sandlnista  response  to  the  proporal  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  future  of  Nicaragua 
and  to  the  Contadora  process.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  Sandinistas  will  ever 
negotiate  seriously  in  any  internation- 
al forum,  whether  it  be  bilateral  or 
multilateral,  if  they  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate with  their  own  countrjmaen  who 
seek  peace,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence for  Nicaragua. 
[From  the  Washington  Post  Mar.  17. 1985] 
A  Fair  Opfer  to  the  Samdinistas 
The  Sandinistas  claim  the  crisis  in  Nicara- 
gua arises  from  their  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  so.  It  arises  in  the 
first  Instance  from  their  conflict  with  their 
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fellow  citizens,  especially  with  the  demo- 
cratic people  who  fought  the  Somoaa  dicta- 
torship, whose  leaders  served  the  Sandinis- 
tas In  the  early  period  and  who  turned 
against  the  SandinJstas  only  when  they 
found  the  democratic  promise  of  the  revolu- 
tion being  denied.  This  needs  to  be  under- 
stood in  order  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
offer  the  democrats  have  Just  made  to  the 
Managua  regime. 

The  offer  comes  from  a  neiriy,  finally  uni- 
fied group  incliMling  the  political  opposition 
led  by  Arturo  Cms  and  major  branches  of 
the  armed  resistance.  Its  essence  is  a  pro- 
posal for  a  unilateral  cease-fire  by  the  con- 
tras  to  tie  followed  by  a  political  dialogue 
presided  over  by  the  bishops.  The  proposal 
is,  in  oar  view  mtirely  fair  and  reasonaUe. 
The  Sandinistas  protest  the  war?  Here  is  an 
offer  to  sUw  it  How  must  they  pay?  Only 
by  Joining  a  process  that  points  to  the  origi- 
nal goals  of  their  own  revolution.  Their  own 
man.  Daniel  Ortega,  can  remain  president 
as  the  process  unfolds.  The  proposal  offers 
more  than  a  chance  for  national  reooncilla- 
Utm.  It  lets  Nicaraguans  remove  their  fate 
from  foreign  hands  and  restore  it  to  Nicara- 
guan hands  al<me. 

The  Sandinistas'  initial  response  to  the 
proposal  was  to'  bar  Arturo  Cruz  from  re- 
turning to  Nicaragua  to  announce  it  and  to 
summon  some  of  its  local  supporters  to  state 
security  headquarters  on  grounds  that  they 
were  participating  in  a  UA-sponsored  plot 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  government 
Think  of  it  An  offer  by  the  opposition  to 
put  down  arms  and  to  start  talktaig  about 
achieving  the  Sandinistas'  own  early  prom- 
ises is  dismissed  ss  a  hostile  conspiracy. 

How  do  the  Sandinistas  Intend  to  explain 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people  a  refusal  to  enter 
a  dialogue  on  such  a  reasonable  basis?  How 
can  any  other  independent-minded  Latin 
coimtry— must  that  exclude  Cuba?— fafl  to 
support  this  proposal?  In  El  Salvador,  the 
government  accepted  a  dialogue  without 
even  getting  a  cease-fire  in  retum.  The  gov- 
emmoit  in  Nicaragua  is  being  offered  a 
better  deaL  Perhaps  It  wfll  think  again 
before  delivering  a  final  rejecticm. 

And— the  inevitable  question— if  the  rejec- 
tion is  final?  No  doubt  some  will  argue  that 
the  Sandinistas'  failure  to  take  the  offer  se- 
riously makes  American  support  of  the  con- 
tras  unarguable.  The  drafters  of  the  Mcara- 
guan  opposition  proposal,  however,  are 
shying  away  from  that  daim.  Desperately, 
they  are  wi»ir<Tnr  a  "last  effort  to  grant  to 
our  country  a  civilized  solution."* 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 


HON.  inOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Wednetday.  March  20. 198S 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  two  decades,  the  American 
Legion  has  sponsored  and  promoted 
National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week.  This  year,  older  woi^er  week 
was  observed  March  10-16.  Annually, 
the  American  Legion,  through  the 
Employer  Awards  Pro-am,  recognizes 
employers  nationwide  who  have  made 
special  efforts  to  hire  older  woricers. 
In  1982,  the  Hinesly  Detective  Co.  in 
Burlington,    IA.    received    an    award 
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through  the  American  Legion  Depart- 
ment In  lowft.  This  year,  I  nominated 
the  Dewltt  Paito  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission to  receive  the  American 
Legion  Award  for  Iowa.  Mr.  Jim  Quln- 
lan.  Iowa  State  Adjutant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  announced  that  the 
Dewltt  Commission  will  receive  this 
award.  The  award  will  be  presented  in 
mid-AprO  by  Iowa  State  Commander 
Vinoe  Blank  and  the  Honorable  Leo 
liaynard.  active  legionnaire  and  major 
of  Dewltt. 

According  to  Mr.  Dick  Polansky.  di- 
rector of  the  Dewltt  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion C(»amission.  older  workers  gener- 
ally offer  better  quality  work,  need 
leas  supervision  and  enjoy  giving  serv- 
ice to  their  community.  The  cmnmls- 
slon  recently  decided  to  hire  only 
older  workers  and  is  now  considering 
expanding  their  older  worker  program 
to  include  voltmteers  to  care  for  the 
smaller  parks  in  their  area. 

Not  only  does  Iowa  boast  fine  em- 
ployers, it  also  has  exemplary  older 
workers.  In  Cedar  Rapids.  Mrs.  Helen 
BMunhoefener.  76,  and  her  husband 
Carl  have  operated  a  successful  nurs- 
ery uod  greenhouse  since  1930.  Mrs. 
Baumhoefmer  was  originally  a  politi- 
cal science  and  pre-law  major  in  col- 
lege, so  her  background  in  gardening  is 
based  upon  her  own  experience.  She 
says  she  still  reads  every  day  because 
her  field  Is  constantly  changing.  The 
Baumhoefener  Nursery  serves  much 
of  eastern  Iowa  and  provides  services 
from  horticulture  to  landscaping. 

Along  with  operating  the  nursery. 
Mrs.  Baiunhoef  ener  appears  on  a  radio 
show  and  offers  free  advice  on  horti- 
culture. In  addition  to  all  these  activi- 
ties, she  manages  to  maintain  a 
summer  garden.  She  feels  keeping 
active  motivates  her  and  helps  her  to 
remain  vigcntnis. 

Ms.  Oeraldine  Kohler,  67.  has  been 
employed  fulltlme  by  Flnley  Hospital 
in  Dubuque.  lA.  as  a  receptionist  and 
PBZ  operator  for  26  years.  Her  initial 
experience  in  this  area  came  from  9 
years  as  an  operator  for  Northwestern 
Bell.  Ms.  Kohler  feels  all  employers 
should  be  as  receptive  to  older  workers 
as  Plnley  Hospital.  She  feels  that 
there  are  many  older  persons  in  Du- 
buque who  would  like  to  work  but  do 
not  have  an  oiHwrtunity.  She  feels 
there  are  many  people  over  55  who  are 
more  than  qualified  for  a  wide  range 
of  Jobs.  Ms.  Kohler  reports  that  meet- 
ing people  Is  the  aspect  of  her  Job  she 
enjoys  most.  She  has  met  many  people 
who  have  become  her  f  rioids. 

Mr.  John  Engelby.  personnel  direc- 
tor for  Flnley  Hospital,  shares  Ms. 
Kohler's  enthusiasm  for  older  woik- 
ers.  According  to  Mr.  Engelby,  there 
are  no  age  restrictions  in  FInley's  em- 
ployment policy  nor  mandatory  retire- 
ment ages.  They  look  beyond  age  for 
the  qualities  in  each  individual 
worker.  At  Flnley  Hospital,  many  em- 
ployees over  65  and  70  are  active  and 
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protective  employees.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  older  workers  is  their  de- 
pendability and  dedication.  Older 
workers  receive  a  great  deal  of  self- 
satisfaction  from  their  work.  Of  Gerry 
Kohler  he  says.  "She  is  a  valued  em- 
ployee—dependable and  conscientious. 
She  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful onployee." 

Mr.  Curt  Sorteberg.  employment  co- 
ordinator for  the  Iowa  Commission  on 
Aging,  feels  that  organiations  in  Iowa 
have  been  very  active  in  supporting 
the  go^s  of  older  workers.  He  states 
that  most  area  agencies  on  aging  serv- 
ing Iowa  now  have  older  worker  spe- 
cialists who  assist  senior  dtixens  in 
seeding  employment  in  various  areas 
of  the  community.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  that  in  Iowa,  the  State  Com- 
mission on  Aging  and  national  con- 
tractors such  as  Green  Thiunb.  the 
National  CouncU  on  Aging,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons have  helped  to  dispel  the  myths 
associated  with  aging  by  operating 
successful  title  V  employment  pro- 
grams for  low  Income  persons  age  55 
and  over.  Title  V  workers  provide  un- 
limited services  to  communities 
throughout  Iowa  by  assisting  persons 
of  all  ages  in  outreach,  nutrition, 
health,  and  conservation. 

Nationwide,  as  well  as  in  Iowa,  many 
organisations  planned  local  activities 
in  connection  with  older  worker  week. 
Members  of  Congress,  the  American 
Legion,  and  agencies  funded  under 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
honored  successful  older  workers. 
State  and  area  agencies  on  aging  and 
national  contractors  imder  title  V  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Joined  their 
local  American  Legion  posts  in  recog- 
nizing outstanding  contributions  made 
by  older  Americans.  These  organisa- 
tions have  also  designated  older 
worker  week  as  a  time  to  conummlcate 
with  other  organizations  Involved  with 
employment  such  as  chambers  of  com- 
merce, business  groups,  and  dvlc  pro- 
grams. 

DeQ>lte  these  positive  examples  of 
employment  of  older  workers,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  barriers  remain  that 
prevent  employers  from  hiring  worii- 
ers  like  Helen  Baumhoefener  and 
Gerry  Kohler.  These  Include  the 
social  security  earning  limitation,  the 
disincentive  created  by  Medicare  being 
considered  the  second  payer  after  em- 
ployee Insurance  plans,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  workers  must  pay 
social  security  tax  even  beyond  age  65. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
Income  and  Employment,  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  Congress  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  to  recognize  the  value 
of  older  workers  through  activities  like 
national  employ  the  older  worker 
week.  With  70.7  percent  of  55-64  year 
old  men  and  42.1  percent  of  55-64  year 
old  women  in  the  labor  force  in  1982. 
older  workers  are  definitely  a  positive 
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force  In  our  society.  I  encourage  other 
ai^ng  committee  members  to  partici- 
pate in  hearings  on  this  subject,  not 
only  to  remove  the  barriers  to  hiring 
older  woricers.  but  to  help  create  in- 
centives for  communities  to  tap  the 
reservoir  of  the  many  experienced  and 
capable  workers  over  55.« 


NUCLEAR  DECOBOf ISSIONDfO 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

orruMUB* 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  KXPKXSBfTATTVIS  . 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1985 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
April  1983. 1  Introduced  HJl.  2820.  the 
Nuclear  Deccmunlssioning  Tax  Act. 
which  was  cosponsored  by  19  Mem- 
bers—a majority— of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  During  the  confer- 
ence on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984, 
both  Chairman  Rostbikowski  and 
Chairman  Doti  indicated  that  this 
issue— the  tax  treatment  of  funds  set 
aside  for  future  nuclear  decommission- 
ing ejq)enses— would  be  taken  up  again 
this  year  and  that  hearings  would  be 
held.  I  am.  therefore,  introducing  the 
Nuclear  Decommissioning  Tax  Act  of 
1985.  which.  whUe  somewhat  modified, 
will  accomplish  essentially  the  same 
result  as  Kit.  2820,  and  effectively 
allow  full  deductions  for  decommis- 
sioning costs  of  a  nuclear  plant  over 
the  life  of  the  facility.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
[NARUC]  has  once  again  endorsed 
this  legislation  with  a  resolution, 
passed  on  February  28  of  this  year.  I 
am  hopeful  that  other  groups  will 
come  forward  again  this  year  and  sup- 
port the  changes  I  am  proposing  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  will 
benefit  electric  utility  ratepayers 
across  the  country. 

As  you  know,  nuclear  decommission- 
ing involves  the  dismantling,  moth- 
balling  or  entombing  of  a  nuclear  pow- 
erplant  at  the  end  of  its  useful  life.  It 
is  not  elective— It  is  mandatory  under 
Federal. law.  However,  while  Federal 
law  requires  deccHnmissioning  and  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  decommis- 
sioning costs,  current  taxation  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  amounts 
collected  for  decommissioning,  Includ- 
ing interest  earned  on  these  amounts, 
results  in  utility  customers  overpaying 
for  future  nuclear  powerplant  decom- 
missioning costs. 

Congress  has  already  acknowledged 
that  there  are  inequities  in  the  way 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
taxed  the  amounts  collected  by  utili- 
ties for  futiue  nuclear  decommission- 
ing costs.  As  a  first  step  toward  reme- 
dying the  inequities,  a  provision  was 
Included  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984  providing  that  money  set  aside 
under  Public  Utility  Commission 
guidelines  in  a  nuclear  powerplant  de- 
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commissioning  account  will  be  current- 
ly deductible  from  a  utility's  Income. 
However,  ii  I  said,  that  was  only  a 
first  step  in  remedying  the  Inequities. 
Current  latw,  in  effect,  conttnues  to 
deny  a  utility  a  deduction  for  the  de- 
commlssioiting  costs  incurred  which 
are  attributable  to  the  «<^miT»g«  on  the 
fund  wheni  those  earnings  are  actually 
spent  at  the  time  of  decommissioning. 

In  addition,  current  law  also  requires 
a  utility  to|  deposit  amounts  which  are 
to  be  usedj  to  decommisskm  a  power- 
plant  in  a  separate  fund,  prohibiting 
them  from!  being  used  to  finance  pro- 
ductive faculties  of  the  utiUty. 

lify  bill,  ihe  Nuclear  Decommission- 
ing Tax  Act  of  1985.  would  resolve 
these  remaining  inequities  by  ammd- 
ing  section!  468A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  In  two  ways:  First,  it  would 
permit  a  deduction  for  amounts  which 
are  to  be  «sed  to  decommission  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  if  the  amounts  were 
deposited  Either  in  a  separate  fund  as 
required  b^  present  law,  or  were  re- 
corded in  an  tmfimded  reserve:  and 
second,  it  Would  provide  that  taxable 
earnings  oh  the  amounts  placed  in  a 
separate  fi^d  would  be  taxed  at  one- 
half  the  mkxlmum  corporate  tax  rate. 

The  limitations  of  current  law  con- 
cerning ao^oimts  included  in  cost  of 
service  for  iratemaklng  purposes  and  a 
ruling  amo^int  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  would  still  apply. 
The  biU  aLio  provides  that  the  applica- 
ble regulatory  body  that  establishes 
the  taxpayer's  rates  will  determine 
whether  a  funded  reserve— separate 
fund— or  ah  unfunded  reserve  is  to  be 
used. 

I  am  proposing  these  two  amend- 
ments to  section  468A  for  two  reasons: 

First,  by  permitting  a  utility  the 
option  of  an  unfunded  reserve,  the 
amounts  collected  for  the  future  de- 
commissioiilng  of  nuclear  plants  can 
be  used  to  jinance  productive  facilities 
of  the  utility;  as  a  result,  the  utility 
can.  in  many  cases,  provide  for  greater 
earnings  on  those  amounts  than  by  in- 
vesting them  in  the  open  mariiet. 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  electricity 
to  the  c6nsbmer,  and 

Second,  by  taxing  the  amounts 
placed  in  a  separate  fund  at  one-half 
the  maximjiim  corporate  tax  rate,  the 
fact  that  im  effective  deduction  for 
costs  paid  lout  of  the  earnings  is  not 
permitted  will  be  approximately 
offset.        I 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  Nu- 
clear Decdmmlssioning  Tax  Act  of 
1985  would  reduce  the  amount  rate- 
payers must  pay  between  now  and  the 
time  the  plants  must  be  decommis- 
sioned. This  was  precisely  the  goal  of 
H.R.  2820,  iwhich,  as  I  indicated  earU- 
er,  had  19  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
cosponsors:  as  well  as  the  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utilit:{  Commissioners  [NARUCl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  for  the 
RccoRO,  a  I  copy  of  the  February  28 
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NARUC  resolution  supporting  my  leg- 
islation, as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  bill. 
and  a  list  of  the  19  Ways  and  Means 
coqwnsors  of  H.R.  2820.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  wiU  come  forward  again 
this  year  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

RSSOLOnOll  SurPOKTIHO  Corgussiohai. 
iMBuaJOiOK  To  Clbak  Up  TscmncAi.  Dsn- 
cuBcus  nr  CinwmT  Tkboml  Tax  Law  Re- 

OAKDim  AOCaUALS  TO  RSSBtVM  PCS  NUCLB- 
Al  POWnPLAHT  DBCOimiUIOimiG 

WheresB.  State  regulatory  commissions 
recognise  that  accruals  for  deoommissioning 
of  nuclear  units  are  not  currently  deductible 
for  calculating  Inomie  tax  liability:  and 

Whereas.  The  result  is  an  increased  cost 
to  eonsumen  of  electricity;  and 

Whereas,  The  cash  flow  of  investor-owned 
utilities  is  reduced  by  the  payment  of  Feder- 
al income  taxes  associated  with  the  revenue 
ooUeeted  to  recover  the  costs  of  deconunis- 
slotilng;  and 

Whereas.  Previous  Congressional  attempts 
to  rectify  this  problem  have  been  deficient; 
and 

Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  drafted  for 
introduction  in  the  99th  Congress  wtiich 
would  effectively  allow  a  current  Federal 
Income  tax  deduction  for  accruals  to  re- 
serves established  for  decommissioning 
costs;  now,  tlieref  ore.  be  it 

Retdlved,  TtuX  the  National  Association 
of  Regulatory  Utility  Commisstoners  en- 
dorses prtHMsed  legislation  known  as  the 
"Nuclear  Deoonunissionlng  Tax  Act  of  1985" 
to  lie  introduced  by  Congressman  Sam  Oib- 
txins  (D.-FL.)  which  would  Iwnefit  electric 
utility  ratepayers  by  amending  Section  468A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  effectively 
allow  fuU  deductions  for  deoranmissioning 
costs  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  over  the  life 
of  the  facility. 

Sponsored  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Crene  of  Florida.* 


STRUGGLE  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 

nr  THS  HOUSE  or  rkprxsehtatives 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I'm  submitting  two  editorials  on  the 
situation  in  Nicaragua  which  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  seriously  consider. 

The  first,  entitled  "Why  Not  Democ- 
ncy7"  is  from  the  BCarch  1.  1985,  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
second  piece,  "A  Fair  Offer  to  the  San- 
dinistas." is  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  17, 1985. 

Together,  these  editorials  provide  a 
clear  direction  for  our  policy  toward 
Nicaragua.  The  United  States  must 
continue  its  tradition  of  promoting 
genuine  democracy  over  the  terror  and 
deception  of  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism. 

tFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  1, 

1985] 

Wrt  Not  Democracy? 

The  objective  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  toward  Nicaragua  is  to  bring 
about  a  danocratic  government  in  Mana- 
gua. With  tills  goal  enunciated  clearly  and 
repeatedly.  Tip  O'Neill.  Edward  Boland  and 
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Mictiael  Barnes  liave  sometliing  to  oppose  if 
they  care  to.  If  they  are  against  ttie  Nicara- 
guan  democrats  and  in  favw  of  tlie  Sandi- 
nistas, we  hope  they  will  tell  us  tliat  as 
forthrightly  as  the  administration  tuts  now 
proclaimed  its  purposes. 

Starting  with  President  Reagan's  inter- 
view with  Wall  Street  Journal  editors  three 
weelu  ago.  the  administration  has  been  seis- 
ing every  opportunity  to  clarify  its  objec- 
tives. It  wants  a  Nicaraguan  government 
that  lives  up  to  the  promises  of  the  revolu- 
tion against  the  Somoca  dictatorship.  If,  in 
the  president's  pluase,  the  present  govern- 
ment "says  uncle"  and  st<His  lieing  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist garrison  state,  that  is  flne.  If 
not.  it  is  Iwth  our  moral  duty  and  in  our  na- 
tions interest  to  aid  those  trying  to  over- 
tlirow  it  to  establish  a  democracy.  How  Mg  a 
price  the  administration  is  willing  to  pay  re- 
mains to  be  decided,  but  its  objective  is  Iwtb 
clear  and  entirely  commendable. 

The  notion  ttiat  it  is  somehow  unfair  for 
the  U.S.  to  seek  to  topple  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment in  this  hemivbere  was  incorporat- 
ed in  Mr.  Boland's  now-expired  amendment 
to  CIA  and  military  funding  bills.  It  was  bis 
conceit,  and  ultimately  Congress's,  that  it 
was  OK  to  give  arms  and  money  to  the  anti- 
Sandlnistas  so  long  as  they  didn't  try  to  win. 
We  can  undostand  why  the  communists 
would  want  to  proclaim  the  prindpie  that 
when  they  succeed  in  taking  over  a  revtriu- 
tion  the  result  is  irreversible,  but  we  never 
imderstood  why  Mr.  Boland  wanted  to  write 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  into  the  U^.  stat- 
utes. 

The  Boland  amendment  expired  at  the 
end  of  1983.  but  the  Boland-O'NeOI-Bames 
axis  blocked  passage  of  funding  for  ttie  Con- 
tras  in  the  House,  though  it  was  repeatedly 
approved  in  the  Senate.  The  deadlock  was 
resolved  through  a  compromise  last  October 
that  appropriated  money  for  the  Contras 
but  held  up  actually  spending  it  untfl  a 
deadline  that  expired  yesterday.  To  release 
the  money,  the  president  must  also  get  a 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress.  The  House 
Democrats'  hope  ttiat  the  administration 
would  drop  the  issue  has  obviously  failed: 
the  vote  will  probably  come  in  mid-AprlL 
Onxments  of  the  aid  can  no  longer  think 
they  will  win  by  default;  they  will  be  forced 
to  defend  their  position. 

Wliat  will  ttiey  say?  In  particular,  are  the 
Democrats  once  again  going  to  Incant  the 
litany  of  American  guOt  that  has  carried 
their  party  to  electoral  debacle  in  four  of 
the  last  five  presidential  eleetlcms?  Are  we 
again  going  to  hear  that  the  Ortega  broth- 
ers are  misunderstood  idealists,  that  the 
real  problem  in  Central  America  is  a  few 
phrases  from  a  CIA  manual,  that  what 
needs  to  be  deflated  is  whether  aid  discussed 
at  presidential  press  conferences  should  be 
"covert"  or  "overt"  and  what  the  CIA  direc- 
tor told  wtiich  congressional  committee 
when?  We  can  hear  the  bells  that  would  toll 
not  only  for  the  Contras,  but  also  for  any 
Democrat  who  hopes  to  run  for  the  open 
presidmcy  in  1988. 

No  doubt  we  wlU  be  told  that  ttiose  we 
back  in  Nicaragua  are  not  true  democnta. 
Let  us  call  the  roll  of  the  current  leaders 
and  close  suinmrters  of  the  Contra  move- 
ment. Adolfo  Calero:  a  Nicaraguan  businws- 
man.  imprisoned  by  Somoca  for  opposttton 
activities;  tried  to  form  a  ctmservatlve  party 
to  oppose  Sandinistas  Edm  Pastora:  f OTmer 
ccMumander  in  ttie  anti-Somoaa  revolution 
and  a  socialist  Alfonso  Robelo  Callejas:  a 
chemical  engineer  and  moderate  member  of 
original  post-Somosa  Junta;  now  leading 
Contras  in  the  soutti.  Pedro  Joaquin  Ctia- 
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morro:  former  editor  of  La  Prenn:  now  tn 
aelf -exile  In  CoaU  Rica.  Arturo  CruK  a  lonf - 
active  anti-Somoaa  opponent  who,  in  the 
face  of  SandtnisU  harmwnent.  withdrew  as 
Daniel  Ortega'a  only  atgnlflcant  announced 
oppoaiUon  for  the  Nlcaracuan  presidency. 
On  Jan.  »  Ux.  Crux  for  the  first  time  urted 
Cot^rcas  to  aid  the  Contras.  In  terms  of 
American  ideals,  surely  this  Is  a  sroup  that 
deserves  American  support. 

The  stakes  here,  though,  transcend  the 
moral  symbolism  that  leads  us  to  help  the 
Afghans,  however  bleak  their  cause.  Amer- 
ica has  an  enwmous  direct  interest  In  the 
stability  of  our  hemisphere.  There  is  still,  of 
course,  a  species  of  American  isolationism 
that  even  In.  today's  interdependent  world 
recognlKs  no  threat  to  our  interests  short 
of  an  Invasion  of  Key  West  To  put  it 
simply,  our  Interest  consisU  of  the  ability  to 
live  in  peace  with  our  neighbors,  economi- 
cally, we  want  normal  trade  and  investment 
and  healttiy  economic  growth  in  the  heml- 
spherr.  our  Interest  here  Includes  such  non- 
trivial  matten  as  the  solvency  of  our  own 
banking  system.  PoUtically.  we  want  to  see  a 
continuation  of  the  recent  trend  toward  de- 
mocracy In  the  hemisphere. 

None  of  this  will  be  possilde  with  a  Lenin- 
ist Nicaragua  aiming  Itself  In  ways  that 
threaten  lU  ndghbors.  serving  as  a  base  for 
Cuban  and  Soviet  advisers,  assisting  insur- 
gencies that  destroy  the  Infrastructure  of 
natloos  like  B  Salvador  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately bringing  not  invaslm  but  terrorism 
even  to  Key  West  and  beyond. 

One  communist  garrison  state  in  the 
hemlsphne  has  been  hard  enough;  Fidel 
Castro's  e:QX»t  of  subversion  undermined  a 
once-pramlsing  trend  toward  democracy  In 
South  America.  In  effect,  creating  many  of 
the  much-critldMd  military  dictatorships, 
With  great  effort.  Including,  for  example, 
the  defeat  of  Che  Guevara,  this  subdivision 
was  more  or  less  contained.  But  Just  at  a 
moment  when  democracy  Is  now  again  bud- 
ding in  the  hemisphere,  another  subversive 
threat  has  appeared  In  Nicaragua. 

The  cowolldation  of  another  Cuba  in 
Nicaragua  is  something  the  VA  should 
most  seriously  seek  to  prevent.  Another 
Cuban  mlmlle-crlsis  settlement,  guarantee- 
ing coosoUdaUan  of  the  SandhilsU  regime 
In  return  for  a  temporary  promise  to  leave 
Its  neighbois  alone,  is  not  good  enough.  If 
the  Contras  are  not  in  a  position  to  win.  as 
Gen.  Gotman  testified  Wednesday,  we 
ought  to  increase  our  assistanoe  untQ  they 
are. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  March  17, 
10851 
A  FAIX  OWXa  TO  THX  Sakdimutas 
The  Sandinistas  claim  the  crisis  in  Nicara- 
gua arises  from  their  conflict  with  the 
United  Statea.  This  is  not  so.  It  arises  In  the 
first  liwti»~T  from  their  conflict  with  their 
fellow  dttens.  espertally  with  the  demon- 
cratle  people  who  fought  the  Somoaa  dicta- 
torship, whose  leaders  served  the  Sandinis- 
tas In  the  early  period  and  who  turned 
against  the  Sandinistas  only  when  they 
found  the  democratic  promise  of  the  revolu- 
tion being  denied.  This  needs  to  be  under- 
stood In  order  to  see  the  Importance  of  the 
offer  the  democraU  have  just  made  to  the 
Managua  regime. 

The  offer  comes  from  a  newly,  finally  uni- 
fied group  »»w^iin«m  the  political  opposition 
led  by  Arturo  Crus  and  major  branches  of 
the  armed  resistance.  lU  essence  as  a  pro- 
posal for  a  unilateral  cease-fire  by  the  con- 
tras to  be  followed  by  a  poUtical  dialogue 
presided  over  by  the  bishops.  The  proposals 
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Is.  In  our  view,  entirely  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  Sandinistas  protest  the  war?  Here  is  an 
offer  to  stop  It.  How  must  they  pay?  Only 
by  Joining  a  process  that  points  to  the  origi- 
nal goals  of  their  own  revolutioa  Their  own 
man;  Daniel  Ortega,  can  remain  president 
as  the  process  unfolds.  The  proposal  offers 
more  than  a  chance  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion. It  leU  NIcaraguans  remove  their  fate 
from  foreign  hands  and  restore  It  to  Nicar- 
guan  hands  alone. 

The  Sandinistas'  initial  response  to  the 
proposed  was  to  bar  Arturo  Cruz  from  re- 
turning  to  Nicaragua  to  announce  it  and  to 
summon  some  of  its  local  supporters  to  state 
security  headquarters  on  grounds  that  they 
were  partidpMing  in  a  UA-sponsored  plot 
to  overthrow  the  SandlnlsU  government. 
Think  of  it:  An  offer  by  the  opposition  to 
put  down  arms  and  to  start  talking  about 
achieving  the  Sandinistas'  own  early  prom- 
ises Is  ilismlmril  as  a  hostile  conspiracy. 

How  do  the  Bandlnlatf  Intend  to  explain 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people  a  refusal  to  enter 
a  dialogue  on  such  a  reasonable  basts?  How 
can  any  other  independent-minded  iJitin 
country— must  that  exclude  Cuba?— faQ  to 
support  this  proposal?  In  El  Salvador,  the 
government  accepted  a  dialogue  without 
even  getting  a  cease-fire  In  return.  The  gov- 
ernment In  Nicaragua  Is  being  offered  a 
better  deal.  Perhaps  it  will  think  again 
before  delivering  a  flnal  rejection. 

And— the  Inevitable  question— if  the  rejec- 
tion is  final?  No  doubt  some  will  argue  that 
the  Bandlnistis'  faUure  to  take  the  offer  se- 
riously makes  American  support  of  the  con- 
tras unarguable.  The  drafters  of  the  Nicara- 
guan opposition  proposal,  however,  are 
shying  away  from  that  claim.  Desperately, 
they  are  making  a  "last  effort  to  grant  to 
our  country  a  civilised  solution."* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  SEC- 
TION  119  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACBUSRTS 
»  THX  ROnSS  or  KBPUSKinATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1985 
•  Mr.    CONTE.    Mr.    Spe»ker,    I'm 
pleued  to  Join  my  colleacuet  Bakbasa 

KXMHSLLT.    BASHST    FlAlfK.    SAM    GKJ- 

DSHgoii.  and  Bnx  FumiL  in  Introduc- 
ing leglilAtlon  today  to  provide  a  per- 
manent excluaion  from  Income  under 
section  119  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  housing  for  faculty 
members  on  or  near  the  campus  of  an 
educational  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law— sec- 
tion 61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
generally— gross  Income  "means  all 
income,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived." In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  section  61  is  "broad 
enough  to  include  In  taxable  income 
any  economic  or  fiiuuicial  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  employee  as  compensa- 
tion, whatever  the  form  or  mode  by 
which  it  is  effected."  (Commi$»ioner  v. 
Smith.  324  U.S.  177,  181.)  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provides  several  statu- 
tory exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
however.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  can 
exclude  from  Income  interest  on  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  up  to  $100  in  dividends 
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from  a  domestic  corporation,  and  up 
to  $5,000  in  educational  assistance 
payments  provided  by  an  employer, 
among  other  exclusions. 

Section  119  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  another  example  of  a  statuto- 
ry exclusion.  Section  119  provides  gen- 
erally that  lodging  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer can  be  excluded  from  income 
where  three  conditions  are  met.  First, 
the  housing  must  be  on  the  business 
premises  of  the  employer.  Second,  the 
housing  must  be  provided  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  employer.  Third,  the 
housing  must  be  a  required  condition 
of  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extremely  nebulous 
concept  of  Income — combined  with  the 
proliferation  of  noncash  fringe  bene- 
fits over  the  past  decade— created  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  the  1970's.  In  reality,  the 
economic  benefit  test  set  forth  by  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  been  rigidly 
foUowed.  In  1978.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  generally  prohibiting  the 
IRS  from  issuing  any  regulations  to 
tax  the  value  of  fringe  benefits.  The 
conference  report  explained  that  Con- 
gress Intended  that  the  IRS  not  take 
any  action  "which  would  alter,  or  in 
any  way  deviate  from,  the  historical 
treatment  of  traditional  fringe  bene- 
fits." The  moratorium  was  extended  in 
1979.  and  again  in  1981. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984— PubUc  Law  98-369— 
provided  clear  guidelines  for  the  tax 
treatment  of  fringe  benefits.  The  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  added  a  new  section 
132  to  the  code,  providing  that,  in  gen- 
eral, fringe  benefits  meeting  certain 
tests— that  is.  a  no-additional-coet 
service,  a  qualified  employee  discount, 
a  working  condition  fringe,  or  a  de 
minimis  fringe— could  be  excluded 
from  income.  Fringe  benefits  not 
meeting  the  tests  described  in  section 
132.  or  any  other  exclusion  in  the 
code,  are  includible  in  the  income  of 
the  employee.  IRS  regtilations  de- 
signed to  implement  section  132  make 
clear  an  employer's  obligation  to  with- 
hold taxes  on  the  value  of  any  benefit 
which  must  be  Included  in  income.  For 
example,  if  an  employer  allows  an  em- 
ployee to  use  a  business  car  on  a  year- 
round  basis— and  the  employee  is  re- 
imbursed for  all  expenses— the  em- 
ployee will  be  required  to  Include  in 
taxable  income  the  value  of  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  automobile.  In  addi- 
tion, the  employer  must  withhold 
taxes  on  this  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am 
sponsoring  today  rectifies  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  error  by  the  IRS  in  en- 
forcing code  section  119.  and  an  over- 
sight by  Congress  in  enacting  the 
fringe  benefits  reforms  in  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  country  provide  low-cost  housing 
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to  their  faculty  members.  Typtcally, 
under  the^e  campus  housiiig  pro- 
grams, the  insUtuttoo  will  diarge  a 
rent  whicb  recovers  the  institution's 
direct  costs  in  providing  the  housing. 
These  rentf.  however,  usually  are  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  housing 
in  the  comitaunity. 

In  the  lite  1970's,  the  IRS  began 
challenging  the  campus  housing  pro- 
grams of  lour  colleges  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  QiS  contended,  in  the  case 
of  these  fctur  schools— Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Wdlesley  College.  Smith  Col- 
lege, and  Amherst  College— that  the 
excess  of  the  fair  mariiet  value  of 
housing  in  the  community,  over  the 
rent  actually  paid,  constituted  income 
to  the  emnloyee,  subject  to  withhold- 
ing taxes,  "the  IRS  erroneously  insists 
that  the  f oiir  institutions  are  liable  for 
back  taxet— in  some  cases  back  to 
1973— totaling  millions  of  dollars.  The 
IRS  is  incob«ct  in  their  assessment  as 
a  matter  ol  law  and  unfair  as  a  matter 
of  equity,  "this  legislation  corrects  the 
IRS  misinterpretation  in  this  area, 
and  clarifioB  the  i^^iUcation  of  section 
119  to  campus  housing. 

First,  the  IRS  action  clearly  violates 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the 
moratoriui^  in  1978.  1979,  and  1981. 
Congress  ntade  clear  that  the  IRS  was 
not  to  "alt^r  or  deviate  from"  the  tra- 
ditional tat  treatment  of  fringe  bene- 
fits. Yet  suddenly,  the  Service  began 
challenging  a  fringe  bmefit— campus 
housing— tjiat  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged before.  To  bolster  their  unique 
propositioii.  the  Service  dtes  two  court 
cases  as  cofeitrolling  precedent— Ctolds- 
boro  Chrutian  Schocds,  Inc.  versus 
U.S.  and  Bob  Jones  University  versus 
U.S.— yet  these  cases  are  fundamental- 
ly different  than  the  schools  Involved 
here.  Bob '  Jones  and  Goldsboro  in- 
volved the;  provision  of  free  housing, 
which  clearly  served  a  compensatory 
purpose. 

Second,  the  IRS  action  contradicts 
at  least  one  Supreme  Court  ded^on 
directly  on  point.  In  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Company.  Inc.  versus 
U.S.,  the  Court  held  that  an  employ- 
er's obligaiion  to  withhold  taxes  on 
noncash  compensation  be  precise  and 
not  speculative.  In  its  decision,  the 
Court  specifically  rejected  the  argu- 
ment that  Ian  item  which  is  income  to 
an  employee  because  it  is  not  exdud- 
ible  under  code  section  119  is  also 
automatically  "income"  for  withhold- 
ing purposes. 

The  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ameals 
also  ruled  in  People's  Life  Insurance 
Company  Versus  U.S.  that  if  an  em- 
ployer bestowed  a  benefit  constituting 
taxable  income  to  an  employee,  the 
decision  tb  withhold  would  depend  on 
whether  ol-  not  the  benefit  was  paid 
for  a  comi^nsatory  purpose  or  "to  ad- 
vance the :  employer's  own  wholly  le- 
gitimate a|id  bona  fide  business  pur- 
poses." 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Service's  con- 
tinued harassment  of  these  four 
schools  is  certainly  inequitable  in  light 
of  a  provision  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  last  year— section  531(g)— which 
exempted  campus  housing  provided  in 
1984  and  1985  from  tax,  so  long  as  the 
institution  providing  the  housing  re- 
covered its  direct  costs.  This  extremely 
imfalr  and  inequitable  provision  could 
easily  result  in  the  possibility  that 
four  colleges  in  the  Nation  will  be 
taxed  under  different  rules  than  every 
other  college  in  the  Nation.  It  is  ex- 
tremely undear  to  me  why  the  IRS 
thinks  that  a  nonprofit  institution 
should  make  a  profit  from  its  employ- 

Finally,  the  IRS  action  is  unfair  be- 
cause of  its  potential  for  harm  in  the 
future.  There  are  numerous  colleges  in 
the  Nation  which  provide  low-cost  fac- 
ulty housing  programs.  Were  the  IRS 
to  prevail  in  their  audits  against  these 
four  schools,  every  college  in  this 
country  which  provides  faculty  hous- 
ing to  its  onployees  could  face  serious 
financial  difficulties,  especially  in 
large  dties. 

This  legislation  provides  a  pnma- 
nent  exdusion  under  section  119  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  faculty 
housing,  whenever  provided.  The  crite- 
ria for  exdusion  are  generally  similar 
to  the  criteria  in  the  Def  idt  Reduction 
Act  for  "de  minimus"  fringe  benefits 
for  eating  facilities— that  is,  the  facili- 
ty must  be  on  or  near  the  business 
premises  of  the  employer,  and,  the 
revenue  must  equal  or  exceed  the 
direct  operating  costs.  This  will  clarify 
the  application  of  section  119  once  and 
for  all  for  the  IRS. 

Mr.  Spe»3ust.  my  concern  over  the 
IRS  action  in  this  area  led  me  to  add 
an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1983 
Supplemental  Aiqiropriations  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  IRS  from  taking  any 
action  against  any  school  providing 
low-cost  faculty  housing.  I  was  dis- 
mayed and  angered  when  the  Service 
again  went  after  the  four  New  Eng- 
land schools  as  soon  as  the  supplemen- 
tal expired,  since  I  thought  congres- 
sional intent  in  this  area  was  extreme- 
ly dear. 

The  Select  Revenue  Measures  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  held  hearings  and  maiited 
up  similar  legislation  diuing  the  98th 
Congress.  I  urge  them  to  do  so  again 
in  the  99th  Congress,  and  urge  expedi- 
tious action  on  the  legislation  by  the 
House  and  Senate.* 
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TAX  PREPARATION  FEE  CREDIT 
FOR  NONITEMIZERS 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 


ATTVBS 


or  SOOTH  CMWUHA 

ni  TRC  Honsi  OP  utraBCH 

Wednesday.  March  20.  J98S 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  lilce  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  inequitable  situation 
that  exists  in  the  administration  of 
our  tax  laws:  namely,  the  limited  use 
of  the  deduction  for  tax  preparation 
fees.  This  problem  is  addressed  in  a 
bill  that  I  have  introduced  today. 

Although  we  are  carefully  moving  in 
the  direction  of  tax  sinu>lification,  the 
fact  is  that  we  still  have  a  complex 
Tax  Code,  which  necessitates  the  use 
of  tax  preparers  in  many  cases.  Of  the 
approximately  96  million  tax  returns 
that  are  filed  every  year.  Just  one- 
third  have  a  schedule  A  attached 
which  makes  the  deduction  for  tax 
preparation  fees  possible.  Of  these  33 
million  returns.  Just  21JS  million  were 
prepared  by  paid  professionals.  I  find 
this  troubling  because  statistics  sug- 
gest that  returns  prepared  by  paid 
professi<»ia]s  are  more  accurate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1983  Report  of  Verifica- 
tion of  Individual  Master  FQe  Returns, 
the  math  error  rate— faulty  arithme- 
tic, items  placed  on  the  wrong  line, 
taking  the  wrong  tax  from  the  table— 
for  paid  preparers  was  5.5  percent. 
However,  the  rate  for  returns  pre- 
pared by  the  taxpayers  thetnsdves 
was  more  than  double:  Il.l  peromt. 
Returns  prepared  by  paid  profession- 
als reduce  IRS  costs  because  fewer  of 
them  are  faulty.  Tax  compliance  in- 
creases, and  consequently,  the  net 
result  to  the  Treasury  is  a  positive 
one.  Moreover,  public  confidence  in- 
creases as  taxpayers  may  discover 
credits  and  deductions  that  they  have 
overlooked  and  are  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  preiiaring  a  return. 

Therefore,  to  correct  this  situation.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  today  that 
would  provide  a  credit  for  tax  prqiara- 
tion  fees  to  nonitemizers.  up  to  $15. 
which  would  assist  than  in  securing 
professional  tax  preparation.  Aside 
from  the  greater  number  of  accurate 
returns  which  would  reduce  IRS  costs, 
one  other  princ^le  should  motivate 
this  body  to  approve  tliis  bilL  The  tax 
system  is  probably  the  most  promi- 
nent manifestation  of  the  Govemmoit 
in  the  p<H>ulace's  lives.  For  years,  this 
body  has  succeeded  in  enacting  com- 
plex and  sometimes  burdensome  tax 
laws.  Moreover,  the  IRS  many  times 
adopts  regulations  so  oonu>lex,  that 
questions  from  taxpayers  on  the  same 
subject  sometimes  result  in  different 
answers  from  agents.  April  15  has 
become  a  day  of  dread  to  most  taxpay- 
ers which,  in  and  of  itself,  leads  to 
errors. 
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Thus,  more  and  more  taxpayers,  cur- 
rently about  45  percent,  seek  profes- 
sional assistance.  Yet,  Just  about  half 
of  them  can  deduct  it.  The  rest  are 
practically  forced  to  make  an  expendi- 
ture due  to  Oovemment  regulation 
that  they  would  otherwise  not  have  to 
make.  Furthermore,  the  remaining  55 
percent  of  taxpayers  who  do  not  use 
professional  help  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves.  Statistics  show  that  these 
people  have  lower  incomes  than  tax- 
payers patronising  professional  pre- 
parers. 

The  results  clearly  must  be  correct- 
ed. One  method  would  be  to  institute  a 
simplified  system,  a  move  that  I 
strongly  support.  However,  in  the 
meantime.  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
investigate  further  this  proposal,  and 
support  my  bill  which  would  provide  a 
credit  for  tax  preparation  fees  for  non- 
itemlsers.  This  would  ease  the  taxpay- 
er's burden  of  complying  with  the  tax 
system  and  result  in  more  correct  re- 
turns, thereby  reducing  IRS  costs  and 
offsetting  any  revenue  loss.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  PLANT 
CLOSING  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BIU)  CUY 

ormssovu 

»  THi  HOUSE  or  RimssBrrATrvzs 

Wednetday.  March  20. 19SS 

•  Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I. 
along  with  Congressmen  WnxuM  D. 
Poao  of  Michigan  and  Silvio  O.  Coirb 
of  Massachusetts,  have  introduced  bi- 
partisan legislation  to  address  the  na- 
tional problem  of  plant  closings  and 
the  permanent  layoff  of  workers.  This 
bill,  to  be  known  as  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Notification  and  Consultation 
Act  of  1985,  is  intended  to  provide  an 
Interim  response  to  the  problems 
which  result  when  a  company  sudden- 
ly shuts  down  or  lays  off  a  large 
number  of  employees. 

Our  economy  is  currently  imdergo- 
ing  important  changes.  In  most  in- 
stances, this  transformation  is  healthy 
and  needs  to  be  encouraged.  However, 
one  of  the  inevitable  byproducts  of 
change  and  growth  is  that  working 
people  are  required  to  readjust  and  re- 
organise their  lives.  It  is  my  strong 
conviction  that  we  as  a  society  have  an 
obligation  not  only  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  but  to  seek  to  cushion 
the  inevitable  human  dislocation  it 
causes.  It  is  neither  rational  nor 
humane  to  discount  the  suffering  of 
workers  by  failing  to  take  even  mini- 
mal steps  to  alleviate  the  impact  of 
plant  closings  and  layoffs.  The  recog- 
nition that  dislocation  is  going  to 
occur  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  minimise  its 
effect  on  working  men  and  women. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  by  taking 
into  account  the  effect  on  workers  and 
their  communities,  change  can  take 
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place  more  smoothly  and  successfully. 
Consultation  and  coordination  be- 
tween all  those  affected  can  make 
growth  less  disruptive.  Employers 
working  with  employees  can  assure 
that  unnecessary  dislocation  is  avoided 
and  assure  that  inevitable  plant  dos- 
inip  occur  with  as  little  hardship  as 
possible. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  Introducing  today.  We 
believe  they  are  widely  shared  and 
hope  that  the  bill  moves  quickly 
through  Congress. 

At  the  heart  of  the  bill  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  "blue-ribbon"  commission. 
Because  the  pervasive  plant  closing  di- 
lemma is  far  from  fully  understood, 
the  biU  mandates  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Plant  Closings 
and  Worker  Dislocation.  This  Commis- 
sion wiU  be  empowered  to  study  every 
aspect  of  the  plant  closings  issue  and 
to  report  its  findings  to  Congress. 
Such  an  investigation  is  needed  to 
better  understand  the  economic  and 
social  causes  of  plant  closings  as  well 
as  the  costs.  The  Commission  will  use 
the  knowledge  it  gathers  to  analyze 
the  responses  we.  as  a  Nation,  can 
ptirsue.  Such  a  process  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  develop  long-term  solutions 
to  these  difficult  problems. 

While  the  Conunission  is  doing  its 
woric  the  bill  mandates  certain  mini- 
mal first  steps  to  be  taken.  It  requires 
that  whenever  possible,  employers 
must  notify  and  consult  with  affected 
employees  prior  to  a  closing  or  mass 
li^of f .  There  is  an  immediate  need  for 
prenotlflcation  and  consultation. 
Broader  solutions  can  await  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission. 

The  hardship  of  a  plant  closing  is 
often  intensified  because  of  the  sud- 
denness of  a  shutdown.  Frequently, 
workers  have  no  idea  that  their  com- 
pany is  contemplating  a  closing.  They 
work  1  day  and  return  the  next  to  a 
locked  gate  and  an  out-of-buslness 
sign.  It  takes  time  for  workers  to 
adjust  and  respond  to  the  sudden  loss 
of  a  lifetime  occupation.  It  takes  time 
for  a  community  to  adi^t  to  the  eco- 
nomic disarray  that  is  created  when  an 
employer  doses.  When  one  company 
shuts  its  doors,  the  slamming  reverber- 
ates throughout  the  region.  If  compa- 
nies were  required  to  provide  advance 
notice  of  a  plant  dosing,  some  of  the 
shock  could  be  lessened.  Workers 
could  begin  to  prepare  for  new  Jobs 
and  save  for  the  time  needed  to  find 
them.  In  some  cases,  workers  or  other 
members  of  the  community  might  be 
able  to  offer  alternatives  to  a  closing. 
The  requirement  of  advance  notice 
when  possible  is  a  necessary  first  step 
in  reducing  the  pain  and  confusion  a 
plant  dosing  causes. 

Workers  deserve  not  only  notice  but 
also  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
their  employer  over  the  decision  that 
will  so  drastically  change  their  lives. 
The  biU  requires  that  employers  con- 
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suit  with  the  affected  employees  or 
their  representatives  to  explore  alter- 
natives to  the  dosing  and  layoff.  Con- 
sultation provides  not  only  the  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  a  dosing,  but  it  also 
keeps  those  affected  informed.  It 
greatly  increases  the  chances  that  all 
that  is  possible  will  be  done  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  a  closing.  Like  the 
notice  provision,  the  consultation  pro- 
vision is  a  necessary  first  step. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  plant 
clo^ng  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced. In  the  past,  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  has  conducted  several  days  of 
hearings  on  the  critical  problems  cre- 
ated by  capital  flight  and  worker  dislo- 
cation. I  have  sponsored  legislation  on 
this  issue  for  the  past  several  Con- 
gresses. However,  the  bill  we  introduce 
today  is  different  from  past  efforts.  It 
reflects  an  understanding  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  a  consensus  on 
long-term  answers  to  these  serious 
problems.  We  have  worked  to  con- 
struct an  interim  solution,  one  that 
can  win  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
this  Congress. 

The  number  of  workers  dislocated 
because  of  plant  dosings  and  perma- 
nent layoffs  continues  to  grow.  It  is  a 
national  phenomenon  occurring  in 
every  State  and  region  of  the  country. 
Tet  the  problem  has  not  produced  a 
national  response.  We  Intend  this  bill 
as  a  realistic  first  step  toward  such  a 
response.  We  are  optimistic  that  it  can 
attract  broad  bipartisan  support  from 
the  Members  of  this  Congress.  Toward 
that  end,  I  intend,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations,  to  make  every  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
The  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  hopes  of  moving  quickly 
toward  its  approval  in  this  Congress.* 


CHANOINO  THE  2-TEAR  HOUSE 
TERM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  XHDUHA 

nf  THX  Honsi  or  RXPassnrrATivss 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  March  20. 
1985.  into  the  Cohqhsssiohal  Rbcoro: 
Crahohio  the  3-Teab  Honts  Tkkm 

"Why  haven't  the  tenns  of  House  mem- 
bers been  extended  from  two  to  four  yean?" 

Durtnc  my  Mrvlce  in  Congren.  Hooaiera 
have  aaked  me  that  queatlon  more  often 
than  any  other.  A  short  answer  la  that  It 
takes  a  constitutional  amendment  approved 
by  two-thlrda  maloritles  In  Congreaa  and  by 
three  fourths  of  the  state  letlalatures  to 
chance  the  length  of  House  terms.  Another 
■hort  answer  is  that  Senators  oppose  the 
change  because  it  would  allow  members  to 
run  for  the  Semite  in  off  years  without 
loilnc  their  House  seaU.  Despite  these  prac- 
tical   obstacles    to    change,    the    question 
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whether  Hou  le  terms  should  be  lengthened 
keeps  oomlns  up  because  it  deals  with  the 
structure  of  our  government. 

The  length!  of  congiearioaal  terms  wss  a 
subject  of  heated  debate  during  the  first 
Constltutioni^  Convention  in  1787.  The 
House  term  ifeew  most  of  the  attention.  The 
Constitution's  precursor,  the  Articles  of 
Confederatiolu  called  for  House  elections 
every  year.  James  Madison  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  imtpoaed  a  thiee-year  term,  and 
after  month<  of  diacuHton  a  compromise 
two-year  ten^  was  sgreed  to.  Tbe  debate  did 
not  end  there,  by  sny  means.  Presidents 
Truman.  Eisenhower,  Johnson,  snd  Nixon 
advocated  ledgtbenlng  the  Bouse  term  to 
four  yean,  ^nd  nearly  every  recent  Con- 
gress hss  grappled  with  that  tasue  snd  tbe 
related  question  of  whether  four-year  House 
terms  shouldlbe  stsggered  <ss  in  the  Senate) 
or  should  rub  concurrently  with  the  Presi- 
dent's term.  The  99th  Oongresi  to  looking  at 
a  bill  to  estal^Ush  stsggered  four-year  House 
terms. 

PrcHionents  of  the  four-year  Bouse  term 
argue  that  tUe  increased  complexity  of  legis- 
lation today  0oes  not  give  uiemben  time  for 
biennial  rampaigns  Opinion  pOila.  they  ny. 
can  keep  memben  abreast  of  their  constitu- 
ents' feelingf.  Fewer  elections  would  mean 
lem  spendtng  and  fewer  abuaea.  Opponents 
counter  thatopinion  polls  are  not  as  mean- 
ingful as  vot^  and  that  while  todsy's  legis- 
lation to  mo^e  complex.  Caagreas  draws  on 
technical  ststf  more  thsn  ever  snd  saalyses 
legislation  qi^te  adequately.  Tbey  point  out 
that  making]  campaigns  les  frequent  may 
not  make  them  less  costly.  Since  more  to  at 
stake,  candidates  are  likely  to  spend  more. 
They  also  s%ue  that  the  political  mood  of 
the  country  [can  change  msrttedly  In  two 
years,  snd  that  House  deetkins  should  be 
geared  to  refleet  such  change. 

At  issue  h4re  to  the  relstlonshlp  betweoi 
the  member  land  the  dtiaen.  More  frequent 
elections  bring  memben  under  doser  scruti- 
ny trtm  voters.  The  longer  term 
greater  ^■"p*"'*'  on  tbe  memben' 
Judgonent  slid  makes  him  more  independ- 
ent of  the  electorate.  The  Founding  Fsthen 
beUeved  thai  they  had  struck  the  right  bal- 
ance by  creating  a  bicameral  legislature 
with  a  Senate,  where  six-year  tenns  would 
make  for  detberatkm  leas  infliienned  by  the 
passlgns  of  the  day.  and  a  House,  whose  fre- 
quent elections  and  smaller  electorates 
would  regist^  shifts  in  public  opinion.  Leg- 
tolaton  disasree  whether  a  longer  House 
term  would  uter  Congress's  character. 

If  there  to|a  four-year  House  term,  should 
the  House  bfc  divided  Into  two  rlassrs.  with 
each  class  standing  for  eleetkm  alone,  or 
should  all  memben  run  for  a  term  concur- 
rent with  1w  President's?  Those  who  favor 
presldentisll  power  In  the  oosistitutlonal 
scheme  pre^  a  omcurrent  term  because  it 
would  raise  the  chances  that  a  President 
and  Congress  of  the  same  party  would  be 
elected  In  a  wave  of  popular  sentiment 
They  comclain  that  staggered  elections 
would  prevtet  one  half  of  the  electorate 
from  voting  for  the  House  in  each  election, 
and  that  sudh  elections  would  create  a  tedi- 
nical  proUe^  of  spUtting  4W  House  seaU 
Into  equal  halves. 

Defenden  of  staggered  eleetions  say  that 
the  technical  problem  to  solvable.  Coonput- 
en  could  aisist  In  making  a  fair  division. 
Above  sll.  ^ey  say.  electing  half  the  House 
every  two  yean  would  be  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  a  House  close  to  tbe  people, 
snd  without  stsggered  eleetlaos.  the  House 
would  beocHtie  overly  bound  to  presidential 
politica.  a  development  which  might  upset 
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the  constitutional  balance  of  power.  The 
late  columnist  Wslter  Uppmann  wrote  that 
cooeurrent  terms  would  "remove  the  main 
check  upon  Presidential  government,  and  In 
tbe  dectronic  age  the  President  In  office 
with  hto  wdl-nigh  monopolistic  control  of 
televiskm  would  soquire  undue  and  exces- 
sive power." 

In  fact,  the  entire  debate  on  four-year 
House  terms  can  be  framed  as  an  argument 
on  tbe  relative  powen  of  C<Migreas  snd  the 
President  Increasing  the  House  term  to 
four  yean  adds  to  Congress's  power,  making 
the  four-year  term  concurrent  with  the 
President's  diminishes  It  and  staggering 
eleetions  adds  to  congreasionsl  power.  Presi- 
dents might  not  "go  over  Congress's  head" 
on  nttrJAT*'  television  so  often  If  the  whole 
House  woe  not  up  fen'  election  every  two 
years.  Both  Congress  snd  the  President  sre 
cautious  about  measures  affecting  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Although  the  balance  has 
survived  for  two  hundred  years,  it  to  still  de- 
scribed ss  precarious  snd  the  common  suspi- 
cion of  atteDi4>ts  to  tamper  with  It  has 
thwarted  previous  legislation  on  House 
terms. 

TlMse  Issues  are  not  new,  and  they  will 
probably  get  a  lot  older  before  they  are  re- 
solved. An  apparently  simple  question  about 
the  length  of  Uie  House  term  to  really  about 
the  distribution  of  power  in  our  consUtu- 
ttoosl  system.  These  matten  are  ususlly 
inistaed  ssUle  by  more  pressing  concerns  at 
hand,  and  the  deficit  will  take  up  more  of 
Congress's  time  thto  year  than  will  any 
measure  altering  the  House  term.  However, 
diseussian  of  a  Icmger  House  term  to  likely 
to  persist 

I  prefer  the  staggered  four-year  House 
teem.  Modem  communication  and  transpor- 
tattoo  allow  -memben  to  stay  fully  in  touch 
with  ooastituents.  and  increased  Interest 
and  sophistication  anumg  voten  generate 
tMMigti  measure  to  force  members  to  pay 
attention  In  any  case.  With  half  of  the 
House  elected  every  four  years,  shifts  in  po- 
llticsl  opinlaa  would  be  registered  adequate- 
ly. The  longer  term  would  relieve  the  in- 
tense pressure  of  biennial  campaigns  on 
memben  and  would  enable  them  to  focus  on 
their  legislative  duties,  thus  improving  the 
work  of  Congre8s.a 


TOILING  ON  FREEDOM'S  FRONT 
LINE 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  mw  jsasET 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or  reprcsditatives 
Wednesday,  March  20, 1985 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
a  tr^  through  Russia  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  the  Marquis  de  Custlne  ob- 
served that  "one  word  of  truth  hurled 
into  Russia  is  like  a  spark  in  a  keg  of 
powder."    More    recently.    Alexander 
Sotashenltsyn  told  of  "the  mighty  non- 
mflltary  force  which  resides  in  the  air- 
waves and  whose  kindling  power  in  the 
midst  of  Communist  <^ftrirni»w«  cannot 
even  be  grasped  by  the  Western  imagi- 
nation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  an  astonish- 
ing 60  million  shortwave  radio  sets  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  today.  Given  the  broad- 
casting capabilities  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  regime  has  allowed  manufacture 
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of  them.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  can  be  done  with  them. 

The  scholar  and  nationally  syndicat- 
ed commentator  Michael  Novak,  who 
recently  Joined  the  directorship  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
has  offered  this  initial  appraisal  of 
these  two  services,  whose  sheer  factual 
credibility  is  their  moat  priceless  asset. 
I  commend  his  artlde  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
[From  the  Wsshington  Times.  Msr.  7. 1985] 

TOILIIIO  OK  FBBBKm'S  PSOVT  LOR 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

Heroes  on  the  front  line  in  the  crucisl 
battle  for  objectivity  and  truth— thto  to  the 
way  the  nine  of  us  serving  on  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  think  of  the 
brave  men  snd  women  who  staff  tbe  two 
most  storied  networks  in  radio  broadcasting 
todsy.  Rsdlo  Free  Europe  and  Radio  liber- 
ty. 

It  to  the  greatest  privflege  of  my  life  to 
serve  on  thto  board.  Envy  me  the  colleagues 
It  hss  given  me:  its  chairman  Frank  Shake- 
speare of  USIA  and  RKO.  Ben  Wattenberg 
(co-chairman).  Lane  KIrkland.  James  Mkdi- 
ener.  Arch  Madsen  (duirman  of  Bonneville 
Broadcasting),  Clslr  Burgener  (five-term 
congreasmsn).  MaUsnitn  Forbes  Jr.  (of 
Forbes  magaslne).  and  Edward  Ney  (chair- 
man of  Toung  A  RuUcam). 

The  Soviets  hate  these  two  free  radio  net- 
works. They  have  recently  launched  (again) 
a  massive  disinf  ocmstion  campaign  against 
them.  On  Feb.  17.  Pravda  accused  tbe  radios 
of  serving  American  Jewish  interests— In  tbe 
mktat  of  the  most  sustained  antl-aemltic 
#»w.p«iyn  in  Soviet  hist«7.  The  next 
evening.  Moscow  televistoo  ran  a  90-mlnute 
assault  on  the  nuUoa.  Indeed  Moscow  spends 
more  money  Jsmmlng  RFB/RL  than  the 
United  States  spends  broadcasting. 

Worktaig  condltitms  for  many  of  the  1,750 
writers,  translaton,  edlt<»8.  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  RFE/RL  netw(»ks  sre  psy- 
chologically difficult  They  live  in  exile,  ref- 
ugees In  various  "waves  from  the  1940s,  the 
'50b.  '60b.  and  '70s.  and  now  the  '80b. 

Many  were  once  brutally  Imprisoned, 
some  tortured,  somr  Injected  with  drugs 
causing  fTmiristifg  pain  In  Soviet  "mental 
hofirftals."  They  now  w<xk  In  Munldi.  in  a 
Ung^iWi,.  tradltkm  (German)  not  their  own. 
and  with  an  Eni^ish-speaking  American 
msnsgement  They  experience  all  the  ten- 
sions of  their  own  diverse  ethnic  histories, 
ideological  struggles,  snd  points  of  view. 
The  two  netwoiks  are  fiercely  pluralistic 

Radio  liberty  broadcasU  in  13  different 
languages  to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts  to 
eight  of  the  nations  now  lo^ed  bdilnd  tbe 
Inm  Curtain:  Poland.  Csechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary. Romania.  Bulgaria.  Estonia.  Uthua- 
nia.  and  Latvia.  The  sheer  factual  credlbO- 
Ity  of  these  radios  to  their  most  priceless 
ssset 

Recently,  charges  have  been  made  In  the 
American  press  (they  are  old  chargea.  the 
radios  being  constanUy  attacked)  that  signs 
of  "sntl-Semltic"  or  "anti-democratic"  pas- 
sages have  been  broadcast  particularly  in 
programs  dealing  with  history. 

Most  of  these  diarges  are  launched 
against  Radio  liberty,  and  their  usual  ex- 
press aim  to  to  attadt  the  director  of  Radio 
liberty,  distinguished  Americsn  Journalist 
George  Bailey.  Ilie  charge  that  hurU  the 
most  to  that  four  broadcasts  have  contained 
brief  descriptions  of  past  events  which  some 
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Iktenen  might  conatrue  aa  "anti-Semitic" 
No  one  darea  to  charte  Intentloiwl  anti- 
oefnttiain 

In  the  U^^.R..  there  waa  significant  antl- 
Semitlam  in  the  past,  and  today  It  is  viru- 
lent. Even  deacriMng  it  accuntely.  especial- 
ly in  quotation  from  original  sources,  is  in 
Itself  tricky. 

Still,  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
ataff  In  the  Russian  Service  Is  Jewish.  Ev- 
erything that  goes  on  the  air  Is  passed 
through  editors,  kept  on  tape,  and  subject 
to  systematic  broadcast  analysis.  None  of  it 
Is  secret  All  Is  public.  Staff  members  either 
hear  or  very  soon  report  upon  anything 
even  in  the  slightest  way  Questionable.  Hot 
debates  are  a  constant  feature  of  life  at  the 
radios,  as  is  every  sort  of  rivalry. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  board,  to  which 
every  questioned  script  comes,  there  have 
been  passages  that,  in  prudence,  ought  not 
to  have  been  aired.  Several  times  in  recent 
years,  passages  questioned  as  possibly  open 
to  "anti-Semitic"  Interpretation  have  been 
found  to  have  been  written  by  Jewlah  writ- 
ers whose  Intent,  plainly,  waa  the  opposite. 
No  "pattern"  has  been  discovered  among  au- 
thors or  editors  or  managers.  Quite  the  op- 
posite. The  personnel  of  the  radios  are  per- 
sons who  value  the  human  dignity  and  liber- 
ty of  all  enormously. 

Oeorge  Bailey,  a  former  editor  of  The  Re- 
porter, was  honored  by  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  some  years  back  for  "Best  Magazine 
Reporting  on  Foreign  Affairs,"  and  has 
written  widely  acclaimed  books  on  Oermany 
and  other  European  subjects.  He  has  direct- 
ed Radio  liberty  In  such  a  compelling  fash- 
Ion  that  the  Soviets  seem  frantic  in  their  at- 
tacks. 

Having  reached  6S  last  November,  and 
now  retiring  from  his  directorship  In  high 
honor,  Oeorge  Bailey  will  continue  at  the 
radios  In  an  Important  editorial  policy  role. 
With  his  two  chief  colleagues,  former  U.8. 
Sen.  James  L.  Buckley,  president,  and 
Oeorge  Urban,  distinguished  Journalist 
from  Encounter  and  director  of  Radio  Tree 
Europe,  he  and  aU  their  1.780  assodates  will 
continue  to  broadcast  as  objectively,  com- 
peUlngly.  and  pluralistically  as  human  wit 
and  endurance  allow. 

A  chief  question  in  their  minds:  What  are 
the  v>irltual  roots  of  a  new  Soviet  society, 
now  that  Marxism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
has  lost  Its  power  to  inspire  the  human 
heart?  Even  to  raise  this  question  deeply 
trouUea  the  Soviet  Nomenklatura.  Tet  It  Is 
a  question  much  alive  among  their  country- 
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EXPANDING  OPPORTDMITIES 
FOR  OLDER  WORKERS 


Ideas  are  far  nwre  Important  in  this  world 
than  weapons.  The  inner  oonfllcts.  tensions, 
arguments,  and  vitalities  of  RFE/RL  Illus- 
trate the  practices  of  liberty  at  their  best. 
Not  tidy,  not  without  error,  but  carrying  In- 
dispensable information  and  a  breath  of  the 
free  human  soul  aeroas  international  bar- 
riers, fulfilling  exactly  what  the  UJV.  Char- 
ter proclaimed  as  the  right  of  aU  human 
beings.  In  their  comnum  humanity. 

Visit  Munich  if  you  can.  The  whole  world 
should  see— and  follow  intently— the  many- 
sided  arguments  of  those  brave  men  and 
women  of  RFE/RL  who  commit  so  much 
passion  and  intelligence  to  their  demanding 
frontline  work  on  behalf  of  liberty  and 
truth.* 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 


or  mw  JBUBT 
IM  THX  HOU8K  OF  1 


'ATTVn 


Wednesday,  March  20. 198S 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7,  1985, 1  introduced  legislaUon 
to  extend  the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit 
[TJTC]  and  include  as  a  targeted 
group  for  such  purposes  economically 
disadvantaged  Individuals  over  the  age 
of  55.  Those  Joining  as  original  cospon- 
sors  of  H.R.  1512  are  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  Mr. 
RoTBAL.  the  chairman  of  the  Aging 
Committee's  Human  Services  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  BiAooi,  the  chairman  of 
the  Aging  Committee's  Health  and 
Long  Term  Care  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
PsppKR.  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Aging  Committee's  Retirement 
Income  and  Employment  Subcommit- 
tee. IiSr.  Tadkx,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Mr.  jErronos.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's Employment  Opportimltles 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  MAXivnai.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee's  Human  Resources  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  KiLDis. 

Congress  first  passed  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  in  1978  to  assist  hard- 
to-employ  individuals  In  finding  em- 
ployment In  the  private  for-profit 
sector.  The  credit  is  available  for  tax- 
able employers  who  hire  individuals 
from  any  of  nine  target  groups.  Includ- 
ing "economically  disadvantaged" 
youth.  Vietnam  veterans,  ex-convlcts, 
vocational  rehabilitation  referrals  and 
supplemental  seciuity  Income  [S8I1 
recipients. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  among 
the  most  active  In  the  Nation  In  utiliz- 
ing the  TJTC  provision  to  place  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  difficulty 
finding  a  Job.  Since  1979,  over  2,000 
New  Jersey  employers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  credit,  resulting  In  a 
tax  savings  to  businesses  of  $98  million 
and  creation  of  hundreds  of  new  jobs. 
Over  05,700  Individuals  have  been  cer- 
tified for  work  under  the  credit,  and 
new  workers  are  being  hired  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  1,300  a  month, 
according  to  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  of  only  minimal  help  to 
older  woriters.  The  only  targeted 
group  which  Includes  a  substantial 
number  of  older  Individuals  is  SSI  re- 
cipients, which,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  Is  the  least 
served  category  In  the  program.  More- 
over, to  be  eligible  for  SSI  on  the  basis 
of  age.  one  must  be  65.  IiCany  mature 
individuals  face  serious  obstacles  to 
employment  well  before  they  reach 
age  85.  Testimony  before  the  House 
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Select  Committee  on  Aging  In  the  97th 
and  98th  Congresses  revealed  that 
older  Individuals  suffer  rampant  age 
discrimination  In  obtaining  and  retain- 
ing jobs— the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  reports  that 
age  discrimination  complaints  are  at 
record  highs— and  endure  much  longer 
periods  of  unemployment  than  do 
younger  workers.  Moreover,  the  older 
the  woriter.  the  bigger  the  cut  In  pay 
he  or  she  must  take  to  woric  again. 
Frustrated  at  their  inability  to  find 
suitable  emplojrment,  many  older  Indi- 
viduals permanently  withdraw  from 
the  labor  force  and  travel  down  an  Ir- 
reversible path  of  economic,  physical, 
and  emotional  decline. 

Approximately  9.2  million  individ- 
uals over  the  age  of  55  meet  the  TJTC 
definition  of  "economically  disadvan- 
taged"—virtually  the  same  population 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  V  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the  spe- 
cial set-aside  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  [JTPAl.  Tet  title  V  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  provide 
only  64.000  part-time  Jobs,  serving  less 
than  1  percent  of  those  eligible.  Like- 
wise, the  JTPA  reaches  only  a  small 
fraction  of  those  older  workers  eligible 
for  special  Job  training  and  cotmsellng 
assistance. 

Amending  the  TJTC  to  Include  low 
income  older  workers  will  demonstrate 
fiuther  congressional  commitment  to 
the  needs  and  rights  of  this  segment 
of  society  and  would  implement  a 
major  recommendation  of  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Older  individuals  want  to  remain  Inde- 
pendent, productive,  taxpaylng  mem- 
bers of  society.  Supported  by  the  busi- 
ness community  and  major  aging  orga- 
nizations, this  legislation  will  help 
ensure  that  many  more  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1512.« 


IMPACT  ON  HIGHER  EDUCA'HON 
CUTS  ON  NEW  YORK  STATE 
STUDENTS 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

ormcwTORK 

ni  THX  ROTTSI  OF  RXPItlSDfTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1985 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  submitted  his  budget 
proposals.  The  figures  on  the  pages  do 
not  always  give  us  a  sense  of  just  what 
the  outcome  of  the  changes  will  be. 
Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  review  an 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  some  of  the 
higher  education  cuts  on  the  students 
of  New  York.  The  Impact  analysis 
makes  the  figures  come  alive  and 
allows  us  to  understand  what  the 
impact  of  the  changes  wlU  be  on  real 
people  who  are  trying  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. 
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In  Federal  fiscal  year  1984.  New 
York  StatK  guaranteed  898,528  student 
loans  fork  total  of  $986  million.  This 
represented  12.5  percent  of  all  dollars 
provided  iiatlonaUy  through  the  Guar- 
anteed Sttident  Loan  Program. 

Based  on  1983-84  borrowing,  the  ad- 
mlnlstrat^n's  proposal  to  limit  OSL 
ellgibllityi  to  studenU/famOles  with  in- 
comes of  I  $32,500  or  leas  would  elimi- 
nate 95,880  loans  (24  peromt)  and 
would  reduce  the  total  borrowed  by 
$221.81  mllUon  (24  peromt).  Under- 
graduate borrowing  would  be  cut  by  24 
percent  and  graduate  borrowing  by  22 
percent. 

An  additional  27,000  graduate  stu- 
dents with  incomes  below  $32,500  will 
have  their  guaranteed  student  loans 
reduced  As  a  result  of  the  proposal  for 
a  $4,000  ttap  on  total  Fedraal  aid  from 
all  programs.  Most  graduate  student 
borrower*  now  take  loans  of  more 
than  $4,000  per  year.  The  estimated 
loss  from'  this  proposal  will  be  $84  mil- 
lion. The  combined  proposals  will 
eliminate  or  reduce  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  for  75  percent  of  graduate 
student  borrowers. 

Loan  elgibillty  would  also  be  signifi- 
cantly r^uced  by  a  proposal  to  re- 
quire all  ptudents  to  undwgo  a  family 
fiiuuiclal  needs  analysis.  We  estimate  a 
$100  million  reduction  in  loans  as  a 
result  of  this  change. 

A  thint  proposal  to  cap  Pell  grant 
Income  eligibility  at  $35,000  will  elimi- 
nate approximately  12.600  New  York 
Pell  grant  recipients. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  which 
directly  affect  the  studmts.  changes  In 
the  manner  of  reimbursonent  to  the 
banks  will  serve  to  make  banks  less 
willing  to  extend  loans  to  students. 

It  is  htrd  to  imagine  Just  how  this 
country  Will  be  able  to  ccmipete  in  an 
increasingly  complex  world  If  we  deny 
education  to  our  young  people.  The 
pittance  ;  saved  by  denying  education 
exacts  a  high  price  when  we  look  at 
our  balabce  of  trade  situation. 

Carl  SiMburg  said.  "A  baby  is  God's 
opinion  ^iaX  the  world  will  go  on." 
This  administration's  budget  shows 
that  it  does  not  believe  that  the  world 
need  go  tax.  The  lack  of  commitment 
to  the  ff ture  of  each  Individual  who 
did  not  Itkve  the  good  aoise  to  be  bom 
into  an  kffluent  family  which  could 
provide  an  education  represents  a  cyn- 
ical abandonment  of  our  youth  and 
our  f utufe.* 


JAPAN'S  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRAC- 
TICESt  NEGOTIA'nONS  GO  NO- 
WHERE 


HON. 


JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

ormcHiaur 

IM  THt  HOUSE  or  RXPKBSBIITATIVCS 

WMnetday.  MarOt  20. 1985 

•  Mr.   DINOELL.   Mr.   Speaker,   for 
many  years  we  haye  conducted  trade 
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negotiations  with  Japan  to  reduce 
their  barriers  for  U.S.  products.  And 
after  every  year,  the  barriers  to  Japa- 
nese markets  remain  standing,  produc- 
ing enormous  annual  trade  deficits  for 
our  economy.  Many  Japanese  indus- 
tries have  prospered  with  protected 
dcmiestic  maikets  and  easy  access  to 
our  maiiLCt  for  their  unfairly  subsi- 
dized exports. 

The  intractability  of  Jm>an  on  trade 
issues  has  frustrated  even  those 
among  us  who  have  been  committed  to 
textbook  principles  of  free  trade  and 
have  advocated  negotiated  solutions. 
This  frustration  was  forcefully  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Samuelson,  a 
respected  and  thoughtful  economic 
columnist,  in  a  recent  column  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Sa- 
muelson's  recommendation  to  "halt  all 
trade  negotiations  with  Japan"  is  a 
dramatic  Indication  of  just  how  fed  up 
Americans  have  become  with  a  nation 
that  prefers  many  discussions  and  pre- 
cious few  resolutions. 

Mr.  Samuelson  has  correctly  ob- 
served that  the  "process  of  reaching 
agreements  has  substituted  for  the 
genuine  goal  of  opening  markets"  in 
Japan.  He  concludes  that  continued 
negotiations  wiU  not  change  Japanese 
attitudes  or  policies:  "A  decade  of 
trying  has  yielded— as  measured  by  im- 
ports—only meager  results." 

The  United  States  must  begin  to 
deal  with  our  trade  partners  on  a  more 
practical  and  pragmatic  basis.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  unproduc- 
tive negotiations  while  oiu-  industries 
and  woiicers  suffer  lost  opportunities 
for  exports  and  face  unfair  competi- 
tion in  our  domestic  markets.  Follow- 
ing is  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Samuelson's  column,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  jAPAmtsK  Illusioii 

The  dispiriting  ritual  of  American-Japa- 
nese trade  negotiations  was  played  out 
again  last  week.  Americans  complained 
about  Japanese  foot-dragging;  the  Japanese 
protested.  This  time  It  was  about  telectHO- 
munlcations  equiimient  and  plywood;  before 
it  has  been  about  cigarettes,  beef  and  satel- 
lites. I  have  a  suggestion:  Let's  lialt  all  trade 
negotiations  with  Japan.  The  Japanese  need 
to  open  their  maitets  in  their  own  interests 
and,  if  they  don't  see  that.  I  doubt  we  can 
persuade  them  otherwise. 

The  great  Japanese  illusion  is  that  a  huge 
export  surplus  is  a  sign  of  strength.  Japan's 
export  obsession  is  understandable;  about 
three-auarters  of  Japan's  imports  are  fuel, 
food  and  raw  materials,  so  it  needs  to  export 
to  survive.  But  the  obsession  is  backfiring. 
Since  1979,  fully  40  percent  of  Japan's  eco- 
nomic growth  has  stemmed  from  exports. 
This  rising  dependence  on  exports  for 
growth  and  Jobs  makes  Japan  an  easy  prey 
for  protectionism  here  and  elsewhere. 

Don't  mistake  me.  I'm  not  advocating  pro- 
tectionism. At  best,  it's  a  short-tam  expedi- 
ent that  hurts  American  consumers.  Import 
limits  on  automobUes  raised  car  prices 
nearly  8  percent  in  1084  while  saving  only 
44.000  American  Jobs,  according  to  a  recent 
government  estimate.  At  worst,  protection- 
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ism  invites  imitation  and  retaliation,  ttireat- 
ening  the  global  trading  system  on  which 
most  nations,  and  Japan  particularly,  rely. 
But  Japan  abets  protectionism  by  its  own 
exclusionary  practices. 

Japan  often  doesn't  buy  even  when  for- 
eign firms  are  clearly  cmnpeUtlve.  In  1984. 
the  United  States— which  has  the  world's 
best  communications  system— ran  at  least  a 
$900  milUon  trade  deficit  with  Japan  in 
communications  equipment.  Uttle  wonder, 
then,  that  a  lengthening  list  of  industries 
now  has  a  potential  stake  in  restrictions  on 
Japanese  Imports.  A  decade  ago.  the  list 
would  have  included  steel,  textiles  and  tele- 
visions. Now  you  can  add  autoa.  auto  parts, 
machine  tools,  telecommunications,  elec- 
tronic semiconductors  and  earth-moving 
equipment. 

In  short,  the  conditions  are  l>eing  laid  for 
a  protecti<mlst  binge;  not  now.  Init  at  the 
next  economic  downturn.  In  today's  econo- 
my, most  industries  (surely  telephones,  even 
autos)  are  doing  welL  Witness  the  presi- 
dent's decision  last  week  not  to  ask  for  a  re- 
newal of  auto-import  Umits.  But  in  a  slump, 
whoi  profits  plunge  and  Jobs  disappear,  pro- 
tectionist pressures  t«id  to  overwiielm  the 
diffuse  Interests  of  consumers  or  the  ab- 
stract virtues  of  open  trade.  The  best  anti- 
protectionist  defense  is  a  large  American 
lobby  that  has  a  stake  in  doing  iMisiness 
with  Jm>an.  but  this  is  precisely  what's  miss- 
ing. 

Americans  (and  others)  don't  feel  they 
have  a  fair  shot  at  the  Japanese  market, 
and  for  this  Japan  haa  only  itself  to  blame. 
It  is  efncient  at  importing  only  what  it  ab- 
solutely needs— foods,  fuel,  minerals.  In 
1981.  six  major  trading  companies  account- 
ed for  more  than  half  of  Japan's  importa. 
But  elsewhere,  impOTters  collide  with  cum- 
bersome iMveaucracy.  parochial  testing  re- 
quirements, exclusionary  trade  associations 
or.  simply,  a  predimoeition  not  to  buy  for- 
eign. 

Consider  telecommunications.  Untfl  re- 
cently, the  state-owned  telephone  monopo- 
ly. NTT.  purchased  virtually  nothing 
abroad.  Now  NTT  is  losing  ite  monopoly, 
and  the  Japanese  government  is  omaiderlng 
new  technical  ndes  for  approving  foreign- 
made  equipment  "What  I  Iiear  makes  me 
sweat  at  night."  said  Wolfgang  Schwaiz. 
vice  president  at  Rolm  Coip.,  a  manufactur- 
er of  advanced  switfdilxiaids  and  terminals. 
The  new  requirements  may  be  "more  com- 
plex and  more  cumbersome  than  the  exist- 
ing ones,"  he  said. 

The  informal  protectionism  is  typlcaL 
Japan's  average  tariff  is  lower  than  ours 
and  formal  quotas  are  few.  But  the  Japa- 
nese government  doesn't  want  to  buy  for- 
eign satellites:  a  state  monopoly  and  high 
tariff  have  restricted  the  sale  of  foreign 
dgarettes;  tariffs  of  up  to  M  percent  remain 
on  plywood  imports;  and  quotas  still  restrict 
beef  and  citrus  sales.  The  result  is  what 
economists  call  a  low  "elasticity"  to  imports. 
As  Japan's  economy  grows,  the  demand  for 
added  imporU  Increaaes  only  slowly.  Japan's 
elasticity  is  less  than  half  that  of  most 
other  Industrial  nations. 

Because  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
buys  Japanese,  this  is  an  inherently  explo- 
sive situation.  Nor  is  it  automatically  self- 
correcting.  Much  of  Japan's  export  surplus 
is  bebig  invested  aintiad  in  dollar  securities. 
Therefore,  the  surplus  isn't  leading  to  an 
tvpredation  of  the  yen  (which  would 
dampen  the  export  boom)  or  to  higher  do- 
mestic spending  (which  would  provide  some 
stimulus  to  imports).  Japan's  domestic  eco- 
nomic performance  has  been  vottr.  since 
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IVra.  ezporU  have  tncreMed  from  16  to  23 
pcreent  of  iraa  nitton«l  i»tMluet 

Not  only  is  thii  export-led  growth  a  drac 
on  the  ^ohal  economy,  but  it's  a  danceroua 
dependenoe  for  a  natloo  that  ia  perceived 
ahroad  as  Mlflah.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  have  huge  mutual  interest  and.  as 
the  vortd'a  two  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced nations,  have  a  lot  to  teach  each 
other.  But  these  mutual  interests  are  vul- 
nerable to  an  uneontroUalde  vasm  of  pro- 
tectionism. The  truth  Is  that  no  one  really 
needs  Japanese  imports.  Almost  everything 
they  export  is  (or  can  be)  made  elsewhere. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  ought  to  demand 
a  balance  in  our  trade  with  Japan.  The 
wliole  point  of  trade  is  to  shop  around  the 
world  for  the  best  available  products.  Nor 
did  the  Japanese  single-handedly  cause  last 
year's  huge  bilateral  imbalance,  which  was 
$34  bOUon  in  Japan's  favor.  Much  of  that 
■t^^'w^  from  liigh  economic  growth  here 
(which  increased  imports)  and  the  hii^ 
dollar  (which  made  American  exports  less 
competitive).  But  foreign  firms— not  only 
American  ones— that  have  a  natural  market 
in  Japan  need  to  realiw  that  market;  other- 
wise, the  basic  political  requirement  for 
trade,  a  sense  of  mutual  advantage,  vanish- 
es. 

Japan's  interests  are  to  fortify  the  inter- 
national trading  system:  to  export,  it  must 
import.  I  dont  think  American  government 
officials  can  change  Japanese  attitudes  or 
ptdldes  through  negotiations.  A  decade  of 
trying  has  yielded— as  measured  by  im- 
ports—only meager  results.  The  procern  of 
reaching  agreements  has  substituted  for  the 
genuine  goal  of  opening  marlwts.  So  call  the 
negotiators  Iiome.  Oreat  nations  do  not  ne- 
gotiate so  much  as  they  initiate.  Japan  is  a 
great  nation.  It  should  begin  acting  Uke 
one.* 


HJl.  1517.  THE  AORICX7LTURAL 
EXPORT  EXPANSION  ACT  OF 
1986 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 


ormaaASKA 

IN  THE  HOTJgg  or 


urusnrrATivis 


Wednetdav,  March  20. 198S 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
SpeaktT.  during  the  iMst  few  weeks, 
this  dtetinguished  body  has  deliberat- 
ed at  length  regarding  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer.  If  we  have 
agreed  upon  anything  regarding  this 
topic,  it  is  that  Government  policies 
have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  current 
problems  that  agriculture  faces. 

As  if  grain  onbargoes.  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates,  and  a  record-high  dollar 
weren't  enough,  farmers  have  been 
dealt  another  crushing  blow  by  Gov- 
ernment. In  a  recent  ruling,  a  UJS.  dis- 
trict court  has  held  that  our  blended 
credit  export  program  must  conform 
to  cargo  preference  requirements. 

This  ruling  has  effectively  ended  the 
usefulness  of  our  blended  credit  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  utilised  exten- 
sively to  help  offset  unfair  competi- 
tion by  the  European  Community  and 
other  exporters.  Already,  $536  million 
worth  of  agricultural  shipments  have 
been  postponed  due  to  this  untimely 
decision. 
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To  alleviate  the  possible  devastation 
of  this  detrimental  Government 
action.  I  am  urging  you  to  Join  me  and 
more  than  20  cosponsors  on  HJl.  1517. 
the  Agricultiiral  Export  Expansion 
Act  of  1985. 

This  ccmimonsense  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  was  Introduced  on  March 
7.  would  exempt  from  cargo-prefer- 
ence requirements  to  USDA's  commer- 
cial export  promotion  programs,  in- 
cluding blended  credit  and  other  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  make  our 
agricultural  exports  competitive  with 
our  increasingly  sharp  trade  rivals. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  including  for  the  record  the  text  of 
HJl.  1517,  which  represents  the  House 
of  Representatives'  initial  effort  of 
1985  to  maintain— and  expand— our 
agricultural  export  markets.  The  text 
of  the  bill  f  oUows: 

HJl.  1517 

Be  it  enacted  bn  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
RepreaentaHveM  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Cttngren  aeaemUed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Export  Expansion  Act  of  IMS". 

Smc  7.  SecUon  Ml(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1«M  (M  J3S.C.  1341(b))  and  the 
joint  resolution  of  March  3«.  1934  (4«  n.8.C. 
1341-1).  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"cargo  preference  laws")  shall  not  apply  to 
export  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  the  I>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture under  which— 

(1)  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporatlcm  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  maintenance  or 
expansion  of  export  marlwts  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof: 

(3)  commercial  credit  guarantees  are 
blended  with  direct  interest-free  credits 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
reduce  the  effective  rate  of  interest  on 
export  sales  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof:  or 

(3)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  promotes 
the  export  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  on  a  commercial  basis.* 


$19  BILUON  IN  INTEREST  PAY- 
MENTS TO  FOREIGNERS  ON 
THEIR  HOLDINGS  OF  U.S. 
PUBLIC  DEBT;  $2  BILLION  IN- 
CREASE IN  1  TEAR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or(»LivoKiru 

nr  THK  Housi  or  RDSssBrrATivxs 

Wednesday,  March  20. 198S 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly nice  to  have  the  use  of  foreign- 
ers' money  to  help  finance  our  stag- 
gering deficits.  It  keeps  the  interest 
rates  in  this  country  down,  and  makes 
less  painful  the  cost  of  financing  our 
$5,707  of  new  public  debt  per  second. 

But  there  Is  a  cost,  of  course,  and 
the  cost  i»  the  interest  we  pay  the  for- 
eigners for  the  use  of  their  money. 
This  interest  is  tax  dollars  which  go 
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overseas  to  pay  foreigners  for  their 
loans.  It  Is  tax  dollars  that  could  have 
been  spent  domestically  to  make  loans 
for  the  education  of  our  children, 
build  roads,  pay  for  the  defense  build- 
up, lower  taxes— you  name  it.  But  it  is 
gone,  part  of  the  cost  to  the  coimtry 
of  becoming  a  net  debtor  nation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world 

The  foreign  debt  figures  are  huge 
and  growing  fast.  They  are  another  ar- 
gument on  why  we  need  to  reduce  our 
Federal  deficits  and  interest  rates. 
Otherwise  more  and  more  of  the  tax 
dollars  of  our  children  will  have  to  be 
earmarked  to  pay  off  the  loans  from 
foreigners  used  to  finance  our  profli- 
gacy today. 

In  1983.  Treasury  estimates  $16.9  bU- 
lion  was  paid  to  foreign  holders  of 
public  debt  securities.  In  1984.  the  in- 
terest payments  rose  to  $18.9  billion. 

In  December  1982.  foreigners  owned 
$149.5  billion  worth  of  n.S.  Treasiuy 
securities.  By  the  end  of  1983,  the 
amount  had  risen  to  $166.3  billion.  By 
the  end  of  1984,  there  was  a  big  Jump 
to  $193.1  billion. 

We  can  thank  foreigners  for  helping 
us  in  our  deficit  spending  binge.  But 
our  children  wiU  not  thank  us.* 


VERNE  DAVIS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

orcAurouiiA 

n  TBI  HOUSX  or  aBPRBSBITATIVSS 

Wedneaday.  March  20. 1985 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ssk  the 
Congress  to  Join  me  along  with  family, 
friends,  and  colleagues  in  honoring  a 
true  public  servant.  Veme  Davis,  direc- 
tor of  the  Merced  County  Public 
Works  Department,  is  retiring  after  37 
years  of  service  to  his  community. 

Veme  Davis  has  played  a  crucial  role 
in  the  modernization  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  public  works  department  in 
Merced  County.  Veme  has  been  the 
creative  force  and  organizer  of  numer- 
ous public  works  projects  over  the 
years.  After  3  years  of  serving  his 
country  in  the  Navy,  Veme  returned 
to  Merced  County  in  1947  and  took  a 
Job  as  a  county  truck  and  bulldozer 
driver.  Within  1  year's  time,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  cost  accounting  for 
the  department.  The  next  year,  he  was 
promoted  to  engineering  aide,  doing 
surveying  work.  In  1955,  he  was  made 
Junior  civil  engineer,  3  years  later  he 
was  the  assistant  civil  engineer  in 
charge  of  road  projects  construction 
and  eventually  became  road  commis- 
sioner. Finally,  in  1961.  the  depart- 
ment was  consolidated,  combining 
management  of  its  numerous  divisions, 
and  Veme  became  director  of  the  new 
department. 

Veme  Davis  has  also  served  as  presi- 
dent, vice  president  and  director  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Road  Commission- 
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ers  and  Coimty  Engineers  Association 
and  as  pretident  of  the  County  Engi- 
neers Association  of  California.  He  has 
also  receivied  the  National  Horace 
Greeley  Award  from  the  American 
Public  Wo^ks  Association,  a  well-de- 
served aw«rd  recognizing  his  public 
works  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  commend  Veme  Davis  before 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  a  man  of  admi- 
rable character,  a  truly  dedicated  pro- 
fessional Whose  absence  from  the 
Merced  County  Public  Worics  Depart- 
ment will  surely  be  felt.  Please  Join 
with  me  in!  wishing  Veme  congratula- 
tion upon  ^is  retirement.* 
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pecHDle's  goods:  Merrill  Wllbum  Norris, 
a  van  owner-operator  for  Mayflower  of 
Michigan  in  Madison  Heights.  MI. 
who  was  recognized  for  his  outstand- 
ing customer  service;  John  Pentangelo. 
Jr.,  director  of  revenue  process  for 
North  American  Van  Lines  of  Fort 
Wayne,  IN,  who  "transformed  his  de- 
partment into  a  cooperative  and  per- 
formance-oriented group  that  has  re- 
sulted in  terrific  advancements."  and 
Michael  L.  Wherley,  president  of 
Leonard-Wherley  Moving  Systems  of 
Toilc.  PA.  an  Atlas  Van  Lines  agent, 
who  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
realization  of  the  Tomb  for  the  Un- 
known Vietnam  War  Soldier  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery.* 


RECOGNIEING  THE  HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS  MOVING  INDUSTRY 
AWARD  WINNERS 


HON.  STEVE  BARHEH 


OF 

m  THK  ^nsx  or  rcpbcskhtativis 

Wednesday.  MarA  20. 1985 

•  Bir.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  event  which  oc- 
curred on  Monday.  ICarch  11.  in  the 
Raybum  Kouse  Office  Building  here 
on  C^itollHill  in  Washington.  It  was 
the  fifth  I  annual  luncheon  for  the 
American  Movers  Conference  Industry 
Service  Awiards.  The  American  Movers 
Conference  is  the  trade  association  for 
the  interstate  household  goods  moving 
industar.  and  the  purpose  of  this 
luncheon  if  to  pay  tribute  each  year  to 
six  outstanding  members  of  that  in- 
dustry. The  winners  of  the  awards  are 
chosen  bjfj  two  panels  of  Impartial 
Judges  for  acts  of  extraordinary  serv- 
ice to  consumers,  contributions  to 
their  communities  and  country  and 
Idndness  and  concern  for  others. 
These  wipers  were  chosen  from 
scores  of  dominations  submitted  from 
every  sector  of  the  moving  industry 
and  from  dvery  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Spe^er.  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize these  outstanding  members  of  the 
household  I  goods  moving  industry.  The 
grand  awiird  winner  was  one  of  my 
constituents.  He  is  WJN.  (Mac)  McKin- 
ney.  retired  president  of  American 
Mayfloweil  Agency  System  of  Dallas, 
who  had  an  outstanding  52-year  career 
in  the  bxismess  and  was  a  great  booster 
of  his  con*nimity.  The  other  five  win- 
ners werei  Edwin  Banfield,  owner  of 
Banfield  Moving  A  Storage  Co.  of 
Middletowti.  NJ,  a  United  Van  Lines 
agent,  who  was  very  active  in  the  in- 
dustoy  in  Us  State  and  served  his  com- 
munity iri  numerous  ways;  Anthony 
Casarella,]a  retired  van  owner-opera- 
tor for  Mprgan  8c  Brothers— Manhat- 
tan Storage  Co.  of  Armonk.  NY.  an 
Allied  Van  Lines  agent,  who  had  an 
excellent  driving  record  over  3.5  mil- 
lion miles  land  who  took  great  care  of 
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to  recognize  the  role  this  Nation's  wa- 
terways play  and  the  many  contribu- 
tions they  make. 

In  1976.  the  last  major  congressional 
water  resources  policy  and  projects  bill 
was  enacted.  The  bill  included  the  au- 
thorization to  constmct  a  replacement 
lock  on  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way, near  Abbeville,  LA.  and  Imown. 
today,  as  the  Leland  Bowman  Lock. 

Let  us  in  the  Congress,  on  this  occa- 
sion, remember  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  sound  water  resources  policy 
and  the  need  for  an  up-to-date  water- 
ways infrastructure. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


THE  LELAND  BOWMAN  LOCK 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OP  LO0ISIAIIA 
III  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1985 

*  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  23.  the  Leland  Bowman 
Lock  on  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way near  Abbeville,  LA,  will  officially 
be  opened  to  traffic  during  formal 
ceremonies.  The  structure  replaces  the 
existing  lode  and  is  named  in  honor  of 
Leland  Bowman,  now  deceased,  a  li- 
censed pilot  and  shipyard  owner  who 
dedicated  much  of  his  life  to  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  waterways  and 
adoption  of  pmdent  water  resources 
policies.  Mr.  Bowman  was  a  major  ad- 
vocate for  authorization  and  appro- 
priations for  a  replacement  lock  on 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

The  Leland  Bowman  Lock  will 
reduce  navigation  costs,  improve  salt 
water  intrusion  control,  and  facilitate 
discharge  of  flood  waters.  It  will  con- 
tribute to  commerce  and  industry 
along  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
system  by  virtue  of  its  enlarged, 
modem  features. 

Louisiana's  Seventh  Congressional 
District  Is  proud  to  have  the  Leland 
Bowman  Lock  located  there.  Leland 
Bowman.  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  my 
constituent.  His  leadership  has  provid- 
ed us  with  the  replacement  lock 
named  appropriately  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Bowman  also  served  as  a  charter 
member  and  president  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Intracoastal  Seaway  Association, 
charter  member  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Louisiana  Coastal  Commission, 
chairman  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Canal  Association's  executive  commit- 
tee, member  of  the  National  Water- 
ways Conference  board  of  directors 
and  advisory  board  and  vice  president 
of  the  American  Waterways  Confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  it  is  fitting  at  ttiis  time 
to  pay  homage  to  Leland  Bowman  for 
his  woi^  nationally  and  statewide  on 
behalf  of  waterway  development  and 
water  resources  policy.  It  is  also  fitting 


SUPPORT  FOR  NICARAGUAN 
PEACE  AND  DEMOCRACY  INITI- 
ATIVE 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OFinw  nxsET 
m  Tsa  HotrsE  or  bcpreseht ativbs 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1985 

*  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  for  the  Rsooro  the  text  of  the 
"Document  on  National  Dialogue  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Resistance."  which 
was  signed  by  a  large  and  diverse 
group  of  prodemocratic  Nicaraguan 
patriots  and  Issued  at  San  Jose.  Costa 
Rica  on  March  3. 1985. 1  commend  this 
statement  to  the  attenti(m  of  the 
Members,  and  I  encourage  all  Mem- 
bers to  Join  the  58  cosponsors  of  my 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 81.  in  supporting  this  momentous 
initiative. 
DocuMBrr  OR  Natioiim.  Dialogue  or  thk 

NlCAaAGUAH  RBISTAIICB 

We,  democratic  dtisens,  representatives  of 
all  sectors  of  the  mcaraguan  resistance,  an- 
nounce to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  to  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  Americas 
and  of  the  following  manifesto: 

The  present  situation  of  Nicaragua  in 
recent  years,  the  Ssndlnista  front  has  sub- 
merged our  pe<H>le  in  a  crisis  without  prece- 
dent in  our  national  history.  At  this  time, 
the  impsct  of  this  crisis  is  evident  in  the 
economic  political,  social  and  moral  spheres 
of  the  nation. 

This  situation  is  rooted  both  in  the  aban- 
donment  of  the  original  program  of  govern- 
ment and  the  fundamental  statute  as  well  as 
in  the  interference  of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  our 
internal  affairs.  Both  factors,  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  SandinisU  front,  have 
brought  about  a  sharp  ocmfliet  whose  pro- 
tagonists are  the  governing  party  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Nicaraguan  people  on  the 
other. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  reject,  of  coutk. 
the  imposition  of  a  regime  which  in  essence 
contradicts  the  values  snd  aspirations  which 
gave  birth  to  the  revolutionary  process. 
They  are  founded  on  the  recovery  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  social  Justice  so  often 
postponed  because  of  the  Somosa  regime. 

In  conclusion,  the  national  crisis  we  face 
did  not  grow  out  of  a  ccmfntntatlon  between 
imperialism  and  the  revolution,  as  the  San- 
dinista  fnmt  pretend  but  out  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  emerge  from  the  dash  be- 
tween democratic  expectatirais  of  the  Nica- 
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raguan  people  mad  the  impodtlon  of  a  to- 
UUUrtan  ■ystem  auch  u  that  which  Is 
betnc  implanted  in  our  country  by  the  San- 
<Wnitta  front. 

Thia  conflict,  wiiieh  has  produced  a  dvU 
war,  today  threatena  to  destroy  the  Nlcara- 
luan  nation.  And  a>  stated  in  the  recent 
document  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  co- 
ordinator, it  cannot  be  reaolved  through  ne- 
■otiationa  between  the  governments  of 
other  nations  and  the  Sandinista  front  nor 
through  sectarian  dialogue*. 

Prom  that  perspective,  it  is  dear  that  the 
elections  of  November  4.  1964.  by  virtue  of 
having  been  a  farce,  contributed  nothing 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  national  crisis. 
This  view  has  been  supported  by  Inter- 
American  CommisBion  of  Human  lUghts  in 
Its,  report  for  the  period  1M»-M.  as  weU  as 
by  the  pcrilUcal  groups  which  decided  to  par- 
tidpate  in  the  "elections",  as  they  stated  in 
the  document  entitled  "Proposals  of  Mini- 
mum Concurrence  for  the  Renewal  of  the 
National  Dialogue."  Issued  in  January  of 
this  year.  The  solution  to  the  national  crisis 
can  only  be  found  through  a  genuine  under- 
standing among  aO  NIcaraguans  that  might 
end  the  dvO  war  and  lead  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  NIcaraguan  family. 

We  wish  to  emphaslM  that  this  is  not 
taken  merely  to  search  for  a  quota  of  power. 
but  rather  it  seeks  only  to  establish  in  Nica- 
ragua the  rule  of  law  which  will  permit  the 
people  to  live  in  peace  and  to  go  about  re- 
solving our  problems  within  a  new  constitu- 
tional order. 

oomioa  Asraunoiis 

We  aspire  to  the  democratiation  of  Nica- 
ragua, conscious  that  democracy  is  the  only 
means  to  carry  out  an  authentic  revolution 
and  rescue  our  national  identity  sovereign- 
ty. 

We  aspire  to  reconstructing  Nicaragua,  to 
promoting  its  development  in  accordance 
with  a  model  which  gives  priority  to  the  dis- 
possessed sectMs. 

We  aspire  to  the  establishment  of  a  politi- 
cal system  which  guarantees  a  real  separa- 
tion of  power*,  authentic  pluralism  and  a 
Just,  efficient  mixed  economy. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing,  the 
following  is  required: 

(A)  To  recognise  the  primacy  of  dvlllan 
society  with  respect  to  the  state  and  to 
assure  through  It  the  dissolution  of  the  to- 
talitarian state-party-army  trilogy. 

(B)  Pun  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental fKedons  of  expression,  assembly, 
religion  and  education. 

(C)  A  foreign  policy  which  has  as  objec- 
tives the  preservation  of  ■«*«««'?'  sovereign- 
ty, peace  and  harmony  with  neighboring 
eountrles  in  particular,  and  effective  reacti- 
vatlon  of  national  sovereignty,  peace  and 
harmony  with  neighboring  countries  in  par- 
ticular, and  effective  reactivation  of  the  his- 
torical aspirations  of  Central  American 
unity. 

(E)  An  economic  system  which  provides 
for  the  development  of  the  private  sector 
irtiich  Includes  cooperative  enterprises,  as 
well  as  the  dear  definition  of  the  partldpa- 
tlon  of  the  state  as  a  subsidiary  economic 
agent  and  promoter  of  social  developmoit. 

(P)  Instltutionaliaatian  of  a  multi-party 
electoral  system  which  guarantees  free  elec- 
tions, alternation  in  power  and  respect  for 
the  minority. 

(0)  Preidom  to  organize  unions. 

(H)  A  modem,  productive  process  of  inte- 
gral agrarian  reform. 

(1)  Administrative  decentralisation  and  ef- 
fective autonomy  for  munldpal  government. 

(J)  Pull  recovery  of  the  Atlantic-coast  in- 
tegrating it  completely  in  the  national  life. 
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guaranteeing  respect  for  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  of 
the  region  and  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
within  a  framework  of  effective  munldpal 
autonomy,  exercised  in  the  context  of  the 
insolubility  of  the  NIcaraguan  nationality. 

(K)  Omeral  amnesty  and  pardon  for  po- 
litical crimes  and  related  crimes. 

(L)  Expulsion  from  the  country  of  all  for- 
eign internationalists,  military  advisors  and 
troops,  iiKluding  those  who  may  be  found 
using  the  identity  of  deceased  NIcaraguan 
dtlaens  and  those  who  may  have  been  Im- 
properly naturalised. 

The  last  and  definitive  summons 

After  having  carried  out  multiple  peace 
initiatives  in  the  last  three  years  directed 
toward  establishing  a  constructive  dialogue 
with  the  Sandinista  front  that  would  end 
the  dvil  war  and  lead  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  NIcaraguan  family,  we  recognise  that 
those  efforts  have  been  fruitless  and  be- 
cause of  the  designs  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Ssndlnlsta  front,  by  ignoring  and  f aU- 
ing  to  comply  with  the  agreements  made  in 
the  past,  has  lost  the  necessary  credibility 
to  reach  a  good  faith  understanding.  Such  is 
the  case  of  the  agreements  reached  with  the 
XVII  consultative  meeting  of  the  OAS 
Council  of  Ministers,  the  original  program 
of  government,  the  fundamental  statute, 
the  eighteen  points  of  concurrence  of  the 
forum  of  national  problems,  and  the  prom- 
ise to  carry  out  a  free  and  honest  election, 
among  others. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
moment,  and  conscious  of  our  dvic  responsi- 
bilities and  of  the  urgent  need  to  save  our 
people  from  greater  suffering,  we  aoc^t  the 
call  to  convene  Issued  by  the  NIcaraguan 
Democratic  coordinator  and  we  call  upon 
the  Sandinista  front  to  partldpate  in  a  na- 
tional dialogue  which  will  end  the  national 
crisis.  This  dialogue  should  follow  these  mo- 
dalities: 

CONVOCAnOM 

The  NIcaraguan  bishops  conference  is  the 
entity  with  the  necessary  moral  authority 
to  organise  and  coordinate  the  national  dia- 
logue. In  this  regard,  we  rdterate  the  peti- 
tion made  to  it  by  the  Democratic  coordina- 
tor to  convene  the  national  dialogue. 
PAKTicirAirrs 

In  order  that  the  dialogue  be  ef  f  ident  and 
produce  the  desired  results,  it  Is  necessary 
to  structure  it  in  accordance  with  NIcara- 
guan reality.  There  are  two  iwlltical  tenden- 
cies in  Nicaragua:  The  totalitarian  one 
which  for  the  moment  has  accepted  the 
Sandinista  front  as  its  vanguard,  and  the 
Democratic  one  which  is  divided  into  armed 
and  civilian  organisations.  Therefore,  the 
dialogue  should  be  between  these  two  politi- 
cal tendencies  so  that  both  can  name  their 
respective  delegates,  as  many  as  the  bishops 
conference  feels  is  appropriate. 

OBSXaVXBS  AND  OUAXAirTOSS 

We  suggest  to  the  bishops  conference  that 
it  request  the  participation  of  the  Central 
American  governments  in  the  dialogue  as 
guarantors  of  the  agreements  which  may  be 
reached,  given  the  fact  that  the  sister  *  *  * 
peoples  of  Cmtral  America  are,  in  the  final 
analysis,  those  which  have  been  most  direct- 
ly affected  by  the  NIcaraguan  crisis. 

The  presence  of  these  governments  and 
guarantors  in  no  way  hinders  the  presence 
as  observers  or  even  as  guarantors  of  the 
other  governments  and  democratic  entities 
of  the  American  continent. 

laxncTrat  KSQCianiKirTS 

We  support  fully  the  minimum  require- 
ments demanded  by  the  democratic  coordl- 
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nator  in  order  to  initiate  the  national  dia- 
logue. They  are:  suspension  of  armed  activl- 
Ues.  with  a  cease-fire  in  situ,  lifting  of  the 
state  of  emergency,  absolute  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  assembly,  general  amnesty  and 
pardon  for  political  crimes  and  related 
crimes. 

Entry  into  effect  of  the  right  of  asylum 
and  habeus  corpus,  adding  the  granting  of 
full  protection  of  the  physical  and  moral  in- 
tegrity of  those  members  of  the  resistance 
who  partldpate  in  the  dialogue,  in  the  event 
that  It  should  take  place  In  Nicaragua. 

The  application  of  these  measures  should 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
guarantor  governments. 

TmroaAKT  pboiairiics  op  the  Kzaconvx 

If  this  dialogue  is  carried  out,  we  commit 
ourselves  to  accept  that  Mr.  Daniel  Ortega 
continue  acting  as  head  of  the  executive 
branch  unto  such  time  as  the  people  pro- 
nounce themselves  in  a  pleblsdte.  During 
this  period,  Mr.  Ortega  should  govern  in  ful- 
fillmmt  of  the  promises  of  the  Nkaraguan 
revolutionary  government  Junta  contained 
in  the  document  of  July  13, 1979  and  direct- 
ed to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States,  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  original  program  of  government 
the  fundamental  statute  and  the  American 
Human  Ri^ts  Convention  and  the  pact  of 
San  Jose. 

mruL  PonTS  or  thx  sosiniA 

Although  it  will  be  up  to  the  Bishops  Con- 
fermce  to  establish  a  definitive  agenda,  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  we  urge  it  to  in- 
dude  as  of  now  the  following  points: 

(1)  That  the  legal  procedure  and  actions 
of  the  government  conform  immediately  to 
the  American  convention  of  human  rights, 
or  the  pact  of  San  Jos6,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  NIcaraguan  Government  of  national 
reconstruction  on  September  25.  1979.  de- 
claring it  the  law  of  the  land  and  commit- 
ting the  national  honor  to  its  enforcement. 

(3)  The  dismantlement  and  immediate  dis- 
solution of  all  the  repressive  party  orga- 
nisms such  as  the  CDS  (Sandinista  defence 
committees)  and  the  other  para-mllltary 
organs. 

(3)  Reduction  of  military  strength,  the 
apololticalk  nature  of  the  army,  an  end  to 
the  arms  race,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign military  troops  and  advisors  and  inter- 
nationalists. 

(4)  Immediate  dissolution  of  the  national 
constituent  assembly. 

(5)  A  new  provisional  electoral  law. 

(6)  A  new  provisional  law  for  political  par- 
ties. 

(7)  Re-stiiicturlng  of  the  electoral  system 
in  accordance  with  the  above  provisional 
laws. 

(8)  Calling  of  elections  for  a  national  con- 
stituent assembly. 

(9)  Calling  of  munldpal  elections. 

(10)  Calling  of  a  pleblsdte  on  the  conduct 
of  new  presidential  elections. 

imTUnOR  OP  TRI  MATIOKAL  DIALOOUX, 
mSTSUMBirrATIOR  AHO  DBAUJIRS 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  national  dialogue 
proposed  by  the  democratic  coordinator,  on 
the  basis  of  the  statements  contained  In  this 
document,  and  conscious  of  the  Leninist 
tactic  of  Stalin  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
totalitarian  program  of  the  frente  Sandi- 
nista, said  dlalo  gue  must  begin  by  March 
20,  1985.  This  date  cannot  be  postponed.  If 
by  AprU  20.  1985  the  naUonal  dialogue  has 
not  begun  or  has  not  progressed  In  dear  and 
substantial  form,  it  will  be  definitely  sus- 
pended by  the  NIcaraguan  resistance,  there- 
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by  terminatlhg  the  possibilities  for  a  peace- 
ful resolutlo*  of  the  national  crisis. 

If  the  Nikaraguan  Bisbops  Conference 
considers  It  {  useful  to  lufld  conversations 
with  this  grqup  for  purposes  of  preparations 
leading  to  the  speedy  realisation  of  the  dia- 
logue, sve  announce  our  immediate  availabil- 
ity to  particulate  in  such  oQnversatlons.  To 
that  end  wej  appoint  as  our  representatives 
Messrs.  Arttvo  J.  Cruz,  Alfonso  Robelo  and 
Ado  Uo  Cal^ro. 

May  love  for  our  Fatherland  overcome 
selfishness  abd  foreign  involvement,  so  that 
the  national  directorate  of  the  Sandinista 
front  will  retpond  posiUvdy  to  this  our  last 
effort  to  grs^t  to  our  country  a  dvillsed  so- 
lution. God  4ave  Nicaragua^ 


SDI  GATHERS  MOMENTUM 
OVERSEAS 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OP1 


nr  THS  Mouse  or  rkpusbttativcs 

Wedt^esday,  Mardi  20, 1985 

•  iSn.  IAJ0TD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mo- 
mentum ia  building  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Ii4ltiatlve  [SDI]  overseas,  if 
the  events  of  the  past  2  weeks  are  apy 
measure  of  growing  support.  First. 
Mn.  Thatcher  gave  unequivocal  en- 
dorsement to  the  SDI  R&D  Program 
In  her  speech  to  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress  <^n  February  20.  1985.  The 
British  Prune  BClnister  also  reaffirmed 
the  arms  (lontrol  leverage  of  the  SDI 
when  she  said,  "It  is  our  strength  and 
not  their  gcxxlwill  that  has  brought 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  negotiating 
table  in  Ooieva." 

As  the  Washington  Post  reported  on 
February  38.  JvtKoeae  Prime  Minister 
Nakastxie  )ias  taken  a  strong  stand  on 
SDI  which!  required  considerable  cour- 
age since  he  imew  he  would  receive 
great  erititsism  from  Japan's  opposi- 
tion parties.  I  think  we  lAiould  wel- 
come Mri  Naltasone's  interest  in 
having  J^ianese  scientists  involved  in 
the  SDI  technology  development,  even 
if  they  muit  come  to  the  United  States 
to  work  (ml  the  program. 

The  foUbwlng  article  appeared  in 
the  Post:  ] 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28, 19851 
NAKASom  Ham  at  Antiira  "Stas  Wsas"— 

PSOPOSAI.     Dhaws     Hkavt     Fiss     FkOM 

Japan's  Opposition  Paktib 
(By  John  Burgess) 

Tokyo,  Feb.  27.— Prime  Minister  Tasuhiro 
Nakasone,  ignoring  oivosition  protests,  is 
firmly  hinting  that  Japan  is  willing  to  help 
research  ana  construct  President  Reagan's 
proposed  "Star  Wars"  antimissile  system. 

"It  Is  a  n*nnudear  and  defensive  system 
which  would  kill  the  force  of  nudear  mis- 
siles," Nakasone  told  Japanese  legislatois 
earlier  this  iaonth.  "Its  g«>al  Is  to  wipe  away 
nudear  weapons  from  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

His  suggestions  of  aid  are  drawing  heavy 
fire  frmn  Japan's  oppositlmi  parties,  which 
contend  that  Japanese  cooperation  would 
further  involve  the  country  in  the  world's 
nuclear  confrontation  and  Jeopardize  post- 
war principles  against  nuclear  weapons. 

Nakasone'^  stance  poses  difficult  ques- 
tions in  Japan.  Since  World  War  n.  It  has 


accepted  the  deterrent  protection  of  the 
VSL  nudear  arsenal  but.  with  memories  of 
Htrosblma  lingering,  has  tried  to  avoid 
direct  cooperation. 

With  Star  Wars  and  a  Japanese  role  in  it 
stOl  (mly  hypothetical,  Nakasone  appears  to 
hope  that  at  a  minimum,  his  statements  will 
underline  Japan's  commitment  to  the 
United  States  and  western  alliance. 

Some  analysts  have  suggested  that  he  also 
wants  to  defuse  mounting  pressure  from 
Washington  for  trade  concessions. 

Under  the  Star  Wars  concept,  also  Icnown 
as  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  nudear 
missiles  would  be  destroyed  In  flight  by 
laser  beams  or  another  high-technology 
weapon.  Critics  have  said  it  is  not  technical- 
ly feasible  and  even  if  it  were,  it  could 
reduce  security  by  destabilizing  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er has  strongly  endorsed  further  research 
Into  the  conoet>t.  Other  countries  of  western 
Europe  have  shown  reservations  about  it, 
however. 

Talk  here  of  a  Japanese  role  began  last 
month,  ^ter  Reagan  and  Nakasone  met  in 
liOS  Angeles.  Nakasone  told  reporters  he 
had  expressed  "understanding"  to  Reagan 
of  the  VJB.  desire  to  study  the  idea. 

Later,  under  questioning  from  opposition 
members  of  the  national  assembly.  Naka- 
sone said  Japan  was  reserving  Judvnent  on 
the  program's  value.  But  he  would  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  Japanese  sdentists 
going  abroad  to  work  on  it. 

He  rejected  the  suggestion  that  Japanese 
aid  would  violate  the  coimtry's  "three  non- 
nudear  principles"— nonproduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  nonpossesslon  of  them  and 
nonintroduction  of  foreign  powers'  bombs 
into  Jvian— saying  they  applied  only  to  Jap- 
anese solL 

Opposition  parties  fight  to  m>hold  those 
principles  but  argue  that  they  are  not  re- 
spected by  the  government  or  the  United 
States.  ICany  of  the  U.S.  warships  that  rou- 
tinely call  at  Japanese  ports  carry  nuclear 
weapons,  they  say. 

Nakasone's  statements  also  have  drawn 
fire  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  contends 
that  Japan's  military  ties  with  the  United 
States  are  a  provocation.  Oa  Tuesday,  a 
commentary  of  the  official  Soviet  news 
agency  Tass  said  Japan  was  forgetting  "not 
only  the  tragic  past"  but  its  nonnuclear 
principles  as  weU. 

But  Nakasone  has  drawn  a  positive  re- 
sponse in  Washington.  This  week.  Vice 
Presidmt  Bush  was  reported  to  have  told 
visiting  Japanese  legislators  that  their  coun- 
try's support  was  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
program. 

The  two  governments  have  exchanged  no 
offldal  communication  on  the  subject,  but 
Japanese  officials  said  that  could  happen 
soon. 

There  is  also  evidence  from  Paris 
that  the  initially  frigid  French  recep- 
tion is  thawing  somewhat.  Certainly,  it 
is  reassuring  to  hear  that  the  Foreign 
Bfinlster,  Mr.  Dimias,  sees  attractive 
aspects  of  what  I  call  the  SDI  doctrine 
of  carefully  assured  defense  [CAD] 
and  what  the  administration  has  re- 
cently referred  to  as  mutually  assured 
security  [MAS].  As  Mr.  Diunas  points 
out.  the  SDI,  "like  it  or  not.  has  got 
the  Europeans  thinldng  about  de- 
fense." This  represents  another  incre- 
mental step  in  the  growing  interna- 


tloniJ  support  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

FaAKCK  Is  Warmhio  to  "Stab  Waxs"  Idea 

Paris,  February  26.— Foreign  Minister 
Roland  Dumas  of  Prance  described  the 
space-based  defense  plan  of  the  United 
States  today  as  having  "seductive  elements" 
for  public  opinion  because,  he  said,  it  re- 
places an  offensive  nuclear  strategy  with  a 
defensive  one. 

After  previous  French  criticism,  the  re- 
marks—whUe  falling  short  of  an  endorse- 
ment—represented a  more  favorable  public 
statement  on  the  research  aspects  of  the 
program,  which  is  known  officially  as  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  has  been 
popuUuiy  dubbed  "Star  Wars." 

Britain  has  given  its  backing  to  Uie  plan, 
and  West  Germany  has  offered  qualified  en- 
dorsement. There  has  been  no  support  for 
eventual  testing  or  deployment  of  the  pro- 
posed spsoe-based  defense  system. 
Mnnsixs  oomG  to  Moscow 

Mr.  Diunas  said  he  would  go  to  Moscow  in 
the  next  few  days  to  discuss  arms  control 
Issues  before  the  start  of  United  States- 
Soviet  arms  talks  in  Geneva  on  March  13. 

The  French  Foreign  Minister,  m>lylng  to 
questions  at  a  seminar  sponsored  by  The 
International  Herald  Tribune,  said  the  stra- 
tegic plan  was  attractive  because  it  held  out 
the  poMibility  of  replacing  an  "aggressive" 
philosophy,  involving  the  threat  of  nuclear 
attadK.  with  a  "defensive"  phflosophy.  bssed 
on  a  shield  against  nuclear  weapons,  that 
"banishes  nudear  horrors." 

"The  United  States  initiaUve."  he  ssid. 
"like  it  or  not.  has  got  the  Europeans  think- 
ing about  defense.  The  Europeans  are 
asking  themselves  questions.  The  Ftench 
and  the  British  are  not  afraid  of  them  be- 
cause they  remain  persuaded  they  have  15 
to  30  years  to  ttilnk  the  matter  over." 
CHAMGS  nr  psKwcH  posmoii 

The  period  he  was  referring  to  was  the 
time  he  estimated  necessary  to  realise  such 
a  defensive  system.  He  said  nudear  deter- 
rence would  remain  effective  in  the  mean- 
while. 

Until  recently,  France  had  been  outspo- 
ken in  its  opposition  to  the  defensive  pro- 
gram. But  experts  signaled  In  the  last  weeks 
that  the  Government  had  not  Intention  of 
«»«mp«iffn<ng  agminst  Its  research  phase. 

This  attitude  was  believed  to  have  devel- 
oped after  the  United  States  assured  the 
French  that  it  would  reject  any  attempt  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  introduce  the  ind^iend- 
ent  French  nudear  strike  into  the  Geneva 
negotiations. 

The  Russians  want  to  count  the  Ftench, 
as  well  as  the  British,  forces  as  part  of  the 
West's  nudear  potentiaL  The  West  demurs 
on  the  groimd  that  these  are  national  de- 
fense forces,  not  part  of  the  unified  arsenal 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.* 


THE  FRIENDSHIP  FORCE 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OPCBOaOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Friendship  Force,  organized  in  Atlan- 
ta, OA.  in  1977.  celebrated  its  eighth 
anniversary  on  March  1. 1985. 
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Wayne  Smith  had  a  concept  of  a 
world  peopled  with  friends  ultimately 
produdnc  a  world  of  peace.  Growing 
out  of  thli  concept  was  a  private,  not- 
for-profit  orfanliatlon.  fostering  ex- 
change programs  to  bring  people  of  all 
ages  and  backgrounds  together  in 
friendahip  across  the  barriers  of  dis- 
tance, culture,  language,  and  political 
differences. 

The  Friendship  Force  is  an  interna- 
tional organisation,  with  no  formal 
ties  to  any  government  or  any  political 
party,  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  goodwill  among  nations  of 
the  world  through  dtlsen  exchange 
programs.  The  Friendship  Force  expe- 
rience has  made  it  possible  for  partici- 
pants to  discover  that  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  more  alike  than  differ- 
ent: and  from  this  discovery  may  come 
a  more  unified  world,  a  smaller  world, 
a  world  of  friends. 

The  Friendship  Force  has  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  better  relations  and  un- 
derstanding between  peoples  of  the 
world,  through  the  involvement  of 
some  225.124  people  during  its  first  7 
years.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  Friendship  Force, 
and  the  concept  of  Wajme  Smith,  that 
has  blossomed  into  a  magnificent 
flower  of  people  of  all  racial,  ethnic, 
political,  religious,  and  linguistic  back- 
grounds in  the  continuing  quest  for 
peace  and  brotherhood  among  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world.* 


FACULTY  HOUSmO 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  oonracncoT 
Df  TBS  HOUSE  OP  UPaBBrTATIVB 


Wedneaday.  March  20. 1985 

•  MiB.  KENNELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  today  for  myself 
and  Measers.  Vkkmzkl.  Com,  Fraiik, 
and  OBJomson  that  will  resolve  a 
problem  that  continues  to  threaten 
many  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country— the  income  tax  status  of 
cost-based  campus  housing  programs. 
Simply  put,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  taken  the  position  that 
educational  institutions  renting  hous- 
ing to  faculty  members  must  charge 
commercial  rents  rather  than  provide 
that  houstaig  at  cost,  for  example.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  make 
it  dear  that  a  nonprofit  educational 
institution  Is  not  required  to  earn  a 
profit  on  the  rental  of  on  or  near 
campus  housing  to  its  employees. 

This  same  issue  has  ctnne  before 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  several 
years,  culminating  in  the  adoption  by 
Congress  last  summer  of  a  moratorium 
on  treasury  action  with  respect  to  fac- 
ulty housing  contained  in  section 
5Sl(g)  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
19M.  The  moratorium  is  due  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  1985  and  thus  we  must 
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face  this  problem  squarely  and  resolve 
it  before  year's  end. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  ia 
an  attempt  to  reach  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  question  of  how  much  rent 
an  educational  institution  must  charge 
to  an  employee  living  on  or  near 
campus.  The  answer  reached  by  the 
legldation  is  fair  and  equitable— Just 
as  educational  institutions  should  not 
be  required  to  earn  commercial  profits 
from  their  employees,  they  also 
should  not  be  permitted  to  provide 
compensatory  free  housing  to  those 
employees  without  tax  consequences. 
Thus  my  bill  provides  that  so  long  as 
an  educational  institution  recovers  its 
direct  operating  costs  from  rents 
charged  to  employees,  the  employees 
will  not  be  in  receipt  of  additional  tax- 
able income. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  fair  solu- 
tion to  the  issue,  the  cost  standard 
would  be  much  easier  to  administer 
than  the  fair  rental  value  standard 
proposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Not  only  would  the  IRS  stand- 
ard place  a  burden  on  educational  in- 
stitutions to  obtain  costly  ^praisals 
on  hundreds  of  rental  properties,  but 
In  many  cases  there  simply  is  no  good 
way  to  evaluate  a  theoretical  "market" 
for  facility  housing.  Many  educational 
institutions  would  choose  to  convert 
buildings  to  classrooms  or  student 
housing  rather  than  create  an  on 
campus  "bedroom  community"  of  com- 
muters. 

Faculty  housing  programs  through- 
out the  country,  in  small  towns  and  in 
large  cities,  have  played  a  critical  role 
in  creating  true  educational  communi- 
ties where  the  intellectual  exchange 
between  faculty  members  and  students 
does  not  stop  at  the  classroom  door. 
These  programs  are  not  "give-aways" 
to  the  faculty  in  lieu  of  additional 
salary,  but  involve  substantial  rents 
approximating  the  cost  of  providing 
the  housing. 

Precedents  already  exist  for  using  a 
cost  basis  as  a  standard  elsewhere  In 
law.  The  educational  purpoaes  served 
by  this  fair  treatment  of  faculty  hous- 
ing are  clear.  Congress  has  already  in- 
dicated ito  inclination  to  deal  equiU- 
bly  with  this  problem  by  the  existing 
moratorium.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  next  step.* 
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Week.  This  week  marked  a  time  to 
renew  our  appreciation  for  the  great 
contributions  to  American  life  and  in- 
dustry made  by  those  55  and  older, 
and  a  time  to  recognize  those  agencies 
and  businesses  who  have  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  employ  older  workers. 

Across  America,  a  growing  number 
of  older  individuals  are  seeking  to 
remain  in  or  reenter  the  work  force. 
Unfortunately,  persistent  age  stereo- 
types and  widespread  age  discrimina- 
tion have  led  to  an  unemployment 
rate  among  older  Americans  which  is 
growing  faster  than  among  all  other 
age  groups. 

Older  workers  are  productive  and  re- 
liable, and  their  expertise  on  the  Job 
often  benefits  employers.  An  increas- 
ing nimiber  of  innovative  programs 
such  as  Job  sharing,  flexitime,  retrain- 
ing, and  part-time  Jobs  are  being  made 
available  to  older  workers  to  encour- 
age and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
work  force. 

In  my  own  Third  District  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Seton  Nameplate  Co.. 
American  Metaseal  of  Connecticut, 
the  New  Haven  Savings  Bank,  and 
Yale  University  all  deserve  recognition 
for  their  outstanding  efforts  in  hiring 
workers  over  55.  These  firms  and  insti- 
tutions, recognizing  the  advantages  of 
havbog  skilled,  experienced  employees, 
are  at  the  forefront  of  a  national 
movement  toward  increased  hiring  of 
older  workers. 

Similarly,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Sage  Employ- 
ment Service,  directed  by  Natalie  Rad- 
dlnr.  the  executive  director  of  Sage 
Services  of  Connecticut,  Elaine  Whit- 
mire;  and  the  many  others  who  have 
contributed  their  time  and  effort 
toward  finding  employment  opportu- 
nities for  older  workers  in  the  New 
Haven  area.  Sage  Employment  Serv- 
ice, a  Job  bank  for  woricers  over  55. 
placed  644  woriiers  in  productive  posi- 
tions in  1984,  bringing  its  15  year  total 
to  more  than  5.000  placements. 

I  was  honored  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  others  around  the  country 
in  celebrating  National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week.  This  week  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  promote  greater 
public  recognition  of  the  Important  re- 
source older  workers  are  to  American 
business  and  to  i^^preciate  the  wealth 
of  experience  and  wisdom  such  older 
Americans  bring  to  the  workplace.* 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  comracncDT 

in  TBI  HOUSI  or  aKPKXSDrTATTVXS 

Wedne$day,  March  20. 1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  Joined  my  dis- 
tingulshed  colleague.  Representative 
EDWiUU)  RoTBAL.  and  many  others  in 
commemorating  March  10-16,  1985,  as 
National  Employ  the  Older  Woiiier 


THE  PRICE  OF  NATURAL  OAS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  KORTB  DAKOTA 
Ilf  THX  HOUSX  OP  RBPaBSSHTATrVIS 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1985 
•  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  help  lower  the  natural  gas 
bills  of  consumers.  My  bill  will  do 
away  with  the  special  treatment  al- 
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lowed  natunl  gas  pipeline  companies 
under  secttdn  46(fXl)  with  re^ieet  to 
investment  tax  credits. 

Section  49(f)(1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  4ets  forth  the  general  rule 
concerning  the  investment  tax  credit 
[ITCI  alloti«d  for  public  utility  prop- 
erty. The  provision  mandates  that  the 
benefit  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  investments  in  public  utility  prop- 
erty should!  be  shared  between  pipe- 
line c(«npaaies  and  local  distribution 
companies.  [The  dlstributtaig  compa- 
nies would  tben  pass  througli  any  ben- 
efit from  the  ITC  to  their  customers 
in  the  form  of  lower  natural  gas  rates. 

However,  the  statute  also  provides 
that  if  it  is  determined  that  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  natural  gas  is  "insuf- 
ficient to  mieet  the  present  and  future 
requirements  of  the  domestic  econo- 
my," then  the  benefit  of  the  tax  credit 
is  not  shafed  between  the  pipeline 
companies  and  the  local  distributors. 
In  that  case,  the  entire  benefit  of  the 
credit  goes  to  the  pipeline  companies 
as  an  inceiktive  to  encourage  expan- 
sion or  maiiitenance  of  the  8um>ly. 

Soon  after  section  48(f)  was  enacted, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission— the 
predecessor  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commissi<m  [FERCl— 
issued  an  onder  determining  that  there 
was  a  natural  gas  shortage  and  that 
there  was  "every  indication  that  such 
shortage  wduld  continue  Into  the  near 
future."  Since  this  detnmination  in 
1972.  pipell^  companies  have  been  re- 
taining the  I  entire  benefit  of  the  ITC 
because  ^RC  never  reviewed  the 
shortage  situation  even  though  there 
was  evideni^e  that  we  had  an  excess 
supply  of  natiual  gas.  FERC  has  re- 
cently announced  that  it  will  reconsid- 
er the  1972  oetermination. 

Given  the  ample  sun>^  of  natural 
gas,  there  ttas  no  reason  for  FERC  to 
allow  pipelihe  companies  to  retain  the 
entire  benefit  of  the  ITC  for  the 
entire  past  13  years.  My  biU  se^s  to 
address  thi4  imfortunate  situation  by 
revoking  th|s  special  treatment  grant- 
ed to  natuitd  gas  pipeline  ccnnpanies. 
Then  natutfd  gas  ccnnpanies  would  be 
in  the  sam^  position  as  electric  utili- 
ties for  which  FERC  has  required  the 
ITC  benefit  to  be  shared  between  in- 
vestors and  k^tepayers. 

I  believe  that  Congress  intended, 
when  it  enacted  this  provision  in  1971, 
that  there  be  a  sharing  of  the  FTC 
benefits,  qut  times  were  different 
then,  and  pongress  was  rightly  con- 
cerned aboi|t  our  domestic  natural  gas 
supply. 

However,  I  now  in  times  of  ample 
supply.  coDBumers  should  benefit  by 
way  of  lower  prices.  One  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  mandate  that  the 
benefit  of  Ithe  credit  be  shared  be- 
tween the  (pipeline  companies  and  the 
local  distritiutors.  By  revoking  the  au- 
thority of  PerC  to  make  a  finding  of 
short  supply  that  triggers  a  rate- 
making  procedure  giving  all  the  bene- 
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fit  of  the  rrc  to  the  pipeline  oompan- 
dles,  enactment  of  my  bill  will  be  a  big 
step  In  that  direction.  If  my  biU  is  en- 
acted, the  local  distributing  ctmipanies 
will  share  In  the  benefits  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  will  be  able  to 
pass  through  any  benefits  they  derive 
from  the  ITC  to  their  consumers  in 
form  of  lower  gas  rates.* 


mnr  mnasTr.iR 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

onuaTLun) 
nr  TBI  HOTTSE  OP  RKPRBSnrTATrVCS 

Wednesday,  March  20. 1985 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  critics 
of  the  BCX  missile  are.  to  a  great 
extent,  the  same  critics  who  arise  to 
opifioae  almost  every  major  new  weap- 
(»i8  system  that  is  proposed  for  the  ar- 
senal of  freedom. 

In  one  form  or  another,  the  same  ar- 
guments are  used  again  and  again.  It  is 
said  that  this  or  that  new  weapons 
system  would  not  be  adequate  for  its 
mission,  or  that  it's  not  needed  be- 
cause we  already  have  so  many  other 
weapons. 

If  we  had  listened  to  that  repititious 
chorus  over  the  years,  we  would  not 
have  much  of  a  deterrent. 

Now  the  critics  arise  to  complain 
that  the  MX  missile  would  be  vulnera- 
ble to  a  Soviet  first  strike,  or  that  we 
already  have  plenty  of  ICBM's. 

I  would  remind  the  critics  that  the 
MX  would  be  only  a  component  of  oiu* 
land-based  strategic  mlBsile  forces, 
urtilch  include  1,000  Minuteman  III 
mJMllfia,  and  our  land-based  missiles 
are  only  one  leg  of  our  strategic  triad, 
which  includes  air-launched  bombs 
and  cruise  missiles  and  sea-laimched 
nuclear  mlssfles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  folly  to  assimie 
that  the  Soviets  would  attempt  a  first 
strike  that  would  take  some  part  of 
our  land-based  nuclear  forces  and 
invite  devastation  of  their  homeland 
with  our  remaining  nuclear  forces,  es- 
pedally  if  our  retaliatory  forces  in- 
cluded surviving  MX  missiles  with 
their  great  accuracy  and  throw-weight. 

It  is  stretching  the  imagination  to 
assume  that  Soviet  ICBM's  would 
score  simultaneous  direct  hits  on  100 
hardened  MX  missile  silos,  which  is 
the  number  that  would  exist  if  we 
fuUy  implement  the  deplojmient  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan. 

The  MX  Missile  Program  has  been 
supported  by  four  Presidents  and  has 
had  the  consistent  support  of  our  mili- 
tary authorities.  It  is  a  much  better 
weapon  than  any  we  have  today.  It 
has  the  throw-weight  to  launch  10 
waiiieads  with  the  accuracy  and  pay- 
load  to  destroy  hardened  military  tar- 
gets. The  Soviet  Union  already  has 
hundreds  of  heavy  missiles  in  this 
clan,  and  we  have  none. 

The  Soviets  are  modernizing  their 
strategic  land-based  forces  into  two 
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new  ICBM's  and  we  have  been  depend- 
ing on  land-based  ICBM's  developed  in 
the  1960's. 

By  building  the  MX  missile,  we  are 
telling  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  will 
no  longer  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  that 
class  of  weapon. 

The  MX  is  an  important  component 
of  our  Strategic  Modernization  Pro- 
gram. We  are  building  B-1  bombers  to 
replace  our  30-year-old  B-52's.  and  we 
are  deploying  Trident  submarines  with 
new  missiles  to  replace  our  old  Posei- 
don fleet.  Our  MX  missiles  will  replace 
some  of  our  Minuteman  missiles. 

Our  Strategic  Modernization  Pro- 
gram has  (me  major  purpose:  To  per- 
suade the  Soviets  that  they  wiU  not  be 
able  to  gain  an  intimidating  advantage 
over  the  West  in  strategic  nudear 
arms. 

In  today's  environment,  with  tiiou- 
sands  of  nudear  weimwns  on  each  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  nuclear  arms  have 
more  political  than  military  utility. 
America's  nudear  arms  are  not  for 
waging  war.  but  for  preventing  war  by 
deterring  aggression. 

The  BCX  missile  and  other  compo- 
nents of  our  Strategic  Modernization 
Program  represent  our  natlimal  re- 
solve to  attain  and  keep  a  balance  of 
power  with  the  Soviet  Uni<m.  a  bal- 
ance of  power  that  prevents  war  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  mutual  annihila- 
tion. 

Let  us  keep  pur  eyes  on  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  we  are  a  defensive 
power,  and  when  a  defensive  power 
has  the  military  straigth  to  deter  ag- 
gression against  Itself  and  its  vital  in- 
terests, then  the  prospects  for  peace 
are  excellent. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  great  and 
noble  effort  to.achieve  deep  reductions 
of  nudear  arms  through  negoUaticHis 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  want  a  bal- 
ance of  power  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  forces,  and  the  attainmmt  of 
that  goal  will  require  negotiated  con- 
cessions on  both  sides. 

It  certainly  would  not  help  our  nego- 
tiators if  Congress  were  to  make  uni- 
lateral concessions  in  advance  of  any 
arms-reduction  agreement.  It  would 
vastly  increase  the  difficulty  of  their 
task.  If  ever  there  was  a  wrong  time  to 
abandon  a  major  new  wemmns  system, 
this  is  it. 

Our  strategy  has  been  to  convince 
the  Soviets  that  if  they  want  a  nudear 
arms  race,  they  will  have  one  they 
cannot  win.  so  let's  begin  the  business 
of  reducing  our  nudear  arsenals. 

In  this  context,  the  MX  missile  is 
important  to  the  success  of  the  negoti- 
ations, and  this  conviction  is  shared  by 
our  team  that  is  facing  the  Soviets  at 
the  bargaining  table.  Congress  must 
not  cripple  their  efforts  by  rejecting 
the  BCX  missile.* 
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TEXTILE  IMPORTS:  A  BAD  DEAL 
FOR  AMERICAN  WORKERS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mwTOKx 

nt  TBB  HOUn  OP  RSPKESBTTATIVKS 

Wedneadav,  March  20, 1$S5 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  full  support  for  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1985. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  only  four  out 
of  every  100  garments  sold  in  this 
country  were  made  overseas.  Today, 
that  number  has  increased  to  43  of 
every  hundred  garments  sold.  Our 
workers,  who  generally  labor  at  the 
low  end  of  the  pay  scale,  are  as  effi- 
cient as  any  in  the  world.  But  they 
cannot  compete  with  workers  earning 
subsistence  wages,  such  as  $1.18  an 
hour  in  Hong  Kong,  $0.63  an  hour  in 
South  Korea,  and  $0.16  an  hour  in 
China. 

When  the  1981  multifiber  arrange- 
ments were  adopted,  it  was  envisioned 
that  imports  would  rise  by  6  percent  a 
year.  Instead,  they  have  soared  to  19 
percent  a  year.  This  has  threatened 
the  livelihood  of  nearly  2  million 
workers  in  the  industry. 

Many  of  the  workers  in  the  textile 
industry,  come  from  inner-city  neigh- 
borhoods, such  as  the  ones  I  represent, 
or  from  thinly  populated  conununlties 
where  the  local  textile  miU  or  i4>parel 
plant  represents  the  only  Job  opportu- 
nity in  town.  Textile  and  apparel 
workers  are  almost  alwajrs  women,  mi- 
norities, and  recent  immigrants  who.  if 
they  lose  their  Jobs,  have  few  other 
options  open  to  them. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industries 
are  the  most  labor  intensive  industries 
in  this  country.  They  represent  the 
largest  manufacturing  employer  of 
women  and  accoimt  for  22  percent  of 
all  women  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing. Forty-eight  percent  of  textile  in- 
dustry woikers  are  female,  while  81 
percent  of  the  apparel  industry  are 
female.  Blacks  and  Hispanlcs  consti- 
tute a  disproportionate  share  of  that 
work  force. 

If  present  trends  continue,  nearly  all 
of  these  Jobs  will  be  wiped  out  by  1995. 
The  resulting  unemplosrment  would 
cost  the  XJB.  Treasury  $40  billion  as  2 
million  laborers  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work.  In  addition,  further  penetra- 
tion of  the  D.S.  market  by  foreign 
manufactureres  will  significantly  add 
to  our  staggering  $123  billion  1984 
trade  deficit. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  bipartisan  mul- 
tlreglonal  coalition  has  come  together 
in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  an 
ever-ln-inereasing  flood  of  inexpensive 
foreign  textile  and  i4>parel  imports.  I 
know  that  the  members  of  this  coali- 
tion Join  with  me  in  seeking  early 
hearings  and  congressional  action  on 
this  issue  which  threatens  the  liveli- 
hood of  many  Americans.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  SCRANTON  WOBfEN'S  BAS- 
KETBALL TEAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP  puniaTLVAinA 

n  THE  HousK  or  itBPaisorTATrvxs 

WedneMday,  March  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  in  this  Chamber  there  are  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  watching 
with  rapt  attention  the  progress  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Association  Divi- 
sion I  Basketball  Tournament  which 
will  end  with  the  crowning  of  a  nation- 
al champion. 

I  don't  want  to  detract  from  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  men  of  George- 
town University  or  St.  John's  Universi- 
ty, but  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  my 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  a  champion 
has  already  been  crowned. 

I  speak  of  the  University  of  Scran- 
ton  Women's  Basketball  Team  which 
last  Saturday  in  Wisconsin  won  the 
Division  III  NCAA  Championship  via 
a  68  to  59  victory  over  New  Rochelle 
College. 

The  road  to  that  victory  has  been  a 
great  one  for  the  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton  who  ended  the 
year  with  a  31-1  record  and  their  first 
national  division  title.  The  women  of 
the  University  of  Scranton  can  be  as 
proud  of  their  accomplishment  as  the 
eventual  winner  of  the  Division  I 
men's  NCAA  tourney  which  is  being 
displayed  nationally  on  our  television 
screens. 

Coach  Bilke  Strong  of  the  University 
of  Scranton  Is  deservedly  proud  of  his 
team  and  what  they  have  done  for 
their  school  and  their  city.  When  they 
returned  to  Scranton  after  their  victo- 
ry in  Wisconsin  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  citizens  of  Scranton  and  their 
fellow  students  and  honored  for  their 
ability  and  dedication. 

Peg  Garrick,  who  assisted  Coach 
Strong,  can  be  proud  of  the  Job  she 
has  done  as  can  the  following  team 
members: 

Deanna  Fyle,  Shelley  Parks.  Lee 
Ann  Grow.  Shelley  Ritz.  Sharon 
Barone.  Patti  Brophy.  Patty  Fulton. 
Pattie  Craig,  Mary  Leedy,  Cathy 
Wallen,  Una  Espenkotter.  Tracy 
Schultz,  Grace  Hlckey,  and  lidlchelle 
Lenhoff. 

They  certainly  deserve  the  recogni- 
tion they  are  receiving.  I  am  proud  of 
them.« 
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tratlon  in  Its  "We  need  the  MX  in 
Geneva"  argtmient. 

Arms  negotiations  aren't  made  In  a 
day  and  this  one  could  logically  be  ex- 
pected to  last  for  a  few  years.  If  we 
agree  to  fund  MX  because  it's  needed 
as  a  bargaining  chip  in  Geneva,  then 
do  we  also  agree  to  continue  writing 
blank  checks  for  ASATs  star  wars, 
and  all  conventional  weapons  involved 
in  Central  Europe— all  to  be  included 
in  the  vast  arsenal  of  strategic  and 
space  weaponry  under  discussion  in 
Geneva? 

This  would  be  giving  up  our  consti- 
tutionally mandated  control  over  the 
defense  budget  and  the  programs 
therein.  I  am  not  willing  to  do  that 
and  I  hope  you  aren't  either.* 
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THE  MX  MISSILE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  HKW  TOBK 
IH  THS  HOUSI  OP  RXPRXSKIfTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  20. 198S 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
rise  to  point  out  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent which  is  being  set  by  the  admlnls- 


ADMINIBTRA'nON  PROPOSAL  TO 
ELIMINATE  ABmiAK:  "PENNY- 
WISE,  POUND-FOOUSH" 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPmW  JBUBT 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  KSPRSSDITATIVSS 

Wednesday,  March  20, 19S5 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  aU  funding  for  Amtrak.  our  Na- 
tion's rail  passenger  system.  The 
result  would  be  the  complete  cessation 
of  all  Amtrak  service  on  October  1. 

The  editorial  columns  of  major 
newspapers  have  properly  condemned 
this  111-adviBed  proposal  as  "penny- 
wise,  poimd-foolish"  and  "penny-wise 
and  inconsistent."  The  following  are 
recent  editorials  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  urging 
the  continuation  of  Amtrak: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  28,  IMS] 
DOH'T  Stkahou  AmxAK 

Though  Federal  sulwidlea  have  long  aup- 
ported  almost  every  form  of  transportation 
In  this  country,  from  Jogging  to  Jetting,  the 
Reagan  administration  Is  now  aeeUng  to 
eliminate  all  federal  aadstance  to  Amtrak. 
This  move  would  aurely  kill  Intercity  pas- 
senger raU  service,  squander  a  huge  Invest- 
ment that  Is  just  beginning  to  pay  off  and 
create  new  transportation  pressures  all  up 
and  down  the  Northeast  Corridor.  One 
would  like  to  believe  that  rational  members 
of  Congress  will  resist  this  penny-wise  and 
inconsistent  transportation  proposal.  But 
the  administration  is  pushing  hard  for  a 
cutoff. 

The  administration  contends  that  Amtrak 
services  an  Insignificant  3  percent  of  Inter- 
city passenger  trips  nationally  and  that  pri- 
vate rail  companies  will  swoop  right  In  and 
pick  up  Amtrak's  busiest  routes,  such  as  the 
one  between  Washington  and  New  York. 
What  if  they  don't  How  much  would  tax- 
payers wind  up  imderwrlting  in  the  way  of 
road  money  and  federal  support  for  addi- 
tional airline  service? 

Another  administration  argument  Is  that 
Amtrak's  Northeast  Corridor  service  Is  serv- 
ing mostly  higher-incrane  people:  about  55 
percent  of  the  riders  are  paid  more  than 
$30,000  annually.  Does  this  mean  that 
people  with  Incomes  under  this  level  don't 
depend  <«  Amtrak  and  that  they  all  can  and 


do  stick  to  bus  servicer  That's  hard  to  be- 
lieve—and  bard  to  confirm. 

But  as  kifig  as  people  are  tossing  about  all 
sorts  of  numbers,  Amtrak  officials  have 
some  too.  'They  argue  that  if  all  federal  sup- 
port for  Sikh  services  as  air  traffic  control 
were  totaled,  subsidies  for  air  travel  would 
be  much  h^er  than  what  Amtrak  Is  receiv- 
ing. They  note  that  capital  investments  to- 
taling $5.2  jbillion  are  Just  beginning  to  pay 
off  In  better  service  and  economy.  And  dis- 
mantling fhe  system,  if  it  came  to  that, 
would  costlthe  government  liilUons  over  the 
next  six  yekrs. 

On  a  Uxm  note  that  Is  nevertheless  near 
and  incre<|bly  dear  to  the  pockets  of  tax- 
payers froi)  coast  to  coast,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment d^  happen  to  be  financing  plans 
to  redo  Uiion  Station.  What  for?  "Maybe 
you  should  have  alternative  idans  for  Union 
Station,"  ^ys  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  opposes  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate Amtrak's  subsidies.  "Put  in  some  stalls 
and  hay  racks." 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Feb.  18. 

1985] 

EroniG  AmsAK  Suisnnr:  Pbrit-Wub, 

PODMD-POOLISH 

While  president  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  would  cut  funding  for  most  nonde- 
f ense  progtams,  Amtrak  was  singled  out  for 
an  especially  hefty  swing  of  the  ax.  Its  ap- 
propriation would  drop  from  $884  million  in 
the  current  flscal  year  to  lero  in  fiscal  1988 
and  appeatently,  if  the  President  has  his 
way,  forevf rmore.  The  federal  commitment 
to  Intercity  passenger  raO  service  would  be 
terminated 

That  woald  deal  a  devastating  blow  to  ra- 
tional transportation  policy  tliat  should 
maintain  ai  reasonable  balance  among  high- 
way, rail  abd  air.  If  the  United  States  were 
to  allow  railroad  passenger  service  to  wither 
and  die,  wkich  would  be  the  consequence  of 
a  cutoff  of  federal  subsidies.  It  would 
become  the  only  major  Industrial  nation  to 
take  such  a  backward  step. 

The  endjof  Amtrak  would  be  the  end  of 
intercity  passenger  service.  The  nation's 
railroads  became  freight  haulers  exclusively 
on  long-diiiance  runs  when  Amtrak  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  in  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970.  The  purpose,  as  stated 
in  the  act's  preamble,  was  "to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  and  establishment  of  a 
national  rgU  passenger  system,  to  provide 
for  the  modernization  of  railroad  passenger 
equipment,  to  authorise  the  prescribing  of 
minimum  standards  for  railroad  passenger 
service."     ; 

That  statement  of  IS  yean  ago  remains 
appropriate  today— m(H«  so  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  Ine  need  for  energy  conservation 
remains  cittical  for  the  long  run  deQ>ite  a 
current  surplus  cf  oil  in  the  world  markets. 
Trains  are  more  energy-efficient  by  far- 
using  less  fuel  per  passenger  mile— than 
automobiles,  buses  and  airplanes. 

TiUe  I  of  the  1070  act  made  the  case  effec- 
tively: "Tble  Congress  finds  that  modem,  ef- 
ficient. Inoerclty  railroad  passenger  service 
is  a  necessary  part  of  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system:  that  the  pul>Uc  convenience 
and  neoesdty  require  the  continuance  and 
improvemttit  of  such  service  to  provide  fast 
and  comfortable  transportation  between 
crowded  urban  areas  and  In  other  areas  of 
the  countjt  that  rail  passenger  service  can 
help  to  end  the  congestion  on  our  highways 
and  the  overcrowding  of  airways  and  air- 
ports; thatjthe  traveler  In  America  should  to 
the  maxinaim  extent  feasible  have  freedom 
to  choose  the  mode  of  travel  most  conven- 
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lent  to  his  needs;  that  to  achieve  these  goals 
requires  the  designation  of  a  basic  national 
rail  pasMnger  system  and  the  establishment 
of  a  rail  passenger  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  modem,  efficient,  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service .  . 

Congress  must  reaffirm  that  commitment 
by  providing  adequate  funding  for  Amtrak 
in  fiscal  1988  and  subsequent  years  to  main- 
tain and  improve  a  transcontinental  railroad 
passenger  system.  The  major  emphasis, 
when  it  comes  to  providing  fast  and  fre- 
quent service  competitive  In  time  and  con- 
venience with  autos  and  planes,  should  be 
on  tlie  Northeast  corridor  and  other  heavily 
traveled  routes  serving  large,  relatively  close 
population  centers. 

This  does  iK>t  mean  tliat  Amtrak  should 
be  immune  from  budget-cutting  as  Congress 
sedcs  ways  to  reduce  huge  deficits  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Amtrak,  like 
other  federally  supported  services,  needs  to 
be  scruUniaed  for  possible  savings.  But  om- 
tinuing  service  with  a  fair  level  of  federal 
subsidy  Is  a  policy  worthy  of  strong  biparti- 
san support  from  members  of  Congress 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There  Is  nothing  radical  or  unusual  about 
federal  subsidies  for  rail  passengers.  Motor- 
ists are  heavily  subsidized  as  they  travel  on 
streets  and  highways  built,  maintained  and 
patrolled  by  government.  Air  travelers  take 
off  and  land  at  airports  planned,  construct- 
ed and  operated  with  public  money— which 
is  used  also  to  control  air  traffic  and  enforce 
safety  standards. 

To  cut  off  federal  fimds  for  Amtrak  would 
be  discriminatory  as  well  as  stupid.  It  would 
single  out  rail  passenger  transportation  for 
a  death  sentence  while  assuring,  with  re- 
duced competition,  continuation  of  federally 
subsidized  highway  and  air  travel.  The 
public  would  be  left  with  less  choice  of 
travel  and  longer  delays  on  crowded  high- 
ways and  congested  airports.  Congress  must 
not  let  that  happen.* 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  MILK 
PROTEIN  PRODUCTS 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

OP  NORTH  CAKOLINA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to 
limit  imports  of  milk  protein  products, 
in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  burden  in- 
creased imports  of  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts have  placed  on  all  sectors  of  the 
domestic  dairy  industry. 

The  continued  and  aggressive  expan- 
sion of  imports  of  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts is  placing  a  burden  on  all  sectors 
of  the  dairy  industry,  leading  to  de- 
creased economic  activity  within  the 
domestic  dairy  industry,  as  well  as  dis- 
placing UJ5.  produced  non-fat-dry- 
milk. 

The  1983  Dairy  Adjustment  Act  has 
both  decreased  government  purchases 
of  dairy  products  and  nationwide  milk 
production.  However,  the  cost  of  dairy 
fanners  associated  with  the  decrease 
in  milk  production  has  been  high. 
Farm  income  is  down  as  a  result  of 
both  the  price  support  reduction  man- 
dated in  the  1983  act,  and  the  50  cent 
per  hundredweight  assessment  which 
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funds  the  self-help  payments  made  to 
farmers  in  the  Milk  Diversion  Pro- 
gram. 

Of  the  farm,  less  milk  is  being  proc- 
essed in  the  more  than  3.000  dairy 
plants  across  the  country.  Some  plants 
have  closed,  and  others  are  operating 
far  below  capacity.  Overall,  the  1983 
changes  have  meant  less  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  dairy  industry  and  agri- 
cultural communities  throughout  this 
Nation. 

Increased  Imports  of  milk  protein 
products  have  only  compoimded  the 
effect  of  the  changes  contained  in  the 
1983  Dairy  Adjustment  Act.  In  1984.  at 
the  very  time  we  were  asking  this  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  to  make  signifi- 
cant sacrifices,  imports  of  casein,  the 
major  milk  protein  product  Imported, 
rose  to  192.3  million  pounds.  ctmuKared 
with  159.5  million  pounds  in  1983.  dis- 
placing non-fat-dry-milk  produced  by 
UJ5.  farmers. 

In  1981,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture estimated  that  some  $300 
million  was  added  to  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation of  the  Dairy  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram by  imports  of  casein  and  the  sub- 
sequent diq>lacement  of  U.S.  produced 
non-fat-dry-milk.  In  1983.  these  im- 
ports added  $329  million  in  costs  to 
the  operation  of  the  Dairy  Program. 

As  though  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
casein  imports  have  now  managed  to 
exceed  government  purchases  of  non- 
fat-dry-milk in  the  last  5  months  of 
1984.  How  much  longer  can  we  reqx>n- 
sibly  allow  this  to  happen? 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
limits  imports  of  milk  protein  products 
to  50  percent  of  the  level  of  imports 
over  the  past  5  years.  Additlimally, 
this  legislation  contains  a  licensing 
system  based  on  product  use.  designed 
to  provide  sufficient  casein  supplies  to 
meet  the  needs  in  specialty  and  indus- 
trial use  products,  at  the  same  time 
the  displacement  of  dcnnestic  milk 
solids  would  be  reduced.  By  enacting 
this  legislation  we  will  be  meeting  our 
responsibilities  to  preserve  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  our  Dairy  Program, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  ef fori.* 


HJl.  890 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OP  PEmCSTLVAMU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
on  this  occasion  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  HJl.  890.  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Pease  that 
would  continue  the  Federal  S(U>ple- 
mental  Compensation  Program  for  18 
months.  This  important  legislation  al- 
ready has  52  cosponsors,  but  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  this  entire  body. 
This  program  is  crucial  for  workers 
across  the  country  who  suffer  from 
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long-term  unanployment.  Congress 
must  take  action  by  March  31.  or  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  for 
many  workers  will  expire. 

Although  some  areas  of  the  country 
mjoy  eccmanlc  prosperity  and  growth, 
not  aU  areas  share  equally  in  the 
warmth  of  economic  recovery. 

I  come  from  Beaver  County,  PA 
where  the  people  suffer  from  one  of 
the  highest  unemployment  rates  in 
the  Nation. 

I  see  the  painful  effects  of  unem- 
ployment every  time  I  go  home.  I  see 
proud  people,  who  worked  hard  all 
their  lives,  idle  because  there  are  no 
Jobs  since  the  local  factory  is  closed. 

I  talk  with  people  who  face  the  real 
threat  of  losing  their  homes  because 
they  can't  make  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments, let  alone  buy  decent  clothes  for 
their  kids.  For  these  Jobless  people, 
the  1982  recession  lingers,  and  it 
hurts. 

These  people,  and  others  across  the 
country,  depend  aa  F8C  benefits  to 
get  by.  The  benefits  give  them  hope 
and  sustenance  so  they  can  look  for 
work  without  worrying  if  their  fami- 
lies can  eat  that  night.  Without  these 
benefits.  I  don't  know  how  the  people 
I  see  at  hcMue  will  get  by. 

While  we  in  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation are  trying  hard  to  bring  new 
businesses  and  Jobs  into  these  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas,  the  thou- 
sands of  Jobless  workers  need  us  to 
help  them  until  they  can  help  them- 
selves with  work. 

If  we  let  the  FSC  Program  expire 
this  month,  we  will,  in  effect,  cut  the 
thread  of  support  that  gives  so  many 
families  their  mily  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  their  only  hope  for  the 
future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
890.  There  was  a  time  when  govern- 
ment would  give  hope  where  it  is 
needed  most;  to  the  people  who  need 
government  on  their  side.* 
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sembly,  I  authored  legislation  which 
prohibited  the  sale  of  drug  parapher- 
nalia to  minors.  That  bill  was  signed 
by  the  Governor  into  law. 

The  availability  of  drug  parapherna- 
lia is  becoming  widespread  around  the 
country-  Although  State  model  drug 
paraphernalia  laws  have  been  effective 
in  closing  "headshops"  in  38  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  drug 
paraphernalia  sales  are  now  being 
made  through  the  mails  or  by  private 
package  services,  such  as  UPS. 

The  unregulated  sale  of  drug  para- 
phernalia through  the  mails  and  in 
interstate  commerce  glamorizes  the 
drug  culture  (uid  encourages  drug  ex- 
perimentation by  cliildren  and  adoles- 
cents. Drug  paraphernalia  serves  to 
counter  parental  guidance  as  well  as 
educational  and  community  programs 
to  prevent  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics,  Mr.  Ramgkl,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
OiLMAif,  have  Joined  me  In  introducing 
this  bill.  We  encourage  our  coUeagues 
to  support  us  in  our  efforts  to  close 
this  big  loophole.* 


MAIL  ORDER  DRUG 
PARAPHERNALIA  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OrCAUVOUOA 
III  THE  HOUSB  or  BSPaCSKNTATIVlS 

Wedneaday,  March  20. 198S 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Mall  Order  Dnig  Paraphernalia  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  would 
make  it  illegal  for  anyone  of  use  the 
TJJ8.  Postal  Service  or  a  private  parcel 
aervioe  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  sell  drug 
paraphernalia.  Conviction  of  this  of- 
fense would  result  in  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  3  years  and  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100,000. 

I  have  been  seriously  concerned  with 
the  iHue  of  ^ug  paraphernalia  sales 
since  serving  as  a  California  legislator. 
When  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  as- 


LET  THE  VATTSBLITS  EMIGRATE 
TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

orcAuroBinA 
IH  THB  HOnSI  or  KKntlSKirTATIVIS 

Wedneaday,  March  20. 1985 
•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  protest  the  treatment  of  re- 
f  useniks  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  re- 
f  usenlks  undergo  great  suffering  and 
are  often  targeted  for  harassment  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  repatriate  to 
Israel,  to  be  reunited  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  be  free  to  devel<v  their  re- 
ligious and  cultural  heritage.  They 
face  persecution  in  their  Jobs  and  in 
their  neighborhoods  as  they  are  being 
labeled  traitors  by  the  Soviet  media. 

These  problems  were  made  clear  to 
me  recently  as  I  read  the  biographic 
information  on  a  family  I  adopted, 
nya  and  Inna  Vaitsblit  and  their  son, 
Evgeny,  of  Moscow.  The  Valtsblits 
have  applied  for  emigration  repeatedly 
since  1973.  The  family  longs  to  be  re- 
united with  their  son.  Aleksandr.  who 
is  an  Enillsh  teacher  at  the  Weitz- 
mann  Institute  in  Rehovot.  Israel.  All 
of  the  Vaitobllts'  other  relatives  per- 
ished in  the  Holocaust. 

The  hardships  Ilya  VaiUblit  suffers 
from  not  being  allowed  to  emigrate  is 
drastically  aggravated  by  chronic 
physical  pain.  Since  1960.  nya  has 
been  suffering  from  multiple  sclerosis. 
He  is  now  half  blind,  half  deaf  and 
confined  to  his  bed  with  paralyzed 
legs.  The  Soviet  authorities  are  well 
aware  of  his  grave  condition  because 
they  pronounced  him  100  percent  dis- 
abled in  1974.  Yet  he  U  stUl  refused  an 
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exit  visa  on  the  grounds  of  state  secu- 
rity. This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  his 
previous  job  as  a  radio  engineer  al- 
lowed him  access  to  so-caUed  classified 
material. 

Clearly,  the  Valtsblits'  case  should 
be  considered  on  a  humanitarian  basis. 
The  Vaitsblit  name  has  never  been  as- 
sociated with  any  political  activity  and 
their  plea  is  to  simply  rejoin  their  son 
in  Israel  where  Ilya  can  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  with  his  son  and  grandson. 

Soviet  Jews  have  consistently  been 
denied  the  rights  guaranteed  to  other 
national  minorities  and  religious 
groups  by  the  Soviet  Constitution. 
They  make  up  the  third  largest  surviv- 
ing Jewish  community  in  the  world. 
Soviet  Jews  are  fighting  for  the  basic 
human  rights  to  maintain  their  reli- 
gion and  culture.  They  are  also  fight- 
ing for  the  internationally  recognized 
right  to  leave  a  country  which  is  deny- 
ing them  their  heritage.  This  right  to 
emigrate  is  upheld  by  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  Although  the  Soviet  Union 
ratified  these  agreements,  they  dlsre- 
gvd  them  and  do  not  permit  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate  freely.  This  action  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  these 
treaties. 

We  in  Congress  must  continue  to 
speak  out  for  all  Soviet  Jews,  such  as 
nya  ValtsbUt  and  his  family,  and  make 
it  known  to  the  new  Soviet  leader  that 
we  are  against  all  forms  of  anti-Semi- 
tism.* 


SEARCH  FOR  WEEKSVILLE 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NKW  YORK 
HI  THC  HOUSS  or  REPaCSniTATIVKS 

Wednetday,  March  20, 1985 

•  Ur.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  black 
history  in  the  United  SUtes  is  gradu- 
ally being  given  its  due  recognition. 
The  search  for  WeeksviUe,  a  19th-cen- 
tury Brooklyn  community  founded  by 
James  Weeks,  began  in  1968.  This 
community  of  black  freemen  was  de- 
veloped after  the  sale  of  land  to  Mi. 
Weeks  from  the  Lef ferts  family  esUte 
in  1838.  The  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  WeeksviUe  and  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  History  is  restoring  four  19th- 
century  buildings  which  were  part  of 
the  original  community.  The  buildings 
wiU  house  an  educational  facility  and 
museum  of  African-American  history. 

The  restoration  and  preservation  of 
Weeksvllle  is  significant  to  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  community  and  to  all 
blacks  in  this  country.  The  structiues 
being  restored  are  simple  buildings 
with  wood  frame  construction.  There 
are  no  wide  verandas  or  stately  Gre- 
cian columns.  These  were  the  homes 
of  working  people  who  gained  their 
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freedom  and  sought  to  build  a  decent 
life  for  the^  f amlUes. 

The  straggles  of  the  We^csvllle 
people  wene  to  continue  into  modem 
times.  An  irticle  In  the  April  9.  1846, 
Brooklyn  ^ening  Star  noted: 

A  large  sad  respectable  meeting  of  the 
colored  vote^  of  the  ninth  ward  was  held  at 
their  sehoolnouae,  Bedford,  in  the  village  of 
Caraville,  on  March  31.  1848,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freejexpresdon  In  reference  to  the 
right  of  Buf f fage. 

The  artiiie  continues  noting  the  res- 
olution pas^  by  those  assembled: 

That  we  wfll  not  vote  for  any  man  ss  Dele- 
gate who  wU  not  pledge  hlnsdf  to  vote  for 
the  elective  franchise,  free  from  any  proper- 
ty or  complexlonml  qualifications. 

Those  early  residents  of  WeeksviUe 
would  undoubtedly  applaud  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  but  they 
would  havfl  been  dismayed  that  it  took 
so  long  to  dome. 

Today,  tlie  restoratlmi  of  WeeksviUe 
is  a  commimity  effort.  Funds  are 
raised  and,  the  chUdren  of  Brooklyn 
participate'  in  historical  commemora- 
tions in  tl^elr  schools.  As  they  leam 
about  everyday  19th-century  life,  they 
leam  that  blacks  were  a  part  of  histo- 
ry. Older  residents  of  the  area  have 
been  interviewed  about  the  early  days, 
giving  our  ^oung  pe<4>le  a  sense  of  real 
people's  Uvles  before  such  modem  con- 
veniences as  electricity  and  indoor 
plumbing,  fhis  living  history  serves  as 
a  bridge  to  the  past  and  a  guide  to  a 
futiire.       [ 

An  Africfu)  proverb  states.  "Not  to 
know  Is  bgd,  not  to  wish  to  know  is 
worse."  Itie  bladi  community  in 
Brooklyn  lias  made  a  cmnmltment  to 
leam  of  thjelr  past.  This  effort  has  re- 
ceived broad  support  from  New  Yorker 
who  recogiUze  the  contributions  of  aU 
of  the  eth^c  and  racial  groups  who 
have  mad^  New  York  their  home. 
Ameridii  ronains  a  country  of  diverse 
peoples:  Men  and  women  who  came 
here  from  every  part  of  the  world 
have  contributed.  WeeksviUe  serves  to 
teach  us  o|  the  contributions  of  black 
men  and  wbmen  who  settled  in  "Bnolk- 
lyn.  As  such,  it  adds  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  hktory  that  aU  Americans 
share.« 


THE  MX 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

oppumnu 

ni  THx  ^ousi  or  nragsnrtATxvES 

Wednesday.  Mardi  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  BSaniETT.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the 
American  people  have  two  great  de- 
sires at  this  time,  namely,  to  eliminate 
our  tremeitdous  deficit  and  to  provide 
for  a  strong  national  defense.  The  two 
issues  are  delated. 

The  people  of  America  want  the  def- 
icit elimin|ited  through  less  Govern- 
ment rather  than  more  taxes. 

They  wint  oxir  national  defense 
strong  enough  to  prevent  war— or  to 
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win  a  war  if  one  comes.  They  want  this 
whatever  the  cost  and  they  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  it  makes  sense  to  cut  out  de- 
fense needs  to  provide  for  nondefense 
needs  however  virtuous  those  social 
needs  may  be. 

Congresswoman  Barbara  Jordon  said 
it  best  when  she  spoke  at  Greenbrier  a 
couple  weeks  ago  and  said,  "People  do 
not  want  to  have  great  new  spending 
programs.  That  is  not  in  our  future. 
People  want  lean  and  mean  govern- 
ment." 

Your  constituents  beUeve  that  if 
social  programs  have  to  be  cramped  in 
order  to  have  an  adequate  defense, 
then  this  must  be  the  case  and  that 
many  social  needs  must  be  handled  by 
local  government  or  by  charity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
I  have  been  discussing  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  clearly  want, 
not  what  you  individuaUy  may  want. 

Our  constituents  want  waste  and 
corruption  eliminated  from  defense 
production,  but  they  do  not  favor  cut- 
ting real  defense  requirements  Just  be- 
cause those  evils  to  some  extent  exist. 
They  reason  that  otherwise  we  would 
endanger  the  country  and  innocent 
constituents  because  of  the  evils  in 
others. 

Moreover,  as  important  as  it  is  to 
discover  and  punish  the  $485  hammers 
and  the  $600  potty  seats  and  the 
claims  for  taking  care  of  a  corporate 
officer's  dog,  oiu-  constituents  do  not 
want  to  reduce  what  is  needed  for  the 
defense  of  our  country  Just  because 
these  abuses  have  been  done  and  dis- 
covered.. Our  constituents  demand  in- 
stead that  we  in  Congress  not  only  get 
rid  of  these  abuses,  but  get  on  with 
the  real  tasks  of  defense.  Regardless 
of  how  many  headlines  and  exciting 
statements  we  can  bring  forth  as  to 
these  abuses,  our  constituents  wiU  not 
accept  that  as  a  substitute  for  real 
strength. 

We  can  give  the  American  people 
real  progress  toward  both  the  objec- 
tive of  deficit  reduction  and  the  objec- 
tive of  strong  national  defense  by  kiU- 
ing  the  MX.  Its  future  cost  is  estimat- 
ed now  at  $13  bilUon  additional  for  the 
missOes  and  $21  billion  to  harden  sUos, 
or  sJttout  $35  biUion  in  total,  assuming 
we  stop  with  presently  planned  pro- 
gram of  223  missiles.  Some  have  put 
the  future  costs  at  $50  billion. 

AU  of  the  money  that  we  save  from 
eliminating  the  MX,  and  more,  is 
needed  to  give  us  an  ability  to  win  or 
sustain  for  any  length  of  time  a  con- 
ventional war  in  Ehirope,  when  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  compared  with 
NATO  forces.  They  have  three  times 
the  number  of  tanks,  twice  the  artU- 
lery  and  twice  the  armored  personnel 
curlers,  et  cetera.  The  most  probable 
scenario  for  war  today  Is  based  on  our 
Inferior  position  in  Europe.  Gen.  Ber- 
nard Rogers,  our  supreme  commander 
there,  advises  us  that  we  only  have  the 
abiUty  to  hold  off  defeat  for  a  number 
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of  days.  The  Soviets  could  march  to 
victory  in  Europe  and  could  only  be 
stopped  by  nuclear  war,  an  option 
which  our  weakness  there  makes  nec- 
essary. 

Without  diminishing  our  presently 
strong  nuclear  deterrence,  which  is  re- 
dundantly great,  we  should  take  the 
money  from  the  MX  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  have  conventional  victory  in 
Europe,  or  at  least  postpone  the  time 
when  we  have  to  go  to  nuclear  weap- 
onry. 

By  such  a  course,  we  could:  First, 
eliminate  further  production  of  the 
highly  vulnerable  and  very  expensive 
MX  wewon.  which  has  been  severely 
criticized  by  many  miUtary  authorities 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere:  second, 
we  could  use  these  funds  for  needed 
conventional  weapons  in  Europe,  thus 
reducing  strains  on  our  budget:  and 
third,  we  could  abandon  our  present 
faulted  policy  of  planning  a  nuclear 
war  in  Europe,  reserving  our  present 
hefty  nuclear  weaponry  for  the  Umit- 
ed  purpose  of  deterring. 

We  should  try  to  do  what  we  can  to 
reduce  defense  spending  and  stiU 
remain  strong.  Can  we  do  that  by  per- 
centage cuts  across-the-board?  How 
could  you  get  95  percent  of  a  biUion 
dollar  sulMnarine?  Nor  can  we  save  by 
Just  stretching  things  out  in  time. 
That  actually  costs  more  money.  We 
can  only  save  money  significantly  by 
cutting  out  faulted  programs.  Do  you 
know  a  better  one  to  cut  out  than  the 
MX?  Let's  face  it,  there  is  no  better 
candidate  for  saving  defense  money 
than  the  MX. 

What  I  have  said  is  commonsense.  It 
is  what  Americans  donand  today  frmn 
their  Congress.  It  puts  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  strong  for  a  meaningful 
national  defense,  but  without  putting 
further  strains  on  the  budget.  Let.'s 
defeat  the  MX.« 


THE  DAILY  TIMES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

or  MASSAtWUlSl  IS 
IH  THE  HOnSC  or  BKPBBSBNTATIVES 

Wiednesday.  March  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  G^^eaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  determinatitHi  and 
loyalty  demonstrated  by  the  owner 
and  employees  of  a  fine  newqwper 
chain,  the  Daily  Times  and  Chronicle 
of  Wobum.  in  their  recent  efforts  to 
overcome  the  hardship  caused  by  a 
fire  at  their  newspaper. 

The  Daily  Times  has  been  serving 
the  people  of  Wobum  for  84  years.  It 
also  publishes  editions  which  serve  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Reading.  Burling- 
ton, Winchester,  and  Wakefield. 

Each  edition  of  the  Daily  Times  ex- 
emplifies what  a  commimity  newspa- 
per should  be.  It  contains  news  on 
local  government,  local  business,  and 
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local  people.  It  is  »  welcome  visitor 
every  weekday  in  the  homes  of  thou- 
sands of  dtisens  in  the  five  communi- 
ties It  serves. 

In  addition,  the  paper  contains  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  regional.  State, 
national,  and  international  events.  It 
places  the  reader's  neighborhood  and 
the  reader's  world  at  his  or  her  finger- 
tips every  day.  In  every  area,  the  DaUy 
Times  exhibits  fairness,  integrity,  and 
an  even-handed  approach  to  the  news 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  finest  tradi- 
tkHU  of  the  newspaper  profession. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  of 
Saturday.  January  19,  the  ability  of 
the  Daily  Times  to  perform  its  vital 
function  was  severely  hampered  when 
a  number  of  fires  were  set  within  its 
llontvale  Avenue  plant.  It  appears  the 
nine  fires  were  the  work  of  vandals 
who  entered  the  building  in  search  of 
money  and,  finding  none,  set  the  fires 
out  of  a  sense  of  snger  or  frustration. 
The  fires  caused  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  damage.  The 
paper  lost  four  sophisticated  typeset- 
ting macdilnes  that  had  been  recently 
purchased  and,  in  fact,  never  even 
used.  There  was  extensive  smoke  and 
water  damage  throughout  the  plant. 

News  of  the  fire  traveled  quickly. 
Before  that  fateful  Satiurday  was  over, 
doaens  of  newspaper  employees  and 
other  citizens  came  to  the  plant  and 
volunteered  to  aid  in  the  difficult 
process  of  repidrlng  the  extensive 
damage. 

The  following  Monday,  the  newspa- 
per staff  organized  a  plan  whereby  the 
paper's  five  editions  would  be  pro- 
duced through  the  Joint  use  of  the 
paper's  Reading  plant  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  Wobum  plant  not  ren- 
dered inoperable  by  the  fire.  All  the 
while,  the  cleanup  went  on. 

For  a  week  and  a  half  the  staff  per- 
formed double  duty,  commuting  be- 
tween Reading  and  Wobum  for  the 
production  of  the  day's  paper  and 
helping  with  the  cleanup  and  rehabili- 
tation. Amazingly,  not  a  single  edition 
was  missed.  The  residents  of  Wobum. 
Reading,  Burlington.  Winchester  and 
Wakefield  continued  receiving  their 
community  news. 

The  Haggerty  family  has  owned  and 
operated  the  Dally  Times  for  84  years. 
Their  valiant  efforts  in  overcoming 
this  fire  represent  some  of  their  finest 
moments  in  a  history  of  distinguished 
service  and  acccnnpllshment. 

The  Daily  Times  has  recovered  from 
its  setback.  It  continues  to  thrive  in  a 
highly  competitive  business  because  of 
the  very  same  qualities  it  exhibited  In 
making  its  recovery.  It  is  those  quali- 
ties of  dedication,  perseverance,  per- 
sistence and  pride  which  make  the 
Dally  Times  such  a  welcome  visitor 
into  thousands  of  homes  each  day. 

I  am  proud  to  have  a  newspaper 
such  as  the  Dally  Times  in  my  district. 
I  congratulate  the  Haggerty  family 
and  the  many  employees  of  the  news- 
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paper,  not  only  on  their  valiant  recov- 
ery but  also  for  their  consistently  fine 
product  and  the  contribution  they 
make  to  their  community.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  HOMEOWNER 
BOND  RESOLXmON 


HON.  LES  AaCOIN 


oposnoii 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  aCFItSSSIITATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  20, 198S 

•  Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  with  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Hotzr,  Mr.  Bartutt, 
and  others,  to  preserve  homeowners' 
bonds  as  a  valuable  financing  tool  for 
American  home  buyers.  Our  resolution 
expresses  opposition  to  changes  in  the 
tax  treatment  of  homeowner  bonds 
issued  by  the  homebulldlng  industry. 

In  recent  years,  these  bonds  have 
become  a  significant  new  source  of  pri- 
vate sector  mortgage  money  for  resi- 
dential loans  generating  benefits  for 
both  the  consumer  and  the  housing  in- 
dustry. For  thousands  of  middle- 
income  families,  it  has  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  dreaming  about 
homeownershlp  and  realizing  that 
dream. 

Homeowner  bonds  have  also  proven 
to  be  a  form  of  self-help  for  the  home- 
bulldlng Industry  because  in  times  of 
high  Interest  rates,  when  more  con- 
ventional financing  dries  up,  builders 
are  able  to  reduce  mortgage  rates  and 
stay  in  business. 

During  the  late  1970's,  homebullders 
and  first-time  home  buyers  found  It 
Increasingly  difficult  to  secure  reliable 
financing  for  affordable  home  mort- 
gages. This  difficulty  resulted  from 
high  real  interest  rates  and  other 
changes  in  the  mortgage  lending 
market. 

As  the  prime  interest  rate  ap- 
proached a  record  high  of  21  percent, 
the  homebulldlng  industry  nearly 
dropped  dead.  Housing  starts  plunged 
from  well  over  2  million  in  1978,  to 
barely  1  million  in  1982.  Nine  out  of 
ten  families  couldn't  afford  to  buy  a 
home.  The  timber-based  economy  of 
my  State,  Oregon,  was  devastated. 
Today,  there  are  still  areas  of  the 
SUte  which  are  trying  to  recover. 

No  help  came  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Instead,  builders  stayed 
afloat  and  found  new  ways  to  help 
home  buyers  through  their  own  initia- 
tive. Homeowners'  bonds  are  an  exam- 
ple of  this. 

In  simple  terms,  homeowner  bonds 
are  used  by  the  homebulldlng  industry 
to  raise  money  for  the  construction 
and  purchase  of  homes.  The  bonds  are 
sold  to  the  public  and  backed  by  mort- 
gages made  to  home  buyers.  The 
builders  are  taxed  as  the  mortgages 
are  paid  off  in  installments.  This  is 
consistent  with  tax  principles  of  over 
50  years'  standing  and  approved  by 
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rulings  issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Large  builders  have  used 
these  bonds  for  several  years.  Now 
smaller  builders  are  able  to  pool  their 
mortgages  to  accomplish  the  same 
ends. 

As  a  result,  homebullders  have  been 
able  to  provide  many  buyers  with 
lower  interest  rates  and  lower  financ- 
ing costs  than  would  be  available  from 
traditional  channels.  Most  of  the 
homes  financed  have  been  in  the  mod- 
erately priced  range  which  serves  first- 
time  homebuyers. 

Elimination  of  the  homeowner  bond 
as  a  source  of  home  mortgages  would 
be  a  blow  to  the  housing  industry 
without  significantly  Increasing  over- 
all revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  it  may  do  Just  the  oppo- 
site. A  recent  study  based  upon  the 
Wharton  model  for  the  national  econ- 
omy concluded  that  the  use  of  these 
bonds  would  increase  revenues  to  the 
Treasury  through  Increased  home  con- 
struction and  Jobs.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  each  100,000  decline  in 
housing  units  knocks  off  some  $9  bil- 
lion from  the  gross  national  product. 

The  housing  industry  has  come 
through  one  of  the  toughest  and  most 
painful  times  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion—without Government  help. 
Today,  they  help  sustain  the  engine  of 
economic  recovery  by  generating  Jobs 
and  bringing  revenue  back  to  the 
Treasury.  At  a  time  when  Government 
housing  policies  are  on  the  retreat, 
homeowner  bonds  demonstrate  the 
abUity  of  the  private  sector  to  respond 
to  the  housing  needs  of  the  Nation 
without  Government  subsidy.  This  is 
crucial  If  we  are  to  remain  a  nation  of 
homeowners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  expressing  our  sup- 
port for  the  continued  use  of  home- 
owner bonds,  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  housing  and  homeovmershlp 
to  a  stronger  America.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  In  this  effort.* 


HONORING  THE  STERNBERG 
FAMILY 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OP  LOUI8IARA 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  or  RXnUESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  March  20,  198S 
•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
BCarch  23,  1985,  B'nal  B'rlth  Interna- 
tional honors  one  of  L'^ulsiana's  out- 
standing families,  the  Sternberg 
family.  At  that  time,  the  Stemberg 
family  will  be  presented  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  International  Family  Award. 

So  often  the  greatness  of  our  coun- 
try can  be  traced  to  great  families— 
families  whose  dedication  to  common 
values  enriches  their  homes,  their 
neighborhoods  and  their  communities. 
Such  a  family  Is  the  Stemberg  family. 

The  Sternberg  tradition  of  excel- 
lence was  brought  to  America  nearly 
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50  years  4go  by  Erich  Sttemberg.  He 
came  to  these  shores  not  only  to  begin 
his  retallllig  business,  but  also  to  save 
his  f amllyi  from  Hitler's  onslaught.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  work  and  he 
succeeded. 

His  dlr^,  personal  approach,  his 
metlculoui  attention  to  detail,  and  his 
sheer  diligence  and  enthusiasm  fueled 
the  succeuli  of  Goudchaux's,  and  in  the 
process.  He  was  able  to  rescue  nearly 
100  relatltes  and  friends  from  Germa- 
ny. 

Commitment  to  family  and  conunlt- 
ment  to  b^isiness,  this  was  Erich  Stem- 
berg's  leflkcy.  His  wife  and  children 
have  honored  that  legacy  and  fulfilled 
Erich's  dreams;  they  have,  in  fact,  sur- 
passed thtm. 

Today  Hans,  Josef,  Insa,  Donna,  and 
Lea  are  still  running  their  stores  as 
Erich  dld,i  with  care,  perseverance  and 
attention  to  detail.  That  same  person- 
al attention  to  their  customers  contin- 
ues even  though  that  little  store  In 
Baton  Rofuge  has  now  blossomed  Into 
a  three-city  chain  of  modem  depart- 
ment stores— Goudchaux's  and  Maison 
Blanche.  The  Stemberg  touch  re- 
mains: quUlty  merchandise,  presented 
with  style  and  personal  conoem. 

The  St^mbergs  have  remained  tme 
to  Erich's  deep  commitment  to  his 
people  and  his  tradition.  They  have 
expressed  their  love  of  Judaism  in 
their  hoiaes  and  in  their  community. 
They  hav^  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
their  synagogues.  In  the  Jewish  Feder- 
ation and!  B'nal  B'rlth.  The  Stembergs 
are  amootr  the  founders  of  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  Hlllel  Foundation  at  Louisiana 
State  University  and  have  contributed 
signlflcanUy  to  the  activities  of  the 
B'nai  B'iith  Youth  Organisation  in 
Baton  R^uge.  The  Stemberg  family 
closes  lt4  stores  on  the  Hl|^  Holy 
Days  In  deference  to  the  tradition  that 
has  bound  this  family  tbgether  for 
centuries. 

That  ever-radlatlng  Stemberg 
warmth  1«  the  hallmark  of  this  family. 
It  Is  perceptible  in  the  Stembergs' 
generous  I  commitment  to  a  vast  array 
of  charltgble,  civic,  and  religious  orga- 
nlzations^  It  can  be  seen  in  their  dedi- 
cation toi  the  revitalization  of  Baton 
Rouge  an|d  New  Orleans. 

To  me,  the  Stemberg  story  is  more 
than  Just  one  of  success  and  communi- 
ty involvfmoit.  They  are  dose  person- 
al friend^.  They  have  opened  their 
f  amUy  to  me  and  my  f  andly  and  that 
association  has  been  both  warm  and 
enllghteiilng. 

They  liave  been  generously  willing 
partners  in  projects  to  Improve  down- 
town Batpn  Rouge. 

They  aiccompanied  my  wife  and  me 
to  Israel  land  helped  teooden  my  view 
from  beybnd  Louisiana  and  the  United 
States  to  appreciate  the  world  in  an 
international  context. 

The  h(»nor  of  being  presented  the 
B'nai  ETrith  IntemaU<mal  Family 
Award  is  one  that  I  feel  personally  be- 
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cause  I  have  personally  seen  their  con- 
tributions and  I  have  witnessed  the 
difference  they  have  made  in  their 
community. 

Like  B'nal  B'rlth,  the  Stembergs  are 
a  family  that  honors  tradition,  a 
family  that  lives  harmoniously  and 
gives  of  itself  generously.  This  is  a 
family  to  be  deeply  respected  and  it  is 
my  honor  to  Join  their  other  friends, 
associates  and  admirers  in  honoring 
them.9 


TBE  FARM  CRISIS:  A  NEED  FOR 
ACTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  mW  TOUC 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rcpresehtativbs 

Wednetday,  March  20, 198S 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as 
an  urban  Representative  to  express 
my  conoem  over  the  plight  of  our  Na- 
tion's famiers.  We  recognize  that  the 
American  economy  and  the  stability  of 
our  rural  areas  depend  upon  the  vitali- 
ty of  the  farming  industry. 

In  New  Yoric  State  alone,  more  than 
42,000  farms  depend  upon  what  we  in 
the  Congress  do  during  the  current 
farming  crisis.  My  State's  many  dairy, 
grain,  vegetable,  and  horticulture  in- 
terests flourished  as  a  result  of  low  in- 
terest rates  and  federally  encouraged 
farm  expansion  in  the  early  seventies. 
When  high  Inflation  and  the  farming 
boom  subsided,  many  farmers  found 
themselves  In  debt  and  facing  an  un- 
certain future. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  has  subsidized  many  agricultural 
programs.  The  problem  is  that  our 
small  farmers  need  Federal  help  again 
and  they  need  it  without  ftuther 
delay.  We  should  not  continue  to  sub- 
sidize the  large  and  profitable  corpo- 
rate farmers  while  the  small  family 
farms  are  facing  f oreclosiires. 

The  American  public  is  currenUy 
witnessing  an  alarming  Increase  in 
farm  bankruptcies— the  largest  since 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 
Because  agriculture  Is  dependent  on 
exports,  the  strength  of  the  American 
dollar  has  wreaked  havoc  on  the  small 
farmer.  A  variety  of  businesses  in- 
volved in  exports  are  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties selling  goods  and  services  to 
foreign  consumers  as  are  our  farmers. 
The  U.S.  trade  defldt  not  only  con- 
tributes to  the  strong  dollar  but  also 
acts  as  a  25-percent  siucharge  on  all 
exports  of  foods  and  goods  and  a  simi- 
lar 26-percent  subsidy  for  imports.  It  is 
no  surprise  that  wine  and  cheese 
Import  sales  have  increased  substan- 
tially. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  cut 
taxes  for  big  business  and  wealthy 
Americans  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  pursued  a  $2  trillion  mili- 
tary buildup.  Military  outlays  have  re- 
sulted  in   an   incredible   amount   of 
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waste,  fraud,  and  mismanagement.  In 
my  opinion,  our  priorities  have  been 
skewed. 

Because  the  administration  has  dou- 
bled the  national  debt,  we  are  experi- 
encing dangerous  reperctissions.  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  hard-pressed 
Amerl(!to  farmer.  The  farmer  is  Amer- 
ica's original  small  businessman  and 
this  country's  most  assuredly  self-suf- 
fldent  enterprise.  Clearly,  Federal 
subsidies  to  insure  the  vitality  of  farm- 
ing would  be  a  small  price  to  pay. 

If  farmers  and  military  personnel 
were  to  exchange  positions,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  farmers  would  bring 
better  management,  efficiency,  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  the  Pentagon.  The 
same  results  would  not  be  met  on  a 
farm.  I  fully  support  the  House's 
adoption  of  the  farm  bill  and  regret 
that  the  President  vetoed  it.  I  further 
urge  the  House  to  override  this  veto.* 


SOVIET  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  oonncnciiT 

m  the  HOUSE  or  RBraBSEMTAnVBS 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1985 

•  BCr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent  months  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  have 
looked  with  increasing  horror  on  the 
reprehensible  deeds  perpetrated  by 
the  Invading  Soviet  Army  on  the 
people  of  Afghanistan. 

I  was  interested  to  leam  of  a  report. 
Issued  earlier  this  month  by  a  special 
rm>porteur  for  the  VM.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  detailing  specific 
abuses  committed  by  foreign  troops  in 
Afghanistan.  The  report  marks  the 
first  time  a  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission report  has  directly  critldaed 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  dted  widemread 
violations  of  human  rights  Indudlng 
the  commonplace  practice  of  Unture 
against  the  Afghan  regime's  oppo- 
nents, indiscriminate  bombardments 
of  the  dvHian  population,  and  the  de- 
liberate destmction  of  crops. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  report,  the 
UJf.  Human  Rights  Commission  last 
week  voted  overwhelmingly  to  adopt  a 
resolution  criticizing  the  Soviets  and 
fining  for  a  stop  to  their  inhumane 
polldes  in  Afghanistan. 

I  would  like  to  indude  in  the  Rbcobo 
two  arUdes,  one  from  the  February 
28.  1985,  Christian  Sdence  Monitor, 
the  other  from  the  March  14.  1985, 
Washington  Post,  explaining  the  find- 
ings of  the  U.N.  report  and  discussing 
the  vote  to  adopt  the  resolution. 
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(PraiB  the  Clirlstiui  Sdenee  Monitor,  Feb. 
3S.198S] 

VM.  Rdokt  Aooim  Sonm  or  Massivb 

RioHn  Aanm  n  Atohaiiutaii 

(By  Iain  Quest) 

Obrva.— A  forthright  United  NaUona 
report  on  human  rights  In  Afghanistan  ac- 
cuses Soviet  forces  in  the  country  of  a  "de- 
Ubeiate  policy"  of  bombarding  villages,  de- 
stroying food  supplies,  iiiasssf  i  Ing  ctrillans. 
and  disregarding  the  Geneva  Oonventloos. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Felix  Brma- 
oota.  an  Austrian  law  professor  who  has 
participated  in  UN  Inquiries  into  human 
rigfaU  In  Chile  and  South  Africa.  It  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  UN  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, currently  meeting  here. 

The  report  accuses  the  Af^um  govern- 
ment of  holding  some  M,000  pcdltlcal  pris- 
oneis  and  says  torture  in  its  Jails  is  "eom- 
monplace."  On  Feb.  4  Afghanistan  signed  a 
new  UN  convention  outlawing  torture. 

Mr.  Krmaeoca's  report  amounts  to  the 
fint  direct  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
a  UN  human  rights  inquiry,  and  diplomats 
said  it  could  have  important  consequences. 
They  r^gg"*"*  that  it  mli^t  mmpllrat^  ef- 
forts by  UK  Secretary-General  Javier  Peres 
de  CuAUar  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the 
crisis  in  Afghanistan 

At  the  same  time,  diplomats  expressed 
hope  that  the  report  might  persuade  the 
RMgan  administration  to  soften  its  criti- 
cism of  the  UN.  The  US  has  frequently  ac- 
cused the  UN  of  "seleettvlty"  in  lU  criticism 
of  rights  abuses,  particularly  of  abuses  by 
the  Sovtet  Union. 

Neither  the  Afghan  government  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  cooperated  with  Krmaoora. 
who  was  appointed  to  the  inquiry  18  months 
ago  after  a  resolution  in  last  year's  iwlnn 
of  the  UN  Human  Rights  Cnmmimion.  He 
vent  10  days  in  Pakistan  last  December, 
interviewing  Afghan  refugees  and  visiting 
f our  iMMpttals. 

DIploniats  said  Ermacora  removed  all  ref- 
erences to  Soviet  troops  when  he  was  finish- 
ing his  report,  replacing  "Soviet"  with  the 
wotd  "foreign."  Kven  so.  rtlpkwists  agreed 
his  report  was  blunt  in  its  overall  criticism 
of  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan, 
which  he  said  had  engaged  in  a  "ddlberate 
policy"  aimed  at  depriving  the  Afghan  guer- 
rillas of  support. 

The  result,  he  said,  had  been  a  slump  In 
rice  and  cotton  production,  destruction  of 
the  irrigatlan  system  in  the  Kandahar  Prov- 
ince, and  "serious  food  shortages"  in  areas 
not  under  government  coutroL 

"Many  lives  have  been  lost,  many  people 
have  been  incarcerated  In  ooodltions  far  re- 
moved from  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  many  have  been  tor- 
tured and  many  have   disappeared."   the 


One  reported  nissssrrr  took  place  on  Sept. 
IS.  1962.  whan  106  vUlagetB  took  refuge  In 
an  irrigation  tunnel  in  the  village  of  Padkh- 
wal>«-8hana,  in  Logar  Province.  "Troops" 
mixed  "whitish"  powder  with  a  liquid, 
poured  it  into  the  tunnel,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
ABMng  the  charred  bodies,  said  the  report, 
were  those  of  IS  children. 

bmaeora  said  the  "whitish"  material  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  chemical  L*ter  In  his 
report  he  dted  the  1928  Geneva  protocol 
banning  the  use  of  chemical  weapons.  This 
— — '—  certain  to  icopeii  the  controversy 
about  whether  the  Russians  are  using  chem- 
ical weapons  in  Afghanistan. 

The  report  also  said  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions have  been  routinely  abused  by  the 
Afghan  and  Soviet  forces.  Prisoners  have 
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been  bayonetted.  hospitals  bombed,  and 
cattle  and  water  poisoned. 

Ermacora  called  on  the  Afghan  govern- 
ment to  readmit  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross,  expelled  In  1983. 

The  report  was  also  blunt  on  the  question 
of  torture.  One  former  Afghan  security  offi- 
cial said  he  used  "eight  techniques"  on  pris- 
oners. Including  electric  shock  and  forcing 
them  to  drink  urine. 

In  another  passage.  Ermacora  said  the 
revolutiomry  nature  of  Babrak  Kamud'i 
Afghan  government  means  It  Is  not  repre- 
sentative, and  possibly  even  in  "contradic- 
tion" of  the  UN  human  rights  instruments 
of  self -determination. 

It  is  almost  unprecedented  for  a  UN 
report  to  critldie  the  internal  political 
system  of  a  member  nation.  Diplomats  here 
suggest  this  will  rompllrate  Mr.  Perez  de 
Cu^Uar's  efforts  to  negotiate  the  withdraw- 
al of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan. 

Perei  de  Cutllar  has  proposed  a  diplomat- 
ic package  tb/tt  Imidles  recognition  for  the 
Karmal  government.  But  planned  UN-spon- 
sored talks  were  postponed  recently,  lOleg- 
edly  because  of  this  week's  elections  In  Paki- 
stan. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  14. 1985] 

VM.  RnoRs  UaiT  Assans  Sovm  Asnsis  a 

ArauunsTAM 

(By  John  Parry) 

GnravA.  March  13.— Over  strident  Soviet 
objections,  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  adopted  a  resolution 
today  crttldilng  Soviet  actions  in  Afghani- 
stan and  calling  on  the  Afghan  government 
to  put  a  stop  to  them. 

The  vote  was  88  to  8.  with  eight  absten- 
tions, on  a  motion  to  support  the  report  of 
UJf.  special  envoy  Felix  Ermacora.  who 
spent  a  year  interviewing  Afghan  refugees 
at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

His  report,  released  at  the  start  of  the 
commission's  annual  session  here,  did  not 
spertflrally  name  the  Soviet  Union  but  ac- 
cused "foreign"  troops  in  Afghanistan  of 
having  used  chemical  weapons  and  tortur- 
ing dvUlans. 

The  4a-member  commission  Is  an  advisory 
body  to  the  General  Assembly  that  prepares 
reports  and  submits  nonbindlng  recommen- 
dations on  various  human  rights  issues.  In 
addition  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Ukraine,  which  has  separate  UJf.  member- 
ship, those  opposing  the  Aigban  measure 
were  Bulgaria,  Bast  Germany.  India.  Libya. 
MoaamUque  and  Syria.  Congo,  Cyprus,  Fin- 
land. Jordan.  Nicaragua.  Peru.  Tannnia 
and  Tugoalavla  abstained.  The  Mauritanian 
delegate  was  absent. 

Like  Ermacora's  report,  the  resolution  did 
not  mention  the  Soviets  by  name.  But  it 
said  the  fommlssion  expressw  "profound 
concern  at  the  grave  and  massive  violation 
of  human  rights  In  Afghanistan"  laid  out  in 
the  report.  Moreover,  it  said,  the  commis- 
sion "expresses  lU  distress  ...  at  the  wide- 
spread violations  of  the  right  to  life.  Uberty 
and  security  of  person,  including  the  com- 
monplace practice  of  torture  against  the 
(Afghan]  regime's  opponents,  indiscrimi- 
nate bombardments  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion and  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
crops." 

All  these  charges  originally  were  made  In 
Enaaoora's  report  Without  naming  them, 
the  resolution  called  on  the  parties  In  Af- 
ghanistan to  "apply  fully  the  rules  of  inter- 
national humanitarian  law"  and  to  let  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  humanitarian  bodies  work  freely 
to  alleviate  suffering  in  that  country.  It  also 
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called  on  the  Afghan  government  to  "put  a 
stop  to  the  grave  and  massive  violation  of 
human  rights  and  in  particular  the  military 
repression  being  conducted  against  the  dvQ- 
lan  population." 

Ermacora  said  later  that  he  had  been  ac- 
cused by  the  Soviet  Union  of  having  had  his 
report  writtm  by  the  CIA.  Soviet  delegate 
Vsevolod  Sovlnsky  attacked  Ermacora  again 
today,  saying  he  had  written  the  report  in 
only  a  few  days  and  Interviewed  only  "hlre- 
Itaig  bandits  who  are  precisely  the  ones  who 
commit  crimes  against  Afghanistan." 

The  Afghan  government  refused  entry  to 
Ermacora  when  he  was  mandated  to  com- 
pile his  report,  and  his  Interviews  therefore 
took  place  (mly  in  Pakistan. 

Sovlnsky  also  accused  Ermacora,  an  Aus- 
trian who  as  a  teen-ager  served  In  the 
German  armed  forces  In  World  War  n,  of 
being  a  "neo-NaxL"  As  a  UJf.  civil  servant 
Ermacora,  who  was  present,  was  prevented 
from  replying. 

Mohammed  Akbar  Kherad  of  Afghanistan 
also  called  for  rejection  of  the  resolution, 
which  he  said  was  "an  llllcii  document  pre- 
fabricated in  a  CIA  factory." 

The  resolution  approved  today  marked 
the  sixth  successive  year  since  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  in  December  1979 
that  the  human  ri^ts  commission  has 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  concern 
over  human  rights  in  that  country.  This 
year's  resolution  was  considerably  stronger, 
however,  because  it  was  based  on  Erma- 
cora's report,  the  first  U.N.  document  to 
speO  out  specific  abuses  committed  by  f  or- 
tAta  troops  occupying  Afghanistan. 

The  resolution  was  presented  by  Austra- 
lia. Belgium.  Canada.  Costa  RIea.  France. 
West  Germany.  Italy.  Ireland.  Japan.  Libe- 
ria. Mauritania,  the  Netherlands.  Singapore, 
Spain  and  Britain. 

It  supported  Ermacora's  report,  called  for 
an  extension  of  his  mandate  for  another 
year  and  ordered  him  to  report  to  the  UJf. 
General  Assembly  in  the  fall  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Afghanistan. 

(In  other  action,  the  human  righU  body 
condemned  violations  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  and  instructed  investigators  to 
monitor  alleged  abuses.  Reuters  reported. 

(The  Associated  Press  reported  that  the 
commission  voted  34  to  1  to  condemn  Israel 
for  human  rights  violations  in  southern 
Lebanon.  The  United  States  cast  the  dis- 
senting vote,  and  most  western  nations  ab- 
stained.]* 


ADDRESSINO  THE  HUNGER 
ISSUE 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

oroaaooR 

»  THE  Hougi  or  unusBrrATivss 

Wednuday,  March  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  ^jeaker. 
famine  in  Africa  drives  home  the  point 
that  deq>ite  the  hundredi  of  billions 
of  dollars  the  United  States  has  spent 
on  foreign  aid  and  domestic  nutrition 
prosrams.  hunger  continues  to  be  a 
problem  f adnc  Congress. 

I  certainly  cannot  question  the 
intent  or  the  motives  of  my  colleagues 
who  voted  for  the  reauthorisatlon  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  I  do. 
however,  differ  with  them  on  the 
value  of  this  congressional  response  to 
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the  ls8U0  of  hunger,  siiioe  several 
standing  committees  of  the  House  al- 
ready haie  Jurisdiction  over  domestic 
and  interuitl(»ial  food  programs. 

The  S^ect  Committee  on  Hunger 
cannot  imort  legialatlcm.  It  merely 
studies  tfte  issue  of  hunger,  and  re- 
ports  Its  {findings.  Such  studies  <»uld 
certainly  be  done  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees with  Jurisdiction  over  the  vari- 
ous types  lof  aid  programs. 

It  is  dangerous  to  treat  hunger  as  a 
monollthK  issue.  For  example,  the 
causes  of  domestic  hunger  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  current 
famine  1$  Africa,  where  government 
policies  Sind  nonmarket  eooncwales 
have  exacerbated  the  problems  caused 
by  drougkt. 

Because  the  causes  of  hunger  vary.  I 
believe  U)e  complex  issues  Involved  are 
best  addi^essed  by  those  standing  com- 
mittees most  familiar  with  the  issues. 

Nothing  this  body  ever  does  is  free, 
and  the  ttucpayers  need  to  be  aware  of 
the  oostslof  this  committee.  For  the  9 
months  li  was  In  exlstmre  during  the 
98th  Congress,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hungtr  cost  $347,847.  Its  estimated 
operating  costs  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress are  set  at  $652,513  a  year.  In 
other  words,  in  less  than  3  years  we 
wiU  have  spent  over  $1.65  million  to 
fund  a  committee  that  fswiHslly  du- 
plicates the  efforts  of  standing  OMn- 
mlttees  igid  cannot  report  legislation, 
the  bureaucracy  has  never 
fed  anyoiie  but  the  bureaucrats. 

ReautfalDrlatlon  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee ok  Hunger  was  a  very  expen- 
sive, symbolic  gesture  to  demonstrate 
our  comrtiltment  to  eliminate  hunger. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  demobstrate 
fiscal  rei^nslblllty.  and  vote  against 
funding  this  committee  when  such 
funds  are  debated  by  the  House.* 


WRONG  ISSUE  FOR  DEMOCRATS 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  COBEY,  JR. 

OP  HOKTH  QUUHJRA 

III  m  Housx  or  axpxisxinATivas 


Wednetday.  MarOi  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Spetker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Rboosd  an 
editorial  by  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server which  is  a  newspaper  located  in 
the  Fourih  District  of  North  Candina. 
The  edlljorlal  makes  a  strong  state- 
ment for  the  seating  of  Mr.  Rick 
Mclntyre  by  the  Donocntic  majority. 

I  also  Jwould  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Claude  Sltton.  the  editor  of  the  Rar 
lelgh  Ne^  and  Observer  for  present- 
ing this  isubject  in  a  dear,  unbiased 
perspectvre.  This  article  is  a  good  rei>- 
resentatlVe  of  what  a  free  press  is  all 
about. 

(From  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  Mar. 

IS.  19651 

WtoHO  Issox  worn  Dbcocbais 

Then  att  plenty  of  issues  available  for 
Democrat^  to  go  on  the  political  offensive— 


legitimately  and  properly— against  the  Re- 
pubUeans.  The  congressional  election  in  In- 
diana's tth  District,  however,  shouldn't  be 
one  of  them. 

Four  months  after  the  election,  the  voters 
of  that  district  still  do  not  have  a  represent- 
ative In  the  House.  The  initial  election-night 
count  gave  Democrat  Vnnk  McCloskey  a 
71-vote  lead.  A  recount  gave  Republican 
Rkdiard  D.  Mclntyre  a  418-vote  lead. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  House  has 
the  final  say,  and  an  enormous  partisan 
squabble  has  broken  out.  Three  times  the 
Democratic  majority  has  voted  not  to  seat 
Mclntyre.  The  Republicans  broke  House 
custom  by  bringing  the  Issue  up  at  a  pro 
fonna  session  last  weA.  And  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  has  the  matter 
under  investigation  with  a  report  due  on 
April  1. 

Ndther  party  has  covered  itself  in  glory, 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  Donocrats 
have  left  themselves  open  to  charges  of  pet- 
tiness, of  stealing  an  election,  of  being  "poor 
losers."  The  seating  of  the  Republican 
Mclntyre  doesn't  Jeopardize  the  solid  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House,  but  the  contin- 
ued oontrovetsy  does  threaten  damage  to 
the  party's  public  image. 

The  Democrats  could  help  their  party  by 
seating  Mclntyre  and  by  getting  on  with  the 
debates  with  Republicans  over  the  family 
farm,  loans  for  college  students.  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  and  other  Issues  that 
matter  to  the  average  American.* 


PATENT  AND  TRADEMARK 
OFFICE  AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPHKW  JBUKT 

nr  THi  HOUSE  or  rbprbskhtativcs 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  am  Introducing  today,  by  request  of 
the  administration,  would  authorize 
i«)pr(H>rlatlon8  for  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
yearB-1986.  1987,  and  1988.  Specifical- 
ly, the  bill  authorizes  $84,739,000  to  be 
i^qDropriated  for  the  payment  of  sala- 
ries and  generally  to  administer  the 
Fatent  and  Trademark  Office  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  Thereafter,  in  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988,  such  increased  sums 
are  authorized  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  Increases  in  salary.  iMiy,  or  other 
employee  tteneflts  authorized  by  law. 
The  bill's  express  language  continues 
the  subsidy— 50  percent— for  ind^mid- 
ent  inventors,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  small  business  concerns  created  by 
Public  Law  97-247. 

An  effective  and  accessible  intellec- 
tual property  system  provides  us  with 
new  technology  we  otherwise  would 
not  create  or  might  need  to  buy  from 
other  coimtries.  The  ultimate  test  for 
our  patent  law  system,  of  course,  is 
whether  it  advances  the  public  inter- 
est 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
maxk.  Office  has  made  strides  in  reduc- 
ing the  backlogs  traditionally  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  a  patent  or  in  regis- 
tering a  trademark,  in  providing  better 


services  to  the  public,  and  in  ensuring 
the  value  and  patentability  of  newly 
issued  patents.  The  integrity  of  the 
files  also  has  been  improved. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  a  plan  which  would 
modernize  the  operation  of  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office,  the  Patoit  and 
Trademailt  Office  has  undertaken  a 
major  effort  to  be  a  fully  autmnated 
operation  by  1990.  It  was  an  anachro- 
nism that  the  agmcy  that  reviews  the 
cutting  edge  of  our  technology  ccmUn- 
ued  to  0{>erate  essentially  as  it  did  in 
the  19th  century,  relying  on  vast 
papers  files,  handwritten  correspons- 
dence,  and  minimal  automation. 

An  automated  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office,  in  addition  to  providing 
more  prompt  and  certain  protection 
for  our  inventions  and  trademarits, 
wlU  iirovlde  the  public  with  easier 
access  to  the  vast  reservior  of  techno- 
logical information  which  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  holds. 

The  record  should  reflect  that  prob- 
lems with  automation  have  occurred. 
Those  problons  and  proposed  solu- 
tions will  be  fully  explored  by  the 
committee  In  ovenrii^t  and  authoriza- 
tion hearings  on  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.* 


SAUOUS  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND     , 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  lussscHDsans 
in  THE  HOUSI  or  RXrBaSBHTATIVXS 


WedneMday.  March  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  ^waker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  salute  to  the  Saugus  Hi^ 
School  Marrhing  Band.  Once  agatai. 
this  grom>  of  fine  young  moi  and 
women  has  beesn  selected  to  represent 
the  Conmumwealth  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  Festival  of  States  weeklong  cele- 
bration in  St.  Petersburg,  FL,  begin- 
ning March  25. 

Since  its  inception  in  1937,  the 
Saugus  High  School  Band  has  provoi 
to  be  <me  of  the  finest  hig^  school 
marching  bands  in  the  Eutem  United 
States.  Over  the  years,  the  band  has 
traveled  extensively,  sharing  its  musi- 
cal excellence  with  students  all  over 
the  country.  Next  week,  the  band  wiU 
be  on  the  road  to  Rorida  to  perf wm 
at  Sea  World  and  Disney  World,  where 
they  have  performed  before.  And.  on 
Idarch  30,  they  will  march  in  the  Fes- 
tival of  States  parade,  proudly  carry- 
ing the  BCassachusetts  State  flag. 

I  well  recall  the  sounds  of  the 
Saugus  Marching  Band  from  my  days 
on  the  Peabody  High  football  team, 
Saugus'  longtime  football  rival.  I  can 
tell  you  it  was  dlfflcult  oiough  tadt- 
ling  the  Saugtis  footbaU  team,  and 
with  the  Saugus  IiCaiching  Band 
behind  them  it  was  even  more  of  a 
challenge. 
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I  congratulate  the  band  director.  Mr. 
Jerome  Mitchell,  and  each  and  every 
fine  young  mualclan  and  marcher  in 
the  band.  I  wish  them  all  a  safe  and 
memorable  trip  to  Florida,  and  best  of 
luck  in  future  performances  and  com- 
petitions.* 


DAUPHIN  CX>UNTT  CELEBRATES 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

ornmnTLTAmA 

»  THE  BOnSS  or  UnnBHTATIVKS 

Wedneadar.  March  20,  198S 
•  Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1985 
marks  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Dauphin  County,  one  of 
the  six  counties  that  form  the  17th 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  The  citizens 
of  Dauphin  County  are  planning  to 
celebrate  in  grand  style  as  over  150 
events  have  been  planned  for  the  year, 
beginning  with  the  official  Idckof f  on 
Sunday.  March  3.  1985.  at  the  Dau- 
phin County  Court  House  in  Harris- 
burg.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
ooUeagues  a  brief  history  of  the 
county. 

Prior  to  1785  the  area  that  was  to 
become  Dauphin  County  was  part  of 
the  northern  section  of  Lancaster 
County.  John  Harris.  Sr..  a  trader,  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  white  man  to 
enter  and  settle  this  northern  section 
of  Lancaster  County.  His  son.  John 
Harris,  Jr..  founded  a  ferry  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  named  the 
area  around  his  ferry  Harrisburg.  later 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

On  March  4.  1785.  the  Pennsylvania 
Oeneral  Aaembly  psiisM  an  act  divid- 
ing Lancaster  County  north  of  the 
Cmewago  Creek.  The  northern  sec- 
Ucm  was  named  for  the  Dauphin  of 
France.  Louis  Francois  Xavier.  eldest 
son  of  King  Louis  ZVI  of  France  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  From  1796  untO 
1791  Harrisburg  was  renamed  Louis- 
burg,  but  when  John  Harris  died  in 
1791  it  was  once  again  named  Harris- 
burg. In  1821  the  general  assembly 
further  divided  Dauphin  County  form- 
ing a  third  county.  Lebanon,  from  the 
bottom  right  comer. 

During  the  early  days  of  our  county. 
Daivhln  County  and  the  Susquehan- 
na River  stood  as  the  gateway  to  the 
west  for  many  of  our  pioneers.  Young 
settlers  from  Lancaster  and  Reading 
would  cross  the  Susquehanna  at  Har- 
risburg oa  their  way  to  Pittsburgh  and 
the  West.  The  shores  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Harrisburg  area  were 
also  the  sights  for  a  number  of  forts 
and  camps  to  America's  early  soldiers. 
During  the  Civil  War.  Harrisburg 
served  as  one  of  the  major  centers  for 
the  Union  Army.  Camp  Curtin,  located 
in  the  northern  end  of  Harrisburg.  re- 
cruited, drilled,  and  equipped  men 
from  Pennsylvania  and  other  North- 
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em  States  before  sending  them  to 
fight  with  the  Union  Army  in  the  East 
and  West.  The  city  also  served  as  a 
supply  depot  for  thousands  of  tons  of 
war  materlaL  The  body  of  assassinated 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
brought  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives chamber  in  the  capitol  of  Harris- 
burg on  April  21. 1865,  where  he  lay  in 
state  overnight.  Dauphin  County 
again  aided  the  American  cause  in 
1898  when  Camp  Mead  in  Middletown 
housed  a  lurge  niunber  of  troops  for 
the  short-lived  Spanish-American 
War. 

By  the  mld-1800'8  industry  had  come 
to  the  area  with  the  completion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  mill  in  Steel- 
ton  in  1867.  Not  only  was  the  mill  the 
first  buUt  solely  to  produce  steel  but  it 
was  also  the  first  built  solely  to 
produce  steel  rails  in  the  United 
States.  The  steel  miU  was  taken  over 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  1916 
and  is  still  in  operation  today.  In  1905 
a  chocolate  factory  was  completed  in 
the  eastern  Dauphin  community  of 
Derry  Church  by  Milton  S.  Hershey. 
Today  the  factory  Is  one  of  the  largest 
chocolate  and  cocoa  producing  plants 
in  the  world  and  Derry  Church  is  now 
known  to  millions  of  Americans  as 
Hershey.  PA,  or  Chooolatetown.  U.S.A. 

All  of  Dauphin  County— from  Pillow 
in  the  north  to  Royalton  in  the  south, 
from  Millersburg  and  Halifax  in  the 
west  to  East  Hanover  in  the  east- 
share  in  the  Joy  of  celebrating  our  his- 
tory. 

The  first  200  years  of  Dauphin 
County  have  been  rich  in  history.  The 
citizens  who  have  lived  and  worked 
here  have  made  Dauphin  County  and 
Pennsylvania  a  center  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  I  commend  not 
only  those  who  are  organizing  the 
celebration  but  those  who  have  made 
those  years  worthy  of  celebration.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
TiUe  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  ctmunlttees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procediue  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  wlU  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohokxssiohal 
Racoao  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
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an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imlt  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  21,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Recobd. 

MssnHGS  Scheduled 

MARCH  22 

9:30  s.m. 
Asrlciiltiire.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
-To  continue  hesrinss  on  S.  601  and  S. 
ai6,  bills  to  expand  export  mariwU  for 
XJA.  acricultural  commodltiea.  provide 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  dairy  Industry. 

8R-328A 

f*^"H"S.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  607,  authorizinc 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-S38 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorlidns  funds  for  satellite  and  at- 
mospheric programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  MO.  authorizlnK 
funds  for  fiscal  years  I»M  and  1987 
for  development  and  security  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  Department  of 
SUte. 

SD-419 

MARCH  25 

9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  volun- 
tary contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations and  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  aan. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  618. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  U;S. 
agricultural      commodities,      provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  feed  grain  Industry. 

SR-328A 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  OAO 

report  on  Improved  efficiency  needed 

to  relieve  Medicaid  from  paying  for 

services  covered  by  private  Insurers. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  622.  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  perform  abortions  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endan- 
gered. 

SD-228 
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Labor  and  ^uman  Resources 
Employmerit  and  Producttrity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
reform  the  current  system  of  Federal 
funding  for  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Ttade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  374  and  S.  193, 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  VS. 
Travel  and  Tourism   Administration. 
Departigent  of  Commerce. 

8R-2&3 
'Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  Oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plement)atlon  of  the  President's  Pri- 
vate Sefctor  Survey  on  Oast  Cmtrol 
(the  Oraoe  Commlwton). 

SD-S42 
1:30  pjn. 
Banldng,  Housing,  and  UrtMn  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  687,  authoris- 
ing funis  for  certain  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Hou^ng  and  Urban 
Develoignent. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Bdence.  and  Transportation 
Merchant  I|arine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  fxamine  insurance 
problems  In  the  fishing  Industry. 

SR-2&3 
2:00  p  jn. 
'Office  of  Technology  Assesment 
The  BoaM.  to  hold  a  goMial  business 


meeting. 
i.m.         I 


H-227.  Capitol 
2:30  pjn.        \ 
'Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice   and   Procedure 
Subconknlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  farm  credit 
crisis  a^  certain  practices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-2a6 

MARCH  26 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
IjUwr,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmeot  of  Health  and  Husun  Serv- 
ices, in^uding  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control    Alcohol.    Drug    Abuse    and 
Mental  I  Health  Administration.  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  Office 
for  Ov8  Rights. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sulicom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising   funds   for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

SR-263 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
labor  violence  actiritiss. 

8D-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hcdd  sversight  hearings  to  review  VA 
relating  to  the  construction  of 


policies 

major  i  ledical  facilities. 


SR-418 


lOHMi 
Appropristions 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
defense    prpgrams,    focusing    on    re- 
search, develi^ment,  technology,  and 
engineering. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126,  Capitol 
fitvironment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  53,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  and  related  meas- 
ures. 

SD-408 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  marie  up  S.  660,  au- 
thorizing fimds  for  fiscal  years  1088 
and  1987  for  development  and  security 
assistanoe  programs  of  the  Depari- 
mmt  of  State. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Intelligence  community. 

SH-219 
11:30  ajn. 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  408,  au- 
thoriring  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
1987,  and  1988  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

SR-428A 
2HMpjn. 
Ain>ropriatI(ms 

Foreign  Operations  Sul>oommlttee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
tar  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
veloimient. 

S-126,  Ci4>itol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  G^ 
ological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Tb  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
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Office  of  the  Secretary,  Financial 
Management  Service,  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt,  U.S.  Mint.  U.&  Savings 
Bonds  Division,  all  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  VS.  Postal 
Service. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Bptat  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^xised  legislation 
authoriring  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  (PX.  93-498). 

SR-253 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  <m  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-228 
2:30  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
le^Slation  authorlztaig  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH27 
9:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  Uie  nomination  of 
Martha  R.  Seger,  of  Michigan,  to  lie  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pnvosed  legisla- 
tion authoriring  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  to  hold  oversight  bearings  to 
review  scUvities  of  the  Office  of  Oom- 
mercisl  Space,  Department  of  Trans- 
portatiOD. 

8R-2S3 
Lalibr  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Donald  E.  8hasr4'en,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Lalwr  for  Veterans'  Employmoit. 

8R-418 
Veterans'  Af faira 
To  bold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
the  nominatlmi  of  Donald  E.  Shas- 
teen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment. 

SR-418 

Select  on  Intelligence 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 

year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 

dity. 

SH-219 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Fmestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  SOI  and  S.  618, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  UJB. 
agricultural      oHnmodities,      provide 
price  and  Income  protecUtm  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  filler  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  soyliean  Industry. 

SR-328A 
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ApproprtstfcifMi 

I«bor,  Health  and  Human  Servtcea.  Edu- 
catfcm,  and  Related  Acendei  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  Ixrid  hearlnga  on  propoeed  budcet  ea- 
Umatea  for  fitcal  year  1M6  tor  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
leea.  Including  the  Health  Care  Ft- 
nanietm  Administration,  Social  Securi- 
ty Admtnlstratkm.  refugee  procrams, 
and  the  Office  of  Child  Support  En- 
f(»cement. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commeroe.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tar  fiscal  year  19M  tar  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Aipmcy.  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

8-146,  Capitol 

AiTironment  and  Public  Works 
EnTiraunental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  S3,  authoris- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the   Clean   Water  Act.   and   related 
measures. 

SD-406 
Veterans'  Affairs 
TO  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Veterans'  Administration  construction 


8R-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
Tto  bold  beartngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  b(rid  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-iae,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

UUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1906  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  and  the 
New  York  City  Loan  Program  (Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury),  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  Office  of 
Sdenoe  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  &ivironmental  Qual- 

tty. 

SD-134 
Foreign  Rdatlons 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  6M,  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
years  19M  and  1987  for  development 
and  security  sssistsnre  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  sale 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
of  ConralL 

SD-226 


MARCH  38 


9:80 


Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
•18.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
UJB.  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
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ance  programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  wheat  Industry. 

SR-338A 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  Human  Development 
Services,  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices, Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses),  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-116 

Commeroe.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Pipeline  Safety  Act 

SD-OSO 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

8R-353 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53.  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the   Clean   Water   Act,   and   related 
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SD-406 
*Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  an  organisational  meeting,  to 
consider  committee  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  99th  Congress,  membership  for 
the  Joint  Committees  on  Printing  and 
the  library.  ctMnmittee  budget  for 
1985.  and  other  pending  legislative  and 
sdmlnist.ratlve  buslnws 

SR-301 


10:00 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  guard 
and  reserve  affairs. 

SD-342 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
timal  Science  Foundation. 

8-136,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Tranvortation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Interstate  Commeroe  Commission. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  6S9,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-419 


3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-1S8 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Qovemment  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
3:30  p  jn. 
Select  on  Ethics 
cnosed  business  meeting. 

SH-330 

MARCH39 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
n.8.  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
sssistance  for  the  cotton  Industry. 

SR-338A 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  findings 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness. 

8D-315 


APRIL  1 


9:30 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resimie  hearings  on  8.  501  and  S.  616. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  VS. 
agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  rice  industry. 

SR-328A 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  care  and  advo- 
cacy for  mentally  disabled  persons  in 
institutions. 

8R-428A 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 


8D-193 
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X-OOpjn. 
Appropri^ons 

Energy  aiid  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  cobtinue  hearings  on  proposed 
budgtft  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

3:30  pjn.    ' 
Select  onj  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fUcal  year  1986  for  the  intelligenoe 
community. 

SH-219 

APRILS 
9:30  ajn. 
Agricultia«.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  coniinue  bearings  oo  8.  501  and  8. 
616,  tills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
U.8.  4sricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  land  Inoome  protectlan  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumen  an  abundanoe  of 
food  land  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  Continue  low-inoome  food  asslst- 
anoe  programs,  focusing  on  oommodlty 
aswisttnfe  for  the  sugar,  wool  and 
honey  Industry. 

SR-SaSA 
Commeroe,  Science,  and  l^ansportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-3SS 
Oovemmmtal  Affairs 
Oversighi  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties  of   the    Office   of   Government 
Ethica. 

SD-366 
Labor  an9  Human  Resouroea 
HandicaiDed  Suboommtttoe 
To  continue  bearings  oo  the  care  and 
advo^kcy  for  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons m  Institutions. 

SR-4a8A 
Veteransi  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hesrtngs  <m  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  home  loan  guar- 
anty t>rogram. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
ApproprilUJons 

Agriculture,  Rural  Devdopment  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Suboommlttee 
To  hoM  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatfes  for  fiscal  year  1986  tar  the 
ComifKidlty  Credit  Corporatiaa,  For- 
eign Acricultural  Senrfoe,  Office  of 
Intertuttional  Cooperatioo  and  Devel- 
opmefit.  Food  for  Peace  Program  (PX. 
480),  [Soil  Conservatlan  Service,  and 
the  Agricultural  StabUlzatlon  and 
Conservation  Service.  Dmartment  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-184 
Approprllitions 
Defense  $uboommlttee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defence  programs,  focusing  <m  strate- 
gic d^ense  inltiatve. 

SD-1S8 
Appropriations 

Energy  moA  Vftter  Development  Suboom- 

mlttefc 

To    cobtinue    hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  tor  fiscal  year  1986 

for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


SD-19a 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

8D-343 
XllOpjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Nar 
tional  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
•Labor  and  Htmian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  484,  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  moratorium  on  the  ban 
of  the  artificial  sweetener  saccbarin. 

SD-430 

APRILS 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  bearings  on  S.  501  snd  8. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  maitets  for 
XSJB.  agricultural  conunodiUes,  provide 
price  and  inoome  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  peanut  industry. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Commeroe,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  andi^e  VJS.  Infor- 
maticm  Agency.  ^ 

8-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcmn- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

SD-O50 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  VJS.  Inter- 
tuttional Trade  Commission,  n.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  Office  of  the 
VJB.  Trade  Representative. 

SD-21S 
Labw  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buriness. 

8D-430 
lAbor  and  Human  Resoiures 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  care  and 
advocacy  for  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons in  institutions. 

8R-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  certain 
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defense  programs,  focusing  on  Navy 
shipbuilding  and  conversion. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Energy  snd  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


8D-192 
Appropriations 

Tran^Mrtation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Ain>roprlations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  <m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
VJB.  Secret  Service,  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enf  OTcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

8D-ia4 
Envinmment  and  Public  Worlcs 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  availability  of 
environmental  Impairment  insurance 
and  its  relation  to  the  implementation 
of  the  Comprebensive  Environmental 
Resp(Mise,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  (Superfund)  (PX.  96-510),  and  the 
Resource  Oonservatlcm  Recovery  Act 
(P.L.  98-616). 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
An>ropriaUons 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  develotniait  pro- 
grams. 

8D-193 
APRIL4 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  501  snd  8. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
V&  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  inoome  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  oonsumns  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-inoome  food  assist- 
snce  programs,  focusing  <m  commodity 
asBiirtawr  for  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram and  export  industry. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1986  tar  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospboic  Ad- 
ministration. Departmoit  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  snd  Spaise  Subcran- 
mlttee 
To  continue  hearings  in  closed  session 
on  proposed  legislation  authorising 
funds  for  fiscsl  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-253 
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Vetenoi'  Affaln 
To  bold  hearinca  on  8.  6.  to  clarify  and 
improve  oertain  health-care  procrams 
and  MTvlcea  provided  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  related  proposals. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Asrieulture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Acendes  Subcommittee 
To  htM  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Suboonunittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  develomient  banks. 

8-126.  Capitol 
Apprffpriatlont 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  Con- 
rail.  UA  Railway  Asso***  BAD  MAO 
TAPE  ***clation.  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Envirooment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  8.  S3,  au- 
thorising  funds  through   fiscal   year 
19M  for  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  re- 
lated measures. 

8D-4O0 
10:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Sdenoe.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

SR-2S3 
2KWpjn. 
Appropriations 

Interim-  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates fm-  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

8D-138 

APRIL  15 

9:30  ajB. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8.  614. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  U.8. 
agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
—*-*«"*«  for  conservation  programs. 

SR-328A 
1:30  PJB. 
«»«MT»g  Hotislng.  and  Urban  Affairs 
Hfflislng  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  607.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  certain  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Hou^ng  and  Urban 
Development. 

SD-538 
3:00  pjn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  8. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markeU  for 
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U.8.  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-Income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  research  and  extension 
programs. 

SR-3a8A 

APRIL  M 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  for  OvO  Rights. 
Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  education  sU- 
tistics.  and  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion, all  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  TransporU- 
tion. 

SD-138 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcranmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1906  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

8D-I38 

APRIL  17 

9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  restune  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8.  616. 
bills  to  expand  export  markeU  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  <m  commodity 
assistance  for  rural  credit  programs. 

SR-328A 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped.  rehabillU- 
tion  services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, special  institutions,  including 
Howard  University,  and  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

SR-428A 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment    Opportunity    Commis- 

sicm. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  an  Adminis- 
tration report  on  prospective  payment 
for  skilled  nursing  facilities  under  the 
Medicare  Program. 

8D-315 


10:001 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovenunent  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

APRIL  18 

0:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
UJB.  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  inccHne  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  agribusi- 


SR-328A 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  AMTRAK. 

SR-253 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
UJ3.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

8D-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 


APRIL  23 


9:30 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  8.  616, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consimiers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs. 

SR-328A 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  and  impact 
aid. 

8D-116 
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10:00  ajn.    ] 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate* for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   I 

8D-138 
2:00  pjn.      ' 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Government  Suboommtttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timated for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partmgnt  of  the  Tteasury.  VS.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Oovemment  pro- 
grams.! 

8D-1S8 

'        APRIL  M 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HeUth  and  Human  Sovices,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timateg  for  fiscal  year  I9M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Educatiop.  Jncludhig  stu- 
dent financial  ■irtitsnre.  guaranteed 
studei*  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
educaiton,  higher  educatkm  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  educational  research  and  train- 
ing, aiid  libraries. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  R^ated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timated for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Feder^  Bureau  of  Investigation,  De- 
partan^t  of  Justice,  the  Legal  Servloes 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchahge  Commission 

8-146.  Capitol 
10:00  ajn.    I 
ApproprialtlonB 

HUD-Ind4)endent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  ihearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timat«  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federil  Emergmcy  Management 
Agenc)r.  and  the  Bivironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-ia4 

I         APRIL25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Haalth  and  Human  Sorices,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatas  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. Rational  CommJasInn  on  Librar- 
ies and  Informatioo  Science,  and  Na^ 
tional  iCouncU  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpwtatlon 
Siuiaee  Transportation  Suboommtttee 
To  hold'  hearings  on  t>ropoaed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 


grams 
ajn.   ' 


8R-3S8 
10:00 
Apprt^rlations 

Energy  aad  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resutne  hearings  on  proiiosed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
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energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

8D-138 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 

APRIL  29 
lOHWajn. 
Apiwopriations 

Transiiortatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
omunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  30 
9*^0  ajn. 
AnnopriaticHis 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board,  OSHA  Review  (Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  ConcQ- 
iation  Service. 

SD-116 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  Colimibia  on  global 
forecasting  capability. 

8D-342 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Woiks 
on  global  forecasting  capability. 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 

MAY  1     ' 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments   of    Labor.     Health    and 
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Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subc(mmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  aitd 
the  U.S.  District  Courts. 

8-146,  Cv^UA 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authoridng  fimds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

8R-253 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

8D-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,   and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- ' 
timates  for  flscal  year  1986  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAT  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subocmi- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

si>-ia4 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  SubctMnmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^Msed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

8D-138 

MAT  7 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  AgaMdes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
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Interior  and  ReUted  Aiendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bewinfB  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlm«t«  for  fiaoa  yew  19M  for  the 
Indten  Health  Servloe.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servtcea. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Buaineaa  meetlnc.  to  coiMider  pending 
calendar  buslneaL 

8D-4M 

MATS 

MOajn. 
ApppopriiAtiODs 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Senrieea.  Edu- 
catkn.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M«  for  the  De- 
partmenU  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAT  9 

9:30  ajn. 
Apiwopriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  biM  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
parUnents  of  labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Envtrooment  and  Public  Worlu 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Apprirpriatiiwit 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 
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9:30 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-116 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regiilatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483.  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SD-343 

MAT  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Minerals 
Management  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 


MAT  33 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 

OCTOBER  1 

11:00  aju. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisU- 
tive  priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  21 

1:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  in  closed 
session  on  certain  activities  of  the 
Drug     Enforcement     Administration. 
Department  of  Justice. 

S-407.  Capitol 
4:00  pjn. 
Small  Business 
To    hold    an    organizational    business 
meeting,  to  consider  committee  budget 
for  1965.  committee  rules  of  procediue 
for  the  99th  Congress,  and  subcommit- 
tee assignments. 

SR-428A 

MARCH  26 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  ^taoe  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  impli- 
mentation  of  the  Stevenaon/Wydler 
Technology    Innovation    Act    (Public 
Law  96-480). 

SR-253 
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The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  I>J3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

/  xoiU  give  Oiank*  to  the  Lord  with 
my  VDhUe  heart;  viU  ttU  of  aU  Tftv 
wonderful  deed*. 

I  vrUl  he  tHad  and  exalt  in  Thee,  will 
sing  prakae  to  Thy  name,  O  Mo$t  HitfiL 

The  L6rd  iM  a  ttronghoid  for  the  op- 
preaeed,  ja  ttronifiiold  in  time*  of  trou- 
ble.       J 

And  those  toAo  know  Thy  name  put 
their  tnut  in  Thee,  for  Thou,  O  Lord, 
hast  not  forsaken  those  who  seek 
TTkee— nahng  9:1.  2.  and  9, 10. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  St*EAKER.  The  Chair  hag  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  lagt  day's 
proceedlkigs  and  annoiinces  to  the 
House  his  iu>proval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  nde  I.  the 
Journal  Stands  approved. 


MES8AOE  YBXyii.  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow^  one  of  its  derks.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Hbuse  is  requested,  a  Mil  of  the 
House  o^  the  following  tiUe: 

HJt  12B9.  An  act  making  argent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1965.  for  emergency 
famine  nalef  and  recovery  in  AMea,  and  for 
other  puitxises. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Sezpte  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (HJl.  12S9)  entiUed 
"An  act, making  urgoit  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  jrear 
ending  September  SO.  1965,  for  emer- 
gency fimine  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa,  tod  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  oa 
the  dis|«reeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  !  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
HAimL^.  Mr.  SxBvns.  Mr.  CocHiAir, 
Mr.  Kasrh,  Mr.  Smnns.  Mr.  Ihoutb, 
and  Mr.|  Bvhoick  to  be  the  cmferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  liessage  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Ihe  following  title,  in  which 
the  coneurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested:! 

S.J.  Re4.  91.  Joint  resotatlfln  to  designate 
Mandi  2l]  1986.  as  "AfghanJehin  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  entitled 
"Joint  ijesolution  to  further  approve 
the  oblliation  of  funds  made  available 
by  Public  Law  98-47S  for  the  procure- 
ment oi  MX  missUes."  paned  the 
Senate. 


COMMENDINO  LT.  OEN.  LINCOLN 
D.  PAURER  FOR  DISTIN- 
OUISHED  SERVICE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  92)  to  commend  Lt.  Oen.  Lincoln 
D.  Faurer  for  exceptionally  distin- 
guished service  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  I  ask  unsjilmous  consent 
for  its  iinmediate  consideration. 

The  deiit  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so  only  to 
allow  the  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  to  explain  briefly  this  reso- 
lution to  the  House. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  BCr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  would  express  the  i4>precia- 
tioa  of  the  House  and  Senate  for  the 
able  and  distinguished  service  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer  as  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  the  past 
4  years.  It  would  urge  the  President  to 
award  him  the  Nation's  highest  intelli- 
gence honor,  the  National  Security 
MedaL 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  General  Faurer  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Air 
Force.  He  is  an  intelligence  profession- 
al who  has  also  commanded  reconnais- 
sance squadrons  and  missile  oper- 
ations. He  has  served  as  the  chief  in- 
telligence officer  to  the  UJB.  European 
and  Southern  Commands.  He  has  been 
a  hi^  official  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

These  are  significant  accomplish- 
ments, but  Goieral  Faurer  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
grace  for  his  service  as  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency.  Those  4 
years  at  the  National  Security  Agency 
have  been  critical  to  the  development 
of  U.S.  signals  intelligence  operations. 
They  have  been  years  of  great  aocom- 
pUdmiait,  both  for  General  Faurer, 
for  NSA.  and  for  the  intelligence  com- 
munity at  large.  It  is  difficult  to  praise 
Goieral  Faurer  fully  for  his  aooom- 
plighments  because  of  the  highly  sen- 
sitive nature  of  the  National  Security 
Armey's  work. 

Further,  the  Job  of  Director,  NSA.  is 
a  difficult  and  complex  Job.  Perhmw 
mon  than  any  other  high-ranking  in- 
telligence officer  in  the  UJS.  intelli- 
gence community,  his  was  and  is  an 
unsung  and.  in  some  respects,  thank- 
less Job.  The  country  will  never  know 
fully  the  contributions  that  General 


Faurer  has  made  in  the  national  secu- 
rity, to  the  safety  of  our  citizens.  Nor 
wiU  the  public  ever  learn  about  the 
sometimes  courageous  stance  he  has 
taken  in  the  national  interest  that 
have  run  up  against  the  opposition  of 
his  superiors  or  the  conventional 
wisdom.  I  believe  he  has  suffered  as  a 
result  of  these  stands,  but  they  are 
ones  for  which  we  should  all  be  thank- 
ful. 

Under  General  Faurer's  leadership 
at  NSA.  a  number  of  accomplishments 
stand  out.  In  his  4  years,  there  has 
been  an  enhanced  and  greatly  in- 
creased provision  of  intelligence  col- 
lected by  national  systems  to  the  mili- 
tary commander  in  the  field.  Because 
of  this  improvement,  our  military 
forces  are  better  able  to  fight  and 
more  likely  to  prevaO  in  a  whole  range 
of  military  conflicts. 

General  Faurer  has  taken  a  leading 
role  within  the  intelligenoe  ccnnmuni- 
ty  in  the  critical  examination,  realistic 
evaluation  and  forward-looking  search 
for  the  most  essential  areas  of  new  in- 
telligence collection.  In  this  process, 
he  has  insisted  upon  a  rationale  view 
of  intelligence  requirements.  The 
result  of  these  thorough  reviews  have 
been  prudent  requests  for  the  f imding 
of  high-priority  intelligence  coUeetion 
activities. 

General  Faurer  has  been  ahead  of 
his  time  in  foreseeing  the  technologi- 
cal development  to  which  the  UJB.  sig- 
nals intelligence  system  must  adiu>t. 
He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
insisting  on  an  ordered  approach  to 
these  ever  Increasing  challenges.  In 
particular,  he  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Nation's  highest  leader- 
ship the  serious  nature  of  the  commu- 
nications security  and  computer  secu- 
rity threats  and  has  developed  innova- 
tive and  important  i4>proaches  to  meet 
the  challenges  in  an  area  that  has 
been  long  neglected. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  am  Joined  by 
past  and  present  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
genoe in  wishing  that  General  Faurer 
would  stay  on  in  his  Job.  We  regret  his 
loss  to  the  intelligence  community  and 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  his  talents 
and  experience  are  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  also  to  end  by 
noting  that  pertuyw  the  most  appreci- 
ated of  General  Faurer's  many  traits 
has  been  his  unvarnished,  honest,  and 
accurate  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee over  the  years.  He  has  permitted 
us  to  make  dear  assessments  of  the 
need  for  intelligence  programs  and  has 


a  This  symbol  uprtunn  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bailee"  symbol  identifies  itatemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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made  the  oversight  of  thli  committee 
easier  and.  I  believe,  more  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bouse,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Nation,  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  General  Faurer.  The 
Nation  is  losing  a  national  asset  in  his 
departure  from  NBA.  We  wish  him  the 
best  for  the  future.  He  retires  with 
great  honor  and  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
richly  deserves  the  highest  decoration 
that  can  be  awarded  for  distinguished 
Intelligence  service. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  wish  to 
strongly  associate  mj^elf  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Houie  Intelligence  Committee 
and  avafl  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
honor  the  dedicated  and  distinguished 
service  of  Oen.  "Link"  Faurer  who  for 
the  last  4  years  has  served  as  Director 
of  the  National  Security  Agency. 

General  Faurer  has  the  reputation 
within  the  intelligence  community  and 
certainly  in  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  as  a  person  of  uncompro- 
mising integrity.  As  one  of  the  senior 
intelligence  officials  within  our  Gov- 
ernment, General  Faurer  has  done 
much  to  improve  and  revitalise  our  in- 
telllgenoe  capabilities  while  Instilling 
confldWKie  and  reqpect  here  in  Con- 
gress for  the  difficulty  that  the  intelli- 
gence conmunity  faces  in  keeping  our 
Nation  strong  and  free. 

I  make  note  that  the  former  ranking 
member  of  this  onnmlttee,  Kenneth 
RoUnson.  held  General  Faurer  in  the 
highest  regard  as  do  the  other  former 
members  of  the  committee  and  were 
they  here.  I  know  they  would  second 
my  accolades  of  respect  and  admira- 
tkm  for  the  outstanding  performance 
at  the  National  Security  Agency  under 
General  Faurer's  direction. 

General  Faurer  is  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon virtues  who  has  used  his  sound 
Judgment  and  unique  understanding 
of  the  intricacies  of  sophisticated  In- 
telllgenoe  systems  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
national  security. 

General  Faurer  wUl  leave  a  void  not 
easily  filled,  he  wUl  be  missed  by  his 
friends,  his  colleagues,  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  which  he  has  so  dili- 
gently served  for  over  35  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  my  col- 
leagues strongly  support  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  introduced  by 
Chairman  Hamiltom. 

(Mr.  STUMP  asked  and  was  given 
permteion  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  want 
to  add  a  few  words  of  praise  to  those 
of  Mr.  HAmiiTOir  and  Mr.  Stump. 

General  Faurer  appeared  before  the 
Permanent  Select  Ccnnmittee  many 
tiiiM^  while  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
chairman. 

In  all  those  appearances  and  in 
evoy  other  view  that  I  obtained  of  his 
service  at  NSA.  I  found  him  to  be 


highly  competent,  honest,  farslghted. 
and  extremely  candid  with  the  Con- 


Hls  departure  represents  a  loss  to 
the  Nation  and.  particularly,  to  the 
congressional  oversight  of  intelligence. 
We  relied  heavily  on  General  Faurer 
not  only  for  his  Judgment  and  honest 
assessment  but  for  his  conscious  and 
continuing  efforts  to  rationalise  and 
coordinate  diverse  national  and  tacti- 
cal intelligence  requirements. 

His  performance  in  the  frequent 
review  of  intelligence  programs  to 
guard  against  unnecessary  duplication 
in  the  national  and  tactical  arenas 
made  the  Job  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  much 
easier. 

BCr.  Speaker.  General  Faurer  per- 
formed a  difficult  job. 

He  did  it  with  great  care  and  consid- 
erable sticcess— sometimes  against, 
rather  than  with,  the  support  of  all  in 
the  national  security  community. 

Throu^out.  he  did  it  with  grace, 
great  confidence,  and  with  the  reject 
ofalL 

I  wish  to  be  placed  well  in  the  fore- 
front of  hlB  many  admirers. 

I  wish  General  Faurer  and  his 
family  aU  the  best  In  the  future  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

It  does  not  adequately  thank  this 
distinguished  officer  for  his  great  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation.* 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clei^  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rn.  93 
Wbereaa.  Lieutenant  Oeneral  Lincoln  D. 
Fsurer.  United  Statet  Air  Force,  bu  aerved 
his  nstian  with  dedkatton.  honor  and  dia- 
UncUon  for  SS  yean  linoe  his  sraduaUon 
fn»  the  United  SUtes  llUltary  Academy  In 
I960: 

Whereas.  Oeneral  Faurer's  career  has 
been  one  of  outstanding  aooompUshment 
■nd  devotion  to  duty,  culminating  with  four 
yean  of  serrtoe  as  Director  of  the  National 
Becurtty  Agency,  where  he  has  directed 
some  of  the  nation's  most  complex  and 
teehnologlcally  sophisticated  intelllgenoe 
oollectloo  systems; 

Whereas.  Oeneral  Faurer's  many  com- 
mendatinns  and  awards  testify  to  his  ez- 
traottUnary  skUl  and  outstanding  innovaUve 
leadership; 

Whereas,  during  a  period  of  rapid  techno- 
logical change  and  accelerated  demand  for 
timely,  accurate  Signals  Intelllgenoe  infor- 
mation to  support  both  national  and  de- 
fense intelligence  requirements,  Oeneral 
Faurer  has  guided  the  National  Security 
Agency  to  unprecedented  levels  of  achieve- 
ment and  has  thus  made  a  major  contribu- 
tioo  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas.  Oeneral  Faurer  has  made  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  successful  further- 
ing of  National  Security  Agency  missions  in- 
volving communications  and  computer  secu- 


rity through  his  energetic  and  effective 
management  of  «~"p'«>».  rapidly  Involving 
programs; 

Whereas.  Oeneral  Faurer  has  eaned  the 
respect,  admiration  and  trust  of  the  highest 
officials  In  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Oovemment,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  present  and  former  Members  of 
the  IntelUgenee  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  txa  bis  Integ- 
rity and  positive  approach  to  Congressional 
oversight  of  our  nation's  intelligence  activi- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

lUaolved,  That  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement from  active  duty  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  express  and  record  their 
deep  appreciation  to  Lieutenant  Oeneral 
Lincoln  D.  Faurer  for  his  exceptionally  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  the  national  and  defense  Intelligence 
communities,  and  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

iteiolved  furiKtr.  That  In  recognition  of 
such  exceptionally  distinguished  service  and 
high  achievement  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  strongly  urge  the  President  to 
award  the  National  Security  liedal  to  Lieu- 
tenant Oeneral  Unooln  D.  Faurer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remartcs  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKE  SENSE.  NOT  "OUR  DAY" 

(BCr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  insists  on  ever  more  ex- 
pensive weaponry,  but  he  stubbornly 
refuses  to  M>prove  any  plan  to  pay  for 
this  weaponry. 

As  a  result,  he  has  doubled  the  na- 
tional debt  hi  Just  4  years  and  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  runaway  pace. 

When  responsible  Members  of  Con- 
gress stiggest  a  reasonable  means  of 
raising  revenues  to  help  pay  for  this 
extravagant  Pentagon  spending.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  strikes  the  pose  of  "Dirty 
Harry."  brandishes  the  veto  pen  like  a 
pistol,  and  boasts  in  macho  bravado: 
"Go  ahead,  make  my  day." 

Well,  that  may  be  show  biz.  but  it  is 
dam  sure  not  statesmanship.  That  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  attached  editori- 
al, which  I  offer  from  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram  of  last  Sunday. 


Maybe 
Members 


it 
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is  time  for  responsible 
^f  Congress  to  say,  "Mr. 
President.  IT  you  want  still  more  costly 
wewons,  then  tell  us  what  your  plan 
is  to  pay  fgr  them,  and  well  consider 
it  at  that  tibe." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  edlUuial  follows: 
Miud  Ssmx.  Not  "Odx  Dat" 

Dirty  Harnr  Callahan  may  be  a  folk  hero 
In  some  drcles,  but  nobody  voted  for  him 
for  presldentl 

And  President  Reagan's  use  of  Clint 
Eastwood's  cgtchy  line  tma  Sudden  Inmact 
may  cune  b4ck  to  haunt  the  entire  budget- 
making  prooW- 

"Oo  ahead]  make  my  day,"  sounds  great  In 
the  movies,  put  It  has  no  (dace  being  used  as 
a  taunt  to  senators  who  already  were  suffi- 
ciently nervous  about  the  president's  budg- 
etary and  wficlt-flghting  proposals  that 
they  have  laigely  Ignored  them. 

The  moviej  script  taunt  merely  makes  a 
bad  situatloq  worse. 

Even  as  Reagan  was  delivering  his  Dirty 
Harry  line  I  to  businesB  executives,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  was  giving  toita- 
tlve  approv^  to  a  budget  that  denies  much 
of  the  president's  program— calling  for  a 
freese  In  Sotjial  Security  benefits,  fewer  do- 
mestic spoidtng  cuts  than  Reagan  requested 
and  a  sizable  cut  from  the  Reagan  defense 
buildup. 

The  senators  provided  for  no  tax  In- 
creases, but  they  must  reserve  final  Judg- 
ment cxk  thak  unto  later  In  the  budget  and 
defldt-cuttliv  process. 

Reagan  is[  right  to  seek  the  domestle 
spending  limits,  and  Congress  needs  to  real- 
ize this. 

Congress— Including  RepuUican  leaders 
like  Sen.  Pete  V.  Domenld  of  the  budget 
panel— Is  rigkt  to  feel  that  defense  spending 
could  abaorii  some  of  the  needed  trimming 
In  federal  odttays.  And  the  president  must 
eventually  roallze  that 

And  both  kust  realize  that  when  all  the 
cutting  Is  daie,  and  the  best  estimates  are 
counted,  thai  some  attentloo  must  be  given 
to  the  next  [step  in  deficit  reductioiL  And 
that,  unfortunately,  will  probably  mean 
arane  "revraoe  enhancement"  In  the  form 
of  higher  taxes. 

The  president  has  made  himself  clear, 
time  and  affUn.  He  doesn't  want  any  tax 
hikes.  I^rer. 

Nor  do  the  American  pe(q>le.  Nor  does 
Congress. 

But  the  time  may  come,  evm  this  year, 
when  the  wi^Titmim  cuts  have  been  made 
and  the  next  decision  Is  between  some  tax 
Increases  and  continued  mammoth  deficit 
spending. 

And  when  that  time  caeaes.  it  wHl  not 
serve  any«M's  Interest  for  the  president  to 
be  painted  li^  a  comer  where  he  has  to  use 
his  veto  pe^  like  Dirty  Harry's  eager  .44 
magnum.      ! 

The  veto,  like  the  magmmi.  is  a  powerful 
^Biwrigiin  L^  the  magnum.  If  It  Is  used 
long  enough  las  a  threat,  it  eventually  has  to 
be  used.  And  when  it  is  used,  it  can  leave  a 
big  wound. 


UTIONIi 
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ABOR'tlON  IS  INFANTICIDE 
(Mr.  SM^TH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  g^ven  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extmd  his  remarics  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
a  very  thoughtful  colimm  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  by  William 
Raq>berry  entitled  "Abortion  or  In- 
fanticide." 

Mr.  Raspberry  relates  the  not  un- 
common story  of  a  baby  who  survived 
an  abortion,  in  this  case,  in  a  hospital 
in  MiamL  The  victim  in  this  case  re- 
ceived, however,  only  marginal  care 
and  died  after  9  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  liberal  columnist 
raises  all  the  right  questions  when  he 


Is  there  really  any  clear  moral  distinction 
between  abortion  and  Infanticide? 

By  what  moral/legal  alchemy  is  an  unde- 
livoed.  disposable  fetus  transformed  into  a 
person  with  full  fledged  rights  simply  by 
through  the  birth  canal? 


Mr.  Raspberry  further  asks: 
How  can  it  be  correct,  medically  and  mor- 
ally, to  use  the  prostlglandwi  suppository 
method  which  Is  siqiposed  to  Induce  violent 
contractions  and.  In  effect,  choke  an  unborn 
baby  to  death,  and  wrong,  medically  and 
morally  to  choke  the  same  baby  to  death 
manually,  or  give  her  a  lethal  injection  or 
smash  her  tiny  skull,  if  she  manages  to  sur- 
vive the  original  attempt  on  her  life? 

Finally  he  writes: 

The  pro-cheioe  advocates  make  much  of 
the  distinction  between  fetus  and  baby.  But 
does  a  fetus  marked  for  death  become  a 
baby  If  the  abortion  falls.  *  *  *  Are  babies 
and  fetuses  really  so  different?  *  *  * 

Mr.  Eb)eaker,  the  time  for  intellectu- 
al honesty  and  candor  is  now.  The  con- 
tention that  an  unborn  baby  is  any- 
thing but  himun  and  alive  is  ludi- 
crous. I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues. 

[Ftom  the  Waahlngton  Post,  ISan.  20, 1985] 

Azoanoii  ox  iMr amticisx? 

(By  William  Raq>berry) 

The  legal  issues  Sandy  Tosti  raises  will  be 
settled  whm  the  case  comes  to  court.  It's 
the  moral  questions  that  I  find  more  trou- 
bling. 

Tosti.  a  nurse,  lost  her  Job  at  Plantation 
(Fla.)  Oeneral  Hospital  after  she  talked  to  a 
friend  (who  talked  to  a  friend,  who  talked 
.  .  .)  about  a  newborn  baby  giri  who  had 
survived  an  attempted  abortion. 

The  nurse,  according  to  C^al  Thomas,  in 
whose  syndicated  column  I  first  saw  the  de- 
tails, believed  that  care  for  the  baby  had 
been  shifted,  by  doctor's  order,  from  "life- 
saving  treatment"  to  "ctmditional  care,"  the 
care  given  the  dying,  and  she  had  called  a 
friend  to  enlist  her  prayers  that  the  infant 
might  survive. 

The  physician,  speaking  anonymously  to  a 
Miami  television  staUon.  said  he  did  all  he 
could  to  save  the  baby,  who  lived  for  some 
nine  hours  before  dying  on  a  respirator,  but 
contended  that  it  was  medically  impoodble 
for  a  tX-wvArtM  fetus  to  survive. 

The  hospital  says  it  fired  Tosti  because 
she  caused  It  to  receive  "bad  publicity,"  pre- 
sumably Including  800  to  1,000  phone  calls 
the  day  after  the  baby  died. 

Toati  has  sued  for  more  than  $100,000, 
rt^imtng  her  rights  undo-  equal-employ- 
ment-oppmtunlty  statutes  were  violated. 

Presumably  the  courts  will  sort  out  those 
issues.  Some  things  will  remain  muddled 
and  murky. 


For  Instance,  why  should  a  doctor  who 
had  tried  nnsurossftilly  to  kill  the  baby  be 
required  (morally  or  legally)  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  saving  her  life  after  the  abortion 
attempt? 

By  wtMt  moral/legal  alrtiemy  Is  an  unde- 
livered, disposable  "ittas"  transformed  into 
a  person  with  full-fledged  rights  simply  by 
passing  through  the  birth  canal? 

How  can  It  be  correct,  medically  and  mat- 
ally,  to  use  the  prostaglandin  suppository 
method  (which  Is  supposed  to  Induce  violent 
conUactlons  and.  in  effect,  choke  an  unborn 
baby  to  death)  and  wrcmg.  medically  and 
morally,  to  choke  the  same  baby  to  death 
manually,  or  give  her  a  lethal  Injection  or 
smash  her  tiny  skull.  If  she  manages  to  sur- 
vive the  original  attempt  on  her  life? 

The  raging  debate  between  the  rl^t-to- 
lifers  and  the  pro-choice  advocates  covers  a 
range  of  monJ.  constitutional  and  meta- 
physical Issues:  When  does  life  begin?  What 
is  viability?  At  what  point  does  the  question 
of  a  woman's  ri^t  to  control  her  own  body 
become  a  question  of  the  ri^ts  of  the 
unborn  Infant  in  her  womb?  Should  the 
whole  subject  be  off -limits  for  men.  since 
only  women  can  become  pregnant?  Some 
observes,  including  this  one.  have  contend- 
ed that  the  questions  are  rasfntlally  unan- 
swerable and  that  the  dedskm  finally  Is  one 
to  be  made  between  the  woman  and  her 
physician. 

But  the  norlda  case  raises  a  question  that 
simply  will  not  go  away:  Is  there  really  any 
clear  moral  dlsUncUim  between  abortloa 
and  infanticide?  And  does  the  morality 
change  as  medical  science  learns  to  save 
ever-younger  fetuses? 

Aco(nding  to  Cal  Thomas,  another  22- 
week-old  "preonie,"  bom  that  same  night  in 
the  same  neonatal  unit.  Is  healthy  and 
facing  a  normal  life.  The  key  dlff erenoe.  be 
says.  Is  that  someone  decided  that  one 
Infant  should  die.  and  that  the  other  one 
should  live. 

Would  it  have  mattered  (and  on  what 
morally  defensible  ground?)  if  the  "other 
one"  had  bem  the  product  of  rape  at  tnoest? 
Would  it  constitute  a  different  moral  situa- 
tion if.  in  the  first  case,  the  doctor  had  been 
able  to  forestall  delivery  untfl  be  was  able  to 
ti7  a  second  abortion  technique? 

The  pro-choice  advocates  make  much  of 
the  distinction  between  a  "fetus"  and  a 
"baby."  But  does  a  "fetus"  marked  for 
death  become  a  "baby"  If  the  abortion  failB? 
Is  it  wrong  to  km  a  failed  abortion,  say  hjr 
injection,  but  rlg^t  simply  to  withhold  life- 
saving  treatment? 

Are  babies  and  fetuses  really  so  different? 

It's  aU  so  terribly  complicated.  Or  else  ter- 
ribly simple. 


U.S.  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  AD- 
MINISTRATION AUTHORIZA- 
•nONBILL 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJD^MSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  of  the  Depwtment 
of  Commerce,  at  a  level  of  $15  million 
for  the  1986  fiscal  year.  I  do  this  hi 
spite  of  recommendations  by  the 
Presid^:^    and    the    Senate    Budget 
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Committee,  thst  the  acency  be  ellml- 
mted  next  ftocml  year. 

Ibelleve  that  ellmlnaUng  the 
17STTA  at  this  time  would  be  extreme- 
ly ihortai^ted  and  would  ultimately 
cost  thla  Nation  much  more  than  the 
■nan  Htvtaifls  that  will  be  realiied 
from  abandoning  the  agency.  The  con- 
tinued atroogth  of  the  dollar  abroad  Is 
rTW'T**«g  more  and  more  Americans  to 
spend  their  vacati<m  dollars  overseas, 
and  we  need  to  ccmoentrate  more 
effort  on  both  attracting  tourists  from 
ntnoad,  and  encouraging  our  own  dti- 
lens  to  vaeatiian  in  this  country. 

We  have  seen  how  organised  tourism 
promotions  have  helped  individual 
States— New  York,  for  example,  has 
benefited  greatly  from  the  "I  Love 
New  York"  Program.  More  and  more 
on  television  we  are  seeing  advertising 
f  (V  foreign  vacation  spots  such  as  Ja- 
maica and  Australia.  I  have  no  prob- 
lems with  these  efforts,  in  fact  I  en- 
courage them.  I  sbnply  believe  that  we 
in  the  United  States,  with  all  our  won- 
derful resources  and  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting vacation  Qwts.  should  be 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Tourism  is  a  $2.2  billion  industry  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  alone.  Cer- 
tainly an  industry  that  brings  in 
money  at  that  magnitude  is  worthy  of 
15  mllUoD  dollars'  worth  of  promotion- 
al support  from  the  UJB.  Government. 
If  we  are  to  stay  competitive  in  the 
tourism  bustaiess,  and  keep  this  valua- 
ble source  of  revenue,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  keep  the  XJA.  Trade  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  alive. 


only  then.  BCr.  I^»eaker.  wlU  th( 
brave  men  come  home. 


EFFORTS  TO  LOCATE  POWS 
LAO  EFFORTS  TO  RUN  DOWN 
NAZI  WAR  CRIMINAL 

(Mr.  HENDON  asked  and  was  given 
permtelon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  at  least  half  a  dosen 
additiffn#'  Federal  agencies  have 
Joined  the  U.8.  Justice  Department  in 
iif^t>r*«ing  worldwide  for  fugitive  Nasi 
war  criminal  Josef  Mengele. 

According  to  the  Poet  article,  the 
FBI,  the  State  Depu-taient.  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istrattoo.  the  U.S.  Marshal's  Office, 
and  the  entire  U.S.  intelligence  com- 
munity are  hdping  find  this  one  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  and  support 
our  Government's  dtf  ort  to  bring  this 
beast.  Mengele.  to  the  bar  of  justice. 
But  why  not  a  similar  effort  for  our 
POWs  in  Southeast  Asia,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  Director  of  Military 
Intelllgenoe  in  the  Pentagon,  are  stUl 
alive  and  being  held  prisoner  against 
their  wOL 

Only  when  we  become  as  concerned 
•bout  our  POWs  as  we  have  correctly 
iMiCCTnff   concerned   about   Mengele — 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  ARE  NOT  OET- 

TING  ALL  THE  PACTS  ON  THE 

MX 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speakiet.  we 
are  not  getting  all  the  facts  on  the 
MX— it's  a  destabilising,  first  strike 
weapon  that  will  escalate  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Before  we  waste  more  money  Con- 
gress should  read  a  report  by  News- 
week that  OMnpares  American  and 
Soviet  military  straigth. 

Of  the  28  major  weapon  sjrstems. 
America  is  superior  in  9.  is  equal  to  or 
has  the  edge  in  15  others,  and  trails 
the  Sovleta  in  only  4  categories. 

It  would  be  a  crime  to  allow  this  ad- 
ministration to  cut  $40  billion  from 
people  programs  and  put  $34  billion 
more  into  military  spending,  for  such 
weapons  as  the  MX. 

Think  about  it. 

America's  greatest  threat  is  our  na- 
tional debt— not  a  foreign  <nlBsile.  Let's 
tell  it  like  it  is. 

The  MX  is  a  sitting  duck— it's  obso- 
lete. 

It's  not  a  bargaining  chip  nor  will  it 
ever  l)e. 

We  are  entering  a  new  time  when 
more  weapons  do  not  necessarily  mean 
greater  security. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  the  wisdom 
and  courage  to  stop  such  a  weapon  will 
be  determined  next  week  when  the 
House  votes  to  sUv  or  continue  MX 
production. 


FRED  HARTMAN:  BAYTOWN'S 
"MAN  OF  THE  LAST  HALF  CEN- 
TURY" 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks^ 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  is  to  be  honored  Thurs- 
day evening  in  his  adopted  hometown 
of  Baytown.  TX.  Fred  Hartman  will  be 
recognised  as  Baytown's  "Man  of  the 
Last  Half  Century"  by  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce. 
It  will  be  a  richly  deserved  honor. 
From  headlines  to  highways,  from 
public  service  to  protecting  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  breathe  clean  air,  Fred 
Hartman's  exemplary  record  over  the 
last  half  century  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  term  "giving  of  oneself." 
No  one  man  has  made  more  of  an 
impact  on  the  dynamic  growth  of  Bay- 
town  »n«<  east  Harris  County  over  the 
last  60  years  than  has  this  son  of  deep 
central  Texas.  He  came  to  Baytown  by 
way  of  Marlln.  TX.  and  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, and  his  service  to  his  commimity. 


county,  and  State  has  touched  thou- 
sands of  lives. 

Fred  Hartman  is  recognised 
throughout  the  State  of  Texas  as  a 
newspaperman  with  few  peers.  A  de- 
lightful wordsmlth.  Hartman  served  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Baytown 
Sun  for  25  years  and  only  recently 
stepped  down  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Southern  Newspapers.  Inc.. 
an  organisation  that  owns  and  oper- 
ates newQDapers  in  a  number  of  States. 
Fred  Hartman  has  always  believed 
that  a  newspver  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  its  community,  a  partner 
in  progress  rather  than  a  standoffish 
overseer— and  he  often  used  the  pages 
of  his  beloved  Baytown  Sun  to  pro- 
mote and  sell  the  many  virtues  of  Bay- 
town  and  east  Harris  County.  More 
often  than  not,  his  voice  was  heard. 

But  newspapering  was  only  one  way 
Fted  Hartman  touched  so  many  lives. 
Public  service  was  another.  And  the 
record  shows  that  he  gave,  and  contin- 
ues to  give,  a  full  measure  of  devotion 
to  those  efforts.  From  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  San  Jacinto 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Baytown  to 
serving  on  the  Texas  Air  Control 
Board.  Fred  Hartman  has  put  commu- 
nity and  State  before  self,  giving  of  his 
time  and  efforts  to  make  Bajrtown  and 
the  State  of  Texas  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  His  work  with  the  Bay- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Baytown  Rotary  Club  also  have  im- 
proved the  lives  and  well-being  of 
thotisands  of  men  and  women. 

All  the  while,  he  has  found  time  to 
advise,  counsel  and  serve  the  last  six 
Governors  of  Texas  in  a  variety  of  ca- 
pacities, and  has  long  been  recognised 
as  a  leader  in  pushing  for  highway  im- 
provements. In  fact,  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  Fred  Hartman  enjoys 
the  chaUenge  of  securing  highway 
funds  for  east  Harris  County  almost  as 
much  as  he  enjoys  baseball.  His  30 
years  of  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Baytown  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
highways  committee  attest  to  thst 
fact. 

A  family  man  and  a  Christian.  Fred 
H^i1jw*n  la  the  kind  of  person  that 
younger  generations  should  look  up 
to.  Older  generations  already  do. 

Simply  put.  if  Fred  Hartman  had 
chosen  to  be  a  baseball  player  rather 
than  a  newspaperman  and  servant  for 
community  good,  he  would  have  been 
a  lifetime  .300  hitter  and  a  member  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  sum  up  this  fine  gentleman  is  to  use 
Hartman-like  lexicon  and  borrow  one 
of  his  own  favorite  phrases:  Fred,  you 
are  without  question  one  of  the  finest 
persons  ever  to  "slide  into  third  base" 
in  east  Harris  County.  And  we  all  are 
the  better  for  it. 


March  21, 1985 

LBOItLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  jto  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ami  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarts.)   [ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  SDeaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  fir  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  prograin  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  n^xt  week. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished mlbority  leader  for  yielding, 
and  I  ask  Itiat  all  Members  pay  some 
attention:  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  {the  earlier  scheduled  pro- 
gram for  n«xt  week. 

The  plan!  is  that  when  we  adjourn 
today,  we  >wlll  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday,  and  we  will  meet  at  no<m  on 
Monday,  we  will  take  up  two  suspen- 
sions, but  ^e  will  postpone  any  votes 
until  Tue8<|ay.  Votes  on  those  two  sus- 
pensions will  be  taken  Tuesday,  but  we 
will  begin  (general  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  180  to  authorise  the 
release  of  f imds  for  the  MX  missile. 

Now.  under  the  provisions  voted  on 
last  year,  it  is  required  that  10  hours 
be  allowed  tor  debate.  We  pnHMse.  be- 
cause of  the  plans  of  the  R^niblican 
Members  and  the  White  House  to 
have  a  meeting  on  the  following  morn- 
ing at  9:30.  not  to  go  in  at  10,  but  to  go 
in  at  11  o'dixk  on  Tuesday. 

We  would  convene  at  11  aan.  on 
Tuesday,  tike  votes  if  they  were  re- 
quired on  ttie  suspensions  debated  on 
the  day  before,  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 100.  td  authorise  funding  for  the 
House  com^iittees. 

D  1120 

I  understand  that  was  reported 
unanimou^.  without  a  single  dissent 
from  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
take  any  t|me  in  debate.  We  win  go 
into  the  concluding  debate,  which  will 
have  4  hdurs  remaining,  on  House 
Joint  Reso^tion  180.  authorising  the 
BCX  missUd  funds,  complete  consider- 
ation, and  vpte  on  Tuesday. 

By  this  arrangement.  It  seems  logical 
that  we  should  reach  a  vote  at  a  rea- 
sonable hoiir.  in  any  event,  before  6 
pan.,  unless  there  are  dilatory  motions 
of  one  Umd  and  anotiier  that  we 
cannot  antipipate. 

Mr.  MICflEL.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  iresterday.  when  the  Speak- 
er and  the  majority  leader  and  the 
gentleman  from  mtnois  were  counsel- 
ing on  thk  and  other  matters,  we 
talked  about  7  hours  on  Monday  and  3 
hours  on  Tiiesday  and  going  in  at  the 
regular  hour.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  on  the  gentleman's  side,  at  his 
caucus  or  DKeeting  this  morning,  there 
was  a  deshje  that  we  meet  earlier  on 
Tuesday  and  break  down  the  time,  in 
keeping  with  his  original  proposal. 
That  did  duise  us  some  hurt  on  our 
side,  and  sd  if  the  gentleman  needs  to 
be  covered,  from  his  point  of  view,  it  is 
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in  accommodation  to  our  side  to  split 
that  difference  between  10  and  12  and 
at  11,  and  to  also  split  the  difference 
on  the  4-  to  e-hoiu*  division  of  time, 
and  that  wiU  accommodate  our  side.  I 
think  I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  too, 
that  on  the  funding  resolutkms,  while, 
yes,  there  will  be  the  usual  kinds  of 
opposition  from  some  Members,  and 
possibly  a  motion  to  recommit,  that 
that  ought  to  move  along  rather  expe- 
dltlously. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Is  quite  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  there  has  had  to  be  some  accom- 
modation on  both  sides,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  his  willingness  to  ac- 
commodate the  desires  of  the  majori- 
ty, and  we  therefore  certainly  have 
every  reasonable  right  to  try  to  aoonn- 
modate  the  wishes  of  the  minority  and 
its  scheduled  meeting  at  the  White 
House  at  9:30  that  morning. 

Additionally,  the  gentleman  from  □- 
linois  has  indicated  to  me  that  there 
wUl  be  no  attempts  to  have  votes  on 
Monday.  I  think  that  is  agreed  all  the 
way  around:  and.  further,  that  there 
would  be  no  votes  prior  to  April  2,  in 
any  event,  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
tested seat  in  Indiana.  So  the  Mem- 
bers may  have  that  general  reasonable 
gentlonan's  agreement  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Now,  on  Wednesday,  assuming  that 
we  have  completed  the  authorising 
action  on  Tuesday  and  assuming  that 
it  has  been  approved,  then  we  would 
meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday  and  take 
up  House  Joint  Resolution  181.  the  ap- 
pnvriation  for  the  MX  missile.  That, 
too.  imder  our  general  agreement,  is 
enUtled  to  10  hours  of  general  debate, 
unless  we  should  at  that  time  deter- 
mine that  a  lesser  amount  of  time 
would  suffice.  If  there  were  a  mutual 
agreement  on  the  House  floor  to  a 
shorter  time  for  debate  on  the  vpro- 
prlatlons  bill,  I  know  that  would  be  ac- 
ccmunodated  by  the  leadership. 

But  then  we  do  not  anticipate  being 
in  session  on  Friday.  It  is  just  remote- 
ly possible  that  we  might  conclude 
that  appropriation  on  Wednesday,  but 
Members  should  be  advised  not  to 
expect  that.  It  is  probably  more  likely 
that  we  will  have  to  finish  that  appro- 
prii^on  debate  and  vote  on  Thursday, 
in  which  event  we  will  try  to  ocnne  in 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  Thursday 
to  finish  that  business.  We  would  have 
no  session,  therefore,  on  Friday. 

Any  further  program  would  be  an- 
nounced 1^^. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  25.  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GoHZAUZ).  Is  there  objectiim  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY.  MARCH  26.  1985 

Bfr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  11  ajn.on  "Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT,  MARCH  27.  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ^waker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  12  noon  on  Wednesday 
next.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frmn  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  diq)ensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next^^  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectiim  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frmn  Texas? 

There  was  no  objectifm. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURS- 
DAY NEXT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
APRIL  1.  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oaateat  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday  next,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  noaa  on  Monday, 
i^rfl  1. 1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET  BUSINESS  DO  BUSINESS- 
NOT  PAPERWORK 

(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  E31DREICH.  Mr.  Bpeakia.  oas 
of  the  best  ways  to  make  American 
business  more  productive  and  effldait 
is  to  remove  from  them  the  burden  of 
government  overregulation  and  report- 
ing. As  imperwotk.  and  regulati<m  in- 
crease, business  has  less  time  to  devote 
to  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  to  creating  the  Jobs : 
to  sustain  economic  growth. 
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Two  yean  aco  the  Concms  p— ed 
much-needed  legtolaUon  to  repeal  tt>e 
oneroua  law  on  withholding  of  tntereet 
and  dlTldend  payments.  Unfortunate- 
ly. In  that  action  of  repeal,  a  new 
burden  was  added  to  businesses  which 
pay  interest  and  dividends,  the  re- 
quirement that  this  annual  mailing  of 
the  1099  form  be  done  in  a  separate 
mailing. 

The  Intent  of  this  provision  was,  I 
am  told,  to  keep  us  taxpayers  from 
throwing  these  notices  away,  thinking 
they  were  unimportant.  I  woader  who 
made  this  determination,  and  if  they 
considered  the  cost  of  this  new  paper- 
work requirement  to  our  econ<Hny. 

The  separate  malUng  of  lOM  forms 
creates  an  enormous  cost  to  American 
business.  These  mailings  duplicate 
effort  and  lead  to  tremendous  new 
costs  of  a  nonproductive  nature. 

The  IRS  reporU  that  over  495  mil- 
lion (Individuals,  corporations,  and  so 
forth)  received  interest  and  dividend 
psiyments  In  1983.  Most  fall  under  the 
separate  mailing  requirement.  As  a 
very  conservative  estimate  of  $1  per 
mailing.  Congress  has  added  a  new 
cost  to  business  in  the  range  of  $400- 
$600  mlUfcm  per  year.  The  cost  to  one 
large  corporation  alone  wUl  be 
$500,000  this  year. 

Unlike  many  issues,  this  one  has  a 
simple  solution.  I  am  introducing  legls- 
latl<m  to  allow  payors  of  dividends  and 
Interest  to  Include  this  statement  in  a 
regular,  timely,  first-class  mailing, 
mft>*<ng  the  statement  as  "Important 
Taxpayer  Information— Retain  for 
Records." 

By  reducing  unnecessary  paperwork 
anrt  unproductive  costs  to  American 
busineas  we  help  our  economy  grow, 
aiding  the  creation  of  Jobs  across 
Awnmrti^  Let  businesB  do  business  not 
paperwork.  I  ask  for  my  colleagues 
suppOTt  in  this  effort. 
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of  how  we  can  keep  our 

children  safe.  Work  as  a  team  to  oom- 
pfle  vital  statistics  for  parents  of  their 
children. 

Law  enforcement  will  then  be  armed 
with  information  critical  to  their 
search  should  one  of  these  children 
later  be  reported  missing. 

This  all  can  start  by  cosponsoring 
NaUonal  Child  Safety  Week.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  won't  you  Join  me? 


lOSSntO  CHILDREN 
(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  1  million  children  were  reported 
■a  mlnliig  in  1984.  up  to  50.000  of 
these  children  are  still  missing.  In  my 
own  State  of  Florida  approximately 
S.000  children  have  been  listed  in  the 
Floiida  crime  information  computer  as 


These  grim  statistics  demand  our 
aetkm.  Tou  can  held  protect  chfldren 
from  this  tragic  fate! 

J<rfn  me  and  160  of  our  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution 
$3,  which  rtfiiifTif***  the  wedi  of  Sep- 
tember 8  through  14  as  National  Child 

Then,  actively  participate  in  plan- 
ning a  child  safety  day  in  your  district 

Community  organteatlons.  law  en- 
foreement,    and    you.    can    Increase 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND 

RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (&  689) 
to  authorise  appropriations  for  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House.  ,     ^ 

The   CHerk   read   the   title   of   the 

Senate  bill.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to 
afford  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  bill  is  very 
similar  to  the  Africa  emergency  relief 
authorization  which  the  House  passed 
before  and  therefore  I  wlU  not  take 
much  of  the  Members'  time  in  detaU- 
Ingit. 

In  essence.  S.  689.  the  African 
Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1985.  is  the  same  as  HJl.  1096  as  it 
passed  the  House  last  month  by  a  vote 
of  391  to  25. 

The  bill  authorises  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  $175  million  for  emer- 
gency relief  assistance  in  Africa  in 
fiscal  1985:  $137.6  million  of  this  Is  for 
nonfood  disaster  assistance  siich  as 
medicines,  tents,  seeds.  transporUtlon 
eosU  for  the  reUef  material,  and  so 
forth.  The  other  $37.5  million  is  for 
refugees  in  Africa,  who  of  course  are 
also  victims  of  this  famine  tragedy. 

The  Senate  bill  differs  slightly  from 
the  original  House  version  in  that  it 
does  not  cimtaln  several  of  the  specific 
earmarks  which  were  in  that  bilL  But 
the  money  amounts  are  the  same  and 
the  policy  language  is  vlrttially  identi- 
cal throughout 

The  reason  this  bill  Is  here  today,  of 
course,  is  because  what  the  Senate 
sent  us  before  had  a  farm  credit 
amendment  on  it  which  caused  a  Pres- 
idential veto.  However  the  President 
said  he  did  not  veto  because  of  the 
Africa  relief  provision,  and  there  is  no 
administration  objection  to  this  bill 
now. 

Late  Tuesday,  the  Senate  brought 
the  bill  up  under  unanimous-consent 
procedures  and  passed  it  by  voice  vote. 
It  does  not  have  the  farm  amendment 
in  it  It  is  a  dean,  straight  Africa 
emergency  reUef  bill,  and  it  is  urgently 
needed. 


There  are  millions  of  people  at  risk 
of  starvatlim  in  Africa.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  this  aid  to  them  as  fast 
as  possible.  We  want  to  send  this  bill 
on  to  the  White  House  today. 

The  appropriations  for  the  nonfood 
disaster  assistance  authorised  in  this 
bill,  and  the  appropriations  for  emer- 
gency food  assistance,  have  already 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  are 
awaiting  final  Senate  action. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  note  that 
this  is  a  completely  bipartisan  biU 
which  represents  a  lot  of  hard  and  co- 
(V)eratlve  work  by  distinguished  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Wnss],  who 
qmnsored  the  original  bill,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
WOLRl  who  worked  with  him  as  chair- 
man of  the  Africa  Subcommittee:  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BaooicnsLDl,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee:  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conn],  and 
the  gentlelady  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Rouksma],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  and 
Hunger  Ccnnmltteei.  who  Joined  in  of- 
fered Africa  relief  leglslaUon:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  LklaxdI,  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Select 
Coomilttee  on  Hunger,  and  of  course 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senator  Luoab  and  Senator  Pill,  who 
secured  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  other 
body. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  bllL 

asnaALLBATB 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  that  other 
Members  may  have  an  opportimlty  to 
extend  their  remarks,  on  the  Senate 
bill  presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  firom  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  S.  689.  which 
provides  for  African  famine  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  1985. 

I  am  glad  that  this  legislation  stands 
alone,  so  that  It  can  be  considered 
without  regard  to  other  unrelated 
issues. 

Obviously  the  need  in  Africa  is 
great  I  would  only  hope  that  other 
nations  will  also  recognize  the  need 
and  fully  meet  their  responsibilities  as 
we  work  together. 

We  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  help 
the  countries  in  Africa  help  them- 
selves. While  emergency  food  aid  is 
deq>erately  needed  at  this  mcnnent 
our  country  must  give  Africa  real  Inde- 
pendence in  the  food  area.  That  conti- 
nent  fought  for  political  Independ- 
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enoe.  Why  not  try  to  give  it  independ- 
ence from  handouts?  In  many  African 
countries,  the  socialist  approach  to 
economic  planning  has  badly  hurt 
food  production.  In  general,  collectiv- 
ized farms'are  failures. 

While  tlie  Soviets  are  supporters  of 
many  of  the  governments  In  Africa, 
they  havei  done  little  to  remedy  the 
food  problem.  That  country  provides 
arms,  but  does  little  to  feed  the 
hungry. 

Althougn  I  will  not  oiTPOse  this  bill. 
I  stnmglyiurge  my  colleagues  to  look 
long  and  hard  at  future  authorisations 
of  this  ni^ure.  We  should  keep  these 
problems  ^  perspective.  We  must  try 
to  develop  real  solutions  to  Africa's 
problems.  We  must  oioourage  changes 
in  goventnent  agricultural  policies. 
Why  not  |ise  the  private  sector?  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
saying  thit  we  must  teach  Africa  to 
feed  itself i 

•  Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
again  vxvttm  my  strong  support  for 
this  bill  put  also  to  emphasize  the 
need  to  usfe  $7  million  of  the  $12.5  mil- 
lion authodzed  for  migration  and  refu- 
gee assistance  in  Africa  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.N.  Development  Program 
[UNDP]  |CARA  n  trust  fund.  The 
House  agi^ed  to  drop  the  earmark  for 
this  amofmt  on  the  understanding 
that  a  dontribution  to  ICARA  n 
projects  would  be  recommmded  by 
the  Senate  and  that  we  would  all  em- 
phasize to:  the  administration  the  need 
for  such  a  contributUm.  The  second 
Intematlobal  Conference  on  Assist- 
ance to  Refugees  in  Africa— known  as 
ICARA  nf-was  held  in  Geneva  in  July 
1984.  At  ithe  Conference,  some  112 
host  and  donor  nations  participated  in 
starting  li  process  to  help  integrate 
refugee  ahd  development  aid,  to  ad- 
dress th^  Immediate  development 
needs  crckted  by  refugees  and  dis- 
placed p^vons  in  Africa.  UNDP  was 
given  a  specific  mandate  at  the  Con- 
ference td  provide  refugee  assistance 
in  Africa  and  to  maintain  a  clearing- 
house for  project  formulation  and  co- 
ordination to  meet  the  needs  of  refu- 
gees in  Africa.  The  UJS.  Government 
was  insltnmiental  in  encouraging 
UNDP  le4dershlp  in  coordination  and 
assistance  for  African  refugees  and 
therefore  |the  Congress  should  allocate 
resources  I  to  complete  this  important 
policy  direction. 

ICARA  II  projects  are  aimed  at  ad- 
dressing (tie  underlying  causes  of  the 
ongoing— ^d  currently  exacerbated— 
refugee  crisis  in  Africa,  and  to  help  es- 
tablish a  level  of  self-sufficiency  and 
productivity  among  the  refugee  com- 
munities 1  throughout  Africa.  The 
United  Suites  has  offered  a  strong 
commltmtnt  to  this  an>roach  which 
would  noH  only  improve  the  welfare  of 
refugees,  but  also  assist  local  popula- 
tion development  by  helping  reduce 
relief  awstance  costs  and  undue 
drains    oti    the    host    government's 


economies.  Unfortunately  this  UJB. 
commitment  on  the  principle  has  yet 
to  translate  into  significant  funding 
for  ICARA  n  projects. 

Mr.  Bradford  Morse,  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Natlims  to  be  the  coordinator  for 
emergency  assistance  to  Africa,  is  em- 
h^rtring  on  a  msjor  undertaking  to 
raise  funds  from  donor  nations  to 
meet  \3m  needs  of  Africa.  The  ICARA 
n  trust  fimd  was  established  by  Mr. 
Morse  as  part  of  his  fundraislng 
effort.  An  American  contribution  to 
this  fund  would  greatly  assist  his  ef- 
forts to  meet  this  critical  need. 
Projects  will  be  f  imded  on  the  basis  of 
mearlt  snd  need.» 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Tbiem  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.689 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Compvu  assembled, 

SaCnON  1.  SHOBT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  died  as  the  "African 
Funlne  ReUef  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985". 

sac  t.  UnntNATIONAL  DI8A8TEB  ASSISTANCE. 

Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Aaslst- 
anee  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2292-2292p)  is 
«m»n«i«H  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlnc  new  section: 

"tMC  4HK.  AniCAN  FAMINE  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  AuTBOBizATioii  OF  AssxsiAHCB.— The 
President  ia  authorized  to  provide  aaatatance 
tm  famine  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recov- 
ery in  Africa.  Aaristance  under  this  section 
shall  be  provided  for  humanitarian  purposes 
and  shall  be  provided  on  a  grant  basis.  Such 
aaslstanoe  shall  Ihcludp — 

"(1)  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recovery 
projects  to  benefit  the  poorest  people,  in- 
dudlnc  the  f unilshins  of  seeds  for  planting, 
fertUiaer.  pesticides,  farm  implements,  farm 
■«twi«i«  gnd  vaccine  and  veterinary  services 
to  motect  livestock  upon  which  people 
dq)end,  blankets,  clothing,  and  shelter,  dis- 
ease prevention  and  health  care  projects, 
water  projects  (including  water  purification 
and  weD  driUing),  small-scale  agricultural 
projects,  and  food  protection  and  preserva- 
tion projects;  and 

"(3)  projects  to  meet  emergency  health 
needs,  including  vaccinati(His. 

"(b)  Uses  <v  Pinn».— 

"(1)  PUVATB  AND  VOLUirTABT  OXOAIIIZA- 
TlOin    AND   IKnaHATIOMAL    ORCAHIZATIOHS.— 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
section  shall  be  used  primarily  for  grants  to 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  and 
international  organizations. 

"(2)  Ekikgknct  health  fhojects.— A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  api»opriated  by  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  emergency  health  project  pursuant  to 
subaectioD  (aX2). 

"(S)  M""""'"'"  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIZS.— Of 

the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  section.  $2,500,000  shall  be  trans- 
ferrred  to  the  'Operatbig  Expenses  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development'  ac- 
count These  funds  shall  be  used  for  man- 
agement suppcwt  activities  associated  with 
the  p»««««ng,  monitoring,  and  supervision  of 


emergency  food  and  disaster  assistsnre  pro- 
vided in  those  countries  in  Africa  described 
in  section  5(a)  of  the  African  Famine  Relief 
and  Recovery  Act  of  1985. 

"(C)  AUTROaiZATION  OF  APrSOFaiATIOHS.— 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  otherwise  avafl- 
able  for  such  purpose,  there  are  authoriKd 
to  be  appropriated  $137.5004)00  for  the 
fiscal  year  1085  for  use  in  providing  assist- 
ance under  this  section. 

"(d)  PouciKS  AND  AuTROums  To  BE  AP- 
PLIED.—Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  ptdldes 
and  graeral  authorities  contained  in  section 
491.". 

SEC  S.  MIGBATION  AND  BEFUCEE  ASSKT ANCE. 

(a)  ADTHOaiZATIOIl  OP  Appkvuations.— 
In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  availatde 
for  such  purpose,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Oqiartment  of  State 
for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Aaststanoe"  for 
the  fiscal  year  1985.  $37,500,000  for  assisting 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  Africa. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— 

(1)  Paoncia  fob  nmBDiATB  dbvelopment 
HEEDS.— Up  to  54  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  section 
may  be  made  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Office  of  Emergency  Operations  in 
Africa  for  projects  sodi  as  those  proposed 
at  the  second  International  Conferenoe  on 
Assistance  to  Refugees  in  Africa  (ICARA  11) 
to  address  the  *'"'"^^***  development 
needs  created  by  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  Africa. 


(2)  Emeboehct  bbluv  and  secsovebt  ef- 
FOBTS.— The  remaining  funds  autiMvized  to 
be  apprtwnriated  by  this  section  shall  be  used 
by  the  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  of  the. 
Departmoit  of  State  for  enmgency  relief 
and  recovery  efforts  in  Africa. 

HtC  4.  DEPABTIIENT  or  DBFENBS  ASSBT ANCE. 


(a)  Special  Rule  on  REDODBSBifENT.- If 
the  Department  of  Defense  furnished  goods 
or  services  for  African  supidementat  famine 
aasistanre  activities,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stiall  lie  reimbursed  for  not  more  than 
the  costs  which  it  incurs  in  providing  those 
goods  or  sCTVices.  These  costs  do  not  include 
military  pay  and  allowances,  amortiatian 
and  dq>reciation.  and  fixed  facility  costs. 

(b)  Definition  of  Afbican  Supplemental 
Faionx  Assistance  Activitiss.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "African  sup- 
plemmtal  famine  assistanre  activities" 
means  the  provision  of  the  following  fiscal 
year  1985  supplemental  amristanre  for 
Africa: 

(1)  Funine  assistance  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Migratian  and  refugee  assistinre  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act 

(3)  Assistance  pursuant  to  supplemental 
appropriations  for  title  n  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.&C.  1721-1726). 

(4)  Assistance  with  funds  appropriated 
durtaig  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Bnergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund  (22 
U.S.C.  2601(c)). 

SEC  S.  CENEBAL  PEOVISiONS  BELATIN6  TO  AS- 
StSTANCE. 

(a)  CouNTBOB  To  Be  Assisted.- Amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  availalde  only  for  amlstanre  in 
those  countries  in  Africa  which  have  suf- 
fered during  caloidar  yean  1084  and  1985 
from  exceptional  food  supply  problems  due 
to  droufllit  and  other  calamitieB. 

(b)  "Hickenlooper  Amendment".— Assist- 
ance may  be  provided  with  funds  authorized 
to  be  annopriated  by  this  Act  without 
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mmrd  to  Mctloa  aaiXeXl)  of  the  Foreign 
AttM'-^  Act  of  IMl  (Sa  VA.C.  33T0(eXl». 
<e)  limvmiiw  Tbat  AauMuaa  Rucbb 
Unwumu  RKiraiR*.— The  President  sludl 
eneure  that  adequate  proeedurea  have  been 
fftaWlthf^  w  that  aMiitance  purauant  to 
thia  Act  la  provided  to  the  famine  vlctima 
for  wham  It  Is  intended. 

aaC  L  ntPOm  ON  ARICAN  r  AMOa  AflSUTANCB. 

(a)  RiPOBT  OH  UmriD  Sraiaa  Conrnuau- 
TioM  TO  Mm  Kmaniai'.T  Naaaa.— 

(1)  RMvnBom  roa  aiFOBT.— Not  later 
than  June  M,  IMS,  the  Preaident  shaU 
report  to  the  Caoanm  with  nmpttX  to  the 
United  Statea  contribution  to  meet  oner- 
gency  needa.  1nr^"**"K  food  needs,  for  Afri- 


ca) laianuxioii  to  aa  iiiCLOinD  n 
BXPoaT.— The  report  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion abaU  deacribe- 

(A)  the  emenency  needs,  tnclurting  food 
needs,  for  AMcan  famine  assistanoe  that 
aie  identified  by  the  President's  Interagen- 
cy Tuii  Force  on  tlie  African  Food  Bner- 
geney,  private  voluntary  and  organisations 
active  In  famine  relief,  the  United  Nations 
Otfioe  for  Emergency  Operatloos  In  Africa, 
the  United  Nationa  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organtmtlon.  the  World  Food  Program,  and 
such  other  organhtations  as  the  President 
considers  appropriate:  and    . 

(B)  the  projected  flscal  year  IMS  contri- 
bution by  the  United  Statea  Oovemment  to 
meet  an  appropriate  share  of  those  needs 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  Rspoar  om  AuxnuKX  Paovnaa  Pua- 
aoAMT  lo  Tma  Act.— 

(1)  RaquiBiiaaiT  roa  azroar.— Not  later 
than  September  SO,  IMS,  the  Preaident 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  assist- 
ance provided  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  laroaMATiosi    lo    as    ncLuaaD    i* 


a  1130 

THE  MX  MT88TTiB  IS  THE 
MAOINOT  LINE  OF  THE  1980'S 

(Mr.  WEISS  aaked  and  wu  given 
permlasion  to  address  the  Houae  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  asked  to  release  funds  for  the 
MX  missile.  Ita  proponents  claim  that 
when  placed  in  a  hardened  sUo  it  will 
be  able  to  withstand  a  nuclear  attack. 
This  Is  not  the  first  Ume  In  history 
that  security  has  been  sought  in  con- 
crete: In  the  1930's.  the  French  ex- 
pended huge  sums  of  money  to  con- 
struct an  elaborate  series  of  fortifica- 
tions called  the  maginot  line  along  the 
German  frontier.  The  result  was  a 
costly,  Ineffective  system  of  defenses 
that  contributed  little  to  military  secu- 
rity and  diverted  attention  from  more 
important  threats  to  the  Nation's 
safety. 

The  BCX  missfle  Is  the  Maginot  Une 
of  the  1980's.  Although  the  past 
cannot  be  undone,  we  can  refuse  to 
repeat  it.  This  unnecessary,  expensive 
and  destabilizing  weapon  must  be  de- 
feated. 


(A)  Uss  or  rums.— The  report  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  describe  the  uses,  by 
the  Agency  fa-  International  Development 
and  by  the  Department  of  SUte.  of  the 
funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act.  Including- 

(I)  a  deacription  of  each  project  or  pro- 
gram supported  with  any  of  those  funds, 
and  the  amount  allocated  to  it; 

(II)  the  Identity  of  each  private  and  volun- 
tary organlaatlan  or  international  organisa- 
tion receiving  any  of  those  funds,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  each  received: 

(Hi)  the  amount  of  those  funds  used  for 
iifT*T**~-  to  each  country; 

(hr)  the  amount  of  those  funds.  If  any, 
which  will  not  have  been  obligated  as  of 
September  30.  IMS:  and 

(V)  a  Ust  of  any  projects  or  programs  sup- 
ported with  those  funds  which  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  as  of  December  31, 
IMS. 

(B)  DOD  AaaiaTAHCB.- The  report  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  describe  any 
goods  or  services  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  with  respect  to  which  the 
special  rule  set  forth  In  section  4  of  this  Act 
wasapidled. 

(C)  Nod  roa  tBomomu.  AsauTAMca.— The 
report  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
assess  the  need  for  additional  assistance  to 
meet  the  short-term  emergoicy  resulting 
from  the  food  supply  problem  in  Africa. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  ALAMANCE  CJHORALE 

SHOULD  COME  TO  THE  FLOOR 
AND  SHOW  US  HOW  IT  IS 
DONE 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Sixth  District  of 
North  Carolina.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  musical  performance 
which  featured  the  Alamance  Chorale 
of  Alamance  County.  NC.  The  musical 
presentation  was  entitled  "Dinner  a  la 
Mouse"  and  starred  the  inimitable 
Mickey  Mouse.  Members  of  the  cho- 
rale co(Aed  the  evening  meal,  served 
the  meal,  provided  the  entertainment, 
and  when  It  was  over,  cleaned  up  the 
place.  Because  of  an  all-volunteer 
effort,  no  expenses  were  incurred  that 
night  and  the  money  raised  was  put 
back  Into  the  group  to  fiulher  its  ef- 
forts. The  Alamance  Chorale  demon- 
strated to  me  that  government  hand- 
outs are  far  less  desirable  than  when  a 
group  of  individuals  ccnnes  together  to 
contribute  its  time  and  talents  for  the 
good  of  all.  Perhaps  one  day— Mr. 
Speaker— we  could  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Alamance  CHiorale  to  come 
to  the  Houae  floor  and  hold  school  to 
show  us  how  it's  done. 


that  steel  imports  will  be  limited  to 
18.5  percent  of  the  American  maricet 
through  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments. Well,  now  there  are  reliable 
predictions  that  steel  imports  will  in- 
crease again  in  spite  of  the  President's 
program. 

A  leading  analyst  said:  The  volun- 
tvy  restraint  effort  cannot  derail  the 
trend  toward  greater  imports.  But.  Mr. 
SpMiker,  steel  quotas  can  deraU  the 
import  express  that  now  runs  over 
America's  basic  industry. 

A  newspaper  editor  in  my  West  Vir- 
ginia district  wrote  that  there  is  a  big 
bad  wolf  at  the  front  gate  of  our  steel 
plants.  I  would  carry  that  analogy  one 
step  further  and  say  the  administra- 
tion is  tnring  to  scare  the  wolf  away 
with  polite  suggestion  instead  of  deci- 
sive action. 

And  while  the  administration  polite- 
ly asks  some  foreign  nations  to  stop 
sending  America  its  cheap  steel,  other 
nations  are  opening  the  flood  gates 
upon  the  American  market. 

Turkey,  for  example,  imported  1,000 
tons  of  steel  to  the  United  States  In 
1983.  but  sent  44.000  tons  in  1984. 
Tuiicey  ia  not  even  one  of  the  nations 
currently  negotiating  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  ask  the  admin- 
istration, on  behalf  of  America's  basic 
industry,  to  wake  up  and  take  action 
before  it  is  too  late.  We  must  have  fair 
trade. 


WE  MUST  HAVE  FAIR  TRADE 
(Mr.   MOLLOHAN   asked   and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remaiics.) 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 

December,  the  President  announced 


TRADE  EXPANSION  AND   INTER- 
NATIONAL  COMPETITIVENESS 

(Mr.  REOULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  President 
Reagan  said,  "We  need  a  stronger  and 
simpler  approach  to  the  process  of 
making  and  implementing  trade 
policy." 

Last  year  the  United  States  recorded 
the  largest  trade  deficit  in  its  history. 
$123  billion.  The  1985  shortfall  prom- 
ises to  be  even  higher. 

This  trend  must  be  stopped  if  we  are 
to  sustain  economic  recovery  and 
create  Jobs.  To  do  this  we  must  expand 
trade. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  promote  trade  expansion 
and  international  competitiveness  by 
consolidating  trade  responsibility  into 
one  Cabinet-level  agency. 

Presently  there  is  no  single,  strong 
advocate  for  trade.  Traditionally 
whenever  trade  objectives  are  pitted 
agidnst  other  policy  goals,  trade  comes 
up  short.  In  fact,  our  present  organiza- 
tional structure  encourages  a  divlde- 
and-conquer  strategy  from  our  trading 
partners  who  quickly  leam  to  shop 
among  the  agencies  to  find  the  group 
most  sjrmpathetic  to  their  views. 
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My  bill  wbuld  consolidate  the  Office 
of  U.S.  Trade  Representative  with  the 
intematioiial  trade  and  economic  af- 
fairs functions  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.!  and  the  Ibtport-Import 
Bank. 

By  consolidating  our  nonacrleultural 
trade  functions  into  a  sln^  depart- 
ment we  eka  begin  to  develop  a  con- 
sistent coordinated  and  effective  tnule 
policy. 

Last  yeaifs  enormous  trade  defldt  is 
fostering  Icries  for  import  relief 
throughout  the  eccmomy.  No  oae 
wants  to  sfe  a  return  to  the  dajrs  of 
Smoot-Hanjley.  U.8.  industries  do  not 
need  prote^onlsm.  but  they  do  need 
fairness  in  nade. 

A  consolidated  Department  of  Trade 
would  send  a  signal  to  our  trading 
partners  that  we  are  serious  about 
trade,  serious  about  stopping  unfair 
trading  pralstices.  and  serious  about  in- 
creasing ou^  export  market. 


fout-e 

WVL, 


WABTEFO^j,  BILLION-DOLLAR  MX 
MISSILES 

(Mr.  DUltBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DUjtBIN.  Mr.  %)eaker.  why 
does  Congress  get  so  incensed  over  a 
$7,000  ooff^  pot  and  a  plastic  cap  that 
cost  the  Pentagon  $1,100.  and  then 
turn  its  bick  on  the  most  wasteful 
weapons  iystem  in  the  Defense 
budget,  the  MX  missQe.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  hytoocritical  to  beat  the  drum 
against  F«^tagon  waste  over  thou- 
sand-doUar  items  and  then  spend  $lJi 
billion  on  a  missOe  system  which  is 
vulnerable  and  destabiUitng. 

History  wiU  record  that  facing  a 
$220  billion  deficit,  CoogreM  borrowed 
more  mon«y  for  the  MX;  a  weapons 
system  whitii  is  clearly  the  runt  in  the 
Pentagon's  litter.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Amerwan  people  are  skeptical  of 
our  resolve!  to  make  our  defense  forces 
lean  and  efficient  when,  in  the  name 
of  national  security,  we  continue  to 
blen  Uoaiied  and  wasteful  weapons 

like  the  M^t 

Congress  i  has  great  resolve  when  it 
comes  to  cutting  out  $7,000  coffee 
pots,  but  we  lose  our  foror  when  we 
are  asking  jto  cut  out  wasteful  billion- 
dollar  MX  Inissiles. 


THE  SOVIET  CONCLUSION  WILL 
BE  UNMISTAKABLE 


(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  COUKTEH.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the 
MX  debat^  will  be  starting  In  the 
House  thiseoming  Monday;  a  vote  will 
be  on  Tuesday.  The  Soviet  Unkm  well 
knows  thM  It  is  our  most  effective  and 
most  caviMe  weapon.  It  knows  It  is 
the  most  effective  strategic  system 
that  we  caa  deploy  in  the  19eO's.  They 


know  it  is  the  only  strategic  syston 
tbat  puts  at  risk  their  hardened  mili- 
tary targets  as  they  put  at  risk  our  tar- 
gets with  over  600  MX-style,  capable 
missiles.  If  we  give  away,  free  of 
charge,  without  extracting  one  conces- 
sion tiiam  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  give  away  our  most  ef- 
fective weapon.  I  believe,  the  conclu- 
sion the  Soviets  will  draw  about  the 
seriousness  of  our  approach  in  Geneva 
will  be  unmistakable. 


PRIME  MINISTER  TOM  ADAMS 
OF  BARBADOS 

(Mr.  ox  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  snd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  m  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  last  week  of 
Mr.  Tom  Adams,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Barbados,  was  a  tremendous  blow  to 
the  people  of  Barbados  and,  indeed, 
the  people  of  the  eastern  Caribbean  in 
generaL  We  In  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
were  stunned  by  his  loss,  and  the 
many  more  who  simply  admired  and 
rejected  him  sent  letters  of  condo- 
lence to  the  Government  and  the 
pe(vle  of  Barbados. 

I  was  privfleged  to  have  met  Prime 
■hKtniat^r  Adams  when  I  traveled  with 
certain  colleagues  on  the  Speaker's  bi- 
parUsan  leadership  delegation  to  the 
island  of  Grenada.  It  was  an  honor  to 
serve  on  that  delegation  and  that 
honor  was  heightened  by  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  and  discuss  the  Grenada 
situation  with  Prime  Minister  Adams. 
His  was  always  the  voice  of  calm  and 
well-reasoned  logic,  and  he  consistent- 
ly demonstrated  those  qualities  of  con- 
cerned and  compassionate  leadership 
that  inqilred  confidence  throughout 
the  eastern  Caribbean. 

The  people  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands Join  with  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters In  the  eastern  Caribbean  in 
mourning  his  loss.  Otir  newspaper,  the 
Virgin  Islands  Daily  News,  expressed 
that  feeling  of  loss  most  appropriately, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  that  editorial 
with  my  colleagues, 
mom  the  Daily  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Mar.  14.  IMS] 
Tom  AsAia  Mooamo 

The  death  this  week  of  Barbados  Prime 
Mlniatar  Tom  Adams  is  a  blow  not  only  to 
the  people  of  his  country  but  to  all  the 
peoide  of  the  (Caribbean.  That  it  came  at 
the  relatively  young  age  of  S3  makes  his 
death  all  the  more  tragic 

Adams  stood  tall  among  his  countrymen 
and  fellow  West  Indians.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  he  remained  one  of  the  region's 
most  articulate  spokesmen  for  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, unity  and  moderation. 

Adams  stepped  into  the  inteniational 
spotlight  in  October  IMS  during  the  UJ3.- 
led  invasion  of  Orenada.  Along  with  Domi- 
nica Prime  Minister  Eugenia  Chariee.  he 
aerved  as  an  intelligent,  persuasive  defender 
of  the  dedaion  by  six  neighboring  Island  na- 
tiona to  aeek  UJS.  help  for  Grenada.  In 


doing  so,  he  made  his  fellow  West  Indians 
stand  tall  too. 

Though  BartMdos  has  other  intelllgents 
articulate,  dedicated  public  servants,  TOm 
Adams  win  be  hard  to  replaoe  in  terms  of  re- 
gional and  intcmatianal  stature. 

We  Join  others  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  of- 
fering oondcdenoes  to  the  peoide  of  Baifea- 
doa  and  in  letting  them  know  their  loss  is 
shared. 


LEGISLA'nON  INTRODUCED  TO 
GRANT  FEDERAL  CELARTER  TO 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  WAR  VET- 
ERANS 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permissi<m  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remartM.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation,  alcmg 
with  seven  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  recognize  and 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Ftanoo- 
American  War  Veterans. 

Founded  over  50  years  ago,  the 
Franco-American  War  Vetoans  orga^ 
nization  performs  a  variety  of  volun- 
teer services  for  VA  hospitals,  local 
senior  citizen  centers,  and  other  nurs- 
ing and  hoq>ioe  care  programs.  The 
group  is  evedally  active  in  support  of 
rehabilitation  oenten  for  the  blind, 
raising  fimds,  and  providing  clinical 
assistance.  Their  national  commander, 
Henry  Raymond  of  Bristol.  CT.  is  an 
able  and  hard-woiking  community 
leader  and  a  personal  friend  wlio  has 
done  much  for  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

In  order  to  enable  these  veterans  to 
expand  their  membership  and  volun- 
tary services,  which  are  provided  with- 
out charge  to  the  public  we  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  recognize  the 
Franco-American  War  Veterans  and 
grant  this  disUnguished  organization  a 
Federal  charter. 

Our  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  a 
series  of  bills  signed  into  law  during 
the  97th  and  98th  Congresses  recog- 
nizing the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans, the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans,  and  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans, and  which  also  overwhelmingly 
approved  and  signed  into  law  legisla- 
tion recognizing  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  bear  In 
mind  that  this  measure  would  Incur  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  no 
additional  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
and  no  upward  pressure  on  the  deficit. 

I  encourage  you  to  continue  your 
support  for  these  types  of  volunteer 
organizations  and  add  your  name  as  a 
coqionsor  to  this  well-deserved  recog- 
nition bilL 
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D  1140 


THE  PDBUC8  RBSPONSISnirTY 
IN  THE  FIOHT  AGAINST  ILLE- 
GAL DRUGS 

(Mr.  TORRICELU  Mked  and  was 
gtnai  penniMton  to  address  the  House 
tot  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  we 
have  all  been  saddened  by  the  death 
of  a  brave  American.  Enrique  Salazar. 
His  death  has  focused  attention  again 
in  America  on  the  fight  against  iUegal 
drugs.  Congress  is  told  to  pass  tougher 
lavs,  judges  are  told  to  pass  tougher 
sentences,  and  the  administration  is 
pressured  to  pressure  our  foreign 
allies.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  as  Americans  consider  Mr.  Bala- 
Bar's  death  in  the  war  on  drugs,  they 
need  to  consider,  too,  their  own  role, 
because  those  responsible  for  Mr.  Sa- 
laar's  death  are  not  only  those  who 
puUed  the  trigger.  Just  as  certainly  as 
the  couple  who  buys  numbers  from  or- 
ganised crime  or  those  who  would  pay 
extortion  to  the  mob  are  responsible, 
too.  for  Its  activities,  not  as  victims  but 
as  its  allies,  so,  too,  those  who  buy 
drugs,  those  who  use  drugs,  children 
or  their  parents,  are  responsible.  They 
have  not  Just  watched  Mr.  Salasar's 
death:  they  have  played  a  role  In  it. 

We  can  put  more  drug  abusers  in 
Jail,  we  can  put  more  drugsellers  in 
Jail,  but  as  long  as  there  are  billions  to 
be  earned,  others  will  take  their  place. 
The  Government  must  lead  the  fight 
on  drug  abuse  and  on  the  billions  that 
are  made,  but  dtlxens  must  do  their 
part.  too. 


The  Military  nunUy  Act  of  1985  la 
designed  to  improve  retention  and 
readiness  In  the  armed  services.  I  hope 
my  coUeagues  wlU  Join  me  in  pushing 
for  its  passage. 


THE  MILITARY  FAMILY  ACT  OP 
1985 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remaiks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  %>eaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  package  aimed  at 
strengthening  and  enhancing  the  well- 
bing  of  the  military  family.  The  guns 
and  butter  argument  will  flortsh 
within  the  defense  budget  as  well  as 
outside  of  it.  Over  3.7  million  people 
are  members  of  U.S.  military  families. 
In  fact,  there  are  1.5  family  members 
for  every  one  of  our  uniformed  mili- 
tary personnel. 

The  retention  of  highly  trained 
technicians  and  specialized  profession- 
als is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  all- 
volunteer  service  especially  In  an  era 
of  sophisticated  weaponry.  Family 
concerns  are  the  most  important 
factor  pe<v>le  give  for  retention. 

The  well-being  of  military  families 
also  ctmtributes  to  readiness,  the  abili- 
ty of  our  military  services  to  be  mobi- 
lised and  deployed  In  a  moment's 
notice.  Qualified,  trained,  and  motivat- 
ed people  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
ready  force. 


A  LIBERAL  IN  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
ssked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  a  liberal  in  the 
White  House  these  days  who  says  he  is 
conservative.  He  is  a  liberal  because 
when  it  comes  to  spending,  he  wants 
to  spend  more  than  any  President  has 
ever  spent  in  the  history  of  America. 
He  wants  a  bigger  defense  than  any- 
body has  ever  cotmseled  in  the  history 
of  America,  and  when  it  comes  to  the 
military,  he  says  no  amount  of  money 
is  too  much. 

I  have  a  message  for  him:  "If  you 
want  to  save  $14  billion  at  a  time  of 
the  highest  deficits  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  then  let's  not  build  the 
MX  mlssUe." 

He  wants  to  spend  money  that  we  do 
not  have  for  a  missile  we  do  not  need. 

Some  Member  down  on  the  floor  re- 
cently said  that  what  we  need  to  do  is 
put  the  Soviets'  missiles  at  risk  with 
our  BCX.  That  means  that  this  person 
is  saying.  "Let's  have  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability." 

Who  on  "EMXih  in  this  country  would 
counsel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  first- 
strike  capability?  Who  would  ever  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  launch  the  first 
nuclear  strike?  No  one  that  I  know  of. 

No,  the  BfX  missile  is  a  colossal  foul- 
up  that  we  do  not  need.  It  costs  money 
we  should  not  qjend  and  do  not  have, 
and  I  say  to  this  President,  this  Uberal 
who  wants  to  spend  more  and  more 
money  each  year  on  defense  and  in- 
crease the  Federal  deficit,  who  would 
spend  a  dollar  from  this  Government 
and  take  in  75  cents  in  revenue,  I  say 
to  him:  "Let's  save  $14  billion.  Let's 
not  build  the  MX  missile,  a  missile  we 
don't  need  and  a  missile  we  can't 
afford." 


the  Statute  of  Liberty:  starting  a 
project  known  as  "Friendship  Across 
the  Ages"  which  alms  at  creating  ac- 
tivity opportunities  with  senior  dtl- 
aens;  making  valentines  for  hospital- 
iaed  veterans;  and  learning  art  skills  to 
be  able  to  take  part  in  a  national  art 
competition  built  around  a  friendship 
theme. 

S^-development.  skill  development, 
and  social  development  summarise  the 
goals  of  this  organisation  which  nms 
programs  for  young  people  from  pre- 
school through  grade  13.  Young  adults 
who  have  graduated  frequently  return 
to  Camp  Fire  as  youth  members  work- 
ing with  younger  children  and  as  camp 
counselors. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  entertaining  a 
group  of  Camp  Fire  members  from 
Havre  de  Grace.  MD,  tomorrow.  They 
are  among  my  youngest  constituents, 
but  I  feel  certain,  that  irnder  the  lead- 
ership of  Camp  Fire,  they  will  grow  up 
to  take  their  place  as  some  of  my  most 
responsible,  active  constituents. 


GIVING  SERVICE  FOR  THREE- 
QUARTERS  OF  A  CENTURY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  National 
Camp  Fire  Youth  on  its  75th  anniver- 
sary. For  75  years  this  volunteer  orga- 
nization has  been  working  in  commu- 
nities throughout  America  guiding  our 
young  people  toward  responsible 
adulthood. 

Camp  Fire's  slogan  "Give  Service"  is 
Incorporated  into  its  programs.  This 
year  its  members  are  woi^tng  to  save 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  an  extend  their  remarics  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Mapioah]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GoHZiOB).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Blaine? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1150 

UPDATE  OF  REPORT  OF  TASK 
FORCE  ON  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 
OF  INDIANA  ELECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GoHZAUDC).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panxtta]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes.  

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  these  few  minutes 
to  provide  on  behalf  of  the  Task  Force 
on  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  Elec- 
tion an  update  on  the  actions  taken  by 
the  task  force  to  date.  As  Members 
know,  piusuant  to  House  Resolution  1, 
the  task  force  was  established  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  We 
have  provided  information  to  my  col- 
leagues with  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
that  was  circulated  this  week  summa- 
rizing some  of  the  details  that  I  will 
present  now. 

In  brief,  the  following  actions  have 
been  taken: 

First  of  all.  we  have  secured  the  bal- 
lots in  Indiana  from  that  election. 
That  was  the  first  initial  action  taken 
by  the  task  force  was  to  secure  those 
ballots  in  cooperation  with  the  clerks 


in  the  varibus  counties  in  the  Indiana 
Eighth  Dlairlct. 

Second,  ^e  have  adopted  Internal 
operating  rules  and  procedures  to 
guide  us  Ini  ia)proaehlng  a  count  of  the 


I  this  district 

have  conducted  an  analy- 

ictlons  on  a  county  by 

of  the  Instructions  that 

led  to  the  deethm  officials 


baUots 

Third, 
sis  of  £ 
county 
were 
inlndlana.1 

Fourth,  we  have  adopted  rules  for 
counting.  While  the  majority  of  those 
rules  were  h«reed  upon,  some  were  en- 
acted by  ai2  to  1  vote  within  the  task 
force.         ' 

Fifth,  we  have  agreed  to  a  full  re- 
count of  all  the  ballots  in  the  Eighth 
District.  It  was  our  view  that  once 
adopting  roles  for  counting  that  those 
rules  ought  to  be  applied  to  a  count  of 
aU  the  ballbts  from  that  district 

Sixth.  w0  have  now  selected  an  expe- 
rienced eletstion  official  who  will  guide 
the  GAO  auditors  in  a  recount  in  the 
Eighth  District.  His  name  is  Mr.  Jim 
Shumway  of  Arizona.  He  is  a  State 
elections  officer  in  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na. His  selection  was  done  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  and  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  I  of  all  members  of  the  task 
force.  We  have  suggested  procedures 
for  the  recoimt  to  Mr.  Shumway.  He  is 
now  revieirlng  those  procedures  and 
hopefully  trill  work  with  the  staff  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority  side  to 
finalize  tliose  procedures.  It  is  our 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  brief  the 
GAO  auditors  by  late  FMday  or  first 
thing  Saturday  and  our  hope  Is  that 
the  actwu  recount  itself  can  com- 
mence sometime  either  late  Saturday 
or  on  the  beginning  of  Monday  of  next 
week.  Our,  hope  is  that  the  recount 
Itself  will  iidce  something  like  10  dasrs 
to  accomplish.  It  depends,  obviously, 
on  the  dlfipcultles  that  are  Incurred  in 
the  proceas  of  the  recount  but  our 
hope  Is  tluit  we  can  coim>lete  that 
within  a  (O-day  period  and  at  that 
time  we  Will  be  able  to  then  report 
back  to  the  House  as  to  who  the 
winner  of  that  election  was. 

Let  me  state  along  those  lines  that  it 
was  the  Indication  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  by  myself  that 
we  would  make  every  effort  to  try  to 
complete  this  within  a  46-day  period, 
which  brings  us  to  sometime  like  the 
latter  part  of  March  or  the  first  week 
of  i)4>rlL  Itj  is  our  intention  to  try  to  do 
everything!  possible  to  meet  that  dead- 
line. It  is,^bviously.  always  dependent 
on  ensuring  that  the  count  Itself  is 
credible  ai^d  it  remains  our  hope  that 
indeed,  everything  is  In  place  for  the 
count  to  be  completed  and  that  it  can 
be  completed  within  that  timeframe: 
but  I  do  ^itnt  to  advise  the  Monbers 
that  the  tiftX  priority  of  the  task  force 
is  to  ensure  that  the  count  itself  Is 
credible  add  that  It  la  done  carefully. 

The  last!  thing  I  want  to  mention  Is 
that  I  walit  to  indicate  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  what  I  view  the  role 


of  the  task  force  to  be.  I  recognize  the 
controversy  surrounding  this  issue  and 
the  strong  feelings  that  exist  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  with  regard  to  this 
spedflc  issue.  I  think  the  task  force 
should  use  its  role  not  as  the  agent  of 
one  party  or  the  other  party.  We  view 
our  role  not  as  the  agent  of  one  candi- 
date or  the  other  candidate.  We  are 
the  agent  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  our  reqMnslbillty  under  the 
Ccmstitutlon.  article  I,  section  5,  that 
we  determine  what  the  Intent  of  the 
voters  was  in  the  election  in  the 
Eighth  District,  regardless  of  who 
wins. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  task 
force  and  members  of  the  staff  on 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
side  for  the  cooperation  they  have 
provided.  We  have  not  always  agreed: 
yet  we  have  continued  on  together  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  I  hope  we 
can  continue  to  do  so  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

It  is  my  hope  that  ultimately  once 
we  have  counted  all  the  ballots,  we  can 
present  to  the  House  the  winner  of 
that  election  and  do  it  in  a  way  that 
aU  of  us  can  support,  that  is  in  the 
best  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  House.  It  cer- 
tainly is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indl- 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  my  5  min- 
utes previously  granted  under  a  spe- 
cial order  might  be  taken  at  this  time 
in  order  that  I  might  continue  the 
dialog  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  TASK 
FORCE  ON  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 
OF  INDIANA  ELECmON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexah- 
DBtl  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

BCr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
fran  California  and  the  members  of 
the  special  task  force  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration, 
whldi  has  done  a  commendable  job  in 
rushtaig  to  settle  the  dii^uted  election 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  The 
gentleman  has  woilied  tirelessly  over 
the  last  several  weeks,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  committee.  In 
order  to  see  that  justice  is  done,  that 


all  the  votes  are  counted  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  and  that  the 
person  receiving  a  majority  of  those 
votes  is  recognized  and  ultimately 
seated. 

All  Americans  believe  that  aU  votes 
in  every  election  should  be  counted. 
Democrats  have  resolved  that  all  votes 
should  be  counted  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  WhUe  some  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  on  the  oppo- 
site side  continue  to  attaA  Members 
for  maintaining  this  position,  my 
party  intends  to  stick  with  It  just  as 
we  have  previously  on  three  separate 
occasions  during  votes  Jn  this  House. 

Indiana  historically  counts  aU  bal- 
lots in  every  national.  State,  and  local 
election.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  Indiana  should  selectively  ex- 
clude any  legitimate  baUots  In  the 
McCloskey-Mdntyre  case,  as  s<mie 
members  of  the  Republican  Party 
wish  to  do,  as  they  have  expressed 
publicly  during  debate  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  think  it  is 
relevant  for  me  to  bring  attention  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
from  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ixlakd], 
which  was  published  today  expressing 
his  outrage  over  the  summary  disal- 
lowance and  dlsenfranchisement  of 
some  5,000  voters  in  Indiana  in  the 
McCloskey-Mdntyre  election.  Mr. 
I^LAHD  is  sivportlng  the  American 
way  by  taking  the  position  that  all 
votes  should  be  counted.  That  is  the 
position  of  this  House.  It  should  be 
continued. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  submit  the  letter 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lelams]  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mat.  31, 10851 

5,000  IRDIAMA  VORU  WBS 
DlSERraAMCHUD 

To  the  Editor 

"Seat  Richard  Mclntjrre"  (editorial. 
March  12)  makes  me  wonder  wbat  Und  of 
staunch  advocate  of  votinc  rights  you  are. 

Granted,  the  disputed  House  seat  in  Indi- 
ana's Elgbtb  District  involves  conhistns 
election  laws  and  partisan  maneuvering  on 
both  sides.  But  this  case  boils  down  to 
whether  citizens  have  the  richt  to  vote  and 
have  their  votes  counted.  -~~ 

Tou  assert  that  an  "admitted  error  in  one 
county"  was  corrected,  giviiK  Mr.  Mclntyre 
a  lead  of  34  votes.  Nonsense!  Tliat's  the  Re- 
publican public-relations  line,  which  they 
have  lieen  peddling  with  apparent  suooeH  to 
editorial  boards  across  America.  As  FMeral 
Judge  Oene  Brooks  of  EvansviDe  ruled  Feb. 
7,  Mr.  Mclntyre's  34-VDte  "victory"  was  the 
result  of  an  irregular,  inconsistent  and  aus- 
picious recount— not  "admitted  enor." 

What  concerned  Judge  Brooks  and  con- 
cerns the  Houae  of  Representatives  is  that 
5,000  legitimate  ballots  woe  thrown  out 
Voter  intent  was  not  in  queatian.  Ihere 
were  no  allegationB  of  fraud.  Tliey  were 
thrown  out  because  of  mistakes  by  poll 
dcarks,  not  voters.  Reasons  tat  disallowing 
ballots  in  one  county  did  not  apply  in 
others.  In  some  predominantly  black  pre- 
cincts, every  single  vote— over  1,000  in  all— 
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dlMlknrad.  (In  a  dMrlct  only  U  per- 
eant  black.  W  pcroat  of  aU  innOkteted  bal- 
loU  wore  tn  black  mdneU). 

SoBM  of  til  If  baDota  were  thrown  out  by 
local  Denoeratte  electkin  offldali.  a>  you 
note  In  caaoaOy  ilkm*T-*"g  the  iaue.  Stnoe 
wben  is  Improper  behavior  by  Oemoerata 
any  man  noUlit  than  the  Mune  by  Republl- 
cane?  Doeant  thla  obvloua  Infrlncement  of 
franefalae  ecBcem  you? 

It  concema  the  N.A^C^..  which  baa 
fDed  lOlt  In  Pederal  court  It  alio  coocema 
the  Bouae.  Am  Judge  Brooka  affirmed,  and  a 
aecond  Federal  Judge  reaffirmed,  the  Houae 
haa  the  rl^t  and  obligation  to  determine 
who  won  thla  aeat  and  Inaure  that  voting 
rlghta  are  upheld  before  Mating  anyone,  aa 
Bouae  taak  forae  la  nearing  completion  of  ita 
liiwatlgitlon 

Finally,  the  Democratic  majority  In  the 
Bouae  to  hardly  trying  to  "steal"  thla  elec- 
tion, aa  the  RepubUcana  charge.  While  we 
undentand  the  frustration  of  Indiana 
votera,  no  one  knows  who  really  won.  When 
we  do,  the  winner  wHl  be  seated.  Democratic 
or  RefMibUcan. 

But.  it  would  be  a  crime  to  reward  system- 
atic dtoentranchisement  of  5.000  Americans 
by  seating  Mr.  Mclntyre  now. 

(Rep.)  MicKST  I^Lun, 
Washington.  March  13.  IMS. 

(The  writer,  who  lepreaenta  the  18th  Dia- 
trtct  of  Tena.  la  chairman  of  the  Congrea- 
sional  Black  Caucua.) 


publican  challenger  Mclntyre  came  out 
ahead  by  M  votca.  The  Democrata  rightful- 
ly '»fw««~iiH  a  recount,  which  was  not  com- 
pleted untfl  the  first  week  in  February. 
That  in  Itaelf  smells  of  something  odd. 
taking  from  November  until  February  to  re- 
count the  votea. 

When  Congress  convened,  it  waa  decided 
that  neither  candidate  would  be  aeated.  but 
that  both  candidates  would  be  on  the  pay- 
roll temporarily.  That  sounded  like  a  logical 


A  CERTIFIED  CXJNORESSMAN 

DESERVES  TO  BE  SEATED 
The  SFEABXR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 
CoKT]  Is  recosnlsed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COBET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
read  another  editorial  from  North 
Carolina,  this  one  from  a  paper  In 
Chapel  Hfll.  NC.  <»i  the  Mclntyre  situ- 
ation. It  is  dated  Monday.  March  4. 
1968.  titled.  "A  certified  Congressman 
Deserves  To  Be  Seated." 
A  Csaiif  lau  CowoawsMiw  DaanvM  To  Ba 


We  have  read  and  heard  about  several  po- 
Utkal  races  that  were  decided  while  the 
votes  were  being  counted.  However,  the 
recent  snafu  In  ln'^>«*"*  about  the  seating  of 
Cangnaaman  Richard  Mclntyre  la  the  first 
^«iii»  that  we  have  heard  of  a  candidate 
betaw  certified  by  his  secretary  of  state  to 
)  and  then  not  being  allowed  to  take  hia 
in  Cai«raaa.  If  it  were  poaslble,  Houae 
Tbanaa  P.  "Tip"  OVeOl's  hair 
should  turn  a  Uttle  grayer  and  the  smile  be 
removed  from  hia  honest  face  for  what  Ocn- 
greaa  haa  dooe  to  Mclntyre.  The  fact  that 
Mclntyre  liftpr— *■  to  be  a  RepubUean  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  delay,  the  DemoeraU 
wm  teU  you.  The  RepubUcana  admit, 
though,  to  having  to  fight  an  uphill  battle 
In  the  Hoiae.  and  a  vote  la  a  vote  la  a  vote. 
The  DemoeraU  appear  to  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  wait  unto  doomsday  to  take  any 
actkm.  In  the  meantime,  a  half  million  dti- 
aena  in  Indiana's  Sth  Congrteslonsl  DIatriet 
have  no  repreaentation 

Wem  Just  pcesent  the  f aeU  and  allow  you 
to  draw  your  own  oooelusiana.  Wben  the 
election  waa  held  In  November  and  the  votes 
were  flnt  counted.  It  waa  reported  that  In- 
cumbent Democrat  Frank  McOoakey  ap- 
peared to  be  the  vicUv  by  a  margin  of  72 
votea.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  correction  was 
made  In  the  count  of  one  county,  and  Re- 


When  a  recount  of  all  the  countiea  In  the 
8th  District  waa  completed  In  February,  the 
flnal  figures  favored  Mclntyre  by  418  votea. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  thoueanda  of 
balloU  were  dlaquallfled  during  the  recount 
by  election  commissions  controlled  by 
Democrata.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  clear-cut 
victory  for  Mclntyre.  but  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  decided  to  delay 
the  — »*"g  of  Mclntyre  by  another  month 
or  so,  and  those  half-million  people  In  Indi- 
ana stUl  have  no  repreaentation. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  what  the  Demo- 
dmts  are  trying  to  do.  Mclntyre  has  been 
certified  twice  by  Indiana's  secretary  of 
state.  History  reveals  that  Congress  has  in- 
vestigated many  electtons  under  similar  dr- 
cumstancea  and  that  the  winner  has  always 
been  seated  while  the  investigation  was  in 
IMOgresa.  If  an  investigation  discovered  that 
inambent  Democrat  McCloskey  should  be 
returned  to  Congress,  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  unseat  Mclntyre.  In  the  mean- 
time, no  one  represents  Indiana's  8th  Dis- 
trict 

What  bothers  us  Is  that  members  of  Con- 
gress, both  Democrata  and  Rqmbllcana. 
would  allow  such  dilly-dallying  In  that 
august  body.  We  have  watched  rulea  bait 
time  and  time  agatai.  Here  is  a  case  where  a 
rule  Is  completely  broken,  not  for  the  good 
of  the  country  but  for  the  Interest  of  a  po- 
liUcal  party. 

Democrata  already  have  control  of  Con- 
gress. One  more  vote  wOl  not  make  that 
much  difference.  When  an  injustice  is  being 
done  In  the  name  of  a  political  right  it  is 
time  that  the  American  people  speak  up  on 
the  tasue.  It  is  also  time  for  those  hard- 
headed  Democrata  in  Congress  who  are  de- 
laying the  seating  of  Mclntyre  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  If  they  had  been  certified 
by  their  home  states  as  winners  of  ccogres- 
slonal  races  and  then  not  been  seated,  they 
would  be  screaming  for  Justice.  That  Is  aU 
that  we  are  asking  for  Richard  Mclntyre. 

a  1300 
In  addressing  a  couple  of  comments 
that  were  made  earlier,  and  I  should 
say  that  it  is  reiterated  again  in  this 
newmaper  article,  that  Rldt  Mclntyre 
is  a  certified  winner  by  the  State  of  In- 


A  BILL  TO  PUT  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  ON  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamiltoh] 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  will 
increase  the  amount  of  information 
available  to  Congress  and  the  public 
on  how  the  Federal  Reserve  spends  its 
money.  The  bill  would  put  the  reve- 
nues and  expoodltures  of  the  Board  of 
Governors   of    the    Federal    Reserve 


System  and  all  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  into  the  budget  of  the  VB.  Gov- 
ernment, beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  figures  would  have  to  be 
presented  In  a  format  consistent  with 
the  budget  data  for  other  Government 
agencies,  and  projections  would  have 
to  be  made  In  each  budget  for  the  two 
subsequent  fiscal  years  as  welL 

My  bill  is  based  on  the  findings  of  a 
study  on  "The  Budgetary  Status  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,"  which 
was  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  This  study  was  recently 
released  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  should  have  received  a 
copy  by  now. 

r  or  TBB  PBDIIAL 
rOOST 

In  1983,  as  table  I  shows,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  had  total  revenues  of 
Just  over  $16  bOlion.  Most  of  this  was 
interest  earned  <m  its  portfolio  of  JJJB. 
Treasury  securities.  The  Fed  also 
raised  a  substantial  amount  of 
Income— almost  $500  million— from 
priced  services  provided  to  the  Na- 
tion's banks  such  as  check  clearing. 
Tails  I.— Income,  expetuea,  and  eamino$  of 

the  Federal  Reeerve  banks.  IMS 
Income'  JHiHoiu 

Interest  on  VS.  Oovemment 

securities $15,180.2 

Interest  on  discounta 1S8J 

Interest  on  foreign  currencies...  278.8 

Priced  services  fees 498.2 

Other ........_ 8.8 

Current  Income — — 18.068J 

Expenses' 
^^yH««  uid  other  personnel 

expenses 490.8 

Retirement  and  other  beneflta .  141.2 

Postage  and  shipping 97.1 

Equipment 114.7 

Buildings ...>...>  91.4 

Earnings  credlta 71.9 

Recoveries  and  capltallaed  ex- 
penses   - 17.2 

(Xher.. 1187 

C^urrent  expenses....- — ..... — ....      *  1,100.2 
Reimbursementa -78.8 

Net  current  expenses 1,028.7 

Current  net  Income .~.. 18,044.7 

Adjustmenta -400.4 

Adjusted  net  Income 14,844.3 

Distribution    of    adjusted    net 
Income: 

Cost  of  currency  ssaessment —  162.1 
Board  of  Governors  expenaes 

assessment 71.8 

Dividends ~~ ~  88.2 

Transfer  to  surplus ....  108.7 

Payment  to  XJA  Treasury 14,288.8 

•  Details  nay  not  add  to  totals  becMiw  of  round- 
ins- 

'Total  iniwnwf  are  WJ  mfllioa  \»m  than  the 
■um  of  espcns*  eatesoria  bocauw  of  a  deductiaa  of 
IMatal  niwirft  Cemmnntffatfcwa  Bratam  expenaea 
In  the  Federal  Reaerve  Bank  of  Rtehmond't  ae- 
oount 

Souree.— Board  of  Ooveman  of  the  Pederal  Re- 
aenre  Syatem.  annual  raport  (IMS).  tahU  T. 


Out  of  thu  $16  billion  In  inoome.  the 
Federal  Reserve  ment  just  over  $2  bil- 
lion on  administrative  costs— including 


adnUnist 
lionfto  ru 
$70iillllo 


$1.1  billion  to  run  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  $70  viillion  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  Board  ^f  Governors,  and  $150  mU- 
llon  paid  to  the  Treasury  for  printing 
the  currency  we  carry  in  our  wallets. 
The  difference— $14.2  billion— was  re- 
turned to  tke  Treuury. 

Even  thotigh  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
part  of  thelUJS.  Government,  you  will 
not  find  thtee  figures  anywhere  in  the 
annual  Federal  budget  because  the 
Fed  is  an  foff-budget"  agency.  Some 
information  on  the  aqwDses  of  the 
Board  of  Qovemors  can  be  found  in 
the  budget^  but  only  at  the  very  back 
of  the  massive  appendix  that  gives  the 
llne-by-llne  siMndilng  detaUs  of  all  the 
department|i  and  agencies.  Even  this 
inf  ormatioa,  however,  is  not  very  help- 
ful because  the  Fed  uses  a  different 
format  to  i9immari»^  its  expenses  and 
the  figures! are  presented  for  calendar 
rather  thari  fiscal  years. 

Furthernk>re.  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors only  a^unts  for  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  costs  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Systctn.  The  rest— the  $1.1  bil- 
VLoa  spent  ^n  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks— does 
not  appear  anywhere  in  the  Federal 
budget  nor  clo  any  other  Fed  expendi- 
tures, such!  as  the  dividends  paid  to 
member  bsbks  or  the  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  sitplus. 

In  fact,  ttie  only  Fed-related  item  to 
be  found  akiywhere  In  the  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government  is  the  $14.2  bil- 
lion in  profits  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury,  Which  appears  under  the 
heading  "mlsoellaneous  receipts." 

To  find  'any  information  on  the 
spending  by  the  Fednal  Reserve 
System,  yon  have  to  turn  to  the  Fed's 
annual  rebort.  There  you  will  find 
some  tables  explaining  the  Fed's  ex- 
penses for  the  past  year.  But,  again, 
the  categories  are  different  from  those 
used  by  other  agencies,  capital  spend- 
ing is  treaoed  dif  f erNiUy  and  the  fig- 
ures are  for  calendar  years.  And  worse, 
there  are  kio  projections  for  future 
years,  so  there  is  no  way  to  judge  how 
the  Fed  Pluis  to  spend  money  until 
the  spending  has  taken  place. 

The  purpose  of  the  budget  is  to  help 
Congress  ahd  the  President  plan  the 
policies  ani  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  tlie  year  ahead.  Ilie  Fed  is  a 
black  holejn  the  budget,  with  conse- 
quence speBed  out  by  the  CSO: 

Every  January  the  President  smds  the 
Congress  hia  proposed  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Ine  budget  provldea  comprehen- 
sive information  about  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  gov^mmoit  agendea.  It  also  shows 
the  President's  recommended  flaeal  pidlcy, 
Indudea  the  Admlnistratioo's  requesta  for 
budget-relat4d  legislation,  and  indicates  the 
probable  financing  needs  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  uncoiling  year. 

The  budget  providea  only  limited  Informa- 
tion on  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
data  are  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 


jecting Treasury  financing  needs,  since  they 
indude  an  estimate  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  transfer  of  earnings  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Tliey  are  tnadequate.  however,  to  the 
extent  that  the  budget  is  t4>  inform  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  of  the  proposed  alloca- 
tion of  the  government's  limited  financial 
reaouroea.  Almost  all  Federal  Reserve 
System  operating  expenaes  are  currently  ex- 
cluded from  the  Inidget 

Because  the  Federal  Reserve  System  does 
not  dqpend  on  annual  awnxyriatlona,  it  Is 
not  subject  to  a  process  by  which  the  Con- 
gress could  annually  limit  and  direct  ita  ac- 
tivlttoa.  Ita  off-budget  status  has  reduced 
the  visibility  of  ita  expenditures,  thus  de- 
creaalns  Interest  in  control  of  these  expend- 
itures. 

BOW  TO  BBIHG  THE  RDBUI.  IXSSXVX  OX 

There  are  three  ways  of  solving  this 
land  of  information  about  the  Fed's 
budget.  One  would  be  to  subject  all 
spending  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  the  same  congressional  vp- 
prcvniations  procxss  used  to  (iirect 
mending  by  virtually  every  other  Fed- 
eral agency.  The  second  would  be  to 
subject  the  Federal  Reserve  to  a  more 
thorough  process  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  oversight.  The  third  would 
be  to  require  that  the  Fed  present  its 
budget  along  with  the  budget  of  the 
XJA.  Government. 

All  three  approaches  would  serve 
the  same  purpose— to  give  Congress 
and  the  public  more  information 
about  how  the  Federal  Reserve  spends 
$2  billion  each  year.  But  they  would 
have  different  side  effects,  particular- 
ly on  the  very  sensitive  issue  of  Feder- 
al Reserve  indepoidenoe. 

Through  the  years,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  strongly  opposed  efforts  to 
give  Congress  more  information  or 
control  over  its  budget  in  order  to  pro- 
tect its  independence.  The  Fed  recog- 
niaes  the  power  of  the  purse.  If  Con- 
gress had  control  over  how  the  Fed 
qiends  its  money,  that  power  could  be 
used— or  misused— to  influence  mone- 
tary policy. 

"nie  threat  to  Federal  Reserve  ind- 
pendence  would  be  greatest  if  its 
budget  were  subject  to  the  i4>propriar 
tions  process,  where  Icfgislatlve  riders 
could  direct  it  to  achieve  goals  set  by 
Congress.  Furthermore,  since  m>pro- 
prlaticms  are  considered  annually,  the 
Fed  would  be  under  a  continuous  and 
recurring  threat.  A  greater  use  of  au- 
thorising legislation  to  limit  qjending 
would  also  threaten  the  Fed's  inde- 
pendence but  not  quite  so  regularly 
since  authorizing  legislation  is  taken 
up  less  frequently. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
does  not  represent  a  threat  to  the 
mtMietary  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  since  it  merely  requires  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  publish  its  budget 
as  part  of  the  budget  of  the  U  JS.  Gov- 
ernment. According  to  the  CBO  study: 

Of  the  three  methods  of  increasing  budg- 
etary acocHmtabillty,  budget  presentation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  administrative  ex- 
would  have  the  least  effect  cm  the 


Federal  Reserve's  independence.  The  Feder- 
al Reaerve  would  remain  free  to  determine 
ita  own  administrative  expenaes  *  *  *. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Fed  would  have 
to  project  its  anniul  revenues,  which 
it  could  do  either  by  making  its  own 
assumptions  about  interest  rates,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  the  budget  deficit, 
or  by  adopting  the  assumptions  used 
by  OMB  or  CBO.  It  would  have  to 
project  its  annual  administrative  (xists, 
which  it  does  already  for  internal 
budget  purposes.  And  it  would  have  to 
project  the  amount  it  would  return  to 
the  Treasury  each  year.  But  neither 
Congress  nor  the  admlnlstratitm 
would  be  given  any  power  to  approve 
these  figures  and  so  they  would  have 
no  greater  control  over  numetary 
policy  than  at  present. 

The  Fed  would  have  to  make  some 
changes  in  Its  budget  procedures,  but 
as  CBO  points  out  these  would  be 
minor 

Budget  presentation  of  Federal  Reserve  fi- 
nances would  require  it  to  provide  budget 
submissions  that  are  mnslstent  with  Feda*- 
al  budget  documenta.  At  a  mtwimimi.  this 
would  mean  changing  from  the  calendar- 
year  fiscal  year  to  the  Federal  fiacal  year, 
ejqiensing  oqnital  purchaaea,  and  recording 
obligations  of  Federal  Reserve  Banka.  In  ad- 
dition, the  System  would  need  to  rstlmatf 
ita  operating  expendtturea  beyond  a  sin^ 
budget  year.  Current  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
accounting,  which  oonverta  Ita  expenaea  to  a 
prtvate^ector  basis,  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained for  Monetary  Control  Act  pricing 
purposea.  Changes  in  budget  i»gparatlon  ao- 
tivlticB  of  this  magnitude  have  been  carried 
out  by  other  government  agencies  in  the 


One  benefit  of  this  approach  is  that 
the  Fed  might  be  induced  to  save  a 
little  money  on  its  operations.  The 
Fed  is  businesslike  but  not  CrugaL  Out 
of  the  sunshine,  it  can  vend  its 
money  in  ways  that  other  agencies 
can't  As  the  CBO  study  points  out, 
the  Fed  spends  more  for  new  btiildings 
than  other  agencies,  salaries  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  more  com- 
petitive with  the  private  sector,  and 
the  Fed  offers  benefits  that  are  more 
generous  than  those  available  to  regu- 
lar Government  employees.  These 
costs  might  be  reduced.  It  is  also  iKMsi- 
ble  that  duplication  of  services  by  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks  could  be  re- 
duced if  the  Fed  were  under  more 
pressure  to  reduce  costs.  Any  savings 
would  increase  the  amount  returned 
to  the  Treasury  each  year  and  thus 
help  reduce  the  deficit.  The  Fed  isnt 
wasteful— no  banker  is  ever  wasteful— 
and  the  potential  savings  aren't  mas- 
sive, but  any  savings  realised  at  the 
Fed  would  contribute  to  reducing  the 
budget  deficit. 

The  most  important  reason  for 
adopting  this  legislation,  however,  is 
that  it  is  the  right  thing  for  us  to  do. 
In  a  democracy,  no  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  able  to  take  in  and 
spend  billions  of  dollars  without 
having  its  budget  open  to  public  view. 
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I  reoogniae  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  medal  retpcmiibilities  that  may 
require  it  to  take  actknts  that  are  un- 
poimlar.  But  the  Fed's  need  for  a 
measure  of  Independence  from  politi- 
cal pressures  is  no  excuse  for  shielding 
its  budget  from  some  process  of  ac- 
counting to  Ctmgress  and  the  public. 
The  bOl  I  introduced  today  reflects 
the  sound  principle  of  full  disclosure 
and  wfU  shed  light  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's budget  without  compromising 
its  independence  in  setting  monetary 
policy. 

This  bill  is  consponsored  by  Mr. 
Couana.  Mr.  Mitchill.  Mr.  BsaMAK, 
Mr.  Bbdcu,  Mrs.  Bozsa.  Mr.  Fascsll. 
Mr.  Faxio.  Mr.  HvoBn.  Mr.  Lamtos. 
Mr.  OiOBGi  MiLUCB,  Mr.  Olih.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Ros.  Mr.  Ross.  Mr. 
Dniinr  Smith.  Mr.  LAwaxiici  Smitb. 
and  Mr.  VsirTO.« 


ELECTION  IN  INDIANA'S  EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Odifomia  [Mr.  Thomas] 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  had  not  intended  to  speak, 
obvloudy.  and  would  not  have  spoken 
and.  in  fact.  I  would  not  have  asked 
for  this  time  if  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  had  been  the  only  speaker 
prevloudy. 

This  gentleman  from  California  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  Republican 
member  of  that  task  force.  The  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  think  were  i4>propriate.  They 
were  statements  informing  the  House 
of  what  the  task  force  was  doing. 

I  have  asked  for  this  5  minutes  spe- 
cifically to  react  to  the  sUtements 
that  were  made  subsequent  to  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
OdUomla  by  the  gentleman  f  nan  Ar- 
kaiMas  (Mr.  AuxAmna].  I  have  not 
taken  the  floor  because  as  a  member 
of  the  task  force  I  felt  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  carry  out  our  business  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  But  since  the  chair- 
man of  the  task  force  has  taken  the 
floor  CO  vedal  orders.  I  feel  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  follow. 

Some  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  and  repeated,  and  repeated 
f^g^n  oD  this  floor,  I  think  beg  for 
clarification.  Apparently  simply  restat- 
ing or  anrecting  those  statements  is 
not  sufficient.  But  I  will  attempt  to  do 
ityetavUn. 

What  we  have  heard  from  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle,  from  the  very 
beginning,  from  the  January  3  date, 
was  that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  Tp^*»**.  that  the  election  in  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  District  was.  ss  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  characterised 
it.  a  disputed  election. 


I  would  have  to  ask  anyone  to  pro- 
vide me  other  than  the  vote  on  this 
floor  by  a  straight  party  vote  how  and 
when  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict election  became  disputed.  We 
have  on  the  books  a  contested  Federal 
Elections  Act.  At  no  time  in  the  proc- 
ess of  examining  the  vote  and  the  re- 
count in  Indiana's  Eighth  has  there 
been  a  petition  fUed  and.  in  fact,  the 
time  period  has  now  passed  in  which  it 
wss  timely  to  file  a  petition  under  the 
Federal  Contested  laections  Act. 

So  the  gentleman,  the  former  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
did  not  feel  that  there  was  sufficient 
dispute  in  the  election  to  file  a  peti- 
tion under  the  Federal  Contested  Elec- 
tions Act.  Yet  we  continue  to  hear  the 
phrase  that  there  is  a  disputed  elec- 
tion. 

There  is  not  a  disputed  election  in 
Indiana.  There  is  an  attempt  by  the 
majority  party  in  this  House  to  take  a 
seat  which  the  SUte  of  Indiana,  based 
upon  the  election  laws  of  Indiana, 
through  a  count  on  election  night,  and 
a  recount  provision  carried  out  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  has 
settled,  sufficient  for  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  chief  elections  officer  of  In- 
diana, to  certify  that  the  proper  candi- 
date to  be  seated  by  the  House  from 
Indiana's  Eighth  is  a  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

No  one  has  ever  challenged  that 
under  any  Federal  law  for  contesting 
elections,  including  the  candidate.  Mi. 
McCloskey.  The  only  way  this  so- 
called  disputed  election  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  task  force  created  to 
resolve  the  so-called  disputed  election 
has  been  by  virtue  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  this  House  by  a  straight 
party  vote. 

D  1210 

That.  I  would  submit.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  partisan  action. 

So  the  case  before  us,  the  investiga- 
tion of  who  ought  to  sit  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  was  by 
its  very  nature  from  the  outset  a  parti- 
san contest,  brought  about  by  the 
challenge  from  the  majority  leader  to 
the  swearing  in  of  the  certificated  can- 
didate from  Indiana's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District.  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

So  I  will  repeat  myself.  From  the 
outset  this  has  been  a  partisan  battle, 
not  even  blessed  by  a  willingness  or  an 
ability  to  bring  it  imder  the  Federal 
Contested  Elections  Act  to  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  ALSZAHsaa]  said  that  aU 
we  want  and  all  that  should  be  done  In 
Indiana's  Eighth  is  to  count  all  the 
ballots. 

Now  surely  this  is  a  rhetorical 
phrase  because  as  the  gentleman  weU 
knows,  even  in  his  race  or  in  any  race, 
there  are  inevitably  s  number  of  bal- 
lots, more  or  less,  which  simply  are 


not  counted.  They  are  not  counted  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  But  the  reasons 
they  are  not  counted  is  because  of  the 
State  election  law  and  the  provisions 
for  denying  someone  who  would  other- 
wise have  a  valid  ballot  from  being 
counted. 

If  you  do  not  marie  a  ballot  correctly 
it  is  not  coimted.  If  you  put  distin- 
guishing marics  on  a  ballot,  it  is  not 
counted.  If  there  is  no  ability  to  prove 
that  that  ballot  was  ever  In  the  pre- 
cinct voting  place,  if  there  is  no  validi- 
ty prooediire.  the  ballot  is  not  counted. 

Those  were  the  kinds  of  procedures 
that  were  followed  in  Indiana;  not  Just 
in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, but  in  every  district  in  Indiana, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  votes 
thrown  out  in  any  number  of  districts 
in  Indiana.  It  is  an  ordinary,  routine 
procedure.  The  only  problem  is  their 
man  did  not  win. 

The  whole  battle  in  front  of  the 
House  is  whose  man  will  win.  and  it  is 
a  majority  question,  and  it  has  been 
partisan  slanted  from  the  beginning, 
and  my  difficulty  is  It  will  continue  to 
be  partisan. 
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PARLIAMENTART  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Parliamentary 
Inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gohsalp]  has  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  was  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes  by  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  gentleman  who  has  ap- 
pesred  in  the  Chamber  who  wishes  to 
be  recognised,  and  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bustamamti]  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  5  min- 
utes.       

The  SPE1AKE31  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BusTAMAHTs]  be  allowed  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes  after  all 
previously  entered  into  special  orders 
have  been  completed? 

Mi.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  ask  that  the  gentleman  be  per- 
mitted at  this  time  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  JE7FORD6.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEIAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
waiting  here  to  make  my  own  special 
order,  and  I  am  in  somewhat  of  a  time 
bind:  and  I  am  going  to  take  approxi- 


mately 7  ihlnutes.  I  would  ask  as  to 
whether  ok  not  I  can  be  recognised 
certainly  before  the  hour  of  1230.  Oth- 
erwise, I  ai^  going  to  be  In  a  bind. 

The  SPEAKSIR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  jfrom  Arkansas? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  inquire  of 
the  gentletoan  as  to  how  long  he  in- 
tends to  take. 

Mr.  ALEkANDER.  Well.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  certamly  do  not  want  to  impose. 

The  SPVAKEai  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman^  request  is  for  B  minutes. 

Mi.  ALmCANDER.  That  is  why  I 
ssked  for  $  minutes,  because  the  gen- 
tleman frotn  Texas'  ronarks  would  be 
relevant  to  this  previous  weaker.  Only 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JEI^ORDS.  With  the  hopeful 
understanding  that  I  may  immediately 
succeed  this  gentleman.  I  will  with- 
draw my  r^rvation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.'     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenumre.  Is 
there  objettion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


MclNTYRE-McCLOSKEY 
ELECTION 

The  SPBAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlousbrder  of  the  House,  the  sta- 
tleman  f roim  Texas  [Mr.  Bvstamahts] 
is  recognisM  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUlO'AMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  Week.  I've  heard  panionate 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
about  the  Indiana  congressional  elec- 
tion. This  {Tuesday,  one  of  my  fresh- 
man colleagues  said  he  voted  to  seat 
Mr.  Mclnl(yre  because  of  two  princi- 
ples—one ^an  one  vote  and  "that  the 
people  of  udiana  should  choose  their 
Representative." 

Mr.  Spe4ker.  these  principles  are  not 
only  fine  ideals  which  we  should 
follow  in  Uny  election,  but  these  prin- 
ciples are  the  law  as  required  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  For  many  years, 
people  wh6  resided  in  my  congression- 
al district  In  south  Texas  were  denied 
this  votingri^t  by  such  obstacles  as  a 
poll  tax  agid  literacy  tests.  All  of  us 
know  too  well  the  history  of  disenfran- 
chisement  that  led  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  We  also  know  that 
following  the  November  6  contest  in 
Indiana,  election  officials  in  different 
Jurisdictiohs  used  different  standards 
for  determining  which  ballots  were 
valid. 

Mi.  Spetker,  the  disenfranchlsement 
of  Indiana  voters  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  Tlkerefore.  it  is  easy  for  me  to 
support  the  Panetta  task  force  guide- 
lines as  the  fairest  possible  solution. 
At  the  saitie  time,  neither  Mr.  McClos- 
key nor  Bir.  Mclntyre  should  be  condi- 
tionally sisted.  The  principles  of  one 
man  one  Vote  requires  as  much,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires no  ten. 
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I  yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Alkxahdkb]. 

Mr.  ALESANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  bleaker.  I  wish  to  respond  to 
the  remariEs  of  the  gentlenum  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]  earlier,  by 
stating  that  the  gentleman's  remarks  I 
am  sure  are  sincere  in  every  way  and  I 
do  not  question  the  gentleman's  sin- 
cerity nor  his  integrity  nor  his  feeling 
on  this  matter. 

The  gentlonsn  ignores  three  essen- 
tial facts:  First,  there  has  not  yet  been 
a  credible  counting  of  the  Indiana  bal- 
lots; second,  the  certificate  of  elecU<m 
was  issued  in  a  maimer  inconsistent 
with  Indiana  law;  and  third,  the  ac- 
tlCHU  of  the  House  on  this  matter 
follow  precedents  dating  back  to  1860. 

First,  there  has  not  yet  been  a  full 
counting  of  the  ballots  under  a  single 
set  of  rules.  The  418-vote  "victory" 
(dalmed  by  the  Republicans  is  based 
on  a  recount  procedure  that  threw  out 
5,000  votes— even  though  the  inten- 
tions of  those  voters  were  clear.  The 
problem  wss  that  separate  recount 
boards  in  the  15  counties  of  the 
Eighth  District  used  their  own  individ- 
ual standards  to  Judge  the  validity  of 
the  ballots.  Recently  the  Indiana 
House  voted— 90  to  8— to  rep^l  the 
antiquated  election  laws,  which  al- 
lowed this  to  happen  in  the  first  place. 

Second,  the  admitted  faUure  of  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  state  to  follow 
State  law  in  issuing  the  certificate  of 
election  resulted  in  the  wrong  candi- 
date being  certified.  Instead  of  certify- 
ing the  winner  of  the  certified  vote 
count  on  election  night— Frank 
McCloskey— the  Republican  secretary 
of  state  waited  for  more  than  a  month 
for  a  recount.  When  he  finally  did 
issue  the  certificate,  it  went  to  the  Re- 
publican Richard  Mclntyre.  based  on 
partial  recount  totals,  which  gave 
Mclntyre  a  momentary  lead  of  34 
votes. 

Finally,  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  not  concerned  when 
500.000  citizens  go  unrepresented  here. 
However,  a  majority  of  us  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  precedents  of  the 
House— which  date  back  to  1860,  and 
which  we  are  following  in  this  case- 
are  fkr  more  responsible  than  seating 
a  man  who  may  not  have  been  elected. 

If  House  Democrats  had  wanted  to 
be  partisan,  we  would  have  seated 
McCloskey  on  Jsnuary  3.  Even  though 
we  had  the  votes,  we  did  not  do  it.  In- 
stead, we  are  trying  to  do  what  is 
right— and  for  our  side  that  means 
— Mng  the  man  who  wss  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gmUeman  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
wOl  try  to  remond  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  genUeman's  points. 


One,  a  credible  counting  Is  based 
upon  the  genUeman's  vision  of  how 
the  counts  ought  to  take  place.  Of 
coiuse  the  majority  Individual  does 
not  like  a  count  which  showed  on  elec- 
tion night  that  Rk^  Mclntyre  won  it, 
and  on  a  recount  he  won.  So  apparent- 
ly a  credible  count  depends  upon  who 
wins. 

I  think  if  the  SUte  of  Indiana,  under 
its  election  law.  certified  that  it  was  an 
i4>propriate  count,  that  the  gentie- 
man's  problem  is  with  the  State  of  In- 
diana, and  I  think  he  has  evidenced 
that  by  the  systematic  trashing  of  the 
character  of  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Indlsna.  aswiming  that  he  does  not 
know  the  law. 

I  would  tell  the  genUeman  that  he  is 
flat  out  wrong  in  terms  of  Indiana  law 
and  how  it  operates  in  terms  of  what 
he  is  supposed  to  do.  In  addition,  when 
you  talk  about  precedent,  there  is  no 
precedent  to  do  what  we  have  done, 
and  I  would  direct  my  statemmt  now 
to  the  genUeman  frc«n  Texas,  and  I 
appreciate  his  concerns  about  the 
question  of  voting  rights  and  people 
able  to  vote. 

But  let  me  ask  you  this:  Don't  you 
think  that  if  there  was  no  Federal  con- 
tested elections  dispute  and  that  If  the 
problem  stated  by  the  majority  leader 
on  the  floor  was  that  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  Gibson  County  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  partial  recount  or  whether  it 
was  a  canvassing  for  an  arithmetical 
error,  that  the  first  thing  that  this 
boc^  should  have  done  was  to  examine 
the  Gibson  County  case. 

If  in  fact  we  could  not  clarify  it  at 
that  level,  we  would  then  move  to  an 
examination  of  Indiana  law.  And  if  the 
genUeman  had  said  that  there  was  an 
inconsistent  application  of  Indiana  law 
then  what  we  oug^t  to  have  done  is  to 
have  applied  Indiana  law  uniformly. 

The  House  task  force  could  have  ex- 
amined Indiana  law.  taken  it  and  ap- 
plied it  uniformly,  and  only  then 
throw  out  Indiana  law. 


PERMISSION  FOR  RECOGNITION 
FOR  1  MINUTE 

Mi.  AlEXASDER.  Mi.  Speakei.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  out 
of  order  for  1  mhiute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
is  the  genUeman  from  California  cor- 
rect in  wpwinUng  that  the  gmUeman 
from  Arkansas  has  slready  taken 
time? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  rule  he  has  already  taken 
time,  but  he  does  have  the  privilege  of 
asking  for  a  1-minute. 
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Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  genUenun  fnMn  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  ALSZAifma]  has  expired. 


INDIANA  LAW  RELEVANT  TO 
DUrnCB  OF  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  AND  GOVERNOR  RE- 
GARDING ELECTION  OF  CON- 
GREBSUEN 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  I 
merely  take  this  time  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  to 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  at  this  point  In  the 

RiOOBO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  submit  as  ex- 
traneous matter  the  text  of  Indiana 
law  which  is  relevant  to  the  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, which  states  as  follows  in  regard 
to  Congressmen  and  the  election 
thereof,  duties  of  secretary  of  state 
and  Governor 

Tbe  Secretary  of  State  u  MOD  u  he  ihall 
raeelTe  such  oerttfied  atatemente.  ihall  com- 
pare and  rrt«««r*«  tbe  votes  given  for  United 
States  Senator  and  for  Representatives  In 
Congress,  and  certify  to  the  Governor  the 
peraoPB  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
as  duly  elected  •  *  *. 

If  the  secretary  of  sUte  had  fol- 
lowed the  law.  he  would  have  certified 
that  the  gentleman  frtHn  Indiana,  Mr. 
McCloakey.  as  the  winner  by  72  votes. 
The  secretary  of  state  was  obligated  to 
certify  McCloakey  because  the  15 
counties  of  that  district  certified  offi- 
cial results  on  election  night  giving 
Mr.  McCloakey  a  72-vote  victory.  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  is  the  law. 

3-1-30-9  t3»-S3M].  CoMaasaifBi-Donis 
or  SKasnutT  or  rar  uko  oovbuiob.— The 
secretary  of  state  ss  soon  as  he  shaU  receive 
such  oertlfled  statements.  shaU  compare 
and  estimate  the  votes  given  for  United 
States  senator  and  for  representatives  In 
usigifss.  and  certify  to  the  governor  the 
persou  havtaig  the  highest  number  of  votes 
ssduly  elected:  and  the  governor  shaU  give 
to  each  of  the  persons  returned  to  him  as 
aforesaid  a  certlflcate  of  his  election,  sealed 
with  tbe  ssal.  and  attested  by  the  secretary 
of  state:  Provided.  That  no  return  of  any 
county  which  has  come  into  his  hands,  and 
which  has  been  duly  authenticated  by  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  thereof,  under 
seal,  as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  re- 
jected by  said  secretary  of  state,  but  he 
shall  ffft*™***.  aggregate  and  tabulate,  and 
report  to  tbe  governor  the  total  number  of 
votes  east  in  each  county  for  each  candidate 
for  state  office,  supreme  Judge  or  other  off  1- 
cer  to  be  elected  by  all  of  the  voters  of  the 
state,  and  membos  of  congress,  as  evi- 
denced Iv  the  face  of  such  returns  so  certi- 
fied to  him.  [AcU  194A.  ch.  308.  1 333.  p. 

aao.] 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
^leaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves,  and  I  rest  my  case. 


McINTTRE  IS  THE  WINNER 
(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Spttket,  what  we  have  Just  seen  was  a 
complete  either  imwareneas  or  a  will- 
ingness to  ignore  court  actions  in  Indi- 
ana, because  as  the  gentleman  read, 
the  secretary  of  state  takes  the  certi- 
fied results  and  then  certifies  the  can- 
didates. The  question  is  over  the  certi- 
fied results  from  a  particular  county, 
and  that  is  Gibson  County.  And,  in 
fact,  under  a  court  order,  there  was  a 
requirement  to  correct  the  count  from 
Gibson  County,  that  the  statement 
certified  by  Gibson  Coimty  was  proven 
to  be  arithmetically  wrong,  they  added 
two  precincts  together,  there  was  a  re- 
canvassing  under  court  order,  those 
numbers  were  changed,  there  was 
agreement  that  Gibson  County  then 
provided  the  corrected  total  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state.  It  was  then  the  official 
oertlfled  count  from  Gibson  County, 
included  with  the  other  15  counties  in 
the  Congressional  Eight  District,  and 
that  produced  the  certification. 

The  gentleman  simply  takes  a  state- 
ment in  the  law  of  Indiana  and  ig- 
nored the  case  action  surrounding  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  and  the 
requirements  that  Gibson  County  be 
reexamined,  the  numbers  correctly 
added.  And  the  term  has  been  "re- 
count" and  "partial  recount"  that  is 
wrong.  It  is  a  canvass,  and  it  was  a  cor- 
rection of  an  arithmetical  error,  and 
the  certified  count  is  34  votes.  Mcln- 
tyre  is  the  winner. 
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MT  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzaub]  Is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jbtokos]  on  a 
matter  that  I  think  we  voted  the  same 
way  when  the  issue  came  up.  And  that 
I  hearUly  agree  with  the  thrust  of  his 
proposed  legislation  and  wish  to  sub- 
scribe the  purposes  for  which  he  has 
introduced  the  legislation. 

I  have  risen  this  year,  this  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  9Wti  Congress,  to  pick  up  a 
report  and  appeal  to  my  colleagues. 
Some  «q)ects  of  this  appeal  having 
been  made  the  very  first  year  I  came 
to  the  Congress  some  24  years  ago. 

On  this  occasion.  I  rise  because  un- 
happUy.  the  wpeals  that  I  have  made, 
the  introduction  of  resolutions  and 
bills  in  anticipation  of  what  now  is 


being  taken  for  granted  to  the  point 
where  what  is  happening  Is  considered 
an  act  of  God.  but  that  some  of  us  had 
good  reason,  eq^edally  being  charged 
with  knowledge  sitting  in  the  commit- 
tees that  had  Jurisdiction,  and  there- 
fore shoiild  have  had  some  minimal 
knowledge  of  the  series  of  events  in 
the  making.  18,  20  years  ago.  you 
would  not  have  to  be  a  prophet,  you 
would  not  have  to  be  an  expert  to  pre- 
dict what  now  we  find  more  and  more  . 
segments  of  our  society  in  the  an- 
guishing throws  of  deqperation  and 
frustration. 

I,  the  last  time  in  addressing  my  col- 
leagues, referred,  as  I  had  previously, 
to  Thomas  Jefferson's  admonitions  at 
a  time  in  which  our  Nation,  in  its  in- 
cipient stages,  had  reason  to  utter  the 
same  kind  of  observations  and  warn- 
ings for  the  same  reasons,  even 
though  there  is  no  comparison  with 
the  mighty  Nation  we  call  the  United 
States  of  America  today,  with  what 
was  then  an  emerging  nationhood  of 
ISSUtes. 

In  our  historical,  evolutionary  proc- 
ess, and  even  indeed,  in  our  teachings 
and  studies  of  history,  we  have  become 
self-contained,  and  have  emasculated 
from  this  history  the  overall  picture. 
There  were  really  37  colonies:  not  Just 
13.  But  with  the  remainder  of  the  13 
either  completely  ending  up  in  what 
we  call  the  Canadian  Commonwealth, 
we  have  lost  the  sense  of  proportion. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  nationhood. 
we  must  never  forget  that  the  first  10 
years  of  our  national  existence,  so 
little  was  thought  of  such  a  position  as 
what  we  caU  the  Presidency  today, 
that  our  Nation  existed  its  first  10 
years  with  no  such  office  at  aU. 

We  had  the  First  and  the  Second 
Continental  Congresses:  we  had  the 
Articles  of  Confederation:  but  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  Presidency,  or 
what  during  the  constitutional  debates 
was  referred  to  as  a  Chief  Magistrate. 

How  does  this  fit  in  with  what  Is 
hi^penlng  today?  My  appeal  today 
will  be  very  similar  to  what  a  contem- 
porary of  those  Founding  Fathers,  a 
poet,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  religion. 
Jowel  Barlow,  a  great,  great  contribu- 
tor to  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

He  was  bom  In  Connecticut:  he 
served  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
as  a  minister  or  a  preacher,  really,  to 
the  troops.  But  he  was  more  than 
that;  he  was  a  thinker,  he  was  a  stu- 
dent, he  was  a  historian,  he  was  a 
poet.  He  wrote  magnificent  pieces;  epic 
pieces  they  called  them  in  that  day. 
The  Columbiad;  the  Olympiad;  the 
great  vision  he  had  about  America. 
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But,  in  the  course  of  that  decade  of 
turbulence  and  revolution,  because  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  almost  contemporane- 
ous with  the  American,  but  followed. 


reaUy.  the  American.  He  was  "«*""g 
an  appeal  to  what  he  called  advice  to 
the  privQeked  orders.  Today  I  wish 
that  to  be.  now  and  in  the  future,  the 
title  of  my  kddresses.  my  advice  to  the 
privileged  orders,  which  includes  my 
colleagues  today. 

Barlow  wks  addressing  his  advice  to 
the  then  Rulers  of  the  day,  and  we 
must  neveil  forget  that  we  really  were 
and  really  khould  still  be  very  revolu- 
tionary, if  iwe  had  not  forsaken  that 
heritage,  a«  I  feel  we  have.  We  find 
ourselves  In  similar  situations  in 
which,  noti  quite  reaching  the  bicen- 
tennial, tht  200th  anntversary  of  our 
form  of  goiremment.  we  are  tested  as 
to  whetherl  or  not  we  in  our  time  and 
generation  will  have  that  vision  and 
that  faith  1^  Just  the  people  to  ocmtin- 
ue  with  significant  meaning  the  first 
five  words  of  that  Constitution  in  the 
preamble,  i  Remember,  these  words 
were  utter^  and  written  and  fought 
for.  and  m^  died  and  shed  blood  for 
them.  At  a  time  when  the  world  was 
governed  b)r  kings  or  potentates,  caus 
and  the  likle.  or  oligarchs,  a  privileged 
few.  the  id^  that  power  resided  in  the 
people  was  iso  revoIutiiHiary  it  was  Just 
absolutely  abominable  to  the  ruling 
orders  or  the  privileged  rlawtes  of  the 
world  of  thkt  time,  even  here  in  Amer- 
ica. 

We  forge|t  that  the  conservatives  of 
that  day  itere  the  Tories,  the  Loyal- 
ists, loyal  to  England,  loyal  to  the 
Crown.  They  were  not  In  the  revolu- 
tionary raiiks.  They  are  present  with 
us  today,  ^cept.  of  couzae,  we  do  not 
call  them  Tories.  I  think  this  is  one 
reason  wh^  BCaggie  Thatcho'  felt  so 
much  at  home  here  with  this  adminis- 
tration recently,  because  she  really  is 
a  Tory.       f 

But  in  that  day  and  time,  men  like 
Jowel  Barlbw  were  saying.  "Look,  all 
power  emanates  from  the  people."  But 
this  was  a  world  in  whidi  kings  said. 
"Wliy,  I  ai$  the  source  of  power,  but  I 
derive  my  bower  fn»n  God  Almighty, 
divine  right." 

Jowel  Barlow  said.  "Well,  of  course, 
since  the  lieople  never  gave  that  kind 
of  delegation  of  power,  the  kings  had 
to  go  to  thfe  highest  source  in  order  to 
claim  theif  derivation  of  sovereignty 
or  power." 

But  then  here  come  these  glorious 
words.  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union.  Insiire  domestic  tranquility,"  et 
cetera,  et  Vetera.  They  did  not  say  in 
the  Constitution.  We  the  Ocmgreas.  or 
I  the  PrMldent  or  I  the  other  third 
branch.  They  said  we  the  people,  this 
is  the  source  of  all  power. 

But  in  raeaklng  to  colleagues  today, 
and  many,  imany  of  my  constituents.  I 
am  very,  iery  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  that  li  not  at  all  the  concept.  As  a 
matter  of  cact.  I  know  very  few  con- 
stituents Who  tell  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent \a  not  over  and  above  such  enti- 
tles as  the  Congress  or  the  representa- 


tive branch  of  the  Government  or  the 
Judiciary.  And.  of  course,  the  fact  is 
that  we  live  in  a  time  in  which  we 
have  to  reaffirm  that  faith  in  the 
three  basie  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  separate,  equal  or  coequal, 
and  indepoident.  But  I  can  say  for  one 
that  that  Is  now  more  of  a  ritual  than 
a  fact 

So  whm  Thomas  Jefferson,  seeing 
the  eternal  grasp  for  that  power,  that 
sovereignty  which  in  any  country 
means  those  who  would  control  what 
we  call  the  allocation  of  credit,  the 
control  of  money,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said.  "If  a  people  turn  over  the 
control  of  the  issuance  of  their  money 
to  the  bankers,  woe  to  the  people,  for 
it  la  worse  than  having  a  standing 
army  of  oociuMition  In  that  country." 
Ultimately  the  people  who  came  to 
Uie  continent,  were  In  possession,  will 
find  theouelves  homeless.  This  is 
where  we  find  ourselves  today  for  that 
bade  reason,  because  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic  under 
this  Ocmstltutlon.  under  this  form  of 
government,  the  derivative  sources  of 
power  decisions  are  not  being  made 
either  in  the  White  House,  in  the 
Chief  Executive's  office,  or  in  the 
halls  of  debate  in  these  two  Houses  of 
the  representative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and.  therefore,  the  people's 
representatives.  And  certainly,  under 
our  system,  the  third  branch,  the  Judi- 
ciary, certainly  does  not  have  that 
kind  of  Jurisdiction. 

So  where  is  this  power?  Well,  should 
we  be  surprised  if  we  have  stories  like 
the  one  appearing  in  the  Dallas  news- 
paper, the  Dallas  Morning  News,  on 
Monday.  March  18.  in  the  Today  sec- 
tion, section  C.  entitled  "Families  in 
Search  of  a  Home."  this  Is  what  we 
call  In  Texas  "Big  D." 

I  include  this  particular  article  and 
feature  story  in  the  Rbcord  for  my 
colleagues'  reading. 

The  article  follows: 
PAmuas  m  Si«sch  or  a  Homk— Shoiia«» 

or  Low-OosT  HousDic  Has  Forced  Mobi 

To  S^K  Out  Shbltbu 

(ByBUlMlnutagUo) 

The  night  Tyrone,  Marsha  and  Ashley 
Mosley  had  to  leave  their  wartment  near 
the  Oallerla.  they  ended  up  wandering 
through  downtown. 

Unable  to  come  up  with  their  $465  rent 
payment  and  facing  eviction  two  weeics  ago, 
they  stored  their  belongings  at  a  frioul's 
house  and  decided  to  go  in  search  of  a  chesp 
hotel  in  the  heart  of  tbe  city.  They  walked 
tram  tbe  Majestic  Theatre  down  toward  the 
Biadford  Hotel.  They  walked  back  up 
toward  City  Hall,  past  the  downtown  Dallas 
Public  Ubrary  and  near  Fsnuer's  Market 

Occssionslly.  a  police  car  would  slow  down 
and  the  offloers  inside  would  stare  at 
Tyrone.  34,  Marsha.  32.  and  15-month-old 
Ashley  in  the  baby  stroller.  Mumbling  veter- 
sns  of  the  street  would  occasionally  emerge 
out  of  the  darkness— like  faces  in  a  fun 
house— and  then  recede. 

They  spent  the  entire  night  searching 
ftiilUessly  for  a  place  to  stay,  thinking  that 
the  police  wouldn't  stop  them  if  they  am- 
tinued  to  move. 


By  morning,  they  were  tired  snd  discour- 
aged when  they  finally  made  contact  with 
Uie  Dallas  Uf e  Foundation,  a  shelter  for 
the  homeless  At  the  Foundation,  where 
they  were  given  a  place  to  stay,  they  were 
surprised  to  see  other  fsmllies.  Late  last 
week,  they  were  sUU  at  the  shelter,  trying 
to  find  a  home. 

"We've  never  liad  to  do  snything  like  tills 
before."  said  Tyrone,  who  holds  a  Job  load- 
ing truAs  at  a  warehouse.  "I  always 
thought  that  people  who  stayed  in  shelters 
were  drifters,  loners."  said  Marsha,  who 
worics  as  a  dispatcher  with  an  insurance 
company. 

But  officials  with  tbe  various  Dallas  shel- 
ters say  the  profile  of  the  homeless  popula- 
tion is  slowly  rhmfjny  They  say  that 
though  the  majority  are  still  single  people, 
more  and  more  families  like  the  Mosleys  are 
being  forced  to  turn  to  Dallas'  shelters. 

Estimates  vary,  but  the  Dallas  Health  and 
Human  Services  Commission  and  various 
shelters  generally  conclude  that  there  are 
between  3.000  and  4.000  homeless  people  in 
Dallas. 

And  though  the  population  has  stayed  in 
that  range  for  the  last  few  years,  some  offi- 
cials foresee  a  rapid  increase.  Tlie  growing 
numbers  might  be  sinody  tied  to  tbe  fact 
that  more  and  more  families  are  Joining  tlie 
ranks  of  the  homeless— now  f  smUies  make 
up  10  to  30  percent  of  the  total  homeleas 
population. 

"We  are  seeing  an  unbelievable  number  of 
families  wiio  are  being  moved  out  of  a  rea- 
sonable lifestyle."  says  Osrol  Ftank.  social 
services  director  with  tbe  Salvation  Army. 
"Tbe  numbers  of  growing  all  the  time." 

Five  yean  ago.  an  average  of  only  two 
mothers  with  children  woe  staying  each 
night  at  the  Salvation  Army's  downtown  fa- 
cility. Now.  sn  average  of  eii^t  mothers 
with  children  need  shdter  eadi  niglit. 

One  of  those  parents,  Rosa  Ooosales.  37, 
brou^t  her  six  children  with  her  to  the  fa- 
cility two  months  ago.  "After  I  got  separat- 
ed from  my  husband.  I  didnt  know  wliat  to 
do,"  she  said  last  week,  sitting  on  the  kiwer 
half  of  one  of  the  bunk  beds  the  Salvatian 
Army  provides  in  its  women's  shelter.  "I 
really  dldnt  know  that  anything  like  this 
was  available.  WWti  all  the  children.  I  was 
wtHTled." 

nuMe  involved  with  providing  sbdter  for 
the  horaelesB  are  worried  as  welL  They  say 
that  Dallas'  facilities  are  strained  and  that 
few  of  the  shelters  are  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  rise  in  two-parent  or  single-parent 
families. 

Ray  Bailey,  who  oversees  the  operation  of 
the  Dallas  Xife  Foundation  shelter,  says  his 
facility  is  proof  that  Dallas's  homeless  prob- 
lem is  growing. 

Unto  this  month,  the  Foundation,  which 
is  operated  under  the  auspices  of  Jupiter 
Road  Baptist  Church,  was  on  Oommeroe 
Street  and  had  space  for  300  people.  Two 
we^s  ago,  it  moved  to  a  large  renovated 
warehouse  on  Cadiz  Street,  Just  south  of 
downtown.  It  now  has  a  capacity  for  3S0, 
and  there  are  plans  to  expand. 

"When  we  reach  the  1,000-bed  level,  we 
think  this  win  be  the  largest  (shelter)  hi  the 
country,"  Bailey  ssys.  "I  think  either  tbe 
gOMsral  public  doesnt  know  the  problem 
exMa,  or  they  do  know  it  and  they  simply 
choose  to  ignore  it.  It's  getting  crltlcaL" 

Recognizing  the  need  to  keep  famlWes 
intact,  the  Foundation  has  designated  sever- 
al private  rooms  Just  for  families. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  families 
may  be  tied  to  an  unlilcely  suspect:  Dallas' 
rapid  growth. 
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"We  are  MCinc  homelen  people  coming 
from  neishborhoods,"  says  the  Rev.  Jerry 
Hill,  director  of  the  Epiecopkl-Preibyterian 
Shelter  on  South  Austin  Street  "There  has 
Just  been  a  reduction  in  low-cost  bousinc- 
The  low-income  housing  doeant  exist." 

aty  studies  bolster  Hill's  obsemUion. 
Gerald  t  ■»«»«««*■"  with  the  dty  Health  and 
Human  Services  ConunisBion  has  done  ex- 
tensive research  on  the  problems  of  the 
homeless.  Last  year,  he  determined  that 
there  had  been  a  "reduction  in  low-cost 
houstng  options  conoommitant  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  Central  Buslneas  District  and 
'gentrification'  of  the  inner  city." 

Meanwhile.  Prank  at  the  Salvation  Army 
pdntB  to  her  statistics  indicating  that  four 
yean  ago.  mly  >  percent  of  the  people  seek- 
ing shelter  at  her  facility  were  having  prob- 
lems paying  for  their  homes  or  apartments. 
In  the  last  three  months,  18.5  percent  say 
they  are  looking  for  shelter  because  they 
fen  behind  in  their  payments. 

"All  of  this  scares  me."  Frank  says.  "I 
think  Dallas  has  to  stop  and  look  at  its  pri- 
orities and  values.  We  have  forgotten  the 
family.  And  for  the  people  who  have  limited 
choices,  we  are  narrowing  the  choices  fur- 
ther." 

Hill  calls  the  lack  of  affordable  housing 
for  low-income  people  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  homeleasncas  "a  vicious  cycle  .  .  . 
nothing  exists  to  break  it." 

At  the  Dallas  Life  Foundation.  Harriet 
Poole,  n.  and  son  Kevin.  5.  were  spending 
their  days  last  week  sitting  on  a  couch  cov- 
ered with  cracked  plastic  The  scene  around 
them  was  a  lot  like  the  scenes  in  other 
Dallas  abetters: 

Families  huddling  together,  a  television 
set  blaring  in  the  background,  children  in 
diapers  crawUng  across  the  floor,  unshaven 
and  disbeveled  young  men  sharing  ciga- 
rettes In  a  comer. 

"There  Just  aren't  places  most  people  like 
us  can  afford,"  said  Poole,  who  has  worked 
as  an  aaistant  In  nursing  homes.  "Then  you 
have  to  come  to  shelters.  I  don't  think  many 
people  really  want  to  be  here.  We  Just 
havent  been  able  to  find  anything  we  can 
afford." 

When  Frank  arrives  at  her  Salvation 
Aimy  office  in  the  morning,  there  Is  usually 
a  line  of  parents  with  children  waiting  out- 
side. And.  often,  those  parenU  are  talking 
about  the  problem  of  housing  in  Dallas. 

"In  Dallas'  quest  to  be  the  new  mecca.  we 
have  torn  down  affordable  housing."  Frank 
saya.  "The  housing  stocA  for  lower-income 
families  Is  Just  nO." 

She  adds  that  the  estimated  nimtber  of 
h^nnfif  pertains  only  to  people  who  are 
winding  up  in  shelters  "In  Dallas  right  now, 
we've  got  to  stop  thinking  of  shelters  as  the 
only  places  youll  find  the  homeless.  I  would 
say  we  have  tens  of  thousands  who  are 
homeless  that  are  in  temporary  housing. 
Tbeae  are  the  submerged  homeless.  A  lot  of 
them  are  sort  of  doing  it  'undercover,'  stay- 
ing with  people  for  a  few  days  because  they 
cant  afford  to  stay  anywhere  else." 

The  shelters,  then,  are  the  end  of  the  line. 
That's  where  Oreg  Adklns,  his  wife.  Bar- 
bara, and  their  5-month-old  son.  Charlie. 


Tbey  traveled  from  D  Paso  to  Dallas  two 
weeks  ago  In  search  of  Jobs.  They  ny  they'll 
stay  at  the  Dallas  Life  Foundation  until 
they  find  work. 

On  the  rear  loading  dock  of  tlie  shelter, 
ar-year-old  Adklns  held  Charlie  and  talked 
about  the  frustration  of  being  a  family 
without  a  home. 

"Tou  get  caui^t  in  a  problem."  said 
Adklns,  who  has  held  a  variety  of  odd  Jobs. 


"Tou  lose  your  Job.  you've  got  a  family,  you 
don't  know  what  to  do.  No  one  wants  to  put 
you  up  and  then  you  have  to  go  find  a  shel- 
ter. We're  Just  lucky  we  can  stay  together  as 
a  family.  There's  no  way  we  can  pay  for  a 
place  in  Dallas." 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Who  are  these 
families?  They  are  not  now  individ- 
uals. They  are  not  shiftless  individuals 
who.  for  some  reason  or  another,  un- 
fortunately find  themselves  wandering 
about  the  land,  the  traditional  people 
that  we  in  America  have  tended  to 
look  down  our  noses  at  and  say,  "Oh, 
that  is  Just  an  alcoholic  bum  or  a 
hobo,  or  somebody."  These  are  faml- 
Ues. 

I  might  remind  my  coUeagues  these 
are  not  what  we  also  identify  with  the 
poor  in  our  country,  ethnic  minority 
families.  It  is  a  very  pathetic  story  in  a 
dty  that  boasts  great  economic 
progress,  part  of  the  fabulous  Sim 
Belt,  the  great  boast  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  as  a 
result  of  having  abdicated  sovereignty, 
the  power  to  control  the  allocation  of 
credit,  to  those  interests  who  from 
time  immemorial,  in  all  dimes,  in  all 
written  annals  and  unwritten  annals 
of  himian  development,  have  had  to  be 
controlled.  Usurious,  extortionate  in- 
terest, greedy  interest,  never  satiated. 
The  more  they  have  the  more  they 
want. 

a  1250 

They  are  not  looking  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the 
greatest  number.  They  have  only  one 
ledger,  and  that  was  recognized  by  the 
FouncUng  Fathers  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Continental  Congresses, 
because,  after  all,  governments  like  in- 
dividuals and  families  have  to  have  fi- 
nancing. So  when  the  bankers  were 
appealed  to  finance  the  Oovemment. 
naturally  they  wanted  the  power  to 
determine  how  and  to  what  extent 
they  would  be  charging  interest. 
Thomas  Jefferson  rose— and  in  terms 
of  today  the  bankers  would  cringe  If 
they  heard  it  from  a  top  powerful  na- 
tional official— and  said  what  I  have 
Just  quoted  a  while  ago.  He  said  it  has 
got  to  be  controlled. 

So  the  Congress  chartered  what  was 
known  then  as  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  but  it  was  controUed.  By 
golly,  they  were  not  going  to  come  in 
and  charge  over  6  percent  Interest. 

Should  we  be  surprised  at  another 
story,  this  one  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  of  Monday,  March  18?  This 
one  is  right  on  the  front  page,  and 
down  below  the  artlde  is  entitled: 
"Ohio  depositors  bitter,  confused/ 
Doors  of  SJfeL's  to  remain  shut". 

Now,  every  other  report  had  been 
one  about  how,  oh.  this  was  very 
benign,  nobody  was  bitter,  nobody 
cared  much.  What  if  it  was  the  life 
savings  of— of  whom?  Very  stable 
Americans    doing    what    they    had 


always  been  taught  to  do.  be  frugal,  be 
thrifty,  save  their  money,  be  safe. 

But  should  we  really  have  been 
lulled?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that 
primarily  the  Congress  over  the  course 
of  at  least  two  decades  and  a  half  have 
shamefully  abdicated  the  only  possible 
constitutional  power  that  the  people 
could  not  abdicate  for  their,  own  well- 
being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  article  to  which  I  Just  referred 
is  included  here,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Mar.  18. 

19861 

Ohio  Dxfositoks  Bima.  Confussd— Docks 

or  SaL's  To  Rkmaiii  Shitt 

(By  Janet  Novack) 

CwcnniATi.— Two  years  ago.  when  her 
husband  died.  Helen  Arnold  took  the 
$150,000  from  his  life  insurance  and  put  it 
where  she  thought  it  would  be  safe. 

She  deposited  it  in  Cincinnati-based  Home 
SUte  Savings  Bank.  Other  institutions  said 
her  money  would  be  federally  guaranteed 
only  up  to  $100,000,  but  the  teller  at  Home 
State  said  Arnold's  $150,000  would  be  "100 
percent"  insured  by  the  Ohio  Deposit  Guar- 
antee Fund,  or  ODGF.  That,  she  thought, 
was  a  persuasive  selling  point. 

Now  Arnold.  62,  is  one  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Ohioans  feeling  confused,  betrayed 
and  unable  to  touch  their  money  because  of 
a  crisis  f adng  privately  insured  savings  and 
loan  institutions  in  Ohio. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  they  have  had  a 
brutal  crash  course  in  the  perils  of  private 
guarantee  funds,  bank  runs,  "bank  holi- 
days", and  the  esoteric  and  largely  unregu- 
lated government  securities  trading  market. 

Celeste  was  to  sign  an  executive  order 
today  to  keep  the  institutions  closed  for  an- 
other 48  hours,  said  the  governor's  chief  of 
staff,  Raymond  Sawyer. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  people  and  busi- 
nesses were  separated  from  their  savings 
and  cash  by  the  three-day  "bank  holiday" 
Celeste  declared  Friday. 

The  plan  to  be  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture called  for  all  the  dosed  institutions, 
now  insured  privately,  to  apply  for  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.  coverage 
before  being  allowed  to  reopen. 

In  addditlon,  the  legislation  would  require 
the  thrifts  to  demonstrate  to  the  state  Com- 
merce Department's  Division  of  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  that  they  meet  the  basic 
criteria  and  regulations  of  the  FSLIC.  pro- 
viding their  deposits  are  secure  and  protect- 
ed. 

The  governor  said  that  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  once  any  Institution  re- 
ceived FSLIC  approval  or  demonstated  to 
stote  officials  that  it  had  sufficient  outside 
financial  backing,  it  would  be  allowed  to 
reopen. 

Celeste  said  the  goal  of  the  plan  is  to 
"fuUy  protect"  depositors.  But  he  didn't  ex- 
plicitly guarantee  there  would  be  no  losses. 

Last  week,  the  Ohio  Legislature  hurriedly 
created  a  new  $90  million  insurance  fund 
that  excluded  Home  State  and  Included  the 
other  71  institutions.  And  many  S&L  lead- 
ers resisted  the  Idea  of  losing  their  inde- 
pendence to  a  federal  insurance  regulator. 

By  Sunday  night.  It  appeared  the  $90  mil- 
lion would  be  only  an  interim  backstop  for 
thrifts  that  aiveared  qualified  for  coverage 
by  FSLIC,  but  hadnt  received  it. 

Some  depositors,  such  as  67-year-old 
Sylvia  Cirinelll,  have  already  lost  money  be- 
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cause  fear  Ikm  driven  them  to  cash  in  certif- 
icates of  dnoait  canying  substantial  penal- 
ties for  earkr  withdraw^  Cirlnelll  and  her 
brother  ha4  all  their  savings  in  CDs  with 
Home  Stateomd  have  forfeited  $10,000  In  In- 
terest, she  s^id. 

Others,  si^ch  as  Arnold,  who  counts  on  in- 
terest tnootae  to  supplement  her  $500 
monthly  in  Social  Security,  stIU  dont  know 
what  VomeiM  any,  they'll  swsfatn 

Home  Staie,  with  $1.4  bnUan  In  assets,  has 
been  doseq  and  seeking  a  buyer  since 
March  9— tlte  victim  of  as  mnefa  as  $150  mO- 
lion  In  losses  from  its  deallnga  with  a  col- 
lapsed Fiorina  government  securities  trader 
and  of  its  customers'  subsequent  loss  of 
faith.  , 

And  sinoej  Vx\dMy.  the  71  savings  institu- 
tions that  a^  members  with  Home  State  of 
the  ODOFilwhich  had  only  about  $130  mfl- 
lion  in  aaaetk  before  Home  State's  problems 
surfaced,  bare  been  shut  by  CeleBte. 

Celeste  Mclared  the  "bank  boliday"-the 
largest  bucq  closing  since  the  Great  Dmres- 
sion— to  glvt  state  and  federal  officials  and 
the  S4eLs  time  to  come  up  with  a  way  to 
head  off  UhX  dmpoAUa  runs  on  those  insti- 
tuUons.  Nefotlations  were  held  around-the- 
clock  at  the  Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  and 
in  Columbus. 

In  a  vivid  I  demonstration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  ttnandal  system  depends  on  con- 
fidence, the!  woes  of  Just  one  thrift  had  un- 
dermined a  Mate  fund. 

Celeste  described  Home  State  as  a  "very 
different  c^e"  snd  said  the  state  tutptB  to 
receive  profiosals  from  two  active  bidders 
(one  of  whiih  is  reportedly  Citibank)  in  the 
near  future.  Again,  though,  he  made  no 
guarantees. 

Though  some  S4tL  executives  have  grum- 
bled, and  np  doubt  wOl  continue  to  do  so, 
that  Celesie  overreacted,  the  panic  was 
striking. 

On  ThurMay,  before  the  thrifts  eloaed, 
depositors,  brimarily  in  the  Clnrtnnatl  area, 
braved  loni  lines  to  withdraw  man  than 
$60  million  ftrom  area  thrifts.  Other  uneasy 
savers  tivfib  that  night  in  lawn  chairs  out- 
side the  SUclA  only  to  discover  Friday 
morning  thgt  their  accounts  were  temporar- 
ily htMen.  I 

George  McOuire.  president  of  the  Savings 
and  Loan  L^wue  of  Southwestern  Ohio  and 
of  Anchor  savings  Association,  said  he  ini- 
tially diaagfeed  with  the  mass  dosing.  But 
he  changed!  his  tune  when  he  began  receiv- 
ing repmts'  from  his  members  that  fl^ts 
had  broken  lout  in  depositors'  Unes. 

those  Home  State  de- 
didn't  act  are  regretting  it 


dose  to  $5,000  in  our  checking 
1 1  Just  bounced  a  $12.43  che<±  to 
the  hanhntre  store  tot  the  paint  for  the 
kitchen."  said  an  exasperated  Paulette  Lot- 
speich.  Sararday  morning,  Lotspeich  said, 
she  "expto^"  at  her  children  when  she 
ran  out  of  gas  in  the  car,  because  she  has 
been  so  carefully  husbanding  her  cash. 

Lotapdehi  got  so  fed  up  last  week  that  she 
irfdieted  a  Home  State  bntndi. 

The  Ohiq  fund,  it  seems,  was  done  in  by 
people  like  iMary  Seta,  a  S3-year-old  execu- 
tive seeretafy  who  didnt  withdraw  the  half 
of  her  llfe'sfsavings  that  were  in  Home  State 
because  "I  didnt  like  the  rush  ...  it  could 
destroy  the|banktng  industry." 

After  Hotne  State  dosed,  however,  she 
withdrew  i^  rest  of  her  funds  from  an- 
other ODG^  Insured  thrift.  A»  soon  as  the 
other  savings  and  loans  reopen,  she  said. 
"I'm  hlttinlthem,  honey." 

Ohio  Director  of  Oommeroe  Kenneth  Cox 
said  Satun»y  that  despite  the  lack  of  guar- 
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antees,  the  Home  State  depositors  are  likely 
to  get  an  their  money  bade  "We  choose  to 
be  optimistic."  he  said. 

But  James  O'Reilly,  a  law  professor. 
Home  State  depositor  and  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  ward  in  which  Home  State  has 
its  headquarters,  said  Sunday  that  he  has 
spoken  with  two  sources  who  tiave  had  a 
chance  to  lo(A  at  Home  State's  bocAs,  and 
that  if  the  thrift  is  liquidated,  instead  of 
taken  over  by  some  big  liank,  depositors 
likdy  wHI  get  only  70  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Nor  are  the  Home  State  depositors  the 
only  ones  who  are  still  in  limbo. 

A  spedal  toll-free  state  hot  line  was  re- 
cdving  600  calls  an  hour  Simday  from  de- 
posltors. 

While  the  federal  insurance  funds  created 
in  the  1930s  have  been  hard-pressed  recent- 
ly by  the  highest  bank  failure  rate  since  the 
Great  D^ression.  they  remain  securely 
backed  by  the  VS.  Trearary. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ohio  is  the  second 
state  in  leas  than  two  years  to  experience  a 
dislB  in  a  locally  run  fund.  Commonwealth 
Savings  Co.  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  an  industrial 
bank  insured  by  a  state-formed  guaranty 
fund,  dosed  in  Novonber  1983  and  deposi- 
ton  are  still  fighting  to  get  back  any  of  the 
tmjb  million  they  had  entrusted  to  it 

Nebraska's  insurance  fund,  it  turned  out. 
had  less  than  $2  million  in  reserves.  Most  of 
the  32  other  industrial  banks  that  bekmged 
to  the  bankrupt  fund  have  since  merged, 
failed  or  been  converted  to  commercial 
banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp. 

Four  other  states— Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land. Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina— 
also  have  private  funds  for  their  thrifts. 
Seven  states  have  q^edal  funds  for  industri- 
al banks. 

So  far,  d^jositorB  in  other  states  haven't 
shown  signs  of  being  panicked  by  tlie  Ohio 
crisis.  But  Ohio  depositora  say  they  never 
paid  much  attention  to  the  Nebraska  deba- 
de. 

Paul  Wolgin.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Savings  St  Loan  League  of  Southwest- 
em  Ohio,  which  tus  110  members  induding 
83  that  are  federally  insured,  noted  that  for 
years  officials  of  the  local  federally  badced 
aaOM  have  been  saying  tliat  the  ODOF, 
which  is  a  private  corporation,  was  vulnera- 
ble in  a  bank  run. 

But.  he  said,  the  bankers  had  achieved 
enough  of  a  onnpetitive  truce  that  the  fed- 
endly  Insured  S&I«  never  shared  their  pri- 
vate doubts  with  customers.  "The  public 
was  not  aware,"  he  said. 

Kven  O'Reilly  was  under  the  misconcep- 
tion  that   the   private   OODF   was   state 

Thou^  the  saga  of  Home  State's  down- 
fall Is  still  unfolding,  and  the  FBI.  bank  reg- 
ulators and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Oommiasian  have  Investigations  under  way. 
««MniMriftti«H  depositors  think  they  know  the 
bottom  Uoe. 

"I  Just  think  somebody  was  crooked,"  said 
Ponese  Apple,  57,  who  with  her  husband 
waited  in  line  11  hours  to  withdraw  $30,000 
firam  Home  State  the  day  before  it  dosed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  a  very  highly 
privOeged  group.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hou^ng  and  Com- 
munity Development,  which  is  the 
largest  subcommittee  in  the  entire 
Congress  and  which  is  the  target  of 
the  thrust  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  every  single  assist- 
ed housing  program  and  policy  that 


has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
some  of  them  over  a  period  of  44 
years,  such  as  the  insured  FHA  mort- 
gage program.  So  naturally  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  interest  in  belimging  to 
that  subcommittee.  But  last  nigjit  I 
was  asked  to  join  what  is  known  as  the 
Roundtable  on  Housing.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness roundtable.  These  representatives 
are  from  some  of  the  major  financial 
corporate  upper  tiers  in  our  sodety, 
and  I  was  very  privileged  to  be  able  to 
discuss  over  the  table  some  of  these 
matters  with  this  very  privileged 
group.  My  appeal  was  made  very  much 
like  Jowel  Barlow's,  as  I  am  appealing 
today  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  record  show  at  this  point  my  re- 
marks as  directed  to  the  Roundtable 
on  Housing  last  night  at  the  Madison 
Hotel  here  in  Washington.  DC.  The  re- 
maiks  are  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  address  a  few  broad  Issues, 
because  I  tliink  that  all  of  us  are  inclined  to 
concenteate  too  much  on  the  beauty  and 
complexity  of  our  own  little  trees,  and  not 
enouali  on  the  grandeur  of  the  forest,  and 
the  fires  that  threaten  it. 

Tou  tlie  privileged  spend  most,  perhaps 
all  of  your  time,  on  the  problems  of  unsubsi- 
dised  housing.  I  spatA  most  of  my  time  on 
the  problems  of  subsidised  housing  You 
direct  most  of  your  efforts  toward  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  the  catalyst,  the  enter- 
prise and  the  energy  that  is  required  to  de- 
vdop  and  redevelop  dynamic  areas.  I  direct 
most  of  my  efforts  toward  the  buslneaB  of 
trying  to  revive  failed  communities  or 
bligtoted  neighborhoods— the  businesa  of  sal- 
vaging what  has  been  left  behind  in  the 
churning  engine  of  our  national  ecnnnmy. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  community  of 
interest;  we  have  mutual  concerns. 

The  greatest  single  issue  affecting  housing 
is.  of  course,  finance.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  you  are  dealing  with  subsidised  or 
unsubsidised  housing:  the  stability  of  finan- 
cial markets,  the  cost  of  funds,  is  absolutely 
criticaL  The  more  volatile  the  financial  mar- 
kets are.  the  higher  the  cost  of  long  term 
funds,  the  less  feaslUe  it  becomes  to 
produce  any  form  of  housing.  Bigh  money 
costs  vastly  reduce  the  number  of  subsUUaed 
units  that  can  be  obtained  under  any  one  of 
the  galaxy  of  assisted  housing  programs 
that  I  deal  with.  By  the  same  token,  these 
factors  also  reduce  the  number  of  people 
who  can  afford  to  pay  the  finandng  costs  of 
unsubsidiBed  hou^ng.  Regardless  of  what 
market  we  are  talking  about— subsldiaed  or 
not— all  of  us  have  an  identical  Interest  in 
the  health  and  staUUty  of  the  financial 
markets  that  fuel  housing  construction.  AU 
of  us  share  the  same  concern  about  the  un- 
certain Impact  of  the  continuing— now  in  its 
fourth  year— political  impasse  on  what  to  do 
about  vast  Federal  defidts.  All  of  us  share  a 
cononn  about  the  fragility  of  a  financial 
market  that  remains  in  transition  because 
of  bank  dnegulation  and  the  growing  com- 
petition for  fimds— a  competition  that 
makes  deposit  funds  more  volatile,  and  long- 
term  rates  of  interest  more  uncertain-  than 
at  anytime  In  the  past  fifty  years.  All  of  us 
share  a  concern  about  tax  policy,  because  of 
its  impact  in  the  flow  of  funds  into  or  away 
from  houdng.  All  of  us  share  a  concern 
about  housing  regulaticm  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, because  of  its  inhibiting  or  positive 
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Impact  on  homliic  productkHi.  >■  the  cue 
maybe. 

There  are  certain  tealltlee  that  I  beUeve 
we  mtat  all  reoognlw. 

Fint.  DO  matter  how  vigoroua  the  econo- 
my or  how  favorable  the  financial  climate  to 
or  may  became,  there  are  certain  aefments 
of  our  aoclety  who  cannot  and  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  decent  houeinc  without  aome 
kind  of  covemmental  amtotanre.  The  quee- 
tioo  we  face  to  whether  government  will  pro- 
vide that  aariatance.  My  perMnal  belief  to 
that  there  to  no  cholee  but  to  do  ao:  nothlnc 
elae  would  be  reopooalble  or  humane  or 
decent.  The  Admintotratton  aeems  to  be  of 
the  optnloo  that  thto  country  doee  not  need 
more  aariated  houalnc.  and  while  there  waa 
at  me  time  aome  artument  from  HUD  that 
a  voucher  ajwtem  would  meet  all  needa.  the 
concrete  reikltty  to  that  the  Admlnlatration 
wanU  to  trecae  aaaiated  houalnt  where  It  to 
and  not  add  to  any  program,  even  the 
voucher  program,  and  to  unload  aa  much  of 
the  coat  of  providing  houaing  aa  It  poaaibly 


Am  a  practical  matto-,  the  do-nothing 
houaing  policy  of  the  Admlnlatration  leavea 
unanawered  the  queation  of  what  thto  coun- 
try wm  do  about  the  bomelem.  about  the 
poor,  about  the  near-poor,  or  even  what  we 
win  do  about  the  houaing  needa  of  the  po- 
licemen, teaehera.  and  laborera  and  milliona 
of  other  ordinary  Americana  who  muat  have 
affordable  houaing.  Not  one  of  theae  leg- 
menta  of  our  aoclety  can  do  without  hous- 
ing, and  there  are  many  communltiea  where 
not  one  of  theae  legmenta  can  get  houaing 
without  governmental  aaaiatanoe. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Administration 
wanU  to  uae  the  market  notion  of  economic 
neutrality  aa  a  Justification  to  undercut  thto 
nation's  UmiitaiMllin  dynamic  houaing 
policy,  tt  to  not  Just  aastoted  housing  that  to 
threatened— It  to  all  houaing. 

Certainly  the  tax  code  needa  to  be  over- 
hauled: the  revenue  baae  needs  to  be  broad- 
ened; the  ayatem  needa  to  be  more  equita- 
ble. But  there  are  reasons  why  biases  have 
been  buUt  into  the  tax  code.  The  ability  to 
write  off  mortgage  interest  paymenU  to  ex- 
actly such  a  Maa— and  it  to  neoeasary  be- 
cauae  that  to  the  only  way  that  financing  a 
home  to  f eaaible  for  the  vast  majority  of  our 
dtlMns.  The  issue  to  not  whether  the  code 
should  be  abaolutely  neutral  as  to  invest- 
ment derisions,  but  what  segments  of  our 
society  merit  or  require  favored  treatment. 
Hotudng  to  such  a  sector.  I  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  anyone  in  thto  room  would 
argue  for  a  purely  neutral  tax  code,  know- 
ing that  the  consequence  for  housing  would 
be  eataatrophic. 

But  the  Administration  also  argues  that  In 
the  name  of  the  pure  market  the  goven- 
ment  should  not  provide  straightforward 
subaidlea  to  housing— public  housing.  Sec- 
tion 8.  or  anything  elae.  It  frankly  dismays 
me  that  so  many  in  the  houaing  industry  see 
clearly  and  argue  forcefully  for  poUdes  that 
favor  housing  In  the  unsubaldiaed  market, 
but  Ignore  the  equally  clear  and  convincing 
ease  for  outright  subaidlea. 

The  bousing  subsidy  program  that  I  am 
offering  In  HJL  1  calto  f ot  a  $3S  billion  pro- 
gram—M  per  cent  lem  than  what  exlated  In 
IMl.  but  only  half  the  value  of  the  subsidy 
that  privately  financed  housing  receives 
through  mortgage  intereat  writeoffs.  The 
authoriaatlon  leveto  of  HJL  1  are  double 
preaent  levela-but  again,  less  than  half  the 
value  oi  subsidy  provided  through  the  mort- 
gage interest  wrl^off  alone.  In  my  view, 
interventlona  are  needed  at  both  ends  of  the 
marlwt.  and  for  the  same  reason:  housing  to 


itial  to  every  human  being,  and  afford- 
able housing  must  be  produced  for  every 
Income  range. 

In  terma  of  aodal  and  economic  policy  the 
case  for  tit-*-**^  housing  to  the  same  as  the 
case  for  the  mortgage  intereat  writeoff:  thto 
to  what  to  neceasary  to  produce  affordable 
houstaig  of  the  types  and  in  the  quantity 
that  the  people  of  thto  country  need.  The 
chief  difference  to  political:  the  poor  and 
the  nearpoor.  not  to  mention  the  homeless, 
dont  have  lobbiee  and  other  political  lever- 
age to  preas  their  caae.  But  I  say  that  there 
to  a  community  of  interests;  the  same  argu- 
ment that  to  uaed  to  deny  housing  help  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  market  to  uaed  to  Justi- 
fy actiona  that  disrupt  and  destroy  the 
upper  end  of  the  market  I  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  spectrum:  that  to 
my  Job— but  I  suggest  that  you  have  Just  as 
much  Interest  and  Just  as  much  ccmcem 
about  the  whole  spectrum  of  housing  as  I 
do.  because  housing  policy  for  the  poor 
cannot  be  separated  from  housing  policy  for 
the  more  fortunate  among  us;  and  becauae 
the  economic  and  aodal  policy  concema.  and 
the  economic  and  social  cases  are  the  same. 

Certainly  I  am  concerned  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  place  fees  on 
Fannie  Mae  and  Oinnie  Mae  services,  and 
about  their  pttvosal  to  place  a  fee  against 
▼A  mortgage  guaranties.  These  things  con- 
cern you.  and  they  properly  should:  you 
oppose  them,  and  you  properly  should.  But 
I  am  alao  concerned  about  proposato  to 
dump  public  houaing  stock,  to  destroy  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  programa,  and  to  gut  as- 
sisted housing  production  programs.  Why 
should  theee  attacks  on  assisted  housing 
concern  you?  Becauae  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced In  each  case  are  the  same,  and  the 
oonaequenoea  of  Implementing  thoee  anti- 
boudng  proposato  to  the  same.  Further,  and 
to  be  blunt,  it  to  harder  for  me  to  argue  your 
case  if  you  do  not  alao  argue  mine,  given  the 
fact  that  the  baaic  policy  issues  are  the 
same  in  each  caae. 

Obvknialy  there  to  some  spending  reduc- 
tion if  housing  outlays  are  cut— but  Just  as 
obviously  there  to  a  spending  reduction  if 
Fannie  Mae  and  VA  f eea  come  into  being,  or 
if  there  are  restructions  and  limiUtlons 
placed  on  mortgage  interest  writeoffs.  In 
light  of  that,  everyone  in  the  housing  indus- 
try has  an  equal  burden  to  share— not  Just 
for  hto  or  her  particular  segment,  but  for 
the  whole  houdng  community.  The  policy 
consideratlona  are  the  same,  and  so  are  the 
economic  and  social  consequences. 

About  IS  per  cent  of  thto  nation's  popula- 
tion to  poor.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  our 
people,  and  probably  far  more,  live  either  in 
substandard  housing  or  are  paying  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  Income  for  housing,  or 
both.  Both  in  percentages  and  In  abaolute 
terma.  the  people  in  thto  country  who  need 
help  to  obtain  decent  housing  to  growing. 
That  to  what  to  happening  at  one  end  of  the 
scale. 

In  the  middle  of  the  scale,  only  about  5 
per  cent  of  our  population  can  today  afford 
the  mice  of  a  new  home.  Thto  to  reflected  in 
a  number  of  ways:  rental  housing  to  tight 
and  expensive,  and  growing  more  ao  with 
each  passing  day:  the  market  for  resale 
housing  to  soft,  meaning  that  the  value  of 
existing  housing  to  not  increasing  as  you 
would  expect  in  a  time  of  high  demand  and 
outright  need:  new  construction  to  merely 
good,  not  great;  and  perhaps  most  telling  of 
alL  The  rate  of  homeownership  to  declining 
sUghUy. 

And  of  course,  at  the  very  upper  end  of 
the  scale,  price  and  cost  are  really  no  object. 


though  tax  benefits  most  certainly  are.  But 
the  top  five  per  cent  of  the  population 
cannot  fi'«*-«"  the  kind  of  housing  market 
that  the  country  needa,  and  it  to  not  only 
the  well-of  who  need  housing. 

National  houaing  policy  has  been  aimed  at 
several  ^♦''"g^ 

The  reduction  of  crowded,  inadequate  and 
substandard  housing.  No  one  can  doiy  that 
In  fifty  years  we  have  achieved  miradea  in 
thto  regard.  M«t<Tig  the  benefit  of  home- 
ownoahip  available  to  the  vast  majority  of 
our  dtiaens.  And  thanks  mainly  to  the  long 
term.  low-Interest,  fixed  rate  mortgage,  and 
espedally  to  the  long  upward  climb  of  the 
economy  in  the  two  or  three  decades  up  to 
1974  or  ao.  the  nation  moved  from  about  a  40 
per  cent  ownership  rate  to  almost  70  per 
cent 

Restoring  dilapidated  and  aging  nelghbor- 
hooda.  bringing  the  beneflts  of  growth  and 
progreaa  to  bUghted  areaa.  And.  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  been  able  to  develop 
the  toola.  that  has  been  done  very  well, 
too— witness  among  many  others  the  regen- 
eration of  downtown  Baltimore,  my  own 
downtown  San  Antonio,  and  the  progress  of 
downtown  Washington,  which  not  long  ago 
was  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  question  we  face  thto  year  to  whether 
thto  country  can  afford  to  abandon  its  dec- 
adea-long.  highly  successful  housing  and 
community  development  policy.  It  to  a 
policy  that  has  served  welL  Has  it  outlived 
its  usefulness?  Has  the  need  fallen  away?  I 
think  not  Neither  the  middle  nor  the  lower 
end  of  the  market  can  be  served  without  a 
dear  national  commitment.  And  that  brings 
me  to  my  last  point  and  my  message:  we  are 
all  in  thto  together.  Thto  country  will  not 
have  a  houdng  policy  that  aervea  only  aome 
and  not  all:  at  least  not  for  very  long.  Com- 
munities cannot  live  half  alive  and  half 
dead.  Sodety  cannot  be  vital  and  dynamic  if 
it  to  half  lU-houaed  and  hopeless,  if  the  poor 
are  paying  the  way  of  the  rich. 

We  have  a  common  concern.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  work  togetho-- to  hang  to- 
gether on  a  comprehenaive  national  housing 
policy  or  find  ourselves  hanged  separately, 
one  housing  program  at  a  time. 

Obviously,  w  the  Irish  say.  it  is  very 
easy  for  a  man  to  sleep  on  another 
man's  wounds.  Of  course  it  is.  But 
then  we  have  a  dilemma  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  rise  to  even  the 
simple  constitutional  responsibility  of 
restraining  a  runaway,  all-powerful 
agency— the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
for  instance.  Now,  ask  any  Member, 
ask  any  average  businessman  in  Amer- 
ica, and  they  will  all  tell  you  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  a  Federal 
entity.  It  most  certainly  is  not.  The 
only  thing  it  Is,  it  is  designated  as  a 
Federal  board.  Tes,  it  is  a  creature  of 
the  Congress.  But  I  have  not  heard 
one  speech  made  in  debate  on  or  off 
the  committee  level  or  on  or  off  the 
floor  level  or  on  the  Senate  side  in 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  has  not 
been  referred  to  as  an  Independent 
body.  And  In  effect  It  Is  answerable  to 
nobody.  Tet  it  is  amenable  and  at  this 
point  completely  taken  over. by  seven 
of  the  largest  banking  Institutions  in 
this  country  which  have  committed 
the  same  folly  that  was  committed  by 
similar  institutions  after  World  War  I 
and  which  ended,  of  course,  in  the 


total  collapse  of  the  then  intematioo- 
al  ftnanciall  world. 

Now,  we  pointed  out  several  years 
ago  the  overhand  of  loans  from  these 
tremendous  interests  who  in  turn, 
through  the  Open  MaAet  Committee, 
control  what  the  fiscal  policy  and 
what  the  iaonetary  policy  will  be  of 
any  administration.  It  can  make  or 
break  any  adminlstraUon  any  day. 
This  is  the  Open  BCaiket  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Now,  who  is  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee? Thje  Open  Market  Cmnmittee 
is  seven  Mbmbers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Boaifl  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  five— five  of  whom?  Bankers. 
They  will  in  secret  determine  what, 
for  instancy,  will  be  the  going  rate  on 
wliat  they  icall  T-bUls  and  other  gov- 
ernmental notes  and  issues,  and. 
therefore,  they  exercise  a  tronendous 
power. 

I  have  bden  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress  qome  24  yean  ago.  I  have 
had  a  total  of  about  five  Chairmoi  of 
the  FederiJ  Reserve  Board  am)ear 
before  that;  committee.  At  no  time  has 
any  been  willing  to  offer  any  kind  of 
aocountiAility  in  direct  question  and 
answer. 

Now,  I  hive  pointed  out  where  there 
have  been  abuses  of  power,  because 
when  any  human  group  or  individual 
has  this  tremendous  grant  of  power 
with  no  adcountability— I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  tShe— why  the  Congress  has 
permitted  Bueh  agencies  as  the  CIA 
and  the  NBA.  the  National  Security 
Agency,  to:  operate— we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  we  find  that  these  igen- 
cies.  out  cif  control,  even  from  their 
own  chief  executive,  will  take  on  their 
own  policy!  actions  that  determine  the 
matter  of  peace  or  war  for  the  coun- 
try. We  sfalould  not  be  surprised  even 
at  banker*.  My  goodness,  given  an 
open  fields  it  is  like  saying  you  are 
going  to  \t\xra  over  that— well,  of 
course,  noinsdays  very  few  children  in 
the  urban  ^ureas  know  what  a  chicken 
coop  looks  j  like:  maybe  some  have  not 
even  seen  *  chicken  yard— but  we  used 
to  say  it  is  [like  turning  the  fox  over  in 
charge  of  ttie  chicken  coao- 

Well,  is  Ithis  not  exaeUy  what  has 
happened?' 

I  have  to  no  avail  pointed  out 
abuses,  through  which  self-aggrandiz- 
ing, self-interest,  and  conflicts  of  inter- 
est there  have  been  leaks  ahead  of 
time  of  th4  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  the  Opeb  Maiket  Committee  which 
had  inured  to  the  Immeniie  benefit  of 
some  of  the  chosen  banks  in  New 
York.  I  have  alluded  to  the  secret 
meetings  which  the  chainnan  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  now  has  had 
with  select  "big  cheese"  bankers  and 
speculators  like  Nelson  Bunker  Himt, 
the  bOllonltlre  of  Texas,  in  which  bil- 
lions and  billions  and  billions  of  bank- 
ing resources  are  tied  up— banking  re- 


sourees,  because  every  bank  is  char- 
tered for  public  heed  and  convenience. 
And  everybody  has  forgotten,  and  that 
is  including  the  Congress. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is,  with  these 
pathetic  headlines  and  stories  in 
which  more  and  more  of  our  business- 
men are  out  of  business,  there  is  no 
way  that  any  society  in  the  history  of 
mankind  can  endure  with  IS  and  16 
and  17  percent  rates  of  interest  for 
Just  small  business  loans  for  inventory 
purposes.  I  have  pointed  out  to  these 
privileged  classes  in  America  that  are 
very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the 
privileged  classes  of  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  they  could  not  see 
beyond  their  noses. 
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I  pointed  out  to  the  home  builders, 
"Tou  might  build  a  home  today,  but 
who  are  you  going  to  sell  it  to  that  can 
afford  to  buy  it?" 

The  lumber  industry  in  the  North- 
east sells  its  products  mostly  to  Japan. 
The  J^ianese  are  in  a  position  right 
now  while  they  bring  that  siiip  to 
bring  on  board  the  lumber,  they  can 
process  it  and  they  can  build  a  home 
and  put  it  on  American  soU  on  a  lot 
tat  less  than  $9,000  at  less  than  9  per- 
cent interest.  Why?  Because  it  is  ille- 
gal to  charge  any  more  than  9  percent 
in  Japan  and  because  the  average  rate 
of  interest  in  Japan  is  even  less  than  7 
percent. 

Nobody  talks  about  that  in  our  coun- 
try. Nobody  debates  that  in  or  out  of 
the  Congress. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  at  this  point 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
conclude  by  pointing  out  that  when  a 
nation  allows  wealth  to  accumulate 
and  men  to  dictate,  it  will  be  prone  to 
many,  many  evils  and  many,  many  ill- 
nesses at  a  critical  time  in  which  our 
world  commitments,  thrust  upon  us 
through  destiny  and  history,  exact 
more  from  us  by  way  of  responsibility. 


A  REMARKABLE 
PROTECTIONIST  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OoiiZALB).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes.  

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
time  under  a  special  order  tonight 
after  the  House  has  concluded  its  busi- 
ness in  order  to  describe  a  remaikable 
event  that  happened  yesterday.  This 
ronarkable  event  was  the  passage  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  which  I  am  a  member 
of  HJl.  1088.  a  bill  to  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  lumber  from  Canada. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  protection- 
ist piece  of  legislation  ever  to  pass  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  in  the  last 
50  years.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
this  legislation  severly  restricting  the 


importation  of  lumber  from  Canada,  a 
protectionist  piece  of  legislation, 
passed  the  Interior  Committee  unani- 
mously. I  am  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
bill  and  my  other  primary  sponsor  is 
Congressman  Labbt  Ceaig  of  Idaho. 
We  have  dose  to  50  ooeponsors  of  this 
bill  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  asked  since  I  first  intro- 
duced this  bill  whether  it  was  protec- 
tionist, whether  I  am  a  protectionist.  I 
answer  this  question  by  saying  yes.  I 
am  a  protectionist,  if  it  means  protect- 
ing the  timber  industry,  which  is  the 
primary  industry  of  my  congressional 
dlstirct.  Yes,  the  bill  is  protectionist 
because  the  timber  industry  must  have 
protection  from  the  dumping  of 
lumber  by  the  coimtry  of  Canada  into 
ourmaikets. 

The  XSA.  dollar  against  the  Canadi- 
an dollar  now  stands  30  percent 
higher,  meaning  that  Canada  can  sell 
lumber  in  our  nuukets  for  30  percent 
less  and  get  the  same  number  of  Cana- 
dian dollars  that  they  were  getting 
Just  5  or  more  years  ago.  This  is  unfair 
con^Mtition  and  it  is  further  made 
unfair  by  the  way  that  the  provinces 
of  Canada  sell  their  timber  on  the 
stump  to  the  timber  industry  in 
Canada.  In  effect,  they  virtually  give 
away  this  timber  and  our  country  sells 
its  timber  from  our  naticmal  forests  at 
an  auction  at  considerably  higher 
prices  then  the  timber  industry  in 
Canada  paju  for  their  Oovemmoit 
timber.  Most  of  the  timber  in  Canada 
is  owned  by  the  Provincial  govern- 
ments. With  this  extremely  unfair  ad- 
vantages. Canada  is  cutting  down  its 
forests  at  a  rapid  rate,  harming  down 
its  forests  at  a  rate  that  wHl  mean 
they  wiU  not  have  as  much  timber  in 
the  decades  to  come,  which  wHl  cause 
a  timber  shortage  at  the  very  time  the 
world  is  running  out  of  timber  in  the 
1990's  and  thereafter. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  in  Canada,  it 
is  better  for  you  to  not  cut  down  your 
forests  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  I  know 
you  are  desperately  in  need  of  dollars. 
Your  economy  is  in  bad  shape,  but  I 
can  tell  you.  the  eccmomy  of  the  areas 
relying  on  the  timber  industry  in  this 
country  are  in  bad  shape  and  we  can 
help  ourselves  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  lumber  coming  in  fran  Canada,  so 
you  are  not  butchering  your  woods 
and  we  will  both  get  better  prices  f  rar 
it  so  we  can  make  a  living  and  our 
wotksn  can  be  employed. 

In  1966.  Canada  supplied  around  14 
percent  of  the  lumber  sold,  the 
softwood  lumber  sold  in  the  United 
States.  It  stayed  at  15  percent,  16  per- 
cent, for  the  next  3  or  4  years. 

In  the  1970's,  Canada's  sales  of 
lumber  into  the  United  States  edged 
up  a  bit  to  the  low  20  percmtUe.  That 
was  fine.  We  ^predated  it  In  years 
of  heavy  housing  starts  in  this  country 
we  needed  Canada's  lumber  and  we 
need  it  today. 
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We  Just  stinply  do  not  need  it  In 
nich  amounts  that  It  drives  the  price 
down  for  our  producers  to  the  point 
that  they  must  close  their  mills  and 
lay  off  their  marktin.  In  my  cmgres- 
slanal  district.  Uterally  docens  of  miUs 
are  closed  and  a  deep  depression  sits 
within  the  timber  industry  there,  af- 
fecting all  of  us.  In  the  later  1970'8. 
Canada  began  increasing  its  sale  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States  and  it 
Junved  up  to  the  high  20  percentile  of 
the  market  share  of  the  market  In  this 
country. 

In  the  1080's.  Canada's  share  was 
double  that  of  the  middle  IMO's.  It  got 
to  30  percent  and  higher. 

My  bOl.  HJl.  1088.  that  passed  the 
f  iill  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  yesterday  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  a  most  remarkable  thing,  because 
it  is  a  very  strong  protectionist  piece 
of  legislation,  would  limit  Canadian 
lumber  imports  to  their  historical 
market  share,  using  the  average  of  the 
last  15  years,  and  that  would  bring  us 
back  to  the  low  20  percentQe.  a  figure 
that  Canada  has  maintained  up  until 
the  last  7  or  8  years.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  is  unfair  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
sensible  legislation  for  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Canadians 
and  our  own  Government  would  see 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  bill 
that  I  comonsored.  by  the  fuU  Interior 
Comm'ttee  by  a  unanimous  vote,  is  a 
message  being  sent  by  Congress  today 
that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  in  the 
United  States  of  America  the  excessive 
dumping  of  laroducts  and  driving  our 
own  industry  out  of  business. 
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I  sunwrt  those  in  the  textile  indus- 
try who  are  seeing  their  industry  col- 
lapse comidetely.  I  support  those  in 
the  steel  industry  and  other  industries 
badly  hurt  by  excessive  imports. 

I  want  to  commend  at  this  time  my 
colleague  ttoux  the  State  of  Washing- 
taa  who  has  also  drawn  up  a  MIL  I  like 
this  two-pronged  approach.  Ify  biU  is 
out  and  out  saying  let  us  make  sense, 
let  us  keep  Canada's  lumber  imports 
at  their  historical  maitet  share.  That 


My  colleague  takes  a  differait  ap- 
proach and  a  oomplemoitary  ap- 
proach. The  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Washington  [Mr.  Bomcn]  has 
come  up  with  a  MU  that  goes  through 
more  traditional  procedures,  through 
the  International  Trade  Commission, 
thzou^  determining  as  to  whether 
Canada  is  subsidising  our  Oovem- 
ment.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  of- 
fered tqr  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton Dfr.  Bomxa]  and  I  commend  him 
for  It 

Both  of  our  goals,  that  of  the  gentle- 
man fkom  Washington  [Mr.  Bomcn] 
and  myself,  is  to  achieve  some  limit  on 
the  importation  of  artificially  chew 


lumber  from  Canada.  And  however 
way  we  get  it.  whether  through  volun- 
tary agreements  of  our  two  govern- 
ments, through  the  passage  of  my  bill, 
through  the  passage  of  the  bill  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Bomcn]  any  of  those  would  be  a 
welcome  relief  for  me. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  for  his  reference 
to  legislation  I  Intend  to  introduce 
today  which  carries  as  cosponsor  other 
members  of  the  Northwest  delegation. 

The  gentleman  and  I  both  represent 
areas  that  are  timber-based  economies. 
Our  ccmununlties  rely  on  the  housing 
industry  and  the  wood  products  indus- 
try to  put  forth  the  tax  base  and  the 
jobs  that  are  so  essential  for  our  eco- 
nomic livelihood.  We  feel  our  Industry 
can  compete  if  they  are  allowed  to 
compete  fairly. 

The  gentleman  and  I  were  first 
elected  to  Congress  by  opposing  the 
export  of  logs  to  Japan  because  with 
those  logs  came  the  denial  of  all  of  the 
economic  benefits  that  come  with 
processing— the  Jobs,  the  investment 
in  plant  facilities,  the  tax  base.  And  we 
have  seen  what  that  has  done  to  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  In  the  North- 
west. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  another  prob- 
lem and  that  is  import  of  finished 
products  from  Canada.  And  I  think 
what  disturb  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  and  myself  is  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing the  decline  of  this  industry 
because  of  unfair  trade  practices.  Be  it 
Japan,  where  there  are  no  tariffs  on 
the  raw  resource  but  very  high  tariffs 
on  the  finished  products,  or  be  it 
f^"«H»  where  finished  products  are 
heavily  subsidised  by  the  provinces,  we 
are  the  victim  of  two-way  unfair  trade 
practices. 

Our  logs  go  to  Japan  and  we  buy  the 
finished  products  from  Canada,  and 
we  are  denied  all  of  the  eccmomic  ben- 
efiU  that  come  with  manufacturing. 

We  both  attempt  to  redress  this 
problem  through  legislation.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wnvnt] 
has  introduced  legidation  to  Impose 
quotas,  which  I  think  will  most  cer- 
tainly get  the  Canadians'  attention. 
My  more  modest  proposal  attempts  to 
accelerate  negotiations  between  the 
two  natrii>niir,  and  to  provide  a  defini- 
tional standard  for  subsidies  on  stump- 
age.  Unless  Canada  is  willing  to  re- 
solve this  problem  through  bilateral 
negotiations,  the  next  time  the  indus- 
try brings  an  antisubsidy  countervail- 
ing duty  case,  the  ITC  and  the  ITA 
wiU  have  a  more  explicit  basis  upon 
whkrh  to  provide  a  ruling  on  stump- 

•ge- 

We  are  both  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  a  staggering 
trade  deficit,  posted  at  $133  billion  last 
year,  and  that  says  a  lot  about  what  is 
going  on  in  our  economy.  This  is  a 
fiercely  competitive  world  economy. 
Our  industry  can  compete,  but  only  if 


trade  is  a  two-way  street,  if  it  is  fair,  if 
the  playing  field  is  level.  We  cannot 
compete,  given  the  high  wage  base  we 
have  in  the  Northwest,  with  subsidies 
and  with  tariffs  from  all  of  our  trade 
competitors.  So  aU  we  ask  for  is  fair- 
ness. If  it  is  fair,  we  can  compete.  If  it 
is  free  competition,  then  we  are  gotaig 
to  see  oiir  industry  survive  in  the 
Northwest. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  work  he  has  done  by 
sponsorship  of  his  own  legislation,  the 
committee  hearings  that  he  has  con- 
ducted, and  now  the  successful  action 
by  his  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee on  legldation  that  is  now  coming 
to  the  House  floor. 

So  we  have  taken  sei)arate  approach- 
es; we  have  mutual  concerns.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  stand 
up  tot  fairness,  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
our  arguments,  that  the  Canadians 
wiU  understand  that  Americans  want 
free  and  fair  trade,  not  unfair  trade. 
And  if  we  all  embai^  upon  that  course 
of  action  I  think  that  both  countries 
will  benefit  mutually. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  for  his  commitment  to  this  issue. 

ISx.  WKAVER.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bomcn] 
for  his  great  contribution  and  his  lead- 
ership in  this  field.  I  say  that  whichev- 
er i4>proach  we  eventually  adopt,  or 
whether  both  bills  have  the  effect  of 
impelling  a  voluntary  agreement 
betweeen  our  two  governments,  I  want 
to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
and  I  believe  we  are  taking  comple- 
mentary pusitlons. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentlonan.  if  I  may,  about  the  un- 
employment in  the  district  that  he 
represents,  and  whether  it  is  fairly 
consistent  with  the  national  average. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  unemployment 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Oregon  is  far  above  the  national  av- 
erage. It  is  in  the  teens.  But  there 
have  been,  we  estimate.  40.000  people 
leave  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  and  therefore  the  un- 
employment would  be  astronomically 
high. 

There  are.  I  am  told.  1.700  homes  for 
sale  in  the  small  dty  of  Coos  Bay.  OR, 
a  dty  with  a  population  of  about 
12.000  or  15,000  people.  A  figure  of 
1,700  homes,  if  that  figure  is  correct,  is 
a  staggering  one. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
I  think  in  one  of  the  industry  reports 
that  Canadian  lumber  imports  now  ac- 
count for  22.000  of  the  30,000  Jobs  lost 
in  the  timber  and  forest  products  in- 
dusby  In  the  past  5  years.  Is  that  a 
figure  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Exactly.  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  that  is  a  figure  that  I  have 
hevd,  and  I  want  to  say  it  is  not  Just 
the  Northwest.  It  is  not  Just  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  that  are  affected  by 
this.  The  State  of  Georgia,  61  percent 


of  the  lumber  used  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  which  is  a  lumber  producing 
State,  is  !  Canadian  lumber.  In  the 
State  of  Maine  with  its  vast  forests,  89 
percent  of  the  liunber  used  in  the 
State  of  Maine  is  Canadian  liunber. 
And  the  Canadians  come  down  and 
buy  the  logs  in  the  Maine  forests,  take 
them  badt  over  the  line  and  manufac- 
ture them  into  liunber.  and  then  sell 
them  bac|  to  the  United  States.  But 
the  Maine  lumber  pe<K>le  cannot  go 
buy  logs  from  Canada  because  Canada 
prohibits  the  selling  of  logs. 

I  would  be  delighted,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  wants  more 
time.  I  tik  going  to  conclude  now  by 
saying  that  a  remarkable  thing  oc- 
curred yesterday.  My  blU  to  limit  Ca- 
nadian lumber  imports  to  the  histori- 
cal mai^el  share  passed  the  Interior 
and  Insult  Affairs  Committee  by  a 
unanimouk  vote.  I  have  oosponsors  on 
this  bill  from  all  over  the  country, 
from  the  South,  the  Northeast,  the 
Middle  West.  Four  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  spon- 
sors of  my  bill.  And  I  say  to  those  who 
ask  me  is  it  protectionist,  am  I  a  pro- 
tectionist. I  can  only  say  that  I  will 
not  stand  iby  and  watch  my  timber  in- 
dustry diej.  I  will  fight  in  any  way  and 
by  any  means  I  can  to  keep  my  people 
woildng.  And  if  protecting  the  indus- 
try in  that  way  is  protectionism,  then 
so  be  it. 
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Now,  I  itould  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distiiiniished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  whose  contribu- 
tion has  been  great,  who  has  a  bHI  of  a 
comidetel^  different  nature  although 
complementary,  and  we  both  I  am 
saxt  are  prlng  to  achieve  the  same 
goals. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  Wash- 
ington.    ' 

Mr.  BOOKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  dengned  to  speed  up  United 
States-CauuUan  talks  on  the  growing 
problem  oif  Canadian  wood  product  im- 
ports. 

These  Canadian  imports,  which  are 
heavily  siibsidised  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  are  flooding  UJS.  mar- 
kets and  Causing  high  unemployment 
in  the  UA  timber  industry. 

This  bil^  is  not  intended  to  dictate  to 
the  Canadians  or  impose  unilateral 
sanctions.]  I  continue  to  believe  that  a 
bilateral  tereemmt  is  the  best  course 
of  actioiL : 

But  thf  Canadians  have  to  know 
that  Congress  Is  serious  about  this 
problem,  tf  a  negotiated  settlement  is 
not  forthtoming.  Congress  wiU  step  in 
and  resolve  the  problem  legislatively. 

My  bOl  Is  cosponsored  by  more  than 
20  Memb^  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlve^  including  Democrats  and 
Republicans  from  every  major  timber- 
producing    region    of    the    country. 


Nearly  every  member  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  delegation  is  a  cosponsor. 

According  to  industry  statistics.  Ca- 
nadian liunber  imports  account  for 
22,000  of  the  30.000  forest  products  in- 
dustry Jobs  lost  in  the  past  5  years. 

Since  1975.  the  level  of  lumber  and 
other  wood  products  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  has  in- 
creased from  18.7  percent  to  31  per- 
cent. The  major  problem  is  the  artifi- 
cially low  price  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers pay  for  standing  timber  from  Gov- 
ernment lands. 

In  1983.  lumber  mills  in  the  North- 
west United  States  paid  over  $95  per 
thousand  board  feet  for  timber  pur- 
chased from  U.S.  Government  lands. 
By  contrast.  British  Columbian  mills 
paid  less  than  $10  per  thousand  board 
feet. 

A  coalition  of  UJS.  wood  products 
firms  petitioned  the  U.S.  Government 
for  relief  in  1982.  The  petition  sought 
countervailing  duties  equal  to  the  Ca- 
nadian subsidy  to  enable  UJS.  firms  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing.  The  peti- 
titm  was  denied  in  May  1983.  when  the 
DqMitment  of  Commerce  claimed 
that  any  subsidy  which  existed  was  in- 
significant. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  due  to  unfair  Canadian  imports 
dont  consider  the  enormous  stumpage 
subsidy  insignificant.  The  problem  lies 
in  the  vague  definition  of  "subsidy"  in 
UJS.  trade  law,  and  my  bill  would  ad- 
dress that  question. 

The  two  governments  began  discus- 
sions February  26  on  the  state  of  the 
industries  in  the  two  nations  and  the 
factors  affecting  wood  products  trade 
between  the  two  nations. 

I  fully  support  these  discussions,  but 
I  haven't  talked  to  anyone  in  the  in- 
dustry who  thinks  these  talks  will 
bring  results  any  time  soon.  Quite 
frankly,  the  Canadians  are  in  the  driv- 
er's seat.  They  don't  have  any  reason 
to  negotiate. 

My  biU  will  up  the  ante  for  the  Ca- 
nadians. If  they  don't  negotiate  within 
a  set  period,  they  will  face  certain  pen- 
alties. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  set  a  1-year 
PMlod  for  negotiations.  The  goals  of 
the  talks  are  a  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  limiting  Canadian  imports, 
termination  of  Canadian  stumpage 
subsidies,  and  elimination  of  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  to  wood  trade  on 
both  sides. 

If  a  successful  agreement  is  not  ap- 
proved by  Congress  within  1  year,  my 
bill  would  impose  two  peiuQties.  First, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  in- 
crease tariffs  on  Canadian  wood, 
lumber,  plywood,  and  veneer  imports. 
Second,  the  definition  of  "subsidy"  in 
UJS.  trade  law  would  be  changed  to  in- 
clude Government  stumpage  practices 
like  Canada's.  This  definition  change 
will  enable  UJS.  industry  to  file  a  new 


antisubsidy  petition  with  a  far  better 
chance  of  success. 

I  might  add  that  the  10-percent  ad 
valorem  duty  will  be  in  effect  only  in- 
sofar as  the  ITA  has  not  ruled.  Once  it 
does  rule,  whatever  amount  it  deter- 
mines as  a  countervailing  duty  that 
comes  as  a  result  of  subsidy,  that  duty 
would  replace  the  10-percent  ad  valo- 
rem duty  that  is  legislated. 

If  the  ITA  for  some  reason  does  not 
find  subsidy,  then  the  10  percent  is  re- 
moved altogether.  All  we  want  to  do  is 
make  sure  that  in  future  deliberations 
on  this  issue  that  there  is  a  definition- 
al standard.  But  I  would  hope  that  our 
industry  would  be  allowed  to  ccmipete 
fairly— not  only  with  Canadians,  but 
as  Mr.  Weaves  would  agree,  with  the 
Japanese  as  weU. 

If  the  Ji4>anese  do  not  jrield  soon  on 
these  absurd  tariffs  that  exM  on  all 
forms  of  timber  products  that  go  to 
Ji^Mui.  then  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  lo<A  for  a  legislative  solution 
there  as  well.  Otherwise,  we  can  say 
goodbye  to  our  industry  which  has 
been  so  vital  to  the  entire  Northwest. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again 
stress  that  this  is  not  protectionist  leg- 
islatioiL  The  bill  relies  on  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations, and  will  in  fact  accelerate 
the  current  talks.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Intematlcmal 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade.  I  am 
strongly  committed  to  developing  free 
and  open  international  trade  practices 
whenever  possible.  What  the  Canadi- 
ans are  doing  in  the  area  of  wood 
products  is  not  free  trade,  however, 
and  my  bill  will  address  this  serious 
problem. 

Specifically,  it  intensifies  the  negoti- 
ation efforts  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  began  discussions  in  Ottawa  on 
February  26.  But  my  fear  is  if  we  do 
not  specify  a  timeframe,  if  we  do  not 
put  a  finishing  line  on  these  negotia- 
tions, it  will  be  somewhat  akin  to  our 
prolonged  negotiations  with  the  Jwa- 
nese  on  lowering  their  tariffs  on  our 
finished  wood  products. 

The  legislation  is  as  follows: 

SumuxT  or  HJl.  1648— Wo(w  FkooDcn 

Tkaob  Act  or  1985 

ovBvnw 

HJl.  1648  ftutborlseB  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Canada  (or  any  otber  nation)  a 
trade  agreemoit  to  limit  exports  of  wood 
products  to  the  United  States,  rtttnlnst^ 
stumpage  subsidies,  and  remove  any  tariff 
or  non-tariff  barriera  to  trade  In  wood  prod- 
ucts betweoi  the  two  nations. 

If,  after  February  26.  1M6.  such  negotia- 
tions have  not  occurred,  or  such  an  agree- 
ment has  not  been  apivoved  by  Congress. 
VS.  tariffs  on  wood  products  from  Canada 
would  be  increased  and  the  VS.  definition 
of  trade  "subsidy"  would  be  revised  to  in- 
clude timber  stumpage  ftwipftisation  levels 
below  such  rates  in  the  VS.,  permitting  a 
subsidy  case  to  be  ffled  that  would  result  In 
countervailing  duties. 

The  President  is  authorised  to  make  such 
other  revisions  of  the  tariff  schedule  for 
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wood  produeU  u  may  be  mccMiry  to  im- 
plemeiit  a  pfopowd  Mlaterml  wood  producte 


RepnienUttTM  of  the  U  A  wood  producU 
Induitry  we  authortMd  to  advlae  and  aariit 
VA  netoOaton.  and  any  acreement  is  sub- 
ject to  CwiffWBririnsl  approval  under  the 
procedures  of  Section  102  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

Certain  wood  products  currently  dasstflfrt 
H  "huOdtaic  boards"  for  tariff  purposes  are 
reclassified  as  "plywood." 

SKnow-ar-sicTioa  sumuar 

Section  1.  Short  title:  "Wood  ProdueU 
Trade  Act  of  1966." 

Section  a.  Authorises  the  President  to 
enter  Into  trade  acreements  llmittnc  exports 
of  wood  products,  termlnatlac  donnetlc  sub- 
sidies Ineludinc  t*"r'r*>fi  *"**  harmanlrinc. 
reaudnc  or  ellmlnattnc  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barrlera.  Specifies  that  in  pursuinc  such 
acreements.  the  President  also  shaO  take 
Into  account  problems  resulting  from  prod- 
uct standards  or  restrictions  on  the  ezporU 
of  raw  loss. 

Makes  su^  negotiations  and  resulting 
trade  agreements  subject  to  the  procedures 
of  Section  IM  of  Chapter  S  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  This  requires  Congresstanal  approv- 
al (by  legislation)  of  any  such  agreement, 
and  assures  full  consultation  with  Congress 
and  the  private  sector  during  negotiations 
and  prior  to  submission  of  an  agreement  to 

fV«iigi—  fnr  ihmmmI 

After  up  to  90  days  of  consultations  wiUi  a 
foreign  country,  "unblndB"  VA  tariffs  on 
wood  products  with  respect  to  that  country. 
Unbinding  VM.  tariffs  serves  notice  that 
these  tariffs  may  rise,  but  no  Increase  would 
take  idaoe  untfl  negotiations  had  failed  to 
produee  results.  If  a  negotiated  agreement 
has  not  been  approved  by  Congress  by  Feb- 
ruary St.  19M.  requires  the  President  to 
raise  sudi  tariffs  by  10  percent  ad  valorem 
above  the  current  tariff  rate  for  that  prod- 
uct. If  any. 

Deflnea  "wood  products"  as  items  con- 
tained in  parts  1  and  S  of  Schedule  2  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
(wood,  lumber,  plywood  and  veneer). 

Section  3.  Requires  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  Congressional  committees. 

Section  4.  Changes  the  definition  of  "sub- 
sidy" to  Include  prices  paid  for  rights  to  cut 
or  rsniove  standing  tlrahw  from  guveiiiraent 
lands  that  are  less  than  such  prices  In  the 
United  States,  unless  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  and  approved  by 
Congress  under  Section  102. 

Section  S.  Reelaatifles  as  "plywood"  cer- 
tain wood  products  currently  rlasslfled 
under  the  UjB.  Tariff  Schedule  as  "building 
boards."  This  redassUicatian  Is  applicable 
only  to  articles  entering  the  United  States, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  tat  consump- 
tion m  the  United  States,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thli  Act 

Section  0.  Anthorlaes  the  President  to 
make  other  modifications  of  the  Tariff 
Srtiedulte  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
reached  and  approved  by  Congrem  under 
102. 


HJ%.1«4S 
A  MU  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
promote  expansion  of  international  trade 
In  wood  products,  and  for  other  purposes 
B«  U  caaetod  bt  the  Smote  and  Houae  of 
BtfrmtmtoHvn   9f  Me    United   Statu   of 
AmtriemiMCongniaauemUed, 
sKnoH  1.  BBoar  Tinx 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Wood  Prod- 
ucU Tirade  Act  of  19«5". 


,  L  AMBIDIIIWrB  TO  THE  TSADg  ACT  OT  ltT«. 

(a)  la  QmBAL.— TiUe  I  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  chapter 

"CHAPTER  S— WOOD  PRODUCTS 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ATrrHORITIES 

tmc  isi.  WOOD  paoDUcn  nuoa  nbgotutdug 

AVTBOBITT. 

"(a)  OmouL  NaaoTuniro  AimoaiTT.— 
The  President,  may  enter  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment, with  any  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality, which  provides  for  voluntary  re- 
strainU  on  exporU  of  wood  products.  Such 
agreement  should  also  provide  for— 

"(1)  the  termination  of  any  subsidy,  as  de- 
fined in  section  771(S)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1990:  snd 

"(2)  the  harmonlaation,  reduction,  or 
elimination  of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers 
to  (or  other  distortions  of)  international 
trade  in  wood  products. 

"(b)  Pactoss  To  Bk  TAKxa  Imo  Ac- 
oouirr.— In  [pursuing]  trade  agreemenU 
under  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall 
take  into  account  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  lYade  distortions  resulting  from  prod- 
uct standards. 

"(2)  Trade  distortions  resulting  from  re- 
strictions on  the  trade  of  unprocessed  logs. 

"(c)  AoBiBiBiR  Tnuasb  tm  Sua  Mumwa. 
AS  AaaxDOJiT  Umaa  Sacnoa  102.— Fn-  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 102  and  chapter  S  of  this  Act,  any  trade 
agreement  entered  Into  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
102. 
•aac  m.  ■winsion  or  TAurr  bindincb. 

"(a)  UmnmiKa  of  Donas  on  Wood  Phod- 
ucis.— The  President  shall,  after  not  more 
than  90  days  of  nmsultations  with  a  foreign 
countey  or  instrumentality  under  section 
191- 

"(1)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  all  or 
part  of  any  trade  agreement  with  that  coun- 
try or  instrumentality  which  was  entered 
into  under  this  Act  (other  than  secticm  191), 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
IMXar  section  3M  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  19S0 
with  resiMCt  to  any  United  States  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  on  wood  producU 
(as  defined  in  section  193).  and 

"(2)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  su^end  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  such  duty  or  other  Import  restric- 
tion. 

"(b)  1-TxAa  Susramioa  or  Ummsnia.- 
(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  or  section  12S(e).  any  duty  (or 
other  import  restriction)  with  respect  to 
which  action  is  taken  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  remain  in  effect,  including  previously 
staged  reductions  (as  though  such  action 
had  not  been  taken)  during  the  1-year 
period  beginning  on  February  26,  1966. 
ExcqH  as  provided  under  paragraph  (2), 
after  such  date,  any  duty  on  a  wood  product 
with  respect  to  which  scticm  is  taken  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  increased  to  10  per- 
cent ad  valorem  plus  the  rate.  If  any,  sppll- 
cable  imder  the  rate  column  numbered  1. 

"(3)  The  Increased  duty  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (1)  on  any  wood  product 
shall  not  apply— 

"(A)  durtfig  any  period  in  which  a  counter- 
vailing duty  Is  imposed  on  that  wood  prod- 
uct under  subtiUe  A  of  title  vn  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (m  the  basis  of  the  defini- 
tion of  subsidy  in  section  771(5)(C)  of  that 
UUe:or 

"(B)  If  that  duty  is  modified  under  an  im- 
plementing bill  enacted  under  section  161  of 
thlsUUe. 


"(c)  Acnoa  TaxATiD  as  lacaaAsa  oa  Impo- 
smoa  or  Dott  poa  Puaroaas  or  ConpsasA- 
noM  AuTBOBiTT.— For  purposes  of  section 
133,  any  action  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  as  an  action  under  section  203  to  in- 
crease or  impoee  a  duty  (or  other  import  re- 
striction) which  takes  effect  on  the  date 
such  sction  Is  proclaimed  (and  not  on  the 
date  an  increase  in  duty  takes  effect  under 
subsection  (b)).  For  punwses  of  this  subsec- 
tion, section  123(bX4)  shaU  not  apply. 

-SBC  lU.  DBflNTTION  OP  WOOD  PBODOCTB. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
"wood  producU'  means  any  item  set  forth  in 
part  1  or  3  of  schedule  3  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Stetes.". 

(b)  CLsaicAi,  AnaauMawT.— The  table  of 
contenU  for  title  I  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  f  oUow- 
inr 

"CHAPTER  6— WOOD  PRODUCTS 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AUTHORITIEB 

"Sec.  161.  Wood  producU  trade  negotiating 

authority. 
"Sec.  162.  Suspension  of  tariff  bindings. 
"Sec.  163.  Definition  of  wood  producU.". 

8CC  I.  (X>N8t)LTAT10N. 

The  President  shall  consult  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvee  and  other  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees,  as  well  ss  the  appro- 
priate committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  136  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  in  car- 
rying out  the  amendmenU  made  by  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

BBC  4.  CXMJNnaVAIUNG  DUim. 

(a)  AMumiaiiT  to  Dbpuiiiiow  of  Subsi- 
OT.-Seetkm  771(6)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  VA.C.  1677)  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  subridy)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  furnishing  of  stumpage  ilghU  on 
government  lands  by  a  country  under  a  pro- 
gram or  system  in  which  those  righU  are 
furnished  to  an  enterprise  in  exchange  for 
compouatUm  by  that  enterprise  that  is  less 
than  the  current  price  for  comparable 
stumpage  ilghU  oa  govemmenU  lands  in 
the  United  Statea.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  current  price  for  comparable 
stumpage  righU  shaU  be  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11).  the 
price  for  stumpage  rlghU  in  a  country  shall 
be  compared  to  the  price  for  stumpsge 
righU  for  the  most  recent  available  calendar 
quarter  in  the  region  of  the  National  Forest 
System  (as  defined  in  section  11  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974)  which  is  determined 
to  be  most  comparable  in  accordance  with 
procedures  of  the  Fivest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  Canada— 

"(I)  prices  for  stumpage  ri^U  in  coastal 
British  Columbia  shall  be  compared  to  such 
prices  in  rei^km  6  of  the  National  Forest 
System  for  the  most  recent  available  calen- 
dar quarter;  and 

"(U)  prices  tot  stumpage  righU  In  interior 
British  Columbia  and  In  Eastern  Canada 
shall  be  compared  to  such  prices  in  region  6 
of  the  National  Forest  System. 

"(Ill)  The  prices  for  stumpage  rlghU  in 
each  region  of  the  National  Forest  System 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures of  the  Forest  Servloe.  and  shall  in- 
clude prices  for  all  species  of  timber  in 
region  6  and  prices  for  Southern  pine  saw- 
timber  in  region  6.  Such  prices— 


"(I)  shall  Inflect  prices  paid  for  the  remov- 
al of  standby  timber  (and  not  bid  prices). 

"(H)  shallj  be  for  standing  timber  only 
(and  shaU  ntk  include  road  baOding  or  other 
cosU).  and    I 

"(HI)  shall  be  stated  in  dollars  per  thou- 
sand board  f^  Scribnor  log  scale. 
For  purposeg  of  this  subparagraph,  'stump- 
sge rights'  «e  the  ri^U  to  cut  or  remove 
standing  timber.". 

(b)  EpphAivb  Datc.— The  amendment 
made  by  sullsection  (a)  shaU  apidy  to  pro- 
ceedings commenced  on  or  after  February 
26.  1966.  exdept  that  the  amendment  made 
by  subaectioii  (a)  shall  not  be  effective  with 
respect  to  a|  foreign  country  or  Inatmmen- 
tallty  If  an  i^iplementlng  bm  with  respect  to 
a  trade  agrefemmt  with  that  oountry  or  in- 
strumentallt|r  Is  enacted  under  aection  161 
of  the  Trad*  Act  of  1974.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  ttiis  Act 


laSAIMBNTOr 
TWOOD. 


'AiNTimaor 


(a)  AMswiiiawT  to  Tabipp  Sghbvlbs.— 
Headnote  1  pf  part  3  of  sdiedule  2  of  the 
Tariff  Schetules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  panttraph  (b)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before;  the  semicolon  at  the  end  the 
following:  "Or  any  edge  of  which  has  been 
tongued,  gwoved,  lapped,  or  otberwiae 
worked":      ! 

(2)  in  paragraph  (c)  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately beforei  the  semicolon  at  the  end  the 
following:  "0r  any  edge  of  which  has  been 
tongued.  gaooved.  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked":  an^ 

(3)  in  paragraph  (e)  by  striking  out  "chief- 
ly used  in  tfa^  construction  of  waUs.  ceilings, 
or  other  parts  of  buildings"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "other  than  idjrwood.  wood- 
veneer  panefc  or  cellular  panels". 

(b)  Eppbu^iva  Date.- The  amendmenU 
made  by  suqiection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  f ^  oonsumptloo.  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  etiactment  of  this  Act 

SIC    1    OON^QIIENnAL    CHANGIg    IN    TABDT 
SCHBDULCa 

The  Presiaent  shaU  modify  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  trade  agreemenU  which  become 
effective  under  the  amendmenU  made  by 
section  2  of  this  Act 

K(r.  WeAver.  Mr.  Sptaikiet.  I  want 
to  again  thank  my  colleacue  for  his 
great  (»ntributlon  and  his  excellent 
legislAtion  that  he  is  introducing 
today.  an4  tell  him  that  I  certainly 
will  stand  Mth  him  with  any  attempt 
we  can  make  to  make  sure  there  is  fair 
trade  between  ourselves  and  other 
countries  6uch  as  Japan  who,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BomcBR]  hM  wl(t  impoaes  high  tariffs 
on  our  finkhed  wood  products  but  ex- 
pect theiii  finished  wood  products  to 
alter  the  tTnlted  States  without  tariff 
and  puts  none  on  the  importation  of 
logs  to  their  country. 

I  will  be  with  him  on  that  as  well, 
and  I  want;  to  say  that  we  are  ready  to 
defend  our  interests  and  we  wllL 


LAWSUrri  FILED  BT  THE  STATE 
OF  INDIANA  AGAINST  THE  UA 
HOUSE  pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman frmn  Georgia  [Mr.  SwnnMLL] 
is  rncognined  for  M  minutes. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
fellow  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  requested  1  hour  to  ad- 
dress you  today  because  of  my  grave 
OMicem  about  the  fact  that  earlier 
this  m<mth,  March  5  to  be  precise,  a 
lawault  was  filed  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  A  lawsuit  which  is  of  particular 
significance  to  me  and  frankly  to  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  distin- 
guished body,  because  listed  among 
the  parties  defendant  in  that  suit  is 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  suit  which  was  filed  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  in  Its  own  right  and 
for  its  dtisens.  residents,  taxpayers, 
and  voters  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  is  of  great  significance  not  be- 
cause it  names  this  House  as  a  defend- 
ant but  because  It  seeks  to  overturn  as 
uneiuistitutional  a  resolution  passed 
by  this  House  on  January  3  of  this 
year. 

My  first  examination  of  the  suit  led 
me  to  a  conclusion  that  many  of  you 
have  undoubtedly  already  reached, 
that  this  suit  is  no  more  than  one 
more  step  in  an  ongoing  political 
squabble  involving  lltUe  more  than 
whether  the  Democrat  or  Republican 
camlldate  in  a  remote  congressional 
district  in  Indiana  shoiild  be  seated  by 
this  House. 

However,  because  I  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  am  named  as  a  party  to  this 
lamuit  and  because  this  suit  accuses 
our  distinguished  body  of  having  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  which  in  my 
oath  of  office  I  vowed  to  uphold.  I  felt 
compelled  to  examine  the  suit,  the  un- 
diq^ted  facts  set  forth  in  it  and  the 
principles  of  law  raised  in  more  than  a 
supttfidal  fashion. 

After  making  such  an  examination.  I 
came  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  in  denying  the  individual  certified 
as  the  duly  elected  Representative 
from  the  E^hth  District  of  Indiana 
his  seat,  this  House  is  engaging  in  far 
more  than  a  political  squabble,  but 
rather  in  the  destruction  of  a  number 
of  principles  upon  which  our  great  Re- 
public is  based.  Principles  whi<di  I  am 
sure  each  of  you  agree  transcend  par- 
tisan politics,  transcend  the  issue  of 
any  indlvlduikl's  or  group  of  individ- 
ual's political  power  and  transcend 
any  issue  which  we  are  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  address  in  this  session. 

QDedflcally,  the  principles  involved 
here  are  whether  we  as  a  nation  will 
be  governed  by  the  supreme  law  of 
this  land,  the  UJS.  Constitution  or  if 
we  will  be  governed  by  the  whims  of 
individual  Members  of  this  body; 
whether  the  phrases  "due  process," 
"equal  protection."  and  "one  person 
one  vote,"  are  merely  meaningless  rhe- 
torical statements  suitable  only  for  pa- 
triotic speeches  or  whether  they  are  in 
fact  meaningful  substantive  principles 
which  must  not  be  bent  or  distorted 
for  mere  political  expediency. 


My  purpose  in  requesting  this  time 
to  address  you  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  of  Rq>regcntattves  is  to 
present  to  you  the  undisputed  facts 
up(m  which  the  Suineme  Court  suit  is 
based,  as  weU  as,  an  analysis  of  the 
constitutional  and  legal  principles  in- 
volved because  I  am  convinced  that 
after  you  have  considered  the  facts 
and  the  law  that  you  too  will  conclude 
that  the  action  of  this  House  in  pass- 
ing House  Resolutilm  1  is  so  dangerous 
in  terms  of  the  precedent  established, 
that  we  as  Members  of  tills  House  can 
no  longer  in  g(x>d  omacience  allow  the 
situation  to  continue.  Nor  can  we 
stand  idly  by  and  wait  for  our  Su- 
preme Court  to  require  us  to  do  what 
we  in  taking  our  oath  of  office  have  al- 
ready sworn  that  we  would  do. 

Let  me  briefly  if  I  may  take  this  op- 
portunity to  summarize  the  undis- 
puted facts  as  they  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  ComaussioiiAL  Rsoobd,  in 
the  various  court  cases  previously  filed 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  action  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

PAcxa 

It  is  undisputed  that  an  Decembo' 
13,  1984.  the  Indiana  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Simcox.  as  directed  by  sec- 
tion 3-1-26-9  of  the  Indiana  Code, 
duly  and  wproprlately  <»rtified  Mr. 
BCcIntyre  as  the  winner  of  the  election 
for  the  R^resratative  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  Eighth  C<m- 
gressional  District  of  Indiana. 

In  so  doing  Secretary  of  State 
Simcox  acted  based  upon  duly  sworn 
and  certified  certificates  of  electicm 
from  the  15  counties  that  onnprise 
the  Eii^th  Congressional  District.  All 
nine  other  members-elect  of  Indiana— 
the  Honorable  Lce  H.  Hamilxos, 
PncB  J.  ViscLOSKT,  Philip  R.  Sbabp, 
JOHH  HiLSH,  Damib.  R.  Coats,  Elwood 
H.     Wttttb,     DAH     BuaiOH,     JOBH     T. 

Mtxbs,  and  Ahdkbw  Jmxms.  Jk.— were 
certified  in  the  same  manner  pursuant 
to  section  3-1-26-9  of  the  Indiana 
Code.  Each  of  them  along  with  myself 
and  every  other  member  now  seated  in 
the  House  who  were  certified  in  identi- 
cal certification  procedures  was  seated 
on  January  3, 1985. 

On  Deconber  13,  1984,  pursuant  to 
timHmui  Code  section  3-1-26-9,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Orr,  signed  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  certificate  of  election  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Oiithrie. 

Pursuant  to  his  duties  under  House 
Rule  m,  the  Honorable  Benjamin  J. 
Guthrie,  Cleiic  of  House  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  R^resentatives,  entered  Mr. 
ICcIntyre's  name  upon  the  role  of  the 
Members-elect  of  the  99th  Congress. 
As  Mr.  Guthrie  stated  in  the  opening 
of  the  99th  Congress: 

Repreaentatives-eleet  to  the  99th  Con- 
gress, this  being  the  day  fUed  by  the  90th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution   for  the 
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BMcUng  of  tbe  9Mh  Ooncna.  the  Clerk  of 
the  Houae  haa  prepored  tbe  official  role  of 
the  Raiveaentattvea^lect 

Oerttfleataa  of  election  covering  the  Pour 
Hundred  Thlrtjr-Fhre  aeaU  in  the  Mth  Con- 
graaa  have  been  lecetved  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Bouae  of  Repraaentatlvea.  and  the  namea  of 
thoae  pwiWM  whoae  credential  ahov  that 
they  were  regularly  elected  aa  Repreaenta- 
ttvea  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  lam  of  their  re- 
apecttve  Statea  and  the  United  Statea  wUl  be 
called. 

In  •ooordance  with  his  status  as  the 
duly  certified  Member-elect  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  name  was  entered  on  the 
electronic  voting  board  in  the  HaU  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  answered  the  roUcall  open- 
ing the  the  99th  Congress,  and  he 
called  his  vote  for  Robert  H.  Michel 
for  Speakitt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  undiluted  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
meets  the  constitutional  requirements 
for  membership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  that  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  25  years,  has  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  more  than  7 
years,  and  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  which  is  all  that  is  required 
by  the  \3A  Constitution  in  article  1. 
section  2. 

On  January  3.  1985.  the  Houae  Rep- 
resentatives paned  the  now  infamous 
House  Resolution  1  which  states: 

Reaobted,  That  the  queatkm  of  the  right 
of  Frank  McCloakey  or  Richard  Mclntyre  to 
aeat  In  the  99th  Congreaa  from  the  Eighth 
Coogreaaional  District  of  Indiana  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Houae  Admln- 
iatratlon.  when  elected,  and  neither  Frank 
McCloakey  nor  Rldiard  Mclntyre  ahaU  be 
sworn  untU  the  Committee  on  Houae  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  reporta  upon  and  the  Houae  de- 
ddea  such  question.  For  each  day  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
thla  reaolutton  ia  agreed  to  and  aiding  on 
the  day  before  the  date  on  which  the  houae 
deddas  aoeh  queatkm.  Frank  McCloakey 
and  Rkhard  Mclntyre  ahall  each  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  baak;  pay  payable  to  a 
Member  of  the  Houae. 

For  the  period  beginning  the  date  on 
which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to  and 
imrtiTig  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Houae  decides  such  question.  The 
Clerit  of  the  House  shall  provide  for 
clerical  assistants  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  case  of  death  or 
resignation  of  a  member  and  shall  oth- 
erwise perform  full  administrative 
functions  with  req>ect  to  the  Eighth 
Congrcaslmul  District  of  Indiana. 
There  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  res- 
olution. 

Significantly.  House  Resolution  1 
contains  no  charges  or  allegations  im- 
puning  the  election  processes  and 
vote-counting  results  pursuant  to 
which  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  duly  certified 
by  the  State  authorities,  and  contains 
no  direction  or  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  or  receive  evi- 
dence. 


The  vote  on  House  Resolution  1  de- 
nying Bflr.  Mclntyre  the  right  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  and.  thus,  excluding 
him  from  membership  In  the  House, 
was.  regrettably,  along  straight  party- 
lines  with  238  Democratic  Members 
voting  for  and  177  Republican  Mem- 
bers voting  against;  11  Members  were 
listed  as  not  voting.  (131  CoHosnaioH- 
AL  Rkoko.  Jan.  3,  1985.  pp.  387  and 
388).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  was  not  permitted  to 
take  the  oath  of  office. 

A  detailed  and  I  believe  accurate  his- 
tory of  the  proceedings  since  January 
3.  1985.  can  be  found  In  the  original 
cfMnplaint  No.  102  which  I  now  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Riookd. 

Each  of  the  facts  which  I  have  set 
forth  are  undisputed.  An  analysis  of 
our  Constitution  and  legal  precedence 
leads  to  an  equally  undisputable  con- 
clusion regarding  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  this  body's  decision  to  refuse 
the  holder  of  the  election  certificate 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  his  seat  in  this 
House. 

LBQAL  A1IAI.TSIS 

In  1989.  Congress  enacted  the  Feder- 
al Contested  Elections  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
381  et.  seq.  (1982)). 

The  Federal  Contested  Election  Act 
of  1969  states  the  rules  by  which  a  de- 
feated candidate  must  abide  if  that 
candidate  wishes  to  contest  election 
results  for  an  election  as  a  Representa- 
tive to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  law  covers  Mr.  Frank  McCloe- 
key  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  (See  FCEA 
381  (a),  (b))  Mr.  McCloskey  would  be  a 
contestant  in  the  case  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  because  he  lost  the 
election  in  question.  (See  ID..  381(c).) 

E^^ery  candidate  who  intends  to  con- 
test the  election  of  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  must 
fUe  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  serve  upon  the 
Member  holding  the  contested  seat 
written  notice  of  the  Intention  to  con- 
test the  elecUon.  (See  ID.  382(a).)  Had 
Mr.  McCloskey  Intended  to  contest 
B(r.  Mclntyre's  election,  he  should 
have  f  Ued  a  notice  of  intention  to  con- 
test the  election  with  the  CHertr  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and -with 
Bir.  Mclntyre  by  January  14. 1985. 

In  the  present  case,  this  was  not 
done.  Knowing  Mr.  McCloekey's  repu- 
tation as  an  honorable  and  Intelligent 
man,  I  can  only  guess  why  he  did  not 
so  fUe  or  why  he  let  his  "righto"  Upse. 
Since  Mr.  McCloskey  did  not  fUe  this 
notice,  he  is  now  estopped  from  chal- 
lenging the  election  of  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

The  law  does  not  permit  any  other 
person  other  than  a  candidate  for  the 
very  congressional  seat  in  question  to 
contest  that  election.  Thus,  Mr. 
McCloskey  and  his  supporters  cannot 
now  seek  relief  under  the  act  designed 
to  govern  contested  elections.  They 


have  defaulted  on  the  remedy  and 
have  Ignored  the  law  designed  to 
effect  the  relief  they  now  sedt. 

My  distinguished  Democratic  col- 
league, the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  has  argued  that  the  Congress 
has  been  vested  by  the  Constitution 
with  the  responsibility  of  Judging  the 
qualifications,  returns  and  elections  of 
ito  Members.  This  power  is  contained 
in  article  I.  section  5  of  the  US.  Con- 
stitution. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  interpreted  this  responsibility  to 
Include  an  investigation  into  the  State 
election  procedure.  He  has  noted  that 
the  technical  requiremento  for  count- 
ing votes  in  Indiana  are  too  complicat- 
ed and  are  tmreliable  for  purposes  of 
the  n.8.  House  of  Representatives. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
also  complained  generally  that  county 
procedures  within  the  congressional 
district  varied  so  much  that  identical 
balloto  in  different  counties  would  not 
be  treated  identically,  depending  on 
particular  election  rules. 

A  full  recount  has  been  conducted 
since  the  majority  leader  introduced 
these  objections  that  led  to  the  denial 
of  Mr.  Mclntyre's  seat  on  January  3. 
1985.  Significantly,  the  full  recount, 
conducted  for  the  most  part  by  a 
Democratic-controlled  election  com- 
missions, has  again  certified  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre the  winner  of  the  election.  This 
should  lay  to  rest  any  qualms  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  any  other  conscien- 
tious Member  might  have  about  parti- 
sanship as  a  factor  in  the  recoimt,  and 
this  full  recount  has  produced  the  ac- 
curate tally  the  majority  leader 
needed  before  declaring  the  outcome 
of  the  race  accurate. 

However,  an  even  deeper  question 
must  be  asked  of  the  majority  leader's 
objections  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' decision  not  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre  as  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana: Did  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives exceed  the  authority  granted  it 
under  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States  in  excluding  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre from  the  body  of  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Fortunately  we  are  not  without  legal 
precedent  in  answering  this  question. 
In  fact,  this  precise  legal  question  has 
been  addressed  by  our  Supreme  Court 
on  a  previous  occasion.  In  the  case  of 
Powell  V.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  486 
(1969).  the  House  refused  to  seat 
Adam  CHayton  Powell.  Jr..  as  a 
Member  of  the  90th  Congress.  Even 
though  Mr.  Powell  met  the  age,  dti- 
aenshlp.  and  residency  requiremento 
which  the  UJS.  Constitution  obligates 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  fulfill,  the  House  refused 
to  seat  him  on  other  grounds. 

The  House  Select  Committee  found 
that  Mr.  Powell  had  asserted  an  tm- 
warranted    privilege    and    Immunity 


from  the  Ntew  York  courts,  had  wrong- 
f  iilly  dlverqed  House  funds  for  person- 
al use,  and]  had  made  false  rqwrts  on 
the  expenditures  of  foreign  currency 
to  a  Houae  committee. 

In  the  Powell  case,  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  helcL  and  that  case  is  still  the 
law  of  our  land  today,  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  leaves  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  au- 
thority to  ;  exclude  any  person,  duly 
elected  by  Ills  or  her  consUtuento.  who 
meeto  all  the  requiremento  for  mem- 
bership eiQiressly  preacribed  in  the 
Constitution. 

While  th4  U.S.  Constitution  contains 
limitations  on  membership  based  upon 
age.  dtizeaship.  and  residency,  it  is 
silent  uponj  election  rules,  and  without 
the  "express  prescription"  required  by 
the  Powell!  dedsion.  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre  #n  any  ground  other  than 
age,  citizenship,  or  residency  is  not 
valid,  is  noi  based  on  the  constitution- 
al duty  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  ife  a  flagrant  overstepping  of 
constitutiohal  authority  by  the  House 
of  Represehtatives. 

Fellow  Members,  I  urge  you  to  con- 
sider this  important  Supreme  Court 
decision  because  I  am  eonvlnoed  that 
after  caref td  consideration  you  will  be 
as  certain  as  I  that  in  denying  Mr. 
Mclntyre  his  seat  as  the  duly  elected, 
duly  certi|led  Representative  of  the 
Eighth  Di$t3ict  of  Indiana,  we  have 
committed!  a  serious  error  which 
should  be  corrected  before  we  as  a 
body  are  <mbarraased  by  having  the 
U.S.  Supretne  Court  remedy  our  mis- 
take for  us; 

I  am  told  and  understand  that  some 
argue  thatj  constitutional  law  contains 
the  theorythat  certain  questions  such 
as  the  sealing  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  not  appropriate  for  resolu- 
tion in  the  U.S.  court  system  and,  c(m- 
sequentJy,  this  House  and  this  House 
alone  must  resolve  the  iaue  of  who  is 
to  be  seated  for  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana.  Ope  area  of  controversy,  sup- 
posedly, ndt  considered  capable  of  Ju- 
dicial resolution  is  the  area  comprised 
of  poliUcal!  questions. 

In  the  erne  of  Baker  v.  Oarr.  369  UJS. 
186  (1962)L  Justice  Brennan  enumer- 
ated a  number  of  elemento  that  would 
identify  a  controversy  as  a  political 
question.  "These  factors  indude  any  of 
the  f ollowmg: 

First.  Ai  express  statement  in  the 
U.S.  Consftutlon  that  places  the  con- 
troversy c^mplete^  under  the  control 
of  another  branch  of  the  Government, 
either  tMt  executive  of  legislative 
branch.     ' 

Second.  ;No  Judicial  standards  that 
will  allow  manageable  resolution  of 
the  case. 

Third.  AH  inability  of  the  UJS.  courts 
to  dedde  t^e  case  without  first  making 
a  policy  determination  that  should  be 
made  by  ^lother  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Fourth.  An  inability  of  the  UJS. 
courts  to  dedde  the  case  without  caus- 
ing embarrassment  to  another  branch 
of  Government. 

Fifth.  An  inability  of  the  U.S.  courts 
to  decide  the  case  without  showing  a 
lack  of  respect  to  another  branch  of 
Government. 

Sixth.  And  finally,  an  unusual  need 
for  the  courts  to  follow,  without  ques- 
tion, a  political  decision  already  made 
by  another  branch  of  Government. 

Some  constitutional  scholars  have 
argued  that  the  first  condition,  an  ex- 
press statement  committing  an  issue 
to  another  branch  of  Government,  is 
the  only  condition  that  should  pre- 
dude  the  UJS.  court  system  from  con- 
sidering an  issue. 

The  political  question  doctrine  was 
raised  in  another  case  where  the 
House  of  Representatives  exduded  a 
duly  elected  Member.  In  Powell  versus 
McCormad^  as  mentioned  earlier,  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to 
seat  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.  an 
elected  Representative  from  New  Toi^ 
City.  Even  though  Mr.  Powell  met  all 
the  expressly  stated  constitutional  re- 
quiremento for  membership  in  the 
House— the  age.  dtizenship,  and  resi- 
dency requirements— the  House  re- 
fused to  seat  him.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  that  Bfr. 
Powell  was  entitied  to  take  his  seat, 
deq>ite  objections  based  upon  his  con- 
duct. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  found 
that  the  exclusion  of  Members  based 
upon  reasons  other  than  those  explic- 
itiy  stated  in  the  UJS.  Constitution— 
the  issues  of  age.  dtizenship.  and  resi- 
dency—were not  political  questions 
and  could  be  considered  by  the  courts. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Mclntyre,  thus  cer- 
tainly has  a  case  of  action  in  the  U.S. 
court  system  and  would  be  entitied  to 
relief  in  the  court  sj^tem. 

By  our  conduct  in  this  matter,  we 
have  created  a  situation  that  has 
grown  past  the  stage  where  it  is  an  in- 
ternal matter  and  have  in  fact  created 
a  situation  where  the  Supreme  Court 
must  intervene  to  correct  our  error,  if 
we  ourselves  do  not  have  the  courage 
and  int^^ty  to  do  so. 

One  final  argument  which  must  he 
considered  is  that  of  due  process.  Be- 
cause we  have  always  placed  great  im- 
portance on  due  process,  courto  have 
consistenUy  held  that  even  actions  of 
this  House  in  House  resolutions  are  re- 
viewable by  our  courto  to  determine  if 
they  provide  at  least  minimal  due 
process.  In  Barry  v.  United  States  ex 
TtL  and  Cunninghan  279  U.S.  597  at 
260  (1929),  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
held  that  this  House  could  not  act  ar- 
bitrarily and  exercise  ito  power  im- 
provldenUy  so  as  to  deny  due  process 
of  law. 

Thin  House's  decision  not  to  seat  Mi. 
Mclntyre  was,  by  the  standard  set 
forth  in  the  Barry  case,  dearly  arbi- 
trary. In  the  last  50  years,  every  candi- 


date with  a  certificate  of  election 
which  was  not  contested  by  his  own 
State  authorities  has  been  seated,  at 
least  conditionally,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  Mclntyre/ 
McCloskey  matter,  this  House  has  ig- 
nored ito  modem  precedento,  this  arbi- 
trarily disenfranchising  the  voters  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Tn<^^anTl 

While  this  House  may  not  have  actu- 
ally prohibited  the .  dtizens  of  the 
eighth  district  from  exercising  their 
right  to  vote,  through  ito  actions  of 
January  3,  1985.  as  well  as  subsequent 
actions,  this  House  has  managed  to 
achieve  precisely  the  same  result. 
Allow  me  to  explain. 

Indiana's  voters  cast  their  balloto 
and  had  them  counted  according  to 
State  law  as  is  their  omsUtutional 
right.  Yet.  this  House,  by  ito  arbitrary 
refusal  to  accord  Indiana's  certifica- 
tion the  presumption  of  validity  which 
is  granted  to  every  other  State,  has 
created  a  situation  in  which  the 
voters'  iMLlloto,  and  the  counting  of 
those  ballots,  is  of  no  weight  whatso- 
ever The  net  result  is  the  same  as  if 
the  exerdse  of  their  right  to  vote  had 
been  prohibited  from  the  outset.  All 
this  has  occurred  in  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  allegation  of  fraud  or  ir- 
regularity. 

After  we  cut  through  all  the  rheto- 
ric, the  tragic  result  of  this  bodjr's  fla- 
grant disregard  for  our  CoosUtution  is 
that  we  have,  unilaterally  and  with 
total  indifference  to  the  principle  of 
due  process  taken  away  the  rigbt  of 
over  a  half  million  dtizens  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  to  vote  ef- 
fectively and  to  be  represented  in  this 
body. 

My  distinguished  and  wise  senior 
colleague,  the  majority  leader,  has  re- 
peated the  daim  of  others  that  him- 
dreds  of  contested  balloto  control  the 
fate  of  this  election.  A  look  at  the  re- 
sulto  of  the  election  with  the  recounto 
to  date  defies  this  assertion.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  latest  recount  both  candi- 
dates have  lost  a  nimiber  of  votes.  But 
at  only  one  point— when  the  votes 
from  two  predncto  in  GilMon  Coimty 
were  double-counted— did  Mr.  McClos- 
key ever  lead  the  election.  Once  this 
error  was  corrected,  Mr.  Mclntyre  was 
certified  as  the  winner. 

In  every  other  case  of  the  fuU  re- 
coimt, both  candidates  lost  votes  to 
ballot  errors  but  Mr.  Mclntyre  still 
maintained  a  winning  margin.  Both 
candidates  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
scrutiny  of  the  largely  Democratic- 
controlled  election  boards.  In  short, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to 
support  any  allegation  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre in  any  way  benefitted  from  the 
ef f  orto  of  the  election  boards  in  any  of 
the  vote  counts. 

oowcLuaioii 

By  way  of  condusion  let  me  summa- 
rize by  saying  I  believe  that  the  issues 
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which  we  muft  reaolve  in  the  matter 
of  Mr.  lielntyre  and  Mr.  McCloskey 
are  really  quite  simple: 

Ftrit.  Has  there  been  a  properly  cer- 
tified winner  of  the  election?  Tea.  Mr. 
Mclntjnre. 

Second.  Did  Mr.  McCloskey  pursue 
his  rights  under  Federal  Contested 
Election  Act?  No.  They  expired  on 
January  14. 1985. 

Third.  Do  political  theory  doctrines, 
for  example,  political  question,  Judica- 
bility,  and  equal  protection,  preclude 
Mr.  Mdntyre  relief?  No.  See  for  exam- 
ple PtnotU  V.  McCormaek.  KarOier  v. 

Dagoett.  ( UA .  103  S.  Ct. 

365S.  77  LJCD.2d.  133  (1983)). 

Fourth.  Do  "equal  protection"  and 
"due  process"  and  the  concept  "equal 
lustioe  under  law"  demand  Mr.  Mdn- 
tyre be  seated?  Tea.  See  Id.  Also,  the 
VS.  Constitution. 

Fifth.  Should  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives immediately  seat  Mr.  Mdn- 
tyre and  then  let  any  investigation 
into  any  alleged  irregularity  of  Mr. 
Mdntyre's  election  ocmtinue?  Yes.  See 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Sixth.  In  the  unfortunate  event  that 
the  435  Representatives,  actually  the 
434  of  us.  do  not  seat  Mr.  Mdntyre 
should  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  order 
tt?Tea. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  close  by  di- 
recting your  attention  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  CivU  Procedure  which  are  the 
rules  which  this  Congress  established 
to  govern  the  procedure  to  Ite  followed 
in  any  dvU  action  including  the  civil 
action  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  involving  the  Eighth 
Ccogressiwial  District  of  Indiana. 

Rule  68  of  the  Federal  rules  of  CivU 
Procedure  affords  each  of  us  as  parties 
to  the  law  suit  now  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  opportunity  to  recti- 
fy our  mistake  ourselves  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  XJB.  Supreme  Court  to 
rectify  our  mistake  for  us. 

Specifically  rule  68  provides  that  "at 
any  time  more  than  10  days  before  the 
trial  begins  a  party  defending  against 
a  claim  may  serve  upon  the  adversed 
party  an  offer  to  allow  Judgment  to  be 
taken  against  him  for  the  money  or 
pnH>erty  or  to  the  effects  specified  in 
his  offer,  with  cost  then  accrued.  If 
within  10  days  after  the  service  of  the 
offer  to  adverse  party  served  written 
notkie  that  the  offer  is  accepted, 
either  party  may  then  fOe  the  offer 
and  notice  of  acceptance  together  with 
the  proof  of  service  thereof,  and  there- 
upon the  Clerk  shall  enter  Judgment." 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  Join  me  in  of- 
fering judgment  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  this  case  so  that  the  individual 
certified  as  the  duly  elected  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  may  immediately 
take  his  seat  in  this  distinguished  body 
and  the  principles  of  one  man— one 
vote,  equal  protection,  and  due  process 
can  be  preserved  as  the  law  of  our 
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jtnuasicTioii 
1.  The  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  Invoked 
under  Art.  m,  1 3.  cL  3  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  under  38  UAC. 
1 13Sl(bX3). 


3.  The  Plaintiff  State  of  Indiana  since  the 
18th  day  of  December.  1818.  to  the  present 
has  been  and  is  a  State  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Defendant  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlves  is  one  house  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  ledslatlve  branch  of 
■ovemment  of  the  Defendant  United  States 
of  America. 

4.  Defendant  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  is 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  99th  Coocress  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  such  Is  responsible  for  administering  the 
Oath  of  Office  to  United  States  Representa- 
Uves. 

5.  Defendant  Benjamin  J.  Outhrie  is  Cleik 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  as 
such,  is  charged  with  inf  oimlng  the  Speaker 
of  the  Ifembera-elect  whose  certificates  of 
election  Indicate  they  are  elislble  to  receive 
the  oath  of  office,  grantinc  Members  offices 
in  the  House  Office  Buildinc  providlnc 
Members  with  the  emoluments  and  prtvl- 
letea  of  office,  and  performing  for  Members 
those  services  and  duties  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  including  the  payment  of  monies 
under  the  Clerk  Hire  Allowance  for  salaries 
and  other  ftmds  necessary  to  maintain  a 
congressional  staff . 

8.  Defendant  Jack  Ruas  is  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and. 
as  such,  is  charged  with  Iceeplng  the  ac- 
counts for  the  expenses  and  the  mileage  of 
Members  and  Paying  them  accordingly. 


7.  Defendant  James  T.  MaUoy  is  the  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Representatives  and, 
as  such,  is  charged  with  admitting  Members 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  for  purposes  of 
voting  and  addressing  the  House. 

PACTS 

1.  Rlchanl  S.  Mdntyre  was  duly  elected  as 
the  Representative  from  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congresskmal  District  to  the  99th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  at  the  November  6, 
1984.  general  election. 

3.  On  December  13,  1984,  Indiana  Secre- 
tary of  State  Simcox,  as  directed  by  Ind. 
Code  13-1-38-9,  certified  Mdntyre  as 
winner  of  the  election  baaed  upon  duly 
sworn  and  corrected  certificates  of  election 
from  the  flfte«i  counties  that  comprise  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  All  nine 
other  Members-elect  from  Indiana— Lee  H. 
n«nintnn.  Peter  J.  Visdosky.  Phillip  R. 
Sharp,  John  Hller.  Daniel  R.  Coats,  Elwood 
H.  Hmis.  Dan  Burton.  John  T.  Myers,  and 
Andrew  Jaootaa,  Jr.— were  certified  In  the 
same  "»*»«"*r  pursuant  to  Ind.  Code  1 3-1- 
38-9. 

3.  On  December  13. 1984.  pursuant  to  Ind. 
Code  13-1-38-9,  Indiana  Oovemor  Robert 
Orr  signed  Mdntyre's  certificate  of  election 
and  sent  It  to  defendant  Outhrie. 

4.  Pursuant  to  his  duties  under  House 
Rule  m,  Outhrie  entered  Mdntyre's  name 
upon  the  roll  of  the  Members-elect  of  the 
99th  Congress.  As  Outhrie  stated  In  opening 
the  99th  Congress: 

Representatives-elect  to  the  99th  Con- 
gress, this  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  30th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
meeting  of  the  99th  Congress,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  has  prepared  the  official  roD  of 
the  Representatives-elect 

Certificates  of  election  covering  the  43ft 
seats  in  the  99th  Congress  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  names  of  those  persons 
whose  credentials  show  that  they  were  regu- 
larly dected  as  Representatives  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  their  respective  States 
and  the  United  States  wlU  be  called. 

131  Cong.  Rec  HI  (daily  ed.  Jan.  3,  1985, 
p.  377). 

5.  In  accordance  with  his  status  as  the 
duly  certified  Member-elect  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  Mdntyre's 
name  was  ottered  on  the  dectronlc  voting 
board  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  answered  the  rollcall  opening 
the  99th  Congress,  and  he  cast  his  vote  for 
Robert  H.  Mlchd  for  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

8.  Mdntyre  meets  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  membership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  that  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  has  been  a  dtisen 
of  the  United  States  for  more  than  seven 
years,  and  Is  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. aU  as  required  by  VJB.  Const.  Art.  1. 1 3. 

7.  On  January  3,  1985.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  House  Resolution  1. 
which  statec 

Aesoltied.  That  the  question  of  the  right 
of  Prank  McCloskey  or  Richard  Mdntyre  to 
a  seat  in  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress  from 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana shall  be  referred  to  the  Ctmunlttee  on 
House  Admlntatratlon,  when  elected,  and 
neither  Ftank  McCloskey  nor  Richard 
Mdntyre  shall  be  sworn  until  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  reports  upon 
and  the  House  decides  such  questfam.  Por 
each  day  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  this  resdutlon  is  agreed  to 
and  ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  on 
which  the  House  decides  such   question. 


Prank  McQloskey  and  Rtdiard  Mdntyre 
shall  each  lie  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  aunoal  rate  of  basic 
pay  pajralda  to  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Por  the  period  beginning  tlie  date  on 
which  thisi  resolution  Is  agreed  to  and 
ending  on  the  date  oo  i^iidi  the  House  de- 
ddes  such  duestian.  the  CIstk  of  the  House 
shall  provide  for  clerical  Assistants  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  tlie  case  of 
death  or  rfglgnallon  of  a  Member  and  ahaU 
otherwise  p^orm  full  administrative  func- 
tions with  tttpect  to  the  E^hth  Congres- 
sional Distitet  of  Indiana  lliere  shall  be 
paid  from  tke  contingent  fond  of  the  House 
such  sums  lis  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  resolution. 

8.  House  Resolution  1  oootained  no 
charges  or  allegations  impugning  the  elec- 
tion prnrffs  and  vote-oounting  results  pur- 
suant to  which  Mdntyre  was  duly  certified 
by  the  Stalje  authorities,  and  contained  no 
direction  or  instruction  to  the  committee  to 
Investigate  Or  receive  evldenoe. 

9.  The  vote  on  House  Resolutioo  1  deny- 
ing Mdntyie  the  right  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  and.  ihus,  exduding  him  tmn  mem- 
bendilp  In  the  House,  was  by  a  party-line 
vote  of  338  Democratic  Members  to  177  Re- 
publican Members.  Eleven  (11)  Members 
were  listed  as  not  voting.  131  Cong.  Rec 
(Jan.  3.  1988.  pp.  387  and  388).  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1.  Mdntyre  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

10.  Since  }he  passage  of  House  Resdutlon 
1.  Mdntyif,  acting  as  a  duly  certified 
Member,  has  attempted  to  fulflD  the  ooostl- 
tutlonal  duties  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Tlie  defendants  have 
wrongfully  prohibited  Mdntyre  from  fulfill- 
ing such  duties. 

11.  On  Pdvuary  7.  1985.  Minority  Leader 
Robert  R  l^ichel  introduced  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Resdutlan  Number  63  ("House 
Resdutlon  |3")  which  states: 

Whereas,  Richard  D.  Mdntyre  won  the 
November  9.  1984,  election  In  the  Eighth 
Congreasioiial  District  of  Indiana  l>y  34 
votes  according  to  the  certlflcatea  of  elec- 
tion fOed  by  the  county  deiks  from  the  Dis- 
trict's 15  oMnties:  and 

Whereas,  [the  Indiana  Seeretaiy  of  State. 
Edwin  J.  Slinoox.  acting  In  aooordanoe  with 
his  duties  #1  set  forth  In  the  Indiana  Code 
(Ann.  Sec  3-1-36-9),  certified  Ridiard  D. 
Mdntyre  as  the  Representative  from  Indi- 
ana's Ei^tk  Congressional  Distitet:  snd 

Whereas  fhe  Clerk  of  the  House  stated  on 
January  3, 1985  in  opening  tlie  99th  Con- 
gress that  lie  had  "prepared  the  official  roU 
of  the  Repfesentattves-daet"  which  tndud- 
ed  Mdntyrf's  name.  The  Clerk  stated:  "Cer- 
tlfleates  of  dectton  covering  the  435  seaU  In 
the  99th  Co^igress  have  been  received  by  the 
Clerk  of  th0  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  names  of  these  persons  wlioae  creden- 
tials show  Ihat  they  were  regularly  elected 
as  uiMtseritatlves  In  aooofdanee  with  the 
laws  of  thar  respective  States  snd  of  the 
United  Btiim  will  be  called."  Mdntyre's 
name  was  taUed  and  he  east  Ids  vote  for 
Robert  H.  fflchd  as  G^ieaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  1:he  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  3. 1985  voted  in 
House  Resolution  1  not  tt  seat  Rkshard  D. 
Mdntyre  as  Representative  tmn  Indiana's 
El^th  OoigreaBional  Distitet  devlte  has 
[sic]  certifi^e  of  decttoB  issued  pursuant 
to  the  laws  pf  Tndlanti:  and 

Whereas  Bouse  Resolutiaa  1  is  contrary 
to  Uie  precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  iti  that  the  hofaler  of  a  certificate 
of  dectkm  hot  tainted  by  fraud  or  Irregular- 


ities has  mevlously  been  granted  a  prima 
fade  right  to  a  seat  with  the  final  right 
being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  House 

A««Ml»ifa;tygt|ftH.  ^ml 

Whereas  Richard  D.  Mdntyre  received 
418  votes  more  than  Fnncia  X.  McCloskey 
in  a  recount  of  the  baOots  cast  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congrfsslnnsl  District  pursuant  to 
Indiana  Code  (Ann.  Sec  3-1-37  et  seq.); 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

Itetolved,  lliat  the  Stteaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Rlchanl  D.  Mdntyre. 

Re$olved,  That  the  question  of  the  final 
rl^t  of  Mr.  Mdntyre  to  a  seat  in  the  99th 
Ooogreas  is  referred  to  the  Committee  cm 
House  Administration. 

13.  Congressman  Wri^t  moved  to  refer 
House  Resdutlon  53  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be.  If  passed,  to  predude  Mdntyre 
from  receiving  the  oath  of  office  The 
motion  to  refer  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  331 
to  180  with  one  Member  answering 
"Present"  and  30  not  voting.  All  of  the  331 
votes  to  refer  House  Resolutkm  53  were  cast 
by  Democratic  Members.  131  Cong.  Rec, 
Peb.  7. 1985,  p.  3331).  Accordingly,  Mdntyre 
remains  exduded  from  the  House,  and  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  Congressltmal  District  remains 
unrepresented  in  the  House  of  R^resentSr 
Uvea,  now  for  over  eight  weeks. 

13.  In  Judging  the  dectlons  of  its  Members 
punmnt  to  ArUde  1,  Section  5  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  the  House  must 
fidlow  dueproeeas  requirements,  Indudlng 
its  own  established  procedures,  because  of 
the  Judicial  nature  of  that  function.  FWlure 
to  follow  such  requirements,  as  reflected  in 
the  precedents  of  the  House  itself,  renders 
any  House  actUm  so  taken  null  and  void. 
This  is  particularly  so  when  that  failure  is 
baaed  In  a^ide  or  In  part  on  partisan  polltl- 
cd  considerations. 

14.  Modem  precedmts  of  the  House  since 
1933  are  that  in  81  of  83  challoiged  aeatings 
of  Members-deet.  the  Member-dect  who 
has  beoi  certified  as  the  winner  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  his  State  has  been  seated  pend- 
ing HOuse  Investigation  of  the  election.  In 
the  one  exception  which  occurred  In  1961, 
the  State  authorities  had  issued  conflicting 
certificatea. 

15.  Congress  has  passed  no  law  under  T3JB. 
Const  Art  I,  14,  cL  1.  dtering  Indiana's 
prescription  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  holding  dectlons  for  representatives. 

18.  Ndther  of  the  two  candidates  opposing 
Mr.  Mdntyre  had  fQed  a  notice  of  contest 
under  the  Pederal  Contested  Elections  Act, 
2  U.8.C.  1381  et  teq.;  nor  has  any  person 
filed  any  protest  or  memorial  with  the 
House  Itself;  nor  have  there  been  any  alle- 
gations from  any  source  of  fraud  or  other  ir- 
regularity in  connection  with  the  November 
8. 1984  dectlon  In  the  Eighth  Congressiond 
Distrtet  of  Indiana. 

17.  The  offidd  acts  of  the  properly  consti- 
tuted State  authorities  in  certifying  the 
wlmierB  of  elections  for  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  are  entitled,  as  a 
matter  of  comity,  to  a  presumption  of  validi- 
ty and  correctness. 

18.  Ddoidant  Outhrie  has  wnmgfully  ex- 
duded and  threatois  to  continue  wroiwful- 
ly  exdudtaig  Mdntyre  from  occupying  an 
office  in  a  House  Office  Building  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  Def  aidant  Outhrie  has  also 
wrongfully  refused  and  threatens  to  omtin- 
ue  wrongfully  refusing  to  perform  for  Mdn- 
tyre cntaln  other  services  and  duties  to 
which  Mdntyre  is  entitled,  indudlng  the 


payment  of  numles  under  the  Clerk  Hire  Al- 
lowance tar  salarifs  and  other  funds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  omgressiond  staff. 

19.  Defendant  Russ  has  wrongfully  re- 
fused and  threatens  to  continue  wrongfully 
refusing  to  keep  for  Mdntyre  the  accounts 
for,  and  to  pay  to  him,  the  expenses  and 
mileage  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

30.  Ddendant  MaUoy  has  wrongfully  re- 
fused and  threatens  to  continue  wrongdNilly 
refusing  to  admit  Mdntyre  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  for  purposes  of  voting  and  ad- 
dressing the  House. 

oonni 

31.  Plaintiff  incorporates  by  reference  tlie 
allegations  ocmtained  in  paragraphs  1-37  of 
this  Complaint 

32.  The  course  of  conduct  described  above 
In  paragraphs  1-27  contravenes  the  pre- 
sumption of  validity  of  its  offidd  acts  to 
which,  as  a  matter  of  comity  between  the 
States  and  the  Pedod  government  the 
State  of  Indiana  is  entitled,  and  further- 
more dei»1ves  the  State  of  Indiana  of  Its 
riglit  to  prescribe  the  time,  place  and 
manner  of  holding  electkms  for  rcpresenta- 
Uvea,  In  violation  of  Article  I.  i  4.  d.  I  of  the 
United  States  ConsUtutlon. 

oouwrn 

33.  Plaintiff  Incorporates  by  reference  the 
allegations  contained  in  paragraphs  1-37  of 
this  Comidalnt 

34.  The  course  of  conduct  described  above 
in  paragraphs  1-27  deprives  the  dtisens. 
residents,  taxpayers,  and  voters  of  the 
EiiAth  Congressiond  DIstriet  of  Indiana  of 
their  right  of  free  ipeech  and  association, 
their  right  to  vote  in  f ederd  elections,  and 
Uidr  right  to  due  process  of  law  by  denying 
them  their  right  to  representation  In  the 
99th  Congress  by  their  duly  certified  and 
elected  RqiresentaUve.  In  violation  of  Arti- 
de  I,  i  5  of,  and  the  PIrst  and  PIfth  Amend- 
ments to,  the  Constltutlan  of  the  United 
States. 

Whoefore.  Plaintiff  State  of  Indiana  re- 
spectfully prays  the  Court  to: 

1.  Adjudge  and  decree  House  Reaolution  1 
and  the  referrd  of  House  Resolution  52  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
null  and  void  on  the  grounds  that  they  vio- 
late the  presumption  of  valkUty  of  Its  offi- 
dd acts  to  iriilch  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  a 
matter  of  comity,  is  entitled,  and  that  they 
further  vfcdate  the  State  of  Indiana's  right 
to  prescribe  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  representatives  as 
guaranteed  by  Art  I.  i  4.  cL  1  of  the  United 
States  Ocmstitution:  and  that  they  further 
violate  the  rights  to  free  speech  and  aasoda- 
Uon.  to  vote,  and  to  due  process  of  law  of 
the  dtisens.  taxpayers,  residents,  and  votos 
of  the  Eighth  Congressland  District  of  Indi- 
ana, as  guaranteed  by  Artide  I.  i  5  of .  and 
Amendments  1  and  5  to,  the  ConstituUon  of 
the  United  States; 

2.  Enter  an  order  enjoining  the  ddend- 
ants,  their  agents,  servants,  officers,  em- 
ployers, envloyees.  subordinatea,  attorneys, 
and  all  other  persons  acting  in  conont  with 
them  f  rtmi  exduding  Mr.  Mdntyre  from 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

3.  Issue  a  permanent  injunrtlon  restrain- 
ing all  Ddendants  from  denying  Mr.  Mdn- 
tyre his  seat  as  the  duly  elected  Representa- 
tive of  the  Bghth  Congressiond  District  of 
Indiana  to  the  99th  Congress,  duly  certified 
as  such  by  the  State  authoritleB; 

4.  Enjoin  Ddendant  OTfeUl  from  rdusing 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  Mr. 
Mdntyre  as  a  member  of  the  99th  Congress; 

5.  Enjoin  Defendants  Outhrie  Russ.  and 
Malloy.  fnmi  denying  Mdntyre  any  of  the 
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righU.  prlTttefea.  powers.  anoIumenU.  and 
werriem,  tn^"^*'t  «'*^*—*'"  to  the  Houae 
for  tbe  purpoMS  of  toUdc  and  atkli  tilni 
the  HOow.  to  which  the  duly  elected  and 
certified  wlimer  of  the  State  of  Indiana's 
November  6.  19M.  election  to  the  office  of 
VA  RepnaentaUve  for  the  Eighth  District 
of  T»yw«if  Is  entitled:  and 

«.  Award  such  other  and  further  relief  as 
nay  be  dwiiied  inoper. 
Tbe  State  of  Indiana. 
Attorneys  for  the  State  of  Indiana: 
LtnsT  E.  Pnsoa, 
AUonttn  Oenenl  at  Indiana. 
21*  State  Houae.   Indianapolis.   Indiana 
MUM. 

AsTHcn  THAmnus  PoaT. 
Deputt  Attomev  Oenenl 
319  State  House.   Indianapolis.   Indiana 
46304. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 
October  Term.  19841 
Na    .Oridnal 
Srsn  or  ImauMA.  a  m  own  aiaar.  *im 
Sear  or  bnujiA.  as  PAaam  Patuab  fob 
RS  CmzBta.  Riauiams.  TAXPAma.  »m 
VoiBU  RiaiBiira  HI  thb  Exobth  Ooaoais- 
sioiiAL  DunucT  OP  IMBIAMA.  PLAnmpr.  V. 
Uhtrd  Statb  or  AuaicA:  VmxwD  Biatwb 
Houai  OP  RapaaaMHATnraa:   Tromas  P. 
OHnu,  Ja.:  BBUAira  J.  Outbbix:  Jack 
Roaa:  A>s  jAMn  T.  IIauot.  MmnAirrs. 


n  supposT  OP  Monow  fob  lbavb  to 

FOB  OOMPUAIIT 
JUBISDIcnOIl 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  invoked 
under  Article  m.  1 3.  cl.  2  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  under  38 
VJ8.C.  1 13Sl(bX3). 


QUBSTIOll 

May  tbe  House  of  Representatives  refuse 
to  seat  a  Member-elect,  who  has  been  duly 
certified  as  elected  by  the  proper  State  au- 
thorities, when  there  have  been  no  alleta- 
tlons  of  fraud  or  other  Irrecularity  in  con- 
nection with  the  election  and  when  such 
action  deviates  from  the  precedents  of  the 
House  without  sufficient  cause? 

RATUBB  OF  TRX  COlfTBOVBBST 

This  is  an  action  by  the  State  of  Indiana 
asiUnst  tbe  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Thomas  P.  OlVelll.  Jr..  Benjamin  J.  Outh- 
rie.  Jack  Ruas  and  James  T.  MaDoy.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  action  is  to  estab- 
lish Indiana's  right  to  determine  the  time. 
place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
representatives  In  Indiana,  and  the  rights  of 
lU  dtisens.  residents,  voters  and  taxpayers 
of  Indiana's  Eighth  Congrcasional  District 
to  be  represented  in  Congress  by  the  person 
of  their  choice.  Tbe  original  Jurisdiction  of 
this  Court  is  invoked  since  this  is  an  action 
in  whkh  Indiana  seeks  relief  against  the 
United  States. 

On  November  6.  1984.  a  general  election 
was  held  in  Indiana  and  the  nation.  Among 
the  offices  contested  at  that  election  was 
that  of  United  States  RepresenUtive  for  the 
Klgbth  District  of  T»M««n«-  The  election  for 
that  office  was  extrtmely  dose  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Oovemor 
of  TwiMawa  iaBUCd  no  Certificate  of  election 
unto  certain  tah"*«**«"  errors  in  one  county 
(Olbson  County)  were  corrected.  After  these 
OTors  were  corrected,  a  certificate  of  elec- 
tion was  issued  on  December  13,  1984.  by 
the  State  authoriUea  to  Richard  D.  Mcln- 
tyie.  Recounts  in  all  fifteen  counties  have 
been  completed,  but  they  did  not  change 
the  results.  As  of  this  date  the  SUte  au- 
thorities have  Issued  one  and  only  one  cer- 


tificate of  election,  that  Issued  on  December 
13. 1984.  to  Rtehard  D.  Mclntyre. 

Despite  the  fact  that  tbe  State  authorities 
had  certified  Mr.  Mclntyre  as  the  winner  of 
the  election  for  the  office  of  VfB.  Repre- 
sentaUve  from  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana, m  January  3,  1985.  on  motion  by  Con- 
greaaman  Wright  of  Texas,  the  House 
denied  Mr.  Mclntyre  the  right  to  take  tbe 
oath  of  office,  to  aaaume  the  seat  to  which 
be  had  been  elected,  or  to  exercise  any  of 
the  functiims  of  the  office  of  VA  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. The  right  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  hold  the 
seat  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  no  allega- 
tions of  fraud  or  Irrecularity  In  coimectlon 
with  Mr.  Mclntyre's  certification  by  the 
State  authorities,  the  DefendanU  have  re- 
fused to  permit  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  sssume  the 
seat  to  which  he  has  been  elected,  thus  de- 
mlving  the  voters  and  residents  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  of  their  right  to 
representation  in  the  House,  and  depriving 
the  State  of  tiwwawa  of  the  presumption  of 
validity  of  iU  official  acU  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled, and  of  iU  rl^t  to  determine  the  time, 
place  and  "m""*^  of  electing  representative 
in  Congress  from  Indiana. 

Defendants,  it  is  l)elleved.  may  invoke  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  Five.  Clause  I  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
"each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions ...  of  its  own  members  .  .  ."  and  at- 
tempt to  argue  that  this  dispute  is  exclu- 
sively within  the  power  of  the  House  to  de- 
termine. Plaintiff  wUl  contend  that  this 
clause  must  be  construed  in  harmony  with 
those  rlansfis  in  the  Constitution  protecting 
the  State's  right  to  determine  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  protecting 
the  people's  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
association,  and  to  vote  in  Federal  elections, 
and  the  State  will  further  contend  that  the 
House  In  exercising  Its  power  under  Art.  I. 
1 6.  d.  I  Is  bound  to  accord  due  process  of 
Uw. 


/.   Tftis  controveny  jtre*ent$  a  juitieiable 

Uaue  and  ahtndd  Oiere/ore  be  heard  6ir  tlUa 

court 

The  DefendanU  will  undoubtedly  contend 
that  the  refusal  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  (pend- 
ing the  House's  determination  of  the  out- 
come of  the  election  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana)  was  taken  under 
Article  I.  1 5.  cl.l  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  each  House  of 
Confess  "shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  Its  mem- 
bers." Thus,  the  argtmient  will  run.  such 
action  Is  Impervious  to  review  by  the  Courts. 
Such  a  conclusion,  however,  would  be  a  non 
Meguitur. 

The  fact  that  a  particular  power  Is  grant- 
ed to  the  House,  In  this  case  a  power  "to 
Judge  the  elections"  of  Its  members,  does 
not  Imply  that  such  power  may  be  exercised 
In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with,  or  violative 
of.  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Indeed,  prectaely  the  opposite  Is  the  case,  as 
It  clearly  established  by  PoweU  v.  MeCor- 
mack.  396  U.&  486  (1969).  In  that  case  the 
House  refused  to  seat  plaintiff  Powell  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  not  qualified  for 
membership.  This  Court  held  that  Powell's 
claim  was  indeed  Justiciable,  despite  the 
House's  Article  I.  1 5.  cl.  1  power  to  Jtidge 
the  "elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
Its  members."  and.  citing  Barm  v.  United 
Statea  ex  reL  Cunningham,  279  UJB.  597 
(1929).  noted  that  "scUons  allegedly  taken 


pursuant  to  Art.  I.  i  5.  are  not  automatically 
Immune  from  judicial  review."  395  UA  at 
486  fn.  40.  The  Court  then  determined  that, 
by  attempting  to  require  qualifications 
beyond  those  prescribed  by  Article  I.  i  3  for 
House  membership,  the  House  had  exer- 
cised iU  Article  1. 1 5  powers  in  an  uncraisU- 
tutkmal  fashion. 

In  determining  that  a  complaint  alleging 
that  the  House's  Article  I.  i  5  powers  have 
been  exercised  In  an  unconstitutional 
manner  presents  a  justiciable  issue,  the 
AnoeO  court  referred  to  Barm,  aapro.  In 
Barry  the  Court  addressed  the  question  of 
the  Senate's  power  to  issue  a  warrant  to 
bring  before  It  a  person  whose  testimony 
was  sought  in  connection  with  an  Article  I, 
15  investigation  of  a  senatorial  election. 
The  pt^tntut  In  Barry  challenged  the  Sen- 
ate's warrant  by  initiating  a  federal  habeas 
corpus  proceeding.  On  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  central  question  was  the 
Senate's  power  under  the  Election  Clause  to 
issue  the  warrant  379  U.&  at  613. 

The  Supreme  Court  noted  that  the  power 
to  judge  elections  is  not  legislative,  but  Judi- 
cial in  nature.  379  VA  at  613.  The  exercise 
of  that  authority  is  "subject  only  to  the  re- 
strataits  imposed  by  or  found  in  the  impUca- 
tion$  of  the  ConaHtuUon."  379  UJB.  at  614 
(emphasis  supplied).  The  Court  in  Barm 
then  addressed  the  merits  of  nalntlffs 
claim,  first  noting  that  the  Senate's  exercise 
of  the  power  to  Judge  tbe  elections  of  Its 
members  Included  "the  inddoital  power  of 
compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses," 
379  VA  at  619.  The  Court  concluded  that 
the  exercise  by  the  Senate  of  that  power  did 
not  constitute  "such  an  arbitrary  and  Im- 
provident uae  of  the  power  aa  will  constitue 
a  denial  of  due  proceas  of  law."  379  VA  at 
620.  A  claim  that  Congreaa  had  exerdaed  Its 
power  In  such  f  aahlon  as  to  constitute  a  due 
process  violation  would  clearly,  therefore, 
be  Justidable  under  Barry  In  essence  that 
was  the  claim  which  the  Supreme  Court  did 
adjudicate  in  that  case,  albeit  not  In  the 
plaintiffs  favor. 

Thus  Barm  and  PoteeU  both  make  clear 
that  the  power  exercised  by  either  house  of 
Congress  under  Article  I.  |  5.  cL  1  must  be 
exercised  In  conformity  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  constitute  a  dmlal  of  due  process. 
The  Plaintiff  State  of  Indiana  allegea  that 
the  refusal  to  seat  Mclntyre  (1)  conflicts 
with  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  (2)  denies  due  process  of  law  to  Indi- 
ana's dtisens.  residents,  taxpayers,  and 
voters  In  the  Eighth  Congressional  District. 
Such  a  claim  is  dearly  justidable:  Anoell 
and  Barry  are  dispositive  of  any  issue  of  jus- 
ticiability. 
//.  The  failure  to  $eat  Mclntrvre  infrlnoea 

the  State'$  rtoht  to  determine  the  time, 

jAace,  and  manner  of  haiding  Oectione  for 

Kepretentativei 

The  United  States  Constitution.  Artlde  I. 
I  4.  d.  1,  provides  that:  "Tbe  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  detions  for  senators 
and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  In 
each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  except  ss  to  the 
places  of  choosing  senators."  Thus  Congres- 
sional elections  In  each  state  are  conducted 
under  the  laws  and  procedures  established 
by  that  state,  unless  Congress  "by  law" 
alters  the  state  procediue.  The  appropriate 
state  officials  certify  the  outcome  of  the 
election  in  each  district  to  tbe  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  In  turn, 
places  "the  names  of  those  persons,  and 


those  persons  only,  whose  credentials  abow 
that  they  Iwere  regularly  elected  in  accord- 
ance witH  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States"  aattie  roll  of  the  Representatives- 
elect  3  UJR.C.  |  26.  Thus  tbe  very  organisa- 
tl<m  of  th^  House  presumes  the  validity  of 
the  certificate  of  dection  issued  to  a 
member  b|r  the  appnvriate  state  authori- 
Ues. 

Congresfl  has  recognised  the  prima  Jdeie 
validity  ofjthe  results  of  tbe  state's  election 
processes  by  snother  statute  as  welL  Under 
the  Fedefal  Contested  Elections  Act  2 
UAC.  i  Sil  et  acq.,  a  person  who  wishes  to 
contest  the  result  of  tbe  state  election  proc- 
ess has  thvty  days  following  the  state  certi- 
fication to  file  a  notice  of  contest  with  the 
House.  2  T7.S.C.  f  382.  The  winner  certified 
by  the  st^  becomes  the  oontestee;  the 
pennn  challenging  the  result  of  tbe  state's 
election  ls;the  contestant  Significantly,  the 
burden  is  6xplldtly  placed  on  the  contestant 
to  prove  that  the  election  results  entitle 
him  to  the  contested  seat  2  U.8.C.  i  885. 
The  same  section  makes  clear  that  tbe 
burden  re|nalns  on  the  contestant  even  If 
the  contedtee  fails  to  re^Miiid  to  the  notice 
of  contest  ie.,  the  contestant  cannot  gain 
the  seat  merely  by  default  on  the  part  of 
the  contedtee.  The  entire  statut(»y  scheme 
for  deddlAg  contested  dectlons  for  mpn- 
aentatives  in  Congress  thus  begins  with  a 
presumption  that  the  final  result  of  the 
State  dectton  process,  the  eertifleatlon  of  a 
winner  by  Ithe  appropriate  state  authorities, 
is  correct  jThis,  of  course,  is  only  appropri- 
ate In  a  federal  system. 

In  our  fOderal  system,  time  is  a  "constitu- 
tional policy  that  Ccmgress  may  not  exerdse 
fashion  that  impairs  states'  in- 
heir  ability  to  function  effeetlve- 
ral  system."  Fm  v.  United  Statea. 
421  UJS.  5|2,  547  n.7  (1975).  The  election  of 
representdtives  is  dearly  a  function  that  is 
exercised  it  that  point  irtwre  state  and  fed- 
eral sovereignties  meet  snd  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  iVrtide  I.  |  4.  d.  1  has  committed 
control  of}  that  process  to  the  State,  imless 
Congress  fby  law"  alters  tbe  state's  scheme. 
Congress,  of  course,  has  psssert  no  law  tn- 
valldatingor  overriding  the  provisions  of  In- 
dlaiui  laW'  governing  the  electkm  o;  repre- 
sentativesi  Induding  its  provisions  for  tbe 
I  and  counting  of  votes  and  certifi- 
cation of  results,  and  Including  also  IU  pro- 
visions for  recount  procedures,  which  are 
"an  integfal  part  of  the  Indiana  dection 
process."  ttoudOtuah  v.  Hartke,  405  VA  15, 
25(1972).  i 

If  state  tourU  are  presumed  to  act  consti- 
tutionally; and  they  are:  Dombrowskl  v. 
Pfister,  300  VA  479  (1965):  if  state  adminla- 
trative  ag«ides.  ss  creatures  of  state  legisla- 
tures. are|presumed  to  act  constitutionally, 
and  they  bre:  Olson  v.  Board  of  Education 
of  Union  Ptee  School  District  No.  13.  Mal- 
veme.  Nfcw  ToriE.  250  F.  Supp.  1000 
(EX> jr.T.  |1966).  appeal  denied.  367  FJd  565: 
If  evoi  itunidpal  officers,  officers  of  a 
state's  poMtical  subdlvtslons.  are  ivesumed 
to  act  in  laccordanoe  with  their  duty,  and 
they  are  Barnard  and  Bush  v.  City  of  Pulas- 
ki. 327  F.$d  911  (6th  Cir.  1964):  then  surdy 
the  State"!  highest  authorities,  iU  state  offi- 
cers, the  Oovemor  and  Secretary  of  State, 
are  enUti6d  to  a  presumptlan  that  thdr  acU 
in  Issuing  a  Certificate  of  election  to  Mr. 
Mclntryr4  aa  December  IS.  1984.  were  valid 
and  in  acfeordance  with  their  duty.  This  is 
particulany  so  when  they  are  acting  in  an 
area  specifically  placed  within  the  State's 
sphere  (id  the  absence  of  conflicting  federal 
legislatioa)  by  Article  1. 1 4,  cL  1.  Both  ss  a 
matter  of  comity  under  our  federal  system. 


power  in 
tegrity  or  I 
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and  in  recognition  of  the  powers  granted 
tbe  State  by  Artlde  1.  f  4.  cL  1.  the  federal 
authoritiea  must  allow  tbe  state's  certifica- 
tion of  election  resulU  a  presumption  of  va- 
lidity. 

In  the  present  controvery.  there  are  no 
conflicting  certificates,  as  there  were  in  the 
Roush-Cbambers  dl^nite  following  the  1060 
general  dection.  There  has  been  one  and 
only  one  certificate  of  election:  that  Issued 
to  Mr.  Mclntyre  by  the  state  authorities  on 
December  13, 1984.  A  state  recount  has  been 
completed,  and  did  not  change  the  reault  of 
the  TtwMan*  dcction.  There  have  been  no  al- 
legations of  fraud  or  other  Irregularity  In 
connection  with  the  election.  On  these 
fftcts.  tbe  House's  refusal  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre destroys  the  Integrity  of  the  State's  ex- 
plldt  constitutional  power,  where  Ccmgress 
has  enacted  no  superceding  law.  to  nmduct 
elections  for  representatives,  and  vitiates 
the  presumpticm  of  validity  which  must  be 
accorded  the  certification  of  Mr.  Mclntyre 
by  the  rem>onslble  state  authorities,  snd  all 
of  this  without  any  evidence  or  adjudicatory 
proceeding,  either  in  the  House  under  Arti- 
de  I.  15.  or  in  any  other  forum,  which 
oalght  supply  any  reason  whatever  to  sup- 
pose that  the  State's  certificatitni  should  be 
disregarded.  The  result  is  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  state's  power  to  ctmduct  elections, 
and  of  the  people's  power  under  Artlde  1. 
f  3.  d.  1  to  choose  thdr  represmtatives. 

ItL  the  refuaal  to  aeat  Melnttre  infringea 
the  right  of  the  eitizena.  taxpayera.  votera. 
and  reaidenta  oftndiana'a  BitfiUh  Congrea- 
aional  Diatrict  to  due  proceaa  of  law 

Barm,  aupra.  and  PowOl.  aupra,  make 
dear  that  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves' 
powers  under  Artlde  I,  i  5.  d.  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  exercised  In  a  manner 
inoHislstait  with  or  violative  of  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  Every  governmen- 
tal power  "must  be  exercised  in  subordliui- 
tlon  to  tbe  applicable  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution." United  Statea  v.  Curiiaa-Wrlt^ 
Corp.,  399  UJ3.  304.  330  (1936).  Any  exercise 
of  the  House's  powers  under  Art.  I.  i  5  must 
comply,  specifically,  with  the  due  process 
guarantees  of  the  C^onsUtution.  since  "there 
cannot  be  under  the  American  flag  any  gov- 
ernmental authority  untrammeled  by  re- 
qulremenU  of  due  process."  Oa2ert>-7V>Ieib>  v. 
Pearaon  YatAt  Leasing  Co..  416  VA  663. 669 
n.6  (1974).  rOuartng  denied.  417  UJS.  977. 
quoting  Mora  v.  Meiiaa,  206  F.3d  377.  383 
(1st  Cir.  1953).  Judicial  review  is  available 
when  an  exercise  of  the  House's  Art.  I.  {  5 
power  constitutes  "such  an  arbitrary  and 
Improvident  use  of  the  power  ss  will  consti- 
tute a  denial  of  due  process  of  law."  Barry, 
aupra.  at  279  U.8.  620. 

Even  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power 
must  meet  due  process  requlranents.  and 
doea  so  only  if  "it  Is  not  arbitrarily  and  ca- 
priciously exercised."  PiMic  UtUitlea  Com- 
miaaion  v.  PoUalt.  343  U.S.  451.  465  (1952). 
llius,  the  broad  grant  of  prosecutorial  dis- 
cretion to  the  Executive,  if  exercised  In  an 
artdtrary  or  capridous  maimer,  would  vio- 
late the  flftJi  amendment's  guarantee  of  due 
proceaa  of  law.  See  United  Statea  v.  McClin- 
toOc  No.  82-1480.  slip  op.  at  5  (9th  Or  Dec 
5,  1984).  ilcconf.  Luther  v.  McMna,  627  F.2d 
71,  76  (7th  Cti.  1980)  (Parole  Commission's 
exercise  of  discretion  caimot  be  arbitrary 
under  the  due  process  clause).  It  has  also 
been  held  that  the  Executive  power  over 
passports,  as  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  cannot  be  arbltrarr,  "Cdliscretionary 
power  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  iU 
arbitrary  exercise."  Schachtman  v.  Dvttea. 
235  F.2d  938. 941  (D.C.  Cir.  1955). 


An  exercise  of  discretion  is  arbitrary  if  It 
is  inconsistent  with  stanllar  prior  exercises 
and  tmacoompanled  by  a  reasonable  expta^ 
nation  for  the  variance.  Thua.  numerous 
such  exercises  of  discretion  have  beoi 
8trud(  down  for  being  arbitrary  or  capri- 
dous. See,  e.g..  Motor  Vdiicle  Manufaeturera 
Aaaoc  V.  State  Farm  Mutual  AutomoMle  ina. 
Co.,  103  act  2856  (1983)  (National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration's  inad- 
equately explained  reversal  of  position  ss  to 
requMng  alrbags  in  automobiles  is  aiWtrary 
and  c^ridous  under  the  Admlnistrattve 
Procedure  Act);  Baltimore  A  AnnapoUa  RR 
V.  Waahington  Metropolitan  Area  Tranait 
OommX  642  P.2d  1365.  1370  (D.C.Cir.  1980) 
(failure  to  justify  departure  from  prior  de- 
terminations is  arbitrary  or  capridous); 
Local  777,  Democratic  Union  Organielng 
Comm.,  Seafarera  lnt7  Union  v.  N.L.R.A, 
603  F.2d  862.  882  (D.C.  Cir.  1978)  (Even 
though  the  NUtB  may  diange  iU  policy, 
such  action  is  arbitrary  if  "as  here,  it  an- 
nounces ao  principled  reason  for  such  a  re- 
versal"); Stha/ditman  v.  DuOea,  aupra.  235 
F.2d  at  943  (Secretary  of  State  must  give 
sufficient  reasons  for  denial  of  passport); 
Contractora  Transport  Otrp.  v.  United 
Statea.  537  F.2d  1160.  1162  (4th  Cir.  1976) 
(Inconsistent  treatment  of  "similar  situa- 
tions lacks  rationality  and  is  arbitrary"). 

The  House's  decision  not  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was.  by  this  standard,  clearly  arbi- 
trary. In  the  last  fifty  years,  evem  candidate 
with  a  certificate  of  election  whidi  waa  iM>t 
ctmtested  by  bis  own  state  authorities  has 
been  seated,  at  least  conditionally,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House  thus 
ignored  iU  modem  precedents,  srtaitrarily 
disenfranchising  the  voters  of  the  Eighth 
C<mgresslonal  District  of  Indiana. 

The  right  of  the  voters  to  cast  their  bal- 
loU  and  have  them  counted  has  always  been 
vigorously  r.hampinwirt  by  thls  Court  iriilch 
has  hdd  that  "No  right  in  a  tree  country  is 
more  precious  than  the  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  dection  of  those  who  make  tbe  laws 
under  which,  as  good  dtisens.  we  must  live." 
Weaberm  v.  Sandera.  376  VA  I,  17  (1964). 
AU  qualified  voters  have  a  omstttutlonally 
protected  right  "to  cast  their  votes  and  to 
have  them  coimted  at  CUmgressional  elec- 
tions." Gmy  V.  Sandera,  373  U^S.  368.  380 
(1963).  Furthermore,  this  Court  has  noted 
that  "the  right  of  suffrage  can  be  denied  by 
debasemmt  or  dilution  of  the  wdght  of  a 
dtizen's  vote  just  ss  effectively  as  by  wholly 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise." Rewnolda  v.  Sima,  377  UjS.  533.  555 
( 1964),  rOuaHng  denied,  379  VA  870. 

Indiana's  votos  have  cast  their  ballots,  as 
Is  thdr  constitutional  ri^t  They  have  had 
them  counted  according  to  state  law.  as  is 
their  constitutional  rWit  The  House,  by  IU 
arbitrary  refusal  to  accord  Indiana's  certifi- 
cation the  presumption  of  validity  which  by 
sUtute  and  precedmt  attaches  to  it  has 
created  a  sltuatkm  in  which  tbe  voters'  bal- 
lots, snd  the  counting  of  those  ballots,  is  of 
no  weight  whatsoever  just  ss  if  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  had  been  prohibited.  They 
have  cast  their  votes,  but  they  have  been 
denied  tbe  right  "to  cast  their  votes  eff^c- 
tioely."  lUinoU  Stdu  Board  of  Xleetlona  v. 
SocialUt  Warkera  Party,  440  VA  173.  184 
(1079)  (emphasis  supplied),  dting  WUliama 
V.  Rhodea,  393  UjS.  23.  30  (1968).  Their 
righU  to  speak  aiul  aswnrlste  together  for 
the  advanoemoit  of  their  political  beliefs 
and  to  cast  their  votes  effectivdy  have  bem 
infringed,  arbitrarily  and  contrary  to  Houae 
precedent  in  the  complete  absence  of  any 
allegaticHis  of  fraud  or  Irregularity,  in  viola- 
tion of  their  right  to  due  process  of  law. 
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This  cmae  prewnU  an  actuml  controversy 
between  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the 
United  States  and  iU  leglalaUve  branch  of 
government  with  remect  to  the  House's  re- 
fusal to  seat  the  duly  certified  winner  of  the 
election  for  United  SUtes  RepresentaUve  in 
Indiana's  Blghth  Congressional  District. 
The  disinite  Is  of  serious  magnitude,  and  the 
InteresU  asserted  by  the  State  are  asserted 
in  it  sovereign  capacity.  Those  interesU  are 
Indiana's  eoostltutioial  power  and  duty  to 
conduct  elections  for  representative,  and  its 
interest  on  behalf  of  iU  dtiaens  in  securing 
to  them  the  righU  to  speak  freely,  to  associ- 
ate together  for  advancement  of  their  poUtl- 
cal  beliefs,  to  cast  their  votes  effectively, 
and  to  have  their  votes  counted. 

In  view  of  these  f  acU  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  re- 
spectfully urges  this  honorable  Court  that 
the  Motion  for  leave  to  file  the  complaint 
submitted  herewith  be  granted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

LontET  E.  PBAaaoK. 
Attomtv  Oeneni  of  Indiana. 

319  SUte  House.  Indianapolis.  IN  46304. 
Telephone:  (317)  333-4301. 

Akthub  THADDcns  Pbuit, 
Deputw  AUomev  OeneraL 

319  State  House.  Indianapolis.  IN  46304. 
Telephone:  (317)  333-6388. 

Attometa  for  the  StaU  of  Iniiana. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

October  Term.  1984] 

No.  103  Original 

State  or  ImuiiA.  n  Its  Ow>  Risht;  Am 

State  or  ImiASA.  as  PAiBin  Patkiab  foe 

Its  CmiEm.  Resismis.  Taxpatos.  aed 

VOTEES  RESDIIMI  III  TBE  ElOHTH  COHOBES- 
SIOEAL  OlEIBICT  OT  lEIUAEA.  PLAIKTirr  V. 

Uerbb  STATn  or  Amouca:  Uerbb  States 

House  or  Repebseetatives:  Thomas  P. 

O'Neill.  Jb.:  Bbejamhi  J.  Oothbib;  Jack 

Rvss;  AED  James  T.  ICallot.  DaEMOAETS 
offer  of  Judgement 

The  undersigned  each  of  whom  are  de- 
fendants in  the  above  styled  case  by  virtue 
of  their  status  as  Members  of  the  United 
States  Bouse  of  Representatives,  offer 
Judgement  to  be  taken  against  said  defend- 
ants by  plaintiffs,  pursuant  to  Rule  68  of 
the  Pederal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  for 
the  relief  sought  therein,  to  wit: 

1.  Adjudge  and  decree  Bouse  Resolution  1 
and  the  referral  of  Bouse  Resolution  53  to 
the  Committee  on  Bouse  Administration 
mill  ind  void  on  the  grounds  that  they  vio- 
lated the  presumption  of  validity  of  its  off!- 
dal  acts  to  which  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  a 
Baatter  of  comity,  is  entitled,  and  that  they 
further  violate  the  State  of  Indiana's  right 
to  prescribe  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  representatives  as 
guaranteed  by  Art  I  4.  d.  1  of  the  United 
States  Constitution:  and  that  they  further 
violate  the  rIghU  to  free  speech  and  assoda- 
tkas,  to  vote,  and  to  due  process  of  law  of 
the  ctttens.  taxpayers,  residents,  and  voters 
of  the  Bght  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana, as  guaranteed  by  Artide  I.  5  of.  and 
Amendments  1  and  5.  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 

3.  Enter  an  order  enjoining  the  defend- 
ants, their  agents,  servants,  officers,  em- 
ployers, employees,  subordinates,  atUvneys. 
and  all  other  persons  acting  in  ccmcert  with 
them  tram  nfr''"W"g  Mr.  Mclntyre  from 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives; 

3.  Issue  a  permanent  injunction  restrain- 
ing all  Defendants  from  denying  BCr.  Mcln- 
tyre his  seat  as  the  duly  elected  RepreaenU- 


ttve  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  to  the  99th  Congress,  duly  certified 
as  such  by  the  State  authorities: 

4.  Enjoin  Defendant  O'NIell  from  refusing 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  Mr. 
Mclntyre  as  a  member  of  the  99th  Congress: 

5.  Enjoin  Defendants  Outhrie.  Ruse,  and 
Malloy.  from  denying  Mclntyre  any  of  the 
rights,  privileges,  powers,  emoluments,  and 
services.  lni'h"*'"g  admlaskm  to  the  Bouse 
for  the  purposes  of  voting  and  addressing 
the  House,  to  which  the  duly  elected  and 
certified  winner  of  the  State  of  Indiana's 
November  6.  1984.  election  to  the  office  of 
UJS.  Representatives  for  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  Is  entiUed:  and 

6.  Award  such  other  and  further  relief  as 
may  be  deemed  proper. 

Signed:  Member  of  the  90th  Congress. 


MINIIinTM  DRINKINO  AGE 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fitHU  Vermont  [Mr.  Jirroaosl 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1971,  after  prolonged  national  debate, 
the  official  age  to  vote  and  of  adult- 
hood was  lowered  to  18  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  We 
Judged  that  those  old  enough  to  die 
for  our  country  are  old  enough  for  aU 
rights,  obligations,  and  privileges  of 
citizenship. 

In  the  stealth  of  a  summer  evening 
in  1984,  the  Congress  lured  away,  by 
financial  pressure  on  the  States,  one 
of  these  privileges— the  right  of  young 
adults  to  Join  their  elders  in  the  social 
amenities  of  alcohol  use.  No  recorded 
vote  was  held  in  the  House.  The  final 
coup  de  grace  was  by  unanimous  con- 
sent at  1  ajn.  after  all  legislative  busi- 
ness had  been  completed.  What  an  ex- 
ample to  our  new  voters? 

Today.  I  am  Introducing  three  bills 
in  hopes  of  causing  a  reconsideration 
of  this  hastily  conceived  policy. 

The  first  bill  is  introduced  solely  to 
demonstrate  that  the  uniformity  of 
drinking  ages  argument  is  not  without 
serious  deficiencies.  Vermont  present- 
ly has  an  18-year-old  drinking  age.  Its 
largest  youth  population  is  in  Burling- 
ton, a  mere  45  miles  from  the  Canadi- 
an border,  which  also  has  an  18-year- 
old  law  and  no  propensity  to  change  it. 
The  same  is  true  for  many  other 
States  along  our  northern  border  with 
Canada  and  southern  border  with 
Mexico.  This  bill  would  allow  the 
State  to  create  their  own  buffer  zones 
if  they  so  desired.  Within  the  context 
of  the  Federal  mandate  to  the  States, 
the  secfmd  bill  is  designed  to  demon- 
strate that  there  may  be  more  sensible 
and  logical  ways  to  face  the  serious 
problem  of  the  spreading  of  teenage 
drinking  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
while  driving.  It  allows  the  States  the 
option  of  restricting  drinking  by  18-  to 
20-year-old8  to  the  purchase  and  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the 
premises  of  certain  establishments.  It 
also  rewards  States  that  combine  this 


policy  with  training  and  education  to 
ease  the  18-  to  30-year-old  population 
into  safe  social  drinking  prior  to  driv- 
ing. 

Finally,  the  third  bill  gets  at  the 
very  core  of  what  role  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  in  this  issue. 
Without  diminishing  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  of  dnmk  driving,  this 
legislation  returns  this  debate  back  to 
the  States.  It  removes  the  "stick"  and 
presents  "carrots"  to  the  States  to 
take  positive  actions  on  this  issue. 

The  rights  of  our  young  adults  were 
hard  fought  and  it  is  a  shame  to  see 
them  stripped  away  with  so  litUe 
debate  and  discussion.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  extent  of  formal  dialog  on 
this  issue  amounted  to  1  day  of  testi- 
mony presented  during  hearings  on 
last  year's  Surface  Transportation  Act. 
There  is  no  committee  report  on  this 
legidation  and  there  was  no  real 
debate  associated  with  any  vote  on 
this  measure. 

The  Hu^tr-wguments  presented  in 
support  ofa  nraonal  minimum  drink- 
ing age  centered  m  the  notion  that  a 
uniform  drinking  tte  would  eliminate 
driving  to  cross  State  lines  to  drink. 
This  concept  may  be  true  for  most 
States,  but  for  the  States  with  interna- 
tional iMrders  it  creates  an  entirely 
new  problem  and  new  set  of  dreum- 
stanoes.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
largest  city  in  Vermont  with  a  college 
population  of  13.400  is  a  quick  drive  to 
the  Quebec  Province  where  the  drink- 
ing age  is  18.  This  situation  exists  all 
across  the  northern  tier  where  cities 
such  as  Buffalo.  Detroit.  Duluth. 
Grand  Forks.  Spokane,  and  SeatUe. 
with  an  estimated  combined  popula- 
tion of  180.000  18-  to  21-year-olds,  are 
all  within  striking  distance  of  Canadi- 
an provinces  where  the  drinking  age  is 
less  than  20.  Along  our  Mexican 
border,  cities  such  as  BrownsviUe. 
Corpus  Chrlsti.  El  Paso.  Tucson,  and 
San  Diego  are  all  within  easy  reach  of 
a  drinking  age  less  than  21.  The  com- 
bined population  of  18-  to  21-year-olds 
in  these  cities  is  approximately 
152.000.  AU  in  all.  the  total  18  to  21 
population  that  wlU  be  tempted  to 
cross  international  borders  is  probably 
close  to  a  half  million. 

The  proposal  I  present  today  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  in  border  States 
may  be  a  debatable  policy,  but  it  does 
grant  each  border  State  the  preroga- 
tive to  establish  its  own  strategy  to  ad- 
dress problems  created  by  a  national 
ipinimiiin  drinking  age.  This  may  in- 
clude establishing  a  buffer  zone 
around  its  large  youth  population  cen- 
ters, where  young  adults  may  be  al- 
lowed to  drink  on  the  premises  of  cer- 
tain establishments.  I  offer  this  legis- 
lation not  so  much  as  a  solution,  but 
rather  to  highlight  the  inm>propriate- 
ness  of  our  actions  on  this  issue. 

What  troubles  me  most  about  these 
actions  is  that  of  all  the  options  open 
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to  the  Federal  Government  to  influ- 
ence the  States  on  this  isnie.  strong 
arming  the  States  to  accept  a  mini- 
mum drlnldng  age  of  21  should  not 
have  beeii  the  final  outcome.  In  even 
the  most  superficial  study  of  this 
issue,  it  becomes  quickly  dear  that  a 
drunk  driver  of  any  age  is  a  drunk 
driver.  We  should  be  addressing  this 
problem  pmd  not  cmting  a  band-aid 
solution  by  eliminating  the  rights  of  a 
certain  g^up. 

We  are  pll  aware  of  the  statistic  that 
18-  to  21-lyear-olds  make  up  9  percent 
of  the  country's  drinking  population, 
yet  they  ftre  involved  in  17  percent  of 
all  aloobol-related  accidents.  This 
figure  is  liigh,  but  what  of  the  remain- 
ing 83  pefc«it  of  the  accidents? 

On  a  national  basis,  under  20-year- 
old  drivers  account  for  a  high  peremt- 
age  of  all  fatal  car  accidents,  alcohol- 
related  o\  not.  This  can  be  explained 
in  part  b^  their  inexpotenoe  and  pro- 
pensity t4  drive  with  a  heavy  foot  The 
insurance!  companies  certainly  see  it 
this  way  knd  adjust  their  rates  accord- 
ingly. I  know  this  for  a  fact— I  pay  for 
my  son's  tax  insurance. 

When  Iboking  at  raising  the  drinking 
age  to  reduce  the  number  of  car  aod- 
dents  involving  individuals  under  20. 1 
think  w^  have  to  realise  that  this 
group.  hBtorically.  are  problem  driv- 
ers. Datalfor  all  fatal  car  accidents  in 
1970  shoir  that  drivers  leas  than  20  ac- 
counted ft>r  15  percent  of  all  accidents. 
This  is  of  course  prior  to  the  time  the 
drinking  p«e  was  generally  reduced  to 
18  acro88  the  country.  In  1983.  this 
group  std^  accounted  for  15  percent  of 
all  fatal  aoddents. 

A  few  other  statistics  of  interest  are 
worth  noMng  at  this  time.  In  1983,  17- 
to  20-yett--old8  were  involved  in  18.8 
percent  at  aU  alcohol-related  fatal  ac- 
ddents.  In  this  same  year.  21-  to  24- 
year-oldsacooimted  for  22.2  percent  of 
these  accidents.  Figures  from  my  own 
State  of  Vermont  show  roughly  the 
same  reUtionshlp  with  17-  to  20-year- 
old  driveiv  accounting  for  22  percent 
of  alcohol-related  fatal  aoddents  and 
21-  to  24-year-olds  accounting  for  27 
percent,  tf  the  answer  to  drunk  driv- 
ing is  raising  the  drinking  age. 
shouldn't  we  be  looking  at  raising  the 
age  to  24?  Or.  is  not  the  more  logical 
answer  td  direct  educational  and  other 
spedal  programs  toward  our  younger 
generation? 

This  country's  temperance  experi- 
ments in  the  1920's  proved  that  the 
prohibition  technique  does  not  work. 
A  partial!  prohibition,  as  is  being  sug- 
gested, ii  less  likely  to  work.  Taking 
the  righi  to  drink  away  fnan  yoimg 
adults  will  only  lead  to  unsupervised 
drinking  and  a  greater  disreqiect  for 
current  Ikws.  I  fear  that  the  type  of 
drinking  activities  that  will  take  place 
will  result  in  more  drinking  and  driv- 
ing acddents.  If  one  wants  to  drink 
they  will  find  a  way.  In  fact,  the  re- 
moval of  this  right  may  make  the  ac- 


tivity Just  that  much  more  attractive. 
This  can  lead  to  badtyard  parties,  ille- 
gal social  clubs,  and  driving  around  in 
the  car  with  a  few  drinks.  I  do  not 
think  these  are  activities  we  necessari- 
ly wish  to  encourage. 

My  second  proposal  is  designed  to 
address  these  very  concerns  within  the 
parameters  of  the  Federal  mandate  to 
set  the  drinking  age  at  21.  In  addition, 
it  suggests  a  reasonable  solution  to 
what  is  a  grave  concern  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. I  am  referring  to  13-  to  17-year- 
olds  being  furnished  with  alcohol  by 
their  teenage  friends  of  legal  drinking 
age.  Given  the  Federal  ground  rules, 
this  second  bill  suggests  a  positive  vp- 
proach  to  the  issue  of  drunk  driving 
and  teenage  drinking.  Restricting 
young  adults  to  drinking  in  only  su- 
pervised settings  creates  an  excellent 
situation  for  these  indivldtials  to  learn 
to  drink  responsibly.  This  will  be  a 
controlled  situation.  I  have  heard 
fnun  numerous  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, parents,  and  teachers  that  their 
greatest  concern  and  fear  is  that 
young  teens  have  access  to  alcohol 
through  their  older,  drinking-aged 
friends.  By  allowing  this  drinking  pop- 
uls^on  to  only  purchase  and  consume 
alcohol  on  location,  we  are  addressing 
tills  access  issue  in  an  effective  way.  If 
a  young  teen's  older  friend  cannot  pro- 
vide the  "goods."  we  are  shutting 
down  an  important  supply  line.  P^lr- 
thermore.  we  are  not  forcing  18-  to  20- 
year-olds  to  obtain  their  alcohol  ille- 
gally. 

Eiducation  programs  can  be  estab- 
lished for  owners,  employees,  and  pa- 
trons of  establishments  to  heighten 
the  awareness  of  the  effects  of  alcohol 
and  drunk  driving.  These  programs 
could  be  coordinated  with  special 
egress  requirements  from  an  establish- 
ment to  flag  those  individuals  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  behind  a 
wheel;  such  as  breathalyzer  tests,  and 
so  forth.  Of  course,  this  will  require  a 
concerted  effort  by  all  involved.  But.  I 
feel  that  with  an  issue  as  dangerous  as 
drunk  driving,  it  is  worth  it  for  the 
entire  community  to  do  all  it  can  to 
get  all  drunks  of  all  ages  off  the  road. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  basic 
question  on  this  issue:  What  should  be 
the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  influencing  this 
debate?  The  States  are  perplexed  by 
this  question.  They  see  the  21st 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as 
giving  them  Jurisdiction  over  such 
matters,  yet  last  summer's  actions 
seon  to  belie  such  thinking.  The 
Council  of  State  Governments  and  the 
National  Governor's  Association  both 
are  on  record  opposing  this  Federal  in- 
trusion. Confusion  over  this  authority 
has  led  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to 
sue  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  straight  answer.  Since 
filing  their  stilt  they  have  been  Joined 
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by  my  own  State  of  Vermont 
others  expected  to  Join. 

I  do  not  see  the  actions  of  these 
States  and  organizations  as  counter- 
productive to  addressing  the  problem 
of  drunk  driving.  This  type  of  issue 
has  been  traditionally  handled  by  the 
States  and  rii^tf  ully  so. 

The  debate  surrounding  whether  or 
not  raising  the  drinking  age  will  solve 
this  problem  is  very  complex  and  con- 
troversiaL  There  are  credible  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  The  correct 
forum  for  this  debate,  however,  should 
be  at  the  State  leveL  If  the  decision  is 
made  to  raise  the  drinking  age  as  part 
of  a  campaign  to  reduce  drunk  driving, 
so  be  it.  but  let  this  decision  be  made 
by  the  individual  States.  In  my  estima- 
tion, the  appropriate  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  situation 
should  be  positive:  encouraging  the 
States  to  address  all  the  elements  of 
alcohol  abuse,  encouraging  programs 
to  develop  responsible  drinking  habits, 
and  efforts  to  rid  our  roads  of  all 
drunk  drivers. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  the  third 
initiative  I  am  introducing  today  re- 
peals those  sections  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  regarding  the 
mandate  for  a  national  minimum 
drinldng  age;  returning  this  authority 
to  the  States.  In  place  of  this  nun- 
date.  I  am  propoaing  that  the  Federal 
Government  offer  incentive  grants  to 
States  to  develop  comprehensive  cam- 
paigns to  address  this  problem,  indud- 
ing:  stiffer  penalties  for  offenders  of 
dnmk  driving  laws;  restricting  young 
adults  to  drinking  in  only  controlled 
atmospheres;  comprehensive  educa- 
tional efforts  and  programs  to  encour- 
age the  re^Mnsible  drinldng  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages;  and.  programs 
to  ease  young  adults  into  Joining  their 
elders  in  social  Imbibement. 

The  Congress  should  use  its  powers 
of  funding  blackmail  sparingly,  if  at 
alL  When  it  invades  the  traditi(Hial 
perogatives  of  the  States  it  usually 
makes  things  worse,  especially  when  it 
does  it  without  significant  debate  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  present 
law  with  its  funding  straightjadtet 
and  its  multimilllon  dollar  strings  and 
chains  will  stifle  any  innovative 
thought  and  methods  to  alleviate  the 
serious  problon  of  alcohol  abuse  on 
the  highways  and  in  our  schools. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
AMERASIAN  RELIEF  ACT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bUl 
known  as  the  "Amerasian  Children 
ReUef  Act  of  1985." 

This  biU  would  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
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preferential  tremtment  In  the  admis- 
ilon  of  Amerastan  children— that  Is. 
thoae  children  parented  by  VA.  dtl- 
wns— and  who  have  been  or  will  be 
ad(mted  by  Americans. 

Mr.  ft»eKker.  2  years  ago  Congren 
attempted  to  address  the  plight  of  the 
Amerastans  by  passing  what  became 
Public  Law  97-359.  This  laudable  piece 
of  legislation  has  not  however,  met  the 
need  and  the  need  is  Indeed  compel- 
ling. In  Vietnam  alone  estimates  nm 
as  high  as  30.000  Ameraslans  remain- 
ing and  some  estimate  put  the  figure 
even  higher.  Other  reliable  estimates 
put  the  number,  of  Amerasian  children 
In  the  entire  region— Including  Viet- 
nam. Korea.  Thidland.  and  Kampu- 
chea—at approximately  100.000.  Yet 
since  this  act  went  Into  effect,  only  87 
of  the  many  thousands  of  Amerasian 
children  have  been  able  to  emigrate  to 
this  country  under  provisions  of 
Public  Law  97-359. 

Over  the  past  4  years  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  majority  of  those  Ameraslans  who 
have  arrived  in  this  country  have 
cmne  as  refugees.  A  total  of  1983 
Amerasian  chfldren  and  relatives  have 
come  to  this  country  as  refugees  since 
fiscal  year  1982. 

D  1400 

As  refugees,  though.  Mr.  E^jeaker. 
these  chfldren  are  not  accorded  the 
appropriate  status  due  progeny  of  U.S. 
dtliens.  Clearly  it  would  be  much 
more  desirable  In  my  view  for  these 
children  to  be  sponsored  by  someone 
who  can  help  them  acclimatize  them- 
selves to  their  new  home. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Congress 
paned  Public  Law  97-359.  a  well-inten- 
tioned remedy  but  wholly  Inadequate, 
and  it  Is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  intro- 
duce the  Amerasian  Chfldren  Relief 
Act  of  1985  to  truly  reform  our  stat- 
utes relevant  to  the  status  of  these 
children. 

The  bfll  which  I  Introduce  today  wlU 
open  the  door  for  stiU  more  Amerasian 
chfldren  of  ad^itable  age  to  enter  the 
United  States.  At  present,  stringent  re- 
quirements can  make  immigration 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
these  kids. 

Currently,  if  a  chfld  is  not  orphaned 
or  abandoned,  he  or  she  cannot  In 
most  cases  be  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  adoption.  My  bfll,  however, 
would  change  the  law  by  allowing 
mothers  or  guardians  to  release  the 
Amerasian  for  adoption  provided  they 
Irrevocably  release  the  chfld  for  emi- 
gratikm  and  adoption. 

Amerasian  chfldren  are  currently 
the  object  of  either  official  or  unoffi- 
cial dlserlmlnati<m  in  the  countries 
where  they  now  reside.  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials have  caUed  the  problem  of 
Amerasian  chfldren  a  burden,  saying 
that  their  Uving  conditions  are  gener- 
ally worse  than  other  Vietnamese  chfl- 
dren. 


As  we  know,  most  Asian  cultures. 
Mr.  ^«iker.  promote  the  organisation 
of  the  f  amfly  unit  and  strict  adherence 
to  the  responslbflltles  inherent  within 
the  family.  The  chfldren  belong  to  the 
father  in  those  cultures.  It  is  from  the 
father  that  the  chfld  receives  his  or 
her  name,  nationality,  ancestry,  clan, 
and  family  relationships.  The  father  is 
key  to  a  chfld's  social  acceptance. 
Since  the  Amerasian  chfld  has  been 
abandoned  by  his  or  her  American 
father,  the  opportunities  for  social  ac- 
ceptance, a  good  education,  job.  and 
marriage  are  almost  nonexistent. 

I  beUeve  that  we.  as  Americans,  and 
we.  as  our  brother's  keeper,  must  ful- 
fill our  moral  obligation  to  the  chfl- 
dren bom  of  U.S.  citizens.  After  aU, 
these  chfldren  are  our  chfldren  and 
must  not  be  left  out  In  the  cold.  These 
chfldren  are  Americans,  and  they  are 
wanted— wanted  by  many  who  wish  to 
adopt  them  and  love  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say  that  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Amerasian  Chfl- 
dren ReUef  Act  of  1985.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  effort  in  aiding 
the  plight  of  the  Amerasian  chfldren. 
snd  I  ask  for  its  prompt  consideration 
by  this  body. 


ns  la  consistent  with  the  prlvOegea  snd 
rlshts  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Jamb  J.  Cakvuio. 

Chief  of  Police. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  THE 
CHIEP  OP  POLICE  OF  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL  POUCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  com- 
munications from  the  Chief  of  PoUce 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  PoUce. 

VA  CAnroL  Poucs, 
Waahinoton,  DC.  March  IS.  19SS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OKinx.  Jb., 
Speaker.  Hotue  of  KejnetenttMvea, 
WaeMngton,  DC. 

DBAS  Mb.  Stbakbb:  This  la  to  Infonn  you. 
pursuant  to  the  proviatona  of  Houae  Rule  L 
(M).  that  Ruth  B.  Bflcer.  Offloer.  VA  Cap- 
itol PoUce.  haa  received  a  Subpoena  ftom 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  DIatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. In  the  matter  of  United  State*  District 
of  Colitmbia  v.  David  MeClanahan.  Crimi- 
nal Docket  Number  F-<7S6-«4. 

After  conaultlng  with  counael.  I  have  de- 
temJned  that  compliance  with  thla  subpoe- 
na la  conatatent  with  the  prlvUeses  snd 
rigfata  of  the  Houae. 
Slnoaely. 

Jambs  J.  CABvno. 

Chief  of  Police. 

VA  Capitol  Poucb, 
Waahington,  DC.  March  19.  i»»S. 
Hon.  THOMA8  P.  OTTbiix.  Jb.. 
5peater,  Houee  of  ttevrttentatlvea. 
Waahinoton,  DC 

Dbab  Mb.  Spbakbb:  Thla  la  to  Inform  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provislona  of  Houae  Rule  L 
(SO),  that  Karen  M.  Naah.  Officer.  VA  Cap- 
itol Police,  haa  received  a  Subpoena  from 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  DIatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. In  the  matter  of  United  Statea  Diatrict 
of  ColunMa  v.  David  McCUinahan,  Crimi- 
nal Docket  Number  P-675fr-M. 

After  conaultlng  with  counael.  I  have  de- 
termined that  compliance  with  this  subpoe- 


WE  MUST  STOP  DRINKINO 
WATER  CONTAMINATION  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Maoioah]  is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  18  of  last  year,  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1984.  which  I  introduced,  by  a  vote 
of  366  to  27.  Unfortunately,  this  sorely 
needed  legislation  to  strengthen  our 
existing  program  to  regulate  drinking 
water  suppUes  was  not  considered  by 
the  other  body.  Today,  I  am  proud  to 
be  joined  by  our  coUeagues  Hkhrt 
Wazxam.  Ddfins  EcKAKT.  and  Nokman 
IXHT  In  introducing  the  exact  biU  that 
passed  the  House  last  year  by  that 
overwhelming  margin. 

We  must  act  now  to  diminish  the 
growing  risks  to  pubUc  health  from 
contamination  of  our  drinking  water 
suppUes.  This  bfll  would  do  that  by 
mo^ylng  our  current  regulatory  pro- 
gram to  require  quick  promulgation  of 
new  national  poUutlon  standards, 
greatly  strengthening  the  enforcement 
provisions,  and  establishing  a  new 
framework  for  State  planning  of 
ground  water  resources.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation as  weU  as  some  of  Its  key  provi- 
sions. A  complete  summary  of  the  bfll 
wiU  f  oUow  my  remarks. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  obvi- 
ous. In  a  recent  EPA  random  survey  of 
metropoUtan  water  systems.  28  per- 
cent were  found  to  be  contaminated  by 
one  or  more  toxic  organic  chemicals. 
In  another  random  siurvey.  63  percent 
of  the  rural  water  supplies  were  also 
found  to  be  contaminated.  Our  surface 
water  suppUes  are  poUuted  by  over  700 
synthetic  organic  chemicals,  heavy 
metals,  pesticides  and  other  poUut- 
ants.  The  condition  of  our  ground 
water  supples,  which  account  for  50 
percent  of  our  drinking  water.  Is  also 
threatened.  Groimd  water  Is  subject  to 
approximately  30  differed::  sources  of 
chemical  contamination.  These  in- 
clude hazardous  waste  landfills,  sur- 
face impoundments,  septic  tanks  and 
cesspools,  and  our  latest  cause  for  con- 
cern—leaking underground  storage 
tanks.  It  is  dear  that  we  cannot  solely 
rely  on  deanup  which  is  often  techni- 
cally or  economically  infeasible.  Pre- 
vention of  contamination  Is  the  only 
viable,  long-term  remedy  for  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  some 
of  the  key  provisions  of  this  biU.  The 
legislation  is  divided  into  two  main 
titles.  The  first  is  regulation  of  pubUc 
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water  suopUes.  the  seoomd  is  a  pro- 
gram fori  the  protection  of  under- 
ground soiiroes  of  drinking  water. 

The  Sstfe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
based  on  |a  system  of  mandatory  na- 
tional stahdards  set  to  limit  contami- 
nant levds  so  as  to  mntect  public 
health.  Tnis  is  the  oomerstcme  of  the 
regulation  of  public  water  supplies. 
Unfortunately.  progrcH  in  establish- 
ing these  ;national  mMimiim  contami- 
nant levels  has  been  unaooeptably 
slow.  To  date.  EPA  has  promiflgated 
less  than  80  drinking  water  standards, 
and  thesci  to  not  Indude  many  toxic 
organic  dhemicals  of  greatest  concern 
to  the  Andean  pubUc. 

Standaiti  setting  would  be  greatly 
expeditedjunder  this  bllL  EPA  Is  given 
strict  Umeables  in  which  to  dedde 
whether  Or  not  to  regulate  two  lists  of 
contaminants  which  the  Agency  al- 
ready his  identified  as  potential 
health  threats  in  drinking  water.  This 
blU  does  hot.  however,  make  regula- 
tory dedalons  for  EPA.  The  Adminis- 
trator Is  given  fuU  flexibflity  to  weigh 
the  health  evidence  before  him  and 
dedde  if  there  Is  sufficient  evidence  to 
constitutei  a  rational  basis  to  act.  The 
bfll  also  ilequlres  control  technologies 
which  art  the  best  available,  taking 
costs  intq  consideration,  rather  than 
the  best  generally  available  as  in  cur- 
rent law.  These  technologies  must  be 
fidd  tested,  hdwever.  not  merely 
proven  Ini  a  laboratory.  This  blU  also 
streamlines  regulatory  procedures 
under  thel  act  by  eliminating  the  desig- 
nation of  "interim"  standards  and  re- 
quiring that  maximnm  contaminant 
levd  goals,  formerly  known  as  recom- 
mended tiiiiTininm  contaminant  levels, 
be  promulgated  simultaneously  with 
national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lations.    ' 

My  biU  contains  several  additional 
improvements  in  the  regulation  of 
pubUc  dri^fldng  water  supplies.  A  pro- 
gram is  Established  requiring  water 
companies  to  monitor  for  unregidated 
contaminants.  The  results  of  this  mon- 
itoring wduld  be  made  available  to  the 
pubUc.  Itie  bfll  greatly  strengthens 
the  authdrity  to  enforce  the  drinking 
water  standards.  EPA  is  given  author- 
ity to  issife  administrative  orders  and 
to  take  adtions  to  address  violations  In 
primacy  states,  where  the  State  is  not 
diligently!  pursuing  an  enforconent 
action.  E^A  Is  given  the  authority  to 
promulgate  reasonable  public  notifica- 
tion reqiihvments  to  reUeve  water 
companies^  from  overly  burdensome 
rules  whie  preserving  the  rights  of 
the  wateii  consumer  to  know  of  viola- 
may  exist  Finally,  strin- 
sanctlons  are  instituted 
who  may  tamper  with  a 
'system. 

TiUe  n  jof  the  bfll  estabUshes  a  pro- 
gram to  orotect  our  vital  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water.  Along  with 
mandating  the  promulgation  of  na- 
tional drnUng  water  regulatians.  I 


tions 
gent 
for  th( 
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consider  this  the  most  significant 
aqiect  of  the  legislation.  Injection  of 
hazardous  wastes  above  or  Into  a 
drinking  water  source  is  banned  by 
this  bill,  except  in  conjunction  with  a 
Superfund  deanup  action.  Monitoring 
of  underground  injection  wells  Is  insti- 
tuted to  ensure  that  there  is  no  migra- 
tUm  of  waste  as  required  by  existing 
EPA  regulations.  Enforcement  of  UIC 
regulations  is  also  greatly  strength- 
ened. 

Several  of  our  Federal  environmen- 
tal laws,  induding  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act.  require  States  to  develop  a 
formal,  legally  enforceable  strategy  on 
the  use  of  predous  natural  resources. 
In  the  area  of  ground  water,  such 
planning  activities  are  lacking  in  many 
States.  My  bfll  rectifies  this  by  requir- 
ing each  State  to  develop  and  adopt  a 
plan  to  protect  imderground  sources 
of  drinking  water  from  contamination 
which  may  adversely  affect  the  health 
of  persons.  Each  plan  must  be  vp- 
proved  by  EPA. 

The  plan  must  contain  a  number  of 
criteria  to  be  approved.  Among  these 
are  the  designation  of  regulations,  in- 
duding best  management  practices 
[BMP's].  to  protect  ground  water  sup- 
pUes. States  with  ofl  and  gas  explora- 
tion must  have  provisions  to  protect 
against  contamination  from  brine  dis- 
posal I  know  that  some  groups  are 
fearful  that  Federal  involvement  in 
matters  such  as  this  can  lead  to  Feder- 
al land  use  management  and  other  im- 
desirable  intrusions.  A  dose  examina- 
Uon  of  this  provision,  however,  shows 
that  It  affords  a  State  maximum  flexi- 
bflity In  formulating  a  sensible  strate- 
gy to  protect  pubUc  health  from 
ground  water  contamination.  E3*A 
must  approve  a  State's  plan  unless  it 
dearly  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  provision.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  in  no  way  does  this  re- 
quirement preempt  ongoing  State  ac- 
tivities and  responslbflltles  in  the  area 
of  water  planning,  water  rights,  or 
water  distribution.  The  State  is  specif- 
ically authorized  to  categorize  aquifers 
and  provide  differing  levels  of  protec- 
tion. This  planning  requirement  com- 
plements rather  than  preempts  State 
wato-  resources  and  ground  water  pro- 
tection laws. 

My  blU  also  provides  for  voluntary 
State  and  local  plans  to  protect  sole 
source  aquifers,  or  those  aquifers 
which  supply  aU  of  the  drinking  water 
for  a  conmumity.  If  these  valuable  re- 
sources are  lost,  the  dtizens  of  that 
area  have  no  other  supply  of  drinking 
water.  Again,  however,  this  does  not 
constitute  Federal  land  use  planning 
or  Impede  States'  water  rights  in  any 
way.  TUs  program  is  completely  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  local  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  declare  war 
on  contamination  of  our  drinking 
water  suppUes.  This  legislation  strikes 


a  sound  balance  between  the  flexibfl- 
ity required  to  regulate  the  Nation's 
69.000  different  water  systems  and  the 
active  direction  needed  to  provide  con- 
sistently high  quaUty  drinking  water 
throughout  the  country.  I  hope  that 
many  of  my  coUeagues  wiU  soon  be 
joining  Congressmen  Waxma*. 
EcKART,  Lbht.  and  I  in  qjonsoring  this 
legislation. 

A  brief  summary  of  aU  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  biU  f  oUows: 


Sapb  I^uiiKnra  Waibb  AMBBumra  or  IMS, 
Sacnoir-BT-SBCTioH  Abaltsu 


Section  101— Standard  aetUne 

Interim  regulationa  which  have  been  pro- 
mulcsted  purauant  to  1412(aXl)  of  the  Act 
are  deemed  "national  primary  drinking 
water  regulationa  "  Thla  almpllftea  the  atat^ 
utory  framework  aa  there  are  no  "reviaed" 
regulationa.  but  all  regvJatlona  can  be 
amended  under  existing  statutory  ocmdl- 
ttona.  (Sec  101(a)) 

Within  twelve  months  after  enactment, 
the  bill  would  require  the  EPA  to  almulta- 
neoualy  propose  MCIf  goala  and  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulationa  for  14 
volatile  organic  cnnpounda  (VOCa)  Hated  by 
EPA  In  the  Federal  Reglater  for  which 
there  la  a  rational  baaia  to  believe  there  may 
be  any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  per- 
atma.  or  publlah  in  the  Federal  Reglater  a 
detamlnatlon  that  there  la  not  aiifflrimt 
evidence  to  cooatltute  a  rational  baala  to  be- 
lieve that  the  contaminant  may  have  any 
adverae  effect  on  the  health  of  penona. 
(Sec.  lOKbXlXA)) 

^thln  thlrty^slx  montha  after  enactment 
of  the  bm.  the  aame  procedure  would  be  fol- 
lowed for  ccntamlnanta  listed  in  Volume  44 
of  the  Federal  Reglater,  page  45502.  (Sec 
101(bXlXB» 

The  aame  procedure  would  be  followed  for 
any  aubatance  which  the  Admlnlatrator  de- 
terminea  osay  have  an  adverae  effect  on  the 
health  of  peraona.  On  January  1.  1968,  and 
yearly  thereafter,  EPA  must  publlah  a  list 
establlahlng  priorltiea  and  critola  for 
review  of  aubatanoea  s^ilch  may  require  reg- 
ulation to  prevent  known  or  anticipated  ad- 
verae health  eff ecta.  Within  three  yeara  of 
listing  a  contaminant,  the  above  regulatory 
procedure  muat  be  followed.  (Sec 
lOKbXlXO) 

MCL  goala  are  aet  at  a  level  In  which  im> 
known  or  anticipated  adverae  effecta  on 
health  occur,  with  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety.  National  regulationa  apedfy  a  level 
aa  doae  to  an  MCL  goal  aa  feasible  (costs 
are  oonaidered).  Granular  Activated  Carbon 
technology  la  specifically  determined  to  be 
feasible  for  the  control  of  ayntbetic  organic 
chemicala.  Technology  and  treatment  tedi- 
niquea  must  be  determined  to  be  "feasOde" 
under  field  condttlona  and  not  aoldy  under 
reaearch  lab  condlUona. 

Filtration  or  equivalent  treatment  tech- 
nlquea  shall  be  mopoaed  for  raw  aurface 
water  sources  unleaa  It  can  be  ahown  on  the 
basis  of  a  sanitary  treatment  survey  it  la  not 
needed.  Disinfection  treatment  technique 
regulations  are  to  be  promulgated  for  all 
public  water  systema.  Varlancea  from  both 
requirementa  are  available. 

Section  102— Monitoring  for  unregulated 
contaminanta 

EPA.  by  rule,  ahall  establish  a  prognm  of 
monitoring  for  unregulated  cootaminsnts. 
Monitoring  frequency  la  baaed  on  number  of 
perscms  aerved  and  contaminanta  likely  to 
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be  found,  witti  mtiilnmm  reqafrementa.  KPA 
■limll  Uat  unraculmtod  oonUmlnanU  to  be 
monttored  for.  but  Statca  can  add  or  delete 
from  the  list  bMed  on  an  approved  tmtm 
ment  of  the  oontamlnanta  likcljr  to  be  found 
which  is  approved  by  EPA.  KPA  ahall  relm- 
bune  the  eoeU  of  monltorlnc  for  lyatemB 
with  lea  than  ISO  oonneettena. 

SecMoit  19$—Snf0Tcement  of  regyJaMtm* 

In  primacy  Statea.  the  EPA  ia  required  to 
conmenoe  dvO  action  or  to  lame  an  admln- 
tatrmtivt  order  to  a  public  water  lyatera  to 
comply  with  a  itandard.  If  the  State  haa  not 
acted  before  the  thirtieth  day  after  notlflca^ 
tlon  of  violation.  In  non-prtmaey  Statea.  no 
notice  la  needed,  and  the  EPA  la  required  to 
laaue  an  order  or  commence  a  dvO  action 
whenever  there  la  non-<iompllance  by  a 
public  water  lyateoL 

Admlnlatiatlve  orden  are  available  In  lieu 
of  dvO  actioaa.  but  in  primacy  Statea  may 
only  be  laaued  after  oonaultatkm  with  the 
Statea  and  public  hearing. 

ClvQ  penaltlea  of  up  to  $35,000  per  day  are 
available 

Seettm  104—P»Uie  noWleiMon 

The  bill  man-V**-  EPA  to  preacrlbe  by 
nile  within  13  months  the  form,  manner 
and  frequency  of  the  notice.  All  notices 
murt  be  no  leas  than  on  an  annual  baais. 
EPA  Is  alao  ilven  authority  to  differentiate 
between  serious  and  noo-eerloua  violations 
for  purpose  of  notice.  Serious  vtolationa 
must  be  noticed  in  a  newspaper  of  teneral 
circulation  every  3  months,  provide  an  ex- 
planation of  the  violatitm.  corrective  steps 
beinc  taken  and  which  groups  should  seek 
alternative  water  supplies. 

SecMo*  i05— Variance* 

Variances  are  available  from  the  BAT 
standard  depending  on  certain  factors.  A 
schedule  of  >i«»««pn>nf»  ]■  preecribed  at  the 
time  the  variance  Is  granted. 

SecNoii  lot— Exemptions 

The  bill  adds  a  possible  extension  of  three 
yean  to  comply  with  an  exemption  schedule 
If  certain  criteria  are  met.  Systems  with  leas 
than  500  servloe  connectiona  can  possibly 
gain  an  addltlanal  two  years  if  financial  as- 
sistance Is  needed. 

Section  I97—TampeTino  with  public  water 
tpttenu 

This  section  provides  for  criminal  penal- 
ties for  persons  who  introduce  a  contami- 
nant into,  or  otherwise  tamper  with,  a 
public  water  system,  with  the  Intention  of 
harming  persona.  Tampering  can  result  In  a 
$80,000  fine  and  fr-year  sentence,  attempted 
tampering  a  $30,000  fine  and  a  3-year  sen- 
tence. 

Section  J»»—naMieal  aeetttanee  for  emaU 
systems 

Tbe  Adminiatratian  must  provide  tedml- 
cal  *— *-**~~'  toanall  public  water  systems 
aadt  as  "dreult  rider"  programs  and  opera- 
tor training.  A  total  of  $10  million  a  year  for 
4  years  Is  authorlMd  to  be  apiwopriated  to 
carry  out  thia  sectton. 

TITLBn 

Ssetton  201-VtC 

The  Injection  of  haaardous  wastes  above 
or  Into  drinking  water  sources  would  be 
banned  except  that  Injection  of  contaminat- 
ed groundwater  into  the  aquifer  from  which 
it  was  withdrawn  may  be  allowed  pursuant 
to  RCRA  or  Superfund  criteria  and  proce- 
durea.  The  prohibition  takea  effect  six 
niiw«tiM  after  enactment  except  in  States 
with  Identical  requirements. 

The  bill  requires  EPA  to  revise  UIC  regu- 
to   require   monitoring   of   under- 


ground injection  weDs  In  such  manner  and 
locatton  as  EPA  deems  apmvpriate  to  detect 
fluid  migration.  An  EPA-State  inventory  of 
haardous  waste  wells  Is  alao  mandated. 

Section  202— Enforcement  of  VtC 

The  bill  allows  EPA.  30  days  after  notice 
of  violation  and  after  notice  to  the  State,  to 
tasue  an  order  enforcing  a  UIC  requirement 
U  the  State  does  not.  Civfl  penalties  of  up  to 
$38,000  per  day  are  available. 

Section  20i-State  plane 

The  bill  requires  States  to  develop  and 
adfvt  oomprehenalve  plans  to  protect  un- 
derground sources  of  drinking  water  from 
nrntamHTit*'^  that  may  adversely  affect 
the  health  of  persons.  These  plans  must  be 
developed  within  30  months  and  meet  Ave 
listed  criteria  to  be  approved  by  the  EPA. 
The  State  plan  must  at  a  minimum: 

(1)  spedfy  a  lead  agency  for  implementing 
the  plan; 

(3)  Identify  each  source  of  underground 
drinking  water  to  be  protected.  lU  quality 
and  quantity,  and  known  or  potential 
sources  of  oontamlnatlon: 

(3)  describe  for  the  sources  identified  In 
(3)  the  location  and  types  of  human  devel- 
opment which  can  occur  without  resulting 
In  degradation  to  the  sources; 

(4)  contain  implementing  regulations  In- 
elwUng  best  management  practloea  IBUPuy. 

(8)  provide  fm-  alternative  drinking  water 
supplies  if  needed. 

Procedures  for  public  partlrtpatlon  In  de- 
veloping a  groundwater  plan  through  dtten 
adviamy  committees  Is  encouraged.  Oil  and 
gas  expkvatlon  States  must  have  provialons 
for  protection  from  rontamlnatiion  from 
brine  disposal  Sources  of  drinking  water  to 
be  protected  are  broadly  defined. 

State  plans  Initially  rejected  may  be  re- 
vtaed  and  resubmitted.  States  falling  to  have 
plans  approved  within  the  time  limitations 
cannot  receive  — ****~—  to  Implement  their 
Section  1433  State  UIC  enforcement  respon- 
sibility. The  State  will  alao  be  subject  to  dti- 
aen  sulU  under  Section  1449.  FMeral  agen- 
das must  assuK  that  their  acUvlties  affect- 
ing critical  recharge  areaa  aro  conducted  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  State  plan. 

Each  State  is  eligible  to  receive  federal 
grants  for  80  percent  of  the  coats  of  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  the  approved 


Section  294— Protection  of  »oU  or  principal 
aouree  ffroundwater  recharge  areas 
The  bill  provides  a  procedure  by  which 
munldpalltlea.  pursuant  to  1434<e).  may  pe- 
tition the  governor  to  apply  to  EPA  to  be 
Ammif^mt^^  M  %  spocial  protection  area 
(SPA).  This  petition  will  propose  boundaries 
and  evaluate  whether 

(a)  the  SPA  rediarges  large  amounU  of 
potential  drinking  water. 

(b)  the  above  water  is  of  high  quality; 

<c)  the  SPA  Is  mntaminatfirt  with  various 
ftwntanilnants' 

(d)  maintenance  of  high  quality  water  in 
the  SPA  would  have  significant  benefits: 
and 

(e)  If  not  maintained,  would  have  signifi- 
cant costs. 

The  governor  considering  the  above  crite- 
ria approves  or  disapproves  the  petition  and 
if  approved  the  governor  proposes  the 
boundary  of  the  SPA.  eatabllahee  a  planning 
entity  to  develop  a  mangement  plan  and 
public  participation  prooedurea.  The  EPA 
then  approves  or  disapproves  the  petition 
based  on  the  above  criteria. 

The  planning  entity  prepares  a  plan  for 
the  SPA— designed  to  maintain  natural  veg- 
etative and  hydrogeologlcal  conditions  to 


the  maximum  extent  possible.  This  plan  in- 
cudes: 

(a)  the  SPA'S  groundwater  quality; 

(b)  identification  of  point  and  non-point 
sources  of  groundwater  degradation; 

(c)  requirements  needed  to  meet  drinking 
water  standards; 

(d)  a  map  of  the  SPA; 

(e)  assessment  of  the  development  the 
SPA  can  sustain  and  still  protect  water 
qualltr. 

(f)  limits  on  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment activities  which  may  degrade  the 
capability  of  the  SPA  to  purify  groundwat- 
er. 

(g)  land  uae  and  contingency  planning  to 

(h)  actions  to  avoid  adverse  Impacts  on  re^ 
charge  capadty  and  water  quality; 

(1)  consideration  of  specific  techniques  to 
meet  this  section's  objectlvea: 

(J)  consideration  of  establishing  a  develop- 
ment transfer  credit  system; 

(k)  state  and  local  implementation; 

(1)  pollution  abatement  measures,  if  ap- 
propriate; and 

(m)  adequate  personnel,  funding  and  au- 
thority. 

The  governor  approves  the  plan  If  It  pro- 
tects the  SPA  from  contamination  which 
adversely  affects  the  health  of  persons.  EPA 
then  approves  or  dlsapprovea  the  plan. 

Grants  of  80  percent  of  the  coat  of  prepar- 
ing the  petition  an  available  (60  percent  in 
munldpaUtles  with  less  than  10.000  people). 
Grants  of  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  linple- 
wMwUng  the  plan  are  available  (00%  In  mu- 
nicipalities with  less  than  10.000  people). 

The  EPA  will  establish  criteria  to  deter- 
mine what  areas  are  eligible  for  SPA  status 
under  1434(e). 

The  bill  allows  the  EPA  (or  States  with 
primary  enforcement  responsibility)  to 
bring  aetliHis  against: 

(a)  any  person  causing  or  contributing  to 
the  preseitoe  of  a  contaminant  In  a  U34(e) 
area  which  reasonably  may  or  does  supply  a 
public  water  system;  and 

(b)  this  contaminant  may  adversely  affect 
the  health  of  persons  unless  the  water  Is 
treated  or  alternate  water  supplies  are  pro- 
vided. Such  person  may  be  required  to 
supply  altonative  drinking  water. 

A  federal  district  court  review  of  this 
order  is  posdble.  Violation  or  refusal  to 
comply  with  orders  subjects  the  person  to 
fines. 

Tirum 

Section  301—Authoriaation  of 

appropriations 

Studlee  Section  (1443(aX3XB»-$11.3  mil- 
lion per  year,  fiscal  year  1986-89. 

Technical  Assistance— $47  million  per 
year,  fiscal  year  1986-89. 

State  Public  Water  System  Supervision— 
$45  million  per  year,  flacal  year  1986-89. 

Underground  Water  Source  Protection— 
$38  million  per  year,  fiscal  year  1986-89. 

Development  of  State  Plans  under  new 
Section  303— $80  million  for  fiscal  year 
1986-89. 

Development  of  Special  Protection  Area 
PlaiM  under  Sec  304— $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1986-88. 

Implementation  of  Special  Protection 
Area  Plans  under  Sec  304— $35  million  for 
fiscal  year  19«6-89« 

•  Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  quality  of  our  Ration's  drink- 
ing water  sources,  particularly  those 
sources     sum>lled     by     underground 
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aquifers.  18  one  of  the  most  urgent  en- 
vlronmentil  and  health  jnoblems 
facing  us  [today.  I  brieve  that  the 
issue  is  so  critical  that.  If  we  are  fortu- 
nate. It  wil  only  be  the  envircmmental 
issue  of  the  decade;  if  we  fall,  ground 
water  oontamlnatlon  and  etmtamlnat- 
ed  drinking  water  supplies  will  be  the 
environmental  issue  of  the  century. 
Consider  fche  growing  examples  of 
ground  wuer  contamination: 

In  one  EPA  study,  29  percent  of  the 
larger  cities  supplied  by  underground 
sources  of  idrlnking  water  were  found 
to  have  at  least  one  volatOe  organic 
chemical  lA  their  water. 

EPA's  oim  statistics  show  that  in 
fiscal  year!  1983  there  were  83.860  vlo- 
laticms  of  fbinklng  water  standards  or 
monitoring  requirements,  and  the  re- 
quired nooce  was  given  In  (mly  13.600 


A  Com^  University  study  showed 
that  nearl|r  one-sixth  of  public  water 
systons  violated  even  the  most  basic 
of  water  treatment  requirements— 
that  watef  be  disinfected  to  destroy 
disease-carrying  pathogens.  The 
report  estimated  that  a  half -million 
rural  homes  might  have  bacterial 
levels  In  their  drinking  water  greater 
than  levels  permitted  for  public  beach- 
es. 

A  recently  released  OTA  report  esti- 
mated that  there  are  340.000—170.000 
closed  and  170,000  operating— surface 
Impoundments  in  the  country  used  for 
the  storage  of  industrial,  municipal, 
and  other  wastes.  Even  though  their 
contents  may  be  haaardous.  most  of 
them  are  unllned.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  twD-thlrds  lie  within  1  mile  of 
a  source  of|  drinking  water. 

Inddenti  of  contamination  are  oc- 
curring with  increasing  and  alarming 
frequency,  I  and  have  now  been  rowrt- 
ed  In  every  oat  of  the  80  States,  and 
more  than! one  authoritative  study  has 
reported  ground  water  omtamtaiatlcm 
from  toxl(  chemical  sources  In  34 
States.       I 

Unfortuitately,  EPA  is  not  up  to  the 
task  of  emnirlng  that  drinking  water 
supplies  Id  this  country  are  kept  safe 
for  human  consumption.  EPA  prmnul- 
gated  IntcHm  drinking  water  stand- 
ards in  19t6  after  the  1974  passage  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  but  has 
yet  to  revl$e  these  standards  into  final 
form.  EPA  has  issued  these  interim 
standards  for  fewer  than  two  dooen 
substances  during  the  last  10  years, 
and  even  the  Interim  standards  are 
based  larkely  on  the  1962  Public 
Health  Service  recommendations  and 
technologjf  that  were  generally  avaO- 
able  in  19^. 

Because; of  this  slipshod  perform- 
ance, I  introduced  safe  drinking  water 
legislation  I  last  year  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Maoioam  and  Mr. 
Waxmax.  ,  The  Subcommittee  on 
Health  an4  the  Environment  held  sev- 
eral days  df  hearings  and  UkA  testimo- 
ny from  Idaders  of  the  environmental 


community,  officials  of  the  public  and 
private  water  systems,  and  members  of 
affected  Industries.  My  colleagues  and 
I  have  been  impressed  r^ieatedly  by 
the  crying  need  to  pass  legislation  In 
this  area;  we  must  bring  our  drinking 
water  protections  into  the  1980's.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  reintroducing  leglsla- 
UOD  to  reauthorize  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  of  1974. 

This  bill,  a  reintroduction  of  HJl. 
8989.  which  passed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly in  the  waning  days  of  the 
98th  C(»igres8,  is  a  truly  bipartisan 
effort  deserving  of  broad  bipartisan 
support.  Each  of  the  affected  grotips— 
environmentallsta,  the  water  treat- 
ment industry,  and  other  industries- 
has  argued  that  the  act  should  be  re- 
authorised  and  amended.  Our  present 
law  Is  Ineffective  in  guaranteeing  pota- 
ble water  supplies  for  our  people.  We 
are  introducing  a  biU  which  will  push 
"EPA  to  do  ita  Job,  provide  help  to  the 
small  water  sjrstems  that  need  it  so 
much,  promote  efforts  by  States  to 
plan  for  the  protection  of  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water,  and 
protect  the  health  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

I  was  heartened  last  year  by  the 
many  positive  responses  to  this  bill  we 
received  from  members  of  the  public 
and  the  affected  Interest  groups.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  those 
and  other  interested  parties  this  year, 
and  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  House,  so  that  we  may  once 
again  move  forward  with  this  vital  leg- 
lslatlon.« 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  e:d 
Madioah.  Hxhrt  Waxmah.  and  Dkhhis 
EcKAST  In  introducing  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  Amendmento  of  1985. 
This  sorely  needed  legislation  will 
modify  the  existing  drinking  water 
program  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  [EPA]  and  will  diminish 
the  growing  risks  to  public  health 
from  o(mtamination  of  our  dbinking 
water  supplies.  Congress  first  passed 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  in  1974. 
but  EPA  has  regulated  less  than  20 
IMllutanta  in  drinking  water  in  that 
11-year  period.  This  bill  wUl  eliminate 
these  unacceptable  delays. 

Several  recent  surveys  show  that 
surface  water  supplies  are  contaminat- 
ed by  over  700  poUutanta  Oround 
water,  which  supplies  slightly  over 
half  of  our  drinking  water,  is  similarly 
threatened.  This  bill  would  force  EPA 
to  face  up  to  this  fact  and  begin  set- 
ting acceptable  levels  within  a  strict 
timeframe  for  several  oontamlnanta 
whkh  have  already  been  Identified  as 
potential  health  problems. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  the 
many  important  provisions  of  this  bill, 
as  Congressman  Madicmh  has  already 
submitted  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
legislation  for  the  Rxcohd.  I  would  like 
instead  to  highlight  one  section  of  the 
bill,  section  204,  dealing  with  the  pro- 


tection of  sole  source  ground  water  re- 
charge areas. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  move  to  protect 
those  aquifers  that  serve  as  the  sole 
supply  of  drinking  water  for  a  commu- 
nity. If  these  valuable  resources  are 
lost,  the  dtisens  of  that  area  have  no 
other  supply  to  turn  to.  Long  Island. 
NT,  is  one  of  several  cranmunlUes 
faced  with  this  threat. 

Section  204  of  my  bill  would  provide 
a  procedure  whereby  municipalities 
may  petition  the  Governor  to  amdy  to 
EPA  to  be  designated  as  a  "qiecial  pro- 
tection area."  Such  a  designation 
would  be  based  on  specific  strict  crite- 
ria. If  EPA  agrees  to  so  designate  an 
area,  a  local  planning  entity  would 
prepare  a  plan  designed  to  maintain 
national  vegetative  and  hydrogeologl- 
cal conditions  to  the  extent  possible. 
This  plan  would  include  such  provi- 
sions as  identification  of  sources  of 
ground  water  degradation:  an  nnnrm 
ment  of  the  devel(H»nent  the  area  can 
sustain  and  still  protect  water  quality; 
a  list  of  actions  to  avoid  adverse  im- 
pacte  on  recharge  capacity  and  water 
quality,  and  pollution  abatement 
measures.  If  m>propriate.  Federal 
granto  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  preparing  the  petiti(m  and  imple- 
menting the  plan  would  be  available. 
The  program  is  clearly  voluntary  for 
the  community,  but  tor  those  who  rely 
tm  (me  source  for  their  drinking  water 
supply,  the  availability  of  this  type  of 
Federal  program  is  necessary  to  guar- 
antee safe  and  healthful  drinking 
water  for  future  generatltms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much 
focus  in  the  past  few  years  on  the  im- 
plonentation  and  reauthoriation  of 
our  major  hazardous  waste  laws,  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  [RCRA]  and  Superfimd.  As  impor- 
tant as  these  laws  are.  I  believe  that  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  has  become  the  "poor 
sister"  of  environmental  laws.  It  has 
received  little  attention  and  the  reau- 
thorteation  is  now  2H  years  overdue. 
All  of  these  laws  are  intricately  relat- 
ed, and  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
both  RCRA  snd  Superfund  Is  to  pro- 
tect our  predous  drinking  water  re- 
sources. This  cannot  be  done  without 
a  strong  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

Other  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced this  year  to  protect  sole  source 
aquifers,  but  I  am  stront^  suiH>ortlng 
this  comprehensive  reauthorlsatlon 
package  because  I  am  omfident  that  It 
will  be  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
vehl<de  that  moves  through  the  House. 
This  very  bOl  passed  the  House  last 
September  18  by  the  overwhelmingly 
wide  margin  of  366  to  27.  We  must 
again  move  this  important  legislation 
quickly  through  both  Houses  of  Coa- 
gress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  crucial  legislation.* 
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•  ICr.  GARNET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
liai>py  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
introdudnc  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1985. 

I  believe  thii  legislation  deserves  the 
highest  priority  of  every  Member  of 
this  body.  As  laid  before  you  today, 
this  bill  is  a  long-overdue  reauthoriza- 
tion and  updating  of  the  Safe  £)rlnk- 
ing  Water  Act  It  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly in  the  same  form  by  this 
body  last  faU. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  au- 
thors of  this  measure  have  again  in- 
cluded a  section  to  establish  a  demon- 
stration project  to  develop  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  protection  of  sole- 
source  aquifers,  leading  to  a  compre- 
hensive national  policy  for  this  much- 
ignored  resource.  For  far  too  long  our 
Nation's  supplies  of  clean  ground 
water  have  been  overlooked  in  nation- 
al legislation  and  policy— a  problem 
"out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind." 

In  my  district  on  Long  Island.  2.3 
million  people  are  totaUy  dependent 
on  an  underground  suiq)ly  for  their 
drinking  water.  Nationwide.  90  percent 
of  our  rural  dtiiens.  and  millions  in 
our  urban  and  suburban  centers,  also 
depend  on  aquifers,  rather  than  on 
surface  waters.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  estimates  that 
ground  water  reserves  are  50  times 
that  of  our  annual  flow  of  surface 
water.  Clearly,  protection  of  siich  a 
vast  and  critical  resource  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  alL 

The  dqioidency  of  ground  water  \» 
clearly  a  national  concern  and  is  not 
unique  to  New  York.  Besides  the 
Nassau/Suffolk  aquifer,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  desig- 
nated aquifers  from  Florida  to  Ouam 
and  from  Texas  to  Montana  that 
would  be  eligible  for  special  protection 
status  and  the  demonstration  project 
created  by  this  measure. 

While  not  meaning  to  slight  our  ef- 
forts to  control  add  rain  and  clear  our 
skies  of  pollutants,  we  must  provide 
the  resources  to  ensure  that  our  com- 
munities and  homes  enjoy  a  clean  and 
■afe  drinking  water  supply.  All  of  the 
majcn*  sectl<nis  of  this  bUl  share  that 
common  goaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ground  water  con- 
cepts contained  in  this  bill  are  the 
seeds  of  a  far-reaching  and  critically 
needed  national  policy  and  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  the  99th  Congress  will 
bring  them  to  fruition.* 


COMMITTEE  IMPROVEMENT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorr]  is 
reoognlwd  for  SO  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Committee  Improve- 
ment Amendments  of  1985.  a  package 
of  seven  House  rules  amendments  de- 
signed to  make  our  committee  system 


more  manageable,  responsive,  and  rep- 
resentative. I  have  introduced  similar 
padtages  in  the  last  two  Congresses, 
but  to  date  the  Rules  Committee  has 
not  seen  fit  to  report  or  even  seriously 
consider  any  of  these  suggested  rules 
changes. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  20  years  ago  Congress- 
man Boiling  wrote  a  book  entitled. 
"House  Out  of  Order."  in  which  he 
suggested  that  the  House  was  not 
functioning  responsibly  and  respon- 
sively  because  power  was  too  concen- 
trated in  the  committee  chairmen.  He 
went  on  to  suggest  that  power  be  re- 
distributed to  a  stronger  Speaker  and 
more  active  membership  through  the 
Democratic  caucus.  What  followed  was 
the  House  revolution  of  the  seventies 
during  which  BCr.  Boiling's  fondest 
prescriptions  were  more  than  fulfilled; 
if  anything,  the  House  overdosed  on 
democracy  and  decentralisation.  Not 
only  was  a  long  overdue  committee  bill 
of  rights  incorporated  into  House 
rules,  but  an  even  more  far-reaching 
subcommittee  bill  of  rights  was  guar- 
anteed under  the  Democratic  caucus 
rules. 

The  House  rapidly  evolved  from  21 
individual  power  centers— the  standing 
committee  chairmen— to  nearly  150 
collective  power  centers— the  standing 
subcommittees.  What  followed  is  Ms- 
tonr  With  the  proliferation  of  sub- 
ccmunlttees  came  more  staff,  more 
overlapping  Jurisdictions,  duplication 
of  effort,  turf  tangles,  phantom  legis- 
lative devices  such  as  proxy  voting  and 
one-third  quorums,  the  dissipation  of 
Members  energies  and  interests,  and 
the  dissolution  of  a  deliberative,  re- 
sponsive and  representative  legislative 
process  at  Its  most  critical  stage— the 
committee  system. 

Consider  the  fact  that  a  decade  ago. 
in  the  93d  Congress  (1973-74).  House 
committees  reported  906  public  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions,  passed  923  such 
measures,  and  enacted  649.  Tet.  in  the 
98th  Congress  (1983-84).  our  commit- 
tees only  reported  734  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions,  a  19-percent  decrease  from 
the  93d  Congress;  the  House  passed 
978  such  measures,  and  623  were  en- 
acted into  law.  Over  that  same  decade, 
the  number  of  House  standing  sub- 
committees increased  from  119  to  146. 
a  22-percent  Increase;  the  number  of 
subcommittee  seats  increased  from 
1.642  to  1.721;  the  number  of  Members 
with  5  or  more  subcommittee  assign- 
ment increased  from  154  to  198:  and 
committee  staff  shot  up  from  848  to 
1.732,  a  104-percent  increase.  In  sum- 
mary, while  subcommittees  and  staff 
were  proliferating,  committee  produc- 
tivity was  actually  declining. 

Ironically,  the  "House  (Dut  of  Order" 
of  the  previous  decade  had  come  fuU 
cirde  and  then  some:  It  was  now  a 
House  in  shambles— so  cluttered,  cha- 
otic and  crumbling  tluit  it  threatened 
to  come  tumbling  in  on  Itself  from  its 
sheer  weight  and  internal  stresses.  As 


a  response  to  the  excesses  of  the 
House  revolution  of  the  seventies.  I 
have  proposed  a  restoration  for  the 
eighties  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "Blueprint  for  a  House 
that  Works."  I  have  no  Illusions  that 
these  seven  rules  changes  alone  will 
work  mirades  in  restoring  our  House 
to  a  proud  and  productive  institution; 
that  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  will 
and  dedication  of  our  membership 
working  together  to  reverse  past 
trends  and  put  our  House  back  in 
order.  But  these  simple  changes  can 
help  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  that 
House  restoration  effort. 
THE  BLosmim 

The  Committee  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1985  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  I  have  described  by 
limiting  all  committees,  except  Appro- 
priations, to  no  more  than  6  subcom- 
mittees and  all  Members  to  no  more 
than  four  subcommittee  assignments. 
This  would  result  In  the  elimination  of 
15  subcommittees  In  the  99th  Con- 
gress, from  the  present  147  down  to 
132,  a  10.2-percent  decrease.  In  addi- 
tion, based  on  data  from  the  last  Con- 
gress, nearly  200  Members  would  have 
to  give  up  one  or  more  subcommittee 
assignments. 

With  the  reduction  in  subcommit- 
tees and  Member  assignments,  the 
House  should  also  be  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  committee  staff.  Under 
my  proposal,  the  House  would  be 
forced  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to 
adopt  an  overall  committee  staff  cell- 
ing before  any  committee  funding  res- 
olutions could  be  considered.  The 
fundhig  resolutions  would  then  have 
to  conform  to  that  ceiling  in  allocating 
investigative  staff  to  each  committee. 
It  would  be  my  expectation  that  we 
could  reduce  committee  staff  by  at 
least  10  percent.  173  people,  in  the 
first  year  since  we  would  be  eliminat- 
ing that  percent  of  subcommittees. 

To  help  reduce  overlap  and  duplica- 
tion in  oiu*  committee  system  and  f  iir- 
ther  reduce  the  need  for  our  present 
subcommittees  and  staff,  I  am  propos- 
ing that  we  eliminate  the  Joint  referral 
of  bills  to  two  or  more  committees. 
While  split  and  sequential  referrals 
would  be  retained,  the  Speaker  would 
be  required  to  designate  one  commit- 
tee as  the  committee  of  prindpal  Juris- 
diction in  order  to  better  assign  ac- 
countability for  legislation. 

The  reduction  in  subcommittees  and 
Member  assignments  should  also  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  eliminate  the 
phantom  legislative  procedures  which 
have  only  contributed  to  unrepre- 
sentative and  often  slipshod  legisla- 
tion. My  proposal  would  abolish  the 
practice  of  proxy  voting  and  replace 
the  present  one-third  quorum  rule  for 
conducting  business  with  the  old  ma- 
jority quonmi  requirement. 

To  f  lurther  ensure  that  our  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  are  turning 


out  legislktion  that  is  more  representa- 
tive of  thie  House  as  a  whole,  my  padc- 
age  woul^  require  that  the  majority  to 
minority  party  ratios  on  each  commit- 
tee and  auboommlttee  be  the  same  as 
the  party  ratio  of  the  House.  In  the 
98th  Co^ress  the  minority  party  was 
slighted  tome  23  committee  seats  and 
62  subcoihmittee  seats  due  to  inequita- 
ble party  ratios.  In  this  Congress  we 
have  beep  slighted  scnne  17  onnmlttee 
seats  and,  it  appears,  are  being  even 
more  discriminated  against  at  the  sub- 
committee leveL  Tha«  can  be  no 
excuse  in  a  represmtative  democracy 
such  as  durs  for  effectively  disenfran- 
chising n^llllons  of  ^mmrirmxA  at  SUCh 

a  crucial  point  in  the  legislative  proc- 


Flnallyj  my  package  would  revise  ex- 
isting oversight  rules  to  insure  that 
our  omniAittees  take  this  important  re- 
sponsibility more  seriously.  Commit- 
tees would  be  required  to  formally 
adopt  their  oversight  agendas  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress  and  would 
be  held  iiDoountable  for  those  plans  in 
their  final  legislative  activity  reports 
at  the  eid  of  a  Congrev.  Too  often 
committcie  oversight  of  executive 
branch  agendes  and  programs  is  the 
neglectecl  stepchild  of  legislation.  And 
yet  our  spending  and  reauthorising  de- 
cisions ramst  be  based  <m  better  infor- 
mation oh  executive  performance  if  we 
are  to  act  prudently  and  frugally.  Ef- 
fective oversight  is  the  key  to  such 
sound  leaslathre  decisions. 

Mr.  Cmaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Rules  Cpmmlttee  will  undertake  a 
comprehfnsive  review  of  our  commit- 
tee systeia  in  this  Congrev  and  in  the 
process  ilve  serious  consideration  to 
this  package  of  seven  committee  im- 
provanent  amendments.  The  pacicage 
is  not  offered  with  any  partisan  gain 
in  mind,  but  rather  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  larger  interests  of  the 
House  as  an  institution  at  heart.  For  if 
this  HouAe  out  of  order  does  not  adopt 
a  new  blueprint  for  a  House  that 
woriEs,  it  [Will  matter  little  which  party 
had  the; edge  when  the  walls  came 
tumblingj  down;  our  democracy  will  be 
the  ultiniate  loser. 

At  thii  point  in  the  Rbooui.  Mr. 
Sp^wrTsi  indude  a  brief  summary  of 
the  Coiunlttee  Improvement  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  The  summary  follows: 
Bust  Sdhmast  or  Lorr  OmmTTa  Im- 

paovaortn  AMmnonRS  or  1M5  (H.  Ras. 

110.  Vtrk  Coirauas,  lanoDOCD  on  Mascb 

31. 1985) 

1.  OoenMAt— House  Rule  X.  clause  2(c) 
would  be '  amoided  to  require  tbat  each 
House  iftMv**"r  oomintttee.  not  later  than 
March  1^  the  flist  wmtaa  of  each  Con- 
gresB.  for^ially  adopt  ovoilcfat  idana  for 
tbat  OangTMi  and  ■utamlt  them  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  taovemment  Operations, 

No  lite^ttaan  March  IS,  the  OoDimlttee 
at  Operattons.  after  consulta- 
Mpartlnn  laadersblp  of  the 
:  iubmlt  the  plans  to  the  House 
;  tt  or  the  leader- 
mlfht  make  to  asnire  effective 
coordinatiim  of  the  plans. 


with 


anyi 


iJ^AJIAVA    •:ooT^^^ 


The  Speaker  would  be  authorised  to  ap- 
point special  ad  hoc  oveisigfat  committees 
from  the  membership  of  committees  having 
overiapping  Juriadlctiona  for  the  purixMe  of 
reviewing  medfic  matters  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees. 

House  Rule  XI,  clauae  1(d)  would  be 
mrnmnA^A  to  require  that  each  committee  in- 
clade  in  ita  final  report  at  the  end  of  each 
congress  a  separate  aection  on  its  oversi^t 
activities  with  qwcif ic  refermce  to  ita  origi- 
nal oversight  plana  and  a  summary  of  ac- 
tions taken  or  recommendations  made  with 
remect  to  tboae  plana  and  any  additional 
ovosight  acUvlttea  undertaken. 

2.  JTvUiple  ttefiml  Limitation.— mmae 
Rule  X  clauae  S(c)  would  be  amended  to 
ylf'niT^'t*  the  Joint  referral  of  bills  to  more 
than  one  committee.  Sequential  and  aplit  re- 
f enala  would  be  retained,  but  the  Speaker 
would  rtfilgnatf  only  one  committee  aa  the 
committee  of  principal  Juriadictlon. 

3.  Party  JtoMoi.— Houae  Rule  X.  clauae  6 
would  be  amended  to  require  that  party 
ratios  on  all  House  oommltteea  (except 
Standarda  of  Official  (>>nduct),  subcommit- 
tees, select  committees,  task  foroea.  aubun- 
ita.  and  conference  oommltteea  ahall  reflect 
the  party  ratio  in  the  Houae  aa  a  whole. 

4.  Subcommittee  LimUa— Houae  Rule  X. 
clauae  6  would  be  amended  to  lindt  each 
Houae  standing  committee  (except  Aivro- 
priatkma)  to  no  more  than  aix  subcommit- 
tees, snd  limit  each  Houae  Member  to  no 
more  than  four  aubcommittee  saaignmenta. 

6.  Proxw  Voting  fiaiL— Houae  Rule  XI. 
dauae  2(f)  would  be  amended  to  prohlMt 
proxy  voting  by  any  Member  in  any  cnnmit- 
tee  or  subcommittee. 

6.  Majofitti  Quorum.— Howe  Rule  XI, 
clauae  2(hX2)  would  be  amended  to  require 
a  maiorlty  quonun  on  committees  and  aub- 
oonunltteea  for  the  tranaacUon  of  any  busi- 

7.  Staff  Ottiaff.— Houae  Rule  XI.  clauae  5 
would  be  amended  to  prohibit  the  adoption 
of  any  committee  f  uiuling  resolution  untfl 
the  Houae  bad  adopted  a  reaoluticm  report- 
ed from  the  Houae  Admlnlatratitm  Commit- 
tee eatatdiahing  an  overall  limit  on  commit- 
tee staff  peracmnel  for  tbat  year. 

In  developing  the  committee  funding  reao- 
lutlcms.  the  Committee  on  Houae  Adminis- 
tration shsU  specify  in  the  resolution  the 
number  of  staff  positiona  authorised  by  the 
resolution  and  ahall  indicate  in  the  report 
that  the  figure  ia  in  conference  with  the 
overall  committee  staff  ceiling  adopted  by 
the  Houae. 

In  no  event  ahall  the  total  number  of  ad- 
ditional ataff  poaitiona  authorised  in  aucb 
funding  resolutiom.  together  with  the  total 
number  of  statutory  staff  already  autiior- 
iaed  by  House  Rule  XI.  clauae  6.  exceed  the 
celling  establisbed  by  the  Houae  for  that 
year. 

No  aupplemental  committee  funding  reso- 
luttcHiB  may  be  adopted  which  provide  for 
staff  in  exceaa  of  the  ceiling  adopted  by  the 
Houae  unleaa  auch  reaolutiona  are  adopted 
by  a  two-thirda  vote.* 


THE  164TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GREEK  INDEPEaiDENCE  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlonan  firom  Illinois  [Mr.  Ahhuhzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1821,  the  Greeks  embariied 
on  their  long  and  arduous  struggle  for 
self-determination,  for  it  was  on  that 


date,  known  today  as  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day,  that  the  Greek  people 
began  a  series  of  uprisings  against 
their  Turldsh  oppressors. 

In  1814,  Greek  merchants  formed  a 
secret  organization  known  as  the  Sod- 
ety  of  Friends  to  plan  a  methcxlical 
conspiracy  for  a  general  uprising  of  all 
Greek  inhabitants  of  the  European 
section  of  the  Sultan's  Etaipire.  Seven 
years  later,  in  1821,  the  revolution 
broke  out  achieving  successes  tiom  the 
beginning,  especially  in  the  Pdopon- 
nese,  central  Greece,  and  the  Aegean 
Islands. 

The  nucleus  of  the  liberation  anny 
of  the  Greeks  consisted  of  small 
battle-hardened  groups  of  guerrillas 
known  as  "klephtes."  which  deq>ite 
their  isolation  and  lack  of  coordin»- 
Utm.  had  been  fighting  against  Turk- 
ish power  for  centuries.  Thousands  of 
Inexperienced  Greeks  Joined  these 
guerrilla  groups  and  received  training 
in  the  art  of  warfare. 

On  January  1,  1822,  at  Epidaurus, 
the  national  assembly  met  to  proudly 
proclaim  Greek  Independence,  and  in- 
troduced a  constitution,  while  tiie 
Greek  military  (»ntlnued  to  fight  the 
Turks.  The  broad  spirit  of  Greek  na- 
tionalism, almost  imlque  in  history, 
roused  the  people  of  Europe,  and  PhJl- 
hellenlan  became  a  movement  of  great 
force  in  the  United  States  as  weU. 
Thousands  of  soldiers,  politicians,  in- 
tellectuals, and  sdmtists,  moved  and 
enraptured  by  the  heroic  struggle  of 
the  GreelES  in  revolt,  came  to  Greece 
and  fought  bravely  with  the  Greek 
people,  while  at  the  same  time  qiedal 
committees  were  set  up  in  various  Eu- 
ropean countries  to  collect  money  and 
supplies  for  the  Greeks  and  aid  them 
in  their  fight  to  live  freely. 

When  the  Sultan  attempted  to 
oppose  the  diplcHnatic  representatives 
of  Great  Britain.  FYance.  and  Russia, 
the  imited  fleets  of  these  countries 
provided  a  final  military  solution,  at- 
tacking and  decimating  the  Turldsh 
fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Navarino  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1827.  Beginnhig  with  diplo- 
matic notes,  and  ending  with  a  peace 
treaty,  the  Sultan  was  forced  to  con- 
cede national  political  independence  to 
the  Greek  revolutionaries. 

Bir.  Speaker,  the  dvillzation  which 
flourished  in  Athens  in  the  millenlnm 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  gave  rise  to 
the  democratic  prindples  which  we 
cherish  in  the  free  world  today,  and 
Gredi  philosophy,  art.  literature,  and 
sdence  have  had  a  lasting  impact  on 
Western  dvilization.  Greece's  golden 
age  has  truly  left  a  rich  legacy  which 
has  hdped  to  sh^^e  our  own  tradi- 
tions, and  Greek  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  American  shores  have  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  our  national  life  in 
many  fields.  The  Ues  of  friendship 
that  have  linked  our  two  nations  over 
the  decades  have  grown  stronger  and 
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stood  together  in  war  and 


we  have 
peace. 

It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
extend  my  greetinss  to  Americans  of 
Greek  descent  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  and  Greek 
Americans  in  Chicago  and  throughout 
our  Nation,  who  are  commemorating 
this  inspiring  event  In  the  history  of 
freedom.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
aL) 

Mr.  GomjOB.  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoazALB.  60  minutes.  March  25. 

Mr.  GonALB.  60  minutes.  March  27. 

Mr.  GoiRALB,  60  minutes.  March  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mr.  McKsanAir)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materlaL) 

Mr.  EDWAaos  of  Oklahoma,  for  60 
minutes,  April  2. 

Mr.  SmTR  of  New  Jersey,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Masxoaii.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RowLAiiD  of  Connecticut,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LOR.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CtMBT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AiBZAinna)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Paiiria.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ALBSAimBa.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HAiOLTOir.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WcAVSB.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalcs.  for  10  ihlnutes.  today 
and  March  36. 

Mr.  Tauzdi.  for  30  minutes,  BCarch 
27. 

Mr.  PicxLX.  for  30  minutes.  April  22. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SwmsAXX)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remaiks  and  Include  extra- 
neous materlaL) 

Mr.  BuBTOii  of  Indiana,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 


Mrs.  VvcAifOvicB. 
Mr.  OasBf. 
Bis.  Shows. 
Mr.  Suusiaa. 

Mrs.  JOHHSOH. 

Mr.  Pawhll. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AuzAHina)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  FutTia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoHTSBS. 

BCr.  Pbhht. 

Mr.  Mnxn  of  California. 

Mr.  PEAHK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BxiLSHSoir. 

Ms.  Oakak  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wisx  In  two  instances. 

BIr.  Kahjokski. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mrs.  BumTOH  of  California. 

Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Itx.  LowsT  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Wtium. 

Mr.  Lcvnn  of  California. 

Mr.  Evams  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gabcia. 

BCr.  Plobio. 

Mr.  HoTXB. 

Mr.  Wbiss. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  RomsB. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  AnoHS. 

Mr.  Mbazbk. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
E^peaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

&J.  Rm.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  desttnate 
March  31.  198S.  u  "Afcbanlatan  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Poat  OtOot  and  CtvO  Service. 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKbbhah)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Camtbell. 

Mr.  McMiLLiAH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  LiOHTrooT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHOLXi. 

Mrs.  Bbhtlbt. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  20. 
1985.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Ret.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  deelinat* 
the  week  of  March  34.  IMS.  through  March 
30.  IMS,  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  WeelL" 


Mr. 

House  do 


ADJOURNMENT 

BCr.    SMITH   of   New   Jersey 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  4  minutes  pjn.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  Monday,  March  24, 1985. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Aariatant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower,  Reaerve  Af- 
fairs and  Installations),  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legldUlon  to  ammd  aeetUm 
1448  of  UUe  10,  United  Statea  Code,  to  pro- 
vide more  equitable  treatment  under  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Program  for  the  surviving 
spouaea  of  certain  oommlaslooed  officers  of 
the  Aimed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

813.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Statea.  transmitting  pmrrrdlngf  of  the  88th 
Natlooal  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wan  of  the  United  States,  held  In  Chi- 
cago, XL.  August  17-34.  1M4.  pumiant  to  38 
VA.C.  118;  44  UJS.C.  1333  (H.  Doe.  No.  M- 
43):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  ordered  to  be  prbited. 

814.  A  letter  fnnn  the  caudrman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  8-18,  "D.C.  Housing  Finance 
Agency  Act  Amendment  Temporary  Act  of 
IMS."  pumiant  to  Public  Law  M-IM,  sec- 
tion 803(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  8-14.  "D.C.  Commisslaa  on  Base- 
ball Amendment  Act  of  IMS."  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  M-198.  aectlon  803(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
ArthriUs  Advisory  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  1984  annual  report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

817.  \  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Coovany  Act  of  1938,  the  Trust 
Indenture  Act  of  1939,  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  and  the  Investment  Advi- 
aon  Act  of  1940  to  make  certain  technical, 
clarifying,  and  conforming  amendments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  transmitting  the  Consolidated 
RaQ  Cotpmtlon's  annual  report  for  1984, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-3438,  section 
307(b)  (M  Stat  M);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defenae 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  each  loan  and  con- 
tract of  guaranty  or  insurance  to  which 
there  remains  outstanding  any  unpaid  obli- 
gation or  potential  liability  and  the  status 
of  each  extension  of  credit  for  the  procure- 
ment of  defense  articles  or  services,  pursu- 
ant to  33  XSA.C.  378S(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
of  political  contributions  by  Fernando  En- 
rique Rondon  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador,  pursuant  to  Public 
lAW  98-486,  aectlon  304(bX3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  LegiaUtlve  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 


of  poUtlcal  iontributiOM  by  Faith  Ryan  of 
Fennsylvanik  to  be  Ambassador  Kxtnundi- 
nary  and  #lenipotentiary  to  Switswland, 
pursuant  \jk  Public  Law  9e-4M.  section 
304(bX3);  i4  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 1 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corps,  teananltting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  ebable  the  Peace  Oorpa  to  contin- 
ue its  eff orib  on  behalf  «rf  world  peace  and 
friendship  fbr  fiscal  years  19M  and  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

833.  A  lettbr  from  the  Conptroller  Gener- 
al, General  jHooountlng  Offlee,  transmitting 
a  list  of  aU  reports  Issued  by  GAO  during 
February,  plirniant  to  31  UAC  719(h);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operatiaoa. 

834.  A  leU^  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Admiblstration.  traoaodtting  an  eval- 
uation of  a^vltles  under  tbe  Pteedom  of 
Information  Act,  pursuant  to  S  UJS.C. 
SS3(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I 

836.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, trananittlng  an  evaluattai  of  activi- 
ties tmder  tae  Freedom  of  Inf  ormatiao  Act. 
pursuant  to  IS  U.8.C.  863(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatiaoa. 


■on 


from  the  Cbairman.  National 
ConunJsslan.  transmitting 
of  activities  under  the  Ftee- 
Aet.  pursuant  to  6 
to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
ns. 

from  the  Director,  Office  of 

t.    transmitting    as 

actlvltlea  under  t!te  Fkeedom 

Act,  pursuant  to  6  VAC. 

Committee  on  Government 


838.  A 
Capital 
an  evali 
dom  of 
UAC.  SS3(( 
menti 

837.  Alet< 
Personnel 
evaluation 
of  Inf  oi 
663(d);  to 
Operations. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  an  evaluation 
of  activities  lunder  the  F»eedom  of  Informa- 
Uon  Act.  pursuant  to  6  U.8.C.  883(d);  to  tbe 
Committee  an  Government  Operations. 

829.  A  letier  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Managmmt  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  prtmosed  lefislatlon  to  extend  and 
revise  the  apthority  of  the  President  under 
chi^ter  9  o|  UUe  S,  United  States  Code,  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reor- 
ganisation <^  the  agendas  of  the  executive 
branch  of  t^e  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govelnment  Operattoos. 

830.  A  lettier  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  ibd  Science,  Department  of  the 
Interim,  transmitting  a  propooed  contract 
with  Tuma  County  Water  Users  Assoda- 
Uon,  Tuma  {Project,  AZ.  for  drainage  works 
and  minor  sonstrucUoo  over  $300,000.  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  June  13.  1968.  chapter 
382.  to  the  Committee  on  biteilor  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Oommissianer, 
Bureau  of  Itedamation.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notification  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  make  structural  modlflfaUoos  to 
the  Jackaon  Lake  Dam.  MinMoIra  Project, 
Wyoming-Idaho,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  96- 
678,  aectlon  |6;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

833.  A  letier  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  i  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  leglslatJiwi  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  to 
rllmf"-**  divllcaUve  Federal  Register  no- 
tices relattak  to.  the  Cnmmissinn's  Agree- 
ment State  jProgram;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  anq  Insular  Affairs. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Ownmissioo.  tranmitUng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  clarify  that  the  Nu- 


dear  Regulatory  Commission  Is  authorised 
to  protect  from  public  disclosure  certain 
senslUve  generic  safeguards  information, 
the  disdosure  of  which  could  negate  or  oora- 
pramlse  site  specific  security  measures;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

834.  A  letter  from  the  OcHnmlasloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  waivers  granted  from 
certain  admlasfbillty  requirements  for  refu- 
gees, pursuant  to  INA.  section  207(cX3)  (94 
Stat  103);  to  the  CatandVbtt  on  the  Judid- 
aiy. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nudear 
Regulatory  Commisskm.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  amend  UUe 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  Idll  or  forcibly  assault 
resist  oppose,  impede,  Imtimlrtale  or  inter- 
foe  with  an  NRC  employee  who  is  perform- 
ing his  official  duUes;  to  the  Coomilttee  on 
the  Judidary. 

838.  A  letter  txxaa  the  Chairwoman.  Per- 
aonnd  Appeals  Board.  General  Aocotmting 
Ottioe.  transmitting  the  Board's  annual 
rqwrt  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civfl  Service. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglalatbHi 
authorising  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  InterlM'  tat  services  necessary  to  the 
Qonperfoiming  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe.  tmsmitUng  a  draft  of  propoaed  leg- 
ialaUon  to  amend  tbe  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act  to  authorise  aptnopriaUona  for 
fiscal  yean  19M  and  1M7;  to  the  Committee 
CO  Sdeoce  and  TMbnology. 

839.  A  letter  finm  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the  statu- 
tory rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
veterans  and  rates  of  dependmcy  and  in- 
demnity compensaUon  for  surviving  spouses 
and  diildren  of  veterans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Aff aln. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  10th  annual  r^wrt 
of  tbe  actlvltlea  and  f Inandal  statements  of 
tbe  Pensloa  Benefit  Guaranty  CorporaUm. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-406,  section  40M; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educatkm 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  enUUed  "Debentures  Not  Serving 
Puiposes  HUD  Intended— LegislaUve 
Cbai«es  Could  Help  Increase  Eff ecUveness 
And  Mtnimho  Interest  Costs."  (GAO/ 
RCBD-86-38.  March  13,  1986);  Jointly,  to 
tbe  Committees  on  Government  OperaUons 
and  "■"""g.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nudear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legisUtion  to  amend  sec- 
tion 308  at  the  Energy  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1974,  as  amoided,  to  darlf y  notification 
requirements  tta  noncompliance;  Jointly,  to 
the  OoBunlttees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fain  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

843.  A  letter  fiom  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislaUon  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Ennry  Act  to  provide  criminal  sanc- 
tlona  for  an  act  of  sabotage  of  a  nudear 
powendant  during  its  construcUon  which 
could  affect  the  public  health  and  safety 
were  it  to  go  undetected;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaira 
and  the  Judidary. 


844.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Cnmmission.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legialatkin  to  provide  ap- 
plicants for.  or  holden  of  a  production  fScfl- 
Ity  license  or  a  utmsaUon  fadllty  Uoense 
with  aooeas  to  certain  Federal  criminal  his- 
tmy  records;  JtrinUy,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affain  and  the  Judid- 
ary. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  enUUed  "Effects  of  Tiabnitira  As- 
sessed Employen  Withdrawing  FTom  MulU- 
employer  Pension  Plans"  (GAO/HRD-86- 
16,  March  14. 1986);  Jointly,  to  the  Qmmiit- 
tees  on  Government  Open^iona.  Education 
and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Meana. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
HJl.  1641.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  provlsians  of 
law  to  make  minor  improvements  and  neces- 
sary technical  changea;  to  tiw  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.AKAKA: 
HJt  1843.  A  Mil  to  modify  tbe  navigation 
project  tat  Honolulu  Harbor.  HI.  to  direct 
the  Army  Coipa  of  &igineen  to  maintain  a 
33-foot  depth  in  Kalihl  Channd.  and  for 
oth^  purpoaes;  to  the  Oonunittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Ttanaportation. 

HJt  1843.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Army  to  construct  certain  flood 
control  and  navigation  projects  in  tbe  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  PuUic  Works  and  lYanspor- 
taUcm. 

By  Mr.   ARMET   (for  htanaeif.   Mr. 
Frnna.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Coma.  Mr. 
BuaoK  of  Texas.  Mr.  Shilbt.  Mr. 
SouMioa.  Mrs.  Joamoa  Mr.  Lim- 
8X1.  Mr.  GaoisBra.  Mr.  DKLat,  Mr. 
OomBST.  Mr.  Loir,  Mr.  "BaauroL. 
and  Mr.  Youwo  of  Alaska): 
HJt  1844.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  contributions  to  education  savings  ac- 
counts and  to  provide  that  amounts  paid 
from  such  an  account  for  educational  ex- 
pcDMs  shall  never  be  subject  to  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.BEILENSON: 
HJt  1848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  require  manufacturen  of  passfngfr 
can  to  fumiah  inf ormaUoo  rdatlng  to  the 
crashworthiness  of  the  can  to  prospective 
car  Iniyers;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HJt  1848.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviatim  Act  of  19M  to  require  commercial 
passenger-carrying  aircraft  to  be  equipped 
with  souAe  detecton  and  automatic  fire  ex- 
Unguistaen  in  all  aircraft  lavatories  and 
galley  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TTansportaUon. 

HJft  1847.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Federal 
AviaUon  Act  of  19M  to  encourage  Inflight 
emergency  medical  care  aboard  passengfr- 
carrying  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AaTHOinr.  Mr.  ALKXAmaa.  Mr. 
AoConi,  Mr.  Boasai.  Mr.  Callaham. 
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Ifr.  CmumuM.  Mr.  Ckais.  Mr.  Diot- 
vnam.  Mr.  Oicma.  Mr.  Pout.  Mr. 

HmwuD.  Mr.  Lowit  of  Wuhlngton. 
Mr.  M"*^™*",   Mr.  Mouuaoii  of 
Wuhlncton.  Mr.  Rabaix.  Mr.  Rouii- 
MMi.  Mr.  Dnnnr  Smtib.  Ma.  Snowi. 
Mr.    STAUiiraa.    Mr.    Swirr.    Mr. 
Tuxam.  Mr.  WAnmn.  Mr.  Wuvn. 
Mr.  MnxB  of  Wuhlncton.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Wtboi): 
HJl.  1648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  promote  ezpanaton  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  wood  product*,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr. 


DORNAN  of  California  (for 
Mr.  SiLJAjniiB.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Wbb^  Mr.  Blax.  Mr.  Wnaoii. 
Mr.  CSAin.   Mr.   Badham.  and  Mr. 
SmmwAT): 
HJl.  1S40.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  treaties 
and  Intemational  acreementa  violated  by 
Communlat  rectmes.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADIOAN  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 

Wazmam.  Mr.  Egxakt  of  Ohio,  Mr. 

iMMt.  Mr.  CAamr.  Mr.  Folct.  Mr. 

Tauhi.  Ms.  Mnnnaxi.  Mr.  Ozixr. 

Mr.    SiKoaaKt.    Mr.    Rhialdo.    Mr. 

I^LAira.    Mr.    BoaHLnr,    and    Mr. 

Dowmnr  of  New  York): 

HJl.  1650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 

Inc  Water  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  rv  "!""*"** 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  SujAtraaa.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Wbo.  Mr.  Blas.  Mr.  Wilsok. 
Mr.  Ckavb.  Mr.  Babham.  and  Mr. 
Shumwat): 
HJl.  1651.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  articles  of  f  or- 
elcB  tiiiiliMMsrs  that  export  certain  goods 
and  taehnology  from  Communist  regimes, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  XRDREICH: 

BJt  1662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intema- 

teral  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  concerning  the 

requirement  for  separate  mailings  of  IRS 

1099  statements:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.   

By  Mr.  rUSTER: 
HJL   166S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood 
Act  of  1977  to  repeal  the  noncash 
;  lequiiemant  for  the  Puerto  Rico  Nu- 
se    Program    carried    out 
r  neh  act  and  to  require  that  the  max- 

1  MMunt  of  the  Mock  grant  payable  to 

PMTte  BtDO  be  adjusted  to  reflect  food  price 
ilisiw  In  Puerto  Rloo;  to  the  Committee 
on  AgrtBOltitre. 

wi^  ItM.  A  bill  to  amend  title  36.  United 
Stataa  CMa.  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thortty  a(  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provida  fl«taln  oontraet  medical  services  in 
Puerto  also  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Canaaittaa  on  Veterans' Affatia. 
Br  Mr-  0BJDKN80N: 
HJt  IfW.  A  bai  to  authorise  funds  for 
_  1966  for  carrying  out  the  Inter- 
I  Ttwrel  Act  of  1961:  to  the  Commit- 
tee «B  Baeigj  and  Commerce. 
ByMr.OUCKMAN: 
HJt  1656.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and 
income  protection  for  fanners;  to  make  per- 
sna  who  produce  agricultural  commodities 
on  hltfily  erodible  land  ineligible  for  certain 
agrlenttare-rdated  pncrams:  to  require  the 
oolleetion  and  illasnmlnstlnn  of  financial  In- 
foimatlan  with  respect  to  certain  grain  stor- 
age f aeOlties:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  OREEN: 
HJt  1657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disregard.  In  the 
valuation  for  estate  tax  purposes  of  certain 
IteoM  created  by  the  decedent  during  his 
life,  any  amount  which  would  have  been  or- 
dinary income  If  such  item  has  been  sold  by 
the  decedent  at  lU  fair  market  value,  to 
allow  a  charitable  deduction  baaed  on  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  items,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OUARINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stabs,  and  Mr.  Pbbirbl): 
HJt  1658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  business  development  compa- 
nies: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CouBxn.      Mr.      Mttchbll,      Mr. 
BaxAii.  Mr.   Bobx.  Mrs.  Boxxa. 
Mr.  Pasczll.  Mr.  Pasio.  Mr.  Httohbs. 
Mr.  Labtos.  Mr.  MnxB  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Olib.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Dflmrr  Smith.  Mr. 
Smttb  of  Plorida.  and  Mr.  Vbbto): 
H.R.  1659.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1106  of 
UUe  31.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
President's  budget  to  require  It  to  separate- 
ly aet  forth  the  annual  budget  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 
HJt  1660.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  and  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  to  prevent  releases  of  toxic  and  has- 
ardous  substances  which  are  presently  not 
adequately  controlled,  to  establish  a  com- 
munity right  to  know  of  the  risks  associated 
with  haxardoua  aubatances  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  to  protect  the  rlghta  of  in- 
dlvlduala  exposed  to  haaardous  subatancea. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJt  1661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  the  control  of  haaardous 
air  pollutanu  from  aUtionary  and  mobile 
aourcea:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Cmnmerce. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
IiDiraBBH): 
HJt  1662.  A  bm  to  reaffirm  the  poUcy  in 
current  law  concerning  conatructlon  of  U.S 
naval  veasels  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  to 
direct  the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
<Hi  the  implementation  of  that  policy:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JEFPOROe: 
HJt  1663.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  S3,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  national  mlni- 
mum  drinking  age  and  to  authoriae  certain 
education  programs  to  be  dUgible  for  alco- 
hol traffic  safety  grants;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

HJt  1664.  A  UU  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  authoriae  under  the  nation- 
al wiiwtiHiim  drinking  age  provision  a  State 
adjacent  to  a  foreign  country  to  allow  the 
purchase  and  conaumpUon  of  an  alcoholic 
beverage  on  the  premlaea  of  certain  eatab- 
liahmenta  by  any  person  who  la  16. 19,  or  30 
years  old.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worka  and  Tranapor- 


aoB  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Tuamk,  Mr. 

RowLAm  of  Connecticut.   Mr.   St 

Obbmahi,  and  Mrs.  KxmRLLT): 

HJt  1666.  A  biU  to  recognise  and  grant  a 

Federal  charter  to  the  Franco-American 

War  Veterana.  Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLT: 

HJt  1667.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 

certain  freight  forwarder  operating  authori- 

Uea:  to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and  Meana. 

By   Mr.   LEVINE  of  California  (for 

hlmaelf,  Mr.  Oilmam,  Mra.  Scmm- 

DBB.  Mr.  Udall.  Mrs.  Schbobdbb.  Mr. 

HoBTOii.  Mr.  JoHBS  of  Oklahoma, 

and  Mr.  Fteoar): 

HJt  1668.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  39,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  that  change-of-ad- 

dress  order  forms  submitted  to  the  Postal 

Service  may  be  furnished  to  the  appropriate 

State  authority  for  purposes  relating  to 

voter  registration;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  OvO  Service. 

By  Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington  (for 
hlmaelf  and  Mr.  Ixach  of  Iowa): 
HJt  1669.  A  bill  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Endowment  for  the  Homeless;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  w^wfciwg,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
HJt  1670.  A  bill  to  smend  Utte  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  complete  the  offldal 
seal  of  the  United  Statea:  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  1671.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Cmporation  from  extending  any 
loana,  credits,  guaranteea.  or  other  financ- 
ing to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMa.OAKAR: 
HJt.  1673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Coametic  Act  to  atrengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
latraUon  to  control  the  uae  of  drugs  which 
present  risks  to  the  public  and  to  secure 
daU  on  adverse  reacUona  to  druga,  and  for 
other    purpoaea;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJt  1673.  A  bill  to  require  that  diet  druga 
containing  phenylpropanolamine  be  dla- 
penaed  only  upon  preacripUon:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HR.  1674.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aa- 
aistance  for  programa  for  the  prevention. 
identiflcaUon.  and  treatment  of  elder  abuae. 
ne^ect  and  exploitation,  to  establlah  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Elder  Abuae.  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Com- 


HJt  1665.  A  biU  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authoriae  a  State  under  the 
fu^^5«»i«i  iwtriiiiiiiiw  drinking  age  inovision  to 
allow  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  an 
alcoholic  beverage  on  the  premlaes  of  cer- 
tain establlahments  by  any  person  who  is  18, 
19.  or  30  years  old.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka  and 
Tranaportatlon. 

By  Mra.  JOHNSON  (for  herself,  Mr. 
BoLABD,  Mr.  DomiBLLT,  Mr.  Mobbi- 


By  BCr.  OWENS: 

Hit.  1675.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  and 
nonpartlaan  adminiatration  of  Federal  elec- 
tiona;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminia- 
tration. 

HJt  1676.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  that  aurviving 
apouaea  of  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  served  during  a  period  of  war 
before  World  War  n  and  who  died  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  shall  be  entitled  to 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
(Did  at  no  leas  than  the  rates  for  the  sur- 
viving spouses  of  veterans  whose  highest 
pay  grade  waa  E-3:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterana' Affairs. 

HR.  1677.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  employment  expenaea  which  are  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  the  care  of  cer- 
tain individuals  in  the  hrane  or  in  a  depend- 
ent care  center  if  such  care  is  necessary  for 
the  gainful  employment  of  the  taxpayer  or 
a  member  of  the  household  of  which  any 


auch  individual  ia  a  member  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wata  and  Meana. 

HR.  1618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (^ode  of  1954  to  provide  that  oon- 
aolidated  ifetuma  may  not  be  fUed  by  certain 
corporationa  which  are  dominant  In  any 
market  wi^h  reapeet  to  any  product;  to  the 
CranmitteA  on  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REOULA: 
H.R.  167^.  A  bai  to  establiah  as  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Stitea  a  Department  of  Trade,  and 
for  other  I  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operationa. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  hlmaelf 
an4  Mr.  Wtlib)  (by  requeat): 
HR.  16(0.  A  bill  to  atrengthen  and  refine 
the  provi^na  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act.!  the  Home  Ownera'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  and  flhe  National  Housing  Act.  to  pro- 
vide for  niore  flexible  premium  aaaessmmt 
procedure^,  to  Improve  insurance  of  ac- 
counts pitoviaiona.  to  eatabliah  prioritiea 
among  clilmanta  agalnat  the  eatatea  of 
failed  Insijltutiona,  to  improve  and  clarify 
enforoemeht  authority,  to  atrengthen  hold- 
ing compapy  provlalona.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea; to  Ibe  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  lUrban^^irs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  heraelf, 

Mr;    ATKim,    Mr.    Faubtbot,    Mr. 

Rahall.  Mra.  Bubtob  of  California, 

Mii  Whbat,  Mrs.  Bozbb.  and  Mr. 

IiAiroa): 

HJl.  1681.  A  bill  to  improve  beneflta  for 

military   lamillea:   to   the  Committee  on 

Armed  Seijvlcea. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
HJl.  1683.  A  bm  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  SodalfSecurlty  Act  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  hOapitala  under  the  DUO  proapec- 
tive  payment  aystem  on  the  baala  of  a  blend 
of  hoQ>itil-q>eclfic  ratea  and  a  national 
rate,  depefading  on  the  degree  of  varlatlcm 
of  coata  Brlthln  apedflc  diagnoals-related 
groupa;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 

Meana.  

By  l4r.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
HJt  1683.  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitation 
of  5  years  {on  the  service  of  Peace  Corps  em- 
ployees; t4  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

HJt  16^  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigrm- 
tion  and  Rationality  Act  to  provide  prefer- 
ential trestment  in  the  admiasion  of  certain 
chfldren  of  "OS.  dtiaena.  which  children 
have  been  or  will  be  adopted  by  XJS.  dtt- 
sena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  lb.  SNOWE  (for  heraelf  and  Mr. 
McKaaBAH): 
HJl.  1645.  A  bill  to  eatabliah  a  permanent 
boundary  (for  the  Acadia  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
to  the  Coinmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaira.     i 

By  Itra.  VUCANOVICH: 
HJt  16ie.  A  bill  to  dealgnat,f  certain  Na- 
timud  Foi|art  Syatem  lands  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  f  ot  inclusion  In  the  National  WOder- 
Atitm  System,  and  for  other 
DinUy,  to  the  Committees  oa  In- 
'  Affaira  and  Agriculture. 
WHTTTEN: 
,  A  bOl  to  restore  ri^ts  accorded 
against  slander  and  libel  to 
and  candidates  for  public 
>  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
.  A  bill  to  i»t>vide  for  deteimina- 
Kh  Judicial  proceedings  of  claims 
1  aa  account  of  disability  or 
ilting  from  disease  or  Injury  in- 
curred or  iagcravated  in  line  of  duty  while 
serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice,   lTw>"p'"g   those    who   served    during 


■andp 
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peacetime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RicRABoaoB,  Mr.  Eckaxt  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  DoBGAB  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
iMUcm,  Mr.  OwxBa,  Mr.  Yatbob, 
and  B<r.  Hall  of  Ohio): 
HJt  1689.  A  bill  to  create  an  American 
Poyfng  Corp.;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  WYDE3f  (for  himself,  Mr.  Okp- 
HABDT.  and  Mr.  ScmmxR): 
HJt  1690.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  demon- 
stration program  in  which  a  limited  number 
of  States  would  be  permitted  to  provide  un- 
employment  compenaation   to   individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  funding  self -employment: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  beginning  April   8,   1980,  and 
ending  May  6,  1980,  as  "Bataan-Corregidor 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DICKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COBTB): 

HJ.  Rea.  200.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1985  as  "National  Head  Injury 
Awareness  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN:  - 
H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amenttanent  to  the  ConsUtution  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  BCr.  HAMILTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  U.  Gen.  Lincoln  D.  Fsurer  for  ex- 
ceptinuUly  disUnguisbed  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  extension  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  affecting  imports  of  Japa- 
nese-built motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
requeat  that  the  Preaident  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  July  4  of  each  year  as  the 
principal  national  permanent  legal  holiday; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kn.nBB,  Mr.  Cobtk,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 

BiAOGi,  Mr.  MuBPHT,  Mr.  Fobd  of 

Michigan,      Mr.      Mabtibxs.      Mr. 

OwBBS,  Mr.  BoucHBB.  Mr.  Hatxs, 

Mr.  Pkbkihs,  Mr.  Solars,  Mr.  Dtm- 

ALLT,   Mr.    Atkims,    Mr.    Cabb.   Mr. 

Pbtbi,  Mr.  Oatsos.  BCr.  McKkrbab, 

BCr.  Hkbrt.  BCr.  Taukx,  BCr.  c:hab- 

mxB.  and  BCr.  Williams): 

H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution 

oommemorating  the   20th   anniversary   of 

Head  Start:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Lalwr.  

By  BCr.  BCRAZEK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring It  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any    freeze    of    cost-of-living    adjustments 
which  may  be  imposed  during  1985  as  a  defi- 
cit reduction  measure  should  not  vply  to 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  who  were  Iwm 
in  1917  or  thereafter  and  who  (because  of 
their  date  of  birth)  are  already  suffering 
fran  the  adverse  effects  of  the  "notch"  cre- 
ated by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  OWENS: 
H.  Ccm.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 


ing the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  purchase  a 
portrait  or  any  other  artwork  depicting  any 
Federal  officers  or  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
ByBCr.  LOTT: 

H.  Res.  110.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  to  make  the  committee 
system  more  manageable,  repreaentaUve. 
and  responsive  by  reducing  the  number  of 
subcommittees  and  member  subcommittee 
assignments,  eliminating  the  Joint  referral 
of  bills  and  proxy  voting,  restoring  equitable 
party  ratio  and  majority  quorum  require- 
ments, placing  limits  on  the  number  of  com- 
mittee staff,  and  Improving  congreaaional 
oversight:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  BCr.  BATIS: 

H.  Res.  111.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  the  omsidMation  in  the  House  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  designation  of 
commemorative  days  or  other  periods:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  BCr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and 
BCr.  Gbat  of  Pennsylvania); 

H.  Res.  112.  Resolution  establishing  the 
House  of  Representatives  BClnorlty  Student 
Intern  Pro-am;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIAI£ 


Under  (dause  4  of  rule  XXII  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

45.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Manorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  sugar  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

40.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  the  SoQ 
Conservation  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.     . 

47.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  rdatlve  to  pay 
to  Federal  legislators;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

48.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  Will- 
fried  and  Dona  Schomo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

49.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  a  new  \oA  at 
Bonneville  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  "Transportation. 

50.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  Federal  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILU5  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introdutxd 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  BCr.  CKX)DLING: 
HJl.  1691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BCoham- 
med  H.  Quader.  and  his  wife  Nurjehan  K. 
Quaden  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
WUlbroad  BCayanJa;  to  the  (Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  LANTOS: 
HJt  1693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Montano  Ugarte;  to  the  Committee  cm  the 
Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  McCANDLBSS: 
HJl.  1694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VioU  P. 
Warbis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  mdded  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions M  follows: 

HJL  4:  Mr.  Fmnn. 

HJL  36:  Mr.  Mitcbsll.  Mi*.  JomraoN.  Mr. 
CoLnua  of  Texas.  Mr.  Rirm.  Mr.  Kolbb, 
and  Mr.  FbiD  of  TenneHee. 

H Jl.  M:  Mr.  I^bmam  of  California  and  Mr. 
Dixoii. 

HJl.  S«c  Mr.  Daubi.  Mr.  Mo<»b.  Mr. 
Bom  of  TenneMce.  Mr.  Dowot  of  MImIs- 
atppl.  Mr.  AKTWMnr.  Mr.  Jnnmis.  Mr.  Jons 
of  Nortli  Carolina.  Mr.  MncHSLL.  and  Mr. 
Ddkqui. 

HJt  M:  Mr.  AvCon. 

HJl.  i».  Mr.  Bxuunau  Mr.  Ksamb.  Mr. 
SnuuM,  Mr.  Dana  of  California,  Mr. 
CSAiB.  Mr.  Fois  of  Mlehlsan.  Mr.  FaxiaiL. 
Mr.  Munni.  Mr.  Touira  of  Fkwida.  Mr. 
Datu.  Mrs.  Bbrut,  Mr.  MncHBX.  Mr. 
Moaaisrai  of  Waahlncton.  and  Mr.  Pash- 

ATAII. 

HJt  431:  Mr.  Wortlbt.  Mr.  Smra  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Dumcak.  Mr.  Oooouiio.  Mr. 
Kiuo,  Mr.  Amtim.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
McOaAn.  Mr.  SnuROii.  Mr.  Wusoa.  Mr. 
Booosn.  and  Mr.  Honmii. 

HJL  4M:  Mr.  Pascbx,  Ms.  MncuLsxi.  BCr. 
WiATsa.  Mn.  Uats.  Mr.  OuAann.  Mr.  Am- 
aaasoH.  and  Mr.  PASia 

HJt.  555:  Mr.  Taukk.  Mr.  Homrsa.  Mr. 
CsAio.  Mr.  BiAOOi.  Mr.  Rxsaldo.  Mr.  Baitoii 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Kmamaom,  Mr.  Cosst,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  DbWhr.  Mr.  Cuame,  and  Mr.  Lnr- 
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HJi.  600:  Mr.  ItoiB.  Mr.  Aimst,  Mrs. 

Joamoii.  Mr.  PlAinani.  Mr.  Shjaw.  Mr. 
MoMMii.  Mr.  LovrLsa.  Mr.  ScHuxxn.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  NBuom  of  Plorlda.  Mr.  HATxa. 
Mr.  Pascbj,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  PnaBAX.  Mr. 
McCahbuss.  Mr.  SwnraiAix.  Mr.  Hammxs- 
samar.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Hcinxa.  Mr. 
Shxlbt.  Mr.  Tallox.  Mr.  LinxsKi,  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Pur.  Mr.  Chaxblo.  Mrs.  Vucax- 
oncH.  Mr.  Babxss.  Mr.  Bxocx.  Mr.  Batx- 
MAX.  Mr.  SsAxr.  Mr.  Obkt.  Mr.  Oanx.  Mr. 
AxsosoK.  and  Mr.  Bosoo. 

HJl.  606:  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Woxilst.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hsmpshire.  Mrs.  Bxhtlxt. 
Mr.  iJFixsKi.  and  Mr.  DioOvabsi. 

HJl.  6*3:  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Axbuws.  Mr. 
Rainbu  Mr.  Dnox,  snd  Mr.  Mabtixb. 

HJl.  635:  Ms.  MnroLsxi. 

HJt  636:  Mr.  Mabtihbi  snd  Mr.  Pascxll. 

HJL  640:  Mr.  Maxtixxl 

HJl.  616:  Mr.  Lnmrasrox. 

HJl.  680:  Mr.  Rowlaxs  of  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  BcHxauMB.  and  Mr.  Mobbisox  of 
Washlngtan. 

HJl.  663:  Mr.  Ixxlaxs,  Mr.  Rxis.  Mr.  Fobd 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Richabbsox.  and  Mr. 
Touxa  of  Florida. 

HJt  601:  Mr.  Dbxuhs.  Mr.  Towxs.  Mr. 
WixiH.  Mr.  MAxnxxi,  Mr.  Rxio.  and  Mr. 
FoBB  of  TenneaMe. 

HJt  613:  Mr.  Dwtxb  of  New  Jerwy. 

HJt  668:  Mr.  WXns.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr. 
Hi*!"*".  Mrs.  BozxB.  Mr.  Smitb  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bhabt.  and  Mr.  Pcbsbll. 

HJt  1000:  Mr.  Touxa  of  Alaska. 

HJt  lOlT:  Mr.  Osbbtab. 

HJt  1046:  Mr.  Hvckabt  and  Mr.  Lnrixo- 

STOX. 

H.R.  1063:  Mr.  Chbxxt. 

HJt  1660:  Mr.  Matboolbs.  Mr.  Rooixo. 
Ms.  Mmnaa.  Mr.  Mobbisox  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  CHjchmax.  Mis.  Oraxxxs.  and  Mrs. 


HJt  1143:  Mr.  Haxsxx. 

HJt  1161:  Mr.  Ccxaxt  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
OucsMAX.  Mr.  KiLDCB.  Mr.  Evaxs  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  O'Bbixx.  Mr.  Raxgkl.  Mr.  Ross. 
sndMr.STi 


HJt  1313:  Mr.  Writlbt  and  Mr.  Hotxb. 
HJl.  1357:  Mr.  Dbbibb  of  California.  Mr. 
KoLBB.  Mr.  ScHUUB.  Mr.  Pbasb.  and  Mr. 

WOBTLXT. 

HJt  1363:  Mr.  DbLat,  Mr.  Siuaxsbb.  Mr. 
Laociiabsixo,  Mr.  Skxsxxsbxxxbb.  Mr. 
Pdstbb.  Mr.  PixLBS.  Mr.  Udali,  Mr.  Wbbbb. 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oeorgla.  Mr. 
Oallo.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Daxixi,  Mr.  Cbaxb. 
AXsMr.  Lorr. 

HJt  1372:  Mr.  Bxbmax.  Mr.  Paxxtta.  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Bxnnox  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Saxtox. 

HJt  1394:  Mr.  AraABSo. 

HJt  1347:  Mr.  Cbaxb. 

HJt  1346:  Mr.  iMwm  of  California. 

HJl.  1393:  Mr.  Ricrabosox  and  Mr.  Whit- 
lbt. 

HJt  1395:  Mr.  ITvaxs  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
MiuBB  of  Washington.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Josey.  Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  Rittxb.  Mr.  Bb- 
BBDTBB.  Mr.  LlORTrOOT.  Mr.  Whitbhubst. 
Mr.  Kolbb.  Mr.  Ouckmax.  Mr.  Stbxholm. 
Mrs.  Bbxtlbt.  Ms.  Bxowb.  and  Mr.  Cbaxb. 

HJl.  1436:  Mr.  SioKXS  and  Mr.  Richabd- 
sox. 

HJt  1443:  Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr.  Howabo.  and 

Mr.  POOLIXTTA. 

HJt  1533:  Mr.  Towxs,  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
Savaob.  Mr.  Ouckmax.  Mr.  Rooixo.  Mr. 
Babxbs.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  Touxo  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mrs.  Binnox  of  California. 

HJt  1534:  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Dxllums.  Mr. 
Savaob.  Mr.  Atkixs.  Mr.  Biaou.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Bbbmax.  Mrs. 
BoxBB.  Mr.  Stokbs.  and  BCr.  Richabbsox. 

HJt  1615:  Mr.  Ckaxx  and  Mr.  Doboax  of 
North  Dakota. 

nj.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Pxrm.  Mr.  Waxmax, 
Mr.  BoxioB  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Paxxtta.  Mr. 
RoDixo.  Mr.  Obtiz.  Mr.  Nislsox  of  Utah. 
Mr.  MooBX.  Mr.  Baooxs.  Mr.  Staxoblaxd. 
Mr.  Mobbisox  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sibaxo, 
Mr.  Tallox,  Mr.  Towxs,  Mr.  Sikobski.  Mr. 
CouxTBB,  Mr.  Obat  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
jBrroaos.  Mr.  Lxvix  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
DoBXAX  of  California,  Mr.  Ouabixi.  Mr. 
Olix,  Mr.  Tbazlbb,  Mr.  Skxltox,  and  Mr. 

MiCHBL. 

HJ.  Res.  n:  Mr.  Stallixos.  Mr.  Chappix, 
Mr.  Valxxtixx,  Mr.  BxaxnTxa.  Mr.  Dobxax 
of  California.  Mr.  Dbbbick,  Mr.  Fawxll.  Mr. 
Moxsox.  Mr.  MCMillak.  Mr.  Uohtpoot. 
Mr.  SxTOBB,  Mr.  Robbtts.  and  Mr.  Skxltox. 

HJ.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Cobxt.  and  Mr.  Daub. 

HJ.  Res.  94:  Mr.  DbWixx  and  Mr.  Touxo 
of  Florida. 

H  J.  Rea  100:  Mr.  Asdabbo.  Mr.  Axxuxzio. 
Mr.  AmxoATB,  Mr.  Batimax.  Mr.  Bbvill. 
Mr.  BiAOOi.  Mr.  Blilxt,  Mr.  Boxxa  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  BoucHB.  Mr.  Bustamaxtb.  Mrs. 
Btbox.  Mr.  Callahax.  Mis.  Colliks.  Mr. 
CouoHLix.  Mr.  Cbockxtt.  Mr.  Daxxxl.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Eooab.  Mr.  Emxb- 
sox.  Mr.  Pascxll,  Mr.  Fauxtbot,  Mr. 
FLiFPO.  Mr.  FowLB.  Mr.  FBxxzbl.  Mr. 
Obbbx.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Haxtxktt. 
Mr.  Hatbs.  Mr.  Hotb.  Mr.  Jdvobbs.  Mr. 
Jbxkixs.  Mr.  Kasixxmxixb.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr. 

KOSTMATBB.  Mr.  LlVlXOSTOX,  Mr.  liOWBT  of 

Washington.  Mr.  Luxoan.  Mr.  Luxoaxx. 
Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  McKbxax.  Mr.  Mooax. 
Mr.  Natchbx.  Mr.  Nowax.  Mr.  O'Bbixx.  BCr. 
Obtb.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Roaxas.  Mr.  Row- 
LAXD  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  St  Oxbmaix.  Mr.  Scbu- 
MXB.  Mr.  Shblbt.  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr. 
Slauohtkb.  Mr.  Smtih  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Sxtobb.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Stxab.  Mr.  ToBBicxLLi.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Whbat.  and  Mr.  Wilsox. 

HJ.  Rea  135:  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Fbobah.  Mr. 
JxxKixa  Mr.  Waxmax.  Mr.  Mobbisox  of 


Washington.  Mr.  Hbptbl  of  HawaU,  Mr. 
Bbbmax.  Mr.  Bustamaxtb.  Mr.  Kaxjobski, 
Mr.  RXD.  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr.  Emxbsox.  Mr. 
Dabsbh.  Mr.  FowLBB.  Mr.  Stbattox.  Mr. 
Babxabo,  Mr.  Wbiobt.  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr. 
Ouabixi,  Mr.  Doxxbllt,  Mr.  Hatchxr,  Mr. 
Cbockxtt.  Idr.  Wbiss.  Mr.  Mooot.  Mr. 
Richabbsox,  Mr.  Laoomabsixo,  Mr.  Roe. 
and  Mr.  Fbost. 

H.J.  Rea  151:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bbtaxt. 
Mr.  PxTxi.  Mr.  Roa  Mr.  Jehkixs.  Mr. 
Waxmax.  Mr.  Maoioax.  Mr.  KiLSxa  Mr. 
Howabo,  Mr.  Laoomabsixo,  Mr.  Akaxa.  Mr. 
RrrrxB,  Mr.  Dixoxll.  Mr.  Rxd,  Mr.  Duxcax, 
Mr.  AxxBEwa  Mr.  Volkmbb,  Mr.  oe  la 
Oabsa,  Mr.  Blilet,  and  Mr.  Daxiel. 

H.J.  Rea  153:  Mr.  Mabtixb  and  Mr.  Blal 

H  J.  Rea  161:  Mr.  VALXXTixa 

HJ.  Rea  175:  Mr.  Wxisa  Mr.  Hatb,  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Waxmax,  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hexbt,  Mr.  FLoaio,  Mr. 
McObath.  Mr.  Huohb.  Mr.  Cabb,  Mr. 
KOLTEB.  Mr.  Fbiohax.  Ma  MixuLSXi.  Mr. 
PBica  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Fauxtbot.  Mr.  Drsox, 
Ma  Kaptub.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Raxoel.  Mr. 
VoLXMXB,  Mr.  Owxxs,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Richabosoh. 

HJ.  Rea  188:  Mr.  Jefpobds.  Mr.  Bolaxs. 
Mr.  MiLLB  of  California,  Mr.  Raxoel.  Mr. 
Wobtlet.   Mr.   Oekas.   Mr.   McDAoa   Mr. 
ScHXUEB,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Bubtok  of  Indi- 
ana.  Mr.    Hexxt.   Mr.   Vakbb   Jaot.   Mr. 
HiLEB.   Mr.   Hammebschmist.   Mr.   Bboom- 
piELD,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Evaxs  of  Iowa  Mr. 
Dobxax  of  California  Mr.  Chaxdlbb,  Mr. 
QuiLLEX.  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr.  DAua  Mr.  Huxtb. 
Mr.  Pacxabs.  Mr.  Rrrrxx.  Mr.  Nixlsox  of 
Utah.  Mr.   Lnaxosiox.  Mr.   Mooxa  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mra  Bbxtlbt,  Mr.  Bx- 
BXOTXB.   Mr.   MOOBBXAD.   Mr.   DxWiKB.   Mr. 
Mabtix  of  New  York,  Bfr.  Haxsxx.  Mra 
BuxTOK  of  California.  Mr.  Cotxe.  Mr.  Kost- 
matbb.   Mr.   DELLUMa   Mr.   CoxTEsa   Mr. 
ScHUMEB.  Mr.  Stxab.  Mr.  Fbaxk.  Mr.  Mob- 
bisox of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Hatb. 
Mr.  BoxxB  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Tbapicaxt.  Mr. 
Mack.    Mr.    Volxmxb.   Mr.    DASCHLa    Mr. 
Dicxa    Mr.    Baktlxit.    Mr.    Hurro.    Mr. 
Bxowx  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Oboibxbo.  Mr. 
CoATa  Mr.  Lbxt.  Mr.  JAOOsa  Mr.  Pubsxll. 
Mr.  Lowbt  of  Wsshlngton.  Mr.  Axdxbsox. 
Mr.  Daxdek.  Mr.  Obebstax.  Mr.  DioOuabdi. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Hotxb.  Mr.  Kastexmkixb. 
Mr.  Cbockxtt,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  Mr. 
SAVAoa    Mr.    CABPEa    Mr.    Hobtox.    Mr. 
Dixox,  Mr.  Baktox  of  Texsa  Mr.  Fauxt- 
bot, Mr.  BLAa  Mr.  POBTxa  Mr.  Fbxxzbl,  Mr. 
Peibi,  Mr.  Hnxis,  Mr.  Ibelaxd.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  SLAUOHTEa  Mr.  TATLoa  Mr.  McCaix. 
Mr.  RoEMEa  Mr.  Roa  Mr.  Swixdall.  Mr. 
Batxmax.   Mr.   Bxvk,  Mr.   Pasratax,   Mr. 
JoxB  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Luxoixa  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Axaka.  Mr.  McCAXDLSsa  Mr. 
Evaxs  of  minola  Mr.  Bosoo.  Mr.  Lowbt  of 
California.  Mr.  Pxica  >Cr.  Luxoaxx.  Mr. 
FBAXKLix.  Mr.  Mukprt.  Mr.  Lukxx.     and 
Mra  Holt. 
H.  Con.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Baxtox  of  Texsa 
H.  Con.  Rea  34:  Mr.  Babxb.  Mr.  Batxmax. 
Mra  BxxTLXT,  Mr.  Bn.TBAXfs,  Mr.  Bobski, 
Mra  Btxox,  Mr.  Callahax,  Mr.  Crxrxt,  Mr. 
CxAxa  Mr.  Daxixu  Mr.  DAua  Mr.  Edoax. 
Mr.  n.ippo.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
.  Oeprabot.   Mr.    Haxtxett.   Mr.   Joxb   of 
Oklahoma  Mr.  w»*m«»,   BIr.  Lowxbt  of 
California.  Mr.  Lujax.  Mr.  Oxxr,  Mr.  Pxtbi. 
Mr.  SEXsxRBBBXXEa  BCr.  Shblbt.  Mr.  Sil- 
jAXDxa  Mr.  SuxMinsT.  Mr.  Walobex.  Mr. 
WEBBa  and  Mr.  Wolp. 
H.  Con.  Rea  35:  Mr.  Swunuux. 
H.  Con.  Rea  60:  Mr.  Boehlbt  and  Mr.  de 

laOabza. 
H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Duhcak.  Mr.  Roa  and 

Mr.  Stump. 
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Laoomabsixo,  Mr. 


H.  Con.  R4a  82:  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Nsisox  of  Florida  Mr. : 
Mr.  BABXxa  Mr.  EooAa  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
Ebdbeich,  Mr.  Towxs,  Mr.  Dowhbt  of  New 
York,  BCr.  BeKmax.  BIr.  Mooxr.  Mr.  Sracxa 
B(r.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Bfr.  Howabs.  Mr.  Owxxa 
BCr.  BCack.  BIr.  BCcObair.  BCr.  Uxr.  BCr. 


CoxTXBS.  BCr.  niosT,  BCr.  Dobxax  of  Califor- 
nia, BCr.  Dwtb  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  Boxxa 
of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Staxk,  BCr.  Ookzalez,  BCr. 
Caxpbb,  BCra  Coluxs.  BCs.  KAPTua  and  BCr. 

HA1 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  juui. 

63.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Council  of  the  County  of  Hawaii.  HQo. 
HI.  relative  to  sugar  support;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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March  21, 1985 


IMPROVED  IN-FLIOHT  MEDICAL 
CARE  WILL  SAVE  LIVES 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 


'ATIVn 


or  mwToui 
nf  THx  Houss  or 

Thunday.  March  21.  198S 
•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  encourage 
Improved  in-fllght  emergency  medical 
care  aboard  paasenger-carrylng  air- 
craft. 

This  bill,  which  is  a  modified  version 
of  a  measure  I  authored  in  1983,  di- 
rects the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  require  that  domestic  commer- 
cial aircraft  with  30  or  more  seats 
carry  a  medical  kit  containing  "medi- 
cal supplies  and  equlinnent  for  render- 
ing emergency  medical  care."  Specific 
items  to  be  included  in  such  a  medical 
kit  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  PAA.  In  addlUon.  the  bill  has  a 
Oood  Samaritan  clause,  which  would 
protect  licensed  medical  personnel  and 
airline  employees  who  treat  in-fllght 
medical  emergencies  from  liability, 
provided  they  do  not  act  recklessly  or 
In  a  grossly  negligent  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  last  week  the  PAA  proposed  a 
similar  regulatory  requirement.  In 
general.  I  have  no  problem  with  the 
contents  of  that  regulation.  Basically, 
it  would  provide  the  same  improved  in- 
flight emergency  medical  care  that  I 
have  been  seeking,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr. 

OOLBWATn. 

However,  despite  the  PAA's  com- 
mendable action  last  week,  there  are 
important  reasons  for  reintroducing 
my  bill.  First,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  PAA  has  been  surprisingly  reluc- 
tant to  act  on  this  Issue.  In  fact,  if  not 
for  a  petition  filed  several  years  ago  by 
the  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  PAA 
would  not  have  acted  to  correct  this 
serious  air  safety  deficiency.  The  re- 
Intioductlon  of  this  bill  is  designed  to 
keep  the  PAA's  feet  to  the  fire  and 
ensure  that  this  proposed  rule  be- 
come* flnaL  This  bill  is  a  reminder  to 
the  PAA  that  a  proposed  rule  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  an  impatient  flying 
public;  they  must  follow  through  on 
this  proposal  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Second,  the  proposed  PAA  regula- 
tions do  not  Include  a  Good  Samaritan 
provision,  which  is  a  key  component  of 
my  legislation.  It  is  Important  for  the 
CongrcM  to  act  on  this  aspect  of  the 
in-fllght  medical  care  issue,  even  if  the 
PAA  proposal  beccHnes  flnaL  The  im- 
portance of  a  Good  Samaritan  provl- 
sl<Hi  Is  easily  explained.  Surveys  indi- 


cate that  a  doctor  is  on  board  in  three 
out  of  four  flights  involving  medical 
emergencies.  However,  those  doctors, 
or  any  other  licensed  medical  person 
or  airline  employee,  might  be  reluc- 
tant to  act  without  certain  guarantees 
that  they  wlU  not  be  held  liable  if  the 
victim  dies.  Let  me  emphasiae.  though, 
that  the  Oood  Samaritan  protection 
contained  in  my  bill  would  not  apply 
in  cases  where  the  licensed  medical 
person  or  airline  employee  acts  reck- 
lessly or  in  a  grossly  negligent  manner. 
Thus,  Congress  should  not  mistaken- 
ly assume  that  the  issue  of  in-fllght 
emergency  medical  care  has  already 
been  addressed.  It  has  not.  However, 
we  should  take  note  of  the  positive 
action  that  the  FAA  has  taken.  Ac- 
cording to  their  proposed  rule,  one 
medical  kit:  "would  be  required  on 
each  passenger-carrying  flight  and 
should  contain  equipment  and  drugs 
required  to  provide  basic  life  support 
during  medical  emergencies  that 
might  occur  during  flight  time,  such 
as  myocardial  infarction,  severe  aller- 
gic reactions,  acute  asthma,  insulin 
shodi.  protracted  seizures,  and  child- 
birth." 

Among  the  specific  Items  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  medical  klU  would  be  a 
stethoscope,  a  sphygmomanometer— to 
measure  blood  pressure— equipment 
necessary  to  establish  a  tracheal 
airway,  scalpel,  syringes  and  needles, 
atropine  sulphate— for  acute  diar- 
rhea—and epinephrine— to  treat  acute 
allergic  reactions  which  can  often  be 
fatal.  The  approximate  cost  of  each 
medical  kit  would  be  a  very  modest 
$300. 

While  the  names  of  these  medical 
tools  may  not  be  familiar  to  the 
layman,  let  me  assure  my  colleagues 
that  they  represent  the  barest  of  ne- 
cessities when  providing  effective 
emergency  medical  care  treatment. 
Tet.  as  simple  as  this  proposed  medi- 
cal kit  may  be.  it  is  literally  decades 
ahead  of  the  current  medical  kit  now 
required  on  commercial  aircraft.  In 
fact,  the  current  medical  kit  require- 
ment—which Includes  nothing  but 
bandages,  splints,  antiseptic  swabs, 
bum  ointment,  and  ammonia  inha- 
lants—was first  Issued  in  1934.  It /is 
beyond  my  comprehension  that  with 
all  the  medical  advancements  over  the 
last  60  years,  the  In-fllght  medical  kits 
remained  unchanged. 

The  actual  number  of  in-fllght 
deaths  each  year  Is  uncertain  since  no 
such  records  are  now  required.  The 
PAA.  however,  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately 21  deaths  occur  in-fllght  each 
year,  with  public  estimates  ranging  as 
high  as  100  deaths  per  year.  Based  on 


these  numbers,  the  PAA  estimates 
that  2  to  10  lives— or  10  percent  of  all 
in-fllght  deaths— will  be  saved  each 
year  by  upgrading  airline  medical  kits. 
That  is  a  noble  goal  and  one  that  we 
should  all  work  to  achieve. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  Aviation 
Consumer  Action  Project,  and  the 
International  Airline  Passenagers  As- 
sociation, of  which  I  am  a  member,  for 
Miriirting  in  my  legislative  effort,  and 
for  pressuring  the  PAA  to  act  on  this 
issue. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Insert  a  copy  of  my  bill: 

HJl.  1647 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federml  Avl«tion  Act  of 
19M  to  encourage  In-fUsht  emergency 
medical  care  aboard  paaenger-carrylng 
aircraft 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Repre$entaUve$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  ostenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "In-Fllght  Medical 
Emergencies  Act". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Title  ZI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  following  nev  section: 

"Im-FUOHT  MSDICAL  EMBtOKHCia 


"aSQUnUMBIT  THAT  CBtTAni 
MUmfBRT  BS  oil 


ICAL 


"Sic.  1118.  (aXl)  The  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  shall 
require  each  air  carrier  to  have  on  any  air- 
craft having  30  or  more  seats  during  each 
flight  involving  the  carriage  of  passengers 
in  air  commerce  sufficient  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  for  rendering  emergency 
medical  care.  The  Administration  shall  also 
require  that  such  suin>Ues  and  equipment  be 
made  available  to  any  licensed  medical  per- 
sonnel and  any  qualified  employee  of  such 
carrier  for  purposes  of  rendering  emergency 
medical  care  on  board  such  aircraft. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  final 
rules  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

"MMLXWr  mOM  UABUJTT  FOB  WDIDBBIBa 
EMMMOEKCT  MIDICAL  CAME 

"(b>  Any  licensed  medical  personnel  or 
any  qualified  employee  of  an  air  carrier  who 
in  good  faith  renders  emergency  medical 
care  to  a  person— 

"(1)  aboard  an  aircraft  of  such  carrier  at 
any  time  after  such  person  has  boarded 
such  aircraft  as  a  passenger  for  a  flight  In 
air  commerce  and  before  such  person  disem- 
barks from  such  aircraft,  or 

"(2)  in  transit  from  such  aircraft,  after  re- 
ceiving emergency  medical  care  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  to  a  medical  facility  for  fur- 
ther medical  treatment, 

shall  not  be  liable  for  damages  In  any  action 
brought  In  State  or  Federal  court  as  a  result 
of  any  act  or  omission  In  rendering  such 
care,  other  than  any  such  act  or  omission 
done  recklessly  or  in  a  grossly  negligent 
manner. 


rmoMl  LiABnjTT  worn  rMmitat  um 

FBOVISIOIi  <#  MSDICAL  SQUinUaT  AMD  SDT- 


T^ 


"(c)  An  air  Carrier  and  any  employee  of  an 
air  carrier  shill  not  be  liable  for  damages  In 
any  action  brsught  In  State  or  Federal  court 
by  reason  of — 

"(1)  the  cafriage  of  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  required  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  seeUon.  or 

"(2)  the  paovlslon  of  such  supplies  and 
equipment  to  lany  person  presenting  himself 
as  a  lloenaed  Imedlcal  perMnnel  or  a  quali- 
fied employee  of  the  air  carrier. 
If  such  carriike  and  provision  Is  in  aooord- 
ance  with  rwulatlons  promulgated  under 
subsection  (aX 

"DIFIMITIUIW 

"(d)  For  pjurposes  of  this  section,  the 
term—  \ 

"(1)  'good  f^th'  means  a  reasonable  opin- 
ion (evm  If  ^nlstaken)  that  a  situation  la 
such  that  th#  rendering  of  medical  care  Is 
needed  and  should  not  be  postponed; 

"(2)  'Ilcmsed  medical  personnel'  means 
any  person  nlio  Is  licensed  to  render  medi- 
cal care  In  taq  State; 

"(3)  'qualified  employee'  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  air  carrier  who  Is  qualified  to 
use  emergewtr  medkal  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, as  det^mlned  by  the  Administrator 
and  I 

"(4)  'State'  pieana  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  each  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  tSUtes.". 

(b)  That  ptsrtlon  of  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  Fed^  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  which 
appears  undv  the  center  heading  "nTLS 
XI-MISCELLANEOnS"  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"Sec.  1118.  In.fllght  medical  emergencies. 
"(a)    Requirement    that    certain    medical 

equlpmoit  be  on  aircraft. 
"(b)    ReUef   from   liability   for   rmdering 

emergency  medical  care. 
"(c)  Relief  f^m  liability  for  carriage  and 
provision  of  medical  equipment 
and  supplies. 
"(d)  DefiniUolis.".* 


AMBAaSADOR  PAUL  NITZE 
SUPPORTS  MX 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


'ATIVIS 


•  Thit  "bullet"  symbol  identific*  Kstemcna  of  intcrtioot  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ornxmois 

HI  THE  H^USI  OP 

TTiUTpdav.  March  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  %)eaker.  Ambas- 
sador Paul  B.  Nltse.  medal  adviser  to 
the  Presidetit  and  Secretary  of  State 
on  arms  control  matters,  says  that  the 
MX  missile  is  "important  to  carrying 
out  our  ba«ic  foreign  policy  goals,  to 
ma<ntAining  Westcm  cohedon,  to  sus- 
taining our  leadership  position  with 
our  allies,  and  to  protecting  our  pros- 
pects for  success  in  arms  reduction  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  therefore  essential 
that  we  proceed  with  this  program." 

This  distinguished  American  is  a 
firm  believer  in  arms  reduction.  He 
supports  the  MX  because  of,  not  de- 
spite, that  paiet.  His  support  of  MX 
cannot  be  ignored  by  any  of  us. 

At  this  piint  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rkoro  "MX— The  Advantages."  by 
Paul  H.  Nl^.  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
BCarch  19, 1B85: 
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OeployDient  of  the  MX  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sile would  significantly  strengthen  our  strsr 
tegic  deterrent  posture. 

It  is  the  only  way  we  can  quickly  begin  to 
redTMs  two  serious  VA  disadvantages. 

First,  our  strategic  forces,  especially  our 
land-baaed  mlsBiles,  are  much  In  need  of 
modernisation;  the  Soviets  have  added  three 
new  ICBMs  to  their  arsenal  since  we  de- 
ployed ICnuteman  m  and  are  developing 
two  ******^, 

Seoond.  the  Soviets,  with  their  S8-18  and 
88-18  ICBMs.  pose  a  major  threat  to  the 
entire  range  of  UjB.  targets,  while  we  pos- 
sess BO  comparable  capability. 

Just  as  ImpOTtant,  however,  are  the  Impll- 
catlons  of  MX  for  VB.  foreign  policy  and 
arms  control  prospects. 

Ameriran  military  power  and  diplomacy 
cannot  be  artificially  separated.  Our  ability 
to  pursue  our  fundammtal  foreign  policy 
objectives— to  protect  ourselves,  our  allies, 
our  values  and  interests,  and  to  build  a 
safer,  freer  and  more  proq>erous  world— Is 
intrinsically  linked  to  our  military  power. 

The  em)erienoe  of  the  last  IS  years  indi- 
cates that  Soviet  perceptions  of  their  mili- 
tary capability  in  comparison  to  VA  deter- 
"T*"flt*'"  and  capabilities  has  had  a  bearing 
on  the  Soviet  ability  to  challenge  our  inter- 
ests around  the  globe.  A  strong  VA  military 
poature,  coupled  with  demonstrated  VA  re- 
solve, helps  to  Inhibit  the  Soviets  from  at- 
tcmpiung  to  exploit  regional  instabilities. 

We  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  Impact  of 
our  aetiona  on  our  allies.  By  proceeding  with 
MX  prtxtactlon.  we  would  demonstrate  to 
our  »ni«»»«»  partners  an  America  that  is  re- 
sidved  to  maintain  the  strategic  balance  as  a 
solid  basis  for  its  commitment  to  peace  and 
international  security.  By  falling  to  proceed, 
we  wouM  invite  allied  uncertainty  about  our 
aUUty  to  lead. 

In  late  1983.  in  accordance  with  the  1979 
NATO  dual-track  decision,  our  European 
allies  began  deployments  of  Pershing  n  and 
ground-launched  cruise  miasOes  on  their  ter- 
rltoites.  They  proceeded  with  these  dq>loy- 
moits.  despite  significant  dameBOc  opposi- 
tion and  in  the  face  of  an  intense  Soviet 
propaganda  barrage,  because  of  a  shared 
recognition  that  the  alliance  had  to  take  the 
st^s  necessary  to  ensure  Itself  an  adequate 
deterrent  As  the  leader  of  the  alliance,  we 
Should  not  do  less  than  our  partners  in  as- 
suring an  adequate  deterrent  as  a  basis  for 
our  Joint  security. 

Concurrent  with  our  programs  to  modern- 
ise our  nudear  deterrent  are  our  efforts  to 
achieve  effective  and  verifiable  arms  reduc- 
tion agreements.  As  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shults  told  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Oromyko  in  Geneva,  we  believe  that 
the  strategic  relationship  can  be  made  more 
stable  and  secure,  and  that  stability  and  se- 
curity can  be  maintained  at  significantly 
lower  levels  of  armaments.  If  regulated 
through  effective  and  mutual  arms  controL 
Accordingly,  we  are  pursuing  the  negotia- 
tions in  Goieva  in  serious  and  constructive 
manner,  prepared  to  deal  with  the  full 
range  of  issues  and  to  take  account  of  legiti- 
mate Soviet  concerns. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  our  prospects 
tar  suooess  in  Geneva  will  depend  on  our  de- 
tominatltxi.  and  Soviet  recognition  of  that 
determination,  to  maintain  an  adequate  de- 
terrent for  ourselves  and  oiu  allies  with  or 
without  arms  controL 

As  with  the  previous  negotiations,  the  So- 
viets wlU  pursue  these  talks  with  a  dual 
strategy.  They  will  employ  tough  bargain- 
ing at  the  negotiating  table  while  simulta- 
neously   conducting    a    hard-nosed    public 
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propaganda  campaign  designed  to  undercut 
support  tor  n.S.  positions  and  force  unilat- 
eral concessions.  Only  when  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  propaganda  campaign  Is  not 
working- that  is.  that  VA  concessions  will 
not  be  made  unilaterally- will  the  Soviets 
be  prqiared  to  compromise. 

It  Is  thus  vital  to  our  prospects  for  success 
in  Geneva  that  we  demonstrate  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that,  as  a  country  and  an  alliance,  we 
stand  united.  Ihe  new  Soviet  propaganda 
campaign  has  already  begun.  We  must  con- 
vince them  as  soon  as  possible  that  it  will 
not  succeed  and  that  they  should  get  down 
to  serious  bargaining  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

A  decision  to  continue  MX  production  will 
send  Just  such  a  messsge  to  Moscow.  It  win 
send  a  strong  signal  of  national  resolve  and 
will  greatly  strengthen  our  hand  In  Geneva. 

In  sum.  in  addition  to  its  military  benefits. 
MX  is  important  to  carrying  out  our  basic 
foreign  policy  goals,  to  maintaining  Western 
cohesion,  to  sustaining  our  leadershb>  posi- 
tion with  our  allies,  and  to  mntecting  our 
prospects  for  success  In  arms  reduction  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  therefore  essential  that  we 
proceed  with  this  program.* 


COPS  m  TOUCH  IN  THE  BRONX 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  mw  Tout 
IM  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RgPRSSSHTATlVCS 

Thurtday.  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  Fd  like 
to  coauaeDd  the  Bronx  police  force  of 
the  52d  precinct  for  its  successful  im^ 
plementation  of  a  program  to  get 
patrol  officers  back  in  touch  with 
their  communities.  The  Ccmimunity 
Patrol  Officer  Program  has  fostered  a 
fruitful  alliance  between  the  Bronx 
police  force  and  the  community  it 
serves.  By  walking  the  beat,  patrol  of- 
ficers are  beginning  to  realistically  im- 
derstand  problems  adversely  affecting 
the  quality  of  life  of  many  Bronx  citi- 
zens. Establishing  a  comfortable  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  parties  has 
resulted  in  a  mutual  friendship  with 
Increasingly  favorable  results. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  radio 
car  technology,  a  patrol  officer  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  the  Bronx  was  a 
common  i^ght.  But  unfortunately  the 
technological  development  of  the  911 
emergency  call  sj^stem  inevitably  has 
resulted  in  a  situation  in  which  effi- 
ciency is  given  priority  over  an  accept- 
able level  of  r^iport  between  the 
police  force  and  its  community.  The 
Commimity  Patrol  Officer  Program  is 
a  commendable  one  as  it  has  restored 
good  relations  between  the  two  par- 
ties. By  reincarnating  the  practice  of 
cops  walking  the  beat,  it  has  success- 
fully filled  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
departure  of  officers  fnan  the  streets. 

The  program  has  restored  public 
faith  in  the  police  force  by  demon- 
strating that  cops  can  provide  service 
to  the  "good  guys"  instead  of  always 
being  caught  up  in  making  arrests. 
The  idea  of  uniforms  in  the  street  has 
translated  into  a  much  greater  sense 
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of  security  for  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. Undoubtedly  the  program  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  toward  foe- 
terlng  a  resurrection  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  dtisens  of  the  Bronx  toward 
the  officers  who  enforce  Its  law. 

[Two  newspaper  articles  follow:] 
BuMFCU'  NnoooBS  L*in>  Car's  UnucmmT 
(By  iTonne  Kelly  and  John  Reaiick) 

Neictabora  of  Eleanor  Bumpun.  the  M- 
year-old  Sedgwick  resident  who  was  shot 
and  killed  by  police  during  an  evicUon  pro- 
ceeding last  faO.  enthusiastically  greeted 
last  week's  news  that  one  of  the  offlcera  In- 
volved In  the  slaying  was  Indicted  on  crimi- 
nal charges. 

"I'm  so  happy  that  he  was  Indicted."  said 
Caridad  ICali.  a  13-year  resident  of  the 
apartment  house  at  1551  University  Ave. 
"The  whole  buQdlng  should  be  Jumping  for 
Joyl" 

Emergency  Services  Officer  Stephen  Sulli- 
van. 43,  pleaded  Innocent  to  second-degree 
manslaughter  ctiarges  that  were  handed  up 
Thursday  by  a  Bronx  grand  jury.  Sullivan 
faces  up  to  15  yean  In  prison  If  convicted. 
Police  Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward  sus- 
pended Sullivan  without  pay  after  the  in- 
dictment, but  later  reassigned  him  to  a  desk 
job. 

John  Harris,  vice  president  of  the  Sedg- 
wick tenants  sssodation,  called  the  Indict- 
ment "fantastic"  saying  it  was  "about  time" 
action  was  taken  against  the  officer. 

Other  residents  were  more  reserved  in 
their  reactions,  although  they  also  were 
supportive  of  the  grand  jury's  decision. 

"The  Indietment  Isnt  going  to  bring  her 
back."  said  Lee  Patterson.  33.  whose  family 
lives  next  door  to  the  Bumpurs  apartment 
"He  (Sullivan)  Is  going  to  have  to  live  with 
that." 

According  to  Patterson,  who  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Marine  Corps  four 
months  sgo,  Bumpurs  had  difficulty  walk- 
ing and  could  have  been  subdued  without 
harm. 

"I  saw  her  walking  and  wobbling  before." 
he  said.  "She  was  carrying  groceries,  and  I 
asked  her  if  she  needed  help.  She  said  no." 

"I  believe  that  anyone  who  breaks  the  law 
should  be  brought  to  justice."  said  Morgan 
Godfrey,  another  13-jrear  resident  of  the 
apartment  house.  "I  am  quite  sure  the 
neighbors  feel  more  satisfaction  with  him 
(SuIUvan)  brought  to  justice." 

Another  neighbor,  who  refused  to  give  her 
name,  said  indicting  Sullivan  was  "just  jus-' 
tloe." 

"I  hope  he  gets  time."  the  women  said  an- 
grily. "She  wasn't  dangerous:  she  was  an  old 
lady." 

Mali  insisted  that  the  shooting  was  racial- 
ly motivated,  and  that  Bumpurs'  corpse  was 
not  treated  in  a  dignified  manner. 

"That  was  wrong."  she  said.  "They  shot 
her  twice  like  she  was  a  dog.  Then  they  took 
her  out  with  no  clothes  on!" 

"The  fact  that  they  (the  jury)  found  prob- 
able cause  that  a  crime  took  place  would 
mean  that  they  concluded  that  unlawful 
foroe  was  used."  Mayor  Koch  said  at  a  news 
conference.  "Now,  It's  up  to  a  jury  to  find 
him  guilty  beymd  a  reasonable  doubt." 

AsoxaB  Baoifx  Bkat.  Cops  Kssp  ni  Touch 
(By  Katherine  King) 

A  young  Hispanic  couple,  the  woman's 
pregnancy  apparent  beneath  her  jacket. 
stopped  CO  the  comer  of  Ounhlll  Road  and 
Deeatur  Ave.  to  say  hello  to  a  policeman. 

Offlee  Thomas  Zlellnski  asked  them  with 
surprise.  "What  are  you  guys  doing  here?" 
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He  had  arrested  them  only  the  week  beton 
for  possession  of  drugs. 

The  couple  were  out  on  bail,  and  they 
dldnt  appear  to  hold  any  grudges  against 
Zlellnski  for  the  arrest.  After  all,  he  Is  their 
neighborhood  cop. 

"He's  a  good  guy,"  said  the  young  man, 
"but  serious,  really  serious." 

Zielinski's  job  Is  part  of  the  reincarnation 
In  streamlined  form  of  an  almost  abandoned 
practice:   cops   walking   the   neighborhood 
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But  Zlellnski  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
53nd  said  they  chose  to  join  the  program  be- 
cause of  its  challenge  and  its  greater  re- 
wards. 

■Tou  can  reaUy  help  people  this  way," 
Zlellnski  said.  "It  gives  you  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction."* 


Called  the  Community  Patrol  Officer  Pro- 
gram, the  concept  was  tested  in  Brooklyn  In 
July.  19M  and  was  expanded  to  the  S3iKi 
Precinct  in  the  Bronx  last  month. 

"It's  the  beat  cop.  plus,"  said  Michael  Far- 
rell.  ifrrr*-**  director  of  the  Vera  Institute 
for  Justice,  the  organisation  that  conceived 
the  program. 

Farrell.  himself  a  beat  cop  30  years  ago. 
explained  that  this  new  concept  is  a  total 
community  service  project.  That  means  not 
just  walking  the  beat,  but  also  getting  in- 
volved. FarreU  said. 

"This  Is  a  brand  new  system  to  forge  an 
alliance  between  police  and  the  communi- 
ty," he  said. 

Before  the  advent  of  radio  car  technology 
in  the  19M's.  the  neighborhood  cop  walking 
his  beat  was  a  common  sight  in  the  Bronx. 
But  as  the  911  emergency  call  system  devel- 
oped, patrol  officers  began  to  lose  touch 
with  their  communities'  "quality  of  life" 
problems— such  as  graffiti,  loud  music  chU- 
dren  twiging  out  on  street  comers,  and  van- 


The  Community  Patrol  Officer  Program 
was  designed  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  when 
the  officers  went  to  the  patrol  cars.  Because 
the  Brooklyn  pilot  program  proved  so  popu- 
lar both  among  the  commimity  and  the  offi- 
cers, the  concept  was  introduced  in  the 
Bronx,  officials  said. 

Thirteen  officers  volunteered  for  the  CPO 
Program  at  the  53nd  Prednct.  They  cover 
nine  community  areas  during  flexible  eight- 
hour  shifts,  alternating  days  and  nlghU  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  problems  of  their 
communities. 

Zlellnski.  38.  q)ent  his  first  three  years  on 
the  force  in  a  patrol  car.  Now  he  divides  his 
time  among  walking  the  beat,  introducing 
himself  to  local  merchants  and  community 
members  and  meeting  with  already  existing 
community  groups. 

"My  legs  are  really  starting  to  get  built 
up."  joked  ZlellnakL  He  said  his  other  acUvi- 
Ues  on  the  beat  may  vary  aS  widely  as  help- 
ing to  fix  a  leaky  roof  or  cheeking  up  on  the 
local  beauty  shop  that  had  been  burglarised 
the  week  before. 

The  community  reaction,  after  only  three 
weeks,  has  been  tremendous,  said  Zlellnski. 

"These  guys  are  beautiful,"  said  Rudy 
McDonald,  a  retiree  who  has  lived  In  the 
neighborhood  near  Jerome  Ave.  for  41 
years. 

"When  the  kids  selling  dope  on  the  street 
see  him  coming,  they  scatter."  McDonald 
said,  laughing. 

Steve  Rosenberg,  director  of  the  Mo- 
sholu/Montefiore  Community  Center,  said 
just  having  the  imlforms  on  the  street  gives 
the  community  a  greater  sense  of  security. 

'The  perception  Is  what  counts,"  said 
Rosenberg.  "We  can  see  cops  providing  serv- 
ice to  the  good  guys  instead  of  just  arresting 
the  bad  guys." 

The  beat  officer  has  to  walk  a  fine  line, 
said  Zlellnski.  "We  aren't  social  workers, 
we're  cops.  There  is  a  lot  of  money  In  drugs 
in  this  area,  and  if  you  walk  into  a  big  drug 
deal,  that's  when  you  can  get  yourself 
kiUed." 


DETROIT'S  OWN  DIAMOND,  CITY 
COUNCIL  PRESIDENT  ERMA 
HENDERSON:  A  POSITIVE 
FORCE  FOR  CHANGE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

ormcHiaAii 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPUsnrTATivn 

Thunday.  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice record  of  the  Honorable  Erma  Hen- 
derson, president  of  the  Detroit  City 
Council.  For  the  past  13  years  she  has 
served  on  that  body,  ably  representing 
our  community  on  a  ItKal,  national, 
and  International  level.  As  we  prepare 
to  honor  her  this  Friday  evening. 
March  22. 1985.  at  a  testimonial  recep- 
tion at  Detroit's  Roostertail  Supper- 
club.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  on  her  accon^iUshments 
in  the  hope  that  Erma's  example  wiU 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
share  with  her  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  elective  office. 

Long  before  Erma  Henderson  began 
her  career  on  the  city  council,  she  had 
established  herself  as  a  social  and  po- 
litical activist  with  rather  impressive 
credentials. 

Erma  became  widely  known  as  a 
force  for  change  within  Detroit's 
criminal  Justice  system  when  in  1968 
she  became  executive  director  of  the 
Equal  Justice  Council.  Inc.  Under  her 
leadership,  that  organization  moni- 
tored courts.  compUed  data  on  the 
conduct  of  Judges,  attorneys,  and  de- 
fendants. Through  the  establishment 
of  this  Court  Watching  Program  cases 
of  improper  treatment  received  by 
poor  and  minority  defendants  were 
documented.  As  a  result,  the  Equal 
Justice  Council,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  School  of 
Social  Work,  was  able  to  release  a 
major  report  on  Detroit's  criminal 
courts  which  led  to  numerous  positive 
improvements. 

During  the  early  1970's.  Erma  Hen- 
derson worked  to  found  the  Women's 
Conference  of  Concerns,  a  community 
service  organiation  geared  to  the 
needs  of  minority  women  in  particular 
and  all  i>er8ons  generally.  Through 
conducting  seminars  and  panel  presen- 
tations, the  women's  conference  ex- 
plores such  topics  as  employment,  edu- 
cation, health,  the  media,  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  Problems  confronting 
the  community  are  addressed  throiigh 
programs  which  involve  citizens  direct- 
ly in  the  solution. 
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Erma  Htoderson's  involvement  in 
politics  beaan  in  the  1950's  whm  she 
became  aeUve  as  an  organizer  building 
coalitions  for  blacks  aeddng  public 
office.  In  1958.  she  coordinated  the 
campaign  ^bich  elected  Detroit's  first 
black  city  councilman.  BUI  PatriidL 
Fourteen  krears  later,  in  1972,  she 
became  th^  first  black  woman  to  serve 
on  that  saibe  body  when  she  defeated 
her  opponent  in  a  citywlde  race  to  fill 
a  vacant  seat.  In  1973,  she  was  reelect- 
ed and  began  serving  her  first  4-year 
term.  As  tlie  result  of  her  receiving 
the  higheii  number  of  votes  cast  in 
the  1977 1  council  election.  Erma 
became  th^  first  black  to  attain  the 
powerful  bosition  of  Detroit  City 
Council  president,  the  office  she  con- 
tinues to  h^ld  today. 

Shortly  after  her  election  to  the 
council.  Erma  dared  to  take  on  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  Michigan  which 
are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  "redlin- 
ing." This  is  where  insurance  compa- 
nies, banki.  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  mortgage  brokers  deny  in- 
surance or  loans  to  credit  worthy  indi- 
viduals an^  businesses  simply  because 
they  live  or  are  located  in  a  particular 
neighborhood.  Erma  organized  the 
BCichigan  Statewide  Coalition  Against 
Redlining  which  was  directly  reaiKmsi- 
ble  for  the  Michigan  Legislature 
adopting  tne  most  comprehensiTe  an- 
tiredllning  Haws  in  the  Naticm  today. 

'EnoB,  H^derson  has  been  active  In 
or  afffllateid  with  numerous  dvic  and- 
social  organizations.  Moat  notably  she 
has  served  on  the  boards  of  the  Na- 
tional Lea^e  of  Cities,  the  National 
Conference  on  Crime  and  Delinquen- 
cy, the  Ifichlgan  Municipal  League, 
the  Detroit  Economic  Growth  Corp.. 
and  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Erma  has  been  a  member  of  the  Elks 
for  over  40  years  and  has  served  the 
past  28  yqars  as  national  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Grand  Temple 
and  W<»neii  of  the  Order. 

In  the  International  arena,  Erma 
Henderson  is  active  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mote trad^  between  African  nations 
and  Michl^'s  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. She  bresently  serves  on  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  Continental  Afri- 
can Chaniber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
chairman Jof  the  Board  of  Africa/ 
Michigan  rartners-in-Trade. 

The  awards  and  honors  that  have 
been  bestowed  on  Erma  by  both  local 
and  national  organizattons  are  too  nu- 
merous to  list,  but  they  serve  as  a 
clear  indidation  that  the  many  years 
of  service; that  she  has  given  to  the 
public  Is  widely  acknowledged  and  aiH 
predated. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bnna  Hender- 
son has  ,  demonstrated  exceptional 
leadership  ability  and  a  strong  sense 
of  compassion  for  her  fellow  man.  She 
has  devot^  her  life  to  making  the  De- 
troit community  and  our  Nation  a 
better  plaee  to  live.  As  we  look  toward 
the  future,  and  ponder  by  who  and  by 
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what  means  the  problems  of  the  world 
will  be  solved.  I  think  that  we  can  be 
certain  that  Erma  wiU  be  active,  work- 
ing with  aU  her  ability,  to  be  a  force 
for  podtive  change. 

I  reqiectfully  ask  that  my  colleagues 
Join  with  me  in  congratulating  Erma 
Henderson  as  her  many  friends  gather 
tomorrow  night  at  the  RoostertaU  to 
honor  her  as  Detroit's  own  "Dia- 
mond."* 


DAVIDSON:  A  TOWN  THA'TS 
DbmO  ITS  SHARE 


HON.  J.  ALEX  MeMULAN 

or  NOSTH  CABOUHA 
m  THE  HOVSC  OP  BZPKBSEirtATIVZS 

Thunday.  March  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  McMTTJ.AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  submitted  a  plan  to 
the  Congress  to  freeze  Federal  spend- 
ing next  year  in  order  to  reduce  our 
$200  billion  annual  deficit.  Except  for 
the  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  we 
would  q>end  no  more  in  1986  than  we 
do  In  1985. 

In  the  President's  proposal,  there 
are  snne  increases  in  spending— par- 
ticularly in  national  defense— and 
there  are  some  decreases  in  spending. 
Some  programs  are  targeted  for  elimi- 
nation. 

One  program  President  Reagan 
would  like  to  eliminate  is  revenue 
sharing.  On  the  siirf  ace,  revenue  shar- 
ing sounds  like  a  great  idea.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  grants, 
gives  money  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  use  as  tiiey  please.  This  year, 
the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
$4.6  billion  on  revenue  sharing.  But, 
revenue  sharing  was  enacted  in  1972. 
when  there  were  immediate  prospects 
for  a  budget  surplus. 

Now,  there  is  no  revenue  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  share.  So,  in  effect, 
we  are  deficit  sharing  with  our  local 
governments,  rather  than  revenue 
sharing. 

Local  communities  simply  do  not  get 
back  the  money  they  send  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Therefore,  local  citizens 
pay  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Then  part  of  the  money  is  used  to  pay 
bureaucrats  to  decide  where  the 
money  will  be  used.  Finally,  part— only 
part— of  the  money  the  local  citizens 
sent  to  Washington  comes  back  to  the 
local  community. 

It  is,  of  course,  money.  That's  why 
town  and  city  governments  all  over 
the  country  have  been  screaming 
loudly  not  to  eliminate  revenue  shar- 
ing. It's  the  same  story— everyone 
wants  to  cut  the  deficit,  but  no  one  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  portion  of  the 
Government  pie.  This  attitude  simply 
must  stop.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
we  all  have  to  bite  the  biillet  and  say, 
"OK,  I'm  willing  to  make  the  sacrific- 
es necessary  to  keep  our  country  eco- 
nomically sound." 
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The  town  of  Davidson,  NC,  has  that 
kind  of  courage.  RecenUy,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  town  board  of  commissioners 
and  the  mayor  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Program.  This  town  of  34MM 
will  receive  $33,850  this  year  from  the 
Federal  Government.  They  now  say 
they  don't  want  it  any  more.  I  com- 
mend them  all  for  showing  the  willing- 
ness to  do  their  share  in  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  resolution  for  the  Rcoohd  so  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Cimgress  will 
have  a  chance  to  read  it  also: 
Toww  or  DAvnara 

A  BBOLUnOK 

Whereas,  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Com- 
missionerB  of  the  Town  of  Davidson.  North 
Carolina,  are  deq»ly  ooooemed  about  the 
past  and  future  federal  deficits  and  are  de- 
sirous of  having  the  Town  of  Davidson  act 
respcoisibly  in  the  present  federal  deficit 
crisis: 

And  whereas,  the  said  Mayor  and  Board 
of  Commissioners  believe  it  is  in  the  beat  in- 
terest of  these  tTnlted  States  for  aU  local 
governments  to  finance  their  government 
functions  and  municipal  affairs  without  re- 
ceiving federal  revenue  sharing  f tmds; 

And  whereas,  the  said  ICayor  and  Board 
of  CcHnmissioners  desire  to  expreas  their 
spirit  of  cooperation  during  the  present  fed- 
eral financial  crisis  and  to  inltam  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  from  North  Carolina  of 
their  genuine  concern  and  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congreas  to  eliminate  all  subsidies 
of  every  kind  and  nature  from  the  federal 
budget; 

Now,  thenfore  be  it  raolved  That  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Commiarioners  of  the 
Town  of  Davidacn.  North  Carolina,  go  on 
record  as  opposed  to  further  federal  rieve- 
nue  ^ti^Hiig  with  local  governments  and  In 
favor  of  the  elimination  of  all  federal  subsi- 
dies of  every  kind  and  nature  ftom  the  fed- 
eral budget; 

And  be  U  fiurther  reaolved.  That  the  Mayw 
of  the  Town  of  Davidson  send  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress 
from  North  Carolina. 

This  12th  day  of  February,  IMS 

RUSSBX  B.  Kmox. 
Mayor.  Town  ofDavidmm^ 


GRENADA:  AMERICANS  ARE  AS 
POPULAR  AS  EVER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ornxoiois 

nf  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Bflr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decision  to  join  with 
the  Eastern  Caribbean  States  to 
rescue  American  students— and  the 
people  of  Grenada— from  the  anarchy 
that  existed  there  after  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  thugs  kUled  each  other  is  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  in  recent 
American  history. 

Critics  who  savagely  abused  Presi- 
dent Reagan  even  as  Americans  were 
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fifhtlnc  on  Orenada  wiU  probatdy  be 
the  only  ones  who  will  be  mirpriied  to 
learn  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  island  itlll  revere 
President  Reagan  and  love  our  Nation 
for  what  we  did  for  them. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Rbookd.  "Legacy  of  Orenada  Invasion: 
Popularity  of  UJB.  StUl  High."  by 
Joseph  B.  Treaster.  the  New  York 
Times.  IfoMlay.  March  18. 1985. 

The  article  follows: 

iJBtcr  or  OasiiAni  ImrAuoir  Pdpuuuutt 

or  UJB.  Still  High 

<By  JoMpb  B.  TreMter) 

St.  Omoma^B,  Orenada,  March  16.— Nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  after  United  State*  f  oroee 
Invaded  this  Caribbean  Island  and  were  wel- 
comed a*  Uberatora,  American  popularity 
■eemi  to  be  as  atitmg  aa  ever. 

The  OrenarWana  were  delighted  by  the 
vlatt  of  Vice  President  Buata  last  week  even 
though  he  brought  what  was  regarded  by 
many  here  aa  bad  newK  the  United  States  la 
going  ahead  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  last 
of  Its  military  policemen  by  the  middle  of 
June. 

"It  doeant  please  me  that  they're  leav- 
ing." said  Antbcmy  Charles,  a  S3-year-old 
carpenter.  "But  I'm  not  mad  at  the  Ameri- 
cans. Hr.  Bush  aatd  if  we  have  problems 
they'll  come  back.  And  I  believe  him." 

FtandB  Alexis,  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
noted  the  apparoit  warmth  of  the  Vice 
President  and  his  strong  assurances  of  con- 
tinued United  States  support  for  Orenada 
and  Mkid  the  visit  had  been  "fantastk;." 

The  few  critics  of  the  United  States  here, 
who  sre  not  very  vocal,  appear  to  be  those 
who  were  close  to  the  former  leftist  Oovem- 
ment  or  were  in  the  srmy  or  militia  and  lost 
their  jobs  when  the  Americans  came  In. 

TBOnSAMOS  WSLOOHSD  SUSH 

To  receive  Mr.  Bush,  a  group  of  Orena- 
dian  businesBnen  snd  dvic  leaden  built  an 
amphitheater  on  a  soccer  and  cricket  field 
by  T**'**"g  steel  cargo  containers  In  an  arc 
and  draped  the  containers  with  a  huge 
Americsn  flsg  flanked  by  banners  with 
handpainted  slogsns.  Several  thoussnd 
Orenadians  attended  the  ceremonies  and 
cheered  Mr.  Bush. 

On  one  banner  the  word  "Orenadans"  was 
followed  by  a  drawing  of  a  big  lieart  and  the 
letters.  "U&A."  One,  with  crossed  United 
Statea  and  Orenadian  flags,  ssid.  "UA-Ore- 
nada.  A  Winning  Team." 

A  banner  with  linked  hearts  In  one  comer 
snd  s  pair  of  Ug  red  Ups  In  another  read, 
"Say  Hello  to  Reagan  for  us." 

Another  carried  the  legend,  "Thank  Ood 
for  the  'Cowboy.' " 

"That's  what  a  lot  of  people  here  call 
Reagan."  said  Wilfred  Alexander,  a  taxi 
driver  who  sports  s  Resgsn-Bush  bumper 
sticker  on  his  car  and  Orenadian  and  United 
States  flags  on  his  dashboard. 

The  Orenadians  have  been  predicting  for 
months  that  President  Resgsn  would  pay 
the  Island  a  visit  himself,  snd  they  sre  still 
optimistic 

"I  think  the  President  will  be  here  short- 
ly." said  Andre  Cherman.  the  president  of 
the  Orenada  Hotel  Association. 

"Maybe  not  thto  year."  he  said,  "but 
before  the  end  of  his  term." 

He  nld  he  tboui^t  Mr.  Resgan  had  not 
already  visited  Orenada— say.  for  example, 
for  the  opening  last  October  of  the  airport 
that  many  Orenadians  wsnted  to  name  In 
his  honor.— because  of  his  "hectic  schedule" 
and  because  "he  would  probably  like  to  see 
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the  Islsnd  progress  s  bit  more  before  he  gets 
here. 

Orenada  does  not  have  television,  but  Its 
Oovemment-run  radio  station  provided  live 
coversge  throughout  the  day  of  Mr.  Bush's 
sctlvtties.  Leslie  Seon.  the  director  of  Radio 
Orenada  who  seldom  takes  to  the  sir  him- 
self, personally  provided  sll  the  reporting 
snd  commentary. 

He  set  the  tone  for  the  day  ss  he  wsited 
for  Mr.  Bush's  plsne  to  arrive,  saying  over 
the  air  that  no  one  could  forget  the  morn- 
ing when  American  forces  "came  to  rescue 
the  people  of  Orensda." 

As  the  Vice  President's  plane  touched 
down  he  exclaimed.  "Thank  you.  Ronald 
Reagan,  for  sending  Oeorge  Bush  to  us." 

The  Orenadians  say  they  do  not  want  the 
American  Biilltary  police  to  leave  because 
they  sre  afraid  their  newly  reorganised 
police  force  of  4M  officers  may  not  be  a 
match  for  a  resurgence  of  leftist  revolution- 
aries. But  ss  f  sr  ss  anyone  can  tell,  there  Is 
not  much  remaining  of  the  revolutionary 
movement. 

The  day  before  Mr.  Bush  srrived  was  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  coup  on  March  13. 
1979.  In  which  Maurice  Bishop  snd  his  fol- 
lowers seised  power.  It  was  the  execution  of 
Mr.  Bishop  by  s  hard-line  faction  of  leftists 
that  touched  off  the  Invasiim  of  Orenada  In 
October.  1983.  On  the  snnlvemry  of  the 
March  13  coup,  two  of  Mr.  Bishop's  old 
friends  stsged  a  rally  In  the  central  market. 
But  only  a  few  hundred  young  men  snd 
women  showed  up.  Toward  the  end,  an  ar- 
gument broke  out  over  whether  the  revolu- 
tion hsd  fsiled  snd  one  young  man  wss 
taken  to  the  hospital  with  knife  wounds.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  PROPOSAL 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 


'ATTVIS 


orc*Lin>ainA 
Of  THS  Houss  or  I 

TTlitrsday.  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  seven  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  significantly  increase  voter 
turnout  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
most  movers  to  register  to  vote.  Be- 
cause almost  all  movers  file  change  of 
address  forms  but  often  neglect  to  re- 
register to  vote  at  their  new  address.  I 
have  proposed  legislation  which  com- 
bines these  two  actlvltlea  into  one.  Our 
legislation  carbonizes  the  change  of 
address  form  so  that  a  copy  can  be  for- 
warded by  the  Post  Office  to  State 
election  officials  for  voter  registration 
purposes. 

While  voter  turnout  has  dropped  sig- 
nificantly In  recent  years,  with  only 
about  half  of  aU  eligible  individuals 
voting  in  the  1980  and  1984  Presiden- 
tial elections,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
hopeful  fact  that  once  registered,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
vote.  While  only  S3  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  cast  ballots  in 
the  1980  Presidential  election.  87  per- 
cent of  those  Americans  who  were  reg- 
istered voted  in  the  election.  There- 
fore, the  key  to  Increasing  voter  turn- 
out is  registering  more  people. 
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In  order  for  the  American  public  to 
hold  Its  elected  officials  truly  account- 
able for  their  activities.  It  should  have 
relatively  easy  access  to  the  voting 
booth.  While  most  States  have  re- 
moved lengthy  voting  residency  re- 
quirements, not  enough  has  been  done 
to  encourage  voting  among  individuals 
who  have  recently  moved.  In  1980, 
only  48  percent  of  Americans  who  had 
moved  within  2  years  of  election  day 
voted,  compared  to  85  percent  of  those 
who  had  lived  in  the  same  place 
longer. 

Moving  reduoea  voting  because  of 
the  need  to  reregister  and  the  low  pri- 
ority that  this  action  has  for  people 
who  have  moved  recently.  Moreover, 
half  of  all  moves  occur  from  June 
through  September,  leaving  little  time 
to  register  before  the  deadline  which 
is  generally  30  days  before  an  election. 
Movers  do  not  necessarily  face  legal 
obstacles  to  registering,  but  many 
forget  to  establish  or  reestablish  their 
eligibility  in  the  midst  of  trying  to 
settle  a  new  home. 

In  1981,  16.6  percent  of  all  voting 
age  citizens— 26.8  million  people— had 
moved  within  the  past  year.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  aside  from  being 
younger,  movers  are  very  much  like 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Their  party 
preference,  education,  income,  race 
and  ideological  leanings  resemble 
those  of  long-term  residents.  Although 
recent  movers  are  less  likely  to  vote, 
they  are  as  Interested  In  politics  as  the 
rest  of  us. 

My  legislation  reduces  the  negative 
effects  of  moving  on  turnout  by  allow- 
ing movers,  without  performing  any 
additional  tasks,  to  provide  election  of- 
ficials with  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  reregistration.  As  long  as 
movers  continue  to  file  change  of  ad- 
dress forms,  then  their  change  of  ad- 
dress information  will  be  forwarded  to 
and  processed  by  State  and  local  elec- 
tion officials. 

In  any  State  which  chooses  to  make 
use  of  the  new,  carbonized  change  of 
address  form,  election  officials  could 
automatically  reregister  Intrastate 
movers— who  account  for  83  percent  of 
all  moves— upon  receipt  of  a  carbon- 
ized change  of  address  form.  If  the 
mover  were  not  previously  registered, 
election  officials  would  be  alerted  to 
mailing  voter  registration  information 
to  the  mover's  new  address. 

No  matter  where  individuals  move, 
receipt  of  the  carbonized  change  of  ad- 
dress form  copy  could  result  in  cancel- 
lation of  their  old  registration.  Some 
States  estimate  that  as  much  as  20 
percent  of  their  voter  registrations  are 
outdated.  Implementation  of  this  leg- 
islation wiU  provide  election  officials 
with  an  efficient  and  instantaneous 
method  of  purging  obsolete  registra- 
tions, which  will  reduce  their  costs  for 
mailing  election  material  and  limit  op- 
portunities for  election  fraud. 
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1  would  lilde  to  emphastee  that  this 
proposal  had  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port on  the  Federal  and  State  leveL 
Because  the!  political  preferences  of 
movers  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  jpubllc.  and  because  our 
proposal  is  aimed  at  keeping  movers 
registered,  implementation  of  this  bill 
will  not  result  in  any  diqtroportlonate 
advantage  toleither  party. 

The  Postal  Service  has  estimated 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
spend  an  additional  $2  million  to  print 
up  100  million  new  change  of  address 
forms  with  attached  carbon  copies. 
Our  bill  prdvides  that  participating 
States  will  p4y  for  any  additional  han- 
dling and  milling  costs  involved  with 
the  forwardmg  of  change  of  address 
information  io  election  officials.  Once 
every  5  years  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  will  report  to  Ctmgress  re- 
garding the  Jtroter  registration  ImiMct 
of  using  the^e  new  carbonized  change 
of  address  notices. 

In  spite  of  the  potential  costs  of 
processing  tpese  change  of  address 
forms,  severtl  State  election  officials 
have  expresaed  support  for  this  pro- 
posal because  of  its  effectiveness  in 
keeping  movers  registered  and  ranov- 
ing  obsolete  ^registrations.  Additional- 
ly, State  and  local  costs  wiU  be  offtet 
by  savings  trom  not  produdng  and 
mailing  votef  materials  to  individuals 
at  outdated  addresses. 

Because  State  participation  in  this 
program  is  Optional,  this  legislation 
will  not  impoae  any  unwanted  costs  on 
State  and  Ideal  govemmenta.  More- 
over, becaus^  this  legislation  reserves 
the  right  of  States  to  negotiate  sepa- 
rately with  the  Postal  Service  regaiid- 
ing  the  impl^entation  of  the  propos- 
al. State  governments  should  retain 
f  uU  say  in  determining  its  cost  and 
scope.  In  ord^r  to  allow  for  the  use  of 
change  of  address  notices  for  registra- 
tion purposea,  participating  States  will 
have  to  enact  legl^ation  making  a 
signed  change  of  address  form  legal 
authorization  to  cancel  the  old  address 
registration  ind  shift  it  from  the  old 
to  the  new  address. 

A  carboniaad  change  of  address  form 
efficiently  i»t>vides  election  officials 
with  current!  change  ^  address  infor- 
mation withdut  imposing  any  addition- 
al burdens  on  movers.  VHthout  requir- 
ing any  sigillficant  Fedoal  expendi- 
ture, this  bill  will  reduce  vulnerability 
to  voter  fraUd  and  facilitate  registra- 
tion for  millions  of  individuals  who 
have  recenUJr  moved.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  cost-effective, 
bipartisan  proposal. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJ%.  1668 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentativet   of  the    United  Statea   of 
America  in  CoiffrtaM  aaaenMed, 
sacnoN  1.  ■sTABUHiniKwr  or  raocaAn 

(a)  IM  ObhAuu.— Chapttf  4  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
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-•41S.AirtlMritjrte 

to  State*  for  voter 


"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shaU  establish  a 
program  under  which  change-of-addren 
order  forms  may  be  transmitted  by  the 
Postal  Service  to  the  appropriate  election 
authority  of  the  State  (as  Identified  by  the 
Commission  after  consultation  with  such 
State)  within  which  the  old  address  of  such 
postal  patron  is  located. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  a  change^f-address  order 
form  may  be  transmitted  under  subsection 
(a)  in  the  case  of  a  postal  patnm  only  if— 

"(1)  the  diange  of  address  la  to  be  effec- 
tive other  than  for  a  specified  temporary 
period,  as  indicated  on  the  face  of  such 
fonB:snd 

"(3)  the  old  Bddress  of  the  postal  patron  Is 
within  a  participating  State  under  sulisee- 
tion(c). 

"(cXl)  The  Postal  Service,  after  ctmsulU- 
tion  with  the  Commission,  shsll  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  a  State  may  par- 
Udpate  in  tlie  program  under  this  aectiim. 

"(3)  The  regulations  shall  provide  that— 

"(A)  any  information  obtained  by  a  State 
under  this  section  will  be  used  for  purposes 
relating  to  voter  registration  for  Federal 
elections;  snd 

"(B)  a  participating  State  shall  pay  the 
Postal  Servioe  (whether  by  advancement  or 
reimbursement)  for  sny  costs  to  the  Postsl 
Servioe  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  such 
I»t>cram  with  reject  to  such  State,  exclud- 
ing any  costs  relating  to  the  printlzig  of  the 
ehange^f -address  order  forms  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b). 

"(dXlXA)  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  each  House  of  Ccmgress  at  least  once 
every  5  yesrs  a  written  report  on  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  section. 

"(B)  A  rqwrt  under  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  shall  include  information  relating  to 
the  extent  of  State  participation  under  this 
■ectlon.  the  specific  ways  In  which  sny  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  States  under  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  used,  the  impact  of  this 
sectton  on  voter  registration  efforts  general- 
ly, and  any  other  appropriate  matter  and 

"(il)  shall  be  socompanied  by  any  written 
comments  which  the  Postal  Service  may 
provide. 

"(3)  A  participating  SUte  shaU  submit  a 
written  report  to  the  Commission  at  least 
once  every  4  years  providing  the  Informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (IXBXi)  with 
respect  to  such  State. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  secUon- 

"(1)  'State'  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission;  snd 

"(3)  "Federal  election'  has  the  meaning 
provided  in  section  2(1)  bf  the  Overseas  Citi- 
sens  Voting  Righte  Act  of  1975.". 

(b)  OoaFOBMnro  AMSiroiiKin.- The  table 
of  sectioos  for  chapter  6  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  smended  by  sdding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"413.  Authority  to  disclose  change-of-sd- 
dress  information  to  States  for 
voter  registration  purposes.". 

SBC  I.  AUTBOKIZATiON  OT  APPROPBIATIONa 

(a)  III  OBnaAL.-SecUon  2401  of  UUe  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  smended— 

(1)  tqr  redesignating  subsections  (g) 
tluough  (i)  ss  subsections  (h)  through  (J), 
respectively:  snd 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 
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"(g)  Tliere  Is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Postal  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  which  the 
Postsl  Servioe  fstimal«t  will  be  necesssry 
for  the  costs  relating  to  the  iwinting  of  tlie 
change-of -address  order  forms  referred  to  in 
section  413(b)  of  this  Utle.". 

(b)  CoinoBMiiic  Amxhdiixvt.— Section 
2009  of  tiUe  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
smended  in  Uie  next  to  Isst  sentence  by 
striking  out  "(b)  snd  (c)"  snd  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(b).  (c).  snd  (g)".a 


AID  THATPERPETUATES 
DEPENDESfCY 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

oroaaooK 
m  THE  HOUSS  or  REFBESEHTATIVBS 

Thundav.  March  21, 19SS 

•  Mr.  DENNT  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  has  recentiy  given  its  ap- 
proval to  a  $1  billion  foreign  aid  padi- 
age  for  African  nations  where  droui^t 
has  resulted  in  severe  famine.  While 
there  is  a  very  real  need  to  stave  off 
massive  starvation  in  Africa.  I  could 
not  support  this  package  for  a  variety 
of  reasons. 

The  request  comes  at  a  time  wh«i 
domestic  spending  programs  are  being 
cut,  and  we  are  hearing  cries  of  in- 
creased domestic  poverty  and  hunger. 
This  body,  with  its  power  of  the  public 
purse,  must  always  have  aa  its  primary 
responsibility  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation.  While  I  do  not 
support  all  of  the  d(Mnestic  spending 
programs,  I  feel  that  foreign  aid 
should  be  cut  before  diMnestic  spend- 
ing. 

In  recent  decades  the  United  States 
has  willingly  aided  other  nations,  and 
our  generosity  cannot  be  questioned. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
n.S.  Government  has  spent  over  $300 
billion  on  foreign  aid  programs  in  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  Third  World  pov- 
erty. Since  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis  In  Africa,  the  United  States 
has  poured  in  over  $1  bOIion  In  emer- 
gency aid,  and  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  provide  SO  peromt  of  the 
needed  food  aid.  And  of  course,  this 
governmental  aid  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  generous  contributions 
of  Americans  to  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. 

Yet  for  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  the  United  States  has  spent  (m 
foreign  aid.  we  haven't  allevi^«d  pov- 
erty and  hunger  around  the  world. 
Crises  continues  to  occur  because  we 
have  failed  to  address  the  underlying 
economic  structures  that  perpetuate 
poverty  and  famine.  Unfortunately, 
this  aid  paduge  does  nothing  to  ad- 
dress these  either.  The  time  has  come 
to  examine  why  our  aid  doeant  woi^ 

With  respect  to  the  current  (visis,  let 
me  state  that  although  drought  in 
Africa  has  resulted  in  famine  in  this 
instance,  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
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ikm  between  the  two.  especially  In  the 
30th  century.  Nations  can  avoid  a 
famine  If  they  establish  the  proper 
priorities.  Unfortunately,  the  Marxist 
regime  In  Ethiopia  has  never  set  feed- 
ing Its  p(H>ulatlons  as  a  top  priority.  In 
19M.  the  Ethiopian  regime  spent  $420 
million  on  the  military,  while  only 
spending  $46  million  on  agricultural 
and  Industrial  programs.  Not  only  did 
they  attempt  Initially  to  hide  the 
famine,  they  subsequently  impeded 
relief  efforts  In  certain  regions. 

Many  Third  World  nations  ignore 
the  needs  of  their  agricultural  sector 
in  their  drive  to  mOltariae  and  mod- 
emlae.  And  one  of  the  biggest  failings 
of  UJB.  foreign  aid  programs  is  that  we 
have  let  them  use  this  aid  with  this 
unbalanced  approach  to  development. 
In  fact,  our  dd  is  structured  in  such  a 
way  that  it  often  encourages  this  im- 
balance. 

The  Third  World  is  vlrtuaUy  Uttered 
with  monuments  to  dictators'  egos. 
There  has  been  extravagant  qjending 
on  big  ticket  items  such  as  uneconomic 
industries,  state  airlines,  satdlite  com- 
munications, and  nuclear  projects. 
There  has  also  been  a  propoislty  to 
build  new  capitals  from  scratch  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere.  Abuja.  being  built 
in  the  Nigerian  bush,  has  an  estimated 
cost  in  excess  of  $30  billion.  Yet  none 
of  these  flashy,  showcase  items  have 
raised  the  standard  of  living,  or  the 
per  capita  income,  of  the  poorest  of 
the  world's  poor. 

Third  World  regimes  also  pursue  in- 
effictent  ectmomlc  policies  that  are  de- 
signed more  to  consolidate  their  politi- 
cal control  than  to  increase  the  na- 
tl<m's  wealth.  Greater  political  control 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  of  collectlvtaed 
agriculture.  Economically,  it  has 
proven  such  a  dismal  failure  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  it's  beoi  aban- 
doned by  the  Chinese.  Tet  many  na- 
tions continue  to  collectivlae.  knowing 
that  the  United  States  will  baU  them 
out  of  any  production  shortfall  that 
goes  beymd  acceptable  limits. 

In  the  1970's.  Dr.  Nyerere.  the  head 
of  Tanaanla^-(Hie  of  the  poorest  na- 
tlMis  In  Africa— Instituted  peasant  co- 
operatives and  herded  millions  of 
pecvle  into  so-caUed  collectivization 
villages.  As  one  World  Bank  official 
notes: 

As  kmt  as  food  sld  (or  lonc-tenn  loam  for 
food  puretaaaea)  ia  nipplled  to  Tmanla  by 
the  indUBtrtel  nationa,  the  aocUl  experiment 
wfU  continue. 

As  Peter  Bauer,  noted  ecommiist  and 
profcMor  at  the  London  School  of  Ec- 
onomics, astutely  observed: 

Tbere  are  many  tiwlTi"^  In  which  Weat- 
era  ski  baa  made  it  eaaler  for  sovemmenU 
to  purme  poUdea  directly  tmpovertablnc 
their  people.  Indeed  to  five  money  to  nilen 
on  the  basit  of  the  poverty  of  their  aubjects 
can  eaaOy  eneounge  policies  of  impoveriah- 
ment 

The  foreign  aid  package  Just  mp- 
proved  does  nothing  to  end  this  vl- 
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dous  cycle.  It  contains  no  stipulations 
concerning  the  spending  priorities  of 
recipient  governments,  nor  does  it  re- 
quite them  to  move  toward  letting 
market  forces  operate  with  respect  to 
agriculture. 

Smne  claim  that  such  stipulations 
would  violate  the  recipient  nation's 
sovereignty.  Yet  it's  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers' money,  and  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  trying  to  ensure  that  they  won't 
have  to  put  out  even  more  money  in 
such  an  inefficient  manner  at  some 
future  date.  For  too  long,  we  have 
shied  away  from  making  such  stipula- 
tions—stipulations which  would  ulti- 
mately benefit  the  citizens  of  recipient 
nations  who  are  the  purported  Justifi- 
cation for  the  aid  in  the  first  place. 
We  have  shied  away.  I  beUeve.  because 
we  have  been  convinced  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order  that  we  are  rich  only  be- 
cause others  are  poor.  Foreign  aid 
then  becomes  something  that  is  owed 
poor  nations,  as  well  as  an  atonement 
for  the  sin  of  prosperity. 

Peter  Bauer  addressed  this  when  he 
said: 

Many  of  the  ■mrrtlnnii  concenilns  West- 
ern responiibUity  for  poverty  in  the  Third 
World  express  or  reflect  the  belief  that  the 
prosperity  of  relatively  well-to-do  persons, 
groups,  and  societies  la  always  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  the  lea  weU-off— l.e.,  that 
those  Incomes  are  not  cenerated  by  those 
who  earn  them,  but  are  somehow  extracted 
from  others,  so  that  economic  activity  Is 
akin  to  a  aero^um  gain.  In  which  the  gains 
of  aooae  are  always  balanced  by  the  losses  of 
others.  In  fact,  incomes  (other  then  subsi- 
dies) sr«  esmed  by  the  redplenta  for  re- 
■ouroes  and  services  supplied,  and  are  not 
acquired  by  depriving  others  of  what  they 
had. 

The  notion  that  Incomes  are  extracted 
rather  than>  earned  has  been  among  the 
most  disastrous  of  popular  economic  mis- 
conceptions or  delusions. 

BCr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  hard-woiUng 
UJ3.  taxpayers  who  are  footing  the  bill 
for  all  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs.  As 
their  Representatives,  we  do  them  a 
grave  disservice  by  not  requiring  that 
recipient  nations  adhere  to  policies 
that  wlU  eventually  lead  to  their  self- 
sufficiency. 

Father  Angelo  D'Agonstine.  a  relief 
worker  in  East  Africa,  once  stated: 

In  Ethiopia,  we  should  not  Uame  our- 
selves. The  RusBlsns  have  been  there  for  10 
years,  so  they  have  the  responsibility.  They 
have  been  militarising  the  country  and  have 
palid  no  attention  to  hunger  and  the  econo- 
my. Our  response  bss  been  more  than  gen- 
erous. We  can  bring  the  food,  but  after  that 
we  have  no  oontroL 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide aid.  we  can  have  some  control, 
and  that  we  must  begin  to  demand 
that  recipient  nations  adhere  to  sound 
economic  policies.  Otherwise,  we  are 
only  destroying  our  own  economy  in  a 
feeble  attempt  temporarily  to  prop  up 
economic  systems  that  have  already 
fafled.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 
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TTiundav.  MarOi  21. 1985 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts  pre- 
sented an  exhibit  of  a  renowned 
Puerto  Rlcan  artist.  Ms.  Jan  D'Esopo. 
The  exhibit  which  began  on  February 
3  wlU  end  tcmiorrow. 

Jan  D'Esopo's  work  Is  a  rich  combi- 
nation of  the  craftsman's  eye  for 
detaU  and  the  painters  eye  for  beauty 
in  the  most  ordinary  places.  The  title 
of  Jan's  show  Is  "Puerta  del  Caribe"  or 
door  to  the  Caribbean.  Her  subject  is 
old  San  Juan.  PR.  Her  success  in  cap- 
turing the  flavor  of  this  beautiful  dty 
is  remarkable. 

I  am  submitting  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  for  my  colleagues  on  Jan 
D'Esopo  so  my  colleagues  can  become 
more  acquainted  with  this  most  talent- 
ed artist: 

JAND'ESOPO 

Jsn  D'Empo'b  artistic  incUnatkm  began 
very  early,  and  was  nurtured  by  her  Italian 
father  who  bestowed  the  gIfU  of  encourage- 
ment, fine  teachers,  and  good  materials 
upon  his  talented  child.  The  artist  refined 
her  artistic  traJkilng  through  studies  at  Ben- 
nington College  and  Tale  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Archltectiue. 

As  early  as  ten.  Jan  D'Esopo  wss  an 
award-winning  exhibitor  at  the  prestigious 
Wsdsworth  Atheaeum's  Juried-exhibitlons 
for  young  painters.  Since  that  time  she  has 
had  numerous  ^dlery  exhibitions  through 
the  midwest  and  east  coast  Her  woiii  is 
presently  represented  by  Grand  Central 
Gallery  In  New  York  Oty,  and  by  Oalerlas 
San  Juan  and  San  Jotmlmo  In  Puerto  RIoo. 
The  artist  Is  an  Instructor  at  La  Uga  de 
Arte  In  San  Juan,  and  her  extensive  show- 
ing In  Puerto  Rico  Includes  being  a  regular 
exhililtor  at  the  juried  series  at  the  InsU- 
tuto  de  Cultura  Puertorrlquena.  She  is  pres- 
ently prepsring  for  a  one-person  exhibition 
at  the  Bronx  Museum  of  the  Arts  which  is 
scheduled  to  open  In  December  of  liW4. 

Jan  D'Esopo  discovered  her  true  concern 
ss  a  painter  whfle  embarking  on  a  series  of 
water-media  p*ln^t"S»  depleting  historical 
bulldlngsand  the  everyday  world  of  Puerto 
Rico.  It  Is  the  Interest  she  continues  to 
pursue: 

"My  compositions,  which  at  times  have  an 
abstract  quality,  bring  together  the  chal- 
lenge of  absolute  realism  to  form  meticulous 
texture.  By  juxtoposlUonfaig.  sharp  and 
muted  focus,  sn  abstract  play  of  space  on 
the  eye  Is  created.  My  chsllenge  ss  an  artist 
lies  In  spplying  these  artistic  concepts  to  en- 
compas  the  f amQlar  form  and  shapes  which 
generate  that  particular  and  unique  feel  of 
Puerto  Rico.  My  goal  Is  gathering  aU  those 
abstract  felt  qualities  to  i»roduce  realism, 
one  baaed  on  both  feeling  and  form." 

Over  the  course  of  yean  Jan  D'Esmw's 
reputation  as  a  painter  of  historic  architec- 
tural spaces  was  established.  Throuato  the 
use  of  dramatic  contrasting  light,  snd  cre- 
atively composed  space,  the  srtist  captures 
the  flavor  and  beauty  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 

intimacy  In  which  she  reveals  this  islsnd 

tus  endesred  her  work  to  Its  people  ss  a 
sensitive  reflection  of  their  heritage.  '~ 
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Jan  D'Esopoii  work  presently  exists  In 
museum,  corpaate  and  private  eoUcctions 
from  the  Amerlcss,  throughout  Europe,  snd 
I  the  seas  to  Japan.* 


INFRASTRUCTURE  SEMINAR 

HON!  BUD  SHUSIER 

'  rsmisTLvsmA 
»  THi  Hotisx  or  itiPRnBirrATivas 


Thundav.  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Rscoas  an  article 
written  by  Jdhn  H.  Ingram  of  Nleker- 
son.  Ingram.  Vento  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
describing  a  iteminar  held  last  year  on 
the  infrastnicture.  The  seminar  was 
designed  to  fbctis  on  this  Nation's  In- 
f  rastructiue  ^eeds.  and  on  wajns  to  im- 
prove the  infrastructure.  While  the 
opinions  expi«ssed  here  are  Mr.  In- 
gram's. I  do'  agree  that  we  need  to 
move  f  orwan)  preserving  and  expand- 
ing this  Natlcn's  infrastructure. 

iRVRASTKUCTtntK:  A  Cxisis  or  Oua  Own 

MAKnro? 

(By  John  H.  Ingram) 

"Our  Infrastructure  (our  roads,  txidges. 
sewers,  water  supply  systems,  waterways, 
ports,  railroads  and  mass  transit  systems)  Is 
to  the  nstlon  ni  arteries  and  veins  sre  to  the 
human  body,  ft  provides  sustensnoe.  But. 
otu"  izifrsstructure  is  different  from  the 
humsn  body  because  it  cannot  heal  itself. 
The  inf rastrudjure  needs  an  InfusUm  of  cap- 
ital." (John  W.  Sroka,  The  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  America.  Washington. 
D.C.) 

What  I  have  ito  say  about  the  issue  of  in- 
frastructure will  concede  the  Importance 
and  macDitude  of  the  probkin  and  focus  In- 
stead on  those  (solutions  that  reflect  the  re- 
alities of  todays  political  climate. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  serious  national 
dialogue.  Nickeiwm  Ingram  Vento  *  Assod- 
ates.  Inc.  (NIVA)  sponsored  a  National  Sym- 
posium on  n4-  Infrastructure:  Problems. 
Priorities  and  [Financing  AltemaUves.  For 
those  who  were  unable  to  attend  this  event. 
I  will  take  thk  (wportunlty  to  summarise 
the  Symposiuza's  conclusions. 

Reflecting  a  belief  that  government  alraie 
will  never  be  Sble  to  fully  respond  to  the 
total  Infrastructure  need  which  confronts 
our  nation,  the  Symposium,  which  was 
sponsored  entirely  by  the  ivlvate  sector 
without  goverhment  funding,  allowed  na- 
tional leaders  In  the  fields  of  communica- 
tions (Hill  4c  S^iowlton),  Industry  (the  Asso- 
ciated Oenoral  Contractors),  finance  (Mer- 
rill Lynch  and  iShearson  Tiftiman/ American 
Express)  and  gbvemment  an  opportunity  to 
focus  their  combined  attrition  on  the  infra- 
structure IssuA  However,  instead  of  trying 
to  decide  whether  the  need  Is  $1  trillion  or 
$3  trillion,  the  Symposium  attendees  fo- 
cused on  reacalng  agreement  on  a  coordi- 
nated plan  to  jget  on  with  the  building  of 
needed  projects. 

nm^rsTRT's  viswfouit 

John  W.  Sroka.  executive  director  for  the 
occupational  services  division  of  the  Associ- 
ated General  Contractors  of  America 
(whose  quote  ;  leads  this  article),  made  it 
quite  clear  tlu*  If  politicians  at  all  levels  of 
government  colild  ever  reach  consensus  that 
our  Infrastruc&e  must  be  upgraded,  then 
the  private  sector  Is  ready  to  get  on  with  the 
of  building  the  individual  projects. 
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It  was  estimated  that  for  each  $1  billion  of 
Investanent.  M,000  construction  and  con- 
struction-related Jobs  would  be  created. 
Over  a  10-year  period,  a  $1  trillion  spending 
effort  would  create  six  milliim  jobs. 
THE  oovsaiMBirr  vnwronrr 

Representing  the  government  viewpoint 
at  a  panel  discussion  of  the  federal  role  in 
Infrastructure  financing  were:  Congressman 
Jim  Howard  (D-NJ),  Chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Woriu  &  Transportation  (Com- 
mittee; Congressman  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
(D-CA),  Chairman  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee;  Congressman  Rolwrt 
A.  Roe  (D-NJ),  Chalnnan,  Water  Resotuves 
Subcommittee;  Congressman  Norman  T. 
Mineta  (D-CA),  Chalnnan.  Aviation  Sub- 
committee; Congressman  Bud  Shuster  (R- 
PA),  Rsnking  Republican  Member  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee:  and 
Congressmsn  Arlan  Stangeland  (R-MN), 
RanUng  Republican  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee. 

Chairman  Howard  commented  on  the  lack 
of  public  awareness  of  the  infrastructure 
problem. 

"We  forgot  to  loolc  at  what  we  had  buflt, 
and  we  need  to  get  into  reconstruction," 
the  Chairman  bc^an.  "Two-thousand  miles 
of  interstate  highway  each  year  need  major 
repairs;  one  bridge  every  two  days  collapses; 
and  forty-five  percent  (45%)  of  all  bridges 
need  either  replacement  or  repair.  The 
water  system  of  New  York  City  is  so  anti- 
quated that  It  wastes  more  water  than 
London  consumes."  the  Chairman  added. 

Mr.  Homrd  concluded  his  remarks  by  ad- 
vistng  the  attendees  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  intoids  to  make  the  99th  Con- 
gress "the  Infrsstructure  Congress." 

While  noting  that  funding  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Nation's  Interstate  highway 
program  has  increased  ten-fold  since  he 
became  Surface  Transportation  Chairman 
in  1981,  Congressman  Anderson  charged 
that  during  the  1970b.  America  had  allowed 
its  transportation  Infrastructure  to  deterio- 
rate to  a  point  that  even  the  current  spend- 
ing levels  are  Insufficient  to  bring  It  up  to 
standard. 

"In  1070,  it  would  have  cost  $11.2  billion 
to  return  Interstate,  arterial  and  collector 
roads  to  their  1976  condition.  By  1981,  that 
prtoe  tsg  bad  escalated  to  $119  billion."  Can- 
ttnaamsii  Anderson  stated.  "Likewise,  thirty 
percent  (S0%)  of  our  public  bus  fleet  has  al- 
ready reached  its  life  expectancy,"  Ander- 
son concluded. 

Chairman  Roe  urged  the  attendees  to  go 
out  into  the  marke^lace  and  start  talking 
about  the  capital  base  of  the  country. 

"We  have  to  rebuUd  the  internal  dynamics 
of  America  In  order  to  ctmipete  overseas," 
the  Congreaaman  omunented.  "In  1965,  five 
percent  (5%)  of  oiu-  Oroas  National  Product 
(GNP)  waa  Invested  In  Infraatructure.  In  the 
1970'8  we  Inveated  only  .7  of  one  percent.  By 
contrast.  Jspan  annually  spends  five  per- 
cent (S%)."  he  added. 

Chairman  Mineta  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee then  joined  Representatives 
Bh^wt^r  and  Stangeland  in  documenting  the 
extent  of  need  in  the  aviation,  surface  trans- 
portation and  water  areas.  Chairman 
Howard  and  his  colleagues  then  announced 
the  Introduction  and  (Committee  hearing 
achedule  of  HR  5948,  the  National  Infra- 
atruetiue  Act.  This  legislation  would  make 
ao-year  Interest  free  loans  available  to 
atatea  based  upon  a  population  formula. 
The  fund  would  allocate  $3  billion  per  year 
for  ten  years. 

During  the  course  of  the  panel  discussion, 
it  was  made  clear,  however,  that  even  If  HR 
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5948  should  manage  to  dear  a  path  through 
the  maze  of  competing  omgreaslonal  com- 
mittees in  the  House,  little  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Republican-dominated 
Senate  would  respond  In  kind.  This  fact  was 
tUghUghted  by  Chsirmsn  Roe  who  stated 
that  tile  House  during  June  of  1984  had  In- 
creased the  funding  for  sewage  treatment 
plants  to  $19  billion  over  four  years  (HR 
3282),  had  attempted  to  spend  an  additional 
$400  million  collected  annually  by  the 
penny-a-gallon  tax  for  mass  transit  (HR 
5504),  and  had  created  an  $800  million  a 
year  loan  program  for  munidpal  water 
supply  systems  (HR  3878). 

"We  are  still  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  act 
on  all  of  those  bills,"  Congressmsn  Roe 
stated.  Given  that  the  SouUe  adjourned  for 
the  November  elections  without  approving 
any  of  these  bills,  each  must  now  begin 
anew  Its  perilous  trip  through  the  congres- 
sional process. 

Those  att«idlng  the  Symposium  com- 
mented that  even  If  the  Congress  had  en- 
acted all  the  aforementioned  bills,  including 
HR  5948,  the  money  may  still  not  be 
enough.  Indeed,  the  need  may  be  greater 
than  anyone  expects  if  the  disaster  In  1963 
involving  a  100-foot  section  of  a  Connecticut 
bridge  Is  any  indication.  The  State's  trans- 
portation department  had  found  that  very 
bridge  "not  to  be  In  need  of  major  repair" 
nine  months  l>efore  it  collapsed! 

Even  if  we  should  ocxicede  that  a  certain 
part  of  our  "Infrastructure  crises"  Is  politi- 
cally motivated  and  that  we  should  ask  our 
government  authorities  to  do  a  better  job 
rather  than  merely  doing  a  more  expensive 
job  of  managing  public  works  projects,  the 
msgnitude  of  the  dollar  need  confronting  us 
Is  nevertheless  staggering. 

One  piece  of  legislation  that  did  win  final 
m>proval  inlor  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
98th  (Congress  was  S.  1330  creating  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Public  Works  Improve- 
ment. This  new  law  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a 
sorting-out  of  public  works  projects  that 
either  have  or  dont  have  suffldent  "federal 
interest"  to  justify  federal  funding. 

THK  OOmCOHICATIOIlS  viswroiiiT 

Lawrence  R.  Walsh.  Vice  President  of  HUl 
A  Knowlton  and  a  sponsor  of  the  Symposi- 
um, focused  on  "Why  Inftastrocture 
ProjecUFsQ". 

Mr.  Walsh  dted  poUtlcal  inertia,  the  tend- 
ency to  pu^off  things  until  problems  are 
overwhelming,  as  the  chief  reascm  for  the 
lack  of  enthusisam  for  rebuilding  infraatruc- 
ture. 

"Americana  traditionally  have  had  a  reluc- 
tance to  face  things  that  are  not  at  a  crisis 
stage,"  Mr.  Walsh  began.  "We  just  dont 
have  the  public  resources  to  throw  a  $100 
billion,  let  alone  $1  trillion,  at  a  program 
like  the  nation's  infrastructure  and  expect  a 
quick  fix."  he  added. 

Mr.  Walsh  then  commented  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  solving  problems  while  the  current 
focus  in  Washington  is  budget-cutting. 

"Clearly,  many  politicians  would  prefer  to 
delay  puUlc  works  spending  rather  than 
communicate  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems to  their  constituents."  Walsh  condud- 
ed. 

THK  riHAHCUL  coiiinniiTT''s  viBwruisi 

While  the  need  to  increase  public  facility 
investments  has  grown,  the  finandal  repre- 
sentatives at  the  SYMFOSniM  commented 
on  the  increasing  difficulty  of  arranging 
such  finandng  over  recent  years  liecause  of 
high  and  variable  interest  rates  on  munid- 
pal debt  and  such  disincentives  as  federal 
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"■trtnsi"  an  gnnU  and  certain  provlakma  of 
the  ffldenl  tax  code. 

The  reoent  ncammendatkms  of  the 
Treaniry  Oepartment  on  ways  to  "refonn" 
the  federal  tax  code  may  farther  rompllratf 
and  add  to  the  hlch  eoet  of  Infraatrueture  fl- 
naocinc.  However,  ainoe  theae  reoomiBenda- 
tkms  will  result  In  lengthy  dlacuHton  here 
in  Washington  by  the  congrfslonsl  tax 
wrfttng  committees,  an  opportunity  now 
exists  for  us  to  call  for  the  elimination  of 
those  sectiOMs  of  the  tax  code  which  dis- 
courage pubUc/prtrate  partnerships  In  the 
buUdIng  of  such  badly-needed  facilities  as 
water  resource  systems,  solid  waste/re- 
source leeoveiy,  and  toxic  waste  manage- 
ment/dispoaal  systems  among  others. 

And.  while  most  observers  of  the  CongreaB 
feel  that  few  of  the  Treasury's  more  dra- 
matic proposals  such  as  the  elimination  of 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system  deductions 
(ACRS)  will  be  adopted  any  time  soon,  the 
attendees  at  the  Symposium  dted  the  fol- 
lowing as  contributing  factors  to  the  high 
cost  of  infrastructure  finanoe  and  expressed 
hope  that  the  Congress  would  recognise 


The  demand  has  decreased  for  tax-exempt 
debt  by  such  traditional  institutional  inves- 
tors as  banks  and  insurance  companies.  This 
is  chiefly  due  to  their  shrinking  profit  mar- 
gins. 

The  1961  Bconomic  Recovery  Tax  Act's 
lowering  of  tax  rates  of  individual  high 
tncone  taxpayers  not  only  reduced  their  ap- 
petite for  tax-exempt  income  but  also  cre- 
ated several  tax-exempt  investment  options 
such  as  ntS's  and  AU  Saver's  Certiflcates- 
both  of  which  increased  competition  for 
funds  in  the  tax-exempt  maAeC 

The  past  t*t**^*-  of  a  few  tax-exempt  is- 
surers,  such  as  New  York  City,  aeveland, 
and  the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System,  have  frightened  some  Individual  in- 
vestors of  an  increased  risk  associated  with 
some  tax-exempt  issues. 

The  creditworthiness  of  governmental 
issues  has  now  become  a  cuucein  to  many 
potoatlal  private  sector  partners  in  Infra- 
structure finance.  If  we  look  at  the  erosion 
taking  place  of  traditional  state  and  local 
revenue  sources  when  tax  and  debt  limlta- 
tkm  Initiatives  pass,  we  can  understand  why 
the  creditiiarthlnesB  Issue  now  exists.  Even 
bo  those  states  where  llmltattnns  have 
failed,  the  threat  they  posed  has  led  to  a 
mood  of  caution  by  the  governmental  units. 
Purthermore,  the  on-going  demographic 
shift  from  cities  to  suburbs  has  had  the 
effect  of  contracting  the  general  tax  base, 
partlculariy  for  the  older  ctties  which  often 
have  the  most  acute  Infrastructure  needs. 

Thomas  H.  Cochran.  Vice  President  for 
Public  PInanoe  for  Shearson  Lehman/ 
American  Kmnas,  urged  officials  to  "stop 
fp«~«»«g  our  children's  inheritance"  by  rec- 
«g«««»nf  that  when  it  comes  to  our  infra- 
structure, we  can  either  pay  for  it  now  or  we 
win  pay  for  It  later. 

llerrlU  Ijmch's  Managing  Director  of 
their  Municipal  Pinance  Departmoit. 
Daniel  H.  Barman  m.  presented  a  basic 
prtaaer  course  in  munldpal  flnance.  He 
began  by  reviewing  the  desirmblllty  of  self- 
supporting  nnanring  tat  highway,  bridge, 
airport,  mass  transit,  water  supply /distrlbu- 
tloB.  wastewater  coUeetlon/treatment.  and 
resource  recovery  iwojects.  He  then  moved 
on  to  a  «"—■■—*«''  of  the  characteristics  of 
revemie  band  financing  for  projects  which 
Iqr  their  nature  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
self-supporting  financing.  During  this  part 
of  his  presentation,  he  listed  the  require- 
ments for  a  successful  revenue  bond  issue 
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and  highlighted  the  implications  of  an  in- 
■uffident  revenue  stream). 

Both  Mr.  Cochran  and  Mr.  Harman 
■tuastd  that  there  is  no  magic  wand  which 
government  can  wave  to  make  the  Infra- 
structure problem  go  away. 

THi  usonsiiro  PHocxss 

To  conclude  the  Symposium.  Dr.  John  E. 
Petersen,  director  of  the  Government  Pi- 
nance  Research  Center  of  the  Oovemment 
Pinance  Officers  Association,  led  a  panel 
discussion  on  "Securing  Project  Punds."  As 
the  discussion  progressed,  it  became  quite 
clear  that  cost-effective  and  innovative  fi- 
nancing alt«nattves  for  states,  localities 
and  the  private  sector  exist 

Having  reached  agreement  on  how  best  to 
secure  the  actual  financing,  the  panel  then 
turned  its  attention  to  the  steps  required  to 
build  the  local  coalition  (comprising  repre- 
sentatives from  government,  the  construc- 
tion indwtry,  and  the  communications,  fi- 
nancial, and  legal  mmmunlt.les)  necessary  to 
actually  secure  the  financing.  Such  a  coali- 
tlcm.  again,  built  at  the  local  level,  would  co- 
ordinate the  steps  necessary  to  begin  the  re- 
building process. 

This  rebuilding  process  has  two  basic 
steps: 

Step  one:  Identify  and  then  build  a  coali- 
tion that  will  be  charged  to  develop  an  inte- 
grated program  to  rehabilitate  a  specific  In- 
frastructure system. 

Step  two:  This  step,  by  far  the  most 
plex  and  time  consuming  of  the  two,  re- 
quires the  development  of  a  community  cap- 
ital Investment  strategy.  To  do  this,  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  the  general  state  of  the 
Infrastructure  to  be  rehabilitated  must  be 
compiled.  Ukewlse.  a  projection  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  aid  in  each  infrastructure 
area  must  be  produced.  Once  this  Inventory 
and  funding  projection  Is  available,  the  next 
phase  of  the  strategy  calls  for  an  sssfss 
ment  of  priority  of  need  in  each  Infrastruc- 
ture area  according  to  criteria  which  mem- 
bers of  the  coalition  have  apmxnred.  Such 
criteria  might  include  A)  health  and  safety, 
projects  that  remove  haxards  for  residents: 
B)  essentiality.  proJecU  which  serve  as  vital 
links  In  providing  services  to  residents:  C) 
economic  development,  projects  critical  to 
g»<"fa»g  or  retaining  industry  and  the  Jobs 
that  go  with  them:  D)  cost-effectiveness, 
projects  which  reduce  current  maintenance 
expenditures  and  thus  avoid  costly  future 
rehabilitation:  and  E)  legal  mandates, 
projects  clearly  required  as  a  result  of  court 
action  or  government  regulation. 

Once  the  coalition's  capital  investment 
strategy  is  developed  to  this  point,  an  eval- 
uation of  potential  financing  alternatives  is 
In  order.  Now  the  discussion  turns  to  ques- 
tions like:  A)  Would  a  rate  increase  support 
a  revenue  bond  or  should  we  change  the 
rate  to  better  reflect  the  true  cost  of  up- 
grading the  service  being  provided?  B) 
Should  we  raise  existing  taxes  to  support  a 
goieral  obligation  bond  and  earmark  the 
revenue  tar  public  transit?  C)  Can  we  be 
more  aggressive  In  obtaining  discretionary 
funds,  going  after  less  traditional  program 
funda.  or  should  we  instead  divert  resources 
from  other  accounts?  D>  Should  we  Institute 
a  new  motor  license  fee  and  earmarit  the 
income  to  bridge  maintenance  and  a  truck 
weight  fee  earmarked  for  road  mainte- 
nance? 

With  these  questions  decided,  the  coali- 
tion now  moves  to  build  an  environment  for 
economic  growth.  This  is  accomplished  by 
clearly  stating  In  understandable  terms  the 
Individual  costs  and  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  Implementation  of  the  strategy.  This 
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might  require  members  of  the  coalition  to 
use  quite  simple  statements  like:  (A)  "Por 
what  you  all  spend  on  a  tank  of  gasoline,  we 
wlU  fix  the  foUowing  M  bridges  .  .  ."  (B) 
"Twenty-five  percent  of  our  water  Is  lost 
through  cracks  In  the  system."  (C)  If  we  fix 
the  water  system,  youll  get  more  pressure 
and  less  brown  stuff." 

CO«CLDSIO> 

Those  attending  the  National  Symposium 
on  Infrastructure  already  knew  that  our  na- 
tion's public  resources,  these  valuable 
assets,  must  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate 
further.  They  knew  that  such  action  would 
ultimately  shackle  our  continued  economic 
growth. 

A  strategy  was  developed  for  renewing  our 
inftvstructure  by  encouraging,  indeed  fore- 
ing,  government  of  fidala  to  recognise  this 
threat  before  the  already  staggering  costs 
become  even  more  of  a  terrible  burden  on 
our  children.  Our  failure  to  move  forcefully 
across  the  country  implementing  this  strate- 
gy will  surely  stall  the  continued  progress  of 
our  various  communities. 

Should  we  allow  this  to  happen,  we  will 
have  infrastructure  as  a  Crises  of  Our  Own 
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Thunday.  March  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  today  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Tax  Refonn  Act 
of  1985.  This  legislation  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  dlsre- 
pird.  in  the  valuation  for  estate  tax 
purjxwes  of  certain  items  created  by 
the  decedent  during  his  or  her  life, 
any  amount  which  would  have  been 
ordinary  income  if  the  item  had  been 
sold  at  its  fair  marltet  value:  to  allow  a 
charitable  deduction  based  on  the  fair 
maritet  value  of  a  creation:  and  to  es- 
tablish new  guidelines  for  deducting 
the  business  use  of  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Under  present  law.  an  artist's  heirs 
pay  an  estate  tax  on  the  decedent's 
creative  property  which  is  based  on  its 
fair  market  value.  Unfortunately,  an 
artist  will  frequently  request  that  the 
family  destroy  woiks  of  art  at  the  time 
of  his  or  her  death  in  order  to  protect 
the  heirs  from  exorbitant  estate  tax 
charges.  I  believe  this  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  Nation,  its  artists,  scholars,  and 
historians,  and  to  the  decedent's  heirs. 
Section  2  of  my  bill  provides  that, 
when  an  artist  dies,  the  estate  tax 
charged  the  heirs  wiU  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  materials  in  the  worlt.  and 
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not  the  price  I  at  which  the  item  could 
be  sold.  I 

I  would  add  that  a  work  or  creative 
property  maji  be  defined  as  any  copy- 
right, musical  or  artistic  compositton. 
letter  or  memorandum,  or  any  similar 
property  which  was  in  the  decedent's 
possesion  at!  the  time  of  his  or  her 
death,  and  w^s  created  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  individual.  Seoond.  I  would 
point  out  tluit  creative  worit  does  not 
include  any  property  which  was  held 
by  a  decedent  who  was  at  any  time  an 
officer  or  einployee  of  the  United 
States  and  wfhich  was  created  by  the 
decedent  in  carrying  out  an  official 
duty. 

While,  for  dsUte  tax  purposes,  works 
are  valued  »i  market  price,  a  creative 
woi^  is  valued  for  charitable  deduc- 
tion purposes  at  the  cost  of  materials 
in  the  work.  Section  3  of  my  bill  would 
allow  artists  U>  take  a  deduction  for 
donations  to  nonprofit  groups  at  the 
fair  market  vhlue  of  the  donated  prop- 
erty. 

In  making  ithese  changes,  we  would 
promote  ratlker  than  discourage  crea- 
tivity and  adirocate  the  sharing  of  art- 
work and  ci«ativity  with  the  public. 
By  providing  a  tax  incentive  for  the 
contribution  of  works  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations—museums, libraries,  and 
galleries— and  a  lighter  estate  tax 
charged  an  irtist's  family,  we  are  en- 
couraging wider  distribution  of  art- 
work, development  of  artistic  re- 
sources in  iiidivlduals.  and  are  recog- 
nizing the  intt>ortance  of  preserving  an 
artist's  creation. 

Section  4  iriddresses  a  problem  which 
is  voiced  agiin  and  again  by  artists, 
particularly  \n  New  York  City.  Under 
current  law,  a  taxpayer  is  allowed  to 
deduct  expebses  attributable  to  the 
business  use  of  ills  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence only  when  a  portion  of  the 
home  is  used  exclusively  and  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  as>a  place  of  busineas.  Many 
artists  and  ^ters  who  se^  to  deduct 
expenses  for  the  business  use  of  their 
homes  and  live   either  in  loft-type 
space  in  sma^  quarters  have  a  difficult 
time  providihg  exclusive  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  th^ihome  when  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  dwell- 
ing by  a  wall.  My  bill  addresses  this 
problem  and  would  allow  the  deduc- 
tion in  cases  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
home  is  used  to  a  substantial  extent 
and  on  a  regular  basis  for  business 
purposes.  tHus  allowing  a  part  of  a 
room,  not  ngcessarUy  a  separate  room, 
to  be  considered  a  workplaoe  for  tax 
purposes.  Section  4  also  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promul- 
gate regulations  in  order  to  implement 
the  substan^  extent  provision  within 
90  days  of  ienactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Within  120  days  of  enactment. 
the  Treasuiy  must  recommend  to  the 
House    Ways    and    Means    and    the 
Senate  Flnatice  Committees  legislation 
which  would  provide  statutory  stand- 
ards to  replace  the  substantial  extent 
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[nwlsira. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  allow 
the  arUstic  community  to  develtv 
without  fear  of  the  tax  burden  which 
being  an  artist  presently  creates.  In 
light  of  the  severe  budget  cuts  recent- 
ly inopoaed  by  the  administration  in 
this  area.  I  believe  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  provide  these  incentives  to 
artists,  and  remove  the  disincentives 
to  creativity  which  currently  exist  I 
have  submitted  to  the  Rkobd  the  text 
of  my  biU  for  review  by  my  colleagues: 

HJl.  1857 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1M4  to  disregard.  In  the  valuation  for 
estate  tax  purposes  of  certain  it«n8  cre- 
ated by  the  decedent  during  his  life,  any 
amount  which  would  have  been  wdinary 
Income  If  such  item  had  been  sold  by  the 
decedent  at  ito  fair  market  value,  to  allow 
a  charitable  deduction  based  on  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  items,  and  for  other 
purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

RepretentoHvea   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SaCnON  1.  SHOn  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arts  and 
Humanities  Tax  Reform  Act  of  IMS", 
sac  t.  VALUATION  OT  CREATIVE  PBOrESTV  FOB 
ESTATE  TAX  PUKP08E8. 

(a)  IH  OBaBAL.- Part  in  of  subchapter  A 
of  diapter  11  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (rdatlns  to  gross  estate)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  2032A  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"SEC.  M32B.  VALUA'nON  OP  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  CREATED  BY  THE 
DECEDENT. 

"(a)  OiKBua  Rmx— If  the  decedent  was 
(at  the  time  of  his  death)  a  dtisen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  then,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  value  of  qualified 
creative  propnty  shall  be  determined  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Valct  op  Qualipixd  Ckxativk  Psopb- 
TT.— For  purposes  of  subsectkm  (a),  the 
value  of  qualified  creative  pnqierty  of  the 
decedent  shall  not  Include  any  amount 
which  would  have  been  ordinary  income  if 
sadb  prtnterty  had  been  sold  by  the  dece- 
dent at  its  fair  maricet  value  (determined  at 
the  time  of  the  valuation  of  such  property). 

"(C)  QUAUPIXD  Cbxativk  Pkopsktt  Db- 
FnsD.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  IM  uiRRAL.— The  term  'qualified  cre- 
ative ivoperty'  means  any  copyright,  any 
literary,  musical,  or  artistic  composition, 
any  letter  or  memorandum,  or  any  similar 

propoty- 

"(A)  which  was  held  by  the  decedent  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and 

"(B)  which  was  created  by  the  personal  ef- 
forts of  the  decedent. 

"(2)     CXXTAnr     PROPBKTT     EXCLUDED.— The 

term  'qualified  creative  property'  does  not 
Include  any  property— 

"(A)  which  was  held  by  a  decedent  who 
was  at  any  time  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  poUU- 
cal  subdivision  of  such  State,  and 

"(B)  which  was  created  by  the  decedent  in 
cariTing  out  his  official  duties  as  such  an  of- 
ficer or  employee." 

(b)  d.niTCft'  AiixiiDiixiiT.- The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  m  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
3032A  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  2032B.  Valuation  of  certain  items  cre- 
ated by  the  decedent." 
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(c)  Ewsniivs  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  estates 
of  deoedenU  dying  oa  or  after  January  1, 
1985.  

8EC  S.  VALUATION  OP  CBBATIVE  PBUPtaii  FOB 

GHAErfABLE  DBDucnoN  raarosga 
(a)  III  OxrauL.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  certain  contributians  of  ordi- 
nary Income  and  cairital  gain  property)  is 
»m>tMi»H  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(6)    SPBCIAL    bulb    POB    CBtTAOl    paOPXBTT 


CBXATBD  ST  THE  XAXPATBL- 

"(A)  IM  tanBAL.- The  reduction  under 
paragraph  (IXA)  ahaU  not  apply  to  any 
charitable  contribution  of  property— 

"(i)  which  is  a  copyright,  a  literary,  musi- 
cal, or  artistic  composition,  a  letter  or 
memorandum,  or  similar  property,  and 

"(11)  which  is  contributed  by  a  tasvayer 
whose  personal  efforts  created  such  proper- 
ty. 

"(B)  Ezcxmoii.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property— 

"(i)  which  is  contributed  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  such  State 
whose  personal  efforts  created  such  proper- 
ty, and 

"(11)  which  was  so  created  by  such  officer 
or  employee  In  carrying  out  his  official 
duUes." 

(b)  EpracTTvx  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  contri- 
butions made  after  December  31.  19M.  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SBC  4.  BUSINESS  USE  or  HOME. 

(a)  III  OxiiBAL.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
2MA(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exceptions  for  certain  busi- 
ness or  rental  use;  limltatlnns  on  deductions 
for  such  use)  Is  amwidfid  by  striking  out 
"exclusively  used"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "used  to  a  substantial  extent  and". 

(b)  Rebulatioiis.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tton  (a). 

(C)   RaOOmtEEDATIOBS   P(»   I^OISLATim.— 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  not  later  than  190  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to 
the  Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  recommendar 
U<ms  tor  legislation  which  provide  objective 
statutory  standards  for  allowing  deductions 
In  cases  where  a  portibn  of  a  dwelling  unit  Is 
used  for  business  purposes  on  other  than  an 
exclusive  basis. 

(d)  EfFm-ims  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1984.« 


AN  AUSPICIOUS  DEBATE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  HEW  TOBK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21. 1985 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  the  recent  success  of  a 
young  woman  who  has  over  the  past  5 
years  worked  closely  with  this  insUtu- 
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tlon.  Her  name  to  Elisabeth  Benedict, 
and  her  first  novel.  "Slow  Dandns." 
has  Juat  received  favorable  reviews  In 
the  New  Toric  Times  and  the  Waah- 
lnct<Mi  Post. 

Lta,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund  for  the  past  5 
years  or  so.  has  helped  my  office  con- 
siderably on  a  number  of  Important 
Issues  including  the  renewal  of  the 
Vottaig  Rights  Act  and  the  Simpson- 
MaabU  Immigration  Reform  Act— in 
all  its  incarnations. 

lis  iB  a  very  bright  and  articulate 
woman,  but  Just  as  important,  during 
the  long  and  often  frustrating  hours 
my  staff  and  I  put  in  preparing  for 
debate  on  Simpson-Maaoli  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  Liz  was  not  only 
there  when  we  needed  her,  she  never 
lost  her  highly  developed  sense  of 
humor,  an  Irreplaceable  asset. 

Although  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  Slow  Dancing.  I  un- 
derstand that  Lie's  considerable  tal- 
ents shine  through.  I  imagine  first 
novels  are  stanethlng  like  first  bom 
children.  They  are  objects  of  wonder 
and  promise.  Certainly  Liz  has  exhibit- 
ed a  great  deal  of  promise  with  her 
writing.  My  favorite  story  on  writing 
comes  from  Red  Smith,  the  late 
qjortswriter  for  the  New  York  Times. 
When  asked  about  the  difficulty  of 
writing.  Red  aUegedly  replied.  "Writ- 
ing Is  easy.  AU  you  have  to  do  is  sit 
down  at  the  typewriter,  open  up  your 
veins,  and  bleed." 

I'd  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  quote  from  the  Washington  Post 
review  of  Slow  Dancing  written  by 
Susan  Isaacs,  herself  an  author.  Ms. 
Isaacs  said: 

BKh  year  there  are  a  number  of  compe- 
tent firrt  novels  published.  Perbaps  It  hai 
f«TF«*thfa»j  to  do  with  the  proliferation  of 
creative  woikshops  and  Hasten  of  Fine 
Arts  programs,  but  tbere  leem  to  be  more 
and  more  authors  capable  of  creatine  a  per- 
fectly poUilied  sentence,  every  word  a  JeweL 
But  KUsabetta  Benedict's  wrlttng  la  more 
than  merely  well-wrougbt  It's  alive.  Bene- 
dict's debate  is  auspicious  because  she  goes 
a  step  beyond  craftsmanship.  She  creates 
people  who  are  touching,  human,  and  mem- 
orable. 

It  sounds  like  Liz's  work  is  what  Red 
Smith  had  in  mind  when  he  talked 
about  successful  writing.* 


THE  WRONG  WAY  TO  TREAT 
MOSCOW 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

or  nxnois 

nr  THE  HOOTS  or  israsssirrATivss 

Thunday,  March  21,  19S5 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  Kennan  is  certainly  one  of  our 
greatest  national  resources  in  the  field 
of  Kremllnology  and  Soviet  strategic 
studies.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  in  the 
late  1940's  and  1950's.  to  warn  us  both 
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of  the  threat  presented  by  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  and  of  the  danger  of  our 
reliance  on  nuclear  weapons.  He  has 
for  many  years  spoken  and  written 
eloquently  to  try  and  rid  us  of  one  of 
the  most  pervasive  beliefs  of  our 
times— that  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  demands  the  American  nuclear 
arms  buildup  and  its  continued,  mas- 
sive escalation. 

George  Kennan  recently  challenged 
the  Reagan  administration  on  its 
latest  wrong-headed  rationalisation 
for  the  MX  mlssUe:  that  buflding  this 
dangerous  boondoggle  will  somehow 
demonstrate  American  wlU  to  the  So- 
viets and  force  them  to  negotiate  seri- 
ous arms  control  agreements  in 
Geneva.  I  would  like  to  share  George 
Kennan's  words  with  my  colleagues, 
and  urge  them  to  Join  me  in  rejecting 
further  production  of  MX  mlssUes: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  March  3. 19851 
Tax  WaoKO  Wat  to  Tisat  Moscow 
(By  George  F.  Kennan) 

For  weeks  on  end.  we  have  been  hearing 
avertions  from  senior  figures  In  Washing- 
ton to  the  effect  that  It  Is  only  the  great 
buildup  of  America's  military  strength  (pre- 
sumably since  late  1M3)  that  bas  brought 
the  Russians  "back"  (although  It  Is  not  ex- 
actly that)  to  the  aims  negotiation  table. 
And  now  we  find  ourselves  similarly  assured 
that  only  the  completion  of  the  MX  missile 
program,  as  urged  by  the  Administration, 
could  give  the  Russians  the  Incentive  to  deal 
seriously  with  us  at  that  table,  once  they 

The  first  of  these  ssserUons  Is  unproved 
and  highly  unlikely.  The  second  strikes  me 
as  the  purest  nonsense. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
real  but  modest  improvement  In  American 
nuclear  capability  that  bas  taken  place 
since  strategic  arms  control  taUs  were 
broken  off  last  spring  has  in  any  significant 
way  affected  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the 
talks  that  are  about  to  begin. 

There  Is  much  greater  likelihood  that  the 
Soviet  consent  to  Join  In  these  talks  was  In- 
spired primarily  by  the  Impression  conveyed 
to  Moscow  from  a  number  of  sources  that 
the  President.  In  entering  upon  his  second 
term  in  office,  was  serious  in  his  desire  to 
get  on  with  arms  control  and  to  lower  the 
tensions  in  Soviet-American  relations.  To 
this  was  no  doubt  added  the  realisation  by 
the  Soviet  leaders  that  their  abstention 
from  the  negotiating  process  was  being  suc- 
«— — *""y  exploited  against  them  at  the 
propaganda  level. 

But  behind  all  this  there  also  lay  some- 
thing even  more  serious:  a  poastbillty  (even 
a  probability)  that  the  Administration  has 
steadily  declined  to  recognise— the  possibili- 
ty that  the  Soviet  leadership  might  really 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  continu- 
ation of  the  nuclear  arms  race  held  no 
pnxnlslng  advantages  for  anyone  and  that  It 
would  be  to  their  own  interest  to  get  on  if 
possible,  with  a  significant  abatement  of  It. 
This  condusloa  would  not  have  been  unrea- 
sonable. Nor  would  It  necessarily  have  been 
a  sign  of  exceptional  virtue  on  their  part. 

As  for  the  MX.  what  Is  at  stake  hare  Is  no 
more  than  a  moderate  Increase  In  quantities 
of  nuclear  overkill  already  so  staggering 
that  a  few  missiles  more  or  less  do  llttie  to 
chsnge  the  general  problem.  The  Russians 
will  see  in  the  pressures  the  AdmlnlstratlcHi 
is  now  bringing  to  bear  on  Congress  in  this 
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connection  one  more  symptom  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Administration  is  approaching 
the  new  talks— and  that,  of  course,  the 
Kremlin  will  have  to  take  into  account.  But 
this  will  not  necessarily  modify  the  Rus- 
sians' negotiating  position.  Why  after  all 
should  It  Influence  them  unless  they  believe 
that  the  MX  program  Is  really  expendable 
for  negotiating  purposes? 

Aside  from  the  f set  that  senior  Oovermen- 
tal  officials  have  repeatedly  stated  that  it  is 
not  thus  negotiable,  the  Russians  know  very 
well  that  no  such  program— Into  which  bU- 
Ilons  of  dollars  have  already  been  Invested 
and  on  which  thousands  of  people  are  now 
dependent  for  their  livelihood— oould  really 
be  played  with  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  by  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva.  Any  further  f  uzidlng 
Congress  decides  to  devote  to  the  MX  pro- 
gram will  appear  to  Moscow  as  a  fait  accom- 
pli, and  win  be  evaluated  accordingly. 

All  available  evidence  suggesU  that  the 
Soviet  side.  In  entering  upon  these  new  arms 
taJks.  will  be  acting  In  a  9lrit  of  profound 
skqytidsm  ss  to  the  seriousness  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's professed  desire  to  get  on 
with  arms  oontroL  Nothing  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  talks  at  the  American  end  could 
have  encouraged  them  to  take  any  other  at- 
titude. 

Neither  the  reiteration  of  the  offensive  in- 
sinuation that  they  have  been  frightened 
Into  returning  to  the  table,  nor  the  known 
attitudes  of  certain  of  those  chosen  to  con- 
duct the  talks  from  the  American  side,  nor 
the  uncertainties  created  by  the  strategic 
defense  Initiative,  nor  the  recent  comman- 
deving  of  the  space  shutUe  for  military 
purposes,  nor  the  many  official  assurances 
that  they,  the  Russians,  were  about  to  be 
softened  up  by  further  demraistrations  of 
our  "resolve"  (resolve  to  do  what?)  can  have 
been  hdpf  ul  In  overcoming  Moscow's  skepti- 
cism. Would  all  this  not  rather  have  encour- 
aged them  In  the  belief  that  the  Admlnlstra- 
timi's  readiness  to  participate  In  the  coming 
talks  was  nothing  more  than  window  dress- 
ing designed  to  mollify  some  of  our  nervous 
allies  and  whatever  remains  of  the  Ameri- 
can peace  movement? 

That  our  Soviet  counterparts  should  be 
coming  In  this  frame  of  mind  to  a  set  of  ne- 
gotiations on  which  the  entire  future  of  the 
arms  race  may  well  depend  is  a  dangerous 
circumstance.  The  Administration  would  do 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Real  strength,  qui- 
etiy  maintained  and  not  (wenly  brandished, 
can  Indeed  be  a  useful  support  to  diplomacy. 
Showy  and  questionable  strength,  too 
openly  boasted  about  and  relied  on  too  ex- 
clusively for  pressure  on  snother  govern- 
ment, can  have  precisely  the  contrary 
effect.* 


NA'nONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OP  WASHnKnOH 
IM  THE  HOVSS  OF  SSFHBSSirrATIVBS 

ThurtduH,  Mardi  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  my  colleague  from 
Iowa.  Mr.  Ijeacb,  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  legislative  proposal,  the  "Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Homeless." 
A  comiMuilon  bill  wiU  be  introduced  by 
Senator  Alax  Dixoa.  Senator  Johh 
Hmiz,  and  several  other  Senators 
next  week. 
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It  Is  comnfeon  sense  that  In  a  Nation 
so  richly  endowed  as  ours,  every  citi- 
zen should  be  entitled  to  live  in  digni- 
ty and  to  nave  the  chance  to  meet 
their  basic  human  needs.  Yet.  as 
simple  as  that  sounds,  hundreds  of 
thousands— maybe  mllllwis— of  Ameri- 
cans have  no  home  but  the  streets  and 
no  food  except  that  deviated  by  others. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  those  of  us 
blessed  with  warm  homes  do  not  care. 
Yet.  as  the  spring  thaw  approaches.  I 
fear  that  tkose  less  fortunate  will  be 
f orgottm  uhtil  the  next  winter.  That 
we  wlU  continue  to  confuse  our  prior- 
ities. That  we  wlU  choose  to  fan  to 
deal  with  tike  most  fundamental  prob- 
lems facing  our  Natlcm  and  the 
world— hunger,  poverty,  and  the  right 
to  safe  shel^r. 

Today  is  "National  Action  Day  for 
the  HomeMss"  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  on  thl«  day  we  recognise  that  we 
can  do  more  to  help  the  homeless. 
While  the  President  snd  Congress 
have  acted  too  slowly  and  provided  too 
little,  thousands  of  Individual  Ameri- 
cans in  Community  organisations, 
charities,  and  local  government  have 
struggled  to  uphold  one  of  the  funda^ 
mental  values  of  our  Nation— that 
each  of  us;  has  an  obligation  toward 
our  community  and  other  petvle  in 
oiir  world 

In  my  h«me  State  of  Washington, 
hundreds  o|  individuals  and  organisa- 
tions have  joined  together  to  help  the 
homeless  through  the  Seattle-King 
County  Btaiergency  Housing  Coalition 
and  the  Washington  State  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless.  In  turn,  many  of 
these  inditiduals  have  Joined  with 
other  local  coalitions  and  charities 
throughout  the  Nation  to  create  the 
National  QMlltion  for  the  Homeleas. 
They  have  chosen  to  lend  a  hand 
where  the  Federal  Government  has 
fallen  far  short  of  its  reqxHisibilities. 

Despite  tne  best  lntenti<»u  and  hard 
work  of  these  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations, they  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  in  poverty  and  the  need 
for  sheltei  food,  and  health  care. 
Even  the  okost  optimistic  estimates  of 
homelessndss  Indicate  that  for  every 
homeless  i:ier8on  provided  shelter,  an- 
other two  deceive  no  help  at  alL  These 
problems  ire  growing  worse— we  are 
faced  with  [a  mental  health  system  in 
disarray,  h|gh  unemployment  and  the 
termination  of  Federal  asslstanoe  for 
the  long-tc^  unemployed,  continued 
cuts  In  lowdnoome  housing  and  the  po- 
tential elhvkiatlon  of  the  rural  hous- 
ing prograia,  and  constant  pressure  of 
cutbacks  in  other  poverty  programs. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  the  prob- 
lems of  hctnelessness  can  be  fully  ad- 
dressed oi^y  by  strengthening  these 
programs  And  creating  Jobs.  I  sm  also 
a  pragmatlst.  We  need  to  help  people 
immediately.  Their  lives  cannot  hinge 
on  the  oiltcome  of  debates  in  the 
White  Hoitte  or  Congress. 
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For  that  reason,  I  am  Joining  today 
with  my  colleague  frcmi  Iowa  in  intro- 
doebog  a  limited,  but  meaningful  legis- 
lative proposal,  "The  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Hmneless." 

TUs  proposal  is  based  upon  three 
fundamental  principles.  First,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  have  the  great- 
est impact  with  a  limited  program  by 
buflding  on  the  success,  expertise,  and 
vfskm  of  local,  inlvate  voluntary  orga- 
nlntions  and  local  govemmmts  that 
are  presently  helping  the  homeless. 

Sectmd.  Federal  funds  are  essential 
but  wlU  not  be  sufficient  unless  they 
are  provided  in  a  way  that  encourages 
continued  and  increased  funding  from 
non-Federal  sources— individuals, 

charities,  foundations,  private  busi- 
ness, and  State  and  local  government 
Third.  Federal  funds  must  be  made 
available  to  provide  more  than  Just  a 
hot  meal  and  a  cot.  We  must  support 
promising  efforts  to  generate  more 
lasting  solutions  for  the  range  of  prob- 
lems fadng  the  homeless.  Including 
meeting  the  special  mental  and  physi- 
cal health  problems  of  the  homeless, 
easing  the  transition  to  permanent 
homes  and  helping  the  hcnneless  gain 
access  to  other  sources  of  services  and 
bmefits. 

Our  proposal  would  establish  a 
wholly  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion—the National  Endowment  for  the 
Homeless— which  could  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  efforts  to  assist  the 
homeless.  This  organization  would  not 
be  a  governmental  agency.  Instead,  it 
would  be  cooperatively  controlled  by 
individuals  snd  organizations  involved 
in  providing  assistance  for  the  home- 
less. 

The  endowment  would  carry  out 
four  basic  functions.  First,  the  organi- 
sation would  provide  grants  for  the 
direct  provision  of  shelter,  food,  and 
supportive  services  for  the  homeless  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  program 
administered  by  the  national  board 
under  the  auspices  of  VEUA.  Second, 
the  endowment  would  maishall  more 
adequate  Federal  and  non-Federal  re- 
sources by  providing  funds  partially 
on  a  twtAhiny  basis.  Third,  the  endow- 
ment would  serve  as  a  national  forum 
and  repository  of  knowledge  to  aid  in 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  effective  ways  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  homeless. 
Fourth,  the  endowment  would  provide 
grant  support  for  demonstration  ef- 
forts which  could  address  the  more 
fundamental  problems  of  homeless- 
ness  in  ways  that  could  be  replicated 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  endowment  would  be  specifical- 
ly directed  to  support  efforts  which  in- 
volve the  active  cooperation  of  com- 
muiiity  organteations,  foundations, 
charities,  and  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. Further,  the  endowment  would 
be  directed  to  minimiw  administrative 
costs— fflonbers  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  advisory  council  would  re- 
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celve  no  salaries— and  highest  priority 
would  be  placed  on  assistance  for  the 
provision  of  direct  services. 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  a  $60  miUifm  seed  grant 
to  the  endowment.  These  funds  would 
be  used  for  direct  assistance  to  the 
tuHueless,  to  raise  additional  funds 
from  other  sources,  and  to  carry  out 
the  other  specific  purposes  of  the  en- 
dowment. In  addition  to  the  initial 
annual  seed  grant,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  matichlng 
funds  for  funds  raised  through  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  total  Federal 
contribution  to  the  endowment  in  any 
given  year— including  both  the  seed 
grant  and  additional  matiching  funds- 
would  not  exceed  $230  million. 

The  Federal  contribution  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  documented  needs  of 
the  himieless.  In  fact,  the  total  contri- 
bution for  the  homeless  would  repre- 
sent only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
houstaig  subsidies  provided  to  middle 
and  upper  income  hmneowneis 
through  the  tax  system.  Presmt  tax 
deductions,  such  as  those  for  mortgage 
interest  and  State  and  local  pnqjerty 
tax.  cost  over  $40  bilUon  annually  to 
the  Federal  Tnwsury.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  inaK>ropriate  to  qmid  a  fraction  of 
this  amount  on  individuals  and  fami- 
lies who  have  no  luMues  at  alL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a 
more  active  Federal  role  in  helping 
the  homeless.  Thank  you.* 


AMERICA'S  PREGNANT 
CHIU)REN 


HON.  GEORGE  MIUER 

orcsuposiaA 
m  TBS  HOUSE  OP  BXPaBSKHTATIVES 

"niunday.  March  21. 19SS 

« Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  an  editorial  up- 
peared  in  the  New  Yoi±  Times  enti- 
tled, "America's  Pregnant  Children." 
This  piece,  based  on  a  study  Just  re- 
leased by  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Insti- 
tute, details  the  distressing  rates  of 
teenage  pregnancies,  births,  and  abor- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  Times 
reminds  us  that  these  occurrences  are 
far  more  frequent  in  this  country  than 
most  other  developed  countries,  evoi 
though  American  adolescents  are  no 
more  sexually  active  than  others.  The 
study  also  dlquels  the  myth  that  wel- 
fare serves  as  an  incentive  to  out-of- 
wedlock  childbearing. 

The  Times  suggests,  and  I  agree, 
that  we  are  in  the  position  we  are  in 
because  we  will  not  suf f idoitly 
counter,  with  education  and  counsel- 
ing for  teenagers,  the  enormous  influ- 
ences of  a  society  undergoing  a  sexual 
revolution. 

Why  else  would  we  have  higher 
rates  of  teen  pregnancy,  abortion,  and 
childbesuing?  Why  else  would  UJS. 
childbearing   rates   be   much   higher 
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than      Sweden,      France.      England, 
Canada.  Wales,  and  the  Netherlands? 

Among  subjects  studied  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families  during  the  last  2  years, 
the  multiple  crises  associated  with 
teenage  pregnancy  have  received  top 
priority.  Over  1  million  teenagers  each 
year  will  become  pregnant  in  the 
United  States,  and  over  one-half  mil- 
lion will  bear  children.  In  fact,  Wendy 
Baldwin,  of  the  NaUonal  Institute  for 
Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, has  told  the  select  committee 
that  amcHig  girls  now  aged  14,  40  per- 
cent will  experience  a  pregnancy 
before  they  reach  age  20,  and  <»ie-fifth 
wiU  bear  a  child. 

We  know  a  lot  about  how  to  solve 
the  problem.  But  as  the  New  York 
Times  so  aptly  editorialised.  "Consen- 
sus, »Dd  commonsense,  become  impos- 
sible." when  we  try  to  institute  preven- 
tive strategies  that  include  sex  educa- 
tion in  the  schools,  or  when  we  try  to 
discuss  temage  contraceptive  use. 

The  results  of  our  policy  fallives  are 
clear  unprecedented  numbers  of  abor- 
tions among  teenagers,  and  more  teens 
with  infants  risking  the  relentless 
cycle  of  welfare  dependency  and  pov- 
erty. The  time  has  come  to  use  what 
we  know  to  reverse  this  trend— one 
that  is  unparalleled  in  other  developed 
countries  and  which  has  dire  conse- 
quences for  our  most  vulnerable 
youth. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  this  Important  editorial: 
Ambuca's  PiamiAirT  CRXuiBn 

AcoonUnt  to  lesend  (ind  a  aong  lyric  from 
"Oypay").  to  mU  ■omethlns  you've  gotta 
have  a  g*"*"*^  In  the  United  States,  the 
tried-and-true  ttmmlcfc  Is  mz. 

Sex  leUa  Jeana.  can,  perfume,  underwear 
and  detergents.  It  powen  hit  records,  beat 
sellen.  TV  dramas  and  vldeaa.  It's  a  staple 
of  many  an  evenlnc  with  a  V.CJi.  and  the 
reason  fw  many  a  oeletarlty'a  celebrity.  It  la 
Mc  bucks,  the  g«™"«»^  that  makes  the  mer- 
fh^iyHa*  moTC.  The  retaileiB  art  happy  and 
■o  are  the  customos.  But  what  about  the 
children? 

Can  America  shield  its  children  from  the 
Mxual  aeU?  It  doeant  even  want  to  try. 
Then  at  least  can  society  teach  them  how  to 
deal  with  aez?  Tea.  but  It  doeant  want  to 
try  th^  ettber. 

Otovloasly  not.  even  thoush  the  United 
States  leads  nearly  all  other  developed  na- 
tions of  the  worid  In  teen-ace  pregnancy, 
abortion  and  chlM-bearlnc  ratea.  Not  when 
we're  the  only  developed  country  where 
teen-age  pregnancy  has  been  Increasing.  Not 
when  It's  our  most  vulnerable  adolescents— 
glrla  under  l»— whose  pregnancies  account 
for  the  nf'l'"'""  difference  between  our 
teen-age  birthrate  and  that  of  other  coun- 
trtoa. 

America'a  children  are  l>earlng  children  at 
a  rate  unparalleled  In  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden.  Prance.  Canada,  England  and 
Wales— countries  similar  to  the  U.S.  In  gen- 
eral cultural  background  and  economic  de- 
velopment The  reason,  according  to  a  study 
Ji»t  releaaed  by  the  Alan  Outtmacher  Insti- 
tute. Is  not  that  American  adolescenU  are 
more  apt  to  be  sexually  active.  The  median 
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age  at  first  Intercourse  la  very  similar  for  aU 
teen-agers  In  the  countries  studied. 

Neither  is  it  because  adolescents  In  other 
countries  have  more  abortlona.  They  have 
fewer.  Nor  Is  the  teen-age  fertility  In  this 
country  explained  by  the  very  high  preg- 
nancy rates  smong  black  teenagers,  many  of 
whom  live  In  a  degree  of  poverty  unknown 
In  Europe.  The  rate  for  white  adolescents 
alone  exceeds  that  for  the  other  teen-age 
populatlona. 

Nor  does  welfare  appear  to  serve  as  an  In- 
centive to  out^>f-wedlock  child-bearing.  If 
•o,  one  would  expect  lower  birthrates  here 
thsn  In  the  other  five  countries,  where  over- 
all support  Is  more  generous. 

Instead,  the  answer  lies  in  our  reluctance 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  sexiuU  revo- 
lution—and prepare  our  children  for  life  in 
thia  changed  society.  Contraceptive  counsel- 
ing snd  sex  education  In  the  schools  can 
make  a  powerful  difference,  yet  they  suffer 
constant  attack.  Some  states  severely  Umlt 
the  advertlslnc  and  display  of  oontraoep- 
Uves,  and  It's  the  rare  TV  channel  that  1011 
run  even  the  moat  tasteful  contraceptive  ad- 
vertising. 

Although  the  pUl  Is  sccepted  ss  a  highly 
appropriate  contraceptive  method  else- 
where, and  despite  the  ever-Increasing  scien- 
tific evidence  of  Its  safety  and  efficacy  for 
adoleacents.  It  Is  greeted  with  ambivalence 
and  suspicion  here. 

Teen-agers  need  help  to  avoid  pregnancy, 
and  to  avoid  abortion.  That's  exactly  why 
France,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  have 
committed  themselves  to  providing  contra- 
ceptive servioes  for  yoimg  people.  But  ss  the 
Outtmscher  study  puts  It,  "the  nature  and 
the  Intensity  of  religious  feeling  In  the 
United  States  serve  to  Inject  an  emotional 
quality  Into  public  debate  dealing  with  ado- 
lescent sexual  behavior."  Conaensus,  and 
common  sense,  become  Impossible. 

America  wallows  In  the  byproducts  of 
sexual  liberation— raunchy  TV.  suggestive 
sdvertising  snd  pornographic  moviea.  At 
least  In  theory,  the  adults  are  able  to 
manage.  One  can  only  feel  pity,  however, 
for  the  teen-agers,  and  for  their  children.* 


LOCAL  MEETINGS  PRODUCE  IN- 
FORMATION ON  HARMFUL  EF- 
FECTS OF  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


or  MASSACHnSRTS 
in  THS  HOU8S  OF  aSPHSSBfTATrvn 

Thursday.  March  21. 1995 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  ^waker,  one  of 
the  practices  I  have  found  most  useful 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  is  to  visit 
with  the  various  local  governing  bodies 
in  the  cities  and  towns  that  make  up 
my  congressional  district.  During  the 
February  recess,  and  on  several  subse- 
quent weekends,  I  have  met  with 
boards  of  selectmen,  mayors,  and 
school  committees  from  approximate- 
ly a  dozen  of  the  commimitles  I  repre- 
sent. With  near  unanimity  and  great 
vehemence,  these  hardworking,  local 
elected  officials  have  told  me  of  their 
concerns  about  the  disproportionate 
share  of  the  budget  cuts  which  are 
aimed  at  Federal-local  cooperative  ef- 
forts. These  local  officials  are  well 
aware  of  the  need  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al deficit,  and  they  have,  on  the  whole. 
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an  excellent  record  of  deficit  redudon 
in  their  own  areas.  In  particular,  they 
have  adjusted  very  well  to  the  referen- 
dum passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
voters  in  1980  which  limited  the 
amount  that  could  be  raised  by  local 
governments  in  property  taxation— 
the  major  source  of  revenue  for  BCas- 
sachusetts  local  governments. 

But  these  local  officials  pointed  out 
to  me  that,  precisely  because  they 
have  done  well  in  reducing  waste  and 
inefficiency  at  the  local  level,  they 
would  be  badly  damaged  by  the  sort  of 
massive  cuts  in  Federal  assistance  to 
local  government  activities  that  have 
been  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget.  I  agree  with  them  that  the 
budget  as  sent  to  us  by  the  White 
House  disproportionately  attacks  pro- 
grams whereby  local  governments  are 
helped  to  provide  necessary  services 
for  people.  It  will  not  aid  our  goal  of 
reducing  the  burden  on  the  American 
people  if  we  simply  cut  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  a  way  that  requires 
State  and  local  taxation  to  go  up,  or  if 
the  result  is  the  loss  of  vital  services 
such  as  police,  fire,  and  education  to 
local  dtisens. 

The  people  I  have  met  with  repre- 
sent a  wide  variety  of  views— indeed  in 
moat  of  the  communities  I  have  had 
these  meetings  majorities  voted  for 
President  Reagan,  and  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  as 
well.  But  these  local  officials  and 
many  of  the  newspapers  that  reflect 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  local  con- 
cern agree  that  the  President's  budget 
unfairly  concentrates  on  deficit  reduc- 
tion efforts  in  those  areas  which  have 
a  particular  impact  on  local  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  simply  the  big 
cities  of  this  Nation  which  look  to  Fed- 
eral local  cooperative  efforts  as  a 
means  of  helping  provide  aid  to  their 
dtlaens.  In  the  relatively  small  town 
of  Flainvllle,  when  I  met  with  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  high  on  their  pri- 
ority list  was  the  preservation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  public  transporta- 
tion. These  hardworidng  elected  offi- 
cials pointed  out  to  me  that  the  recent 
institution  of  a  bus  line  from  their 
small  town  to  the  nearby  dty  of  Attle- 
boro  was  a  very  Important  service  for 
many  of  its  dtizens.  This  service  is  one 
which  is  supported  by  State,  local  and 
Federal  Government,  and  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  simply  unilaterally 
to  pull  out  would  be  to  result  in  a  very 
drastic  reduction  of  service  of  a  neces- 
sary sort. 

I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  rep- 
resentative sampling  of  the  opinion  I 
have  gathered  in  my  meetings.  Includ- 
ed are  a  letter  from  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  of  Berkley,  a  small  town  in 
my  district:  and  artlde  from  the 
Herald  News  of  Fall  River  which  docu- 
ments   how    unfortunate    the   Presi- 
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dent's  bud^t  cuts  would  be  in  the 
dty's  effort  under  the  leadership  of 
its  mayor,  Carlton  Vlvieroa,  to  regain 
economic  ptosperity;  >n  excellent  arti- 
cle in  the  Brookllne/Newton  Tab 
which  outllhes  the  severe  Impact  the 
budget  cutsi  would  have  on  the  dty  of 
Newton;  editorials  from  the  Walpole 
Times  and  tiie  Waltham/Newton  News 
Tribune  wl^ch  express  very  well  the 
point  of  vielw  of  those  oonoemed  with 
the  vlabillt|r  of  local  government;  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Fall  Rlvtt-,  sponsored  by  City  Coun- 
cilor Marillm  Rodertdt;  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily interesting  and  well-pre- 
pared chart  by  the  officials  of  the  very 
well  nm  toiwn  of  Natldt  which  show 
how  negatively  they  would  be  effected 
in  ways  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  ooititeract  by  the  proposals  to 
dratlcally  ^t  revenue  sharing  and 
other  Fedeiml  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  district  is. 
in  this  respect,  representative  of  many 
others  in  this  country  and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  Members  of  this  body 
learn  first  ikand  from  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  providing  govern- 
ment services  on  the  local  level  about 
the  Impact  Of  the  President's  proposed 
budget. 

The  matehal  follows: 

OmcBor 
BoAss  or  SsLBcnixii, 
I  BerUev.  MA.  March  1,  IMi. 
Congressman  Baxhxt  numc 
HouMe  of  Ret»t***ntaHve$. 
Waihinirton.  pC. 

Dbax  ComlBBSSiiAii  Rune.  This  Board 
would  like  toftake  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  visit  to  Berkley  on  February 
14, 1986.  Toi*-  visit  confirms  our  belief  that 
you  are  oonc^ed  about  your  constituents. 

We  would  dao  like  to  ta»tn  state  our  oon- 
cema  about  the  loas  of  Revalue  Sharing 
and  what  effects  it  would  bavc  on  the  Town 
of  Berkley. 

Am  you  know  our  tax  revenue  is  capped  by 
Propositton  3M.  We  rely  beavily  on  Revenue 
Sharing  to  f«nd  at  least  S0%  of  our  PuUk; 
Safety  Budget  (Police  and  Fire)  and  we 
have  no  way  fco  make  up  these  lost  funds.  If 
Revenue  Sharing  ceases  It  would  mean  dras- 
tic cut  liaekalln  our  already  meager  Public 
Safety  Programa. 

Thank  yoii  for  your  attentlop  to  tbia 
matter. 

Reqiectf ully  youra, 

I  ^  OSOBOB  A.  MOITOKA, 

I '  Chairman. 

[From  the  fWl  River  (IIA)  Herald  News, 

Feb.  6. 1985.1 

Loaa  or  Oxaitts  Would  Huxt  Crt 

Op  James  N.  Danbar) 

When  John  Whalen  said,  "Let's  make  be- 
Ueve  It's  1971  and  look  at  what  might  not 
have  been."  be  wasnt  playing  a  game. 

The  time  frame  that  Whalen.  executive 
director  of  tbe  Fall  River  OtOoe  of  Boonom- 
k;  Develiwmtat,  was  referring  to  includes 
receipt  of  $15  million  In  Urban  Devel(K>- 
ment  Aetian  OranU  in  the  Isst  seven  years. 

At  the  aamk  time,  he  waa  taking  a  abot  at 
the  Reaganjdminlstratlon's  budget  propos- 
al to  f?«"'«"««|»  the  UDAO  pvogram. 

"If  we  didat  have  those  UDAOs  in  place, 
we  would  not  have  seen  the  approximately 
$39.4   milUo*    In   publlc-prtvate   matrhing 
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funda  they  stimulated.  Nor  would  we  have 
tbe  1,080  new  Jobs  the  grants  sparited." 
Wbalen  asserted. 

In  terms  of  grants  received.  Fall  River 
ranka  third  In  the  state.  Only  Boston  and 
^trtngflfW  have  received  more. 

Tbe  abot-ln-tbe-arm  from  the  granta  has 
rejuvenated  the  dty'a  economy  as  It  has  In 
thwiaandi  of  other  dtlea  and  towns  across 
the  nation. 

But  more  than  that  the  director  said,  be- 
cause tbe  money  hss  beoi  awarded  in  low 
interest  loans,  "It  means  that  about  $5.7 
million  continues  to  come  back  to  the  dty 
where  it  is  uaed  in  a  revolving  loan  fund  for 
other  IraabieaB  and  new  Jobs.  And  that  I  find 
very  significant." 

Whalen  said  that  fact  Isn't  realized  at 
first.  "But  when  some  little  guy  down  the 
stxeet  wants  to  expand  his  business,  get  a 
new  friaoe  or  machinery,  or  bring  on  new 
help,  tbia  money  assists  in  making  it  come 
true,  tad  what  we're  really  talking  about  Is 
tbe  dty'a  tax  base." 

Wbalen  pointed  to  a  chart  of  the  UDAO's. 
Hie  first  grant,  for  $1.6  million,  was  for  the 
parking  deck  near  South  Main  Place.  It 
brought  $8.1  million  In  mat^^hlng  private 
funds  and  created  255  Jobs. 

Tht  Aetna  Inauranoe  Co.  located  here, 
with  tbe  aid  of  a  $2.2  million  UDAO.  Of 
that,  $1.4  million  was  a  loan  and  $800,000  an 
outright  grant.  Aetna  provided  $8.7  million 
and  the  state,  $1.6  million  more.  That  re- 
sulted in  240  new  Jobs,  he  said. 

Tbe  Plialo  Corp.  received  a  $1  million 
grant  and  added  $3.1  million  in  an  Industri- 
sl  Revenue  Bond  to  establish  200  Jobs.  Taco, 
Inc.  received  $410,000  and  took  out  an  IRB 
of  $1.4  mHUao.  with  80  Joba  resulting. 

The  Garland  Corp.'8  UDAG  was  for 
$800,000  and  it  added  a  $1.9  million  IRB  cre- 
ating 120  new  positions.  United  Merchants 
recehred  $800,000  and  with  a  $1.8  million 
IRB  created  120  positions. 

In  sll  rounds  of  UDAO  funding,  the  dty 
hss  done  well,  Whalen  said. 

Its  latest  round— and  the  last,  according  to 
statementa  from  the  Reagan  admlnlstra- 
tkm.— la  for  $800,000  to  High  Point  Paper 
Box  Co.  here.  Accompanied  by  an  $800,000 
IRB,  it  will  provide  56  new  Joba. 

Wbaloi  ssld  the  Durfee  Union  Mlllplacr, 
under  a  former  owner,  received  a  UDAO  of 
$802,000  whkdi  it  matched  with  $1.8  million. 
However,  It  waa  never  used.  It  is  expected 
that  new  owners  will  resubmit  for  the  ssme 
amounts  in  Msrch.  Whslen  said. 

"What  might  have  happened  If  we  didn't 
have  UDAO's  is  mere  conjecture,"  said 
Wbalen.  "But  without  any  future  funding 
like  these.  It's  hard  to  be  optimistic  about 
economic  development" 

(From  the  Brookllne/Newton  (MA)  Tab, 
Feb.  19. 1985] 

Local  OmcuLS  Dsckt  Rxacaii  Budgkt 

PaorosALS 

(By  David  Luberoff ) 

In  promising  a  second  American  revolu- 
tion. President  Ronald  Reagan  has  proposed 
federal  budget  cuts  that  could  affect  almost 
every  resident  of  Newton.  While  the  admin- 
istration—and its  supporters— say  these  cuts 
are  needed  to  curtail  excessive  government 
mending  and  bring  Uie  federal  def Idt  under 
control,  their  potential  Impact  on  dtlea  and 
towna  baa  many  local  officials  wringing 
their  banda. 

By  choking  off  funding  that  pays  for  basic 
municipal  services  and  se^rage  treatment 
planta;  by  ending  the  MBTA's  operating 
aubaidy;  and  by  ■»— >»»"g  funds  for  communi- 
ty  develmxnent,    Resgan's   budget   could 
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impair  Newton's  sbUity  to  provide  bsslc 
services,  say  local  officials. 

In  Newton,  tbe  Reagan  budget,  if  ap- 
proved, would  coat  the  dty  more  than  $4.9 
million  in  the  next  flacal  year  and  an  incal- 
culable amount  in  Indirect  losses  tiy  predud- 
ing  some  srtrtltlonsl  economic  development 
In  the  area.  To  add  to  Newton's  woes.  Prop- 
osition 2M  restricU  the  dtys  sfaillty  to  raise 
property  taxes  to  compensate  for  the  feder- 
al cuts. 

"Proposition  2H  does  not  allow  us  to  re- 
plsoe  federal  subsidies  ttiat  are  cut  back." 
observed  Newtcm  Mayor  Tlieodore  Mann, 
who  Is  also  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mayors'  Association.  "If  Masaadiuaetts 
dties  snd  towns  are  not  able  to  make  up  for 
these  cuts  and  for  inflation,  we  will  have  to 
cut  services." 


For  dty  officials.  Reagan's  most  damaging 
proposal  is  his  plan  to  end  the  federal  reve- 
nue shsring  progrsm  that  provides  discre- 
tionary federal  funds  directly  to  munidpall- 
Ues. 


"Revenue  sharing  Is  the  most  Important 
program  down  there"  in  Washington,  said 


"Vat  the  past  several  years  ...  we  have 
applied  revenue  sharing  to  police  salaries." 
sdds  David  ^XHlkinaon.  Newton's  chief 
budget  officer.  "That's  not  to  say  Uiat  if 
revenue  sharing  was  cut  we  would  lay  off 
police  officers,  but  we  would  have  to  And 
that  money  somewhere  and  possibly  cut 
other  progrsms." 

oomiusu'i  ssavicxs 

Another  Reagan  proposal  that  would  sig- 
nificantly affect  local  residents  is  a  10  per- 
cent  cut  in  Community  Development  Block 
Orant  (CDBO)  funds.  In  sddition.  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  change  the  CDBO  dia- 
tribution  f <»mula  to  allocate  fewer  of  the 
available  funda  to  urban  areaa.  Last  year. 
Newton  reodved  aiwroximately  $2.1  mOlion 
In  CDBO  funds.  City  officials  say  the 
Reagan  Inidget  could  reduce  that  appropria- 
tion by  approximately  $504,000  this  coming 
fiscal  year.  « 
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Many  Newton  residents  would  also  feel 
the  pinch  if  Reagan  successfully  abollahed 
federal  <werattaig  subsidies  that  hdp  pay  off 
the  MBTA's  approxbnately  $200  millKm 
BTimiai  operating  defidt. 

If  the  federal  subsidy  Is  cut,  the  dty's  $8.4 
million  snnual  MBTA  assessment  ooiild 
double,  say  local  budget  experts.  And  if  the 
MBTA  does  not  request  the  extra  funds 
from  the  dty,  it  "wiU  have  to  soiously  con- 
sider scaling  bai^  sovice,  raising  fsres,  bor- 
rowing heavily,  and  deferring  Imixntant 
projects  slmed  at  improving  the  reliability 
of  service,"  claims  MBTA  genoal  manager 
James  Oljeary  who  says  the  budget  cut 
could  aljojcad  to  the  layoff  of  approximate- 
ly 600  MBTA  employeea. 

The  proposed  cutbacks  would  slso  "throw 
Into  doubt"  a  range  of  projects  Indudlng 
the  rec(»istructi<m  of  the  tracks  on  the 
Oreen  Line,  Red  Line,  and  commuter  rail 
lines;  the  purchase  of  new  cnnmuter  rail 
trains;  the  upgrading  of  signsl  and  power 
systems;  snd  the  reconstruction  of  transit 
stations,  Oljeary  predicts. 

Reagan's  pnvosed  budget  could  also 
throw  a  monkey  wrmch  into  the  newly  cre- 
ated Msssschusetts  Water  Resources  Auth- 
ority's plan  to  build  sewage  treatment 
plants  for  the  metroptriltan  area.  Dfpendlng 
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on  bow  the  EnTiroiunental  Protection 
Ateney  intemreU  the  measure.  Reagan's 
pnvosal  to  stop  fundtog  new  sewage  treat- 
ment i^ants  could  cost  the  state  up  to  $40 
mnitoM  In  direct  aid  during  the  upcoming 
flseal  year,  estimates  Thomas  Knnen.  execu- 
tive director  of  Boston  Harbor  Associates,  a 
non-profit  harbor  advocacy  group. 

Without  that  funding,  either  the  state  or 
the  taxpayers  wm  be  asked  to  pick  up  from 
previous  page  a  larger  share  of  the  treat- 
ment plant  bOL  Bnnen  predicts. 

In  the  Mewton  pubUc  schools,  some  of 
Reagan's  proposed  cuts— In  bning«ial  educa- 
tkm.  federally  subsldlaed  school  lunches  and 
■pedal  needs  education— could  reduce  the 
approximately  |gTS.0O0  the  schools  receive 
In  federal  funds  each  year. 

POBLIC  RUUSUNi 

Many  advocates  for  the  poo*  are  also  con- 
oemed  about  a  Reagan  proposal  for  cuts  In 
federally  subsUHMd  housing  programs  that 
include:  a  more  than  IS  percent  reductkm  in 
the  federal  operating  subsidies  provided  to 
public  housing  authorities:  a  freeae  on 
buHding  new  subaidlied  housing  for  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  or  the  handicapped:  a 
freoe  in  new  federal  rent  subsidies:  and  the 
almost  coBUdete  elimination  of  programs 
that  fund  the  rehabilitation  of  the  aging 
public  housing  stock. 

However,  officials  at  the  Newton  Housing 
Authority  (NHA).  which  receives  approxi- 
mately tllO.000  in  annual  federal  operating 
subsidies,  do  not  believe  the  proposed  cuts— 
which  could  cost  the  agency  as  much  as 
t30,000-wiU  have  adverse  effects. 

"If  they  cut  on  baA  on  the  subsidy  well 
imtbably  be  all  right."  says  Prank  Quinn. 
execttUve  director  of  the  NHA.  Quinn  ex- 
plaim  that  because  the  NHA  is  about  to 
open  a  new  development  and  because  cur- 
rent subsidy  formulas  have  been  Improperly 
weighted  to  fkvor  Ineffldent  housing  au- 
thorities, the  NHA  "may  wash  out."  when 
the  new  subsidies  are  calculated. 

"Por  too  many  years,  big  areas  have  taken 
the  cream  off  the  top  from  the  rest  of  us." 
charges  Quinn.  "This  is  what  is  changing 
...  in  places  where  the  money  is  wasted, 
this  may  make  for  better  controls." 

However.  Newton's  public  housing  pro- 
gram could  suffer  from  a  proposed  frecK  in 
the  amount  the  federal  government  will 
contribute  to  those  holding  section  8  rmt 
vouchers— which  allow  tenants  to  pay  for 
private  apartments.  Acowding  to  William 
Hendoson.  Admlnistiative  asristant  at  the 
NHA.  many  of  those  holding  vouchers  al- 
ready cannot  find  apartmmts  In  Newton 
where  rents  are  low  enough  to  fall  within 
the  federal  guidelines. 

And  as  local  officials  attempt  to  assess  the 
overall  impact  of  these  proposed  budget  re- 
ductions, they  are  discouraged,  dispirited 
and  concerned. 

"These  cuts."  warned  Boston  Mayor  Ray- 
mond Flynn  at  a  recent  gathering  of 
mayors,  "are  both  unacceptable  and  uncon- 
scionable." 

[Pram  the  Walpole  (MA)  Times.  Peb.  7, 

19851 

Tbb  Pusnaorr's  BrntoKT 

The  VA  Patent  and  Trademarii  Office  in 
Washington.  D.C..  announced  this  week 
that  It  will  induct  Roy  Flunkett  into  ita  In- 
ventors Hall  of  Fame  Sunday. 

Flunkett.  who  gave  the  world  Teflon,  may 
have  Invented  the  nostick  coating,  but 
nobody  has  put  It  to  better  use  than  Ronald 
Wilson  Reagan.  74  yesterday,  40th  U.S. 
Pnsldent,  and  until  he  sent  his  budget  mes- 
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■age  to  Capitol  Hill  Monday,  the  slickest  po- 
litical open^ive  since  PTanklln  Roosevelt. 

Until  Monday  the  ^vsident  had  used  the 
miracle  coating  with  amajJng  dexterity. 
Throughout  his  first  administration,  as 
more  than  one  observer  pointed  out.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  remained  above  the  fray.  No 
errors  in  judgment,  the  disaster  in  Lebanon, 
for  example,  no  bungling  by  subalterns,  the 
tragl-comedy  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  to  name  but  one,  stuck  to  his 
political  hide. 
That  is  until  Monday. 
Middle  class  Americans,  people  like  those 
who  live  in  Walpole.  have  turned  out  twice 
to  support  President  Reagan,  most  recently 
with  a  landslide  manrtat.e.  The  president's 
thank  you.  apparently,  will  be  a  1988  spend- 
ing plan  which  will  ask  Americans  to  bite 
the  budget  bullet,  while  those  in  the  five- 
sided  building,  which  has  become  syncno- 
mous  with  cost  overruns  and  inefflctency, 
get  all  the  expensive  military  hardware 
they've  requested. 

Early  reporU  on  the  president's  proposed 
budget  cuts  indicate  that  In  every  category 
save  one.  reductions  in  programs  and  serv- 
ices are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Federal  funds  for  students:  cuU  proposed: 
net  result  if  enacted:  federal  subsidies  for 
the  interest  on  guaranteed  college  loans  will 
be  allowed  to  rise  to  whatever  the  market 
will  bear.  There  is  a  big  difference  between 
an  8  percent  guaranteed  loan  and  one  at  15 
percent.  For  most  middle  class  Americans 
the  difference  could  mean  many  thousands 
of  extra  dollars  added  to  already  enormous 
college  costs. 

Pursuing  the  Administration's  claim  that 
we're  behind  the  SovieU  in  military  might, 
and  havbig  staked  his  place  in  history  to  the 
strategic  defense  InitiaUve.  who  does  the 
prertdent  think  is  going  to  do  the  research 
and  development  on  the  so-called  Star  Wan 
defense  system?  Why  all  the  sdentlsU  and 
engineer!  wlio  couldnt  afford  college  costs, 
of  course. 

But  amidst  reports  of  $7000  coffee  pots 
and  $800  toUet  seaU  purchased  by  the  Pen- 
tagon, ■ffm<^h*"g  may  stick  this  time. 

Even  defense  budget  stalwarU  like  Sena- 
tors Ooldwater.  Stoinls  snd  Nunn  are  tell- 
ing Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  to  pre- 
pare for  cuts  in  his  heretofore  untouchable 
$377.5  billion  plan. 

py>rtunately  the  crucible  of  political  reali- 
ty will  force  men  such  as  these  to  be  tough 
with  the  defense  budget,  as  they  will  have 
to  be  with  aU  federal  departments,  including 
education.  Senators  and  Congressmen,  who 
must  fsoe  the  electorate  again,  know  that 
budget  cutting  and  deficit  reduction,  if  they 
have  any  urgency  among  average  people, 
must  be  seen  as  fair  and  across  the  board 
with  all  facets  of  government  sharing  equal- 
ly In  the  cuts. 

This  Is  why  only  two  budget  reducing 
plans  have  been  offered  so  far  that  are  fair. 
The  first,  an  across  the  board  freese  of  all 
federal  spending  at  current  levels,  because  it 
hits  everybody  the  same,  farmers  as  hard  as 
msss  transit  riders,  B-53  pilots  as  hard  as 
small  busineas  owners. 

The  second  plan— silly,  but  no  sillier  than 
Sec  Weinberger  declaring  on  national  TV 
that  there's  no  room  to  wrangle  on  de- 
fense—calls for  every  American,  every  single 
one.  to  buy  $30  worth  of  postage  stamps, 
and  then  tear  them  up  and  throw  them 
away.  Bingo!  Instant  budget  disappearance. 
Admittedly  this  second  plan  is  flawed,  but 
no  worse  than  a  budget  that  would  propose 
to  add  thousands  to  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  for  the  children  of  middle  income 
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people  so  some  Navy  pilot  can  sit  on  a  $800 
toUetseat 

[Prom  the  Waltham/Newton  (MA)  News 

Friday.  Feb.  7. 1965] 

OoK'T  Daop  Rsvamra  Bataan 

Satisfying  news  for  those  who  gave 
Ronald  Reagan  a  deficit-cutting  mandate  in 
November,  more  rough  times  for  state  gov- 
ernments in  adjustment  to  self-preservation, 
and  bad  news  tat  the  nation's  dties:  such  is 
the  fiscal  1988  Reagan  budget,  which  seeks 
to  carve  doser  to  the  bone  In  domestic 
spending. 

Congress  wiU  see  that  the  Washington 
spigot  Isnt  turned  off  altogether.  In  the 
great  budget  debates  Just  beginning,  the 
questions  will  be  where  and  how  much. 
Even  Democrats  like  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill 
are  acknowledging  that  the  retreoehments 
have  to  be  made.  When  all  is  done,  the  ad- 
ministration may  well  be  close  to  its  targets. 

For  Massachusetts,  at  the  state  level,  the 
outlook  isnt  as  grim  as  it  is  being  painted. 
As  part  of  the  booming  regional  economy, 
the  Commonwealth  is  blessed  by  rising  reve- 
nue that  prompted  to  token  Dukakis  tax  cut 
proposal  in  his  budget.  Short  of  an  unlikely 
recession,  surplus  expectations  should 
enable  the  state  to  withstand  the  coming 
federal  cutbacks. 

Not  so  without  considerable  pain  for  the 
munidpalities.  Total  elimination  of  revenue 
sharing,  a  prime  target  in  the  David  Stock- 
man ambush,  would  be  a  shattering  blow. 
That's  because  local  budget  support  for  es- 
sential services  is  Ued  directly  to  this  kind 
of  annual  fiscal  injection  by  big  brother. 

If  linked  to  elimination  of  block  grants 
which  have  had  a  major  impact  an  commu- 
nity betterment  through  neighborhood 
projecU.  much  that  is  desirable  wiU  not  get 
done.  The  gut  problem,  however,  is  going  to 
be  how  to  f«fi«t»iii  ftTT"*«"'  services  al- 
ready Impaired  by  proposition  2Vi. 

Revenue  Th^ng  dates  back  to  the  first 
term  of  Richard  Nixon  as  his  response  to 
continuing  needs  all  across  America  while 
the  costly  Great  Society  give-away  structure 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  was  being  dismantled. 

The  idea  was  for  a  direct,  simple  return  of 
tax  dollars  sent  from  Wsshington  to  local 
government  for  property  tax  relief.  No 
mmtohinf  funds  Were  required. 

It  has  been  on  the  Reagan  hit  Ust  before 
but  spared,  thanks  chiefly  to  stiff  lobbying 
by  the  VA  mayors.  This  time,  they  may  be 
whistling  by  the  graveyard.  They  are  cor- 
rect in  pointing  to  dire  consequences  of  a 
complete  wipeout.  If  elimination  of  revenue 
f  tiering  Is  to  come,  it  ought  to  be  phased  out 
over  two  or  three  years  and  not  in  a  single 
stroke. 

That  would  buy  time  for  local  adjustmmt. 

A  RnoLono*         * 
City  of  Pall  River,  /n  CUy  CouneU 
(Councillor  Marilyn  J.  Roderick) 

Whereas,  the  Preddent's  fiscal  year  1088 
budget  proposal  submitted  to  Congress  In- 
dudes  elimination  or  drastic  reduction  in 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing  to  dties.  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  program, 
and  educational  assistance  to  students,  and 

Whereas,  said  elimination  or  reduction  in 
the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  program 
would  completely  destroy  public  safety  serv- 
ices in  the  City  of  Fall  River,  loss  of  the 
UDAG  program  would  halt  industrial 
growth  here,  and  curtailment  of  student 
loans  would  make  higher '  education  avail- 
able only  for  the  very  rich  and  very  poor, 
now.  therefore 
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Be  it  molted,  that  an  urgent  message  be 
sent  to  Presipent  Reagan  by  ttiis  City  Coun- 
dl  to  reconsider  his  proposals,  and 

Be  it  furfhtr  reaolvei,  that  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  QTfeill  Jr.  and  our  Congression- 
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al  delegation  be  urged  to  vote  against  these 
proposed  budget  cuts. 

In  City  Council,  February  12, 1985  Adopt- 
ed. 


TEN-YEAR  PlAN:MODa  I 

[k  Dwaadi  d  dain] 
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February  38..  1985— Approved  Carlton  M. 
Vtveiros.  Mayor. 

A  true  copy.  Attest: 

Joseph  P.  Doiaii. 

CUyOer*. 
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BUSINESS  SUCCESS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  BRONX 


HOli  ROBERT  GARCIA 

I      or  mw  T<»K 
nr  TBI  HOUSS  of  RSPBISBirTATIVES 

Th\kviay,  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  OAllCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
South  Bronx,  among  the  halt  demol- 
ished bullaings  and  the  barren  lots  is 
the  revltaliEation  of  a  city.  The  revltal- 
Ization  effort  is  providing  economic 
opportunities  for  individuals  from  all 
walks  of  life  with  all  kinds  of  ideas. 
For  every  ^ea.  innovation,  and  inven- 
tion that  Dresents  itself  as  a  result  of 
this  revitajization  effort,  there  is  even 
a  greater  ^umce  for  economic  growth. 
In  the  Bronx  an  excellent  example 
of  how  idaas  and  energies  can  lead  to 
economic  success  is  represented  by  the 
Group  Lwe-in  Experience  [OUEl. 
OLIE  grew  out  of  a  nonprofit  onploy- 
ment  program  for  runaway  youn^ters 
into  a  $l-million-a-year  business.  In  es- 
sence, the  revltalization  effort  is  pro- 
viding a  new  stimulant  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  American  dream  which  is  part 
of  the  AKierican  heritage  that  has 
fueled  thi8  great  Nation  from  its  be- 
ginning. It  is  that  same  pursuit  of  the 


American  dream  which  is  fueling  the 
revitalization  of  the  South  Bronx.  As 
such,  I  would  like  to  include  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  artical  showing 
the  potential  for  business  innovation 
8uid  success  in  the  South  Bronx. 

Ukbah  Hnas:  Why  Rosbhart  ahd  Basil 

Run  OR  THE  Subway 

(By  Teri  Aglns) 

Nxw  ToKK.— When  New  York's  fandest 
chefs  need  the  freshest  of  herbs,  they  often 
get  them  right  off  a  farm  in  the  South— the 
South  Bronx,  that  is:  an  urban  eyesore  of 
barren  lots  and  mean  streets,  shadowed  by 
the  hulks  of  half-demolished  buildings  in 
one  of  the  country's  most  depressed  commu- 
nities. 

An  innovative  agricultural  enterprise.  Glie 
Farms  Inc.  with  some  venture  capital  from 
a  W.  Averell  Harriman  holding  company, 
has  scdidly  and  profitably  rooted  Itself  in 
the  local  landscvw.  On  a  block  it  shares 
with  a  small  primary  school  and  three  store- 
front churches  (two  Pmtecostal  and  one  Je- 
hovidi's  Witnesses).  Glie  Farms  runs  a  thriv- 
ing commercial  greenhouse  and  herb  nurs- 
ery. Before  Glie  (pronounced  glee),  about 
the  only  herb  of  much  commercial  impor- 
tance in  the  neighborhood  was  one  that 
went  into  funny  cigarettes  and  wasn't  oreg- 
ano. 

A  doylng  fragrance  fills  the  rickety  two- 
story  house  that  contains  the  Glie  packing 
plant.  Women  on  an  assembly  line  chatter 
in  Spanish  as  they  spank  the  dirt  from 
handfuls  of  tarragon.  Cut  and  weighed,  the 


herbs  are  sealed  in  plastic  bags  and  styro- 
foam  cartons  that  will  be  shipped  to  such 
places  as  Le  Cirque,  the  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel, 
and  Bloomingdale's  Le  Ttaln  Bleu  restau- 
rant. 


On  a  typical  day,  Glie  ships  300  pounds  of 
basil.  100  pounds  of  tarragon  and  50  pounds 
of  rosemary.  Sometimes,  in  the  interest  of 
speed,  enq>loyees  deliver  the  goods  by  way 
of  the  New  York  subway  system. 

Glie  sells  33  different  herbs,  indudlng 
rare  ones  like  purple  basQ  and  lemon  verbe- 
na (used  in  place  of  lemon  rind),  to  more 
than  300  of  New  York's  toniest  restaurants 
and  hotels,  as  well  as  to  supermarkets.  "I 
applaud  them,"  chef  Andre  Joanlanne  of  La 
Grenouille  says  of  the  Glie  staff.  He  orders 
his  tarragon  and  edible  flowers,  such  as  nas- 
turtiums, once  a  weA  from  Glie. 

Glie  now  is  selling  $80,000  in  hobs  a 
month.  At  that  rate,  its  1985  sales  wiU  readi 
about  $1  million.  nK»e  than  double  iU  1964 
volume.  Glie  won't  disdose  profits.  But  the 
business  has  (verated  successfully  enough 
to  pay  its  founder  snd  president,  42-year-old 
Gary  Waldron.  a  salary  of  $40,000  a  year,  up 
from  the  $30,(NI0  he  was  paid  when  he  start- 
ed the  company  in  1961. 

It  all  grew  out  of  a  nonprofit  emidoyment 
program  for  runaway  youngstos  called  the 
Group  Uve-In  Experioioe  (OUE)  in  the 
South  Bronx.  In  1981.  Mr.  Waldron.  then 
working  as  controller  at  an  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  plant  in  Brooklyn, 
took  a  year's  lesive  of  absence  to  hdp  devd- 
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op  tbc  procram  with  a  $100,000  federml 
grant.  Workliig  with  15  troubled  younisten. 
be  aet  them  to  frowtnc  muahrooma  aixL 
later,  bertoa.  After  a  year,  he  returned  to 
IBM  in  a  new.  |00.00O-a-year  Job. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  SELP-EliPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OP  1985 


But  Mr.  Waldron.  who  had  grown  up  in 
the  South  Bronx,  found  that  his  experience 
with  OLIE  had  duUed  hia  Intereat  in  con- 
ventional corporate  life.  After  alx  days,  he 
left  IBM  to  return  to  the  South  Bronx 
project  and  turn  it  into  a  profit-making 


OLIE  11111  owns  a  minority  intereat  in  the 
finn.  Other  minority  holders  are  Mr.  Wal- 
dron. the  firm's  30  other  employees,  and  a 
Dutch  contractor  who  has  Just  built  a  state- 
of-tbe^ut  hydroponic  greenhouse  for  the 
firm  In  the  nearby  Bathgate  Industrial 
Park,  financed  by  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  help  stimuUte 
employment  in  the  South  Bronx.  A  control- 
ling 51%  interest  is  owned  by  Talr  Ud..  a 
Houston  venture^apital  firm,  and  by  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Merchant  Sterling  Corp..  the  Har- 
rlman  holding  company.  "It's  a  type  of 
project  that  public-minded  people  like  Aver- 
ell  dream  about."  says  William  Rich,  the 
vice  president  of  Merchant  Sterling. 

Twenty-eight  of  Olle's  33  employees  are 
black  or  Hispanic  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  earn  $5  to  $5.25  an  hour.  The 
four  others  include  Michad  Dowgert.  37. 
who  recently  received  a  doctorate  in  plant 
physiology  from  Cornell  University. 

One  of  one's  original  employees  is  Syvilla 
Toung.  55.  who  works  In  the  greenhouse 
harvesting  nasturtiums,  pinching  their 
yellow  and  tangerine  blossoms  at  the  neck 
and  grouptng  them  into  stubby  bouquets. 
"Just  look  at  all  of  them."  she  says. 
"Th^re  really  too  pretty  to  eat."  But  the 
artsy  Chanterelle  restaurant  spends  $40  or 
$60  a  week  on  nasturtiums  to  garnish  duck 
foie  gras  and  salads.  "The  flowers  are  amus- 
ing, nice  little  things  to  play  around  with." 
says  David  Waltuck.  Chanterelle's  owner. 
But.  he  says,  "Our  waiters  have  to  tell  cus- 
tomers that  they're  edible." 

President  Waldron  has  ambitious  plans 
for  Olle.  The  firm  Is  preparing  to  start  a 
900-acn  farm  in  Puerto  Rico  to  grow  out- 
door herbs  year-round.  It  now  supplies 
open-air  herbs  as  a  broker  for  California 
growers,  but  acting  as  a  broker  is  less  profit- 
able than  iKodudng  and  selling  its  own 
output. 

Meanwhile.  OUe  has  Just  begun  to  harvest 
its  first  crops  grown  hydroponkally— with- 
out soil— in  iU  new  greenhouse.  Each  plant 
sits  in  a  block  of  rock  wool  soaked  with 
liquid  nutrients.  Ught.  air.  acidity,  humidity 
and  temperature  are  computer-controlled. 

"This  is  probably  the  most  advanced 
system  in  the  country  and  certainly  a  flrst 
in  herb  growing."  says  Harry  W.  Janes,  an 
r— ~'*-*^  prafcsaor  of  horticulture  at  Rut- 
gers University  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Janea 
monitors  the  greenhouse  project  for  the 
Port  Authority,  which  has  helped  finance  it. 
Mr.  Waldron  has  become  an  exceptionally 
successful  salrsman  He  recently  obtained 
for  Olle  a  $150,000  contract  to  undertake 
landscaping  for  Chemical  Bank  in  New 
York.  As  his  successes  have  mounted,  so  has 
his  reputation  as  a  businessman.  A  group  of 
investors  Interested  in  expanding  cable  tele- 
vision to  poor  households  has  retained  tiim 
as  a  consultant  "Once  people  see  you  can  be 
successful  In  one  area."  he  says,  "they  come 
to  you  for  other  solutions."* 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

opoaaooii 
nr  THE  HOU8I  or  urugmTATivss 

Thundaw,  March  21. 19S5 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Spemker.  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Dxck  GcrBAain 
and  I  are  today  introducing  the  Self- 
E^nployment  Opportunity  Act  of  1985. 
Thig  leglalation  will  authortee  a  limit- 
ed number  of  States  to  set  up  3-year 
pilot  projects  to  enable  a  limited 
number  of  laid  off  workers  to  use  their 
unemplosrment  benefits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  their  own  busineas. 
Federal  law  does  not  now  allow  such 
workers  to  attempt  to  become  self-em- 
ployed. 

This  proposal  represents  a  bold  new 
mppTOteh  to  the  problem  of  long  term 
structural  unemplojmient,  a  phenome- 
non that  stubbornly  continues  to 
plague  many  sectors  of  our  economy. 
Because  It  is  new  and  because  it  is 
bold,  we  are  only  advocating,  at  this 
time,  a  limited  experimental  program. 
But.  it's  the  sort  of  fresh  approach 
that  ig  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  Qtilte  simply,  we  owe 
it  to  our  constituents  to  look  at  new 
ways  to  help  them  cope  with  the 
wrenching  effects  of  an  economy  in 
the  midst  of  unprecedented  transition. 
Now  more  than  ever,  it  is  Inctmibent 
upon  us  to  explore  new  options— in- 
cluding encouraging  the  creation  of 
new  enterprises. 

Our  bUl  is  modeled  after  successful 
programs  almsdy  underway  in  Europe. 
Demonstration  projects  have  been  in 
place  in  France  since  1979  and  in 
Great  Britain  since  1982.  They  are 
worktag  well  and  are  being  copied  by 
other  European  nations.  In  the  past  5 
years,  more  than  380.000  people  have 
become  self-employed  through  these 
two  programs  in  a  combined  labor 
market  that  is  about  40  percent  the 
slae  of  the  labor  market  in  this  coun- 
try. Each  new  business  has  generated 
an  average  of  1.7  Jobs  thus  far. 

The  British  system  allows  unemploy- 
ment compensation  recipients  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits  while  at- 
tempting to  become  self-employed. 
The  French  model  authorises  lump 
sum  payments  to  be  used  by  recipients 
as  seed  capital  for  new  enterprises.  By 
making  the  pajnnent  of  benefits  in  a 
lump  sum  an  option  to  the  participat- 
ing States,  our  bill  combines  these  ap- 
proaches. Our  intent  is  to  allow  par- 
ticipating States  the  widest  possible 
latitude  to  develop  programs  most 
suited  to  their  needs. 

The  European  programs  differ  in 
several  other  ways.  In  Britain,  partici- 
pants piust  provide  a  minimal  level  of 
start  up  capital  from  other  sources.  In 
France,  careful  screening  of  proposed 
new  ventures  is  reqiilred:  in  Britain, 
screening  Is  mimimal  but  monitoring  is 
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more  extensive.  The  British  program 
includes  extensive  counseling  services; 
the  Ftench  provide  very  little  in  the 
way  of  formal  management  assistance, 
although  participants  can  tap  into  ex- 
isting entrepreneurial  support  sys- 
tems. A^dn.  our  intent  is  to  allow 
States  an  optimimi  amoimt  of  discre- 
tion in  structuring  these  pilot  projects 
and  in  T"<^H"g  determinations  of  this 
nature. 

It  is  much  more  important  to  look  at 
the  track  record  of  these  two  pro- 
grams. Both  show  encouraging  levels 
of  success.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
businesses  started  in  Britain  under 
this  program  are  still  operating  after 
18  months.  Fifty  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  British  program  say 
they  would  not  or  could  not  have 
started  an  enterprise  without  this  pro- 
gram. Seventy  percent  of  the  new 
starts  in  France  are  still  in  business 
after  3  years.  One  third  of  all  new 
businesses  in  France  last  year  resulted 
from  this  program.  Now  in  its  third 
year,  the  British  program  reports  a 
net  gain  to  their  treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  period  of  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  believe  a  compelling 
need  still  exists  for  this  sort  of  innova- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment.  Throughout  the 
country  and  throughout  the  econo- 
my—from steel  mills  in  Pennsylvania 
to  coal  mines  in  Kentucky,  textile 
plants  in  North  Carolina,  assembly 
lines  in  Michigan,  sawmills  in  Oregon 
and  the  like— millions  of  working  men 
and  women  are  not  (snjoying  the  fruits 
of  economic  recovery.  Factories  and 
mills  that  have  sustained  communities 
for  generations  are  closing  their  doors 
forever.  Severe  economic  and  social 
dislocation  and  the  q;>ectre  of  long 
term  structural  unemployment  loom 
on  the  horizon  for  docens  of  communi- 
ties from  coast  to  coast. 

Our  income  maintenance  system— 
the  safety  net.  If  you  will— doesn't  ad- 
dress these  problems  very  well.  Too 
often,  woi^ers  remain  Idle  and  unpro- 
ductive for  weeks  and  months.  fiUing 
out  forms,  applying  for  Jobs  that  will 
never  materialize,  collecting  their 
weekly  benefit  checks  and  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  factory  will 
reopen  and  their  Jobs  will  be  restored. 
As  we  all  know,  this  is  simply  not 
going  to  happen  in  far  too  many  of 
these  situations. 

In  the  midst  of  a  strong,  stistained 
economic  upswing,  the  national  imem- 
ployment  rate  stubbornly  continues  to 
hover  in  the  7-percent  range.  This  fig- 
ure is  nearly  double  the  generally  ac- 
cepted standard  for  a  full  employment 
economy,  and  it's  a  rate  that  is  not 
projected  to  decline  significantly  at 
any  time  in  the  forseeable  future— no 
matter  what  the  economy  does. 

The  root  problem  is  clear  the  econo- 
my is  not  creating  enough  Jobs  for  all 
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who  want  \o  woi^  More  than  8  mil- 
lion wiUlng  and  able  Americans 
remain  on  the  economic  sidelines.  We 
need  to  expand  the  pie.  We  need  to 
look  closely  at  any  feasible  mechanism 
that  will  help  create  new  Jobs.  The 
program  we  are  proposing  today  fits 
that  description.  It  wlU  enable  us  to 
combine  grfwth  with  equity  through  a 
system  that  helps  finance  Job  creation 
with  transler  pasrments  to  Americans 
who  are  now  dependent  on  the  social 
safety  net. 

We  must  hot  be  afraid  to  experiment 
with  innov^ive  approaches  based  on 
bootstrappikig.  self  reliance  and  self 
sufficency.  Approaches  that  offer  new 
options  ajM  new  hope  to  those  caught 
in  a  cycle  df  long  term  dependency  on 
Govemmei|t  transfer  payments.  We 
should  notj  view  the  unemployed  as 
social  parislis.  particularly  when  pow- 
erful f  orceiri  beyond  their  control- the 
explosion  of  technology,  the  increas- 
ing competitiveness  of  global  econo- 
my—cause large  scale  economic  fis- 
sures that  dngulf  people  of  all  levels  of 
abUity  and  ingenuity  in  their  wake. 
We  should  instead  recognize  people 
without  Jobs  as  potentially  productive 
econcnnlc  assets  who  should  be  nur- 
tured and  ebcouraged  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  Structural  unemployment. 

Entrepretteurism  is  the  engtaie  that 
drives  the  American  economy.  But  too 
many  people  have  a  narrow  and  unre- 
alistically  limited  view  of  who  can  be 
an  entreprtoeur.  It  doesn't  have  to  be 
a  Harvard  MBA.  We're  not  saying  this 
program  mil  worit  for  everyone.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  limited  to  5  percent  of 
the  eliglbl^  recipients  of  unemploy- 
ment condensation  in  any  State  set- 
ting up  a  ptot  program.  But  we're  con- 
vinced that  there  are  thousands  of 
people  in  the  unemployment  lines 
today— from  all  walks  of  life  and  with 
all  sorts  of  qualif  icaticms— who  are  ca- 
pable of  becoming  self  employed. 

The  limited  experimental  program 
we  are  pi^posing  today  could  also 
serve  as  a  {bridge  between  our  social 
policies  anq  oiu-  economic  policies.  Our 
income  nuilntenanoe  system  involves 
simple  but  expmsive  transfer  pay- 
ments. It  U  not  linked  as  closely  as  it 
should  be  to  economic  development 
and  Job  creation  efforts.  We  are  pro- 
posing today  a  system  that  encourages 
qualified  and  willing  recipients  to 
invest  their  transfer  pasrments  in 
themselves^  to  use  these  resources  as 
working  capital  for  the  creation  of 
new  enterprises  and  new  Jobs. 

We  can  dispute  the  role  or  reqwnsi- 
bility  of  Oovemment,  but  it's  beyond 
argument  that  our  economy  is  not 
meeting  ai^one's  definition  of  full  em- 
ployment. As  a  result,  dqiendent  pop- 
ulations and  social  program  costs 
remain  high.  We  crank  out  the  checks 
every  week  but  faU  to  offer  any  real 
hope  for  eic^pe  from  the  cycle  of  de- 
pendency. iTo  help  bridge  the  gap  and 
integrate  aocial  and  ectnuxnlc  policy. 
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Congress  should  give  the  States  the 
authority  to  use  income  maintenance 
funds  for  actual  Job  creation.  We  real- 
ize this  involves  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  way  we  look  at  the  unemployed 
and  their  benefits.  But  because  the 
present  system  is  not  worldng  as  well 
as  it  should,  it's  a  change  that's 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

In  the  past,  we  have  made  no  wide- 
spread systematic  effort  to  encourage 
self-employment  among  those  our  so- 
ciety and  our  economy  has  left  out. 
The  legislation  we  are  proposing  today 
should  be  seen  as  a  first  step  in  cor- 
recting that  deficiency.  If  we  cannot 
offer  a  decent  Job  at  a  decent  wage  for 
everyone  who  wants  one.  the  least  we 
can  do  is  offer  them  the  opportunity 
and  the  tools  to  create  their  own.  In 
short,  we  are  offering  the  long  term 
structurally  unemployed  a  ladder  to 
enable  them  to  climb  out  of  the  social 
safety  net.* 


WORKER  RIOHT-TO-KNOW 
LEGISLATION  NEEDED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  HBWnaSBT 

nr  THE  Honss  of  rxpreskhtativks 
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•  Mr.  FLORIO.  BCr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  ran  an  article 
cmceming  a  study  done  by  the  Na- 
ticuial  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  [NIOSH]  which  shows 
that  woikers  exposed  to  benzene  at  ac- 
ceptable exposure  levels  established  by 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  [OSHAl.  run  a  vastly 
greater  chance  of  getting  cancer  than 
those  who  are  not  exposed  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  a  NIOSH  official,  the  study 
showed  that  workers  exposed  at  the 
current  OSHA  limit  for  worker  expo- 
sure of  benzene  run  more  than  30 
times  the  risk  of  leukemia  than  em- 
ployees who  are  not  exposed  at  all. 
The  article  further  points  out  that  es- 
timates show  600,000  U.S.  workers  are 
exposed  to  benzene  in  the  workplace. 

I  consider  these  findings  most  alarm- 
ing and  further  proof  that  Federal 
standards  may  not  always  be  tough 
enough  to  protect  workers. 

Recently  in  New  Jersey  a  district 
court  laiocked  down  provisions  of  the 
State's  "Worker  Right-to-Know"  law 
on  the  grounds  that  Federal  law  had 
preonpted  certain  sections  of  the  act. 
The  law  would  have  established  strict- 
er standards  than  OSHA. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  This  bill  would 
allow  any  State  to  i>as8  worker  right- 
to-know  legislation  whether  or  not  the 
State  has  an  OSHA-approved  plan  to 
take  over  regulation  in  the  area,  so 
long  as  the  standards  in  the  State  law 
either  provide  more  information  or  are 
otherwise  more  protective  of  worker 
health  and  safety  than  the  OSHA 
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standard.  In  effect,  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish OSHA  standards  as  the  floor, 
and  not  the  ceiling,  for  State  efforts  in 
this  area.  States  that  enact  laws  with 
more  stringent  standards  than  OSHA 
should  not  alwajrs  be  preempted.  I 
commend  this  thoughtful  column  to 
my  colleagues'  attention: 
Studt  Luna  Bximin  Exrosvax  Lkvkl  Al- 

LOWD     ST     UHRKD     SiATB     TO     HiCHB 

CamcxbRisk 

(By  Barry  Meier) 

New  Tokk.— Workers  exposed  to  benzene 
in  the  atmosphere  at  levels  permitted  by 
federal  regulations  run  a  vastly  greater  risk 
of  getting  cancer  than  those  who  arent  ex- 
posed, according  to  a  government  study. 

In  an  Interview,  Robert  Rlnaky,  an  epide- 
miologist with  the  Ctnrlnnatl-baaed  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Occupatkmal  Safety  and 
Health,  said  a  study  he  directed  found  that 
workers  also  may  face  an  "appreciable"  in- 
creased risk  of  cancer  from  exposure  to  ben- 
sene  at  even  one-tenth  of  the  UJS.-aUowed 
leveL 

The  study,  which  is  currently  under  scien- 
tific review,  is  likely  to  increase  pressure  on 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration to  toughen  regulations  on  worker 
exposure  to  benzene.  The  agency,  which  has 
said  for  several  yean  that  it  intends  to 
lower  the  bensene  exposure  limit,  repeated- 
ly has  been  crttidsed  by  unions  and  others 
for  falling  to  move  on  the  Issue. 

Benzene  is  widely  used  In  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  in  tn»Mwiy  pisstics.  solvents  and 
other  mat.frial«  The  government  has  esti- 
mated that  about  600.000  U.S.  workns  are 
exposed  to  the  chemlcaL  A  number  of  stud- 
ies have  linked  boizene  exposure  to  leuke- 


An  OSHA  spokeswoman  yesterday  said 
the  agency  is  in  the  "final  stages"  of  devel- 
oping a  priHMisal  to  reduce  wwkplaoe  expo- 
sure to  benzene,  but  a  target  date  for  Issu- 
ing that  remmmwidaMon  hasnt  been  set. 

The  current  OSHA  limit  tar  worker  expo- 
sure to  benzene  is  10  parts  per  mOUon  In  the 
air.  In  1078.  the  agency  lowered  that  limit 
to  one  part  per  mlllkHi.  despite  stiff  indus- 
try resistance.  Two  yean  later,  the  Supreme 
Court  overturned  the  stlf fer  standard  on 
the  ground  that  OSHA  had  f afled  to  prove 
that  the  lOHiart-per-mllUon  level  posed  a 
significant  health  risk  to  workers. 

Althou^  Mr.  Rlnsky  declined  to  disclose 
his  exsct  findings,  he  said  the  study  showed 
that  worken  exposed  to  10  parts  per  mlUlon 
of  benzene  In  the  workplace  atmosphere  run 
more  than  "30  times"  the  risk  of  leukemia 
than  do  employees  who  ama't  exposed  to 
the  substance.  The  scientist  also  said  that 
an  increased  risk  of  occupational  cancer 
from  benzene  also  occurred  at  the  one-part- 
per-mllllcm  level  and  below. 

WOKKPUCB  KXPOSUSK  KKDUCB) 

NIOSH,  which  acts  as  research  arm  for 
OSHA.  previously  called  for  a  lowering  of 
the  benzene  workplace  exposure  standard  to 
one  pari;  per  mOUon.  Also,  some  Industrisl 
producen  and  usen  of  benzoie  have  said 
they  significantly  have  reduced  workplace 
exposure  to  benzene. 

A  NIOSH  qxAesman  said  Mr.  Rlnaky's 
study  updated  past  health  reviews  of  work- 
ers «nployed  in  benzene-related  Jobs  be- 
tween the  late  1030b  and  early  1070s.  The 
significant  aspect  of  the  new  study  was  that 
Mr.  Rlnsky's  report  attonpted  to  correlate 
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InddcncM  of  cancer  with  specific  levels  of 
benene  exposure,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  spofceaman  said  the  acency  won't 
oomiBent  on  the  study's  flndlncs  until  the 
report  has  been  reviewed  by  NI08H  scien- 
tists. He  added  that  the  agency's  general 
policy  was  then  to  submit  an  approved 
report  to  a  scientific  journal  for  publlca- 


8HULTZ  AND  THE  LIBERAIjB 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OTTSZAS 

nr  THK  HOU8S  or  KXPassBrxATivKs 

Thurtday,  March  21, 19S5 

•  Ifr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  its  my 
pleasure  to  Insert  into  the  Rccoro  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  a  recent 
(qp-ed  piece  by  the  nationally  sjoidlcat- 
ed  columnist.  Joseph  Sobran  concerning 
the  reception  given  Secretary  of  State 
Oeorge  Shultx  during  his  recent  testi- 
mony in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whimpering  and 
whining  about  McCarthylsm  by  liber- 
als every  time  someone  mentions  com- 
munism is  simply  a  sllght-of-mlnd 
who's  challenge  is  long  overdue. 

In  his  usual  ludd  manner.  Mr. 
Sobran  points  out  that  liberals,  "with 
sterotyplcal  predletabUlty"  perform  a 
public  relations  function  for  Commu- 
nist reives  in  each  phase  of  their  cre- 
atlcm.  This  is  not  only  predictable,  but 
inevitable  because  as  Michael  Polanyi 
pointed  out  back  in  1968.  Marxist  to- 
talitarianism is  largely  erected  upon 
the  weakness  of  liberalism's  founda- 
tional beliefs. 

Commandante  Ortega  offers  up  a 
patented  peace  offensive  and  liberals 
react  as  If  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  EJ>.  Hutton  Just  spoke  at  a  George- 
town pool  party.  To  hear  everything  a 
Marxist  says  is  an  exercise,  to  believe 
everything  is  a  strain:  our  liberals  are 
blue  with  straining. 

For  instance,  would  American  liber- 
als ever  consider  the  question:  Could 
Daniel  Ortega,  like  Fidel  Castro,  be  a 
lunatic  who  sees  himself  as  Creator 
and  Redeemer  of  his  world:  one  who 
can  not  see  that  he  is  tturning  Nicara- 
gua into  HeU  Instead  of  Heaven,  where 
instead  of  angels  only  files  fill  the  air? 

No.  to  the  contrary,  as  the  Republi- 
can Study  Committee's  Frank  Gre- 
goraky  has  demonstrated,  the  evidence 
of  history  measures  only  an  empty 
inch  between  the  American  liberal  and 
the  Marxlst/Sodallst.  First,  their 
world  views  are  equally  complete  and 
equally  crippling  in  practice. 

SectMid.  these  two  seekers  after  the 
social  superman  are  most  often  look- 
ing for  him  in  the  looking  glass. 

Finally,  like  Marxists,  the  modem 
liberal  is  a  thourough  materialist:  in 
the  Biblical  word,  worldly.  It  was  O.K. 
Chesterttm  who  reminded  us  that, 
"worldly  people  never  understand 
even  the  world:  they  rely  altogether 
on  a  few  cynical  maxims  which  are  not 
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true."  And  the  liberal  maxims  consist 
of,  in  Jean  Kirkpatrick's  words,  "blam- 
ing America  first."  and  last. 

But  arguments  avail  nothing.  As 
George  Shults  discovered,  argument 
with  Uberals  is  futile:  for  in  many 
ways  their  minds  move  too  quickly  for 
not  being  delayed  by  the  things  that 
go  with  good  Judgment. 

Besides,  liberals  cannot  be  made  to 
think  themselves  out  of  evil;  release 
from  modem  liberalism  is  an  acccMn- 
plishment  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the 
spirit  Curing  a  liberal  is  not  arguing 
with  a  philosopher  or  statesman:  it  is 
casting  out  a  devil.  Secretary  Shults 
and  Mr.  Sobran  deserve  praise  for 
trying. 

SKULTZ  AMB  THE  UBBAU 

(By  Joseph  Sobran) 
Once  again  we  resume  the  debate  over  aid 
to  the  antl-Communlst  rebels  In  Nicaragua. 
Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  ShulU  polnU  out 
that  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are  engaged  In  the 
IntemaUuial  drug  traffic,  and  Rep.  Ted 
Weiss,  a  New  York  Democrat,  retorts,  with- 
out denying  the  charge,  that  Mr.  Shults  re- 
minds him  of  Joe  MoCaithy.  and  Rep.  Peter 
Kostmayer,  a  Pomsylvanla  Democrat, 
chimes  In  that  Mr.  ShulU  is  guilty  of  "Red- 
baiting." 

Why  It  Is  wrong  to  bait  Reds  Is  not  ex- 
plained. 

Clearly  we  are  engaged  in  something 
other  than  an  empirical  discussion  of  Com- 
munist behavior.  Behind  this  ostensibly  fac- 
tual debate  lurk  rival  evaluations  of  commu- 
nism Itself.  Tou  can't  really  say  whether 
communism  Is  a  threat  unless  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  whether  communism  Is 
an  evO.  If  It  isnt  evU.  then  It  cant  be  a 
threat,  no  matter  how  dose  It  gets. 

On  the  empirical  side,  Mr.  Shults  Is  hard 
to  argue  with.  He  notes  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
Communists  "are  suppressing  internal  dis- 
sent, clamping  down  on  the  press,  persecut- 
ing the  church,  linking  up  with  the  terror- 
isU  of  Iran.  Libya  and  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organtaatlon.  and  seeking  to  under- 
mine the  legitimate  and  Increasingly  demo- 
cratic governments  of  their  neighbors." 

Note  that  these  are  aU  activities  to  which 
liberals,  most  of  them  Democrats,  profess  to 
be  opposed  In  principle.  It  Is  one  of  the 
marks  of  liberalism  to  uphold  universal 
moral  standards  that  apply  to  our  allies  as 
well  as  to  our  enemies. 

The  trouble  U  that  liberals.  In  pracUce, 
prefer  to  enforce  these  standards  against 
our  allies.  They  give  a  generous  exemption 
to  Communist  regimes. 

Racial  apartheid  is  an  evil,  but  It  poses  no 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Tet  liberal 
Democrats  line  up  to  picket  the  South  Afri- 
can Embassy.  They  don't  picket  the  Soviet 
and  Nlcaraguan  embassies,  nor  do  they 
favor  the  sort  of  trade  sanctkms  against 
Communist  states  they  advocate  with  re- 
spect to  South  Africa. 

It  makes  no  difference  that  the  Commu- 
nist superpower  defines  the  United  States  as 
"the  main  enemy,"  or  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
naUonal  anthem  calls  the  United  States 
"the  enemy  of  humanity." 

This  is  a  curiously  selective  unlversallsm. 
If  the  universal  liberal  standards— racial 
equality,  freedom  of  qjeech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  religious  freedom— were  really  appli- 
cable to  friend  and  foe  alike,  then  It  should 
be  possible  for  liberals  to  picket  Communist 
embassies  and  to  seek  arms-control  treaties 
simultaneously. 
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Moral  outrage  and  practical  acoonunoda- 
tlon  are  compatible.  But  the  striking  pat- 
tern of  liberal  conduct  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades has  been  an  almost  total  absence  of 
moral  outrage  against  communism.  Jeane 
Klrkpatrick.  who  Is  no  stranger  to  fine  dls- 
tlneUons,  knows  It  is  sufficient  to  say  simply 
that  the  liberal  community  always  blames 
America  first  That  la  the  long  and  the 
short  of  It.  The  same  congressmen  who 
write  billets-doux  to  Comandante  Daniel 
Ortega  of  Nicaragua  can  turn  savagely  on 
Ronald  Reagan  or  Oeorge  Shults.  Ask  Ted 
Weiss. 

The  recent  history  of  the  globe  Is  mailed 
by  the  emergence  of  Communist  regimes 
under  the  guise  of  what  the  Soviets  call 
"wars  of  national  liberation."  Consult  the 
stories  of  Cuba,  Vietnam.  Angola.  Moiam- 
blque,  Rhodesia,  Nicaragua,  and  El  Salva- 
dor. The  outstanding  fact  about  these  wars 
Is  that  they  have  all  enjoyed  Soviet  material 
and  propaganda  support.  The  secondary 
outstanding  fact  Is  that  Amolcan  liberals 
consistently  have  opposed  American  Inter- 
vention on  the  antlCommunlst  side. 

The  liberals  are  at  pains  to  deny  that  the 
rebels  are  Soviet-backed.  When  this  is  no 
longer  tenable,  they  switch  to  the  line  that 
the  rebels  are  "essentlaUy  Indigenous 
forces."  This  may  make  you  wonder  why 
the  Soviets  take  such  a  keen  interest  in  a 
local  contest  for  power,  but  never  mind. 

When  the  rebels  advance  and  become 
bolder  in  their  avowals  of  Marxiam-Lenln- 
1am.  the  liberal  line  holds  that  this  is  "mere 
rhetoric."  The  main  thing,  the  liberals  tell 
us.  Is  that  we  must  withdraw  all  support 
from  the  regime  under  assault 

When  it  topples,  the  new  regime  an- 
nounces its  conununism,  whereupon  the  lib- 
erals caution  us  not  to  drive  it  "into  the 
arms  of  the  Soviets,"  even  If  they  are  al- 
ready embradUg.  Now  the  new  regime  Is  a 
"reality,"  which  it  behooves  us  to  "learn  to 
live  with. " 

In  this  way  liberalism,  with  stereotypical 
predictability,  performs  a  public  relations 
function  for  c""""""*™"  Since  the  liberals 
never  scan  to  feel  betrayed  whoi  the  very 
people  they  have  defended  against  the 
charge  of  ««»"'»«"»«»■"«  announce  themselves 
as  Communists,  it  should  be  obvious  that  at 
some  level  the  Uberals  knew  the  truth  all 
along— and  just  didn't  care. 

But  don't  say  this  out  loud.  That  would  be 
McCarthylsm.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  n.SJSJl. 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 

or  mmsTLVAmA 

iH  THE  Bousi  or  BgntCSXirTATIVCS 

Wednaday.  March  20. 19S5 

•  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  coalition 
for  Soviet  Jews  I  am  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  third  annual  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jews. 

All  too  often  we  in  the  United  States 
take  our  freedoms  and  liberties  for 
granted.  We  fail  to  fully  appreciate 
that  many  people  around  the  world, 
and  particularly  Jews  who  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  denied  the  basic 
freedoms  which  we  practice  every  day: 
the  right  to  practice  our  own  religion, 
the  right  to  speak  and  assemble  freely. 
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1 
and  the  tight  to  move  about  at  wUL 
These  rlrats  are  all  guaranteed  by  the 
Helsinki   kooords   which   the   Soviet 
Union  has!  signed,  but  ignores. 

Jews  in  xhe  Soviet  Union  are  fight- 
ing today  for  the  same  rights  and  free- 
doms whkfti  our  forefathers  f oui^t  for 
two  oentwies  ago.  Their  cause  is 
equally  Jtist  and  It  is  important  that 
we  in  the  pongress.  and  all  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople.  q)eak  out  for  their  cause. 

Today  i«  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  still 
difficult  t0T  many  individuals.  Chris- 
tians and  jews  alike,  to  freely  practice 
their  relliious  views.  Harassment  of 
both  individuals  and  groups  is  com- 
monplace ^d  there  has  been  a  prolif- 
eration of  jGovemment-apooBored  anti- 
Semitic  pitq»aganda. 

In  receit  years  as  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  have  worsened  there 
has  been-  a  marked  decline  in  the 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
allowed  tb  emigrate— a  freedom  guar- 
anteed under  the  Helsinki  accords.  In 
1979, 51.3^  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year  only  896 
Jews  were!  allowed  to  emigrate. 

This  Fait  and  Prayer  IHgll  helps  to 
publidse  this  important  problon  and 
our  dedication  to  the  victims  of  perse- 
cution wherever  they  may  be  found.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
many  of  toy  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  Joined  me  In  writing  to  the  new 
Soviet  leader,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  to 
press  him  on  this  issue.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  new  leadenhlp  will  take 
this  oppoirtunity  to  review  and  discard 
the  repreislve  policies  of  the  past.  A 
copy  of  our  letter  follows. 

Tkzt  op  txrm  to  SscasrAaT-OxraaAL 

I  OOBSACBSV 

MABCBlffSS. 

Dkak  M»  OoBBACHzr  We  congratulate 
you  on  yout  appointment  as  Secretary-Oen- 
eral  of  the  pommunlst  Party  of  the  U.8.8JI. 
During  reoent  months,  your  predecessor, 
Secretary-Oeneral  Chemenko.  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  both  expressed  interest  in  im- 
proving Uji.-UA8Jt  relations,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  mfetlngs  in  Geneva  are  a  good  step 
In  this  dlreeUon. 

As  you  aarume  your  new  position,  we  urge 
you  to  make  another  impmtant  gesture  of 
your  ccHnoiltment  to  Improving  relations. 
We  urge  ybu  to  review  your  government's 
policies  towjard  the  Jewish  community. 

Many  of  Us  In  the  UJ3.  Congress  consider 
the  Soviet  union's  record  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Jewuh  community  to  be  dlaooncert- 
Ing.  Last  ywr  only  M6  Soviet  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate,  wbfle  thousands  of  fami- 
lies were  dinled  exit  vlaaa.  In  1979,  by  con- 
trast, 51,339  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Unkfn. 

During  tke  past  year,  we  In  the  Congress 
have  raised  our  voices  In  support  for  Anato- 
ly  Shchuinaky,  Ida  NudeL  Zaehar  Zun- 
shlne,  Takpv  Oorodetaky  and  others  who 
have  been  denied  their  fundamental  free- 
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U ASJt,  we  hope  that  you  wlU  give  careful 
consideratloo  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 


On  a  more  personal  level,  I  have  also 
ad^>ted  the  refusenik  family  of  Gri- 
gory  and  Natalya  Rosenstein.  The 
Roaenstelns  and  their  two  scms  have 
sought  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for 
over  10  years  but  have  consistently 
been  denied  permission  to  emigrate. 
On  several  occasions  the  Roaenstelns 
have  been  Jailed  or  harassed  by  the 
Soviet  police  for  practicing  their  reli- 
gious beliete.  I  will  continue  to  contact 
Soviet  officials  on  their  behalf  and 
will  let  the  Rosensteins  Imow  that  the 
free  world  has  not  forgotten  their 
problems,  or  those  of  other  Soviet 
Jews. 

Whatever  our  religions  or  personal 
backgrounds,  let  us  all  pray  today  for 
the  fundamental  human  rights  of  all 
Soviet  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
giim  without  interference  from  the 
state,  to  qieak  and  assemble  freely, 
and  to  travel  and  emigrate  freely.* 


AMERICA  CANT  AFFORD  TO 
LOSE  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
INTERNATIONAL  AND  DOMES- 
TIC DRUG  TRAFFICKING 


An  imprdvement  In  this  area  would  make 
favorable  impression  on  the  opinion  of 
American  policymakers  concerning  your 
government's  sincerity  in  its  expressed 
desire  for  lav>rove  relations. 

Out  of  a  strong  desire  fw  a  long-lasting 
peaceful  nfatlonshlp  between  the  VS.  and 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
ni  THB  HOUSE  or  RXrRBSEMTA'nVBS 

Thurtday,  March  21, 1985 
•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  once  again  express  my 
de^  concern  over  the  growing  crisis  in 
this  country  involving  drug  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse.  My  colleagues  are  cer- 
tidnly  aware  that  drug  abuse  among 
our  youth  continues  to  be  a  serious 
and  tragic  problem  that  is  growing. 
Equally  disturbing  and  closely  linked 
to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  the  on- 
going war  that  international  and  do- 
mestic drug  Idngpins  have  been 
waging  against  our  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  field. 

As  a  drug  counselor  for  10  years  I 
have  seen  the  devastating  and  tragic 
impact  drug  abuse  can  have  on  individ- 
uals and  their  families.  Drug  abuse 
has  become  this  Nation's  most  serious 
problem.  At  the  source  of  this  problem 
are  international  and  domestic  drug 
kingpins  who  mastermind  massive 
drug  deals  and  are  responsible  for  ush- 
ering in  unprecedented  amounts  of 
narcotic  drug  into  the  United  States. 
As  a  drug  counselor  I  had  firsthand 
experience  in  deaUng  with  youth  who 
were  poisoned  by  dangerous  drugs 
such  as  heroin  and  cocaine.  I  have 
seen  how  narcotic  drugs  are  destroying 
whole  families  and  threatening  the 
very  fabric  or  our  society.  I  am  also  a 
former  sheriff —for  4  years  I  was  sher- 
iff of  Ifohonlng  County  in  Ohio.  As  a 
fonner  sheriff  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
violent  nature  of  big-time  drug  trade. 
Unfortunately,  Mi.  Speaker,  the  level 
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of  violence  associated  with  interna- 
tional and  domestic  drug  trade  is 
rising. 

Reoent  events  have  clearly  under- 
scored the  fact  that  the  drug  kingpins 
are  brazenly  and  outwardly  threaten- 
ing the  lives  of  our  law  enforconent 
officers  in  the  field  combating  illicit 
drug  activity.  Earlier  this  month  U.S. 
Customs  agents  were  ordered  to  carry 
guns  at  aU  times  and  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  work  alone.  These  new  se- 
curity measures  were  imposed  follow- 
ing threats  against  U.S.  Custimis  of fi- 
cials  made  by  alleged  drug  Idngpins 
from  Mexico.  These  threats  from 
Mexico  follow  the  brutal  murder  of 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  officer  En- 
rique Camarena  Salazar  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  killed  by  Mexican 
drug  kingpins  in  retaliation  against 
recent  efforts  by  DEA  agents  in 
Mexico  to  clamp  down  on  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  the  United  States  frmn 
Mexico.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other 
threats,  the  DEA  has  had  to  divide  its 
efforts  between  combating  narcotics 
traff idclng  and  protecting  itself.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  ridiculous— when  a 
U.S.  agency  has  to  divert  so  much  of 
its  resources  solely  to  defend  Itself 
then  I  say  it  is  time  we  here  in  the 
Congress  took  action  against  those 
who  are  threatening  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  field. 

And  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  this  threat  is  growing.  In  Deoon- 
ber  of  last  year,  about  the  time  plans 
were  completed  to  extradite  four  al- 
leged Colombian  drug  traffi<±ers  to 
the  United  States  for  trial,  word  began 
circulating  that  a  Colombian  drug  czar 
had  bankrolled  one  or  more  hit  squads 
being  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
Udnap,  torture,  and  murder  DEA 
agents.  Colombian  drug  smugglers 
have  also  announced  that  they  wlU  kill 
five  Americans  for  every  alleged  drug 
trafficker  extradited  to  the  United 
States.  These  Colombians  are  believed 
to  be  doeely  linked  with  drug  kingpins 
in  Mexico  and  agent  Salazar's  murder 
may  have  been  at  the  hands  of  these 
vile  drug  smugglers. 

I  again  say  that  it  is  time  that  we 
here  in  Congress  countered  these 
threats  and  took  concrete  action 
against  these  drug  Idngpins— action 
that  would  assist  our  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  field  and  that  would 
protect  our  youth  from  the  despicable 
drug  traffickers  who  are  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  poisoning  our  youth. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  HH. 
994,  the  Controlled  Substances  Penal- 
ties Act  of  1985,  that  would  stiffen  the 
penalties  against  those  convicted  of 
drug  trafficking  or  smuggling  in  bulk 
amounts.  My  bill  would  greatly  assist 
the  law  enforcement  community  by 
denjring  bond  to  those  arrested  on 
such  charges.  My  biU  would  cover  the 
whole  spectrum  of  dangerous  and  ille- 
gal narcotic  drugs.  In  the  Instance  of 
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cocaine,  the  exisUn«  law  would  be 
amended  to  increase  the  penalties  in 
caaes  involving  a  kilogram  or  more. 
For  thoae  convicted  of  trafficking 
heroin,  the  penalties  would  increase 
only  in  those  cases  involving  two  or 
more  kilograms.  For  each  major  cate- 
gory HJl.  994  clearly  outlines  at  which 
levels  the  poialties  would  be  in- 
creased. 

I  recognize  that  circimistances  do 
vary.  My  bill,  by  setting  stiffer  penal- 
ties in  cases  involving  higher  amounts 
of  narcotics,  would  do  much  to  isolate 
the  big-time  operator  from  the  local 
street  dealer.  My  bill  would  give 
Judges  the  option  of  Imposing  stiffer 
sentences  where  they  are  warranted— 
especially  against  those  who  threaten 
the  lives  of  law  enforcement  officers 
in  the  field.  By  denying  bond  in  these 
cases.  HJl.  994  would  ensure  that 
those  arrested  for  large  drug  transac- 
tions remain  in  this  country  to  stand 
trlaL  My  bill  would  also  ensiire  that  if 
convicted  these  vile  drug  smugglers 
pay  dearly  for  their  crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  the  drug  kingpins 
brazenly  increase  the  volume  of  activi- 
ty and  outwardly  threaten  our  agents. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  are  at 
war  with  these  dangerous  individuals. 
We  are  fighting  to  protect  our  youth 
from  the  ravages  of  drug  abuse  and  we 
are  flghtlng  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
integrity  of  our  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. Passage  of  HJl.  994  would 
send  a  powerful  message  to  the  entire 
world  that  we  Intend  to  persevere 
against  those  who  threaten  our  society 
and  those  who  threaten  the  lives  of 
our  law  enforcement  officers. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
long  hard  look  at  HJl.  994.  I  think 
they  wlU  see  that  it  is  a  solid  piece  of 
legislation,  one  that  would  be  another 
step  forward  by  the  Congress  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
combat  Illicit  drug  trade  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  past  this  body  has  taken 
positive  steps  In  this  area.  Recent 
events  clearly  show  that  further  steps 
are  necessary.  H.R.  994  is  one  such 
step  and  one  that  must  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  fight  we  are  now 
engaged  in  against  international  and 
dcmestlc  drug  traf flcUng  Is  one  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford  to  lose.* 


PRATER  VIOILFOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

or  MMSACBUaSTTS 
m  TBS  HOU8S  OP  RXPUSSHTATrvaS 

Wedneaday.  March  20. 1985 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  the  Third 
^wnnai  Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer 
Vigfl  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Today,  we  em- 
brace the  plight  of  the  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  per- 
secuted and  held  against  their  will  in 
the  Soviet  Union  with  frustration,  but 
with  renewed  tenacity,  courage  and 
hope. 

We  are  frustrated  with  the  Soviet 
Oovemment's  sponsored  and  relent- 
less antl-Semltlc  and  anti-Zlonlst  cam- 
paign directed  at  Soviet  Jews.  This 
t^mp^ign  has  Intensified  as  more  and 
more  slanderous  and  anti-Semitic 
propaganda  is  spread  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  through  their  highly 
censored  press,  literature  and  media. 
We  are  increasingly  frustrated  as  Jews 
become  more  and  more  alienated  and 
outcast,  and  less  and  less  a  part  of 
Soviet  society.  The  daily  harassment 
of  refusnlka  continues,  while  Hebrew 
teachers  are  being  arrested  under  false 
pretenses,  physically  abused,  and 
thrown  into  prisons  and  labor  camps. 
Many  refusnlka  have  lost  their  Jobs,  or 
been  demoted  to  menial  positions  at 
best.  Others  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  enter  Soviet  universities.  All 
are  under  constant  government  sur- 
veillance. 

The  fact  that  less  than  900  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1984  is  disturbing  and 
inexcusable.  Yet  today,  we  must 
admire  the  tenacity  and  perseverance 
of  the  American  people  and  organiza- 
tions and  governments  the  world  over 
who  continue  to  pressure  the  Soviet 
Government  to  change  their  uncon- 
scionable attitude  toward  human 
rights  and  respect  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

We  must  also  pay  tribute  to  the  ex- 
emplary courage  displayed  by  Soviet 
dissidents  who  anguish  in  labor  camps 
and  Soviet  prisons  for  committing  the 
crime  of  self-determination  and  reli- 
gious expression.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
anaky  immediately  comes  to  mind,  as 
the  month  of  March  marks  the  9-year 
anniversary  of  his  arrest  by  Soviet  of- 
ficials. Reports  Indicate  that  his 
health  is  failing  and  he  has  repeatedly 
been  denied  medical  treatment.  Yet 
his  iinffciung  courage  and  the  courage 
and  perseverence  of  his  wife  Avltal. 
who  was  forced  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  one  day  after  their  wedding  in 
1974.  continues  to  sustain  them  both. 

But  today  is  also  a  day  of  renewed 
hope.  With  the  ascendon  of  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  to  lead  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  start  of  arms  control  talks  in 
Geneva,  perhaps  we  can  look  forward 
to  more  positive  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviets.  We  must  all  hope 
and  pray  that  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  in  1985  will  reach  levels  above 
and  beyond  those  reached  in  1979 
during  the  UJS.-Sovlet  detente.  On 
this  first  day  of  spring.  I  am  proud  to 
participate  in  the  Third  Annual  Con- 
gressional Prayer  Vigil  and  am  proud 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  hoping  and 
praying  for  the  free  movement  of 
Soviet  Jews  through  renewed  and  Im- 
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proved  U.S.-Sovlet  relations  and  un- 
derstanding.* 


HONORABLE  JACK  BROOKS 
GIVES  AN  INSPIRATIONAL 
VIEW  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

ornzAS 

nr  THK  Hovsc  or  KKPUsniTATrvis 

Thunday.  March  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  distinguished  colleague.  Hon. 
Jack  Bbooks.  recently  wrote  a  very  in- 
spirational article  for  the  New  Age 
nuupoine  which  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

This  maguine  is  published  monthly 
by  the  Supreme  Council.  33*.  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freema- 
sonry. 

As  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation  and 
a  powerful  spokesman  in  this  House 
for  the  woridng  mm  and  women  of 
America.  Jack  Bkooks  has  a  strong 
and  abiding  love  of  country.  His  essay 
on  America  and  the  uniqueness  of  our 
democratic  experiment  is  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticles it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  read 
in  a  long  time.  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
printed and  distributed  aU  over  the 
land.  The  article  is  as  f  oUows: 

AmaiCA— THB  Lun  of  LnsBTT .  .  .  tbs 
HoMS  or  Patuotum 
(By  Jack  B.  Brooks) 

The  history  of  America  reveals  that  many 
patriotic  and  loyal  Americans  have  shared 
the  common  experience  of  Freemasonry. 
Members  of  our  Fraternity  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  and  involved  in  the 
government  of  this  Country  since  colonial 
daya.  It  was  Masons  who  were  leaden  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  who  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Nation's  CapitoL  CSeorge  Wash- 
ington. Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others 
among  our  Founding  Fathers  were  very 
proud  of  their  Masonic  ties. 

While  Freemasonry  was  active  In  the  very 
birth  of  this  Nation,  our  continuing  Interest 
in  a  free  political  process  and  in  a  govern- 
ment that  governs  for  the  good  of  its  people 
has  never  diminished. 

The  love  that  we  all  share  for  this  Coun- 
try and  Its  Institutions  Is  a  characteristic 
that  pervades  our  every  undertaking.  Our 
patriotism  is  one  which  leads  us  to  respect 
both  the  sanctity  of  our  Constitution  and 
the  rights  of  all  of  our  people.  It  is  a 
patriotism  which  calls  for  compassion  In 
deiOlng  with  our  fellow  dtlaens  and  which 
requires  dedication  to  keeping  this  Nation 
Indepoident,  strong,  and  free. 

Masons  have  always  served  our  Republic 
with  unfaltering  commitment,  dedication, 
and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  our  Country.  Throughout  our  histo- 
ry, when  great  Issues  have  confronted  our 
Nation.  Masons  have  been  the  first  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted— because  we  are  commit- 
ted to  the  best  interests  of  America. 

As  a  Congressman  and  Mason,  I  share 
your  belief  in  a  strong  America.  And  I  be- 
lieve In  the  absolute  necessity  of  mslntain- 
Ing  our  national  security  through  superior 
military  strragth.  If  we  are  to  survive  In 
this  hoatUe  world,  then  we  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  dtf  end  our  national  boundaries  in 
the  face  of  any  threat.  No  nation  should 
doubt  our  flommltment  to  "«**"■««'  security. 
No  ally  shduld  qiiesUon  our  resolve  to  meet 
our  treaty]  obligation.  And  no  potential 
enemy  shonld  miscalculate  our  determina- 
tion to  take  all  necessary  action  to  protect 
our  natlonsi  interests. 

Last  November,  Americans  from  all  walks 
of  life  went  to  the  polls  to  exercise  one  of 
our  most  cherished  rights— the  right  to  vote 
and  participate  in  the  constttutlonal  life  of 
our  Nation  The  importance  was  not  the 
outcome  but  the  fact  that  aD  of  us  bad  a 
right  to  make  our  choices  known.  And  fur- 
ther all  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to  help 
make  our  oountry  Just  a  little  stronger  by 
our  participation  In  the  demoeiatic  process. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  young  Americana 
sacrificed  their  lives  on  the  sbores  snd  in 
the  Jungles  of  distant  lands  to  guarantee 
this  predotls  right.  And  nothing  is  more  Im- 
portant than  our  right  to  freely  detennlne 
the  rules  uider  which  we  live,  and  to  freely 
select  thos4  men  and  women  whom  we  be- 
lieve should  serve  as  our  leaders. 

Unfortunately,  we  live  In  a  very  troubled 
world— a  world  where  millions  of  people 
who  cherish  liberty  must,  nevertheless,  live 
without  the  many  freedoms  we  Americans 
too  often  take  for  granted.  They  live  with 
constant  oii;>res8ion  In  a  world  in  which  the 
freedoms.  Which  give  so  much  meaning  to 
our  lives,  aito  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  dicta- 
torial systems  which  require  total  compli- 
ance with  every  govenmiental  dictate. 

To  oppressed  people  throug^ut  the 
world,  the  American  experience  offers  hope 
for  a  bettet^  future.  And  to  the  oppresscM', 
the  American  experience  constitutes  an  un- 
paralleled tnreat  because  it  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord  lb  the  hearts  of  all  men  who  wish 
to  live  in  di|nlty  and  freedom. 

This  is  a  World  of  cold  and  often  very  un- 
pleasant reality  in  which  minions  sulKlst  at 
a  starvation  leveL  Additional  mmions  are  Q- 
Uterate  ana  unaware  of  the  world  around 
them.  And.  millions  of  others  suffer  need- 
lessly fromi  terrible  diseases  snd  Illnesses. 
Tet  in  America,  most  peo|de  live  a  pleasant 
and  bountllul  life.  In  fact  our  present  tea- 
eratlon  baai  achieved  a  degree  of  material 
wealth  unsarpassed  by  any  other  society  of 
any  age.  We  are.  In  short,  the  world's  most 
powerful  nition,  and  we  enjoy  one  of  the 
highest  staadards  of  living  of  any  people  on 
earth. 

However  life  offers  no  absolute  guaran- 
tees. The  future  is  alwairs  uneertain  at  best 
Both  our  wealth  and  our  power  could  dwin- 
dle away  and  our  f reedfxns  could  be  compro- 
mised, perhaps  even  lost. 

If  we  art  to  tiave  a  reasonably  secure 
future  and  ^ne  In  which  Americans  continue 
to  enjoy  the  level  of  freedom  and  material 
well-being  tiiat  Is  ours  today,  then  we  must 
be  unified  lb  respect  to  the  ideas  and  values 
of  our  dembcratic  heritage.  AU  tbe  lessons 
of  our  history  have  taught  us  that  wealth 
and  power  tf  one  cannot  sustain  and  protect 
free  people.  Above  aU  else,  we  know  that  tbe 
future  of  our  free  society  must  be  based 
upon  the  continued  spiritual  and  mival 
strength  of  the  American  people.  In  this 
way  we  wHlilnsure  that  in  America  the  lamp 
of  liberty  bums  brightest  snd  patriotism 
always  flourishes.* 
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STATEMENT  ON  ELDER  ABUSE 
LEOISLA'nON 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  BSPRSSEHTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  21. 1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Prevention.  Identification,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Elder  Abuse."  It  is  with  great 
dismay  that  I  introduce  this  biU  or 
that  this  type  of  legislation  is  needed. 
Abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation  of 
older  Americans  is  a  bitter  reality.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  1  million 
senior  citizens  are  victims  of  abuse, 
many  of  which  have  no  legal  recourse. 

Congressional  hearings  have  docu- 
mented innumerable  cases  of  older 
persons  who  have  been  physically 
beaten,  psychologically  tormented,  or 
financially  exploited.  Most  often  this 
mistreatment  is  inflicted  by  so-called 
caregivers  and  family  members.  Re- 
search suggests  that  much  of  this 
abuse  stems  from  the  undue  stress  felt 
by  caregivers  who  assume  the  burden 
of  long-term  home  care  for  dependent 
older  persons. 

Last  Congress,  we  enacted  the  im- 
portant Child  Abuse  Amendments  of 
1984  IPJj.  98-657)  which  incorporated 
family  protective  services  by  providing 
a  national  clearinghouse  on  family  vio- 
lence and  prohibiting  age  discrimina- 
tion at  shelters.  Elder  abuse  was  in- 
cluded under  this  umbrella,  but  not 
highlighted.  More  importantly,  funds 
for  this  bill  have  not  been  m>proprl- 
ated.  As  a  consequence,  many  family 
violence  centers  have  been  forced  to 
close  and  thousands  of  older  Ameri- 
cans have  not  been  able  to  benefit 
from  expanded  coverage  afforded  in 
the  act.  And,  elder  abuse  continues  to 
occur. 

The  seriousness  and  magnitude  of 
elder  abuse  merits  this  specific  legisla- 
tion. We  need  to  prevent  elder  abuse 
by  providing  legal  protection  and  serv- 
ices for  elderly  Americans  who  are  vic- 
tims of  abuse  and  neglect.  We  need  to 
provide  money  to  States  for  elder 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. We  also  need  to  explore  and  ex- 
amine new  ways  to  treat  both  victims 
and  i^users. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  create  a  national  center  on 
elder  abuse,  to  disseminate  the  most 
up-to-date  information  on  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  elder  abuse.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  money  to 
States  programs.  In  order  for  a  State 
to  qualify  for  these  funds,  laws  provid- 
ing mandatory  reporting  and  immuni- 
ty for  persons  relating  suspected  cases 
of  abuse  must  be  in  place.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  a  report.  States  would 
initiate  an  investigation  and  take  steps 
to  protect  the  abused.  States  would 
also  be  required  to  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  officials,  courts,  and  ap- 
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proprlate  agencies  providing  human 
services  to  ensure  that  the  abuse 
victim  participates  in  decisions  regard- 
ing his  or  her  welfare. 

The  bill  would  not  only  affect  elder- 
ly persons  who  live  in  the  community, 
but  those  who  live  in  nursing  homes, 
mental  institutions  and  other  facili- 
ties. Although  incidence  of  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation  are  less  fre- 
quent in  instltuticms.  documentation 
has  proven  that  it  exists.  In  my  own 
district,  a  96-year-old  woman  who  was 
allegedly  raped  by  an  employee  of  a 
nursing  home  in  which  she  resides, 
was  treated  later  for  lacerations.  At 
that  time.  Ohio  had  no  reporting  re- 
quirements. I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
my  State  has  made  great  strides  in 
this  area;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
legislation  wOl  prompt  similar  re- 
spooses  from  all  States. 

Finally.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  I  must  say  that 
tremendous  progress  has  been  made  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  this  and  the  worit  that  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Msazo  Biaogi. 
has  been  doiqg  on  his  Aging  Suboinn- 
mlttee  on  Human  Services  in  compO- 
Ing  the  most  recent  material  on  State 
and  local  activity.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Services'  report  will  update 
material  compUed  during  the  last  in- 
vestigation of  this  issue  in  1981.  It  is 
clear  that  information  ot  this  nature 
needs  to  be  as  current  as  possible  in 
order  to  address  the  problem  at  the 
Federal  level.  This  report  and  my  leg- 
islation will  provide  a  necessary  baae 
onto  which  lawmakers  can  proceed. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  remedy  a  seri- 
ous national  problem  affecting  older 
citizen  and  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  bilL 

Thank  you.* 


HOMELESSNESS:  A  REPORT 
FROM  OHIO 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 


or  OHIO 
nr  THK  House  OF 


'ATIVCS 


Thursday.  March  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
than  every  day.  We  pass  them  stand- 
ing on  street  comers  and  huddled  in 
subway  stations,  sprawled  cm  gratings 
in  the  sidewalk  and  pressed  into  aban- 
doned storefronts.  A  quli^  glance  and 
twinge  of  emotion— anger  or  guilt  or 
compassion— and  then  we  move  cm  at  a 
slightly  faster  pace.  Too  long  a  look 
would  be  too  open  an  admission  of  re- 
sponsibility. Yet  the  hcmieless  who 
roam  our  Nation's  streets,  whose  num- 
bers may  range  from  300,000  to  more 
than  2  million,  are  our  reqxHisibillty. 

The  media  have  made  them  celebri- 
ties of  a  perverse  sort.  Magazine  arti- 
cles, television  interviews,  even  a  char- 
acter in  Doonesbury  have  publicized 
their  condition.  But  still  we  possess 
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little  systematic  undentandtog  of 
their  lives.  Too  often,  as  a  new  study 
pcepaied  by  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Mental  Health  observes,  homeless 
people  have  been  mistakenly  por- 
trayed as  "skid  row  bums  ravaged  by 
alcoholism  or  as  romantidaed  open- 
road  travelers  unencumbered  by  the 
many  presmues  of  daily  living."  Poli- 
cies dealgned  to  aid  the  homeless  have 
by  and  large  been  disjointed  efforts.  In 
Older  to  test  the  validity  of  popular 
perceptions  of  homelessness  and  to 
provide  a  basis  for  coherent  policy- 
making, the  Ohio  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  with  the  support  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  \mdertook  an  Intensive  year- 
long study  of  the  homeless  population 
in  Ohio.  The  study's  results.  Just  pub- 
lished, offer  us  the  most  comprehen- 
sive information  yet  available  on  the 
duuracteristics  of  oiur  country's  home- 


The  report's  findings  upset  a 
number  of  p<H>ular  notions.  Deinstitu- 
tlonallaation  as  the  principal  cause  of 
homelessness  is  one.  Many  stories 
have  pointed  to  the  accelerated  release 
of  patients  from  State  mental  hospi- 
tals over  the  last  decade  as  the  source 
of  the  homeless  population's  swollen 
ranks.  The  Ohio  report  does  find  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  homeless— 
about  (me-third— to  be  former  mental 
patients  or  in  need  of  mental  care.  But 
If  you  ctmslder  that  most  surveys  of 
the  general  population  using  similarly 
crude  diagnostic  tests  find  about  20 
peroent  of  us  to  be  mentally  disturbed 
to  some  degree,  the  figure  for  the 
homeless  seems  only  moderately  out 

of  line. 

A  mote  obvious  social  affliction,  the 
Ohio  report  finds,  often  lies  at  the 
root   of   homelessness:   poverty.    For 
half   of   the   nearly    1,000   homeless 
people  interviewed,  economic  distress 
was  the  major  cause  of  their  plight. 
Most  had  worked  at  some  point  in 
their  lives,  and  a  quarter  had  woiked 
tta  pay  diving  the  month  before  they 
were  interviewed.  Nearly  half  of  those 
who  had  worked  in  the  past  but  were 
currently  unemployed  said  they  had 
looked  for  a  Job,  but  had  been  unable 
to  find  one.  Almost  two-thirds  of  those 
interviewed  reported  having  had  some 
source  of  income  in  the  prior  month. 
"The    pictiire    that    emerges,"    the 
report  concludes,  "is  one  of  a  largely 
indigenous   population   made   up   of 
people  who  are  not  totally  without 
funds  but  whose  inctnne  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  permanent  housing." 

Though  more  important  than  is 
commonly  perceived,  poverty  was 
rarely  sufficient  by  itself  to  explain 
homdessness.  In  addition  to  psychiat- 
ric problems,  physical  disabilities  and 
alcoholism  plagued  many  of  the  home- 
leas  people  interviewed.  Often  these 
pratdems  are  intertwined  with  poverty 
and  laclf  of  a  Job.  For  anyone  who  has 
ezperlenoed  a  sivnif leant  period  of  un- 
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employment,  the  links  between  these 
personal  problems  and  the  psychologi- 
cal pressures  of  extended  Joblessness 
are  not  hard  to  see. 

At  an  institutional  level,  changes  in 
the  rental  housing  mai^et  have  also 
probably  played  a  significant  part  in 
encouraging  homelessness.  Although 
the  Ohio  report  does  not  provide  any 
direct  evidence  for  this,  a  reduced 
supply  of  inexpensive  housing- 
brought  about  through  a  combination 
of  market  forces  and  Government  poli- 
cies—has probably  thrown  up  an  addi- 
tional barrier  to  finding  permanent 
housing. 

In  the  tangle  of  causes  contributing 
to  homelessness.  another  factor,  the 
Ohio  report  finds,  stands  with  poverty 
as  a  leading  influence:  isolation. 

Since  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century,  sociologists  have  speculated 
about  the  atomised  character  of 
modem  Western  society— and  about 
the  lonely  people  who  make  up  such  a 
society.  From  Tocquevllle  to  Relsman, 
social  theorists  have  Identified  the 
United  States— with  our  cult  of  social 
mobility,  our  pioneer  heritage,  our  lib- 
ertarian ethos— as  the  most  fragment- 
ed of  modem  Westem  societies.  The 
experience  of  the  homeless  in  a  way 
bears  out  these  pessimistic  specula- 
tions. 

F^w  of  the  homeless  have  any  net- 
work of  social  support  to  f  aU  back  on 
in  times  of  distress.  Compared  to  the 
general  population,  three  times  fewer 
of  the  homeless  people  interviewed 
said  they  had  family  or  friends  they 
could  count  on.  And  even  this  figure 
seems  too  high.  If  these  family  mem- 
bers and  friends  could  be  counted  on. 
why  couldn't  they  offer  some  of  the 
homeless   long-term   accommodation? 
When  the  homeless  fall  throtigh  the 
Government's  safety  net— a  net  which 
the  current  administration  has  done 
so  much  to  weaken— they  have  no  per- 
sonal  safety    net    to    land    in.    The 
growth  in  the  homeless  population  is 
thus  partly  a  reflection  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  communal  and  familial  bonds 
in  our  society. 

What.  then,  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
the  problem  of  the  homelessness?  The 
Ohio  report  only  provides  broad  sug- 
gestions. Both  institutional  and  per- 
sonal sources  of  the  problem  need  to 
be  addressed.  Above  aU.  the  supply  of 
Inexpensive  housing  needs  to  be  en- 
larged and  the  scope  of  Job  training 
and  emplojnnent  opportunities  broad- 
ened. Without  these  changes,  the 
homeless  will  continue  to  be  unable  to 
satisfy  their  most  basic  needs:  a  per- 
manent place  to  live  and  the  resources 
to  mal"***"  that  place.* 


Marvh  SI,  1985 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO 
THE  VETERANS'  ADBCNISTRA- 
TION  FOR  CONTRACT  MEDI- 
CAL  SERVICES  IN  PUERTO 
RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS 


March  il,  1985 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

or  rusBTo  uoo 

ni  THE  HOU8I  or  RKPBISKirrATIVB 

Jh.unday,  March  21, 1985 
•  Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  contract  medical  services  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Public  Law  98-105,  passed  by  the 
98th  Congress  on  September  30,  1983, 
authorized  the  extension  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  provide  contract  medical 
services  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  1984-85.  That  authority 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  the  1985 
fiscal  year  if  the  Congress  does  not 
grant  the  extension  provided  by  this 
biU. 

This  same  authorization  is  requested 
now  to  extend  those  services  for  1986- 
86.  The  Justification  for  it  is  the  same 
as  last  year's  since  in  1984  an  average 
of  6,000  veterans  received  psychiatric 
and  other  professional  attention  not 
possible  in  the  VA  hospital's  limited 
resources.  In  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  was  able  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  care  using  148.115  pa- 
tient days  at  an  v>proximate  cost  of 
$11  million  in  Puerto  Rico  and  3,636 
patient  days  at  a  cost  of  approximate- 
ly $1.4  million  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Right  now.  there  are  hundreds  of 
veterans  being  served  in  these  contract 
facilities  whose  care  would  be  Jeopard- 
ized should  the  authority  we  seek 
expire. 

The  1980  decennial  census  indicates 
that  Puerto  Rico  currently  serves  a 
veteran  population  of  125.900  which  is 
expected  to  rise  by  1990  to  127,800. 
The  Virgin  Islands  serves  a  veteran 
population  of  approximately  5.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  accept  my  expla- 
nation and  Justification  for  this  bill.* 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  MINOR 
AND  TECHNICAL  CHANGES  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or  OKLABOMA 
IH  THE  HOUSI  OP  HOKBgHTATIVB 

Thunday,  March  21, 1985 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Social  Security  Minor  and  Technical 
Changes  Act  of  1985.  This  bill  contains 
several  provisions  to  clarify  certain 
amendments  recently  enacted,  and  to 
make  certain  minor  improvements  in 
the  Social  Security  Act.  I  would  em- 


phasize that  none  of  the  amendments 
in  this  blU  result  In  any  significant 
costs  to  tae  trust  funds;  the  aim  of  the 
bill  is  to  (Aarlfy  current  law  and  to  cor- 
rect oertnin  minor  anomalies  without 
making  4ny  major  changes  to  the 
Social  Security  Progam. 

The  most  significant  amendments  in 
the  bill  a*e  as  follows: 

A  5-yeatr  extension  of  the  authority 
for  8SA  tio  waive  proviskms  of  the  act 
to  conduit  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  bromote  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation land  the  return  to  woik  of 
disability  Ibenef iciaries; 

Relief  fbr  disabled  widows  who  were 
inadvertehtly  made  Ineligible  for  SSI 
and  Medicaid  benefits  by  an  Increase 
in  their  fibdal  Security  bmef its  in  the 
1983  Sodil  Security  Amendments; 

A  substitution  of  a  ttpedal  disability 
advisory  ^uncU  for  the  regular  quad- 
rennial aidvisory  council  required  by 
law  to  be  Appointed  this  year 

Extensibn  of  current  law's  treatment 
of  adopted  grandchildren  to  adopted 
great-i^a^dchlldren; 

Correction  of  a  technical  error  in 
the  Sodil  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  whl<h  resulted  in  tax  treatment 
of  Social  ISecurity  benefits  received  by 
citizens  ot  American  Samoa  which  dif- 
fers frani  that  of  all  other  territories. 

The  bill  also  contains  several  other 
minor  clerical  and  technical  changes 
to  clarify  legislative  intent  in  several 
areas,  and  to  correct  unintended 
anomalies  in  the  areas  of  reentitle- 
ment  of  thildhood  disability  benefici- 
aries, an<l  the  disabUtty  family  maxi- 
mum benefit  computation,* 


BENEDICTINE  COMMUNITY 

CELEBRATES    lOOTH    ANNIVER- 
SARY ^ 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 


iinm 
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ed  to  the  educational  excellence  and 
maturity  of  the  students  both  at 
Benet  Academy  and  Illinois  Benedic- 
tine College.  The  academy  and  the  col- 
lege, both  founded  by  the  Benedictine 
monks,  have  been  the  setting  for  edu- 
cating thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  throughout  the  Chicago  and 
DuPage  County  areas,  as  well  as  from 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  Benedictine  community  will 
cmtinue  to  celebrate  the  monastery's 
founding  over  the  next  several 
months.  In  June,  the  abbey  monks  will 
celebrate  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
present  abbey  and  church.  In  July,  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  is  scheduled  for 
the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  academy 
and  the  college,  as  well  as  for  the  fam- 
ilies and  friends  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  abbey.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  on  March  2.  Foimders  Day  was 
mariced  at  St.  Procopius  Church.  The 
chureh  is  the  site,  where  on  Mareh  2, 
1885,  Arehbishop  Patrick  A.  Feehan  of 
Chicago  turned  over  the  care  of  the 
parish  to  the  Benedictine  monks  from 
St  Vincent  Archabbey  of  Latrobe,  PA. 

The  Right  Reverend  Valentine  Sklu- 
zacek.  OSB,  and  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  St.  Procopius  Abbey  Chureh 
should  be  commended  for  this  fine 
celebration  and  their  caring  involve- 
ment over  the  years  to  nurture  and 
straigthen  the  minds  of  our  young 
petqDle.  Their  commitment  to  excel- 
lence during  the  first  century  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  a  countless  many  in 
the  Chicago  area  and  nationwide.  I 
pray  that  in  the  next  century  to  come 
that  St.  Procopius  will  continue  to 
leave  an  everlasting  impression  on  the 
lives  which  it  so  deeply  and  generously 
touches.* 


CHILE  AND  THE  RETURN  TO 
DEMOCRACY 


ornumis 
m  THB|  BOUSE  or 

ThurBday,  MarA  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  I^Deaker,  the 
Benedictl^  community  In  Uale.  IL,  is 
currenUjn  celebrating  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  St.  Pro- 
copius Abbey  Church.  In  commemora- 
tion of  tke  founding  of  this  fine  rell- 
i^ous  Institution,  the  Abbot  Primate  of 
the  Intei^tlonal  Benedictine  Confed- 
eration. Rt.  Rev.  Victor  Dammerts, 
OSB,  is  the  principal  celebrant  of  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  being  held 
today  at  St.  Procopius  Abbey  Church. 
Several  llstingulshed  repreaentatlves 
of  the  Ciithollc  Chureh  are  expected 
to  attend  the  Mass.  Including  the 
clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Joliet,  priest 
Alumni  pf  St.  Procopius  Seminary, 
bishops  oi  Illinois,  and  repreaentatlves 
of  neighliortaig  Benedictine  abbeys. 

This  ahnlversary  recognizes  a  tradi- 
tion whi^  has  been  limg  upheld  in 
the  ChlcSwo  area.  The  educators  of 
the  abbey  have  significantly  contribut- 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

ornxmois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  represehtatives 

Thur*day.  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ctA- 
league.  Congressman  Ted  Weiss,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Edward  Kehhedt. 
has  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  is  puiporte(Uy  aimed  at  speed- 
ing up  the  transition  toward  democra- 
cy in  Chile.  This  bill.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  52,  calls  upon  the 
United  States  to  cut  all  military  ties 
with  Chile  and  impose  severe  restric- 
tions on  economic  cooperation  be- 
tweoi  the  two  countries.  I  disagree 
with  the  contents  of  this  bill  and  what 
its  authors  assume  the  effects  would 
be  If  enacted. 

In  1980,  67  percent  of  the  Chilean 
people  voted  in  favor  of  a  new  Consti- 
tution. This  Constitution  provides 
that  democracy  will  be  restored  and 
elections  will  be  held  in  1989.  Thus  by 
1989,  Chile,  too,  will  Join  the  growing 
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number  of  Latin  American  countries 
that  have  successfully  made  a  peaceful 
transition  badi  to  democracy.  But  this 
^loesn't  seem  to  be  good  enough  for 
Chile's  critics.  Many  of  them  demand 
democracy  immediately,  and  in  their 
haste  to  force  Chile  to  acquiesce,  they 
threaten  sanctions  and  onbargoes  to 
speed  up  the  process.  But  before  im- 
posing any  sanctions.  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  at  the  very  least  we  ex- 
amine the  consequences  that  would  ac- 
company that  imposition. 

Let  me  say  initially  that  any  foreign 
policy  sanction,  be  it  economic  or  mili- 
tary, that  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
country  that  imposes  it  than  to  the 
country  upon  whom  it  is  imposed  is  of 
little  value.  Unfortunately.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  52  is  Just  that 
type  of  sanction,  because  we  need 
Chfle  as  much  or  more  than  it  needs 
us.  At  least  that  was  the  conclusion 
reached  by  a  number  of  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
who  traveled  to  Chile  in  February 
1984. 

I  would  like  to  quote  smne  of  the 
more  salient  conclusions  reached  by 
the  returning  delegation.  In  a  report 
issued  after  their  visit  they  declared 
that  our  ties  with  Chile  are  important: 

"*  *  *  CNlot  (Mily  M  s  aouTce  of  safe  ports 
that  can  provide  logiBtic  and  resupply  to  tbe 
regional  navies  and  VJB.  naval  veads,  but 
also  as  a  country  tbat  could  influence  events 
In  tbe  pasBages  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  and  in  the  Eastern  Padflc 

Obviously  Chile's  strategic  impor- 
tance would  take  on  much  greater  pro- 
portions in  the  event  of  disruption  of 
passage  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
given  the  fact  that  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan would  then  beccMne  a  vital  route 
for  our  trade  and  maritime  move- 
ments. As  the  delegation  report  also 
states: 

It  is  imperative  to  initiate  more  coopera- 
tive military  relations  with  Chile  if  we  are 
to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  strategically 
important  sea  lanes  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

But  House  Concurrent  Resolution  52 
urges  more  than  Just  cutting  military 
ties  with  Chile:  it  also  calls  for  the 
denial  of  all  forms  of  economic  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  of  Chile  and  urges  the 
United  States  to  cast  negative  votes  on 
all  loans  and  grants  to  Chile  in  inter- 
national financial  institutions.  If  our 
purpose  is  truly  to  international  finan- 
cial institutions.  If  our  purpose  is  truly 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  translticm  to 
democracy,  cutting  off  econmnlc  as- 
sistance is  precisely  what  we  should 
not  be  doing.  In  my  opinion,  economic 
strength  and  the  developmmt  of  a 
thriving  free  market  are  vital  to  the 
reestablishment  of  democracy  '  in 
Chile.  What's  more,  given  the  current 
economic  problems  that  confront 
Chile,  a  ban  on  loans  and  an  end  to 
economic  aid  would  most  certainly  ex- 
acerbate the  present  situation.  The 
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unrest  that  already  exlaU  might  very 
well  be  intenailied.  and  more  violence 
and  bloodshed  could  follow. 

The  policy  that  we  ought  to  be  pur- 
suing, the  policy  that  would  best  serve 
our  own  Interests  and  those  of  the 
Chilean  pe<«>le.  would  be  one  of  coop- 
eration. To  sever  ties  with  Chile  be- 
cause we  disagree  with  some  of  Its  cur- 
rent internal  policies  is  scHnewhat  akin 
to  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face.  As  a  friend  and  ally  we  are  in  a 
position  to  influence  Chile  and  help 
her  along  the  path  to  democracy.  I  be- 
lieve we  owe  this  to  Chile  and  its 
people.* 


WE  CANT  POROET  THE 
HOMELESS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

nr  THX  Honsx  or  aiFaasBiTATivis 
Thunday.  March  21. 19S5 
•  Mr.  SEIHEHLINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  National  Coalition  for  the 
H(«neless  is  holding  meetings  around 
the  Nation  to  publldae  the  needs  of 
the  homeless.  As  we  consider  our  deci- 
sions on  the  Federal  budget.  I  hope 
that  this  Ccmgttn  will  not  forget  the 
problems  of  the  homeless. 

Experts  estimate  that  as  many  as  3 
million  people  in  this  country  may  be 
homeless,  while  there  are  possibly  as 
many  as  93.000  homeless  people  in  my 
hocae  State  of  Ohio.  Unfortunately, 
many  people  in  my  own  district  must 
go  without  adequate  housing. 

While  today  many  of  the  homeless 
are  suffering  from  some  form  of 
mental  illness,  the  demographics  of 
homelessness  are  changing.  It  used  to 
be  that  the  h<»neless  were  considered 
to  be  older  male  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts.  Today,  however,  experts  say 
that  34  is  the  average  age  of  the  home- 
less. 31  percent  of  the  homeless  are 
families  with  children,  and  13  percent 
of  the  homeless  are  single  women. 
More  than  half  the  homeless  have 
completed  high  school,  and  30  percent 
have  attended  college.  And  an  increas- 
ing number  of  people  are  newly  home- 
less because  of  sudden  unemployment, 
eviction,  or  family  crises.  Many  are 
employed  at  or  near  the  minimum 
wage  and  simply  lack  sufficient 
Income  to  make  the  required  deposit 
to  rent  a  room  or  apartment. 

The  problems  of  the  hcnneless  are 
obvious.  They  must  find  scMneplace  to 
sleep  and  something  to  eat.  Part  of  the 
problem  Is  that  many  of  our  social 
programs  do  not  reach  the  homeless 
because  a  fixed  address  is  required  for 
eligibility.  For  instance,  the  homeless 
are  often  not  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
WhOe  many  volunteer  groups  have 
•  been  framed  to  help  the  homeless, 
their  efforts  alone  will  probably  not  be 
enough.  The  Oovemment  should  be 
taking  some  steps  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

However;  the  Reagan  administration 
has  prcvosed  eliminating  the  Qnnmu- 
nlty  Services  Block  Grant  Program, 
which  has  provided  over  $125  million 
in  emergency  food  and  shelter  funds 
for  the  poor.  The  President  has  also 
called  for  the  elimination  of  the  $210 
million  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  run  by  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  [FEMA].  and 
the  administration  has  proposed  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  spending  for  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  for  the  poor. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  cur- 
rent budget  deficits.  Just  like  all  of  us 
here  are.  And  while  some  spending 
cuts  for  social  programs  may  be  in 
order.  I  think  that  it  is  too  easy  to 
forget  about  the  needs  of  the  homeless 
when  we  make  our  budget  decisions. 
Congress  must  not  ignore  the  plight  of 
these  unfortunate  people.* 


ACADIA  NATIONAL  PARK 
BOUNDARY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

orMAim 
ni  THS  Housx  or  RXrUSXIITATIVXS 
Thunday,  March  21, 1985 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  permanent  boundary  for  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
State's       congressional       delegation 
wholeheartedly  supports  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  that,  at  long 
last.  Congress  will  provide  a  boundary 
for  one  of  this  Nation's  great  national 
parks. 

Acadia  National  Park  is  unique  in 
almost  every  respect.  Its  38.000  acres 
come  almost  entirely  from  private  do- 
nation. Philanthropic  landowners  who 
recognised  the  awesome  beauty  of  this 
region  left  a  wonderful  legacy  for  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  to  enjoy.  This 
park  started  with  5,000  acres  in  1916 
and  preserved  its  distinction  as  the 
first  national  park  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  next  several  decades 
saw  dramatic  expansion— mostly 
thanks  to  the  family  of  John  D. 
RockefeUer— as  Mount  Desert  and  its 
mirroundlng  islands  began  to  receive 
national  attention. 

With  all  of  this  attention  came  a 
strong  conviction  that  Acadia  National 
Park  (as  it  became  known  in  1929) 
should  serve  as  an  eternal  protector  of 
this  remarkable  land.  Two  forces  came 
into  play  which  brought  on  the  need 
for  the  boundary:  first,  the  established 
communities  which  also  share  this 
region,  including  the  towns  of  Mount 
Desert.  Tremont,  Southwest  Harbor, 
and  Bar  Harbor,  recognised  the  need 
to  preserve  their  tax  bases.  At  the 
same  time,  park  officials  were  facing 
the  end  of  the  great  land  donation 
phase,  and  had  to  find  ways  other 
than  donations  to  solidify  the  park's 
holdings.  To  this  day,  Acadia  can  only 
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expand  through  donation  as  the  paric's 
charter  doesn't  allow  land  to  be  pur- 
chased. Because  of  the  way  its  nation- 
al pai^  lands  were  obtained.  Acadia 
became  an  odd  grab-bag  of  land  par- 
cels: thus,  the  need  to  consolidate  land 
holdings  and  form  a  boundary  mail- 
ing the  separation  between  town  and 
park  lands. 

The  past  decade  has  been  a  busy  one 
for  Maine  legislators,  town  and  park 
officials,  and  concerned  residents 
woiUng  to  form  a  permanent  bounda- 
ry for  Acadia.  Several  master  plans 
and  a  1980  agreement  between  paries 
officials  and  the  towns  helped  to  bring 
all  sides  closer  to  where  we  are  today. 
This  legislation  Is  a  compromise  effort 
that  serves  the  recopilaed  needs  of  the 
neighboring  communities  whUe  also 
providing  long-term  management  and 
protection  for  the  park. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
park,  in  exchange  for  relinquishing 
700  acres  of  land  and  limiting  the  area 
in  which  future  donations  can  be  ac- 
cepted, will  be  allowed  to  accept  or 
purchase  land  donations  of  specified 
land  parcels  totalhig  1,000  acres.  In 
such  a  way.  Acadia  National  Park  can 
consolidate  its  holdings  and  protect 
portions  of  land  highly  valued  for 
their  natural  beauty  and  other  ecolog- 
ical reasons.  The  towns,  in  turn,  will 
benefit  from  the  security  of  estab- 
lished boundaries  for  the  pai^  and  the 
protection  of  their  tax  bases. 

Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
will  complete  decades  of  concern  about 
the  best  way  to  give  Acadia  a  perma- 
nent boundary.  The  park's  millions  of 
visitors  each  year  attest  to  how  re- 
markable this  land  truly  Is.  For  the 
future  generations  of  out-of-state  visi- 
tors, citizens  of  Maine,  and  families  of 
these  communities  who  wiU  benefit 
from  a  congressionally  mandated 
boundary,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
this  legisaltion  today,  and  to  see  a  dif- 
ficult issue  resolved  in  a  responsible 
manner.* 


HOMELESS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  TONY  P.  HAa 

oromo 

ni  THB  HOUSE  or  RXntKSSHTATIVXS 

Thursday,  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  my  colleagues  today  from  around 
the  Nation  to  show  my  support  for 
America's  homeless. 

The  problem  of  the  homeless  is  tnily 
a  national  problem.  They  can  be  found 
in  every  region,  and  in  city  and  suburb 
alike. 

In  my  home  State  of  Ohio,  an  esti- 
mated 93.000  are  without  homes.  As  a 
result,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
to  help  fund  emergency  shelters. 

A  detailed  study,  released  Just  this 
year,  analysed  the  problem  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  OH.  That  study  was 
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conducted  py  a  partnership  of  the  dty 
of  Dayton]  Montgomery  County,  the 
Mental  H^th  Board  of  Montgomery 
County,  tae  Bfiaml  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Oommission,  and  the  United 
Way  of  the  Dayton  area. 

Though  It  offered  few  conclusions, 
the  study  presented  a  thorough  docu- 
mentation of  the  need  for  emergency 
housing  in  the  county,  and  demon- 
strated tlu|t  existing  resources  are  not 
adequate  t0  meet  that  need. 

The  hoiheless  come  frtmi  a  wide 
range  of  b^ickgrounds.  They  might  be 
evicted  families,  alcoholics,  the  aged, 
the  mentally  ill.  drug  addicts,  abused 
spouses,  ot  abandoned  children. 

Accurate)  estimates  of  the  number  of 
homeless  ate  difficult  to  make.  Howev- 
er, signs  indicate  that  the  numbers  are 
increasing. {One  cause  may  be  the  high 
unemployi^ent  rate.  Another  cause  is 
the  destruction  of  che»p  housing  for 
transients  as  a  result  of  urban  develop- 
ment. Spiimling  rent  costs  have  forced 
others  into  the  ranks  of  the  hranele 
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UNSAFE  OVER-THE-COUNTER 

DIET    AIDS    AND    INEFFECTIVE 
DRUGS  MUST  BE  CONTROLLED 


The  recent  movement  to  get  the 
mentally  111  out  of  institutions  and 
into  the  community  has  also  contrib- 
uted to  a  large  number  of  people  on 
the  street*  who  cannot  take  care  of 
themselvc 

Tradltloilal  forms  of  Government  as- 
sistance such  as  Food  Stamps  and  Aid 
to  Families  With  Dependmt  Children 
are  ineffeotive  in  assisting  the  home- 
less. Many  of  these  programs  cannot 
be  provide^  unless  an  Individual  main- 
tains a  fixdd  address. 

Furthermore,  no  single  Federal 
agency  or  program  focuses  its  efforts 
specifically  on  the  problems  of  the 
homeless.  However,  programs  are  now 
coordinated  through  the  recently  es- 
tablished iFederal  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Food  and  Shelter  for  the 
Homeless. 

Congress  has  made  special  appro- 
priations tb  States  and  local  volunteer 
organteatl<^  for  emergency  food  and 
shelter  programs.  Surplus  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  food  have  been 
made  availtible  for  the  homeless.  How- 
ever, these  are  only  short-term  efforts. 

Longer  tange  solutions  must  fight 
the  imderliring  causes  of  hranelessness. 
Providing  more  comprehensive  mental 
health  services  may  take  care  of  some 
of  the  homeless.  Reducing  unemploy- 
ment will  ^elp  others.  Incentives  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  low-Income  per- 
manent hdiising  may  also  be  part  of 
the  solutloh. 

Though  the  problem  of  the  home- 
less Is  a  naitlonal  one,  it  is  oae  that  cer- 
tainly will  involve  a  partnership  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  lihe  private  sector. 

In  a  naUon  as  bountiful  with  re- 
sources as  ours,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
so  many  of  our  citizens  must  go  with- 
out shelter.* 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  RCTRCSnrTATIVXS 

Thurtday,  March  21, 1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsafe  and  ineffective  drugs  cur- 
rently sold  over  the  coimter  to  unsu- 
specting victims. 

The  first  bill  would  require  diet 
drugs  containing  Phenylopropanola- 
mine  [PPA]  be  dispensed  only  upon 
prescription. 

As  many  of  you  wlU  recall,  last  Con- 
gress I  chaired  a  hearing  to  investigate 
the  efficacy  and  safety  of  diet  pills.  At 
those  hearings,  we  heard  testimony 
from  witnesses  who  had  suffered  fttmi 
strokes,  hypertension,  psychotic  be- 
havior—even some  left  permanently 
handicapped— as  a  result  of  having 
taken  preparations  ocmtalning  Pheny- 
loi»opanolamlne  [PPAl.  I  felt  It  essen- 
tial to  encourage  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  these  pills  from  the  over-the- 
counter  market  and  place  them  under 
the  close  supervision  of  medical  doc- 
tors. 

It  is  clear  that  millions  of  people  use 
over-the-counter  diet  pills  to  lose 
weight  and  control  their  appetites. 
Stnne  yoimgsters,  however,  use  them 
as  stimulants  because  the  amphetar 
mlne-Uke  molecular  structure  of  PPA 
produces  a  high  similar  to  speed. 

When  taken  in  diet  pills.  PPA  some- 
times causes  a  spike  in  blood  pressure. 
It  can  also  seriously  affect  persons 
with  diabetes.  Diabetes  and  hyperten- 
sion are  hidden  diseases  to  which  the 
obese,  the  primary  users  of  diet  aids, 
are  particularly  susceptible.  It  has 
been  documented  that  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  obese  have  hyperten- 
sion. Also  in  Jeopardy  are  the  50  per- 
cent of  diabetics  and  30  percent  of 
definite  hypertensives  who  are  not 
aware  of  their  disorders. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  today  would  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  drugs  which  present 
risks  to  the  public  and  to  secure  data 
on  adverse  reactions  to  drugs.  It  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "Safe  and  Ef- 
fective Drug  Act." 

More  specifically,  this  legislation 
would  require  manufacturers  of  over- 
the-counter  drugs  to  report  adverse 
drug  reactions  to  FDA.  Currently, 
manufacturers  are  not  obligated  to 
report  such  reactions— even  if  life 
threatening.  Additionally,  the  FDA 
would  be  given  authority  to  require 
drug  manufacturers  to  conduct  post- 
maiteUng  surveillance  of  prescription 
and  over-the-counter  drugs  and  report 
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the  findings  to  the  FDA.  There  is  cur- 
rently no  enforcement  of  any  survefl- 
lance.  My  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
n>A  to  restrict  the  mariwtlng  of  a 
drug  if  adverse  reactions  develop  after 
that  drug  has  been  i4>proved. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  surveillance 
mechanism,  my  bill  would  grant  the 
Food  and  Etoiig  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  subpoena  records  frmn  drug 
companies  as  weU  as  require  investiga- 
tors of  new  drugs  to  report  test  results 
of  all  studies  to  FDA  for  approvaL  Ad- 
ditionally, a  program  In  FDA  would  be 
established  to  encourage  physicians, 
institutional  health  care  providers  and 
consumers  to  report  adverse  reactions 
to  the  agency. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  not  only  es- 
tablish a  national  center  for  drug  sur- 
veillance within  FDA  to  monitor  re- 
iwrts  of  adverse  drug  reactions  and 
ensure  FDA  action,  but  it  would  man- 
date an  annual  r^wrt  to  Congress  on 
such  reported  reactions  and  what  ac- 
tions the  agency  has  taken  in  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  wHl  no  doubt  recall 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Aging 
held  several  days  of  hearings  during 
the  98th  Congress  on  the  Important 
issue  of  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
over  the  counter  and  prescription 
drugs  and  the  elderly.  Those  hearings 
also  focused  on  the  failure  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  consuming  public. 

Because  of  my  growing  concern  for 
the  elderly  of  our  country.  I  continue 
to  be  extremely  concerned  about  the 
performance  of  the  FDA  in  the  a.-ea  of 
drug  safety  and  effectiveness.  In  1972 
the  FDA  began  a  systematic  5-year 
study  of  all  over-the-counter  drugs. 
The  FDA  now  estimates  that  the 
review  will  not  be  completed  until  the 
year  2000.  Meanwhfle.  under  current 
law.  manufacturers  are  not  even  re- 
quired to  report  adverse  drug  reactions 
to  the  FDA. 

This  legislation  will  make  FDA 
police  the  public's  health.  It  will  man- 
date the  FDA  exercise  authority  that 
is  now  discretionary.  It  will  give  that 
Agency  new  powers  to  require  drug 
manuf  actiu-ers  to  report  adverse  reac- 
tions, to  sulHMena  information,  and  to 
require  full  disdosure  of  aU  test  re- 
sults, not  simply  those  that  support  a 
new  drug  i4>plication.« 


INEQUITIES  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OPmWTOKK 
IH  THX  HOUSE  Or  RBPSBSERTATIVES 

Thurtday,  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  as  we 
debate  alternatives  to  reducing  the 
deficit,  each  of  us  will  have  to  weigh 
the  needs  of  individuals  being  adverse- 
ly affected,  to  ensure  that  no  one  Is 
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Mked  to  shoulder  more  than  a  fair 
■hare  of  this  burden. 

Certainly  there  is  one  group  that 
does  deserve  particular  consideration. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  a  flaw  in 
the  1972  amoidments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Individuals  bom  during  the 
so-called  notch  years  can  receive  as 
much  as  $150  per  month  less  than 
those  bom  immediately  before  them. 
To  a  retired  senior  dtisen  relying  on 
Social  Security.  $150  a  month  can 
made  a  dramatic  difference. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
urging  Cwigress  to  exempt  notch  year 
recipients  of  Social  Security  from  any 
freese  of  cost-of-living  adjiistments 
which  may  be  imposed  during  1M5  as 
a  deficit  reduction  measure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  bill  will  be 
passed  in  Congress  which  wlU  perma- 
nently correct  this  Inequity.  However, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  cant  attempt 
to  decrease  the  difference  between  in- 
dividuals bom  before  and  after  1917. 
My  resolution  Is  one  small  attempt  to 
work  to  close  the  notch. 

I  hope  that  you  will  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  initiative.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Soviet  Jewry,  we  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  human  rights, 
and  our  solidarity  with  the  Leins  and 
the  many  who  share  their  fate.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this 
effort.* 


OBSERVANCE  OF  PRAYER  VIGIL 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 
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or  lussAcausRTs 
n  TBS  HoxTSS  or  axpaasD 
WedTuaday.  March  20. 19S5 

•  Mr.  ATKINa  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
chalr  of  the  99th  Congress'  Coalition 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  am  proud  to  par- 
tldpate  in  the  Third  Congressional 
Ftat  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry. 

The  coalition's  goals  are  quite 
straight  forward.  We  want  to  express 
to  Soviet  officials  that  we  will  not 
accept  the  1984  emigration  rate  which 
allowed  only  900  Soviet  Jews  to  leave 
the  country.  We  also  want  to  highlight 
to  our  constituents  and  to  our  col- 
leagues in  other  nations  that  we  abhor 
and  (V>pose  the  religious  persecution 
and  harassment  of  the  2.5  million 
Jews  remaining  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  relations  may  be  warming 
with  the  Sovieta  in  the  field  of  arms 
antrol.  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
pU^t  of  the  Soviet  Jews  when  consid- 
ering any  legislation  affecting  the  re- 
lattouhlp  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  my  concern  over  the  treat- 
ment of  Evgeny  Leln  and  his  family  in 
Leningrad.  After  applying  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel,  the  Lein 
children  were  forced  to  leave  school 
and  both  parents  have  had  trouble 
finding  employment.  Recently,  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Lein  and  his  20-year- 
old  daughter  were  both  bmtally 
beaten  by  unknown  men. 

Through  the  observance  of  the  con- 
gressional fast  and  prayer  vigil  for 


NA'nONAL  HOMELESS 
AWARENESS  ACTION  DAY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

opmwToix 

n  TBX  HOUSE  or  asracsBirrATrvn 

Thurwdav.  March  21. 198S 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  a  national 
advocacy  group,  is  sponsoring  National 
Homeless  Awareness  Action  Day.  The 
coalition's  local  branches  across  the 
country  are  holding  rallies,  voter  regis- 
tration drives,  and  press  conferences 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Americans 
the  plight  of  millions  of  homeless 
men.  women  and  chUdren. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  National 
Homeless  Awareness  Action  Day,  and  I 
encourage  may  colleagues  to  use  the 
informatiCHi  disseminated  by  the  coali- 
tion to  leam  more  about  America's 
homeless  crisis. 

For  the  past  7  months,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  Hiunan  Resources,  which  I 
am  proud  to  chair,  has  investigated 
the  Federal  response  to  hcnnelessness. 
The  subcommittee  held  hearings,  con- 
ducted exhaustive  investigations  in 
four  major  cities  and  will  soon  issue  a 
report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
an  indepth  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  the  homeless  crisis. 

During  the  investigation,  we  have 
learned  that  homelessness  exists  in 
epidemic  proportions,  and  the  home- 
less population  is  growing  by  as  much 
ss  38  percent  a  year.  There  may  be  as 
nuLny  as  3  million  homeless  Ameri- 
cans, more  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Great  Depression.  The  homeless  popu- 
lation contains  increasing  numbers  of 
women,  children,  and  minorities. 

The  major  causes  of  homelessness 
include  the  scarcity  of  low-inonne 
housing,  the  deinstltutlonallsatlon  of 
the  mentally  ill.  unemplojrment.  cuts 
in  Federal  assistance  programs  snd  in- 
creasing social  and  personal  crises. 
The  factors  leading  to  several  of  these 
causes  loom  larger  every  year. 

The  reqwnse  of  every  level  of  socie- 
ty to  the  homeless  crisis  has  been  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  some  local  governments,  the 
homeless  are  suffering  from  shortages 
of  shelter,  food,  and  medical  services. 
During  the  ctirrent  winter,  emergency 
services  in  many  dtles  were  stretched 
beyond  capacity. 

The  stereotype  of  the  aging  alcohol- 
ic living  alone  on  the  street  no  longer 
holds  true.  Many  of  today's  homeless 
are  unemployed  workers,  who  desper- 
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ately  seek  Jobs  so  they  can  support 
their  families.  But  their  training  and 
skills  are  outmoded  in  the  current 
high  technology  industries.  Many 
more  of  the  homeless  are  young 
people  suffering  from  mental  illnesses, 
who  cannot  live  in  dignity  without  at 
least  some  twtnimai  support  services, 
and  have  never  been  institutionalized 
because  of  recent  policy  and  legal  re- 
forms. Still  others  are  battered  wives 
or  children  fwced  to  flee  violent 
family  situations.  These  people  cannot 
always  help  themselves,  and  need  the 
help  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  recover 
and  return  to  a  better  life. 

Homelessness  is  not  a  tenu>orary 
emergency.  It  will  not  go  away  with- 
out a  concerted  effort  by  all  segments 
of  otur  society  to  alleviate  the  home- 
less emergency.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lon  have  introduced  legislation  to  alle- 
viate the  crisis.  I  have  introdxioed  the 
Homeless  Emergency  Relief  Act  to  au- 
thorize grants  to  fund  the  provision  of 
shelter,  medical  aid.  psychiatric  serv- 
ices. Job  counseling,  and  help  in  ob- 
taining public  assistance  for  homeless 
Americans.  Other  bills  call  for  more 
federally  fxmded  low-income  housing, 
easing  of  certain  food  stamp  regula- 
tions for  the  homeless  snd  the  cre- 
ation of  more  emergency  shelter  to  fill 
the  void  for  those  who  have  none.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  study 
these  measures,  and  to  heed  the  call  of 
the  homeless  advocates  in  their  com- 
munities who  today  are  rallying  on 
behalf  of  the  homeless. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  establish 
new  policies  to  address  the  needs  of 
our  fellow  Americans  who  struggle  to 
survive  without  the  requisite  needs  of 
life,  food,  and  shelter.  I  hope  we  all 
take  some  time  on  this  first  National 
Homeless  Awareness  Action  Day  to 
listen  to  their  pleas.* 


CONSX7MERS  NEED  AUTO  CRASH 
TEST  RESULTS 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEHENSON 

orcAumaaiA 

nr  THE  HO0SC  or  RsraxsBiTATivcs 

Thurtday.  March  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  automobile  crash  safety 
information  to  consumers  shopping 
for  new  cars.  The  bill  would  require 
auto  manufacturers  to  conduct  crash 
tests  on  each  new  model  and  post  the 
test  results  on  a  window  sticker  on 
each  new  car  so  that  potential  auto 
buyers  would  have  information  about 
crashworthiness,  in  addition  to  fuel 
economy  and  list  price,  ss  they  exam- 
ine new  car  models  in  the  dealers' 
showrooms.  Requiring  this  informa- 
tion would  encourage  the  manufactur- 
ers to  compete  to  build  safer  automo- 
bUes. 
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This  bill  is  similar  to  an  idea  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  National  High- 
way Traiflc  Safety  Administration 
[NHT8A]  [in  1981.  arising  out  of  that 
agency's  crash  testing  program.  In 
1972  Congress  had  required  NHT8A  to 
devise  wftjm  to  make  comparative 
crashwortldness  information  available 
to  consuiiiers.  snd  in  1980  NHT8A 
published  "The  Car  Book"  containing 
numerical  I  results  of  Its  sample  crash 
tests.  The  obvious  way  to  make  this  in- 
formation! more  widely  available  is  to 
poet  it  Ob  each  new  car,  and  the 
agency  proposed  this  stQ>  in  1981. 
However,  iince  then  there  has  been  no 
visible  prpgress;  the  agency  says  it 
does  not  l^ow  when  It  will  iwooeed  on 
the  pnnxisal.  and  publication  of  "The 
Car  Book'l  has  been  discontinued.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  prod  the  agency  into 
doing  somlething  it  planned  to  do  Just 
a  few  yean  ago.  

Consumer  surveys  done  for  NHT8A 
have  sho^  that,  although  there  has 
been  a  trfend  toward  smaller,  lighter 
cars  becaiiw  of  their  better  fuel  econo- 
my, consumers  are  aware  of  the  great- 
er risk  tl^t  occupants  of  small  cars 
may  suf fef  serious  injury  or  death  in 
an  aoddettt.  These  surveys  also  show 
that  car  durchasers  want  data  on  the 
comparative  safety  of  various  car 
models  anjd  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  purchase  price  for  a  safer  car. 
The  widespread  interest  in  the  Gov- 
emment'sj  sample  crash  test  results, 
and  the  c^tlnuing  strong  demand  for 
"The  Car  Book"— now  published  inde- 
pendentlyf-are  evidence  that  consum- 
ers want  snd  need  the  information. 

However,  the  vast  majority  of  con- 
sumers dd  not  now  have  comparative 
safety  ^formation  available  to  than 
at  the  tinie  they  purchase  a  new  car. 
Clearly,  t}ie  best  way  to  ensure  that 
the  test  results  are  available  to  those 
who  need  i  them  the  most  would  be  to 
post  them  on  each  new  car,  in  the 
same  way  that  gasoline  mileage  and 
list  price  {information  is  now  posted. 
The  stickers  would  also  mention  that 
booklets  lasting  comparative  scores  for 
all  car  moqels  were  available  free  from 
dealer, 
bill,  each  car  manuf  ac- 
id test  its  own  cars,  prior  to 
introduction,  under  crite- 
led  by  NBTSA.  and  would 
numerical  crash  test  scores 
for  compilation.  Manufac- 
turers wobld  be  free  to  improve  the 
safety  of  {their  cars  beyond  the  mini- 
mum staoidards  already  established  by 
NHTSA.  ibid  consumers  would  be  free 
to  make  melr  own  informed  decisions 
about  ho#  much  crash  safety  and  fuel 
economy  they  want  to  pay  for.  This 
free  market  approach  would  give  man- 
ufacturers the  incentive  to  complete 
for  sales  |to  safety-conscious  consum- 
ers. 

There  b  strong  and  growing  evi- 
dence that,  when  manufacturers  are 
faced  with  a  poor  crash  test  score. 
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they  can  sometimes  make  simple  and 
inexjiensive  changes  that  result  in  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  safety.  For 
example,  the  Honda  Civic,  which 
failed  the  1980  NHTSA  crash  test, 
easily  passed  in  1981  after  several  rela- 
tively simple  changes  were  made. 

This  bill  would  solve  several  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  today's  very  limited 
crash  test  program,  since  the  informa- 
tion would  be  available  by  the  time  a 
new  car  model  appears  in  dealers' 
showrooms,  instead  of  several  months 
later  as  is  the  case  today.  And  the  re- 
sults would  be  posted  on  each  new  car, 
rather  than  being  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble to  find.  Finally,  car  makers  would 
test  every  new  model  they  introduce, 
rather  than  the  sample  tested  by 
NHTSA  today. 

This  bill  represents  a  way  in  which 
auto  safety  can  be  improved  by  using 
the  mechanics  of  the  competitive  free 
maricet  rather  than  Government  regu- 
lation. Consumers  need  information  in 
order  to  make  informed  choices,  and 
manufacturers  need  the  sales  incen- 
tive to  produce  safer  cars.  I  strongly 
suQiect  that  when  car  buyers  readily 
get  better  safety  information  and 
automakers  begin  to  compete  to  build 
safer  automobiles,  we  will  see  far  more 
progress  in  improved  auto  safety  than 
Government  regulations  could  ever 
produce.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation.* 


NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OFFunrouco 
in  THX  HOUSE  Or  REPRESXHTATIVES 

Thurzday,  March  21. 1985 

*  Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  cash  food  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Puerto  Rico,  known  as  the 
Nutrition  Assistance  Program  [NAP]. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  participated  in  the  overall  Federal 
food  stamp  program  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

In  1981.  however,  the  omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  [Public  Law 
97-351  required  that  the  Food  Stamp 
Proipam  in  Puerto  Rico  be  reidaced  by 
a  Uo^  grant  with  fixed  annual  budget 
of  $825  million  to  provide  food  assist- 
ance to  needy  persons.  Under  the 
block  grant,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  designed,  implement- 
ed, and  operated  since  July  1.  1982. 
the  Nutrition  Assistance  Program 
[NAP]  which  provides  direct  cash  as- 
sistance rather  than  food  coupons  to 
needy  households.  Congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  Puerto  Rico  block 
grant  and  for  the  NAP  are  scheduled 
to  expire  on  September  30.  1985.  as 
provided  in  Public  Law  98-204. 

Anticipating  the  continuation  of  the 
Naticmal  Food  Stamp  Program.  I  am 
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introducing  B.IL  1853  to  permanently 
extend  the  cash  Food  Asslstancr  Pro- 
gram for  Puerto  Rioo.  Given  the  dear 
congressional  suivort  that  has  been 
expressed  for  NAP,  the  affirmative 
fiscal  year  1988  budgetary  request  of 
the  administration  for  the  total  Food 
Stamp  Program,  including  Puerto 
Rico's  NAP.  the  Nation's  oommitmoit 
to  the  needy  and  the  detrimental 
effect  any  change  in  the  program 
would  have  for  the  island,  we  feel  that 
the  continuation  of  the  successfully 
implemented  cash  system  now  operat- 
ing in  Puerto  Rico  merits  your  sup- 
port.* 


LA  REINE  HIGH  SCHOOL'S  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  STENT  H.  HOYER 


OrilABTUURI 

m  THE  HOUSE  or 


'ATIVBB 


Thuraday.  March  21. 1985 

*  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
a  fine  school  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. La  Reine  High  School,  is  cele- 
brating its  sOver  anniversary.  Since  its 
dedication  was  celebrated  by  the  late 
Cardinal  Patrick  O'Boyle.  Archbishop 
of  Washington  on  May  30.  1961.  thou- 
sands of  young  women  have  graduated 
from  La  Reine  and  have  benefitted 
from  its  program  of  academic  excel- 
lence and  spiritual  growth. 

La  Reine  was  established  in  Septem- 
ber 1960  by  the  Bemardine  Sisters  of 
St  Francis  as  a  Catholic  private  high 
school  for  young  wmnen  in  Suitland, 
MD.  Starting  with  only  130  students, 
enrollment  has  grown  over  the  yean 
to  700.  From  an  original  staff  of  Just 
six  members.  La  Reine  has  grown  to 
have  20  Bemardine  Franciscan  Sisters 
and  36  lay  teachers. 

In  the  school's  25th  anniversary.  La 
Reine  graduates  have  gone  on  to  fur- 
ther study  at  our  Nation's  finest  col- 
leges and  universities.  Many  have  pur- 
sued successful  careers  in  government, 
business,  and  industry.  All  have  at- 
tained success  in  part  due  to  the  sound 
academic  preparation  given  them  at 
La  Reine.  The  school's  curriculum  Is 
tailored  to  the  individual  and  meets 
the  needs  of  studmts  on  every  leveL 

For  several  years  after  Ia  Reine 
opened.  Sister  M.  Kateri  taught  at  the 
school:  12  years  ago,  she  returned  as 
prindpaL  Sister  Kateri's  steady  lead- 
ership has  been  an  inuwrtant  factor  in 
La  Heine's  growth  and  in  its  preparing 
young  women  with  a  sound  qiiritual. 
educational  and  moral  background  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today's  world. 

Mr,  Speaker,  my  own  family  has  en- 
joyed a  warm  relationship  with  Ia 
Reine  High  School,  which  is  located 
Just  a  few  blo<to  from  my  home.  I 
hope  that  La  Reine  will  continue  to  be 
a  part  of  the  educational  and  spiritual 
life  of  Prince  George's  County  for 
many  years  to  ctnne.  The  school  has 
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added  mueh  to  our  community.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  Houae  will  Join  me 
In  extending  ocmgratulations  to  the 
Bemardlne  nvodwan  Sisters,  the 
staff  and  students  of  Im  Reine  High 
School  <m  Its  25th  anniversary.* 


NATIONAL  HEAD  INJURY 
AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

orwASHnraroa 
ni  IHI  HOVSS  or  BSPBISBIfTATIVU 


Thunday.  March  21,  1985 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league from  Maanchusetts,  Congress- 
man Silvio  Cons  In  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  rt»«lgnat.e  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1985  as  "NaUonal  Head  Injury 
Awareneas  Month." 

Each  year.  100.000  people  die  from 
head  Injuries.  Most  of  these  tragic 
deaths  are  caused  by  motorcycle,  auto- 
nuAlle.  and  sports  accidents.  Another 
450.000  to  700.000  people  sustain  head 
Injuries  serious  enough  to  require  hos- 
pltallaitlon.  Out  of  this  group  50,000 
are  permanently  disabled.  These  vic- 
tims, more  than  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  under  the  age  of  30,  sviffer  perma- 
nent brain  damage  that  prevents  them 
fron  returning  to  schools.  Jobs,  and 
normal  lifestyles. 

The  effects  of  head  Injuries  are  emo- 
tionally and  financially  devastating  to 
families  as  welL  Head  Injury  victims 
may  remain  ocnnatoae  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time,  and  families  are  left 
with  the  financial  burden  of  caring  for 
their  loved  onea.  There  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  rehabllltatl<m  facilities  de- 
simed  to  care  for  the  qwdal  needs  of 
the  head  injured,  and  in  most  cases  it 
Is  left  up  to  the  families  to  find  ade- 
quiUe  treatment  programs. 

In  reqxmse  to  the  growing  needs  of 
the  head  injured,  health  care  profes- 
sionals and  families  of  head  injury  vic- 
tims organised  the  National  Head 
Injury  Foundation.  This  organisation 
has  worked  to  secure  rehabilitation  fa- 
culties for  the  head  inj\u*ed  and  to 
provide  families  with  the  necessary 
support  services  and  resources. 

Congress  recognised  the  aoctnnplish- 
ments  of  this  organlsatlcHi  by  designat- 
ing October  1984  as  "NaUonal  Head 
Injury  Awareness  Month."  Since  that 
time  the  NHIP  has  been  Instrumental 
In: 

InltlaUng  a  RehabillUtlon  Services 
Administration  study  on  the  problem 
of  head  injury  and  the  plan  for  future 

Establishing  a  task  force  to  develop 
guid^lnes  for  inpatient  acute  head 
Injury  rehabflltatlon  programs. 

Securing  an  agreement  with  the  Na- 
tkxial  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
Istratkm  to  implement  a  head  injury 
prevention  program. 

State  ch^iters  of  this  renuukable  or- 
ganlaatkm  have: 
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SucceasfuUy  worked  to  include  a  spe- 
cial catastrophic  coverage  fund  in  new 
no-fault  Insurance  leglalation. 

Conducted  epidemiological  studies 
on  head  injuries. 

Actively  participated  in  legislative 
hearings  on  head  trauma. 

Through  its  efforts  the  National 
Head  Injury  Foundation  has  focused 
national  attention  on  the  problems  of 
the  head  injured  and  has  proven  to  be 
a  strong  voice  for  the  victims  of  this 
silent  epidemic.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  continued  efforts  of 
this  fine  organisation  by  designating 
the  month  of  October  IMS  as  "Nation- 
al Head  Injury  Awareness  Month."* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MAJOR  SAM  BOTWIN  OF  SAN 
PEDRO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAUFOunA 

a  THE  HOUSS  or  BXraSSSMTATTVES 

Thunday.  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  on 
April  3  of  this  year,  Sam  Botwln  wlU 
retire  as  honorary  mayor  of  the  quaint 
and  cultiuvlly  rich  seaside  community 
of  San  Pedro,  CA.  It  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  acknowledge  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  Sam  who  has  con- 
tributed greatly  in  making  San  Pedro 
a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 

Sam.  who  has  resided  in  San  Pedro 
since  1940,  is  not  only  recognised 
today  as  one  of  the  area's  foremost 
historians,  but  also  as  one  of  our  most 
active  and  reqjected  dvlc  volunteers. 

Besides  building  Cabrlllo  Liquors 
into  one  of  California's  most  highly 
acclaimed  fine  wineshops.  Sam  has 
also  somehow  found  the  time  to 
become  Involved  with  numerous  civic 
and  charitable  organisations.  These 
activities  include:  San  Pedro  Athletic 
and  Recreation  Committee,  Seaman's 
Church  Institute,  Coimdlwoman 
Flores'  Community  Advisory  Council. 
Friends  of  the  Los  Angeles  Maritime 
Museum.  San  Pedro  Bay  Historical  So- 
ciety, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Angel's 
Oate  Cultural  Center,  Uons  Club,  Ex- 
plorer Scouts,  Friends  of  San  Pedro  Li- 
brary, Friends  of  Cabrlllo  Marine 
Museum.  San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. San  Pedro  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil. San  Pedro  High  School  Pirate 
Booster  Club.  Palisades  Homeowners 
Association.  Harbor  Area  Police  Com- 
munity CouncU.  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment. YWCA  Advisory  Board,  and 
the  important  Los  Angeles  City  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  as  you  can  see,  Sam 
has  a  tremendous  record  throughout 
the  community.  I  would,  however,  be 
remiss  If  I  failed  to  mention  that  Sam 
is  only  half  of  a  fine  team.  His  wife. 
Fran,  has  an  equally  outstanding 
record  of  achievement  In  the  commu- 
nity. Sam  and  Fran  are  a  dedicated 
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team  who  have  become  leaders  in  San 
Pedro  and  are  admired  by  all  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  know 
them. 

In  consider  it  both  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  know  Sam  Botwln.  My 
wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  congratulating 
Sam  on  his  many  fine  deeds  over  the 
years:  and  we  wish  him  and  Fran  and 
their  two  children,  Kim  and  Michael, 
continued  success  and  happiness  in  all 
their  future  endeavors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HERMAN  R. 
BRANSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

or  FESSHLTAWA 
IM  TBS  HOUSS  or  KKnaSSHTATIVSS 

Thurtday,  March  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  ORAT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Herman  R.  Bran- 
son, president  of  Lincoln  University, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  Al- 
though Dr.  Branson  will  retire  this 
year,  Us  outstanding  woi^  In  the 
areas  of  education  and  research  and 
his  other  Innumerable  accomplish- 
ments will  continue  to  serve  the  world 
forever. 

This  black  American  has  dedicated 
his  lifetime  to  improving  the  qiiality 
of  life  for  all  mankind.  He  is  truly  one 
of  America's  most  renowned  research- 
ers and  educators.  To  mention  all  of 
his  accomplishments  would  be  formi- 
dable, yet  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't 
single  out  a  few. 

Herman  R.  Branson  f  oimded  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Equal  Opportu- 
nity in  Higher  Education  [NAFEOl. 
This  association  has  brought  more 
than  $2  billion  to  academic  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Branson  played  the  major 
role  in  convincing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  earmai^  financial  support  for 
black  colleges  in  general  and  1980 
land-grant-title  black  colleges  through 
title  III  grants,  in  the  amount  of  $5 
billion  from  1970  to  the  present. 
Through  his  vision.  Dr.  Branson  has 
been  Instrumental  in  keeping  the 
doors  of  103  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities open  to  educate  nearly  350.000 
black  students.  Dr.  Branson  has  been 
the  recipient  of  six  honorary  degrees 
and  is  a  member  of  20  of  the  most 
powerful  academic  commissions  which 
monitor  and  dictate  policy  in  the  field 
of  education  in  America. 

Although  Dr.  Branson  achieved  a 
great  deal  of  his  accomplishments 
without  recognition  dxiring  a  most  dif- 
ficult period  for  blacks  in  America,  he 
has  alwajrs  persevered  in  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  community  advance- 
ment He  has  already  woriced  oh  32  re- 
search projects  when,  in  1051.  woiUng 
closely  with  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  and  Dr. 
Robert  Corry,  they  discovered  that 
the  structure  of  proteins  was  not 
straight,  but  helical.  Dr.  Branson  has 
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woriced  on  134  research  projects  since 
this  momentous  effort,  for  which  Dr. 
Psullng  received  the  Nobel  Prise  in 
1954.  I 

It  was  ^erman  Bransoa  and  his 
study  group  at  Howard  University  that 
gave  Rolaxil  Scott  the  view  that  slAIe 
cell  disease!  inesents  a  different  form 
of  hemoglobin  than  normal:  and  that 
this  Influenced  its  oxygen  carrying  po- 
tential The  result  of  this  discovery 
has  had  algnificant  impact  in  the 
treatment  oif  sickle  cell  disease. 

Dr.  Brandon  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Cosmo^  Club  since  1964.  Member- 
ship in  this  august  body  is  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  those  who  have  made  a 
substantial  and  eveiiastlng  contribu- 
tion to  all  lianklnd.  He  is  currently  af- 
filiated with  52  dlfferait  organisations 
Involved  in  such  areas  as  seholarship, 
ocean  engineering,  mathematics,  com- 
munication technology,  and  energy. 

I  know  tliat  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Join  me 
in  extending  our  best  wishes  to  Dr. 
Herman  R.rBranson,  toA  salute  him 
for  his  many  accomplishments  which 
have  serveq  our  Nation  so  welL  Thank 
you.* 


ItHE  HOMELESS 


HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 

ni  THi  HOUSE  or  RxnusBirrAnvBS 

Thunday.  March  21, 1985 

*  Ms.  KAITTUR.  Mr.  ^waker,  I  rise 
today  to  Joita  my  colleagues  frcun  Ohio 
in  their  expression  of  concern  and  sup- 
port for  tM  homeless.  Although  there 
may  be  disagreement  over  the  number 
of  homeles  living  within  our  dty 
streets,  the^  is  no  disagreement  that 
this  phenoihena  is  a  dark  and  disturb- 
ing paradok  in  this  period  of  economic 
recovery.  Wte  must  not  ignore  the  pres- 
ence of  today's  homeless— to  do  so 
would  be  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
neediest  within  our  society. 

How  serious  is  the  problem  of  the 
homeless  in  America?  It  is  apparent 
that  as  pari  of  America  has  entered  a 
period  of  drosperlty,  the  natiue  and 
composition  of  our  Nation's  homeless 
has  entered  a  new  period  as  welL  The 
traditional  homeless  have  been  Joined 
in  growing  nimibers  by  battered 
women,  thet  elderly  and  disabled  poor, 
and— most  significantly— by  unem- 
ployed people  and  their  oitire  fami- 
lies. The  ^ew  homeless  are  falling 
without  a  isafety  net— the  result  of 
continued  high  unemployment,  the 
shaving  of  sodal  service  beneflts.  and 
the  tighteiilng  of  eligibility  require- 
ments. Wilih  less  Federal  assistance 
available  for  the  basics  of  food  and 
shelter.  th«y  are  forced  to  subsist  In 
crowded  shelters  and  compete  for  the 
assistance  >of  already  overextended 
social  service  organisations.  In  this, 
the  most  prosperous  Nation  in  the 
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world,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  Joining  the  ranks  of  the 
homeless.  It  must  be  our  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  join  the 
ranks  of  the  hopeless,  as  well.* 


RURAL  NEVADANS  DO  NOT 
WANT  MORE  WILDERNESS 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

ormvAiM 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  bcprbsehtatives 

T%unday,  March  21, 1985 

*  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Ux.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  of 
great  importance  to  my  State;  a  biU  to 
designate  certain  Forest  Service  lands 
within  Nevada  as  wilderness  and  to  re- 
lease others  for  multiple  use.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  this  is  a  balanced, 
and  well  thought  out  piece  of  legisla- 
tion representing  a  sjmthesls  of  my 
constituents'  views  and  concerns.  I 
think  the  best  way  to  put  this  legisla- 
tion In  perspective  is  to  explain  Just 
what  the  concerns  in  Nevada  are  with 
regard  to  wilderness  designation. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  and  accurate  to 
generalize  and  say  that  my  constitu- 
ents In  rural  Nevada  do  not  want  more 
wilderness.  At  the  present  time,  at 
least  eight  Nevada  counties  have 
adopted  resolutions  stating  their  oppo- 
idtion  to  wilderness  within  their  Juris- 
dictions. An  additional  four  Nevada 
counties  are  now  considering,  or  have 
already  adopted,  similar  resolutions. 
Nevadans  have  a  tremendous  respect 
for  the  land— but  they  are  also  heavily 
dependent  on  it  for  much  of  their  eco- 
nomic livelihood. 

Mining's  share  of  the  total  assessed 
land  value,  and  consequently  the  local 
tax  base,  in  most  of  Nevada's  rural 
counties  is  significant:  In  Humboldt 
County  it  is  about  73  percent,  Lincoln 
about  33  percent.  Lander  about  45  per- 
cent. Esmeralda  about  46  percent,  and 
Nye  about  34  percent.  Mining  is  also 
the  major  Industry  in  many  rural 
counties,  accounting  for  the  bulk  of 
available  employment  and  acting  as 
the  main  engine  for  many  local  econo- 
mies. 

From  the  national  perspective,  the 
Nevada  mining  industry  ranks  No.  1  in 
the  domestic  production  of  gold  and 
produces  100  percent  of  our  Nation's 
magnetite.  99  percent  of  our  mercury, 
and  85  percent  of  our  barite.  In  addi- 
tion tiie  State  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  llthliun,  dlatomlte,  and 
gemstones,  and  the  third  largest  pro- 
ducer of  silver.  I  have  grave  concerns 
about  designating  wilderness  in  areas 
with  known,  or  suspected,  mineral  po- 
tential For  example,  I  requested  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  provide  mineral 
data  on  18  areas  supported  for  wilder- 
ness designation  by  conservationists  in 
our  State.  The  Bureau  concluded  that 
17  of  the  18  areas  may  well  contain 
minerals  of  strategic  or  other  critical 
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national  importance.  By  locking  up 
these  lands  we  may  be  denying  our 
Natlon  access  to  certain  minerals  that 
are  critical  to  the  provision  of  essen- 
tial military,  industrial,  and  civilian 
needs  during  times  of  national  emer- 
gency or  other  international  economic 
or  trade  disruptions  that  may  threaten 
our  ability  to  secure  these  materials 
from  foreign  sources.  In  short,  outside 
of  Nevada,  these  minerals  are  not 
found  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
emergency  needs. 

Another  of  the  major  concerns 
about  a  Forest  Service  wilderness  bill 
is  that  it  is  only  one  very  small  piece 
of  a  very  large  pie.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  about  1.7  million  acres 
currently  proposed  for  wfldemeas  des- 
ignation. Further,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  in  the  process  of 
studying  their  lands  for  possible  wil- 
derness designation.  The  studies  are 
not  yet  complete,  but  more  than  1.6 
million  acres  have  already  been  identi- 
fied as  being  suitable  for  wilderness. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  to  look  at  the  "whole  pic- 
ture" when  we  discuss  wilderness  des- 
ignation on  our  forest  lands. 

Given  the  Importance  of  >»i<n«"g  to 
Nevada,  and  the  amount  of  land  that 
has  already  been  recommended  or  is  to 
be  recommended  in  the  near  future 
for  wilderness,  I  believe  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  significant  contribution  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.* 


MINNESOTA  TRUCK  COMPANY 
WINS  NATIONAL  SAFETY  AWARD 


HON.  TIM01TIY  J.  PENNY 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  BBmBSERTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1985 

*  Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  Schultz  Tran- 
sit, Inc.,  of  Winona,  MN,  has  been 
awarded  the  grand  prize  award  for 
safety  by  the  Interstate  Carriers  Con- 
ference. 

The  conference,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  rep- 
resents about  660  trucking  companies 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Gene  A.  Schultz,  president  of 
Schultz  Transit,  and  his  vice  president 
for  safety,  Mr.  George  Snyder,  were 
presented  the  award  this  month  at  the 
conference's  annual  meeting.  This  was 
especially  notable  in  that  the  company 
also  won  the  award  in  1980. 

Being  honored  by  its  peers  and  ex- 
perts in  the  important  field  of  high- 
way safety  is  a  great  honor  for  Schultz 
Transit.  For  years  the  company  has 
been  an  active  participant  in  Winona 
and  Minnesota  in  promoting  highway 
safety.  It  is  fitting  that  its  contribu- 
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tions    have    been    nationany    recog- 
nlaed— again.* 


McRAE  HEADS  TRUCKINO 
GROUP 


HON.  BUDDY  ROEMER 

OrLOVUIAKA 

ni  TBB  HOUSE  or  BSraSSBITATrVIS 
Thundaw.  March  21. 19S5 
•  Mr.  ROEMZai.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  Mr.  Duncan 
McRae.  Jr..  president  of  Melton  Truck 
Lines  in  Shreveport.  LA,  was  elected 
president  of  the  IntersUte  Carriers 
Conference  earlier  this  month. 

The  conference,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  rep- 
resents nearly  700  trucking  companies 
and  150  allied  members  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  McRae's  election  is  parUcularly 
significant  because  it  marks  the  first 
time  in  the  organization's  45-year  his- 
tory that  a  father  and  son  have  served 
as  iU  president.  The  elder  Mr.  McRae. 
now  chairman  of  Melton,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  group  in  1969-70. 

The  new  president,  who  resides  in 
Shreveport  with  his  wife  Frances,  has 
held  various  executive  positions  with 
Melton  Truck  Lines  since  1962.  He 
became  its  president  in  1984. 

In  addition  to  being  active  in  the 
conference.  Mr.  McRae  has  held  nu- 
merous positions  In  the  Shreveport 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary 
Club  and  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  conference 
has  chosen  welL  I'm  very  pleased  to 
see  that  the  abilities  of  Duncan 
McRae.  Jr..  have  been  recognized  by 
his  peers  In  the  trucking  industry.* 
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other  capacities.  Allard  Lowenstein  set 
the  standard  for  commitment  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  third  annual  Allard  K.  Lowen- 
stein symposium  is  appropriately 
titled  "Participation  in  Social  Change: 
How  Can  One  Person  Make  a  Differ- 
ence?" Equally  appropriate,  it  will  be 
held  at  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Stu- 
dent Union  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina— a  building  named  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  great  men  with  whom 
Allard  Lowenstein  worked  so  closely, 
former  Senator  Frank  Graham  of 
North  Carolina.  Among  those  who  wiU 
be  puticlpating  in  this  symposium  are 
several  Members  of  this  body,  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WAunnl.  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jacoss],  and  myself.  We 
are  only  several  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  can  testify  personal  to  the 
enormous  Impact  that  Allard  Lowen- 
stein's  Intellect  and  personality  had  on 
American  politics. 

The  hope  of  the  people  who  arrange 
this  sjrmposium.  and  of  those  who 
have  organized  themselves  as  "The 
Friends  of  Al  Lowenstein"  is  to  en- 
courage others— especially  young 
people— to  continue  to  follow  the 
superb  model  of  committed  political 
action  that  Allard  Lowenstein  provid- 
ed. 

This  sjrmposium  wiU  coincide  with 
the  formal  opening  of  the  "Lowenstein 
Papers,"  which  are  housed  in  the 
southern  historical  collection  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  HUl.  This  collection  will  be  an 
invaluable  resource  for  scholars  inter- 
ested in  the  important  social  and  polit- 
ical currents  of  the  United  States  In 
the  sixties  and  seventies.* 


SYMPOSIUM  TO  HONOR  CONTRI- 
BUTION OF  ALLARD  LOWEN- 
STEIN 

HON.  BARliY  FRANK 

OnUSSACHDSBTTS 
HI  TBI  HOUSI  OP  BSnBSHTATIVKS 

Thundav.  March  21. 19S5 
*  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
we^end  a  group  of  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  the  late  Al  Lowenstein  will 
gather  for  the  third  annual  Allard  K. 
Lowenstein  sympodiun  in  Chapel  Hill 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Al  Lowenstein.  who  was  murdered  5 
years  ago,  was  one  of  the  preeminent 
Democrats  of  our  time.  His  passionate 
commitment  to  social  Justice  and  his 
extraordinary  sense  of  how  to  accom- 
plish that  in  a  democratic  society, 
earned  him  the  love  and  admiration  of 
thousands  of  political  and  social  activ- 
ists. As  a  teacher,  as  an  organizer  of 
the  Missiaslppi  summer  project,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  as  an  American 
representative  to  the  U  Jf.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  and  in  doeens  of 
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111,000  people,  the  majority  of  the 
homeless  are  left  without  a  place  to 
sleep  and  many  of  these  people  risk 
freezing  to  death  in  the  bitter  cold 
winter  months. 

A  major  contributing  factor  to 
homelessness  is  the  severe  shortage  of 
low-income  housing.  Since  1981.  Feder- 
al funding  for  section  8  housing  assist- 
ance has  been  reduced  by  44  percent. 
The  total  number  of  housing  units 
available  through  the  program  has 
been  reduced  by  69  percent. 

Despite  the  increasing  homeless  pop- 
ulation and  the  lack  of  adequate  emer- 
gency shelter,  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  proposes  a  2- 
year  freeze  on  additional  HXTD-subsi- 
dlzed  hou^ng.  TMs  would  reduce  the 
number  of  units  available  through  the 
HUD-program  by  approximately 
65.000.  The  administration's  budget 
also  calls  for  a  95-percent  reduction  in 
budget  authority  for  the  section  8  low- 
income  houring  assistance  program, 
and  a  reduction  in  budget  authority 
for  the  Public  Housing  Loan  Program 
fr«Mn  $14.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  to 
$1.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot 
ignore  its  responsibility  in  helping  to 
eliminate  a  major  cause  of  homeless- 
ness. We  in  the  Congress  must  seize 
the  opportunity  this  spring  to  work 
for  more  affordable  low-income  hous- 
ing. Our  goal  sho\ild  be  to  reduce  and 
to  eliminate  the  number  of  Individuals 
who  will  be  without  adequate  shelter 
next  winter.* 


FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

or  WMHnraTOK 
ni  THX  HOUSX  OP  RKPRKSXHTATIVXS 

Thurtdav.  March  21,  1985 
*  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
first  full  ds^  of  spring  It  Is  indeed  fit- 
ting that  we  recoipiize  the  thousands 
of  homeless  men,  women,  and  children 
who.  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
shelter,  were  forced  to  spend  long,  cold 
winter  nights  in  alleyways,  under 
bridges,  and  huddled  over  steam 
grates. 

This  is  truly  a  national  problem:  it 
does  not  Just  affect  large  cities  or  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  country.  Last  month 
I  held  a  congressional  hearing  in 
Tacoma.  WA,  and  heard  the  message 
loud  and  clear  that  the  numbers  of 
homeless  in  all  of  our  home  towns  are 
Increasing,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  2  mil- 
lion people  In  the  United  States  are 
homeless.  Since  emergency  shelters 
nationwide  have  the  capacity  for  only 


ERIC  SLOANE 


HON.  NANa  L  JOHNSON 

or  coHmcTicuT 

ni  THI  HOTTSX  OP  KEPRBSdlTATIVXS 

Thurtday,  March  21, 1985 

*  IiCrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
would  be  easy  to  come  before  you 
today  and  discuss  the  great  loss  we 
have  suffered  because  of  the  death  of 
Eric  Sloane.  Through  good  times  and 
bad,  this  New  England  artist  and 
writer  remained  firm  In  his  desire  to 
keep  alive  the  greatness  of  this  coim- 
try's  earlier  years.  His  presence  wiU  be 
sorely  mined. 

However,  to  dweU  on  his  passing  Is 
not  what  Eric  Sloane  would  have 
wanted.  EIric  stood  for  something  that 
surpasses  death:  celebration.  He  came 
to  symbolize  Joy,  the  Joy  that  springs 
from  a  deep  understanding  and  an 
openness  to  the  inspiration  and  great- 
ness of  our  past.  In  his  words: 

Moat  of  my  lifetime  has  bem  In  painting 
mnd  wrlUns.  with  the  steadftst  purpose  of 
retrierinc  certain  worthwhile  thtaiSB  of  the 
American  past. 

There  are  coimUess  examples  of  his 
efforts  In  this  regard.  One  Is  his  "I  Re- 
member America"  exhibit,  which  was 
shown  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means 
of  Increasing  the  Soviets'  understand- 
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ing  of  our  national  heritage.  Another 
is  the  Slosne-Stanley  Tool  Museum, 
which  Eric  founded  and  directed.  This 
Institution  Is  American  history.  Yet  a 
third  example  is  the  center  mural  at 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
here  In  Wkshlngton.  Eric  produced 
this  work  Im  the  bicentennial  opening 
of  that  Inst^utlon. 

The  aocoifiplishment  that  best  dem- 
onstrates Efic  Sloane's  commitment  to 
preserving  our  national  Identity  was 
his  successfkil  effort  to  revive  the  tra- 
dition of  rteging  bells  on  Independ- 
ence Day.  ^e  have  Eric  to  thank  for 
the  glorious  sound  of  bells  chiming  si- 
multaneously across  America  each 
Fourth  of  Jiily. 

In  short,  though  sadness  Inevitably 
accompanies  the  passing  of  such  a 
wonderful  human  being  as  Eric 
Sloane,  this  time  of  reflection  also  af- 
fords us  a  chance  to  appreciate  his 
contribution  to  our  lives.  For  80  years, 
we  had  in  our  presence  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  life  energies  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  all  that  is  good  about  these 
United  States.  That  our  Naticm  can 
create  a  man  of  such  dedication  and 
patriotism  fti  cause  for  thanks.  Let  us 
hope  that  more  like  Eric  Sloane 
foUow.  for  t^en  Indeed  can  we  say  that 
our  best  dajTs  lie  ahead.* 


THE  VALUE  OF  NA-nONAL 
AGRICULTURE  DAY 

HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGHITOOT 

or  IOWA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXFSnBITATIVBS 

Thur^ay.  March  21. 1985 

*  Mr.  LIGBTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Nation  celebrated,  as  it 
were.  Natiofud  Agriculture  Day.  I  was 
pleased  to  1^  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution desig^tlng  this  oocasiotL 

I  imderstknd  this  event  has  been 
celebrated  ^inually  for  a  number  of 
years  now.  Although  this  was  my  first 
opportunity  to  be  Involved  in  this  oc- 
casion as  alMember  of  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress, I  canft  help  but  wonder  if  it's  a 
bit  Ironic  tbat  we  continue  to  celebrate 
the  successes  of  agriculture  while  so 
many  of  oui-  Nation's  agricultural  pro- 
ducers faoelgrowing  economic  deqmir. 

The  regulatory  changes  announced 
yesterday  t^  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  bear  witness  to  the  bur- 
geoning, b^mgling  bureaucracy  that 
hampers  the  hope  for  proq)erity  by 
American  farmers.  While  we  want  the 
Government  out  of  our  lives,  past  poli- 
cies have  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  we  can't  survive  without  it. 

XIany  have  said  that  this  may  be  a 
watershed  year  for  Government  agri- 
ciiltural  policy.  At  least  most  of  us 
hope  this  irill  be  the  case.  We  can't 
continue  on  with  business  as  usual.  I 
certainly  commend  my  colleagues  for 
continuing  to  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous achletements  of  American  agri- 
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culture,  yet  I  Implore  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  dare  to  be  bold  as  we 
begin  consideration  of  a  new  4-year 
fannbilL 

Let's  hope  by  next  year's  commemo- 
ration of  National  Agriculture  Day  we 
truly  have  something  to  celebrate.* 


NEW  YORK'S  QUIET  HERO 


HON.  BOl  GREEN 

or  mw  TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRXSEIfTATIVXS 

Thursday.  March  21, 1985 

*  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  of  Congress  privileged  to  rep- 
resent the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
Yoric  City,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions of  one  of  its  residents,  Samuel 
neischer.  This  man  Is  one  of  New 
York  City's  "Unsung  Heros,"  a  man 
who  does  good  deeds  without  looking 
for  recognition  or  reward. 

For  the  past  few  years,  Sammy  has 
been  untiringly  giving  of  himself  for 
others.  Bom  and  raised  in  the  Lower 
East  Side,  he  has  devoted  his  life  to 
serving  our  community,  and  is  Imown 
throughout  New  York  for  his  deeds, 
which  Include  the  organization,  in 
1968,  of  the  Seventh  Precinct  Auxiliary 
Police.  Sammy  is  also  the  founder  and 
coordinator  of  the  East  River  Men's 
did),  and  thus  is  active  in  preventing 
the  deterioration  of  his  community.  In 
the  last  year,  Sammy  played  a  vital 
part  In  saving  the  lives  of  two  people, 
people  who  required  emergency  life- 
saving  treatment.  He  has  also  worked 
closely  for  a  number  of  years  with 
police  and  fire  departments,  both  on  a 
local  and  dty-wlde  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
recognize  that  It  is  men  like  Samuel 
neischer  who  are  the  builders  of  com- 
munities, and  who  supply  their  life 
blood.  I  am  proud  to  represent  this 
man  who  has  given  so  much  to  the 
dty  of  New  York,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  want  to  Join 
me  in  lauding  the  accomplishments  of 
this  "Quiet  Hero."* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  ALEXANDER 
POTASH  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  ES- 
TEEMED MAYOR,  OUTSTAND- 
ING COIlOCUNITY  LEADER.  AND 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  JKBSKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21. 1985 
*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
iU>ril  13  the  people  of  my  congression- 
al district  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
Join  together  with  the  citizens  of  the 
Borough  of  Oakland  in  testimony  to 
one  of  our  most  distinquished  citizens, 
outstanding    community    leader    and 
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good  friend— thie  Honorable  Alexander 
Potash— in  testimony  to  his  lifetime  of 
good  works  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Imow  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  Join  with  me  in  deep  ap- 
preciation of  all  of  his  good  worics  and 
share  great  pride  in  the  success  of  his 
achievements  with  his  good  wife 
Velma:  sons  James,  William,  Edwin, 
and  David;  daughters  Eleanor  and 
Carol  Ann;  19  grandchildren  and  3 
great-grandchildren  on  this  milestone 
of  achievement  in  their  family  endeav- 
ors. 

Alexander  Potash  has  Indeed  earned 
the  highest  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
of  us  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him.  He  has  had  a  long  and  illus- 
trious career  in  seeking  life's  fulfill- 
ment and  purpose.  He  was  bom  on  De- 
cember 26.  1899.  in  New  York  City.  His 
paternal  grandparents  emigrated  to 
our  coimtry  from  Germany  and  his 
maternal  grandparents  left  London. 
England,  to  make  the  United  States  of 
America  their  home.  His  parents  were 
bom  in  New  York  City. 

He  attended  elementary  school  to 
third  grade  In  Brookljm,  NY,  and 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Paterson, 
NJ,  completed  his  education  at  local 
schools  in  Paterson.  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion at  the  age  of  15  years  from  Old 
School  No.  4.  Paterson,  he  immediate- 
ly went  to  woric  in  a  machine  shop.  He 
was  proud  to  have  been  a  forward 
player  on  the  1914  School  No.  4  bas- 
ketball team  which  won  the  interscho- 
lastic  basketball  championship. 

At  the  age  of  17  Alexander  left  the 
machine  shop  to  commence  employ- 
ment as  a  derk  at  the  Belleville,  NJ. 
railroad  station.  He  served  18  years 
with  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  forged 
ahead  with  diligence,  dedication,  and 
sincerity  of  purpose,  moving  along 
through  the  ranks  of  the  EIrie  RaU- 
road  operations  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  their  docks  and  warehouse 
at  Jersey  City.  NJ. 

On  fiay  1,  1927.  Alexander  and 
Velma  Potash  established  their  home 
in  Oakland,  NJ.  In  the  course  of  his 
public  service  career  pursuits  with  the 
Borough  of  Oakland  he  Joined  the 
Oakland  Volunteer  Fire  Departanent 
and  in  1928  was  elected  president  of 
the  department. 

In  1929.  he  was  appointed  tax  asses- 
sor and  served  for  the  next  21  years 
until  1951  as  the  borough's  tax  asses- 
sor. The  exceUence  of  his  know  how 
and  expertise  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  the 
borough's  tax  assessor  Is  manifested  in 
the  fact  that  to  this  date  the  assessor's 
office  maintains  the  system  of  records 
that  he  installed. 

In  1930,  Mr.  Potash  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oaltland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  1951  he  was  first  elected 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  Borough 
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of  OaklancL  He  wm  reelected  to  the 
borough  eoundl  in  1952  and  served  u 
a  oouncUman  for  3  years  before  being 
elected  mayor  in  1953. 

Our  community.  State,  and  Nation 
have  indeed  been  enriched  by  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  and  wealth  of 
his  wisdom  and  caring  as  the  elected 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Borough 
of  Oakland  during  his  tenure  of  8 
years  (1963-41).  He  has  most  assuredly 
helped  to  make  Oakland  a  better  com- 
munity to  live  in  and  America  more 
beautlfuL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Borough  of  Oak- 
land Is  situated  in  a  valley  between  the 
Campgmw  and  Ramapo  Mountains 
with  the  Ramapo  River  flowing 
through  the  valley— a  beautiful,  natu- 
ral setting.  It  was  a  rural  community 
of  800  people  when  Mayor  Potash  and 
his  young  bride.  Velma.  adopted  Oak- 
land as  their  home. 

The  town  consisted  of  many  fields 
and  woods  and  when  Alexander  was  a 
flreman.  there  were  no  water  mains  or 
fire  hydrants  in  the  community.  The 
fironen  carried  the  water  supply  in 
Indian  tanks  strapped  on  their  backs. 
The  fire  company's  transportation 
equipment  consisted  of  two  trucks- 
one  to  carry  the  pumper  and  one  to 
carry  water  supplies,  the  fire  depart- 
ment now  consists  of  two  f  Irehouses 
located  in  strategic  parts  of  town.  The 
equipment  Is  modem,  including  a 
tower  truck.  All  streets  are  water 
malned  and  hydrmnted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  dtuing  Alexan- 
der Potash's  years  as  mayor  that  the 
Borou^  of  Oakland  had  Its  greatest 
gnnrth.  Among  the  many  ordinances 
psinrrt  during  hk  tenure  for  the  safety 
of  Oakland's  residents  and  the  protec- 
tion of  private  property,  Mayor  Potash 
fostered  the  establishment  of  a  Shade 
Tree  Commission.  Industrial  Conunls- 
slon,  and  Reareation  Commission  to 
assist  the  mayor  and  council  in  the 
management  of  the  community. 

In  1957  as  mayor  and  a  member  of 
the  planning  board  he  promoted  and 
encouraged  a  complete  reaoning  of 
Oakland— upgrading  all  zones  in  slse 
to  preserve  and  maintain  as  much  of 
its  open  mace  as  possible.  During  the 
same  year  a  municipal  building  was 
constructed  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing public  service  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  planning  and  construction  of 
one  of  Oakland's  landmark  community 
service  projects.  Vetoans  Pa^  was 
undertaken  In  1958  and  dedicated  as  a 
memorial  to  the  veterans  of  all  wars  in 
1961. 

While  mayor.  Alexander  Potash  was 
also  a  member  of  the  borough's  library 
board  of  trustees  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  efforts  in  seeking  to 
have  the  Pond's  Memorial  Building  ac- 
quired to  provide  adequate  space  to 
house  Oakland's  public  library.  The  li- 
brary edifice  which  was  constructed 
with  stones  fnHn  the  Old  Pond's 
Church    of    1829— hence    Its    name. 
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Pond's  Memorial  Building— still  serves 
as  Oakland's  public  library.  In  discuss- 
ing its  history  with  Mayor  Potash  he 
will  respond  that  the  purchase  was  ac- 
complished with  the  approval  of  the 
council;  the  carpeting  used  in  the 
buUdlng  was  donated  by  the  business 
community  of  Oakland;  and  credit 
must  be  given  to  Mayor  Clifford 
McEvoy  who  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing WPA  Government  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Pond's  Memorial 
Building  when  he  was  mayor  of  Oak- 
land. 

Upon  leaving  the  stewardship  of  his 
high  office  of  public  trust  as  mayor  of 
Oakland.  Alexander  Potash  was  suc- 
cessful in  being  elected  to  the  board  of 
education  where  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Building  and  Orounds 
Committee.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  1966  and  1967  that  the  Dogwood 
HUl  Elementary  School  was  built. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  Al  Potash's  personal 
commitment  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  enhancement  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Oakland  has  been  a  way  of 
life  for  him.  He  continues  to  actively 
participate  in  public  affairs  of  the 
community. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  re- 
flect on  the  good  deeds  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  people  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  quality  of  our  way  of  life 
here  in  America.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
your  attention  to  Alexander  Potash's 
lifetime  of  good  worics.  As  we  gather 
together  on  April  13  in  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  dedicated  to  service  to 
people,  we  do  indeed  salute  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  outstanding  communi- 
ty leader,  and  great  American— the 
Honorable  Alexander  Potash  of  New 
Jersey.* 


EXTEND  VOLUNTARY 
RESTRAINT  AGREEMENT 
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Experto  agree  that  the  leading  cause 
for  this  staggering  debt  is  our  record 
$123  billion  trade  deficit,  to  which 
Japan  contributed  over  $36  billion.  At 
a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
speeding  toward  severe  trade-related 
economic  problems.  I  find  very  dis- 
turbing the  President's  decision  to 
abandon  the  VRA  without  seeking 
trade  concessions  from  Japan.  Past  ef- 
forts to  urge  JiuMn  to  ease  Its  protec- 
tionist trade  policies  have  largely 
failed.  To  achieve  relief  from  Jm>an's 
high  trade  barriers,  we  need  to  in- 
crease our  leverage  on  the  Japanese 
Government,  not  weaken  It  by  aban- 
doning a  bargaining  chip  as  valuable 
as  the  auto  restraints. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  offering  a  new  ap- 
proach to  moderating  imports  of  Japa- 
nese automobUes  into  the  United 
States  and  opening  up  Japanese  mar- 
kets to  U.S.  exports.  My  measure 
would  call  for  reimposition  of  the  VRA 
for  an  additional  3  years  at  the  cur- 
rent 1.85  million  autos  per  year  annual 
leveL  However,  the  measure  would 
also  permit  Japan  to  increase  its  auto 
exports  15  percent  annually,  about  the 
1.85  million  limit,  if  It  increases  its  im- 
ports of  UJS.  agricultural  and  industri- 
al products  by  $10  billion  over  the 
same  3-year  period.  An  Increase  in  U.S. 
exports  of  this  magnitude  could  create 
250.000  American  jobs. 

I  believe  this  resolution  represents  a 
responsible  step  toward  addressing  the 
larger,  menacing  problem  of  our  enor- 
mous trade  deficit,  while  protecting 
jobs  at  home  and  giving  the  U.S.  auto 
and  related  industries  the  reprieve 
needed  to  prepare  for  the  eventual 
lifting  of  Japanese  auto  Import  re- 
straints. 

I  urge  that  it  be  given  early  commit- 
tee consideration  and  be  considered  on 
the  House  floor  as  soon  as  possible.* 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  nxnioia 
Of  THE  Housi  or  KSraaSBfTATIVIS 

Thundav,  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution  urging  the  President  to 
extend  the  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment rVRA]  on  Japanese  auto  Imports 
for  3  more  years  and  providing  Incen- 
tives for  Japan  to  increase  its  imports 
of  U.S.  agricultural  and  manufactured 
goods. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment announced  that  the  U.S. 
current  account  deficit— the  broadest 
measure  of  a  nation's  financial  and 
trade  relationships  with  the  rest  of 
the  world— has  reached  the  unprece- 
dented level  of  $101  billion.  In  short, 
the  most  developed  country  in  the 
world  is  rapidly  becoming  a  net  debtor 
nation,  joining  the  ranks  of  Third 
World  countries  such  as  Mexico  and 
BrazU. 
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JACK  CROWIiEY  WILL  BE 
DEEPLY  MISSED 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

opcAurounA 
a  THX  BOVSI  OP  RXPBXSCHTATIVXS 

Thunday.  March  21, 1985 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  great  sadness 
that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  one  of 
San  Francisco's  great  labor  leaders, 
and  my  dear  friend.  Jack  Crowley. 

Jack  served  for  the  past  12  years  as 
San  Francisco's  top  labor  official,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  CouncU.  He  was  respected  as  a 
leader  with  integrity  and  ability,  even 
by  those  who  opposed  him  politically. 
He  was  known  for  his  skills  as  a  nego- 
tiator and  for  his  ability  to  settle  pro- 
tracted labor  disputes  when  strikes  ap- 
peared inevitable. 

Jack  was  a  close  friend  and  confi- 
dant of  my  husband  Phillip.  They 
spent  many  hours  together  working  to 
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improve  th^  lot  of  working  men  and 
women.  I  will  long  remember  the 
depth  of  their  friendship. 

Jack  Crowley  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  labor  movement  and  to  the  strug- 
gle for  woriiers  rights  and  protections. 
He  will  be  oeeply  missed  by  the  labor 
movement  and  I  will  miss  his  friend- 
ship and  hi4  counseL  I  send  my  deep- 
est regrets  to  his  wife  Geraldlne.  and 
his 
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SUPPOR'r  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

HON.  WULIS  D.  GRAMSON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
ni  THX  HOnSB  OP 


Thur$day,  March  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  aboiit  the  pressing  national 
problem  of  homelessneas  on  this  day. 
the  National  Day  of  Sumiort  for  the 
Homeless. 

In  Ohio  and  across  the  country, 
there  are  increasing  numbers  of 
people  who  do  not  have  permanent 
homes.  Within  the  past  few  years,  ho- 
melessneas has  emerged  as  a  complex 
and  pressii^  social  problem.  Reooit 
studies  oonfiim  that  Increasing  num- 
bers of  our  jdtlzens  are  living  In  ears, 
tents,  and  on  the  streets.  Some  of  the 
homeless  take  refuge  in  crowded  shel- 
ters while  osiers  attempt  to  brave  the 
elements  hdvered  over  hot  air  grates 
or  in  abandcined  buildings. 

In  Januart.  I  joined  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  |n  forming  a  bipartisan 
House-Senate  Task  Force  on  the 
Homeless.  Itie  purpose  of  this  imfund- 
ed  task  f orde  is  to  educate  and  to  fa- 
cilitate communication  aa  how  to  deal 
with  this  dlMurbing  nattonal  proUan. 

In  the  facb  of  confuskxn  and  gvs  In 
Imowledged  I  concerning  the  homeless, 
it  has  beenj  very  difficult  for  policy- 
makers and|  programs  to  address  the 
problem  in  k  meaningful  and  effective 
way.  It  Is  Utely  that  the  solutions  will 
be  as  dlversf  as  the  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem and  th^  people  who  make  up  the 
ranks  of  the  homeless.  It  is  certain, 
though,  ihsft  solutions  must  be  active- 
ly sought  for  this  tragic  problem.* 


MX  MISSILE 


HON.  RARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OFMAXTLAin 
IH  THX  H0USX  OP  RXPXBBBIITATIVCS 


J%ur$tUiy,  M 
r.  BOTCHELL 


IV.  ManA  21. 1985 

m  Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  President  Reagan  Is  asking  C<m- 
gress  to  rentew  producticm  of  the  costly 
and  dangerous  MX  mlssQe.  This  pro- 
posal comes  at  a  time  when  sensitive 
arms  control  negotiations  are  proceed- 
ing in  Geneva,  and  as  budget  deficits 
soar  out  of  feight.  It  is  time  to  say  "No" 
to  BCX  proqucUon  once  more. 
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Last  October.  Congress  halted  pro- 
duction of  new  MX  missiles  for  6 
months.  During  this  period  of  re- 
straint, the  Soviet  Union  has  returned 
to  Geneva  to  resume  vital  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  with  the  United 
States.  To  renew  production  of  MX 
now  would  show  extreme  bad  faith 
and  could  jeopardize  whatever 
progress  that  has  already  been  accom- 
plished at  Geneva. 

The  MX  Is  destabilizing,  costly,  and 
senseless.  The  administration  officials 
have  said  again  and  again  that  the 
MX  has  never  been  and  never  will  be 
on  the  negotiating  table.  In  reality, 
the  liX  will  fuel  the  arms  race  and  di- 
minish the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  by  increasing  a  world- 
wide nuclear  threat. 

Congress  Is  being  asked  to  release 
$1.5  billion  to  procure  21  MX  missiles 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  but  the  administra- 
tion wants  another  06  missiles,  at  an 
estimated  $6  billion  for  the  following  2 
years.  Total  program  cost  estimates 
are  over  $30  billion  for  this  missUe 
without  a  cause.  With  budget  pres- 
sures so  severe,  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste  billions  of  dollars  on  a  boondog- 
i^e  of  weapons  systems  that  does  not 
Increase  our  national  security.  There 
have  been  accusations  that  a  vote  to 
kfll  the  MX  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
jobs  In  respective  districts.  In  my  opin- 
ion, such  an  accusation  is  outright 
bladonaiL 

The  MX  stands  as  a  symbol  of  what 
I  believe  are  seriously  misplaced  na^ 
tional  priorities.  Continued  reliance  on 
weaponry  and  military  buildup  inevi- 
tably diverts  resources,  and  results  in 
failure  to  meet  acute  and  pressing 
human  needs.  Real  national  security  is 
not  determined  by  the  size  of  arsenals 
of  death  but  rather  by  the  quality  of 
life  a  country  fosters  among  its  own 
pe<9le.  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  MX  is  not  a  peacekeeper.  In- 
stead it  rqiresents  an  insidious  evO 
gnawing  at  the  soul  of  this  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  agahist 
funds  for  the  MX.  and  to  provide  lead- 
ership for  taking  positive  strides 
toward  peace,  utilizing  a  policy  of  co- 
<n;)eration  rather  than  threat.  We  must 
stop  this  military  madness.* 
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goals  of  these  students.  Since  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  people's 
House,  has  served  as  a  matchless  re- 
source for  our  Nation's  youth.  It  must 
be  available  to  all  our  Nation's  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  opportunity  to  be  where  the 
legislative  action  is.  r^resents  an  ex- 
perience th^t  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars.  However,  it  cannot  be  lack  of 
dollars  or  influence  that  prohibits  dis- 
advantaged youth  from  participating 
in  the  opportunities  which  abound  in 
our  Nation's  capltaL  With  this  in 
mind.  I  am  today  introducing  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Minority  Intern 
Program  for  outstanding  students 
from  ethnically  diverse  backgrounds. 

Similar  in  administration  to  the  LBJ 
Program,  my  bill  represents  a  con- 
scious effort  to  identify  highly  quali- 
fied minority  students  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  commitment  to  academic 
achievement  and  community  service. 
By  broadening  access  to  those  with 
demonstrated  leadership  potential,  we 
can  add  a  necessary  and  new  element 
to  the  Intern  Program  already  in 
place,  and  to  Congress  itself.* 


MmORTTY  INTERN  PROGRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PUUm  X  LVAMIA 
ni  THI  HOUSE  OP  BXPHBSEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  21, 1985 

*  Mr.  SCHULZE.  BCr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  long  f  imctioned  as  a 
laboratory  and  classroom  for  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  observed  the  legislative  process 
as  congressional  interns.  Very  often, 
the  opportunity  to  view,  first  hand, 
the  woiUngs  of  Government  has  had 
a  meaningful  impact  on  the  career 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES 
WILLIAM  ROBERT  TEAMER 


HON.  J.  ALEX  McMillan 

OP  MOKTH  CABOUIIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPRBBEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  21, 1985 

*  Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  ^leaker,  on 
Bfarch  24.  1985,  at  Charlotte,  NC.  the 
board,  faculty,  and  student  body  of 
Teamer  Religious  Enterprises,  Inc.. 
will  honor  its  founder.  Dr.  James  Wil- 
liam Robert  Teamer. 

For  60  years.  Dr.  Teamer's  Christian 
ministry  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
thousands  through  the  Teamer  Reli- 
gious and  Educational  Enterprises.^ 
Inc..  made  up  of  Teamer  Schools  of 
Education.  Teamer  High  School. 
Teamer  School  of  Religion,  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Church. 

Dr.  Teamer  and  his  partner  in  life 
and  ministry.  Julia  Ann  McKnlg^t 
Teamer.  have  met  In  full  measure  the 
motto  of  the  Enterprises:  "Meeting 
Community  Needs— Mentally.  Phys- 
ically. Socially.  Spiritually." 

We  are  all  honored  by  their  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  service. 

I  call  Dr.  Teamer  to  your  attention, 
BCr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  model  for  all  Americans  to  emu- 
late.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  NOLEN 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

onumou 
nf  THE  movta  or  BsnusBm atxtis 
Thundav.  March  21, 18S5 
•  Mr.  ORAT  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  riae  today  to  pay  trilnite  to  BUI 
Nolen.  a  professional  Investigator  on 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  for  13  years,  a 
member   of   my    congressional    staff 
prior  to  that  and  a  key  adviser  over 
the  years.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  honoring  Mr.  Nolen.  who  has 
been  selected  to  serve  as  executive  di- 
rector of  Southern  Illinois  Inc. 

Southern  Illinois  Inc.  is  a  distin- 
guished group  of  business  leaders  and 
educators  who  are  dedicated  to  eco- 
n(»nic  growth  of  the  area.  Considering 
its  dedication  and  the  value  of  its  serv- 
ices. I  would  suggest  that  our  loss  of 
Mr.  Nolen's  services  is  Southern  Illi- 
nois' g^  He  will  bring  20  years  of  ex- 
perience on  Capitol  Hill  as  weU  as  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  professional 
know-how  to  the  Job. 

Orltfnally  from  my  hometown.  West 
Frankfort.  IL.  Mr.  Nolen's  selection 
will  provide  a  boost  to  the  potential  of 
this  organisation  at  an  advantageous 
time  when  we  have  economic  develop- 
ment nuHuentum  going. 

It  is  my  honor  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  this  remarkable  in- 
dividual for  his  long  and  valued  service 
in  Congress.  I  am  sure  we  can  continue 
to  count  cm  him  as  a  talented  resource 
in  his  new  capacity.* 


HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  AND 
COMMUNITY  SAFETY 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

or  WBR  vnuumA 

ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  RxranorTATivxs 

Thunday,  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
in  Bhopal.  India,  has  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  operational  safety  of  the 
chemical  Industry  in  the  United 
States.  Although  particular  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  Union  Car- 
bide plant  in  Institute.  WV.  this  is  a 
national  problem  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. I  consider  Institute  and  the 
surrounding  Kanawha  Valley,  which  is 
my  oonvressional  district,  to  be  a  po- 
tential example  for  every  American 
cc»nmunity  on  how  to  operate  a  safe 
chemical  industry. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  chemical  industry  ia  vital  to  our 
Nation's  economy  and  standard  of 
living.  We  must  understand  that  if  we 
are  to  live  in  a  modem  world  that  re- 
quires and  demands  chemicals  to 
m^intAifi  this  standard  of  living,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  they 
are  produced  and  handled  safely.  We 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  our  com- 
munities where  these  chemical  compa- 
nies are  located.  To  protect  these  com- 
munities. I  have  today  introduced  two 
bills. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Manufac- 
turing Safety  Act  of  1985  includes  a 
comprehensive  community  right-to- 
know  section.  This  legislation  requires 
that  certain  information  on  hasardous 
substances  being  used  and  stored  in  or 
near  the  community  be  made  available 
to  the  public. 

My  recent  experience  in  working 
with  emergency  evacuation  planning 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley  indicates  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  local,  county. 
State,  and  Federal  officials  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  communities,  fire  depart- 
ments, and  the  chemical  companies,  be 
responsible  for  developing  emergency 
evacuation  plans.  The  primary  respon- 
sibility should  not  rest  with  the  chemi- 
cal companies.  In  this  regard.  I  have 
included  a  provision  that  would 
expand  FEMA's  current  req^onsibility 
for  training  State  and  local  officials  to 
cope  with  hazardous  materials  inci- 
dents. 

My  second  bill,  the  Hazardous  Air 
Pollutants  Amendments  of  1986.  seeks 
to  control  the  release  of  toxic  air  pol- 
lutants. Laws  to  regulate  these  re- 
leases are  woefully  inadequate.  This 
legldation  will  strengthen  EPA's  man- 
date to  control  these  toxic  air  pollut- 
ants and  provide  assurances  to  the 
local  communities  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  taking  an  active  role  to 
protect  their  health  and  welfare. 

I  will  be  contacting  my  coUeagues  in 
the  days  and  weeks  ahead  about  my 
legislation,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  they 
will  Join  me  in  moving  ahead  on  this 
important  Issue.* 


PATROLMAN  WILLIAM  WURST 
RSTiurBrM  ni»!».iim 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

opmw  jnsBT 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  KSrKESXirrATIVBS 

Thurtday,  March  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  honor  of  William 
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Wurst.  a  Hainesport.  NJ.  policeman 
who  was  slain  in  the  line  of  duty,  and 
to  commend  those  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity who  have  been  working  hard 
to  raise  contributions  for  the  William 
Wurst  Scholarship  Fund. 

Partrolman  Wurst.  who  was  known 
simply  as  "Bill"  to  his  many  friends 
and  fellow  officers,  was  answering  a 
call  in  neighboring  Mount  Holly  on 
Good  Friday.  March  28.  1975.  when  he 
was  struck  down  by  a  sniper's  bullet. 
Before  the  sniper  was  apprehended 
several  hours  later,  two  officers,  in- 
cluding Bill,  had  been  killed,  and  a 
third  officer  suffered  a  gunshot  wound 
which  left  him  partially  paralyzed. 

As  I  speak,  we  are  approaching  the 
10th  anniversary  of  that  tragic  day 
when  Bill  and  Mount  Holly  Patrolman 
Donald  Aleshire  gave  their  lives  pro- 
tecting others.  The  third  officer. 
Mount  HoUy  Patrolman  John  Homes, 
continues  to  know  the  tragedy  of  that 
occasion,  as  his  wound  left  him  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Bill  was 
only  24  years  of  age.  a  veteran  of  mili- 
tary service  in  Vietnam,  and  an  Eagle 
Scout  who  also  received  the  coveted 
God  and  Country  Award.  More  impor- 
tantly, he  is  remembered  as  an  out- 
standing citizen,  and  a  good  friend  to 
all  those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
and  know  him. 

The  events  of  Good  Friday  1975. 
when  a  quiet,  pleasant  spring  day  was 
interrupted  by  gunfire,  wlU  be  long  re- 
membered by  the  citizens  of  Mount 
Holly  and  nearby  communities.  But  it 
is  more  important  that  we  remember 
the  names  and  faces  of  those  most  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  more  con- 
cerned about  this  than  those  who 
loved  Bill,  and  cherished  his  friend- 
ship and  sense  of  humor.  Friends  and 
acquaintances  have  volunteered  time, 
effort,  and  other  personal  resources  to 
raise  funds  for  the  William  Wurst 
Scholarship  Fund,  the  proceeds  of 
which  wiU  go  toward  deserving  Haines- 
port Township  students. 

These  individuals  deserve  much 
praise  for  their  concern  and  dedica- 
tion. Through  their  efforts,  the  schol- 
arship firnd  will  long  stand  as  a  lasting 
tribute  to  a  fine  young  man.* 


Marvh  22, 1985 
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SENATE— /Vufajf,  March  22, 1985 

ILesMative  day  of  Monday,  February  18, 1985) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frahk  H.  Mur- 
KowsKi.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEliO*ORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ThubmondI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

n.s.  Skratk. 

PlSSISKin  PKO  TntPOHS. 

WaihiTigton,  DC,  March  22, 198S. 
TO  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Fhahk  H. 
MnucowsKi.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
SlKOM  Thubmord, 
Preaident  pro  tempore. 

B<r.  BfURKOWSKI  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
MARCH  26.  1985.  AT  2  P.M. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  34  sec- 
onds ajn..  the  Senate  recessed,  under 
the  order  of  BCarch  20.  1985.  until 
Tuesday.  March  26. 1985.  at  2  pjn. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  Houae  met  »t  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Junes  David 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

May  the  miracle  that  we  experience 
each  new  day— the  miracle  of  life  and 
hope— continue  to  sustain  us  and  keep 
us  always  in  Tour  grace.  As  we  seek  to 
alleviate  the  strains  and  pains  that 
people  know,  so  then  may  we  be  open 
to  the  presence  of  Your  spirit  in  our 
hearts  and  lives,  that  by  helping 
others  in  their  concerns,  we  truly  help 
ourselves.  May  Your  blessing  be  upon 
us  this  day  and  may  Your  benediction 
never  depart  from  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
Houae  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested. 

S.  630.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  rewarda  to  IndlvldiuUs  provkUng  tnf  orma- 
tlon  IwMtlnt  to  the  amat  and  conviction  of 
peraona  guilty  of  killing  or  kidnaping  a  Fed- 
eral drug  law  enf  oreement  agent. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I.  the  SpMker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  on  Friday,  March 
33.1985. 

8.  689.  An  act  to  authorise  approprlationa 
for  (amine  relief  and  recovery  In  Africa. 


INSURANCE  INmATTVE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  I^ieaker, 
in  a  continuation  of  my  announcement 
of  a  series  of  initiatives  designed  to  en- 
hance the  readiness  of  our  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces,  I  wish  to  speak  on  the 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
[SGLI]  program  for  our  military 
forces. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  coverage  of  Gov- 
ernment Insurance  for  our  AU- Volun- 
teer Forces  and  for  the  members  of 


the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces.  The  bill  would  increase  the 
maximum  from  $35,000  to  $50,000  and 
would  extend  coverage  for  the  first 
time  to  members  of  the  individual 
Ready  Reserve  and  the  inactive  Na- 
tional Guard. 

This  is  a  self-supporting  program, 
which  costs  the  taxpayers  nothing, 
with  all  expenses  paid  from  premiums 
collected  from  the  servicemembers. 
(The  availability  of  SGLI  coverage 
serves  as  an  aid  in  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Reserves.)  By  extend- 
ing this  benefit  to  members  of  the  in- 
dividual Ready  Reserve  and  inactive 
National  Guard,  we  will  be  providing 
another  incentive  to  these  individuals 
to  retain  their  reserve  status  and  thus 
remain  in  the  pool  of  individuals  avail- 
able to  serve  our  country  in  times  of 
national  crisis. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  included  this  Item  in  its  legislative 
agenda  for  this  year  and  I  expect  to  be 
bringing  this  proposal  to  the  floor  in 
the  near  future. 


MX  IS  NOT  A  BARGAINING  CHIP 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
continued  funding  for  the  MX  missile. 

The  MX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip  nor 
will  it  ever  be.  Instead  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  MX  will  lead  to 
a  new  round  of  the  arms  race  which 
will  be  both  dangerous  and  expensive. 
Rejection  of  the  MX  would  demon- 
strate to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
have  the  good  sense  to  invest  our  de- 
fense dollars  in  weapons  that  meet  our 
strategic  needs  without  destabilizing 
the  nuclear  balance.  The  MX  will  add 
nothing  to  the  U.S.  defense  capabili- 
ties while  destabilizing  the  nuclear 
balance  of  terror. 

The  MX  has  already  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  billions  of  dollars.  Justifica- 
tion for  further  ftmdlng  cannot  be 
made  especially  in  light  of  the  tremen- 
dous shift  in  budget  priorities  this  ad- 
ministration has  made  to  defense  at 
the  expense  of  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams. America's  greatest  threat  is  not 
a  foreign  missile,  but  our  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

The  burden  falls  upon  the  Congress 
to  resist  weapons  systems  which  are, 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  c^)a- 
billty,  unnecessary.  The  MX  is  such  a 
system.  In  order  for  the  MX  to  be  an 


effective  military  deterrent,  it  must  be 
launched  on  warning  of  a  Soviet 
attack.  That  type  of  defense  policy  is 
not  smart,  but  very  dangerous. 

One  final  point,  America  can  destroy 
the  world  50  times  over  with  nuclear 
weapons.  That's  not  defense— that's 
oveiUll.  The  MX  is  an  unnecessary 
weapon  and  should  be  defeated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  resolution. 


ONE  MORE  DAY  WITH  NO  REP- 
RESENTATION  FOR  EIGHTH 
DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
observe  that  1  more  (ta^r  has  gone  by 
and  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  still 
does  not  have  a  representative  seated 
in  this  body. 

The  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  sent 
us  a  representative.  Rick  Mclntyre. 
who  was  certified  by  his  State.  There 
has  never  been  a  contest  in  this  elec- 
tion and  that  district  has  been  de- 
prived of  representation  by  a  capri- 
cious outrage  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  we  would  undo 
that.  That  is  very  serious. 


THE  ADMINISTRA'nON  IGNORES 
RURAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  made  a  number  of  speeches 
throughout  my  congressional  district 
chuging  the  administration  had  ig- 
nored rural  America.  Further,  I 
charged  the  administration  with  "in- 
sensitlvlty"  and  "lack  of  understand- 
ing" of  farmers  and  their  economic 
problems. 

Today.  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that 
the  remarks  I  made  last  year  were  not 
strong  enough  to  adequately  describe 
the  attitude  of  this  administration 
toward  farmers  and  rural  America.  I 
should  have  used  terms  like  "callous" 
and  "crass."  President  Reagan's  sup- 
posedly humorous  remarks  to  the 
Gridiron  dinner  last  weekend  when  he 
said.  "I  think  we  should  ke^  the  grain 
and  export  the  farmers"  are  only  the 
latest  example  in  a  line  which  includes 
David  Stockman's  now  Infamous  com- 
ments. Perhaps  of  more  significance 
was  the  President's  shortsighted  and 


ill-advised  veio  of  emergency  farm  leg- 
islation whi(ih  had  passed  Congress 
overwhelmingly.  The  figures  upon 
which  thatwto  was  based  were  repu- 
diated by  USpA  within  a  we^L 

Mr.  Speaktt,  to  kick  someone  is  one 
thing.  To  kick  him  when  he  is  down  is 
quite  another.  The  people  that  the 
President  JolUngly  wants  to  "export" 
are  in  seribus  financial  difficulty. 
Many  are  f adng  the  loss  of  farms  that 
have  been  inltheir  families  for  genera- 
tions. These  are  the  people  I  represent 
and  the  people  I  love.  I  believe  they 
deserve  better  than  they  have  been 
getting  from  the  Chief  Executive  of 
their  Nation. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ADOPT  REC- 
OMMENDA'nONS  OF  SCOW- 
CROFT  COMMISSION  ON 
PEACEKEEPER  MTRSnJ! 

(Mr.  MceWen  asked  and  was  given 
permission  Xj6  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  %o  revise  and  extend  hU- 
remarks.)      , 

BCr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  this 
month  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  dut  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal votes  of  this  Congress  regarding 
America's  national  defenses. 

I  rise  todatr  to  remind  this  body  of 
its  decision  In  the  08th  Caognn  to 
adopt  the  rerommendatlMis  of  the  bi- 
partisan Scdwcroft  Commission  con- 
cerning the  Ideplojrment  of  the  BfX 
PeacelKQwr  tnissile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  clear  choice 
in  this  matter.  If  Congress  fails  to 
adopt  the  MX.  we  run  the  risk  of  crip- 
plizig  Americkn  negotiators  in  Geneva 
before  the  aiins  control  talks  have  had 
a  chance  to  #ork. 

Additionallpr,  if  the  Congress  cancels 
the  Peacekeeper,  we  undercut  our 
allies  who  have  made  the  critical  deci- 
sions to  maintain  NATO  deterrents  by 
accepting  thi  Pershing  and  cruise  mis- 
siles on  theirihome  land. 

Finally  an^  most  importantly,  the 
Congress  should  approve  this  missile 
because  it  aads  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  The  Peacekeeper  strengthens 
our  aging.  Obsolete  portions  of  the 
strategic  triad  as  a  whole. 

BCr.  Speaker,  this  is  our  chance  to 
demonstrate '  to  our  adversaries  that 
the  United  fKates  is  resolute  in  our 
commitment  ito  ensiuing  a  more  secure 
peace,  not  otily  for  America,  but  the 
free  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  what  is 
right  for  the  forces  of  freedom  during 
the  1990's  by  replacing  our  corroded 
missile  system  with  the  new  MX. 


D  Tlut  symbol  repretcnts  die  time  of  day  during  die  Home  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  b  2X)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inscrtioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ADMINIStRAnON  WANTS  TO 
EXPORT  FIARMERS.  NOT  GRAIN 

(Bfr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  Presidency 


of  the  United  States,  but  I  lose  respect 
for  the  President  when  he  Jokes  that 
we  should  export  our  farmers  instead 
of  our  grain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  with  me  in  the 
Budget  Committee  Friday  night,  he 
would  have  heard  testimony  from  my 
farm  people,  and  especially  one  lady, 
Mrs.  Brock,  whose  husband  today  is  in 
the  hoq>ital  with  a  heart  attack.  Due 
to  the  stress  of  financial  strains  in  the 
farm  families,  today,  we  have  more 
percentage  of  increase  in  suicides  and 
heart  attacks  out  there  in  rural  Amer- 
ica than  ever  before  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  exporting,  un- 
fortunately, our  farmers  and  our 
cattle  people  because  they  are  commit- 
ting suicide  and  we  have  more  minis- 
ters trying  to  work  with  farm  families. 

I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  for  that  kind 
of  Joke  to  be  placed  upon  the  burden 
of  the  American  farmer  today,  when 
they  feel  like  no  one  cares. 
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I  think  and  I  call  on  the  President. 
Ronald  Reagan,  today  to  i^raloglze  to 
the  widows  of  the  people  out  there  in 
the  farming  community,  and  to  those 
children  whose  fathers  have  commit- 
ted suicide,  and  the  many  of  them 
that  are  in  the  hospitals  today  because 
of  financial  stress. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  you 
should  apologize  to  the  farm  people  in 
rural  America. 


rectly  shown  on  these  other  important 
issues.  It's  a  little  past  noon  here  in 
Washington,  a  little  past  midnight  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Isn't  it  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  bring  these  brave  men 
home? 


BRING  HOME  OUR  POW'S 

(Mr.  HENDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranarks.) 

Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
in  the  press  this  weekend  where  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Mhazek,  has 
urged  CaagresR  to  post  a  $1  million 
Federal  reward  for  Nazi  war  criminal 
Joaef  Mengele.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man's actions  and  take  heart  in  the 
fact  that  at  least  a  half  dozen  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  now 
pursuing  Mengele.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  assist  in  bringing 
this  monster  to  the  bar  of  justice  wiU 
reflect  well  on  this  body. 

You  Imow,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  important  topics  receiving 
our  attention  these  days:  The  return 
of  Mengele.  the  tragedy  of  missing 
children,  the  tragedy  of  drunk  driving. 
the  tragedy  in  South  Africa,  but  what 
about  the  tragedy  of  our  POW's  being 
held  in  Vietnam  prisons,  who,  accord- 
ing to  retired  Chief  of  Military  Intelli- 
gence in  the  Pentagon,  Gen.  Ehigene 
Tlghe.  are  still  being  held  against 
their  will  in  Communist  prisons  in 
Southeast  Asia.  ISx.  Speaker,  don't  our 
POW's  deserve  the  same  outpouring  of 
concern  and  action  that  we  have  cor- 


THE  REAL  JOKE  IS  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

BCr.  BEDEXJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  this  morning's  pwper,  the  Presi- 
dent tried  to  Joke  at  the  Gridiron 
Club's  dinner  about  farmers  who  are 
pleading  with  him  for  some  help  out 
of  their  financial  crisis.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  quoted  the  President  as 
saying,  "I  think  we  should  keep  the 
grain  and  export  the  farmers." 

I  realize  Jokes  are  often  made  at  the 
Gridiron  about  sensitive  subjects,  but 
the  current  farm  situation  is  no  joking 
matter.  For  the  President  to  Joke 
about  it  is  another  slap  in  the  face  to 
family  farmers  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  farmers  are  good 
people.  Many  of  them  are  in  serious  fi- 
nancial trouble.  I  could  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  apologize,  but  they  deserve 
more  than  an  apology.  They  deserve  a 
dutnge  in  attitude  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

Asking  for  help  when  you're  in  need 
is  i^iparently  out  of  fashion.  In  effect, 
the  President  said  I  wish  you  people 
would  go  away.  You're  spoiling  the 
image  that  everything's  OK  in  Amer- 
ica. If  you're  going  broke,  don't  bother 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far,  the  administra- 
tion has  tied  the  debt  program  in 
knots.  Only  about  100  farmers  nation- 
wide have  received  any  help.  The  ad- 
ministration says  it  doesn't  expect  to 
help  more  than  about  5.000  to  6.000 
farmers. 

Meanwhile.  USDA  reports  that  in 
January  this  year,  93,000  farmers  were 
technically  broke  or  moving  rapidly 
toward  insolvency.  USDA  says  that 
figure  will  rise  if  prices  dont  increase 
in  the  next  few  years. 

What's  the  President's  answer?  A 
farm  bill  that  even  USDA  says  wiU 
cause  prices  to  drop  even  lower  in  the 
next  few  years. 

That's  not  funny,  either,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That's  sad. 


FUNDING  THE  MX 

(Mr.  HERTEX  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  UEK'l'EL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  is  in  session 
to  begin  10  hours  of  debate  today  and 
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tomorrow  on  the  MX  mlnUe.  Tou  will 
hear  in  this  debate  no  facts  in  favor  of 
the  MX  mlnUe  being  placed  in  the 
very  nine  sQoe  that  Secretary  Wein- 
berger told  lu  Jtist  2  yean  ago  would 
be  too  vulnerable  to  survive  an  attack. 

We  heard  no  facts  in  defense  of  the 
MX  in  the  long  Senate  debate  last 
week.  We  will  hear  no  facts  today  as 
we  heard  no  facts  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  week  because 
there  are  no  facts  to  support  the  MX 
missile. 

It  would  not  be  survlvable.  we  know 
that  from  the  administration  itself. 
Therefore  it  could  only  be  dependable 
in  a  first-strike  effort  which  we  aU 
oppose. 

People  say  we  have  to  have  the  MX 
missile  to  carry  on  the  negotiations, 
when  we  all  know  the  Soviets  came  to 
those  negotiations  because  they  fear 
the  deployment  of  the  cniise  and  the 
Pershing  missiles  with  our  NATO 
allies  in  Europe. 

The  administration  and  pnvonents 
today  wHl  be  asking  us  to  begin  down 
the  road  that  will  cause  us  to  spend 
$40  bUllon  plus  on  the  MX.  They  talk 
about  hftittoning  gOos  when  we  know 
that  the  survivability  rate  wiU  still  be 
nfl  with  that  extra  great  expense. 

We  ask  you  to  remonber  common 
sense.  We  ask  you  to  remember  that 
great  problem  with  the  deficit.  And  in- 
stead, stroigthen  qur  conventional 
forces  and.  instead,  accelerate  the  de- 
ploymmt  of  the  mobile  missile,  and  to 
vote  no  on  the  MX  missile  when  there 
are  no  factual  argiunents  on  the  side 
of  the  MX  mlssUe:  21  today  wiU  lead 
to  48  and  eventually  100  MX  mlssUes 
tomorrow. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE  March  25, 1985 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Reagan  is 
telling  the  truth.  The  MX  is  not  a  bar- 
gaining chip  for  Geneva. 

Geneva  is  a  bargaining  chip  for  the 
MX. 


March  25,\l985 
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funding  for  more  than  200.000  Jobs  for 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
reject  this  funding  of  this  pet  wei«)on. 
and  instead  of  the  Wastemaker  and 
the  Budget-Buster,  let  us  spend  the 
$1.5  billion  to  create  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. 


MX   missile    is 
of   the   Geneva 


FUNDING  THE  MX 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  although 
more  than  100  congriessional  districts 
are  suffering  from  desperate  structur- 
al unoBployment.  we  have  almost 
closed  the  door  to  any  discussion  of 
new  initiatives  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
kmg-term  unemployed.  We  said  that 
the  money  for  Jobs  is  Just  not  there. 
We  must  first  take  care  of  the  deficit. 

And  yet  today  this  House  will  begin 
the  debate  on  the  MX  missUe  which 
for  the  next  Installment  alone  this 
year  wlU  cost  another  $1.5  billion.  This 
worthless  missile,  which  should  be 
more  accurately  named  the  Waste- 
maker  or  the  Budget-Buster  adds 
nothing  significant  to  the  defense  of 
our  country.  The  only  argument  we 
are  left  with  to  support  the  MX  mis- 
sile is  that  the  President  wants  it. 

While  I  sympathise  with  the  fact 
that  the  MX  is  the  President's  pet 
weapon.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
valid  reascm  to  waste  another  $1.5  bU- 
llon. That  $1.5  billion  can  provide 


PRESIDENT'S  JOKE  COVERS  UP 
COLD  AND  CYNICAL  HEART 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarlu.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  stated  today  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  at  a  Gridiron  Club  annual 
award  dinner  last  Saturday  evening.  "I 
think  we  should  keep  the  grain  and 
export  the  farmers." 

It  is  not  funny  because  it  is  true. 
The  policies  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion have  priced  the  American  farmer 
out  of  the  world  market  and  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  are  in  effect  exporting 
the  American  farmer  while  he  is  keep- 
ing his  grain. 

And  if  Ronald  Reagan  could  have 
seen  the  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  appeared  before  the 
Budget  Committee  during  hearings 
over  the  past  weekend  in  BCissouri. 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, he  would  Imow  that  it  is  not 
fimny. 

The  American  farmer  can  only  be  re- 
warded to  know  that  the  warm  and 
Jovial  smile  of  the  President  is  a  face 
which  covers  up  a  cold  and  cynical 
heart. 


lit.  Speaker,  the 
m«nng  a  mockery 
talks. 

And  the  story  this  spring  is  the  same 
as  it  was  last  siunmer.  Promise  them 
arms  control  but  give  them  the  BCX. 


FUNDING  THE  ICX 

(Mr.  MARKET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  we 
vote  <m  the  Edsel  of  weapcms  systems, 
the  MX  missUe.  The  MX  is  to  military 
systems  what  the  Ohio  Savings  9t 
Loans  Is  to  the  hanking  system. 

We  all  know  about  the  merits  of  the 
MX.  It  has  none. 

It  is  a  missile  without  a  mission— a 
weapon  without  a  home. 

It  Is  a  $41  billion  exercise  in  weaken- 
ing American  sectirity  and  reducing 
nuclear  stability. 

Unable  to  argue  for  MX  on  its 
merits,  the  administration  is  trying  to 
give  it  a  sugar  coating  of  arms  con- 
trol—to bathe  it  in  the  glow  of 
Geneva. 

Now.  President  Reagan  has  ordered 
Max  Kampelman  to  abandon  the  arms 
talks  at  Geneva  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  push  for  MX  production. 

Our  chief  arms  control  negotiator 
may  miss  sessions  in  Geneva  in  order 
to  lobby  for  more  missiles. 

That  says  it  all. 
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PRESIDENT  IS  PRESIDING  OVER 
UQUIDA'nON  OF  OUR  FARMERS 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
message  for  our  President.  Our  farm- 
ers are  being  forced  to  abandon  their 
farms  while  you  do  nothing  but  pres- 
sure the  Congress  for  more  bombs. 

In  1030  Stalin  murdered  the  farmers 
in  Russia  in  cold  blood.  Soviet  agricul- 
ture has  never  recovered. 

They  cannot  sufficiently  feed  their 
own  people  to  this  day. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  presiding  over 
the  liquidation  of  our  farmers  and  the 
result  will  be  the  same  as  Stalin's 
brutal  act:  broken  men.  though  still 
alive,  will  not  come  back  to  the  farm. 

The  farmers.  Mr.  President,  should 
not  be  shipped  overseas.  We  need 
them  here.  What  we  do  not  need.  Mr. 
President,  is  more  nuclear  weapons. 
We  do  not  need  the  MX. 

If  you  cannot  see  past  yoiv  obses- 
sion to  the  real  condition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  today,  to  our  farms  and 
our  industries,  then  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  your  eyes. 
We  in  this  body  must  resolve  to  send  a 
signal  to  oMt  own  President  that  it  is 
not  the  ICX  the  country  needs,  but  a 
concern  for  our  own  people  and  their 
livelihoods. 


THE  EXTENDED  AMERICTAN 
FAMILT— AND  THEIR  DEBTS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  early  position  I  took  in  support 
of  a  1-year  freese  on  all  Government 
spending.  I  have  received  quite  a  lot  of 
mail  from  senior  dtisens. 

Many.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  share  my 
concern  about  the  debts  we  are  pass- 
ing on  to  their  grandchildren.  These 
senior  citizens  are  more  than  wiUing  to 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  keep  the  American  dream 
alive  for  their  grandchildren. 

Others  are  upset  about  having  their 
COLA'S  frocen.  I  can  understand  how 
this  will  mean  real  hardship  for  some 
people,  but  I  see  no  way  to  avoid  this. 


When  I  writie  them  badL.  I  ask  them  to 
reflect  on  one  statistic 

Today's  tfirpical  senior  dtisen  has 
paid,  over  Itfs  or  her  lifetime,  roughly 
$5,000  in  e^dtra  taxes  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  previous  generation.  Today's 
child  will  have  to  pay  $100,000-20 
times  as  miich— to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  debts  we  are  passing  on  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  be  fair  to 
Americans  of  all  ages,  including  our 
children. 


HOUSE 


MEMBERS 


SHOULD 


SPEND  MORE  TIME  ON  THE 
FLOOR  !  DURING  THE  NEXT 
FEW  DAYS 

(Mr.  DO^NAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permissi(m  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  nis  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOI^fAN  of  Callforina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  left  Justice  be  dime,  please 
seat  our  cdlleague  Rick  Mclntyre  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  going  to 
begin  over  &  days.  10  hours  of  debate 
on  modemiting  one  of  our  strategic 
systems  toi  the  defense  of  not  only 
the  United  States  but  the  free  world. 
The  Peacekeeper  missile  program  in- 
volves only  one-third  of  one  percent  of 
our  Federal  yearly  budget. 

I  hope  no  one  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  Indici^  that  however  we  vote 
tomorrow  has  anything  to  do  with  pa- 
triotism. Everybody  who  serves  in  this 
body  loves  I  our  country  or  he  would 
not  be  here  serving  at  such  a  difficult 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

But  this  debate  will  involve  Judg- 
ment. I  would  ask  all  the  Members 
who  can  refurange  their  schedules,  as 
I  have  triefi  to  do  today  in  order  to 
spend  as  mtich  time  as  possible  on  the 
House  floor  so  that  we  can  speak 
among  our^ves  privately  at  the  bade: 
of  the  Cha|nber  in  addition  to  engag- 
ing in  thote  valiuible  colloquies  and 
dialogs  on  tfce  House  floor. 

Please  b^  here  as  much  as  possible 
today  and  I  tomorrow.  I  know  every- 
body is  going  to  be  watching  the  floor 
debate  on  ttielr  television  sets  in  their 
own  offices  and  I  agree  that  some- 
times that  Iglves  you  even  more  of  an 
intense  tot^  on  the  Member's  floor 
remarks.  However,  come  on  over  to  the 
House  floof.  this  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant momeht  in  American  history,  and 
I  think  tliat  there  should  have  as 
many  of  usj  physically  in  the  Chamber 
as  possible;  so  that  we  make  the  right 
decision  with  our  predous  votes. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


HOUSK  OP  RsraSBCRTATIVKS, 

WoMhingUm.  DC,  ManOi  20.  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Htnue.  H-202.  the  Capitol, 
Waiihington,  DC. 
DSAK  Ma.  Brakes:  This  is  to  Inform  you, 
piusuant  to  Rule  L(60)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House    of    RepresentatiTes.    that    Walter 
Hunt,  a  oonstituent  caseworker  in  my  Nash- 
ville office,  has  received  a  Subpoena  for  CI- 
vUlan  Witness  Issued  by  a  Special  Court 
Ifaitial  of  the  United  States,  Naval  Legal 
Servioe  Office.  Naval  Base,  Norfolk.  Virgin- 
ia. 

After    consultation    with    the    General 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  I  wiU 
Inform  you  of  my  determination  as  required 
by  the  House  rule. 
Sincerely. 

BnxBoifKR. 
Member  of  Congreu. 

House  or  REPRESEmATivES, 
WttiMnaUm,  DC,  March  21,  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neox.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Houte.  H-202,  the  Capitol, 
WoMhington,  DC. 
Dbab  Mb.  Spbakxk:  By  letter  dated  March 
20.  1086. 1  Informed  you  that  Walter  Hunt, 
a  ooastituait  caseworker  in  my  NashvUle 
district  office,  liad  received  a  Subpoena  for 
Civilian  Witness  issued  by  a  Special  Court 
Martial  of  the  United  SUtes.  After  consul- 
tation with  the  General  Counsel  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  I  have  determined  that 
wnmpitatw^  With  this  subpoeiui  is  conslstcnt 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Stncerely. 

Bnx  Borer. 
'  Member  of  Conspeu. 


COMMUNtCA'nONS  FROM  HON. 
WILLIAM  H.  BONER  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE! 

The  SPtlAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communications 
from  Hon.  William  H.  Bonkr  of  Ten- 
nessee: 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHmCTOH.  DC. 

March  2S,  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The   Speaker,    Home    of  RepreeentaUvee. 
Waahington,  DC. 
DBAS  Ma.  Speakes:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5,  Rule  m  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  liave  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  At  3:15  pjn.  on  Thursday.  March  21. 
IMS  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  17th 
Annual  Reports  on  the  Administration  of 
tlie  Hi^way  Safety  and  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  ActK 

2.  At  4:10  pjn.  on  Friday,  March  22,  1985 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  8th 
^Mdal  Message  for  Fiscal  Tear  1985  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1074;  and 

3.  At  4:10  pjn.  on  Friday.  March  22,  1985 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  irtiereby  he  transmits  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1984  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Berjamih  J.  Guthkie. 
Cterk,  House  of  Repretentatives. 
By  W.  Ratmohd  Couxr. 

Deputy  Clerk. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  ADMINI8- 
TRA'nON  OF  HIGHWAY 

SAFETT  ACT  AND  NA'HONAL 
TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETT  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDEarr  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  f ran  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying pitfjers.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Titmsportation  and  the  C<Hnmlttee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  State*: 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehide 
Safety  Act.  both  enacted  in  1966.  initi- 
ated a  national  effort  to  reduce  traffic 
deaths  and  injuries  and  require  annual 
reports  on  the  administration  of  the 
Acts.  This  is  the  17th  year  that  these 
reports  have  been  prepared  for  your 
review. 

The  report  on  motor  vehide  safety 
indudes  the  annual  reporting  require- 
ment in  Title  I  of  the  Motor  Vehide 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  of 
1972  (bumper  standards).  An  annual 
report  also  is  required  by  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservaidim  Act  of  1975, 
which  amended  the  Motor  Vehide  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  set,  adjust,  and  enforce  motor 
vehide  fuel  econcMny  standards.  Simi- 
lar reporting  requlranents  are  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  Energy 
Act  of  1978  with  reqDect  to  the  use  of 
advanced  technology  by  the  automo- 
bile industry.  '  These  requirements 
have  been  met  in  the  Eighth  Annual 
Fuel  Economy  Report,  the  highlights 
of  whidi  are  summarized  in  the  motor 
vehicle  safety  report. 

In  the  Highway  Safety  Acts  of  1973, 
1976,  and  1978,  the  Congress  expressed 
its  special  interest  in  certain  aspects  of 
traffic  safety,  which  are  addressed  in 
the  volume  on  highway  safety. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  traffic 
fatalities  have  dropped  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row.  The  42.584  fatalities  re- 
corded in  1983,  whUe  still  unaooept- 
ably  high  and  a  tragedy  to  the  Nation 
lx>th  in  terms  of  lives  lost  and  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  deaths, 
represent  a  3-percent  decrease  from 
the  preceding  year,  and  a  17-percent 
decrease  from  as  recently  as  1980 
when  51.091  people  died  in  traffic  aod- 
dents. 

In  addition,  despite  large  increases 
in  the  number  of  drivers  and  vehides. 
the  Federal  standards  and  programs 
for  motor  vehide  and  highway  safety 
instituted  since  1966  have  contributed 
to  a  significant  reduction  in  the  fatali- 
ty rate  per  100  million  miles  of  traveL 
The  fatality  rate  is  a  measure  of  the 
risk  of  death  that  a  person  is  exposed 
to  when  travelling.  The  rate  has  de- 
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creased  from  5.5  in  the  mld-60'8  to  the 
present  level  of  2.57,  the  lowest  rate 
ever  recorded.' This  means  that  motor- 
ists can  drive  more  miles  today  with 
less  risk.  If  the  1966  fatality  rate  had 
been  experienced  in  1983.  more  than 
91.000  persons  would  have  lost  their 
lives  in  traffic  accidents. 

A  substantial  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries  on  our  roadways  can  be  traced 
in  part  to  some  human  factor  the 
driver  or  passenger  who  was  not  wear- 
ing a  safety  belt:  the  drinking  driver 
who  continues  to  be  involved  in  more 
than  half  of  the  Nation's  traffic  fatali- 
ties; speedinr.  or  the  habitual  offend- 
ers whose  privileges  to  drive  have  been 
rev<Aed.  but  who  continue  to  drive  ir- 
reqwnsibly. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  in  1983 
we  had  the  safest  Christmas  holiday 
season  since  the  late  1940'8.  The  na- 
tional outrage  over  drunk  driving, 
combined  with  tougher  State  laws  and 
stepped-up  enforcement,  apparently 
have  caused  some  people  to  refrain 
from  driving  after  they  have  been 
drinking. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  highway 
and  motor  vehicle  safety  programs 
that  are  most  effective  in  reducing 
deaths  and  injtiries.  We  are  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  the  human  as- 
pects of  traffic  safety,  reflecting  the 
national  omcem  that  emphasis  be  on 
those  activities  that  have  the  most  re- 
alistic pro^MCt  of  success,  and  Which 
yield  the  maximum  safety  gain  per 
dollar  invested. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  slgnlf  iciant 
fatality  reduction  this  Nation  has  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  three  years 
and  am  convinced  that  even  more 
progress  can  be  made  to  ensure  that 
American  motorists  and  pedestrians 
will  enjoy  the  greatest  level  of  person- 
al safety  possible. 

ROHALS  RSAOAlf . 

Tax  Whttx  House.  March  21, 1985. 


The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  report. 

ROHALD  RKAGAN. 

The  Wbrs  House.  March  22. 1985. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS  FOR 
1984— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

To  the  CongrtSM  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed. I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1984. 

ROHALD  RXAGAIf. 

The  White  House.  March  22, 1985. 


EIGHTH  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  FOR 
FISCAL  TEAR  1985  UNDER  IM- 
POUNDMENT CONTROL  ACT  OF 
19T4-MEB8AGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  99-44) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes:  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

7b  the  Congren  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impouiul- 
ment  Cmtrol  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  five  new  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority for  1985  totaling  $121,544,000 
and  three  revised  deferrals  now  total- 
ing $162,677,884.  The  deferrals  affect 
the  Departments  of  Energy.  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Interior,  and 
Transportation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I.  the  Chair 
announces  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  nile  XV. 

Such  rollcaU  vote,  if  postponed.  wiU 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  March  26.  1985. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  BONORITY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
COMMISSION  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL MAILING  STANDARDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5<b),  Public  Law. 
93-191.  the  Chair  M>POints  as  minority 
members  of  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards  the 
following  Members  of  the  House: 

liCr.  Frehzel  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Tatioe  of  Missouri;  and 

Mr.  I^wis  of  California. 


Mr.  Wolf  of  Virginia; 
Mr.  Huston  of  Indiana; 
Mrs.  JoHMSOM  of  Connecticut; 
Mr.  McKbuiaii  of  Maine; 
Mrs.  VucAHOvicB  of  Nevada; 
Mr.  MoNSON  of  Utah;  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 

THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON 

NARCOTICS  ABUSE  A  CON- 
TROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
3  of  House  Resolution  22.  99th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Mr.  Rahoel  of  New  Torii.  chairman; 

Mr.  RooiHO.  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Staxk.  of  California; 

Mr.  ScBXUBR,  of  New  York; 

Mrs.  CoLLiKS  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Akaka  of  Hawaii; 

Mr.  GuAEiHi  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  MATSxn  of  California; 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Fauhtrot  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

Mr.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey: 

Mr.  Levihe  of  California; 

Mr.  Ortiz  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Towhs  of  New  York; 

Mr.  GnjfAH  of  New  York; 

Mr.  CouGHUH  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mi.  Shaw  of  Florida; 

l«[r.  OzLET  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Parris  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Chafpb  of  California; 

Mr.  Huhter  of  California; 

Mr.  DioGuARSi  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Strahg  of  Colorado;  and 

Mr.  RowLAHD  of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MINORITY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN, 
YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
3  of  House  Resolution  25,  99th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  minority 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Coats  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York; 

Mr.  BuixT  of  Virginia; 


NEW  GI  BILL  AMENDMENTS  OF 

1985 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (HJl.  752)  to  amend  tlUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  an  or- 
derly transition  to  the  new  education- 
al assistance  program  established  by 
chi4>ter  30  of  that  title,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Rejnesentatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TmJt. 

This  Act  may  be  died  as  the  "New  OI 
Amendments  of  1985". 

SBC  L   KUGWIUTV   rOR  NEW  ACTIVE-DVTY  GI 


(a)  AcnvB-DvTT  Prookam.— Section 
MlKaKlKA)  of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  cUuae  (t>— 

(A)  by  strikinc  out  "July  1,  1985,"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  New  OI  Bill  AmendmenU  of 
1985":  and 

(B)  by  strikinc  out  "first"  both  places  It 
appears:  and 


(3)  in  da^ises  (1)  and  (U).  by  inserting 
"after  such  date  of  enactment"  after  "who" 
the  first  phwe  it  appears  in  eadi  dause. 

(b)  AcnvafARB-RssBRVs  Program.— Section 
MiacaXlXiU)  of  such  title  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  natter  precedtng  clause  (iX— 

(A)  by  strung  out  "July  1, 1985,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  New  OI  Bill  Amendments  of 
1985":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "first"  both  places  it 
appears;  and 

(3)  in  dai*e  (1).  by  inaerting  ".  after  such 
date  of  enacnnent,"  after ' 

(C)  COMrORMIHO 

(IKA)  SedUon  UlKcXl)  of  such  tiUe  te 
amended  bylstrlklng  out  "initially  enters"  in 
the  second  jsentence  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "enters,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thf  New  OI  Bill  Amendments  of 
1985,". 

(B)  Seettfn  1413(dXl>  of  such  tiUe  is 
amended  by|  striking  out  "initially  enters"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "enters,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  New  OI  Bill  Amendments  of 
1985,". 

(3)  Section  1413  of  such  title  is  amended- 

(A)  in  subsection  (aX2).  by  inaerting 
"after  the  jdate  of  the  t«»g«niifa«g  of  the 
period  for  wnlch  the  individual's  basic  pay  is 
reduced  un^  section  1411(b)  of  this  title. 
In  the  case  mi  an  individual  described  in  sec- 
tion 1411(a)iilXAXUXI)  of  this  title,  or  after 
June  30.  1985.  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
described  lA  section  1411(aKlXBKUXI)  of 
this  titie"  before  the  period  at  the  end;  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(I)  by  Ins^ting  "after  the  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  ihe  period  for  which  such  indi- 
vidual's basic  pay  is  reduced  under  section 
1412(c)  of  this  titie.  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual descilbed  in  section  MlKaXlXA).  or 
after  June  sio,  1985,  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual described  In  section  14ia(aXlXB)  of  this 
titie"  In  daaae  (1)  after  "indlvklual":  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "after  sudi  date"  in 
clause  (3)  before  the  period  at  the  end. 

(4)  The  tekt  of  section  1416  of  such  titie  is 
ammded  totread  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  member  of  the  Aimed  Forces  who— 

"(1)  becomes  a  member  or  enters  on  active 
duty  as  a  infanber  of  the  Anned  Fy»ees  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  New  OI 
Bill  Amendfecnto  of  1985; 

"(3)  completes  at  least  two  years  of  service 
on  active  daty  after  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  thf  period  for  which  such  mem- 
bers's  baslo  pay  is  reduced  under  section 
1411(b)  or  If  12(c)  of  this  title: 

"(3)  after  Ruch  service,  continues  on  active 
duty  or  in  the  Selected  Reserve  without  a 
break  in  service  (except  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 14ia(bK3)  of  this  titie):  and 

"(4)  but  lor  section  1411(aXlXAXiXI)  or 
1413(aXlx4xii)  of  this  title  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  basio  educational 


may  receive  educational  assistanre  under 
this  chapter  for  enrollment  in  an  approved 
program  of  education  while  continuing  to 
perform  the  duty  described  in  section 
UlKaXlXAXlKI)  or  1412(aXlXAXU)  of 
this  titie.  I 
"(b)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who- 
'd) as  of  t>eoember  31. 19*9,  is  eligible  for 
educatiimall  asslstanre  bcfneflts  under  chap- 
ter 34  of  thk  titie: 

"(3)  after  I  June  30. 1985,  has  continued  on 
active  duty  lor  in  the  Selected  Reserve  with- 
out a  breakiin  service  (ezoeptas  described  in 
section  14li(bK3)  of  this  title):  and 

-■(3)  but  for  section  14ia(aXlXBXli)  of 
this  UUe  would  be  eligible  for  baaic  educa- 
tional assist^mce. 


may  receive  educational  assistance  under 
this  dupter  for  enrollment  in  an  approved 
program  of  education  while  continuing  to 
peifctm  the  duty  described  in  section 
14ia(aXlXBXU)  of  this  titie.". 

(5)  Section  704  of  the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1984  is  amended- 

(A)  by  Inaerting  "(a)"  after  "Sac.  704.", 


(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sulMection: 

"(b)  No  individual  who  beccnnes  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  or  enters  on  active 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
New  OI  Bill  Amendments  of  1985  may 
enroll  in  the  educational  assistance  iMtigram 
deacritied  In  sulisection  (a)  before  July  1, 
1968.". 

SBC  S.  EUCIBUlTy  FOR  NEW  GUARD  AND  RE- 
SERVE GI  RILL. 

(a)  III  OnmuL.— Sections  3133  and  3138 
of  title  10,  United  States  C^ode,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1, 1985,"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  New  OI  BiU  Amendments  of  1985". 

(b)  CoHPOiMiiiG  AnnnniDR.— Section 
705(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1. 1985."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  New  OI 
BiU  Amendments  of  1985". 

(c)  TBCBmcAL  AMRmniKiiT.— Section 
3131(c)  of  titie  10,  United  States  C^ode,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or  the  equivalent 
tbneof  in  part-time  educational  asslst- 
anoe)"  before  the  poiod  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  HAMB031SCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  secaoA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJe<Alon. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mohtgomert] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hammerschmidt]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Moitigomert]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  752.  This  legislation 
was  Jointly  referred  to  the  Committee 
<m  Veterans'  Affairs  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
the  measure  was  approved  unanimous- 
ly by  these  committees  on  March  7 
and  March  20.  respectively.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  support 
and  would  especially  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspnr],  the  chairman  of  both  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  and  the  full  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  for  agree- 
ing to  expedite  consideration  of  this 
important  piece  of  legislation.  Also, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hammerschmidt].  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  for  his  total  sup- 
port. Also,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  HiLLis].  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


Military  Personnel  and  Compensation 
as  well  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
dght  and  Investigations  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs-  Committee,  deserves  a 
special  vote  of  thanks. 

Last  year,  in  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Congress  ouurted  a  new  GI 
bill  for  both  the  Active  Forces  and  the 
Selected  Reserve  to  assist  in  the  re- 
cniltment  and  retention  of  high  qual- 
ity personnel  for  the  Natlcm's  Armed 
Forces.  The  new  GI  bill  is  a  3-year  pro- 
gram that  will  vply  to  those  who 
enter  military  servl<%  between  July  1. 
1985.  and  June  30.  1988.  Frankly.  I 
thought  that  t)ie  program  should  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
the  Senate  Insisted  on  a  delayed  date 
of  July  1. 1985.  As  expected,  that  July 
1  date  is  causing  problems. 

As  a  result.  I  introduced  HJl.  752. 
HH.  752  does  two  things:  It  moves 
back  the  effective  date  for  the  new  GI 
bill  from  July  1.  1985.  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  HH.  752.  and  it  extoids 
eligibility  to  prior  service  personnel  re- 
turning after  a  break  in  service  to  be 
covered  under  the  GI  bllL 

Over  the  past  few  months— and  as 
recently  as  last  Wednesday  during 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  oa 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensa- 
tlcm— the  services  have  expressed  sub- 
stantial concern  to  me  about  the 
intact  of  waiting  imtil  July  1.  The 
new  GI  bUl  Is  a  much  more  attractive 
program  than  the  current  ocmtribu- 
tory  Veterans'  Eklucatlonal  AsslBtance 
Program  [VEAP]  and.  as  a  result,  the 
services  are  worried  that  potential  re- 
cruits will  wait  until  July  1  for  the 
more  generous  benefit.  Such  a  last 
minute  surge  of  entrants  could  swamp 
the  traisdng  base  in  the  final  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1985  and  the  early 
months  of  fiscal  year  1986.  straining 
sch(x>l  seats  beycmd  capability  and  re- 
sources. Because  of  this  same  concern. 
Larry  Korb.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  has  indicated 
his  support  for  backdating  the  effec- 
tive date  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  March 
1. 

Currently,  the  new  GI  bUl  aivlies 
only  to  those  who  first  enter  active 
duty  after  July  1.  1985.  The  services, 
however,  recruit  on  a  selected  basis  a 
limited  number  of  prior  service  person- 
nel returning  after  a  break  In  service 
to  fill  shortage  skills  and  meet  specific 
requirements.  I  think  it  makes  sense 
to  treat  these  returning  prior  service 
young  people  like  new  recruits  for  pur- 
poses of  the  new  GI  bllL  HJl.  752 
would,  therefore,  extend  coverage  to 
the  prior  service,  thus  maximizing  the 
impact  of  the  new  GI  biU  In  attracting 
high  quality  mllltaiT  personneL 

During  Armed  Services  Committee 
deliberations,  H.R.  752  was  amended 
to  include  my  second  bill.  H.R.  886. 
which  affects  the  Reserve  and  Nation- 
al Guard  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram   and    falls    solely    within    the 
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Anned  Services  Committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. HJl.  8M  makes  an  identical 
chiuoce  In  the  effective  date  of  the  Re- 
serve and  Ouard  program— in  other 
words,  moves  it  back  from  July  1. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  favorable  action  on 
HJl.  752  this  afternoon.  There  Is  little 
cost  Involved  but  it  wiU  result  in  more 
efficient  operation  of  this  educationaL 
This  legislation  makes  even  better  a 
vital  investment  in  the  future  of  our 
Nation's  Armed  Forces— the  new  OI 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TtATiCAiiT).  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  gmtleman  from  Arkansas   [Mr. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  j^^eaker.  as  ranldng  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJ%.  752.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  it. 

Last  year,  when  we  passed  the  new 
OI  bill,  which  I  also  cosponsored.  it 
contained  a  Senate  provision  which 
delayed  its  implementation  until  July 
1.  1985.  The  delayed  date  presents  a 
practical  difficulty  for  the  Armed 
Forces  which  should  be  remedied  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
major  problem  is  that  some  potential 
new  recruits  are  holding  back  until 
they  are  eligible  this  coming  July  for 
the  attractive  new  OI  bUL  The  Armed 
Forces  are  rightly  concerned  about  a 
large  number  of  recruits  hitting  the 
pipeline  all  at  once,  rather  than 
having  an  orderly  flow  which  does  not 
overburden  training  facilities.  I  under- 
stand that  the  volume  of  recruits  is 
droK>ing  off  now,  but  that  there  is 
time  to  avoid  a  serious  disruption  if  we 
act  promptly. 

The  remedy  is  straightforward: 
Change  to  the  date  of  oukctment  of 
this  legislation  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  OI  bill  benefits.  A  steadier 
flow  of  new  recruits  would  result. 

A  sectmd  difficulty  is  that  the  new 
OI  bQl  is  written  in  such  a  way  that  it 
does  not  allow  eligibility  for  former 
service  members  who  would  like  to  go 
badE  into  military  service.  This  oper- 
ates as  a  disincentive  for  them  and 
may  cost  the  military  services  opportu- 
nities to  regain  experienced  men  and 
women  who  already  have  expensive 
training  and  needed  skills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  752.  imder  the  ex- 
cepUmially  able  leadership  of  our 
chalrman.  Mr.  MomaoicnT.  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Veter- 
ans'Affairs  Committee.  It  is  not  con- 
troversial, and  I  believe  that  any  ex- 
pense, which  would  be  smaU.  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  benefits  to  the 
military  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  thanks  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Training  Subcommit- 


tee. Mr.  Dasckli,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee's ranking  member,  Mr.  McEwxh. 
that  this  legislation  has  come  to  the 
floor  without  deli^  to  meet  an  impor- 
tant national  need. 

I  also  congratulate  and  thank  Mr. 
Aspuf  and  Mr.  Hiujs  for  their  impor- 
tant role  in  reporting  this  bill  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  Join  in  urging  my  colleagues  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  needed 
legislation. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  tothe 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwml, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. Training  and  Employment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  Training 
and  Employment.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  752. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
from  the  full  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

It  corrects  an  unanticipated  result 
stemming  from  the  creation  of  the 
peacetime  OI  bill  last  year. 

The  new  OI  bill  is  designed  to  be  an 
effective  recruitment  and  retention 
tool  in  strengthening  our  military 
manpower. 

When  this  legislation  was  approved 
by  this  House  last  year,  it  contained  a 
provision  establishing  October  1.  1984. 
as  its  effective  date. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  insist- 
ed upon  the  date  of  July  1.  1985.  the 
date  ultimately  agreed  to  in  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  legislation. 

A  result  of  the  July  1  date,  as  was 
explained  by  Chairman  MotrtaoiOHT 
and  Representative  HAUdRSCHifioT. 
is  that  military  recruitment  officers 
are  finding  that  some  prospective  re- 
cruits are  deli^lng  their  entry  into  the 
armed  services  until  after  July  1  so  as 
to  guarantee  their  eligibility  for  later 
important  educational  beneflts. 

The  legislation  before. us  today  has 
as  its  principal  focus  changing  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  Education 
Assistance  Pro-am  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  This  change  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  prevent  disruption 
in  our  military  recruitment  efforts.  In 
fact,  certain  branches  of  our  Armed 
Forces  tell  us  they  have  encountered 
some  recruitment  difficulties  as  a 
result  of  the  present  eligibility  data. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  752  will 
allow  former  service  members  to  be  el- 
igible for  the  benefits  of  the  new  OI 
bill.  This  will  help  attract  former  serv- 
ice members  which  have  skills  current- 
ly in  short  supply. 

As  a  final  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  leadership 
on  this  issue  shown  by  Chairman 
MoHTOOMSKT  of  OUT  Committee  and 


the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  our  good  friend.  Jobh  Paul 
HAMMxascHiciDT.  They  both,  along 
with  Representative  Hnxis  of  Indiana 
and  Representative  Asmi .  worked  dili- 
gently to  shepherd  this  peacetime  OI 
bill  through  the  Congress. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  for  his  efforts  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee 
for  working  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  in  such  an  expeditious 
manner. 

Passage  of  HJl.  752  is  important  to 
our  military  recruitment  goals  for  the 
coming  months.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  us  in  approving  this  im- 
portant legislation.     

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
MOHl.  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
who  was  racddng  minority  member  of 
this  subcommittee  of  Jurisdiction  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  %)eaker.  like  my  coUeagues 
from  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  572 
and  to  luve  its  immediate  adoption  by 
the  House. 

I  was  proud  to  have  been  an  original 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  creating  the 
new  peacetime  OI  bill  last  year. 

I  was  also  honored  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  conferee  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill  which  established 
our  new  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  the  armed  services. 

It  was  during  that  conference,  how- 
ever, that  the  other  body  set  the  effec- 
tive date  for  eligibility  at  July  1.  alter- 
ing the  October  1, 1984  date  contained 
in  the  House  version. 

We  prevailed  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  legislation:  the  other  Chamber 
had  passed  a  markedly  different  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Program,  but 
under  the  leadership  of  our  chairman. 
Somnr  MomaoimT.  and  our  ranking 
Republican  Member.  Jomi  Paot.  Ham- 
MBiscHicioT,  we  fought  hard  to  protect 
the  House  position,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  we  won  most  of  the  major  battles. 
The  effective  date,  however,  was  es- 
tablished by  the  other  Chamber. 

As  a  result  of  that  effective  date,  we 
are  now  faced  with  immediate  recruit- 
ment shortfalls. 

Many  of  our  young  men  and  women, 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  new  OI 
bill  benefits,  are  deferring  their  enlist- 
ment date  to  vDswn  their  eligibility 
for  benefits. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
demonstrates  a  sophistication  and 
awareness  on  the  part  of  our  new  re- 
cruits that  is  very  encouraging. 

As  a  former  marine,  I  am  particular- 
ly distressed  that  the  Marine  Corps  in 


particular,  i^  experiencing  enlistment 
delajrs  which  are  preventing  the  corps 
fnmi  meetlog  its  short-term  recruit- 
ment goals. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  move  the  ef- 
fective date  for  eligibility  up  to  the 
date  of  enadtment  of  this  legislation. 

It  will  also  ipermit  prior  sovloe  mem- 
bers who  rejoin,  to  be  eUgUde  for  the 
new  OI  bill. 

This  wOl  aid  in  bringing  skilled  indi- 
viduals badi  Into  military  service. 

HJl.  752  isnot  controversial. 

It  was  unmimously  approved  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  our  Educa- 
tion and  [Training  Subcommittee 
Chairman.  Mr.  Daschlb,  and  our  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  sub- 
aunmlttee,  my  good  frioid  Bob 
McEwBR.  fof  their  hard  work  in  help- 
ing to  brine  HJl.  752  to  the  floor  in 
such  a  timely  manner. 

I  would  ateo  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues aoiM  again  of  the  debt  we  all 
owe  to  Somnr  MoiraaoiiBtT,  our  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  to  the 
irlty  member.  Jorv  Paul 
HAMMBBSCHifciDT.  f or  their  untiring  ef- 
forts over  the  years  in  telnglng  about 
this  peaoetl4e  OI  bilL 

The  whole  Nation  owes  these  two 
fine  Americans  a  great  deal  for  unfail- 
ing patriot!^  and  leadership  on  this 
and  all  other  matters  of  importanoe  to 
our  Natifmls  veterans-Hnresent  and 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  luge  immediate  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  752. 

Mr.  HiliMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
I^ieaker.  thfe  bill  was  Jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteran's  Affairs 
and  the  Colnmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. As  I  m^Uoned  eariler,  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asmr],  of 
the  Armed  iServioes  Committee,  and 
the  ranklnTi  minority  member  of  the 
Subcoounittee  of  JurladlcUoo,  the  gen- 
tleman from  TTi^iwnn  CMr.  Hnxisl, 
this  biU  is  before  us  today.  I  now  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleifian   from    Indiana    [Mr. 

HiLLIS].         i 

Mr.  HILLiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  ftom  Ar- 
kansas, for  jpelding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  the  g^Ueman  from  MlsHiBBiw>i 
[B<r.  MoirraoiiBRT]  in  urging  passage 
of  HJl.  752i  the  New  OI  Bill  Amend- 
ment of  1085.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  Ub.  MoHToamxT].  who  is 
both  the  dpirman  of  the  CcnmUttee 
on  Veteran!;'  Affairs  and  a  senior 
member  of  ^e  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  deierves  the  full  measure  of 
credit  for  his  tireless  efforts  last  year 
to  enact  a  nfw  OI  bill  for  our  Natiim's 
men  and  iromen  in  uniform.  The 
measure  we  are  considering  today  is 
haslrally  a  fine  tuning  of  that  initia- 
tive. I 

At  the  inifstence  of  the  Senate,  last 
year's  Defeiise  authorisation  ccmfer- 


VDOt  delayed  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  educational  assistance  program 
until  July  1.  1985,  in  order  to  give  the 
servloes  adequate  time  to  rework  their 
recruiting  and  advertising  campaigns 
and  bring  recruiters  up  to  speed  on 
the  new  program.  The  services  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  long  delay  in 
implementation  could  cause  more 
problnns  than  it  would  solve.  They 
feared  a  feast  and  famine  situation  in 
recruiting:  famine  until  July  1  fol- 
lowed by  a  massive  influx  of  new  re- 
cruits after  that  date.  This  post-July  1 
feast  of  new  accessions  could  over- 
whelm the  ciQMibillty  of  the  training 
base  to  provide  a  suf  f  ident  number  of 
sdiool  seats  in  the  final  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1985  and  the  early  months 
of  fiscal  year  1986. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem.  HJl. 
752  wiU  broaden  the  eligibility  time 
window  by  backdating  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  program  from  July  1, 
1985.  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  HJl. 
752.  Those  few  extra  months  will  pro- 
vide a  mudi  smoother  transition,  thus 
facDltating  more  orderly  management 
of  recruit  training. 

In  addition.  HJl.  752  will  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  the  new  OI  bill 
as  a  recruitment  incentive  for  high 
quality  accessions  by  permitting  prior 
service  personnel  who  return  after  a 
break  in  service  to  be  treated  like  new 
recruits  for  purposes  of  eligibility 
under  the  program.  We  are  talking 
about  a  very  small  number  of  pec^le 
here  whom  the  services  recruit  to  fiU 
qMdfic  skill  and  shortage  require- 
ments. 

HJl.  752  makes  good  sense,  the 
slightly  expanded  eligibility  costs 
little,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  mENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HnJJS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gmtleman  from  BCinnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  HJl.  752.  It  simply  makes 
changes  of  an  effective  date  and  of  eli- 
gibility, which  are  i4>parently  needed. 
I  rise,  however,  to  restate  my  objec- 
tions to  the  entire  program  which 
Congress  passed  last  year.  We  have 
created  a  program  here  which  provid- 
ed a  great  incentive  for  people  to  leave 
the  service  at  a  time  when  we  are 
tiTing  to  get  better  people  to  stay  in 
the  service  and  to  Join  our  various 
service  components. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are 
complaining  about  a  large  defense 
budget,  when  we  are  complaining  that 
our  retirement  program  does  not  do 
for  us  what  we  would  like  it  to  do,  it  is 
a  strange  thing  that  we  create  a  rather 
new  program,  an  expensive  one,  which 
gives  people  an  incentive  to  get  out  of 
our  armed  services. 
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I  still  objed  to  the  original  iMrogram, 
but  I  cannot  obJed  to  the  conunittee's 
determining  that  whatever  we  have 
here  would  better  serve  our  recruit- 
ment needs  by  a  change  in  the  effec- 
tive date. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
•  Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  752.  to  revise 
the  eligibility  criteria  for  the  new  OI 
bOL 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  I  would  like  to  give 
some  background  on  this  important 
bill. 

First,  the  new  OI  bill  aiH>Ues  to  indi- 
viduals who  between  July  1.  1985,  and 
June  30.  1988.  initially  enter  on  active 
duty  or  agree  to  serve  for  a  minimum 
of  6  (or  six  more)  years  in  the  Selected 
Reserve. 

The  reason  for  the  delayed  effective 
date  was  to  sllow  adequate  time  for 
the  services  to  revise  their  advertising 
and  recruiting  literature  and  educate 
recruiters  on  the  new  program. 

Second,  potential  problems  envi- 
sioned by  the  services  with  the  de- 
If^red  effective  date.  Because  the  new 
OI  biU  is  much  more  attractive  than 
the  current  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, recruits  may  wait  until  after 
July  1. 1985.  to  oilist. 

A  flood  of  new  recruits  after  July  1. 
1985,- could  swamp  the  training  base. 

The  Army  has  already  added  4.000 
seats  to  the  training  base  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  increased  requirement. 

Third,  recruiters  should  advise  po- 
tential recruits  of  the  more  lucrative 
program  available  after  July  1  to  avoid 
later  charges  of  recruiter  fraud. 

Fourth,  need  for  extension  of  active 
duty  benefit  to  prior  service  pnsonneL 
Services  generally  recruit  prior  service 
individuals  on  a  selective  basis  to  fUl  in 
shortage  skills  and  meet  medflc  re- 
quiranents. 

Indudlng  prior  service  personnel  re- 
turning after  a  break  in  service  will 
m^»imfa»  the  inuMd  of  the  new  OI 
bill  in  attracting  high  quality  person- 
nel. 

Fifth,  provisions  of  H.R.  752— 

Would  move  back  the  effective  date 
of  the  new  OI  bill  from  July  1. 1985,  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  HJl.  752:  and 

Would  also  extend  eligibility  for  the 
adive  duty  program  to  prior  service 
personnel  returning  after  a  break  in 
service. 

Sixth,  Department  of  Defense  posi- 
tion. DOD  supports  the  backdating  of 
the  window  of  eligibility  for  the  OI 
bill. 

Seventh,  cost  of  HJl.  752.  CBO 
projects  an  increase  in  the  accrual 
charge  to  defense  of  $20  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Moht- 
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aomT,  and  my  friend  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Mr.  HammmcHimyr. 
for  their  outstanding  efforts  on  this 
and  other  matters  pending  before  our 
committee. 

Thank  you.  • 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONT001031Y.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  what  my 
colleagues  have  said  pertaining  to  this 
biU.  and  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  both  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Coomiittee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  their  quldc  action  and 
for  the  kind  words  said  by  Mr.  Ham- 
M— «'Mmi»f  Mr.  Hnxis.  Mr.  Solomom, 
and  Mr.  McEwn. 

I  feel  I  need  to  answer  part  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said.  It 
was  reported  that  a  number  of  career 
mJQltary  personnel  would  get  out  of 
the  service  If  we  did  not  provide  educa- 
ticmal  assistance  benefits  for  them 
after  1989,  the  termination  date  of  the 
Vietnam-era  OI  bilL 

Under  the  new  OI  bill  that  was  en- 
acted in  1984.  those  career  service 
members  with  eligibility  for  the  Viet- 
nam-era OI  bill  may  participate  in  a 
program  of  education  under  the  new 
chapter  30  program  after  December 
31.  1989.  This  program  wiU  keep  the 
service  personnel  in  the  service. 

So  instead  of  forcing  them  out. 
under  the  bill  we  passed  in  1984,  we 
are  going  to  keep  them  in.  The  gentle- 
man was  really  on  the  wrong  track 
when  he  said  this  will  force  people  out 
of  the  service. 

Also,  we  have  what  we  call  supple- 
mental benefit.  If  an  individual  comes 
into  the  service  on  or  after  July  1. 
1985.  he  is  covered  under  the  new  OI 
bilL  If  he  wants  to  stay  in.  he  can  get 
additional  educational  benefits  that 
wiU  keep  him  in  the  service  for  an- 
other 5  years. 

We  have  a  lot  of  problems  with  re- 
tention in  the  service.  Of  the  persons 
who  sign  up  in  the  military  services,  in 
all  branches  of  the  services,  35  percent 
of  them  never  complete  their  first  en- 
listment. We  train  them  and  then  they 
get  out.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money.  We 
think  the  OI  bill  bUl  keep  these  people 
in  the  service,  and  therefore,  it  will 
cover  the  cost  for  educating  a  young 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
ftjeaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
mytlme^        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoiTTOOicnTl  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  biU.  H.R.  752,  as 
amended. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  ensure  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  active-duty  and 
Ouard  and  Reserve  OI  bill  educational 
assistance  programs  provided  in  the 
Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1984." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION    INTRODUCED    TO 
RBQITIRE  AMERICAN-FLAG 

VESSEU3  TO  CARRY  UJ3.  MAIL 

(Mrs.  BSaniiEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  require  that 
\3S.  mall  transported  by  sea  be  sea 
carried  on  American-flag  vessels,  be- 
cause such  a  requirement  is  badly 
needed  to  help  promote  our  declining 
U.S.  merchant  fleet  and  because  our 
national  security  is  involved. 

Historically,  the  carriage  of  U.S. 
mail  had  been  reserved  exclusively  for 
American-flag  vessels,  and  this  was  a 
tradition  for  centuries.  These  provi- 
sions were  also  included  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Acts  of  1928  and  1936. 
but  the  requirement  has  gradually 
eroded  during  congressional  revisions 
of  the  postal  statutes. 

Finally,  this  congressional  mandate 
was  totally  eliminated  in  1970.  when 
Congress  completely  revised  postal 
sUtutes  and  created  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  (Public  Law  91-375).  No  provi- 
sions for  U.S.-flag  preference  regard- 
ing the  carriage  of  mail  was  included, 
and  no  explanation  was  given.  Despite 
this  omission,  the  Postal  Service  con- 
tinued the  cargo  preference  policy  on 
U.S.  mall  through  a  regulation  in  its 
postal  contracting  manual:  however,  in 
1981  the  Postal  Service  deleted  this 
regulation  from  its  manual  without 
any  explanation  or  notice,  and  without 
expressing  any  concern  about  the  ad- 
verse impact  this  action  might  have 
upon  our  national  security  and  our 
need  to  maintain  a  viable  merchant 
fleet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  security 
implications  of  this  situation  can  best 
be  emphasized  by  noting  that,  since 
1981  when  the  Postal  Service  dropped 


its  cargo  preference  requirement,  the 
international  transport  of  U.S.  mail  by 
sea  has  been  virtually  monopolized  by 
foreign  operators,  including  Soviet 
bloc  vessels.  During  fiscal  year  1983. 
forelm  flag  ships  were  awarded  37  of 
the  45  contracts  let  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Recent  information  indicates  this 
trend  is  continuing. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  foreign-flag 
ships  of  friendly  nations  are  allowed 
to  carry  U.S.  mail,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
national  disgrace  that  the  privilege  to 
carry  this  important  cargo  is  now  en- 
joyed by  Soviet  bloc  vessels.  UnUl  re- 
cently, a  Warsaw  Pact  operator  known 
as  Polish  Ocean  Lines  carried  UJS. 
maU  between  New  Yorii  and  Bremer- 
haven.  Germany.  This  is  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  what  has  become  a  common 
practice:  the  abdication  of  this  sensi- 
tive, essential  service  to  foreign  and 
unfriendly  powers. 

On  many  occasions,  dining  times  of 
national  emergency— and  especially 
diiring  the  Vietnam  war— the  United 
States  was  made  painfully  aware  that 
it  could  not  depend  on  foreign  vessels 
to  carry  vital  cargo,  so  it  is  important 
for  our  Nation  to  rely  upon  our  own 
merchant  sh^  and  to  make  certain 
that  we  maintain  a  fleet  adequate 
enough  to  meet  our  national  defense 
and  economic  needs. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  use  U.S.-flag 
vessels  exclusively  for  the  internation- 
al sea  transportation  of  the  U.S. 
mall— unless  no  U.S.  vessels  are  avail- 
able at  the  time:  or  unless  no  UJS.  ves- 
sels can  provide  service  sufficient  to 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

Practically  every  other  major  trad- 
ing nation  practices  the  policy  of  re- 
serving cargo  exclusively  for  its  own 
vessels,  and  I  think  it  is  now  time  for 
the  United  States  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote its  own  merchant  fleet  by  ship- 
ping American  mail  aboard  American- 
flag  vessels. 


THE  EAST  IS  BACK 

(BCr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  will  be  discussing 
the  MX  mlssUe,  and  we  would  like  to 
think  that  the  country's  thoughts  are 
focused  on  this  debate.  It  Is  clear  to 
me  that  the  country  is  much  more  in- 
terested in  the  "final  four."  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  who  are 
here  today  something  about  the  final 
four. 

Just  one  basket  kept  Boston  College 
from  defeating  Memphis  State  and 
then  they  would  have  Inevitably  de- 
feated Oklahoma,  and  we  would  have 
had  four  teams  from  the  Big  East, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  four  teams  from 


the  same  division  in  the  final  four.  In- 
credible. I  do  not  know  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  BCX  mIssUe.  but  I  know 
it  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  Ekst  is  back,  my  colleagues. 
The  East  ii  back.  It  is  where  the  great 
basketball  players  come  fromi.  and  it  is 
about  timelthat  the  teams  that  repre- 
sent this  great  portion  of  the  country 
are  represented  in  the  final  four. 

Mr.  Speller,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from ''  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 
;."  Mr. Dicks. 
I  thank  the  gentleman 


The  "» 

Mr.  DI 
for  jrieli 

Mr, 
thegentl( 
I  have  goi 
that  Patri( 
funding  f oi 
Mr.  DO 


;er.  I  want  to  compliment 

from  New  York.  I  think 

this  on  proper  authority, 

Ewing  is  for  release  of 

the  21  mlssilea. 

of  New  Yoi^  He  is. 
but  none  o(  the  St.  John's  players  are 
for  the  MX  We  have  surveyed  the  St 
John's  teai^  and  none  of  them  are  for 
it. 


ORIZE  RELEASE  OF 
FOR  MX  MISSILE 

Mr.  ASPlN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  Public  ikw  98-525. 1  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
180)  to  approve  the  obligation  of  funds 
made  aviJltole  by  Public  Law  98-473 
for  the  prociirement  of  MX  mlsdles, 
subject  to  the  enactment  of  a  second 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SP8AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  in  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

ASPIH). 

The  motipn  was  agreed  to. 
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m  TBacoiaiTTTB  or : 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  intol  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hobse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon  180.  Mth  Mr.  Natchib  in  the 
chair.         I 

The  Clerg  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  CH]iURMAN.  ^^thout  objec- 
tion, the  first  reading  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution is  diniensed  with. 

There  was  no  objeetlcm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion llOd.  PubUc  Law  98-925.  the  gen- 
tleman frdm  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih] 
will  be  recdgnized  for  5  hours,  and  the 
gentleman]  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bkh- 
ifRT]  will  Be  recognized  for  5  hours. 

The  Chafr  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Wiscdnsin  [Mr.  Asmrl. 

Mr.  ASPlN.  BCr.  Chairman,  is  it  true 
that  there;  is  an  agreement  that  we 
will  do  6  h^urs  of  the  total  10  hours  of 
debate  tod$y?  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ASPtN.  So  in  the  debate  today 
there  will  be  3  hours  allocated  to  me 


and  3  hours  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Behhxtt]:  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  that  is  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties.  That  is  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASPm.  With  that  imderstand- 
Ing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
yield  half  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoh]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  It  is  for  that 
purpose  that  I  rose  to  my  feet  to  de- 
termine what  would  be  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  time.  That  is  satisfactory. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now 
my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  \.lSx.  DickxhsohI  this 
afternoon  has  an  hour  and  a  half;  I 
have  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Behhxtt] 
has  3  hours.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentlonan  from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Strat- 

tOH].  

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  moving 
once  again  Into  a  debate  that  has  been 
taking  place  over  some  8  years.  We 
have  been  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
MX  ever  since  the  Carter  administra- 
tion In  1977.  I  think  that  during  that 
debate,  and  particularly  in  the  last  few 
months,  particularly  here  in  1985.  we 
have  had  all  kinds  of  statements  on 
the  MX  which  are,  many  of  than,  ex- 
aggerated, some  of  them  are  demagog- 
ic. I  would  like  to  begin  this  particular 
debate  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  MX  missile,  to  try  to 
make  Just  a  few  simple,  pl^n,  under- 
standable points. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  seems  to  be  an  atmosphere  that 
the  MX  missile  is  something  that  has 
been  conjured  up  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration as  some  kind  of  a  giant. 
military  extravaganza  that  has  gone 
far  beyond  what  would  be  considered 
Impropriate  in  any  national  arsenaL 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Carter  administration  is  the  father  of 
the  MX  missile:  not  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, although  it  appears, 
based  on  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  on  the  state- 
ments against  the  MX  that  are  being 
made,  that  it  is  the  Democrats  who 
are  opposing  the  MX  missile  and  who 
are  accusing  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  chicanery  in  con- 
nection with  that  missile. 
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But  it  was  President  Carter  who  rec- 
ognized, and  I  think  we  ought  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  it,  that  there  was  a 
definite  imbalance  in  the  land  based 


nuclear  deterrent  that  existed  in  the 
United  States  in  1977  and  the  nuclear 
deterrent  land-based  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  result  of  that  imbalance  it 
had  been  determined  that  with  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  arsenal,  because  of 
the  tremendous  throwwelght  of  the 
Soviet  missiles,  and  because  of  the  fan- 
tastic accuracy  of  the  Soviet  missiles, 
the  SS-18  and  the  SS-19,  it  was  theo- 
retically possible  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  wipe  out  90  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can land-based  arsenal,  the  Minute- 
man  III,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
adequate  missiles  remaining  to  re- 
spond to  any  counter  strike  that  the 
United  States  might  throw  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So,  President  Carter  requested  his 
newly  i4>polnted  Secretary  of  State, 
Cyrus  Vance,  to  travel  to  Moscow  and 
see  If  he  couldn't  get  the  Soviet  Union 
to  do  something  about  the  terrific 
threat  posed  by  the  SS-18's  and  the 
SS-19's.  Secretary  Vance  is  reported  to 
have  met  with  the  Soviet  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin  and  to  have  suggested  to 
them  that  If  they  would  be  willing  to 
eliminate  the  SS-18  and  the  SS-19  we 
would  withdraw  the  proposals  that 
had  been  made  in  the  Pentagon  to 
create  a  weapon  that  was  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  Minuteman  ni 
and  to  some  extent  would  have  the 
same  capabilities  as  the  enormous 
wewons  in  the  Soviet  arsenal,  the  88- 
18  and  the  88-19. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  Mr. 
Vance  made  that  proposal  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  in  the  Kremlin,  he 
was  laughed  out  of  Moscow.  They  said. 
"Do  not  be  so  ridiculous  to  think  that 
after  all  of  the  effort  we  have  gone 
through  and  all  of  the  money  that  we 
have  spent  on  building  these  weapcms 
that  we  are  going  to  destroy  than 
simply  on  the  promise  that  you  wiU 
not  do  something  that  you  say  that 
you  plan  to  do." 

I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Vance 
came  back  to  Washington  in  a  state  of 
semishock  at  the  negative  resptmse  he 
had  received  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  at  that  point, 
with  the  recognition  that  the  Soviets 
had  no  possible  intention  of  Joining  in 
eliminating  all  of  these  hard-target  ca- 
pable missiles  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  Carter  administration 
Harold  Brown  a  Democrat,  a  well-re- 
siiected  Democrat,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, started  down  the  road  that  led  to 
the  development  of  the  BCX  mIssUe. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  the  MX  debate  should  not  be 
a  partisan  matter.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  wei4>on  that  was  created  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President.  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration proposed  the  BSX.  developed 
the  MX.  and  then  found,  as  later  ad- 
ministrations have   found,   that  the 
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qufisUcm  of  buing  the  MX  ww  a  dif  f  1- 
oilt  one.  The  selected  ftltemative  on 
the  part  of  the  Cuter  »dinlnlstratlon 
WM  what  wu  known  as  the  racetrack: 
the  MX  mlHiles  were  to  be  carried 
around  an  oblong  type  of  track  where 
there  would  be  deep  holes  along  the 
way  into  which  each  missile  could  be 
placed. 

The  purpose  of  the  racetrack  was 
that  the  MX  missiles  would  be  very 
hard  targets  to  knock  out  because  the 
Soviets  would  not  know  in  which  of 
these  holes  the  missiles  were  located 
in  at  any  particular  time.  This  was  the 
multiple  protective  shelters  program 
[MPS].  The  only  difference  that  the 
Reagan  administration  made  in  the 
MX  program  when  they  came  into 
power  was  that  they  felt  that  that 
neetrack  basing  was  not  effective, 
that  there  were  flaws  in  it.  that  it  was 
overcmnplicated.  and  most  of  all.  to  be 
blunt,  the  States  that  were  scheduled 
to  receive  those  racetracks.  Utah. 
Nevada,  were  unwUUng  to  accept  the 
racetraA  proposal,  and  as  a  result  of 
political  considerations,  it  went  down. 

Now  let  me  try  to  explain  what 
heavy  land-based  missUes.  they  play  in 
the  matter  of  arms  controL  There  is  a 
generally  accepted  belief  that  the  best 
way  to  achieve  arms  c<mtrol  is  to  have 
first  of  all  a  balance  between  the  com- 
peting countries.  If  both  countries 
have  basically  the  same  level  of  weap- 
ons, if  there  is  an  equality  in  those 
weapons,  then  it  will  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult for  one  side  to  attack  the  other 
side. 
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That  was  in  fact  incorporated  in  the 
first  arms  control  developments  and 
negotiations  [SALT  II  that  were  car- 
ried out  under  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
late  Senator  from  Washington  Sena- 
tor Henry  Jackson,  provided  that  no 
arms  agreement  should  be  concluded 
that  did  not  include  this  measure  of 
equality.  If  you  can  achieve  that 
equality— and  one  of  the  problems  of 
SALT  n  was  that  it  did  not  achieve 
that  equality— the  next  step  would 
then  be  to  reduce  the  weapons  down 
to  lower  levels. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  propo- 
nents of  the  MX  are  seeking  to  do,  to 
create  in  place  of  the  Minuteman  III— 
and  that  is  the  major  part  of  the  X3S. 
nuclear  defense  deterrent— to  replace 
the  Minuteman  III  that  went  into  op- 
eration some  10  or  15  years  ago  with  a 
weapon  that  is  equal  in  its  explosive 
power  and  also  in  its  acciuraey  to  the 
S8-18's  and  the  S8-19's  of  the  Soviets. 
That  is  what  the  MX  is  designed  to  do. 
All  it  does  is  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  have  achieved  this  equality  in 
land-based  mlssOes. 

In  fact,  to  hear  some  of  the  people 
who  have  lately  talked  about  the  MX. 
one  would  think  that  we  were  building 
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a  vast  arsenal  of  these  missiles  under 
the  terms  of  this  resolution,  a  kind  of 
docnnsday  machine.  Whereas  in  actual 
fact  the  Soviet  Uni<m.  with  its  S8-18's 
and  its  SS-19's.  and  now  moving  into 
SS-24's  and  SS-35's.  has  800  of  the 
MX-type  missUes.  AU  we  are  asking  in 
this  resolution,  which  has  been  called 
up  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  Just  21  missiles, 
with  the  funds  for  these  21  missiles  to 
be  unf  enced  under  formula  developed 
in  the  1985  legislation  developed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
then  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Senator  Howard  Baker. 

So  what  we  are  proposing  today  is 
really  nothing  more  than  what  the 
Jackson  amendment  of  prior  years  re- 
quired that  we  do.  Notice  that  we  have 
not  even  begxm  to  think  of  trying  to 
match  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  800 
MX-type  missiles:  we  are  simply  Just 
getting  under  way  In  a  very  modest 
way. 

One  of  the  speeches  made  here  in 
the  well  this  morning  by  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  said  it  was 
insane  for  us  to  spend  all  of  this 
money,  all  of  these  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  MX  and  then  put  them  in  the 
ground  and  not  use  them.  But  actually 
all  we  are  dealing  with  here,  as  some- 
one else  pointed  out.  in  this  particular 
resolution,  is  $1.5  billion,  a  very  minor 
portion  of  the  1986  defense  budget 
itself. 

Let  me  point  out  that  is  what  we 
have  alwajm  done  with  our  missiles 
since  the  nuclear  age  opened,  by  put- 
ting them  into  the  ground.  We  put  the 
Minuteman  n  in  the  ground  and  we 
put  the  Minuteman  III  in  the  ground. 
We  have  it  now  in  a  number  of  silos  in 
the  Middle  West  section  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  we  have  never  fired  a  single 
one  of  those  missiles  in  anger.  But 
their  position  in  the  ground  has  in 
fact  not  been  wasted  money.  It  has 
preserved  the  peace  over  the  longest 
period  of  time  in  modem  history.  We 
have  had  over  40  years  of  peace. 
Shortly  after  the  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Japan  the  pundits  were  predicting 
that  there  would  soon  be  another  war 
using  these  weapons  because  in 
modem  history,  once  a  new  weapon 
had  been  developed,  it  has  always  been 
used  In  short  order.  But  because  we 
put  millions  of  dollars  into  those  Min- 
uteman missiles  and  put  them  in  the 
ground  that  did  not  mean  that  this 
money  was  wasted  because  they  have 
preserved  this  peace  that  we  have  en- 
Joyed  for  such  a  long  period. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  what  a 
member  of  our  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  used  to  say 
when  we  took  trips  abroad  to  visit 
military  installations.  Occasionally, 
when  our  plane  would  land  on  a  rather 
primitive  airfield,  that  member  would 
shout  out,  "Mutual  of  Omaha  wins 
again."  But  we  were  glad  to  have 
Mutual  of  Omaha  winning  again.  Be- 


cause then  we  can  live  to  take  another 
trip  to  some  other  airfield.  Tou  are 
gi#ii  to  have  Mutual  of  Omaha  win 
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That  Is  exactly  what  we  have  been 
doing  here.  What  we  are  doing  with 
the  MX  is  simply  modernizing  our  nu- 
clear land-based  deterrent  that  has 
preserved  our  peace  and  bringing  it 
into  conformity  with  the  provisions  set 
down  in  the  amendment  provided  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
late  Senator  Jackson. 

I  believe  one  other  point  should  be 
made  because  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  concern  over  the  fact  that  our 
negotiations  are  going  on  in  Geneva  in 
a  sincere  effort  to  try  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the 
pe(q>le  who  have  been  opposing  the 
MX  and  who  have  accused  the  admin- 
istration of  some  kind  of  chicanery  by 
bringing  baiA  the  chairman  of  the  ne- 
gotiating team  in  Geneva,  turn  out  to 
be  the  same  people  who,  in  the  last 
election,  were  criticising  the  adminis- 
tration for  never  having  negotiated  an 
agreement  on  arms  control  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  President  Reagan  was 
accused  of  having  somehow  neglected 
to  achieve  an  agreement,   although 
none  of  these  critics  ever  bothered  to 
mention  that  the  Soviets  were  the 
ones  who  walked  out  of  the  arms  talks. 
It  was  not  the  Americans,  it  was  the 
Soviets  who  walked  out  Well,  now  we 
have  finally  gotten  the  Soviets  back  to 
the  arms  talks  in  Geneva.  We  have 
gotten  our  negotiators  in  place,  a  very 
able    crew    headed    by    Ambassador 
Kampelman.    a   Democrat.    And   yet 
strangely,  the  same  people  who  urged 
us  to  get  the  negotiations  going  are 
now  unwilling  to  pay  any  attention  to 
what  our  negotiators  have  told  us. 
that  not  to  fund  the  MX  would  pull 
the  rug  out  from  these  negotiations. 
For  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
vote  down  the  MX  this  week  would 
demonstrate  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  are 
not  united  on  this  important  issue  to 
the  Soviet  side.  That  would  gravely 
harm  our  negotiating  posture.  And  we 
would  also  be  sending  a  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  as  far  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  conoemed.  we 
are  willing  to  give  away  this  very  ef- 
fective missiles  that  is  designed  to 
equal  the  heavy  missiles  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  without  getting  a  single  con- 
cession out  of  the  Soviet  negotiators  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

How  do  we  expect  to  achieve  any  ef- 
fective arms  agreement  without  dem- 
onstrating that  the  United  States  does 
not  intend  to  do  all  the  giving.  We  are 
going  to  insist  on  equal  strength  on 
both  sides,  and  eliminate  the  imbal- 
anced  that  ctirrently  exists  between 
the  Soviets  and  ourselves. 


Let  me  nake  two  additional  points. 
One  is  that  we  heard  some  remarks  on 
the  floor  tl^  morning  that  we  needed 
to  increase  our  Jobs,  that  there  are 
many  people  who  are  unemployed. 
Certainly  «|e  all  want  to  do  something 
to  help  thofe  unemployed:  but  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  I  put  in  the 
CoHGHzssnteL  RscoRo  a  couple  weeks 
ago  a  detsJDed  list  of  the  Jobs  that 
would  be  c^ted  by  the  MX,  the  Jobs 
that  would  be  lost  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  to  wipe  out  the 
funds  set  aside  for  the  MX  and  pres- 
oitly  fencM  for  21  missfles.  Thirty- 
two  thousahd  Jobs  a  year  in  manufac- 
turing cmt^rs  in  companies  from  Cali- 
fornia to  tike  shores  of  Maanchuaetts 
Bar.  32,000{  would  be  lost  If  the  money 
is  voted  dolm.  And  if  the  money  is  i^ 
proved  th^  will  be  32,000  new  Jobs 
retained  id  areas  of  unemploymaat. 
and  there  |u%  many  of  these  around 
the  country.  I  don't  think  any  Mem- 
bers can  ignore  those  Jobs. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  vote  this  week 
to  fund  the  MX  missile,  as  the  Senate 
has  done  on  two  successive  votes,  we 
will  be  in  effect  posting  on  our  Na- 
tion's borders  some  of  the  siflns  that 
are  similar  in  many  areas  in  suburban 
Washington,  which  read  as  follows 
"Warning:  Neighborhood  watch.  All 
suspicious  activities  are  reported  to 
911,  the  Mcmtgomery  County  Police." 

By  fundi^  Just  21  minutes,  we  are 
putting  the  Soviets  on  notice  that  we 
intend  to  defend  our  turf  and  protect 
our  citizenl.  We  do  not  intend  to  be 
less  alert  imd  less  prepared  to  the 
threats  to  our  security  contained  in 
the  8S-18'i  the  SS-19's.  the  SS-24's. 
and  the  SSl25's. 

Bfr.  DORDAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gmtleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  thel  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  t  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  a  little  puzded  by  the  Jobs  issue 
the  gentleman  raises.  If  we  follow  that 
threat  of  lf>gic,  would  the  gentleman 
conclude  that  a  successful  arms  treaty 
would  threaten  eoon«»nic  develop- 
ment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  think  as  I 
said,  the  most  successful  type  of  arms 
control  is  when  you  have  an  equality 
of  weaponry  between  the  two  world 
powers  thai  are  involved.  We  do  not 
have  that  eiquality  at  the  present  time 
and,  thereibre,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
you  can  halve  any  effective  arms  con- 
trol without  first  having  that  equality. 

Mr.  Chal^nan.  I  yield  \mi±  the  bal- 
ance of  my  nme^^ 

ytt.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myse^  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  sad  day 
if  this  important  issue  were  to  be  tied 


to  Jobs.  Really,  I  have  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  anybody  arguing 
that  you  ought  to  build  a  nuclear 
weapon  because  of  the  Jobs  that  it  pro- 
duces, when  its  ultimate  end  would  be 
to  wipe  out  the  lives  of  many,  many 
people,  if  it  were  ever  effectively  used. 
I  do  not  think  questioning  Jobs  is  a 
way  to  vwroach  this  matter. 

Now^  since  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorii  has  made  speeches  on  this  sub- 
ject, some  of  my  constituents  have 
written  to  me  about  this  and  have 
urged  that  maybe  I  should  think  sev- 
eral times  about  trying  to  end  the  MX 
because  they  did  not  want  to  see  the 
Jobs  eadi  but  really,  actually,  they  do 
not  thoroughly  understand  my  posi- 
tion on  this,  because  they  do  not  real- 
ize that  what  I  am  tnring  to  do  is  to 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  plan  to  have  a 
nuclear  war. 

It  really  is  a  tragic  thing  that  a 
coimtry  dedicated  to  higher  principles, 
as  is  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  do  what  amounts  to  planning 
for  a  nuclear  war.  and  that  is  what  we 
are  doing,  because  we  are  seeing  to  it 
that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  conven- 
tional strength  in  Europe  and  our 
leaders  over  there  have  told  us  that  we 
would  be  overrun  within  a  matter  of 
days  and  would  have  to  go  to  nuclear 
war. 

Now.  that  is  not  because  we  cannot 
get  enough  conventional  strength.  It  is 
simply  because  we  have  not  vpropri- 
ated  for  it  and  made  it  available.  We 
have  the  manpower.  We  have  the  re- 
sources. We  have  the  money.  So  we 
would  not  have  to  have  a  situation  of 
that  nature. 

We  are  living  in  the  past.  That  is 
what  it  amoimts  to.  After  World  War 
II.  we  had  a  monopoly  on  nuclear 
weiuwnry.  We  could  tell  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  if  they  did  not  behave, 
that  we  would  Just  drop  nuclear  bombs 
on  them  and  they  would  have  to 
behave.  Well,  that  situation  changed 
when  Russia  got  the  nuclear  weapon 
and  Russia  has  exceeded  us  to  some 
extmt  in  those  nuclear  weapons:  but 
that  is  not  a  question  of  a  problem 
about  encouraging  them  to  war  on  ac- 
count of  nuclear  wei4>ons,  because  ac- 
tually they  do  not  want  a  nuclear  war 
any  more  than  we  do. 

And  actually,  there  is  not  going  to  be 
a  nuclear  war  unless  we  ourselves  start 
it,  in  my  opinion,  because  we  are  the 
ones  who  are  most  threatening  the 
world  by  not  being  strong  enough,  as 
we  could  be,  in  conventional  weaponry 
in  Europe.  That  is  where  I  would  like 
to  see  the  money  from  the  MX  missile 
go.  And  it  could  go  very  effectively  in 
that  field  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
have  to  have  a  nuclear  war:  since  with 
these  f imds  for  conventional  weapons 
we  could  actually  win  a  conventional 
war  in  Euroi>e. 

I  would  like  to  address  for  a  moment 
the  question  of  unity  and  the  question 
of  overall  strength  and  its  relationship 


to  the  MX  issue.  I  say  this  because  I 
have  received  several  letters  from  the 
President.  I  have  been  invited  to  the 
White  House.  I  have  been  down  to  the 
White  House  and  talked  to  the  Presi- 
dent orally  upon  this  matter  and  he 
has  always  stressed  two  things.  He  has 
stressed  unity  and  he  has  stressed  the 
overall  strength  of  our  country. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  very  weU 
stress  a  bargaining  chip  with  regard  to 
the  BCX.  because  he  himself  has  said 
that  it  is  not  a  bargaining  chip,  and  so 
have  the  Russians  said  that  it  is  not  a 
bargaining  chip.  The  Russians  said. 
"We  won't  go  to  the  bargaining  table 
because  of  the  MX.  We  might  go  for 
other  concerns  we  have,  such  as  the 
Trident  submarine,  the  cruise  missile, 
and  other  things  of  that  type,  or  the 
SDL  the  outer  space  star  ware  we  are 
talking  about  now."  And  when  the  star 
wars  mounted  its  course,  then  they 
were  willing  to  go  bade  to  the  bargain- 
ing table,  but  it  was  not  because  of  the 
MX.  because  they  repeatedly  said  that  ^k 
it  is  not  a  barsAlning  chip,  and  the  ^ 
President  says  it  is  not  a  bargaining 
chip.  The  Secretary  of  State  says  that, 
the  Secretary  of  Def mse  says  that.  So 
why  is  it  then  that  it  is  so  important 
with  regard  to  the  conversation  going 
on  in  Europe? 

The  President  explains  that  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  question  of  showing 
our  overall  strength.  Well,  our  overall 
strength  could  be  better  shown  by 
having  a  strong  conventional  war 
power  ability  in  I^urope  instead  of  Just 
adding  to  the  redundancy  that  we 
presaiUy  have  with  regard  to  our  nu- 
clear ability. 

The  Achilles  heel  of  our  freedom  . 
and  security  today  is  the  degenerate  . 
position  of  our  conventional  NATO 
forces  in  Europe.  Thne  is  no  such 
tragic  failure  with  regard  to  strategic 
weapons  at  alL  Both  sides  have  a  great 
redundancy  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Neither  side  can  win  a  nucle- 
ar war,  regardless  of  who  starts  it.  And 
both  sides  know  it. 

A  more  meaningful  way  to  stay  - 
strong  in  1985  or  to  become  stn»g 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
come  out  for  its  ability  and  the  ability 
of  NATO  fences  to  adequately  fight  a 
conventional  war  in  Eurc^w,  thus  fore- 
stalling a  nuclear  war,  not  planning 
for  one. 

That  could  be  achieved  by  building 
up  our  conventional  weaponry,  still  re- 
taining our  nuclear  deterrent,  or  by  re- 
ducing the  Russian  and  Warsaw  Pact 
weaponry  by  some  sort  of  mutual 
agreement,  perhi^is  also  involving  nu- 
clear weapons:  but  it  cannot  be 
achieved  by  building  a  new,  faulty 
we^Mn.  a  very  vulnerable  weapon. 

Why  do  we  not  seek  a  first  strike 
prohibition  against  each  side  in  both 
conventional  and  nuclear  wewonry 
and  maint.ain  credible  forces  in  both 
conventional  and  nuclear  weaponry. 
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but  on  »  lower  scale  than  we  now 
have?  That  would  be  a  real  thrust  for 
the  strength  of  freedom  and  the 
NATO  forces  and  a  package  that 
would  be  good  for  both  the  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

The  President's  letter  to  me  on  unity 
and  standing  together  in  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  got  my  attenUon.  the 
one  I  received  this  morning.  It  is  one 
of  several  that  he  sent.  The  answer, 
however,  is  not  to  construct  additional 
nuclear  weapons,  but  to  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  have  to  use  them  at  all. 

I  want  to  refresh  your  memory  by 
quoting  from  what  Oen.  Bernard 
Rogers  said  to  us  about  our  status  in 
Europe  last  year.  He  has  repeated  it 
twice  this  year.  essentiaUy  that  within 
dajrs  we  wotild  have  to  go  to  a  nuclear 
war  there. 

His  inecise  quotation  was: 

NATO'i  nujor  weakneaB  la  In  the  conven- 
tlooal  let  of  the  trtsd  *  *  *.  If  Allied  Com- 
mand Kurope  were  attacked  oonventtonaUy. 
NATO  political  uithorltlea  would  f see  fairly 
quickly  the  dedaton  to  autborte  the  releaae 
of  theater  nuclear  weapons  *  *  *.  Such 
heavy  reliance  on  eaiiy  ftast-uae  doee  not 
provide  a  credible  bula  for  deterrinc  what  I 
believe  to  be  tbe  most  likely  threat  the  Alli- 
ance faces:  Soviet  Inthnldstlon  and  coercion 
of  West  Kuropean  nations  resultlns  from 
tbe  threat  of  massive  conventional  military 
superiority. 
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I  also  read  the  other  day  a  quotation 
in  the  newspaper  by  the  President 
which  really  distressed  me.  It  was  im- 
plied there  that  those  who  opposed 
the  MX  were  in  some  way  less  patriot- 
ic, and  that  is  implied  by  other  sup- 
porters of  the  MX.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  downgrade  the  patriotism  or 
courage  of  anyone.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
say.  however,  that  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
person  or  hear  one  quoted  who  has 
had  very  much  frontline  combat  expe- 
rience, and  who  has  been  an  enthusi- 
ast for  the  MX  or  still  is  an  enthusiast 
of  the  MX.  I  do  not  know  one.  There 
may  be  such  people,  but  I  have  never 
talked  to  mat  personally. 

The  ones  that  I  have  heard  speak  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  enthusiasm  for 
the  weapon,  the  ones  who  have  actual- 
ly had  combat  experience.  A  weapon  is 
supposed  to  do  injury  to  your  enemy. 
That  is  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  for. 
This  one  is  faulty  for  its  vulnerability. 

I  know  that  personal  references  are 
sometimes  in  poor  taste.  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  any  great  hero,  but  I  do  thhik  I 
should  share  with  those  who  do  not 
know  me  that  I  served  for  5  years  in 
the  Infantry  in  World  War  n.  both  as 
an  enlisted  man  and  as  an  officer.  I 
fought  in  hand-to-hand  combat  in  New 
Guinea  and  in  the  Philippines.  And 
there  I  lead  about  1.000  guerrillas  in 
combat  against  the  Japanese.  I  have 
been  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Brome  Star,  and  the  Filipino  Legion 
of  Honor  which  la  the  highest  award 
that  the  Filipinos  give  to  someone  who 
is  not  a  Filipino. 


I  do  not  claim  any  great  credit  for 
this,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  served  more  and  with  more 
distinction  than  I  have,  and  have  done 
things  better  for  their  country,  I  am 
sure.  But  when  I  read  sUtements 
made  about  patriotism  and  courage  for 
one's  countiy  being  tied  up  with  sup- 
port for  a  faulty,  vulnerable  weapon  it 
not  only  disgusts  me.  it  makes  me  furi- 
ous. 

I  am  voting  "no"  on  the  MX.  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  President  is 
not  questioning  my  patriotism.  A  "no" 
vote  on  a  wasteful  program  should 
never  be  construed  as  anti-American 
or  soft  on  defense,  particularly  when 
you  advocate  that  every  penny  of  it 
and  more  yet  be  spent  for  convention- 
al weapons  in  Europe  which  would 
prevent  a  nuclear  war. 

Weapons  are  supposed  to.  as  I  say. 
do  injury  to  the  enemy.  This  very  vul- 
nerable weapon  is  much  more  likely  to 
do  injury  to  ourselves.  There  are  tre- 
mendous needs  of  weapons  for  our 
country  and  they  are  mostly  conven- 
tional weapons  in  Europe  where  the 
Warsaw  Pact  has  three  times  the  num- 
bers of  tanks,  three  times  the  artillery, 
and  twice  the  armored  personnel  carri- 
ers, for  example,  and  there  are  many 
other  discrepancies.  There  is  absolute- 
ly no  excuse  for  this. 

The  truth  is  if  Russia  decided  to 
march  through  Europe  today  it  could 
have  Europe  within  a  matter  of  days 
unless  we  retaliated  by  the  use  of  nu- 
clear arms.  What  credibility  is  there  to 
our  defense  strength  in  this?  And  yet 
the  President  says  to  us  that  we  ought 
to  stand  for  a  strong  national  defense. 
I  have  said  very  little  about  the 
merits  of  the  MX  because,  admittedly, 
the  debate  has  shifted  away  from  the 
merits  and  the  demerits  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  not  very  many 
merits  to  the  MX  and  everybody 
knows  this. 

Secretary  Weinberger  said  in  his 
confirmation  hearings,  and  I  quote: 

I  would  feel  that  simply  puttinc  it  (the 
>fZ)  into  exlstlnc  silos  would  not  answer 
two  or  three  of  the  concerns  that  I  have: 
namely,  that  (the  location  of)  these  are  weU 
known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  could  they  be.  to  be  of  sufficient  strate- 
sic  value  to  count  as  a  strmteslc  Improve- 
ment of  our  forces. 

He  was  Joined  by  Gen.  Lew  Allen, 
the  head  of  our  Air  Force,  in  similar 
comments,  and  even  Senator  John 
TowxR,  who  now  heads  the  delegation 
at  the  peace  talks  in  Geneva  said,  and 
I  am  quoting: 

By  stufflns  the  MXs  Into  fixed  sUos.  we 
are  creatine  Just  so  many  more  sitting  ducks 
for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at  *  *  *.  True,  the 
MX  mlssUe  Itself  will  be  more  powerful, 
more  accurate— and  we  need  that  kind  of 
weapon.  But  It  Is  of  little  use  to  us  unless 
the  Soviets  are  convinced  that  It  can  survive 
an  attack.  Without  that,  the  Russians  wiU 
have  no  Incentive  to.  start  serious  arms  con- 
trol talks. 


I  must  add  that  in  testimony  we  had 
before  our  committee  this  year  there 
was  talk  of  strengthening  the  silos  and 
making  them  stronger.  But  there  was 
no  talk  of  a  calendar  for  that  and  no 
real  talk  about  a  dollar  figure  for  it.  I 
have  heard  dollar  figures  mentioned. 
The  best  dollar  figure  I  have  been  able 
to  get  on  it  Is  something  in  excess  of 
$31  billion.  That  is  the  lowest  figure  I 
have  heard.  I  have  heard  much  higher 
figures  than  that.  It  actually  will  cost 
more  to  put  these  100  missiles  in  hard- 
ened silos  than  to  build  the  missUes.  if 
it  can  be  done  at  all. 

But  you  know  it  was  intriguing  the 
thing  that  happened  before  our 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  was 
that  n  lot  of  people  talked  about  the 
hardening  of  silos,  and  their  vtilner- 
abillty,  because  everybody  knows  they 
are  vulnerable.  And  what  did  they  say? 
We  had  about  five  people  talk  and 
there  were  five  different  ways  in 
which  they  said  they  were  going  to  be 
more  vulnerable,  and  they  had  not 
even  gotten  together  to  discuss  it. 
They  had  not  had  a  caucus  to  decide 
which  position  they  were  going  to 
present  to  the  Congress.  Finally  one 
man  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  all  a 
matter  of  communications.  I  never 
could  f  oUow  him  in  that,  and  that  is  as 
hard  to  follow  as  some  of  these  things 
about  arms  control.  These  were  all  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ideas  and  they  were  all 
on  hardening,  but  It  speaks  pretty  elo- 
quently that  nobody  estimates  the 
hardening  will  take  place  before  1990 
and  nobody  knows  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost.  But  they  said  at  least 
$21  billion.  And  I  thhik  the  $21  billion 
is  probably  arrived  at  very  arbitrarily 
because  they  do  not  really  know  how 
they  are  going  to  do  it. 

What  has  changed  since  those  quo- 
tations that  I  made?  Well,  something 
has  changed.  All  that  has  really 
changed  is  that  there  Is  a  IiCachiavelll- 
an  group  of  people,  a  very  fine  group, 
but  a  Machiavellian  group  of  people 
who  obeyed  the  White  House  dictate 
to  find  a  way  to  produce  the  BfX. 
They  were  told  to  find  some  way  to 
get  the  MX  and  so  they  combined  it 
with  their  ideas  about  arms  control, 
and  they  put  together  an  absolutely 
absurd  package  which  Congress  re- 
grettably passed.  It  passed  it  in  a  way 
in  which  it  could  be  brought  to  an  enti 
which  was  done.  But.  anyway,  that  is 
the  only  reason  that  it  came  before  us. 
The  only  thing  that  saves  us  from 
that  package  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
voting  today  to  kill  it. 

I  sat  with  the  Scowcrof t  group  when 
they  told  senior  Members  of  Congress 
what  the  plan  was.  I  did  not  hear  a 
single  person,  and  these  are  all  person- 
al, intimate  friends  of  mine  that  I 
have  had  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
I  did  not  hear  a  single  person  say  that 
they  really  favored  the  MX.  In  fact,  I 
heard  some  of  them  testify  this  year 


that  theyl  do  not  favor  the  MX  In  this 
basing  m(}de. 

Now,  they  favor,  the  MX  as  a  mis- 
sile, as  I  did  in  the  yean  in  whkh  we 
were  seeking  a  place  to  move  it 
around,  and  we  thought  we  could  find 
one,  and  that  is.  to  address  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  what  Mr.  Carter 
favored.  He  favored  some  sort  of  a  way 
in  which  it  could  be  protected  by 
moving  1^  around  in  scmie  way.  And 
when  we  kot  down  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  way  in  which  we  could  do  it  was 
to  put  it  in  these  particular  missile 
silos,  all  (tf  the  authorities,  without  ex- 
ception, Without  exception,  all  of  the 
authoriti^  say  that  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  only  thing  that  saves  th«n  is  that 
some  tim^,  a  decade  or  so  hence  from 
now,  they  are  going  to  have  a  way  to 
harden  these  things.  And.  incidentally, 
by  the  titae  they  get  around  to  hard- 
ening thein  we  are  going  to  have  Midg- 
etman,  because  that  Is  svqiposed  to 
come  in  m  1990.  And  nobody  suggests 
that  thes^  things  are  going  to  be  hard- 
ened beffre  1990.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  hlurden  them,  and  they  expect 
$21  bUlioH,  that  is  $21,000  million,  to 
be  spent  in  doing  this  If  they  can  do  it 
at  all. 

So  all  I  heard  at  this  meeting  was 
that  the  MX  could  be  obtained  for  the 
President  by  putting  together  some 
arms  con^l  language.  That  is  all  I 
heard.  8^  a  combination  of  two  very 
faulty  objectives  were  put  together 
and  pass^  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
only  proHection  we  and  the  American 
people  atid  the  world  have  in  this 
matter  i^  that  we  are  now  voting  on 
whether  br  not  we  are  going  to  kiU  the 
MX.  This  we  certainly  should  do.  and 
end  that  package,  and  end  all  dream  of 
a  weapon  which  is  so  highly  vulnera- 
ble and  9fi  expensive  in  this  period  of 
history. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  U.S.  Congress  as  I  close  these  re- 
marks. I  trill  talk  later  perhaps,  if  I  am 
stimulated  to  do  so.  since  not  a  lot  of 
people  siv  asking  to  speak  today.  I 
love  this  i  Congress:  I  love  its  roots.  I 
am  a  student  of  history  and  I  have 
written  tfvo  books  about  the  American 
Revolution. 

One  tbing  is  clear,  and  that  Is  that 
when  out-  Constituti(Hi  was  drafted  a 
few  year$  after  the  Revolution,  which 
was  conducted  100  percent  by  Con- 
gress, wiiihout  an  executive.  Just  a  one- 
House  Congress,  and  that  is  who  ran 
the  war.  When  the  Constitution  was 
put  together  they  had  some  thoughts 
about  it.  One  thought  was  that  they 
did  not  want  the  mlliUa  and  the  Conti- 
nentals Under  Washington  to  be  sepa- 
rated as  ^hey  were  during  the  war.  So 
they  gave  us  the  President,  they  cre- 
ated an  Executive,  and  they  gave  him 
the  powar  to  be  the  Executive  Officer 
over  the  military  in  time  of  combat. 
He  is  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But 
they  did  not  dream  of  giving  him  the 
war  powers,  giving  that  to  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States.  No  way. 
They  made  that  real,  real  clear.  They 
gave  the  power  to  declare  way  only  to 
the  Congress,  not  to  the  President 
And  the  Constitution  provides  in  arti- 
cle I,  section  8: 

Ihe  Consress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to 
raise  and  support  armies  *  *  *  provide  and 
maintmiti  a  Navy  *  *  *  make  rules  for  the 
Oovemment  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
wanted  the  Congress  to  make  decisions 
about  war.  whether  to  get  into  it.  and 
the  type  of  wei^Mnry  we  should  use. 

So  when  you  talk  about  unity,  when 
you  had  a  Congress  split  almost  half 
and  half  last  year,  how  does  the  Presi- 
dent come  to  Congress  and  say  "Be 
unified  by  Joining  me?" 

Well,  he  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity. The  authority  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  Congress'  responsibility  to 
do  the  very  thing  on  which  thf  Presi- 
dent is  saying  "Join  me  and  be  uni- 
fied." 

There  is  no  way  you  are  going  to  get 
unified  on  that  because  the  Congress 
Is  not  unified  behind  the  thing  he 
wants  them  to  do.  and  the  Congress 
has  the  reqionsibility  for  it.  And  the 
Congress  ought  to  get  on  with  it.  in 
sc«ing  to  it  that  our  country  is  not 
faced  with  a  nuclear  war.  as  we  pres- 
mtly  are.  because  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  win  a  conventional  war  in 
Europe. 

We  ought  to  hold  that  truth  in  our 
heart  When  we  stood  up  to  become 
Manbers  of  Congress  we  put  up  our 
right  hands  and  we  swore  under  God 
that  we  would  uphold  the  TJ  JS.  Consti- 
tution. The  Constitution  is  calling  on 
each  of  us  today  to  reavow  that,  and 
vote  no  on  the  MX. 

The  no  vote  is  a  vote  of  common 
sense.  The  money  saved  should  be  put 
into  conventional  weapons  in  Eiux>pe 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  war  fnnn  occur- 
ring. 

This  is  a  patriotic  vote.  It  is  a  patri- 
otic vote  that  every  soldier  who  has 
served  his  country,  who  has  been  shot 
at  and  has  taken  life  should  be  proud 
to  cast 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  HUNTER.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions about  the  gentleman's  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  was 
meant  to  be  independent  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  weapons  programs,  developing 
weapons  programs,  and  was  not  neces- 
suily  to  be  ayes-man. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  did  not  say  inde- 
pendent; I  said  it  was  their  responsibU- 
ity,  not  the  reqwnsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Tou  know,  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  gentleman's  statement  I 
think  that  we  face  some  new  elements 
today  that  we  did  not  have  in  those 
days.  I  cannot  think  of  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  Government,  whether  it  is 
the  Congress  or  the  President, 
through  the  last  several  centuries  had 
any  arms  talks  on,  for  example,  reduc- 
ing or  slowing  development  of  repeat- 
ing firearms,  the  Gatling  gun  or  any- 
thing else.     

Mr.  BSanfETT.  The  gentleman's 
memory  is  not  very  good,  if  the  gentle- 
man is  a  student  of  history,  he  would 
realize  arms  <x>ntrol  talks  have  been 
taking  place  since  our  so-called  war 
with  France  in  the  1790's. 

tb.  HUNTER.  I  would  say  this,  trea- 
ties have  been  taking  place. 

Bdr.  BENNETT.  I  did  not  say  trea- 
ties. I  said  talks  about  arms. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  cannot  recall  any  of 
our  arms  developers  being  slowed  by 
government  action  frtmi  developing 
the  most  effective  weapons,  rifles  and 
then  machine  guns,  that  they  possibly 
could  develop. 

Mr.  BEaiNETT.  They  did  not  have  a 
prohibition  agidnst  wemwns.  no.  but 
they  did  talk  about  arms  control  and 
that  is  what  I  thought  the  gentleman 
was  talking  about. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Well,  if  I  could  con- 
tinue, today  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  we  have  the  Geneva  talks  ongo- 
ing right  now  and  they  were  not  timed 
by  this  Congress,  they  were  not  in  fact 
timed  by  the  President  they  were 
timed  by  the  Soviets.  And  they 
hiu>pen  to  be  taking  place  at  the  same 
time  this  vote  is  coming  forth. 

I  can  recall  in  reading  about  the  last 
World  War.  a  time  when  Mr.  Churchill 
had  to  go  before  his  Congress,  if  you 
will,  in  the  middle  of  the  war.  after 
the  fall  of  Tobruk  and  withstand  a 
vote  of  confidence  against  his  govern- 
ment 

At  a  time  when  he  was  very  much 
pressed  by  Hitler's  troops  and  the 
Nazis  were  winning  victories  through- 
out Ehirope.  Mr.  Churchill  had  to 
divert  his  resources  from  opposing  the 
enemy  and  had  to  place  those  re- 
sources into  defending  his  own  govern- 
ment.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  too;  I  see  a  par- 
allel between  me  and  Mr.  ChurchilL 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Well,  we  did  not  time 
the  arms  talks,  we  did  not  time 
Geneva.  But  in  fact  we  have  people 
like  Paul  Nitze  coming  before  us  who 
are  not  any  part  of  any  Machiavellian 
gang;  he  has  been  an  arms  control 
expert  and  an  arms  control  negotiator 
for  a  number  of  Presidents. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  He  was  not  all  that 
enthusiastic  about  the  MX.  The  gen- 
tleman is  really  making  a  speech  out 
of  my  time  so  I  am  going  to  cut  him 
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off.  I  liked  Mr.  ChurehiU.  I  met  him 
once;  when  I  came  back  after  World 
War  n  and  got  weU  enough  to  go  out 
on  the  street  and  start  practicing  law 
again  my  mother  said  to  me:  "Well.  I 
am  going  to  see  Mr.  Churchill." 

I  said.  "Momma,  you've  never  been 
out  of  Georgia.  Why  are  you  going  to 
see  Mr.  Churchill?" 

She  said.  "Well,  he  was  such  a  mag- 
nificent man  and  you  and  MacArthur 
and  Churchill  won  that  war,  I  am 
going  to  take  him  3  doaen  fresh  eggs," 
because  they  had  a  shortage  of  eggs  in 
England  then.  So  she  did  that 

We  all  worshipped  Churchill  and 
Just  mentioning  his  name  makes  all  of 
us  feel  patriotic  about  that  magnifi- 
cent man.  I  am  not  going  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  further. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Bir.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  gentleman  has 
time  to  make  his  own  speech.  I  want 
to  follow  up  with  a  few  words  to  kind 
of  polish  off  what  the  gentleman  said 
because  he  seems  to  be  implying  what 
I  think  the  President  is  implying  by 
some  of  the  things  he  said,  at  least 
some  of  the  things  he  has  been  quoted 
on  and  some  of  the  things  which  he 
wrote  me  about,  which  have  to  do  with 
patriotlam. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield.  The  gentleman  can  make  his 
speech  on  his  own  time,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  yield.  I  am  going  to  make  my 
speech  and  sit  down  after  I  lutve  yield- 
ed to  him. 

The  gentleman  has  plenty  of  time 
on  his  side. 

I  Just  do  not  want  to  be  needled 
here. 

What  takes  coiuage  today,  do  you 
think  it  takes  courage  today  to  vote 
for  the  MX?  No;  what  takes  courage 
today  is  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

I  come  from  a  district  which  is  a 
very  hardnosed  strong  district  about 
everything  about  national  defense.  I 
am  very  su^ect  about  this  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  will  not  pick  up  a  single  vote 
with  this.  A  lot  of  people  will  question 
me.  I  am  likely  to  have  an  opponent 
because  of  it.  That  takes  courage. 
Being  for  the  MX  would  take  no  cour- 
age at  aU.  I  am  doing  what  I  think  is 
courageous  and  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Now,  I  may  be  wrong,  I  may  be 
dumb.  I  may  not  see  it  like  I  ought  to 
see  it  but  I  see  it  as  a  very  vulnerable 
weaptHi  that  is  going  to  cost  us  over  30 
billions  of  bucks.  With  that  30  billions 
of  bucks  you  could  put  it  into  conven- 
tional warfare  and  see  to  it  that  if  we 
did  not  win  a  war  at  least  we  would 
pos^iwae  having  to  go  to  nuclear  war 
for  6  DMmths  in  Europe. 

In  6  months,  if  we  had  6  montlis  of 
being  able  to  hold  them  back  in 
Europe,  we  would  I  think  be  able  to 
get  the  world  to  come  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion how  not  to  have  a  nuclear  war. 


So  what  I  am  saying  to  you.  my  dear 
friend,  is  someth^  that  takes  cour- 
age. I  am  not  sajring  I  am  a  great  cou- 
rageous person,  but  I  am  saying  the 
Lord  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  stand 
here  and  talk  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  they  know,  if  you 
do  not  know,  that  it  takes  courage  to 
buck  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  coming  from  a  district  which 
gets  great  support  from  the  national 
defense,  and  gives  a  lot  to  it. 

In  the  gentleman's  mind,  perhi^w, 
my  medals  are  tarnished,  maybe  in  the 
mind  of  the  President  they  are  tar- 
nished: maybe  they  are  tarnished, 
maybe  I  did  not  win  them.  At  least  I 
earned  the  right  to  q>eak  on  the  floor 
of  this  House. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I 
feel  the  MX  missile  is  a  waste  of 
money,  I  think  it  is  taking  money 
away  from  other  places  where  we 
ought  to  have  it  in  our  national  de- 
fense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BxmnTTl  has  con- 
sumed 22  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  DicKmsoM]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  &(r.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  pending  two 
votes  on  the  MX  Peacekeeper  missile 
are  probably  the  most  important  two 
votes  we  might  cast  this  year.  I  will 
rise  tomorrow  to  speak  at  greater 
length  as  to  the  contribution  the  MX 
will  make  to  deterrence.  As  has  been 
pointed  out.  we  will  have  a  truncated 
session  here  on  the  debate,  we  have  6 
hours  today  and  4  hours  tomorrow. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  introductory  remarks  that 
I  hope  wiU  help  set  the  stage  for  the 
debate.  Over  the  next  2  days  you  will 
hear  a  great  deal  about  stabilising  and 
destabilising  weapons  systems,  about 
systems  that  have  or  do  not  have  first- 
strike  capabilities. 

This  issue  before  us  has  everything 
to  do  and  nothing  to  do  with  these 
issues  because  the  Soviets  already  pos- 
sess a  destabilizing  first-strike  capabil- 
ity with  600-plus  SS-18  and  SS-19  mis- 
sUes. 

The  balance  of  strategic  nuclear 
power  that  has  existed  for  40  years 
has  been  disturbed,  disturbed  and 
upset  by  the  Soviets  due  to  their  mas- 
sive deployment  of  these  missOes  capa- 
ble of  delivering  a  devastating  first 
strike  to  our  retaliatory  capabilities. 

Stability  is  the  prime  reason  that  we 
are  here  today.  The  President,  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  determined 
that  this  system,  the  MX.  is  vital  to 
our  national  interests  and  will  contrib- 
ute to  stability.  It  is  not  coincidental 
that  he  has  the  support  of  so  many 
Members  of  Congress.  Many  of  us 
have  seen  the  same  intelligence  data 
that  he  has  seen  and  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  has  this  President. 


We  need  the  MX  to  stabilise  the  nu- 
clear balance.  In  fact,  this  system  has 
received  bipartisan  support  from  the 
last  four  Presidents. 

Four  Presidents  have  determined 
that  this  system  is  vital  to  our  nation- 
al interest.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike. 

Congress  has  never  denied  a  Presi- 
dent a  strategic  system  he  has  Judged 
to  be  in  the  highest  national  interest. 

Let  us  make  sure  the  Mth  Congress 
is  not  the  first  one  to  deny  the  Presi- 
dent this  system  that  contributes  both 
to  stability  and  deterrence. 

Now.  tomorrow  and  through  the  bal- 
ance of  this  day  I  am  sure  we  will'get 
into  more  of  the  technology  involved, 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  put 
these  into  hardened  silos,  that  the  So- 
viets have  put  theirs  into  hardened 
silos;  but  what  we  must  keep  in  mind, 
BSr.  Chairman,  is  that  since  we  de- 
ployed our  last  ICBM  the  Soviets  have 
deployed  two  new  systems,  the  SS-18 
and  the  SS-19. 

The  SS-18  has  the  capability  we  are 
tall^ig  about  putting  into  the  MX. 
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We  debate  and  they  deploy.  Not  only 
have  they  deployed  the  two  systems 
and  put  them  in  place  while  we  talk, 
they  have  also  gcme  forward  with  a 
new  shorter  range  syston  called  the 
SS-20.  They  have  averaged  one  per 
week  since  the  late  1977.  one  per  week 
putting  a  system  in  place,  each  with 
three  warheads.  They  have  over  400 
SS-20  missiles  in  place,  enough  to 
target  every  major  target  in  Europe 
and  into  Asia. 

We  talk,  they  deploy.  That  is  what 
we  are  continuing  to  do  now.  But  aside 
from  the  technology  involved  and 
aside  from  the  numbers  of  missiles, 
this  partictilar  vote  boils  down  to  a  po- 
Utical  vote. 

Last  year  the  Speaker  of  this  House 
and  the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate 
got  together  and  came  up  with  some 
arguments  dealing  with  our  confer- 
ence on  the  Defense  authorisation  biU. 
There  were  three  elements  that  had  to 
be  agreed  on.  (tee  required  this  admin- 
istration to  go  forward  affirmatively 
and  seek  arms  negotiations  talks,  and 
we  did  this.  Another  was  to  go  forward 
with  a  new  concept;  a  small,  mobile 
missile  called  Bdidgetman;  and  we  did 
that. 

And  the  other  was  to  go  forward 
with  the  second  buy  of  21  MX  missiles 
which  we  fenced  in  conference.  We 
put  a  fence  around  it  and  said  "OK. 
we  will  authorise,  and  we  will  i^ipro- 
priate  this  money  for  these  21  missiles, 
but  we  will  not  authorise  you  to  go 
into  production  until  we  have  a  vote  in 
the  new  Congress,  and  the  offhand 
chance  that  there  might  be  a  new 
President." 

Well,  we  have  gone  forward  in  good 
faith,  and  we  have  set  up  the  negotia- 
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tions;  the  talks  are  ongoing  in  Geneva: 
we  are  gping  forward  with  research 
and  devel^Hmnent  for  the  small  missile, 
and  now  It  is  time  to  keq>  the  total 
package  and  the  bargain,  and  unf  enoe 
the  monify  that  we  did  f oice  contin- 
gent on  tl^ese  other  two  things. 

So  I  thiiik  it  is  very  essential  that  we 
serve  notice  on  the  Soviets  that  yes, 
we  are  willing  to  talk,  we  are  anxious 
to  talk,  we  are  anxious  to  come  to 
some  agreement  on  anna  ctmtrol.  to  a 
bulld-dowb  in  our  nuclear  forces  on 
both  sidef.  have  some  sort  of  verifiable 
system  tq  show  both  sides  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  this. 

But  in  Ithe  meantime,  we  are  going 
to  do  mo^  than  Just  talk.  If  this  Con- 
gress senles  notice  on  the  Soviets  that 
we  are  not  going  to  buUd  and  deploy 
this  system  anyway,  there  is  very  little 
for  themi  to  negotiate  about,  because 
you  cannot  get  something  for  nothing. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  Congress 
in  its  wildom  and  this  House  in  its 
wisdom  will  follow  the  otho-  body  and 
serve  notice  by  unf endng  these  funds. 
This  will  show  that  we  are  willing  to 
go  forward  until  the  Soviets  show  us 
through  the  negotiation  process  in 
Geneva  t^iat  they  are  willing  to  take 
serious  sOeps  toward  enhancing  stabili- 
ty and  dbing  away  with  the  need  to 
have  deterrence  on  nudear  missiles. 

So.  Mr.i  Speaker,  I  would  urge  every- 
one here^  all  the  Monbaa.  to  vote  to 
unf  enoe  Uie  money  and  let  us  show  a 


nimit^  of  purpose  and  sm>port  for 
the  President  who,  after  all.  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  setting  the 
course  of  this  country,  both  as  to 
international  relations  as  well  as  the 
defense. 

The  CBAIKMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Diacmson]  has 
consumes  minutes. 

Iidr.  SlfRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arlquisas  [Mr.  'RoBonon'i. 

Mr.  ROTINSON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
fellow  Members  of  Congress,  the  mili- 
tary need  for  the  MX  is  (dear  in  light 
of  the  Qualitative  and  quantitative 
Soviet  btlldup  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. Thfc  Soviet  Uni<m  has  deployed 
the  lateft  fourth  generation  ICBM. 
the  SS-19.  This  missUe  is  the  latest  in 
a  line  of  offensive  strategic  weapons 
that  the  Soviets  have  fielded  since  the 
Kennedy!  admlnistratiiHi.  Including  the 
SS-18.  the  largest  ICBM  in  either  nu- 
clear snienaL  The  S8-18  is  twice  the 
size  of  tUe  MX  and  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing 10  MiRVd  warheads.  The  only 
ICBM  td  be  classified  as  "heavy,"  the 
SS-18  is  more  accurate  than  the  Min- 
uteman,  thus  gravely  endangering  our 
ICBM  fdrce;  308  of  these  awesome 
weapons  have  been  deployed  in  hard- 
ened silos.  Along  with  these  missiles 
already  deployed,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  two  even  more  formidable  weH>- 
ons  in  development  now— the  SS-X-24 
and  the  8S-X-25.  They  are  capable  of 
being  based  in  mobile  launchers  as 


well  as  in  hardened  silos,  thus  enhanc- 
ing the  survivability  of  the  Soviet  nu- 
dear arsenaL  It  disturbs  me  to  think 
that  50  percent  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
force  is  less  than  5  years  old,  while  80 
percent  of  the  UJ3.  force  is  IS  years  or 
older. 

Because  of  the  integral  relationship 
between  UJS.  national  security  and  the 
strategic  triad,  the  development  of  the 
MX  is  e^edally  crucial.  The  UJ3. 
triad  has.  along  with  U.S.  efforts  at 
the  bargaining  table,  been  the  prime 
deterrent  to  nuclear  confrontation  in 
the  last  30  years.  Our  triad  is  com- 
prised of  land-  and  sea-based  missiles 
and  stn^«gic  bombers.  This  system  is 
baaed  upon  the  idea  that  a  diverse, 
mobile  force  is  more  survivable.  The 
dispersal  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal 
presents  overwhelming  difficulties  to 
Soviet  war  planners.  They  would  have 
to  track,  detect,  and  destroy  the  U.S. 
nuclear  submarine  fleet:  prohibit  the 
launch  of  land-based  ICBM's,  and  fi- 
nally, destroy  enough  U.S.  air  bases  so 
UJ3.  Ix>mbers  could  not  retaliate.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  interdependence  of 
each  leg  on  the  others.  Each  leg  of  the 
triad  has  unique  characteristics  which 
require  equally  unique  and  weU-timed 
methods  of  attack  in  order  to  defeat 
than.  Each  leg  of  the  triad  comple- 
ments the  others  in  terms  of  surviv- 
ability. The  strength  and  survivability 
<A  each  leg  merely  adds  to  the 
strength  and  survivability  of  the  other 
two.  However,  while  each  leg  shares 
the  strengths  of  the  others,  they  also 
share  the  weaknesses.  If  one  leg  is 
weak,  the  entire  triad  is  weakened. 

Today,  it  is  our  land-based  ICBM's 
that  weaken  the  rest  of  the  triad.  The 
United  States  has  not  deployed  a  new 
ICBM  since  the  Biinuteman  HI  in  the 
early  1970's.  The  cost,  and  time  that 
we  must  devote  to  the  upkeep  and 
modernisation  of  these  missiles  grow 
with  every  year  they  remain  in  their 
sQoB.  I  believe  it  is  more  prudent  to 
deploy  a  new,  more  accurate,  missile- 
one  that  we  can  trust  to  perform 
should  there  ever  be  a  need.  As  much 
as  I  dread  the  thought  of  war,  I  dread 
even  more  being  held  hostage  by  the 
nuclear  arsenal  of  another  nation, 
when  the  means  to  protect  ourselves 
are  in  our  grasp.  An  upgraded  XCinute- 
man  system  Just  cannot  provide  the 
same  deterrent  capability  needed  to 
prevent  a  Soviet  attack.  The  MX  pro- 
vides this  capability. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  MX 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
small  ICBM.  the  Midgetman.  This  is 
worse  than  skipping  MX  in  favor  of 
Minuteman  modernization.  The  Midg- 
etman exists  only  on  piu^er,  and  could 
not  be  ready  for  deployment  until  the 
mld-1990's,  the  IdX  has  been  flight- 
tested  and  proven  capable.  As  with  the 
triad  itself,  the  I^idgetman  could  be 
developed  to  complement  the  MX.  not 
replace  it.  The  MX  will  c\ire  the  short- 
term  problem  posed  by  our  inferior  po- 
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sition  to  the  Soviets  in  land-based 
ICBM's. 

Another  argument  posed  is  that  the 
Trident  D-5  missile  could  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  the  MX.  Once  again, 
the  Trident  program  could  comple- 
ment the  MX.  not  replace  it.  SLBM's 
do  not  offer  the  same  hard  target  ca- 
pability as  the  MX.  Neither  do  they 
address  the  short-term  problem  of  the 
UJB.  lag  in  ICBM's.  Reliance  solely  on 
our  nuclear  submarine  force  brings  us 
back  to  the  same  problem  faced  in  reli- 
ance on  only  two  legs  of  the  triad-de- 
creased flexibility,  and  survivability. 
The  need  for  a  strong  land-based 
ICBM  force  is  obvious.  It  is  the  only 
leg  of  our  triad  that  has  the  accuracy 
to  strike  hard  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  can  be  communicated 
with  easily  by  command  authorities. 
Their  time  from  launch  to  target  is 
short,  and  they  can  be  retargeted  rap- 
idly. But  most  importantly,  the  land- 
based  ICBM  is  on  alert  and  ready  to 
be  launched  100  percmt  of  the  time, 
while  our  sea  based  missUes  are  only 
alerted  about  half  tiiat  time.  Bombers 
will  take  12  or  more  hoius  to  reach 
their  targets.  The  MX  in  Minuteman 
sQos  would  have  all  of  these  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  being  part  of  an  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  oomaoMJoA, 
control,  and  communication  system 
that  would  help  oisure  that  the  Sovi- 
ets could  not  count  oa  preventing  the 
launch  of  the  MX.  The  MX  is  also  sur- 
vivable in  terms  of  the  triad  as  a 
whole.  This  fact  helps  avoid  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  The  Soviets  know  it  Is  not 
militarily  prudent  to  attadc  whm 
there  is  a  chance  of  retaliatloo.  The 
MX  gives  us  this  retaliatory  capabfl- 
ity. 

In  October  1984.  the  9eth  Congress 
voted  a  moratorium  on  the  $1.5  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1985  MX  funding  with 
the  hope  that  this  would  be  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Soviets  to  return  to 
Geneva.  There  are  once  again  talks  in 
Geneva,  but  we  can't  be  sure  that  it 
was  because  of  the  moratorium  on 
funding. 

Our  changes  of  achieving  an  arms 
control  agreement  on  multiwaiiiead 
land-based  ICBM's  rests  on  whether 
the  99th  Congress  continues  funding 
for  the  MX.  I  believe  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  realise  that  the  MX  was  not 
created  solely  for  the  purpose  of  bol- 
stering our  aging  ICBM's.  or  for 
strengthening  oiu*  triad.  It  was  de- 
signed to  be  an  integral  player  in  U.S. 
long-term  aiins  negotiations  with  Uie 
Soviet  Union. 

The  MX.  as  part  of  the  overall  stra- 
tegic modernisation  program,  contrib- 
utes to  arms  control  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  demonstrates  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  nulli- 
fy Soviet  superiority  in  nuclear  arms, 
while  not  seeking  superiority  our- 
selves.  It  also  provides  the  Soviets 
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with  the  chance  to  move  toward  an 
arms  control  agreement  that  is  equita- 
ble for  both  sides.  The  MX  is  not  a 
"bargaining  chip"  In  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  When  deployed,  it 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  a  great- 
er whole— the  strategic  triad  itself, 
which  is  our  ultimate  bargaining  chip. 
The  BCX  will  Increase  U.S.  leverage  in 
Geneva.  A  "no"  vote  on  MX  would 
send  a  message  to  our  arms  negotia- 
tors that  we  are  not  willing  to  support 
them  to  our  fullest  capability.  It  would 
also  send  a  message  to  the  Soviets  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  stop  their  unprece- 
dented advances  and  buildup.  Finally, 
a  no  vote  on  the  MX  would  project  dl- 
vislveness  instead  of  the  bipartisan 
unity  that  is  especially  needed  now. 

The  role  of  the  MX  in  the  renewed 
START  talks  Is  based  in  a  long  held 
truth  that  it  is  far  easier  to  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength.  Because 
the  ICX  will  eliminate  the  imbalance 
that  exists  in  ICBM's,  the  n.S.  posi- 
tion in  Geneva  will  improve.  Simply 
put,  a  fraction  of  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force  can  effectively  threaten  the 
entire  number  of  U.S.  land-based  mis- 
siles. Without  the  MX  there  is  no  in- 
centive for  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  re- 
duction in  ICBM's.  They  realize  that 
we  cannot  strike  th^ir  hardened  tar- 
gets. This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
The  deployment  of  the  BfX  would  put 
Soviet  silos  at  risk,  but  would  not  give 
the  United  States  a  clear  cut  superiori- 
ty. 

There  is  no  historical  precedent  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  unilaterally  agree  to  arms 
reductions  without  our  deployment  of, 
or  at  least  the  threat  of  the  deploy- 
ment of.  a  modem,  accurate,  surviv- 
able  missUe.  The  Soviet  Union  respects 
only  strength.  They  have  shown  this 
time  and  time  again  through  history. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Eastern  bloc  could  have 
bem  freed  If  the  allies  had  presented  a 
united  front  in  the  postwar  years. 
Soviet  movements  into  Afghanistan. 
Central  America,  and  Africa  could 
have  been  prevented,  or  at  least  miti- 
gated, had  the  United  States  shown 
strong  resolve  to  halt  Communist  ex- 
pansion. The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  the  only  histori- 
cal examples  of  this  lesson.  Nazi  Ger- 
many could  have  been  halted,  had  the 
allies  not  consented  to  Hitler's  wishes. 
How  long  must  we  stand  aside  and 
watch  the  Soviets  advance  their  cause 
at  the  cost  of  freedom  around  the 
globe.  The  United  States  has  a  duty  to 
protect  its  interests  around  the  world. 
We  cannot  let  ourselves  be  constantly 
constrained  by  the  fear  of  the  awe- 
some Soviet  nuclear  arsenal.  We 
should  not  seek  superiority,  but 
parity.  The  type  of  parity  that  has 
kept  the  world  from  nuclear  conflict 
for  30  years. 
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In  closing.  I  believe  our  duty  is  clear. 
The  time  has  come  to  put  this  issue 
behind  us.  We  have  hesitated  far  too 
long.  This  body  has  a  great  history  of 
making  difflctilt  decisions.  We  must 
continue  this  trend  by  voting  for  the 
MX  missile.  I.  for  one,  intend  to  do 
Just  that.  Since  the  dawning  of  the 
modem  nuclear  age,  the  United  States 
has  depended  on  its  strategic  nuclear 
triad  for  protection.  In  playing  parti- 
san politics,  we  have,  in  effect,  weak- 
ened our  defense. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  something.  It 
was  referred  to  earlier  that  it  does  not 
take  any  courage  to  vote  for  the  MX 
missile.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing: When  I  see  all  of  my  distin- 
guished powerful  colleagues,  some  of 
them,  if  not  most  of  them,  what  I  call 
the  real  powerhouses  in  some  circles, 
opposing  the  MX  missile,  it  takes  cour- 
age for  a  freshman  to  walk  on  this 
floor  and  stand  tall  for  America.  This 
is  what  this  vote  is  all  about.  It  is 
about  doing  what  is  right  for  America. 
This  is  not  a  vote  on  the  budget.  This 
Is  not  a  vote  for  or  against  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  not  a  vote  for  or  against 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  leader- 
ship. This  is  a  vote  for  America.  This 
is  a  vote  for  my  children  and  your  chil- 
dren and  their  secure  future. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  DoroamI. 

Bfr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  providing  this  time. 

Let  me  say  that  I  listened  intently  to 
his  opening  remaito.  and  I  thought 
that  they  were  extraordinarily 
thoughtful  remarks  about  a  very  com- 
plex subject.  There  was  not  much  slo- 
ganeering or  that  sort  of  thing.  He  de- 
scribed why  he  took  the  position  he 
did  on  the  MX  missile.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  taken  leadership  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  vote  against 
a  strategic  weapons  program  called 
the  MX.  I  am  going  to  vote  the  same 
way,  for  my  own  reasons,  many  of 
which  match  the  reasons  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  But  .let  me  say  I 
appreciate  the  leadership  the  gentle- 
man has  given. 

Now.  I  come  from  a  State  that  has  a 
lot  of  armaments.  We  have  two  strate- 
gic air  command  bases,  one  slated  for 
B-l's,  the  other,  for  cruise  missiles; 
both  have  B-52's  and  KC-135's.  We 
have  300  underground  Mlnuteman  III 
missiles  with  advanced  MK-12A  war- 
heads. We  know  something  about 
arms  in  North  Dakota.  We  are  ground 
zero,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of 
the  prime  targets  in  our  State. 

But  I  am  here  to  oppose  the  MX 
missile  today  because  it  does  not  make 
any  sense.  I  cannot  endorse  throwing 
billions  of  dollars  that  we  do  not  have 
at  a  weapon  system  we  do  not  need, 
one  that  will  provide  nothing  in  the 


form  of  additional  security  for  this 
country. 

In  the  early  1980's  we  heard  Presi- 
dent Reagan  say  one  of  our  problems 
is  that  we  have  a  land-based  missile 
system  that  is  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  Well,  now  several  years  later 
the  President  Is  saying,  "What  I  would 
like  you  to  do.  Congress,  despite  a  $1.7 
trillion  national  debt  and  another  pro- 
jected deficit  this  year  of  $180  billion 
to  $200  billion.  I  want  you  to  come  up 
with  some  $14  billion  more  so  you  can 
build  a  bigger  mlssQe  with  a  bigger 
bang  and  more  accuracy  and  put  it  in 
the  missile  silos  that  I  have  told  the 
American  people  are  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack." 

Is  that  going  to  frighten  the  Soviets, 
that  kind  of  an  arms  program?  Are  the 
Soviets  going  to  get  upset  by  the 
American  people  spending  money  they 
do  not  have  for  a  missile  they  do  not 
need  and  putting  that  missile  in  a  silo 
that  is  vulnerable? 

Oh.  no.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the 
Soviets  would  see  the  same  sort  of  11- 
logic  in  that  argument  that  some  of  us 
In  Congress  do. 

Now.  we  have  a  nuclear  triad,  as  the 
previous  gentleman  described.  We 
have  a  sea-based  strategic  force,  we 
have  an  air-launched  strategic  force, 
and  we  have  a  land-based  strategic 
force.  We  have  a  very  strong  nuclear 
triad.  And  you  listen  to  the  debate  on 
some  of  these  Issues  and  you  start  get- 
ting a  little  frightened  because  you 
have  people  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House  here  that  siiggest  somehow  that 
America  is  a  second-class  power,  some- 
how we  do  not  have  the  nuclear 
strength  to  put  at  risk  the  Soviets  in 
the  event  that  they  would  launch  a 
nuclear  attack.  That  is  nonsense.  Of 
course  we  do.  We  are  far  stronger  than 
the  Soviets,  far  stronger  than  the  So- 
viets in  overall  strategic  strength.  We 
have  a  much  stronger  triad  than  they 
do.  And  they  know  It. 

That  triad  defends  this  country.  We 
do  not  need  to  build  another  land- 
based,  multiple-warhead  missile  to 
defend  this  country,  especially  one 
that  defies  logic,  such  as  the  MX. 

Well,  the  President  says,  now,  the 
reason  we  have  to  vote  for  the  MX  is 
we  are  at  the  bargaining  table  in 
Geneva.  Six  months  ago  the  President 
said  the  reason  we  had  to  vote  for  the 
MX  was  the  need  to  get  the  Soviets  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Now  we  are  back 
here,  6  months  later,  and  the  Presi- 
dent says  the  reason  we  need  to  vote 
for  the  BCX  is  because  the  Soviets  are 
at  the  barmUning  table. 

Now,  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's logic.  It  Is  not  unusual.  That 
has  been  true  on  a  number  of  things. 
The  President  says  the  route  to  deficit 
reduction  is  to  spend  more  money  on 
the  military  and  reduce  taxes.  It  did 
not  make  any  sense  to  me.  It  does  not 
to  most  people. 
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I  do  not  iinderstand  his  logic  on  the 
MX  missile  either.  Why  spend  money 
we  do  not!  have  for  something  that  we 
do  not  netd  and  put  it  in  holes  that  he 
said  were  vulnerable? 

Let  us  loialyze  the  MX.  Mr.  Strat- 
TOH  said.!  I  think  correctly,  that  the 
MX  has  ai  better  component  of  accura- 
cy. I  accept  that.  Of  what  value  is  that 
at  this  point?  Well.  I  asume.  based  on 
the  reaaarks  that  I  have  heard  that  If 
we  have  ft  missile  with  a  higher  com- 
ponent of  accuracy,  we  can  put  at  risk 
a  Soviet  kilo.  Now.  would  those  who 
want  to  PMt  the  Soviet  sOo  at  risk  want 
to  put  at  risk  an  empty  sUo?  No,  I 
expect  that  they  are  talking  about 
putting  afc  risk  a  Soviet  sUo  that  has 
an  88-18  or  an  88-19  housed  in  the 
sUo. 

Does  that  suggest  to  you  as  it  does 
to  me  that  there  are  people  talking 
about  first-strike  potential?  Of  course 
it  does.  What  else  can  they  be  talking 
about?  Oan  anyone  in  America  de- 
scribe to  I  me  ccmdltions  under  which 
America  would  launch  a  first  strike?  If 
so,  I  would  like  to  hear  It  today  during 
this  debate.  Anyone?  Can  anyone  de- 
scribe a  ileason  that  we  want  to  devel- 
op a  first-strike  nuclear  cwabllity?  I 
bet  they  cannot.  I  bet  you  will  not 
hear  it  during  this  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
DoKosw]  pas  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  it>m  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CUairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
jrield  to  ue  gentleman  fnnn  Florida. 

Mr.  BEfVNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  CMdrman.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  point  if  I  may.  That  Is.  there  Is  a  lot 
of  confusion  in  the  public  about  first 
strike,  and  he  is  referring  to  first 
strike.  Ihrst  strike  is.  technically 
speaking^  the  ability  to  knock  out  the 
opponent!  "^  that  he  cannot  return 
fire.  There  is  a  difference  between 
that  and  being  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons. 

Our  Piiesident.  the  Soowcroft  Com- 
mission, imd  the  leaders  of  our  mili- 
tary have  said  that  we  will  use  the  nu- 
clear weaponry  first  We  have  repeat- 
edly sal4  that.  That  Is  not  a  first 
strike;  that  is  "the  first  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

As  between  first  strike  and  "first  use 
of,"  obvibusly.  the  most  immoral  of 
those  two  is  the  "first  use  of."  First 
strike  merely  means  that  you  are 
going  to  |wipe  them  out  so  that  they 
cannot  cbme  back  at  you.  "First  use 
of"  meanis  you  are  going  to  be  the  first 
to  use  tthis  weapon  which  would 
plunge  tlils  world  into  a  chaoe. 

Mr.  D^OAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
addltionau  time. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's point,  and  that  distinction  is 
raised  by  those  who  are  experts  in 
arms  control.  In  my  Judgment,  in  large 
reelect,  it  is  a  distinction  without  a 
major  consequence.  I  think  most  of  us 
on  this  floor  understand  that  if  there 
is  any  kind  of  nuclear  attack,  if  there 
Is  any  kind  of  a  nuclear  strike  at  all. 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  civilization. 

Nuclear  war  must  be  prevented.  We 
cannot  survive  one.  There  is  not  a  sur- 
vlvable  or  a  winable  nuclear  war. 
There  will  not  be  a  limited,  survivable 
nudiwr  war.  Those  are  the  terms  that 
have  not  only  surprised  me,  but  very 
much  frightened  me  in  the  last  several 
yean  as  they  have  been  bandied 
around  this  town. 

Let  me  conclude  by  talking  about 
somethtog  that  is  also  important.  We 
are  talking  about  a  weapons  program 
that  I  think  adds  nothing  to  this  coun- 
try's security.  If  I  thought  it  did.  I 
probably  would  be  inclined  to  support 
it.  I  do  not  think  the  MX  can  be  dem- 
onstrated to  provide  anything  in  addi- 
tion to  this  country's  present  security 
and  present  strength.  But  it  can  sig- 
nificantly weaken  this  country.  If  we 
stopped  the  BSX  missile  program 
today,  a  program  we  do  not  need,  we 
save  $14  billion. 

Let  me  ask  the  American  people 
what  they  think  threatens  this  coun- 
try. Well,  there  are  a  number  of 
things,  one  of  which  most  of  the 
American  people  understand,  is  a  Fed- 
eral deficit  that  is  out  of  control.  A 
Federal  deficit  that  this  administra- 
tion and  this  Congress  cannot  seem  to 
manage.  Fourteen  billion  dollars  of  ad- 
ditional spending  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  tm  a  missile  we  do  not  need. 

Where  are  the  stout-hearted  men 
and  women  who  continue  to  talk  daily 
about  the  need  to  save  money;  about 
the  need  to  restrain  Federal  spending? 
Where  are  they  when  we  talk  about 
the  MX  missile,  a  missile  we  do  not 
need?  They  are  nowhere  around  be- 
cause to  oppose  something  like  the 
MX  missile,  which  some  sort  of  wrap 
in  the  flag  and  say,  "Tou  must  support 
it  because  it  is  patriotic  to  do  so."  to 
oppose  that  puts  them  at  risk  political- 
ly. 

Look,  in  my  Judgment,  the  risk  po- 
litically, and  the  risk  economically  to 
this  coimtry  is  to  continue  spending 
blindly  on  these  kinds  of  projects  that 
we  do  not  need  and  increase  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  which  mortgages  this  coun- 
try's future  and  chokes  America  on 
red  ink.  That  is  one  of  the  dangers  to 
this  coimtry  that  we  must  address. 

Let  us  begin  addressing  It  when  pro- 
grams come  to  this  floor  of  this  House 
that  we  do  not  need  by  saying  "no"  to 
those  programs:  "no"  whether  they 
are  domestic  or  military  programs. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again.  I 
sometimes  think  that  this  administra- 
tion wants  to  do  anything  the  Soviets 
do;  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 


smart;  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
poor  Judgment.  They  Just  want  to  do 
what  the  Soviets  do.  If  our  intelligence 
community  found  tomorrow  that  the 
Soviets  were  going  to  resurrect  the  cal- 
vary unit,  we  would  have  this  Presi- 
dent requesting  that  we  go  out  and 
buy  a  million  horses.  Just  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  are  doing  it.  we  want  to  be 
sure  we  are  doing  it. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  invest  care- 
fully in  defense  systems  we  need  and 
defense  programs  that  work.  If  we 
make  those  kinds  of  investments,  care- 
ful Investments,  that  make  this  coun- 
try strong,  we  are  going  to  prevail,  we 
are  going  to  prevail  against  our  adver- 
saries around  the  world. 

But  if  we  throw  money  away  because 
someone  believes  if  we  vote  no  on 
these  sort  of  boondoggles,  we  are  not 
standing  tall,  we  are  not  going  to  pre- 
vail. Standing  tall  means  making  the 
right  decisions  at  the  right  time,  and 
this  MX  missile,  I  swear  to  you.  is  not 
the  right  decision  because  we  do  not 
need  it  and  we  do  not  have  the  money 
to  build  it;  it  is  Just  that  simple. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  it  is 
in  our  national  interest  to  have  a  nu- 
clear deterrent? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  question.  Absolutely. 
There  is  not  anyone  in  the  House,  ia 
my  Judgment,  that  does  not  believe  we 
do  not  need  a  nuclear  deterrent. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  have  a 
triad  that  is  the  strongest  nuclear  de- 
terrent in  the  history  of  civilization. 
Let  me  Just  comment  about  the  gentle- 
man's comment  about  Jobs.  This  1b  not 
a  Jobs  program.  We  are  talking  about 
spending  $14  billion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentl«nan 
said  that  he  believes  in  a  nuclear 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
have  not  yielded  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  yielded  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  NorUi  Dakota.  And 
I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorii  for  a  question  as  he  did  to  me. 

I  am  saying  in  response  to  the  gra- 
tleman.  yes,  I  believe  in  a  nuclear  de- 
terrent. I  believe  in  one  that  really 
does  deter  and  one  that  really  does 
worii,  and  one  that  is  cost-effective. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  old-fashioned  nucle- 
ar deterrent  or  should  we  have  an  up- 
to-date  one?  That  is  the  real  issue. 

The  Mlnuteman  HI  is  out  of  date. 

Bfr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I  re- 
claim my  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

That  Is  not  an  issue  at  alL  There  is 
no  question  here  about  up  to  date  or 
out  of  date;  we  live  with  300  under- 
ground BCinuteman  missiles  with  the 
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most  modern  nuclear  wmrheads  this 
country  has  at  this  point.  That  is  a  de- 
terrent; that  is  part  of  a  strong  triad 
that  has  prevented  nuclear  war. 

Now.  what  we  have  to  talk  about  is 
real  arms  reduction.  When  people  say 
to  me  the  on^  way  to  reduce  arms  is 
to  increase  them.  I  say  that  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hmrml. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
Just  apoke  talked  about  how  the  MX 
could  not  concern  the  Soviets.  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing  that  has  not  con- 
cerned the  Soviets,  it  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  buUt.  since  1972.  over  800 
88-17's.  S8-18's.  and  88-19'8  as  op- 
posed to  the  United  States  buUding 
and  deploying  no  new  missUes. 

They  buOt  over  200  Backfire  bomb- 
ers, long-range  strategic  bcnnbers.  We 
have  buflt  and  deployed  no  new  bomb- 
ers. I  think  we  have  roUed  out  a  couple 
of  B-l's;  we  are  not  using  them  yet. 
They  built  38  ballistic  missOe  subma- 
rines; we  have  a  total  of  5  Tridents  in 
the  water,  the  last  one  on  sea  trials.  It 
is  not  even  capable  of  operations  yet. 
That  deteriorating  situation  will  not 
deter  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tou  know,  it  is  interesting  to  sit 
here  and  to  Usten  to  the  MX  missile 
being  described  as  a  "pet  project"  of 
Ronald  Reagan  that  does  not  have  the 
consensus  of  any  expertise,  real  exper- 
tise. In  the  defense  commtmity  behind 
it.  That  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  who  Just  spoke 
would  admit  it  if  he  looked  at  the 
facts. 

Here  you  have  Melvin  Laird,  former 
Defense  Secretary  for  the  United 
SUtes;  Harold  Brown,  former  Defense 
Secretary  for  the  United  States;  James 
Schleslnger.  former  Defense  Secretary 
for  the  United  States;  the  Scowcroft 
Cmnmission;  a  bl\ie-ribb(m  panel  of 
some  of  our  best  minds  in  the  country, 
all  supporting  the  MX.  In  fact,  there 
are  few  weapons  systems  that  have 
been  developed,  conventional  or  stra- 
t^lc.  that  have  had  as  much  of  a  con- 
sensus as  the  MX  has  behind  them. 

Let  me  address,  very  briefly,  the  sur- 
vivability argument.  There  is  an  argu- 
ment made  that  the  MX  is  not  surviv- 
able  in  and  of  itself,  and  therefore,  we 
should  not  build  it.  I  would  argue  back 
that  If  that  is  now  the  criteria  and  the 
new  standard  for  going  forth  with 
strategic  systems,  then  practically 
nothing  should  be  built  Because  stra- 
tegic systems  operate  in  the  context  of 
the  triad,  and  it  is  true,  that  all  of  our 
ICBM's.  not  Just  the  MX.  but  also  the 
Minutemen  are  not.  in  and  of  them- 
selves, survivable.  They  could  be 
knocked  out  with  part  of  the  strike 
force  that  consists  of  308  SS-18  mls- 
sUes  that  the  Soviets  presently  have. 
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But  the  facts  are  that  it  will  take  30 
or  40  minutes  for  that  force  to  arrive 
in  the  United  SUtes.  and  that  would 
give  the  United  States  sufficient  warn- 
ing, for  our  bombers  to  escape.  By  the 
same  token,  if  SLBM's  were  launched 
at  our  bombers,  because  the  Soviet 
SLBM's  presently  do  not  have  that 
hard-target  klU  ciM?«billty.  our  ICBM's 
would  be  able  to  escape. 

So  the  triad  forms  a  deterrent  that 
is  much  stronger  than  the  sum  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  triad  takm  sepa- 
rately. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  Bill  Perry, 
who  was  Under  Secretary  for  Re- 
search and  Development  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  told  this  com- 
mittee some  time  ago  that  he  could 
not  guarantee  the  survivability  of  our 
submarines  beyond  the  lOOO's.  So  if 
you  are  really  talking  about  survivabil- 
ity about  one  single  part  of  the  triad, 
it  appears  at  least  that  at  some  time  in 
the  future  even  our  submarines  may 
weUbeatrisk. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  make  a  few 
more  points  and  then  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield.  Let  me  make  another  point 
on  the  bargaining  chip  argument. 

People  talk  about  whether  or  not 
the  MX  missile  should  be  considered  a 
bargaining  chip.  In  fact,  if  all  of  our 
systems  are  negotiable,  and  I  think 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  everything  is  on  the  table  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  can 
reduce  and  do  away  with  all  nuclear 
weapons,  everything  is  negotiable,  ev- 
eryUiing  is  a  bargaining  chip,  whether 
you  are  talking  about  bombers  or 
heavy  missiles  or  SLBM's.  We  look  for- 
ward to  that  time.  We  do  not  build 
these  missiles  ocdy  so  we  can  use 
them.  We  do  not  feel  we  are  only 
going  to  be  satisfied  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  use  them.  We  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  can  reduce  every 
part  of  the  triad. 

So  If  you  define  bargaining  chip  as 
being  something  that  is  negotiable  in 
return  for  a  quid  pro  quo  from  the 
other  side,  everything  is  a  bargaining 
chip.  But  remember  the  term  "quid 
pro  quo."  because  we  sat  here  and  lis- 
tened to  Arkady  Shevchenko^  who  was 
at  one  time  Mr.  Oromyko's  deputy 
before  he  defected  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  asked  him  about  MX 
missilfBi 

Mr.  Mavkoulis  asked  him.  "Will  it 
make  or  break  the  arms  talks  if  the 
MX  missile  is  killed?"  and  Mr.  Shev- 
chenko  said.  "My  short  answer  is  no." 
Then  I  asked  him  if  we  should  do 
away  with  it.  and  he  said  we  should 
not  unilaterally  do  away  with  the  MX 
missile.  He  said  if  you  unilaterally  give 
up  something,  the  Soviets  will  only  es- 
calate their  demands.  And  he  talked 
about  the  time  when  it,  looked  like 
Congress  was  going  to  hang  tough  on 
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willing  to  go  to  production,  not  be- 
cause we  were  willing  to  cut  a  sjrstem 
unilaterally. 

So  we  cannot  cut  a  system  unilater- 
ally. So  everything  is  a  bargaining 
chip.  Let  us  take  that  point  up  front. 
Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HX7NTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  Just  a  second,  and  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
first. 

Let  us  talk  about  Geneva.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  and  I  think  we  should 
like  it.  we  are  in  Geneva. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Humn]  has  expired. 

Ux.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif  omia. 

ICr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  additional 
time. 

"Ux.  Chairman,  we  should  appreciate 
the  fact  that  our  President  has  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva  right  now.  If  any- 
body can  say,  after  having  Max  Kam- 
pelman  come  back  and  put  his  prevtige 
behind  the  MX  missile,  after  having 
Paul  Nltse  sit  before  us  and  say.  "Do 
not  give  up  the  MX  missile."  and  after 
all  of  the  other  arms  negotiators  who 
testified  before  us.  can  anybody  really 
say  that  that  is  not  going  to  affect  the 
prestige  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  perception  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  regarding  our  re- 
solve? 

Maybe  it  is  bad  luck,  bad  timing, 
that  Geneva  should  come  up.  that  the 
Soviets  should  want  to  come  to  be  bar- 
gaining table  at  the  time  when  the 
MX  missile  is  coming  up.  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  remember, 
the  Soviets  did  not  make  the  MX  mis- 
sile being  knocked  out  a  condition  of 
their  coming  to  the  bargaining  table. 
But  in  fact,  the  President's  prestige  is 
on  the  line,  and  if  Mr.  Shevchenko  is 
right,  then  the  Soviets  will  escalate 
their  demands  if  we  give  up  the  MX 
missile. 

Let  me  Just  make  one  or  two  other 
points.  According  to  some  of  our  ex- 
perts, in  nonacoustic  ASW.  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  and  I  am  talking  about 
the  survivability  of  our  submarines, 
the  United  States  now  ranks  fifth 
behind  the  Soviets,  the  Germans,  the 
British,  and  the  Canadians,  and  I 
would  give  this  information  to  my 
friends  who  think  that  the  sea-based 
leg  of  our  triad,  our  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  are  in  fact  going  to  take 
the  place  of  our  land-based  systems 
and  perhaps  our  air-based  systems. 

Let  me  finally  say  that  if  we  unfence 
the  MX  funds,  we  will  give  our  nego- 
tiators a  solid  start  in  Geneva.  If  we  do 
not  unfence  the  MX  funds,  the  Soviets 
will  renew  their  perception  that  they 


have  had  for  a  long  time  that  the 
United  States  is  not  capable  of  formu- 
lating a  btoartisan  foreign  policy.  And 
inddentid^.  when  I  q>oke  to  the  gen- 
tleman frtom  Florida,  I  was  not  at- 
tempthig  io  tarnish  his  medalr.  I  was 
simply  sas^ng  there  is  a  time  when  our 
foreign  policy  should  go  forth  fttnn 
these  shoi^  in  a  single  voice.  There  is 
a  time  when  Congress  should  stop 
fighting  ^th  the  President.  There  is  a 
time  when  Congress  should  fight  with 
the  Presi4ent.  This  is  not  that  time. 
There  is  ai  time  when  Congress  should 
stop  fighting  with  the  President  and 
when  we  #iould  stand  behind  him  and 
we  should  go  to  Geneva  united,  and  I 
would  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BIav- 

ROULCSl.     I 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  appreciate  my 
friend  from  California  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  talk  to 
the  gentleman  about  two  points  he 
made,  and  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct  that  this  weapcms  system  did 
not  start  With  President  Reagan,  but  it 
had  the  support  of  other  Presidents 
and  other  Secretaries  of  State.  But  I 
might  remind  the  gentleman  that  if  he 
is  going  t^  use  that  argument,  it  does 
not  wash  iwater  because  we  have  three 
President!  who  supported  the  SALT  n 
agreement,  and  we  had  four  or  five 
Secretarial  of  State  who  supported 
the  SALt  n  agreement,  and  it  was 
this  President  when  he  was  campaign- 
ing who  Campaigned  against  it.  So  it 
Just  does  hot  hold  water. 

ytt.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
take  my  time  back  and  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  reason  I  said  that  was  be- 
cause I  saw  the  implication  in  one  of 
the  former  speeches  that  somehow 
this  was  iRonald  Reagan's  brainchild 
and  that  'he  had  a  wild  Idea  one  day 
and  went  lout  and  buOt  an  MX  missile. 
That  is  Aot  accurate.  It  has  been  a 
missUe  that  has  been  in  develoimient 
for  a  lon^  period  of  time,  and  it  has 
had  the  consensus  of  a  number  of  Sec- 
retaries ci  Defense  behind  it 

Mr.  BCAiVROULES.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yl^ld  further.  I  am  going  to 
have  somfc  time  later,  Mr.  HmnsR.  and 
if  you  want  to,  I  will  yield  to  you,  the 
other  point  I  want  to  make,  and  you 
are  absolutely  correct  that  if  we  do 
not  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  nuclear  submarines  and 
nuclear  iolssiles,  of  course  they  are 
going  to  bevulnerable  in  5  to  10  years. 
But  the  boint  is,  we  want  to  make  it 
known  h^re  as  part  of  this  discussion 
that  we  are  improving  those  areas  also 
so  that  oiaybe  5  or  10  years  from  now 
they  are  not  going  to  be  vulnerable. 
We  are  st>endlng  billions  of  dollars  in 
that  area  to  improve  that  system.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  You  are  not  correct 
in  the  sense  that  when  Bill  Perry,  our 
Under  Secretary  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment, said  "I  cannot  guarantee 
the  survivability  of  the  submarine  leg 


of  our  triad  beyond  1990,"  he  was 
taking  into  consideration  that.  yes.  we 
are  continuing  to  spend  money  in  that 
area.  He  did  not  say.  "I  cannot  guaran- 
tee it  if  you  do  not  spend  another 
dollar." 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  testimony  that  I 
listened  to  was  that  "we  can  guarantee 
it  for  5  or  10  more  years,  but  if  we  do 
not  continue  the  research  and  develop- 
xaeat,  the  qualitative  edge,  then  we 
could  be  in  trouble."  But  now  we  are 
doing  that. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  Just  respond 
briefly  to  my  friend.  The  message  that 
I  saw  in  Bill  Perry's  statement,  was 
that  even  in  making  the  advances  that 
we  are  making,  and  even  in  spending 
the  resources  that  we  are  on  the  sub- 
marine leg  of  our  triad,  the  Soviets  are 
in  fact  closing  the  qualitative  gap 
anyway. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  raised 
an  inuTortant  point  in  diswissing  the 
synergism  that  exists  right  now  about 
the  fact  that  Soviet  submarines  are 
not  c^Mible  at  this  Juncture  of  attack- 
ing both  bombers  and  missiles  simulta- 
neously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hp»t«r1  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  committed 
on  time.  Let  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  get  the  time  from  the  opponents. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Huhter]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  foresee  a  day  when  the 
Soviet  submarines  will  have  missUes 
accurate  enough  to  strike  both  bomb- 
ers and  land-based  missiles  simulta- 
neously?  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  wotild  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  sure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  moving  forward  on  develop- 
ments to  make  all  of  their  missiles 
more  accurate,  and  some  day  they  will 
probably  have  the  equivalent  of  a  D-5 
missile. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  has  thought  about  this,  but 
how  would  the  gentleman  propose 
that  we  structiue  our  force  to  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  having  the  capability, 
from  their  sea-based  leg  of  the  triad, 
from  destroying  both  land-based  mis- 
siles and  bombers  simultaneouslsr? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
moving  forward  with  the  MX  missile, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  moving 


forward  with  the  Mldgetman  missile, 
which  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas said  essentially  exists  only  on 
pim>er  right  now,  but  we  are  moving 
into  what  I  would  call  a  mobile/decep- 
tive mode. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoHl  In  the 
land-based  system. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right  But  I 
would  remind  my  friend  that  since 
1972,  we  have  talked  a  lot  about  build- 
ing a  lot  of  things.  The  only  thing  that 
makes  any  difference  to  the  Soviets  is 
what  is  really  built  and  they  have 
built  and  deployed  758  S8-17's,  SS- 
18's,  and  SS-19's  compared  to  zero  mis- 
siles being  buUt  and  deployed  by  the 
United  States  since  1972. 

D  1430 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Ymk. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  reason  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman the  question  is  it  seems  to  me 
we  often  look  for  technological  fixes 
or  the  building  of  a  new  system  to  pre- 
vent our  forces  from  becoming  more 
vulnerable.  To  a  certain  extent  that  is 
necessary  and  impropriate.  But  the  So- 
viets someday  will  continue  to  modern- 
ize their  submarine  ballistic  force  and 
be  ci^Mible  of  destroying  both  land- 
based  missile  systons.  including 
mobile  Mldgetman  and  our  bombers. 

The  way  to  prevent  that  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  from  acquiring  that 
technology,  and  the  way  to  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  acquiring  that  tech- 
nology is  not  to  continue  the  process 
of  escalating  the  arms  race,  but  to  rec- 
ognize that  if  you  f  reese  the  systems, 
theirs  and  ours,  where  they  are,  you 
will  have  attained  a  great  deal  of  secu- 
rity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Huhtck]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  thegoi- 
Ueman  from  California  [Mr.  Huhtir]. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  Just  respond 
briefly,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

BCr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  say  that  if 
the  gentieman  is  sincere  about  reduc- 
ing armaments,  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  right  now  is  to  allow  foreign 
policy  to  go  forth  from  these  shores 
with  one  voice  and  to  support  the  MX 
missile  and  to  support  the  President 
during  these  arms  negotiations  and 
hope  that  his  negotiators  can  achieve 
some  of  the  reductions  the  genUeman 
has  spokoi  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  srield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentieman  from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Cliainnan.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman  was  right  when  he 
stated  that  past  Presidents  and  past 
administrations  have  supported  the 
development  of  the  MX  missile,  but  I 
think  we  can  also  agree  clearly  from 
the  facts  that  over  the  years  there 
have  been  over  30  basing  modes  dis- 
cussed, and  no  past  President,  while 
he  was  in  office— and  certainly  not  the 
last  administration— supported,  nor 
does  that  past  President  support 
today,  nor  do  many  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts that  were  discussed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  support  the 
MX  missile  in  the  Minuteman  sUos, 
hardened  or  not,  because  of  the  lack 
of  survivability. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply  answer  the  gentleman  and  tell 
him  that  of  all  the  arms  experts  we 
have  listened  to  and  who  have  testi- 
fied before  our  special  panel,  most  of 
the  experts  support  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommendation  to  put 
MX  into  existing  silos.  And  let  me  say 
simply  one  more  time  that  it  is  not  our 
task  to  say  that  each  individual  piece 
of  the  triad,  the  sulnnarlnes.  the 
bombNs,  and  the  missiles,  have  to  in- 
dependently be  invulnerable. 

I  have  explained  how.  although  they 
can  in  fact  launch  on  our  missUes  with 
their  SS-18's.  our  bombers  would  have 
a  chance  to  escape  from  their  bases. 
And  we  have  exactly  that  situation 
with  the  Minuteman  today. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  we  have  been  given 
the  time  to  clarify  the  Issue  here.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther?   

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman  f  rcon  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  make  It  clear, 
though,  that  there  are  many  experts, 
including  past  Presidents,  who  clearly 
do  not  support,  and  never  did  support, 
putting  the  MX  missile  in  a  Minute- 
man  sUo 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Absolutely.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Carter  supported  the  mobile 
syrtem  that  would  nm  around  a  race- 
track in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Nation,  this  Oovemment,  this  Con- 
gress, and  this  House  have  probably 
lavished  more  time,  attention,  and 
debate  on  the  question  of  whether  to 
biiild  and  deploy  a  new  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  than  on  any  other 
single  national  security  issue  in  histo- 
ry. I  am  not  sure  the  MX  deserves  all 
this  attention.  Contrary  to  mjrth,  it  is 
among  the  least  costly  of  our  major 
weapons  programs.  Moreover.  In  light 
of  the  Soviets'  deployment  of  hun- 


dreds of  "MX-type"  ICBM's.  the  small 
number  of  missiles  that  the  U.S.  plans 
to  deploy  cannot  be  considered  by  any 
objective  observer  to  be  an  escalation 
of  the  arms  race  or  an  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  field  a  force  threaten- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  with  a  first 
strike. 

Recently.  President  Reagan  com- 
mented that  if  the  MX  had  been 
called  the  Minuteman  IV:  that  is,  an 
upgrade  of  our  present  lS-20-year-old 
ICBM  force,  it  would  have  been  built 
and  deployed  long  ago.  Last  fall.  I  vis- 
ited a  Blinuteman  missile  site  and.  as  a 
result  of  that  visit,  I  believe  that  we 
should  suspend  all  of  the  rhetoric  and 
view  the  BCX.  in  terms  of  its  military 
role,  as  the  President  suggested.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Minuteman  missiles 
are  aging  rapidly.  At  some  point  we 
will  begin  to  lose  confidence  in  their 
reliability  and,  as  a  result,  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  leg  of  our 
strategic  deterrent  will  be  degraded. 
Replacing  the  Minuteman  missiles 
would  require  an  expenditure  compa- 
rable to  the  cost  of  the  MX.  Conse- 
quently, it  makes  good  sense  to  deploy 
the  MX  to  replace  some  of  the  Min- 
uteman missiles. 

Some  critics  have  claimed  that  the 
MX  cannot  replace  the  Minuteman  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  maintained  and  op- 
erated in  the  Minuteman  silos.  Having 
inspected  a  Minuteman  silo  inside  and 
out.  I  can  answer  this  allegation:  It  is 
entirely  feasible  to  deploy  the  MX  in 
liUnuteman  silos. 

Consequentiy.  I  believe  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  sustaining  the  vi- 
ability of  our  strategic  deterrent  forces 
and  at  the  same  time  ensuring  the 
highest  possible  chance  of  achieving 
successful  arms  control  negotiations 
wiU  support  the  MX  when  the  vote 
comes  up  tomorrow.  After  all.  that  was 
the  game  plan  recommended  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  and  accepted 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

MX  is  needed,  as  pointed  out  by  that 
Commission,  to  strengthen  our  strate- 
gic forces  by  finally  placing  the  Sovi- 
ets' most  advanced  missiles  at  risk. 
The  Commission  saw  this  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  its  ultimate  objec- 
tive, creating  the  conditions  tmder 
which  arms  control  negotiations  might 
begin  to  make  progress  toward  a  more 
stable  strategic  environment  in  which 
each  side  would  agree  to  reduce  the 
number  of  large  missiles  and  move 
toward  smaller,  less  threating  single 
warhead  weapons. 

In  the  absence  of  the  MX  in  the  U.S. 
arsenal,  the  Scowcroft  Comn^ission 
was  skeptical  that  the  Russians  could 
be  persuaded  to  agree  to  reduce  their 
MX-capable  missiles. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  the  reasoning  I 
have  Just  recounted  Just  as  persuasive 
today  as  it  was  when  this  body  first  ac- 
cepted it  as  the  rationale  for  approv- 
ing MX  deployment.  I  ask  my  col- 


leagues to  reaffirm  the  support  of  this 
House  for  the  MX. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TRAncAiiT]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  as  a  freshman  after  listen- 
ing to  all  the  original  discussion.  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  heard  the  words  of 
the  gentieman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bm- 
MRT]  and  the  stand  he  has  taken. 

It  seems  that  this  MX  debate  has 
gotten  down  to  the  point  that  if  you 
do  not  support  the  President,  you  are 
not  patriotic,  and  if  you  are  a  Demo- 
crat, you  are  weak.  I  do  not  buy  that. 

The  more  I  hear  talk  about  Jobs,  it 
sort  of  makes  me  laugh.  The  district  I 
represent  has  the  worst  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  all  of  America.  This 
country  needs  a  Jobs  program  but  not 
an  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
to  accomplish  the  goal  of  Jobs.  I  am 
very  proud  to  hear  the  remarks  and 
the  stand  that  has  been  taken  so  far, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  my  position 
clear  as  a  newcomer  to  this  Congress 
and  add  it  to  the  types  of  rhetoric  that 
have  been  heard  so  far. 

In  a  Newsweek  magazine  article  com- 
paring the  strength  of  both  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  compared  28  major  weap- 
ons systems  categories.  Of  those  28 
major  weapons  systems  categories, 
America  was  superior  in  9,  was  equal 
to  or  had  a  lead  In  15,  and  trailed  the 
Soviet  Union  in  but  4  weapons  catego- 
ry systems.  There  was  not  one  Ameri- 
can mUitary  expert  who  was  ques- 
tioned who  would  trade  the  position  of 
the  United  SUtes  militarily  for  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  come  down  to  a  point  as 
Democrats  of  apologizing  for  our  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any 
citizen  out  there  who  gave  a  mandate 
to  this  President  to  escalate  the  nucle- 
ar war.  They  like  him.  and  let  us  not 
be  confused  about  it.  He  will  stand  and 
look  you  in  the  eye  and  give  you  his 
position.  America  likes  that,  and  that 
is  certainly  commendable.  But  for  us 
now  to  take  that  position  of  his  popu- 
larity and  spill  it  over  into  America's 
position  on  the  nuclear  future  of  this 
country  would  be  catastrophic. 

The  MX  is  a  "sitting  duck."  Without 
mobility,  there  is  no  defense.  I  believe 
the  speakers  on  both  sides  so  far  have 
stated  that,  and  we  understand  that. 

D  1440 

This  President  himself  stated  that 
this  program  was  not  a  bargaining 
chip:  so  the  argimients  on  it.  in  my 
opinion,  are  rather  ludicrous. 

I  think  what  is  most  important  to 
me  as  a  freshman  is  trying  to  deci- 
pher, to  distill,  and  digest  all  the  infor- 
mation you  have  to  make  an  impor- 
tant decision.  Certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  sell  the  President  down  on  an 
important  position;  but  this  country  is 
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being  sold  a  bill  of  goods  that  bigger  is 
better.  I  think  President  Eisenhower 
warned  us  nimself  that  America  would 
become  a  opilitary  nation  by  its  q>end- 
ing.  and  we  have  beo(nne  that.  That 
cannot  be  atrgued.  That  is  a  fact. 

We  are  ilo  closer  to  peace  than  we 
were  4  yeaprs  ago.  I  beUeve  now  it  is 
time  for  America  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev.  I  do  not  believe  the  Rus- 
sians are  orazy  and  want  to  explode 
and  detonate  the  world.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  jany  bargaining  position  is 
enhanced  by  having  a  big  hammer.  It 
usually  makes  your  adversary  rather 
mad. 

Our  stre^igth  is  unquestioned  and 
for  all  the  [debate  over  this  particular 
missile,  wl^ch  would  ttfve  somebody 
looking  in  to  believe  that  America's 
strength  is  not  what  some  mli^t 
report  it  to  be.  would  not  be  very  wise 
for  them  to  accept  that  position:  but 
America's  strength  is  in  its  people  and 
in  seeking  treedom.  not  in  its  position 
to  continu^  to  escalate  a  nuclear  race. 

I  want  tio  also  now  include  state- 
ments of  James  Kllpatrtek.  written 
March  24.  yesterday,  in  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal.  The  fundamental 
question  he  poses  is: 

Does  the  United  States  now  pomw  a  suf- 
ficient retalatory  capacity  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  laundbing  an  attack? 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  now 
possesses  a  itudear  arsenal  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  altogether— its  cities, 
its  refineries.  Its  transportation  system.  Its 
power  generating  plants,  its  military  bases. 

There  is  no  question  of  that.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  tlkne  now  for  America  to  give 
peace  a  shot,  not  with  a  hammer,  but 
with  mutual  consent:  Two  rational 
parties  to  fit  down  and  seek  peace,  not 
to  try  to  hgmmer  out  peace  by  having 
a  bigger  wefapon. 

There  was  a  time  when  America  was 
prepared  Xto  overcome  the  narcotics 
problem  by  creating  a  siver  drug.  Now 
we  are  goi^  to  overcome  our  defense 
problems  ay  creating  a  super  weapon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  jfrom  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BElfNETT.  Mr.  Chatrman.  I 
yield  the  gentieman  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  our  position  should  be  clear.  I 
believe  th«  Soviet  leaders,  whatever 
their  flaws  or  the  Intepretation  by  the 
American  people,  that  they  are  not  lu- 
natics. Th^y  love  their  country  and 
their  homeland,  too,  and  faced  with 
the  propoaition  of  destruction,  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  going  to  opt  to 
push  a  button,  nor  should  I  believe 
that  our  dialog  here  today  should  be 
one  that  dould  be  misconstrued  that 
we  would  ak  well. 

I  think  our  position  is  clear.  I  am 
proud  of  the  position  I  have  taken.  I 
do  not  pamticularly  feel  that  there  is 
any  lack  of  patriotism  in  anjrbody  who 
questions  this  particular  spending.  It 
does  not  cut  it.  It  is  a  sitting  duck  and 
it  does  not  help  America.  If  we  discuss 
those  issues  and  put  those  issues  on 


the  line  and  tell  it  like  it  is,  it  cannot 
be  denied.  It  is  not  a  time  for  a  paro- 
chial fight.  If  you  want  to  create  a 
Jobs  program,  I  am  for  it  a  100  percent 
and  I  would  hope  you  would  rise  with 
it.  I  would  not  only  help  to  support  it, 
I  would  help  to  write  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  as 
follows: 

BCX  Bargaimiiig  Chip  is  a  Bust 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

WuHnoToa.— The  House  of  Representa- 
tives wHl  be  voting  this  week  whether  pro- 
duction of  the  MX  intercontinental  nuclear 
missile  should  be  continued.  Last  Tuesday, 
the  Senate  said  yes.  The  House  should  say 
no. 

Three  reasons  alone  add  up  to  a  compel- 
ling case  against  continued  investment  in 
ttie  MX.  Hie  first  lias  to  do  with  retaliatory 
capacity,  the  sectHid  with  the  problems  of 
the  MX  itself,  the  third  with  altemaUves  to 
pouring  more  money  into  nuclear  arms.  A 
fourth  argument  more  persuasive  than  all 
the  test,  is  that  the  likelUiood  of  a  nuclear 
war  ins  becomt  so  remote  that  its  possibUl- 
ty  no  longer  should  dominate  defense  plan- 
ning. 

The  threshold  question  that  has  to  be  met 
in  any  discussion  of  new  strategic  weapons 
may  be  simply  put:  Does  the  United  States 
now  possfSB  a  sufficient  retaliatory  capacity 
to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  launching 
any  attadc?  If  the  answer  Is  no,  then  per- 
haps a  case  could  reluctantly  be  made  for 
continuing  the  honorrhage  of  public  funds 
In  this  area.  If  the  answer  is  yes,  as  many  in- 
formed observers  beUeve,  then  the  MX 
cannot  be  Justified. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  United  States  now 
poMeoes  a  nuclear  arsenal  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  altogether— its  cities. 
Its  refineries,  its  transportation  system,  its 
power  generating  plants,  its  military  Inses. 
Our  Minuteman  nilsslles  may  be  vulnerable 
and  our  bombers  may  be  aging,  but  given 
the  will  to  retaliate— and  few  would  doubt 
that  Ronald  Reagan  possesses  that  will— the 
United  States  still  retains  the  capability  of 
wreaking  awesome  destruction  upon  an 
enemy.  At  some  point,  enough  is  enough. 
We  have  reached  that  point. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  21  MX  mis- 
siles voted  by  the  Senate?  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  be  that  we  will  "superhaiden"  the 
printing  iCnutemen  silos  and  house  the  new 
supermlssiles  there.  But  expert  opinion  is 
sorely  divided  on  the  feasibility  of  this  ap- 
proach. Unlike  a  submarine,  a  silo  stays  put; 
Its  location  can  be  targeted  to  the  last  milli- 
meter. Before  the  folly  of  the  MX  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  foUy  of  silo  deployment, 
surely  renewed  thought  should  be  given  to 
some  form  of  mobility. 

The  argument  that  carried  the  Senate, 
convindngly  put  forth  by  Mr.  Reagan,  was 
that  to  abandon  the  MX  would  cut  the  legs 
from  under  the  negotiating  table  In  Geneva. 
A  no  vote  would  send  the  wrong  signaL  The 
IffX  must  be  preserved  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

But  a  bargaining  chip  ceases  to  be  much 
of  a  bargaining  chip  when  this  argument  Is 
so  puldidy  pursued.  If  we  mean  to  wage  a 
nuclear  war  with  the  Soviets,  and  the  MX  is 
essential  to  survival,  then  the  MX  has  to  be 
produced.  It  liecomes  non-negotiable.  Talk 
of  a  "chip"  dissipates  the  seriousness  of  our 
supposed  detemdnation. 

No  one  knows— no  one  can  know— what 
the  MX  missile  system  ultimately  may  cost. 
Congressional  testimony  estimates  the  price 


of  each  missile  at  $74  million:  the  supCTfaard- 
enlng  could  range  from  $100  million  to 
$180  million  per  sUo.  We  are  talking  of 
squandering  billions  and  l>illions  of  dollars 
in  tax  funds,  merely  to  achieve  some  tempo- 
rary enhancement  of  a  destructive  capacity 
that  Is  more  than  sufficient  already. 

Rep.  Charles  Bennett.  D-Fla.,  recently  re- 
marked upon  the  alternative  to  continued 
nuclear  production.  If  the  $13  billion  that 
has  bem  allocated  to  the  MX  since  1074  had 
been  channeled  to  conventional  aims  in- 
stead, our  armed  forces  could  have  acquired 
840  M-1  battle  tanks.  718  Bradley  fighting 
vehicles.  144  Apache  attack  helicopters,  180 
F-18  fighter  bombers  and  48  F-15  fighter 
Jets.  All  of  these  have  been  requested  by  the 
Pentagtm  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Surely  it  makes  more  sense  to  prepare  for 
wars  that  likely  wQl  be  fought  than  to  pre- 
pare for  an  Improbable  catacylsmic  conflict. 

My  own  serene  conviction,  for  whatever  It 
may  be  worth.  Is  that  no  nuclear  war  will 
ever  be  waged.  This  conviction  rests  upon 
the  observation  that  Soviet  leaden,  what- 
ever their  flaws,  are  not  raving  lunatics. 
They  love  their  homeland  as  we  love  ours, 
and  In  a  showdown  they  will  not  risk  Its  de- 
struction. The  time  to  stop  this  nuclear 
arms  race  Is  now.  The  House  should  say  so 
this  week. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  11  mlntues  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman    from    New    Jersey    [Mr. 

COURTEBI. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Alabama. 

I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BvBTOH]. 

lEi.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  previous  speaker  made  some 
pretty  strong  remarks  and  I  think  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  the 
right  to  choose  who  they  want  to  be- 
lieve regarding  this  very,  very  impor- 
tant issue.  The  President  in  a  report  to 
Congress  on  March  4. 1985.  had  this  to 
say: 

My  report  also  concludes  that  Peaoekeq>- 
er  is  an  essential  element  of  our  arms  con- 
trol strategy.  Without  the  Peacekeqm',  our 
chances  of  reaching  an  equitable  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  significant- 
ly the  dse  of  our  nuclear  arsenals  are  sub- 
stantially lowered.  Indeed,  should  Congress 
delay  or  eliminate  the  Peacdceeper  pro- 
gram. It  would  said  am  unmistakaUe  signal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  resolve  required  nor  the  continuity  of 
purpose  to  maintain  a  viable  strategic  triad 
and  the  policy  of  deterrence  the  triad  repre- 
sents. The  time  has  come  to  place  this  issue 
liehind  us,  the  President  went  on.  While  we 
have  debated  the  merits  of  the  Peaodueper 
program,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  over  800 
Peacekeeper  type  missQes.  If  we  are  to  move 
towards  an  equitable  treaty  in  Geneva,  pro- 
curement of  the  100  Peaceke^ier  missiles 
must  continue. 

I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

Bfr.  COURTER.  £Cr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  think  they  are  very  i4>propri- 
ate. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  spend  a 
couple  of  minutes  attempting  to  refute 
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the  arguments  that  have  been  men- 
tloned  already  against  the  Peacekeep- 
er, the  MX  mlisUe.  and  then  go  for- 
ward to  some  of  the  positive  reasons 
that  I  think  make  It  overwhelmingly 
necessary  to  deploy  this  type  of  a 
system. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  by  saying.  In 
contradistinction  to  what  was  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  that  a 
pro-liZ  vote  is  an  easy  vote.  It  is  not. 
It  is  not  easy  to  vote  in  favor  of  weap- 
(ms  systems,  particularly  systems  that 
have  massive  destructive  capability. 
Tou  only  do  so  if  you  deeply  believe 
that  they  are  absolutely  essential  for 
deterrence,  that  they  are  absolutely 
essential  to  preserve  our  way  of  life 
and  to  preserve  peace  and  freedom.  It 
is  then  a  difficult  vote  and  it  is  a  cou- 
rageous vote. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  MX  missile 
system  is  an  expensive  one.  Indeed.  It 
is.  Tou  are  talking  in  terms  of  any- 
where between  $26  billion  to  perhaps 
ISO  billion  over  the  life  of  the  system; 
but  if  you  examine  the  sum  of  money 
that  we  spend  for  other  things,  the 
sum  of  money  that  we  are  spending 
for  the  security  of  this  Nation  on  an 
annuaUaed  basis,  you  will  realise  that 
the  MX  system  Is  something  that  is 
necessary  for  security.  Is  necessary  for 
deterrence,  and  Is  something  that  we 
can  and  must  afford. 

We  are  talking  in  terms  of  qpendlng 
approximately  one-half  of  1  percent 
on  an  annualised  basis  of  our  total  de- 
fense spending  for  the  MX  missile. 
Now,  if  it  is  a  system  that  is  militarily 
necessary,  one-half  of  1  percent  on  an 
annualised  basis  of  our  defense  pos- 
ture Is  oertahily  not  overwhelming. 

It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  the 
MX  mlasUe  Is  vulnerable  in  deployed 
Mlnuteman  n  and  in  silos.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Duhcam 
Huirm.  spoke  well  about  the  fact  that 
these  systems  have  a  cynergistlc 
effect.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Soviet  Unkm  to  have  great  confidence 
in  a  disumlng  strike  on  all  three  legs 
of  the  triad. 

Those  people  who  look  at  silo  vul- 
nerability get  the  argument  twisted. 
Basically,  what  we  have  is  a  question 
of  force  survivability.  Is  the  entire 
strategic  force  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  vulnerable?  The  obvious 
answer  to  that  is  that  It  is  not.  Each 
leg  of  the  triad  has  different  proper- 
ties, different  characteristics.  The  air 
breathing  leg.  the  bombers,  obviously 
can  be  called  back.  They  take  a  longer 
period  of  time,  but  they  are  flexible. 
The  sea  launched  ballistic  missiles  at 
least  to  the  end  of  the  1980's.  are  in- 
vulnerable, but  they  have  problems 
with  regard  to  conunaiMi  and  oommu- 
nicaUon.  It  is  dUfleult  to  mmmunirate 
to  the  sea  based  leg  of  our  triad.  Kv- 
erybody  recognizes  that.  Everybody 
who  has  sat  and  listened  to  the  hear- 
ings reoognlaes  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  """nimlfiitT  with  our  sub- 
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marines.  Without  divulging  their  loca-  They  have  600  MX  capable  missiles. 

tion.  We  have  none.  We  have  been  debating 

The  land  based  leg  of  our  triad  has  year  after  year  and  we  have  yet  to 

different  properties.  They  are  more  deploy  one.  The  first  one  will  not  be 
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accurate.  They  are  prompt  and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  not  as  invxilnera- 
ble,  as  we  would  like  them  to  be, 
viewed  in  isolation. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  look 
at  the  land  based  leg  of  the  triad  in 
Isolation.  They  are  not  going  to  look  at 
the  U.8.  total  deterrent  as  one  leg  of 
the  triad.  They  obviously  look  at  all 
legs  of  the  triad  in  conjunction  with 
each  other. 

Finally,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
jjrr  missile  is  a  first  strike  weapon. 
Never  have  I  heard  that  from  wit- 
nesses. I  have  heard  that  only  from 
people  who  criticize  the  deployment  of 
the  system. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
those.  If  the  Soviet  Union  has  ap- 
proximately 5,000  strategically  impor- 
tant targets,  ^os,  command  and  con- 
trol centers  etc.,  how  can  the  deploy- 
ment of  100  MX  missiles  make  this  a 
first-strike  weapon? 

D  1450 

The  point  is  it  simply  is  not.  No  wit- 
ness in  my  experience  in  the  last  6 
years  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  testi- 
fied that  100  MX  missiles  could  be 
construed  to  be  a  first  strike  weapon. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  approximate- 
ly, and  these  are  estimates,  90  percent 
of  their  strategic  capabilities  in  sys- 
tems that  are  5  years  old  or  less,  the 
height  of  their  technology.  At  the 
present  time,  although  we  are  now 
modernizing  after  the  1970's  when  we 
did  very  little  modernization,  about  90 
percent  of  the  UJS.  strategic  systems 
are  in  systems  that  are  15  years  old  or 
older.  And  that  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  would  like  to  also  mention,  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  over 
the  years  during  this  debate,  and  this 
Is  not  going  to  be  the  last  debate  this 
year,  that  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
Soviet  Union  today  has  approximately 
600  BCX  capable  missiles.  That  means 
the  Soviet  Union  has  600  land-based 
missiles  that  can  put  at  risk  our  deter- 
rent force,  that  can  put  at  risk  our 
hardened  command  and  control  cen- 
ters. We  do  not  have  a  comparable 
system. 

Most  people  will  agree  that  it  Is  Im- 
portant for  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have  equality,  to  have 
rough  P«rlty,  to  have  equivalency.  I 
would  argue  that  I  do  not  argue  that 
the  United  States  should  be  superior 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  strategic  capa- 
bilities. I  believe  It  ts  impoolble.  I 
would  make  the  argument,  however, 
that  it  la  not  appropriate  to  have  the 
United  States  inferior  to  the  Soviet 
Unkm  with  regard  to  strategic  weap- 
ons, and  that  Is  the  case  today. 


deployed  until  the  year  1986. 

Also,  there  is  an  issue  with  respect 
to  resolve.  Everybody  knows  that.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  knows,  as  they  do, 
that  the  MX  missile  is  the  *>est  strate- 
gic weapon  for  the  United  SUtes,  and 
if  we  walk  away  from  this  system  uni- 
laterally, if  we  walk  away  from  this 
system  without  extracting  any  type  of 
concession  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
they,  the  Soviet  Union,  will  draw  the 
correct  conclusion  and  the  appnH>rlate 
conclusion  with  respect  to  our  resolve 
and  our  commitment. 

Also,  Geneva.  That  has  been  men- 
tioned a  few  times  today.  What  will 
the  signal  be  to  the  Soviet  negotiators 
if  we  unilaterally  withdraw  this  very 
capable  weapon  without  extracting 
one  concession,  one  thing  from  the 
Soviet  Union?  What  type  of  signal  wiU 
that  give  to  our  NATO  allies  after  we 
persuaded  them,  and  cajoled  them, 
and  spent  hours  talking  to  them, 
pleading  that  they  had  to  have  a  tan- 
gible response  to  the  deployment  of 
Soviet  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  in  Europe,  the  SS-20. 

When  aUy  after  ally  is  starting  to 
deploy,  recognizing  the  threat  and  rec- 
ognizing the  Importance  of  deterrence, 
if  we  then,  when  it  comes  our  turn  to 
deploy  a  modem  weapon  on  our  own 
soil  say  no,  we  do  not  want  it;  go 
ahead,  Europe,  go  ahead,  France,  we 
want  your  independent  deterrent. 
Great  Britain,  we  want  you  to  deploy 
the  cruise  missiles,  we  want  West  Ger- 
many to  deploy  Pershing  n.  but  we 
will  not  deploy  the  MX.  What  then 
will  happen  to  NATO? 

Also,  it  gives  our  deterrent  capabil- 
ity, our  deterrent  structure,  our  deter- 
rent force  credibility,  something  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  here,  some- 
thing that  really  was  not  well  men- 
tioned 1  year  ago  when  we  debated 
this  partictilar  Issue.  And  what  is 
credibility?  I  have  heard  time  and  time 
again  people  saying,  as  we  have  al- 
ready heard  this  afternoon,  that  the 
United  States  has  enough  force,  has 
enough  yield,  has  enough  megaton- 
nage  in  their  strategic  arsenal  to  kill 
all  of  the  civilians  in  the  Soviet  Union 
two  or  three  times.  Or  if  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  their  SS-17'8.  IS's. 
and  lO's,  at  the  United  States,  we 
could  deploy  our  Mlnuteman  II's  and 
Ill's  or  SLBM  and  bombers  and  we 
could  annihilate  Moscow,  we  could  an- 
nihilate Leningrad,  we  could  destroy 
their  civilian  population. 

I  would  make  the  argument  that  the 
Soviet  Union  knows  that  that  type  of 
a  threat  is  not  a  credible  threat  be- 
cause we  would  simply  not  do  it.  If  the 
Soviet  Union,  using  their  ICBM's  that 
have  hard  target  kill  capability,  in  a 
surgical  strike  annihilates  as  much  of 


our  deterr  snce  as  they  poHtUy  could, 
our  land  b^sed  mIssUec  and  our  bomb- 
ers that  a^  In  bases  and  our  subma- 
rines that  are  in  bases,  would  the 
United  Staites  then  launch  our  mIssOes 
against  Soviet  civilian  populations, 
killing  30  ^liUlon  to  60  million  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union?  No.  We  would  not 
and  they  know  we  would  not.  That 
itself  would  be  Immoral  and.  that 
would  surely  Invite  the  annihilation  of 
the  Amerttan  experiment,  because  the 
Soviet  Unipn  would  have  enough  mls- 
sOes  to  reaixmd  in  kind,  killing  Ameri- 
can dvOlaa  targets. 

Therefozie.  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  our  deterrence,  has  credibility,  we 
have  to  have  missiles  that  are  capable 
of  targetiiK  their  missiles.  We  have  to 
have  a  land  based  system  that  Is  capa- 
ble of  knocking  out  their  weapons,  not 
their  people.  And  that  Is  the  only  way 
we  can  po«slbly  have  a  credible  deter- 
rence. 

Until  wei  go  to  defensive  systems  we 
have  to.  unfortunately,  rely  on  deter- 
rence. We'  must,  if  we  rely  on  deter- 
rence, have  one  that  is  believable,  one 
that  is  credible. 

Mr.  KA$ICH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  COURTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KA8ICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yladlng. 

I  would  I  Just  like  to  point  out  for 
those  who  {have  taken  the  time  to  read 
the  Scowtroft  Commission  R^Mrt, 
they  use  Itie  word  "stability"  consist- 
ently throughout  this  report.  For  ex- 
ample, when  they  talk  about  the  mas- 
sive buildup  here  over  the  period  of 
the  last  10  to  IS  years.  1.400  launches. 
5,000  waiiieads,  throw  weight  four 
times  that  of  the  United  States,  800  of 
the  missiles,  the  18's  and  lO's  that  are 
similar  to  our  MX  variety,  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  moving  forward 
with  test4  of  even  2  new  missiles, 
which  will,  mean  they  will  have  a  total 
of  5  If  we  even  deploy  1. 

But  I  s^  to  the  gentleman  frmn 
New  Jersesr  [1^.  Coubtbr]  It  Is  very 
Interesting  to  see  in  here  that  they  ac- 
tually talk  about  stability,  and  the 
purpose  of  MX  they  claim  is  to  restore 
stability. 

There  ai)e  people  that  say  the  BAX  is 
a  destabllpdng  force.  The  Seowcroft 
Commissicm  says— and  I  understand 
there  are  some  Secretaries  who  served 
the  oountfy  before  who  do  not  agree 
with  Seowcroft  and  they  are  the  ones 
that  were  involved  in  letting  the  stra- 
tegic dete^nce  of  the  United  States 
deterioratf  to  the  point  where  Repub- 
licans and:  Democrats  alike  have  seen 
fit  to  Join!  together  to  rebuild  Ameri- 
ca's defeiise  posture— but  It  says  in 
here  that  "Overall  pero^tlon  of  stra- 
tegic Imbalance  caused  by  the  Soviet's 
ability  to  deploy  hardened  land-based 
targets  with  more  than  600  18's  and 
19's,  whUe  the  United  States  is  clearly 
not  able  to  do  so  with  the  existing  bal- 


listic missile  force,  has  been  reason- 
ably regarded  as  destabilizing." 

If  the  gentlonan  will  continue  to 
yield  for  1  additional  minute,  not  only 
do  they  point  out  in  this  one  section  of 
the  Seowcroft  report,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  it.  but  they  go  on 
to  say  that  a  one-sided  strategic  condi- 
tion In  which  the  Soviet  Union  could 
effectively  destroy  the  whole  range  of 
strategic  targets  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  could  not  effectively  destroy  a 
similar  range  of  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  be  extremely  imstable 
over  the  long  run. 

Mr.  COUKTEH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  said  it  better  than  I  did.  The 
point  is  well  taken. 

The  concept  of  deterrence,  when  we 
woriced  that  out  with  the  Soviet  Union 
quite  a  number  of  yean  ago.  was  based 
simply  on  two  assumptions.  One  as- 
sumption is  that  both  the  Soviet 
Unl<m  and  the  United  States  would 
remain  vulnerable,  our  civilian  popula- 
tions would  remain  vulnerable  to  an 
attadc,  knowing  that  the  reqMnse 
would  make  any  type  of  Initial  attack 
unreasonable,  unethical,  and  immoral, 
and  at  the  same  time  our  military  ca- 
pabilities would  be  invulnerable:  civil- 
Ian  peculations  vulnerable,  military 
capabilities  invulnerable. 

That  has  been  the  modus  operandi, 
over  the  years  and  that  is  what  deter- 
rence is  based  on.  It  was  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  the  United  States,  that 
changed  it.  They  have  made  our  deter- 
rent forces  vulnerable,  and  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  regain  parity.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important. 

Finally,  and  my  last  point,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  for  me  to  conclude  my  re- 
marica.  we  have  argued  in  the  1970's 
that  we  would  modernize  in  the  late 
1970*8.  We  argued  that  in  the  mld- 
1970's  we  would  finally  get  around  to 
modernizing  in  the  early  1980's. 

We  argued  in  the  late  seventies  that 
we  would  finally  modernize  the  land- 
based  leg  of  our  triad  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  Yet  there  are  some  people 
today  that  say  we  should  not  deploy 
MX  because  someday  in  the  1990's  we 
are  going  to  deploy  Midgetman.  a 
small  missile.  If  we  do  not  deploy  now, 
the  Soviet  Union  can  conclude  that 
there  wiU  alwasrs  be  a  strategic  reason, 
there  will  alwasrs  be  an  environmental 
reason,  there  wlU  always  be  a  fiscal 
reason,  there  will  always  be  a  doctri- 
naire reason,  there  will  always  be  some 
reason  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  debate 
and  never  deploy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

PAaLUMKMTAST  IRQIHRT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAmBCAN.  The  gentleman 
wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  the  Chair 
advise  me  as  to  how  much  time  we 
have  on  this  side  remaining,  with  the 


gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dicx- 
msoH]? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Torii  [Mr.  SiBATToa]  has  a 
total  of  2  hours  and  49  minutes  left; 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiCKursoH]  has  56  minutes  remaining. 
The  gentleman  from  Flwlda  [Mr.  Bxir- 
Hnr]  has  a  total  of  4  hours  and  17 
minutes  remaining. 

VLr.  STRATTON.  Four  hours,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  figure  4  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Stbat- 
TOirl.  

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  It. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  agreement,  as 
I  understood  It,  and  as  It  was  devel- 
oped between  the  Bpeakxst  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  was  that  we  were  to  have  6 
hours  of  debate  on  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  the 
Chair's  understanding. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  we  were  to 
have  4  hours  of  debate  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  according  to  the  Chair's  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  therefore  the 
proper  allocation  of  time  between  the 
opponents  and  the  proponents  would 
require  that  we  conclude  the  6  hours 
with  both  sides  conducting  3  hours  of 
debate. 

The  gentleman  from  FloridJi  has 
how  much  time  remaining  In  the  6- 
hour  period  for  today,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
frcHu  Florida,  for  the  time  today,  has  2 
hoxas  and  17  minutes.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  correct 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  Just  wonder^ 
ing  if  the  gmtleman  could  consume  a 
little  bit  more  of  his  time,  that  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  so  that  we 
will  end  up  with  equal  time  on  both 
sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  norida 
[Mr.  Bbwiikti]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Mlchigm  [Mr.  Herxb.]. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  ranlnd  our- 
selves why  we  are  taking  10  hours  for 
this  debate,  why  so  many  people  are 
involved,  why  the  vote  is  expected  to 
be  so  dose,  because  the  last  speaker 
from  New  Jersey  pointed  out  what  the 
real  Issue  is. 

While  the  proposition  before  us  Is  to 
unfence  21  missiles,  the  last  gentle- 
man speaking  in  behalf  of  unfendng 
those  21  talked  about  100  MX  missUes. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  not  talking  about  one-half  of  1 
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percent  of  the  defense  budget.  We  are 
talUnc  about  probably  as  much  as  $40 
blUlon. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  100  mis- 
siles because  of  the  irresponsible  state- 
ments, I  would  argue,  the  inacctirate 
statements  that  the  MX  even  in  its 
full  complement  of  deployment,  is  a 
first  strike  weapon.  Obviously  the 
debate  today  is  uniquely  suited  to  the 
31  missiles.  I  think  everyone  will  con- 
cede regardless  of  how  you  vote  today 
and  regardless  of  the  outcome,  no 
more  than  21  missiles  will  be  un- 
fencecL 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  If  100  are 
not  adeqiiate.  what  good  would  21  mis- 
siles do  if  that  is  the  gentleman's  point 
on  the  21  today? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Well,  we  need  100. 
Twenty-one  is  better  than  none.  It 
does  show  some  resolve.  It  does  show 
some  capability  with  respect  to  render- 
ing the  inequality  equal,  putting  their 
military  posture  at  risk. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  But  the 
gentleman  believes,  as  he  Just  said 
again,  that  we  need  100. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  believe  we  need 
100,  but  you  obviously  are  never  going 
to  get  to  100  unless  you  have  an  af- 
flrmative  vote  on  21.  The  issue  today 
Is  the  21.  Regardless  of  how  you  vote 
today,  you  wiU  never  get  more  than  21. 
Based  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  But  you 
WiU  never  get  to  100  unless  you  do  vote 
yes  on  the  21^ 

Mr.  COURTER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  many  people  arguing  that  21  is 
enough  of  an  indication,  it  shows  our 
resolve,  it  is  militarily  necessary. 
There  wiU  be  those  that  say  we  should 
stop  at  60  and  those  who  say  we 
should  stop  at  75.  Those  issues  I  am 
sure  wiU  be  visited  on  a  future  day. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out  and  clarified 
for  me  my  very  point,  that  is  that  we 
are  going  to  keep  hearing  about  21 
missUes,  48,  SO,  until  we  hit  100.  be- 
cause the  gentleman  and  many  others 
want  100  missUes.  The  administration 
wants  100  missiles.  That  is  why  we  are 
not  talking  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  this  defense  budget.  That  is  why  we 
are  talking  with  superhardened— and  I 
love  the  adjective  superhardened— 
sUos  and  spending  as  much  as  $40  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  COURTER.  No.  When  I  used 
the  words  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
defense  budget  over  the  useful  life  of 
the  system  I  was  calculating  all  100. 


Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  clarification. 

We  are  talking,  then,  as  the  discus- 
sion focuses,  about  100  BCX  missiles. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  as  some 
people  in  the  Senate  did.  the  other 
body  did,  some  people  said  they  were 
going  to  vote  and  some  people  vn 
saying  they  are  going  to  vote  for  21 
now  but  they  will  oppose  the  48  and 
they  will  always  oppose  100  missiles. 
But  that  is  why  we  keep  seeing  votes 
switch  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 
body.  One  time  a  Senator  from  the 
Midwest  votes  yes,  last  year,  this  year 
that  Senator  voted  no.  That  Senator 
will  have  many  more  occasions  to  go 
yes  and  no  on  the  very  same  missile  on 
the  very  same  basing  mode  that  we  are 
discussing  today  and  that  we  discussed 
last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  please  suspend  for  Just  a  moment. 

The  gentleman  will  not  refer  to 
votes  in  the  other  body. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HERTEX  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wiU  try  to  refer  to  posi- 
tions in  the  other  body  and  strategies. 

I  am  trying  to  address  today  those 
people  who  have  voted  no  consistently 
against  the  MX  missile  because  of  all 
of  the  Issues  raised  today,  who  are  now 
saying  they  might  vote  yes  for  the 
first  time  and  they  might  only  vote 
yes  this  one  time. 

Well,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story, 
this  is  not  the  end  of  the  line  In  this 
House  because  several  more  times  this 
year  and  at  least  one  more  time  this 
week  we  are  going  to  be  voting  on  the 
MX  missile.  And  it  was  said  in  our 
caucus  last  week  and  it  was  said  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  last 
week  that  we  all  agree  the  negotia- 
tions are  not  going  to  be  completed  by 
next  month.  We  all  believe  the  negoti- 
ations are  not  going  to  be  completed 
by  next  year.  In  fact,  most  experts 
expect  that  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva  will  take  2  or  3  or  4  years. 

So  when  the  question  of  resolve  is 
raised  you  cannot  tie  that  question 
and  that  issue  and  that  argument  only 
to  the  21  missiles  this  week  because 
over  the  period  of  the  negotiations  the 
escalation  for  the  BCX  will  go  up  and 
within  the  period  of  negotiations  I 
predict,  and  within  4  years  the  ques- 
tion of  100  MX  missUes  wUl  be  back  on 
this  floor  Just  as  It  U  back  in  this 
debate  today  as  the  central  focus.  100 
missUes. 

D  1510 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Bflchlgan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan.     

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Now.  it 
would  be  easy  to  say  that  although  we 
have  been  elected  as  Congressmen  and 
as  our  chairman  of  the  Sea  Power 
Subconunittee  has  pointed  out  under 


the  Constitution  we  have  the  responsi- 
bUity  to  decide  these  questions,  that 
we  should  Just  listen  to  somebody  else, 
and  if  they  are  wrong,  it  is  not  our 
fault:  we  Just  gave  them  a  bargaining 
chip;  we  Just  gave  them  a  chance. 

But  it  is  our  responsibUity.  and  we 
aU  know  it  is  our  responsibiUty.  and 
we  wiU  know  it  next  year  and  5  years 
from  now  and  10  years  from  now. 

Over  30  basing  modes  have  been  at- 
tempted in  the  last  decade,  plus,  for 
the  MX.  Two  years  ago.  Secretary 
Weinberger  himself  told  us  that  we 
could  not  put  it  in  the  existing  sUos. 
Then  they  came  up  with  an  adjective, 
"hardened"  sUoe.  and  "superhar- 
dened" sUos— let  us  talk  about  those 
for  Just  a  minute. 

They  do  not  even  have  the  technolo- 
gy yet  for  the  superhardened  sUos; 
they  cannot  teU  us  when  they  wlU  be 
finished,  although  it  would  be  at  least, 
under  testimony  from  Under  Secre- 
tary Wade,  at  least  not  untU  1990 
would  they  be  prepared  to  have  those 
superhardened  sUos,  and  they  cannot 
teU  us  yet  how  much  it  wiU  cost,  ex- 
actly, because  they  do  not  know  exact- 
ly how  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

So  superhardening  those  sUos  is  stiU 
going  to  make  them  vulnerable.  In 
fact,  under  an  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  could  have  less  than  1  per- 
cent survlvabiUty  of  these  sUos;  be- 
cause we  are  not  talking  only  about 
the  Soviet  system  tomorrow,  and  we 
are  talking  about  the  MX  and  hard- 
ened sUos  not  even  being  ready  untU 
1990  at  the  very  least,  the  very  least; 
the  very  soonest  they  say  it  is  possible. 

And  what  are  the  Soviets  doing? 
WeU.  we  are  going  to  stick  these  MX 
missUes  in  the  same  hole  the  Minute- 
man  missUes  are  vulnerable  in  today. 
What  are  they  doing?  Well,  it  was  in 
the  Washington  Poet  Just  2  we^LS  ago. 
The  administration  told  us  Just  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  Soviets  are  going 
to  deploy  two  mobUe  mlssUe  systems 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  our  response?  To  put  the 
MX  missUe  in  the  hole.  Now  we  know 
from  testimony  from  the  administra- 
tion, from  Under  Secretary  Wade,  that 
we  could  accelerate  our  mobUe  mlasUe 
program  and  have  it  in  operation  as  a 
deterrent  by  the  early  1990's,  and  no 
one  disputes  that. 

In  other  words,  we  could  have  the 
mobUe  missUe  that  the  Soviets  are 
working  on  today  to  deploy  deployed 
in  this  Nation  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  vulnerable,  unsurvlvable  MX 
missUe  would  be  placed  in  these  ex- 
pensive, superhardened  sUos. 

When  we  talk  about  "no  alternative" 
let  us  look  at  what  the  alternatives 
are,  and  let  us  look  at  credibility.  We 
aU  agree  here  that  the  Trident,  the  D- 
5  mIssUe  included  is  our  best  weapon 
and  our  best  deterrent.  And  yet  people 
say,  and  rightfully  so,  that  maybe  in 
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the  1990's  It  WiU  not  be  as  survivable: 
it  WiU  not  be  as  invulnerable. 

WeU.  thep,  why  do  not  we  accelerate 
the  development  today  of  the  Trident 
missUe  which  we  have  the  capabiUties 
of  doing.  In  fact,  it  is  very  possible 
that  we  coiUd  double  the  acceleration 
of  the  Trictent  submarine.  Why  finish 
the  force  of  Tridents  in  the  mid-1990's 
and  later  mhen  we  agree  it  may  be  vul- 
nerable at  ihat  time?  When  it  is  invul- 
nerable, why  not  accelerate  it  today? 

Why?  Because  the  money  is  going 
other  plaoes.  The  same  reason  we 
cannot  accelerate  the  mobUe  missUe 
today;  is  because  people  want  to  spend 
money  on  the  MX  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Let  us  ttUk  about  the  amount  of 
money  we|  spend  when  people  talk 
about  resolkre.  We  spend  over  $300  bU- 
lion  a  year  on  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  No  one  can  question  our  re- 
solve, and  certainly  the  Soviet  Union 
has  seen  that  resolve  through  those 
expenditures,  and  through  the  choices 
that  we  have  made  in  those  areas,  but 
our  money  we  know  even  with  this 
huge  deficit  that  has  been  run  up  over 
the  last  4  )rears  is  not  unlimited;  our 
aUies'  monf  y  is  not  unlimited:  >nd  our 
enemies'  money  is  not  unlimited. 

So  we  all  must  make  choices,  and 
that  is  whyf  I  argue  for  the  mobUe  mis- 
sUe accelerition;  for  the  Trident  n  ac- 
celeration. Those  things  could  give  us 
credibUity.  We  talk  about  our  NATO 
aUies  that  we  are  proud  of  for  going 
along  with  us  and  deploying  the  cruise 
missUe.  the  Pershing,  which  I  think 
many  of  ui  would  agree  is  what  got 
the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining  table  in 
Geneva,  the  Soviets  do  not  fear  the 
MX  but  they  do  fear  the  cruise  and 
Pershing  mIssUes,  and  I  think  they  are 
very  conc^ed  about  what  might 
happen  under  SDI.  But  not  the  MX; 
that  has  noit  come  up  in  this  debate  as 
something  ihat  the  Soviets  reaUy  fear 
as  much  a4  the  cruise,  the  Pershing, 
and  SDI. 

Let  us  talk  about  our  brave  NATO 
aUies  who  stuck  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  nas  again  expired. 

Mr.  STRAtTON.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes.     \ 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Our 
NATO  aUles  are  not  clamoring,  as 
some  would  suggest,  for  us  to  buUd  the 
MX  missilt,  because  they  are  con- 
cerned about  it  being  used  as  a  first 
strike  weafwn;  they  are  concerned 
that  it  is  destabilizing,  and  they  know 
that  the  Trtdent  is  a  better  deterrent. 

So  our  NATO  aUles,  and  the  people 
in  our  NATiO  alUed  countries.  wiU  not 
be  dism>pointed  if  we  do  not  go  along 
with  this  Idestablizing  weapon,  the 
MX. 

Let  me  JuKt  talk  about  what  is  going 
to  hi4>pen  if  the  21  are  unfenced.  then 
we  WiU  go  to  48,  and  we  wlU  get  to  100. 
It  wlU  cost  over  $40  biUion.  The  sad- 
dest part  is.,  there  wiU  be  ho  real  deter- 


rence, and  as  far  as  the  defense  of  this 
NaU(m.  the  saddest  part  is  that  more 
of  the  money  did  not  go  to  convention- 
al forces.  We  are  already  seeing  the 
Defense  Department  talk  about  cut- 
ting things  like  munitions  and  food  for 
our  troops,  and  stretching  out  other 
wei4>on8  systems  that  we  agree  are 
needed. 

The  saddest  thing  for  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  is  that  in  the  end  when  we 
have  these  sUos.  these  vulnerable 
holes— and  we  aU  know  that  is  true;  we 
WiU  have  picked  up  nothing  for  the 
$30  or  $40  biUion  which  we  have  spent. 

Now  it  is  not  easy  to  say  no  at  a  time 
like  this;  but  if  we  do  not  say  no  today, 
we  wiU  not  have  the  chance  to  say  no 
later.  The  talks  in  Geneva  wiU  go  on. 
Not  only  this  week  whUe  we  face  21; 
the  talks  wlU  go  on  whUe  you  face  fuU 
funding  for  48,  full  funding  for  100, 
and  the  argiunent  wiU  be  the  same: 

That  argument  is  not  on  the  facts  or 
the  deterrence  of  the  MX  missUe,  but 
rather  on  the  question  of  resolve.  We 
have  shown  resolve.  I  think  we  have 
given  enough  alternatives  today  and  in 
the  past,  and  I  think  we  have  shown 
we  have  spent  enough  on  our  national 
defense.  I  think  we  have  shown  that 
we  care,  that  we  can  agree  in  so  many 
other  areas,  that  when  we  are  torn  so 
much  on  this  one  issue,  there  has  got 
to  be  a  good  reason. 

Why  the  MX?  Why  is  that  the  big 
debate  every  year?  Because  it  is  the 
most  viUnearable,  for  the  most 
amount  of  money  that  does  the  least 
good  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  no  on  it. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 
man  yielding,  and  I  certainly  was  not 
trying  to  in  any  way  hurry  him  along; 
I  Just  wanted  to  ask  him  a  question. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  biparti- 
san Scowcroft  Commission  talked 
about  was  the  fact  that  they  felt  these 
mlssUes  would  not  be  vulnerable  be- 
cause they  debunked  the  whole  notion 
of  a  window  of  vulnerabiUty.  They 
said,  no  rational  Soviet  planner  «an 
attack  our  land-based  ICBM's  because 
he  or  she  would  know  they  would  be 
devastated  by  our  submarines  and 
bombers.  And  that  ssmergism  creates 
survlvabUlty. 

Does  the  gentleman  in  any  way  dis- 
pute that  notion  of  synergism,  as  re- 
lated by  the  most  distinguished  panel 
of  Americans  that  has  ever  spoken  on 
this  kind  of  argument? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
Ueman's  argtunent,  and  we  heard  it 
earUer  today  from  the  other  side,  is 
that  if  we  have  the  triad,  and  we  have 
different  weapons  coming  at  the  Sovi- 
ets if  we  are  under  attack,  that  they 
cannot  defend  against  aU  three  legs  of 
the  triad  as  easUy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  a  point  upon  which 
we  base  our  strategic  defense  and  can 
agree.  But  when  we  spend  our  money 
for  the  three  legs  of  the  triad,  we  stiU 
should  make  the  best  choice  for  the 
triad,  and  as  I  argue  today,  the  mobile 
missUe  that  the  Soviets  are  showing  us 
would  be  a  stronger  leg. 

Let  us  agree  on  this:  That  of  the 
three  legs  of  the  triad,  when  we  have 
the  B-1  in  place,  we  have  the  Trident 
II  in  place,  the  MX  would  be  the 
weakest  link  of  that  triad.  Do  you 
agree? 

Mr.  DICKS.'  Thanking  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  not  agree, 
because  I  beUeve  synergism  wiU  work. 
Let  me  Just  teU  you 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Would 
the  mobUe  missUe  be  superior  to  the 
MX  missUe  in  1993? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  let  me  explain  one 
thing.  I  think  that  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission said  that— a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues have  not  been  willing  to  talk 
about,  because  I  am  afraid  that  every- 
one has  made  up  their  mind  on  this 
issue  anyway,  but  Just  remember  one 
thing  the  Scowcroft  Commission  said: 
That  what  MX.  does  is  give  you  some 
prompt,  hard  target  capabiUty.  But 
most  importantly,  it  gives  you  leverage 
to  get  the  Soviets  out  of  their  vulnera- 
ble sUos,  to  move  toward  the  SS-24 
and  SS-25  which  are  mobile  systems, 
which  are  more  secure,  as  we  move 
toward  Bfidgetman. 

Now  when  you  put  the  two  together, 
MX  and  Midgetman,  you  give  the  So- 
viets an  exceedingly  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  HERTE2j  of  Bfichlgan.  Reclaim- 
ing my  time,  BCr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  his  point. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  we 
already  know  that  if  we  buUd  the  BflX 
up  to  100,  which  they  are  arguing  for 
today,  and  they  wiU  be  in  the  future, 
that  WiU  push  back  the  mobUe  missUe. 

D  1520 

We  aU  know  that  is  a  fact,  that  it  is 
going  to  put  it  back  until  the  late 
1990's  or  maybe  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry. 

BCr.  DICKS.  I  disagree.  The  IOC  on 
the  Bfidgetman  is  1992,  1  year  after 
the  IOC  on  the  D-5. 

What  I  would  say  to  the  genUeman 
is  that  this  is  the  only  immediate  step 
in  modernizing  the  strategic  land- 
based  missUe  that  we  can  do  in  the 
near  term. 

Mr.  HE31TEL  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
take  my  time  back  for  a  moment  to  ad- 
dress a  point  that  you  made,  and  that 
is  General  Scowcroft.  He  told  a  group 
of  us  at  a  luncheon  last  year  the  ques- 
tion was  not  that  the  ICX  was  not  sur- 
vivable. It  is  not.  The  fact  is  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  question  of  resolve. 
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That  is  why  I  bring  forth  other  ideas 
today,  to  show  our  resolve,  and  to 
remind  the  BCembers  that  we  have 
spent  $300  biUion  per  year  on  resolve 
already. 

Mr.  MARVOULE8.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROUIiES.  I  think  there  is 
one  question  that  must  be  addressed 
here  that  we  have  not  addressed  at  all. 
We  talk  about  weapon  systems,  we 
talk  about  parity,  superiority,  we  talk 
about  qualitative,  quantitative.  If 
Indeed  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  power- 
ful, so  threatening  to  the  United 
States,  why  in  Ood's  name  would  they 
want  to  go  back  to  the  table?  The  MX 
missile  is  not  going  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  table.  The  reason  they  are  back 
to  the  table  is  because  of  the  triad 
spending  and  research  and  develop- 
ment that  Is  going  on  presently. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  will  address 
that  later  cm. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  A  very 
excellent  point.  When  Congress  voted 
the  fuU  mtmey  for  MX  mlssQes  2  years 
ago  they  did  not  come  back  to  the 
table.  When  we  fenced  21  last  year  the 
Soviets  still  came  back.  Why?  Because 
they  are  afraid  of  the  cruise,  the  Per- 
shing, and  SDL 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frcan  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man few  yielding. 

I  think  the  Soviets  probably  came 
back  because  of  the  initiative  of  the 
President  and  other  people  on  SDL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hnrna.1  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  addltUmal  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlonanfrom  Michigan. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentlonan 
will  yield  further.  I  Just  wanted  to 
clear  up  what  I  thought  perh^w  was 
an  inaccuracy.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
fm^ii  Mldgetman  mlssUes.  I  have  not 
heard  any  testimony  that  would  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  the  program 
could  be  accelerated.  It  is  now  on 
tra^.  Tou  are  talking  in  terms  of  ini- 
tial deployment  in  1892.  So  regardless 
of  what  the  vote  is  today,  the  initial 
deployment,  at  the  earliest,  of  Midget- 
man,  if  this  body  so  votes,  which  I 
doubt  when  they  hear  about  the  costs, 
will  be  1992. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  WeU,  I 
think  we  can  agree  on  that.  That  is  ex- 
actly my  point  It  would  be  1992.  That 
was  tcstlmimy  from  Under  Secretary 
Wade  Just  this  past  month,  but  also  at 
that  very  same  hearing  he  pointed  out 
that  we  cannot  have  the  MX  in  the 
super-hardened  silos  until,  at  the  earli- 
est. 1990.  So  we  are  talking  about  2 
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years  for  one  system  that  is  not  defen- 
sible against  the  mobile  missile,  which 
we  all  know  is  far  superior.  And  we  are 
going  to  hear  that  argimient  later  We 
cannot  now  afford  the  mobile  because 
we  spent  all  the  money  on  the  MX- 
hole-in-the-ground  operation. 

Mr.  MAVROlTIiES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  my  colleague. 
Mr.  CouBTSR.  makes  an  excellent 
point,  and  that  Is  something  we  will 
have  to  determine,  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  go  for  the  Mldgetman. 

The  other  question,  of  course,  is:  Are 
we  prepared  to  go  along  with  the  hard- 
ening, the  cost  of  the  hardening,  for 
these  100  MX  mlssUes?  And  those  wlU 
be  coming  down  the  line  pretty  soon. 
That  is  another  question  we  have  to 
determine. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  It  is  a  good 
point. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  all  be  sure  what 
we  are  talking  about.  We  are  talking 
about  not  21  missiles,  although  that  is 
the  provision  before  us;  we  are  talking 
and  wiU  be  talking,  if  this  provision 
passes,  from  now  on,  for  the  futive. 
about  100  missiles  and  the  cost  of  100 
missiles,  not  the  strategy  of  21  mis- 
siles. 

Mr.  KASICH.  BIr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington makes  a  good  point.  And  for 
those  who  read  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission report,  you  do  notice  what  we 
are  linked. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  BClchlgan.  I  yield 
for  a  question,  not  a  statement. 

Mr.  KASICH.  What  the  Scowcroft 
people  say  is  that  If  we  deploy  the 
MX.  it  will  provide  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  move  toward  a  single  war- 
head. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 

will  rise  informally  in  order  that  the 

House  may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  [Blr. 
Addabbq]  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Bftr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  RELEASE  OF 

FUNDS  FOR  MX.  MISSHJS 
The  committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

BmiTETT].       

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxn]. 

VLn.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
MX  missile  is  like  a  recurring  night- 
mare. It  is  frightening,  and  it  Just 
keeps  coming  back. 

Now.  this  body  has  set  aside  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  debate  whether  or  not 
the  House  should  vote  to  release  $1.5 
billion  to  fund  the  production  of  21 
additional  missiles.  Today  alone,  as  we 
debate  here,  the  budget  deficit  that 
this  coimtry  is  generating  and  the 
staggering  national  debt  that  we  are 
piling  up  for  our  children  will  have  in- 
creased by  $608  million  and  $487  mil- 
lion, respectively.  The  President  says 
only  domestic  spending  adds  to  our 
debt.  What  a  fabrication.  Military 
spending  has  gone  up  over  100  percent 
in  4  years.  Those  are  hard  dollars,  and 
those  are  our  dollars. 

Now,  I  have  listened  to  my  col- 
leagues stress  the  need  to  make  some 
hard  choices  in  order  to  bring  the  defi- 
cit under  control.  To  me,  this  is  the 
first  test  of  those  hard  choices. 

We  have  a  deficit  this  year  that  may 
exceed  $200  billion.  Tet  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  the  release  of  $1.5 
billion  for  a  missile  program  that  is 
being  touted  not  for  its  military  value 
but  rather  for  the  message  that  we 
wish  to  send  to  Moscow.  The  total  pro- 
gram will  cost  more  than  $40  billion. 
This  is  the  most  expensive  telegram 
ever  sent,  and  the  message  we  are 
sending  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  basical- 
ly worthless.  Here  we  are,  building  a 
weapons  system  that  is  vulnerable,  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary.  Frankly,  I 
think  the  message  we  are  sending  if  we 
vote  for  the  MX  is  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  doing.  Now.  I  re- 
spect very  deeply  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency.  But  I  do  not  care  how 
many  Members  of  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent talks  to  and  cajoles,  the  facts  are 
the  f  acU. 

If  we  vote  no  on  the  MX  tomorrow, 
will  the  MX  missile  die?  The  answer  is 
no.  The  MX  Missile  Program,  like  so 
many  other  weapons  programs,  is  cur- 
rently overfunded  and  undertested. 
The  OAO  tells  us  that  as  of  January 
1985.  the  MX  Program  had  only  ex- 
pended $150  million  of  the  $3  billion 
provided  in  1984-85.  My  coUeagues. 
that  is  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
funding  available.  GAO  has  confirmed 
that  with  the  available  funds  only,  not 
including  the  $1.5  billion  that  we  are 
asked  to  release  now.  production  could 
be  sustained  through  1986.  So  as  long 
as  the  production  line  remains  hot. 
the  Soviets  know  that  we  can  continue 
to  produce  missiles.  The  message  is 
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clear.  $1.5  billion  more  thrown  into 
the  equation  will  not  make  the  MX 
any  more  of  a  bargaining  chip  than 
some  say  it  already  is. 

The  orlgAial  MX  test  plan  called  for 
23  test  flights  prior  to  deployment. 
Now  we  ar«  going  to  deploy  21  mlssUes 
before  we  have  even  done  those  tests 
properly. 

Here  we ;  go  again.  We  have  spent 
over  $4  billion  on  the  Sergeant  York 
air  defense  gun,  and  it  sUU  has  not 
passed  crublal  tests  and  it  has  per- 
formed so  tMuUy  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  f  rtee  funding  untU  the  whole 
system  Is  seexamined.  We  have  spent 
over  $1.5  bplllon  on  the  Bradley  fight- 
ing vehlelfl  and  yet  It  has  not  been 
fuUy  tested,  nor  do  we  know  the 
extent  of  problems  that  wUl  arise  and 
how  muchi  It  will  cost  taxpayers  to 
solve  thent.  The  MX  itself  has  been 
plagued  by  cost  overruns.  Unit  costs 
wUl  exceed  original  estimates  by  as 
much  as  35  percent. 

I  would  say  that  the  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  the  waste  and 
the  abuse  ^f  the  mUltary  procurement 
system  and  expect  Congress  to  exer- 
cise appropriate  oversight  authority 
over  these  programs. 

I  want  tt>  talk  for  a  minute  about 
this  bargaining  chip  argument,  be- 
cause I  thl$dc  It  is  very  important.  It  is 
so  importagit  that  the  President  has 
flown  bade  our  chief  arms  negotiator 
to  meet  wiith  Members  of  Congress. 
And  I  wUl  tie  going  to  that  meeting,  as 
weU  as  naany  of  us.  today.  And  I 
Intend  to  aay  to  that  chief  negotiator 
and  to  the  Ftesident,  if  I  have  that  op- 
portunity, that  we  in  this  Congress 
have  approved  the  spending  of  over  $1 
trillion  in  the  last  4  years  for  defense. 
We  are  currently  funding  programs 
for  development,  procuronent.  main- 
tenance, and  modemiaatl<m  of  weap- 
ons that  ^lude  so  many  they  are 
almost  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
the  time  that  I  have,  so  I  won't  even 
list  them.  !Is  it  possible  that  anyone 
could  look  at  the  funding  levels  of 
these  proi^rams  and  doubt  our  awe- 
some strength? 

Is  anyone  naive  enough  to  think 
that  out  of  aU  those  weapons  and  this 
unbeUevable  arms  buUdup,  only  these 
21  MX  mksUes  wUl  keep  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  bargaining  table? 

I  1530 

When  the  administration  announced 
the  resumption  of  arms  control  talks 
in  Geneva^  it  went  out  of  Its  way  to 
lower  expebtations  concerning  possible 
agreement!  that  might  result  from 
these  talk$.  They  cautioned  that  it 
would  be  allong  and  arduous  time. 

Now  we  4re  told  that  If  we  do  not  ap- 
prove the  ^£X  mlssUe.  we  are  pulling 
the  rug  o^t  from  under  the  people  in 
Geneva.  If  |we  accept  this  specious  line 
of  argimieht.  then  we  cannot  oppose 
any  request  for  any  amount  of  MX 
mlssUes  for  4  years  or  more.  The  Presi- 
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dent  can  continuaUy  use  this  argu- 
ment to  support  a  vast  array  of  weap- 
ons systems,  and  let  us  look  at  some  of 
them. 

Star  wars;  he  is  going  to  say  the 
same  to  us  on  that.  Chemical  weapons: 
he  is  going  to  use  the  same  argument. 
How  about  nerve  gas?  Maybe  that  is 
going  to  piUl  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  negotiators.  I  think  we  cannot  sup- 
port this  logic:  we  should  not  support 
this  logic. 

As  far  as  vulnerability  is  concerned, 
we  know  that  the  MX  is  a  use  it  or 
lose  It  weapon.  We  are  being  asked  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  a  weapons 
system  whose  basing  mode  makes  it 
completely  vulnerable,  and  this  point 
has  been  raised. 

I  want  to  talk  a  moment  about  the 
budget.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am 
on  the  Budget  Committee  this  year, 
and  the  President  is  telling  us  that  we 
have  to  cut  spending.  But  to  him,  mili- 
tary spending  Just  does  not  seem  to  be 
spending.  But  we  have  to  cut  domestic 
programs.  He  is  talking  about  cuts  in 
financial  aid  for  students.  Biomedical 
research  grants  for  cancer  and  other 
diseases.  School  lunch  programs; 
senior  citizen  housing.  He  has  asked  us 
to  aiH>rove  increases  in  Medicare  pre- 
miums for  the  elderly,  and  a  5-percent 
pay  cut  for  Federal  workers. 

He  wants  to  eliminate  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration;  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation;  the  Job  Corps; 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants; 
Revenue  Sharing,  and  I  can  go  on  and 
on.  I  think  that  is  a  fundamental  argu- 
ment against  buUding  this  very  ques- 
ticmable  weapon. 

Any  time  we  talk  about  controlling 
the  military  complex,  we  are  accused 
of  being  impatriotic,  and  I  reaUy 
result  that.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
morally  Justify  asking  for  $1.5  billion 
for  a  weapons  system  that  has  no 
value,  whUe  asking  Americans  to 
endure  further  shredding  of  the 
middle-class  programs  that  have  made 
this  country  what  it  is  today. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  comment  on 
research  recently  confirmed  by  the 
Pentagon  that  should  change  the 
entire  debate  for  every  Member  in  this 
body  and  for  the  American  people.  I 
am  referring  to  the  research  done  by  a 
team  that  included  Carl  Sagan  and 
other  prominent  American  scientists 
confirming  the  probability  of  a  nucle- 
ar winter  occurring  shortly  after  a  nu- 
clear exchange  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

Nuclear  winter  is  the  description  of 
what  would  happen  when  nuclear 
weapons  explode  billions  of  particles 
of  earth  and  debris  Into  the  atmos- 
phere forming  a  cloud  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Sun.  Temperatures 
would  drop  rapidly  throughout  the 
world  and  would  remain  at  such  a  low 
level  as  to  destroy  aU  Uving  organisms, 
inclucUng  those  that  are  crucial  ele- 


ments to  our  food  and  oxygen  chain 
necessary  for  our  very  life. 

The  size  of  the  exchange  that  would 
cause  this  is  surprisingly  smaU.  Each 
side  using  110  l^oton  mlssUes.  a  very 
smaU  exchange  by  nuclear  standards, 
could  trigger  nuclear  winter.  That 
means  that  a  veritable  fraction  of 
either  the  superpower's  arsenals  could 
cause  the  end  of  life  on  Earth  as  we 
know  it,  and  that  is  what  this  debate  is 
about. 

Tet,  despite  this  evidence,  despite 
the  Pentagon  having  confirmed  these 
findings  of  nuclear  winter,  we  do  not 
hear  talk  of  any  new  approaches;  we 
do  not  hear  any  acknowledgement 
that  this  new  information  destroys  the 
Justification  for  these  huge  arsenals. 
Instead,  we  are  asked  for  more  mlssUes 
whtte  we  continue  to  talk,  test  and 
buUd,  taUc.  test  and  buUd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  strong  ar- 
senal of  weapons  capable  of  defending 
this  country.  We  have  a  strong  arsenal 
of  wewons  on  land,  on  sea  and  air.  We 
can  defend  this  Nation  with  an  awe- 
some strength.  We  have  a  tremendous 
deterrent  already  in  place.  We  have  it 
without  the  BCX  mIssUe.  We  do  not 
need  it;  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxeb]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BEamSTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  jield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

BCr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  simply 
ask  a  question.  The  gentlewoman  is 
going  to  be  seeing  BCax  Kampelman 
today.  America's  arms  negotiator.  If 
America's  leading  negotiator  at 
Geneva  tells  you  that  he  needs  the 
MX  missUe  to  have  a  strong  position 
at  Geneva,  was  I  correct  in  hearing 
the  gentlewoman  say  essentially  that 
she  wUl  not  be  concerned  about  that 
argument? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  The  gentleman  is  to- 
tally incorrect.  What  I  said  was  I  in- 
tended to  teU  our  chief  negotiator  and 
ask  our  chief  negotiator  are  there  not 
other  reasons  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
be  at  the  table,  and  this  is  not  my  own 
thought. 

I  have  done  a  tremendous  amount  of 
reading  on  this  subject,  and  many, 
many  experts  admit,  and  I  have  even 
heard  testimony  in  front  of  commit- 
tees that  we  do  not  need  the  MX  to 
keep  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  I  wUl  discuss  this;  that  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting.  I  assume  we 
do  not  Uve  in  a  dictatorship;  I  assume 
we  are  a  democracy  where  we,  as  good, 
patriotic  Americans  can  exchange 
ideas.  I  intend,  definitely,  to  question 
him  on  this  point. 
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I  thank  the  tentlenum. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Douiaii]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  6  years  in 
this  House,  one  of  the  prime  aerospace 
districts  in  our  country,  where  the  B-1 
was  designed  and  will  be  partially 
built  Never  did  I  use  the  Jobs  argu- 
ment, and  although  I  understand  and 
respect  those  who  talk  about  32.000 
Jobs,  a  major  strategic  defense  system 
is  not  a  work  program. 

However.  I  now  represent  a  district 
where,  although  there  is  not  much 
production,  many  of  the  aerospace 
workers  in  southern  California,  both 
at  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties 
Uve. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
named  Mr.  B.J.  Russel.  who  works  on 
the  Peacekeeper  strategic  defense 
system.  I  would  like  to  read  this  very 
short  letter  in  its  entirety,  because  I 
think  it  says  a  great  deal  about  the 
pride  that  the  people  have  In  a  system 
that  has  come  In  on  cost,  on  time,  and 
has  been  almost  too  successful,  if 
there  Is  such  a  thing,  because  it  lends 
itself  to  this  false  argument  that  this 
weapons  system  is  so  accurate  that  it 
is  somehow  or  other  destabilizing. 

Rewrites: 

DK«a  Ma.  DoaiiAir  I  am  writing  this  letter 
to  give  you  Mme  fscts  mbout  the  MX  pro- 
gram as  I  see  them.  I  have  worked  on  the 
ivogram  from  the  very  beginning,  so  I  be- 
lieve I  am  In  a  position  to  know  what  has  ac- 
tually been  happening. 

Contrary  to  the  common  view  of  defense 
contracts.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  people 
working  on  the  project  have  done  ao  with 
gmt  diligence,  and  the  results  to  date  have 
been  better  than  the  results  for  any  other 
major  defense  program  I  am  aware  of. 

The  seven  flight  tests  have  been  complete- 
ly suocessfuL  This  Is  rather  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  complexity  of  the  system,  and 
the  fact  that  Its  accuracy  is  much  better 
and  Its  capability  to  survive  high  nuclear  en- 
vironment Is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Mlnuteraan  miasUe. 

I  also  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  executed  within  budget. 
There  have  been  no  cost  overruns.  Every- 
thing the  government  has  paid  for  has  been 
delivered.  Although  the  press  has  left  the 
Impression  that  MX  Is  about  to  bankrupt 
the  treasury.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much 
basis  for  saying  that.  The  fact  is  that  MX  Is 
not  even  one  of  the  ten  most  costly  defense 
programs.  If  the  object  Is  to  save  dollars, 
there  are  other  programs  where  much 
larger  possibilities  exist. 

Finally,  the  program  has  met  all  Its  sched- 
ules. This  has  Involved  a  high  level  of  dedi- 
cation and  technical  ability.  The  MX  team 
is  extraordinary,  and  would  take  years  to  re- 
build. U  It  should  be  dispersed. 

As  to  the  ultimate  lise  of  the  MX.  none  of 
us  ever  want  or  expect  to  see  a  nuclear 
weapon  used.  My  expectation  ia  that  the 
President  (or  aome  future  president)  will 
eventually  negotiate  treaties  eliminating  all 
nuclear  weapons.  However.  I  cannot  see  how 
he  can  achieve  such  an  agreement  If  the  So- 


viets see  that  we  are  stopping  production 
and  dismantling  our  weapons  without  get- 
ting any  corresponding  concession  from 
them. 

If  I  can  provide  any  other  Information 
about  the  MX  that  you  would  find  useful 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

B  J.  RnssxL. 

D  1540 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU  go  over  some  of 
the  salient  points  that  I  think  should 
be  in  the  Rbcoso  today,  the  first  day 
of  the  debate  heard  across  America  on 
C-SPAN  and  by  those  Members  who 
are  here  or  watching  and  some  of  the 
facts  that  were  brought  out  in  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  the  American  Seoiri- 
ty  Council  that  has  been  circulated  to 
all  of  us  by  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
sent  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwn]. 

Before  I  do  that.  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  yield 
first  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fnnn  Ariimia  [Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  rise  in  support  of  what  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
is  Sluing. 

The  United  States  has  not  built  a 
land-based  missile  since  1970.  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  propaganda  machine  is 
telling  us  that  we  should  not  build  this 
now.  So  they  have  been  successful 
since  1970  in  seeing  that  we  do  not 
build  one.  The  numbers  have  been  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  the  over- 
whelming numbers  thay  have  already 
deployed,  with  missiles  that  are  equal 
to  the  MX  missile.  We  are  gratified 
and  astounded  that  they  want  to  come 
back  to  the  bargaining  Uble.  WeU.  the 
sole  reason  they  want  to  come  back  to 
the  bargaining  table  Is.  of  course,  for 
themselves  to  try  to  convince  us  not  to 
build  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Or  a 
space-based  defense. 

Mr.  RUDD.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  we 
are  not  building  it,  and  it  is  time  that 
we  build  it. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  180  to 
authorise  the  release  of  ftmds  for  21 
BCX  Peacekeeper  missiles. 

The  United  States  has  not  deployed 
a  new  land-based  strategic  missUe 
since  the  early  1970's.  Consequently 
our  land-based  systems  are  aghig  sig- 
nificanUy.  Only  30  Titan  n  missUes 
remain  in  service  as  of  February  1985. 
and  all  are  scheduled  for  retirement 
by  1987.  The  BCinuteman  II  and  Bfin- 
uteman  III  require  continued  upgrad- 
ing to  keep  them  operational  and  are 
well  past  their  design  lives. 

By  contrast,  since  the  time  we  last 
deployed  our  most  modem  type  of 
ICBM.  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
three  new  types— the  SS-17,  S8-18, 
and  88-19— including  360  of  the  latter 
which  are  comparable  in  size  to  the 
MX,  and  308  of  the  much  larger  SS- 
18*8  with  10  warheads  each. 


They  have  rebuilt  over  800  of  1,398 
silo-based  ICBM  latinchers;  hardened 
all  new  silos  and  command,  control, 
and  communication  centers  to  better 
withstand  retaliaUon  by  T3S.  ICBM's; 
and  have  developed  a  fifth  generation 
of  ICBM-  the  MIRV  capable  SS-X-24 
and  the  single  RV  88-X-25. 

The  MX  is  the  only  available  near- 
term  option  for  modernization  of  U.8. 
land-based  forces  and  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  our  triad  of  strate- 
gic defense  forces.  The  triad-air.  sea 
and  land-based  forces— poses  nearly  in- 
surmountable planning  difficulties  for 
the  Soviets  in  timing  a  first  strike.  It 
has  proven  a  successful  strategy  for 
more  than  30  years.  We  should  not 
now  compromise  a  vital  leg  of  that 
triad  by  refusing  to  modernize  our 
land-based  ICBM's. 

Approval  of  the  MX  is  also  essential 
to  progress  at  the  bargaining  table  in 
Geneva.  With  the  BCX.  we  have  38  sig- 
nificant leverage.  We  will  start  these 
new  talks  from  a  position  of  strength. 

However,  if  we  vote  down  the  MX. 
the  Soviets'  incentive  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously on  the  deep  reductions  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  will  be  diminished 
substantially.  We  will  prove  that  the 
Soviets  can  succeed  in  obtaining  an 
important  concession  without  ever 
having  given  anything  in  return.  We 
cannot  unilaterally  disarm. 

Furthermore,  the  arms  talks  in 
Geneva  will  not  produce  results  over- 
night. They  will  likely  go  on  for 
months  and  years.  If  we  kill  the  MX— 
the  only  available  system  to  redress 
the  immediate  Imbalance  in  land- 
based  forces— we  compromise  our  secu- 
rity pending  the  outcome  of  those 
talks.  And  let's  not  fool  ourselves— 
even  when  we  have  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets,  we  can't  count  on  their 
abiding  by  it.  The  Soviets  have  a  long 
history  of  violating  treaties.  Over  the 
last  14  months,  the  President  has  sent 
three  reports  to  Congress  on  Soviet 
treaty  violations.  All  three  Indicate  a 
pattern  of  violations,  not  Just  Isolated 
incidents.  If  we  can't  trust  the  Soviets 
to  comply  with  existing  treaties,  how 
can  we  trust  them  when  a  treaty  is 
merely  being  negotiated?  The  MX 
must  be  there  to  provide  deterrence. 

The  sole  reason  we  are  negotiating 
now  is  that  they  would  have  the 
United  States  leave  them  with  an  over- 
whelming advantage  of  not  haveing 
the  MX  to  counter  that  advantage,  in 
other  words,  our  unlateral  disarma- 
ment. 

This  is  no  time  to  cast  doubt  on  our 
national  resolve.  Beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  the  MX  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  I  urge  that  the 
resolution  to  release  the  funds  for  the 
MX  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rudd]. 
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Next  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  {leader  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affaris,  the  gentlonan 
from  Callfohiia  [Mr.  Laooiuunio]. 

Mr.  LAGJOMARSINO.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
resolution.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
overwhelmlhg  argument  in  favor  of 
this  is  that  It  Just  does  not  make  sense 
to  give  up  Something  without  getting 
something  ih  return. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  once  again  we  are  de- 
bating the  merits  of  profviding  funds 
for  the  modernization  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  foifses.  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  a  few  foments  to  review  the  dif- 
ferent pers|>ectives  of  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  utility 
and  purpose  of  nuclear  weapons. 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  the  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons  alone  insures  their 
status  as  a  superpower.  For  without 
nuclear  weC«>ons  which  are  used  to 
threaten  aiid  intimidate  the  west,  and 
the  Unitedi  States  in  particular,  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  not  have  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  the  future  of  mankind. 
Let's  look  at  some  facts  (facts  which 
many  even  in  this  body  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize or  confront):  The  Soviet  Com- 
munist system  of  government  is  total- 
ly bankruplt.  morally,  politically  and 
economically.  The  Soviet  leaders 
cannot  and  indeed  do  not  offer  Soviet 
Communism  as  an  attractive  model  for 
a  thriving  or  productive  economy;  a 
free  and  ofen  system  of  government, 
with  due  piocess  of  law  or  the  holding 
of  fair  elecilons;  or  a  society  where  its 
citizens  caa  pursue  "life,  liberty  and 
happiness  . .  ."  no.  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers—from y.I.  Lenin  to  the  new  ruler 
and  CP8U  head.  Mikhail  Gorbachev- 
have  relied  ion  terror  and  party  control 
to  insure  the  regime's  continued  sur- 
vivaL  Their  grip  on  power  has  lessened 
little  in  tht  almost  70  years  since  the 
Bolsheviks  acceded  to  power  by  a 
bloody  coup.  And  nuclear  weapons 
play  a  significant  role  in  insuring  that 
Soviet  powtr  is  respected  and  feared. 

In  the  mid-1950's.  the  Soviets  began 
assembling  Ian  arsenal  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry based  on  a  war-flghting  theory— 
that  is.  ta  shape  one's  forces  as  to 
achieve  the  highest  chances  of  win- 
ning the  wir  no  matter  where,  how  or 
why  it  started.  Thus,  the  Soviets  chose 
to  structure  their  nuclear  forces 
around  latge.  highly  MIRVd  land- 
based  ICBM's:  The  quickest,  most  ac- 
curate—an^  therefore  most  destabiliz- 
ing—tool f dr  nuclear  blackmail  and  de- 
struction. 'I'oday.  almost  three-fourths 
of  all  Soviet  warheads  are  atop  land- 
based  ICBM's.  The  Soviets  continued 
to  build  ui^  these  offensive  and  desta- 
bilizing nuclear  forces,  through  ex- 
ploiUng  ai^biguities  and  violations  of 
arms  control  threaty  language  and  al- 
locating insnense  funds  for  the  strate- 
gic rocket  forces.  Simply  stated,  the 
Soviets  have  taken  a  no-nonsense  ap- 
proach toi  nuclear  strategy— should 
hostilities  ^rupt.  they  plan  to  win  the 
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conflict  swiftly  and  decisively.  Soviet 
nuclear  doctrine  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning, "focused  on  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  acquiring  the  means  and  de- 
vitfng  the  methods  for  fighting  to  vic- 
tory." 

The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  use  nuclear  weapons  to 
threaten  other  nations.  On  the  con- 
trary. UJB.  military  doctrine  strategy 
and  force  structure  are  all  designed  to 
deter  and  prevent  war,  not  initiate  it. 
In  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's,  the 
American  defense  and  scientific  com- 
munities chose  to  disperse  U.S.  forces 
among  three  legs  of  a  strategic  nUclear 
triad— ICBM's,  submarines  canying 
SISM's  and  long-range  bombers— em- 
phasizing the  belief  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  force  structure  is  to 
stress  stability.  And.  let  us  not  forget, 
for  many  years  the  United  States  held 
a  de  facto  "nuclear  monopoly"  on  ex- 
plosive devices  and  the  means  of  deliv- 
ertaig  them  to  their  targets,  without 
using  it  against  an  alien  and  hostile 
ideology  and  growing  power,  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  has  to  wonder  what 
the  world  woiild  look  like  today  if  the 
situation  had  been  reversed. 

Hence  the  dilemma  we  now  face: 
The  United  States  possesses  a  stable 
yet  aging  and  relatively  inaccurate 
triad  of  strategic  forces,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  a  large  offen- 
sive force  of  highly-mirved  ICBM's 
which  is  c^iMble  of  destroying  virtual- 
ly all  of  our  ICBM's  in  their  silos  in  a 
first  strike  and  holding  our  most  valu- 
able political  and  military  assets  at 
risk.  As  Strategic  Air  Command  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Benny  Davis  recently 
told  Congress,  "our  deterrent  strategy 
must  have  a  capability  that  leaves  no 
doubt  in  a  potential  aggressor's  mind 
that  he  could  not  succeed  by  threaten- 
ing or  initiating  aggressive  acts  against 
this  Nation."  This  is  the  essence  of  de- 
terrence, and  also  the  reason  we  again 
meet  today  to  discuss  and  debate  the 
merits  of  modernizing  the  land-based 
leg  of  our  strategic  nuclear  triad. 

In  my  view,  there  are  four  main  rea- 
sons why  we  have  a  solemn  duty  to  ap- 
prove continued  funding  for  MX/ 
Peacekeeper  production.  They  are: 

First.  The  age  of  our  present  ICBM 
force,  and  the  need  to  upgrade  and 
modernize  our  land-based  nuclear 
forces: 

Second.  The  ability  of  our  nuclear 
forces— particularly  our  ICBM  force- 
to  hold  at  risk  those  Soviet  targets 
which  the  Soviet  leaders  value  most; 

Third.  The  need  to  show  national  re- 
solve, given  the  massive  buildup  of 
Soviet  nuclear  forces;  and 

Fourth.  The  positive  impact  a  vote 
for  continued  MX  production  funds 
will  have  on  the  recently  revived 
United  States-Soviet  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations in  Geneva. 

Since  the  United  States  deployed  its 
most  modem  type  of  ICBM.  the  BUn- 
uteman  3.  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 


ployed three  new  types  of  ICBM's— 
the  88-17,  88-18.  and  88-19— includ- 
ing 360  S8-19's  which  are  equivalent 
in  size  to  the  MX.  each  with  6  war- 
heads, and  308  of  the  much  larger  88- 
18,  each  with  at  least  10  warheads.  I 
say  "at  least"  because  many  estimate 
the  88-18  can  or  does  actually  carry 
14  or  more  warheads.  According  to  the 
Defense  Department,  "at  least  one  ad- 
ditional modified  version  of  both  the 
88-18  and  88-19  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced and  deployed  in  existing  silos  in 
the  future."  Ip  addition,  the  E>OD 
states: 

Despite  these  development  programs,  the 
Soviets  ivpear  to  be  planning  on  new.  aoUd- 
propellant  ICBMs  .  .  .  two  new  solid  propel- 
lant  ICBM's,  the  medlum-daed  88-24  and 
the  smaller  S8-2S.  ate  being  tested  .  .  . 
available  evidence  suggests  mobile  as  well  as 
sUo  deployment  for  both  systems.  Develop- 
ment for  aa  of  these  missiles  have  been 
under  way  for  many  years. 

The  Soviets  surpassed  the  United 
States  in  number  of  deployed  ICBM's 
in  1970.  By  deploying  their  fourth  gen- 
eration ICBM's  with  MIRV  ci«)ability 
and  large  throw-weight,  the  Soviets 
surpassed  the  United  States  in  num- 
bers of  reentry  vehicles  [RVs]  in  1975, 
and  continued. deployments  have  sig- 
nificanUy  increased  the  Soviet  advan- 
tage. Hie  Soviets  now  have  about  35 
percent  more  launchers  than  the 
United  States— 1,398  versus  less  than 
1.030— and  about  three  times  as  many 
warheads— 6.420  versus  around  2.130. 

The  age  of  our  forces  was  also 
brought  home  to  me  recently  when  I 
was  informed  that  a  Minuteman  3  mis- 
sile, which  had  been  randomly  select- 
ed by  the  Air  Force,  removed  from  its 
silo  and  test  fired  from  Vanderberg 
AFB  in  my  district,  had  failed  to  work 
properly  and  had  to  be  destroyed 
during  its  flight.  It  is  unfortunate,  but 
it  is  a  fact  nonetheless,  that  these  sys- 
tems are  not  100  percent  reliable. 
They  are  getting  old.  They  need  to  be 
replaced,  and  it  is  advisable  to  begin 
replacing  them  now  with  a  very  c^ja- 
ble  missile  such  as  the  MX/Peaceke^D- 
er. 

Part  of  the  previous  discussion  ad- 
dressed the  MX's  military  capabilities. 
Here,  the  BCX  excels;  it  promises  to  be 
our  most  accurate  land-based  missile 
yet.  These  expectations  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  results  from  the 
BdX's  highly  successful  flight  testing 
program.  Some  politicians  believe  ac- 
curacy is  unimportant  to  deterrence, 
however  we  need  only  threaten  Soviet 
cities  to  deter  Soviet  aggression,  they 
say.  I  disagree.  From  what  we  Imow  of 
their  own  statements— and  they  have 
been  quite  consistent  about  this  over 
the  years— the  Soviet  leaders  value 
most  their  nuclear  wei^wns  and  the 
means  for  delivering  these  weapons  to 
their  intended  targets,  the  command 
and  control  infrastructure  necessary 
for  implementing  Soviet  war  plans, 
and  the  political  and  military  leader- 
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ship.  The  MX— unlike  most  of  our 
present-day  forces— will  be  able  to  suc- 
ceasfuUy  engage  these  and  other  hard- 
ened Soviet  targets.  Our  ability  to 
hold  at  a  risk  these  targets  is  stabiliz- 
ing on  the  military  balance  and  adds 
to  deterrence,  as  it  will  complicate  the 
war  plans  of  the  Soviet  leaders  and 
make  even  more  uncertain  the  out- 
come of  a  decision  to  initiate  a  nuclear 
war  with  the  United  SUtes. 

Next,  let  me  turn  to  American  re- 
solve. Too  often  we  underestimate  how 
important  It  is  for  deterrence  for  the 
United  States  to  appear  resolute  in  the 
face  of  the  many  chaUenges  posed  by 
the  Soviets.  In  the  Soviet  lexicon,  the 
"correlation  of  forces"  Is  a  vitally  im- 
portant tool  for  assessing  the  current 
"balance"  of  aU  kinds  of  political,  mili- 
tary, international,  and  other  factors 
affecting  Soviet  politico-military  deci- 
sionmaking. If  the  Soviets  believe— as 
they  undoubtedly  did  under  the  previ- 
ous administration— that  they  can  so 
to  q)eak  "get  away  with  anything." 
they  will  probably  Judge  the  correla- 
tion of  forces  is  in  their  favor,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  action  or  activity  in 
question.  If.  however,  they  perceive  a 
resolute  American  response  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Soviet  activity,  then  they 
wlU  be  less  likely  to  undertake  that  ac- 
tivity. 

Since  1981  the  United  SUtes  has 
come  a  long  way  in  changing  the  Sovi- 
ets' perception  of  America's  resolve 
and  willingness  to  defend  ourselves 
and  our  interests  and  allies  across  the 
globe.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I'm  sure  prac- 
tically.all  of  us  here  would  agree.  Yet, 
much  ranalns  to  be  done.  If  we  were 
to  deny  funds  for  producing  the  MX, 
after  so  many  administrations— both 
Republican  and  Democrat— have 
called  it  "vital  to  U.S.  defense  and  se- 
curity," I  believe  this  would  send  en- 
tirely the  wrong  signal  to  the  Soviet 
leaders. 

This  leads  into  my  final  point.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Across  the  country,  across 
Europe.  Indeed  across  the  entire  globe, 
people  yearn  for  a  reduction  in  the 
number  and  destructive  capability  of 
nuclear  weapons.  As  a  member  of  the 
congressional  arms  control  monitoring 
group.  I  know  I  share  their  sincere 
feelings  that  the  recently  revived  bi- 
lateral arms  control  talks  underway  in 
Geneva  will  yield  positive  results. 
President  Reagan  Is  to  be  commended 
for  holding  his  ground  in  the  face  of 
the  Soviets'  diplomatically  untenable 
position  calling  for  the  removal  of  all 
NATO  INF  forces  prior  to  the  resump- 
tion of  arms  control  talks:  he  held 
firm,  did  not  advocate  unilateral  con- 
cessions, and  in  fact  has  brought  the 
Soviets  back  to  the  table.  We  should 
be  "cautiously  optimistic"  about  these 
new  talks.  The  historical  legacy  of 
United  States-Soviet  bilateral  arms 
control  Is  certainly  a  "mixed  bag"  at 
best;  the  road  has  been  rocky,  as  the 
Soviets    have    exploited    or    violated 


every  treaty  they  have  signed  with  us. 
They  are  now  violating  SALT  II,  the 
1972  ABM  Treaty,  and  the  President 
has  Issued  two  reports,  mandated  by 
the  Congress,  outlining  further  Soviet 
areas  of  noncompliance.  We,  as  a 
nation,  must  view  these  actions  with 
grave  concern.  They  call  into  question 
the  Soviets'  commitment  to  treaties, 
and  raise  questions  about  the  advis- 
ability of  engaging  in  such  negotia- 
tions in  the  first  place. 

Tet,  there  can  be  progress  in  arms 
control,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  are  pa- 
tient and  the  Soviets  decide  it  is  in 
their  Interest  to  negotiate  in  "good 
faith."  We  as  legislators  have  a  solemn 
duty  and  obligation  to  defend  the  se- 
curity interests  of  this  country  and  to 
Insure  that  our  negotiators  have  ade- 
quate leverage  in  the  form  of  capable 
forces  so  the  negotiations  can  go  for- 
ward. A  realistic  person  would  ask: 
Why  would  the  United  States  unilater- 
ally cut  back  its  own  forces  without 
seeking  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
Soviet  forces? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  vividly  recall,  it  is 
Indelibly  imprinted  in  my  mind,  an  oc- 
casion in  August  1979,  when  in 
Moscow  as  a  member  of  Codel  Wolfe,  I 
met  with  members  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Etupreme  Soviet,  the  governing 
body  of  the  UJB.SJI.  parliament.  I 
asked  how  they  were  going  to  recipro- 
cate for  then-President  Carter's  can- 
cellation of  the  B-1  bomber,  deferral 
of  the  MX  and  Trident  missiles,  can- 
cellation of  the  neutron  warhead,  ve- 
toing of  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  et 
cetera.  The  reply?  "We  don't  believe  in 
unilateral  disarmament."  AU  have 
heard  how  the  Soviets  answered  Oen- 
eral  Rowny  at  the  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions when  he  asked  how  they  were 
going  to  reciprocate  for  cancellation  of 
the  B-1.  "We  are  neither  pacifists  nor 
philanthropists  *  *  *." 

While  the  MX.  has  been  both  hailed 
and  chlded  as  a  supposed  "bargaining 
chip"  in  the  negotiations.  I  believe  the 
MX  should  be  supported  because  of  its 
military  ci4;>abllities,  as  well  as  its  po- 
tential for  eliciting  reasonable  and  de- 
sirous tradeoffs  from  the  Soviets.  Let's 
look  at  a  hypothetical  situation  (one 
which,  in  fact,  might  not  be  so  far- 
fetched): Should  the  President  receive 
an  offer  from  the  Soviets  to  drastically 
reduce  their  SS-18  and/or  SS-19 
ICBM  forces  in  exchange  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  planned  or  de- 
ployed MX's.  what  would  he  do?  Such 
a  tradeoff  might  very  well  be  in  the 
U.S.  Interest.  But  the  point  I  wished  to 
raise  was  that  such  a  scenario  would 
be  impossible  without  this  body  ap- 
proving legislation  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  continued 
production  of  additional  MX  missiles. 
I  think  the  President  should  at  least 
have  at  his  disposal  the  option  of  ap- 
proving or  turning  down  such  a  pro- 
posal. For  the  negotiations  to  go  for- 
ward and  to  insure  that  our  negotia- 


tors have  adequate  options  available 
to  them,  we  must  approve  the  funding 
for  these  21  MX  missiles. 

Thus.  Bfr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  the 
arguments  espoused  by  opponents  of 
the  MX.  there  is  a  very  real  purpose 
and  need  for  that  weapon  system.  It  is 
an  important  component  of  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram. It  is  important  as  a  symbol  of 
U.S.  resolve.  It  is  vital  because  it  will 
enable  us  to  strengthen  deterrence  by 
holding  at  risk  those  targets  the 
Soviet  leaders  value  most.  And  it  is  im- 
portant for  our  arms  control  delegates 
to  be  able  to  i^proach  the  negotia- 
tions from  a  position  of  strength. 
America  needs  the  MX.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It's  time  this  body  recognized  the  vital 
Importance  of  the  MX  to  the  contin- 
ued security  of  this  Nation,  and  passed 
authorizing  and  appropriating  legisla- 
tion. Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoaHAH]  has  expired. 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dorham]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  another  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  ShumwatI. 

Mr.  SHX7MWAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. The  MX  mlssOe  represents  the 
credible  deterrent  that  we  need  today 
to  regain  a  strategic  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  I  recognize  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  missile's  basing  mode  and 
the  very  real  need,  in  light  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  to  exercise  fiscal  restraint. 
I  believe  that,  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  nation,  we  must  go  forward  with 
the  Immediate  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces. 

We  need  the  BIX.  the  first  new  U.S. 
ICBM  in  a  decade,  to  ensure  that  the 
strategic  objectives  outlined  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission— Improved 

ICBM  capability,  modernization  of 
land-based  forces,  and  progress  in 
arms  .  control— are  all  effectively 
achieved.  The  Commission's  recom- 
mendations called  for  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  meeting  our  security  needs, 
an  approach  in  which  the  MX  missile 
is  a  crucial  and  Irreplaceable  element. 
Together  with  the  development  of  a 
small,  mobile  ICBM  and  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  MX  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
UJS.  policy  of  deterrence,  our  most  ef- 
fective guarantor  of  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  MX,  the 
deterrent  capability  of  our  strategic 
triad  is  in  serious  Jeopardy.  In  the  15 
years  since  the  United  States  last  de- 
ployed an  ICBM.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
deployed  the  SS-17.  the  SS-18.  and 
the  SS-19— deployments  which  repre- 
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missiles— and  they  are 

to  deidoy  sUll  two 

Highly  accurate  and 

ying  hardened  targets 

States,  these  Soviet 


sent  over  800 
reportedly 
more  new 
capi^leof 
in  the  U 
weapons  have  given  the  n.&SJl.  a  de- 
cisive advantage  in  land-based  ICiBM 
forces  and  nave  created  a  dftahllMng 
imbalance  between  the  two  superpow- 
ers which  the  MX  missile  is  designed 
to  counteract.  Although  some  contend 
that  deplo^ent  of  the  MX  wm 
heighten  the  instability  of  superpower 
relations  b^  giving  the  UJB.  a  first- 
strike  capability.  I  strongly  disagree: 
by  deploying  only  100  missiles,  we  will 
challenge  the  Soviet  ability  to  destroy 
our  land-ba^ed  forces  without  creating 
a  force  larg^  enough  to  completely  de- 
stroy theirs^  The  MX  system  does  not. 
Mr.  Chidmwn,  represent  a  first-strike 
threat  to  the  Soviets  but  rather  a  de- 
terrent to  ;the  very  real  first-strike 
threat  they  now  hold  over  us. 

By  redrawing  the  current  Soviet  su- 
periority in  I  ICBM  capability,  the  BCX 
missile  wUl  ^palr  the  weakness  in  the 
land-based  [portion  of  our  strategic 
triad  tnat  Continues  to  grow  as  our 
Titan  n  anid  Mlnuteman  systems  age 
and  becom^  outdated.  We  have  al- 
lowed this  trend  to  continue  too  long: 
all  three  lei^  of  our  strategic  defense- 
land,  sea.  and  air— must  be  strong.  The 
MX  is  vital  io  achieving  this  goaL 

It  is  vltalj  too.  I  believe,  for  the  suc- 
cessful negi^tiation  of  an  arms  control 
agreement. ,  With  the  recent  resump- 
tion of  arUB  control  talks  in  G«ieva, 
there  is  sincere  hope  for  progress  in 
limiting  the  expansion  of  both  suv>er- 
powers'  nuelear  arsauJs.  In  this  at- 
mosphere, t|ie  signlflcanoe  of  our  deci- 
sion on  th^  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile  Is  more  than  a 
question  of  ^whether  the  MX  is  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  to  be  traded  for  Soviet 
SS-lSs  at  ^e  negotiating  table.  The 
importance  of  the  MX  Is  not  as  limited 
as  that— it  Kpresents  less  a  chip  in  our 
hand  than  an  expressitm  of  our  na- 
tional will  to  maintain  an  effective  de- 
terrent. I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  achieve  through 
arms  negolUations  what  we  are  not 
willing  to  plirsue  on  our  own.  By  dem- 
onstrating jour  willingness  to  offset 
Soviet  ICBlC  advantages,  we  can  help 
to  create  aii  atmoq>here  that  encour- 
ages the  Soviets  to  conlude  a  fair  and 
substantive  agreement.  It  Is  in  this 
context,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  d^loy- 
ment  of  the  MX  missile  is  critical  to 
the  U.S.  negotiating  position  in 
-  Geneva. 

Clearly,  tjhe  objectives  of  improved 
ICBM  caiMbillty.  force  modernization, 
arms  control  leverage,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  national  will  can  best  be 
achieved  hy  the  Immediatie  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile.  While  the 
debate  over  the  missile's  basing  mode 
has  been  long  and  OHnplez,  and  a 
technically ;  and  politically  acceptable 
solution  hsB  been  difficult  to  achieve. 


I  firmly  believe  that  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  recommendation  for  de- 
ployment in  existing  Mlnuteman  silos 
sufficiently  addresses  concerns  for  the 
missUe's  survivability. 

As  the  Commission  emphasized,  the 
MX  can  rely  for  its  survival  on  the 
strength  of  our  strategic  triad:  since 
the  Soviets  would  be  unable  to  attack 
all  three  legs  of  our  strategic  forces  si- 
multaneously without  threat  of  retal- 
iation, the  mutual  survivability  of  the 
triad  acts  as  a  deterrent  and  a  protec- 
tion for  our  land-based  missiles.  The 
vulnerability  of  Mlnuteman  silos  can 
also  be  reduced  through  research  to 
improve  hardening  technologies, 
"«»""g  the  missile  silos  better  able  to 
withstand  attack.  This  vproach  has 
been  supported  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission and  funded  by  Congress. 
'Vnthout  sacrificing  MX  survivability, 
this  basing  strategy  will  allow  us  to 
proceed  with  the  prompt  deployment 
which  is  required  for  strategic  mod- 
embsation  whUe  continuing  develop- 
ment of  a  small,  single-warhead  mis- 
sile that  will  be  suitable  for  a  mobile 
badng  mode.  Together,  the  MX  and 
the  small,  mobile  missile  will  strength- 
en our  ability  to  deter  attack— in  the 
short  term  and  in  the  long  term. 

While  I  recognize.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  need  for  restraint  and  frugality  in 
defense,  particularly  now  as  we  face  a 
serious  national  deficit.  I  believe  that 
international  peace  and  stability  can 
only  be  preserved  if  we  maintain  a 
strong  and  effective  national  defense. 
The  MX  missile,  which  is  operational 
now.  Is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  our  national  security.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  supported  by  four 
Presidents  and  six  Congresses;  already 
we  have  Invested  $9  billion  in  its  devel- 
omnent.  To  abandon  the  MX  now 
would  be  to  waste  that  investment  and 
gain  nothing  in  security  and  deterrent 
cwability. 

As  the  MX  missile  is  our  best  near- 
term  option  for  meeting  ICBM  mod- 
ernization requirements.  I  believe  that 
we  must  continue  our  comipitment  to 
its  deployment  and  free  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion needed  for  the  production  of  21 
missfles.  While  I  certainly  support  the 
development  of  a  small,  single-war- 
head ICBM  as  an  important  step 
toward  integrating  strategic  force  pro- 
grams with  arms  control  negotiations, 
such  a  system  will  not  be  operational 
before  the  1990's  and  our  force  mod- 
eraiaatimi  must  not  be  delayed  any 
longer.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  both  deterrence  and 
progress  In  meaningful  arms  control 
negotiations  that  I  support  the  release 
of  funds  for  production  of  the  MX 
missile  and  urge  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr.  Shumwat]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  American  Security 


CouncU  is  one  of  the  largest  private- 
sector  caucuses  of  any  of  the  groups 
that  surround  our  Capitol  Hill  area 
here.  It  assists  us  with  information 
and  with  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
some  camaraderie  on  any  Issue.  The 
American  Security  Council  claims  to 
have  237  Members  of  this  House,  and 
keep  in  mind  that  the  breakpoint  for  a 
majority  is  217  plus  1.  Their  motto  is 
"Peace  through  Strength." 

Now,  if  every  one  of  the  237  Mem- 
bers, who  Vke  to  proudly  point  to  their 
association  with  the  American  Securi- 
ty Council  and  its  slogan,  were  to  vote 
for  this  system,  we  would  have  no 
issue  in  doubt  here  today  or  when  the 
vote  comes  tomorrow  night.  So  that 
means  that  there  must  be  a  goodly 
number  of  members  of  the  ASC  who 
have  decided  to  go  in  a  dif  f oent  direc- 
tion than  the  general  body  of  knowl- 
edge within  that  organization.  If  that 
is  so,  no  one  Is  questioning  their  patri- 
otism. 

I  keep  hearing  this  strawman  held 
tq}  here  today.  There  have  been  some 
articles  that  maybe  have  gone  too  far 
across  this  country,  but  as  I  said  in  a 
1-minute  speech  today,  if  smneone 
stands  in  this  well  as  an  Amlsh 
Member  or  as  one  of  our  great  de- 
ceased Members  from  a  year  ago  and 
votes  against  every  weapons  system,  if 
he  is  a  unilateral  disarmament  person 
or  a  pacifist,  it  still  does  not  brtaig  his 
patriotism  into  questkoL  I  have  not 
heard  one  Member  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  or  on  the  other  side  who  supports 
the  Peacekeeper  do  that.  So  please 
give  us  a  break  and  st<v  holding  up 
this  strawman. 

This  is  strictly  a  question  of  Judg- 
ment, and  it  does  not  mean  you  are 
stupid  if  you  do  not  go  along  with  the 
arguments  we  make  for  the  system.  It 
simply  means  your  Judgment  takes 
you  in  another  direction,  and  we  are 
tying  to  change  minds,  both  sides  in 
this  debate. 

Now,  in  this  excellent  article  that 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwBH]  sent  around,  there  were 
some  points  that  I  think  have  to  be 
made.  Some  of  them  have  already 
been  made,  but  they  bear  repeating. 
Our  current  actual  and  projected  mili- 
tary spoiding,  $82  to  186  bilUon. 
comes  to  $40  billion  less  than  the 
Jimmy  Carter  budgets  projected  for 
that  time  period  when  the  majority 
party  in  this  House  last  held  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion. 

There  was  a  figure  of  200  then  dis- 
cussed by  President  Carter.  And  how 
did  they  arrive  at  that  200  figure?  Be- 
cause people  get  up  and  say  that  this 
is  a  destabilizing  first-strike  syston. 

The  very  thinkers  who  developed 
our  SIOPS  plan  to  Integrate  200 
Peacekeeper  missQes  setUed  at  the  200 
figure  because  they  decided  that  at 
about  250  MX  Peacemakers,  with  its 
10  warheads,  you  would  start  to  reach 
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a  provocatlTe  number  where  the 
Soviet  Union's  paranoia  would  have 
some  basis  in  fact.  We  are  now  talking 
about  100  missiles  when  the  Reagan 
program  is  completed,  and  as  has  been 
pointed  out  quite  correctly  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  what  we  dis- 
cuss here  today  is  unfendng  No.  22 
through  No.  42—21  missiles  only, 
hardly  a  first-strike  capability. 

One-third  of  1  percent  of  our  Feder- 
al budget  goes  to  this  system,  and  al- 
though my  constituent.  Mr.  Russell, 
may  not  be  precisely  correct  on  10 
weapons  systems  costing  less  than  the 
entire  program— and  some  people  are 
throwing  around  billions  of  dollars 
like  30  and  40.  and  that  is  not  fair— in 
constant  dollars,  then  dollars  project- 
ed into  the  future,  the  entire  100  will 
cost  $21.5  billion.  And  we  cannot  be 
unfair  and  not  adhere  to  that  figure 
since  there  have  been  no  cost  overruns 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
programs  of  our  strategic  system. 

As  the  goitleman  from  Arisona  men- 
tioned, our  very  latest  Minuteman 
rolled  off  the  assembly  line  in  1970. 
We  have  a  choice  here  of  either  cor- 
recting the  aging  of  some  of  our  IBM 
land-based  forces  or  letting  them  be 
replaced  unilaterally  by  disarmament 
through  obsolescence.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  Soviet  force  is  less  than 
5  years  old:  75  percent  of  our  UJB. 
force  is  15  years  old  or  older.  Missiles 
do  deteriorate  over  time. 

Many  of  you  have  had  delivered  to 
your  offices  a  very  attractive  brochure 
made  up  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  that 
tidks  about  the  ICBM  modernization 
program.  In  this  brochure.'%hen  It  dis- 
cusses the  triad,  it  says  we  have  38 
Titan  n  missiles  on  station,  and  that 
they  wHl  all  be  phased  out  by  1986. 
This  is  already  wrong  before  it  leaves 
the  printer's.  By  the  time  it  gets 
around  to  our  offices,  we  have  only  29 
Titan  missiles  on  station. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Doaif  AH]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DoaiiAif]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  29  is  the  figure 
that  we  say  is  on  line,  keep  in  mind 
that  because  the  total  on-line  capabil- 
ity of  our  strategic  forces  is  classified, 
our  military  people  can  only  say  that 
substantially  above  90  percent  of  our 
Minuteman  and  Titan  missiles  are  on 
statiim  at  any  one  time.  That  means 
that  29  is  not  a  hard  figure.  We  shut 
one  of  these  Titans  down— and  they 
are  deteriorating,  and  they  are  liquld- 
fuded — every  45  days.  By  September 
of  the  first  year  when  the  people  who 
are  declaring  for  the  next  Congress, 
the  100th  Congress,  before  9  months  is 
up  in  that  very  next  Congress,  every 
one  of  these  Titans  will  be  gone  and 
they  will  only  Just  barely  have  started 


to  be  replaced  by  some  of  these  BIX 
Peacekeepers. 

But  they  are  going  into  Minuteman 
holes,  so  in  effect  we  are  not  replacing 
any  of  our  Titan  force,  which  was 
really  our  most  powerful  weapon,  with 
the  9-megaton  warhead. 

While  we  debate  the  MX— and  we 
will  still  be  debating  the  B-l;  some  wiU 
come  on  this  floor  and  try  to  stop  that 
airplane  from  being  delivered  to  Minot 
or  Orand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Dohoah]— first  they  go  to 
Dyess.  then  they  go  to  Ellsworth,  SD. 
then  to  Grand  Forks,  and  there  will  be 
four  B-l  bases— there  will  be  some- 
body who  wiU  come  along  and  try  to 
stop  that  strategic  defense  system. 
That  debate  Is  not  over,  although  we 
pretty  well  have  the  momentum  going 
for  those  who  believe  in  peace  through 
resolve  and  strength.  We  will  debate 
the  Trident,  we  will  debate  the  D-5 
missile  sjrstem.  and  while  we  are  de- 
bating all  these  systems,  the  Soviets 
will  have  deployed  30  new  strategic 
weapons  in  various  states  of  research, 
development,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment. 

The  Soviets  can  target  six  missile 
warheads  per  silo.  That  is  three  times 
more  than  every  intelligence  briefing 
tells  us  Is  necessary.  Our  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  says  that  Soviet  su- 
perhardened  silos  can  withstand  a 
direct  hit  from  the  warheads  of  one  of 
our  most  powerful  missiles,  the  Min- 
uteman III.  Only  a  Peacekeeper  can 
have  the  deterrent  effect  of  threaten- 
ing one  of  the  Soviet's  superhardened 
silos. 

Peacekeeper  will  reduce  the  growing 
Soviet  temptation  for  a  first  strike  or, 
even  more  important— because  I  agree 
that  they  may  not  be  irresponsible 
enough  to  consider  starting  a  war,  but 
nuclear  blackmail  is  not  beyond  them; 
they  exist  on  diplomatic  blackmail  in 
every  comer  of  the  world— it  gives  us  a 
genuine  capability  to  retaliate  against 
some  of  the  Soviets'  remaining  com- 
mand bunkers  and  their  missiles,  so 
this  is  not  strictly  a  oountersilo 
system.  It  is  a  system  to  threaten 
hardened  targets,  but  that  can  include 
submarine  pens,  it  can  include  some 
Industry,  and  it  certainly  should  in- 
clude command  bunkers,  all  toward  a 
deterrent  effect. 

Now,  Cambridge  Reports— that  is 
their  title:  Cambridge  Reports  is  a 
siurvey  group  in  this  country,  highly 
respected,  and  I  do  not  have  to  say 
that  because  all  the  groups  polled 
throughout  this  country  from  Gallup 
to  you-name-it  agree  with  this— says 
that  60  percent  of  our  citizenry  agrees 
against  33  percent  on  the  other  side 
and  says  yes  on  Peacekeeper  if  you 
give  them  this  following  suggestion: 
That  we  can  resume  arms  reduction 
tallEs  with  the  Soviets  from  a  position 
of  strength.  There  Is  a  margin  of  mili- 
tary superiority  in  spite  of  what  you 


hear  in  this  well  here  of  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  United  States  in  both 
conventional  and  strategic  forces  and 
this  Peacekeeper  missile  and  the 
entire  military  modernization  program 
is  not  going  to  change  that. 
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We  must  replace  part  of  our  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  have  already  exceeded  the 
design  life.  All— all  will  be  ready  for  re- 
tirement in  the  next  5  years.  Then 
what  are  we  going  to  do? 

Our  Poseidons  will  be  ready  for  re- 
tirement in  1990.  Our  B-52's  will  be 
more  than  30  years  old.  I  repeat,  our 
choice  is  simple.  We  either  replace 
some  of  our  aging  missiles  or  they  wiU 
be  replaced  through  unilateral  dis- 
armament by  obsolescence. 

The  President  is  exactly  correct, 
that  if  this  had  been  named  the  Min- 
uteman IV.  they  have  been  saying  this 
in  the  Pentagon,  by  the  way,  for  years. 

Shakespeare  is  usually  right,  but  in 
the  case  of  "What's  in  a  name?"  "A 
rose  by  any  other  name"— is  wrong.  He 
was  wrong.  If  this  had  been  called  the 
Minuteman  IV,  merely  presented  to 
this  Congress  as  a  modernization  of 
our  decaying,  aging  Titan  force  or  our 
Minuteman  force.  Just  as  the  Minute- 
nuui  I  disappeared  without  a  whisper 
to  be  replaced  by  Minuteman  III,  we 
would  have  these  sjrstems  in  silos  al- 
ready.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mlntues  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wuvn]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  about  signals  in  the 
debate  on  the  MX.  And  we  have  heard 
a  lot  about  resolve.  I  agree  that  those 
are  two  most  important  factors  in  this 
debate.  But  they  have  been  used  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  issue. 

The  signal  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  waiting  for,  are  hungering 
for,  is  the  signal  that  we  are  going  to 
do  something  to  slow,  to  stop  the  arms 
race.  The  signal  that  we  should  send- 
that  we  must  send— to  Moscow  is  a 
signal  that  we  are  serious  about 
mutual  disarmament  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  defeat  of  the  MX  by  the 
House  would  be  such  a  clear  signal. 

The  resolve  we  must  show  is  not  a 
resolve  to  continue  the  insanity  of 
building  more  weapons  of  holocaust. 
The  resolve  we  must  show  is  one  of 
willingness  to  take  risks  for  curtail- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  by  all  who 
possess  them.  Furthering  the  arms 
race  leads  to  their  certain  use.  The 
construction  of  more  and  more  nuclear 
missiles  and  bombs  is  sure  and  swift 
destruction  of  our  world.  Armageddon 
is  waiting  to  happen.  We  must  resolve 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  forestall  that 
biblical  warning. 

President  Reagan  is  obsessed  with 
building  more  nuclear  weapons.  All 
else  seems  unimportant  Our  people 


are  frightehed.  Our  econmny  is  in 
deep  troubM.  Our  relations  with  allies 
are  disintegrating.  All  this  is  sw^t 
aside  in  hlslobdurate  demand  that  we 
continue  the  arms  race. 

ybe.  Presioent.  do  you  know  what 
you  are  doi$g  to  this  country?  Do  you 
know  what  I  is  happening  to  us?  The 
growing  of  iood  is  far  more  important 
to  otir  survival  as  a  free  people  than 
the  building  of  more  nuclear  weapons. 
Yet  our  fanners  are  being  forced  to 
abandon  their  farms  while  you  do 
nothing  but  pressure  the  Congress  for 
more  bomb(i 

In  1930  Stalin  murdered  the  farmers 
of  Russia  hi  cold  blood.  Soviet  agricul- 
ture has  neter  recovered.  They  cannot 
sufficiently  feed  their  own  people  to 
this  day.  IfU-  President,  you  are  presid- 
ing over  the  liquidation  of  our  farmers 
and  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  Sta- 
lin's brutal  act.  Broken  men.  though 
stiU  alive,  will  not  come  back  to  the 
farm.  It  will  take  decades  to  revive  our 
agriculture  if  it  is  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate further.  That  would  mean  disas- 
ter for  our  people.  Please  consider,  Mr. 
President,  something  you  seem  not  to 
understand]  National  security  depends 
as  much  if  not  more  on  food  produc- 
tion as  it  ddes  on  arms  production.  As 
another  populist  once  said,  let  our 
farms  go  bnikrupt  and  grass  will  grow 
on  the  streets  of  our  dties.  Who  will 
build  weapqras  then? 

Mr.  President,  you  are  right  when 
you  say  thq  farm  programs  of  the  past 
were  disastrous.  I  agree  with  you  they 
should  be  ^hanged.  But  the  farmers 
should  noti  be  shipped  overseas.  We 
need  them  here.  What  we  do  not  need. 
Mr.  Presid«nt.  is  more  nuclear  we^D- 
ons.  We  do  not  need  the  MX.  If  you 
cannot  see  past  your  obsession  to  the 
real  conditljon  of  the  American  people 
today,  to  oilr  farms  and  our  industries, 
then  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  be  your  eyes.  We  in  this 
body  must  resolve  to  send  a  signal  to 
our  own  President  that  it  is  not  MX 
the  country  needs  but  a  concern  for 
our  own  people  and  their  livelihoods. 

BCr.  COUkTER.  &fr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenian  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COORTER.  I  Just  wanted  to 
give  the  gehtleman  a  chance  to  clarify 
a  statement  that  I  heard.  I  am  sure  I 
heard  it  inaccurately.  I  heard  that  the 
gentleman  tvas  equs^ing  the  policies  of 
President  ^nald  Reagan  with  that  of 
Stalin  in  Riissla:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  said  that  Stalin 
murdered  lys  farmers. 

Mr.  CQURTER.  And  President 
Reagan  is  ihurdering  our  farmers? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  And  this  President  is 
presiding  Qver  the  liquidation  of  our 
own  farms. 

Mr.  COltRTER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman 'for  the  clarification.  I  am 
sorry  that  he  chooses  to  use  those 
words  aboiA  our  President. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Those  are  the  very 
words  I  used.  I  tell  my  friend,  the  gen- 
Uemkn  from  New  Jersey,  exactly  the 
words  I  used. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssiasippl  [Mr.  MOHTOomRTl.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteran's  Affairs  and  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee (m  Procurement  for  giving  me  this 
time  for  the  strong  stand  that  he  has 
taken  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  sup- 
port of  the  MX  missile.  I  also  take  the 
same  position  as  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi*. 

Most  of  the  subjects  have  been  cov- 
ered, but  I  would  like  to  go  back  over 
the  basing  mode.  That  seems  to  be  the 
big  problem  with  a  number  of  people 
who  are  opponents  of  the  MX  missile. 
They  say  the  basing  mode  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

Well.  I  disagree.  I  think  the  basing 
mode  that  has  been  selected  by  this 
President  for  the  BfX  is  not  that  bad. 

Using  existing  silos  is  not  a  big  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I 
point  out  that  as  compared  to  the 
racetrack  concept.  It  was  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  $50  billion  to  put 
the  MX  under  the  racetrack  concept. 

Under  the  dense  pack  basing  mode, 
it  would  have  cost  over  $30  billion. 

Under  a  basing  mode  with  existing 
sUos.  it  would  cost  $2.6  billion  for  100 
missiles.  Certainly  that  is  a  savings 
when  we  are  looking  to  find  something 
that  would  deter  the  Soviets,  and  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  You  do  not  have 
to  put  a  lot  of  concrete  in  and  use  a  lot 
of  land  when  you  already  have  these 
existing  silos. 

I  know  the  next  point  will  come  up 
that  you  can  Imock  out  aU  of  these 
silos.  That  are  already  targeted  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Well.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  Soviets  on  a  first  strike  can 
knock  out  all  of  these  MX's.  The  point 
I  tried  to  make  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  the  other  day  was  that  we  do 
not  have  any  experience  in  a  nuclear 
war.  and  that  is  good.  Thank  God  for 
that.  We  do  not  have  that  experience, 
but  we  do  have  a  lot  of  experience  on 
what  goes  wrong  in  a  conventional 
war.  We  have  found  that  platoons  are 
wiped  out.  companies,  battalions, 
when  wrong  decisions  are  made,  that 
in  a  conventional  war  everything  goes 
wrong. 

I  would  think  also  this  could  happen 
in  a  nuclear  war.  that  many  things 
could  go  wrong.  Whichever  country 
would  launch  missiles  would  be  pretty 
busy.  Let  us  say  instead  of  losing  a  pla- 
toon or  a  company,  you  probably  are 
going  to  lose  a  whole  country.  So  we 
better  take  a  good  hard  look  about  de- 


terrence and  how  we  handle  the  MX 
missile. 
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Another  point  on  mode  basing  is 
that  if  the  Soviets  do  launch  a  first 
strike  of  ICBM's  on  the  United  States 
of  America,  they  are,  as  I  said  earlier, 
going  to  be  pretty  busy.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Soviets  wiU  have  to  make 
an  attack  on  our  bombers.  By  that 
time  they  will  be  up  in  the  air.  Soviet 
missiles  can  strike  these  bombers  in  8 
to  10  minutes. 

The  Soviets  also  in  the  meantime 
will  have  to  be  laimching  their  ICBM's 
that  wHl  take  from  30  to  40  minutes  to 
reach  the  targets  here  in  the  United 
States.  And  surely  whoever  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is,  having  that  30  or 
40  minutes  time,  is  not  going  to  let  the 
MX's  or  the  Bdnuteman  missUes  sit  in 
those  silos,  and  he  or  she  is  going  to 
launch  these  missiles.  So  they  wiU  tie 
able  to  launch  them. 

It  is  a  good  buy.  It  does  not  cost  a  lot 
of  money,  as  we  already  have  the  ex- 
isting silos. 

Someone  mentioned  and  was  talking 
about  the  small  mobile  missile,  that  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  us  to  have 
them.  As  I  understand  it.  the  concept 
is  now  to  put  these  small  mobile  mis- 
siles dose  to  MX  silos  and  Minuteman 
silos  and  in  case  of  a  first  strike 
coming  toward  our  Minuteman  or  MX 
silos  we  can  move  these  small,  mobile 
missiles  away  from  the  silos.  We  would 
have  at  least  15  minutes,  and  they  will 
go  30  miles  an  hour,  and  they  can 
move  out.  Therefore,  the  Soviets 
would  not  be  able  to  destroy  all  of  our 
missiles.  In  fact,  they  would  have  to 
have  enough  miasiles  to  destroy  or  put 
a  target  base  on  44.000  square  mfles, 
which  would  take  over  17.000  war- 
heads, and  the  Soviets  Just  do  not 
have  that  man;^  warheads. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  work  on  the 
MX,  move  ahead  on  the  MX  missile, 
and  also  worii  on  the  small,  mobile 
missile.       

Mr.  HUN'i'KU.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  wiU  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  we  have  talked  now  for  some  3  or  4 
hoivs  in  this  debate,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man was  speaking  about  the  BSX  mis- 
sile, and  the  fact  that  it  is  tested,  it  is 
tried,  and  it  is  a  syston  that  we  have 
right  now.  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
has  not  been  yet.  at  least  in  my  view,  a 
single  word  of  criticism  about  the  mis- 
sile itself.  Nobody  has  gotten  up  on 
the  House  floor  and  said.  "Well,  the 
guidance  system  is  defective.  It  does 
not  have  a  big  enough  payload:  it  is 
not  accurate  enough."  There  has  not 
been  a  single  world  of  criticism,  polltl- 
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cal  or  technical,  about  the  mlaaile 
Itself. 

Ambaasador  Nltse's  input  in  this  sit- 
uation is  very  vital  because  this  is  one 
of  our  leadinc  arms  nesotiators.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Ics  Aarm.  for  putting  together 
the  policy  panel  where  we  could  listen 
not  Just  to  our  DOD  representatives, 
but  also  listen  to  our  arms  negotiators. 
And  Mr.  Nitae  foUowing  the  sUte- 
ments  that  he  gave  to  us.  was  asked 
what  would  happen  if  MX  was  killed, 
and  he  said: 

I  think  the  Soviet  DnkHi— the  decision- 
msken  In  the  Soviet  Union  take  many  fac- 
ton  Into  socount.  and  they  are  really  quite 
conservative  on  how  they  estimate  what  is 
toint  to  happen  In  the  United  States. 

If  It  were  not  to  be  unfenoed.  I  think  they 
still  would  believe  that  It  will  be  unfenoed 
somewhat  later.  So  I  sm  not  sure  that  it 
would  make  an  t*nm»M*»»  and  dramatic  dlf - 
ferenoe.  But  I  think  it  would  ctmvey  a  great- 
er hope  to  them  that  there  would  be  opposi- 
tion In  the  United  States  scainst  the  very 
thoucht  of  malntalnlns  an  sdequate  deter- 
rent scainst  real  opposition,  snd  that  it 
would  enoourace  Uion  to  increase  their  op- 
poalUon.  increase  their  propaganda  cam- 
palcn.  play  upon  the  divisions  In  Europe 
and  try  to  defeat  us  Indirectly. 

I  would  simply  ask  my  friends  to  re- 
member that  this  in  not  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  Republican,  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets..  It  is  the  United 
States  negotiating  with  the  Soviets. 
Paul  Nltie  represents  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Let  me  make 
a  point  aa  this  basing  mode.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  supporting  the  MX  concept 
and  the  basing  mode,  so  he  generally 
feels  like  I  do,  that  we  could  launch 
these  mlasUes.  So,  therefore,  that  puts 
the  baU  back  in  the  court  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  that  it  is  a  deterrent  that 
they  know  that  they  cannot  knock  out 
aU  of  these  MX  mlBsOes.  So  it  wlU 
deter  them  from  firing  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Absolutely.  And  in 
the  case  of  a  submarine  ballistic  mis- 
sile launched  attack  against  our 
bomber  bases,  they  would  now  have 
that  much  more  deterrent  in  our 
ICBM's  that  we  could  retaliate  with. 
So  there  is  a  deterrent  capability  with 
MX  even  using  the  basing  mode  that 
the  gentleman  talked  about. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

PABUsmwrsBT  nwnar 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inqtiiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  inquiry  is  how 
much  time  is  left  for  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  the  motion  in 
the  aggregate.  I  seem  to  have  lost 
track.  I  wonder  if  the  Chair  can  advise 
me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  remains  1 
hour  and  43  minutes  of  today's  time 
for  the  general  debate  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  legislation  and  1  hour  and 
23  minutes  for  the  proponents  for 
today's  debate. 


Mr.  COURIER.  And  who  has  the  1 
hour  and  43  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bumcri]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Someone  Just  told 
me  that  the  White  House  has  asked 
people  to  come  down  there  at  5 
o'clock.  I  have  not  been  asked  to  come, 
and  I  never  knew  about  this,  and  I  am 
not  upset  about  it  at  all.  But  I  realize 
that  if  that  is  true  it  is  kind  of  awk- 
ward about  our  time  here  and  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  you  want  to  do 
with  us  If  we  do  not  finish,  because 
there  is  not  enough  time  between  now. 
if  we  get  everybody's  time.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  problem  is.  I  am  not 
invited,  and  as  long  as  I  am  not  invited 
I  will  stay  here.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
complete  the  time  I  guess  we  would 
have  to  come  back.  And  I  never  heard 
of  going  to  the  White  House  and 
coming  back.  That  is  something  new.  I 
never  heard  about  that. 

But.  anyway,  that  is  Just  a  thought 
for  the  Speaker  to  think  about. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  13  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DowMKTl. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

ytt.  DICKINSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  In  order  that  I 
might  reply.  It  was  my  understanding, 
and  all  I  know  is  that  an  invitation 
came  to  the  office  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers were  being  invited  to  the  White 
House  at  5  o'clock  this  evening. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  What  is  the  idea  for 
handling  the  House?  How  are  we  going 
to  handle  it  with  this  debate  taking 
place  on  the  floor? 

I  never  received  such  a  message 
myself,  and  I  am  not  uptight  about  it 
at  all.  I  have  already  been  to  the 
White  House  once. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  they  consult  with  us  before  they 
make  any  decisions.  They  simply 
inform  us.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bus  being  provided  starting  at  4 
o'clock  to  take  the  Members  down  and 
to  bring  them  back.  There  was  not  any 
concert  with  anjrthbig  I  did  or  that 
the  committee  did.  It  was  Just  an  an- 
nouncement because  they  brought  one 
of  the  negotiators  back  to  discuss  the 
state  of  the  negotiations. 

So  I  Intend  to  be  here  as  long  as  the 
debate  is  going  on. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  being  the  case, 
then  you  and  I  can  talk  it  over  togeth- 
er, if  necessary.  We  can  Just  stay  here 
and  talk. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  always  glad 
to  speak  to  a  gentleman  who  is  amena- 
ble to  logic  and  persuasion,  and  If  Us 
mind  is  not  closed. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  that  settles 
the  question,  because  we  will  Just  stay 
here,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any 
way  in  which  you  can  request  that  the 
Congress  recess. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  We 
are  going  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
listening  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
MX  missile.  We  have  already  heard  a 
great  deal,  and  we  will  hear  more  as 
the  afternoon  and  tomorrow  wend 
their  way. 

But  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
about  strength.  The  issue  of  strength 
has  been  raised  on  this  floor  of  wheth- 
er Democrats  are  for  it  or  against  it. 
And  I  wlU  outline  some  of  the  things 
that  I  know  to  be  strong,  and  elements 
of  strength,  and  things  that  Demo- 
crats are  for. 

First  of  all.  Democrats  are  not  for 
vulnerable  sjrstems.  If  there  is  one 
great  lesson  of  history  it  is  that  in 
Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  we  had  a  very 
powerful  fleet  stationed  there,  power- 
ful and  exposed,  and  it  was  a  ripe 
target  that  was  attacked,  and  attacked 
convincingly.  Doing  that  again  is 
something  we  are  clearly  not  for. 

What  we  can  argue.  In  a  bipartisan 
way,  is  that  we  are  both  for  peace,  and 
peace  is  not  Just  the  absencie  of  war, 
but  a  recognition  that  we  inhabit  this 
planet  with  the  Soviets,  and  we  need 
to  get  along,  that  we  have  got  to  be 
able  to  resolve  our  differences  through 
negotiations,  as  opposed  to  through  vi- 
olence. And  that  in  the  process  of  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  peace,  we  need 
to  recognize  that  nuclear  weapons  are 
here  to  stay,  probably  through  our 
lifetime  and  the  lifetime  of  our  chil- 
dren. That  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of 
life. 

The  question  of  how  we  achieve  that 
peace  with  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
resolved  over  the  last  40  years  through 
a  process  of  deterrence.  It  makes 
sense,  up  to  a  point.  It  is  something 
that  has  worked,  albeit  we  are  ques- 
tioning it  now  with  the  advent  of  star 
wars. 
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Deterrence  is  best  maintained 
through  the  process  of  having  a  stabi- 
ll^ng  force  on  both  sides. 

Since  I  cannot  tell  the  other  side 
what  their  force  is  going  to  be,  I  only 
have  control  over  my  own  force.  Our 
own  achieves  deterrence  when  it  is 
survivable  and  not  provocative,  when 
It  Is  a  second  strike. 

What  are  the  elements  of  this  force? 
You  need  to  have  a  capable  triad,  that 
is  without  question,  no  one  disputes 
that.  We  will  dilute  of  course  what 
the  elements  should  be.  how  it  should 
be  modernized. 

The  first  thing  we  need  to  continue 
to  explore  is  the  idea  of  freezing  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  new  types 
of  weapons.  And  I  hope  that  is  some- 


thing thati  our  negotiators  keep  in 
mind  as  w^  begin  this  entire  process, 
because  yo^  can  achieve  enormous  se- 
curity with  a  freeze  on  the  testing  and 
deployment  of  new  weapons  and  exist- 
ing weapoifi. 

But  let  lae  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  triad.  Clearly  the  subma- 
rine-based leg  of  oiir  triad  is  its  most 
survivable  base.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
even  with  the  advances  the  Soviets 
have  madei  in  ASW  that  the  Trident 
submarine  force  will  remain  a  secure 
and  viable  element  of  deterrence,  cer- 
tainly for  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

A  sea-baiied  leg  of  the  triad  is  best  If 
it  is  bellet^ed  to  be  a  second-strike 
force;  a  sirvivable  force  of  Trident  I 
missiles,  where  we  would  use  the  addi- 
tional money  now  planned  for  the  D-5 
to  be  plowed  back  to  buy  additional 
Trident  siibmarlnes  with  C-A,  makes 
the  most  s<nse. 

I  believe  there  are  many  other 
Democrats!  who  believe  that  as  welL 

With  res^iect  to  the  air-breathing  leg 
of  the  triad,  there  have  been  discus- 
sions of  whether  or  not  the  B-1  is  the 
best  system  or  not.  I  believe  that  the 
cruise-missUe-carrying  wide-bodied 
Jets,  plus  the  stretched  FB-lll's  was 
the  better  way  to  go  but  that  has  not 
been  the  path  this  Congress  has 
chosen.  It  has  chosen  the  B-1  bomber. 
It  is  likely  that  the  B-1  bomb»  will  be 
secured,  up  to  possibly  100  and  maybe 
even  more.  We  will  have  the  B-1,  we 
will  have  erulse  missiles,  we  will  have 
SRAM's.  we  wiU  have  the  B-52H's 
probably  for  the  next  20  years.  We  will 
certainly  have  the  B-1  for  that  period 
of  time. 

Last,  and  some  Democrats  are  for 
the  B-1  and  some  are  against  it,  but 
everyone  as  far  as  I  can  tell  has  been 
for  the  cruise  missile  program.  I  have 
been.  We  Vere  a  little  concerned  when 
President  t^>rd  slowed  it  down  but  we 
are  pleased  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has 
been  procilred  to  date. 

Last,  we  come  to  the  ICBM  leg  of 
the  trald.  Itor  those  of  you  who  believe 
that  you  can  have  a  Midgetman  with- 
out arms  qontrol.  let  me  disabuse  you 
of  that  notion.  If  we  do  not  have  a  way 
to  restraint  the  number  of  Soviet  war- 
heads aimM  at  us,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  in  the  {environment  of  the  future 
capable  df  deploying  a  survivable 
MldgetmaA  unless  we  can  reduce  their 
warheads. 

So  arms  control  and  Uie  Midgetman 
go  hand  ki  hand.  And  I  believe  as. 
other  Denlocrats.  do  that  a  single  sur- 
vivable warhead  that  has  mobility  is  a 
viable  wayito  provide  deterrence. 

Now  why  do  we  want  a  second-strike 
force?  Why  should  we  not  do  what  the 
Soviets  hsKre  done,  and  build  big  mis- 
siles and  threaten  their  big  missiles? 
First  of  am.  we  should  build  what  we 
need  and  not  what  the  Soviets  have 
built.  And  if  our  policy  is  to  be  a 
second  stijike.  and  President  Reagan 
has  said  It  is  a  second-strike  policy. 


you  will  hear  throughout  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  MX  that  our  policy 
is  second-strike,  the  MX  has  no  place 
in  that  strategy.  It  has  no  place  be- 
cause even  with  hardening  of  silos,  to 
100,000  or  higher  pounds  per  square 
inch,  this  is  a  vulnerable  system. 

When  we  debated  the  B-70,  and  I 
was  not  here  during  the  period  of  the 
sixties  when  that  was  debated,  it  was 
clearly  recognized  that  the  B-70, 
though  it  would  fly  high  and  fast,  was 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  land-based  missile 
attack;  we  decided  to  scrap  it.  Now  we 
are  faced  with  an  interesting  similar 
position  today. 

The  MX  as  it  is  currently  configured 
is  the  first  system  that  we  will  con- 
sciously deploy  that  is  both  vulnerable 
and  antithetical  to  our  stated  policy  of 
second  strike. 

How  can  we  achieve  stability  and  de- 
terrence while  we  proceed  with  mod- 
ernization? The  Soviets  have  in  the 
past  suggested  that  we  have  a  freeze. 
We  discussed  the  freeze  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  passed  here;  it  did  not  pass  in  the 
Senate. 

What  would  the  freeze  provide  us? 
Well,  the  gentleman  from  Callfomla 
[Mr.  HuHTKH]  raised  an  interesting 
point  before.  He  said  that  our  force 
structure  manages  to  survive,  and  Mr. 
Dicks,  our  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton, has  made  the  same  point,  because 
there  is  a  synergism;  you  cannot 
attack  land-based  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers simultaneously  because  submarine- 
baaed  ballistic  missiles  that  the  Soviets 
currently  have  are  not  ci4>able  of 
doing  that,  and  that  is  correct. 

But  there  will  come  a  time  in  the 
future  when  Soviet  sea-based  missiles 
will  be  accurate  enough  to  attack 
bombers  and  land-based  missiles.  Then 
the  advantage  will  be  to  the  side  that 
goes  first.  And  that  will  leave  us  with 
only  the  sea-based  leg  of  the  triad  as  a 
viable  ssrstem  of  deterrence. 

Now  while  I  believe  that  that  sea- 
based  leg  of  the  triad  is  a  viable 
system  of  deterrence,  I  do  not  want  to 
rely  on  it  alone.  Only  if  we  restrain 
the  next  generation  of  technology  on 
their  side  will  we  see  this  notion  of 
stability  and  deterrence  survive.  If  the 
Soviets  are  allowed  to  get  highly  accu- 
rate sea-based  systems,  whether  we 
have  them  or  not.  both  sides  are  less 
secure. 

The  only  way  stability  can  be 
achieved  is  if:  First,  we  build  weapons 
that  are  stabilizing;  and  second,  re- 
strain the  other  side  from  building  sys- 
tems that  are  destabilizing. 

Whether  we  shout  at  the  Soviets, 
whether  we  talk  to  the  Soviets,  wheth- 
er we  Ignore  the  Soviets,  the  decision 
in  the  next  day  will  be  based  on  what 
is  in  the  UJS.  security  interests  in 
terms  of  procurement  first.  I  hope  and 
I  wish  our  negotiators  well,  but  we 
need  to  make  the  Judgment  not  based 
on  what  happens  in  Geneva,  but  what 


happens  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  need  to  emphasize  stabiliz- 
ing survivable  systems  and  let  the  ne- 
gotiators achieve  what  they  can. 

We  are  here  with  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  this  country  a 
deterrent  force.  The  MX  has  no  place 
in  that  deterrent  force. 

Mr.  COURTER.  BCr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. He  indicated  that  Democrats.  I 
guess  that  is  with  a  large  "D."  do  not 
vote  in  favor  of  vulnerable  systems.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  really  two  ques- 
tions: First,  does  he  believe  in  the  sjm- 
erglstic  effect  with  regard  to  the  mull- 
tlple  systems  that  we  have,  which  is 
explained  by  Scowcroft,  explained  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  and  a  number  of  other  people: 
No.  1;  and  second,  how  would  the  gen- 
tleman talk  about  the  vulnerability  of 
the  Mlnuteman  II's  and  IH's?  Certain- 
ly he  is  not  arguing  that  we  should 
remove  them  from  the  arsenaL  They 
have  some  deterrent  o^Mibility.  but 
they  are  vulnerable  according  to  his 
definition. 

Finally  I  am  sure  the  gentlonan  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  systems  like 
tanks  which  are  vulnerable,  systems 
like  command-and-control  centers 
which  are  necessary  for  strategic  capa- 
bility and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
try  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COURTE31.  Early-warning 
radars,  they  are  all  vulnerable.  So  ob- 
viously you  have  voted  in  favor  of  vul- 
nerable systems. 
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Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
try  and  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion; because  I  think  he  has  made  his 
point  clear. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Bfr.  Dicks]  will  tell  you.  and  I  think, 
the  record  is  ample  d«nonstratlon  of 
the  fact,  that  I  believe  in  synergism; 
indeed,  for  those  of  you  who  are  losiiig 
sleep  over  the  window  of  vulnerability, 
when  the  Scowcroft  Commlsslcm  Anal- 
ly provided  you  the  sleeping  pfll  so 
that  you  can  get  through  the  evening 
not  womring  about  it,  you  had  heard 
me  and  others  already  talk  for  years 
about  the  synergistic  effect;  that  it  is 
insane  for  anyone  to  believe  that  he 
could  simple  attack  one  leg  of  the 
triad  and  not  have  the  other  two  sur- 
vive to  destroy  him. 

That  exists  today.  That  is  true 
today.  The  best  way  to  retain  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  land-based  force  is  to 
prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  doing 
any  more  testing  of  its  SS-18  and  SS- 
19. 
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That  is  the  way.  over  time,  for  the 
land-bued  leg  of  the  triad  to  become 
xaam  secure.  You  cauiot  wage  a  first 
strike  unless  you  have  done  the  sort  of 
tests  that  allow  you  to  have  some  con- 
fidence that  your  system  will  work.  If 
you  do  not  test,  you  cannot  wage  a 
first  strike.  That  is  the  way  to  prevent 
the  vulnerability  of  land-based  sys- 
tems. 

As  to  the  vtilnerabillty  of  tanks  and 
other  systems,  any  military  system  we 
buUdis 

The  CHAIRlfAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNSTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Any 
system  you  build  is  potentially  capable 
of  being  destroyed.  MX  is  a  lot  more 
so  than  most.  The  question  is.  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  lead  with  your  chin 
or  not. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ingtmL 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding,  and  the  gentleman  is 
correct;  he  was  one  of  those,  along 
with  Congressman  DnxnifB.  talked 
about  the  synergistic  relationship  long 
before  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
came  up  with  it.  basically  on  the  argu- 
mgit  that  you  didn't  need  to  go  to  the 
MPS  system;  that  you  could  put  mis- 
siles in  existing  silos  and  because  of 
synergism,  the  Soviets  could  never,  a 
Soviet  war  planner  could  not  attack 
the  land-based  missiles  in  isolation. 

I  guess.  I  Just  feel  that  this  is  stUl 
the  case  and  that  we  get  one  thing 
that  the  Scowcroft  Commission  talked 
about  out  of  stHne  deployment  of  MX 
and  that  is  leverage  to  get  the  Soviets 
to  move  out  of  their  vulnerable  sUos 
toward  mobile  systems  like  the  SS-24 
and  S8-25.  and  as  we  move  toward 
MldgeUnan,  then  we  have  enhanced 
stability  because  we  have  gone  to 
mobile  systems  which  are  more  surviv- 
able. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  we  kill  the 
MX  program,  I  do  not  see  why  the  So- 
viets would  continue  to  go  on  a  mobile 
basis  If  they  have  a  sanctuary  with  M8 
S8-18's  and  S8-19's  that  are  now  in- 
vulnerable to  attack  because  we  do  not 
have  a  system  that  is  aociurate  enough. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman,  because  he 
has  raised  a  thoughtful  question,  and 
we  have  discussed  it  both  publicly  and 
privately. 

First  of  all,  the  synergism  remains 
whether  you  have  MX  or  not,  with  the 
MInuteman  II's  and  Ill's  because  they 
still  cannot,  whether  you  have  MX  or 
do  not  deploy  MX,  destroy  the  land- 
based  system  and  the  bomber  system 
simultaneously. 

The  second  point,  and  I  thought  I 
made  this  and  I  wfll  make  it  again,  is 
that  when  you  are  attempting  to  lay 
out  what  is  best  for  your  country, 
dearly  you  must  be  cognizant  of  what 


it  is  the  Soviets  are  doing.  One  can 
argue  that  they  are  going  mobile  be- 
cause of  any  number  of  systems;  MX, 
the  Pershing  or  the  D-S.  I  mean,  all 
would  argue  for  the  Soviets  to  go 
mobile. 

The  logic  is  somewhat  confused  and 
circular.  I  do  not  know  why  it  makes  a 
lot  of  sense  for  us  to  deploy  sjrstems 
that  can  be  easily  countered  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  a  question  that 
we  need  to  raise  at  another  time. 

The  point  the  gentleman  has  made 
to  which  I  agree  is  that  we  retain  the 
synergistic  effects  with  the  existing 
land-based  leg  of  the  triad.  You  need 
not  have  another  system  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired.      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman, after  I  make  a  remark  myself. 

lilr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
about  the  point  of  synergism  and  the 
triad,  that  after  all  there  is  another 
thing  we  have  not  talked  about  too 
much,  and  that  is  the  cruise  missile.  I 
guess  it  is  synergistic  as  well. 

So  this  beautiful  concept  of  syner- 
ginn,  it  Just  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  they  do  work  together,  and  so 
does  the  triad  which  already  exists.  If 
you  got  rid  of  all  the  ICBM's,  there 
would  still  be  synergism. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoA.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  has  been  12  years  now  since 
the  last  MInuteman  m's  were  built. 
We  have  argued  about  this  missile 
system.  During  that  timeframe,  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  seven  new 
ICBM's,  they  have  modernized  their 
entire  force;  what  I  do  not  understand 
is  why  it  is  bad  for  us  to  have  some 
prompt,  hard  target  capability  to  get 
than  out  of  those  vulnerable  silos  as 
Icmg  as  we  do  not  present  them  with  a 
first  strike  potential? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  point  is  necessarily  the 
one  that  the  gentleman  has  made.  We 
do  have  hard  target  kill  capabilltr.  we 
retain  that  capability  in  the  cruise 
missile;  we  cannot  do  it  in  30  minutes, 
we  can  do  it  in  8  hours. 

The  point  the  gentleman  makes  is 
that  there  is  somehow  a  need  for  us  to 
be  able  to  place  in  Jeopardy  Soviet 
ICBM's.  because  this  is  something 
they  have  decided  to  do.  Well,  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  have  chosen  the 
right  path  for  stability.  I  do  not  want 
to  mirror  their  mistake.  I  want  our 
system  to  be  deterrent,  nonthreaten- 
ing.  and  survivable. 

If  it  is  those  things,  we  can  hold  our- 
selves out  to  the  world  as  truly  being 
the  ones  who  are  interested  In  deter- 
rence, not  the  ones  who  are  interested 
in  waging  a  first  strike.  The  problem 
is,  when  the  numbers  of  MX  are  added 


to  the  numbers  of  D-5,  added  to  the 
nimiber  of  Pershing  n  are  added  to- 
gether, that  is  a  first-strike  capability. 

We  can  talk  ourselves  until  we  are 
blue  In  the  face  saying  we  do  not  want 
to  wage  a  first  strike,  but  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  doing  the  same  thing,  we 
would  have  to  respond.  They  will  have 
to  respond;  the  arms  race  will  be  rat- 
cheted to  another  level  that  will  be 
mutually  detrimental,  and  that  is 
something  I  want  to  prevent. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  about 
something  that  has  troubled  me,  and  I 
think  must  trouble  every  Member  of 
the  House  that  has  to  make  this  deci- 
sion in  voting  for  or  against  MX. 

We  have  had  very  esteemed  leaders 
come  before  us;  people  who  have 
woriced  for  Democrat  and  Republican 
administrations  like  Paul  Nltze.  The 
last  thing  Paul  Nltze  told  us  was.  I 
think  it  would  convey  a  greater  hope 
to  them,  the  Soviet  Union,  that  there 
would  be  opposition  in  the  United 
States  against  the  very  thought  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  deterrent 
against  real  oppostion,  and  it  would 
encourage  them  to  Increase  their  op- 
position, increase  their  propaganda 
campaivn.  play  up  on  the  divisions  in 
Europe— very  important  to  us,  and  to 
try  to  defeat  us  indirectly. 

That  is  a  very  strong  statement  for 
Mr.  Nitze  to  make,  and  not  only  did  he 
make  that  but  four  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense said  essentially  the  same  thing; 
and  I  would  ask  my  friend,  if  percep- 
tion is  also  an  important  part  of  this 
game.  Because  here  he  says,  the  way 
the  Soviets  perceive  this,  you  may  say 
it  is  a  common  sense  decision,  but 
their  headline  is  going  to  be  "the 
R«kgan  Administration  Has  Been 
Weakened."  Does  not  that  bother  you? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  These 
talks  will  probably  take  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

I  do  greatly  respect  Mr.  NItse.  Mr. 
Kampelman.  and  our  arms  negotia- 
tors. They  have  been  appointed  by 
President  Reagan.  President  Reagan 
believes  deeply  in  the  MX  missile;  I 
would  be  very  surprised  If  Mr.  Kam- 
pelman were  to  come  back  and  say.  "I 
do  not  think  it  is  such  a  good  idea." 
He'd  lose  his  Job. 

This  has  been  a  position  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  maintained,  and  I  an- 
ticipate that  with  all  due  respect  to 
these  eminent  gentlemen,  they  main- 
tain their  position  because  it  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  administration. 


Mr.  HUl^TER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  eontmue  to  yield.  I  think  you 
missed  partbf  my  question. 

My  question  is  not  Just  about  the 
MX  mlssll«;  it  is  about  the  other 
things  that  feiCr.  Nitae  talks  about.  Play 
up  on  the  ^visions  in  Europe.  I  think 
the  Soviet^  have  perceived  that 
coming  out'  of  the  EhinHnlssUe  crisis, 
Europe  held  together. 

I  think  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  be  very 
skilled  In  driving  those  wedges  In 
Europe.         

Mr.  DOyifNEY  of  New  York.  I  am 
not  going  to  let  the  Soviets  dictate  our 
policies  to  li^ 
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The  Sovlels  have  been  witness  to  the 
40  years  of  [the  miracle  of  democracy, 
where  mei$bers  like  ourselves,  who 
held  very  different  views,  were  c^wble 
of  dlsaisslny  and  resolvtag  our  differ- 
ences in  open  debate.  That  will  contin- 
ue to  be  the  case  of  the  next  couple  of 
years  as  we  sort  through  what  is  ap- 
propriate fbr  our  own  defense  and 
what  is  not  i4>proprlate  for  our  own 
defense.  Let  the  talks  go  ahead  ss  they 
will,  and  let  us  try  and  make  the  deci- 
sion as  to  What  is  best  for  America's 
security  independent  of  those  discus- 
sions.   

Mr.  COUfRTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mlnftes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  IpcEwnrl. 

Bfr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Ch^rman,  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer,  who  led  the  Interrogation  of 
the  Japanoe  high  OHnmand  at  the 
end  of  Wond  War  n,  explained  to  us 
that  when  he  had  questioned  the  Jap- 
anese leaders  as  to  why  they  felt  they 
could  attack  the  United  States  of 
America  oniDecember  7, 1941.  with  Im- 
punity, he  laid  the  answer  he  received 
from  the  J«>anese  hl^  command  was 
the  same  f  Mm  all:  They  had  logically 
looked  at  the  United  Stotes  and  had 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  three  points. 
First  of  all*  they  recalled  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  request  tot  reinstltu- 
tion  of  the  draft  had  passed  this  body 
by  only  one  vote;  second,  the  United 
States  had  f aUed  to  fortify  Its  inter- 
ests at  Wake  and  Ouam  Islands;  and. 
third,  the  JiJ&.  Army  had  Just  complet- 
ed maneuf ers  In  Tionlilana,  using 
wooden  rifles  and  cardboard  tanks. 

Admiral  Moorer  potats  out  that  It 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Japanese 
high  commimd  that  the  United  States 
of  Americaj  when  presented  with  a  fait 
aoconuill,  that  when  they  woke  up  on 
Sunday  morning  and  the  deed  was 
done,  that  ^he  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  hkve  neither  the  will  nor  the 
capacity  to  respond.  And  thus  they 
made  the  decision  to  attack  our  sover- 
eign territoh'. 

Mr.  Chajnnan.  common  sense  tells 
us  that  being  u]:u>repared  for  war  has 
never  prevented  one.  In  1973,  Soviet 
President  I«onld  Brezhnev  said: 


Itust  ua.  comrades,  for  by  1985,  aa  a  con- 
aequenoe  of  what  we  are  now  achieving,  we 
will  have  readied  most  of  our  obJecUvea 
*  *  *  a  dedaive  shift  In  the  correlation  of 
forces  will  be  such  that  by  1985  we  win  be 
able  to  exert  our  will  whenever  and  wherev- 
er we  chooae. 

Oen.  George  Washington,  our  first 
President,  said  In  his  first  address  to 
the  Congress:  "To  be  prepared  for  war 
is  the  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace." 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  historic 
debate  on  whether  to  maintain  our 
Nation's  defenses  sufficient  to  deter 
war  and  thus  preserve  the  peace. 

Mr.  John  Fisher,  persldent  of  the 
American  Security  Council,  recently 
said  in  an  article  to  a  Washington 
newq>aper  anU-defense  lobbyists  and 
lawmakers  have  attacked  the  MX  as 
being  part  of  a  massive  defense  build- 
up. They  fail  to  mention  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  actual  and  projected 
total  military  spending  for  1982 
through  1986  is  $40  billion  less  than 
that  which  was  planned  by  his  prede- 
cessor during  the  same  period.  In  addi- 
tion, while  Mr.  Carter  had  requested 
200  MX  missiles.  President  Reagan 
has  cut  that  request  in  half. 

The  MX  will  replace  our  30-year-old 
Titan  mlssUes.  This  replacement  is 
necessary  if  the  U.S.  wishes  to  main- 
tain a  land-based  deterrent. 

While  the  MX  is  expensive,  the  total 
cost  of  this  long  overdue  replacement 
Is  leas  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of 
the  1985  Federal  budget.  The  last  four 
Presidents,  the  last  four  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  over  a  decade  have  all  urged  mod- 
ernization of  our  ICBM  force  by  build- 
ing the  MX.  While  the  United  States 
has  not  built  a  missile  since  the  1960's. 
Soviet  production  has  never  stopped. 

Mr.  Fisher  goes  on  to  say  that  today 
75  percent  of  Soviet  strategic  wei^wns 
are  less  than  5  years  old  while  75  per- 
cent of  U.S.  strategic  wemwns  are  at 
least  3  tfanes  as  old  or  older.  Missiles, 
IttLe  planes  and  submarines,  deterio- 
rate over  time.  They  become  less  de- 
pendable. Time  makes  them  obsolete. 
The  Soviets  know  this  and  have  thus 
cmtlnued  a  program  of  replacing  their 
old  missiles  with  new  ones.  They  now 
have  In  place  more  than  600  strategic 
missiles  that  are  more  powerful  than 
the  MX.  In  fact,  in  1982  alone,  they  in- 
stalled more  MX  tyi)e  warheads  than 
the  United  States  plans  to  deploy  in 
its  entire  program. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  cer- 
tain so-called  peace  groups  have  never 
protested  this  massive  ongoing  Soviet 
military  buildup. 

Last  year  the  bipartisan  Scowcroft 
Commission  stated  that  it  is  essential 
to  replace  our  aging  Titan  and  Minute- 
man  missile  systems  which  are  cur- 
rently being  dismantled  because  they 
are  too  old,  too  corroded,  too  danger- 
ous to  maintain.  While  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress still  debates  the  MX  missile,  the 
B-1  bomber,  the  Trident  submarine. 


the  Soviets  have  30  new  strategic 
weapons  currently  in  production. 
Today  the  tremendous  Soviet  advan- 
tage allows  them  to  target  six  war- 
heads on  each  of  our  ICBM  silos, 
which  is  about  three  times  more  than 
they  need.  But  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
debate:  The  UJS.  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  estimates  that  the  Soviet's  su- 
perhardened  silos  can  withstand  a 
direct  hit  from  our  most  powerful 
MInuteman  m's.  The  MX  would  be 
the  only  missile  in  our  arsenal  that 
could  threatra  those  Soviet  sUoe,  a  ne- 
cessity for  deterrence. 

Thus,  the  MX  missile  would  reduce 
the  growing  Soviet  temptation  for  a 
first  strike  or  for  nuclear  blackmail, 
because  It  reestablishes— It  does  not 
launch  onto  new  ground— It  reestab- 
lishes a  meaningful  c^jadty  to  react 
to  a  Soviet  attack. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEweh] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr«n  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwm]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  According  to  both 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  margin  of 
military  superiority  over  the  United 
States  in  both  conventional  and  strate- 
gic forces.  The  BCX  mlssUe  and  the 
entire  military  modernization  program 
will  not  change  any  of  that.  The  UJS. 
modernization  program  is  only  aimed 
at  replacing  part  of  our  strategic  de- 
fense that  because  of  age  must  be  re- 
placed. Our  land-based  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  mlssOes  have  already  ex- 
ceeded their  design  life  and  must  be 
dismantled.  Our  aging  strategic  sub- 
marine force  must  be  retired  over  the 
next  few  years.  Our  30-year-old  B-52 
Ixnnber  force  has  by  attrition  beoi  re- 
duced from  2.300  txnnbers  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  287  under  Carter  and 
231  today.  The  last  U.S.  bomber  that 
was  built  was  built  when  I  was  in  the 
sixth  grade. 

I  recently  saw  a  documentary  on  the 
production  of  the  B-S2.  which  began 
in  1952.  was  produced  for  10  years  and 
then  terminated  by  Robert  McNamara 
when  President  Kennedy  impounded 
the  funds  that  were  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  last  90.  The 
reason  it  was  proposed  the  B-52 
should  not  be  built  was  because:  First, 
it  was  too  expensive.  It  was  three  times 
the  most  expensive  plane  ever  built, 
second,  as  it  rolled  off  production  in 
1952  they  said  it  was  too  sophisticated 
to  T"*'"*^'";  and  third,  they  said  it  was 
World  War  H  technology  that  was 
now  obsolete. 

D  1640 

Those  three  points  as  to  why  we 
should  not  build  the  B-52;  it  was  too 
expensive,  too  sophisticated,  and  obso- 
lete. 
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I  guarantee  that  that  aame  debate 
wiU  be  applied  to  every  weapons 
system  by  those  who  choose  not  to 
strengthen  our  national  defenses.  Tou 
can  take  the  debate,  anyone  who 
served  In  this  Congress  for  more  than 
a  year,  can  take  the  debate  on  any 
sjrstem.  whether  it  be  on  the  M-1, 
whether  It  be  on  the  B-1.  whether  it 
be  on  the  MX.  whether  it  be  on  air- 
craft carriers,  whether  it  be  on  cruise 
miarii—  and  the  response  will  be  the 
same:  No  1,  it  is  too  expensive.  No  2.  it 
is  too  sophisticated  to  maintain,  and 
No.  3,  it  is  already  obsolete. 

The  question  was  asked  earlier  in 
the  debate,  why  all  the  fuss  over  the 
MX?  I  have  the  answer  to  that:  Be- 
cause the  MX  is  the  first  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
strategic  triad  since  1950.  Essentially 
the  choice  before  Congress  is  between 
replacing  scnne  of  our  aging  ICBM's. 
or  conUnulng  our  unilateral  disarma- 
ment by  obsolescence. 

For  40  years,  our  strong  defense  has 
deterred  agipression  and  kept  the 
peace.  The  world  is  too  dangerous  and 
human  liberty  is  too  valuable  to  Invite 
aggression  by  abandoning  it  now. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume to  ask  a  question. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
Indicate  whether  or  not  he  plans  to 
use  all  the  time  allotted  today,  or  does 
he  have  an  idea  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  Intend  to  use  all 
the  time  that  people  have  asked  for 
today,  which  will  take  us  well  beyond 
5  o'clock,  in  my  opinion,  because  I  am 
extending  time  as  people  ask  me.  But  I 
think  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  can 
probably  say  that  the  time  we  will 
have  is  4  hours  tomorrow.  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  understands?  That  is 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  say  first 
that  I  have  checked,  and  the  White 
House  Informs  me  that  every  office 
was  called  on  the  Democratic  side,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
uid  I  do  not  know  why  he  did  not  get 
the  message,  but- — 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  checked  myself, 
and  my  staff  has  told  me  categorically 
that  no  such  message  has  been  re- 
ceived. I  am  not  uptight  about  it.  I 
Just  do  not  know  why  the  White 
House  is  able  to  cut  off  this  debate.  If 
you  want  to  do  it  the  other  way,  it 
suits  me.  Is  there  some  way  to  recess 
and  come  back? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No.  not  at  aU. 
And  I  do  not  know  who  was  so  bright 
down  at  the  White  House  that  they 
would  schedule  a  briefing  during  our 
debate  on  the  bill.  There  has  to  be 
somebody  down  there  with  more  sense 
than  that.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  more  sense  than 
that. 

Anyway.  I  plan  to  stay  here  as  long 
as  the  time  that  is  allocated.  We  will 
conclude  with  the  number  of  speakers 


that  we  have  over  here.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  gentleman  will  go 
forward  as  long  as  there  are  sptaXvn 
desiring  to  be  heard  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  only  qieakers  I 
have  here  are  Mr.  Mabkxt.  Mr. 
LcHMAii.  Mr.  BlAVRoxTUS  and  possibly 
Mr.  Subsruho.  They  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  asked  me.  But  that 
does  look  like  beyond  five.  Not  being 
invited  at  all.  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  go  to  the  White  House,  maybe  he 
could  put  somebody  else  in  that  chair. 
I  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  know  how. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. What  I  was  trying  to  indicate 
is  that  we  will  go  forward,  and  all  of 
the  speakers  who  wish  to  be  heard  will 
be  heard  on  this  side  today,  until  the 
expiration  of  the  total  9  hours,  if  that 
is  agreeable  with  the  gentleman,  and  I 
assiune  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  is  handling  the  proponento' 
time  on  that  side,  will  agree  to  that. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  we  ought 
to  continue  until  we  have  exhausted 
any  speakers  who  want  to  speak  from 
this  side. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  briefly? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  finished  responding.  Has  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  finished  re- 
sponding? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  As  I  said,  we 
intend  to  go  to  anybody  else  who 
wants  to  speak.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  speakers  there  are. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  DiCKSl. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX 
continues  to  be  an  extremely  emotion- 
ally charged  issue  for  this  House  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  has 
become  for  many  a  symbol  of  either 
our  resolve  to  respond  to  the  Soviet 
arms  buildup  or  to  ending  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

While  I  certainly  do  not  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  issue.  MX 
is  a  system  whose  virtues  are  exagger- 
ated by  its  strongest  opponents,  and 
whose  drawbacks  are  oversold  by  its 
sharpest  critics.  To  paraphrase  Colum- 
nist Leslie  Gelb's  observations  on  arms 
control.  MX  is  neither  sin  nor  salva- 
tion. It  is  rather  an  important,  but  far 
from  inclusive,  issue  In  the  overall 
question  of  how  to  reconcile  the  impli- 
cations of  Soviet  nuclear  force  deploy- 
ments and  the  desire  to  vigorously 
pursue  reductions  in  nuclear  arms  on 
both  sides  that  can  result  in  a  more 
stable  environment  and  lessen  the 
chances  that  tensions  could  lead  to  nu- 
clear conflict. 

What  MX  has  come  to  symbolize  is 
the  divisiveness  in  the  American  body 
politic  that  has  resulted  in  a  discour- 
aging lack  of  progress  toward  either  of 
these  goals.  What  we  have  instead  are 


"phyrrlc"  victories  for  those  who  advo- 
cate strategic  modernization  or  arms 
control  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
One  element  hailed  the  success  of 
their  efforts  to  block  ratification  of 
the  SALT  II  agreement  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  result  in  Soviet 
superiority.  The  other  side  seeks  to 
halt  whatever  U.S.  strategic  wewons 
program  is  closest  to  deployment  in 
the  beUef  that  this  wlU  somehow  end 
the  arms  race. 

But  both  sides  are  repeatedly  frus- 
trated. The  Reagan  administration, 
for  all  its  campaign  rhetoric  continues 
to  observe  SALT  n  limits.  And  strate- 
gic modernisation  issues  do  not  some- 
how TT«^g^"*^'y  disappear.  The  realities 
of  this  inuterfect  world  are  that  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  some  mix  of 
both  arms  control  and  strategic  force 
modernization  is  required  if  we  are  to 
protect  freedom  and  reduce  the 
chances  of  war. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  reality, 
and  the  roadblock  that  polarization 
presents  to  facing  it.  that  I  Joined  with 
others  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 
body  to  seek  a  bipartisan  consensus  on 
a  balanced  approach  to  these  issues. 
We  saw  the  report  of  the  Scowcrof  t 
Commission,  which  combined  recom- 
mendations for  strategic  moderniza- 
tion that  could  lead  us  toward  a  more 
stable  environment  with  the  require- 
ment to  vigorously  pursue  arms  reduc- 
tion efforts,  as  a  guideline  on  which  to 
base  such  a  consensus. 

I  believe  we  have  had  some  success 
in  this  area.  I  think  any  objective  ob- 
server would  have  to  comdude  that 
this  administration  has  exhibited  a 
more  flexible  and  serious  approach  to 
arms  control  as  a  result  of  its  endorse- 
ment of  the  Scowcroft  recommenda- 
tions. I  have  Just  returned  from 
Geneva  where  I  was  a  congressional 
observer  to  the  negotiations.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  an  extremely  ca- 
pable team  that  is  dedicated  to  seeking 
an  agreement  that  will  enhance 
mutual  security.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  flexibility  they  have  been 
provided  will  make  an  agreement  more 
likely.  While  the  history  of  negotia- 
tions on  these  issues  with  the  Soviets 
teaches  us  that  progress  takes  time,  I 
count  myself  as  an  optimist  that  we 
can  be  successful 

There  has  also  been  some  success  in 
promoting  more  stable  strategic  mod- 
ernization efforts.  The  single  warhead 
missile  has  received  strong  support 
and  research  on  it  is  proceeding  well. 
The  Congress  has  developed  param- 
eters on  the  program  designed  to 
ensure  that  it  meets  the  objectives 
outlined  in  the  Scowcroft  report  and 
has  tied  MX  developments  to  progress 
on  this  system.  We  have  also  voted  to 
moderate  the  rate  of  MX  procurement 
over  the  last  2  years. 

But  the  tenor  of  this  debate  clearly 
illustrates  that  we  have  not  been  total- 
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tMget  ciuTabillties  causes  this  member, 
at  least,  some  uneasiness. 

The  question  is  how  do  we  convince 
the  Soviets  to  move,  over  time,  in  both 
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strategic  isiues  remains  a  lonely  area. 
But  I  am  cdmmltted  to  ocmtlnuing  the 
effort  to  make  it  a  m«Jori^.  Because 
regardless  of  the  outcnne  of  this  vote. 


or  the  fate  jof  this  particular  wei«x>ns  arms  control  and  force  deployments 
system,  the  question  of  how  to  recon- 
cile the  twlto  goals  of  force  parity  and 
arms  contrdl  in  a  way  that  can  prevent 
war  will  go  on.  We  will  still  have  to 
debate  thei  fate  of  the  Midgetman. 
whether  to  deploy  the  D-5  and  if  so  in 
what  numbers,  what  to  do  about  anti- 
satellite  wfapons  and  where  we  go 
with  SDL 

There  ar^  also  critical  arms  control 
questions  to  resolve.  We  have  to  decide 
what  form  Interim  restraints  will  take 
while  negotiations  are  underway.  Both 
sides  must  troi^  to  reaffirm  the  AMB 
treaty.  We  have  to  determine  how 
strategic  defenses  could  be  consistent 
with  offensive  force  reductions  or  if 
they  will  fuel  the  arms  race.  And  if 
this  latter  outcome  is  the  case,  which  I 
think  is  moat  likely,  how  do  we  put  in 
place  controls  that  will  have  the  confi- 
dence of  boUi  parties? 

Without  a  consensus  amDroach  that 
will  give  us  a  consistent  and  mduring 
approach,  we  will  continue  to  spin  our 
wheels,  miss  opportunities,  and  the 
world  will  become  even  more  danger- 
ous. 

With  th0Be  factors  in  mind,  and 
after  long  |and  difficult  reflection,  I 
have  oondlided  that  the  release  of 
funds  for  the  21  MX  missiles  Included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1985  Defense  Au- 
thorization lAct  should  be  approved. 

I  have  reitfhed  this  otmcluston  first 
because  I  believe  that  it  will  help  con- 
tribute to  Ibrce  stability.  I  reject  the 
contention  of  nuclear  warflghting  ad- 
vocates thalt  a  nuclear  omfllct  could 
somehow  be  won.  The  truth  is  that 
the  whole  World  would  be  the  loser. 
But  I  also  {reject  the  argument  that 
force  strudiure  imbalances  are  irrele- 
vant to  effofcts  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 
or  to  avoid  submission  to  nuclear 
blackmail. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  live  in  a  world 
where  our  safety  and  freedom  depends 
on  deterrence.  Deterrence  is  by  its 
very  nature  in  the  mind  of  the  behold- 
er, it  can  not  be  neatly  quantified.  Our 
task  is  to  balance  the  uncertainties 
facing  a  Soviet  leader.  There  must  be 
enough  force  to  make  as  certain  as 
possible  that  a  raticmal  adversary  will 
not  attacki  or  seek  to  coerce  us 
through  the  threat  of  attack.  At  the 
same  time  Ire  must  be  careful  not  to 
accumulate!  so  much  force  that  will 
create  the  lear  that  a  rational  Ameri- 
can President  would  attack  or  seek  to 
coerce.  If  «re  do,  the  temptation  to 
preempt  such  a  feared  attack  might 
become  too  Mtractive  for  comfort. 

The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  Soviets]  have  deployed  MS  large, 
MIHVd.  hkhly  accurate  88-18  and 
SS-19  ICBM's.  We  have  not  deployed 
any  forces  that  threaten  them.  This 


away  from  this  type  of  system.  The 
Scowcroft  Commission  concluded  that 
some  MX  are  "necessary  to  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  move  toward  the  more 
stable  regime  of  deployments  and 
arms  control"  outlined  in  that  report. 
The  prospect  of  MX  has  in  fact  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  Soviets  moving 
in  the  direction  of  mobile  systems 
which  were  advocated  by  Scowcroft, 
with  the  88-24  and  88-25.  We  want  to 
ocmtlnue  that  trend,  and  I  must  con- 
clude that  release  of  funds  for  these 
21  missiles  wiU  do  so. 

The  second  basis  for  my  support  of 
the  resolution  relates  to  arms  control 
negotiations.  It  is  important  to  make 
the  distinction  between  the  leverage 
that  the  Scowcroft  report  saw  some 
MX  provi<Ung.  and  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  a  bargaining  chip.  The  leverage 
argument  sees  MX  as  a  necessary 
means  toward  an  end.  the  incentive 
that  can  provide  enhanced  stability.  It 
is  in  this  respect  like  the  ugly  duckling 
that  led  to  the  swan. 

In  an  arms  reduction  agreement  we 
may  well  want  to  give  up  the  MX.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  if  the  Sovi- 
ets were  willing  to  make  substantial 
reductions  in  their  force  of  S8-18's 
and  Vi's  that  we  would  be  willing  to  do 
the  same  for  MX.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  potential  positive  outcome. 

The  potential  for  any  positive  out- 
come will  be  hindered  by  a  refusal  to 
VProve  this  resolution  in  my  Judg- 
ment. The  negotiations  have  Just 
begun  and  this  is  the  first  test  of  our 
united  front.  Ambassador  mtze  said  it 
very  clearly  in  his  March  15  letter  to 
House  members. 

I  believe  the  prospects  for  tchieviiig 
meaningful  arms  reductions  with  the  Sovl- 
eU  will  be  damaced  if  Congress  fails  to  sup- 
port President  Retgan's  request  for  MX 
production  funds. 

It  is  impossible  to  address  this  ques- 
tion without  also  asking  the  question, 
what  about  the  long  term?  What  hap- 
pens to  I£X  after  this  resolution  is  re- 
solved? 

The  issue  of  ICBM  survivability  will 
continue  to  be  an  issue.  I  concur  with 
the  statement  made  by  my  colleague 
fran  California  [Mr.  Dsllums]  on  this 
floor  last  year  on  this  subject: 

A  nimiber  of  people  In  the  Pentagon  said 
that  when  they  evaluated  America's  nuclear 
triad,  tbat  they  came  to  the  interesting  con- 
tusion tbat  our  land  based  missiles  would 
be  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attach  sometime  in 
the  mki-I9MB.  A  number  of  us,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DowiRT],  myself,  and  others  took  the  floor 
in  the  1970's  and  argued  against  this  asser- 
tion. 

We  said  you  do  not  need  each  leg  of  the 
nuclear  triad  to  be  independently  surviv- 
aUe.  To  use  the  argument  of  my  colleague 


from  Wasliington.  we  argued  tbat  the  syner- 
gistic relationship  among  the  three  aspects 
of  the  triad  collectively  would  not  allow  this 
country  to  be  vulneralile.  that  no  rational 
Soviet  planner  would  look  at  America's 
ICSM's  and  say,  "Aha,  they  are  now  vulner- 
able to  attack,"  because  they  knew  what  we 
knew.  We  had  two  other  legs  of  the  triad 
that  could  wreak  havoc  on  the  Soviet  Union 
*  *  *  Tou  do  not  need  each  leg  to  be  inde- 
pendently survivable. 

While  I  recognize  that  my  good 
friend  from  California  does  not  agree 
with  me  on  the  question  of  MX  pro- 
duction, we  do  agree  that  opposition 
should  be  on  other  grounds  than  the 
supposed  window  of  vulnerability.  One 
must  recognize  that  ICBM's  constitute 
only  about  25  percent  of  UJB.  strategic 
forces,  as  contrasted  to  70  percent  of 
Soviet  forces.  Even  with  the  full  MX 
force  advocated  by  the  administration 
it  would  constitute  only  10  percmt  of 
our  overall  ICBM  launchers,  and  only 
about  10  percent  of  our  total  ballistic 
missile  warheads.  Thus  I  conclude 
that  the  near-term  leverage  iwovided 
by  deployment  of  a  limited  MX  force 
does  not  produce  unacceptable  risks. 

For  the  longer  term  I  share  the  con- 
cerns of  many,  because  we  can  never 
be  absolutely  certain  what  future  de- 
vel(H>ments  hold  for  the  survivability 
of  the  other  legs  of  the  triad.  That  is 
why  I  am  a  strong  supporto*  of  devel- 
opment of  a  survivable  single  warhead 
missile  and  an  active  research  effort 
into  more  survivable  ICBM  basing 
modes. 

A  second  long-term  question  relates 
to  force  size.  I  must  state  that  I  have 
serious  questions  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  full  force  of  100  MX  advo- 
cated by  the  administration.  It  was 
these  questions  which  pranpted  me 
last  year  to  include  an  amendment  on 
the  authorizaticm  bill  that  requires  a 
detailed  report  on  overall  strategic 
modernization  plans,  including  antici- 
pated numbers  of  D-5  Trident  n  mis- 
siles and  Midgetmen.  This  report,  due 
April  15.  will  help  the  Congress  insure 
that  the  President's  commitment  not 
to  develop  a  \JJ&.  first-strike  capability 
is  fulfilled. 

A  factor  in  this  issue  is  the  better 
than  anticipated  accuracies  d«non- 
strated  in  BCX  tests  to  date.  This  com- 
bined with  recent  adjustments  in  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  sUo  hardness  could 
well  enhance  the  military  effective- 
ness of  the  MX  and  require  a  smaller 
force  structure  for  the  same  capabil- 
ity. 

My  own  personal  view,  is  that  with 
approval  of  the  missiles  covered  in  this 
resolution,  the  time  will  have  come  for 
a  de  novo  review  of  the  MX  program. 
We  will  have  approved  42  missiles, 
which  I  believe  represents  a  militarily 
significant  force.  In  fact  many  Mem- 
bers may  remember  that  in  1981  this 
administration  originally  suggested  we 
deploy  only  36  BCX  in  existing  silos 
while  we  sought  a  more  survivable 
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basing  mode  for  the  longer  term.  Let 
me  cite  Secretary  Weinberger's  own 
statement  before  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee: 

Deploylnc  the  MX  In  reconstructed  allM 
Kivea  us  a  short-term  Improvement  in  our 
exlsUnc  ICBM  force.  It  U  an  interim  way  of 
breaking  tbe  Soviet  monopoly  on  prompt 
hard  target  counterforce  capability  until 
the  D-S  and  more  permanent  MX  deploy- 
mmts  become  operatlonaL 

For  any  deployed  force,  operational 
test  and  spare  missiles  will  be  re- 
quired. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
wiU  be  appropriate  to  pause  with  ap- 
proval of  40  to  50  deployable  missiles, 
keep  a  warm  line  with  production  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  testing  and  spare 
missUes.  and  defer  final  Judgment  on 
the  ultimate  MX  force  objective  while 
we  consider  developments  in  a  number 
of  areas. 

Among  the  issues  that  must  be  con- 
sidered are  what  progress  we  have 
made  in  arms  reduction  efforts;  what 
develoi«nent8  have  taken  place  on 
other  strategic  weapons  programs 
both  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union:  what  we  have  learned 
from  our  exploration  of  alternative 
basing  modes;  and  what  direction  the 
debate  over  strategic  defense  takes  us. 

By  keeping  a  warm  production  line 
we  can  maintain  the  needed  leverage 
for  arms  control  without  making  com- 
mitments that  could  prejudice  desira- 
ble outcomes. 

I  certainly  recognize  that  this  is  not 
the  administration's  view  on  the  issue. 
Whfle  I  meak  only  for  myself,  I  know 
that  this  approach  does  have  attrac- 
tions for  many  Members  who  have 
pondered  this  question.  It  represents 
what  I  believe  is  a  reasonable  outcome 
that  could  command  broad  support. 

Let  me  conclude  by  looking  ahead 
and  considering  what  would  happen  if 
this  House  votes  not  to  approve  this 
resolution. 

The  President  will  accuse  the  House, 
and  the  Democratic  Party  in  particu- 
lar, of  undercutting  the  negotiations 
inOeneva. 

It  will  strengthen  the  hand  of  those 
both  inside  and  outside  the  adminls- 
tratlfHi  who  onpoee  arms  control  nego- 
tiations in  principle  and  who  believe 
that  no  positive  agreement  is  remotely 
possible. 

It  will  inhibit  U.8.  flexibility  in 
Geneva  on  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tives and  other  thorny  issues. 

There  are  also  things  that  rejection 
of  the  resolution  wlU  not  accomplish: 

It  will  not  finally  resolve  the  MX 
questioiL  The  fiscal  year  liNM  request 
will  still  be  before  us  and  the  adminis- 
tration will  redouble  their  efforts  for 
approvaL  Anyone  in  this  House  who 
thinks  this  is  your  last  MX  vote  is 
dreaming. 

It  wUl  not  produce  a  Soviet  offer  to 
correspondingly  reduce  its  forces.  As 
they  responded  to  our  SALT  negotia- 
tors when  asked  what  they  would  give 


up  after  we  decided  unilaterally  to 
cancel  B-1.  "Nothing,  we  are  neither 
philanthropists  nor  fools,  now  what 
else  do  you  want  to  give  up?" 

In  sum  defeat  of  this  resolution  will 
have  no  positive  results,  but  many 
negative  ones.  It  would  be  a  bad  step 
for  the  Nation,  our  party,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  consensus  that  could 
give  the  arms  reductions  negotiations 
a  legitimate  chance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Maskst]. 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  spring  is  here  and  so 
is  the  first  vote  of  the  year  on  the  MX 
missile.  When  you  are  looking  for  a 
reason  why  the  MX  should  be  contin- 
ued in  production,  you  Just  look  at  the 
newspaper  headlines.  Right  now.  the 
Geneva  talks  are  opening,  so  Geneva  is 
the  reason  that  we  need  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Every  year  we  get  a  different 
reason,  but  the  program  remains  the 
same. 

Before,  they  said  that  we  had  to 
build  the  MX  because  we  have  a 
window  of  vulnerability.  Remember 
that  one?  But  after  racetracks  and 
dense  packs,  they  found  no  home  for 
the  MX  except  the  same  vulnerable 
Minuteman  silos.  Therefore,  they  de- 
cided that  there  is  no  window  of  vul- 
nerability, so  we  can  build  the  MX 
missile. 

Last  year  they  said  that  we  need  the 
MX  because  we  are  not  talking  to  the 
Soviets.  Now  they  say  we  need  the  BfX 
because  we  are  talking  to  the  Soviets. 
In  this  spinnbig  constellation  of  ad- 
ministration policies  and  pronounce- 
ments, there  is  one  fixed  star  Produce 
the  MX  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. It  is  "promise  them  anything, 
but  give  them  the  BiX." 

I  think  we  can  aU  agree  on  one 
thlnr.  The  MX  is  a  loser.  Strategically, 
militarily,  economically,  it  makes  abso- 
lutely no  sense.  Defense  missiles  and 
nuclear  arms  control  are  supposed  to 
have  the  same  purpose;  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  The  MX  does  Just 
the  opposite.  The  MX  decreases  stabil- 
ity and  increases  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war. 

We  all  know  about  the  merits  of  the 
MX.  it  has  none.  The  MX  is  to  nuclear 
weapons  what  Ohio  savings  and  loans 
is  to  the  banking  industry:  It  is  a  mis- 
sile without  a  mission.  A  weapon  with- 
out a  home.  It  will  sit  in  the  same,  vul- 
nerable silos  that  house  Minuteman 
missiles  and  invite  a  Soviet  attack.  It  is 
called  the  Peacekeeper,  but  it  is  in  fact 
a  war  fighter.  It  is  a  $41  billion  exer- 
cise in  weakening  American  security 

and  reducing  nuclear  stability. 
Unable  to  argue  for  the  MX  on  its 

merits,  the  administration  is  trying  to 

give  it  a  sugar  coating  of  arms  control 

to  bathe  it  in  the  glow  of  Geneva.  Now 

President  Reagan  has  ordered  Max 

Kampelman    to    abandon    the    arms 


talks  at  Geneva,  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  push  for  BCX  production,  and 
all  of  us  are  invited  over  to  the  White 
House  at  S  o'clock  tonight  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Kampelman  about  the  need  for  an 
ItX.  missile.  0\u  chief  arms  control  ne- 
gotiator may  miss  talks  in  Geneva  in 
order  to  lobby  for  more  nuclear  mis- 
siles. That  says  it  all  about  this  admin- 
istration's attitude  about  new  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Reagan 
has  been  telling  the  truth:  The  liIX  is 
not  a  bargaining  chip  for  Geneva; 
Geneva  is  a  bargaining  chip  for  the 
MX.  The  BCX  missile  is  making  a 
mockery  of  the  Geneva  talks.  And  the 
story  this  spring  is  the  same  as  it  was 
last  summer  Promise  them  arms  con- 
trol, but  give  them  MX. 

Last  year,  there  were  three  positions 
here  in  the  House.  Some  of  us  wanted 
no  production  of  the  MX  missile.  The 
administration  wanted  production  of 
the  MX  missile.  The  compromise  posi- 
tion was  to  fence  production  of  the 
MX  so  long  as  the  Soviets  were  negoti- 
ating in  good  faith. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  architect  of 
that  compromise.  Congressman  La 
AsFiH,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee: 

The  amendment  that  we  are  offering  here 
Is  an  amendment  ttiat  says  Uiat  we  will  vote 
for  15  mlasUes,  fence  the  money  for  6 
monUis,  wait  and  see  if  the  Soviets  come 
back  to  the  table.  If  they  come  back  to  the 
bargaining  table,  the  money  is  not  spent.  If 
they  do  not  come  back  to  the  bargaining 
table,  the  money  Is  released. 

Now  that  was  the  argument  for  the 
Aspin-Price  amendment.  Use  the  MX 
as  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  nego- 
tiate. As  long  as  the  talks  are  going  on, 
the  funds  remain  fenced.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Bennett-lCavroules 
amendment.  The  only  thing  that  Ben- 
nett-Mavroules  did  was  to  place  the 
decision  on  whether  the  Soviets  were 
negotiating  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
rather  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
.  dent. 

We  seem  to  be  suffering  from  BCX 
amnesia  on  Capitol  Hill  today.  Some 
people  seem  determined  to  forget  the 
reason  we  decided  last  summer  to  have 
a  vote  this  spring:  We  are  getting  two- 
stepped  here  in  Congress.  We  got  one- 
stepped  from  no  MX  to  a  fenced  MX 
last  simmier.  Even  those  of  us  who 
supported  no  production  voted  for  the 
middle  position:  a  fenced  MX.  Put  up 
the  money  appropriated,  but  do  not 
spend  it  as  long  as  there  are  good-faith 
negotiations  going  on.  A  real  bargain- 
ing chip.  Quite  a  move  for  those  of  us 
who  were  agidnst  all  production  of  the 
BCX. 

Now  they  are  trying  to  two-step  us 
from  fencing  the  MX  to  producing  the 
MX;  saying  that  now  the  fence  is  no 
longer  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate,  even  though  it  got  them 
back  to  the  negotiating  table  Just  as 
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we  were  promised  by  those  of  us  who 
wanted  to  ses  a  fence. 

Let  me  relum  to  the  Riookd  of  last 
year's  cholc*.  On  May  31.  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  my  good  friend, 
said: 

We  are  trying  to  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  rettm  to  the  bargaining  table. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  original  amend- 
ment. The  trouble  with  tbe  Bennett-Mav- 
roules  amenddient  is  that  it  says  that  after 
6  months  if  t^e  Soviets  are  not  at  tbe  bar- 
gaining table  and  bargaining,  we  will  have 
another  vote  In  Congress  on  the  iamie.  That 
is  not  much  of  an  Inducement  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  return  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Well,  with  all  due  respect  to  those 
who  held  thltt  position,  I  say  you  were 
wrong  last  t^ear,  and  you  are  wrong 
today.  The  Soviets  did  come  back  to 
the  talks,  and  the  Soviets  will  stay  at 
the  talks  if  we  continue  the  fence  that 
we  set  up  lagt  year.  What  we  are  hear- 
ing now  is  a  lot  of  reverent  talk  about 
the  strategie  triad.  Tou  would  think 
that  we  wer4  talking  about  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  but  none  of  us  are  arguing 
about  the  triad.  Nobody  today  is 
saying  that  |we  should  not  have  land- 
based  missiles.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  we  sho|ild  not  have  destabilising, 
unnecessary  sitting  ducks  or  land- 
based  missilfis  if  we  can  continue  to 
produce  the  same  effect  by  having  the 
fence  money  that  keeps  the  Soviets  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

We  are  httulng  a  lot  of  talk  about 
President  Reagan's  efforts  to  achieve 
arms  controf  But  let  me  read  fnmi  the 
RacoRD  of  August  1982,  the  debate  on 
the  nuclear  Ireeze. 

Now.  the  Piiesident  says  that  he  is  Inter- 
ested in  genutoe  arms  control,  and  I  would 
like  to  believe  him.  But  look  at  tbe  record. 
The  record  tells  us  something  different 
When  Presideat  Kennedy  proposed  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  IniltMS.  Ronald  Reagan  opposed 
it.  When  Presftlent  Johnson  puslMd  for  non- 
proliferation  In  1967.  Ronald  Reagan  op- 
posed it.  Whe0  President  Nixon  negotiated 
the  SALT  I  agreement  In  1972.  Ronald 
Reagan  opposM  it 

a  1650 

When  Preslgent  Ford  restricted  tbe  sale 
of  weapons-grade  material  in  1V7S.  Ronald 
Reagan  opposed  it  When  President  Ford 
concluded  thf  Vladivostok  Agreement  In 
1976.  Ronald  Reagan  opposed  it  And  when 
President  C^ter  negotiated  SALT  n  in 
1979.  Ronald  Reagan  oppoaed  it 

For  20  yeanf  Rtniald  Reagan  has  oppoaed 
every  step  toivard  arms  control  by  every 
President  of  cither  political  party,  whether 
they  be  Repulfilcan  or  Democrat 

Now,  they  tre  saying  they  are  for  arms 
controls.  Well,  maybe,  and  maybe  not. 

These  are  not  my  words.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  CoiAmittee  in  1985. 

Now,  President  Reagan  has  ordered 
Max  Kampdlman  to  leave  Geneva  to 
lobby  for  more  MX  missile  production. 
He  and  his  colleagues  were  already 
lobbying  Congressmen  by  phone  from 


Geneva, 
enough. 


but  it  seems  that  was  not 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MarxktI  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Xdr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Blr. 
MarkktI.    

Mr.  MARKET.  So  now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  chief  negotiator  may  miss 
arms  control  negotiating  sessions  in 
order  to  lobby  for  nuclear  missiles, 
and  the  Geneva  negotiating  sessions 
for  each  arms  control  area  will  happen 
only  1  day  a  week.  I  say  that  we  would 
be  a  lot  better  off  if  Bfax  Blampelman 
was  In  Geneva  trying  to  limit  nuclear 
missUes  and  not  in  Washington  lobby- 
ing for  more  missiles. 

And  we  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if 
the  MX  factories  were  working  1  day  a 
week  and  the  arms  talks  were  running 
around  the  clock. 

Does  Ronald  Reagan  have  a  record 
of  support  for  arms  control?  Does 
James  Watt  have  a  record  of  support 
for  the  environment?  Maybe,  maybe 
not 

We  have  a  chance  here.  We  can 
fence  this  money.  We  can  continue  to 
use  it  as  the  inducement  to  goad  them 
back  to  the  table,  to  serve  as  the  ttar- 
gaining  leverage  that  our  negotiators 
need  in  Geneva. 

We  are  not  voting  to  kill  the  MX 
missile  here  today.  That  is  something 
everyone  has  to  understand  while  lis- 
tening to  this  debate.  We  are  going  to 
fence  the  money,  as  we  have  had  it 
fenced  for  the  last  7  or  8  months.  That 
is  all,  plain  and  simple.  A  yes  vote  is  to 
produce  the  MX  missile;  a  no  vote  is  to 
fence  the  money,  put  it  on  the  table, 
and  threaten  the  Soviets  that  we  will 
produce  if  they  do  not  negotiate  in 
good  faith. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  clas- 
sic definition  of  a  bargaining  chip.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  kind  of  a 
position  that  a  country  interested  in 
stopping  new  arms  production  ought 
to  be  taking  if  they  want  to  be  credible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  their  at- 
tempts to  in  fact  achieve  such  an 
agreement.  That  is  what  we  are  offer- 
ing here,  a  choice  between  production 
or  the  threat  of  production,  not  pro- 
duction or  no  production. 

We  took  a  middle  ground  last  year. 
It  was  not  easy  for  many  of  us  to  take 
it,  but  we  did.  It  has  been  successful  in 
bringing  the  Soviets  back  to  the  table. 
They  know  that  there  is  in  fact  a  bi- 
partisan consensus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mabkkt]  has  again  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 

TOHl.    

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t^e  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  combating  a  straw  man.  The  res- 
olution which  we  are  in  the  process  of 


debating  today  and  tomorrow  and 
voting  on  tomorrow  was  not  concocted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  It 
was  concocted  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Thomas  P.  O'Nmx.  Ja.,  and 
the  former  majority  leader  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate.  Senator  Howard  Baker.  They 
were  the  ones  who  determined  the 
procedures  without  any  intervention 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees. 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about 
something  that  does  not  exist  in  this 
law.  and  I  think  that  point  ought  to  be 
made  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee tried  to  point  it  out  on  this 
floor  when  he  a'as  being  ragged  by  his 
colleagues,  but  nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  any  conu>lalnt 
about  what  is  going  on  here,  he  ought 
to  refer  that  complaint  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

BCr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No;  I  wiU  not  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  He  did  not  yield  to 
me. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
also  said  that  if  this  goes  down,  it 
simply  means  that  the  money  wlU  con- 
tinue to  be  fenced.  That  is  not  true, 
either.  The  fencing  operation  was  part 
of  an  agreement  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction line  for  the  MX  mlssOe.  If  we 
are  going  to  turn  on  the  MX  and  turn 
it  off,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us 
to  undertake  any  economic  procure- 
ment of  this  particular  missile,  and 
the  agreement  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  in  the  98th  Congress  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  fimds.  if  they 
were  unfenced.  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  21  missiles  approved  in  the 
1984  legislation  to  be  assembled  into 
actual  missiles  rather  than  to  remain 
in  individual  paxtA. 

A  Member  of  the  other  body  tried  to 
persuade  the  Members  in  the  other 
body  to  believe  that  this  money  did 
not  really  mean  anything,  that  there 
was  plenty  of  money  available,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  is  not 
the  case,  and  we  would  be  doing  grave 
damage  to  the  status  of  the  defense 
bill  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  were 
to  be  pursued.  Eighty-two  percent  of 
the  research  and  development  money 
has  already  been  expended.  52  percent 
of  the  liWcon  money  has  already  been 
expended,  and  32  percent  of  the  pro- 
curement funds  has  already  been  ex- 
pended. 

The  program  outlined  here  will  cost 
$11.2  billion  in  then-year  dollars,  and 
the  1985  Peacekeeper  Procurement 
Program  represents  only  11.4  percent 
of  the  totaL  Those  who  want  to  wipe 
out  the  MX  can  do  it  by  voting  no.  but 
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they  cannot  retain  the  MX  and  at  the 
same  time  vote  no. 

So  I  think  It  l8  important  that  we 
not,  as  the  gentleman  from  liaasachu- 
setts  has  done,  resurrect  old  lines  from 
the  last  campaign,  but  that  we  take  a 
clear  look  at  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  financially  and  what  we  are 
doing  in  terms  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
was  apparently  quoting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  at  least  was 
critidiing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  suggesting  that  we  would 
undercut  the  negotiations  going  on  in 
Geneva  by  voting  no  on  this  particular 
resolution,  but  I  would  point  out,  as  I 
tried  to  point  out  earlier  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  that  one  of  the  most  out- 
stamUng  negotiators  In  the  United 
States'  stable  of  negotiators  is  Mr. 
Paul  Nitae.  who  has  been  at  this  Job 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Mr.  Nitse 
happens  to  be  a  Democrat,  a  long-time 
Democrat,  but  he  Is  one  who  has  the 
wisd(»n  and  the  courage  to  rise  above 
partisanship  and  to  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wbiobt],  announced  when  he 
left  the  White  House  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  that  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense policy  should  stop  at  the  water's 
edge. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Nitae.  who  is  much 
more  familiar  with  the  process  of  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Sovieta  than  is  Mr. 
Kampetanan,  says— although  apparent- 
ly the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
thinks  that  he  is  going  to  cast  some 
mesmeristlc  spell  over  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  go  down  to  the  White 
House— 

I  think  it  would  convey  a  greater  hope  to 
tbe  Soviet  Union  that  there  would  be  of>po- 
alUon  In  tbe  United  States  Msinrt  the  very 
thought  of  maintaining  an  sdequate  deter- 
rent agataist  real  opposition,  sod  that  It 
would  encourage  them  to  Increaae  their  op- 
porttlon.  Inereaae  their  propaganda  cam- 
paign, play  directly  upon  the  dhrlslona  In 
Europe  and  try  to  defeat  us  indirectly. 
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Now,  that  is  a  statement  by  some- 
body who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Nitae  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  vital  to  the  suooeH  of  our  negotlattng 
effort  In  Geneva  that  we  convince  tbe  Sovi- 
ets that,  as  a  country  and  alliance,  we  itand 
united.  We  must  bring  them  to  conclude  as 
early  as  passible  that  their  public  campaign 
will  not  bear  fruit,  and  that  they  should  get 
down  to  serious  bargaining  at  the  negotiat- 
ing taUe. 

That  is  precisely  what  happened 
with  what  went  on  early  in  this  House 
and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
They  are  back  at  the  negotiating  table 
because  of  the  strong  posttire  of  the 
United  States. 

Congressional  support  for  the  MX 
will  send  Jtist  such  a  message  to 
Moscow.  It  will  send  a  strong  signal  of 
national  resolve  and  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  hand  in  Oeneva. 


He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  believe  the  continuation  of  the  MX  pro- 
gram Is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  deterrent  posture,  for  the  support  of 
our  fundamental  foreign  policy  objectives, 
and  (or  the  chances  of  success  at  the 
Geneva  arms  control  negotiations. 

He  also  points  out  that  as  the  leader 
of  the  Western  Alliance,  we  have  to  re- 
member the  impact  of  our  action  on 
our  allies.  He  says: 

I  believe  a  decision  to  ctmtlnue  production 
of  MX  will  demonstrate  to  our  partnen  and 
America  that  is  resolved  to  maintain  the 
strat«|ic  balance  as  a  wild  basis  for  Its  com- 
mitment to  peace. 

Were  we  to  back  away  from  MX  we  would 
place  ourselves  In  a  most  awkwiurd  position 
vIs-a-vIs  our  European  partnen— 

Who  have  agreed  to  accept  the  nu- 
clear deterrent— 

As  the  leader  and  most  powerful  country 
of  the  West,  should  we  do  less? 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  statement 
that  we  ought  to  ponder  over  and  not 
be  so  foolish  as  to  stiggest  that  some- 
how there  is  something  phony  about 
what  the  negotiators  in  Geneva  are 
sayUig  to  us.  because  It  would  be  a  se- 
rious mistake,  in  my  Judgment,  for  the 
Democratic  Party  to  be  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  about  this  kind 
of  tragic  rupture  in  a  long-lasting  alli- 
ance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

BCr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Masschusetts  [Mr. 
Mavhodlxs].  I  would  like  to  make  an 
observation  about  what  has  Just  been 
said. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  people  who  are  working  to  try  to 
help  our  country  in  the  arms  control 
movement  certainly  ought  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  efforts,  but  they 
are  administration  appointees.  They 
are  appointed  by  this  administration. 

The  complimentary  remarks  are  par- 
tictilarly  applicable  to  Mr.  Nltse.  He  Is 
one  of  the  finest  men  this  coimtry  has 
ever  produced,  a  great  man.  He  would 
not  cavil.  He  would  not  bow  or  scrape 
to  do  anything  for  political  reasons, 
but  he  is  representing  the  administra- 
tion. I  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Nitae.  the  report  in  the  newspaper,  in 
my  opinion,  was  accurate,  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Here  is  the  lead  on  the 
story: 

The  Reagan  administration's  top  arms 
control  adviser  yesterday  said  that  he 
doubU  tbat  withholding  funds  from  the  MX 
missile  would  have  "an  Immediate  or  direct" 
Impact  on  the  arms  talks  In  Geneva:  a  state- 
ment idadng  him  at  odds  with  the  adminis- 
tration's main  argument  for  releasing  tl-5 
billion  for  the  missile  this  year. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toik  for  the  way  he  has 
presented  his  work  today  and  I  want 
to  compliment  Mr.  Nitze  on  what  he  Is 
doing  for  our  country;  but  I  think 
when  you  look  at  all  of  it.  you  really 
do  see  that  Mr.  Nitae  is  representing, 
as  he  should,  the  admlnstration  in 


these  matters.  Despite  that,  he  has 
the  courage  and  determination  which 
comes  from  being  a  mature  gentleman. 
I  am  not  quite  as  mature  as  he.  I  am  in 
that  direction.  He  was  willing  to  serve 
his  country  in  this  way  and  was  not 
willing  to  overstate  the  case,  and  he 
sUted  the  case  as  he  did.  It  is  not  as 
strong  as  some  people  would  lead  you 
to  believe  it  was  in  the  direction  of 
being  an  absolute  rubber  stamp  for 
the  administration. 

Now.  we  have  already  had  several 
people  here  today  that  have  made  fine 
speeches,  like  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DowmTl  and  others, 
who  have  been  very,  very  active  in 
trying  to  kill  the  MX.  I  am  not  a  part- 
ner in  Just  trying  to  postpone  the  MX. 
I  want  to  klU  the  MX.  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  got  a  basing 
mode  for  it.  That  is  the  only  thing  I 
have  against  it;  but  I  am  against  it  for 
that  reason. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dowmr]  has  been  mentioned.  Others 
have  been  mentioned:  but  the  man  I 
am  going  to  yield  to  is  a  man  who  has 
really  done  legion  work  for  this  effort 
to  try  to  kill  the  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavhouus]. 

Mr.  MAVROULBB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  re- 
spond very  lightly  to  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stsatton].  who  is  putting  up  a  great 
fight  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  on  this 
particular  issue. 

This  is  not  a  Democratic  or  a  Repub- 
lican issue.  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
that  straight.  There  is  no  position 
taken  as  a  formal  position  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile. I  think  it  is  iinportant  that  we 
maintain  that  position. 

Also.  I.  too.  listened  to  the  testimony 
put  forth  by  lix.  Nitae.  I  have  listened 
to  Mr.  Weinberger.  We  listened  to  the 
Soviet  defector.  Mr.  Shevchenko.  We 
listened  to  most  of  the  people  who 
came  before  our  panel. 

The  one  question  that  I  asked  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  if  indeed  the 
MX  missile  is  that  one  particular  mis- 
sile that  would  cut  the  legs  from  under 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva,  as  suggest- 
ed by  the  President.  To  a  man.  each 
and  every  one  of  them  said  no.  that 
one  weiuTons  system  does  not;  but  let 
me  be  fair  and  state  that  they  recom- 
mended going  ahead  with  the  MX  mis- 
sile anyway. 

Let  us  try  something  else  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  and  Presi- 
dents have,  for  over  200  years,  made 
the  critical  decisions  and  sacrifices 
that  have  made  America  strong  and 
kept  her  free. 

From  the  rostrum  of  this  House 
almost   three-quarters   of  a  century 
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ago.  Woodr  sw  Wilson  spoke  of  a  world 
made  "safe  [for  democracy."  And  a  gen- 
eration latf r.  Franklin  Roosevelt  uti- 
lized the  rasources  of  the  "arsenal  of 
democracy'^  to  free  a  suffering  world 
from  the  terror  of  totalitariaaJam. 

At  thoee; critical  times,  we  did  not 
stand  as  D«nocrats  or  Republicans, 
but  as  Americans.  For  in  times  of  trou- 
ble, in  the  Immortal  words  of  Thomas 
Paine,  "It  i^  not  in  niunbers  but  unity 
where  our  great  strength  lies." 

Yet  now.l  this  House  is  (moe  again 
locked  into!  a  passioned  debate  on  the 
future  of  tl|e  MX  missile. 

We  are  tbld  this  vote  will  measure 
the  unity  of  our  land.  And  the  argu- 
ment is  put  forth  that  without  this 
one  weapon  system.  America  will  lack 
the  resolve  to  "stand  tall"  in  negotia- 
tions with  (tie  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva. 

To  my  colleagues  in  this  House:  If 
the  MX  were  those  things,  if  it  was 
the  weapon  to  guarantee  peace  in  the 
world  and  disarmament  in  Goieva. 
then  I  am  eonvinoed  this  House  would 
support  this  request  without  reserva- 
tion. 

But  in  fkct.  the  MX  is  a  broken 
promise.  Tke  rhetoric  does  not  match 
the  reality  to  be  found  in  years  of  tes- 
timony. Investigation  and  deviate. 

At  issue  here  is  not  a  lack  of  resolve, 
but  a  lack  of  Judgment  if  we  authorise 
more  billiolis  for  a  weapon  vulnerable 
on  the  drawing  board  and  in  the  silo. 

Some  of  those  on  the  other  side  of 
this  argument  know,  in  their  hearts, 
the  BCX  is  a  waste  of  money.  But,  they 
are  worried^  In  the  cloakroom  and  cor- 
ridors of  tbe  Capitol  we  hear  whispers 
of  being  "uoft  on  defense." 

Well  let'g  look  at  the  record.  In  5 
years,  the  Heagan  administration  has 
requested  $1,234  bUlltm  for  defense. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $1,174  bil- 
lion during  that  period,  providing  95 
percent  of  the  administration's  de- 
fense prognun. 

Those  budgets  and  this  spending  re- 
flect the  true  commitment  of  Con- 
gress—and the  American  people— to 
rebuUdlng  U.S.  military  capability.  It 
is  a  very  viable  effort,  which  can  serve 
only  to  impress  the  Soviets  that  Amer- 
ica is  serioiis  about  its  national  securi- 
ty. 

Yet,  after  appropriating  all  this 
money,  we  have  been  told  that  faOure 
to  release  Oie  $1.5  billion  in  "fenced" 
MX.  funds  "will  knock  the  legs  out 
from  under  the  negotiating  table." 

Now  of  all  the  arguments,  this  is  the 
most  difficult  to  accept.  In  reality,  the 
"fenced"  MX  funds  represent  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  what  the  United 
States  is  aj>ending  of  defense  during 
the  present  5-year  program. 
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tSx.  8TRATTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man srleld  to  me  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  amount,  as 
the  gentleman  indicates,  is  a  relatively 
small  amount.  But  if  we  do  not  un- 
fenoe  it  the  line,  the  production  line 
for  the  MX  missile  is  going  to  collapse. 
In  fact,  the  date  on  which  we  set  the 
vote  for  the  MX  was  the  absolute  last 
date  that  we  could  utilize  the  produc- 
tion line,  or  else  we  would  end  up  with 
nothing  but  small  parts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  As  a  matter  of 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  that  was 
the  point  that  I  was  trjTlng  to  make. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  your  point,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  take  you  up  on  it. 
But  the  figures  I  have  reflect  a  little 
different  from  what  you  are  saying. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  all  of  the  con- 
tracted moneys  versus  money  that  has 
bem  authorized  up  to  this  point,  I 
think  you  will  still  find  that  we  have 
an  excess  of  $500  million  that  has  not 
been  contracted  for  and  that  will  not 
come  on  line  imtil  September  1985.  So 
it  is  a  Judgment. 

I  am  going  to  agree  with  you  for  the 
sake  of  agreeing,  not  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  But  hear  me  out. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  means  that  we 
are  going  to  have  no  missiles  whatso- 
ever, not  even  the  first  21. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  That  is  incor- 
rect, because  in  the  agreement  we  had 
in  the  conference  report  we  did  give 
the  up-front  money  for  the  continued 
production  of  the  21  missiles. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  not  untQ  you 
unfence  it.  That  is  the  point.  The  21. 
the  two  21's  are  included  in  thie  same 
batch. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  disagree.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman  on 
Uuit  point.  The  money  has  been  given 
up  front  for  the  production  of  the  first 
21  missiles. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  an 
additional  21  missiles.  If  you  remem- 
ber, we  gave  the  long-term  money,  did 
we  not.  Mr.  Chairman?  Did  we  not 
give  the  long-term  money  for  the  21 
missiles? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  first  21  have 
not  been  assembled.  That  is  the  point. 
And  they  can  only  be  assembled  when 
the  money  is  unfenced. 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  Correct  me  if  I 
am  mistaken.  In  the  conference  report 
of  last  year  did  we  not  allow  the  long- 
term  funds?  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
from  the  other  side  to  answer  this.  Did 
we  not  allow  the  long-term  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  production  of  the 
21  missiles?  May  I  ask  staff  here? 
They  are  here  today. 

Bfr.  STRATTON.  Well,  the  staff  has 
already  answered  the  question  and 
said  no. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  would  ask  staff  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  I  did  not  ter- 
rorize them,  either. 

Bfr.  BCAVROULBS.  It  is  immaterial 
on  this  point,  and  if  you  wiU  hear  me 
out  you  will  hear  my  entire  argument. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
was  suggesting  that  it  was  Just  a  mere 
matter  of  funds. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  It  is. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  When  as  a  practi- 
cal question,  it  is  a  matter  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
defense. 

Mr.  BiAVROULBB.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  an  infinitesimal  sum  of 
money  that  we  are  referring  to,  and  it 
is  others  who  make  it  seem  very  im- 
portant. I  do  not.  But  under  the 
present  5-year  program,  let  me  repeat, 
it  is  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  what  we 
are  spending. 

And.  by  the  way.  those  are  not  my 
figures.  Those  are  fran  the  Offlce  of 
Bfanagement  and  Budget. 

Can  we  seriously  believe  that  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent,  one-one  thou- 
sandth of  the  administration's  5-year 
defense  program  is  the  critical  mass 
which  is  going  to  make  or  break  the 
talks  in  Oeneva? 

If  that  one-one  thousandth  is  so  im- 
portant, we  must  really  be  wasting  the 
remaining  99.9  percent  of  the  $1,174 
billion  we  are  spending  on  defense. 

And  to  my  wavering  colleagues,  if 
you  are  stlU  concerned.  I  have  one 
more  sobering  statistic  to  offer. 

The  funds  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing are  for  the  last  5  years.  The 
period  of  fiscal  1981  to  1985. 

During  the  next  5  years,  the  admin- 
istration's Department  of  Defense 
budget  forecast  totals,  in  current  dol- 
lars, another  $1,985  billion. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1986  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
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After  reviewing  these  numbers,  can 
anyone  seriously  question  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  national 
sccturl^y 

These  defense  budgets  are  the  bar- 
gaining chips— which  forced  the  Soviet 
Union  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table  in  Geneva. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frmn  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavkoulb]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAVROUIiBS.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bkhhcii]  yield 
me  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  BiaiNETT.  Before  I  allow  the 
gentleman  the  3  additional  minutes.  I 
would  say  I  have  talked  to  staff  and 
the  gentleman  is  essentially  correct. 
There  are  21  missiles  which  have  al- 
r«iidy  been  authorised  and  appropri- 
ated for.  and  they  are  not  affected  by 
this  vote. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  you  recall.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  was  in  the  conference 
committee  at  the  time  and  we  gave  the 
long-lead  money  to  finish  21  missiles. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tou  have  reassured 
me  and  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  MAVROUIiBS.  What  we  are  re- 
ferring to  is  the  other  21  missiles 
which  are  fenced  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Unfortunately  you 
are  correct. 

I  do  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAVROUIiBS.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  here  is  that  the  MX 
missile  is  not  the  one  weapons  system 
that  Is  going  to  make  or  break  the 
Geneva  arms  talks.  It  is  indeed  the  re- 
solve of  Congress.  The  moneys  that  I 
refer  to.  these  are  the  defense  budgets, 
which  are  Indeed  the  true  bargaining 
chips,  which  Indeed  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table  in  Geneva. 

Let  me  kind  of  sum  up  a  little  bit  at 
this  point,  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  stress  a  couple  of  points. 

We  know  the  MX  missile  in  Minute- 
man  silos  Is  vulnerable  because  one  of 
our  current  negotiators  labeled  it  a 
"sltttaig  duck"  Just  3  years  ago. 

And  If  the  soft  on  defense  argument 
sounds  familiar.  2  years  ago  this 
House  demanded  that  our  Marines  in 
Lebanon  be  redeployed  to  a  safer  loca- 
tion. We  were  accused  of  being  soft  on 
security,  and  favoring  surrender. 
But  the  administration  knows  that 

this   House   of   Representatives   was 

right  on  Lebanon.  And  today,  we  are 

Just  as  right  on  the  MX  missile. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  we 
must  draw  the  line.  MX  does  not  add 
to  our  security. 

The  Soviet  negotiators  in  Geneva 
luiow  It. 

The  American  public  knows  it. 

This  Congress  must  show  it. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  wasting  money. 
This  resolution  should  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman       from       Indiana       [Mr. 

BUKTOHl. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  start  off  by 
Just  saying  there  are  many  of  us  that 
do  not  feel  that  the  Soviets  returned 
to  the  negotiating  table  because  of  the 
MX.  However.  I  think  the  MX  is  a 
factor.  I  think  most  people  would 
grant  the  Soviets  returned  to  the  table 
because  of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, because  that  is  something  they 
are  very  concerned  about. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  be- 
lieve the  MX  does  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  Soviet's  attitude  at  Geneva.  I 
think  that  is  inescapable. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
does  not  have  the  power  to  get  the 
MX  through  this  Congress  and  you 
are  a  negotiator  in  Geneva  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  you  not  wonder  if 
he  might  not  have  the  clout,  or  might 
lack  the  clout  to  get  the  SDI  research 
and  development  funds  through  the 
Congress?  I  certainly  would.  And  if  I 
were  a  negotiator  for  the  Soviet  Union 
I  would  Just  sit  there  and  say.  "Listen, 
this  guy  does  not  have  it.  He  may  have 
carried  49  States,  but  he  cannot  con- 
trol that  Congress  of  his." 

So  I  think  there  is  a  direct  bearing 
on  these  negotiations  with  what  we  do 
here  tomorrow  and  the  rest  of  this 
weelL 

The  President  in  Ms  press  confer- 
ence the  other  day  said: 

^r  more  than  a  decade  we  have  debated 
the  MX  and  while  we  were  debattnc  the  80- 
vleta  were  deploying  more  than  600  >uch 
miaQes,  648  to  be  exact,  and  targeUnc  them 
on  VA.  tarieta.  Now  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  deploying  two  new  stratetic  land-baaed 
systems  and  we  are  still  debating. 

I  think  that  is  deplorable.  We  con- 
tinue to  debate  while  they  run  away 
from  us.  They  have  648  SS-18'8  and 
SS-19's. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mabkkt]  said  we  need  to  contin- 
ue to  freeie  MX  funds  while  we  nego- 
tiate. Let  us  look  at  what  that  mentali- 
ty has  brought  us. 

Since  1968.  and  I  am  looking  at  the 
Soviet  military  power  book,  since  1968 
when  we  had  approximately  1.000  UJS. 
ICBM's  and  the  Soviets  had  about  800. 
the  Soviets  have  increased  to  about 
1.200  ICBM's  while  we  stayed  at  about 
1.000. 
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Our  UA  reentry  vehicles  are  about 
2.000  now  and  the  Soviets  have  in- 
creased from  about  800  to  6.400  re- 
entry vehicles.  While  we  sat  around 
and  talked,  they  have  gone  from  about 
800  to  6.400  reentry  vehicles.  We  have 
gone  from  approximately  1,000  to 
2.000.  They  have  been  running  away 
from  us. 

While  we  stood  around  and  talked 
since  1970.  they  have  7  ICBM's  either 
under  construction  or  on  the  drawing 
board.  We  have  completed  one.  The 
MX  is  the  first  one  since  1970.  We  do 
not  have  that  built  and  deployed  yet. 

That  is  what  happened  while  we  sat 
around  here  and  talked.  When  you 
talk  about  bombers,  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1979  have  gone  from  250  Inter- 
continental-ouMible  bombers  to  400; 
we  have  gone  from  400  because  ours 
are  so  old  and  outdated,  the  B-52's. 
down  to  below  350  which  are  oper- 
ational. 

We  continue  to  talk  and  talk,  they 
continue  to  build  and  build.  I  think  we 
are  at  the  point  right  now  where  we 
have  to  take  some  action,  especially  to 
see  any  results  from  the  Geneva 
START  talks. 

Tou  Icnow,  one  of  the  things  that 
bothered  me  today,  and  I  want  to  di- 
gress Just  a  moment,  is  that  during  the 
debate  tempers  get  a  little  heated  and 
we  say  some  things  that  we  later 
regret.  One  of  the  things  I  think  one 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  ought  to  regret  before  this 
day  is  over,  that  is  Mr.  Wuvxa  of 
Oregon,  is  what  he  said  equating  SU- 
lln's  genocide  action  with  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  doing.  I  would 
like  to  urge  him  to  reconsider  saying 
things  like  that  in  the  future  because, 
even  though  he  may  differ  greatly 
with  the  President,  to  equate  this 
President,  who  is  very,  very  popular 
with  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
carried  49  States,  with  Stalin,  is  Just 
imthinkable. 

Why  should  we  back  the  President 
in  Geneva?  I  think  it  is  relatively 
simple.  That  is.  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States  is  at  stake. 

If  we  show  no  resolve  tomorrow  and 
the  rest  of  this  week,  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  my  view,  will  not  negotiate 
in  good  faith.  They  will  continue  to 
build  and  build  and  build  without  any 
restraint  whatsoever,  and  while  they 
build,  they  will  sit  in  those  chairs  in 
Geneva  and  not  negotiate.  And  if  they 
do  not  negotiate,  ICr.  Chairman,  then 
I  think  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  war  is 
much  greater  than  if  we  show  some  re- 
solve right  now. 

You  know,  we  have  heard  people 
talk  about  history  earlier  today.  Win- 
ston ChurchlU  talked  about  no  resolve 
as  far  as  the  British  Empire  was  con- 
cerned prior  to  World  War  H.  And 
they  let  their  military  might  deterio- 
rate into  nothing  while  they  negotiat- 


ed with  Hitler.  We  have  talked  about 
this  beforfl. 

While  G^-eat  Britain  deteriorated  as 
a  military  power.  Hitler  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  gre«J«8t  menaces  to  our  society 
and  the  fteedoms  the  world  has  ever 
known,  thfe  people  of  this  world  stood 
by  and  let  It  happen. 

Now  we  jkre  faced  with  a  much  more 
monstrous  possibility  and  that  Is  that 
the  Soviet!  Union,  who  has  moved  into 
Afghanistan,  who  supported  genocide 
in  Vietnai^  and  now  in  Cambodia,  who 
supported!  Communist  expansionism 
even  into  I  our  Hemlqihere.  and  now 
who  is  th^tenlng  to  build  a  nuclear 
force  without  equal  in  the  history  of 
this  worl4  we  stand  idly  by  and  let  it 
happen.    1 

I  feel  V0ry  strongly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this !  is  a  time  for  the  United 
States  to  I  show  resolve,  and  I  hope 
that  bef oi|e  this  debate  is  over,  my  col- 
leagues oil  the  other  side,  who  are  on 
the  bubblfe,  will  see  this  also  and  will 
vote  with  tas.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a 
very  dose  vote  and  a  very  important 
vote.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie  before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lkhmait]. 

Mr.  Ch|drman.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  you  have  got  to  bear  In  mind, 
when  all  (jhese  figures  are  given  to  you 
about  ho^  much  the  Russians  are  pro- 
ducing in  I  the  way  of  missiles,  that  if 
the  gentleman  feels  that  we  are  not 
doing  what  we  should  and  we  do  not 
have  a  reasonable  parity  and  should 
go  f urthet-  forward.  I  would  be  willing 
reluctantfcr  to  spend  all  this  money  on 
other  nuelear  we^Mms,  but  I  would 
want  to  st>end  them  on  some  good  nu- 
clear we^Tons.  The  triad  would  still 
exist  eveq  if  you  got  rid  of  the  ICBM's; 
namely,  the  cruise  missiles,  the  Tri- 
dent subibsTlnes  and  the  bombers.  If 
you  wantlto  take  the  $34  billion  or  $40 
billion.  01^  whatever  figure  you  want  to 
have,  «dA  apply  it  to  Trident  sutena- 
rines  and  nuclear  weaponry,  through 
the  bombers  and  cruise  missiles,  or  if 
you  can  ^Ind  a  good  bulng  mode  for 
the  MX.  you  are  not  closing  that  off. 
This  is  so^e  30-some-odd  billion  bucks 
you  are  going  to  throw  down  the  drain 
for  a  faulty  missile. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  things  we 
spend  that  kind  of  money  on  ought  to 
do  harm  to  the  enemy. 

It  was  my  suggestion  in  my  first 
speech,  and  everything  I  have  ever 
said  about  the  MX,  was  that  I  would 
prefer  that  it  went  to  conventional 
weaponn^  in  Europe  because  we  are 
addng  for  a  war  in  Europe,  we  are 
asking  for  a  nuclear  war  because  we 
cannot  win  a  conventional  war.  So  I 
would  prefer  that  the  money  be  spent 
in  that  way.  But  if  you  are  so  obsessed 
with  the  fact  that  we  need  more  nucle- 
ar weapons  I  prefer  to  put  it  into  some 
weapons  that  will  do  some  harm  to  the 
enemy. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
ask  one  question:  Is  the  MX  a  more  ac- 
curate wevon  than  the  Titan  or  Mln- 
uteman  mJssiles  we  now  have? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  At  the  moment,  the 
MX.  I  would  assiune,  is  more  accurate 
but  there  is  some  doubt  cast  on  it  by 
the  GAG  report. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  GAG? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  who  made  a  study  of 
it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  What  do 
they  know  about  how  accurate  a  nUs- 
sUels?         

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man does  not  know  that  they  loiow 
about  missiles,  they  know  a  lot  about 
missiles.  They  have  a  very  substantial 
weapons  division.  They  have  got  a 
report  on  it  that  has  been  asked  for  by 
the  Government.  It  has  not  been  re- 
leased yet.  But  things  have  leaked  out 
of  it.  I  have  never  read  it.  But  I  read  in 
the  paper  about  it.  The  paper  says 
that  they  have  some  doubts  about  its 
accuracy.  But  it  is  probably  more  accu- 
rate than  the  present  Trident  weapon. 
But  by  the  time  it  goes  into  produc- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  the  weaponry  of 
the  Trident  submarine  will  be  better. 

And  I  will  say  something  else:  Why 
all  this  fetish  about  accurate  weapon- 
ry when  you  say  you  do  not  want  to 
have  a  first  strike  amiability?  Why  are 
you  so  concerned  that  the  weapon 
ndght  kill  a  few  people  outside  of  the 
sflos  if  you  are  not  striking  for  a  first 
strike?  Now.  if  you  are  striking  for  a 
first  strike,  I  can  understand  it.  But 
our  country  has  denied  the  fact  that  it 
is  going  to  have  a  first  strike.  I  frankly 
feel  that  if  we  buy  the  ICX  missile  my 
own  opinion  is  you  have  got  100  mis- 
siles in  the  silos  and  you  are  buying 
123  other  missiles.  That  is  like  buying 
6  qDare  tires  for  a  Jalopy.  Nobody 
would  ever  do  it.  There  is  no  sense  to 
it  whatsoever.  They  testified  about  the 
npaxa.  They  testified  what  it  would 
mean  about  getting  old  and  they  did 
not  testify  anything  like  that  number; 
a  very  much  smaller  number. 

So  it  will  not  be  very  long,  if  we  get 
the  100  missiles  in  the  tubes,  that  they 
wlU  have  another  100  tubes  and.  of 
course,  that,  times  10,  makes  it  2.000 
missiles,  or  warheads.  So  you  have  a 
very  substantial  group.  Whether  that 
would  be  first  strike  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
be.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  adding 

it  to  the  Trident  missiles  that  we  have. 

and  the  other  things  that  we  have,  the 

cruise  missiles.  I  would  think  we  prob- 
ably would  have  a  pretty  good  first 

strike  capability. 


Somebody  earlier  on  today  thought 
it  was  not  very  important  the  differ- 
ence between  first  strike  and  first  to 
use.  But  they  are  very,  very  different. 
Our  country  stands  solidly  for  the  Idea 
of  not  having  a  first-strike  capability. 
That  is  not  having  the  ability  to  wipe 
out  them  so  they  cannot  in  turn  re- 
spond. But  oiu-  country  also  stands 
very  firmly  for  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weaponry.  As  between  the  two.  there 
is  no  comparison  about  the  morality  of 
the  two.  The  one  that  says  you  are 
going  to  be  the  first  to  use  a  nuclear 
weapon  in  my  opinion  is  the  least 
moral,  particularly  since  our  country 
could  preclude  it  by  being  able  to  win 
a  conventional  war  in  Europe  which 
we  are  not  spending  the  money  to  do. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Now  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COUKTEU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  i4>preclate  and  have 
heard  his  argtmient  a  number  of 
times.  ■ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  I  have  heard 
the  gentleman's  reipwise. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  understand  that. 
It  is  my  understanding,  and  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong,  that  the  gentlonan, 
going  back  to  2  or  3  years  ago.  was  a 
proponent  of  MX. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  A  proponent? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  was  never  a  propo- 
nent of  anjrthing  but  movable  ci«»c- 
ity.  being  mobile. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  gentleman— and  you  have  a  right 
to  change  your  mind;  I  have  no  con- 
cern about  that— I  am  Just  trying  to 
find  what  the  gentleman's  argummt 
is.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
vulnerable  about  it.  I  mean,  suppose  I 
had  been?  I  will  Just  say  for  the  pur- 
poses of  your  debate  that  I  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  MX  missfle. 
which  is  not  true  because  you  wHl  not 
hear  me— there  is  not  a  speech  in  the 
Rboord  that  I  remember,  and  I  am 
sure  I  never  made  one  in  favor  of  the 
MX— I  was  asked  to  speak  for  the  MX. 
and  I  said.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  find  a  way  to  use  it. 

It  is  a  good  missile,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  find  a  good  basing  mode  untO 
we  get  along  better— I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  proponent  of  it.  So  you  are  not 
correct  if  you  think  I  was  a  very 
strong  advocate  of  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Well.  I  do  not  know 
how  strong  you  are;  it  was  my  impres- 
sion that  you  were  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
curement of  the  MX. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well  suppose  I  was. 
so  what?        

Mr.  COURTER.  Well,  the  point  is  as 
follows:  Whether  we  assume  that  cor- 
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rect  or  aaume  It  not  correct,  it  does 
not  make  too  much  difference.  I  would 
like  to  uk  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BENNETT.  UntU  it  starts 
making  a  difference.  I  will  assume  it. 

Mr.  CODRTER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  It  is  conced- 
ed. I  think,  by  both  sides  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  capability  of 
first  striking  or  rendering  our  strategic 
deterrent,  at  least  our  land-based  stra- 
tegic deterrent,  vulnerable.  Their  S8- 
18's  and  19's  do  have  that  hard  target 
kill  capability. 

It  is  also  conceded  that  our  land- 
based  deterrent,  our  sea  leg  and  our 
air-breathing  leg  of  our  triad  does  not 
have  that  capability. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  concede  for 
the  same  timeframe. 

Mr.  CODRTER.  All  right.  Does  it 
upset  you  at  all— let  me  ask  you  this— 
you  will  have  your  chance,  but 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well.  I  do  not  have 
to. 

I  have  a  perfect  right  to  say  what  I 
think.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Does  it  upset  you 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  essentially 
eliminate  our  deterrent  strategic  capa- 
bility, or  much  of  them,  certainly  a 
land-based  leg  of  our  triad,  and  we  do 
not  have  that  capability  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Is  that  lack  of  parity  at  all  bother- 
some to  you?  I  assume  it  is  not;  I 
would  like  to  hear  your  explanation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  WeU.  I  would  like  to 
have  everything  perfect:  you  are  cer- 
tainly looking  at  a  person  who  has  got 
many  wounds  of  many  kinds,  and  I  am 
probably  known  mostly  by  the  wounds 
that  I  have  got  rather  than  what  I 
have  accomplished. 

But  I  would  say  that  it  does  concern 
me  that  we  are  not  as  strong  in  that 
field  as  we  would  like  to  be.  but  it 
would  concern  me  greatly  if  we  spent 
$35  billion  on  such  a  vulnerable 
weapon  as  this  when  we  have  a  Tri- 
dent submarine  which  is  capable  of 
wiping  out  every  city  and  every  hamlet 
in  all  of  Russia. 

Now.  you  may  be  concerned  by  the 
fact— we  had  a  debate  the  other  day 
on  radio— I  heard  you  make  the  state- 
ment the  other  day,  well,  you  should 
not  be  that  cruel;  you  should  not  wipe 
outdvUlans. 

Well,  that  shows  a  Uttle  bit  about 
being  in  combat.  I  do  not  like  to  say 
this,  but  the  truth  is  that  if  you  are  a 
combatant  and  you  have  fought  in 
combat,  jrou  do  not  alwajrs  save  every 
civilian  that  happens  to  be  around. 

I.  myself,  have  been  guilty  of  that. 
When  I  knew  that  I  was  f  adng  a  par- 
ticular location  that  had  enemy  in  it,  I 
did  not  oitirely  check  to  get  their 
serial  numbers  to  see  if  there  were  not 
some  people  there  who  were  civilians. 
I  never  purposely  ever  killed  a  civilian, 
but  If  there  were  people  there  firing  at 
me  from  a  particular  locaU<m.  I  would 
fire  back. 


Blr.  COURTER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

That  was  precisely  my  point.  It  was 
never  your  desire  to  purposely  attadc 
civilians.  I  am  suggesting  that  if  the 
only  weapons  we  have  have  the  capa- 
bility of  attacking  civilians,  that  is 
right  now  the  land-based  leg  of  our 
triad  does  not  have  hard  target  kill  ca- 
pability, then  you  will  be  pushing  the 
United  States  in  the  position  of  having 
to  reqwnd  by  annihilating  civilians. 

Mr.  BianranT.  Maybe  we  ought 
to— if  you  want  to  keep  people  to 
argue  about  this,  it  is  all  right  with 
me.  I  Just  ffcel,  myself,  that  you  are 
falling  to  look  at  the  reallUes  of  it; 
that  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  whatever  weapons  we  have. 

There  are  some  weapons  I  would  like 
to  prohibit,  that  I  do  not  think  we 
really  need,  like  napalm  and  a  few  like 
that,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it  by  inter- 
national treaty. 

As  far  as  this  is  concerned,  it  seems 
to  me  that  until  we  have  weapons  that 
are  more  accurate.  I  think  we  should 
use  them  in  any  way  we  feel  we  should 
use  them. 

The  real  thing  I  feel  about  it.  and 
with  this  I  am  going  to  conclude  be- 
cause we  have  been  talking  too  much, 
and  you  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
anyway;  we  talked  the  other  day  at 
great  length  and  you  are  not  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  position;  I  am  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  yours. 

The  real  thing  I  feel  about  it  Is  that 
we  are  making  a  very  grave  error  in 
1985,  which  is  not  to  be  able  to  win  a 
conventional  war  in  Europe.  And  that 
is  the  main  thrust  of  what  I  am  trying 
to  do.  I  am  trying  to  pick  up  the 
money  out  of  the  MX  pocket,  and  I 
would  reluctantly  give  it  to  other  nu- 
clear weapons,  if  you  wanted  to  put  it 
in  other  nuclear  weapons;  but  it  really 
ought  to  go  into  conventional  war,  be- 
cause there  is  the  immoral  thing  we 
are  doing  in  1985. 

The  immoral  thing  is  asking  for  a 
nuclear  war  when  we  could  prevent  it. 
and  we  are  asking  for  it  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
in  Europe  to  hold  them  back  for  a 
very  few  number  of  days.  That  is  a 
crime,  that  is  a  crime  against  human- 
ity; we  ought  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wiU  yield  if  you 
really  want  to  go  on  with  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant point.  As  the  gentleman  pointed 
out.  that  a  Trident  n  submarine  could 
destroy  the  entire  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  also  discussed  in  this  debate 
before  how  they  are  relatively  invol- 
nerable.  certainly  until  the  1990's.  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  used 
the  date,  at  least  untU  1990  absolutely. 

So  now  the  gentleman  raises  the 
specter  of  having  an  BflX  missile  for  a 
limited  nuclear  war,  to  avoid  hitting 
civilians.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  a  seri- 


ous point  to  discuss;  we  are  not  going 
to  discuss  limited  nuclear  war,  but  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  that  the 
MX.  because  it  is  so  vulnerable,  be- 
cause it  is  not  survlvable,  would  have 
to  be  used  as  a  first  attack  weapon. 

Well,  that  is  not  our  policy,  the  first 
strike.  I  think  we  have  clarified  some 
of  these  things,  and  move  ba(±  to  the 
MX  missile.  Let  us  agree  on  one  thing: 
The  triad,  which  we  do  agree  upon  as 
a  policy,  strategic  policy,  that  the  MX 
if  put  in  place  would  be  the  weakest 
link  of  that  triad.  Is  that  correct?  Does 
the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  COURTER.  No,  because  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  look  at  individ- 
ual links  of  the  triad.  Just  like  one 
football  team  does  not  look  at  a  quar- 
terback only.  He  has  got  to  look  at  the 
whole  synergistic  effect  of  the  offense 
and  defense. 

The  Soviet  Union  looks  at  the 
United  States  from  a  strategic  stand- 
point, cannot  pick  up  one  weapons 
system. 

The  flaw  in  saying  that  our  sea  leg  is 
a  great  deterrent  because  we  can  anni- 
hilate Soviet  civilian  population  is 
simply  to  say  that  if  we  use  that 
weapon  we  will,  in  fact,  destruct  our- 
selves; it  is  committing  suicide. 

Mr.  DICKS.  None  of  these  wei^Mns 
will  destruct  ourselves. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  do  not  think  any 
rational  decisions  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  say  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  some  sort  of  a  period 
of  great  tension  attacked  military  tar- 
gets that  our  response  would  be  to 
attack  civilian  targets. 

Right  now  our  only  response  is  that. 
My  argument  is.  it  is  not  a  very  credi- 
ble req>onse. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  not  have 

Mr.  COURTER.  And  therefore,  de- 
terrence is  breaking  down. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  not  have  BIAD. 
mutual  assured  destruction?  That  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  suggesting? 

Hi.  COURTER.  I  would  argue  that 
we  should  do  the  research  and  devel- 
opment to  see  if  we  can  move  from  a 
doctrine  of  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion, as  I  pray  that  we  will  be  able  to 
one  day,  to  defensive  systems. 

I  would  also  sutaiit.  and  agree  with 
you.  that  the  only  doctrine  we  can  pos- 
sibly have  right  now  is  mutually  as- 
sured destruction.  That  is  based  on  de- 
terrence. That  is  what  your  side  is  ar- 
guing and  that  is  what  our  side  is  as- 

mirning. 

I  want  to  get  away  from  it;  I  do  not 
like  it.  but  it  is  the  only  thtaig  I  think 
we  have  at  the  present  time,  and 
therefore  we  have  to  live  with  it. 

Mr.  DICB:s.  I  think  the  argument 
on  SDI  will  be  a  separate  debate.  But 
the  point  is  here,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  vulnerability  of  the  MX 
missile.  After  all  these  hours  now,  and 
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after  all  tke  debate  all  ttaeae  years,  by 
putting  thiit  MX  mlasUe  in  that  sUo  I 
will  again  iiuote  Secretary  Weinberger. 
Whether  you  harden  It  or  Mtperhuden  It, 
It  la  Boinc  t4  be  aa  vulnermlde  today  aa  It  waa 
3  yean  ago  Iwhen  the  admtnlstratlan  reject- 
ed that.  Ana  the  other  akte  has  not  made  a 
point  yet  aaito  the  fact  that  tlie  MX  wOl  not 
be  that  vultierable,  noosurvtvatde  after  over 
$30  billion  If  apent  on  the  MX  mlaaile. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Thank  you. 

I  have  bten  very  unfata'.  Mr.  Lbhmah 
has  been  ^tlng  since  12:80  today.  Ac- 
tually, he  iasked  me  yesterday,  and  he 
is  the  last  speaker  on  our  side.  I  guess 
at  the  en4  of  it.  if  everybody  rolls  it 
over,  we  will  wipe  out  all  our  time. 

Are  there  any  other  speakers?  Oh. 
there  is  o^e  more  weaker.  I  will  let 
you  be  th0  last  meaker  if  you  want  to. 
except  I  iMll  say  a  word  or  two  at  the 
end. 

I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wor^da  [Mr.  LcHMAal. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ihtnt  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion. 

As  I  sat  here  since  almost  13:80,  the 
more  I  gat  the  more  depressed  I 
became  with  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chitirman.  I  do  not  often  come 
to  the  well  of  the  House  to  meak.  I 
was  not  a  particularly  good  orator 
before  my  surgery,  and  sinoe  the  sur- 
gery I  hate  been  even  lev  Inclined  to- 
wards spe^hmaklng.  There  was,  how- 
ever, onei  positive  political  benefit 
from  my  gurgery.  Without  any  reflec- 
tion on  ai^  of  my  colleagues,  it  is  now 
physically  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
out  of  more  than  one  side  of  my 
mouth,  on  the  MX.  at  any  other  issue. 

Others  irill  argue  the  technicalities 
of  this  isslie  in  the  20  hours  of  sched- 
uled debi^  this  week.  Someone  must 
speak  on  behalf  of  our  grandchildren, 
and  that  Compels  me  to  rise  today  in 
opposition  to  the  release  of  $1.5  billion 
to  fund  21  new  MX  missiles  for  fiscal 
year  1985.1 

In  the  4ft  years  since  Hiroshima  the 
superpowers  have  continued  to  stock- 
pile nuclear  weapons.  Tet.  we  have 
avoided  al  nuclear  explosion.  It's  like 
the  story  Mwut  a  man  who  falls  off  of 
a  50-stort  building.  After  falling  40 
floors  he  traves  to  some  window  wash- 
ers on  a  snffold  and  shouts,  "no  sweat 
so  far."  yfe  are  at  40  years,  not  40 
floors,  and  if  we  build  21  more  MX 
missiles,  we  too  are  Just  as  idiotically 
opUmlstle  in  the  face  of  annihilation. 

Recently  in  Miami  I  lost  a  good 
friend.  He  was  operated  on  in  the 
finest  of  t^e  teaching  ho^ital  medical 
centers  by  the  best  trained  staff  and 
attended  by  the  best  <H}eratlng  room 
team.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
the  pres*vatlve  into  which  his  dis- 
eased tissue  was  supposed  to  be  placed 
was  instead  injected  into  his  spinal 
column,  killing  him.  A  human  mistake 
by  expertfe,  deq)ite  all  safeguards,  can 
destroy  life  on  earth  as  easily  as  it  de- 
stroyed this  one  good  man. 
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The  MX  is  the  ultimate  "Tumble" 
weapim.  It  is  very  high-tech.  It  has  no 
military  value.  It  cannot  be  used  with- 
out total  self-destruction.  Yet  we 
thhik  that  we  need  it.  We  are  buying  it 
to  impress  our  neighbors  with  our  lit- 
erally upward  mobility. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  best  minds  of 
the  church  spent  time  and  money  de- 
bating how  many  angels  could  "dance 
on  the  point  of  a  pin."  Now  our  nucle- 
ar experts  similarly  confuse  us  with 
quasl-rellgious  talk  about  silos,  basing 
modes.  ICBM's.  BdRVs  and  the  triad. 
Thousands  of  years  from  now  some 
other  planetary  visitor  will  see  what  is 
left  of  our  Earth  and  how  life  was 
diminated  because  we  tried  to  deter- 
mine how  many  nukes  we  could  make 
dance  here  on  Earth. 

That  same  visitor  from  space  might 
wonder  at  the  lifeless  remains  of  our 
hardened  silos,  and  at  the  foolishness 
of  a  people  who  could  so  easily  destroy 
themselves. 

A  few  years  ago  Clint  Eastwood 
when  playing  a  supercop.  Dirty  Harry, 
said  to  the  bad  guy  before  his  own 
quick  draw— first  strike,  "Go  ahead 
make  my  day." 

Not  long  ago,  veto  pen  in  hand,  the 
President  so  challenged  the  Congress 
on  taxes.  Think  of  our  now.  or  future. 
Commander  in  Chief,  a  model  of  a 
hardened  silo  in  one  hand  and  a  red 
telephone  to  Moscow  in  the  other.  I 
fear  those  same  words,  "make  my 
(tey."  and  those  words  will  make  the 
last  day  for  life  on  Earth. 

The  MX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip  and 
we  are  not  in  a  poker  game.  We  are 
risking  the  survival  of  mankind.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  opposing 
the  MX. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHldAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gMitleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  conducting  this  debate  here 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  Bfr.  Kam- 
pelman.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  had  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  what  Mr.  Kampelman  had  to 
say  and  whether  he  may  have  changed 
the  goitleman's  mind. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  have 
read  some  of  what  Bir.  Kampelman 
has  to  say.  I  respect  Mr.  Kampelman. 
I  think  he  is  going  to  be  a  good  negoti- 
ator if  they  give  him  the  power  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BtrohI. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  nearly 
3  years  ago  I  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavhoulbs]  to  eliminate 
the  funds  for  the  first  nine  production 
MX  missiles.  At  that  time  the  adminis- 
tration was  asking  for  the  missiles 
before  a  determination  was  made  on 


how  to  base  them.  It  was  ludicrous,  to 
me.  at  that  time  to  produce  mlssllies- 
when  there  was  no  ba^ng  mode. 

That  basing  mode  has  been  resolved, 
though  not  in  the  way  many  individ- 
uals feel  it  should  be.  but  resolved 
nonetheless.  We  are  now  left  with  two 
alternatives.  Either  we  modernize  our 
land-based  leg  of  the  triad  or  we  do 
not.  Either  we  retain  the  upgrading  of 
our  triad  or  we  do  not.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  moving  forward  on  this 
program. 

First,  since  1980  we  have  pursued 
our  commitment  to  modernize  the 
strategic  forces  due  to  the  age  of  our 
systems  and  the  investmoit  in  offm- 
sive  strategic  forces  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  signing  of  the 
SALT  n  treaty.  The  Soviets  have  now 
deployed  six  new  or  modified  systems 
since  SALT  n.  We  will  have  an  oper- 
ational BCX  capability  late  next  year, 
the  first  new  system  since  the  late 
1960's.  No  amount  of  rationalization 
can  explain  away  the  discrepancy  in 
land-based  offensive  systems. 

Second,  the  alHanne  has  held  up 
magnificently  against  a  massive  Soviet 
effort  to  turn  around  the  deployment 
of  the  Pershing  H  and  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  Our  NATO 
alliance  is  holding  firm.  It  would 
Indeed  by  ironic,  in  my  mind,  for  the 
European  allies  to  see  the  United 
States  put  the  MX  missile  to  rest  not 
because  of  Soviet  pressures,  but  be- 
cause of  our  own  weak  resolve  not  to 
make  the  investment  necessary  to 
modernize  and  retain  the  programs  of 
the  strategic  triad. 

The  MX  will  be  the  first  of  our  mis- 
sile modernization  efforts  to  be  de- 
ployed. 

In  a  GAO  report.  It  says:  "Accuracy 
achieved  by  the  first  of  test  missQes 
has  been  significantly  better  than 
design  requirements." 

The  D-5  Trident  missUe  will  not  be 
on  line  until  1989,  and  the  paper  Mldg- 
etman  is  not  expected  to  be  ready 
untfl  1992.  Modernization  means  put- 
ting new  sjrstems  In  the  field;  it  does 
not  mean  waiting  for  the  next  idea  to 
materialize. 

nnally.  let  me  agree  that  the  MX 
missile  cannot  be  a  bargaining  chip 
and  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  The  MX 
missUe  gives  us  a  capability  we  now 
lack  and  cannot  afford  to  give  up  in 
light  of  the  Soviet  MX-like  missQes. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  square  one 
and  begin  all  over  again.  If  we  do  that, 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  need  has 
gone  away.  It  is  stiU  very  much  there. 
If  we  close  down  the  line,  there  will  be 
no  new  production  as  we  know  it 
today. 

In  last  year's  bill  the  language  for 
fencing  the  funds  for  the  21  mlssUes 
was  done  with  the  March  date  in  mind 
because  it  was  that  March  date  that 
was  the  time  that  we  would  run  out  of 
funds  for  continued  production.  The 
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end  of  this  month  that  production  will 
begin  to  dose  down.  That  line  will  be 
doMd  in  May  1985. 

Let  us  also  agree  that  cancellation  of 
the  MX.  after  we  have  spent  over  half 
of  the  program  dollars,  is  more  than  a 
waste  of  money.  It  is  a  waste  of  cour- 
age to  ignore  the  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  waste  of  courage 
to  ignore  the  limited  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  counter  that  capability  head 
on. 

Arms  control  will  not  defend  this 
country.  Arms  control  will  not  do  away 
with  the  Soviet  land-based  offensive 
strategic  forces  aimed  at  the  United 
States.  Europe,  and  Asia.  Arms  control 
cannot  guarantee  peace.  Arms  control 
cannot  guarantee  security.  Congress  is 
responsible  for  the  national  security  of 
this  country.  Congress  is  responsible 
for  setting  the  standards  in  this  free 
world.  If  this  Congress  cannot  make  a 
commitment  to  limit  the  security  in- 
vestment, who  are  we  to  lead  in  the 
future? 

I  support  the  unf  encing  of  the  MX 
missile  funds.  We  cannot  continue 
with  an  off-and-on  policy  with  de- 
fense. We  saw  this  In  the  B-1.  We  now 
have  seen  it  with  the  VOL 
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The  first  B-1  is  coming  off  the  pro- 
duction line  into  our  inventory  this 
summer  after  a  2-year  stoppage  in 
1979.  The  MX  is  in  need  of  moving 
forward. 

In  December  1986.  the  first  10  au- 
thorized missiles,  authorised  in  1984. 
will  be  ready.  The  1980  funded  mis- 
siles, which  are  necessary,  must  be 
moved  forward  now. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cabiikt]. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Americans  observing 
the  cmgoing  debate  on  arms  control 
have  been  subjected  to  both  sides  pre- 
senting the  arguments.  United  States- 
Soviet  systems  have  been  presented  as 
well  as  the  United  States-Soviet  sys- 
tems' survivability  characteristics.  The 
numbers  of  weapons  in  each  country's 
arsenals;  the  relationships  between 
NATO  and  the  United  SUtes  have  also 
been  presented.  Obviously,  both  coun- 
tries have  the  ability  to  destroy  each 
other  if  all  their  weapons  were  suc- 
cessfully launched. 

The  real  debate,  arms  control, 
should  focus  on  two  issues:  Deterrence 
and  fruitful  negotiations  leading  to 
the  reduction  of  forces,  greater  stabili- 
ty of  those  forces,  and  confidence 
building. 

Today,  we  are  debating  the  merits  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  180,  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$1.5  billion  for  the  procurement  of  21 
additional  Peacekeeper  missiles.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  put  the  Peacekeep- 


er missile  debate  in  the  context  of: 
First,  preserving  deterrence;  and 
second,  advancing  productive  arms 
control  negotiations.  Negotiations  that 
should  lead  to  fruitful  conclusions. 

We  should  not  debate  the  horrors  of 
the  nuclear  winter  or  other  emotional 
and  less  than  substantive  issues.  I  be- 
lieve the  Peacekeeper  has  great  merit 
in  both  the  enhancement  of  deter- 
rence and  in  arms  control. 

When  dealing  with  the  issues  of  de- 
terrence, we  must  do  Just  that:  Ask 
not  what  destructive  value  our  weap- 
ons systems  have  or  our  adversaries' 
weapons  systems  have,  but  ask  what 
value  these  weapons  systems  have  in 
preventing  our  adversaries  from 
launching  thermonuclear  weapons. 
The  Peacekeeper  missile  has  great 
value  in  the  promotion  of  deterrence. 
Taken  in  the  total  context  of  our 
triad,  it  presents  to  the  Soviet  Union 
numerous  planning  problems.  It  sub- 
stantially reduces  their  certainty  or 
probability  of  a  successful-first  strike 
attack. 

Additionally,  it  places  some  of  their 
prompt,  hard  target  warheads  on  the 
668  SS-18  and  S8-19's  in  Jeopardy. 
This  action  alone  should  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  at  Geneva. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  focus  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remaiiu  on  the  ongo- 
ing negotiations  in  Oeneva.  Negotia- 
tions, like  politics,  is  the  art  of  give 
and  take,  and  an  attempt  to  reach  rea- 
sonable goals.  In  the  case  of  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  these  goals  should 
be  for  the  reduction  of  nuclear  forces, 
hopefully  to  the  ultimate  level  of  zero. 
They  should  be  for  the  Improvement 
of  stability  and  a  balance  in  the  exist- 
ing forces,  and  they  should  be  for  the 
promotion  of  confidence-building 
measures. 

Let  us  examine  the  give  and  take  as- 
pects of  the  present  negotiations.  One. 
to  enhance  stability,  the  United  States 
desires  to  move  to  a  small,  mobile  mis- 
sile, the  Midgetman.  However,  the 
United  States  is  presently  prohibited 
from  deploying  a  new.  small,  mobile 
missile.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  test- 
ing the  S8X-25.  a  small,  mobile  mis- 
sile. Some  believe  this  is  in  violation  of 
SALT  II  agreements.  I  am  not  here  to 
argue  that;  the  Soviets  believe  it  re- 
places their  SS-13.  under  the  5  per- 
cent agreement  of  SALT  II. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  if 
we  want  to  deploy  a  new,  small  missile 
we  have  to  get  an  agreement  at  the 
bargsining  table.  What  wlU  our  quid 
pro  quo  be?  What  wiU  we  give  at  the 
bargaining  table  to  get  their  agree- 
ment to  allow  us  to  move  to  that  mis- 
sUe? 

Frankly,  we  have  nothing  to  give. 
Let  us  look  at  the  balance  of  the  exist- 
ing forces.  The  ICBM  forces.  Let  us 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
prompt,  hard  target  c^ability.  Today, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  an  exclusive  hold 


on  this  capability.  What  can  we 
present  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  give 
and  take  to  get  them  to  move  back 
from  their  position  of  having  668 
prompt,  hard  target-klU  capable  mis- 
siles? We  have  nothing,  unless  we  have 
the  peacekeeper. 

Let  us  look  at  the  future,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Under  SALT  II,  we  have 
nowhere  to  go,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
still  can  deploy  the  SS-24  under  SALT 
II  protocol  as  a  new  missile.  This  will 
be  a  missile  that  has  the  characteristic 
of  being  MIRVd  to  10  warheads.  It 
has  the  characteristic  of  being  mobile 
as  well.  We  have  nothing  In  that  area. 

We  have  nothing  to  match  that  ca- 
pability, which,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Soviet  Union  can  have  and  can  build 
under  present  SALT  II  agreements. 

If  we  do  not  continue  to  develop  and 
deploy  the  MX  missile,  we  have  two 
areas  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  crazy  to  give  up,  because  we  have 
nothUig  to  give  up  in  return. 

There  are  other  points  we  must  con- 
sider, and  some  people  talk  about 
those  points:  The  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  for  example.  People  believe 
that  is  something  we  can  bargain  with. 
Frankly.  I  believe  that  is  something 
we  can  bargain  with,  but  it  should  be 
bargained  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
moving  forward  with  strategic  defense 
initiatives,  and  we  have  to  be  very, 
very  concerned  about  that.  We  have  to 
be  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a 
breakthrough  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  area  of  strategic  defense. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  for  Just  an  instant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  in  the  meeting 
at  the  White  House  with  Mr.  Kampel- 
man.  Bfr.  Kampelman.  of  course, 
agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Kampelman  said  that  we 
clearly  need  to  have  the  MX.  that  the 
Soviets  understand  strength  and  de- 
termination; that  if  we  do  not  give 
them  the  B£S  missile,  we  seriously  un- 
dermine the  negotlatlitg  process.  He 
also  said  that  the  Soviets  will  say  if  we 
give  them  this,  unilaterally,  and  get 
nothing  in  return,  the  Soviets  will  say. 
"What  else  can  we  get  if  we  do  not 
give  anything  in  return?  Maybe  If  we 
sit  and  wait,  the  United  States  will 
concede  to  us  other  systems  unilateral- 
ly, and  we  do  not  have  to  negotiate 
anything  away." 

I  Just  want  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  our  chief 
negotiator  in  Geneva,  Mr.  Kampel- 
man, said  we  need  the  MX  missile  in 
order  to  conduct  the  kind  of  successful 
negotiations  and  the  reductions  in  the 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  that  we 
would  like  to  see,  but  only  if  we  have 
strength,  determination,  and  resolve. 
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and  something  behind  the  prooen  of 
negotiating,  and  that  Is  strength  and 
consistency. 

lb.  HUlfrER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleihan  yield? 

Mr.  CAIttVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUlkTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciated  the 
gientleman'from  Ohio's  statement  re- 
garding Max  Kampelman's  state- 
ments. Let  me  Just  say  that  he  con- 
cluded. Mr.  Kampelman  concluded,  by 
saying  thsit  in  his  estimation,  if  the 
MX  was  t4ken  from  consideration,  it 
will  delay  the  negotiations. 

I  think  that  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
statement  that  he  has  used  so  far. 

He  has  to  be  back.  I  believe,  to  com- 
mence negotiations  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow Dooming.  He  flew  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  Democrat  who 
asked  his  fellow  Democrats  to  stand 
behind  thfc  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  he  made  a  very  compel- 
ling argument.  He  said,  "You  know,  I 
am  a  DemAocrat,  but  In  my  book  we 
only  have  bne  President  at  a  time,  and 
this  is  a  time  to  support  him." 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  their  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  continue,  we 
may  look  it  the  B-IB  bomber,  and  we 
have  to  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  now  doing  research  and  develop- 
ment and  in  fact  have  constructed  a 
Blackjack  bomber,  which  we  can  nego- 
tiate for.  We  can  look  at  cruise  mis- 
siles. The  Soviet  Unicm.  of  course,  has 
the  ASX-15.  a  cruise  missile  that  has 
comparable  capabilities  with  our 
cruise  misile.  These  are  issues  that 
can  be  negotiated  on  in  good  faith  at 
Geneva.  If  we  do  not  go  forward  with 
the  MX  missile,  or  the  Peacekeeper 
missile,  as 'I  prefer  to  call  it.  we  do  not 
have  a  vUble  position  to  deal  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  SS-34  and  the 
SSX-25. 

D  1800 

And  we  ilso  do  not  have  anything  to 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  their 
present  hard-target  kill  cm>abillty.  the 
SS-18'8  and  the  SS-19's. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  BIr.  Kam- 
pelnum  coming  here  today,  and  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Kampelman  came  here  today 
because  ht  realizes  that  if  he  does  not 
to  deal  with  in  the  give- 
ftf  arms  negotiatlmis.  these 
fctions  that  we  all  hope  will 
ful  cannot  be  successful.  So 
he  has  taken  time  out  fttmi  his  negoti- 
ations in  (|>eneva  to  come  here  to  build 
a  base  fori  himself  and  our  negotiating 
team  fronl  which  they  can  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CAunr]  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  PzASKl. 

Mr.  PEIASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  funding  for  the 
MX  missUe  for  a  very  simple  reason.  It 
is  a  wake  of  money.  It  is  a  missile 
without  a  mission. 

The  best  argument  President 
Reagan  can  muster  on  behalf  of  the 
MX  is  that  it  is  a  bargaining  chip  in 
the  recently  revived  nuclear  arms  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  a  time  when  Federal  deficits  are 
running  at  $200  billion  every  year, 
when  the  Nation  adds  $1  trillion  to  the 
national  debt  every  4  or  5  years,  the 
idea  of  spending  $25  billion  for  a  bar- 
gaining chip  is  ludicrous. 

A  bargidnlng  chip  is  all  the  MX  can 
be.  It  surely  won't  add  to  the  defense 
of  the  Nation. 

The  whole  rationale  for  the  J£3i  was 
that  it  would  be  invulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first-strike  attack,  that  it  would 
survive  for  a  retaliatory  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  after  several  different  schemes 
to  base  the  MX  in  a  way  to  make  it  in- 
vulnerable all  proved  impractical,  the 
present  plan  was  developed  to  put  the 
new  BCX  missiles  in  old  Minuteman 
missile  silos.  It  was  the  vulnerability 
of  the  latter  which  led  to  talk  of  the 
MX  in  the  first  place. 

So,  no  increase  in  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity. But  do  we  simply  need  additional 
nuclear  warhead  delivery  capability? 

Hardly.  With  B-52  bombers  already 
in  the  fleet  and  B-1  bombers  on  the 
way.  with  Pershing  and  cruise  missies 
stationed  in  Europe,  with  Minuteman 
missiles  at  the  ready,  with  Trident 
submarines  prowling  the  seas,  the 
United  States  certainly  doesn't  need 
the  MX  as  a  delivery  vehicle. 

In  short,  the  MX  is  useless  except  as 
a  bargidnlng  chip  at  the  Geneva  talks. 

The  cost  of  the  ciirrently  sought 
batch  of  21  missUes  wiU  be  $2.5  billion. 

That's  $2.5  billion  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment doesn't  have.  The  Treasiuy  De- 
psjrtment  will  have  to  go  out  and 
borrow  the  money. 

Recently,  President  Reagan  told 
county  elected  officials  that  he  ada- 
mantely  opposes  renewal  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing  for  local  government 
at  a  cost  of  $4.5  billion  because  "we 
don't  have  any  revenue  to  share." 

Shouldn't  the  same  reasoning  apply 
to  Pentagon  weapons  systems  which 
aren't  absolutely  critical  to  our  nation- 
al defense?  When  we  don't  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  them  and  no  pros- 
pect of  getting  the  money  except  by 
more  self -destructive  borrowing,  mar- 
ginal or  "nice-to-have"  weapons  sys- 
tems should  be  put  on  the  shelf. 

A  major  flaw  in  the  defense  buildup 
psychology  of  President  Reagan  and 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
is  their  tendency  to  go  for  every  new 
weiUDon  on  the  wish  list  of  the  admi- 


rals and  generals.  Making  choices  is 
too  iMdnf ul  for  them. 

It  would  be  like  a  family  reacting  to 
reports  of  burglars  in  the  neighbor- 
hood by  installing  three  lodes  on  every 
door,  bars  on  aU  the  windows,  and 
electronic  alarm  system,  barbed  wire 
fence  aroimd  the  property  and  attack 
dogs  in  the  yard. 

The  family  would  have  good  reason 
to  feel  secure,  but  it  would  also  be  feel- 
ing broke.  Its  actions  would  not  pass 
the  test  of  common  sense. 

Neither  is  it  sensible  for  a  nation  to 
spend  $25  billion  for  a  MX  missile 
system  it  doesn't  really  need  and  can't 
really  afford. 

ttx.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HertslI. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  reach  the  end  of  this 
debate  today  and  look  forward  to  tom- 
morrow.  we  can  agree  on  one  basic 
thing,  and  that  is  that  while  we  are 
voting  on  23  MX  missiles  this  we^ 
the  proponents  of  the  MX  have  admit- 
ted that  they  are  talking  about  a  hun- 
dered  missiles.  So  unlike  the  other 
body,  when  Members  talked  about 
voting  yes  on  21  and  no  on  48.  the 
issue  in  the  House  is  very  clear.  Every- 
one agrees  that  21  is  of  no  use  to  us;  it 
is  Just  a  step  to  100  MX  missUes. 

Let  me  point  out  that  there  is  more 
than  that  in  the  equation.  We  know 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  asking 
not  only  for  a  himdred  eventually  but 
for  123  backup  missUes  for  testing,  et 
cetera.  So  we  are  talking  about  an 
awful  lot  of  money.  We  are  talking 
about,  with  superhardening.  $30  bil- 
lion to  $40  billion  plus. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  point. 
That  is  that  it  has  not  been  denied— 
because  it  cannot  be  denied,  because 
Secretary  Weinberger  himself  told  us 
2  years  ago — that  if  we  put  the  MX 
missile  in  the  same  Minuteman  silo,  it 
will  be  vulnerable.  It  will  continue  to 
be  vulnerable,  whether  it  is  hardened 
or  superhardened.  with  whatever  tech- 
nology they  talk  about  for  the  future 
which  they  do  not  have  today.  And 
they  cannot  tell  us  how  much  it  wiU 
cost  to  superharden  those  silos,  and 
they  cannot  give  us  an  honest  answer 
as  to  their  survivability.  It  could  be  as 
low  as  1  percent. 

The  MX  will  remain  vulnerable, 
even  with  that  high  cost,  and  many  of 
us  contend,  therefore,  that  this  $30 
billion  or  $40  billion  will  not  add  to 
the  defense  or  the  deterrent  strength 
of  this  Nation.  In  fact,  that  $30  billion 
or  $40  billion  could  be  used  for  many 
other  things  regarding  the  defense  of 
this  Nation,  whether  it  is  to  accelerate 
the  mobile  missile,  accelerate  the  Tri- 
dent, or  to  strengUien  our  convention- 
al forces— things  that  make  common 
sense,  things  that  we  know  would 
work. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  [Mr. 
HonaJhaa  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  RatI. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  RAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bn- 
HBTTl  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stbattoh]  and  see  if  there 
is  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wHl  yield.  I  thought  we 
were  girfng  to  be  able  to  have  an  agree- 
ment, but  I  find  out  now  that  our  re- 
quest already  is  for  160  minutes,  and  I 
only  have  130  minutes  to  divide  tomor- 
row. There  are  2  hours,  for  120  min- 
utes. So  there  is  no  way  I  can  get  the 
requests  in  now.  I  am  trying  to  pare 
down  Members  and  tell  them  not  to 
take  that  long.  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
able  to  do  what  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  be  able  to  do.  It  is  quite  embarrass- 
ing to  me  because  I  told  Members  they 
could  have  time. 

I  really  have  not  promised  160  min- 
utes, but  I  have  requests  for  160  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  further  time  from 
the  time  allocated  to  the  gratleman  in 
the  well,  but  I  did  want  to  get  an  un- 
derstanding as  to  whether  the  gentle- 
man was  going  to  take  his  imused  time 
tomorrow  or  not. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  like  to  use 
all  the  time  tomorrow.  It  is  not  much. 
It  is  only  15  or  20  minutes,  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  could  reach  an  agreement,  I  think 
it  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
IM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  want  a  nuclear  con- 
flict, but  what  they  do  want  is  to  take 
America  toward  a  neutral  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some 
people  in  this  Congress  who  are  help- 
ing that  position  out.  The  best  way  for 
them  to  aeoomplish  this  is  to  weaken 
NATO  from  internal  conflict  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  and  to  force 
America  into  a  posture  of  not  having  a 
viable  deterrent. 

a  1810 

Now.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
viable  deterrent  is  the  ICZ  missile, 
that  ccmUnued  funding  is  also  needed 
to  continue  that  program  now. 

Without  being  too  repetitious.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Congress 
that  the  MX  program  is  a  long  pro- 


gram, spanning  5  more  years  even 
under  the  President's  plan  and  pro- 
gram: however,  the  particular  vote 
faced  on  House  Joint  Resolution  180 
has  two  immediate  impacts;  one  on  the 
negotiati(»is  line  and  one  on  the  pro- 
duction line.  One  single  vote  may  not 
show  resolve  or  lack  of  resolve  regard- 
ing a  particular  weapons  system:  how- 
ever, the  vote  may  indeed  be  interpret- 
ed as  the  beginning  of  a  shift  in  direc- 
tion if  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  trend 
developed  over  the  past  several  years. 
That  trend  in  needed  modernisation  of 
UJ3.  strategic  forces  has  been  positive. 
An  affirmative  vote  Is  needed  to  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  that  positive 
trend. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  are  un- 
likely to  obtain  immediate  results,  as 
we  are  up  against  veterans  who  have 
been  negotiating  for  years,  who  know 
how  to  delay  and  how  to  stalL  Support 
for  the  MX  missile  from  only  the 
barest  majority  in  this  Congress  will 
only  tend  to  lengthen  the  negotiation 
process.  If  the  continued  procurement 
of  the  MX  missile  is  now  disrupted 
and  at  some  later  point  in  time  if  pro- 
duction must  be  restarted  to  reempha- 
slae  resolve  and  to  create  the  military 
Incentives  for  the  Soviets  to  reduce 
their  heavy  ICBM  forces,  the  cost  will 
be  much  greater  than  if  continued 
modest  progress  toward  the  goal  is 
maintained. 

A  negative  vote  will  not  destroy  the 
negotiations,  as  has  been  pointed  out; 
but  it  wiU  make  negotiatlcms  for  an  ef- 
fective arms  control  agreement  sub- 
stantially more  difficult  for  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  recently  heard  from 
a  group  of  Soviet  specialists  who  indi- 
cated that  the  Soviet  Government 
views  negotiations,  among  other  objec- 
tives, as  a  way  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
Soviet  military  programs.  Many  pro- 
grams in  the  Soviet  econ<nny  are  com- 
peting for  the  resources  devoted  to  the 
Soviet  military.  Although  they  may 
never  negotiate  away  the  strategic 
parity  they  believe  they  possess  today, 
they  wiU  seek  to  avoid  expensive  and 
extensive  responses  in  the  future. 

The  MX  missUe.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
make  vulnerable  the  centerpiece  of 
Soviet  offensive  weaponry,  weaponry 
such  as  the  88-18  and  the  88-19  and 
will  create  the  need  for  the  Soviets  to 
respond  with  relatively  expensive 
counter  measures;  for  example,  silo 
hardening.  ABM.  and  more  heavy  mis- 
siles. Negotiations  are  another  and  less 
costly  way  for  them  to  avoid  many  of 
these  financial  burdens.  Unless  the 
MX  program  proceeds,  the  Soviets  will 
not  be  convinced  that  a  reqwnse  is  re- 
quired, as  Is  the  need  to  negotiate  the 
issue. 

Some  say  the  Soviets  have  never  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  MX  missile. 
The  absence  of  Soviet  expressions  of 
concern  regarding  the  MX,  however, 
in  my  own  opinion,  can  be  explained  in 


several  ways.  They  know  how  to  re- 
spond when  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  two  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  They  would  probably  re- 
Qwnd  when  needed  to  do  so  by  saying 
that  the  MX  program  has  slipped,  has 
been  reduced,  and  has  lacked  strong 
support;  the  size  of  the  deployment 
does  not  threaten  to  eliminate  today's 
rough  strategic  parity.  The  Soviets  do 
not  want  to  show  too  much  interest 
because  they  would  then  be  asked  to 
pay  too  high  a  price  to  reduce  the 
threat  posed  by  the  MX  missile.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  con- 
cerned, however,  only  that  they  have 
not  expressed  that  concern  from 
within  their  closed  society. 

ISx.  Chairman,  in  dosing,  let  me  say 
that  the  MX  has  been  characterized  as 
a  sitting  duck;  but  so  are  our  heavy 
aircraft  carriers  and  battleships, 
which  are  also  charaoertized  now  as 
sitting  ducks.  Some  believe  they 
should  never  have  been  authorized, 
and  other  military  installations 
throughout  our  land  and  Europe  and 
NATO  and  the  Pacific  basin. 

The  MX  position  is  one  of  deter- 
rence and.  quite  frankly,  I  believe  that 
if  it  fails,  mobile  missile  and  super- 
hard  silos  will  not  matter. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  second? 

Mr.  RAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  think  an  important 
point  as  we  are  doobig  out  the  debate 
tonight  should  be  made.  There  was  an 
agrument  made  over  here  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  was  here  at  the 
time  about  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  spending  on  defense  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
that  under  the  Presidency  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  60  percent  of  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  went  to  defense,  and 
under  this  President  we  have  got 
about  26  percent  of  the  budget  going 
for  defense. 

Everybody  is  concerned,  naturally, 
that  we  spend  the  money  wisely,  but  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  comment 
on  that,  the  fact  that  John  Kennedy 
was  seeking  to  spend  50  percent  of  the 
budget  of  this  country  on  defense,  and 
we  have  people  who  would  say  we  are 
spending  too  much  today,  when  it  is 
only  26  percent. 

Mr.  RAY.  WeU,  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  those  comments.  I  totally 
agree  with  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion that  would  release  $1.5  billion  for 
the  procurement  of  21  operational  MX 
missiles. 


The  argument  being  utilized  to  sup- 
port this  |oint  resolution  is  that  our 
arms  conttol  negotiators  need  this  to 
enhance  their  bargaining  power  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Such  an  argument 
elevates  perception  theory  to  a  posi- 
tion of  doninance  that  wlU  fuel  and 
drive  the  escalating  arms  race.  Despite 
the  widely!  held  view  that  the  MX  mis- 
sile is  inoffective  in  terms  of  deter- 
rence and  ^taliation.  we  are  told  that 
we  must  continue  to  fund  this  strategi- 
cally flaw^  weapons  system  because  a 
failure  to  do  so  would  signal  a  lack  of 
national  resolve  which  would  damage 
the  military  and  diplomatic  prestige  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The 
open-ended  theory  that  we  must  build 
and  deploy  even  ineffective  weapon 
ss^ms  ot*  perceptions  of  the  United 
States  will  suffer  is  nonsmse.  The 
Congress  has  supported  the  funding 
requh«meiits  of  many  weapon  systems 
designed  to  assure  the  strategic  de- 
fense of  dur  country.  We  have  weap- 
ons in  our  arsenal  that  can  destroy  po- 
tential adversaries  many  times  over. 
The  Unitod  States  now  has  9.000  stra- 
tegic nudfear  warheads  in  its  arsenaL 
Our  pot^tial  adversaries  are  well 
aware  of  dur  deterrent  capabilities. 

Nevetheless.  to  the  advocates  of  per- 
ception tfeieory  dominating  our  def rase 
polides.  tiiere  can  never  be  enough. 
To  perception  theorists  the  MX  is 
vital,  no  jmatter  its  vulnerability  to 
attack  iniMinuteman  sQos.  This  vul- 
nerability! means  that  this  weapon 
system  cah  only  be  useful  as  a  danger- 
ous and  destabilizing  first  strike  nucle- 
ar wemwil.  The  MX  cannot  survive  an 
attadi  an^  has  no  deterrent  capability. 

Even  tnough  the  above  is  conceded 
by  almost  everybody,  and  is  certainly 
known  to  lour  potmtial  adversaries,  we 
are  told  tpat  we  must  still  spend  $1.5 
billion  to  provide  this  bargaining  chip 
or  according  to  the  perception  theo- 
rists we  wtill  be  seen  as  weak.  For  psy- 
chological reasons  we  must  open  up 
the  coffers.  Ultimate,  the  full  MX 
program  ^riU  cost  $41  bOlion  and  pro- 
vide 200  ailssiles.  We  are  told  by  the 
admlnistriitlon  that  we  must  spend 
this  mon^y  for  a  we^iion  system  that 
is  commomy  called  a  turkey.  This  call 
to  more  fentagon  waste  comes  at  a 
time  wheh  we  are  being  asked  by  the 
administration  to  cut  vital  domestic 
programs  [in  fiscal  year  1966. 

For  example,  cuts  of:  $1.8  billion  in 
our  Houang  Assistance  Program;  $2 
billion  in  piral  housing  programs;  $200 
million  in  training  and  employment; 
$2  biUioit  in  dvOlan  agmcy  pay  for 
our  Fedetal  workers;  and  $500  million 
in  studmi  financial  aid  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing a  situation  where  we  may  have  the 
most  frifltitful  defense  in  the  world, 
but  not  a  great  deal  to  defend.  We 
need  an  I  adequate  defense,  and  we 
have  one.  We  also  have  security  needs 
at  home.  At  a  time  when  many  of  our 
citizens  are  suffering  unemployment 


due  to  the  transition  taking  place  in 
the  international  economy,  with  jobs 
being  exported  to  cheap  labor  maricets 
abroad,  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
being  asked  by  the  administration  to 
freeze,  cut.  or  eliminate  the  very  pro- 
grams designed  to  cushion  our  citizens 
through  difficult  times,  we  can  ill 
afford  a  $1.5  billion  psychological  bar- 
gaining chip  for  those  defense  advo- 
cates driven  by  perception  theory.  We 
must  provide  for  an  adequate  defense 
of  the  United  States.  The  MX  does  not 
do  that  and  it  will  absorb  scarce  finan- 
cial resources.  Enough  is  enough. 

I  luge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Joint  resolution  and  the  MX. 

PARLIAMKHTART  IHQDIXT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRliiAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  can  the 
Chair  advise  us  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  remaining  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Behhett],  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoh],  and 
myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  remain- 
ing for  today  or  the  entire  debate 
time? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Just  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  14  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BDnrBTT]  has  26  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiCHiHSOir]  has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Rat]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
NATCHBt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  180)  to 
approve  the  obligation  of  funds  made 
available  by  Public  Law  98-473  for  the 
procurement  of  MX  missiles,  subject 
to  the  enactment  of  a  second  joint  res- 
olution, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


D  1820 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY WAGE  ACT  OF  1985— MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-45) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  laid 
before  the  Hoiise  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 


mltttee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  the  "Youth 
Employment  Opportunity  Wage  Act 
of  1985." 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  serious  and 
long-standing  problems  is  providing 
adequate  employment  opportunities 
for  our  young  people.  Even  in  times  of 
great  economic  prosperity,  unemploy- 
ment remains  a  significant  problem 
for  young  people,  particularly  young 
Blacks  and  Hispanlcs.  The  purpose  of 
the  draft  bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
employers  to  expand  job  opportunities 
for  young  people  during  a  period  of 
spedal  need— when  young  people  are 
looking  for  summer  jobs. 

The  proposal  would  permit  employ- 
ers to  pay  young  people  under  20  years 
of  age.  from  May  1  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  a  wage  of  no  less  than  either  75 
percent  of  the  otherwise  applicable 
mtntmiim  wage  or  $2.50  per  hour, 
whichever  is  less.  This  bill  provides 
protections  so  that  adult  workers  or 
previous  hired  youth  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  proposaL  It 
prohibits  the  discharge,  transfer,  or 
demotion  of  any  employee  because  of 
ineligibility  for  the  youth  wage  and 
for  the  purpose  of  hiring  an  eligible 
youth  and  it  provides  penalties  to 
asdst  in  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

For  many  businesses,  the  existing 
minttniim  wage  priccs  Unskilled  young 
people  out  of  the  job  market.  While 
some  businesses  can  afford  to  hire  un- 
skilled youth  and  provide  the  training 
and  experience  expected  to  pay  off  in 
future  productivity,  such  expectations 
are  often  umieasonable  over  a  short 
summer  employment  span. 

Studies  over  the  past  decade  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  reduced  job  opportuni- 
ties for  large  numbers  of  our  youth. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  jobs  in- 
volving considerable  initial  training. 
The  restricted  job  opportunities  for 
youth,  especially  minority  youth,  due 
to  the  iTiifiimiim  wage  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  growing  consensus  on  the 
value  of  a  lower  minimum  wage  for 
youth  as  a  means  of  expanding  their 
emplosrment. 

The  concept  of  a  youth  onployment 
opportunity  wage  has  attracted  a 
broad  coalition  of  support.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  many  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Conference  of 
Black  Mayors  and  organizations  repre- 
senting businesses  that  would  provide 
jobs  for  these  youth. 

The  proposal  would  enable  employ- 
ers to  expand  job  opportunities  for 
youth  during  the  summer  months.  It 
would  enable  many  young  people  to 
find  jobs,  earn  money,  and  gahi  the 
experience  and  skiUs  needed  for  future 
work  and  higher  wages.  The  bill  would 
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not  dimlniah  the  opportunities  for 
higher  wages  for  those  with  Job  skills. 

Because  it  provides  for  a  demonstra- 
tion period  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
program,  the  bill  should  allay  any 
doubts  as  to  the  ameliorative  impact 
of  the  youth  employment  opportunity 
wage. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this  leg- 
islation speedily. 

ROHALO  RlAOAM. 

TBB  Whrb  House  March  2$.  IMS. 


PRC  POPULATION  PROGRAM:  A 
VIOLATION  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
l^ieaker.  I  rise  today  to  draw  to  the  at- 
toiUcm  of  Congress  the  crimes  against 
humanity  being  committed  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  denouncing  those 
policies. 

In  1979.  the  PRC  adopted  as  part  of 
its  population  control  program  a 
policy  of  "one  couple/one  child."  This 
policy  supposedly  protects  the  free- 
dom of  couples  to  make  voluntary  de- 
cisions concerning  family  planning, 
but,  in  reality,  relies  upon  coercion, 
economic  penalties,  and  forced  abor- 
ti<ms— of  ten  late  in  pregnancy— for  re- 
fusal to  cnnply  with  the  program.  In 
accordance  with  the  program,  the 
PRC  Government  has  given  sanction 
to  family  planning  woricers  to  enforce 
a  "birth  quota"  system  established  for 
each  community  in  the  country.  This 
repressive  sjrstem  licenses  the  workers 
to  monitor  a  woman's  menstriial  cycle, 
dictate  to  couples  if  and  when  they 
may  have  their  one  child  permitted 
under  the  policy,  and  take  drastic 
measures  ranging  from  forced  abor- 
tions to  involuntary  sterilisation— to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  quota 
system. 

Moreover,  this  policy  has  fostered  an 
increasing  incidence  of  female  infanti- 
cide, particularly  in  rural  areas  where 
peasants  regard  a  male  child  as  vital  to 
their  economic  well-being  in  retire- 
ment years.  Except  In  a  few  token 
cases,  infanticide  has  gone  impunlshed 
by  the  PRC  Government,  thus  indi- 
rectly condoning  the  heinous  practice. 

Such  atrocities  against  Chinese 
women  and  children  have  been  docu- 
mented time  and  again  by  State  De- 
partment officials,  reputable  journal- 
ists, and  social  scientists.  The  specifics 
are  recorded  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's "Country  Reports  on  Hiunan 
Rights  Practices  for  1984."  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  New  York  Times,  PBS'  "Nova" 
series.  CBS'  "Sixty  Minutes"  and 
other  media. 

On  January  7.  for  example,  the 
Washingt<Hi  Post  carried  part  two  of  a 


series  of  articles  on  the  PRC's  popula- 
tion control  program  written  by  Its 
Peking  correspondent.  Michael  Welis- 
kopf. 

Mr.  Weisskopfs  sobering  insights 
should  shock  even  the  most  committed 
proabortion  member  of  this  body.  He 
writes: 

Publicly,  they  cUlm  to  rely  on  the  powen 
of  pemiaslon  and  education,  ezerdsinc  a 
policy  of  voluntary  consent  *  *  *  .  But  a 
cloaer  and  loncer  look  reveals  a  very  differ- 
ent picture.  China  to  be  sure  Is  curbing  ita 
population  growth,  but  ita  auocea  ia  rooted 
In  widespread  coercion,  maaa  abortion  and 
Intrusion  by  the  atate  Into  the  most  Inti- 
mate of  human  affairs  *  *  *. 

The  Post's  correspondent  points  out 
that— 

Any  mother  who  becomes  pregnant  again 
without  receiving  official  authorisation 
after  having  one  child  Is  required  to  have  an 
abortion,  and  the  incidence  of  such  oper- 
ations Is  stunning— S3  million  from  1979  to 
19M.  according  to  the  ministry  of  Public 
Health— a  S-year  abortion  count  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  population  of  France. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  enter  in 
the  CoifoaxssioHAL  Ricoas  the  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  7.  1985.  and  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  published  on  January 
10.  1985.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  these  disturbing 
accounts. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  7. 1985] 

AaOKTIOM  POUCT  TSABS  AT  Chuia's  Socbtt 

(By  Michael  Wetaskopf ) 

DoiraenAii  CouirrT.  Cbhia— No  govern- 
ment program  has  cut  so  deeply  Into  C%1- 
neae  society  nor  Inspired  such  strong  resist- 
ance In  35  years  of  Communist  rule  as  the 
struggle  to  trim  Cltina's  population. 

Chinese  leaders  consider  their  policy  of 
"one  couple.  <Hie  chUd"  a  fight  for  national 
survival,  the  chief  prerequisite  of  modem- 
laatkm.  Publicly,  they  claim  to  rely  on  the 
powers  of  persuasion  and  education,  exercis- 
ing a  policy  of  voluntary  consent.  They 
point  to  declining  birth  rates  and  happy 
one<hlld  couples  as  symbols  of  success 
worthy  of  the  United  Nations'  first  family 
planning  award  given  Jointly  to  China  and 
India  In  1983. 

But  a  cloaer  and  longer  look  reveals  a  very 
different  picture.  China,  to  be  sure.  Is  curb- 
ing Its  population  growth,  but  Its  success  Is 
rooted  In  widespread  coercion,  mass  abor- 
tion and  Intrusion  by  the  state  Into  the 
most  Intimate  of  human  affairs. 

"The  slae  of  a  family  is  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  the  personal  decision  of  a  couple," 
Minister  of  Family  Planning  Qlan  ZInshong 
explained  before  resigning  last  year. 

"Births  are  a  matter  of  state  planning, 
just  like  other  ecoiMmilc  and  social  actlvl- 
tlea,  because  they  are  a  matter  of  strategic 
concern."  he  said.  "A  couple  cannot  have  a 
baby  Just  because  It  wants  to.  That  cannot 
be  allowed  if  CHiina  Is  to  stabilise  iU  popula- 
tion and  keep  It  from  doubling  and  redou- 
bling as  It  might" 

The  one-child  policy  was  launched  In  1979 
as  the  centerpiece  of  an  ambitious  plan  to 
cont^lT^BI^na's  population  at  l.a  billion  by 
the  ^ur  MOO.  China  now  has  a  population 
estimated  at  1.038.000.000-23  percent  of 
hiunanity— and  has  Just  7  percent  of  the 
world's  arable  land. 

Loosely  enforced  at  first,  the  policy  was 
tightened  In  1983  after  population  growth 


rates  began  to  climb.  Since  then,  the  state 
has  strictly  required  intrauterine  devices  for 
an  women  with  one  child  and  sterilisations 
for  one  member  of  every  couple  with  two  or 
more  ctiildem. 

Cutting  the  growth  rate  of  1.15  percent  in 
1983— leas  than  haU  the  1070  level— these 
regulations  are  credited  officially  with  pre- 
venting millions  of  births  yearly. 

For  all  lU  sUtistical  gains,  however,  the 
one-cblld  policy  Is  piling  up  heavy  costs  In 
broken  lives  and  Is  tearing  at  the  fabric  of 
Chinese  society. 

ChiDM.  Is  a  society  dominated  by  peasants 
who  live  off  the  land  and  strive  for  Mg  fami- 
lies as  a  matter  of  ectmomic  necessity- the 
more  children,  the  more  hands  to  till  the 
soil.  To  them,  birth  control  Is  a  threat, 
which  many  actively  counter.  They  hide 
pregnant  women.  They  secretly  remove 
lUDs.  They  falsify  sterilisation  certificates. 
And  they  physicaUy  attack  officials. 

Every  year,  millions  of  Ctiinese  defy  au- 
thority and  have  more  children  despite  Jolt- 
ing penalties— heavy  fines,  dismissal  from 
Jobs  and  loss  of  farmland,  housing  and  eco- 
nomic benefits— that  leave  them  farther 
behind  In  China's  march  to  modernisation. 
Yet  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  15  million  to 
30  million  babies  Iwm  In  China  every  year 
are  unm>proved. 

Faced  with  strong  popular  reslstsnce. 
Peking  resorts  to  even  strtmger  measures. 
To  this  struggle,  it  brings  the  full  powen  of 
a  totalitarian  state,  operating  without  fear 
of  political  opposition,  there  Is  no  check  on 
official  abuse,  no  outlet  for  human  rights 
complaints  and  no  forum  for  public  debate 
of  the  policy. 

What  emerges  from  more  than  300  inter- 
views spaced  over  three  years  with  officials, 
doctors,  peasants  and  workers  In  almost 
two-thirds  of  China's  39  main  subdivisions  Is 
the  story  of  an  all-out  government  siege 
against  ancient  family  traditions  and  the  re- 
productive habits  of  a  billion  people. 

The  story  offers  a  glimpse  of  cniina  usual- 
ly hidden  from  foreigners  but  painfully  fa- 
miliar to  most  Chinese— a  world  of  govern- 
ment-sanctioned Infanticide,  of  strongarm 
sterilisations  and  of  alwrtions  performed  at 
a  rate  as  high  as  800.000  a  year  In  a  single 
province. 

It  Is  a  harsh  milieu.  In  which  houses  are 
rased  and  valuables  seised  as  the  penalty  for 
birth  control  violations.  In  which  women  are 
forced  to  wear  Intrauterine  devices  as  the 
price  of  compliance. 

While  the  policy  works  smoothly  in  many 
parts  of  C:hlna.  local  officials  eager  to  please 
the    central    government    often    resort   to 
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Nowhere  Is  this  dark  side  of  family  plan- 
ning more  evident  than  In  Dongguan.  a  bu- 
colic patch  of  Ouangdong  Province  in  south- 
em  China.  Here,  abortion  posses  scoured 
the  countryside  In  the  spring  of  1981.  round- 
ing up  women  in  rice  paddles  and  thatched- 
roof  houses.  Expectant  mothers.  Including 
many  in  their  last  trimester,  were  trussed, 
handcuffed,  herded  into  hog  cages  and  de- 
livered by  the  truckload  to  the  operating 
tables  of  rural  clinics,  according  to  eyewit- 
ness accounts. 

Dongguan  had  been  engulfed  by  an  In- 
tense birth  control  campaign  known  as 
"high  tide,"  engineered  by  local  officials  to 
bring  birth  control  offenders  In  line  with 
the  one-child  policy. 

In  SO  days,  19,000  abortions  were  per- 
formed—almost as  many  as  the  county's  live 
births  on  all  of  1981. 


Oongguanfs  "high  tide"— details  were  con- 
firmed In  mterviews  here  after  initial  re- 
ports in  Hqng  Kong— dramatises  the  least 
cited  but  mbst  frequently  observed  form  of 
birth  control  in  Chtaa:  alwrtian. 

Any  mother  who  becomes  pregnant  again 
without  reiving  official  authorisaticm 
after  having  one  child  Is  required  to  have  an 
abortion,  ai^  the  Incidence  ot  such  oper- 
ations is  stttnning— 53  railUon  from  1979  to 
1984.  aooorglng  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health— a  ftye-year  aJboxUan  eount  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  population  of  France. 

In  1983  al^ne.  the  number  of  abortions  na- 
tionwide—14.4  million— exceeded  the  oom- 
blned  popufeitions  of  the  DMriet  of  Colum- 
bia. Marylahd.  Virginia.  West  Virginia  and 
Delaware.    I 

Visits  to  ^ural  south  China  produced  evi- 
dence of  more  than  five  abortions  for  every 
birth  In  plafces  such  as  I>uan  Fen  commune 
of  Ouangdong  Province. 

Although  [abortion  was  criminally  punish- 
able as  miWder  in  China,  as  late  as  the 
1950b.  it  Is  fUspensed  today  without  debate 
over  moral  questions. 

"It's  more  humane  to  kill  children  before 
they  are  bofn  than  to  bring  them  Into  a  so- 
ciety of  to*  many  people."  said  Zu  Fsn- 
gllng,  a  blflth  control  official  who  helped 
direct  the  Dongguan  campaign  "If  you  con- 
sider the  scHous  difficulties  ovorptvulatlon 
creates  for  {people  living  today,  the  moral 
problem  of  ibortion  isnt  too  serious." 

Nor  is  th^  timing  of  abortion  usually  a 
factor.  Mariy  are  performed  in  the  last  tri- 
mester of  piegiuuicy- lOO.OOO  In  Ouangdtmg 
last  year,  or  20  percent  of  the  i»t>vlnoe's 
total  abortions— and  some  ss  late  as  the 
ninth  monfh.  Officials  say  it  often  takes 
that  long  t<t  get  reluctant  women  to  clinics. 

Doctors  formally  terminate  late-teim 
pregnancies  by  injecting  an  herbal  drug  into 
the  womb,  'killing  the  fetus  snd  inducing 
labor-a  kta^  of  Induced  stOlUrth.  The  dead 
fetus  Is  usuflly  expelled  in  34  hours. 

In  the  Inner  Mongolian  capital  of  Hohbot. 
however,  l|ospital  doctors  practice  what 
amounts  toiinfanticide  by  a  dlffoent  name, 
according  ta  a  Hohhot  surgem.  who  would 
not  allow  hk  name  to  be  used  for  fear  of  re- 
prisaL  After  inducing  labor,  he  revealed, 
doctors  roiitinely  smash  the  baby's  AuU 
with  forceps  as  it  emerges  from  the  womb. 

In  some  cases,  he  added,  newborns  are 
killed  by  lajecting  formaldehyde  into  the 
soft  spot  of  the  head. 

"If  you  kU  the  baby  while  it's  still  partly 
In  the  wonib.  it's  considered  an  abortion." 
explained  the  33-year-old  surgeon.  "If  you 
do  It  after  tirth.  It's  murder." 

He  said  the  practice  began  In  1981  after 
hospitals  in|Hohhot  psisrrt  a  new  regulation 
banning  bliths  of  second  children  except  In 
the  case  ot  ethnic  Mongoliaos.  who  are 
treated  moite  leniently  under  a  national  mi- 
norities policy.  For  everyone  eiat,  he  said, 
"the  seccmt  child  cannot  oome  out  alive. 
The  doctor  has  the  obligation  to  prevent  it." 

A  doctor  who  ignores  the  regulation  risks 
losing  his  job.  he  said.  He  estimated  that 
hundreds  of  babies  die  this  way  In  his  hospi- 
tal every  year. 

"Tou  get  used  to  it,"  said  the  surgeon,  ex- 
plaining hdw  doctors  react.  Sitting  in  the 
comer  of  a  coffee  shop  during  the  interview, 
he  lifted  a  Cup  and  said.  "It's  like  drinking 
coffee.  At  ffrst.  It's  bitter.  But  after  a  whUe 
you  dont  nStice  the  taste. 

"I've  don^  It  myself." 

Similar  ptactices  have  t>een  reported  from 
other  urbaa  centers.  A  former  hospital  pa- 
tient In  the  northwest  city  of  Urumql  nid 
that  she  saw  women  in  labor  being  wheeled 
Into  a  large  room  marked  "abortion  ward." 


A  medical  student  in  Canton  who  woriwd 
in  a  bospitsl  gynecology  ward  in  1983  told 
foreign  visitors  that  pregnant  women  were 
required  to  present  birth  authorisation 
cards  before  sdmlssion  to  the  delivery  room. 
He  said  doctors  who  were  under  orders  to 
alxHl  all  unauthorised  pregnancies  often 
strangled  or  smothered  newborns. 

While  sborUon  U  Justified  officlslly  ss  a 
neoesBsry  expedient,  its  high  Incidence  Is 
considered  sn  embarassing  breakdown  of  a 
system  csrefully  crafted  to  prevent  un- 
planned pregnancies. 

China's  family-planning  work  is  backed  by 
the  full  organisatimul  migbt  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  which  extends  Its  Influence  to 
every  factory,  neighborhood  and  village. 
Every  Chinese  belongs  to  a  "unit"— work- 
place or  rural  governing  body— and  every 
unit  has  a  birth  control  committee  headed 
by  party  officials.  These  offidala  have  enor- 
mous power  over  the  lives  of  their  duuges. 
Almost  all  decisions  require  their  spproval— 
idio  earns  bmuses.  who  gets  housing  space, 
who  grows  cash  crops,  who  has  a  chance  to 
study,  who  marries  snd  who  hss  children. 

When  Peking  gave  local  party  chiefs  re- 
sponsiblHty  fw  fsmily  planning.  It  added  a 
powerful  lever  to  assure  compliance.  Then, 
to  fortify  the  resolve  of  these  of  fldsls,  it 
added  financial  Incentive.  In  most  parts  of 
China,  local  officials  esm  cash  bonuses  only 
if  their  units  observe  birth  control  limits. 

With  a  financial  stake  in  low  Mrths.  offi- 
cials put  a  high  premium  on  prevention. 
They  carefully  plan  new  births  for  their 
unit,  requiring  written  applications  from 
any  couple  wanting  to  have  a  child  and 
'wn*^*'f^g  requests  with  quotas  that  trickle 
down  from  Pacing. 

The  primary  target  of  their  work,  howev- 
er. Is  couples  who  already  have  two  or  more 
diildren.  At  least  one  parent  is  required  by 
the  state  to  undergo  sterilization,  snd  local 
officials  use  methods  ranging  from  cash  re- 
wards to  coercion  to  get  those  eligible  to  the 
operating  table.  Almost  always  the  woman 
bears  the  responsibility. 

Official  statistics  show  a  high  level  of  suc- 
cess; 31  million  women  and  9.3  million  men 
were  sterilized  between  1979  and  1984,  total- 
ing almost  one-third  of  all  married,  produc- 
tive couples  in  China. 

A  national  sterilization  drive  last  winter 
boosted  annual  sterilizations  for  1983  to  an 
extraordinary  16.4  million  for  women  and 
4.4  million  for  men,  according  to  the  Public 
Health  Ministry— exceeding  the  total 
number  of  such  procedures  in  the  previous 
five  years. 

Most  sterilizations  in  rural  areas  are  done 
oolle^vely  in  "high  tides"  organized  by 
local  officials  to  coincide  with  the  visit  of 
roving  surgical  teams  who  operate  in  impro- 
vised facilities  or  cold,  austere  clinics 
equipped  with  little  more  than  board  and 
bucket. 

A  roundup  in  frigid  northern  China  near 
the  Mongolian  lx>rder  illustrates  how  the 
process  works. 

The  r«»t»p»ign  which  was  described  by  a 
participating  doctor,  began  in  November 
1983,  when  officials  from  every  commune  in 
the  county  searched  their  records  for 
womm  under  the  age  of  45  who  had  two  or 
more  children.  Then  they  broadcast  their 
names  over  public  loudspeakers  and  set 
dates  by  which  each  bad  to  report  to  the 
cUnlc  for  surgery. 

There  was  a  warning  to  iwtential  evaders: 
a  loss  of  hslf  of  their  state  land  allotment,  a 
fine  of  $200— equal  to  about  a  year's 
income— and  a  late  fee  of  $10  tat  evny  day 
they  failed  to  report. 


Several  couples  initially  defied  the  warn- 
ing but  were  quickly  brou^t  into  line.  Offi- 
cials went  to  their  homes,  confiscated  valua- 
bles, sudi  ss  sewing  mschlnes  and  building 
materials,  snd  threatened  to  sell  them 
within  three  days  unless  they  submitted  to 
the  operation. 

The  surgical  team  left  in  early  January 
after  completing  its  goal  of  16,000  stoUlza- 
tlons  In  two  months,  according  to  the 
doctor. 

It  was  an  unsiially  successful  campaign 
considering  the  Intensity  of  opposition  to 
sterilization.  The  very  mention  of  a  "high 
tide"  has  sent  whole  villages  of  ellgilde 
womm  into  hiding.  To  head  off  a  mass 
exodus  last  year  in  coastal  Fujian  Province, 
Fuqulng  County  officials  reputedly  orga- 
nized late-night  "siuiNise  attacks,"  bustling 
sleeping  women  from  their  beds  to  34-hour 
sterilization  clinics. 

Another  popular  dodge  is  phony  steriUnt- 
tion  certlfteates.  Coutdes  buy  fslslfifd  or 
purloined  forms  at  high  jnloes.  Wboi  the 
womsn  gets  pregnant,  she  pleads  for  lenien- 
cy, claiming  ahe  was  a  victim  of  faulty  sur- 
gery. 

As  resistance  stiffens,  however,  so  does 
the  penalty  for  evasion. 

Whoi  women  In  a  TeUow  River  communi- 
ty of  Hoian  Provlnoe  fled  In  advsnoe  ot  a 
"high  tide"  last  spring,  Xiuwu  county  offi- 
cials tore  off  roofs  of  their  houses  and 
knocked  down  walls  with  tractors.  aooonUng 
to  a  (Chinese  medical  staffer  who  witnessed 
the  wrecking. 

Femsle  workers  In  the  sleepy  southern 
port  city  of  Zhanjiang  were  dodted  their 
wages  until  they  reported  for  sterilhation 
surgery,  according  to  factory  hands  there. 
Although  20  womm  at  <»e  candy  plant 
stood  their  ground  and  were  fired,  most 
gave  In  to  the  financial  iMreasure. 

"Who  dares  to  oppose  the  regulatioa?" 
asked  a  34-year ^old  mother  who  had  sn  op- 
eration she  did  not  want.  "I  have  three  diil- 
dren.  Can  I  afford  to  feed  them  without  a 
Job?" 

Officials  are  no  leas  forceful  in  dealing 
with  one-child  mothers.  They  are  required 
by  national  regulation  to  have  lUDs  Insert- 
ed after  their  first  chQd  Is  bom  and  strictly 
forbidden  to  remove  the  stainless  steel 
loops. 

Other  forms  of  contrao^ition  are  permit- 
ted, including  birth  control  pills  and  con- 
doms, but  statistics  reflect  the  official  pref - 
erence  for  easier  and  more  reliable  lUDs:  Of 
124  million  muTied  women  using  birth  con- 
trol. 56  percent  wear  lUDs— 69  million. 
which  exceeds  the  total  number  of  lUD 
users  in  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

ADTOMATIC  lUB  miUUnS 

In  some  dty  hoepitsls.  doctors  automati- 
cally implant  the  devices  immediately  after 
a  woman  gives  birth,  often  without  Inform- 
ing the  woman  or  seeing  iHlor  consmt.  ac- 
cording to  a  Peking  gynecologist 

Official  prodding  substitutes  for  hospital 
efficiency  in  most  places,  howevor.  Family- 
planning  authorities  call  on  new  mothos  to 
stress  the  need  for  c(»traceptioiL  There  are 
follow-up  visits  to  "educate"  the  woman 
until  she  possesses  an  lUD  certificate,  for 
which  she  gets  a  cash  bonus  and  time  off 
work. 

Little  choice  is  given  in  places  such  as 
rural  Fujian.  where  women  who  refuse 
lUDs  lose  their  ri^t  to  grain  rations  and 
medical  lienef its  for  their  first  child,  accord- 
ing to  an  overseas  Chinese  visitor. 

Women  fitted  with  lUDs  in  most  of  Chiiui 
regularly  are  shepherded  into  clinics  for  Z- 
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rmyt  to  nuke  sure  of  proper  placing.  Up  to 
aix  Umea  a  year,  they  are  stood  before  dec- 
ade»«id  equipment  to  endure  the  kind  of 
fluoraaoopic  examination  dlaoouraced  In  tbe 
West  for  fear  of  causing  radiation  damage 
to  ovaries  or  fetuses.  Frequent  X-ray  exams 
are  considered  nmiiary  because  of  tbe 
high  failure  rate  of  lUDs.  which  are  often 
inserted  in  factory-line  fashion  without  con- 
cern for  siring. 

Of  greater  concern  to  authorities  is  the 
problem  of  surreptitious  removals.  Women 
who' had  submitted  reluctantly  to  lUD  in- 
sertions pay  charlatan  doctors  to  extract 
them  with  homemade  metal  hooka.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  rural  areas,  where 
the  so<alled  "hook  wielders"  charge  as 
much  as  $25  for  a  home  "operation."  often 
undoing  the  family  planning  work  of  an 
entire  village  in  a  few  days'  time. 

These  "hook  wielders"  remain  popular  de- 
spite their  record  of  disasters— hundreds  of 
deaths  and  injuries  reportedly  caused  by 
peni^tion  of  the  uterus  and  intestines 
with  imsterilised  bicycle  spokes  or  bamboo 
sticks. 

For  local  officials  who  claim  to  run  volun- 
tary lUD  campaigns,  tbe  reported  incidence 
of  such  deviant  behavior  is  contradictorily 
high:  M  percent  of  lUD  users  In  some  parts 
of  Fu^an  had  their  loops  removed  in  1981; 
10.000  extractions  were  reported  in  a  single 
county  of  Sichuan  Province  between  1980 
and  1983. 

"These  so-called  doctors  are  swiiuUers  who 
take  advantage  of  the  backward  desire  of 
peasants  to  have  more  children."  said  Sun 
Ouollang,  vice  chief  of  Sichuan's  birth  con- 
trol office. 

"There  are  women  who  were  less  than 
willing  in  the  beginning  to  have  the  lUDs 
put  in."  he  said.  "Others  may  have  been 
willing  at  first  but  changed  their  views  after 
the  swindlers  told  them  the  loops  would 
make  them  sterile."  In  case  of  contraceptive 
failure  or  abuse,  however,  there  are  other 
controls  built  into  the  system. 

Few  unauthorlaed  pregnancies  can  elude 
the  tight  supervision  of  birth  control  activ- 
ists, a  phalanx  of  female  members  of  the 
party.  Communist  Touth  League  and 
Women's  Federation  who  are  deputised  by 
local  offldala  to  monitor  the  reproductive 
lives  of  Chinese  couples. 

These  activists,  who  often  are  referred  to 
derogatorUy  as  "mothers-in-law"  for  their 
meddling  ways,  each  focus  on  a  few  couples 
in  every  fact<M7.  neighborhood  and  rural 
hamlet. 

They  know  everyone's  contraceptive 
method.  They  make  dally  house  calls  to 
remind  Mrth  control  pill  users  to  take  their 
pills.  They  issue  condoms  on  request,  giving 
repeated  Inatructlons  and  insisting  they  be 
used  "two  at  a  time"  or  be  inflated  first  to 
test  for  leaks. 

The  acUvisU  closely  watch  for  signs  of 
pregnancy— morning  sickness,  craving  for 
sour  food  or  swollen  breasts— and  cultivate 
informers  to  report  on  their  neighbors  or 
cowofKcn* 

They  keep  detailed  records  of  every 
woman's  menstrual  cycle,  checking  to  make 
sure  at  regularity. 

"U  it  Is  late,  we  wait  four  days."  said  Tu 
Calhua.  an  activist  In  Zhou  Nan  County  of 
Shandong  Province.  "If  the  woman's  period 
still  doesn't  come,  we  take  her  for  a  check- 
up." 
M otnTOuwo  coinBACsmoH  n  thx  work 

Many  factories  around  the  country  hang 
up  blackboards  listing  each  female  worker's 
contraceptive    measure    and   the   day    her 


period  arrives.  The  women  are  required  to 
place  a  check  mark  next  to  their  names 
after  menstruation  begins  every  month.  If 
she  falls  to  report  on  schedule,  her  boss  will 
be  asked  why.  The  woman  is  then  ordered 
to  take  a  pregnancy  test 

A  poslUve  test  spells  trouble  for  any 
woman  who  already  has  a  child.  She  Is 
urged  to  have  an  abortion,  offered  a  cash 
bonus  and  time  off  from  work  as  a  reward. 
If  she  refuses,  the  pressure  mounts. 

This  is  where  China's  family-planning  ap- 
paratus comes  down  with  full  force.  It  also 
is  the  breaking  point  for  many  Chinese. 

First  come  the  tactics  of  persuasion 
played  out  in  what  is  known  euphemistical- 
ly as  "heart-to-heart  chats."  Several  activ- 
ists visit  the  pregnant  women  at  home  to  ex- 
plain the  need  for  population  oontroL  She  is 
urged  to  have  an  abortion  for  the  good  of 
her  nation,  her  community  and  her  family. 
Husbands  and  mothers-in-law  are  recruited 
for  the  talks  because  they  often  pose  the 
biggnt  obstacle  to  abortion. 

If  she  holds  her  ground,  the  talks  intensi- 
fy. More  officials  enter  the  fray,  sometimes 
eight  or  10  at  a  time.  They  come  for  hours 
every  day  lecturing,  cajoling,  pleading. 
Eventually,  the  local  party  chief  Joins  In 
and  the  tenor  changes.  Now  the  pregnant 
woman  is  critldaed  for  resisting  and  warned 
of  the  penalty  for  unauthorlaed  birth, 
which  varies  from  place  to  place  but  can  in- 
clude loss  of  farmland,  fines  of  up  to  $1,000, 
firing  from  factory  Jobs,  puUic  censure  and 
the  denial  of  land,  medical  benefits,  grain 
rations  and  educational  opportunities  for 
the  unplanned  child. 

To  increase  the  pressure  for  speedy  abor- 
tion, the  woman  is  charged  a  penalty,  called 
a  "talking  fee,"  of  $2  per  day  in  the  rural 
suburbs  of  Qtaigdao  In  east  China,  according 
to  peasants  there. 

In  coastal  JIangsu  Province,  she  Is  re- 
quired to  sign  a  "guarantee"  promising  to 
pay  any  penalty,  according  to  family  offi- 
cials there. 

Fines  begin  in  the  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy In  factories  of  Shantou  in  east 
Ouangdong.  where  both  husband  and  wife 
lose  SO  percent  of  their  monthly  wage— to 
be  refunded  If  she  finally  has  an  abortion. 

Party  chief  Huang  Zhlgao  of  Double 
Bridge  Village  in  the  southwestern  province 
of  Sichuan  acknowledged  the  practice  of 
"helping"  pregnant  women  to  the  clinic  if 
they  refuse  to  go  on  their  own. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  story  of  a  32- 
year-old  woman  named  Li  who  had  a  baby 
g^l  and  became  pregnant  again  in  the  hope 
of  having  a  boy.  After  numerous  visits  to 
her  home  by  "persuasion  groups"  proved 
unsuccessful,  eight  acUvlsU  appMred  at  her 
doorrtep  one  morning  and  told  U.  then  four 
months  pregnant,  "if  you  don't  go  to  the 
cUnlc  willingly,  we'll  take  you."  according  to 
Huang. 

"The  woman  struggled  and  started  crying 
when  they  started  taking  her  by  the  arms." 
recalled  Huang.  "She  was  dragged  about  M 
yards  and  finally  gave  In." 

Activist  Zhang  ZluJun.  who  was  among 
those  "helplnr'  U  said.  "It  took  aU  of  us  to 
get  her  to  the  clinic." 

Huang  Justified  the  episode  as  a  necessary 
"administrative  measure."  He  said  U  and 
another  woman  who  met  a  similar  fate  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  taken  sgalnst 
their  will,  but  "they  were  told  there  was  no 
way  out  because  they  rejected  our  advice  to 
go  willingly." 

The  large  number  of  Chinese  who  reject 
such  advice  every  year  indicates  less  aggres- 
sive enforcement  or  stronger  resistance  else- 
where. 


Many  pregnant  women  hide  in  the  moun- 
tains or  flee  to  a  relative's  village  to  escape 
official  harassment,  practicing  what  is  collo- 
quially known  as  "childbirth  on  the  nm." 
So  many  runaways  reached  the  remote, 
northwestern  province  of  Oansu  that  a  reg- 
ulation was  passed  directing  local  offtelals 
to  "teimlnate  within  a  limited  time  all  im- 
planned  pregnancies  of  women  not  in  their 
home  residential  area."  according  to  an  In- 
ternal document. 

Those  who  stay  home  simply  resist  the  of- 
ficial hectoring,  usually  passively.  In  numer- 
ous eases,  however,  the  pressure  becomes 
too  much  and  explodes  into  violence.  There 
have  been  attacks  against  the  private  gar- 
dens of  activists  In  Sichuan  and  Anhul  prov- 
liKes.  And  there  have  bem  physical  attacks 
against  officials  themselves-stabbings. 
clubbings  and  beatings,  according  to  official 
news  reports. 

A  Ouangdong  peasant  named  Wu  Jingqu. 
who  had  two  children,  penooally  pulled  out 
his  wife's  lUD  and  got  her  pregnant.  When 
the  deputy  party  secretary  of  his  commune 
visited  the  couple  and  pressed  the  woman  to 
have  an  abortion,  Wu  reportedly  hadced 
him  to  death  with  a  meat  cleaver.  Wu  was 
executed. 

A  Shandong  activist  was  hospitalized  for 
two  months  after  she  was  kidied  in  the 
groin  and  beaten  with  wooden  staves  by  a 
man  who  objected  to  her  urging  a  pregnan- 
cy test  for  his  wife. 

"Some  peasants  accept  the  idea  of  birth 
control  easily  and  some  don't,  said  vice  chief 
Sun  of  Sichuan.  "The  activists  have  to  do 
their  work,  and  the  peasanU  want  more 
children.  There  are  inevitable  dashes." 

For  many  peasants  who  are  Just  starting 
to  prosper  under  today's  flexible  economic 
policies  and  want  more  farm  hands,  the 
prospect  of  being  fined  for  having  children 
seems  unjust.  For  local  officials,  however, 
the  only  way  to  stop  unplanned  births  is  to 
make  them  prohibitively  costly. 

At  the  Double  Bridge  commune,  Huang 
decided  to  make  a  "negative  example"  of  a 
29-year-old  woman  named  Meng  who  fled 
200  miles  to  have  her  second  child  at  an 
aunt's  home.  Huang,  who  lost  his  bonus  be- 
cause of  Meng's  clandestine  delivery,  took 
revenge  when  she  returned.  He  stripped  her 
family  of  half  of  the  land  given  by  the  state 
for  farming,  fined  her  MOO— almost  thrice 
her  annual  income — and  denied  her  the 
right  to  grain  and  cloth  rations  for  the 
second  child. 

To  sharpen  the  sting,  Meng  was  forced  to 
make  a  self-criticism  at  a  mass  meeting. 
Standing  before  100  peasants  who  sat  on 
stools  in  the  village  warehouse,  she  endured 
what  In  Chinese  terms  Is  a  painful  loss  of 
face. 

"Since  then,  we  haven't  had  an  unap- 
proved second  birth."  said  Huang. 

(Michael  Welsskopf  recently  has  complet- 
ed a  frntf-year  assignment  as  Peking  corre- 
spondent for  the  Washington  Post,  a  period 
spanning  the  initial  implementation  of 
China's  policy  of  "one  couple,  one  child.") 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  10. 1986] 

"Om  CouFU,  Om  Chxlo" 
The  China  series  by  Michael  Welsskopf. 
the  Post's  correspondent  in  Peking  for  the 
last  four  years,  illuminates  the  scope  and 
type  of  measures  the  authorities  there 
employ  to  limit  their  country's  population. 
This  is,  for  Westerners,  a  difficult  subject. 
ICany  Americans,  we  would  surmise,  accept 
that  the  world's  most  populous  nation  must 
do  something  to  cap  and  eventually  trim  the 


growth  of  a  bopulatlon  already  *ft4'natrrf  at 
over  1  billlo*.  But  while  some  of  tbe  means 
are  what  y4u  could  caD  eztnmely  rigor- 
ous—educatun.  propaganda,  economic  lever- 
age, social  pressure-other  methods  fall  Into 
the  realm  of  the  openly  coodve  and  brutal: 
mandatory  gbortlon.  Induced  stillbirth,  the 
strangling  of  the  new-bom.  lliat  the  state 
actively  sandUons  and  sponsors  these  means 
underlines  tike  dilemma. 

Having  favored  first  three  children  and 
then  two  children  per  couple  earlier  in  the 
1970s,  an  afairmed  government  w«it  to  "one 
couple,  one  Ichild"  in  1979.  The  difference 
between  twa|  and  one,  it  calculated,  was  the 
dlfferaice  between  reaching  I.M  billion 
people  in  thfe  year  2052  and  peaking  at  1.05 
billion  in  2004. 

Many  Chiiese,  especially  tradition-orient- 
ed peasants,  ihave  gone  to  strenuous  lengths 
of  resistance  and  evasion  to  have  more  than 
one  child.  Bfen  among  those  willing  to  stop 
at  one,  hoifever,  tradition  and  Individual 
prefermce  lUve  led  many  to  want  a  son. 
What  happehs  when  the  one  tbOA  offldaUy 
permitted  turns  out  to  be  a  idii?  The  sad- 
dest fact  of  all  those  recounted  by  Mr. 
Welsskopf  i«  tbe  short  count  of  healthy 
baby  girts.  ID  is  measured  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  e4ch  year.  The  explanation  for  It 
is  the  practice  of  infanticide,  the  horrible 
response  of  desperate  parents  to  the  off  Ida! 
edict.  The  gdvemment  decries  It,  feebly. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested.  In  mitigation  of 
reports  like '  this  one,  that  China  can  ill 
afford  the  ethical  standards  of  more  afflu- 
ent societies  and  that  its  ptrilcy  is  not  with- 
out its  own  considered  and  defensible  mraral 
basis:  better  that  some  suffer  now  so  that  a 
greater  nun^ier  will  not  suffer  later.  But  It 
is  not  mere  |entimentalism  that  produces  a 
response  of  tmbrage  to  what  Is  going  on  in 
China.  A  tofolltarlan  state  is  using  Its  im- 
mense resources  to  Intervene  crudely,  often 
violently,  in  the  most  delicate  personal 
choices  of  millions  of  human  bdngs.  In  the 
name  of  moOemizatlon.  the  state  Is  seeing 
to  the  death!  of  live  human  beings.  It  is  the 
kind  of  polle|r  that  puts  a  deep  taanl  divide 
between  the  [United  States  and  the  Peoide's 
Republic  ndtwithstanding  the  cooperation 
they  seek  on  |more  routine  affairs. 

Mr.  SBCYTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t^ese  reprehaisible  crimes 
against  humanity  cannot  go  unno- 
ticed. My  resolution  denounces  the 
PRC's  polidy  toward  their  own  women 
and  children,  and  further  calls  upon 
the  other  .  nations  of  the  world  to 
reject  simlar  inhuman  practices  in 
their  own  countries.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  Ijollows: 

H.COR.  Rb.— 
Concurrent  Resolution   concerning   United 
States  policy  towards  the  one-chlld-per- 
fsmlly  pro^rsm  and  forced  abortion  poll- 
des  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
Whereas  iii  1979  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  adopted  a  one-child-per-famlly  policy 
that  purport*  to  protect  voluntary  dedslons 
by  couples  on  matters  relating  to  family 
planning,  but  In  reality  relies  on  coercion, 
economic  penalties,  and  fOroed  abortions 
(often  late  |n  pregnancy)  for  refusal  to 
comply; 

Whereas  sk  a  direct  result  of  this  cme- 
chlldHwr-fanilly  policy,  the  incidence  of 
female  Infanildde  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  Yak  skyrocketed  to  several  hun- 
dred thousai^l  deaths  per  year  because  cou- 
ples, partlculfu>ly  those  Uving  in  rural  areas. 
regard  a  boy  as  vital  to  their  economic  well- 


being  and  a  source  of  financial  security  in 
retirement; 

Whereas  the  one-child-per-famlly  policy 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  makes  use 
of  a  repressive  "birth  quota"  system  that 
empowers  family  planning  workers  to  dic- 
tate to  couples  If  and  when  they  may  have 
the  one  child  permitted  under  the  policy; 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China's 
family  planning  workers  violate  a  woman's 
ri^t  to  privacy  by  monitoring  private  de- 
tails of  a  woman's  life,  including  the  onset 
of  menstruatlmi  In  order  to  track  compli- 
ance with  the  one-child-per-famlly  policy; 

Whereas  the  State  Deputment's  Country 
Rqjorts  on  Human  Rights  Practkxs  for 
1984  states  with  regard  to  the  People's  Re- 
puldlc  of  China.  "Each  province  sets  guide- 
lines for  tbe  desired  number  of  children  to 
be  bom  during  tbe  year.  These  guidelines 
are  often  translated  into  rigid  quotas  at  the 
unit  level  [such  as  factories  and  communes]. 
Women  must  apply  for  permissicm  from 
their  unit  to  have  a  child.  Although  con- 
trary to  announced  central  government 
p<dlcy,  many  of  those  becoming  pregnant 
without  pennlsslon  are  reportedly  coerced 
into  having  abortions,  even  In  the  later 
stages  of  megnancy."; 

Whereas  numerous  reports  by  social  sden- 
tists  and  by  Journalists  associated  with  the 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing System  "Nova"  series,  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  "Sixty  Minutes',  and 
other  media,  have  documented  pervasive  re- 
Uanee  by  local  People's  Republic  of  China 
officials  or  forced  for  coerced  abortion  in 
order  to  achieve  birth  quotas  for  q>eclfled 
areas; 

Whereas  reports  indicate  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  one-child-per-famlly  policy,  more 
than  54  million  unbom  children  have  been 
killed  by  abortion  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  policy 
for  the  1984  International  Conference  on 
Population  stated  that,  "Attempt  to  use 
abortion.  Involuntary  sterilization,  or  other 
coercive  measures  In  family  planning  must 
be  shunned,  whether  exercised  against  fami- 
lies within  a  sodety  or  against  nations 
within  the  family  of  man",  and  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
ChUd  issued  in  1959  calls  for  the  legal  pro- 
tection of  children  before  birth  as  well  as 
afterbirth; 

Whereas  at  the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes 
trials,  forced  abortion  was  regarded  as  a 
"crime  against  humanity";  and 

Whereas  while  "official"  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  policy  forbids  infanticide,  pros- 
ecuUon  has  been  virtuaUy  nonexistent 
except  in  a  few  token  cases:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

JZesoItwd  by  the  Houae  of  RepntentaUvea 
(wUh  the  Senate  concurring/.  That  the  Con- 


(1)  finds  the  one  chUd-per-famlly-p<4>ula- 
tion  control  program  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  with  its  reliance  on  forced  or 
coerced  abortion  and  resultant  Increase  in 
female  Infantidde.  to  be  violative  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try, constituting  an  ongoing  crime  against 
humanity; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  cease  Immediate- 
ly this  repressive  policy  and  respect  tbe 
human  rights  of  its  dtizens;  and 

(3)  calls  upon  the  governments  of  other 
countries  to  reject  suggestions  for  the  insti- 
tution of  such  Inhuman  policies  in  their  own 
country. 


THE  ROSE  TARIFF  EQUITY  ACT 
OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pajirta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  bring 
equity  in  the  trade  relations  in  the 
rose  industry  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community. 
This  legislation  would  align  tariff 
rates  on  fresh  cut  roses  with  those  im- 
posed by  the  European  C(»amunity  in 
an  effort  to  ensure  the  future  econom- 
ic survival  of  the  domestic  rose  indus- 
try. 

At  present,  the  future  vitality  of 
America's  rose  producers  is  being  seri- 
ously endangered  by  underprioed.  un- 
derassessed foreign  imports  flooding 
our  maitets.  From  1977  to  1982,  im- 
ports increased  from  10.3  mfllicm 
blooms  to  94.1  milll<m.  In  additkm.  126 
million  roses  were  imported  into  this 
country  in  1983  capturtag  20  percent 
of  the  dcnnestic  market.  The  market 
share  captured  by  imports  inereaaed  to 
24  percent  in  1984  and  is  projected  to 
comer  28  percent  of  the  domestic  rose 
maricet  in  1985.  Such  growth  in  im- 
ports in  this  country  wiU  be  devastat- 
ing to  domestic  rose  growers.  Over  the 
past  decade,  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  domestic  rose  growers  have  been 
forced  out  of  business.  Without  action 
to  correct  the  present  inequities,  we 
can  expect  to  see  more  departures 
from  this  industry. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
strong  pmetration  of  the  domestic 
market  by  foreign  rose  producers  is 
the  very  low  import  duty  enjoyed  by 
foreign  exporters  to  this  country.  The 
European  Economic  Community  im- 
poses a  duty  three  times  as  high  as 
that  imposed  by  the  United  States 
during  the  prime  marketing  season.  In 
addition  to  the  tariff  advantage,  major 
exporters  of  roses  to  this  country 
enjoy  conqietitive  advantages  result- 
ing from  unfair  trade  practices  and 
subsidies. 

Since  1977.  domestic  rose  growers 
have  repeatedly  attenuated  to  obtain 
relief  through  appropriate  administrap 
tive  channels.  The  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  rose  importing  countries  have 
been  well  documented  and  upheld  by 
the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion and  the  Court  of  International 
Trade,  but  domestic  rose  growers  stUl 
have  been  unable  to  secure  a  remedy 
to  their  problem.  The  only  remaining 
avenue  of  relief  is  through  legislation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  to  align  UJS.  tariff  rates  on 
fresh  cut  roses  to  the  same  levels  that 
are  currently  imposed  by  the  EEC. 
This  legislation  will  return  a  greater 
degree  of  fairness  and  equity  in  this 
industry  and  can  help  to  prevent  many 
of  our  Nation's  rose  growers  from  ex- 
periencing the  fate  suffered  by  domes- 
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tic  producers  of  other  cut  flowers. 
Similar  inequitable  tariffs  on  carna- 
tions and  chnrsanthemums  have 
pushed  the  foreign  market  share  of 
these  flowers  to  levels  that  are  causing 
the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  domestic 
industry  for  these  flowers.  We  must 
act  to  prevent  similar  actions  from 
taking  place  in  the  rose  industry. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  has  the 
support  of  growers  and  wholesalers  in 
the  rose  industry  and  will  help  prevent 
a  demise  of  the  domestic  rose  industry. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

HJl.  1701 
A  bai  to  amend  the  Tmrif  f  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  rates  of  duty 
on  imported  roses  consistent  with  those 
maintained  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  on  imports  of  roses  from  the 
United  States  and  other  nations 
Be  it  enacted  (ry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentattvet   of  the    United   State*   of 
Ametiea  in  Congreu  auembied.  That  (a) 
subpart  O  of  part  15  of  schedule  1  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
V&C.  IWa)  Is  amended  by  strllUng  out  item 
193.18  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowter 
"IKM  hat 
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(b)  Items  193.15  and  193.17  are  redesignat- 
ed as  19X11  and  19X1S.  reapecUvely. 

Ssc  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  artides  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


cies  of  George  Washington  through 
Jimmy  Carter. 

It  is  not  emphasized  often  enough 
that  should  Congress  agree  to  all  of 
the  President's  budget  suggestions  for 
fiscal  1986.  we  can  still  expect  a 
budget  deficit  of  $180  billion  for  that 
year,  even  as  programs  which  have 
helped  make  our  society  more  equita- 
ble are  eliminated.  The  President  has 
submitted  an  unbalanced  budget  to 
the  Congress  and  has  not  given  any  in- 
dication as  to  how  he  would  balance 
his  budget  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

How.  we  might  ask.  have  we  arrived 
at  a  situation  in  which  large  domestic 
spending  cuts  will  leave  us  with  such  a 
huge  deficit? 

It  is  not  because,  as  the  administra- 
tion suggests,  we  spend  too  much  on 
domestic  programs.  Appropriations  for 
social  programs,  including  education. 
Job  training  and  employment,  social 
services,  unemployment  compensation, 
food  and  nutrition,  and  other  income 
security  programs  totalled  $96.7  billion 
in  fiscal  1981.  Outlays  for  these  pro- 
grams would  reach  only  $98  billion  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  under  the  Reagan 
budget.  Transportation,  community 
and  regional  development,  natural  re- 
sources and  environment,  and  energy 
program  spending,  which  amoimted  to 
$62.8  billion  in  fiscal  1981.  would  de- 
cline to  $49JI  billion  in  fiscal  1986. 

The  big  budget  increase  in  military 
spending,  which  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  fiscal  1980.  At  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Rword  a 
chart  which  shows  military  vpropria- 
tions  im>roved  for  the  last  6  years,  the 
administration's  proposals  for  the 
next  S  years,  and  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  spending  for  each  of  these 
years: 

DEFENSE  SPENDING 


A  PTTTSBUROH  VIEW  OF  THE 
REAOAN  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [BCr. 
Comx]  is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Hx.  Speaker,  the 
budget  submitted  by  President  Reagan 
proposes  that  we  continue  our  in- 
creases in  military  spending  ss  we 
reduce  or  eliminate  spending  for  cer- 
tain dtnnestic  programs. 

The  revenue  proposals  in  the  budget 
would  actually  decrease  the  amount  of 
funds  the  Government  can  raise  in  the 
next  few  years  as  we  attempt  to  lower 
the  deficit 

To  follow  the  budget  course  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  would 
be  to  saddle  the  Nation  with  economic 
proldems  on  a  scale  nearly  unthink- 
able Just  a  few  years  ago.  If  we  adopt 
the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions, we  can  expect  50  percent  more 
national  debt  than  was  incurred  in  all 
the  years  combined  from  the  Presiden- 
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This  increase,  combined  with  the  in- 
equitable tax  cuts  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  1981.  tax  cuts  which  have 
meant  a  massive  loss  of  dollars  to  the 
Treasury,  is  the  basis  of  our  current 
deficit  problem.  A  recurring  high  defi- 
cit, of  course,  means  an  increase  in  in- 
terest costs  the  Government  must  pay 
when  it  borrows  money.  Unless  we 
alter  our  current  policies,  we  can 
expect  the  interest  burden  per  capita 
to  quadruple  between  1980  and  1990. 


The  administration  budget  figures 
are  especially  disturbing  because  they 
are  based  on  what  could  be  termed  a 
"best  case  scenario."  That  is,  the  as- 
sumptions are  based  on  an  economy  in 
which  there  is  high  growth,  low  infla- 
tion, relatively  low  unemployment, 
and  a  declining  interest  rate. 

What  the  administration  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge as  it  puts  together  budget 
figures  is  that  the  recovery  we  are  now 
experiencing,  welcome  though  it  is, 
may  not  be  permanent.  The  current 
expansion  will  be  3  years  old  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  Normal  cyclical  fac- 
tors such  as  a  waning  of  consumer  and 
business  confidence,  rising  consumer 
debt  burden,  and  excess  building  of  in- 
ventory during  the  second  half  of  this 
year  could  precipitate  a  recession  in 
1986.  The  average  peacetime  expan- 
sion, it  should  be  noted,  lasts  about  34 
months.  If  the  recovery  should  falter 
and  unemployment  rise,  the  deficit  sit- 
uation would  worsen  markedly.  By 
some  estimates,  we  can  expect  an  addi- 
tion to  the  deficit  of  about  $25  billion 
for  each  1 -point  rise  in  unemployment 
So  it  is  conceivable  that  if  the  unem- 
ployment is  a  point  or  two  greater 
than  anticipated  for  fiscal  1986.  a  year 
in  which  the  administration  predicts 
unemployment  will  average  6.9  per- 
cent, we  could  increase  the  deficit  by 
$25  billion  for  each  percentage  point 
above  the  projection.  We  should  recall 
that  the  administration  has  been  seri- 
ous^ off  the  mark  in  the  past  when  it 
came  to  forecasting  unemployment. 
The  administration  budget  for  fiscal 
1982  projected  a  Jobless  rate  of  7.2  per- 
cent As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Jobless 
rate  for  that  year  turned  out  to  be  9.7 
percent. 

What  happens  if  we  slide  into  a  re- 
cession after  the  President's  proposals 
to  eliminate  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  the  Job  Corps, 
urban  development  action  grants,  and 
general  revenue  sharing  to  cities  are 
adopted?  We  know  we  will  have  a  defi- 
cit of  $180  billion  if  we  foUow  the  ad- 
ministration's advice  and  eliminate 
many  social  programs.  Should  unem- 
ployment rise  only  2  points  above  the 
administration's  projections,  as  it  did 
in  fiscal  1982.  we  can  expect  an  in- 
crease to  the  deficit  of  about  $50  bil- 
lion in  a  period  in  which  Jobs  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  back  or  eliminat- 
ed. I  see  nothing  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  which  addresses  this  all 
too  real  prospect 

When  inflation  is  accounted  for,  real 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  cut  in  half  in  budget  author- 
ity from  fiscal  1981  to  fiscal  1986. 
Grants  to  States  and  localities  would 
decline  by  18  percent  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  alone  under  the  Reagan  budget. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  my  estimate  of  the 
impact  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  reductions,  with  special 
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attenticm  given  to  the  dty  of  Pitts- 
burgh an4  the  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent 

TaAHSFOKTATIOa 

Funding  for  mass  U«nsit  in  fiscal 
1986  would  be  reduced  by  67  percent 
from  fisoU  1985,  from  $4.2  to  $1.4  btt- 
lion.  The  President's  budget  would 
also  elimiliate  the  Discretionary  Grant 
Program  |nd  prohibit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  mass  transit  operat- 
ing expenses.  A  new  formula  capital 
assistance!  program  funded  by  the  1- 
cent  per  gallon  gas  tax  dedicated  to 
mass  trantf t  would  mean  an  effective 
reduction. of  more  than  58  peromt  in 
total  capital  assistance.  The  new 
budget  ali^o  includes  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  local  match  of  capital  costs 
from  20  to  30  percent 

Such  rMuctlons  in  aid  for  capital 
projects  iiake  it  very  unlikely  that 
new  tramit  systems  will  be  built 
Moreover,  the  aid  reduction  may 
result  in  a  deferral  of  maintenance  for 
aging  facilities  and  equipment  Layoffs 
and  plantldosings  in  the  bus  and  man- 
ufacturing sector  are  also  probable.  A 
projected  loss  of  $875  million  in  Feder- 
al operating  assistance  would  force 
transit  authorities  to  rely  more  on 
State  and  local  funding  or  to  reduce 
mass  transit  programs. 

The  Reagan  budget  reductions 
would  caiise  the  Port  Authority  of  Al- 
legheny County  to  lose  immediately 
$10.7  miUlon  in  Federal  operating  as- 
sistance. This  constitutes  about  8  per- 
cent of  Vbe  authority's  income  and 
could  mei^i  a  combination  of  a  10-per- 
cent service  reduction,  a  layoff  of  230 
employee^  and  a  fare  increase  of  25 
cents.  The  Discretimiary  Grant  Pro- 
gram slated  for  elimination  provides 
revenue  for  transit  facilities  which 
affect  th«  area's  liusways  and  down- 
town sulrtay.  Overall,  adoption  of  the 
administr^ion's  budget  pnwtosal 
would  halt  plans  to  extend  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  East  Busway,  stage  n 
of  the  ligl^t  rail  transit  iHOjeet  and  the 
Spine  Linje  Rapid  Transit  Project  be- 
tween downtown  and  Oakland. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  be 
aware  thit  the  port  authority  in  my 
district  i^  already  facing  severe  eco- 
nomic difficulty  and  could  not  possibly 
sustain  a  budget  reductitm  of  this  pro- 
portion. Irhe  authority  inxijects  a  defi- 
cit of  $6  million  in  iU  $140  million 
budget  bjif  June  30  and  is  now  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  complete  shutdown  of 
the  system  by  that  date  if  new  funds 
are  not  secured  to  lower  the  existing 
deficit     I 

.  STUDKHT  AD 

The  new  budget  proposes  a  $2.3  bil- 
lion reduction  in  student  financial  as- 
sistance a^d  guaranteed  student  loans. 
A  cttft  on  laid  would  limit  a  student  to 
no  more  than  $4,000  in  Federal  assist- 
ance per  year.  The  interest  rate  on 
guarantec|d  student  loans,  now  set  at  8 
percent  would  be  tied  annually  to  a 
rate  determined  by  91  day  Treasury 
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bills.  Students  from  families  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  in  excess  of 
$25,000  would  not  qualify  for  such  pro- 
grams as  Pell  grants  or  subsidized 
work-study  Job  programs.  This  change 
in  the  law,  if  enacted,  would  affect  ap- 
proximately 1  million  students.  Fami- 
lies with  adjusted  gross  income  above 
$32,500  would  qualify  for  federally 
guaranteed  loans  but  would  be  ineligi- 
ble for  other  subsidies.  At  this  point,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  had  267,221 
guaranteed  student  loans  outstanding 
in  fiscal  1984,  about  8  percent  of  the 
national  total.  At  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  21,000  students  in  a  uni- 
versity population  of  36.000  receive 
some  form  of  student  aid.  The  median 
family  income  of  the  student  popula- 
tion is  $28,951.  Student  aid  cutbacks 
on  a  scale  such  as  those  proposed  in 
the  fiscal  1986  budget  would  have  a  se- 
rious impact  on  public  universities 
such  as  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

POOD  ASSISTAMCX 

A  $550  million  reduction  in  the 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  program  in 
next  year's  budget  could  mean  that 
8,000  to  10.000  schools,  and  5  to  6  mil- 
lion children,  would  be  forced  out  of 
the  program. 

Funding  for  the  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  would  be  lower  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  than  it  is  this  year.  This 
funding  reduction  comes  from  the  re- 
moval from  the  rolls  of  100,000  women 
and  children  who  now  receive  benefits. 
Limitations  on  program  funding  mean 
that  only  3.1  million  of  the  more  than 
9  million  now  eligible  actually  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  The  short-term 
savings  realized  by  these  cuts  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  eventual  cost 
of  caring  for  children  who  become  ill 
because  of  poor  nutrition. 

In  addition,  next  year's  budget  in- 
cludes a  freeze  on  food  stamps.  This 
program,  which  has  been  cut  $7  billion 
over  the  last  4  years,  serves  approxi- 
mately 1.08  million  in  Pennsylvania. 
Nationally,  about  20  million  of  an  eli- 
gible population  of  35  million  use  food 
stamps. 

Of  special  concern  to  Pennsylva- 
nians.  especially  the  thousands  of  long 
term  unemployed,  is  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  include  in  the 
budget  a  provision,  as  recommended 
by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Hunger,  which  allows  for  more  flexi- 
ble eligibility  rules.  Under  current 
rules,  rigorously  applied  assets  tests 
force  many  unemployed  to  sell  person- 
al property  to  qualify  for  food  stamps. 
Unemployed  people  in  very  distressed 
areas  are  often  imable  to  sell  personal 
property  for  anywhere  near  the  fair 
maiitet  value.  This  only  adds  to  eco- 
nomic hardship  for  these  individuals. 

The  administration  also  proposes  to 
eliminate  two  programs  which  support 
the  efforts  of  emergency  food  provid- 
ers: the  Temporary  Emergency  Food 


Assistance  Program  and  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  Distribution  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram. Each  program  provides  aid  to 
private  sector  organizations  to  assist 
the  hungry.  This  action  comes  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  a  1984  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayor's  study,  two  out 
of  four  cities  surveyed  experienced  in- 
creased demand  for  emergency  food  in 
1984. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  se- 
riousness of  the  hunger  problem  in  Al- 
legheny County.  According  to  the 
Hunger  Action  Coalition,  requests  for 
emergency  food  assistance  increased 
substantially  last  year.  From  July  to 
December  1984,  the  coalition  aided 
5,057  households,  or  13.422  people,  and 
only  3  out  of  10  of  these  individuals 
had  been  served  before.  Approximate- 
ly three  out  of  four  of  the  heads  of 
households  assisted  were  under  age  65. 
The  overwhelming  number  served 
were  under  age  61.  More  than  half  the 
people  assisted  were  on  food  stamps 
but  were  unable  to  make  ends  meet. 
Housmc  AMD  rasAii  DKVKLonfnrr 

The  administration  proposes  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  additional  Feder- 
al assistance  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing. 

New  budget  authority  for  housing 
for  fiscal  1986  would  be  $499  million. 
This  compares  with  the  $10.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  housing  Congress 
approved  in  1985.  The  reduction  this 
year  would  be  more  than  90  percent 

The  housing  moratorium  means  that 
in  the  next  2  years  there  would  not  be 
an  increase  in  housing  units  imder  the 
section  8  existing  program,  the  section 
202  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Housing 
Program.  Public  and  Indian  Housing 
or  in  the  new,  highly  promising  rental 
rehabilitation  and  development 
grants.  Further,  the  administration 
proposes  a  recission  of  $253  million  in 
public  housing  authority  operating 
funds. 

In  the  area  of  community  develop- 
ment, the  administration  would  reduce 
the  multipurpose  Ccmimunity  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  [CDBGl  Pro- 
gram by  10  percent  thereby  reducing 
the  fiscal  1986  authorization  to  $3,125 
billioh.  The  CDBG  allocaticm  formula 
would  also  be  revised  so  as  to  reduce 
effectively  by  23  percent  allocatimis  to 
cities  with  populations  of  $50,000  or 
more.  The  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  [UDAGl  Program,  funded  this 
year  at  $440  million,  would  be  elimi- 
nated, as  would  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  authorized 
this  year  at  $226  million. 

The  effect  of  these  urban  cutbacks 
would  be  felt  immediately  in  Pitts- 
burgh. A  23-percent  CDBG  reduction 
would  mean  that  public  streets,  lights, 
and  bridges  would  deteriorate  further 
and  rehabilitation  of  aging  housing 
would  not  take  place.  Every  $15,000  re- 
duction in  CDBG  funds  means  one 
more  home  will  go  without  necessary 
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retambfllUtton.  In  Plttiburgh  lact  ye«r. 
the  Home  Improvement  Loan  Program 
provided  1 J79  below  market  rate  reha- 
bOitatlmi  loans  to  homeownen  for  a 
total  of  over  $8.8  million.  Of  the  1.498 
individual  houainc  units  rehabilitated, 
811  benefited  low-  and  moderate- 
income  homeowners.  Under  the  For- 
givenea  Loan  Procram.  which  makes 
rehabilitation  loans  for  up  to  30  years 
at  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent  to 
honeowners  with  family  income  of 
$9,000  or  less.  188  loans  were  made  in 
1984  for  a  total  of  $2  million.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  worth  noting  that  every 
$10,000  lost  in  CDBO  money  used  for 
ecmiomlc  development  means  the  city 
loses  the  ability  to  create  or  retain  two 
Jobs.  Construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  bridges,  of  course,  will  be  deferred 
or  canceled. 

If  the  administration  succeeds  in 
ellmini^ing  UDAO.  the  hard-won  revi- 
tallsation  of  what  has  been  rated 
America's  most  livable  city  will  be 
challenged.  UDAO's  have  been  an  im- 
portant component  in  making  the  city 
more  livable.  A  UDAO  grant  for  the 
city's  Northside.  for  example,  provides 
low-interest  loans  to  homeowners. 
Other  UDAO's  have  been  essential  to 
downtown  revitalizatlon.  At  this  point. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rscoas  a 
ehwt  which  lists  the  UDAO's  received 
by  the  dty  of  Pittsburgh,  the  amount 
of  private  investment  generated  by 
UDAOs.  and  the  number  of  Jobs  cre- 
ated: 

U(MG  GRANTS  TO  PITTS8UIIGN  197M984 


at  the  Pittsburgh  Job  Corps  Center,  a 
center  which  now  assists  340  corps- 
members.  The  local  eoon<»ny  benefits 
from  more  than  $4.5  million  a  year  in 
Job  Corps  Center  funds  which  are 
spent  on  staff  salaries,  corpsmember 
stipends  and  goods  and  services. 
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The  administration  would  eliminate 
the  Job  Corps  in  fiscal  1986.  This  is  a 
program  which  provides  remedial  and 
gkUl  training  to  low-income  young 
people  aged  16  to  22.  Some  40.000 
youths  use  the  services  of  this  excel- 
lent program  at  107  training  centers 
throughout  the  country. 

I  beUeve  the  skills  learned  in  the  Job 
Corps  serve  the  graduates  well  in  a 
mailcet  in  which  roughly  40  percent  of 
their  age  group  is  unemployed.  Not  ev- 
eryone, of  course,  has  a  Job  waiting 
upon  leaving  the  corps.  Neither  do 
many  graduates  of  college.  But  the 
Job  Corps  gives  its  participants.  90 
percent  of  whom  dropped  out  of 
school,  a  base  upon  which  to  build. 

The  elimination  of  the  Job  Corps 
would  have  widespread  effect  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Since  1972.  more  than  7.000 
youths  have  participated  in  programs 


The  fiscal  1986  budget  would  limit 
free  health  care  for  veterans  of  all 
ages  with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities to  those  with  incomes  of 
$15,000  or  less  or  to  those  in  certain 
other  limited  categories.  Those  eligible 
for  free  health  care  would  include  vet- 
erans with  a  Veterans'  Administration 
compensation  rating  for  treatment  of 
non-service-connected  disabilities; 

former  prisoners  of  war.  veterans  ex- 
posed to  certain  herbicides  or  atomic 
testinr.  VA  pensioners  and  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  the  Spanish-American 
War  or  the  1916  Mexican  border  war. 
The  $15,000  cutoff  would  be  adjusted 
for  those  with  more  thoui  one  depend- 
ent. Veterans  alx>ve  the  limit  would 
poor  their  own  expenses,  up  to  a  de- 
fined limit.  The  limit  would  rise  as  the 
veteran's  income  increases.  When  ex- 
penses exceed  that  limit,  the  veteran 
would  be  eligible  for  VA  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Reductions  of  this  sort  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct hardship  for  the  837.000  veterans 
who  reside  in  the  western  Pennsylva- 
nia VA  district.  While  the  overall 
number  of  veterans  in  the  district  will 
decline  by  9  percent  by  1990,  the 
number  o«ed  65  or  older  will  rise  from 
11  percent  of  the  veteran  population 
to  26  percent  in  the  same  period. 


The  end  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration [SBAl.  as  proposed  by 
the  administration,  would  mean  a  halt 
to  low-interest  Federal  loans  to  new 
and  existing  businesses. 

Nationwide.  SBA  outlays  for  fiscal 
1985  assistance  to  21.500  businesses 
are  expected  to  total  $736  million.  In 
western  Pennsylvania,  the  SBA  had 
3,312  outstanding  loans  totaling  $131 
million  as  of  December  1984.  In  the 
same  fiscal  year,  the  western  Pennsyl- 
vania SBA  office  provided  310  loans 
for  a  total  of  $40  million  and  is  cred- 
ited with  aiding  in  the  creation  of 
more  thorn  2,000  area  Jobs. 

Several  SBA  programs  slated  for 
elimination  are  of  particulotf  interest 
to  northeastern  cities  such  as  Pitts- 
burgh. Section  503  development  com- 
potnles,  section  7(a)  regular  smodl  busi- 
ness loans,  small  business  innovation 
research  activities  and  SBA  manage- 
ment assistance  are  among  the  pro- 
grams which  have  demonstrated  their 
usefulness.  More  thom  hodf  of  the  sec- 
tion 502  money  spent  in  fiscod  1984,  for 
example,  went  to  businesses  in  the 
Northeast  toA  Midwest. 


The    administration    budget   would 
end  generoLl  revenue  shooing  [ORS],  a 


local  government  assistance  program 
budgeted  this  year  at  $4,567  billion. 

An  abrupt  termination  of  ORS 
funds  would  be  a  blow  to  thousands  of 
hard-pressed  loeod  governments.  For 
rougUy  6  out  of  10  towns  with  popula- 
tions of  10,000  or  leas,  revenue  sharing 
is  the  only  Federal  grant  these  locod- 
Ities  receive.  City  and  county  govern- 
ments rely  on  the  revenue-raising  abil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  help 
meet  locod  needs  in  such  areas  as  edu- 
cation, police,  fire,  and  health  care. 
Locod  governments  in  Pennsylvania  re- 
ceive $219,033,000  in  ORS  fimds. 
nearly  5  percent  of  the  nationod  total. 

When  there  was  similar  todk  of 
eliminating  ORS  2  yeous  ago.  I  com- 
missioned a  study  to  determine  the 
impact  such  an  action  would  have  on 
the  14th  Congressionod  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  report  shows  that 
the  dty  of  Pittsburgh  uses  all  of  its 
ORS  funds  for  public  soifety.  Police 
services  receive  62  percent  of  the 
funds,  and  firefighters  receive  the  bal- 
ance. Without  the  funds,  the  dty 
would  have  to  raise  taxes  or  lay  off 
public  soJety  officers. 

The  mano«er  of  the  borough  of  Cor- 
aopolls  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
the  $90,000  in  ORS  funds  the  borough 
receives  when  ahe  said  that:  "If  these 
moneys  were  eliminated,  one  oMldition- 
al  solution  to  millage  increase  would 
be  bouikruptcy." 

The  borough  secretary  of  Millvode. 
where  ORS  funds  make  up  about  7 
percent  of  the  budget,  sodd  that  any 
reduction  in  the  revenue-sharing  allo- 
cation would  be  catastrophic 

IB  Stowe  Township,  where  many  of 
the  residents  are  elderly  on  fixed  in- 
comes, the  manager  noted  that  the 
end  of  revenue  shouing  would  force 
the  township  to  raise  taxes.  This 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  existing 
burden  oh  elderly  residents. 

HBALTH  PSOOaUCS 

Next  year's  Reagan  budget  would 
reduce  Medicaid  benefits  by  esUblish- 
ing  a  fixed  cm>  on  po^rments  to  the 
States  for  Medicaid  services  and  would 
change  the  present  system  of  a  Feder- 
al match  for  State  expendittuws. 

The  proposed  fiscal  1986  cap  of  $22.8 
billion  is  $1.3  billion  below  the  level 
needed  to  maintJiln  current  services  to 
the  approximately  22  million  low- 
income  persons  covered  by  Medicaid. 
Under  ctirrent  niles,  once  a  State  es- 
tablishes eligibility  criteria  in  accord- 
ance with  Federal  guidelines,  all  indi- 
viduods  who  reside  in  the  State  are  en- 
titled to  services  and  the  State  is  enti- 
tled to  Federod  matching  funds.  With 
the  proposed  funding  system,  each 
State,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
people  who  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements, would  receive  a  fixed 
amount  of  money.  No  new  funds 
would  be  available  to  cover  otn  in- 
creowed  nimiber  of  people  needing 
cou«.  such  as  the  elderly  or  unem- 


ployed. Of  the  people  who  now  receive 
Medicaid,  14  percent  are  age  66  or 
over,  omothcr  14  percent  are  adults  in 
families  with  dependent  children. 
While  children  account  for  a  relatively 
large  portion  of  redpients.  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  only  12  percent  of  Medic- 
aid spendiiig.  The  elderly  are  the 
benef  idariM  of  37  percent  of  Medicaid 
spending.  Tlie  blind  and  disabled  ac- 
count for  3Si  percent. 

The  OKimtfilstration  also  proposes  to 
cut  Medicate  by  $22.6  billion  over  3 
years.  Beneficiaries  would  beta-  31.4 
percent  of  tiiis  cut.  A  l-yeou*  freese  on 
payment  raies  to  various  health  coure 
providers  w6uld  meom  that  reimburse- 
ment rates  Ito  hospitals  would  remoUn 
at  the  present  level.  The  freeze  on 
payments  to  doctors  would  extend 
through  December  1986.  The  monthly 
premltun  fck-  coverage  under  pout  B. 
which  poiy^  for  physicians  services, 
outpatient  l^ospital  care  and  lab  tests, 
would  incretee.  The  premium,  which 
now  covers  25  percent  of  program 
costs,  would  cover  35  percent  of  costs 
by  1990.  This  would  mean  an  increase 
in  the  monthly  patient  premium  fran 
$15.50  in  1915  to  $34  in  1990. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  1987.  the  admin- 
istration would  index  the  part  B  de- 
ductible to  the  oumuod  national  in- 
crease in  mfidicod  costs.  Aa  a  residt.  the 
part  B  deddcUble,  not  $75.  would  rise 
each  year.  The  proposal  would  also 
delay  iniUa^  Medicare  eligibility  until 
the  first  dakr  of  the  month  following 
an  individual's  65th  birthdoty.  Cover- 
age now  begins  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  In  which  a  birthdtiy  fodls. 

The  freec^  proposods,  since  they  are 
limited  to  health  services  provided  by 
Medicoffe,  c^uld  encourage  cost  shift- 
ing to  noA-Medlcoue  poitlents.  This 
may  leoul  tb  a  situoition  in  which  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  take  cost-cutting 
shortcuts  in  treating  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. 

The  fiscal  1986  budget  would  also 
freeze  fimdtng  for  four  heodth  block 
grants  at  this  yeou-'s  leveL  Created  in 
1982,  these  block  grants,  for  matemod 
and  child  health  services,  community 
heodth  centers,  tdcohol,  drug  od)use. 
omd  mentoJ  health  services  omd  pre- 
ventative htelth  programs,  have  been 
shouply  rediiced  even  as  demomd  for 
services  reniodns  high.  The  proposed 
funding  for  odcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
preventative  heodth  programs  would 
be  below  lei|els  of  fiscal  1981.  and  moi- 
temal  and  diild  health  services  would 
be  only  slighUy  above  the  fiscal  1981 
level. 


The  fundW  for  the  Nationod  RaU 
Passenger  Conx>roitlon.  or  Amtnk. 
would  end' in  the  admtnlstrations's 
fiscal  1986  budget.  The  Amtrak  fund- 
ing level  f o^  this  year  is  $684  million. 
In  additioni  the  administration  pro- 
poses no  fttnding  for  the  northeast 
corridor  Imckovement  project. 


Without  Federal  assistance  for  the 
raUroad.  States  and  localities  will  be 
forced  to  come  up  with  the  money  nec- 
e8sou7  to  operate  rodllines.  In  many  in- 
stances, this  wlU  mean  the  elimination 
or  drastic  curtodlment  of  less-traveled 
routes  and  the  resulting  loss  in  Jobs 
for  employees  who  work  on  these 
lines.  In  Pittsburgh,  three  commuter 
trains  would  be  affected  immediately 
by  a  shutoff  of  Amtrak  fimds.  These 
troLins  connect  the  dty  to  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  and  Washington,  DC. 


Mr.  Oatdos,  for  30  minutes,  Mooch 


26. 


A  5-percent  cut  in  saliu7  is  slated  for 
all  Federal  employees  in  the  fiscal 
1986  budget  for  a  projected  savings  of 
$1.8  billion.  The  administration  also 
plans  to  ctmcel  the  Januour  1986  cost- 
of-living  increase,  limit  future  COLA's, 
and  cut  eou-ly  retirement  benefits.  Re- 
ductions such  as  these  would  lower  the 
morale  of  Federal  employees  and  this, 
most  likely,  would  leoul  to  an  exodus  of 
the  best  manoigers  and  workers  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

In  condusion,  I  should  point  out 
that  the  fiscal  1986  budget  which  the 
administration  sent  to  the  Congress 
last  month  represents  a  philosophical 
statement.  I  have  outlined  some  of  the 
rounlflcatlons  of  following  that  philos- 
ophy. The  adoption  of  this  budget 
would,  I  believe,  have  a  serious  detri- 
moital  effect  on  our  dties.  Further, 
we  should  understomd  that  the  Chief 
Executive  hou  fodled  to  carry  out  his 
reqwnsibllities  by  submitting  a  budget 
out  of  btdomce  by  $180  billion. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  make 
the  decisions  on  the  budget  which 
have  to  be  moule.  I  hope  that  we  ou^  in 
a  ocMnpassionate  mourner  which  ou- 
sures  ouBristance  to  those  who  need  it 
while  making  sure  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment operates  in  a  f  iscodly  respon- 
sible manner.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  tuldress  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  progrtun  omd  any  speciod 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  gromted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hehrt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlu  and  include  ex- 
traneous material): 

Mr.  Taxtkx,  for  60  minutes,  March 
27. 

Mr.  Taukx,  for  60  minutes,  March 
28. 

Mr.  Fbshzkl,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  30  minutes,  March  26. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stbatton)  to  revise  emd 
extend  their  remarlES  and  include  ex- 
tromeous  material): 

Mr.  PAmTTA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ahhuhzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoTMS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoHTGOiCERY,  for  60  minutes, 
March  26. 


Mr.  Oatdos,  for  30  minutes.  Mouch 


27. 


Mr.  AnCoiN,  for  60  minutes,  Mouch 


27. 

Mr.  AuConr,  for  60  minutes,  March 
28. 

Mr.  AuConr,  for  60  minutes.  BSarch 
29. 

Mr.  AuCoiH.  for  60  minutes,  April  1. 

Mr.  AttCoih.  for  60  minutes,  AprU  2. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  for  60  minutes.  April  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remouks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hknrt)  ouid  to  indude  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  CouBTCR  in  four  instomces. 

Mr.  RowLAHD  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Fhknzel  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  CoRTC 

Mr.  Dahhkmktkr. 

lifts.  Shows. 

VLt.  DoRHAH  of  Ctdifomia  in  five  in- 
stomces. 

Mr.  Hydk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CmrGEiL 

Mr.  Whitkhubst. 

Mr.  KHAina. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  McKnuTAH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stbattoh)  and  to  indude 
extrouieous  matter) 

Mr.  CtoTHE. 

Mr.  MOHTGOMERT. 

Mr.  Faurtrot. 

'Ul.  LUKKH . 

Mr.  Frahk. 

Mr.  Mttrtha. 

Ms.  Kaftus. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  Clat. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Amdersoh  in  10  instomces. 

Vb.  OoMZALEZ  in  10  tnstouuxs. 

Mr.  Browh  of  Codifomla  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AmniNzio  in  six  instomces. 

Mr.  JoHES  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stomces. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

BCr.  Orat  of  Illinois. 

tBx.  MOAKLET. 

Mr.  Feicham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AODABBO. 

Mr.  Fascell. 
BCr.  Dardeit. 
Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Mahtoh. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  SpecJier's 
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UWe«»d.  under  the  rule,  referred  «  ^^^^..^TiSS?  SS-tSLSTSSS    SST*^ °'h^* SJis^^lSS^r^.^e 

r^  .      ^  .      .^  ,     ♦K-  ^, »  tato  by  the  United  SUtet.  pumiant  to  1    Cominlttee  of  the  Whole  Houm  on  the 

?•  •••v^  *^i?JS^^}^!J^  SJSSSi  U AC.  liawa)  {»a  Stat.  998):  to  the  Commit-    State  of  the  Union, 

of  rtwuxk  to  Individuals  provMlncinformar  t^  on  Ftorelgn  Af  f aln.                                          Mr.  MONTOOMBRY:  Committee  on  Vet- 

tlon  lewUnc  to  the  arrert  »«»<*  "jnvlcttoa  of  ^^   ^  y^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^1^  Avlstant    erans'  Affairs  Report  of  the  Committee  on 

pmont  guilty  of  UUlng  «;,"*»fP™«.  *  Secretary  of  SUte  for  LeclalaUve  and  Inter-    Veterana*  Affalrt  pursuant  to  seetkm  SOWb) 

Feder^drug  law  enfwoement  agent,  to  the  ,o„emmental  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft    of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ^^  proposed  legtslatlon  to  faeUltate  the  adju-    (Rept.  No.  99-M).  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 

^-^^^~—  dlcatlon  of  certain  claims  of  VS.  nationals    tee  of  the  Whole  House  tai  the  State  of  the 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  against  Iran,  to  authorise  the  recovery  of    Union. 

°^                                             ^  ^,      ,  costa  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  con-                           __^^^^__ 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  slg-  nectfcm  with  the  arbitration  of  claims  of                          ~^^^^^ 

nature    to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the  x7JB.  nTit*""*'-  against  Iraw  to  the  Commlt- 

Senate  of  the  following  title:  tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

8.  aa*.  An  act  to  authorise  approprlaUons  «64.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Asstatant 

for  famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa.  Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter 
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PUBLIC  BILIiS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

^ ^ Under  dauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 

govmunental  Affairs,  transmitting  a  d«ft  4  of  rule  XXll,  public  bills  and  resolu- 

~^^^""^                         of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Trad-  tlons  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 

ADJOURNMENT                      ing  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  authorise  ex  f erred  as  follows: 

Mr.   STRATTON.    Mr.   Speaker.    I    S:i|\rt?!fS!SLifLfl^^  ByMs.OAKAR: 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.    ^SZ^^V^^^  ^  "**  Committee  on  HJt  1699.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  re- 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to:  accord-    ^SjA  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU  "trlctions  on  Uie  transportation  of  hlgh- 

ingly  (at  6  o'clock  »d   24  minutes    on  to^^S^tal  Quality,  transmitting  an  J^l  1*!^^^^ .^S^vS^l^"^ 

pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the    evaluation  of  activities  under  Uie  Freedom  ^^*»*°*Jj-  Si^I^,^SS^**S^'^!lS 

House     adjourned     unUl     tomorrow,    of  information  Act.  pursuant  to  5  UAC.  ^^^^J^J^^S^S^^^jr^^t!^ 

TvmOms.  March  26. 1086.  at  11  aon.           553(d):  to  U»e  Committee  on  Government  ^'""•'^^•^{^S^  "^  *™^  ^"^ 

^"^^^■~                              SM^Atetter  from  the  Senior  Vice  Presl-  HJl.  1«9«.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,      dent.  FMeral  Land  Bank  of  Columbia  and  existing  temporary  duty-free  treatment  for 

ETC.                                 Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Co-  certain  woota  finer  than  4«s:  to  the  Commit- 

nnH.r  ..1..1M  9  ftf  nil*  -KTrTV  oxf-cu-    lumbia.  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  tee  on  Ways  and  Means.         ^    ^    ,  , 

Under  clause  2  of  ™J«3t?J:»^™     the  Farm  Credit  Retirement  Plan.  Columbia  HJl.  1997.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Internal 


tive  communications  were  taken  from 


District.       pursuant 


to 


31 


U.&C.    Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  nonoorpo- 


the  £b>eaker'8  table  and  referred  as  fol-  »603<axiKB):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern-  rate  shareholders  of  foreign  sales  corpora- 
lows:  ment  Operations.  tions  the  same  deduction  for  dividends  re- 

S40.  A  communteatlon  from  the  President  S67.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  At-  ceived  from  such  corporations  as  is  aUowed 

of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  tomey  General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro-  to  corporate  shareholders:  to  the  Commlt- 

stattng  the  extent  to  which  the  stated  soO  posed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  recovery  tee  on  Ways  and  If  cans. 

and  water  eonservation  programs  and  poll-  by  the  United  SUtes  of  the  cosU  of  hospital  By  Mr.  SHARP: 

des  are  met  in  the  budget,  pursuant  to  16  uod  medical  care  and  treatment  furnished  h.R.  1698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 

UAC.  MO«<b)  (H.  Doc  No.  99-43):  to  the  by  the  United  States  in  certain  drcum-  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  stances:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  by  requiring 

printed.  868.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  At-  testing  of  drawdown  and  distribution  of  the 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  tomey  General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro-  reserve:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit-  posed  legislation  to  provide  for  interim  des-  commerce. 

ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au-  ignation  of  U.S.  attorneys  and  X3A.  marshals  Qy  ^g^  SHARP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

thorte  appropriatioas  for  the  Department  ),y  the  Attorney  General:  to  the  Committee  DAmoMxm): 

of  Aiergy  for  National  Security  Programs  on  the  Judiciary.  hJI.  1699.  A  biU  to  extend  titios  I  and  U 

tor  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1987:  to  859.  A  letter  frwn  the  Science  Adviser  to  .  »w    K»ergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

the  Conmlttee  on  Armed  Services.  the  President,  transmitting  notice  that  the  ^  ,or  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

2?lS(c?:??SiS'SS£?^^^S^':iS  y^,^the  committee  on  science  and  H^ l^.|S^^titJ«^nlgd 

modify  Uie  meUiod  of  selection  of  Directors  ^^J^^r  from  U>e  Secretary  of  Com-  ^^^f^^-^^^^^  ^,^^^^^ 

of  Uie  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  for  .a^.^LiSStSnTa  toStofproposed  leg-  <>'  ZT^LJ^*}^  t^.  SSS^of^ 

U>e  Advancement  of  Military  Medtelne:  to  Sattoii  toaSS^  WeaUier  ItoSteation  9?^  J°  ^!j*^A-^!nS^S^ ifi.^ 

Uie  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Rewting  iStof  mi   as  amended,  to  au-  ^^""^  "P*^w**^  '"'.»?**^J^.^^^ 

J!*!Li  •nJ^Lfrr   "^^  St^i  r*  V^^^ZX>^Uon:\^c^^^tbepro^  projects:  to  Uie  Committee  on  Veteran.  Af- 

Chatrman.    Export/Import    Bank    of    the  visions  of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  '**^„    ..    „.„-^. 

United  States,  transmitting  a  statemratto  l|S?P'to  the  ^nSttee  on  Science  and  By  Mr.  PANFTTA: 


the 


with  respect  to  a  proposed 


Technology. 


HJt.  1701.  A  bUl  to  ammd  the  Tariff 


traasaetion  of  more  than  tlOO  mllUon  with  MiAtetuir  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Schedules  of  the  United  Stetes  to  provide 

Columbia,  pursuant  to  Uie  act  of  July  81.  suSe  ,or  litoiem«irDei«taiSt^^  for  rates  of  duty  on  imported  roses  conslst- 

1948.  chapter  341.  section  a(bX3Xi)(M  Stat.  SSSra?ttta?^fSu^Sr\SSuti  rw^^  ent  wlUi  Uiose  maintained  by  Uie  European 

2335:  91  Stat.  1310:  93  Stat.  3734):  to  Uie  S^^plSSnUU<m^fthS^we^^  Bconomk  Community  on  imporU  of  roses 

Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urtian  I^  S^^STSSiJ^uit  to^ScLMr  9^4M^  from  Uie  United  SUtes  and  oUier  nations: 

^^*  w*t^  frc-n  ^  Auditor  District  of  ^»oL  ^S  (l^l^blTjSSK  1^1!!^-  to  Uie  C«»»mlttaeon  Ways  and  Means. 

r^t^^L^t^  ^^^J^^^  mlttees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Offtee  By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 

^SSSSSU^22!S2^„^  ^^  '^^  »nd  avil  Service.  H.R.  1703.  A  bill  to  protect  and  promote 

'??*^..?f***l,'?S*.5fT^«J^?f^'                            the  American  merchant  marine  by  shipping 

ant  to  Public  Law  93-196.  section  456(d):  to  ^— ^— ^—  ^j^  ^^^  exclusively  aboard  UA-flag  ves- 

"?.?'?2l!***»2!lf%i^S^«^SSS5;  reports    op    committees    on  ,els:  JoinUy.  to  ttie  Committee  on  Post 

nSB^^STaSS^^ZS^^iSf^i  ™uc   bills   and   resolu-  SSL^dpSffriJ*"*"  "'  •**"*"' 

edition  of  "HealUi.  United  States."  which  is  TIONS  Marine  and  Fisheries 

rompHed  by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 

StatMlcs.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  ^j  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SoLAiz): 
HJt.  1703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 


'^SSS;  iS^'v^  ^^^  ^^  Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the  ..^iSce^ 'j!^  V 1 96 1  r^uSlSTSe  ;!;: 

thTcSmmltteronltoerw and atrnmerd.  P«>per  calendar,  as  follows:  uviUes  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invertment 

853.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad-  Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Goverment  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

viser   for  Treaty   Affairs.   Department   of  Operation.  Report  on  oversight  plans  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CLINGER: 

H.R.  1704.  A  blU  to  indude  the  offe 
relating  to  sexual  exploitation  of  children 
under  the  ptevislons  of  RICO  and  author- 
ized civil  suila  on  behalf  of  victims  of  chUd 
pornography  I  and  prostitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  tX>ROAN  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  1705.  A  biU  to  estatdish  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  A  Federal  Boxing  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  and  enforce  fair  labor 
standards  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  pro- 
fessional boxing  and  to  impose  certain  other 
requirements  relating  to  professional 
boxing,  and  tor  other  purposes;  jolnUy.  to 
the  Commit^es  on  Education  and  lAbor 
and  Energy  i«id  Commerce. 

By  Mr;  GARCIA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KoLTta.  BCr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mrchbll. 
Mr.  ItAHALL.  Mr.  Ckockrt.  Mr. 
Buocc.  Mr.  MAama.  Mr.  RAKcaL. 
Mr.  MoaPHT.  and  Mr.  Rkbaumov: 

H.R.  1706.  ;a  bill  to  encourage  State  and 
local  govemaients  to  increase  investments 
in  distressed  [areas  by  permitting  such  gov- 
ernments to  I  negotiate  reductions  In  their 
regulatory  burdens  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agonent  and  Budget:  to  the  Committee  <m 
Government  {Operations. 

By  Mr.  DRAT  of  minds: 

H.R.  1707.  lA  bill  to  repeal  the  oontempo- 
raneoim  reooidkeeping  requirement  and  cer- 
tain other  re^tly  enacted  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W4ys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 

H.R.  1708.  A  biU  to  amend  section  503  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  permit 
members  of  the  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board  to 
continue  to  i^rve  until  a  successor  has  quali- 
fied; to  the  [Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERT: 

HJl.  1709.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  from  $35,000  to 
$50,000  the  maximum  amount  of  life  insur- 
ance coverage  provided  under  the  Service- 
men's and  VJetersns'  Group  Ufe  Insurance 
Programs  add  to  extend  eligibility  under 
the  Veteran^'  Group  Life  Insurance  Pro- 
gram to  m^ibers  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  and  ^le  Inactive  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committiee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.iROTBAL: 

HJt.  1710j  A  bill  to  remove  msximum 
hiring  ages  ^d  mandatary  retirement  ages 
for  selected  Federal  employees  not  covered 
by  the  Age  biscriminaiton  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967:1  JoinUy.  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  pad  CivU  Servk»  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (by  request): 

H.R.  1711.  A  bill  to  authorise  amnopriar 
tions  for  tht  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  fiacsl  year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1987; 
to  the  Com^ttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.iBOEHLERT: 

HJ.  Res.  til.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  14. 1985.  through  April  30. 
1985.  as  "National  Medical  Laboratory 
Week":  to  liie  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr JeDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 

HJ.  Rea.  303.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating Marci  35.  1085.  as  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  the  uiUted  Oklahoma  Bank;  to  the 
Committee  <m  Post  Office  and  ClvQ  Service. 
By  Mr.]  JEFFORDS: 

H.J.  Res.  31)4.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1985  $s  "Very  ^ledal  Arts  UJ3JL 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  avil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
SOLOMOii): 
HJ.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  19. 1985.  as  "Na- 
tiimal  P.O.W./MJ.A.  Recognition  Day":  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
HJ.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  35.  1985.  through  July  31. 
1985.  as  "National  Disability  in  Entertain- 
ment Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself.   Mr. 
LiBMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Tars.  Mr. 
Gixm,  and  BCr.  Oaxcia): 
H.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  rotunda  of  the  UJ3.  Capitol  to 
be  used  oa  April  18.  1985,  for  a  ceremony 
commonorating  the  days  of  remembrance 
of  victims  of  the  Holocvist;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administratitwi. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.  Res.   113.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  es- 
tabUsh  additional  conditions  with  reqiect  to 
official  travel  of  members  and  employees  of 
committees;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  f ollovrs: 

By  Mrs.  HOLT 
HJt.  1713.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 
Wayne  Cote:  to  the  Cosunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJl.  1713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
P.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  13:  Mr.  Morrisoh  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Kahjorski,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Afpubatk.  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mrs.  Suth  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Mr.  DioOoaxdi. 

HJl.  43:  Mr.  Wilsoh.  Mr.  Touhg  of 
Alalia.  Mr.  Framt.  Mr.  Folkt.  Mr.  Evahs 
of  minDis.  and  Mr.  McCnamr. 

HJl.  53:  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  BoLAMD.  Mr.  Fhank.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
MaCKat.  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  Skklton.  and 
Mr.  Jxukiiis. 

HJl.  193:  Mr.  Ahdexsoh. 

HJl.  308:  Mr.  Hates. 

HJl.  369:  Mr.  Lacomahsiro.  Mr.  Dowhkt 
of  New  Yoric  Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Talloh.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Saxtor.  Mr.  Dekuck.  Mr. 
RovaAL,  Mr.  Parxtta.  Mi.  Gaixo.  Mr. 
FosiBt.  Mr.  Daxder.  Mr.  Skeltor,  Mr. 
MoncTA.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Eckxxt  of  New  York. 
Mr.  SuRiA.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Rariol.  Mr. 
Rat.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dwtek  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  iMnM  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mttcrell,  Mr. 
**■'»«».  Mr.  ScHOMER.  Mr.  Fserzeu  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mrs.  Btkor,  Mr.  Solakz.  Mr.  Spbatt. 
Mr.  OAoa.  Mr.  Rabalu  Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr. 
Bsimar.  Bis.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  I^LARO;  Mr. 
Hawurs.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jk..  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  WALoaxR.  Mr.  Towrs.  Mr.  Hokior.  Mr. 
StAiK.  Mr.  Kostmatxr,  Mr.  FtaORAR.  Mr. 
Faon.  Mrs.  Boxes.  Hi.  Bdxll.  Mr.  Wmr- 
LST,  Mr.  Rrtex.  Mr.  Wolte.  Mr.  Mnica  of 
Callfomla,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Maktirez,  Mr. 
Fnra.  Mrs.  Kxrrellt,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Vbrto.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Brtart.  Mr.  La- 


Falce.  Mr.  ScHXUEX.  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Wssh- 
ington.  Mrs.  Roukbma,  Mr.  Rurk.  Mr. 
Chardlex.  Mrs.  Bertixt.  Mr.  Hates.  Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Barraxs.  Mr.  Martor. 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  McCoixom.  Mr. 
NxAL.  Mr.  Chatpeu..  Mr.  SiuARmx.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hucres,  Ms.  Oakab. 
and  Mr.  GnnnucH. 

HJl.  438:  Mrs.  BooGS.  Mr.  Boulter.  Mrs. 
Btxor.  Mr.  Sterholm.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia. 

HJl.  479:  Mr.  Blaz  and  Mr.  Packard. 

HJl.  480:  Mr.  Blaz. 

HJl.  531:  Mi.  Lkrmar  of  California  and 
Ms-Kaptur. 

H.R.  539:  Mi.  Evars  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hop- 
KIRS,  Mr.  DeWire,  Mr.  Skeltor,  Mr.  Kar- 
joRSKi,  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

HJl.  585:  Mr.  LirarsKi,  Mr.  Derrick,  snd 
Mr.  B<MUKi. 

HJl.  644:  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  DeWire,  Mr. 
Yairor.  Mr.  Martirez.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mi. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Akaka.  and  Mrs.  Bertixt. 

HJl.  646:  Mr.  Applegate  and  Mr.  Boeh- 


HJl.  783:  Mr.  Bermar.  Mr.  Market,  Mr. 

Bates,  Mr.  Riogr,  snd  Mr.  Stark. 

HJl.  930:  Mr.  Fuqua  and  Mrs.  Martir  of 
niinois. 

HJl.  1031:  Mr.  Yourg  of  Alaska. 

HJl.  1109:  Mr.  Girquch.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Swirdall,  and  Mr. 
YouRC  of  Florida.  ^ 

HJl.  1133:  Mr.  Bartleit,  Mis.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Grxxr.  Mr.  Ixhmar  of  Florida.  Mr.  Murtha. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Starcelard.  and  Mr.  Wat- 

KIRS. 

HJt.  1142:  Mr.  Zschau. 

HJt  1387:  Mr.  Soberlirg,  Mr.  Mbatbk. 
Mr.  Bermar,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Lukbr,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

HJl.  1334:  Mr.  Mnxsa  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Martirez.  Mr.  Frerzeu  Mr. 
Slattert,  Mr.  Arobrsor,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Market.  Mr.  Beilersor,  Mrs.  Suhreiuu. 
Mr.  McKiRRET.  and  Mr.  Sbrsbrbbbrreb. 

HJl.  1359:  Mr.  Wortlet  and  Mr.  Char- 

DLER. 

H.R.  1397:  Mr.  he  la  Garza. 
HJl.  1435:  Mrs.  Boxer. 
HJl.  1473:  Mr.  Chardler. 
HJl.  1475:  Mr.  Rargel. 
HJ.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Wazmar.  and 
Mr.  Jeftords. 
HJ.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Jobr- 

SOR. 

HJ.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Htse  and  Mr.  Blaz. 

HJ.  Res.  101:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Mortqom- 
ERT,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Litirgstor. 
Mr.  RicHARDSoR.  and  Mr.  Kramer. 

HJ.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  Richardsor. 
Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mn.  Oollirs. 

H  J.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Burtor  of  Indiana. 

HJ.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Barres.  Mr.  BnMAR. 
Mrs.  Boxnu  Mrs.  Colurs.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Darder.  Mr.  FusiXR.  Mr.  Greer.  Mr. 
Lartos.  Mr.  McGratb.  Mr.  O'Brixr.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Towrs.  Mr. 
Wazmar.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H  J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  BCavroules.  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mis.  Johrbor, 
Mr.  Herrt.  Mr.  Lurdire,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Setbebi.trg  and  Mr. 

COHTERS. 

H.  C^n.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Yourg  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Perkirs.  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr.  Chardler. 

H.  Res.  12:  Mr.  Dorrellt.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Jefporos,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Riraldo,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Seibebi.trg,  Mr.  Lurdire,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  foUows: 

64.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  De- 
(Mutment  of  Labor.  SUte  of  North  Carolina. 


relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Center  for  Applied  Technology  and  Sldlls; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
«5.  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of  Pa- 
cific Island  Legislatures.  Agana.  OU.  rela- 
tive to  CompacU  of  Free  Associations;  Joint- 


ly, to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

M.  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of  Pa- 
cific Island  Legislatures.  Agana.  OU,  rela- 
tive to  nuclear  waste  dumping;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  SPEECH 

BEFORE  "tHE  SUPREME  SOVIET 
DELEGATION 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUrOSRU 
IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPUSBITATIVES 

Monday.  March  25. 198S 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  flew  weeks  ago  this  Con- 
gress hosted  a  delegation  from  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  TJJBJBJl.  in  re- 
sponse to  a  tr.S.  congressional  delega- 
tion that  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1983.  This  wpis  a  rare  opportunity  to 
address  thoat  Soviet  officials  face  to 
face,  about  the  issues  and  the  policies 
we  so  seriously  question,  particularly 
growing  human  rights  violations. 

One  of  no^  Califcmila  colleagues. 
Hehst  Wazman.  courageously  took 
the  opportunity  to  speak  out  forceful- 
ly to  the  Soviet  delegaticm  for  the 
thousands  of  voiceless  Russian  citizens 
who  suffer  so  severely  because  of  their 
beliefs. 

Hknrt  has  a  long  record  of  steadfast 
efforts  on  be^uOf  of  Soviet  dissidents. 
His  eloquent  [appeal  for  Justice  to  the 
Soviet  delega|tion  was  even  more  pow- 
erful and  comprehensive  than  the  ex- 
cellent denulid  for  Justice  and  reli- 
gious liberty'  that  he  made  in  the 
Kremlin  In  1183  as  part  of  that  Ameri- 
can parliame<itary  group. 

I  applaud  iHeitrt's  powerful  state- 
ment before*  the  Soviet  d^egation. 
Our  colleague  spoke  not  only  for  him- 
self but  for  a|ll  of  us.  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  w)io  weren't  present  that 
morning  will  carefully  read  Mr.  Wax- 
man's  words.  You'll  be  as  proud  of  our 
colleague  as  I  was.  It  is  a  solid  in^fct- 
ment  of  totalitarianism.  ^^^"^ 
HuMAir  RiGKTaiSmca  BivojM^SvraniB 
So^nsTjlBaiacl^ 

The  recent  r^-establishment  of  UA-Soviet 
talks  on  aims  omtrol  has  broucht  increased 
hopes  for  the  pnprovement  of  rdatiom  be- 
tween our  two  aations.  It  is  an  Immvvemait 
in  which  all  df  us— and  indeed  the  entire 
world— places  gfeat  hope. 

Tour  visit  pmvides  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  discutt  the  realisatkm  of  these 
shared  h<4>es.  But  if  we  are  to  build  a  rela- 
tion of  trust  oil  which  genuine  security  and 
cooperatimi  lietween  our  two  countries  can 
be  established,  )we  must  also  diacuM,  and  try 
to  resolve,  the  ksues  that  divide  ua. 

Solidifying  a  relation  of  trust  between  our 
countries  requires  that  each  of  us  abide  by 
all  of  the  provisions  of  international  agree- 
ments to  whichi  we  are  signatories.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  infcirmed  public  to  have  fsttb  in 
negotiatitms  iMth  a  country  that  flouts 
solemn  agreenlents  in  one  area,  such  as 
htunan  rights,  Iwhile  professing  the  urgent 
need  for  new  agreements  in  another  area, 
such  as  arms  control  or  increased  trade. 


We  view  human  rights  as  an  international 
as  well  as  bilateral  matter.  It  has  to  do  with 
commitments  freely  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  international  instruments, 
most  notably  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  to  respect  the  hmnan  righte  of  ite 
dtiaens. 

All  too  often  when  representatives  of  my 
country  speak  of  public  concern  for  hiunan 
rii^ts  issues  in  your  country,  we  are  told 
that  this  is  an  interf  ermoe  in  your  internal 
affairs  and  thus  not  a  legitimate  topic  for 
dtacuHloo  between  our  governments. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  cannot  accept 
that  response.  Hiunan  rights  concerns  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  policy  vis-a-vis  the- 
Soviet  Union.  These  concerns  wiU  not  go 
away;  they  remain  a  permanent  component 
of  the  UJB.-8oviet  agenda. 

Tour  willingness  to  fulfill  international 
human  rights  agreements  inevitably  reflects 
on  your  willingness  to  abide  by  other  ac- 
oordB.  Tour  failure  to  fulfill  agreements  in- 
flumoes  our  ap(»oach  to  negotiations  and 
agreements  on  all  issues  of  importance. 

Mow  we  are  seeing  deterioration,  not  im- 
provements, in  your  human  rights  policy.  I 
hope  our  meeting  today  can  be  a  turning 
point  tat  reversing  that  trend. 

Recent  events  trouble  us.  There  have  been 
waves  of  arrests  aimed  at  destroying  or  iso- 
lating those  grotvs  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  State, 
dissent  from  the  tenets  of  Soviet  ideology, 
or  Insist  that  the  State  respect  their  basic 
rdlgioas  and  ethnic  rights. 

New  violations  of  the  q>irlt  of  the  Helsinki 
aooords  are  onnmonplace.  Tour  government 
has  eliminated  the  ability  of  average  dti- 
lens  to  plaoe  direct-dial  phone  calls  to  the 
West,  enacted  more  stringent  custmns 
search  regulations,  made  it  more  difficult  to 
send  parage  mail  to  the  USSR,  interdicted 
international  maU,  and  established  new  pen- 
alties for  unauthorized  contacts  with  for- 
eigners. 

We  remain  concerned  about  long-standing 
instances  of  injustice.  There  are  still  43 
Soviet  Helsinki  Monitors  in  prison— their 
only  dime  was  to  call  the  public's  attention 
to  certain  shortcomings  in  your  govern- 
ment's observance  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act's  human  rights  provisions.  At  least 
three  Monitors  have  already  died  in  prison. 
And  Just  last  week  Vyacheslav  Bakhmin  of 
the  Fiychiatric  Woridng  Oroup  was  re-ar- 
rested. 

We  are  concerned  as  well  with  the  treat- 
ment of  all  political  prisoners.  Many  prison- 
ers of  OMisclence  face  horrible  conditions  in 
labw  camps,  prisons,  and  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals; systematic  denial  of  family  visits  and 
correspondence  rights;  meager,  barely  sub- 
slstent  food;  and  brutal  treatment,  including 
severe  beating  from  wardens. 

A  Hebrew  teacher  from  Ukraine,  losif 
Berenahtein.  sentenced  in  December  to  a 
four-year  camp  term,  was  partially  blinded 
by  prison  guards  during  a  recent  beating. 
Two  other  leading  imprisoned  Jewish  activ- 
ists. Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  losif  Begun, 
have  been  hoqiitalized  after  prolonged  peri- 
ods of  punishment,  isolation,  and  protest 
hunger  strikes.  In  addition,  at  least  nine  po- 
litical prisoners  died  last  year  while  in  con- 
finement. 


Moreover.  Soviet  treatramt  of  other 
groups  has  hardly  been  better.  Ukrainian 
human  rights  activists,  ss  usual,  have  suf- 
fered particularly  badly,  and  although 
Ukrainians  number  less  than  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  account  for  over  forty  percent  of  its 
political  priscmers. 

The  Soviet  government  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  international  protests  at  its  harsh 
treatment  of  Dr.  Andrey  Sakhaiov  and  his 
wife  Elena  Bonner.  Soviet  authorities  con- 
tinue to  isolate  the  Sakharovs  from  the 
world. 

The  tens  of  millions  of  Soviet  religious  be- 
lievers practice  their  faith  at  their  own  peril 
As  a  matter  of  routine  they  face  employ- 
ment and  education  discrimination.  And 
those  who  disobey  laws  restricting  the  prac- 
tice of  religion  face  prison  terms— recently 
three  Russian  Orthodox  priests,  two  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  and  Orthodox  Jew,  a  Lu- 
theran Minister,  and  an  Armenian  Apostolic 
deacon  have  been  placed  in  detentiaa. 

Smne  300  refwm  Baptists  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  their  faith.  Many  Baptist  pas- 
tors have  been  JaQed  repeatedly. 

Soviet  Adventists  have  also  been  subjected 
to  official  reprcBsibn:  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Pentecostals  is  exemplified  in  two  month- 
long  hunger  strikes  by  55  Pentecostals  in 
Chuguev^a. 

The  Soviet  State  even  decrees  whkh  reli- 
gions can  exist  in  your  country.  Thus  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  (Uniate)  Church  and  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses  are  IllesaL 

Soviet  Jews  face  an  emedally  hostile  cli- 
mate. Not  only  are  they  restricted  In  their 
religious  observance;  denied  access  to  mate- 
rials from  whidi  they  can  learn  about  their 
history,  religion,  and  culture;  their  Hrtwew 
teachers  subject  to  increasiiig  repression; 
but  most  frighteningSy,  those  who  seA  to 
nnigrate  are  increasingly  being  presented  as 
traitors  and  criminals 

As  recently  as  February  17  a  program  ap- 
peared on  the  first  channel  of  Soviet  televi- 
sion entitled  "Ccmspiracy  Against  the 
U.S.SJi."  It  drew  a  connectioo  between  the 
C.I.A.,  Nazism.  and'Zionism.  This  preposter- 
ous claim  has  become  more  and  mme  com- 
monplace in  Soviet  brochures.  bo(*s.  news- 
PV>erB.  and  television.  TO  the  Soviet  public 
it  sigiuls  that  aggressive,  hostile  behavior 
towards  those  Jews  who  seek  to  onigrate 
enjoys  official  sanction. 

Although  the  official  Soviet  AnU-Zionist 
Ccnnmittee  proclaimed  in  June  1083  that 
Soviet  Jewish  emigratitm  was  essentially 
"cranpleted."  there  are  some  400.000  Soviet 
Jews  who  want  to  emigrate.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  submit  a  list  of  names  of  people 
that  put  a  lie  to  the  statement  that  there 
are  few  Jews  who  want  to  leave.  We  know  of 
them  because  their  relations  in  Israel  and 
the  United  States  aiveal  to  us  for  help. 
Members  of  this  delegati<m  know  of  them 
because  of  our  personal  visits  with  ref  use- 
niks  who  have  told  us  of  their  long  wait  to 
be  reunited  with  their  families. 

These  petvle  will  never  be  aDowed  to 
leave  if  your  present  emigration  levels  con- 
tinue. Last  year,  6nly  806  Jews.  913  Ger- 
mans, and  less  than  1.000  Aimmians  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  UnloiL  In  some 
cases  families  have  waited  over  25  years  to 
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be  reunited.  There  is  no  other  mrea  where 
forward  steps  cmn  have  a  greater  positive 
impact  on  the  overall  atmosphere  than  In 
the  one  of  freer  emlcratkm. 

We  recognise,  however,  that  there  are 
some  modest,  but  hopeful  signs  In  your 
human  rights  performance.  Although  Soviet 
emigration  continues  to  fall,  the  number  of 
refuaeniks  of  long  standing  who  are  getting 
out  has  risen.  In  January  and  February  emi- 
gration totaled  only  163.  but  75  were  from 
the  Moscow  area  and  many  were  long-time 
lefiaenlka.  Another  welcome  development 
was  the  January  family  visit  to  AnatoUy 
Shcharanakly  at  his  place  of  confinement 

I  tell  you  this  morning  that  we  want  to 
improve  relations  between  our  two  great  na- 
tions. 

We  want  to  enjoy  a  mutual  and  vigorous 
free  trade. 

We  want  a  meaningful  and  lasting  arms 
control  agreement. 

We  want  our  two  nations  to  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity  together. 

But  I  also  tell  you  that  for  any  of  these 
wonderful  things  to  happen,  we  need  to  see 
a  dramatic  and  consistent  Improvement  In 
your  country's  human  rights  policy. 

We  need  to  see  more  emigration  and  a 
stop  to  repressive  actions  against  cultural 
and  rell^ous  study  groups.  We  need  to  see 
that  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  is  being  fulfilled. 
In  this,  as  in  other  areas.  It  wlU  be  deeds 
and  not  words  which  will  register  Soviet 
wilUngneas  to  take  our  serious  concerns  into 
account  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

If  we  take  smaU  steps  together  now  we 
will  be  able  to  take  great  strides  together 
later.  Let  us  do  what  is  necessary  and  Just  so 
that  our  nations  can  forge  a  bold  path  to- 
gether.* 


ELIE  WIESEL  ON  APARTHEID  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  TRB  DisraicT  or  Columbia 
»  THE  HOUSE  or  KSraCSOTTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1985 

•  Mr.  PADNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Priday.  March  22.  1985.  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  moving  op-ed  arti- 
cle by  the  distinguished  novelist.  Elie 
Wlesel.  In  this  arUcle  enUtled 
"Apartheid's  So<:alled  Law."  Mr. 
Wieael.  who  has  written  so  eloquently 
on  the  Holocaust,  speaks  out  clearly 
on  the  moral  imperative  of  ending  the 
apartheid  system  of  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Wlesel.  a  victim  of  the  Holocaust,  has 
the  skill,  wisdom,  and  the  prophetic 
capacity  to  hear  and  feel  and  give 
voice  to  the  pain  of  the  victims.  While 
his  writing  is  universal,  he  speaks  from 
a  Jewish  perspective,  one  that  has 
been  put  Into  action  by  the  member- 
ship of  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  the  New 
Jewish  Agenda,  the  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Council  of  Greater  Washington, 
and  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  lending  their  voices  and 
bodies  to  the  protests  at  the  South  Af- 
rican Embassy.  Elie  Wlesel's  message 
is  presented  below. 
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APAanmo's  So-Callbd  Law 
(By  Die  Wlesel) 
Shame:  that  is  what  a  white  man.  a  Jew 
like  me,  feels  while  visiting  Soweto  In  South 
Africa. 

I  remember  it  was  10  years  ago.  I  had 
come  on  a  lecture  tour  of  several  cities.  The 
organisers  did  not  hide  their  concern:  was  I 
going  to  embarrass  them  be  speaking  out 
against  apartheid?  "Don't  forget."  advised  a 
weU-know  Uberal.  "that  after  your  speech, 
you  return  home  while  we  stay  here."  In 
other  words,  I  was  not  going  to  suffer  the 
consequences.  I  promised  him  that  I'd  say 
nothing  until  I  had  studied  the  problem. 

My  project  was  to  visit  the  blacks  in  their 
ghetto.  The  next  day  I  traveled  to  Soweto. 
and  what  I  discovered  there  made  me  doubt 
the  hiunan  spedes.  I  felt  guilty,  confronted 
by  the  unspeakable  suffering  of  the  op- 
pressed men.  the  resigned  women,  the  dill- 
dren  with  melancholy  eyes.  Because  of  my 
color,  and  also  my  nationality.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  superior  to  them.  I  belonged  to 
another  social  and  etlmic  order.  I  belonged 
to  another  humanity.  And  I  wasn't  proud  of 
it. 

But  beyond  my  sliame.  there  was  some- 
thing else.  What  I  understood  in  Soweto  is 
that  the  racial  laws  of  South  Africa  are 
wrong,  not  only  because  they  result  in  col- 
lective and  individual  oppression  but  also, 
and  espedally,  because  they  are  laws. 

Racism  itself  is  dreadful,  but  when  it  pre- 
tenito  to  be  legal,  and  therefore  Just,  it  be- 
comes altogether  repugnant.  Without  com- 
paring apartheid  to  Nasism  and  to  its  "final 
solution"— for  that  defies  all  comparisons- 
one  cannot  but  assign  the  two  systems,  in 
their  supposed  legaUty.  to  the  same  camp. 

Both  liave  shown  that  laws  can  be  twisted 
and  distorted  to  the  point  of  becoming  In- 
struments of  torture  and  death.  When  the 
law  Itself  becomes  criminal,  its  authors  are 
doubly  criminal  because  they  deprive  their 
victims  of  the  basic  right  granted  to  all 
human  beings:  recourse  to  Justice.  But 
beyond  this.  In  South  Africa  Justice  itseU  U 
manipulated  and  perverted— and  this  scan- 
dal remains  an  affront  to  humanity. 

That  individuals  commit  Injustice  sgainst 
their  peers  Is.  unfortunately,  a  regular  oc- 
currence. That  they  should  be  protected  by 
those  in  power  is  not  uncommon.  At  times, 
governments  also  abuse  the  law  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  authority.  But  the  South 
African  Government  goes  further  by  rais- 
ing segregation  and  racial  persecution  to  the 
ethical  level  of  law.  it  puU  Into  practice  the 
antlnomlan  rules  of  Orwell's  worid.  Evil  be- 
comes good,  inhumanity  is  Interpreted  as 
charity,  egoism  as  compassion. 

Victims  no  longer  have  the  right  to  com- 
plain. Their  misfortune  is  ridictiled.  The  tor- 
turer decides  whether  or  not  they  suffer.  He 
determines  the  shape  of  their  Uberty  and 
their  language.  By  exposing  them  to  con- 
stant humiliation,  the  torturer  attacks  not 
only  their  right  to  Uve  but  also  their  very 
being. 

That  Is  why,  In  meeting  South  African 
blacks,  the  visitor  Is  ashamed  not  to  be  like 
them.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  liberty. 

As  a  Jew.  I  am  all  the  more  sensitive  to 
this  kind  of  injustice.  I  had  no  heslUtlon. 
after  leaving  Soweto,  about  denouncing 
apartheid  In  all  my  lectures.  At  Durban, 
Cape  Town.  Port  EUsabeth  and  Johaimes- 
burg,  the  South  African  public  showed  Its 
understanding.  Certainly,  to  them,  the  situ- 
ation Is  more  complex,  perhaps  more  tragic 
because  It  Is  unsolvable.  than  It  appears  to 
an  outsider.  Tet  the  young,  the  intellectuals 
and  the  students  are  opposing  the  Oovem- 
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ment  with  an  Increasingly  dedicated  resist- 
ance. It  Is  also  for  them  that  we  must  act: 
our  support  extends  first  to  the  victims  and 
then  to  their  allies.  Without  such  resist- 
ance, we  would  all  be  accomplices.* 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  AGE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION Ali«ENDMENTS 
OF  1985 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

orcAuroamA 

IM  THK  HOUSE  OP  KKPBXSEMTATIVn 

Monday.  March  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Federal  Employee 
Age  Discrimination  Amendments  of 
1985,  which  would  remove  maximum 
hiring  ages  and  mandatory  retirement 
ages  for  Federal  employees  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  [ADEAl  of  1967. 

The  ADEA  now  protects  most  Feder- 
al workers  over  age  40  against  all 
forms  of  emplojrment  discrimination 
based  on  age.  However,  several  Federal 
occupations  are  excluded  from  the  act 
l>ecause  they  fall  imder  separate  stat- 
utes. Mandatory  retirement  should  be 
eliminated  for  these  occupations: 
thereby  applying  the  goals  of  the 
ADEA  to  all  Federal  employees. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  the  relevant  Federal  statutes, 
and  removes  mandatory  retirement 
ages  and  Tw^'gitniim  hiring  age  limita- 
tions, where  i«>pllcable.  for  the  follow- 
ing occupations:  U.S.  Park  Police:  air 
traffic  controllers:  Panama  Canal  em- 
ployees: Department  of  Justice  law  en- 
forcement personnel:  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation:  District  of  Columbia 
firefighters:  U.S.  Forest  Service  fire- 
fighters: Foreign  Service  Officers: 
Conmiissioned  Officers  of  PubUc 
Health  Services:  Tax  Court  Judges: 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  officers; 
Lighthouse  Service  officers:  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  employees:  Comp- 
troller General:  Assistant  Comptroller 
General:  Chief  Judge  of  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  Director  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  maximum  hiring  age  limitations 
and  mandatory  retirement  ages  which 
these  agencies  are  permitted  to  prac- 
tice are  in  direct  conflict  with  congres- 
sional intent  in  enacting  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act.  It  is 
the  ADEA's  premise  that  "as  a  matter 
of  basic  civil  rights  people  should  be 
treated  in  employment  on  the  basis  of 
their  individual  ability  to  perform  a 
Job."  The  ADEA's  purpose  is  to  "pro- 
mote employment  of  older  persons 
based  on  their  ability  rather  than  age: 
to  prohibit  arbitrary  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment."  Maximum  hiring 
age  limitations  and  mandatory  retire- 
ment ages  are  in  opposition  to  this 
congressional  mandate  because  they 
are  founded  on  a  notion  of  age-based 
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inciUMcity  I  md  do  not  consider  an  indi- 
vidual's potential  or  Job  performance. 

As  is  thej  case  with  the  ADEA.  this 
bill  does  not  require  Government 
agencies  to  retain  unfit  public  safety 
employees,  nor  does  it  make  all  age 
limitations  unlawful.  Employers  are 
able  to  discharge  an  individual  who  is 
unfit  or  incompetent  In  addition,  age 
limitations  I  are  allowed  if  age  can  be 
shown  to  taie  a  "bona  fide  occupational 
qualiflcaticto"  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  normal!  operation  of  the  agency. 

Many  of  |  the  Federal  agencies  not 
currently  covered  by  the  ADEA  recog- 
nize that  tuindatory  retirement  ages 
are  ineffecMve  ways  of  ensuring  a  fit 
work  forced  A  1981  report  on  special 
retirement jproviBlons  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  as- 
serted thati  a  program  of  peiiodlc  med- 
ical examinations  would  provide  a 
more  aocii^te  picture  of  individual 
performance  ability.  The  OPM  report 
goes  on  to  ^te  that: 

The  MarsikaU's  Service.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Imtailgratlon  and  Naturalisattcm 
Service,  and  Secret  Service  stated  that  It  is 
more  logical  land  equitable  to  use  functional 
age  (as  determined  through  periodic  medi- 
cal examlnailon)  rather  than  cbronoloftcal 
age  to  deteitnlne  fitness  for  duty.  The  ad- 
vantage In  ilslng  individualised  teats  of  fit- 
ness is  obriolis  when  one  considers  the  fact, 
as  noted  by  ^e  Forest  Servioe,  that  employ- 
ees in  that  fegency  do  not  generally  retire 
from  primal  positions,  but  from  adminis- 
trative positions  which  are  no  more  strenu- 
ous than  siifUar  positions  in  other  fields  in 
which  perforinance  Is  unrelated  to  chrono- 
logical age. 

The  genesis  of  Federal  retirement 
ages  was  arbitrary  and  the  reasons  for 
the  exemptions  are  obsolete.  In  1947, 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  80-168, 
which  allowed  early  retirement— age 
50  after  all  least  20  years  of  service— 
for  FBI  personnel  wh(»n  the  Attorney 
General  id^tlf  led  as  no  longer  able  to 
perform  etfficiently.  The  liberalised 
benefits  w^re  viewed  as  a  reward  for 
the  arduous  and  hasardous  woriE  ea- 
dured  by  certain  FBI  agents.  Congress 
considered  the  cost  of  these  liberalized 
benefits  to  be  minimal  because  only  36 
agents  wojQd  be  eligible  to  retire  at 
the  time  the  law  was  passed  and  only 
64  agents  would  bectHue  eligible  during 
the  f ollowifig  5  years. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  statute  providing  special 
early  retirement  benefits  for  certain 
FBI  emiMoyees.  other  employee 
groups  t>ei|an  requesting  equal  bene- 
fits. In  19f  8.  Congress  extended  spe- 
cial retiredtent  benefits  to  all  employ- 
ees- with  (luties  that  involved  investi- 
gating, apprehending,  or  detaining 
persons  sufpected  or  convicted  of  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes.  Congress  ex- 
tended conlerage  to  certain  employees 
in  Federal  correctional  facilities  in 
1956  and  t^  Federal  air  traffic  control- 
lers and  fitefighters  in  1972.  Coverage 
was  also  extended  to  aiu>loyees  in 
these  (xxulMitions  who  transferred  to 
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supervl8(Mry  or  administrative  posi- 
tions. 

In  1974.  Congress:  First,  further  lib- 
eralized benefits;  second,  deleted  all 
reference  to  employee  hazard  as  a 
basis  for  coverage:  third,  emphasized 
in  its  legislative  history  that  the  liber- 
alized benefits  will  improve  the  quality 
of  law  enforcement  and  firefighting 
services  by  helping  maintain  a  young 
and  vigorous  woik  force;  and,  fourth, 
established,  effective  January  1978 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  55  or  20 
years  of  service,  whichever  comes 
later,  up  to  age  60.  Biany  occupational 
groups  became  eligible  and  in  1978 
about  52.000  employees  in  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  were  covere(L  The 
head  of  any  agency  with  employees 
covered  by  the  special  early  retirement 
statute  also  was  authorized  to  set  min- 
imum and  maximum  hiring  ages  for 
covered  employees,  if  approved  by  the 
dvU  Service  Commission.  Thus,  the 
liberal  retirement  benefits  policy  first 
passed  by  Congress  in  1947  for  the 
benefit  of  36  FBI  agents  subjected  to 
hazardous  duty  had,  by  1978.  been  ex- 
panded to  cover  52,000  employees. 

The  assumptions  used  to  Justify  the 
hiring  age  limitations  and  mandatory 
retirement  ages  for,  these  Federal  oc- 
cupations have  been  called  into  ques- 
tion by  scientific  evidence  and  by  prac- 
tical experience.  The  basis  for  manda- 
tory retirement  has  come  under  in- 
creasing criticism  from  many  sources. 
An  abundance  of  scientific  evidence 
exists  showing  that  chronological  age 
is  a  poor  indicator  of  ability  to  per- 
form a  job.  Abilities  associated  with 
job  performance  do  not  invariably  de- 
cline with  age.  As  workers  age,  there  is 
greater  variation  in  their  abilities,  and 
in  some  cases,  there  is  improvement  of 
certain  skills  and  abilities  with  the 
added  experience  that  comes  with  age. 
In  many  cases,  older  workers  do  not 
show  significant  declines  in  muscle 
strength  and  their  performance  in 
many  Jobs  is  equal  to,  or  better  than, 
the  job  performance  of  younger  work- 
ers. 

Researeh  conducted  by  Dr.  Paul 
Davis,  an  exercise  physiologist  who 
has  woi^ed  for  the  FBI,  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration. Marines,  and  Secret 
Service,  has  shown  that  age  cutoff 
standards  are  unreliable.  Many  of  the 
physically  fit  older  officers  he  tested 
demonstrated  much  better  health  and 
fitness  profiles  than  out-of-shape 
younger  officers.  Thus,  the  only  judi- 
cious method  of  determining  who  is 
physically  qualified  for  police  work  is 
to  physically  test  applicants  and  in- 
cimibants. 

Many  law  enforcement  and  fire  de- 
partments have  demonstrated  that  a 
program  of  medical  examinations, 
physical  fitness  testing  and  physical 
fitness  training  is  a  more  efficient  and 
cost-efficient  means  of  ensuring  a  fit 
department.  Researeh  on  the  city  of 
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Los  Angeles  firefighter  program  dem- 
onstrated that:  It  is  possible  to  test  for 
an  individual  .firefi^ter's  fitness  to 
perform  his/her  job;  through  medical 
exams,  phjnical  fitness  testing  and 
phjrsical  fitness  training,  the  depart- 
ment has  increased  its  fitness  levels 
and  reduced  risk  factors  associated 
with  atheroslcerotic  heart  disease: 
frontline  firefighters  in  their  fifties 
and  sixties  have  passed  their  medical 
exams;  fitness  program  and  testing 
has  cut  back  on  work-related  diaabO- 
ities  which  have  been  estimated  to 
cost  the  city  an  average  of  $250,000. 
Other  fire  and  police  departments 
which  have  implemented  physical  fit- 
ness programs  and  individual  testing 
procedures  in  lieu  of  age  restrictions 
have  noted  improved  health  and  per- 
formance, as  well  as  fewer  disability 
claims. 

A  1977  General  Accounting  Office 
report  pointed  out  that  much  of  the 
woik  of  public  niety  personnel  is  not 
hazardous  and  that  the  special  early 
retirement  provisions  are  provided 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
woric  of  many  of  the  covered  employ- 
ees. Several  agencies,  including  the 
FBI.  Postal  Service,  and  Forest  Service 
require  annual  physical  examinations 
for  older  employees.  In  these  examina- 
tions, the  employee  must  either  pass  a 
specific  endurance  test  or,  after  a 
physical  exam,  be  medically  certified 
as  capable  of  performing  the  Job. 
Through  these  tests,  almost  all  older 
en4>loyees  are  determined  to  be  phys- 
ically capable  of  performing  their  yAm. 

In  sum.  mandatory  retirement  of 
competent  Federal  employees  is  un- 
necessary and  wastefuL  Maximum 
hiring  age  limitations  arbitrarily  ex- 
clude all  but  the  young  frtnn  a  broad 
range  of  Government  Jobs  and  unnec- 
essarily restricts  the  pool  of  appli- 
cants. Blandatory  retirement  policies 
arbitrarily  remove  experienced  em- 
ployees from  their  jobs.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  public  safety  employees 
mandatorily  retired  are  from  supervi- 
sor or  administrative  positimis  that 
are  not  as  strenuous  as  primary  posi- 
tions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Federal  Employee  Age  Discrimination 
Amendments  of  1985  in  ordn-  to 
ensure  that,  in  aocordanoe  wltA  the 
goals  of  the  ADEA,  all  Federal  em- 
ployees are  judged  on  their  individual 
ability  to  perform  a  job  rather  than  oa 
stereotyped  assumptions  of  incapacity 
due  to  age.« 


PRIDE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

ormw  JBBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25, 1985 

•  BSr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
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been  much  nudicned  by  Jokes  and 
even  political  gibes.  Recently,  there 
has  been  a  strong  upsurge  In  pride  In 
our  State.  Both  residents  and  nonresi- 
dents are  recognising  the  many  ap- 
pnUng  aqieets  of  the  diverse  and  in- 
teresting Garden  State.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Asbury  Park  Press,  one  of  New 
Jersey's  leading  voices  of  JoumaUsm. 
that  eloquently  outlines  the  rise  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  SUte  of  New 
Jersey. 

(Prooi  tbe  Asbury  Park  Prea.  Mar.  13. 

IMS] 

ArPsacuniKi  Nsw  Jibsst 

«  BIG  JUMr  SATIOMAIXT  «S  A  OOOD  PUCS  TO  BS 

It  looks  u  if  tbe  era  of  the  New  Jeraey 
Joke  U  over.  While  New  Torken  may  atlU 
like  to  kid  about  the  Garden  State,  they  are 
movtaic  liialde  our  borders  In  unprecedented 
numben.  often  brlnglnc  financial  office* 
and  admlnirtrative  headquarters  with  them. 
And  aoconUnc  to  a  recent  poll  by  the  Eacle- 
ton  Institute  of  PoUtIca  at  Rutcera  Universi- 
ty. Monmouth  and  Ocean  counties  are  the 
place  to  be. 

The  Shore  area  ranked  47th  of  339  metro- 
politan areas  In  the  nation,  aocordlnc  to  the 
IMS  version  of  Rand  McNally's  "Places 
Rated  Almanac"  That  represenU  a  Jump  of 
111  places  from  our  ranking  of  158th  four 
years  sco.  The  placement  is  baaed  on  nine 
catevorles:  climate  and  terrain,  housing 
costs  and  availability,  health  care,  crime, 
transportation,  education,  tbe  arts,  recrea- 
tion and  economics. 

Our  proximity  to  the  cultural  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  New  York  City  helped  the 
rating,  as  did  our  fanaland.  excellent  park 
systems  and  mfles  of  beaches.  Because  this 
is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  regions  tai  the 
state,  or  economy  deaiiy  is  booming.  People 
for  the  entire  metropolitan  area  have  real- 
ised that  Monmouth  and  Ocean  counties  are 
a  fine  place  to  put  down  roots. 

The  Eagleton  poll  points  out  there  is  a 
new  sense  of  state  mide  nourishing  all  over 
New  Jersey.  WlUle  only  33  percent  of  those 
polled  tai  19M  felt  that  tbe  sUte  was  a 
better  place  to  live  than  other  states,  cur- 
rently 46  percent  of  New  Jersey  residents 
re^onded  positively  to  that  question.  The 
Meadowlands  complex  and  the  Atlantic  City 
castaM  Industry  have  helped  Instill  a  sense 
of  state  klentity.  and  tbe  promotions  on  tel- 
evision and  in  other  media  are  starting  to 
make  an  impact. 

Nevertheless,  the  Rutger's  poU  also  Indi- 
cated vague  feelings  of  uneasiness  about 
pollution,  especially  toxic  waste  problems, 
whicfa  residents  perceive  as  getting  worse. 
Urban  areas  are  less  sanguine  about  New 
Jeraey,  according  to  tbe  poll,  and  maiiy 
young  people  despair  about  ever  having  the 
money  to  buy  their  own  home. 

Monmouth  and  Ocean  county  residents 
should  be  particularly  concerned  about  the 
dangers  to  their  valuable  coastline.  Ninety 
percent  of  those  polled  saw  tbe  shoreline  as 
one  of  New  JerMy's  best  features,  but  New 
York  City's  sludge  dumping  and  river 
sewage  is  a  growins  threat  to  our  ocean 
water  quality.  Beyond  that,  legislators  in 
Trenton  need  to  agree  on  a  stable  funding 
base  to  protect  the  entire  coastline  from 
continuing  erosion. 

All  this  popularity  could  be  a  mixed  bless- 
ing. Continual  growth  creates  problem  as 
well  as  Joba.  and  the  Shore  area  needs  to 
protect  its  farmlands  and  ensure  that  new 
homes  and  Industry  do  not  turn  the  area 
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Into  one  gigantic  traffic  Jam.  Planning,  with 
stiff  controls  (m  development,  is  the  key  to 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  Monmouth-Ocean 
area. 

All  in  all.  however,  it's  encouraging  that 
New  Jeraey  Is  beginning  to  get  a  reputation 
as  a  good  place  to  live.  If  public  officials  and 
Industry  cooperate  on  positive  solutions  to 
problems,  the  next  edition  of  Rand  McNaUy 
may  see  the  Shore  area  make  another  Jump 
forward  In  the  ratings.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  MX 

HON.  XmNcTROWLAND 

or  comracTicoT 
IH  THE  HOU8I  OF  RgPUSSMTATrVKS 

Monday,  March  25. 19SS 
•  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mi. 
Speaker,  after  many  months  of  delib- 
erations. I  have  come  to  a  decision  on 
how  I  shall  vote  when  the  House  takes 
up  the  issue  of  whether  to  proceed 
with  production  of  21  MX  missiles. 

Last  Friday.  I  announced  that  deci- 
sion at  a  news  conference  at  the  State 
Capitol  in  Hartford.  CT. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  statement  on  this  question 
be  inserted  in  the  Ricoro. 

STATDfXirT  BT  COHGKKSSIfAll  Jomi  O. 
ROWLAMS 

I  have  called  this  press  conference  today 
because  I  think  the  pubUc  has  a  right  to 
know  how  I'm  going  to  vote  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile, the  most  important  decision  Congress  is 
presently  facing. 

During  my  rf^r^^f"  for  Congress.  I  ran 
as  a  supporter  of  the  MX  miasUe  and  as  a 
supporter  of  a  strong  national  defense.  I  be- 
lieved, at  the  time,  there  were  very  sound 
argumenU  for  the  United  SUtea  to  continue 
to  reinforce  iU  triad  defenae  ayatem  In  the 
face  of  militarlatic  Soviet  polidea  and  the 
Soviets'  defiance  of  our  calls  for  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

Since  the  November  elections.  I  have  thor- 
oughly analyzed  my  poaltion  on  the  ICX 
Just  as  I  have  been  analyzing  my  position  on 
a  number  of  issues.  It  is  only  natural  and 
proper  for  a  Congressman  to  do  that.  Before 
the  election.  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  President's  budget  would  mean  for  my 
district  and  for  Connecticut.  Nobody  did. 
And  before  the  election  I  had  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  atmosphere  for  arms 
talks  would  be  like  In  March.  Again,  nobody 
did. 

There  has  been  no  isaue  that  I  have  given 
more  careful  thought  to,  or  spent  more  time 
on,  than  the  MX  It  ia  f  air  to  aay  that  I  have 
agonised  over  this  dedalon. 

Our  country'a  national  defense  is  not  a 
subject  that  calls  for  a  knee-jerk  reaction. 
My  decision  today  is  not  a  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion. My  offices  In  Connecticut  and  Wash- 
ington have  been  flooded  with  calls  and  let- 
ters on  this  laaue,  more  than  on  any  other.  I 
have  listened  very  carefully.  I  have  been 
lobbied  by  private  organizations,  special  In- 
terest groups  and  even  the  White  House. 
Again.  I  have  listened  very  carefully.  Mem- 
bers of  my  staff  are  not  not  even  in  unani- 
mous agreement  on  this  issue. 

But  the  most  Important  consideration  has 
been  my  own  conscience,  the  knowledge 
that  my  vote  on  the  MX  will  be  as  impor- 
tant aa  any  vote  I  will  ever  take  as  the  Con- 
gressman from  the  Fifth  District  of  Con- 
necticut. 
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The  MX  is  a  highly  emotional  Issue.  It 
generates  powerful  feelings  on  both  sides. 
And  It  is  an  issue  where  it  is  easy  for  a  Con- 
gressman to  make  at  least  as  many  enemies 
as  he  does  friends. 

My  office  probably  received  close  to  a 
thotisand  letters,  and  hundreda  of  calla.  on 
the  MX.  The  clear  majority  of  those  writers 
and  callera  urged  me  to  vote  against  the 
BCX.  Tou  can  see  the  difference  (holds  up 
two  different  stacks).  These  were  pro-MX 
(smaller  stack)  and  these  were  against 
(much  bigger  stack). 

Paced  with  those  kinds  of  pressures  It 
would  be  easy  for  a  Congressman  to  count 
votes.  But  this  is  not  a  political  issue,  it's 
not  a  mathematical  isaue.  It'a  not  a  numbers 
issue. 

I  am  not  about  to  count  votes  on  an  issue 
as  Important  to  our  national  security  as 
this. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  stand  alone  on  this 
isaue  in  the  Connecticut  delegation.  Being 
one  of  the  crowd  is  not  what's  important 
here. 

The  only  thing— absolutely  the  only 
thing— that  matters  here  is  doing  what  is 
right  for  our  cotmtry  and  our  national  de- 
fense. 

After  weeks  of  grappling  with  this  issue.  I 
have  made  my  f  taial  decision.  I  am  standing 
behind  my  campaign  pledge.  Next  week.  I 
will  vote  in  favor  of  authorising  the  funds 
the  adminlatration  has  requested  for  the 
MX  mlssUe. 

This  is  a  decision  I  make  without  any 
apology  or  regret.  After  studying  this  issue 
thoroughly.  I  am  convinced  we  need  to  put 
the  Soviets  and  our  allies  on  notice  that  we 
will  not  unilaterally  concede  our  deterrent 
capability. 

We  need  to  put  them  on  notice  that  as 
long  as  the  SovleU  are  prepared  to  support 
a  massive  buUd-up  of  their  land-baaed  capa- 
bility, the  United  States  wiU  not  bend. 

And  we  need  to  put  the  world  on  notice 
that  the  United  SUtes  Congress  stands 
firmly  behind  our  negotiators  in  Geneva 
and  will  not  take  atepa  to  undercut  them. 

I  am  aware  that  some  opponents  of  the 
MX  have  called  it  a  "turkey"  and  say  It  is 
costly  and  unnecessary.  I  completely  reject 
that  U  this  weapon  were  such  a  "turkey"  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  Politburo  would  not 
have  come  to  the  United  States  recently  to 
personally  urge  President  Reagan  not  to 
build  it.  I  know  the  American  people  are 
smart  enough  to  realise  this. 

I  am  proud  that  this  Nation  has  had  the 
will  and  the  courage  to  rebuild  Its  defenses 
over  the  last  four  years.  We  must  not  allow 
this  Nation  to  once  again  wear  the  veU  of 
weakness  we  saw  before  those  atepa  were 
taken. 

In  conclusion.  I  hope  and  pray  this 
weapon  ayatem  that  I  am  about  to  vote  for 
will  never  be  deployed.  I  am  a  ainoere  and 
fervant  supporter  of  arms  reduction,  and  I 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  all 
weapons  banished  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  But  I  am  alao  enough  of  a  realist  to 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be 
swayed  by  good  deeds  alone.  They  showed 
ttiat  when  they  walked  away  from  the  nego- 
tiating table  in  Geneva  more  than  a  year 
ago.  They  only  returned  becauae  the  United 
Statea  haa  refuaed  to  back  down  from  Ita  po- 
altion of  atrengtb. 

We  muat  continue  thla  poaltion  of 
atrengtb  to  meet  the  first  and  f oremoat  obli- 
gation of  our  Federal  Government— the  pro- 
tection or  our  citizens. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  be  happy 
to  anawer  any  of  your  questions.* 
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CO.'  ($684   MILLION 
FILES     SHORT     TAX 


HON.  fnilAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OP  MISSOUBI 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RIPKISDrTATIVKB 

Monday.  March  25.  1985 
•  Mr.  CLAV.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grace 
Commiasioii  has  made  many  recom- 
mendationsi  for  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  But  many  of  us  know  the  Gen- 
eral Aocouiiting  Office  haa  concluded 
that  the  Commission  overstates  the 
level  of  savtigs  that  could  be  achieved. 
However.  s4me  of  us  may  not  realise 
that  this  mm  made  a  domestic  profit 
of  over  $6M  million  In  1981  through 
1983.  at  th^  expense  of  the  XJJB.  tax- 
payer by  exploiting  tax  loopholes  and 
other  Federal  subsidies. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  re- 
ported that  "even  the  waste-fighting 
Grace  Com^ilssion  cashed  in"  on  these 
Federal  laws.  What  WH.  Grace  did 
was  to  f  unq  the  Ccmunissiai's  w<»it  by 
setting  up  a  private  tax-exempt  fotm- 
dation  which  then  solicited  funds 
which  oontklbutors  could  didm  as  a 
charitable  contribution  in  Its  tax  re- 
turns. 

These  an^  other  inconsistencies  are 
described  in  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle which  isi  submitted  for  your  consid- 
eration. While  WJl.  (Peter)  Grace 
continues  1^  onslaught  against  the 
disadvantagfed  minorttiea.  the  wonting 
poor  and  oljhers.  his  $8  bflllon  compa- 
ny files  shott  tax  return  forms. 
[From  tbe  Wbshington  Post.  Msr.  17. 198B1 
Pox  OP  Was^  Got  a  Bbxak— Obacb's  Pous 

Wiped  OnnUA  Tax  Bill  Ovb  3  Tbass 
($y  Dale  Russakoff ) 

No  busineai  leader  in  Anmica  has  railed 
more  acataiat  {federal  aubskUes  tban  J.  Peter 
Grace,  cbalnaan  and  chief  executive  offtoer 
of  the  $6  blllon-a-year  conglomerate.  WJl. 
Grace  ft  Co. 

HIa  Grace  Commlaalon  called  for  2,478 
austerity  messures  that  It  says  would  "atop 
the  exceaaive<  and  unneoeaaary  aquandering 
of  govemmei*  funda  for  fooliab  projecta."  A 
oommiaaitm  ofHcial  aaya  wasteful  spending 
is  "sending  tbe  country  down  the  tubes  for 
future  generafctona  of  Amoieaas." 

Grace  rarely  mentiona.  thou^  that  bla 
company,  llk^  most  large.  dUveraified  coipo- 
rationa  In  America,  la  a  major-benefkdary  of 
federal  expoidlturea  In  tbe  form  of  apend- 
ing  subaidiea  knd  tax  breaks  that  allowed  it 
to  wipe  out  tt$  IMl  to  1983  tax  MIL 

Even  tbe  ^faste-f igbtint  Grace  Commis- 
sion cashes  lb.  Grace  emphasisfs  that  the 
commission's  money  comes  from  private 
contrilnitions^  but  these  are  mostly  tax-de- 
ductible, meatiing  that  tbe  VM.  Treasury  Is 
a  sUent  partner  to  each  donation.  This  Is  be- 
cauae Grace  baa  formed  a  tax-exempt  foun- 
dation to  aoUeit  the  funda.  which  qualify  aa 
cbaritalde  oo^tributiona  in  the  eyea  of  tbe 
internal  revebue  code.  The  Grace  commla- 
alon. No.  53  bn  tbe  Fortune  BOO  list,  to  a 
multinational  conglomerate  that  d«Ua  In 
fertlllaer.  fa«t  food,  chemicals.  aporUng 
gooda.  animal  hust>andry.  petroleum,  miner- 
als, hardware  jand  more. 

It  uses  federally  aubaidlaed  Inland  water- 
ways to  ahip  knillions  of  tons  of  fertiliser  a 
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year,  according  to  John  Gish.  a  Grace  vkx 
president  Tbe  government  operates  the  wa- 
terways at  a  cost  of  $3  J  million  a  day.  while 
iNiBlneaaes  pay  a  total  of  $100,000  a  day  In 
user  fees,  according  to  the  Office  of  Mtn- 
agement  and  Budget. 

A  major  exporter  of  agricultural  products. 
Grace  &e  Co.  benefits,  according  to  Gtoh. 
fnmi  tbe  Export-Import  Bank,  which  lends 
money  to  foreign  customers  of  American 
firms,  and  from  Public  Law  480.  which  aids 
devdoping  countries  in  securing  food. 

It  alao  uaes  the  Overseaa  Private  Invest- 
ment Corp..  which  insures  American  compa- 
nies from  expropriation  in  politically  unata- 
l>le  Bettings.  A  1077  General  Accounting 
Office  atudy  named  Grace  A  Co.  as  one  of 
tbree  VJB.  companies  that  had  received  a 
total  of  29  percent  of  OPIC's  insurance  at 
that  time. 

Grace's  agricultural  divisions  use  research 
data,  provided  free  by  the  Tenneasee  Valley 
Authority.  In  deciding  wiiich  products  to  de- 
velop. And  they  make  extenaive  uae  of  tbe 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  process  to 
gather  at  litUe  expense  federal  data  on  com- 
petitors, according  to  Gish. 

On  tbe  tax  side  of  tbe  ledger.  Grace  wiped 
out  iU  fedaral  tax  bill  for  the  years  1981  to 
1083  becauae  of  tax  breaka  available  to  its 
diviaiona  and  by  aelllng  exceaa  tax  l>enefits 
to  other  companies,  according  to  the  compa- 
nya  1983  annual  report. 

Grace  earned  $684  million  in  domestic 
profits  in  that  period,  excluding  state  and 
local  taxea  paid,  the  report  ahowa. 

Tbe  conuMUiy'a  write-offa  Included  $99 
million  In  deduction  frmn  purchases  of  tax- 
favored  equipment;  $61.3  million  in  tax 
ciedtta  tar  tbe  purchaaea.  for  research  and 
devetopment  and  other  Inveatmenta;  $10.7 
mOlion  tai  depletion  allowancea.  and  lesser 
breaks.  These  write-offa  reduced  tbe  compa- 
ny'a  1981-83  tax  bill  to  $40.5  million,  or  6 
percent  of  ita  prof  ita.  compared  with  the  46 
peroeit  statutory  rate. 

The  company  also  made  $53.2  million  In 
1983  by  aeUtaig  "excess"  tax  benefits,  for  a 
net  1981-83  gatai  of  $12.7  million  from  the 
tax  ayatem.  Congreaa  no  longer  aUows  such 
sales,  but  they  were  legaL  and  widely  used, 
at  tbe  time. 

Gish  emphasized  in  an  Interview  that  the 
company  to  not  endoralng  the  subsidies  by 
taidng  advantage  of  them.  In  fact,  the 
Grace  ConmisBion  proposed  aboliabing 
most  Irndget  aulMidiea  benefiting  Grace.  For 
now.  tboutfi.  they  are  part  of  the  environ- 
ment in  a^iicb  Grace  and  its  competitors  op- 
erate. CHsb  said. 

"We  have  a  fiduciary  responsibility  to  our 
sto^holdera."  Gtoh  said.  "If  we  have  an  of- 
ficer who  aaya:  'Here's  a  federal  subsidy,  but 
rm  not  gotaig  to  take  it  because  the  govern- 
ment has  a  deficit  and  I  want  to  help  wipe  It 
out'  that  guy  should  be  out  in  the  street 
It'd  be  like  Grace  writing  in  its  financial 
statement  to  the  stockholders:  Profits  are 
down,  but  we  managed  to  increase  our  taxes 
tbto  year  to  do  our  share  in  trying  to  reduce 
the  federal  deficit" 

Grace  A  Co.  has  distributed  a  memo  atat- 
ing  that  ita  sale  of  tax  benefits  was  not  a  tax 
break  but  a  transaction  that  should  be 
viewed  as  Increasing  the  company's  Income. 
It  concludes  that  Grace  &  Co.  had  a  $40.5 
milUon  tax  bill  for  the  years  1981  to  1983. 

One  otmgresslonal  aide  who  wrote  Grace 
to  Inquire  about  tito  firm's  tax  brealcs  was 
sent  tbe  memo  along  with  a  cover  letter 
from  Grace  that  ended: 

(1.)  Wbat'a  the  above  to  you? 

(2.)  Are  you  comfortable  in  the  splendor 
of  tbe  Raybum  Houae  Office  Building?* 
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THE  67TH  ANNTVERSART  OF 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUPOBiriA 
Hr  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  24. 1918,  the  Re- 
public of  EJstonia  declared  its  inde- 
pendence, culminating  decades  of 
struggle  for  national  identity  and 
statehood.  For  a  period,  all  too  brief, 
between  that  time  and  the  Second 
World  War.  Estonia  like  its  Baltic 
neighbors  enjoyed  prosperity  and 
progress.  Then,  as  the  Second  World 
War  unleased  destruction  on  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  continents.  Estonia 
had  to  contend  with  cruel  invaders 
from  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi 
Germany.  The  shadows  which  had 
loomed  over  these  small  northern  re- 
publics finally  suoeeded  in  daricening 
their  political  independence. 

The  Estonians  fought  bravely 
against  both  forms  of  totalitarianism, 
but  unfortunately  the  Soviet  hear  had 
reached  out  and  grasped  the  brave  Es- 
tonians and  their  neighbors  in  its 
crushing  grip.  It  \s  because  of  that  de- 
velopment that  we  celebrate  EMonlan 
Independence  Day  fnHn  afar.  Just  a 
few  legislative  days  ago.  when  I  was 
unavoidably  back  in  my  district  my 
colleagues  recognized  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  that  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. I  am  honored  to  Join  them 
by  placing  in  the  Record  this  state- 
ment of  support 

We  who  are  free  must  not  let  our 
own  comfortable  situation  or  our  pre- 
occupation with  more  recent  examples 
of  Soviet  aggression  in  Nicaragua  or 
Afghanistan  make  us  forget  the  brave 
people  of  Estonia  who  today  still 
struggle  under  the  ultimate  atrocity— 
the  Soviet  attempt  to  erase  a  national- 
ity. It  is  cultural  genocide.  It  is  a 
policy  of  ruasificatlon.  llnquistic  era- 
sure and  deprivation  of  basic  national 
identity.  Sjnstematic.  brutal,  and  im- 
placable, the  Soviet  masters  in  Estonia 
as  well  as  the  other  Baltic  nations  are 
doing  their  best  to  reduce  this  area  to 
vassal  provinces.  Forced  labor,  depor- 
tation, colonization  by  transplanted 
peoples  from  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
empire,  all  add  up  to  a  continuing 
atrocity. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Soviet  Union 
faces  a  rapid  population  increase 
among  its  non-European  peoples, 
which  threatens  to  make  the  U.S.SJi. 
much  more  Asian  and  much  less  Euro- 
pean. In  fact  the  Soviet  army  by  the 
year  2000,  according  to  some  projec- 
tions, is  likely  to  be  more  Asian  than 
European.  It's  no  wonder  the  Soviets 
covet  citizens  like  the  brave  people  of 
Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  nations, 
but  all  the  more  ignorant  that  they 
have  ruthlessly  suppressed,  IdUed,  or 
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driven  thounndi  of  them  into  ezOe. 
So  all  thoee  touudoualy  true  patriots 
are  not  available,  because  they  remain 
to  this  dky  Ektonian  not  Soviet. 

Freedom  everywhere  is  diminished 
when  it  is  denied  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  are  all  sufferers  for  the  on- 
going national  atrocity  visisted  upon 
Estonia  by  their  Soviet  oppressors. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  to  remember 
the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia. We  keep  that  memory  before  us. 
as  a  reminder  that  many  dreams  of  na- 
tional freedom  are  not  yet  fulfilled.* 
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bunlen  of  cocU  will  be  felt  by  thoae  at  prl- 
vste  coUeces. 

The  Mstest  lurprlw  msy  be  the  impsct  on 
Northeastern  Univenity.  Although  80  per- 
cent of  their  sttidents  earn  a  portion  of 
their  tuition  through  cooperative  education 
j^M.  many  must  borrow  the  rest  to  pay  for 
tuition,  textbooks,  room  and  board. 


ADMIinSTRATION  BUDGET  CUTS 
TO  HAVE  DRASTIC  EFFECT  ON 
MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGES 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  iusa*cHussTTa 
m  THE  Honsi  or  umssirr ativss 
Monday.  March  25. 19S5 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Ur.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  creative  and  useful  institu- 
tions In  Massachusetts  is  the  Massa- 
chusetts Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corp.  The  president  of  this  organisa- 
tion. Dr.  Joseph  Cronln.  is  one  of  the 
leading  educational  administrators  in 
Massachusetts— and  indeed  in  the 
Nation.  He  has  had  broad  experience 
as  an  educator  and  educational  admin- 
istrator, and  he  has  been  perf  mining 
superbly  as  the  president  of  MHEAC 
these  past  few  years.  I  have,  myself, 
had  occasion  to  call  on  him  several 
times  to  help  explain  the  complexities 
of  financing  higher  education  to  par- 
ents and  students  in  my  district  and 
no  one  I  have  seen  does  a  better  Job  of 
presentbig  complexity  in  an  under- 
standable and  accurate  way. 

He  recoitly  sent  to  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gatiim  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
President  Reagan's  proposed  drastic 
bu<teet  cuts  in  higher  education  lend- 
ing on  institutions  in  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Cronln  is  one  of  the  national  ex- 
perts in  this  field  and  he  well  docu- 
ments the  chilling  effects  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  would  have  on  the  im- 
portant function  of  higher  education. 

I  ask  that  his  letter  be  reprinted 
here  so  that  others  may  get  the  bene- 
fit of  his  analysis. 

ICftsaACHuasm  HiGHia 

CDOCATION  ASSISTAIICS  COBP.. 

ManA  19.  IMS. 
Hon.  BAamrnuuiK. 

Houte  of  ttepre$entaHvei.  LonmeorOi  Hoiue 
Omee  BuOiino.  WvhingUm.  DC. 

Drab  CoaeasssMAii  Psaiik:  The  Reacan 
Administration  haa  proposed  nibatantlal  re- 
ductions in  student  eligibility  for  a  higher 
education  loan.  Hia  budget  proposal  wlU 
eliminate  40.000  MaaaachuaetU  studenU 
from  ellglblUty  In  order  to  save  198  million. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  the  effect 
on  MaaachuaetU  studenU  at  the  larger  In- 
dependent ICaaachuaetts  colleges  and  unl- 
veraiUes.  The  impact  on  U.  MaM.-Amherst  is 
more  than  six  million  dollars,  but  the  great 
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Again,  these  figures  are  for  Maaaachuaetts 
students  only;  85  percent  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege StudenU  have  parents  living  in  other 
states.  MIT  ImporU  from  other  sUtes  90 
percent  of  lU  students.  76  percent  of  whom 
stay  In  Massachusetts  and  add  to  our 
famous  high  tech  prosperity. 

The  moat  Interesting  fact  is  that  70  per- 
cent of  our  student  loan  recipients  are  from 
families  with  less  than  $32,500  adjusted 
gross  income.  But  many  of  these  will  be  in- 
eligible for  loans  because  of  the  arbitrary 
M.00O  cap  on  all  sources  of  federal  aid:  Pell 
grants,  work  study,  and  loans.  The  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  serves  mainly 
low  Income  and  working  class  families  and 
middle  Income  families  with  two  or  three  In 
college  at  once. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  support  of 
this  program. 
Sincerely, 

Josxra  M.  Cbohui,  President* 


MX  SYSTEM  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

ormwjsRSBT 

m  TBI  HOUSE  or  RETSBSXirrATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  for  the  RBCoao  a  recent  article  I 
authored  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  on  Friday,  March  15, 
1985.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
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it  as  they  examine  the  merits  of  the 
MX  missile. 
[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Mar.  16. 
19851 
MX  Srsmt  is  Nbsdsd 
(By  RepreaenUtlve  Jim  Courter) 
It  seems  that  every  year— Just  about  when 
Waahlngton's  Cherry  Blossoms  start  bloom- 
ing-members of  Congress  start  voting  on 
the  MX. 

Once  again,  the  UX  program  faces  per- 
haps lU  most  critical  vote  in  late  March. 
Congress  will  be  voting  on  whether  to  re- 
lease $1.6  billion  in  funds— money  that  was 
approved  by  a  poliUeaUy  dWlded  Congress 
last  year  but  held  back  until  this  year's  new 
Congreas  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  it 

With  the  arms  talks  resuming  In  Geneva— 
and  with  the  Soviet  buUdup  of  land-baaed 
missiles  continuing  unabated— the  need  for 
the  MX  Is  more  critical  than  ever.  The  chal- 
lenge to  Congreas  In  light  of  these  facta  Is 
clear.  Can  It  put  aside  the  political  divisions 
of  1984  and  support  the  MX  program-or 
will  it  effectively  kill  the  program  and  give 
the  Soviets  unilateral  concession  on  the  eve 
of  new  anns  talks? 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Aimed  Services 
Committee.  I  believe  that  the  need  for  a 
new  land-baaed  miaaile  aystem  to  counter 
the  growing  Soviet  threat  is  dear.  The  Sovi- 
eU  have  modernised  their  land-baaed  missile 
force  at  least  five  times  while  we  have  de- 
bated MX 

Our  current  land-based  force,  mostly  Min- 
uteman  mlsBilea.  provides  a  dlminiahing  re- 
taliatory threat  against  hardened  Soviet 
military  targets.  At  present,  only  MX— with 
Improved  accuracy,  range  and  yield— can 
provide  the  kind  of  strategic  balance  we 
need  to  coimter  the  massive  Soviet  aims 
buUd-up  of  the  last  16  years. 

When  Congreaa  votea  on  MX  It  must  take 
a  cloae  look  at  why  the  system  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  last  four  presidents  and 
the  last  six  Congrcaaea.  A  major  reason  is 
the  fact  that  our  defense  strategy  depends 
on  the  "triad"  of  our  land,  air,  and  sea- 
baaed  atrateglc  weaponry  that  provides 
flexibility  for  countering  any  potential 
Soviet  first  strike. 

President  Reagan's  defense  modernisation 
program  haa  auocessfully  Improved  our  air 
and  sea  foroea.  but  our  land-baaed  system 
haa  an  average  age  approaching  15  years- 
while  most  of  the  Soviet  land-baaed  forces 
are  leas  than  five  years  old. 

The  entire  trisd  is  threatened  when  one 
part  becomes  weak.  Defense  planners  rely 
on  the  triad  becauae  it  Is  "synergistic."  that 
Is.  one  leg  of  the  triad  is  available  for  retal- 
iation even  if  the  Soviets  launch  a  first 
strike  against  another  leg.  Thoae  who  claim 
MX  ia  "vulnerable"  becauae  it  is  In  fixed 
sUos  are  missing  the  point:  MX  will  be  part 
of  an  overall  strategic  system  that,  in  total, 
can  survive  virtually  any  kind  of  Soviet 
attack. 

Besides,  there  are  pUusitde  ways  to  make 
the  MX  Itself  leas  vulnerable.  I  favor  "point 
defenae,"  which  Involves  conventional  anti- 
ballistic  mlasUe  radar  and  missiles  that 
would  protect  the  MX  in  Ita  fixed  sUos.  The 
administration  should  make  the  decision 
that  this  is  the  way  to  go,  and  further  devel- 
op these  limited  defense  technologies,  giving 
the  Strategic  Defenae  Initiative  (SDI)  great- 
er focus  and  a  more  efficient  uae  of  re- 
sources. 

There  is  real  bipartisan  movement  on  this 
solution:  for  example,  Zblgnlew  Breseainskl, 
President  Carter's  former  national  security 
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adviser  and  ^arold  Brown.  Carter's  defenae 
secretary,  base  supported  the  concept.  A  de- 
fended MX  isinot  a  hair-trigger  weapon. 

Congress  must  also  consider  another  Im- 
portant new  development:  the  resumption 
of  arms  talks  In  Geneva.  Tbroughout  the 
history  of  argis  negotiatlona.  unilateral  dis- 
armament bi  America  has  not  evoked  a 
similar  Soviet  response— Quite  the  contrary. 
When  President  Carter  unilaterally  can- 
ceUed  the  B-1  In  1977,  a  Soviet  negotiator, 
when  asked  i<hat  he  would  give  us.  is  report- 
ed to  have  agid:  "Nothing.  We  are  ndther 
foola  nor  philhnthroplats." 

It  was  Aiuvei  Sakharov.  the  well-known 
Soviet  dissident,  who  best  oTstallised  the 
thinking  of  the  Soviets  on  MX  He  said:  "It 
seems  very  IrAportant  to  me  to  strive  for  the 
abolition  of  powerful  silo-based  missiles  at 
the  talks  onl  nuclear  disarmament.  While 
the  VSMJt.  Is  the  leader  In  this  Held,  there 
U  very  little  chance  of  its  easily  relinquish- 
ing that  lea4  If  it  is  neoeaaary  to  apend  a 
few  billion  dollars  on  MX  mlasUes  to  alter 
this  sltuatioa  then  perhapa  that  is  what  the 
West  must  do." 

What  Sakftarov  and  others  have  recog- 
nised is  thatlwe  can  only  make  aims  control 
progress  by  forcing  the  Soviets  to  make  oon- 
cesslona.  So  Har— as  our  land-baaed  mlasile 
system  bss  grown  older  and  leaa  capable— 
we  have  not  been  able  to  fCHree  these  conces- 
sions. 

When  Congress  votes  on  the  MX  issue 
this  month,  it  would  do  well  to  review  the 
original  strategic  reasons  for  its  develop- 
ment. It  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  current 
arms  contiof  climate  and  ask  itself  if  it 
really  wanUi  unilaterally  to  cancel  a  major 
weapons  program  on  the  eve  of  the  most  im- 
portant negbtlations  of  the  decade.  The 
nature  of  thi  Soviet  threat  wHl  not  diminlah 
through  rhetoric  or  good  intentions— which 
la  why  Congress  will  agree  to  the  President's 
request  for  VfX.  funding.* 


THE  "F|IEEZE  PLUS"  BUDGET 

HON.  WHLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OFCAUPOBIflA 
IN  THE  aoUSE  or  RETSESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  DAKNEMEYER.  Mr.  %>eaker. 
last  week  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee passed  a  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1986  which  calls  for  a  gen- 
end  freesei  accompanied  by  additional 
specific  ctAs.  This  is  a  commoidable 
first  step  toward  producing  a  budget 
vehicle  whtch.  we  can  hope,  takes  sub- 
stantial action  toward  reducing  the 
deficit.  I  a«i  offering  a  similar  package 
here  in  the  House  and.  accordingly, 
wish  to  shiare  with  my  colleagues  my 
statement  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee  on  March  20. 

STATSMEin!  or  TBS  HoiKMuau  WnxiAM  E. 
i      DAinmom 

Mr.  ChsUman.  thank  you  for  affording 
me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  as  we  begin  debate  on  the  First 
ConcurraittReaolution  cm  the  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Tear  |986. 

Every  yeat'  we  go  throu^  the  aame  drill. 
Every  year  {many  of  ua  harangue  our  col- 
leagues abogt  the  need  for  a  balanced  feder- 
al budget.  iKery  year  aome  of  us  offer  alter- 
native budgete  Indicating  what  could  be 
done  to  aoiieve  a  balanced  budget  But 
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every  year  Ccmgress  shies  away  from  taking 
the  steps  necessary  to  put  our  fiscal  house 
back  In  aome  aemblance  of  order.  And  every 
year  we  apend  more  than  we  take  in. 

I  believe  enough  years  have  gone  by— and 
the  President  wss  certainly  reelected  in  part 
becauae  the  American  people  demand  action 
on  reducing  federal  budget  defidta  loithout 
mitlno  taxes— that  we  should  now  seriously 
consider  proposals  to  curb  this  runaway 
spending  spree. 
The  time  has  come. 

Only  a  couple  of  years  ago.  many  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  scoffed  at  the  seeming- 
ly ludicrous  idea  of  "freezing"  spending.  It 
will  never  happen.  It's  too  simple  a  solution. 
Now  there  is  increadng  and  serious  con- 
aideraticm  of  Just  such  a  freeze,  not  only 
here  in  the  House,  but  in  the  Senate,  and  by 
the  Administration,  and  by  a  growing 
number  of  business,  financial,  and  taxpay- 
ers' organisations.  This  is  a  welcome  and 
oonatructtve  development.  But  it  ia  not 
enough. 

I  submit  that  a  freeze  alone  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  levels 
where  Interest  rates  would  decrease  enough 
to  promote  and  sustain  economic  growth 
and  prevent  the  resurgence  of  inflation.  A 
freese  by  itself— a  one-year  freeze  on  FT 
1988  budget  authority  at  FT  1986  levels- 
would  still  result  in  annual  deficits  approxi- 
mating $170  billion  in  1988  and  1989. 

We  need  to  augment  a  freeze  with  addl- 
timial  selective  budget  cuts,  totaling  about 
$39  Mlllon  in  FT  1988,  increasing  to  $89  bU- 
lion  by  FT  1989.  This  "freeze  plus"  budget 
has  (sr  greater  impact;  budget  reductions  of 
$83  liilllon  in  FT  1986,  growing  to  $163  bil- 
lion by  1989,  would  result  in  plummeting  in- 
terest payments  <m  debt  service.  The  deficit 
would  thus  be  brought  down  to  "acceptable" 
levels  of  $149  billion  in  FT  1986.  $112  billion 
in  FT  1987,  $89  billion  in  FT  1988.  and  $79 
billion  In  1989. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  budget,  the  na- 
tion's financial  maricets  would  take  notice 
and  be  astounded  to  realize  that  Congress  is 
fbiBlly  taking  serious  action  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Falling  Interest  rates  would  propel 
the  private  sector,  fueling  economic  produc- 
tivity and  growth.  And  this  growth  enlarges 
the  revenue  base,  providing  increased  re- 
ceipts for  the  federal  treasury. 

In  promoting  this  "freeze  plus"  budget 
propossl,  I  realize  that  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  optional  budget  cuts  will  be  unpalatable 
to  several  of  my  colleagues.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. One  of  the  merits  of  a  freeze,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  all  share  the  burden.  Once 
we  single  out  only  certain  programs  for  re- 
duction or  dismemberment,  we  each  must 
face  the  howls  of  angiiish  from  those  affect- 
ed. 

However,  I  believe  the  list  of  options 
which  I  am  proposing  comprise  the  least  of- 
fensive recommendations;  most  are  program 
changes  contained  in  the  President's 
budget,  many  additional  cuts  are  options  of- 
fered by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  a 
few  are  recommendations  of  the  Grace 
Commission. 

Moreover,  not  included  in  my  savings 
totals  but  listed  as  additional  alternatives 
are  options  such  as  price-indexed  bonds,  a 
credit  budget  "Market  Plan,"  and  Grace 
Commission  management  savings. 

If  we  adopt  a  "freeze  plus"  which  is  essen- 
tially what  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  done,  and  the  private  sector  responds 
with  Increased  economic  activity,  additional 
reductions  will  accrue  to  the  deficit  from  in- 
creased revenues.  Thus,  we  can  essentially 
realize  a  balanced  federal  budgets  by  1990. 
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possibly  even  by  1989.  This  would  be  the 
best  single  gift  we  could  provide  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country,  not  to  mention  the 
future  generaticms  we  are  currenUy  sad- 
dling with  having  to  pay  for  the  monstrous 
debt  we  ke^  adding  to. 

I  invite  the  Committee  to  study  this  pro- 
posal. The  figures  have  undergone  several 
revisions  and  are  as  yet  not  finalized.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  been  re- 
quested to  cost  it  out.  What  is  important  is 
that  the  Budget  Committee  ocMisider  a  pro- 
possl which  would  go  further  towsrd  reduc- 
ing federal  budget  defkdU  without  raising 
taxes  than  any  other  plan  you  are  likely  to 
have  presented,  and  which  is  relatively  simi- 
lar in  scope  to  the  pat^age  paaaed  by  your 
Senate  counterpart. 

I  believe  the  time  haa  come  to  take  such 
action.  Putting  it  off  and  neglecting  the  re- 
sponsibility we  all  have  to  do  something 
constructive  about  reducing  our  budget  defi- 
cits will  only  result  In  the  problem  getting 
worse.  EventuaUy.  something  must  give.  Let 
it  be  excessive  federal  spending. 


THE  "HIT  DOCTOR" 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

omswToaK 

in  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESBHTATIVES 

Jlfoiutoy.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  terrifying  of  all  drugs  Is 
heroin.  There  are  ^proximately 
500.000  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  10  tons  of  heroin 
have  been  entering  the  United  States 

ynniially  glnce  1981. 

In  1982.  former  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Joseph  A.  Ca- 
lifano  submitted  a  report  to  Hugh  L. 
Carey,  former  Governor.  State  of  New 
York  on  drug  td>use  and  alcoholism. 
This  report  graphically  depicts  the 
degradation  of  a  heroin  "shooting  gal- 
lery." 

Because  of  the  death  of  11  people 
from  heroin  overdoses  in  Washington. 
DC.  in  the  last  2  weeks,  heroin  Is  again 
receiving  media  attention.  On  BCarch 
16.  1985.  columnist  CourUand  MlUoy 
wrote  a  piece  entitled  The  "Hit 
Doctor"  which  {4>peared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  article  describes  the 
overwhelming  need  of  heroin  addicts 
for  a  "hit."  and  the  service  "One  Hand 
Diane"  provides  to  her  customers  for 
$5  a  shot. 

Because  the  article  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  Members,  and  could  have  some 
educational  value  in  deterring  heroin 
use.  I  ask  that  it  be  Inserted  in  the 
CoHGRESSioH AL  RscoRO  at  thls  polnt. 

The  article  follows: 

Ths  "Hit  Doctoe" 

While  the  men  talked  sports  and  sang  at 
her  bedside.  One  Hand  Diane  prepared  to 
serve  another  customer.  Although  her  left 
arm  and  right  leg  have  been  amputated,  she 
is  considered  by  many  to  l)e  the  best  "hit 
doctor"  In  the  city. 

"Bring  it  on  down."  said  One  Hand,  mo- 
tioning to  the  customer  with  a  heroin-filled 
syringe,  which  she  held  like  a  throwing 
dart.  One  Hand  lay  on  a  mattress,  about  80 
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poundi  of  atMcened  flesh  wrmi>ped  In  a 
sheet  and  reatlnc  on  a  circular  hot  water 
tube.  A  ayrlnse  was  stuck  In  the  nub  of  what 
had  been  a  lee. 

The  customer  lay  across  her  bed.  facing  a 
nicotine-stained  ceiling  light  that  gave  the 
room  a  putrid  haae.  "Hit  me  in  the  neck— 
nowl"  the  customer  commanded.  One  Hand 
held  the  syringe  in  her  mouth  and  fingered 
for  veins. 

What  was  about  to  be  injected  into  the 
customer  was  anybody's  guess.  A  buy  had 
been  made  minutes  earlier  at  the  comer  of 
14th  and  W  streeU  NW.  It  was  a  $30  bag  of 
something  called  "Ctndnatl."  It  was  as- 
sumed to  be  heroin,  but  when  the  syringe 
began  to  fog  up  One  Hand  paused. 

"Hey.  wtet's  that?"  asked  another  cus- 
tomer, who  was  holding  an  alcohol-soaked 
paper  towel  to  his  neck. 

The  customer  who  was  about  to  be  inject- 
ed winced,  then  said.  "Oh.  it  must  be  cut 
with  cocaine— or  something."  One  Hand 
shrugged,  raised  the  syringe  like  an  ice  pick 
then  made  the  hit.  True  to  form,  she  never 
even  looked  at  the  customer's  neck. 

The  increase  in  this  city's  heroin  addict 
population  has  made  people  like  One  Hand 
Diane  popular  and  powerf  uL  Because  many 
Jimkies  are  afraid  to  Inject  themselves,  they 
pay  someone  else  to  do  it.  One  Hand 
charges  $8  a  hit.  Her  associates  say  she 
earns  more  than  $800  a  day.  half  of  wtiich 
goes  to  support  her  own  heroin  habit. 

Her  apartment  is  well  known  to  D.C.  nar- 
cotics officers,  who  have  raided  it  several 
times.  Located  Just  off  the  Howard  Univerai- 
ty  campus,  near  the  Highway  Christian 
Church,  it  is  Just  one  of  hundreds  of  what 
arc  known  as  "oU  Joints."  formerly  called 
"shooting  galleries."  While  police  were  occu- 
pied elaewhere.  word  got  out  that  One  Hand 
was  cool  again. 

Around  this  site,  a  Junkie  life  style  has 
mushroomed  that  belies  the  myth  of  glamor 
often  associated  with  drugs.  Women  congre- 
gate around  One  Hand's  bloodstained  bed. 
tending  to  her  needs  in  hopes  of  receiving 
free  hits.  Men  nod.  scratch  at  open  sores 
and  vomit  through  their  noses. 

And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  is  One  Hand 
Diane,  a  grotesque  symbol  of  the  living 
death  that  is  heroin.  She  had  started,  like 
most  others,  with  a  casual  sniff,  a  fit  and 
full-bodied  woman  of  IW  pounds  searching 
for  relief.  Now.  at  age  37.  she  looked  like  a 
corpse,  a  decomposing  body,  with  movemmt 
only  in  her  eyes  and  that  one  hand. 

A  few  years  ago.  she  had  taken  a  "bad 
batch."  heroin  that  had  been  cut  with  iron 
or  quinine.  Some  people  lose  their  voices 
when  this  happens;  others  lose  their  lives. 
One  Band  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg.  But 
who  cared? 

She  didn't.  Heroin  addicU  care  about 
heroin,  and  how  to  finance  that  next  hit 
One  Hand  had  found  a  solution  to  that 
problem  as  a  successful   oil   Joint   house 


"Don't  chuck  your  guts  in  here."  she 
warned  a  customer  who  staggered  around 
the  room  In  search  of  a  trash  can. 

"This  is  good  stuff."  the  customer  said, 
stumbling  toward  an  open  window,  where  he 
began  to  vomit. 

One  Hand  was  doing  a  bustling  business; 
customers  were  lined  up  at  her  bedroom 
door.  "Tall  coming  from  everywhere  to- 
night." she  said,  stuffing  dollar  bills  Into 
the  sheet  next  to  her  body.  The  smeU  of 
burnt  bottle  caps  had  combined  with  her 
personal  malodor  to  create  a  gut-retching 
stench. 

Worst  of  all,  children  stood  In  the  door- 
way to  One  Hand's  bedroom— singing  along 
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with  the  groaning  Junkies,  discreetly  peek- 
ing at  what  was  going  on. 

"When  the  depression  hits  you.  this  Just 
takes  the  world  away,"  a  customer  told  a 
chUd  as  One  Hand  finished  a  hit  One  Hand 
passfri  the  customer  a  paper  towel  then 
pointed  to  a  bottle  of  rubbing  alcohol. 

"Damn!  My  neckl  Is  It  swelling  up?"  the 
customer  asked.  Nobody  even  looked  up, 
except  One  Hand,  who  was  holding  out  her 
hand  for  a  payment,  and  a  child  who  stared 
curiously  at  the  blood  dripping  from  the 
JimlUe's  neck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  Marion  Barry. 
the  Mayor  of  Washington.  DC.  read 
the  arUde  "The  'Hit  Doctor'"  he 
caUed  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Chief,  Maurice  Turner  and  told  him 
"That's  one  shooting  gallery  that  has 
to  be  closed  down  Immediately."  A 
subsequent  Washington  Post  news 
story  entitled  "  'One  Hand  Diane'  Ar- 
rested on  Drug  Charge"  which  ap- 
peared on  Thursday.  March  14.  1985, 
reported  that: 

Diane  Marie  White,  known  on  the  streets 
ss  "One  Hand  Diane."  was  arrested  by  D.C. 
Police  on  heroin  possession  and  drug  para- 
phernalia charges  last  night  after  Mayor 
Marlon  Barry  ordered  an  Investigation  of  re- 
ported drug  activity  at  the  woman's  North- 
west Washington  apartment. 


She  was  taken  to  D.C.  General  Hospital 
after  Dr.  Don  Thomas  of  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  found  that  she  had  collaps- 
ing veins  and  that  there  was  decaying  flesh 
on  the  stump  of  her  right  leg,  which  was 
amputated  along  with  her  left  arm  several 
years  ago." 

"One  Hand  Diane"  lost  her  right  leg 
and  left  arm  when  she  took  a  'bad 
batch'  of  heroin  that  had  been  cut 
with  Iron  or  quinine.  Here  is  a  woman, 
age  37,  whose  body  was  destroyed  by 
heroin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled  "'One  Hand  Diane'  Arrested 
on  Drug  Charge"  be  Inserted  into  the 
CoMoaassioif  AL  Rccord  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
"Om  Hamb  Dum"  AaaxRSD  on  Dauo 
Chakgs 

Diane  Marie  White,  known  on  the  streets 
as  "One  Hand  Diane."  was  arrested  by  D.C. 
police  on  heroin  possession  and  drug  para- 
phernalia charges  last  night  after  Mayor 
Marion  Barry  ordered  an  Investigation  of  re- 
ported drug  activity  at  the  woman's  North- 
west Washington  apartment. 

The  city's  public  health  commissioner  and 
a  private  doctor  were  called  to  White's 
apartment  at  400  W  St.  NW  after  narcotics 
detectives  and  uniformed  police  officers  went 
to  the  residence  about  6  p  jn.  and  found  that 
White  was  seriously  iU. 

She  was  taken  to  D.C.  General  Hospital 
after  Dr.  Don  Thomas  of  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  found  that  she  had  collaps- 
ing veins  and  that  there  was  decaying  flesh 
on  the  stump  of  her  right  leg.  which  was 
amputated  along  with  her  left  arm  several 
years  ago. 

The  arrest  came  three  days  after  activities 
at  White's  apartment,  known  on  the  street 
as  one  of  the  city's  "oil  Joints"  or  "shooting 
galleries"  used  by  addicts  as  hideaways  to 
inject  heroin,  were  described  In  a  Washing- 
ton Post  story. 
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Police  Chief  Maurice  T.  Turner  Jr.  said 
yesterday  that  Barry  called  him  Sunday, 
the  day  the  story  was  published,  and  told 
him,  "  'That's  one  shooting  gallery  that  has 
to  be  closed  down  immediately.' " 

A  minister  who  has  known  her  several 
years,  Tom  Nees  of  the  Community  of 
Hope,  said  last  night  that  she  seemed 
almost  relieved  by  her  arrest. 

"  'I  guess  this  is  it,' "  Nees  said  White  told 
him  as  she  waited  to  be  seen  by  a  physician 
at  D.C.  GeneraL 

"She  really  wants  to  live,  is  very  persona- 
ble and  has  a  radiant  smile,"  Nees  said. 
"She  needs  hospitalisation.  But  she  doesn't 
have  any  Medicaid  or  any  way  of  getting 
care  unless  the  police  go  into  her  apartment 
and  arrest  her.  Then  she  can  get  care." 

But  more  than  three  hours  after  her  ar- 
rival at  the  hospital,  emergency  room  per- 
sonnel were  still  awaiting  a  decision  from  a 
hospital  resident  on  whether  White  would 
be  admitted.  Nees  said. 

Undercover  narcotics  officers,  led  by  De- 
tecUve  Alfred  Lee  McMasters.  had  worked 
since  Sunday  to  obtain  evidence  for  the 
search  warrant  issued  yesterday,  according 
to  Inspector  Kris  Coligan  of  the  morals  divi- 
sion. 

Collgan  said  he  talked  with  Turner  about 
the  case  on  a  "dally  basis,"  but  that  It  was 
more  difficult  to  gather  evidence  for  the 
warrant  because  the  activities  were  taking 
place  in  a  private  residence  rather  than  in 
an  abandoned  building,  as  is  more  common. 

Because  of  White's  deteriorating  physical 
condition.  Public  Health  Commissioner 
Andrew  McBride  arranged  for  a  fire  depart- 
ment ambulance  to  accompany  officers  to 
her  apartment  and  for  a  doctor  to  be  called 
before  she  was  moved. 

White's  daughter  and  another  woman 
were  in  the  third-floor  apartment  when 
police  arrived,  and  the  daughter  admitted 
the  officers,  police  said.  They  said  White 
was  found  lying  on  a  bed. 

McBride  arrived  at  the  apartment  a  short 
time  later  and  summoned  Thomas  to  exam- 
ine the  37-year-old  woman. 

About  an  hour  later,  fire  department  med- 
ical technicians  strapped  White  into  a 
wheelchair  to  move  her  down  the  stairs  of 
the  apartment  building  and  then  trans- 
ferred her  to  a  stretcher.  Neighbors,  mean- 
while, gathered  on  balconies  and  in  front  of 
the  building  to  watch  as  the  woman  was  car- 
ried out. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  white  sheet  that 
covered  her  body,  except  for  part  of  her 
face  and  her  right  hand,  which  gripped  the 
stretcher  as  she  was  lifted  Into  the  ambu- 
lance. 

Inspector  Collgan  said  detectives  who 
searched  White's  residence  found  a  hand- 
written list  of  fees:  $1  for  entry.  $2  or  $3  for 
a  disposable  "set  of  works"  consisting  of  a 
syringe  and  small  heroin  cooker,  and  $5  to 
prepare  and  inject  the  heroin  into  a  user's 
neck. 

An  officer  leaving  White's  apartment  car- 
ried a  small  white  plastic  bag  of  .syringes. 

Police  said  the  second  woman.  Dorothy 
Willis  McRae.  30.  was  charged  in  a  separate 
warrant  with  violation  of  the  federal  baU 
reform  act  She  remained  in  custody  last 
night 

PoUce  officials  and  McRae  said  that 
McRae's  husband  Leonard  Is  serving  a  10- 
year  prison  term  after  pleading  guilty  to 
manslaughter  In  connection  with  adminis- 
tering a  fatal  heroin  overdose. 

White's  daughter,  who  police  said  had 
been  seeking  medical  help  for  her  mother, 
was  not  charged. 
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The  Community  of  Hope's  Nees  said  he 
met  White  toout  three  yean  ago  when  she 
was  in  Howpud  University  Hospital  for  an 
amputationJ  and  that  he  had  subsequently 
remained  injcontact  with  her. 

"I  hadn't  leen  able  to  get  in  (to  her  apart- 
ment] for  tftie  past  several  months."  Nees 
said.  "The  people  at  the  door  wouldn't  let 
me  in."  He  said  White  had  lost  "a  lot  of 
weight"  sinde  he  had  seen  her. 

"I  think  fte  has  a  will  to  Uve.  but  she's 
got  a  habit  and  she's  ixnrerleas  over  that," 
Nees  said.  "I  told  her  that  if  she  really 
wants  to  get  rid  of  it  that  our  organisation 
will  find  het  a  place  to  live  and  give  her  the 
care  she  nedds." 

Collgan  s4id  that  White  "was  known  "  to 
police.  "When  [the  Washington  Post  arU- 
de]  came  ottt  we  knew  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about  Mayor  Barry  and  Chief  Turner 
told  us  to  ftnd  this  place  and  put  it  out  of 
business,  anil  we  did." 

Coligan  added,  however,  that  White's 
arrest  will  have  little  impact  on  use  of 
heroin  in  the  dty. 

"In  the  whole  big  picture  of  the  drug  net- 
work in  the  District  I  don't  believe  putting 
her  out  of  business  is  much  of  a  deterrent 
But  this  place  has  been  identified  and  as 
such  neededto  be  shut  down." 

Annette  Bamuels,  a  spokeswoman  for 
Barry,  said  [last  night  that  the  mayor  had 
lieen  concerned  about  the  Post's  story  about 
theapartmtot 

"It  shocks  all  of  us."  Samuels  said.  "It's  a 
terrible  sitimtion."* 


THE  etTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LTTHU^kNIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OrCALIFOUnA 
XK  THK  toOUSE  OF  RBPUtSEHTATlVBS 

M<^nday.  March  ZS.  198S 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  A  few 
legislative!  days  ago,  while  I  was  home 
In  the  38ih  District  of  California,  an 
event  occfured  here  which  I  had  In- 
tended to  observe  and  suivort.  Since  I 
was  here  only  In  spirit,  I  want  to  take 
a  few  mmutes  amid  the  many  de- 
mands on  our  time  to  address  that 
event:  the  67th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
The  plight  of  Lithuania  as  a  victim  of 
Soviet  aggression  and  occupation  Is  all 
too  easily  forgotten  as  we  struggle 
with  later;  and  even  ongoing  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  i^d  to  their  «npire  by  con- 
quest. Looking  at  the  flow  of  Soviet 
weapons  tia  Cuba  through  Nicaragua 
into  El  Shtlvador,  and  reading  of  re- 
peated soviet  atrocities  In  Afghani- 
stan, we  sometimes  tend  to  forget  mo- 
mentarily the  continuing  ultimate 
atrocity  of  an  entire  nation  subdued 
and  burdened  with  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
domination. 

Because  we  can  never  permit  our 
selves  to  forget  the  miserable  cirtnui- 
stances  of  those  millions  of  Lithuani- 
ans who  to  this  day  live  under  alien 
rule,  I  atn  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues by  adding  to  the  Rscoao  this 
statement  of  my  concern.  The  valor- 
otis  Llthuluilan  people  have  been  tena- 
cious in  retaining  their  national  Identi- 
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ty.  They  are  an  example  to  all  of  us 
for  their  patriotism  and  personal  loy- 
alty. If  these  Lithuanian  patriots  are 
able  to  carry  forward  their  national 
identity  despite  Soviet  attempts  at  cul- 
tiual.  genocide,  then  the  United  States 
can  at  least  honor  their  resistance  by 
continuing  to  refuse  official  recogni- 
tion of  Uthuania  and  its  Baltic  neigh- 
bors as  parts  of  the  U.SJS.R. 

Like  so  many  small  countries  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  Lithua- 
nia has  had  to  resist  the  forces  of  to- 
talitarianism from  the  Communists  of 
the  Soviet  Union  after  suffering  for 
years  under  the  Nazis  of  Hitlerite  Ger- 
many. And.  like  so  many  of  these 
countries,  Lithuania  faced  the  dread- 
ful dlMOPOintment  of  losing  a  set  of 
Naid  chains  only  to  gain  another  set  of 
C(nnmunlst  fetters  when  Hitler's  war 
machine  collapsed  in  1944-45,  and  the 
Soviet  bear  embraced  the  Baltic 
States. 

Uthuania  and  its  neighbors  never 
even  enjoyed  the  brief  respite  from  op- 
pression in  1946-47  that  others  experi- 
enced. The  cold  war  came  early  in  the 
Baltic  and  it  has  never  left. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Helsinki  accords, 
were  never  intended  to  consign  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  its  neighbors 
to  the  dustheap  of  forgotten  peoples. 
"the  Soviets  may  argue  for  their  twist- 
ed interpretation  to  which  misinter- 
pretation we  can  only  reply  by  ham- 
mering on  this  theme:  Lithuania, 
along  with  its  Baltic  neighbors.  Is  and 
ought  to  be  independent.  And  we  must 
also  point  out  constantly  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  national  rights  of  language, 
worship,  and  political  preference  are 
also  part  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  In 
short,  the  least  we  in  free  America  can 
do  Is  to  remind  the  Soviet  Union  at 
every  occasion  that  they  are  breaking 
not  only  their  own  constitution  but 
international  commitments.  We  have  a 
stake  in  this  struggle  because  when 
freedom  is  diminished  anywhere  it  is 
diminished  everywhere. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Lithuania  on 
the  67th  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Long  may  we  celebrate  the 
occasion,  and.  God  willing,  one  day 
soon,  may  we  celebrate  it  with  them  in 
their  own  o^jital  of  Vilna.* 


THE  REAGAN  TAX  CUTS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OrmW  JERSET 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  two  editorials 
from  the  March  21,  1985,  Wall  Street 
Journal.  As  these  editorials  indicate, 
the  Jury  is  in  on  the  Reagan  tax  cuts, 
and  there  Is  empirical  evidence  that 
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lowering  the  top  tax  rate  has  actually 
increased  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
upper-income  earners. 

The  articles  follow: 

Haptt  Rktdhiis 

Just  as  Abe  Uncoln  once  scotched  criti- 
cism of  Gen.  Grant's  drinking  with  an  order 
of  more  of  the  same,  we've  reached  the 
point  at  which  Ronald  Reagan  can  start 
saying  the  same  thing  about  his  tax  cuts.  If 
this  is  voodoo  economics,  send  in  more  witch 
doctors. 

A  nearby  article  by  Richard  Vedder  and 
Lowell  Gallaway  examines  a  telling  source 
of  information  about  the  Reagan  tax  cuts— 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  data  and 
analysis  of  the  nation's  tax  returns.  The 
most  recently  available  annual  data— those 
for  taxes  people  paid  on  their  1M3  income- 
show  that  the  total  tax  MU  f cv  individuals 
making  more  than  $50,000  annually  is  going 
up,  while  the  tax  bill  for  people  making  less 
than  that  is  going  down.  This  is  the  same 
effect  demimstrated  in  the  1982  figures.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts,  the 
rich  are  paying  more  and  virtually  everyone 
else  is  paying  less. 

Critics  point  out  that  total  tax  receipts 
from  all  income  classes  fell  from  IMI  to 
1983.  but  what  they  don't  say,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  Qoit  that's  because  the  tax 
burden  has  been  lightened  for  the  middle 
class  and  poor.  The  revenue  surge  in  1982 
from  high-income  taxpayers  (in  the  teeth  of 
a  recession)  was  also  waved  away  t>y  some 
critics  last  year  as  a  result  of  all  sorts  of  ex- 
traneous factors  and  anomalies.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  novel  explanations  for  1983's 
surge.  But  the  widely  held  Washington  view 
tliat  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  would  unfairly 
provide  the  rich  with  tax  breaks  and  wre<* 
the  econmny  is  becoming  ever  more  difficult 
to  credit 

What  has.  in  fact  been  happening  with 
U.S.  tax  revenues  are  the  very  things 
supply-slders  predicted  would  happen  from 
day  one— with  marginal  rates  on  gross 
income  reduced,  high-income  earners  with 
the  greatest  ability  to  produce  real  wealth 
are  producing  more  of  it.  They  are  increas- 
ing their  incomes  with  more  economically 
productive  work  and  less  qieculation.  And 
with  tax  rates  reduced,  they  are  exposing 
more  of  that  income  to  taxation.  Their 
income  expands  and  total  IRS  revenue  from 
them  expands.  Look  at  the  data. 

The  long-predicted  supply-side  effect  on 
economic  productivity  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  analysis  done  by  Messrs.  Vedder  and 
Gallaway  on  Individuals  with  gross  annual 
incomes  higher  than  $1  million.  The  portion 
of  their  income  derived  from  "business  ac- 
tivity" (small  corporations,  fanns.  partner- 
ships and  business  and  professional  income) 
has  Jumped  in  two  years  from  3%  to  15J%. 
Ronald  Reagan  has  put  the  idle  rich  back  to 
work. 

Moreover,  revenue  continues  to  pour  in. 
The  Treasury's  monthly  statement  for  the 
first  f oiu-  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
shows  that  receipts  have  risen  11.8%  from 
last  year's  period,  a  pace  slightly  ahead  of 
the  budget's  current  projections.  What  Is  es- 
pecially remarkable  here  is  that  revenue  is 
outpacing  inflation  and  real  growth  com- 
bined. This  is  occurring  in  a  fully  developed 
enviromnent  of  low  tax  rates— the  complete 
Reagan  cuts  and  the  continuing  lower  rates 
on  capital  gains. 

Now  the  bad  news.  Although  Reaganomics 
has  decisively  blocked  the  congressional  im- 
pulse to  tax  and  spend,  it  now  appears  that 
even  if  you  cut  and  index  taxes,  theyll  still 
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spend.  Consider  the  difference  between 
OMB'B  past  pending  projections  and  what 
has  actually  happened.  Back  In  1983.  OMB 
said  federal  outlays  in  fiscal  IMS  would  be 
about  $918  billion.  In  ita  Just-released 
budtet.  OMB  now  says  the  outlays  for  that 
same  fiscal  year  will  be  more  on  the  order  of 
$9M  bOllan.  The  conclusion  here  Is  Inescap- 
able: The  Reatan  tax  cuts  aren't  driving  the 
federal  deficit:  spending  is. 

This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
coming  months  when  the  congressional 
budget  warriors  stumble  and  start  demand- 
ing a  tax  incnaae  to  rescue  their  failed  war 
on  the  deficit.  PriU  Boilings,  most  notably, 
is  already  calling  for  the  elimination  of  in- 
dexing, which  would  only  hammer  everyone 
making  $50,000  or  leas.  It  is  becoming  ever 
more  apparent,  however,  that  raising  taxes 
to  bring  down  the  deficit  would  probably 
have  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  After  10 
to  IS  year  of  bracket  creep  and  rising  feder- 
al spoidtng.  there  is  hanUy  a  taxpayer  left 
In  America  who  doesnt  understand  that 
when  Congress  raises  taxes,  you  find  a  way 
to  cut  your  adjusted  gross  Income.  Without 
utterly  draoonian  enforcement  measures,  a 
tax  increase  will  $Hrlnk  the  tax  base;  reve- 
nues wOl  stay  flat  of  faU.  The  deficit  will 
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that  the  stock-market  boom  explained  the 
rising  affluence  (and  tax  payments)  of  the 
rich,  somehow  assuming  that  the  tax-rate 
reductions  has  no  bearing  on  that  boom. 
Joseph  Minarik  of  the  Urban  Institute 
argued  that  because  of  Inflationary  "brack- 
et creep."  the  payments  from  the  rich  typi- 
cally rose  and  the  1M3  results  merely  re- 
flected a  long-term  trend. 

Still  others  used  different  arguments. 
Donald  Klefer,  a  researcher  for  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  claimed  that 
the  wealthy,  anticipating  the  tax-rate  reduc- 
tions, engaged  in  Income-shifting  tactics  in 
late  IMl  that  sweUed  1M3  taxable  income. 
Finally,  some  people  maintained  that  be- 
cause of  rising  nominal  Income,  the  defini- 
tion of  "rich"  and  "poor"  was  changing, 
meaning  that  a  simple  analysis  of  the  data 
by  constant-income  classes  led  to  distorted 
findings. 

TABLE  I.-TAX  PAYMENTS  BY  INCOME  GROUPS.  1981  to 
1983 


We  have  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
tax-increase  crowd— or  at  least  Its  more  re- 
sponsible mcmbeiB— ought  to  sit  down  and 
take  a  hard,  open-minded  look  at  the  accu- 
mulating data  on  the  income  and  revenue- 
raising  effecU  of  tax  reduction.  If  Congress 
wanU  to  reduce  the  deficit  it  should  under- 
stand that  It  has  no  other  choice  than  to  cut 
T*»«H««g  And  if  these  elected  officials  wish 
to  dalm  some  of  the  direct  credit  in  the  '80 
^ectteos  for  sustaining  the  economy's 
growth,  they  should  review  the  data  and 
think  seriously  about  another  tax  cut 

SosKUM  THX  Rich  Trkouoh  Tax  Cuts 
(By  Richard  Vedder  and  LoweU  OaDaway) 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  release  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service  data  on  1983  income-tax 
returns  showed  that  higher-income  Ameri- 
cans paid  more  in  income  taxes  in  1983  than 
In  1981.  whereas  lower-  and  middle-income 
Americans  paid  less.  The  preliminary  IRS 
data  iar  1988  tax  returns  are  in.  and  repeat 
the  pattern  of  the  1983  returns.  Upper- 
Income  earners  are  paying  a  greater  share 
of  the  tax  burden  after  the  Reagan  tax-rate 
cuts. 

A  year  ago,  this  interpretation  was  still 
open  to  question  by  critics  and  skeptics, 
while  supply-slders  proclaimed  that  since 
the  top  income-tax  rate  fell  from  70%  to 
50%  In  1983.  the  1983  IRS  daU  showed  the 
tax  cut  was  working  Just  as  they  said  it 
would.  The  incentives  for  higher-income 
Americans  to  engage  in  tax  avoidance  and 
even  tax  evasion  were  reduced  and  they  re- 
sponded accordingly.  The  fact  that  the 
number  of  returns  from  dtlaens  with  an  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  (AOI)  of  more  than  $1 
million  grew  by  nearly  60%  amid  the  great- 
est rrcfssion  in  years  was  ample  evidence 
that  the  tax  cuts  were  working, 
vsaious  Axouioirrs 

All  of  this,  of  course,  was  mildly  embar- 
rassing to  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls 
who  were  spending  most  of  last  year  trash- 
ing the  Reagan  administration  for  iu  tax 
policies  that  supposedly  benefited  the  rich 
and  hurt  the  poor.  However,  a  horde  of 
commentators  rose  to  their  defense  and  at- 
tacked the  supply-side  view.  They  argued 
that  the  1983  data  were  not  typical.  John 
Berry  of  the  Washington  Post  suggested 
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identical  conclusions  using  quite  a  different 
methodology  and  different  data  sources. 

The  rise  in  tax  payments  reflected  mainly 
a  boom  In  what  might  be  termed  "entrepre- 
neurial" income— income  from  small  busi- 
nesses, partnerships,  farms,  etc..  or  from 
working.  The  second  table  indicates  that 
passive  or  rtntier  Income,  in  the  form  of 
dividends,  interest,  royalties  and  the  like, 
grew  far  less  rapidly.  It  would  appear  that  a 
big  surge  in  entrepreneurial  activity  has  oc- 
curred in  response  to  the  increase  in  the 
part  of  income  that  individuals  keep  after 
taxation. 

The  one  argument  of  the  critics  that  has 
not  been  addressed  is  the  notion  that  rising 
nominal  income  normally  pushes  more 
Americans  into  higher  tax  brackeU,  increas- 
ing the  pool  of  persons  with  incomes  in 
excess  of  a  given  amount.  One  way  to  deal 
with  this  argument  is  to  look  at  the  relative 
income  of  Americans,  that  is,  to  examine, 
say,  the  top  10%  of  income  recipients,  re- 
gardless of  what  their  income  many  be. 
Analysis  using  this  procedure  indicates  that 
the  shift  in  tax  paymenU  toward  the  rich  is 
somewhat  less  dramatic  than  shown  in  the 
first  table,  but  it  is  occurring  nonetheless. 
The  share  of  total  income  taxes  paid  by  the 
top  1%  of  income  recipients  grew  from 
17.44%  to  30.04%  between  1981  and  1983. 
with  the  share  of  middle-income  groups 
showing  a  noticeable  decline. 

TABLE  n-CHANGING  INCOME  OF  THE  "VERY  RICH."  1981 
AND  1983  > 
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While  supply-slders  believe  the  bulk  of 
these  criticisms  to  be  mistlirected  or  exager- 
ated.  the  fact  remains  that  conclusions  were 
being  drawn  on  the  basis  of  a  single  year's 
observations.  As  Mr.  Vedder  said  in  a  Joint 
Economic  Committee  study  published  last 
November.  "...  the  final  word  will  be  the 
1988  data." 

WeU.  the  preliminary  1983  IRS  daU  are  in 
and  they  further  support  the  contention 
that  as  after-tax  rates  of  return  rise  the 
supply  of  labor  and  capital  also  Increases. 
As  the  first  Uble  indicates,  affluent  Ameri- 
cans (say.  those  with  an  AOI  of  more  than 
$100,000)  paid  substantially  more  than  in 
1981.  Poor  and  middle-Income  Americans 
(those  making  under  $50,000  AOI)  paid  less 
in  1983  than  in  1983.  and  far  less  than  in 
1981.  While  tax  payments  rose  38%  from 
1981  to  1983  for  the  affluent  group,  they  de- 
creased nearly  13%  for  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  groups. 

The  increase  in  payments  from  the  super 
rich  was  particularly  dramatic— those  with 
an  AOI  of  $1  million  or  more  paid  108% 
more  in  1983  than  in  1981.  and  the  number 
of  "tax  millionaires"  more  than  doubled  in 
the  greatest  explosion  of  millionaires  in  U.S. 
history. 

These  results  are  not  surprising.  In  the 
aforementioned  JEC  study,  an  analysis  of  39 
years  of  tax  daU  from  1954  to  1983  revealed 
that  upper-income  Americans  have  been 
highly  sensitive  to  variations  in  marginal 
tax  rates  on  both  ordliuu^  and  capital-gains 
type  income.  The  study  revealed  that  some 
Americans  were  in  the  backward-bending 
portion  of  the  Laffer  Curve— where  reduc- 
tions in  tax  rates  so  stimulate  growth  in  the 
tax  base  that  total  tax  receipts  from  the 
group  rise.  Profs.  James  Owartney  of  Flori- 
da SUte  University.  Richard  Stroup  of 
Montana  SUte  University  and  James  Long 
of  Auburn  University  have  reached  virtually 
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A  single  index  of  progresslvity  to  the  "tax 
OInl  coefficient"  A  value  of  1  indicates  per- 
fect progresslvity— one  rich  person  pays  all 
the  taxes— while  a  value  of  0  describes  a  sit- 
uation in  which  everybody  pays  the  same 
absolute  tax.  regardless  of  Income.  The  tax 
Oini  rose  from  .6488  to  .6560  between  1981 
and  1983.  a  move  in  the  direction  of  greater 
progresslvity.  In  other  words,  the  1981  tax 
cut  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
moting a  key  part  of  the  liberal  agenda  of 
the  tMst  half-century,  namely,  "redistribute 
Justice."       C"     / 

All  of  thiSk  pi  course,  speaks  to  the  great 
tax  debate  MKlnning  now  in  Washington. 
The  Treasury ,^^emp-Kasten  and  Bradley- 
Oephardt  propofei^  all  continue  in  the 
spirit  of  the  1981  legislation,  further  reduc- 
ing marginal  tax  rates.  raUng  the  rate  of 
return  on  investment  in  both  human  and 
physical  capital,  and  stimuUting  growth, 
fairness  and  admintotratlve  simplicity  in  the 
tax  system.  The  evidence  from  the  period 
1981  to  1983  indicates  that  these  initiatives 
also  hold  the  promise  of  making  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  U.S.'s  long-term  economic  vi- 
taUty.* 
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•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  &Ir.  Speaker,  the 
acid  rain  crns  threatens  the  environ- 
ment of  the  entire  North  American 
Continent.  A  solution  to  the  acid  rain 
problem  is  simple— we  must  reduce  the 
pollution  wl^ch  causes  it.  In  order  to 
protect  our  ^ost  sensitive  regions,  sci- 
entists tell  lis  that  we  must  reduce  this 
pollution  by  50  percent.  While  this 
complete  sdlution  to  the  add  rain 
problem  will  require  new  leslslation.  I 
and  others  in  this  body  have  long 
maintained  that  much  progress  can  be 
made  in  coinbating  acid  rain  if  the 
Reagan  administration  would  merely 
enforce  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act. 

President  Reagan  and  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Lee  Thomas  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  reduce  add  rain  as 
they  must  set  new  rules  governing  the 
use  of  talljsmokestadcs  by  June  13. 
Tall  stacks  have  been  illegaJOy  used  by 
major  polluters  to  disperse  pollution 
instead  of  controlling  it  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  killed  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
1970.  For  19  years,  these  big  polluters 
have  shifted  the  burden  of  controlling 
pollution  fi»m  their  shareholders  to 
the  Americtui  people.  Americans  are 
now  payiii|g  the  price— premature 
death,  ad4  rain,  lung  disease,  and 
damage  to  buildings  and  crops. 

Last  weeli,  the  National  Clean  Air 
Coalition  released  a  new  report  which 
analyzes  the  impact  of  these  tall 
stacks  on  ottr  environment.  The  report 
condudes  fhat  if  President  Reagan 
and  Admixistrator  Thomas  were  to 
outlaw  tall  ttacks,  nationwide  levels  of 
these  deadly  sulfur  oxides  could  be  re- 
duced by  a8  much  as  7.5  million  tons. 
This  reduction  would  provide  75  per- 
cent of  the  reduction  called  for  under 
the  add  ndn  legislation  which  I  au- 
thored in  the  last  Congress,  and  all 
through  eiiforcement  of  the  existing 
Clean  Air  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  calling  op  EPA  to  f ulfiU  the  will  of 
Congress  by  outlawing  tall  stacks,  and 
I  ask  unsihimous  consent  that  the 
summary  ot  this  report  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Coimdl  be  printed 
in  the  CohOrbssiohal  Rbcobd. 

Tau.  Staci^:  a  Dkaok  or  Iubsal  Use;  A 
Dkak  op  Damaok  Dowwwuid 

SUMMAKT 

The  "tall  slacks"  problem— the  use  of  tall 
smokestacks  land  other  methods  to  disperse 
pollution  In  I  the  atmosphere— has  plagued 
the  America^  environment  for  a  generation. 
Solving  the  problem  by  oifordng  the  Clean 
Air  Act  would  reduce  deadly  sulfur  dioxide 
pollution  by  as  much  as  7.58  million  tons 
every  year.    > 

For  more  tnan  10  years,  the  Environmoi- 
tal  Protection  Agency  has  doggedly  pursued 
a  policy  of  [resistance  to  the  law  on  tall 
stacks.  Its  policy  of  letting  them  be  substi- 
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tuted  for  pollution  controta  has  four  times 
been  rejected  by  federal  courts.  Now.  EPA 
must  write  new  tall  stacks  regulations.  EPA 
can  and  should  adopt  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward policy  of  requiring  a  reasonable  level 
of  actual  pollution  reduction.  Such  a  policy 
win  promptly  yield  substantial  benefits  in 
terms  of  fewer  downwind  deaths,  better  visi- 
bility and  less  add  deposition- benefits 
measured  in  the  billions  of  dollars  every 
year. 

To  gauge  the  impact  of  thto  tall  stacks 
policy  on  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment, the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cQ  has  analysed  539  utility  Units  at  more 
than  300  power  plants  with  smokestacks 
taller  than  300  feet  Of  these: 

313  units  which  came  on  line  after  1970 
should  have  been  required  to  make  actual 
poQuUon  reductions;  their  use  of  tall  stacks 
to  an  evasion  of  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

The  result  has  been  predictable— an  in- 
crease in  long  range  transport  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide, which  transforms  into  sulfates  and 
add  rain  as  it  traveto  in  the  atmosphere, 
eventually  returning  to  earth  to  victimize 
peoide  and  natural  resources  downwind: 

If  these  units  had  been  well-controlled  in 
1983,  a  recession  year,  the  environment 
would  have  been  spared  4.01  million  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  pollution.  The  potential  sav- 
ings would  be  7.58  million  tons  In  any  year 
when  the  units  generated  power  at  the  In- 
dustry standard  (Le.,  operating  65%  of  the 
time); 

Requiring  these  312  to  make  reascmable 
poOutkm  reductions  would  yield  significant 
improvements  in  public  health  and  welfare; 

There  are  33  superstadu  taller  than  1,000 
feet  in  use  at  eastern  power  plants,  with  the 
higfaeat  1.303  feet  tall; 

The  practice  of  venting  two  or  more  units 
through  the  same  stack— which  increases 
the  heat  of  the  exhaust  and  the  height  of 
the  exhaust  plume— make  the  effective 
height  of  some  stacks  as  much  as  5,000  feet 
ormOTe. 

The  1950's  and  1960's  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  generation  of  coal  fired 
power  plants  which  shared  two  common 
characteristics:  they  were  much  larger  than 
oUler  idsuts.  and  their  pollution  threatmed 
local  public  health,  even  though  the  huge 
new  plants  were  built  far  from  urban  popu- 
lation emters. 

During  the  1050's  and  1960's,  there  was  no 
technological  alternative  to  building  taU 
smokestacks  to  ke^  pollution  from  posing  a 
local  menace.  New  deanup  techologies  were 
developed  in  the  late  1960'8  in  response  to 
health  concerns.  Yet  America's  utilities 
have  dung  so  fervently  to  the  idea  of  pollu- 
tion dilution  that  their  actions  have 
amounted  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  Amer- 
ican environment. 

Even  after  Congress  ordered  the  use  of 
deanup  technology  in  1970,  even  after  many 
of  the  states  set  deanup  deadlines  for  the 
utilities,  even  after  studies  began  to  expose 
the  otmsequences  in  terms  of  add  rain  and 
health  damage  downwind,  utilities  built 
used,  and  defended  tall  stacks.  The  tallest 
stsdc  In  use  on  sn  eastern  power  plant  al- 
ready nearly  700  feet  in  the  1950's,  is  more 
than  1300  feet  today.  The  practice  of  com- 
bining the  exhaust  gas  from  smaller  power 
plant  units  in  a  single  large  stadc  makes  the 
effective  height  of  these  stacks  three  times 
or  more  their  physical  height  Today, 
sulfur-laden  exhaust  gas  shoots  as  high  as  a 
mQe  straight  up  into  the  atmosphere  before 
beginning  to  disperse.  The  utility  has  solved 
its  local  pollution  problem  by  making  the 
pollution  its  neighbors'  problem. 
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With  tall  stacks  in  use  at  more  than  300 
faculties  today,  tall  stacks  have  become  the 
natkm's  luoblem. 

About  60  percent  of  the  stacks  In  use 
today  are  "grandfathered"  by  law  and  regu- 
lation. It  will  take  an  Act  of  Congress  to  re- 
quire deanup  of  these.  We  believe  Congress 
must  do  so.  But  the  subject  of  thto  rqwrt  to 
the  second  category  of  taU  stacks,  those  at 
95  power  plants  mostly  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  which  are  dearly  in 
violation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  those  where 
new  tall  stacks  or  new  units  have  been  buQt 
since  1970.  Sometimes,  the  utilities  have 
had  the  approval  or  acquiescence  of  state 
dean  air  official  in  building  these  new 
stadcs.  Sometimes  the  utilities  have  built 
the  stacks  In  the  face  of  orders  to  clean  up, 
then  cajoled  or  coerced  sUte  regulators  to 
approve  dispetsion  after  the  fact  Almost 
always,  the  federal  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  blessed  the  result 

The  evidence  to  dear  a  report  by  the  Ford 
Administration  conduded  that  if  state  dean 
air  plans  in  place  in  1972  had  only  been  fol- 
lowed, sulfiu-  emlssiiKi  by  1975  would  have 
been  reduced  by  50%— 11.8  million  tons. 

In  case  after  case,  in  state  aftor  state,  the 
American  environment  was  denied  or  swin- 
dled out  of  thousands  of  tons  of  pollution 
cleanup— tens  of  millions  of  tons  nation- 
wide—at enormous  expense  to  public  health 
and  welfare. 

By  definition.  dQution  through  tall  stadcs 
does  not  reduce  poUutlim.  It  Just  adds  to  the 
pollution  burden  downwind,  and  with  it  the 
damage  that  it  causes  to  sensitive  popula- 
tions and  envircmments  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  In  any  eastern  state, 
long  difft*''*"''  transport  caused  by  tall  stacks 
to  the  primary  source  of  sulfur  dioxiile  and 
sulfates.  On  average.  70-90%  of  sulfate  con- 
centrations in  any  state  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  originate  outside  the 
state.  Ohio's  sulfur  emissions  sie  30  times 
greater  than  the  sulfur  in  Ohio  rainfall.  For 
Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  there  to  more 
sulfur  in  rainfall  than  to  emitted  from 
sources  within  the  state. 

Tall  stacks  are  cheaper  than  pollution 
control— cheaper,  that  is,  for  the  power 
plant  operator.  But  like  pollution,  the  cost 
of  dilution  faUs  downwind.  WhUe  tall  stacks 
and  other  dispersion  techniques  are  de- 
signed to  protect  people  nearest  the  plant 
from  direct  adverse  health  impact  from 
sulfur  dioxides,  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  sulfates,  a  fine  particle  derived  from 
sulfur  dioxide.  These  fine  partides  are  In- 
haled deep  Into  the  lungs  and  are  directly 
responsible  for  damage  to  pubUc  health. 
Sulfate  pollutimi.  may  contribute  to  50.000 
eariy  deaths  each  year  In  thto  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessmmt  The  same  study  Indicat- 
ed that  350.000  people  suffer  from  sulfate- 
related  diseases. 

Sulfate  partides  are  also  resptmsible  for 
the  majority  of  base  over  much  of  the  east- 
em  United  States.  The  increase  In  base  and 
the  related  decrease  in  visibility  in  recent 
years  corresponds  dosely  with  Increasing 
use  of  tall  stacks  in  emissions  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Southeast. 

The  excessive  and  unnecessary  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  from  tall  stacks  have  wors- 
ened the  add  rain  problem  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sdences  estimates  that  $5  bil- 
lion or  more  in  damage  to  done  every  year 
by  acid  rain  in  the  eastern  United  SUtes 
alone. 

The  loss  of  fish  from  thousands  of  lakes 
and  streams  to  the  most  obvious  effect  Add 
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nln  threatens  9.000  lakea  and  00.000  mUea 
of  itraaou  In  the  United  States.  Lakes  snd 
streams  In  34  states  are  either  vulnerable  to 
or  have  already  been  damaced  by  add  rain. 

Crops  and  foresU  are  also  suf  ferine  from 
add  rain.  Forests  In  the  eastern  United 
States  are  sufferinc  from  stunted  growth 
and  "diebadL"  Add  rain  Is  the  primary  stis- 
peet  In  the  death  of  red  spruce  trees  on  hish 
altitude  slopes  in  the  East.  Some  sdentists 
have  labeled  it  the  prime  suspect  in  the  de- 
cline In  tree  growth  In  the  eastern  VA  since 
the  late  19M'a  Add  rain  can  also  reduce  the 
yMd  and  marketability  of  certain  crops. 

Add  rain  also  leaches  metals  from  the 
ground  and  from  corroded  pipes  into  water 
supplies.  It  can  also  increase  mercury  levels 
in  fish. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  esti- 
mates that  add  rain  causes  $3  billion  in 
daaoage  to  buildings  and  monuments  each 
year  and  t5  billion  in  damage  overall.  Add 
rain  also  corrodes  metals  and  automobile 
finishes. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  made  poUuticm  dilution 
Illegal  In  1970;  Congress  emphatically  re- 
jected it  a  second  time  In  1974.  and  yet  a 
third  time  In  1977.  Pour  federal  courts  have 
rejected  KPA's  attempts  to  circumvent  Its 
clear  legal  mandate.  When  the  current  tall 
stacks  regulations  were  overturned  In  1983. 
EPA  and  the  Reagan  Administration  fought 
the  case  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  court  de- 
clined to  hear  the  government's  arguments. 

Now.  EPA  Is  under  a  June  1  Court  dead- 
line to  rewrite  lU  taU  stacks  policy.  lU  draft 
was  a  blend  of  halfhearted  control  and  stub- 
bom  reslstenoe  to  full-faith  compliance  with 
the  law.  EPA  must  do  better.  EPA  can  and 
must  make  a  major  contribution  to  a  dean 
environment  simply  by  requiring  pollution 
reductions  and  fort>idding  the  use  of  tall 
stacks  as  anything  but  a  last  resort  in  those 
few  cases  where  reductions  are  insuffident 
to  protect  public  health  due  to  loci  weath- 
er conditions  or  terrain.  EPA  has  the  au- 
thority—indeed the  legal  mandate— to  adopt 
such  a  policy.  The  needs  of  the  victims  of 
the  environmental  swindle  of  tall  stacks, 
public  health  and  the  environment,  should 
themselves  ctHnpel  EPA  to  act.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

his  retirement.  I  Itnow  that  mj'  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  Join  with  me 
in  wishing  him  well  and  thanking  him 
for  all  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  an  article  on 
John's  retirement  which  appeared  in 
the  February  edition  of  The  Voice  of 
Local  880  be  printed  in  the  Rkoho  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Jomi  OsTSKS  Is  RcnaiMG,  But  Hi  Is  Not 
Quiiiuiu 

John  Osters  was  destined  to  t>e  a  union 


JOHN  OSTERS  RETIRES  FROM 
LOCAL  880 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FQGHAN 


oromo 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF 


ATrvss 


Monday.  March  2S.  IMS 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
many  years  as  an  active  union  leader, 
John  Osters  is  retiring  from  his  posi- 
tion as  business  rep  and  recorder  for 
local  880  of  the  United  Food  and  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union. 
John  has  been  a  strong  and  faithful 
worker,  committed  to  improving  the 
ocmditions  facing  worldng  men  and 
women  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Lake 
County  AFL-<nO  for  many  years,  and 
his  participation  in  a  variety  of  com- 
munity and  charitable  organizations 
has  l(mg  been  of  concrete  benefit  to 
those  groups.  John  and  his  wife  Mary, 
his  daughter.  Mary  Ann.  and  his  two 
granddaughters  are  looking  forward  to 
spending  more  time  together  following 
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names  were  under  consideration.  The  Job 
will  be  filled  from  the  meat  cutter  staff. 

Madselonka  caUed  Osters  "a  man  who 
gave  a  lot  to  the  labor  movement  but  who 
still  had  time  for  a  wide  range  of  communi- 
ty activities.  We  wish  him  selL"« 


March  2$,  1985 
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HJl.  1631 


THE  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1986 


Even  when  he  first  went  to  work  for  Oar- 
field  Market,  an  independent,  in  1947.  there 
seemed  no  doubt  of  his  strong  union  Inten- 
tions. Three  years  later  he  was  elected  stew- 
ard there. 

"I  have  five  brothers,  all  older,  and  they 
were  all  active  in  their  respective  unions  at 
that  time,"  recalls  Osters.  who  is  not  retir- 
ing as  business  rep  and  recorder  for  Local 
880.  "I  pretty  much  got  active  with  the 
union  right  from  the  start" 

Osters  became  a  B.A.  for  Local  437  in  1961 
and  remained  on  staff  until  his  retirement. 

Tet.  he  can't  pick  out  any  one  most  mem- 
orable moment  during  his  time  with  the 
union  because  what  was  always  Important 
to  him  was  helping  others.  And  that  always 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  working  at  the 
former  Meat  Cutters  District  Union  437 
and.  since  the  merger,  at  Local  880. 

"I  think  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened with  the  union  was  the  merger  in 
1983."  says  Osters.  "They  say  that  in  unity, 
there  is  strength.  Well,  the  corporations  are 
getting  bigger  and  the  unions  have  to  keep 
pace  or  they'll  get  chewed  up." 

Once  helping  people  waj  In  Osters'  blood, 
it  was  impossllde  to  keep  him  Inactive.  Even 
In  retirement,  he  plans  to  stay  busy  in  a  vol- 
unteer capadty. 

"I  plan  to  do  a  lot  of  volunteer  work  in 
lAke  County,  where  I  live,  to  help  workers 
and  their  families,"  says  Osters.  who  also 
worked  as  treasurer  and  president  of  the 
Credit  Union  for  34  years.  His  wife,  Mary,  is 
a  member  of  the  Credit  Upicm  staff,  "I  plan 
to  also  get  Involved  with  organisations  like 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Board  of  Lake  County. 
I'm  certainly  going  to  stay  busy." 

For  many  years,  Osters  has  been  one  of 
Lake  County's  leading  dtiaens.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  County's  AFL-CIO.  He  served  for  a 
few  years  on  the  otherwise  conservative 
County  Hospital  Board— and  that  board,  a 
Wllloughby  newspaperman  once  said, 
"hasn't  been  the  same  since." 

Osters  says  he  plans  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  wife  of  37  years,  his  daughter  Mary 
Ann.  and  two  granddaughters,  sges  10  snd 
IS. 

Osters'  career  with  the  present  Local  880 
was  relatively  brief,  but  It  was  significant. 
As  a  leader  of  the  meat  cutter  component  of 
the  three-local  merger,  he  worked  with  Dis- 
trict Union  437  president  Prank  Cimino,  sec- 
retary-treasurer Ray  DeSantls  and  other 
fellow  staffers  to  Implement  the  new  local 
structure. 

Under  the  new  setup,  Cimino  became  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  and  DeSantis  record- 
er. The  positions  are  spelled  out  in  the 
merger  agreement. 

When  Cimino  retired  to  head  the  health 
and  welfare  operation  of  the  meat  cutters, 
DeSantis  advanced  to  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  Osters  to  the  recorder  slot. 

At  Voice  press  time,  no  decision  had  been 
made  for  his  replacement  as  recorder.  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Madselonka  said  a  number  of 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLIIIOIS 
n  THE  HOUSI  OF  RkPRnKNTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
introduced  HJl.  1621.  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Incentive  Act  of  1085. 
which  would  provide  for  cash  awards 
to  domestic  and  foreign  narcotics 
agents,  law  enforcement  personnel, 
and  others  who  make  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  fight  against  illegal 
drug  trafficking. 

My  bUl  would  allow  the  Attorney 
General,  in  consultation  with  the  vari- 
ous U.S.  agencies  and  components  in- 
volved in  narcotics  control,  to  make 
the  awards  to  those  individuals 
deemed  worthy.  The  money  for  these 
awards  would  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceeds resulting  from  selling  the  prop- 
erty forfeited  to  the  United  States,  or 
cash  seized,  as  a  consequence  of  illegal 
drug  trafficking. 

We  are  losing  the  war  on  illegal  drug 
trafficking  because  our  present  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  problem  is 
not  working.  We  can  continue  on  our 
present  course— hurling  money  and 
rhetoric  in  the  same  old  way.  or  adopt 
a  more  liberal  approach  such  as  legal- 
izing certain  drugs  to  control  their  use 
and  abuse,  but  this  is  more  surrender 
than  solution.  Neither  approach  is 
going  to  really  solve  the  war  on  drugs 
and  will  only  contribute  more  to  the 
horrendous  and  devastating  toll  that 
drug  use  takes  on  our  society. 

One  of  the  obvious  questions  con- 
cerning this  proposed  bill  might  be: 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  reward  someone 
for  doing  what  he  or  she  should  be 
doing  anjrway  as  an  officer  who  takes 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  law? 

These  awards  would  not  only  be 
given  to  those  who  risk  their  lives  in 
the  fight  against  illegal  drug  traffick- 
ing, but  also  to  those  resisting  the 
heavy  pressure  to  cooperate  with  the 
traffickers  or  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
their  activities.  Let's  face  it.  we  are 
dealing  with  situations  involving  ex- 
treme danger  and  staggeringly  large 
amounts  of  money— these  rewards 
would  be  a  form  of  endangerment  pay. 

H.R.  1621  also  contains  a  provision 
allowing  such  a  reward  to  be  made 
posthumously  to  the  survivors  of 
someone  who  was  killed  or  otherwise 
deceased  before  receiving  the  award. 

FoUowing  is  the  text  of  H.R.  1621. 
the  Drug  EMorcement  Incentive  Act 
of  1985: 


A  bill  to  am^nd  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  provide  for  awards  to  domestic  and  for- 
eign narcotics  agents  and  other  persons 
who  make  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  fight  against  the  Ulegal  drug  traffic  In 
and  to  the,  United  SUtes 

Be  it  etuMed  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repreaentac^ve*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congret*  auembUd, 

BBCnON  1.  SliDRT  TfTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Drug  En- 
forcement I^icentive  Act  of  1988". 
SBC  X.  AUTHokmr  fob  awards. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  »34(cXl)  of 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  ss  follows: 

"(B)  the  payment  of  awards  under  para- 
graph (3);". 

SBC  S.  DBTBI#IINATION  OF  AMOUNTS  AND  RBCIFI- 
^NT8  OF  AWABDa 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  534(c>  of  title  38. 
United  tttalp  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:       j 

"(3XA)  THe  Attorney  Gennal— 

"(1)  may.  n  the  Attorney  General's  discre- 
tion, make  an  award  under  paragraph 
(IKB),  in  any  amount  the  Attorney  QtotxwX 
determines  appropriate,  to  any  United 
States  or  f orei^  national  for  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  illetfd  drug  traffic,  or  to  the  survi- 
vors of  suck  a  United  States  or  foreign  na- 
tional in  cases  where  the  individual  making 
such  contribution  dies  before  the  award  Is 
made:  and 

"(U)  shall«  in  making  any  such  award  take 
into  account— 

"(I)  the  value  of  the  sums  and  objects  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
conduct  for  which  the  award  is  made;  and 

"(II)  whether  persons  engaging  In  illegal 
drug  traffid  are  arrested  as  a  result  of  the 
conduct  for  which  the  award  is  made. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  OvuenX  shall  consult, 
with  respect  to  the  making  of  awards  under 
this  subsec^on,  to  the  extent  the  Attorney 
General  coftsiderB  appropriate,  with  any  of 
the  entities  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  with  any  of  the  following  entities 
outside  suck  Department: 

"(i)  The  bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  snd 
PIrearms  lit  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. ' 

"(ii)  The  United  States  Customs  Service  In 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

"(Ul)  Th^  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  In  ttie  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

"(iv)  The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  In  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(v)  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  In 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Sov- 
Ices. 

"(vi)  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

"(vii)  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(vlii)  The  Department  of  Education. 

"(Ix)  The  Bureau  of  Intetnational  Narcot- 
ics BCatters  in  the  Department  of  State. 

"(X)  The  Department  of  Defense. 

"(xi)  TheCentrsl  Intelligence  Agency. 

"(xli)  Tl^e  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency.".* 


MOVING  AHEAD  WITH 
SYNTHETIC  FUEI£ 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PKimSTLVAllIA 
in  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVZS 

Monday.  March  25, 198S 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
1970's  America  paid  a  severe  price  for 
our  shortsightedness  on  energy.  We 
need  consistency  and  careful  planning 
to  achieve  energy  independence. 

As  long  as  U.S.  potential  for  self-suf- 
ficiency remains  untapped,  the  likeli- 
hood of  future  shortages  remains  reaL 

America  has  always  been  the  pioneer 
in  finding  advanced  technologies.  Our 
technlcal  superiority  helps  keep  us 
strong  and  independent. 

These  points  are  particularly  impor- 
tant in  light  of  the  continuing  debate 
in  Congress  over  the  future  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  development.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues.  I  want  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  testimony  I  re- 
cenUy  gave  to  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  our  energy  situation  and  the 
future  of  synthetic  fuels. 

Hon.  John  P.  Murtha's  Tasmioinr  por 
BUIK»T  ComoTTix 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  because  the  United  SUtes  is 
still  dangerously  dependent  on  foreign  sup- 
pliers of  energy,  we  need  to  assist  the  pri- 
vate development  of  synthetic  fuels. 

Our  vulnerability  to  oil  supply  disruptions 
in  1973  moved  the  United  States  toward  al- 
ternative fuels  production.  Now,  our  long 
term  consumption  of  imported  oU  is  the 
problem. 

In  1973,  during  the  oil  embargo.  United 
SUtes  imiKtrte  of  oil  accounted  for  about  36 
percent  of  demand. 

In  1984,  a  period  when  many  people  said 
the  energy  crisis  was  over,  DOE  indicates 
that  the  United  SUtes  imported  about  33 
percent  of  Ite  oil  demand. 

Have  we  not  learned  the  fact  that  we  are 
sUU  dangerously  dependent  on  foreign  oil? 
We  can  pretend  the  situation  is  not  serious 
because  there  is  a  surplus  of  oil  on  the 
world  market,  and  decreased  prices.  But 
that  pretense  costs  us  dearly  in  two  funda- 
mental areas:  Our  significant  balance  of 
trade  defldt,  and  our  national  securitr  both 
military  and  economic. 

Our  importa  are  increasing,  now  at  Just 
over  5  million  barrels  a  day,  because  U.8. 
IMToduction  is  declining: 

The  VJS.  is  producing  Just  over  3  billion 
barrels  of  oU  per  year,  the  same  level  of  the 
past  dooen  years.  To  malnUin  this  produc- 
tion, VS.  reserves  are  being  depleted  faster 
than  new  reserves  can  be  found. 

Despite  the  eight-fold  increase  in  prices 
since  1973  and  the  drilling  of  660.000  new 
weUs,  U.8.  oil  reserves  fell  by  one-third  to 
leas  than  37  billion. 

Strategic  planning  is  the  key  to  siurvive  in 
a  future  where  more  domestic  energy  is 
needed  and  less  is  available.  Achievement  of 
energy  Independence  requires  time  and  com- 
mitment. So  long  as  UJ3.  potential  for  self 
suffldoicy  remains  untapped,  we  remain 
vulnerable  to  the  instability  and  frequent 
disruptions  of  our  oil  supply. 

America  has  always  been  the  pioneer  in 
finding  advanced  technologies.  We  have  the 
necessary  technology  to  develop  the  kind  of 
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fuels  we  need  for  a  secure  future.  More  im- 
portantly, we  have  the  raw  materials  for 
synthetic  fuels  In  huge  abundance— enough 
feedstocks  to  satisfy  aU  our  fossil  energy  de- 
mands for  several  centuries. 

Last  summer,  the  President  and  Congress 
reassessed  the  goals  of  the  program.  The 
consensus  was  that  the  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram was  sound  and  with  a  streamlined  pro- 
gram, we  could  meet  the  objective  of  using 
domestic  f  ossO  resources  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.* 


FIGHTING  CULTURE  WARS  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

Ornw  JBRSBT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFBESEHTATTVES 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Eto>eaker.  pri- 
vate initiative  is  a  leading  American 
strengUi.  It  lies  behind  many  of  this 
country's  best  efforts  in  international 
public  diplomacy.  The  fledgling  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  is  a 
privately  managed.  Government- 
funded  organization  which  prtmotes 
democratic  principles  and  activities 
abroad.  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  Sunnne  Gar- 
ment's review  of  the  NED's  successful 
passage  throtigh  appropriations  hear- 
ings in  the  House  and  of  its  activities 
abroad: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  IS, 
1985] 

FiGHTIHC  CULTORX  WARS  III  APGHAinSTAR 

(By  Suzanne  Garment) 

There  is  nothing  like  the  thought  of 
ha^nging  to  concentrate  the  mind,  and  noth- 
ing like  a  crisis  to  show  what  an  organisa- 
tion Is  or  Is  not  good  for.  This  we^  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  a  private 
but  government-funded  group  recently  es- 
tablidied  to  support  the  growth  of  democra- 
cy throughout  the  world,  went  before  a 
House  subcommittee  for  lU  aimual  appro- 
priations bearing. 

In  the  good  old  post-Wwld  War  U  days, 
the  U.S.  gave  a  certain  amount  of  covert  eld 
to  pcriltical  and  cultural  institutions  that 
promoted  democratic  American-style  ideas 
in  various  countries.  During  the  ^Hetnam 
War.  the  belief  s|»ead  among  our  opinion 
leaders  that  we  should  not  stick  our  self-in- 
terested noses  Into  other  nations'  sacredly 
indigoious  affairs  in  this  way.  The  official 
U.S.  aid  shriveled,  and  few  private  American 
organizations  were  willing  or  able  to  fill  the 
breach. 

But  not  everyone  in  American  politics 
looked  upon  this  purification  as  a  good 
thing.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Ronald 
Reagan,  in  a  1983  speech  to  the  British  Par- 
liament, proposed  a  new  unit  to  take  up  the 
Job  of  watching  out  for  the  health  of  demo- 
cratic ideas.  The  speech  turned  Into  an  orga- 
nization that  was  finally  dedared  official  by 
Congress  in  November  1983. 

At  the  beginning  the  project  looked  like  a 
sure  loser.  It  couldnt  be  secret  anymore,  of 
course.  The  projecte  the  Endowment  dealt 
with  wotdd  be  initiated  and  carried  out  by 
private  orgudzatkHis.  so  the  government 
would  not  dirty  its  hands  with  operational 
detaUs.  The  board  would  give  voice  to  the 
whole  howling  range  of  American  politic 
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bmbMH  and  Imbor.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
craU.  hawka  and  dovet.  Surely  the  organiza- 
tion's policies  would  emerte  as  pious  plati- 
tudes, proelalmlnc  Impartial  disgust  with 
hostile  dictators  on  the  left  and  friendly  dic- 
tators on  the  right 

It  Is  something  of  a  miracle  that  Endow- 
ment President  Carl  Oershman  was  able  to 
keep  this  bunch  on  speaking  tenns  long 
enough  to  spend  any  of  that  mtmey  Rep. 
Brown  Is  so  worried  about.  The  labor  move- 
ment Is  the  biggest  single  force  In  the  En- 
dowment so  far.  because  at  the  beginning 
only  labor  had  pre-existing  organlattlons  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  sort  of  work  that  the 
fledgling  Endowment  wanted  to  support. 
Therefore,  others  on  the  board.  Democrats 
at  least  as  much  as  Republicans,  were 
always  kwkinc  to  take  a  whack  at  the 
unions.  The  Democratic  Party  has  been  tus- 
sling over  which  ideas  and  people  should 
henceforth  control  it.  so  people  from  the 
various  Democratic  factions  have  made 
trouble  for  one  another.  RealpolUik  fans 
have  not  been  able  to  see  why  we  truly  need 
a  democraUc  think  tank  In  Guatemala, 
while  a  certain  sort  of  tdeallst  has  recom- 
mended projecu  like  U.S.-Sovlet  youth  lead- 
ership exchanges  as  the  route  to  democratic 
nirvana. 

PuBllngly.  though,  the  Endowment  has 
not  only  survived  but  has  given  support  to  a 
pretty  consistently  good  list  of  projects. 
Money  has  gone  to  help  plan  an  intema- 
Uonal  youth  conference  In  Jamaica,  to 
strengthen  democratically  based  coopera- 
tives in  Chile,  to  help  support  the  Independ- 
ent newspaper  "La  Prensa"  In  Nlcarag\ia. 
And.  of  course,  there  has  been  money  for 
Afghanistan 

Consider  the  Endowment's  most  recent 
effort  In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan.  Over  the  last  few  weeks 
expert  witnesses  have  been  testifying  on  the 
current  situation  to  the  Cmgreasional  Task 
Faroe  on  Afghanistan  From  them  we  get  a 
consistent  idea  of  what  the  Afghans  need 
now.  They  need  effective  arms.  They  need 
food  in  the  face  of  the  SovleU'  deliberate 
destruction  of  agriculture.  They  say  they 
also  urgently  need  education,  both  within 
the  country  and  outside  it.  This  request 
would  not  naturally  go  to  the  top  of  a  VA 
policy  maker's  list.  But  the  Afghans  know 
that  the  Soviets  aim  to  pacify  the  country 
in  the  long  run  by  such  devices  as  destroy- 
ing the  schools  snd  taking  the  young  chil- 
dren away  for  Marxist  education  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  tactics  may  not  bear 
fruit  next  month  but  could  destroy  the  cul- 
ture of  Afghan  Independence  in  the  genera- 
tion to  come. 

The  Endowment  has  Jtist  awarded  an  edu- 
cation grant  to  American  Friends  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  money  will  go  to  writing,  re- 
printing and  distributing  textbooks  in  areas 
controlled  by  freedom  flghters:  to  training 
Afghan  teachers  and  sending  them  home  to 
reopen  schools,  and  to  give  Afghans  porta- 
ble video  cameras— plus  training— so  they 
can  bear  witness  to  the  invasion's  impact. 

Tea.  this  is  a  small  effort  compared  with  a 
nice  bunch  of  missile  launchers.  But  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  state  of  the  spirit  inside 
Afghanistan  and  the  state  of  opinion  abroad 
can  be  changed  so  as  to  affect  Soviet  calcu- 
lations of  what  this  war  Is  worth  to  them. 
Two  days  ago  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  In  Geneva  issued  its 
strongest  resolution  yet  on  Afghanistan, 
condemning  Soviet  torture,  bombing  of  civil- 
ians and  destruction  of  agriculture.  The 
vote  followed  a  report  last  week  from  within 
the  U.N.  bureaucracy  accusing  the  Soviets 
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of  torture  and  chemical  warfare.  Such  UJf . 
actions  would  have  been  unthinkable  a 
decade  ago. 

The  small  new  Endowment  Is  already  be- 
ginning to  give  us  a  few  bangs  for  our  bucks. 
Would  that  more  publicly  funded  agencies 
could  give  such  a  clearly  satisfying  account 
of  themselves.* 


WOODT  HEABLER  RETIRES 
FROM  LABOR  POST 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  omo 

»  THB  HOU8I  or  MPRKSEMTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  25. 1995 

•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
35  years  as  an  active  member  of  the 
United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union.  Woody  Heabler 
has  retired  from  his  position  as  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  president  of  local 
880  in  Cleveland.  Heabler  Joined  the 
union  in  1947  as  a  stock  clerk  in  the 
A4fcP  store  at  Archwood  and  West  2Sth 
Street  in  Cleveland.  There  he  met  Joe 
Madcelonka.  a  fellow  employee  who  is 
now  president  of  the  locaL  Together. 
as  rank  and  file  and  staff  union  activ- 
ists, they  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 

From  the  Archwood  AAP.  Woody 
went  on  to  help  open  several  of  the 
chain's  outlets  on  the  southwest  side 
of  Cleveland.  In  1940,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  head  cashier  at  West  130th  and 
Pearl  Road.  Southland.  A  year  later, 
he  entered  the  Navy  for  4  years,  and 
subsequently  returned  to  his  Job  with 
A&P. 

In  the  mid-1950's.  Woody  was  elevat- 
ed to  the  local  880  staff,  becoming  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Following  a  merger 
with  Akron  local  698.  he  was  named 
executive  assistant  to  the  president. 
He  and  his  wife  Rose  are  Justly  proud 
of  their  three  children  and  their  seven 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  Madaelonka  has 
written  a  warm  salute  to  Woody  in  the 
February  Issue  of  The  Voice  of  Local 
880.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoio  following  my  remarks. 

The  salute  follows: 

About  WooDT  .  .  . 
(By  Joseph  Mattaelonka) 

It's  hard  to  think  of  Woody  Heabler  as  a 
legend.  He  still  has  the  boyish  manner  that 
makes  people  stare  In  disbelief  when  he  tells 
them  he's  56.  What  I  mean  Is.  Woody 
doesnt  look  like  a  legend.  And  yet.  when  he 
walked  out  of  his  office  a  few  days  ago.  ev- 
erybody knew  that  a  visible  change  was 
taking  place  In  the  union's  personality. 

Woody  Isn't  completely  leaving  the  local. 
He'll  be  back  to  help  us  whenever  we  need 
his  capabilities  which  are  considerable.  And 
his  office  has  s  new  occupant.  Jim  Jerele. 
one  of  the  bright  young  men  In  the  Ohio 
labor  movement. 

We  expect  great  things  from  the  people 
who  took  on  new  responsibilities  in  the 
aftermath  of  Woody's  retirement.  But  no 
one  will  make  things  happen  the  way 
Woody  did.  He  has  a  style  of  his  own. 
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In  his  determined  way.  always  with 
humor,  he  could  come  up  with  achieve- 
menu  In  negotiations,  organising  or  griev- 
ance settlement  that  bordered  on  the  spec- 
tacular. Yet.  when  the  cameras  moved  In  to 
record  his  deeds  for  posterity.  Woody  liked 
to  step  aside  and  let  the  spotlight  fall  on 
the  rest  of  the  team. 

Does  that  mean  he's  modest?  Woody?  Oh. 
hell  no.  He  Just  doesn't  deem  the  accolades 
worth  trifling  with.  When  told  that  The 
Voice  was  going  to  make  a  fuss  about  his  re- 
tirement, he  suggested  the  amount  of  space 
such  coverage  warranted  by  holding  up  a 
hand  with  thumb  and  forefinger  an  Inch 
apart. 

That's  the  same  Woody  who  could  snap 
the  boredom  out  of  a  room  with  a  few  outra- 
geous renuirks.  who  could  wave  his  ever- 
present  dgar  like  a  baton,  turning  a  dull  ses- 
sion into  a  symphony  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. 

Yes.  I'm  prejudiced.  Woody  and  I  have 
been  friends  since  we  met  88  years  ago  as 
high  school  kids  in  a  West  Side  A&P  store. 
My  wife  Mary  and  I  helped  celebrate  many 
happy  milestones  with  Woody  and  Rose,  the 
birth  of  three  Heabler  children— and  seven 
grandchildren.  We  were  there  when  the  oc- 
casions were  not  so  happy  as  well. 

We  walked  a  lot  of  picket  lines:  well  be 
walking  more  In  the  years  ahead.  Woody 
can't  get  over  being  a  union  man. 

He'U  brisUe  at  the  things  said  about  him 
In  this  column  and  the  cartoon  that  appears 
over  my  head.  Hell  say  "nonsense."  or  some 
barnyard  equivalent  thereof. 

But  there's  nothing  he  can  do  about  It.  He 
can  take  comfort  If  necessary  In  the  fact 
that  there  U  not  enough  q>ace  in  this  paper 
to  recount  all  our  experiences  or  the  full 
measure  of  my  regard  for  him.* 


THINKING  ABOUT  DRUGS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  mw  TOKK 

nr  THi  HOUSE  or  axraisDrrATivB 

Monday,  March  25, 1985 

•  Bfr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7.  1985.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wisely  reconstituted  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  chair.  The  House  by 
its  action  signaled  that  it  was  not 
going  to  retreat  from  dealing  with  the 
serious  problem  of  drug  abuse,  a  prob- 
lem which  harms  so  many  of  our 
people  and  destroys  our  society. 

For  years,  knowledgeable  drug  au- 
thorities have  said  that  the  most  effec- 
tive technique  against  drug  abuse  is 
eradication  of  drugs  in  source  coun- 
tries before  they  are  shipped  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  staff  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  estimates  that  8  to  20 
million  people  are  now  using  cocaine 
in  America,  and  that,  at  a  minimum. 
85  tons  of  cocaine  entered  the  United 
SUtes  in  1984.  Based  on  a  heroin 
addict  population  of  500,000  people  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  10  tons  of  heroin  have  been 
entering  the  country  from  1981  to 
1984. 
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It  is  estimated  that  25  million  people 
in  the  United  States  regularly  use 
marijuana  ^d  that  as  many  as  40  mil- 
lion peopl*  may  be  occasional  users. 
On  the  bsfis  of  illicit  marijuana  pro- 
duction ano  trafficking  data  available 
in  late  1984.  it  is  estimated  that  30,000 
to  60.000  ions  of  marijuana  is  being 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  annu- 
ally. This  ig  augmented  by  about  4.000 
tons  of  dobiestic  production  as  com- 
pared to  about  700  tons  In  1980.  An  es- 
timated 200  tons  of  hashish,  the  com- 
pressed resin  of  the  cannabis  plant,  is 
smuggled  iiito  the  United  States  annu- 
ally. 

Clearly,  It  is  in  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  good 
diplomatlcj  relations,  with  as  many 
drug-producing  nations  as  possible,  yet 
it  is  imperative  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  Ambassadors  to  these 
nations,  mkke  it  clear  that  drug  pro- 
duction mast  come  down.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  th4t  I  worked  with  Congress- 
man BbuMo"  OiLMAif  and  Senator 
Paula  Ha^kims  to  enact  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
contained  in  the  Department  of  State 
Authorizatpon  Act,  secthm  1003  of 
Public  Law  98-164,  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  cut 
off  mHltai^  and  economic  assistance 
to  countries  that  fall  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  ciirtail  illicit  drug  production. 

As  chairtnan  of  the  Sdect  Commit- 
tee on  Nsicotics  Abuse  and  Control.  I 
have  consistently  advocated  a  broad- 
based  attack  on  drug  abuse  including 
intematloiial  narcotics  control,  drug 
abuse  lawi  enforcemoit,  drug  abuse 
preventioi^  education,  and  rehabilita- 
tion efforte.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
recent  klqnaping  and  murder  of  a 
DEA  agent  and  pUot  in  Mexico,  and 
the  death  i  >f  11  people  In  the  Wariilng- 
ton,  DC  area  from  a  "bad"  batch  of 
heroin.  Wnen  drugs  can  cause  events 
such  as  these,  it  is  time  to  evaluate 
narcotics  cpntrol  to  the  highest  priori- 
ty in  our  dealings  with  the  13  narcot- 
Ics-produckv  nations. 

I  was  pltesed  to  read  a  February  24. 
1985.  editflkial  in  the  Washington  Post 
enUUed  "iThinking  About  Drugs."  I 
agree  with  their  statement  that 
"Nothing  else  in  the  wortd  damages 
this  country  and  its  dtlaens  more— in 
lives  lost  and  blighted  and  in  other 
economic  And  social  costs.  Tet  our  offi- 
cial and  national  attention  to  it  is 
fitful  and  compartmentalised."  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  mtl- 
tled  "Thinking  About  Drugs"  be  in- 
serted in  the  CoHQRBSioifAL  Riooao 
at  this  point. 

The  editbrlal  follows: 

TsmKiiio  About  Dauos 

As  a  sodeiy.  we  have  some  curious  notions 
of  what  foneign  enemies  to  concentrate  on 
keeping  frofn  the  gates.  We  vend  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  prevent  nudear 
war  a  terrible  peril,  necessarily  of  compel- 
ling priority,  but  a  very  abstruct  peril  all 
the  same.  "Ihe  President  can  spend  what  is. 
in  a  political  sense,  an  even  more  precious 
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commodity- his  claim  on  the  public's  atten- 
Uoo— to  point  up  the  perceived  dangers  of 
Marxism  in  Central  America.  Meanwhile, 
though  It  Is  not  ignored,  another  interna- 
tional matter  whose  menace  Is  far  more  Im- 
mediate, real,  costly,  terrifying  and  perva- 
sive is  treated  as  almost  routine. 

We  refer  to  drugs,  most  of  which  are  pro- 
duced abroad.  Nothing  else  in  the  world 
damages  UUs  country  and  Its  citizens  more— 
In  lives  lost  and  blighted  and  in  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  costs.  Yet  our  official  and 
national  attention  to  it  Is  fitful  and  com- 
partmentalized. The  drug  trade  seems  to 
ebb  and  flow  as  a  law-enforcement  priority. 
Until  very  recently.  It  was  not  regarded  as  a 
cnwlal  consideration  for  American  diploma- 
cy. It  Is  stfll  possible  to  read  whole  books 
and  learned  articles  on  Latin  America  and 
oUier  (bug  sources  without  seeing  a  mention 
of  the  dread  flow.  Cobalt  mgages  the  strate- 
gic thinkers,  not  cocaine. 

Suppose  the  Mexicans  were  sending  guer- 
rillas across  the  border  to  raid  ranches  in 
Texas,  occasionally  killing  an  American. 
Suppose  the  Russians  were  sending  frogmen 
on  a  like  mission  to  isolated  Aleutian  is- 
lands. It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  adrena- 
lin that  would  flow  as  the  country  contem- 
plated these  affronts  to  American  sovereign- 
ty and  tranquility.  Yet  thousandfold  multi- 
ples of  these  effects  arise  from  the  drug 
trade  with  no  remotely  similar  political  or 
emotional  swell. 

True,  the  "raiders"  now  crossing  the 
border  have  not  been  dlq)atched  or.  presum- 
ably, winked  at  by  their  governments— al- 
though Reagan  officials  question  whether 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are  as  innocently  de- 
tached as  they  dalm  to  be.  Emedally  in 
Latin  America,  the  source  and  conduit  coun- 
tries are  themselves  increasingly  ravaged  by 
drugs.  Drug  use  grows  within  their  borders. 
The  drug  business  has  created  centers  of 
wealth  and  power  challenging  the  Integrity 
and.  as  the  United  Nations  recently  put  it. 
"the  very  security"  of  some  coimtries.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  necessary  to  define  drug 
abuse  not  Just  as  an  overwhelming  health 
and  social  Issue  but  as  a  revolutionary  politi- 
cal force  of  global  dimensions. 

We  have  no  Inclination  to  dump  all  the 
blame  on  the  producing  countries— friendly 
countries,  after  alL  They  are  in  the  grips  of 
a  monster  created  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  immense  demand  generated  by  the 
American  market.  We  are  certain,  however, 
that  a  basic  condition  of  wise  policy  is  for 
the  problem  to  be  given  a  measure  of  atten- 
tion and  respect  no  less  than  that  accorded 
nudear  war  and  Central  American  guerril- 
las. Even  at  this  late  date,  the  first  require- 
ment is  thinking  about  drugs,  urgently. 
com|H«henslvely.  correcUy.a 


MARY  MATHEWS  LIVES  TO 
BATTLE  FOR  YORKTOWN 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

orvntcnriA 

nt  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSKMTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1985 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  Virginia's  great  patriots  is  Mary 
Mathews  of  Yorktown.  She  and  her 
late  husband  established  one  of  the 
most  popular  restaurants  in  eastern 
Virginia.  Nick's  Seafood  Pavilion  has  a 
reputation  that  extends  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
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Through  their  lives.  Nick  and  Mary 
Mathews  represent  the  ideal  American 
success  story.  They  came  to  America 
virtually  penniless,  but  like  so  many 
who  have  adopted  our  country,  they 
believed  in  the  dream  which  we  claim 
for  ourselves.  Nick  and  Mary  struggled 
and  sacrificed,  and  built  a  thriving 
business,  but  more  important,  they 
have  given  back  so  much  to  their  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation. 

It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  Mary 
Mathews  should  have  been  selected  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  be  the  sponsor  of  the 
latest  UJSJB.  Yorktoum  now  in  commis- 
sion. In  the  devotion  to  duty  which 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  her  life, 
Mary  showed  her  true  grit  on  the  way 
to  the  launching  ceremonies.  Her  hus- 
band Nick,  who  was  aoci»4ianying 
her,  died  suddenly  during  the  flight  to 
BCississippi,  but  BCary  Mathews  carried 
on.  Just  as  she  continues  to  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
in  the  RccoBs  a  marvelous  profile  of 
Mary  Mathews  which  appeared  in  the 
Blarch  21,  1985,  edition  of  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader.  The  writer,  Kath- 
erine  Calos,  has  captured  Mwy's  great 
spirit.  I  know  that  my  colleagues,  and 
all  readers  of  the  Rccoro,  will  be  in- 
spired by  her  life,  as  I  have  been 
during  the  many  years  I  have  been 
honored  and  privileged  to  count  her 
my  friend. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  News/Leader.  Mar.  21, 
1985] 

Mabt  Mathkws  Livb  to  Battu  pox 
yobktowh 

(By  Katherlne  Calos) 

YoHKTOWB.- Mary  Mathews  still  cries 
when  she  talks  about  her  late  husband  She 
cries  when  she  visits  his  grave  daily  at  the 
Yorktown  Victory  Center.  She  cries  when 
she  sees  his  picture  in  an  exhibit  inside  the 
center. 

Her  husband  of  40  years.  Nick  Mathews, 
has  been  dead  for  two  years  now.  but  her 
memories  have  not  died  with  him. 

Together  the. Greek  immigranU  buflt  a 
limch  counter  in  Worid  War  H  Yorktown 
into  the  425-seat  Nick's  Seafood  Pavllian. 
They  prospered  enough  to  pay  the  town's 
electric  blU  when  a  dispute  with  the  county 
resulted  in  street  li^ts  being  cut  off.  To 
prevent  the  Yorktown  Victory  Center  from 
being  build  In  Newport  News,  they  donated 
22  acres  of  land  to  the  state.  When  no  one 
else  was  willing  to  build  a  bicentennial 
monument  recognizing  the  Revolutltmary 
War  victory  at  Yorictown.  they  put  up  a 
granite  rotunda  beside  the  river. 

smt  WBMT  ARBSD  TO  CBaiSim  SHIP 

Then  he  died  April  14.  liWS.  as  they  were 
flying  to  Pascsgoula.  Miss.,  to  christen  the 
n.S.  Navy  cruiser  Yorktown.  She  went 
ahead  and  christened  the  ship  as  he  would 
have  wanted  her  to  do.  and  then  she 
brought  him  back  home  to  bury  him. 

A  marble  tomb  now  marks  his  grave  on  a 
promontory  Just  behind  the  victory  center 
buildtog.  American  flags  decorate  pots  of 
chrysanthemimis  at  each  comer. 

One  day  she  will  be  buried  beside  him. 
The  chiseled  inscription  already  reads  in 
the  plural:  "Patriots,  philanthropists,  bene- 
factors to  man.  state  and  country." 
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Before  that  day  comes.  Mmry  Mathews 
says  she  has  a  few  more  projects  to  accom- 
plish. 

One  of  them  would  be  to  build  a  tradition- 
al Oreek  icon  stand  beside  the  river  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  A  lamp  and  an  icon 
of  St.  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of  sailors, 
would  be  placed  inside  a  structure  that 
looks  like  a  tiny  church  atop  a  pedestaL  It 
would  reprcaent  a  prayer  of  safe  passage  for 
travelen. 

She's  also  campaltninc  to  have  Torktown 
Day  made  a  state  holiday,  cet  rid  of  the 
bath-houses  on  the  town  beach  and  stop 
construction  of  a  pier  for  cruise  ships. 

SBX  TAKKS  Town's  RBaRAOI  SBUOUSLT 

She  isn't  shy  about  expressing  her  irrita- 
tion at  people  who  don't  take  her  town's 
heritace  seriously,  whether  they  be  state 
legislators,  Torktown  officials  or  sunbathers 
on  the  beach.  In  accented  Knglish  that  still 
tends  to  follow  the  syntax  of  Oreek.  she 
chastised  the  state  legislators  who  refused 
to  substitute  Torktown  Day  for  election  day 
as  a  state  holiday  this  year. 

"That's  ignorance  not  to  respect  your  own 
background."  she  said. 

"Without  history,  a  strong  sense,  the 
people  be  like  ■in»n»i«  Any  place  you  go, 
people  ask  your  name,  name  of  your  par- 
ents: same  as  a  nation,  you  gotta  have  back- 
ground. Hlftory  makes  the  world  survive. 

"For  these  people  not  to  recognise  Tork- 
town Day  is  a  crime.  I  never  expect  they  say 
no.  They  say,  'Tou  don't  have  to  have  holi- 
day to  be  patriotic.'  Tou  got  to  have  holiday 
to  renew  spirit. 

"I'm  40  years  here  and  I  never  miss  a  vote. 
And  I  work  18  hours  In  the  restaurant" 

Her  losing  battles  with  town  officials  have 
pitted  her  concern  for  history  sgainst  their 
concern  for  tourism.  They  want  to  build  a 
pier  to  bring  in  cruise  ships:  she's  concerned 
that  the  pilings  would  disturb  Comwallis' 
ships  on  the  bottom  of  the  Tork  River. 
They  built  bathhouses  on  the  sliver  of 
beach  beneath  the  town  bluffs  to  encourage 
recreational  use  of  the  river  she  wants 
them  removed  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
setting. 

"Little  by  little,  they  make  a  resort  town." 
she  complained.  "This  town  to  make  like 
that.  There  Is  no  room!  There  la  no  sand! 
Ood  Boade  Comwallis  to  come  five  blocks 
down  from  here.  There  is  no  place  for  him 
to  go.  Same  with  us.  No  room. 

TOWH'S  PUBPOSX  IS  NOT  AS  A  lOMR 

"This  place.  Ood  made  it  for  different 
purpose.  Tou  have  to  respect  that.  Not  for 
good  time." 

Maria  Pappamlhalopoulou  already  was  a 
D.&  dttsen  when  she  left  SparU  in  1930  to 
Join  her  father,  a  naturalised  VJB.  citlsen.  in 
New  Tork.  NIkolaoa  Matheos.  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Karpathos.  had  preceded  her 
to  the  VJS.  by  10  years.  They  met  at  her 
uncle's  restaurant. 

"It's  luck,  that's  all."  she  said.  "Tou  can't 
escape  the  luck.  I  saw  him.  he  saw  me, 
that's  it.  It  was  Just  destiny."  In  1942  they 
were  married  and  in  1044  they  came  to 
Torktown. 

"By  accident,  destiny,"  she  said.  "We 
didnt  even  know  the  town  was  here.  We  left 
New  Tork  because  was  too  cold.  I  was  get- 
ting sick  in  winter.  We  thought,  go  to  Flori- 
da. We  stop  on  the  way  to  see  friends  and 
stay.  Destiny." 

STAKRB  aasTAUBAirr  »  WAamn 

They  decided  to  open  a  Torktown  restau- 
rant and  started  out  serving  anything  they 
could  find  in  a  wartime  econtmiy.  She 
laughs  about  the  time  she  thought  she  was 
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getting  a  great  deal  on  four  lambs.  Then  her 
husband  saw  them.  "He  say.  'Mary,  you 
don't  got  lambs.  Tou  got  goat.' " 

Some  of  those  early  days  are  recorded 
now  in  an  exhibit  that  opened  last  year  at 
the  Torktown  Victory  Center.  An  oak  bench 
from  Ellis  Island  immigration  center  in  New 
Tork.  the  long  white  dress  Mrs.  Mathews 
made  for  her  wedding  and  the  first  table  in 
their  Torktown  restaurant  are  among  the 
articles  telling  "One  Story  Among  MiUions" 
in  the  overall  scheme  of  "An  American 
Dream." 

That  story  continued  with  the  prospering 
of  their  restaurant  Its  decor  evolved  into  a 
pastiche  of  sculpture,  paintings  and  plants. 
In  the  foyer  alone  are  a  statue  of  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  a  pair  of  statues  called  Night  and 
Day,  two  mosaics  of  Greek  mythological  fig- 
ures and  a  tin  man  made  of  scraps  left  over 
from  the  Torktown  cruiser. 

In  the  NUe  Room,  people  often  toss  pen- 
nies into  a  pool,  which  has  collected  more 
than  $750  for  the  Shriners'  Hospital.  Beside 
the  pool  is  a  model  of  the  United  States 
luxury  liner  and  statues  of  an  Egyptian 
queen  and  of  Moses  being  taken  from  the 
bulrushes.  A  13-foot  religious  painting 
stretches  across  one  wall. 

Other  sutues  and  paintings  are  every- 
where. Most  were  bought  inexpensively.  A 
few,  however,  have  cost  in  the  range  of 
$35,000. 

"Big  place,  empty  walls,  it's  dreary."  she 
explained  the  collection.  "I  don't  like  it. 
Cover  the  walls,  the  people  feel  at  home." 

As  the  restaurant  grew,  so  did  the  philan- 
thropies. In  addition  to  the  land  for  the  vic- 
tory center  and  the  bicentennial  rotunda, 
they  buOt  a  room  at  the  Newport  News  hos- 
pital in  1054,  built  a  hospital  In  Greece, 
fixed  the  church  in  her  home  town,  donated 
facilities  for  the  Torktown  Historical  Ship- 
wreck Museum,  contributed  to  the  Fort 
Eustis  Blilitary  Transportation  Museum, 
bought  fifes  and  drums  for  a  Torktown 
school  band  and  contributed  to  the  repair  of 
mosaics  at  a  Greek  Orthodox  archdiocese 
building  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Most  recently 
she's  given  the  Torktown  Victory  Center 
gift  shop  a  display  case  in  her  husband's 
memory. 

In  1980.  Christopher  Newport  College  In 
Hampton  recognised  their  contributions 
with  an  honorary  doctorate  in  humanitar- 
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mscairaoK  msraKD  nn  Givmo 

The  Mathews  never  had  any  children  to 
Inherit  their  fortune.  Some  would  say  that's 
why  they  give  away  so  much.  Mrs.  Mathews, 
however,  refers  to  an  Inscription  she  saw  in 
a  New  Tork  hotel  during  their  honeymoon. 

"When  you  have  people  come  to  you  and 
they  pay  a  dollar,  you  try  to  repay  them 
with  $1.10,"  she  paraphrased  it.  "That 
struck  me,  even  when  I  was  young.  It  was 
good  advice." 

Now  she  dresses  each  day  In  her  mourning 
colors  of  black,  dark  blue  or  brown  and 
walks  down  the  steps  from  her  house  to  her 
restaurant.  She  arrives  at  9:30  or  10  a.m. 
and  stays  until  it  closes  at  11  pjn. 

"When  he  die,  I  was  sure  to  close  up,"  she 
said.  "After,  I  change  my  mind.  It  would  be 
dirty.  It  would  have  newspapers  in  the  door. 
If  he  see  this  room,  he  don't  like  to  see  it 
dark  and  abandoned.  Leave  it  open. 

"His  friends  come  in.  People  cc«ne  In.  It's 
life."* 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

opcAuroamA 

in  THS  HOUSB  OF  RCnUESDITATIVCS 

Monday,  March  2S.  1985 

•  Mi.  COELHO.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  the  following  editorial  re- 
garding the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict recount  which  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  yesterday. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EioBiH  DisTucT  Racomrr  Ruus  Favok 
NEirmoi  CAmiSATi 

(By  Patrick  J.  Traub) 

It's  time  to  roll  the  8th  Congrebsional  Dis- 
trict clock  back  to  Dec.  13, 1984.  All  but  one 
evmt  since  then  might  just  as  well  have  not 
occurred. 

The  one  event  that  needed  to  occur  was 
the  Donocratic  majority  of  the  n.8.  House 
of  Representatives  voting  to  Investigate  who 
won  the  election. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  election  at  this 
moment  is  the  following: 

Republican  candidate  Richard  D.  Mcln- 
tyre  has  gained  a  lead  of  34  votes  over 
Democratic  candidate  Francis  Z.  McClos- 
key. 

All  the  work  completed  by  14  of  the  15 
coimty  recount  commissions  has  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  a  lot  of  sweat  rheto- 
ric and  newspaper  articles. 

The  only  commission  whose  work  has 
meaning  was  the  Gibson  County  recount, 
which  resolved  a  double  count  of  two  pre- 
cincts by  that  county's  computer.  That  cor- 
rection changed  MeCloskey's  7a-vote  lead, 
according  to  the  original  canvas  by  the 
county  clerks,  to  a  Mclntyre  lead  of  34 
votes. 

Rules  adopted  by  the  U.S.  House  favor 
neither  candidate,  although  Mclntyre  has 
been  disadvantaged  by  the  refusal  of  the 
House  Democrats  to  recognise  the  state  cer- 
tification. 

Washington  Republicans  and  Mclntyre 
have  complained  loudly  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  House  on  Its  recount  favor  McClos- 
key.  And,  on  the  surface,  the  argument  car- 
ries with  it  political  weight  because  the 
Democrats  drafted  the  rules. 

But,  the  new  rules  favor  neither  man  and 
many  result  in  a  fair,  districtwide  recount 
that  tmf  ortunately  will  not  be  recognised  by 
the  loser.  Whoever  loses  will  claim  through 
November  1986  that  the  1984  election  was 
stolen  from  him. 

The  new  rules  favor  neither  because  the 
rules  are  simple.  The  House  Is  going  to 
count  the  ballots  cast  in  the  election.  Its 
General  Accounting  Office  auditors  are  not 
going  to  discard  ballots  that  were  not  ini- 
tialed or  on  which  the  precinct  was  not  des- 
ignated. Those  ballots  will  be  counted. 

Because  of  that,  two  major  events  will 
occur  during  the  recount.  Ballots  in  all  15 
counties  will  be  counted  the  same.  And. 
more  than  45,000  ballots  never  re-examined 
wiU  be  looked  at  for  the  first  time. 

In  Vanderburgh  County,  more  than  3.800 
ballots  were  thrown  out  because  precinct 
workers  failed  to  write  their  initials  or  the 
precinct  number  on  the  ballot.  However, 
more  than  370  ballots  on  Gibson  County 
i»/^iny  initials  were  counted. 

The  House  Democrats  argue  that  If  the 
balloU  were  good  for  Gibson  County,  what's 
wrong  with  Vanderburgh? 
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Because  Indiana  law  does  not  provide  for 
coordinated  recounts  In  mulU-oounty  dis- 
tricts, thei^  can  never  be  a  coordinated  re- 
count 

It  Is  tr«e  the  XJS.  Benait  Is  ignoring 
present  Indiana  election  law  by  not  seating 
Mclntyre.  Bo  did  the  Indiana  House  In  seat- 
ing Rep.  Janet  L.  Hlbner,  R-Rtchmond.  Two 
wrongs  nufar  not  make  a  right  but  treating 
similarly  cist  baUots  differently  Is  definitely 
a  wrong.    \ 

Both  M«Cl08key  and  Mclntyre  workers 
grant  they  do  not  know  now  who  will  win 
the  electlofi  because  no  one  knows  what  tlie 
additional  j  104  prednets  in  VAnderburili 
Coimty  hud. 

As  long  as  the  House  doeant  change  Its 
rules,  that  makes  for  a  fair  count* 
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CLEMENS  HONORED 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OPRKWTOBK 
IH  the:  HOUSE  OF  HBPKnBRTATIVES 

Mbnday.  March  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeaJKues.  the  record  of  communi- 
ty service)  of  Carl  Clemens.  In  recogni- 
tion of  ^  lifetime  of  community 
work.  I  iubmit  the  following  article 
from  the  ^Carch  24. 1985  edition  of  the 
New  Torlk  Daily  News  for  the  Ricobs: 

Manhattan  has  its  Times  Square  and.  for 
60  years.  tUdgewood  had  its  Times  Trian- 
gle—the  title  given  to  a  tiny  triangular  park 
at  the  Intersection  of  Cornelia  St  and  Cy- 
press and  Myrtle  Aves.  The  park  derived  its 
nickname  from  the  RMgewood  Times,  a 
local  weekly  that  has  operated  from  a  build- 
ing opposite  the  park  since  1938. 

Now.  by  order  of  the  City  Council  and 
liayor  Koch,  the  park  will  be  called  Carl 
Clemens  Triangle,  In  honor  of  the  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Rldgewood  Times. 

Clemens;began  his  career  with  the  paper 
in  1930.  when  it  was  13  years  old  and  be  was 
only  four  fears  older.  A  son  of  German  Im- 
mi^ants.  oe  started  as  an  errand  boy  and 
went  on  tq  become  a  tireless  worker  for  the 
Ridgewooq  community. 

"This  is  an  honor  bestowed  upon  very  few 
people  in  oie  City  of  New  Tork."  Koch  said 
as  he  signed  the  name-change  bill  sponsored 
by  councilman  Walter  Ward  (D-Howard 
Beach). 

"Carl  ha$  been  a  lifetime  New  Torker  and 
has  worke4  continuously  for  the  betterment 
of  the  quAUty  of  life  for  iU  inhabitants." 
the  mayor  continued.  "His  life  Is  truly  a  suc- 
cess story  gnd  he  deserves  the  praise  we  give 
him  today.*'* 


MX.  THE  SOVIET  THREAT.  AND 
ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OPOOLOBABO 
Uf  THE|  HOUSE  OF  lEPBnSlfTATIVBS 

Mlpnday.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  I  rise 
in  reluctnt  support  of  this  resolution, 
releasing  i  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
MX  procikrement. 

My  relnctance  stems  from  my  fer- 
vent wish  that  we  could  vote  today  to 
banish  sUch  terrible  weapons  of  mass 
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destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Earth 
forever. 

We  do  have  within  sight  the  pros- 
pect of  transforming  this  dream  into 
reality,  but  we  must  get  there  from 
here.  And  "here"— the  reality  with 
which  we  are  faced— is  a  massive 
Soviet  advantage  in  strategic  nuclear 
strike  power,  an  advantage  gained  de- 
spite—perhaps it  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  "because  of"— SALT  I  and 
SALT  n,  the  arms  control  agreements 
that  were  supposed  to  give  us  a  nucle- 
ar arms  freeze. 

The  Soviets,  with  their  highly  accu- 
rate. BORVd  force  of  SS-18  and  SS-19 
ICBM's  now  have  the  ability  to  launch 
a  devastating  first  strike  against  our 
land-based  missile  force.  Alone,  the 
more  than  300  SS-18's  now  deployed 
have  the  capability  of  knodcing  out  80 
percent  of  our  ICBM  silos.  The  nearly 
400  S8-19's  currently  deployed  have 
virtually  the  same  ability  to  destroy 
hardened  targets. 

Add  to  this  first-strike  threat  the  So- 
viets' program  of  superhardening  their 
ICBM  launchers  and  command  and 
control  facilities,  their  comprehensive 
civil  defense  program,  designed  to 
bring  their  industrial  infrastructure 
through  all-out  nuclear  war,  their  vio- 
lations of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
seem  to  be  part  of  an  effort  to  "break 
out"  with  a  nationwide  antiballistic 
missile  defense,  and  their  clear  intent 
to  deploy  the  SS-X-24  and  25— two 
new,  highly  accurate,  hard  target  Idll- 
ing  ICBM's— with  a  large  proportion 
of  them  mounted  on  mobile  laimchers. 

Add  to  this  the  Soviets'  continued 
and  blatant  attempts— in  violation  of 
SALT— to  conceal  most  of  their  efforts 
to  gain  a  decisive  strategic  advantage 
with  which  to  cow  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  into  submission. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  our  most 
accurate  ICBM's— our  Minuteman 
m's— have  neither  the  accivacy  nor 
the  punch  to  crack  the  Soviets'  super- 
hardened  launchers  and  command  and 
control  centers. 

Since  SALT  I  was  signed  in  1972— 
while  the  United  States  stuck  to  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  I  treaties  and  even 
of  the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty— the 
Soviets  have  deployed  28  new  or  sig- 
nificantly modified  strategic  weapons 
systems.  And  as  we  debate  whether  or 
not  to  buy  21  more  MX's  this  year, 
they  have  at  least  8  more  systems— in- 
cluding the  SS-X-24  and  25— either 
poised  for  deplojnnent  or  under  devel- 
opment. Moreover,  there  is  evidence 
that  indicates  they  may  have  deployed 
the  88-16  ICBM— once  again,  a  viola- 
tion of  SALT. 

"Here"  is  a  very  frightening  and 
dangerous  reality  indeed. 

The  comprehensive  arms  talks  now 
going  forward  in  Geneva  offer  the 
shining  hope  that  we  may  at  least 
achieve  real  arms  control  as  opposed 
to  the  cosmetic  and  dangerous  arms 
control  we  have  known  to  date.  They 
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offer  the  hope  that  the  generation  of 
strategic  vexpom  which  we  wHl 
deploy  in  this  decade— including  MX. 
the  Trident  D-5,  and  the  B-lB-will 
be  the  last  of  their  Idnd. 

Regrettably,  because  of  the  arms- 
control  policies  of  past  administra- 
tions, this  last  generation  of  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  systems  must  be  put 
in  place  to  restore  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, give  us  a  basis  of  strength  from 
which  to  go  forward  with  arms  negoti- 
ations, and  carry  us  through  the 
period  from  now  imtU  the  day  we  will 
be  able  to  implement  the  sort  of  real 
arms  control  I  believe  is  passible  and 
that  I  believe  President  Reagan  is  pur- 
suing in  the  Geneva  talks  and  with  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  share  some 
thoughts  about  real  arms  controL 

The  key  ingredimts  of  real  arms 
control  are,  first,  substantial  and  last- 
ing reductions  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapooB.  second,  the  nonnudear  de- 
fensive technologies  to  ensure  that 
any  failure  to  adhere  to  arms  control 
accords  will  not  upset  the  strategic 
balance,  and  third,  policies  that  en- 
courage defense  over  offense. 

To  be  substantial,  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  wei^wns  must  reduce 
stockpiles  on  both  sides  Itelow  the 
levels  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  l)elieve  necessary  to  achieve  as- 
sured retaliation. 

The  oply  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
begin  reducing  nuclear  arms  stockpiles 
significanUy  is  if  the  United  States 
and  the  U.SJSJI.  can  be  reasonably 
certain  they  have  the  means  to  offset 
such  a  reduction  with  defensive  wesfh 
ons— a  star  shield. 

This  is  the  promise  of  President 
Reagan's  strategic  defense  initiative. 
This  program  of  intensive  research 
will  determine  and  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  strategic  defense  technol- 
ogies. Once  these  defensive  weapcms 
have  been  proven  practical,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  begin  a  step-by-step 
cutback  of  nuclear  offensive  weapons 
coupled  with  a  symmetrical  fielding  of 
nonnuclear  defensive  weapons— the 
star  shield. 

This  would  introduce  a  new  look  in 
strategic  arms,  a  policy  new  look  based 
on  genuine  reductions  in  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  backed  up  by  nonnucle- 
ar defenses.  And  reducing  stocks  of  of- 
fensive nuclear  wei^ions  while  putting 
in  place  offsetting  nonnuclear  defen- 
sive systems  maintains  the  strategic 
balance — ^and  does  so  at  a  less  threat- 
ening level. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  immi- 
nently practical  i4)proach  to  achieving 
real  arms  control  and  a  safer  world. 
With  it,  we  can  change  the  name  of 
the  strategic  arms  game  from  offense 
to  defense.  With  it,  we  can  l>egin  the 
process  of  dramatically  reducing  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  With  it.  we  can 
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transf  onn  the  strategic  arms  race  into 
a  peace  race. 

But  we  cannot  get  there  from  here 
without  first  going  through  a  difficult 
and  perilous  time,  a  time  of  negotia- 
tions and  changing  policies  and  per- 
ceptions, a  time  demanding  unity  and 
strength  of  purpose,  a  time  that  will 
sorely  test  our  courage  and  creativity 
and  mightily  try  our  patience  and  re- 
solve. 

We  now  face  one  such  test,  my 
friends  and  colleagues.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  me  In  standing  up  to  it.  in  sup- 
porting the  resolution  now  before  us. 
and  in  dedicating  yourselves  to  the 
support  of  arms  and  arms  control  poli- 
cies that  will  make  the  MX  and  its  ter- 
rible sisters  the  last  generation  of 
their  kind  and  give  all  humankind  the 
precious  gift  of  a  world  forever  free  of 
the  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust.* 


THE  MIDDLE  EASTERN  STEREO- 
TYPE: FASHIONABLE  PREJU- 
DICE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwTOUC 

n«  THK  HOUSS  OF  RBPRCSBITATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  19SS 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  concern  about  a  rising  tide 
of  misunderstanding  directed  against 
persons  of  Middle  ESastem  and  North 
African  descent. 

Writers,  newscasters,  government  of- 
ficials, and  others  have  found  that  it  is 
easy  to  make  disparaging  statements 
against  Arabs  and  Moslems.  We  are 
living  during  a  time  when  the  new 
stereotjrpe  of  an  evil  foreigner  is  that 
of  an  Arab  or  Moslem  fanatic.  We 
seem  to  remember  only  the  terrorism 
of  the  PLO.  and  not  the  statesman- 
ship of  Anwar  Sadat. 

This  is  a  dangerous  perception.  Mr. 
^Deaker.  because  our  history  is  rife 
with  examples  of  violent  prejudice. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  please  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  fact  that  many  North  Af- 
rican and  Middle  Eastern  countries  are 
our  allies,  and  that  most  people  in 
these  regions  want  nothing  to  do  with 
the  political  and  religious  fanatics  who 
ci4)ture  our  headlines. 

The  following  article  is  submitted 
for  insertion  in  the  Cohorcssiomal 
Rbcoro  In  the  spirit  of  understanding 
and  tolerance: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  19, 1085] 

Thx  "Ihstaht  AitAS  Kit" 

(Jack  O.  Sbaheen) 

When  I  think  of  the  word  "Arab,"  I  aee 
180  million  people  in  the  greater  Arab 
world.  Ifoat  thare  herltace.  religion  and  his- 
tory. In  31  Arab  coimtrlea  we  aee  city  dwell- 
ers and  suburbanites,  farmers  and  vUlagers. 
Their  dress  is  traditional  or  Western.  The 
variety  of  their  garb  and  life  style  defies 
stereotyping. 

When  many  of  us  hear  "Arab"  we  think 
"anti-American."  "antl-Christlan."  "cun- 
ning." "unfriendly"  and  "warlike."  Yet  most 
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of  ua  know  Uttle  of  the  Arab  people,  cus- 
toms or  accomplishments.  The  myths  of  the 
media  encourage  distrust  and  misunder- 
standing. Once  a  netatlve  Image  becomes  in- 
grained. It  endures.  The  result:  a  self -perpet- 
uating, dehumanising  stereotype,  carica- 
tures rather  than  human  beings. 

Several  distortions  exist: 

Arabs  are  extremely  wealthy.  In  fact,  the 
average  Arab  has  a  per  capita  income  of  ap- 
proximately $1,000  per  year. 

Arabs  are  barbaric  and  uncultured.  The 
Arabs  gave  the  world  a  religion— Islam— a 
language  and  an  alphabet.  Arab  scholars 
contributed  significantly  to  medicine,  math- 
ematics, astronomy,  chemistry  and  the  arts. 

They  are  sex  maniacs  and  white  slavers. 
As  a  Fulbright  scholar  who  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  Middle  East,  I  found  most  Arab 
husbands  to  be  monogamous.  Slavery  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

They  are  terrorists.  A  small  minority  of 
Arabs,  Israelis.  Etut>peans,  Americans  and 
others  resort  to  terror. 

They  are  buying  up  America.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  reports  that  Arab  Investments  in 
America,  compared  with  those  of  other 
groups,  are  mintmai  The  leading  Investors 
are  the  Dutch,  British.  Canadians.  Ger- 
mans. Swiss,  French  and  Japanese.  Invest- 
menU  made  by  Arabs  are  tagged  "Arab 
money"  in  a  way  German  marks  and  French 
francs  are  not. 

OPEC  equals  Arabs.  Only  seven  of  the  13 
members  are  Arabs. 

Iranians  are  Arabs.  Iranians  are  Persians. 

When  depicting  Arabs.  TV  and  screen 
writers,  novelists,  cartoonists  and  other 
media  professionals  incorporate  these 
myths  with  the  "Instant  Arab  Kit."  The  kit 
Includes  belly  dancers'  outfits,  headdresses, 
veils,  dark  sunglasses,  flowing  gowns  and 
robes,  oil  wells,  evil  mysticism,  limousines 
and  camels.  We  see  Arabs  as  billionaires, 
bombers  or  belly  dancers— villains  of  choice. 
It  is  fashionable  to  be  antl-Sonltlc— provid- 
ed the  Semites  are  Arabs. 

Stereotypk^  Arabs  prowl  TV  screens. 
Children  see  heavies  such  as  The  Desert 
Rat.  All  Boo-Boo.  Abdul-O,  the  Un-Cool-O 
and  Abdullah  the  Butcher  on  "Popeye," 
"Woody  Woodpecker"  and  other  shows. 

In  "Cagney  and  Lacey,"  the  police  women 
deceive  an  arrogant.  oU-rich  Arab,  whose 
Rolls-Royce  bears  a  license  plate 
"OILBUX."  The  rich  Arab  runs  over  a  poor 
Jew,  but  be  refuses  to  pay  the  victim's  htis- 
pltal  bills.  In  "CHIPS, "  a  reckless  sheik  tries 
to  bribe  the  officers— "a  way  of  life"  in  his 
country.  In  "Alice,"  Ben,  the  oil  baron,  asks 
Flo  to  become  Wife  No.  4. 

Common  film  portrayal  of  Arabs— the  de- 
prived woman,  the  stupid  sheik  and  the 
inept  lover— surfaces  again  in  several  1M4 
films,  such  as  "Best  Defense,"  "Bolero," 
"Cannonball  Rtm  H"  and  "ProtocoL" 

In  "Best  Defense."  Kuwaiti  children 
throw  stones  at  Eddie  Murphy's  tank.  Roars 
Murphy:  "Okay,  you  desert  rats,  now  you 
die."  "Bolero"  features  a  kidnapping  sheik 
as  an  inept  lover.  In  "Cannonball  Run  n," 
an  ape  kissing  King  Falafel.  The  king 
smiles,  saying:  "If  only  yoiu*  mother  could 
Um  like  that!"  "Protocol's"  hordes  of  Arabs 
ogle  Goldle  Hawn— she  has.  after  all,  blonde 
hair.  Arabs  are  so  deprived,  the  stale  formu- 
la goes,  they'U  do  anything  for  a  sexy 
blonde. 

Comic  strips  attract  our  attention.  An  ar- 
rogant would-be  seducer  of  Western  women. 
Sheik  Oily-O-leimi.  appears  in  "Brenda 
Starr."  "Spiderman"  features  Dr.  Mondo.  a 
nuclear  terrorist.  My  favorite  cartoon  char- 
acter.  Dennis  the  Menace,  complains  on 
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Thanksgiving  Day:  "Dewey's  family's  havln' 
meat  loaf.  HU  dad  says  some  Arab  Is  eating 
their  turkey." 

I  have  yet  to  read  a  novel  featuring  heroic 
Arabs.  Sometimes  the  antagonist  Is  half- 
Arab,  as  in  "Key  to  Rebecca."  In  novels 
such  as  "The  HaJ"  and  "The  Sphinx,"  Arabs 
appear  as  rellitfous  fanatics.  Other  novelists 
contend  they  are  Inept  aitaMlns  intoit  on 
destroying  Israel  and  the  West  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Tet  Israel  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
Middle  East  with  nuclear  arms. 

We  are  less  inclined  to  view  TV.  motion 
pictures  and  other  forms  of  entertainment 
as  propaganda  because  entertainment  is 
supposedly  harmless.  Tet  entertainment 
performs  as  propaganda  precisely  because 
audiences  absorb  messages  unknowingly. 

Stereotypes,  endlessly  repeated,  seem  nat- 
ural, and  are  thus  often  perceived  as  truth. 
The  distorted  images  should  be  abandoned 
along  with  other  stereotypes— the  black  do- 
mestic the  greedy  Jews,  the  savage  Indian, 
the  dirty  Hispanic  and  the  Italian  mobster. 

The  civil  rights  movemait  of  the  19Ms 
curbed  the  Stepln-Fetchlt-type  portrayal  of 
blacks  on  television.  The  movement  also 
helped  bring  to  the  screen  more  realistic 
portrayals  of  other  groups.  But  Arabs 
haven't  received  the  same  second  look  from 
the  media.  They  deserve  the  kind  of  accept- 
ance other  ethnics  receive. 

Today's  Arab  stereotype  parallels  that  of 
the  Jews  In  me-NasI  Oermany.  when  news- 
papers and  films  made  them  dark  and 
threatming.  The  characterisation  of  Jews 
as  anarchists  or  devious  financiers  was  Intol- 
erable. Tet  this  caricature  has  beoi  received 
and  transferred  to  another  group  of  Se- 
mites, the  Arabs.  Now  it  wears  a  robe  and  a 
headdress.  Instead  of  a  yarmulke  and  a  Star 
of  David. 

Perhapes  the  best  way  to  eradteate  the 
mythical  Arab  Is  to  Insist  that  media  profes- 
sionals accept  responsibility,  when  any 
group  Is  degraded,  we  all  suffer.  The  time 
has  come  to  retire  the  stereotype-  Such  re- 
dress would  reveal  a  people  just  as  radiantly 
human  as  others,  gracing  and  enriching  our 
lives  on  this  marvelously  varied  Earth.* 


RIGHT  BOOK  AT  THE  RIGHT 
TIMX 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  NEW  JXRSZT 
nf  THX  BOOSX  OP  RKPRXSCHTATIVaS 

Monday.  March  2S.  1985 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  editorial  and  review  by  MJ3. 
Forbes.  Jr..  deputy  editor-in-chief  of 
Forbes  magazine,  on  the  right  book  at 
the  right  time:  "The  Pentagon  and  the 
Art  of  War."  by  Ed  Luttwak.  For  those 
Interested  in  reforming  our  military,  I 
commend  both  the  book  and  Bdr. 
Forbes  review: 

RiORT  Book  at  thb  Riobt  Tims 
The  Pentagon  and  the  AH  a;  War  (Simon 
&  Schuster.  tl7.9S)  could  change  the  course 
of  American  military  history.  Written  by 
Edward  N.  Luttwak.  a  much  respected  mili- 
tary analyst  at  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  A  IntemaUonal  Stud- 
ies, the  book  analyses  concisely  arid  convinc- 
ingly the  fundamental  flaws  of  America's 
military  establishment.  It  could  become  the 
catalyst    for    a    major    examination    and 
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reform  of  I  the  way  the  Pentagon  is 
(mls)i 

Read  It.  tM  you'll  realise  why  the  Penta- 
gon has  become  such  a  massive,  muade- 
botmd,  unresponsive  bureaucracy,  and  why 
we  get  Imnienaely  complicated,  expensive 
and  often  udworkable  weapons,  not  to  men- 
tion those  «10,000  coffee  pots.  Toull  also 
understand  ^e  core  of  our  faUure  in  Viet- 
nam, as  wellas  lesser  disasters  like  the  abor- 
tive Iranian  hostage  rescue  mission  and  the 
murderous  destruction  of  the  Marine  bar- 
racks outside  Beirut. 

The  fundatnental  problem  isn't  the  qual- 
ity of  our  Imlformed  peiaonnel.  but  the 
system  under  which  they  operate. 

The  systefa  has  Its  roots  in  a  decision 
made  at  the^  end  of  World  War  II  to  keep 
Intact  an  ln«nense  cadre  of  hl^-level  offi- 
cers. The  idea,  according  to  Luttwak.  was 
"to  create  a  peacetime  defense  establish- 
ment spedfieally  designed  for  rapid  expan- 
sion. As  nupiy  senior  offioors  as  possible 
were  retaincU  in  the  permanent  peaoetime 
service."  Bxaerienced  offloers.  unlike  an  in- 
fantry rifleman,  can't  be  created  with  a  few 
weeks  of  trailing.  We  would,  in  short,  inven- 
tory officers—on  active  duty— for  the  next 
big  war. 

That's  why  today,  with  our  armed  forces 
numbering  a^und  3  million,  we  have  more 
generals,  admirals  and  colonels  than  we  did 
in  1945,  when  we  had  more  than  12  million 
men  in  unlfonn. 

MAKS-WdKK  MAKB  FOB  MafVlCUUCT 

The  impulse  was  benign,  but  the  results  of 
this  decision  were  malignant  and  profound. 
All  that  ails  Uie  Pentagon  today  flows  from 
It.  "Overhe^  of  greatly  dl^woporUonate 
Bise  has  found  employment  for  itself  in  the 
systematic  overcompUcatkm  of  every  aspect 
of  peacetlmd  defense  and  whatever  warfare 
we  have  had/'  writes  Luttwak. 

Exacerbating  this  problem  Is  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Si»ff.  He  has  no  authority  over 
the  aervioea,  iwhlch.  as  a  result,  have  become 
potent,  independent  flefdoms. 

This  overbureaucratisation  is  why  we 
rarely  get  sitnple.  workalde  weapons.  "The 
problem  is  the  refusal  of  research  and  devel- 
opment offiters  to  put  themselves  out  of 
business  by  actually  dedaring  their  work 
completed  i|id  ready  for  production.  .  .  . 
With  so  ma^y  officers  employed  in  H>eclf y- 
ing  requlreitoents  .  .  .  whi^  among  them 
will  not  fait  to  uncover  further  requlre- 
menU?" 

Overbearing  military  bureaucracies  tram- 
ple or  ignore  vital  intangibles,  such  as 
morale  and  effective  officer  leadershU>.  In 
Vietnam,  fori  instance,  commanding  offloers 
were  rotated  every  six  or  seven  months. 
"This  nefariDus  practice  meant  that  com- 
manders were  relieved  Just  when  Uiey  had 
learned  their  Job  and  understood  the  war 
they  were  flgbting."  The  reason  for  this 
bloody  fooll^mess?  So  that  as  many  of  fleas 
as  possible  wbuld  have  combat  experience,  a 
necessity  tot  rapid  promotkm.  "Career  m- 
hancement"  took  precedence  over  knowl- 
edgeable lea^rshlp  for  our  men  in  combat. 

This  bookjis  a  gold  mine  of  eye-opening 
analyses  ranging  from  the  Soviet  Union's 
extraordinaiy  military  power  to  our  misbe- 
gotten emphksis  on  superslsed  aircraft  carri- 
ers. 

What's  to  be  done?  The  current  debate  on 
what  Is  the  proper  rate  of  growth  for  mili- 
tary spendiag  misses  the  point  entirely. 
First  and  Ibremost,  argues  Luttwak.  we 
must  have  a  f'central  military  staff  that  pre- 
sents true  choices  of  national  military  strat- 
egy" to  the :  President  and  Defense  Secre- 
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tary.  Otherwise  we  will  continue  to  get  the 
"lowest  common  denominator  on  which  all 
the  services  can  agree.  By  an  omission  that 
Is  so  huge  and  amazing,  there  Is  no  such 
source  of  nationaX  military  advice." 

Whether  or  not  you  accept  this  and  other 
of  Luttwak's  Ideas,  his  book  should  set  the 
terms  of  debate. 

Read  it,  and  urge  your  congressional  rep- 
resentatives to  read  it,  too.« 


DEBATE  ON  THE  PEACEKEEPER   uii 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAUFoamA 
nr  THX  HOUSK  OF  RSPRXSKHTATIVKS 

Jfonday.  March  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Congress  begins  delMtte  on 
the  Peacekeeper,  it  is  important  not 
only  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  system 
in  the  broad  perspective  of  national  se- 
curity, but  also  in  terms  of  man-hours 
already  devoted  to  the  production  and 
deployment  of  the  missile.  I  have  read 
countless  articles,  been  briefed  by  the 
experts,  and  talked  to  a  great  deal  of 
concerned  individuals  on  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  strategic  modemiza- 
UoD  but  nowhere  have  I  found  strong- 
er support  and  greater  pride  in  work 
than  with  the  men  and  women  who 
work  with  the  Peacekeeper  weafxm 
system  on  a  daily  basis.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Mr.  B.J.  Russel  of  Cerritos. 
CA.  who  epitomizes  the  selfless  devo- 
tion of  the  American  spirit.  In  the 
q?ace  of  a  short,  handwritten  letter. 
BSr.  Russel  summarizes  our  basic, 
simple  arguments  for  deplojonent  of 
this  much  needed  strategic  system 
that  our  last  four  Presidents  have  all 
supported. 

Dbab  BCa.  DoRHAir  I  am  writing  this  letter 
to  give  you  some  facts  about  the  MX  pro- 
gram as  I  see  them.  I  have  worthed  on  the 
program  from  the  very  beginning,  so  I  be- 
lieve I  am  In  a  positicm  to  know  what  has  ac- 
tually bem  happening. 

Contrary  to  the  common  view  of  defense 
oontracta,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  people 
working  on  the  project  have  done  so  with 
great  diligence,  and  the  results  to  date  have 
been  better  than  the  results  for  any  other 
major  defense  program  I  am  aware  of. 

Ilie  seven  flight  tests  have  been  complete- 
ly succenfuL  This  Is  rather  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  complexity  of  the  system,  and 
the  fact  that  its  accuracy  Is  much  better 
and  its  capability  to  survive  high  nuclear  en- 
vironments Is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
MInuteman  missile. 

I  also  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram has  l>een  executed  within  bu(]get. 
There  have  been  no  cost  ovemuis.  Every- 
thing the  government  has  paid  for  has  been 
delivered.  Although  the  press  has  left  the 
immeaslon  that  MX  Is  about  to  bankrupt 
the  treasury.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  much 
basis  for  sv^  that.  The  fact  Is  that  MX  Is 
not  even  one  of  the  ten  most  costly  defense 
programs.  If  the  object  Is  to  save  dollars, 
there  are  other  programs  where  much 
larger  possibilities  exist. 

Finally,  the  program  has  met  all  its  sched- 
ules. This  has  involved  a  high  level  of  dedi- 
cation and  technical  ability.  The  MX  is  ex- 
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traordinary,  and  would  take  years  to  rebuild 
if  it  should  be  dispersed. 

As  to  the  ultimate  use  of  the  MX,  none  of 
us  ever  want  or  expect  to  see  a  nuclear 
weapon  used.  My  expectation  Is  that  the 
President  (or  some  future  president)  will 
eventually  negotiate  treaties  eliminating  all 
nuclear  weapons.  However,  I  cannot  see  how 
he  can  achieve  such  an  agreement  If  the  So- 
viets see  that  we  are  stopiring  production 
and  dismantling  our  weapons  without  get- 
ting  any   corresponding   oonoeasion    from 


If  I  nfTTrovide  any  other  information 
about  the  MX  that  you  would  find  useful 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

B.J.  RU88IL.« 


HONORING  MR.  JAMES  GIBBONS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  C0N1E 


or  MASSACBUSRTS 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSXHTATIVES 

Jfonday.  March  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  one  of  my 
constituents.  James  F.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
GibbCHis  will  be  retiring  as  the  directm- 
of  vocational  and  technical  education 
for  the  Pittsfield  School  Departmoit 
in  July  1985  after  36  years  of  service  in 
the  Pittsfield  school  system. 

Since  1950,  Mr.  Gibbons  has  been 
committed  to  improving  the  quality  of 
education  for  the  people  of  Pittsfield. 
Through  his  outstanding  efforts, 
many  young  people  have  left  hi|^ 
school  with  useful  knowledge  that  has 
better  prepared  them  for  life  in  the 
"real  worleL" 

His  enthusiasm  and  expertise  in  the 
field  of  industrial  art  earned  Mr.  Gib- 
bons his  first  positicm  as  a  shop  in- 
structor at  the  Pittsfield  Vocati<»al 
School  in  1950.  It  was  for  his  exeeUent 
worlE.  I  am  sure,  that  Mr.  CMbbons  was 
subsequently  offered  a  teaching  posi- 
tion at  the  former  South  High  School 
in  Pittsfield.  Because  of  his  superior 
performance,  he  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent at  south  in  1964. 

After  being  named  vocational  direc- 
tor in  1972.  Mr.  Gibbons  was  called 
upon  by  the  Taconlc  High  School  in 
Pittsfield  to  become  its  acting  princi- 
pal. Along  with  then  acting  Ytoe  Prin- 
cipal William  Murray.  Mr.  Gibbons 
woi^ed  to  ease  the  tension  at  the 
school  until  a  new  principal  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Gibbons'  determination  in  im- 
provtog  employment  opportunities  for 
young  people  has  earned  him  great  re- 
spect in  Pittsfield.  He  was  the  tmderly- 
ing  force  in  the  develc^Hnent  of  the  vo- 
cational opportunities  program  for 
ninth  graders.  Mr.  Oibbcms  was  also 
instnmiental  in  developing  occupa- 
tional-education programs  at  Pittsfield 
High  School. 

Mr.  Gibbons'  35  years  of  experience 
in  the  educatioiud  field  have  enabled 
him  to  meet  every  challenge  he  has 
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faced  with  success.  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent such  an  outstanding  individual. 
He  has  dedicated  his  life  to  serving  the 
youth  In  the  community. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Gibbons  for  a 
fine  career  as  an  educator.  Through 
his  efforts.  Plttsfleld  schools  have 
earned  an  admirable  reputation.  I  sin- 
cerely h<me  that  Mr.  Gibbons  enjoys  a 
p^eeful  and  productive  retirement 
with  his  wife.  Josephine,  in  Pitts- 
field.* 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SAFETY  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

oromo 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  KBPUSKirTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  25. 1995 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Transportation  Safety  Act  which  ad- 
dresses the  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem of  indiscriminate  transportation 
of  nuclear  waste  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

For  more  than  a  generation  now. 
high  level  nuclear  waste  has  been  ac- 
cumulattaig  in  nearly  every  State.  This 
waste  material  is  highly  toxic.  It  will 
remain  a  deadly  danger  for  thousands 
of  years.  The  safe  dlqmsal  of  high 
level  nuclear  waste  is  one  of  the  great- 
est responsibilities  we  have  to  future 
generations  of  humanity.  To  deal  with 
the  problem  of  safely  disposing  of  this 
highly  toxic  material.  Congress  in  1982 
passed  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
which  provides  for  the  long-term  dis- 
posal and  storage  of  nuclear  waste  ma- 
terlaL 

Unfortunately,  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  failed  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  waste  transportation. 
In  the  past  few  years,  toxic  nuclear 
materials  have  been  regularly  trans- 
ported from  (Hie  site  to  another.  In 
some  cases,  the  material  passes 
through  densely  populated  areas,  in- 
cluding the  dty  of  New  York.  Nuclear 
waste  shipments  are  also  made 
through  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  en 
route  from  a  site  In  West  Valley.  NY. 
to  another  at  Two  Rivers,  WI. 

Understandably,  dtiaens  of  Ohio 
and  the  neighboring  States  of  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  Indiana.  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin  are  alarmed  by  the  un- 
avoidable risks  they  must  assimie  be- 
cause of  these  shipments. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982  establishes  stringent  waste  dis- 
posal procedures  to  mlnimliie  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  waste  disposal  The  act 
iBU>llcitly  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
waste  has  to  be  moved  from  their 
place  of  generation  to  the  final  respo- 
sltory.  The  legislation,  however,  did 
not  envision  the  establishment  of  roll- 
ing nuclear  waste  repositories  on  our 
Nation's  highways. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  ac- 
cepts that  nuclear  waste  has  to  be 
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moved  if  it  is  to  be  safely  disposed. 
The  Nuclear  Waste  Transportation 
Safety  Act,  however,  would  limit 
transportation  of  nuclear  waste  to  the 
one  time  that  it  will  be  moved  to  the 
final  waste  repository  site.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation,  therefore,  is  to 
protect  the  public  from  any  unneces- 
sary tranqDortation  of  these  highly  ra- 
dioactive materials. 

In  the  event  of  overriding  reasons  of 
public  health  and  safety  or  national 
secxulty.  a  waiver  to  the  transporta- 
tion restrictions  could  be  issued,  but 
only  after  a  review  by  competent  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  who  would 
have  to  give  their  written  approval  for 
any  transportation  of  nuclear  waste. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  ade- 
quate insiirance  to  compensate  any 
victims  of  accident  during  the  trans- 
portation of  these  hazardous  sub- 
stances. The  likelihood  of  accident,  of 
course,  would  be  severely  curtailed  If 
nuclear  waste  is  permitted  to  be  moved 
only  once  and  no  more. 

Regardless  of  how  any  of  us  feel 
about  nuclear  power,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  here  and  its  byproducts 
wiU  remain  in  our  environment  for 
mlllenla  to  come.  Oxir  responsibility  is 
to  minimiiM'  the  risks  to  our  citizens. 
The  Nuclear  Waste  Transportation 
Safety  Act  of  1985  would  eliminate  un- 
necessary dangers  associated  with  the 
transportation  of  these  wastes  by  lim- 
iting the  number  of  times  the  waste 
can  be  moved. 

People  should  not  be  forced  to 
assume  risks  to  their  health  and  safety 
especially  when  they  have  not  gained 
any  benefits  from  the  electricity  gen- 
erated by  the  powerplants  that  create 
nuclear  waste  in  the  first  place.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
stopping  the  unnecessary  shipment  of 
nuclear  wastes  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways.* 


JEFF  SOUZA.  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OTMUm 
Of  THX  HOUSl  OP  RKPaXSKHTATTVIS 

Monday,  March  25,  1985 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
and  vision  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
has  been  paned  through  the  genera- 
tions by  writings,  songs,  and  speeches. 
These  are  the  sounds  of  our  Nation's 
past. 

The  sounds  of  our  Nation's  future 
can  be  heard  in  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Voice  of  Democracy 
Bcriptwriting  contest,  which  this  year 
attracted  more  than  one-quarter  mil- 
lion participants  from  more  than  8,000 
schools.  This  year's  theme  was  "My 
Pledge  to  America." 

I  am  proud  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  winning  script  from  the  State  of 
Maine  was  written  by  a  student  in  my 
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district,  Jeffrey  Souza  of  Greene.  ME. 
Jeff,  a  Junior  at  Leavltt  Area  High 
School  in  Turner.  ME.  Is  the  son  of 
Arnold  and  Virginia  Souza.  and  hopes 
to  pursue  a  career  as  a  physicist  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Jeffs  central  point  in  his  essay  is 
one  which  we  could  all  stand  to 
remind  ourselves  from  time  to  time, 
lest  we  lose  our  perspective  in  the 
daily  crush  of  our  duties:  "*  *  *  More 
than  any  single  promise  which  I  could 
ever  give,  my  greatest  pledge  to  Amer- 
ica is  to  have  trust  and  belief  in  her 
•  •  •  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Jeffrey  Souza's 
essay  following  my  remarks: 
Mt  Pudoe  to  Amsuca 
(My  Jeffrey  Sousa) 

My  pledge  to  Amerla  goes  beyond  salut- 
ing the  flag.  More  than  a  mere  political  con- 
viction or  a  simple  idea,  that  pledge  !■  a  per- 
manent part  of  my  life.  The  convictions  I 
bold  about  my  nation  are  basic  ones,  oonvlc- 
ttons  that  should  be  basic  to  aU  Americans, 
beliefs  which  by  their  nature  should  arouse 
a  sense  of  pride  and  dedication  to  our  great 
republic. 

I.  as  a  member  of  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, know  that  the  duty  of  continuing  our 
prosperity  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  each 
new  generation.  This  duty  I  do  not  take 
lightly.  My  part  in  the  effort  for  America's 
future  is  to  learn  and  broaden  my  experi- 
ences to  their  fuUest  extent,  for  this  is  the 
part  of  my  Ufe  which  lays  the  groundwork 
for  all  of  my  future  achievements.  It  is  this 
learning  that  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
self-reliance  and  ingenuity  that  has  become 
part  of  our  country's  character  throughout 
our  mere  two-hundred  years  as  a  nation.  It 
has  brought  us  through  repeated  hardships 
and  crisis,  while  each  time  America  has 
sprung  forth  with  a  new  vigorous  brilliance. 

My  course  thus  far  has  been  directed  to- 
wards that  which  bedrons  us  all  the  realiz- 
ing of  the  American  Dream.  An  amaslng 
thing,  this  American  Dream  of  ours,  the 
envy  of  those  worldwide  for  Its  perfect  sim- 
plicity—a  home,  a  family,  the  freedom  to 
pursue  that  personal  goal  which  we  each 
crave  In  our  own  hearts.  These  rights  and 
privUeges,  however,  cannot  be  achieved 
without  Individual  cooperation  with  the 
system  which  bestows  them.  That  Is  why  It 
Is  vital  to  our  democracy  for  aU  Americans 
to  be  aware  of  and  take  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  govemment— «  government 
which  truly  U  ours:  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.  This  is  part  of  my 
pledge  to  America:  to  be  aware,  to  care,  to 
participate— through  the  great  power  of  the 
vote:  all  to  preserve  the  power  toe  the  people 
have  over  ourselves. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  these 
rights,  which  we  have  given  ourselves  equi- 
tably, and  In  the  cause  of  Justice  are  threat- 
ened—and this  time  Is  when  the  specter  of 
war  Is  upon  us.  This  is  a  time  when  each 
man  must  look  upon  his  life  and  realise  that 
for  which  he  is  being  called  upon  to  defend. 
Finding  that  the  rights  of  man.  freedom 
equality,  jrutice  for  ail— are  those  basic  yet 
mighty  principles  which  our  forefathers 
have  actually  given  their  lives  for.  This  I 
pledge  to  my  country;  to  defend  her  with  all 
my  strength  and  will  against  each  and  every 
aggressor  which  attempts  to  wrest  our  great 
prise  of  freedom  from  us.  Just  as  each  brave 
man  who  has  ever  gone  to  war  for  what  he 
Jcnowi  to  right.  I  too  pledge  that  which  can 
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be  given  only  once— the  ultimate  sacrifice— I 
pledge  my  If  e  to  America  in  her  moment  of 
most  deverate  need— her  actual  stnigi^e 
for  survival>-the  time  of  war. 

Finally,  more  than  any  aingU  promise 
which  I  could  ever  give,  my  greatest  pledge 
to  America  Is  to  have  trust  and  belief  in  her 
to  know  that  she  holds  those  truths  and  lib- 
erties which  are  the  property  of  all  men. 
These  are  irhat  warrant  the  devotion  of  so 
much:  thto  |s  why  I  pledge  the  loyalty  of  my 
body  and  soul  to  oiu  great  nation,  the 
United  States  of  America.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


EXTEND  FEDERAL  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL BENEFITS  PROGRAM 


HON.  J|MES  A.  TRAFKANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

nr  THX  liousK  or  rxpkbsimtatxvss 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the 
administration  has  publicly  expressed 
its  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compoisation 
Benefits  Ifrogram  and  to  the  reform  of 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation Wystem. 

The  administration  maintains  that: 

One.  Uhemployment  compensation 
benefits  ate  deficit-financed; 

Two.  Recessionary  unemployment 
has  ended; 

Three.  $tructund  unemployment  is 
not  the  tesponsibillty  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system;  and 

Four.  Extended  compensation  assist- 
ance is  a  dslncentive  to  work. 

First  of  all.  recessionary  unemploy- 
ment is  cbntlnulng  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  including  my  area,  the 
17th  Distitict  of  Ohio.  Over  8.4  million 
workers  are  out  of  woi^  in  addition  to 
those  workers  who  are  no  longer 
counted  as  unemployed.  Unemploy- 
ment oven  7  percent  is  still  recession- 
ary. I 

Second,  (workers  want  Jobs  and  com- 
pensation! is  not  a  substitute  for  Jobs. 
But  comi^nsation  is  a  bridge,  the 
length  of  jwhlch  gives  an  unemployed 
woiicer  a  better  chance  to  Und  a  Job. 

Currently,  the  House  is  considering 
a  decislonj  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
Supplonental  Benefits  Program 
should  bCf  extended.  While  the  Presi- 
dent does  have  the  right  to  state  what 
his  reaction  would  be  to  legislation  re- 
authorizing this  program,  this  should 
not  detei[  the  House  from  moving 
ahead  wiih  an  extension  bilL  The 
President  has  sent  his  signal  to  the 
Congress.  >  but  now  the  Congress 
should  setid  a  signal  to  the  unem- 
ployed, thiat  they  are  not  forgotten.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  push  forward 
this  important  initiative.* 


HON.G.V.(SONNY)MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCHTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 

•  BCr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  great  body  the  deeds 
of  a  remaiicable  man,  Clyde  C.  Cook. 

Clyde's  noteworthy  career  in  service 
to  his  country  began  with  Army  mili- 
tary Intelligence  during  World  War  n. 
He  also  served  in  the  same  capacity 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

For  the  past  40  years  Clyde  has 
worked  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  has  served  as  its  Director  of 
Procurement  and  Supply  since  Sep- 
tember 1975. 

It  has  been  my  great  fortune  to 
know  and  to  work  with  Clyde  during 
this  Ume  and  I  must  say,  his  profes- 
sionalism is  of  the  highest  quality  and 
his  dedication  to  assisting  his  fellow 
man  is  unsurpassed.  The  relationship 
that  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  its  staff  has  shared  with 
Clyde  over  the  years  has  been  both 
productive  and  rewarding. 

Recently.  Clyde  received  the  first 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Severely 
Handicapped  [NISHl.  a  nonprofit,  na- 
tional agency  which  helps  woiii  cen- 
ters for  the  handicapped  obtain  Feder- 
al contracts. 

Clyde  was  chosen  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  employment  of  the  severely 
disabled  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  for  Purchase  From 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handl- 
canied.  This  special  committee  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day 
Act.  which  authorizes  the  Federal 
Govemment  to  award  long-term,  ex- 
clusive set-aside  contracts  to  woiic  cen- 
ters in  exchange  for  realistic,  cost  effi- 
cient goods  and  services. 

During  Clyde's  tenure  as  Chairman 
of  this  committee.  1977-84.  of  which 
he  is  still  a  member,  the  dollar  value 
of  procurements  from  NISH  more 
than  tripled  to  nearly  $72  million.  In 
addition,  there  are  now  Federal  con- 
tracts with  219  work  centers  in  47 
States  employing  over  10.000  severely 
handicapped  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  Join  with  me  in 
congratulating  Clyde  Cook  for  his  tre- 
mendous accomplishments  and  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  gratitude  for  the 
conscientious  and  concerned  manner 
in  which  he  has  served  our  handi- 
capped and  veteran  populations,  as 
well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

He  has  more  than  earned  oiu-  heart- 
felt thanks  and  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  success.* 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESEnTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt  ccm- 
gratulations  to  Northeastern  Universi- 
ty in  BoeUm,  BCA.  as  they  proceed 
with  a  year-long  celebration  in  hmor 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  cooperative 
education. 

Founded  on  the  pr«nlse  that  all  who 
desire  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  quality  higher  education, 
when  Northeastern  first  opened  its 
doors  in  1898,  it  was  comprised  of  a 
handful  of  students  who  attended 
classes  in  the.  attic  of  a  YMCA.  Since 
most  of  its  student  body  was  unable  to 
commit  their  time  to  full-time  academ- 
ic study.  Northeastern  Universitjr's 
unique  Co-op  Education  Program  was 
ideally  suited  to  their  individual  needs. 
Through  a  cooperative  education,  stu- 
dmts  were  able  to  earn  an  income  in 
their  chosen  iHt>f  essions.  whOe  simul- 
taneously learning  about  their  future 
careers. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  success 
rate  of  Northeastem's  graduates,  simi- 
lar programs  were  implemoited  at  col- 
leges and  universities  nationwide. 
Northeastern  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  instltutiims  in  the  world 
to  offer  a  cooperative  education,  each 
year  placing  approximately  9.500  stu- 
dents with  over  2.500  onployers.  The 
program  has  also  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional cxirricula  in  addition  to  pro- 
grams in  the  university  college. 

For  75  years.  Northeastern  Universi- 
ty has  afforded  individuals  with  an  op- 
portunity to  partake  in  an  alternative 
and  innovative  learning  experience.  At 
this  time.  I  would  again  like  to  thank 
my  colleagues  for  allowing  me  to  share 
this  success  story  with  them,  and  also 
wish  Northeastern  many  more  years 
of  growth  and  prosperity.* 


CHARLES  COMBS.  GREATER  CIN- 
CINNAll  UAW-CAP  COUNCIL 
"BCAN  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 

nr  THE  HoirsE  op  rxprbsxrtativbs 

Monday,  March  25. 1985 

•  Itfr  LUKEN.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  draw  attention  to  a 
friend  and  an  outstanding  citizen  from 
my  district.  Mr.  Charles  Combs.  Char- 
lie has  been  chosen  as  Greater  Cincin- 
nati United  Auto  Workers  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
UAW-Communlty  Action  Program 
Council.  I  extend  greetings  and  felld- 
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tations  to  Charlie  upon  receiving  this 
citation  of  merit  tor  his  leadership  ef- 
forts. 

Charlie  Is  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  integrity  and  tireless 
service  in  the  community.  Employed 
as  the  international  representative  for 
UAW  Aerospace,  and  the  leglslaUve 
representaUve  for  UAW  in  Ohio. 
Pennayhranla.  and  West  Virginia. 
Charlie  has  combined  active  participa- 
tion in  the  UAW  with  dedication  to 
civic  affairs  in  the  local  area.  From 
1969  to  1977,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  UAW-CAP 
Council,  while  serving  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  UAW  Local  M3  fnnn  1970- 
77.  He  was  also  general  board  member 
of  the  Ohio  State  UAW-CAP  Council, 
and  member  of  the  UAW  National 
CAP  Advisory  Council.  Charlie  is  ad- 
mired and  respected  for  his  efforts  in 
building  the  CAP  Council  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

However.  Charlie  also  donated  his 
tireless  effort  to  the  United  Appeal,  ss 
vice  chairman  of  the  U.A.  Campaign, 
chairman  of  the  UA  Labor  Participa- 
tion Committee,  and  Board  Member  of 
the  UA  Community  Services  Depart- 
ment. Also  important.  Charlie  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
the  South  Western  Ohio  Regional 
Council  on  Alcoholism.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  he  did  extensive  work  for 
this  cause  before  alcoholism  preven- 
tion became  a  frequent  topic  in  the 
media.  Charlie's  other  activities  were 
varied  and  equally  significant:  vice 
chairman  and  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  HamOton 
County  Demoeratic  Party,  delegate  to 
the  1976  Donocratic  Party  Convention 
for  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio,  member  of  the  Mayor's  Over- 
all Economic  Development  CcHnmittee. 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  University  of  Cincinnati.  Char- 
lie also  gave  5  years  of  military  duty  to 
his  country,  serving  3  years  as  a  U.S. 
Army  paratixxmer. 

Very  often  on  this  floor.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  talk  of  things  that  are  wrong 
and  of  great  evils  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. It  is  for  me  both  a  pleasure  and 
an  honor  to  be  able,  on  this  occasion, 
to  speak  of  something  that  is  very 
right  and  that  deserves  both  our  trib- 
ute and  our  praise.  That  is  the  distin- 
guished career  of  Charlie  Combs,  a 
man  dedicated  to  serving  others  and 
his  community.  We  are  proud  to  know 
him  and  I  congratulate  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  UAW-CAP  Council  for 
voting  him  their  "Man  of  the  Tear" 
for  1985.« 
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KENNANS  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
SOVIETS  IN  1947:  STILL  RELE- 
VANT TODAY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxmou 
VK  TBI  HOUSX  OP  RSPRXSKHTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  As  we  tm- 
dertake  another  round  of  arms  control 
tAiiM  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  Geneva, 
mandatory  retrospective  reading  is 
former  Ambassador  George  Kennan's 
famous  "Mr.  X"  article  on  "The 
Sources  of  Soviet  Conduct"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  1947  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Particularly  relevant 
today,  as  they  were  nearly  40  years 
ago.  are  the  following  observations: 

It  must  Invariably  be  usumed  in  Moscow 
that  the  tlma  of  the  capitalist  world  are  an- 
taconlsttc  to  the  Soviet  reclme,  and  there- 
fore to  the  interests  of  the  peoples  it  con- 
trols. If  the  Soviet  Oovemment  occasionally 
sets  its  slviature  to  documents  which  would 
Indicate  the  contrary,  this  Is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fai't*''*'  manoeuvre  permlsible  In  deal- 
ing with  the  enemy  (who  Is  without  honor) 
and  should  be  taken  In  the  spirit  of  caveat 
emptor.  BaslcaUy,  the  antagmiism  remains. 
It  Is  postulated.  And  fn»n  It  flow  many  of 
the  phenomena  which  we  find  disturbing  In 
the  Kremlin's  conduct  of  foreign  policy:  the 
secreUveness.  the  lack  of  frankness,  the  du- 
plicity, the  wary  suspictousneas,  and  the 
basic  unfrlendllneas  of  purpose. 

These  phenomena  are  there  to  stay,  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  There  can  be  vari- 
ations of  degree  and  of  emphasis  When 
there  Is  something  the  Russians  want  from 
us,  one  or  the  other  of  these  features  of 
their  policy  may  be  thrust  temporarily  Into 
the  background:  and  when  that  happens 
there  will  always  be  Americans  who  will 
leap  forward  with  gleeful  announcements 
that  "the  Russians  have  changed."  and 
some  who  will  even  try  to  take  credit  for 
havtaig  brought  about  such  "changes."  But 
we  should  not  be  misled  by  tactical  man- 
oeuvres. These  characteristics  of  Soviet 
policy,  like  the  postulate  from  which  they 
flow,  are  basic  to  the  internal  nature  of 
Soviet  power,  and  will  be  with  us.  whether 
in  the  foreground  or  the  background,  until 
the  Internal  nature  of  Soviet  power  Is 
changed.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


or  OHIO 
Of  TBB  B008S  OP  ■xpaasBirrATTvss 

Wedne$day.  March  20. 19%5 

•  Bir.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consid- 
er It  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate, once  again,  in  the  congrosional 
call  to  conscience  vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  It  is  our  duty,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  to  speak  out  against  re- 
newed efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
oppress  its  Jewish  citiaens. 

Soviet  oppression  of  its  Jewish  popu- 
lation has  reached  new  heights.  First, 
the  number  permitted  to  emigrate  in 
1984  was  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
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level  of  emigration  permitted  Soviet 
Jews  in  1979.  Fewer  tluui  1.000  re- 
ceived permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  last  year.  Also,  while  fewer  and 
fewer  Jewish  citiaens  arc  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  more  and  more 
Soviet  Jews  are  being  harassed  and 
persecuted  in  their  own  homes.  The 
most  recent  form  of  persecution  in- 
volves attempts  by  Soviet  authorities 
to  associate  the  use  of  narcotics  with 
Jewish  religious  practices.  While 
searctUng  the  apartments  of  Soviet 
Jews,  the  authorities  plant,  and  then 
find,  narcotic  substances  purportedly 
used  in  Jewish  rituals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pain  and  suffering 
inflicted  on  the  Jewish  people  who  live 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today  is  reflected 
in  the  struggle  of  a  family  of  refuse- 
niks  that  I  have  adopted.  Vladimir  and 
Izolda  Tufeld.  Vladimir  worked  as  an 
electronics  engineer  in  a  Moscow  fac- 
tory where  he  was  given  a  security 
clearance.  In  1973.  he  quit  his  lob  in 
anticipation  of  receiving  sn  exit  visa  to 
Israel.  But.  instead  of  sn  exit  visa,  he 
received  a  denial  to  emigrate  on  the 
grounds  that  his  Job  had  given  him 
access  to  vital  secrets. 

In  1976.  the  Tufelds'  son,  Igor,  was 
arrested  at  a  demonstration  at  the 
Soviet  Supreme  Court.  Vladimir  con- 
tacted Western  correspondents  to 
make  them  aware  of  the  arrest  of  the 
refuseniks.  This  action  led  to  Vladi- 
mir's harassment,  and  eventual  dismis- 
sal from  his  Job  at  a  construction 
bureau.  In  April  1977,  Vladimir  and 
Izolda's  son  was  finally  permitted  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  But  there  was  a 
price  that  Igor  had  to  pay:  He  alone 
was  permitted  to  emigrate,  and  his 
parents  were  to  be  left  behind  to  con- 
tinue their  harsh  existence  under  the 
Soviet  authorities.  The  separation  of 
the  Tufeld  family  has  been  especially 
painful  because  Igor  has  since  mar- 
ried, and  fathered  a  son  whom  his  par- 
ents have  never  seen.  Igor  has  also 
traveled  to  the  United  States  on  sever- 
al occasions  to  encourage  support  for 
his  parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Tufelds 
have  shown  strength  of  courage,  the 
years  of  separation  from  their  son. 
and  harassment  at  the  hands  of  Soviet 
authorities  have  taken  their  toll  on 
Vladimir  and  Isolda's  physical  well- 
being.  In  August  1977.  4  months  after 
Igor's  departure  for  Israel.  Vladimir 
suffered  a  heart  attack.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  also  suffered  from  an 
acute  spinal  condition,  as  well  as  a 
kidney  ailment  Surgery  is  required  for 
both  of  these  conditions,  but  Vladimir 
insists  that  these  operations  be  per- 
formed in  IsraeL  Izolda.  in  turn,  has 
been  hoq>ltalized  for  acoustic  neiu-- 
oma,  a  tumor  growing  from  a  nerve  in 
the  area  of  the  ear.  This  condition  re- 
quired immediate  surgery,  but  Isolds 
was  denied  treatment  for  nearly  a 
year.  Despite  their  failing  health,  the 
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Tufelds  have  been  repeatedly  refused 
permission  to  emigrate,  each  time  they 
have  submitted  applications  for  exit 
visas. 

Mr.  Speiiker,  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent the  Tiif eld  family  in  today's  spe- 
cial order,  land  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  Joining  me  in 
denouncing  the  injustices  suffered  by 
the  Tufelds  and  so  many  other  Soviet 
Jewish  people.  The  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  perpetrating  these  In- 


it  Soviet  Jews  violate  not 
.tional  agreements,  such  as 
accords,  but  they  also  vio- 
human  dignity.  It  is  my 
pe  that,  as  the  United 
States  sndi  the  Soviet  Union  reach  out 
to  each  other  once  again  to  cooperate 
in  reducing  our  nuclear  arsenals,  new 
frontiers  of  agreement  will  be  opened 
up  in  the  human  rights  area  as  welL« 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SOUNDNESS 
OF  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  wASHmcTos 
nr  TBS  yoUSK  op  RBPaBBHTATIVaS 

Mckdav.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  BOKker.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  tragic  accident  at  Bhcwal, 
India,  we  must  take  whatever  steps  we 
can  to  assure  the  environmental 
soundness  of  future  foreign  invest- 
ments by  American  firms.  A  number 
of  measures  are  being  discussed  to  pro- 
vide that  hazardous  chemical  and 
other  facilities  both  here  and  abroad 
are  designted,  sited,  and  operated  in  a 
manner  thai  will  avoid  another  acci- 
dent of  this  kind.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducbig  t0day  with  Representative 
SoLABZ  is  ^ot  intended  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive response  to  the  Bhopal  trage- 
dy, but  a^  Important  component  in 
the  formtilation  of  a  broader  UJB. 
policy  initiative  in  the  area  of  Interna- 
tional environmental  protection. 

The  pui^ose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
ensure  that  the  criteria  governing  US. 
Government  risk  oovoage  for  Ameri- 
can privat^  investmmt  ovmaeas  reflect 
adequate  {public  health  and  environ- 
mental safety  standards.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  authority  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion [OFICl— a  U.S.  Government 
agency  which  encourages  and  assists 
develoimnitally  sound  foreign  invest- 
ment in  tme  world's  poorest  nations  by 
insuring  ttie  U.S.  investor  against  ex- 
propriatioki  and  other  political  losses, 
and  in  some  cases  by  loans  or  loan 
guarantees.  The  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit OPIC  support  for  projects  which 
are  not  designed  and  managed  In  ac- 
cordance irith  acceptable  international 
public  health  and  environmental 
safety  guidelines,  such  as  those  used 
by  the  wirld  Bank,  and  would  require 
OPIC  to  [notify  host  governments  of 
any  restrictions  under  UA  law  relat- 
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ing  to  public  health  and  safety,  or  the 
environment  that  would  apply  to  the 
project  if  it  were  carried  out  in  the 
United  States. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  balanced  approach  which  is  con- 
sistent with  previous  congressional 
intent  regarding  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment abroad.  It  would  neither  impose 
U.S.  public  health  and  environmental 
safety  laws  upon  foreign  governments, 
nor  would  it  place  imreasonable  re- 
quirements on  U.S.  industry  which 
could  result  in  disincentives  to  UJ3. 
private  overseas  investment. 

Multinational  corporations,  and 
American  firms  in  particular,  can  play 
a  oonstnictive  role  in  promoting  envi- 
ronmental^ sound  economic  growth 
in  developing  countries.  The  environ- 
mental awareness  of  U.S.  corporations 
is  substantial  and  growing,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  are  demonstrating 
the  positive  contribution  that  private 
industry  can  make  in  enhancing  Inter- 
national mvironmental  protection  and 
management.  However.  American 
firms  will  find  their  efforts  to  seek 
cratlnued  and  expanded  access  to  de- 
veloping country  mariiets  and  materi- 
als frustrated  imless  they  pursue  more 
environmentally  sound  policies. 

This  bill  will  ensure  that  UJS.  com- 
panies seeking  official  risk  insurance 
and  financing  for  investments  overseas 
conf onn  to  reasonable  environmental 
safety  standards  in  designing  and  man- 
aging their  f oreli^  projects.  Adoption 
of  these  new  criteria  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  forward  in  reducing  and 
controlling  potential  environmental 
risks  and  would  also  reinforce  our 
coimtry's  traditional  leadership  In 
global  environmental  protection  and 
management.* 
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We  know  what  the  President  said. 

We  also  know  what  he  did  not  say. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  have 
its  say  in  this  matter  by  acting  this 
week  to  extoid  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Program.* 


EXTEND  THE  FEDERAL  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL COMPENSATION  PRO- 
GRAM 


REV.  JOSEPH  B.  HEAD— PATRIOT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


HON.  WnJJAM  J.  COYNE 

op  pbrmsvlvaria 
nf  thx  house  op  rxfresxhtativxs 
Monday.  March  25. 1985 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
recent    news    conference.    President 
Reagan  told  us  that  imemployment 
benefits  for  325.000  Jobless  Americans 
should  be  allowed  to  expire. 

Nobody  should  worry,  he  suggested. 
Job  training  programs  will  take  care  of 
any  problem. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
the  President  did  not  say. 

He  did  not  say  that  his  budget  for 
next  year  would  cut  Job  Training  and 
Partnership  funds  by  $1  billion. 

He  did  not  say  that  bis  budget  would 
tescind  more  than  half  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  year  for  the  JTPA 
Dislocated  Worker  Program. 

He  did  not  say  that  his  budget  would 
dismantle  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Act. 


opimnnsoTA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  HSrBBSKMTATIVBS 

Monday.  MarOi  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  27.  a  great  patriot.  Rev. 
Joseph  B.  Head,  of  Minneapolis,  cele- 
brated his  85th  birthday.  America  is 
full  of  patriots,  but  I.  personally,  know 
of  no  one  who  has  done  as  much  to  ea- 
courage  all  Americans,  particularly 
youngsters,  to  promote  and  req>ect 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
States. 

Reverend  Head  founded  the  liberty 
B^  Education  Foundation  many 
years  ago  to  promote  patriotism.  He  is 
its  prindpal  asset  and  driving  force. 
He  has  devoted  his  life  to  traveling 
around  the  coimtry  to  teach  Ameri- 
cans to  love  their  country. 

He  is  loved  and  respected  by  aO 
whom  he  meets.  As  an  example,  after 
he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  North  Caroli- 
na promoting  patriotism  some  years 
ago.  the  State  declared  that  March  7 
was  Joseph  B.  Head  Day  in  North 
Carolina.  That  was  a  touching  tribute 
to  his  tireless  efforts. 

Over  300  people  were  on  hand  to  cel- 
ebrate Joe's  birthday.  And  many  more 
would  have  come  if  they  could. 

I  consider  Joe  Head  a  very  q)ecial 
friend  whose  life-long  service  to  his 
country  has  been  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  America  is  great  be- 
cause of  citizens  like  Joe  Head,  and 
Joe  Head  is  great  because  America  has 
allowed  him  to  be.  I  hope  the  happy 
combination  of  Joe  Head  and  the 
United  States  of  America  enjoy  many 
more  years  together.* 


PUBLIC  AWARENESS  PLUS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFBBSXMTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  program  being  sponsored 
in  my  district  by  the  Lucas  County  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Citizens. 
"PubUc  Awareness  Plus"  is  the  pro- 
gram being  undertaken  by  the  LCARC 
and  will  desipiate  the  week  of  March 
25  through  March  31.  1985  as  "Mental 
Retardation  Week"  in  Ohio's  ninth 
district.  Its  int«it  is  to  promote  the 
image  of  persons  with  mental  retarda- 
tion as  people  first,  with  basic  human 
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need*  for  acceptance,  understanding, 
love,  companionship,  and  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  and  contribute  to  their 
community. 

Each  year.  126.000  children  are  bom 
In  this  country  with  some  form  of 
mental  impalnnent.  At  any  time 
during  a  person's  life,  accidents  to  the 
brain,  inflammation  or  contagious  dls- 
eases  can  cause  damage  to  the  brain 
resulting  In  mental  retardation.  It  is 
estimated  that  3  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's population  is  mentally  retarded. 
Many  of  these  citizens  can  and  do 
enjoy  a  life  very  similar  to  that  of  all 
other  dtiaens.  It  is  important  that 
public  attention  be  drawn  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  mental  retar- 
dation and  that  acceptance  and  imder- 
standlng  of  the  mentally  retarded  be 
increased. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  House 
Joint  Resolution  108  introduced  by 
Congressman  Btttlbr  Dbuuck  which 
would  designaf.f  March  as  "National 
Mental  Retardation  Awareness 
Month."  While  this  measure  is  stiU 
pending  before  the  Congress,  I  com- 
mend the  Lucas  County  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  instituting  such  a  public 
service  program  in  our  community.* 


HJt.  ia0>.  A  BILL  TO  EXTEND 
THE  ENERGY  POLICY  AND 
CONSERVAHON  act  op  197S. 
AND  UJt.  1698,  A  BILL  TO  RE- 
QUIRE A  TEST  DRAWDOWN 
AND  SALE  OP  OIL  PROM  THE 
STOATEOIC  PETROLEUM  RE- 
SERVE 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 


'ATIVZS 


or  XMBIAIU 

HI  THB  HOU8Z  or 

Monday.  ManOi  25. 1995 

•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1975  [EPCA].  For  10  years. 
EPCA  has  been  the  keystone  of  our 
protection  against  an  oO  supply  dis- 
ruption. 

"The  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
[SPR]  is  authorized,  constructed, 
filled,  managed— and  drawn  down,  if 
need  be— under  title  I  of  EPCA.  Our 
Nation's  effective  participation  in  the 
Intematl<mal  Energy  Agency  [lEAl.  a 
group  of  oil-importtaig  nations  includ- 
ing the  United  States  and  our  major 
allies.  Is  made  possible  by  UUe  n  of 
EPCA. 

Few  if  any  Members  want  to  see 
these  important  energy  emergency  au- 
thorities expire. 

However,  these  two  titles  of  EPCA 
are  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30. 
1985— only  3  months  frcMn  now. 

After  much  consideration,  I  believe 
the  wise  course  is  a  simple  extension 
of  these  authorities  untU  June  30. 
1989.  This  biU  also  modifies  several 
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legislative  vetoes  in  EPCA,  which  are 
of  the  tjrpe  ruled  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Chadha  deci- 
sion several  years  ago. 

Some  Members  might  desire  a  more 
lengthy  measure.  I  understand  that: 
EPCA  touches  on  many  different  sut>- 
Jects.  Some  Members  may  wish  to 
repeal  or  limit  some  of  these  diverse 
EPCA  authorities.  Others  may  seek  to 
expand  them. 

I  myself  could  suggest  several 
changes  that  would  be  worthwhUe.  I 
have  not  included  them,  however,  be- 
cause the  kinds  of  amendments  that 
could  be  offered  would  turn  a  simple, 
noncontroverslal  biU  into  a  complex, 
controversial  one  that  could  not  be  en- 
acted by  June  30. 

I  do  not  wish  to  start  the  process  of 
enciunberlng  this  legislation  and  Jeop- 
ardizing the  SPR  and  the  lEA,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  understand 
and  consider  their  own  potential 
amendments  in  the  same  light.  While 
we  may  disagree  on  how  Just  large  our 
SPR  should  be,  or  on  how  fast  we  can 
afford  to  flU  it.  we  aU  agree  that  it 
must  remain  available  to  help  this 
Nation  in  a  disruption. 

Similarly,  there  is  widespread  agree- 
ment on  the  importance  of  effective 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  our 
major  allies  through  the  efforts  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  bring  this 
measure  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
it.  by  giving  it  prompt  but  restrained 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  introducing 
today  a  biU  that  requires  a  test  draw- 
down and  sale  of  crude  oil  from  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  [SPRl. 
This  is  the  same  measure  that  the 
House  unanimously  approved  during 
the  last  session,  on  September  18. 
1984. 

The  SPR  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  defenses  against  the  oil  price 
shocks  and  economic  hardships  that 
could  result  from  an  oil  supply  emer- 
gency. More  than  $16  billion  have 
been  spent  over  the  last  9  years  build- 
ing the  SPR  storage  sites  and  facili- 
ties, and  buying  the  460  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  now  stored  there.  This  is 
enough  to  replace  well  over  100  dajrs 
of  all  crude  oil  imported  into  the 
United  Stotes. 

But  despite  SPR's  crucial  role  and 
our  enormous  investment  in  it,  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  single,  start-to- 
finish,  "wet  barrel"  test  of  the  entire 
SPR  drawdown  and  sales  process. 
There  have  been  numerous  tests  of 
SPR  machinery,  including  pumps  and 
pipelines  at  the  different  SPR  sites. 
There  have  also  been  simulated 
"paper  sales"  of  SPR  oil.  in  an  at- 
tempt to  verify  the  workability  of  the 
SPR  oil  auction  process. 

But  these  partial  tests  and  simula- 
tions are  not  a  substitute  for  a  com- 
plete test  of  the  entire  SPR  system. 
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This  S3rstem  is  more  complex  than  is 
generally  recognized.  Its  success  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  proper  function- 
ing of  sophisticated  machinery,  but 
also  on  correct  bureaucratic  decisions 
and  buyer  compliance  with  detailed  fi- 
nancial and  Government  purchase  pa- 
perwork requirements,  all  within  a 
very  short  time  span. 

Successful  use  of  SPR  entails  the 
following  steps: 

First.  Initial  selection  by  DOE  of 
which  of  the  five  SPR  sites  will  be 
drawn  down,  what  types  and  grades  of 
oil  will  be  sold,  and  in  what  volumes. 

Second.  Bidding  on  those  volumes  by 
refiners,  traders,  and  others. 

Third.  Selection  by  DOE  of  winning 
bidders  on  the  basis  of  high  bids,  and 
compliance  with  still-untested  stand- 
ard sales  contracts. 

Fourth.  Rapid  shipment  of  oil  out  of 
SPR,  through  various  pipelines,  docks, 
barges  and  tankers,  to  the  winning 
high  bidders. 

Fifth.  Refining  of  SPR  crude  into 
usable  prodticts,  and  final  sale. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
we  should  not  wait  for  an  actual  oil 
disruption  to  have  a  full  test  of  this 
process.  If  there  are  flaws  in  it,  they 
should  be  discovered  now.  not  later 
when  time  may  be  short  and  the  con- 
sequences costly. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  test  is 
about  $4  million- less  than  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  our  total  investment  in 
SPR  to  date. 

A  modest  but  complete  test  of  SPR 
Is  a  concept  widely  supported  by  many 
in  the  petroleum  industry,  by  those 
concerned  over  preparedness  for  an  oil 
emergency,  and  by  groups  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  Industrial  Oil  Consumers 
Group,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives. 

As  the  Department  of  Energy  noted 
more  than  a  year  ago,  EPCA  currently 
prohibits  the  drawdown  and  sale  of 
SPR  oil.  except  during  an  actual  oil 
emergency  as  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  law  provides  no  exceptions, 
even  for  modest  drawdowns  and  sales 
undertaken  for  test  purposes.  The  bill 
alters  these  provisions  of  EPCA  so 
that  the  test  can  be  carried  out  under 
the  nonemergency  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  world  oil  markets. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill: 

Require  a  test  sale  of  1.1  million  l>ar- 
rels  within  6  months  of  enactment. 

Specify  that  the  sale  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  ciurent  SPR  distribu- 
tion plan,  which  calls  for  auction  sales 
to  high  bidders. 

Allow  additional  future  test  sales  of 
SPR  crude  oil,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

Let  the  Secretary  of  Energy  alter 
the  current  SPR  plan  and  regulations, 
if  needed  to  adjust  and  account  for  the 
current  noncrisis  circumstances.  Any 
such  alterations  would  apply  only  to 
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the  test  sale,  and  would  not  be  subject 
to  congreaaonal  review. 

Bar  sale*  by  DOE  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, so  tl^  test  does  not  become  a 
sweetheart]  deal  among  different  Fed- 
eral agoidn. 

Allow  SPR  oil  to  be  sold  at  a  sli^t 
discount,  qecause  bids  may  be  slightly 
below  the  Iworld  oil  price— so  that  the 
bidding  bikers  can  offset  extra  costs 
of  Govemhient  paperwork  and  Jones 
Act  shlpplBg  fees  that  would  not  be  in- 
curred if  t»ey  purchased  ofl  from  Eng- 
land or  Nigeria,  for  example. 

Require  pil  sold  off  during  the  test 
to  be  replaJDed  over  the  following  year, 
so  that  congressionallyHiuuulated  SPR 
fill  rate  requirements  are  not  adverse- 
ly af f ectedlby  the  test. 

Mr.  Spe4ker,  while  we  may  disagree 
over  how  much  oil  still  needs  to  be 
added  to  the  SPR,  and  how  large  It 
should  ultimately  be.  no  one  disputes 
the  need  to  be  absolutely  sure  that 
SPR  woriB  effectively:  We  must  be 
confident  ^h«t,  during  a  crisis,  we  can 
use  the  oil  stored  in  it.  That  Is  how  to 
avoid  a  precipitous  rush  to  top  off 
tanks  by  millions  of  auto  drivers— 
which  is  precisely  the  kind  of  con- 
sumer reaction  that  can  turn  a  minor 
supply  dis^ption  into  a  major  short- 
age. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  modest  test  of  our 
chief  defease  against  an  oil  supply  dis- 
ruption. I  expect  to  bring  this  measure 
to  the  floor  in  the  near  futtfre.9 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  TITLES  I 
AND  II  OF  THE  ENERGY 
POUCYt  AND  CONSERVATION 
ACT  [EPCA] 

HON.  willlAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

I      orcAUPounA 

ni  THX  MOUSI  OF  RKPBSSKHTATIVSS 

MdnAav.  March  25. 1985 
•  Bfr.  DA^nfEMEYER.  Mr.  ^leaker, 
as  the  rahldng  minority  member  of 
the  FossU  and  Synthetic  Fuels  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  coqionsoring  this  legislation 
to  reauth^nlze  titles  I  and  n  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
[EPCA]  uhtll  June  30,  1989.  Without 
this  leglslliUon,  these  titles  of  EPCA 
will  expir^  June  30, 1985. 

Among  4ther  things,  title  I  of  EPCA 
authortae4  the  stratei^  petroleum  re- 
serve, one  I  of  this  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant weapons  against  disruption  In  for- 
eign oil  sic>plies.  The  reserve  now  con- 
tains 460  goilllon  barrels  of  oil,  enough 
to  replace  U.S.  oU  imports  for  more 
than  100  days.  It  represents  a  taxpay- 
er investaent  of  $16  billion.  If  title  I 
of  EPCA  |were  allowed  to  expire,  our 
ability  to  >  have  and  deploy  the  SPR 
would  be  Jeopardized. 

Title  n  pf  EPCA  contains  provisions 
authoriziiig  this  country  to  iMurtlclpate 
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in  the  International  Energy  Agency 
[lEA]  tod  specifying  the  terms  under 
which  UJ3.  oil  companies  may  partici- 
pate in  programs  established  by  the 
lEA.  The  administration  supports  the 
I£A  and  our  participation  in  it  as  a 
way  of  promoting  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  the 
event  of  a  disruption  in  world  oil  sup- 
plies. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  titles  I 
and  II  of  EPCA  that  could,  and  prob- 
ably should,  be  allowed  to  laps  e.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  simple  exten- 
sion my  colleague  from  Indiana  and  I 
have  proposed  is  the  most  responsible 
approach  to  insuring  no  disruption  in 
strategic  pet^leum  reserve  activity  or 
in  our  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency. 

I  look  forward  to  worldng  together 
with  the  chairman  to  secure  prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation.* 


WETA-TV  WINS  FREEDOMS 
FOUNDA'nON  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OPVIXOIITIA 
Dl  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
learned  of  a  significant  honor  which 
has  been  received  by  WETA-TV.  chan- 
nel 26.  and  I  would  like  to  share  this 
news  with  my  colleagues  since  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  viewers  of 
this  public  television  station  which 
atrvta  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  The  Freedoms  Foundation  re- 
cently announced  that  WETA-TV  has 
been  awarded  the  Valley  Forge  Honor 
Certificate  for  Excellence  in  Electron- 
ic Communications  for  the  public  tele- 
vision series,  "Congress:  We  the 
Pewle." 

WETA-TV  President  Ward  Cham- 
berlin  and  everyone  on  the  WETA-TV 
staff  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
award.  At  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
insert  a  formal  announcement  which 
describes  the  Freedoms  Foimdation 
Award  for  WETA. 
"Comans:  Ws  thk  Pboflb"  Wnis  ntODOMS 

FOOlTOATIOlt    AWAM)    FOK    WETA.    AFSA, 

AmmmsG/CFB  Phojsct 

WETA-TV,  the  American  Political  Sdence 
Association  (APSA)  and  The  Annenberg/ 
CFB  moject  have  been  selected  by  Free- 
dams  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  to  receive 
the  Valley  Forge  Honor  Certificate  for  Ex- 
oellenoe  in  Electronic  Communications  for 
Che  mibUc  television  series  "Congress:  We 
the  People."  The  26-part  series,  hosted,  by 
Edwin  Newman,  is  a  co-production  of  vusiA 
and  AFSA.  funded  by  The  Annenberg/CPB 
project. 

The  mnii*!  Fteedoms  Foundation  compe- 
tition was  established  in  1949  "to  honor 
with  incmtive  awards,  schools,  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  whose  efforts 
strengthen  an  understanding  of  freedom 
and  the  fundamentals  of  a  free  society." 
Tlie  competition  "seeks  to  recognize  and 
draw  public  attention  to  constructive  works 
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and  deeds  wliicti  support  America,  suggest 
solutitms  to  basic  problems,  contribute  to  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  and  Inspire  love  of 
country." 

Winners  are  selected  by  a  national  Jury  of 
state  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  officers  of 
national  educational  aervioe  and  veterans 
organizations.  The  awards  will  lie  presented 
in  tbeqning. 

"Congress:  We  the  People,"  wlilcb  pre- 
miered nationally  over  PBS  in  August,  1984, 
takes  viewers  inside  the  tialU  of  the  X3&. 
Capitol  for  a  doae-up  analysis  of  tiow  Ccm- 
gress  worts.  It  examines  the  transaction  of 
business  within  committees,  on  the  floor, 
and  within  party  caucuses,  and  f<rilows 
members  of  Congress  from  f  undraising  cam- 
paigns through  elections  and  lieyoDd.  ^tb 
related  texts  and  study  guide,  "Congress: 
We  the  People"  is  lieing  used  as  a  course  l>y 
many  colleges  and  universities. 

The  executive  producer  of  "Congress:  We 
the  People"  is  Ricki  Oreen.  The  senior  pro- 
ducer is  ^m  Wesley  and  the  aeries  editor  is 
Norman  Omsteln.  The  Annenberg/CPB 
Project,  operating  under  a  grant  from  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communications  and 
administered  by  the  Corporation  for  Puldlc 
Broadcasting,  funds  programs  that  use  tele- 
communications and  new  technologies  to 
enhance  higher  education.* 


DEBATE  OVER  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY  CUTS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  FED- 
ERAL DECEPTION 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

opoaoaeu 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESBHTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  brhig  to  your  attention  u  very 
interesting  article  written  by  one  of 
our  former  colleagues,  Elliott  Levltas. 
As  you  know,  Enilott  represmted  the 
Fourth  District  of  Georgia  in  the 
House  for  10  years  and  was  dean  of 
the  Georgia  delegation.  Although  we 
remember  him  most  for  his  leadershb> 
in  the  fields  of  aviation  saftey  and  en- 
vironmental protection,  Elliott  is 
knowledgable  in  many  fields,  including 
the  problem  of  the  growing  Federal 
deficit.  I  believe  he  makes  an  impor- 
tant point  in  this  article  about  Social 
Security  at  a  fJme  when  we  are  setting 
our  hands  to  the  task  of  reducing  the 
deficit.  I  would  ask  that  Elliott's  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 
Dkbatx  Ovn  Social  Sbcuritt  Cdts  Abb 
Example  op  FsnnAL  DHuaPitoii 

(By  Elliott  lievitas) 

Once  again,  your  government  is  deceiving 
you.  This  time.  It  has  to  do  with  debate  over 
the  budget  deficit  and  proposed  cuts  in 
Social  Security  cost-of-Uving-adJustment 
benefits,  commonly  referred  to  as  COLA 

If  any  private  business  advertised  as  false- 
ly as  the  govemmmt  is  doing  about  the 
Social  Security  program  and  budget  deficits, 
no  doubt  a  number  of  federal  agencies 
would  prosecute  that  firm  for  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  and  for  using  deceptive 
financial  statements. 
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Thla  matter  la  made  even  worte  became 
the  pain  that  wtll  be  inflicted  upon  elderly 
Americana  would  not  even  reault  in  any 
real-worid  reduction  of  the  federal  deficit, 
nor  win  it  have  anything  other  than  a  paper 
accounting  effect  of  budget  reduction. 

The  federal  deficit  Is  aimply  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  mcHiey  taken  In 
by  the  federal  government  and  the  amount 
of  money  ment  by  the  federal  government 
in  any  given  year.  But  there  are  two  types 
of  expenditures  the  government  makes,  and 
the  distinction  between  them  Is  vital. 

There  are  the  earmarked  revenues— trust 
funds— that  can  be  spent  for  one  purpose 
only,  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  desig- 
nated. Then  there  are  general  revenues,  un- 
restricted funds,  which  can  be  sp«it  for  all 
other  purposes  in  the  federal  budget,  such 
as  defense,  welfare,  educatl<m.  food  stamps 
and  the  like. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  an  ear- 
marked tax  expendltiure  Is,  of  course,  the 
Social  Security  program.  Taxes  paid  into 
the  Social  Security  fund  can  be  used  only 
for  Social  Security  purposes  and  nothing 
else.  A  reduction  In  spending  from  that  ear- 
marked fund  would  not  result  In  a  cutting 
of  expenses.  It  would  not  reduce  the  general 
deficit— because  none  of  the  "savings"  could 
be  spent  on  the  general  categories  of  the 
budget  such  as  VA  benefits,  tanks,  federal 
salaries,  prisons,  etc. 

To  state  it  even  more  simply.  If  the  Social 
Security  program,  or  any  other  trust  fund/ 
earmarked  tax  i»ogram.  were  abolished,  the 
real  deficit  would  remain  exactly  the  same. 

The  md  deficit  Is  the  shortfall  between 
the  unrestricted,  general  revenues,  which 
can  be  spent  for  the  cost  of  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  spending  for  all  other  Items 
in  the  budget,  except  those  which  have  an 
earmarked  source  of  tax  revenue. 

Social  Security  Is  operating  at  a  surplus. 
On  paper,  the  existence  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  made  It  appear  that  the  feder- 
al deficit  last  year  was  reduced  by  the  ttme 
of  about  $11  billion.  In  other  words,  the  def- 
icit would  have  been  $11  billion  more  than  it 
was  if  there  had  not  been  a  Social  Security 
program.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  reduction  in  Social  Security 
COLA  beneftts  can  reduce  the  real  deficit  is 
nothing  short  of  an  outright  lie.  and  In  this 
case,  an  outright  lie  that,  would  severely 
hurt  senior  dtiwns. 

Reducing  expenditures  In  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  will  Increase  the  amount  of 
Social  Security  tax  dollars  going  Into  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund,  making  the  sur- 
plus even  larger,  and  yet  not  one  single  cent 
can  be  used  to  reduce  the  alarmingly  enor- 
mous real  deficit  this  country  is  now  facing. 

How  can  this  situation  exist?  It  exists  be- 
cause our  country  operates  under  something 
Innocently  called  a  "unified  budget."  The 
unified  budget  means  that,  for  accounting 
purposes,  all  Income  and  all  expenditures  of 
the  government  are  lumped  together,  even 
though  much  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  used 
for  most  the  expenditures.  A  CPA  who  certi- 
fied that  type  of  financial  statement  with- 
out qualification  would  be  In  deep  trouble 
quickly. 

This  "unified  budget"  idea  came  into  ex- 
istence during  the  Johnson  administration 
for  the  same  reason  that  some  people  In 
government  today  are  proposing  to  reduce 
Social  Security  benefits.  Namely.  It  U  a 
means  of  deceiving  the  public  about  the  real 
budget  defkdt  Placing  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  Into  a  unified  budget  had  the 
effect  of  making  it  appear— on  paper— that 
the  deficit  was  less  than  it  was,  or  Indeed, 
that  there  was  a  surplus. 
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In  Johnson's  days,  financing  the  Vietnam 
War  was  a  very  important  concern.  By  cre- 
ating the  unified  budget,  the  result  was  to 
disguise  and  hide  the  real  cost  of  that  war. 
The  unified  budget,  of  course,  has  become 
appealing  to  presidents  and  budget  directors 
from  that  time  forward,  which  is  the  reason 
they  fight  mightly  against  any  truth-in- 
budgetlng  legislation  that  would  separate 
out  the  earmarked  trust  fund  programs  that 
cannot  be  used  for  general  revenue  pur- 
poses. 

While  the  restricted  use  taxes  cannot  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  they  still  have  to 
be  spent  through  the  regular  process  of  leg- 
islation. When  the  president  <or  OMB)  and 
Congress  refuse  to  spend  the  trust  funds 
they  simply  accumulate  and  reduce  the 
paper  deficit  in  a  phony  book-Juggling  cha- 
rade, and  these  funds  are  not  being  used  for 
the  reasons  they  were  collected. 

Social  Security  is  only  the  biggest  exam- 
ple of  this  fraud  of  the  public.  The  Aviation 
Trust  Fund  is  another.  That  fund,  again.  Is 
not  usable  for  any  other  purpose  than  avia- 
Uan  trust  fund  expenditures  and  has  about 
a  $5  billion  surplus.  Airline  passengers  and 
private  pilots  pay  a  tax  for  a  specific  reason. 
But  it  Is  not  being  spent  even  though  the 
need  exists  for  modem  radar  at  many  air- 
ports, and  there  are  hundreds  of  runways 
that  lack  precision  landing  devices. 

Why  does  this  earmarked  money  sit  there 
unused  while  the  tax  continue?  Because  by 
letting  It  stay  on  the  books  as  surplus.  It 
shows  a  lower  "unified"  deficit  than  would 
show  otherwise.  Failure  to  spend  the 
money,  for  budget  image  purposes  only. 
Jeopardizes  air  safety. 

In  the  case  of  Social  Security  this  attrac- 
tive, fraudulent  accounting  device  Is  being 
used  to  "phony  up"  the  federal  books.  Re- 
ducing Social  Security  COLA  benefits  will 
only  make  the  fraud  phonier. 

As  long  as  it  was  merely  fraud  for  fraud's 
sake,  for  public-Image  purposes,  perhaps  the 
problon  was  not  so  severe.  Now  the  matter 
la  getting  more  serious.  The  fraudulent 
budgeteers  are  suggesting  that,  by  reducing 
Social  Security  payments  to  senior  citizens, 
we  are  somehow  makinf  an  attack  on  exces- 
sive government  expenditures,  or  on  Inad- 
equate revenues  that  fund  the  general  pur- 
poses of  defense,  social  programs  and  the 
like.  Obviously,  that  is  not  so. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  fraud  must 
not  be  permitted  to  continue.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  attempt  to  "reduce"  budget 
deficits  on  paper  only  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  occur,  especially  not  on  the  backs  of 
senior  citizens  of  this  country  from  whom 
these  real  dollars  will  be  taken,  not  to 
reduce  the  real  deficit,  but  to  create  a 
phony  Image  that  the  deficit  is  being  re- 
duced. 

If  there  is  any  need  to  change  the  Social 
Security  program,  if  it  Is  too  costly,  then 
that  Is  a  problem  on  its  own  that  should  be 
addressed  on  its  own.  But  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  real  federal  deficit.  To  suggest 
otherwise  to  to  make  the  government  the 
most  fraudulent  advertiser  in  America.* 


WARREN  BROOKES  WARNS  OF  A 
TIGHT  MONEY  TRAP 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

ormw  JxisxT 

IH  THE  HOOSk  OP  HXPRCSXHTATIVkS 

Monday.  March  25,  198S 

•  Mr.      COURTEH.      Mr.     Speaker. 
Warren  Brookes,  a  syndicated  colum- 
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nlst  for  the  Detroit  News,  has  written 
an  excellent  essay  on  the  "Thatcheri- 
zation"  of  the  American  economy  by 
the  high  interest  rate  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  He  warns  that 
if  the  Fed  continues  it's  tight  money, 
slow-growth  policies— guided  by  the 
arbitrary,  narrow  prescription  known 
as  "monetarism"— the  promising  ex- 
pansion of  President  Reagan's  first 
term  will  soon  fizzle  out. 

I  commend  this  column  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  them  to  support  leg- 
islative efforts,  such  as  those  authored 
by  Representatives  HAioLTOif  and 
KncF.  to  reform  the  policies  and  insti- 
tutional arrangements  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

The  column  follows: 

The  week  of  Feb.  17  marked  the  requiem 
for  supply-side  economics  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, and  the  official  anointing  of 
monetarism  for  the  second  term. 

The  appointment  of  committed  monetar- 
ist Beryl  Sprlnkel  as  chief  economic  adviser, 
coupled  with  Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volcker's 
cool  announcement  that  he  would  "allow 
moderate  3-4  percent  economic  growth  this 
year,"  signaled  that  orthodox  tight-money 
slow-growth  policies  would  force  Congress 
to  raise  taxes  greatly  to  deal  with  the  defi- 
cit. 

Thus  supply-side  expansion  will  terminate 
in  a  19M  recession,  and  growth  will  stagnate 
through  the  decade— as  the  monetarists 
"Thatcherize"  the  VA.  ecmomy. 

It  was.  after  all.  Mr.  Sprlnkel  who  rooted 
Mr.  Volcker  on  to  tighter  and  tighter  money 
in  IMl  and  1983.  then  quleUy  lobbied  for 
his  reappointment  in  1983.  Mr.  Sprlnkel  Is  a 
virtual  disciple  of  Milton  Friedman,  the 
father  of  monetarism.  And  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  that  great  and  kindly  genius  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  free  martlets.  Mr.  Friedman's  monetar- 
ism seems  (to  this  writer)  fatally  flawed. 

The  flaw  Is  that  monetarism  makes 
money,  instead  of  production,  the  power 
lever  of  the  economy— and  gives  the  bank- 
ers, rather  than  the  entrepreneurs  and  pro- 
ducers, the  power  to  determine  our  econom- 
ic destiny. 

It  does  so  by  correctly  contending  that  the 
key  to  GNP  growth  Is  the  level  of  monetary 
growth,  but  arguing  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  money  from  outracing  real  growth  Is 
to  hold  money  growth  arbitrarily  to  3  per- 
cent a  year— because  that  is  all  the  economy 
can  safely  mazMge  without  Igniting  Infla- 
tion. 

In  short,  it  infers  that  growth  Is  inflation- 
ary and  must  be  restrained  to  keep  inflation 
low— ideas  which  have  been  shredded  again 
and  again  by  such  nations  as  Japan.  Korea, 
and  the  Republic  of  China. 

This  tight-money  monetarism  shifts  the 
focus  of  investors  from  goods  production  to 
money  manipulation  and  exchange,  to  give 
paper  money  power  and  value  it  does  not.  or 
should  not.  really  have.  This,  In  turn,  de- 
flates the  value  of  commodities  and  slows 
the  natural  rate  of  mcmey  turnover,  or  ve- 
locity. This  In  a  time  of  recession  can  quidc- 
ly  produce  self-reinforcing  deflation,  as 
trades  move  out  of  goods  and  commodities 
into  holding,  rather  than  spending  and  in- 
vesting money. 

The  result  of  all  strict  monetarist  policies 
Is  Invariiddy  low  growth,  high  interest  rates 
and  unemployment,  and  weak  new  business 
creation.  The  reason  is  clear  Monetarism 
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undermines  |  money's  two  most  important 
functions— w  a  medium  of  exdiange  to  fa- 
cilitate easy  commerce;  and  as  a  store  of 
value,  to  promote  long-term  investment  and 
savings. 

By  Hmtting  monetary  growth  arbitrarily, 
dollars  arelheld  in  financial  instruments, 
rather  than  spent  or  invested  In  commod- 
ities or  gro^rth  expansion,  thus  slowing  ve- 
locity and  lifniting  real  growth. 

And  by  fbcusing  on  fixed  quantities  of 
money,  ratber  than  actual  price  levels,  infla- 
tion is  fougkt  not  by  expanding  the  nation's 
store  of  valf  e  In  which  to  invest,  but  by  de- 
flating the  talue  of  current  assets. 

The  suM>ly-sider8  argue  that  the  function 
of  central  bviks  Is  to  supply  as  much  money 
as  the  real  Economy  and  its  growth  demand, 
and  no  moit.  If  the  economy  wants  to  grow 
at  7-8  percent,  that  real  growth  should  be 
accmnmodaied  not  by  printing  money  arbi- 
trarily but  oy  reqmnding  to  real  demand. 

To  ensure  that  this  does  not  lead  to  infla- 
tionary cr^t  expansion,  beyond  real 
demand,  the  supply  aiders  argue  that  the 
central  bank's  only  commitment  must  be  to 
commodity  price  stability.  If  commodity 
prices  start  rising,  credit  must  be  limited— 
and  if  commodity  prices  start  falling,  credit 
must  be  eased. 

Over  the  bast  year,  the  commodities  mar- 
kets have  steadUy  signaled  that  the  Fed  was 
overchokin4  a  growing  economy- as  the 
price  of  gold  fell  from  nearly  $400  to  its  cur- 
rent level  ^f  around  $290.  and  the  dollar 
soared  out  4f  control. 

This  comtnodity  "deflation"  was  a  dear 
signal  that  the  Fed's  policies  were  too 
tight— and  that  inflation  was  no  danger.  Tet 
the  Fed,  tHth  wooden-headed  determina- 
tion, stuck  to  Its  low-money,  monetarist 
growth  targets,  and  neariy  gave  us  another 
recession.  slowW  *>>  B-^O  percent  economy 
to  1.9  percetat  by  the  third  quarter,  warning 
of  inflation^  even  as  gold.  oil.  and  everything 
else  was  falling. 

That  Is  monetarism's  fatal  flaw— by 
making  a  god  of  paper  money  and  its  quan- 
tity, it  takte  the  economy's  eye  from  pro- 
ducing goqds  and  growth  and  makes  the 
bankers  king.* 


INTRODtJCTORY  STATEMENT  ON 
THE  CHtLD  PORNOGRAPHY  ACT 


HON.  WnHAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PKHIISTLVAIIIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPBBSEHTATrVBS 

Monday,  March  2S,  198S 

•  Mr.  CIINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  one  of  our  responsibilities  as 
Represeniatives  of  UA  citizens  is  to 
make  laws  protecting  those  unable  to 
protect  themselves.  Yet,  today  in  this 
country,  thousands  of  innocent  chil- 
dren arejn  desperate  need  of  prompt 
rescue.  Tpey  are  victims  of  child  por- 
nognwhy;  prostitution,  and  sexual  ex- 
ploitatioii 

This  afternoon.  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce legislation  amending  the  Racket- 
eer Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organiza- 
tions Act  to  extend  its  protection  to 
such  children  who  are  victims  of 
sexual  cranes. 

Our  mfst  precious  resource  is  our 
next  generation— youngsters  whom  we 
must  care  for  and  protect.  Too  many 
children,  liowever.  maligned  by  sexual 
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abuse,  carry  with  them  mental  scars 
which  may  impair  their  ability  to  live 
normal,  happy  lives.  Public  officials 
and  the  media  have  Just  recognized 
the  dire  seriousness  and  implications 
of  child  pornography.  Particularly  in 
recent  months,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  television  netwoiits  have  de- 
voted generous  amounts  of  time  and 
space  to  shed  light  on  this  gruesome 
crime. 

We  in  Congress  have  taken  positive 
steps  to  combat  the  problem.  Last 
year,  for  instance.  Congress  passed  the 
Child  Protection  Act  which  strength- 
ened Federal  laws  protecting  children 
against  pomographers.  The  act's  pro- 
visions included  items  such  as  raising 
the  fines  for  those  convicted  of  the 
crime  and  raising  the  maximum  age  of 
children  protected  by  the  law.  Al- 
though this  law  was  a  step  toward 
eliminating  child  pornography,  it  is 
merely  a  slap  on  the  hand  for  the 
widespread  networks  of  criminals  ac- 
cumulating sizable  profits  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  children. 

The  sophistication  of  the  under- 
ground groups  which  organize, 
produce,  and  distribute  child  pornog- 
raphy is  vastly  underestimated.  The 
child  pom  and  prostitution  industry 
has  crept  into  a  number  of  countries 
and  infiltrated  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  Uirough  the  efforts  of  numer- 
ous, well-organized  operators.  These 
networks  have  refined  extremely  effi- 
cient systems  for  disseminating  their 
pornography  and  laying  out  elaborate 
plans  to  lure  and  tnp  their  young  vic- 
tims. 

To  crack  this  intricate  network  used 
to  market  kiddie  pom,  we  need  legisla- 
tion which  reaches  past  the  bound- 
aries of  Federal  and  local  pornography 
statutes  of  the  past.  Not  only  must  we 
convict  and  prosecute  pornography 
peddlers,  but  we  also  need  to  provide 
better  protection  for  the  pornography 
victims  whose  civil  and  human  rights 
have  been  violated. 

The  Rico  statute  is  the  perfect  vehi- 
cle to  serve  this  purpose.  Extending 
the  Racketeer  Act  to  cover  the  child 
pornography,  industry  would  allow 
severe  penalties  to  be  imposed  on 
those  involved  in  the  interstate  por- 
nography market.  Among  other 
things,  the  act  provides  for  differen- 
tial sentencing,  thus  imposing  a  more 
stringent  sentence  on  larger  operators. 
Such  a  Federal  measure  would  also  al- 
leviate the  problem  of  prosecuting 
those  who  produce  pornography  in 
one  State,  yet  distribute  it  in  others. 

Rico  would  benefit  pomography  vic- 
tims by  providing  a  mechanism 
through  which  they  could  halt  the  dis- 
tribution of  pomography  by  allowing 
the  courts  to  issue  injunctions  against 
the  national  distribution  of  the  mate- 
riaL  Rico  would  further  aid  pomogra- 
phy victims  by  enabling  them  to  sue 
for  treble  damages  and  attorneys'  fees. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  the  legis- 
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lation  amends  the  act  to  extend  dam- 
ages to  the  "person"  for  child  pomog- 
raphy. since  Rico  originally  extended 
damages  only  to  business  or  property. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  me 
in  this  effort  to  halt  hideous  sexual 
crimes  against  children  before  the  al- 
ready serious  problem  escalates  fur- 
ther. This  bill  extending  an  effective 
and  stringent  act  for  the  protection  of 
children  would  be  ttie  most  effective 
means  by  which  we  can  achieve  this 
goal.* 


MAINE'S  WOMEN  HISTORY 
WEEK  ESSAY  COMPETITION 
WINNERS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAIIR 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSEIfTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1985 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  honor 
of  Women's  History  Week  of  1985.  the 
Maine  Commission  for  Women  held  an 
essay  competition  for  the  students  in 
Maine.  Women's  History  Week  is  a 
unique  time  to  explore  and  celebrate 
the  many  contributions  women  have 
made  to  this  great  Nation.  The  essay 
competition  raised  the  awareness  of 
girls  and  boys  about  the  wealth  of 
women's  history  left  out  of  standard 
texts  used  in  schools.  It  has  taught 
students  to  recognize  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  lives  of  ordinary 
women,  as  well  as  honor  the  accom- 
plishments of  women  throughout 
Maine  and  the  country. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
winning  essays  at  the  elementary  and 
Junior  high  school  level. 

AlUson  Hewett  of  Pownal  Elementa- 
ry School  was  the  first  place  winner 
for  the  elementary  school  category. 
She  wrote  about  Joan  Benoit.  the 
winner  of  the  first  women's  Olympic 
Marathon. 

The  essays  follow: 

JoAH  Bkroit:  Maiathoii  Wnnna 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  my  favorite 
real  woman.  She  won  the  first  women's 
Olympic  Marathon  in  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia. USA.  In  the  summer  of  1984.  Her  name 
is  Joan  Benoit. 

Joan  Benoit  lives  in  Preeport.  Maine. 
Freeport  Is  not  very  f sr  from  where  I  live. 
She  was  27  years  when  she  won  the  race. 
She  started  running  a  few  years  earlier  to 
strengthen  a  broken  leg  from  a  skiing  acci- 
dent. 

I  met  Joan  Benoit  twice.  First  I  met  her  at 
a  celebration  ceremony  in  neeport  It  was 
for  her  liecause  she  won  the  marathon. 
There  were  two  cakes,  one  decorated  like  an 
American  flag  and  the  other  like  her  gold 
medal.  The  next  time  I  met  her  was  at  the 
supermarket.  I  talked  to  her.  I  think  she  Is 
very  nice!  She  asked  me  what  kind  of  Jelly 
beans  I  like  best  and  I  said  "Black."  She 
told  me  that  was  her  favorite  kind  too! 

I  am  not  a  runner  like  she  is.  But  there 
are  many  things  about  her  and  about  her 
victory  that  I  admire.  She  believed  in  doing 
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■omrthtng  that  wu  tanportant  to  her  even 
thouch  It  wai  different.  She  believed  In  her- 
self. She  did  not  give  up  even  when  she  in- 
jured her  knee  and  had  an  operatitm  only 
about  a  week  liefore  the  trials.  She  seemed 
like  a  happy  person  and  It  was  fun  to  meet 
her. 

MOTBBBTBUa* 

(Lisa  Boudreau  wrote  about  Mother 
Teresa  who  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prise  for 
her  work  among  India's  poor.  Lisa  attends 
5th  grade  at  Ogunqult  Village  School  and 
won  Plrst  Honorable  Mention.) 

August  27. 1910,  Agnes  Qooxha  Bojaxhius 
was  bom  In  Slopje.  Yugoslavia.  As  a  child, 
she  always  wanted  to  do  something  beauti- 
ful for  God.  Ber  family  is  Catholic  and  very 
religious.  In  1922.  at  the  age  of  12.  she  de- 
cided to  become  a  missionary.  Missionaries 
travel  to  foreign  lands  to  tell  people  about 
Ood'slove. 

In  1928.  she  Joined  a  religious  order  called 
the  Loreto  Nuns.  First  she  had  to  go  to  Ire- 
land for  a  year  to  learn  how  to  speak  Eng- 
Uah.  After  a  year  of  training,  she  went  to 


In  1931.  she  began  teaching  geography 
and  history  at  St.  Mary's  High  School  in 
Calcutta.  She  also  served  as  the  school  prin- 
dpaL  In  1934.  Agnes  took  her  final  vows  as 
a  nun.  She  had  to  promise  three  things:  To 
love  God.  to  live  a  simple  life,  and  to  obey 
Ood.  When  she  became  a  nun.  she  took  a 
new  name.  She  chose  the  name  Teresa, 
meaning  "The  little  one".  She  came  to  be 
known  as  Mother  Teresa  after  seventeen 
years  of  teaching. 

On  August  16. 1948,  Mother  Teresa  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  convent  to  live  among  the 
poor. 

In  1949,  she  moved  to  Calcutta  to  start  a 
schocd.  She  brought  a  suitcase  and  a  chair. 
That  was  all  she  had.  She  found  a  mud  hut 
in  the  slums  for  her  schoolhouse.  She  had 
no  table,  no  chairs,  no  blackboard,  and  no 
chalk.  Still,  the  children  came.  She  Uught 
them  the  alphabet,  she  taught  them  to 
wash  and  comb  their  hair,  and  she  taught 
them  all  to  pray.  Mother  Teresa  told  the 
children  that  Ood  loved  them.  All  this  was 
done  on  the  first  day.  Soon  other  nuns  came 
to  Join  her. 

In  1990.  her  mtier  received  canonical  sanc- 
tion from  Pope  Pius  zn  and  It  became  a 
pontifical  congregation  in  1905.  There  were 
now  13  nuns  helping  Mother  Teresa  with 
her  work.  Soon  after,  the  Archbishop  of 
Calcutta  bought  them  a  larger  house  where 
all  the  nuns  could  live. 

In  1904.  Pope  Paul  VI  gave  Mother  Teresa 
his  ceremonial  limousine,  which  she  Imme- 
diately raffled  to  help  fiiuuace  her  leper 
colony. 

Mother  Teresa  was  summoned  to  Rome  in 
1908  to  found  a  home  for  the  needy  of  Italy. 
It  was  staffed  primarily  with  Indian  nuns. 

The  International  Association  of  Co-work- 
ers of  Mother  Teresa  was  founded  in  1909. 

Mother  Teresa  was  given  the  Pope  John 
ZZm  Peace  Priw  and  the  John  P.  Kenne- 
dy International  Award  in  1971.  A  year  later 
she  received  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award 
for  International  understanding. 

In  1975.  Mother  Teresa's  picture  was  on 
the  cover  of  Ttane  Magaiine. 

She  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prise,  the  most 
famous  award  of  them  all.  in  1979.  Mother 
Tereaa's  picture  was  on  the  front  page  of 
Calcutta's  largest  newspaper.  It  proclaimed, 
"Mother  of  Bengal  Is  now  the  Mother  of  the 
World." 

Mother  Teresa  Is  a  very  caring  person. 
She  Is  the  most  famous  nun  in  the  world. 
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MAHOAWrr  CRASC  SlHTR 

(Ricky  Brochu  of  State  Street  School  in 
Brewer,  Maine,  was  Second  Honorable  Men- 
tion. He  wrote  about  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  the  famous  Senator  from  Maine.) 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  was  bom  in  Skow- 
hegan,  Maine  on  December  14.  1897,  the 
daughter  of  Oeorge  and  Carrie  C%ase. 
There  were  six  children  In  the  family.  Two 
brothers  died  In  early  childhood,  leaving 
one  boy  and  three  girls. 

Oeorge  Chase  was  a  busy,  cheerful  man 
who  worked  In  his  own  one-chair  barber- 
shop, right  next  door  to  his  home.  Haircuts 
were  fifteen  cents  so  the  Chases'  weren't 
rich.  Carrie  Cash  often  went  to  work,  wait- 
ing on  tables  at  the  Cobum  Hotel,  working 
at  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store  or  the  local 
shoe  factory  to  help  make  ends  meet. 

Margaret  attended  local  schools  and  grad- 
uated from  Skowbegan  High  School  In  1910. 
She  taught  school,  worked  on  a  local  news- 
paper and  held  several  other  jobs. 

She  met  Clyde  Smith,  former  selectman 
and  now  State  Senator.  He  was  twenty-two 
years  older  than  she  and  they  were  married 
In  1930.  When  he  died  In  1940.  Margaret  was 
elected  to  fill  his  unexpired  term  in  Con- 
gress. In  1948.  she  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  a  record-breaking  majority 
and  was  the  first  snd  only  woman  In  the 
history  of  our  country  to  serve  In  both 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate. 

In  1949.  she  was  chosen  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  United  Press  and  was  also 
named  one  of  the  ten  Americans  who  did 
the  most  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people. 

Before  one  of  her  elections,  a  friend  of 
Margaret's  gave  her  a  red  rose  In  a  glass 
vlaL  She  fastened  It  to  her  dress  and  made 
It  a  part  of  her  dally  attire. 

In  the  1950's,  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
started  his  attack  on  Communism.  He  ac- 
cused a  lot  of  people  of  being  Communists. 
He  only  made  these  attacks  from  the  Senate 
floor  where  congressional  immunity  protect- 
ed him  from  being  challenged  by  his  vic- 
tims. Many  people  lost  Jobs  and  some  even 
committed  suicide.  Senator  Smith  finally 
decided  she  had  to  do  something  about  this. 
Six  other  Senators  agreed  to  help  her.  Mar- 
garet delivered  her  first  major  speech  at  the 
Senate  and  she  called  It  ber  "Declaration  of 
Conscience"  speech.  It  has  often  been  called 
her  finest  hour. 

Margaret  continued  to  be  re-elected  and 
worked  very  hard  for  her  State  and  Coun- 
try. 

In  1904.  she  was  placed  in  nomination  for 
President  at  the  Republican  Convention, 
making  her  the  first  woman  ever  to  have 
been  nominated.  In  the  final  ballot,  she  re- 
ceived the  second  highest  number  of  votes. 

Her  principal  committee  service  in  the 
House  was  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
for  which  she  had  a  presidential  commenda- 
tion. She  served  on  many  more  committees 
and  even  served  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserves. 

In  1972,  Margaret  Chase  Smith  wss  de- 
feated In  her  bid  for  the  fifth  term  by  the 
Democratic  candidate.  It  was  a  sad  day  for 
the  many  people  from  Maine  who  had  come 
to  know  and  love  her. 

Six  months  after  her  defeat,  she  accepted 
a  request  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Nation- 
al Fellowship  Foundation  to  be  a  visiting 
professor  In  residency  at  universities  snd 
colleges  throughout  the  country.  During 
her  career,  she  received  many  honorary  doc- 
torates. All  this  and  she  had  never  attended 
college. 
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Margaret  donated  her  home  in  Skowhe- 
gan  for  a  library.  It  was  dedicated  in  August 
of  1982. 

On  August  30,  1984,  the  Federal  Building 
in  Bangor  was  renamed  The  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  Building. 

An  Osscinu  WoMAM  or  thb  Past 

(Elisabeth  Luetje  of  King  Middle  School 
wss  the  Junior  High  School  First  Place 
winner.  She  wrote  about  Prudence  Crandall, 
one  of  Maine's  first  aboUtionists.) 

Many  women  in  American  history  are  well 
known  for  their  accomplishments;  others 
are  practically  unknown  although  their  con- 
tributions have  been  significant.  Prudence 
Crandall  was  oat  of  these. 

"I  am  finally  realizing  that  blacks  are 
being  treated  unfairly,"  said  Prudence  Cran- 
daU  as  she  walked  home  on  a  cold,  January 
night  In  1833.  Miss  Crandall,  a  young 
woman,  who  owned  and  directed  a  school- 
house  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  im- 
pressed me  greatly.  She  was  self  motivated 
and  believed  she  could  win  the  losing  battle 
she  was  fighting.  Her  tenacity  in  fighting  to 
keep  her  school  open  when  so  many  of 
those  around  her  did  not  agree  was  a  source 
of  inspiration.  She  had  courage  and  self- 
esteem.  After  being  accused  by  Canterbury's 
leading  dtlsen  and  polltlcan.  Andrew 
Judson.  who  said.  "Prudence  Crandall  is  a 
conspirator  with  abolitionists  and  Connecti- 
cut wlU  become  the  Uberla  of  America," 
Prudence  could  not  even  defend  herself. 
Since  she  was  a  woman  she  had  to  be  repre- 
sented by  men  at  the  Town  Meeting. 

Prudence  was  a  quiet  rebel  unlike  Martin 
Luther  King  who  was  a  leader  of  blacks. 
She  was  a  leader  In  her  own  way,  without 
riots  and  speeches.  She  lived  in  a  time  when 
blacks  were  not  free.  People  were  not  inter- 
ested in  her  Ideas.  Yet  she  could  see  that 
people,  no  matter  what  their  color,  should 
be  regarded  as  people  and  Individuals.  Pru- 
dence lived  in  a  time  before  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

It  all  started  when  a  black  girl  asked  Pru- 
dence If  she  could  be  a  scholar  at  the  pri- 
vate school  Prudence  ran.  Prudence  went 
home  that  night  to  read  "The  Liberator,"  a 
newspaper  that  told  about  the  division  of 
the  black  and  white  races,  and  the  Bible. 
She  spent  all  night  thinking  about  the  con- 
sequences of  the  black  girl  in  her  school. 
She  finally  realised  that  blacks  were  enti- 
tled to  a  good  education  as  much  as  anycme. 
She  decided  to  admit  the  black  girl.  Sarah, 
as  a  scholar.  For  that  decision  she  paid 
dearly.  Her  neighbors  broke  her  windows 
and  threw  rotten  eggs  at  her  house.  She  was 
threatened  and  people  said  that  she  had 
gone  against  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  Ood.  She  was  taken  to  trial  several  times. 
Her  school  was  dosed,  then  reopened,  then 
closed  again.  Once,  the  townspeople  bolted 
the  door  so  securely  that  Prudence  and  her 
students  had  no  way  to  getting  Into  the 
school.  After  many  episodes  with  the  court. 
Prudence  was  fiiuUly  able  to  reopen  her 
school.  At  last  Sarah  received  the  education 
she  so  badly  wanted. 

Miss  Prudence  Crandall  was  an  unsung 
heroine.  She  contributed  in  a  humble  way 
to  history,  but  her  contribution  was  very 
significant,  she  devoted  her  entire  life  to 
anti-slavery  ideals.  She  was  also  one  of  the 
first  people  In  America  to  realise  that  the 
color  of  one's  skin  is  not  important.  She  also 
saw  the  Importance  of  education  as  a  key  to 
the  future.* 
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MAINE         WOlOarS        HISTORY 
WEEK      ESSAY      CX)MPETmON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

I  OPMAIint 

IN  THE  {house  or  KKPRXSCHTATIVBS 

Mtmday,  March  2S,  198S 

•  Ut.  M^KERNAN.  Mr.  SpeiJcer.  in 
(K>mmeni()ration  of  Women's  History 
Week  of  1985,  the  Maine  Commission 
for  Womon  tield  an  eony  competition 
encouragkis  students  to  explore  snd 
celebrate  the  contributions  women 
have  made  to  our  country  and  to  the 
State  of  ^Calne.  Throuch  these  essays, 
students  fwere  able  to  leam  what  is 
absent  from  most  history  books— the 
stories  behind  the  women  who,  at 
home  and  in  public  life,  made  our 
country  trow.  By  sharing  these  sto- 
ries, we  dl  benefit  from  a  heightened 
awareness  of  women's  contributions  to 
American  life.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  you  five  of  the  winning  essays  by 
Heather  lice.  Tammy  Snowdeal.  Kath- 
erine  Ratrmond.  Sharon  Duchesneau, 
and  Rebei»i  Zorach. 

The  esays  follow: 

"Anirr  Lftuaa" 

(Heathec  Lee  wrote  about  her  great  aunt 
Laura  Lee^  a  unique  and  daring  women  of 
the  1800's.  Heather,  who  attends  7th  grade 
at  Maran4cook  Community  School,  won 
First  Homnble  Mention.) 

Aunt  Lapra  Is  my  great,  great  aunt  on  my 
father's  side  of  the  family.  When  I  was 
trying  to  Ijhink  of  a  woman  to  write  about, 
she  came  Atrectly  to  mind.  I  never  met  her, 
but  I  have  heard  many  Interesting  stories 
about  her  ^rom  my  father,  my  aunt,  and  my 
grandpareats.  I  was  attracted  by  her  paint- 
ing and  orawing  because  I.  too.  greatly 
enjoy  thesf  same  things.  I  also  was  enchant- 
ed by  her  somewhat  exdtlng  life.  I  have 
always  loted  fancy  clothes  and  my  Aunt 
Laura  deigned  many  different  styles  for 
herself.  Tke  dothes  she  designed  and  wore 
were  extrttnely  beautiful  and  I  love  looking 
at  the  raahy  pictures  we  have  of  her  wear- 
ing them.  ' 

Aunt  Lsiira  Lee  was  bora  on  March  17, 
1807.  In  Charlestown,  Bfassadiusetts.  Her 
parents  were  Daniel  Webster  and  Anna 
Elvira  Collier  Lee.  Laura  has  two  brothers, 
my  great,  great  unde.  Cbarlea  Collier  Lee 
and  my  g>vat  grandfather.  Ralph  Everett 
Lee.  BothI  of  the  boys  were  younger  than 
she.  I  nevOr  has  a  chance  to  meet  my  unde 
or  my  graitdf ather. 

Laura  Lee  was  an  art  student  at  the 
Boston  Miseum  of  Fine  Arts  for  four  years. 
After  that,  she  went  to  Europe  and  Paris 
where  she  and  a  girlfriend  shared  an  apart- 
ment. In  faris,  Laura  attended  the  Julian 
Academy  and  studied  under  teadiers  such 
as  Bougereau,  Fleury,  Boulanger  and  Jules 
Lef  ebvre.  My  Aunt  Laura  loved  to  take  long 
walks  by  oerself  and  also  to  ride  a  man's  bi- 
cycle whidh  she  owned.  People  told  her  it 
wasn't  good  for  her  to  get  so  much  exercise; 
that  thesd  acUvlties  were  not  ladylike.  This, 
of  course,  I  did  not  stop  ber,  for  she  contin- 
ued to  do  lit  anyway  because  she  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  Laura  dedded  that  it  would  be 
much  eas^r  to  ride  her  bicyde  if  she  were 
weuing  t|t>users,  so  she  fashi(med  many 
special  blOomere  or  divided  skirts  snd  wore 
them  often.  She  not  only  wore  them  for  bi- 


cycling, but  also  this  dothing  was  part  of 
her  normal  dally  attire.  Laura's  mother,  and 
some  of  her  friends  also  adapted  this  cloth- 
ing design  for  bicycling. 

In  the  year  1882.  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Lskura  convinced  the  barber  to  cut  her  curly 
hair  in  a  very  short  bob.  She  kept  it  this 
way  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  This,  of  course, 
was  something  that  very  few  women  dared 
to  do.  However,  Aunt  Laura  was  known  for 
doing  things  differently.  Also  in  that  year  of 
1883,  Laura  Lee  had  many  paintings  on  dis- 
play at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  Though 
shocking  a  great  number  of  people,  she  wore 
her  bloomer  costume  to  the  exhibit. 

At  age  nineteen,  Laura  fashioned  a  one- 
piece  bathing  suit  of  her  brother's  Into  one 
for  herself.  This  she  wore  swimming  at 
Revere  Beach  in  1888.  She  was  one  of  the 
few  girls  of  her  time  who  could  swim  and 
was  annoyed  with  not  being  able  to  move 
about  in  the  cumbersome  swimming  suits 
that  the  women  were  supposed  to  wear  at 
that  time. 

A  self  portrait  of  Laura  Lee  is  hanging  in 
the  Chdsea  Public  library.  It  is  done  In  re- 
markable pastels  and  Is  dated  1893.  The  por- 
trait shows  Laura  somewhere  around  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  Her  hair  is  a  light 
blonde,  short  and  curly,  and  her  eyes  are  a 
light  blue.  She  is  dressed  in  blue  vdvet,  and 
stands  with  her  palette  and  brushes  in  front 
of  aneaseL 

Laura  Lee  did  more  than  painting  and  pas- 
tels. She  was  also  known  for  ber  tooled 
leather  work.  Jewelry  making,  designing  her 
own  dothes,  and  batlklng.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  year  she  was  awarded  the  "Master 
Craftsman"  medal  by  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  Crafts,  of  whlcb  she  was  a 
member,  for  her  fine  work  In  batik. 

Aunt  Laura  was  never  married  and  once 
said  she  did  not  want  to  be  "stuck  with  a 
man."  She  was  not.  though,  a  man  hater 
and  had  quite  a  few  boyfriends  during  her 
younger  years. 

My  Aunt  Laura  and  her  mother,  Anna 
Collier  Lee.  were  both  ardent  workers  of  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Movement  and  did  as 
much  as  they  possibly  could  for  the  cause. 
Laura  was  finally  forced  to  give  up  her  life 
of  pptwthiif  at  the  age  of  eighty  when  the 
eyestrain  became  too  much  for  her.  She 
died  eight  years  later  on  September  22, 
1964. 

My  Ghreat  Aunt  Laura  is  one  of  the  people 
I  most  greatly  admire.  My  family  has  pic- 
tures of  her  and  a  few  portraits  that  she  hss 
PBfi^t^  of  my  great,  great  grandmother. 
These  paintings  are  at  my  house.  Laura  was 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  her  works  of 
art  are  beautiful  also.  I  am  hoping  to  get  to 
the  Chelsea  Public  Library  one  day  to  see 
her  portrait  and  also  some  of  her  mother's 
art  work  and  poetry,  which  is  on  dlq>lay 
there. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  never  had  a  chance 
to  meet  my  great  aunt.  Laura  Lee.  But.  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  the  knowledge  about  her.  I 
got  the  Informaticm  from  a  book  written  by 
one  of  my  relatives  and  also  from  the  many 
newspaper  clippings  that  have  been  collect- 
ed through  the  years.  I  hope,  one  day,  to  ac- 
complish as  much  as  my  Aunt  Laura  Lee  did 
or  even  more.  I  also  wish  to  be  as  much  like 
her  as  I  possibly  can  by  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent, unique,  and  self-reliant  individuaL 

TbkTotLaot 
(Tammy  Snowdeal  of  Rockland  District 
Junior  High  won  Second  Honorable  Men- 
tion. She  wrote  about  her  grandmother 
Tbelma  Marr  who  is  called  Mrs.  (Haus  be- 
cause of  all  the  toys  she  gives  to  poor  chil- 
dren at  Christmas.) 


ICany  years  sgo.  there  was  a  young 
woman  named  Thelma  Marr.  At  Christmas 
time  inner  family,  there  were  very  few  gifts. 
Just  like  a  lot  of  other  families.  It  always 
made  her  very  sad  to  see  so  many  children 
go  without  nice  things. 

When  Oram  got  older,  she  started  a  toy 
project  called  toys  for  tots.  She  collects 
dothes  and  toys  which  people  no  longer 
want  or  need  and  repairs  them  for  needy 
families.  When  Christmas  time  arrives  for 
people  who  have  little  or  no  presents  for 
their  children,  they  call  my  grandmother 
and  ask  for  a  little  help  from  "Mis.  Santa 
Claus"  of  Thomaston,  ME.  She  asks  for  the 
ages,  size,  sex  and  names.  She  then  prooedes 
to  make  Christmas  boxes  for  each  family, 
with  presents  for  each  Individual  family 
member.  She  wraps  each  present  with  rib- 
bons and  name  tags.  She  then  puts  the  gifts 
in  a  box  with  the  address  attached.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  picks  up  these  boxes 
and  make  deliveries.  The  deliveries  some- 
times takes  them  to  Warren.  Thomaston. 
Rockland.  Waldoboro.  Union,  and  Rodq»ort. 
There  are  games,  pusles.  riding  toys,  mit- 
tens, scarves,  dothes,  dolls,  banks,  coloring 
books,  crayons,  records  and  Just  plain  toys. 
Tliey  are  repaired  and  cleaned  until  they 
are  good  enough  to  be  given  to  the  little 
kids. 

Each  year  Oram  has  to  keep  records  of 
the  people  who  call  for  help  which  takes  a 
lot  of  time.  Time  is  a  very  big  part  of  this 
project.  Packing  the  boxes  takes  quite  a  few 
months  to  accomplish  before  the  deadline 
of  Christmas  eve. 

When  she  isnt  packing  boxes.  She  is  an- 
swering the  telephone,  or  the  doort>ell  to 
talk  to  the  people  who  come  to  drop  things 
off  and  see  her  workshop.  Lots  of  children 
drop  by  to  see  the  famous  "Mrs.  Santa 
Claus." 

Already  she  has  been  on  TV  many  times, 
received  tons  of  awards,  and  even  got  a  card 
from  our  President,  Ronald  Reagan,  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  worthy  bobby.  Her 
other  hobbies  include  oQ  painting,  croohet- 
ing.  drawing,  and  wWng  cabbage  patch 
dolls. 

I've  Induded  pictures  and  artldes  from 
the  Courier  Oazette  to  look  at. 

Toys  for  Tots  has  been  going  strong  for  14 
years.  Mrs.  Marr.  now  83  years  old.  Is  stOl 
going  stronger  herself.  She  outworks  most 
of  her  Christmas  helpers  whom  she  calls 
"her  elves."  The  elves  help  wrap  presmts. 
and  pack  boxes. 

It  Is  very  common  to  see  Oram's  house  In 
quite  a  dutter  during  the  C%ristmas 
months.  As  she  has  over  a  1.000  families  a 
year  to  bring  gifts  to. 

Stores  in  the  area  are  usually  quite  help- 
ful in  donating  toys  and  wrapping  paper. 
Also  induded  are  scotch  tape,  name  tags 
and  ribbon.  Community  dubs  of  all  sorts 
hdp  by  donating  small  checks  in  which  to 
buy  these  needed  materials. 

When  Oram  and  her  husband  Mr.  Harold 
Marr  were  first  married  43  years  ago,  money 
was  very  liard  to  come  by.  As  the  years 
passed  she  had  seven  children  of  her  own. 

Right  before  Christmas  each  year  she 
worthed  in  the  Camden  Fire  House  painting 
small  toys  to  donate  to  families.  Doing  this, 
she  was  able  to  afford  to  buy  her  own  chil- 
dren a  few  things.  She  always  wished  that 
she  could  do  more  for  her  children,  and  as 
she  got  older  she  managed  to  do  more  for 
everyone. 

With  seven  children.  32  grandchUdren. 
and  five  great  grandchildren  coming  to  see 
her  quite  often.  She  Is  busy  visiting  with 
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them.  And  we  are  all  quite  proud  to  tee  her 
on  T.V.  tnd  read  about  her  In  the  paper. 

Am  a  women  of  93.  she  Is  full  of  love  and 
energy.  Oram  has  helped  so  many  people 
find  Joy  tai  Chrlatmas.  and  understand  the 
real  ""^wtot  of  Christmas.  Our  family  are 
her  elvea.  We  love  to  help  her  with  her 
project  but  it  Is  very  hard  work  to  help  her 
and  very  tiring.  She  moves  circles  right 
around  us  sometimes.  Kven  though  I'm  only 
12. 1  wish  I  had  half  her  energy! 

As  you've  probably  already  guessed.  Mrs. 
Thelma  llarr  of  13S  Main  St.  Thomaston  Is 
my  favorite  IdoL  She  Is  kind,  loving  and  gen- 
erous to  a  point  which  Is  rarely  found  these 
days. 

She  loves  all  the  children  on  her  toy  list 
as  If  they  were  her  own  responsibility.  Never 
Is  one  child  given  more  than  the  next. 

The  parents  of  these  children  are  very 
thankful  to  her  and  often  try  to  buy  her  a 
small  gift  out  of  appreciation,  which  Is 
never  accepted. 

As  you  can  gather  from  this  report,  Mrs. 
Santa  Claua  Is  a  remarkable  woman  In  many 
ways.  As  I  menttooed  earlier  one  of  her  hob- 
bles Is  making  cabbage  patch  dolls,  she  seUs 
these  to  get  money  for  her  project.  Once  In 
a  while  a  child  will  come  In  and  look  long- 
ingly In  the  dolls'  direction.  Then  she  will 
take  one  off  the  dielf  and  give  It  to  the 
child  with  a  lltUe  twinkle  In  her  eye.  and  a 
smile  on  her  face.  Then  everyone  hears  a  "I 
love  you.  Mrs.  Claus!"  or  a  shy  UtUe  "Thank 
Tou."  Actually  that  Is  Oram's  only  main 
reason  for  still  going  strong.  For  her  to  hear 
"I  love  you"  once  In  a  while  Is  her  biggest 
reward.  Those  little  loving  twinkles  In  her 
eyes  must  be  catching  because  before  you 
leave  the  toy  ladjr's  house  you  are  twinkling 
and  smiling,  too.  It  Is  also  easier  to  remem- 
ber the  real  meaning  of  Christmas. 

All  or  thb  Fmmsnrr's  Mm— axb  Womam 

(Kathertne  Raymond  wrote  about  Frances 
Perkins  who  served  In  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet.  Katherine.  who  attends  Cony  High 
School,  won  First  Place  in  the  high  school 
category.) 

Frances  Perkins  served  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  during  Franklin  Roosevelt's  entire 
preddencr,  she  was  the  first  woman  ever  ap- 
pointed to  a  presidential  cabinet  poet  De- 
spite many  obstacles,  she  initiated  several 
prognms  which  are  stai  very  much  in  effect 
today. 

Fanny,  her  given  name,  grew  up  with  her 
family  In  the  Brick  House  In  Newcastle, 
Maine.  She  later  moved  to  Worcester.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  attended  Mt  Holyoke  Col- 
lege. As  a  class  assignment,  she  conducted  a 
survey  of  local  factory  workers  to  see  If  they 
were  satisfied  with  working  conditions.  The 
results  of  this  survey  horrified  Fanny  so 
much  that  she  decided  to  dedicate  her  life 
to  hdplng  the  labor  force  of  America. 

When  Fanny  was  3S  years  old.  she  con- 
verted from  the  Congregational  faith  to 
Bpiacopallan.  She  registered  In  this  church 
under  the  name  of  Frances  and  supposedly 
subtracted  two  years  from  her  age;  this 
carelem,  but  honest,  mistake  would  later 
come  back  to  haunt  her.  She  was  also  regis- 
tered to  vote  as  a  Democrat  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  her  entire  family  belonged  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

Frances  married  a  man  named  Paul 
WUsm.  but  she  Insisted  on  keeping  her 
maiden  name  and  the  title  of  miss.  This 
would  also  cast  a  shadow  on  her  past.  She 
was  not,  however,  as  concerned  with  equal 
rights  for  women  as  she  was  with  social  Jus- 
tice. 

Frances'  reputation  In  the  field  of  labor 
came  from  ber  service  In  New  York  State  as 
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chairwoman  of  the  Industrial  Board  under 
Oovemor  Alfred  Smith  and  Industrial  com- 
mteloner  under  Oovemor  Ftanklln  Roose- 
velt. She  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  basis  of  this  experience,  although 
she  did  not  belong  to  a  labor  union,  and  she 
was  not  Identified  with  organized  labor. 
These  deficiencies  cost  her  some  suoport 
from  these  groups. 

Frances  took  her  oath  of  office  on  March 
S.  1M3.  She  had  many  big  Ideas,  some  of 
which  were  to  become  a  part  of  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  plan.  She  believed  that  there 
should  be  laws  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage,  trff**""""  hours  worked  In  one  week, 
abolish  child  labor,  provide  for  workmen's 
compensation,  safer  working  conditions,  and 
public  works  to  provide  Jobs. 

The  minimum  wage  law  was  hard  to  pass: 
a  large  percentage  of  workers  were  union 
members,  and  a  strike  or  threat  of  strike 
was  usually  effective  enough  to  get  wage  in- 
creases. Labor  unions,  however,  rarely  of- 
fered membership  to  women,  children,  or 
Blacks.  This  law  did  discourage  the  hiring  of 
Immigrants  over  dttens  because  they  would 
work  for  lower  wages.  Frances  also  believed 
in  cost  of  living  wage  Increases. 

The  existing  law  for  maximiim  hours 
worted  In  one  we^  was  S4  hours  for  women 
and  minors:  whUe  Frances  was  in  office.  It 
was  reduced  to  48  houn.  She  wanted  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  limit, 
regulate,  or  prohibit  child  labor,  but  only 
succeeded  In  regulating  Jobs  In  mining  and 
manufacturing.  She  believed  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  In  school  instead  of  taking 
Jobs  away  from  adults. 

Workmen's  compensation  is  insurance 
against  Injuries  sustained  on  the  Job.  There 
are  too  many  technicalities  Involved  in  this 
for  It  to  be  amended.  It  could  only  be  Im- 
proved. Frances  pushed  for  safer  working 
conditions  and  succeeded  In  hiring  many 
more  factory  Inspectors  to  enforce  safety 
codes. 

Frances  wanted  to  improve  the  public 
works  department:  If  private  Industry  could 
not  provide  decent  Jobs  at  reasonable  wages, 
then  the  federal  govemmoit  should.  Logi- 
cally, this  would  keep  unemployment  down, 
and  the  government  would  have  to  pay  less 
Social  Security.  The  Social  Security  Act  was 
perhaps  her  most  Important  accomplish- 
ment while  she  was  in  office.  This  act  pro- 
vided people  with  a  check  from  the  govern- 
ment If  they  were  unemployed  becaxiae  of 
old  age,  illness,  or  scarcity  of  Jobs.  This 
same  act  still  aids  millions  of  people  today. 

Frances  combined  the  very  corrupt  immi- 
gration and  naturalisation  servloes  Into  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  appointed 
Daniel  W.  MacCormack  as  commissioner. 
Also  while  she  was  In  office,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  passed:  It  forbade  Job 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  She  also  re-esUblished  the  Bureau  of 
Women  in  Industry,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned years  ago. 

Despite  Frances'  accomplishments,  she 
lived  under  a  cloud  of  doubt  because  of  her 
past.  Because  there  was  no  record  of  a 
Frances  Perkins  bom  In  1882.  some  people 
Insisted  that  she  was  a  Communist  spy. 
There  was  a  record  of  a  Fanny  Perkins  bom 
In  1880:  she  simply  made  a  mistake  when 
writing  her  birthdate  on  a  form.  The  only 
record  of  her  husband's  marriage  was  to  an- 
other woman.  All  of  these  doubts  about  her 
accompanied  the  fact  that  she  was  the  first 
woman  In  a  presidential  cabinet. 

Frances  remained  very  professional  and 
performed  her  Job  well.  Forty  years  ago.  In 
July  of  1945,  she  left  her  office  after  the 
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death  of  President  Roosevelt.  Many  of  her 
programs  are  still  in  existence  today.  In 
IMS,  after  several  strokes,  the  woman  from 
Newcastle,  Maine  died.  She  will  always  be 
remembered  as  having  greatly  Improved  the 
way  Americans  worked  for  a  living. 

Mamoakkt  CajttM  Smith 

(Sharon  Ducheaneau  of  Bangor  High 
School  won  First  Honorable  Mention.  She 
also  wrote  about  Margaret  Chaae  Smith.) 

Who  is  the  woman  whose  rich  and  diverse 
life  U  the  epitome  of  the  Maine  Ideal?  Who 
Is  the  woman  whose  contributions  to  society 
are  so  many  and  so  Important  that  they 
have  earned  her  a  place  in  American  histo- 
ry? Who  Is  this  woman  whom  we  honor  with 
great  pride  In  celebration  of  National 
Women's  History  Week? 

She  is  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  the  out- 
standing former  Senator  and  Congreaswom- 
an  from  Maine. 

As  Lee  Agger  points  out  In  "Women  of 
Maine"  (Ouy  Oannet  Publishing  Co.,  1M2), 
Smith's  poUtkal  career  Is  "an  almost  per- 
fect symbol  of  the  Maine  ethic."  For  Inside 
this  Skowhegan-bora  lady  is  the  feisty  and 
independent  spirit,  the  Yankee  frugality, 
and  the  courageous  manner  so  representa- 
tive of  many  Malners. 

In  1940.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  office  in 
the  United  SUtes  Congress  that  had  once 
been  held  by  her  husband,  Clyde  H.  Smith 
(1876-1940).  She  represented  Maine  for 
eight  years  and  established,  during  that 
time,  an  independent  reputation.  She  voted 
in  favor  of  the  then  unpopular  European 
Recovery  Program  and  the  draft,  the  latter 
which  she  terms  oite  of  her  most  difficult 
votes  because  it  affected  so  many  families. 
In  further  testimony  to  her  Independence, 
she  voted  against  a  bill  to  freese  the  social 
security  tax  and  opposed  a  Republican  spon- 
sored cut  In  Harry  Truman's  budget. 

In  1948,  with  71.3%  of  the  total  vote. 
Smith  won  a  seat  In  the  Senate.  To  do  this, 
she  had  to  overcome  the  "woman  question" 
and  opposition  from  many.  Prior  to  her  elec- 
tion, only  six  other  women  had  served  in 
the  Senate— five  of  them  were  appointed 
and  another  bad  won  an  "interim"  election. 
Thus,  with  her  victory.  Smith  became  the 
first  woman  of  any  party  elected  to  the 
Senate  and  the  first  woman  to  serve  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  make  an  Im- 
pression on  the  Senate  and  on  the  country. 
In  19S0,  she  became  one  of  the  first  Repub- 
licans to  criticise  Wisconsin  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy's  accusations  that  over  fifty  of 
the  employees  In  the  Department  of  State 
were  Communists.  Because  of  this  was  the 
"Cold  War"  era  and  because  Russian  espio- 
nage In  the  United  States  was  full  swing, 
McCarthy's  accusations  were  not  taken 
lightly  by  politicians  and  citizens.  Instead, 
they  Induced  the  "Red  Fever"  hysteria 
which  spread  across  the  nation.  For  Smith 
to  speak  out  against  McCarthy,  a  former 
Judge  whose  word  was  taken  seriously.  Is 
tribute  to  her  courage  and  her  Independent 
spirit  Response  to  her  "declaration  of  con- 
science" was  overwhelming.  The  public  re- 
sponse was  8-1  In  her  favor  and  she  gained 
editorial  support  from  a  majority  of  the 
newspapers  In  America.  Oroups  from  both 
the  far-right  and  the  far-left  presented  her 
with  numerous  awards  and  citations.  In 
praise  of  Smith,  a  Democrat  senator  from 
Missouri.  Sttiart  Symington,  said.  "Senator 
Smith  represents  Just  about  all  that  is  best 
in  American  public  life,  even  If  she  is  a  Re- 
publican." These  words,  perhaps,  sum  up 
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Smith's  diaraeter  and  are  a  tostlmony  to 
the  tact  that  mt  was  loved  and  reapeeted  by 
members  of  al  political  paitiaa. 

In  addition  to  helping  bctag  the  Senate 
and  the  natkm  to  their  ssnaas  and  to  ending 
the  "Red  Fev^'  hysteria.  Smith  estabUahed 
her  reputatlo*  as  a  hard-wofklnc  politician 
by  aerving  on  countless  oonmlttees  In  the 
Senate.  She  served  cm  both  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  ^wo  of  the  most  powerful 
groups  In  Wtshlngton.  As  chairperson  of 
the  Armed  ScMces  subcommittee,  she  con- 
ducted a  thoibugh  Investigation  of  diarges 
of  ammunlttoo  shortages  In  Korea  and  won 
praise  for  her  w(Hk.  She  wocked  to  upgrade 
the  status  and  pay  of  women  in  the  military 
and  cosponsored  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment during  her  entire  tenure  In  the 
Senate.  Her  rbU  caU  record  of  S941-0  Is  leg- 
endary. 

In  1984.  Seilator  Smith's  name  was  placed 
In  nomlnatloi^  for  President  of  the  United 
States  at  thejRepubllcan  Matknal  Conven- 
tion In  San  ^nuMlaoo.  Oie  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  4o  honored  by  a  major  political 
party. 

In  1972.  she  lost  her  bid  for  a  nfth  term  In 
the  Senate.  Skice  then,  however,  she  has  re- 
mained an  active  citizen  and  Is  still  outspo- 
ken on  issuem  She  has  served  on  boards  of 
businesses  ai$d  academic  institutions  and 
has  lectured  At  colleges  and  universities.  In- 
cluding Notre  Dame  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  On  Norridgewoek  Avenue  in 
Skowhegan.  ttie  Northwood  Institute  Mar- 
garet Chaae  4mlth  Library  Center  houses  a 
wealth  of  In^rmatlon  on  Its  most  famous 
citizen.  The  library  Is  host  to  may  aeminan 
and  exhibits  ^d  Is  open  to  research  by  ap- 
pointment 

Smith  is  a  woman  whose 
of  the  Maine  ethic.  For  82 
ated  Maine  in  Wadiington. 
:  that  time  her  oourage.  In- 
I  ability  to  serve  both  Maine 
and  America.  As  Agger  writea.  "Her  career 
transcended  gender  limitationa  and  she 
taught  all  th«t  honor  and  oourage  need  not 
be  related  t^  gender."  Indeed.  Margaret 
Chase  Smlthi  has  dmie  this  and  mme,  for 
she  is  a  role  i  model  to  us  today,  a  woman 
whom  we  strltre  to  Imulate  In  our  Uvea.  It  Is 
with  pride  tnat  we  honor  this  woman  and 
her  achievements  during  Nattanal  Women's 
History  Weeki 

tHAaaoR  Timuii 

(Rebecca  ^orach  wrote  about  Harriet 
Tubman  whoi  fought  agataist  slavery  all  her 
life.  Rebecca  I  won  Second  Honorable  Men- 
tion and  att4nds  Waynflete  In  Brunswldc. 
Maine.) 

One  of  the  many  memories  I  have  of  my 
early  chUdhobd  in  upstate  New  York  is  of 
visiting  Harriett  Tubman's  home  In  Auburn. 
I  remember  very  little  about  the  house 
itself— only  that  it  seemed  small  from  the 
outside,  but  was  light  and  airy  inside.  It  was 
my  first  encounter  with  the  idea  of  slavery, 
and  in  that  ieapect  It  affected  me  deeply. 
One  of  my  favorite  games  for  a  long  time 
afterward  was  pretending  to  be  a  sUve  es- 
caping throtgh  the  fields  and  forests 
around  our  bouse.  I  never  knew  and  can 
never  know'  the  actual  perils  Harriet 
Tubman  fao^d  in  her  daily  life,  and  the 
strength  she  Ibrought  to  her  life.  But  I  can 
still  admire  her  deeply. 

Harriet  Tubman  was  bom  around  1820  In 
Maryland,  tne  child  of  two  plantation 
slaves.  Her  master  was  neither  any  kinder 
nor  much  more  cruel  than  most  masters. 
When  Harriot  was  very  young,  two  of  ber 
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sisters  were  "sold  down  the  river"— eent 
deeper  Into  the  South  to  an  even  more 
bleak  situation.  The  memory  haunted  ber 
forever,  and  the  threat  of  a  similar  fate  re- 
mained with  her  as  long  as  she  remained  a 
slave.  A  seotmd  event  which  greatly  affected 
her  was  when,  at  fourteen,  she  was  hit  on 
the  head  with  a  lead  weight  which  had 
missed  Its  Intended  target  another  slave. 
She  lay  near  death  and  delirious  for  two 
months.  As  she  began  to  recover,  she  prayed 
to  Ood  to  change  her  master's  heart,  so  he 
would  help  her.  But  then  she  heard  that  as 
aoon  as  she  recovered  she  would  be  sold 
South  with  ber  brothers,  and  she  changed 
ber  paaive  prayer.  "Lord,"  her  new  prayer 
ran.  "if  you  ain't  never  going  to  change  that 
man's  heart  kill  him." 

She  was  not  sold  South  when  she  recov- 
ered; she  remained  for  fifteen  years,  doing 
"a  man's  work"  and  developing  strength  and 
«*■"'*"■  But  her  determination  did  not 
change:  In  1849  the  ocmUnual  threat  of 
being  sold  down  the  river  forced  her  to  take 
control  of  her  life.  She  was  a  strong  woman 
and  could  not  tolerate  the  feeling  of  not 
bdng  in  control  that  was  so  present  In  evoy 
slave's  life.  She  escaped  to  Pennsylvania, 
leaving  behind  her  family  and  everything 
slw  knew.  A  dream  of  freedom  pushed  her 
forward  to  reach  her  goal.  After  she 
adiieved  It  she  returned  to  the  South  nine- 
teen times  as  a  conductor  in  the  network 
called  the  Underground  Railroad.  She  freed 
more  than  800  people.  Including  the  family 
she  had  left  behind. 

No  other  person,  male  or  female,  black  or 
white,  freed  so  many  others— and  at  such 
penonal  risk.  Conducting  for  the  Under- 
groimd  Railroad  was  a  deadly  business,  es- 
pecially for  the  woman  called  "Oeneral 
Tubman"  and  "the  Moses  of  her  people"— a 
woman  with  a  $40,000  reward  on  her  head. 
She  was  truly  a  Moses  to  her  people,  giving 
hope  of  escape  to  all  slaves,  and  at  Incredi- 
ble penonal  risk.  No  place  was  safe  for  Har- 
riet Tubman:  whether  in  the  South,  with 
blood  hounds  on  her  trail,  or  in  the  North, 
where  the  fugitive  slave  law  allowed  South- 
erners to  force  Yankees  to  help  try  to  cap- 
ture her. 

Harriet  Tubman  was  not  the  passive,  com- 
placent slave  who  flourished  In  fiction  and 
prejudice  among  Northemeis  as  well  as 
Smitbemen;  she  forced  recognition  and  re- 
ject howevn'  grudging  from  both  sides  of 
the  Maaon-Dixon  line.  She  and  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  forced  Northerners  to  rec- 
ognise the  problem  of  slavery  and  the  con- 
flict inherent  in  the  system  of  slave  states 
coexUrting  with  free  states  In  one  nation. 
Bbit  felt  that  war  was  necessary  to  resolve 
the  conflict  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
however,  she  refused  to  support  the  Union 
side  at  first  because  the  war  was  being 
fought  over  reuniting  the  North  and 
South— not  over  freeing  the  slaves.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  she  served  the  Union  Army  as 
a  spy  and  guide,  and  as  a  liaison  between 
white  officers  and  black  aokUera.  She  re- 
fused pay  because  black  soldiers  received 
only  half  wages:  and  later,  the  government 
refuaed  to  give  her  a  pension  for  her  efforts. 
Late  in  her  life  the  government  grudgingly 
granted  her  a  pension  as  the  widow  of  her 
husband,  another  veteran. 

As  a  nineteenth-century  black  woman. 
Harriet  Tubman  had  two  strikes  against  her 
to  begin  with.  Even  abolitionists  were  often 
prejudiced  against  blacks  and  women,  bi 
their  own  ranks  or  otherwise.  But  "Oener- 
al" Tubman  commanded  their  respect.  It  is 
In  some  ways  a  failure  of  society  that  the 
greatest  compliment  paid  to  her  was  to  refer 
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to  her  as  a  man  or  to  say  that  her  aooom- 
pllahments  were  so  great  as  to  have  earned 
the  highest  admiratkm  even  had  ahe  been  a 
white  man.  But  thooe  who  praised  her  thus 
had  no  higher  praise  at  their  disposal,  and 
such  praise  Is  a  mark  of,  indeed,  their  high- 
est admiration  for  her  wisdom,  strength  of 
purpose,  and  oourage.  Pertiaps  It  is  because 
of  this  that  she  even  appears  bn  history 
books  at  all.  ber  life  generally  condensed  to 
one  sentence.  Other  women  of  similar  spirit 
are  not  granted  even  this. 

Harriet  Tubman's  achievenients  were  in- 
credible. I  hope  someday  to  retum  to  her 
houae  In  Auburn.  New  York:  It  Is  a  link  to 
the  past  that  makes  her  more  real  and  Im- 
mediate, and  her  achievements  more  im- 
pressive.* 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

omiinnMrA 

nf  XHi  Honsi  or  KiPUSBiTATivn 

Monday,  March  25, 198$ 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  I^iemker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill.  HJl.  16M. 
which  will  permanently  eliminate  the 
duty  on  certain  coarse  wools,  all  of 
which  are  currently  not  produced  in 
the  United  States.  These  wools  are 
currently  dutyfree  under  temporary 
duty  suquensions  initiated  since  11^77. 

Since  the  suspension  has  not  been 
controverrial.  and  since  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  has 
aflpreed  that  the  temporary  suq>ension 
should  be  made  permanmt,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  accomplish  that 
gtml.  affecting  wools  of  46's  grade  or 
lower.* 


HOMELESS  WAIF  OF  WEAPONS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 


'ATIVIS 


ormw 

a  TBB  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  March  25. 1995 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  the  strategic  rationale  of  the 
MX  missile  this  week.  I  thought  my 
colleagues  might  be  interested  in  the 
op-ed  article  below  tnm  the  Washing- 
ton Times.  March  25.  1985.  entitled 
"The  Homeless  Waif  of  Weapons." 

The  piece  places  MX  in  an  arms  con- 
trol context.  It  also  prtqMses  a  way  to 
base  the  missfle  and  give  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  better  focus  over 
the  short  and  medium  term. 
Hoi 


Wait  or  WxArom 
(By  Jim  Courter) 
President  Reagan  faces  his  fbst  big  na- 
tional security  test  of  his  second  administra- 
tion when  the  House  votes  this  week  on 
whether  to  release  the  funds  to  buy  the 
first  21  MX  missiles.  The  ctmventional  view 
had  been  that  the  Senate  would  be  the 
major  hurdle  to  the  MX  this  year.  This  per- 
ception was  always  InoHTect— since  1981  the 
real  battle  has  been  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will  narrowly  succeed  and  the  funds 
for  the  MX  will  be  released. 
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The  vote  comes  as  the  arms  control  nego- 
tiations have  resumed,  the  Soviets  have  a 
new  leader,  and  the  nuclear  stratetic  bal- 
ance is  in  a  sUte  of  flux.  This  new  situation 
presents  opportunities  as  well  as  challentes. 
There  Is  a  new  element,  an  unknown  "X 
factor."  in  the  arms  control  talks  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  new  element  is  the  evolvini  superpower 
poaltlons  on  the  relationship  between  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapona. 

This  new  "Z  factor"  Is  the  area  where  the 
distance  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  greatest:  at  the  same  time,  it 
presents  opportunities  as  the  new,  fluid 
factor  In  arms  control. 

The  Initial  disagreement  between  Secre- 
taries Oeorie  ShulU  and  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er on  the  linkage  between  the  three  seU  of 
negotiations  is  prelude  to  the  tough  deci- 
sions that  the  administration  has  yet  to 
make  in  not  only  the  new  talks,  but  what 
will  best  serve  our  national  security  Inter- 
esU  and  enhance  strategic  stabUity  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  dlseouiaclng  that  the  arms  control  talks 
are  the  pnd  that  stimulate  the  debate 
within  the  administration;  it  would  be  far 
better  if  these  decisions  were  made  outside 
of  aims  control  pressures. 

The  long,  festering  history  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  its  current  predicament  best  illus- 
tratfls  the  administration's  lack  of  leader- 
ship In  this  area  and  its  Inability  to  give 
some  focus  to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive by  deciding  the  program's  short-  and  in- 
termediate-tefm  goals. 

Some  have  labeled  the  MX  the  "homeless 
walT'  of  weapons,  due  to  the  numerous  Im- 
practical, if  creative.  Ideas  about  how  to 
base  it.  At  last  count,  more  than  SO  differ- 
ent proposals  as  to  how  to  base  the  MX 
have  been  considered.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's current  plans  call  for  basing  it  in 
exlsUng  Mlnuteman  silos.  This  represents 
abandonment  of  its  previous  goal  to  base 
the  MX  in  a  survivable  way.  so  it  would  not 
be  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  surprise  attack. 

The  MX.  or  missile  experimental,  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by 
Improving  the  American  deterrent  force. 
This  Improvement  is  needed  to  modernize 
our  agtaig  "««—««—  increasing  accuracy  and 
effectiveness  against  hardened  targeU  to 
convince  the  Soviets  that  they  could  never 
hope  to  win  a  nuclear  war.  These  targeU  In- 
clude MO  new  Soviet  ICBMs-each  having  a 
payload  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  MX— 
whkh  have  been  added  in  the  last  decade. 

But  also  critical  to  the  MX-oonoept  is  the 
baatng-mode  issue,  and  this  has  eroded 
much  political  support  for  the  systems. 
Without  a  survivable  basing  mode,  the  MX 
with  10  warheads,  would  be  a  sitting  duck. 
The  reason  the  MX  needs  to  be  baaed  in  a 
survtvalde  way  centers  on  crisis  stability: 
given  a  growing  crisis  between  the  super- 
powers, if  our  land-based  nuclear  deterrent 
could  not  withstand  a  first  strike,  it  could 
lead  to  a  launch-on-wamlng  or  launch- 
under-attack  policy.  Increasing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  through  miscalculation  or  acci- 
dent. 

There  Is  a  straightforward,  logical  solu- 
tion to  the  vulnerability  problem.  Unlike 
most  of  the  more  than  30  different  ideas  on 
how  to  base  the  MX.  it  Is  relatively  cheap, 
practical,  and  employs  much  technology  al- 
ready available. 

It  is  called  point  defense,  and  involves  con- 
ventional anti-ballistic  mlssUe  radars  and 
mtasiles  that  would  protect  the  MX  in  iU 
fixed  silos.  The  administration  should  make 
the  decision  that  this  is  the  way  to  go,  and 
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further  develop  these  limited  defense  tech- 
nologies, giving  the  SDI  greater  focus  and 
more  efficient  use  of  resources. 

Many  have  opposed  or  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  recognise  the  value  of  a  limited  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system  to  protect  our 
missiles  because  the  ABM  Treaty,  signed  in 
1973,  has  been  considered  sacrosanct.  But 
the  treaty  allows  for  one  missile  field  to  be 
protected  (an  option  that  the  SovleU  have 
exercised  around  Moscow).  And  the  treaty 
could  be  modified  to  aUow  for  a  wider  use  of 
ballistic  missile  defense.  The  ABM  Treaty, 
whUe  valuable  when  signed,  addressed  a  cer- 
tain "snapshot"  in  the  strategic  nudear  re- 
lationship between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  rather  than  inducing 
the  Soviets  to  stop  building  offensive  mis- 
siles, they  have  continued  to  Improve  and 
deploy  effective  sUo-killlng  ICBMs. 

The  strategic  environment  has  changed 
since  1013.  and  it  is  now  dear  that  the  most 
stable  nuclear  environment  Is  one  in  which 
there  Is  the  right  mU  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive forces.  The  arms  control  negotia- 
tions ImpUdtly  recognise  this  reality. 

We  should  deploy  MX  protecting  It  with 
a  point  defense.  This  would  secure  the  U.S. 
land-baaed  ICBM  force,  enhandng  nuclear 
StabUity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  pro- 
gram could  be  linked  to  arms  control,  with 
the  extent  of  this  deployment  related  to 
how  successful  our  negotiators  are  in  en- 
couraging the  SovleU  to  reduce  their  S8-18 
and  S8-19  ICBM  force.  MlasUe  defense  sys- 
tems would  Improve  the  chances  for  control- 
ling offensive  arms  by  providing  insurance 
against  cheating  on  missile  limits— a  poten- 
tially dangerous  and  desUMIIilng  develop- 
ment In  an  environment  of  deep  cuU 

Missile  defense  may  go  against  current 
dogma,  but  it  would  make  a  sensible  concep- 
tual whole  out  of  two  Important,  but  discon- 
nected programs:  MX  and  SDI.  It  deserves 
open  consideration  by  Congress  this  year.* 
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unaware  of  the  iwallties  of  life  today 
in  Cuba  itself  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
Cuban  influence  In  the  Third  World. 

This  volume  attempts  to  heighten 
UJS.  public  awareness  about  the 
Castro  regime  In  Cuba  and  to  spark 
scholarly  debate  on  this  important  for- 
eign policy  Issue.  I  commend  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  for  lU  role  in  making  this  im- 
portant publication  available  to  policy- 
makers and  to  all  persons  interested  in 
developments  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  Caribbean.* 


THE  CUBAN  REVOLUTION— 25 
TEARS  LATER 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ixoaiiM 

in  TBS  H0178I  OT  aSntCSXIITATTVIS 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  important  historical  and 
policy  study  entitled  "The  Cuban  Rev- 
olution—25  Years  Later,"  that  has  re- 
cently been  published  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  and  its  significant  issues 
seiles. 

During  the  25  years  since  Castro 
came  to  power  In  Cuba,  the  Influence 
of  his  Marxist  regime  has  had  pro- 
found effects  upon  political  develop- 
menU  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  throughout  the  Third  World.  In 
addition  Cuba  has  figiured  prominent- 
ly in  the  Soviet  Union's  world  strategy 
and  in  1962,  the  question  of  Soviet  of- 
fensive military  capability  on  the 
island  precipitated  the  most  critical 
East-West  confrontation  in  the  post- 
war era.  Despite  the  importance  of 
Castro's  Cuba  for  American  foreign 
policy,  the  American  public  is  largely 


IN  CELEBRATION  OP  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE  DAT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 

ormw  JiasBT 

nf  THX  Housi  or  aipaBSDrTATivES 

Monday.  March  25. 19S5 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  Greek-American  con- 
stituenU  today  in  commemorating  the 
164th  anniversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day.  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  remembering  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Greek  people  in  their 
struggle  to  relgnite  the  flame  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  during  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence. 

On  March  25.  1821.  a  handful  of 
very  brave  Greeks  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  mighty  Ottoman  Etapire 
and  declared  their  independence.  This 
began  a  7-year  struggle  to  regain  the 
freedoms  and  values  that  have  been 
associated  with  the  Greek  people  since 
ancient  times. 

After  400  years  of  brutal  slavery 
under  the  Turkish  yoke,  the  Greek 
people  exhibited  their  strong  spirit  of 
independence  and  their  sense  of  liber- 
ty in  rebellbig  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  in  struggling  to  regain  the 
independence  that  had  been  quenched 
with  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Enu>ire 
in  1453.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years  later,  I  Join  with  Greeks  around 
the  world  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Greek  people  for  their  dedication  and 
perseverance  in  this  and  subsequent 
struggles.  It  is  their  commitment  to 
the  concepts  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy that  has  enabled  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  many  advances  in  the  areas 
of  art,  architecture,  literature,  govern- 
ment, and  the  sciences.  The  Greek 
contribution  to  civilization  is  evidence 
of  this  deep  commitment  to  progress 
and  advancement. 

As  we  recaU  1821.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  also  reflect  on  the  plight  of 
the  thousands  of  Greek  Cypriots  who 
are  to  this  day  struggling  for  peace, 
union,  and  stability  on  Cyprus.  It  has 
been  11  years  since  Turkish  armies,  in 
a  repetition  of  the  Ottoman  invasion 
of  1453.  Invaded  and  subjugated  the 
Cypriot  people.  Since  then,  attempts 
to  heal  the  division  of  the  island  and 
ensure  stability  have  failed  miserably. 
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The  UJ3.  Oqvemment  must  oonstruc- 
tlvely  suppoit  a  solution  to  the  Qrprus 
dispute  by  cbnveying  to  tint  Turkish 
Government  j  our  opposition  to  the 
malntenanoei  of  Turidsh  troops  on 
Cyprus  and  to  the  intransigence  that 
they  and  thfc  Turkish  Cypriots  have 
shown  towaM  any  efforts  to  achieve 
peace.  This  ican  best  be  achieved  by 
again  cuttink  and  conditioning  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  Turkey.  Con- 
gress is  currently  reviewing  th^  fiscal 
year  1986  foreign  aid  request  and  I 
hope  that  this  message  wlU  be  sent  to 
the  Turkish  Government  this  year. 
Additionally,  our  Government  must 
support  coot>erative,  intercommunal 
efforts  on  Cyprus.  Por  this  reason,  on 
February  7,  1985.  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  56,  calling  for 
the  establistvnent  of  a  C^rus  Cooper- 
ative Develci>ment  Fund  that  would 
provide  finifeicing  for  projects  that 
would  benefit  both  communities  such 
as  transportation  projects,  schools, 
and  other  '  infrastructure  projects. 
Funds  would  only  be  made  available 
after  an  agreement  by  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riots and  TarUsh  Cypriots  that  the 
proposed  project  would  be  benefidal 
to  both  communities.  A  similar  fund 
was  approved  by  the  House  last  year 
but  was  not  Addressed  in  the  Senate.  I 
am  hopeful  Hhat  this  fund  would  stim- 
ulate the  political  will  necessary  for 
pursuing  a  settlement. 

I  hope  that  the  fierce  tenacity  and 
vibrant  love  of  independence  that  was 
so  evident  in  1821  will  also  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  Greek  Cypriots  as  they 
struggle,  by  diplomatic  means,  to 
remove  the  grip  of  the  conquering 
Turks.  Despite  the  numerous  indigni- 
ties suffere4  by  the  ChedE  people 
during  400  years  of  slavery,  doqiite 
the  repression  and  persecution  that 
plagued  thoir  everyday  lives,  the 
Greek  people  never  gave  up  the  hope 
that,  one  da^,  their  courage  and  per- 
serverance  #ould  be  rewarded  with 
freedom.  I  Jdin  with  the  Greek  people 
in  celebrating  this  Joyous  anniversary 
and  commend  this  memorable  remind- 
er of  one  nation's  struggle  for  freedom 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.* 


TRIBITTE 


TO  JUDGE  PHILIP  J. 
CHETTA 


T? 


MASJ.MANTON 


OPiraWTOIK 


'ATIVSS 


HON. 


m  THE  HOtrSS  OP 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  MAlfrON.  Mr.  Ebieaker.  on 
Tuesday  evehlng,  BCarch  26.  1985,  the 
Queens  Borough  Lodge  No.  878  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  will  celebrate  "Judiciary  Night." 
The  lodge  wfll  express  appreciation  to 
the  judiciary!  of  Queens  County  as  the 
"Best  Bench  in  New  Tork  City." 

The   1985   Judiciary   mght  Dinner 
pays  special  [tribute  to  the  Honorable 
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Philip  J.  Chetta,  who  has  served  the 
courts  of  Queens  County  with  distinc- 
ti<m  through  the  years. 

Philip  J.  Chetta  was  bom  and  raised 
in  New  Tork  City,  receiving  his  fuU 
education  in  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
from  St.  Leo's  Parochial  School  in 
Corona  through  his  law  degree  from 
St.  John's  School  of  Law.  Judge 
Chetta  did  outstanding  work  as  a 
Queens  County  assistant  district  attor- 
ney tram  1956  through  1966.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  criminal  court  of  the 
dty  of  New  York  on  May  14. 1969. 

Judge  Chetta  was  elected  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State  of  New  Tork. 
the  11th  Judicial  District,  in  Novem- 
ber 1974.  He  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion cm  the  supreme  court  since  Janu- 
ary 1. 1975. 

Judge  Chetta  is  active  In  many  com- 
munity, civic  fraternal  and  political  or- 
ganlMtions.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Queois  Borough  Lodge  of  Elks  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  was  a  founder 
and  5-year  charter  president  of  the 
Corooa  Community  Volimteer  Ambu- 
lance Corps.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  Corona  Lions  Club,  the  Columbian 
Lawyers  Association,  the  Corona  Law- 
yers Club  and  the  Assistant  District 
Attorneys  Association  of  Queens 
County.  He  is  active  in  Queens  County 
Bar  Association  and  the  St.  Leo's  Holy 
Name  Society. 

Judge  Chetta  served  for  3  years  with 
the  i7th  Airborne  Division  in  World 
War  n.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  and  holds  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  Join  with  the  Queens  Borough 
Lodge  No.  878  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Ftatemal  Order  of  Elks  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  Philip  J.  Chetta. 
I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  an  exceUent  career 
on  the  bench  and  in  wishing  him  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future.* 


DROUGHT  AND  FAMINE  IN 
ETHIOPIA 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OP  NEW  JEaSKY 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATl  VBS 

Monday.  March  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  Tork  Post 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  journalistic  voices  in  the 
country.  In  particular,  their  views  and 
advice  on  America's  continuing  strug- 
gle with  global  tyranny  are  outstand- 
ing. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  f  ol- 
lowtaig  editorial  from  the  Post  on  the 
drought  and  famine  in  Ethiopia, 
which  examines  that  tragedy  from  im- 
portant perspectives  not  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  other  papers. 

The  editorial  follows: 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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ETHiopuuf  An>  Must  Oo  to  tbk  Actual 
Victims 

Three  days  of  rain  have  aroused  hopes 
that  the  Ethiopian  drought  is  finally  over 
and  the  great  famine  will  soon  begin  to 
abate.  Alas,  these  hopes  are  probably  mis- 
placed because  the  famine  is  not  the  result 
of  the  drought  alone.  It  is  not  simply  the 
result  of  any  natural  calamity.  It  is  in  great 
measure  a  man-made  famine. 

That  is  not  to  support  the  Ethiopian 
Junta's  cynical  charge  that  America  or  the 
West  in  general  is  to  blame  for  Ethiopia's 
suffering  because  of  a  faOure  to  send  suffi- 
cient or  timely  famine  relief. 

AMBUCA'SaOU 

America  is  the  largest  provider  of  famine 
aid.  In  addition  to  the  oontilbutian  of  unof- 
ficial famine  relief  agencies,  VJO.  food  aid  to 
Ethiopia  since  October  alone  has  been  a 
gmerous  $127  mOUon— with  a  further  $M 
million  going  to  Ethiopian  refugees  in  the 
Sudan. 

But  the  Menglstu  Junta's  anxiety  to  fix 
the  blame  tm  America  is  understandable. 
For  it  is  the  Junta's  policies  whldi  are  at  the 
root  of  the  Ethiopian  people's  distress. 

First,  the  Junta  insisted  on  dogmatic 
Marxist  agricultural  policies.  Menglstu  kept 
agricultural  prices  artificially  low.  fottiade 
the  peasants  to  stockpile  food  agataist 
future  harvest  fallurea,  and  channelled  IW 
percent  of  Investment  Into  inefficient  collec- 
tive farms  that  laroduce  only  6  percent  of 
the  nation's  grain. 

Such  policies  have  produced  the  usual  re- 
sults. Although  the  Junta  received  over  $1 
billion  in  Western  aid.  there  was  a  IS  per- 
cent decline  in  per  capita  food  production 
and  a  fall  of  10  percent  in  land  under  culti- 
vation between  1974  and  1962. 

Indeed,  it  was  in  1982  that  a  United  Nar 
tions  project  warned  the  Junta  that  these 
policies  would  soon  produce  famine.  It 
therefore  recommended  immediate  food  ra- 
ticming  and  a  shift  of  investment  tram  state 
farms  to  small-scale  peasant  producers. 
Mmgistu  rejected  this  warning  and  the  UN 
agreed  to  suppress  the  nvort. 

LAVISH  PRI 

When  famine  came,  the  Junta  at  fbst  ig- 
nored it— poiiaps  because  it  coincided  em- 
barrassingly with  the  10th  anniveraaiy  of 
the  revolution  against  Halle  Belsssle  In  a 
seven-hour  address  to  bis  party  fnngifss. 
Moigistu  made  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
famine.  The  anniversary  was  oelebfated 
with  great  pomp  and  at  enormous  expense, 
calculated  at  something  between  $150  mO- 
lion  and  $300  million. 

.  According  to  the  Washington  think  tank, 
the  Center  for  International  Securtty: 

"A  color  television  transmission  facility 
was  readied  in  great  haste  f «-  the  occasion, 
with  the  live  transmJsslon  equipment 
(truAs  snd  the  rest)  flown  in  from  Europe 
at  the  last  minute,  at  a  cost  of  over  $12  mil- 
lion, which,  considering  there  were  no  color 
TV  sets  in  the  country,  was  ludicrous.  The 
Junta  solved  tUs  sliglit  inconvenience  by 
using  a  $2.S  million  Japanese  developmoit 
grant  to  buy  color  TV  sets  from  Europe.  For 
decoration  medals  alone,  given  out  during 
the  ceremonies,  the  government  paid  a 
Swiss  manufacturer  over  $2  million." 

aOABBLOCKS 

While  these  high-Jinks  were  taking  place 
in  Addis  Abbaba.  Catholic  relief  agencies  es- 
timate, an  average  of  250  people  each  day 
were  starving  to  death  in  the  Ethiopia's  dis- 
tressed northern  provinces. 
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Even  wben  the  JunU  was  forced  by  Inter- 
natlonal  ptewure  and  Western  govemmenU 
to  treat  famine  relief  as  a  hltb  priority, 
tbey  either  delayed  or  tried  to  profit  from 
it.  Soviet  ships  carrying  cement  were  given 
priority  in  Ethiopian  ports  over  ships  carry- 
ing Western  food  aid.  The  JunU  placed  on 
impart  tax  of  $12.80  a  ton  on  such  supplies. 
pliM  h*"*"**^  and  trucking  charges  of  $105 
a  ton.  Some  food  aM  simply  disappeared.  It 
turned  up  as  pay  for  soldiers  or  the  "Peo- 
ple's Militia"— that  Is.  to  finance  Mengistu's 
various  dvQ  warL 

It  so  happens  that  an  estimated  80  per- 
cent of  Ethiopia's  starving  people  are  living 
In  areas  controlled  by  the  Eritrean  or  Tl- 
grean  rebels.  In  order  to  defeat  the  rebels, 
the  Junta  has  refused  to  allow  relief  agen- 
cies to  provide  food  aid  to  these  areas.  It  has 
also  turned  down  a  rebel  offer  of  a  cease-fire 
that  would  allow  foreign  relief  operations  to 
take  place  In  safety. 

In  other  words,  what  these  poor  people 
suffer  flram  Is  not  famine  produced  by  the 
impersonal  cruelty  of  nature  but  a  policy  of 
deliberate  starvation  imposed  by  the  Ethio- 
pian government  for  political  purposes. 

PSACnCAL  WAT 

This  fsoes  Western  countries  with  a  pain- 
ful moral  dilemma.  Are  they  to  supply 
famine  relief  to  a  government  which  uses  It 
not  to  relieve  famlrte~bnt  as  a  political 
weapon?  Or  are  the^  to  refute,  assistance  on 
the  grounds  that  s«ich  aid  pro|!|s  up  a  tyran- 
nlosl  regime— evei)  though  oat  consequence 
of  withholding  Aid  would  b<  to  Increase 
human  suffering 

No  simple  ai^wer  presrats^tself .  But  the 
most  practical  solutloflls  to  offer  the  aid 
but  to  insist  si  the^ame  time  that  the  VS. 
goveramenVwrecognlaed  aid  agencies  must 
oversee  lt»:raalnistration  and  distribution. 

Such  ir^policy  would  provoke  the  usual 
cries  of^^*tmpCTiallsm"  and  "neo-colonial- 
Ism"— buti  nM~i^om  the  starving  people  of 
Eritrea  tn^  Tigre.« 
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mlttees.  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occtir. 

As  an  additional  pirocedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoHoaassioifAL 
Rkord  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  26.  1988.  may  be  found  in  the 
DaUy  Digest  of  today's  Ricokd. 


foreig: 


CORPORATIONS 


FRENZEL 


nr  TBI  Hous^  or  sxraasKifTATivss 

Mondap.  March  25.  t9S5 

•  Mr.  FRENZfeX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introdu^  HJl.  1697,  which  at- 
tempts to  correct  a  disparity  in  the 
law  relating  ito  foreign  sales  corpora- 
tion. Cunwii'tly,  Individual  sharehold- 
ers are  not  entitled  to  a  dividends  re- 
ceived deductlcm  for  F8C  distributions 
and  therefore  cannot  obtain  the  same 
export  tax  incentive  available  to  cor- 
porations. Under  the  DISC  the  export 
tax  incentive  replaced  by  the  FSC.  in- 
dividual exporters  had  the  same  bene- 
fits as  did  corporations. 

Because  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
FSC  law  cover  individual  shareholders. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  will 
take  care  of  the  disparity.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  B£EETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
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MARCH  27 

9:00  ajn. 
•Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 801  and  8. 616, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  snd  income  protection  for  farm- 
era,  assure  consumen  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-Income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  conmodity 
assistance  for  the  soybean  Industry. 

SR-328A 

wmnking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af  f  ain 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Martha  R.  Seger.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Oovemora  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-838 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  to  hold  oventght  hearings  to 
review  activities  of  the  Office  of  Com- 
mercial Space  Transportation,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SR-2S3 

tabor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affain  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Donald  E.  Shasteen.  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
labor  for  Veterans'  Employment. 

SR-418 

Veterans'  Affain 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
the  nomination  of  Donald  E.  Shas- 
teen. of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legl^atlon  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Including  the  Health  Care  Fl- 
nandng  Administration,  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  refugee  programs, 
snd  the  Office  of  ChUd  Support  En- 
forcement. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

8-146,  Cn>ltol 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcommittee 
Business  m<>Hi"gi  to  mark  up  those  pro- 
visions which  fall  within  the  subcom- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  of  8.  674,  author- 
ising funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the   Clean   Water   Act,    and   related 
measures. 

SD-406 

Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  bu^eas. 

8D-215 

Veterans'  Affain 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Veterans'  Administration  construction 
process. 

SR-418 

10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  R.  Norton  III,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
D^uty  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SRr^28A 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  certain 
defense  programs. 

8D-19a 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sulicommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  and  the 
New  York  City  Loan  Program  (Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury),  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Office  of 
Sci«ice  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-ia4 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  maricup 
of  a  660,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
yean  1986  and  1987  for  development 
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and  security  assistance  programs  of 
the  Depirtment  of  State. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  sale 
by  the  lt>epartment  of  Transptntation 
ofConraU. 

8D-226 
2:00  pjn.         I 
Armed  Services 
Closed  btviness  meeting,  to  consider  8. 
674,  autiiorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  routine  military  nominations. 

8R-223 

MARCH  28 
9:30  ajn. 
Agrleulturei  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  oontiiaie  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8. 
616.  btlls  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  iStates  agricultural   commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  inoome  protec- 
tion fori  farmers,  assure  consumen  an 
abundaiioe  of  food  and  fiber  at  reaaim- 
able  pr^es.  and  continue  low-income 
food  asstetance  programs,  focusing  on 
comnux^ty  assistance  for  the  wheat 
industry. 

SR-328A 
Appropriatifans 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, ind  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hbarings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates Itor  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  De- 
partmeQt  of  Health  and  Human  Sen- 
ices.  In^udlng  Human  Development 
Service^  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices. Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries an4  expenses),  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

8D-116 


Commerce,  Bdence,  and  Transportation 
Surf  ace  Trnaportatlcm  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Pipeline  Safety  Act 

SD-OSO 
Ctmuneroe,  Bdence,  and  Tlranaportatian 
Science,  Telchnology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiseal  year 
1986  fot  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Aidministratlon. 

8R-2S3 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  oontime  hearings  on  8.  88,  authoris- 
ing fun^  through  fiseal  year  1989  for 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  related 
measures. 

8D-406 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  an  organisational  meeting,  to 
consld^  committee  rules  of  mocedure 
for  the  Mth  Congress,  membership  for 
the  Jotat  Committees  on  Printing  and 
the  Uirary,  committee  budget  for 
198S,  aiid  other  pending  legislative  and 
adminidtrative  business. 

8R-301 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Supccnnmittee 
To  hold  Ifearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates! for  fiscal  year  1966  for  certain 
defense'  programs,  focusing  on  guard 
and  res^e  affairs. 

8D-342 
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Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
those  provisions  which  fall  within  the 
subcommittee's  Jurlsdication  of  S.  674, 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SR-232A 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  659,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  yean  1986  and  1987 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
oonunittee  business. 

SD-226 
IX-OOajo. 
Armed  Services 
PrqMiedness  Subctmunittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
those  provisions  which  fall  within  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction  of  S.  674, 
authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
1:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
TO  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  Department  of 
Justice. 

8-407,  Capitol 
2.'00pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 
Dnwrtment  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  snd 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
those  provisions  which  fall  within  the 
subcommittee's  Jturisdlction  of  S.  674, 
authorizLog  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SR-232A 
3:30  pjn. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed  business  meeting. 

SH-220 
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0:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  snd  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  cm  8.  501  and  8. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agrlcultiuml  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumen  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistanrf  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  cotton 
Industry. 

SR-328A 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  findings 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
(Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8. 
537,  authorizing  ftmds  for  fiscal  year 

1986  for  military   construction   pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

8R-222 

Commerce,  Sdenoe.  and  Tranqtortation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  679,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Maritime  Administration,  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  OrnimJasion.  and  8.  102.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  maritime  construction  differential 
subsidy. 

8R-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  (m  8.  659.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  yean  1986  and 

1987  for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-419 

APRILl 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Fuiestiy 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8. 616. 
bills  to  exiiand  export  maricets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  mtee  and  inoome  protec- 
tion for  f aimns,  assure  consumen  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prion,  and  omtinue  low-income 
food  tiTT*-*«~-'  iHograms,  focusing  on 
ccmunodity  tifrM"""  tor  ttae  rtce  in- 
dustry. 

SR-328A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  care  and  advo- 
cacy for  mentally  disabled  persons  in 
institutions. 

SR-428A 
2:30  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  intelligence 
community, 

8H-219 

APRIL2 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  501  and  S. 
616,  biUs  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Inoome  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consunms  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  an 
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oammodlty  ftetanw  for  the  nicar. 
wool  and  honey  Industry. 

8R-328A 

Oooimeree,  Sdenoe,  and  TruuportatUxi 
BuBtncH  meetlnc  to  consider  pendinc 
calendar  buBlnen. 

SR-aS3 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Ovenicht   of  Oovemment   llanacement 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties  of    the    Office    of    Oovemment 
■thics. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  care  and 
advocacy  for  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons in  institutions. 

SR-428A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
TO  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Admtaistration  home  loan  guar- 
anty program. 

8R-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1M6  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment, Fyxxl  for  Peace  Program 
(Public  Law  4M).  SoU  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilin- 
tion  and  Conservation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

8D-134 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hoM  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  strate- 
gic defense  initlaUve. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

ranUta  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M4  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
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APRILS 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8. 
416,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
Uiiited  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  peanut 
industry. 

SR-338A 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  and  the  D.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

S-144,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
corporate  takeovers. 

8D-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

SD-O50 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  fimds  for  the  n.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  Office  of  the 
V£.  Trade  Representative. 

SD-315 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  care  and 
advocacy  for  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons In  Institutions. 

SR-428A 


SD-IM.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  483.  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

8D-342 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  19M 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

SD-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  484.  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  moratorium  on  the  ban 
of  the  artificial  sweetener  saccharin. 

SD-430 


10:00  ( 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Navy 
shipbuiliUng  and  conversion. 

SD-118 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  AviaUon  AdministraUon.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
X3A  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  availability  of 

environmental   impairment  insurance 

and  iu  relation  to  the  Implementation 

of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
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Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  (Superfund)  (PX.  96-510),  and  the 
Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act 
(P.L.  98-618). 

SD-406 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   Oeneral 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  (m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-134 

APRIL4 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  601  and  8. 
816.  bills  to  expand  export  markeU  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-Income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  food  for 
peace  program  and  export  industry. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  <m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine corporate  takeovers 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  closed  session 
on  proposed  legislation  authorising 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

8R-353 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  6.  to  clarify  and 
improve  certain  health-care  programs 
and  services  provided  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  related  proposals. 

SR-418 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
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raU.  XJA.  RaUway  Aasociatton.  and  the 
Office  Of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

8D-138 
Environmeat  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  ineetlng.  to  mark  up  8.  53,  au- 
thorizing funds  through  fiscal  year 
1989  fof^  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  re- 
lated measures. 

SD-406 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
propoofld  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fisc^  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and   Space   Administra- 
tion.    , 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatesi  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau'  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Ihterior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  IS 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 501  and  8. 616, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  U.8. 
agricultural      commodities,      provide 
price  ahd  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  a^d  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  ootatinue  low-inoone  food  aasiat- 
ance  pit>gram8,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  conservation  programs. 

8R-328A 
1:30  p.m. 
Banking,  Sousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  add  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resunie  hearings  on  8.  667,  authoris- 
ing funds  for  certain  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

8D-S38 
3:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United   States   agricultural   commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  tnoome  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundagice  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commoolty  sssistance  for  research  and 
extension  programs. 

SR-328A 


APRIL  16 


9:30  ajn. 
Appropriattons 

Labor,  Heilth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee' 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatee  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  exk>enses),  Office  for  Chil  Rights, 
and  Oftice  of  InspecttM'  General,  all  of 
the  DetMutment  of  Education. 

SR-438A 


lOHWi 
Apiwopriatlons 

UUl>-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  UriNui  De- 
velopment. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
Ucm. 

'    SD-138 
2Mpjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  17 

9*.30ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  616, 
bills  to  expand  export  mariiets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  constmiers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  rural  credit  programs. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicivped.  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicm>I>od  re- 
search, special  Institutions,  Including 
Howard  University,  bilingual  educa- 
tim.  and  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146,  C^itol 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  an  adminis- 
tration report  on  prospective  payment 
for  skilled  nursing  facilities  under  the 
Medicare  program. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  (General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
XSJ&.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

8D-124 


6125 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

SD-538 

APRIL  18 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  agribusi- 


SR-338A 
Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^weed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  AMTRAK. 

SR-253 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Natimial  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 


APRIL  23 


9:30 


Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 501  and  8. 616, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  U  A 
agricultural  ccnnmodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs. 

SR-328A 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  impact  aid,  re- 
search and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Goieral 
Government  Subctmunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partinent  of  the  Treasury.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  Oeneral  Oovemment  pro- 
grams. 

SD-138 


6126 


APRIL  34 


9:30  aju. 

Appropriationa 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
catioa.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  educational  research  and  train- 

iac- 

8D-116 

Appropriations 

Conimeroe.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  I9M  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
BxchMige  CoramlMlon. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heulngs  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission 

8R-2S3 


VtM 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Bnergency  I^anagement 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-124 
■Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.8.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
TtanspcMlatlmL 
I  SD-138 

APRIL  2ft 

9'.30ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. Natimal  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportatimi  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams. 

SR-3S3 
10:00  aJB. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-U6 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Cimunission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  OSHA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service. 

SD-116 
Environment  and  Public  Woriu 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  global 
forecai^lng  capability. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worics 
on  global  forecasting  capability. 

8D-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agei>cles  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
'Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate* for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

MATl 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
psjtments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  U.S.  District  CourU. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Constuner  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

8D-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Tranaportatimi  and  relat- 
edagendes. 

SD-138 
3:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAT  2 


Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velomnent  and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-134 


2:00  I 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcommi^ 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 

MAT  7 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriationa 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-116 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmate^  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-1S8 
Environmdnt  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-406 

MAT  8 

9:30) 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HeUth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatei  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Huma4  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-116 

MATO 

9:30) 
Appropriations 
Labor,  Hefdth  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timate^ for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Hiuna*  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-116 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Wnks 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendlur.buslness.- 

SD-406 

3:00  pjn.      ' 
Appropriations 

Interior  aad  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate^ for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Burea^  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment df  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  H«Alth  and  Human  Servioea,  Edu- 
catlon^  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  taoldihearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Humali  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lOMajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

8D-138 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  f  uU  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SD-343 

MAT  21 

lOKMajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tinu^tes  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  CouncU.  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

8D-138 

MAT  23 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  naval 
petroleum  reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 

OCTOBER  1 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  26 

9:30  ajn. 
Cunmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Stevenson/Wydler 
Technology    Innovation    Act    (Public 
Law  96-480). 

SR-253 

MARCH  28 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
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energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRILl 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  develoixnent  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  develc^ment  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRILS 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  pnvoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1086 
for  energy  and  water  develotnnent  pro- 
grams. 

8D-1B2 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  DeveI<Kmi«it  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  cm  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 

APRIL3 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-193 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriaticms 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  |Ht>- 
grams. 

SD-192 
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ILeffMative  day  of  Monday.  February  18. 198S) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.in..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  receas.  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  THUBMonl. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Oradous  Ood  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, we  pray  for  those  who  chair 
ccHnmlttees  and  the  members.  Oulde 
them  as  they  hold  their  hearings,  con- 
sider the  Information,  and  make  the 
decisions  which  determine  their  rec- 
(Hnmendatlons  to  the  Senate.  Be  with 
the  committee  staffs  as  they  do  the 
hard  work  of  study  and  research 
which  provide  committees  with  the  re- 
sources needed.  We  thank  You  for 
behind-the-scenes  labor  which  deals 
with  momentous  issues  bearing  upon 
the  people,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 
Grant  Dear  Ood.  that  truth  and  Jus- 
tice may  be  the  ultimate  criteria  by 
which  Judgments  are  made,  and  the 
will  of  the  Senate  resolved.  In  the 
name  of  Him  Who  Is  Truth.  Amen. 


RECOGNrnON  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FREEODENT  pro  tempore.  The 
dert  wHl  can  the  roU. 

The  bill  dei^  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ABMsraoiro).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  each  have 
10  minutes,  followed  by  medal  orders 
not  to  otceed  15  minutes  each  by  the 
following  Senators:  Senators  Wncsn. 
PaozMiag.  DixoK,  and  Buicms. 

Then  there  wHl  be  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  3  pan.,  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  the  condusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will  turn 
to  any  legislative  or  executive  calendar 
business  which  may  be  deared  for 
action,  possibly  S.  413.  the  war  risk  in- 


surance, if  it  can  be  done  by  unani- 
mous consent  without  amendment, 
and  I  must  say  at  this  point  I  doubt 
that  is  possible  because  there  are  a 
number  of  Senators  who  have  indicat- 
ed to  me  that  if  a  biU  is  brought  up 
there  will  be  various  and  sundry 
amendments  offered,  including  unem- 
ployment benefits,  the  farm  credit 
relief,  an  amendment  to  overturn  the 
cargo  preference  decision,  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
educational  benefits  not  be  reduced, 
and  that  is  only  four  that  I  can  think 
of  offhand. 

I  would  assume  that  once  the  word 
was  out  that  amendments  were  being 
offered,  there  probably  will  be  at  least 
that  many  additional  amendments. 

So  I  say  to  my  coUeagues  I  have  not 
yet  determined  whether  or  not  to  call 
up  S.  413. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  visiting 
with  the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  with  reference  to  a  reso- 
lution on  South  Africa.  If  that  can  be 
deared  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  we 
may  be  able  to  take  care  of  that  this 
afternoon,  if  we  can  work  that  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNZaDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  leaders.  I  think  this 
resolution  is  self-evident,  and  we  know 
that  it  takes  v>propriate  consideration 
by  the  leaders  to  work  these  matters 
out  in  terms  of  calendar.  But  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  two  sponsors.  Senator 
WncxsR  and  myself,  at  least  to  have 
this  matter  submitted  and  then  to 
object  to  its  consideration.  That  way  it 
will  at  least  remain  on  the  desk  so  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
resolution  during  the  course  of  the 
morning  hour.  Then  we  would  ho^  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the 
majority  leader  through  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  and  depending  on  the 
schedule  of  the  Senate  hopefully 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE  It  would  be  possible  to 
discuss  it  without  formally  submitting 
it  in  hopes  we  might  be  able  to  agree 
on  some  langxuMre  so  we  can  take  it  up 
immediately. 

Mr.  KESTNEDY.  Sure.  We  will  be 
mindful  of  that,  certainly.  Of  course, 
by  having  it  at  the  desk  we  certainly 
would  be  in  our  rights  to  amend  or 
modify  or  change  the  language  If  need 
be. 


I  do  think  that  it  is  Important  that 
we  have  the  matter  at  least  on  the  cal- 
endar. We  could  proceed  with  that. 

We  want  to  cooperate  with  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  suggest  that  during  the  course  of 
the  morning  hour  we  be  able  to  speak 
to  the  resolution.  We  would  withhold 
its  introduction  to  later  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  better. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  we  would  hope 
we  can  work  out  its  final  expedition.  If 
not  I  would  say  it  would  be  our  inten- 
tion at  least  to  have  it  introduced  and 
placed  at  the  desk. 

That  would  be  a  satisfactory  way  of 
proceeding,  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  might  be  more  help- 
ful, I  think,  if  we  did  it  that  way. 
Then,  there  would  not  be  on  record 
one  language  that  we  would  have  to 
change,  and  someone  might  misinter- 
pret that.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 

I  thank  the  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  now  recognised. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  as  much  of  the 
time  under  my  control  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
BflsLCHml  wishes. 

Mr.  BOCLCHER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 


MEDICAID  AND  HEART 
TRANSPLANT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  here 
In  the  Senate  as  well  as  here  in  Wash- 
ington, we  are  continuously  wrapped 
up  with  the  big  picture.  But  that  being 
the  case  and  that  being  inevitable,  we 
cannot  ipiore  the  smaller  pictures  at 
the  grassroots  level.  Some  of  the 
smaller  events  are  matters  of  life  or 
death. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  proposition  of 
the  heart  transplant  for  a  16-year-old 
youth.  William  Jeanotte.  of  Great 
Falls,  MT.  It  Is  not  a  certainty  that  a 
transplant  will  mean  life  instead  of 
death  for  William  Jeanotte.  But  his 
doctors  teU  him  and  his  mother  that 
without  a  heart  transplant  William 
has  no  chance  to  live. 

A  few  months  ago.  this  16-year-old 
youth  was  struck  with  a  viral  infection 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  tymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoicen  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 


that  has  left  his  heart  musdes  so 
weakened  inat  his  doctontteform  him 
that  wlthoat  a  heart  trang>lant  thoe 
is  no  duuMe  for  his  continued  oppor- 
tunity to  Ute. 

He  is  indted  a  prime  candidate  for  a 
heart  transplant.  He  is  a  patient 
whose  life  is  on  the  line  and  whose 
doctors  say  that  a  heart  transplant  is 
the  only  remedy,  the  only  possible 
treatment  ior  him. 

But  he  does  not  have  the  $65,000  to 
$75,000  that  a  transplant  would  cost. 
His  mother,  a  worUng  mother  pres- 
ently uneniployed,  does  not  have  the 
money.  Medicaid,  unfortunately,  does 
not  pay  for  heart  tranig)lants. 

I  believe,  as  most  or  all  Americans 
believe,  that  as  a  people  we  do  not 
turn  our  tacks  on  anycme  who.  be- 
cause of  their  financial  situations, 
cannot  psiy  for  neoeasary  medical 
needs.  Thia  indeed  is  a  case  in  point  in 
that  regard.  The  f inancea  for  William 
Jeanotte  to  have  a  chance  for  life  are 
not  available  for  him  or  his  mother. 

On  behatf  of  all  Americans.  I  believe 
Medicaid  9iould  finance  this  chance 
for  life  for  William  Jeanotte  with  the 
necessary  heart  transplant  pajrments 
for  his  surgery  and  hospital  costs.  To 
accomplish  this,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  immediately  authorize 
Medicaid  payments  for  heart  trans- 
plants in  cases  such  as  William  Jean- 
otte's.  For  his  chance  for  life,  it  is  ab- 
solutely a^  emergency  humanitarian 
change  in  the  law  that  must  be  pa— ffd 
immediatefe'.  For  other  Americans  Uke 
him,  it  is  essential  that  the  bill  be 
passed. 

I  urge  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill.  Dtlay  compounds  a  threat  to 
William  Jeiuiotte's  life,  and  delay  will 
JeopanUxe :  the  lives  of  others  with 
similar  he«rt  impairments.  I  call  ivon 
all  Senators,  as  well  as  aU  Americans, 
to  concern  jthemselves  with  this  urgent 
need. 

Mr.  BYftD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  Mr.  Kkh- 


Mr. 
as  to 


President, 
how  much 


The 


Mr.     KENNEDY, 
might  I  JiSt  inquire 
time  does  ij^ain? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER. 
Senator  turn  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KiaiNEDY.  I  yield  myself  6 
minutes  and  then  I  will  take  the  last 
minute,  but  I  Just  want  to  make  a  sum- 
mary comment. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Just 
a  few  moments  ago  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  indicated  in  our  dis- 
cussion hwe  with  the  majority  leader 
that  it  is  bur  intention  to  introduce  a 
resolution  addressed  to  the  current  sit- 
uation in  iSouth  Africa.  But  I  would 
now  like  io  speak  to  that  situation. 
Ur.  President.  Hopefully  we  will  have 
an  opportimlty  for  the  Senate  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  the  resolution 


which  we  wiU  offer  to  the  Senate  this 
aftonoon. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I 
learned  that  the  Reverend  Alan 
Boesak,  the  president  of  the  World  Al- 
liance of  Reformed  Churches,  and  the 
Revoend  Beyers  Naude,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  South  African  Coundl 
of  Churches,  were  arrested— along 
with  300  other  people— by  the  South 
African  police  in  Cape  Town.  They 
were  arrested  as  they  marched  from 
the  Methodist  Church  to  the  Parllar 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
State  president,  P.W.  Botha,  with  a 
petition  calling  for  an  end  to  the  vio- 
lence in  the  eastern  cape  area.  The 
march  was  peaceful  and  orderly  and 
nonviolent,  but  the  partldpants  were 
arrested  nonetheless.  I  am  told  that 
they  will  be  held  overnight  in  JaU  and 
wOl  appear  tomorrow  morning  at  the 
magistrate's  court  in  Caledon  Square. 

Once  again,  we  are  presented  with 
powerful  evidence  of  the  irrationaUty 
of  waitheid.  I  know  Alan  Boesak  and 
I  know  Beyers  Naude.  They  were  my 
hosts  during  my  trip  to  Africa  in  Janu- 
ary. They  are  deeply  religious  men. 
They  are  men  of  God.  They  believe  in 
nonviolence,  and  they  also  believe  in 
Justice.  They  were  marching  for  peace 
in  South  Africa. 

But  the  South  African  Government 
does  not  want  peace  for  its  people.  It 
wants  to  maintain  apartheid  at  any 
cost.  Based  on  the  events  of  the  last  4 
days,  we  know  now— if  we  did  not 
know  it  before— that  the  South  Afri- 
can authorities  have  no  compunction 
about  shooting  down  unarmed  people, 
about  wounding  and  maiming  inno- 
ooit  men,  women,  and  children,  about 
aimtlng  and  detaining  dergymen. 
about  attacking  and  imprisoning  dti- 
sens  who  seek  nothing  more  than  to 
petition  their  Government  for  redress 
of  grievances.  It  is  all  part  of  the  price 
of  keeping  miartheld  alive  and  well  in 
South  Africa. 

Let  us  look  at  the  events  of  last 
Thursday,  because  they  speak  voliuus 
about  life— and  death— in  South  Africa 
today. 

Last  Thursday.  March  21.  1985.  was 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Sharpe- 
ville  massacre  in  South  Africa.  On 
that  same  day  25  years  ago,  69  people 
were  killed  and  scores  more  were 
wounded  when  the  South  African 
poUce  turned  their  guns  on  a  crowd  of 
peaceful  demonstrators.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  day  of  mourning  and  re- 
monbering  for  the  black  people  of 
South  Africa.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
time  for  reflection  and  prayer.  It 
should  have  been  a  moment  of  peace 
for  all  the  people  of  South  Africa.  In- 
stead, it  was  a  day  of  horror. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the 
South  African  authorities  might 
expect  bladE  people  to  gather  together 
on  the  anniversary  of  Sharpeville,  and 
one  would  have  hoped  that  they  would 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  more  vio- 


lence and  to  avoid  more  bloodshed  and 
to  avoid  more  death  and  destruction. 
What  we  saw  instead  was  a  replay  of 
the  Sharpeville  massacre.  Once  again. 
South  African  police  turned  their  guns 
on  a  crowd  of  unarmed  and  peaceful 
blacks  and  shot  them  down.  At  least 
19  people  were  kiUed;  many  more  were 
wounded,  and  we  have  heard  r^wrts 
that  the  casualties  are  actually  far 
greater  than  the  official  figures.  Once 
again,  the  world  saw  the  violent  face 
of  apartheid,  coldblooded  and  deadly 
in  its  determination  to  preserve  its 
racist  form  of  government. 

I  might  mention  at  this  point  that  at 
the  present  time  the  South  African 
Government  wiU  not  permit  any  mem- 
bers of  the  press  into  those  areas 
where  the  tragedy  took  place,  and  the 
Government  will  not  permit  members 
of  the  press  in  to  visit  the  various  hos- 
pitals in  which  the  wounded  have  been 
taken.  There  have  also  been  rqiorts 
that  the  death  toll  may  reach  as  high 
as  100. 

The  killings  in  Uitenhage  constitute 
the  single  worst  Inddent  since  Sharpe- 
ville in  South  Africa's  long  bisUnty  of 
racial  turmolL  A  group  of  South  Afri- 
can parliamentarians  led  by  Helen 
Suzman  flew  to  the  eastern  cv>e  area 
to  conduct  an  investigi^ion  of  the  ind- 
dent. Their  findings  were  reported  in 
an  artide  by  Allister  Sparks  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  last 
Sunday.  According  to  the  South  Afri- 
can parliamentarians,  the  police  flred 
without  warning  on  an  unarmed  and 
peaceful  crowd  of  funeral  goers. 

Idr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  artide  by  printed  in  the 
RaooRO  at  the  condusion  of  my  re- 
maricB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  indude  in  my  remarks 
certain  excerpts  from  these  findings. 

People  becan  satherinc  at  a  boa  depot  In 
Laoca  about  8  ajn.  Thimday  to  go  to  tlie 
funeral  of  a  student  acUrlat  killed  In  a  dash 
with  polloe  last  week. 

The  funeral  originally  was  to  have  been 
held  last  Sunday,  but  the  authorities,  fear- 
ing that  the  procearitw  would  be  turned  into 
a  political  rally,  ordered  it  pualpoucd  untO 
Thuiaday. 

Belatedly,  the  authorittes  recalled  that 
Thunday  was  the  2Sth  annivenary  of  the 
Sharpeville  maaaacre,  in  which  police  killed 
69  black  protesters. 

Realizing  the  risk  of  permitting  the  funer- 
al on  such  an  emotional  anniversary,  a  mag- 
istrate issued  an  order  Wednesday  ni^t 
prohlbltiitf  it.  but.  In  a  further  blunder,  it 
was  announced  only  in  Kwanobuhle,  where 
the  funeral  was  to  be  held,  and  not  in  Langa 
Township. 

The  result  was  that  on  Thursday  morning 
Langa  residents  did  not  know  of  the  ban. 

African  funerals  are  community  occasions 
that  can  take  all  day,  and  Thursday's  gath- 
ering was  leisurely.  Community  leaders  had 
urged  people  to  sta^  home  from  work  to 
attend.  It  was  going  to  be  hot.  so  people  bad 
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broucfat  baU  and  sunahAdea.  and  men  took 
off  their  Jacket*.  tH"<<"g  them  over  their 
ahouldera. 

It  waa  then  that  the  police  arrived.  They 
came  in  an  armored  troop  carrier  called  a 
eaaplr.  which  beeauae  of  tu  top  heavy  bulki- 
neaa  the  towmhipdwellen  eaU  a  "hippo." 

A  police  officer  ordered  them  out  of  the 
buaea.  The  people  vUled  out  and  atood  mm- 
tng  around,  bewildered  and  annoyed.  Pour 
men  deacribed  aa  "Raatafariana"— probably 
black  eonadouaneaa  acttviata— moved  amons 
the  crowd  telllnc  people  that  If  they  could 
not  go  in  buaea  to  the  funeral,  they  ahould 
walk. 

A  column  of  people,  perhapa  200  to  begin 
with  but  awelllnc  quickly  aa  it  moved  alone, 
beflan  walktnt  toward  a  atreet  runninc 
south  toward  Uitenhace  that  paaaca 
throuch  the  aouthwaatem  aide  of  the  town. 

The  troop  carrier  drove  throuch  the  pro- 
ceaakn  to  get  ahead  of  it.  and  took  up  a  po- 
sition at  the  crest  of  a  alope  on  the  rood 
overlooking  a  stretch  of  open  ground  and 
the  town  of  Ultenhage  leas  than  a  mUe 
away.  There  it  turned  and  parked  acroas  the 
Rwd.  blocking  it 

Am  the  vehicle  passed,  witnesses  saw  an  of- 
ficer inside  talking  on  a  "telephone."  Soon 
afterward  they  noticed  a  second  troop  carri- 
er coming  up  behind  them. 

The  proeeaaioa  made  ita  way  up  the  slope 
toward  the  troop  carrier.  A  teen-ager  rode 
out  front  on  a  bicycle. 

As  the  f^himn  of  people  approached  the 
"hippo"  a  shot  rang  out.  and  the  boy  on  the 
bicycle  feU  dead,  hia  head  burst  open  by  a 
rUle  bullet. 

There  waa  no  order  to  stop,  no  warning 
shot  was  fired,  and  no  tear  gas  was  used. 

Otconfls  later  gunfire  rang  out  from  the 
troop  carrier  parked  on  top  of  the  slope  and 
the  second  one.  which  had  driven  up  behind 
the  procession  .  .  .  The  people  were  caught 
in  cross  Are. 
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The  Washington  Post  account 
quoted  the  testimony  of  one  eyewit- 
ness who  said: 

I  turned  and  ran.  Everybody  ran.  The 
police  were  shooting  at  all  of  ua.  People 
were  falling  on  either  side  of  me.  One  of 
those  who  fdl  waa  one  of  the  Rastafarians. 
I  was  afraid  I  waa  going  to  be  shot  too  so  I 
fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  sUn.  I  was  next  to 
the  Raataf  arian.  I  saw  htm  try  to  get  up  and 
heard  womwr^  shout  that  the  Rastlf  was 
stUl  alive.  There  waa  another  ahot.  and  he 
f  eO  again.  I  think  he  waa  dead.  I  got  up  and 
ran  then.  The  other  Hippo  waa  firing  at  me. 
a  bullet  hit  me  behind  the  left  ear.  Another 
hit  me  in  my  thigh  and  another  In  my  right 
leg.  I  crawled  Into  a  culvert  at  the  side  of 
the  road  and  hid  there  for  about  a  half  an 
hour. 

According  to  one  of  the  parliamentary  In- 
vesttgators.  aO  of  the  eyewitnesses  reported 
"that  there  was  more  than  one  volley  fired 
and  that  the  shooting  continued  after  the 
people  fled. 


Senator  Wncxn  and  I  have  come  to 
the  noor  of  the  Senate  today  to  offer 
a  Joint  resolution  that  will  offer  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  respond  swiftly  and 
with  one  voice  to  the  recent  violence 
in  South  Africa.  We  believe  that  this 
resolution  merits  the  supports  of  aU 
Senators  who  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
opposing  apartheid. 

The  resolution  endorses  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Shulta  before  the  House  Foreign  Com- 
mittee last  week.  At  that  time.  Secre- 


tary Shults  req)onded  eloquoitly  to 
the  outbreak  of  violence  in  South 
Africa.  He  said  that  the  system  of 
aputheld  is  "totally  repugnant"  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
that  these  most  recent  killings  "under- 
line how  evil  and  imaeceptable  apart- 
held  is."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  vi- 
olence in  the  eastern  cape  is  "deplora- 
ble and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  nothing  except  denuncia- 
tion to  say  for  It."  We  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Stote  said  It  well,  and  we 
think  the  Congress  should  say  It  too. 

This  resolution  also  reqiiests  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  an  Inde- 
pendent Investigation  of  the  violence 
In  the  eastern  cape  during  periods  of 
March  21  through  March  24.  and  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
end  of  next  month  on  the  drctun- 
stances  rela4Jng  to  the  violence  and  to 
the  number  of  people  killed  and 
wounded.  We  are  getting  differing  re- 
ports about  what  happened  in  Ulten- 
hage. The  Journalists  report  one  thing, 
and  the  South  African  parliamentar- 
ians have  confirmed  that  the  shoot- 
ings were  Indiscriminate  and  impro- 
voked.  But  the  South  African  Oovem- 
ment  says  something  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  South  African  Ambassador. 
Mr.  Brand  Fourie.  appeared  on  the 
Brinkley  show  last  Sunday  and  stated 
that  the  victims  of  the  violence  were 
not  going  to  a  funeral,  that  they  were 
Instead  marching  on  a  white  town.  He 
said  that  the  victims  of  the  violence 
were  carrying  sticks,  stones  and  fire- 
bombs, and  that  the  police  fired  In 
self-defense.  Who  is  to  be  believed? 
The  members  of  the  South  African 
parliament  who  conducted  their  own 
private  InvesUgatlon?  Or  Ambassador 
Fourie.  the  qwkesman  for  the  South 
African  Oovemment  inside  the  United 
SUtes? 

Official  reports  sUte  that  19  people 
were  killed.  But  we  are  hearing  unoffi- 
cial reports  that  claim  that  the  death 
toll  Is  much,  much  higher.  Who  Is  to 
be  believed?  The  South  African  Gov- 
ernment or  the  people  who  were  there 
at  the  scene? 

For  these  reasons,  we  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  conduct  an  Independ- 
ent Investigation  of  the  violence  and 
to  report  back  to  the  Congress.  This  is 
the  kind  of  information  that  legisla- 
tors should  have  as  we  consider  vari- 
ous proposals  dealing  with  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa  later  this  year. 
Mr.  President,  when  I  was  in  South 
Africa  last  January.  I  saw  many  faces 
of  apartheid,  and  I  came  away  con- 
cerned that,  unless  there  was  mean- 
ingful change  in  the  system  of  apart- 
heid, there  would  be  increasing  levels 
of  violence  in  that  country  My  fears 
then  are  becoming  realities  today.  I 
hope  it  is  not  too  late.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  support  this  Joint 
resolution. 


Ssvn  Vicmt  Dm  ni  Vioumcb  n  South 
AnicA— KoisuTOBS  Cralumos  OmcuL 
Vaaaioii  or  THuaaiuT  Knumw 
(By  Alllster  Sparks) 
JoHAimasBXTKO.  Uarch  23.— As  seven  more 
blacka  died  In  racial  unreat  In  South  Africa 
today,  six  opposition  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  conducted  their  own  Inveatlgation 
Into  the  fatal  shooting  by  police  Thursday 
of  1»  persons  revealed  that  their  findings  di- 
rectly contradicted  the  official  version. 

Today's  violence  centered  on  black  town- 
ships around  Uitenhace  and  Port  Ellaabeth 
In  eastern  Cape  Province.  Much  of  it  took 
the  form  of  retaliation  by  residents  against 
black  police  officers  and  persons  suspected 
of  collaborating  with  the  white-minority 
government. 

The  members  of  Parliament,  all  aligned 
with  the  liberal  Progressive  Pederal  Party, 
said  evidence  they  had  gathered  in  sworn  af- 
fldavlta  by  blacka  who  were  In  the  crowd  In- 
dicated that  police  had  opened  Are  without 
provocation  or  warning. 

The  official  police  version,  repeated  by 
President  Pleter  W.  Botha  yesterday,  is  that 
a  mob  of  4.000  blacks  armed  with  stidcs. 
stones  and  gasoline  bomtaa  was  marching  on 
the  white  town  of  Ultenhage  and  that  a  con- 
tingent of  police  who  tried  to  stop  them 
opened  fire  only  after  being  surrounded  and 
attacked. 

The  death  toll  from  the  shooting  rose  to 
1ft  today,  aa  another  victim  died  of  Injuries 
suffered  Thursday. 

The  legislators  said  that  an  examination 
of  blfMMlls^tiM  at  the  scene  tauUcated  that 
the  crowd,  which  was  on  Its  way  to  a  funer- 
al, was  about  20  yards  away  whm  the  police 
opoied  fire  and  that  there  waa  no  sign  that 
they  had  surrounded  an  armored  troop  car- 
rier in  which  the  police  were  riding  or  that 
Incendiary  bomba  had  been  uaed. 

"The  concIusUm  must  be  reached  that  the 
action  was  punitive  and  not  preventative," 
the  Parliament  team's  spokesman.  Errol 
Mooreroft.  said  In  a  telephone  Interview 
from  Uitenhace  today. 

The  leglalators  also  put  some  of  the  blame 
for  the  confrontation  that  led  to  the  shoot- 
ing on  administrative  bungling.  They  said 
the  funeral  procession  had  been  banned  at 
the  last  moment,  but  no  announcement  of 
the  ban  had  been  made  In  the  townahip 
where  the  crowd  began  the  march. 

A  number  of  policemen's  homes  were  set 
afire  yesterday  and  last  night,  and  buminc 
continued  today.  Eichteen  homee  were 
rased  In  the  townahip  of  TInus,  near  Port 
Elisabeth,  police  said. 

Local  reporters  said  smoke  hunc  over  the 
Uitenhace  townahip  of  Kwanobuhle  today 
as  resldenU  attacked  the  homea  of  police- 
men and  a  funeral  parlor  belonging  to  T3. 
gtwurini,  who  was  the  only  member  of  the 
townahip  councO  who  refused  to  Join  a  mass 
resignation  last  week.  The  councQors  have 
become  targeU  because  black  nationallsto 
regard  them  as  collaborators  In  the  white- 
minority  govwnmait's  system  of  segrega- 
tion called  apartheid. 

Police  reported  later  that  Klnikini's  18- 
year-old  son  and  two  other  youths  who  were 
guarding  the  funeral  parlor  were  killed  by  a 
mob  and  their  bodiea  were  burned.  KInlkinI 
has  gone  Into  hiding,  they  added. 

Kwanobuhle  Is  the  township  where 
Thursdajr's  funeral  was  to  have  been  held, 
and  the  people  who  were  shot  were  on  thelr 
way  there  from  Langa.  a  townahip  about  10 
mUeaaway. 

Police  also  said  two  bla^  youths  who  at- 
tacked a  policeman  in  Kwaaakele,  a  town- 
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ship  hear  Po^  Elisabeth,  were  shot  and 
killed  today. 

The  six  oppbsitlon  figures,  who  began  an 
on-the-spot  if  vestlgation  within  hours  of 
the  shooting  and  continued  questioning 
Luiga  reaideats  yesterday,  found  a  high 
decree  of  corroboration  in  sworn  affidavits 
from  people  In  the  funeral  procession. 
Mooreroft  sai^. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  events 
they  compUeti  pe<H>le  began  gathering  at  a 
bus  depot  in  Langa  about  8  ajn.  Thursday 
to  go  to  the  [funeral  of  a  student  activist 
killed  In  a  cla4h  with  police  last  week. 

The  funoa)  originally  was  to  have  been 
held  last  Sunday,  but  the  authorities,  fear- 
ing that  the  nticession  would  be  turned  into 
a  political  rdy,  ordered  it  postponed  untQ 
Thursday.      ' 

Belatedly,  the  authorities  recalled  that 
Thursday  was  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Sharpeville  massacre,  in  irtileh  police  killed 
89  black  protesters. 

Reallalnc  the  risk  of  permitUnc  the  funer- 
al on  such  aniemotlonal  anniversary,  a  mac- 
istrate  Issued  an  order  Wednesday  nicht 
prohibitinc  iU  but.  In  a  further  blunder,  it 
was  announced  only  In  Kwanobuhle,  where 
the  funeral  was  to  be  held,  and  not  in  Lanca 
township. 

The  result.  Mooreroft  said,  was  that  on 
Thursftey  manlng  Lanca  residents  did  not 
know  of  the  \kn. 

Atriatn  funerals  are  community  occasions 
that  can  takd  all  day.  and  Thursday's  Cath- 
erine was  leisurely.  Community  leaders  bad 
urced  peoplei  to  sti^  home  from  work  to 
attend.  It  wai  coinc  to  be  hot.  so  people  had 
broucht  hatsjand  sunshadea,  and  men  took 
off  their  Jackets,  slincinc  tbem  over  their 
shoulders.      [ 

It  was  thea  that  the  poUoe  arrived,  the 
black  witnestts  told  the  investication  team. 
They  came  In  an  armored  troop  carrier 
called  a  Ca^ir.  which,  because  of  iU  top- 
heavy  bulkineas,  the  townsbiiHlwellers  call 
a  "hiiva" 

A  police  oltlcer  ordered  them  out  of  the 
buaes,  the  wi^oesses  said.  The  peoide  milled 
out  and  stodd  mllllnc  around,  bewildered 
and  annoyedjPour  men  described  as  "Raatar 
farlans."  probably  blaA-oaosdousoess  acttv- 
Ists,  moved  Nnonc  the  crowd  tellinc  people 
that  If  they  4ould  not  co  in  buaes  to  the  fu- 
neral, they  should  walk. 

Mooreroft  said  witnesses  told  his  group 
that  a  colui^  of  people,  perhaps  200  to 
begin  with  bat  sweQing  quickly  aa  it  moved 
alone,  becant  walkinc  toward  a  street  run- 
ninc south  toward  intenhace  that  passes 
thiouch  the  bouUiwestem  side  of  the  town. 

Acoordinc  to  some  of  the  pede  who  have 
made  sworn  [statements,  the  troop  cantor 
drove  throum  the  processinn  to  cet  ahead 
of  It,  and  took  up  a  position  at  the  crest  of  a 
slope  on  the  road  overiooUnc  a  stretch  of 
apea  ground  land  the  town  of  Ultenhage  less 
than  a  mfle  away.  There  it  turned  and 
parked  aeroas  the  road,  bloekinc  it. 

Some  of  tne  people  said  in  their  state- 
ments that  as  the  vehicle  psssurt.  they  saw 
an  officer  IxMde  taUdnc  on  a  "telephone." 
Soon  afterward  they  noticed  a  second  troop 
carrio'  """He  up  behind  them. 

The  prooedsion  made  its  way  up  the  slope 
toward  the  itroop  carrier.  AH  of  the  wit- 
Moottroft  said,  recalled  that  a  teen- 


fell  dead,  his  head  bunt  open  by  a  rifle 
bullet 

They  aay  that  there  was  no  order  to  stop, 
no  waminc  shot  was  fired  and  no  tear  gas 


Seconds  later  gunfire  rang  out  from  the 
troop  carrier  paired  on  top  of  the  slope  and 
the  seoond  one.  which  had  driven  up  behind 
the  iiioffaslnn.  they  said.  The  people  were 
caucfat  in  cross  fire. 

Mooreroft  read  the  testimony  of  one  man 
caui^t  In  the  firinc  line,  which  he  said  was 
typical  of  many  of  the  accoumts  the  leclala- 
tors  had  been  given. 

"I  turned  and  ran."  said  the  man.  who 
said  that  be  had  been  walking  near  where 
the  cydist  felL  "Everybody  ran.  The  police 
were  ahooUnc  at  all  of  us.  People  were  f all- 
inc  oo  either  side  of  me. 

"One  of  those  who  fell  was  one  of  the 
Rastafarians.  ...  I  was  afraid  I  was  coinc 
to  be  shot  too,  so  I  fell  to  the  ground  and 
lay  stllL  I  was  next  to  the  Rastaf  arian.  I  saw 
him  try  to  get  up  and  heard  someone  shout 
that  the  'RasUr  was  stUl  alive.  There  was 
anoUier  shot  snd  he  fell  again.  I  think  he 


acer  rode  out  front  on  a  Ueyde. 

He  added  tiiat  none  of  the  affidavits  make 
any  mentioa  of  people  carryinc  stones  or 
sticks. 

As  the  coUunn  of  people  approached  the 
"hippo,"  thd  affidavits  say  unanimously,  a 
ahot  raoc  ot  it  and  the  boy  on  the  bicycle 


"I  cot  up  and  ran  then."  the  man's  affida- 
vit continued.  "The  other  'hippo'  was  firinc 
at  me.  A  bullet  hit  me  behind  the  left  ear. 
Aj}ft-t\mr  hit  me  in  my  thlch  and  another  in 
my  richt  lee.  I  crawled  Into  a  culvert  at  the 
side  of  the  road  and  hid  there  for  about  half 
an  hour." 

Mborcrof t  said  other  affidavits  cave  ac- 
counts of  the  shootinc.  All  said  that  there 
was  more  than  one  volley  fired  and  that  the 
ahootinc  conUnued  after  the  people  fled. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WEICKER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ccnmectlcut  is  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  for  a  question? 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  shortly  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  First  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  on  the  resolution  this 
altonoon.  We  will  try  to  worii  out  the 
language  to  where  It  is  satisfactory  to 
all  those  that  are  interested— and  I 
would  Imagine  100  Senators  might  be 
Interested. 

It  was  a  Republican  President.  Abra- 
ham Unooln,  that  made  the  statement 
that  "What  is  morally  wnmg  cannot 
be  made  poUUcally  right." 

What  goes  on  in  South  Africa  today 
as  a  matter  of  law  cannot  be  made 
right  In  any  sense  of  the  word. 

I  t-Mnk  the  time  has  come  to  stand 
up  and  get  counted.  Let  us  be  very 
dear  as  to  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  it  comes  to  the  blacks  of  South 
Africa.  We  are  talking  about  a  poUce 
state— no  less. 

More  particularly,  what  we  are  talk- 
ihg  about  is  the  elevation  of  racism, 
segregation,  bigotry  to  the  level  of  law. 
What  we  ire  not  talking  about  is  defi- 


r 


clency  of  human  character.  We  are 
talking  about  law. 

Many  people  shrink  away  from  the 
comparison  between  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  and  the  regime 
of  Adolf  Hitler  vis-a-vis  the  EhinH>ean 
Jew.  They  say  there  is  no  comparison. 
Certainly,  in  the  matter  of  numbers 
killed  there  is  no  comparison  to  the 
Holocaust,  although  it  seons  to  me  we 
should  all  be  concerned  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  one  life.  There  is  no  compari- 
son. 

But  in  the  sense  of  elevating  the 
siwpression  of  hiunanlty  by  virtue  of 
law,  the  two  regimes  are  exactly  the 
same. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Elie  Wiesel  which  ap- 
peared as  an  op-ed  piece  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  week  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous coDsent  to  include  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Rboord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  22. 

1985] 

APASxBKm's  So<:allid  Law 

(By  Elie  Wiesel) 

Shame:  that  is  what  a  white  man.  a  Jew 
like  me.  feels  while  visitinc  Soweto  in  South 
Africa. 

I  remember  It  was  10  years  aco.  I  had 
came  on  a  lecture  tour  of  several  dtlea.  The 
orcanixers  did  not  hide  their  concern:  was  I 
going  to  embarrass  them  by  spfaking  out 
against  apartheid?  "Dont  forget"  advised  a 
well-known  Uberal,  "that  after  your  speedi, 
you  return  home  whOe  we  stay  here."  In 
other  words,  I  was  not  going  to  suffer  the 
consequences.  I  promised  him  that  rd  say 
notUnc  unto  I  had  studied  the  proldem. 

My  project  was  to  visit  the  bla^s  in  th^ 
Chetto.  The  next  day  I  traveled  to  Soweto, 
and  what  I  diaoovered  there  made  me  doubt 
the  htmian  spedes.  I  felt  cuilty,  confronted 
by  the  imspnkable  suffertnc  of  the  op- 
pressed men.  the  resicned  women,  the  chil- 
dren with  melancholy  eyes.  Because  of  my 
color,  and  also  my  nationality.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sivierlor  to  them.  I  belooced  to 
another  social  and  ethnic  ordor.  I  bdooced 
to  another  humanity.  And  I  wasnt  proud  of 
it      - 

But  beyond  my  shame,  there  was  some- 
thine  else.  What  I  undetatood  in  Soweto  is 
that  the  racial  laws  of  South  Africa  are 
wrone,  not  only  because  they  result  in  col- 
lective and  Individual  oppression  but  alao, 
and  espedally,  because  they  are  laws. 

Racism  itaelf  is  dreadful,  but  irtien  it  pre- 
tenik  to  be  legal,  and  therefore  Just  it  be- 
comes altogether  rq^nicnant  ^inthout  com- 
parlnc  vartheld  to  Naxism  and  to  lU  "final 
soluUtm"- for  that  defies  aO  comparisons- 
one  cannot  but  aaslcn  the  two  systems,  in 
their  supposed  lecality.  to  the  same  camp. 

Both  have  shown  that  laws  can  be  twisted 
and  distorted  to  the  point  of  bennminc  in- 
struments of  tiHture  and  death.  When  the 
law  Itself  becomes  criminal,  its  authors  sre 
doubly  criminal  because  they  deprive  their 
victims  of  the  basic  richt  granted  to  all 
human  beings:  recourse  to  Justice.  But 
beyond  this.  In  South  Africa  Justice  itself  Is 
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manipulated  and  penrerted— and  thta  acan- 
dal  remataM  an  affttmt  to  humanity. 

That  indhlduali  commit  injuatloe  acalnat 
tbdr  peon  la,  unfortunately,  a  regular  oc- 
currence. That  they  ihould  be  protected  by 
those  in  power  ta  not  uncommon.  At  tlmee. 
govemmenta  alio  abuae  the  law  In  order  to 
■trencthen  their  authority.  But  the  South 
African  Oovemment  goes  further  by  rais- 
ing wgregatlop  and  radal  peraecution  to  the 
ethical  level  of  law.  it  puU  into  practice  the 
antinomian  rulea  of  Orwell'a  world.  Evil  be- 
oomea  good,  inhumanity  la  interpreted  as 
chartty.  eKolam  aa  oompaaaion. 

Vlettma  no  knger  have  the  right  to  com- 
plain. Their  misfortune  is  ridiculed.  The  tor- 
turer deddea  whether  or  not  they  auf  f  er.  He 
determlnea  the  shape  of  their  liberty  and 
their  language.  By  exposing  them  to  con- 
atant  hiimiUatlon.  the  torturer  attacks  not 
(mly  their  right  to  live  but  also  their  very 
being. 

That  la  why,  in  meeting  South  African 
blaeka,  the  visitor  is  ashamed  not  to  be  like 
theoL  He  is  ashamed  of  his  liberty. 

iiM  a  4ew,  I  am  all  the  more  sensitive  to 
this  kind  of  injustice.  I  had  no  hesitation, 
after  leaving  Soweto.  about  denouncing 
apartheid  in  all  my  lectures.  At  Durban. 
Cape  Town.  Port  Ellnbeth  and  Johannes- 
burg, the  South  African  public  showed  its 
understanding.  Certainly,  to  them,  the  situ- 
ation ia  more  complex,  perhapa  more  tragic 
because  It  is  unsolvable.  than  it  appears  to 
an  outsider.  Tet  the  young,  the  Intellectuals 
and  the  atudenta  are  opposing  the  Oovem- 
ment with  an  increaaingly  dedicated  reaiat- 
anoe.  It  ia  also  for  them  that  we  must  act: 
our  support  extends  first  to  the  vlctima  and 
then  to  their  alllea.  Without  such  resist- 
ance, we  would  all  be  accomplices. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  me  refresh  the 
memory  of  thoM  of  my  generation 
About  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
We  all  remember  with  great  fondness 
one  of  Spoicer  Tracy's  last  movies. 
"Judgment  At  Nuremberg."  If  you  ask 
anybody  what  that  movie  was  about, 
they  wUl  say  it  was  a  trial  of  the  Nazi 
war  criminals.  If  you  ask  what  war 
criminals,  everyone  scratches  their 
heads. 

It  was  not  the  trial  of  Ooerlng.  or 
Ooebbles.  or  any  of  the  rest  of  these. 
It  was  the  trial  of  the  German  Judici- 
ary which  legalised  the  politics  of  na- 
tional sodallam  In  Germany,  the 
Judges  and  the  lawyers  who  made  the 
law  In  the  sense  of  a  category  of  hu- 
manity being  subhuman,  in  that  case 
the  Jews. 

So  my  American  friends  start  to  get 
educated  In  this  process.  The  laws  of 
South  Afirica  state  that  blacks  are  sub- 
human. The  laws  of  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  In  every  manner, 
shape,  or  form— as  to  where  one  lives, 
the  conduct  of  one's  personal  life,  the 
education  that  one  can  receive,  the 
matter  of  one's  Q>eech— the  laws  state 
that  these  23  million  people  are  not 
human  beings. 

That  Is  the  issue  before  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?         

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  said  it  very  eloquent- 
ly. Under  Nasism.  the  day  you  were 


bom  as  a  Jew  you  were  condemned  to 
the  gas  chamber.  Today  if  you  are 
bom  as  a  black  In  South  Africa  you 
are  condemned  to  the  violence  of 
apartheid,  and  perhaps  to  the  kind  of 
violence  that  we  have  Just  witnessed 
this  past  week.  As  a  black,  you  live  a 
life  of  repression  and  exploitation 
under  the  current  system  of  apartheid. 
So  It  Is  really  an  accident  of  birth. 

We  talk  here  about  democracy  or 
communism,  and  in  the  United  States, 
we  can  favor  one  system  or  another  as 
a  matter  of  choice.  But  the  most  sinis- 
ter aq^ect  of  the  Holocaust  and  of 
apartheid  is  that  the  moment  that 
child  is  bom— in  terms  of  the  Holo- 
caust, a  Jew,  and  in  terms  of  South 
Africa  today,  a  black— that  child  is 
condemned— to  death  in  terms  of  the 
Holocaust,  or  to  extensive  suffering, 
which  is  rampant,  and  maybe  to 
death,  in  terms  of  v*rtheld  in  South 
Africa. 

lix.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  feel  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  they  feel  that  South  Africa  Is 
akin  to  the  United  States  In  that  we 
have  all  had  problems  in  connection 
with  the  equalities  of  society  blooming 
in  our  Nation. 

What  they  do  not  understand  is  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  Indeed 
have  us  all  as  equal  as  we  strive 
toward  that  ideal,  granted  there  is  im- 
perfection. But  with  the  laws  of  South 
Africa  there  is  no  such  Ideal.  The  law 
is  in  the  gutter.  It  is  not  in  the  stars, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  a  simple  practice  that  con- 
tinued around  the  United  States.  But 
if  you  want  the  horrifying- statistic 
that  accomi>anles  the  concept,  the 
Senator  said  that  from  the  time  a 
person  is  bom.  they  are  condemned  to 
this  life  in  South  Africa.  But  it  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  among  the 
population  of  blacks  uprooted  by  the 
Government  to  so-called  homelands, 
only  one  out  of  two  children  survives 
to  age  5.  One  out  of  two  die. 

There  is  the  actual  statistic  that  ac- 
companies  the  concept. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  that  occurs  in 
a  country  where,  in  terms  of  health 
care  for  the  white  population,  the 
medical  facilities  are  virtually  unsur- 
passed on  the  continent,  and  probably 
serve  white  citizens  well  as  any  indus- 
trial society  in  the  world.  I  think  that 
this  is  an  additional  aspect  to  the  ex- 
traordinary tragedy  of  the  statistics 
iwinted  out  by  the  Senator.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining. 


S.  735— GALLON  GAS  EXCISE  TAX 

Mr.  WEICKER.  BCr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  address- 
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Ing  two  problems  facing  our  Nation: 
an  enormous  budget  deficit  and  a 
retum  to  oil  profligacy.  These  prob- 
lems have  long  been  with  us.  yet  Con- 
gress has  done  little  to  resolve  them. 

Let  me  reiterate  what  we  know,  yet 
seem  imwllllng  to  face:  Budget  deficits 
and  oil  dependence  continue  to  grow 
and  thus  threaten  both  the  national 
economy  and  security.  Deficits  drive 
up  interest  rates,  take  capital  away 
from  the  private  sector,  and  strangle 
our  ability  to  compete  in  international 
mai^ets  by  inflating  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  Net  oO  imports,  expected  to 
double  In  the  next  10  years,  once  again 
subject  our  economy  and  foreign 
iwllcy  to  manipulation  by  others.  In 
response  to  these  two  problems.  I  am 
proposing  legislation  to  Increase  the 
excise  tax  on  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel 
by  10  cents  per  gallon  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  This  would  not  only  raise 
an  estimated  $51.4  billion  in  new  reve- 
nues to  reduce  the  deficit,  but  would 
assure  a  national  conservation  mental- 
ity. 

I  am  not  alone  in  believing  that  the 
time  has  come  to  enact  such  a  tax.  I 
have  included  articles  from  the  Econo- 
mist, Forbes.  New  Yoiit  Times,  and 
the  Washington  Poet  discussing  the 
merits  of  such  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  appear  in  the 
Rbooko  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  There  will  be  those 
who  argue  that  the  Impact  of  this  tax 
will  be  imevmly  distributed  among 
income  groups  and  that  it  may  cause 
an  upturn  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  However,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  impact  of  huge  deficit,  and  in- 
evitable energy  crisis,  will  pose  far 
greater  problem. 

Currently,  we  enjoy  plentiful  sup- 
plies and  lower  prices  for  oil.  Ten 
years  from  now,  however,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  domestic  oil  production  will 
have  dropped  sharply  and  net  imports 
will  have  doubled.  We  will  be  back 
where  we  were  12  years  ago— vulnera- 
ble to  OPEC  and  scrambling  for  band- 
aid  solutions. 

Motor  fuels  account  for  over  80  iier- 
cent  of  all  petroleum  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  more  fuel-effldent  cars  and 
trucks  could  cut  our  need  for  oil  im- 
ports in  half  by  the  year  2000.  At  a 
time  of  declining  prices,  this  is  an  op- 
portunity to  be  seized.  Any  further 
drop  In  oil  demand  would  likely  stimu- 
late even  greater  price  declines.  There- 
fore, a  gas  tax,  in  effect,  pays  for 
itself. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  gas  guz- 
zling attitudes  of  pre-1973,  we  should 
recall  the  miles  of  gas  lines  and  the  ex- 
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tortlonary  prices  and  not  allow  a  repe- 
tition of  hislory. 

A  SO-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  gaaollne 
will  reestamlsh  a  gas  conservation 
ethic.  Because  gas  prices  are  now 
about  20  o^ts  less  than  at  their  peak 
in  1981,  th4  econ<»nlc  impact  of  this 
tax  will  be  minimized.  Furthermore, 
the  Economist  estimates  a  very  modest 
one-half  percent  increase  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  over  3  years  as  a 
result  of  tl$s  tax.  I  believe  this  is  a 
small  price  I  to  pay  to  avoid  OPEC 
blackmail. 

The  other  great  advantage  of  this 
tax  is  what  it  can  do  to  resolve  the 
budget  defldit.  The  deficit  has  trebled 
since  1979.  lAnd  again  this  year,  we 
have  an  administration  budget  request 
that  calls  tat  major  defense  Increases 
and  the  drastic  reduction  of  programs 
supported  by  Congress  and  the  majori- 
ty of  American  people.  Our  children 
cannot  af  f  otd  the  continued  use  of  our 
national  crckUt  card.  We  cannot  sacri- 
fice education,  health-care  systems, 
scientific  nesearch,  the  poor,  the 
handlcappe4.  and  the  elderly  in  order 
to  pay  for  ^he  defense  budget.  More 
revenues  ai)e  needed  both  to  reduce 
the  deficit  4nd  to  continue  our  invest- 
ments in  hubianlty. 

My  proposal  directs  the  revenues 
generated  by  this  new  tax  to  meet 
these  two  needs.  Unlike  previous  gas 
taxes  which  direct  revenues  only  to 
the  highway  trust  fund,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  half  of  the  revenue  wmild 
go  into  the  general  fund  to  build 
America's  Duture.  The  other  half  of 
the  revenue  will  be  deposited  In  the 
new  "public  debt  repayment  trust 
fund"  whick  is  established  in  this  leg- 
islation. The  moneys  In  this  fund  may 
not  be  spem  except  to  pay  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  or  to  pay  off  bonds, 
used  to  f  In^ice  the  debt,  as  they  come 
due.  With  guch  a  fimd,  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  these  new  revenues  will  be 
used  to  offket  the  deficit  and  not  be 
used  to  increase  spending  in  any 
manner. 

Let  this  gkieratlon  get  on  with  it  It 
is  time  wei  added  to  the  well  fmn 
which  we  Uave  been  drawing  at  whim 
and  at  will  for  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbe  bill  I  am  introducing  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
orderad   to   be   printed  in   the 
Rbookd,  as  follows: 

a73S 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  attd  Hom»e  of 
JtepresentoMief   of  Oie    United  State*   oA 
America  in  Oongn—  ouenMed, 
sicnoN  I.  sacBT  niu. 

This  Act  niay  be  dted  aa  the  "Reduction 
of  the  Defidl  and  Public  Debt  Revenue  Act 
of  198S". 

SIC  1  tNCUiSI  IN  TAX  ON  DBSB.  PMB.  AND 
C480UNK. 

(a)  Iiiposnkoa  or  Tax.— 

(1)  Dnaa.  ron.— Subaection  (a)  .of  aection 
4041  of  the  tntemal  Revenue  Code  of  1054 
(relating  to  ibipositlon  of  tax  on  dleael  fud 


and  apedal  motor  fuels)  ia  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (»  as  paragraph  (4) 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2>  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(S)  AniRioMAL  TAX  iMFOSBD.— In  the  case 
of  any  liquid  on  which  a  tax  Is  imposed 
under  paragraph  (1)  (other  than  liquid  uaed 
aa  fuel  in  aircraft),  there  Is  hereby  imposed 
an  additional  tax  determined  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

"If  the  Uquld  ia  used  or   Tbe  addltioaa]  tax  rate 

■old-  is- 

Ob  or  after  October  1,    10  cenU  a  sallon 

IMS. 
On  or  after  October  1,    20  cents  a  sallon 

IMS. 
On  or  after  October  1,   30  cents  a  aaUon.". 

IMT. 

(2)  Oasouhx.— Subaectlon  (a)  of  section 
4081  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Imposition  of 
tax  on  gasoline)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lowc 

"(a)  IH  OmauL.— 

"(1)  Bass  tax.— There  is  hereby  imposed 
on  girrlfrr  sold  by  the  producer  or  importer 
thereof,  or  by  any  producer  of  gasoline,  a 
tax  of  9  cents  a  gallon. 

"(3)  AnmnoiiAL  tax  difoskd.— In  the  case 
of  any  gaaollne  on  which  a  tax  la  Imposed 
undCT  paragraph  (1)  (other  than  gasoline 
used  as  fuel  in  aircraft  and  motorboats), 
there  is  her^y  inywsed  an  additional  tax 
determined  from  the  following  table: 

"If  the  ifT"""»  ia  aold—   The  additional  tax  rate 

la- 
On  or  alter  October  1.    10  oenta  a  sallon 

IMS. 
On  or  after  October  1,   30  cent*  a  sallon 

On  or  after  October  1,    M  centa  a  sallon.". 
ISST. 
(b)  noor  Stock  Taxes  on  Oasoline.— 

(1)  IM  oansAL.— On  gasoline  subject  to  tax 
under  section  4081(aX2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which,  on  October  1, 
1885,  October  1,  1886,  or  October  1,  1887.  ia 
held  by  a  dealer  for  aale,  there  ia  hereby  Im- 
posed a  floor  stock  tax  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  a  gallon. 

(2)  OVBVATlfXIlT  OP  rLOOB  STOCK  TAXB8.— 

Seetian  8418  of  such  Code  shall  ■«>ply  with 
respect  to  the  floor  stock  taxes  imposed  by 
this  subaectlon,  ao  as  to  entitle,  subject  to 
all  pnvidons  of  section  8416,  any  peratm 
paytaig  such  floor  stock  taxes  to  a  credit  or 
refund  thereof  for  any  of  the  reasons  ved- 
fledinaectli»i8416. 

(S)  Dub  DATS  or  taxbs.— The  taxea  im- 
posed by  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at 
such  time  tStxx  each  applicable  October  1  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delei^tte. 

(4)  TIUHSFBt  OF  BO  PKRCSirr  OP  PLOOa 
STOCK     TAZSB     TO     PUBUC     DKBT    ISPATMIHT 

TKUST  pom.— For  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  transferred  to  the  Public  Debt 
Repayment  Trust  Fund  for  any  period.  SO 
percent  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  Imposed 
by  section  4081(aX2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054. 

(5)  DsraoTiOK  AKD  sraciAL  BULK.— For  pur- 
poses of  thla  aubaectiim— 

(A)  The  term  "dealer"  indudea  a  whole- 
aaler,  J<rtiber,  distributor,  or  retailer. 

(B)  An  article  shall  be  considered  as  "held 
by  a  dealer"  if  tlUe  thereto  has  passed  to 
such  dealer  (whether  or  not  delivery  to  him 
has  been  nude)  and  if  for  purposes  of  con- 
sumption, title  to  such  article  or  posseasicm 
thereof  has  not  at  any  time  beoi  trans- 
ferred to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer. 

(c)  CoKPOBimro  AiixiiiaiBins.- 
(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  4041(bXl) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  off- 


highway  business  use)  ia  amended  by  atrlk- 
Ing  out  "paragraph  (IXB)  or  (2XB)  of  aub- 
aeetion  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (IXB),  (2XB).  or  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)". 

(2)  SecUon  4081(c)  of  such-Code  (relating 
to  gffrtHw*  mixed  with  alcohol)  is  amwirtFd 
by  strUting  out  "subsection  (a)"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (aXl)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  8416(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  special  cases  in  which 
tax  payments  considered  overpayments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (IX A) 
or  (2XA)  of  section  4041(a)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (IXA).  (2XA),  or  (3) 
of  section  4041(a)". 

SEC  >.  INCBBA8BD  BSVKNUBS  USD  TO  ■KDUCB 
RDBSAL  DCFKIT  AND  PtnUCDKFT 

(a)  AMsmniBras  to  Highway  Tbitst  Pmm 

AMD  AlBPOBT  AMD  AlBWAT  TBUST  Fomt.- 
( 1 )  HlOHWAT  TBUST  PUBS.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  9S03(b)  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
transfer  to  highway  trust  fund  of  amounts 
equivalent  to  certain  taxes)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  4041"  in  sub- 
paragrv>h  (A)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"secUon  4041,  other  than  subaectioa  (aX3)". 
and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "section  4081"  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  and  insnting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  4081(aXl)". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
9503(cX4)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  trans- 
fers from  the  trust  fund  for  motorboat  fuel 
taxes)  is  amoided  by  striking  out  "section 
4081"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tb^reof  "section 
4081(aXl)". 

(C)  Section  9503(e)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  establishment  of  mass  transit  account)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "4041"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "4041 
(other  than  subsection  (aX3))".  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "4081"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"4081(aXl)". 

(2)  AXBPOBT  ABD  AlBWAT  TBUST  PUMD.— Sec- 
tion 9503(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  trans- 
fer to  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  of 
amounts  equivalent  to  certain  taxes)  is 
amended  by  striUng  out  "section  4081"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"aection  4081(aXl)". 

(b)  60  Pbbcbrt  op  Aoditiobal  RxvBRua 
Afpubd  to  Pubuc  Dbbt  RiPATitxirr  Tbcst 

FUHB. — 

(1)  IH  (3BBBAL.— Subchapto-  A  Of  Chapter 
98  of  such  C^ode  (relating  to  establishment 
Of  Trust  Funds)  is  amoided  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sectioo: 

-Sw.  afae.  PiMIc  IM*  SwarMrt  Ttart  Ami. 

"(a)  Cbbatiob  or  Tkubt  Fund.— There  is 
estabiished  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
'Public  Debt  Repayment  Trust  Fund',  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated or  credited  to  the  Public  Debt  Repay- 
ment Trust  Fund. 

"(b)  Tbabspbb  op  CnxtxK  Taxbs.- There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Public  Debt 
Repayment  Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent 
to  SO  percent  of  the  taxes  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  the  following  provisions: 

"(1)  seetkm  4041(aX3)  (relating  to  addl- 
tioaaaX  tax  on  dlesel  fuel),  and 

"(2)  sectiMi  4081(aX2)  (relating  to  addi- 
ticmal  tax  on  gasoline). 

"(c)  Expbbditubbs  Rtoit  Pubuc  Dot  Rb- 
PAYMXBT  Tbust  Fubb.— Amounts  in  the 
Public  Debt  Repaymnnt  Trust  Fund  are  ap- 
propriated and  available  for— 
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"(1)  the  nvrmoit  of  Intenat  on  the  pubUe 
deM.«iid 

"(9)  the  p«yn>ent  at  maturity,  or  the  re- 
denpUon  or  puichaae  before  maturtty,  or 
any  oblisatlan  of  the  OoTenmiait  Included 
In  the  pubUe  debt. 

Any  ftWff  **""  of  the  Oovermnent  that  la 
boucfat.  redeemed,  or  paid  out  of  the  Public 
Debt  Repayment  Trust  Fund  ahaU  be  can- 
celled and  retired  and  may  not  be  retasued. 
The  PubUc  Debt  Repayment  Tniat  Fund  la 
available  untfl  all  Oovemment  obligationa 
H^tnAmA  in  the  puUlc  debt  are  retired. 

"(d)  OausATioii  DirnnD.— For  purpoaes 
of  thli  aeetion.  the  term  'obUcatlon'  meana  a 
direct  obUgatioo  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment Imued  under  law  for  valuable  oon- 
■tderatloD.  lnrh"M*«g  bondt,  notes,  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness.  Treasury  bills,  and  In- 
terim certificates  Issued  for  an  obll«atlon.". 

(b)  CMT^t.  Amawiairt.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  mMtag  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followtnc  new  Item: 
"Sec  9606.  PubUc  Debt  Repay- 
ment Trust  Fund.". 

(e)  «>fn»t  DATS.— The  amendments 
made  by  thto  section  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1965. 

(From  the  Economist.  Dec.  15. 1984] 
EzHiarr  1 
Cuaims  That  Dtncrr 
Ronald  Reagan  Is  being  bombarded  by  bu- 
reaucratic ideas  to  cut  America's  budget  def- 
icit, and  they  are  not  his  forte.  Instead  of 
proposing  a  hundred  contentious  cuts  in 
spending  and  doaens  of  "revenue  enhance- 
ments", he  could  take  one  bold  step  that 
would  immediately  reduce  his  budget  deficit 
and  America's  trade  deficit.  He  could  ask 
Congress  to  impose  a  federal  tax  of  90  cents 
on  a  gallon  of  pe^  (gasoline)  and  one  of 
M  cents  on  cheaper  diesd.  and  promise  two 
moresu^  increases  in  the  next  two  years. 
This  would  not  be  popular.  Cutting  defldU 
never  to.  But  it  would  work  better  and 
quicker  than  k  line-by-line  flght  with  Con- 
gress over  cherished  spending  programmes 
and  tax  shelters.  And  might  be  less  unpopu- 
lar in  the  end. 

The  sums  involved  are  large.  American 
motorlsU  buy  100  billion  gallons  of  petrol  a 
year,  so  every  10-oent  tax  would  raiae  $10 
bOUon.  Diesel  consumption  Is  about  35  bil- 
lloD  fiiMi",  almost  all  of  it  for  lorries.  The 
federal  government  oouM  therefore  raise  an 
extr«  897  billion  a  year  from  a  30«ent  tax 
on  petrol  and  a  30-cent  tax  on  dleseL  Re- 
peated for  three  years  In  a  row,  and  assum- 
ing no  change  In  fuel  conwmiptlon.  the 
taxes  would  eventually  be  bringing  In  about 
tllO  bUhon  a  year.  That  Is  more  than  any  of 
the  deficit-cutting  schemes  now  being  pro- 
posed In  Washington.  It  could  be  presented 
as  a  rational,  even  visionary,  energy  poUcy 
for  the  rest  of  the  century.  It  would  give 
American  motorists  and  motor  companies 
t.iiM>  to  switch  again  to  smaller  cars,  while 
putting  yet  more  pressure  on  oil  prices  to 
faU. 

i««»«»T  sBns  vBttus  ontft  tbmall 
Sven  after  three  such  tax  increases,  mo- 
toring In  the  Dhited  States  in  1988  would 
still  be  cheap.  Petrol  there  now  costs  less 
tttmn  at  sny  time  since  early  1900.  although 
America's  cotwumer-price  index  has  risen  by 
30%  in  the  meantime.  It  is  far  cheaper  than 
in  other  big  Industrial  countries.  This  Is 
partly  because  the  ivlce  of  crude  oU  has 
been  faUtng  In  dollar  terms,  but  rising  when 


in  currencies  like  the  D-mark  and 
sterling.  It  Is  also  because  the  tax  on  a 
gaUon  of  petrol  is  much  smalls  in  America 
than  elsewhere.  See  the  box  on  the  next 
page  for  details. 

In  the  1970b.  the  United  SUtes  was  slower 
than  any  other  big  country,  bar  profligate 
Canada,  to  learn  it  was  nonsense  to  try  to 
keep  fuel  cheap.  Unto  Mr.  Reagan  decon- 
trolled the  price  of  all  kinds  of  oQ  in  Janu- 
ary. 1981.  Americans  in  the  northern  state 
Jackets  for  their  air-conditioned 
then  stripped  to  their  shirtaleeves 
in  centrally-heated  winter.  Once  ivioes  were 
deregulated,  however,  they  worked  their 
magic  as  quickly  in  America  as  anywhere 
else.  Domestic  oQ  production  stopped  fall- 
ing, even  as  Americans  started  to  save 
energy.  In  1973,  they  had  needed  1.13 
tonnes  of  oil  (or  Its  equivalent  In  other 
energy)  to  produce  $1,000  of  real  gross  do- 
mestic product.  By  1980.  they  were  still 
using  1.03  tonnes,  so  they  had  been  Improv- 
ing their  fuel-effldency  by  only  1%  a  year. 
Then  prices  were  allowed  to  rise  to  reflect 
dearar  crude  oil.  By  1983.  the  same  $1,000  of 
real  gdp  needed  only  0.93  tonnes  of  oil- 
equivalent  energy.  Amfrican  fuel-effldency 
was  increasing  at  3%  a  year. 

The  potential  for  even  bigger  savings  Is 
still  large— especially  in  oil.  where  America 
has  made  much  leas  pi  ogress  in  reducing  its 
dependence  than  other  industrial  nations. 
In  Japan.  oO  now  accounts  for  61%  of  final 
consumption  of  energy,  down  from  67%  in 
1973.  West  Oermany  has  reduced  oO's  share 
from  69%  to  55%.  The  United  States  has 
gone  from  59%  to  51%.  It  needs  to  curb  its 
gas-guBUng  ways  because,  unlike  other 
false  scares  about  "finite  resources"  oil  will 
become  worrylngly  scarce.  The  worry  Is  not 
that  the  globe  will  be  drained  of  the  stuff: 
rather  that,  even  as  crude  oil  prices  rise, 
people  wm  not  be  ahle  to  switch  from  oQ  be- 
cause there  are  no  non-oO  alternatives  to 
present  forms  of  transport.  Better  to  econo- 
mise slowly  now  and  use  higher  petrol 
prices  to  9ur  research  Into  other  methods 
of  transport. 

The  tax  on  petrol  and  diesel  would  not 
only  narrow  the  budget  deficit.  It  would  also 
reduce  that  other  troublesome  deficit,  on 
foreign  trade.  Althou^  the  United  SUtes 
has  halved  lU  net  imports  of  oil  from  8m 
barrels  a  day  in  1979  to  about  4m  barrels  a 
day  this  year,  they  are  stUl  costing  about 
$44  bUllon  a  year— almost  half  its  1984  defi- 
cit on  external  current  account. 

The  surest  way  to  reduce  oU  consumptkm 
is  to  raise  taxes  at  the  pump.  The  best  time 
to  do  that  is  when  prices  at  the  well  head 
are  falling.  The  higher  taxea  then  have  only 
a  muted  effect  on  the  Inflation  rate  but  give 
the  biggest  boost  to  government  revenues.  A 
government  whose  budget  deficit  is  under 
control— West  Oermany's.  for  example- 
could  use  the  extra  cash  from  taxing  petrol 
to  cut  other  taxea.  For  the  United  States, 
weakening  crude  prices  offer  the  chance  of 
raising  man  tax  revenue  with  relatively 
little  pain.  Once  the  spot  market  knew  that 
Americans  would  be  economising  on  petrol, 
it  would  piuh  crude  prices  down  a  bit  fur- 
ther. Once  Wall  Street  knew  that  Mr. 
Reagan  had  a  workable  scheme  for  cutting 
his  budget  deficit  year  by  year,  it  would 
push  down  interest  ratea.  The  combined 
effect  would  be  to  keep  the  rise  in  consumer 
prices  tiny— directly,  one  would  guess,  only 
by  around  Vk%  by  the  end  of  three  years. 
And  lower  interest  rates  would  help  to  slow 
the  fastest-growing  part  of  public  spending, 
the  federal  government's  interest  costs  on 
its  bonds  and  treasury  bills.  That  would  be 


the  priae  for  being 
Rauan  selae  it 
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Facts  Aim  Commrts 
(By  Malcom  &  Fsrlies) 

The  odds  on  Reagan's  getting  the  $50  bO- 
llon  cut  in  federal  spending  that  he  asks 
range  fran  nil  to  aught  The  odds  of  coming 
remotely  close  range  from  aero  to  alp.  The 
odds  of  getting  even  half  of  the  $50  billion 
are  at  beat  flfty-fUty. 

So  what  do  we  do  we  keep  the  new  super- 
record  deficit  doser  to  $100  billion  than  the 
$900  bOllon  that  Is  giving  everybody  (but  a 
few  of  us)  nightmares? 

Would  you  believe  that  for  once,  there's 
an  easy  answer  An  answer  that  doesnt  In- 
volve merely  running  the  printing  presses 
that  prtat  money  faster  and  faster?  An 
answer  that  could  raiae  about  $50  billion 
and  do  some  good  in  the  process? 

Put  a  $10-a4>anel  duty  on  imported  olL 
Yield:  $90  bOllon.  Add  a  lO-oent-per-gallon 
tax  on  gasoline,  the  price  of  which  has  de- 
clined by  90  cents  a  gallon  in  the  past  48 
months  and  Is  still  headed  down.  Yield:  $10 
bOUon.  There'd  be  a  $90-billlon-to-$95-bll- 
llon  additional  yield  in  higher  income  and 
windfall  taxea  on  domestic  oil 

The  foreign-crude-oU  glut  Is  barreling 
down.  Without  an  import  tax  OPECera 
could  fiscally  destroy  our  Indispensable  do- 
mestic oil  Industry.  Further  sharp  oil-iirice 
declines  would  once  sgain  pump  up  our 
profllnte  waste  of  this  still-finite  resource. 

Oas  would  still  be  far  cheaper,  even  with 
the  10-oent-a-gallon  tax,  than  it  was  not  so 
long  ago. 

Bo.voOal 

We're  left  with  "only"  a  $100  Mllion  defi- 
dt 

C'eatledtfleiL 

[From  the  New  York  Ttanea,  Apr.  1. 1984] 

A  Call  n»  Hiorb  TAxn  on  Oasolhh 
(By  Ernest  J.  Oppenheimer) 

After  a  decade  of  energy  mismanagonent 
by  the  Fednal  Oovemment  the  Uidted 
States  is  still  importing  about  five  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  This  dependence  im- 
poses enormous  costs  on  the  economy  and 
creates  vulnetabilttles  to  supply  disruptions 
and  to  military  entanglements.  Recent 
evenU  in  the  Middle  East  highlight  this  re- 
ality. But  what  so  many  overlook  is  that  our 
domestic  resources  can  solve  the  energy 
iwoblem,  once  appropriate  policies  are  im- 
plemented. 

Between  1973  and  1984  this  country  paid 
about  $500  billion  for  oU  imports.  According 
to  studies  prepared  by  Prof.  Rod  Lemon  for 
the  Institute  of  Oas  Technology  in  Chicago, 
the  hidden  costs  of  imported  oil.  Induding 
adverse  eff ecU  on  the  trade  balance,  domes- 
tic employment  and  output  inflation  and 
military  expenditures  to  protect  vulnerable 
supply  lines,  more  than  double  the  direct 
costs.  On  that  basis,  the  total  oosU  to  the 
economy  of  oil  imports  exceeded  $1  trillion 
during  the  past  decade. 

In  contrast  realistic  energy  policies  would 
encourage  maximum  use  of  dcmiesUc  energy 
resources  and  conservation.  This  approadi 
would  avoid  virtually  all  the  negative  ef fecU 
of  oil  imports.  In  addition,  the  domestic 
energy  option  would  have  significant  benefi- 
cial effects  on  the  economy,  induding  In- 
creased govemmoit  income  from  taxes  and 
royalties,  reduced  need  for  oil  stockpiling, 
improved  competitiveness  in  worid  markets 
and  healthier  flnanoea.  These  positive  fac- 
tors would  probably  cut  the  direct  energy 


costs  to  the  economy  in  half,  to  about  $950 
billion. 

Oreater  reliance  on  domestic  energy 
sources  could  have  saved  the  nation  $750 
billion  during  the  past  decade.  Moreover, 
savings  of  i$75  billion  a  year  are  possible  in 
the  futurH  once  realistic  policies  are  Imple- 
mented.   ' 

Convent^ial  United  Statea  petroleum  re- 
sources are  adequate  to  take  care  of  essen- 
tial requirements  for  several  decadea.  Un- 
conventioiial  sources,  such  as  heavy  crudes, 
tar  sands  and  oQ  shale  will  greatly  expand 
future  smblles.  The  outlook  for  natural  gas 
la  even  m<p«  favorable.  ConvenUonal  known 
sources  oflnatural  gas  are  oooaervattvely  ea- 
timated  al  1.100  trillion  euMc  feet  enou^ 
to  last  for  more  than  60  years  at  current 
ratea  of  («n>sumption.  Moreover,  methane, 
the  prindtial  Ingredient  of  natural  gaa,  can 
be  obtained  from  many  other  sources,  in- 
duding coal,  peat  and  hkmiass  As  long  ss 
the  sun  shines,  we  can  obtain  all  the  gas 
energy  we  need  by  converting  plants  into 
methane.  [ 

Instead  bf  encouraging  proper  use  of  do- 
mestic oiergy  resources,  the  Oovemment 
has  f olloi*ed  counter-productive  iwocedures 
that  limit|Bd  energy  produetloo  and  incen- 
tives for  oonservation.  Theae  poUdea  mark 
the  great^  failure  of  oar  political  system 
in  recent  years. 

To  rectify  the  situattao.  the  following 
prlndplesl  should  guide  our  approach  to 
energy:  (.lb  Use  oil  principally  for  the  mo- 
duction  or  transportatlao  fuels  (gaaoUne. 
diesel.  anH  Jet-quality  kerosene).  The  8.5 
million  bdrrels  of  oQ  per  day  produced  do- 
mestlcallyr  are  adequate  to  take  care  of 
these  ma^ts.  (9)  Encourage  the  substitu- 
tion of  natural  gas  snd  ooal  for  oQ  in  sta- 
tionary aapllcations.  (3)  Make  energy  ocn- 
sumers  pay  the  full  eocoomic  costs  of  the 
fuels  theji  purchase.  (4)  FKOltate  optimum 
use  of  dotnestlc  «ergy  resources  and  con- 
servation Ithrou^  primary  reliance  on  free 
markets. 

To  impltaient  these  principles,  there  are  a 
number  of  specific  measures  that  should  be 
put  Into  ^ect 

Abolish  [the  "windfaU"  profits  tax  on  oQ— 
currently  iDoirting  the  industry  about  $10  bO- 
llon a  year.  By  using  this  money  instead  for 
exploraUdn.  domestic  oO  production  could 
be  increaaed  by  one  million  to  two  minion 
barrels  dslly. 

Remove!  restrictions  on  the  use  of  natural 
gas  and  i«iplement  gas  pricing  poUdea  that 
wfll  fadllUte  increased  gaa  utOtaatlon  and 
the  eventbal  emergency  of  free  market  pric- 
ing. Natural  gas  could  replace  two  mOllan 
barrels  cdnoO  a  day  in  fr*<«t«*«  with  oQ  and 
gas  capatafllties. 

AooelaAte  the  use  of  ooal  to  replace  oO  In 
electric  pmrer  generation  and  heavy  tndua- 
trlal  apidKations.  The  combined  use  of  ooal 
and  natij^  gas  should  be  encouraged  to 
reduce  pdUutton.  According  to  a  study  by 
the  Amo^can  Oas  Association,  coal  and  nat- 
ural gas  ODuld  replace  ova*  four  million  bar- 
rels of  oOla  day. 

Impooe  a  $1  per  gallon  tax  on  gasoline. 
Almost  erery  industrlallaed  country  in  the 
world  ha4a  tax  of  this  magnitude.  Only  the 
United  fikates  has  followed  the  mistaken 
policy  of]  forcing  the  general  economy  to 
subsldtoe  I  gasoline  conaumers.  Such  a  tax 
would  cui  ofl  ctmsumptkn  by  an  estimated 
600.000  barrels  a  day  and  would  i»ovide  the 
Treasury  with  annual  income  of  $100  bO- 
Uon. 

Encourage  the  use  of  fud-effident  equip- 
ment anjoonwrvation  by  making  gaaollne 
and  other  energy  products  reflect  their  true 


economic  costs,  primarily  through  free 
market  operatlcms  suin>lemented  by  taxes. 
Available  technologies  can  reduce  energy 
consumption  by  the  equivalent  of  one  mU- 
Uon  barrels  of  oU  a  day  per  annum  for  the 
next  several  years. 

If  all  these  measures  were  Implemented, 
the  United  States  would  soon  adiieve 
energy  indepwidence.  Moreover,  this  ap- 
proach would  help  solve  other  major  eco- 
nomic problems,  notably  the  foreitv  trade 
gap  and  the  federal  budget  def  idts. 

(Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27, 1984] 

Tax  Oasolihx  a  Dollas  a  Oallcm 

(By  Stewart  KUdaU) 

PHoamz.- Is  there  another  malaise  brew- 
ing in  Waahington?  That  is  what  ime  senses, 
watching  from  the  bleachers  here  in  the 
deaert  Just  ss  a  consensus  grows  that  some- 
thing must  be  draw  right  away  about  the 
gargantuan  defidt.  a  counter-eonsensus 
emerges  smong  the  political  pundits  that 
Congress  and  the  President  will  perform 
their  usual  slow  waltz  and  maybe  produce 
some  modest  budget  cuts  sometime  next 
summer. 

But  Is  thne  a  quick-fix  solution?  Yes— a 
simple  tax  that  could  be  enacted  in  a  few 
weeks  and  that,  with  one  bold  stroke,  would 
raise  dose  to  $100  blllltm  and  halve  our 
annual  defidt  Briefly  put  we  should  tax 
gy«i«"*  $1  a  gaUon  at  the  pump.  Here  are 
some  arguments  for  such  a  tax: 

It  would  end  our  borrowing  Unge  and  give 
the  fiMww«y  the  balance  it  needs  to  sustain 
the  current  pace  of  economic  expansicm.  It 
would  protect  mfln«n«  of  Jobs  that  would  be 
lost  if  the  economy  faltered.  It  would  put  us 
back  on  a  patii  of  living  within  our  means, 
and  help  reduce  our  monstrous  trade  defidt 
It  would  enable  us  to  share  scHne  of  our  re- 
mafaiiiiy  oil  with  our  chOdran.  It  would  safe- 
guard our  national  security  by  placing  a  new 
curb  on  the  power  of  the  Organisation  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

Is  such  a  tax  fair?  Japan  and  our  neigh- 
bors in  Western  Europe  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  1970's.  when  aU  of  them  oiacted 
taxea  that  doubled  the  price  of  gasoline.  In 
Europe  today,  gasoline  prices  are  $2.50  to  $3 
a  gallon.  Consumers  bear  this  burden  be- 
cauae  they  know  it  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  economies  of  their  countries. 

Is  such  a  tax  fair?  Japan  and  our  neigh- 
bora  in  Western  Europe  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  1970's. 

Is  such  action  poUtically  feastt>le?  Not  if 
Washington  offras  poUtlcs-as-usual.  Howev- 
er, we  must  put  the  future  of  the  country 
first  Ominous  warnings  are  flashinr  unless 
thoe  is  a  shift  America  will  daim  the  tiUe 
"world's  largest  debtor"  next  year,  and  the 
official  statistics  are  telling  us  our  domestic 
petroleum  output  will  enter  a  period  of  In- 
exorable decline  sometime  this  decade.  Is  it 
mlr'T'r  too  much  to  urge  our  lawmakers  to 
put  their  demsgoglc  speecbs  about  "regres- 
sive taxes"  in  their  pockets  and  pass  a  tax 
that  wiU  encourage  their  constitutents  to 
■tart  maHng  smart  dedsionB  now — decisions 
that  wiU  produce  big  savings  for  them  and 
their  chOdren  In  the  1990's? 

[Ptom  the  New  York  Times] 

Hr  OPEC  Whux  It's  Down 

(By  WOliam  Safire) 

Washhigtoh.- The  most  important  price 

in  the  world  is  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil.  In 

the  hey-decade  of  OPEC,  that  price  shot  up 

from  $3  to  $33— a  1,000  percent  increase 

that  caused  inflation  and  recession  in  the 

West  and  ruination  in  the  Third  World. 


Sorry,  Charlie,  business  is  business,  said 
oU  producers  to  consuming  nations.  But  the 
price  of  oil  was  not  set  by  supply  and 
demand  in  free  mariceta:  it  was  manipulated 
by  govornments  in  cartel  assembled,  rigging 
the  price  by  limiting  production. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  rest  of  the  world 
adjusted:  OPBCs  artifidally  high  prices 
triggned  conservation  and  substitute  fuels, 
while  recession  lowered  wortdwide  demsnd, 
To  hold  up  prices.  OPEC  tried  to  cut  pro- 
duction, but  evoi  so  was  forced  to  reduce 
the  vniot  of  benchmark  oO  to  $29  a  barreL 

In  Oeneva  last  week.  OPECs  ministers 
met  to  crack  down  on  cheating  within  the 
cartel;  Nigeria,  which  has  to  compete  with 
non-OPEC  production  in  Norway  and  Brit- 
ain, told  Saudi  Arabia's  StuXk.  Yamani  to 
leap  in  his  lake  of  oO.  Algeria  f  irilowed  suit 

With  the  "spot"  or  non-contract  free- 
market  price  of  ofl  now  under  $27  a  barrel, 
the  pressure  to  cheat  on  cartd  rulea  of  pro- 
duction and  pricing  is  irresistible.  Most  In- 
dustry analysts  expect  tiie  OPEC  price  to 
faU  this  year  to  about  $25. 

The  general  reaction  among  cmsumers  of 
ofl  Is  a  satiafled  smile:  The  greedy  sheflts  are 
getting  their  comeuppance.  We  sit  and  wait 
tor  more  good  things  to  happen. 

That  Is  a  mistake:  the  time  to  klA  a  cartd 
is  when  it  Is  down.  Never  has  the  moment 
beoi  riper  to  crack  OFSC,  to  add  to  the 
tamt  of  supply  and  demand  the  same  kind 
of  concerted  economic  warfare  OPEC  waged 
so  successfully  against  us. 

In  forcing  down  the  price,  we  would  put 
economic  pressure  on  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  oO— not  Saudi  Arabia  but  the 
Soviet  Union,  irtilch  is  gradually  making  the 
natkms  of  Westem  Europe  its  energy  vaa- 


Every  time  the  price  of  ofl  is  lowered  $3  a 
barrel,  the  Inflation  rate  In  the  United 
States  drops  by  one  percentage  point  If  the 
producers  of  <^  can  be  induced  tosdl  their 
product  at  1978  pilcea— bdow  $15— inflaMon 
would  be  removed,  real  Interest  rates  would 
drop  to  3  percent  employment  would  surge 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  Americans,  not 
to  mwitlffn  the  rest  of  the  wortd.  would  be 
propelled  upward. 

This  notion  didts  an  Indulgent  smOe  from 
those  energy  experts  irtio  only  a  couple  of 
years  ago  thoogiit  ofl  prices  would  inexora- 
bly rise.  But  consider  when  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  ftnaUy  enda,  an  additional  3  mflUon  bar- 
rds  a  day  wiU  flow  Into  the  market  OoM 
nx^eted  to  over  $800  an  ounce  before  set- 
tling back  to  $300:  In  what  economic  scrip- 
ture is  it  written  that  ofl  must  sdl  for  over 
$20  a  band? 

Ofl  prices  wfll  stay  high,  and  wfll  riae 
much  higher,  only  If  the  oonsnmw  nations 
fafl  to  strike  the  cartd  in  its  moment  of 
greatest  weakness.  The  United  States 
should  engage  In  some  creative  <ril  politics: 

TO  increaae  supply,  in  addition  to  spwrting 
deregulation  of  natural  gas  and  repealing 
the  ■«t«r'*'**^  Fud  Use  Act  we  should  look 
kindly  on  increased  i»oduction  and  severdy 
on  market-rigging  restraints.  Mexico,  which 
we  pulled  baA  from  the  financial  brink 
with  purdiaaes  for  our  strategic  reserve.  Is 
now  playing  along  with  OPEC  on  restraints. 

That's  not  neighbralr.  we  should  gire  pre- 
ferred suppUer  status  to  Canada.  Britain, 
Norway  and  Nigeria,  which  are  increasing 
production.  As  lAwrence  Ooldmunts  sug- 
gests, at  propitious  moments  we  should  auc- 
ti<«i  some  oO  from  our  reserve,  helping  to 
break  the  world  price,  later  picking  m>  re- 
placement  ofl  more  cheaply. 

To  reduce  demand,  we  should  listen  to  Lee 
lacocca  and  not  Ford  or  OM  on  fud  effi- 
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tiieaes.  and  hold  auto  makera  to  increaaed 
mlleace  standarda.  Americans  for  Energy 
Indpendence  la  rlcht  to  urie  us  to  uae  coal 
and  not  oil  to  generate  electricity. 

And  If  tax  simplification  is  to  be  made  a 
little  more  budget-talandng  than  lu 
present  "reyenue  neuturallty."  we  should 
pick  up  $ao  billion  on  oil  Import  fees  (Gary 
Hart's  best  idea)  and  gasoline  taxes.  The 
price  at  the  pump  (made  up  of  the  falling 
gas  price  and  the  rising  tax)  would  be  the 
teme  to  the  consumer  In  effect,  we  would 
be  reducing  the  VS.  deficit  on  OPECs  back. 

OPEC  can  be  defeated  now  by  Bogsat— a 
"Bunch  Of  Ouys  Sitting  Around  a  Table"— 
in  the  White  House  with  a  tough-minded  di- 
rective from  President  Reagan  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  free  trade. 

SnuHGTiifK  roK  OPEC 

Winter  is  already  drawing  to  a  close  in  the 
world's  oU  marlKts.  In  three  or  four  weeks. 
producers  will  feel  the  approach  of  qnlng. 
when  temperatures  rise  and  the  demand  for 
fuel  drops.  That  is  the  background  to  the 
current  quarrels  now  occupying  OPECs 
meetings  in  Geneva. 

This  winter  has  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  OPEC.  It  had  been  counting  on  cold 
weather  and  rapid  industrial  expansion  to 
lift  sales  and  help  it  to  maintain  its  prices. 
That  hasnt  haivened.  for  three  reasons. 
Conservation,  throughout  the  industrial 
world,  is  steadily  reducing  the  amounts  of 
energy  used  to  produce  each  dollar's  worth 
of  goods.  Unusually  warm  weather  In  the 
eastern  United  States,  the  world's  biggest 
market  for  heating  oil.  has  dampmed 
demand.  And  some  of  the  oil  companies 
have  been  drawing  down  their  Inventories. 

It's  the  reverse  of  the  process  that  helped 
OPEC  enormoualy  in  driving  up  the  price  in 
1979-81.  When  people  expect  a  shortage  to 
drive  prices  up.  they  grab  for  excessive  in- 
ventory to  make  money  on  it— and  that  ag- 
gravates the  shortage.  When  people  think 
that  there's  enough  oU  to  keep  prices  flat  or 
even  to  make  them  fall,  they  run  down  in- 
ventories to  avoid  loaing  money  on  them— 
and  that  aggravates  the  oversupply. 

The  annual  oil  cycle  Is  now  moving 
through  the  period  of  peak  demand  without 
m>K'**g  up  that  oversupply.  and  the  produc- 
ers can  only  expect  falling  sales  for  the  next 
half-year.  That  puts  a  special  pressure  on 
OPEC  because  all  the  exporting  countries 
outside  OPEC— the  Soviet  Union,  Britain 
and  If  exloo  are  the  most  Important— contin- 
ue to  pump  their  oil  at  rates  very  dose  to 
full  capacity.  As  demand  drops.  OPEC  has 
been  cutting  back  Its  own  production  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  keep  prices  from  faU- 
ing  further.  But  the  OPEC  system  of  pro- 
duction quotas  isnt  working  effectively. 
There's  been  too  much  cheating  and  chisel- 
ing by  member  countries  that  want  the 
extra  revenue.  Now  OPEC  is  apparmtly 
gotag  to  try  to  set  up  a  tighter  system  of 
monitoring.  Will  it  work?  Probably  not. 

For  the  United  States  and  the  other  oil- 
ImptHtint  countries,  a  lower  price  is  good  for 
the  economy  if- this  condition  is  crucial— It 
is  a  stable  lower  price.  A  sudden  drop  in 
miees  is  dangerous  if  it  only  sets  off  an- 
other surge  in  consumption  that  shortly 
snaps  the  market  tight  and  sends  prices 
bouncing  higher  than  ever.  That's  what 
happened  in  1979. 

The  trick  is  to  keep  pushing  for  conserva- 
tion whUe  the  price  falls.  There's  a  simple 
solution.  A  gaaoUne  tax  of.  say.  26  cenU  a 
gallon  would  discourage  waste.  But  the  total 
coat  of  g~r*"~*  adjusted  for  inflation  and 
tryiiiiMwy  the  tax.  would  still  be  well  below 


the  1981  peak.  Since  a  penny  per  gallon 
raises  $1  billion  a  year,  it  would  generate 
825  billion  next  year— a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  solving  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  em- 
barrassment. A  good  idea?  Tou  bet  it  Is. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  8. 1983] 
Thx  Logic  or  thx  Gas  Tax 

With  oil  prices  falling,  the  time  is  right  to 
step  up  the  tax  on  it  But  how  should  this 
be  done?  Unfortunately  the  most  prominent 
proposal- the  tariff  on  Imported  oil— is  also 
the  least  satisfactory.  A  far  betto*  alterna- 
tive is  to  raise  the  tax  on  gasoline  spedflcal- 
ly.  How  about  raising  the  gas  tax  10  cents  a 
gallon  each  April  for  the  next  three  yean? 

The  trouble  with  a  tariff  on  imported  oil 
Is  that  it  would  behave  Just  like  a  tariff  on 
anything  else.  It  would  raise  the  profits  of 
American  producers  and  refiners  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  customers.  Of  all  the  Indus- 
tries that  do  not  need  additional  govern- 
ment assistance,  oil  production  and  refining 
stand  pretty  close  to  the  top  of  the  list  A 
tariff  would  raise  the  prices  of  all  oil  uaed  in 
this  country,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  But 
it  would  be  collected  only  on  the  oQ— cur- 
rently about  one-third  of  American  con- 
sumption—that Is  Imported. 

That's  not  a  very  good  deal  for  American 
consumers  or  for  American  industries  that 
compete  In  export  markets.  In  the  1950s  and 
1980s,  the  United  States  uaed  Import  quotas 
to  keep  Its  domestic  price  higher  than  the 
world  level.  A  European  scholar.  Peter  R. 
Odell.  has  suggested  that  this  differential 
may  have  been  as  Important  a  contribution 
to  European  economic  growth  as  the  Mar- 
shaU  Plan  was  after  World  War  n. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  impose  a  flat 
excise  tax  on  all  oU.  whether  produced  here 
or  abroad.  That's  what  President  Reagan 
half-endorsed  In  the  contingent  tax  plan- 
now  moribtmd— In  his  January  budget.  At 
85  a  barrel.  It  would  raise  about  828  billion  a 
year.  Like  a  tariff,  it  would  impose  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  on  American  Industry, 
but  unlike  the  tariff  it  would  make  a  serious 
contribution  to  reducing  the  federal  budget 
deficit 

A  gasoline  tax  increase  of  30  cenU  a 
gallon  would  raise  the  same  amount  of 
money.  But  there  would  be  no  burden  on  in- 
dustrial f ueL  Nor  would  it  affect  home  heat- 
ing oil.  A  stiff  increase  In  the  gasoline  tax 
raises  serious  amounts  of  money  with  few  of 
the  undesirable  economic  and  social  side  ef- 
fects of  a  broader  oU  tax.  The  country  has 
already  demonstrated  that  it  can  accommo- 
date large  Increases  in  gasoline  prices  with- 
out any  undue  disruption.  The  tax  would 
continue  to  push  toward  conservation  in  an 
area  where  It  can  be  relatively  easily 
achieved.  With  the  availability  of  smaller 
and  more  efficient  cars,  it  becomes  less  pain- 
ful to  cut  consumption.  The  gasoline  tax 
can  be  Justified  either  as  revenue  policy  or 
energy  policy.  Taking  both  together.  It's 
hard  to  think  of  a  more  logical  way  to  raise 
830  billion. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  special  order  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  to  be  recognized, 
then  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  then 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

lb.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield  me  a  few  minutes.  I  shall  yield 
back  all  of  my  time  following  that. 

VLt.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  all  my 
time.  I  suggest  the  Senator  go  ahead. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  recognised. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arican- 


PRESERVING  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  former  Senator  Sam  Ervln  of 
North  Carolina,  know  him  as  an  out- 
standing constitutional  scholar  and 
gentleman.  Recently,  the  Southwest 
Times  Record  of  Fort  Smith,  AR.  ran 
a  short  review  by  Jack  Moseley  of  Sen- 
ator Ervin's  book  "Preserving  the  Con- 
stitution." and  I  submit  this  clip  for 
theRccoBO. 

[Prom  the  Southwest  Times  Record.  Fort 
Smith,  AR,  Feb.  24, 19851 

Recommended  Readinr  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
of  Watergate  fame  may  not  be  the  world's 
greatest  writer,  but  he  has  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  messages  In  his  autobio- 
graph.  Pnaerving  the  ConaHtvMon.  He  says: 

"My  life's  story  reveals  in  detail  how  Con- 
gress, presidents,  federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  activist  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices all  too  often  during  recent  years  have 
frustrated  the  Constitution's  objectives  to 
secure  good  government  for  America,  and 
freedom  from  tyranny  for  Americans,  and 
why  and  how  I  nevertheless  sought  during 
my  years  In  the  Senate  to  make  the  Consti- 
tution a  living  reality  for  America  and 
Americans." 

Senator  Sam  has  a  patriot's  heart,  a  con- 
stitutional scholar's  mind  and  a  freedom 
fighter's  spirit  From  "Judicial  verbidde"  to 
"chrfl  liberties  for  all,"  the  venerable  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  prodixxd  far 
more  than  a  personal  history;  he  has  issued 
a  call  to  arms  for  freedom  and  a  never- 
ending  defense  of  the  document  that  malces 
America  and  Americans  what  they  are,  oin 
be  and  should  be. 

Life,  \vA  and  30-Jack  Moseley. 


Mr.  BUMPEaiS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  a  special  order.  Am  I 
next? 


S.  736— CONGRESSIONAL  CALL 
TO  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  month  the  world  has  been  fo- 
cusing its  attention  on  the  resumption 
of  arms  control  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  upon  the  accession  of  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  as  General  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  events  make  it  apparent 
that  we  are  standing  at  an  important 
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Junction  |bi  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  union.  Before  us  lie  as  many 
opportunities  as  there  are  challenges. 

But  let  us  not  forget.  Mr.  President, 
that  as  our  delegation  faces  the  Sovi- 
ets across  the  bargaining  table  in 
Geneva,  there  are  an  estimated 
350,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  leave  their  country, 
but  have  ibeen  refused  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  today  in 
the  1985[Congres8lonal  Call  to  Con- 
science. The  Call  to  Consdence.  which 
began  in  1976,  seeks  to  illuminate  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  their  desper- 
ate sltuaiion  unda*  the  Ught-flsted 
authoritarianism  of  the  Soviet  bureau- 
cratic apparatus.  I  only  hope  that  an 
Improvingl  climate  of  reconciliation 
with  the 'Soviets,  as  well  as  a  new 
leader  in  the  Kremlin.  wiU  compel  the 
Soviet  Gciyemment  to  reevaluate  and 
relax  its  Qfe^y  restrictive  emigration 
policy  for  Bcmet  Jews. 

The  SoH^  must  realise  that,  be- 
cause th4  United  States  was  itself 
founded  tasr  emigres  escaping  the  bond- 
age of  relwlous  repression,  we  will  not 
weaken  olir  demands  to  ensure  that 
Soviet  Jews  are  afforded  the  human 
rights  that  are  guaranteed  them 
through  international  ccmvention.  and 
that  are  an  essential  element  of 
human  di|;nity.  All  facets  of  our  rela- 
tionship iRth  the  Soviets  are  interde- 
pendent, and  our  concerns  about  the 
fate  of  the  Jewish  minority  in  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  fcHgotten. 

The  relaxation  of  emigrant  quotas 
for  Soviet  Jews  has  long  been  per- 
ceived by  the  Soviets  as  a  bargaining 
chip  whoi  undergoing  discuasicnis  with 
the  Unite^  States.  I  deplore  this  link- 
age, for  isa  man  has  the  authority  to 
barter  wiCh  the  fate  of  another's  fun- 
damental i  human  rii^t.  Nevertheless, 
a  reversal!  of  Soviet  emigration  policy 
would  bej  a  significant  step  toward 
demonstrating  a  renewed  sense  of  sin- 
cerity in  this  newly  emerging  chapter 
of  their  history. 

The  hlsiory  of  recent  Jewish  efforts 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  traced  to  the  1967  Six-Day  War. 
The  strik^  victory  won  by  the  Israe- 
lis inspired  feelings  of  national  identi- 
ty among  Soviet  Jews  and  provided 
them  with  a  vision  of  a  national  life 
independent  of  the  constant  shadow  of 
Soviet  ddmination.  Throughout  the 
early  197(i's.  the  movement  gained  mo- 
mentum ^th  the  activism  and  cour- 
age of  such  patriots  as  Anatoly 
Shcharangky  and  Ida  NupeL 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cocqieration  in 
Europe  aid  the  subsequent  signing  of 
the  Helsttikl  Final  Act  in  1975.  the 
prospects  for  an  easing  of  emigration 
policy  by  the  Soviets  seemed  a  real 
and  pron^iidng  possibility.  Indeed,  for 
a  few  short  years  after  the  accords. 
Jews  wer^  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  in  toprecedented  numbers. 


But  in  1979  the  Soviets  negated  the 
word  and  vlrit  of  the  agreement  that 
had  been  reached  in  Helsinki:  their 
brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan  put 
United  States-Soviet  relations  at  their 
lowest  ebb  in  many  years— and  thus 
extinguished  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  many  Soviet  Jews.  The  Soviets 
began  closing  the  door  to  Jews  seeking 
to  onigrate  and  countered  with  an  in- 
tensified campaign  of  cultural  and  reli- 
gious harassment  of  the  Jewish  minor- 
ity. The  Soviets  now  equate  the  pro- 
motion of  Jewish  ethnic  and  cultund 
heritage  as  anti-Soviet  agitation  and 

firOjMiyMlfllli 

ixnthin  the  last  5  years  Jewish  eml- 
grmUfm  ttom  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
clined dramatically,  from  51.320  In 
1979  to  a  mere  896  in  1984— a  20-year 
low.  Behind  the  objective  image  por- 
trayed by  these  statistics  lies  a  human 
story  of  discrimination,  harassment. 
Intimidation,  and  oppression  of  the 
Jewish  minority.  The  very  fact  that 
thouMUids  of  people  are  willing  and 
eager  to  leave  the  country  of  their 
birth,  many  leaving  family  and  friends 
behind,  in  order  to  freely  practice 
their  religious  heritage  is  a  testament 
to  the  severity  of  their  repression. 

I  am  most  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  a  young  Jewish  refusenlk.  Origory 
G^has.  This  refusenik's  case  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  consUtu- 
esat  of  mine.  Joe  Gluffre  of  Fort 
Smith.  AR.  Grigory  is  a  25-year-old 
Muscovite  who  was  recently  released 
from  prison  after  having  been  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  draft  evasion.  Al- 
though he  has  been  invited  to  study 
here  in  the  United  States  at  Brandeis 
University,  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
repeatedly  denied  him  the  required 
documentation  to  leave.  I  have  con- 
tacted the  State  Department  to  chedc 
into  Grigory's  predicament  and  to 
urge  the  new  Soviet  leader.  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  to  reconsider  the  case  of 
Origory  and  to  allow  him  to  exercise 
the  right  to  emigrate  as  he  desires. 

I  IkOpe  In  this  time  of  new  leadership 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate 
will  cease  and  that  the  errant  policies 
of  the  past  will  be  abandoned.  I  also 
h<ve  that  once  again  those  who  wish 
will  be  reunited  with  their  families  in 
Israel  or  simply  be  allowed  to  start  a 
new  life  free  from  the  ominous  burden 
of  dlscrimlnatlcm  be  granted  that  wish. 


CLOSING  THE  NONBAlfK  BANK 
LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  with 
Senators  Pstor  and  Boseh  as  original 
cosponsors.  that  would  close  the  so- 
called  nonbank  bank  loophole.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  a  bill  such  as 
this  has  overwhelming  support  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  would  prob- 
ably pass  by  a  very  lopsided  margin 
without  much  debate. 


As  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues remember,  last  September  we 
debated  and  passed  a  cmnprehenslve 
banking  bill.  S.  2851.  The  bill  con- 
tained numerous  provisions  on  a  full 
range  of  hanking  issues,  but  the  key 
provision  in  the  bill  was  language  to 
close  the  nonbank  bank  loophole. 
After  that  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
lopsided  margin,  the  House  did  not 
take  it  up  and  did  not  pass  a  bill  of  its 
own. 

Why?  Because  of  a  heated  diq>ute 
about  how  broad  or  narrow  the  biU  ul- 
timately enacted  should  be.  Congress- 
man St  Gkimaih  in  the  House,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, wanted  a  fairly  narrow  bill 
that  closed  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole and  perhaps  did  a  few  other 
things.  Senator  Gasii.  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
wanted  a  broader  bill  that  closed  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole,  granted  ex- 
panded powers  to  banks,  and  aoccmi- 
pllshed  other  related  purposes.  The 
end  result  of  this  stalemate,  as  every- 
one is  aware,  is  that  no  hanking  bill 
was  enacted  into  law  and  the  umbank 
bank  loophole  remains  opea. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  this 
loophole  must  be  dosed.  Pertiaps  the 
Congress  can  agree  on  other  hanking 
issues  as  well,  but  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  dosing  the  loophole  is  (me 
actl(m  that  has  overwhelming  suiiport 
in  both  Houses,  and  could  be  accom- 
plished Immediately  if  we  would  Just 
doit. 

My  great  fear  is  that  unless  we  sepa- 
rate these  issues,  the  House  and  the 
Smate  wiU  again  reach  a  stalemate  in 
the  99th  Congress  and  this  loophole, 
which  is  potentially  devastating  to  Ar- 
Icmnsas  and  many  other  States,  will 
remain  open  indefinitely.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  introducing  a  free- 
standing bill  that  has  one  single,  soli- 
tary purpose,  and  no  other.  It  slams 
the  door  shut  on  the  nonbank  looi>- 
hole,  action  which  should  have  been 
taken  long  ago. 

Bfr.  President,  what  is  this  nonbank 
bank  loophole?  It  is  not  widely  under- 
stood. Compress  enacted  the  Bank 
Holding  Conuiany  Act  of  1956  to  force 
bank  holding  companies,  which  had 
been  proliferating,  to  divest  them- 
selves of  nonbanking  businesses.  Sub- 
stantial amendmrats  to  the  act  were 
signed  into  law  in  1966  and  1970.  The 
1970  ammdments  reflected  congres- 
sional concern  over  the  growth  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  Thus,  the 
1970  amendments  revised  the  defini- 
tion of  a  bank  holding  cranpany  to  in- 
dude  holding  companies  that  owned 
only  one  bank  and  the  definition  of 
"bank"  was  amended  to  indude  any 
institution  that  accepts  deposits  that 
the  depositor  has  a  legal  rii^t  to  with- 
draw on  demand— basically  che<^lng 
accounts— and  engages  in  the  business 
of  tnaUng  commercial  loans. 
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This  brings  ua  to  where  we  are 
today,  Mr.  President.  Under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  a  banli  holding 
company  is  defined  as  "any  company 
which  has  control  over  any  bank." 
Thus,  you  cannot  define  what  a  bank 
holding  company  is  unless  you  know 
what  a  bank  is.  And  as  I  said,  a  bank  is 
any  institution  that  accepts  demand 
deposits  and— notice  this  Is  conjunc- 
tive—is  engaged  in  commercial  lend- 
ing. In  short.  Mr.  President,  an  entity 
becomes  autmnatically  a  bank  holding 
company,  with  all  the  restrictions  that 
aoonnpany  that  status,  only  if  it  owns 
or  controls  another  entity  that  accepts 
demand  deposits  and  makes  commer- 
cial loans. 

What  is  happening  nationwide,  as 
every  Member  of  this  body  is  aware,  is 
that  all  sorts  of  corporate  entities,  be 
they  bank  holding  companies,  retail 
stores  like  Sears,  insurance  cmnpanies 
such  as  Prtidentlal.  or  securities  deal- 
ers such  as  Merrill  Lynch,  are  seeking 
authority  from  Federal  regulators  to 
purchase  a  bank  and  to  then  divest 
that  bank  of  either  its  commercial 
loan  portfolio  of  the  power  to  offer 
chewing  aocoimts,  thereby  converting 
that  institution  into  a  so-called  non- 


What  difference  does  all  of  this 
make?  Why  should  we  in  Congress  be 
concerned  about  this  proliferation  of 
nonbank  banks?  And  more  basically, 
why  would  Sears  or  Citicorp  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  loophole? 

To  answer  my  last  question  flrst.  Mr. 
President,  bank  holding  companies, 
and  recaU  that  this  is  any  entity  that 
owns  a  bank,  have  fairly  severe  restric- 
tions on  their  activities.  In  a  nutshell, 
they  may  only  engage  in  banking  and 
other  activities  that  are  very  closely 
related  to  banking.  Thus.  Sears  would 
be  legally  prohibited  from  engaging  In 
retailing  and  owning  a  bank  at  the 
same  time.  But  if  it  purchases  a  bank 
and  then  divests  that  bank  of  its  com- 
mercial lending  portfolio,  the  creature 
that  is  created  is  not  a  bank.  To  carry 
it  one  st^  further,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  loophole  Sears  can  pur- 
chase an  entity  that  looks  like  a  bank, 
acts  like  a  bank,  and  smells  like  a 
bank,  but  which  is  not  technically  a 
bank  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
And,  Sears  does  not  become  a  bank 
hffl^f)TTg  company  with  all  of  the  ac- 
companying restrictions  that  status 
entails. 

Let  me  give  another  example  of  why 
waoMODt  would  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  nffn*m"fc  bank  loophole. 
The  so-called  Douglas  amendment  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  pro- 
hibits a  bank  holding  company  to  ac- 
quire a  bank  in  a  State  other  than  the 
State  in  which  ite  banking  operations 
are  prindpaUy  conducted  unless  the 
law  of  the  State  where  the  acquired 
bank  is  located  q>ecifically  permits 
such  an  iif«yi<«>tinn  by  an  out-of -State 
^^nir    holding    company.    In    other 


words,  the  Douglas  amendment  pro- 
hibits interstate  banking  unless  specif - 
icaUy  authorised  by  State  law.  Thus, 
by  way  of  example,  Citicorp  would  be 
prohibited  by  law  from  purchasing  a 
bank  in  Arkansas,  because  Arkansas 
law  does  not  allow  it.  If.  however,  Citi- 
corp purchases  a  bank  in  Arkansas  and 
then  either  divests  that  bank  of  its 
checking  accounts  or  commercial  loan 
portfolio,  then  Citicorp  is  purchasing 
something  other  than  a  bank  and  the 
Douglas  amendment  restrictions  on 
interstate  banking  would  not  be  appli- 
cable. 

Mr.  President,  although  Congress 
bears  a  large  share  of  the  responsibU- 
Ity  for  the  proliferation  of  nonbank 
banks,  the  main  culprit  is  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  who  has  been 
approving  applications  for  national 
bank  charters,  charters  which  would 
be  used  for  nonbank  banks,  as  fast  as 
he  can.  Currently,  367  applications  for 
these  charters  have  been  fUed  with 
the  Compboller  of  the  Currency  by  57 
applicants,  among  which  are  40  of  the 
largest  banks  in  the  country.  Thus  far, 
202  of  these  applications  have  been 
granted  preliminary  approval  by  the 
Comptroller.  Only  a  very  few  States 
have  not  yet  been  targeted  by  some 
large  nonbanklng  corporation  or  1  of 
the  40  largest  bank  holding  companies 
in  the  Nation.  About  60  nonbank 
banks  are  planned  for  Florida,  and  19 
for  Georgia.  IS  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
31  for  Texas.  Communities  in  these 
States  that  will  host  these  institutions 
would  be  well  to  ask.  What  will 
happen  to  the  capital  their  community 
generates?  Will  it  be  siphoned  off  to 
New  Torit  or  Chicago?  WiU  these  non- 
bank  banks  be  as  committed  to  the 
welfare  of  our  communities  as  locally 
owned  and  operated  institutions? 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Volcker's 
warning  when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  w^nWng  Committee  last  year 

The  baphsakrd  exploitation  of  "loop- 
holes" in  ezlsUnc  law  *  *  *  could.  In  time, 
Jeopantiae  the  aifety  and  loundneM  of  the 
tiatiMwy  and  pAjrmenta  tystem  *  *  *  the  reg- 
ulated banklnc  aeetor  would  Inevitably 
wltber  *  *  *  One  dear  risk  is  that  the  over- 
rldlnc  public  Intereat  In  a  strong,  stable,  and 
oompetlttve  finsndal  system  will  be  lost 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  bright 
spot  on  the  horizon.  On  February  15, 
U.8.  District  Judge  HoweU  Melton  of 
Florida  enjoined  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Currency  from  granting  any  more 
nonbank  bank  charters.  The  Judge  has 
this  to  say: 

The  historical  use  of  the  term  "business  of 
banklnc"  in  tbe  Industry  stroncly  sunesta 
that  Its  fwtmt'f'  elements  are  tbe  aooept- 
snce  of  demand  deposits  and  tbe  maklnc  of 
commercial  loans  and  that  a  financial  Insti- 
tution that  la  lecally  unable  to  engage  In 
both  activities  cannot  engage  In  the  "busl- 
neaa  of  banking"  within  tbe  meaning  of  the 
Natlooal  w»wfc«"g  Act  *  *  *  It  la  the  Comp- 
troller, not  the  plaintiffs,  wbo  abouM  aeek 
Coimraalnnal  authority  before  Impoalns  hia 
persooal  policy  pref  erencea  relating  to  Inter- 
state banklnc  on  the  banfcinc  atrticture  of 


the  United  SUtes  •  •  •  The  ComptroUer 
doea  not  serve  the  public  interest  by  iaauinc 
charters  to  nonbank  banka  when  their  only 
conceivable  ptupoae  If  to  enable  their 
parent  companlea  to  escape  reculatlon 
under  tbe  Bank  HoUUnc  Company  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  learned  Judge's 
logic  is  compelling,  and  I  hope  that  he 
is  affirmed  on  M>pe»l.  but  we  cannot 
take  that  chance.  We  must  act  legisla- 
tively to  close  this  loophole.  Even  if 
the  Judge  is  affirmed,  his  opinion 
relies  heavily  on  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Banking  Act  which  controls 
the  granting  of  national  bank  char- 
ters: it  does  not  deal  with  State  bank 
charters,  and  that  portion  of  the  loop- 
hole would  remain  open. 

My  bill  is  very  simple.  It  defines  a 
"bank"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  mean  a 
FDIC  Insured  bank  or  any  Institution 
eligible  to  make  application  to  become 
a  n>IC  insured  bank.  It  grandfathers 
those  entities  who  were  approved  for 
nonbank  bank  charters  before  July  1. 
1983,  and  it  forces  everyone  else  to 
comply  with  this  new  definition  of 
bank— and  this  wiU  mean  divestiture 
for  all  those  institutions  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  since  June  30,  1983— 
within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of 
mybilL 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  will  schedule  hearings  and 
an  early  markup  on  this  measure.  To 
quote  from  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee report  that  accompanied  the 
passage  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  "The  time  for  action  is 
now.  We  dare  wait  no  longer."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  the  ap- 
propriate place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobs,  as  follows: 

&79« 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Jtevreaentaiivea  oj  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auemJUed, 

SBOKTTRIS 

Sscnoii  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"Ptnandal  System  Integrity  Act  of  1986". 

SAMK  HOLDmO  COKPAITr  ACT  AMBniMBinS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  tbe  Bank  Hold- 
Inc  Company  Act  of  19M  (13  U.S.C.  1841(c)) 
la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(cXl) 'Bank' meana— 

"(A)  an  'Insured  bank'  as  defined  in  aec- 
tlon  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act: 

"(B)  any  Institution  that  Is  ellclble  to 
make  application  to  become  an  Insured  bank 
pursuant  to  aectlon  5  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Inauranoe  Act;  and 

"(C)  any  Inatltutlon  orcanised  under  the 
lawa  of  the  United  Statea.  any  state  of  the 
United  Statea.  the  I>i8trict  of  Columbia,  any 
territory  of  the  United  Statea,  Puerto  Rico. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  la- 
landa.  which— 

"(1)  aocepta  depoeits  that  the  depositor 
may  withdraw  by  check  or  similar  meana  for 
payment  to  third  partiea  or  aocepta  demand 
deposits;  and 
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"(11)  Is  engaged  In  the  busbMss  of  making 
oommereisl  leans. 

"(3)  Tbe  te»m  "Bank'  does  not  Indude- 

"(A)  any  foreign  bank  having  an  insured 
or  uninsured  branch  in  tbe  United  States; 

"(B)  any  depository  taistitutlon  defined  in 
cUuse  (U),  (11),  (iv).  (V),  or  (vl)  or  section 
19(bXlKA)  of  the  Fedoal  Reserve  Act; 

"(C)  sny  oiganiaatiim  operating  under  sec- 
tion 35  or  aebUon  35(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act; 

"(O)  sny  oiganisatlon  whidi  does  not  do 
business  in  tne  United  States,  except  ss  sn 
inddent  to  such  orgsnlsatkm's  activities 
outside  the  United  Statea;  and 

"(E)  any  institution  which  functions 
solely  In  a  t^ust  or  fiduciary  cspadty,  such 
ss  described! In  aubsectltm  (a)  of  the  flrst 
secUon  of  th*  Act  of  Septembo-  38. 1983  (12 
UJ3.C.  93a(a)»,  if- 

"(I)  all  or  substantially  aU  of  the  depostU 
of  such  Institution  sn  in  trust  funds  and  re- 
ceived In  a  bona  fide  fiduciary  cspactty; 

"(11)  no  dedostu  of  such  institution  wbidi 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corptn^on  are  offered  or  marketed 
by  or  through  a  company  which  oontrola 
such  Institu^on  or  by  or  through  an  affili- 
ate of  such  cSmpany. 

"(ill)  such  Inatltutlon  does  not  offer 
demand  dep(Mts  or  deposits  subject  to  with- 
drawal by  check  or  any  other  aimilar  means; 
and 

"(iv)  in  th^  case  of  any  such  Institution 
which  was  Ih  operation  on  September  13, 
1984,  such  tastltutlon  continues  to  engage 
only  in  such  activities  ss  such  institution  en- 
caced  In  on  September  IS.  1994,  and  only  at 
the  location^  at  which  such  activities  were 
conducted  oi|  such  date.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  clauae  ahall  prevent  sny  taisUtntion 
which  aigai^  tai  the  activities  authwlaed 
for  such  institution  under  this  dauae  from 
Increaalnc  qaantitatively  the  level  of  auch 
actlritlea.      i 

"(3)  For  pt^posea  of  paragrsph  (3)  (E)  (11). 
the  term  'affiliate'  means  any  entity  which 
controls,  la  controlled  by.  or  is  under 
conmion  control  with  anotber  entity.". 

(b)  Seetfoni3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1968  (13  VS.C.  1943)  la  amended 
by  addling  atl  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr 

"(fXl)  Any  enUty  which,  beeauae  of  the 
provlsiona  of  and  the  smendmenta  made  by 
the  Finandsl  System  Integrity  Act  of  1985. 
is  not  in  compliance  with  the  provislonB  of 
thia  Act  on  fie  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  suoi  Act  shall  oaeae  into  compli- 
ance with  the  provlaionB  of  this  Act  not 
Uter  than  Sne  hundred  snd  eighty  days 
after  such  ddte  of  enactment. 

"(3)  Notwtthstjjuilnc  any  otho-  provialon 
of  law.  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
time  period  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  may 
not  be  extended  by  tbe  Board. 

"(gXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prori- 
al(m  of  law,  kn  entity  may  continue  to  con- 
trol any  institution— 

"(A)  whiea  became  a  bank  due  to  the 
amendment  lo  aectlon  3(c)  made  by  the  Fi- 
nancial Syirtmt  Integrity  Act  of  1965;  and 

"(B)  for  w^ich  tbe  approval  of  the  forma- 
tUm  (or  anaiisltlon  by  sudi  sn  entity)  of 
such  InsUtiiUon  (whichever  occurs  later) 
was  formally  granted  on  or  before  June  30, 
1983,  by  tht^  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
reculatory  authority. 

"(3)  Any  institution  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  may  continue  encaging  ody  In 
such  sctlvltfcs  ss  such  Institution  oigaged 
In  on  September  13, 1984,  and  only  at  the  lo- 
cations at  vhich  such  activities  were  con- 
ducted aa  such  date. 

"(3)  Nothkig  contained  in  paragraph  (3) 
shaU  prevoj  any  institution  which  engacea 


In  the  activities  authoriaed  for  such  Institu- 
tion undCT  paragraph  (3)  from  increasing 
quantitatively  the  levd  of  such  activitiea. 

"(4)  Notwithstsndlng  sny  other  provisi(Ri 
of  law,  section  4  of  this  Act  ahaU  not  apply 
with  reapect  to  any  entity  which  ia  a  bank 
holding  mtnpany  only  by  virtue  of  ita  con- 
trol of  inatitutiona  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(5XA)  Any  enUty  tbat  controls  sny  insU- 
ttttion  which  became  a  bank  due  to  tbe 
amendment  to  aectlon  (3Xb)  of  this  Act 
made  by  tbe  Finandal  System  Integrity  Act 
of  1988  snd  which  Is  not  described  In  parar 
graph  (1)  sball  not  retain  control  of  sudi  in- 
stitution without  the  approval  of  the  Board 

"(B)  The  Board  ahall  not  approve  any 
auch  application  for  such  approval  if — 

"(1)  such  approval  would  violate  aectlon  3 
of  thla  Act.  Any  such  ^jpllcation  for  reten- 
tion ahall  be  deemed  to  be  an  application 
aeeking  approval  under  such  aectlon:  or 

"(ii>  the  entity  Involved  la  engaged  In  ac- 
tivitiea which  are  not  permiaaible  for  bank 
*wtif*''g  companlea  under  thia  Act.". 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  coUeague  from  Ar- 
kansas as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill  to  cut 
off  the  proliferation  of  the  so-called 


The  growth  of  this  new  creature- 
part  bank,  part  Insurance  agent,  part 
retailer— is  a  dear  threat  to  the  com- 
munis banks  of  this  country  which 
have  served  us  so  well  by  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  customers,  directing 
capital  into  profitable  channels,  and 
contributing  to  this  Nation's  economic 
successes.  Out-of-State,  impersonal 
giants  cannot  flU  this  function  as  effi- 
ciently as  our  local  institutions. 

Last  year  the  Senate  considered  this 
quotlon  in  the  broader  context  of  de- 
tenntailng  the  v^pnvriate  powers  of 
finandal  Institutions.  That  effort 
stalled  after  passing  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
it  would  proceed  any  further  this  year. 
In  Uie  meantime,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  has  givm  preliminary 
imnoval  to  more  than  250  new  non- 
bank  banks. 

There  seons  to  be  broad  agreement 
amnng  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
harmful  effects  of  further  commerical 
bank  expansion,  and  narrow  legisla- 
tion of  Uiis  sort,  as  opposed  to  another 
comprehauive  bank  powers  bill,  seems 
to  have  a  favorable  outlook  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  bankers  in 
our  State  have  examined  this  ap- 
proach and  told  Senator  Bumpers  and 
me  that  they  support  it. 

This  may  not  be  the  perfect  solution 
to  the  rapidly  changing  financial  serv- 
ices sector,  but  it  is  a  step  that  needs 
to  be  taken— and  quickly.  As  the 
record  shows,  the  Congress  cannot, 
and  should  not,  leave  this  responsibil- 
ity to  the  regulators.* 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues,  Idr. 
BxntPBRS  and  Mr.  Pstor.  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  dose  the  "nonbank" 
bank  loophole. 

Hie  time  has  come  to  recognize  the 
consensus  which  I  believe  exists  In  the 
Congress,  and  finally  act  to  reverse 


this  inequity  in  our  finandal  system. 
We  should  act  quickly  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  change  of  polb^  established  by 
Federal  regulators  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry. 

The  historic  intent  of  our  hanking 
laws  was  to  provide  for  a  stabilised, 
confident  mai^et  with  fair  competitive 
boundaries.  It  was  dearly  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  bankers  should  bank, 
and  security  firms  and  retaflers  should 
not  be  given  an  advantage  in  these 
areas. 

This  policy  has  been  fundamentally 
altered  by  the  actions  of  the  Comp- 
troUer of  the  Currency  in  allowing  the 
establishmoit  cm  nonbank  banks. 

The  growth  of  these  nonhanks  could 
eventually  circumvent  States'  law  to 
the  extent  that  the  delicate  balance 
envisioned  in  the  original  actions  of 
Congress  would  be  broken. 

This  unfair  competition  would 
threaten  the  service,  confidence,  and 
the  stability  of  our  States'  banking 
system.  That  is  why  I  Join  thie  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Arkansas  in 
supporting  this  bllL 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  It  is  high  time 
we  (»rrect  this  technical  flaw  in  the 
law.* 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Idr.  President.  I 
yield  the  fl<x>r. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROZMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Soiator  from 
^KHsconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


CAN  BIG  DEFICITS  UNDERMINE 
U.S.  FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  we  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  Uie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Recently, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  displayed  a  car- 
toon showing  a  long  line  of  people 
waiting  to  enter  an  institution  labded 
"Titanic  Savings  dfc  Loan."  The  savings 
and  loan  carried  a  sign:  "Backed  by 
the  Federal  Government."  Also  ap- 
pearing in  the  cartoon  was  a  buQding 
flush  against  the  SdcL— obviously 
baddng  it  up  and  labeled:  "The  Feder- 
al Government."  Both  the  savings  and 
loan  and  the  Federal  Govemmoit 
were  drawn  on  an  overhanging  clitf . 
The  Federal  Govemmoit  building's 
foundation  was  beginning  to  creak  and 
give  away  under  the  defidt.  Now,  how 
about  that?  The  Chicago  Tribune  is  a 
major  mitional  newspaper.  How  much 
truth  is  there  in  the  story  its  cartoon 
istelUng? 

Mr.  Preddent,  the  American  people 
are  gradually  developing  a  creeping, 
uneasy  fear  about  the  Federal  defidt 
and  how  it  may  undermine  our  finan- 
cial institutions  or  our  currency  or 
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bmlnen  confldenoe  and  collapae  this 
ftrcoicest  eoonmny  In  the  world.  Is  the 
caiicaso  Tribune  editorial  right?  Could 
the  first  rumbllncs  of  failure  In  the 
Ohio  Savincs  9t  Loan  collapse  signal  a 
great  deal  nuve?  Could  it  mean  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  itself  might 
be  in  danger  of  financial  collapse? 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  answer  is 
simple  and  dear.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  in  no 
remote  financial  trouble.  In  fact,  any 
financial  Institution  supported  by  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  guarantee  or  the  fuU 
faith  and  credit  of  our  country  is  cer- 
tain to  be  safe  and  secure.  Last  year, 
79  commercial  banks  f  aUed.  It  was  the 
worst  year  for  bank  failures  in  the  last 
50  yean.  But  those  failures  only 
amounted  to  a  tiny  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  commercial  banks. 
Even  more  impressive  not  one  single 
depositor  lost  a  nickel.  Even  those 
whose  deposits  exceeded  the  $100,000 
insurance  coverage  lost  nothing  be- 
cause bank  regulators  arranged  merg- 
ers which  lHt)ught  healthy  banks  in  as 
merger  partners  with  the  failed  banks 
and  saved  every  last  nickel  of  every  in- 
sured depositor.  In  Ohio  the  failed 
banks  were  not— I  repeat  not— insured 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  They 
were  insured  by  a  private  Institution 
that  had  no  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  cannot  falL  It  is  sover- 
eign. The  Congress  can  appropriate 
money  and  that  must  be  honored. 
Right  now  the  American  dollar  is  the 
strongest  currency  in  the  world.  In 
fact  it  Is  embarrassingly  strong,  too 
strong.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  the  legal  authority  to  provide 
whatever  funda— billions,  trillions,  you 
name  it— that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mmt  may  need  to  make  good  its  fuU 
faith  and  credit.  The  sky  is  literally 
the  limit. 

If  this  is  the  case,  does  that  Chicago 
Tribune  carto<»i  showing  the  Federal 
Oovemment  collapsing  under  the  defi- 
cit rightly  forecast  a  real  possibility  or 
is  it  impossible?  The  answer.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  it  that  Chicago  Tribune  car- 
toonist is  on  to  something?  This  coun- 
try has  a  few  years  to  go— like  IS  or  20 
or  more.  But  If  we  do  not  take  the 
painful,  unpopular  action  necessary 
and  take  them  prmnptly  and  stay  with 
them  through  recessions  as  well  as  ex- 
panslftn  periods,  our  monetary  system 
wHl  give  way  to  inflation,  sky-high  In- 
terest rates  and  eventual  economic  col- 
lapse. The  Federal  Oovemment 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  wlU  be 
able  to  pay  for  anything  regardless  of 
how  deep  the  deficit. 

But  that  is  precisely  the  trouble. 
The  will  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  is  going  to  be  tested 
as  it  has  not  been  tested  before.  Can  a 
Democratic  government  come  off  a 
series  of  peacetime  deficits  of  close  to 
$300  bilUon  a  year?  Can  it  pttslst  with 


an  austerity  program  through  a  period 
of  eoomanlc  slowdown?  Can  it  hammer 
those  deficits  down  to  $100  billion  per 
year  or  less?  Can  it  stick  with  the  aus- 
terity program  through  recession  and 
heavy  unemployment?  Can  It  do  so 
knowing  that  It  has  been  the  deficits 
which  have  fueled  the  economy's 
growth  and  the  austerity  that  threat- 
ens the  growth  and  will  probably  push 
the  economy  into  temporary  reces- 
sions when  It  is  invoked? 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  kind  of 
congressional  and  Presidential  conduct 
will  this  necessary  austerity  require  In 
our  democracy?  It  wlU  take  a  willing- 
ness for  elected  officials  to  do  their 
best  to  explain  to  the  electorate  why 
growing,  if  temporary,  unemployment, 
growing.  If  temporary,  business  faO- 
ures.  and  growing.  If  temporary,  loss 
of  personal  income  are  all  necessary  in 
order  to  stop  the  onrush  of  a  disas- 
trous national  indebtedness.  It  will 
mean  s^^lng  no  to  farmers  when  they 
need  help,  no  to  the  unemployed  when 
they  deqierately  need  jobs,  no  to 
eager  young  people  who  need  a  college 
education,  no  to  administrations  call- 
ing for  more  foreign  aid.  and  no.  of 
course,  to  well-heeled,  big  contributing 
defense  contractors  who  bring  Jobs  to 
hundreds  of  congressional  districts 
and  most  States.  Even  more  painfully 
politically,  it  will  require  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  say  yes  to  higher 
taxes  when  those  higher  taxes  are  nec- 
essary to  cover  absolutely  essential 
costs  of  Oovemment.  WlU  the  Ameri- 
can people  stick  with  Oovemment  of- 
ficials who  make  these  unpopular  deci- 
sions? They  will  if  they  consider  the 
alternative.  If  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Congresses  over  the  next 
30  years  do  not  make  these  tough,  un- 
popular decisions  to  cut  the  deficit, 
this  Nation  will  be  ravaged  by  a  super 
inflation  and  a  far  deeper  and  more  se- 
rious depression. 


WHY  WE  CAN  AND  SHOULD 
HOLD  DOWN  MIIilTART  SPEND- 
INO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
does  America  need  the  kind  of  massive 
military  buOdup  called  for  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan?  Are  we  now  militarily 
vulnerable?  Should  we  devote  substan- 
tially more  of  our  economic  and  scien- 
tific resources  to  building  the  defense 
of  this  country?  The  answer  is  no. 
Compared  to  virtually  every  other 
nation  in  the  world,  the  United  States 
enjoys  an  immense  security  advantage. 
Consider  our  many  blessed  advan- 
tages: We  are  separated  by  two  mighty 
oceans  from  any  present  or  future  po- 
tential military  powers  in  Europe  or 
Asia  and.  of  course,  today  especially 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  even 
suggests  that  the  Soviet  Army  will 
ever  march  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
Toric  nor  will  the  Chinese  storm  the 
beaches  of  San  Francisco,  except  as  a 


wild  flight  into  the  ridiculous.  And  we 
don't  rely  on  the  oceans  as  certain  and 
eternal  barriers.  We  have  far  and  away 
the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world,  on 
every  basis  of  measurement  Our  Navy 
has  more  tonnage  than  the  Soviet 
Navy,  more  fire  power.  Infinitely  more 
nuclear  capability,  far  more  aircraft 
carriers  and  planes,  plus  a  marine 
force  that  far  surpasses  the  marines  of 
any  other  nation  on  Earth.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  United  States  Is  as 
safe  from  foreign  invasion  of  our  con- 
tinental States  as  it  has  ever  been  in 
our  history.  In  fact.  I  wiU  challenge 
any  Senator  to  rebut  the  assertion 
that  America  is  today  safer  from  inva- 
sion than  any  sovereign  country  has 
ever  been. 

Of  course,  we  now  live  in  a  nuclear 
age.  A  sin^e  attack  in  a  few  minutes 
could  totally  destroy  any  nation  on 
Earth  and  kill  most  of  its  population. 
This  has  been  the  case  since  the 
Soviet  Union  developed  its  nuclear  ar- 
senal more  than  30  years  ago.  What 
has  kept  the  peace  during  that  35-year 
period?  It  is  the  grim  and  terrible  fact 
that  both  superpowers  have  this  Im- 
mense capability.  Obviously,  any 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  nation  on  the  United  States 
would  be  an  obvious  act  of  suicide.  We 
could  retaliate  with  a  swift,  sure  devas- 
tation of  any  aggressor,  no  matter  how 
immensely  destructive  was  the  nuclear 
attack  on  our  country.  It  is  virtually 
inconceivable  that  still  greater  Ameri- 
can nuclear  power  would  add  any  sig- 
nificant assurance  of  greater  military 
security. 

Not  only  is  the  United  States  Im- 
pregnable in  Its  ability  to  protect  its 
own  borders  because  of  Its  two  oceans 
protecting  our  east  and  west  borders, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  relatively 
small  and  friendly  powers  on  our 
north  and  south  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  No  one  even  pretends  that 
either  country  could  become  a  military 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Of  course 
we  are  concerned  about  communism  In 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  but  neither  coun- 
try represents  the  slightest  military 
threat  to  the  United  States  imder  any 
conceivable  cimunstances.  In  fact, 
throughoilt  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica no  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions could  at  anytime  In  the  foresee- 
able future  pose  a  remote  threat  to 
this  country.  Any  threat  would  have 
to  come  from  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
across  an  ocean  and  against  a  vastly 
superior  American  naval  and  air 
power. 

How  about  Europe  and  our  NATO 
allies?  Suppose  the  Soviet  Union 
should  take  advantage  of  their  obvious 
superiority  in  conventional  we^ions— 
particularly  tanks— to  sweep  to  the 
channel  in  a  blitakrieg  modeled  after 
the  swift  Oerman  triumph  in  early 
World  War  n.  Arent  we  told  that 
NATO  could  only  hold  out  for  a  few 


days?  And  wouldn't  the  seizure  of 
Western  Eirope  give  the  Soviet  Union 
a  clearly  predominant  eoonomlc  and 
potential  ;mllitary  advantage  that 
could  threaten  what  now  seems  to  be 
an  lmpregi|able  America? 

The  answer  to  this  fairy  tale  shows 
up  in  the  Soviet  experience  during  the 
past  5  years  in  primitive,  little  Afghan- 
istan. Why!  should  we  expect  a  Soviet 
Union  military  force  that  has  failed  in 
5  long  years  to  overrun  a  primitive 
little,  sixth-rate  country  like  Afghani- 
stan—locat^  right  on  Its  border— to 
be  able  to  l|ake  on  the  combined  power 
of  West  Ofrmany.  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
with  a  faTi  bigger  and  better  trained 
and  equlpiied  army  than  Afghanistan 
ever  drMnled  of  and  overwhelm  this 
massive  po^er  In  a  few  weeks? 

And  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  President. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  this  country  and 
Its  NATO  partners  have  made  it  clear 
to  the  SovM  Union  that  such  a  Soviet 
attack  on  western  Europe  would  risk 
the  definite  possibility  of  provoking  a 
nuclear  reaction.  The  Soviet  Union 
knows  that  the  United  States  has  not 
rejected  tbie  first  use  of  tactical  nucle- 
ar weaponi  in  Europe.  Why?  We  have 
said  why.  Indeed,  our  leaders  have  pre- 
cisely poin^d  to  a  Russian  invasion  of 
Western  Eiirope  that  began  to  succeed 
as  the  scieciflc  circumstance  under 
which  the  ^ATO  command  might  use 
the  nudea^  weapons  necessary  to  re- 
pulse suck  an  atta^.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  moved  against  Hungary,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  elsewhere.  She  will 
move  agalh.  But  she  has  never  en- 
gaged In  aggression  against  a  power  of 
roughly  e^ual  might  and  capability. 
The  prospects  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  invade  Western  Europe,  given 
the  present  balance  of  military  forces 
and  the  expressed  willingness  of 
NATO  to  resist  with  nuclear  weapons. 
If  necessary,  makes  such  a  Soviet  move 
virtuidly  iitepossible. 

Of  coursle.  there  are  other  areas  in 
the  world  where  we  could  be  Involved 
militarily:  the  Middle  East,  the 
Korean  peninsula,  Indochina,  and  the 
Phillpirine^.  After  the  \netnam  experi- 
ence, it  is  fdear  that  we  would  be  and 
should  be  very  cautious  about  any  In- 
volvement I  regardless  of  the  sise  and 
strength  o^  America's  military  force. 

So  what:  is  the  need  for  America's 
military  pbwer?  Do  we  need  more  mili- 
tary powezi  to  protect  this  country  and 
its  vital  interests?  The  answer  is  that 
we  miist  itialntaln  our  military  force 
and  continue  to  improve  our  capability 
and  work;  with  all  our  might  for 
mutual,  verifiable  and  comprehensive 
arms  conttoL  Meanwhile  we  can  rest 
in  confidehce  that  we  do  not  need  a 
massive  strates^c  buildup  to  protect 
our  natio^  security.  America  has 
never  been  more  secure  militarily. 
There  Is  i^o  case— none— for  the  kind 
of  massivd  military  btilldup  for  which 
the  admtailstration  Is  calling. 


THE  OENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
TEMPUS  FUOIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  98th  Congress, 
the  Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolution 
478  and,  with  its  passage,  decisively  set 
oat  of  the  legislative  priorities  for  this 
year  debate  and  ratification  of  the 
Oenocide  Convention. 

Now,  that  was  no  idle  pledge.  It  was 
not  an  offhand  statonent,  nor  was  it  a 
verbal  pledge  of  the  leadership. 

It  was,  instead,  a  clear,  decisive,  and 
forceful  statement  of  this  body- 
adopted  by  a  whopping  majority  of  87 
to  3— that  the  Senate  "endorsed  the 
principles  embodied  In  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  CMme  of  Oenocide  *  *  *  and  de- 
clares its  intention  to  act  expeditiously 
thereon  in  the  first  session  of  the  99th 
Congress." 

Mr.  President,  the  adverb  in  that 
phrase  is  "expeditiously."  yet  here  we 
stand,  3  months  into  the  first  session, 
with  no  clear  idea  when  we  can  expect 
the  debate  on  the  Oenodde  Conven- 
tion to  begin. 

Now.  the  word  "expeditiously"  was 
chosen  with  care,  Mr.  President.  It  was 
chosen  deliberately.  Because  the  au- 
thors of  that  resolution  knew  all  too 
well  that  now— right  now— is  the  best 
time  for  the  Senate  to  be  debating  the 
merits  of  the  Oenocide  Convention. 

When  could  be  better? 

The  beginning  of  any  Congress  Is  a 
time  for  reorganization  and  our  legis- 
lative schedule  is  virtually  nonexist- 
ent. The  readjustment  of  committee 
size  this  year  entailed  an  even  longer 
period  of  delay  than  we  have  seen  in  a 
while  and  that  has  forced  the  Senate 
leadership  to  schedule  short  sessions 
and  even  five  pro  forma  sessions. 

For  the  past  3  months  we  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  open  debate  on 
the  Oenodde  Convention  and  proceed 
artide  by  artide  through  its  consider- 
ation and  never  once  interfere  with 
any  vital  matter  that  the  Senate  had 
to  consider.  Ample  opportunity,  Mr. 
President. 

Tet  here  we  sit,  Bfr.  President,  with 
the  Easter  recess  rapidly  approaching 
and  no  dear  schedule  in  sight. 

But  every  day  that  we  delay  raises 
the  possibility  that  the  Oenodde  Con- 
vention will  not  be  debated.  Every  day 
that  we  delay  undercuts  our  ability  to 
live  up  to  the  mandate  embodied  in 
Senate  Resolution  478. 

Other  pressing  business  will  soon 
mount.  First,  the  budget  resolution 
must  take  priority.  Then  the  defidt 
reducticm  or  reconciliation  package. 
By  then,  the  legislative  committees 
will  have  vital  reauthorization  bills 
pending  on  the  calendar.  And.  by  that 
time,  the  appropriations  bills  will  all 
be  Just  around  the  comer. 

"Eatb.  and  every  one  will  pose  an 
excuse  for  not  scheduling  the  Oeno- 
dde Convention.  The  majority  leader 
wHl  be  besieged  by  requests  of  commit- 


tee chairmen  to  move  their  particular 
measures  along  and  not  lay  down  any 
matter  Involving  prolonged  debate. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer— the  Oeno- 
dde Convention  wiU  involve  a  pro- 
longed debate.  Anyone  who  witnessed 
last  year's  debate  and  the  frivolous 
amendment  which  was  offered  to  the 
treaty  knows  we  will  be  faced  with 
either  an  outright  filibuster  or  a  fill- 
buster  by  amendment,  requiring  a 
commitment  of  the  Senate's  time  to 
assure  that  the  opponents  have  their 
day  in  court  and  for  the  Senate  to 
woi^  its  will  and.  in  my  opinion,  over- 
whelmingly endorse  the  Oenodde 
Convention  without  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

But  predous  time  Is  being  lost  and 
we  cannot  permit  that  to  continue. 

I  know  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  strug- 
gling to  set  a  date  for  a  committee 
maricup  which  they  hope  to  announce 
shorUy.  and  I  am  heartened  by  that 
fact. 

But  my  feats  remain.  Mr.  President, 
that  too  much  time  has  been  lost. 

The  Romans  had  a  phrase  for  it: 
Tempus  Fugit.  Time  is  fleeting.  Mr. 
President,  that  phrase  is  all  too  i4>pli- 
cable  in  this  case. 


RECOONmON  OF  SENATOR 
DIXON 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Undm 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoh]  is  recognized. 


S.  738— ADDITIONAL  BANKRUPT- 
CT  JUDOE8HIP  FOR  CENTRAL 
DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  am 
honored  to  introduce  legislation  today 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Paul 
SuoH,  which  is  intended  to  avert  a 
major  slowdown  in  the  administration 
of  Justice  In  Illinois.  The  long  and 
short  of  this  legislation  is  that  it 
would  provide  for  an  additional  bank- 
ruptcy Judgeship  for  the  central  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  without  which  the  two 
bankruptcy  Judges  currently  there  wOl 
be  literally  swamped  by  the  large  and 
growing  caseload. 

Under  current  law.  Mr.  President, 
the  central  district  has  two  full-time 
Judges  and  one  part-time  Judge.  In 
July.  1986.  the  part-time  position  will 
be  eliminated,  leaving  the  woi^  there 
to  be  performed  by  the  two  other 
Judges. 

That  would  not  be  a  problem  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  step  were  truly  Jiistified.  Howev- 
er, eliminating  that  podtion  is  the 
wrong  step  to  take.  The  caseload  in 
the  central  district  has  been  expand- 
ing greaUy  over  the  past  few  years, 
not  tfhrtniring  More  telling  is  the  fact 
that  in  a  comparison  of  nearby  dis- 
tricts, the  central  district  of  Illinois  is 
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the  only  one  to  carry  as  many  cases  as 
tt  does  with  only  two  full-time  bank- 
ruptcy Judces.  Some  districts  carry  an 
even  smaller  caseload,  but  have  more 
Judges. 

The  following  table,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RaoMm  illustrates  my  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 


vn 

1441 
4JM 

4J» 
3JH 


.  31.  im 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  each 
of  these  districts,  the  total  caseload  is 
less  intone  than  in  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  but  every  one  of  them 
carries  three,  four,  even  six  fuU-tlme 
bankruptcy  Judges.  The  central  dis- 
trict of  Illinois  has  two  Judges. 

Sooething  is  wrong  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  wliy  Senator  Sot  on  and  I 
are  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  third  bankruptcy  Judgeship  for 
the  central  district. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  great  deal 
with  this  bOl.  Mr.  President.  We  are 
not  asking  for  six  bankruptcy  Judge- 
ships, even  though  one  district  has 
that  number  and  a  leas  demanding 
workload.  We  are  not  asking  that  an- 
other district  drop  down  to  accommo- 
date the  Central  District  of  Illinois. 
AU  the  two  Senators  from  Illinois  are 
saying  is.  "Please  don't  single  out  the 
Central  District  of  Illinois  for  unequal 
and  unfair  treatment." 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  bcdng  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racom.  as  follows: 

a7M 

Be  U  maettd  dy  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
»evn$entaHve$  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amerlea  te  Conffreea  aaaemNed,  Th»t  mc- 
tlon  ISataXS)  of  Utle  as.  United  SUtet 
Code,  to  amended  by  striUnc  out 


Mr.  President,  the  current  overload 
on  the  bankruptcy  Judges  in  the  cen- 
tral Illinois  district  is  unfair  and  im- 
pedes Justice  in  that  region.  True  Jus- 
tice cannot  be  dispensed  in  an  unfair 
situation.  In  fact,  the  principles  of 
fairness  and  Justice  cannot  be  separat- 
ed. 

Let  me  dte  some  figures  which  illus- 
trate the  current  Inequity  in  central  D- 
llnois.  The  central  district  has  only 
two  full-time  bankruptcy  Judges,  with 
one  part-time  Judge  projected  to  be 
eliminated  next  year.  These  Judges 
currently  are  handling  more  cases 
than  in  districts  which  have  as  many 
as  six  JudgM.  In  the  New  Toric  eastern 
district.  6  Judges  handled  5.235  cases. 
In  the  central  district  of  niinols.  2.5 
Judges  handled  6.142  cases.  That  case 
load  will  increase  even  more  when  the 
part-time  Judge  is  eliminated  next 
year. 

The  residents  of  central  Illinois  obvi- 
ously are  not  receiving  the  same  serv- 
ice from  their  legal  system  as  the  dti- 
sens  of  eastern  New  Yorlc  That  is  not 
fair— and  that  is  not  Justice. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Dixoh  and  I 
offer  this  legislation  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  dtixens  of  central  Illinois  are 
served  fairly  by  our  Judicial  system 
and  with  Justice  in  its  truest  sense. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Alam  Docoh.  in  intro- 
ducing Ifglilatlnn  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  bankruptcy  courts  in  central 
Olinois  are  capable  of  dispensing  Jus- 
tice. 


wiU  never  be  reunited  with  their  fami- 
lies. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  fact,  a  similar  proposal  has 
been  supported  in  both  the  97th  and 
98th  Congresses.  For  example,  there 
was  agreement  among  the  conferees  to 
the  Slmpson-Maooli  Immigration 
Reform  Act  during  the  98th  Congress 
to  raise  the  visa  quota  for  colonies 
from  600  to  3,000. 

So.  this  proposal  is  not  new— but  it  is 
important  that  we  try  to  help  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  individuals  to  be  re- 
united with  their  families  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biU  be  printed  in  its  entirety,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
much  needed  reform  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws. 

&78T 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentattvea   of  the    United  Statea   of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled, 

'.  vvotA  Foa  cou>im 


S.  737— TO  AMEND  IMMIORANT 
QUOTA  FOR  COLONIES 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
amends  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1965  by  adjusting  the  im- 
migrant quota  for  colonlea.  This  bill, 
which  mirrors  HJl.  1482  introduced  by 
Congressman  Nobmax  Morta.  would 
raise  the  colonial  quota  from  600  to 
5.000  visas  per  year. 

The  need  for  this  legislation,  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  mppUeB  to 
would-be  immigrants  frcmi  Hong 
Kong,  is  clear.  In  1997.  Hong  Kong 
will  lose  its  sUtus  as  a  British  colony 
as  control  is  transferred  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  The  problem 
is.  Mr.  President,  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Hong  Kong  dtiaens  hope 
to  inmiigrate  to'  the  United  States 
before  Great  Britain  leaves  that  tiny 
colony.  Unfortunately,  under  existing 
laws  that  would  be  impossible,  as  the 
current  limit  of  600  visas  per  year 
allows  only  a  few  individuals  to  emi- 
grate at  a  snaU's  pace. 

More  than  30,000  applicants  for  UJS. 
visas  tram  Hong  K<»ig  have  already 
registered  at  U.S.  consular  offices.  Mr. 
President.  Most  of  those  people  have 
family  relations  in  the  United  States, 
so  to  raise  the  number  of  visas  per 
year  would  further  the  important  na- 
tional goal  of  family  reunification. 

There  are  probably  thousands  more 
who  would  apply  if  they  thought 
there  was  any  chance  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  SUtes.  If  this  legislation  is 
not  adopted,  most  of  these  individuals 
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Sscnoii  1.  (s)  To  6.000.— <1)  Section  aoacc) 
of  the  Inunlsratlon  and  NsUonallty  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  115a(c»  to  amended  by  atrlklnc  out 
"■Ix  hundred"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"five  thousand". 

(a)  Section  303(e)  of  such  Act  (8  VB.C. 
1153(e))  to  amended  by  itriklnt  out  "600" 
and  tnaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "5.000". 

(b)  Erracmrs  Dats.— The  amendments 
made  by  aubeection  (a)  abaU  apply  to  ftocal 
yean  beslnnlnc  with  ftocal  year  1986. 


S.  739— NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  HOBCELBSS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introdudng  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Homeless.  I  am  delighted  to  have  my 
ooUeagues.  Senator  Hsxm.  Senator 
Glxmh.  Senator  Bhaolkt.  Senator 
KsNHDT.  Senator  KnutT.  and  Senator 
SntoH  as  cosponsors  of  this  bllL  A 
companion  measure  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representatives  Bincx 
LowBT  and  Jm  Lkach.  I  lielleve  that 
there  is  a  widely  recognised  need  for 
this  legislation  and  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus that  the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  to  maintain  a  safety  net 
beneath  the  poorest  and  most  vulnera- 
ble members  of  our  sodety. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  bill's 
three  most  important  characteristics: 
First,  its  low  cost;  second,  Its  delivery 
of  assistance  through  a  streamlined, 
public/private  cooperative  effort:  and 
third,  its  versatility  and  effectiveness 
in  dealing  with  the  wide  variety  of 
needs  presented  by  the  homeless  in 
America  today. 

First,  this  biU  will  not  increase  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government.  It  will 
simply  tnaititmin  the  current  funding 
levels  of  two  programs  now  serving  the 
needs  of  homeless  and  hungry 
people— the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  and  the  Emergency 


Food  Assistance  Program.  It  would  au- 
thorise $110  million  annually,  out- 
right, andj  provide  up  to  $80  million 
annually  to  match  non-Federal  funds 
dollar  for  dollar.  Efforts  such  as  that 
of  a  groud  of  musicians  who  recorded 
"We  are  ^e  World"— which  Is  expect- 
ed to  raise|$5  million  for  the  hungry  In 
America  could,  with  this  mi^tch 
numey,  be  doubled. 

Let  me  bay  this  to  my  colleagues: 
The  curreat  money  for  thie  Emergency 
Food  andjShelter  Profxam  runs  out 
July  31.  1985.  After  that,  there  will  be 
no  more  fimds  to  provide  even  the 
most  bask]  assistance  to  the  homeless 
and  hungiy  in  this  country.  We  must 
pass  leglslMlon  before  this  occurs. 

I  held  a  hearing  earlier  this  mimth 
In  a  small  fchurch  on  the  West  Side  of 
Chicago  o^  the  problems  of  the  home- 
less. After  listening  to  hours  of  testi- 
mony from  witnesses  inehiding  Harold 
Washington,  the  mayor  of  Chicago, 
leaders  of  jlocal  shelters,  social  servioe 
professlcnikis.  and  dergy.  as  well  as 
homeless  Individuals.  I  became  more 
convinced  Uian  ever  that  the  emergen- 
cy which  has  caused  the  Omgress  to 
act  in  the  past  continues  to  exist,  and. 
in  fact,  is  getting  worse. 

I  leatne).  for  example,  that  30  per- 
cent of  tUe  children  under  2  yean  of 
age  who  are  admitted  to  Cook  County 
Hospital  are  undernourished.  We 
Imow  that  undernourishment  of  in- 
fants causes  mental  and  physical  re- 
tardation lor  which  we  wUl  pay  with 
human  ■^»gii<«>'  and  money  hi  the 
years  to  come.  The  fact  Is  that  there 
are  more  i  families,  more  youths  and 
more  singke  women  on  the  streets  in 
our  count^  than  ever  before. 

Second.  I  the  endowment  for  the 
homeless  I  which  we  are  proposing 
would  deliver  assistJincf  to  the  local 
communities  where  It  Is  most  needed, 
through  ai  streamlined,  public/private 
ooopentMB  v>proach.  The  legislation 
would  estiblish.  Just  as  In  the  FEMA 
program,  ^n  11  memlier  national  board 
composed  pt  representatives  of  private 
charities  Juch  as  the  Red  Cross,  the 
United  Way.  the  Salvation  Army, 
Catholic  Charities,  the  Coundl  of 
Jewish  Federations,  and  the  National 
Coundl  of  Churches.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Hoiising  and 
Urban  IMreloimient.  and  three  other 
members.  I  would  also  serve  on  the 
board.  It  ^ould  also  create  a  national 
coundl  of  shelter  and  food  servioe  iwo- 
viders  composed  of  professionals  In 
the  field 'appointed  by  the  national 
iKMid.  Boih  groups  wmild  work  with- 
out salarias  to  see  that  the  money  gets 
to  the  people  who  need  it.  The  bill  re- 
quires tniit  administrative  expenses 
not  exceed  3  percent  of  the  Endow- 
ment.       [ 

We  are  jtrylng  to  supplement  fund- 
ing for  etistlng  services,  rather  than 
supplant  ^vate  funding  sources.  The 
provision  for  matching  funds  empha- 


this  lean,  cost-effective  vproach 
which.  I  believe,  is  the  key  to  the 
future  of  government  social  programs. 
Keeping  administrative  costs  to  a  min- 
imum through  a  policy  of  offering 
grants  to  local  community  organisa- 
tions  has  worked  in  the  FEMA  pro- 
gram, and  it  will  woiic  in  the  endow- 
ment. Service  delivery  stays  in  the 
hands  of  the  experts,  while  the  Feder- 
al Government  acknowledges  that  it 
has  a  role  to  play  in  funding  these  ef- 
forts. 

Finally,  the  enctowment  for  the 
han^ess.  because  of  its  creative  part- 
nership) with  private  groups,  offers  the 
potential  for  an  effective  government 
respmise  to  a  wide  variety  of  needs. 
The  homeless  Just  do  not  fit  into  any 
single  category.  They  are  the  families 
of  unemployed  parents  who  can  no 
longer  pay  rent:  they  are  battered 
women  and  runaway  children;  they 
are  the  real-life  results  of  polides 
which  led  to  the  deinstitutionalisation 
of  mentally  and  emotionally  handi- 
camied  people. 

During  the  1981-82  recession,  literal- 
ly thousands  of  volunteer  <»mmunlty 
organlMtlons  induding  our  (diurches 
and  ssmagogues  opened  their  doors  to 
the  homeless  and  the  hungry,  and 
began  qiedalising  in  serving  their  par- 
ticidar  long-term  needs.  I  am  proud  of 
these  generous  individuals  and  cnrgani- 
satlons.  The  Federal  Government 
could  never  hope  to— nor  would  it 
want  to— reprodu<%  the  variety  of  serv- 
ices and  the  love  and  care  with  which 
they  are  administered  by  these  private 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  feel  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  homeless.  We  meet  them 
in  uriMUi.  suburban  and  rural  areas 
across  our  country.  As  you  Imow.  I 
have  spoken  often  in  this  place  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  that  that  is  a  rural 
problem,  too.  First  comes  poverty, 
then  the  loss  of  your  farm,  and  finally 
comes  hiwnelessness.  In  addition,  farm- 
ers probably  <»re  more  than  anycme 
else  about  providing  food  and  would 
like  to  see  hunger  and  malnutrition 
decrnsing  rather  than  increasing  in 
our  country  today.  I  don't  believe  we 
want  to  stand  by  while  a  new  <daas  of 
the  rural  poor  evolves  in  our  sodety. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  only 
a  small  step  toward  an  answer  to  an 
immense  problem  which  has  been  ex- 
acerbated by  domestic  polides  that 
have  cut  or  eliminated  programs  that 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  all  our  people. 
I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  on  the 
budget  cuts  of  the  last  4  years  at  this 
time,  but  It  is  ptfaifniiy  obvious  that  if 
we  cut  nutrition  programs,  people  wiU 
be  hungry;  and  it  we  cut  housing  as- 
sistance, people  will  be  homeless;  and 
if  we  cut  low-inc(mie  energy  assistance, 
people  will  have  to  choose  between 
paying  Uieir  heating  bill  and  buying 
food. 


Hunger  and  hcmielessness  in  this 
country  is  a  disgrace.  We  voted  in  the 
Senate  to  send  $175  million  in  nonfood 
aid  and  $285  mOllon  In  food  assist,anre 
to  Africa.  It  is  important.  But  what 
about  the  people  at  home  sleeping 
under  bridges  in  Chicago,  pending 
their  days  on  heating  grates  to  stay 
warm  in  New  York,  and  rummaging 
throu^  discarded  aermps  behind  na- 
taurants  in  Des  Moines?  This  should 
not  be  happening  in  America.  Mr. 
President,  we  can  do  better  indeed,  we 
must. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biU  be  printed  in  the  Rboobo  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd.  as  follows: 

S.739 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaenUMvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaemUed, 

SCCnON  1.  SHORT  TTIU. 

Thto  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Endowment  for  the  Homeleaa  Act". 

SBC  Z.  PUIPOeB. 

It  to  Uie  purpose  of  thto  Act  to  estabUah  a 
private,  nonprofit  endowment  with  public 
and  private  funds  Uiat  sball  make  grants 
and  rtlsfmlnatf  information  to  providen  of 
shelter,  food,  and  supporttve  aervloes  for  the 
liomeleai.  with  particular  fmphasto  on  ef- 
tarta  to  assist  in  the  tranaltian  from  tempo- 
rary sbdto'  to  permanent  homes,  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  hnrnflf  with 
mental  and  physical  disablUtles  and  mneaa- 
es.  and  to  fariHtat.e  access  for  the  homeless 
to  other  sources  of  aei¥lces  and  benefits. 
8»ci.uatuiniowB. 

For  purposes  of  thto  Act: 

(1)  Tbe  term  "Board"  means  the  Bonrd  of 
DirectOTs  of  the  Endowment. 

(3)  The  term  "OMmcQ"  means  tbe  Natian- 
al  Council  of  EOidter,  Food,  and  Service  Pro- 
viders  estaldished  under  section  10(a). 

(3)  The  term  'Endowment"  means  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Homeless  estab- 
lished under  section  4(a). 

(4)  The  term  "homeleas"  means  lower 
income  families  and  individuals,  elderly 
families  and  indtvlduals.  and  handicapped 
families  and  indivldnato  (as  such  terms  are 
defined  in  secUon  3(b)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937)  that  lack  permanent 
housing. 

(5)  Tlie  term  "locality"  and  "unit  of  local 
government"  have  the  meantngs  given  sudi 
tarns  under  the  food  distrllmtian  and  emer- 
gency slielter  program  canted  out  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
under  the  Second  Supidemental  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1984  (96  Stat  1383). 

SMC  4.  nrABUsiiiaDrr  or  naiwnal  endow- 


(a)  iM  CteHBUL.— Tliere  to  autlMiriaed  to  be 
estaWtehed  a  nooprofit  corporation  to  lie 
known  as  the  National  Endowment  for  Uie 

(b)  Statds  op  Ehdowmbr.— The  Endow- 
ment shall  not  be  an  agency  or  estatdish- 
raent  of  the  Federal  Government 

(c)  Afflicablb  CoapoeATioH  Laws.— The 
Endowment  sliall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sicHis  of  thto  Act  and.  to  Uie  extent  consist- 
ent with  ttito  Act.  ttie  Otatrlct  of  ColumbU 
Ncmproflt  Corporation  Act 

(d)  Plack  or  iMCOKroKATnm.— The  Endow- 
ment shall  tie  incorporated,  and  tiave  its 
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prlndpBl  offloec  in  the  District  of  Colum- 


.  &  MOMPBorfr  NAnm  oriNDOw«Nr. 

(a)  Stock  *im  Dmimms.— The  Endow- 
ment ■hall  have  no  pover  to  iHue  any  ahare 
of  atodu  or  to  declare  or  pay  any  dividend. 

(b)  AaaBB.— No  part  of  the  aMeta  of  the 
BMhranaent  aball  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  member  of  the  Board  of  Direeton  of 
the  nadowment.  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Endowment,  or  any  other  individual, 
except  aa  alary  or  reasonable  compensation 
for  se^rloes. 

nc  •.  rvariMn  or  mtowHDrr 

(a)  In  OoiBAi.— The  purposes  of  the  En- 
dowment are— 

(1)  to  support  efforts  to  provide  shelter, 
food,  and  supportive  services  for  the  home- 
less, with  particular  emphasis  on  ef f orU  to 
assist  in  the  transition  from  temporary  shel- 
ter to  permanent  hoines,  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  homeless  with  mental  and 
physical  disabilities  and  illnessfs.  and  to  fa- 
cilitate access  for  the  homeless  to  other 
sources  of  sei  vices  and  benefits; 

(2)  to  promote  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  in  pro- 
vldUic  more  adequate  resources  to  meet  the 
basic  human  needs  and  to  engender  greater 
respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  the  home- 
less: 

(3)  to  serve,  in  cooperation  with  other  or- 
ganisations in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort,  as  a  national  forum  and  a  repository 
of  knowledge  to  aid  in  the  gathering  and 
illssr  nilnatlon  of  information  relating  to 
homeleainesB:  and 

(4)  to  strengthen  efforts  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  innovaUve  local  programs  by 
lirovlding  funding  for  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  the  direct  provision  of  shelter, 
food,  and  supportive  services  to  the  home- 
less and  to  encourage  the  replication  of  suc- 
cessful program  efforts. 

(b)  LnoTATioaa  on  Acnvrnxs.— 

(1)  The  Endowment  may  only  provide 
funding  for  programs  undertaken  by  non- 
profit organlations  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Endowment  may  not 
carry  out  programs  directly. 

(3)  The  Endowment  may  provide  funding 
only  for  programs  that  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(c)  CoiramsioiiAL  OvnaiOHT.— The  En- 
dowment and  its  grantees  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  appropriate  oversight  procedures  of  the 
Congress. 

sac  T  CBANT  AaantAffCB. 

(a)  In  OBnKAL.— The  Endowment  may 
malU  grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  and 
units  of  local  government  engaged  In  the 
provision  of  shelter,  food,  and  supportive 
services  for  the  homelcas  in  order  to  carry 
out  aeUvitles  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  UsB  or  OiAina  a  Antmoa  to  Oibbi 
AsaiatAWx.— Assistance  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  represent  an  increased  level  of 
support  for  the  hometoss  and  shall  not  sub- 
stitute for  financial  support  otherwise  avail- 
able for  the  homeless  prior  to  the  avaOabfl- 
Ity  of  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(e)  PioracT  PuouTT.— Priority  shall  be 
given  to  funding  projects  undertaken  by 
nonprofit  organlntions  that  demonstrate 
the  active  Involvement  and  cooperation  of 
local  and  State  governments,  private  sector 
organteatkma,  and  health  care  and  social 

(d)  Rar<»is  um  Evaluatioiis.— Orant  re- 
ctptenta  shall  be  required  to  provide  periodic 
financial  reports  and  program  evaluations 
to  the  Endowment  and  to  agree  to  the  re- 
qutrements  of  section  12(c). 


(e)  Diaianonoii  or  OKAirTs.— 

(I)  Of  the  grants  made  by  the  Endowment 
in  any  year.  100  percent  of  the  initial 
$110,000,000  distributed  and  60  percent  of 
all  additional  amounU  distributed  shall  be 
allocated  to  localities  on  the  basis  of  relative 
need,  using  objective  indicators  of  the 
extent  of  homelessness  in  each  locality.  The 
Endowment  shall  consult  with  each  State  In 
determining  the  allocation  of  amounts 
under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Each  locaUty  designated  by  the  En- 
dowment to  receive  a  grant  shall  establish  a 
local  board  for  determining  the  appropriate 
distribution  of  the  amounts  received.  Such 
local  board  shall  Include  a  representative  of 
the  unit  of  local  government  involved. 

(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  with  respect  to  amounU  allocated 
under  this  subsection,  the  Endowment  shaU 
work  with  the  local  and  national  boards  es* 
tabllshed  under  the  food  distribution  and 
emergency  shelter  program  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  Bnergeney  Management 
Agency  under  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriatlona  Act.  1»M  (08  Stat  1382).  and 
shall  pursue  policies  and  procedures  consist- 
ent with  the  policies  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  such  program. 

(f)  RmxDtxs  roB  OaAira  NoNcoMru- 
AMCs.— Whenever  the  Endowment,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
finds  that  a  grantee  has  not  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  has  diverted 
funds  from  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  granted,  the  Endowment  shall  cease 
further  dlstnirsement  of  funds  until  there  Is 
no  kmger  any  failure  to  comply  or  the  diver- 
sion has  been  corrected,  or.  If  the  compli- 
ance or  correction  is  impossible,  such  grant- 
ee shall  be  required  to  repay  funds  that 
have  been  improperly  diverted  or  expended. 

8IC  t.  INOOWOKATION  OT  KNDOWHCNT. 

(a)  III  Obibul.— The  individuals  appoint- 
ed under  section  9  shall  serve  as  Incorpora- 
tors of  the  Endowment  and  shall  take  what- 
ever actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
Endowment  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act 

(b)  CHAnnasoif.— The  President  shall 
i«^g^f^*  1  of  the  Individuals  appointed 
under  section  9  as  chairperson  of  the  incor- 
porators, and  as  interim  chairperson  of  the 
Endowment  untU  such  time  as  a  chairper- 
son Is  elected  In  accordance  with  the  bylaws 
of  the  Endowment. 

8SC  t.  BOACD  or  DIRBCTORS. 

(a)  III  OxmBAL.— The  Endowment  shall  be 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  composed 
of  11  members. 

(b)  **—""■"■■  — 

(1)  Except  ss  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

(C)  1  Individual  designated  by  each  of  the 
following  organlaatlonK  the  United  Way  of 
America,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations,  Incorporated,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross;  and 

(D)  3  Individuals  (not  less  than  1  of  whom 
shall  be  repreaentatlve  of  private  business- 
es) appointed  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C) 
before  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  from  among  Individuals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  commitment  to  relieving  pover- 


ty, after  soliciting  and  giving  consideration 
to  recommendations  from  leading  individ- 
uals and  organisations  active  in  providing 
shelter,  food,  and  supportive  services  for  the 
homeless. 

(2)  Of  the  members  of  the  Board  appoint- 
ed under  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  Board  shall  designate  5 
members  to  serve  for  tenom  of  2  years  and  4 
members  to  serve  for  terms  of  4  years.  The 
Board  shall  make  such  designation  before 
the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any 
member  appointed  under  subparagraph  (C) 
or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1).  a  new  member  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  in  accordance 
with  the  bylaws  of  the  Endowment  Each 
such  new  member  shall  have  a  term  of  4 


may 


be  appointed  to 
member  of  the 


years. 

(4)  No  Individual 
more  than  1  term 
Board. 

(6)(A)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  occurring 
before  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall  be 
filled  In  the  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Any  member  ap- 
pc^nted  to  All  such  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(B)  Vacancies  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers. 

(0)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  until 
a  successor  has  taken  office. 

(C)  ^"«»—    MOT    TWOBM.    EMnOTXIS.— 

The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not.  by 
reason  of  their  membership  on  the  Board, 
be  considered  to  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovenunent 

(d)  Pat  amd  Expbisis.— 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay,  allowances,  or  beneflts  by 
reason  of  such  service. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall,  while 
attending  meetings  of  the  Board  or  whUe 
engaged  in  duties  relating  to  such  meetings 
or  In  other  activities  of  the  Board  under  this 
Act  be  allowed  (except  in  the  case  of  m«n- 
bers  of  the  Board  who  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovenunent)  travel  expenses  whUe  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, equal  to  that  authorised  by  section 
5703  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Oovemment  service  employed 
Intermittently.  Members  of  the  Board  shall 
minimte*  expenses  charged  to  the  Endow- 
ment while  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
thtoAct 

(e)  AuTHoamr  or  Boako.— In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Board,  after  receiving  recommendations 
from  the  National  Council  of  Shelter.  Food, 
and  Service  Providers  established  imder  sec- 
tion 10(a).  shall  have  authority— 

(1)  to  establish  policies,  procedures,  and 
programs; 

(2)  to  review  and  approve  applications  for 
financial  asistanre; 

(3)  to  solicit  and  receive  money  and  other 
property  contributed  to  the  endowmmt 

(4)  to  appoint  employees  as  necessary;  and 

(5)  to  make  necessary  expenditures  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(f)  LnCTTATIOH    OH    AMUJUHSTMATIVB   EZ- 

pxHsxs.— To  the  tnm»<miim  extent  practica- 
ble, the  funds  made  available  to  the  Endow- 
ment shall  be  used  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  direct  provision  of  services  to 
the  homeless  in  the  most  cost-efficient 
manner  practicable.  Not  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  En- 


dowment in  s^  year  may  be  utHtaed  for  ad- 
ministrative i 

(g)  DsuoknoM  or  AoraoaiTT.- The 
Board  may  I  delegate  authority  granted 
under  this  segtlon  to  the  CoudcD  in  order  to 
carry  out  thepurposes  of  this  Act 

(h)  Comixi^  o>  BoAiJD  Oacmoin.— 

(1)  The  bo«d  shall  actively  and  routinely 
solicit  eomitents  and  rewwnmmdations 
from  IndividiiBls  and  organisations  engaged 
In  the  provlfon  of  shelter,  food,  and  sup- 
portive services  for  the  homeless. 

(3)  The  Bo4rd  shaU  estabUah  policies  and 
procedures  t^  provide  the  opportunity  for 
localities  andlproviders  of  shelter,  food,  and 
supportive  services  for  the  homeless  to 
appeal  the  policies,  procedures,  and  actions 
of  the  Endowtnent 

8K.  I*.  NATKMIAI,  COUNCIL  OT  tagUltM,  rOOD. 

Ai«>  8BVICB  raovumg. 

(a)  EsTAau^mxin.- There  shall  be  within 
the  Endowmant  a  National  Council  of  Shel- 
ter, Food,  and  Service  Providers. 

(b)  MBOBasair.- The  Coundl  shall  be 
conuxMed  of  11  members  appointed  by  the 
Board  who  shall  be  selected  from  among  in- 
dividuals who  are  engaged  in  the  provision 
of  shelter,  food,  and  supportive  servioes  for 
the  hcHnelesg  and  from  among  individuals 
engaged  in  itesearch  relating  to  homeless- 
ness. The  B^ard  shall,  in  the  making  of 
such  amtoinfments,  give  conaideratlon  to 
such  recommendations  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  submitted  by  leading  indivlduaU 
and  organtsayons  active  in  Uie  provision  of 
shelter,  food,  jand  supportive  services  for  the 
homeless. 

(c)  Totia  «>r  Mnims- Bach  member  of 
the  Council  sball  hold  office  Ua  a  term  of  2 
years.  Such  terms  shall  be  staggered  as  de- 
termined by  ttie  Board  to  be  appropriate. 

(d)  Pat  am*  Eztbhsbs.— Bach  member  of 
the  Council,  while  attending  meetings  of 
the  Board  orl  while  engaged  in  duties  relat- 
ing to  such  actings  or  In  other  activities  of 
the  Board  under  this  Act  sball  be  allowed 
(except  in  th4  case  of  members  of  the  Board 
who  are  Menibers  of  Congress  or  officers  or 
employees  cf  the  Federal  Oovemment) 
travel  expeitoes  while  away  tntm  their 
homes  or  renihu'  places  of  business,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to 
that  authori^  by  section  5703  of  titte  5. 
United  Stated  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oov- 
emment seriice  employed  intermittently. 
Members  of  ihe  Council  shall  minimiar  ex- 
penses char^  to  the  Endowment  whQe 
carrying  out  Ihelr  duties  under  this  Act. 

(e)  RxsroiismLiTT  ams  AniBoaiTT  or 
CooMcn.— 

(1)  The  CoiuncU  shall  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  indi^uals  and  organiatlons  en- 
gaged in  the  provision  of  shelter,  food,  and 
supportive  s*vloes  for  the  homeless  to  be 
actively  aiKi  [cooperatively  involved  in  the 
dedsiimmaking  process  of  the  Endowment 
and  In  BttlT^rg  the  Board  to  carry  out  its 
resp(HisibiUties  under  this  Act 

(2)  The  Ooiincll  shall  have  authority- 

(A)  to  make  rerommwirtatlona  for  consid- 
eration by  thf  Board  roncrming  any  uMaom 
authorised  u»der  section  0  and  any  aetkms 
taken  by  tb«  Endowment  to  cany  out  the 
purposes  Hodj  requirements  of  this  MXi 

(B)  to  aasisi  the  Board  in  the  development 
of  guideline^  policies,  and  procedures  for 
the  review  of  requests  for  finanrlal  assist- 
ance under  t|>is  Act  and  the  seleetion  of  re- 
cipients for  sach  assistance;  and 

(C)  to  exercise  any  addittaaal  powers  and 
lesponsamtues  delegated  by  the  Board 
under  sectloq  (Kg). 

sac  II.  omc^  OP  KNDOwmNT. 

(a)  PusmgHT.— The  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Endowment  shaO  be  a  president 


appointed  by  the  Board  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  OoundL  The  president  of  the 
Endowment  sbaU  administer  the  daily  oper- 
ations of  the  Endowment  reporting  to  the 
Board  under  guidelines  and  procedures  to 
be  established  by  the  Board  with  the  recom- 
mendatlon  of  the  Council 

(b)  OiHBi  Omcam  ams  Emflot^es.— The 
Endowment  shall  have  such  other  officers 
and  employees  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

(c)  Tbms  or  ArronmooiT.— Officers  of 
the  Endowment  shall  be  appointed  on  such 
terms,  and  for  su^  terms  or  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board,  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

HK.  II.  laOOBOS  AND  AOMT  op  BNDOmBNT  AND 
HDCIPnNTS  OP  AflgUTANCB. 
(a)  Ammoal  iHnaraHMPiT  Ausr  or  Ehdow- 


(1)  The  accounts  of  the  Endowment  shall 
be  audited  aimnally  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or 
independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  The  audita  ahaU  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
aoooonta  of  the  Endowment  are  normally 
kept  All  books,  acoounta  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
Bodowment  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audita  ahall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audits,  and  fuU 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  any 
aaseta  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons 

(3)  The  report  of  each  such  badepeaAeat 
audit  shall  be  Included  in  the  annual  retort 
required  in  section  13.  Such  report  shaD  set 
forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  include 
such  statementa  as  are  necessary  to  present 
Caiily  the  aaseta  and  liabiUUes  of  the  En- 
dowment surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  changes  during  the  year,  supple- 
mented in  reasonable  detafl  by  a  statement 
of  the  income  and  expenses  of  the  Endow- 
ment during  the  year,  and  a  statement  of 
the  application  of  ftmds.  together  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Independent  auditor  of  such 
statementa 

(b)  Audits  or  EMSowMBrr  sr  Odrial  Ac- 
oouMmreOmcx.— 

(1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  En- 
dowment for  each  fiscal  year  may  be  audit- 
ed liy  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  principles  and  proce- 
dures and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  CTomptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  St«tes.  Any  such 
audit  diaD  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  aocounta  of  the  Endowment 
are  normally  kept  The  representatives  of 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  aocounta  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  En- 
dowment pertaining  to  ita  financial  transac- 
tions and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  f uU  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  any  aaseta  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agenta  and  custo- 
diana.  All  such  books,  accounta  records,  re- 
ports, files,  vtvtm,  and  property  of  the  En- 
dowment sball  remain  in  possession  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Endowment 

(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  to  the 
Coogreos.  Such  report  shall  contain  such 
oommenta  and  information  as  the  Ccmiptrol- 
ler  General  ms^  deem  necessary  to  inform 
Congress  of  the  financial  operations  and 
condition  of  the  Endowment  together  with 


such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Such  report  ahall 
also  show  specif  ieally  any  program,  expendi- 
ture, or  other  financial  tranaaction  or  un- 
dertaking otaaerved  in  the  course  of  the 
audit  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral.  has  been  carried  on  or  made 
without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each 
report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  President 
snd  to  the  Endowment  at  the  time  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress, 
(c)  Aocns  TO  Riooass  or  RacirixMTs  or 

ASSISTAIKB.— 

(1)  Each  recipient  of  sssiiitsncr  under  this 
Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  sssistsnrr,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
omnection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  fariHtat.f  an  eff ec- 
Uve  audit 

(2)  The  Endowment  or  any  of  ita  duly  au- 
thorised representatives,  shall  have  access 
tat  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documenta  papers,  and  reoordi 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  aasist- 
snce  received  under  this  title.  The  Oomp- 
troller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorised  representatives  shall 
also  have  access  to  such  books,  documenta 
peters,  and  records  for  such  purpose. 

SBC  M.  ANNUAL  BCPOBT  OP  BNDOWmNT. 

Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  Endowment  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 
Such  report  shaU  include  a  comiffehenstve 
and  detailed  report  of  the  operationa,  activi- 
ties, financial  oondltlan.  and  accomplish- 
menta  of  the  Endowment  under  this  Act  and 
may  include  audi  rrcnmmmrtstlnns  as  the 
Endowment  determine  to  be  appropriate. 
Such  report  shall  also  assess  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  problems  relating  to  home- 
lessness and  rwnmunrndatlnns  to  mcne  ef- 
fectively address  these  problems.  The  Board 
and  CouncO  members  and  offlcen  of  the 
Endowment  shall  be  available  to  testify 
before  apprtvrlate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  such  report  the  report 
of  any  audit  made  by  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral under  section  9,  or  any  other  matter 
that  any  such  committee  may  determine. 
SK. !«.  cooraunoN  bt  pbdbbal  ai»ncibb. 

Up(m  request  of  the  fiidowment  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  or  Instrumentality 
(Including  the  Commodity  Credit  Oorpoim- 
tlon)  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  coop- 
erate with  the  Endowment— 

(1)  to  identify  impedimenta  to  the  use  of 
existing  programs,  sorices,  and  beneflta  by 
the  homeless;  and 

(2)  to  Increase  the  opportunities  for  the 
homeless  to  gain  shdter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services  and  benefita 

8BC  li.  AinaOBIXAnON  or  AmH)PBUTION& 

(a)  Basic  Amoomt.— In  order  to  facilitate 
the  activities  of  the  Endowment  and  to  pro- 
vide resources  to  encourage  and  aolidt  vol- 
untary contributions  to  the  Endowment 
there  Is  auttuniaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Endowment  $110,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1966. 1967,  and  1968. 

(b)  MAicBora  Amoomt— 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  the  amounta  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  subsecttan  (a), 
there  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Endowment  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  198«.  1987.  and  1968. 
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(3)  The  ftvaOAbiUty  for  expenditure  or  ot>- 
llgmtkm  by  the  Endowment  of  any  imount 
appropriated  under  paragraph  (1)  ihall  be 
limited  for  each  flaeal  year  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  reeelved  by  the  Endow- 
ment for  such  flaeal  year  from  persona  or 
entlUee  other  than  the  Federal  C3ovem- 
ment. 

(c)  AvAaABiLiTT  UimL  Eznin»D.— Any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
as  I  Join  my  coUeagues  in  cosponsorlng 
legidation  that  recognises  the  perva- 
siveness of  homelessness  In  America 
and  begins  to  address  the  emergency 
that  exists.  I  feel  a  combination  of 
emotions.  I  am  saddened  by  the  plight 
of  these  forgotten  Americans.  I  am 
embarrassed  that  the  most  affluent 
country  in  the  world  has  done  so  little 
to  help  its  dtlsens  in  need. 

But.  Mr.  President,  today  I  feel 
proud  that  we  are  taking  action  that  I 
hope  will  allow  America  to  hold  its 
head  high  once  again.  Our  task  is  over- 
due and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  Job.  But 
it  becomes  clearer  every  day  that  inac- 
tiiHi  will  not  result  in  the  spontaneous 
eradication  of  homelessness. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  can 
solve  this  problem.  Nobody  pretends 
that  it  will.  Those  of  us  who  Join  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  today  recognize 
that  this  problem  has  its  roots  deeply 
seated  in  a  system  that  needs  to 
change.  The  future  of  the  problem  de- 
pends on  measures  like  this  that  wiU 
not  only  provide  fimding  for  the  agen- 
cies that  are  already  doing  the  Job.  but 
will  also  develop  the  information  that 
wm  allow  society  to  ocmibat  the  prob- 
lem on  a  more  comprehensive  basis. 

I  believe  I  meak  for  all  of  us  when  I 
say  that  I  hope  that  this  endowment 
and  the  other  remedies  Congress  may 
Tntin^**  for  the  homeless,  will  have 
short  lives.  The  notion  that  we  may 
have  to  have  a  permanent  agency  to 
deal  with  this  problem  is  unaccept- 
able. We  must  devote  our  efforts  to 
end  this  travesty  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
State  government  is  beginning  to  do 
its  part  by  providing  funds,  informa- 
tion, and  other  services.  These  States 
are  providing  a  model  for  other  States 
to  follow.  But  the  resources  of  the 
States  are  not  enough  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  so  far  abdicated  its 
responsibilities.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  send  a  message  that  the 
problem  of  the  homelessness  Is  a  chal- 
lenge—a challenge  that  wlU  be  diffi- 
cult However,  it  is  a  challenge  that  I 
believe  includes  in  it.  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

The  richness  of  our  country  in  spirit 
and  humanity  requires  that  we  bring 
along  those  of  us  who  have  not  shared 
In  the  American  dream.  America  may, 
in  fact,  be  back,  but  it  wiU  never  be 
truly  on  the  path  if  we  ignore  so  many 
of  our  dtiaens.  And.  while  much  of 
America  celebrates  in  a  recovery,  the 
grim  reality  is  that  the  uncounted 


multitudes  of  homeless  people  on  the 
streets  of  America  are  a  living  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact  that  a  rising  tide  does 
not  always  lift  all  boats. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Blarch  3  edition  of  the 
National  Journal  entitled  "Faulty 
Food  and  Shelter  Programs  Draw 
Charge  That  Nobody's  Home  to  Home- 
less." by  Lynda  V.  Mapes.  be  printed 
in  the  Rbooko  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBD.  as  follows: 

Paultt  Pood  axd  SHXLTsa  PaooBAiia  Dkaw 
CHAaoB  That  Nosodt's  Horn  to  He 


(By  Linda  V.  Mapes) 

Despite  an  upturn  In  the  nation's  econo- 
my and  improvement  in  the  imemployment 
picture,  the  number  of  homeleas  people  in 
America  is  on  the  rise.  And  so  is  criticism  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  response. 

Administration  critics  charge  that  the 
homeleaa  have  fallen  victim  to  budget-cut- 
ting initiatives  aimed  at  curt>lng  federal 
deficits  and  that  the  Administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  horaelessneas  has 
been  half-hearted  and  Ineffective. 

Critics  point  to  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
1M6  budget  proposal  to  eliminate  a  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department  (HH8) 
commimlty  services  block  grant  that  has 
provided  an  estimated  $12S  million  in  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  to  the  poor,  elimi- 
nate a  $310  million  emergency  food  and 
shelter  program  run  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (FEMA)  and 
Impose  a  two-year  moratorium  on  spending 
for  federal  assisted  housing  for  the  poor. 

"The  cities  are  trying  to  help  the  home- 
leas-some  of  them  kicking  and  screaming, 
under  court  order."  said  Rep.  Ted  Weiss.  D- 
N.T.,  chairman  of  the  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources.  "But  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  most  prominent  among  the 


Two  Administration  InlUattvea  for  the 
homeleas— a  program  to  convert  buildings 
on  military  installations  Into  shelters  and 
an  Interagency  task  force  on  the  hmneless— 
have  been  especially  controversial,  drawing 
the  charge  that  they  were  poorly  managed 
and  Ineffective. 

In  reply  to  the  critics,  the  Administration 
points  to  the  enormity  of  the  problem  and 
the  difficulty  of  Identifying  and  treating  it. 
"It's  easy  for  Congress  to  start  ripping  into 
us.  saying  that  we're  not  doing  anything," 
said  Dr.  Harvey  VIeth.  the  task  force  direc- 
tor. "It's  a  difficult  problem.  We're  working 
on  It." 

BOW  MAKT  HOMKLSSS? 

By  every  available  estimate,  homelessness 
Is  on  the  rise.  Quantifying  the  problem  Is  a 
tricky  propoaltkm.  however.  To  date,  two 
national  attempts  have  been  made  to  count 
the  homeless,  but  each  provoked  a  storm  of 
controversy.  A  19M  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department  (HUD)  report  esti- 
mated that  on  any  given  night  last  Decem- 
ber, 3M.00O-3M,00O,  persons  were  homeless. 

Advocates  for  the  homeless  took  issue 
with  the  HUD  estimate.  An  alternative  esti- 
mate by  the  Community  for  Creative  Non- 
violence, a  Washington  advocacy  group,  put 
the  figure  at  2  million-3  million. 

The  controversy  has  angered  many  policy 
makers  and  advocates  for  the  homeless. 
"I've  been  up  here  IS  months,  and  every- 
one's   dl^ering    over    the    numbers    and 


they're  not  doing  anything  about  the  prob- 
lem." said  Joseph  Vantrone,  minority  staff 
member  on  the  House  Banking.  FInanoe  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  "I  think  the 
bottom  line  is,  even  If  you  accept  the  lower 
nimiber,  it's  still  a  problem— and  we've  got 
to  do  something  about  It" 

Afto-  accommodating  battered  women  and 
runaway  ctUldren.  emergency  shelters  can 
make  available  about  91.000  beds  nation- 
wide. Even  using  HUD'S  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  homeless  people,  for 
every  one  who  can  get  Inside  a  shelter,  two 
or  three  cannot 

A  1M4  survey  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  (OAO)  found  that  the  number  of 
homeleas  people  in  America  increased  by  38 
per  cent  in  1983.  In  a  separate  study,  the 
XJA.  Conference  of  Mayors  found  that 
demand  for  shelter  increased  by  89  per  cent 
In  1983.  with  63  per  cent  of  88  dtles  sur- 
veyed saying  they  were  unable  to  meet  the 
demand.  In  an  earlier  mayors  conference 
survey  of  U  dtles,  78  per  cent  reported  that 
shelter  was  the  emergency  service  ouMt  In 
demand,  ahead  of  food,  income  assistance, 
medical  care  and  enogy  aaststance. 

The  HUD  report  and  the  OAO  study  also 
Indicate  that  the  demographics  of  homeless- 
ness are  '•hmg<i»g  While  the  homeleas  used 
to  be  made  up  primarily  of  alcoholics,  drug 
addlcU  and  older,  white  men.  the  homeleas 
today  are  younger  (average  age  34);  Include 
more  minorities  (44  per  cent)  and  more  fam- 
ilies with  children  (21  per  eent).  Homeless 
stagle  women,  once  a  demogr^hic  rarity, 
now  make  up  13  per  cent  of  the  homeless 
population. 

Further,  while  the  homeless  were  once 
considered  to  be  a  more  or  leas  permanent 
underdaas,  an  increasing  percentage  of 
their  ranks  are  people  who  have  become 
homeleas  through  drcumstanoes  such  as  un- 
employment eviction  and  family  and  per- 
sonal crises.  More  than  half  the  homeless 
have  completed  hlgto  achobl.  and  30  per  cent 
have  attended  college,  according  to  a  1084 
report  by  the  prealdentlal  Federal  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  the  Homeleas. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  surprised  people  eating 
in  soup  lines  and  selling  their  blood."  said 
Mitch  Snyder,  head  of  the  Community  for 
Creative  Non-violence. 

PDSKAL  FACIOBS 

Two  federal  policy  changea— delnstltution- 
allxatlon  of  the  nation's  mentally  ill  and  a 
decline  In  federally  assisted  low-Income 
housing  programs— have  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  homelessness. 

Irene  Schlfren  Levlne,  coordinator  of  the 
HH8  program  for  the  homeless  mentally  111. 
said  In  an  interview  that  28-80  per  cent  of 
the  homeleas  population  is  estimated  to  be 
seriously  and  chronically  mentally  lU.  "The 
problems  of  homeleas  persons  are  related  to 
our  mental  health  system  and  will  not  dissi- 
pate with  economic  recovery."  she  ssJd. 

The  widespread  release  of  mental  patients 
from  institutions  began  in  the  1980s, 
spurred  by  the  development  of  antipsycho- 
tic drugs  that  alleviated  many  symptoms  of 
mental  Ulneas,  enabling  mental  patients  to 
live  in  a  less  restrictive  setting  than  a  state 
mental  hospltaL 

With  the  passage  of  the  1983  Commimlty 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mental  patients— 73  per  cent 
of  the  1959  state  mental  hospital  popula- 
tion—were released  Into  communities  over 
the  next  30  years.  But  In  many  cases,  they 
were  released  with  little  more  than  a  bus 


ticket  on  What  homeleas  advocate  Snyder 
calls  "a  forced  march  to  nowhere." 

It  was  liAended  that  the  detaMtitutional- 
Ized  mentally  111  would  be  referred  to  aome 
2.000  conmiunlty-baaed  mental  health  facili- 
ties to  be  lluflt  throughout  the  nation.  But 
after  federal  money  appropriated  by  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  centers  ran  out  four- 
and-a-haU-years  later,  states  and  loealltiea 
faUed  to  pkk  up  the  tab.  TD  date,  only  788 
craters  have  been  built 

Further,  'where  centers  were  built  com- 
munities cfften  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
havens  for  the  mentally  ill  that  reformers 
had  hoped  "Basically,  the  mental  health 
centers  weie  parachuted  Into  the  nelghbm-- 
hood.  and  Ithe  neii^borhood  dldnt  provide 
a  warm  welcome  for  peoide  considered  to  be 
deviant"  sidd  Art  NapmtaA  dean  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Sdenoea  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  UQlversity  In  Clevdand.  "The  proc- 
ess started!  for  all  the  humane  reasons  and 
ended  up  qwlth]  the  back  wards  of  the  dty 
and  state  |  hospitals  [becoming]  the  dty 
streets.  Tne  snake  pit  has  Just  been  moved 
from  one  ptaoe  to  another." 

Another  \  factor  that  has  Increased  the 
ranks  of  tl|e  homeleas  is  the  nation's  grow- 
ing shortage  of  low-income  housing,  caused 
in  part  by'demolltkm  and  deterioratfam.  A 
1984  OAO  report  estimated  that  a  million 
slni^e-room  units  were  lost  nationwide 
during  the  1970s,  nearly  half  the  total 
supply.  New  York  City  alone  lost  80  per  cent 
of  Its  sin^  units  to  demolition  and  conver- 
sion during  that  decade. 

In  the  iwantlme.  Federal  funds  for  subsi- 
diaed  houwig  have  declined  80  per  cent 
from  $31  billion  in  fiscal  1981  to  leas  than 
$11  billion:  In  1985.  The  mayors  conference 
survey  last  year  found  the  average  wait  for 
aU  types  of  housing  — Istsncr  was  30 
months.  The  survey  also  found  that  demand 
for  assisted  housing  is  so  out  of  proportion 
to  avalWttnity  that  81  per  cent  of  the  dtles 
surveyed  Had  doaed  their  waiting  lists. 

In  his  first  term.  Reagan  Instituted  sweep- 
ing rh"«gt«  that  scaled  bade  low-income 
housing  p|t)grams.  Tbit  primary  initiative 
was  a  voucher  program  under  which  poor 
people  ara  given  vouchers  to  present  to 
landlords  p.  exchange  for  hou-itng. 

The  plaif  antr'^i*  there  la  no  shortage  of 
publldy  attisted  housing.  But  a  mayors  con- 
ference suivey  found  that  In  half  the  dtles 
surveyed.  15  per  cent  of  the  vouchers  Issued 
by  houslnfe  authoritiea  were  voided  aftn 
three  modths  because  pnmwctlve  tenanta 
were  una^e  to  And  suitable  housing. 
noGKAMS  DimsB  nut 
Both  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  ini- 
tiatives aitned  at  providing  shelter  for  the 
homeleas  have  drawn  sharp  criticism.  The 
program  to  convert  unuaed  buildings  on 
military  i^stiUlatkms  into  ahelters  erupted 
Into  contitoversy  last  October  when  It  was 
revealed  mat  only  3  of  800  buildings  identi- 
fied by  ^  Pentagon  as  possible  shelter 
sites  had  lieen  converted. 

The  Defmse  Department  spent  $900,000 
on  the  hcgneless  program,  allowing  the  re- 
maining $t.l  million  to  be  spent  to  upgrade 
facilities  for  lairposea  other  than  housing 
thehomelfen. 

"It's  said  the  program  Is  going  to  be  reau- 
thorised  gnd  obviously  that's  bettCT  than 
not"  saldi  Robert  Hayea.  attorney  for  the 
New  ToriE^baaed  Coalitloa  for  the  Hometeas. 
"But  the  boint  Is  that  another  winter  has 
come  and  jgone  and  some  people  could  have 
beeninsldfe."  _       , 

The  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Homeless- 
ness has  ^so  drawn  heavy  fire.  Created  in 
October  1983  by  HHS  Secretary  Margaret 


M.  Heckler,  the  task  force  was  designed  to 
cut  red  tape  and  act  as  an  intennediary  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  private 
aector  to  distribute  surplus  government  sup- 
Idtes  to  the  homeless.  The  Interior  and  De- 
fenae  Departments,  HHS  and  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  (OSA)  were  among 
the  13  federal  agendes  woridng  under  task 
force  director  Vleth. 

Critics  of  the  task  force  point  out  that  it 
has  been  slow  to  deliver  on  agreements  it 
entered  into  with  federal  agendes.  For  ex- 
ample, an  agreement  between  the  Defense 
Department  and  HHS  called  for  the  linkage 
of  military  ccmmiasartes  with  food  banks 
across  the  nation,  enabling  food  banks  to 
obtain  nonmarketable,  surplus  foodstuffs 
through  commissary  vendors.  In  all.  11  food 
banks  were  linked  with  190  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force  and  Marine  installations.  But  as  late 
as  last  November,  a  full  year  Into  the  pro- 
gram, only  22  Installations  were  actually  de- 
livering food  to  the  food  banks,  and  the 
amount  of  food  distributed  was  too  small 
for  HHS  to  quantify  for  a  congreaslonal  sub- 
committee Investigating  the  task  force's  per- 
formance. 

In  another  agreement,  OSA  agreed  to 
fhmatf  empty  buildings  for  use  by  tooA 
banks  and  shelters.  So  far,  only  3  of  900 
available  buildings  have  been  converted. 

"It's  easy  to  be  critical,"  Vieth  said  In  an 
Intervew.  "But  we  didn't  know  how  to 
handle  the  situation.  We  knew  there  was  a 
problem,  so  we  started  to  look  at  it,  and  by 
ria^t  now  we  have  a  lot  of  things  we  can  say 
about  it" 

The  task  force's  agenda  for  the  coming 
year,  said  Vieth,  will  focus  on  working  to  de- 
liver surplus  federal  goods  to  peoirte  wishing 
to  help  the  homeless  and  trying  to  expand 
access  of  homeless  people  to  federal  safety- 
net  programs.  "The  real  potential  for  help- 
ing theae  people  is  in  these  entitlement  pro- 
grams—they enable  their  lives  to  be  viable. 
It's  a  potential  we've  only  begun  to  mine," 
said  i*»»»h»ii  Boarman.  a  siieclal  assistant 
to  Vleth. 

In  a  confidential  report  to  the  President 
last  August  obtained  by  Weiss,  the  task 
force  Identified  restrictions  and  require- 
ments In  federal  entitlement  programs  that 
make  the  homeless  Ineligible  for  aid.  For  ex- 
ample, aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren is  off  limits  for  most  homeless  people, 
87  per  cent  of  whom  are  single. 

The  homeless  are  also  ineligible  for  food 
stampa  if  they  are  In  a  shelter  because  they 
are  dasslf led  as  being  institutionalised.  And 
while  aodal  security  benefits  are  available 
to  the  homeleas  mentally  ill.  their  incapac- 
ity often  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  and  manage  the  money.  In  the 
wnmtng  year,  the  task  force  plans  to  work  to 
duplicate  the  outreach  efforts  currently 
being  made  In  New  York  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  office  to  sign  up  home- 
leas persons  eligible  for  benefits  in  church- 
es, shelters  and  on  the  streets. 

SnSGKT  BATTLE 

Meanwhile.  Administration  critics  are  set- 
ting their  sights  on  a  fight  in  Congress  to 
block  the  President's  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  HHS  community  services  block  grant 
that  provided  $425  million  in  state  food  and 
shelter  programs  for  the  poor  from  fiscal 
1981-83.  to  eliminate  the  FEMA  program 
and  to  impose  a  proposed  two-year  morato- 
rium on  low-income  housing. 

Dennis  KwiatkowsU.  director  of  the 
FEMA  program,  estimated  that  13  million 
nlfl^ts  of  shelter  and  85  million  meals  were 
provided  by  groups  at  the  state  and  local 
level  under  the  program  from  fiscal  1983-85. 


Asked  about  the  agency's  decision,  not  to  re- 
quest any  funds  for  the  program  for  fiscal 
1988.  he  said:  "We're  an  emergency  manage- 
ment agency,  we're  not  in  the  welfare  busi- 


"As  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  it  was  an  effec- 
tive program."  said  Hayea.  "But,"  he  added, 
"it's  discouraging  that  the  only  federal 
agency  that  can  be  trusted  to  spend  money 
for  the  homeless  is  the  agency  that's  sup- 
posed to  help  people  when  they  get  hit  with 
a  hurricane  or  a  tornado.  For  a  sm^  pro- 
gram, it  would  get  very  high  marics.  But 
FEMA's  never  been  interested  in  doing 
this." 

The  budget  proposal  drawing  the  loudest 
protests  Is  the  housing  moratorium.  "With 
homeleasness  rising  all  across  the  country,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  willful  neglect  for  Con- 
gress to  approve  this,"  said  Barry  Zlgas, 
presidoit  of  the  National  Low  Income  Hous- 
ing Coalition. 

Weiss  and  other  congressional  advocates 
for  the  homeless,  such  as  Reps.  Henry  B. 
CJonsalex.  D-Texas.  and  Mary  Roae  Oakar. 
D-Ohlo.  are  introducing  legislation  to  create 
new  federal  programs  designed  to  reverse 
proposed  cuts  in  low-Income  housing  pro- 
grams, set  up  services  for  the  homeless  and 
create  pilot  programs  to  demonstrate  the 
practicality  of  subsidiaed  housing  and  serv- 
ices as  an  alternative  to  institutionalizing 
homeless  people. 

Sponsors  omcede.  faowevn'.  that  such  leg- 
islation will  be  difficult  to  pass  In  the  face 
of  qriraling  federal  defidts.  And  advocatea 
of  l<mger-range  programs  face  an  evoi 
steeper  uphDl  battle  because  of  the  very 
large  price  tag  involved,  espedally  for  pro- 
grams involving  the  chronically  mmtally  ilL 

"What  you've  got  are  people  who  are 
going  to  need  a  great  deal  of  care  in  evoy 
aspect  of  their  dally  functioning— housing, 
vocational  rehabfliUtion.  financial  assist- 
ance, medical  azxl  paydilatrie  care,  you 
name  it,"  said  Ellen  Basstik.  who  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  Harvard  Univwslty 
BCedical  SchooL  "And  some  of  them  are 
going  to  need  it  forever— you're  talking 
about  decades  of  total  treatment  It's  not 
Just  exiiaisive  it's  really  expenshre." 

In  the  face  of  flscal  austerity  and  record 
federal  defidts.  creating  new  federal  pro- 
grams to  provide  this  Und  of  comprehen- 
sive, long-term  care  for  the  homeless  seems 
unlikely. 

"Whoi  you  look  at  the  budget  cuts,  we're 
trying  to  salvage  what  we  already  have." 
said  Vantrone,  of  the  House  Housing  and 
Urtwn  Development  Subcommittee.  "It's 
hard  to  invent  new  programs.  We've  got  to 
make  do  with  what  we've  got" 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  home- 
lessness in  America  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  national  tragedy.  Though 
reliable  statistics  are  hard  to  come  by. 
everyone  can  agree  that  the  sheer 
number  of  homeless  Americans  is 
enormous— as  many  as  3  million,  and 
that  their  ranics  are  increasing  every 
year. 

At  the  most  basic  level,  the  homeless 
need  help  in  simply  finding  haven 
from  the  elements  in  emergency  shel- 
ters. Studies  have  demonstrated  that 
for  the  most  part,  shelters  for  the 
homeless  are  operated  by  private,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  local  governments.  The  only 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  providing  for  these  life-or- 
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death  needs  has  been  through  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
administered  by  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  [FEMA].  This 
program  has  inroTlded  a  mechanism 
through  which  Federal  dollars  have 
been  distributed  quickly  and  efficient- 
ly to  the  people  who  can  best  put 
them  to  use— local  shelter  and  soup 
kitchen  operators. 

By  all  accounts,  the  FEMA  Program 
has  been  a  tremendous  success.  With  a 
minimum  of  bureaucratic  overhead 
and  Intervention,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  funneled  critical  money  to 
the  local  groups  that  stand  as  the  very 
last  level  of  the  social  safety  net. 

The  FEMA  Program  is  slated  to 
expire,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  With  the  termination  of 
this  program,  the  support  efforts  so 
carefully  woven,  so  tentatively  in 
place,  will  unravel,  with  brutal  results 
for  the  homeless.  In  my  hCMnetown  of 
Pittsburgh,  where  FEICA  money  pro- 
vides at  least  half  the  fimdlng  for  local 
shelter*,  the  price  for  ending  this  pro- 
gram will  be  tallied  in  hiunan  misery. 

Today  Senator  Dxzoh  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  to  replace  and 
improve  upon  the  FEMA  Program. 
Our  proposal  would  establish  a  wholly 
private,  nonprofit  organisation— the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Home- 
less—which would  operate  in  a  fashion 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  FEMA  Pro- 
gram, but  with  even  less  Federal  inter- 
ventloo.  and  enhanced  responsibility. 
Congrcaisman  Lowbt  has  Introduced  a 
similar  proposal  in  the  House. 

The  National  Endowment  would  re- 
ceive from  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
annual  seed  grant  of  $110  million.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Treasury  would 
match,  dollar  for  dollar,  all  private 
contributions  received  by  the  endow- 
ment up  to  an  annual  limit  of  $50  mil- 
lion. The  total  Federal  appKH>riatlon 
would  not  exceed  $160  million,  which 
is  consistent  with  a  budget  freese  in 
that  naiA  spent  that  amount  last 
year. 

The  endowment  would  serve  four 
major  purposes.  First,  it  would 
manage  the  distribution  of  Federal 
and  private  ccmtributions  to  local  serv- 
ice providers  for  food,  shelter,  and 
supportive  services.  In  this  capacity, 
the  endowment  would  replace  the 
FEliA/natdosial  board  arrangement. 

SecosMl.  the  endowment  would  work 
to  improve  the  linkages  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  all 
levels  of  government,  in  addressing 
the  problems  of  the  homeless. 

Third,  the  endowment  would,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organisations, 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  the  hcMneless  and  successful 
strategies  for  dealing  with  it. 

Finally,  a  portion  of  the  funding  for 
services  would  be  awarded  to  innova- 
tive demonstration  projects,  which,  if 
successful,  could  be  replicated  else- 
where. 


On  July  31.  1985.  the  FEMA  Pro- 
gram wiU  begin  to  gear  down,  and  will 
be  dismantled  soon  thereafter  if  Con- 
gress does  not  act.  Congress  could 
choose  to  continue  to  fund  the  FEMA 
Program  on  an  ad  hoc  iM^sas  it  has 
for  the  past  2  years,  but  FEMA  does 
not  want  this  program  any  longer.  The 
success  of  the  FEMA  Program  Is  predi- 
cated on  minimal  Federal  Interven- 
tion, and  maximum  flexibility  provid- 
ed to  the  private,  nonprofit  sector  for 
meeting  local  needs.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  Is  best  to  extend  this  concept,  and 
replace  the  FEMA  Program  with  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Homeless, 
rather  than  transfer  it  to  another 
agency. 

In  a  society  plagued  by  holes  in  the 
safety  net  of  support  programs,  the 
homeless  face  the  possibility  of  no  net 
at  all.  We  need  an  intelligent  strategy 
to  restore  hope  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  whose  only  address  Is  an 
abandoned  car  or  a  heating  grate. 
Meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  home- 
less stands  as  a  challenge  to  the  con- 
science of  this  Nation  and  all  Its  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions.  I  think  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Homeless 
would  help  us  in  meeting  that  chal- 
lenge, and  for  this  reason  I  commend 
this  proposal  to  my  coUeagues. 


THSniOBLBIOr 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  another  winter  and  we 
witness  the  unfolding  of  a  beautiful 
spring  here  and  elsewhere,  we  would 
do  well  to  think  back  to  the  bitter  cold 
of  January  and  remember  that  every 
winter  thousands  of  Americans  roam 
the  streets  of  our  cities  looking  for 
shelter  from  the  cold.  Indeed,  even 
during  the  warmer  months  these  indi- 
viduals must  engage  daily  In  a  degrad- 
ing search  for  food  and  shelter. 

The  problem  of  homelessness  Is  a 
source  of  great  national  shame.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  delude 
ourselves  with  the  notion  that  the 
hcmieless  represent  a  small  group  of 
individuals,  mainly  alcoholic  men,  who 
have  chosen  their  lifestyle  and  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  part  of  society's  main- 
stream. The  facts  paint  a  different  pic- 
ture. 

AU  sources  agree  that  the  homeless 
population  Is  large  and  on  the  rise.  Es- 
timates range  from  250,000  to  3  mil- 
lion homeless  on  a  given  night.  The 
homeless  population  Is  composed  of 
many  different  groups,  each  with  its 
own  problems  and  needs.  The  delnsti- 
tutionalised  chronicaUy  mentally  ill 
comprise  a  large  portion  of  persons 
who  seek  requite  In  shelters  for  the 
homeless,  with  several  studies  stiggest- 
Ing  that  perhaps  as  many  as  half  of 
shelter  residents  are  mentally  ill.  The 
shelters  are  also  fiUed,  however,  with 
persons  not  fitting  the  stereotype  of 
the  social  outcast.  Elderly  poor  and 
unemployed  single  persons  make  up  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  homeless, 
with  single  women  representing  about 


13  percent  of  this  population.  And 
most  observers  agree  that  the  fastest 
growing  subgroup  among  the  homeless 
Is  conuxwed  of  unemployed  Individuals 
and  their  entire  families.  It  Is  no 
longer  uncommon  to  see  a  nimiber  of 
children  In  these  shelter^  or  wander- 
ing the  streets  with  their  parents 
searching  for  food  and  clothing. 

The  homeless  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Governor's  Homeless  Task  Force  esti- 
mates that  there  are  20,000  homeless 
persons.  They  can  be  found  beneath 
highway  bridges,  on  our  subway 
grates,  and  in  cars,  tents,  doorways 
and  parks.  Their  misery  is  visible  not 
only  In  New  York.  Washington.  Los 
Angeles,  and  Philadelphia,  but  also  in 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  Paterson,  Tren- 
ton, and  Camden. 

Contrary  to  certain  statements  by 
the  present  administration,  very  few 
of  the  homeless  choose  to  live  in  the 
streets.  Homelessness,  instead,  stems 
from  a  variety  of  factors:  Unemploy- 
ment, social  service  and  disability  cut- 
backs, lack  of  aftercare  services  for 
the  deinstltutionallaed  mentally  ill. 
and  housing  shortfalls  in  uriian  areas. 
Sadly,  several  Federal  policy  decisions 
have  contributed  to  this  situation. 
Federal  support  for  subsidized  housing 
has  declined  precipitously  in  the  past 
5  years  at  a  time  when,  according  to  a 
recent  GAO  study,  the  Nation  Is  expe- 
rlendng  a  growing  shortage  of  low- 
income  housing.  Federal  mental 
health  policy,  dating  to  the  1963  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
has  unwittingly  resulted  in  a  growing 
population  of  chronically  mentally  ill 
persons  who  are  not  receiving  appro- 
priate services  and  many  of  whom  find 
themselves  living  on  the  streets. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  matters 
worse.  President  Reagan  has  proposed 
in  his  budget  that  we  cut  the  major 
Federal  programs  providing  assistance 
to  the  homeless.  The  President  has 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program  operated 
through  FSaiA,  to  eliminate  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant,  and  to 
impose  a  2-year  moratorium  on  low- 
income  housing. 

Public-minded  citizens  and  groups 
are  presently  working  on  behalf  of  the 
homeless.  Volunteer  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  and.  on  a  more  local  level, 
many  churches  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
help.  Individuals,  such  as  Msgr.  John 
Hourlhan  of  St.  John's  Church  in 
Newark,  are  donating  their  time, 
energy,  and  in  many  cases,  their 
money.  Still,  the  problem  outstrips  the 
resources  available. 

Frankly,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
government— Federal,  State,  and 
local— has  done  little  to  aid  the  home- 
less, and  the  President  Is  asking  the 
Federal    Government    to    reduce    its 
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commitmeiit'  There  is  simply  no  a  list  of  the  people/organizations  with 
excuse  for  jthe  Government  to  ignore  whom  I  conferred  and  the  weiu)ons/in' 
the  plight  of  our  most  needy  citizens. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  oonUnue  those 
programs  lihich  have  suooeMfully  ad- 
dressed soine  of  the  needs  of  the 
homeless.  It  is  also  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Odvemment,  in  concert  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  vol- 
untary org^mlzations,  search  for  ways 
to  address  'the  long-term  problems  of 
the  homeltess.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  4nd  must  take  a  position  of 
leadership  In  combating  this  problem. 

For  thes^  reasons  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  Senator  Dixon  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  ^lis  leglslatiim  which  would 
establish  a  National  Endowment  for 
the  Homeltes.  In  addition  to  providing 
the  author^tion  necessary  to  contin- 
ue emergelicy  food  and  shelter  relief 
programs,  this  bill  would  promote 
greater  cooperation  between  the  vol- 
untary, pr^te.  and  public  sectors  In 
coordlnatizlg  efforts  to  assist  the 
homeless,  i 

This  NatK>n  was  built  by  immigrants 
searching  lor  a  new  home  in  a  land  of 
opportunity.  Sadly,  snne  of  these 
Americans— most  notably  the  home- 
less—are itill  searching.  This  day 
marks  an  citf  ort  by  the  National  Coali- 
tion for  the  Homeless  to  make  the 
people  of  ^ur  country  more  aware  of 
the  plight  of  the  homeless.  Our  task, 
however,  is  to  see  to  it  that  this  prob- 
lem not  vanish  from  view  after  a  single 
day  of  reoo^tion.  While  still  more 
must  be  done  to  address  the  full  scope 
of  this  pitoblem.  this  bill  will  help 
these  unfojrtunate  people  find,  if  not 
the  American  dream,  at  least  a  safe, 
warm  plaof  to  sleep. 
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stallations  which  I  visited. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

COmULTATIOH 

President  Reacsn. 

Secretary  of  State  Sbultz. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kiaaln- 
ler. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger. 

National  Security  Advisor  Robert  McFar- 
lane. 

Poima-  National  Security  Advisor  William 
Clark. 

AmiMandor  Paul  Nitze. 

Ambaaaador  Edward  Rowny. 

Ambaaaador  Oerard  Smitti. 

AmlMMMdor  Paul  Wamke. 

AmlwaMdor  Kenneth  Adelman. 

Under^eeretaiy  Ridiard  DelAuer. 

General  Oordon  FomeU. 

Oeneral  Brent  Scowcrof t 

Dr.  Ron  Leluian. 

Under-Secretary  Rlcliard  Perle. 

General  Ridiard  Ellis. 

START  Advisor  James  Woolsey. 

Action  for  Nuclear  Disarmament. 

Bucks  County  Alliance  for  Nuclear  Arms 
ContioL 

Common  Cause. 

CooncU  for  a  liveable  World. 

Gladwyne  Presbyterian  Churcli. 

Lawyers  Alliance  for  Arms  Control. 

PA  Cw»«p»ir<  for  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freese. 

Pennsylvania  Effort  to  Halt  MX. 

n  off ailfinal  Ontanizations  for  Nuclear 
ArmsControL 

Ststers  of  the  Immaculate  Heart. 

Women's  International  I/easue  for  Peace. 

World  Peace  and  Justice  Committee  of 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese. 

Unitarian  Church. 


neritan 
;>lac«toi 


ROUTINiE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previofs  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  fori  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  biisiness.  not  to  extend 
beyond  3  p.m.,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  QU4YLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ahsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PEpaSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  oall  the  roU. 

The  assvtant  legislative  deiic  pro- 
ceeded to  <^the  roll. 

Mr.  SPBCTrER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  IWSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocBRAH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MX  dONSULTA'nONS  AND 
VISITA-nONS 

Bdr.  SPE)CTER.  Mr.  President,  when 
my  staten^nt  on  the  MX  was  printed 
in  the  CoHGiuBSioHAL  RaooRO  on 
March  19.  1985.  iiutdvertently  the  at- 
tached lists,  to  which  I  referred,  were 
omitted.    { 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congrxssiohal  Ricoro 


VlSITATIOlTS 

Nov.  1961,  Edwards  AFB,  Calif..  Inspected 
B-l's  and  B-52's. 

Feb.  19S2.  Grand  Porks.  NJ}..  Inspected 
Minuteman  facilities  Omaha,  Nebraska:  Vis- 
ited SAC  Headquarters:  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Inmected  Industrial  research  establishment 
facOitles  (AF  Space  Div.,  TRW.  Rockwell 
Xnta)  on  satellites. 

Apr.  1982,  Charleston.  S.C..  Inspected  Po- 
seidon Fleet  Ballistic  MissQe  Base. 

May,  1962,  USAEUR  HQ.  Heidelberg. 
HeUbronn,  Blndlach  Hof ,  Grafenwoehr,  Vll- 
seck.  Bad  Toelz  Camp  Worden,  Germer- 
sbetan:  Visited  Army  facilities  In  Europe. 

Nov.  19«2,  Los  Angeles.  CA,  Rand.  TRW 
on  apace  lasers  and  other  weapons.  ABM 
Systems,  antlsatelllte  systems:  Geneva, 
Switaerland.    Observed    START    Talks    In 

Apr.  1983,  Norfolk,  VA.  Inspected  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  Otrrler  Elsenhower. 

Aug.  1963.  Colorado  Springs.  CO.  Visited 
NORAD  Headquarters. 

Nov.-Dec.  1983.  MUdenhall  AFB.  UK. 
Gieenham  Common  AFB,  UK,  Lakenheath 
AFB,  ITK,  Observed  GLCM  and  FB-Ill 
units;  Ramsteln  AFB,  W.  Germ.,  Bltburg 
AFB,  W.  Germ.,  Sembach  AFB,  W.  Germ., 
Inspected  F-15,  A-10.  OV-10  unit:  Swabisch- 
Gemund  Army  Base.  Mutlangen  missile  site, 
W.  Germ.,  Observed  assembly  of  Pershing 
n:  Geneva.  Swltz..  Observed  START  Talks 
In  Geneva. 

August  1984.  Oman.  Saudi  Arabia,  In- 
spected Rapid  Deployment  Force  and  Mid- 
East  Naval  Task  Force. 


S.  749— UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS  EXTENSION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Ixns,  Mr.  Hxniz.  Mr.  Mathus.  Mx. 
MoTHiHAH.  and  myself,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  held  at 
the  desk  until  the  close  of  business  at 
the  end  of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SPECTE31.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  prior 
to  the  close  of  business,  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  it  be  disposed  of  prior  to  the  dose 
of  business  on  the  day  on  which  it  is 
considered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

ISx.  SIMPSON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
absence  of  that  unanimous  consent.  I 
send  the  biU  to  the  desk  in  the  regular 
course  of  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  received  and  i^ipropriately 
referred- 

Bfr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  not  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
not  be  read. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbochtd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

a  749 
Be  U  enaettd  6y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaenUMve*   of  the    United.   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  auemUed.  That— 

(a)  ExTKHSiOR  or  PaOOBAM.— 

(1)  Section  602(fX2)  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "September  30". 

(2)  Section  805(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striUng  out  "April  1"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "October  1".  

(b)  MoDiPicATioii  or  Acanafsms.— The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the  eariieat 
practicable  date  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  propose  to  each  State  with 
wiilch  he  tias  In  effect  an  agreement  undn* 
secticm  602  of  the  Federal  Supidemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982  a  modification  of 
such  agreemmt  designed  to  provide  for  the 
paymoit  of  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation under  such  Act  In  accordance  with 
the  amendments  made  by  ttils  Act.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisicm  of  law.  If  any 
State  faila  or  refuses  wlttiln  the  three-week 
period  tiegtamlng  on  tlie  date  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  proposes  such  modification  of  such 
SUte.  to  enter  Into  such  modification  of 
such  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  terminate  such  agreement  effective 
with  the  end  of  the  last  we^  which  ends  on 
or  before  the  dose  of  such  tbree-wedi 
Iieriod. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
substance  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  for  a 
period  of  9  months  the  unemployment 
benefits  provided  in  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982. 
This  bill  is  beins  introduced  at  this 
time  because  the  benefits  are  due  to 
lapse  at  the  end  of  this  month,  on 
March  31. 1985. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need,  as  I  see 
It.  to  have  an  extension  of  these  sup- 
plemental unemplojrment  compensa- 
tion benefits  around  the  Nation  where 
there  are  areas  of  high  imemploy- 
ment.  none  with  a  situation  so  acute  as 
In  my  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Yesterday.  I  attended  a  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  the  area  has  been 
very  hard  hit  by  massive  unemploy- 
ment in  the  steel  mills,  massive  unem- 
plosmaent  in  the  coal  mines,  and  mas- 
sive unemplojrment  in  construction, 
with  a  ripple  effect  fnmi  that  un«n- 
plojrment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  a  list  of  organi- 
sations with  which  I  met  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKD,  as  follows: 

OaoAinzATioii 

Memben  of  the  Mon  VaUey  Unemployed 
Committee. 

If  emben  of  the  Midland  Alive  CoallUon. 

Ifembera  of  the  LTV  Steel  AUquippa 
Work!. 

Allegheny  Employees. 

AFL-CIO. 

County  Labor  CoucO. 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 

Steelworkers  Union  2227. 

illUrl^U  Local  2328. 

Plttaburgta  Flumben  Local  22. 

Steelworken  District  15. 

Electric  MachhilsU  Local  SO. 

Olamport  Borough  CoundL 

SehlUer  Institute. 

Tri-fltate  Oonf erenoe  on  SteeL 

Local  1211  Rank  and  FUe. 

Steelworken  Local  12M. 

Stedworken  »40S. 

Venengo  Valley  County  Unemployed. 

Local  \M»  of  the  International  Amoda- 
tlon  of  Machinists. 

Carpenten  District  Council  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Oieater    Jeanette    Unemployed    Confer- 


South  PlttabuTf  h  Action  Workers. 

Network  to  Save  the  Mon/Ohlo  Valley. 

imn  Rank  and  Pile  Steel  Unl<m. 

Annour  Meat  Ca— United  Pood  and  Com- 
mercial Workers.  Local  23. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
drcumstances  I  heard  about  yesterday 
and  which  I  have  seen  in  a  series  of 
open  house  town  meetings  during  my 
travel  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
have  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  urgency  that  there  be  relief 
for  the  unemployed  in  this  country 
and  in  my  State. 

In  Mon  Valley,  the  imemployment 
rate  is  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  30 
percent  to  40  percent.  In  Beaver 
Valley,  the  unemplojrment  rate  is  esti- 


mated to  be  in  the  high  twenties.  In 
South  Pittsburgh,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  In  the  35-percent  level. 

It  was  commented,  in  a  way  which 
was  humorous  on  the  surface  but 
deadly  serious  below  the  surface,  that 
in  Mon  Valley,  the  McDonald's  went 
out  of  business,  and  that  is  the  only 
place  that  has  been  known  to  happen, 
because  there  is  such  heavy  unemploy- 
ment, such  heavy  human  suffering, 
and  so  little  money  with  which  people 
can  keep  body  and  soul  together  there. 

There  is  a  sense  among  the  working 
men  and  women  I  have  talked  to 
across  Pennsylvania  of  deep  frustra- 
tion, deep  anguish,  and  deep  anger 
about  a  situation  which  they  did  not 
create.  The  unemployment  situation  is 
caused  significantly  by  foreign  im- 
ports, by  steel  that  is  dumped  and  very 
heavUy  subsidised,  because  of  the  poli- 
cies on  international  trade.  The  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  for  example, 
presents  loans  to  nations  such  as 
Brasil.  which  is  turn  subsidises  BrasU- 
ian  steel,  and  it  is  then  returned  to  the 
United  States,  putting  Pennsylvania 
steelworkers  out  of  work. 

When  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Donald  Regan  testified 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
last  year.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  Pennsylvania  steelworker 
in  a  context  where  the  Pennsylvania 
steelworker  paid  taxes  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  which  in  turn  loaned  the 
money  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  in  turn  loaned  money  to 
the  Government  of  Brasll.  which  in 
turn  loaned  money  to  Brasillan  steel, 
subsidized  the  steel,  which  then  came 
to  the  United  States  and  put  that 
PltUburgh  taxpayer  out  of  work, 
something  that  was  very  fundamental- 
ly unfair. 

The  Japanese  ravage  our  mailKets 
without  opening  theirs  in  return,  in 
the  absence  of  reciprocity.  The  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  found 
that  British  steel  was  subsidized  $125 
a  ton  and  is  really  the  hallmaric  of  ex- 
porting unemployment  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

These  are  the  problems  that  were 
not  made  by  the  unemployed  in  the 
steel  towns  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  un- 
employed across  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  view  that  there  is  tremendous 
suffering  among  the  unemployed  and 
that  their  plight  should  be  recognised 
by  this  body.  That  is  why  this  bill  has 
been  introduced. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan.  Senator  I^vm. 
for  the  leadership  he  has  offered  in 
the  past  on  matters  to  extend  unem- 
ployment compensation.  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
HBmz,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  flght- 
ing  for  the  unemployed,  both  with  re- 
spect to  unemployment  compensation 
and  health  insurance  benefits,  and  for 
his  woi^  in  the  trade  field.  However, 
unless  we  offer  this  assistance  at  this 


time,  we  will  fall  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans. Americans  who  deserve  our  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  specifically  this  blU 
will  extend  for  6  months  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  provided  in  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Compensation  Act 
of  1982  [F8C]  and  provide  Congress 
with  additional  time  to  act  appropri- 
ately to  reform  and  improve  this  vital 
program  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  We  have  extended  these 
benefits  in  the  past  and  it  is  my  firm 
belief,  having  traveled  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pomsylvanla,  that 
it  is  imperative  to  continue  to  help  our 
feUow  Americans  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  whUe  they 
cbntinue  to  seek  employment  and  Job 
training. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  argued 
that  the  Senate  should  take  no  action 
to  extend  this  program  untU  the 
House  of  Representatives  sends  us  leg- 
islation on  this  matter.  I  cannot  agree. 
The  human  cost  of  an  interruption  of 
the  FSC  program  would  simply  be  too 
great. 

FSC  oirrently  provides  between  8 
and  14  additional  weeks  of  benefits  to 
some  320,000  individuals  who  have 
used  up  their  other  unemployment 
compensation.  The  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  1.34  million  per- 
sons have  been  unemployed  for  27 
weeks  or  longer.  And  approximately 
1.5  million  persons  would  not  receive 
extended  benefits  if  the  FSC  program 
is  terminated. 

In  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 8.2  percent  of  the  civilian 
workforce  is  still  unemployed.  Ab  of 
BCarch  2, 1985,  there  were  28.868  Penn- 
sylvanlans  utlUsIng  the  FSC  program 
and  by  April  6.  1985,  they  wlU  all  be 
cut  from  this  lifeline  program.  The 
urgent  need  for  this  timely  legislation 
may  be  demonstrated  by  a  glance  at 
our  unaoceptably  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment. This  figure  (8.2  percent)  un- 
derstates the  problem,  because  it  does 
not  take  into  account  those  who  have 
exhausted  Federal  benefits  yet  still  ac- 
tively seek  emplojrment. 

Even  if  economic  recovery  were  to 
continue,  the  present  rate  of  unem- 
ployment would  not  subside  greatly 
enough  to  ease  the  suffering  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobless  Ameri- 
cans who  are  nearlng  the  end  of  their 
compensation  payments.  As  I  have 
said  the  unemployment  rate  in  Penn- 
sylvania turns  slipilf  Icantly  on  the  se- 
rious situation  in  the  American  steel 
Industry,  which  is  compounded  by  the 
problem  that  the  Oovemment  has 
taken  ineffective  stands  against  dump- 
ing of  foreign  Imports. 

In  Pennsylvania.  I  face  thousands  of 
unemployed  that  Imow  better  than  I 
that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  full 
economic  recovery.  We  must  continue 
to  strive  for  a  revival  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries, but  meanwhile,  terminating 


the  FSC  program  cuts  off  the  where- 
withal for  these  unemployed  individ- 
uals to  stpport  thonaelves  and  their 
families  #hile  finding  training  for  a 
new  Job.  ' 

The  national  unemployment  rate  of 
7.3  is  far  ioo  high,  yet  still  does  not  ac- 
curately iell  the  story  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mlcljgan,  minois,  Indiana.  Ohio, 
and  many  other  States. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  have  testified  before 
the  Senate  Finance  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  regarding 
FSC  in  onler  to  convey  the  unique  and 
desperate  situation  some  States  face 
with  regard  to  imemployment.  I  have 
also  spontored.  and  cosponsored  legis- 
lation to  jextend  unemployment  bene- 
fits in  th*  past.  Today,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Nation's  Jobless,  es- 
pecially iihose  facing  the  March  31. 
1985.  deadline,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
expedite  bassage  of  this  bill  and  very 
Important  amendment. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  la  letter  I  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  ok  BCarch  22,  1985,  be  printed 
in  the  Rworo. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas,  a^  follows: 

I  U A  SnATS, 

WttthingtoK  DC.  MarOi  22. 19SS. 
ThePresidtat. 
Th£  White  voiue. 
W€uhingto^  DC. 

DBAS  MhI  Psssmar:  I  urge  that  you  give 
favorable  cpnsldenitlon  to  extending  unem- 
ployment (^ompenntion  benefits  «1iieh  are 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  month.' 

I  make  this  request  because  my  state. 
Pennsylvadia,  has  not  shared  in  the  eco- 
nomic reoofery  which  has  benefited  the  rest 
of  the  natidn. 

During  the  courae  of  the  past  mcmth.  I 
have  held  a  aeries  of  open  bouse/town  meet- 
ings In  western  Pennsylvania  Induding  Alle- 
gheny, Westmoreland.  Beaver,  lAwrenoe, 
Waahlngtwa,  Oreeoe.  ftyette  sad  Cambria 
Counties  wnere  the  unemployment  rates  are 
in  high  doilble  dlglU  because  of  losi  of  Jobs 
in  the  steel  and  coal  industries.  Many  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  have  high  levels  of 
imemployittent. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  a  large  group 
of  unemplsyed  men  and  women  tuMwawd 
their  ooDocrns  at  a  large  gathering  in  front 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Tbeir  problems 
are  urgent  knd  require  our  rnnslrtfratlnn 

I  believe  that  it  is  posrible  to  structure  a 
program  td  extend  unemployment  lienefits 
without  ateemivt  cost  Such  an  extension 
could  be  tailored  to  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment whe4e  the  need  is  so  great  at  the 
present 

Thsnk 
ationof 


very  much  for  your  oonslder- 
I  important  problem. 


Sincerely, 


Mr.  MAfTHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  U)  coq^onsor  legislation  which 
simply  extends  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  [FBCl  program 
for  6  mobths.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  quk^  and  favorable  action  so 
that  the  {program  can  continue  with 
minimal  disruptions  to  Its  recipients 
and  admkilstratora.  Time  Is  running 
out  If  we  fall  to  act  pnmiptly.  him- 

si-oss  o-k-ia  (Ft.  B> 


dreds  of  thousands  of  long-term  unem- 
plo]red»  currently  receiving  FSC,  will 
feel  the  dire  consequences,  and  so  too 
wUl  those  who  soon  exhaust  their  reg- 
ular unemployment  benefits  and  then 
have  no  alternative  but  to  go  on  wel- 
fare. 

I  agree  with  the  administration,  and 
I  am  sure  with  every  Member  of  this 
body,  that  the  lasting  solution  to  our 
unonployment  problem  is  sustained 
economic  growth  and  a  healthy  pri- 
vate sector.  But,  as  we  work  toward 
this  goal,  we  must  not  forget  those 
who  have  already  fallen  victim  to  eco- 
nnnlc  dislocation.  With  millions  of 
Americans  stlU  out  of  work,  and  many 
no  longer  eligible  for  any  form  of  un- 
emplosrment  insurance,  we  must  not 
abandon  those  who  want  to  work,  but 
cannot,  due  to  circumstances  largely 
beyond  their  controL 

While  Maryland's  unemployment 
rate  remains  below  the  national  aver- 
age, thousands  of  Marylanders  are  still 
Jobless,  and  many  have  exhausted 
their  regular  unemplojrment  benefits. 
Further,  many  of  these  Jobless  worit- 
ers.  particularly  those  laid  off  from 
manufacturing  Jobs,  are  unemployed 
far  longer  than  in  the  past,  and  many 
wOl  have  to  be  retrained  for  other  oc- 
cupations because  their  former  Jobs 
are  gone  forever. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
FSC  Program  is  no  longer  needed  and 
that  the  Job  Training  PartnershU>  Act 
[JTPA]  is  the  answer  to  the  plight  of 
the  long-term  unemployed.  But  this 
Ignores  the  realities  of  the  situations 
many  of  the  unemployed  are  facing. 
The  JTPA  allows  only  minimal  sti- 
pends. If  any  at  all,  for  those  enrolled 
in  training  programs.  Thus,  without 
the  benefit  of  regular  unonployment 
compensation  or  FSC.  many  find  it  im- 
possible to  participate  in  the  program, 
partlculariy  those  with  families  to  sup- 
port. What  kind  of  solution  is  this? 

Without  an  extension  of  the  FSC 
Program,  a  bad  situation  will  only 
becmne  worse.  The  welfare  rolls  in 
Maryland  are  already  swollen  by  those 
who  have  exhausted  all  unonploy- 
mmt  benefits.  It  is  up  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  address  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion by  helping  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed in  their  struggle  to  get  back  on 
their  feet. 

If  the  situation  were  not  so  serious, 
perhaps  we  could  appreciate  the  irony 
Inherent  in  the  compelling  need  for 
the  continuation  of  this  program. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  rescue  the  third 
tier  of  our  unemplojrment  Insurance 
sjrston  when  the  second  tier,  the  Ex- 
tended Benefits  lEBl  Program,  is  all 
but  dead.  Only  3  of  the  52  States  and 
other  Jurisdictions  are  currently  eligi- 
ble for  EB,  while  at  least  16  States 
have  unemployment  rates  above  the 
national  average.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  ES  Program  was  drastically  re- 
duced by  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  by  altering  the  criteria  for 


triggering  EB.  The  inequities  of  our 
unemplojrment  Insurance  sjrstem  have 
been  well  documented  by  Senators  cm 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  it  clearly 
needs  a  major  overhauL  In  light  of 
this,  extending  the  FSC  Program  for  6 
months  makes  good  sense;  it  gives  us 
time  to  devise  a  permanent  replace- 
ment for  the  complicated  and  frag- 
mented unonplojrment  Insurance 
system  we  now  have  in  place. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  there  are  many  areas 
beyond  those  in  Pennsylvania  that 
StlU  suffer  from  extended  and  very 
devastating  unemployment. 

We  may,  with  our  closed  steel  mills, 
in  our  Steel  Vallejrs  and  our  Beaver 
Valleys  and  our  Johnstowns  and  Lodt 
Havens  still  have  more  podcets  of  un- 
emplojrment where  pec^le.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  have  lost  their  Jobs, 
largely  because  every  foreign  counUy 
in  the  world  has  government-owned 
and  government-subsidised  steel  indus- 
tries which  over  the  last  5  or  6  years 
have  progressively  taken  over  larger 
and  larger  shares  of  the  UJS.  steel 
market,  as  high  as  28  or  30  percent  at 
one  point  last  year,  and  stiU  in  the 
high  20's  this  year,  and  because  of 
their  subsidiBed  prices  have  driven 
American  steel  prices  to  levels  Uiat 
have  caused  the  closings  of  many 
plants  of  many  ccmipanies  and  the 
doors  of  many  establishments. 

The  result  has  been  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  steelwoiters  laid  off  or 
simply  terminated  for  all  time. 

When  you  are  55.  or  evm  45.  and 
you  are  out  of  work,  and  you  have 
worked  for  20  or  30  years  at  the  same 
facility,  when  you  have  20  or  30  years 
at  the  same  facility,  when  you  have  20 
or  30  years  of  sklU  in  one  profession, 
which  jrou  do  well,  at  age  45  or  55.  Mr. 
Presldait.  it  is  pretty  hard  finding  a 
Job  in  the  best  of  times.  Try  finding  a 
Job  in  a  community  where  there  is  20 
or  30  percent  unemplojrment  at  age  45 
or  55.  You  are  lucky  if  you  are  age  21. 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  find  a  Job. 
If  you  are  45  or  you  are  55  it  is  going 
to  be  impossible. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  Just  in  those  com- 
munities where  there  is  unemploy- 
ment that  it  is  hard  getting  a  Job  at 
that  age;  it  is  everjrwhere  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  do  have  an  Age  Discrimination 
in  Iteplojrment  Act,  but  it  really  only 
helps  you  if  you  have  a  Job.  It  pre- 
vents you  f ran  being  retired  before 
age  70  involuntarily.  It  prevents  you 
from  being  discriminated  against  in 
promotion.  But  once  you  have  lost  the 
Job,  Mr.  President,  that  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  really  does 
not  mean  a  thing. 

That  is  what  you  are  really  talking 
about  here.  We  are  talking  about 
people  who  worked  their  productive 
lives.  They  are  out  of  a  Job,  and  they 
are  truly  now  out  of  luck. 
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I  have  Ulked  in  tenns  of  people  in 
Pennsylvania  who  live  in  steel  mill 
towns.  McKeesport.  Clarington. 
Johnstown,  towns  in  Beaver  County, 
such  as  Midland,  and  others.  Aliqulp- 
pa.  Ambrldge.  a  lengthy  list,  but,  Mr 
President  there  are  towns  and  commu- 
nities across  the  United  SUtes  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Oregon  where  there 
are  pockets  of  unemployment  of  10. 
20.  30  percent  of  great  duration  in  vir- 
tually every  State  in  the  Union. 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  suppose  I  would 
try  to  write  an  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  that  targeted  relief  to 
all  of  those  areas  in  great  need,  maybe 
through  some  kind  of  sub-State  trig- 
ger, but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  do 
that  and  the  legislation  that  Senator 
Sracm  has  introduced  is  as  good  a 
tool  to  deal  with  the  tragedy  of  long- 
term  unemployment  that  we  face  in 
some  of  these  areas  with  the  hiunan 
tragedy  that  he  and  I  daily  confront 
face  to  face  every  time  we  return  to 
our  home  State.  Unreservedly,  I  sup- 
port his  legl^tion. 

Mr.  IiCVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
Senator  Srscnx  introduced  this  bill 
today,  and  I  hope  this  matter  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  prior  to 


I  direct  to  the  attention  of  my  friend 
from  Wyoming,  when  I  say  that  this  is 
the  same  matter  that  we  had  conversa- 
tions on  the  floor  on  last  week  with 
Senator  Dou  and  Senator  Hattiku) 
relative  to  the  urgent  need  that  we 
find  some  vehicle  for  a  vote.  No  one 
can  guarantee  what  wlU  happen  at 
that  vote.  No  one  is  asking  for  such  a 
guarantee.  What  we  need  is  before 
this  program  expires  an  opportunity 
to  continue  because  the  2.5  million 
folks  who  are  drawing  unemplojrment 
compensation  in  their  first  26  weeks 
and  the  350.000  folks  who  are  on  this 
Federal  Supplemental  Benefit  Pro- 
gram that  gives  them  an  additional  8 
to  14  weeks  on  top  of  the  first  26 
weeks  are  people.  These  are  not  non- 
people.  These  are  Americans.  They  are 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  atmts,  and 
uncles  of  all  of  us. 

This  is  a  real  need.  The  unemployed 
have  not  disappeared.  The  problems  of 
tmemplojnnent  have  not  disappeared. 
There  are.  again.  2.5  million  people 
now  receiving  the  first  26  weeks  of 
benefits  and  350.000  people  who  are 
receiving  Federal  supplemental  bene- 
fits. 

We  are  not  here  proposing  a  new 
program.  This  is  simply  an  extension 
of  an  existing  program  until  we  can 
determine  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986  what  we  want  to  do  with  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Program. 

So  It  is  not  a  new  program.  It  is  not 
an  increase  program.  It  is  simply  the 
continuation  of  what  now  exists  until 
we  can  make  a  more  thorough  assess- 
ment during  the  1986  budget  cycle  of 
what  we  want  to  do  with  the  FSC  and 


the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Program. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  vote.  We  want  a  vehicle 
prior  to  the  recess.  The  program  runs 
out  during  recess.  It  is  morally  wrong, 
in  my  view,  for  this  Senate  to  recess 
without  resolving  one  way  or  the 
other,  up-or-down,  or  in  some  modified 
form,  the  survival  of  this  program 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  so  many 
people. 

We  eliminated,  in  effect,  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program  in  1981.  That 
was  a  13-week  program.  For  all  intents 
and  purposes  we  wiped  it  out. 

There  are  only  two  States  that  re- 
ceive extended  benefits  at  this  time.  It 
is  a  success.  So  was  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Benefit  Program.  That  Is 
what  Is  at  issue  here.  Without  the  FSC 
Program  48  out  of  50  States  have 
nothing. 

That  is  the  issue  which  I  hope  that 
the  leadership  will  help  us  to  resolve 
prior  to  the  recess,  and  I  urge  that  the 
leaders  do  look  for  that  vehicle  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  express  the  will  of  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  we  want  this 
program  to  die. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuATU).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
iJzed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
entered  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sracrxa.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  the  floor  Just  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BTRD.  No.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  sorry.  It  is  because 
I  failed  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  MnzsnAUM  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEIVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  Did 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  want  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  so  ask  unanimous 
consent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  wiU  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan.  Senator 
RxaoLS.  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Specter  biU  which  was  Just  introduced. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Bfichlgan  that  indeed  he  has  por- 
trayed a  very  serious  problem  and. 
indeed,  that  is  recognized  and  it  is  rec- 


ognized  by   the   majority   leader   as 
such. 

There  is  negotiation  going  on  at  the 
present  time  between  the  Senators 
who  are  deeply  Involved  in  that  issue 
on  both  ^ides  of  the  aisle  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  something  before  the 
body  tomorrow.  There  are  some  specif- 
ics on  that  of  which  I  do  not  have  the 
details.  But  there  is  an  approprl^^'f^n 
involved.  There  is  a  figure  menti 
and  we  all  recognize  it  as  a  serious 
problem.  Again  we  are  faced  with  an 
attempt  to  try  to  steer  the  agenda 
without  appendages,  and  that  is  very 
difficult  to  do. 

But  tomorrow  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  something  will  be  presented 
which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  par- 
ites  as  a  vehicle,  not  only  a  vehicle  but 
an  ability  to  get  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  As  always.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  his  courtesy.  I  am  aware  of 
the  negotiations.  Indeed.  I  am  partici- 
pating in  them. 

What  I  was  stating,  however,  is  that 
we  would  like  for  a  vehicle  to  which  an 
amendment  can  be  added  in  the  event 
that  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  con- 
tent of  the  vehicle  itself.  That  is  the 
vehicle  that  we  would  be  needing  prior 
to  a  recess  so  we  can  resolve  up  or 
down  whether  we  want  to  continue 
this  program. 

m  suppoKT  or  thx  Lsrai  AMUiuiuiit  to 
KzniiB  THK  rac  paooaAii 

Mr.  ItlEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Michigan.  This 
amendment  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  thousands  of  long-term 
unemployed  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Senator 
LBvnr's  amendment  extends  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Compensation 
[FSC]  Program  which  is  scheduled  to 
expire  next  Sunday  night. 

As  I  noted  last  month  when  I  co- 
sponsored  S.  509  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram, a  critical  need  for  these  unem- 
plojnnent  benefits  continues  to  exist  in 
the  Nation.  Nearly  8V^  million  people 
remain  unable  to  secure  employment 
despite  their  Job  search.  DMpite  our 
urgent  pleas  to  extend  this  program 
for  these  individuals  in  need,  the 
Senate  has  failed  to  act.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  indicated  that  he  will 
turn  his  back  on  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. Mr.  President,  I  cannot  adopt 
this  callous  attitude.  Too  many  people 
in  my  State,  as  well  as  many  other 
States,  remain  unable  to  find  Jobs  and 
need  these  benefits  to  aid  them  during 
their  Job  search. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  imem- 
ployed  in  our  country  can  wait  no 
longer  to  see  whether  Congress  wiU 
act  to  relieve  their  plight.  The  pro- 
gram will  expire  next  Sunday  unless 
we  act  now.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  the  plight  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  in  this  coimtry 
by  supporting  this  amendment. 


REWARDS  FOR  THE  APPREHEN- 
SION C^  NAZI  WAR  CROtCDTAL 
JOSEF  MENQELE 

Mr.  KEIfNEDT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  Ccaogressman  Romaa  Maaimr 
and  I  proposed  that  the  next  appro- 
priations %ill  indudb  a  provision  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  pay  a 
reward  of  $1  million  for  infonnation 
leading  to  the  apprehensioii  of  Josef 
Mengele,  the  Infamous  Angel  of  Death 
at  Auschifitz  and  the  most  wanted 
Nazi  war  criminal  still  at  large  today. 

In  our  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committed  Congressman  Masnac 
and  I  alst>  proposed  that  adequate 
sums  be  ai>propriated  to  fund  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Justice  Department  in 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
agencies  ihvolved  in  the  search  for 
Mengele:  In  addition,  we  asked  the 
U.S.  Infonnation  Agency  to  give  high 
priority  in  its  overseas  programming 
to  publicizing  the  reward  and  other  as- 
pects of  th^  search. 

A  numb^  of  other  rewards  have  also 
been  announced  for  the  apprehension 
of  Mengele.  including  a  reward  of  $1 
million  from  the  prestigious  Simon 
Wiesmthal  Center  in  Los  Angeles  and 
a  reward  of  1  million  marks— about 
$300.000— from  the  West  Goman  Gov- 
ernment, la  addition,  the  Washington 
Times  newspaper,  in  a  qiecial  editorial 
and  article  this  morning  by  Editor-in- 
Chief  Amaud  de  Borchgrave.  an- 
nounced tllat  it  is  offering  a  $1  million 
reward  fori  Mengele. 

I  welcoihe  these  initiatives,  and  I 
hope  that  Congress  wiU  act  as  soon  as 
possible  tb  enact  the  Federal  reward 
that  Congressman  M"*— •  and  I  have 
proposed  fei  the  effort  to  bring  Men- 
gele to  Justice. 

It  is  now  40  years  since  the  libera- 
tion of  the  concentration  camps  at 
Auschwitz;  yet  Mengele,  who  perpe- 
trated sudi  horrendous  evfl  at  those 
camps,  is  still  at  large.  In  this  40th  an- 
niversary {year  of  the  liberation  of 
Auschwitz]  the  time  has  come  to  find 
Mengele,  Wherever  he  may  be.  and 
bring  himi  to  Justice  for  his  hideous 
crimes  against  humanity. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that^he  following  materials  may 
be  printed!  in  the  Rbooib— the  text  of 
the  letter  that  Congressman  MaAncK 
and  I  sent  on  March  22  to  the  Senate 
and  Houde  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees; a  statement  by  the  Simon  Wie- 
senthal  Center  on  our  proposal:  the 
articles  ai^d  editorial  to  v^iich  I  re- 
ferred in  today's  Washington  Times; 
two  op-ed  luHdes  in  the  March  6  New 
Torii  Tinies,  one  by  Rabbi  Marvin 
Hier  and  iRabbl  Abraham  Cooper  of 
the  Wiesehthal  Center  and  the  other 
by  Ernest  W.  Michel,  who  was  chair- 
man of  th6  world  gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  survivors  in  Jerusalem  in 
1981:  and  an  article  by  Art  Harris  in 
the  iiaich  8  Washington  Post 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas,  as  follows: 

U.8.  SBlATB. 

Wa^nffton.  DC,  MarOi  22.  J98S. 
Hon.  llA>x  Hatfisld. 
CSiaimuin. 

Hon.  JoH>  C.  Snmns. 
Ranking  Democratic  Member.  Senate  Appro- 

prUMona  Committee.  U.S.  Senate. 
Hon.  jAms  L.  Wrxttsk, 
Chairman. 

Hon.  8n,vio  O.  Cowi*. 

Ranking  Republican  Member,  Hoiue  Appro- 
priatUnu  Committee.  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlvea. 

Dbax  Mb.  CBAmiAH  aks  Ma.  RAmamt 
**———•  We  are  writtng  to  urge  you  to  in- 
clude in  the  next  AppromiaUons  Mil  a  pro- 
vlskm  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  pay 
a  reward  of  one  million  dollan  for  informs- 
tion  leading  to  the  apprehension  of  Joaef 
•lengele.  the  infamous  Angel  of  Death  at 
Ausehwtts  and  the. most  wanted  Nazi  war 
crindtaial  in  the  world  today. 

This  year  marks  the  f orUeth  anniversay 
of  the  liberation  of  Auadhwitz.  and  an  inten- 
sive new  aeaicb  is  under  way  for  Mengele. 
who  personally  sent  more  than  400.000  men. 
women,  and  children  to  the  gas  chambers 
and  who  conducted  repulsive  and  aadlsUc 
human  experiments  on  tliousands  of  inno- 
cent victims  at  the  concentration  camps. 

Experts  at  the  Simon  Wiesentbal  Center 
in  Los  Angeles  and  other  Nazi  trackers  be- 
lieve that  Mengele  Is  alive  and  may  be  living 
in  a  remote  area  of  Paraguay  in  South 
America.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  been 
Tlfht^  in  recent  yean  in  other  countries  in 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Last 
month,  the  Reagan  Administration  Joined 
the  worldwide  effort  and  opened  its  own  in- 
vestigation to  locate  Mengele:  earlier  this 
wedc  the  Dmartment  of  Justice,  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
documented  the  effort  it  is  coordinating 
with  other  federal  agencies  to  bring  Men- 
gele to  Justice. 

We  believe  that  the  offer  of  a  federal 
reward  is  an  appropriate  and  perhaps  indis- 
pensable element  for  the  success  of  the 
effort  to  apprehend  Mengele  and  bring  him 
to  trial  for  his  hideous  crimes  against  bu- 
msnlty.  We  also  feel  that  a  reward  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  emedally  fit- 
ting, in  light  of  reports  that  our  Govan- 
ment  itself  may  have  permitted  Mengele  to 
escape  Justice  in  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  n. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  aware  of  two 
otber  large  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of 
Mengde:  one  miUicm  dollars  by  a  group  af- 
fOlated  with  the  Wiesentbal  Center  ((»e 
third  to  the  persons  responsible  for  Men- 
gele's  sivrehension;  one  third  to  charity  se- 
lected by  cooperating  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities in  the  country  where  he  is  appre- 
hended: and  one  third  to  the  Wiesentbal 
Center):  and  one  million  marks  (atiout 
$300,000)  by  the  West  German  Govemmoit. 
The  one  million  dollar  additional  reward  we 
are  proposing  would  go  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons responsible  for  Mengele's  apprehen- 
sion, neariy  doubling  the  reward  available 
to  such  persons,  thereby  providing  a  sub- 
stantial new  incentive  for  Mengele's  cap- 
ture. 

Apart  from  an  appropriation  for  the 
reward  itself,  we  urge  the  Appropriaticms 
Committee  to  provide  an  additional  amoimt 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  fund  ex- 
penses of  the  coordinated  effort  by  the  fed- 
eral agencies  involved  in  the  search  for 
Mengele.  We  also  urge  you  to  include  a  pro- 


vision ^ledfically  instructing  tlie  United 
States  Information  Agency  In  its  overseas 
programming  to  give  a  high  priority  to  pub- 
licizing the  reward  and  other  aspects  of  the 
search. 

There  are  ample  precedents  in  federal  law 
for  the  payment  of  sulistantial  lewaids  in 
appropriate  circumstanees.  In  the  past  Con- 
gress, for  example,  PX.  M-lSl  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
bomber  of  the  Capitol  in  1M3:  and  P.L.  M- 
533  authorizes  rewards  up  to  $5004)00  to  be 
paid  for  information  on  terrorism. 

The  monstrous  crimes  committed  by  Josef 
Mengele  are  an  affront  to  civilization,  and 
we  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
effort  to  bring  liim  to  Justice^  Forty  yean 
after  Uie  closing  of  the  infamous  camps  at 
Auschwitz,  it  it  time  to  close  this  Aameful 
chapter  of  their  history. 
Sincerely. 

Epwasd  M.  KsaasPT. 

United  States  Senate. 
RoBBn  J.  Mbazsk, 
House  of  Repreaentattvea. 

WiasaaTHAL  Cnma  AmAUSs  Kassaitr  Am 
Mtsmwk  PaoposAi.  rem  $1  Mnuoii  FmiaAL 
RSWABS  roB  Caftubb  or  1 


[From  the  Sinum  Wiesenthal  Center,  V190 
West  Pico  Blvd..  Los  Angeles.  CAl 

The  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  has  ap- 
plauded the  call  by  Senator  Edward  Kenne- 
dy (D-Mass.)  and  Congreaman  Robert 
Msarek  (D-NT)  for  the  United  States  Con- 
greas  to  spixopriate  a  $1  mllUon  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  apptchoision  of 
Nszi  wsr  criminal  Josef  Mengde.  The  letter 
was  sent  todsy,  Maiefa  32.  to  Senate  Appro- 
mlations  Committee  Chairman  Mark  Hat- 
field (R-Qre.).  and  ranking  minority 
member  Senator  John  Stennis  (D-Misi.).  ss 
well  ss  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Chairman  Jamie  Whitten  (D-lCiss.)  and 
ranking  minority  memlier  Silvio  Oonte  (R- 

MSSB.). 

The  letter  states  in  part:  "This  yesr  marlu 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
.^lachwltz,  and  an  intensive  new  search  is 
under  way  for  Mengele,  who  pnsonally  sent 
more  than  400.000  mm.  women,  and  chfl- 
dren  to  the  gas  cthambers  and  who  conduct- 
ed repulsive  and  sadistic  human  experi- 
ments on  thousands  of  innocent  victims  at 
the  concentration  camps.  Experts  at  the 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  in  Los  Angeles 
snd  other  Nszi  trackers  believe  that  Men- 
gde  is  alive  and  may  be  living  in  a  remote 
area  of  Paraguay  in  South  Amerlra  He  is 
also  reported  to  have  been  sifted  in  recent 
years  in  oth«-  countries  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  Last  month,  the 
Reagan  Administration  Joined  the  world- 
wide effort  and  opened  its  own  investigation 
to  locate  Mengele;  eartier  Uiis  week,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  docummted 
the  effort  it  is  coordinating  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  bring  Mengde  to  Justice." 

In  their  communication,  Kennedy  and 
Mrazek  continued.  "We  bdieve  that  the 
offer  of  a  federal  reward  is  an  appromlate 
and  perhaps  indispensable  element  for  the 
success  of  the  eff  mt  to  apprehend  Mengele 
and  bring  him  to  trial  for  his  hideous  crimes 
against  humanity.  We  also  feel  that  a 
reward  by  the  United  States  Government  is 
eqiedally  fitting,  in  light  of  reports  that 
our  Govonment  itself  may  have  permitted 
Mengele  to  escape  JusUoe  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  World  War  n." 

Kennedy  and  Mrasek  alio  urged  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  ".  .  .  provide  an 
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fAMtinnmx  uDount  to  tlic  Dcfwitment  of 
JuiUoe  to  fund  the  expeom  of  the  ooordi- 
Dated  effort  by  the  Fedenl  Mendee  In- 
volved In  the  March  for  liengele".  They 
■lao  aeked  for  Indualon  of  a  "provlaloo  spe- 
cifically inatnictinc  the  United  State*  Inf  or- 
matloo  Agency  In  lt>  oveneai  pragrammlnf 
to  give  •  high  priority  to  publldilng  the 
reward  and  other  aapecta  of  the  aeareh". 
Kennedy  and  Ifraiek  alao  underlined  that 
there  exist  "ample  precedents  In  Federal 
lav  for  the  payment  of  substantial  rewards 
in  appropriate  drcumstanoes." 

RahU  Marvin  Hier.  Dean  of  the  Simon 
Wleaanthal  Center  applauded  the  new  initi- 
ative launched  by  Senator  Kennedy  and 
rnmi  lasiiisii.  MratrK  "Josef  Mengele  does 
not  live  in  vacuum.  There  are  people  who 
know  hii  whcreabouta  and  this  new  initla- 
ttve.  should  It  be  adopted,  will  be  an  added 
incentive  in  helping  to  find  him.  It  will  send 
a  raeasage  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  ftanlly  serious  in  its  commitment 
to  brlnglns  the  infamous  'Angel  of  Death' 
to  the  bar  of  justice." 

To  date,  other  rewards  being  offered  for 
Mengele's  apprehension  include  $1  million 
by  a  group  affiliated  with  the  Simon  Wle- 
senthal  Center.  $1  million  HM.  (Oerauui 
marks)  affered  by  the  West  German  govern- 
ment. tSO.OM  from  Simon  Wieaenthal's 
Jewish  Documentation  Center  in  Vienna, 
and  $35,000  by  Serge  Klarsf  eld  in  Paris. 

[Ftam  The  Washington  Times.  Blarch  36, 

19M] 

$1  llnuow  Rkwasd 

The  Washington  Times  wUl  pay  $1  mOllon 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  apprehension, 
trial  and  conviction  of  Nasi  war  criminal  Dr. 
Jopef  Mwigelf  Apprehension  and  convic- 
tion of  Mengele  is  a  first  priority  for  any 
person  or  institution  concerned  about 
human  rights  yesterday,  today  and  tomor- 
row.—Amaud  de  Borchgrave,  Editor-in- 
Chief 


TnOS'RBWABB 


SooTnuuno  or  Jo 
Mkwosxs 


The  Washington  Times  will  pay  a  $1  mil- 
lion reward  for  evidence  leading  to  the  ap- 
prehension, trial  and  conviction  of  Nasi  war 
criminal  Dr.  Josef  Mengele,  Editor-in-Chief 
Amaud  de  Borchgrave  announced  today. 

"Apprehension  and  conviction  of  Mengele 
is  a  first  priority  for  any  person  or  institu- 
tion concerned  about  human  righU  yester- 
day, today  or  tomorrow,"  said  Mr.  de  Borch- 
grave, who  called  Mengele  "a  monster 
whoae  sooceasful  escape  from  justice  must 

Known  and  feared  as  the  "Angel  of 
Death"  because  of  the  experiments  he  per- 
formed on  prisoners  at  the  Auschwlts  con- 
centration camp  In  Naai-occupled  Poland 
durliw  Worid  War  n,  Mengele  is  the  most 
notorious  Nasi  war  criminal  stm  at  large. 

Though  be  has  been  pursued  since  the 
end  of  Worid  War  n,  Mengele  recently  re- 
turned to  the  world  spotlight  when  a  former 
U.S.  Anny  oounter-lntelUgenoe  offlcer  said 
he  believed  that  American  intelligence  serv- 
loes  had  arrested,  questioned  and  released 
Mengele  In  Austria  in  1947. 

The  reward,  guaranteed  by  an  Insurance 
poUcy  "to  Insure  there  is  no  question,"  Mr. 
de  Borchgrave  said,  will  be  offered  for  one 
year  from  the  date  this  Information  is  first 
publWied  In  The  Washington  Times.  The 
paper  has  set  the  following  conditions  for 
the  reward  to  be  i»ld: 

To  convey  Information  regarding  Mengele, 
one  should  address  a  letter  to  the  Edltor-ln- 


Chlef  at  T)>e  Washington  Times.  3000  New 
York  Ave.,  NE.  Washington.  D.C..  30003. 

Mengele  need  not  be  apprehended  during 
the  period  the  reward  is  offered,  but  the  in- 
formation leading  to  his  arrest  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  paper  within  a  year. 

The  arrest  can  occur  anywhere  in  the 
world  by  any  recognised  government  or  civic 
authority.  The  trial  and  conviction  also  can 
occur  anywhere  in  the  world.  But  Mengele 
must  be  apprehended,  tried  and  convicted 
for  the  crimes  he  committed  at  Auschwlts. 
and  the  conviction  must  carry  a  sentence 
imder  the  country  of  trial's  law  appropriate 
for  mass  murder. 

The  reward  will  be  paid  after  the  convic- 
tion directly  to  the  person  supplying  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  de  Borchgrave  stressed  that  the 
reward  was  not  a  publicity  stunt  and  that 
the  paper  was  making  the  offer  because  of 
its  belief  in  and  strong  support  of  human 
rights. 

"When  you  have  victims  of  this  barbarian 
still  livtaig  and  graphically  testifying  of  the 
horrors  Mengele  did.  it  is  no  publicity 
stunt."  he  said.  "If  Dr.  Josef  Mengele  is 
alive  and  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  his  life 
will  be  proof  that  our  world  cannot  forceful- 
ly pursue  and  punish  violations  of  human 
rights.  .  . .  Josef  Mengele  must  not  escape 
his  obscene  crime." 

The  Washington  Times  chose  to  make  the 
offer  rather  than  spend  the  money  to 
mount  its  own  manhunt  because  it  believes 
"providing  a  financial  Incentive  they  cannot 
resist"  to  someone  who  knows  Mengele's 
whereabouts  would  prove  more  effective, 
Mr.  de  Borchgrave  said.  He  noted  that  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy,  D-Maas.,  recently  pro- 
poaed  a  similar  approach,  uring  government 
funds,  and  that  Sen.  Alfonse  d'Amato,  R- 
N.T..  and  others  recently  have  generated  a 
concern  that  "makes  us  believe  that  evi- 
dence will  be  aggressively  pursued  by  the 
United  States  government  at  this  time." 

Known  for  his  good  looks  and  elegant 
manners,  Mengele  Is  accused  of  ordering  the 
deaths  of  40,000  people,  half  of  whom  were 
children,  at  Auschwlts.  Survivors  say  he  fre- 
quently whistled  operas  while  deciding  the 
fate  of  his  prisoners. 

A  physician  and  former  major  in  the  Nasi 
secret  service,  Mengele  beaded  a  genetic  in- 
vestigation team  which  operated  on  twins, 
children  and  midgeU  in  the  Nasi  eugenic 
program  in  search  of  methods  to  produce 
perfect  Aryan  specimens  with  bkmd  hair 
and  blue  eyes. 

Though  many  believe  Mengele  is  in  Para- 
guay or  elsewhere  in  South  America,  infor- 
mation regarding  his  whereabouts  is  vague 
and  incomplete.  He  is  known  to  have  fled 
Europe  for  Paraguay  in  19S9  and  become  a 
naturallMd  dtlsen.  He  reportedly  dropped 
out  of  sight  in  IMS,  however,  and  his  Para- 
guayan dUacnshlp  was  revoked  in  1970 
under  intense  international  pressure. 

A  West  German  magaalne  reported  over 
the  weekend  that  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
believes  Mengele  is  still  In  Paraguay,  despite 
claims  by  that  South  American  government 
that  it  knows  nothing  about  the  former 
NmI's  whereabouts.  The  Paraguayan  gov- 
ernment has  been  controlled  for  the  last  30 
years  by  the  son  of  a  Bavarian  immigrant. 

Sources  said  Mr.  Kohl  would  press  Para- 
guayan President  Alfredo  Stroessner  for 
clarification  when  Mr.  Stroessner  visits 
West  Germsny  in  July. 

The  Times  "may  very  well"  offer  similar 
rewards  for  the  apprehension,  trial  and  con- 
viction of  other  notorious  human  rights  vio- 
lators. Mr.  de  Borchgrave  said.  But  for  now. 


he  hopes  to  focus  International  attention  on 
the  search  for  Mengele. 

"Mengele  is  such  a  heinous  case,  particu- 
larly if  he  is  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  that 
we  beUeve  he,  above  all  others,  at  this  time 
must  not  be  allowed  to  escipe  justice."  he 
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$1  Muxioif  RswAxo 

The  Wsshington  Times  is  offering  $1  mil- 
lion for  evidence  Instrumental  in  the  appre- 
hension, trial  and  conviction  of  Nasi  war 
criminal  Dr.  Josef  Moigele. 

To  qualify  for  the  reward,  the  evidence 
must  be  given  to  the  Editor-In-Chlef  of  the 
Washington  Times  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative between  March  36,  108S,  and 
ICarch  36, 1986  and  the  Individual  providing 
the  evidence  must  prove  to  the  Washington 
Tbnes'  satisfsetion  that  all  of  the  criteria 
set  forth  below  have  been  met* 

(1)  The  evidence  on  which  the  reward 
claim  Is  based  must  be  provided  by  an  indi- 
vidual and  must  not  be  previously  a  matter 
of  public  record  as  of  the  date  it  is  given  to 
The  Washington  Times. 

(3)  The  evidence  must  be  given  to  The 
Washington  Times  by  letter  Att.  Amaud  de 
Borchgrave,  Editor-in-Chief,  The  Washing- 
ton Times,  3600  New  York  Ave.  N.E..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30003. 

(3)  For  the  reward  to  be  given.  Dr.  Men- 
gele must  be  apprehended  wlthn  two  years 
by  (March  36, 1987)  and  convicted  by  a  judi- 
cial tribunal  having  custody  of  Dr.  Mengele. 
jurisdiction  over  him  and  the  power  to-carry 
out  the  punishment  imposed.  He  must  be 
convicted  of  multiple  murders  committed 
between  1939  and  194S.  Penalty  Imposed  for 
the  crimes  must  be  what  the  laws  of  the 
country  trying  htm  stipulate  for  multiple 
mturder. 

(4)  The  Individual  providing  the  evidence 
must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  The  Wash- 
ington Times  that  his  or  her  evidence  was 
Instrumental  in  Dr.  Mengele's  apprehen- 
sion, trial  and  conviction. 

(5)  The  individual  submitting  the  evidence 
must  put  a  combination  of  six  numbers  and 
letters  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  the  letter 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page  of  the  letter, 
they  must  duplicate  the  sequence  exactly. 
The  person  must  tear  off  the  bottom  part  of 
each  page  of  the  letter  containing  the  code 
(being  careful  not  to  remove  any  part  of  the 
body  of  the  letter),  and  must  keep  that 
bottom  portion  of  each  page  containing  the 
identifying  code.  In  order  to  qualify  to  col- 
lect the  reward,  that  individual  must,  at  the 
proper  time  and  within  one  year  after  Dr. 
Mengele's  conviction,  present  to  The  Wssh- 
ington Times  the  bottom  part  of  each  page 
of  the  letter  containing  their  code,  and  must 
otherwise  prove  to  The  Washington  Times' 
satisfaction  that  he  or  she  is  the  individual 
who  provided  The  Washington  Times  the 
evidence  that  first  met  all  of  the  above- 
listed  criteria. 

Although  the  evidence  must  be  provided 
between  March  36,  1985.  and  Maroh  36. 
1986.  the  payment  will  be  made  after  the 
conviction  and  after  that  conviction  is 
upheld  following  any  appeals  allowable  by 
law-no  matter  how  many  years  elapse  be- 
tween the  time  the  evidence  is  given  to  The 
Washington  Times  and  the  conviction,  pro- 
vided that  the  evidence  was  given  in  the 
proper  time  frame. 

After  evidence  is  provided  to  The  Wash- 
ington Times,  the  individual  providing  the 
evidence  relinquishes  any  proprietary  rights 
to  the  information. 


sole  judge 
the  reward 
enUUed  to 

The  plcti 
years  ago 
which  The 

The  Wi 
reward 
individual 


The  Wasl^ngton  Times  will  keep  the  Iden- 
tity of  thoie  movldlng  Infonnatlon  confi- 
dential if  r^auested  and  unleas  diadosure  Is 
required  bylaw.  In  the  event  that  evidence 
fitting  all  oi  the  listed  criteria  Is  movided  by 
taan  than]  one  peracm.  The  Washington 
Times  will  ^  only  the  Individual  who  fliat 
offers  such|  evidence  to  The  Washington 
Times.  Thet  Washington  Times  will  be  the 
whether  all  of  the  criteria  for 
,ve  been  met.  and  If  so.  who  is 
le  reward, 
in  this  ad  was  taken  many 
Is  the  best  available  picture 
ashlngton  Ttanes  can  provide. 
Times  Is  offering  this 
as  a  newmaper  dedicated  to 
m  and  rights.  It  believes 
the  apprehension  and  convletloo  of  Mengele 
must  be  a  drst  priority  for  any  petwn  or  In- 
stitution concerned  about  human  rights  yes- 
terday, todiy  and  tomorrow.  Mengele  must 
be  brought  to  Justice  so  no  violator  of 
human  rights  can  be  assured  of  safety  from 
justice. 

ABMAUD  DB  BoaCBOBAVX, 

Bditor-ili-Chief,  The  WoMhtimton  Timn. 

[From  th4  New  York  Times.  Mar.  6, 1985] 
Must  MtatosLs  Rxmaiii  Uscauobt?— A 

RgAOAll  ErroiT  Is  NBDBD 

(By  MarHn  Hler  and  Abraham  Cooper) 
Los  Ajsgus.— Forty  years  after  Dr.  Josef 
Mengele  telped  create  bell  on  earth  at 
Auschwlts  IS  a  servant  of  Hitler's  Fbttl  So- 
lution, thei  e  is  renewed  optimism  that  final- 
ly he  may  be  on  the  verge  of  being  brought 
to  justice,  i 

At  no  tlifie  since  his  name  first  emerged 
publicly  at  I  the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Tri- 
bunal has  (here  been  such  sustained  Inter- 
naUonal  iiAerest  in  Dr.  Mengele.  known  as 
the  "Ang^  of  Death"  for  the  ease  with 
which  he  sent  people  to  the  gas  chambers. 

What  tup  thrust  him  Into  the  center  of 
world  att^tlon?  For  one  thing.  It  was  the 
testimony  of  such  people  as  the  "Mengele 
twins"— thaee  surviving  twins  and  guinea 
pigs  who, «  years  later,  laid  bare  their  scars 
at  Birkenaii— and  Ruth  Ellas  who.  testifying 
in  Israel,  told  how  she  had  put  her  own 
baby  to  dekth  to  spare  It  more  suffering  at 
Dr.  Mengde's  hands. 

xntlmateiy,  what  has  brouflit  the  United 
States  Att&ney  General  and  senators,  and 
I  from  Bonn  and  Ottawa.  Into 
—  the  growing  body  of  evldenoe 
Mes  a  passible  Amolcsn  role  in 
Dr.  Mengne's  fU^t  from  JusUoe. 

First  cai^e  the  disclosure  of  a  1947  memo 
from  P^nj^i"'"  J.  M.  Gorby.  an  officer  In 
charge  of  #peraUons  for  the  970th  Counter- 
Intelligence  Corps  of  the  Army,  that  his 
office  had  received  information  that  Dr. 
Mengelehad  been  arrested  in  Vienna  in 
1947.  Todsiy,  Mr.  Gorby  stands  by  the  verac- 
ity of  his  BOiu-ce.  Then,  an  ez-OX.  Walter 
Hawthomt,  came  forward  to  recall  his  "In- 
troducUoitf '  to  Dr.  Mengele  at  a  Counter-in- 
telligence Corps  detention  camp  in  Idar- 
Obersteln.  Germany.  In  July  1945. 

Reacting  to  these  disclosures.  Ueut  Gen. 
William  Gklom.  the  Army's  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  f<^  Intelligence,  told  a  Senate  Judi- 
ciary subqommlttee  that  he  did  not  doubt 
the  Hawt|iome  testimony  and  that  there 
was  no  inkUcatlon  of  any  follow-up  to  the 
Gorby  letter  by  Mr.  Oortoy's  superiors  or 
oolleagueK  When  pressed  to  explain,  the 
general  hbnesUy  pointed  out  that  In  1947 
there  weije  more  pressing  lasues  at  hand 
than  the  iMirsult  of  a  former  88  captain^^ 
Thus,  (here  was  widespread  approval 
when  Wlliun  French  Smith,  then  Attorney 


General,  announced  Feb.  6  that  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Spedal  Investiga- 
tions was  being  assigned  to  join  in  the 
search  for  Dr.  Mengele.  But  has  America 
now  made  the  type  of  commitment  neces- 
sary to  correct  any  past  errors? 

We  think  the  Administration  erred  in  as- 
signtaig  the  Office  of  Special  Investigations 
the  exdiuive  task  of  finding  Dr.  Mengele. 
WhOe  that  office  deserves  praise  for  ite  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  Nazis  in  America,  it  is  not 
an  intelligence  agency.  It  is  not  equipped  to 
mount  the  undercover  operations  necessary 
to  find  Dr.  Mengele  In  Paraguay,  where  he 
has  been  9otted. 

Will  others  act?  Highly  placed  IsraeU 
sources  confirmed  to  us  that  Jerusalem  has 
no  agents  in  Paraguay.  They  emphasized 
that  their  intelligence  resources  were  over- 
worlced,  and  emphasized  that  even  in  the 
case  of  Adolf  Elchmann.  Israel  sent  a  team 
to  Argentina  to  apprehend  him  only  after 
he  was  identified  by  other  governments. 
Whfle  the  West  Germans  have  for  35  years 
meticulously  researched  the  Mengele  case, 
aealously  filed  extradition  requests  and  even 
offered  reward  money  for  his  capture,  Bonn 
has  never  treated  the  case  with  the  same  re- 
solve used  to  pursue  terrorists  like  the 
Baader-Melnhof  Gang. 

Whatever  the  results  of  an  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Investigations  or  Congressional  inquiry, 
surely  Dr.  Mengele  will  not  be  apprehended 
without  qjedal  efforts.  Thus,  President 
Reagan  should  tell  the  Ontral  Intelligence 
Agency  that  he  considers  the  apprehension 
of  Dr.  Moigele  a  tap  priority  and.  copying 
the  approach  used  to  wanbat  organized 
crime  and  drug  trafficking,  create  a  strike 
f  ottx  in  concert  with  West  Germany  and 
IsraeL  Its  mission:  seize  Dr.  Mengele  and 
return  him  to  West  Germany  to  stand  trial 
for  murder. 

Such  a  commitment  would  raise  hopes 
that  the  40th  anniversary  ot  V  JL  Day  will 
be  more  than  a  moment  for  symbolic  ges- 
tures—raiiier,  a  time  when  the  worid  will  fi- 
nally put  a  stop  to  the  outrage  that  has  put 
the  "Angel  of  Death"  above  the  law  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  decent  men. 

Marvin  Hler  is  dean  and  founder  of  the 
Simon  Wlesenthal  Center,  an  institute  for 
the  documentation  of  Nazi  crimes.  Abraham 
Cooper  is  associate  dean.  Both  are  rabbis. 

[From  the  New  York  Ttanes.  March  6. 19851 
I  Saw  Hm  m  Action 
(By  Ernest  W.  Michel) 

I  was  deported  from  my  hometown  In  Ger- 
many in  1939,  when  I  was  16,  and  arrived  in 
Auschwitz  tai  the  wtaiter  of  1943-43.  We  ar- 
rived at  night,  after  spending  approximately 
one  week  locked  up  in  cattle  cars.  It  was  a 
horror.  All  around  were  shouts  by  SS  men, 
"Juden/Raus!,"  and  barking,  biting  dogs. 
There  was  crying,  screaming,  mass  hysteria. 
All  we  knew  was  that  we  were  surrounded 
by  bailied  wire  fences. 

Thai  men  and  women  were  separated;  the 
men  were  placed  in  lines,  the  women  on 
trucks.  The  line  moved  foward  slowly.  It  was 
then  that  an  elegant  SS  officer  in  a  long 
black  leather  coat  and  gloves,  with  88  insig- 
nias  on  coat  and  cap,  began  directing  us  by 
thumb;  some  to  the  left,  some  to  the  right. 
We  moved  like  automatons:  no  one  knew 
what  was  happentaig.  ^  ^ 

We  learned  from  older  camp  taunates  that 
the  officer  who  ctmducted  the  selection 
process  was  Dr.  Joseph  Mengele.  and  that 
the  people  sent  In  the  other  direction  had 
been  gassed.  My  reaction  was  one  of  utter 
disbelief.  We  were  told  to  undress.  Our 
dothes  were  taken  away.  All  of  our  hair  was 


shorn.  Numbers  were  tatooed  on  our  left 
forearms  (Mtaie  is  104995).  We  received 
striped  prison  uniforms  and  caps.  This  is 
how  I  recall  my  arrival  in  AuschwiU  and  my 
first  encounter  with  Dr.  Mengde. 

In  the  summer  of  1943.  I  was  taijured 
while  doing  constructt(m  work  in  the  LG. 
Farben  complex,  and  had  to  go  to  the  prison 
hospital  for  treatment.  We  all  were  petrified 
of  the  haq>ital:  we  knew  that  anything 
other  than  a  superficial  wound  resulted  In 
being  "sent  up  the  chimney."  Because  of 
the  calligraphy  I  had  learned  as  a  student.  I 
was  assigned  the  responsibility  of  rec(»tling 
the  name  and  reason  for  deaths  of  the  thou- 
sands In  jnwn^t^m  who  were  to  be  described 
as  having  died  from  heart  attacks  I  still  re- 
member writing:  heart  attack  .  .  .  heart 
attadt .  .  .  heart  attadt  .  .  .  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  dayl 

During  the  spring  of  1944.  the  88  officer 
in  charge  of  the  prison  hospital  told  me  and 
one  other  male  nurse  to  report  for  a  special 
assignment.  We  were  told  to  be  in  front  of 
the  hospital  compound  barracks  to  take  tai- 
mates  from  a  trudt  to  the  barracks  and 
return  them  later  to  the  truck. 

When  the  trade  arrived.  I  found  six  to 
eight  women  in  various  states  of  despair. 
Among  them  was  a  beautiful  teen-age  giri 
from  Hungary  with  whom  I  spoke  in  Yid- 
dish and  German.  She  told  me  she  had  ar- 
rived the  <tay  before  with  thousands  of 
other  Jews  from  Hungary.  She  obviously 
was  very  agitated  and  ffearfuL  Other  than 
that,  she  seemed  in  total  command  of  her 
faculties. 

We  took  the  wcunen  taito  the  barradt 
where  a  separate  room  had  been  fixed  up.  A 
number  of  88  offions  were  in  the  room. 
Since  I  went  back  and  forth  into  the  room 
several  times,  I  saw  the  faces  of  the  officers 
and  recognized  Dr.  Mengele. 

After  an  hour,  we  were  summoned  back  to 
remove  the  women.  In  the  room  where  the 
"medical  services"  were  performed,  one 
woman  was  stm  connected  to  an  electrical 
machine,  premunably  for  eleetric-aboek  ex- 
perimentation. We  had  beoi  tawtracted  to 
have  a  stretcher  ready  In  order  to  carry  the 
women  out.  We  found  two  of  them  dead, 
one  the  Himvarian  girL  Two  obviously  were 
in  a  coma:  the  others  were  breathing  hard 
and  irregularly.  None  was  conadous.  I  no- 
ticed that  Uie  teeth  of  those  still  alive  were 
clenched  and  that  wads  of  paper  were 
placed  in  their  mouths. 

Auschwitz  and  its  various  subcamps  were 
evacuated  on  Jan.  18.  1945.  I  was  sent  first 
to  Buchenwald  and  then  to  Bnga.  On  April 
18,  on  a  transport  from  Berga  to  an  un- 
known destination,  two  friends  and  I  es- 
caped. I  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  July 
1946. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  survivors  must 
qieak  out.  Efforts  are  being  made— tai  Amer- 
ica and  other  couiriirles— to  deny  the  reality 
of  the  Holocaust  After  losing  one-third  of 
our  people  in  the  most  savage  massacre  in 
Jewish  history,  we  stm  have  to  prove  that 
there  really  was  a  Holocaust 

No  matter  how  difficult  and  trying  it  is  to 
re-experience  those  nightmare  years,  I  wm 
speak  out  unta  Dr.  Mengele  and  others  like 
him  are  apprehended  and  justice  is  done.  It 
is  the  least  we  can  do— and  expect— In  and 
from  a  dvillzed  world. 

Emest  W.  Michel  was  chairman  of  the 
world  gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  survi- 
vors In  Jerusalem  in  1981.  This  artide  is 
adiU7ted  from  Congressional  testimony. 
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[Prom  the  WMhlngton  Post.  Mar.  8. 198S] 

On  THX  Tlun.  or  ICbtobli 

(By  Art  Harrte) 

Seen  but  Not  Pound.  Sought  but  Not 
Caucht:  Where  Is  the  Nazi  Doctor  of 
Death? 

Talea  of  the  Ancel  of  Death,  told  over  and 
over  they  come  from  Auschwitz,  from  the 
Jundea  of  South  America,  from  CIA  fUes. 
from  fevered  Nazl-atruck  Imadnatlona.  from 
buckatera  of  hellish  relics.  Smnehow.  they 
are  all  different,  but  all  the  same. 

Take  the  woman  In  the  jewelry  store  in 
Asuncton.  Fuacuay.  She  told  an  Israeli  offi- 
cial about  the  day  In  1966  when  a  customer 
asked  about  some  merchandise.  She  came 
around  the  counter.  She  saw  Josef  Mengele. 
Two  decadw  before,  trim  and  elegant  in  bis 
sleek  Mack  S8  uniform,  be  had  personally 
dispatched  400.000  other  Jews  to  the  ovens 
with  a  flick  of  bis  black-gloved  wrist.  But 
not  her.  She'd  survived.  And  now  he  was 
browsing  In  her  Jewelry  store.  Just  one  of 
40.000  Oermana  living  in  Paraguay. 

She  could  not  speak,  she  would  say  later. 
She  watched  him  leave  and  then  she  told 
her  husband:  "It  was  him.  It  was  Mengele." 

Por  40  years,  one  of  the  monsters  of  histo- 
ry has  wandered  the  globe  untouched,  a  free 
man:  the  most  notorious  Nszl  war  criminal 
believed  alive  today,  the  Auschwitz  doctor 
whose  mass  murders  and  grisly  experiments 
evoke  Evil  Incarnate. 

How  can  this  be? 

Wast  Germany  has  bad  a  warrant  out  for 
bis  arrest  for  36  years  and  has  added  a 
$360,000  reward.  Israeli  Nazi  hunters  spirit- 
ed Adolf  Eichmann  out  of  Argentina,  but 
other  have  missed  Mengele,  they  say,  by 
minutes  at  a  Paraguayan  hotel,  by  little 
more  at  the  Rome  airport  CIA  informants 
put  him  in  Braatl.  in  Chile,  in  the  drug  trade 
or  working  as  an  auto  mechanic.  German 
prosecutors  believe  he  may  have  been  in 
Paraguay  as  late  as  1983,  if  a  jaUed  drug 
suspect  can  be  believed:  He  is  said  to  have 
been  Mengele's  roommate  outside  Asuncion, 
where  they  shared  a  passion  for  beekeeping. 

What's  more,  the  sightings  began  as  soon 
as  the  Third  Retch  fell.  American  GIs  say 
they  saw  htm  in  an  Army  prison:  a  German 
profeasor  claims  be  Interviewed  Mengele  at 
a  Brttlah  prlscm  camp  In  1947.  After  that 
Mengde  lived  in  his  home  town  in  Bavaria, 
where  his  family  had  made  Its  fortune  in 
the  farm  machinery  business.  His  name 
aroae  at  the  Nuremberg  war-crime  trials, 
and  he  fled  to  Rome,  where  be  Is  said  to 
have  gotten  papers  under  the  name  of  Gre- 
gorio  Gregori. 

In  either  1949  or  1961.  according  to  con- 
flicting reports,  be  saOed  from  Italy  to  Ar- 
gentina, where  be  lived  under  hia  own  name 
in  Bucnoa  Airea,  hawking  heavy  equipment 
for  the  family  Arm.  Neighbors  say  be  was 
"quiet,  distinguished  and  courteoua." 

As  Dr.  Helmut  Gregor.  one  of  the  doaen 
sIlssBs  he  adopted  over  the  years,  be 
became  an  Argentine  dtisen  in  1964  and 
performed  abortions,  says  Nazi  hunter 
Stmnn  WtesenthaL  (At  one  point,  he  was 
"detained"  by  poUee  when  a  patient  died). 
His  first  wife  divorced  him  that  year,  and  in 
1968  he  married  his  older  brother's  widow. 
They  were  dlvoroed  three  years  later,  and 
she  left  for  Switwrland  and  Italy.  After  the 
West  German  warrant  was  Issued  in  1969  he 
became  a  Paraguayan  dtisen:  he  is  said  to 
have  attended  bis  father's  funeral  In  Ger- 
many that  year. 

He  has  llrod  hU  life.  He  has  had  friends, 
patients,  family.  Now  bounty  hunters,  re- 
venge seekers,  glory  hounds  and  die-hard 
believeis    in    earthly    Juatioe    descend    on 
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South  America  in  such  numbers  that  they 
have  fostered  a  trade  In  relics  of  this  saint 
of  Hell— photographs,  an  ID  card,  whatever 
souvenir  of  evU  you  want,  except  the  man 
bimaeU. 

If  alive,  he  would  be  74  this  month. 

Now  America  wants  him.  Its  top  Nazi 
hunter.  Neal  Sher,  a  Justice  Department 
lawyer  who  heads  the  Office  of  %>ecial  In- 
vestigations, flew  to  Europe  last  week  to 
seek  leads  from  German  proaecutors  and 
Nazi  trackers  like  Wlesentbal.  76,  who  sus- 
pect Mengele  is  still  in  Paraguay,  protected 
by  President  Alfredo  Stroessner  but  after 
all  these  years,  they  still  don't  really  know. 

On  his  8S  applicaUon,  be  said  he  stood  S 
feet  9,  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  But 
others  remember  a  shorter,  darker-looking 
man  In  a  country  that  worshipped  blue-eyed 
blonds.  Mengele's  hang-up  was  that  he 
"looked  like  a  Gypsy,"  says  Wlesentbal. 

Indeed,  he  aimed  to  keep  nature  from 
future  mistakes,  drafting  human  guinea 
pigs  for  macabre  experiments  he  believed 
might  make  HiUer's  dream  of  an  Aryan 
master  race  come  true.  As  the  SS  doctor  at 
Auschwitz,  be  dl^jatcbed  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion to  the  gas  chambers  and  killed  thou- 
sands more  with  mad  genetic  quadwry. 

He  was  obsessed  with  twins:  if  German 
women  could  repopulate  after  the  war  with 
multiple  births,  military  losses  might  be 
offset.  He  handpicked  specimens  as  they 
came  off  the  trains  at  Auscbwltz-Blrkenau 
deep  inside  Poland.  In  his  black  SS  uniform, 
shiny  stick  in  hand,  he  cut  a  striking  figure 
to  the  bedraggled,  frightened  Jews,  waving 
some  to  the  left,  to  die.  others  to  the  right, 
toUve. 

"He  looked  gorgeous."  recalls  twin  Eva 
Kor,  60.  who  sells  real  estate  in  Terre 
Haute,  bid.  "But  everyone  was  scared  of 
him.  He  decided  how  long  you  lived." 

One  13-year-old  Jewish  boy  held  a  q)eclal 
fascination:  Marc  Berkowitz  had  blond  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  a  twin  sister,  Prancesca.  SS 
officers  on  the  lookout  for  lab  rats  perked 
up  when  their  mother  shouted.  "Kill  me, 
but  not  my  twins!"  Immediately,  they  were 
brought  to  Mengele,  and  the  experiments 
began. 

Berkowlts  was  ordered  to  disrobe  and  lie 
on  a  table.  Fluid  was  drawn  from  his  spine. 
"My  whole  body  was  burning,  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew  1  was  fighting  back  fainting." 
recalls  the  5S-year-old  retired  New  York  fur- 
niture salesman,  physically  disabled  from 
his  days  at  Auschwitz.  He  heard  a  whimper 
and  reached  out  to  comfort  his  sister.  She 
lay  on  the  next  table. 

At  times.  Mengele  was  almost  genUe.  He 
patted  Berkowitz  on  the  bead  as  a  nurse 
mopped  bis  brow.  Sometimes,  be  even  apoll- 
glaed.  "rm  sorry  we  have  to  do  this,  but  the 
pain  will  go  away."  be  said. 

Tet  if  bis  "guinea  pigs  passed  out.  or 
fought  back,  he  eliminated  them,"  says 
Berkowitz,  who  watched  Moody  bundles  car- 
ried out  of  the  lab.  Ever  stoic,  Berkowitz 
fought  to  detach  himself  from  the  pain,  and 
did  as  he  was  told.  Once,  he  stood  on  his 
head  for  hours  without  rrtrlng  out.  He  was 
prodded,  punctured  and  poked.  He  was 
dunked  in  a  steel  vat  of  freoing  water  while 
Mengele  lab  technicians  monitored  bis 
plummeting  body  temperature. 

At  last,  when  he  wss  pulled  out  alive. 
Mengele  strutted  about  the  lab  in  ecstasy. 
He  liked  Berkowitz's  attitude.  "You're  the 
type  of  boy  I've  been  looking  for,"  he  said. 
"You're  setting  an  example.  The  other  chil- 
dren are  behaving  themselves.  We're  getting 
good  results." 

Berkowitz  Just  tried  to  obey,  intent  on 
living  from  "moment  to  moment,  second  to 


second."  So  pleased  was  the  doctor  with  his 
star  guinea  pig  that  be  made  Berkowitz  bis 
"lauper,"  or  errand  boy.  He  taught  him 
German  songs,  redted  poetry.  Mengele 
loved  rlaasical  music,  and  Berkowitz  band- 
cranked  his  Victrola.  shlned  bis  boots  and 
harvested  bis  brussels  sprouts. 

But  Mengele's  moods  changed  like  the 
weather.  One  day.  BeAowltz  watched  him 
shoot  a  boy.  first  in  one  knee,  then  In  the 
other.  The  boy  was  weeping  as  Mengele 
grabbed  him  by  the  hair  and  gave  the  coup 
de  grace  with  a  bullet  in  the  brain.  His  sin: 
he'd  wandered  away  from  his  barracks. 

"You  know  he  bad  no  business  over 
there,"  said  Mengele.  He  asked  Berkowitz  if 
he'd  done  "something  wrong"  in  shooting 
the  boy,  but  didn't  wait  for  an  answer.  "You 
have  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  place,"  he 
said. 

All  the  time,  the  crematoriums  were  run- 
ning. Twins  who  survived  the  experiments 
were  spared,  of  course,  treated  like  prize  pet 
rabbits.  But  if  one  in  a  pair  died.  Mengele 
killed  the  other  to  compare  autopaies. 

In  other  experiments,  be  snatched  babies 
from  mothers  and  tried  to  change  the  color 
of  their  eyes  and  hair,  then  killed  them  by 
Injection.  "What's  the  difference  if  you 
make  black  eyes  out  of  blue  eyes?"  he  asked 
one  mother,  than  tried  it  with  her  child.  It 
died. 

Witnesses  have  also  told  German  prosecu- 
tors: 

He  offered  candy  to  two  sets  of  twin  girls, 
then  shot  them  in  the  neck,  castrated  or 
sterilised  "about  100  male  prisoners."  rou- 
tinely tossed  babies  Into  ovens  alive  and 
wired  inmates  with  electrodes  to  test  their 
threshold  for  electric  shock. 

To  boost  his  labor  force,  he  ordered  preg- 
nant wmnen  onto  their  backs,  then  stomped 
them  until  they  aborted.  Once,  he  promised 
a  special  milk  porridge  for  all  expectant 
mothers  who  signed  up,  then  gassed  them 
all.  He  also  gassed  a  barradu  that  Induded 
some  of  bis  former  professors,  all  Jews. 

"We  called  him  the  'death  doctor.' "  says 
survivor  Ernest  Michel.  61,  of  New  York 
City,  who  once  escorted  eight  Jewish  women 
to  Mengele's  lab  as  an  orderly.  When  he 
hauled  them  away,  two  were  dead,  two  were 
In  a  coma,  another  bad  to  be  disconnected 
from  an  electroehock  machine. 

Spared  for  his  elegant  penmanship. 
Michel  was  ordered  to  rewrite  medical  histo- 
ry. "Heart  attack."  he  wrote  day  after  day 
to  cover  up  the  true  cause  of  death.  'Our 
biggest  fear  was  that  no  one  would  be  left 
alive  to  tell  what  really  happened."  he  says. 

As  one  of  Mengele's  pets.  Berkowitz  was 
there  in  1944  when  his  keeper  exploded  over 
a  report  of  lice  among  the  Gypsies.  "I'm  sick 
and  tired  of  these  fUthy,  diseased  pigs," 
Mengele  ranted.  "I've  been  trying  to  keep 
this  camp  clean,  and  I'm  fighting  a  losing 
batUe!" 

His  solution:  send  the  whole  barracks  to 
the  gas  chambers.  And  700  Gypsies  were 
marched  off  to  be  "disinfected"  forever. 
One  German  officer  nodded  at  Berkowitz.  a 
witness  to  his  rage.  Said  Mengele,  "don't 
worry,  he's  one  of  us.  If  we  had  more  boys 
like  him  we  would  have  won  the  war." 

Mengele  liked  to  test  Berkowitz.  probing 
for  the  secret  of  his  endurance.  Once,  he  or- 
dered Berkowitz  to  swim  with  the  SS  men 
who  nearly  drowned  him  for  sport.  To  retest 
his  courage,  it  was  back  to  the  pool. 

When  his  mother's  barracks  was  marched 
off  to  the  gas  chamber,  Mengele  conjured 
an  errand  so  Berkowitz  could  take  a  last 
walk  with  Helen  Berkowlts,  For  Mengele.  it 
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was  Just  aether  experiment,  the  Angel  of 
Death  testfbg  the  faith  of  a  Jew. 

"So,"  asked  Mengele  later,  "do  you  still 
beUeve  in  dod?" 

"I've  lost  almost  everything,"  repliJsd 
Berkowitz.  "but  one  thing  I  have  not  lost  is 
God.  You  dan  take  everything  from  me.  but 
you  canno^  take  my  God." 

Mengele  reached  for  bis  revolver.  It  was 
bolstered  lb  black  leather,  hanging  over  a 
chair.  He  unsnapped  one  button.  He  un- 
snapped  the  other.  He  stared  long  and  hard 
at  bis  gofer. 

"You  gave  the  right  answer."  he  said.  He 
nodded  at  :hls  boots.  "I  want  a  good  shine 
today.  I  have  very  Important  things  to  do." 
Berkowitc  walked  outside.  Smoke  was 
belching  tblck  and  black.  He  was  thinking 
"I'm  only  13,  but  I'd  better  say  Kaddish 
(the  prayer  for  the  dead)  for  my  mother.  I 
don't  know  if  I'll  be  around  to  say  it  tomor- 
row." 

On  Chrigtman  Eve  1944.  with  the  Rus- 
sians advahdng  on  the  eastern  front.  Men- 
gele found  Berkowitz  in  the  washroom.  A 
light  snowi  was  falling.  Pausing  at  the  door, 
flanked  by  two  SS  guards,  he  wished  him 
well.  Meagele  seemed  almost  wistfuL 
"Adieu,"  1^  said.  And  that  was  the  last  time 
Berkowitz  saw  him. 

Everyone  has  an  answer,  a  nmior,  a 
theory,  a  cpld  lead,  an  excuse. 

'Tve  Cbi^ly]  missed  him  five  times."  says 
Wiesenthi«.  He  has  bagged  1.100  war  crimi- 
nals in  hi4  lifetime  without  ever  getting  as 
dose  to  Mtagele  as  the  Jeweler's  wife. 

Christmis  1963.  Wlesentbal  got  tipped  off 
in  a  letter!  Mengele,  Hotel  American.  Milan. 
He  flew  there  with  a  German  prosecutor. 
Said  the  i^ianager,  "Yesterday,  be  left."  In 
TorremolilHis,  Spsin,  be  missed  him  by  two 
days;  at  the  Rtmie  airport,  by  mere  hours. 

Later,  a  group  of  Auschwitz  avengers 
called  the  "Committee  of  13"  tracked  him  to 
the  Hotel  Tyrol  near  the  thriving  German 
colony  of  Hobenau  in  eastern  Paraguay. 
They  plaitoed  to  spirit  him  to  Frankfurt  to 
stand  trisl.  His  alias  that  time:  Dr.  Fritz 
Fischer,  ^ley  burst  into  room  36.  but  he 
was  gone.  [Minutes  before.  Herr  Fischer  got 
a  phone  call,  said  the  manager,  raced  down 
the  staira'wlth  his  pajamas  on  under  bis 
suit,  and  vianished  in  the  ni^t 

Intelllgitace  tips  put  Mengele  In  Chile  18 
months  ako;  in  Paraguay's  German-speak- 
ing Men^imlte  villages  on  the  BoUvlan 
border  as|recenUy  as  last  year  in  Uruguay 
six  montlv  ago. 

South  American  governments,  rubbed  raw 
by  compUkints  that  they're  sbelterlng  the 
fled  legioos  of  the  Nazis  deny  it  aU. 

Says  tb^  Chilean  Embassy  press  officer 
"We  hadlone  Nazi  war  criminal,  and  that 
was  plentlr."  That  would  have  been  the  late 
Walter  Rguf  f ,  the  SS  general  who  conceived 
and  operated  mobUe  gas  chambers  used  to 
exterminate  Jews.  He  recently  died  in  his 
sleep  after  running  a  flsbing  boat  for  years, 
under  his  own  name,  oat  of  Puerto  Pro- 
venlr.  Chile's  supreme  court  denied  his  ex- 
tradition kvquest  on  a  technicality.  Another 
extraditidn  request  was  denied  in  1989  by 
Argentlng.  on  grounds  that  it  was  written  in 
German,  pot  Spanish.  And  not  till  1970  did 
Paraguay  concede  Mengele  bad  been  natu- 
ralized y^ars  before. 

"The  last  photograph  is  1963  in  Asun- 
dOn, "  s^  Wlesentbal  by  phone  from 
Vienna.  "We  don't  know  bis  [new)  alias." 

What  Of  nmiors  be  may  have  undergone 
plastic  strgery?  Wlesentbal  doubts  it;  no 
Nazi  war  criminal  he  caught  ever  went 
under  thfc  knife.  What  about  the  report  of 
poatcarda  sent  to  friends  from  Portugal? 


Doea  Wlesentbal  say  this  is  a  Nazi  disinfor- 
mation trick  to  blur  the  trail? 

Or  CIA  files  portraying  Mengele  as  a  co- 
caine warlord,  dealing  under  the  name  Dr. 
Henrique  Wollman?  "A  stupid  story,"  Wle- 
aentbal  scoffs.  "He  doesn't  need  the 
money." 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  way.  if  he 
can  rely  on  rich  Nazi  friends  and  the  famUy 
conglomerate,  Karl  Mengele  &  Sons,  with 
offices  in  Paraguay,  Argentina  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

A  $1  million  bounty  was  offered  last  week 
by  imnamed  donors  in  Los  Angeles  after 
lesser  amounts  did  no  good. 

He  remains  at  bay,  a  fugitive  with  all  the 
glamor  of  an  emisMry  from  hell,  merely 
yapped  at  by  the  hounds  of  Justice,  and  my- 
thologized  by  Hollywood  in  two  movies. 
"Marathon  Man"  and  "The  Boys  From 
BraziL" 

Mengele  was  bora  March  16.  1911,  in 
Ouenzburg,  Germany,  the  third  son  of  a 
wealthy  farm  machinery  manufacturer.  At 
34,  he  Joined  Hitler's  "Brown  Shirts,"  the 
Nazi  Party  three  years  later. 

He  studied  anthropology  and  zoology  in 
Munich,  hatching  a  fascination  for  genetics, 
which  was  further  fueled  at  the  Institute 
for  Genetic  Purification  in  Frankfurt.  In 
19)36,  be  ^aduated  from  medical  school, 
married  Irene  IiCaria  Schoenbeln.  Joined  the 
Waff  en  SS  and  became  the  Auschwitz  camp 
physkdan. 

Their  son  Rolf  was  bora  at  Auschwitz  in 
1944. 

TJk«»  other  Nazis  in  the  early  days  after 
the  war.  he  made  litUe  effort  to  hide  his 
identity. 

But  at  least  two  U.S.  Army  veterans  say 
they  believe  he  was  in  U.S.  custody  at  one 
time.  A  retired  California  aerospace  engi- 
neer, Walter  Kempthorae,  says  soldiers  put 
a  redfaced  prisoner  through  calestbenics 
around  Jtily  10, 1045. 

"This  here's  the  bastard  who  sterilized 
3,000  women  at  Auschwitz."  said  one.  as  a 
man  fitting  Mengele's  description  huffed 
and  puffed.  Kempthorae  was  19,  a  private 
at  the  Idar-Oberstein  detention  camp  in  oc- 
cupied Germany,  where  Nazis  were  interro- 
gated after  the  war. 

Guards  sometimes  trotted  them  outside 
for  fun  and  games,  induding  a  charade 
called  "Luftwaffe":  Prisoners  were  ordered 
to  run  around  In  cirdes  "spitting  like  a 
plane."  says  Richard  Schwarz.  59.  a  retired 
government  labor  lawyer  In  Washington. 
D.C.  As  a  young  private,  he  put  a  Nazi  he 
now  believes  wss  Mengele  through  the  drill, 
"pats  aa  the  fanny"  and  all. 

"Presumably,  It  was  Mengele,"  recalls 
Schwarz,  who  never  heard  the  man's  name, 
but  has  war  correspondence  indicating  he 
wrote  friends  about  Just  such  a  doctor.  And 
the  Simon  Wlesentbal  Center  in  Los  Ange- 
les, which  bunts  data  on  Nazi  war  criminals 
and  sumwrts  Holocaust  studies,  turned  up 
the  two  soldiers,  along  with  a  U.S.  Army  dis- 
patch from  an  intelligence  office  who  refers 
to  an  account  of  Mengele's  arrest  in  1947. 

"We're  searching  our  records  of  that 
camp,"  says  Lt.  Col.  Craig  NcNab,  an  Army 
spokesman.  "You've  got  to  understand. 
Mengele  wasn't  on  top  of  anyone's  list  back 
then.  In  1945,  he  was  a  doctor  way  off  in  the 
wilds  of  Poland." 

And  by  the  19508.  he  was  long  gone.  In 
South  America,  the  chase  began,  a  slow  and 
frustrating  pursuit.  Diplomatic  channels 
yielded  nothing.  Everything  grew  vague. 

Imer  Hard,  Israel's  secret  service  chief 
who  pulled  off  the  daring  snatch  of  Hcb- 
mann  from  Buenos  Aires  in  I960,  eyed  Men- 


gele, too,  but  didn't  want  to  risk  losing  Eich- 
mann. he  once  wrote.  Afterwards.  Israeli 
agents  tracked  down  his  bouse  In  a  middle- 
class  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  he  was 
gone.  They  traced  him  to  Paraguay.  There. 
It  was  believed,  be  was  protected  by  Presi- 
dent Alfredo  Stroessner.  the  right-wing 
strong  man  who  took  power  in  1954.  son  of 
an  immigrant  German  cavalry  officer.  It 
was  easy  to  hide  in  a  remote  California-size 
country  with  only  two  million  people  and  a 
gossipy  ci4>ital  where  word  travels  fast 
when  outsiders  come  sniffing  around. 

There  was  also  plenty  of  camouflage  from 
German  colonies  to  the  east,  where  lush, 
rolling  hills  between  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  rivers  lured  refugees  of  the  Third 
Reich  to  drive  Mengele  tractors  around 
some  of  the  world's  most  fertile  subtropical 
farmland. 

It  was  there  Mengele  was  sighted  in  the 
'60s,  from  Pedro  Juan  C^aballero.  a  coffee- 
growing  town  to  the  north,  to  Hobenau.  a 
fanning  village  to  the  south.  Israeli  agents 
staked  out  a  hideout  In  a  heavily  fortified 
farmhouse  nearby  in  the  early  '60b,  but 
ruled  out  a  cctamumdo  raid.  There  was  no 
airport  nearby  to  pull  off  an  Entebbe,  and 
Israel  couldnt  afford  any  diplomatic  casual- 
ties: the  yifftimann  affair  had  ended  their 
honeymoon. 

Agents  kept  up  their  search  in  Asundon 
and  the  interior,  then  lost  Mengele  scroes 
the  border  in  Brazil,  according  to  heavily 
edited  CIA  files  released  last  week.  Accounts 
also  surfaced  of  assorted  avengers  on  the 
loose,  and  someone  apparently  mistook  a 
man  for  Mengele.  He  was  found  beaten  to 
death,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  an  ex-Nazi  sol- 
dier. 

Diplomacy  offered  another  route  for  frus- 
tration. When  West  Germany's  envoy  pro- 
tested in  1965  that  Mengele's  dtlzenship 
was  invalid.  Stroessner  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ploded in  rage.  "Once  a  Paraguayan,  always 
a  Paraguayan}"  he  shouted,  pounding  the 
table. 

EspedaUy  when  the  citizenship  papers  are 
signed  by  old  Stroessner  friends  like  Alejan- 
dro von  Eckstein,  a  Russian  emigre  who 
fought  alcmgside  Storessner  in  the  Chaco 
War  with  Bolivia,  and  who  still  advises  Par- 
aguayan intelligence  services. 

At  the  American  Embassy  at  Asunddn. 
there  were  frequent  rumors  of  Martin  Bor- 
mann  alive  and  well,  but  never  Mengele.  re- 
calls A.  Dane  Bowen,  political  officer  until 
1964.  Besides:  "Hunting  Nszl  war  criminals 
wasn't  our  big  preoccupation." 

In  those  days.  Mengele  lived  openly,  sun- 
ning at  a  villa  a  half-mOe  from  the  embassy 
and  scouting  for  land  in  AlU  Parana.  Just 
across  the  Argentine  border,  reportedly 
woiUng  as  an  auto  mechanic  northeast  of 
Asundon  near  the  Brazilian  border.  "Recur- 
ring rumors"  said  that  Mengde  was  at  a 
"well-guarded'  ranch,  either  near  Encaraa- 
d6n.  in  eastera  Paraguay,  or  in  Chaoo«  and 
that  be  is  protected  by  Stroessner."  said  a 
1973  CIA  report. 

Veterans  of  the  Asunddn  diplomatic  corpa 
say  Mengele  socialized  with  late  Nazi 
Luftwaffe  ace  Hans  Ulrich-Rudel.  reputed 
mastermind  of  Odessa,  the  secret  under- 
ground that  resetUed  fleeing  Nazis  in  South 
America.  Rudel  was  a  fixture  at  diplomatic 
receptions,  a  favorite  of  Stroessner.  and  a 
representative  for  German  firms. 

His  dealings  also  Included  substantial  pay- 
ments to  Stroessner's  son.  says  Paris-based 
Nazi  hunter  Beate  Klarsfeld,  who.  along 
with  her  husbands,  tracked  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nal Klaus  Altman  Barbie  to  BoUvia.  where 
he  lived  openly  as  a  government  security 
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oonaulUmt  before  his  extradition  to  FTmnce. 
She  claima  Rudel's  financial  documents,  in 
Iwr  fltea,  detaO  tbe  deals. 

"I  tiumpcd  into  Rudel  all  oyer  the  place," 
MjFs  Henjamln  Weiaer  Vanme.  71.  the 
~fonMr  IiraeU  ambaaaador  who  made  it  a 
haWt  to  befriend  thoae  like  the  Jeweler's 
wife  who  had  seen  Mengele.  He  met  Men- 
gele's  lawyer,  dutifully  ftlinc  such  reports  to 
Tel  Aviv.  Be  fot  no  reply. 

"Israel  doesn't  expect  iU  ambassadors  to 
be  Nasi  hunters."  he  says.  But  whenever 
Nasi  hunters  back  home  raised  a  fuss.  Para- 
cuayan  officials  called  Varone  on  the 
carpet.  "They  would  call  me  to  express  the 
displeasure  of  their  president,"  says  the  re- 
tired rtlplntnat  turned  writer,  who  lives  in 
Brookllne.  Mass.  "But  they  never  denied  he 
was  there." 

Naturally.  Varone  was  a  magnet  for  mer- 
cenaries and  crackpots  chastng  the  doctor. 
His  standard  line:  "Oo  across  the  street. 
The  Oemans  have  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest"  His  Job  was  to  keep  Paracuay's  cru- 
cial UJf.  Security  Council  vote  in  Israel's 
comer.  He  charmed,  he  cajoled,  he  got  It. 
even  as  Mengele  was  seen  around  town. 

Later.  In  197S.  the  VA.  Embassy  heard  he 
frequented  the  Caballo  Blanco,  or  White 
Horse,  a  favorite  Oeiman  restaurant  down- 
town. And  a  BBC  crew  with  a  hidden  mike 
captured  a  Nasi  boasting  of  playing  cards 
with  the  doctor. 

"Mengele?  Oh.  yes.  he's  around,  but  we 
dont  know  quite  where.   He  comes  and 
officials  would  reply  whenever  Am- 
-  Robert  White  brought  it  up. 

So.  why  wasnt  he  arrested— or  some- 
thing? "Because  he  wasn't  wanted  all  that 
much."  says  White,  who  flled  his  Mengele 
tales  with  the  State  Department  and  got  no 
reply.  "We  did  report  <hi  it.  but  there  was 
never  much  interest  expressed  by  Washing- 
ton in  any  way." 

Still,  such  aocoimU  irritated  officials  in 
the  remote  haven  for  rightwlng  refugees. 
"Bob.  how  can  we  polish  up  our  image?"  he 
was  often  asked. 

"A  good  plaoe  to  start  would  be  to  cancel 
Mengele's  dtlaenship."  he  replied.  Then, 
one  day.  out  of  the  blue,  the  foreign  minis- 
ter said.  "Bob.  that's  a  wonderful  idea,  m 
bring  it  up  with  the  president"  And.  in 
19T9.  Mengele  was  stripped  of  his  dtisen- 
ship  for  being  "out  of  the  country  for  more 
than  two  yeara." 

"We  knew  he  was  in  Paraguay,  but  it's  not 
socnetblng  we  pursued."  says  Alan  Ryan, 
the  top  Nail  hunter  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment UBtfl  IMS.  There  was  no  Jurlsdicticm. 
and  Ryan  was  too  busy  rhasing  Nasi  war 
criminals  hiding  in  America  to  go  "smoke 
him  out  of  the  Jungle." 

These  tales,  of  course,  contradict  Para- 
guay's offldal  shrug  that  his  whereabouts 
has  mystified  them  since  1001.  when  Ger- 
many's first  extraditton  request  arrived.  But 
if  a  hideout  can  be  found,  they  promise  to 
dispatch  a  posse.  "We  have  raade  a  full  In- 
veatlgstlnn  and  found  no  t.-Ace  of  Mengele 
In  Paiaguay."  says  the  embassy  press  atta- 
che. "We  bdleve  he  is  not  there  anymore." 

Homn  like  the  Holocaust  make  every- 
man  a  philosopbcr.  Questions  beget  more 
questions.  If  Mengele  Is  never  caught  does 
that  mean  you  can  do  unspeakable  things  in 
this  Ufe  and  escape  Justice?  Or  if  he  is  put 
on  trial,  wffl  that  mean  good  finally  tri- 
umphed over  evil? 

On  Jan.  IT.  1M6.  Berkowits  and  his  sister 
were  liberated  by  the  Rusrians.  after  surlv- 
tng  a  death  march  in  the  frecaing  cold.  And 
three  years  later,  after  stints  In  refugee 
camps,  they  wound  up  In  America,  sole  sur- 
vtvots  of  a  family  of  nine. 


Berkowits  washed  dishes  in  New  York, 
sold  furniture,  shrugged  off  the  pain  of  a 
crumbling  spine  and  fought  to  understand. 
With  Eva  Kor,  he  started  a  support  group 
for  Auschwitx  twins  caUed  Candles.  So  far, 
about  lao  have  come  forward,  30  from  the 
States.  Many  testified  at  a  mock  traU  for 
Mengele  in  Jerusalem  last  month. 

If  Mengele  Is  ever  arrested.  Berkowits 
wants  to  ask  him  some  questions.  "I  would 
like  to  ask  him  exactly  what  he  did  to  his 
guinea  pigs,  so  we  can  get  medical  help."  he 
says.  "We  are  like  a  puasle.  We  have  to  be 
put  back  together  piece  by  piece." 

Ambivalent  about  revenge,  he  would 
prefer  a  trial.  He  doesn't  hate  Mengele.  And 
he  reflects  that  he  is  still  his  errand  boy: 
"Tou  see.  he  never  dismissed  me." 

Says  WIesenthal:  "Look,  the  Ufe  of  Men- 
gele is  without  Importance.  After  so  many 
years,  criminals  turn  into  witnesses.  How 
can  you  punish  somebody  for  the  deaths  of 
400.000  people?  If  he  Is  caught  and  geU  life, 
he'll  probably  serve  only  a  few  years  before 
he  dies.  That  will  end  up  to  be  a  few  seconds 
per  victim. 

But  if  Mengele  is  sent  to  the  gallows,  "the 
survtvois  should  do  it"  says  Berkowits. 

Now  Mengele  is  hot,  everyone's  favorite 
villain.  It's  only  taken  40  years.  In  South 
America,  there  are  those  who  can  look  on  it 
as  a  trend,  not  unlike  other  trends,  a  sort  of 
nostalgia  craze. 

"There  are  people  out  there  willing  to  sell 
you  Bormann's  bones  and  Mengele's  hacien- 
da." says  New  York  lawyer  Oerald  Posner. 
whose  research  forays  draw  Nad  brokers 
like  flies.  "The  minute  they  hear  an  Ameri- 
can is  hunting  Naxis.  their  ears  perk  up  and 
their  walleU  get  itchy." 

He's  spumed  diaries,  rings  and  memora- 
bilia. How  about  Mengele's  original  finger- 
print card?  asked  a  Braxflian  cop.  Only  $600. 
Or  recent  photos,  whispered  an  ex-NaxI  offi- 
cer over  mint  tea  at  the  Hotel  Mansour  In 
Casablanca— after  plastic  surgery.  A  mere 
five  grand.  Or.  maybe  you  like  Mengele's  S8 
ring,  very  cheap:  $1,000.  said  the  Argentine 
lawyer. 

The  flea  market  sells  such  rings  by  the 
trayf  ul.  swastika  and  all.  $3  apiece. 


ADOLESCENT  PREGNANCY 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  extensive  news  coverage 
given  to  a  recent  publication  by  the 
Alan  Outtmacher  Instltue  comparing 
the  teenage  pregnancy  rate  in  the 
United  States  with  that  of  several 
Western  European  nations. 

The  report  has  prompted  much 
breast  beating  over  the  alleged  "fact" 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Ehiropean 
nations  In  pushing  "contraceptlcm 
saturation"  as  the  best  means  of  re- 
ducing teenage  pregnancy  rates.  Many 
people  seem  to  have  forgotten  that. 
during  the  last  15  years,  we  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  to  provide  subsidized 
contraceptives  to  adolescents  and 
adults. 

On  March  30.  1985,  Cal  Thomas,  In 
his  nationally  syndicated  column,  pro- 
vided an  appropriate  and  needed  re- 
sponse to  the  people  who  push  the 
shortsighted  contraceptive  approach 
to  dealing  with  the  problems  that  ado- 
lescents face  In  our  society. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rgcoito  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRS.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  20. 

1985] 

What  tbx  Sex  Rxfokt  OmnsD 

(By  Cal  Thomas) 

It  was  that  great  Chinese-American  phi: 
loaopher  Charlie  Chan  who  remarked, 
"Expert  Is  merely  man  who  make  quick  de- 
cision and  is  sometimes  right." 

Charlie's  wisdom  could  be  applied  to  the 
Alan  Outtmacher  Institute,  the  left  hand  of 
Planned  Parenthood,  which  has  Just  re- 
leased a  new  study  indicating  that  pregnan- 
cy rates  In  Europe  are  far  below  those  in  the 
United  States.  The  reason,  according  to  the 
study.  Is  the  widespread  availability  of  con- 
traceptives throughout  much  of  Europe. 

There  is  no  question  that  teen  pregnancy 
rates  in  the  United  States  are  incredibly 
high.  According  to  the  Outtmacher  Insti- 
tute. M  out  of  every  I.OOO  teens  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  10  become  pregnant  every 
year  In  the  United  Statea.  oompwed  to  14 
per  1.000  in  the  Netherlands.  S5  in  Sweden, 
43  in  Prance,  and  48  ih  England  and  Wales. 

But  Is  the  solution,  ss  the  Outtmacher 
study  contends,  more  readily  available  con- 
traceptives and  more  Intense  sex  education 
in  America?  I  dont  think  so. 

The  Outtmacher-Flanned  Parenthood  ap- 
proach to  sex  measures  success  by  how  well 
it  prevents  unwanted  pregnancy  and  venere- 
al disease.  It  Is  less  concerned,  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  with  the  moral  and  social 
development  of  a  child. 

That  is  why  sex-education  guru  Mary  Cal- 
derone  says  of  a  book  written  by  a  colleague 
.  .  .  "It  is  immensely  refreshing  in  Its  open- 
ness, candor,  realism— and  particularly  in  its 
la^  of  authoritarianism,  morallsm.  and  dog- 
matism." The  latter  three  are  code  words,  of 
course,  for  values  derived  from  religious 
faith. 

In  this  view,  a  dose  of  God  Is  more  hasard- 
ous  to  one's  psyche  than  a  dose  of  herpes. 

This  philosophy  says  that  It  may  be  OK 
to  control  a  child's  access  to  candy,  liquor, 
and  the  family  car,  but  by  golly  we  had 
better  make  satt  he  knows  about  inter- 
course in  kindergarten,  whether  he  is  ready 
for  it  or  not. 

The  Outtmacher  report  omits  as  much  ss 
It  reports.  For  example.  It  omits  findings 
published  by  the  government  of  Denmark 
which  show  that  since  compulsory  sex  edu- 
cation was  adopted  In  Denmark  In  1970  and 
pornography,  abortion,  homosexuality,  and 
Incest  involving  those  18  and  over  became 
legal,  there  has.  Indeed,  been  a  drop  In  the 
birth  rate,  but  the  price  has  been  high. 

Illegitimate  births,  wliich  were  supposed 
to  drop.  Instead  nearly  doubled;  abortion 
rates,  which  were  predicted  to  fall  with  the 
ready  availability  of  condoms  and  other  con- 
traceptives In  grocery  stores,  actually  dou- 
bled; venereal  disease  more  than  doubled: 
and  divorces  doulded.  The  only  categories 
showing  decreases  were  sex  crimes  (that  was 
because  nearly  aU  of  them,  except  rape, 
wliich  increased,  were  decriminalised)  and 
the  age  of  first  intercourse. 

Sweden  is  the  most  "sexually  liberated" 
country  in  the  world.  Swedish  parents  are 
forbiddoi  by  law  to  q>ank  their  children. 
Yet  the  suicide  rate  among  Sweden's  teen- 
agers is  the  highest  in  the  world. 
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Acoordingito  the  Senate  subooomlttee  on 
the  family,  while  there  may  have  been  a  re- 
duction In  tpe  number  of  teen-agers  having 
babies,  thert  has  been  a  marked  increase  In 
teen  abortions. 

With  mcn^  than  5.000  "family  planning 
clinics"  nowj  operating  in  the  Ublted  States, 
many  of  them  with  the  bdp  of  federal 
funds,  and  sex  educaUon  oouises  in  many 
public  schools,  it  is  clear  that  eootraoepttve 
information  alone  is  not  the  sedation  to  the 
unwanted  consequences  of  sexual  activity. 

Dr.  JaoquiUne  Kasun  of  Humbiddt  State 
University  ia  San  nandseo  says  there  was  a 
drop  In  sidolesoent  pregnucies  before 
Planned  Parenthood  programs  b«pui 
moving  into  California  in  the  1960s.  Now. 
she  says  "aljter  years  of  extrcmdy  high  ex- 
penditures ^nd  effmt  in  this  area,  we  have 
the  highestirate  of  teen  pregnancy  la  the 
entire  nation  .  .  .  and  the  highest  rate  of 
teen  aoonioiL 

One  does  not  teach  a  teen-ager  to  drive  a 
car  by  saying.  "Here.  kid.  Take  the  k^s  and 
learn  the  riles  of  the  road  fw  yoiuadf." 
One  cannot  successfully  teach  a  diDd  about 
sex  outside  Ijhe  "moral  rules  of  the  road."  In 
each  Instance,  unwanted  consequences  arc 
likely  to  occar. 

My  suspicion  i»  that  paroits  have  grown 
tired  of  these  so-called  "experts"  telling 
them  how  to  raise  their  children  and  would 
appreciate  tfie  state's  looking  after  parental 
interests  onoe  in  a  while. 

After  all,  jsrhat  should  the  goal  of  a  na- 
tion's school  system  be:  to  produce  a  well- 
rounded  aifd  socially  responsible  young 
adult  or  to  create  a  morally  neutral  robot 
who  never  has  to  think  aixnit  the  conse- 
quences of  ta^  or  her  actioos? 


NATIOl^AL  EXAMINATION  OF 
TEACHERS 


ALBIST  S^AHKB'S  HATIOaiAL  nXSS  CLUS 
PKOPOBSI. 

Mr.  HAlk^H.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1985,  Albert  Shanker.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  [addressed  an  audience  of 
educators,  teachers,  and  business  lead- 
ers at  the  Katl<Hial  Press  Club  on  the 
importance  of  making  certain  that 
only  the  b^  qualified  to  teach  enter 
the  classrooms  of  this  Nation.  In  his 
thought-provoking  statement.  Dr. 
Shanker  said  that  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
and  reallyi  make  reform  possible  In 
education.  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems mustj  initiate  measures  to  insure 
that  new  teachers  are  qualified  for  the 
awesome  tiak  of  teaching  oat  youth. 

What  AllShanker  suggested  on  that 
occasion  was  that  there  be  a  national- 
ly devised— nonfederally  designed- 
test  for  new  teachers.  A  test  imposed 
by  the  teaching  profession  itself  that 
would  insure  that  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, for  exanv>le,  had  sufficient 
command  Of  the  subject  to  teach  it  to 
students  before  entering  the  classroom 
and  also  kilew  something  about  how  to 
teach. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in 
the  notion  of  national  board  cmnpe- 
tency  exakninatlons.  All  phystdans 
subscribe  to  them  In  order  to  be  certi- 
fied in  their  specialty.  AU  my  friend. 
Al  Shanked  is  suggesting,  is  that  If  the 


tWMthing  profession  really  wants  to 
stake  a  claim  on  being  classified  as  a 
profession,  let  teachers  be  subjected  to 
the  same  competency  requirements  by 
their  peers  Uiat  other  professions 
accept  as  routine.  Teachers  ouii^t  to 
be  willing  to  police  themselves,  inde- 
pendent of  government,  as  other  pro- 
fessions do  such  as  doctors  and  law- 
yers. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  remaiks 
that  Al  Shanker  made  to  the  audience 
at  the  Press  Club  on  January  29,  1985 
make  Just  good  common  sense,  and 
since  the  question  of  teacher  compe- 
tence is  under  discussion  in  many 
areas  of  our  country,  his  views  should 
have  the  broadest  national  coverage. 
For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  dialog  between  Dr.  Shanker  and 
the  attendees  at  the  Press  Club  on 
January  29,  1985,  t>e  printed  in  the 
RaooBo,  including  the  question  and 
answer  discussion  which  followed  his 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rnoao.  as  follows: 

[National  Press  Club  Speech.  January  39. 
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Albkbt  Shamkxb  Pkoposxs  TBX  Caxsnoic  or 

A  NATIOHAI.  EXAWntATIOX  FOB  BSUUfMUlO 


Albert  Shanker,  President  American  Fed- 
eratioo  of  Teachers:  Thank  you  very  much. 
During  the  reception  which  preceded  this 
luncheon,  one  of  the  reporters  came  up  to 
me  and  said.  "Well,  the  last  time  you  were 
hoe.  it  was  Just  the  last  minute  In  the  ques- 
tion period  that  one  of  us  managed  to  prod 
the  news  from  you."  That  was  a  warning,  so 
Instead  of  waiting  untU  the  last  minute.  I 
think  the  Ume  Is  now.  at  the  very  beginning, 
to  state  that  I  am  here  to  do  something  that 
I  believe  no  national  organlntion  in  Ameri- 
can education  has  called  for  before,  and 
that  Is  to  call  for  a  national  teacher  exami- 
nation. 

There  have  been  organizations— ours  in- 
duded— favoring  the  idea  of  some  examina- 
tiaa  for  teachers.  There  have  been  localities 
that  have  developed  their  own  tests,  some 
states  have  developed  theirs,  and  there 
exists  a  national  teacher  exam.  But  this  is  a 
caD  for  something  quite  different 

The  context  of  this  csU  [for  a  national 
test  tot  new  teachers]  Is  the  reform  move- 
ment of  the  last  year.  We  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  while  we  have  a  few 
differences  with  a  few  of  the  proposals,  sup- 
port the  overwhelming  majority  of  specific 
proposals  caUed  for  in  the  various  reports 
which  came  out  last  year.  And  even  on 
thoae  that  we  do  not  specifically  support  or 
those  with  which  we  have  scnne  reserva- 
tions, we  believe  that  the  movonent  for 
reform  is  so  Important  that  we  are  willing  to 
talk  of  compromise  on  those  issues. 

Central  to  the  issue  of  educational  exoel- 
Imce  and  improvonent  is  a  staff,  specifical- 
ly teachers,  who  are  capable  of  carrying  out 
tlie  program  which  is  outlined  In  these  re- 
ports. Many  of  the  reports  do  call  for  exami- 
nationa.  and  a  number  of  the  states  have 
now  adopted  examinations.  But  the  current 
»TMiii«iiig  mocesB  is  very  Inadequate. 

First  the  examinations  tbonselves  would 
be  considered  a  JtAe  by  any  other  profes- 
sion. For  the  most  part  they  are  minimal 


competency  examinations  for  teachers. 
What  does  minimal  competency  mean? 
Well,  In  a  state  like  Plorlda.  m««iM*i  compe- 
tency for  an  elementary  wdaotA  teacher  in 

sixth-grade  matliematics  leveL  There  are 
similar  examinatkms  Involving  ftigllsh.  In- 
volving history.  Involving  other  subjects. 

Now.  this  would  be  the  equivalent  of  11- 
coising  doctors  on  the  ImsIs  of  an  examina- 
tion in  elementary  biology  or  licenslfig  ac- 
countants and  actuaries  on  the  basis  of 
some  type  of  elementary  mathematics  ex- 
amination. I  dont  wish  to  critidae  the 
states  that  have  adopted  these  tests.  It  was 
difficult  for  them  to  do  it  They  met  a  great 
deal  of  opposition.  In  many  cases  they  met 
court  challenges.  What  they  have  done  Is  to 
take  the  first  stq>.  But  it's  Important  to  dis- 
tinguish a  necessary  first  step  from  an  ade- 
quate program  of  testing,  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent 

I  Uilnk  the  second  problem,  aside  from 
the  nature  of  the  examination.  Is  that  we 
are  about  to  face  once  again  Uie  traditional 
cruncli:  the  conflict  that  exists  at  the  state 
and  local  level  between  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. We  know  what's  coining.  We've  seen  the 
statistics.  Depending  upon  whether  you 
take  a  more  or  less  optimistic  projection,  it's 
quite  likely  that  even  in  fields  other  than 
mathematics  and  sdenoe  we  will  be  experi- 
encing, within  the  next  five  years,  a  sub- 
stantial teadier  shortage  nationally. 

In  fields  like  medldne.  if  one  experiences 
a  shortage  of  doct<ns.  you  do  not  find  states 
or  hospitals  giving  anyone  a  substitute 
emergency  medical  lioenae  to  go  out  and 
practice.  And  we  dont  do  it  In  law  or  den- 
tistry or  In  any  other  field.  But  our  local 
education  agencies  wHl  be  faced  with  the 
usual  tough  choices  as  this  shortage 
emerges  and  grows.  Tliey  could  do  the 
equivalent  of  what  moat  other  professionals 
would  do.  and  do  indeed,  do.  That  to,  after 
the  children  come  to  school  and  after  each 
teacher's  daas  is  full,  they  could  turn  to  the 
remaining  students  and  parents  and  say, 
"Sorry,  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  and 
those  of  you  who  could  not  be  aooommodat' 
ed  this  semester  wHl  be  given  the  first  op- 
portunity to  take  the  first  grade  next  semes- 
ter or  next  year." 

Hie  schools  won't  do  that  There  is  a  cus- 
todial function  to  schools,  and  thoe  Is  no 
place  In  the  country  where  the  children  wQl 
be  sent  home.  They  will  be  permitted  to 
enter. 

And  so  the  local  education  agency  is  then 
faced  with  other  choices.  They  can  stand 
tough  and  say.  "We  will  not  employ  anyone 
who  is  not  qualified  by  whatever  standards 
have  been  established.  We  will  not  emtdoy. 
even  on  a  temporary  basis,  anyone  to  be  a 
teacher  who  does  not  meet  these  stand- 
ards." 

Well,  and  of  course,  that  would  mean  that 
the  number  of  teachers  now  available  would 
have  to  divide  amraig  them  the  additional 
number  of  students.  We  would  see  class  siae 
going  up  each  year  or  each  sonester  In  the 
coming  yean  till  perhaps  we  had  rlassfs,  na- 
tiraudly.  at  a  level  Of40or43or44or45. 
That  too.  Is  quite  unlikely.  Teachers  wlU 
complain,  Union  contracts  wiU  undoubtedly 
in  many  cases  be  violated.  Parents  would 
complain  that  the  quality  of  education  is  de- 
teriorating because  the  number  of  children 
in  the  class  is  too  large. 

And  so.  of  course,  school  boards  will  do, 
and  states  will  do.  what  they  have  always 
done.  They  will  ignore  the  standards  which 
they  established.  They  will  at  first  make  be- 
lieve that  they're  not  ignoring  them,  be- 
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Ckuae  they  will  claim  that  the  people  who 
are  beinc  employed  are  not  really  coinc  to 
be  there  very  lonc-  They  will  be  temporary 
teacbera  or  subatltute  teachers  or  emenen- 
cy  teachen.  and  they  will  be  about  aa  tem- 
porary aa  the  temporary  buildlnsa  that  were 
aet  up  in  Waahincton.  D.C..  at  the  end  of 
World  War  XL. 

They  will  be  around,  and  they  will  become 
membera  of  the  teacher  union  In  the  dlatrict 
and  will  conatltute  a  larse  number  of  people 
In  the  aUte  who  will  teach  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7 
yeata.  And  eventually  they  will  constitute  a 
political  block  powerful  enough  to  go  to  the 
aUte  legislature  and  get  aome  type  of  legla- 
lation  to  get  themselves  the  right  certifi- 
cate. Because,  after  all.  it's  unfair  to  use 
someone  day  in.  and  day  out.  exactly  ss 
though  they  were  qualified,  keep  them 
there  for  all  those  years  and  then  tell  them 
that  they  have  no  right  to  a  pension  or  no 
right  to  some  other  benefits. 

So.  in  the  midst  of  all  these  reporU  and 
all  this  talk  about  excellence  and  quality, 
we're  actually  about  to  lower  standards  and 
lower  the  quality,  because  the  minute  that 
we  relax  these  standards  that's  what  we  do. 
Of  course,  there  is  another  alternative- 
one  that  I  haven't  mentioned— and  that  is 
that  school  boards,  if  they  find  that  they 
are  not  able  to  attract  the  number  of  quali- 
fied teachers  they  need,  could  turn  to  the 
public  (or  stotes  could  do  the  same  thing) 
and  say,  "We  obviously  are  not  paying 
enough  or  we're  not  treating  our  people 
well,  or  those  who  are  now  here  are  leaving 
in  great  numbers  and  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  that"  That  also  is  not  very 
likely  unless  there  is  something  new  that 
happens.  Certainly  In  the  paat  that  waa  not 
the  way  in  which  it  waa  done. 

And  ao  I  want  to  return  to  thia  notion  of  a 
national  teacher  examination.  I  want  to 
make  It  very  clear  that  I  am  not  talking 
about  a  national  teacher  examination  eaUb- 
Uahed  by  the  United  Statea  government.  I 
dant  think  tbat'a  the  right  place  for  such 
an  examination  to  evolve.  There  are  other 
profeaalonal  groupa  that  eaaentlally  do  have 
national  typea  of  examinatlona  (or  there 
may  be  aome  re^onal  varlatlona).  There  are 
examlnatlfHia  given  to  doctors  and  to  actuar- 
lea.  There  la  a  bar  exam  which  contains  im- 
portant national  components.  And  none  of 
those  is  established  or  created  or  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  government. 

I  aaaume  that  a  proceaa  aimllar  to  that 
whteh  eatabllahed  thoae  procedurea  and  ex- 
aminatlona could  be.  and  indeed  ahould  be. 
developed  in  education.  Now,  whenever 
you're  atartlng  aomethlng.  there  wUl  not  be 
the  great  certainty  that  exlsta  after  aome- 
thlng haa  been  In  place  for  30  or  40  or  90 
years  and  people  can  say,  "Ah.  that's  obvi- 
ously the  way  to  do  It.  and  it's  simple."  But 
a  start  should  be  made.  There  should  be  a 
convening  within  the  next  six  months  of  a 
group  of  leaders  educatlmial  organintlons. 
of  college  presldenU  and  perhaps  (because 
they  have  some  experience  with  this)  of 
leadtaig  professionals  in  other  fields  to  con- 
stitute themselves  as  an  independent  group, 
non-governmental— an  American  board  of 
profeaalonal  education.  The  name  is  not  im- 
portant but  the  notion  is  very  clear. 

It  would  be  a  group  which  would  spend  a 
period  of  time  studying  what  is  It  that  a 
teacher  abould  know  before  a  person  be- 
comes certified,  and  how  do  you  measure  it? 
And  it  would  seek  to  have  instrumenU  ea- 
tabllahed. It  might  be  that  exiatlng  teatlng 
agencies  would  create  auch  inatruments. 
which  eould  be  looked  at  and  evaluated  by 
thia  board.  Over  a  period  of  time.  I  would 


hope  that  the  board  eventually  would  be 
controlled  by  the  profeaalon  itaelf.  even  If  it 
didn't  atart  completely  that  way. 

I  believe  that  In  a  period  of  3  to  5  yeara 
auch  an  Inatrument  could  be  created,  and  it 
would  moat  likely  Include  three  general 
areaa.  One  of  them  obvloualy  ia  the  subject 
matter  that  a  teacher  needa— and  I  hope 
that  that  would  not  be  tested  at  the  alxth- 
grade  level.  It  ia  important  that  the  teach- 
era  know  more  than  the  atudenta  they're 
teaching— much  more.  If  you  can't  reach  a 
atudent  the  first  or  second  or  third  time, 
each  time  you  have  to  find  a  different  way 
of  approaching  the  subject,  and  the  only 
way  to  know  a  different  way  is  to  know  a  lot 
more  than  what  you're  teaching  at  that 
given  moment. 

But  I  would  go  a  step  further  to  say  that, 
even  at  the  earliest  gradea.  the  motivation 
of  a  teacher  to  teach  a  chUd  to  read  could 
not  be  very  great  If  that  teacher  himself  or 
herself  has  not  experienced  the  Joy  of  read- 
ing great  books;  motivation  In  teaching  the 
elements  of  arithmetic  could  not  be  very 
great  If  at  some  point  that  teacher  has  not 
experienced  the  power  of  that  language. 
[So,  subject  matter  knowledge  is  first.] 

Second,  something  which  is  missing  from 
almost  all  such  examinations  now,  and 
which  is  tested  in  other  professions.  Is  the 
ability  to  make  Judgements  tliat  would  Justi- 
fy instructional  decision.  There  is  a  knowl- 
edge base  in  education.  It's  right  to  do  cer- 
tain things  and  it's  wrong  to  do  others,  and 
it's  even  important  for  prospective  teachers 
to  know  what  is  not  yet  known.  Just  ss  it's 
important  for  a  doctor  to  know  thoae  dis- 
eases for  which  we  as  yet  have  no  cure.  It's 
important  for  teachers  to  know  what  is 
known  and  it's  Just  as  important  for  them  to 
know  what  is  not  known.  Professional  ex- 
aminations generally  consist  In  testing  the 
ability  to  apply  certain  general  principles 
and  research  knowledge  to  specific  situa- 
tions. At  the  present  time,  there  are  no 
[teacher]  examinations  to  do  that. 

The  third  aspect  of  an  examination, 
before  someone  finally  gets  the  tldcet. 
ought  to  be  an  internship  program.  Teach- 
ing is  the  only  profession  that  I  know  of 
where  a  person  beglna  the  flrat  day  with  the 
aame  req>onalbiIity  that  he  or  ahe  will  have 
the  last  day— a  profession  in  which  practice 
and  performance  are  certainly  as  Important 
as  Intellectual  knowledge,  but  it's  Just  as- 
sumed that  you  can  take  someone  who's 
been  to  college  for  four  or  five  years  and 
throw  him  Into  a  classroom  the  first  day  to 
sink  or  swim.  I  know  of  no  major  corpora- 
tion, I  know  of  no  law  firm— and  certainly 
not  the  medical  profession— that  introduces 
people  that  way.  Any  other  profession 
which  involves  any  complexity  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Now,  of  course,  this  idea.  too.  takes  an  In- 
vestment. And  it's  going  to  be  difficult  to 
get  an  Internship  at  a  period  of  shortage, 
because  Instead  of  taking  new  individuals 
and  giving  them  a  full  program  right  away, 
you've  got  to  employ  more  new  people  be- 
cause the  new  person  isn't  going  to  be 
teaching  a  full  program.  Or  it  means  that 
an  experienced  person  is  going  to  have  to  be 
relieved  of  some  t.fachlng  time  in  order  to 
help  some  of  the  new  people. 

Unless  we  make  that  investment,  we  will 
be  getting  people  who  don't  know  their  sub- 
ject matter.  We  wlU  be  getting  people  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  is  known  in  edu- 
cation or  how  to  apply  it.  And  we  will  not 
really  be  giving  anyone  any  help  in  terms  of 
practical  and  performance  matters.  And  in  a 
few  years  we  will  grant  them  tenure  and 
they  will  be  with  us  for  a  long,  long  time. 


Now,  what  would  make  the  very  existence 
of  such  an  examination  effective?  How  do 
we  know  that  anybody's  going  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it?  So  what?  So  a  bunch  of  edu- 
cational leaders,  college  presidents  and 
others  sit  together,  flgtire  out  what  it  ought 
to  be  and  eventually  they  say.  "This  la  it. 
Thia  group  has  invented  or  created  the 
right  inatrument."  I  auggeat  that  there  are  a 
number  of  thlnga  that  can  be  done  on  a  vol- 
untary baala  which,  over  a  period  of  time, 
could  have  a  aubatantial  effect  on  boards  of 
education  and  on  atatea  throughout  the 
country. 

I  would  aay,  first,  that  there  ought  to  be 
Just  publicity.  Such  a  board  of  professional 
education  could  publish,  on  an  annual  basis, 
a  list  of  all  those  states  which  agree  only  to 
employ  those  who  have  passed  the  examina- 
tion. So  you  would  have  each  year  a  certain 
number  of  statea  that  are  in  compliance  and 
a  certain  numbw  of  states  where  the  gener- 
al public  knows-and  it  will  be  headlined  in 
each  of  those  statea— that  this  is  one  of  the 
states  that  is  hiring  people  who  are  below  a 
standard  which  has  been  set  by  a  group 
which  has  some  national  recognition. 

I  think,  second,  that  there  would  be  move- 
ments in  that  case  in  the  states  that  did  not 
comply  and  in  local  districts  that  did  not 
comply.  There  would  be  movements  to  pass 
laws  In  the  states,  laws  which  would  do  for 
teaching  what  is  already  done  for  other  pro- 
fessions; namely,  that  any  school  board 
member  or  school  superintendent  who 
knowingly  employs  anyone  who  has  not  met 
the  standard  Is  subject  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. We'd  have  to  do  it  slowly  or  the  Jails 
would  be  full.  (Laughter) 

(I  think  that  the  mere  publication  of  the 
list,  by  the  way,  would  have  an  effect.  After 
all,  the  number  of  Mlchelin  stars  that  a  res- 
taurant has  Is  important,  and  if  some  chefs 
and  restaurant  owners  have  been  known  to 
commit  suicide  In  losing  one  star,  we  might 
find  that  some  school  boards  could  be  moti- 
vated in  the  same  way.) 

I  would  aay  that,  third,  there  could  be 
something  the  teacher  organisations  could 
do.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  within  a 
period  of  three  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  examination,  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  would  be  ready  to 
say  that  we  would  not  accept  into  member- 
ship any  person  hired  as  a  teacher  who  had 
not  met  this  standard,  and  we  would  urge 
the  National  Education  Association  to  es- 
tablish a  standard  for  membership  in  exact- 
ly the  same  way.  (Applause) 

We  believe  that  the  Impact  of  this  would 
be  very  great.  There  would  be  pressure  on 
states  to  adopt  a  standard  which  is  high 
enough.  The  existence  of  such  an  examina- 
tion, with  large  numbers  of  people  taking  it, 
would  provide  an  interesting  barometer  on 
an  atmual  basis.  Just  as  we  now  have  SAT 
scores  and  ACT  scores  and  L&AT  scores  and 
others,  we  would  have  a  national  barometer 
which  would  tell  us  on  an  annual  basis  the 
caliber  of  the  people  who  are  applying,  and 
in  what  numbers,  to  the  profession— a  piece 
of  Information  which  we  do  not  have  at  the 
present  time. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  tradi- 
tional objection  that  such  an  examination 
would  cause  all  colleges  and  universities  and 
schools  of  education  to  offer  exactly  the 
same  lock-step  curriculum  is  any  more  valid 
in  the  field  of  education  than  it  is  to  say  the 
existence  of  medical  examinations  or  bar  ex- 
aminations means  that  all  law  schools  and 
all  medical  schools  have  exactly  the  same 
curriculum.  Iliey  don't.  There  are  different 
ways  of  preparing  people  for  those  profea- 
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waya  in  our^ 

Thia,  theft,  la  our  propoaaL  We  believe 
very  atrong^  that  the  benefita  of  reform 
will  aoon  g0  down  the  drain  in  a  teacher 
ahortage  arid  in  lower  atandards  to  meet 
that  ahortage  unless  such  an  examination  Is 
created.  Wci  for  our  part,  are  willing  to  do 
something  tfiat's  very  difficult  for  us.  and 
that  Is  to  refuse  to  accept  future  teachers 
who  do  not!  meet  that  standard.  We  will 
work  hard  (o  make  this  become  a  reaUty. 
(Applause) 

QVKSnOllS  AMD  SMSWEBS 

Davis  a^.  President.  National  Press 
Club:  ThanM  you.  Mr.  Shanker.  Now  for  the 
questions.  Smce  a  national  standard  of  per- 
formance w6uld  be  the  aim  of  this  exam, 
how  do  you  keep  the  federal  government 
from  establtthlng  a  base  line  for  the  exami- 
nation? 

SHAincKR.  t  don't  see  the  federal  govern- 
ment being  interested.  Tlvey^e  had  a 
chance  for  300  yean.  Nobody  haa  proposed 
It.  I  don't  see  the  federal  government 
coming  in  gt  all.  They  haven't  in  other 
fields.  Tou  (lon't  see  the  federal  government 
coming  In  aiid  setting  a  base  line  for  doctors 
or  lawyers  tk  actuaries,  dentists,  engineers, 
or  any  othe^  group.  I  would  aee  ao  reason 
why  they  w^uld  do  it  In  this  field  If  they 
haven't  don4  it  in  others. 

Hxss.  WoUld  this  examination  be  a  recur- 
ring requirement  for  teachers  and  would  it 
lead  to  f  edeiml  licensing  of  teachers? 

Srahkkk.  w^ll,  lawyers  and  doctors,  even 
though  their  examinations  are  of  a  national 
character,  are  still  licensed  by  states.  And  I 
assume  the  aame  would  be  true  tar  teachen. 
On  the  quettlon  of  rellcenslng.  that  Is  an 
issue  which  t  believe  teachers  would  have  to 
accept  the  sftme  fate  as  people  in  other  pro- 
fessions. I  d^n't  believe  that  teachers  ought 
to  be  alngled  out.  Probably,  developmenta 
occtu*  more  tepidly  in  the  world  of  medicine 
than  in  the  world  of  teaching  Engllah  or 
mathematics  But  if  other  profeasiona  are 
required  to  he  periodically  reexamined,  then 
teachers  woilld  not  be  exempt  from  auch  re- 
examination. On  the  othor  hand,  where 
other  profe^ona  do  not  require  it,  I  don't 
think  that  tMchers  ought  to  be  singled  out 

Hbss.  Mr.  Shanker.  If  a  person  passfd  the 
examination  without  also  going  to  college, 
could  he  or  ahe  be  qualified  to  teach  insofar 
as  local  or  state  or  federal  regulations  might 
be  In  effect? ' 

SHAmoDL  rm  ready  to  take  the  bar  exam 
right  now!  (l|aughter) 

Hiss.  Explain  how  the  teacher  exam 
would  be  eiHorced  in  more  detail  and  what 
would  happ^  to  locals  who  didn't  meet  the 
standard. 

SKAincBL  %  think  the  <mly  thing  that 
would  haivdD  at  first  is  that  they  would  be 
damaged  in  iheir  reputation.  But  I  do  think 
that  in  the  Qot-too-dlstant  future,  we  would 
have  a  moveinent  within  stat«  to  make  it  a 
legal  requiranent  And  I  believe  that  once 
it's  a  legal  rtliulrement.  It  would  operate  the 
same  as  the  legal  requirements  of  other  pro- 
fessions. 

Hns.  What  effect  might  the  national 
teacher  exam  have  on  minorities  who  seek 
to  pursue  a  teaching  career?  JBvldence.  ac- 
cording to  t^e  questioner  here,  la  accumu- 
lating that  ihinority  teachers  currently  per- 
form poorly!  on  existing  ezana.  leadtaig  to 
the  dangero^  highly  disproportionate  repre- 
sentation of !  minorities  in  the  schools— per- 
haps as  few  is  five  percent  of  all  teachers  in 
the  1990s.     I 

Shaiixbl  1  think  we  have  the  same  prob- 
lem in  all  professions  and  something  is 


oellent  programs  [for  the  disadvantaged], 
and  rm  not  talking  now  about  programs 
that  are  extreme  types  of  quota  programs 
which  produce  numbers  but  ultimately  give 
those  programs  a  very  bad  reputation.  But 
there  are  quality  programs  which  find  mi- 
nority youngsters  early  enough. 

One  [program]  that  I  had  a  meeting  on 
yesterday  was  sponsored  by  the  Macy  Foun- 
dation. It's  an  outstanding  program  that 
reaches  youngsters  who  are  beginning  high 
school,  minority  youngsters  who  caimot  yet 
compete  on  examinations  to  get  into  high 
schools  of  special  talent.  These  are  students 
who've  been  selected  because,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  teachers  and  supervisors,  they  are 
terrlfle  students  but  their  scores  don't  show 
that  very  well  because  they  are  overcoming 
s«ne  very  great  obstacles. 

I  think  that  there  would  have  to  be 
summer  programs  to  reach  poor  minority 
youngsters.  But  I  don't  think  that  examina- 
tions discriminate  against  minorities.  They 
discriminate  against  those  who  can't  pass 
the  examination,  and  that  includes  m«n- 
bers  of  majorities.  We,  as  a  society,  would 
not  want  a  program  which  would  put  into 
place  people  who  practice  medicine  or  air- 
line pQots  because  we  feel  that  we  have  to 
piovlde  a  certain  number  of  spaces  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  ethnicity.  I  believe  the  same 
about  teaching.  I  also  believe  that,  given  the 
proper  outreach  program  and  a  senaitivity 
to  the  problem  and  apecial  help,  we  wHl  end 
up  with  the  rli^t  numbera  over  a  period  of 
time.  In  the  ahort  run.  well  have  this  prob- 
lem. The  current  examinations  have  the 
problem  as  welL 

Hass.  Mr.  Shanker.  would  the  exam  be 
only  for  teachers  of  kindergarten  through 
the  twelfth  grade?  How  would  college  teach- 
ing be  affected? 

Sraiikxx.  Well,  colleges  do  research.  The 
colleges  have  their  own  system.  I  think  that 
their  own  systems  may  come  under  some 
challenge.  We  were  Just  discussing  here  the 
most  recent  Carnegie  Report  which  is  a 
very  interesting  one  about  the  extent  of 
education  that's  now  taking  place  in  private 
industry,  including  programs  leading  to  de- 
grees. Most  colleges  and  universities  have 
employed  people  and  retained  them  not 
baaed  on  what  they  do  to  teach,  or  not  on 
their  impact  on  atudenta,  but  on  the  quality 
of  the  research  and  the  profeaalonal  reputa- 
tion of  the  IndividuaL  I  think  that  aome  of 
the  competitive  institutions  that  are  now 
growing  in  the  private  sector— that  do  em- 
phasise what  happens  to  the  students  in 
thoae  programs  and  what  they  gain— may 
very  well  provide  a  very  great  challenge  to 
our  higher  education  institutions.  Not  to  get 
away  from  research,  but  to  have  an  empha- 
sis  that's  equally  great  on  teaching  and 
learning,  which  has  not  been  there  in  the 
psat 

Hass.  Would  teachers  in  private  schools  as 
well  as  public  schools  have  to  take  this 
exam? 

SaAHKSK.  They  would  only  have  to  if  the 
states  compelled  them  to  or  if  they  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  it.  I  think  the  same  pressure 
ought  to  be  there;  that  is.  if  state  govern- 
ments enforce  compulsory  education  laws 
and  If  they  say  that  if  you  don't  go  to  a 
public  school  you  may  get  your  education  in 
a  private  school,  then  I  think  the  state  has 
the  obligation  to  maintain  the  same  quality 
In  systems  whether  they  are  private  or 
puldic  Tou  do  not  have  a  system  in  this 
country  where  someone  who  practices  medi- 
cine in  a  Lutheran  hospital  or  a  Jewish  hos- 
pital or  Catholic  hospital  doesn't  have  to  be 
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a  doctor  or  docant  have  to  be  certified  by 
tho-atate.  They  do.  There's  a  public  interest 
the  same  public  Interest  exists  with  re- 
to  the  education  of  children. 

This  questlmier  asks  what's  wrong 
with  the  current  National  Teachers  Exams 
led    by    the    Edueatitmal    Testing 
Service? 

SHAmEBL  Well.  I  would  have  a  long  9eech 
about  what's  wrong  with  the  one  that's  ex- 
isted up  to  now.   It  Is  sort  of  a  mlntmum 

competency  examination  that  does  not  have 
very  much  in  the  way  of  professional  knowl- 
edge base.  It  has  some  types  of  common- 
sense  questions  on  professiimal  matters. 
Fart  in.  of  course,  is  completely  missing— 
the  internship— but  I  don't  want  to  stand 
here  and  criticise  the  examination.  It's 
better  than  nothing,  and.  furthermore,  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  I  understand, 
is  revamping  that  entire  examination.  And 
it's  my  understanding  that  there  wiU  be  an 
effort  to  Include  materials  In  future  exami- 
nations that  deal  with  professional  Judg- 
ment and  a  professional  knowledge  base.  I 
havent  seen  yet  what  they're  coming  up 
with  so.  I'm  itot  going  to  endorse  it  But 
that's  an  examination  that's  in  transition. 
When  it's  finished,  that  may  very  well  be 
the  one  that  this  national  board  will  say, 
"That's  it"  Or  it  may  be  that  somebody  elae 
will  come  up  with  a  better  one. 

Haas.  The  national  board  Itaelf— would  It 
be  presldentlally  appointed?  How  would  the 
members  of  that  board  be  designated  for 
the  Job? 

SHAmota.  I  don't  have  any  answer  to  that, 
but  there's  a  mechanism  that's  taking  place 
in  California  right  now.  There  is  a  state 
commission  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  It's  privately 
funded  with  private  foundation  funds.  The 
members  of  the  commission  were  appointed 
by  public  figures,  but  in  a  private  capacity. 
That  is,  the  atate  oommiaaioner  of  education 
anwinted  aome  and  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tion oonuBittee  of  the  atate  aaaembly  ap- 
pointed aome  and  the  atate  aenate.  These 
are  public  figures  but  they  didn't  do  it  as 
the  result  of  any  act  of  legislation.  They  did 
it  because  they  are  concerned  and  knowl- 
edgeable people.  And  they  came  up  with  a 
very  outstanding  group  in  California.  I 
think  that  a  process  similar  to  that  on  a  nap 
tloiul  basis  could  result  in  pulling  together 
a  group,  a  prestigious  group,  that  would  be 
able  to  do  the  job. 

Hass.  Is  this  proposal  for  a  national  teach- 
er exam  official  AFT  policy  or  is  this  some- 
thing that  you're  Just  putting  on  the  table 
now? 

SHAmax.  It  didn't  come  up  at  our  last 
oonvmtion  but  it  has  been  discussed  by  our 
executive  council,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  in  ccmformity  with  past  policies 
and  is  not  merely  a  personal  idea. 

Hiss.  Again,  to  clarify  an  earlier  question 
that  arose— would  the  test  apply  to  both 
practicing  teachers— those  who  have  been  in 
the  business  for  several  yeara— or  Just  to 
those  about  to  enter  teaching? 

SHAiraxa.  Well,  my  recommendation  is 
that,  in  order  to  gain  acceptance  and  given 
the  fact  that  half  the  teachers  In  this  coun- 
try wiU  be  new  teachers— newly  hired  within 
just  a  very  short  period  of  time— the  way  to 
reduce  opposition  to  any  such  examination 
would  be  to  make  it  for  new  entranta. 
There's  at  least  one  state  and  maybe  a 
second  where  the  state  legislature  has 
ad<wted  a  reform  proposal  which  would  in- 
clude practicing  teachers.  I  think  if  you  do 
that,  common  decency  requires  that  you  do 
more  than  Just  administer  an  examination. 
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After  all.  If  the  local  education  agency  or 
a  atate  emplojred  aometoody  five  or  10  or  15. 
M  jreara  aco.  and  baa  kept  him  there  all 
these  rears,  they  have  dirty  handa.  They 
did  the  hirtnc.  It  was  their  standards  then.  I 
would  say  that  anybody  who'd  done  that 
has  an  obUcatlon  to  allow  the  current  prac- 
titioners a  number  of  chances.  It  probably 
owes  them  some  special  help.  And  I  would 
lo  further  and  say  that  If  somebody  flnaUy 
cant  cut  the  mustard,  that  they  are  prob- 
ably owed  a  Job  somewhere  else  in  state  gov- 
ernment or  county  government— Jobs  that 
these  people  can  do  if  they  can't  pass  the 
examination. 

You've  got  to  get  over  the  transition.  The 
rarifst  thing  to  do  is  to  do  it  with  new  en- 
trants, and  that  would  be  my  preferenee. 
Where  states  decided  to  do  more  that  that.  I 
think  they  also  have  an  obligation  to  take 
care  of  those  whom  they  hired  and  have 
kept  and  have  rated  as  satisfactory  for  a 
i/mg  period  of  time. 

Hiss.  Some  critics  might  see  the  exam  as 
a  way  to  create  a  new  kind  of  economic  elite 
and  thus  elevate  teachers'  income  In  much 
the  same  way  that  other  professions  have 
done,  like  doctors,  lawyers.  Will  you  ocra- 
mentoothat? 

ga^tmnM  I  confess!  (laughter)  You  might 
also  get  the  same  quality  and  the  same 
standards  to  go  with  It.  (Aivlauae) 

Hna.  Is  it  fair  to  establish  through  the 
examination  national  standards  that  some 
teachers  may  not  be  able  to  meet  because  of 
defldendes  in  their  state  teacher  training 
programs? 

SunoB.  Well,  one  of  those  very  good 
reasons  for  establishing  such  an  examina- 
tion to  that  it  will  undoubtedly  result  in  an 
Improvement  and  a  reform  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. It  wfll  show  that  many  such  pro- 
grams dont  stand  up.  It  will  compel  teacher 
coUeges  to  screen  their  studenU  before  they 
come  in.  It  will  certainly  be  worse  than  an 
embarrassment  for  some  institutions  If  they 
certify  that  someone  can  be  a  teacher  and  a 
very  large  percentage  of  their  graduates  do 
very  poorty  on  such  an  examination.  What 
would  we  think  of  a  medical  school  where  7S 
percent  of  the  graduates  year  after  year 
failed  the  medical  examination  or  a  law 
school  where  no  one  posses  the  bar  exami- 
nation? That  would  tell  you  something 
about  that  school,  and  I  think  It's  about 
^mm  that  we  had  an  instrument  that  tells  us 
something  about  education  schools,  ss  well. 
Hass.  Mr.  Shanker.  what's  the  difference 
between  the  Internship  program  you  pro- 
pose and  the  tff^*''"g  practlcums  now  in 
place  in  most  educational  curriculum? 

SHsaxxB.  Well,  if  you  mean  practice 
tjirhiny  In  college.  It's  a  very  artificial  ex- 
perience. It's  a  short  time.  A  person  really 
does  not  have  any  reaponsibilitr,  [he  or  she] 
coeaes  in  from  the  outside.  It  to  a  very  artifi- 
cial sttuatkm.  It's  better  than  nothing.  It's 
the  only  pneUcal  experience  that  most 
tcachets  have  before  they  become  full-time 
teachers.  It  to  not  a  substitute  for  two  or 
three  years  of  planning,  trying  thing  out, 
obaerring  different  teachers,  and  developing 
a  pollmM  relationship  with  others.  It  Just 
cannot  compare.  It  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  saytag  that  bwtead  of  a  doctor  having  an 
intaroshlp.  well  forget  about  the  internship 
and  the  last  year  of  medical  school.  The 
doctor  wfll  go  to  a  hospital  for  one  hour  a 
day  or  two  hour*  a  day  and  get  a  lltUe  bit  of 
practice  in.  That's  what  we're  doing  now. 
It's  Just  very  different. 

Has.  If  a  new  examination  to  established, 
what  would  happen  to  the  current  require- 
ments that  new  teachers  must  take  inv<dv- 


Ing  certain  college  courses  to  be  licensed? 
Would  those  odlege  courses  become  passe? 

«»«»»»»  I  think  one  of  the  things  thto 
national  board  would  do  would  be  to  look 
over  the  knowledge  base  and  ask  the  ques- 
Uon.  "What  to  known  and  what  to  it  that  we 
should  test  teachers  on?"  I  think  that  it 
would  result  in  many  colleges  giving  courses 
that  are  not  now  generally  available  and 
which  should  be.  And  I  think  it  mi^t  result 
in  the  elimination  of  some  courses,  at  least 
the  elimination  of  them  ss  requirements. 
They  could  be  available  for  certain  people 
who  wanted  to  have  knowledge  in  that  par- 
ticular field,  but  they  might  very  weU  not  be 
viewed  as  part  of  what  It  to  a  teacher  must 
have. 

I  do  believe  that  the  creation  of  such  an 
exam  would  bring  about  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum in  higher  education  and  the  profes- 
sional courses. 

Hns.  Mr.  Shanker,  have  you  floated  thto 
Idea  with  the  secretary  of  education  desig- 
nate. William  Bomett.  or  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  California, 
since  both  presumably  would  be  major  play- 
ers in  putting  together  such  a  national 
board? 

SHAmaa.  Not  yet.  I  hope  they're  watching 
the  show.  (Laughter) 

Hxss.  What  reaction  do  you  expect  to 
your  proposal  from  the  N£A  (one),  the 
White  House  (two),  teachers  and  Congress— 
not  necessarily  In  that  order? 

SHAmcxK.  Well,  I  think  Congress  doesn't 
really  have  a  role.  I  think  that  many  Con- 
gressmen as  individiiato  would  undoubtedly 
favor  it  I  dont  know  why  anyone  would 
oppose  it.  I  dont  know  what  the  reaction  of 
the  White  House  will  be.  I  havent  tried  it 
there.  I  hope  that  the  NEA  would  support 
it.  but  in  view  of  their  general  opposition  to 
testing  ....  Or  If  they  are  finally  dragged 
to  the  point  where  they  will  say  that  it's  aU 
right  to  give  a  test,  they  dont  want  to  have 
any  passing  mark  on  It.  But  I  do  not  l>elleve 
that  their  official  view  to  one  that  repre- 
sents the  views  of  teachers  In  thto  country. 
And  since  they  are  engaged  in  competition 
with  us.  and  since  they  do  have  elections 
within  their  own  organisation.  I  believe  that 
over  a  period  of  time,  the  policies  of  that  or- 
ganisation will  reflect  the  views  of  their 
members. 

I  believe  their  members  would  like  to  be 
profcssionato  in  the  same  sense  that  others 
are  profcssionato.  And  they  realise  that 
they're  not  about  to  have  the  sUtus.  the 
■alary,  not  about  to  have  a  general  public 
which  gives  the  confidence  to  teachers  to 
make  the  same  type  of  decisions  that  other 
ptofcHlonato  do.  unless  the  quality  of  those 
teachers  to  certified  by  some  such  proce- 
dure. So  I  bellei^  they'll  come  around.  And 
I  hope  it's  sooner  rather  than  later.  What 
was  before? 

Hna.  The  NEA.  and  the  White  House. 
Teachers? 

SRAincn.  I  think  teachers  will  like  the 
Idea.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  polling. 
There  are  now  several  polls:  there's  a 
Oallup  poll,  there's  a  nationwide  Harris 
poll,  sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  life  In- 
surance Company.  We  have  done  poUs  in 
many  statea.  There  to  not  a  single  poll  that 
has  come  out  national  or  local  or  statewide, 
and  there  now  are  a  substantial  number  of 
them,  in  which  teachers  do  not  believe  that 
there  out  to  be  an  examination  for  entering 
teachers.  The  idea  of  an  examination  for 
those  who  are  already  practicing  divides 
teachers  much  more.  But  the  overwhelming 
majority  favor  it. 

I  dont  know  that  most  teachers  out  there 
have  sat  around  t^tnking  about  the  implica- 


tions of  a  national  teacher  exam  as  against 
one  given  by  the  state  or  one  where  the 
local  agency  determines  what  the  cut-off 
point  to.  But  I  must  sssume  that  when 
teachers  answer  the  question  and  over- 
whelming^, by  majorities  like  80  to  88  per- 
cent, answer  that  they  believe  that  begin- 
ning teachers  should  have  to  pass  a  test, 
they  really  want  future  teachers  to  be 
highly  qualified:  they  like  the  public  to 
know  that  they  are  highly  qualified  and  to 
respect  them.  They  would  like  to  make  sure 
that  there  aren't  any  incompetoits  and  11- 
Uterates.  because  they  realise  that  that 
makes  their  own  work  much  harder  and 
their  reputation  suffers.  And  ao  I  dont  see 
why  they  would  oppose  this,  since  I  believe 
that  doing  it  on  a  national  basto  to  the  only 
way  to  make  It  work. 

I  think  that  teachers  will  quickly  come  to 
see  that  local  examinations  wOl  be  played 
around  with,  as  will  state  examinations.  You 
know.  If  you  get  enough  of  a  shortage,  there 
will  ODiy  be  one  examination.  Put  the  feath- 
er in  front  of  the  nose.  If  it  moves,  you're 
hired.  And  teachers  know  that.  They've 
seen  It  happen  and  they  dont  like  it.  So  I 
think  there  will  be  that  support 

Hiss.  Mr.  Shanker,  what  percentage  of 
the  nation's  teachers  do  you  believe  are  now 
competent?  It's  a  serious  question  from  a 
Journalist,  ao  be  honest 

SHswm.  I  don't  have  any  way  of  know- 
ing. I  think  It's  a  very  high  percentage. 
There  are  some  incompetents,  but  I  think 
it's  a  very  high  percentage  that  to  compe- 
tent I  think  that  we  are  still  living  with  a 
handful  of  Depression-era  people.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  people  who  came  In 
to  teaching  at  the  end  of  the  50s.  many 
women  who  today  would  go  into  other  pro- 
fessions but  then  felt  that  they  were  barred. 
Many  teachers  came  in  because  of  draft  ex- 
emptions, many  came  in  because  they  felt 
that  there  would  be  another  Depression. 
That  Is.  I  think  we  got  a  lot  of  outstanding 
people  for  some  very  bad  reasons.  And  we 
still  have  them,  thou^  they're  leaving.  The 
people  who  are  now  the  high  school  seniors 
who  say  they  want  to  become  teachers  rank 
near  the  bottom— about  15th  out  of  19  dif- 
ferent occupations  (of  those  taking  pre-col- 
lege  apUtude  tests).  They  score  very  low. 
Now  we  don't  know  whether  those  will  be 
the  ones  who  end  up  actually  becoming 
teachers.  But  if  the  high  school  seniors  who 
say  they're  going  to  become  teachers, 
indeed,  do  become  the  teachers,  then  the 
percentages  In  the  future  will  not  be  very 
high.  They  will  be  very,  very  low. 

Hbss.  In  your  plan  will  the  National  Ex- 
amination Board  set  the  passing  score,  or 
would  each  sUte  establish  its  own  score,  ss 
todonenow? 

SHAmxB.  No.  I  think  that's  a  key.  If  each 
sUte  establishes  its  own  score,  it  might  as 
well  bum  up  the  examination.  I  think  that 
It  would  have  thto  national  board  stating 
that  if  Ca  person]  faUs  below  a  certain  point 
such  a  person  is.  in  our  Judgement  not  com- 
petent to  be  a  teacher.  Otherwise,  you  begin 
these  incremental  changes.  Well,  the  score 
now  to  going  to  be  75,  while  some  state  de- 
ddea  that  well,  it's  not  going  to  be  75,  It's 
going  to  be  73.  That's  not  much  different,  to 
it?  And  then,  the  next  year  it's  68.  WeU. 
that's  not  much  different  Before  you 
finish,  you  don't  have  a  standard  at  all  Any 
cutoff  point  to  arbitrary.  And  there  wlU  un- 
doubtedly be  pe«q»le  who  fall  and  who  get  a 
few  poinU  below.  Let  them  take  it  again.  If 
they're  that  close,  they  can  take  it  again, 
they  can  pass  the  second  time  or  the  third 
time.  But  if  you  don't  have  a  standard 


which  to  a  s^ndard.  if  it's  moving  at  differ- 
ent times  alid  In  different  places,  then  It's 
not  a  standnd  at  aU. 

Hbs.  Is  Itjtrue.  Mr.  Shanker,  that  in  some 
school  distflets,  the  Janitor  makes  more 
than  the  teacher? 

Sbamkbl  Oh,  yes,  it's  true— not  only  the 
Janitor,  but  we  have  school  districts  where 
matrons  on  buses  which  transport  handi- 
capped ehll4ren  make  more  than  the  teach- 
ers. We  have,  in  New  York  City,  those  who 
repair  windowshades  In  the  aehods  who 
earn  $19.50#  as  a  starting  salary,  whereas 
teachers  earn  $14,500  in  salary.  And.  of 
course,  one  of  the  Ug  inoldems  that  we 
have,  especially  in  urban  seboid  districts 
across  the  (iountry.  to  that  tt  doeant  make 
any  dlff erraoe  to  them  if  you  have  to  raise 
standards.  Ipe  only  thing  that  matters  for  a 
dty  govenvnent  to  that  they  malntJiin 
parity  with  ^ther  municipal  employees. 

So  you  coild  have  a  situation  w^iere.  as  to 
true  in  Ne^  York,  in  a  reosnt  announce- 
ment ttat  a  twUceman's  examination.  40.000 
applicants  Came,  whereas  there  are  over 
1.000  teachers  who  applied  last  year  without 
meeting  the  minimum  standards.  Yet  from 
the  dty  gokremment's  potait  of  view,  the 
only  Importtoit  thing  to  that  all  employees 
get  either  the  same  percentage  increase  or. 
If  there  to  any  difference,  the  uniformed 
service  shoiad  get  a  little  higher  than  every- 
body else.  You  have  urhan  polleies  In  thto 
country  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  what 
the  quality  0f  educational  professional  aerv- 
loes  wfll  be.  ^t  that  treat  all  of  these  things 
ss  a  local  political  issue  rather  than  as  a 
market  issusor  as  a  proftssional  issue. 

Hna.  Mr.  Bhanker.  wlU  you  flame  legisla- 
tion and  se^  a  Congressional  apooaor  for 
thto  Idea?  Ahd  who  in  Oongw  seems  most 
favorably  disposed  toward  It? 

SHAmaa.  I'm  going  to  aeek  out  some  indi- 
vlduato  who  could  be  part  of  the  appointing 
process,  to  kppoint  such  a  group.  And  not 
through  legislation,  but  In  their  indhridual 
capacity.  ABd  I  dont  think  that  it's  fair  for 
me  to  say  who  it  to  I  will  approach  on  thto 
until  rve  approached  them. 

Has.  People  looking  at  the  field  of  educa- 
tion do  not  iee  salaries  at  a  level  that  would 
attract  theos  into  the  profession.  Bow  to  thto 
going  to  be  ^rrected? 

SHAinDB.  Well,  there's  been  some  substan- 
tial movement  in  some  places— Callforaia, 
or  I  see  thaf  In  New  Jersey  the  fight  now  to 
between  tha  governor  and  the  legislatttre  as 
to  whether  it  will  be  IISJMW  or  819.000  ss  a 
starting  salary.  I  think  that  the  effect  of 
the  reform  iaovement  tmr  the  last  year  has 
been  to  tmpkove  salarle»-hut  not  enough.  I 
ilM>  think  tfaat  we  ought  to  be  looking  not 
only  at  aalanes,  but  we  ought  to  be  looking 
at  other  things  that  oould  bring  petvle  into 
the  ixrof easi^n. 

For  examMe.  a  lot  of  people  are  ocdlege 
professors.  Tbat  doeant  pay  ifa  awful  lot  of 
money.  A  int  of  people  like  the  lifestyle. 
There's  noTreason  why  we  could  not  say 
that  a  perscfa'Who  to  a  teadier  Isnt  going  to 
get  rich.  Toey  know  that  Even  if  we  raise 
salaries,  they're  sUU  not  going  to  get  rich. 
But  there's  ino  reason  why  we  oouldnt  say 
that  teaehets  nike  college  prafeasoisl  every 
seven  years!  would  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  a  sabbatical  leave.  Sabbatiral  leaves  are 
very  inexptteive.  A  teacher  who's  at  top 
salary  to  usually  replaced  by  a  teacher  who 
to  at  bottom  saisry,  which  half  the  amount 
If  the  sawtlcal  to  paid  for  over  a  seven- 
year 
those 

seven  years! .  .  .  that  could  be  paid  for  by 
something  like  a  four  percent  salary  set- 


pertodl  and  it  doeant  go  obviously  to 
e  who  pave  left  teaching  during  that 


each  year— a  very  small  amount  of 
money. 

So,  it's  very  attractive  to  go  to  a  bright 
ooUcve  person  and  say,  "Look,  do  you  want 
to  go  out  there  in  the  business  world?  You'll 
earn  some  more  money,  but  it  to  a  rat  race. 
Youll  get  your  four  weeks  vacation  or 
maybe  six  if  you're  lucky  and  you'll  wait 
until  you  retire  till  you  can  ever  do  the 
things  that  you  want  to  do— take  long  trips, 
go  bock  to  college,  do  other  things  there." 
There  would  be  people  out  there  who  would 
say.  "I  WlU  take  a  Job  that  pays  a  little  less 
if  every  seven  years  I  can  have  seven 
months  of f  to  do  aU  the  things  that  every- 
body else  dreams  of  doing."  So,  in  addition 
to  salaries,  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about 
other  incentives  that  are  not  necessarily  ex- 
pensive, but  incentives  that  are  questions  of 
an  Improvement  in  lifestyle. 

Third,  we  cannot  underline  too  much  the 
fact  that  many  people  don't  come  to  teach- 
ing or  dont  stay  because  it  to  not  a  satisfy- 
ing Job.  The  question  of  discipline,  the  ques- 
tion of  vlolenoe,  the  question  of  having  to 
mark  the  papers  of  150  to  300  students— It's 
an  impossible  Job.  And  I  would  say,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  way  you  are  treated 
in  a  school  by  administration  [determines 
your  coming  into  teaching  and  staying]. 

Most  teachers  are  treated  almost  the  way 
the  chOdren  are  at  any  level  of  the  school 
system.  And  unless  teachers  are  treated 
better,  you're  not  going  to  get  people  who 
"got  smarts."  You're  not  going  to  get  people 
and  keep  people  who  have  a  sense  of  Judg- 
ment if  they  are  being  put  into  what  to  not 
risfntisllj  a  professional  situation  where 
they  are  respected  and  enabled  to  exercise 
Judgment  where  they  Yam  the  time  and 
the  ability  to  confer  with  their  colleagues 
and  to  have  a  professional  iffe.  but  where 
they're  lodied  into  a  room  for  their  entire 
lives  with  30  or  35  students  and  where  they 
are  really  in  an  educational  factory  being 
given  rules  and  regulations  and  observed  as 
to  every  little  thing  they  do  by  an  assistant 
prlndpal,  chairman  or  principal.  In  our  cur- 
rent school  system  jrou  almost  get  the  feel- 
ing that  the  reason  that  teachers  are  so  ob- 
served and  looked  at  and  evaluated  con- 
stantly to  that  [people]  feel  that  anybody 
who  srould  take  a  Job  at  that  salary  cant  be 
very  good,  and  you  better  watch  them  close- 
ly. 

So  the  people  we're  going  to  get  imder 
thto  proposal  are  going  to  have  to  be  well 
paid.  .  .  .  They'll  have  to  be  well  paid,  but 
they  will  also  have  to  be  treated  with  digni- 
ty. TheyYe  not  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
Just  going  to  take  orders,  that's  not  what  a 
professional  does. 

Hbss.  WeTe  close  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  present  you  with  thto 
certificate  of  appreciation  for  coming  to  the 
dub  to  speak  today  and  a  Nati<mal  Press 
Club  wlndbreaker  to  ward  off  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  the  NEA.  (Lau^ter  then  ap- 
plause) And  the  final  question,  sir— when 
will  you  run  for  public  office?  Isn't  it  time 
for  a  teacho-  president?  (Laughter) 

SBsmcxa.  Well.  I  thought  of  that  once.  In 
1960  I  negotiated  a  contract  with  Mayor 
Undsay  and  every  place  I  went  taxirahs 
wouldnt  charge  me  a  fare,  newspaper  ven- 
dors would  give  me  a  free  copy  of  the  Times 
In  the  morning,  and  it  really  wmt  to  my 
head.  Tl>en  I  thought  of  the  contract  I  had 
Just  negotiated,  and  I  dedded  against  run- 
ning because  I  didn't  want  to  have  to  pay 
for  the  contract  (Laughter) 

Haas.  Thank  you.  Albert  Shanker.  And 
that  condudes  today's  National  Press  Club 
luncheon. 


AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  BILL 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  famine  in 
Africa.  So  I  will  be  brief. 

Most  of  that  continent,  forgotten  for 
decades,  is  suffering  from  the  worst 
drought  of  this  century.  During  the 
remainder  of  our  lifetimes,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Af  rltsms  may  lose  their 
fight  to  reverse  the  collapse  of  their 
agrarian  way  of  life. 

No  other  country  can  do  as  much  as 
we  can  and  must  do  to  prevent  that 
from  happening.  During  the  past  6 
months  we  have  fed  more  starving 
Iieople  than  many  would  have  believed 
passible.  But  10  million  more  are  still 
in  imminent  danger  of  starving  to 
death.  Another  ISO  million  have  been 
affected  by  the  drought. 

In  the  iMst  8  months  we  have  vent 
some  $500  million  for  food  aid  for 
Africa.  The  administration  has  consist- 
ently argued  for  lower  levels  of  aid 
than  the  Congress,  but  we  have  found 
that  the  needs  are  even  greater  than 
we  thought. 

HJl.  1239  was  an  excellent  bill  when 
it  left  the  House.  It  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  we  complete  action  on  this 
bill  before  the  end  of  this  month,  if  we 
are  to  prevent  a  gap  in  the  delivery  of 
food  and  the  unnecessary  death  which 
would  result. 

I  do  hope  that  when  this  bill  is 
taken  up  by  the  conference  aMnmlttee 
that  the  Senate  recedes  to  Uie  House 
position  on  two  matters. 

Most  Important  is  the  level  of  food 
aid.  There  is  some  uncertainty  about 
how  much  iooA  is  needed,  but  the  U  Jl. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation  on 
February  26.  1985.  estimated  the 
unmet  food  neetis  in  Africa  at  2  mil- 
lion metric  tons.  The  $285  million  ap- 
propriation in  the  Senate  bUl  is  based 
on  a  lower  estimate  of  need  and  is 
sinu>Iy  not  enough.  The  United  States 
is  cmnmltted  to  providing  50  percent 
of  the  total  emergency  food  aid.  To  do 
this  we  must  return  to  the  $480  mil- 
lion level  contained  in  the  House  bilL 

Second,  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill.  $100  million  of  the  $480  million 
should  be  eannaiited  to  cover  one  half 
of  the  cost  of  tran^ortatlon  of  focxi 
within  the  recipient  countries.  The 
voltmtary  organizations  and  countries 
themselves  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  cover  more  than  half  of  this  cost, 
estimated  by  the  World  Pood  Program 
at  $150  per  metric  ton. 

Millions  of  people  are  depending  on 
us  for  their  survival.  With  the  changes 
I  have  proposed  we  can  at  least  feel 
confident  that  we  have  done  our  best 
to  combat  this  emergency. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
REQUEST— S.  413 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
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dar  Item  No.  15.  S.  413,  wmr  risk  insur- 
ance, ind  that  it  be  considered  under 
the  following  time  agreement: 

Ten  minutes  on  the  bill  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  their  des- 
ignees; that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  that  no  motions,  appeals,  or 
points  of  order  be  in  order;  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICiai.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  

The  PRBSromO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
think  I  see  emerging  here— and  this  is 
without  any  disrespect  toward  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  or  any  other 
Senator— what  I  think  I  see  here  Is  a 
pattern  whereby  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  will  be  offered  with  respect 
to  a  given  measure  with  the  knowledge 
beforehand  that  there  will  be  objec- 
tions. 

Now,  this  happened  In  the  case  of 
the  African  famine  relief  bill  a  few 
dajrs  ago.  So  I  guess  this  is  a  game  that 
can  played  by  both  sides. 

I  had  indicated  to  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  that  there  would  be  ob- 
jections to  taking  up  the  war  risk  in- 
surance bill  under  an  order  that  would 
exclude  amendments  thereto.  We  are 
on  this  side  attempting  to  work  out  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  dealing 
with  the  Export  Administration  Act 
which  would  allow  that  measure  to  be 
called  up  under  a  time  limitation  and 
with  no  amendments  in  order. 

In  the  case  of  the  war  risk  insurance 
measure,  however,  which  is  involved  in 
the  pending  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  am  advised  that  it  had  been 
indicated  to  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  that  biU  would  be  called 
up;  that  it  would  be  a  vehicle  to  which 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
could  offer  amendments.  With  that 
understanding  in  mind,  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  had  certainly 
hoped  to  clear  the  extension  on  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

So  here  we  are.  Some  had  hoped,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  S.  413,  the 
war  risk  insurance  biU,  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  amendments  and 
that  it  would  be  called  up  at  some 
point  so  that  Senators  could  offer 
their  amendment  thereto. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  would  not  press  for 
an  agreement  on  S.  413  at  this  time 
which  would  rule  out  all  amendments. 
That  is  our  problem.  We  need  a  vehi- 
cle to  which  we  can  offer  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act.  and  perhaps  other 
amendments. 

I  say  this  with  i«>ologies  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   majority    whip,    but    the 


presentation  of  this  consent  agree- 
ment does  not  comport  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  think  we  had  with 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

So  if  the  distinguished  Senator  could 
refrain  from  presenting  this  request,  it 
would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spect deeply  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  believe  there  was  a  refer- 
ence to  something  in  the  arena  of 
"games."  and  that  is  not  my  intent.  I 
serve  in  the  capacity  as  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  The  majority  leader  is 
not  present  in  the  Chamber  and  has 
instructed  me  to  present  this  as  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
which  I  believe  there  will  be  an  objec- 
tion. That  wiU  certainly  oome  to  pass. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  what  the 
leadership  is  attempting  to  do  is 
simply  to  present  issues  to  the  body 
and  move  on.  That  is  what  the  leader- 
ship is  attempting  to  do.  And  every 
time  we  attempt  to  move  on,  even  with 
something  with  this  import— and  this 
is  very  important,  as  are  all  of  the 
things  we  do  here.  This  is  ordinarily  a 
simple  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
But  we  cannot  move  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  here  because  append- 
ed to  them  are  extraordinary  amend- 
ments, most  of  them  nongermane. 

So  if  there  is  going  to  be  adventur- 
ism from  this  side,  it  certainly 
matches  what  is  coming  from  the 
other  side  with  regard  to  amendments 
to  issues  which  are  ordinarily  passed 
here  by  unanimous  consent.  The 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Packwooo.  and  I  have  since 
found  that  those  of  the  other  faith  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will 
reject  any  extension  of  Federal  supple- 
mental unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  That  is  what  we  are  advised. 
TTierefore,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee obviously  will  regroup  and  do 
something  else. 

But  at  this  point.  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  is  not  the  Intention  of  any  attempt 
to  be  obnoxious  or  volatile  or  tricky.  It 
is  a  question  of  trying  to  get  to  unani- 
mous consent  agreements  which  have 
ordinarily  been  obtained  in  the  past 
without  going  through  nongermane 
amendments,  all  of  them  with  good 
import,  and  they  are  serious  amend- 
ments. I  will  tell  you  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  issue. 

I  understand  the  need  for  a  vehicle. 
That  is  the  desire  of  the  proponents  of 
this  biU.  too.  But  I  share  with  you  at 
this  point  that  it  is  not  done  to  embar- 
rass or  to  do  anything  of  that  nature.  I 
present  it  as  instructed,  and  I  cannot 
withdraw  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  can  understand 
the  position  in  which  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  has  been 
placed.  He  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side,  of  which 


he  is  a  part.  He  feels  constrained  to 
proceed  with  the  unanimous-consent 
request  because  he  has  been  asked  to 
present  it. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  measures, 
however,  that  Is  ordinarily  passed  by 
unanimous  consent,  if  I  may  beg  to 
differ  with  the  distinguished  majority 
whip.  Several  Senators  would  hope 
that  S.  413  would  be  open  to  amend- 
ments. 

If  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
cannot  withdraw  or  will  not  withdraw 
his  request,  which  I  understand  he 
will  not  do.  then  I  do  object  on  Itehalf 
of  Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  An  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  been  recognized 
and  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
minority  leader  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request?  It  pertains  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  only  take 
5  seconds. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  forced  to  object 
a  moment  ago  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  had  been  propound- 
ed by  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Now  I  shall  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  which  is  the  same  re- 
quest, identically,  that  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  pre- 
sented and  which  was  objected  to. 
There  will  be  one  difference,  however; 
namely,  that  in  my  request  one 
amendment  would  be  in  order.  That 
amendment  would  be  to  extend  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Act. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  propound  the 
following  unanimous-consent  request: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator now  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  15,  S.  413,  the  war 
risk  insurance,  and  that  it  be  consid- 
ered under  the  following  time  agree- 
ment: 10  minutes  on  the  bill,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  or  their 
designees;  that  one  amendment  be  in 
order,  namely,  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act;  pro- 
vided fiuther,  that  no  motions,  ap- 
peals, or  points  of  order  be  in  order, 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  patiently  been  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  is  extremely  important. 
Before  I  agree  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent  request,  that  proposed  by  the 
acting  majority  leader,  or  that  pro- 
posed by  the  minority  leader,  I  am 


Egest  the  absence  of  g    it  sees 


going  to 

quorum.  

The  PRfiSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
minority  Imder  has  the  floor.  Does  he 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose.    '  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  pro- 
poimdedby  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
my  request  to  also  include  the  amend- 
ment to  waich  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  referred. 

BCr.  EXON.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion, i 

lax.  BYRD.  I  ask  that  it  be  added  to 
the  request.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  that, 
indeed,  is  la  rather  familiar  proposal 
there.  I  hafve  seen  something  like  that 
earlier.  I  would  say  to  yoa,  so  that  we 
have  it  in  perspective  as  to  objections 
to  a  unanimous-consent  request,  that  I 
have  also  engaged  in  two  of  those  ob- 
jections to  an  entry  of  a  request  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon. So  ae  we  now  go  to  the  game  of 
ping  and  pong,  I  want  everyone  to  be 
aware  that  the  pinging  and  ponging 
has  gone  on  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as 
well  as  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  That 
was  jiist  to  air  a  distinction  and  I 
think  we  can  go  forward. 

Before  I  register  my  objection,  let 
me  say  thait  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  been  advised,  and  I  think  this  is 
important  ;informatlon  and  I  share  it 
with  the  aninority  leader,  that  the 
House  will  not  take  up  S.  413,  the  war 
risk  issue,  if  amended  in  any  way  by 
the  Senates  So  it  is  not  just  an  amend- 
ment that!  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago. 
but  it  is  apparently  any  amendment. 
That  is  the  message  which  has  come 
to  us.  I  w<uit  to  share  that  with  you 
for  whatever  it  may  be  worth.  With 
that  I  would  then  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-conMit  request. 

The  PRSSIDINa  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BY^D.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senatom. 

Mr.  EXC^  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  rim  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  the  minority 
leader  and  the  acting  majority  leader 
for  just  a  flew  moments.  I  wiU  state  my 
position  oil  this  matter  very  clearly. 

In  the  first  place.  I  recognise  the 
need  to  go  ahead  in  an  expeditious 
fashion  with  the  war  risk  insurance 
bill.  I  aii  always  somewhat  upset 
when  a  i^essage  is  delivered  to  the 
United  States  Senate  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  not  do  this  or 
the  Housel  of  Representatives  will  not 
do  that.  Vt^e  discretion  frequently  is 
the  better  part  of  valor,  it  seons  to  me 
this  body  •ught  to  move  ahead  as  best 


it  sees  fit  on  matters  of  this  nature, 
send  it  over  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
saitaUves,  and  let  them  dispose  of  it 
in  their  fashion. 

Time  and  time  again  we  act  or  do 
not  act  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of 
advanced  official  or  unofficial  word 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  I  suspect  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution  did  not  contemplate 
when  they  set  up  the  supposedly  two 
coequal  legislative  bodies  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  the  act  is  very 
important.  It  should  be  passed  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

The  reason  that  I  am  here  today  is 
because  I  have  been  waiting  patioitly, 
according  to  my  definition  of  that 
term,  for  several  weeks  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  is  extremely  critical 
for  the  agriculture  sector  of  this 
heartland  and  the  lianks  that  serve 
our  farmers  and  ranchers,  many  of 
which  are  in  extreme  difficulty  today. 

All  that  I  am  offering  is  simply  an 
amendment  that  passed  the  Senate 
last  year,  and  with  some  minor  addi- 
tions, to  provide  for  an  exchange  of 
certificates  and  notes  of  credit  be- 
tween a  troubled  bank  and  the  FDIC. 

It  is  not  a  complicated  bill.  It  follows 
exactly  the  same  procedure  that  we 
acted  upon  very  quickly  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  many  of  the  Federal 
savings  and  loan  institutions  were  in 
difficulty.  At  that  time  a  concept  arose 
out  of  the  Banking  Committee  which 
would  have  provided  simply  when  a 
savings  and  loan  with  20  percent  of 
their  portfolio  in  real  estate  loans  f eU 
below  a  certain  figure  as  to  their  cap- 
ital, there  was  an  exchange  of  notes 
that,  in  the  net  effect,  provided  addi- 
tional capital  for  that  savings  and  loan 
to  continue  in  operation,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  survive  rather  than  closing 
it  up  and  haying  the  bank  in  the 
hands  of  the  FSLIC. 

Tlie  amendment  that  I  have  been 
waiting  for  a  vehicle  to  attach  to  will 
do  the  same  thing  for  banlcs.  rural 
banks,  that  have  more  than  20  percent 
of  their  portfolio  in  agricultural  loans, 
many  of  which  are  in  extremely  peril- 
ous situations  today.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraslut  is  also  a  very  timely 
matter. 

I  guess  the  concern  that  I  have  here 
is  that  the  Senate  reconvened  back  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter.  We  are  now 
into  spring  and  every  time  I  come  up 
with  this  amendment,  I  am  given  the 
excuse  that.  well,  we  cannot  put  it  on 
that  bill  because  it  has  to  be  clean  and 
it  has  to  rush  right  through.  We  have 
done  very  little  in  the  n.S.  Soutte 
other  than  i^iprove  some  nominations 
of  the  President,  other  than  the  Afri- 
can Food  Relief  Act  that  I  wanted  to 
offer  this  important  amendment  to.  At 
that  time,  I  was  talked  out  of  it  on  the 
grounds.  "Please  let  this  go  through 
because  the  House  of  Representatives 


will  object  if  we  put  anything  on  this; 
we  want  to  run  this  through;  we  want 
to  feed  the  starving  people  of  Africa." 

So  I  said.  "Fine."  Then  I  was  told 
there  were  two  other  matters  coming 
up  tliat  I  would  likely  have  an  oppor- 
tunity on.  There  was  no  commitment 
made,  but  I  got  the  impression  that  I 
would  be  able  to  offer  this  amendment 
at  that  time.  I  think  there  was  a  very 
good  chance  of  getting  it  through  the 
n.S.  Senate,  even  possibly  being  unan- 
imous on  both  sides. 

We  ran  into  another  difficulty  in 
this  session  2  or  3  weelcs  ago,  when 
those  of  us  who  were  concerned  about 
some  emergency  credit  that  we  felt 
was  critically  necessary  for  agriculture 
seized  upon  the  only  vehicle  then 
available  to  use  to  force  consideration. 
That  was  to  filibuster  the  Presidential 
nomination  of  Ed  Meese  for  Attorney 
OeneraL 

That  was  not  anything  that  we  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  do  and  we  were  se- 
verely scolded  for  our  action  in  the 
Republican-controlled  press  of  this 
Nation,  that  worship  almost  every- 
thing that  this  President  does.  We 
were  scolded  severe  for  having  the 
audacity  to  filibuster  and  hold  up  the 
nomination  of  Ed  Meese  for  Attorney 
General  just  so  we  could  consider  an 
agriculture  bllL 

We  were  successful  in  that  filibuster. 
Using  that  technique,  we  finally 
forged  an  agreement  and  agreed  to 
drop  the  filibuster  only  after  commit- 
ments were  made  and  k^t  that  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  bring  up  farm 
credit  bills  for  an  up-or-down  vote  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  got  that.  It  was  passed  here,  was 
passed  over  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  unfortunately,  vetoed 
by  the  President.  But  tliat  is  the 
system.  That  is  the  system  that 
worked.  As  disi4>pointed  as  I  was  in 
what  the  President  did.  if  the  system 
works,  at  least  you  have  had  your 
chance. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
unless  we  take  such  extreme  positions 
as  filibustering  the  nomination  of  the 
Attorney  General,  we  have  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  brhig  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  what  many  of  us  feel, 
as  the  elected  representatives  of  our 
State,  are  extremely  vital  to  their  eco- 
nomic interest.  Therefore,  my  com- 
plaint simply  is  that  if  I  cannot  bring 
this  up  on  the  war  risk  insurance  bill, 
when  can  I  bring  it  up?  I  think  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  generally  not  hard  to  get  along  with. 

I  recognize  that  all  of  us  have  some- 
what different  points  of  views.  My 
question  would  be.  before  I  would  con- 
sider lifting  my  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  risk  insurance 
bill— which  I  am  for  and  support— 
what  likelihood,  what  commitments 
could  I  receive  from  both  the  majority 
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and  the  minority  as  to  what  bills  will 
be  comliig  along  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Netoaaka  could  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  certain  of  offering  my  amend- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SDIFSON.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Nebraska  that  cer- 
tainly Is  not  something  we  have  found 
a  great  deal  of  in  recent  days  with 
regard  to  legidation.  That  is  some- 
thing I  wish  to  say  as  a  preface  and 
not  to  ignore  his  question. 

I  do  not  know  what  vehicles  will  be 
available  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment I  am  not  totally  aware  of  what 
the  amendment  is.  but  I  hunch  that  it 
is  an  amendment  with  regard,  as  he 
mentioned,  to  farm  credits  and  new 
methods  ctf  granting  credit  and  refi- 
nancing in  a  very  critical  area  of 
America's  economy. 

I  can  only  tell  the  Senator  that  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  his  amendment. 
I  cannot  give  that  assurance,  and  the 
Senator  weU  recalls  the  difficulties  we 
had  the  last  time  the  Senate  took  up 
farm  credit  amendments.  We  all  re- 
member that.  We  are  still  waiting  for 
House  action  on  a  veto  override.  We 
have  a  calendar  that  is  ciurently 
rather  marae  because  the  committees 
are  Just  beginning  to  process  their  leg- 
islation and  reporting  it.  That  is 
changing  u  the  calendar  builds  and 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  do 
their  woi^ 

I  express  to  the  Senator  only  this, 
that  the  present  war  risk  provision  ex- 
pired on  September  30,  1984.  I  am 
speaking  on  this  issue  and  not  to  give 
any  coomient  on  other  avenues,  vehi- 
cles. i«>proaches,  whatever.  The  cur- 
rent bill  would  extend  it  again  until 
1(NK).  It  is  rather  universally  support- 
ed, and  is  one  of  the  rare  government 
programs  on  Earth  that  actually  pays 
its  own  way.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  to  move  that  from  this 
body  to  the  other  body.  They  have 
told  us  they  would  receive  it  without 
amendment. 

I  say  that  not  to  cajole  us  along  or  to 
get  us  to  do  something  we  would  not 
ordinarily  do.  I  deeply  respect  this 
body  and  the  clarity  of  our  own  posi- 
tion and  independence.  The  minority 
leader  wiU  perhaps  riiare  with  us  to- 
night another  paper  on  the  history  of 
the  Senate  which  establishes  that  In- 
depmdence. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  I  can 
add.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  when 
that  wm  come  to  pass.  I  can  only  tell 
htm  what  we  are  up  to  here  with 
regard  to  war  risk  insurance. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  I  only  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  entered  into  preliminary 
dlacusslons  with  the  Senator  from 
WlsMHisln.  who  is  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Banking, 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who.  I  believe,  is  standing  in  for  the 
chairman     as     the     second-ranking 


Member  on  the  majority  side  on  what 
they  are  facing  with  the  amendment 
that  I  am  offering.  I  am  not  asking 
them  to  make  a  firm  commitment  for 
opposition  or  support  today.  I  simply 
state  that  my  amendment  is  very  close 
to  an  amendment  which  passed  with 
another  bill.  83  to  5,  a  year  ago.  So  I 
do  not  believe  this  amendment  is  par- 
ticularly controversial. 

Having  said  that.  I  recognize  that 
things  that  are  not  controversial  can 
suddenly  become  controversial  on  the 
floor  of  the  n.S.  Senate.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  I  would  say  Is  that  I  do  not 
want  to  unfairly  hold  up  the  war  risk 
Insurance  bill,  but  until  I  have  more 
assurances  than  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  up  to  date.  I  have  no  other 
option  but  to  maintain  my  objection  to 
this  biU  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
sUted. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  and  I 
thank  the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  Senator  Hmn  In  order  for 
him  to  make  a  request. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  unanimous-consent  request. 

We  have  been  discussing  here  the 
War  Risk  Act  and  a  number  of  unani- 
mous-consent requests  that  have  been 
propounded  and  objected  to  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  It  Is  therefore  with 
some  trepidation  that  I  am  about  to 
introduce  a  bill  which,  having  intro- 
duced. I  shall  then  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  send  such  bill  to  the  desk  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

I  do  not  make  that  request  at  this 
point  I  want  everybody  to  understand 
what  I  am  doing  in  advance. 

Mr.  President  the  bill  that  I  am 
going  to  send  to  the  desk  Is  a  simple 
extension  for  75  dasrs  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  That  act  used  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land  until  it  expired 
about  18  months  ago.  Then  we  got 
bogged  down  in  a  very  lengthy  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  our  hope  that  at  some 
point  an  amended  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  can  be  brought  before  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  for  enact- 
ment. We  are  not  at  that  point  today. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  by  passing  a 
75-day  extension  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  is  to  give  the  House  a 
deadline— Indeed,  to  give  us  all  a  dead- 
line—in  which  to  act  to  bring  back  to 
both  bodies  a  new  Export  Administra- 
tion Act 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  came  very  close  to  agree- 
ment with  the  House  on  a  number  of 
very  important  amendments  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  before  time 
ran  out  on  us  last  October.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  whom  I 
see  on  the  floor,  had  an  amendment 
which  was  accepted  by  the  House  that 
I  hope  would  be  a  part  of  any  bOl 
which  exempted  agricultural  products 
and  commodities  from  national  securi- 


ty controls,  a  very  valuable  and  impor- 
tant amendment. 

There  was  another  amendment— and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
was  a  cosponsor.  perhaps  even  the 
author  of  it— that  provided  under  for- 
eign policy  controls  contract  sanctity 
for  agriculture.  That  would  have  relat- 
ed to  section  6  of  the  bill,  the  foreign 
policy  section.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  dealt  with  sec- 
tion 5.  the  national  security  section. 
Between  the  amendments  of  the  two 
Senators  we  had  agricultiue  very 
much  protected,  but  I  must  say  for  the 
last  18  months  there  has  been  no  pro- 
tection for  American  agriculture  at  all 
similar  to  the  legislation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  Why?  Because  there  is  no 
Export  Administration  Act  at  all.  and 
unless  we  find  a  means  of  moving  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  forward— 
and  I  believe  this  extension  is  the  best 
way  to  do  that  at  this  time— we  will 
continue  to  expose  American  agricul- 
ture to  the  one  thing  to  which  they 
should  not  be  exposed,  which  Is  uncer- 
tainty over  American  export  policies 
with  respect  to  agriculture. 

I  have  heard  it  in  my  State— I  know 
the  Senators  have  in  theirs— what  a 
catastrophe  the  grain  onbargo  of  the 
late  seventies  was.  It  was  a  disaster. 
We  became  very  much  looked  upon  as 
an  unreliable  supplier.  The  Japanese 
moved  in  where  we  were  moved  out. 
The  Braailians  moved  In  to  supply  the 
soybean  market  to  Japan— all  kinds  of 
really  unfortunate  occurrences  took 
place.  The  sad  fact  is  that  Congress  at 
this  point  has  very  little  leverage, 
except  by  Independent  action,  on  this 
matter.  I  think  we  all  stand  united  In 
that 

I  know  there  are  many  Senators  who 
would  like  to  have  amendments  to 
anjrthing  coming  through  here.  I 
would  like  an  amendment  extending 
the  Federal  supplemental  boiefits 
compensation  for  unemployment  but 
this  bill  Is  really  not  the  answer.  I 
think  there  may  be  a  vehicle  by 
Thursday  from  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, the  Coounittee  on  Finance— I 
hope  there  will  be— and  that  will  be 
determined  tomorrow  morning  at 
markup.  It  Is  my  hope  that  Senators 
will  be  understandng  In  this,  and  so. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  send  a  bill  to 
the  desk  relating  to  export  administra- 
tion and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration and  that  it  be  considered 
under  the  following  time  agreement: 
namely,  10  minutes  on  the  blU  to  be 
eqtuOly  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  w«^nMng  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  their  des- 
ignees; that  no  amendments  be  in 
order,  that  no  motions,  appeals,  or 
points  of  order  be  in  order  and.  fur- 
ther, that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 


The  FflSaSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  dbjection? 

)N.  I  object 

3IDINO  OFFICER.  An  ob- 
leard. 

Well,  that  Is  It 
(ON  addressed  the  Chair. 

>INO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  ftom  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIiCON.  Has  my  friend  from 
Pennsylviinla  concluded?  I  have  some 
remarks  tb  make.  I  would  have  enthu- 
siastically supported  my  colleague 
from  Pcainsylvanla;  he  neglected  to 
say  that  fine  bill  also  has  in  it  the 
amendm^t  by  this  Soiator  providing 
that  no  Fresldent  may  declare  an  em- 
bargo for  foate  than  60  days  without  a 
majority  i  vote  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  sO  I  would  have  enthusiastical- 
ly supported  the  request  but  I  certain- 
ly honor  the  view  of  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  aivred- 
ate  the  comments  of  my  friend  from 
Illinois.  I  faa  sorry  I  neglected  to  men- 
tion both  of  his  ammdments.  They 
are  both  faeritorious,  and  our  farmers 
need  the 

Mr.  DI 
heart  wit 
say.  ^ 

Mr.  HiSNZ.  Any  discussion  was 
somewhat  shortened  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebfaska,  who  is  certainly  within 
his  rights,  but  I  hope  that  at  some 
other  polht  in  time  we  might  renew 
our  efforts.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
really  noti  helping  our  fanners  by  inac- 
tion on  tbls  measure. 

Mr.  onON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FEESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ttova.  Illinois. 


ON.  The  Senator  won  my 
Just  one  of  them.  I  may 


FARMERS  FACING  FINANCIAL 
DIFFICULTY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President  during 
the  first  f uU  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Agricultu|«  Committee,  this  Senator 
questioned  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Jolm  Block,  about  the  number  of 
farmers  ncing  serious  financial  diffi- 
culty this  [year. 

The  figtres  presented  by  the  admin- 
istration ranged  from  4  to  6.6  peromt 
Tet,  in  the  hearing,  the  Secretary  ad- 
mitted th4t  the  figure  may  be  doaer  to 
10  peromt. 

Well.  I4r.  President  I  would  like  to 
include  id  the  Ricobo  a  recent  article 
which  ap][^eared  in  the  Monday.  March 
11.  1985.  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  I  ksk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  artice  be  placed  in  the  Raoou  at 
the  end  of  my  statement    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DI^ON.  The  article  quotes  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  report 
saying  that  13.7  percent  of  our  fann- 
ers "are  technically  Insolvent  or  on 
the  verge  of  going  broke— a  45-percent 
increase  fh>m  earlier  figures." 

If  you  WiU  recall.  Mr.  President 
some  weeks  ago.  here  on  tiie  Senate 


floor,  I  estimated  that  7  out  of  every 
100  farmers  across  America  wiU  go 
bnAe— unless  we  do  something  to  give 
them  some  breathing  room.  If  this 
latest  figure  of  13.7  is  correct,  then  14 
out  of  every  100  farmers  will  go  broke. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  twice  my  previ- 
ous estimate.  This  is  a  situation  that  is 
totally  unacceptable. 

The  administration  and  the  Secre- 
tai7  of  Agriculture  have  spoken  much 
about  the  Debt  AdJtistment  Program. 
They  have  been  reluctant  to  accept 
congressional  initiatives,  aimed  at 
easing  the  farm  crisis,  in  favor  of  an 
ejQMUided  version  of  the  adminlstra- 
titm  program.  Now,  Mr.  President  the 
administration  has  assured  this  Sena- 
tor, and  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
boUi  the  House  and  Senate,  that  their 
Debt  Adjustment  Program  would  be 
sufficient  to  handle  the  problems  our 
farmers  face  this  spring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article,  which  mipeared  in 
the  March  16,  1085,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  arti- 
cle quotes  a  "UJS.  official"  as  express- 
ing disappointment  because  only  61 
farmos  nationwide  have  been  aided 
by  President  Reagan's  program  of 
Federal  guarantees.  In  fact,  only  $8.4 
million  in  guarantees,  out  of  the  $650 
million  authorized,  have  been  made. 
And.  Mr.  President,  two  farmers  from 
my  home  State  of:  Illinois— only  two 
farmers— have  received  these  Federal 
loan  guarantees,  for  a  total  of 
$145,000.  Today,  even  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  admitted  that 
since  October  19, 1984.  73  restructured 
loans  have  been  guaranteed.  This 
project  was  announced  last  Septem- 
ber, and  now.  nearly  7  months  later, 
we  discover  that  only  73  farmers  have 
bem  helped. 

Vnth  14  out  of  every  100  farmers 
facing  bankruptcy,  and  with  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  Administration's 
Debt  Adjustment  Program,  I  would 
like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  point 
out,  once  again,  that  we  need  to  do 
something  immediately  to  alleviate 
the  stress  facing  these  farmers.  If  we 
do  not  the  great  agricultural  sector  of 
our  Nation  will  face  its  worst  crisis 
ever. 

IFnm  the  Chtcago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  11, 

1985] 

MOaX  llD^IZS  FMIMS  FACUfC  Bamkkuftct 

WAsamoroir  (AP)— .An  unreleaBed  Agri- 
eultute  Oepsrtment  report  says  93,000  mid- 
siae  XJ&  farms,  holding  $47  billltm  in  debt. 
are  technically  insolvent  or  on  the  verge  of 
going  broke— a  45  percent  increase  from  ear- 
lier figures. 

The  figure,  amounting  to  13.7  percent  of 
such  farms  that  form  the  backbone  of  U.8. 
commercial  agriculture,  is  ctmsiderably 
higher  than  the  4  percent  rate  cited  last 


weelc  by  Presideiit  Reagan  when  he  vetoed 
legislation  for  emergency  credit  to  fanners. 

Then,  Reagan  said.  "The  truth  of  the 
matter  is.  in  need  of  immf«liat.r  help  are  leas 
than  4  percent  or  aitNmd  4  percent  at  best 
of  all  the  farmers  in  the  United  States." 

Agriculture  Secretary  John  R.  Block, 
questioned  lat^  about  the  president's  state- 
ment, said  Reagan  "misspoke"  and  really 
Imows  the  situation  is  far  worse. 

'srasss'  roa  iibuu.t  is  nacan 

The  new  rqwrt  by  the  department's  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  diculattng  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  reiterates  daU  issued  several 
months  ago  indirating  that  some  386.000  of 
the  2.3  million  total  UA  farms,  or  neaiiy  18 
percent,  are  likely  to  be  under  some  finan- 
cial streas. 

But  it  goes  beyond  thoae  numbers  to  paint 
a  worsening  picture  for  the  070.000  fanns 
that  are  Mm  mainstream  of  production  agri- 
culture, the  so-called  "family  farms"  grass- 
ing $50,000  to  $500,000  a  year. 

"If  the  situation  in  early  1984  is  extended 
to  early  1085,  the  available  data  suggest 
that  one-third  of  all  famlly-sise  commercial 
farms,  owing  almost  one-half  of  all  farm 
debt,  will  have  some  degree  of  financial  dif- 
ficulty." the  report  says. 

jaauABT,  1SS4,  punnua 

In  January,  1984,  an  estimated  64.000 
farms  owing  $30  bilUon  in  debt  were  insol- 
vent or  "rapidly  moving  toward  insolvency." 
That  represented  about  11  percent  of  all 
mid-siae  farms. 

By  early  this  year,  the  numbra*  in  that  cat- 
egory had  increased  to  93,000  farms  owing 
$47  bilUon  of  the  nation's  $314  Mllion  total 
agricultuial  debt.  Of  thoae,  43,000  owe  more 
than  their  assets  are  worth  and  wfll  be  tech- 
nically insolvent  this  year. 

"As  many  as  136,000  fatms.  owing  M  per- 
cent of  the  debt  will  have  serious  financial 
problems  but  will  be  aUe  to  survive  a  few 
more  unfavorable  years."  the  rnx>rt  said. 

It  adds  that  "the  number  of  farms  with  fi- 
nancial stress  in  1965  is  likely  to  increase  at 
roughly  the  same  rate  as  in  1984." 

OaLT  61  F« 

Qua 

A  VA.  official  said  yesterday  he  is  disap- 
pointed that  <Hily  61  farmeis  nationwide 
have  been  aided  by  President  Reagan's  $650 
million  program  of  federal  guarantees  to 
help  banks  restructure  fana  loana. 

A  weekly  Agriculture  Dmaitment  survey 
showed  that  mly  $6.4  million  in  guarantees 
have  bem  made.  Departmoit  officials  ac- 
knowledged that  an  earlier  figure  of  $35 
million  was  based  aa  an  error. 

The  loan  guarantees  were  disbursed  this 
way:  Alabama,  2  $146,500:  Ariaona.  1, 
$185,000:  Florida,  4.  $937,130:  Georgia.  1. 
$125,000;  Illinois.  2.  $145,000;  Iowa.  13. 
$1,161,170:  Kansas.  4.  $512,000:  Minnesota. 
3,  $678,300:  Mississippi.  6.  $819,500:  Missou- 
ri. 4.  $456,330;  Montana.  1.  $133,643:  Nebras- 
ka. 1,  $95490;  North  Dakota.  3.  $180,670; 
South  Carolina.  6,  $1,064,700;  Texas.  9, 
$735,900;  Virginia,  1.  $194,000;  Wisconsin.  3. 
$800,000. 

Frank  Naylor.  undersecretary  of  agricul- 
ture in  diarge  of  farm  loans,  said  many 
rural  banks  are  sending  debt-strapped  farm- 
ers to  the  Faimera  Home  Administration 
rather  than  take  advantage  of  the  program. 

An  Agriculture  Department  study  re- 
leased this  week  estimates  that  93,000  farm- 
ers are  insolvoit  or  almost  broke  and 
136,000  others  have  serious  financial  prob- 
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kma.  Tbe  total  239.000  fannen  are  $98.3 
billion  In  debt. 


THE  "REBELS"  OF  DIXIE  COL- 
LEGE OF  ST.  GEORGE.  UT,  WIN 
TOURNAMENT  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
postaeaaon  basketball  tournaments  are 
getting  a  lot  of  play  In  the  press  these 
days.  But  as  the  Nation's  larger  col- 
leges are  getting  most  of  the  head- 
lines. It  is  with  pride  that  I  praise  a 
smaller  school— Dixie  College  of  St. 
George,  UT.  Saturday  the  basketball 
team  representing  Jiist  over  2.000  stu- 
dents won  the  National  Junior  CoUege 
Athletic  Association  Tournament  at 
Hutchinson.  K8. 

It  took  a  hook  shot  in  the  final  sec- 
onds of  the  game  to  insure  victory  for 
this  flne  Utah  school.  Averian  Parrlsh 
made  that  shot  and  won  the  champi- 
onship for  the  Rebels,  as  the  team  is 
known.  Parrish  won  honors  as  the 
tournament's  most  valuable  player. 
Dixie  CoUege  Coach  Nell  Roberts- 
who  won  his  own  Individual  honors 
when  he  played  basketbaU  at  Brlgham 
Young  University— was  named  coach 
of  the  tournament. 

But  I  want  to  give  special  notice  to 
another  member  of  the  team.  Robert 
Maxwell,  who  was  chosen  to  receive 
the  tournament's  sportsmanship 
award.  The  Dixie  team,  well  disci- 
plined and  aggressive,  also  showed 
that  a  great  team  can  play  each  game 
by  the  rules.  Sportsmanship  was  a  key 
to  every  game  with  each  player. 

At  a  time  when  the  big  schools  are 
Involved  in  the  NCAA  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  NTT  in  New  York.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride.  Mr.  President,  for 
me  to  salute  a  smaller  school  which 
brought  such  an  honor  to  Utah. 

It  is  also  an  honor  for  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  represent  a  State  where  each 
student  has  a  chance  to  excel— wheth- 
er in  athletics  or  other  programs- 
while  gaining  a  fine  education. 

I  take  this  (H>portunlty  to  congratu- 
late Dr.  Alton  Wade,  president  of 
Dixie  CoUege.  Coach  Roberts  and  the 
members  of  the  winning  team,  and  the 
entire  student  body. 


VOLUNTARISM:  HELPING  WORLD- 
WIDE THROUGH  THE  EFFORTS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
images  of  smaD.  starving  chUdren  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  news  portray  the 
desperate  problems  of  starvation  in 
African  countries.  We  see  these  vic- 
tims of  famine  night  after  night  whUe 
the  seeming  hopelessness  of  their  situ- 
ation instills  In  most  of  us  a  sense  of 
helpteasneas.  Any  single  attempt  to 
help  solve  this  problem  seems  little 
more  effective  than  a  falling  raindrop 
impact  on  the  ocean. 

However,  two  Salt  Lake  City  groups 
now  give  us  new  reason  for  hope,  and  I 


want  to  share  their  instructive  story 
with  my  coUeagues.  The  Salt  Lake 
Area  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  students  from  Rowland 
HaU-St.  Marks  School  came  together 
to  plan  more  effective  wasrs  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Ethiopian  rescue  mission. 
This  meeting  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  African  Famine  Relief  Campaign 
in  the  Salt  Lake  area. 

Rowland  HaU  chaUenged  every  stu- 
dent in  Utah  to  contribute  10  cents  to 
the  campaign.  The  response  to  the 
chaUenge  was  overwhelming.  Over  200 
schools  in  the  State  participated,  rais- 
ing $40,000.  But  it  didn't  end  there. 

The  determined  efforts  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  Rowland  HaU  snowbaUed. 
Oiir  State's  Governor  declared  "Utah 
Cares  for  Ethiopia  Week."  Other  clubs 
and  organlcatlons  sprang  to  help  and 
contributions  continued  to  pour  in.  to- 
taling $176,000.  The  International  Red 
Cross  has  already  effectively  employed 
the  money  for  relief  of  famine  victims 
in  Ethiopia. 

Success  stories  like  this  one  inspired 
President  Reagan  to  declare  March 
1985.  "American  Red  Cross  Month."  I 
salute  the  President's  action  and  en- 
courage my  coUeagues  to  urge  their 
own  State's  citisens  to  foUow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  fine  students  of  Rowland 
HaU  and  the  other  schools  who  gave 
generous  support  to  the  local  Red 
Cross. 

Since  1801.  long  before  the  Congress 
gave  the  Red  Cross  its  national  char- 
ter In  1905.  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  motivated  thousands  of  people 
and  organizations  to  involve  them- 
selves In  worthy  causes.  These  volim- 
teers  have  made  the  Red  Cross  one  of 
the  most  effective  health  and  human 
services  organizations  in  the  world. 

The  Red  Cross  not  only  provides 
food  and  medical  relief  to  Ethlc^ia 
and  thirteen  other  American  nations 
currently  suffering  from  famine  but  it 
also  targets  reUef  to  disaster  areas  aU 
over  the  world.  Last  year  the  Red 
Cross  came  to  the  rescue  of  victims  of 
more  than  50.000  major  tragedies. 

In  the  Salt  Lake  City  area  alone. 
5,000  Red  Cross  volunteers  provided 
aid.  In  1984,  the  Red  Cross  supplied 
108.000  units  of  whole  blood  to  Utah 
hospitals,  gave  $103,000  in  direct  as- 
sistance to  disaster  victims,  helped 
5.400  needy  families  pay  utUlty  bUls. 
trained  6.500  people  in  first  aid  and  as- 
sisted 1.085  mUltary  families.  These 
are  Just  some  of  the  important 
projects  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Red  Cross  is  a  vital  service  orga- 
nization which  reflects  the  very  best 
we  as  Americans  have  to  offer.  Red 
Cross  Month  1985.  is  a  good  time  for 
citizens  and  community  organizations 
to  thank  Red  Cross  volunteers  for 
their  service  and  sacrifice  and  also  a 
good  time  to  inspire  those  of  us  ready 
and  able  to  foUow  the  Red  Cross  orga- 
nization's magnificent  example,  per- 
haps even  to  increase  its  volunteer 


ranks    with    more    good    men    and 
women. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
OENT  RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  March  21. 
March  22.  and  March  25.  1985.  re- 
ceived messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations:  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  IiCarch 
21.  March  22.  and  March  25.  1985.  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  29 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  21. 
1985.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  foUowing  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act.  both  enacted  In  1966.  initi- 
ated a  national  effort  to  reduce  traffic 
deaths  and  injuries  and  require  annual 
reports  on  the  administration  of  the 
Acts.  This  Is  the  17th  year  that  these 
reports  have  been  prepared  for  your 
review. 

The  report  on  motor  vehicle  safety 
includes  the  annual  reporting  require- 
ment in  Title  I  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  of 
1972  (bumper  standards).  An  annual 
report  also  is  required  by  the  Energy 
PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975. 
which  amended  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  set,  adjust,  and  enforce  motor 
vehicle  fuel  economy  standards.  Simi- 
lar reporting  requirements  are  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  Energy 
Act  of  1978  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
advanced  technology  by  the  automo- 
bUe  industry.  These  requirements 
have  been  met  in  the  Eighth  Annual 
Fuel  Economy  Report,  the  highlights 
of  which  are  simunarized  in  the  motor 
vehicle  safety  report. 

In  the  Highway  Safety  Acts  of  1973, 
1976.  and  1978.  the  Congress  expressed 
its  special  interest  in  certain  aspects  of 
traffic  safety,  which  are  addressed  in 
the  volume  on  highway  safety. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  traffic 
fataUties  have  dropped  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row.  The  42,584  fataUties  re- 


corded in  1983,  whUe  stiU  unaooept- 
ably  high  $nd  a  tragedy  to  the  Nation 
both  in  ter^  of  Uves  lost  and  the  eco- 
nomic coi^sequences  of  the  deaths, 
represent  a  3  percent  decrease  from 
the  preceding  year,  and  a  17  percent 
decrease  trom  as  recently  as  1980 
when  51,0fll  people  died  in  traffic  acci- 
dents.       I 

In  addition,  despite  large  increases 
in  the  number  of  drivers  and  vehicles, 
the  Federal  standards  and  programs 
for  motor  vehicle  and  highway  safety 
instituted  ^ce  1966  have  contributed 
to  a  significant  reduction  in  the  fataU- 
ty  rate  per  100  milUon  mUes  of  traveL 
The  fataU^y  rate  Is  a  measure  of  the 
risk  of  deafth  that  a  pennn  is  exposed 
to  when  travelling.  The  rate  has  de- 
creased frtim  5.5  in  the  mld-4K)'8  to  the 
present  level  of  2.57.  the  lowest  rate 
ever  recorded.  This  means  that  motor- 
ists can  drive  more  mUes  today  with 
less  risk,  tt  the  1966  fataUty  rate  had 
been  experienced  in  1983.  more  than 
91.000  persons  would  have  lost  their 
Uves  in  traffic  accidents. 

A  substahtial  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries  on  our  roadways  can  be  traced 
in  part  to  some  human  factor  the 
driver  or  passenger  who  was  not  wear- 
ing a  safety  belt:  the  drinking  driver 
who  continues  to  be  involved  in  more 
than  half  ^f  the  NaUon's  traffic  fataU- 
ties: speeding;  or  the  habitual  offend- 
ers whose  ^rivUeges  to  drive  have  been 
revoked,  bfit  who  continue  to  drive  Ir- 
responsibly. 

I  am  estoedaUy  proud  that  in  1983 
we  had  the  safest  Christmas  hoUday 
season  since  the  late  1940's.  The  na- 
tional outrage  over  drunk  driving, 
combined  trith  tougher  State  laws  and 
stepped-ui^  enforcement,  apparently 
have  cauded  some  people  to  refrain 
from  drivjlng  after  they  have  been 
drinking. 

We  wlU  (continue  to  pursue  highway 
and  motc^  vehicle  safety  programs 
that  are  knost  effective  In  reducing 
deaths  and  injuries.  We  are  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  the  human  as- 
pects of  ^«fflc  safety,  reflecting  the 
national  concern  that  emphasis  be  on 
those  activities  that  have  the  most  re- 
alistic prospect  of  success,  and  which 
yield  the  maximum  safety  gain  per 
dollar  invested. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  significant 
fataUty  reduction  this  Nation  has  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  three  years 
and  am  convinced  that  even  more 
progress  can  be  made  to  ensure  that 
American  motorists  and  pedestrians 
wiU  enjoy;  the  greatest  level  of  person- 
al safety  possible. 

ROHAU>  RXAGAH. 

The  WttTE  House.  March  21. 198S. 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  RECESS— PM  30 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  22. 
1985,  received  the  foUowing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  aconnpansring 
papers:  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  was  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science. 
and  Transportation,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
mmt  Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  five  new  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority for  1985  totaUng  $121,544,000 
and  three  revised  deferrals  now  total- 
ing $162,677,884.  The  deferrals  affect 
the  Departments  of  Energy,  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Interior,  and 
Transportation. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  reiwrt. 

ROH ALD  REAGAM. 

The  White  House.  March  22. 198S. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  31 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  22, 
1985,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  foUowing  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanjriilg  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources: 

7b  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  aocordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed. I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  CoimcU 
on  the  Arts  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1984. 

ROHALD  REACAH. 

THE  White  House.  March  22. 1985. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY WAGE  ACT— B4ESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS— 
PM  32 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  25. 
1985.  received  the  foUowing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;   which  was  referred   to  the 


CcMnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  the  "Youth 
Emplosmient  Opportunity  Wage  Act 
of  1985." 

One  of  the  Naticm's  most  serious  and 
longstanding  problems  is  providing 
adequate  employment  opportunities 
for  our  young  people.  Even  in  times  of 
great  economic  prosperity,  unemploy- 
ment remains  a  significant  problem 
for  young  people,  particularly  young 
Blacks  and  Hlqmnlcs.  The  purpose  of 
the  draft  blU  Is  to  make  It  possible  for 
employers  to  expand  Job  opportunities 
for  young  people  during  a  period  of 
special  need— when  young  people  are 
looking  for  summer  Jobs. 

The  proposal  would  permit  onploy- 
ers  to  pay  young  people  under  20  years 
of  age.  from  May  1  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  a  wage  of  no  leas  than  either  75 
percent  of  the  otherwise  v>pllcable 
niinimiiiTi  wage  or  $2.50  per  hour, 
whichever  Is  less.  This  biU  provides 
protections  so  that  adult  woi^ers  or 
previously  hired  youth  wlU  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  proposaL  It 
prohibits  the  discharge,  transfer,  or 
demotion  of  any  onployee  because  of 
inellgiblUty  for  the  youth  wage  and 
for  the  purpose  of  hiring  an  eligible 
youth  and  it  provides  penalties  to 
assist  in  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

For  many  businesses,  the  existing 
Ttiinimiim  wage  prloes  unsklUed  young 
people  out  of  the  Job  market.  WhUe 
some  businesses  can  afford  to  hire  un- 
skflled  youth  and  provide  the  training 
and  experience  expected  to  pay  off  in 
future  productivity,  such  expectations 
are  often  unreasonable  over  a  short 
summer  employment  span. 

Studies  over  the  past  decade  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  reduced  Job  opportiml- 
ties  for  large  nuodiers  of  our  youth. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  Jobs  in- 
volving considerable  initial  training. 
The  restricted  Job  opportimltles  for 
youth,  especially  minority  youth,  due 
to  the  Tntntmiitn  wage  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  growing  consensus  on  the 
value  of  a  lower  mintmnm  wage  for 
youth  as  a  means  of  expanding  their 
employment. 

The  concept  of  a  youth  employment 
opportunity  wage  has  attracted  a 
broad  coaUtlon  of  support.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  many  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Conferoice  of 
Black  Mayors  and  organlzatloiis  repre- 
soiting  businesses  that  would  provide 
Jobs  for  these  youth. 

The  proposal  would  enable  employ- 
ers to  expand  Job  opportunities  for 
youth  during  the  summer  months.  It 
would  enable  many  yoimg  people  to 
find  Jobs,  earn  money,  and  gain  the 
experience  and  skills  needed  for  future 
woriE  and  higher  wages.  The  biU  would 
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not  «H»w<«W  the  opportunities  for 
higher  mces  for  thoee  with  Job  skills. 

Because  It  provides  for  a  demonstra- 
tion period  and  an  evaliiatlon  of  the 
l»t)gram.  the  bill  should  allay  any 
doubts  as  to  the  ameliorative  impact 
of  the  youth  employment  opportunity 
wace. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this  leg- 
iBlation  speedily. 

ROM ALD  RKAGAK  . 

Thk  Wam  House,  March  25, 19S5. 


cepUon&lly    dlsUnculahed    service    to    the 
United  States  of  America. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
eecMUngs.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 198S,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  31. 
1985.  during,  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  frcnn  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill, 
without  amendment: 

8.  6W.  An  act  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa. 
xmoLLSD  snx  sighkd 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  32. 
1985.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Reivesentatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
roUed  bOl: 

S.  6M.  An  act  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  Bdarch  22. 
1985,  durtaig  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  MinucowsKi]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  3:37  pjn..  a  message  from  the 

House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 

Ms.  OoetB.  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 

announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 

to  the  f  (blowing  ccmcurrent  resolution. 

in  which  It  requests  the  concurrence 

of  the  Soiate: 
H.  Coa  Res.  ta.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

ooamiend  Lt.  Oen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer  for  ex- 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  Lt.  Oen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer  for  ex- 
ceptionally distinguished  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  March  33,  1985,  she  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  C89.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  famine  relief  and  recovery  In  Africa. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  30,  1985,  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  submitted  on  March 
20.  1985.  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

By  Mr.  OOliENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  33.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  congrwslonal 
budget  for  the  fiscal  years  19M,  19S7,  and 
1988,  and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  VA  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1985  (With  additional  and  minority  views) 
(Rept.  No.  99-15). 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  30,  1985,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  were  submitted  on 
March  33.  1985,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  McCLURK.  from  the  Committee 
on  gbergy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments: 

SJ.  Res.  T7.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  (Rept.  No. 
99-16). 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Sdenoe  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  107.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation:  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mlnlstratioa. 


RE3*ORT8  OF  COMBOTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  c(»nmittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURKOW8KI.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative  and 
Oversight  Aetivittes  During  the  98th  Con- 
gress by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs"  (Rept.  No.  99-17). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

UJ.  Rca.  131:  Joint  resohition  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1985  as  'TIatlonal  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

UJ.  Res.  134:  Joint  resolutlan  authorizing 
and  requesUng  the  President  to  dwlgnat.e 
the  week  of  March  10-16. 1985.  as  "National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week." 


H.J.  Res.  160:  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  33,  1985,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  108:  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  refenvd  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  BCr.  MURKOWSKI,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

&  Res.  109:  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ruloand  Administratkm 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary;  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

8.J.  Res.  4:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  34. 1985.  through  March 
30.  1985.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  Week." 

8J.  Res.  15:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7,  1985,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day." 

8J.  Res.  17:  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  Resident  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  31  through  April 
38. 1985.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

SJ.  Res.  33:  Joint  resolution  designating 
Maich  1985  as  "National  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Awareness  Month." 

8J.  Res.  33:  Joint  resolution  designating 
1988  as  the  "Year  of  Social  Security." 

8J.  Res.  28:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  8-14.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  Retail  Orooer  Week." 

8J.  Res.  29:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  we^  of  November  11, 1985,  through  No- 
vember 17.  1985.  as  "National  neve's  Syn- 
drome Week/" 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  31:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  34  through  Novem- 
ber 30. 1985.  as  "National  Family  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  35:  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  31  through  April 
37,  1985,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

8.J.  Res.  38:  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  10  through  March  16. 
1985.  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  48:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  year  of  1986  as  the  "Tear  of  the  Teach- 
er." 

8J.  Res.  SO:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  1.  1985,  through  April  7, 
1985,  as  "Wortd  Health  Week."  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7.  1985.  as  "World  Health  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  53:  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1985  as  "Touth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month/' 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8  J.  Res.  56:  Joint  resolution  to  designate; 
April  1985  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month/* 

By  ICr.  THX7RMOND.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  without  a  preamble: 

8.J.  Res.  58:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  31, 1985.  throu^  April  37, 
1985,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
and  Prevention  Week." 


8.J.  Res.  08:  Joint  resolution  to  dfsignafie 
the  week  of  May  13, 1986.  through  May  18. 
1985,  as  "Seiior  Center  Week." 

8.J.  Res.  6i:  Joint  resoluttoo  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  1,  1965.  throui^  May  7. 
1085.  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week."  I 

SJ.  Res.  03:  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  ;35th  amdversary  of  United 
SUtes'  weaker  satellltea. 

8.J.  Res.  OB:  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  <tf  November  1985  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 

8.J.  Res.  7D:  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  30.  t985,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day." 

S.J.  Res.  7fe:  Joint  resolution  to  deslgnat.f 
October  16.  iMtS,  as  "World  Food  Day." 

BJ.  Res.  71:  Joint  resolutioD  td  designate 
April  1985  a4"Falr  Housing  Month." 

8  J.  Res.  80:  Joint  resolutloa  to  authorize 
and  request  Uie  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  %y  1985  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month." 

8.  Con.  Rob.  9:  Concurrent  resolutifm  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Cobgress  that 
Medicare  be  commended  on  its  30th  anni- 
versary for  the  program's  success  in  pro- 
tecting older  Americans  against  the  high 
cost  of  health  care. 


EXECJUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMTTTEBS 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUOAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  ReUtions: 

William  LOdchart  Ball  m,  of  Oeorgia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirm^  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commltmettt  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  B^man  ResouroeK 
'    Anndise  draetaoer  Anderaoo.  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  iaaabtT  of  the  Natiooal  Sdenoe 
Board,  Natioial  Science  Foundation: 

Karen  J.  |JndstedtW3hra.  of  California,  to 
be  a  monbet  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
National  Science  Foundathm: 

Simon  R8mo,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  tfce  National  Sdenoe  Board,  Na- 
tional Sdenee  Foundatimi. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  tl^  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hiunan  Revources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  •ppeu  and  testify 
before  any|  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
watiMng,  Hduslng.  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Alfred  a^ton  MOran.  of  Illinois,  to  be  sn 
Assistant  Sfowtary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develc^ ^. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  JL 

Marianne  Mele  Hall,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  oommissitoer  of  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal; 

Frank  H.  tkmway,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  monber  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Setttement 
Commissloni  of  the  United  States; 

James  R.  laffoon,  of  California,  to  be  UjS. 
marshal  forlthe  southern  district  of  Califor- 
nia. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  tiimself. 
Mr.  Stums.  Mr.  Parox.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.    ZoanisKT,    Bfr.    Imaby,    Mr. 
Dizoa.  Mr.  Kastxk,  Mr.  Dodd.  and 
Mr.  NicKLKS): 
B.  739.  A  bin  to  amoKl  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent  the 
rules  relating  to  Imputed  Interest  and  as- 
sumption of  loons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 
8.  780.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Staiployee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  ai>d 
the   Internal   Revenue   C^ode   of    1954   to 
Strengthen   fiduciary  standards  so  as  to 
assure  adequate  controls  on  social  Investing 
by  pension  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
8.  781.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  DIaaimament  Act  in  order  to  Increase 
the  anthorizatlon  for  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Fcneign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
8.  733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  anthoriaation  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  788.  A  bOl  to  provide  that  Medicare  and 
Mfdiftiiif  payments  for  heart  transplants 
shaU  not  be  denied  solely  cm  the  basis  that 
heart  transplants  are  not  reasonable  and 
necessary;  to  the  Committee  on  Fbumce. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KBraDT.  and  Mr.  Kbkt): 
8.  734.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  moratorium  on 
offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing,  certain  licois- 
ipg  and  permitting,  and  approval  of  certain 
plans,  with  respect  to  geographical  areas  lo- 
cated in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coastline 
of  the  State  of  California,  and  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  off  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
a.  735.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  titte  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  tDcmMe  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  and 
gasoline  for  hi^waiy  u^e  in  order  to  reduce 
the  Federal  defidt.  and  the  public  debt 
throu^  the  public  debt  repayment  trust 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Prtor,  and  Mr.  Boixa): 
a.  736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Cranpany  Act  of  1956  to  provide  for  the  safe 
and  souiMl  operation  of  depository  Institu- 
tioos;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smoa): 
8.  737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  increase  the  immi- 
grant quota  for  colonies  and  dependent 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DDCON  (for  liimself  and  Mr. 
Bummy. 
a.  738.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  additional 
faanloiiptcy  Judgeship  for  the  central  dis- 
trict of  mtaols;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  (m  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HBmz,  Mr.  GLxm.  Mr.  Bsaolet,  Mr. 
KamnDT,  Mr.  Kkbbt,  and  Mr. 
SniOH): 


a  739.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  &i- 
dowment  for  the  HomeleaB;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SiArroio,    Mr.    Duumbbubb.    Mr. 
Bbmtsbi.  and  Mr.  Mitgbbi.): 
8.  740.  A  bill  to  extend  untfl  October  1, 
1905,  the  authority  for  appropriations  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory  wa- 
terfowl and  to  offset  or  prevent  the  serious 
loss  of  wetlands  and  other  essential  habitat, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HUlfFHBXT): 

a  741.  A  bffl  to  amend  section  336  of  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  relating  to 
user  fees  for  customs  services  at  certain 
small  airports;  to  the  Omunlttee  on  Fl- 


By  Mr.  QUAVLE: 
8.  743.  A  bm  to  Improve  the  acquisition  of 
weapon  systems  by  the  Deportment  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STMMa 
8.  743.  A  lilll  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
ation of  employee  awards;  to  the  Committee 
onFlmmce. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  BmuK): 
a  744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  provide  protection 
for  agricultural  purchasers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts; to  the  (Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestiy. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
a  745.  A  bill  to  Increase  for  a  3-year 
PCTiod  tile  duty  on  Impmted  sheet  vinjA 
flooring;  to  the  Committee  on  Finanoe. 

a  746.  A  bm  to  require  Uie  National  Drug 
Enforcement  Policy  Board  to  provide  a  oom- 
prehmsive  aasessmoit  of  the  designrr  drug 
problem  snd  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  necessary  legislation;  to  Uie 
Cwnmittec  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
a  747.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  administra- 
ticm  and  enforcement  of  Uie  Magnuson 
Fishery  and  Conservation  Management  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  "rranspwtaMon. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
a  748.  A  bOl  for  the  relief  of  U.  OoL 
Henry  F.  McOraw.  U.a  Army,  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
iMnm.  Mr.  Heuiz,  Mr.  Mathus,  Mr. 
MoTMiBAa,  Mr.  Btxs,  Mr.  Riaraa. 
and  Mr.  Mxtzboavu): 
a,  749.  A  bin  to  exteiMl  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1983  untfl 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

ByMr.iyAMATO: 
a  750.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging  as  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging  and  Alzheimer's  Disease,  to  re- 
quire tlie  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  coordinate  and  support  researdi 
coneeming  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  LalK»'  and  Human  Resources. 
By  BCr.  D'AMATO: 
8.  751.  A  bill  to  i»ovide  for  Medicare  dem- 
onstration projects  for  alternative  Medicare 
benefits  for  individuals  with  Alzheimer's 
disease  or  a  related  memory  disorder;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
a  753.  A  bOl  to  estaUish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and   Htunan  Services  a 
Home  Health  C^are  Clearinghouse  to  provide 
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elderly  indivkluala  with  a  single  place  where 
they  can  obtain  complete  infonnation  on 
available  Federal  home  health  care  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

8.  753.  A  Mil  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  family  support  groups  for  families 
of  victims  of  Alsheimer's  disease  or  a  related 
memory  disorder;  to  the  Committee  on 
I^bor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

B.  754.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  regulate  the  ac- 
tivities of  brokers  and  dealers  with  respect 
to  direct  and  indirect  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  with  respect  to  other 
exempted  securities  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1S34:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INODTE: 

a  755.  A  biU  to  provide  that  transporU- 
tion  provided  by  an  airline  to  parents  of  its 
employees  shall  be  tax  free:  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  75«.  A  bill  to  expand  the  availability  of 
long-term  capital  for  industrial  mortgages: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs.      

By  Mr.  CHAFE3E: 

8.  757.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  lasamid:  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


By  Mr.  WAUiOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


): 

&  758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  capital  gains 
tax  on  disposition  of  investments  in  United 
States  real  property  by  foreign  ciUxens.  to 
repeal  the  provisions  providing  for  with- 
holding of.  and  reporting  on,  such  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PaoxiaxK)  (by  request): 

S.  759.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  refine  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
and  the  National  Housing  Act.  to  provide 
for  more  flexible  premium  assessment  pro- 
cedures, to  improve  Insurance  of  accounts 
provWons.  to  establish  priorities  among 
claimants  against  estates  of  failed  Institu- 
tions, to  improve  and  clarify  enforcement 
authority,  to  strengthen  holding  company 
provisions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.  760.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  refine  the 
provlsioas  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  to  provide  for  more  flexible  assessment 
procedures,  to  improve  methods  for  Insuring 
depodta  and  for  paying  Insured  depositon. 
to  establish  priorities  among  dalmanU  to 
the  estates  of  failed  banks,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Hoiishig.  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

8.  781.  A  Mil  to  impose  a  surcharge  duty 
on  the  imports  of  certain  foreign  countries: 
to  the  Coountttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 

&  782.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  403  and 
403(a)  of  Utie  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  advance  payments  of  the  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  and  the  variable 
houdng  allowanee  to  be  made  to  members 
of  the  uniformed  services:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 

8J.  Rca.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1965  as  "National  Foster  Onrndpar- 
ents  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1985  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Am- 
Duws,  Mr.  BoscHwnz,  Mr.  BRAnLxr, 
Mr.  Btmiticx,  Mr.  Crafb.  Mr.  Oak- 
STOW,  Mr.  DoLB,  Mr.  DoMxinci,  Mr. 
DnanraxaosB,    Mr.    Oiasslxt,    Mr. 
Hatch,    Mrs.    Hawkiks,    Mr.    Hol- 
LUios,  Mr.  INOOTX.  Mr.  KxmiXDT,  Mr. 
KiBXT,  Mr.  L^uTXHsxao,  Mr.  LKvni, 
Bir.   Matsuraoa,   Mr.   MRzxBiAint, 
Mr.  PXLL,  Mr.  Sakbaiixs,  Mr.  Smi- 
ms,  Mr.  Snais,  Mr.  Truuioiis,  Mr. 
WxicxxB.  and  Mr.  Zouitsxt): 
8  J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  12.  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
8.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
national  policy  for  the  taking  of  predatory 
or  scavenging  mammals  and  birds  on  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wncxia): 
SJ.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  condemning 
the  violence  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
and  requesting  an  investigation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State;  read  the  first  time. 


SUBldlSSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f  ollowinc  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THX7RMOND: 
8.  Res.  108.  An  original  resolution  author- 
ising expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration.    

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  Res.  109.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs:  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Bfr. 

OoKToa,  Mr.  Evams,  Mr.  Oabii,  Mr. 

DooD,  Mr.  JoaitsToii,  Mr.  Kastbi, 

Bfr.    IKODTX.    Mr.    Crakstoii,    Mrs. 

KAssBAOif.and  Mr.  TiunoKray. 

8.   Res.    110.   ReaOlution  supporting  the 

Export-Import  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself.      &fr.      Snois.      Mr. 
Prtor.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Zob»- 
SKT,  Mr.  Lkaht.     lb.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Kastkh  .  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr. 
NiCKLXs): 
S.  729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 
nent the  rules  relating  to  imputed  in- 
terest and  assiunptlon  of  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
nfFuno  nmaBT  aus  thk  Assoiimoii  or 

LOAMS 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  Joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.   Senator  Stmms. 


Senator  Phtob.  Senator  Roth.  Sena- 
tor ZoRnrsKT.  Senator  Iaaht.  Senator 
DixoM,  Senator  Kastem.  Senator 
DoDD,  and  Senator  Nicklss.  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  I  hope  wiU  create 
momentum  in  this  body  to  correct  a 
problem  that  many  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  and  women  believe  is 
urgent. 

I  am  referring  to  the  draconian  pro- 
visions on  imputed  interest  Included  In 
the  1984  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  Many 
wlU  recall  that  we  attempted  to  pro- 
vide some  permanent  relief  from  these 
provisions  at  the  very  end  of  the  last 
Congress.  But  aU  we  could  get  at  that 
time  was  a  temporary  relief  measure 
that  expires  on  July  1. 1985. 

Thankfully,  interest  rates  have  come 
down  significantly  in  recent  months, 
and  as  a  result  seller  financing  is  not 
as  essential  to  maintain  an  orderly 
real  estate  market  However,  we 
cannot  be  complacent  and  assume  that 
the  issue  has  been  taken  care  of  by 
economic  events.  Temporary  rules 
cause  uncertainty  in  the  private  sector 
and  transactions  are  impieded  or  post- 
poned because  the  parties  do  not  want 
to  run  afoul  of  the  laws  we  enact. 

At  a  minimum,  we  owe  the  people 
who  have  to  live  under  our  tax  laws 
certainty  so  that  transactions  can  go 
forward,  and  an  orderly  market  main- 
tained. 

I  would  be  very  disappointed  in  this 
body  If  all  we  did  come  July  1  is 
extend  the  temporary  provisions.  In 
an  effort  to  avoid  this  scenario,  I  am 
proposing  this  simple  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  imputed  interest  controver- 
sy. 

The  biU  is  the  result  of  continued  re- 
finement of  the  concept  I  introduced 
last  year  in  S.  3032  and  earlier  in  this 
Congress  as  S.  251.  Thorough  analysis 
and  broad  discussion  and  comment 
from  the  people  who  have  to  work 
with  the  imputed  interest  rules  have 
now  resulted,  I  believe,  in  a  proposal 
that  all  parties  can  live  with. 

The  biU  sets  up  clear  safe  harbors  so 
that  people  who  need  to  use  seller  fi- 
nancing can  avoid  the  IRS  interjecting 
itself  and  imputing  interest  to  a  trans- 
action. On  amounts  of  seller  financing 
up  to  $4  million  per  transaction,  the 
test  interest  rate  shall  be  either  9  i>er- 
cent  or  80  percent  of  the  applicable 
Federal  rate,  whichever  is  lower.  Meet 
this  test  and  there  is  no  imputed  inter- 
est. 

On  amoimts  of  seller  financing  in 
excess  of  $4  million  per  transaction 
the  test  rate  shall  be  80  percent  of  the 
applicable  Federal  rate.  There  is  also  a 
blending  feature  in  this  legislation.  In 
the  case  of  a  seller  who,  let  us  suppose, 
is  financing  $10  million  for  10  years, 
the  test  rate  is  a  blend  of  9  percent  on 
the  first  $4  million  or  80  percent  of 
the  Federal  rate  whichever  is  lower, 
and  80  percent  of  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral rate  on  the  balance  of  $6  million. 
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would  mean  that  $4  million  would  be 
at  0  percent  and  the  $6  million  would 
be  at  9.4  percent,  resulting  in  an  over- 
all interoU  rate  of  9,24  percent.  The 
transaction  would  have  to  carry  at 
least  this  Amount  of  interest  to  avoid 
interest  b^ing  imputed.  If  this  safe 
harbor  is  not  met.  then  the  imputed 
interest  ra^  would  be  a  blending  of  10 
percent  and  100  i>ercent  of  the  appli- 
cable Federal  rate. 

Loans  tnat  are  assumed  in  connec- 
tion with  tihe  transaction  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the;  imputed  interest  rate  test. 
Ebcisting  Itians  were,  of  course,  origi- 
nally new  loans  and  had  to  meet  the 
imputed  interest  rate  test.  There  is  no 
need  to  oring  them  under  Federal 
scrutiny  aj  second  time.  If  the  term 
and  conditions  of  a  loan  being  as- 
sumed are  changed,  then  this  would  be 
"new"  financing  and  would  need  to 
meet  the  tfst  rates. 

The  sam^  holds  true  for  the  underly- 
ing debt  that  is  inooiporated  in  a 
wraparound  financing  padcage.  That 
portion  of  the  underlying  debt  which 
was  not  altered  would  also  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  imputed  interest  provi- 
sions.        I 

What  adjrantages  do  I  claim  for  this 
bill  as  combared  to  the  current  tempo- 
rary rulMv  This  approach  is  simple 
and  straightforward.  The  revenue  loss 
is  mlnimizOd  when  you  consider  the  in- 
terest T9.tm  currently  in  effect  today, 
and  additionally,  if  you  believe  the 
President's  budget  projections  of  in- 
terest ratas  dropping  down  to  5  per- 
cent. The  revenue  loss  will  be  even 
lower. 

If  one  thinks  that  interest  rates  will 
rise  again  u>  16-.  16-.  17-pereent  levels, 
which  I  suk>po8e  is  always  possible,  the 
80-pereent{  test  rate  is  needed.  If  biter- 
est  rates  g4t  that  high,  seller  financing 
becomes  ^e  only  way  that  a  seller  can 
find  a  buyer  for  his  property.  The  pri- 
mary motivation  is  not  tax  avoidance, 
but  simply  a  need  for  individuals  to 
avoid  a  ptice  for  money  wtilch  is  for 
all  but  the)  richest  too  expensive. 

The  Treasury  Departmoit.  with  reg- 
ulation TD  8010  has  addressed  the  log 
problem  that  existed  with  APR.  The 
ability  to  41ect  the  6-month  rate  or  the 
monthly  itites  pursuant  to  TD  8010  is 
essential  tb  lessen  the  Impact  of  short- 
term  spik^  in  the  T  bai  rate,  and  I 
think  it's  Important  that  this  election 
sjrstem  be  retained. 

I  want  XJb  stress  why  80  percent  Is  an 
important  safe  harbor.  Its  main  advan- 
tage is  that  it  provides  a  measure  of 
flexibility.  Recall  that  what  we  kje 
trsing  to  lenact  is  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. You  iknow  as  well  as  I  do  that  if 
interest  Cates  did  reach  very  high 
levels  again,  that  without  enacting  a 
solution  that  is  flexibfle  and  allows  for 
an  orderly  real  estate  market  in  any 
interest  r$te  scenario,  we  will  be  back 
here  agaito  addressing  this  issue  be- 


itself  into  transactions  when  the 
mechanism  they  need  to  sell  their 
homes,  their  farms,  their  small  busi- 
nesses is  seller  financing.  If  interest 
rates  are  high  and  they  find  out  that 
they  can't  use  the  below  maiitet  seller 
financing,  they  will  come  back  to  Con- 
gress. The  public  outcry  will  be  so  loud 
that  we  will  once  again  be  forced  to 
address  this  issue. 

My  thoughts  about  imputed  interest 
are  well  documented.  I  supported  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Stmms'  repeal  effort  last  year.  I  am 
not  convinced  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's argtuaents  that  they  need  the 
power  to  interject  themselves  into  the 
private  bargaining  between  the  buyer 
and  seller.  However,  in  order  to  reach 
some  solution,  I  have  been  worldng  to 
And  a  compromise  that  everyone  can 
agree  to.  I  don't  propose  that  this  is 
the  perfect  solution.  I  am  open  to  sug- 
gestions from  my  coUeagues.  from  the 
tax-writing  committees,  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  from  other 
interested  parties,  in  order  to  see  this 
issue  resolved  before  July  1.  One  ex- 
ample is  that  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion that  a  different  interest  rate 
index  other  than  the  applicable  Feder- 
al rate  index  would  be  more  workable 
and  a  better  reflection  of  prices  people 
are  paying  to  borrow  money  for  real 
estate  transactions.  One  index  that 
has  been  mentioned  is  the  "cost  of 
funds"  index,  which  is  a  weighted  av- 
erage of  the  cost  of  fimds  for  FSLIC 
insured  institutions.  Cost  of  funds  is 
the  total  interest  paid  or  accrued  on 
dQMXits.  FHLBB  advances  and  other 
borrowed  money  as  a  percent  of  the 
average  deposits  and  borrowings 
during  a  reporting  period.  The  nation- 
al cost  of  funds  rate  today  is  9.92  per- 
cent. Some  argue  that  the  cost  of 
funds  index  is  better  known,  more 
stable,  and  a  more  accurate  reflection 
of  real  estate  borrowing  than  is  the 
"applicable  Federal  interest  rate" 
[AFRl.  APR  is  the  6-month  average  of 
yields  on  Federal  debt  obligations  with 
maturities  ultniiar  to  the  terms  of  the 
seller  financed  loan.  I  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  looldng  at  a  different  index  if 
it  win  help  us  to  reach  a  consensus.  Ill 
be  urging  the  disti^uished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Packwood.  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
issue,  and  at  such  time,  this  and  other 
suggestions  for  improvement  can  be 
considered.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
simport  this  legislation.  It  is  a  simple 
effective  way  to  deal  with  a  complex 
and  often  controversial  issue.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill 
and  fact  sheet  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rk»ro.  as  follows. 


S.  729 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RejrmentativeM  ■  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conore**  auenMed, 

SECnON    I.   IMPUTED   INTEREST   AND   U>AN    AS- 
gUMPTION  RULES  MADE  PERMANENT. 

(a)  Oenexal  Rule.— Section  483  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  in- 
terest on  certain  deferred  payments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  snd 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsection 
(e),  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
as  subsections  (h)  and  (1)  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  (as  so  redesignated)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  TKsmo  Ratx  and  Imfutatioii  Rate 
DimixD.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Testing  hate.— 

"(A)  In  GXNEaAL.- The  term  'testing  rate' 
means  a  percentage  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  9  percent,  or 

"(II)  80  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate,  plus 

"(11)  if  the  borrowed  amount  exceeds 
$4,000,000,  the  excess  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  borrowed  amount 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  $4,000,000.  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  borrowed 
amount. 

"(B)  Excess.- For  ptirposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  excess  determined  under  this 
subparagraph  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of  80 
percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  rate  over 
the  percentage  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  (1). 

"(2)  IMTUTATION  RATS.- 

"(A)  In  Gknxrai.— The  term  'Imputation 
rate'  means  a  percentage  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(i)  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  10  percent,  or 

"(ID  100  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate,  plus 

"(11)  If  the  borrowed  amount  exceeds 
$4,000,000,  the  excess  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  mutiiriled  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  borrowed  amount 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  $4,000,000,000,  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  borrowed 
amount. 

"(B)  Ezcvs.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  excess  determined  under  this 
subparagraph  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of  100 
percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  rate  over 
the  percentage  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  (i). 

"(3)  Borrowed  amount.- For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'borrowed  amount' 
means— 

"(1)  the  stated  principal  amount,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  wraparound  financing 
'borrowed  amount*  means  that  portion  of 
the  debt  taken  back  by  the  seller  exclusive 
of  the  underlying  debt  unless  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  underlying  debt  are  modi- 
fied. 

"(4)  Aggriqation  rules.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  all  sales  or  exchanges  which  are  part 
of  the  same  Uansaction  (or  a  series  of  relat- 
ed transactions)  shall  be  treated  as  one  sale 
of  exchange,  and 

"(B)  all  debt  Instruments  arising  from  the 
same  trannction  (or  a  series  of  related 
transacticms)  shaU  be  treated  as  one  debt  In- 
strument. 

"(5)  Applicable  Federal  Rate.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  In  general.- The  m>plicable  Federal 
rate  shall  be  determined  under  section 
1274(d). 
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"(B)  D«R  cm  wmtem  wmiiiHia.— In  the 
caM  of  injr  Ml«  or  exchange,  the  detennloa- 
tlon  of  the  eppHcable  Federal  rate  shall  be 
made  a>  of  the  fint  day  on  which  there  to  a 
»«*~M*«t  contract  In  writing  for  the  lale  or 
exchange. 

"(g)  Bxumioii  roa  Amukptioiis  or 
Loam.— If  any  peraon— 

"(1)  tmamn.  in  connection  with  the  nle 
or  exchange  of  property,  any  debt  obliga- 
tion, or 

"(3)  aoquirea  any  property  subject  to  any 
debt  obligation. 

thto  aection  and  aection  1274  shall  not  apply 
to  sudi  debt  obligation  by  reason  of  such  as- 
sumption (or  such  acquisition)  unless  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  debt  obliga- 
tioas  are  modified  in  connection  with  the 
assumption  (or  acquisition)." 

(b)  RouL  or  Cbrahi  Ououul  Issua 

DlSOOaWT  ROLB  FOB  CBtTAIM  POUOIIAL  USS 

IiOA]is.-8ection  137S(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1M4  (relating  to  treatment  of 
borrower  of  certain  loans  for  personal  use) 
to  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Kauriioii  roa  Rmssiicia.— Section 
1374(eX4XB)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  ItM  (relating  to  exception  for  sales  of 
principal  residences)  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  Aox  or  xBsioKMCBS.— Any  dept  Instru- 
ment arising  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
any  property  to  be  used  as  the  residence  of 
the  obligor  under  the  Instrument.". 

(d)  Cowfoamiw  AimnMsiiTS. — 

(I)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4S3(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IBM  (defin- 
ing total  irtt*!*^  Interest)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  "discount  rate" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "equal  to  the 
Imputation  rate.". 

(3)  Section  4n(cXlXB)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  payments  to  which  section  applies) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "110  percent  of 
the  applicable  Federal  rate  determined 
under  section  1374(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  testing  rate". 

(3)  Section  1374(bX3XB)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  present  value)  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(B)  by  using  the  Imputation  rate.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1374(c)  of 
such  Code  (defining  testing  amount)  to 
■wKivtoH  iqr  striking  out  "110  percent  of  the 
applicable  Federal  rate"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  testing  rate". 

(5)  Section  1374  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
determtnatlon  of  Issue  price)  to  amended  by 
addUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Df  umiows  amd  Stwial  Rous.— For 
purposes  of  thto  section— 

"(1)  Tasnm  an  mrcTAnoii  xATia.— The 
terms  'tcsttaig  rate"  and  'imputation  rate' 
have  the  meaning  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tion 483(f). 

"(3)  Loam  ikssuMPnoifs.- For  rules  relat- 
ing to  assumptions  of  certain  loans,  see  sec- 
tion 483(g). 

"(3)  CasB  mmoo  or  Accomrmc.— In  the 
case  of  any  sale  or  exchange  of  property  In 
which  the  borrowed  amount  does  not 
exceed  $4,000,000- 

"(1)  thto  section  shall  not  apply,  and 

(II)  interest  on  the  oblli^lon  issued  in 
connection  with  such  sale  or  exchange  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  by  both  buyer  and 
seller  on  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accounting,  unless 

(iU)  both  buyer  and  seller  agree  to  use  the 
aomial  receipts  and  disbursements  method 
of  accounting. 

The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
rules  to  prevent  the  mismatching  of  Interest 


income  and  Interest  deduetloas  In  cmnec- 
tlon  with  obligations  on  whidi  Interest  to 
computed  on  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accounting  under  clause 
(U).". 

SIC  L  irracnvB  daib. 

The  amendments  made  by  thto  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  on  or  after 
the  earlier  of — 

(l)July  1,1985,  or 

(3)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 
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On  amounts  of  seller  financing  up  to  $4 
million  per  transaction,  the  test  interest 
rates  shall  be  either  9  percent  or  SO  percent 
of  the  Applicable  Federal  Rate,  whichever  to 
lower.  Further,  in  the  event  that  the  test  In- 
terest rate  to  not  met,  the  Imputed  Interest 
rate  shall  be  either  10  percent  or  100  per- 
cent of  the  Applicable  Federal  Rate,  which- 
ever to  lower. 

On  amounts  of  seller  financing  In  excess 
of  84  million  per  transaction,  the  test  Inter- 
est rate  shall  be  80  percent  of  the  Applica- 
ble Federal  Rate  and  the  Imputed  Interest 
rate  shall  be  100  percent  of  the  Applicable 
Federal  Rate. 

Example:  Seller  financing  of  $10  million 
for  10  years.  Thto  test  rate  to  a  Uend  of  9 
percent  on  the  first  84  million  or  (80  per- 
cent of  the  Applicable  Federal  Rate  (9.4  per- 
cent) whichever  to  lower],  and  80  percent  of 
the  ApplicaUe  Federal  Rate  (9.4  percent), 
on  the  balance  of  88  million  resulting  In  an 
overall  Interest  rate  of  9.34  percent. 
Assoiirnoin/waArA«onin>  nwAifcxiia 

The  imputed  Interest  and  Original  Issue 
Discount  rules  will  not  apply  to  assumptions 
of  loans  or  to  loans  taken  "subject  to",  re- 
ganUeas  of  when  the  loans  originate. 

In  Wraparound  Financing,  Contract  for 
Sale,  Contract  for  Deed  or  stanOar  all-inclu- 
sive debt  taMtruments,  the  Imputed  Interest 
and  original  issue  discount  rules  will  apply 
only  to  that  portion  of  the  debt  taken  back 
by  the  seller  exclusive  of  any  underlying 
debt. 

fixample:  Property  sale  for  81  million, 
Buyer  puts  8300.000  down  and  gives  a  wrap 
note  to  the  seller  for  $800,000  payable  at  10 
percent  per  annum,  Interest  only.  Seller 
must  make  payments  on  underlying  loan  of 
$400,000  which  to  at  9  percent  annum  Inter- 
est only.  Seller's  equity  In  thto  wrap  to 
$400,000,  seller  reoehres  $80,000  per  year 
from  buyer  and  pays  out  838.000  per  year  to 
underlying  note  bolder.  Thus  seller's  net 
cash  income  from  thto  wrap  to  844,000  which 
represents  11  percent  return  on  the  84(W.000 
equity.  The  test  rate  would  be  applied  to 
thto  11  percent  Interest  rate  In  determining 
whether  sufficient  interest  to  stated.  In  thto 
transaction  the  test  rate  now  would  be  9 
percent  and  (hus  11  percent  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient interest  ^«te. 

Aooommwo  wcraoDs 

Transactions  below  84  million  of  seller  fi- 
nancing Shan  be  excluded  from  the  original 
issue  discount  provisions.  However,  buyer 
and  seller  will  be  treated  as  being  on  a  cash/ 
cash  accounting  method  unless  they  agree 
to  account  for  the  transaction  on  an  accru- 
al/accrual method. 

Transactions  of  more  than  84  million  of 
seller  financing  shall  be  subject  to  the  origi- 
nal isBue  discount  rules. 

Thto  solution  to  support  by  the  real  estate 
industry  Indudinr  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  Multl  Housing  Counsel.  National 


Apartment  Association.  American  Land  De- 
velopment.* 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleaged  to  be  introducing  the 
Ourenberger-Symnu  Imputed  interest 
bUl  with  my  good  <»llea8ue  from  Min- 
nesota. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  provide  a  permanent  clarifitmtion 
and  soluti(m  to  the  Imputed  Interest 
and  OID  [original  Issue  dlsoount]  pro- 
visions that  were  originally  part  of  the 
Defi<dt  Reduction  Act  of  1084  and  a 
compromise  bill  that  was  adopted  last 
October. 

These  provisions  have  caused  great 
controversy  in  the  past  and  many  indi- 
viduals have  attempted  to  reach  an  eq- 
uitable solution  that  protects  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  Oovemment  and 
the  pubUc. 

The  Durenbergw-Symms  bill  can  ac- 
ccMupllsh  this.  8.  274  wiU  correct  per- 
ceived abuses  and  maintain  seller-fi- 
nanced transactions. 

For  many  years,  owners  have  been 
able  to  finance  the  sale  of  their  prop- 
erty by  taking  back  pm)er,  or  loaning 
part  of  the  purchase  price  to  the 
buyer  of  the  property  at  terms  mach 
more  affordable  than  those  available 
from  conventional  lending  sources. 
Thus,  seller-finandns  has  been  espe- 
cially valuable  during  high  interest 
rate  periods,  and  wHl  continue  to  be  an 
option  under  the  provisions  of  S.  274. 
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Oui^  biU  spe<df  ies  that  on  amounts  of 
seller  financing  up  to  $4  million  per 
transaction,  the  test  interest  rates  will 
be  either  9  percent  or  80  percent  of 
the  applicable  Federal  rate,  which- 
ever is  lower.  Also,  in  the  event  that 
the  test  interest  rate  is  not  met.  the 
imputed  interest  rate  shall  be  either 
10  percent  or  100  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al rate,  whichever  is  lower. 

On  amounts  of  seUer  financing  in 
excess  of  $4  million  per  transaction, 
the  test  interest  rate  shall  be  80  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  Federal  rate  and 
the  imputed  interest  rate  wUl  be  100 
percent  of  the  Federal  rate. 

AasmPTioRS  Am  waArAaonm  mAHcnio 

Our  bill  also  recognizes  that  the 
commonly  accepted  practice  of  assum- 
ing mortgages  in  the  seller-financing 
of  small  businesses,  investment  prop- 
erties, and  other  residential  properties 
is  a  key  element  in  the  transactions  (x:- 
curing  in  the  marketplace  today. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  as- 
siunptions  will  be  subject  to  the  law 
prior  to  the  Defi<dt  Reduction  Act  of 
1984. 

In  addition,  wn^iaround  financing, 
contract  for  sale,  contract  for  deed  or 
similar  all-inclusive  debt  instruments, 
the  imputed  interest  and  OID  rules 
wlU  apply  only  to  that  portion  of  the 
debt  taken  back  by  the  seller  exclusive 
of  any  underlying  debt. 


AOooramio 
Lastly,  transactions  below  $4  million 
of  seller  financing  wUl  be  excluded 
from  the  OID  provisi<»is.  Hcmever, 
buyer  and  [seller  will  be  tivated  as 
being  on  a  cash/cash  accounting 
method  unless  they  agree  to  account 
for  the  traifsactlon  on  an  aecural/ac- 
ctiral  method. 

Transactkms  of  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion of  seUel*  financing  wfll  be  subject 
to  the  OID  vules. 

I  believe  { the  Duraiberger-Symms 
bill  is  a  simple  and  equitable  solution 
to  the  problems  raised  by  the  old 'pro- 
visions for  Inputed  interest  and  OID 
rules.  S.  27^  provides  an  aiMwer  that 
our  constltu^ts  can  comprehend  and 
count  on  for  the  long  term.* 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  this  measure  to 
make  several  changes  in  the  area  of 
imputed  interest  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  We  simply  have  to 
adopt  this,  ot"  some  other  similar  meas- 
ure, before  iluly  1,  1985.  in  order  to 
correct  sevdral  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  reifard  to  many  transactions, 
especially  in  the  area  of  real  estate. 

Mr.  President,  in  last  year's  tax  bill, 
changes  were  made  in  the  area  of  im- 
puted Interest  and  original  issue  dis- 
count [OIDJ.  Apparently,  there  was 
some  feelinsithat  the  rules  of  the  Tax 
Code  under  prior  law  weren't  suffl- 
dmt  to  prevent  tax  abuse  tn  many  in- 
stances^ The  result  was  that  at  times 
ordinary  inibme  was  ocmverted  into 
capital  gain&  and  that  there  was  fre- 
quently a  deferral  of  taxes  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Under  secMon  483,  prior  to  last 
year's  changes,  if  a  transaction- did  not 
contain  a  staited  interest  rate  of  9  per- 
cent, interest  was  then  itgpffi^fHf  for 
tax  purposes!  at  10  percent  compound- 
ed semiannually.  Theref<He,  if  your 
debt  instrument  contained  a  9  percent 
simple  rate  m  interest  you  did  not 
come  within  the  so-called  "imputed  in- 
terest" rulesi  This  was  fairly  simple 
and  straightfiDrward. 

Under  the  so-called  OID  rules,  Mr. 
President,  the  Tax  Code  required  a 
person  to  include  interest  oa  an 
annual  basis  for  certain  debt  instru- 
ments, even  though  the  taxpajwr 
bought  the  instrument  at  a  discount 
The  theory  iras  that  interest  accrued 
each  year,  and  therefore,  it  should  be 
taken  into  account  as  inotnne.  The 
scope  of  theloiD  rules,  however,  was 
limited  to  a  f^w  situations. 

In  the  Tak  Reform  Act  of  1984, 
changes  wei«  made  to  expand  the 
types  of  transactions  subject  to  the 
OID  rules,  «nd  to  increase  the  safe 
harbor  and  itnputed  rates  under  both 
secticm  483  and  the  OID  rules.  Under 
the  act,  as  originally  passed,  the  safe 
harbor  rate  #a«Mtoeroent  of  the  ap- 
plicable Fed!  ral^H^whlch  was  the 
comparable  '  YeaSBy  rate  for  similar 
securities— an  d  the  Imputed  rate  was  ° 


130  percent  of  the  mipllcable  Federal 
rate.  Further,  if  you  fell  within  the 
OID  rules,  you  had  Income  currently, 
even  though  the  Interest  on  the  trans- 
action might  have  been  deferred  for 
legitimate  business  reasons. 

After  the  bill  was  signed  into  law. 
Mr.  President,  everybody  was  aware 
that  the  scope  of  the  new  rules  was 
much  broader  than  we  ever  intended. 
Therefore,  In  the  last  daj^  of  the  98th 
Congress  some  modifications  were 
made  to  the  rules.  Primarily,  these 
(Changes  exempt  all  transactions  of  $2 
mUlkm  or  less  from  both  the  imputed 
Interest  rules  and  the  OID  rules,  as 
changed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  Therefore,  for  these  transac- 
tions, the  9  percent  safe  harbor  rate 
and  the  10  percent  imputed  rate  con- 
tinue to  apply.  In  the  event  a  transac- 
tion exceeds  this  limitation,  then 
there  Is  a  blend  of  the  lower  rates,  and 
the  higher  rates  of  the  new  law.  The 
$2  million  exemption,  however,  is  ef- 
fective only  through  June  30,  1985. 
Therefore,  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  enact  some  changes  before  the 
existing  exemption  expires.  Taxpayers 
and  businesses,  whether  residential  or 
commercial,  need  some  certainty  In 
this  area,  and  the  longer  we  go  with- 
out making  these  changes  permanent, 
the  harder  It  will  be  on  everyone  In- 
volved. Businesses  will  have  trouble 
making  Investment  decisions  with  this 
uncertainty  hanging  over  them,  and 
Just  as  Importantly,  the  new  rules— 
with  the  higher  Interest  rates— could 
Jeopardise  many  legitimate  business 
transactions.  It's  one  thing  to  get  at 
tax  avoidance,  Mr.  President,  but  It's 
quite  another  matter  to  throw  a  net 
over  many,  many  legitimate  business 
transactions  that  help  our  economy 
grow  and  increase  employment. 

The  bOl  we're  introducing  today  will 
correct  many  of  the  problrans  that 
now  exist.  First,  for  transactions  of  $4 
million  or  less,  the  safe  harbor  rate 
will  be  9  percent  or  80  penxnt  of  the 
Wdlcable  Federal  rate,  whichever  is 
lower.  If  t^ese  test  rates  are  not  met, 
then  for  these  transactions,  the  imput- 
ed rate  will  be  10  percent  or  90  percent 
of  the  applicable  Federal  rate,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

Second,  for  amounts  above  $4  mQ- 
llon.  the  safe  harbor  rate  will  be  80 
percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  rate, 
and  the  imputed  rate  will  be  00  per- 
cmt  of  the  applicable  Federal  rate. 

Third,  there  are  provisions  designed 
to  daiif  y  our  Intent  that  the  new  rules 
do  not  apply  to  assumptions  or  wnu>- 
around  financing.  And.  finally,  there 
are  provisions  (darifying  when  the 
original  issue  discount  rules  will  apply, 
and  when  the  cash  basis  of  aocoimting 
can  be  used  by  the  buyer  and  seller. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
begin  our  discussions  of  these  Impor- 
tant issues.  I  Intend  to  raise  the  issue 
of  these  new  interest  rates,  and  the 
IttoUem  many  States  have  due  to  the 


existence  of  usury  laws.  This  is  a  par- 
ticular problem  in  Arkansas  under 
present  law  because  in  many  instances, 
if  you  meet  the  safe  harbor  rate  under 
the  rules,  a  lender  violates  the  State 
usury  provision.  Likewise,  if  you  come 
within  the  State  usury  provision,  you 
do  not  meet  the  safe  harbor  rates. 
This  is  really  no  choice.  Even  If  you 
want  to  OHnply  with  the  new  tax 
changes  you  <aui't  because  you  can't 
risk  running  afoul  of  the  usury  provi- 
slcm.  The  net  result,  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  In  many  States,  transactions  that 
fall  Into  this  category  simply  are  not 
going  forward.  This  is  simply  wrong 
and  it  must  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  act  in 
the  very  near  future  to  make  these 
much-needed  changes.  My  preference 
would  still  be  to  repeal  the  new  rules 
in  their  entirety,  and  last  year  I  voted 
to  do  Just  that.  I  realize,  however,  tiiat 
we  must  also  look  for  constructive 
changes  that  can  be  made  to  allow 
many  types  of  transactl<ms  to  go  for-, 
ward.  This  bill,  with  the  $4  million 
threshold  before  higher  Imputed  rates 
are  triggered,  will  be  a  good  change. 
Further,  lowering  the  safe  harbor  and 
imputed  rates  wlU  also  be  very  benefi- 
cial. I  strongly  support  the  bill,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  coqwnsor.  I  hope 
we  can  pass  it  in  the  very  near  future, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  support.* 


By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  strmgthen  fiduciary  stand- 
ards so  as  to  assure  adequate  controls 
on  social  Investing  by  pension  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

■xrmx  raoiBcnoH  ACT 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  mucli 
attention  has  been  given  recently  to 
the  abuse  of  pension  fund  assets  by 
pension  fund  managers.  Although  the 
funds  are  protected  by  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  [ERISA],  It  Is  clear  that  many  of 
the  standards  established  by  ERISA  to 
protect  the  retirement  inoMne  of  older 
woikers  are  being  misinterpreted  or 
willfully  ignored. 

Before  the  enactment  of  ERISA,  pri- 
vate pension  plans  were  virtually  un- 
regulated. Trusting  and  losna  onploy- 
ees  contributed  to  pension  plans  in 
order  to  secure  their  future  during  the 
golden  years  of  retlranent  All  too 
often,  however,  the  contributions  were 
mismanaged,  and  retiring  employees 
found  that  the  pension  benefits  for 
which  they  had  contributed  hard- 
earned  money  were  Inexplicably  un- 
available. 

That  widespread  abuse  was  ad- 
dressed in  ERISA  by  the  establish- 
ment of  fiduciary  standards.  The  stat- 
ute prescribes  that  fund  assets  are  to 
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be  managed  "solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  partlciiMnts  and  beneficiaries," 
with  the  "exclusive  purpose  of  provid- 
ing beneflU  to  participants  and  their 
beneficiaries."  and  with  the  "care, 
skin,  prudence,  and  diligence"  re- 
quired of  a  prudent  man.  In  addition, 
certain  transactions  involving  parties 
with  an  interest  in  pension  plans  are 
pn^bited. 

The  standards  seem  clear  enough. 
Any  Investment  of  hard  earned  contri- 
butions from  American  workers  must 
have  as  its  sole  goal  the  provision  of 
future  income  to  those  workers.  Ap- 
parently, however,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  fiduciary  standards  are  under 
attack  from  people  who  are  waging  a 
sophisticated  campaign  to  require  that 
managers  "socially  invest"  pension 
fund  contributions. 

What  is  a  social  investment?  The 
answer  is  provided  by  Owen  Belber. 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
who  has  said  that  it  is  desirable  for 
the  UAW  to  "invest  in  some  projects 
which  don't  make  money  in  a  commer- 
cial sense,  but  which  do  produce  desir- 
able social  returns  on  investment." 

What  kind  of  adequate  retirement 
can  be  provided  by  investments  that 
dont  make  money  or,  much  worse,  in- 
vestments that  lose  huge  amounts  of 
money?  None.  Implementation  of  such 
a  scheme  would  reduce  pension  income 
for  workers  who  faithfully  contribute 
to  a  plan  in  order  to  provide  stiste- 
nance  for  themselves,  their  spouses, 
and  their  families.  Charitable  and 
social  goals,  no  matter  how  noble,  do 
not  operate  for  the  exclusive  ptirpose 
of  providing  benefita  to  partlcipanU. 
When  social  goals  replace  the  goal  of 
ntyiri»«Mny  benefits  for  the  contribu- 
tors, then  ef forte  to  achieve  the  social 
goals  violate  ERISA. 

The  dangers  of  social  Investing  are 
clearly  lUustrated  by  the  recent  tar- 
geting of  SUte  pension  funds  by 
reform-minded  legislators.  Those 
State  pension  plans  are  not  covered  by 
ERISA's  stringent  protections.  In  Jan- 
uary 1983.  the  Maisachusetto  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  requiring  pension 
funda  covering  teachers  and  public  em- 
ployees to  divest  interest  in  corpora- 
tions or  banks  that  do  business  with 
the  South  African  Government.  That 
aodally  motivated  Investment  decision 
Inflicted  huge  losses,  totaling  more 
than  tl4  million,  on  the  pension  fund. 
According  to  Phillip  D.  Kett.  chief 
manager  for  the  fund,  the  massive 
losses  were  "without  question  the  big- 
gest losses  we  have  ever  taken." 

A  study  conducted  by  the  State 
board  of  administration  concluded 
that  a  similar  bill  before  the  Florida 
Legislature  would,  if  enacted,  cost 
State  employees  an  estimated  $12  to 
$15  million  in  annual  losses  to  their 
pension  fund.  An  Illinois  study  pro- 
jected a  $300  million  loss  over  the  next 
decade  should  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly order  ite  pension  fund  to  divest 


itself  of  corporate  assete  tied  to  South 
Africa. 

Pension  fund  assete  amount  to  $600 
billion  and  constitute  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  capital  available 
for  investment,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
some  penirion  management  officials 
desire  access  to  the  "slush  fund"  of  ac- 
cumulated pension  money  in  order  to 
farther  their  personal  intereste  and 
values.  Even  pension  f imds  covered  by 
ERISA's  clear-cut  prohibitions  against 
social  investing  are  in  danger. 

It  Is  indisputable  that  the  trend 
toward  social  Investing  is  growing, 
with  some  major  corporations  forming 
pension  management  subsidiaries  with 
names  such  as  "Fund  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility." 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Virginia  recently 
awarded  more  than  $500,000  to  retir- 
ees whose  pension  fimd  contributions 
were  squandered  by  the  union  trustees 
of  the  local  health  and  welfare  trust 
fimd.  One-third  of  the  assete  were  di- 
verted Into  a  social  investment  de- 
signed to  further  a  compulsory  union- 
ization drive.  The  court  determined 
that  retirees  were  robbed  of  health 
and  welfare  by  the  social  investment 
poUcy,  which  lacked  the  purpose  of 
providing  benefite  to  participante. 

The  trustees  of  two  southern  Cali- 
fornia union  pension  plans  were  re- 
cently ordered  by  a  Federal  Judge  to 
pay  a  $1.5  million  penalty  for  making 
below-market  real  estate  loans  for  fi- 
nancing construction  projecte  that 
employ  union-only  labor. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  a  blanket  indictment  of  all 
pension  fund  managers.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  conduct  of  those  few 
who  are  unscrupulous  or  who  are  mo- 
tivated by  desires  other  than  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  benefiting  the  plan 
beneficiaries  requires  that  we  imple- 
ment more  stringent  regulations. 

I  believe  that  we  must  now  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  require  personal  and  pro- 
fessional responsibility  from  the  fidu- 
ciaries who  are  charged  with  the  oper- 
ation of  pension  plans.  I  am  therefore 
introducing  the  Retiree  Protection  Act 
of  liWS.  which  would  strengthen  exist- 
ing prohibitions  against  social  Invest- 
ing and  make  clear  to  anyone  who 
might  abuse  the  retirement  money  of 
American  workers  that  social  invest- 
mente  are  Illegal  under  ERISA. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
criXDdnal  penalties  and  punitive  dam- 
ages would  be  established  for  persons 
convicted  of  violating  the  fiduciary  re- 
quiremente  specified  by  ERISA.  Crimi- 
nal penalties  would  be  brought  in  line 
with  existing  Criminal  Code  penalties 
for  theft  and  embeolement  from  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  funds,  including 
fines  up  to'  $10,000  and/or  imprison- 
ment up  Jo  5  years.  Punitive  damages 
could  be\warded  to  Injured  parties  in 
the  suit— workers  and  retirees— up  to 


the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the 
breach  of  fiduciary  responsibility. 

The  Retiree  Protection  Act  would 
tighten  current  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing exemptions  from  prohibited  trans- 
actions by  requiring  that  exempted  in- 
'^estmente  mfi'g«"'<"'  the  rate  of 
return.  In  addition,  before  a  request 
for  exemption  could  be  approved,  the 
proposal  would  have  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  written 
notice  would  have  to  be  given  to  all  in- 
terested parties,  including  workers  and 
beneficiaries  participating  in  the  plan. 
An  opportimity  for  public  hearing  on 
the  proposed  exemption  from  estab- 
lished standards  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  legal  recourse  would  be  af- 
forded through  any  district  court  in 
the  United  SUtes.  In  that  way,  partici- 
pante in  plans  would  be  notified  of  re- 
queste  for  exemption  and  would  if  nec- 
essary have  access  to  court  action  to 
protect  their  retirement  funds. 

The  bill  would  ensure  that  pension 
funds  benefit  the  workers  who  con- 
tribute. Fiduciaries  with  self-serving 
ideologies  should  not  be  allowed  the 
opportunity  to  invest  pension  assete  to 
further  their  own  social  purposes.  In- 
vestment of  the  assete  of  retirement 
plans  should  be  based  upon  the  best 
possible  financial  decisions  and  should 
maximize  benefite  to  the  workers  who 
provide  the  funds  in  the  first  place. 
The  Federal  Government  must  en- 
force the  provisions  of  ERISA  In  order 
to  protect  a  sound  financial  future  for 
America's  retired  workers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
RaooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 
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Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepntentaUve$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossertMed,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Retiree  Protection 
Act  of  1985". 

puouTT  OP  MAxntiZATioM  OF  utvisnonrT 

RKTUMia 

Sk:.  2.  (a)  Section  404(aXl)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  va.C.  1104(aKl)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inanting  "In  the  maximum  funding 
of  their  accrued  and  future  benefita  specifi- 
cally provided  under  the  terms  of  the  plan" 
after  "Interest  of  the  partldpante  and  bene- 
fidariea":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  autmaragraph  (C)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  by  aelecUng.  managing,  and  diversify- 
ing the  investmenU  of  the  plan  lo  as  to— 

"(i)  minimize  the  risk  of  large  losaes, 
unless  under  the  circumstances  it  is  clearly 
prudent  not  to  do  so,  and 

"(il)  avoid  the  selection,  for  the  purpoae. 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  achieving  or  further- 
ing any  political,  ideological,  or  social  goal, 
of  any  investment  or  class  of  investments 
otherwise  suiUble  for  the  plan's  portfolio 
over  any  other  Investment  or  class  of  invest- 


mente  so  soluble  If  such  selection  would 
reasonably  l)e  expected  to  yield  a  financial 
return  to  the  plan  leas  than  the  flnandal 
return  whlca  would  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  selection  of  such  other  investment 
or  class  of  inrestments:". 

(b)  SecUoil  401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  fche  following  new  sentence:  "A 
plan  shall  n^t  be  considered  ss  meeting  the 
requlrementf  of  paragraph  <3)  if  under  the 
tnM  instni«ient  it  is  possible  that  invest- 
ments of  th^  plan  may  be  conducted  other 
than  in  the  jnterest  of  the  participants  and 
benefidariesi  in  the  imiHihw.  funding  of 
their  accrued  and  future  benefits  spedncal- 
ly  provided  ander  the  terms  of  the  irisn  or 
so  as  to  allow  the  selectioa.  for  the  purpose, 
in  whole  or  fci  part,  of  achieving  or  further- 
ing any  tx>Utical,  ideological,  or  social  goal, 
of  any  investment  or  class  of  investments 
otherwise  suitable  for  the  idan's  pcHtfoUo 
over  any  othter  investment  or  daas  of  invest- 
ments BO  sif  table  if  such  selection  would 
reasonably  Ise  expected  to  yMd  a  financial 
return  to  tne  plan  leas  than  the  financial 
return  which  would  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  selection  of  such  other  investment 
or  class  of  investments.". 

(cXl)  The  f amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acUons 
or  failures  t^  take  action  by  fidudariea  oc- 
curring on  (*-  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  plan  yean  be- 
ginning after  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  o^  this  Act. 
KxncPTioHS  htOM  raoHiaiiu)  nuasAcnovs 

Sac.  3.  (a)^l)  SecUon  400(a)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (39  XJJBIC.  1108(a))  ta  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"Sac.  408.  U)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  exemt>tion  procedure  for  inirposes  of 
and  consisteat  with  this  subsection.  Pursu- 
ant to  such  procedure,  he  may  grant  a  con- 
ditional or  unconditional  exemption  of  any 
fiduciary  or  transaction,  or  class  of  fiduci- 
aries or  transactions,  from  all  or  part  of  the 
restrictions  Imposed  by  sections  406  and 
407(a).  Actloa  under  this  subsection  may  be 
taken  only  after  consultation  and  oooniina- 
tion  with  th^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  An 
exemption  g^ted  under  this  section  shall 
not  relieve  a  fiduciary  from  any  other  appli- 
cable provisito  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  by 
itself  bar,  or  constitute  a  defense  to.  any 


dvil  or 

fiduciary 

Stetes. 

tion  under 

itly  del 

convincing 

whole. 

"(1) 

"(3) in 


action  brougbt  against  any 
'  any  other  law  of  the  United 
etary  shall  grant  no  exemp- 
subsectlon  unleas  he  explic- 
■on  the  basis  of  clear  and 
Idence  on  the  record  as  a 
I  exemption  is— 
ively  feasible: 
sterests  of  the  plan  and  of  its 
participants  fund  beneficiaries,  and  for  the 
ex(dusive  purpose  of  providing  beneflts  to 
its  partldpaBts  and  benefldaries  and  de- 
fraying reasonable  expenses  of  administer- 
ing the  plan: 

"(3)  othenfise  protective  of  the  rights  of 
participants  and  beneficiaries  of  such  plan 
under  this  Act  and  any  other  law  of  the 
United  SUte4:  and 

"(4)  other^rtse  fully  consistent  with  the 
duties  of  every  fiduciary  with  respect  to 
such  plan  under  this  Act  and  under  all 
other  laws  of  the  United  States. 
At  least  30  days  before  granting  any  exemp- 
tion under  Utls  subsection  from  section  408 
or  407(a).  th^  Secretary  shall  publish  notice 
in  the  Federil  Register  of  the  pendency  of 


the  exemption,  shall  require  that  adequate 
written  notice  be  given  to  all  interested  per- 
sons. Jndiiding  participante  and  benefici- 
aries of  such  plan,  and  sbaU  afford  all  inter- 
ested peisons  an  opportunity  to  present 
tbeir  views.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no 
such  determination  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  transaction  described  in 
section  408  until  he  affords  aU  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
on  such  determination.  Within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  such  determination,  any  person 
aggrieved  by  such  determination  may  initi- 
ate a  dvfl  action  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  Stetes  (notwithstanding  section 
S0a(eX3)).  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  for  declaratory  Judgment  and 
injunctive  relief  against  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  exemption.  Delivery  of  the 
summons  and  complaint  in  any  such  action 
to  the  Secretary  by  registered  maU  shall 
constitute  adequate  service  of  process  for 
purposes  of  such  action.  During  the  penden- 
cy of  any  such  action,  or  of  appeal  there- 
from or  other  review  thereof,  the  district 
court  and  any  other  coiut  acquiring  juris- 
diction of  such  action  shall  stay  implemen- 
tation of  the  challenged  exemption. 
Tbrougbout  the  proceedings  arising  from 
the  initiation  of  such  dvil  action,  the  Secre- 
tary ahsll  have  the  burden  of  proof  regard- 
ing the  suffidency  of  the  findings  required 
by  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  Notwith- 
standing section  602(gKl),  the  court  shall 
award  all  ooste  and  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  to  any  complaining  party  who  prevails, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  dvil  action,  but 
shaO  award  no  costs  or  attorneys'  fees  to 
tbe  Secretary  under  any  circumstance. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  predude  any  other  right  of  action 
under  section  502.". 

(3)  SecUon  4975(cX3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  ex- 
empti(m  from  tax  on  prohibited  transac- 
tions) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  %>edal  exemption.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  exemption  procedure  for 
purposea  of  and  consistent  with  this  para- 
graph. Pursuant  to  such  procedure,  he  may 
grant  a  conditional  or  unconditional  exemi>- 
tion  of  any  disqualified  person  or  transac- 
tion, or  class  of  disqualified  persons  or 
transactions,  from  all  or  part  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. Action  under  this  pangnvh  may  be 
taken  only  after  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  An  exemp- 
tl<m  granted  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
relieve  a  disqualified  person  from  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  this  title,  and  shall 
not  by  itself  bar.  or  constitute  a  defense  to. 
any  dvQ  or  criminal  action  brougbt  against 
any  disqualified  person  under  any  other  law 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  shall 
grant  no  exemption  under  this  paragraph 
unleas  he  explldtly  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  dear  and  convincing  evidence  on  the 
record  as  a  whole,  that  such  exemption  is— 

"(A)  admlnlstraUvely  fessible: 

"(B)  in  the  interests  of  the  plan  and  of  its 
participante  and  beneficiaries,  and  for  the 
exdusive  purpose  of  providing  benefits  to 
ite  partidpants  and  beneficiaries  and  de- 
ftmylng  reasonable  expenses  of  administer- 
ing the  plan; 

"(C)  otherwise  protective  of  the  rights  of 
participante  and  beneficiaries  of  such  plan 
under  this  title  and  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(D)  otherwise  fully  consistent  with  the 
duties  of  every  disqualified  person  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  under  this  title  and  under 
every  other  law  of  the  United  Stetes. 


At  least  30  days  before  granting  any  exemp- 
tion under  this  paragraph  from  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  sbaU  publish  notice  in  tbe 
Federal  Register  of  the  pendency  of  the  ex- 
emption, shall  require  that  adequate  writ- 
ten notice  be  given  to  all  interested  persons. 
Including  participante  and  ben^ldaries  of 
such  plan,  and  shall  afford  all  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
viewa.  The  Seoetary  shall  make  no  such  de- 
termination under  this  paragraph  with  re- 
m>ect  to  a  transaction  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  untU  he  affords  all  interested  per- 
sons an  (vportunity  for  a  public  hesiing  on 
such  determination,  except  that  in  lieu  of 
such  hearing  the  Secretary  may  accept  any 
record  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
remect  to  an  application  for  exemption 
under  section  408(a)  of  the  Bnployee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 
Within  90  days  after  such  determination, 
any  person  aggrieved  by  such  determination 
may  initiate  a  dvil  action  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  for  declarato- 
ry Judgment  and  injunctive  relief  against 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  exemp- 
tion. Delivery  of  the  summons  and  com- 
plaint in  any  such  action  to  the  Secretary 
by  registered  mail  shall  constitute  sdequate 
service  of  process  for  purposes  of  such 
action.  Durbig  the  pendency  of  any  such 
action,  or  of  appeal  therefrom  or  other 
review  thereof,  the  district  court  and  any 
other  court  acquiring  Jurisdiction  of  such 
action  shall  stay  implementation  of  the 
challmged  exemption.  ThrousAiout  the  pro- 
ceedings arising  from  the  initiation  of  such 
dvU  action,  the'  Secretary  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proof  regarding  tbe  suffidoicy  of 
the  findings  required  by  subpuagrsphs  (A), 
(B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  this  paragraph.  Not- 
withstanding section  7430.  the  court  shall 
award  aU  ooste  and  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  to  any  complaining  party  who  prevails, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  civfl  sction,  but 
shall  award  no  costs  or  attorneys'  fxs  to 
the  Secretary  under  any  circumstances. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, nothing  in  this  iwragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  predude  any  oth^  ri^t  of 
action  under  this  title.". 

(b)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  section ., 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations 
msde  under  section  408(a)  of  the  Employee 
Retlmnoit  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  or 
section  4975(cX2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  on  or  after  the  date  of  tbe  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

nmrnvK  dakmses  fob  bbxach  op  piddcuxt 


Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  409(a)  of  tbe  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (39 
U.S.C.  1109(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"shall  be  subject  to  punitive  damages  for 
each  such  breach  not  to  exceed  tbe  amount 
involved  in  the  breach,"  after  "fiduciary.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  breaches  oc- 
curring on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

crimhial  fkraltixs 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1131)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  501.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  part  4  of  this  subtitle,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  any  such 
provision.  shaU  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
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tban  5  yean,  or  both:  except  thmt  in  the 
caw  of  m^  violation  by  a  penon  not  an  in- 
dividual, the  fine  tmpoaed  upon  such  person 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000.". 

(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  violations  oc- 
curring on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
8.  731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Amu 
Control  and  Diaarmament  Act  in  order 
to  incivaae  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

8.  732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  pwposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AUTROBIXIIMl  runs  FOB  THE  AIMS  COimOL 
Am  BUAKMAiairT  AOKHCT 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence two  bills,  one  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1B85.  and  a  second  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  n.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  [ACDA]  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  ACDA  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing them  in  order  that  there  may 
be  specific  bills  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  these  bills,  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  them,  when 
they  are  considered  by  the  Committee 
(m  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
hnia  be  printed  in  the  Ricobs  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  n.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  dated  March  19. 
1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBOoao.  as  follows: 

a  731 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
KefireaemtaHvee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  tutemtHed.  That  Sec- 
tion 40(a)  (23  VS.C.  3589(a))  U  amended  by 
striklBS  out  "(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  1006. 
$21,033,000;"  and  iiMerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  1085.  $23,789,000:". 

&733 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
ttepreeentatteee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Omgre**  auemUed.  That  Sec- 
tion 48(a)  (32  UAC.  2589(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  f oIIowk 

"Sac.  49(a)  To  carry  oot  the  purpoaes  of 
this  Act.  there  are  authorteed  to  be  appro- 
priated— 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  19«6.  $25,814,000: 

(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.  AmounU  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
ramaln  available  untU  expoided.". 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  Sectkm  5314  of  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 
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"Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  A«ency.": 

(b)  Section  5315  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlkinc  out:  "Deputy  Dtoeetor  of 
the  United  States  Aims  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Assistant  Directors.  United  SUtes 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(4).":  and 

(c>  Section  5316  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out:  "Assistant 
Directors.  United  States  Anns  Control  and 
Dtaarmament  Agency  (4).". 

U.8.  Aaiis  CoirnoL  ams 
DisAiMAiairT  Agbhct 
Wathington.  DC.  MarOt  19.  IMS. 
Hon.  OaoBSB  P.  Bosh. 
Preeident, 
U.S.  Senate 

DiAB  Ma.  Pasannrr  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  to  increase  the  authorlsaUon 
for  appropriaUons  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  a 
second  draft  bill  to  extend  the  authcnlaaUon 
for  appropriaUons  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1987.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ACDA  needs  an  authorlsaUon  $1,887,000 
larger  for  fiscal  year  1985  than  the 
$31,933,000  authorization  enacted,  for  a 
total  fiscal  year  1985  authorization  of 
$33,788,000.  The  Increased  need  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  expanded  arms  control  negoU- 
aUons  which  began  March  13. 1985. 

The  Agency's  current  two-year  authoriza- 
tion expires  on  September  30.  1985.  The 
second  draft  bill  would  authorise  appropria- 
Uons of  $35,814,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

The  funds  authorized  by  this  legislaUon 
will  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  conduct  of. 
and  support  for.  bilateral  negoUaUons  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  and  space  arms 
control,  and  multilateral  negotiations  on 
Mutual  and  Pf'f"*^*^  Force  ReducUons 
(MBFR);  at  the  Conference  on  Confidence 
and  Security  Building  Measures  and  Disar- 
mament in  Europe  (CDE);  at  the  40-nation 
Conferaaoe  on  Disarmament,  and  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York. 

In  addition,  these  funds  wUl  support  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  our  policy  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  explosives  to  other  coun- 
tries: to  support  our  obligaUons  under  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons;  and  to  enable  us  to  fulfill  other 
statutory  arms  control  reownslbillUes. 

The  draft  bill  also  proposes  comparability 
adlustmenU  in  certain  ACDA  execuUve 
levels  to  conform  them  with  counterparts  in 
other  agencies. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objecUon  to  the 
prespnUt*nfi  of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  lU  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

KsmniB  L.  AmuiAii.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.   KDimDT.   and   Mr. 
KsB>T): 
S.  734.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  offshore  oU  and  gas  leasing,  certain 
licensing  and  permitting,  and  i^proval 
of  certain  plans,  with  respect  to  geo- 
graphical areas  located  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  the  coastline  of  the  State  of 


California,  and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
off  the  SUte  of  Massachusetta;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

MOBAToanms  on  orrsaoxs  on.  ahs  qas 
LiAsno 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.-  President, 
today  along  with  my  two  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts.  Sena- 
tors KxmiKDT  and  Kkut.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve certain  environmentally  sensitive 
areas  off  the  coasts  of  (Talif omia  and 
Massachusetts  from  the  risks  of  envi- 
ronmental damage  from  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leasing.  My  colleague  from 
California,  Senator  Wttaon,  shares  my 
view  that  the  California  offshore 
tracts  included  in  this  legislation  re- 
quire this  protection. 

Passage  of  the  fiscal  year  1985  con- 
tinuing resolution  (Public  Law  98-473) 
marked  the  fourth  consecutive  year  in 
which  protection  for  these  areas  was 
legislatively  obtained  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  Use  of  riders  on 
appropriations  bills  Is  clearly  an  expe- 
dient method  to  obtain  relief  for  these 
embattled  areas.  The  House-Senate 
ctmferees  on  the  continuing  resolution 
expressed  their  increasing  impatience 
with  the  use  of  this  method  to  resolve 
the  long-standing  conflict  between  the 
citizens  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives—Federal. SUte,  and  local— from 
these  two  States  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment. They  encouraged  construc- 
tive dialog  between  officials  and  the 
Department.  But  despite  that  clear  en- 
couragement, and  without  consulta- 
tion. Interior  has  proceeded  with  its 
post-election  plans  to  start  licensing 
widespread  exploratory  drilling  in 
northern  California  areas  expressly 
covered  by  the  moratoriiun  language. 

We  fought  hard  for  inclusion  of  the 
1-year  moratorium  extension  in  the 
continuing  resolution,  not  because 
annual  moratoria  are  the  desired  way 
to  resolve  this  problem,  but  because 
the  last  Congress  did  not  act  on  the 
bill  we  introduced,  which  would  have 
put  this  matter  to  rest  for  the  balance 
of  the  century.  We  are  now  introduc- 
ing that  bill  again. 

Local,  county,  and  State  govern- 
ments along  with  thousands  of  (»n- 
cemed  citizens,  have  invested  funds 
and  enormous  effort  into  fighting  the 
seemingly  endless  attempts  to  lease 
these  same  areas  year  after  year  and 
in  Federal  lease  sale  after  Federal 
lease  sale.  No  s(x>ner  has  one  battle 
been  successfully  concluded  when  the 
next  one  begins.  The  indefatigable  bu- 
reaucracy within  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, backed  by  the  full  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government,  returns  for 
another  attack  on  these  precious 
coastal  tracts.  Against  all  reason,  ap- 
parently nothing  is  more  attractive  for 
future  leasing  plans  than  tracts  that 
hav»  been  excluded  from  previous 
lease  sales. 


BCr.  PreOident,  the  unwarranted 
pressure  and  uncertainty  created  by 
the  Interior  Department  over  areas 
that  should  not  be  in  their  OCS  leas- 
ing plans  mlist  cease. 

The  bill  #e  IntrtMluce  today  will  pro- 
hibit oil  ahd  gas  leasing  only  from 
fragile,  sensitive  coastal  areas  for  peri- 
ods up  to  .15  years.  Whatever  energy 
resources  ^ese  undema  lands  may 
hold— and  t7J3.0JB.  believes  such  re- 
sources to  be  minimal— would  simply 
stay  in  place. 

A  future!  generation  w(nild  then— 
when  the  nioratorimn  ends— be  free  to 
choose  bedween  energy  leasing  and 
other  uses  ot  these  coastal  areas. 

It  is  inu)4rtant  to  understand  what 
areas  are  Bududed  in  our  legislation 
and  why  they  need  to  be  protected. 
The  long  coastlines  of  California  and 
Massachusetts  have  signlfi(auitly 
shaped  each  State's  history  and 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  lives  in  its 
people.  Tourism  and  fishing  are  major 
industries  ih  both  States  that  depend 
on  healthy  |beaches  and  shores.  These 
are  fragile  environments  that  can  be 
disastrously  damaged  by  a  single 
major  oil  spill  or  slowly  and  insidious- 
ly destroyed  by  the  toxic  drilling  muds 
and  trwpitiss  that  come  with  OCS 
leasing  actifities. 

In  .  Calif  6mia.  the  State  govern- 
ment—witn  the  full  support  of  county 
and  local  officials  and  the  people  who 
live  in  thes^  areas,  as  well  as  the  mil- 
lions ot  totirlsts  who  come  to  enjoy 
their  spect^unilar  beauty- has  chosen 
to  preserve  ^portions  of  its  coastal  zone 
for  purposoi  in(»nsi8tent  with  oil  and 
gas  leasing^while  other  areas,  both 
off  and  onihore.  are  used  for  energy 
production.'  This  is  a  sensible,  bal- 
anced, rational  way  to  allocate  re- 
sources. 

Congress  I  required— in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act— a  care- 
ful balance  between  the  economic  and 
environmeiltal  rlslts  and  the  resource 
recovery  benefits  of  offshore  energy 
development,  together  with  a  process 
of  acicomnudation  and  consistency  be- 
tween Fedoral  activities  and  State  in- 
terests. Attmpting  to  lease  these  envi- 
ronmentalli;  sensitive,  low-resource 
areas  in  Cipif  omla  and  Massachusetts 
over  vehenlent  State  and  local  objec- 
tion serves  no  rational  natlcmal  policy 
objective,  and  flies  in  the  teeth  of  the 
consistency  policy  of  the  OCS  Lands 
Act. 

Our  bill  will  protect  the  northern 
California  Coastal  area  from  San  Luis 
Obiqx)  Coiinty— north  of  any  tract  al- 
ready leasdl— to  the  Oregcm  border. 

It  would  preserve  for  continued 
human  enjosmient  all  four  northern 
geological  basins,  and  the  scenic  pano- 
ramic points  at  the  Mendodno  head- 
lands, the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore. Bodega  Bay.  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Cieashore.  the  Fuallon  Is- 
lands. Sania  Cruz  beach,  Monterey 
Bay,  Big  Sur  and  San  Simeon. 


I  want  to  stress  that  no  significant 
quantity  of  oil  and  gas  is  known  to  lie 
in  these  areas.  But  Just  one  oil  bl(»w- 
out.  one  major  tanker  spOl,  could  dev- 
astate any  of  these  spectacnilar  scenic 
places  and  severely  (iamage  the  marine 
life  and  the  local  industries  that 
depend  on  it. 

Southern  California.  t(K>,  has  areas 
where  oil  and  gas  leasing  does  not 
make  any  sense.  Our  legislation  covers 
some  narrowly  confined  areas  in  the 
southeren  California  area. 

The  first  is  close  to  shore  along  the 
famous  beaches  of  Orange  County  and 
San  Diego. 

Marine  sanctuaries  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  previously  protected 
from  oU  and  gas  leasing  by  Presiden- 
tial Executive  order,  are  also  included. 

One  such  area— the  Santa  Barbara 
ecological  preserve  and  its  accompany- 
ing buffer  zone— was  established 
during  the  Nixon  administration  by 
then  Interior  Secretary  Wally  HicdLcl. 
shortly  after  the  1989  oil  blowout  in 
the  Ssnta  Barbara  ChanneL  This  18- 
mile  ecological  preserve  extends  paral- 
lel to  the  coast  from  Ctuienteria  to 
Goleta  seaward  of  the  State's  own  3- 
mUe  wide  sanctuary.  Our  bill  wiU  keep 
free  from  oil  development  a  14-mile 
buffer  zone  extending  several  miles 
beyond  the  preserve. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  will  give 
statutory  protection  to  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  a 
zone  8  nautical  miles  wide  around  the 
four  northern  Channel  Islands  and 
around  Santa  Barbara  Islands  to  the 
south. 

In  (seating  the  1.000-square-mile 
Channel  Island  sanctury  in  1980. 
President  Jimmy  Carter  noted  the 
area  had  "low  hydrocarbon  potential 
and  therefore  this  designation  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  our  efforts  to  meet 
energy  needs."  The  waters  within  the 
boundary  are  critical  foraging  areas 
for  the  diverse  and  unique  nuulne 
mMntnai,  bird,  and  fish  populations 
which  inhabit  the  islands. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Channel  is  the 
core  of  a  major  blogeognu>hlcal  transi- 
tion zone— one  of  a  handful  in  the 
world— where  two  continental  e(X)6ys- 
tems  meet.  Nutrients  which  are  prolif- 
ic in  and  around  the  channel  provide 
fotxl  for  close  to  300  specdes  of  fish, 
helping  produix  a  harvest  of  more 
than  500  miUion  poun(is  of  fish  annu- 
ally. 

In  addition,  the  channel  contains  18 
rare  or  endangered  species.  6  rare 
plants,  and  31  different  marine  mam- 
mals including  14  kinds  of  whales— an 
amazing  diversity. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  one  seri- 
ous oilq>ill  could  do  to  this  unique  na- 
tional treasure.  The  California  sea 
otter— a  threatened  species  which  in- 
habits these  waters— depends  on  its 
<»at  for  survival  An  encotmter  with 
oil  is  usually  fatal  for  this  wonderful 
(areature. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
reqwnsible  for  authorizing  and  carry- 
ing out  the  leasing  of  tracts  on  the 
OCS  only  where  leasing  makes  both 
economic  and  environmental  sense. 
Yet  the  poltoies  of  the  present  admin- 
istration—established under  Secretary 
Watt  and  never  -officdally  changed— 
have  supported  unrestrained  leasing  of 
the  entire  CXS.  While  departing  Sec- 
retary Claik's  administration  was  less 
confrontational,  and  demonstrated  at 
least  some  preelection  willingness  to 
exercise  restraint,  that  tenure  is  now 
ending.  Those  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  areas  face  new  uncertain- 
ties. This  struggle  has  gone  on  long 
enough. 

Calif omians  have  fully  demonstrat- 
ed their  willingness  to  support  OCS  oO 
and  gas  development  in  those  Califor- 
nia coastal  areas  where  the  resource 
potential  is  plentiful  and  the  energy 
benefits  outweigh  the  economic  and 
environmental  risks.  I.  too,  have  con- 
sistently supported  leasing  tracts  on 
the  OCS  off  those  parts  of  California 
where  substantial  oil  and  gas  can  be 
obtained  without  destroying  other 
highly  valuable  resources— air  quality, 
important  fishing,  crabbing  and  tour- 
Ism  industries,  marine  wildlife,  and 
beautiful,  unspoiled  beaches  and 
(»astal  scenery.  And  I  have  strongly 
encouraged  other  forms  of  energy  de- 
velopment. 

The  quantity  of  oQ  and  gas  at  issue 
here  is  not  large  enough  to  make  any 
significant  difference  in  our  national 
energy  picture.  But  there  are  many 
sensible  alternatives  to  OCS  drilling 
that  wiU  do  a  better  Job  of  relieving 
our  depeodence  <m  imported  oiL*  accel- 
erated geothemal  leasing  in  sfttaopri- 
ate  areas,  development  of  dean,  re- 
newable energy  sources,  a  vigorous  na- 
tional program  to  increase  energy  effi- 
ciency, and  research  and  development 
leading  to  new  energy  stniroes. 

California  is  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  in  all  of  these  areas,  while 
continuing— as  the  fcmrth-leadlng  oil 
pr(xlu(dng  State  in  the  Union— to  con- 
tribute a  generous  share  of  crude  oil  to 
our  national  supply. 

I  support  the  orderly  development  of 
our  OCS  resources.  But  I  oppose  a 
policy  of  giving  multinational  oO  com- 
panies the  option  to  search  the  pub- 
lic's undersea  lands  wherever  they 
choose,  without  regard  to  competing 
values  or  the  destruction  that  may 
take  place..  In  each  instance,  we  should 
weigh  the  economic  and  environmen- 
tal costs  of  developmoit.  This  legisla- 
tion resolves  for  new  in  certain  cher- 
ished areas  that  balance  in  favor  of 
preservation,  because  these  are  areas 
which  merit  spe(dal  consideration. 

I  urge  its  early  adoption.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEX  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Stafforo.     BCr.     Durem- 
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anon.  Mr.  Bkntssii,  and  Mr. 

MncHXLL): 
S.  740.  A  biU  to  extend  until  October 
1.  1995.  the  authority  for  appropria- 
tions to  promote  the  conservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl  and  to  offset  or 
prevent  the  serious  loss  of  wetlands 
and  other  essential  tiabltat.  and  for 
other  purjxMes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


'  wsxijunw  anoumcn  ACT 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  19,  1983. 1  introduced  S.  1329,  the 
Emergency  Wetlands  Resources  Act  of 
1983.  The  intent  of  the  bill  was  to  aid 
in  abating  the  unacceptable  rate  of 
wetland  looses  that  have  been  occur- 
ring nationwide  in  1970's  and  1980's. 
The  House  of  Representatives  devel- 
oped legislation  of  similar  content  to 
strengthen  our  wetlands  conservation 
durabilities  and  at  the  end  of  the  98th 
Congress  passed  a  bill.  Unfortunately. 
Congress  adjourned  before  we  could 
enact  legislation.  Today.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing this  bill,  the  Emergency  Wet- 
lands Resources  Act  of  1985.  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Statporo. 
DrnmBDon.  BDrrssn .  and  Mitcbkll. 
to  continue  and  complete  this  effort 
for  improving  our  Nation's  wetland 
conservation  ctuwbilities.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  strong  practicable  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  losses  which  are 
very  real  and  affect  us  in  many  ways. 

The  Emergency  Wetlands  Resources 
Act  of  1985  will  accelerate  Federal  and 
State  acqiiisition  of  wetlands  habitat, 
equitably  distribute  the  costs  of  such 
acquisition  by  utilizing  an  existing 
source  of  funding— the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund— to  supplement 
moneys  provided  by  hunters  and  other 
conservationists,  place  a  high  priority 
on  the  national  wetlands  inventory 
project  which  maps  and  analyzes  the 
status  and  trends  of  our  Nation's  wet- 
lands, and  wlU  develop  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  decide  how  we  can  stop 
the  destruction  of  these  important 
natural  areas  that  is  currently  being 
underwritten  and  encouraged  with 
Federal  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  conserve 
wetlands  has  never  been  more  critical 
than  It  is  today.  At  present,  the  modi- 
fication and  the  destruction  of  wet- 
land habitat  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant factor  affecting  migratory  water- 
fowl abundance.  We  should  not  forget 
that  wetlands  are  important  for  many 
reasons  other  than  the  conservation  of 
waterfowl.  They  are  biologically  and 
economically  important  to  the  lives  of 
every  American.  They  contribute  to 
the  production  of  a  commercial  and 
recreational  fishery  harvest  valued  at 
several  billion  dollars  annually.  Equal- 
ly important,  they  provide  millions  of 
Americans  with  opportunities  for  rec- 
reational activities  such  as  boating  and 
bird  watching,  support  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  multlmilllon- 
doUar  annual  fur  harvest,  provide  sav- 
ings in  natural  flood  and  erosion  con- 


trol, and  help  to  supply  the  Nation's 
increasing  demand  for  safe,  pure 
water.  In  all,  wetlands  contribute  from 
$ao  to  $40  billion  a  year  to  the  nation- 
al economy. 

For  far  too  long,  wetlands  have  been 
considered  wastelands.  They  have 
been  drained,  or  fiUed,  and  converted 
to  other  uses,  often  with  technical  and 
financial  assistance  through  various 
governmental  programs,  including 
those  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  agricultural  development. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  215 
million  acres  of  wetlands  that  once  ex- 
isted in  the  contiguous  United  States 
have  disappeared  and  the  continued 
destruction  of  these  areas  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  Nation's  environmen- 
tal and  economic  well-being.  A  recent 
Department  of  Interior  study  concern- 
ing the  status  and  trends  of  wetlands 
in  the  United  States  found  that  cur- 
rent losses  total  458.000  acres,  or  715 
square  miles,  every  year.  Over  9  mil- 
lion acres,  an  area  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  New  Jersey,  were  lost  in  the  20- 
year  period  from  the  1950's  to  the 
1970's  covered  by  the  study. 

A  Federal  role  in  the  acquisition  of 
wetland  habitat  has  been  recognized 
by  Congress  for  many  years.  The  en- 
actment of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Act  in  1929  and  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp 
Act  of  1934  established  the  foundation 
for  our  present  wetland  acquisition 
program.  Other  programs  have  also 
contributed.  The  enactment  of  the 
Wetlands  Loan  Act  in  1961.  as  amend- 
ed, has  generated  to  date  some  $145 
million  in  loan  money  for  acquiring 
wetlands.  Contributions  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  have  sup- 
plemented wetland  acquisition  efforts 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  area 
acquired  is  for  a  congreasionally  au- 
thorized refuge  or  is  habitat  for  an  en- 
dangered species.  Although  the  Feder- 
al Government  obviously  cannot  pur- 
chase all  wetlands,  we  should,  at  a 
minimum,  accelerate  the  acquisition 
program  that  is  well  established. 

If  we  do  not  enact  and  implement 
this  legislaUon  soon,  we  will  continue 
to  delay  the  acquisition  of  important 
fish  and  wildlife  habiUt  areas  until 
they  either  are  out  of  our  acquisition 
price  range  or  converted  to  nonproduc- 
tive wetlands.  We  will  also  continue 
various  Federal  assistance  programs 
that  detrimentally  affect  wetlands  and 
cause  economic  losses.  In  short,  we  will 
not  only  lose  very  precious,  limited 
natural  resources  of  high  social  value, 
we  will  continue  to  waste  money. 

Preservation  of  wetlands  makes  good 
economic  sense.  Our  coastal  communi- 
ties whose  llfeblood  is  derived  from 
multimillion-dollar  finfish  and  sheU- 
fish  economies,  are  dependent  upon 
wetlands.  These  economies  can  be 
stable  and  continue  to  be  diversified. 
They  range  from  direct  commercial 
harvest  to  sport  fishing  and  related 


tourist-type  uses.  I  am  specifically  re- 
ferring to  the  commercial  fisherman, 
and  associated  buyers,  and  sellers,  who 
must  have  ample  and  productive  wet- 
lands to  m«iT»»jiin  nursery  and  other 
ftmctions  required  for  production. 
Similarly,  a  major  segment  of  these 
commimlties  are  those  local  concerns 
which  derive  income  from  bird  watch- 
ers and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts, 
from  sport  fishing,  hunting,  and  recre- 
ational economies  that  depend  on  the 
continued  maintenance  of  wetlands: 
tackle,  bait,  and  hunting  supply  stores, 
boat  sales,  charter  and  guide  services, 
restaurants,  motels,  gasoline  stations, 
and  other  support  services.  I  am  not 
referring  to  a  few  isolated  communi- 
ties but  rather  an  almost  continuous 
band  of  cities  and  towns,  both  large 
and  small,  that  are  located  throughout 
the  lengths  of  our  coasts,  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  northern  Minnesota,  and  other 
regions. 

Without  ample,  productive  bays  and 
estuaries  in  coastal  areas,  without  bot- 
tomland hardwood  wetlands,  swamps, 
and  marshes  along  our  inflowing 
rivers,  and  without  our  pothole  and 
other  wetland  production  and  winter- 
ing use  habitats  in  our  migratory  wa- 
terfowl flyway  States,  we  will  be 
unable  to  maintain  these  economic 
bases.  Oiven  the  fact  that  these  eco- 
nomic resources  are  naturally  renew- 
able, requiring  little  more  than  the 
commonsense  protection  of  wetlands 
for  fishery  nursery  and  other  produc- 
tion needs  and.  similarly,  waterfowl 
and  other  wetland  bird  habitat  main- 
tenance requirements,  it  makes  little 
sense  to  allow  the  destruction  of  these 
resources  to  continue  unabated. 

Of  further  concern  is  the  continu- 
ance and  costly  consequences  of  ill- 
planned  Federal  programs  that  are  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  destrojring  wet- 
lands. Powerful  mandates  to  reduce 
monetary  burdens  on  our  taxpayers 
have  dominated  1984  and  1985,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  various  agriculture 
and  other  federally  funded  programs. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  must  critically 
review  and  cease  needless  Federal  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  that  at  best  only 
continue  to  aggravate  flooding  prob- 
lems or  cause  the  loss  of  vitally  impor- 
tant municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies. 

For  example,  we  have  dredged  and 
channelized  our  river  systems  in  the 
South  to  the  point  that  many  swamps 
and  marshes  no  longer  receive  suffi- 
cient inflows  for  their  maintenance 
and  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  elimi- 
nating the  very  last  of  our  bottomland 
hardwoods.  Certain  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers [COE]  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture [USDA]  drainage  programs 
have  not  only  directly  devastated 
these  areas  but,  at  the  same  time, 
have  encouraged  conversion  of  low- 
lands for  agricultural  production.  The 
result— every     time     these    lowlands 


I  a  n 

stream  cnannelization  and  land  con- 
version efforts  that  are  supported  by 
the  Fedettil  Government,  the  local 
communities  and  farmers  have  to  con- 
tend with  I  flooding  losses.  The  original 
floodwatet"  storage  function  once  pro- 
vided by  these  wetlands  no  longer 
exists.  They  have  been  bypassed  by 
shortsigfalied  or  incorrectly  designed 
Corps  of  {Engineers  and  USDA  chan- 
nelizationj  and  levee  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, inoitlinate  amounts  of  bottom- 
land hardwoods  have  been  converted 
to  croplands.  During  wet  years,  wet- 
lands that  have  been  altered  or  de- 
stroyed c4n  no  longer  store  floodwa- 
ters.  Crop  damages  result.  During  dry 
years  wheh  farmers  do  successfully  get 
good  crop  production,  the  bottom  falls 
out  of  the  commodity  market  due  to 
excessive  surplus  levels  and  disastrous- 
ly low  prices  result.  Thus,  the  Federal 
Government  has  effectively  destroyed 
the  econ<taiic  bases  of  these  wetland 
habitat  areas.  We  see  Farmers  Home 
Administilation  mortgage  foreclosures. 
In  bottomland  hardwoods  areas,  the 
people  no  longer  have  a  sustained 
timber  industry  because  the  hard- 
woods hare  been  removed  and  require 
a  tntpimii^  of  60  to  70  or  more  years 
to  reach  harvest  levels. 

There  are  numerous  examples  where 
Federal  programs  to  remove  or  alter 
wetlands  have  had  serious,  detrimen- 
tal imiMC^. 

At  the  tame  time,  we  are  sitting  by 
while  th^  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
little  or  no  resistance  from  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  com- 
pletely  dismantles  our  wetlands  pro- 
tection capability  provided  in  section 
404  of  thi  Clean  Water  Act.  Requests 
by  the  US.  Fish  and  WOdlife  Service 
as  well  a^  various  States  for  project 
modifications  are  ignored.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  corps  refusal  to  amend 
their  ciutent  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment wit^  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WOdlife 
Service  ti  assure  that  practicable  al- 
ternatives and  adequate  mitigation 
plans  are  developed  for  certain  pro- 
posed activities.  This  wetlands  protec- 
tion proipwn  is  so  ineffective  under 
the  corpsi  current  administration  that 
former  ilssistant  Secretary  for  Fish 
and  wadlife  and  Parks.  G.  Ray 
Amett,  vn^rote  in  a  November  7.  1984. 
letter  to  ^^cttag  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Arm|  Robert  K.  Dawson. 

Army's  [wetlands]  regulatoiy  program 
is  so  flawed,  it  is  no  longer  a  usable 
tool  to  adequately  protect  wetlands." 
Mr.    Amett   further  requested   that 

we  [Corps  and  UJ3.  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Service!  meet  to  discuss  revi- 
sions of  the  existing  MOA  *  *  *."  Mr. 
Dawson  and  the  corps  continue  to 
ignore  these  requests  from  a  parallel 
arm  of  the  administration.  During 
1982,  the  corps  also  removed  protec- 
tion of  iEf  portant  isolated  pothole  and 
related  wetlands.  Although  they  rein- 
stated protection  last  October  5.  1984. 


because  the  public,  our  citizens,  forced 
them  to.  the  corps  grandfathered 
thousands  of  acres  of  wetlands  already 
slated  for  destructive  activities.  To 
this  day,  the  corps  is  allowing  the  dis- 
trict engineers  to  unilaterally  restrict 
the  Jurisdictional  reach  of  the  404  pro- 
gram by  refusing  to  recognize  or  ac- 
knowledge that  the  use  of  wetlands  by 
migratory  birds  for  breeding  or  any 
other  purpose  is  a  sufficient  interstate 
commerce  connection  to  trigger  404. 

Again,  the  result— we.  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  arie  sanctioning  the  loss  of 
wetlands  and  their  valuable  natural 
resource  functions  by  allowing  wet- 
land areas  to  be  seriously  deteriorated 
or  completely  lost  even  when  practica- 
ble alternatives  exist  and  proper  miti- 
gation plans  can  be  developed.  And 
who  pasv?  Not  the  jieople  associated 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  Feder- 
al Government,  but  the  local  commu- 
nities that  suffer  the  loss  of  fishery 
and  wildlife  supported  economies  and 
are  forced  to  pay  increased  taxes  and 
local  bonds  to  fund  future  local.  State. 
and,  yes.  Federal  projects  to  correct 
previous  resource  destruction  viola- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
issue.  I  have  scheduled  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution  for  April  18.  Having 
^proved  virtually  identical  legislation 
last  year,  we  should  be  able  to  proceed 
to  maitoip  quickly  and  report  a  bill  for 
consideration  by  the  full  Senate 
within  a  matter  of  weeks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  foUows: 

S.  740 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mmue  of 
Rejtrfentattve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Emergency  Wet- 
lands Resources  Act  of  1985". 

mmniOB  AJTD  STATOfKHT  OP  PUBFOSS 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Fnnntcs.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1>  wetlands  play  an  integral  role  in  main- 
taining the  quality  of  life  through  material 
ooDtributlons  to  our  national  economy,  food 
supply,  water  supply  and  quality,  flood  con- 
trol, and  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  resources, 
and  thus  to  the  health,  safety,  recreation, 
and  economic  well-being  of  all  oiu-  citizens: 

<3)  weUands  provide  habitat  essential  for 
the  breeding,  spawning,  nesting,  migraticm, 
wlntertag  and  ultimate  survival  of  a  major 
portion  of  the  Nation's  migratory  and  resi- 
dent fish  and  wildlife,  including  migratory 
birds,  endangered  species,  commercially  and 
recreattonaUy  Important  finfish.  shellfish 
and  other  aquatic  organisms,  and  contain 
many  unique  species  and  communities  of 
wild  plants: 

(3)  our  Nation's  migratory  bird  treaty  obli- 
gations with  Canada,  Mexico,  Japan,  the 
union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
with  various  countries  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere require  Federal  protection  of  wet- 


lands used  by  migratory  birds  for  breeding, 
wintering  or  migration  and  needed  to 
adiieve  and  to  maintain  optimum  popula- 
tion levels,  distributions,  and  patterns  of  mi- 
gration; 

(4)  wetlands,  and  the  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants  dependent  thereon,  provide  signifi- 
cant recreatloiuU  and  commercial  benefits, 
including— 

(A)  contributions  to  a  commercial  marine 
harvest  valued  at  over  $10,000,000,000  annu- 
aUy: 

<B)  support  for  a  major  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's multl-mllll<m  dollar  annual  fur  and 
hide  harvest:  and 

(C)  fishing,  hunting,  blrdwatchlng.  nature 
observation  and  other  wetland-rdated  recre- 
ational activities  that  generate  bUllons  of 
dollars  annually: 

(5)  wetlands  enhance  the  Nation's  water 
quality  and  supply  by  serving  as  groundwat- 
er rediarge  areas,  nutrient  traps  and  chemi- 
cal sinks; 

(6)  wetlands  provide  a  natural  means  of 
flood  and  erosion  control  by  retaining  water 
during  periods  of  high  nmoff,  thereby  pro- 
tecting against  loss  of  life  and  property; 

(7)  wetlands  constitute  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States,  are  estimated  to  have  l>een  reduced 
by  half  in  the  contiguous  States  since  the 
founding  of  our  Nation,  and  continue  to  dis- 
appear by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
each  year. 

(8)  certain  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  inappropriately  altered  or  as- 
sisted in  ttie  alteration  of  wetlands,  thereby 
unneceaaarily  stimulating  and  accelerating 
tlie  loss  of  these  valuable  resources  and  the 
environm«ital  and  economic  I>eneflt8  that 
tlie'y  provide:  and 

(9)  the  existing  Federal.  State,  and  private 
coopnatlon  in  wetlands  conservation  should 
be  strengthened  in  order  to  mlnimliif'  fur- 
ther losses  of  these  valuable  areas  and  to 
assure  their  management  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  this  and  future  generations. 

(b)  PuaFosE.—  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote,  in  concert  with  other  Federal 
and  State  statutes  and  programs,  the  con- 
servation of  our  Nation's  wetlands  In  order 
to  wiaint^in  the  public  benefits  they  provide 
and  to  fulfill  International  obligations  con- 
tained in  various  migratory  l>lrd  treaties  and 
conventions  with  Canada.  Mexico,  Japan, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
with  various  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
qphere  by— 

(1)  intensifying  cooperative  efforts  among 
private  InteresU  and  local.  State,  and  Feder- 
al governments  for  the  management  and 
conservation  of  wetlands;  and 

(2)  Intensifying  efforts  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's wetlands  ttirough  acquisition  in  fee. 
easements  or  other  interests  and  methods 
by  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments 
and  the  private  sector. 

DEmnnoiis 
Sic.   3.   For  purposes  of  tills  Act.  the 
term— 

(a)  "CfHumlttees"  means  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate: 

(b)  "Secreta/y"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  and 

(c)  "wetland"  means  land  transitional  be- 
tween terrestrial  and  aquatic  systems  where 
the  water  table  is  usually  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face or  the  land  is  covered  by  shallow  water. 
Generally,  wetlands  are  areas  inundated  or 
saturated  by  surface  or  ground  water  fre- 
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qnently  enouch  and  for  long  enough  duta- 
tioo  to  support  a  prevalence  of  planU  or 
»tih»«i«  typically  adapted  to  life  in  aaturat- 
ed  soil  ooDditiona  including  but  not  limited 
to  aucta  areas  as  coastal  or  inland  maiahes 
or  estuarlsi,  river-associated  water-saturat- 
ed areas.  Inland  lakes,  potholes,  bogs,  mud- 
flats, or  bottomland  hardwood  forests. 
TITU:  I— CXTJEM810N  OF  WETLANDS 

LOAN  ACT 
8k.  101.  (a)  the  first  aecUon  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands,  and  for  other  esMntial  wa- 
terfowl haUtat.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  SIS:  16 
U.8.C.  71Sk-3)  (referred  to  in  this  Act  ss  the 
"Wetlands  Loan  Act"),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30.  1M6"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1M6". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  (75 
Stat  813;  16  X3A.C.  715k-5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  three  sentences  there- 
of. 

TTTLE  n— REVENUES  FOR  MIGRATO- 
RY BIRD  CONSERVATION  FUND 


snmsioii 


AT  GsaTAiH  iinrax  uims 


Sac.  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1066  (76  Stat.  697:  16  Va.C. 
4601-4  et  seq.).  in  order  to  provide  sddition- 
al  revenues  for  the  conservation  of  the  Na- 
tion's wetland  resources,  entrance  or  admls- 
sioo  ftoes  may  be  charged  at  certsin  units  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
such  fees  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "desig- 
nated units"). 

(b)  A  valid  Bfilgratory  bird  hunting  and 
conservation  stamp,  as  established  under 
the  Act  of  March  16.  1934  (48  Stat  451:  16 
UAC.  718a).  as  amended,  or  a  valid  Golden 
Batfe  Pamport.  as  established  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservatitm  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat  897;  16  V&C.  4601-4  et  seq.). 
shall  function  as  a  permit  for  entry  into  any 
designated  unit.  Use  of  a  valid  migratory 
bird  hunting  and  oonservatlon  stamp  as  a 
permit  under  this  subsection  ahaU  not 
affect  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  March 
16.  1934  (48  Stat.  461;  16  V&.C.  718a).  as 
airKf~*«^,  relating  to  the  taking  of  migrato- 
ry waterfowL 

(cXl)  PermlU  for  a  single  visit  to  any  des- 
ignated unit  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  reasonable  ad- 
mission fees  for  persons  who  choose  not  to 
purchase  an  f">"Mi  permit  as  provided  in 
subsectltm  (b)  of  this  section.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  "single  visit"  means  a 
more  or  \em  continuous  stay  within  a  desig- 
nated unit  by  a  person  or  group  described  in 
sutasecUon  (d)  of  this  aectioiL  Payment  of  a 
single  visit  f^*^*— **»»  fee  and  Issuance  of  a 
single  visit  permit  shall  authorise  exits  from 
and  re-entries  to  a  idngle  designated  unit  for 
a  perSfoA  of  from  one  to  fifteen  days.  Such 
period  shall  be  defined  for  each  designated 
unit  by  the  Secretary  based  upon  a  determi- 
nation of  the  period  of  time  reasonably  and 
ordinarily  necessary  for  such  a  sin^  visit. 

(3)  Special  admission  permits  for  uses 
such  as  group  activities  may  be  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  and  at  fees  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  401  of  the  Act 
of  June  15.  1935  (49  SUt.  383:  16  n.S.C. 
715a).  ss  amended,  revenues  from  permlU 
under  this  subsection,  less  10  per  centum  to 
be  used — 

(A)  to  defray  adminlstraUve  costs  incurred 
by  the  Secretary  in  providing  for  such  per- 
mits: and 


(B)  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  desig- 
nated units  have  been  estabHshfd: 
shall  be  paid  into  the  migratory  bird  «mser- 
vation  fund  established  under  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  March  16.  1934  (48  Stat.  451:  16 
U.S.C.  718d).  as  amended. 

(d)  A  permittee  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
or  <c)  of  this  section  and  any  persons  accom- 
panying such  permittee  in  a  single,  private, 
noncommercial  vehicle,  or,  where  entry  to 
the  area  Is  by  any  means  other  than  a 
single,  private  noncommercial  vehicle,  the 
permittee  and  any  accompanying  spouse, 
children,  or  parenU  shall  be  entitled  to  gen- 
eral entrance  into  any  designated  unit. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  providing  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  lifetime  admission  permit  to  any 
dtiaens  of.  or  person  domiciled  In,  the 
Dhlted  States,  If  such  dtiwns  or  person  ap- 
plies for  such  permit,  and  is  blind,  or  perma- 
nently disabled.  Such  procedures  shall 
assure  that  such  permit  shall  be  issued  only 
to  persons  who  have  been  medically  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  or  permanently  disabled 
for  purposes  of  receiving  benefits  under 
Federal  law  as  a  result  of  said  blindness  or 
permanent  disability  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  permit  shall  be  nontrans- 
ferable and  shall  be  Issued  without  charge. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  lifetime  admission  permit  to  any 
dtiaen  of,  or  person  domiciled  In.  the  United 
States,  If  such  citizen  or  person  applies  for 
such  permit,  and  is  sixty-two  years  of  age  or 
older.  Such  permit  shall  be  non-transferable 
and  shall  be  issued  without  charge. 

(g>  No  admission  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
travel  by  private  noncommercial  vehicle 
over  any  road  or  highway  established  as 
part  of  the  National  Federal  Aid  System,  as 
defined  in  section  101  of  title  23,  United 
States  QKle,  which  is  commonly  used  by  the 
public  as  a  means  of  travel  between  two 
places  which  are  outside  the  designated 
unit  Nor  shall  any  fee  be  charged  for  travel 
by  private  noncommercial  vehicle  over  any 
road  or  highway  to  any  land  in  which  such 
person  has  a  property  Interest  If  such  land 
Is  within  any  designated  unit 

<h)  Any  permit  authoriied  by  this  section 
shaU  be  non-transferable  and  shall  be  avaO- 
able  for  purchase  at  any  designated  unit. 
Such  permit  shall  not  authorlK  any  uses 
for  which  fees  are  charged  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat  897: 16  UAC.  4601-4  et  seq.X 

(I)  All  fees  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  direct  and  indirect 
cost  to  the  Government,  the  benefits  to  the 
recipient  the  public  policy  or  Interest 
served,  the  comparable  fees  charged  by  non- 
Federal  public  agencies,  the  economic  and 
administrative  feasibility  of  fee  collection 
and  other  pertJnent  factors.  Clear  notice 
that  a  fee  has  been  established  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  prominently  pasted  at 
each  designated  unit  and  at  appropriate  lo- 
cations therein  and.  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble. shaU  be  included  in  publications  distrib- 
uted at  such  units. 

(J)  Periodic  reporU  indicating  the  number 
and  location  of  fee  collection  areas,  the 
number  and  location  of  potential  fee  collec- 
tion areas,  capacity  and  visitation  informa- 
Uon.  the  fees  collected,  and  other  pertinent 
data,  shall  be  coordinated  and  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Fish  and  WQdllfe  Service 
and  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 


Works  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  Such  re- 
ports, which  shall  be  transmitted  no  later 
than  March  31  annually,  shall  Include  any 
recommendations  which  the  Service  may 
have  with  respect  to  improving  this  aspect 
of  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund  pro- 
gram. 

nud  or  moaAToar  bixd  Hmrmio  amo 
comnvATioH  stamp 

Sk:.  303.  SecUon  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  March 
16,  1934  (48  SUt  451:  16  UJS.C.  718b),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$7.50" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "810.00"  and  by 
striking  out  "any  hunting  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "hunting  years  1986  and 
1987,  $12.50  for  hunting  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  815.00  for  each  hunting  year 
thereafter,". 
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Sac.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  all  Import  duties  collected  on 
arms  and  ammimition.  as  specified  In  sub- 
part A  of  part  5  of  schedule  7  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes.  shall,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactmoit  of  this  Act  be 
paid  quarterly  into  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund  established  under  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  March  16.  1934  (48  SUt  451: 
16  UAC.  718d).  as  amended. 

Sic  204.  (a)  There  ta  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Wetlands  Oonservatlon  Fund 
consisting  of  the  amounU  that  are  trans- 
ferred to  It  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985,  and  ending  on  the  close  of 
September  30,  1995,  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred $75,000,000  to  the  fund  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  established 
under  section  2  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servaUon  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  VS.C.  4601- 
5X 

(cXl)  For  each  fiscal  year  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b),  there  Is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Wetlands  C^onservation 
Fund  $75,000,000  to  carry  out  sections  205 
and  301. 

(2)  Of  sny  sum  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  such  percentage  of  that  sum  (but  not 
more  than  66%  per  centum  thereof)  as  is 
considered  appropriate  by  the  Secretary 
may  be  expended  to  carry  out  section  301: 
and 

(B)  the  remainder  of  such  sum  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  section  205. 

Sac.  206.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
carry  out  Federal  acquisitions  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  wetlands  priority  conserva- 
tion plan  established  under  section  302  of 
this  Act:  Pnvidei.  That  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
Federal  wetlands  acquisitions  ss  directed  In 
applicable  appropriations  Acts. 

Sac.  206.  Section  7(aXl)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1065  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-9(aXl))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "except  migratory  waterfowl  areas 
which  are  authorised  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of  1929,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  715-715s)". 

TITLE  m— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
STATES  FOR  WETLANDS  CONSERVA- 
TION 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  March  16.  1934  (48  SUt  451:  16 
UAC.  718d),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsecUons  (c)  and  (d)". 


(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  16. 1934 
(48  Stat  451: 16  UAC.  718d).  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  kiserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subseetion: 

"(dXl)  Foit  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tl(m— 

"(A)  the  tefm  'wetlands  acquisition'  means 
obtaining  a  rtvperty  interest  In  wetlands  or 
assoristed  ai^  by  purchase  or  lease  if  ob- 
taining such  interest  contributes  apprecia- 
bly to  the  Ipng-term  preservation  of  said 
wetlands  and  associated  populations  of  fish, 
wildlife,  and  plants; 

"(B)  the  term  'wetlands  conservation' 
means  wetlands  acquisition  or  wetlands  en- 
hancement: 

"(C)  the  term  'wetlands  enhancement' 
means  a  project  (which  may  Include  but  is 
not  limited  td  construction,  fresh  water  flow 
control,  and  the  introduction  of  appropriate 
flora)  that  iMll  (1)  establish  a  wetland.  (U) 
increase  the  size  of  an  wMsHng  wetland,  or 
(ill)  restore  the  natural  quality  of  an  exist- 
ing wetland. 

"(3)  For  th*  period  beginnig  on  October  1, 
1985,  and  enilng  at  the  dose  of  September 
30,  1995,  the  ISecretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorixed  to  {gvvide  from  the  fund  financial 
assistance  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  annual- 
ly to  the  Sttites  for  purposes  of  wetlands 
conservation.!  PaymenU  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  nuufB  to  the  States  as  hereinafter 
provided,  suhfect  to  such  terns  and  condi- 
tions ss  the  Secretary  conslden  apiffoprlate 
and  In  the  piibllc  Interest 

"(3)  For  each  fiscal  year,  sums  available 
from  the  tvtoA  for  wetlands  oonservatlon 
under  this  subsection  shall,  after  deduction 
by  the  Secretary  of  an  amount  necessary 
(not  to  excedd  4  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
amounU  aUocated  to  the  States  under  this 
subsectkm)  \o  defray  the  admlnistiattve 
oosU  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  adminis- 
tering this  sabsection  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  Saates  as  f ollows: 

"(1)  50  per  eentum  thereof  shall  be  appor- 
tioned on  thie  basis  of  the  ratio,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  whlefa  each  State's 
obligation  of  funds  other  than  Federal 
funds,  to  wetlands  conservation  in  that 
SUte  bears  to  the  total  ammmt  of  funds 
other  than  Federal  funds,  obligated  by  aU 
such  SUtes  tb  wetlands  conservation  during 
the  most  reoent  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
calculation  of  such  funds  is  pnetleable;  and 

"(11)  50  centum  thereof  shall  be  appor- 
tioned on  tht  basis  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  respectli^  States  propoae  to  carry  out 
wetlands  acquisition  and  enhancement 
projects  that'are  consistent  with  the  nation- 
al wetlands  pHority  oonservattoo  plan  estab- 
lished under  section  302  of  the  Etoeigeucy 
Wetlands  Resources  Act  of  1988. 
ApporttonmctiU  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  adjusted  equitably  so  that  no  less 
than  one-hal|I  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  apportioned  shall  be  aUocated  to 
each  State  that  elects  to  avaO  Itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  A  Stat^  may  elect  to  avail  Itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  subsection  by: 

"(A)  submitting  to  the  Secretary  a  oom- 
prehenstve^sh  and  wildlife  reaouroe  man- 
agement plan  which  ahall  ensure  the  per- 
petuation of,  these  resources  for  the  eco- 
nomic, sdemlfic  and  recreational  enrleb- 
ment  of  the  taeople.  Such  plans  wOl  be  pre- 
pared with  opportunity  for  public  cnmnwsits 
and  provided  in  a  format  required  by  the 
Secretary  wllch  shaU  be  compatible  with 
standards  aiid  formaU  required  of  States 
for  other  Mi  and  wildlife  granto  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  particularly  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in'wadlife  Restoration  Act  (16 
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VAC.  609  et  seq.).  Federal  Aid  in  Sport 
Fish  Restoration  Act  (16  UJB.C.  777  et  seq.), 
and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of 
1900  (16  U.&C.  2901  et  seq.).  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  plans  conform  to  stand- 
ards estaJdlshed  by  him  and  approves  such 
plans,  he  may  finance  up  to  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  implementing  segmenU  of 
those  plans  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  from  funds  spportloned  under 
this  subsection:  or 

"(B)  submitting  to  the  Secretary  full  and 
detailed  statements  of  any  wetlands  conser- 
vation project  pnvoeed  for  that  State.  If 
the  Secretary  finds,  after  opportunity  for 
public  comment  that  such  project  meeta 
with  the  standards  set  by  him  and  approves 
said  project,  the  State  shall  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary such  surveys,  plans,  specif icaUons. 
and  estimates  therefore  as  may  be  required. 
If  the  Secretary  approves  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  estimates  for  the  project  he 
sbaD  so  notify  the  State  within  ninety  days 
of  receiving  said  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  and  Immediately  set  aside  so 
much  of  the  fimd  as  represenU  the  share  of 
the  United  SUtes  pajrable  under  this  sub- 
section on  account  of  such  project  which 
sum  so  set  aside  shall  not  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  thereof. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  mly 
such  comprehensive  plans  or  proJecU  ss 
may  be  substantial  In  character  and  design 
and  the  expenditure  of  funds  hereby  au- 
thorlaed  shall  be  applied  only  to  such  ap- 
proved wetlands  oonservatlon  plans  or 
projects  and  if  otherwise  spplied  they  shall 
be  replaced  by  the  State  before  it  may  par- 
ticipate tai  any  further  atvortionment  under 
this  subsection.  No  payment  of  any  money 
appcHtkmed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  on  any  comprehensive  wetlands  con- 
servation plan  or  project  unUl  an  agreonoit 
to  participate  therein  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(6)  When  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
approved  project  or  segment  of  an  approved 
comprehensive  plan  has  bem  completed  in 
oomplianofi  with  approved  plans  and  wecifl- 
catlons  or  an  approved  comprehensive  plan 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  the 
proper  authority  of  such  SUte  the  amount 
aet  aside  for  said  project  or  plan.  The  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  to  time  make  paymente 
on  said  project  or  plan  as  the  same  pro- 
gresses; but  these  payments.  Including  t»e- 
vkNiB  payments,  if  any,  ahall  not  be  more 
than  the  United  SUtes'  pro  raU  share  of 
the  project  In  conformity  with  said  plans 
and  specifications  or  said  comprehensive 
plan. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
menU  to  fund  an  Initial  portion  of  a  invject 
and  to  agree  to  fund  the  remaining  costs 
from  subsequent  apporUonmenU  if  and 
when  they  become  available.  The  liability  of 
the  United  SUtes  In  such  an  agreement  is 
contingent  tqxm  the  continued  avsllabillty 
of  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(8)  Any  amount  of  any  apportionment 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  that 
for  any  fiscsl  year  remains  unobligated  at 
the  dose  thereof  shall  continue  to  be  avail- 
aide  for  obligation  until  the  dose  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  At  the  dose  of  such  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  amounts  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  one  additional 
fiscal  year  for  obligation,  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. At  the  dose  of  this  additional  fiscal 
year,  any  unobligated  amounts  shall  remain 
in  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund  es- 
Ubllshed  under  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
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March  16,  1934  (48  Stat  451:  16  U.S.C. 
718d).  as  amended,  and  shall  become  avail- 
able for  expenditure  under  said  Act 

"(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.'". 

Sic.  302.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal ProtecUtHi  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  States,  shall  establish,  and  periodi- 
cally review  and  revise,  a  nstlotial  wetlands 
priority  conservation  plan  which  shall  sped- 
fy,  on  a  region-by-regi<Ri  or  other  basis 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  the 
types  of  wetlands  to  which  priority  should 
be  given  with  reject  to  wetlands  acquisi- 
tion snd  the  Implementation  of  enhance- 
ment projects.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "wetlands  scqulsition"  and 
"enhancement"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  March  16.  1934  (48  Stat  451; 
16  U&C.  718d),  ss  amended  by  this  Act  In 
establishing  such  priorities,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account— 

(1)  the  significancf  of  the  loss  or  threat  of 
loss  of  the  respective  types  of  wetlands:  and 

(2)  the  contributions  which  the  respective 
types  of  wetlands  make  to— 

(A)  wildlife,  Indudlng  endangered  and 
threatoied  spedes.  migratory  Uids.  and 
resident  qwdes. 

(B)  commercial  and  sports  fisboles.  and 

(C)  surface  and  ground  water  quality  and 
quantity,  and  flood  controL 

TITLE  IV— WETLANDS  INVENTORY 
AND  TREND  ANALYSIS 

Sic.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  WildUfe  Service,  shall  continue  the 
National  Wetlands  Inventory  Project  and 
shaU- 

(1)  produce,  by  September  30,  1988.  Na- 
tional Wetlands  Inventory  maps  for  the 
areas  that  have  been  identified  by  the  Serv- 
ice as  top  priorities  for  mapping.  Including 
the  oitire  coastal  aone  of  the  United  SUtes. 
floo(!b>lains  of  major  rivers  and  the  Prairie 
Pothole  Region: 

(2)  produce,  by  Setttember  30,  1990,  Na^ 
tlonal  Wetlands  Inventory  maps  for  those 
portions  of  the  contiguous  United  States  for 
whldi  final  maps  have  not  been  produced 
earilen 

(3)  produce,  ss  so«m  as  practicable.  Na- 
tional Wetiands  Inventory  maps  for  Alaska 
and  other  nono(mtiguous  portions  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(4)  produce,  by  September  30, 1986.  and  at 
ten  year  intervals  thereafter.  reporU  to 
update  and  improve  the  Information  ooo- 
talned  in  the  rqwrt  dated  September  1982 
and  oititled  "Status  snd  Trends  of  Wet- 
lands and  Deepwater  HaMUt  in  the  Coter- 
minous United  States.  1950's  to  1970's". 

(b)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
the  following  sums,  to  remain  available 
unto  expended: 

(1)  $14,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  on  October  1.  1985, 
and  ending  at  the  dose  of  September  80, 
1988,  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  tills  section; 

(2)  $6,750,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  OctobCT  1,  1988  an 
endinr  at  the  close  of  September  30, 1995.  to 
carry  out  paragrairtis  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section;  and 

(3)  $900,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  October  1.  1985,  and 
ending  at  the  dose  of  Septonber  30, 1995,  to 
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carry  out  pancrmph  (4)  of  sutMection  (»)  of 
thisHcUon. 

BVOBT  TO  COmUBS 

Sac.  40X  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Comsiitteea  a  report  regardlnc  wetlands 
loses  in  the  United  States. 

<b)  The  report  required  under  subsection 
<a)  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  wetlands 
destruction  and  degradation: 

(2)  a  c«HBpllatl<m  and  analysis  of  Federal 
statutory  and  regulatory  mechanisms,  in- 
cluding expenditures  and  financial  assist- 
ance, which  induce  wetlands  destruction  or 
ilfgiadsHon" 

(3)  a  compilation  and  analysla  of  Federal 
expenditures  resulting  from  wetlands  de- 
struction and  degradation: 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  environmental  and 
ec(Hiomic  impact  of  eliiuinating  or  restrict- 
ing future  Federal  expenditures  and  finan- 
cial assistance,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
which  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the 
destruction  or  degradation  of  wetlands,  in- 
duing but  not  limited  to:  public  worlcs  ex- 
penditures; assistance  programs  such  ss 
price  support  programs,  commodity  loans 
and  purchase  programs  and  disaster  assist- 
ance programs:  soil  conservation  programs: 
and  certain  income  tax  provisimis. 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  environmental  and 
fiscal  impact  of  failure  to  restrict  future 
Federal  expenditures  and  financial  assist- 
ance which  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  destruction  or  degradation  of  wetlands, 
including  but  not  limited  to:  assistance  for 
normal  silviculture  activity  (such  as  plow- 
ing, seeding,  planting,  cultivating,  minor 
drainage,  or  harvesting  for  the  production 
of  fiber  or  forest  producU);  Federal  expend- 
itures required  Incident  to  studies,  evalua- 
tions, derign.  construction,  operation,  main- 
tenance, or  rehabiliUtion  of  Federal  water 
resource  development  activities.  Including 
channel  improvements;  the  commodity 
loans  and  purchases  program  and  cotton. 
feed  gratai.  wheat,  and  rice  production  stabi- 
lisation programs  administrated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  construction  of  publicly  owned 
or  pnbUcly  operated  highways,  roads,  struc- 
tures, or  faculties  that  are  essential  links  in 
a  larger  netwivk  or  system;  and  general  rev- 
enue ahartaig  grants  made  under  section  103 
of  the  State  and  liocal  Fiscal  Assistance 
AmendmenU  of  1973  (96  Stat.  919:  31  V&C. 
1221):  and 

(6)  recommendations  for  the  conservation 
of  wetlands  resources  based  on  an  evalua- 
tion and  comparison  of  all  management  al- 
ternatives, and  combinations  thereof,  such 
ss  State  and  local  actions.  Federal  actions, 
and  initlattves  by  private  organisations  and 
indlTiduals. 

<c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
61,000.000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
sectkm.  which  sum  shall  be  available  until 
expended.9 

•  ytt.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  today  Introducing  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Resources  Act  of  1985— legis- 
lation deslsned  to  preserve  our  rapidly 
disappearing  wetland  areas.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  we  are  losing  this 
valuable  natural  resource  at  a  rate  of 
458.000  acres  each  year,  and  that 
almost  one-half  of  this  Nation's  wet- 
lands are  gone  forever.  My  own  State 
of  Texas  has  lost  over  600.000  acres  of 
its  original  coastal  wetlands  to  dredge 
and  fill  acUviUes. 


Wetlands  are  of  special  importance 
to  many  Americans  because  of  the 
abundance  of  wildlife  they  support 
For  example.  60  percent  to  70  percent 
of  the  10  to  12  million  ducks  produced 
annually  in  the  coterminous  United 
States  breed  in  prairie  potholes  or  wet- 
land areas  of  the  Northern  United 
States.  These  waterfowl  form  the  base 
of  a  large  industry  through  the  ex- 
penditures of  2.5  million  waterfowl 
hunters  and  an  even  larger  number  of 
bird  watchers  and  other  outdoor  re- 
creationists. 

The  continuing  loss  of  wetlands  Is  of 
particular  ooncoTi  in  Texas  because  of 
the  far-reaching  benefits  of  these 
areas  to  our  State.  As  examples: 

In  1981.  the  commercial  fishing  har- 
vest in  Texas  totaled  113.108.000 
pounds  of  fish  and  shellfish  worth 
$174,787,000.  The  great  majority  of 
the  species  caught  depends  on  coastal 
marshes  or  estuaries  for  at  least  part 
of  their  life  cycles. 

The  260.000  acres  of  coastal  marshes 
in  Texas  produce  up  to  350.000  musk- 
rat  pelts  annually. 

The  Southern  High  Plains  of  Texas 
rank  second  only  to  the  Texas  Oulf 
Coast  in  importance  as  wintering  areas 
for  waterfowl  in  the  Central  Flyway. 
In  peak  years,  more  than  100.000 
ducks  have  wintered  at  Muleshoe  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Ref tige. 

Wetlands  across  the  Nation  are  lost 
due  to  filling,  dredging,  draining,  im- 
poundment or  combinations  of  these 
activities,  and  they  are  being  lost  at 
alarming  rates. 

The  major  source  of  Federal  f  imding 
for  wetlands  acquisition  has  been  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Account 
established  in  the  1930's.  The  sale  of 
migratory  bird  hunting  and  conserva- 
tion stamps— popularly  known  as  duck 
stamps— raises  approximately  $14.5 
millicm  per  year.  More  than  $225  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  for  habitat  acquisi- 
tion imder  this  popular  program. 

In  1961  Congress  passed  the  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act  to  accelerate  the  acqui- 
sition of  wetlands.  This  law  authorizes 
$200  million  to  be  appropriated  over  a 
10-year  period  as  a  loan  against  future 
duck  stamp  revenues.  The  authoriza- 
tion, which  has  resulted  in  appropria- 
tions of  more  than  $145  miUion.  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986.  If 
the  loan  is  not  forgiven  or  extended  it 
must  be  repaid  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1987  by  using  75  percent  of  the  duck 
stamp  revenues. 

Diulng  the  1950*8  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  States,  and  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Association  of  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Agencies  jointly  determined  that  12.5 
million  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat 
should  be  under  State  and  Federal 
protection.  The  Federal  share  of  this 
proposed  acquisition  was  placed  at  8 
million  acres,  including  3.5  million  al- 
r«tdy  owned. 

In  1976.  1.95  million  acres  of  the 
Federal  portion  remained  to  be  ac- 


quired, and  the  UJS.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  targeted  a  10-year  period  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  acquisition.  In  the  first  7 
years  of  the  period,  the  Service  wiU 
have  acquired  only  about  18  percent, 
or  359.410  acres.  Additional  Federal 
funds  must  be  provided  If  this  Impor- 
tant wetland  habitat  is  to  be  preserved 
before  it  is  permanently  lost. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  w(  '* 
extend  the  authorization  of  fui^i.^ 
under  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  for  10 
years,  and  forgive  repayment. 

Under  title  II.  Important  provisions 
are  included  to  raise  the  needed  funds. 
Section  201  would  provide  secretarial 
authority  to  charge  entrance  fees  at 
certain  designated  units  of  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and  the 
$3.5  million  to  $5  million  coUected 
would  be  placed  in  the  BCigratory  Bird 
Conservation  Fund.  In  this  way,  bird- 
watchers, nature  photographers  and 
other  nonhunters  would  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  support  wetland  con- 
servation. Holders  of  duck  stamps 
would  be  exempt  from  the  entrance 
fee. 

Section  202  would  in<arease  the  price 
of  duck  stamps  to  $15  over  a  4-year 
period.  Hunters  in  Texas  and  across 
the  Nation  have  traditionally  been 
willing  to  help  pay  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation, either  through  the  Pittman- 
Robertson.  Dingell-Johnson.  or  duck 
stamp  fees,  and  they  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  fund  an  increase  if  these 
funds  are  used  for  wetland  acquisition 
and  if  nonhunters  are  asked  to  pay  a 
fair  share  through  entrance  fees. 

Section  203  would  direct  that  duties 
on  imported  arms  and  ammunition  be 
(Mid  into  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Fund. 

Section  204  would  direct  that  $75 
million  be  authorized  each  year  for  an 
emergency  10-year  period,  to  come 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  for  Federal  and  State  wet- 
lands acquisition. 

The  bUl  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  for  wetlands  acquisi- 
tion by  authorizing  a  10-year  program 
of  matching  grants.  The  program 
would  make  $50  million  available  each 
year  for  grants  equal  to  75  percent  of 
project  costs. 

Another  important  provision  would 
require  that  the  Secretary  conduct  a 
study  and  prepare  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  wetland  losses 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  swamps,  bogs,  wet 
meadows.  fresh  and  saltwater 
marshes,  prairie  potholes  and  bottom- 
land hardwoods  that  make  up  wet- 
lands are  a  very  valuable  national  re- 
source. 

They  reduce  flood  volume  and  thiis 
reduce  flood  damage,  control  local 
storm  runoff,  recharge  ground  water 
supplies,  filter  pollutants  and  sedi- 
ments from  our  water,  control  erosion. 


increase  fisheries  production  and  offer 
a  variety  [of  recreatiooal,  educational 
and  sdenilfic  uses. 

Acquisition  and  protection  of  wet- 
lands should  have  the  sunwrt  of  htm- 
ters  and  honhtmters  alike,  and  I  bel- 
lieve  that  all  of  our  citizens  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  benefit 
from  this  |eglslation.» 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleasM  to  Join  Senator  Chatb 
today  as  $,  sponsor  of  the  Emergency 
Wetlands'  Conservation  Act  of  1985. 
This  measure  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  acquisition  and  protection 
of  one  oi!  our  Nation's  Important  re- 
sources—wetlands. 

Few  An^ericans  would  disagree  that 
wetlands  are  of  national  importance. 
Waterfowt  and  other  water  birds  are 
extremely  dependent  on,.,  wetlands 
thoughotit;  their  life  cyles.  a»  «re  many 
fur-bearing  animals.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fish 
caught  by  American  commerical  fish- 
ermen ate  dependent  on  estuarine 
areas  an4  their  associated  wetlands. 
These  ardas  also  buffer  the  effects  of 
storms,  ilurify  water,  aid  in  groimd 
water  ret^uu^  and  provide  substan- 
tial flood  control. 

The  Stiite  of  Maine  benefits  enor- 
moudy  ftom  its  wetlands.  Fish  and 
wildlife  nurtured  by  wetlands  provide 
recreational  hunting,  fishing  and  trap- 
ping opportunities  for  nearly  40,000 
people  in  our  State.  These  activities 
contribute  nearly  $120  million  annual- 
ly to  Maine's  economy.  More  than  $7 
million  is  received  fran  Ashing  and 
himting  licenses  alone. 

Wetlands  are  also  vital  to  the  com- 
mercial fish  and  shellfish  industry  in 
Maine.  Wetland  tidal  flats  represent 
48  percent  of  the  intertidal  habitats  of 
Maine.  Ffeherles  of  the  tidal  flats  rely 
heavily  on  organic  material  from  adja- 
cent coastal,  estuarian.  riverine,  and 
salt  marsh  habitats.  As  a  result,  many 
of  VLtixnty  commercial  fish  species,  in- 
cluding herring,  mackerel,  smelt,  hake, 
scup.  menhaden,  flounder,  cod.  had- 
dock, and  perch  are  dependent  upon 
wetlands  for  various  stages  in  their  life 
cycles.  In  recent  years  the  commerical 
fishing  harvest  in  Maine  has  totaled 
over  200 !  million  pounds  of  .fish  and 
shellfish  Worth  over  $100  million. 

The  ra^  of  destruction  of  wetland 
areas  is  truly  alarming.  Each  day  this 
Nation  loses  almost  1.000  acres  of  wet- 
lands to  dredging,  filling,  draining  and 
impoundinent.  We  are  losing  wetlands 
at  a  rat4  of  458.000  acres  per  yeu-. 
More  thin  100  millicm  acres— nearly 
half  of  the  wetlands  once  found  in  the 
lower  48  States— are  now  gone.  We 
must  as  a  nation  renew  our  efforts  to 
save  thesf  precious  resources. 

The  letlslation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  assist  the  Federal 
Oovemmient  and  the  States  in  meeting 
wetland  i  acquisition  goals.  The  bUl 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Do  charge  entrance  fees  at  cer- 
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curement  Improvement  Act  of  1985. 
The  basic  objective  of  this  act  is  to 
assist  the  DOD  in  better  managing  its 
procurement  program.  Oiven  the 
scarce  budget  resources  available  for 


tain  units  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  Holders  of  migratory 
bird  hunting  and  ccmaervatlon 
stamps— duck  stamps— would  be 
exempt  from  the  entrance  fee.  This 


fee,  thou^  nominal,  would  provide 
nonhunters  who  enjoy  wildlife,  such 
as  birdwatchers  and  nature  i^otogra- 
phers.  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  ac- 
quiring wildlife  habitat.  The  fee  would 
raise  from  $3.5  to  $5.0  million  with 
which  to  acquire  wetlands. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  gradually, 
over  4  years,  increase  the  price  of  duck 
stamps  from  $7.50  to  $15.  Himters 
since  1934.  have  piuvhased  migratory 
Urd  hunting  and  conservation 
stamps— or  duck  stamps.  The  sale  of 
these  stamps  has  raised  more  than 
$225  million  for  the  acquisition  of  over 
3  million  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat. 
Himters  have  always  been  willing  to 
pay  their  share  for  wfldlif e  manage- 
ment and  conservation  and  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  pay  more  to  in- 
crease wetland  acquisition  as  long  as 
others  are  also  willing  to  contribute. 
The  Increase  in  the  duck  stamp  would 
raise  an  additional  $14.5  million  annu- 
ally. 

The  legislation  would  direct  that 
duties  on  imported  arms  and  ammuni- 
tions be  used  for  wetland  acquisition. 
This  provision  would  raise  $9.5  million 
annually. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $75  million 
each  year,  for  an  emergency  10-year 
period,  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  for  Federal  and  State 
wetlands  acquisition.  Up  to  $50  million 
of  this  ftmdlng  would  be  available  for 
matching  grants  to  States  to  fund  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  State  wetland 
projects. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  accel- 
erate completion  of  the  National  Wet- 
lands Inventory  Program  for  mi4>ping 
the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service's  priority 
wetland  areas,  and  would  require  that 
the  Secretary  conduct  a  study  and  pre- 
pare a  report  to  Congress  regarding 
wetland  losses  in  the  United  States. 
The  t^^x&s  woiUd  examine  the  extent 
to  which  Federal  subsidies  encourage 
the  destruction  of  wetlands  and  would 
make  recommendations  for  the  conser- 
vation of  wetland  resources  based  on 
an  evaluation  and  comparison  of  aU 
management  alternatives. 

BCr.  President,  I  beUeve  this  measure 
is  an  important  step  toward  halting 
the  destruction  and  loss  of  our  Na- 
tion's wetlands.  I  look  forward  to  its 
early  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  PubUc  Woito  and 
by  the  Senate.* 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  742.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  weapon  systems  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Bsmm  raocranoDiT  mrsovmrar  ACT 
Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Defense  Pro- 


aUocation  to  defense  needs.  It  is  criti- 
cal  that  we  work  to  improve  our  de- 
fense procurement  sjrstem.  As  the 
costs  of  wei^wn  systems  rise— and  as 
the  portion  of  the  defense  budget  de- 
voted to  procurement  grows  in  coming 
years— we  must  leave  no  stone  im- 
tumed  in  our  search  for  ways  to  make 
the  defense  acquisition  process  more 
efficient. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  Pentagon  to  spend 
their  moneys  prudently.  Over  the  past 
year,  it  has  been  my  privUege  to  help 
lead  the  campaign  in  Congress  to 
achieve  necessary  defense  procure- 
ment reform.  As  chairman  of  the  new 
Defense  Acqtiisitlon  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee. I'm  determined  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee continues  woiking  to  restore 
the  taxpayers'  confidence  that  their 
investment  in  our  national  security  is 
being  safeguarded  by  requiring  the 
Pentagon  to  improve  its  management 
of  procurement— and  by  Insisting  that 
defense  contractors  provide  quality 
workmanship  at  reasonable  and  allow- 
able costs. 

On  February  20  of  this  year.  I  identi- 
fied in  a  statement  on  the  Senate  floor 
eight  concerns  about  the  defense  pro- 
curement process  which  I  think 
should  be  addressed  in  1985.  Over  the 
last  month,  the  Subcoomilttee  on  De- 
fense Acquisition  Policy  has  held  four 
hearings  to  consider  these  and  related 
subjects.  The  legislation  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  intended  to  address 
the  problems  which  I  discussed  last 
month. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  for 
my  coUeagues  the  provisions  of  this 
bUL  First,  the  bUl  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote competition  L  the  procurement 
of  major  weapon  systems.  It  does  this 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  establish  and  maintain  two  or  more 
pnxluction  sources  for  each  major 
weapon  system,  unless  certain  limited 
exceptions  are  met. 

It  is  often  stated  that  there  is  com- 
petition in  the  award  of  contracts  for 
major  weapon  sjrstems.  This  is  true,  to 
a  degree.  There  is  usually  an  initial 
competition,  but  once  the  contractor  is 
selected,  that  contractor  more  often 
than  not  has  a  mcmopoly  on  the 
system  throughout  production.  The 
Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1984  was  intended  in  part  to  address 
this  problem.  But  I  think  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  solving  the 
problem  is  to  make  it  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  that  we  have  at  least  two 
production  sources  for  major  we^wn 
systons  so  that  we  have  competition 
throughout  the  pnxluction  of  the 
sjrstem. 
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The  succen  of  a  dual  source  pro- 
curement strategy  has  often  been 
demoostrated.  The  Air  Force  believes 
that  the  continuing  competition  be- 
tween General  Electric  and  Pratt  & 
Whitney  for  the  production  of  the  al- 
ternate fighter  engine  is  likely  to  save 
more  than  $2  billion  through  the  life 
of  the  program.  The  Navy  believes  it  is 
saving  large  amounts  of  money  by  an- 
nually competing  its  procurement  of 
attack  submarines.  In  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  when  there  are  at  least  two 
production  sources,  competition  forces 
efficiency  and  thus  lower  costs. 

The  biU  does  provide  three  condi- 
tions for  a  waiver  of  this  requirement. 
If  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  two  or  more  production  sources 
would  result  in  substantial  duplication 
of  cost  to  the  Oovemment  which 
would  not  be  recovered  through  sav- 
ings from  competition,  then  a  single 
souice  is  permissible.  Similarly,  if  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
dual  sources  would  result  in  unaccept- 
able delay  in  the  prociirement.  the  re- 
quirement can  be  waived.  Finally,  if  a 
dual  or  multiple  source  strategy  is  not 
otherwise  in  the  national  interest,  the 
requirement  can  be  waived. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  planned  acqui- 
sition strategy  for  each  major  weapon 
system  by  the  time  that  a  budget  re- 
quest for  initial  production  of  the 
system  is  made.  If  the  acquisition 
strategy  is  established  before  the 
budget  request  for  initial  production  is 
made,  then  the  strategy  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  committees  with  the 
first  budget  submission  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  strategy. 

These  new  requirements  would 
apply  to  any  program  for  which  initial 
production  funds  are  requested  in 
fiscal  year  1987  or  thereafter. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  deals 
with  the  need  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  obtain  much  more  detailed 
and  reliable  information  about  what  it 
should  cost  a  contractor  to  build  a 
system.  This  new  requirement  would 
apply  only  in  the  case  of  noncompeti- 
tive contract  awards,  since  it  is  as- 
sumed that  competition  should  create 
a  sufficient  incentive  for  contractors 
to  minimise  costs. 

Under  the  bill,  a  should  cost  analysis 
will  have  to  be  performed  for  each 
major  weapon  system  contract  award- 
ed noncompetitively.  This  type  of 
analysis,  which  is  discussed  in  section 
15.810  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Reg- 
ulation, is  intended  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  determining 
whether  the  manufacturing  proce- 
dures of  a  contractor  are  optimiased  for 
cost.  In  other  words,  this  analysis  as- 
sists the  Government  in  determining 
whether  the  price  to  be  charged  by  a 
contractor  is  fair. 


Since  this  type  of  analysis  is  often 
expensive  and  time  consuming  to  per- 
form, the  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  criteria  for  waiv- 
ing the  requirement.  But  any  waivers 
issued  pursuant  to  the  criteria  will 
have  to  be  reported  to  the  Conunittees 
on  Armed  Services  in  the  Congress 
before  the  award  of  any  contract 
where  the  shotild  cost  analysis  is  re- 
quired but  wlU  not  have  been  per- 
formed. However,  the  Secretary  is  en- 
couraged where  it  is  cost  effective  to 
contract  these  analyses. 

There  requirements  will  apply  to  all 
contracts  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  thereafter. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  is  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  quality  of  the  acqui- 
sition work  force.  It  does  this  by  estab- 
lishing certain  minimum  requirements 
in  education,  training,  and  prior  expe- 
rience for  program  managers  of  major 
weapon  systems.  Specifically,  by  mid- 
1987  all  program  managers  will  have 
attended  a  program  management 
course  of  approximately  5  months  du- 
ration at  the  Defense  System  Manage- 
ment College  or  other  comparable  pro- 
gram of  similar  duration  and  content. 
By  mid- 1989,  program  managers  will 
have  had  8  years  of  prior  experience  In 
the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  sup- 
port of  weapon  systems,  of  which  at 
least  6  years  will  have  been  spent  In 
assignments  in  the  Army  Materiel 
Command.  Naval  Material  Command, 
Air  Force  Systems  Command,  or  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  bill  tries  to 
ensure  that  there  are  appropriate  pro- 
motion opportunities  to  the  rank  of 
flag  or  general  officer  for  military  offi- 
cers who  have  concentrated  their  ca- 
reers in  weapon  system  acquisition. 
Specifically,  by  January  1,  1990,  each 
service  will  be  required  to  ensure  that 
30  percent  of  officers  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  or  commo- 
dore shall  have  met  the  requirements 
to  be  a  program  manager  in  effect  at 
that  time  and  shall  have  been  assigned 
in  positions  dealing  directly  with  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  support 
of  weapon  systems  for  6  of  the  10 
years  prior  to  selection  for  promotion. 

The  bill  does  provide  for  waiver 
mechanisms  for  the  provisions  dealing 
with  mtnimiitn  qualifications  for  pro- 
gram managers  and  percentage  of  offi- 
cers promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  or  commodore  from  the  acqui- 
sition ranks. 

The  predecessor  task  force  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Acquisition 
Policy  held  a  hearing  on  October  18. 
1985,  regarding  quality  control  issues. 
The  testimony  at  that  hearing  indicat- 
ed that  there  was  no  formal  training 
for  quality  assurance  personnel  as- 
signed to  plant  representative  offices 
of  the  services.  The  fifth  part  of  this 
bill  Is  intended  to  correct  this  obvious 
deficiency.  Specifically,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  each  military 


department  to  develop  a  formal  intro- 
ductory training  program  of  not  less 
than  4  weeks  in  duration  for  all  qual- 
ity assurance  personnel  assigned  to 
plant  representative  offices,  and  fur- 
ther requires  the  attendance  of  all 
such  personnel  at  this  program  during 
the  first  6  months  of  their  service. 

Finally,  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Acquisition  Policy  held  a  hear- 
ing on  March  19  on  the  subject  of  per- 
missible employment  of  former  De- 
fense Department  employees.  At  this 
hearing,  the  testimony  indicated  that 
the  existing  reporting  obligations  in 
secUon  2397  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  are  not  adequate.  The  bill 
amends  the  current  reporting  require- 
ments, which  are  applicable  to  former 
Deputment  of  Defense  employees,  by 
specif  jringUiat  they  must  give  detailed 
information  on  any  duties  they  per- 
formed while  employed  in  the  DetNurt- 
ment  of  Defense  that  related  to  their 
current  employer. 

The  bill  also  imposes  a  new  report- 
ing requirement  on  defense  contrac- 
tors which  hire  persons  who  formerly 
worked  on  matters  relating  to  that 
contractor.  These  reports  will  require 
information  that  will  disclose  any  po- 
tential conflict  of  interest,  improper 
use  of  Government  confidential  infor- 
mation that  may  arise  from  such  em- 
ployment. The  reports  will  also  dis- 
close when  the  contractor  first  dis- 
cussed employment  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  employee. 

The  final  provision  In  the  bill  contin- 
ues a  program  created  last  year  which 
provides  for  cooperative  agreements  to 
be  made  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  nonprofit  organizations 
that  provide  technical  assistance  to 
firms  seeking  to  bid  on  defense  con- 
tracts. 

Two  million  dollars  was  authorized 
in  fiscal  year  1984  for  this  procure- 
ment technical  assistance  program. 
While  these  funds  are  yet  to  be  ex- 
pended, there  has  been  a  tremendous 
interest  expressed  by  prospective  and 
current  procurement  outreach  efforts 
at  the  State  and  local  leveL 

I  am  confident  that  this  package  of 
defense  procurement  reforms  wiU  be 
of  importance  in  ensuring  that  there  is 
more  competition  at  the  Department 
of  Defense;  that  contracting  officers 
have  the  cost  information  they  need 
to  effectively  negotiate  contracts:  that 
we  have  well  qualified  program  man- 
agers: that  concentatlon  of  one's  mili- 
tary career  in  weapon  sjwtems  acquisi- 
tion will  offer  ample  opportunity  for 
high  level  promotion;  that  quality  as- 
surance personnel  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  trained;  and  that  activi- 
ties of  former  Defense  Department 
employees  who  have  been  previously 
involved  with  weapon  system  acquis- 
tion  while  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment  and   who   accept   employment 


with  defease  contractors  are  fully  dis- 
clooed. 

It  is  my  |)ellef  that  the  Defmse  Pro- 
curement ;lmprovement  Act  of  1986 
provides  p^tKtical  and  appropriate  so- 
lutions to  ^me  of  the  problems  in  the 
acquisition  process  we  have  examined 
in  our  hediings  over  the  past  several 
months.  This  package  of  procurement 
reforms  is  by  no  means  a  cure-all,  but 
it  is  further  evidence  of  our  determi- 
nation thut  our  defense  acquisition 
sjrstem.  missive  and  complex  as  it  is. 
can  and  must  be  better  managed  to 
ensure  thaft  we  are  proctuing  the  right 
weapons  at  reasonable  cost. 

I  would:  welcome  the  support  of 
other  Senators  for  this  legislation. 

I  ask  uaanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  thcj  biU  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

There  txing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordewd  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBD.  ad  follows: 

i  S.743 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repn$entatlveM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  ataembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "Defense  Procure- 
ment ImpnMrement  Act  of  1985". 

coiiasKSsioHAi.  mntuiQS  un  roucr 

Sic.  3.  The  Consreas  flndi  that  the  proc- 
ess by  whici  the  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
quires weapbn  systems  can  be  Improved— 

(1)  by  promoting  continuous  oompettUon 
throughout  the  period  of  time  in  which  a 
system  Is  acquired,  when  it  is  cost-effective 
to  do  so: 

(2)  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  make  thorough  estimates  of  wlut  it 
should  cost  to  manufacture  a  particular 
weMxm  system: 

(3)  by  enstuing  tliat  the  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  have  Aibstantial  responsibility  of  the 
acquisition  >of  weapon  systems  are  highly 
qualifed: 

(4)  by  ensuring  that  the  career  path  for 
military  officers  who  liave  spedaliaed  In  the 
acquisition  pf  weapon  systems  offers  suffl- 
cent  opportunity  for  advancement  and  pro- 
motion:      ' 

(5)  by  providing  mandatory  training  for 
personnel  responsible  for  enforcing  quality 
assurance  ib  the  manufacture  of  weapon 
systems;  an4 

(6)  by  promoting  full  disdosure  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  einployees  of  defense  contractors 
who  are  former  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  were  previously  in- 
volved with  the  acquisition  of  weapon  sys- 
tems whUe  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

uapiMiiiom 

Sk.  3.  In  |hls  Act— 

(1)  "Pull  scale  engineering  devtiopment" 
means  all  detafl  design  of  a  system  for  the 
production  6f  that  system  to  begin. 

(2)  "maJcf  defense  acquisition  program" 
has  the  sanle  meaning  as  provided  In  section 
13»(aXl)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  "AoqOisitlon  strategy"  means  a  plan 
for  the  ini^uction  of  a  system,  including 
such  oHisiderations  as  the  number  of  units 
to  be  manufactured,  number  of  manufactur- 
ers, the  procurement  schedule,  the  types  of 
components  to  be  procured  directly  by  the 
OovemmeiA,  and  other  similar  consider- 
ations. 


(4)  "Should  cost  analysis"  means  the  type 
of  analysis  referred  to  In  section  15.810  of 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation. 

(5)  "Competitive  procedures"  lias  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  2302  of 
Utle  10,  United  States  Code. 

(6)  "Program  manager"  means,  in  the  case 
of  a  weaptm  system  the  Individual  assigned 
by  the  military  department  concerned  to 
liave  overall  responsibility  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  we^HHi  system. 

(7)  "Plant  representative  office"  means  an 
office  of  the  Department  of  Defense  estab- 
lislied  at  the  plant  facilities  of  a  defense 
contractor  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
dose  contact  with  the  contractor  and  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  United  States 
under  the  contract  with  the  contractor. 

coMPEnnoR 
Sic.  4.  (a)  Before  the  completion  of  the 
fuU  scale  engineering  development  of  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  prepare  an  acquisi- 
tion strategy  for  such  program. 

(b)  The  acquisition  strategy  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  require  the 
estaldishment  and  maintenance  of  two  or 
more  production  sources  for  the  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  develop  and  imple- 
ment an  acquisition  strategy  providing  for  a 
single  production  source  only  when— 

(1)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
two  or  more  production  soimxs  for  a  pro- 
gram would  result  In  substantial  duplication 
of  cost  to  the  United  States  which  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  recovered  through  competition: 

(2)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
two  or  more  production  sources  for  a  pro- 
gram would  result  in  unacceptable  delays  In 
fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense:  or 

(3)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
two  or  more  production  sources  for  a  pro- 
gram Is  otherwise  not  in  the  national  securi- 
ty Interests  of  the  United  States. 

<d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  explaining  the  planned  acqui- 
sition strategy  for  each  major  defense  acqui- 
sition program  not  later  than  the  time  that 
a  budget  request  for  Initial  production  of 
the  system  is  made.  An  acquisition  strategy 
that  has  been  established  for  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Ctmgress  with  the  first  budget  re- 
quest submitted  to  the  Congress  following 
the  establishment  of  such  strategy. 

(e)  In  the  event  ttiat  the  acquisition  strat- 
egy for  a  major  defense  acquisition  program 
does  not  require  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  two  or  more  production 
sources,  the  Secretary  shall  set  forth  In  the 
report  provided  piusuant  to  subsection  (d) 
an  explanation  of  how  the  program  quali- 
fies under  the  standards  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (c)  to  be  produced  with  only  a  single 
production  source. 

(f)  This  section  shall~apply  to  programs 
for  which  initial  production  funds  are  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1987  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

COST  BTmATKS 

Sk.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
perfwm  a  should  cost  analysis  for  each 
major  defense  acquisition  program  for 
wtiich  a  contract  is  to  be  awarded  imder 
other  than  competitive  procedures. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  may  estat>- 
lish  criteria  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department,  on  a  non-delegable 
basis,  to  waive  the  requirement  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  Any  such  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  sliall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services  of  the 


Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
may  not  take  effect  for  a  period  of  60  days 
after  the  date  of  submission. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  sliall  report 
any  waiver  of  the  requiranent  of  subsection 
(a>  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RQ>resentatives  at 
least  30  days  before  tbe  award  of  any  con- 
tract for  a  maior  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram with  revect  to  whioh  a  required 
should  cost  analysis  will  not  t>e  performed. 

(d)  The  preparation  of  the  should  cost 
analysis  may  be  performed  by  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  under  con- 
tract. 

(e)  This  section  shall  apply  to  all  con- 
tracts awarded  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  subse- 
quent fiscal  yeaiB. 

AOQUismoii  woaa  roaci 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  shall  iasoe  regulations  estab- 
lishing minimum  requirements  in  education, 
training,  and  prior  experience  for  program 
managers  of  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 


(b)  The  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  require,  at  a  minimum,  that 
to  be  assigned  to  duty  as  a  program  manag- 
er a  person  must— 

(1)  Iiave  attended  a  program  management 
course  of  approximately  five  months  dura- 
ticm  at  the  Defense  Systems  Management 
College  or  aome  comparable  program  of 
similar  duration  and  content:  and 

(2)  have  bad  eight  years  of  total  experi- 
ence In  tbe  acquisition,  support,  and  mainte- 
nance of  weapon  systems,  at  least  six  yean 
of  which  was  spent  in  assignments  in  the 
Army  Ifatolel  Command,  Naval  ICatertel 
Command.  Air  Force  Systems  Control,  or 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command. 

(e)  Tlie  regulation  to  be  Issued  pursuant 
to  sulisection  (a)  may  permit  tbe  Secretary 
of  a  military  department,  on  a  non-delega- 
ble basis,  to  issue  waivers  of  the  mlnlmimB 
requirements  In  sulweetion  (b)  if  tlie  criteria 
in  such  regulation  for  waiteis  are  satisfied 

FROMonoa  orpUaivaixiAS  rox  muzuiT  or- 
picaas  WHOSE  *•*——■  abk  coKcaaTBATaD 
ni  TRX  ACQUismoa,  wumBiuKa.  aim  sup- 

POKT  OF  WKAPOa  STSTEIfS 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Of  the  total  number  of  military 
officers  selected  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  any  calendar  year  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  or  commodore, 
not  less  than  20%  of  such  officers— 

(1)  shall  have  met  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  section  106(b);  and 

(2)  sball  have  been  assigned  in  positions 
deaUng  directly  with  the  acquisition,  main- 
tenance, and  support  of  weapon  systems  for 
six  of  tbe  ten  years  prior  to  selection  for 
promotion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  dmart- 
ment  may  waive  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  if  the  Secretary  notifies  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  at  least  30 
days  before  the  publication  of  a  list  of  offi- 
cers selected  for  promotion  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral or  commodore. 

TRAIHIIIG  roa  qOALITT  ASSUBAMCS  RBSOHIIB. 

&c.  8.  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment shall  develop  a  formal  introduc- 
tory training  program  of  not  leas  than  four 
weeks  in  duration  for  all  quality  assurance 
personnel  assigned  to  plant  reiHesentaUve 
offices  of  that  military  department.  Attend- 
ance at  such  program  during  the  first  six 
months  of  an  individual's  service  in  quality 
assiuance  is  mandatory. 
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8k.  0.  (a)  Section  2397(bK3XF)  of  UUe  10. 
UnlMd  autea  Code,  ia  amended  by  striUng 
out  the  period  and  biaertinc  in  lieu  thereof: 
".  iadtidlnc  weeiflc  and  detailed  informa- 
tion on  any  duties  auch  person  performed 
relatinc  to  any  contract  with  the  defense 
contractor  by  whom  auch  person  ia  em- 
ployad." 

(b)  Section  3397  of  such  Utle  ia  further 
amended  by  insertlnc  after  aubaection  (c) 
the  followlnc  new  aubaaction  (dK 

"(d)  A  defense  contractor  which  employs  a 
petaon  dcseribed  in  subsectton  (bxi)  shall 
foe  a  report  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  that 
person  if  that  person,  during  the  two  years 
Immediately  preoedlnc  the  date  on  which 
that  person  became  employed  by  the  con- 
tractor and  while  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  performed  any  duties  per- 
tainlnc  to  any  contract  between  such  con- 
tractor and  the  Department  of  Defenae. 
The  Infonnation  filed  by  the  contractor 
shall  contain  the  following  information: 

"(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  d^ense 
contractor  reporting. 

"(2)  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
report  relates. 

"(3)  A  specific  and  detailed  description  of 
the  duties  of  the  person  as  they  pertained 
to  that  defenae  contractor  while  the  person 
was  on  active  duty  or  waa  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"(4)  A  specific  and  detaUed  description  of 
the  duties  of  the  persim  with  the  defenae 
contractor  regarding  any  government  con- 
tract, program,  activity,  at  matter  of  such 
defense  contractor  for  which  such  person 
had  any  offldal  responsibility  while  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  government. 

"(5)  Hie  date  on  which  discussions  be- 
tween sndi  person  and  the  contractor  re- 
garding the  employment  of  such  person  by 
the  defense  oontnctra-  began.". 


A  defenae  contractor  ahall  file  such  a  report 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  with  respect 
to  any  peraon  before  February  16  of  the 
fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  peraon  is  employed  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

(c>  Subsections  (d).  <e).  and  (f)  of  section 
3397  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
bneby  redealgnated  as  subsections  (e),  (f). 
and  <g)  respectively. 

(b)  The  amendmenu  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  January  1.  19M. 
but  ahall  not  applly  to  any  person  in  the 
employ  of  a  contractor  on  such  date  so  long 
as  the  person  remains  in  the  continuous  em- 
ployment of  that  contractor. 

BBsusaauBanoii  or  paoctnniBR  TscmncAL 
aaanraacB  ooorBunvi  saaimairr  pboobaii 

Sw.  10.  (a)  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated 13.000.000  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  19*7  to  be  available  for  the  purpoae  of 
fonlalitav  T~"*"**~'*  to  carry  out  procure- 
ment H"'*"*«~'  assistsnre  programs  pursu- 
ant to  eoopeiattve  agreements  under  Chap- 
ter 143  of  Utle  10.  nmted  Statea  Code. 

(b)  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  1960  and  1967  such  ad- 
dttlonal  soma  aa  are  necessary  to  defray  the 
eapenses  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  143  of  title  10.  United  Statea  Code 
during  such  fiscal  years  tnclndlng  the  ex- 
penssa  related  to  the  employment  of  any  ad- 
ditional personnel  necessary  to  administer 
auch  poaitlons. 


arracnva  DATis 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1. 19M. 

(bxi)  SecUon  6<bMl)  shaU  take  effect  on 
June  30,  1987. 

(3)  Section  «(bX3)  shaU  take  effect  on 
June  30. 1989. 

(3)  Section  7  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1,1990. 


By  Bfr.  STMM8: 
S.  743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  employee  awards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXATIOa  or  BMFLOTB  AWAXDS 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  em- 
ployee awards.  This  bill  would  clarify 
the  tax  treatment  of  employee  awards 
to  the  employee  recipients. 

Present  law— section  274  (bXlKc) 
and  (bK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  amended  by  ERTA— allows  an 
employer  to  deduct  up  to  $400.  and  in 
the  case  of  qualified  plan  awards,  up 
to  $1,600.  of  the  cost  of  employee 
achievement  awards;  that  is,  items  of 
tangible  personal  property  awarded  by 
reason  of  an  employee's  length  of  serv- 
ice, productivity  or  safety  achieve- 
ment. It  Is  clear  that  the  intent  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  ERTA  amendments  to 
section  a74(b)  of  the  code,  raising  the 
dollar  limits  for  deductible  employee 
awards,  was  that  eligible  gifts  should 
be  excluded  from  an  employee's 
income.  Absent  such  an  exclusion 
from  the  Income  of  an  employee  recip- 
ient, the  ERTA  amendments  would 
have  little,  if  any,  practical  effect. 

The  ERTA  provision,  however,  did 
not  provide  for  any  exclusion  of  the 
value  of  employee  awards  from  the  re- 
cipient's gross  income,  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  whether  an  employer's 
award  to  an  employee  constitutes  tax- 
able compensation  or  a  gift  excludable 
from  gross  income  depends  upon  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  award.  The  potential  taxation  to 
employees  of  achievement  awards 
brings  into  question  the  viability  of 
these  award  programs  by  making  the 
awards  far  less  attractive  to  the  recipi- 
ent. 

The  intent  of  adopting  the  ERTA 
amendments  to  section  274(b)  of  the 
code  was  to  make  employee  recogni- 
tion awards  more  available  and  appeal- 
ing. Employee  awards  by  their  nature 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  a 
business  and  its  employees,  an  objec- 
tive that  should  not  be  discouraged  by 
the  tax  laws.  Present  law  discourages 
employers  from  adopting  employee  in- 
centive award  programs  by  making 
such  programs  unattractive  to  employ- 
ee recipients. 

This  bill  offers  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, nondiscriminatory  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  taxability  of  em- 


ployee awards.  The  proposal  draws  on 
the  language  of  secUon  274<bKlXC)  of 
the  code,  and  would  exclude  from  an 
employee-recipient's  income  up  to 
$360.  and.  in  the  case  of  .qualified  plan 
awards,  up  to  $1,000  of  the  value  of  all 
awards  deductible  to  an  employer 
under  that  section.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes reporting  requirements  for 
awards  above  the  excludable  dollar 
limits.  to  enstire  that  nonexcludable 
amounts  are  Included  in  income. 

The  exclusion  of  employee  awards 
from  the  income  of  the  recipient 
should  not  be  restricted  to  any  one 
tjriie  of  eligible  property,  as  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  last  year  in  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  but. 
rather,  should  include  all  items  de- 
ductible to  the  employer.  Any  exclu- 
sion for  employee  awards  must  reflect 
the  Intent  of  the  ERTA  amendments 
to  section  274(b).  to  promote  awards 
that  strengthen  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  business  and  its  employees. 
Any  restriction  that  would  limit 
awards  to  a  particular  type  of  proper- 
ty has  no  foundation  in  the  original 
section  274(b)  nor  the  ESITA  amend- 
ments. The  fact  that  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  restricting  an  employer's 
ability  to  make  a  meaningful  noncash 
award  to  its  employees  or  for  favoring 
one  type  of  property  over  another,  was 
recognized  by  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984  when  it  eliminated  the  restric- 
tive Senate  proposal. 

Indeed,  the  absence  of  adequate 
choices  could  have  the  effect  of  not 
motivating  employees  whose  personal 
tastes  would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  re- 
stricted items  offered.  Where  employ- 
ees do  not  have  any  interest  in  the 
items  being  offered,  they  have  no  in- 
centive to  achieve  the  accomplish- 
ments which  the  employer  wishes  to 
reward. 

Employee  incentive  awards  should 
be  promoted  because  such  awards 
produce  an  important  national  bene- 
fit. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rec- 
ognition of  employee  achievement 
serves  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  the 
work  force,  fosters  pride  on  the  part  of 
individual  employees,  and  enhances 
employer-employee  relationships. 

The  employee  award  industry  be- 
lieves that  employee  achievement 
awards  are  excludable  gifts  that  have 
never  constituted  taxable  income. 
Similarly,  most  taxpayers  take  the  po- 
sition that  employee  awards  constitute 
gifts  excludable  from  the  employee's 
income.  Because  employee  achieve- 
ment awards  have  not  previously  been 
taxed,  then,  this  proposal  should  not 
result  in  a  revenue  loss.  Indeed,  the 
bill  may  even  raise  revenue  because  it 
will  tax  all  award  items  above  the  $250 
and  $1,000  limits  for  the  first  time. 
The  bill  includes  reporting  reqiiire- 
ments  to  help  ensure  that  all  awards 
above  the  excludable  dollar  limits  are 
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included  in  the  taxable  tnocnne  of  the 
employe^  recipient* 

By  Ifr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  provide 
protection  for  agricultural  purchasers 
of  farm  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculttre.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
raoTKTioU  roa  AoaicnuinuL  nnuausos  or 

I  rAKMPRODOCTS 

•  Mr.  tOCHRAH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
redress  «  serious  inequity  faced  by  the 
good-faifih  buyers  of  farm  products.  I 
refer  to  section  9-307(1)  of  Uie  Uni- 
form Ckimmercial  Code,  the  so-called 
farm  products  exception  that  forces 
farm  product  buyers  to  search  out  all 
liens  which  may  exist  on  all  farm 
products  they  buy.  However,  if  a  lien 
should  go  undiscovered  or  is  recorded 
inaocurabely  and  the  farmer  defaults, 
the  good-faith  buyer  can  be  legally 
forced  to  pay  the  lender. 
SecUo^  9-307(1)  states: 

A  buye^  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, oths  than  a  person  buying  farm  prod- 
ucts from  a  person  engaged  in  farming  oper- 
aUons,  takes  free  of  a  security  interest  cre- 
ated by  Ms  seller  ev«i  though  the  security 
interest  !•  perfected  and  even  though  the 
buyer  Icnows  of  Its  existence  .  .  ." 

In  other  words,  think  twice  about 
buying  i!arm  products,  unless  you  are 
willing  to  spend  the  time,  money,  and 
manpower  to  check  out  all  liens  that 
might  exist  in  hundreds  of  daily  trans- 
actions, or  be  willing  to  double  your 
cost  of  ^ose  products  through  possi- 
ble double  pajrment. 

This  Utnguage  treats  agricultural 
producers  and  buyers  differently  than 
any  oth^r  businessmen.  The  risk  faced 
by  inno^nt  buyers  of  farm  products 
exists  nowhere  else  in  XJM.  commerce. 
In  no  other  transaction  is  the  buyer 
asked  to  perform  the  role  of  guarantor 
on  a  loan  in  which  he  had  no  input  or 
control,  while  receiving  no  compensa- 
tion for  assuming  such  risk. 

This  double-Jeopardy  situation  has 
hung  dua  the  heads  of  bonafide 
buyers  pf  mortgaged  grain,  cotton, 
livestodt.  and  poultry  since  the  early 
1950's.  ttlBk  exposure— indeed,  the  in- 
cidence of  actual  double  payment— has 
worsened  dramatically  during  this 
time  of  jdepressed  farm  Income.  What 
we  see  today  is  what  we  have  feared 
throughput  our  delibRAtions  on  the 
crisis  m  farm  credit— the  so-called 
ripple  ^ttect  of  a  stagnating  farm 
economy  as  more  farmers,  many 
through  no  fault  of  their  owh.  default 
on  secured  debts,  leaving  the  innocent 
buyer  to  pay  a  second  time  or  lose  title 
to  his  purchase.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  for  many  small  busi- 
nesses buying  farm  products,  a  single 
double-payment  Judgment  can  speU 
the  difference  between  surviving  these 
uncertain  economic  times  or.  quite 
simply,  koing  out  of  business. 


The  agricultural  community  is  very 
rightly  concerned  about  this  grave  sit- 
uation for  four  reasons. 

First,  it  places  an  undue  financial 
burden  on  maitets  to  which  producers 
sell  their  production.  We  should  be  es- 
pecially interested  in  any  situation 
which  reduces  the  economic  vitality  of 
our  domestic  agricultural  markets. 

Second,  as  the  problem  wtn-sens.  it 
adversely  affects  individual  farmers,  as 
well  as  their  markets.  Farmers  buy 
products  from  other  farmers,  such  as 
feeder  catUe  and  pigs,  breeding  stock, 
grain  and  hay.  and  are  being  forced  to 
pay  twice  for  these  products  as  their 
suppliers  default  on  secured  debts. 

Third,  risk  exposiu^  and  actual 
losses  from  double  payment  are  re- 
flected in  the  prices  paid  to  farmers 
and  are  passed  on  to  other  producers 
in  terms  of  higher  marketing  fees  and 
processing  costs,  and  eventually  are  re- 
flected in  higher  consumer  prices  for 
meat.  milk,  and  eggs. 

Fourth,  current  law  forces  innocent 
buyers  of  farm  products  to  become  un- 
willing loan  giiarantors,  in  essence  as- 
siuning  the  credit  supervision  responsi- 
bilities that  rightly  belong  with  the 
lender  who  is  making  the  profit  off 
the  loan  to  begin  with.  At  the  same 
time,  farm  product  buyers  have  no 
control  over  the  lender's  practice,  and 
receive  no  compensation  in  the  form 
of  interest  to  cover  the  risk  exposiire 
and  Jeopardy  imknowingly  and  unwill- 
ingly assumed^ 

My  bill  extends  the  traditional  pro- 
tections of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  to  the  good-faith  buyers  of  farm 
products  in  two  ways. 

It  would  delete  the  "farm  products 
exception"  language  in  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code,  but 

It  provides  a  simple  mechanism 
under  which  lenders  may  choose  to 
protect  their  security  interests 
through  actual  notice  to  prospective 
buyers  that  a  lien  exists. 

The  bill  does  not  force  the  lenders  to 
do  apything  if  they  feel  their  loan 
portfolios  are  sufficiently  strong.  How- 
ever, if  they  choose  to  protect  their  in- 
terests through  notification  of  buyers, 
they  may  set  up  a  sjrstem  which  most 
appropriately  suits  their  own  needs 
and  business  practices.  At  the  same 
time,  if  a  seller  wishes  to  protect  him- 
self and  his  credit  rating,  he  may  pro- 
vide notice  to  the  buyer  that  a  lien 
exists.  Under  my  bill,  once  a  buyer  has 
received  notice,  he  would  be  legally  ob- 
Uvuted  to  follow  whatever  repajrment 
instructions  the  lender  felt  necessary 
to  protect  his  security  interest. 

My  biU  will  also  return  uniformity  to 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  In  the 
last  few  years,  agricultural  interests, 
increasingly  burdened  with  double 
payments  and  the  risk  of  greater 
damage,  have  sought  relief  within  the 
various  State  legislatures.  Before  1983, 
only  six  States  had  enacted  legislation 
to  specif icaJly  remedy  this  problem  by 


redistributing  the  risk  In  agricultural 
lending  over  all  the  prlncftial  parties. 
Today,  nearly  20  States  have  taken  or 
are  considering  action,  with  no  two 
States  having  taken  identical  action. 
This  situation  has  created  unwarrant- 
ed confusion  and  stiU  greater  expense 
for  the  majority  of  companies  doing 
business  in  several  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  745.  A  bill  to  increase  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  imported  sheet 
vinyl  flooring;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


OOTT  OH  ntrORIBlt 


TotTLTUKmsma 


•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
store some  tariff  equity  to  a  small  but 
still  healthy  American  industry  which 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  export 
its  products.  The  bill  would  temporari- 
ly raise  the  duty  on  sheet  vinyl  floor- 
ing to  a  level  equal  to  the  negotiated 
tariff  rate  of  foreign  producers.  The 
purpose  of  this  temporary  increase  is 
to  encourage  Elurope  and  Canada  to 
reduce  their  duties  on  this  product,  so 
that  our  companies  can  sell  there  as 
freely  as  they  can  sell  here.  At 
present,  the  duty  rate  on  sheet  vinyl 
floor  imported  into  the  United  States 
is  6.1  percent,  while  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  duty  is  14  percent, 
and  the  Canadian  duty  is  13.9  percent. 
The  U.S.  tariff  on  sheet  vinyl  flooring 
was  bargained  away  during  a  period 
when  the  tariff  rate  was  not  terribly 
important,  because  the  UJ8.  industry 
enjoyed  patent  protection  on  the  key 
technology.  As  those  patents  have  ex- 
pired over  the  last  4  years,  the  dispari- 
ty of  tariff  rates  began  to  show  up  in 
increased  inqx>rts  from  Europe  and 
Canada.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not 
to  stop  those  imports,  but  to  remove 
the  barriers  to  our  producers  export- 
ing to  their  maiicets. 

The  curr«it  duty  rate  differentials 
create  a  definite  incentive  for  U.S. 
firms  to  Jump  over  the  tariff  and 
locate  plants  in  Europe  and  Canada  at 
a  cost  of  U.S.  Jobs.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  remedy  that  situation. 

I  would  prefer  that  this  bill  were  not 
necessary— that  our  Eurcq>ean  and  C^ 
nadian  trading  partners  would  agree 
to  reduce  their  tariffs  to  the  same 
levels  as  ours.  Indeed,  it  would  be  best 
if  the  duty  rates  on  these  products 
were  reduced  to  zero  in  all  countries. 
Until  that  occurs,  I  believe  this  bill 
should  be  enacted  into  law  to  encour- 
age the  European  Community  and 
C^anada  to  reduce  their  duties  to  the 
U.S.  tariff  rate.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

8.  746.  A  Mil  to  require  the  National 

Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board  to 

provide  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 

the  designer  drug  problem  and  make 
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recommendations  to  Consress  for  nec- 
essary legislation:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

usswiMirr  or  tbb  oauons  nsuo  pkoblsm 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
surreys  the  reality  of  drug  abuse  In 
this  country  and  the  constant  flood  of 
Illegal  narcotics  that  threatens  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  roton  for  any  more 
bad  news.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
some  new  bad  news;  a  developing  prob- 
lem that  is  left  unaddressed  and  unre- 
solved poses  Immense  public  health 
and  law  enforcement  difficulties  for 
the  future.  In  the  parlance  of  Califor- 
nia, where  this  problem  Is  emerging, 
they  are  called  designer  drugs.  One  ob- 
server warns  if  they  move  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  designer  drugs,  "may 
well  topple  America's  70-year  policy  of 
drug  control  and  spark  a  public  health 
disaster  of  overdose  deaths,  poison- 
ings, and  addiction."  And  in  aU  likeli- 
hood they  will  spread  to  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

What  is  a  designer  drug?  Originally 
It  was  a  drug  synthetically  created  by 
chemists  and  designed  to  fit  the  tastes 
of  individual  clients.  Now  it  refers  to  a 
broader  phenomenon  of  chemists 
modifying  controlled  substances  to 
produce  analogs  or  chemical  cousins  of 
these  substances  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  Jis  adding  a  fluoride  or  an  extra 
carbon  molecule,  a  new  drug  Is  created 
which  will  produce  the  high  or  eupho- 
ria the  user  seeks  but  Is  not  illegal. 
Eventually  DEA  may  move  to  control 
this  new  substance  but  the  enterpris- 
ing chemist  will  probably  already  be 
marketing  smne  new  variations.  The 
purveyor  of  designer  drugs  can  stay 
ahead  of  the  law  indefinitely. 

The  United  States  is  devoting  con- 
siderable resources  and  manpower  to 
the  effort  to  contain  the  flow  of 
heroin,  cocaine,  and  marijuana.  In 
light  of  the  damage  these  narcotics  in- 
flict on  our  society  and  the  crime  they 
spawn.  I  think  we  should  be  doing 
more.  However,  whatever  success  we 
achieve  in  destroying  drug  crops  and 
interdicting  drug  shipments  will  be  of 
little  consequence  if  the  opiimt  fields 
of  Asia  and  the  coca  fields  of  Colombia 
are  replaced  by  clandestine  laborato- 
ries in  the  U.8. 

At  this  point,  designer  drugs  repre- 
sent a  small  but  growing  factor  in 
overall  drug  use.  The  chief  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dlvislain  of  Drug  Programs 
projects  that  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
State's  heroin  users  are  now  taking 
some  fentanyl  analog  to  feed  their 
habit.  The  more  alarming  facts  are  not 
the  present  statistics  but  the  danger- 
ous potential  of  these  substances. 
These  drugs  can  be  made  in  small  labs, 
with  minimal  materials  and  with  read- 
ily available  chemical  formulas.  A  $500 
Investment  in  chemicals  can  produce  a 
$3  million  batch  of  synthetic  heroin. 
In  testimony  before  the  President's 


Commlsion  on  Organised  Crime  it  was 
estimated  that  a  single  chemist  work- 
ing an  8  hour  day  could,  u«dng  the 
more  potent  fentanyl  derviatives. 
supply  the  entire  Nation's  heroin 
demand  on  an  on-going  basis.  Soon,  if 
not  already,  organised  crime  will  rec- 
ognise that  designer  drugs  represent 
an  easy  and  immensely  profitable 
means  of  supplying  narcotics. 

The  disturbing  nature  of  designer 
drugs  is  not  simply  that  they  are  an- 
other source  of  illicit  narcotics.  De- 
signer drugs  pose  additional  and  very 
troubling  problems  in  terms  of  the 
public  health  consequences  and  our 
law  enforcement  response. 

The  more  commonly  used  drugs— co- 
caine, marijuana,  and  heroin— take  a 
terrible  toll  on  their  users  in  health 
problems  and  even  death.  Designer 
drugs  multiply  these  risks  and  open 
the  door  to  long  term  neurodegenera- 
tive diseases,  adding  an  entirely  new 
dimension  to  the  drug  abuse  problems. 
At  least  with  the  more  traditional 
drugs  there  Is  some  understanding  of 
what  physically  happens  to  the  user. 
Each  batch  of  synthetic  heroin  or 
some  other  z^ialot  represents  a  chemi- 
cal game  of  Russian  roulette  for  the 
user.  The  fentanyl  analogs,  sold  as 
heroin,  are  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  times  more  potent  than  mor- 
phine. Infinitesimal  amounts  of  the 
drug  can  cause  profound  reactions.  Al- 
ready they  have  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  90  persons. 

Beyond  the  great  risk  of  overdose  is 
the  risk  of  incurring  severe  neurologi- 
cal impairment.  No  one  knows  what  is 
in  each  batch  of  designer  drugs.  They 
are  not  tested:  there  is  no  process  to 
remove  contaminants  or  unwanted 
compounds:  and  the  potential  is  very 
real  that  a  highly  toxic  compound  wlU 
hit  the  streets.  In  California  a  sub- 
stance known  as  MPTP  was  circulated 
as  "new  heroin."  It  has  caused  severe 
brain  damage  similar  to  end-stage  Par- 
kinson's disease.  California  health  au- 
thorities estimate  that  as  many  as  600 
users  of  this  substance  may  develop 
the  symptoms  of  Parkinson's  disease. 
The  human  and  medical  economic 
costs  of  such  an  epidemic  are  almost 
Incalculable.  More  recently,  a  designer 
drug  user  has  been  identified  with  the 
neuorological  symptoms  of  Hunting- 
ton's chorea,  a  debilitating  and  eventu- 
aUy  fatal  disease. 

AU  the  signs  indicate  that  designer 
drugs  will  be  a  major  pari  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem  of  the  future.  If  that 
proves  to  be  the  case,  the  public 
health  consequences  of  drug  use  may 
be  entering  an  entirely  new  and  fright- 
ening dimension. 

Are  we  prepared  to  take  action  to 
sUh)  this  looming  crisis?  The  answer  is 
not  encouraging.  Synthetic  narcotic 
analogs  can  be  developed  and  pro- 
duced faster  than  they  can  be  identi- 
fied and  controlled.  Even  with  the 
emergency   scheduling   provisions    of 


the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  the 
clandestine  labs  can  always  stay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  with  a 
slightly  different  compound  that  is 
not  yet  on  the  schedule  of  controUed 
drugs.  DEA  could  end  up  adding  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  new  entries  to 
the  list  of  iUegal  drugs  with  UtUe 
Impact  on  the  availability  of  designer 
drugs. 

DEA  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  experienced  consider- 
able problems  in  identifying  synthetic 
narcotic  analogs.  They  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  detect  in  drug  samples  or  body 
fluids,  as  detection  requires  the  most 
sensitive  analytical  techniques.  Be- 
cause of  their  extreme  potency  they 
are  cut  with  large  amounts  of  lactose 
or  sucrose  so  the  active  drug  present  is 
very  small,  contributing  nothing  to 
the  color,  odor  or  taste  of  a  sample. 
The  fentanyl  analogs  are  now  avail- 
able throughout  much  of  California 
and  since  they  are  potent,  difficult  to 
detect  and  often  quite  legal,  they 
could  well  become  the  drug  of  choice 
for  heroin  addicts.  An  anonymous 
addict  interviewed  on  NBC  news  main- 
tained. "I  think  heroin  will  gradually 
phase  out  as  more  and  more  iUegal 
labs  start  to  make  the  designer  nucot- 
ics.  It's  better.  It's  definitely  better  as 
far  as  the  rush  and  the  high  is  con- 
cerned." 

The  current  procedure  for  control- 
ling illicit  drugs,  even  with  the  emer- 
gency scheduling  provisions  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1984,  represents  an 
essentially  unworkable  response  in  the 
face  of  any  significant  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  designer  drugs.  The 
Federal  Register  will  simply  be  re- 
quired reading  for  the  criminal  chem- 
ists to  keep  up  to  date  on  what  analog 
formulas  are  now  illegal  and  need  to 
be  modified. 

Mr.  President,  our  experience  with 
Illegal  drug  law  enforcement  is  usually 
a  matter  of  too  little,  too  late.  The 
problem  reaches  new  levels  of  crisis 
while  we  search  for  the  resources  and 
tools  to  combat  it.  The  potential  disas- 
ter posed  by  the  designer  Sug  phe- 
nomenon is  too  grave  for  us  to  delay  in 
finding  means  to  prevent  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  these  drugs.  It 
is  apparent  that  present  statute  and 
policy  will  not  do  the  Job. 

The  National  Narcotics  Act  of  1984 
established  the  National  Drug  En- 
forcement Policy  Board,  chaired  by 
the  Attorney  General,  to  coordinate 
and  develop  U.S.  Oovemment  policy 
with  respect  to  illegal  drug  law  en- 
forcement. I  believe  the  Board  must 
give  priority  attention  to  determining 
an  effective  strategy  to  control  the 
spread  of  designer  drugs.  The  Chair- 
man is  required  to  report  to  Congress 
on  policy  and  planning  for  U.S.  drug 
law  enforcement.  The  initial  report  is 
due  nine  months  after  enactment.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  re- 
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quiring  tke  Board  to  provide  in  that 
report  to  ihe  Congress: 

A  compf^ienslve  aaseasment  of  the 
current  afid  potential  contribution  of 
synthetic  {narcotic  analogs  to  the  IUe- 
gal narcoltic  problem  in  the  United 
SUtes; 

Identifl^tion  of  iUegal  drug  law  en- 
forcement strategies  to  prevent  the 
manufact^ire  and  distribution  of  syn- 
thetic naicotic  analogs; 

RecomiAendatlons  for  necessary  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  alK>  requesting  the  Office  of 
Technolo|[y  Assessment  to  initiate  a 
worksh(n>l  to  examine  the  chemical. 
leal,  and  regulatory  qucs- 
Ived  in  addrening  the  con- 
er  drugs  so  as  t<^  provide 
the  Congress  in  the  for- 
'  future  l^lslation. 

Mr.  Prefldent.  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  mote  expeditiously  to  address 
this  problem  but  we  must  move  with 
deUberati^n  and  an  understanding  of 
the  difficult  technical  and  pharmaco- 
logical questions  that  need  to  be  re- 
solved in  brder  to  achieve  an  effective 
law  enfottement  policy.  By  requiring 
the  Natio^  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board  to  promptly  address  this  issue 
and  report  to  the  Ccmgiess  and  by  inl-. 
tlating  aq  examination  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  we  wlU  be 
laying  thc|  foundation  for  development 
of  a  respohsible  and  workable  poUcy. 

I  ask  uhanlmous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing be  printed  in  the  Rkoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo.  ac  f oUows: 

8.746 

Be  it  enatted  by  Ote  Senate  ant  Vie  Houee 
of  RepreaekUMvet  of  the  Vniled  Statea  of 
America  iii  Conanu  aaaepMed,  Tbat  (a) 
the  ConsreSs  finds  that— 

(1)  the  uSe  of  Illegal  nsrootici  Is  a  major 
health,  law  enforcement,  and  eocmomlc 
problem  f  ot  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  Congress  has  detennined  tbat  the 
control  of  tUegal  narcotlos  and  the  ineven- 
tlon  of  drui  abuse  are  national  prlorltleB; 

(3)  the  OfmgneB  has  Identified  "designer 
drugs"  as  new  chemical  snalon  or  vari- 
ations of  ekisUng  controUed  substances,  or 
other  new  fubstances.  which  have  a  psyche- 
delic. sUmflant,  or  depressent  effect  and 
have  a  high  potential  for  abuse: 

(4>  these:  synthetic  narcotic  analogs  are 
linked  to  ntimerous  fatalities  sod  inddenoe 
of  severe  neurodegenerative  disease: 

(5)  significant  increases  In  the  consump- 
tion of  sypthetlc  narcotic  analofs  would 
pose  an  Uuninent  hasard  to  the  public 
safetjr: 

(6)  the  tirtually  unlimited  modification 
potential  of  synthetic  narcotic  analogs  un- 
dennines  effective  implementation  of  the 
Controlled  Bubstances  Act: 

(7)  the  Nktional  NarooUcs  Act  of  1984  es- 
tablished the  National  Drug  Enforcement 
PoUcy  Boird.  designating  the  Attorney 
General  asChalnnsn: 

(8>  the  Board  has  among  its  responsibil- 
ities the  development  of  United  States 
policy  with  respect  to  Illegal  drug  law  at- 
forcemmt:  and 


(9)  the  Chairman  Is  required  to  rmort  to 
tlie  Congress  on  such  policy  by  July  of  1985. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  require 
the  National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board  to  provide  a  comprehensive  snsrsi 
ment  of  tiie  designer  drug  problem  and 
malce  reootnmendations  to  Congress  for  nec- 


S.  The  Initial  report  of  the  National 
Drug  Enf  (nconent  PoUcy  Board  as  required 
by  section  1305  of  the  NaUonal  Narcotics 
Act  of  1984  (Chapter  xm.  UUe  n.  Public 
Law  98-473)  shall  Include— 

(1)  a  comprehensive  sssessment  of  the 
current  and  potential  contribution  of  syn- 
thetic narcotic  analogs  to  the  Illegal  narcot- 
los problem  In  the  United  States; 

(3)  proposals  for  illegal  <brug  law  enforce- 
ment strategies  to  prevent  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  synthetic  narcotic  ana- 
logs: and 

(3)  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
necessary  legislation  to  eliminate  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  Illegal  synthetic 
narcotic  analogs.* 


By  BCr.  LAUTENBERO: 
S.  747.  A  blU  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcen^nt  of  the  Mag- 
nuson  Fishery  and  Conservation  Man- 
agement Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Cmnmerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

MABmS  tTSHSSISS  nmOVDIKIIT  ACT  OF  ItSB 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  wiU  improve  the  management 
of  commercial  and  recreational  marine 
fisheries  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Nation.  The  legislation  would 
amend  and  reauthorize  the  Blagnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  [MFCMA],  which  provides 
for  U.S.  management  of  coastal  fish- 
ery resources,  except  tuna,  in  the  UJS. 
fishery  conservation  zone. 

Commercial  and  recreational  marine 
fisheries  are  a  vital  component  of  the 
economies  of  aU  coastal  States.  New 
Jersey  is  no  exception.  They  contrib- 
ute ^proximately  $1  blUion  a  year  to 
New  Jersey's  economy.  Nationally. 
U.S.  commercial  fishermen  landed  6.4 
bilUon  pounds  of  fish  valued  at  $2.4 
bilUon  in  1983.  Marine  recreational 
fishermen  took  about  62  mlUlon  trips 
in  1984  with  the  total  expendlttu«.  ex- 
cluding travel  costs  for  aU  trips  being 
over  $2.5  blUion. 

THE  MAaKUSOH  FISHBKT  COHSKSVATIOS  AMD 
KAHAOniKIIT  ACT 

The  implementation  of  the  MFCBIA 
Act  has  had  a  positive  Impact  on  VJ8 
fisheries.  The  act  established  a  priori- 
ty for  U.S.  fishermen  to  fish  in  the 
U.S.  fishery  conservation  zone  and  for 
U.S.  harvesters  to  process  fish  prod- 
ucts. Prior  to  passage  of  the  act.  for- 
eign fishermen  took  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  cmnmercial  fish  harvested  off 
U.S.  coasts.  This  unregulated  foreign 
fishing  depleted  marine  fishery  stocks, 
and  harmed  the  economic  weU-being 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry  and  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

These  effects  have  been  reversed. 
UJB.  commercial  landings  of  fish  have 
increased    by     almost     300     mlUlon 


pounds  between  1976.  the  year  before 
the  act  went  into  effect,  and  1983. 
During  this  same  period  commercial 
landings  of  fish  in  New  Jersey  grew  by 
approximately  10  million  pounds  of 
fish— exclusive  of  menhaden.  The  for- 
eign fishing  catch  in  the  primary  for- 
eign fishing  areas  off  New  Jersey  in 
1984  was  one-fourth  what  it  was  in 
1978. 

WhUe  implementation  of  the 
MFCMA  has  resulted  in  an  Increased 
catch  for  U.S.  fishermen  and  Increased 
product  for  U.S.  processors,  problems 
remain  in  the  implementation  of  the 
act  and  the  management  of  U.8 
marine  fisheries.  My  bUl.  the  Marine 
Fisheries  Improvement  Act  of  1965.  is 
intended  to  address  some  of  these 
problons. 

TBB  MAiniB  nsBsans  mnunrsMBirT  ACT  OP 

ISSS 

The  Marine  Fisheries  Improvemoit 
Act  of  1985  wotUd  Include  tuna  within 
the  200-mUe  U.S.  fishery  conservation 
zone,  preserving  for  American  fishing 
the  priority  to  harvest  this  valuable 
resource.  Most  nations  already  claim 
jurisdiction  over  tuna  within  their 
fishery  conservation  zones.  At  this 
time,  a  Ji^ianese  longline  fishery  is 
being  conducted  along  the  Mid-Atlan- 
tic coast  weU  inside  the  U.S.  fishery 
conservation  zone.  The  Japanese  fish 
for  tuna  without  resbiction  because 
tuna  is  excluded  from  the  MFCMA. 
The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ices data  indicates  that  the  Japanese 
caught  over  30.000  tuna  in  1984.  Be- 
sides tuna,  their  extensive  longlines 
catch  and  kUl  swordflsh.  bOlflsh.  and 
shales.  Althou^  these  species  must 
be  released  within  UjS.  waters.  70  to  90 
percent  die  from  being  booked. 

The  exclusion  of  tuna  under  the 
MFCMA  is  lUogieal  and  inconsistent 
with  the  thrust  of  the  act.  Tuna  was 
excluded  because  it  is  a  highly  migra- 
tory species.  When  the  MFCMA  was 
passed  in  1976  it  was  argued  that 
highly  migratory  q>ecles  need  interna- 
tional rather  than  coastal  manage- 
ment because  highly  migratory  species 
can  be  managed  successfully  cnily  by 
agreements  which  cover  the  fish  wher- 
ever they  go.  But  other  highly  migra- 
tory species  such  as  bUlf ish,  sharlc. 
and  swordflsh  are  managed  successful- 
ly by  the  U.S.  under  the  MFCMA. 
Thus,  the  argument  that  tuna  need 
exclusive  international  mazugement 
does  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny. 

Moreover,  the  exclusion  of  tuna  is 
inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  the  act 
to  provide  U.8.  managment  of  U.S. 
fishery  resources,  and  for  development 
of  the  UJB.  fishing  industry.  Foreign 
fishing  for  tuna  off  U.8.  qpasts  inter- 
feres with  domestic  fishing  efforts  in 
two  ways.  The  existing  Japanese  long- 
line  fishery  for  tuna  deprives  U.8.  fish- 
ermen of  opportunities  in  the  tuna 
fishery.  In  addition,  foreigners  fishing 
for  tuna  iqcifJentaUy  catch  swordflsh. 
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ihark.  and  billfiih.  The  unregulated 
Incidental  catch  of  these  species  Inter- 
feres with  their  management  under 
fishery  management  plans.  The  Inclu- 
sion of  tuna  under  the  MFCMA  will 
help  achieve  the  act's  goals  for  proper 
management  of  U.S.  fishery  resources 
and  for  development  of  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  to 
bring  tuna  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  MFCMA. 

My  bill  would  also  make  a  number  of 
other  improvements  in  the  MFCMA. 
The  bill  would: 

Close  loopholes  in  the  full  observer 
coverage  program  for  foreign  vessels: 

Expand  the  authority  of  fishery 
management  councils  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  overcapitalised  fisheries  by 
allowing  the  councils  to  establish 
vessel  dislocation  programs  which  will 
provide  incentives  for  vessels  to  leave 
overcapltallaed  fisheries; 

Require  that  fishery  management 
councils  consider  the  impact  on  vessel 
safety  of  their  actions  so  that  the  use 
of  time-of-day  restrictions  on  when 
fishermen  can  fish,  which  create  in- 
centives to  overload  boats  and  can 
result  In  loss  of  life  and  property.  wlU 
be  minimized  if  not  eliminated; 

Ti^ten  the  requiremients  for  mem- 
bership on  fishery  management  coun- 
cils so  that  council  members  will  be 
both  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
on  fisheries  matters  and  that  fisher- 
men will  be  on  all  councils; 

Allow  the  fishery  management  coun- 
cil staff  access  to  confidential  data  and 
require  that  coimcil  meetings  be 
closed  during  those  portions  of  meet- 
ings where  confidential  statistics  will 
be  discussed: 

Expand  the  role  of  the  fishery  man- 
agement councils  in  protecting  fishery 
habitat  from  harm;  and 

Pro)ilbit  the  Secretary  of  Ccmunerce 
from  taking  actions  which  discourage 
flshermai  from  exercising  their  right 
to  a  hearing  to  contest  enforcement 
actions. 

ntPOSTAiKB  or  MMum  nsaauBS  to  mw 


Mr.  President,  over  86  million 
pounds  of  marine  fish,  valued  at 
almost  $64  million,  were  landed  in  New 
Jersey  in  1983.  About  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  Nation's  commercial  catch 
of  12  vedes  of  fish  were  landed  in 
New  Jersey.  Of  particular  significance 
to  New  Jersey's  commercial  fishermen 
are  Atlantic  mackerel,  porgy,  fluke, 
flounder.  tOefish.  swordfish  and  tuna, 
whiting.  American  lobster,  dams,  oys- 
ters, and  sea  scallops.  New  Jersey  fish- 
ermen catch  over  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's tUeflah  and  surf  clams  and  over 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  ocean  quah 
clam.  Thirty-one  fish  processing 
plants  in  New  Jersey  processed  $64 
mfllkm  worih  of  fish  in  1983. 

RecreaUonal  fisheries  also  are  im- 
portant to  the  New  Jersey  economy 
and  well-being  of  its  citlMos.  The  Na- 


tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  esti- 
mated that  for  1980.  marine  recre- 
ational fishermen  in  New  Jersey 
caught  over  60  million  fish.  ranUng 
third  among  the  States.  Approximate- 
ly 3  million  marine  recreational  fisher- 
men fished  off  New  Jersey,  taking  over 
9  million  fishing  trips.  New  Jersey 
ranked  third  among  the  States  in  both 
number  of  marine  recreational  fishing 
trips  and  number  of  marine  recre- 
ational fishermen.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  these  recreational  fishermen 
come  from  out  of  State.  The  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry has  estimated  that  recreational 
fishing  in  New  Jersey  represents  about 
$300  to  $400  milUon  of  the  SUte's 
tourism  indiistry. 

Sport  fishing  for  tuna,  marlin.  and 
swordfish.  the  so-called  big  game 
fishes,  is  particularly  important  off 
New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  es- 
timated that  in  1983,  over  800  boats 
made  over  55,000  trips  off  New  Jersey 
and  caught  almost  24.000  of  these  fish. 

Mr.  President,  the  Marine  Fisheries 
Improvement  Act  of  1985  enjoys 
strong  support  in  New  Jersey  and 
among  business,  recreational  and  envi- 
ronmental groups.  These  organiza- 
tions include  Mid-Atlantic  Fishery 
Management  Council,  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, the  American  Tuna  Action  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Coalition  for 
Marine  Conservation,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  its  New  Jersey 
affiliate,  the  New  Jersey  SUte  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  the  Clean 
Ocean  Action  Coalition,  a  coalition  of 
more  than  40  conservation,  fishing, 
boating,  diving,  business,  and  commu- 
nity groups,  and  the  American  Littoral 
Sodety.  These  letters  demonstrate 
strong  support  within  the  fishing  com- 
munity for  these  amendments  to  the 
BIFCMA.  Mr.  President.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sd- 
ence.  and  Transportation  toward  the 
end  of  indudlng  this  legislation  in  the 
committee's  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
MFdMA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO  at  this  point,  along  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcohs.  as  f  oUows: 

8.747 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houae  oj 
ltefirt$entatives  of  the  United  Statet  a/ 
America  in  Cxmoret*  a**embUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  Fiaheries 
Improvement  Act  of  198S". 

FimiXOS  AHS  PTOPOSIS 

Sac.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Macnuaon  Fishery 
Conaervation  and  Management  Act  (16 
D.8.C.  1801)  la  amended— 

(1)  In  aulMectlon  (a)  by  Inaertlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 


"(8)  Effective  management  of  fishery  re- 
aourcea  requires  effective  action  to  oonaerve, 
restore,  maintain,  and  enhance  fialiery  habi- 
ut.": 

(2)  in  subaecUon  (bXlXA)  by  striking  out 
",  except  hlsbly  migratory  species": 

(3)  in  subaecUon  (bXS)  by  strlkins  out 
"and"  after  the  aemioolon; 

(4)  in  subsection  (bK6)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b> 
the  foUowinr 

"(7)  to  foster  the  planning  of  actions  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  fishery  habitats  are 
conserved,  restored,  maintained,  and  en- 
lianced  so  that  the  other  purposes  of  ttiis 
Act  can  be  attained.". 

oarannoits 

Ssc.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conaervation  and  Management  Act  (16 
VS.C.  1802)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  inserting  after 
"mammala."  the  followinr  "and"  and  by 
striking  out  ".  and  tiiglily  migratory  spe- 
dea"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (16),  (17). 
(18).  (IB).  (20).  (21).  (22).  (23).  (24),  (25). 
(26).  and  (27)  as  paragraplis  (17),  (18),  (19). 
(20),  (21).  (22),  (23),  (24),  (25),  (26),  (27),  and 
(28),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
following: 

"(16)  The  term  'managed  species'  meana 
any  species  managed  pursuant  to  a  prelimi- 
nary management  plan  or  a  fishery  manage- 
ment plan.". 

HI<mLT  mORATOKT  aPKin 

Sac.  4.  Section  103  of  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
ery Conaervation  and  Management  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1813)  is  repealed. 

rnix  OBSSBvn  covksmib  fbooiam 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Section  201(1)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conaervation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1821(i))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2XB)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  foreign  fiahlng 
veaael  whUe  it  is  engaged  in  fishing  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone,  the  time 
during  which  the  vessel  engages  in  such 
fishing  will  be  of  such  short  duration  that 
the  placing  of  a  United  States  observer 
aboard  the  veaael  would  be  impracticable; 
or";  and 

(2)  inaerting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  Any  owner  and  operator  of  a  foreign 
fiahing  vessel  intending  to  fish  within  the 
flahery  conaervation  sone  ahall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  achedule  of  fiahing  for  each 
three-month  period  beginning  January, 
April.  July,  and  October,  of  each  year  at 
leaat  30  daya  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
period.  The  achedule  shall  contain  the  name 
of  each  foreign  fishing  vessel  intending  to 
fish  within  the  fishery  conservation  sone, 
the  expected  date  of  arrival  of  each  vesael. 
the  expected  date  of  departure,  and  any 
other  information  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. 

"(8XA)  The  Secretary  shall  be  notified  im- 
mediately of  any  subatitution  of  vessels  or 
any  cancellation  of  plana  to  fiah  in  the  flah- 
ery conaervation  aone  for  foreign  fiahing 
veaaela  listed  in  the  schedule  submitted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  be  notified  im- 
mediately if  an  arrival  date  of  a  foreign  fish- 
ing veaael  will  vary  more  than  five  days 
from  the  date  listed  in  the  achedule  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  and  ahall  also 
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be  notified  it  lesst  10  days  in  advance  of  the       "(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  disapprove  a 
rescheduled  date  of  arrlvsL  If  the  notice  re-    managenaent  plan  which  imntMinm^  incom- 
qulred  by  tiila  paragraph  is  not  given,  the 
foreign  flsnlng  vessel  Shall  not  engage  In 
fishing  unttl  sn  observer  Is  available  and 
placed  abos^  the  veaaeL". 

(b)  Paragfaph  (6)  of  aection  304(b)  of  the 
Msgnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  (16  U.&C.  1834(bX6))  la 
amended  b#  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  n«w  aubparagiaph: 

"(C)  The  Secretary  ahall  not  approve  any 
permit  for  a  veaael  on  which  the  fscllitles  of 
the  veaael  for  quartering  of  a  United  Statea 
obaerver.  or  the  carrying  out  of  observer 
functions  s^  so  inadequate  or  unsafe  that 
the  health  Sr  safety  of  an  observer  would  be 
Jeopardised]". 

■ATIOHAL  STUnMSBS 

Sxc.  6.  Section  301(aX6)  of  the  Msgnuson 
Flahery  Coaaervation  and  Management  Act 
(16  UAC.  lg51(aX6))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inaert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  ahall  take  into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  veaael  aafety.". 

HsoioRAL  nsHzar  icAMMisiuai  oonwciu 

Sac.  7.  Section  302(bX3XA)  of  the  Msgnu- 
wm  Ftshcryl  Conaervation  and  Mansgemoit 
Act  (16  U.B.C.  1852(bX3XA»  la  amnided 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "knowledgeaUe  or  experi- 
enced" and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced":  and 

(2)  insertihg  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Each  Council  shall  have  a  representa- 
tive number  of  commercial  and  recreational 
fishermen  including  at  least  one  prsetleing 
commercial  if  isherman.". 

comaiiTSiOF  pishsrt  vuMuaaam  ruun 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Msgnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Msnsgement  Act 
(16  V&C.  1663)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXS).  by  inaerting  after 
"Secretary'!  the  foUowlnr  "and  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council";  and 

(2)  in  aubsection  (d)  by  inaerting  after 
"submlttedjto  the  Secretary"  the  following: 
"and  the  Bsecutive  Director  of  the  Coun- 
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plete  Inf  OTmati<m  on  a  habitat  due  to  data 
unavailability  or  uncertainty  of  analysis. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  ahaU  provide  the 
CoancO  with  the  data  necessary  to  prepare 
the  fishery  otanaganent  plan  and  shall,  to 
the  extent  possible,  be  responsive  to  the 
Council's  needs  for  further  data  collection 
or  analysla  to  address  habitat  needs  for  fish- 
eries. 

"(S>  The  Council  need  not  include  the  in- 
formaUon  required  by  subsection  (fXl)  In  a 
fishery  management  plan  for  any  fishery  if 
It  determines  and  the  Secretary  concurs, 
that  habitat  conservation,  restoration, 
maint.enancr.  and  enhancement  is  not  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  achieving  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  for  that  flahery. 

"(6)  Any  recommendation  made  by  the 
Council  to  the  Secretary  and  other  Federal 
offidsls  to  conserve,  restore,  maintain,  or 
enhance  habitat  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  fishery  ahall  be  reaponded  to  by 
those  individuals  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
crtpt  thereof.  Any  recommendations  which 
are  not  foUowed  or  adopted  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  with  a  detailed  expla- 
mttlon  of  the  reasons  why  those  recommen- 
dations were  not  followed  or  adopted.  The 
Secretary  and  other  Federal  officials  shall 
give  full  consideration  to  any  measures  rec- 
ODunended  in  a  plan  for  a  managed  species 
and  to  any  recommendations  by  any  CouncU 
relating  to  ocmservation.  restoration,  main- 
tenance, or  enhancement  of  the  habitat  of 
any  managed  species  when  the  Federal  offi- 
cials fund,  authorise,  or  construct  sny  activ- 
ity which  may  affect  the  habitat  of  a  num- 


cll". 

(b)  SecUoSi  303(iX3XAXl)  of  the  Magnu- 
son Fishery  Conaervation  and  Management 
Act  (16  VA.C.  1853(iX3XAXi»  te  amended 
by  inaerting  after  "national  security  dsssifi- 
caUon"  thd  foUowing:  "or  is  a  confidential 
statistic  ss  determined  under  section 
303(d)".       i 

tABITAT  COHSSaVATIOIl 

Sac.  9.  (ai)  Section  303  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Coaservatlon  and  Management  Act 
(16  X3J&.C.  1863)  Is  amoided  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(fXl)  Any  fishery  management  plan 
which  la  prepared  by  any  Council,  or  by  the 
Secretary,  i  rith  reapect  to  any  fishery,  shall, 
to  the  extent  pracUcaUe.  assess  and  specify 
for  the  sto^  or  fishery  snd  its  food  base 

"(A)  life  fequirements  snd  sise  snd  distri- 
bution for  fhe  purpose  of  identification  and 
specific  deification,  when  poaaiUe.  of  habi- 
tat neoeasa«y  for  production; 

"(B)  on  going  or  potential  actliMis  that 
may  adversely  affect  habitat  identified  In 
clause  (A);  snd 

"(C)  measures  or  actions  to  conserve,  re- 
store, wtuf^tn   or  enhance  habitat  neces- 


sary for  f livery  production,  including  estab- 
lishment ofl  priorities  tm  implementing  otm- 
aervation  activities. 

"(2)  ExisUng  plans  for  managed  species 
shsU  be  atftoKled  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quiranenta  of  subsection  (fXl)  within  a  sea- 
sonable per  od  of  time. 


(b)  Section  304  of  the  Msgnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  (16  VS.C.  1864)  is  amend- 
ed Iv  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  Im- 
plement a  formal  reglcmal  habitat  planning 
and  coordination  process.  The  process  shall 
be  used  to— 

"(1)  identify  the  fishery  resources  of  im- 
portance and  the  major  habitat  threats  to 
these  resources; 

"(3)  enumerate  the  identified  habitat 
issues  In  order  of  prioritjr, 

"(3)  develop  strategies  to  address  these 
issues;  and 

"(4)  oversee  the  integration  of  habitat 
consideration  throughout  the  programs  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
minlstratloiL 

In  this  process,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Councils.  States,  snd  others,  ss  sp- 
I»opriate.  From  time  to  time  but  not  less 
than  every  three  years,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  the  result  of  the  regional  process- 
es.". 

BISLOCATIOII  OOHFXITSATIOH  PHOGSAM 

Ssc.  10.  (a)  SecUon  303(b)  of  the  Magnu- 
son Fishery  Conaervation  snd  Msnsgement 
Act  (16  U.8.C.  18S3(b))  is  amended  by- 

(1)  redesignating  clauses  (7)  and  (8)  as 
clauses  (8)  snd  (9),  respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7)  if  a  limited  access  system  is  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (6),  establish  a  dislo- 
cation compensation  program  aubject  to 
subsection  (g);". 

(b>  Section  303  is  further  ammded  by 
addW  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(gXl)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'dislocation  compensation  pro- 
gram' means  a  plan,  whether  administrated 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  States  represent- 


ed on  the  Council  that  established  the  plsn. 
for  compensating.  In  whole  or  part,  fishing 
vesaela  owners  for  the  loss  or  reduction  of 
livelihood  that  results  firpan  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  limited  access  system  under  sub- 
section (bX6).  Such  oompensatian  may  in- 
clude pur^iase  of  the  vessels  of  such 
owners,  financial  swistanee  to  modify  ves- 
sels for  use  In  other  fisheries,  or  cash  bene- 
fits. A  dislocation  compensstion  progrsm 
may  be  funded,  in  whole  or  part,  through 
fees  levied  under  subsection  (bXl). 

"(2)  AH  fees  collected  under  a  dISlocatioa 
compensstion  program  shall  be  dqioslted 
into  the  Fisheries  Dislocation  Compensation 
fund  established  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3XA)  Tb««  is  established  in  the  Tress- 
ury  of  the  United  States  a  rev<riving  fund 
known  as  the  Fisheries  DisIoesUan  Compen- 
sation fund  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph 
referred  to  ss  the  'Fund').  Eadi  dislocation 
compensation  program  eatabllahed  under 
subsection  (bX7)  shall  have  a  separate  ac- 
count in  the  Fund  and  the  fees  collected 
under  the  program  that  are  deposited  into 
the  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  that  account. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shsll  withdraw  funds, 
credited  to  any  account  at  such  times  and  in 
such  amounts  ss  may  be  neoeasary  for  the 
administration  of  the  dlalocatlon  compensa- 
tion program  concerned.". 

(c)  Section  304  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conaervation  and  Management  Act  (16 
VS.C.  1854)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  snd  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  fcdlowing:  "; 
except  that  if  fees  are  also  used  to  fund.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  a  dislocation  compensstion 
progrsm  under  section  303(bX7),  the  level 
of  f eea  shall  not  exceed  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  in  ianilng  the  permits  snd  tbe 
costs  of  funding  that  program  to  the  extent 
that  the  funding  is  intended  to  be  covered 
by  the  fees.". 

CIvn.PKRAI.TIXB 

Sic.  11.  Section  308(a)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservatitm  and  Management  Act 
(16  UJ3.C.  1858(a))  is  sraended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  ftdlowing:  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  assess  a  final  dvil  penalty 
greater  than  the  perulty  first  assessed  by 
written  notice  unless— 

"(1)  significant  infonnation  concerning 
the  alleged  violation  or  alleged  violaton  not 
available  to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the 
original  ssaeasment  becomes  available;  or 

"(2)  significant  circumstances  arise  subse- 
quent to  the  original  assessment  whlcfa  si>- 
pnvriately  may  affect  the  penalty  assess- 
ment.". 

AUTHOBIZATIOll  OP  APPBOPRIATIOR 

Sac.  12.  Section  406  of  the  Msgnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1882)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  $69,000,000  (of  which  not  to  exceed 
$7,500,000  is  for  tbe  operation  of  the  Coun- 
dla)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986.  1967. 
1988, 1989,  and  1090.". 

SEcnom-BT-Sacnoii  Araltsis 
Section  1  provides  that  this  bOI  is  called 
the    Marine    Fisheries    Improvement    Act 
1985. 

section  2  Includes  smong  the  Act's  find- 
ings a  finding  that  effective  fishery  manage- 
ment requires  appropriate  action  to  con- 
serve, restore,  maintain  and  enhance  flshoy 
habitats.  The  sectioo  also  Includes  within 
the  Act's  statement  of  purpose  the  state- 
mssat  that  the  MFCMA  is  intoided  to  foster 
the  plaiming  to  conserve,  restore,  mslntain 
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and  enhance  flahery  habiUU  ao  that  the 
other  purpoMB  of  the  Act  can  be  attained. 
Thew  pcovWoaa  make  dear  that  fishery 
habitat  aianacMDent  la  an  important  and 
neoeaaary  rompwiftit  of  fishery  manage- 
ment. 

This  section  also  deletes  the  reference  ex- 
cluding "highly  migratoryapedes"  from 
management  undef  the  IIFCMA  from  sub- 
section (bXl)  of  the  Act.  (See  Discusaim  in 
Section  4). 

StctUm  3  deflnes  the  term  "managed  spe- 
dca"  as  a  «edes  subject  to  a  preliminary 
management  plan  or  a  flahery  management 
plan.  This  section  also  deletes  the  phrase 
"highly  migratory  spedes"  from  the  ezdu- 
sion  from  the  definition  of  "fish"  so  that 
the  term  "fiah"  would  Indude  "highly  mi- 
gratory specdkBS."  (See  Discussion  in  Section 
4). 

Section  4  Inehides  tuna  in  the  300  mile 
limit.  It  deletes  section  103  of  the  MFCMA 
which  provides  that  the  exduslve  manage- 
ment authority  of  the  n.8.  does  not  indude 
"highly  migratory  spedes."  By  deleting  this 
section  the  exduslve  fishery  management 
authority  of  the  U.8.  would  apply  to  tuna 
and  tuna  would  be  managed  under  the 
HPCUA  as  any  other  fish  spedes. 

Section  $  would  dose  two  loopholes  in  the 
full  observer  coverage  program.  Under  this 
program,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  re- 
quired to  station  an  observer  aboard  each 
foreign  fishing  vessel  while  the  vessel  is  en- 
gaged in  fishing  in  the  Pishery  Conservation 
Zone  with  certain  limited  exceptions. 

First,  the  IIFCMA  allows  the  NaUonal 
Marine  Plaherles  Service  to  waive  the  ob- 
server requirement  for  vessels  when  quar- 
ters for  observers  are  so  inadequate  or 
unsafe  that  the  health  and  safety  of  an  ob- 
server would  be  JeopanUxed.  Foreigners  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  exduslon  by  send- 
ing vessels  without  adequate  or  safe  room 
for  observers  to  fish  in  n.8.  waters.  Vessels 
with  such  quarters  should  be  prohibited 
from  fishkig  in  the  VS.  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion Zone.  The  bill  will  make  dear  that  for- 
dgn  vessels  cannot  receive  a  fishing  permit 
unleas  the  vessel  has  adequate  room  with 
safe  conditions  for  an  observer. 

Second,  some  foreigners  have  avoided 
takhig  an  observer  by  falling  to  promptly 
and  accurately  Inform  the  National  Blarine 
Fisheries  Service  of  the  number  of  foreign 
vessels  which  will  be  fishing  in  the  U.& 
Fishery  Conservation  Zooe.  The  Service 
then  does  not  always  have  the  appropriate 
nomber  of  observers  available  for  foreign 
uasrils  The  bUl  would  require  foreigners 
wishing  to  fish  in  the  UjB.  Fishery  Conser- 
vation Zooe  to  submit  and  oontlnuaUy 
update  the  plans  of  their  vessels  which  will 
fish  in  VA  waters.  Fweignera  not  comply- 
ing with  this  requirement  could  not  engage 
in  flahlng  untfl  an  observer  is  available.  This 
would  permit  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  to  plan  to  have  the  appropriate 
number  of  observers  available. 

These  actions  are  neoessaary  to  ensure 
proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
MFCMA.  The  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  has  reported  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  serious  violations  of  regulations 
Implementing  the  Act  This  increase  repre- 
sents a  threat  to  effective  flahery  manage- 
ment of  VA  flahery  reaooroes  and  must  be 
ended.  A  full  foreign  observer  program  Is  a 
neeeasary  incident  to  effective  enfwoement. 
Section  t  would  require  fishery  manage- 
ment ooondls  to  consider  the  impact  of 
their  plans  on  the  safety  of  vessels.  The  sec- 
tion would  amend  the  national  standards 
for  fisbery  conservation  and  management 


establiahed  in  secUon  301  of  the  MFCMA. 
Fishery  management  plans  and  regulations 
issued  to  implement  the  plans  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  standards.  Some 
plans  may  Inadvertently  encourage  fisher- 
men to  take  actions  which  are  dangerous 
and  can  result  in  a  loss  of  life  and  property. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  time-of-day  re- 
strictions, for  example,  encourage  fisher- 
men to  overload  boats  to  maximise  thdr 
productivity.  This  loas  of  life  and  property 
has  in  part  resulted  in  a  substantial  Increase 
in  insuranoe  rates  for  fishing  vessels  and  in 
some  Insurance  companies  pulling  out  of 
the  fishing  vessel  Insurance  market  because 
of  substantial  losses. 

Section  7  requires  that  each  council  have 
a  representative  number  of  commercial  fish- 
ermen and  recreational  fishermen  on  each 
council,  but  at  least  one  member  of  each  re- 
gional fishery  management  ooundl  must  be 
a  practicing  commercial  fisherman.  It  also 
requires  that  all  appointed  couneO  members 
be  both  knowledgeable  and  experience  with 
regards  to  conservation  and  management  of 
fiahery  resources.  The  Act  currently  re- 
quires only  that  members  of  the  Council  be 
knowledgeable  or  experienced  concerning 
fisheries  management  In  the  Council's  geo- 
graphic area.  The  requirement  that  ooundl 
members  be  both  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced is  not  intended  to  restrict  council 
members  to  fishermen.  Councils  need  quali- 
fied people  indudlng  fishermen,  consumers 
and  businessmen  of  all  professions  to  give 
the  councils  a  proper  and  objective  balance. 

Section  t  amends  the  provisions  of  the 
MFCMA  concerning  confidentiality  of  sta- 
tistics. Under  existing  law,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  can  require  that  it 
be  supplied  with  confidential  fishing  statis- 
tics. The  fishery  managemmt  ooundla  do 
not  have  automatic  access  to  this  informa- 
tlrai.  This  lack  of  socess  affects  the  Coun- 
dl's  ability  to  prepare  fishery  management 
plans  and  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  other  laws  such  as  the  Regulatory  Rexi- 
blllty  Act  and  Executive  Orders  12301  and 
13408.  This  bill  would  amend  SecUon  303(a) 
(5)  and  (d)  of  the  MFCMA  to  provide  that 
the  council's  ExecuUve  Director  have  access 
to  confidential  fishery  data.  The  Executive 
Director  would  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  National  Marine  Fishery  Service's  conf  i- 
dmtiality  of  statistics  regulation.  Section 
302(1)  would  be  amended  to  require  that 
Ckmndl.  scientific  and  statistical  committee 
and  advisory  panel  meetings  be  dosed 
during  those  portions  of  meeting  where  con- 
fidential statistics  will  be  discussed. 

Jeetion  9  of  the  bill  would  require  Coun- 
cils to  play  a  role  In  fishery  habitat  man- 
agement issues.  Fishery  productivity  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  habitat  quantity  and 
quality.  Effective  fishery  management  re- 
quires effective  habitat  maintenance  and 
management  The  MFCMA.  however,  is  vir- 
tually sUent  on  the  roles  of  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  fishery 
management  coundls  in  addressing  habitat 
requirements  of  U.S.  fisheries. 

The  bill  would  rectify  this  defidency  in 
the  following  ways.  Councils  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  specific  habitat  Informa- 
tion In  management  plans.  This  Information 
would  indude  actions  that  may  adversely 
affect  fishery  habitat  and  measures  to  con- 
serve fishery  habitat  Existing  plans  must 
be  amended  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment In  a  reasonable  time. 

HaMtat  information  need  not  be  induded 
in  plans  where  the  Council  determines  and 
the  NaUonal  Marine  Fisheries  Senice  con- 
curs that  habitat  oooservatlon  Is  not  a  sig- 


nificant factor  In  achieving  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  for  that  fishery. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Senrloe 
would  be  required  to  provide  the  Council 
with  aU  available  daU  necessary  to  prepare 
the  habitat  porUon  of  the  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  and  be  responsive  to  Council's  re- 
quest for  further  fisheries  habitat  data  ool- 
lecUon  and  analysis.  Coundls  would  not  be 
resixmslble  for  developing  any  data  for  the 
fisheries  portion  of  the  plan.  Plans  cannot 
be  disapproved  because  of  Incomplete  infor- 
aUon  on  the  habitat.  Thus,  the  habiUt  re- 
quirements of  this  bill  will  not  delay  imple- 
mentation of  fishery  management  plans. 

Federal  agencies  would  be  given  a  number 
of  reqxmsibllties.  First  agencies  would  be 
required  to  revond  to  any  recommenda- 
tions made  by  a  council  conoetnlng  fishery 
habitat  within  60  days  and  If  the  agency 
falls  to  adopt  the  reoommendaUon.  the 
agency  must  provide  the  Coundl  with  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  reasons  why  the  rec- 
ommendaUons  were  not  adopted. 

Federal  agendes  also  would  be  required  to 
give  full  consideraUon  to  any  measures  rec- 
ommended in  a  plan  and  to  Council  reoom- 
mendaUons  relating  to  fisheries  habitat  for 
acUvlUes  those  agencies  fund,  authorise  or 
construct.  These  provisions  wOl  hdp  ensure 
that  the  expertise  of  the  Coundls  in  fisbery 
habitat  Issues  is  brought  to  bear  in  federal 
agency  decision  making.  These  provisions, 
should  not  however,  be  interpreted  to  re- 
quire the  Councils  to  comment  on  every  fed- 
eral permit,  license,  grant  and  construcUon 
activity.  Cotmdls  have  limited  funding  and 
staff  Coundls  only  should  address  generic 
problems  (problems  resulting  in  significant 
cumulative  impacts)  and  those  few,  large- 
scale,  individual  projects  which  have  the  po- 
tential for  significant  impact  on  fisheries 
hablUt. 

To  assist  the  Councils  and  federal  agen- 
des in  their  habiUt  responsibilities,  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  must  estab- 
lish and  Implement  a  formal  regional  habi- 
tat planning  and  coordination  process.  The 
process  shall  be  designated  to  Identify  Im- 
portant regional  fishery  resources,  and 
threats  to  the  habitat  of  those  resources 
and  to  develop  strategies  to  address  these 
issues.  The  service  must  consult  with  Coun- 
cils, states  and  others  in  the  process  and 
must  publish  the  result  of  the  process  not 
less  than  every  three  years. 

SecMon  JO  addresses  the  problem  of  over- 
capitalisation in  a  number  of  fisheries.  The 
councils  already  have  the  authority  to  adopt 
limited  access  programs  to  deal  with  over- 
capitalised fisheries  under  SecUon  301(a) 
and  303(b)  of  the  MFCMA.  Under  a  limited 
access  system  now  operating  In  the  Mid-At- 
lantic surf  clam  fishery,  there  is  a  moratori- 
um on  the  entry  of  additional  vessels  into 
the  fishery. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  an  expanded 
use  of  limited  access  systems  in  overcapital- 
ised fisheries  by  allowing  Coundls  which 
choose  to  establish  a  limited  access  system 
to  create  a  dislocation  compensation  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  would  compensate 
fishing  vessel  owners  for  the  loas  or  reduc- 
tion in  livelihood  resulting  from  a  limited 
access  system  and  could  indude  vessel  buy- 
back,  vessd  conversion  or  other  programs  to 
facilitate  and  ease  fleet  reductions.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  funded  through  fees  paid  by 
flahermen  in  the  particular  fishery  with  the 
limited  access  system.  The  fees  would  be  de- 
podted  In  a  Fisheries  Dislocation  Compen- 
sation fund  which  is  a  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished In  the  VA  Treasury.  Each  program 
would  have  a  separate  account  In  the  Fund. 
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The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  with- 
draw funducredited  to  any  account  as  neces- 
sary for  thp  admlnlstraUon  of  relevant  dis- 
location ootipensation  prognun.  The  restric- 
tion on  feek  being  limited  to  administrative 
fees  wooldl  be  relaxed  to  allow  fees  to  be 
charged  at  the  level  needed  for  the  cost  of 
funding  of  fessd  dislocation  program. 

Section  If  would  amend  Section  SOWe)  of 
the  MFCMA  which  deals  with  the  assess- 
ment of  dlil  penalties.  Under  iU  existing 
procedures  i  implementing  this  section,  the 
National  Oteanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration (NOAA)  assesses  a  dvll  penalty  for 
alleged  violations  of  the  Act  and  Infoms 
fishermen  they  have  the  right  to  a  bearing 
to  contest  ithe  determination  of  the  viola- 
tion and  th^  sise  of  the  violation.  This  right 
is  being  chtled  by  the  actions  of  the  NOAA 
Administra^ve  Law  Judge  who  has  Issued  a 
higher  fine  than  <niMany  assessed  in  some 
cases  where  the  fisheimen  contest  sasrss 
ment  of  the  penalty.  These,  actions  are  of- 
fensive to  common  notions  oif  fair  play.  Citi- 
zens shoul(t  not  be  penalind  for  exerdaing 
their  rightft 

A  strong  enforcement  policy  is  needed  to 
properly  manage  fisheries  and  to  protect 
the  interest  of  all  fishermen.  If  the  initial 
assessment  of  penalties  by  NOAA  Is  too  low 
to  have  ailequate  deterrent  effect  NOAA 
should  reevialuate  its  dvfl  penalty  schedule. 
It  should  b^  up  to  NOAA.  however,  and  not 
the  Judge  to  establish  dvfl  pcnal^  policy. 
The  amen<knent  would  limit  the  aUllty  of 
NOAA's  Administrative  Law  Judge  to  in- 
crease the  dvU  penalty  assessment  to  those 
drcumstantes  in  which  significant  informa- 
tion conceiving  the  alleged  violator  is  not 
available  ta|  NOAA  at  the  time  of  the  assess- 
ment beooif  es  available  ot  significantly  dr- 
cumstancea  which  may  affect  the  penalty 
assessment  iarises  subsequent  to  the  sssrnii 
ment. 

Section  It  proposes  a  3  year  reauthoriza- 
tion. Pundmg  levels  would  remain  at  the 
current  |49|  million  level,  of  «1iieh  up  to  $7J 
million  Is  dannarked  for  the  operations  of 
the  regional  coundls.* 


D'AMATO: 

S.  750.  ▲  bUl  to  redesignate  the  Ngr 
tioiMl  Inajtitute  on  Aging  u  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  and  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease,  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Healthiand  Human  Services  to  co- 
ordinate and  support  research  con- 
cerning Alzheimer's  disease  and  relat- 
ed disorders,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

S.  751.  4  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
care demonstration  project  for  alter- 
native mwUcare  beneflta^r  individ- 
uals with  lAlzheimer's  dlgMw  or  a  re- 
lated meibory  disorder:  w  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  752.  A  biU  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Htmian  Serv- 
ices a  Home  Health  Care  Clearing- 
house to  provide  elderly  individuals 
with  a  single  place  whece  they  can 
obtain  co^lete  information  on  avaU- 
able  Federal  home  health  care  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Rteources. 

S.  753.  A  bill  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment 4f  family  saxftxtrt  groups  for 
families  o^  victims  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease or  a  ^'elated  memory  disorder;  to 


the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

fOIBlATIOll  BZLATIIfC  TO  TBI  UtKBLT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  four  bUls  designed 
to  alleviate  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  our  senior  citizens,  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, and  disorders  similar  in  nature  to 
it. 

In  1983,  there  were  27.4  million  older 
Americans,  constituting  11.7  percent 
of  our  population.  The  over  65  age 
group  Is  growing  considerably  faster 
than  the  under  65  age  group  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  New  York  State.  2.2 
million  of  my  17.7  million  constituents 
are  over  65.  The  changing  demogrM>h- 
ics  of  the  United  States  has  brought 
the  problem  of  Alzheimer's  disease  to 
the  forefront.  As  a  nation,  we  must  be 
more  concerned  now  than  ever  about 
those  diseases  that  primarily  affect 
our  elderly. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  institutionalized  care  in 
the  United  States  today.  Up  to  50  per- 
cent of  those  in  nursing  homes  suffer 
from  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  similar 
disorder.  Alzheimer's  is  a  leading  cause 
of  death  among  our  elderly.  The  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  today  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  serious  problems 
associated  with  the  affliction  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 

The  first  of  my  four  bills  will  better 
direct  Government-sponsored  research 
into  this  tragic  disease.  The  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Research  Coordination 
Act  of  1985  will  improve  our  utiliza- 
tion of  research  funds  by  directing  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  [NIAI  to 
coordinate  research,  not  only  within 
the  National  Institutes  on  Health 
[NIH]  and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  but  also  the 
many  other  scientific  disciplines  out- 
side of  the  usual  research  efforts  on 
this  disease.  To  further  underscore  the 
role  the  NIA  ia  to  play  in  conquering 
Alzheimer's,  I  have  also  proposed  to 
change  the  name  of  this  Institute  to 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  and 
Alzheimer's  Disease.  My  legislation 
also  recommends  that  NIA  earmaiic  a 
portion  of  the  budget  of  the  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Research  Centers  for 
multidlsciplinary  research  and  for  NIA 
to  devote  more  effort  on  health  serv- 
ices research. 

I  strongly  support  increases  in  Fed- 
eral fimding  for  Alzheimer's  disease 
research.  The  encouraging  medical  de- 
velopments since  1976  have  made  me 
(Vtimistic  for  success  in  the  long  run. 
The  disease's  complexities  are  still 
(overwhelming,  however.  The  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Research  Centers  were 
created  last  year  to  concentrate  on 
Ataheimer's  disease  research  efforts. 
Ifl^  biU  will  direct  other  types  of  re- 
search, associated  with  but  not  direct- 
ly involved  with  Alzheimer's,  to  be  in- 
(duded  in  the  centers'  studies. 


As  complicated  as  is  this  disease,  so 
too  is  the  treatment  for  those  who 
must  live  with  this  degenerative  disor- 
der. I  believe  strongly  that  the  cur- 
rently available  health  care  methods 
for  our  Alzheimer's  sufferers  is  insuffi- 
cient. These  patients  have  special 
needs  that  are  unlike  those  facing  suf- 
ferers with  other  illnesses.  Thus,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  our  research  efforts 
must  be  directed  to  ameliorate  this 
growing  health  care  problem. 

It  is  important  to  assist  both  those 
afflicted  with  this  debiUtating  disease 
and  their  families.  The  three  other 
bills  in  my  package  address  the  monu- 
mental problem  of  caring  for  Alzhei- 
mer's sufferers. 

Currently,  Medicare  does  not  reim- 
burse for  Alzheimer's  disease  care. 
Medicare  is  primarily  an  acute  care 
provider,  whfle  Alzheimer's  is  a  long- 
term  care  disease.  This  lack  of  health 
insurance  coverage  has  placed  tr«nen- 
dous  burdens  on  the  families  of  vic- 
tims. Unlike  other  long-term  Ulnesses, 
the  Alzheimer's  patient  requires  con- 
stant attention.  The  financial  burden 
of  Alzheimer's  disease  is  estimated  to 
be  over  $25  billion  annuidly.  My 
second  bill  will  set  up  at  least  10  dem- 
onstration projects  for  alternative 
Medicare  benefits  for  individuals  with 
Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related 
m«nory  disorder.  The  demonstratkm 
projects  will  be  set  up  in  a  manner 
that  is  analogous  to  the  manner  in 
which  benefits  for  hospice  care  are 
made  available  under  Medicare.  As 
this  disease  becomes  more  prominent 
in  our  elderly,  it  is  important  that  the 
primary  health  insurer  for  the  elderly 
is  available  to  assist  the  Alzheimer's 
sufferer. 

Although  Medicare  does  not  reim- 
burse for  related  costs  for  Alzheimer's 
disease.  It  does  allow  for  some  home 
health  care  reimbursement,  which  is 
the  primary  residence  of  most  early 
Alzheimer's  patients.  As  our  Natl<m 
grays,  the  importance  of  home  health 
care  increases  dramatically  while  the 
emphasis  on  acnite  health  care  de- 
creases. The  steady  growth  of  our  el- 
derly population  and  the  rising  cost  of 
institutionalized  medical  care  have  re- 
sulted in  the  growing  pcqnilarity  and 
necessity  of  community-based  care  and 
home  health  care.  Home  care  is  a  cost- 
effective  and  humane  alternative  to 
institutionalized  care.  Medicare,  an 
acute  care  provider,  is  primarily  a  hos- 
pital-based payer.  In  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, home  health  care  relies  a  great 
deal  cm  Medicaid,  accounting  for  80 
percent  of  all  Medicaid  funds  spent  on 
home  care. 

While  Federal  programs  exist  whi(^ 
provide  home  health  care,  many  are 
useless  because  too  many  needy  senior 
citizens  are  unaware  of  them.  Better 
access  to  information  on  home  care 
services  available  is  the  purpose  of  my 
third  bilL  It  would  establish  within 
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the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Servloes  a  H(»ne  Health  ClearinghouM 
to  provide  elderly  persons  with  a 
single  place  where  they  can  obtain 
complete  information  on  the  Federal 
home  health  programs  available  to 
them.  This  bill  will  set  up  a  central- 
ised computer  system  and  allow  for 
easy  dissemination  of  home  health 
care  information. 

The  last  bill  In  my  package  helps 
promote  the  establishment  of  family 
support  groups  for  victims  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  or  a  related  memory  dis- 
order. Although  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Government  has  begun  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  overwhelming  needs  of  Alz- 
heimer's sufferers,  their  families  are 
stiU  the  primary,  and  In  most  cases  the 
only,  providers  for  the  Alzheimer's 
victim.  Because  of  this,  it  is  important 
that  we  offer  any  assistance  we  can  to 
establish  these  family  support  groups. 
The  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related 
Disorders  AssodaUon  [ADRDA]  has 
been  successful  in  making  this  Nation 
aware  of  the  tragedy  of  Alzheimer's 
disease.  Although  they  and  simllar 
groups  are  growing  quickly.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  such  growth  be  coordi- 
nated and  important  information  cen- 
tralized. My  legislation  would  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
network  to  coordinate  the  famUy  sup- 
port groups,  thus  making  it  easier  for 
them  to  flourish  and  provide  the 
much  needed  emotional  and  physical 
support. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills  address  the 
major  problems  that  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease Inflicts  upon  our  elderly  and  their 
families.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  oosponsoring  aU  of  these  bills.  I 
ask  for  quick  action  on  this  legislative 
package  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
current  Alzheimer's  disease  sufferers, 
as  well  as  future  sufferers  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  that  the 
complete  text  of  all  four  of  these  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarlLS. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

&7S0 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repraentattvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  la  the  "AlsbeiiBer'a  Dis- 
eaae  Rsssarch  Coordlnatloo  Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  Nations!  Institute  on  Aging 
la  riMfrwIr"*^^  sa  the  National  Inatttute  on 
Agtwg  and  Alsbelmer'a  DIaeaae.  Any  refer- 
ence to  the  National  Inatltute  on  Agtatg  In 
any  other  law  or  in  any  rule,  regulation, 
order,  oertUtcate,  directive,  Inatructlon,  or 
other  official  paper  in  force  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thia  Act  aball  be  deemed  to 
refer  and  apply  to  the  National  Inatltute  on 
Aging  and  Alsbetaner'a  Diaease. 

(bXl)  Sectlan  461  of  the  Public  Health 
Senrloe  Act  la  amended  by  Inaerting  "an  Alx- 
helmer'a  Diaeaae"  after  "on  AglnT'- 


(3)  The  heading  for  aucb  aectlon  la  amend- 
ed by  Inaerting  "um  ALZBxnm'a  dissask" 
after  "ok  «snra". 

(3)  The  beading  for  Part  H  of  UUe  IV  of 
such  Act  la  amended  by  Inaerting  "and  Als- 
hetaner'a  DIaease"  after  "on  Aging". 

Sk.  3.  Part  H  of  title  FV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aectlon: 
"AMiHiima'a  oissAas  ibsiaiicr 

"Sic.  4SS.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Inatltute,  shaU— 

"(1)  coordinate  reaearch  concerning  Alz- 
helmer'a  diaeaae  and  related  dlaordeiv  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  other  agencies  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea: 
and 

"(2)  aupport,  and  encourage  other  Inati- 
tutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Department  to 
support— 

"(A)  baalc  and  clinical  biomedical  reaearch 
and  health  servlcea  reaearch  concerning  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  related  disorders,  in- 
cluding reaearch  in  neuroadence, 
neuropathology,  genetica,  molecular  genet- 
lea,  biochemistry,  epldranlology,  pharmoco- 
logy,  psychology,  paychiatry,  and  any  other 
scientific  dladpllne  the  Secretary  considers 
pertinent  to  the  study  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  related  disorders;  and 

"(B)  reaearch  concerning  methoda  to  pro- 
vide acute  and  Ions-term  care  to  individuala 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  dlaor- 
dera. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Inatltute, 
ahall  in  each  flacal  year  Insure  that  each 
specialized  research  center  for  Alzheimer's 
disease  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  expends  a  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  aaalatance  provided  to 
auch  center  for  auch  flacal  year  for  the  con- 
duct of  multldlaclpllnary  reaearch  ctmoem- 
Ing  the  cauae,  detection,  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment  of  Alzhelmer'a  diaeaae  and 
related  dlaorders. 

"(c>  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thla  aectlon,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Secretary,  after  conaultation  with 
the  Inatltute,  ahaU  prepare  and  tranamlt  to 
the  Congreaa  a  report  deaorlbing  the  aUtua 
of  reaearch  concerning  Alzhelmer'a  diaeaae 
and  related  disorders  conducted  or  aupport- 
ed  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servlcea.  Such  report  aball  include-^ 

"(Da  comprehenalve  plan  for  the  conduct 
or  aupport  of  reaearch  concerning  Alzhel- 
mer'a diaeaae  and  related  dlaordera.  with 
particular  emphaala  on  the  conduct  or  auiK 
port  of  multldlaclpllnary  reaearch:  and 

"(2)  a  deacriptlon  of  reaearch  actlvltiea 
concerning  Alzhelmer'a  diaeaae  and  related 
dlaorders  conducted  or  aupported  by  the  In- 
stitute, other  Institutes  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  other  agendea  of  the 
Department,  including  actlvltiea  conducted 
by  apedaUzed  centers  for  Alzhelmer'a  dia- 
eaae aupported  by  the  Department.". 

8.751 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houee  of 
RevretenbUive*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  a**emUed,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
lcea (hereinafter  in  thla  Act  referred  to  aa 
the  "Secretary"),  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Inatltutea  on  Health.  National  In- 
atltute on  Agtaig.  and  the  Adminlatratlon  on 
Aging,  aball  conduct  at  leaat  10  demonatr*- 
tlon  proJecU  to  determine  the  feaalblllty  of 
provMUng  for  alternative  benefita,  other 
than  thoae  otherwiae  available  under  title 
ZVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  for  Indi- 


viduala, otherwiae  entitled  to  beneflU  under 
parta  A  and  B  of  that  title,  who  are  diag- 
noaed  aa  auffering  from  Alsheimer'a  diaeaae 
or  a  related  memory  diaorder.  Such  demon- 
atratlon  proJeeU  aball  be  conducted 
through  granta  to,  or  contracta  or  coopera- 
tive agreemenU  with,  public  or  private  non- 
profit agendes,  institutions,  or  other  organi- 
zatlona. 

(bXl)  In  conducting  auch  demonatratlon 
projecta.  the  Secretary  ahaU  conalder— 

(A)  alternative  benefiU  encompaaaing  a 
range  of  outpatient  aervicea  (which  may  in- 
clude servlcea  aadstlny  family  members  in 
providing  asalatance  in  daily  actlvltiea  for 
such  individuala)  that  are  particularly  «>- 
proprlate  to  individuala  auffering  from  auch 
a  progreaalve,  chronic  lllneaa.  and 

(B)  providing  alternative  benefita  in  a 
manner  that  la  analogoua  to  the  manner  in 
which  benefita  for  hoaplce  care  are  made 
available  under  part  A  of  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  Each  demonstration  project  imder  thia 
aectlon  ahall  be  dealgned  In  a  manner  ao  aa 
to  provide  that  the  payment  for  health  care 
benefita  under  the  tnoject  doea  not  exceed, 
on  an  average  actuarial  baala.  the  adjuated 
average  per  capita  coat  (deacribed  In  aectlon 
lST6<aX4)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act)  with 
reapect  to  auch  liuiividuala.  The  limitation 
of  the  previoua  aentence  ahall  not  apply  to 
adminlatrative  and  related  ooata  aaaodated 
with  the  operation  and  evaluation  of  any 
auch  project. 

(cXl)  Oranta,  paymenta  under  contracts, 
and  other  expendlturea  made  for  demon- 
atratlon projecta  under  thia  aectlon  ahall  be 
made  In  appropriate  part  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Inaurance  Truat  Fund  (eatabllahed 
by  aectlon  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Truat  Fund  (eatabllahed  by  aectlon 
1841  of  aiich  Act).  With  reapect  to  any  auch 
grant,  payment,  or  other  expendlttue,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  from  each  of  auch  truat 
funda  ahall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
giving  due  regard  to  the  purpoaea  of  the 
project  involved. 

(2)  Oranta  and  payments  under  contracta 
and  cooperative  agreements  may  be  made 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, aa  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  ahall  be  made  In  auch  inatallmenta 
and  on  auch  condltiona  aa  the  Secretary 
f  Inda  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the  purpoae  of 
thla  aectlon. 

&75a 

Be  it  ena^ed  by  the  Senate  and  Abuse  of 
RepreeerUative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congret*  aatembled.  That  thia 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "National  Home 
Health  Carefiearinghouae  Act  of  1085". 

Sac.  2.  The^'ia  eatabllahed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea  a 
Home  Health  Care  Clearlnghouae  (herein- 
after referred  to  aa  the  "Clearlnghouae")  to 
g^er  and  diaaemlnate  Information  con- 
cerning the  varioua  public  and  private  agen- 
dea providing  home  health  care  and  related 
aervicea  to  elderly  Individuala. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Ip  carrying  out  thia  Act,  the 
Clearlnghouae  ahall  establlah  and  maintain 
a  ayatem  which  uaea  oomputera  (1)  to  gather 
inftmnatlon  from  local  of floea  of  the  Sodal 
Security  Adminlatratlon  and  other  public 
and  private  agendea  which  provide  home 
health  care  aervicea  for  elderly  Individuals, 
and  (2)  to  facilitate  a  determination  of  the 
home  health  care  aervicea  available  tluough 
auch  agendea  for  elderly  Individuala. 


(b)  In  the  tnplemmtatlon  of  thia  Act,  Sec- 


retary of 

(1)  ahaU 
syatem  di 
utilize     the 
within    the 


ith  and  Human  Sendees- 
action  to  inaure  that  the 
Ibed  In  aubseetion  (a)  wlU  fully 
exlating  computer  ^yatema 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servlcea  (appropriately  modified 
and  Improved  for  thla  purpoae)  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  poealble  without  Impairing 
their  other  functlona;  and 

(2)  ahall  l|Ue  Into  account  the  existing 
Clearinghouse  function  of  the  regional  of- 
fices on  aging  in  the  Department  and  the  In- 
formational iQ'atema  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Admlnlatratlbn  and  may  (if  the  Secretary 
f  Inda  that  It  Would  be  admlntotrattvely  deair- 
able  and  appropriate)  locate  the  Clearlng- 
houae In  au4h  regional  offioea  or  auch  Ad- 
minlatratlon! 

Sic.  4.  Ttie  Clearinghouae  abaO  publiah 
and  keep  current  a  publication  (in  readily 
understandaple  form)  which  deacrtbea  the 
home  health  care  aervicea  available  to  elder- 
ly individual^  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  Older  Americana  Act  of  1985,  and  other 
Federal  lawa^  the  eligibility  criteria  for  auch 
services,  and!  the  offices  through  whidi  such 
services  may  be  obtained. 

Sic.  5.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Clearing- 
houae, throi^  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Sendees,  ahall  report  to  tbe  Con- 
greaa the  costs  incurred  In  eatabliahlng  the 
system  described  in  section  3(a)  and  the  ex- 
pected cost^  of  expanding  and  iterating 
such  syston. 

Sic.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  lie  neceaaary  to 
eatabliah.  opierate,  and  maintain  the  Clear- 
lnghouae. 

S.753 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreeentatioe*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  oatenMed,  That  (a) 
the  Secretaigr  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
lcea (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") through  the  National  Inatltute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  National  InaUtutes  of 
Health,  the  National  Inatltute  on  Aging, 
and  the  Adi«ini8tration  on  Aging,  aball  pro- 
mote the  ea^bllahment  of  famUy  aupport 
groupa  in  university  medical  centers  and  in 
other  appropriate  health  care  facilities  re- 
ceiving Fedial  funda  from  the  Secretary. 
Such  familyl  aupport  groups  shaU  provide 
educational. :  emotional,  and  practical  sup- 
port to  aaaUt  individuala  with  Alzhelmer'a 
diaeaae  or  a  related  monory  diaorder  and 
family  mem^rs  of  such  Individuals. 

(b)  The  Sebetary  shall  provide  for  tbe  es- 
tabllahment  tof  a  national  network  to  coordi- 
nate the  f airily  support  groups  described  in 
aubaecUon  (d). 

(c)  The  fifecretary  aball  report  to  Con- 
greaa, not  later  than  one  year  after  tbe  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  on  the  family  aup- 
port groupa  pmd  the  network  of  auch  groupa 
established  pursuant  to  thla  aectlon.* 


By  Mks.  HAWKINS: 
S.  754.  A  bin  to  permit  the  Securities 
and  Exchahge  Commission  to  regulate 
the  activittes  of  brokers  and  dealers 
with  reqpe^t  to  direct  and  indirect  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  with  respect  to  other  exempted  se- 
curities under  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  C(»nmittee  on 
Banking,  Bousing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

aicoiiTi^  BxcHAaoi  ACT  AMnmcnTS 
•  Mrs.    HjIkWKINS.    Mr.    President, 
today  I  am'  introducing  legislation  that 


wHI  bring  brokers  of  Government  se- 
curities under  Federal  regulatory  Ju- 
risdiction. The  recent  failure  of  ESM 
Oovemment  Securities  Inc.  clearly  il- 
lustrates the  need  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  protect  investors. 

Currently.  Federal  controls  on  Gov- 
ernment securities  dealers  are  non- 
existent and  while  States  license  them, 
including  my  State  of  Florida,  they 
are  often  not  closely  monitored.  How- 
ever, the  failure  of  ESM  and  the  sub- 
sequent problems  it  caused  for  inves- 
tors throughout  my  State  as  well  as 
the  publicized  problems  in  Ohio  clear- 
ly indicate  that  this  is  an  interstate 
problem  and  that  Federal  legislation  is 
necessary. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  empowered  to  regulate  and 
protect  the  integrity  of  sectirities 
transactions  and  investigate  fraud,  but 
they  have  no  authority  over  the  vast 
Oovemment  securities  market.  When 
asked  in  a  recent  hearing  before  a 
^use  subcommittee  if  more  statutory 
power  for  the  SEC  would  have  pre- 
vented the  ESM  failure,  Chairman  of 
the  sex;,  John  Shad,  said  that  he  be- 
lieved SEC's  surveillance  probably 
would  have  ventilated  this  situation. 

This  "situation"  is  probably  the  larg- 
est Oovemment  securities  collapse  in 
our  history  and  involved  more  than 
two  dozen  cities  and  financial  institu- 
tions and  as  much  as  $300  million.  The 
demise  of  Home  State  Savings  Bank  in 
Ohio  lead  to  a  statewide  fear  that  a 
private  insurance  f  iind  had  been  wiped 
out  which  lead  to  the  temporary  clos- 
ing of  69  other  savings  and  loans  in- 
sured by  the  same  fund. 

In  addition  to  these  crises,  financial 
institutions  in  my  own  State  as  well  as 
two  cities  in  Florida  suffered  from  the 
loophole  in  our  Fedesal  securities  laws 
that  enabled  EISM  to  escape  Federal 
regulation. 

The  biU  that  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  with  the  broader  statuto- 
ry authority  they  need  to  prevent 
similar  problems  in  the  future.  Last 
week  Congressman  Clat  Shaw  intro- 
duced this'  bill  in  the  House.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  act  now  to 
protect  small  investors  by  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RgcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.754 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rettreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  aaaemt>led.  That  sec- 
tion 16(cX3)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  nJ3.C.  780(cX3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  exempted  security  or".* 


By  Bir.  INOUYE: 
S.  755.  A  bill  to  provide  that  trans- 
portation provided  by  an  airline  to 


parents  of  its  employees  shall  be  tax 
free:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TRAVEL  BXHKPITS  TO  PAHDnS  (V  AllUn 
OfPLOT^ 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  pro- 
vide tax  free  travel  benefits  to  the  par- 
ents of  airline  employees.  This  benefit, 
which  was  included  in  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress,  was 
withheld  from  airline  employees  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

As  we  well  Imow.  airline  employees 
have  made  considerable  sacrifices  over 
the  past  several  years  to  help  the  air- 
lines through  troubled  financial  times. 
These  employees  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  few  benefits  that 
have  retained;  the  travel  benefits  that 
they  and  their  families  have  come  to 
depend  upon.  Tet  under  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  travel  benefits  established  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  parents'  benefits 
would  be  taxed  at  a  rate  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  full  coach  fare  for  the 
flight  on  which  they  are  used.  This 
would  render  the  benefit  virtually  use- 
less as  the  full  coach  fare  is  far  greater 
than  available  fares.  For  example.  Pan 
American  Airlines  listed  full  fare  from 
Washington.  DC  to  Los  Angeles  is  over 
$900,  while  currently  seats  are  avafl- 
able  on  these  flights  for  less  than 
$200. 

It  is  important  to  note  these  privi- 
leges can  only  be  used  for  seats  that 
are  open  at  the  time  of  the  flight's  de- 
parture. If  the  flight  is  full  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families  do  not  fly. 
Thus,  the  airlines  are  losing  no  reve- 
nue by  providing  these  travel  benefits 
to  their  employees.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  taxation  of  par- 
ents' benefits  would  produce  only 
mlnltnii.1  gains  in  tax  revenues,  as 
these  parents  wlU  most  likely  not  fly 
or  fly  on  less  expensive  supersaver 
fares  rather  than  be  taxed  at  the  out- 
rageous rate  established  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  The  gains  in  tax  revenues 
that  would  be  realized  would  not  make 
a  dent  in  our  massive  Federal  deficit. 

In  closing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  which  would  re- 
store the  travel  benefits  that  airline 
employees  have  come  to  depend  upon 
and  indeed  have  made  career  decisions 
based  upon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bOl  be  placed  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&755 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a**enMed, 

SECTION  1.  TAX-FREE  TREAnfEUrr  RESTORED  FOR 
TRANSPORTATHm  PROVmBO  RY  AN 
AIRLINB  TO  PARENTS  OP  ITS  EH- 
PLOYES. 

(a)  In  Obresal.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
132  of  the  Internal  Revmue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  exduslmi  of  certain  fringe  bene- 
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fits)  is  unended  by  Bddlns  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing  new  pancnph: 

"(3)  P«mm  or  Axaum  nmoTus.— 

"(A)  In  anniAL.— In  the  cue  of  an  em- 
pk^ree  i»ovldinc  service  to  an  employer  in 
eoanectlon  with  the  employer's  business  of 
proTidlnc  air  iiasw  im  i  transportation  serv- 
ice, any  use  by  a  parent  of  the  employee 
shall  be  treated  as  use  by  the  employee. 

"(B)  SrarsasoRArH  (ai  dob  mot  aftlt  to 
taarmoeu.  MUDams.— For  purposes  of 
subpaiacraph  (A),  subsection  (kHI)  (reUt- 
liV  to  reciprocal  agreements)  shall  not 
apply. 

"(C)  Paanrr  nvniB.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'parent'  means  the 
father,  mother,  stepfather,  and  stepmother 
of  the  employee,  and  any  individual  who  is 
the  parent  of  the  employee  by  virtue  of  the 
legal  adoption  of  the  employee  by  such  indl- 
vlduaL" 

(b)  Errmmia  Dais.— The  amendment 
made  by  subMction  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
InfhHtH  In  the  amendment  made  by  section 
631(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4.« 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
8.  7M.  A  bill  to  expand  the  availAbU- 
Ity  of  long-term  capital  for  Industrial 
mortcages:  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


.  uausiaiAL  MoaTOAas  association 

ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Federal  Indus- 
trial Mortgage  Association  [FTMA] 
Act.  legislation  which  would  create  a 
secondary  mai^et  for  small  and 
medlum-slaed  loans  to  finance  new 
plant  and  equipment  Identical  leglsla- 
ti<m  is  being  taitroduced  today  in  the 
House  by  my  good  friend  from  New 
Toiic.  Cimgressman  LaFalcs. 

The  largest  problem  facing  small 
firms  today  is  obtaining  the  necessary 
financing  for  expansion  and  the  re- 
placement of  outmoded  equipment. 
These  companies  require  long-term 
loans  at  fixed  interest  rates.  Tradition- 
ally, however,  bank  loans  are  only 
available  at  floating  rates  and  general- 
ly mature  within  S  years.  Such  loans 
confront  small  businesses  with  two 
mecific  problems:  First,  that  rates 
may  rise  and  increase  financing  costs, 
and  second,  a  refinancing  risk  after 
the  initial  term  of  the  bank  loan  ex- 
pires. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  a 
business  be  able  to  match  the  useful 
life  of  an  asset,  such  as  equipment, 
with  reaaonably  priced  financing.  If. 
for  instance,  equlinnent  with  a  10-year 
life  is  financed  with  a  5-year  loan, 
then  a  risk  exists  that  financing  may 
not  be  available  or  that  extraordinary 
interest  rates  wiU  be  charged  for  the 
second  half  of  the  equipment's  useful 
life. 

While  this  problem  is  a  real  one  and 
exists  for  most  small-  or  medium-sised 
liiiniiifssfi.  the  largest  companies  do 
not  have  the  same  financing  difficul- 
ties. Large  corporations  can  access  the 
public  debt  and  equity  markets,  utilise 
private  placements,  or  obtain  favor- 
able terms  on  bank  loans. 


Mr.  President,  a  lack  of  reasonable 
financing  for  smaller  firms  represents 
a  great  han(Ucap  for  our  economy. 
Study  after  study  has  shown  that  in 
the  aggregate,  small  businesses 
employ  the  greatest  numbers  of 
peoide  and  are  the  greatest  innovators 
in  the  economy.  Yet,  it  is  these  firms 
that  have  the  most  difficulty  obtain- 
ing financing- 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  help  solve  the  financing 
plight  of  small-  and  medlum-siBed 
businesses.  This  bill  wiU  establish  an 
autonomous  Federal  agency  that  will 
create  a  secondary  market  for  loans  to 
smaU-  and  medium-sized  businesses- 
defined  as  a  firm  with  $50  million  of 
revenues  or  less  used  to  finance  plant 
or  equipment.  FIMA  will  pool  groups 
of  these  loans  into  a  single  debt  instru- 
ment to  be  sold  In  the  private  credit 
jnarkets.  FIMA  will  operate  in  a  way 
very  similar  to  Fannie  Mae.  Oinnie 
Mae,  and  Freddie  Mac. 

FIMA  will  insure  principal  and  inter- 
est on  the  pooled  instnunents  up  to  80 
percent.  The  remaining  20  percent  will 
be  a  risk  of  the  bank  originating  the 
loan.  In  this  way,  banks  stiU  will  have 
a  significant  incentive  to  make  pru- 
dent loans.  FIMA  will  be  capitalized 
with  $100  million  of  Federal  funds. 
The  agency  will  terminate  7  years 
after  inception  and  all  profits  earned 
WiU  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  to 
repay  the  $100  million  omitalisation. 

The  legislation  has  a  sunset  date  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  only  be  involved  to  facill- 
Ute  the  creation  of  a  secondary 
market  for  small-  and  medium-sized 
loans.  Once  the  secondary  market  Is 
mature,  then  the  private  sector  should 
be  capable  of  malntAlning  that 
martlet. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  all 
Members  of  this  Chamber  know  that 
help  must  be  offered  to  growing  small- 
and  medium-siaed  businesses.  In  the 
past.  Federal  help  has  focused  on  vari- 
ous grant,  loan,  and  guarantee  pro- 
grams. I  believe  the  private  sector  can. 
and  should,  be  harnessed  to  assist 
small-  aiul  mediimi-sized  companies 
obtain  reasonably  priced  financing. 
However,  a  strictly  laissez-faire  atti- 
tude toward  the  problem  is  irresponsi- 
ble. The  Federal  Government  must 
stimulate  the  secondary  maricet  for 
small-  and  medium-sized  business 
loans.  The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  accomplish  this  end  and  will 
ultimately  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment no  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  legislation  be  printed  in 
theRBCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RnoBO.  as  follows: 

8. 7M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Htnue  of 
Revreaentative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Conore—  OMenMed, 


SHORT  TITU 

^cnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Federal  Industrial  Mortgage  AasodaUon 
Act". 

nifDiMOS  AifD  rvmrosK 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
thatr- 

(1)  secondary  mortgage  marketo  have  suc- 
cessfully increased  the  availability  and  af- 
forxiability  of  long-term  residential  mort- 


(3)  many  smaller,  innovative  businesses 
could  grow  more  rapidly,  create  more  Jobs, 
and  increase  United  States  competitiveness 
in  world  markets  if  additional  long-term 
capital  were  available  to  finance  purchases 
of  new  plant  and  equipment; 

(3)  institutional  Investors  are  a  major 
source  of  long-term  capital  for  the  United 
States  economy  but  such  investors  are  not 
well  equipped  to  make  large  numbers  of 
direct  loans  to  individual  business  firms: 

(4)  «vwnmOTri>i  banks  spedaliae  in  short- 
term  business  lentUng  and  have  the  facilities 
and  QieeiaUxed  expertise  to  evaluate  loan 
applications  and  to  originate  and  service  the 
large  number  of  relatively  small  loans  re- 
quired by  smaller  Innovative  businesses;  and 

(5)  a  secondary  market  for  industrial 
mortgages  would  link  the  loan  production 
ability  of  commercial  lenders  with  the  long- 
term  investment  horisons  of  pension  funds 
and  insurance  companies,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  effldeney  of  United  States  capital 
martlets  and  the  amount  of  long-term  cap- 
ital that  is  available  to  finance  purchases  of 
plant  and  equipment  by  smaller  Innovative 
businesses. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  improve  the  distribution  of  invest- 
ment capital  available  for  industrial  mort- 
gage financing  by  allowing  entrepreneurs 
and  small  businesses  to  obtain  long-term  fi- 
nancing from  institutional  investors;  and 

(2)  to  establish  a  corporation  chartered  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  purchase  and 
insure  Industrial  mortgages  and  to  sell  pools 
of  such  industrial  mortgages  to  institutional 
investors. 

BTABLISHllXira  OF  THX  A8SOCIATIOK 

Sac.  3.  (aKl)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Industrial  Mortgage  Association  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Associa- 
tion"). 

(2)  The  Association  shall  have  succession 
until  dissolved  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(bXl)  The  Association  sliall  maintain  its 
principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  metropolitan  area  thereof  and  shall 
be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  and  Juris- 
diction in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  and 
citizen  thereof. 

(2)  The  Association  may  establish  offices 
in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of 
its  business. 

BOAiD  or  DnaciOKS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  powers  of  the  Association 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Board").  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  5 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(3)  Three  other  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  individ- 
uals who  have  substantial  experience  and 
expertise  in  the  fields  of  business  invest- 
ment, industrial  development,  or  public  or 
private  finance. 


(cXl)  EacI 
not  othi 
ment  of  the 

(A)shaO 


(bXl)  Ttui  Board  may  appoint  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  Board  oonslden  appromlate. 

(3)  The  i^f  of  the  Association  shaU  be 
appointed  si|bject  to  the  pravlalonB  <rf  title 
S.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  aervloe,  and  shall 
be  paid  in  aooordanoe  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  SI  Hid  subcbviter  in  ot  diapter  S3 
of  such  tltl#  relating  to  rlasslflratlon  and 
General  Sefatedule  pay  rates. 

(3)  The  Board  may  proeore  temporary 
and  intenmttent  servioes  under  section 
310Mb)  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equlvalmt  df  the  maximum  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  aS-i6  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule. 

member  of  the  Board  who  Is 
in  the  servioe  of  the  Govem- 
nltedSUtes— 
live  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
compensation  paid  at  level  n  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule,  pursuant  to  section  S318  of 
tlUe  S.  Unltkd  States  Code,  prorated  on  a 
daily  basis  fir  each  day  spent  in  the  work  of 
the  Association:  and 

(B)  shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expoises. 
and  per  dieiA  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses 
when  away  from  such  member's  usual  place 
of  resldoioe^  In  accordance  with  section  S708 
of  such  ttUe^ 

(2)  Each  ntember  of  the  Board  who  is  oth- 
erwise in  the  service  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  fttates  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  for 
such  other  service,  but  while  enmed  in  the 
work  of  the  Association  shall  be  paid  actual 
travel  expei^,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses  when  away  from  such 
member's  ugual  place  of  realdenoe,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subchapter  1  of  chapter  S3  of 
title  S,  Unitad  SUtes  Code. 

onnaAi.  rowxas  or  thk  assocutioii 

Sic.  S.  (a)  The  Association  sbaD  have 
power— 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  iaM.  be  Judicially  notksed: 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to  comirtain  and 
defend  (in  iis  corporate  name  and  through 
its  own  counsel)  in  any  State.  Federal,  or 
other  court: 

(3)  to  conduct  its  business  without  regard 
to  any  qualification  or  similar  statute  In  any 
State,  the  !Dlstrlct  of  Columbia,  or  any 
other  place  Object  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States: 

(4)  subject  to  such  limitations  ss  may  be 
provided  eivtaXy  in  this  Act,  to  adopt, 
amend,  rep^,  and  enforce  such  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thisAct; 

(5)  to  receive  capital  oontributiuis.  to 
issue  capita)  securities  and  to  incur  llabQ- 
itles  as  provided  in  this  Act; 

(«)  to  entw  into  and  perform  contractors. 
agreements.|and  commitments; 

(7)  with,  the  approval  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned, to  aiake  use  of  servioes.  faeOtties. 
and  property  of  any  agency,  department, 
board,  cominlsslon,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  executive  branch  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  pay 
for  such  use,  such  payments  to  be  credited 
to  the  i^illicable  appropriation  that  ta- 
curred  the  npenses; 

(8)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own.  ^old.  improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with  any  property,  real,  person- 
al, or  mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wher- 
ever situateA 

(9)  to  aelLI  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  ahd  otherwise  dispose  of  its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 


(10)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ioea.  or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
taagfWe  at  Intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the 
puipuaea  of  tlie  Association; 

(11)  to  prescribe  and  impose  fees  and 
charges  for  servioes  by  the  Association; 

(12)  to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and 
with  or  without  consideration  or  benefit  to 
the  AsMKiation,  to  release  or  waive  in  whole 
or  in  part.  In  advance  at  otherwise,  any 
dalm.  demand  or  right  of,  by,  or  against  the 


(13)  to  determine  its  necessary  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid;  and 

(14)  to  do  all  other  things  that  are  neces- 
sary or  incidental  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs  and  the  proper  conduct 
of  Its  iHisiness. 

(b)  The  Association.  Including  its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages, 
or  other  security  holdings,  and  income,  shall 
be  exonpt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereaf- 
ter Imposed  by  any  State,  territory,  posses- 
sion. Commonwealth,  or  dependency  of  the 
United  Stages,  or  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bte.  or  by  any  county,  municipality,  or  local 
taxing  authority,  except  that  any  real  prop- 
erty of  the  Association  shall  be  subject  to 
State,  territortel.  county,  municipal,  or  local 
taxation  to  the  same  extent  according  to  its 
value  as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

(c)  The  Association  may  secure  directly 
from  any  departmmt  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  Act  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  head  of 
such  denartment  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Association. 

(dXl)  The  Fedoral  Reserve  banks  are  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  act  as  depositaries, 
custotfans,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Associa- 
tion, for  its  own  account  or  as  fiduciary,  and 
such  lianks  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such 
servioes  in  such  manner  as  may  lie  agreed 
upon. 

(2)  The  Association  may  itself  act  in  such 
capacities — 

(A)  for  its  own  account  or  as  fidudarjr, 
and 

(B)  for  the  account  of  others. 

caprauzatioii 
Sbc  6.  The  Association  shall  have  capital 
tXxxX  at  $1(W,000,<MN>  subscribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  from  funds  vpropri- 
ated  for  such  purpose. 

SaOOHDAST  MAKKKT  OPKRATIOHS 

Sic.  7.  (a)  The  Association  is  authorized  to 
poreliase,  and  to  make  commitments  to  pur- 
diase.  Industrial  mortgages  from  any  quali- 
fled  financial  institution. 

(bXl)  The  Association  may  hold  and  deal 
with,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any 
such  industrial  mortgage  or  interest  in  an 
industrial  mortgage. 

(2)  The  servicing  of  any  such  industrial 
mortgage  may  be  performed  by  the  seller  of 
the  industrial  mortgage  or  by  a  financial  in- 
stitution qualified  as  a  seUer. 

(c)  The  Association  shall  not  purehaae  or 
nialLe  any  commitment  to  purchase  an  in- 
dustrial mortgage  imless— 

(1)  the  industrial  mortgage  is  used  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment which  shall  be  used  for  productive  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  the  borrower  is  a  qualifying  business; 

(3)  the  term  of  the  industrial  mortgage 
does  not  exceed  either— 

(A)  the  useful  economic  life  of  the  facul- 
ties and  equipment  involved;  or 

(B)  toi  years  in  the  case  of  equipment  or 
30  years  in  the  case  of  facilities; 


(4)  the  principal  amount  of  the  industrial 
mortgage  will  be  fully  amortized  over  the 
life  of  the  industrial  mortgage: 

(5)  the  outstamSng  principal  balance  at 
the  time  of  purdiaae  l>y  the  Association  is 
less  than  M  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
assets  securing  the  Industrial  mortgage:  and 

(6)  the  industrial  mortgage  was  originated 
less  than  one  year  before  the  date  on  wtUch 
it  is  purchased  by  the  Association. 

(dXl)  The  Association  shaU  have  the  au- 
thority to  establish  i»lorities  for  the  types 
of  industrial  mortgages  which  it  will  pur- 
chase. 

(2)  The  AasodaUon  shaU  establirii  stand- 


(A)  regarding  the  maximum  principal 
amount  of  any  Industrial  mortgage  whidi 
the  Association  wiU  purchase; 

(B)  requiring  the  seDer  of  an  industrial 
mortgage  to  retain  a  partidpatitm  of  not 
leas  than  20  percent  of  the  Industrial  mort- 
gage for  the  Uf e  of  the  industrial  mortgagr. 
and 

(C)  requiring  that,  for  such  period  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  Association 
may  specify,  the  seller  of  an  industrial 
mortgager  shall,  in  the  event  that  such  in- 
dustrial nuntgage  is  in  default— 

(I)  repurchase  such  industrial  mortgsge; 
or 

(II)  exchange  such  industrial  mortgage  for 
one  or  more  industrial  mortgages  which  are 
not  in  default. 

(e)  The  Association  shaU  establisb  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  financial  institutions 
from  which  it  will  purchase  industrial  mort- 
gages. Such  minlmimi  standards  shall  re- 
quire— 

(1)  a  ititntmiitn  level  of  net  worth; 

(2)  adequate  supenrisoiy  mechanisms: 

(3)  a  warranty  compensation  merhanJsm; 

(4)  prior  approval  of  facilities: 

(5)  an  adequate  level  of  financial  exper- 
tise; 

(6)  limitations  regarding  the  amount  of  In- 
dustrial mortgages  with  req>ect  to  any 
single  borrower,  and 

(7)  such  other  requlranents  as  the  Asso- 
ciation determines  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  Uie  provisions  of  this  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  business  practices. 

(f )  The  Association  may  eatatdiah  require- 
ments, and  impose  charges  or  fees,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  elements  of  pricing,  for 
differrait  plsmift  of  sellers  or  servioea,  and, 
for  such  purposes,  the  Association  Is  author- 
ized to  classify  sellers  or  services  aoomrding 
to  type,  size,  location,  assets,  or  an.  such 
other  basis  as  the  Association  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(gXl)  To  provide  a  greater  degree  of  li- 
quidity to  the  industrial  mortgage  invest- 
ment maricet  and  an  additional  means  of  fl- 
waiyrjng  the  AssodaUwi's  operations  under 
this  section,  the  Association  is  authorised  to 
set  aside  industrial  mortgages  held  by  the 
Association  under  this  section,  and.  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  issue  and  sell  securities  liaaed  upon 
the  industrial  mortgages  so  set  aside. 

(2XA)  Securities  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion ShaU  have  such  maturitiea  and  bear 
such  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Association  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(B)  Such  maturities  shall  not  exceed 
twenty  years. 

(3)  The  Association  shall  issue  or  purchase 
from  private  sources  commitments  to  insure 
the  timely  payment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est to  purchasers  of  the  securities  bodxd  by 
industrial  mortgages  previously  set  aside. 
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(4)  SecurttiM  iMued  by  the  AaMtcteUon 
Bh«U  not  be  deemed  to  be— 

(A)  a  Mcurity  exempted  by  section  3  of 
the  SecuriUet  Act  of  1933:  or 

(B)  an  exempted  security  u  such  tenn  is 
defined  in  section  3  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
chsjage  Act  of  1934. 

(5)  Industrial  mortgages  set  aside  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  at  all  times  be 
adequate  to  enable  the  Association  to  make 
timely  principal  and  interest  payments  on 
the  securities  issued  and  sold  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

(6)  The  Aaoclatlon  shall  insert  apprwri- 
ate  lanfuace  In  all  of  the  Association's  obli- 
gations Issued  under  this  subsection  clearly 
Indicating  that  such  obligations,  together 
with  the  Interest  thereon,  are  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  and  do  not  consti- 
tute a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof  other  than  the  Assodatioa 

(7)  The  AsMxdatlon  is  authorised  to  pur- 
chase In  the  open  market  at  any  time  and  at 
any  price  any  of  the  Association's  obliga- 
tions outstanding  under  this  subsection. 

mscxLLAiraous  raovisioiis 
Sic.  a.  (a)  Funds  held  by  the  Association 
In  exceas  of  current  needs  may  be  Invested 
by  the  Aaodatlon  only  in  securities  or 
other  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  SUtes 
or  in  deposits  which  are  Insured  by  the 
United  States. 

(bXl)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  examine  the 
books  and  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  conduct  an  annual  audit  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Association. 

(3)  A  report  oa  each  such  audit,  together 
with  such  recommendations  may  be  appro- 
priate, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

TBUflXATION  or  TRK  ASSOCIATIOM 

Sr.  9.  (a)  The  Association  shall  continue 
In  existence  until  10  yean  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  but  shall  make  no  com- 
mitment to  purchase  and  shall  purchase  no 
new  industrial  mortgages  later  than  7  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  After  the  termination  of  the  Associa- 
tion— 

(1)  any  obligation  of  the  Association  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasuiT.and 

(3)  all  funds  of  the  Association  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
oaruiiiioiis 

Sac.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Association"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Industrial  Mortgage  Association  estab- 
lished under  section  3: 

(2)  the  tann  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association: 

(3)  the  term  "qualifying  business"  means 
any  Individual,  partnership,  corporation, 
trust,  or  Joint  venture  which  has  less  than 
$60,000,000  In  sales  and  whose  principal  ac- 
tivities do  not  consist  of — 

(A)  dealing  In  commodities,  securities,  or 
real  estate. 

(B)  retailing,  banking.  Insurance,  money, 
lending,  debt  flMtorlng.  hire-purchase  fi- 
nancing, or  other  financial  or  personal  serv- 

(C)  leasing  (Including  letting  ships  on 
charter  or  other  assets  on  hire)  or  receiving 
royalties  or  Ucense  fees,  or 

(D>  providing  any  professlcmal  services.  In- 
dudtaag  legal,  accounting,  or  medical  serv- 
ices: 

(4)  the  term  "financial  Institution"  means 
any  bank,  business  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment company,  savings  and  loan  institution. 


commercial  finance  company,  trust  compa- 
ny, or  credit  union,  or  any  other  commercial 
bank  or  lending  Institution  regulated  by 
State  or  Federal  authorities:  and 

(5)  the  term  "Industrial  mortgage"  means 
any  extension  of  credit  which— 

(A)  is  secured  by- 
CD  a  first  lien  on  real  property:  or 

(U)  an  unsubordinated  lien  on  any  other 
type  of  property  or  equipment:  and 

(B)  Is  used  to  finance  the  rehabilitation, 
renovation,  modernization,  refurbishing,  or 
Improvement  of  facilities  or  equipment  used 
for  productive  business  activities  conducted 
In  the  United  States. 

AUTROKUATIOII  OP  ArPBOPKIATIORS 

Sac.  11.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1986.  $100,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.767 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aitd  Ho%ue  of 
Kepretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
U.S.C.  1203)  is  amended  by  Inserting  In  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 


xpncnvBMTK 

Sac.  13.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1986.« 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE. 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  lasamid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TO  susnint  TnfPoaAan.T  tkz  dutt  on 


m  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  legislation  today  that 
would  suspend  temporarily  the  duty 
on  lasamid. 

Lasamid  is  a  chemical  that  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  furosemide.  a  drug 
that  is  a  widely-used  potent  diuretic, 
primarily  prescribed  in  the  treatment 
of  patients  who  have  suffered  from 
congestive  heart  failures. 

Furosemide  is  currently  sold  in  the 
United  States  by  Hoechst-Roussel 
Pharmaceuticals  Inc.  [H-RPI]  and  by 
several  other  generic  drug  companies. 
However,  the  only  company  which 
manufactures  furosemide  in  the 
United  States  is  H-RPI's  parent, 
American  Hoechst  Corp.  All  other  fur- 
osemide sold  in  the  United  States  is 
imported. 

American  Hoechst  produces  furose- 
mide in  my  state  of  Rhode  Island  by  a 
process  which  involves  the  intensive 
treatment  of  the  precursor  chemical 
lasamid.  There  are  no  Icnown  Ameri- 
can producers  of  lasamid.  and  its  only 
use  is  as  a  precursor  to  the  production 
of  furosemide. 

Since  there  are  no  domestic  produc- 
ers of  lasamid  no  domestic  interests 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
bill.  By  eliminating  the  duty  on  lasa- 
mid. this  U.S.  producer  will  become 
more  competitive  with  foreign  produc- 
ers: thereby  benefiting  the  American 
workers  who  nuuiufacture  this  prod- 
uct. It  will  also  contribute  to  keeping 
down  medical  costs,  by  reducing  the 
costs  to  produce  a  major  drug  relied 
upon  by  many  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD,  as  follows: 


-«7.ll    2,4  OicMB»S«AK|fl     Fm.. 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consiwip- 
tlon  on  or  after  the  day  that  is  15  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bditskii): 
S.  758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
capital  gains  tax  on  disposition  of  in- 
vestments in  United  States  real  prop- 
erty by  foreign  dtixens,  to  repeal  the 
provisions  providing  for  withholding 
of.  and  reporting  on.  such  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

IXPIAL  OP  raPTA 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  such  leaders  as 
Senators  BaiiTsnf.  Goldwatkr,  and 
Stmmb  in  the  call  to  repeal  the  For- 
eign Investment  in  Real  Property  Tax 
Act,  or  FIRPTA. 

In  1979,  I  introduced  the  legislation 
which  became  FIRPTA.  Since  the 
bill's  enactment  in  1980  the  effort  to 
develop  effective  regulations  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  complicated  and 
frustrating  process.  In  a  style  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  popular  with 
the  Treasury,  the  final  version  of  the 
regulations  is  so  broad  in  scope  that  I 
am  unable  to  recognize  my  own  child. 
FIRPTA  has  grown  into  a  gorilla 
which  terrorizes  foreign  investors, 
treaties,  and  the  free  market,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  but  the  tax  techni- 
cians.   

In  introducing  FIRPTA  I  highlight- 
ed the  tax  advantage  a  foreign  inves- 
tor had  over  an  American  taxpayer 
when  it  came  to  profiting  from  the 
purchase  of  American  farmlands.  At 
the  time  of  enactment,  supporters 
were  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
impact  that  the  tax  advantage  would 
have  on  the  prices  of  farmland.  My 
intent  in  introducing  FIRPTA  legisla- 
tion was  to  equalize  the  tax  treatment 
afforded  investments  in  farmland  and 
remove  the  opportunity  the  unequal 
tax  treatment  may  have  created  for 
foreign  investors  to  speculate  in  U.S. 
agricultural  lands.  My  intent  was  to  go 
no  further  than  that.  However,  the 
manner  in  which  the  act  was  imple- 
mented goes  far  beyond  my  goal. 

The  scope  of  FIRPTA  now  reaches 
all  U.S.  real  property  which,  according 
to  regulations,  includes  stock  in  corpo- 
rations holding  real  property,  and  par- 


tial intererts  in  land,  such  as  mineral 
interests.  '  Treasury,  to  enforce 
FIRPTA.  Requires  0(HnpIez  reporting 
and  now  efcacts  its  toll  at  the  source 
payment  [without  regard  to  the 
amount  ot  gain,  or  any  treaties,  or 
conventions  to  the  contracy.  We  are  in 
a  position  Ithat  contradicts  our  treaty 
agreement!,  discourages  foreign  in- 
vestment pmd  unduly  burdens  our 
economy  ahd  society  as  a  result. 

Aside  Man  the  fact  that  the  reach 
of  FIRFT^k  goes  far  beyond  its  origi- 
nal intent  $nd  the  scope  of  reasonable- 
ness, it  hss  become  (dear  that  the 
American  farm  does  not  need  the  pro- 
tection; nop*  is  the  protection  merited 
when  judi(ed  against  its  impacts  on 
foreign  tnile  and  investment  In  Amer- 
ica. The  f  4ued  overwhelming  foreign 
investment  in  agricultural  lands,  it 
turns  out.  [was  an  illusion.  Indeed,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
at  the  end  of  1983,  that  foreigners 
owned  less!  than  1.1  percent  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  agricultural  lands  in  the 
United  Sti^tes.  In  addition.  QAO  stud- 
ies determined  that  foreign  demand 
for  U.S.  real  property  Investment  is 
not  senaitii^e  to  tax  considerations.  As 
it  was  designed  to  do.  FIRPTA  contin- 
ues to  dis<$ourage  foreign  investment. 
It  was  a  (lamper  on,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent the  lippreciation  caused  by  ag- 
land  speculation.  It  continues  to  add 
to  the  unnatural  depression  of  the 
value  of  a^cultural  lands. 

FIRPTAL  I  am  sorry  to  report,  is  an- 
other example  of  a  betrayal  of  the 
free  market  in  an  effort  to  aid  the- 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  America, 
which  thatiks  in  part  to  the  overseal- 
ous  effortfe  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, resiilted  in  burdens  not  antici- 
pated by  Its  f ramers  and  supporters. 
There  is  nb  Justificaticm  for  its  contin- 
ued existence. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  a(Anowledge 
that  FIRPTA  is  an  outdated  statute, 
which  frustrates  the  free  market  and 
threatens  lall  forms  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  Aitaerica.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  Its  repeal  and  pledge  to  use 
my  best  efforts  to  achieve  relief  from 
this  now  mworthy  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  BE|ITSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  &n  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  thej  Forei^  Investment  in  Real 
Property  [Tax  Act  of  1980.  better 
known  as  i  FIRPTA.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Mr.  Gold- 
WATXB.  also  supports  this  bill  and  hss 
introduced  a  repeal  bill  of  his  own. 

FIRPTA  had  its  origins  In  the  late 
1970's.  when  prices  of  farmland  and 
other  typlBS  of  real  pnverty  in  the 
United  StM»s  were  rising  rapidly  every 
year.  Th^  was  a  fear  In  fann  States 
at  the  tinje  that  foreign  investors  were 
taking  over  too  much  U.S.  farmland 
and  thereby  contributing  to  the  price 
increases.  It  was  felt  that  the  fordgn 
money  w»s  crowding  out  beginning 
farmers  t^ho  needed  to  acquire  land 


for  fanning  purposes  as  opposed  to  in- 
vestment purposes.  Because  of  these 
oonoems,  FIRPTA  was  enacted  to 
limit  the  flow  of  foreign  investment 

into  UJB.  real  estate.         

The  technical  effect  of  FIRPTA  is  to 
impose  the  U.S.  capital  gains  tax  in  a 
variety  of  real  estate-related  transac- 
tions where  the  tax  would  not  upply 
iinder  the  ordinary  U.S.  tax  rules  that 
apply  to  foreign  investors.  First. 
FIRPTA  taxes  foreign  investors  on 
the  sale  of  every  "U.S.  real  property 
interest."  even  if  the  interest  is  not 
used  in  connection  with  a  business;  the 
ordinary  U.S.  tax  rules  do  not  tax  a 
foreign  investor  on  sales  of  nonbusi- 
ness property.  Second,  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Tresxury  Department,  the 
term  "U.S.  real  property  interest"  was 
defined  broadly  to  include  not  Just 
farmland,  but  all  real  property,  includ- 
ing buildings  and  subsurface  deposits. 
Third.  FIRPTA  taxes  sales  of  stock  in 
a  nonpublicly  traded  XJS.  corporation 
consist  of  U.S.  real  property  interests. 
For  example,  a  manufacturing  compa- 
ny whose  plant  comprises  more  than 
half  the  value  of  its  assets  would  fall 
imder  this  rule.  Moreover,  this  rule  ap- 
plies even  to  publicly  traded  corpora- 
tions if  the  f<n«ign  investor  owns  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  corporation's 
stock.  Again,  the  ordinary  U.S.  tax 
rules  do  not  tax  foreign  investors  on 
sales  of  sUxdc  in  a  UJ3.  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  FIRPTA  was  a  mis- 
take. We  should  be  encouraging  for- 
eign Investments  In  the  United  States, 
not  discouraging  them.  Last  year  the 
Congress  took  a  significant  step  in 
that  direction  by  repealing  the  30  per- 
cent tax  on  portfolio  interest  paid  to 
forelib  investors  by  U.S.  companies 
and  by  the  Treasury  Department.  We 
should  be  consistent  now  and  repeal 
FIRPTA.  In  fact,  we  should  especially 
want  to  en(»urage  foreign  investors  to 
invest  in  U.S.  real  estate;  real  estate 
'investments  are  usually  less  liquid 
than  other  types  of  investments  and 
therefore  are  more  likely  to  be  long- 
term.  Real  estate  investors  have  a  gen- 
uine stake  in  our  country's  long-term 
health. 

FIRPTA  was  especially  a  mistake 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  UJ3. 
fanner.  Prices  of  farmland  have  been 
declining  since  1981,  from  an  average 
of  $795  per  acre  to  an  average  of  $739 
per  acre  in  1984.  These  declines  have 
been  especially  harsh  in  heavily  agri- 
cultural areas  such  as  west  Texas  or 
the  Com  Belt,  with  land  prices  drop- 
ping by  40  percent  or  more  in  some 
areas. 

We  aU  know  what  this  means.  It 
means  that  farmers  have  less  collater- 
al for  loans  and  can't  qualify  for  the 
credit  they  need  to  continue  farming. 
And  it  means  that  farm  banks  find 
themselves  with  portfolios  of  uncollec- 
tible loans.  Foreign  investment  in 
farmland  could  help  solve  these  prob- 
lems by  shoring  up  prices. 


I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  a  mas- 
sive inflow  of  foreign  money  was  to 
blame  for  the  increases  in  prices  of 
farmland  in  the  late  1970's.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  U.S.  economy 
was  experiencing  double-digit  inflati<m 
at  the  time,  and  q>eculatlon  was  wide- 
spread in  all  types  of  real  estate,  not 
Just  farmland.  Statistics  released  by 
the  Department  of  Agriciilture  show 
that  as  of  1982.  only  about  1  percent 
of  U.S.  agricultural  land  was  owned  by 
f  oreigD  investors. 

Just  ss  there  is  no  evidence  of  mas- 
sive foreign  takeovers  of  UjS.  farmland 
by  foreigners  before  FIRPTA.  there  Is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  repeal  of 
FIRPTA  would  now  unleash  a  flood  of 
foreign  investment  into  f armlancL  But 
rep«kl  of  FIRPTif  would  remove  what 
is  now  a  serious  impediment  to  legiti- 
mate and  beneficial  foreign  invest- 
ment. That  would  be  good  for  the 
farmers,  good  for  farm  communities, 
good  for  the  banking  system,  and  good 
for  the  country.  

There  was  a  hearing  on  FIRPTA  in 
the  Finance  Committee  last  year.  The 
hearing  record  shows  clearly  that 
FIRPTA  has  achieved  its  intended 
purpose  of  discouraging  investment  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  Covert  van  Tets.  a  Senator 
in  the  Dutch  Parliammt.  Testifying 
on  behalf  of  a  f  ederatkm  of  European 
pension  plans,  he  said  that: 

(Tlhe  whole  FIRFTA  statute  has.  without 
any  doubt,  seriously  dampened  our  Invest- 
ment Interest  In  VJB.  commercial  real  estate. 
oO  and  gas  explwation.  and  high  teduMrio- 
gy,  and  will  continue  to  defer  such  invest- 
ment imless  this  law  Is  repealed  or  vny  mib- 
stantlally  modified  to  relgnlte  our  Interest. 

A  seccmd  witness.  Lord  Mark  Fitza- 
lan  Howard,  testifying  on  behalf  of  an 
association  of  British  investment  com- 
panies, echoed  Mr.  van  TeU!  opinion. 
Another  witness.  Dimald  W/Knight  of 
an  Atlanta  law  firm,  said  that  in  tax 
seminars  FIRFTA  was  referred  to 
early  on  as  the  "Hot  Money  Encour- 
agement Act  of  1980.  because  of  its  in- 
(dination  to  cause  foreign  investors  to 
choose  other  types  of  investments  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  portfolio  In- 
vestments, over  the  more  permanent 
type  of  investment  of  real  estate." 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  as 
of  the  beginning  of  this  year.  FIRPTA 
unilaterally  overrode  UJS.  treaty  obli- 
gations. When  FIRPTA  was  enacted,  a 
5-year  period  was  provided  for  renego- 
tiation of  conflicting  treaties.  But  only 
the  Canadian  treaty  has  been  renego- 
tiated. And  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  arduous  process  of  negotiat- 
ing and  ratifying  a  tax  treaty  knows 
that  the  process  of  renegotiating  all 
the  other  treaties  will  probably  not  be 
finished  for  decades.  It  is  troubling 
that  the  United  States  would  make 
light  of  our  treaty  obligations,  espe- 
cially when  FIRPTA's  imposiUon  of  a 
tax  on  ci4>ital  gains  realized  by  a  for- 
eign investor  in  the  sale  of  stock  is.  In 
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the  words  of  a  1977  Treagury  Depart- 
ment report  leading  to  PHUTA.  a  "de- 
parture from  international  norms." 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  a 
part  of  the  FIRPTA  problem  was 
solved  last  year  when  FlRPTA's  oner- 
ous reporting  rules  were  replaced  with 
withholding  rules.  Everyone  agrees 
that  the  new  rules  are  a  big  improve- 
ment. But  FIRFTA  still  applies  in  the 
same  broad  fashion  that  it  has  applied 
since  enactment,  and  it  will  continue 
to  send  the  same  discouraging  signals 
to  foreign  investors.  I  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  we  discard  it.  and  I 
wiU  actively  worlt  to  bring  about  that 
result.* 


By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PaoxMiBB)  (by  request): 

8.  759.  A  biU  to^  strengthen  and 
refine  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  BanJc  Act.  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  and  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  to  provide  for 
more  flexible  premium  assessment 
procedures,  to  improve  insurance  of 
accounts  provisions,  to  establish  prior- 
ities among  claimants  against  the  es- 
tates of  failed  institutions,  to  improve 
and  clarify  enforcement  authority,  to 
strengthen  holding  company  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

8.  760.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and 
refine  provisions  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act,  to  provide  for  more 
flexible  assessment  procedures,  to  Im- 
prove methods  for  insuring  deposits 
and  for  paying  insured  depositors,  to 
establish  priorities  among  claimants  to 
the  estates  of  failed  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


LsoisunvB  nmrosAis  or : 
n  nmnujKS  coaFoiATioii  Ain>  nn  fedblu. 

ROME  UMM  B*m  BOASB 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  PsozMnx  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing, by  request,  two  legislative  propos- 
als prepared  separately  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Fedejral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

In  the  Oam-8t  Germain  Act  of  1982 
the  FDIC.  the  F8LIC.  and  the  NCUA 
were  each  required  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  deposit  insurance  system— its 
Impact  on  the  structure  and  oper- 
ations of  depository  institutions,  the 
possibility  of  increased  or  undue  risk 
to  the  funds,  and  the  feasibility  of  risk 
baaed  insurance  premiums. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  we  passed  leg- 
islation which  provided  for  a  recapital- 
isation of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Share  Insurance  Fund.  Today  that  re- 
capitalisation is  virtually  completed— 
as  a  result  the  Share  Insurance  Fund 
has  been  increased  by  fourfold. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  by  request 
two  separate  bills  proposed  by  the 
n>IC  and  FHLBB  reflectively.  Over 
the  last  year  both  agencies  have  testi- 
fied about  the  need  for  changes  in  the 


deposit  insurance  system  and  for  up- 
grading existing  supervisory  and  en- 
forcement tools.  The  issues  raised  by 
the  proposals  generated  additional 
studies  within  the  administration,  the 
effected  agencies,  and  the  financial 
community  as  a  whole. 

8.  759  a^  8.  760  represent  the  cur- 
rent recommendations  of  each  agency 
for  changes  to  its  insurance  system 
and  supervisory  authority.  I  encourage 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  review  these 
proposals. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  FDIC  and  FSUC  bills,  their  re- 
spective letters  of  transmittal  from 
Chairman  Isaac  and  Chairman  Oray. 
together  with  the  summaries  of  each 
bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rxooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ord««d  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

8.759 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
Repnaentatives   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  tmembUit 

SROITTTTLS 

SacnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  u  the 

"Insured  Institutions  Improvements  Act  of 

198S". 

TITLE  I-INSURANCE  OP  ACXX>UNTS 

BMC.  101.  This  title  m«y  be  cited  u  the 

"SavlngB  Insurance  Protection  Act  of  1985". 

OSPUIITIOIIS 

Sk.  103.  Section  401  of  the  National 
Houalnf  Act  (12  VJB.C.  1724)  la  amended— 

(1)  by  amwKllng  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  term  "insured  instituticm"  means 
an  Institution  havinc  cliwwr  of  accounts 
which  are  Insured  under  this  subchapter."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(cXl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "in- 
sured account"  means  a  share,  certificate,  or 
deposit  account  of  a  type  approved  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration which  Is  held  by  an  insured  member 
In  an  Insured  institution  and  which  is  In- 
sured under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Coiporation  shall  have  authority  and 
to  determine  whether  accounts  In  any  such 
dsss  constitute  Insured  accounts.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  at  the 
end  thereof  as  f  (Hlows: 

"(e>  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  any  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.". 

PKIMAaT  Am  SICOltlMST  KBSnVB 

Sk.  103.  Section  404(b)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  (12  VAC.  1727(b»  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "except  that  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Corporation 
such  premium  may  be  paid  semiannually" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "or  on 
such  other  periodic  basis  as  the  Board  may 
establlah  by  regulation". 

Sic.  104.  SecUon  404(c)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  (12  UAC.  1727(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Corporation  Is  further  author- 
ised to  ssseas  against  each  Insured  institu- 
tion additional  premiums  for  Insurance  as 
follows: 


JSAJLAV/^  >':00  \?.lr 


"(1)  against  all  Insured  Institutions,  In  an 
amoiuit  that  does  not  exceed  in  any  one 
year  against  any  such  institution  so  as- 
sessed, one-eighth  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  accounts  of  its  insured 
members,  but  only  until  the  amount  of  such 
premiums  equals  the  amount  of  all  losses 
and  expenses  of  the  Corporation;  and 

"(2)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  against  Insured  institu- 
tions whose  asset  Investments,  including  the 
percentage  of  assets  Invested  in  any  activity, 
exceed  the  authority  granted  to  federal  as- 
sociations under  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  .and  regulations 
promulgated  pursusnt  thereto.  In  sasf  awing 
sddltlonal  premiums  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section (cK2)  the  Corporation  shall  take 
Into  account  the  Insured  Institutions'  level 
of  net  worth  ss  compared  to  its  outstanding 
liabiliUes". 

TITLE  II— ENFORCEBfENT 

Sic  201.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Savings  Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of 
1985". 

CXASK  AHD  DBIST  PKOCBSDIIIOS 

Sic.  202.  SecUon  407(eKl)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  V&C.  1730(eXl))  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  amending  the  first  two  sentences 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  CorporaUon  is  of  the  opinion 
that  an  insured  institution  or  InsUtuUon-re- 
lated  party  is  enoged  or  has  engaged,  or 
the  CorporaUon  determines  that  it  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  an  Inaured  in- 
aUtuUon  or  institution  related  party  Is 
about  to  engage,  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  in  conducting  the  business  of  such 
Insured  institution  or  if  the  CorporaUon  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  Insured 
InsUtuUon  or  tnsUtution-related  party  is 
violating  or  has  violated,  or  is  about  to  vio- 
late, a  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  any  written 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  Corpora- 
tion. Including  any  agreement  entered  into 
under  secUon  1728  of  this  UUe,  the  Corpora- 
Uon may  Issue  and  serve  upon  such  Insived 
InsUtuUon  or  InsUtuUon-related  party,  a 
notice  of  charges  in  respect  thereof.  The 
notice  shall  contain  a  statemoit  of  the  facts 
consUtuUng  the  alleged  vloIaUon  or  viola- 
Uons  or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or 
practices,  and  shsll  fix  a  time  and  place  at 
which  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine 
whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  there- 
from should  issue  against  the  insured  InsU- 
tuUon or  insUtuUon-related  party."; 

(2)  by  amending  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if  bssed 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  CorporaUon  sliall  find  that  any  vlola- 
Uon  or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  specified 
in  the  noUce  of  charges  haa  been  estab- 
lished, the  Corporation  nuty  issue  and  serve 
upon  the  insured  InsUtuUon  or  InsUtuUon- 
related  party  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  such  vlolaUon  or  practice.  Such 
order  may  require  the  insured  InsUtuUon  or 
institution-related  party  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  same,  and  further  to  take  affirma- 
tive acUon  to  correct  the  condiUons  result- 
ing from  any  such  vloiaUon  or  practice."; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Such  affirmative  acUon  may  include, 
without  IlmitaUon,  resUtuUon,  rescission, 
the  dispossl  of  loans  or  aaaets,  guarantees 
sgalnst  loss,  and /or  other  action  as  the  Cor- 
poraUon deems  to  be  appropriate  In  the  cir- 
cumstances.". 
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Sic.  208.  Section  MdKSXA)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loeb  Act  (12  UJB.C.  1484(dX2XA)) 
is  amended,  i 

(1)  by  amending  the  first  two  sentences 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  tb^Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  an 
sssodatlon  6r  assodaUon-related  party  Is 
engaged  or  qas  engaged,  or  the  Board  det«'- 
mines  that  it  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  an  as^odaUon  or  association-related 
party  is  shout  to  engage,  in  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practite  in  conducting  the  buslnsM  of 
such  aaaorlanon.  or  that  an  aaaodation  or 
aaaodatlon-related  party  la  violating  or  has 
violated,  or  the  Board  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  an  assodatton  or  association- 
related  parti  Is  about  to  vMate.  a  law.  rule. 
regulaUon.  er  any  written  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  the  Board,  the  Board  may 
issue  snd  se^  upon  such  assodatlan  or  as- 
sociation-related party,  a  notice  of  charges 
in  respect  tt|ereof .  The  notice  shaD  contain 
a  statement  of  the  facts  oonsUtuUng  the  al- 
leged violation  or  vtolatkms  or  the  unsafe  or 
unsound  prscUce  or  praeUoes  and  sliall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  wUl  be 
held  to  dete  anlne  whether  an  order  to  oeaae 
and  desist  therefrom  should  Issue  against 
the  assoclsiUon  or  asaodaUim  related 
party."; 

(2)  by  amending  the  fifth  and  aixth  aen- 
tencea  thereof  to  read  aa  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if  bssed 
upon  the  resord  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Board  sfutll  find  that  any  violation  or 
unsafe  or  ui|sound  practice  specified  in  the 
notice  of  changes  has  been  estaUlshed.  the 
Board  may  lisue  and  serve  upon  the  sssoda- 
Uon  or  aaaocaaUon-related  party  an  order  to 
cease  and  di^ist  from  any  such  vlolatlan  or 
practice.  Sugh  order  may  require  the  asso- 
daUon  or  aModaUon-related  party  to  oeaae 
and  dealat  f^om  the  aame.  and  further  to 
take  afflnnauve  acUon  to  eoireet  the  condi- 
Uons resulUiig  from  any  such  violation  or 
practice.";  aiid 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Such  afllrmaUve  action  may  Indude. 
without  llm^taUon.  rasUtutkin.  resdaakm. 
the  dlapoaal  of  loana  or  aasets.  guarantees 
against  loss,  ^nd/or  such  other  action  as  Uie 
Board  deems  to  be  appropriate  in  the  dr- 
cumstanees. '!. 

Sw.  204.  Section  407(eX3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act|(12  UAC.  1730(eKS))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  aafollowK 

"(3)  This  BubseeUon  and  subsection  (f). 
(g).  (h).  (J),  im),  (n).  (o),  (p).  (q).  and  (r)  of 
this  section  khall  apply  also  to  any  saalngs 
and  loan  holding  company,  and  to  any  sub- 
sidiary (other  tlian  an  insured  InsUtution) 
of  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  as 
those  terms  jare  defined  In  seetton  1730a  of 
this  title,  ai|d  to  any  servioe  OBrpontlon  or 
any  subsidiary  of  a  service  corporation, 
whether  wh|»lly  or  partly  owned,  of  an  In- 
sured InsUttUon.  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  apply  t^  an  insured  Institution.". 

Sk.  205.  $ecUon  5(dXSXC)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Lotti  Act  (12  UJB.C.  1484(dX2XC)) 
is  amended  lb  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  This  baragraph  and  pangrapha  (3), 
(4),  (5).  (7).  1(8).  (•).  (10).  (UXA)  and  (B), 
(13).  and  (14)  of  this  subsection  shall  aiH>ly 
to  any  savings  and  loan  holding  company, 
and  to  any  Subsidiary  (other  than  an  asso- 
daUon)  of  «  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, as  tbdw  terms  are  defined  In  section 
1730a  of  thM  UUe.  and  to  any  servioe  corpo- 
ration or  any  subsidiary  a  servioe  coipora- 
Uon.  whetho-  wholly  or  partly  owned,  of  an 


assodaUon 


In  the 


aiHily  to  an  association. 


they 
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Sk.  908.  SecUon  407<f)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  (12  n.8.C.  1730(f))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  amending  paragraphs  407(f)  (1)  snd 
(2)  to  read  ss  follows: 

"(fXl)  Whenever  the  CorporaUon  shall 
detomine  that  the  vloiaUon  or  threatened 
violation  or  ttiat  the  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  or  practices  or  threatened  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  or  practices  specified  in 
the  notice  of  diarges  served  upon  sn  In- 
sured InsUtuUon  or  insUtuUon-related  party 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subaecUon  (e) 
of  thla  aeeUon.  or  the  continuation  thereof. 
Is  likely  to  cause  insolvency  or  dissipation  of 
aaaets  or  famlngs  of  the  Insured  InsUtution 
concerned  or  likely  to  weaken  the  condition 
of  the  Insured  InsUtuUon  concerned  or  oth- 
solously  prejudice  the  interests  of 
account  holders  or  stockholders 
prior  to  the  compleUon  of  proceedings  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  secUon,  the  CorporaUon  may 
Issue  a  temporary  order  requiring  the  in- 
sured InsUtuUon  or  insUtuUon-related  party 
to  cease  snd  desist  from  any  such  vlolaUon 
or  practice  and  to  take  such  affirmaUve 
acUon  as  the  (OrporaUon  deema  appropri- 
ate to  prevent  such  insolvency.  dlsslpaUon. 
condlUon.  or  prejudice  pending  compleUon 
of  such  proceedings.  Such  order  shsll 
become  eff ecUve  upon  service  upon  the  con- 
cerned Insured  InsUtution  or  InsUtuUon-re- 
lated party,  and  unless  set  aside  limited,  or 
suQ>eiided  by  a  coiut  in  proceedings  author- 
ised by  paragraph  (3)  of  tills  subsecUon. 
shall  remain  effecUve  and  enforceable  pend- 
ing compleUon  of  the  adminlstraUve  pro- 
ceedtaig  initiated  pursuant  to  sudi  notice 
and  untfl  such  time  as  the  CorporaUon  shall 
Mmmtmm  tlie  Charges  specified  in  such  notice 
or  if  a  cease-and-desist  order  is  issued 
against  the  insured  InsUtuUon  or  InsUtu- 
tfam-related  party,  tmUl  the  effecUve  date  of 
any  such  order. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  notice  of  charges  shsll 
specify  that  an  insured  insUtuUon's  books 
and  reoords  are  so  Incomplete  or  inaccurate 
that  the  (CorporaUon  is  unable  with  reason- 
able effect  to  determine  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  that  InsUtuUon.  the  Corporation 
may  issue  a  temporary  order  requiring  the 
oessaUon  of  any  InsUtuUon  acUviUes  as  the 
COrp(«atlon  shall  deem  ammniriate  imtil 
the  completion  of  the  proceedings  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  aubeecUon 
(e)  of  thla  aecUon.  Such  order  aball  become 
effecUve  upon  aervioe,  and  unleaa  aet  aside, 
limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  in  proceed- 
ings authorized  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  shsll  ranain  effecUve  and  en- 
foraeaUe  pending  completion  of  the  admin- 
lstraUve proceeding  initiated  pursuant  to 
such  notice  or  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Ouporation.  the  InsUtuUon's  bocAs  and 
lecords  are  accurate  snd  capable  of  reflect- 
ing the  flnanrial  condition  of  the  InsUtu- 
tion. which  the  CorporaUon  may  determine 
by  examination  or  otherwise. 

"(3)  ^mthln  ten  days  after  an  insured  in- 
stitution or  institution-related  party  tias 
been  served  with  a  temporary  cease-snd- 
desist  order,  the  party  served  may  aivly  to 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  principal  office  of 
the  concerned  InsUtution  is  located,  or  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  an  inJuncUon  setting  aside, 
limiting  or  suspending  the  enf  orcemmt.  op- 
eration, or  ef f ecUveness  of  such  order  pend- 
ing the  compleUon  of  the  adminlstraUve 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  of 
charges  served  upon  said  party  under  para- 


graph (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
snd  such  court  sludl  have  JurisdicUmi  to 
issue  said  injunction.";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsecUon  (3)  as  sub- 
secUon (4). 

Sk.  307.  SecUon  5(dX3)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  (13  VAC.  1484(dXS))  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraphs  5(dX3) 
(A)  and  (B)  to  read  as  followr 

"(3XA)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  violaUon  or  threatened  viola- 
tion or  that  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
or  practices  or  threatened  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  or  practices  specified  in  the 
notice  of  charges  served  upon  an  aaaodation 
or  any  aaaodatlon-related  party  pursusnt  to 
paragrvih  (2XA)  of  thto  subsection,  or  the 
amtinuaUon  thereof,  to  likely  to  cause  insol- 
vency or  dlsslpaUon  of  assets  or  «*rTi«wg«  of 
the  association  concerned  or  to  likely  to 
weaken  the  condlUon  of  the  association  or 
otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  Interests 
of  its  savings  account  holders  or  stockhold- 
ers prior  to  the  completion  of  proceedings 
conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2XA)  of 
thto  subsection,  ttie  Board  may  Issue  a  tem- 
porary order  requiring  the  sssodatlon  or  as- 
sociation-related party  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  sudi  violatlm  or  practioe  and  to 
take  such  affirmaUve  action  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate  to  prevent  sudi  insolven- 
cy, dlsslpaUon.  condition,  or  prejudice  pend- 
ing completion  of  such  proceedings.  Such 
order  shall  become  effective  upon  servioe 
upon  the  aaaodation  or  aaaodation-rdated 
party,  and  unleaa  set  sside.  limited,  or  sus- 
pended by  a  court  in  proceeidings  authorised 
by  subparagraph  (C)  of  thto  paragraph, 
shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings inltlat.ed  pursuant  to  such  notice 
and  until  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dis- 
miss the  charges  medfied  in  such  notice,  or 
if  a  cease-and-desist  order  to  Issued  against 
the  asBodatitm  or  asaodation-related  party, 
until  the  effective  date  of  any  auch  order. 

"(B)  Whenever  a  notice  of  chargea  ahall 
vedfy  that  an  aaaodatkm'a  booka  and 
reoorda  are  so  incomplete  or  inaccurate  that 
the  Board  to  unable  with  reasonalile  effort 
to  detetmine  the  financial  condition  of  that 
association,  the  Board  may  issue  a  tempo- 
rary order  requiring  the  ctaastlon  of  any  as- 
sociation activities  ss  the  Board  shall  deem 
Vipromiate  until  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings conducted  pursusnt  to  paragraph 
(2XA)  of  thto  subsection.  Such  order  shall 
become  effective  upon  service  and  unless  set 
aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  In 
proceedings  authorlwd  by  paragraph  (C)  of 
thto  subsectlan.  shall  remain  effective  and 
enforceable  pradlng  completion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  initiated  pursuant 
to  such  notice  or  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  the  association's  books  and  reoords 
are  accurate  and  capable  of  reflecting  the  fi- 
nancial cmdition  of  the  sssodatlon.  which 
the  corporation  may  detetmine  l>y  exami- 
nation or  otherwise. 

"(C)  Within  ten  days  after  an  association 
or  assodation-related  party  has  lieen  served 
with  a  temporary  cease  and  desist  order,  the 
party  served  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  prindpal  office  of  the  concerned 
sssodation  to  located,  or  the  United  States 
Dlstrid  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  an  injunction  setting  sside,  limiting,  or 
suspoiding  the  mf  oroement.  operation,  or 
effectiveness  of  sudi  order  pending  the 
completion  of  the  adminlstraUve  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  said  party  under  paragraph 
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(3XA)  of  this  tubMcUon.  sod  mich  court 
■ball  have  jurladlctlon  to  taue  Hid  injunc- 
tlon.'^uid 

(3)  by  rwWirtgntIm  aubMctlon  S<dX3)<C) 
M  ■ubMCtloii  MdXSXO). 


lOTAL  <tt  PKOHmnoii  OP 
UWllIUnOlf-ULATIB  PABmS 

8k.  aoe.  Section  407(g)  of  the  National 
Houdnc  Act  (13  VAC.  1730(e))  is  amended 
to  read  a>  follows: 

"(gXl)  Whenever  the  Corporation  shaU  be 
of  the  opinion  that— 

"(A)  any  institution-related  party  has 
ooraraitted  any  violation  of  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion or  a  cease  and  desist  order  which  has 
become  f  imU.  or  has  engaged  or  participated 
ba  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  con- 
nection with  an  insured  institution,  or  has 
committed  or  engaged  in  any  act.  omission, 
or  practice  which  constitutes  a  breach  of  his 
fiduciary  or  professional  duty,  and 

"(B)  an  Insured  institution  has  suffered  or 
will  probably  suffer  financial  loss  or  other 
damage  or  the  interests  of  its  insured  ac- 
count holders  or  stockholders  have  been  or 
could  be  prejudiced  by  reason  of  such  viola- 
tion or  practice  or  breach,  or  the  Institution- 
related  party  has  received  financial  gain  by 
reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach:  and 

"(C)  such  violation  or  practice  or  breach  Is 
one  Involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  such  institution-related  party,  or  one 
that  demonstrates  a  willful  or  continuing 
disregard  for  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the 
insured  Institution. 

"the  Corporation  may  serve  upon  such  Insti- 
tution-related party  a  written  notice  of  lU 
Intention  to  remove  such  party  from  his 
office  or  his  position  and/or  to  prohibit  his 
further  participation  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  insured  Insti- 
tution. For  institution-related  parties  who 
are  not  holdtag  an  official  office  or  who  are 
no  longer  participating  in  the  affairs  of 
such  Insured  institution  at  the  time  of  serv- 
ice of  the  notice,  the  notice  shaU  sUte  the 
Corporation's  Intention  to  prohibit  such 
person's  further  participation  In  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Insured  Institution. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Ccnporation  shaU  de- 
termine that  any  institution-related  party 
has  evldenoed  either  personal  dishonesty  or 
a  wfllful  or  continuing  disregard  for  the 
safety  or  soundness  of  another  insured  insti- 
tution or  other  business  enterprise  by  con- 
duct or  practice  with  respect  to  such  other 
insured  Institution  or  business  enterprise 
that  resulted  in  financial  loss  or  other 
'«""«g*  to  such  other  insured  institution  or 
business  enterprise  or  that  resulted  In  flnan- 
dal  gain  to  such  institution-related  party, 
and.  In  addition,  where  such  party  has  evi- 
denced his  unfitness  to  continue  as  an  Insti- 
tution-related party,  the  Corporation  may 
serve  upon  such  Institution-related  party  a 
written  notice  of  Its  Intention  to  remove 
him  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  his  fur- 
ther participation  In  any  manner  In  the  af- 
fairs of  his  ImUtutlon. 

"(3)  Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cor- 
poration, any  Institution-related  party  has 
committed  a  violation  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Management  Interlocks  Act  (13 
DAC.  3301  et  seq.),  the  Corporation  may 
serve  upon  such  party  a  written  notice  of  its 
Intention  to  remove  him  from  office  or  to 
prohibit  his  further  participation  in  any 
m^nn^»i-  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution. 

"(4)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  constitut- 
ing grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a  time 


and  place  at  which  a  hearing  wiU  be  held 
thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a 
date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  service  of 
such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date 
Is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  the  request  of 

(A)  such  party  and  for  good  cause  shown,  or 

(B)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Unless  such  Institution-related  party 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  in  person  or  by 
a  duly  authorised  representative,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  issuance  of 
an  order  of  such  removal  and/or  prohibi- 
tion. In  the  event  of  such  OMisent.  or  If 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  of  the 
grounds  specified  In  such  notice  has  been  es- 
tablished, the  Corporation  may  issue  such 
orders  of  suspension  or  removal  from  office, 
and/or  prohibition  frmn  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate.  Any  su^  order 
shall  become  effective  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  service  upon  such  Institu- 
tion and  the  Institution-related  party 
(except  In  the  case  of  an  order  Issued  upon 
consent,  which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein).  Such  order  shall 
remain  effective  and  enforceable  except  to 
such  extent  as  It  Is  stayed,  modified,  termi- 
nated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(5)  In  respect  to  any  institution-related 
party  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1).  (3)  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Corporation  may.  If  It 
deems  It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
institution  or  of  the  Interests  of  its  Insured 
members  or  of  the  C^orporation.  by  written 
notice  to  such  effect  served  upon  such  insti- 
tution-related party,  suspend  him  from 
office  and/or  prohibit  him  from  further 
participation  In  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  Such  sus- 
pension and/or  prohibition  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  service  of  such  notice  and. 
unless  stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  au- 
thorised by  paragraph  (0)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  remain  In  effect  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  administrative  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  served  under  paragraph 
(1).  (3)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  until 
such  time  as  the  Corporation  shall  dismiss 
the  charges  specified  in  such  notice,  or.  if  an 
order  of  removal  and/or  prohibition  is 
Issued  against  the  institution-related  party, 
until  the  effective  date  of  any  such  order. 
Copies  of  any  such  notice  shall  also  be 
served  upon  the  Institution  from  which  the 
suspension  and/or  prohibition  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

"(6)  Within  ten  days  after  any  institution- 
related  party  has  been  suspended  from 
office  and/or  prohibited  from  participation 
In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured 
Institution  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section, such  party  may  apply  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  principal  office  of  the  institu- 
tion is  located,  or  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  C^olumUa.  for  a 
stay  of  such  suspension  and/or  prohibition 
pending  the  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice 
served  upon  such  institution  related  party 
under  paragraph  (1),  (3)  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  stay  such  suspension  and/or  prohibi- 
tion.". 

Sac.  300.  Section  5(d)(4)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  (13  U.8.C.  14e4(d)(4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4XA)  Whenever  the  Board  shaU  be  of 
the  opinion  that— 

"(I)  any  assodaUon-related  party  has  com- 
mitted any  violation  of  law,  nile,  regulation 


or  a  cease  and  desist  order  which  has 
become  final,  or  has  engaged  or  participated 
In  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  con- 
nection with  an  insured  institution,  or  has 
committed  or  engaged  In  any  act.  omission, 
or  practice  which  constitutes  a  breach  of  his 
fiduciary  or  professional  dutr.  and 

"(11)  an  assodatioo  has  suffered  or  will 
probably  suffer  financial  loss  or  other 
damage  or  the  Interests  of  Its  savings  ac- 
count holders  or  stockholders  have  been  or 
could  be  prejudiced  by  reason  of  such  viola- 
tion or  practice  or  breach,  or  the  aaaoda- 
Uon-related  party  has  received  financial 
gain  by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice 
or  breach;  and 

"(111)  such  violation  or  practice  or  breach 
Is  one  involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  such  association-related  party,  or 
one  that  demonstrates  a  willful  or  continu- 
ing disregard  for  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  the  association. 

"the  Board  may  serve  upon  such  associa- 
tion-related party  a  written  notice  of  Its  In- 
tention to  remove  such  party  from  his  office 
or  his  position  and/or  to  prohibit  his  fur- 
ther participation  In  any  manner  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  such  Insured  Institu- 
tion. Por  assodation-related  parties  who  are 
not  holding  an  official  office  or  who  are  no 
longer  participating  In  the  affairs  of  such 
association  at  the  time  of  servloe  of  the 
notice,  the  notice  shall  state  the  Board's  in- 
tention to  prohibit  such  person's  further 
participation  In  any  manner  In  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Insured  Institution. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  determine 
that  any  assodation-related  party  has  evi- 
denced either  personal  dishonesty  or  a  will- 
ful or  oontinidng  disregard  for  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  another  sssodation  or 
other  business  enterprise  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  req»ect  to  such  other  sssoda- 
tion or  business  enterprise  that  resulted  In 
financial  loss  or  other  damage  to  such  other 
association  or  business  enterprise  or  that  re- 
sulted in  financial  gain  to  such  assodation- 
related  party,  and.  In  addition,  where  such 
party  has  evidenced  his  unfitness  to  c<mtln- 
ue  as  an  assodation-related  party,  the 
Board  may  serve  upon  such  assodation-re- 
lated party,  a  written  notice  of  Its  Intention 
to  remove  him  from  office  and/or  to  prohib- 
it his  further  partldpation  in  any  manner  in 
the  affaln  of  his  association. 

"(C)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  assodation-related  party  has 
oMnmltted  a  violation  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Management  Interlocks  Act  (13 
UJS.C.  3301  et  seq.),  the  Board  may  serve 
upon  such  assodation-related  party  written 
notice  of  Its  Intention  to  remove  him  from 
office  or  to  prohibit  his  further  participa- 
tion in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association. 

"(D)  A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  and/ 
or  prohibit  an  association-related  party 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting grounds  therefore,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date  is  set  by  the  Board  at  the  request 
of  (1)  such  assodation-related  party  and  for 
good  cause  shown,  or  (ii)  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Unless  such  party 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  in  person  or  by 
a  duly  authorised  representative,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of 
an  order  of  such  removal  and/or  prohibi- 
tion. In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  If 
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upon  the  reoprd  made  at  any  such  bearing 
the  Board  thaU  find  that  any  of  the 
grounds  spectfled  in  such  notice  has  been  es- 
tablished. th#  Board  may  Isaue  such  orders 
of  suspensioa  or  removal  from  office,  and/ 
or  prohibition  from  participation  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  «ffaln  of  the  insUtutlon.  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such  order  shall 
become  effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  servloe  upon  such  Institution  and 
the  assodatlan-related  party  (except  In  the 
case  of  an  orfer  Issued  upon  consent,  which 
shall  become:  effective  at  the  time  qiedfled 
therein).  Sucn  order  shall  remain  effective 
and  enforoeaUe  except  to  such  extent  as  It 
is  stayed,  mciilfled.  terminated,  or  set  aside 
by  action  of  ^e  Board  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(E)  In  rest>ect  to  any  assodation-related 
party,  or  any  other  person  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A),  (B)  or  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Bbard  may,  if  It  deems  it  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  aasodaUon  or 
the  interests; of  its  savings  account  holden, 
by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
such  party,  suspend  him  from  office  and/or 
prohibit  him  from  further  participation  In 
any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  association.  Such  suspension  and/or 
prohibition  ahaU  become  effective  upon 
service  of  su^h  notice  and.  unless  stayed  by 
a  court  in  proceedings  authorised  by  sub- 
paragraph (p)  of  this  paragraph,  shall 
remain  tn  effect  pending  the  ooou>letion  of 
the  admlnisvaUve  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  notice  s4rved  under  subpangraph  (A), 
(B)  or  (C)  o£  this  paragraph  and  until  such 
time  as  the  Aoard  shall  dismiss  the  charges 
specified  in  s^ch  notice,  or.  If  an  order  of  re- 
moval and/or  prohibition  Is  Issued  against 
the  associatlpn-related  party,  until  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  such  order.  Copies  of  any 
such  notice  Hiall  also  be  served  upon  the  as- 
sociation from  which  the  suspension  snd/or 
prohibition  14  to  be  effective. 

"(F)  WIthki  ten  days  after  any  assoda- 
tion-related fiarty  has  been  suspended  from 
office  and/of  prohibited  from  participation 
In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  associa- 
tion under  ^ibPAnv^Pi*  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph, such  iMTty  may  apply  to  the  United 
SUtes  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  prindpal  office  of  the  institu- 
tion is  locate^,  or  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  t«e  District  of  Columbia,  for  a 
stay  of  suctu  suspension  and/or  prohibition 
pending  the!  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice 
served  upon  i  such  assodation-related  party 
under  subparagraph  (A).  (B)  or  (C)  of  this 
subsection.  «ad  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  stky  such  suspension  and/or  pro- 
hibition.". 

SVSFBKStONS  AND  XmOVALS  BSSD  OB 

DmitmxiiTS  oa  (x>iiTicnom 
Sac.  310.  Section  407(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (13  UJS.C.  1730(h))  Is  amended 
id^vad  as  f (rflowK 
"(hXl)  Whenever  any  Institutlon-Telated 
ty  Is  cbakved  in  any  Information  or  in- 
at.  or!  any  complaint  autboriaed  by  a 
Unlteil  8ti^  attorney,  with  the  ctmmiis- 
sion  of  or  participation  in  a  crime  involving 
dishonesty  ar  a  breadi  of  trust,  which  is 
puni^able  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
one  year  under  State  or  Federal 
law.  the  Coifwration  may,  if  continued  serv- 
ice oi\partidpation  by  the  Individual  may 
pose  aNthr«4t  to  the  InteresU  of  an  Insured 
Institutmt'sJBCDoimtholderB,  or  may  threat- 
en to  l^iH-'puMlc  confldeooe  in  the  in- 
sured insUtf  tion.  by  written  notice  served 
upon  such  Ustltution-related  party,  suspend 
him  from  office  or  prohibit  bim  from  fur- 
ther partidpatlon  In  any  manner  tn  the  am- 
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duct  of  the  affairs  of  the  insured  institu- 
tion. A  copy  of  sudi  notice  also  shall  be 
served  upon  the  insured  institution  to  which 
such  Indlvlsual  Is  or  was  related.  Such  sus- 
pension or  prohibition  shall  remain  In  effect 
unto  such  information,  indictment,  or  com- 
plaint la  finally  disposed  of  or  until  termi- 
nated by  the  Corporation.  In  the  event  that 
a  Judgment  of  mmvictlon  with  respect  to  the 
charge  is  entered  against  such  Institution- 
relaied  party  and  at  such  time  as  such  Judg- 
vaeaH  Is  not  subject  to  fiuther  appellate 
review,  the  Corporation  may,  if  continued 
service  or  parttoipation  by  the  individual 
may  pose  a  threat  to  the  interests  of  the  in- 
sured instltutton's  aocountholders.  or  may 
threaten  to  Impair  public  confidence  in  the 
Insured  institution,  issue  and  serve  upon 
such  institution-related  party  an  order  re- 
moving him  from  offtoe  and/or  prohibiting 
him  from  partldpation  in  any  manner  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  insured  in- 
stitution to  which  tie  is  or  was  related, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation. 
A  copy  of  such  order  also  shall  be  served 
upon  the  insured  institution,  whereupon 
such  individual  shall  cease  to  be  an  institu- 
tion-related party  of  such  institution.  A 
finding  of  not  guilty  or  other  dlspoalMon  of 
the  charge  shall  not  predude  the  Corpora- 
tion from  thereafter  instituting  proceedings 
to  remove  and/or  prohibit  such  institution- 
related  party  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  (3). 
(3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  sectiim. 
Any  notice  of  suspension  or  order  of  remov- 
al Issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  remain 
effective  and  outstanding  until  the  comple- 
tion of  any  hearing  or  appeal  authorized 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
unless  terminated  by  the  Corporation. 

"(3)  ^nthin  thirty  days  from  service  of 
any  notice  of  suspension  or  order  of  removal 
and/or  prohibition  Issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  sulMecUon.  the  Institution- 
rdated  party  concerned  may  request  in 
writing  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
C(»poration  to  show  that  the  continued 
service  to  or  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  by  such  indi- 
vidual does  not.  or  Is  not  likely  to.  pose  a 
threat  to  the  interests  of  the  institution's 
depodtors  or  threaten  to  Impair  public  con- 
fidence in  the  institution.  Upon  recdpt  of 
any  such  request,  the  Corporation  shall  fix 
a  time  (not  more  than  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  request,  unless  extended  at  the 
request  of  the  Institution-related  party)  and 
I^ace  at  which  the  party  may  appear,  per- 
soittlly  or  through  counsel,  before  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Corporation  or  desig- 
nated employees  of  the  Corporation  to 
submit  written  materials  (or,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agency,  oral  testimony)  and  oral 
argument  Within  sixty  days  of  such  hear- 
ing, the  corporation  shall  notify  the  institu- 
tion-related party  whether  the  suspension 
or  prohlbiUon  from  partidpati<m  in  any 
manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  will  be  continued,  terminated  or 
otherwise  modified,  or  whether  the  order 
removing  and/or  prohibiting  such  psrty  will 
be  rescinded  or  otherwise  modified.  Such 
notUlcatlon  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
basis  for  the  corporation's  dedsicHi.  if  ad- 
verse to  the  institution-related  party.". 

Sac.  311.  Section  S(dX5)  of  the  Home 
Ownen'  Loan  Act  (13  VAC.  1464(dXS))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5XA)  Whenever  any  assodation-related 
party  Is  charged  In  any  information  or  in- 
dictment, or  any  complaint  authorised  by  a 
United  States  attorney,  with  the  commis- 
sion of  or  participation  in  a  crime  involving 
dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust,  which  is 


punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year  under  State  or  Federal 
law,  the  Board  may,  if  continued  service  or 
partidpaUon  by  the  individual  may  pose  a 
threat  to  the  InteresU  of  the  association's 
depodtors  or  may  threaten  to  impair  public 
confidence  in  the  association,  by  written 
notice  served  upon  such  party,  suvend  him 
from  office  or  prohibit  him  from  further 
partldpation  in  any  mamT*'  in  the  condud 
of  the  affairs  of  the  association.  A  copy  of 
such  notice  also  shall  be  served  upon  the  as- 
sociation. Such  suspension  or  prohibition 
shall  remain  in  ef  fed  untfl  sudi  informa- 
tion. Indictment,  or  complaint  is  finally  dis- 
posed of  or  until  terminated  by  the  Board. 
In  the  event  that  a  Judgment  of  conviction 
with  resped  to  such  crime  is  entered  against 
such  assodation-related  party  and  at  such 
time  as  such  Judgment  is  not  subject  to  fur- 
ther appdlate  review,  the  Board  may,  if 
continued  service  or  partidpatlon  by  the  in- 
dividual may  pose  a  threat  to  the  InteresU 
of  the  association's  depodtors  or  may 
threaten  to  impair  public  confidence  In  the 
ffuHnt'A"  issue  and  serve  upon  such  asso- 
dation-related party  an  order  removing  him 
from  office  and/or  prohibiting  him  from 
further  partidpatlon  in  any  manner  in  the 
condud  of  the  affairs  of  the  association 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Board.  A 
copy  of  such  order  shall  also  be  served  upon 
such  association,  whereuixm  sudi  Individual 
shall  cease  to  be  an  association-related 
party.  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other  dispo- 
sition of  the  charge  shall  not  predude  the 
Board  from  thereafter  instituting  proceed- 
iivs  to  remove  and/or  prohibit  such  institu- 
tion-related party,  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A).  (B),  (C),  (D)  of  paragraph  (4). 
Any  notice  of  suspension  or  order  of  remov- 
sl  issued  under  this  subparagraph  shaU 
remain  effective  and  outstanding  untfl  the 
completion  of  any  heating  or  appeal  author- 
ized under  paragraph  (C)  hereof  unless  ter- 
minated by  the  Board. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant  to 
this  section,  there  shall  be  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  an  assodatton  less  than  a 
quorum  of  directors  not  so  sumended,  afl 
powers  and  functions  vested  in  or  exercis- 
able by  such  board  shall  vest  in  and  be  exer- 
cisable by  the  director  or  directors  on  the 
board  not  so  suwended,  untfl  such  time  as 
there  shaU  be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. In  the  event  aU  of  the  directors  of 
an  association  are  suspended  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Board  shaU  aivolnt  per- 
sons to  serve  temporarily  as  directors  In , 
their  place  and  stead  pending  the  termina- 
tion of  such  suspension,  or  until  such  time 
as  those  who  have  been  suspended  cease  to 
be  directors  of  the  association  and  thdr  re- 
spective successors  take  office. 

"(C)  Within  thirty  days  from  service  of 
any  notice  of  suq>ension  or  order  of  removal 
and/or  prohlbitiDn  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  assodation-related  party 
concerned  may  request  in  writing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Board  to  show 
that  the  continued  service  to  or  parUdpar 
tion  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  as- 
sociation by  such  individual  does  not.  or  Is 
not  likdy  to.  pose  a  threat  to  the  InteresU 
of  the  assodation's  depodtors  or  threaten 
to  impair  public  confidence  in  the  associa- 
tion. Upon  recdpt  of  any  such  request,  the 
Board  shaU  fix  a  time  (not  more  than  thirty 
days  after  receipt  of  such  request,  unless  ex> 
tended  at  the  request  of  the  assodaUon-re- 
lated party)  and  place  at  which  the  party 
may  appear,  peiwnially  or  through  counsel, 
before  one  or  more  members  of  the  Board 
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or  rtriltnatnl  employees  of  the  Boftrd  to 
aubmlt  written  materUls  (or,  at  the  dlicre- 
tlon  of  the  Mency.  oral  testimony)  and  oral 
annment.  Within  slzty  days  of  such  hear- 
ing, the  Board  shall  notify  the  association- 
related  party  whether  the  suspension  or 
prohibition  from  participation  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
sssociation  will  be  continued,  terminated  or 
otherwise  modified,  or  whether  the  order  re- 
movinc  and/or  prohibitint  such  party  will 
be  rescinded  or  otherwise  modified.  Such 
notlficatirai  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
basis  tat  the  Board's  decision,  if  adverse  to 
the  assodation-reUited  party.  The  Board  is 
authorised  to  preecribe  such  rules  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.". 

AiKiLuuiT  raovisioiis:  susroBiA  pown 

Sic.  212.  SecUon  407(mK2)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housins  Act  (12  X3S.C.  173<KmK2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  connecti<m  with  examinations  of 
insured  institutions  and  affiliates  thereof, 
the  Corporation,  or  its  designated  represent- 
atives, Shan  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  afflrmations  and  to  examine  and  to 
take  and  preserve  testimony  under  oath  as 
to  any  matter  concerning  the  affairs,  assets, 
or  ownership  of  any  such  institution  or  af- 
filiate thereof,  or  of  any  entity  that  was  an 
insured  Institution  or  affiliate  thereof  at 
the  time  of  the  transaction  or  conduct  being 
examined,  and  to  issue  subpoenas  and  sub- 
poenas duces  tecum.  The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorlMd  to  enforce  such  subpoenas  by  ap- 
plying to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district,  or  the  United  States 
court  in  any  territory,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  institution  or  affiliate 
thereof  Is  located,  or  in  which  the  witness 
resides  or  carries  on  business,  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Such  courts  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  with  any  such  subpoena,  and 
any  faflure  to  obey  such  an  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  con- 
tempt thereof.  Any  person  who  shall,  with- 
out Just  cause,  fall  or  refuse  to  attend  and 
testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful  inquiry  or  to 
produce  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  and  other  records.  In  obedience 
to  the  subpoena  of  the  Corporation,  shaU  be 
guflty  of  the  misdemeanor  and.  upon  convic- 
tion, ShaU  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1000  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

PEKALTm 

Sac.  213.  Section  407(p)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  n.S.C.  1730(p))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(pXl)  Any  person  against  whom  there  Is 
outstanding  and  effective  any  notice  or 
order  (which  is  an  order  that  has  become 
fbial)  served  upon  such  person  under  sub- 
sections (g)  or  (h)  of  this  section  or  imder 
sectiooB  1404(d)  (4)  or  (5)  of  this  UUe,  or 
under  section  ISlMe)  of  this  UUe.  and  who 

"(A)  participates  in  any  manner  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  insUtuUon 
from  which  he  has  been  suspended,  re- 
moved and/or  prohibited,  or  directly  or  indi- 
rectly solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers  or  at- 
tempts to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to 
vote  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authorisa- 
tlona  in  respect  to  any  voting  rights  in  such 
institution,  or 

"(B)  without  the  prior  written  amvoach 
of  the  CorporaUon,  votes  for  a  director,  or 
serves  or  acts  as  a  director,  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  agent  or  otherwise  participates  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any 
insUtution  the  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
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sured  by  the  Corporation,  or  without  the 
written  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate 
federal  regulatory  authority,  engages  in  said 
conduct  with  respect  to  any  other  deposito- 
ry InsUtutton  the  accounts  of  which  are  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration any  other  agency  of  the  federal 
government. 

"shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
convicUon,  be  fined  not  more  than  $8,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(2)  Except  with  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  no  person  shall  serve  as 
an  InsUtutlon-related  party  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust.  For  each  know- 
ing vlolaUon  of  this  prohibiUon.  the  institu- 
tion Involved  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $100  for  each  day  this  vntii- 
biU<Mi  Is  violated,  which  the  CorporaUon 
may  recover  by  suit  or  otherwise  for  its  own 
use.". 

Sac.  214.  SecUon  5(dM12)  of  the  Home 
Owner's  Loan  Act  (12  UAC.  1464<d)(12))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(12XA)  Any  person  against  whom  there 
is  outstanding  and  effecUve  any  notice  or 
order  (which  is  an  order  that  has  become 
final)  served  upon  such  person  under  sub- 
secUons  (4)  or  (5)  of  this  section  or  under 
aecUon  1730(g)  or  (h)  of  this  UUe  or  under 
section  1818(e)  of  this  Utle  and  who 

"(i)  participates  in  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  assodaUon  from 
which  he  has  been  suspended  removed  and/ 
or  prohibited,  or  directly  or  indirectly  solic- 
its or  procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts  to 
transfer  or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote  any 
proxies,  consents,  or  authoriaaUons  in  re- 
spect to  any  voting  rights  in  such  assoda- 
Uon, or 

"(11)  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Board  votes  for  a  director,  or  serves  or 
acts  as  a  director,  officer,  employee,  <»' 
agent  or  otherwise  participates  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any 
depository  InsUtution  the  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Corporation,  or  without 
the  prior  written  an>roval  of  the  appropri- 
ate federal  regulatory  authority,  engages  in 
such  conduct  with  respect  to  any  other  de- 
pository insUtution  the  accounts  of  which 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  federal  government, 
shall  be  guflty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(B)  Except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation,  no  person  shall 
serve  as  an  association-related  party  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  in- 
volving dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust.  For 
each  knowing  vlolaUon  of  this  prohibition, 
the  institution  involved  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  day 
this  prohibition  Is  violated,  which  the  Board 
may  recover  by  suit  or  otherwise  for  Its  own 
use.". 

DKPnnnoRs 

Sac.  215.  Section  407(r)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  VS.C.  1730(r))  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(rXl)  thereof  the  followinr 

"(E)  The  term  "unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice" Includes  any  action  or  omission,  which 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  oon- 
triary  to  generally  accepted  standards  of 
prudent  operation,  whether  relating  to  the 
institution's  internal  management  or  to  any 


external  matter,  the  possible  consequence 
of  which,  if  continued,  may  be  abnormal 
risk  or  loss  or  damage  to  an  insured  Institu- 
ti(m  or  any  subsidiary  thereof,  to  its  stock- 
holciers  or  account  holders,  or  to  the  Corpo- 
ration; and 

"(F)  The  term  "institution-related  party" 
means  any  director,  officer,  onployee, 
agent,  or  other  person  partldpaUng  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  insured  Institu- 
tion, or  of  any  service  corporation  or  any 
sub^diary  of  a  service  corporaUon  of  an  in- 
sured insUtution,  whether  wholly  or  partly 
owned,  or  of  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  any  subsidiary  of  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  '<'»"r*"y  or  those  terms  are 
defined  in  section  1730a  of  this  tiUe,  and 
any  person  who,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
insured  institution  has  fUed  or  who  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  change  in  control  notice 
with  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (q)  of  this  section.  The  status  of  any 
person  as  an  "institution-related  party" 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  resignation,  ter- 
mination of  employment,  or  other  separa- 
tion of  such  person  from  an  insured  Institu- 
tion."; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  As  used  in  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  and 
(h)  of  this  section,  the  term  "insured  insti- 
tution" means  any  institution  the  deposits 
of  which  are  insured  by  the  Corporation, 
any  institution  that  retains  deposits  Insured 
by  the  CorporaUon  notwithstanding  the  ter- 
mination of  its  status  as  an  Insured  institu- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section,  and  a  Federal 
savings  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration.". 

Sac.  216.  Section  S<dK13)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(dX13»  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  md  of  subparagraph 
(A)  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  The  term  'unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice' includes  any  action  or  omission,  which 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  contrary  to 
generally  accepted  standards  of  prudent  op- 
eration, whether  relating  to  the  associa- 
tion's internal  management  or  to  any  exter- 
nal matter,  the  possible  consequence  of 
which,  if  continued,  may  be  abnormal  risk 
or  loss  or  damage  to  an  assodaUon  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof,  to  its  stockholders  or  ac- 
count holders,  or  to  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

"(8)  The  term  'aasodatlon-related  party' 
means  any  director,  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  other  person  partldpaUng  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  assodaUon.  or 
of  any  service  corporation  or  any  subsidiary 
of  a  service  corporation  of  an  association,  or 
of  any  savings  and  loan  holding  ccmipany  as 
those  terms  are  defined  in  section  1730a  of 
this  tiUe,  and  any  person  who,  with  respect 
to  a  particular  association,  has  filed  or  who 
is  required  to  f  Ue  a  change  in  control  notice 
with  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  pursuant  to  subsection  (q) 
of  section  1730  of  this  tiUe.  The  status  of 
any  person  as  an  'association-related  party' 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  resignation,  ter- 
mination of  employment,  or  other  separa- 
tion of  such  person  from  an  association."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(C)  As  used  in  subsections  (d)  (2),  (3),  (4) 
and  (5)  of  this  section,  the  term  'ssscxiation' 
indudes  any  former  association  that  retains 
deposits  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  notwithstand- 
ing the  termination  of  its  status  as  an  insti- 
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tution  insuiied  by  such  corporation,  any 
Federal  savings  bank  the  depoatu  of  which 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corpomtion.  and  any  former  federal 
savings  bank  that  retains  deposits  Innred 
by  the  Fede^  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion notwithstanding  the  termination  of  its 
status  as  an  Bsured  bank.". 

Ssc.  217.  Section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.ac.  17M).  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  ik  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (s)  as  follows: 

"(s)  The  CirporaUon  shall  have  the  power 
and  authority  to  apply  for  injunctive  relief 
In  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  whenever  it  determines  that  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  section  are  in- 
suffldent  to>  resolve  adequatdy  unsafe  or 
unsound  practices  or  violations  or  threat- 
ened vi<daU(^  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  tiUe  or  #f  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereimder  that  are  applicable  to  Insured 
institutions  6g  insUtutkm-related  parties.". 

Sic.  218.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loski  Act  (12  U&C.  1484(d)),  as 
amended  by  fchis  Act,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (18)  as 
foUows: 

"(18)  The  $oard  shall  have  the  power  and 
authority  toj  apply  for  Injunctive  relief  in 
the  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
whenever  it ,  determines  that  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  this  section  are  insuffl- 
dent  to  resolve  adequately  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practices  or  violations  or  threatened 
violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
UUe  or  of  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  that  are  applicable  to  associa- 
tions or  assodaUon-related  parties.". 

TITLE  m-l'PATMENT  OF  INSURANCE 

Sic  301.  'This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Insurance  ^nendments  of  1985". 

Sic.  302.  Section  40S<b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  <  13  U.S.C  17M(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  Out  "which  is  surrendered  and 
transferred  to  the  Corporatkm"  traoi  ttie 
first  sentence  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowinr  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Corpora- 
tion, upon  payment  of  insurance  as  provided 
in  this  subaettUon  (b),  shaU  be  subrogated  to 
all  rights  of  the  insured  member  to  the 
extent  of  such  payment.". 

Sxc.  303.  Section  406  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1738),  as  amended  by 
section  302  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  th^  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection:    \ 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsi<m 
of  law,  tlM  Corporation  may  withhold  pay- 
ment of  such  portion  of  the  Insured  deposit 
of  any  depositor  in  an  insUtution  In  default 
as  may  be  rqquired  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an^  llaUIlty,  which  is  due  and 
unpaid  and  1$  determined  on  the  date  of  de- 
fault, (1)  of  such  depodtor  as  a  stockholder 
of  the  institution,  or  (11)  of  such  dq>odtor  to 
the  Institution  or  its  receiver,  pending  the 
determinaUofi  and  payment  of  such  llabOity 
by  such  dQM^tor  or  any  other  person  liaUe 
therefor  Pranided,  That  such  liability  does 
not  indude  t|ie  liability  of  a  borrower  under 
a  note  or  otl^er  obligation  not  In  default  on 
the  date  of  default  of  the  institution.". 

Sbc  304.  Section  408(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  112  U.8.C.  17a0(b))  is  amended' 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (Sb  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  kiw,  such  payment  of  Insurance 
by  the  CorpivaUon  shall  subrogate  the  Cor- 
poration wltti  respect  to  such  insured  ac- 
cotmt  to  the  extent  of  sudi  payment,  but 
shall  not  aff  4ct  any  riidit  which  an  insured 


member  may  have  with  respect  to  the  unin- 
sured portion  of  the  member's  account,  if 
any.  or  any  right  which  such  insured 
member  may  have  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  net  proceeds  ranainlng 
from  the  dlmodUon  of  the  assets  of  such  as- 
sociation."; and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  thereof  as 
follows: 

"($)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"Federal  association"  means  a  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  or  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank,  the  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Corporation.". 

irru;  iv— receivership  powsis, 
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401.  This  tiUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Reodversbip  Improvement  Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  402.  SecUon  406(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  VS.C.  1729(d))  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstandins  any  other  provision  of 
law.  in  implementing  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection  (d),  the  Ck>rporaU<m  as  con- 
servator, receiver  or  legal  custodian  shall 
not  be  required  to  furnish  bond  for  any  pur- 
pose and  may  employ  such  officers,  agents. 
attorneys,  and  employees  as  deemed  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  by  the  conservator,  re- 
odver,  or  legal  custodian,  and  such  persons 
shall  be  employees  of  the  conservator,  re- 
cdver,  or  legal  custodian  and  not  of  the 
united  States,  and  all  fees.  comp«isaUon. 
and  expenses  of  liquidation  and  administra- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Corpora- 
Uon and  nuty  be  paid  by  the  Corporation 
out  of  assets  coming  into  its  possesdon  as 
conservator,  recdver,  or  legal  custodian.". 

Sk.  403.  Section  406  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1729),  as  amended  by 
Section  304  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(g)  No  agreement,  which  tends  to  dimin- 
ish or  defeat  the  right,  tiUe,  or  interest  of 
the  Corporation  as  conservator,  receiver  or 
other  legal  custodian  of  an  insured  institu- 
tion in  any  asset  acquired  in  its  capacity  as 
such  conservator,  receiver  or  legal  custodi- 
an, or  acquired  by  the  Corporation  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  sli&Il  be  valid 
against  the  CorporaUon  unless  such  agree- 
ment (1)  shaD  be  in  writing,  (2)  shall  have 
been  executed  by  the  instituUcm  and  the 
person  or  persons  claiming  an  adverse  inter- 
est thereunder,  induding  the  obligor,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  aoquidtion  of  the 
aaet  by  the  insUtution,  (3)  shall  have  been 
approved  as  to  the  transaction  or  type  of 
transaction  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
insured  institution  or  its  loan  committee, 
and  (4)  shall  havti  been,  continuously,  from 
the  time  of  its  execution,  an  official  record 
of  the  insured  institution. 

"(h)  Any  property,  wherever  located,  in 
wbldi  an  insured  institution,  as  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  receiver,  has  a  legal  or  equita- 
ble interest,  is  property  of  the  receivership 
estate,  and  any  other  party  to  which  the  re- 
cdver transfers  such  property  shall  receive 
such  tiUe  as  the  receiver  itself  possesses. 

"(iXl)  The  appointment  of  a  receiver  by 
the  Board  for  an  insured  institution  pursu- 
ant to  section  5<dX6XA)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  or  section  406  of 
the  Natkmal  Housing  Act  operates  as  a  stay, 
apidlcable  to  aO  entities,  or 

"(A)  the  oonunencement  or  continuation, 
induding  the  issuance  or  employment  of 
process,  of  a  Judicial,  administrative,  or 
other  action  or  proceeding  sgainst  the  re- 
ceiver or  insured  institution,  other  than  the 
tUing  and  prosecution  of  a  claim  with  the 
recdver  and  any  appeal  therefrom  to  the 


Board,  that  was  or  could  have  been  com- 
menced before  the  commencement  of  the 
recdvership  or  that  seeks  to  recover  a  claim 
against  the  Insured  insUtution  that  arose 
before  the  commencement  of  the  receiver- 
ship; 

"(B)  the  enforcement,  against  the  reodver 
or  insured  institution  or  any  i»operty  of  the 
receivetshlp  estate  of  a  Judgment  obtained 
before  the  commencement  of  the  reoeiver- 
ship; 

"(C)  any  act  to  obtain  possessicm  of  prop- 
erty of  the  receivership  estate  or  fxoai  the 
receivership  estate; 

"(D)  any  act  to  create,  perfect,  or  enforce 
any  lien  against  property  of  the  estate  or  to 
exercise  control  over  property  of  the  estate: 

"(E)  any  act  to  create,  perfect,  or  enforce 
against  property  of  the  receivership  estate 
any  lien  to  the  extent  that  such  lien  secures 
a  claim  that  arose  before  the  ccMnmence- 
ment  of  the  recdvership; 

"(F)  any  act  to  coUect,  assess,  or  recover  a 
claim  against  the  receiver  or  insured  institu- 
tion that  arose  before  the  commencement 
of  the  receivership; 

"(O)  the  setoff  of  any  debt  owing  to  the 
insured  institution  that  arose  before  the 
commencement  of  the  receivership  ■gfh'ft 
any  daim  against  the  receiver  or  Insured  in- 
stitution; and 

"(H)  the  commencement  or  omtlnustion 
of  a  proceeding  before  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  concerning  the  insured  institu- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  appointment  of  the  CarvonXiaa 
as  receiver  does  not  operate  as  a  stay  of — 

"(A)  the  commencement  or  continuation 
of  an  action  or  proceeding  by  a  governmen- 
tal unit  to  enforce  such  governmental  unit's 
police  or  regulatory  power, 

"(B)  the  enforcement  of  a  Judgm«it. 
other  than  a  money  Judgment,  obtained  in 
an  action  or  proceeding  by  a  govenmental 
unit  to  oiforce  such  governmental  unit's 
police  or  regulatory  power; 

"(C)  a  setoff  that  condtutes  the  setoff  of 
a  claim  against  the  Insured  institution  for  a 
"margin  payment"  as  defined  in  11  X3&.C. 
741(5)  or  "settlement  payment"  as  defined 
in  ll.UAC.  741(8).  arising  out  of  a  "securi- 
ties contract",  as  defined  in  11  U.S.C.  741(7): 

"(D)  the  exercise  of  a  contractual  right  by 
a  "repo  participant",  as  defined  in  11  VJ&.C. 
101,  (i)  to  cause  the  liquidation  of  a  repur- 
chase agreement  or  (ii)  to  set  off  any 
mutual  debt  and  claim  under  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  r^urchase  agreement  that  con- 
dtutes a  setoff  of  a  claim  against  the  in- 
sured institution  for  a  margin  payment  or 
setUement  payment  as  defined  in  sulvora- 
graph  (C)  above:  Provided,  That  any  llqul- 
dation  of  a  repurdiase  agreement  shall  be 
soc(»nplished  in  a  commercially  reasonable 
manner  and  any  excess  received  by  a  repo 
partidpant  over  the  stated  rqmrchase  price, 
induding  interest,  if  any.  and  reasonable 
cost  of  liquidation,  shall  be  paid  to  the  re- 
ceiver 

"(E)  the  commencement  of  any  action  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  fwedose  a 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  in  any  case  in 
which  the  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  hdd  by 
said  Secretary  is  insured  or  was  formerly  in- 
sured under  the  National  Houdng  Act  and 
covers  property,  or  combinations  of  proper- 
ty, consisting  of  five  or  more  living  units; 

"(F)  the  Issuance  to  the  Insured  Institu- 
tion by  a  governmental  unit  of  a  notice  of 
tax  deficiency. 

"(G)  an  act  by  a  lessor  to  the  insured  in- 
stitution under  a  lease  of  nonreddentlal  real 
property  that  has  terminated  by  the  explra- 
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tk»  of  the  term  of  the  lemae  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  receiver  or  durinc  the  re- 
ceivership: or 

"(H)  the  preeentment  of  a  negotiable  in- 
strument and  the  givinc  of  notice  of  and 
protesting  dishonor  of  such  an  Instnmient. 

"(»  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  this  subsection  the  stay  of  an 
act  against  property  of  the  estate  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  continues  imtil 
such  property  is  no  longer  property  of  the 
estate  and  the  stay  of  other  act  continues 
until  the  termination  of  the  receivership. 

"(4)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest  the 
Board  shall  grant  relief  from  the  stay  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  subsection, 
such  as  by  terminating,  annulling,  modify- 
ing, or  conditioning  such  stay— 

"(A)  for  cause,  including  the  lacic  of  ade- 
quate protection  of  an  interest  In  property 
of  such  puty  In  interest,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  stay  of  an  act 
againat  property  if — 

"(1)  the  insured  Institution  does  not  have 
an  equity  interest  in  such  property:  and 

"(li)  such  property  Is  not  necessary  to  an 
effective  reorganization. 

"(5)  Thirty  days  after  a  request  under  sub- 
paragraph (4)  of  this  subsection  for  relief 
from  the  stay  of  any  act  against  property  of 
the  estate  under  paragnu>h  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, such  stay  is  terminated  with  respect 
to  the  party  in  interest,  making  such  re- 
quest, unless  the  Board  orders  such  stay  be 
continued  In  effect  pending,  or  as  a  result  of 
a  final  determination  under  subparagraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection.  The  Board  shall  grant 
such  reUef  from  any  stay  provided  under 
this  subsection  (h)  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 
irreparable  damage  to  the  interest  of  an 
entity  in  property.  If  such  interest  will 
suffer  such  damage  before  there  is  a  final 
determination  under  subparagraphs  (4)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(«)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver by  the  Board  for  an  Insured  Institu- 
tion pursuant  to  section  5(dK6)(A)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  or  secUon 
4M  of  the  National  Housing  Act  does  not 
operate  as  a  stay  of  any  act  by  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  for  its  assignee  to  enforce 
a  security  Interest  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  its  assignee  against  the 
property  if  an  insured  Institution  or  any  af- 
nilate  thereof,  which  lien  secures  an  obliga- 
tton  of  the  Institution  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  if: 

"(A)  said  lien  has  been  obtained  In  compli- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Board  or  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
the  ooUateraUsation  of  Bank  advances;  and 
"(B)  said  security  interest  constitutes  a 
valid  security  Interest  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the  In- 
sured institution  is  located. 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
herein,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  state 
or  Federal,  or  the  constitution  of  any  sUte. 
no  security  interest  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  or  its  assignee  In  property  of  an  in- 
sured liMtltution  or  any  affiliate  thereof 
shall  be  enjoined  from  niforcement.  avoid- 
ed, subordinated,  or  otherwise  impaired  be- 
cause it  was  perfected  subsequent  to  the 
making  of  the  advance  that  it  secures,  be- 
cause it  was  not  perfected,  or  because  of  the 
exercise  or  performance  by  the  Bank  or  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof  of  a  function  of 
the  Board  or  the  Corporation,  including  any 
supervisory  or  regulatory  function,  author- 
ised at  %rr^W'^  tv  the  Board  or  the  Cktrpo- 
ratlon:  such  security  interest  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  Its  assignee  shall  be 


deemed  a  valid,  enforceable,  perfected  se- 
cured claim  having  priority  with  respect  to 
such  property  over  all  claims  other  than  a 
claim  secured  by  a  valid  security  Interest  in 
such  property  that  was  perfected  prior  to 
such  time  if  any.  as  the  security  interest  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  was  perfected; 
and  in  the  event  that  such  prior  perfected 
security  Interest  exists,  the  security  interest 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  lU  as- 
signee shall  be  subordinate  only  to  that  of 
such  lien  creditor  In  the  specific  property 
that  is  the  subject  of  dispute. 

"(8)  Any  disposition  by  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  or  its  assignee  of  collateral  se- 
curing an  advance  shall  be  effected  in  a 
commercially  reasonable  manner. 

"(J)  When  adequate  protection  is  required 
under  subsection  (i)  of  an  interest  of  an 
entity  in  property,  such  adequate  protection 
may  be  provided  by— 

"(1)  the  receiver's  agreement  to  make 
periodic  cash  paymenU  to  such  entity,  to 
the  extent  that  the  stay  under  subsection 
(J)  results  in  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  such 
entity's  interest  in  such  property: 

"(2)  the  receiver's  providing  to  such  entity 
an  additional  or  replacement  lien  to  the 
extent  that  such  resulU  In  a  decrease  in  the 
value  of  such  entity's  interest  In  such  prop- 
erty: or 

"(3)  the  receiver's  granting  such  other 
relief,  as  an  administrative  expense,  as  will 
result  in  the  realization  by  such  entity  of 
the  equivalent  of  such  entity's  interest  in 
such  property.". 

"(kHl)  A  receiver  appointed  by  the  Board 
for  an  insured  institution  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5<dK6HA)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1033  or  section  406  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  shaU  have  the  rights  and 
powers  of,  or  may  avoid  any  transfer  of 
property  of  the  insured  institution  or  any 
obligation  incurred  by  the  Insured  Institu- 
tion that  is  voidable  by 

"(A)  a  creditor  that  extends  credit  to  the 
insured  institution  immediately  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  the  receiver,  and  that  ob- 
tains, at  such  time  and  with  respect  to  such 
credit,  a  Judicial  lien  on  all  property  on 
which  a  creditor  on  a  simple  contract  could 
have  obtained  such  a  Judicial  lien,  whether 
or  not  such  a  creditor  or  lien  exists: 

"(B)  a  creditor  that  extends  credit  to  the 
Insured  institution,  immediately  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  the  receiver  and  obtains,  at 
such  tlms  and  with  respect  to  such  credit, 
an  execution  against  the  insured  Institution 
that  is  returned  unsatisfied  at  such  time, 
whether  or  not  such  a  creditor  exists; 

"(C)  a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  real  proper- 
ty other  than  fixtures  from  the  Insured  in- 
stitution, against  whom  applicable  law  per- 
mits such  transfer  to  be  perfected,  that  ob- 
tains the  status  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
and  has  perfected  such  transfer  Immediate- 
ly  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  receiver, 
whether  or  not  such  a  purchaser  exists;  or 
"(D)  an  equity  receiver. 
"(2)  The  receiver  may  avoid  any  transfer 
of  an  interest  of  the  insured  institution  in 
property  or  any  obligation  Incurred  by  the 
insured  Institution  that  is  voidable  under 
applicable  law  by  a  creditor  holding  an  un- 
secured claim  that  is  allowable  by  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"(3)  The  receiver  may  avoid  the  fixing  of  a 
statutory  lien  on  property  of  insiued  Insti- 
tutions to  the  extent  that  such  lien— 

"(A)  first  becomes  effective  against  the  in- 
sured institution: 

"(1)  when  an  insolvency  proceeding  other 
than  under  this  title  concerning  the  insured 
institution  is  commenced: 


"(11)  when  a  custodian,  conservator,  or  re- 
ceiver is  appointed  or  authorized  to  take  or 
takes  possession  of  the  Insured  institution: 

"(ill)  when  the  Insured  institution  be- 
comes Insolvent: 

"(iv)  when  the  Insured  ihstltution's  finan- 
cial condition  falls  to  meet  a  specified  stand- 
ard; or 

"(V)  at  the  time  of  an  execution  against 
property  of  the  insured  institution  levied  at 
the  instance  of  an  entity  other  than  the 
holder  of  such  statutory  lien; 

"(B)  is  not  perfected  or  enforceable 
against  a  bona  fide  purchaser  that  pur- 
chases such  property  immediately  prior  to 
the  appointment  of  the  receiver,  whether  or 
not  such  a  purchaser  exists; 
"(C)  Is  for  rent;  or 
"(D)  is  a  lien  of  distress  for  rent 
"(4)  The  receiver  may  avoid  any  transfer 
of  an  interest  of  the  insured  Institution  in 
property  or  any  obligation  incurred  by  the 
insured  institution  that  was  made  or  in- 
curred, voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  with 
actual  Intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud 
any  entity  to  which  the  Insured  institution 
was  or  became,  on  or  after  the  date  that 
such  transfer  was  made  or  such  obligation 
was  incurred,  indebted. 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  SUte  or  Federal,  or  the  constitution 
of  any  SUte,  In  connection  with  the  liquida- 
tion of  insured  institutions  in  default,  the 
Corporation  as  receiver  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  payment  of  unsecured  claims 
against  the  esUte  of  the  institution  In  de- 
fault proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  re- 
ceiver or  the  Board  In  the  following  order 

"(1)  Administrative  expenses  of  the  receiv- 
er, indudlng  the  costs,  expenses,  and  debte 
of  the  Receiver; 

"(2)  Administrative  expenses  of  the  in- 
sured institution:  Prooided,  That  such  ex- 
penses were  incurred  within  thirty  (30)  days 
prior  to  the  receiver's  taking  possession,  and 
that  such  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  for  services  actu- 
ally provided  by  accountants,  attorneys,  ap- 
praisers, or  examiners  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  receiver,  are  of  benefit  to  the  receiv- 
ership esUte,  and  shaU  not  Include  wages  or 
salaries  of  employees  of  the  Association: 

"(3)  Claims  for  wages  and  salaries,  includ- 
ing vacation,  sick  leave  pay,  and  contribu- 
tions to  employee  benefit  plans  earned  by 
an  employee  of  the  Insured  institution 
within  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  receiver  up  to  a  maximimi  of 
two  thousand  dollars  ((2.000)  per  penon; 

"(4)  CHalms  of  governmental  units  for 
unpaid  taxes:  but  no  other  claim  of  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  shall  have  a  priority  hi^er 
than  that  of  the  fifth  category  below; 

"(5)  Claims  for  withdrawable  accounts,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Corporation  as  subro- 
gee or  transferee,  and  all  other  claims, 
whether  liquidated  or  unliquidated,  which 
have  accrued  and  become  unconditionally 
fixed  on  or  before  the  date  of  default, 
except  as  provided  below  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection: 

"(6)  Claims  other  than  those  that  have  ac- 
crued and  become  unconditionally  fixed  on 
or  before  the  date  of  default.  Including 
claims  for  interest  after  the  date  of  default 
on  claims  of  the  fifth  category;  and  any 
claim  based  on  an  agreement  for  acceler- 
ated, sUpulated,  or  liquidated  damages, 
which  claim  did  not  accrue  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  default,  shall  be  considered  as  not 
having  accrued  and  become  unconditionally 
fixed  on  or  before  the  date  of  default: 

"(7)  cnalms  that  have  been  subordinated 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  general  creditor 


claims,  which  shall  be  given  the  priority 
specified  In  the  written  ingtrumenU  that 
evidence  sucndalms; 

"(8)  Ctatansl  by  holdera  of  noowithdrawa- 
ble  aooounts,!  including  stock,  w^iich  sImH 
have  priority  Iwlthin  this  eii^th  category  in 
accordance  with  the  terns  <rf  the  written  in- 
struments tb4t  evidence  such  daims. 

"(m)  IntereM  after  the  date  of  defiuilt  on 
claims  of  thenfth  category  of  subsection  (I) 
shall  beat  a  rate  or  rates  adjusted  monthly 
to  reflect  the  {average  rate  for  X3A.  Treasury 
bills  with  idaturitles  of  not  more  than 
ninety-one  (8|1)  days  during  the  preceding 
three  (3)  monUis. 

"(n)  All  unsecured  datms  of  any  category 
of  priority  dcMbed  In  (1X1)  through  (1X8) 
above  shall  pe  paid  In  full,  or  pravlaion 
made  for  such  payment,  before  any  daims 
of  lesser  prionty  are  paid;  if  there  are  insuf- 
fldent  funds  {to  pay  any  class  of  claims  of 
one  priority  la  full,  distributian  to  claimants 
in  such  class]  shall  be  made  pro  rata;  and 
notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary 
herein,  the  receiver  may  at  any  time,  and 
from  time  to  time,  prior  to  the  payment  in 
full  of  all  cUlms  of  a  class  having  blitfier 
priority,  mak^  such  ratable  distributions  to 
dalmanU  In  ^ority  dsasfs  (1X1).  (S).  (I). 
(4),  and  (5)  »$  the  receiver  believes  are  rea- 
sonably neceisary  to  conduct  the  receiver- 
ship: ProoUM,  That  the  receiver  deter- 
mines that  aieqiiate  funds  exist  or  will  be 
recovered  during  the  reeeiverahip  to  pay  in 
full  all  daimsiof  any  higlwr  priority. 

Sec.  404.  Section  5(dX6XD)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loaz^  Act  (12  n.aC.  1484  (dX8XO)) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  seoond  and  third 
sentences  ana  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:      j 

"The  Board  shall  appoint,  except  as  hoe- 
after  provideq,  only  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insuraiix  Corporation  as  conservator 
or  receiver  fo^  an  sssodation.  and  said  Cor- 
poration shall  have  power  to  buy  at  its  own 
sale  as  oonscHator  or  reoelv«r.  subject  to 
spproval  by  ^e  Board.  The  Board  may. 
without  any  ^uirement  of  notice,  hearing, 
or  other  actiob.  replace  a  conservator  with  a 
receiver,  but  fny  such  replacement  shall  not 
affect  any  right  which  the  aoodatlon  may 
have  to  obtai*  Judicial  review  of  the  original 
appointment,  except  that  any  removal 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  removal  of 
the  conservaaor  or  receiver  in  office  at  the 
time  of  such  semovaL 

TITU:  V-iFEDERAL  SAVmOe  AND 
LOAN  INSURANCE  (X>RPORA'nON 

Sic.  SOI.  "rtiis  Utie  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Federal  Savings  snd  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration ImpfovemenU  Act  of  1M5". 

Sec.  802.  SicUon  9101  of  UUe  31,  United 
SUtes  Code, «  amended— 

(1)  in  para#v>h  (2)  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (6)  through  (J)  as  (H)  through 
(K).  revectlijely.  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
paragraph as  follows:  "(G)  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loaf  Insurance  Oiiporation.";  and 

(2)  in  paraftraph  (3)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (s)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (r>  through  (M)  as  (E)  through 
(L),  respecUv«ly. 

Sac.  503.  auction  402(0  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act! (12  n.S.C.  17a5(c))  is  amend- 

(1)  by  strikgig  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  sctitenoe  of  paragraph  (5)  there- 
of and  by  in«erting  in  Ueu  thoeof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  as  now  in  effect  or  hovafter  en- 
acted, indudhig  without  llmlUtlon  any  re- 
striction ,  sti^utory  or  otherwise,  relating  to 
personnel,  p^sonnel  employment  levels,  or 
apportlonmeat  of  expenses.":  and 

(2)  by  addl^  a  new  paragraith  (8)  at  the 
end  thereof  si  follows: 


"(8)  To  issue  such  rules,  regulations  and 
orden  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  <leflne  the  terms  used  in  this  Act  which 
for  puipoaes  of  this  paragraph,  includes, 
without  limitation,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tiona  40T(g)  and  408;  to  enable  it  to  adminis- 
ter and  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
inchidlng.  but  not  limited  to  the  regulaticm 
of  riak-taUng  by  insured  institutions;  and  to 
require  oompllanoe  therewith  and  prevent 
evasions  thereof.". 

Sac  804.  Section  408  of  the  NatloniJ 
Housing  Act  (12  VS.C.  1729)  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Expenditures  of  the  Corporation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  or  be  deemed  to  be  from  or  of  approivia- 
tions,  appropriated  amounts,  appropriated 
funds,  or  funds  for  purposes  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
ofUw.". 

Sac.  505.  Section  404  of  the  National 
Houdng  Act  (12  U.&C.  1727),  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(J)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  no 
funds  of  any  Insured  institution  paid  to  or 
on  deposit  with  the  Corporation  shall  be 
subject  to  attachment,  garnishment,  or 
other  legal  process  by  creditors  of  any  In- 
sured institution.". 

Sk.  608.  Section  407(kXl)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housinc  Act  (12  Uj8.C.  1730(kXl))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  the  words 
"state-chartered  insUtuUon"  in  the  first 
sentence  Uiereof  the  phrase  "pursuant  to  an 
ampointment  by  State  authorities". 

TITLE  VI-HOLDINO  (X>1<PANIBS 

Sk.  801.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Holding  Company  AmendmenU  of  1985". 

Sac  803.  SecUon  408(c)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  (12  n.8.C.  1730a(c))  is  amend- 
ed: 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
the  initial  "(c)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  (A)  and  (B)  respecUvely;  and 

(3)  by  addtaig  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny, or  insured  insUtution,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  throu^  one  or  more  subsidiaries 
or  (me  or  more  transacUons,  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  the  activiUes  of  an  underwriter  or 
of  a  market-maker  in  (1)  equity  seeuriUes,  or 
(11)  debt  securities  other  than  Uiose  secured 
by  Interesto  in  real  esUte  or  that  are  eligible 
to  be  underwrittoi  by  naUonal  banks.". 

raOBIBITBD  TRAMSACnOHS 

Sk.  803.  Section  408(d)  of  the  NaUonal 
ytonriwg  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(d))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
after  'insured  insUtuUon"  the  following: 
"or  subsidiary  thereof,"  and  by  inserting  in 
subparagraph  (1)  thereof  after  "as  author- 
iied  by  law"  the  following:  "in  the  case  of 
InvestmenU  by  the  Insured  InsUtuUon.  or 
other  than  the  parent  insured  InsUtuUon.  in 
the  case  of  Investment  by  its  subsidiary". 

SBC.  804.  SecUons  408(dX4)  and  (5)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1703a  (dX4) 
and  (5))  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  make  any  loan,  discount,  extension  of 
credit  to  (A)  any  affiliate,  other  than  an  in- 
sured insUtuUon's  service  corporation  sub- 
sidiary or  a  joint  venture  in  which  an  in- 
sured InsUtuUon's  service  oorporaUon  sub- 
sidiary is  a  general  partner,  provided  that 
the  other  partners  and  other  parties  with 
an  interest  in  the  Joint  venture  are  not  af- 


filiates of  the  Insured  insUtution,  except  in 
a  transaction  authoriMd  by  subparagraph 

(A)  of  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection,  or 

(B)  any  third  party  on  the  security  of  any 
property  acquired  from  any  affiliate,  or 
with  knowledge  that  the  proceeds  of  any 
such  loan,  discount,  or  extension  of  credit, 
or  any  part  thereof,  are  to  be  paid  over  to  or 
utillaed  for  the  benefit  of  any  affiliate:  Pro- 
tided,  however,  that  a  subsidiary  insured  in- 
stitution, or  subsidiary  thereof,  may  make  a 
loan,  discount,  or  extension  of  credit  to  a 
third  party  on  the  security  of  property  ac- 
quired from  tU  service  corporation,  provided 
that  no  other  affiliate  has  a  dired  or  indi- 
red  interest  in  that  service  corporation 
other  than  through  the  subsidiary  insured 
institution. 

"(5)  guarantee  the  repayment  of  or  main- 
tain any  compensating  halancfs  for  any 
loan  or  extension  of  credit  granted  to  any 
affiliate  (other  than  a  wholly-owned  service 
corporation)  by  any  third  party.". 

Sk.  805.  Section  408(eX3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Ad  (12  VAC.  1730a(eX3))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  in  subparagraph 
(A):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  Uiereof  a 
semicolon; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  result  in  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  s^iidi  is  itself  an  inlnsured  institu- 
tion, or  which  directly  or  indirectly  has  con- 
trol of  an  uninsured  insUtution:  however, 
the  Corpor*tion  may  in  lU  sole  discretion, 
permit  operation  as,  or  control  of,  an  unin- 
sured InsUtution  to  be  scquired  and/or  re- 
trained for  up  to  one  year  after  control  has 
been  acquired  of  the  insured  institution  or 
uninsured  institution,  whichever  is  later,  if 
the  Corporation  specifically  detennlnes  that 
such  an  extension  would  not  represent  an 
undue  risk  to  the  Corporation's  insurance 
fund,  or  for  a  longer  period  if  the  Corpora- 
tion q)ecif  ically  determines  that  such  an  ex- 
tension beyond  one  year,  indiiding  in  perpe- 
tuity assists  the  Corporation  in  preserving 
the  Corporation's  insurance  fund  or  that 
such  as  extension  would  not  represent  an 
undue  risk  to  such  fund;  or 

"(D)  result  in  the  acquisition  directly  or 
indlrecUy.  or  through  one  or  more  transac- 
tions, of  an  insured  institution  by  any  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  activities  of  an  under- 
writer of  or  marlcet-maker  in  equity  or  debt 
securities,  ss  defined  by  the  Corporation, 
other  than  those  representing  interesU  in 
real  esUte  or  that  are  eligible  to  be  under- 
written by  naUonal  banks.".  * 

Sk.  808.  Sedion  408(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Ad  (12  n.S.C.  1730a(h))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  ddeting  paragraph  (1)  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6)  ss  (1)  through  (5)  respectively. 

Sk.  607.  SecUon  408(hX3)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Ad  (12  UJB.C.  1730a(hX4)),  as 
amended  and  redesignated.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  "to  enforce 
compliance  with  this  secUon  or  any  rule, 
regulation  or  order  theretmder."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  followtaig:  "and  for 
such  other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  In- 
duding  but  not  limited  to  the  divestiture  of 
any  acquisition  made  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, rescission  of  transactions  effected  in 
violation  of  this  section,  or  restitution  to 
persons  suffering  damage  as  a  result  of  vio- 
lations of  this  sedion.  Upcm  proper  show- 
ing, an  injunction,  decree,  restraining  order, 
order  of  divestiture,  rescission,  restitution  or 
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other  apiiroprUite  order  ihall  be  granted.  No 
bond  atamll  be  required  of  the  Corpormtlon.". 
SK.  Ma.  Sectkm  40«(iBKlXBMi)  of  the  Na- 
tional HoiHinc  Act  (13  U.&C. 
1730a(mXlXBXI»  ia  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 

lOWK 

"(BXI)  Before  maklnc  a  determination  to 
take  any  action  under  aubparacraph  (A) 
with  reapcet  to  the  merger  or  acquMtlon  of 
a  atate  chartered  inatltutlan.  the  Corpora- 
tion ihall  consult  the  State  supervfaor 
having  principal  Jurladlction  of  such  ac- 
quired Institution.". 

TITLE  yil-qOAJUFIgD  THRUT 
LKNDEK8 

8k.  701.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Qualified  Thrift  Lender  Act  of  IMS". 

mSUaAlICK  KUOIBIUTT 

Sic.  70X  SecUon  403(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1736(a))  Is  amend- 


(1)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  after  "ac- 
coimu  of  the  following:  "any  institution 
which  is  a  qtiallf led  thrift  lender,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  includ- 
ing": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

lowlnr 

"(SKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  a  qualified 
thrift  lender  is  an  institution  that,  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation,  has  an  aggregate 
of  not  leas  than  M  percent  of  its  assets  (in- 
cluding investments  made  by  any  subsidiary 
of  such  an  Institution)  Invested  in: 

"(1)  cash. 

"(U)  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  political  subdiviaon  thereof,  and 
stock  or  oUlgations  of  corporation  which  Is 
an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  Statea  or 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(ill)  liquid  assets  of  the  type  required  to 
be  maintained  pursuant  to  regulations 
issued  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  under  section  5A  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

"(iv)  certlflestea  of  deposit  In.  or  obliga- 
tions of  corporation  organlied  under  a  state 
law  which  spedflcally  authorises  such  cor- 
poration to  insure  the  deposiU  or  shall  ac- 
counts of  member  aasodationa, 

"(V)  loana  secured  by  a  depoalt  or  share  of 
a  member, 

"(vl)  loans,  equity  posiUons.  or  securities 
related  domastlc  residential  real  property, 
manufactured  housing,  real  property  used 
prtmarlly  for  church  purpoaea.  including 
loans  to  facilitate  the  ooastruction.  improve- 
ment or  equipping  of  domeetlc  residential 
real  property,  manufacturing  housing, 
multi-family  dwellings,  property  used  pri- 
marily for  church  purposes,  and  shelter-pro- 
viding facilities  as  set  forth  in  subdivision 
(viU)  hereof. 

"(vil)  loans  secured  by  an  Interest  in  real 
property  located  within  an  urban  renewal 
area  to  be  developed  for  predominantly  real- 
dential  use  under  an  urban  renewal  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  part  A  or  part  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1M9.  as 
fiMiM««H,  or  located  within  any  area  cov- 
ered by  a  program  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  IM  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
IMS.  aa  amended,  and  loans  made  for  the 
improvement  of  any  such  real  property. 

"(vlll)  loana  secured  by  an  interest  tai  edu- 
cational, health,  or  welfare  Institutions  or 
facilities.  Including  shelter-providing  facili- 
tka  for  students,  residents,  and  persona 
undR"  care,  employeea.  or  members  of  the 
staff  of  such  institutions  or  f adlltlca. 


"(ix)  loans  made  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  college  or  university  education  or 
vocational  training. 

"(X)  property  acquired  through  the  liqui- 
dation of  defaulted  loans  described  in 
clauses  (vi).  (vil).  or  (vili). 

"(xl)  property  used  by  an  institution  in 
the  conduct  of  lU  business:  ProvUed,  That 
such  Institution  does  not  thereafter  fall 
below  such  percentage  on  an  average  basis 
In  three  out  of  every  four  quarters  In  three 
out  of  every  five  years;  "PnvUUi  further. 
That  the  M%  requirement  shall  be  reduced 
for  any  averaging  period  by  the  amount  of 
loans  relating  to  domestic  residential  real 
property  or  manufactured  housing,  originat- 
ed and  sold  during  such  period  by  such  Insti- 
tution or  any  subsidiary  thereof,  by  such  a 
percentge  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine appropriate. 

"(B)  For  a  twenty  year  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
"qualified  thrift  lender"  shaU  also  inchide 
an  institution  chartered  as  a  mutual  savings 
bank  under  state  law,  provided  that  the 
Corporatiim  determines  that— 

"(I)  the  institution  has  an  aggregate  of  not 
leas  than  M  percent  of  iU  assets  (including 
investments  made  by  any  subsidiary  of  such 
an  institution)  Invested  in  assets  of  the  type 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, and 

"(11)  the  Institution  does  not  decrease  the 
percentage  of  its  assets  Invested  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph below  the  percentage  it  held  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  and  in- 
creaes  such  percentage  of  Its  assets  Invested 
in  accordance  with  said  subparagraph  (A) 
by  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  following 
percentages  of  the  difference  between  M 
per  centum  and  the  percentage  of  its  assets 
invested  in  sccordance  with  said  subpara- 
graph (A)  on  the  date  of  enactmoit  of  this 
paragraph  within  the  following  time  periods 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph: 

"(I)  within  five  years.  35  per  centum: 

"(II)  within  ten  years.  M  per  centum; 

"(HI)  within  fifteen  years.  75  per 
centum." 

"(C)  Any  institution  that  fails  to  maintain 
iU  status  as  a  qualified  thrift  lender,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation,  may  not 
thereafter  be  a  qualified  thrift  lender  for  a 
period  of  Ave  years. 

"(D)  The  Corporation  may  conduct  exami- 
nations, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph:  Prxtvidet,  That  with  respect  to  a 
federal  stoA  savings  bank  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Corporation  shall  rely  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  on  examinations  conducted 
by  that  agency.". 

BuoxaiUTT  roa  aovakcb 

Sk.  703.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  H«ne 
Loan  Bank  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1430)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Except  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
no  member,  the  deposits  of  which  are  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  or  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  shall  be  eligible  for 
advances  luiless  such  member  is  a  qualified 
thrift  lender  as  deflned  in  secUon  403(aX3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.". 

mvasTMBR  AUTHoarrr 

Sk.  704.  SecUon  S(cX4XB)  of  the  Home 
Owner's  Loan  Act  of  1M3  (13  U.8.C. 
14<4(c)(4KB))  is  amended  by  striking  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  after  "except  that" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"the  llmlUtion  contained  herein  shall  be 
five  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  an  associa- 
tion which  is  a  qualified  thrift  lender  as  de- 
fined in  secUon  403(aX3)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act.". 
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Sk.  705.  Section  5(rXl)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (13  U.S.C. 
14fl4(rXl))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"domesUc  building  and  loan  assodaUon 
under  section  7701(aX19)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  1954  or  meets  the  asset  com- 
poaiUon  test  imposed  by  subparagraph  (c) 
of  that  section  on  insUtuUons  seeking  so  to 
qualify."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "qualified  thrift  lender  as  defined 
in  section  403(aX3)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"domestic  building  and  loan  associaUon 
under  said  secUon  7701(aX19)."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  faOowlnr  "qualified 
thrift  lender  as  deflned  in  said  secUon 
40S(aX3).". 

naasBKT  raurr  acquuitiohs 

Sk.  706.  SecUon  40S(mX5XCXl)  of  the 
NaUonal  Housing  Act  (13  UJS.C. 
1730a(mX5XCXi))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "domestic  building  and  loan  aasodaUon 
under  section  7701(aX19)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  COde  of  1954  or  does  not  meet  the 
asset  composition  test  imposed  by  subpara- 
graph (c)  of  that  secUon  on  InsUtuUons 
seeking  so  to  qualify."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlnr  "quallfled  thrift 
lender  as  defined  in  secUon  403(aX3)  of  this 
Act.". 


OmTAaT  ACTIVITIM 

Sk.  707.  Section  408(n)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1730a(n))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "domestic  building  and  loan 
assfiTlatlftn  under  section  7701(aX19)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr  "qualified 
thrift  lender  as  defined  in  secUon  403(aX3) 
of  this  Act,". 

TITLE  Vin— BOSCELLANEOUS 

PB«aAL  ROMX  VMM  BAMK  BOABO;  CKBATIOII. 
RC. 

Sk.  Ml.  SecUon  17  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1437)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsecUon: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  accordance  with  board  regulations 
to  prevent  conflicts  of  interest,  the  board 
may  accept  payment  and  reimbursement.  In 
cash  or  in  kind,  from  Federal  or  n<m-FederaI 
agoades.  organlsaUons  (including  industry 
trade  groups),  and  individuals  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  board  members  and  employees 
in  attending  meetings  and  conferences  con- 
cerning the  functions  or  acUviUes  of  the 
board.  Any  payment  or  reimbursement  ac- 
cepted shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Statea.  and  frtmi  time  to  time 
may  be  withdrawn  therefrom  to  defray  such 
expenses.  The  amount  of  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  for  members 
and  employees  paid  or  reimbursed  under 
this  subsection  may  exceed  per  diem 
amounts  established  in  official  travel  regu- 
lations, but  the  board  may  limit  such 
amounts.  For  the  purpoaea  of  this  subsec- 
tion, "board"  shaU  include  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation:  Pro- 
vided. That  payments  or  reimbursements  re- 
ceived by  such  CorporaUon  shall  be  deposit- 
ed pursuant  to  chapter  91  of  tiUe  31.". 


"(A)  an 
the  form 
accotmts 
secUon  as 
charter 
counts  as 


Sk.  M3.  SecUon  5(bXl)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Lban  Act  of  1933  (12  VJB.C 
1464(bXl))  |s  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

Ion  may  raise  capital  in 

deposits,  shares,  or  other 

which  are  referred  to  In  this 

its)  as  are  authorized  by  its 

icates.  or  other  evidence  of  ac- 

so  authorited.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  subparagraph  (B). 

Sk.  803. ] SecUon  1832(aXl)  of  TlUe  13. 
United  Stales  Co&t,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:       I 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  dctMsitory  insUtuUon  is  authorised 
to  permit  toe  owner  of  a  deposit  or  account 
on  which  iiiterest  or  dividends  are  paid  to 
make  withckawals  by  negotiable  or  transfer- 
able instnobents  for  the  purpose  of  making 
transfers  toi  third  parties.". 

Sk.  M4.  6ecUon  19  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (13  U.8.C.  1439)  Is  amended 
by  adding  4t  the  end  thereof  the  fcrilowing: 
"Notwlthstinding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  former^  employers  of  particbants  in  the 
Board's  professional  accounting  fellows  pro- 
grams mai  pay  such  participants  their 
actual  exp«ises  for  rdocation  to  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia,  to  facilitate  their 
partidpaUoii  in  such  programs,  and  pro- 
gram partidpants  may  accept  such  pay- 
ments.".     I 

Sk.  M5.  iThe  Oam-St  Oanaln  Deposito- 
ry InsUtutlbns  Act  of  1982.  Pub.  L.  No.  97- 
330.  is  ameiided  as  follows: 

(1)  in  section  141  by  striking  "three"  and 
inserting  in;lieu  thereof  "six":  and 

(3)  In  section  3M  by  striking  "three"  and 
inserting  inllleu  thereof  "sta". 

Sk.  8M.  The  NaUonal  Housing  Act  and 
the  Feder^  Depoait  Insurance  Act  are 
amended  ai|  follows: 

(1)  secUofi  403  of  the  National  Bousing 
Act  (13  UJ.C.  17M).  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  Is  furttier  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  If,  ui^n  application,  and  pursuant  to 
a  plan  of  conversion  to  an  insUtution  of  a 
type  eligible  to  be  an  insured  insUtuUcm. 
the  Corpotation.  In  its  dlacreUon.  deter- 
mines to  giant  insurance  of  accounts  to  a 
savings  bsnk  that  is  an  insured  bank  (as  the 
term  'insused  bank'  is  deflned  in  secticm 
3(h)  of  thelFederal  Deposit  Insurance  Act), 
such  insurtace  shall  become  effective  at 
such  time  6s  the  Corporation  stipulates,  at 
which  Um^  such  InsUtutlan  automatically 
shall  lose  itt  status  as  such  an  insured  bank. 
No  cluuagej  of  dQ>oslt  insurance  agencies 
from  the  federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
raUon to  tfte  Corporation  shall  be  treated, 
for  the  puipoaes  of  section  18(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral DeixisK  Insurance  Act.  as  Involving  a 
conversion  (o  a  nonlnsured  bank  or  Institu- 
tion, except  that  the  Corporation  shall  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
Uon with  potificaU(m  of  any  application 
that,  if  gtanted.  would  involve  such  a 
change  of  ieposlt  insurance  agenciea.  shall 
consult  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CorporaU(4  before  disposing  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  skall  provide  the  Federal  D^XMdt 
Insurance  Corporation  with  notWcaUon  of 
the  determ^Uon  with  reqoect  to  such  ap- 
plicaUon.":  amd 

(3)  secUod  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (13  U.S.C.  1838)  is  amended: 

(A)  by  v»*"««"g  paragraph  (cX13)  there- 
of to  read  m  follows: 

"(13)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  transacUon  where 


the  acquiring,  asnmiing  or  resulting  InsUtu- 
tion is  an  insured  Federal  savings  bank  or 
an  InsUtuUon  insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  (Corporation, 
except  that  any  insured  bank  involved  In 
the  transaction  shall  notify  the  CorporaUon 
in  writing  at  least  30  days  prior  to  consum- 
mation of  the  transaction  and.  if  any  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Hxxax  Loan  Bank 
Board  or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  is  required  in  connec- 
Uon  therewith,  such  approving  authority 
shall  provide  the  CorporaU<m  with  notifica- 
tion of  the  ai>plicaUon  for  approval,  shall 
consult  with  the  CorporaUon  before  dispos- 
iQg  of  the  application,  and  shall  provide  no- 
Uflcatitm  to  the  CorporaUon  of  the  determl- 
naUon  with  respect  to  said  application."; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (1) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsecUon  shall  apply 
to  a  conversion  of  an  insured  bank  to  an  in- 
sured instituUon  pursuant  to  secUon  403(a) 
of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  (13  UJB.C. 
1736(a)).". 

Sk.  807.  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  7(d) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (13 
U.&C.  1437(d))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: Provided,  That  the  Board  is  author- 
laed  to  Increase  or  decrease  the  terms  of  di- 
rectors of  each  bank  to  provide  for  stag- 
gered terms  for  such  directors". 

sac.  8M.  SecUon  407(qX8XB)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1730(qX8XB) 
is  ammded  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  "con- 
trol" means  the  power,  direcUy  or  indirecUy 
(1)  to  influence  or  direct  the  management  or 
policies  of  an  insured  InsUtution.  as  such 
terms  may  be  further  defined  by  regulaUons 
of  the  CorporaUon.  or  (11)  to  vote  25  percent 
or  more  of  any  class  of  voting  securiUes  of 
an  insured  institution.". 

Sbctioii-bt-Sktioh  Amaltsis 
shokt  title 

SeeiiOH  1.  This  secUon  states  the  UUe  of 
the  Act  as  the  "Insured  InsUtuUons  Im- 
provements Act  of  19U." 

nTLX  I— nrsTTKAKCK  or  Acconms 

Section  101.  SecUon  101  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  TiUe  I  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sav- 
ings Insurance  PtotecUon  Act  of  1985." 

SecHon  102.  SecUon  103  of  the  bill  amoxis 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  secUon  401  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (13  U.ac.  1743)  to 
enable  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
as  (derating  head  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  CorporaUon.  to  estab- 
lish by  rule  rissiwnt  of  accounts  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  accounts  in  any  such  dass 
oonsUtute  insured  accounts.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Board  to  balance  through  rulemaking 
its  statutory  mandates  to  insure  the  ac- 
counts of  InsUtuUons  eligible  for  insurance 
and  to  safegiurd  the  integrity  of  the  Insur- 
ance Fund.  In  particular,  the  amendment 
darifles  the  statutory  authority  for  the 
Board's  brokered  funds  rule,  which  limits 
the  availability  of  pass-through  insurance 
for  funds  deposited  by  deposit  brokers,  and 
would  better  enable  the  Board  to  prevent 
the  evasl(m  of  that  rule.  The  amendment 
specifically  provides  that  the  authority  and 
discreUon  of  the  Board  are  to  be  exercised 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  llUe  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  This  secUon  slso 
makes  a  conforming  change  to  the  defini- 
Uon  of  "state"  to  harmonize  various  vHnsvl- 
sions  of  the  National  Housing  Act  The  Cor- 
poraUon's  insurance  powers  extend  to  U.S. 


territories,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico,  but  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act 
does  not  consistenUy  refer  to  sll  these  Jiuis- 
dictions. 

Section  103.  Section  103  permits  the 
F8LIC  to  assess  insurance  premiums  on  a 
periodic  basis,  as  determined  by  the  FBLIC. 

Section  104.  SecUon  104  authorizes  the 
reuc  to  assess  an  additional  premium 
against  insUtuUons  which  engage  in  acUvi- 
Ues not  authorized  for  federal  associations 
or  which  exceed  percentage  of  asset  limita- 
tions applicable  to  federal  associations  on 
authorized  activiUes. 

TITLE  II — ERFORCEXEirT 

Section  201.  Section  301  provides  that  this 
UUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Savings  InsUtu- 
tions  Sup«Tisory  Act  of  1985." 

Section  201.  This  section  restates  the  Cor- 
poraUon's  cease-and-desist  authority  con- 
tained in  section  407(e)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act,  as  it  relates  to  Insured  insUtu- 
Uons and  individuals,  but  replaces  the 
former  reference  to  "director,  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent  or  other  person  partlrlpaWng 
in  the  conduct  of  the  atfatrs"  of  an  insured 
insUtution  with  the  phrase  "insUtution-re- 
lated  party"  as  defined  In  section  315(a). 
Section  M3(c)  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the 
Irtirase  "afflrmaUve  action  to  cmrect  the 
oondtUons  resulting  from"  a  violation  or 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  as  used  in  that 
secUon.  to  include  resUtution.  rescission,  the 
disposal  of  loans  or  assets,  guarantees 
against  loss  and  such  other  action  as  the 
Corporation  may  deem  appropriate  in  the 
circumstances.  The  references  throughout 
the  section  to  unsafe  <m'  unsound  pracUoes 
are  unchanged,  although  a  drflnlUon  of 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  Is  now  included 
in  section  315(a). 

Section  203.  This  secUon  makes  the  same 
changes  to  secUon  5(dX3)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act,  which  is  applicable  to 
federal  savings  and  loan  associations,  as 
does  section  203  for  insUtuUons  insured  by 
the  Corporation.  The  correapanding  term 
"assodatkm-related  party,"  is  deflned  at 
secUon  316(a). 

Section*  204  and  20$.  These  sections 
broaden  the  reach  of  the  (Corporation's  and 
the  Board's  oease-and-desist  authority  to 
secmd-tler  and  partly  owned  service  corpo- 
rations of  insured  instttutions. 

Section  209.  The  flrst  paragraph  of  sec- 
Uon 306(a)  restates  the  Onporatian's  exist- 
ing auUiortty  to  issue  tempmry  cease-and- 
desist  otdns  in  cases  of  statutory  or  regula- 
tory violations  or  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tices. The  exisUng  requirement  that  the 
Corporation  detomine  that  a  violation  or 
unsound  practice  is  Bkely  to  cause  insolven- 
cy, substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earn- 
ings or  a  serious  weakening  of  the  omdltkxi 
of  an  insUtution  has  been  changed  to 
remove  the  modiflers  "substantial"  and  "se- 
rious" In  such  emergency  cases  where  tem- 
porary orders  are  required.  The  second 
paragraph  is  new  authority  to  issue  a  tem- 
porary order  to  halt  an  insUtution's  busi- 
ness acUviUes  whenever  the  Oorporatimi  is 
unable  to  determine  the  flnandal  condiUcm 
of  such  insUtution  because  of  the  disarray 
or  lack  of  books  and  records.  In  both  types 
of  cases,  the  InsUtuUon  or  insUtuUon-relat- 
ed  party  served  with  a  temporary  order  has 
ten  days  to  challenge  the  temporary  order 
in  U.S.  district  court 


Section  207.  This  secUon  make*  the  i 
amendments  to  the  Board's  authority  to 
issue  tonporary  cease-and-desist  orders 
against  federal  assodaUons  and  associaUon 
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relmted  psrtiet  m  does  section  306  for  in- 
sured institutions. 

Section  29$.  This  pancrmph  clarifies  the 
exlstlnK  grounds  for  removml  of  institution 
officials  by  reorganliinc  section  407(k)  of 
the  National  Housinc  Act  into  more  orga- 
nlMd  subparacraphs.  Because  of  the  new 
definition  of  taistltutlon-related  party  (jee 
section  31S<a))  more  individuals  now  are 
subject  to  the  Corpnatlon's  authority  in 
this  area.  Because  certain  of  those  individ- 
uals such  as  attorneys,  accountants  and  ap- 
praisers will  not  be  officers  or  directors  of 
insured  institutions,  the  reference  to 
"breach  of  fiduciary  duties"  in  subsection 
(gKl)  is  not  appropriate  for  such  individ- 
uals, so  a  corresponding  reference  to  breach 
of  "professtonal"  duties  has  been  added. 
Subsection  (3)  of  secUon  407(g),  which  con- 
tains the  grounds  necessary  to  initiate  re- 
moval or  prohibition  action  against  persons 
at  one  Institution  for  their  misconduct  while 
serving  at  another  institution  or  business 
enterprise,  has  been  simplified  and  the 
grounds  made  uniform  with  those  set  forth 
in  subsection  (gXl).  Clarifying  language 
also  has  been  added  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  current  officers  and  directors  are  "re- 
moved and  prohibited,"  while  persons  not 
holcUng  an  office— either  because  they  par- 
ticipate In  the  institution's  affairs  in  some 
other  manner  or  because  they  have  left 
their  former  positions— are  only  "prohibit- 
ed." This  language,  along  with  the  new  defi- 
nition of  Institution-related  party  at  section 
SIKa).  clarifies  and  Corporation's  continu- 
ing jurisdiction  over  officers  and  directors 
who  resign. 

Seettom  20$.  This  section  makes  the  same 
amendments  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
as  does  section  308  to  the  National  Housing 
Act 

SeeUotu  210  and  211.  These  secUons 
Insert  the  references  to  "institution-related 
party"  and  "association-related  party,"  re- 
spectively. In  section  407(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  section  MdXS)  of  the 
Hone  Owners'  Loan  Act.  which  permit  sus- 
pensions when  officials  are  indicted  for  felo- 
nies involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust, 
and  removals  when  they  are  convicted  of 
such  felonies.  Otherwise,  there  are  no  sub- 
stantive changes  to  these  provisions. 

Section  212.  This  section  amends  the  Cor- 
poration's statutory  subpoeia  power  at  sec- 
tion 407(mX3)  of  the  Natlooal  Housing  Act 
to  clarify  that  it  Includes  inquiries  into  the 
affairs,  assets,  and/or  ownership  of  insured 
institutions,  including  inquiries  after  an  in- 
stitution has  ceased  to  be  insured  by  the 
Oorpontlaa  (such  as  following  receivership) 
so  long  as  the  institution  was  Insured  by  the 
Corporation  at  the  time  of  the  transactions 
or  conduct  being  examined.  The  section  also 
adds  new  penalties  for  failure  to  comply 
with  subpoenas  issued  by  the  Corporation 
or  ite  designated  representatives. 

Section  212.  Section  313  expands  the  pro- 
vlslans  of  section  407(p)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  reach  the  broader  category 
of  "institution-related  parties"  as  defined  in 
section  31S.  Individuals  who  have  been  re- 
moved from  oflHce  and/or  prohibited  from 
further  participation  in  any  federally  In- 
sured savings  and  loan  Institution  or  bank 
may  not  participate  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
from  which  they  have  been  removed  and/or 
pndilbited:  and.  without  the  approval  of  the 
approfulate  federal  supervisory  ajency, 
such  persoBs  may  not  serve  as  directors,  of- 
ficers, employees  or  agenU  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate In  the  affairs  of  any  federally  in- 
surad  depository  institution.  Previously,  in- 


dividuals removed  from  one  FSLIC-insured 
Institution  were  banned  from  serving  as  offi- 
cers or  dlrecton  at  another  FBLIC-institu- 
tion  without  prior  F8LIC  approval.  Howev- 
er, such  individuals  were  free  to  move  to 
PDIC-insured  banks,  and  individuals  re- 
moved by  one  of  the  federal  banking  agen- 
cies could  move  to  FSLIC-insured  Institu- 
tions without  restriction.  Section  313  re- 
quires the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate 
federal  supervisory  agency  before  any  such 
individual  may  be  hired  by  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  any  federally  in- 
sured depository  institution. 

Section  214.  This  section  makes  the  same 
amendments  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
as  does  section  213  to  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

Section*  215  and  21$.  These  sections  add 
clarlfybig  definitions  of  "unsafe  or  unsound 
practice,"  "institution-related  party"  and 
"association-related  party."  Included  in  the 
latter  definition  are  directors,  officers,  em- 
ployees, agents,  and  other  persons  partici- 
pating in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  insti- 
tutions, service  corporations,  holding  com- 
panies, and  holding  company  subsidiaries, 
and  individuals  who  have  filed  or  who  are 
required  to  fUe  change  in  control  notices 
with  the  Corporation. 

Sections  217  and  218.  Section  317  adds  to 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and  section  318 
adds  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  a  grant 
of  authority  (or  the  Corporation  and  the 
Board.  respecUvely.  to  apply  to  U.8.  district 
courts  for  Injunctive  relief  to  halt  violations 
of  those  acts  or  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  whenever  administrative  reme- 
dies are  unable  to  adequately  resolve  such 
violations  or  unsafe  or  unsound  practices. 

TITLI  III— PATMZNT  OP  IHStnUMCB 

Section  301.  Section  301  provides  that  this 
title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Insurance  Amend- 
ments of  1985." 

Section  30t  Section  303  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement, unnecessary  in  light  of  subse- 
quent amendments  docribed  herein,  that 
an  account  be  surrendered  and  transferred 
to  the  Corporation  before  payment  of  insur- 
ance on  such  account,  and  also  provides  that 
the  Corporation  shall,  where  it  pays  insur- 
ance of  accounts  of  a  defaulted  Institution, 
be  Bubrogi^ed  to  the  claims  of  Insured  mem- 
bers by  operation  of  law  when  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  insurance  payment  has 
been  made. 

Section  30X  SecUon  303  provides  that  the 
Corporation  may  withhold  imyment  of  in- 
surance to  insured  members  to  the  extent  of 
liability  of  a  member,  but  not  including  any 
liability  of  a  borrower  not  In  default 

Section  304.  Section  304  makes  conform- 
ing amendments  to  ensure  consistency  be- 
tween the  subrogation  provisions  of  section 
40S<b),  as  amended  by  section  303,  and  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act.  This 
section  also  harmonises  section  406  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  Section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  requiring  that  the 
FDIC  be  appointed  receiver  (or  an  FDIC-in- 
sured  savings  bank. 

TITLX  IV— RKDVnSRIP  POWXXS 

Section  401.  Section  401  provides  that  this 
title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Receivership  Im- 
provement Act  of  1M5." 

Section  402  SecUon  403  provides  that  the 
CorporaUon,  in  connecUon  with  Its  acUviUes 
as  receiver,  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish 
any  bond,  shall  have  authority  to  employ 
persons  as  it  deems  appropriate  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  recelverahlp.  and  that  all 
expenses  relating  to  such  receivership  ac- 
UvlUes  may  be  paid  out  of  the  receivership 
funds. 


Section  40X  SecUon  403  strengthens  the 
CorporaUon's  poaiUon  as  receiver  by  render- 
ing IneffecUve  many  "side  deals"  entered 
Into  improperly  by  officers,  directors,  em- 
ployees, agents,  persons  participating  In  the 
conduct  of  the  InsUtuUon  and  persons  filing 
a  change  of  control  notice  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  directors  of  such  In- 
sUtuUons.  It  also  provides  that  any  property 
in  which  an  insured  insUtutUm  In  receiver- 
ship asserts  a  legal  or  equitable  Interests 
shall  be  property  of  the  receivership  estate. 
This  section  further  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic stay  on  all  claims  against  the  receiver- 
ship estate  analogous  to  that  provided 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Code,  including  pro- 
visions for  adequate  protecUon  of  such 
dalmanU.  and  excludes  the  security  inter- 
esU  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  from  the 
automatic  stay  or  from  any  equitable  subor- 
dination that  might  arise  from  Bank  activi- 
ties as  agent  of  the  Board  or  the  Corpora- 
tion. This  secUon  also  clarifies  the  receiver's 
rights  to  assume  the  poslUon  of  a  lien  credi- 
tor, bona  fide  purduuer  or  equity  receiver 
against  transferees  of  property  of  an  InsUtu- 
Uon in  default  and  specifies,  as  a  matter  of 
pre-empUve  federal  law.  priorities  of  unse- 
cured claims  against  the  receivership  estate. 

Section  404.  This  section  clarifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  FSLIC  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  conservator  of  a  federal  associa- 
tion. 

nrU  V— PDCBAL  SAVOfOS  AHD  LOAK 

nfsinuiicx  coxpohatioii 

Section  501.  SecUon  501  provides  that  this 
tiUe  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  CorporaUon  Improve- 
menU  Act  of  1085." 

Section  502.  Section  502  provides  that  the 
Corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a  "mixed- 
ownership  Oovemment  corporation"  under 
section  9101  of  UUe  31  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Section  503.  Section  503  clarifies  the  Cor- 
poration's status  as  exempt  from  restric- 
tions, statutory  or  otherwise,  concerning 
personnel  or  apportionment  of  expenses: 
and  clarifies  and  affirms  the  Corporation's 
general  rulemaking  authority  with  respect 
to  Implementation  of  the  National  Hotulng 
Act,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  author- 
ity to  define  terms  used  in  that  Act  and  to 
regulate  risk-taking  activities  by  insured  In- 
stitutions. This  authority  applies  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  and  the 
mutual  to  stock  conversion  provisions  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

section  504.  Section  504  provides  that  ex- 
penditures by  the  Corporation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  appropriations 
under  UUe  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Section  505.  This  section  clarifies  that 
funds  deposited  with  the  FSLIC  are  avail- 
able only  for  use  by  the  FSLIC  in  carrying 
out  its  statutory  purposes. 

Section  506.  This  section  provides  that  a 
federal  forum  Is  available  to  the  FSLIC 
when  the  Bank  Board  amwlnU  It  as  receiver 
of  a  state-chartered  association  and  that  a 
state  forum  is  appropriate  when  a  state  au- 
thority so  deslgnat.fs. 

TRU  VI— HOUniO  OOMPAHISS 

Holding  Company  Activities 

Section  601.  Section  901  provides  that  this 
tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Holding  Company 
Amendments  o(  1985." 

Section  602.  This  section  prohibits  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies,  and  Insured  In- 
stitutions regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  controlled  by  a  holding  company,  (rom 


directly  or  inlUrectiy  engaging  In  the  activi- 
ties o(  an  uitderwriter  or  market-maker  In 
(1)  equity  securities  or  (U)  debt  securities 
other  than  those  secured  by  Interests  In  real 
estate  or  thati  are  eligible  to  be  underwritten 
by  national  bfnks. 

Prdhibited  TranaaetionM 
Section  603,  This  section  extends  the  cur- 
rent prohlMttons  on  transactbHis  between 
insured  insUttitions  and  their  parent  savings 
and  loan  holAlng  company  and  affiliates  to 
transactions  between  subsidlailes  of  Insured 
institutions  gnd  their  par^it  savings  and 
loan  holding!  company  and  affiliates.  The 
exception  for  Investment  by  the  Insured  In- 
stitution in  gtocks.  bonds,  notes  and  other 
obligations  at  its  service  oorporation  has 
been  extended  to  except  Investment  by  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  insured  institution  in  the 
stock.  Ixmds,  notes  and  other  obUgatlons  of 
its  parent  insured  institutkm. 

Section  604.  Section  604  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  current  service  corporation  ex- 
ception allowing  the  Insured  institution  to 
make  a  loan  u>  a  third  party  secured  by  real 
estate  acquired  from  the  Institution's 
wholly-owned  service  corporation  by  reidao- 
ing  the  whoUy-owned  requirement  with  a 
requirement  that  no  affiliate  other  than  the 
insured  instftutlon  and/or  Its  subsidiaries 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  controlling  interest 
In  that  servUe  corporation.  Condstent  with 
the  overall  expansion  of  the  prohibitions  in 
section  60S  to  include  transactions  between 
subsidiaries  of  Insured  institutions,  this  ex- 
ception has  Deen  extended  to  subsldlariea  of 
insured  instiiutions.  The  requirement  that 
the  Corporation's  prior  approval  must  be 
obtained  for  Mich  service  oorporation  trans- 
actions has  been  deleted.  The  service  corpo- 
ration exception  has  also  been  restricted  to 
service  oorpdrations  whkdi  are  not  them- 
selves inmired  institutions.  In  addition,  the 
current  provvion  that  iHOhlbits  an  Insured 
institution,  dt,  as  added  In  section  602.  sub- 
sidiary tberdof.  from  guaranteeing  the  re- 
payment of  or  maintaining  oompenaating 
balances  for  any  loan  granted  to  any  affili- 
ate by  any  third  party  has  been  amended  to 
except  traiutoctions  Involving  a  loan  to  a 
WhoUy-owned  service  corporation  of  the  in- 
sured institution  or  iU  subsidiary, 
iicvuisitions 
Section  606.  This  section  prohibits  the 
FSLIC  from  approving  a  transaction  which 
would  result  in  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  thdt  is  itself  an  uninsured  Institu- 
tion or  that  has  control  of  an  uninsured  In- 
stitution, uiiess  authorlaed  by  the  FBUC 
for  up  to  ond  year  after  control  has  been  ac- 
quired of  th^  Insured  or  uninsured  institu- 
tion, whichever  is  later,  if  the  FSLIC  deter- 
mines that  it  would  not  represent  an  undue 
risk  to  the  I<ISLIC'8  insurance  fund  or  for  a 
longer  period  including  perpetually,  If  the 
FSLIC  detetmlnes  that  It  would  assist  in 
preserving  i8i  insurance  fund.  This  section 
also  prohibit^  the  FfflJC  tnm  approving  an 
acquisition  Of  an  insured  Institution  by  a 
company  engaged  in  the  activities  of  an  un- 
derwriter or  market  maker  In  <1)  equity  se- 
curities or  til)  debt  securities  other  than 
those  secure^  by  interestt  In  real  estate  or 
that  are  eligible  to  be  underwritten  by  na- 
tional banks^ 

Section  6M.  This  section  makes  omform- 
ing  changes  nto  the  FBLICs  rulemaking  au- 
thority wlthi  reject  to  the  savingB  and  loan 
holding  comlkpny  provlslooB  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  which  Is  subsumed  by  the 
broad  grant 'of  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  bilL 

Section  W7.  SecUon  607  adds  to  the 
FSUCs  adnllnlstrative  enforcement  author- 


ity the  power  to  require  rescission  of  trans- 
acUoos  In  violation  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and  to  require  restitution  to  persons 
suffering  damages  as  a  result  of  such  viola- 
tions. 

Section  608.  This  section  amends  the 
emergency  acquisition  authority  provided  in 
section  133  of  the  Oam-St  Germain  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Act  of  1983.  Pub.  L.  97-330. 
•6  Stat  1469.  to  clarify  that  acquisitions  of 
federal  institutions  are  not  subject  to  prior 
consultation  with  the  state  banking  authori- 
ties. This  provision  confirms  the  legislative 
history  of  this  section  (S.  Rep.  No.  97-536, 
97th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  7  (1982))  and  will  pre- 
vent future  court  Interpretations  to  the  con- 
trary, see  Hartigan  v.  FHLBB.  746  F.2d 
1300  (7th  Cir.  1984). 

nTLI  VII — QOALIFIKD  TBRIFT  LBIDiaS 

Section  701.  Section  701  provides  that  this 
tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Qualified  Thrift 
Lender  Act  of  1085." 

Section  702.  This  section  conditions  eligi- 
bility for  FBUC  insurance  by  non-federal 
associations  and  FDIC-insured  federal  sav- 
ings banks  upon  meeting  the  definition  of  a 
"qualified  thrift  lender."  The  definition  is 
designed  to  Insure  a  significant  continuing 
emphasis  on  housing  and  housing-related 
activities,  "qualified  thrift  lender"  is  re- 
quired to  «"■«"»»«"  at  least  60  percent  of 
assets  In  specific  housing  and  housing-relat- 
ed investments  and  certain  liquid  assets.  An 
institution  which  fails  to  maintain  "quali- 
fied thrift  lender"  status  is  ineligible  to 
reattain  such  status  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

The  list  of  qualifying  assets  is  sufficiently 
diverse  to  sUow  fiexlbillty  on  the  part  of  in- 
stitution management  to  develop  its  own 
housing  focus.  The  assests  listed  as  qualify- 
ing Include  all  loans,  equity  positions  or  se- 
curities related  to  domestic  residential  real 
estate  or  manufactiued  housing  (including 
all  Investment  in  mortage-related  securities, 
both  of  the  asset  participation  and  pay- 
through  bcHid  type),  all  assets  now  incorpo- 
rated in  section  7701(aX19XC)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  as  well  as  all  investments 
related  to  shelter-(>rovidlng  facilities  such  as 
hospitals,  musing  homes  and  student  dormi- 
tories, all  tnvestmenU  in  items  that  qualify 
as  short-term  liquid  assets  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion SA  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  and  qualifying  assets  held  by  a  thrift's 
subsidiary.  In  addition,  in  order  to  recognize 
the  contribution  of  thrifts  pturUcipation  In 
the  secondary  market  this  secUon  permits 
the  Board  to  reduce  the  60  percent  averag- 
ing requirement  for  any  relevant  period  by  a 
percentage  of  loan  related  to  residential  real 
estate  and  manufactured  housing  originated 
and  sold  by  the  thrift  or  its  subsidiary 
during  that  period. 

To  provide  sufficient  time  for  state  char- 
tered mutual  savings  banks  to  conform  with 
the  new  "qualified  thrift  lender"  test,  the 
bill  allows  for  a  gradual  restructuring  of 
their  asset  portfolios  over  a  twenty  year 
period.  Addltonally,  the  bill  requires  that, 
with  respect  to  federal  stock  savings  banks 
insured  by  the  FDIC.  the  FSLIC  must  rely, 
to  the  fw^'riiTnim  extent  possible,  upon  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  the  FDIC. 

Section  703.  This  section  limits  the  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ad- 
vances by  members  with  deposiU  insured  by 
the  FSUC  or  FDIC  to  "qualified  thrift 
lenders"  as  defined  in  the  National  Housing 
Act  except  as  the  Board  prescribes  by  rule 
or  regulation. 

Section  704.  This  section  increases  the 
service  corporation  investment  authority  of 
federal  associations  with  a  demonstrated 


emphasis  on  housing  finance  by  increasing 
the  authorized  level  of  investment  therein 
from  three  to  five  percent  of  assets  for  fed- 
eral "qualified  thrift  lenders."  This  section 
also  deletes  the  current  proviso  requiring 
that  assodations  devote  half  of  the  invest- 
ment under  this  authority  which  exceeds 
one  percent  for  community  development 
purposes. 

Section  70S.  This  section  substitutes  the 
"qualified  thrift  lender"  test  for  the  cturent 
"domestic  building  and  loan  assodaUon" 
test  ctmtained  in  section  7701(aX10XC)  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  regard  to  limits 
on  out-of-state  branching  by  federal  associa- 
tions. 

Section  706.  This  secUon  requires  that  a 
bank  or  bank  holding  company  making  an 
out-of-state  acquisition  of  an  insured  insti- 
tution under  authority  of  section  408(m)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  must  conform  to 
the  branching  llmltatkms  applicable  to 
banks  in  the  State  in  which  the  acquired  in- 
sured Institution  is  located  if  the  thrift  is 
not  a  "qtiallfied  thrift  Imder"  as  defined  in 
section  403  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as 
amended  by  section  702  of  this  bilL  Under 
current  law,  this  limitation  is  linked  to 
qualifying  status  as  a  "domestic  building 
and  loan  association"  under  section 
7701(aXlXC)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  707.  This  section  likewise  substi- 
tutes the  "qualified  thrift  lender"  test  for 
the  "domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion" test  with  regard  to  limits  on  the  activi- 
ties of  unitary  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies.  Under  the  present  law.  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  unitary  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  with  a  non-qualifying  Insured  in- 
stitution subsidiary  are  limited  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  of  multiple  savings  and  loan 
holding. 

TITLK  VIII— AOCOTAHCX  OF  TXAVBL  SUPPUai; 


Section  801.  Section  801  of  the  bill  amends 
section  17  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1437)  to  grant  to  the  Board, 
subject  to  Board  rules  to  prevent  conflicts 
of  interest,  the  authority  to  accept  from 
federal  and  nonfederal  sponsors  payment  or 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  Board 
members  and  staff  in  attending  meetings 
and  conferences  concerning  the  functions  or 
activities  of  the  Board.  This  amendment 
makes  applicable  to  the  Board  and  the 
FSLIC  travel  and  subsistence  expoise  provi- 
sions substantially  similar  to  thoae  applica- 
ble to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion under  section  4(c)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78d(c)). 

Section  802.  This  section  would  revise  sec- 
tion S(bXl)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
to  permit  federal  associations  to  accept 
demand  deposits  without  limitation.  At 
present  federal  associations  may  accept 
demand  deposits  only  from  persons  or  orga- 
nizations that  have  established  a  business 
relationship  with  the  association,  except 
that  such  accounts  can  also  be  accepted 
from  a  corporate,  commercial,  business  or 
agricultural  entity  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
effectuating  payments  thereto  by  a  non- 
business customer. 

Section  803.  This  amendment  deletes  the 
requlremmt  that  negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal ("NOW")  accounts  be  Issued  only  to 
individuals  or  to  non-business  type  organiza- 
tions. 

Section  804.  This  section  would  exempt 
the  Board's  professional  accounting  fellows 
from  the  prohibition  against  payment  of  a 
government  employee's  moving  expenses  by 
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a  former  onplojrer.  18  VA.C.  aOO.  Thla  ex- 
emption la  mitaUntially  the  nunc  ■>  that 
pwwklcd  for  Whit*  Houae  fellows  and  Secu- 
ritlea  and  Sxchange  CommJaalon  f ellowa. 

SecHo*  f  AS.  Thla  aectton  extenda  for  three 
yean  the  sunaet  date  for  the  emergency 
provWoaa  of  title  I  and  the  net  worth  certif- 
icate provlakxia  of  title  11  of  the  Oam-St 
Germain  Depoaitory  Inatitutiona  Act  of 
1982 

Stction  sot.  This  secUon  dariflea  the 
manner  in  which  institutions  may  tranafer 
inaurance  coverace  between  the  F8LIC  and 
FDIC  insurance  funds. 

5eeNon  M7.  Thla  aectton  permits  the  stag- 
gering of  tenns  for  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  dlrecton  from  the  same  state. 

Section  tot.  Section  808  of  the  Mil  amenda 
the  change  In  control  provlaiona  of  the  !  Na- 
tional Houalng  Act  to  clarify  the  Corpoi-a- 
Ukm's  right  to  define  what  la  actual  control 
of  an  insured  institution.  The  Corporation 
and  the  *»«Miig  agendea  each  have  devlaed 
regulatory  preaumpttons  of  control  for  indl- 
vlduala  purchaalng  leas  than  2S  percent  of 
an  institution's  stock  but  who  demonstrate 
that  they  exert  a  controling  Influence  over 
an  institution.  The  amendment  would  clari- 
fy that  such  presumptions  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  sUtutory  definition  and  would 
avoid  frivolous  suits  by  persons  challenging 
the  regulatory  definitions  of  the  agencies. 

&780 

Be  U  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreeentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Oongnu  auembled: 

Bacnom  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Improvements 
Act  of  1M5." 

Sk.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Depoalt 
Insurance  Act  (12  UJB.C.  i  1811)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "hereby". 

Sic.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Depoalt 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  |  1813)  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(aXl)  The  term  'bank'  means  any  bank, 
banking  aaaodation.  trust  company,  savings 
bank,  foreign  bank,  industrial  bank,  or 
other  *^"^«»^  institution  which  Is  engaged 
in  the  bualuess  of  receiving  deposits  other 
than  trust  funds. 

"(a)(2)  The  term  'saving  bank'  means  a 
bank  whkh  tranaacta  its  ordinary  hanking 
iMisineas  strictly  as  a  savlnga  bank  under 
State  laws  Imposing  medal  requirements  on 
such  banks  governing  the  manner  of  inveat- 
Ing  their  funds  and  of  conducting  their  buai- 
nesK  Provided.  That  the  term  'savlnga  bank' 
ahall  include  a  Federal  aavlngs  bank. 

"(aX»  The  term  'industrial  bank'  means  a 
corporattao  chartered  by  a  State  as  an  in- 
dustrial bank,  or  a  corporation  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  finds  to  be  operating 
substantially  in  the  same  manner  as  an  in- 
duatrial  bank. 

"(bXl)  The  term  'SUte'  means  any  state 
of  the  United  Statea.  the  District  f o  Colum- 
bia, any  Territory  of  the  United  Statea. 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  term  'United 
States'  (when  used  to  specify  geographic 
limits)  indudes  every  state  of  the  United 
Statea.  the  Distrid  of  Columbia,  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  lalands.  and  the  Virgin 

"(bX2)  The  term  'State  bank'  means  any 
bank  that  Is  incorporated  or  organised 
under  the  lawa  of  any  State,  and  any  bank 
(other  than  a  national  bank)  which  Is  oper- 
ating under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  Distrid 
of  Columbia. 


"(bX3)  The  term  'Olstrld  bank'  means 
any  State  bank  operating  under  the  Code  of 
lAw  for  the  Distrid  of  Columbia. 

"(bX4)  The  term  'domestic  branch'  in- 
dudes any  office,  agency,  or  additional 
place  of  business  of  a  bank  (other  than  the 
bank's  primary  office),  which  office,  agency 
or  additional  place  of  business  is  located  in 
the  United  Statea,  and  at  which  office, 
agency,  or  additional  place  of  business  de- 
posits are  received  or  paid  or  money  is  lent 

"(cKl)  The  term  'foreign  bank'  means  any 
bank  other  than  a  bank  chartered  by  a 
State  or  by  the  United  SUtes:  Provided, 
That  as  used  in  this  subsection  (c),  the  term 
'foreign  bank'  shall  also  indude  any  compa- 
ny organised  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,  which  company  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  hanking,  or  any  subsidiary  or  af- 
filiate thereof  that  is  organised  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country:  and  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  as  used  In  this  subsection  (c),  the 
term  'business  of  hanking*  shall  indude 
without  limitation  the  activities  of  a  foreign 
commercial  bank,  the  activities  of  a  foreign 
merchant  bank,  and  any  other  activitiea 
that  may  be  usual  In  connecticm  with  the 
business  of  *^"H"g  in  the  country  where 
the  company  is  organised  or  operating;  and 
Provided  further.  That  aa  uaed  in  this  sub- 
section (c).  the  term  'foreign  country'  shaU 
refer  to  any  country  other  than  the  United 
Statea,  and  shall  not  refer  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Ouam.  American  S|tmoa.  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islanda.  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

"(cX2)  The  term  'foreign  branch'  means 
any  office  or  place  of  business  of  a  bank, 
which  office  or  additional  place  of  business 
Is  located  outside  the  United  States,  at 
which  financial  (veraUons  are  conducted  by 
thebank. 

"(cK3)  The  term  'Federal  branch'  means  a 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank,  which  branch  is 
established  and  operating  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  International  Banking  Ad  of 
1978. 

"(dXl)  The  term  'State  member  bank' 
means  any  State  bank  which  Is  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reaerve  System,  and  the  term 
'State  nonmember  bank'  means  any  State 
bank  which  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

"(d)(2)  The  term  'national  member  bank' 
means  any  national  bank  which  is  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reaerve  System,  and  the 
term  'national  nonmember  bank'  means  any 
national  bank  which  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reaerve  System. 

"(eXl)  The  term  'insured  bank'  means  any 
bank  (indudlng  a  foreign  bank  having  an  in- 
sured branch)  th«  deposita  of  which  are  in- 
sured in  accordance  with  the  provlstons  of 
this  Ad.  For  the  purposes  of  subaectlona  (b) 
through  (n)  of  section  8  of  this  Act.  the 
term  'Insured  bank'  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
dude any  uninsured  branch  or  agency  of  a 
foreign  bank  or  any  commercial  lending 
company  owned  or  controlled  by  a  foreign 
bank. 

"(eX2)  The  term  'insured  branch'  means  a 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank  any  deposits  in 
which  branch  are  insured  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Ad. 

"(eX3>  The  term  'Insured  Federal  savings 
bank'  means  a  Federal  savlnga  bank  char- 
tered pursuant  to  aectton  Mo)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Ad  of  1983  and  Insured  by 
the  Corporation. 

"(f)  The  term  'new  bank'  means  a  new  na- 
tional h»"MTiy  association  organised  by  the 
Corporation  to  assume  the  insured  deposits 
(together  with  such  assets  and  other  Uabil- 
itiea  as  the  Corporation  may  select)  of  an  in- 


sured bank  closed  on  account  of  inability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  depoaltots,  and  oth- 
erwise to  poform  temporarily  the  functions 
prescribed  In  this  Act 

"(g)  The  term  'deposit'  means— 

(gXl)  the  unpaid  balance  of  money  or  its 
equivalent  received  or  held  by  a  bank  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  and  for  which  it 
has  given  or  is  obligated  to  give  credit, 
either  conditionally  or  unconditionally,  to  a 
commercial,  checking,  savlnfa.  time,  or 
thrift  account,  or  which  Is  evidenced  by  iU 
certificate  of  depoalt,  thrift  certificate,  in- 
vestment certifl6ate.  certificate  of  Indebted- 
ness, or  other  similar  name,  or  a  check  or 
draft  drawn  against  a  depoalt  account  and 
certified  by  the  bank,  or  a  traveler's  check 
on  which  the  bank  Is  primarily  liable:  Pro- 
vided, That,  without  limiting  the  generality 
of  the  term  'money  or  its  equivalent',  any 
such  account  or  Instrument  must  be  regard- 
ed as  evidencing  the  receipt  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  money  when  crediting  or  issued  in 
exchange  for  checks  or  drafta  or  for  a  prom- 
issory note  upon  wiilch  the  person  obtaining 
any  such  credit  or  instrument  is  immediate- 
ly, upon  delivery,  primarily  or  secondarily 
liable,  or  for  a  charge  against  a  depodt  ac- 
count, or  in  settionent  of  checks,  drafts,  or 
other  instruments  forwarded  to  such  bank 
for  collection, 

(gX2)  trust  funds  received  or  held  by  such 
bank,  whether  held  in  the  trust  department 
or  held  or  depoaited  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  such  bank. 

(gX3)  money  recdved  or  hdd  by  a  bank, 
or  the  credit  given  for  money  or  its  equiva- 
lent recdved  or  held  by  a  bank.  In  the  usual 
course  of  business  for  a  special  or  specific 
purpose,  regardleas  of  the  legal  relationship 
thereby  establiahed.  indudlng  without 
being  limited  to,  eacrow  funda,  funds  held  as 
security  for  an  obligation  due  to  the  bank  or 
others  (including  funds  held  as  dealers  re- 
serves) or  for  securities  loaned  by  the  bank, 
funds  deposited  by  a  debtor  to  meet  matur- 
ing obllgati(Hi8.  funds  deposited  as  advance 
payment  on  subscriptions  to  United  States 
Oovemment  securities,  funds  held  for  distri- 
bution or  purchase  of  securities,  funds  held 
to  meet  its  acceptances  or  letters  of  credit, 
and  withheld  taxes:  Provided,  That  there 
shall  not  be  induded  funds  which  are  re- 
ceived by  the  bank  for  immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  indebtedness  to  the 
receiving  bank,  or  under  condition  that  the 
recdpt  thereof  immediately  reduces  or  ex- 
tinguishes such  indebtedness, 

(gX4)  outstanding  draft  (indudlng  advice 
or  authorisation  to  charge  bank's  balance  in 
another  bank),  cashier's  check,  money 
order,  or  other  officer's  check  issued  in  the 
usual  course  of  busineas  for  any  purpose,  in- 
dudlng without  being  limited  to  those 
issued  in  payment  for  services,  dividends,  or 
purchases,  and 

(gXS)  such  other  obllgaticms  of  a  bank  as 
the  Board  of  Dlrecton,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  shall  find  and  prescribe  by 
regulation  to  be  deposit  liabilities  by  general 
usage,  except  that  the  following  shaU  not  be 
a  deposit  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Ad 
or  be  induded  as  part  of  total  deposits  or  of 
an  insured  deposit: 

(gX5XA)  any  obligation  of  a  bank  which  is 
payable  only  at  an  office  of  such  bank  locat- 
ed ouUide  the  United  Statea;  and 

(gXSXB)  any  international  banking  facili- 
ty depoalt.  indudlng  an  international  bank- 
ing facility  time  deposit,  as  such  term  is 
from  time  to  time  defined  by  the  Board  of 
Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  System  in 
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e  System. 

'trust  funds'  meana  funds 

•nk  In  a  fiduciary  ca- 

tudes.  without  being  limited 

as  trustee,  executor,  admlnia- 

or  agent. 

to  the  provlsloas  of  para- 
thls  subsection,  the  term  'in- 
means  the  net  amount  due  to 
any  depoaitbr  (other  than  a  d^wsitor  re- 
ferred to  Ini  the  third  soitenee  of  this  sub- 
section) fo^  deposits  In  an  Insured  bank 
(after  deducting  offaets)  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum llmlta  of  insurance  estsMlahed  by  this 
Act:  Proviied,  That  deposiU  (excluding 
trust  funds)  owed  by  a  depository  institu- 
tion the  deposits  or  shares  of  which  are  in- 
sured dthef  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or  by  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Admintetratlon  Board 
or  by  the  dprporation  or  by  any  agency  or 
instrument4uty  of  a  State  or  pursuant  to 
any  prograis  of  insurance  sponsored  by  a 
State,  and  trust  funds  whose  benefkial  in- 
terest is  oiiied  by  a  depository  institution 
the  deposita  or  sharea  of  whtoh  are  insured 
either  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  or  by  the  National 
Credit  Unidn  Administration  Board  or  by 
the  Corpor^on  or  by  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  pursuant  to  any  pro- 
gram of  insurance  sponsored  by  a  State, 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  Jnaiirancr  by  the 
Corporatioft  and  Provided  finther.  TbaA  de- 
podts  owned  or  placed  by  an  tmeaey  or  in- 
strumentalliy  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  eligible  f lo'  insurance  by  the  Corporation. 
Such  net  ainount  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  4ich  regulationa  as  the  Board  of 
Dlrecton  mlur  preecifbe,  and  in  determining 
the  amountjdue  to  any  depoaltor  there  shall 
be  added  tdgether  all  deposlte  in  the  bank 
maintainedlln  the  same  eapadty  and  the 
same  right  for  his  benefit  either  in  bis  own 
name  or  in  (he  names  of  othen  except  trust 
funds  which  shall  be  Insured  as  provided  in 
subsection  (I)  of  section  7.  Badi  officer,  em- 
ptoyee,  or  a^ent  of  any  State,  of  any  county, 
of  any  mundpallty,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  herein  called  'public  unit', 
having  official  custody  of  puldlc  funds  and 
lawfully  dete)siting  the  same  in  an  insured 
bank  shall,  ror  the  purpoaea  of  determining 
the  amoun  of  the  insured  deposits,  be 
deemed  a  depositor  in  such  custodial  capac- 
ity separate  and  distlnd  from  any  other  of- 
ficer. empWee.  or  agent  of  the  same  or  any 
public  unit  luving  official  custody  of  public 
funds  and  kwf  ully  depositing  the  same  in 
the  same  inlnired  bank  in  custodial  eapadty. 
For  the  pufixMe  of  clarifying  and  defining 
the  insurance  coverage  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  subsection  (1)  of  section  7,  the  Cor- 
poration Islauthoriaed  to  define,  with  such 
dassificatia^  and  exoeptlona  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe, tan$s  used  in  thoae  subsections,  in 
subsection  (h)  of  section  3.  and  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (i)  of  section  11  and  the  extent 
of  the  Insvranoe  coverage  resulting  there- 
from. 

""(1X2)  In  the  caae  of  any  depoalt  in  a 

branch  of  s  foreign  bank,  the  term  'insured 

deposit'  me  uu  an  Insured  depoalt  as  defined 

in  paragrach  (1)  of  thla  subsection  whldi— 

(lX2XA)k  payable  in  the  United  Statea 

to—  1 

(iX2XAXi9  an  Individual  who  la  a  dtlsen 

or  resident  bf  the  United  States. 

(iX2XAXf)  a  partnership,  corporation, 
trust,  or  other  legally  cognisable  entity  cre- 
ated under  ithe  Uws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  ind  having  its  principal  place  of 
business  within  the  United  Statea.  or 
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(ixaxAXiii)  an  individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  trust,  or  other  legally  oognlxa- 
Ide  entity  which  is  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Diredon  in  accordance  with  its  regula- 
tiona to  have  such  business  or  financial  rela- 
tkmahlps  in  the  United  States  as  to  make 
the  insurance  of  such  deposit  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Ad;  and 

(1X3XB)  meets  any  other  criteria  pre- 
acrlbed  by  the  Board  of  Dlrecton  by  regula- 
tion as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  its  Judg- 
ment to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Ad 
or  tfffacflitate  the  administeatlon  thereof. 

*HJ)  The  term  'transferred  deposit'  means 
a  deposit  in  a  new  bank  or  other  insured 
bank  made  available  to  a  depoaltor  by  the 
Oocporatlon  as  payment  of  the  Insured  de- 
posit of  such  depositor  In  a  closed  bank,  and 
assumed  by  such  new  bank  or  other  insured 
bank. 

"(k)  The  term  "recdver*  indudes  a  recdv- 
er,  liquidating  agent,  conservator,  omunis- 
sfain.  person,  or  other  agency  charged  by  law 
with  the  duty  of  winding  up  the  affiUn  of  a 
bank  or  of  a  brandi  of  a  foreign  bank. 

"(1)  The  term  'Board  of  Diredon'  means 
the  Board  of  Diredon  of  the  Corporation. 

"(m)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agencjr' shall  mean— 

(mXI)  the  Coou>troUer  of  the  Currency  in 
the  case  of  a  mtioiul  banking  association,  a 
Distrid  bank,  or  a  Federal  branch  or  agency 
of  a  foreign  bank: 

(mXS)  the  Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reaerve  System— 

(mX2XA)  in  the  case  of  a  State  member 
insured  bank  (except  a  Distrid  bank). 

(mxaXB)  in  the  case  of  any  branch  or 
agency  of  a  foreign  bank  with  reapect  to  any 
provision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Ad  which 
is  made  appUcaMe  under  the  International 
Banking  Ad  of  1978. 

(mX3XC)  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  bank 
which  doea  not  operate  an  insured  branch. 

(mX2XD)  in  the  case  of  any  agency  or 
commercial  lending  company  other  than  a 
Federal  agency,  and 

(mX2XE)  in  the  case  of  supervisory  or  reg- 
ulatory proceedings  arising  from  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Board  of  Oovemon 
under^  section  7(cXl)  of  the  International 
wawirfciy  Ad  Of  1978.  including  such  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Financial  Institutions 
Supervisory  Ad, 

(mXS)  the  Federal  Depodt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration in  the  case  of  a  State  nonmember 
Insured  bank  (except  a  Distrid  bank)  or  a 
foreign  bank  having  an  Insured  branch;  and 

(mX4)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  in  the  case  of  an  insured  Federal  sav- 
ings bank. 

Under  the  rule  set  forth  in  this  subsec- 
tion, more  than  one  agency  may  be  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  hanking  agency  with  re- 
sped  to  any  given  institution." 

Sic  4.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Depodt 
Insurance  Ad  (12  U.S.C.  i  1814  is  amend- 


(1)  By  redesignating  subsection  (b)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  there- 
of. 

(2)  By  omitting  "as  herein  defined"  wher- 
ever it  appean  in  the  first  sentence  of  redes- 
i^iated  paragnwh  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
thereof. 

(3)  By  replacing  the  period  at  the  eiul  of 
the  first  sentence  of  redesignated  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  thereof  with  a  comma, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  thereafter 
"unless  the  Corporation  declines  to  insure 
the  bank  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  (b)." 

(4)  By  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  8ul>- 
secUon  (b)  thereof  reading  as  foUows: 


"(bXS)  In  any  case  in  whidi  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsectian  (b)  requires  that  a  certifi- 
cate be  issued  to  the  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  the  Board 
of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  as  the  case  may  l>e,  shall,  upon  re- 
cdving  the  lionk's  appllc^lon.  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  application  to  the  Corporation 
for  review,  and  upon  approving  the  applica- 
tion. ShaU  so  notify  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  may.  within  30  days  of  recdv- 
ing  such  notification,  decline  to  insure  the 
bank:  Provided.  That  in  determining  a^ieth- 
er  to  decline  to  provide  such  insurance,  the 
Corporation  may  only  base  its  determina- 
tion on  the  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources of  the  bank  and  its  organisers;  and 
Provided  further.  That  the  Corporation  may 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
30-day  interval  waive  its  right  to  dedine  to 
insure  the  bank.  If  the  Corporation  deddea 
to  dedine  to  insure  the  liank  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Comptrdler  of  the 
Currency  or  the  Board  of  Oovemon  of  the 
Federal  Reaerve  System,  as  the  case  may  be. 
within  five  busii>esB  days." 

(5)  By  Mn^fwUng  subsection  (c)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Every  Federal  savings  bank  which  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  reodvlng  depodts 
othar  than  trust  funds  shall  be  an  insured 
bank  from  the  time  it  is  authorised  to  com- 
mence business  until  such  time  as  its  ac- 
counts are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  " 

Ssc.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Depodt 
Insurance  Ad  (13  U.&C.  1 1815)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "as  herein  defined"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  thereof. 

Sk.  6.  Section  7  of  the  Fedoal  Depodt 
Insurance  Ad  (12  U.&C.  f  1817)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  By  striking  out  "any  State  of  immedi- 
ately after  "located  in."  and  by  striking  out 
"the  Distrid  of  Columbia,  any  Tesritory  of 
the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam. 
American  <*»"»«*.  the  Trud  Territovy  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  the  Virgin  Islands."  im- 
mediately after  "the  United  Statea.".  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsectiaa 
(a)  thereof. 

(2)  By  replacing  "subsecti(Hi  (1)"  with 
"subsection  (g)"  immediately  beton  "of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsectton  (a)  thereof. 

(3)  By  striking  out  "the  Distrid  of  Colum- 
bia, Puoto  Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa. 
the  Trud  Territory  of  the  Padfic  Islands, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands,"  from  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

(4)  By  amending  paragraph  (8)  of  sut 
tion  (b)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bX8XA)  The  assessmoit  base  deductions 
shall  be  the  amounts  of  cash  items  in  the 
bank's  poasesston.  drawn  on  itself,  which 
have  not  been  charged  againd  deposit  UabO- 
ities  at  the  dose  of  business  on  the  date  as 
of  which  the  report  of  condition  is  made, 
dther  in  their  actual  amount  as  shown  cm 
the  books  of  the  bank.  or.  if  not  so  shown, 
in  an  amount  determined  by  means  of  an 
experience  factor  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"(bX8XB)  Each  insured  bank,  as  a  condi-c 
tion  to  the  right  to  make  any  such  deduc- 
tion in  determining  iU  assise it  base. 

shall  maintain  such  records  as  will  readily 
permit  verification  of  the  correctness  of  its 
assessment  base.  No  insured  bank  shall  be 
required  to  retain  such  records  for  sudi  pur- 
pose for  a  period  in  excess  of  five  yean  fmn 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  any  certified  state- 
ment, except  that  a^ien  there  is  a  dispute 
between  the  Insured  bank  and  the  Corpora- 
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tlM)  over  the  amount  of  any  assessment  the 
bank  aball  retain  such  records  until  final  de- 
termination of  the  iaaue." 

(9)  By  repladnc  "depoaits:"  with  "depoa- 
ita:  and"  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(7)  of  subaecUon  (b)  thereof. 

(6)  By  repladng  "depoalU;  and"  with  "de- 
poaita."  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(7)  of  subsection  (b)  thereof,  and  by  striking 
out  the  remainder  of  that  paragraph  (7). 

(7)  By  amending  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows:  "As  of  December  31,  1M6, 
and  as  of  December  31  of  each  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Corporation  shall  transfer 
40  per  centum  of  its  net  aaseaament  income 
to  its  capital  account  and  the  balance  of  the 
net  aaseaament  income  shall  be  credited,  in 
such  proportions  and  according  to  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Corporation  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  to  the  tnstired  banks  baaed 
upon  the  aaaeaaments  of  each  bank  becom- 
ing due  during  said  calendar  year  Provided, 
That  the  Corporation  shall  set  the  asaeas- 
ment  credit  for  any  such  insured  bank  on 
the  basis  of  the  risks  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  risk  presented  by  the  bank's  cap- 
ital level,  the  risk  presented  by  the  bank's 
quality  of  assets,  and  the  rlak  presented  by 
the  bank's  exposure  to  changes  in  interest 
rates)  that  the  bank  may  present  to  the  Per- 
manent Insurance  Fund." 

(8)  By  replacing  the  first  colon  in  the  final 
sentence  of  subsection  <g)  thereof  with  a 
period,  and  by  striking  out  the  remainder  of 
the  subaecti(»i. 

(•)  By  inserting  "that  are  eligible  for  in- 
surance by  the  Corporation"  after  "trust 
funds"  the  second  time  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (I)  thereof. 

(10)  By  placing  a  comma  after  "fiduciary 
capacity",  and  after  "fiduciary  bank"  the 
first  time  it  appears,  in  subsection  (i)  there- 
of. 

(11)  By  replacing  "monopliae"  with  "mo- 
nopolise" In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(7)  of  subsection  (J)  thereof. 

Sfec.  7.  Section  S  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (13  va.C.  1 1818)  is  amend- 


(1)  By  striking  out  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  sentences  of  subsection  (a)  thereof, 
and  replacing  them  with  the  followinr 
"Whenever  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
find  that  an  Insured  bank  or  its  directors  or 
trustees  have  engaged  or  are  engaging  In 
unsafe  or  nns^w'"^  practices  In  conducting 
the  business  of  such  bank,  or  is  in  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  condition  to  continue  «H>eratlons 
as  an  insured  bank,  or  violated  an  applicable 
law,  rule,  regulation  or  order,  or  any  condi- 
tion imposed  in  writing  by  the  Corporation 
in  connection  with  the  granting  of  any  ap- 
pUcatloD  or  other  request  by  the  bank,  or 
any  written  agreement  entered  Into  with 
the  Corporation,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  give  to  the  bank  not  leas  than  thirty 
days'  written  notice  of  intention  to  termi- 
nate the  status  of  the  bank  as  an  insured 
bank,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  a 
hearing  before  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
before  a  pemn  designated  by  it  to  conduct 
such  hearing,  at  which  evidence  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  upon  such  evidence  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  make  written  findings  which 
shall  be  oonchislve.  If  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  find  that  any  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  or  oondlUon  or  violation  specified 
hi  such  statement  has  been  established,  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  order  that  the  in- 
sured status  of  the  bank  be  terminated  on  a 
date  subsequent  to  such  finding  and  to  the 
expiration  of  the  time  specified  in  such 
notice  of  intention." 


(2)  By  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
thereof;  "Such  order  may  censure  or  place 
limitations  on  the  activities  or  functions  of 
the  bank  or  its  directors,  officers,  employ- 
ees, agents,  and  other  persons  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  bank, 
or  may  suspend  or  bar  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-four  months  any  such 
person  from  participating,  without  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  bank  or  of  any  other  insured 
bank." 

(3)  By  adding  the  following  sentence  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c)  thereof:  "Such 
order  may  plase  limitations  on  the  activities 
or  functions  of  the  bank  or  its  directors,  of- 
ficers, employees,  agents,  and  other  persons 
participating  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
such  bank,  or  may  bar  any  such  person  from 
partldpattaig.  without  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  or  of  any  other  insured  bank  pending 
completion  of  such  proceedings." 

(4)  By  replacing  "injuctlon"  with  "injunc- 
tion" in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

(5)  By  replacing  "office"  the  first  time  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e) 
thereof  with  "officer". 

(6)  By  adding  the  following  phrase  imme- 
diately before  the  period  ending  paragraph 
(I)  of  subsection  (e)  thereof:  "and  to  prohib- 
it his  further  participation  in  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any  insured 
bank  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  hanking  agency". 

(7)  By  replacing  "remove  him  from  office 
or  to  prohibit  his  further  participation  in 
any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank"  with  "remove  him  from  offlce 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  further  participation 
in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  any  insured  bank  without  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
hawikinf  agency"  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  thereof. 

(8)  By  replacing  "if  an  order  of  removal  or 
prohibition  is  issued"  with  "if  an  order  of 
removal  and/or  prohibition  from  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  any  insured  bank  is 
issued"  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (e)  thereof. 

(9)  By  replacing  "or"  with  "and/or"  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (e)  thereof. 

(10)  By  replacing  "an  insured  bank"  with 
"any  Insured  bank"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (e)  thereof. 

(11)  By  replacing  "or"  with  "and/or"  the 
final  time  It  appears  in  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (e)  thereof. 

(13)  By  replacing  "or"  with  "and/or"  the 
final  time  it  appears  in  the  fourth  sentence 
of  paragraph  (S)  of  subsection  (e)  thereof. 

(13)  By  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (e)  thereof  ss  paragraph  (7),  and 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (8)  reading  as 
follows: 

"(eK8)  The  appropriate  Federal  hanking 
agency  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  authority 
to  proceed  under  this  subsection  (e)  against 
any  person  who  is  acting  as  an  officer  or  di- 
rector of  an  insured  bank,  or  who  is  partici- 
pating in  the  affairs  of  an  insured  bank,  on 
the  date  the  Corporation  initiates  a  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  this  subsection  (e)  re- 
garding the  person  or  bank,  and  shall  also 
have  Jurisdiction  and  authority  to  proceed 
under  this  subsection  (e)  against  any  person 
who  has  acted  as  an  officer  or  director  of 


the  insured  bank,  or  who  has  participated  in 
the  affairs  of  the  insured  bank,  within  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  agency 
has  instituted  proceedings  against  such 
person  or  bank  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
(e)." 

( 14)  By  amending  subsection  (J)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(j)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  insured  bank,  or  any 
other  person,  against  whom  there  is  out- 
standing and  effective  any  notice  or  i 
(which  is  an  order  which  has  become  lu..-  , 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  subsections  (eK4),  (eXS),  or  (g) 
of  this  section,  and  who— 

(JKl)  participates  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  involved, 
or  directly  or  indirectly  solicits  or  procures, 
or  transfers  or  attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes 
or  attempts  to  vote,  any  proxies,  consents, 
or  authorizations  in  respect  of  any  voting 
rights  in  such  bank,  or 

(JK2)  without  the  prior  written  approval 
of  the  appropriate  Federal  hanking  agency, 
votes  for  a  director,  serves  or  acts  as  a  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  employee  of  any  bank,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

(15)  By  amending  subsection  (k)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  As  used  In  this  section— 

(kKl)  the  terms  'cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  order  which 
has  become  final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  an  order  issued  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  with  the  consent  of 
the  bank  or  the  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  with  respect  to  which 
no  petition  for  review  of  the  action  of  the 
agency  has  been  filed  and  perfected  in  a 
court  of  appeals  as  specified  in  paragn^h 
(2)  of  subsection  (h),  or  with  respect  to 
which  the  action  of  the  court  in  which  said 
petition  is  so  filed  is  not  subject  to  further 
review  by  the  supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  proceedings  provided  for  in  said 
paragraph,  or  an  order  issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(kX2)  the  term  'violation'  Includes  with- 
out limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with  an- 
other or  others)  for  or  toward  causing, 
bringing  about,  participating  in,  counseling, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  a  violation:  and 

(kK3)  the  term  '^propriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency'  shaU  not  only  have  the  meaning 
provided  in  subsection  (m)  of  section  (3)  of 
this  Act.  but  shall  also  include  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  case  of  any  Insured  bank  or  any 
insured  branch  of  a  foreign  bank." 

(18) -By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (m)  thereof,  and  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (m)  thereof  as  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (m)  thereof. 

(17)  By  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  sub- 
section (m)  thereof  as  follows: 

"(mK2)  In  connection  with  any  proceeding 
by  the  Corpormtlon  under  subsection  (b), 
(cKl),  or  (e)  of  this  section  involving  a  na- 
tional bank,  a  District  bank,  an  Insured  Fed- 
eral branch,  a  State  member  bank,  or  an  in- 
sured Federal  savings  bank  or  any  director 
or  officer  or  other  person  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  such  institution's  affairs,  the 
Corporation  shall  provide  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  for  such  Institution, 
with  notice  of  the  Corporation's  intent  to 
institute  such  a  proceeding  and  the  grounds 
therefor.  Unless  within  such  time  as  the 


Corporation  ideems  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  the  eirci«nstances  of  the  case  (which 
time  must  be  specified  In  the  notice  pre- 
scribed in  tne  preceding  sentence)  satlsfae- 
tory  corrective  action  Is  effectuated  by 
action  of  th«  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  the  Corporation  may  iwoceed  as 
provided  in  this  section." 

(18)  By  adtUng  a  new  paragraph  (3)  to  sub- 
section (m)  thereof  ss  follows: 

"(mXS)  Noibank  or  other  party  who  is  the 
subject  of  any  notice  or  order  Issued  by  an 
agency  under  this  section  shall  have  stand- 
ing to  raise  tfie  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion ss  grounds  for  attacking  the  validity  of 
any  such  notice  or  order." 

(19)  By  cai^italizing  the  word  "board"  and 
the  word  "directors"  wherever  they  aiqtear 
in  the  secoftd  sentence  of  subsection  (o> 
thereof. 

(30)  By  amending  subsection  (q>  thereof 
to  read  as  f ouows: 

"(q)  When^r  the  liabilities  of  an  insured 
bank  or  of  alfinanclal  institution  the  depos- 
its of  which  fere  insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loin  Insurance  Corporation  shall 
have  been  a«umed  by  another  Insured  bank 
or  banks,  whether  by  way  of  merger,  con- 
solidation, or  other  statutory  assumption,  or 
pursuant  to  tontract: 

"(qXl)  the  insured  sUtus  of  the  bank  or 
other  finandial  institution  whose  llabiUUes 
are  so  assumed  shall  terminate  on  the  date 
of  receipt  by{  the  Corporation  of  satisfactory 
evidence  of  Aich  assumption;  and 

"(qX2>  th«  separate  insurance  of  all  de- 
posits so  assSmed  shall  terminate  at  the  end 
of  six  montlu  from  the  date  such  assump- 
tion takes  effect  or.  in  the  case  of  any  time 
deposit,  the  earliest  maturity  date  after  the 
six-month  period. 

"Where  the  deposits  of  an  insured  bank 
are  assumed  by  a  newly  Insured  bank,  the 
bank  whose  I  deposits  are  assumed  shall  not 
be  required  io  pay  any  assessment  upon  the 
deposits  which  have  been  so  assumed  after 
the  semlarmlial  period  in  which  the  assump- 
tion takes  elJFect." 

(21)  By  rebladng  "therof  with  "thereof 
in  paragrapa  (2)  of  subsection  (r)  therof. 

Sic.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1 1819)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  provision  at 
the  end  theKof : 

"Eleventh.  To  define  any  terms  used  in 
this  Act  which  are  not  medfieally  defined 
by  this  Act.  and  to  interpret  the  definitions 
of  any  terms  that  are  so  specifically  de- 
fined." 

Sbc.  9.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Aict  (12  U.S.C.  1 1820)  is  amended 
as  follows:    I 

(1)  By  re<|esignating  subsection  (b)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  there- 
of, and  by  kdding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  thereof  as  foOows: 

"(bX2)  THe  Board  of  Directora  of  the  Cor- 
poration sh8ll  have  authority  and  discretion 
to  set  reasotiable  fees  for  examining  or  in- 
vestigating Insured  banks  and  affiliates 
thereof,  which  fees  shall  be  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Corporsr 
tion  in  conducting  such  examinations  or  in- 
vesUgationst  Provided,  That  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  Impose  a  f  ee  f  mr  an  examina- 
tion of  a  bsnk  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporatioq.  is  in  full  compliance  with  the 
CorpOTatloit's  standards  for  safety  and 
soundnen  tnd  with  State  and  federal  law; 
and  Provided  further.  That  no  bank  shall 
pay,  dxiring;  any  calendar  year  beginning  on 
January  1  «nd  ending  on  December  31,  ex- 
amination ind  investigation  fees  exceeding 
an  amount  iMiual  to  the  Bank's  fross  annual 
assessment  tor  the  prior  year." 


(2)  By  replacing  the  phrase  "appropriate 
Fedoral  hanking  agency"  in  subsection  (c) 
thereof  with  the  phrase  "Federal  banking 
aceney  conducting  the  examination  or  in- 
vestigation". 

(8)  By  amending  subsection  (d)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A»  used  in  this  section— 

(dXl)  The  term  'affiliate'  means— 

(dXlXA)  any  company  that  controls  the 
bank  and  any  other  company  that  is  con- 
trolled by  the  company  that  controls  the 
bank; 

(dXlXB)  any  subsidiary  of  the  bank: 

(dXlXC)  any  company— 

(dXlXCXI)  that  is  controUed  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  a  trust  or  otherwise,  by  or  for 
the  benefit  of  shareholders  who  l>enef icially 
or  otherwise  control,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  trust  or  otherwise,  the  bank  or  any  com- 
pany that  controls  the  bank;  or 

(dXlXCXil)  a  majority  of  whose  directors 
or  trustees  constitute  a  majority  of  the  per- 
sons holding  any  such  office  with  the  bank 
or  with  any  company  that  conbols  the 
bank: 

(dXlXDXi)  any  comiiany,  including  a  real 
estate  Investment  trust,  that  is  sponsored 
and  advised  on  a  contractual  basis  by  the 
bank  or  any  subsidiary  or  other  affiliate  of 
the  bank:  or 

(dXlXDXii)  any  investment  company  with 
respect  to  which  the  bank  or  any  subsidiary 
or  other  affiliate  thereof  Is  an  investment 
advisor  as  defined  in  section  2(aX20)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940; 

(dXlXE)  any  company  determined  to  be 
an  affiliate  of  the  bank  within  the  meaning 
of  section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 
or 

(dXlXF)  any  company  that  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  by  regulation  or  order  to 
have  a  relationship  with  the  bank  or  any 
subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  the  bank,  such  that 
transactions  by  the  bank  or  lis  subsidiary 
with  that  comiMuiy  may  be  affected  by  the 
relationship  to  the  detriment  of  the  bank  or 
Its  subsidiary. 

(dX2)  A  company  or  shareholder  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  control  over  another  compa- 
ny If- 

(dX3XA)  such  company  or  shareholder, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  acting  through  one 
or  more  other  persons  owns,  controls,  or  has 
iwwer  to  vote  25  per  centum  or  more  of  any 
class  of  voting  securities  of  the  other  com- 
pany; 

(dX2XB)  such  company  or  shareholder 
controls  In  sny  manner  the  election  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  or  trustees  of  the 
other  o(Mnpany: 

(dX3XC)  the  company  or  shareholders 
has  been  determined  to  exercise  a  control- 
ling Influence  over  the  management  or  poli- 
cies of  the  other  company  tmder  section  23A 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  or 

(dX3XD)  the  Corporation  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  company  or  shareholder, 
directly  or  indirectly,  exercises  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  management  or  policies 
of  the  other  company. 

(dX3)  The  term  'bank'  means  an  insured 
bank  or  any  npftiicant  for  deposit  Insurance. 
"(dX4)  The  term  'company'  means  a  cor- 
poration, partnership,  business  trust,  asso- 
ciation, or  similar  organization. 

"(dXS)  The  term  'subsidiary'  with  respect 
to  a  specified  company  means  a  company 
that  Is  controlled  by  such  specific  compa- 
ny." 

Sac  10.  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  {  1821)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 


"(aXl)  The  aaseU  of  the  Permanent  In- 
surance Fund  shall  be  held  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  uses  snd  purposes  of  the  Corpo- 
ration.  On  and  after  August  23,  1935,  the 
Corporation  shall  Insure  the  deposits  of  aO 
Insured  banks  as  provided  in  this  Act. 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  2,  the  max- 
imum amount  of  the  insured  deposit  of  any 
depositor  shaU  be  $100,000." 

(2)  By  striking  out  sub-subparagraph  (1)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof,  and  by  redesignating 
sub-subparagraphs  (11).  (lU),  (iv).  and  (v) 
thereof  as  sub-subparagraphs  (1),  (U),  (Ul), 
and  (iv)  revectively. 

(3)  By  deleting  "of  the  United  SUtes"  in 
redesignated  sub-subparagraph  (1)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  thereof. 

(4)  By  redesignating  the  first  subsection 
(b)  thereof  ss  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and  by  striking 
out  "Ume  and  savings"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  redesignated  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof. 

(5)  By  nmmMng  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
State  or  Federal,  or  the  constitution  of  any 
State,  whenever  any  insured  State  bank 
(except  a  District  bank)  or  any  insured 
branch  (other  than  a  Federal  branch)  of  a 
foreiffD  bank  shall  have  been  closed  by 
action  of  its  board  of  directors  or  by  the  au- 
thority having  suporision  of  such  bank,  as 
the  case  may  be.  on  account  of  inability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  serve  and  act  as  receiver 
thereof." 

(6)  By  redesignating  subsection  (f )  thereof 
as  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  thereof, 
and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  sub- 
section (f )  thereof  as  follows: 

"(fX2)  Notwlthstsndlng  snr  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  State  or  Federal,  or  the  consti- 
tution of  sny  State,  whenever  an  insured 
bank  or  insured  branch  of  a  foreign  bank 
shall  have  been  closed  on  socount  of  InabQ- 
ity  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors, 
the  Corporation  as  receiver  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  the  following  order  of  payment  on 
all  unsecured  claims  against  the  estate  of 
the  closed  bank  or  branch  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Corporation  as  receiver  or 
adjudicated  in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion: 

Preference  1.  Claims  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  receivership. 

Prefermce  2.  AU  daims  for  deposit  and  all 
other  claims,  whether  liquidated  or  unliqui- 
dated, which  have  accrued  and  become  un- 
conditionally fixed  on  or  before  the  date  the 
bank  or  branch  is  dosed,  except  as  provided 
in  Preferences  3  through  6. 

Preferraice  3.  All  claims  other  thsn  those 
which  have  accrued  and  become  uncondi- 
tionally fixed  on  or  before  the  date  the 
bank  or  branch  is  closed,  except  ss  provided 
in  Preferences  4  through  6.  Any  datm 
(apart  from  a  claim  identified  in  Preference 
4  or  Preference  5  or  Preference  6)  based  on 
an  agreement  for  accelerated,  stipulated  or 
liquidated  damsges  which  claim  accrues 
upon  the  closing  of  the  bank  or  branch  shall 
be  considered  ss  not  having  accrued  and 
become  unconditionally  fixed  on  or  before 
the  date  the  bank  or  branch  has  closed. 

Preference  4.  Claims  for  subordinated 
debt  issued  to  the  Corporation.  If  such  a 
claim  is  perfected,  claims  for  subordinated 
debt  Issued  and  outstanding  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Im- 
provements Act  of  1985  shall  also  qualify 
for  this  Preference  4. 
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Preference  S.  CUiins  for  aubordlnated 
debt  other  thmn  claiau  that  qiuUfy  for 
Preference  4. 

Preference  9.  Claims  by  shareholders 
baaed  on  stock  ownership. 

The  Corporation  as  receiver  shall  distrib- 
ute the  asseU  of  the  estate  of  the  faUed 
bank  or  branch  to  the  claimants  within  each 
payment  category  on  a  pro  rata  basis:  Pro- 
vided. That  claims  f alllnc  within  Preference 
4,  claims  faUinc  within  Preference  5.  and 
claims  fallinc  within  Preference  6  shall  be 
paid  In  aocwdance  with  the  claims'  contrac- 
tual orders  of  priority. 

(7)  By  amending  subsection  (g)  thereof  to 
read  as  f ollows: 

"<g)  In  the  case  of  any  dosed  Insured  bank 
or  of  any  dosed  Insured  branch  of  a  foreign 
bank,  the  Corporation,  upon  the  payment  to 
any  depositor  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  subrogated  to  all 
rights  of  the  depositor  against  the  dosed 
bank  or  dosed  Insured  branch  of  a  foreign 
bank  to  the  extent  of  such  payment  Such 
subrogation  shall  Indude  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation  to  receive  the  same 
dividends  from  the  proceeds  of  the  assets  of 
such  dosed  bank  or  dosed  Insured  branch 
of  a  foreign  bank  and  recoveries  on  account 
of  stockholders'  liability  as  would  have  been 
payable  to  the  depositor  on  a  claim  for  the 
insured  deposit,  but  such  depositor  shall 
retain  his  datan  for  any  uninsured  portion 
of  his  deposit:  Provided,  That,  with  respect 
to  any  bank  which  doses  after  May  25. 1934. 
the  Corporation  shall  waive,  in  favor  only  of 
any  person  sgalnst  whom  stockholders'  indi- 
vidual liability  may  be  asserted,  any  claim 
on  account  of  such  liability  in  excess  of  the 
liability,  if  any,  to  the  bank  or  Its  creditors, 
for  the  amount  unpaid  uptm  his  stock  In 
such  bank:  but  any  such  waiver  shall  be  ef- 
fected in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  will  not  increase  recover- 
ies or  dividends  on  account  of  claims  to 
which  the  Corporation  is  not  subrogated: 
PmoUed  fwrOvtr,  That  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  the  rights  of 
depositois  and  other  creditors  of  any  State 
bank  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  State  law." 

(8)  By  adding  "(together  with  such  aaseU 
and  other  liabilities  as  the  Corporation  may 
select)"  after  "insured  deposits  In  subsection 
(h)  thereof. 

(9)  By  amending  subsection  (1)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  artides  of  association  and  the  or- 
gantaatlon  certificate  of  the  new  bank  shall 
be  executed  by  representatives  designated 
by  the  Corporation.  No  capital  stock  need 
be  paid  in  by  the  Corporation.  The  new 
bank  shall  not  have  a  board  of  directors,  but 
shall  be  managed  by  an  executive  officer  ap- 
pirinted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  who  shall  be  subject  to  its  dl- 
reeticiis.  In  all  other  re9>ects  the  new  bank 
shall  be  organlnd  in  accordance  with  the 
then  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  organteatlon  of  national  hanking  asso- 
dations,  The  new  bank,  without  application 
to  or  approval  by  the  Corporation,  shall  be 
an  Insured  bank  and  shall  maintain  on  de- 
posit with  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  its 
district  leasrves  in  the  amount  required  by 
law  for  member  banks,  but  it  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  subscribe  for  stock  of  the  Pederal 
Reserve  bank.  The  new  bank  shall  have 
sudi  powers  of  a  national  bank  as  the  Cor- 
potatkm  may  rtwignatf:  Provided.  That  so 
kng  as  an  executive  officer  appointed  by 
the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors  has 
authority  to  manage  the  new  bank,  the  new 
bank  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limitations 


imposed  by  law  that  restrict  the  activities  of 
a  national  bank  by  measuring  the  amount 
of  Investment  that  the  bank  may  devote  to 
such  activities  by  the  amount  of  the  bank's 
capitalisation.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  the  new  bank,  its  franchise, 
property,  and  income  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by 
the  United  States,  by  any  Territory,  depend- 
ency, or  possession  thereof,  or  by  any  State, 
county,  munldpality,  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity." 

(10)  By  inserting  "at  least"  Immediately 
before  "equal"  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (J)  thereof. 

(11)  By  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (k)  thereof  to  read  as  followK  "If 
the  new  bank  has  assumed  the  insured  de- 
posits of  a  dosed  bank  with  total  assets  of 
$MO,000,000  or  more  (as  determined  from 
the  closed  bank's  most  recent  report  of  con- 
dition), the  new  bank  is  eligible  to  be  ac- 
quired by  or  to  merge  with  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  located  In  the  State 
where  the  dosed  bank  was  chartered  but  es- 
tablished by  an  out-of -State  bank  or  holding 
ctHnpany,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  by  subsection  (f )  of  section  13  of 
this  Act" 

(13)  By  Inserting  a  new  sentence  after  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (1)  thereof, 
reading  as  follows:  "If  the  new  bank  has  as- 
sumed the  Insured  deposits  of  a  dosed  bank 
with  total  asseU  of  $500,000,000  or  more  (as 
determined  from  the  dosed  bank's  most 
recent  report  of  condition),  the  business  of 
the  new  bank  may  be  transferred  to  an  in- 
sured depository  institution  located  in  the 
State  where  the  dosed  bank  was  chartered 
but  established  by  an  out-of-fitate  bank  or 
holding  company,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  by  subsection  (f)  of 
section  13  of  this  Act" 

(13)  By  repladng  the  phrase  "two  years" 
in  subsection  (I)  thereof  with  "five  years". 

Sic.  11.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  UAC.  i  1822)  U  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  State  or  Federal,  or  the  constitution 
of  any  State,  the  Corporation  as  receiver  of 
a  dosed  Insured  bank  or  dosed  insured 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  bond  and  shaU  have  the 
right  to  appoint  an  agent  or  agents  to  assist 
it  in  its  duties  as  such  recdver,  and  all  fees, 
compensation,  and  expenses  of  liquidation 
and  administration  thereof  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Cwporation.  and  may  be  paid  by  it  out 
of  funds  coming  into  its' possession  as  such 
receiver." 

(2)  By  Inserting  ".  Provided:  That  the  Cor- 
poration shall  have  authority  and  discretion 
to  waive  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  eighteen  months'  period  its  right  to 
receive  any  such  refunded  deposits"  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  final  period  of  subsection 
(e)  thereof. 

Sac.  12.  SecUon  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1 1823)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  By  striking  out  ",  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  before 
"with  a  Federal  Reserve  bank"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

(2)  By  replacing  the  first  colon  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  thereof  with  a 
period,  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 
first  sentence. 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (c)  thereof,  and  by  r^ladng  the 


phrase  "the  preceding  sentence"  with  "this 
subsection"  In  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(4)  By  amending  paragraph  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cK5)  During  any  period  in  which  an  as- 
sistance agreement  is  outstanding  pursuant 
to  which  an  insured  bank  has  received  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  (c),  such  insured  bank  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  state  or  local  tax  which  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  deposits  hdd 
by  such  insured  bank  or  the  interest  or  divi- 
dends paid  on  such  depodts." 

(5)  By  adding  new  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10) 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  thereof  reading 
as  follows: 

"(cK9)  The  provisions  of  the  ccmstitution 
of  any  State  or  any  federal  or  State  dvil  or 
criminal  law,  express  or  implied,  limiting 
the  authority  of  an  Insured  bank  to  contin- 
ue operations,  indudlng  the  receipt  of  de- 
posits and  the  payment  or  crediting  of  inter- 
est or  dividends  to  depositors,  because  of  the 
level  of  such  insured  bank's  capital,  net 
worth,  surplus  fund,  or  guarantee  fund, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  insured  bank  which 
has  received  assistanre  to  increase  its  cap- 
ital or  net  worth  from  the  Corporation  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  1  of  this  subsection  (c) 
and  the  bank's  net  worth,  indudlng  the  Cor- 
poration's sssistancf,  is  greater  than  one 
half  of  one  percent  of  assets. 

"(cKlO)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  State  or  federal,  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  State,  assistance  from  the  Cor- 
poration received  by  an  insured  bank  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  1  of  this  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  capital  or  net  worth 
for  statutory  and  regulatory  purposes  if  so 
designated  by  the  Corporation  at  the  time 
such  assistance  is  given." 

(6)  By  replacing  "Recdvers  or  liquidators 
of  Insured  banks  dosed  on  account  of  inabil- 
ity to  meet  the  demands  of  their  depositors" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  there- 
of with  "The  Corporation,  in  its  capadty  as 
receiver,". 

(7)  By  striking  out  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  thereof. 

(8)  By  striking  out  "in  any  case  in  which 
the  Corporation  Is  acting  as  receiver  of  a 
dosed  insured  bank,"  in  the  final  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)  thereof. 

(9)  By  amending  subsection  (e)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(eXl)  No  agreement  which  tends  to  di- 
minish or  defeat  the  right,  title  or  interest 
of  the  Corporation  In  any  asset  acquired  by 
it  under  this  section,  either  as  security  for  a 
loan  or  by  purchase,  shall  be  valid  against 
the  Corporation  unless  such  agreement— 

(eKlXA)  shaU  be  in  writing, 

(eXlXB)  shall  have  been  executed  by  the 
bank  and  the  person  or  persons  claiming  an 
adverse  interest  thereunder,  including  the 
obligor,  contemporaneously  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  asset  by  the  bank, 

(eXlXC)  ShaU  have  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  bank  or  its  loan 
committee,  which  approval  shall  be  reflect- 
ed in  the  minutes  of  said  board  or  commit- 
tee, and 

(eXlXD)  shall  have  been,  continuously, 
from  the  time  of  its  execution,  an  official 
record  of  the  bank." 

"(eX2>  No  representation  or  warranty 
made  to  a  borrower  by  a  bank  in  connection 
with  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
loan  to  that  borrower  from  that  bank  which 
tends  to  diminish  or  defeat  the  right,  title 
or  interest  of  the  Corporation  In  any  asset 
acquired  by  it  under  this  section,  either  as 
security  for  a  loan  or  by  purchase,  shall  be 
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valid  againk  the  Corporatkm  unless  such 
representation  or  warranty— 

(eX2XA)  ^haU  be  in  writing, 

(eX2XB)  |hall  have  been  executed  by  the 
bank  contemporaneously  with  the  bank's 
execution  of  the  loan. 

(eX2XC)  ghall  have  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  bank  or  its  loan 
committee  prior  to  or  cootemporaneoaaly 
with  the  bank's  executfam  of  the  loan, 
which  apptvval  shall  be  refleeted  in  the 
minutes  of  said  board  or  committee,  and 

(eX2XD)  ShaU  have  been,  continuously, 
from  the  time  of  its  execution,  an  offldal 
record  ot  tl^e  bank." 

(10)  By  gmendlng  dauae  (1)  of  subpai«r 
graph  (A)  df  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (f ) 
thereof  to  read  ss  f  oUows: 

"(fXSKAXi)  MOienever  the  Corporation 
has  determined,  in  lU  discretion,  that  an  in- 
sured bank!  with  total  aaseU  of  $500,000,000 
or  more  (a^  determined  from  its  most  recent 
report  of  obitdition)  either  (1)  is  in  danger 
of  closing  or  (2)  has  reodved  assistance  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (cXl)  and  suofa  assist- 
ance remains  outstanding,  the  insured  bank 
may  merge  with  or  its  .assets  may  be  pur- 
chased by  M>d  ite  liabilities  assumed  by  an- 
other institution,  induding  an  insured  de- 
pository idstltution  located  in  the  State 
where  the  Insured  bank  is  chartered  but  es- 
tablished Vf  an  out-of-state  bank  or  holding 
company." 

(11)  By  replacing  "trustees"  with  "direc- 
tors" in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (f)  thereof. 

(12)  By  iMesigi>atlng  subparagraph  (i)  of 
paragraph  {(4)  of  subsection  (f)  thereof  as 
8ubparafln|>h  (A)  thereof,  and  by  amending 
that  subparagraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f X4XAi  Notwithstanding  section  3(d)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1954, 
secUon  408laX3XB)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  State  or 
Federal.  or|  the  constitution  of  any  State,  an 
institution; that  merges  with  or  acquires  an 
insiired  batik  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  is 
authorized  to  be  and  shaU  be  <q>erated  as  a 
subsidiary  of  an  out-of-State  depository  in- 
stitution 0^  holding  company,  except  that 
an  out-of-State  depository  Instituticm  may 
operate  tb^  resulting  institution  as  a  subsid- 
iary only  if  such  ownership  is  otherwise  spe- 
cifically aiAhorised." 

(13)  By  redesignating  subparagraphs  (11) 
and  (ill)  ot  paragraph  (4)  of  subaection  (f) 
thereof  as  Inibparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  there- 
of respectifely. 

(14)  By  'deleting  the  word  "dosed"  the 
second  Ui*e  it  appears,  and  by  replacing 
"mutual  savings  bank"  with  "savings  bank 
organised  n  mutual  form",  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  par4graph  (8)  of  subsection  (f )  there- 
of. 

(15)  By  amending  paragraph  (8)  of  subsec- 
tion (f )  th^eof  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(f  X8)  a|  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■insured  d^podtory  institution'  means  an  in- 
sured bank  or  an  association  or  savings  bank 
insured  by;  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Cdrporation." 

(10)  By  Mriklng  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (g>>thereof. 

(17)  By  replacing  "a  qualified"  with  "an" 
in  paragratoh  (9)  of  subaection  (i)  thereof. 

Sic.  13.  SecUon  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  VAC.  i  1838)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  By  atnending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  thereof  to  read  as  f<dlows: 

"(cX4)  In  the  interests  of  uniform  stand- 
ards, before  acting  on  any  application  for 
approval  of  a  merger  transaction,  the  re- 
sponsible agency,  unless  it  finds  that  it  must 


act  immfodlately  in  order  to  prevent  the 
probaUe  failure  of  one  of  the  banks  in- 
volvad,  sbaU  request  a  report  cm  the  oom- 
petifilve  factors  involved  from  the  Attorney 
OeneraL  Tlie  report  shaU  be  furnished 
within  thirty  calwidar  days  of  the  date  on 
which  it  is  requested,  or  within  ten  calendar 
days  of  such  date  if  the  requesting  agency 
advises  the  Attorney  Oeneral  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  requiring  expeditious  action." 

(2)  By  amending  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  thereof  to  read  as  followK 

"(cX6)  The  responsible  sgency  shaU  im- 
meditttdy  notify  the  Attorney  General  of 
any  approval  by  it  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion of  a  proposed  merger  transaction.  If 
the  agency  has  found  that  it  must  act  imme- 
diately to  prevent  the  probable  failure  of 
one  of  the  banks  involved  and  the  report  cm 
the  competitive  factors  has  been  divensed 
with,  the  transacticm  may  be  ctmsummated 
immediately  upon  approval  by  the  agency. 
If  the  agency  has  advised  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  existence  of  an  emergency  re- 
quiring expeditious  actions  and  has  request- 
ed a  report  on  the  competitive  factors 
within  ten  days,  the  transaction  may  not  be 
consummated  before  the  fifth  calendar  day 
afto-  the  date  of  approval  by  the  agency.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  transaction  may  not  be 
consummated  before  the  thirtieth  calendar 
day  after  the  date  of  approval  by  the 
agency." 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (10)  of  subsection  (c)  thereof. 

(4)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  thereof  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(dXl)  Whenever  a  State  nonmember  in- 
sured bsnk  (except  a  District  bank)  shaU  es- 
tablish and  operate  any  new  domestic 
branch,  and  whenever  a  State  nonmember 
insured  bank  (except  a  District  bank)  shaU 
move  Its  main  office  or  any  domestic 
branch,  the  bank  shaU  f  Ue  a  notice  thereof 
with  the  Corporation  within  ten  days  of  the 
date  on  which  the  bank  establishes  and 
begins  to  operate  the  office  or  branch  at  the 
new  location.  The  notice  shaU  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe." 

(5)  By  replacing  "mutual  savings  banks" 
with  "savbigs  banks  organized  in  mutual 
form"  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (g)  thereof. 

(8)  By  striking  out  the  ninth  sentence  snd 
the  deventh  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subaection  (g)  thereof. 

(7)  By  replacing  "foreign  bank,  as  defined 
in  section  l(bX7)  of  the  International  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1078  (12  U.S.C.  3101(7)),"  in  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(J)  thereof  with  "foreign  bank". 

(8)  By  striking  out  subparagraph  (F)  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (J)  thereof,  and 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (G)  of  the 
said  paragraph  (3)  as  subparagraph  (F) 
thereof. 

(9)  By  adding  a  new  paragraph  (5)  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (J)  as  foUows: 

"(JX5XA)  The  Corporation  may  Issue  reg- 
ulations and  orders,  induding  definitions 
consistent  with  this  subsection,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  administer  and  carry  out  the 
purposes  at  this  subsection  and  to  prevent 
evasions  thereof. 

"(JX5XB)  The  Corporation  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, by  regulation  or  order  exempt 
transactions  or  relationships  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  if  it  finds  such 
exemptions  to  be  in  the  pubUc  interest  and 
oonsistait  with  the  purposes  of  that  para- 
graph." 

Sac.  14.  Section  22  of  the  Federal  Depodt 
Insurance  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1 1830)  is  repealed. 


Sk.  15.  Sectitm  25  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  VS.C.  1 1831b)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  By  striking  out  "mutual  savings"  in 
section  (a)  thereof  and  repladng  it  with 
"savings  bank  organised  in  mutual  form 
which  is  not  an  insured  bank.". 

(2)  By  striking  out  "mutual  savings  and" 
the  first  time  it  appears  in  section  (b)  there- 
of snd  replacing  it  with  "savings  banks  orga- 
nized in  mutual  form  which  are  not  insured 
banks  and". 

(3)  By  striking  out  "mutual  savings  and" 
the  secrad  time  it  appears  in  sectkm  (b) 
thereof  and  replacing  it  with  "savings  banks 
organized  in  mutual  form  and  such". 

(4)  By  striking  out  "mutual  savings  and" 
the  third  time  it  appears  in  section  (b) 
thereof  and  replacing  it  with  "savings  banks 
(Hganized  in  mutual  form  and  such". 

Sk.  16.  Secticm  26  of  the  Federal  DetMsit 
Insurance  Act  (12  UJB.C.  f  1831c)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "mutual  savings  bank;;  in 
section  (a)  thovof  and  replacing  it  with 
"savings  bank  organized  in  mutual  form". 

Sk.  17.  Section  27  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  n.S.C.  {  1831d)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  insured  mutual  sav- 
ings banks"  in  secUon  (a)  thereof. 

Sk.  18.  Section  141  of  the  Gam-8t  Ger- 
main Dc^Nxitory  Institutions  Act  of  1982.  98 
SUt  1488,  Pub.  L.  97-320,  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsecUtm  (a)  thereof. 

FEDDAL  DDOSR  IHSUIAMCI 

Coipoaanoii, 
WoMhington,  DC.  ManJi  20.  IMS. 
Hon.  Jake  Gakb, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking.  Hovsing 
and  Urban  Affain,  U.S.  Senate,  WoMh- 
in^fton,  DC. 
DiAB  Ma.  CHAisiuir  Last  year  you  intro- 
duced at  our  request  the  Federal  Deposttte- 
suranoe  Imiwovements  Act  of  1984,  8.  3699. 
We  are  enrlodng  a  revised  version  of  the 
BUI  which  differs  only  slightly  from  last 
year's  BllL  A  fuU  explanation  of  the  BOl's 
provisions  is  found  in  the  attached  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis. 

HighU^U  of  this  year's  BUL  including 
differences  from  the  1984  version,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  new  BUI  dlmlnatfa  letters  of 
credit  tram  the  definition  of  "deposit" 
Funds  that  a  bank  holds  to  meet  letters  of 
credit  are  sttU  Induded  as  "deposits."  As  a 
result  standby  letters  of  credit  have  a  lower 
priority  than  dq^odts. 

(2)  Section  7  of  the  new  BiU  provides  that 
the  agency  may  take  action  under  Section 
8(e)  against  a  bank  official,  or  against  a 
person  participating  In  the  affain  of  a  bank, 
up  to  one  year  after  the  official  or  person 
has  severed  his/her  connection  with  Uie 
bank.  This  wiU  prevent  wrongdoers  from  at- 
tonpting  to  escape  removal  and  a  ban  frotn 
activity  in  other  insured  banks  by  resigning 
immediately  before  an  administrative  action 
is  Initiated. 

(3)  Section  9  of  the  previous  Bill  set  forth 
a  uniform  set  of  priorities  preempting  state 
laws  regarding  the  distribution  of  assets 
from  the  estate  of  a  dosed  bank.  Reodver- 
ships  are  currently  ompUcated  by  a  variety 
of  state  laws  establishing  priorities  for  pay- 
ments of  claims.  The  new  BiU  retains  these 
federal  priorities,  but  with  one  revision:  it 
gives  the  FDICs  subordinated  debt  a  prefer- 
ence over  subordinated  debt  Issued  to  other 
Investors  (but  only  over  any  such  debt  that 
Is  issued  after  the  passage  of  the  new  BUI). 
Currently,  if  the  FDIC  wishes  to  place  sub- 
ordinated debt  in  a  bank  as  part  of  a  rescue 
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etfart,  and  weks  a  preference  over  oi^tatand- 
inc  aubordinated  debt,  tbe  FDIC  miwt  gain 
tbe  appitnral  of  the  note-holdera  of  the  out- 
■ta  nrttni  debt.  This  procedure  can  be  cum- 
benonie,  coatly,  and  time-conaumlnc  The 
new  Bill  makes  It  easier  for  the  n>IC  to  ac- 
quire aubordlnated  debt  of  troubled  Inatitu- 
tlona  where  appropriate  without  so  much 
difficulty.  In  order  to  avoid  impairinc  the 
rl(hts  of  present  note-holders,  however,  the 
n>IC's  preference  Is  prospective  only. 

(4)  Section  11  of  the  new  Bill  enables  the 
FDIC  to  acquire  the  voting  or  common 
stock  of  an  Insured  bank  in  connection  with 
an  emenency  assistance  plan.  This  new 
power  make*  It  easier  to  structure  a  transac- 
tion involvlnc  the  rescue  of  a  larger  bank.  If 
the  FDIC  can  pnrehaae  stock  In  the  trou- 
bled bank,  the  FDIC  can  In  effect  achieve 
the  same  results  as  far  as  shareholders  are 
eoncemed  as  the  FDIC  would  have  achieved 
by  aUowtnc  the  bank  to  close— but  without 
the  adverse  consequences  of  a  bank  failure. 

(5)  Section  U  of  the  new  BOl  relaxes  the 
restrtctloas  on  emergency  open-bank  merg- 
ers. Under  current  law,  the  FDIC  may  ar- 
range interstate  mergers  for  banks  with 
aaets  of  $500  million  or  more  ("eligible 
b«nks"X— but  only  If  the  bank  Is  a  mutual 
savings  bank,  and  then  only  if  the  bank  is  In 
danger  of  closing.  ■  The  new  Bill  enables  the 
^IC  to  arrange  such  mergers  for  all  eligi- 
ble open  banks,  not  Just  for  eligible  open 
mutual  savings  banks.  It  also  enables  the 
FDIC  to  arrange  such  a  merger  for  an  eligi- 
ble open  bank  if  the  bank  is  the  subject  of 
an  outstanding  assistance  program,  even  If 
the  bank  Is  no  longer  In  danger  of  failing. 
These  provisions  will  make  the  emergency- 
merger  powers  more  flexible  and  useful  In 
dealing  with  troubled  banks. 

(«)  SecUon  U  of  the  new  BUI  makes  it 
clear  that  an  Insured  savlngs-and-loan  asso- 
ciation, or  a  holding  company  that  owns  an 
Insured  savinga-and-loan  association.  Is  eligi- 
ble to  acquire  the  assets  of  an  out-of-state 
bank  that  Is  the  subject  of  an  emergency  as- 
sistance program.  The  language  of  the  cur- 
rent law  Is  somewhat  murky  on  this  point 
The  change  clarifies  the  law  and  eliminates 
amU^tles  that  could  Impair  the  agendes's 
power  to  respond  quickly  to  emergency  situ- 
ations. 

(7)  Section  11  also  makes  the  FDIC's 
emergency  interstate  acquisition  author- 
ity—which la  due  to  expire  this  year— per- 
manent. Three  years  ago.  when  this  author- 
ity was  first  being  considered,  there  were 
great  fears  It  would  be  abused  to  accelerate 
Interstate  banking.  We  believe  experience 
has  demonatratcd  that  the  FDIC  has  used 
the  authority  responsibly  and  that  events 
these  last  three  years  demonstrate  that  the 
authority  should  be  made  permanent. 

(S)  Sections  11  also  adds  a  new  provision 
clarifying  the  tax  exemption  provlsons  In 
the  New  Worth  Certificate  Act.  The  FDI 
Act  now  provides  that,  so  long  as  a  qualified 
institution  has  net  worth  certificates  out- 
standing, the  bank  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  State  or  local  taxes  that  are  determined 
oo  tbe  basis  of  the  bank's  deposits  (or  on 
the  basia  of  the  Interest  paid  on  the  depos- 
its). This  subsection  refers  only  to  "quali- 
fied Instltutiims."  The  new  version  clarifies 
what  we  believe  was  the  Congressional 
intent  that  this  protection  extend  to  any  in- 
sUtutlon  that  holds  net  worth  certificates, 
even  if  the  institution  no  longer  Is  "quail- 
fled"  to  further  receive  certificates. 


■  The  FDIC  may  arrsnce  such  a  merser  for  any 
—*  ol  eUslble  bank  that  U  ckaed. 


(9)  Under  current  law,  whenever  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  charters  a  na- 
tional bank  and  whenever  a  nonlnsured 
bank  (whether  national  or  state-chartered) 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  bank  automatically  becomes  an 
Insured  bank.  The  new  Bill  retains  this  ar- 
rangement as  the  general  rule,  but  gives  the 
FDIC  the  right  to  decline  to  Insure  such 
banks  In  special  cases.  The  n>IC  must  base 
its  decision  only  on  the  managerial  and  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  bank  or  its  organiz- 
ers. In  addition,  the  new  Bill  requires  the 
FDIC  to  take  action  within  30  days;  other- 
wise the  bank  is  Insured.  This  modification 
conforms  the  new  BUI  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Vice  President's  Task  Oroup  on 
Regulation  of  Financial  Services. 

(10)  The  new  BUI  retains  the  existing 
rules  governing  banks  that  employ  people 
who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  involving 
dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust.  Present  rules 
require  the  FDIC's  approval  prior  to  the 
employment  of  such  persons.  The  1084  ver- 
sion of  the  Improvements  Act  proposed  a 
more  relaxed  set  of  rules  for  employees  who 
did  not  serve  as  the  president,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  or  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  an  Insured  bank.  Upon  reflection, 
the  FDIC  considers  that  the  existing  rules 
are  more  appropriate,  given  current  circum- 
stances in  the  banking  industry. 

Today's  submission  represents  the  third 
version  of  deposit  Insurance  reform  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  requested  the  Congress 
to  consider  over  the  past  three  years.  The 
changes  from  the  earliest  version  have  been 
dictated  by  developments  in  the  market- 
place. New  technologies,  changed  methods 
of  doing  business,  court  decisions  and  In- 
creased competition  from  nonregulated  fi- 
nancial Intermediaries  chaUenge  us  to  main- 
tain safety  and  soundness  in  insured  banks 
and  stability  In  our  hanking  syston.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  troubled  banks  have  Increased 
threefold  In  number  from  the  record  highs 
of  the  early  1970s.  If  the  FDIC  is  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibility  It  is  essential  we  be 
able  to  respond  promptly  and  with  flexibU- 
Ity  to  the  problems  currently  being  encoun- 
tered. The  proposals  we  offer  wUl  enable  us 
to  do  so. 

Recently  a  working  group  of  the  Cabinet 
CouncU  on  Economic  Affairs  submitted  a 
report  recommending  changes  in  the  federal 
deposit  insurance  systems.  The  changes  pro- 
posed In  this  legislation  are  consistent  with 
these  recommendations. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  intro- 
duction of  and  support  for  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

WnxuM  M.  Isaac. 

Cltairman. 

Attachment. 

FDKBAL  Dxposrr  ImuaAifcx  iMraovnoirrs 

Act  or  1985 — Sbctioii-bt-Sxctior  Ahaltsis 

sacnon  i 

Section  1  of  the  bUl  provides  that  the  bUl 
may  be  caUed  the  "Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Improvements  Act  of  1985". 
sacnoR  s 

Section  3  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  ("FDI  Act").  12  U^.C.  I  1811. 
by  striking  out  the  word  "hereby."  The 
change  simplifies  the  language  of  the  FDI 
Act  without  altering  its  substance, 
sacnoif  3 

Section  3  of  the  Improvements  Act  revises 
SecUon  3  of  the  FDI  Act,  12  U.S.C.  1 1813. 
by  redrafting  and  reorganizing  the  defini- 
tions provided  therein.  For  the  most  part. 


the  new  set  of  definitions  Is  the  same  as  the 
old  one. 

Section  3  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  3  of  the  FDI  Act  by  altering 
the  definition  of  "foreign  bank."  The  FDI 
Act  currently  incorporates  by  reference  the 
definition  provided  in  Section  Kb)  of  the 
International  ffB"lr«"g  Act.  See  12  UJ3.C. 
|3101(bX7).  The  International  Banking 
Act's  definition  Is  not  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  the  FDI  Act:  it  places  compa- 
nies organized  under  the  laws  of  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  of  Puerto  Rico,  of 
Guam,  of  American  Samoa,  and  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  the  same  footing  as  com- 
panies organised  under  the  laws  of  "foreign 
countries." 

The  new  definition  prevents  any  overlap 
between  foreign  banks  on  one  hand  and  do- 
mestic banks  and  other  domestic  companies 
on  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  def- 
inition retains  the  flexibility  provided  by 
the  International  Banking  Act:  that  Is.  It 
embraces  foreign  organizations  that  may  be 
regarded  as  "banking  Institutions"  in  their 
countries  or  origin  even  though  they  would 
not  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  "banks"  under 
domestic  standards. 

Section  3  of  the  Improvements  Act  ex- 
cludes letters  of  credit  from  the  scope  of  the 
term  "deposits."  But  the  term  "deposits" 
stUl  includes  any  funds  that  the  faUed  bank 
has  received  to  cover  the  bank's  obligation 
under  a  letter  of  credit. 

Section  3  of  the  Improvements  Act  pro- 
vides that  deposits  owed  to  depository  Insti- 
tutions Insured  by  the  FDIC,  by  the  F8LIC. 
by  the  NCUAB.  or  by  any  State  program  are 
not  insurable.  Trust  ftmds  for  which  a  de- 
pository institution  serves  as  trustee  remain 
unsurable— unless,  of  course,  the  beneficiary 
of  the  trust  Is  an  Insured  depository  institu- 
tion. The  FDI  Act  defines  "trust  funds"  to 
include  funds  "held  as  trustee,  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, guardian,  or  agent." 

Section  3  of  the  Improvements  Act  fur- 
ther provides  that  deposits  owned  or  placed 
by  an  agency  or  InstrumentaUty  of  the 
United  States  are  not  Insurable. 

Section  3  of  the  Improvements  Act  also 
amends  the  language  of  Section  3  of  the 
FDI  Act  in  minor  ways.  Some  changes  sim- 
plify language  without  altering  the  sut>- 
stance  of  the  law.  Other  changes  do  alter 
the  substance  of  the  law,  but  only  to  con- 
form Section  3  with  changes  made  else- 
where in  the  Improvements  Act.  For  exam- 
ple, the  definition  of  "new  bank"  Is  amend- 
ed to  reflect  the  additional  powers  "new 
banks"  enjoy  imder  the  Improvements  Act. 

8BCTIOII4 

Section  3  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  the  section  4  of  the  FDI  Act,  12 
U.S.C.  ^  1814,  by  giving  the  Corporation  au- 
thority to  decline  to  Insure  a  national  bank 
or  a  state  bank  that  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  if,  in  the  Cor- 
poration's sole  discretion  but  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources of  the  bank  and  Its  organizers,  the 
FDIC  concludes  that  the  bank  Is  not  quail- 
fled  for  Insurance.  The  ComptroUer  of  the 
C^irrency  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as 
the  case  may  be,  must  provide  the  FDIC  a 
copy  of  the  bank's  application  when  fUed, 
and  must  notify  the  nsiC  within  five  busi- 
ness days  after  the  application  Is  granted. 
The  FDIC  must  decide  whether  to  decline 
insurance  within  30  days,  and  must  notify 
the  ComptroUer  of  the  (Currency  or  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  of  any  decision  to  de- 
cline Insurance  within  five  business  days  of 
making  that  decision.  The  FDIC  is  given  tbe 
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power  to  wtilve  its  right  to  decline  to  Insure 
a  national  or  state  member  bank  in  a  given 


cute. 

Section  4  of  the  Improvements  Act  also 
amends  Section  4  of  the  FDI  Act  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "as  herein  defined"wherever 
it  appears,  and  by  striking  out  the  reference 
to  the  authority  under  which  Federal  sav- 
ings banks  are  chartered.  The  definition 
provided  for  "Federal  savings  bank"  already 
contains  Uie  reference.  These  changes  sim- 
plify the  language  of  Section  4  of  the  FDI 
Act  without  altering  its  substance. 

SBCnOKS 

Section  5  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  ttte  language  of  Section  5  of  the 
FDI  Act.  12  U.S.C.  1 1815.  by  striking  out 
the  phrase  "as  herein  defined"  wherever  it 
appears,  'this  change  simplifies  the  lan- 
guage of  dection  5  of  the  FDI  Act  without 
altering  it^  substance. 

sacnoifs 
Section  6  of  the  Iniprovements  Act 
amends  Section  7(b>  of  the  FDI  Act,  12 
UJ3.C.  f  1817(bK6).  by  altering  the  way  as- 
sessments are  calculated  by  excluding  the 
adjustmet^  for  "float."  See  12  UJac. 
i  1817(bX». 

Section  9  of  the  Improvements  Act  also 
amends  Section  7(d)  of  tbe  FDI  Act  by 
giving  the  IFDIC  flexibUity  In  setting  the  as- 
sessment Credits  to  be  returned  to  insured 
banks.  The  FDIC  must  continue  to  rebate 
00%  of  it*  net  assessment  Income  to  the 
banks.  But  the  FDIC  may  rebate  the  overaU 
amount  "to  such  proportloos  and  according 
to  such  pitDcedures  as  the  Corporation  may 
by  regulation  prescribe."  The  FDIC  must 
set  the  assessment  credit  on  tbe  basis  of  the 
risks  that  jthe  bank  presents  to  the  Perma- 
nent Insurance  Fund.  These  risks  Include, 
but  are  ndt  limited  to,  the  risks  attributable 
to  the  babk's  capital  level.  lU  quaUty  of 
assets,  and  its  exposure  to  changes  In  Inter- 
est rates.  See  12  U.S.C.  1 1817(dXl). 

Section  6  amends  Section  7(1)  of  the  FDI 
Act  to  conform  the  provisions  regarding  the 
insurance  provided  to  trust  funds  to  the 
changes  rtade  in  the  definition  of  "tatsured 
deposit."  dee  12  U.S.C.  1 1817(1). 

Section  6  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  SecUon  7  of  tbe  FDI  Act  to  other 
mtoor  wa^.  The  changes  simplify  its  lan- 
guage wi^out  altering  its  substance. 
sacnoiiT 
Section  7  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  8(a)  of  tbe  FDI  Act.  12 
UAC.  f  ltl8(a).  by  ellmlnattog  tbe  present 
requiremnt  that  the  chartering  authority 
and  the  bsured  bank  be  given  up  to  120 
days  to  cbrrect  violaUons  of  law  or  to  end 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices.  The  Improve- 
ments Act  expedites  the  administrative 
process  for  the  removal  of  insurance  from 
unsoimd  Institutions  and  enhances  the 
FDICs  enforcement  authority.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  this  change  wiU  reduce  the  period 
required  lor  reaching  the  final  determinap 
tion  of  ^y  removal  of  insurance  by  six 
months.  ^      ._^ 

Sectioni  7  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  aection  8(b)  of  the  FDI  Act  by  ena^ 
bling  tt^  appnwriate  Federal  banking 
agency  for  any  given  bank  to  Issue  ceaae- 
and-dodst  orders  siwdf  ically  directed  at  the 
activities  of  any  director,  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  ft  an  Insured  bank,  or  at  the  activi- 
ties of  uv  other  person  participating  to  the 
conduct  df  the  affairs  of  sudi  bank.  The  Im- 
provemedts  Act  also  empowers  the  appro- 
priate Feberal  banking  agency  to  censure  or 
place  Uniltatlons  on  tbe  activities  or  func- 
tions of  any  such  person,  or  suq)end  or  bar 


him  or  her  from  participating  to  the  affairs 
of  that  bank,  or  of  any  other  Insured  bank, 
for  up  to  twenty-four  months.  This  change 
permits  a  less  onerous  means  of  temporarily 
removing  pe<wle  whose  activities  do  not  rise 
to  the  level  contemplated  for  total  removal 
pursuant  to  Section  8(e)  of  the  FDI  Act.  See 
12  UB.C.  1 1818(bXl). 

Section  7  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  8(c)  of  the  FDI  Act  by  au- 
thorizing the  banking  agencies  to  issue  tem- 
porary orders  that  place  limitations  on  the 
activities  or  functions  of  a  bank,  its  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees,  or  agents,  and  on 
the  activities  or  fimctions  of  any  other 
person  participating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  pending  the  completion 
of  the  proceedings.  The  Improvements  Act 
also  empowers  the  impropriate  Federal 
iT^wMny  agency  to  suspend  or  bar  any  such 
person  from  participating  to  the  affairs  of 
that  bank,  or  of  any  other  insured  bank, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  proceedings. 
See  12  U.S.C.  i  1818(cXl). 

Section  7  of  the  Improvements  Act  clari- 
fies the  banking  agencies'  existing  authority 
by  amending  Section  8(e)  of  the  FDI  Act  to 
provide  that,  when  a  Federal  banking 
agency  has  removed  a  person  from  office  at 
one  insured  bank,  the  agency  may  prohibit 
that  person  from  participating  to  the  affairs 
of  any  insured  bank  without  the  agency's 
prior  written  approval.  See  12  U.S.C. 
il818(eXl).  (2)  &  (4).  The  Improvements 
Act  further  clarifies  existing  authority  to 
that  it  declares  that  agencies  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  to  proceed  under  Section 
8(e)  of  the  FDI  Act  against  bank  officials 
who  have  left  office  withto  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  agency  has  instituted 
tbe  proceedings  sgainst  them  or  the  bank. 
See  12  VJB.C.  i  1818(eX6). 

Section  7  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  8(k)  of  the  FDI  Act  by  pro- 
viding that,  as  used  throughout  Section  8  of 
the  FDI  Act.  the  term  "appropriate  Federal 
iiawiriny  agency"  not  only  has  its  usual 
mf^wing.  but  also  includes  the  FDIC  to  the 
ease  of  insured  iMtnks  and  of  Insured 
branches  of  foreign  banks.  The  change  gives 
the  n3IC  enforcement  powers  over  national 
and  state-member  banks.  See  12  UJ3.C. 
i  1818(k). 

Section  7  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  8(m)  of  the  FDI  Act  Sec- 
tion 8(m)  currently  provides  that  the  FDIC 
may  not  take  action  against  a  State  non- 
member  bank  without  first  giving  notice  to 
the  bank's  State  regulator.  If  the  SUte  reg- 
ulator does  not  correct  the  conditions  giving 
rise  to  the  FDIC's  concerns,  the  fDIC  may 
proceed  with  its  action.  The  amendment 
would  require  the  FDIC  to  provide  the  same 
sort  of  advance  notice  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
or  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(as  may  be  appropriate)  when  the  FDIC 
wishes  to  take  action  against  a  national 
ii^tifcMj  a  State  member  bank,  a  District 
bank,  an  insured  Federal  branch,  or  an  to- 
sured  Federal  savings  bank  or  any  director 
or  officer  or  other  person  participating  to 
the  conduct  of  such  institution's  affairs. 
The  effect  would  be  to  establish  uniformity 
to  the  statutory  relationship  between  the 
n>IC  and  the  supervisory  authorities  of 
hfwfc*  against  whom  the  FDIC  totends  to 
bring  enforcement  actions. 

Section  7  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  8(q)  of  the  FDI  Act.  Section 
8(q)  provides  that,  if  someone  has  insured 
deposits  to  two  insured  banks,  and  one  of 
the  banks  acquires  the  other's  deposits,  the 
combtoed  funds  wUl  remato  fully  insured 


for  a  specified  period.  Section  8(q)  speaks 
only  of  cases  where  both  Institutions  are  to- 
sured  banks,  however.  The  Improvements 
Act  extends  the  provisions  of  1 8(q)  to  cases 
to  which  an  insured  bank  acquires  the  de- 
posits of  a  financial  institution  insured  by 
the  FSUC.  See  12  UJ3.C.  f  1818(q). 

SecUon  7  of  the  Improvements  Act  cor- 
rects typographical  errors  to  SecUon  8  of 
the  PDI  Act.  The  Improvements  Act  also 
simplifies  the  language  of  SecUon  8  of  the 
FDI  Act  without  altering  the  substance  of 
the  Uw. 

SBCnOHS 

Section  8  makes  it  clear  that  the  Corpora- 
tion has  the  power  to  define  any  terms  used 
to  the  FDI  Act  that  are  not  specifically  de- 
ftoed  by  the  FDI  Act,  and  also  to  toterpret 
any  definitions  that  are  specified  to  the  FDI 
Act. 

'  sacnon  t 
Section  9  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  10(b)  of  the  FDI  Act  12 
U.8.C.  i  1820(b),  by  enabUng  the  FDIC  to 
charge  fees  for  examinations  and  tovestiga- 
tions  of  banks.  The  fees  are  required  to  be 
reasonably  related  to  the  coats  that  tbe 
n}IC  incurs  to  conducting  the  examina- 
tions. The  Improvements  Act  provides,  how- 
ever, that  the  FDIC  may  not  impose  fees  for 
tegidar  examinations  of  banks  that  are  to 
fuU  compliance  with  the  FDICs  standards 
for  saf  ety-and-soundness  and  with  federal 
and  State  law.  The  Improvements  Act  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  annual  fees  any  bank 
may  tocur  for  tovestigations  and  examina- 
tions may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  bank's  gross  annual  assessment  for  tbe 
prior  year. 

SecUon  9  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  SecUon  10(c)  of  the  FDI  Act  by 
specifying  that  any  agmcy  conducting  an 
examination  or  tovestigation  of  an  insured 
hank  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  to  examine  and  take  and  pre- 
serve testimony  under  oath,  and  to  exercise 
the  other  powers  listed  to  Section  8(n)  of 
the  FDI  Act.  See  12  U.S.C.  i  1820(c). 

Section  9  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  10(d)  of  the  FDI  Act  by  al- 
tering the  definition  of  "affiliate."  The  new 
definition  substantially  foUows  the  lan- 
guage of  Section  23A  of  tbe  Fednal  Reserve 
Act,  12  U.S.C.  S  371c,  but  modifies  that  lan- 
guage to  embrace  nonbank  subsidiaries  of  a 
bank.  The  new  definition  also  gives  the 
FDIC  authority  to  deftoe  "affiliate"  to  am- 
nection  with  FDIC  examinations.  See  12 
U.8.C.  i  1830(d), 

sicnoH  10 
Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  11(a)  of  the  FDI  Act  12 
VB.C.  1 1831(a).  by  providing  that  the  to- 
surance  Umito  establisbed  by  tbe  Act  apply 
only  to  those  deposits  that  remato  eligible 
for  Federal  deposit  Insurance.  The  special 
provisions  relating  to  insurance  of  deposits 
held  by  federal  (but  iK>t  State)  custodians  of 
pubUc  funds .  are  deleted.  See  12  UJ3.C. 
{ 1811(a). 

Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  11(e)  of  the  roi  Act  by  pro- 
viding that  as  a  matter  of  pre-emptive  Fed- 
eral law.  the  FDIC  shaU  serve  as  receiver 
for  aU  state-chartered  insured  banks  (except 
District  banks)  and  aU  insured  branches  of 
foreign  banks  (except  Federal  branches  of 
foreign  banks).  See  12  U.S.C.  f  1821(e).  Cur- 
rent law  alr«uly  provides  that  the  FDIC 
shaU  serve  as  receiver  for  District  Banks 
and  for  P^deral  branches  of  foreign  banks. 
See  12  U.S.C.  i  1831(c). 
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Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act 
uaendi  Sectloa  11(f)  of  the  FDI  Act  by  e«- 
t«WtiMn».  M  B  matter  of  pre-emptive  Fed- 
ertl  law,  the  followinc  aet  of  prioriUea  for 
payment  of  claims  acaimt  tbe  eatate  of  a 
failed  bank: 

Preference  «1:  Claims  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  receivership. 

Preference  #3:  All  claims  for  deposit  and 
aU  other  claims,  whether  llqtiidated  or  un- 
liquidated, which  have  accrued  and  become 
Hnconditlonally  flzed  on  or  before  the  date 
tbe  bank  or  branch  is  dosed,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Preferences  3  throuch  6. 

Preference  *3:  All  claims  other  than 
those  which  have  accrued  and  become  un- 
conditiooally  flxed  on  or  before  the  date  the 
bank  or  branch  is  dosed,  except  as  provided 
in  Preferences  4  through  6.  Any  claim 
(apart  from  a  claim  identified  in  Preference 
4  or  Reference  6)  other  than  a  claim  based 
aa  an  asreement  for  accelerated,  stipulated 
or  liquidated  damages,  which  claim  accrues 
upon  the  closing  of  the  bank  or  branch  shall 
be  considered  as  not  having  accrued  and 
become  unoimditionally  fixed  on  or  before 
the  date  tbe  bank  or  branch  has  dosed. 

Preference  #4:  aalms  for  subordinated 
debt  Issued  to  the  Corporation.  If  such  a 
claim  is  perfected,  claims  for  subordinated 
debt  issued  and  outstanding  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Im- 
provements Act  of  IMS  shall  also  qualify 
for  this  Preference  #4. 

Preference  #5:  Claims  for  subordinated 
debt  oCber  than  claims  that  qualify  for 
Preference  #4. 

neferenoe  «6:  claims  by  shareholders 
based  on  stock  ownership. 

Hie  Improvements  Act  further  provides 
that,  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law.  the  n>IC 
must  distribute  the  assfsts  among  the  claim- 
ants within  each  of  these  categories  on  a 
pro  mte  basis.  For  claims  falling  within  cat- 
egories four  through  six.  however,  the  Im- 
provements Act  acknowledges  priorities 
based  on  contiactual  provisions  (eg.,  giving 
holders  of  preferred  stock  a  priority  over 
holders  of  common  stock).  See  12  Uj8.C. 
I  isai(f ). 

Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act 
"■«*~*"  Section  11(g)  of  the  FDI  Act  by  sub- 
rogating, as  a  matter  of  Federal  law,  the 
FDIC  to  tbe  rights  of  any  depositor  to 
whom  It  has  made  payment  as  provided  in 
Section  11(f)  of  the  11>I  Act.  The  subroga- 
tion applies  to  all  cases  Involving  a  dosed  in- 
sured bank  or  dosed  insured  branch  of  a 
foreign  bank.  See  13  X3A.C.  i  l«21(g). 

Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act  fur- 
ther amends  SecUon  11(g)  of  the  FDI  Act 
by  i>roviding  that  the  rights  of  depositors 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
State  law,  except  to  the  extent  that  State 
law  conflicts  with  the  priorities— induding 
the  requirement  of  pro  rate  distribution 
within  a  priority— established  by  Section 
11(f)  of  tbe  FDI  Act  Id. 

Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  11(1)  of  the  FDI  Act  by  re- 
laxing tbe  restrictions  on  Deposit  Insurance 
National  Banks  (DENBs).  The  Improve- 
ments Act  otmf  ers  aa  DDIBs  the  powers 
normally  enjoyed  by  national  banks.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Imgwements  Act  rllminstfs 
tbe  rule  that  DINBs  may  only  accept  new 
deposits  when  the  deposits  are  demand  de- 
posits (and  even  then  only  in  an  amount  up 
to  $100,000  per  depositor).  The  Improve- 
m«mts  Act  also  eliminatf  the  rule  that 
DINBs  may  only  faavest  in  government  obli- 
gatlons  or  In  government-guaranteed  obllga- 
tlooa.  In  reoognltion  of  the  fact  that  DINBs 
do  not  always  have  capital,  however,  the  Im- 


provements Act  frees  DINBs  from  invest- 
ment restrictions  based  on  bank  capltaL  See 
13  n.ac.  f  1831(i):  see  generaUy  13  V&C. 
i  ISSKhMO. 

Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act  fur- 
ther amends  Section  11  (k)  and  (I)  of  the 
FDI  Aet  by  providing  that,  when  a  DINB 
has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  business 
of  a  failed  bank,  and  the  faUed  bank's  asseU 
and  liabilities  could  have  been  assumed  by  a 
bank  owned  by  an  out-of-state  holding  com- 
pany under  Section  13(f)  of  the  FDI  Act,  13 
U.S.C.  1 1833(f).  the  DINB's  asseU  and  li- 
abilities may  likewise  be  assumed  by  a  bank 
owned  by  an  out-of-state  holding  company 
(or,  sltematively,  the  DINB  may  be  merged 
Into  such  a  bank).  See  13  UAC.  1 1831  (k) 
and(l). 

Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act  fur- 
ther amends  Section  ll(k)  of  the  FDI  Act 
by  omitting  the  requirement  that  the  FDIC 
offer  the  stock  of  a  DINB  first  to  the 
owners  of  the  failed  bank  whose  deposits 
the  DINB  had  assumed.  See  13  n.S.C. 
i  1831(k>. 

Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act  fur- 
ther amends  Section  11({>  of  the  FDI  Act  by 
giving  the  FDIC  five  yean  (rather  than 
two)  to  dispose  of  DINB  stock. 

Section  10  of  the  Improvements  Act  sim- 
plifies the  language  of  Section  11  of  the 
FDI  Act  in  minor  ways.  The  changes  do  not 
affect  the  substance  of  the  law. 
sicnoH  11 

Section  11  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  12(a)  of  the  FDI  Act.  13 
UAC.  1 1833.  by  standardizing  the  FDICs 
powers  as  receiver  in  the  matter  of  the  use 
of  agents  and  the  posting  of  bond  See  13 
n.S.C.  1 183a(a). 

Section  11  of  the  Improvements  Act  also 
amends  Section  12(e)  of  the  FDI  Act  by  em- 
powering the  FDIC  to  waive  its  right  to  re- 
capture deposits  transferred  to  an  insured 
bank  as  part  of  an  arrangement  for  liquidat- 
ing the  affairs  of  a  failed  bank,  which  de- 
posits have  been  left  unclaimed  for  18 
months.  The  change  enables  the  FDIC  to 
make  liquidation  arrangements  more  com- 
prehensive and  to  m<nfant«»  the  costs  of 
such  arrangements.  It  also  reduces  the  re- 
porting burdens  on  banks  holding  such 
transferred  deposits.  See  13  VS.C.  1 1832(e). 
sacnoii  la 

Section  13  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  13  of  theFDI  Act  by  giving 
the  ^IC  more  flexibility  in  using  bank  ac- 
counts. See  13  VS.C.  i  1833(b). 

Section  13  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  13  of  the  FDI  Act  by  ena- 
bling the  ^IC  to  acquire  the  voting  or 
common  stock  of  an  Insured  bank  in  connec- 
tion with  an  emergency  assistance  plan. 

Section  13  of  the  Improvements  Act  pro- 
vides that,  so  long  as  an  assistance  agree- 
ment Is  outstanding  pursuant  to  section 
13(cKl).  the  bank  shaU  not  be  liable  for  any 
State  or  local  taxes  that  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  bank's  deposits  (or  on  the 
basis  of  the  Interest  paid  on  the  deposits). 
Nor  will  the  bank  be  constrained  by  State  or 
federal  laws  that  limit  the  bank's  power  to 
continue  (derations,  at  least  not  where  the 
limits  are  based  on  tbe  level  of  the  bank's 
capital,  net  worth,  surplus  fund,  or  guaran- 
tee fund.  FDIC  assistance  is  deemed  to  be 
capital  or  net  worth  for  all  statutory  and 
regulatory  purposes  (both  State  and  feder- 
al) if  the  FDIC  designates  it  as  such.  See  12 
U.S.C.  1 1823(cX5).  (0).  &  (10). 

Section  13  of  the  Improvements  Aet  pro- 
vides that,  if  a  bank  makes  a  representation 
or  warranty  regarding  the  investment  of  the 


proceeds  of  a-loan  from  that  bank,  or  in 
connection  with  a  sale-and-leaseback  ar- 
rangement in  which  the  bank  is  a  party,  and 
the  bank  then  fails,  tbe  representation  or 
warranty  Is  not  valid  against  the  Corpora- 
tion unless  the  representation  or  warranty 
(1)  is  in  writing.  (11)  was  executed  by  the 
bank  contemporaneously  with  the  bank's 
execution  of  the  loan  or  sale-and-leaseback 
arrangement,  (ill)  was  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  bank  prior  to  or 
contemporaneously  with  the  execution  of 
the  loan  or  sale-and-leaseback  arrangement, 
which  approval  is  reflected  in  the  minutes 
of  said  board  of  directors,  and  (iv)  has  been 
continuously,  from  the  time  of  its  execu- 
tion, an  official  record  of  the  bank.  See  13 
U.ac.  i  1833(eX3). 

The  FDI  Aet  now  gives  the  FDIC  author- 
ity to  arrange  interstate  mergers  for  banks 
with  asseU  of  $500  million  or  more  ("eligible 
banks")— but  only  under  limited  conditions. 
The  ^IC  may  arrange  such  a  merger  for 
any  kind  of  eligible  bank  that  is  dosed.  The 
FDIC  may  also  arrange  a  merger  of  this 
kind  for  an  eligible  bank  that  is  open,  but 
only  if  the  bank  Is  a  mutual  savings  bank, 
and  then  only  if  the  bank  Is  in  danger  of 
closing.  Section  13  of  tbe  Improvements  Act 
relaxes  the  restrictions  on  open-bank  merg- 
ers in  two  ways.  It  enables  the  n>IC  to  ar- 
range mergers  of  this  kind  for  all  eligible 
open  banks,  not  Just  for  eligible  open 
mutual  savings  banks.  It  also  enables  the 
FDIC  to  arrange  such  a  merger  for  an  eligi- 
ble open  bank  if  the  bank  is  the  subject  of 
an  outstanding  assistance  program,  even  if 
the  bank  Is  no  longer  in  danger  of  falling. 
See  12  n.S.C.  1 1833(f). 

Section  13  of  the  Improvements  Act 
makes  it  dear  that  an  insured  savings-snd- 
loan  association,  or  a  holding  company  that 
owns  an  insured  savings-and-loan  associa- 
tion, la  eligible  to  acquire  the  assets  of  an 
out-of-state  bank  that  is  the  subject  of  an 
emergency  assistance  program.  See  12 
U.S.C.  <  1823(f). 

Section  13  of  the  Improvements  Act  clari- 
fies paragraph  (1X0)  of  section  13  of  the 
FDI  Act.  Since  its  enactment,  that  para- 
graph has  been  a  source  of  confusion  to 
banks  as  weU  as  to  state  and  local  taxing  au- 
thorities. Congressional  intent  was  to 
exempt  institutions  partidpating  in  the  Net 
Worth  Certificate  Assistance  Program  from 
state  and  local  franchise  taxes  while  any  net 
worth  certificates  were  outstanding.  Accord- 
ingly, paragraph  (1K9)  would  be  amended  to 
eliminate  any  conf ualon  and  to  reflect  the 
intent  of  Congress  accurately. 

Section  2  of  the  Improvements  Act  simpli- 
fies the  language  of  Section  IS  of  the  FDI 
Act  without  altering  the  substance  of  the 
law. 

sacnoii  13 

Section  13  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  Section  18(c)  of  the  FDI  Act,  13 
U.S.C.  {  1838(c),  by  striking  out  the  require- 
ment that  hanking  agendes  must  seek  advi- 
sory opinions  from  their  sister  agendes 
when  evaluating  bank  mergers.  The  Im- 
provements Act  provides  that  the  >i»nHwg 
agencies  need  only  seek  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  OeneraL 

The  FDI  Act  now  provides  that,  if  a  bank 
wishes  to  establish  a  new  domestic  branch, 
or  to  move  an  existing  domestic  branch  (in- 
duding its  main  office),  the  FDIC  must  ap- 
prove the  action  in  advance.  Section  13  of 
the  Improvements  Act  relaxes  this  restric- 
tion. It  provides  that  an  Insured  nonmember 
bank  need  only  notify  the  FDIC  within  ten 
days  of  the  date  on  which  the  bank  estab- 
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Ushes  and  begins  to  operate  a  domcaUe 
brandi  (including  its  main  ofdoe)  at  a  new 
lie  rules  regarding  foreign 
brancbea  remain  unchanged.  See  13  XJ&C 
i  1838(dXl^ 

Section  !13  of  the  Improvements  Act 
amends  SMIon  18(J)  by  autborUng  tbe 
FDIC  to  define  terms  used  In  Section  18(J) 
and  tolas^e  regulations  and  orders  needed 
to  carry  oat  the  purposes  of  Section  18(J). 
See  12  VSJP.  f  1828(JX5). 

Saetfam  13  of  tbe  Improvements  Act  sim- 
plifies the  language  of  Section  18  of  tbe 
FDI  Act  wftbout  altering  Ita  substance, 
sacnow  i4  . 

Section  14  of  tbe  Improvements  Act  re- 
peals Sectlbn  33  of  the  n>I  Act.  12  UAC. 
i  1830.  Se^km  22  of  tbe  FDI  Act  dedares 
that  the  FK>I  Act  is  not  intended  to  dtacrimi- 
nate  againkt  State  nonmember  banks.  Tbe 
provision  Uas  proven  to  have  Uttie  meaning, 
ncnows  IS,  IS,  Aim  it 

Sections  16,  18  and  IT  of  tbe  Improve- 
ments Act  respectively  amend  Section  2S, 
28,  and  27  of  the  FDI  Act,  12  U.S.C. 
if  1831b,  ICSlc  at  ISSld.  Tbe  changes  sim- 
plify tbe  Ignguage  of  tbe  n>I  Act  without 
altering  tb^  substance  of  tbe  law. 


I 


sBcnoii  IS 


Section  18  of  the  Improvements  Act  re- 
peals certain  provisions  of  Section  141  of 
the  Oam-lN;  Oermaln  Oepoaitory  Institu- 
tions Act  of  1082,  96  Stat.  1488.  Pub.  L.  97- 
330.  Tbe  ptvvislons  would  have  cut  off  tbe 
n>ICs  power  to  arrange  emergency  inter- 
state merg^  after  October  15,  1965.  The 
changes  mkke  the  FDICs  power  to  arrange 
such  mergi^  permanent 

Vtatitu.  HoMB  LoAH  Bam  Boass, 
VroMhington.  DC.  ManA  14. 1985. 
Hon.  Jakx  Oabii. 

Otairman,'  Committee  on  Bankiiio,  Houa- 
ina  a*d  Urban  Affairt.  U.S.  Senate. 
WaAitiiifton,  DC. 

DBAS  Mg.  CHAiaifAiK  I  am  attadiing  a 
series  of  proposals  wbleb  tbe  fMeral  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  developed  for  tbe 
C(«unltteei  to  consider  in  its  pursuit  of  pos- 
sible leglalation  regarding  tbe  flnanrtal 
structure  ^id  thrift  institutions  in  particu- 
lar. I 

On  bebaV  of  the  Board.  I  am  respectfully 
requesting  itbat  you  introdnoe  this  package. 

This  reptesents  our  best  thinking  at  this 
time  reguging  what  we  wmshier  to  be  sub- 
JecU  wblcb  ought  to  be  dealt  with  In  any 
legislatlon.jWe  loiA  forward  to  working  very 
dosely  with  tbe  Committee  In  Its  efforts  to 
construct  yproprlate  legislation. 

We  thanf  you  for  tbe  opportunity  to  offer 
this  package  in  the  hope  that  it  will  assist 
the  Oommfttee  In  its  deliberations. 
Sinoe^ly. 

r  J.  OsAT.« 


MURKOW8KI: 
bill  to  impose  a  gurcharge 

imixntg  of  certain  foreign 
to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


By  Mr 

S.  761. 
duty  on  the 
(Muntries; 
a»Xice. 

iMPOKT  smouaots 

Mr.  MItRKOWSKL  Mr.  President, 
today  I  ai  a  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
impose  a  temporary  impcnt  surcharge 
on  the  piioducts  of  those  nations  that 
can  be  singled  out  as  the  primary  con- 
tributorsto  the  UJS.  trade  deficit 

Last  yefr  the  UJS.  overall  merchan- 
dise tradt  deficit  reached  an  all  time 
high  of  $1107.4  billion.  One  country  in 


particular  represented  almost  one- 
third  of  that  deficit— Japan. 

In  late  1981  a  sincere  bilateral  effort 
to  open  the  Japanese  market  to  U.S. 
goods,  services,  and  investments  was 
initiated.  Five  J»tmnese  market-open- 
ing trade  packages  were  announced  as 
a  result  of  that  effort.  Throughout 
this  same  pericxl  the  UJS.  bilateral 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  actually  grew 
worse,  not  better. 

The  bill  I  am  intnxlucing  will  ad- 
dress our  balance-of-pasmients  prob- 
lem by  levying  an  import  surcharge 
only  on  those  countries  that  consist- 
ently maintain  current  account  sur- 
pluses with  the  United  States.  If  cur- 
rent trade  trends  persist,  the  first 
country  to  fall  in  that  catagory  and  be 
subject  to  a  surcharge  could  be  Jman. 

The  legislation  singles  out  these 
countries  by  examining  their  current 
account  balances  with  the  United 
States.  If  a  country  has  had  a  (nirrent 
account  surplus  in  excess  of  $16  billion 
with  the  United  States  for  the  last  3 
yean,  then  a  20  percent  surcharge  wiU 
go  taito  effect  for  a  period  of  1  year.  If 
a  country  has  had  a  surplus  in  excess 
of  $24  billion  for  3  years,  then  the  sur- 
charge will  be  raised  to  35  percent. 

The  appeal  of  this  approach  is  two- 
fol<L  First,  it  is  nondiscriminatory  and 
thus,  much  more  likely  to  withstand 
charges  that  it  might  run  afoul  of  our 
OATT  obligations.  And  second,  it  gives 
nations  like  Japan  a  chance  to  really 
open  their  marltets. 

It  does  this  by  stipulating  that  a 
country  must  have  a  3-year  history  of 
current  account  surpluses  above  a  cer- 
tain level  before  the  surcharge  is  im- 
posed. Japan,  to  date,  has  only  a  2- 
year  history  above  the  proscribed 
levels.  Concerted  efforts  on  their  part 
to  Iteep  this  year's  trade  flows  closer 
to  parity  would  postpone  implementa- 
tion of  a  surchaive. 

Let  me  explain,  using  Japan  as  an 
example,  how  a  surcharge  might  be 
triggered.  In  1983  Jmnan's  current  ac- 
count surplus  with  the  United  States 
was  $18.8  billion.  In  1984  it  was  $35.2 
billion.  If  their  current  account  sur- 
plus winds  up  being  greater  than  $16 
billion  in  1985.  then  a  3-year  history  of 
a  surplus  greater  than  $16  billion  will 
have  been  established  and  a  surcharge 
will  be  levied  for  a  period  of  1  year 
sometime  early  in  1986. 

However,  if  Japan  opens  up  its  mar- 
keta  to  U.S.  goods,  cuts  back  on  its  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  or  does  a 
little  of  both,  then  there  is  a  realistic 
chance  that  by  year's  end  their  cur- 
rent account  surplus  with  the  United 
States  could  be  below  $16  biUion.  Obvi- 
ously, with  a  $35  billion  current  ac- 
count surplus  with  the  United  States 
in  1984,  it  will  take  a  sincere  and  ccm- 
oerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  open  their  markete  if  they 
want  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  a  sur- 
charge. 

While  a  surcharge  is  obviously  a  last 
resort  means  of   bringing   parity  to 


trade  balances,  it  has  been  used  before 
by  other  countries.  Denmark  imposed 
a  surcharge  on  imports  f  ran  October 
1971  through  March  1973.  France  had 
a  surcharge  from  1955  through  1958, 
Canada  from  1962  through  1963,  and 
Spain  during  the  yean  1958-59.  Uru- 
guay had  a  surcharge  fnmi  May  1972 
through  June  1984.  The  United  King- 
dom. Italy,  and  New  Zealand  have  im- 
posed import  deposits— which  require 
importen  to  deposit  local  (nurency 
with  a  bank  based  on  a  flxed  percent- 
age of  the  value  of  the  import— in  re- 
sponse to  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems. And  the  United  States,  under 
President  Nixon,  inuxised  a  10-percent 
surcharge  from  August  1971  throu^ 
December  1971  as  a  means  of  defend- 
ing the  dollar. 

Clearly  there  is  ample  GATT  prece- 
dent for  using  temporary  import  sur- 
charges for  balance  of  payment  prob- 
lems. While  my  measure  is  nondiscrim- 
inatory in  the  sense  that  it  could  theo- 
retically wly  to  all  nations.  It 
should,  however,  be  more  defensible 
than  an  outxight  surcharge  levied  spe- 
cifically  on  one  particular  nation. 

When  the  United  States  imposed  the 
10  percent  surcharge  in  August  1971. 
the  U.S.  overall  (nirrent  accotmt  defl- 
cit  was  $3.8  bUlion.  In  that  same  year, 
the  United  States  experienced  ita  first 
trade  deficit  since  1893— a  paltry  $2.2 
billicHL  While  times  are  different  and 
we  now  live  under  a  system  of  floating 
and  pegged  exchange  rates,  last  year's 
XJJB.  current  account  deficit  of  $101.6 
billion  and  overall  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  deficit  of  $107.4  billion  are  too 
far  out  of  line.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  send  a  message  to 
those  nations  that  contribute  more 
than  their  fair  share  to  our  balance-of- 
paymente  problem. 

The  message  we  send  must  be  sin- 
cere and  must  represent  a  realistic 
proposaL  Our  trading  partnen  are  all 
too  familiar  with  how  Congress  woiks. 
They  know  when  we  mean  business 
and  when  we  are  malring  empty 
threata  or  Just  blowing  off  steam.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  not  Just 
my  way  of  venting  frustration  over  a 
problem  that  won't  go  away.  It  is  a  bill 
that  I  believe  will  addreas  the  root  of 
our  balance  of  paymenta  problem. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  expire  at 
the  end  of  5  years.  Hopefully  there 
will  never  be  an  opportunity  to  actual- 
ly levy  a  surcharge  during  this  period, 
or  in  other  words.  Japan  will  have  fi- 
nally taken  meaningful  stqis  to  open 
Its  maikete. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  believe  it  is  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  that  we  have  let 
fester  for  too  long. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Rbcosd  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooao.  as  f oUows: 

8.761 

Be  U  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
KevreeentaUvf  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembted.  That  (a)  In 
■ddttion  to  any  otber  duty,  there  ia  hereby 
Impoaed  a  aurcfaarte  duty  on  the  entry  of 
any  product  of  a  foreign  country  during  the 
1-year  period  begtanlng  on  April  1  of  any 
calendar  year  if  the  United  States  had  a  def- 
icit in  the  balance  on  the  current  account  of 
the  United  States  in  trade  with  such  foreign 
country  that  exceeded  «16.000,000.000  for 
each  of  the  3  calendar  yean  preceding  such 
calendar  year. 

(b)  The  rate  of  the  duty  imposed  by  sub- 
section <a)  on  the  produeto  of  any  foreign 
country  shall  be— 

(1)  W  percent  ad  valorem  if  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  described  in  subsection  (a)  with 
reject  to  trade  with  such  foreign  country 
exceeded  $34,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  3 
preceding  odendar  years  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  and 

(3)  30  percent  if  paragraph  (1)  does  not 

apply- 

<c)  The  President  may  exempt  by  procla- 
mation any  product  of  any  foreign  country 
from  the  duty  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  if 
such  product  would  be  eligible  for  exemp- 
tion under  the  provisions  ef  section  133(e) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1074  (19  U.S.C.  3133(e)). 

(d)  Por  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(IXA)  The  term  "balance  on  the  current 
account  of  the  United  States"  means  the 
sUtistlcal  daU  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  the  balance  on  the  current 
account  of  the  United  States  that  is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  cost-insurance-freight 
value  of  imports. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  de- 
termine and  publish  the  balance  on  the  (;ur- 
rent  account  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
qject  to  trade  with  each  foreign  country. 

(3)  The  term  "product  of  a  foreign  coim- 
try"  means  any  growth,  produce,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  such  foreign  country. 

(3)  The  term  "entry"  means  the  entry,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  No  duty  shaU  be  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  article  that  is 
entered— 

(1)  before  the  date  that  is  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  or 

(3)  after  the  date  that  Is  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WIUBON: 

S.  762.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  403 
and  403a  of  title  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  permit  the  advance  payment 
of  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and 
the  variable  housing  allowance  to  be 
made  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

muTAKT  Rousno  DKPOsrr  assistaiicx  act 
•  BIr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  assist  our  military  families  In 
meeting  the  costs  associated  with  ob- 
taining housing  in  the  private  sector, 
and  particularly  the  costs  associated 
with  rent  and  security  deposits  which 
can  often  far  exceed  a  service  mem- 
ber's total  monthly  pay.  In  high-cost 
housing  areas,  service  members  have 


been  required  to  pay  several  m(mth's 
rental  deposit  plus  security,  cleaning, 
and  utility  deposits.  Oftentimes,  these 
same  military  families  have  Just  com- 
pleted a  permanent  change  of  station 
and  incurred  the  costs  associated  with 
the  relocation. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  this  hardship 
visited  upon  military  families  assigned 
to  overseas  posts.  Current  law  (x>ntains 
authority  for  advance  payment  of 
overseas  housing  allowances.  This  au- 
thority Is  implemented  in  the  Joint 
travel  regulations  and  permits  mem- 
bers overseas  to  receive  sufficient  ad- 
vance funds  to  meet  these  deposit  re- 
quirements. Repayment  is  generally 
within  1  year  but  may  extend  to  tour 
length  of  the  aenice  member  to  ac- 
commodate individual  circumstances. 

Unfortunately,  no  such  aid  is  cur- 
rently available  for  those  families  with 
duty  stations  in  the  United  SUtes.  al- 
though given  the  current  cost  of  hous- 
ing, the  hardship  can  be  Just  as  severe 
as  for  those  posted  overseas.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  would  estab- 
lish, at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  program  to  permit  the  ad- 
vance paj^ment  of  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  and  variable  housing  allow- 
ance so  that  service  members  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  would 
have  the  necessary  fimds  to  defray 
housing  related  deposit  costs  and  have 
the  benefit  of  a  program  that  is  now 
available  only  to  those  stationed  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That  (a) 
secUon  403  of  UUe  37.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  allowance  au- 
thorised under  this  section  may  be  paid  in 
advance.". 

(b)  Section  403a  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  allowance  authorised 
under  this  section  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance.".* 


By  Mr.  DENTON: 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  1985  as  "National 
Foster  Grandparents  Month":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MATioHAi.  rosTxa  oBAiiDrAaKins  MoirrB 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
92.  a  resolution  declaring  the  month  of 
October  1985.  as  National  Foster 
Grandparent  Month. 

This  year  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program,  which  is  part  of  ACTION, 
the  national  volunteer  agency,  cele- 
brates its  20th  anniversary.  When  it 
was  first  established  in  1965  there 
were  33  projects  in  27  States  that  in- 


volved 782  Foster  Grandparent  volun- 
teers: today,  approximately  19.000 
Foster  Grandparents  are  serving  some 
65,000  children  in  245  projects  Jointly 
funded  by  Federal  and  private  sectors 
and  8  totally  nonfederally  funded 
projects  in  the  50  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  program  recruits  Foster  Grand- 
parent volunteers,  usually  low  income 
people  age  60  or  over.  The  volunteers 
are  given  40  hours  of  preservice  train- 
ing and  orientation  and.  thereafter, 
are  supervised  by  chUd-care  teams  in 
the  agencies  in  which  they  serve  20 
hours  each  week. 

The  volunteers  provide  unique,  per- 
sonal guidance  and  care  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  physically,  emotionally, 
and  mentally  handicapped  children 
and  children  who  are  abused,  neglect- 
ed, in  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  or  in 
need  of  other  special  help. 

The  program  brings  benefits  to  all 
who  participate  and  to  the  Nation. 
The  volunteers  benefit  from  improved 
health,  increased  independence,  de- 
creased isolation,  and  lessened  finan- 
cial burdens:  the  children  served  make 
great  gains  in  the  physical,  social,  and 
psychological  development— for  many, 
the  love  of  a  Foster  Grandparent  is 
the  first  personal  warmth  and  concern 
they  have  ever  known. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  is 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  aotAal 
service  programs  ever  developed,  pro- 
viding volunteers  with  opportunities 
to  participate  creatively  in  community 
servioe,  and  their  activities  continue  to 
improve  our  society's  attitude  concern- 
ing retired  persons'  expertise  to  help 
solve  social  problems.  The  Foster 
Grandparent  volunteers  represent  a 
tremendotis  return  on  tax  dollars  and 
a  great  value  to  the  American  people.  I 
urge  my  (x>lleagues  to  cosponsor  and 
support  this  resolution  to  proclaim  Oc- 
tober 1985,  as  National  Foster  Grand- 
parent Month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rnx>iu>,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Ru.  93 

Whereas  the  FOater  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram celebrates  its  30th  armiversary  In  IMS; 

Whereas  the  Poster  Orandparent  Pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  national  volun- 
teer agency  known  as  the  ACmON  Agency. 
was  the  first  Federal  program  to  provide 
older  individuals  with  opportunities  (or  re- 
tirement to  service  as  an  alternative  to  re- 
tirement from  activity: 

Whereas  older  individuals  participating  in 
the  Foster  Orandparent  Program  liave  pro- 
vided unique,  personal  guidance  and  care  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  physically,  emotional- 
ly, and  mentally  handicapped  children  and 
chQdren  who  are  abtiaed.  neglected,  in  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system,  or  in  need  of  other 
special  help; 
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its  first  year  of  operation  the 
ent  Program  estatrilsbed  33 
'  States  and  Involved  783  Foster 
^t  volunteers; 
today  approximately  19.000 
ents  are  serving  seme 
in  345  projects  in  the  SO 
States,  the  [Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia;      i 

Whereas  ihe  growth  of  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Proferam  reflects  Increasing  public 
and  instituoonal  awareness  of  the  enormous 
benefit  that  such  Program  brings  to  all  who 
participate  In  It  and  to  the  Nation:  the  vol- 
unteers beaefit  from  improved  health.  In- 
creased inifependence,  decreaaed  isolatlqo. 
and  lessened  financial  burdens;  and  the  chil- 
dren who  ^  served  make  great  gains  In 
their  physitel.  social,  and  psychological  de- 
velopment, land  the  love  of  a  Foster  Orand- 
parent Is  for  many  children  the  first  person- 
al warmth  And  concern  they  have  known; 

Whereas  the  service  of  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent voluntieera  represents  a  tremendous 
return  on  tax  dollars  and  a  great  value  to 
the  Amerlc^  people; 

Whereas  the  Foster  Orandparent  Pro- 
gram is  oat  of  the  most  meaningful-  aodal 
service  programs  ever  developed,  providing 
older  iiulivtduals  with  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate crucially  and  creatively  in  communi- 
ty service;  ioA 

Whereas  Ithe  activities  of  Foster  Orand- 
parent voliinteers  continue  to  Improve  the 
public  attltbde  concerning  older  individuals 
and  to  demonstrate  the  Importance  of  using 
the  expertise  of  retired  peiaons  to  help 
solve  social  broblems:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaoilved  py  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Conffreat  aaaembUd,  That  October  1985  Is 
designated  ta  "National  Foster  Orandparent 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorised 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  a|l  govenunent  agencies,  interest- 
ed organizations,  community  groups,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate 
the  30th  aaniversary  of  the  Foster  Orand- 
parent Program  by  observing  such  month 
with  approiriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  BIETZENBAUM: 
S.J.  Rea  93.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  the   month   of  May   1985   as 
"Better  Bearing  and  Speech  Month": 
to  the  Coitunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BBRB^  RXAHIHa  AMD  SP^BCB  MOUTH 

•  Mr.  BO^rZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolutlcm  to 
designate  ;May  1985  as  "Better  Hear- 
ing and  iMeech  Month." 

Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month  is 
intended  io  promote  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  the  communicatively  handi- 
capped and  acknowledge  their  many 
achievements. 

By  proclaiming  May  1985  as  Better 
Hearing  atid  Speech  Month,  we  are  fo- 
cusing on  the  largest  single  group  of 
handicapped  people  in  our  Nation.  Be- 
cause of  ^reat  strides  in  technology  as 
well  as  the  determination,  intelligence 
and  skilla  of  the  communicatively 
handicapited,  they  will  no  longer  have 
to  take  a  Dack  seat  in  the  Job  market, 
in  education  or  in  any  other  aspect  of 
life.  Thniugh  their  own  efforts  and 
the  help  of  modem  technology,  the 
commimii^tively  handicapped  have 
overcome   their   disability   and   have 


made  signiflcant  contributions  in  vir- 
tually every  occupational  category  and 
profession.  Thomas  Edison.  Beetho- 
ven, and  Florence  Henderson  are  only 
a  few  examples  of  communltattively 
handlciMjped  persons  with  superb  ac- 
complishments. 

Children  and  senior  citizens  are  the 
groups  most  affected  by  hearing  and 
speech  impairments.  Sadly,  the  major- 
ity of  their  families  are  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  these  problons  can  be 
overcome,  and  that  they  may  go  on  to 
lead  normal  lives. 

Great  strides  are  being  made  with 
the  recent  invention  of  the  new  elec- 
tronic ear  implant,  closed  captioned 
television,  hearing  aids  and  surgery. 
But  even  with  the  technologi(»il 
progress  we  have  made,  we  stiU  have  a 
l(mg  way  to  go. 

Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month 
wHl  help  this  progress  continue. 
Throughout  the  coimtry,  plans  are  un- 
derway to  call  attention  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  communl<»tively 
handicapped  as  well  as  to  the  need  to 
eliminate  any  obstacles  that  would 
limit  their  full  participation  in  sotAe- 
ty.» 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akdrbws,  Mr.  Boscuwin,  Mr. 
Braolet,  Mr.  BuBOiCK.  Mr. 
Chafce,  Mr.  CiiAiiSTOif,  Mr. 
DoLK,      Mr.      DoMBnci.     Mr. 

DUBOIBERGER,      Mr.      GRASSLKY, 

Mr.  Hatch.  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  Mr. 
HOLLUfGS,  Mr.  Ihoute,  Mr. 
Kbihkdt,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Laxt- 

TRHBCRG,   tAX.   IiEVnf.   Ifr.   BCaT- 

SUHA(U,  Mr.  Meizehbaum,  Mr. 
VtLL,  Mr.  Sarbahes,  Mr.  Steh- 
ms,  Mr.  Stiois,  Kir.  Thur- 
MOHD,  Mr.  Wekxer,  and  Mr. 

ZORIHSKT) : 

SJ^.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  May  12. 
1985,  as  "National  Digestive  Diseases 
Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIOHAL  mOKSTIVK  DISEASES  AWAXXMESS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  May 
12,  1985,  as  "National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Awareness  Week."  Similar  legis- 
lation has  already  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  my 
good  friend  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper. 

Digestive  diseases  impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  Nation  in  terms  of  pain 
and  suffering,  disability,  family  up- 
heaval, health  care  costs,  and  econom- 
ic losses.  Digestive  diseases  include 
more  than  40  acute  and  chronic  condi- 
tions affecting  the  mouth,  throat, 
esophagus.  liver,  gallbladder,  stomach, 
pancreas,  and  the  large  and  small  in- 
testines. Experts  believe  over  half  of 
our  population  is  affected  by  digestive 
diseases.  Each  year.  20  million  Ameri- 
cans   are    reported    to    suffer    from 


chnmlc  digestive  disorders.  14  million 
experience  acute  episodes,  and  as 
many  as  100  million  of  our  (dtizens 
have  intermittent  digestive  problems. 

As  these  nuimbers  indicate,  most  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  temporary  dis- 
comfort caused  by  digestive  problems. 
Many  digestive  diseases,  however,  can 
be  life-threatening.  In  a  1983  report  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  estimated  that  diges- 
tive diseases  are  the  cause  of  almost 
200,000  deaths  each  year.  A  little  more 
than  half  of  these  deaths  were  due  to 
cancers  of  the  digestive  system,  which 
account  for  30  percent  of  all  cancers. 
One  digestive  system  cancer,  colorectal 
cancer,  is  second  only  to  lung  cancer  in 
total  incidence  and  mortality. 

The  cost  of  these  diseases  do  not 
stop  with  the  loss  of  a  human  life. 
Acute  and  chronic  forms  of  digestive 
diseases  are  responsible  for  10  percent 
of  the  e<»nomlc  burden  of  illness  in 
this  coimtry.  A  figure  that  includes 
lost  productivity,  disability  pajrments, 
and  medical  costs.  Medi<ail  costs  alone 
currently  are  more  than  $17  billion 
per  year,  with  a  total  annual  cost  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $50  billion. 

More  Americans  are  hospitalized  for 
digestive  disorders  than  for  any  other 
group  of  diseases.  Each  day,  200,000 
people  are  absent  from  worit  because 
of  digestive  problems. 

These  are  also  a  group  of  diseases, 
like  many  others,  that  with  the  proper 
precautions  can  be  prevented  Dietary 
changes  have  resulted  in  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  stomach  cancer  and  holds 
equal  promise  for  the  prevention  of 
col(H«ctal  cancers.  A  reduction  in  to- 
bacco use  will  prevent  many  cancers  of 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  esophagus. 
Stress  reduction  programs  can  prevent 
ulcers.  Early  detection  and  treatment 
can  dramatically  reduce  the  negative 
impact  of  these  illnesses  on  our  socie- 
ty. 

Tet,  in  its  1983  report,  the  National 
Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  Board 
concluded,  "A  critical  need  remains  for 
public  and  patient  education  in  diges- 
tive diseases."  They  went  on  to  say, 
"the  digestive  diseases  are  an  unrecog- 
nized national  problem  of  immense 
proportions,  a  problem  that  not  only 
affe<^  this  coimtry  today  but  will 
affect  our  stxdety  in  future  years." 

Mr.  President,  the  experts  agree, 
heightened  public  awareness  of  diges- 
tive disorders  is  an  important  aspect  of 
solving  this  problem.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  have  introdu<xd  this 
Joint  resolution  and  I  believe  its  pas- 
sage is  so  important.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rwou)  u  follows: 

SJ.  Rn.  94 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  one 
of  the  most  serious  health  problems  of  the 
Nation  In  tenas  of  human  discomfort  and 
pain,  mortality,  personal  expenditures  for 
treatment,  and  working  hours  lost; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  rank  among 
other  forms  of  Ulness  as  the  third  largest 
burden  on  the  eoonomy  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  20.000,000  Americans  suffer  from 
chronic  digestive  dlaeasea  and  disorders,  and 
more  than  14.000.000  cases  of  acute  diges- 
tive diseases  are  treated  In  the  Nation  each 
year. 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  account  for 
one-third  of  all  malignant  growths  and  for 
some  of  the  most  common  acute  infections: 

Whereas  more  Americans  are  hospitalised 
with  digesUve  diseases  than  with  any  other 
form  of  iUneas: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  account  for  28 
percent  of  all  surgical  opeimtlons  and  com- 
prise one  of  the  most  oommon  causes  of  dls- 
aMUty  in  the  working  force: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  more 
than  $17,000,000,000  annually  in  direct 
health  care  costs  and  represent  a  total  eco- 
nomic burden  of  almost  $50,000,000,000  an- 
nually; 

Whereas  more  than  200  deaths  annually 
are  caoscd  by  each  of  at  least  100  different 
disfssra  and  disorders  of  the  gastrointesti- 
nal tract: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Nation  should 
be  coocemed  with  research  into  the  causes, 
cures,  prevention,  and  clinical  treatment  of 
digestive  dlsearrt  and  related  nutrition 
problems  and  should  recognise  prevention 
and  treatment  of  digestive  diseases  as  a 
major  health  priority: 

Whereas  natlraial  lay  and  professi<mal  di- 
gestive diseaass  organisations  individually 
and  through  the  Coalition  of  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Organlntions  and  the  Federal  of  Di- 
gestive Diseases  Societies,  are  committed  to 
promoting  awareness  and  understanding, 
among  members  of  the  general  public  and 
the  health  care  community,  of  digestive 
tract  disorders: 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advtoory  Board,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  through  Its  National  Digestive 
Diseases  Education  and  Information  Clear- 
inghouse, are  coounltted  to  encourage  and 
coordinate  these  educational  efforts: 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
B^j^ifttt*^  Program  Is  a  coordinated  effort 
to  educate  the  public  and  the  health  care 
community  as  to  the  seriousness  of  digestive 
diseaaes  and  to  provide  Information  on 
treatment,  prevention,  and  control:  and 

Whereas  the  2nd  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Dignrtlve  Diseases  Education  Pro- 
gram occurs  during  the  week  beginning  May 
12.  IMS:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

JtesolMd  by  tKe  SmtaU  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
mentoHvta  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Comoreu  aaaembUd,  That  the  week  be- 
ginning May  12.  1988.  hereby  is  designated 
"National  DigesUve  Disesses  Awareness 
Week",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorlMd  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  public  offi- 
dali  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
8.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  naUonal  policy  for  the  taking 


of  predatory  or  scavenging  mammals 
or  birds  on  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

■ATIOMAL  POUCT  OM  PaSDATORS 

Ut.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  taking  of  scavenging 
mammals  and  birds  on  public  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  introduce 
today— as  in  previous  Congresses— ad- 
dresses three  critical  Issues  in  national 
wildlife  management,  espedaUy  man- 
agement policies  as  they  relate  to 
predators  and  prey. 

One  is  the  need  to  establish,  within 
the  broad  parameters  of  wildlife  man- 
agement policies,  a  clear  understand- 
ing and  recognition  of  the 
interdependency  of  predator  and  prey; 
a  second  is  the  need  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  taking  of  preda- 
tors or  scavengers— mammals  or 
birds— on  public  lands,  a  policy  that 
reflects  a  thorough  understanding  of 
these  Interdependent  relationships; 
and  a  third  is  the  need  to  set  forth  a 
series  of  clear,  statutory  procedures 
for  the  taking  of  predators  on  public 
lands. 

These  procedures  must  be  responsive 
to  the  rl^t  of  all  Americans  to  know 
how  wildlife  management  policies  rele- 
vant to  predators  are  being  carried  out 
on  lands  that  are  owned  by  the  public 
and  managed  in  the  national  Interest. 

Predators  and  scavengers  In  the  en- 
vironment are  indispensable.  Every 
ecoQTStem  has  predatory  forms  of  life. 
Few  animal  species,  except  larger 
predators  themselves,  are  completely 
free  from  predatlon. 

We  are  beginning,  through  studies  in 
ecology  and  evolutionary  biology,  to 
understand  Just  how  important  preda- 
tors are  in  the  ecosystem.  We  are 
learning  to  see  predators  not  Just  as 
obstacles  to  the  flourishing  of  life,  but 
as  vital  components  in  the  chain  of  life 
that  iiKludes  man.  In  fact,  in  this 
chain,  predators  have  a  niche  every  bit 
as  important  to  the  survival  of  the 
Earth's  species  as  any  other  part  of 
that  chain. 

Just  as  the  introduction  of  exotic 
species  can  adversely  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  an  ecosystem,  so  can  the  re- 
moval of  predators.  Predators  are 
known  to  be  vital  to  keeping  plant- 
easing  animal  populations  from  over- 
grazing and  consequently  disrupting 
the  food  chain  within  an  ecosystem. 
Without  predators,  prey  populations 
tend  to  expand  beyond  the  ability  of 
an  ecosystem  to  sustain  that  popula- 
tion. Predator  populations  themselves 
are  kept  in  check  by  a  system  of  natu- 
ral controls,  including  the  size  of  the 
prey  population. 

Predators,  too,  are  powerful  evolu- 
tionary forces  on  their  prey.  In  fact,  as 
naturalist  Stephen  Jay  Gould  points 
out.  natural  history  to  a  large  extent 


is  a  tale  of  different  adaptations  to 
avoid  predation. 

It's  not  unusual,  for  example,  to  see 
a  squirrel  dart  almost  purposefuUy  in 
front  of  a  car.  often  with  fatal  results 
for  the  animal.  In  its  moment  of  panic, 
the  squirrel  holds  its  bushy  tail  over 
its  back  and  «<f««g«  wildly  on  the  road. 
Actually,  the  animal  is  responding  the 
same  way  it  does  when  fleeing  a  preda- 
tor, and  while  the  technique  is  faulty 
for  escaping  cars,  a  pursuing  hawk  is 
likely  to  either  miss  the  squirrel  en- 
tirely or  grasp  only  the  tail  instead  of 
theanlmaL 

The  morning  dove  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest bird  si>ecies  in  North  America. 
The  dove  also  knows  the  value  of 
dodging  when  attempting  an  escape, 
and  doves  play  tricks  with  their  tails, 
too.  The  mmnlng  dove  is  quite  drab  in 
coloration,  except  that  each  tall  feath- 
er is  tipped  in  white.  As  the  bird  flees, 
its  outspread  tall  presents  a  vibrant 
semicircle  of  white  spots— a  target,  in 
effect,  to  catch  a  predator's  eye.  But 
to  grasp  a  dove's  tail  is  to  receive  a 
loose  bunch  of  feathers  instead  of  a 
struggling  dove. 

But  escape  is  not  the  only  way  spe- 
cies deal  with  predation.  Another  ploy 
is  the  phenomenon  of  predator  satia- 
tion, where  a  species  will  flourish  with 
such  speed  and  in  such  numbers  that 
the  predators'  ability  to  deplete  an 
entire  species  is  simply  overwhelmed. 
Such  species  expansions  occur  in  rela- 
tively short  bursts,  and  then  subside, 
and  the  theme  of  nature— balance- 
reigns  once  more. 

The  point  is,  if  predators  were  sud- 
denly taken  from  the  environment, 
one  very  powerful  factor  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  ecological  balance 
which  nurtures  animal  and  plant  life 
on  Earth.  Animal  species  became 
adapted  to  survival  through  all  kinds 
of  environmental  factors,  including 
natural  populations  of  predators 
which  themselves  are  continually  re- 
fining their  own  adaptations  through 
this  same  process  of  evolution.  This 
system  accotmts  for  what  we  see  and 
revere  as  life  on  Earth.  It  is  a  system 
that  is  remarkably  effective,  and  with 
which  we  tamper  at  our  peril. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  individual 
predators  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
environment.  They  can  be.  and  some- 
times they  must  be.  But  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  predator  species  carries 
with  It  the  long-range  threat  of  imped- 
ing the  survival  by  adaptation  of  sig- 
nificant animal  species.  By  implica- 
tion, we  impede  human  progress. 
Animal  species,  of  which  man  is  one, 
are  Interdependent. 

Wildlife  managers  often  attempt  to 
duplicate  the  quantitative  Impact  of 
predation  through  establishing  hunt- 
ing seasons  geared  to  remove  the  har- 
vestable  surplus  of  an  animal  popula- 
tion. However,  wildlife  managers 
cannot    duplicate    the    quantitative 
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Impact  of  predation  in  any  practical  stronger  than  a  single  wolf,  which 
sense.  For  example,  a  tiger  may  at-  maximizes  the  survivability  of  each 
tempt  30  kills  before  finally  succeed-    paek  member,  and  which  keeps  the 
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Ing.  Likewise,  a  falcon  may  pursue  two 
dozen  quafry  before  »wiri«y  «  uu. 
Each  unsuccessful  attempt  means  the 
adaptation*  of  the  prey  were  sufficient 
to  keep  it  alive.  Each  suoeessfui  kill 
represents  a  prey  individual  that  was 
carrying  some  fatal  disadvantage- 
physical  incapability,  age,  injury,  dis- 
ease, or  some  unknown  quality  which 
might  be  generalized  as  bad  luck. 
Thus,  pre<fctor8  exert  consistent  pres- 
sures on  the  prey  that  are  beneficial 
to  the  health  of  the  prey  population. 
Wildlife  professionals  are  increasingly 
sensitive  td  the  indispensable  presence 
of  natural  |>redator  popidatlons. 

Mythology  about  predators  still  per- 
sists. S<nne  people  still  swear  that 
wolves,  coi«ars,  or  other  predators  are 
capable  of  obliterating,  for  example, 
the  deer  papulation  in  a  given  region 
or  State.  $uch  assertions  are  simply 
not  supported  by  the  facts.  Predator- 
prey  systettis  have  persisted  through- 
out the  miUenla,  and  both  predators 
and  prey  sfiecies  have  evolved  mecha- 
nisms whl(^  tend  to  keep  the  whole 
system  operating  as  long  as  favorable 
environmental  conditions  persist 

Fluctuations  in  prey  populations  can 
actually  be  reduced  by  the  presence  of 
predators.  As  a  case  in  point,  the 
moose  poptilation  on  Isle  Royale  Na- 
tional Park,  an  island  ecosystem  in 
Lake  Superior,  persisted,  unevenly,  for 
many  year|  in  the  absence  of  wolves. 
The  popullitlon  was  observed  to  rise 
steeply  for  a  time  and  then  crash 
abruptly  nfhen  available  browse  was 
exhausted. {This  cycle  was  observed  at 
least  twice  in  the  early  20th  century. 
Wolves  eventually  colonized  the  island 
by  crossing  the  winter  ice.  What  re- 
searchers l^ter  observed  was  that  both 
predator  atid  prey  populations  stea- 
died themselves  through  their  interac- 
tions: The  i  moose  population  neither 
rose  as  high  nor  fell  as  low  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  wolves,  and  the  wolf  popu- 
lation itsell  held  relatively  steady  year 
after  year. 

For  the  tvolf ,  pack  structure  is  the 
key  to  balltnce  between  predator  and 
envlronmeAt.  If  prey  species  decline, 
the  wolf  pick  feels  the  stress  of  limit- 
ed food  supplies.  Stress  is  reflected  in 
Increased  iHction  between  pack  mem- 
bers. Eventually,  some  pack  members 
may  be  ejected  from  the  pai±  to  face 
uncertain  survival  odds  on  their  own. 

Even  in  the  best  of  ocHidltions,  the 
social  orde^  of  the  pack  permits  only 
the  dominant  male  and  dominant 
female  to  mate;  each  pack  produces 
only  one  litter  of  ptu«  in  a  season.  In 
times  of  stress,  however,  the  pups  are 
the  first  t«  die.  thus  maximizing  the 
chances  for  survival  of  the  adult  pack 
unit  upon  Which  the  wolves  depend  so 
heavily.  The  pack  structure  is  best 
interpreted  as  an  adaptation  which  en- 
ables the  wolf  to  take  prey  larger  and 


wolf  from  outeating  the  available 
prey. 

Many  other  predators  and  scaveng- 
ers show  adaptations  as  sophisticated 
as  those  of  the  wolf.  There  are  preda- 
tors capable  of  exploiting  almost  every 
form  of  life.  Ospreys  dive  after  fish; 
black-footed  ferrets— now  critically  en- 
dangered—prey on  burrowing  prairie 
dogs  beneath  the  earth;  the  pine 
martin  races  after  squirrels  in  the 
trees.  In  every  case,  the  predator  is  an 
Important  component  of  the  ecosys- 
tem, and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  understand  and  protect  this  natural 
order. 

The  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regarding  predators  must  be 
viewed  in  this  context. 

The  Federal  Government  is  <diarged 
with  stewardship  over  our  450-milllon- 
acre  public  dcmialn  heritage.  The  land 
is  held  in  trust  for  all  Americans,  and 
is  properly  administered  under  multi- 
ple-use guidelines. 

The  traditional  framework  for  wild- 
life management  involving  resident 
qiecies,  or  most  wildlife  other  than  mi- 
gratory birds,  involves  State  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  operating  under  coop- 
erative agreements  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Eagles  and  other 
raptors,  wild  horses  and  burros,  and 
marine  mammals  are  administered 
under  Federal  law  or  both  State  and 
Federal  land. 

The  State-Federal  cooperative  agree- 
ments have  created  an  acceptable  and 
proper  basis  for  wildlife  management 
activities.  The  States  have  done  a  good 
Job  of  organizing  their  wildlife  depart- 
ments and  administering  wildlife  res- 
toration projects,  hunting  seasons,  and 
research  programs. 

Where  public  lands  are  involved,  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  respect  and  uphold  the  public 
interest.  Public  land  managers  and 
wildlife  managers  operating  on  public 
land  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  funda- 
moital  tenet.  Further,  decisions  in- 
volving major  public  land  programs 
must  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the 
impact  on  public  values.  Such  an  eval- 
uation must  Involve  both  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  and  the  public. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  Introduce 
today  provides  an  adequate  system  for 
review  and  decision  on  national  preda- 
tor policies  and  action.  I  believe  it  will 
provide  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  Federal  policy  with  regard  to  preda- 
tors, and  that  such  an  examination 
will,  help  us  avoid  costly,  nonproduc- 
tive managonent  mistakes— mistakes 
that  derive  substantially  from  a  con- 
tinuing fafliue  to  comprehend  the  es- 
sential relationship  between  predator 
and  prey. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  Joint  resolu- 


tion and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8  J.  Rbs.  98 

Whereas  article  IV.  section  3,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution  vests  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  "make  all  needful  Rules 
and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or 
other  Property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  and 

Whereas  predators  and  scavengers  are  In- 
dispensable to  the  health  and  stability  of 
natural  ecosystems  and  to  prey  q>ecies  In 
particular,  and 

Whereas  the  extermination  of  predators 
has  resulted  In  dramatic  instability  of  prey 
populations  and  attendant  habitat  deterio- 
rati(M>.and 

Whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that  ntmhu- 
man  predation  alone  is  a  cause  of  extinction 
of  prey,  and 

Whoeas  organisms  tend  to  be  closely 
adapted  to  their  environment  by  evolution, 
whereby  their  survival  ability  is  greatest, 
and 

Whereas  evolution  occurs  in  response  to 
changing  envirmmental  parameters.  Includ- 
ing the  living  and  nonliving  components  of 
the  ecosystem,  and 

Wheress  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
interdependent  relaticxtshlp  between  preda- 
tor and  prey  is  essential  to  sound  wildlife 
and  land  use  planning  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  furthermore. 

Whereas  the  Conventimi  <»i  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  WQd  Fauna 
and  Flora,  as  ratified  by  the  United  States 
,  Senate,  stipulates  that  native  species  of 
'wildlife  should  be  maintained  throughout 
their  range  at  a  level  consistoit  with  their 
role  in  the  eoosystons  in  which  they  occur 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolvedbil  the  Senate  and  Houae  a/Kep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  Statet  'tifAmtrtca 
in  Congreu  aatembled.  That  all  taking  of 
predators  or  scavengers  naturally  ooeutring 
on  public  lands  for  all  or  part  of  their  life 
cycles  Is  hereby  prohibited  unless  such 
taking  Is  approved  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  sections  3  or  4  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
following  definitions  apply: 

"Predators"  Include  individuals  of  any 
species  of  bird  or  mammal  that  regularly 
ciu>ture  or  consume  other  vertebrate  spe- 
cies. 

"WUdllfe"  includes  aU  species  of  the 
animal  Idngdom  (persisting  for  all  or  part  of 
their  life  cycles  on  ecosystems  of  the  United 
States,  its  coastal  waters,  or  adjacent  is- 
lands) which  are  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"Public  lands"  means  any  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States  of  America  on  which 
regulations  regarding  taking  of  wildlife  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  are  or  may  become  less  re- 
strictive than  those  herein  provided. 

"Species"  Includes  any  subvedes  of  wild- 
life covered  by  this  Act  and  any  other  group 
of  wildlife  covered  by  this  Act  of  the  same 
species  or  smaller  taza  in  common  spadal 
arrangement  that  Interbreed  when  mature. 

"Person"  means  an  individual,  oorixnm- 
tlon.  partnership,  trust,  assorlation,  or  any 
other  private  entity,  or  any  officer,  emidoy- 
ee.  agent,  department  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  for- 
eign government. 
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"Take"  meftns  to  haraaa.  harm,  punue. 
hunt,  ahoot.  wound,  kill.  trap,  capture,  or 
collect,  or  attempt  to  engace  in  any  such 
conduct,  for  any  purpoae.  any  wolf,  preda- 
tor, or  other  form  of  wildlife  covered  by  this 
Act.  exdwUnc  takinc  for  subsistence  pur- 


"Scavencers"  include  individuals  of  any 
species  of  bird  or  mammal  that  naturally 
feed  upon  the  remains  of  dead  vertebrate 
species. 

An  "ecosystem"  is  the  basic  ecolocical  unit 
indudinc  the  livlni  organisms,  the  nonliv- 
ing environment,  and  the  interactions  be- 
tween individual  organisms,  between  spe- 
cies, and  between  organisms  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

A  "secretary"  is  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  having  land  management  responsi- 
bilities, including  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  head  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  others. 

Sac.  3.  Propoaed  actions  by  any  person  In- 
volving the  talUng  of  predators  or  scaveng- 
ers naturally  occurring  on  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  may  be  carried  out 
(unless  prohibited  by  other  statute  or  regu- 
lation) even  though  the  taking  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  have  significant  im- 
pacts on  the  specific  wildlife  covered  by  this 
Act.  other  species  of  wildlife  covered  by  this 
Act.  or  the  ecosystems  of  which  the  wildlife 
Is  a  part,  if  proposals  for  such  actions— 

(a)  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary  having 
primary  Jurisdiction  over  the  public  land  on 
which  the  taking  will  occiu-  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  prior  to  the  date 
such  taking  is  to  commence:  and 

(b>  are  described  by  notice  In  the  Federal 
Regtoter.  allowing  at  least  sixty  days  for 
public  comment;  and 

(e)  wai.  If  carried  out.  maintain  that  spe- 
cies at  a  level  consistent  with  Its  role  in  the 
ecosystem  in  which  taking  is  to  occur,  pro- 
tecting and  mafr^f*"'"g  the  Indispensable 
relatlonahlp  between  predator  and  prey  spe- 
cies and  the  ecosystem,  and  be  in  overall 
public  interest:  and 

(d)  are  approved  in  writing  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  eonsideratlop  of  public  comment 
and  consultation  with  the  Preaident's  Coun- 
cil on  Bnvtraunental  Quality  and  with  the 
Director  of  the  United  Statea  Flah  and 
WUdllf e  Service  before  any  taking  is  carried 
out. 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the 
provlsloas  of  this  Act  and  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Preaident's  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions  aa  be  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions,  including  en- 
foresment.  of  this  Act:  Providtd.  That  aU 
w.««iiw»i«  or  Unk  shot  or  captured  contrary 
to  the  provislaos  of  this  section,  or  of  any 
regulation  Issued  hereunder,  and  all  guns, 
aircnft,  and  other  equipment  used  to  aid  In 
tlie  abootinc.  attempting  to  shoot,  captur- 
ing, or  harassing  of  any  mammal  or  bird  in 
violation  of  thla  section  or  of  any  regulation 
Issued  hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure to  the  United  States:  And  provided  fur- 
Our,  That  the  Secretary  or  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  who  has  issued  a  lease,  license, 
pennlt.  or  other  agreement  to  any  person 
who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  Act  or 
of  any  regulation  Issued  hereunder  may  Im- 
mediately cancel  each  such  lease,  license, 
permit,  or  other  agreement.  The  United 
Statea  shall  not  be  liatde  for  the  payment  of 
any  compensation,  retmburaement.  or  dam- 
agea  In  connection  with  the  cancellation  of 
any  leaae.  lleenae.  permit,  or  other  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section. 


Sac.  5.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
in  any  way  to  amend  or  otherwise  alter  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Envlranmen- 
tal  Policy  Act  of  19M,  the  Itarine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972,  or  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973.  as  amended. 

Sic.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SacnoH-BT-Sacnoa  Ahaltsu 
Section  1.  Preamble. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  sUtes  the  Intent  of 
the  resolution  is  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  taking  of  predatory  or  scav- 
engtaig  '"■'"'«'■'■  and  birds  on  public  lands: 
set  forth  findings:  and  prohlbiU  the  taking 
of  predators  or  scavoigers  unless  pursuant 
to  specified  requirements. 
Section  2.  Deflnitiont. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  defines  the  terms 
used  in  the  Act.  including  Predators.  Scav- 
engers, and  Take. 

Section  3.  RequiremenU  for  permiaeibU  tak- 
ing$. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  sets  forth  procedures 
under  which  the  talting  of  predators  or  scav- 
engers may  be  carried  out 
Section  4.  Snforcement  and  regtdation. 

Section  4  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
appropriate  Department  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations and  enforce  requirements.  Sets 
forth  penalties  for  violations  of  the  Act. 
Section  5.  Relation  of  the  Act  to  exiating 
lav). 

Section  S  of  the  Act  is  specified  not  to 
amend  or  alter  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  the  Marine  Mammel  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972.  or  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973.  as  amended. 
Section  &  AuthoritiUion. 

Section  6  provides  such  sums  aa  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlaions  of  the 
Act. 


ADDITIONAL  C08PON80RS 


a.  T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ciamstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  ininoia  [Mr. 
SntOH]  was  added  aa  a  coapooaor  of  S. 
7,  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medic- 
aid coverage  for  certain  low-Income 
pregnant  wcanen. 

a.  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Damtobth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  WiuoHl.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hnm],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orasslbt]  were  added 
as  coQwnaors  of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
increase  research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education, 
a  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTinHAH .  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  120,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  to  provide  a  tran- 
sitional rule  for  the  tax  treatment  of 
certain  air  travel  benefits  provided  to 
employees  of  airlines. 


s.  sio 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hcruif  ]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  210,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  inclusion 
of  tax-exempt  interest  from  the  calcu- 
lation determining  the  taxation  of 
social  security  benefits. 

8.  277 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Ahoskws.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SARBAins]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorihskt]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  277,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihak.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodo]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  361,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 
nent the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions by  nonltemizers. 

8.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
ilSx.  GoRz]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  367,  a  biU  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  cer- 
tain procedures  for  the  adjudication  of 
claims  for  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration: 
to  apply  the  provisions  of  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  rule- 
making procediires  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  to  provide  for  Judicial 
review  of  certain  final  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees  to  attorneys  for  rendering  legal 
representation  to  individuals  claiming 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration:  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a  «oi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PaisstJER,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iHOim]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdhor]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  402.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  for  specialized  equip- 
ment for  telephone  service  to  certain 
disabled  persons. 

S.  40S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wkicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATiR].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iHOim],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  RncLx]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  408.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide program  levels,  salary  and  ex- 
pense levels,  and  authorizations  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987, 
and  1988,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BmoAMAH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoNl  and  the  Senator  from 


Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 
cosponsort  of  S.  450,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendallons  concerning  the  interna- 
tional trade  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  States. 

S.  4S7 

At  the  [request  of  BCr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoR>],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  GARtrl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaslca  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  467.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  award  prisoner  of 
war  meda^  in  appropriate  cases. 

I  S.  4tl 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Quatib,  the 
name  of  tne  Senator  from  Illinois  [BCr. 
SncoHl  was  added  as  a  coqMpsor  of  S. 
491.  a  bill  to  improve  debCncollectlon 
activities  and  default  recoveries  and  to 
reduce  collection  costs  and  program 
abuse  undbr  student  loan  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  8S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstroitg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Braolxt].  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezonl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johhstoh], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mbl- 
CHBR],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MTTBkowsKi]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  bf  S.  524,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Retired 
Enlisted  A  ssociation.  Inc. 
s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Braisxt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  536,  a  bill  to  establish  a  select 
commlssioKi  to  examine  the  issues  as- 
sociated with  national  service. 

8.  SB4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  o{  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  CMr.  HblmsI  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollivgs] 
were  add^  as  cosponsors  of  S.  554,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  include  the  transportation  of 
males  un4er  the  Mann  Act.  to  elimi- 
nate the  lewd  and  commercial  require- 
ments in  the  prosecution  of  child  por- 
nography cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  868 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motmihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoN  ]  WW  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
558.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permanently  ex- 
clude edubational  assistance  programs 
from  grosB  income,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  871 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[BCr.  TRistf  ]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  572.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  create  an  of- 
fense prohibiting  the  latindering  of 


money  in  the  furtherance  of  criminal 
activities. 

S.  St4 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[BCr.  HsPLiir]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  614.  a  bill  to  amend  section  3505 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden  on  small  businesses. 

8.  636 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [BCr. 
GtaAMM]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  636.  a  biU  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  gold  coins. 

S.  63* 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [BCr. 
Orasslet],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [BCr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  639.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  tax  treatment  and 
recordkeeping  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  automobiles,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a  SS7 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  TmniMoiiD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  BCinnesota 
[BCr.  BoscHwrrz],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [BCr.  Crahstoh]  were 
aAded  as  cosponsors  of  S.  657,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  an  executive  department. 

S.  664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [BCr. 
StmmsI.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[BCr.  LuoAR].  and  the  Senator  from 
fCnTiMm  [BCrs.  KASSEBAtTM]  Were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  664,  a  bill  to  facili- 
tate the  competitiveness  of  exports  of 
UJ3.  agricultural  commodities. 

S.  680 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Thtirmomd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[BCr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[BCr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  680,  a  bill  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  multifiber  ar- 
rangement and  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  U.S.  textile  and 
apparel  industry  and  its  workers. 

S.  683 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaslca  [BCr. 
Mttrkowsxi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  692.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
BCAgoaoilL 

S.  698 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Btrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [BCr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
699.  a  bill  to  provide  a  consolidated 
program  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation  which  shaU  replace  the 
current  extended  compensation  and 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
programs. 


a  713 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[BCr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  713,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state sale  and  transportation  of  drug 
pan^hemalia. 

SSHATX  JOUrr  BESOLUTIOII  32 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Presslbi.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[BCr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32. 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 15.  1985,  as  "Ethnic  American 
Day." 

siNATK  Jonrr  besolutioii  ss 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[BCr.  Heplin].  and  the  Senator  from 
BCichigan  [BCr.  Ribgle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
35,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through 
April  27.  1985.  as  "National  Organ  Do- 
nation Awareness  Week." 

senate  JOIHT  KESOLDTIOII  40 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Torit 
[BCr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  October  1985  as  "National 
Down's  Ssmdrome  Month." 

SENATK  joint  BBSOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [BCr. 
BCetzenbavm],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [BCr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [BCr.  Levin],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [BCr.  Cochran] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  47,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 10.  1985.  as  "National  Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Week." 

senats  joint  wxaoLvnom  so 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Ribglb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [BCr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
BCaryland  [BCr.  BCathias].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [BCr.  Pres- 
sler]  were  added  as  coqx>nsor8  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  April 
1.  1985.  through  April  7.  1985.  as 
"World  Health  Week",  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7,  1985.  as  "Worid  Health 
Day." 

senate  joint  HESOLUnON  82 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Motnxhan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [BCr.  Chapee],  the  Senator  from 
BCississippi  [BCr.  Stennis],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [BCr.  Lauten- 
berg]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  52,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of 
April  1985  as  "NaUonal  School  library 
Month." 
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asiun  jonrr  moLunoir  ts 
At  the  requeit  of  Mr.  Dnrroa.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ABMsnoHo]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  \99&  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month." 

miATB  jonrr  usoLunoii  st 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbilcs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  CSAifBTOii],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  20.  1985.  through  Oc- 
tober 26.  1985.  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

miATS  Jonrr  usoLcnoii  •• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilis,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DiCoHcnnl,  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  21.  1985,  through  April 
27.  1985.  as  "NaUonal  Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  Prevention  Week." 


HATS  Jonrr  ROOLunoir  ao 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nnmr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennesee 
[Mr.  Ooul.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HsruKl  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
60.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  12. 1985.  through  May  18. 
1985.  as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

•niATS  JOINT  aiSOLtlTIOll  •! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooaroif.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rusmah].  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smnns].  and 
the  Senator  frmn  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sassb]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  62.  a  Joint  res- 
olution commemorating  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  AnnlvemuT  of  United  SUtes' 
Weather  Satellites. 

SHUTS  Jonrr  inoLimoK  •4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rxsglx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  SABBAinsl.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakoto  [Mr.  Pusslbi]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  64.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
desiipiate  the  week  beginning  May  5, 
1985.  as  "National  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week." 

■BiAis  joorr  KooLunoii  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DixoH],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt].  and 
the  Senator  frcan  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
TBUBMom]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66.  a  Joint 
resolution  derignating  June  14.  1985, 
as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

■saATB  joniT  moLonoii  ti 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatlc  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatb]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  67, 


a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  6,  1985,  through  Oc- 
tober 12.  1985,  as  "Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week." 

miAR  JOZm  BISOLDTIOS  71 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahvokth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DDKamnosal,  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaoa]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  72,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  16.  1984.  as  "World 
Food  Day." 

SSKATS  JOniT  UBOLXTTIOII  %i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  friHn  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DooDl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaca]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 83,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  5,  1985,  as 
"National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week." 

■■■ATI  jonrr  rbbolutioii  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilsoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollxhos],  and  the  Sen- 
ator fnnn  Michigan  [Mr.  RiaoLS]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  July  25.  1985. 
through  July  31.  1985.  as  "National 
Disability  in  Entertainment  Week." 
•niATB  Jonrr  RnoLUTio*  to 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nnmr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHKAiil.  the  Senator  from 
Kanitan  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRzl.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollxhos]. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lucuut]. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mbxz- 
niBAUM],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudmam],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  [Mr.  SmoH] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  90,  a  Joint  resolution 
commemorating  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
■BiiATS  JOnrr  mssoLUTioit  ti 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HTnfrHunr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WAMfot],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Goucl.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Quatlx].  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  PansLBt]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alahama  [Mr. 
DnrroH]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  91.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  March  21. 1985.  as 
"Afghanistan  Day." 

■aiAn  coMcuumn  bisolutioii  ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oami]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aifoazwa]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Sezwte  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 20.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prei^ng  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  payments  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans  as  compensa- 
tion for  service-connected  disabilities 
should  remain  exempt  from  Federal 
income  taxation. 


SBWATK  COlfCUUtSIlT  MCSOLUnOM  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  22.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  sufficient 
appropriations  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  Job  Corps  program  in 
order  to  maintain  it  as  a  viable  Federal 
effort  to  assist  economically  disadvan- 
taged youths  in  obtaining  and  holding 
employment  and  contributing  to  socie- 
ty. 

SBHATX  OOKCUBSSirr  HISOLUnOIl  >• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHRAH],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ICxRKHBAUM].  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gors]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  28,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expresdng  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  May  18,  1985,  should  be 
commemorated  as  the  20th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  establishment  of  the  Head 
Start  Program  and  reaffirming  con- 
gressional support  for  the  Head  Start 
Program. 

BmAn  ■sBOLunoii  to 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Oorr]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  50,  a  resolution 
reaffirming  the  Senate's  commitment 
to  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

SSMATB  KSSOLUnOR  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihoutx],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warhxr],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Oarh],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoh] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  106,  a  resolution  to  com- 
mend Lieutenant  General  Lincoln  D. 
Faurer  for  exceptionally  distinguished 
service  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  108— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED  AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURE8  BT  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
&RSS.  108 

Reaolved,  That,  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  (unctions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
bearings,  and  w^fctwg  Investlgatloiu  as  au- 
thorised by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XZVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  author- 
ized from  Ifarch  1.  1985,  through  February 
28.  1986.  In  lU  dlscreUon  (1)  to  make  ex- 
poidltures  from  the  contingent  f imds  of  the 


Senate.  (2)!  to  employ  persoonel.  and  (3) 
with  the  pfior  consent  of  tiie  Ooveniment 
department  or  agency  oonoemed  and  the 
Committee  |on  Rules  and  Admlnlstiatton.  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  jof  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sic.  2.  Ttie  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$4,821,213.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $36i000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procuremeiit  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultant4  or  organizatioas  thereof  (as  au- 
thorised by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1948.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  ccHimilttee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  the  Committee  shsJl  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate' at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28, 1986. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  imder 
tills  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  dlsbunement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  109— 

ORIGUyAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE OH  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MuRKOWSKl.  fttnn  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution: 
which  waf  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
I        s.  Rb.  100 

Reaolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  tite  Senate,  In  accordance  with  lU 
jurisdictloii  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  Holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorised t4r  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rules 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorised friom  BCarch  1.  1986.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  Il986,  in  Ite  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditure  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Seiukte;  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  prior  consent  of  the  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  |iules  and  Administration,  to  use 
on  a  reimlfursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  s^  such  deitartment  or  agency. 

Sac.  2.  "the  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  thi^  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,022,882.1 

Sbc.  3.  jht  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  IdgUatlon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senat4  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28, 1986. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent futid  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees'pald  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    110-SUP- 
PORTING  THE  EXPORT- 

IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GoRTOH.  Mr.  EvAHS.  Mr.  Garh,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  JoHHSTOH,  Mr.  Kasteh,  Mr. 
IHOUTE.  Mr.  Crahstoh,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAOM.  and  Mr.  Dahtorth)  submitted 
the  following  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Rss.  110 

Wheress  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  Is  required  by  law  to  provide 
ooaqtetlttve  financing  for  the  goods  and 
aervloes  of  United  States  exporters  facing 
competition  by  foreign  exporters  who  are 
backed  by  foreign-government  supported 
export  cndits; 

Whereas  the  direct  loan  program  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  the  principal 
means  wiiereby  the  Bank  has  beoi  able  to 
counter  successfully  these  foreign  export 
credit  offers; 

Whereas  American  exporters  today  con- 
tinue to  face  foreign  competition  in  official- 
ly supported  export  credits  and  will  contin- 
ue to  face  such  competition  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  fiscal  year  and  Into  the  foreseesr 
ble  future; 

Whereas  such  competition  requires  Ameri- 
can exporters  to  obtain  preliminary  commit- 
ments from  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
export  f>T»«"^"g  that  may  not  be  concluded 
or  diiAmrsed  untfl  fical  year  1986;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  not  directed  or 
authorised  the  Bank  to  change  Its  programs 
since  the  passage  of  titles  VI  of  the  Public 
Law  96-181,  wherein  the  Congress  directed 
the  Bank  to  "support  United  States  exports 
at  rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  fully  comi>etltlve  with  the  exports  of 
other  countries":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

tteedlved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  provide  pre- 
liminary and  advance  conmiltments  for 
loans  which  may  require  approval  on  or 
after  October  1.  1985,  In  keeping  with  the 
Bank's  mandate,  unless  and  until  the  Om- 
greas  of  the  United  States  changes  that 
policy  or  directs  the  Bank  to  alter  its  pro- 


Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  Congress  make  the  laws 
of  the  land.  An  agency  of  Government 
that  is  directed  to  specific  action  by 
those  laws  is  not  exonpt  from  compli- 
ance because  of  any  proposal  to 
change  those  laws  unless  and  untO 
Congress  makes  that  change  and  It  is 
signed  by  the  President.  The  OMB 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  direct  credit 
program  is.  to  say  the  least,  controver- 
siaL  It  may  or  may  not  be  adopted.  It 
may  be  amended.  Whatever  happens, 
it  would  be  Inaivropriate  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  Bank  to  begin  conduct- 
ing its  affairs  today  on  the  assumption 
that  the  proposal  has  been  adopted,  or 
that  its  mere  submission  to  Congress 
has  changed  or  will  change  the  ex- 
press mandate  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  Bank's  programs. 

The  resolution  that  I  am  introducing 
today  merely  underlines  that  fact.  The 
Bank's  direct  loan  program  is  in  exist- 
ence. Its  preliminary  <»mmitment  re- 
sponsibility under  that  program  re- 
mains an  essential  element  of  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  program,  which 
competitiveness  is  an  unmistakable  re- 
quirement of  the  law. 

This  resolution  reaffirms  the  impor- 
tant principle  that  congressional 
intent  remains  in  force  unUl  Congress 
itself  changes  it,  that  Rximhank 
cannot  excuse  itself  from  its  reqxmsi- 
bilitles  unto  Congress  excuses  it. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  mandat- 
ed by  Congress  to  provide  export  loans 
for  the  products  of  U.S.  companies 
facing  foreign-government  supported 
e]q>ort  credit  competition.  These 
direct  loans,  according  to  the  law,  are 
to  be  offered  by  the  Bank  so  as  to  be 
fully  competitive  with  foreign  export 
credit  offers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  recently  pro- 
posed that  this  program  of  the  Bank 
be  dlmlnated  entirely.  That  proposal 
is  before  the  Congress  at  this  time, 
and  If  it  becomes  law  it  will  have  done 
so  by  going  through  all  the  steps  in- 
volved in  the  legislative  process.  Until 
that  occurs,  however,  the  law  giving 
rise  to  the  current  direct  loan  program 
remains  In  effect.  As  I  stated,  the  law 
requires  not  only  the  existence  of  such 
a  program  but  that  its  terms  be  fully 
competitive  with  foreign  official 
export  credits. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATION 


KENNEDY-WEICKER 
ABIENDliCENT  NO.  20 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  submitted  an  amendm«it 
intmded  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  660)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  and  the  Agricultural 
Trade-  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  to  authorize  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  sectkm: 

a.  POLICY  DICLARATHWSl 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  dedar 
rations: 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  all  naticnis  to  adopt  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  piriicies  which  guarantee 
broad  human  rights.  dvQ  Ubertiea,  and  indi- 
vidual eocmomic  opportunities. 

(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
^^paf^mn  and  seek  the  eradication  of  the 
policy  of  apartheid  In  South  Africa,  a  doc- 
trine of  racial  separation  imder  which  rights 
and  obligations  of  individuals  are  defined 
according  to  their  racial  or  ethnic  origin. 
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m.  PROHIBITION  ON  LOANS  TO  THB  SOimi  AFSI- 
CAN  GOVBBNmNT. 

(1)  III  OimsAL.— No  United  SUtes  penon 
may  make  any  loan  or  other  extension  of 
credit,  directly  or  through  a  foreign  affiliate 
of  that  United  States  person,  to  the  Oovem- 
raent  of  South  Africa  or  to  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  organisation  which  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Africa,  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions which  the  President  shall  Issue. 

(3)  KxcsmoH  Foa  NoiroiscaufiKATosT  Fa- 
cnrriBS.— The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan  or  ex- 
tension of  credit  for  any  educational,  hous- 
ing, or  health  facility  which— 

(a)  is  available  to  all  persons  on  a  totally 
nondiscriminat(H7  basis,  and 

(b)  is  located  in  a  geographic  area  accessi- 
ble to  all  population  groups  without  any 
legal  or  administrative  restriction. 

(3)  EXCXmOH  FOR  PXIOK  Aflwuiiswrs.— 
The  prohibition  contained  in  subsection  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  extension  of 
credit  for  which  an  agreement  Is  entered 
into  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

(4)  IssoAMCB  OP  RionLATiom.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  issue  the  regulations  referred  to 
in  subsection  (1)  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

C  RBCVLATORY  AUTHOWTY. 

The  President  shall   Issue  such   reguia- 
tions.  licenses,  and  orders  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 
a  gNPOKnuirr  and  penalties. 

(1)  AuTBoaiTT  or  thx  PaisiDraT.— The 
President  shaO  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Section  and  any  regulations,  licenses, 
and  orders  issued  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Including  establishing  mectianisms  to  moni- 
tor compliance  with  this  section  and  such 
regulations,  licenses,  and  orders.  In  ensuring 
such  compliance,  the  President  may  conduct 
investigations,  hold  hearings,  administer 
oaths,  examine  witnesses,  receive  evidence, 
take  depositions,  and  require  by  subpoena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  all  books,  papers,  and 
documents  relating  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestigation. 

(3)  Pdialtiis.— 

(a)  Foa  psasoRs  othxb  thax  ixsivid- 
VALS.— Any  pers<xi.  other  than  an  individual, 
that  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order  Issued  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  tl.000.000. 

(b)  Fob  uhmvibuals.— 

(1)  In  oBiWBAi.— Any  individual  who  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  this  section  or  any 
regulation,  license,  or  order  issued  to  carry 
out  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$60,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(3)  ASDmOMAL  PBKALmS  POR  Cbktaiii  In- 
MVIOOAIS.— 

(a)  In  OBiraBAi.— Whenever  a  person  com- 
mits a  violation  under  subsection  (2)— 

(1>  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  parson  who  knowingly  and  wlU- 
fully  ordered,  authorised,  acquiesced  in.  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  vtolattoo.  and 

(3)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  wUlfuly  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  RBSTBicnoM  on  patmbut  op  pims.— A 
fine  Imposed  under  paragraph  (a)  on  an  in- 


dividual for  an  act  or  practice  constituting  a 
violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  person  committing  the  viola- 
tion itself. 
b.  tebmination  op  pbovhions  op  secnon. 

(1)  Dbtbbiuiiatioii  op  Asolition  op 
Apabthbid.— If  the  President  determines 
that  the  system  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  has  been  abolished,  the  President 
may  submit  that  determination,  and  the 
basis  for  the  determination,  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  Joiirr  Rbsolutioh  Appboviro  Dbtbbmi- 
RATioii.— Upon  the  enactment  of  a  Joint  res- 
olution approving  a  determination  of  the 
President  submitted  to  the  Congress  under 
subsection  (1).  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  all  regulations,  licenses,  and  orders 
issued  to  carry  out  this  section,  shall  termi- 
nate. 

(3)  Obpiritiom.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (1),  the  "abolition  of  apartheid"  shaU 
include— 

(a)  the  repeal  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race;  and 

(b)  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  laws 
that  assures  the  full  national  participation 
of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  life  in  that 
countiT. 

P.  DEPmrnoNa 

For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  UimBD  States  Pbbsor.— The  term 
"United  States  person"  means  any  United 
States  resident  or  national  and  any  domes- 
tic concern  (including  any  permanent  do- 
mestic establishment  of  any  foreign  con- 
cern), and  such  term  includes  a  bank  orga- 
nised under  the  laws  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  SovTH  Apbica.— The  term  "South 
Africa"  includes— 

(a)  The  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

(b)  any  territory  under  the  administra- 
tion, legal  or  illegal,  of  South  Africa,  and 

(c)  the  "bantustans"  or  "homelands",  to 
which  South  African  blacks  are  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  ethnic  origin,  including  the 
Transkel,  Bophuthatswana,  Ciskei,  and 
Venda. 

(3)  FoBBiaii  Appiliatb.— A  "foreign  affili- 
ate" of  a  United  States  person  Is  a  business 
enterprise  located  in  a  foreign  country.  In- 
cluding a  branch,  which  is  controlled  by 
that  United  States  person. 

(4)  CoimoL.- A  United  States  person 
shall  be  presumed  to  control  a  business  en- 
terprise if- 

(a)  the  United  States  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  the  business 
enterprise: 

(b)  the  United  SUtes  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) 25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting 
securities  of  the  business  enterprise,  if  no 
other  person  owns  or  controls  (whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly)  an  equal  or  larger  per- 
centage: 

(c)  the  business  enterprise  Is  operated  by 
the  United  States  person  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  an  exclusive  management  con- 
tract: 

(d)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  business  enterprise 
are  also  members  of  the  comparable  govern- 
ing body  of  the  United  States  person: 

(e)  the  United  States  person  has  authority 
to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  business  enter- 
prise: or 

(f )  the  United  States  person  has  authority 
to  appoint  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
business  enterprise. 


(5)  Loan.— The  term  "loan"  includes  an 
extension  of  credit  as  defined  in  section 
301(h)  of  the  Credit  Control  Act  (13  U.S.C. 
1901(h)). 

(6)  Bank.— The  term  "bank"  means— 

(a)  any  depository  institution  as  defined  in 
section  19(bKlKA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  461(bKlKA)). 

(b)  any  corporation  organised  under  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  eiletseq.). 

(c)  any  corporation  having  an  agreement 
or  undertaking  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  section  25  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.),  and 

(d)  any  bank  holding  company  as  defined 
in  section  2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1»5«  (13  U.S.C.  1843(a) >. 

(7)  BDsnnss  EirrBBPBisB.— The  term 
"business  enterprise"  means  any  organiza- 
tion, association,  branch,  or  venture  which 
exists  for  profitmaklng  purposes  or  to  oth- 
erwise secure  economic  advantage. 

(8)  Bbamcm.— The  term  "branch"  means 
the  operations  or  activities  conducted  by  a 
person  in  a  different  location  in  Its  own 
name  rather  than  through  an  Incorporated 
entity. 

b.  appucabiuty  to  evasions  OP  act. 

This  section  and  the  regulations  Issued  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  apply  to  any 
person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be  un- 
dertaken any  transactions  or  activity  with 
the  Intent  to  evade  this  section  or  such  reg- 
ulations. 

H.  CON8TRUCTION  OP  SECTION. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  constituting  any  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  homelands  refeired  to 
in  sulMection  F(3Kc)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Hir.  President,  last 
Thursday.  March  21,  1985.  the  South 
African  police  fired  into  an  unarmed 
crowd  of  black  people,  killing  at  least 
19  individuals  and  wounding  scores 
more.  It  is  both  ironic  and  tragic  that 
this  massacre  (xxurred  on  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Sharpeville  Massacre. 

In  response  to  this  most  recent  vio- 
lence in  South  Africa.  Senator 
WucKXB  and  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
the.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Ldgar, 
and  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  Senator  Peu.,  asldng  the 
committee  to  consider  an  amendment 
to  this  year's  Foreign  Assistance  Au- 
thorization Act.  The  amendment  that 
we  are  proposing  would,  if  enacted, 
prohibit  all  new  bank  loans  to  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa  and  to 
government  entities.  We  have  urged 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  take 
up  this  amendment  today  or  tomorrow 
as  they  noark  up  this  legislation. 

We  believe  that  U.S.  persons  should 
not  be  i>ermitted  to  extend  credit  to 
the  South  African  Oovemment  or  to 
any  South  African  Oovemment  enti- 
tles. We  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  not  finance  a  government  that 
massacres  its  own  citizens. 

Twenty-six  American  banks  have  al- 
ready adopted  a  policy  prohibiting 
bank  loans  to  the  South  African 
public  sector.  Among  those  haiika  are: 
Bank  of  America.  Chemical  Bank, 
Bankers  Trust,  First  National  Bank  of 
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Boston.  Fi^  National  Bank  of  Atlan- 
ta, and.  laie  last  year.  Citibank.  I  read 
in  this  morning's  Boston  Globe  that 
the  Bank  iof  Boston  has  now  Joined 
these  other  banks,  announcing  yester- 
day that  iti  would  stop  making  loans  to 
private  fiims  and  to  banks  in  that 
country.    | 

In  1984,1  loans  outstanding  to  the 
South  African  public  sector  by  all  U.S. 
banks  totaled  $374  million.  This  repre- 
sents a  decline  in  UJS.  bank  financing 
of  the  Soath  African  sector  by  more 
than  50  percent.  It  is  now  time  to  end 
U.S.  financing  of  the  apartheid  regime 
altogether! 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  urge  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  move 
swiftly  and  decisively  on  this  issue.  It 
will  send  an  important  signal  to  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa  and  to  all 
the  people  of  South  Africa  that  the 
United  States  opposes  apartheid  and 
will  no  longer  sit  by  passively  while 
the  South  African  regime  continues  its 
racist  polities. 

I  ask  ulianlmous  consent  that  the 
text  of  o^  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Racoiio.    I 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordeted  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  a4  follows: 

UJS.  Sbhatb. 
HtuAinaton.  DC,  MarOi  22. 19SS. 
Hon.  RicBAko  Ldgab. 
Hon.  CLAnoBm  Pbll. 
Senate  rore^gn  RelaHotu  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate;.  Waahington,  DC 

Dbab  DidK  abd  Claibobbb:  We  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  there  be  a  swift  re- 
tftonae  from  the  United  SUtes  to  the  vio- 
lence that  took  the  lives  of  so  many  black 
people  in  SfmQi  Africa  yesterday.  For  that 
reason,  we  |are  writing  to  rcQuest  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  agree 
to  considen  as  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Authorisation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  one  part  of  the  legislation  that 
we  Introdu^  earlier  this  Haoatb  in  the 
AnU-ApartHeid  Act  of  1985. 

We  are  etvelosing  a  proposed  amendment 
that  would^  if  enacted,  prohibit  new  bank 
loans  by  Utilted  SUtes  persons  to  the  gov- 
emmrat  ai  South  Africa  or  any  of  iU  enti- 
ties. We  wit  be  introductng  this  amendment 
on  the  ftoof  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  we  go 
into  session  next  wedL  It  is  our  understand- 
Ing  that  your  committee  will  be  marking  up 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorisation  Act 
for  fiscal  y«ar  1988  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day of  nex^  week.  We  would  be  grateful  if 
the  Committee  would  agree  to  consider  this 
amendment  to  that  legislation  at  that  time. 
Sincerely 

LOWBLL  P.  Wbickbb.  Jr. 
Edwabd  M.  Kbbjibbi. 
CablLetdi, 
Alam  Cbahbtoii, 

JOHH 


ment  Ethics  on  Tuesday.  April  2.  at 
9:30  aon.  in  room  366  of  the  Dirluen 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 

SUBCOlOCnpBB  OH  OVBBSIOBT  OP  GOVBBIfllBBT 


Mr.  CdHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  annoifice  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Oovemment  Management 
Subcomniittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Oversighi  of  the  Office  of  Oovem- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


OR  the  juoiciabt 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  26,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COUaTTEB  OR  IRTELUGBR(X 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Soiate.  on  Tuesday,  March  26. 1985.  in 
closed  session,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  fiscal  year  1986,  intelligence 
budget.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OOmOTTEB  OR  POBBIGR  RBLATIORS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  26.  1985.  to 
marie  up  the  fiscal  year  1986  foreign 
assistance  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUaCOlfMITTEB  OH  WBSIBHH  HEXISPHEBE 
APPAIB8 

Ml.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
lAtrch  26.  1985,  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  foreign  assistance  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COiaaTTEB  OH  THE  JtmiCIABT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  26,  to  consider  and 
take  action  on  pending  committee 
business  including  nominations  and 
commemorative  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


'  MISSING  CHILDREN 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  Imow,  the  sad  and  haunting  crisis 
of  missing  children  is  important  to  me. 
I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  ot>serve 
that  assistance  is  now  forthcoming 
from  other  quarters.  I  am  particularly 


gratified   to   see   private   sector   and 
media  involvement  on  ttUs  matter. 

A  missing  ctiildren's  public  service 
campaign  is  being  launched  in  the 
Washington.  DC  metropolitan  area. 
Metromedia  (WTTG/Cnannel  5.  in 
Washington.  DC).  Mobil  OU  Corp.. 
and  the  Acacia  Group  will  Join  togeth- 
er in  1  year-long  effort  to  help  locate 
missing  children  and  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

Three  1-hour  specials,  daily  missing 
children  reports  and  himdreds  of  in- 
formational messages  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  area's  TV  view- 
ers. Photos  of  missing  children  will  be 
posted  in  MobU  service  stations, 
schools,  and  libraries.  The  daily  miss- 
ing children's  reports  will  highlight 
local  and  national  cases  with  viewers 
being  vm^  to  call  the  toll  free 
number  at  the  National  Center  for 
Ml«wlng  and  Exploited  Children  with 
information  on  any  of  these  children. 
Infomercials  broadcast  50  times  per 
month  will  consist  of  helpful  tips  and 
guidelines  on  how  to  prevent  child  ab- 
duction, what  to  do  if  a  child  is  miss- 
ing and  where  to  seek  help. 

Children  are  our  greatest  natural  re- 
source. Because  they  have  no  vote  and 
no  lobby,  they  have  gone  unrepresent- 
ed in  the  past.  I  am  hi^ipy  to  see  the 
tide  is  turning.  Through  the  commit- 
ment and  involvement  of  stations  like 
WTTG  and  corporations  like  MobU 
and  Acacia,  we  are  making  great 
progress.  Only  through  such  coopera- 
tion and  participation  can  the  Ameri- 
can public  be  made  aware  of  the  tragic 
situation  that  exists.  With  teamworic 
we  can  succeed  in  making  our  children 
safe. 

I  ask  that  a  press  release  issued  by 
channel  5,  WTTG.  and  Mobile  Oil 
Corp.,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  press  release  follows: 

"Sbcbbt  Cbibs"  Spbcial  or  WTTG. 

TCBSDAT,  MABCR  28.  AT  9  PJt. 

Washirctor.  DC,  March  4. 1985.— WTTO, 
Channel  5.  will  begin  its  yearlong  commit- 
ment to  M'M <"g  Children  with  the  first  of 
three,  prime-time  locally  produced  specials. 
"Secret  Cries."  Tuesday.  March  38  from  9  to 
lOpjn. 

"Secret  Cries"  focuses  on  the  personal 
Uves  of  families  caught  up  in  the  tragedy  of 
stranger  atiductions,  parental  kidnapping, 
and  runaways.  The  information  shared  in 
this  powerful  one-hour  special  could  help 
prevent  future  tragedies. 

This  program  will  reveal  what  dangera 
exist  for  kids  who  runaway  from  home,  why 
they  run.  and  bow  they  are  sometimes  lured 
into  a  seemingly  harmless  but  often  fatal 
trap. 

"Secret  Cries"  will  answer  the  most  asked 
question.  "Who  are  these  people  that 
molest  our  children?"  They  are  called  pedo- 
philes. 

Parents  will  learn  how  to  spot  a  pedophile 
and  measures  to  take  to  prevent  their  child 
from  l>ecoming  a  target.  "Secret  Cries"  will 
Include  a  segment  with  a  formerly  convicted 
pedophile  who  is  curraitly  under  rehabiliU- 
tlon. 
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Cbannel  S  reporter.  Jadde  Stone,  who  for  services  to  the  homeless  shows  no  S.      595— A     BIII<     TO     PROVIDE 

betsn  slrtaic  s  weekly  wries  on  kidnapped,  gigm  of  decreasing.  RELIEF  FOR  CERTAIN  DESERT 

aSlrSf  JSTlTeSSSSef  llo'S' J^  ^  the  dty  of  T«x,m.  In  my  home  ENTRYMEN  IN  IDAHO 

Joomkllat  and  aa  a  parent  during  her  ezten-  State  of  Washington.  h<Hneless  indl-  «  Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President,  on 

atve  Involvement  with  miaaing  children.  vlduals  are  survlvins  on  food  salvaged  March  6,  1985  I  introduced  S.  595,  a 

Aa  a  aupporter  and  the  orldnal  aponaor  of  from  supermarket  dumpaters  and  are  bill  to  provide  relief  for  certain  desert 

the  ICtataK  Chlldrena  Act  of  1M2.  Florida  sleeping  the  night  In  appliance  cartons  entrymen  In  Idaho.  At  that  time  I  did 

Sl^5^1i2^!5^^'iSl!2i^Ii2ii  »nd  make^*lft  huts  made  of  card-  not   ask   to   have   It   read   Into   the 

wnai  naa  neen  oone  ana  wnat  can  ana  neeas    ^       ^  •_           ««        i        <  m ^•vKta*. 

to  be  done  to  protect  the  naUon-s  mlaainc  board  boxes.  Homeless  families  many  I*KO«£_,^     ^     ^  ^^,    ^,       ^     .  _  ^ 

and  exploited  chUdren.  "There  is  nothing  headed  by  single  women,  are  joining  B«r.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 

more  important  to  otir  country  than  our  the  mentally  ill,  the  unemployed,  and  S.  595  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

greatest  national  resource,  our  children."  older  men  with  alcohol  problems  at  The  bill  follows: 

a^Hawklna.  "With  t«imwork  we  can  sue-  t^e  doors  of  missions  and  emergency  a  505 

^'^^^Z^H^^JXi^V!!^  «««♦-  «„  shelters.  A  family  of  10  Indochlnese  Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houee  of 

t^S^jS^^^D^a^Vr^N^  refugees  was  found  Uving  in  a  car  in  RepretentaHvet  of  the   United  State,  of 

tional  Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  the  parking  lot  of  a  Tacoma  hospital,  d*"*!^ ^n^S^^h^  anembled.  That  the 

Children  will  discuss  the  many  uses  of  the  Although  we  are  enjoying  a  nation-  ^??f*^Tir  ^Jt^.,.^    .„h    ™«*.^i„. 

SS"^^rc^^?1.Sra^":S?eSSS?-  ll**' J~"°"i^ ''If  ^^^   °\  *"°»*'^  d^  iSfLtS  S^dah'TldSSfS^ta 

^  i^\3S^  in^^S.^^^SS;  ***"****  Strength,  It  has  yet  to  reach  .^ecUon  3  of  this  Act.  made  pursuant  to  the 

SiSl?^Sl^?ciS^a^5S3dS^  these  people.  Act  enUtled  "An  Art  to  pro^le  for  the  sale 

inghouse  of  information  on  effecUve  state  The  cities  In  the  Stote  of  Washing-  '^,^!^,^;S^S^^f***S-,'^7^^ 

and  federal  legislation  to  protert  chUdren.  ton   are  striving   to   meet   the   need  ™f  •.♦•SSfT^SLZSIX  Lifl  .Lh  h.;;;^ 

Most  tanportanuy  the  center  provides  a  tou-  through  Increased  shelter  services  and  2ir'!J!2;i,^?^^ -^SSSt^d  J[^' 

heenumberfortheu«.ofindlviduaUwl«  proposals    to    rehabilitate    hotels    as  £^ i^^SSl^ S th?lSe{^ o?3ie 

STtSS^teSlL^Sn^ve.!^^?.^  »»»''^  houses  for  the  mentally  Ul.  S2?ri^,SS^  hoXTSffion  S 

Sr<*UA  T^^b^  taTSw^3-M75;  The  Washington  SUte  Legislature  Is  ulaUonspromiUoted  pursuant  to  sertlon  7 

and  In  D.C.  634-MM.  considering  funding  for  basic  survival  "  '"*  *<=*  **'  uac.  sm); 

Channel  5  producers  and  reporters  have  services.  .ifiT**  '•?'^-  ««  «''«|«"''ely  »«>; 

SS^*SS^S;rSr^S;j*2.^SS  WemtheFederalOovermnentmust  ?2S  !Ste'r[ke'1^JJie^err2?w^'SS 

at  times  even  startle  moat  viewera.  '***■  t***  many  first-rate  programs  oper-  ment.  proof  and  final  payment  for  such  en- 

ated  by  local  governments  and  private  ^««  **«  made,  without  giving  the  entry- 

Mo«LToSpoinoaMissiiioCRiu»n  charlUble  organizaUons.  Last  month,  "*°,;?SL?SSS^f  «!i?h^'fiL^ 

CxM,*.oH  I  tatroduced  comprehensive  legislation  "'Jj'SSSSfoflSlI^SSn.tries 

PAnvAX.  Va.— MobU  Oil  Corporation  an-  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  the  ^^u  harsh  and  unfair,  and  resulted  in  for- 
nounoed  It  would  cosponsor  a  year-long  homeless.    This    bill,    the    "Homeless  feiture  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  developed 
effort  in  .»>«  Washington.  D.C.,  area  to  help  Housing  Assistance  Act."  S.  394.  Joint-  entries  and  the  monies  paid  for  the  land; 
locate  missing  children  and  incrmae  public  j     gponsored  by  Senator  Mothihaii  <*'  ««*  entrymen  have  fulfilled  the  re- 
awareness  of  the  scope  oi  the  problem.  „„,m    .^.kii.k    th*.^   »>».i«»i>   r»w»!  quiremente  of  the  Desert  Land  Art  in  all  re- 

MobU  will  worit  with  WTTO/Channei  5  wo«»ld  ^^*^^  three  separate  pro-  ^^J^^^  tSa^uSi  holding  llmiuuon 

and  the  Acacia  Oroup  to  bring  three  one-  grams,  to  provide  emergency  food  and  regulations;  and                   ^^ 

hour  specials,  dally  missing  children  reporu  shelter,  to  assist  in  the  renovaUon  or  (5)  ,uch  entrymen.  or  their  heln  or  delv- 

and  hundreds  of  informational  messages  to  conversion  of  buildings  to  use  as  emer-  sees,  should  have  the  entries  reinstated  and 

theattenUOTO*  ^  TVv!!![f?'  S^2^  «ency  shelter,  and  to  support  transl-  qualify  for  Issuance  of  patents  to  carry  out 

fSSl?^2iS^J^»,^.52r^^«^M2!l;  tional  housing,  the  missing  link  In  as-  "»«  obJecUvea  of  the  Deaert  I^nd  Art. 

ttons.  schools,  and  Ubrari^  and  some  MobU  l!^  w  J^J^J!^^                     ♦»,«  tranal-  Sk.  2.  The  names  of  the  entrymen.  and 

dMters  are  appearing  in  TV  spou  on  various  ^Ing  homel«»  prople  to  the  t^  the  serial  numbers  of  the  desert  land  entries 

aspecu  of  the  campaign.  Uon  to  Independent  Uving.  This  bUl  generally    known    as    the    "SaUor    Creek 

The  Mmpal^  wlUbeglnjnieaday,  March  would  retain  the  existing  emergency  projert".  to  which  this  Art  appUes,  are  as 

as.  with  the  airing  or   Secret  Cries,    a  spe-  food    and    shelter    program    woridng  follows: 

dal  on  the  overaU  problem  andthe  need  for  through  a  naUonal  network  of  private  Bur««i  of  LukI 

the  entire  community  to  become  involved.  „„,„„r.^      „«™..i-.*i«„-       .i«k»,. Jh  »ure«i  01 1^ 

Subaequoit  speciala  and  mcHagcs  will  offer  voluntary      organlsaUons.      although  MvMcement 

advice  to  both  parenta  and  children  on  how  shifting     its     agency     admlnigtration  Entryman                          serial  Number 

to  deal  with  strangers  and  how  to  keep  chll-  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage-    O.  Patrick  Morris Idaho  013830 

drensafe.  ment  Agency  to  the  Department  of    i??*"?-^V* Ir?°«J!S^ 

•Over  one  and  a  half  million  children  dls-  Housing  and  Urban  Development.             f^J^  ^fi*'' J^°  """2S 

appear  every  year,"  said  Joe  B.  Hlntcm.  _.^^..      .  .  '~"*^  ««i/«.«*i.              LyieD.  Roth Idaho 013907 

MobO's  vice  president  for  UA  Marketing.  ^^  authorising  these  programs  on  a  vera  M.  Noble  (Now  Bait- 

"This  is  a  "n **""*'  tragedy.  It's  time  for  all  3-year  basis  and  providing  for  transl-       sor) „ Idaho  014126 

of  us  to  recognise  the  problem  and  work  to-  tlon  of  administrative  responsibilities    Chariene  a  Baltxor Idaho  014138 

gether  to  solve  it.  Not  only  are  chQdren  a  to  HUD.  which  has  expertise  In  public    George  R.  Baltsor Idaho  014139 

vulnerable  group  that  deserves  our  protec-  housing   this  blD  will  make  more  ere-  •^<»'*°  ^  Morris  (deceased) .        Idaho  014130 

Uon.  they  are  our  naUonsfuture."»  ^^j^^    „.„    p,    Vt&^nl    funding    and  il^J^°^ri^"TXr       M»»>°«"»*» 

^^— ^—  permit  long-range  planning  to  provide       ceased) Idaho  014350 

NATIONAL  HOMELESS  more  effectively  for  the  needs  of  the    imio  Axelsen Idaho  014261 

AWAIUSNESS  DAT  homeless.                                                      Peggy  Axelsen Idaho  014253 

•  Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  Sic.  3.  (a)  The  desert  land  entries  identl- 
Mareh  21  was  designated  "National  in  making  the  Congress  and  the  fled  in  secUon  3  of  this  Art  are  hereby  reln- 
Homelea  Awareness  Day"  by  the  Na-  Nation  aware  of  the  plight  of  these  "tateA  The  entr^en.  or  the  heirs  or  devl- 
Uonal  CoaUtion  for  the  Homeless.  The  most  unfortunate  members  of  our  '^)°l^Sii"!Sfi^Sr'whi^~i.  nro- 
problem  of  homeless  Americans  re-  community.  I*t  us  resolve  that  Con-  hlblted  by  the  8«aetaiyof  the  interior  pur- 
mains  an  urgent  crisis.  The  numbers  gress  will  address  the  needs  of  the  ,uant  to  regulaUons  under  secUon  7  of  the 
ccmtinue  to  grow,  their  suffering  con-  homeless  now.«  Art  (43  n.S.C.  329)  within  six  months  after 
tlnues  to  intensify,  and  the  demand  the  date  of  enartment  of  this  Act;  and 


m 


March  26).  1985 

(3)  resubmit  final  proof  of  reclamation 
and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  accordance 
with  the  prolrisions  of  section  7  of  the  Art 
(43  n.ac.  Sa#)  before  December  31. 1988. 

(b)  The  Sfcretary  of  the  Interior  aball 
issue  patents:  to  the  entryman  named  in  sec- 
tion 3.  or  th^lr  heirs  or  devisees  upon  com- 
pliance with  (he  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  sul^mlsslon  of  satisfactory  final 
proof.  J 

Sic.  4.  Novwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  property  riidat  i»1or  to  Issu- 
ance of  a  patent  to  the  land  of  any  entry- 
man  identified  in  sertlon  3  of  this  Art,  or 
the  heln  or  devisees  of  any  such  entryman 
whose  entry  Is  reinstated  In  aooordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act,  shall  be  a  personal 
right.  Inheritable  but  not  ssjignahle.  Any 
such  entry  may  be  mortgaged  in  the  manner 
permitted  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  securing  repayment  of  monies  bor- 
rowed for  ddvelopment  of  the  entry  or  for 
farm  operatjbig  or  crop  production  ex- 
penses.* 
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stop  at  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  reach  across  the  ootaa 
to  help  these  children  in  need.* 


Sting 


UNIVERSITY 
AID     KOREAN 


JACKSONyiLLE'S 
HOSPITAL  TO 
CHILDREN 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  generous  actions  of 
several  dtlcens  of  my  home  State  of 
Florida.  After  the  inspiring  example 
that  Presioent  and  BIrs.  Reagan  set 
last  year  upon  their  return  from 
Korea  wlthi  two  small  children  in  need 
of  correctl^  heart  surgery,  the  admin- 
istration Btid  staff  of  Jacksonville's 
University  Hospital  has  decided  to 
donate  their  time  and  any  resources 
necessary  Do  make  this  surgery  avaO- 
able  to  other  Korean  children  who  re- 
qiilreit. 

I  would  also  like  to  qiecifically 
praise  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hugh  Jones 
of  Jacksonville,  a  long-time  friend  and 
ally  of  the  ^ple  of  Korea,  who  origi- 
nally apprtiached  the  hospital  request- 
ing the  donation  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  Uie  hoq>ital's  resources  for 
five  such  operations.  As  a  memorial  to 
the  son  of  one  of  his  company's  offi- 
cers who  died  at  the  age  of  18  due  to 
congestive  i  heart  disease,  Mr.  Jones 
contacted  ihe  hospital,  which  readily 
agreed  to  djonate  the  facilities.  Doctors 
and  nurses  ;who  will  be  participating  In 
the  operations  have  volunteered  their 
time,  whil^  a  foundation  of  Rotary 
Intematioital  has  donated  the  neces- 
sary expenkes  for  the  children's  trans- 
portation. All  reserve  our  heartfelt 
congratulations  and  thanks. 

Since  there  are  over  1.000  Korean 
children  1^  need  of  this  corrective 
heart  surgery,  a  surgical  process  that 
is  not  yet  4vailable  In  Korea,  Universi- 
ty Hospital  and  its  staff  cannot  fight 
this  problein  alone.  It  is  our  hope  that 
other  hosiitals.  in  Florida  and  across 
the  country,  take  up  the  cause  as  their 
own.  Throughout  the  history  of  our 
great  Natl^  it  has  been  this  Q>irit  of 
voluntarisn  that  has  martied  our 
dedication^ to  our  fellow  men.  I  say 
there  is  nol  reason  that  this  spirit  must 


A  NEW  DIMENSION  TO 
ABORTION 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
modem  sonogram  technology  has 
indeed  added  a  new  and  disturbing  di- 
mension to  the  abortion  controversy. 
Dr.  Bernard  Nathanson's  film  "The 
Silent  Scream"  has  allowed  us  aU  to 
view,  through  ultrasound  imaging,  the 
deliberate  dismemberment  of  a  child 
in  the  womb.  We  can  even  measure 
the  accelerated  heartbeat  of  the  child 
during  the  dismemberment  procedure. 
Subsequently,  we  have  heard  argu- 
ments aimed  at  discrediting  this  evi- 
dence. Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Bernard  Nathanson 
which  appeared  in  the  March  21, 1985. 
USA  Today  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 

The  article  follows. 

iKamT  Tone  The  Suxbt  Sckxah 

(Dr.  Bonard  Nathanson.  58.  a  former 
abortionist  turned  antiabortion  crusader,  is 
narrator  of  the  controversial  film  The 
Silent  Scream,  which  shows  the  abortion  of 
a  13-week-old  fetus.  He  practices  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  In  New  York.  He  was  Inter- 
viewed by  ITSA  TODAY'S  Kristin  Clark.) 

ABOanOll'S  PAIM  IS  PELT  BT  CHILD  DT  THE 

worn 

USA  TOBAT.  You  say  that  your  film.  The 
Silent  Scream,  shows  what  happens  inside 
the  womb  durteg  an  abortion.  What  does  an 
abortion  look  like  from  "the  victim's  van- 
tage point,"  as  you  put  It? 

Natramsom.  First,  the  victim  sees  a 
numbn*  of  terrifying  instruments  being 
poked  into  the  uterus.  The  child  scoots 
away  from  the  instruments,  its  heart  rate 
speeds  up,  and  the  child  thrashes  around. 
Then,  the  amniotic  sac  is  ruptured  and  the 
amniotic  fluid  is-dralned  away. 

USA  ToDAT.  Then? 

NATHAinoir.  And  then  the  suction  Instru- 
ment can — and  does— come  in  dlrert  contart 
with  the  child.  It  clamps  on  the  child  and 
begins  to  tear  apart  the  extremities  of  the 
body.  That's  what  an  abortion  looks  like 
from  the  victim's  vantage  point. 

DSA  ToBAT.  Does  the  fetus  feel  pain  at 
that  point? 

Naxkabsor.  There  Is  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  it  feels  pain.  Many  people  take 
Issue  with  that.  They  say  the  fetus  can't 
feel  pain,  that  aU  it's  feeling  is  a  reflex.  But 
that's  what  pain  is— a  reflex.  Although  the 
upborn  child  is  Incapable  of  writing  on  the 
waU  of  the  uterua,  "Help  me;  I'm  in  pain." 
the  reactions  of  the  child  strongly  indicate 
that  this  child  is  experiencing  pain. 

USA  Today.  How  can  you  be  sure  that  the 
fetus  is  teacting  to  pain?  Couldn't  the  fetal 
movtment  you  describe  be  reflexive? 

Naxraiisoh.  If  you  Infllrt  pain  on  a  rabbit, 
you  know  the  animal  is  experiencing  pain, 
even  though  it  cannot  make  a  sound.  It  re- 
sponds with  the  appropriate  reflexes;  its 
heart  rate  veeds  up;  it  tries  to  escape— Just 
like  the  child  does  In  the  womb  during  the 
abortion.  We  have  to  infer  from  Its  reaction 
exactly  what  is  happening  to  it — that  it  is 
experienctaig  pain.  The  same  applies  to  the 
human  imbom. 

USA  Today.  As  a  former  director  of  one  of 
the  largest  abortion  clinics  in  the  world,  you 


are  responsible  for  almort  75.000  abortions. 
How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

NATHAiraoiL  I  regret  them  deeply.  In  those 
days.  I  was  acting  out  of  conviction,  but  out 
of  itnorance  as  well.  I  have  deep  regret  for 
that,  but  I  don't  carry  an  Insupportable 
burden  of  guUt 

USA  Today.  During  the  time  you  were 
performing  abortions,  what  experience  do 
you  remember  most? 

Natbamsoh.  One  image  that  still  has  a 
lasting  Impression  on  me  is  the  number  of 
recidivists  I  saw  come  into  the  abortion 
Clinic— the  number  of  repeaters  who  came 
in  over  and  over  again. 

USA  Today.  You've  drastically  changed 
your  position  on  abortion,  first  supporting 
abortion,  now  opposing  it.  What  made  you 
change? 

Nathaksoh.  There  was  no  sudden  eplidia- 
ny— no  '<«"""g  revelation.  It  was  the  accu- 
mulation of  data  over  a  period  of  years  and 
the  explosion  of  medical  technology.  With 
the  development  and  refinement  of  the  elec- 
tronic fetal  heart  monitoring  system,  ultra- 
sound, and  fetal  biochemistry,  it  flnally 
began  to  dawn  oh  me  that  this  was  another 
perMm— another  human  being. 

USA  Today.  The  word  "viability  is  often 
used  in  discussions  about  abortion.  When  is 
a  fetus  'viable"? 

Nathahsok.  Everybody  is  viable— Includ- 
ing every  unborn  child  at  any  stage  of  preg- 
nancy. They're  all  viable. 

USA  Today.  Even  at  the  mtmient  of  con- 
ception? 

Nathamsoh.  Even  at  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. Every  human  being,  bom  or 
unborn.  Is  viable.  Viability  depends  on 
today's  state  of  technology.  What  was  not 
viable  during  my  years  as  a  medical  student 
is  viable  today.  Five  years  ago,  William 
Schroeder— the  artificial  heart  recipients 
would  not  have  been  viable.  Today,  he's  per- 
fectly viable. 

USA  Today.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  Su- 
pr«ne  C^ourt  ruled  abortion  legal.  Do  you 
think  It  will  ever  be  illegal? 

Natbamsoh.  Yes.  ^X^th  the  appointment  of 
two  or  three  new  Supreme  Court  Justices  by 
President  Reagan,  the  infamous  Jloe  vs. 
Wade  decision  wHl  be  reversed. 

USA  Today.  How  do  you  respond  to  the 
argument  that  wi^fctTig  abortion  Illegal  will 
lead  to  more  back-alley,  do-it-yourself  abor- 
tions? 

Nathamsoii.  What  wiU  ham>en  is  that 
women  who  are  absolutely  insistait  on  abor- 
tion WiU  buy  some  pUl  dr  suppository  on  the 
blacft  martlet— that  kind  of  pOl  is  available 
toitey— take  it  home,  and  have  an  abortion 
in  the  bathroom.  There  will  be  no  abortian- 
Ists  involved,  no  perforations  of  the  uterus, 
no  infections,  or  anything  else.  The  old 
bloodied  coat  hangn*  is  an  anartutmlsm— It's 
dead.  It's  no  longer  an  effective  symboL 

USA  Today.  So  you  think  that  women  can 
understand  this  Issue  more  clearly  by  put- 
ting themselves  In  the  victim's  place? 

Nathahsoii.  Of  course!  When  we  talk 
about  nuclear  war,  for  example,  all  of  us 
pirture  in  our  minds  the  scarred,  vaporixed 
people  in  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  That's 
what  we  see  when  we  think  of  nuclear  war— 
the  huge  mushroom  doud.  the  terror  and 
unspeakable  slaughter  which  followed.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  Vietnam  War.  We 
could  not  put  an  end  to  that  war  until  we 
began  to  see  the  vtrtims  on  our  living  room 
television  screen  every  night.  It  was  only 
then  that  the  anti-war  movement  really  cli- 
maxed and  public  opinion  rose  up  to  stop 
that  war.* 
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LINE-ITEM  VETO 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8. 1985,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ran  another  editorial  endorsing  the 
proposed  line-item  veto  and  inviting 
the  opponents  of  that  proposal  to 
defend  the  status  quo.  I  found  the  edi- 
torial's arguments  in  favor  of  the  item 
veto  particularly  misleading,  and  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  with  a  letter 
to  the  editor  on  March  11.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  letter  to  the  editor  has  not 
been  printed.  Since  we  are  likely  to 
face  a  decision  on  this  Important 
policy  issue  at  some  point  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  I  want  to  share 
the  letter  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  March 
8  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  enti- 
tled "Mr.  Reagan's  Item  Veto  "  and  my 
letter  in  response  to  that  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal.  Btar.  8, 

1985] 

Mb.  Riaoah's  iTDf  Veto 

Here  Is  how  a  presidential  Une-item  veto 
workK 

On  Tuesday,  congressional  Democrats 
sent  the  White  House  s  farm  bailout  bill 
that  they  said  would  increase  outla.vs  by 
$429  million  over  the  next  few  yean.  The 
White  House  said  Tuesday  the  blU  would  In- 
crease federal  spending  by  $1  billion  to  $3 
billion.  By  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  spend- 
ing bill's  actual  cost  to  the  nation's  taxpay- 
ers was  quite  clear.  It  would  be  $0.00. 

The  bOl  U  dead,  kUled  by  what  may  be 
fairly  regarded  >s  a  line-item  veto. 

We  and  others,  noUbly  Sen.  Mack  Mat- 
tlngly  of  Georgia,  have  been  arguing  recent- 
ly that  inverting  line-item  veto  authority  In 
the  prealdeiicy  would  be  the  most  produc- 
tive, efflcient  and  feasible  way  to  restore  ra- 
tionality to  the  federal  spending  process. 
Sen.  Mattlngly  now  has  a  bill,  with  nearly 
SO  bipartisan  co-sponsors,  that  would  give 
the  item  veto  a  two-year  triaL  It  is  not  often 
that  a  public-policy  proposal  receives  such  a 
clean  chance  to  dononstrate  its  attributes 
and  probable  effects,  but  the  Reagan  farm 
veto  did  Just  that. 

Though  attached  to  an  African  aid  bill, 
the  farm  bailout  was  for  practical  purposes 
a  single,  clearly  targeted  appropriation. 
That  Is  what  Mr.  Reagan  vetoed,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  Now  compare  this 
veto  with  the  one  Mr.  Reagan  would  tiave 
been  required  to  cast  last  year  against  the 
appropriation  bill  for  "agriculture,  rural  de- 
velopmoit  and  related  agencies." 

There  were  well  over  100  individual  spend- 
ing categories  in  that  bill,  ranging  from  all 
the  various  farm  credit  programs,  food 
stamps  and  related  welfare  spending,  on 
through  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
It  added  up  to  a  single.  $30-blUlon  lump  of 
federal  spending.  As  with  the  other  12  mul- 
tibillion-dollar  appropriation  bills,  a  presi- 
dent is  required  either  to  veto  the  whole 
thing  or  let  It  pass.  The  expansion  and  com- 
plexity of  the  federal  role  has  made  the  cur- 
rent veto  power  indiscriminate  and  obsolete. 
The  Item  veto  would  be  precise,  discriminate 
and  effective. 

The  president  and  Congress  are  now 
spending  $900  billion  annually  on  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  programs  that  few  Ameri- 
cans know  exist  or  rarely  see.  When  the 
budget  dust  cleats,  the  average  voter  today 


is  very  hard  put  to  make  an  Informed  Judg- 
ment about  who  exactly  decided  to  spend 
money  on  what.  With  an  item  veto,  the 
president  could  lx>th  take  the  heat  for 
spending  cuts  and  sharpen  public  debate 
over  Individual  spending  decisions. 

Such  a  need  was  made  abundantly  clear 
this  week  by  the  activities  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  On  Tuesday  the  oata- 
mlttee  voted  a  huge  cut  In  defense  spending. 
And  the  next  day  they  resumed  fattening 
the  domestic  accounts  and  trading  pork. 
Farm  spending  went  up  $6  billion.  Tbe 
president's  plan  to  end  a  brain-dead  pro- 
gram like  rural  eleptrlfleation  was  reversed. 
Fritz  Boilings,  the  great  defense  cutter  and 
heretofore  imknown  train  buff,  stoutly  de- 
fended the  committee's  decision  to  continue 
Amtrak  subsidies.  More  aid  for  urban  devel- 
opment and  mass  transit  was  whooped 
through.  By  noon  yesterday,  Louisiana's 
Sen.  Bennett  Johnston  was  mocking  "this 
mating  dance  of  spending  cuts"  and  assert- 
ing the  IneviUbllty  of  a  tax  increase.  This  is 
the  status  quo,  and  we  invite  opponents  of 
the  Item  veto  to  come  forth  and  defend  it. 

These  opponenU  say  Capitol  Hill  will 
simply  cast  spedal-lnterest  votes  and  let  the 
president  clean  up  the  mess,  encouraging 
political  irresponsibility.  But  in  Tuesday's 
House  vote  on  the  farm  bailout,  65  members 
of  the  House  switched  their  votes  to  oppose 
the  bill,  suggesting  it's  more  likely  that 
presidential  leadership  will  tip  many  fence- 
sitters  toward  responsibility.  Similarly,  we 
suspect  that  if  the  item  veto  existed,  tbe 
budget  committee  wouldn't  be  wasting  its 
time  bogged  down  in  sludge  like  Amtrak. 

The  item  veto  won't  make  the  acrimony  of 
budget  politics  disappear,  but  it  will  make  it 
more  productive  by  forcing  tough  and  seri- 
ous political  decisions.  Both  the  president 
and  Congress  would  have  to  work  more 
closely  to  cuts  deals  over  their  priorities.  In 
a  sense,  the  person  who  holds  the  key  to  all 
this  is  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole. 

The  more  intense  politics  of  the  Item  veto 
would  put  a  special  burden  on  the  congres- 
sional leadership.  But  we  suspect  Bfr.  Dole 
Is  precisely  tbe  person  who  holds  the  politi- 
cal skills  needed  to  make  the  item  veto  work 
in  a  way  that  gives  all  players  a  chance  to 
benefit.  The  scheduling  of  a  debate  and  vote 
on  the  Mattlngly  bill  Is  In  Mr.  Dole's  hands. 
After  a  week  that  witnessed  both  a  success 
ful  presidential  item  veto  and  the  break- 
down of  the  budget  committee,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Mattlngly  bill  deserves  the  Senate's 
highest  priority. 

CouariB  OM  ApmoFBiAnom. 
WaaMngtoti.  DC,  March  11. 19S5. 
Letters  to  the  Editor. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York.  NY. 

DxAa  Edftor:  Tour  editorial  on  tbe  line- 
item  veto  on  Friday,  March  8.  1985.  invites 
opponents  of  the  proposition  "to  come  forth 
and  defend"  the  status  quo.  I  accept  that  in- 
vitation. 

You  suggest  in  your  editorial  that  nvsi- 
dent  Reagan's  farm  bill  veto  demonstrates 
the  "attributes  and  probable  effecU"  of 
Senator  Matttngly's  proposed  item  veto.  It 
does  no  such  thing. 

First,  the  President's  farm  bill  veto  was 
exercised  under  the  current  veto  power 
which  you  call  "Indiscriminate  and  obso- 
lete." that  is.  the  Constitutional  power 
which  allows  the  President  to  accept  or 
reject  a  measure  in  its  entirety.  The  Presi- 
dent vetoed  H.R.  1094  because  of  his  objec- 
tions to  its  farm  credit  provisions.  In  doing 
this,  he  also  struck  down  the  bill's  provi- 


sions authorising  relief  for  victims  of 
famine  in  Africa. 

Second,  you  claim  that  the  President 
vetoed  a  "single,  clearly  targeted  appropria- 
tion." That  Is  simply  wrong.  H.R.  1098  was 
not  an  appropriation  bill.  The  farm  credit 
provisions  in  tliat  measure  opposed  by  the 
President  would  have  resulted  in  over  $7  bil- 
lion in  direct  spending  in  the  ctirrent  fiscal 
year.  It  is  an  example  of  spending  that  is 
not  subject  to  tbe  appropriations  process 
and.  as  such,  would  have  been  outside  the 
reach  of  Senator  Mattingly's  proposed  Item 
veto  if  it  tuul  been  in  place. 

The  item  veto  would  not  be  the  "precise, 
discriminate  and  effective"  tool  you  claim  it 
would  be. 

As  proposed  by  Senator  BCattingly,  line- 
Item  veto  authority  would  apply  only  to  in- 
dividual items  in  appropriation  bills.  It 
could  not  be  exercised  on  entitlement  or 
revenue  measures.  The  programs  funded  in 
each  of  the  thirteen  regular  appropriation 
bills  don't  represent  the  $900  billion  you  say 
Is  spent  annually.  Less  than  one-half  of  this 
spending  Is  subject  to  apmoprlations. 
Therefore,  less  than  one-half  of  the  federal 
budget  would  be  subject  to  a  line-item  veto, 
and  a  good  portion  of  that  would  be  for  de- 
fense. I  higiily  doubt  that  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, even  though  committed  to 
spending  restraint,  would  exerdse  this  grant 
of  power  much  on  defense  or  foreign  aid 
items.  What  would  remain  then  is  less  than 
15  percent  of  federal  spending,  the  non-de- 
fense domestic  discretionary  v>propriation 
items.  The  ability  to  veto  these  items  could 
not  render  meaningful  federal  budget  con- 
trol. Indeed,  they  could  all  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely and  the  deficit  would  still  exceed  $100 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

In  addition,  it  is  often  argued  that  tbe 
case  for  a  line-item  veto  is  obvious  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  Oovemots  of  43  states 
have  used  this  authority  effectively.  Have 
they?  It  is  curious  to  me  that  tbe  February 
1985  Annual  Report  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  points  out  the 
following:  "Approval  of  a  line-item  veto  may 
not  have  a  substantial  effect  on  total  Feder- 
al expenditure.  The  experience  of  the 
States  indicates  that  per  capita  spending  is 
somewtiat  higher  In  States  where  the  Oov- 
emor  has  the  authority  for  a  line-item  veto, 
even  when  corrected  for  the  major  condi- 
tions that  affect  the  distribution  of  spend- 
tim  among  States." 

One  last  comment— I  find  preposterous 
your  statement  that  "if  the  item  veto  exist- 
ed, the  Budget  Committee  wouldn't  be  wast- 
ing its  time  bogged  down  in  sludge  like 
Amtiak."  I  can't  imagine  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee—or the  Congress  as  a  whole— formu- 
lating a  deficit  reduction  plan  without 
giving  careful  attention  to  tbe  Administra- 
tion's specific  budget  reduction  proposals— 
accepting  or  rejecting  those  proposals  and 
substituting  or  adding  ones  of  its  own.  The 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  an  item  veto 
would  not,  and  should  not.  alter  this  proc- 
ess. 

So,  let  me  defend  the  status  quo. 

First,  the  Congress  has  acted  responsibly: 
It  does  not  have  to  shift  its  responsibility 
over  appropriations  to  the  President.  Total 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  have  re- 
mained very  close  to  the  Administration's 
requested  levels.  Enacted  appropriations 
over  the  past  six  years  have  been  under  the 
President's  request  by  slightly  less  than  one 
percent.  Non-defense  domestic  discretionary 
appropriations— the  prime  target  of  the 
item  veto— have  actually  been  the  only  de- 
clining  portion   of   the   budget   in  recent 


years,  fallingifrom  $97.S  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1980  to  $85.4  billion  In  fiscal  year  198S  in 
1973  constant  dollars,  or  SS  percent  This 
does  not  evidence  a  flow  of  wasteful  spend- 
ing for  "porki-barrel"  items. 

Second,  ttie  President  already  possesses 
"de  facto"  line-item  veto  authority.  Tbe 
President  is  ta  close  touch  with  each  bill  as 
it  progresses  ktirough  the  legislative  process, 
making  his  obposition  to  particular  items  or 
provisions  kpown  and  exerdsing  a  great 
deal  of  influence  over  the  particulars  of  the 
bill  before  itj  Is  ever  sent  to  him  for  signa- 
ture. Last  year's  continuing  appropriations 
resolution  Is  la  case  in  point.  Water  projects 
contained  in  both  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  measure  were  stripped  from  tbe 
bill  in  conference  because  of  a  threatened 
Presidential  veto.  Tbe  argument  Is  no 
longer  valid  that  tbe  President  must  ap- 
prove appropriation  MUs  and  swallow  tbe 
good  with  the  bad  or  permit  the  government 
to  shut  down.  Short  funding  extensions  are 
traditionally  I  granted  to  allow  time  to  nego- 
tiate out  an  acceptable  appropriation  meas- 
ure. 

Third,  thei  President  can  use  his  current 
Impoundment  powers  to  delete  funding  for 
subaccount  details  he  considers  wasteful  or 
unnecessary.  The  President  can  propose  to 
defer  or  rescind  funding  for  these  items, 
getting  to  a  level  of  detail  the  line-item  veto 
can't.  1 

The  separation  of  powers  and  the  balance 
of  power  are  coveted  prindples  eml>odied  in 
our  Constltiitlon.  The  veto  authority  a 
President  now  possesses  is  a  powerful  tooL 
It  can  only  be  overturned  by  two-thirds  of 
each  House  of  Congreaa  To  enhance  a 
President's  suthority  fiirtber  with  the  addi- 
tion of  item  veto  power  would  enable  a 
President  to  control  Congress,  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  Qongress.  It  could  be  a  powerful 
political  weapon  in  the  luinds  of  any  Presi- 
dent I 

If  we  are  sfrious  about  reducing  the  feder- 
al deficit,  ai«l  I  am.  let's  not  waste  our  time 
on  a  proposition  to  shift  the  l>lame  for  tbe 
deficit  from  the  Congress  to  tbe  President 
and  back.  Let  us  preserve  the  status  quo  and 
accept  our  esUblished  responsibilities. 
Sincerely, 

I  Mask  O.  Hattixlo, 

Chaimum,    Committee    on   Appropria- 
tionM,  p.S.  Senate.m 


[BOB  COHRAD 

•  1ST.  WEiCKER.  M^.  President,  for 
many  yeai«  the  greatest  source  of  po- 
litical wisdom  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut h*8  I}een  the  column  of  Bob 
Conrad  inj  the  New  Britain  Herald. 
Conrad,  whose  pieces  appear  in  over  a 
dozen  paptfrs  across  the  State,  is  an  in- 
stitution lA  the  State  capitol  in  Hart- 
ford. He  is  loved  by  everyone  who 
knows  hirii  and  is  respected  by  his 
readers  for  timely  and  insightful  com- 
mentary on  Connecticut  and  its  poll- 
tics.  I 

Recentlk  Bob  decided  to  end  his 
day-to-dayTreporting  for  the  Herald  in 
order  to  eoneentrate  on  his  weeldy 
column.  While  we  will  miss  his  dally 
byline,  it  Is  reassuring  to  know  that 
his  words  Will  continue  to  be  syndicat- 
ed to  othffi-  newspapers.  He  is  a  Jour- 
nalist of  uie  highest  integrity,  and  I 
wish  him  vie  t>est. 

So  that  I  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  leaii^  more  about  Bob  and  his 


career.  I  sutaoit  for  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle by  Ned  Bamett  in  Connecticut 
macazine  on   Connecticut's  "Gentle- 
man of  the  Press." 
The  article  follows: 

OeHTUICAK  or  THE  Prxss 
Bob  Conrad  is  a  good  reporter— so  good  he 
could  take  lu>ld  of  a  water  pipe  and  make  it 
leak  news. 

And  that's  not  Just  newspaper  talk.  It's 
true. 

It  happened  in  the  early  19508,  long 
before  Conrad  rose  to  lUs  current  promi- 
nence as  the  political  writer  for  the  New 
Britain  Herald  and  a  syndicated  columnist 
who  appears  in  14  Connecticut  newspapers. 
When  it  liappened.  Conrad  was  working  as  a 
Jimmy  Olsen  of  sorts  for  the  weekly  South- 
ington  News.  He  covered  everything  in  town 
that  required  it.  asked  for  It,  or  couldn't 
complain  alwut  it:  fires  and  car  accidents, 
weddings  and  anniversaries,  the  weather 
and  the  seasons. 

One  entity  in  Southington,  however,  tried 
to  withdraw  beyond  the  broad  scope  of  Con- 
rad's coverage.  It  was  the  Southington 
police  board.  Its  members  decided  they 
would  meet  and  conduct  the  public's  busi- 
ness in  private.  In  those  days,  there  were  no 
"sunshine"  or  freedom-of-lnformaUon  laws 
barring  any  such  disregard  for  the  public's 
right  to  know.  But  there  was  Bob  Conrad. 
When  the  police  board  conducted  its  first 
^vate  meeting  at  the  town  haU,  Conrad 
found  an  empty  room  directly  above  the 
meeting  place.  In  a  comer  of  the  upper 
room,  pipes  were  exposed  by  missing  floor- 
boards. Tbe  Southington  News  reporter 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  floor— his  note- 
book and  pencil  at  the  ready— and  placed 
his  ear  to  one  of  the  pipes.  What  came 
through  was  the  sound  of  the  private  public 
meeting,  the  members'  voices  ringing  in 
Conrad's  ear  with  all  the  clarity  and  force 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

"I  don't  believe  in  eavesdropping,"  says 
Conrad.  "But  the  police  board  was  definite- 
ly out  of  line.  What  they  did  would  be  ille- 
gal today." 

megal  or  not  Conrad's  dry  sense  of 
humor  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
vaetabtT  the  incident  without  a  quip:  "It 
wasn't  Watergate.  It  was  Waterplpe."  And 
his  biggest  concern  wasn't  what  he  might 
find  out  by  eavesdropping,  but  that  he 
would  be  found  out.  "I  did  it  for  a  number 
of  meetings,  but  nobody  ever  came  into  the 
room.  I  bad  no  idea  of  what  I  was  going  to 
say  If  somebody  found  me  in  there  lying  on 
the  floor  with  my  head  stuck  to  a  pipe."  But 
the  police-board  members  never  did  uncover 
tbe  news-leaky  pit)e.  a  situation  that  trans- 
formed Conrad's  byline  into  a  punch  line  as 
welL  "There  were  only  three  members  on 
tbe  board."  Conrad  says.  "E^rery  time  one  of 
my  stories  came  out  quoting  them— some- 
times directly— they  couldn't  figure  out 
which  one  of  them  was  leaking." 

At  64.  Conrad  has  long  since  outgrown  a 
reporting  style  that  requires  crawling 
around  the  upper  floors  of  town  halls  and 
diving  into  stories  headfirst.  Now  he  gets 
most  of  his  information  by  prowling  the 
halls  of  the  state  Capitol,  or  putting  his  car 
to  a  phone  instead  of  a  pipe.  But  if  Conrad 
has  refined  his  methods  and  broadened  his 
audience,  he  still  has  not  altered  the 
"how'd-he-know-that?"  effect  his  reporting 
had  on  those  three  puzzled  members  of  the 
Southington  police  board  and  the  hundreds 
of  officials  and  candidates  he  has  written 
about  since. 

Among  Connecticut's  political  Journalists, 
it  is  widely  conceded  that  Conrad  has  devel- 


oped the  most  numerous  and  most  reliable 
news  sources  In  the  state.  This  network, 
combined  with  his  experience,  news  in- 
stincts and  reputation  for  evenhanded  re- 
porting, liave  made  him  the  one  reporter  in 
Connecticut  most  likely  to  get  an  important 
political  story  first  and  get  it  right. 

A  few  political  reporters  in  Connecticut 
can  claim  more  "scoops"  than  Conrad,  but 
their  desires  to  be  first  includes  a  willing- 
ness to  guess.  Sometimes  the  guess  will  be 
on  target  and  produce  a  coveted  exclusive. 
But  wrong  guesses  have  been  known  to 
cause  embarrassing  corrections. 

Speculative  reporting  rubs  against  Con- 
rad's reverence  for  being  accurate.  Conrad 
expresses  amazement  over  the  performance 
of  another  political  columnist  who.  before 
the  election,  had  wrongly  predicted  who 
would  be  the  next  House  speaker  and  the 
next  Supreme  Court  chief  justice.  "He's  0 
for  2.  and  the  week's  not  even  over  yet." 
Conrad  said,  shaking  his  head  a  way  that 
expressed  both  pity  and  reproach. 

As  it  turned  out  Conrad  has  correct 
bunches  about  who  would  fill  each  of  tbe 
vacancies,  but  he  resisted  rushing  into  print 
with  them.  Conrad  is  careful:  he  is  thor- 
ough and  he  does  not  guess  in  print.  By  way 
of  illustrating  that  approach— and  the  dan- 
gers of  deviating  from  it— Conrad  refers 
back  to  one  of  his  most  prized  predictions 
that  Ella  Orasso  would  be  tbe  Democrats' 
gubernatorial  nominee  in  1974.  "When  I 
publislied  that,  another  reporter  came  up  to 
me  and  said  I  was  crazy.  "They'll  never 
nomixute  a  woman.'  he  said.  I  Knew  they 
would.  He  thovoM.  they  couldn't.  Tou  can't 
let  your  visceral  feelings  cloud  your  precep- 
tion  of  what's  going  on." 

Conrad's  deft  sense  for  the  techniques  and 
the  principles  of  his  craft  has  been  devel- 
oped over  the  course  of  a  Journalistic  career 
he  measures  as  47  years.  Bom  in  Brooklyn. 
Conrad  was  raised  in  Rutherford.  New 
Jersey,  where  he  began  writing  as  a  stringer 
for  a  Newark  newspaper.  At  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, he  majored  in  Journalism.  During 
World  War  n,  he  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  a  Job  tliat  later  landed  him  civilian 
work  as  a  ticket  clerk  with  Eastern  Airlines 
in  New  York  City.  While  in  New  York. 
Conrad  kept  his  eyes  open  for  newspaper 
work.  He  found  it  in  1947  when  he  answered 
an  advertisement  in  Editor  A  PtMiaher 
magazine  seeking  reporters  for  a  new 
weekly  in  Southington. 

The  publisher  of  the  new  weekly,  the 
Southington  New*,  was  August  Loeb,-  a 
former  Neva  York  Time*  reporter  whom 
Conrad  credits  with  teaching  tiim  tbe  basics 
and  fine  points  of  good  Journalism.  With 
the  sale  of  the  Neu>*  in  1962,  Conrad  moved 
to  the  Hartford  Time*.  He  worked  the  state 
desk  there,  with  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
state  Capitol  reporting,  until  the  Time* 
folded  in  1976.  After  a  brief  Interim  of 
public  relations  work,  Conrad  says.  "The 
Herald  picked  me  up  off  the  street  fed  me, 
clothed  me  and  took  me  in." 

Judith  W.  Brown.  The  Herald'*  editor  and 
publisher,  describes  Conrad's  hiring  a  bit 
differently.  "When  we  picked  up  Bob 
Coiuad.  we  picked  up  a  gem."  Brown  says. 
"He  brings  an  exceptional  amount  of  per- 
spective to  his  work.  Not  Just  a  historical 
persepctive.  but  a  perspective  on  how  the 
system  worlcs.  He  can  look  to  the  past  and 
predict  pretty  sanely  what  will  happen.  He's 
unique  in  the  state  in  that  regard." 

Brown,  who  helped  expand  Conrad's  repu- 
tation by  agreeing  to  the  syndication  of  his 
colunm.  considers  Conrade  himself  to  be  big 
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news.  "In  a  way."  ahe  says.  "Bob  haa  put 
The  Herald  on  the  map." 

Even  if  The  Herald  weren't  on  the  map.  it 
aeema  likely  Conrad  would  have  found  hia 
way  there.  It  ia  a  newspaper  that  shares  his 
old  acbool  style.  Throuchout  the  news- 
paper's downtown  New  Britain  office  hanc 
larte  pasters  that  depict  a  knlckered  news- 
boy announdnc  The  Herald'*  centennial, 
celebrated  in  IMO.  Publlaher  Brown  is  the 
third  generation  of  her  family  to  publish 
The  Herald.  The  newspaper's  msnsKlng 
editor,  Dick  Conway,  has  been  there  50 
years. 

"I  always  had  a  pretty  high  regard  for 
Bob,  still  do,"  says  Conway,  a  pipe-smoking 
eidtor  who  could  easily  be  imagined  in  a 
green  eyeshade  and  sleeve  straps.  "Am  tar  as 
the  old  school  goes— Bob's  not  old  school, 
he's  very  modem— but  as  far  as  the  older  re- 
porters go.  Bob's  the  best  in  the  State,  I 
hope  I'm  not  hurting  anybody's  feelings, 
but  It's  true." 

Conway  continues,  "Bob's  an  old-line  re- 
porter. I'm  not  saying  he's  an  old  geeaer. 
I'm  saying  he's  of  an  old  style,  a  guy  who 
learned  hla  trade  very  well.  Even  his  copy 
tells  you  that:  it's  clean,  rarely  a  mistake. 
He  uses  the  language  well  and  he's  very 
fast." 

For  his  part,  Conrad  refuses  to  be  drawn 
into  the  role  of  elder  statesman  among  the 
state's  political  press.  He  is  not  one  to  dis- 
pense bromides  for  what  ails  modem  report- 
ing, nor  does  he  care  much  about  discussing 
his  own  accompliahments.  Asked  to  describe 
the  stOTles  he  was  written  that  have  made 
him  moat  proud,  he  says,  "Well,  I  dont 
think  I've  got  any  I'm  proud  of.  Probably  a 
few  I  sbuld  be  ashamed  of,  through." 

No  matter  how  he  tries  to  puncutre  the 
iBiage  with  self-deprecating  barba,  Omrad's 
style  and  reputation  have  made  him  into  a 
Norman  Rockwell  verskm  of  the  American 
reporter.  He  and  bis  wife,  Marian,  a  kinder- 
garten teacher,  have  three  sons.  Two  of  the 
sons  have  followed  their  father  Into  Journal- 
ism: Dick  Is  at  the  New  Haven  Retritter,  and 
Bob  is  at  the  Manchester  Journal  Inquirer. 
The  third  son,  Dave,  whom  Conrad  de- 
scribes as  "my  last  hope  of  success  since  the 
first  two  went  wrong,"  is  manager  of  the 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  New  England. 

"We  were  a  newspaper-type  family,"  says 
the  younger  Bob  (he  Is  not  a  Junior)  of 
growing  up  with  a  reporter  father.  "If  we 
were  out  for  a  Sunday  drive  and  a  fire  truck 
or  an  ambulance  went  by,  more  than  likely 
we'd  be  going  after  it." 

Toung  Bob  adds  that  his  father  is  so  con- 
sdouB  of  his  need  to  be  neutral  in  polltds. 
he  does  not  even  disclose  his  political  beliefs 
to  his  family.  "He  has  harbmed  hla  poUtkal 
views  very  closely.  It  was  always  sort  of  a 
game  with  us  to  try  to  figure  out  which  can- 
didate he  was  supporting.  And  I  cant  say  we 
were  ever  very  successful  at  it." 

If  Conrad  tends  to  be  quiet  about  his 
public  beUefs  and  accomplishments,  he  is 
very  roeal  about  one  Intensely  personal 
event  in  hla  life:  a  heart  attack  he  suffered 
in  1977  and  the  triple  bypass  surgery  that 
followed  in  1979.  Conrad  has  emerged  from 
his  heart  trouble  as  an  advocate  who  ez- 
horU  middle-aged  pecvle  not  to  ignore  poa- 
slble  symptoms  of  heart  disease.  As  a  result 
of  his  writing  and  speaking  on  the  subject, 
be  has  become  the  Hartford  director  of  the 
American  Heart  Association. 

While  coDeaguea  say  Conrad  still  works  as 
hard  aa  ever,  the  writer  himself  thinks  his 
brush  with  mortality  has  mellowed  him  a 
bit.  "I  stffl  like  to  watch  the  girls. "  he  says 
with  a  grin.  "But  I  cant  chase  them— or  the 
stmies— the  way  I  used  to." 


Conrad  may  not  be  running  as  hard  as  he 
once  did.  but  he  seems  now  to  be  reflecting 
more  about  what  the  rest  of  the  reporters 
run  after.  In  general.  Conrad  believes  the 
media  has  come  to  emphasiae  showmanship 
over  getting  to  the  facts  and  getting  them 
straight.  For  this  drift  from  reality  into  en- 
tertainment, he  places  the  blame  squarely 
on  the  electronic  media,  particularly  televi- 
sion. 

"Television  has  made  it  necessary  for  poli- 
ticians to  present  the  news  through  press 
conferences.  I  don't  see  why  It's  necessary  to 
have  this  theatrical  atmosphere  before 
something  can  become  news."  he  says.  "I 
don't  believe  in  press  conferences.  They  are 
a  distortion  of  the  news  because  they  are 
situations  in  which  the  source  controls  what 
is  covered." 

Conrad  mentions  a  story  done  In  1082  by 
former  Norwich  Bulletin  reporter  Bob 
Burton  that  detaUed  how  top  state  Demo- 
crats had  been  wined  and  dined  on  Cape 
Cod  by  lobbyists.  "That  story  has  had  an 
impact  on  the  last  two  elections."  Conrad 
■ays  "That  was  news— and  it  sure  didn't 
come  out  of  a  press  conference." 

Even  if  he  occasionally  curses  the  effects 
of  electronic  technology,  the  reporter  who 
once  worked  with  a  pencil,  paper  and  a 
water  pipe  Isn't  about  to  give  up.  Ella 
Orasso  once  told  him  the  best  way  to  cover 
politics  was,  "Don't  try  to  figure  It  out.  Just 
enjoy  It."  Conrad  found  Ella's  advice  about 
half  right:  he  has  Just  enjoyed  trying  to 
figure  It  out.  "I  think  I'll  keep  working  untQ 
I  drop,  get  fired  or  get  involved  In  some  kind 
of  lawsuit."  Conrad  says.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  participate  in  the  1985  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  an  effort  jrhich  has  been  In  ex- 
istence since  1978  and  which  serves  to 
chronicle  and  bring  worldwide  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  thank  Senator  Rttst  Bosch- 
wrrc  for  his  tireless  effort  in  coordi- 
nating this  year's  Call  to  Conscience 
and  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews  and  the  National  Conference  for 
Soviet  Jewry  for  their  fine  worlt  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  Those  op- 
pressed people  on  whose  behalf  I 
speak  today  seek  only  the  opportunity 
to  worship  in  the  way  that  they 
choose,  and  to  emigrate  to  their  home- 
land, Israel. 

The  crackdown  in  recent  months  on 
Hebrew  teachers  and  cultural  activists 
has  not  Inspired  hope  in  the  Jewish 
communities  in  such  cities  as  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Kiev.  Odessa,  and  Minsk. 
They  have  been  arrested  and  impris- 
oned on  tnunped-up  charges  of  drug 
possession,  ammunitions  and  weapons 
possession,  and  "hooliganism."  One 
prisoner.  Josef  Berenshtein.  a  Hebrew 
teacher  from  Kiev,  was  so  badly 
beaten  in  prison,  that  last  week  he  was 
pronounced  by  medical  authorities 
there  as  99.4  percent  blind.  Authori- 
ties at  the  prison  claim  that  he  "acci- 
dently  gouged  out  one  of  his  eyes 
while  peeling  potatoes." 

While  Soviet  authorities  falsely 
daim  that  all  those  who  wish  to  emi- 


grate have  done  so,  I  know  that  there 
are  countless  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
denied  the  right  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families  in  the  United  States, 
Israel,  and  in  other  free  countries  of 
the  world.  Commimication  between  re- 
fiiseniks,  those  who  have  been  denied 
visas,  and  friends  and  family  in  the 
West  are  frustrated  by  officially  sanc- 
tioned anti-Semitism,  which  seeks  to 
impede  communication  with  those 
freedom  loving  people. 

Last  year  only  898  Jews  were  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
lowest  in  recent  history-  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinld 
Final  Act,  has  pledged  that  its  citizens 
may  emigrate  freely.  However.  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities  have  been 
consistently  denied  this  right.  Last 
month,  only  88  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave.  If  emigration  continues  at  the 
present  rate,  this  year's  numbers  may 
be  lower.  This  spells  tragedy  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  as  well  as  other  persecuted  mi- 
norities in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  hopeful  that  statements  such 
as  this  wiU  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
Soviet  authorities  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress listens  to  and  cares  about  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  brings  all  of 
us  together  on  an  issue  of  vital  hu- 
manitarian concern.  A  goodwiU  ges- 
ture on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  a 
significant  improvement  over  recent 
past  policy  can  only  facilitate  any  ne- 
gotiations which  take  place  between 
our  two  countries.  Mr.  Oorbachev,  the 
opportunity  to  open  a  new  era  of  East- 
West  cooperation  is  yours  to  grasp.« 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  WORLD 
BUSINESS  LEADERS 

•  BCr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  P>resident,  I  should 
like  to  share  with  all  of  my  colleagues 
the  kejmote  address  of  Mr.  Van  P. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  the  sixth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Seoul.  Korea.  March 
25.  1985.  The  address,  entitled  "Sus- 
taining the  Asian  Djmamo:  Lessons  for 
Economic  Growth  and  Business  Advo- 
cacy," challenges  the  world's  business 
leaders  to  join  forces  to  promote  an 
international  climate  to  sustain  eco- 
nomic growth  and  advance  human 
progress.  Mr.  Smith  calls  attention  to 
the  successfiil  Asian  dynamic,  that 
economic  miracle  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Mr.  Van  P. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  also  chairman  and  president 
of  the  Ontario  Corp.,  which  is  head- 
quartered in  my  State  in  Muncie,  IN.  I 
ask  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoas. 


SusTAimiNi  ns  Asiaii  Dtwamo:  J 
Ecotromc  Omdwih  sao  Bosmw  Abvocsct 
(By  Van  P.  Smith) 

Mr.  Chalrmkn.  distinguislied  guests,  dele- 
gates, ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  Is  a  deep 
honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  speak  before 
such  a  distinguished  group  of  world  busi- 
ness leaders,  we  have  come  from  aO  comers 
of  the  globe  io  assemble  here  In  Seoul  for 
this  historic  fathering.  The  goals  we  share 
and  the  probltnis  we  face  are  not  limited  by 
national  bord^. 

DistingulshSd  delegates,  my  purpose 
today  is  to  eittend  an  Invitation -an  invita- 
tion to  all  of  you.  to  the  companies  and  or- 
ganizations which  you  represent— to  Join  to- 
gether In  sh  honorable  and  profound 
burden  we  i^ust  all  share:  To  advance 
human  progrtas  through  eoooomic.  politi- 
cal, and  sodsl  systems  based  on  Individual 
freedom,  inceatlve,  opportunity,  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Tou  may  know  that  this  Is  the  ml— tnw  the 
VS.  chamber  has  set  for  Itself.  As  the 
w(»-ld's  largest  totally  private,  voluntary  or- 
ganisation—composed  of  member  firms,  as- 
sociations, and  chambers  of  oommerce— we 
are  devoted  to  policy  advocacy  on  a  domes- 
tic and  Intenlatlonal  scale.  We  have  stood 
firmly  in  suppprt  of  open  trade  at  home,  im- 
proved aocessl  abroad,  lowering  tazea,  less 
government,  and  for  the  human  and  social 
potential  thatlcan  only  be  aehiaved  through 
economic  groifth  and  opportunity. 

We  know  giowth  is  a  necessity.  Without 
growth,  development  Is  impoasible.  But  we 
have  seen,  in  <ase  after  case,  that  rapid  eco- 
nomic growtk  alone  is  insufficient  for 
human  progre^ 

Here  in  the  Asia/Pacific  area,  we  have 
perhaps  the  best  example  In  the  world  of 
how  economlq  growth  has  raised  the  hopes 
and  aspiraticSis  of  literally  Ullimu  of 
people.  We  txkm  that  with  greater  econom- 
ic freedom  mt|Bt  come  greater  political  free- 
dom and,  with  It,  the  individual's  role  in  de- 
fining public  policy. 

Our  challenge  as  business  leaders  must  be 
to  view  our  role  In  society  in  broader  terms: 
To  become  laore  active  in  creating  and 
strengthening  Ithose  policies  and  institutions 
that  win  permit  prosperity  to  take  place  and 
allow  the  hcK>es  and  an>iratlons  of  our 
fellow  man  to  be  achieved. 

I  want  to  s^eak  to  you  today  about  the 
Asia/Pacific  model  for  growth,  why  it  has 
worked  so  well,  what  lessons  we  can  draw 
from  it.  andjvhat  tasks  remain  ahead  to 
achieve  the  fun  benefits  of  our  economic 
growth. 

Today,  the  jdevastating  worldwide  reces- 
sion is  receding.  We  have  seen  positive  signs 
in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  developing  world.  Our  hopes  for  the 
future  are  on  the  rise.  Those  of  us  in  private 
business— the  {risk  takers  and  particularly 
the  smaU  entfepreneurs— can  take  pride  in 
having  broughft  about  these  positive  signs. 

Here  In  the  Asia-Pacific  area,  we  have 
seen  annual  ONP  increases  averaging  be- 
tween five  and  nine  percent  over  the  last 
two  decades.  "Che  region  has  become  the  un- 
disputed worlfl  growth  champion.  By  Just 
about  any  mtasure  this  performance  has 
l>een  extraordkiary.  Since  1960,  the  percent- 
age of  world  dconomic  output  generated  by 
east  Asia  has  i^iore  than  doubled. 

How  do  we  ekplain  this  dynamism? 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  It 

Some  say  It  has  been  the  strong  reliance 
on  maricet  fofces.  It  Is  open  competition 
that  has  sent  [the  growth  engine  Into  high 
gear.  They  point  to  Hong  Kong  and  Singa- 
pore as  shining  examples  of  how  open  inter- 


natinnal  oompetltiim  can  transform  a  socie- 
ty. In  these  cases,  the  Government  has  gen- 
erally kept  out  of  business,  and  entrepre- 
neurs have  flourished.  Tax  rates  are  low, 
lower  than  In  Europe  or  the  UjS.  Less 
money  goes  into  government  treasuries  and 
mne  goes  into  productive  Investment. 

Trade  has  also  contributed.  Unchained 
markets  aUocated  resources  and  drive 
prieea.  Efficiency  rises.  ProducUvity  booms. 
Exports  capture  one  foreign  mariiet  after 
another. 

There  is  another  argument,  heard  pre- 
dominantly from  Industrialized  countries 
hurt  by  Asian  Imports,  including  my  own. 
This  view  claims  that  aU  the  rhetroic  about 
market  forces  Just  masks  the  reality  of  ex- 
tensive govemmoit  intervention.  This  rea- 
soning hcrtds  that  the  successful  Asian  coun- 
tries use  aU  sorts  of  tactics  to  give  their  ex- 
ports an  unfair  advantage  in  foreign  mar- 
keta.  Ffrst.  a  ministry  of  trade  targets  a  cer- 
tain sector  for  growth.  Next,  the  infant  in- 
dustry is  fed  on  a  government  diet  of  out- 
right subsidies,  import  relief,  tax  breaks. 
easy  credit  terms,  and  research  grants. 
Then,  the  host  government  protects  the 
new  industry  with  a  host  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers to  insulate  the  business  from  overseas 
competition.  Once  the  domestic  maiket  is 
secure,  the  state  announces  Its  faith  In  open 
trade  and  dumps  its  subsidised  products 
abroad. 

As  usual,  the  truth  is  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. 

The  successful  Asian  dynamic  is  neither 
one  of  laisseE-faire  economics  nor  one  of 
total  state  o(mtrol. 

However,  most  agree  that  expanded  trade 
Is  a  dominant  factor  in  Asisn  achievement. 
But  why?  Why  has  the  power  of  trade  in  de- 
velopment been  so  drsmatlc  in  the  Asla/Pa- 
dflc  Region? 

For  many  countries  in  the  region,  the 
answer  lies  in  the  poUcies  that  have  allowed 
market  races  to  work.  For  the  most  iiart, 
the  public  sector  does  not  dictate  prices. 
State  enterprises,  once  common  in  heavy  in- 
dustry, communications,  shipping,  and 
energy,  are  in  retreat.  Governments  are 
looking  for  ways  to  turn  them  over  to  pri- 
vate enterpreneurs.  Direct  participation  by 
governments  in  assuming  economic  risks 
have  been  relatively  low.  Government  has 
acted  more  like  a  helpful  cousin  than  a 
domineering  father. 

Many  E!ast  Asian  governments  have  also 
provided  incentives  for  growth.  Incentives 
for  domestic  and  international  investors.  In- 
centives to  help  export  industries  tap  world 
markets.  Some  of  these  Incentives  have 
been  unfair.  They  have  protected  heme 
markets  from  competition.  whUe  claiming 
access  to  foreign  markets.  With  varying  de- 
grees of  success,  there  is  no  doubt  Asian 
governments  have  used  credit,  suixidles, 
taxes,  labor  laws,  and  direct  pressure  to 
move  business  in  certain  directions. 

Another  ingredient  of  Asian  success  has 
been  an  evenness  to  foreign  investment. 
The  foreign  corporation  gains  from  a  skiUed 
labor  force,  competitive  wages  and  growing 
national  and  regional  markets.  The  host 
country  receives  access  to  foreign  markets, 
management  expertise,  capital,  and  technol- 
ogy. Access  to  foreign  technology  is  a  princi- 
pal reason  Asian  exporters  have  been  able 
to  compete  so  effectively  in  world  maricets— 
seemingly  overnight. 

We  have  also  seen  a  relationship  between 
government  Intervention  and  growth.  A 
recent  World  Bank  study  of  twenty-seven 
developing  countries  showed  that  the  more 
the  public  sector  distorted  prices,  the  less 


growth.  The  Bank  also  found  that  among  20 
countries  those  with  lower  taxes  had  faster 
and  greater  investment,  productivity,  em- 
ployment and  government  services.  I  have 
mentioned  Hong  Ktnig  and  Singapore.  A 
major  ronbaek  of  state  control  over  private 
initiative  has  already  led  to  dramatic  pro- 
ductivity increases  tai  China's  agriculture. 
Similar  reforms  in  Chinese  cities  and  in  in- 
dustry hold  equal  promise. 

There  are  certainly  other  explanations  for 
Asian  dynamism:  A  high  rate  of  domestic 
savings  to  finance  development  needs  with- 
out too  much  borrowing;  pragmatic  leader- 
ship and  relative  poUtlcal  stabOlty;  sound 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  which  have 
controned  debt;  and  an  energetic  and  adapt- 
able workforce  with  a  high  value  on  pnson- 
al  industry  and  thrift. 

WhUe  so  much  of  the  worid  is  bullish  on 
the  opportunities  presented  here  In  Asia, 
there  are  snious  threats  that  loom  over  the 
world  trade  scene. 

Protectionism  In  industrlaliaed  markets  is 
nowhere  more  potentially  disastrous  than  to 
the  Asia-Pacific  area.  The  V&  alone  bought 
nearly  $136  billion  wwth  of  goods  from  the 
Asia/Pacific  area  in  19M.  Denied  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  developed  world,  the 
whole  strategy  of  export-led  growth  would 
sputter.  Asian  resilience  could  sustain 
growth  for  awhUe,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
early  19W>'s  whoi  the  West  was  mired  in  re- 
cession, but  growth  would  surely  suffer. 

Half  of  the  VS.  worldwide  trade  deficit  of 
$123  billion  last  year  came  from  Asia.  WVdx 
the  strong  dollar  and  nwwmtiwy  fivstratlon 
In  the  United  States  anx  certain  Asian 
trade  practices— such  as  unfair  subsidies  and 
denial  to  market  access  no  wonder  poUtical 
pressures  for  protection  are  growing,  \inth 
Asia's  dramatic  regional  growth,  some 
Americsn  omgreasional  leaden  and  busi- 
ness executives  no  hmger  accept  the  "infant 
industry"  development  argument.  Vma  the 
«id  of  World  War  n  untn  the  middle  1970s. 
The  UJS.  did  Uttle  to  challenge  this  argu- 
ment. The  strategy  of  state-supported, 
export  expansion  behind  a  closed  domertic 
market  worked.  It  worked  because  much  of 
the  developed  worid  was  willing  to  keep  its 
markets  open  deq>tte  practices  which  were 
perceived  as  unfair. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  hardly  blame- 
less; we.  too,  have  our  share  of  protected  in- 
dustries. But  our  market  remains  the  most 
open  in  the  world.  The  point  Is  that  It  is  get- 
ting harder  to  Iceep  it  open.  Such  access,  so 
vital  to  East  Asian  growth,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  our  trading  partners  doing 
their  share.  Unless  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced Asian  countries  begin  soon  to  expose 
their  markets  to  foreign  comiietition.  politi- 
cal pressures  In  Washington.  Paris,  and 
Tokyo  could  very  wen  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Fortunately,  last  year,  the  automobne  do- 
mestic content  law  was  rejected  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Our  chamber  opposed  it  because 
it  would  have  virtuaUy  closed  American  bor- 
ders to  imported  cars.  This  year,  there  is  se- 
rious talk  of  an  Import  surcharge. 

The  international  trading  system  Itself— 
having  served  the  Asia-Pacific  area  so  weU— 
is  also  under  attack.  Asia's  economic  success 
could  not  have  occurred  without  the  multi- 
lateral trade  liberalisation  we  have  wit- 
nessed since  1960.  Tariff  rates  woridwide 
have  been  reduced  drastically.  Many  subsidy 
practices,  non-tariff  barriers  and  other 
forms  of  protection  are  now  governed  by 
intemati(mal  rulesw 

But  there  are  new  chaUenges  ahead.  We 
need  to  complete  the  unfinished  business  of 
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the  Imst  OATT  round.  Strencthened  agree- 
menU  to  cover  ■giicultunU  trade  and  to  de- 
velop an  acceptable  Bafecuards  ayatem  are 
esaential. 

An  ever  hlcber  priority  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  new  rules  to  govern  policies  that  re- 
strict the  flow  of  technology,  services,  and 
investment.  Restricted  access  to  the  domes- 
tic market,  blockage  of  currencies,  govern- 
ment hiring  quotas,  lax  protection  of  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  property,  inconsistent 
regulations,  and  constant  "renegotiation"  of 
contract  terms  aU  discourage  the  new  in- 
vestment capital  and  technology  Asia  seeks. 
The  growing  use  of  managed  trade  agree- 
ments or  so-called  orderly  market  arrange- 
ments and  quotas  Is  further  evidence  of  how 
government,  not  the  private  sector,  controls 
trade  flows. 

In  short,  expanded  trade,  free  market 
forces,  and  private  sector  competition  for 
git>wth  are  now  in  serious  jeopardy.  We  are 
at  a  critical  point  in  history.  We  could 
either  slide  more  into  restrictions,  rigidities, 
and  state  manipulation.  Or,  we  can  build 
our  prosperity  on  open  competition  and  re- 
ciprocal market  access. 

The  ultimate  challenge  is  in  how  the  hard 
political  and  economic  choices  are  made  in 
the  capitals  of  our  respective  countries.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  institutions  in  place  to 
represent  the  interests  of  our  societies— in- 
cluding those  of  business— will  determine 
the  future  of  the  trading  system. 

At  this  critical  time,  we  cannot  divorce  our 
daily  business  decisions  from  policy  trends 
that  can  either  promote  or  paralyse  compe- 
Utlon.  And  yes,  the  voice  of  private  enter- 
prise in  helping  to  shape  such  policies  is  too 
often  weak.  We  must  assume  a  higher  pro- 
file to  strengthen,  develop,  and  coordinate 
that  voice  worldwide.  Nothing  short  of  an 
international  upsurge  in  business  advocacy 
is  required. 

What  should  be  the  agenda  of  such  new 
activism? 

First,  our  governments  must  know  that  we 
want  to  keep  the  world  trading  system  open. 
This  Is  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  press- 
ing need.  Business  must  get  out  from  behind 
artificial  barriers  and  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  competition  as  the  engine  of 
growth.  This  Is  as  important  in  Seoul  or  Ja- 
karta as  it  is  in  Washington. 

Second,  we  must  call  upon  our  govern- 
ments to  support  a  new  round  of  multilater- 
al trade  liberalisation.  More  effective  and 
comprehensive  international  rules  govern- 
ing trade,  investment,  and  services  are  long 
overdue.  Rules  that  will  allow  our  private 
sector  to  compete— not  our  governments— 
and  that  will  lead  to  more  open  markets  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Third,  ws  must  rely  on  markets  not  gov- 
ernments. Societies  grow  because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals,  not  because  of  political 
leaders.  We  must  be  willing  to  help  govern- 
ments understand  how  rules  and  regulations 
can  stifle  inltiaUve  and  opportunity. 

Ftourth.  as  business  leaders  we  must  speak 
for  ourselves.  If  we  dont  tell  our  story,  no 
one  else  will  or  someone  else  will  tell  It 
wrong.  For  too  long  business  has  struggled 
with  a  false  reputation,  where  we  have  been 
told  that  proflt  equals  greed  and  initiative 
equals  exploitation.  We  have  heard  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  may  create  growth,  but  only 
the  state  can  create  equity.  Private  enter- 
prise can  create  both.  It  is  time  we  combat- 
ted  these  stereotypes  in  pubUc. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  adjust  to  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  if  we  are  to  preserve  open 
International  competition.  Innovation  Is 
key.   Small   business   is  the   unrecognised 
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mainspring  of  growth.  Most  Innovation  and 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs  In  the  U.S.  over  the 
last  few  years  has  come  from  small  compa- 
nies. Since  the  1981  tax  cuU  in  my  country, 
over  500,000  new  firms  have  been  started 
every  year  by  individual  risk-takers.  A  good 
many  don't  make  It.  But  the  winners  are 
those  best  able  to  develop  a  new  product  or 
tectmology  required  by  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing market. 

In  Asia,  thousands  of  small,  family-nui 
firms  allow  Taiwan  to  switch  rapidly  from 
one  specialty  to  another.  Small  electronics. 
textile,  and  trading  companies  in  Hong 
Kong  abound  and  adjust  quickly  to  shifU  in 
world  demand.  As  representatives  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  organized  busi- 
ness groups  we  must  be  prepared  to  advo- 
cate those  policies  that  give  the  entrepre- 
neur the  freedom  and  incentives  to  thrive. 

Finally,  we  need  more  effective  business 
organizations.  If  the  private  enterprise  view 
is  not  well  organized,  how  can  we  expect  our 
political  leaders  to  reflect  those  views  we 
hold  dear?  But  as  individual  business 
people,  no  matter  how  well  connected  we 
might  be,  we  can  have  only  a  limited  impact. 
Business  must  develop  an  institutional 
strength.  To  do  this,  the  interests  of  both 
small  and  large  firms  must  be  heard.  We 
must  be  Independent  from  government.  We 
should  have  the  financial  independence  to 
promote  open  and  constructive  debate. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  have  found 
all  the  answers  in  the  United  SUtes.  Our 
mission  is  far  from  complete.  In  s  recently 
published  letter,  the  Catholic  bishops  se- 
verely underestimate  the  positive  contribu- 
tions of  private  enterprise  in  fostering  equi- 
uble  growth.  It  is  disturbing  and  the  U.8. 
chamber  takes  seriously  the  challenge  that 
such  a  statement  presents. 

Of  course,  each  of  our  respective  business 
organisations  must  develop  our  own  action 
programs  tailored  to  our  own  societies.  The 
way  we  pursue  the  goals  I  have  outlined  will 
vary.  But  there  is  much  that  we  can  gain 
from  helping  each  other  in  what  I  believe  Is 
our  common  mission  of  advocating  private 
enterprise  solutions  to  public  policy  issues. 

To  advance  this  mission  worldwide,  the 
U.S.  chamber  recently  created  a  oenter  for 
international  private  enterprise  or  CIFE. 

The  center's  overaU  goals  are  to  offer  a 
helping  hand  to  those  institutions  that  rep- 
resent business  worldwide— chambers  of 
commerce,  trade  associations,  and  employ- 
er's federations  seeking  to  play  a  more 
active  role  in  society.  CIPE  is  providing 
technical  assistance  and  management  train- 
ing for  chamber  executives.  It  will  sponsor 
exchanges  among  business  leaders.  And  it  Is 
developing  commimlcation  and  educational 
programs  to  help  explain  the  virtues  of  the 
market  economy. 

We  can  learn  so  much  from  the  Asian-Pa- 
cific experience.  Less  prosperous  countries 
of  the  world  have  a  successful  model  to 
emulate. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  collective  voice  of 
business  represented  here  to  become  advo- 
cates of  the  critical  IngredienU  of  Asia's  suc- 
cess; more  open  trade  and  investment;  more 
open  competition:  and  more  individual  initi- 
ative, and  entrepreneuiship  and  political 
participation.  We  must  protect,  defend,  and 
advocate  these  values.  Our  fellow  man 
should  expect  no  less  of  us. 
Thank  you.* 


THE  EFPECnVENBSS  OP  BASIC 
SKILUS  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  If 
our  Nation's  secondary  schools  were 
businesses  that  depended  on  repeat 
customers,  many  would  soon  go  bank- 
rupt. The  proportion  of  students  who 
begin,  but  fall  to  *  complete,  high 
school  is  distressing,  particularly  in 
inner  city  schools.  In  1983  nearly  28 
percent  of  aU  18  and  19  year  olds 
failed  to  graduate  from  high  school. 
The  attrition  rate  has  risen  by  19  per- 
cent over  the  past  decade.  In  many 
urban  schools  the  dropout  rate  is 
above  50  percent.  For  example,  in  10 
of  the  49  Los  Angeles  City  high 
schools,  more  than  half  of  the  stu- 
dents will  fail  to  graduate. 

While  those  students  who  drop  out 
do  so  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  most 
report  leaving  school  for  academic  rea- 
sons: they  lack  the  basic  skills  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  and  see  no  hope  of 
catching  up.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
see  dropping  out  as  preferable  to  the 
humiliation  experienced  in  classes 
where  their  lack  of  basic  skills  makes 
keeping  up  impossible.  This  is  clearly 
a  tragic  situation  with  potentially  cat- 
astrophic consequences  if  left  unad- 
dressed. 

E^ren  those  students  who  graduate 
may  lack  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
function  in  an  increasingly  complex 
and  demanding  world.  Several  recent 
reports  give  us  cause  for  concern.  Re- 
sults  from   the   congressionally-man- 
dated  national  assessment  of  educa- 
tional progress  suggest  that  the  educa- 
tional achievement  of  17-year-olds  de- 
clined in  every  basic  skill  area  between 
1970  and  1980.  The  consequences  of 
this  situation  can  be  seen  in  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  remedial  courses 
in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  E^ducation  Statistics, 
63  percent  of  the  higher  education  in- 
stitutions  offering   remedial   instruc- 
tion programs  in  reading,  writing,  and 
math  have  had  remedial  enrollment 
increases  of  10  percent  or  more  in  the 
past  6  years.  Sixteen  percent  of  college 
freshmen    are    enrolled    in    remedial 
reading,  21  percent  in  remedial  writ- 
ing, and  25  percent  in  remedial  math. 
The  situation  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  conforms  to  this  pattern.  In 
1978   the  SUte  of  New  Jersey   em- 
barked on  a  statewide  program  of  ad- 
ministering basic  skills  tests  to  all 
freshman  entering  New  Jersey  public 
colleges  and  unversities.  The  results  of 
these  tests  have  shown  that  31  percent 
of  these  students  need  remedial  help 
in  reading  and  writing  and  45  percent 
need  similar  assistance  in  math. 

What  can  be  done?  The  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education  has 
attempted  to  address  this  problem, 
and  results  from  a  recent  report  by 
the  New  Jersey  Basic  Skills  Council  in- 
dicates these  efforts  are  proving  suc- 


cessful. Students  completing  2  years  of 
remedial  education  in  the  New  Jersey 
public  colleges  and  universities  are 
nearly  thtee  times  more  likely  to 
achieve  success  in  college  than  other 
students.  These  students  perform 
better  in  t^eir  academic  work  and  are 
more  likel}r  to  remain  in  school  than 
students  who  were  determined  not  to 
need  such  assistance.  The  program  ap- 
pears to  be  having  effects  beyond 
simply  bolatering  basic  skills;  it  seems 
to  be  providing  the  motivation  for 
high-risk  fetudents  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  demands  of  college  work. 
The  New  Jersey  Basic  Skills  Council  is 
to  be  comtnended  for  the  success  of 
this  progi^.  Basic  skills  programs 
can  and  do  work. 

StlU.  I  ain  dismayed  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  mrge  percentage  of  students 
graduatina  from  our  high  schools  and 
entering  college  or  the  work  force 
lacking  these  basic  skills.  Ideally,  col- 
leges and  universities  should  not  find 
it  neoessaiiy  to  offer  remedial  courses 
in  basic  skill  areas  such  as  reading, 
writing,  aitd  math.  Students  graduat- 
ing from  Our  high  schools  should  be 
prepared  for  college-level  woiic.  De- 
manding ekceUence  from  our  students 
is  part  ol  the  answer,  but  higher 
standards  ilone  may  only  end  up  wid- 
ening the  leducational  chasm  between 
the  haves  and  the  have  nots.  We  must 
reach  out  to  those  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  giving  up  and  offer  them  a 
second  chance  to  master  the  basic 
skills  they  need  to  survive  in  a  com- 
plex and  clkanging  society. 

Recently*  I  Introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  (to  exactly  that— to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  equity  in  educa- 
tion withoiut  sacrificing  bur  commit- 
ment to  Excellence.  The  Secondary 
School  Ba4ic  Skills  Act  would  provide 
a  second  c)iance  to  low-achieving  stu- 
dents by  authorizing  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  te^h  basic  skills  to  disadvan- 
taged secotidary  school  students.  Pro- 
grams such  as  the  one  carried  out  by 
the  New  Jersey  Basic  Skills  Council 
demonstrate  that  students  can  and 
will  take  advantage  of  a  second  chance 
to  master  these  basics  of  education. 
We  must  now  take  the  lead  in  provid- 
ing States  with  the  resources  to  carry 
out  this  task.* 
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>Y  OF  EMERGENCY 
>ITURE8  ACT 

•  Mr.    QlIAYLE.    Mr.    President,    I 

would  likie  {to  draw  attention  to  the  re- 
lease of  tl|e  first  of  a  series  of  case 
studies  by  OAO  on  the  impact  of  the 
Emergencsf  Expenditures  Act.  Public 
Law  98-8,  *which  was  enacted  in  May 
1983.  This  report  provides  information 
on  the  status  of  projects  funded  by 
the  act  in  seven  adjacent  rural  coun- 
ties of  northeast  Texas  as  of  March  31, 
1984— aboilt  1  year  after  passage  of 
the  EtaeRgency  Expenditures  Act. 
Similar  reports  will  be  issued  on  five 


other  areas.  Based  on  the  six  case 
studies  and  a  questionnaire,  GAO  will 
issue  a  final  report  summarizing  the 
results. 

As  you  recall,  the  Emergency  Ex- 
penditures Act  was  supposed  to  create 
Jobs  in  response  to  high  and  increasing 
unemployment.  In  November  1982,  un- 
employment reached  a  record  high  for 
the  post- World  War  II  period.  The  act 
provided  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
pn^niations  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
In  order  to  create  Jobs  and  alleviate 
unemplojnnent.  Federal  projects  were 
hastened  or  initiated,  including  con- 
struction, and  services  provided 
through  existing  programs  were  ex- 
panded. The  act  also  provided  humani- 
tarian assistance,  such  as  emergency 
food  and  shelter. 

At  my  request,  GAO  Is  monitoring 
and  reporting  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Emergency  Expenditures  Act. 

The  study  focuses  on  title  I,  which 
made  over  $9  billion  available  to  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  admin- 
istering 77  programs  and  activities.  On 
Bfay  10,  1984, 1  inserted  in  the  Rbcosd 
data  that  was  compiled  by  GAO  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  fimds  among 
the  50  States  by  program  and  Federal 
department  or  agency.  At  that  time,  I 
said  it  was  too  early  to  draw  any  final 
conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Emergency  Expenditures  Act,  but 
the  data  did  raise  questions  about  how 
well  the  funds  were  targeted  on  areas 
with  the  greatest  need. 

To  assist  us  in  assessing  how  the 
money  is  being  used.  GAO  selected  six 
geographic  areas  in  which  to  review 
projects  funded  by  the  act.  The  areas 
chosen  are  in  States  that  had  varjring 
tmemployment  rates,  are  rural  and 
urban,  and  include  different  types  of 
projects  funded  by  the  act. 

Each  report  wlU  Include  information 
on  the  projects'  nature  and  status- 
completed,  not  completed,  not  start- 
ed—funds awarded  and  expended  as  of 
March  31,  1984— about  1  year  after 
passage  of  the  act— number  and  char- 
acteristics of  people  employed,  such  as 
ethnic  background  and  gender,  efforts 
made  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  and  project  manag- 
ers to  provide  employment  to  unem- 
ployed persons;  and  benefits,  other 
than  Job  creation,  achieved  and  ex- 
pected. 

I  should  note  that  uniform  compre- 
hensive reporting  was  not  required  by 
the  act  which  creates  some  gaps  in  the 
data  and  imposes  some  limitations  on 
it.  Information  is  collected  by  inter- 
viewing State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials and  project  managers,  reviewing 
their  records,  and  visiting  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  a  single,  seven 
county  geographic  area,  we  cannot 
draw  conclusions  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  on  a  national 
scale,  so  I  will  not  evaluate  the  GAO's 
findings  in  Texas  at  this  time.  I  would 
simply  like  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 


the  status  of  the  GAO  study  and  com- 
mend the  GAO  for  the  outstanding 
work  they  are  doing  in  produdng  the 
report  I  requested  in  such  a  thought- 
ful and  thorough  manner.* 


THE  SITDAHON  IN  KABX7U 
AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  recently  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  body 
on  the  tragic  state  of  affairs  In  Af- 
ghanistan. No  word  short  of  genocide 
can  be  used  to  describe  the  strategy  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  forces  in  their 
drive  to  conquer  this  wedge  of  rugged 
land,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
centuries-old  Russian  drive  to  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Having  determined  that  rural  Af- 
ghanistan is  vital  to  the  courageous 
bands  of  freedom  fighters  who  resist 
this  aggressive  expansionism,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  literally  pulverized  the  coun- 
tryside. Bombing  villages,  burning 
crops,  poisoning  wells,  and  destroying 
fragile  irrigation  systems,  the  Soviets 
are  doing  whatever  is  necessary,  some- 
times doing  the  unthinkable,  in  order 
to  depopulate  regions  of  the  coimtry 
not  controlled  by  Soviet  forces.  The 
result,  as  I  have  noted  previously,  has 
been  the  largest  refugee  migration  in 
history,  as  well  as  nv>ld  swelling  of  the 
population  in  Afghanistan's  Soviet- 
controlled  cities. 

The  accounts  of  Soviet  barbarity  in 
the  countryside,  of  their  complete  dis- 
regard for  human  life  and  violation  of 
every  code  of  decency,  are  incret  singly 
well  known.  But  what  of  the  cities  in 
Afghanistan,  to  which  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  fleeing  in  increasing  num- 
bers? The  Soviet  authorities  have  been 
relatively  successful  in  keeping  a  lid 
on  coverage  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan; 
the  threat  of  execution  on  sight  has 
effectively  discouraged  the  interna- 
tional press  from  comprehensive  re- 
porting. In  the  cities,  iMuticularly  the 
capital  of  Kabul,  the  few  reporters 
who  have  been  granted  access  have 
been  prevented  f mn  conducting  any 
independent  investigations.  Clearly, 
Soviet  control  of  the  cities  is  lodc- 
tlght. 

This  has  not  prevented  the  conduct 
of  less  orthodox  investigations,  howev- 
er, and  a  recent  article  in  the  New  Re- 
public offers  dramatic  insight  into  the 
transformation  of  Afghanistan  that  is 
taking  place  imder  the  aegis  of  Soviet 
advisers.  The  article  is  authored  by 
Jeri  Laber,  executive  director  of  Hel- 
sinki Watch,  and  Bamett  Rubin,  an 
assistant  professor  of  political  science 
at  Yale  University,  both  of  whom  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  invaluable 
auth(Hities  on  the  war  in  Afghanistan. 
EntiUed  "The  War  in  the  City,"  their 
story  is  based  on  Interviews  with  refu- 
gees from  Kabul,  including  profession- 
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als,  academics,  and  former  government 
employees. 

On  the  buds  of  their  account,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Soviets  are  not  bent  on 
merely  conquerinc  or  pacifjrlng  or 
even  absorbing  the  Afghan  nation. 
Rather  the  Soviets  have  embarked  on 
the  absolute  transformation  of  Afghan 
society  along  historical  Russian/Soviet 
lines.  Totalitarian  controls  lock  the 
citizens  of  Kabul  in  a  grip  of  terror 
frighteningly  reminiscent  of  Stalin's 
purge  of  Soviet  society  in  the  thirties. 
Children  are  separated  from  their  par- 
ents and  sent  off  to  the  U.S.SJI.  for  a 
proper  education:  secondary  schools 
are  a  recruiting  ground  for  spies: 
Kabul  University,  run  by  members  of 
the  Afghan  Communist  Party  without 
academic  qualifications,  has  discarded 
its  traditional  Islunic  ctirriculum  for 
one  based  on  Marxist-Leninist  theory. 
True  to  the  Soviet  form,  the  institu- 
tion overseeing  this  transformation,  as 
well  as  terrorizing  the  people  into 
meek  acceptance,  is  the  KHAD.  the 
secret  police.  Modeled  along  the  lines 
of  the  KOB.  the  KHAD  has  penetrat- 
ed every  organ  of  activity  in  Kabul, 
and  its  network  of  spies  keep  the 
Karmal  regime  and  their  Soviet  back- 
ers aware  of  every  nuance  of  Kabul 
life. 

Mr.  President.  Messrs  Rubin  and 
Laber  detail  this  story  far  more  effec- 
tively than  I  could,  and  I  ask  that 
their  article  be  included  in  the  Rscoro 
following  my  statement.  But  let  me 
first  conclude  by  saying  that  this  arti- 
cle reinforces  the  indications  to  the 
effect  that  the  Sovieto  have  not  been 
held  to  a  stalemate  in  Afghanistan. 
They  are  not  in  a  no-win  situation,  so 
long  as  they  are  able,  with  impimlty 
and  with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
free  world,  to  pursue  a  long-term  strat- 
egy designed  to  transform  the  very 
fabric  of  Afghan  society  into  one  com- 
patible with  Soviet  totalitarianism. 
The  article  follows: 

Tm  Wa«  111  Thi  City 
(By  Jeri  Laber  and  Baraett  Rubin) 
The  world  ia  ilowly  learning  the  brutal 
facts  about  the  Soviet  Union's  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Accounts  by  aome  of  the  mlUiona 
of  Afghan  vUlagera  who  have  fled  to  Paki- 
stan and  articles  by  a  handful  of  Western 
joumallBts  who  have  Ulecally  ventured  Into 
the  country  detail  the  bombinss.  the  maasa- 
crea,  and  the  executions  by  Soviet  and 
Afghan  govemnient  troops,  which  have 
been  unable  to  gain  permanent  control  over 
rural  Afghanistan.  Less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  policies  of  the  capital  city  of 
Kabul,  where  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  and  its  Soviet  sponsors  are  In 
ctmtroL  It  is  there  that  they  are  creating  a 
new  Afghan  society. 

Information  from  Kabul  is  scarce;  the  few 
Journalists  who  have  been  allowed  into  the 
dty  have  been  prevented  from  conducting 
any  Independent  investigations.  But  inter- 
views with  refugees  from  the  city— profes- 
atonals,  academics,  former  government  em- 
ployees, a  former  secret  police  official- 
reveal  a  good  deal  about  Soviet  intenUons  in 
Afghanistan. 


Totalitarian  controls  have  already  trans- 
formed all  Independent  Institutions  and  de- 
stroyed aU  forms  of  civil  liberty.  All  sources 
of  information  are  directly  controlled  by  the 
government.  All  books,  newspapers,  and 
radio  and  television  broadcasU  must  con- 
form to  the  official  line.  Criticism  of  the 
government  Is  not  allowed.  Private  conver- 
sations are  monitored  by  an  extensive  net- 
work of  spies.  Meetings  and  gatherings  must 
have  official  approvaL 

In  their  efforts  to  recast  Afghan  society, 
the  Afghan  Communists  and  their  Soviet 
advisers  have  given  top  priority  to  the  edu- 
cational system.  All  efforts  now  focus  on 
producing  new  leaders  for  a  new  Afghani- 
stan. Before  the  Communist  coup  in  1978, 
Kabul  University  was  one  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  modem  institutions  in  Afghan- 
istan. Professors  who  had  been  trained  all 
over  the  world  taught  a  variety  of  subjecU 
from  a  number  of  different  scientific  and 
ideological  viewpolnU.  Classes  were  sexually 
integrated.  StudenU  belonging  to  various  Is- 
lamic and  leftist  groups  competed  for  seats 
In  a  freely  elected  student  council 

Immediately  after  the  coup.  Soviet  advis- 
ers arrived  at  the  university  and  began 
changing  the  curriculum.  One  professor  told 
us  that  this  course  on  the  history  of  Islamic 
art  had  been  abolished  and  that  he  and 
other  professors  had  unsuccessfully  fought 
to  preserve  the  course  on  the  history  of  Is- 
lamic civilisation,  which  had  been  the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  social  studies  curriculum:  the 
course  was  relegated  to  minor  status.  "New 
subjects  were  introduced."  he  told  us.  "For 
Instance:  dialectical  materialism,  history  of 
the  workers'  movement,  history  of  Russia, 
the  Spanish  language  [Uught  by  Cubans], 
and  the  Russian  language." 

New  deans,  usually  young  party  members 
without  academic  qualifications,  were  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  university's  13  depart- 
ments. They  received  reports  from  Inform- 
ers on  campus,  which  they  used  to  threaten 
professors  Into  teaching  "sdentlficaUy,  ac- 
cording to  Marxist  theory."  "In  each  facul- 
ty, in  each  class,  we  had  some  stooge,  some 
Communist  spy."  a  former  rector  of  Kabul 
University  explained.  "When  he  heard  that 
a  professor  was  teaching  something  that  did 
not  conform  to  the  official  ideology,  he 
would  sabotage  the  professor,  protest  to  the 
secret  police  that  this  professor  is  anti- 
pro(p«aslve,  antlnational.  he  Is  In  the  pay  of 
the  CIA  I  tried  my  best  to  conform,  but  I 
felt  that  they  didn't  believe  me."  The  rector 
eventually  fled  to  Pakistan. 

In  1983  a  group  of  professors  formed  an 
"Organization  for  the  Defense  of  Academic 
Freedom  and  Human  Rights."  The  Afghan 
secret  police  (KHAD)  soon  broke  up  the  or- 
ganisation and  arrested  a  number  of  leading 
figures,  including  Hasan  Kakar,  an  interna- 
tionally respected  historian.  Professor 
Kakar  and  three  others  from  the  group  are 
now  serving  prison  sentences  for  "distribut- 
ing antistate  literature."  A  former  student 
who  was  recently  released  from  the  same 
prison  described  seeing  the  imprisoned  pro- 
fessors: "I  saw  Shtikrullah  Kohgaday  [a  his- 
tory professor  serving  a  seven-year  sen- 
tence]. I  saw  Osman  Rostar  [law  and  politi- 
cal science.  12  years].  I  saw  Kakar  [eight 
years].  I  saw  [Habib-ur-Rahman)  Halah 
[Journalism,  ten  years].  Osman  Rostar's 
hair  is  all  white,  and  he  has  lost  his  mind. 
Halah  is  entirely  deaf  from  the  beating. 
Kakar's  hair  is  entirely  white,  but  is  still 
surviving." 

Since  the  Communist  coup  d'etat  In  April 
1978,  between  50  and  70  percent  of  the 
Kabul  University  faculty  has  been  killed. 


Imprisoned,  or  driven  Into  exile.  The  faculty 
members  who  have  replaced  them  often 
come  from  outside  the  country:  according  to 
the  May  33.  1983.  edition  of  the  official 
Kabul  newspaper.  New  Times.  80  percent  of 
the  Kabul  University  faculty  is  now  from 
"Socialist  countries."  Materials  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  are  now  pervasive  at 
the  university.  Every  faculty  has  a  "friend- 
ship room,"  decorated  with  pictures  of 
Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin,  where  periodicals 
and  other  literature  from  the  USSR,  East- 
em  Europe,  and  Cuba  are  distributed. 

The  Soviets  have  also  transformed 
Kabul's  high  schools  into  centers  for  politi- 
cal indoctrination.  Recruitment  for  the  gov- 
ernment's security  apparatus  is  done  in  the 
schools  through  the  Democratic  Organisa- 
tion of  Afghan  Youth.  Many  students  told 
us  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  were 
cajoled  or  intimidated  Into  Joining  the  orga- 
nization, as  it  Is  known.  They  described 
being  Interrogated  by  members  of  the  orga- 
nization about  private  conversations  that 
were  apparently  monitored  by  KHAD 
agents. 

They  described  how  religious  instruction 
had  been  replaced  by  "poUtics"  classes.  "In 
the  politics  class  we  were  talking  about 
Sabra  and  Shatlla  in  Palestine,"  Moham- 
med Qui,  a  former  student  in  the  Technical 
High  School  of  Kabul,  recalled.  "One  of  the 
students  said  that  he  would  rather  learn 
about  our  own  country,  where  there  were 
hundreds  of  Sabras  and  ShatUas  that  no 
one  was  taUclng  about  After  the  class  he 
was  arrested  by  two  members  of  the  organi- 
sation. He  was  imprisoned  for  four  months, 
and  after  four  months  he  signed  a  paper 
saying  he  would  no  longer  speak  in  class." 

Many  thousands  of  Afghan  students  are 
being  sent  to  the  USSR  for  training.  Accord- 
ing to  an  August  1983  announcement  by  the 
Afghan  minister  of  higher  edticatlon,  13,000 
Afghan  University  students  were  then 
studying  In  the  USSR,  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  studenU  now  at  Kabul  Universi- 
ty. Thousands  of  high  school  and  even  pri- 
mary school  children  have  also  been  sent  to 
the  USSR.  Some  are  forced  to  go  against 
their  wHl.  Last  November  the  Associated 
Press  cited  Westem  diplomatU:  reports  that 
Soviet  authorities  In  Afghanistan  were  send- 
ing thousands  of  primary  school  Afghan 
chHdren  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  "at  least  . 
ten  years  of  indoctrination  into  Communism 
and  the  Soviet  way  of  life."  The  dlplomaU 
reported  that  on  November  S,  1984, 870  chU- 
dren  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  de- 
parted for  the  Soviet  Union,  leaving  behind 
weeping  parents  at  Kabul  Airport. 

While  Cadres  of  Afghan  youth  are  being 
trained  to  take  over  leadership  in  Afghani- 
stan, control  In  Kabul  Is  currently  being 
maintained  through  terrror  and  the  omni- 
present KHAD.  Tves  Heller,  an  Agence 
n«nee  Presse  correspondent  who  visited 
Kabul  in  May  1983,  reported  that  "the  city 
is  In  the  grip  of  fear,  which  was  visible  In  all 
the  Afghans  we  managed  to  meet.  This  fear, 
they  said,  la  methodically  maintained  by  the 
secret  poUce  of  the  Afghan  regime,  the 
KHAD,  'a  veriUble  octopus  which  Is  contin- 
ually spreading  Its  tentacles'  over  the  cap- 
ital. .  .  .  Stories  of  disappearances,  arrests, 
spying  are  plentiful  in  Kabul. . . .  where  the 
KHAD  has  become  not  Just  a  state  within  a 
sUte.  but  the  sUte  itself. " 

The  KHAD  has  a  larger  budget  than  even 
the  military  and  is  directly  financed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Organized  in  1980  under  the 
guidance  of  KOB  advisers,  it  remains  under 
dose  Soviet  supervision.  KHAD  Informers 
sit  in  virtually  every  office  and  classroom  in 
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ber  3,  1984.  that  the  KHAD  aimed  to  have 
"a  Mpy  In  eve^  family." 

The  KH^  enforces  the  new  order 
through  magi  arrests  and  tmtute.  Arrests 
are  made  without  warrant  or  wandng:  at 
night  in  homes,  by  day  at  oftioes  or  daas- 
rooms  or  on  ihe  street.  Arrests  are  based  on 
informers'  nports,  aocusaticms  extracted 
imder  torture,  and  a  variety  of  suspicions 
based  on  asaociations  or  family  ties.  Once 
arrested,  a  prisoner  may  disappear  for 
months,  and  bometlmes  forever.  Arrest  is  in- 
variably followed  by  systematic  interroga- 
tion by  KHAp  agents  and  Soviet  "advisers," 
who  adminisur  tortures  that  appear  to  be 
carefully  calibrated  in  length  and  severity 
according  to  the  importance  and  stamina  of 
the  prisoner.:  Though  torture  is  not  new  In 
Afghanistan,  It  Is  different  under  the  Sovi- 
ets. In  the  wprds  of  Amnesty  Intem^lonal. 
"It  was  only  after  the  formation  of  the 
KHAD  In  latt  1979  that  the  practice  [of  tor- 
ture] was  reported  to  have  become  system- 
atic." 

The  KHAD  has  established  numerous 
small  detention  centers  throui^out  the  dty 
where  prisoners  are  taken  for  a  preliminary 
investigation^  From  there  they  are  taken  to 
the  CenUal  biterrogatlon  Office,  located  In 
the  Sedarat  nlaoe.  Razia.  a  student  arrest- 
ed in  the  |cabul  University  library,  de- 
scribed the  variety  of  torture  she  saw  in  Se- 
darat: "Electrldty,  standing  in  cold  water, 
keeping  you  from  sleeping,  beating,  these 
are  very  normal  things.  They  made  a  man 
stand  on  a  board  with  nails  coming  out  and 
l>eat  him  witn  chains  or  caUes.  For  women, 
they  would  keep  them  from  sleeping,  or 
they  would  make  them  stand  in  cold  water, 
then  add  a  chemical,  and  after  half  an  hour 
the  skin  would  start  to  come  off  their  feet 
They  made  them  stand  barefoot  in  snow, 
gave  them  electric  shocks,  pulled  out  their 
hair,  beat  them  with  electric  shock  battms. 
They  took  one  girl  to  a  room,  and  they 
brought  a  sun.  a  mujahed.  Then  the 
KHAD  men  I  molested  this  girl,  and  then 
they  beat  th#  man  to  death  in  front  of  her 
and  left  her  with  the  body.  She  became  de- 
ranged."       I 

QadratuUak.  a  farmer  whose  village  north 
of  Kabul  hai  harbored  resistanoe  fighters, 
was  arrested  and  tortured  by  Soviet  officers 
ghans:  "They  took  me  to  Se- 
'o  RuasianB  and  an  Interpret- 
were  beating  me  and  hitting 
e  walL  For  five  nights  they  re- 
questions.  I  said  I  didnt 
Then  the  Parehaml 
member]  hit  me  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  I  h^  to  lean  against  the  walL  The 
Russian  said  |to  bring  the  wire,  and  the  Rus- 
sians connected  the  wires  to  my  toes.  They 
gave  me  a  shfck.  and  I  fell  unconsdous." 

InterrogatlMi  and  torture  are  followed  by 
incarceration;  In  prison,  where  conditions 
are  themaelvM  a  form  of  torture.  A  former 
student  descabed  a  small  ceQ  with  48  people 
In  It,  no  wihdows,  crawling  with  lice,  and 
only  one  pot  for  a  toUet  In  Pol-e  Charkhi 
Prison,  an  iaunense  complex  holding  per- 
hi^  15.000  arlaoners,  the  inmate  declared 
a  hunger  strlge  in  May  1983.  They  were  pro- 
testing overdowdlng  In  cells  where  prison- 
ers could  noc  all  lie  down  at  the  same  time; 
restrictions  Imlting  prisoners  to  one  five- 
minute  visit  io  ^e  toilet  each  day;  searches: 
and  spying  tty  agents.  In  response  to  the 
hunger  strlMe,  the  prison  administration 
beat  the  pri«>ners  and  lengthened  the  sen- 
tences of  some. 

Those  prigoners  who  survive  may  ulti- 
mately be  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
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ordered  by  the  KHAD.  Prisoners  are  not 
permitted  to  prepare  or  present  a  defense. 
Sentences  frequently  Indude  the  death  pen- 
alty, which  is  usually  carried  out  in  secret 
Thine  Is  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Revolutionary  Court,  which,  according  to 
Syed  Gharib  Gharibnawas,  former  chief 
Justice  of  the  Kabul  Civil  Court  is  con- 
trolled by  a  committee  of  30  Soviet  advisers. 

Though  the  pecvle  of  Kabul  live  in  fear, 
an  underground  persists.  Recent  reports  tell 
of  the  arrest  of  15  women  studmts  at  Kabul 
University  for  planning  to  distribute  "night 
letters"  (underground  pamphlets)  on  the 
flfth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion. 
The  quiet  nights  in  the  capital,  where  the 
curefew  is  deepened  by  a  blackout  caused  by 
resistance  attacks  on  the  power  lines,  are 
shattered  from  time  to  time  by  the  sounds 
of  rodtet  and  mortar  fire  directed  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy  or  the  offices  of  the  KHAD. 
Professor  Abdul  Ahad  of  the  agricultural 
faculty  of  Kabul  University,  who  was  arrest- 
ed and  tortured  for  refusing  to  Join  the 
party,  tells  how  the  sounds  of  resistance  at- 
tacks poietrated  even  the  walls  of  Pol-e 
Chaikhi  Prison,  giving  him  and  his  cell 
mates  the  courage  to  go  on. 

Tht  Soviets  claim  that  they  are  bringing 
progress  in  the  form  of  tractors  and  com- 
bines to  the  Afghan  people,  but  this  is  not 
the  modem  technology  that  most  Afghans 
have  come  to  know.  It  is,  rather,  the  bomb- 
ers and  helicopter  gunships  that  have  devas- 
tated their  countryside.  It  Is,  rather,  the 
electric  shock  batons  that  are  driving  them 
into  a  nightmare  version  of  the  30th  coitu- 
ry* 


HELP  FOR  ORGAN  DONATIONS 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  trag- 
edy resulting  from  the  current  short- 
age of  organ  donors  has  unf  ortimately 
become  too  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
Last  year  the  Congress  took  an  impor- 
tant step  to  solving  this  problem  by 
enacting  the  National  Organ  Trans- 
plant Act,  legislation  that  will  help 
transform  the  current  Medicare 
kidney  retrieval  system  into  an  effi- 
cient nationwide  network  for  all  organ 
retrieval.  - 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  another  important  event  in  the 
fight  to  save  the  lives  of  the  thousands 
of  Americans  waiting  for  an  organ 
donor.  Recently,  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  chose  to  focus  its  philanthropic  ef- 
forts an  organ  donation  and  transplan- 
tatton.  This  program  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  corporate  support  of  a  very 
important  public  issue. 

Last  year,  as  a  Meml>er  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  was  involved  in 
10  days  of  comprehensive  hearings 
into  the  many  aspects  of  organ  trans- 
plantation. These  hearings  formed  the 
basis  of  the  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced that  is  now  law.  During  these 
hearings  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  current  shortage  of 
organ  donors  and  there  were  many 
thoughtful  suggestions  made  about 
how  the  number  of  donors  could  be  in- 
creased. There  was  widespread  agree- 
ment that  the  current  system  under 


the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration was  not  managed  well. 

After  many  months  of  careful  delib- 
erations on  these  recommendations 
the  Congress  chose,  I  believe  correctly, 
that  the  appropriate  role  for  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  to  make  certain 
that  the  organ  retrieval  system  is  as 
efficient  as  it  can  possibly  be. 

In  deciding  this,  though.  Congress 
also  recognized  that  the  problem  was 
so  diffiinilt  and  widespread  that  the 
resources  given  in  this  biU  should  be 
viewed  not  as  a  final  solution,  but  as  a 
beginning.  The  "National  Org»n 
Transplant  Act"  put  in  place  a  solid 
framework  which  now  needs  to  be 
filled  out. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  that  r  call  to 
your  attention  today  the  importance 
of  the  contribution  made  by  Dow 
Chemical  who  has  recently  pledged  $1 
million  for  a  program  of  organ  donor 
awareness.  Support  of  public  educa- 
tion about  the  need  for  organ  dona- 
tion is  criticaL  When  Congress  chose 
to  focus  its  efforts  on  improving  the 
management  of  the  current  Govern- 
ment funded  retrieval  system,  we  real- 
ized we  had  not  addressed  the  need  for 
public  education.  Frankly,  we  hoped 
that  corporate  sponsors  would  step 
forward  to  promote  organ  transplanta- 
tion through  public  education  efforts. 
Dow  has  done  this  and  I  believe  de- 
serves our  praise  and  recognition  for 
their  generous  contrlbutioii. 

So,  &Ir.  President,  I  believe  I  speak 
for  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  citizens  of  Tennes- 
see, as  well  as  aU  Americans  when  I 
say  to  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  thank 
you.* 


S.  5M  CASSIA  COUNTY  RELIEF 
BILL 

•  Mr.  McCLURE  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6. 1985. 1  introduced  S.  594.  the 
Cassia  County  relief  bilL  At  that  time 
I  did  not  ask  to  have  it  read  into  the 
Rbcord. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 
S.  594  be  entered  in  it's  entirety  into 
the  Record. 

S.S94 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  the  County  of  Cassia,  State 
of  Idaho,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$1,300,000  for  work  performed  between  May 
1,  1984  and  September  30,  1984  relating  to 
the  construction  of  canals  to  avert  a  flood- 
ing disaster  in  the  county  of  Cassia. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  payment  of  a  claim  with 
fimds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  shall  be  in  fuU  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  by  a  claimant  against  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  an  inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 
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Sk.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  in  ezcev  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  aball  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  aervicea  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $1.00O.« 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CHARITY 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  ISx.  President.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  speak 
about  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
vi8l(»u  in  the  Tax  Code— the  ability  of 
taxpayers  to  deduct  contributions  to 
charities  in  arriving  at  their  taxable 
Income.  As  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  aware,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's tax  reform  plan  would  dra- 
matically change  the  tax  rules  in  this 
area.  My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is 
to  comment  on  the  many  benefits  of 
this  part  of  our  tax  system,  and  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  particular 
aspects  of  the  Treasury's  plan. 

I  might  note  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  seems  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  last  Novem- 
ber might  be  eliminated  prior  to  the 
time  a  final  bill  is  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress.  I  hope  this  is  cor- 
rect, but  if  these  provisions  stay  in  the 
Treasury  plan.  I'm  confident  they  will 
be  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  charitable  contri- 
butions deduction  is  a  virtual  comer- 
stone  of  our  tax  system.  The  Second 
Revenue  Act  of  1917  permitted  tax- 
payers to  take  a  deduction  for  contri- 
butions to  charity  of  not  more  than  IS 
percent  of  their  taxable  net  income. 
Organizations  qualifying  for  charity 
status  at  that  time  included  religious, 
charitable,  scientific  or  educational  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  the  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
and  animftif 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  President,  the 
changes  made  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  in  the  area  of  charitable  contri- 
butions have  been  to  encourage  more 
giving  by  individuals  and  corporations 
to  the  important  work  of  these  non- 
profit organizations.  In  1952.  the  limi- 
tation was  raised  from  15  percent  to  20 
percent,  and  this  was  increased  fiur- 
ther  only  2  years  later,  when  Congress 
enacted  an  overhaul  of  the  entire  tax 
system— the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

The  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion was  increased  further  in  1969. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  estab- 
lished a  limitation  of  50  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  [AGIl  for  individ- 
uals. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  provision  allowing  non- 
itemizers  to  take  a  deduction  for  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  contributions 


to  charity.  The  reason  this  so-called 
above-the-llne  deduction  was  added  for 
nonltemlzers  was  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  many  people  received  no  tax 
benefit  from  contributions  to  charity 
because  their  total  deductions  did  not 
exceed  the  zero  bracket  amoimt— 
$3,400  for  a  married  couple  filing  a 
Joint  return,  or  $2,300  for  an  individ- 
ual. The  provision  for  nonltemlzers. 
enacted  in  1981.  now  allows  a  person 
to  take  50  percent  of  their  charitable 
contributions  as  a  deduction.  It  has 
been  phased-in  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  next  year.  1986.  it  will  be  fully  ef- 
fective. However,  under  present  law 
the  provision  is  also  scheduled  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  1986. 

Idr.  President,  I  think  the  reason  our 
tax  system  has  historically  encouraged 
contributions  to  chaolty  is  that  we  all 
know  the  many  services  they  perform, 
and  that  it  is  a  proper  use  of  the  Tax 
Code  to  provide  some  incentive  to  give. 
A  generous  charitable  contribution  de- 
duction encourages  private  support  of 
charities  and  foundations  which  bene- 
fit the  public.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it 
reduces  the  need  for  govemment- 
fimded  support  for  the  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions. In  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  organizations  have  had  to 
assume  more  and  more  responsibil- 
ities, and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  makes 
no  sense  either  from  a  tax  policy 
standpoint  or  from  a  social  standpoint 
to  ask  them  to  assume  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities, and  at  the  same  time, 
reduce  the  incentive  to  give. 

Under  the  tax  reform  plan  issued  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  last 
November  several  changes  were  pro- 
posed in  the  area  of  the  tax  treatment 
of  charitable  contributions.  First,  no 
deduction  for  contributions  to  char- 
ities could  be  taken  by  the  taxpayer, 
unless  they  exceeded  2  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income.  If  this  limitation 
was  reached  then  only  amotmts  in 
excess  of  the  2  percent  threshold 
could  be  deducted.  Second,  the  provi- 
sion allowing  nonltemlzers  to  take  a 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions 
would  be  repealed.  Third,  the  provi- 
sions dealing  with  deductions  for  do- 
nations of  appreciated  property  would 
be  revised  to  reduce  the  overall  deduc- 
tion. Other  changes  are  proposed,  but 
these  three  are  the  most  significant 
ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  confident 
that  the  proposal  requiring  a  2  percent 
of  AOI  threshold  for  these  contribu- 
tions will  be  soundly  rejected  by  the 
Congress,  if  it  Is  not  deleted  from  the 
bill  before  it  is  sent  to  us  for  action. 
The  effect  of  this  change  would  be  to 
deny  most  taxpayers  any  deduction 
for  contributions  to  charity.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  Treasury  proposal  were 
adopted,  a  family  with  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $25,000  would  have  to 
make  contributions  in  excess  of  $500 
before  even  $1  could  be  taken  as  a  de- 


duction for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses. The  effect  of  this.  JAi.  Presi- 
dent, would  be  to  hit  lower-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  very  hard. 

Further,  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
deduction  for  nonltemlzers  would  com- 
pletely preclude  all  of  those  who  file  a 
short  form  from  taking  any  deduction 
for  contributions  to  charity. 

If  both  of  these  changes  are  made, 
the  effect  will  be  that  80  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  in  the  country  will  re- 
ceive no  tax  benefit  from  charitable 
giving.  The  tax  benefits  will  be  re- 
stricted to  the  20  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers who  itemize  their  deductions, 
and  who  give  more  than  2  percent  of 
their  adjusted  gross  income  for  chari- 
table puriMses  annually. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Independent  Sector,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Charles  T.  Clotfelter.  vice  pro- 
vost of  Duke  University,  adoption  of 
all  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  area 
of  charitable  contributions  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  $11.8  billion  a 
year  in  charitable  giving.  Different 
types  of  organizations  would  experi- 
ence different  reductions,  with  the  es- 
timates for  religious  giving  dropping 
by  18  percent,  giving  for  the  United 
Way  dropping  by  24  percent,  and 
giving  for  higher  education  dropping 
by  27  percent. 

Another  study,  conducted  for  the 
Association  of  American  Universities, 
found  that  these  changes  would  cause 
a  28  percent  drop  in  cash  giving  to 
charities,  and  an  overall  drop  of  30 
percent  in  charitable  contributions  by 
taxpayers  who  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  seems 
fairly  clear— if  these  changes  are 
adopted,  charitable  giving  will  drop. 
This  wiU  occur  at  a  time  when  our 
charitable  groups  are  performing  more 
and  more  services.  Further,  the  pro- 
posed changes  represent  a  distinct  re- 
versal of  68  years  of  Government 
policy.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  am 
very  confident  these  proposed  tax 
changes  in  the  area  of  charitable  con- 
tributions will  be  rejected  by  Congress. 
I  would  hope,  however,  that  the  con- 
tinuing deliberations  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  officials  of  this 
administration  would  result  in  these 
proposed  changes  being  removed  from 
the  plan  before  it  is  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSEII.  Mr.  President, 
paragraph  2  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  requires 
each  standing,  select,  or  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session,  to  publish  in  the  Con- 
GRgssioMAL  Record  the  rules  the  com- 


mittee has  adopted  to  govern  proce- 
dures wittifci  the  committee. 

Thus,  pursuant  to  that  requirement. 
I  ask  that  the  current  rules  of  the 
Committee!  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 

The  rules  are  as  follows: 

RULKS  OP  PtOCKDURX  OP  THK  COMMnTB  (Hi 

Vrbuhs'  Appahs 

I.  Meeting*— <a)  Unless  otherwise  ordereid. 
the  committee  -  shall  meet  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month.  The  cliairman 
may,  upon  proper  notice,  call  such  addition- 
al meetings  gs  he  deems  necessary. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(b)  and  (d)  olr  paragraph  5  rule  XZVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  meetings  of 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
open  to  the  ■ublic. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee,  or  the  vice  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  cliairman,  or  the  ranldng  ma- 
jority member  present  in  the  absence  of  the 
vice  ctiairmsgi.  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

(d>  No  mejeting  of  the  committee  or  any 
subcommitt^  shall  be  scheduled  except  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee  or  by  au- 
thorization Af  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(e)  The  cotnmittee  shall  notify  the  office 
designated  fas'  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Adminsitration  of  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
pose of  eacb  meeting.  In  the  event  such 
meeting  is  canceled,  the  committee  shall  im- 
mediately notify  such  designated  office. 

II.  Quorums— (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (b),  seven  members  of  the 
committee  and  four  members  of  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  re- 
porting or  pipproving  of  any  measure  or 
matter  or  recommendation.  Four  members 
of  the  conuiiittee  or  a  suboonmiittee  shaU 
constitute  al  quorum  for  purposes  of  tran- 
sacting any  Other  business. 

(b)  In  ord^r  to  transact  any  business  at  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  meeting,  at 
least  one  member  of  the  minority  shall  be 
present.  If,  at  any  meeting,  business  caimot 
be  transacted  because  of  the  absence  of 
such  a  member,  the  matter  shall  lay  over 
for  a  calendar  day.  If  the  presence  of  a  mi- 
nority member  is  not  then  obtained,  busi- 
ness may  be  transacted  by  the  appropriate 
quorum. 

(c)  One  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony. 

m.  Voting— (a)  Votes  may  be  cast  by 
proxy.  A  pr^xy  may  be  written  or  oral,  and 
may  be  conditioned  by  personal  instruc- 
tions. A  prdxy  shall  be  valid  only  for  the 
day  given  except  that  a  written  proxy  may 
be  valid  for  the  period  specified  therein. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  Icept 
of  all  comnnttee  action.  Such  record  shall 
contain  the  Vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
conunittee  bn  any  question  on  which  a 
"yea"  and  "^ay"  vote  is  requested. 

rv.  Subcommittees— (a)  No  member  of  the 
committee  lAay  serve  on  more  than  two  sub- 
committees. No  member  of  the  committee 
shall  receive  assignment  to  a  second  sub- 
committee ifeitil  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  order  of  seniority,  have  chosen  as- 
signments to  one  subcommittee. 

(b)  The  committee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  shall  be  ex  officio 
nonvoting  members  of  each  subcommittee 
of  the  comnnttee. 

(c)  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  commit- 
tee cbairmi^iship  and.  In  such  event,  sub- 
committee e^iiority  shall  not  necessarily 
apply. 


(d)  Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  committee  on  any  measure 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  chairman  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  subcom- 
mittee and  so  notify  the  committee  for  its 
disposition. 

v.  Hearings  and  Hearing  Procedures— (a) 
Except  as  q>ecifically  otherwise  provided, 
the  rules  governing  meetings  shall  govern 
bearings. 

(b)  At  least  1  week  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  any  hearing,  the  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  undertake,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
publte  announcement  of  the  date,  place, 
time,  and  subject  matt«-  of  such  hearing. 

(c)  The  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
shall  require  each  witness  who  is  scheduled 
to  testify  at  any  hearing  to  file  40  copies  of 
sudi  witness'  testimony  with  the  committee 
not  later  than  48  hours  prior  to  the  witness' 
scheduled  appearance  unless  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  determine 
there  is  good  cause  for  failure  to  do  so. 

(d)  The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  is 
authorised  to  limit  the  time  allotted  to  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

VI.  Oeneral- All  applicable  requirements 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
govern  the  committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees. 

vn.  Presidential  Nomlnatimis— Each  Pres- 
idential nominee  whose  nomination  is  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation  and  referred  to 
this  committee  shall  submit  a  statement  of 
his  or  her  ba^ground  and  financial  inter- 
ests, including  the  financial  interests  of  his 
or  her  spouse  and  of  children  living  in  the 
nominee's  household,  on  a  form  an>roved 
by  the  oonmiittee  which  shaU  be  sworn  to  ss 
to  its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  com- 
mittee form  shall  be  in  two  parts— 

(A)  information  concerning  employment, 
education,  and  liackground  of  the  nominee 
which  generally  relates  to  the  position  to 
which  the  individual  is  nominated,  and 
which  is  to  be  made  public:  and 

(B)  information  concerning  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  ht 
made  public  when  the  committee  deter- 
mines tliat  such  information  bears  directly 
on  the  nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the 
IKMiition  to  wliich  the  individual  is  nominat- 
ed. 

Committee  action '  on  a  nomination,  in- 
cluding hearings  or  a  meeting  to  consider  a 
motion  to  recommend  confirmation,  shall 
not  be  initiated  until  at  leasf  five  days  after 
the  nominee  submits  the  form  required  by 
this  rule  unless  the  chairman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranldng  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

VUI.  Naming  of  Veterans'  Administration- 
facilities— It  is  the  policy  of  the  committee 
that  no  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
shall  be  named  after  any  individual  unle 

(A)  such  individual  is  deceased  and 

(1)  a  veteran  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
constructicm  or  the  operation  of  the  facility 
to  l)e  named. 

(2)  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  or  Senate  who  had  a 
direct  association  with  such  facility,  or 

(3)  an  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
or  a  Secretary  of  Defense  or  of  a  service 
branch,  or  a  military  or  other  Federal  civil- 
ian official  of  comparable  or  higher  rank: 

(B)  each  member  of  the  Congressional  del- 
ei^on  rqiresenting  the  State  in  which  the 
designated  facility  is  located  has  indicated 
in  writing  such  member's  support  of  the 
proposal  to  name  such  facility  after  such  in- 
dividual: and 


(C)  the  pertinent  State  department  or 
chu>ter  of  each  Congnssionally  chartered 
veterans'  organization  having  a  national 
membrship  of  at  least  500,000  tias  indicated 
in  writing  its  support  of  such  proposaL 

IX.  Amendments  to  the  Rules— The  rules 
of  the  committee  may  be  changed,  modified, 
amended,  or  suspended  at  any  time,  provid- 
ed, however,  that  no  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  entire  membership  so  determine  at  a 
regular  meeting  with  due  notice,  or  at  a 
meeting  specifically  called  for  that  purpose. 
The  rules  governing  quorums  for  reporting 
legislative  matters  shall  govern  rules 
changes,  modification,  amendments,  or  sus- 
pension.* 


G.  RAY  ARNETT  UNANIMOUSLY 
ELEXTl'KD  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  unanimous- 
ly elected  G.  Ray  Amett  to  fill  the 
post  of  NRA  executive  vice  president. 
Mr.  Amett's  election  came  at  the  mid- 
year board  meeting  after  former  NRA 
executive  vice  president.  Harlon  B. 
Carter  announced  his  decision  to 
retire  as  chief  executive  officer  of  this 
3  million  member  organization. 

Ray  Amett  could  not  be  a  more  per- 
fect successor.  He  is  affable,  quick- 
witted and  intelligent.  His  wildlife  and 
conservation  theories  have  earned  him 
the  title  of  international  authority. 
And,  he  is  an  avid  sportsman,  gun 
owner  and  outdoorsman  who  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  life  to  the  conserva- 
tion, preservation  and  enhancement  of 
wildlife  and  our  defense  of  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms. 

Until  Mr.  Amett's  election  as  NRA 
executive  vice  president,  he  served  4 
years  as  President  Reagan's  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish, 
WOdllfe  and  Paiks.  Here  he  was  a  re- 
spected and  trusted  voice  in  unison 
with  our  Nation's  professional  game 
managers.  Prior  to  that  he  served  for  7 
years  as  the  director  of  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  He 
was  always  striving  to  expand  opportu- 
nities for  shooting  and  himting,  while 
at  the  same  time  advancing  profession- 
al game  management. 

For  17  years  Ray  Amett  served  as 
the  director  of  the  NaUonal  WUdlife 
Federation,  two  terms  as  president.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  later 
board  chairman,  of  the  Wildlife  Legis- 
lative Fund  of  America.  He  also  has 
held  posts  with  the  Wilderness  Leader- 
ship School.  Game  Conservation 
International,  World  Wilderness  Con- 
gress. Califomians  for  Recreation  and 
Ducks  Unlimit^. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  sum  of  a  man  is 
equal  to  the  total  of  his  experiences, 
Ray  Amett  is  the  man  most  qualified 
to  lead  the  NRA  on  to  more  legislative 
victories.  A  former  NRA  board 
member,  Ray  Amett  stands  firm 
against  those  who  would  compromise 
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•nd  whittle  away  not  only  our  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  hut  also  our  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  America's  hunting 
heritage  and  hunting  as  a  tool  of  game 
management. 

Also  to  his  advantage.  Ray  Amett  is 
no  stranger  to  Congrev.  He  has  ad- 
vised many  of  my  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  testified  before 
several  of  our  standing  committees.  He 
has  become  a  forceful  leader  in  shep- 
herding programs  affecting  millions  of 
our  constituents  in  the  areas  of  hunt- 
ing, gim  ownership  and  game  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Ray  Amett  In  his  new 
ouMcity  at  the  NRA.  Likewise,  he  has 
advised  me  that  he  is  eager  to  hear  the 
view  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
Join  me  in  wishing  O.  Ray  Amett  good 
luck  and  success  in  his  new  position  as 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONES  IN 
MISSOURI 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  years  the  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  to  create  Federal  en- 
terprise zones  to  encourage  develop- 
ment in  dlrtressed  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Unfortunately,  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  full  Congress  to 
agree  to  this  proposal.  The  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  recently  ran  an  article 
on  the  success  of  enterprise  zone  laws 
in  my  own  State  of  Bftissouri.  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO. 
[From  the  8t  Louia  Post-Dlapatch.  Jan.  20. 
1»85] 
ErmFaisB  Zoim  Abs  Srowimc  Sou 

SUCCBS 

(By  Claudia  IfacLactalan) 

Iflaouri'a  enterpriae  aones  arc  still  In 
their  Infancy,  but  tbey  already  have  been 
credited  with  produdng  1.400  new  Jobs  and 
$16  million  In  plant  and  capital  Inveatments. 

The  aonea  were  establlahed  by  the  Leglala- 
ture  In  198S  to  provide  aUte  and  local  tax 
iDcentlvea  to  bualneaaea  that  move  Into  or 
expand  In  araaa  beaet  with  poverty  and  high 
unemployment  -An  Inereaslns  number  of 
communlttea  acroaa  the  atate  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  program;  15  lonea  have  been 
dealinated  and  10  more  will  probably  be 
added  In  the  next  alx  months. 

"Bualneaaea  are  amaaed  when  they  find 
out  that  tbeae  aorta  of  beneflta  are  avail- 
able." aays  Cugene  R.  Kllgln.  chairman  of 
the  Mldtown  Enterpriae  Zone  Commlaalon 
In  St.  Lmila.  The  Mldtown  sone  waa  one  of 
the  flrst  enterpriae  aonea  In  the  state  and 
nt\  iiii'r^Tii  a  ITO-block  area  bounded 
rouchly  by  Klnsahlghway.  Undell  Boule- 
vard and  Jefferaon  and  Shaw  avenuea.  The 
area  was  and  aUll  la.  stninllnc  to  fill  the 
vacant  buildings  left  behtaxl  by  companlea 
and  resfclenta  who  flad  to  the  suburbs  In  the 
IMOa  and  1970a. 

Since  Ita  establlahment  in  September 
1963.  the  Mldtown  aone  has  attracted  two 
rtrtMf  employers— Engineered  Air  Systems 
Inc.  and  Vulcan  Manufacturing  Company 
Inc.  Engineered,  a  manufacturer  of  military 
equlianant  and  air  fUters.  has  79  pe<H>le 


working  at  lU  plant  at  1310  South  Spring 
Avenue.  Vulcan  has  hired  52  people  to  work 
in  iU  metal  fabricating  plant  at  Market 
Street  and  Project  Avenue. 

Mike  Shanahan.  prealdent  of  Engineered, 
aald  the  enterpriae  aone  dealgnatlon  waa  the 
reason  his  company  located  in  Mldtown.  "In 
our  case  we  could  not  have  expanded  with- 
out It."  he  said. 

Engineered  is  using  the  Mldtown  plant  to 
train  entry-level  workers  who  eventually 
can  be  promoted  to  the  company's  main 
plant  in  Olivette.  "We  have  moved  35  to  40 
employees  to  Olivette  since  we  opened."  said 
Shanahan. 

By  training  workers  who  live  In  the  enter- 
prise sone.  Engineered  Air  gets  tax  credits 
of  up  to  $1,200  per  worker.  That  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $400  state  tax  credit  it  gets  for 
each  Job  it  adds.  Other  incentives  include 
abatement  of  local  property  taxes  for  build- 
ing improvementa  plua  state  tax  credits  for 
investing  In  an  enterpriae  aone. 

But  *ThftT«y*'»".  along  with  other  buaineas- 
men.  say  that  enterprise  sones  alone  are  not 
enough  to  entice  most  companies  to  relo- 
cate. "I'm  not  sure  anyone  would  pick  that 
Icoatlon  (Mldtown)  strictly  because  ot  an 
enterprise  cone.  I  don't  think  they  would," 
said  Shanahan.  Engineered  moved  In  be- 
cause the  company  wanted  to  expand  but 
could  not  afford  a  major  capital  outlay. 

Jim  BMgti/t,  owner  of  Hagale  Induatriea. 
said  he  opened  a  clothing  manufacturing 
plant  In  Salem's  enterprise  sone  because  of 
the  labor  supply,  not  because  of  the  enter- 
priae sone  designation. 

"The  labor  market  was  very  attractive  In 
terms  of  the  work  ethic,"  Hagale  said.  "We 
have  nine  other  planu  In  Missouri  and  we 
like  the  80uth<«ntral  area.  The  enterprise 
zone  Is  helpful  but  it  was  not  a  major  crite- 
ria." 

Hagale  Induatrles  moved  to  Salem  last 
August  when  unemployment  In  that  city 
and  surrounding  Dent  County  was  hovering 
between  18  and  20  percent.  In  the  last  two 
years.  Salem  has  seen  two  major  employera 
pull  out.  leaving  hundreda  of  pe<wle  without 
Joba. 

Hagale  has  hired  90  people  to  work  In  a 
building  once  occupied  by  International 
Shoe  Co.  At  Its  peak  In  1980,  IntemaUonal 
Shoe  had  employed  nearly  800  people. 

Sherman  R.  Odom.  praldent  of  the  Dent 
County  Industrial  Development  Authority, 
said  that  the  International  Shoe  ahutdown 
last  April  waa  the  final  straw  for  local  offi- 
cials. The  enterprise  sone  was  established  in 
July. 

"There  are  two  or  three  things  that  indus- 
tries look  for  when  they  move  to  small 
towns,"  said  Odom.  "They  want  a  labor 
force  with  the  old  Christian  work  ethic, 
they  want  low-cost  buildings  and  they  want 
a  promising  economic  climate,  and  part  of 
that  la  the  enterpriae  aime." 

Odom  aald  one  other  employer  that  com- 
mitted Itself  to  Salem's  Interprlse  sone  and 
two  or  three  others  were  talking  with  city 
and  county  officials.  "The  sone  Is  Just  an- 
other perk  you  can  offer  to  lure  than  in,"  be 
said. 

In  Macon.  Mo.,  about  00  miles  weat  of 
Hannibal,  local  officials  say  their  enterprise 
lone  turned  the  economy  around  and  saved 
the  Banquet  Food  plant  there.  Last  month. 
Banquet  opened  a  multl-mllllon  dollar  addi- 
tion to  lU  existing  plant. 

"We  have  moved  In  lock-step  with  agricul- 
ture here  for  generations,"  said  Jack  Briggs, 
director  of  the  Macon  County  Jkxmomic  De- 
velopment Office.  "In  1982  we  made  a  big 
effort  to  attract  industry." 


Unemployment  in  Blacon  has  dropped  to 
about  6  percent  from  the  22  percent  it  hit  in 
1982  and  1983.  Briggs  said  a  variety  of  busi- 
nesses were  responsible  for  the  Job  gaina: 
the  Toastraaster  plant  has  expanded,  a  Wal- 
Mart  store  and  a  McDonald's  restaurant  ar^ 
under  construction,  and  Hyde  Industriear  a 
manufacturer  of  flberglaaa  producta,  plana 
to  build  a  plant  in  town. 

Kot  all  of  the  boom  is  due  to  the  enter- 
prise sone,  says  Briggs.  For  example.  Toast- 
master  probably  would  have  expanded 
anyway.  But  Briggs  said  It  was  a  handy  tool 
when  combined  with  state  and  federal 
grants.  Maoon  got  money  from  both  sources 
to  buOd  a  new  waste  treatment  plant  that 
enabled  Banquet  to  expand. 

"This  is  the  most  growth  we  have  ever 
had  in  BCacon  County  history  and  for  an  ag- 
ricultural county,  that'a  amazing,"  said 
Briggs. 

Robert  SImonds.  coordinator  for  the 
state's  Enterprise  Zone  Program,  says  he  ex- 
pecU  10  more  sones  to  be  added  In  the  next 
six  months.  Among  the  dtlea  that  have  ap- 
plied for  zone  status  are  Kansas  City.  Han- 
nibal. Farmlngton.  Bowling  Green  and  SI- 
keston. 

"We  have  been  cautious  In  the  way  we 
have  designated  them  to  date,"  says  SI- 
monds. "We  also  are  looking  for  areas  that 
are  trying  to  do  something."  Missouri  has 
about  50  areas  that  would  qualify  for  aone 
status,  SImonds  said,  but  the  state  has  set  a 
c^  of  25.  Illinois  had  a  similar  cap  of  24, 
which  the  legislature  Increased  to  48  last 
year.  Kansas  has  60  aones.  and  Arkansas 
has  an  astounding  660  areas  designated  as 
enterprise  zones. 

"We  have  to  watch  our  neighboring  com- 
petition." said  SImonds.  "It  seems  to  be 
taking  hold  very  well  across  the  state.  I 
think  the  long-range  success  will  lie  in  mar- 
keting and  In  support  services  such  as  fire 
and  police  protection.* 


AFOEIANISTAN  DAT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reflect  on  the  recently  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  91.  which  de- 
clared March  21.  1985.  as  Afghanistan 
Day.  I  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  introducing 
this  resolution  and  for  creating  the 
Congressional  Task  Force  on  Afghani- 
stan, of  which  I  am  proudly  a  member. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  this 
task  force  has  listened  to  witnesses 
testify  about  the  horrifying  conditions 
facing  Afghans  today.  During  the 
second  hearing,  on  March  4,  1986.  sev- 
eral photographs  taken  in  Afghani- 
stan were  distributed  to  members  of 
the  task  force  by  physicians  from  the 
Medlcins  Sans  Frontieres,  a  French 
medical  group  which  is  the  only  group 
of  Western  physicians  currently  oper- 
ating in  Afghanistan.  These  photo- 
graphs depict  the  present  situation  in 
Afghanistan  all  too  well. 

These  simple  snapshots  show  the 
deadly  results  of  indiscriminate  Soviet 
bombings  of  whole  villages,  including 
crowded  hospitals.  Doctors  from  Medl- 
cins Sans  Frontieres  told  the  task 
force  that  no  fewer  than  eight  such 
hospitals  in  Afghanistan  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  this  manner.  Other  pictures 


showed  the|  conscious,  deliberate  effort 
by  Moaoo*  to  starve  the  Afghan 
people  eithier  out  of  their  country,  or 
to  death.  The  Soviet  atrocities  caught 
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the  thousands  more  that 
have  forced  4.5  million 
,  of  their  natkm. 
Itlon  continues  to  deterio- 
ihanistan.  In  their  sixth 
year  of  siege,  over  115,000  Soviet  sol- 
ders are  st4tioned  in  Afghanistan  An- 
other 35.000  to  40.000  are  readily  avaO- 
able  on  th4  Soviet  side  of  the  border. 
There  is  strong  evidence  that  Soviet 
troops  and  the  Afghan  proxies  have 
used  lethal!  chemicals  and  toxin  weap- 
ons in  their  efforts  to  subjugate  the 
P(H)ulationJ  In  total,  these  efforts  of 
Soviet  expansionism  have  cost  a  half 
million  Afghan  lives. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  United  States 
can,  and  mlist.  do  more  for  the  people 
of  Afghanistan.  The  freedom  loving 
Afghans  deserve  our  strong  support. 
My  concern  for  the  fighters  for 
Afghan  freedom  compelled  me  to  in- 
troduce Soiate  Resolution  34.  which 
urges  the  I  President  to  supply  the 
Afghan  fiieedom  'fighters  with  all 
needed  medical,  milltaty,  and  food  as- 
sistance. 

The  MuJ^dln.  of  Afghan  freedom 
fighters,  r^nain  undaunted  by  Soviet 
efforts  to  moimt  major  offensives  and 
continue  to  thwart  the  Soviet  military 
and  deny  them  control  of  this  strate- 
gic nation.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  army, 
despite  the  commitment  of  massive  re- 
sources, only  controls  10  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  this  nation.  For  this 
control,  the  Soviet  army  has  paid 
dearly.  Thi  Mujahidln  have  killed  up 
to  9,000  Soviet  troops,  uui  caused 
25,000  castiBlties.  It  is  evident  that  the 
quick  annexation  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
hoped  for  )ias  turned  into  a  military, 
economic  gnd  political  debacle. 

We  mustjstand  In  solidarity  with  the 
freedom  filters  and  the  pe^e  of  Af- 
ghanistan. We  must  show  that  we  are 
as  committed  as  they  to  their  fight  for 
freedom.  /Afghanistan  Day,  the  mark 
of  the  new  year  in  Afghanistan,  can  be 
seen  as  thg  beginning  of  a  year  of  re- 
newed hope  when  the  situation  will 
improve  aiki  the  fight  for  freedom  will 
be  won. 

Thank  ydu,  Mr.  President.* 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

DAY 
•  Mr.  BRADLEnr.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
h<»iored  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  nearly  1  million  American 
citizens  Of  Byelorussian  descent. 
Today  we  yause  to  remember  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  On  this  day  of  cele- 
bration. I  Applaud  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia in  ^eir  struggle  for  freedom, 
human  digfiity,  and  national  independ- 
ence. 


The  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public declared  independence  from 
Russia  on  March  25.  1918.  On  January 
1. 1919.  the  Bolshevik  government  cre- 
ated its  own  puppet  state,  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
[BJBJ8J1.1.  and  began  a  war  against, 
the  independent  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  In  1921.  independent 
Byelorussia  was  conquered  and  divided 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 
Although  Byelorussian  sovereignty 
was  short  lived,  the  Byelorussian 
people  have  not  lost  their  love  of  free- 
dom and  the  pride  in  their  separate 
IdenUty. 

Under  Soviet  rule  drastic  actions 
were  taken  to  eradicate  the  Byelorus- 
sian language,  cultural  values,  artistic 
traditions  and  religious  freedom.  Rus- 
sian colonisers  flooded  Byelorussia, 
usurped  ruling  positions  and  degraded 
the  resident  Byelorussians  to  second- 
daas  dtisens.  Agriculture  and  industry 
were  nationalized  by  force  and  thou- 
sands of  citizens  were  sent  to  the  pris- 
ons and  concentration  camps  of  Sibe- 
ria. Books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
with  Byelorussian  content  were  de- 
stroyed and  with  a  few  token  excep- 
tions the  Byelorussian  language  was 
replaced  by  the  Russian  language  in 
government,  schools  and  publi(»ttions. 
In  an  attempt  to  further  extinguish 
Byeloruarian  culture,  historic  monu- 
ments and  churches  were  destroyed. 

This  year  Byelorussians  worldwide 
wiU  be  celebrating  the  500th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Francisak 
Skaryna,  who  was  the  first  translator 
and  publisher  of  the  Bible  in  the  Byel- 
orussian language.  As  we  stand  here 
today,  proud  Byelorussians  in  the  canfi- 
ital  city  of  Minsk  are  celebrating  the 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  Skaryna 
under  a  system  which  has  barred  the 
republication  of  Skaryna's  historic 
translation  of  the  Bible.  To  these  citi- 
zens the  fruits  of  Skarsma's  accom- 
plishment are  virtually  anavailable. 

Despite  the  attempts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  dominate  the  Byelorussian 
people,  their  national  spirit  thrives. 
They  are  a  people  who  are  not  willing 
to  submit  to  their  powerful  adversary. 
We,  as  a  nation,  must  not  forget  our 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  on  this  day 
of  recognition,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  we 
support  those  who  are  speaking  out 
against  oppression.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  praising  the  spirit  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  and  in  deploring 
human  rights  violations  inflicted  on 
these  courageous  people  in  their  quest 
for  freedom  and  dignity.* 


OAO  REPORT  ON  DOD'S  RE- 
SOURCES MANAGEMENT  PUB- 
LIC AFFAIRS  PLAN 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  last  faU 
in  the  heat  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Common  Cause  released  two  in- 
ternal Defense  Department  memoran- 


dums written  by  two  high-ranking  De- 
fense officials. 

One  of  these  memorandums,  dated 
July  24.  1984.  %as  written  by  RusseU 
Rourke.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Legislative  Affairs,  to  the 
then  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Delauer.  The  memorandum  notes, 
and  I  quote: 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
concerned  over  the  press  this  weekend  con- 
cerning the  Department's  program  for  dis- 
posal of  spare  parts.  This,  coupled  with  the 
press  we  received  on  prices  paid  for  selected 
qwre  parts.  Le.,  claw  hammer,  atoti  cap. 
alien  wrench.  If  gone  unchecked,  will  defi- 
nitely be  a  key  campaign  laaue.  The  opposi- 
tion will  cite  these  examplea  and  portray 
the  Department  as  having  serious  manage- 
ment problema. 

The  memo  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
committee  would  like  certain  informa- 
tion for  use  in  rebutting  these  press 
stories. 

As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Aimed  Services  Ccnnmittee.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  nor  participated  in  any 
request  of  this  nature.  Nor  did  I  see 
any  of  the  material  apparently  re- 
quested on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  second  memorandum,  dated 
August  31.  1984.  was  from  Kathleen 
Troia.  the  principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs. The  memo  outlined  a  defense  re- 
sources management  public  affairs 
plan  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  which  was 
designed,  in  the  words  of  the  memo, 
"to  enhance  media  and  public  under- 
standing and  support  for  the  Depart- 
ment's management  improvement  pro- 
gram." 

This  public  affairs  campaign  in- 
volved a  number  of  speeches,  news 
conferences,  and  other  public  events 
which  terminated,  according  to  the 
memos,  3  days  before  the  November 
Presidential  election.  One  of  the  first 
events  featured  in  this  program  was  a 
press  conference  by  the  DOD  inspec- 
tor general,  Mr.  Joe  Sh«ick. 

When  the  DOD  memos  were  made 
public  Senator  Bihgamah  and  I  ex- 
pressed concern  on  the  Senate  floor 
about  the  propriety  of  using  Govern- 
ment employees  in  what  aiveared  to 
be  an  essentially  partisan  political 
public  relations  raunpaign  during  a 
Presidential  election.  Senator  Bihga- 
acAH  and  I  were  particularly  concerned 
that  the  participation  of  the  DOD  in- 
spector general  in  this  campaign  gave 
at  least  the  i4)pearance  of  compromis- 
ing the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  inq>ector  general  within  DOD. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  GAO's  obser- 
vations about  the  participation  of  the 
inspector  general  in  DOD's  fall  public 
relations  campaign  are  worth  quoting 
in  full: 

By  participating  In  preaa  conferences  that 
were  held  within  weAs  of  the  national  elec- 
tion, the  Inspector  General  created  the  per- 
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ception  In  the  minds  of  some  observers  of 
beins  iRTolved  In  pftrtisan  pollUcal  activity 
mnd  oompromislns  his  independence.  The 
Inspector  Oenerml  told  us  that  he  freely 
putldpsited  in  the  prognm  and  his  pre- 
pared remarks  were  not  subject  to  review 
before  the  press  brlefinc.  Moreover  the 
press  conferences  were  nonpartisan  state- 
ments of  facts  that  had  previously  been 
published  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  In- 
spector General's  semi-annual  reports  to  the 
Congress.  The  Inspector  General  also  stated 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  his  in- 
dependence and  would  in  no  way  conscious- 
ly allow  it  to  be  compromised.  The  Inspec- 
tor General  recrets  that  the  timing  of  his 
press  ccNiferences  gave  some  the  perception 
of  political  involvement  on  his  part,  and  had 
ixttvtded  assurances  that  he  will  be  even 
man  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
perception  in  the  future. 

The  "anunnces"  that  OAO  refers 
to  by  Mr.  Joe  Sherick.  the  DOD  lO. 
th»t  he  would  be  more  sensitive  in  the 
future  to  poasible  perceptions  of  politi- 
cal involvement  on  his  part  were  actu- 
ally made  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Sher- 
ick sent  to  me  last  fall.  Mr.  Sherick  ap- 
parently asked  OAO  to  include  this 
letter  in  their  report:  it  can  be  found 
on  the  last  two  pages  of  the  OAO 
report. 

Mr.  President,  by  all  accounts  Mr. 
Sherick  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
as  Inspector  general  of  the  Defense 
Department.  I  accept  Mr.  Sherick's  as- 
surances that  he  wUl  be  more  sensitive 
in  the  future  to  public  perceptions 
about  his  involvement  in  political  ac- 
tivities. I  hope  this  OAO  report  under- 
scores both  for  Mr.  Sherick  and  for  his 
superiors  in  the  Defense  Department 
the  importance  which  the  Congress 
places  on  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  the  office  of  Inspector  general 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Accordingly,  I  asked  OAO  to  review 
the  propriety  of  using  Oovemment 
employees  in  what  appeared  to  be  par- 
tisan political  activity.  I  specifically 
asked  OAO  to  review  whether  the  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  by  the  DOD 
inspector  general  violated  any  applica- 
ble law  or  regulation. 

OAO  recently  concluded  their 
report,  which  I  am  releasing  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  OAO 
report  be  printed  in  the  Rccord  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Based  on  their  examination  of  the 
available  q)eeches  and  transcripts  of 
the  Defense  Department's  public  rela- 
tions «^i«pitign,  OAO  concluded  that: 

There  were  no  activities  warranting 
a  referral  to  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  as  possible  violations  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  DOD 
personnel  violated  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act.  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  exiToidltures  of  Federal 
funds,  or  the  antipublldty  prohibi- 
tions of  the  DOD  annual  appropria- 
tions acts. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  par- 
tidpMUlon  of  the  inspector  general  in 


the  Public  Affairs  Program  violated 
the  Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of  1978  as 
amended. 

One  of  the  specific  questions  I  asked 
OAO  was  how  many  DOD  personnel 
were  involved  In  this  public  relations 
plan  and  what  was  the  total  cost  of 
the  efforts  associated  with  this  plan. 
According  to  OAO: 

No  system  was  put  in  place  by  DOD  to 
Identify  all  of  the  activities  undertaken  be- 
cause of  the  plan,  and  we  were  therefore 
unable  to  determine  the  full  extent  of  the 
activities  and  their  associated  costs. 

I  was  surprised,  and  frankly  some- 
what Incredulous,  that  the  Defense 
Department  did  not  maintain  records 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  plan  was 
carried  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  sound 
management  practices  would  have  re- 
quired progress  reports  on  how  this 
comprehensive  public  relations  cam- 
paign approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  actually  being  imple- 
mented in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  effort  was  effective  or  not.  Of 
course,  it  is  conceivable  that  senior 
DOD  officials  realized  at  the  time  that 
OAO  or  Congress  could  have  used 
such  reimrts  to  determine  the  extent 
and  costs  of  this  public  relations  plan. 

The  report  follows: 
[By  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office- 
Report    to    the    Honorable    Sam    Nunn. 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 

Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate! 
Amaltsis  or  trx  IimmxirrATioii  or  DOIXs 

Rnouacss  MAXAoncxirr  Pnauc  ArrAias 

Puw 

GAO  analysed  activities  conducted  in  sup- 
port of  DOD's  Resources  Management 
Public  Affairs  Plan  to  determine  its  extent, 
and  whether  DOD  personnel  violated  any 
laws  or  regulations  In  Implementing  the 
plan. 

No  system  was  put  in  place  by  DOD  to 
Identify  all  of  the  activities  undertaken  as  a 
result  of  the  plan  and  GAO  was  therefore 
unable  to  determine  the  full  extent  of  ac- 
tivlUes  and  their  associated  costs.  GAO  was 
able  to  identify  certain  activities  associated 
with  the  plan.  Based  on  an  examination  of 
available  speeches  and  transcripts.  GAO  did 
not  find  any 

activities  warranting  a  referral  to  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  as  possible  violations 
of  the  Hatch  Act, 

evidence  that  DOD  personnel  violated  ap- 
plicable laws  or  regulations,  and 

evidence  that  the  participation  of  the  In- 
spector General  violated  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  as  amended. 

D.8.  OmxRAi.  AccouRTiHC  OmcK. 

Wfuhington,  DC. 
B-2n511. 
Hon.  Sam  Nuini, 

Ranking  mnorUy  Member.  Committee  on 
Armed  Servieet,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dkak  SsHAToa  Ndkk:  In  your  letter  dated 
October  5,  1984,  you  asked  us  to  examine 
the  Public  Affairs  Plan  being  implemented 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
wlilch  appeared  to  you  to  tiave  political 
overtones.  This  plan  was  designed  to  en- 
hance media  and  public  understanding  and 
support  for  DOD's  management  improve- 
ment program. 

You  asked  us  to  determine  the  extent, 
nature,  and  cost  of  the  activities  being  con- 


ducted in  support  of  this  plan,  and  whether 
DOD  personnel,  and  the  Inspector  General 
In  particular,  in  carrying  out  the  activities 
associated  with  the  plan  were  violating  any 
laws  or  regulations.  The  following  para- 
graph summarises  the  rewlts  of  our  review. 
Appendix  I  discusses  the  results  in  detalL 

No  system  was  put  in  place  by  DOD  to 
identify  all  of  the  activities  undertaken  be- 
cause of  the  plan,  and  we  were  therefore 
unable  to  determine  the  full  extent  of  the 
activities  and  their  associated  costs  Jfe 
were  able,  however,  to  identify  certain  ac- 
tivities—speeches and  press  briefings  by  top 
DOD  officials— associated  with  the  plan. 
Baaed  on  our  examination  of  the  available 
speeches  and  transcripts,  we  did  not  find 
any 

activities  warranting  a  referral  to  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  as  possible  violations 
of  the  Hatch  Act: 

evidence  that  DOD  personnel  violated  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act,  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  expenditure  of  federal 
funds  (31  DJB.C.  1301).  or  the  anUpublidty 
prohibitions  of  DOD's  annual  appropria- 
tions acts;  and 

evidence  that  the  participation  of  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  in  the  Public  Affairs  Pro- 
gram violated  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  as  amended. 

The  Inspector  General  Act  as  amended 
created  Inspectors  Oeneral  in  major  federal 
agencies  as  "Independent  and  objective 
tmits."  In  the  Act,  the  Congress  tried  to  bal- 
ance this  independence  with  the  needs  of 
management.  The  Act  contains  several  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  insure  that 
this  Independence  is  maintained,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  an  Inspector 
General  was  not  intended  to  be  completely 
independent  of  the  agency  head. 

By  participating  in  press  conferences  that 
were  held  within  weeks  of  the  national  elec- 
tion, the  Inspector  General  created  the  per- 
ception in  the  minds  of  some  observers  of 
being  involved  in  partisan  political  activity 
and  compromising  his  independence.  The 
Inmector  Oeneral  told  us  that  be  freely 
participated  in  the  program  and  his  pre- 
pared remarks  were  not  subject  to  review 
before  the  press  briefing.  Moreover,  the 
press  conferences  were  nonpartisan  state- 
ments of  facts  that  had  previously  been 
published  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  In- 
spector General's  semiannual  reports  to  the 
Congress.  The  Inspector  General  also  stated 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  his  in- 
dependence and  would  in  no  way  conscious- 
ly allow  it  to  be  compromised.  The  Inspec- 
tor General  regrets  that  the  timing  of  his 
press  conferences  gave  some  the  perception 
of  political  Involvement  on  his  part,  and  has 
provided  assurances  that  he  will  be  even 
more  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
perception  in  the  future. 

We  did  not  obtain  official  written  agency 
comments  on  this  report.  We  did,  however, 
dlsc\iss  its  contents  with  agency  officials 
before  Issuing  this  report  and  their  com- 
ments were  taken  Into  account  before  final- 
izing this  report.  As  arranged  with  your 
office,  imless  you  publicly  announce  Its  con- 
tents earlier,  we  plan  no  further  distribu- 
tion of  this  report  until  30  days  from  the 
date  of  the  report.  At  that  time  we  will  send 
copies  to  interested  parties  and  make  copies 
available  to  others  upon  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bill  W.  Thoxmam, 
(For  Frank  C.  Conahan,  Director). 
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Rbsults  op  Oub  ExAimiAnoK  n  Rnpoms 

TO  SKIIAT4^a  Noun's  RXQUXBT  DaTBD  OCIO- 

SBi5, 1981 

In  a  letter  dated  October  5,  1984,  Senator 
Nunn  asked  us  to  examine  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Program  being  conducted  by  DOD 
which  appeared  to  him  to  have  political 
overtones.  Be  provided  two  memorandums 
to  us.  (See  app.  n.)  One  memorandum, 
dated  July  84,  1984,  was  sent  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretakr  of  Defense  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs to  oth^r  DOD  units.  Tlie  second  memo- 
randum. d4ted  August  SI,  1984,  was  signed 
by  the  Prtnlidpal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  tor  Public  Affairs. 

The  July  memorandum  was  written  in  re- 
sponse to  a  verbal  request  for  inf  oimatlcm 
from  three  members  of  tlu  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  According  to  the 
memorandum,  these  Senators  were  con- 
cerned ov^  what  they  considered  were 
unfair  reports  in  the  press  concerning  the 
disposal  of  [spare  parts  and  the  prices  paid 
for  selected  spare  parts.  They  wanted  to 
issue  a  statement  that  the  items  being  re- 
ported by  ^he  press  were  anomalies  which 
were  uncoii|ered  by  the  sound  management 
practices  littroduced  during  this  administra- 
tion. To  prepare  such  a  statement  they 
needed  Information  such  as  the  number  of 
fraud  convictions,  the  decline  in  number  of 
shipbuilding  claims,  the  number  of  audits 
conducted,  and  the  number  of  contracts 
awarded  oi  a  competitive  basis.  The  July 
memorandum  sought  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mation. 

The  Augtist  memorandum  was  more  de- 
tailed. It  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  «>proved  a  Public  Affairs  Plan  to 
"enhance  «iedla  and  public  iindentanding 
of  and  supbort  for  the  Department's  man- 
agement improvement  program."  Attached 
to  the  meiAorandum  were  listings  of  sched- 
uled and  anscheduled  activities  from  the 
period  SepKeml>er  5  through  November  3, 
1984.  The  rirst  two  scheduled  activities  in- 
volved planning  meetings.  Tiie  Secretary  of 
Defense's  ^eech  on  September  18  initiated 
the  Publid  Affairs  Plan  implementaticm. 
The  attachment  stated  that  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Plan  was  designed  to  publldxe  the  ac- 
complishments of  DOD  in  the  area  of  pro- 
curement |nd  resource  management  The 
scheduled  ^vlties  included,  among  other 
things,  speeches  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
as  well  as  a  press  briefing  by  the  DOD  In- 
spector General. 

Senator  Nunn  asked  us  to  determine 
whether  the  Public  Affaln  Plan  violated 
any  laws  or  regulaticms.  Specifically,  we 
were  .asked  to  address  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

le  nature  and  extent  of  this  pro- 
many  peraonnel  are  Involved 
the  cost?  Is  there  more  to  it 
Josed  by  the  August  31  memo- 
Dm  the  Principal  Deputy  Aasist- 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs? 

Does  theJ  participation  of  the  DOD  Inspec- 
tor Genergl  violate  any  applicable  laws  or 
regulationg? 

Does  the  participation  of  the  other  DOD 
personnel,  both  military  and  civilian,  violate 
any  applicable  laws  or  regulations? 

Are  any  public  monies  bdng  spent  in  vio- 
lation of  applicable  laws  or  regulations? 

HATUKK  AM^  KXTKMT  OP  ACTIVIIUS  ASSOCIATXD 

[  WITH  MBf  oaamnnis 


What  Is  I 
gram?  Ho^ 
and  what 
than  is 
randum  fr 
ant  I 


Althougk  a  relationship  between  the  July 
24  and  the  August  31  memorandums  might 
be  drawn.  We  could  find  no  evidence  linUng 


tbem.  For  this  reason,  we  addressed  them 
aniarately. 

Memorandum.  reqve*tino  information  for  se- 
lected membera  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 

icea  Committee. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Legislative  Affairs  memorandum  of  July  24 
was  in  reqwnse  to  a  request  from  three 
memliers  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  In  discussing  this  particular 
memorandum  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Principal  Deputy,  we  were  told  that  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  does  not  have 
any  records  identifying  who  specifically  ini- 
tiated the  request,  what  information  was 
provided,  or  to  whom  the  Information  was 
provided.  Through  other  sources,  we  identi- 
fied the  information  collected  in  response  to 
the  request.  This  Included  infonnation  such 
as  the  level  of  audit  activity,  number  of 
auditors  assigned,  and  nimilier  of  fixed-price 
contracts  awarded. 

Our  review  of  the  activities  associated 
with  this  memorandum  did  not  identify  any 
link  with  the  August  31  memorandum.  Dif- 
ferent units  within  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (OSD)  wrote  each  memo- 
randum, and  the  principals  involved  in  de- 
veloping the  Public  Affairs  Plan  told  us 
they  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  monorandum 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs.  Providing  infonnation  about 
DOD  activities  to  congressional  committee 
memliers  is  a  legitimate  government  activi- 
ty, and  we  did  not  find  any  evidence  that 
the  activities  associated  with  this  memoran- 
dum viol^ed  any  laws  or  regulations. 

PtMic  aSJairt  plan— memorandum  dated 
August  31. 1984 

The  August  31,  1984.  memorandum  stated 
that  phase  I  of  the  8-we^  plan,  that  is,  the 
Public  Affairs  Plan,  was  to  start  on  Septem- 
ber 18  With  a  speech  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  plan  was  intended  to  enhance 
media  and  public  understanding  of  and  sup- 
port for  DOD's  management  improvement 
program.  Also,  according  to  the  schedule 
that  was  attached  to  the  memorandum, 
phase  I  was  to  conclude  with  a  speech  by 
the  Secretary  on  November  3.  We  were  told, 
however,  that  the  November  3  date  was  in- 
correct. The  sponsoring  organization— the 
International  Management  and  Develop- 
ment Institute— told  us  that  the  scheduled 
date  had  always  been  November  13.  In  any 
event,  the  Secretary  delivered  the  speech  on 
November  13  which  was  8  weeks  after  the 
Secretary's  speech  on  September  18  in 
which  be  initiated  the  Implementation  of 
the  plan. 

We  were  told  that  the  Public  Affairs  Plan 
is  a  continuing  effort  and  were  provided  a 
copy  of  an  updated  plan  entitled  Resource 
Management  PuMic  Affairs  Plan  Update. 
showing  activities  completed  as  well  as  ac- 
tivities planned  through  mid-Deconber 
1984.  The  updated  plan  dated  October  1. 
1984.  indicated  the  plan  would  be  continued 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  scheduled  activities,  the 
Public  Affairs  Plan  noted  other  situations 
where  opportunities  might  exist  for  DOD  to 
highlight  its  accomplishments  or  to  report 
on  the  positive  results  of  its  initiatives.  In 
addition  to  speeches  and  press  releases,  it 
was  suggnted  that  (1)  local  commanders  be 
prepared  to  discuss  ways  in  which  resource 
management  improvements  have  helped 
them.  (2)  opportunities  might  exist  to  recog- 
nise, through  awards,  contributions  of  in- 
stallation personnel  associated  with  re- 
source management  improvements,  and  (3) 
an  active  letter-to-the-editor  program  con- 


testing attacks  on  DOD  management  proce- 
dures would  lie  appropriate.  In  this  regard, 
the  Resource  Management  Public  Affairs 
Plan  is  very  similar  to  another  Public  Af- 
fairs Plan  dealing  with  the  defense  property 
di^Kwal  issue.  This  plan,  dated  July  19, 
1984,  was  designed  to  educate  the  press  and 
public  on  DOD  accomplishments  In  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plan. 

We  were  told  that  the  Public  Affairs  Plan 
was  intended  to  provide  guidance  to  others 
within  OSD  and  the  military  services.  The 
memorandum  was  distributed  to  inform 
others  within  DOD  such  as  the  Offices  of 
the  Iim>ector  General  and  the  Comptroller 
of  what  was  planned  and  to  enlist  their  sup- 
port in  meeting  the  plan's  objectives.  How- 
ever, the  Public  Affairs  Office  did  not  estab- 
lish a  formal  system  for  recording  what  had 
actually  been  done. 

Since  no  system  existed  for  recording 
what  had  l>een  done  under  the  plan,  it  is  not 
poasible  to  define  the  full  extent  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Plan  implementation.  This,  in 
turn,  precludes  us  from  developing  meaning- 
ful estimates  oonceming  the  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals actually  involved  and  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  developing  and  implementing 
the  plan. 

We  were,  however,  able  to  identify  the  ac- 
tivities of  senior  DOD  officials  and  analyse 
the  subject  matter  associated  with  these  ac- 
tivities. During  the  period  September  18 
through  November  3,  1984  (the  period  ini- 
tially identified  in  the  August  31  memoran- 
dum), senior  DOD  officials  made  speeches, 
addressed  organixatitms.  and  held  press 
briefings.  The  following  table  summarises 
the  level  of  activity. 
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The  speeches  included  addresses  before 
such  groups  as  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  North  Texas 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  DOD 
Maintenance  Depot  Commanders  Confer- 
ence. Appendix  m  contains  a  listing  of 
these  events.  Although  all  of  these  evenU 
were  not  qiedfically  identified  in  the 
August  31  memorandum,  baaed  on  our  anal- 
yses of  the  documents  associated  with  than, 
we  l>elleve  the  subject  matter  and  theme  of 
the  speeches  and  briefings  are  consistent 
with  the  Public  Affairs  Plan.  The  results  of 
our  analyses  of  possible  violations  of  laws 
and  regulations  follow. 

WK  DID  NOT  FIIfD  AITV  EVIDENCE  THAT  DOD 
PiSSOinnL  VIOLATED  LAWS  OR  REGULATIONS 

We  examined  the  activities  related  to  the 
above  mentioned  speeches  and  briefings  in 
light  of  existing  laws  and  regulations  that 
generally  deal  with  these  types  of  activities. 
This  primarily  consists  of  the  requirements 
of  five  laws  and  their  implementing  regula- 
tions. These  are  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act.  the  laws  pertaining 
to  the  expenditures  of  funds  (31  XS&C. 
1301),  the  anUpublidty  prohibitions  of 
DOD's  f ""«!  appropriations  acts,  and  the 
Inspector  General  Act  We  discuss  the  ac- 
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Uvltles  o/  the  Inspector  Oeneral  in  greater 
detail  beginning  on  page  10. 

No  evidence  of  Hatch  Act  viotationa 

Before  addreaainc  the  ipeciftc  question  of 
whether  the  DOD  officials  involved  violated 
the  Hatch  Act  became  of  their  participation 
in  the  subject  procram.  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  statutory  responsibility 
and  authority  for  investisatlnc  and  pros- 
ecutlnc  apparent  violations  rests  with  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board.  The  Board  itself  de- 
termines whether  the  Act  is  violated.  Never- 
theless, to  be  responsive  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest, we  reviewed  the  subject  speeches  and 
press  briefings  for  which  the  documentation 
was  available  for  the  limited  purpose  of  de- 
tecting possible  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  should  be  referred  to  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel. 

We  reviewed  copies  of  the  various  speech- 
es and  press  briefings  that  were  given 
during  the  time  frame  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Plan.  Although  the  speeches  and  briefings 
dealt  mostly  with  DOD's  accomplishments 
and  other  continuing  efforts  in  the  subject 
area,  in  certain  instances  there  were  passing 
references  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
current  administration.  For  example,  in  a 
speech  on  October  23. 1984,  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  stated  that: 

"1980  saw  a  clear  mandate  for  this  admin- 
istration to  arrest  the  trends  of  the  70's,  to 
reverse  the  decade's  neglect  of  our  military, 
and  restore  America's  position  of  leadership 
In  the  worid. 

"In  the  past  few  months,  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  has  been  expended  on  the  question 
of  how  well  we  are  fulfilling  our  mandate. 
On  occasion  we  have  even  been  told  we  are 
leas  well  prepared  to  respond  to  our  defense 
requirement  What  are  the  facts?  The  plain 
truth  is  that  American  defense  capabilities 
have  improved  significantly  over  the  past 
four  years.  We  have  once  again  made  it  nec- 
essary  for  any  potential  aggressor  to  weigh 
very  carefully  the  consequences  of  any  ac- 
tions that  would  endanger  the  peace.  As 
President  Reagan  said  in  his  State  Of  The 
Union  Address  this  past  January,  'America 
Is  Safer.  More  Secure  Today.'  Por  that,  ev- 
eryone in  this  room  can  share  credit." 

The  Hatch  Act  prohibits  a  federal  employ- 
ee fran  (1)  using  official  authority  or  influ- 
ence to  interfere  with  or  affect  the  result  of 
an  election  or  (3)  taking  an  active  part  in 
political  management  or  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

With  respect  to  the  first  prohibition,  our 
discusstons  with  the  Office  of  Special  Coun- 
sel of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
oniflrmed  that  the  prohibition  has  long 
been  Interpreted  as  applying  to  the  use  by 
an  employee  of  an  of f Idal  position  to  direct- 
ly influence  or  coerce  subordinates  to  assist 
in  or  otherwise  advance  the  election  of  a 
particalar  candidat4^  (e.g..  pressuring  em- 
ployees to  make  contributions  or  to  solicit 
contributions  from  others).  Baaed  on  our 
analyaea  of  the  available  documentation,  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  statements  made  by 
DOD  officials  in  these  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses were  intended  to  Influence  or  coerce 
Individuals  in  such  a  manner. 

Tumlnc  to  the  second  prohibition,  certain 
government  officials  are  qwcifically  ex- 
empted from  this  prohibition,  including: 

"(3)  the  head  or  the  assistant  head  of  an 
executive  department  or  military  depart- 
ment: 

"(3)  an  employee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 


the  Senate,  who  determines  policies  to  be 
pursued  by  the  United  States  in  its  relations 
with  foreign  powers  or  in  the  nationwide  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  laws"; 

Thus,  it  appears  that  several  of  the  princi- 
pal DOD  officials  who  participated  in  the 
subject  program,  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs  and  LeglslaUve  Affairs,  are 
exempted  from  the  second  prohibitions.' 
Other  individuals,  such  as  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  and  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  are 
not  so  exempted. 

Regulations  implementing  the  second  pro- 
hibition identify  specific  types  of  activities 
that  a  nonexempt  federal  employee  is  pro- 
hibited from  participating  In.  several  of 
which  might  apply  in  this  situation.' 

"(5)  Taking  an  active  part  in  managing 
the  political  campaign  of  a  candidate  for 
public  office  in  a  partisan  election  or  a  can- 
didate for  political  party  office; 

"(7)  Soliciting  votes  in  support  of  or  in  op- 
position to  a  candidate  for  public  office  in  a 
partisan  election  or  a  candidate  for  political 
party  office; 

"(10)  Endorsing  or  opposing  a  candidate 
for  public  office  in  a  partisan  election  or  a 
candidate  for  political  party  office  in  a  polit- 
ical advertisement,  a  broadcast,  campaign, 
literature,  or  similar  material; 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(13)  Addressing  a  convention,  cauciis 
rally,  or  similar  gathering  of  a  political 
party  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a  par- 
tisan candidate  for  public  office  or  political 
party  office:" 

These  prohibitions  could  apply  to  materi- 
al contained  in  a  speech  or  an  address.  How- 
ever, we  found  no  reported  cases  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  dealing 
with  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act 
based  on  a  speech  or  other  presentation 
given  by  a  government  official.  Most  of  the 
Board's  cases  have  dealt  with  an  employee 
being  a  candidate  in  a  partisan  election  or 
holding  a  formal  position  in  a  political 
party.  However,  based  on  older  decisions 
rendered  by  the  former  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, together  with  informal  discussions 
with  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  government  official's  apetch 
could  violate  the  Hatch  Act  if  the  official 
explldUy  identified  a  political  candidate  in 
a  highly  positive  or  highly  negative  manner, 
particularly  if  the  official  urges  the  individ- 
ual present  to  vote  for  or  against  that  candi- 
date. 

Although  the  DOD  Resource  Manage- 
ment Public  Affairs  Plan  was  carried  out 
shortly  before  the  election,  its  stated  pur- 
pose was  to  inform  the  press  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  DOD  employees  (see  app. 
Ill)  on  the  acquisition  process  and  the  steps 
DOD  has  taken  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  within  DOD.  Con- 
sistent with  the  program's  stated  purpose, 
the  speeches  and  briefings  dealt  mostly  with 
DOD's  accomplishments  and  other  continu- 
ing efforts  in  such  areas  as  major  acquisi- 
tions, spare  parts  procurement,  inventory 
management,  and  quality  production.  No- 


where in  theae  speeches  and  briefings  are 
there  any  statements  urging  individuals  to 
reelect  the  President;  nor  are  there  any  de- 
rogatory statements  concerning  Democratic 
candidates.  We  recognise  that  in  certain  in- 
stances passing  references  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  current  administration 
existed,  but  in  our  Judgment,  these  state- 
ments cannot  reasonably  be  characterized 
as  being  so  political  in  nature  as  to  warrant 
a  referral  to  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel 
as  possible  violations  of  the  Ebitch  Act. 

Federal  Electiona  Campaign  Act  does  not 
apply 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  as 
amended,  deals  with  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties that  occur  during  a  federal  election 
campaign  that  may  directly  or  indirectly 
benefit  a  particular  candidate.*  This  legisla- 
tion, among  other  things,  establishes  public 
reporting  requirements,  expenditure  limita- 
tions, and  contribution  limitations.* 

As  previously  stated,  the  speeches  and 
briefings  dealt  primarily  with  £>OD's  accom- 
plishments and  continuing  efforts  in  the 
procurement  snd  property  management 
areas.  At  times,  references  were  made  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  current  administra- 
tion. 

Under  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act,  the  activities  of  federal  officials  during 
an  election  campaign  that  may  incidentally 
benefit  the  incumbent  administration,  are 
not  treated  as  either  campaign  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures.  In  the  1979  amend- 
ments to  that  Act.  the  Congress,  in  effect 
excluded  such  activities  by  changing  the 
definitions  of  "person."  "expenditure,"  and 
"contribution"  to  spcnifically  exclude  the 
federal  government  and  expenditures  of  fed- 
eral funds.*  Thus,  that  Act  does  not  apply 
to  the  DOD  officials'  activities  In  question. 

No  authoritative  criteria  for  judging  ute  of 
appropriated  fundi 

Agencies  may  use  appropriated  funds  only 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated *  and  such  funds  were  not  available 
to  DOD  for  political  or  partisan  purposes. 
The  question  raised  by  the  request  was 
whether  travel,  speechmaklng,  and  public 
appearances  by  senior  level  officials,  and 
other  personnel  actions  that  may  take  place 
durtaig  a  presidential  campaign  and  may  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  benefit  a  particular  can- 
didate constitute  an  Improper  use  of  appro- 
priated funds. 

This  question  has  been  raised  by  members 
of  both  major  political  parties  on  various  oc- 
casions incident  to  a  presidential  campaign. 
The  question  poses  the  very  difficult  prob- 
lem of  distinguishing  between  permissible 
official  activities  for  which  appropriated 
fluids  are  available  and  other  activities  that 
are  similar  in  nature  but  are  for  purely 
political  or  partisan  purposes.*  The  problem 
becomes  particularly  troublesome  when 
those  activities  tend  to  increase  during  the 
late  stages  of  a  campaign.  As  to  official  ac- 
tivities, we  have  long  held  that  the  Presi- 
dent, cabinet  members,  and  other  subordi- 
nates have  a  duty  to  inform  the  public 
about  government  policies,  and  policymak- 
ing officials  traditionally  have  used  govem- 


■  We  note  that  by  law  DOO't  Inspector  Oenerml  ii 
not  exempted  from  this  prohilrtUon  even  thousti 
appointed  by  the  President.  See  lectlon  3<c)  of  the 
Inipector  Oeneral  Act  of  1S7S,  >■  amended.  5  VJ8.C. 
appendix  3. 

•  See  ft  CFJt  iccUon  733.132. 


•See  3  U.8.C.  431-46S  and  3«  O.8.C.  9001-Mia. 
9031-9042. 

•  See  3  VAC.  434  and  411a.  respecUvely. 

>  See  2  VAC.  431.  a«  amended. 

•8ee31U.8.C.  1301. 

'  See  our  report  entitled  Keviev  of  White  Home 
and  Executive  Agency  Kxpendituret  fin  Steeled 
Travel,  Entertainment,  and  Penonna  CottM 
(AmD-«4-36,  Mar.  6, 1931). 
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ment  resources  to  rtiiswnlnate  information 
in  explanatlt>n  and  defense  of  those  policies. 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  past,  there 
should  be  a|  point  beyond  which  It  could  be 
concluded  (hat  the  bounds  of  propriety 
have  been  overstepped.  But  for  us  to  be  able 
to  determlE^  that  point,  and  In  any  given 
situation  to  distinguish  authoritatively  be- 
tween prohibited  and  allowable  activities, 
we  would  nted  some  guidelines  by  which  to 
Judge  the  activities  in  question.  No  guide- 
lines of  a  Idgally  binding  nature  have  been 
esUblished  by  legislation.  Judicial  dedsian. 
or  otherwise.  Therefore,  we  have  no  basis  to 
conclude  as;  a  matter  of  law  that  apiHopri- 
ated  funds  were  improperly  used  by  DOD  in 
carrying  ou|  its  Public  Affairs  Flan. 
AntipublicUit/propaganda  prohitfition  not 
violated 

We  examined  whether  the  speeches  and 
other  actlvliies  discussed  in  this  report  vio- 
lated the  pitovision  tradlttonally  Included  in 
DOD's  annual  approprtatknis  acts  prohibit- 
ing the  use  bf  funds  "for  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda not  lauthoriaed  by  the  Congress."* 
This  prohiVtion  is  directed  to  those  activi- 
ties whose  {Obvious  purpose  is  self-aggran- 
dizement we  have  previously  interpreted 
similar  prohibitions  in  other  agencies'  ap- 
propriations acts  as  not  aivlying  to  the  dis- 
semination 'of  information  to  the  general 
public  condemlng  the  agency's  programs 
and  acUvitfes.*  Olvm  the  absence  of  any 
statutory  guidelines  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween legitimate  informational  activities 
and  unauthorized  publicity  or  prxmaganda 
activities,  i^  have  not  determined  that  a 
violation  oocurred  where  the  agency  con- 
cerned can  I  provide  a  reasonable  Justifica- 
tion for  its  questioned  activities. 

The  statcit  purpose  of  DOD's  Resources 
Management  Plan  was  to  Inform  the  press 
and  the  Anferican  public  on  the  acquisition 
process.  an4  the  steps  DOD  has  taken  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  within  DOD.  The  various  q>eeches 
and  press  briefings  that  we  examined,  which 
were  given  Incident  to  this  plan.  Identified 
DOD's  accoknpllshments  and  other  continu- 
ing efforts  In  such  areas  as  major  acquisi- 
tion, spare  bvts  management,  and  Invento- 
ry management  In  light  of  this  otherwise 
legitimate  dissemination  of  information  to 
the  public  i^DOD's  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  identified  areas,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ahy  evidence  of  aelf-aggrandiae- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  senior  level  DOD 
officials,  wf  cannot  say  that  the  so-called 
antlpublidt^  or  propaganda  prohibition  was 
violated  by  these  actlvltlea. 
WK  om  Mot  mm  evtubux  that  nraracroa 

GXHOUa    ^AKTICIPATIOll    VIOLATED    IHS    IK- 
SmrOK  OtmRAL  ACT 

We  did  not  find  evidence  that  participa- 
tion of  the  Inspector  General  in  the  Public 
Affairs  Proferam  violated  the  provisions  In 
the  In9ect<>r  Oeneral  Act  of  1978  as  amend- 
ed. Nothing  in  this  Act  prohibits  the  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral  from  publidstng  audit  results 
through  retorts,  press  CDOferences.  or  other 
means.  However,  by  participating  in  press 
conference^  that  were  held  within  weeks  of 
the  national  election,  the  Jmpeetm  Oeneral 
created  thei  perception  in  the  minds  of  some 
observers  of  being  Involved  in  partisan  polit- 
ical activity!  and  comprAnlslng  his  independ- 
ence. Ther<  is  considerable  evidence,  in  the 


I  lectlati  703  of 
1, 97  Stk.  1437: 
ctoberTl  1*34. 


Public  Law  9g-313  December, 
section  8003  of  PuUie  law  93- 


•See 

8,1983, 
473,(3cU>ber,  . 

•See  31  C#mp.  Oen.  311.  313  (1963):  B-178538, 
July  27, 1973:  B-184«48,  December  3. 1975. 


form  of  reports  and  testimony  that  were 
critical  of  DOD  programs  and  operations, 
that  the  Inspector  Oeneral  has  carried  out 
his  work  in  an  independent  manner  in  the 
past  Moreover,  the  press  conferences  were 
nonpartisan  statements  of  facts  that  had 
previously  been  published  in  the  newspaper 
or  in  the  Inspector  General  semiannual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress. 

The  Inspector  Oeneral  told  us  that  he 
freely  participated  in  the  program  and  his 
prepared  remarks  were  not  subject  to  review 
before  the  press  briefing.  He  also  added  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  his  inde- 
pendence and  would  in  no  way  consciously 
allow  it  to  be  compromised.  The  Inspector 
General  regrets  that  the  timing  of  his  press 
ctrnferenoes  gave  some  the  perception  of  po- 
liUcal  involvement  on  his  iwrt  and  has  pro- 
vided assurances  that  he  will  be  even  more 
sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  percep- 
tion in  the  future.  (See  app.  IV.) 

Revuirement*  for  Inspector  Oeneral 
independence 

The  Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of  1978.  as 
amended,  created  Inspector  General  offices 
in  major  federal  agencies  as  "independent 
and  objective  units"  to  audit  and  investigate 
agency  operations.  In  the  Act.  the  Congress 
tried  to  balance  Inspector  General  inde- 
pendence and  the  needs  of  managNnent  Ac- 
cording to  the  legislative  history,  the  -Con- 
gress wanted  Inspectors  General  to  have 
"an  unusual  degree  of  independence,"  with 
DO  vested  interest  in  the  programs  and  poli- 
cies being  evaluated. 

The  Act  contains  several  provisions  that 
are  designed  to  Insure  that  an  Inspector 
General's  independence  is  maintained.  An 
Inmector  General  (1)  is  u>I>ointed  by  the 
Prnident,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  without  regard  to  political  affili- 
ation. (2)  can  be  removed  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  must  communicate 
the  reasons  for  such  removal  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  (3)  is  placed  under  the 
gmeral  supervision  of  the  agency  head  or 
the  official  next  in  rank,  not  other  subordi- 
nate agency  officials,  (4)  cannot  be  assigned 
any  program  (q>erating  reaponslhillties,  (5) 
is  authorized  to  select,  ivpolnt  and  employ 
such  persons  as  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
respcmsibilitles,  and  (6)  cannot  be  prevented 
or  prohibited  from  initiating,  carrying  out, 
or  completing  any  audit  or  Investigation  by 
an  agency  offldaL  (Restrictions  on  Inpsec- 
tors  General  and  the  DOD  Inspector  Gener- 
al in  particular  are  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.) 

On  the  other  hand,  from  several  other 
proviaions  in  the  Act  it  is  dear  that  an  In- 
spector General  was  not  Intended  to  he  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  agency  head.  An 
Inspector  General  is  (1)  required  to  report 
to  and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  agency  head.  (3)  required  to  keep  the 
agency  head  fully  and  currently  informed  in 
matters  deaJing  with  the  fraud  and  other  se- 
rious problems,  abuses,  and  deflciendes  re- 
lating to  the  administratfon  of  agency  pro- 
grams and  operations,  and  (3)  to  provide 
leadership  and  coordination  and  recommend 
poUdes  for  activities  designed  to  promote 
economy,  effidency,  and  effectiveness  in 
the  administration  of,  and  to  prevent  and 
detect  fraud  and  abuse  in  such  programs 
and  operations.  The  Act's  legislative  history 
recognizes  that  an  Inspector  General's  ef- 
forts would  be  significantly  Impared  with- 
out a  smooth  woiting  relationship  with  the 
agency  head. 

The  leglslaUon  esUbllshing  the  DOD  In- 
spector Oeneral  in  1982,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  1978  Act,  contains  additional  provi- 


sions that  may  affect  the  DOD  Inspector 
General's  independence  in  certain  situa- 
tions. First,  the  .Inspector  General  is  under 
the  "authority,  direction,  and  control"  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  matters  requir- 
ing access  to  information  consisting  of  (1) 
sensitive  operational  plans,  (3)  intelligence 
matters,  (3)  counterintelligence  matters,  (4) 
ongoing  criminal  investigations  by  other  ad- 
ministrative units  of  DOD  related  to  nation- 
al security,  or  (S)  other  matters  the  dlsdo- 
sure  of  which  would  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  national  sectirity. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prohibit 
the  Inqwctor  General's  work  in  specified 
areas  to  preserve  the  national  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary 
does  prohibit  the  luspector  General's  worlt. 
both  the  Secretary  and  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral are  required  to  send  statements  to  des- 
ignated congressional  committees. 

Under  the  1978  Act.  sll  Inqiectors  Gener- 
al are  required  to  adhere  to  generally  ac- 
cepted government  audit  standards,  indud- 
ing  a  standard  concerning  Indeprndence. 
This  standard  places  on  auditors  and  audit 
organizations  the  responsibility  for  matn- 
taining  independence  so  that  opinions,  con- 
duslons.  Judgments,  and  recommendations 
will  be  impartial  and  will  be  viewed  as  im- 
partial by  knowledgeable  third  parties.  This 
standard  must  be  read  in  oonjunctiim  with 
the  Inspector  General  leglslstion.  Because 
of  this  standard,  auditors  should  consider 
how  others  will  view  their  independence  in 
any  situation. 

DOD  Inspector  Oeneral  did  rtot  foresee  how 
others  would  view  his  independence 

The  DOD  Inspector  G«ieral  told  us  he 
did  not  consider  the  press  conferences  to  be 
political,  and  did  not  foresee  the  implica- 
tions that  the  September  38  and  October  5. 
1984.  press  conferences  would  have  on  how 
some  people  view  Independence.  The  Inspec- 
tor General  said  that  he  thought  that  the 
press  conferences  would  be  opportunities  to 
Inform  reporters  about  the  audit  and  inves- 
tigative work  in  the  3  years  since  this  office 
was  established. 

Publicizing  the  results  of  audits  and  inves- 
tigations through  rqmrts.  press  confer- 
ences, and  other  communication  media  is 
one  way  to  deter  fraud.  Such  publidty  In- 
creases the  public's  awarmess  of  efforts  to 
prevent  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  govern- 
ment operations  and  encourages  the  public 
to  report  Information  concerning  the  misuse 
of  government  funds. 

After  the  first  press  conference  on  Sep- 
tember 38. 1984.  two  United  States  Senators 
and  a  ReiOTswitatlve.  in  addition  to  Senator 
Nunn.  questioned  the  Inspector  General'a 
partkdpation  on  the  basis  that  it  had  politi- 
cal overtones. 

We  discussed  the  issues  surxounding  the 
press  conferences  with  the  Inspector  Gener- 
aL  The  Inspector  General  is  aware  of  the 
importaztoe  of  independence  and  stated  that 
be  would  in  no  way  consciously  allow  it  to 
be  compromised.  He  beUeves  that  his  ac- 
tions over  the  last  3  years  as  Inspector  Gen- 
eral demonstrate  a  commitment  towards 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities.  In  addition, 
from  the  Inspector  General's  perspective, 
both  of  the  press  conferences  were  bal- 
anced, factual  accounts  of  the  work. 

The  Inspector  General  made  similar  state- 
ments in  letters  to  some  of  the  Blembers  of 
Congress  who  had  questioned  the  Septem- 
ber 28  press  conference.  In  these  letters  the 
Inspector  General  also  stated. 

"I  regret  that  the  timing  of  the  confer- 
ence, during  a  politically  sensitive  period. 
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gave  aome  the  perception  of  political  in- 
volvement by  the  Inspector  General.  Let  me 
SMure  you  that  In  the  future  I  will  be  even 
more  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
perception." 

The  Inspector  General  said  this  statement 
was  equally  applicable  to  the  October  5. 
19M.  press  conference. 


oajBcnvis,  scon,  ahd  mithoooumsy 

To  respond  to  the  questions  raised,  we  col- 
lected information  from  and  interviewed  of- 
ficials within  OfiD.  We  also  Interviewed  a 
former  OSD  official  who  was  Involved  In  de- 
veloplnc  the  Public  Affairs  Plan.  We  then 
determined  whether  the  activities  related  to 
the  speedMS  and  briefings  of  OSD  officials 
appMred  to  violate  any  laws  or  regulations. 
The  specific  laws  examined  included  the 
Hatch  Act  which  governs  the  participation 
of  federal  employees  in  partisan  elections, 
the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act.  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978,  amended,  and 
the  laws  pertaining  to  use  of  public  monies 
and  the  antlpublicity  prohibitions  contained 
in  the  BPT*"*'  appropriations  acts.  Regula- 
tions implementing  such  laws  were  also  re- 
viewed. In  addition,  we  also  evaluated  the 
Inspector  General's  actions  In  light  of  the 
accepted  standards  for  Audit  of  Govern- 
ment Organisations.  Programs.  Activities, 
and  Functions. 

Our  review  was  performed  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  government  audit- 
ing standards. 

[Appendix  II] 

UwELSKiiAn. 
Coiofimi  OK  Akmxd  Sxivicxs. 
WaaMin/ton,  DC.  October  S.  1984. 
Hon.  Chabui  A.  Bowshxr. 
ComptroOer  Oeneral  of  the  United  State*. 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 

DxAa  Mx.  BowsHXx:  Mr.  Fred  Werthelmer 
of  Common  Cause  has  recently  provided  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  two  De- 
partment of  Defense  memoranda  which  es- 
tablish that  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
eluding  the  Department's  Inspector  Gener- 
al, has  launched  a  "plan  to  enhance  media 
and  public  understanding  and  support  for 
the  Department's  management  Improve- 
ment program."  Those  two  memoranda  are 
attached. 

The  iwogram.  which  is  well  underway,  in- 
volves a  number  of  speeches,  press  confer- 
ences, and  other  public  events,  which  con- 
clude on  November  3,  three  days  before  the 
general  election.  It  appears  to  have  clear  po- 
litical overtones.  There  have  been  sugges- 
tions that  the  participation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Inspector  Goieral  and  other  govern- 
ment employees  in  this  program  may  raise 
questions  of  legality  and  propriety. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  I  stated  that  I 
believe  Congress  should  carefully  monitor 
these  activities. 

I  request  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  examine  this  program  to  determine  If 
there  are  any  violations  of  law  or  regula- 
tions. I  believe  that  your  Inquiry  should  ad- 
dress the  following  questions: 

What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  pro- 
gram? How  many  personnel  are  involved 
and  what  is  the  cost?  la  there  more  to  It 
than  is  disclosed  by  the  August  31  memo- 
randum from  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Kathleen  TroU? 

Does  the  partldpaUon  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
such  a  program  violate  any  applicable  law 
or  rcculation? 

Does  the  participation  of  other  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel,  both  military 


and  civilian,  violate  any  applicable  law  or 
regulation? 

Are  any  public  moneys  being  spent  in  vio- 
lation of  applicable  laws  or  regulations? 

I  look  forward  to  your  report  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time. 
Sincerely, 

SAMNuim, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Trs  Assistakt  Sicutakt  or  Dxrxifsx. 

WoMhington.  DC,  July  24, 1984. 

MXHORAllDUlf  POX  TRX  SiCXXTAKT  OP 

DxPKiisx  (RAE) 
Subject:  SASC  Request  for  Information. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
concerned  over  the  press  this  weekend  con- 
cerning the  Department's  program  (or  dis- 
posal of  spare  parts.  This,  coupled  with  the 
press  we  received  on  prices  paid  for  selected 
spare  parts,  i.e.,  claw  hammer,  stool  cap. 
alien  wrench,  if  gone  luichecked.  will  defi- 
nitely be  a  key  campaign  issue.  The  opposi- 
tion will  cite  these  examples  and  portray 
the  Department  a^having  serious  manage- 
ment problems. 

Senators  Tower,  Warner  and  Wilson  want 
to  make  a  press  statement  citing  examples 
of  how  these  issues  are  an  anomaly  and 
have  in  fact  been  uncovered  by  the  sound 
management  practices  introduced  during 
this  Administration.  Additionally  they  want 
to  provide  their  colleagues  with  data  they 
can  take  to  their  districts  to  discuss  the 
issues  with  the  local  press. 

The  Committee  would  like  charts,  depict- 
ing the  changes  in  each  of  the  following 
issues  over  the  past  eight  years.  They  want 
each  chut  to  be  accompanied  by  a  brief 
paragraph  explaining  the  issue.  This  list  is 
not  all  inclusive.  If  there  are  examples  the 
Department  feels  would  be  useful  to  their 
case  they  should  be  included.  The  Commit- 
tee requests  this  information  by  Thursday, 
2  August: 

The  number  of  fraud  convictions. 

The  number  of  firm  flxed  price  contracts 
(dollar  value  more  useful  than  numbers). 

Decline  in  the  number  of  shipbuilding 

Decrease  in  the  rate  of  SAR  growth. 

The  number  of  audits  conducted. 

The  number  of  auditors  assigned. 

The  number  of  contracts  awarded  on  the 
competitive  basis  (nimiber  and  dollar  value). 

Changes  in  accounting  procedures  that  re- 
sulted In  Identifying  errors  In  spare  parts 
prices. 

List  and  explain  the  number  of  overpriced 
spares  the  Department  actually  procived. 

Increases  of  incentive  awards. 

Dr.  Korb  and  General  Babers  (DLA)  are 
testifying  before  the  HASC  Investigations 
Subooounlttee  on  25  July  concerning  the 
'M-r~«'  Issue.  A  copy  of  their  statements 
will  be  provided  to  the  SASC  for  their  use  in 
formulating  their  press  release. 

RussxLL  A.  Rouaxx. 

Trx  AasisTAirr  Sicrxtaxy  op  £>kpxrsx, 

Waahington,  DC,  August  31, 1984. 

MXHOXAKDUIf  POR  UiTDEX  SXCXXTAXT  OP  Ox- 
PXKSX  (RSSXABCB  AND  EllOIlllXaiHG).  AS- 
SISTAVr  SXCaXTAXY  OP  Depbisx  (Mampow- 
■a,  ImTAIXATIOIlS  AMD  LOGISTICS),  ASSIST- 
AMT  SaCaXTAXT  OP  DiPKiraX  (COMPTROUn). 
IHSPCCTOR  GKHXRAI. 

Subject:  Defense  Resources  Management 
Public  Affairs  Plan. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  approved 
the  attached  public  affairs  plan  to  enhance 
media  and  public  understanding  of  and  sup- 
port for  the  Department's  management  im- 


provement program  (TAB  A).  Phase  I  of  the 
eight-week  plan  commences  on  18  Septem- 
ber, with  a  speech  by  Secretary  Weinberger 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
soclaUon  (ANPA)  in  Washington.  DC. 

Following  this  speech,  the  plan  envisions 
weekly  on-the-record  briefings  through  the 
end  of  October,  as  indicated  on  the  pro- 
posed schedule  at  TAB  B.  These  briefings 
will  be  designed  to  inform  the  press  and  the 
American  public  on  the  acquisition  process, 
and  the  steps  DoD  has  taken  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  within  the 
Department.  This  will  include  a  review  of 
the  acquisition  process,  the  initiatives  we 
have  taken  as  a  result  of  audits  and  Inspec- 
tions, and  show  how  these  measures  have 
been  integrated  under  the  Acquisition  Im- 
provement Program. 

In  addition  to  speeches  by  the  Secretary 
and  Deputy  Secretary,  fact  sheets  which 
offer  guidance  and  information  will  be  pro- 
vided to  selected  DOD  speakers  use  in 
speeches  and  interviews. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.,  Sep- 
tember 5th.  in  the  OA8IXPA)-Radio  Studio, 
to  disctiss  the  content  of  these  briefings  and 
to  develop  a  detailed  schedule  of  briefings. 
Request  you  provide  the  name  and  tele- 
phone number  of  your  action  officer  to  LT 
Tom  Teager,  X71254.  room  2D774. 

Katrlsxn  Troia, 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Tab  A— Pitbuc  Appaixs  Plam.  Dkpbisk 

RXSOUKCXS  MAKAOKIIXirr 

I.  stnatART 

This  Tab  presents  a  detailed  public  affairs 
plan  for  publicizing  the  accomplishments  of 
DoD  in  the  area  of  procurement  and  re- 
source management.  The  campaign  will 
begin  with  a  major  address  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  American  Publishers  As- 
sociation, followed  by  letters  to  editors  of 
influential  publications,  continuing  speech- 
es by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  other  defense  offi- 
cials, press  releases  on  management  issues, 
and  a  series  of  on-the-record  briefings  on  as- 
pects of  the  Acquisition  Improvement  Pro- 
gram. Messages  reflecting  the  subject  areas 
of  the  weekly  briefings  will  be  sent  to  com- 
manders and  troops  in  the  field— ttirough 
service  internal  information  channels  and 
the  Armed  Forces  Information  Service. 
Local  commanders  will  be  encouraged  to 
recognise  the  efforts  of  personnel  who  have 
made  contributions  to  improving  resource 
management  practices  and  to  publicize 
those  accomplishments. 

II.  PROPOSKD  SCHKOITLXD  ACTIVITIKS 

Date  and  event 

5  Sep— 1030:  Meeting  with  appropriate 
DoD  Offices  on  PA  Plan. 

12  Sep-1400:  Meeting  with  APIS  and 
service  internal  Information  personnel. 

18  Sep:  SECDEF  speech  to  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  dinner  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Initiates  planned  events. 

19  Sep:  Release  "Bluetopper"  on  National 
Quality  Month  (October),  stressing  DoD  ef- 
forts to  maintain  quality  in  procurement 
process.  Warranty  program  and  prosecu- 
tions/debarmente  for  substandard  perform- 


21  Sep:  SECDEF  speech  to  Radio-TV 
News  Directors  Association.  Washington. 
DC. 

24  Sep:  Re-release  of  BCanagement  Im- 
provements booklet  (produced  by  Comptrol- 
ler), with  fact  sheet  updating  actions  since 
publication  this  May. 
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26  Sep:  F^t  wedUy  prea  briefing  by  DoD 
lO  on  insp^ions,  audita,  worii  with  DoD/ 
Justice  Taac  Force,  etc.  Releaae  fact  sheet 
summarlzlite  accompllshmmts. 

28  Sep:  Last  weekday  of  Fiscal  Tear.  Be 
prepared  to  account  for  contract  award  an- 
nouncements in  terms  of  whether  funds  are 
expiring  oi'  not  and  why  large  numbers  of 
awards  have  been  made  (If  this  is  the  case). 

29  Sep:  I»a>SECDEF  speech  at  VALLEY 
FORGE  (CO  50)  commissioning. 

3  Oct:  Wi^ekly  press  briefing  on  changes  in 
contracting;  procedures.  To  include  in- 
creased eniphaais  on  fixed-fee  contracts, 
breakout  pfogram.  Incentlvea.  etc.  Release 
fact  sheet  sjimmarlxing  aooompUahments. 

10  Oct:  Weekly  press  briefing  on  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  activities.  Releaae 
fact  sheet!  summarizing  aocompUshments 
and  4th  Quarter  Audit  results,  if  available. 

16  Oct:  DICPSECDEF  speech  to  University 

Club,  Chlc^,  IL. 

17  Oct:  weekly  press  briefings  on  Joint 
Interservic4  Resource  Study  Group  and  De- 
fense Retail  Interservice  Suppmt  programs. 
Releaae  f  adt  sheet  summarising  accomplish- 
ments.       ' 

20  Oct-  DtePSECDEF  speech  on  "Status  of 
Warranty  ^w  Repeal"  to  Kelly  Manage- 
ment Assodation.  San  Antonio,  T2L 

23  Oct:  S^XHJEF  speech  to  National  Secu- 
rity Indu^lal  Association.  Washington. 
DC. 

23  Oct:  iDEPSECDEF  speech  to  DoD 
Depot  lAUBtenance  Seminar,  Corpus  Chris- 
ti.TX.       T 

24  Oct:  Weekly  press  briefing  on  Warran- 
ty program,  including  DoD's  rationale  for 
modlficatic^  in  legialation  wbi^  would 
allow  greater  flexibility  in  the  program. 
Issue  fact  gheet  summaristaig  activities  and 
accomplishtnents  of  warranty  program. 

31  Oct:  Weekly  press  briefing  on  Competi- 
tion Advo^  program  including  savings 
achieved  ind  increase  In  compeUthrely 
awarded  c&tracU.  Issue  fact  sheet  on  ac- 

3  N^fiScDEF  speech  to  International 
Managemebt  and  Devel<wment  Institutes. 
Washingto^.  DC. 

nii  NOHBCHXDULSS  ACTIVllUS 

A.  Press  keleaaes:  Throughout  this  period, 
opportunities  may  arise  for  prea  releases  on 
positive  results  of  resource  management  inl- 
Uativea.  Olffloes  should  seek  out  stories  of 
this  kind  [  and  pass  the  Information  to 
A8D(PA)  ^or  publicatitm  in  an  appropriate 
form.  The!  point  of  contact  for  this  activity 
is  LT  TomJTeager,  X71254. 

B.  Speeches  by  Defense  Officials: 
OASfXPAf  Speakers'  Bureau  should  review 
all  v>eaklag  engagements  throughout  this 
period  ofome  for  their  appropriateness  as  a 
forum  forTpoeitive  dlacuaskms  of  our  Initia- 
tives in  reaources  management.  Where  these 
opportuni^es  exist,  an  effort  ahould  be 
made  to  f  imiliarize  speakers  with  this  plan 
and  incorporate  these  themes  in  their  ad- 
dresses. LbaJ  commanders  should  also  be 
informed  that  speakers  will  be  visiting  their 
area  and  jibe  prepared  to  discuss  ways  in 
which  resource  management  improvements 
tiave  affedted  them.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant, Aot  local  press  are  often  far  more 
receptive  to  messages  of  this  type  than  na- 
tional meffla.  and  local  oommanden  often 
have  eam^  considerable  respect  for  their 
opinions  fltmi  both  media  and  local  commu- 
nity opinion  leaders. 

C.  Awai^:  When  Defense  officials  are  vis- 
iting instillations  out  of  the  Washington. 
DC.  area,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  have 
them  recognize  the  efforte  of  installatirai 
personnel  in  the  areas  of  resource  manage- 


ment Improvement  and  elimination  of 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  If  these  opportuni- 
ties exist,  appropriate  awards  or  commenda- 
tions should  be  made,  and  publicized. 

D.  Letten  to  Editors:  It  can  be  expected 
that  attacks  on  DoD  management  proce- 
dures wiU  continue  through  this  period. 
These  attacks  should  be  vigorously  contest- 
ed In  the  press  by  an  active  letter-to-the- 
editor  program.  In  addition,  any  special  ac- 
complishments which  may  occur  during  this 
period  of  time  should  be  highlighted  in  let- 
ters, as  well  as  in  press  releases. 

E.  Internal  Information:  Service  internal 
or  oonunand  information  managers  must  be 
kept  abreast  of  developments  in  this  plan. 
and  should  Include  materials  supporting  the 
plan  in  all  their  products  during  thia  period- 
AFI8  ahould  support  thia  effort  by  provid- 
ing similar  materlala  tix  rediatribution 
through  aervice  channela. 

Tab  B— Pobuc  Appaixs  Plam,  Schxdulb  op 

WXXKLY  BRIZPIHOS  OR  RXLKASXS 
aCHXPULKD  ACTivmxs 
Date  and  event 
19  Sep:  Releaae  "Bluetopper"  on  Natitmal 
Quality  Month  (October),  stressing  DoD  ef- 
forts to  twintjiiTi  quality  in  procurement 
process.   Warranty  program  and  prosecu- 
Uons/debarrments  for  substandard  perform- 
ance. 

24  Sep:  Re-releaae  of  Management  Im- 
provonenta  booklet  (produced  by  Comptrol- 
ler), with  fact  aheet  updating  actions  aince 
publication  this  May. 

26  Sep:  Presa  briefings  by  DOD  IG  on  in- 
apections.  audits,  work  with  IX)D/JuBtice 
Task  Force,  etc.  Release  fact  sheet  summa- 
rizing accomplishments. 

28  Sep:  last  weekday  of  Fiscal  Tear.  Be 
mepared  to  account  for  contract  award  an- 
nouncements in  terms  of  whether  funds  are 
expiring  or  not  and  why  large  numbers  of 
awards  have  been  made  (if  ttiis  la  the  caae). 
3  Oct:  Press  briefing  on  changes  In  con- 
tracting procedures.  To  include  Increased 
emphasis  on  fixed-fee  contracts,  breakout 
program,  incentives,  etc.  Releaae  fact  sheet 
Bununarlzing  accomplishments. 

10  Oct:  Press  briefing  on  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  activities.  Release  fact  sheet 
summarizing  accomplishments  and  4th 
Quarter  Audit  results,  if  available. 

17  Oct:  Press  tnrieflng  on  Joint  Interserv- 
ice Resource  Study  Group  and°  Defoise 
Retail  Interservice  Support  programs.  Re- 
leaae fact  sheet  simmiarizing  accnnpliah- 
ments. 

24  Oct:  Press  briefing  on  Warranty  pro- 
gram. lTK'"'**"g  DoD's  rationale  for  modifi- 
cations in  legialation  which  would  allow 
greater  flexibility  In  the  program.  Issue  fact 
sheet  summarizing  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  warranty  program. 

1  Oct:  Press  briefing  on  Competition  Ad- 
vocate program.  Including  savings  achieved 
and  Increase  In  competitively  awarded  con- 
tracts. Issue  fact  sheet  on  accomplishments. 

[Appendix  mi 
Speakimo  Scrxdulxs  op  SxLEctxD  DOD  Om- 
CIAL8.  Septkmbkr  18  Throdob  Novembxr  3, 
1984 

Date,  event,  and  location 

SXCaXTARY  OP  DEPEHSE 

9-18-84:  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn..  Washington.  D.C. 

9-20-84:  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
San  Antonio,  TX. 

9-20-84:  North  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Fort  Worth.  TX. 

9-20-84:  Dallas  Assembly.  Dallas.  TX. 

9-21-84:  Radio/Television  News  Directors 
Assn.,  Washington.  D.C. 


9-26-84:  USO  Woman  of  the  Tear,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

10-23-84:  NaUonal  Security  Industrial 
Aasn.,  Washington.  D.C. 

10-24-84:  Zablocki  Memorial,  Lecture.  Mfl- 
waukee.  WI. 

10-24-84:  Town  Hall  of  California.  Los  An- 
geles. CA. 

10-25-84:  Commonwealth  Club  of  Califor- 
nia. San  Francisco,  CA. 

10-27-84:  Kansas  State  University,  Man- 
hattan. K8. 

10-27-84:  Commissioning  of  USS  T  Roose- 
velt, Newport  News.  VA. 

10-30-84:  Pittsburgh  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cU,  Pittsburgh.  PA. 

DEPUTY  SBCRXTART 

9-29-84:  USS  Valley  Forge  Commission. 
Pascagoula.  MS. 

10-16-84:  University  Club  of  Chicago.  Chi- 
cago, IL. 

10-17-84:  Asan.  of  US  Army,  Washington. 
D.C. 

10-22-84:  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  Manage- 
ment Assn..  San  Antonio,  TX 

10-22-84:  San  Antonio  Air  Force  Commu- 
nity Council.  San  Antonio.  TX. 

10-23-84:  DOD  Maintenance  Depot  Com- 
manders Conf ..  Corpus  Clirlsti.  TX. 

10-23-84:  BCodel  InstallaUons  Command- 
ers Conf..  Fort  Sill.  OK. 

11-01-84:  Tale  Club.  Cincinnati.  OH. 

11-01-84:  University  of  Cincinnati  Club— 
lAW  School.  Cincinnati.  OH. 


9-26-84:  Press  Briefing.  Pentagon. 
10-05-84:  Press  Briefing,  White  House. 

UltOKR  SacaXTARY  OP  BBPnraX  XXSKARTH  Aim 


9-19-84:  American  Defense  Preparedness 
Assn.,  Washington.  D.C. 

9-25-84:  Natl  Security  Industrial  Asan.  on 
Productivity,  Camlnldge.  MA. 

10-30-84:  A.G.  HOI  BuUding  Dedication. 
Cambridge,  MA. 

11-01-84:  Natl  Contract  Managemmt 
Assn..  Washington.  D.C. 

PRnCirAL  DKPDTY  POR  DHDXR  8ICREIART 

10-31-84:  Commissinn  on  Govenunent 
Procurement  Alumni.  Waahington.  D.C. 

10-31-84:  Combined  Meeting  of  American 
Defense  Preparedness  Assn.,  Aerospace  In- 
dustry Assn.,  Electronics  Industry  Assn.. 
and  Natl  Security  Industrial  Assn..  Penta- 
gon. 

ASSISTAMT  SaCaXTAXY  OP  MPXirSB  (MAMPOWXa. 
mSTALLATIOJf  8  AND  LOGISTICS) 

0-18-84:  Federal  Women's  Program  Cata- 
lyst Conf..  Arlington.  VA. 

9-20-84:  Air  War  College.  MaxweU  Air 
Force  Base.  AL. 

9-22-84:  Veterans  United  for  a  Strong 
America.  Lexington.  KT. 

9-24-84:  Natl  Defense  Tranaportation 
Assn.,  San  Francisco,  CA. 

10-01-84:  Washington  Center  Interns. 
Washington.  D.C. 

10-03-84:  Duke  University,  Durham.  NC. 

10-06-84:  Alaska  Fuel  Industries.  Anchor- 
age. AK. 

10-4)9-84:  Naval  War  College.  Newport.  RI. 

10-10-84:  Press  Briefing.  Pentagon. 

10-12-84:  Natl  Guard  Assn.  of  the  U.S., 
New  Tork,  NT. 

10-15-84:  World  Affairs  CouncU  of  Boston, 
Washington,  D.C. 

10-29-84:  American  Logistics  Assn.,  Arling- 
ton, VA. 

10-30-84:  World  Affairs  Council,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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10-31-44:  Jewista  InsUtute  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
10-31-M:  PreM  Briefing,  Pentagon. 

PamciPAL  BCPOTT  AaSUTAMT  UCKRAaT 
tMAIIPOWn.  mSTALLATIOllS  ARS  LOOISTICSI 

10-27-M:  Airlift  Aam.  National  Conven- 
tion. Sacramoito.  CA. 

[Appendix  IVl 
DaPAamxiiT  or  DaPBTSK. 

ImPBCioi  OmxBAL. 
Waahington,  DC.  October  11. 1M4. 
Hon.  Suf  Vvmrn, 
V.S.  SenaU,  WaaMngUm.  DC. 

DBAS  Sbkatob:  During  floor  diacuasion  of 
the  Cooferenee  Report  on  the  Department 
of  Defenae  Authorization  Bill  for  IMS.  on 
September  27.  1M4.  both  you  and  Senator 
Blnganun  txprtiwd  concern  that  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  was  being  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  These  comments  stem  from 
my  press  conference  on  September  36, 1M4. 
where  I  outlined  progress  made  by  my  orga- 
niaUion  In  our  efforts  to  eliminate  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse.  I  appreciate  the  concerns 
that  you  and  Senator  Bingaman  raised  on 
the  floor  and  In  your  letter  of  October  4. 
1M4  and  would  like  to  give  you  my  perspec- 
Uve. 

The  Department  asked  me  to  hold  a  press 
conference  to  outline  the  Inspector  General 
efforts  to  eliminate  waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 
I  understood  that  my  presentation  was  to  be 
one  in  a  series  by  senior  Defense  officials  to 
inform  the  press  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
problems  we  faced  and  the  progress  we  were 
making  in  our  war  against  fraud,  waste  and 
mismanagement. 

I  Jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
press  conference.  There  were  two  things 
foremost  In  my  mind.  First,  the  timing  was 
coincident  with  the  second  anniversary  of 
establishment  of  a  statutory  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  Defense  and.  therefore,  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  report  to  the  press  on  the 
progress  made  over  the  last  two  years.  Sec- 
ondly. I  believe  that  the  llfeblood  of  an  ef- 
fective Inspector  General  effort  is  public 
awareness  that  the  Inspector  General 
exista  and  that  he  has  a  real  need  and  desire 
that  people  come  forward  with  their  con- 
cerns about  suspected  fraud,  waste  and  mis- 
management in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  also  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  those  that 
would  cheat  us  or  mismanage  our  resources 
to  know  we  are  on  the  Job  and  out  to  stop 
them. 

I  fully  recogniM  that  my  good  news  is  usu- 
ally the  Department's  bad  news,  and  when  I 
have  a  press  conference  the  resultant  stories 
are  more  likdy  to  be  detrimental  to  the  De- 
partment's image  than  favorable.  Thus  I  be- 
lieved that  whether  part  of  a  series  or  not. 
my  press  conference  would  stand  independ- 
ently and  reflect  the  problems  rather  than 
management's  solutions.  I  believe  that  If 
you  read  the  press  clippings,  you  will  find 
that  the  results  indeed  turxied  out  to  be  a 
mixed  bag. 

Kndoaed  Is  the  transcript  of  the  press  con- 
ference. Tou  will  find  two  main  themes. 
One  related  to  the  siae  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Department's  auditors.  Investi- 
gators and  inspectors  in  the  area  of  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse.  The  other  theme  empha- 
siaed  examples  of  the  horror  stories  that  we 
found.  The  need  for  continuing  corrective 
action  comes  across  strongly  as  indicated  by 
some  of  my  comments,  as  follows: 

"I  keep  turning  over  rocks  and  every  rock 
I  turn  over  I  keep  finding  things." 


"About  S7  percent  of  the  items  that  we 
were  buying  in  spare  parts  were  possibly 
overpriced." 

"If  you  ask  me  of  the  money  that's  poten- 
tial for  waste  in  the  DoD,  how  much  of  it  is 
criminal  and  how  much  Is  mismanagement, 
I'd  say  M  cents  Is  mismanagement  and  the 
other  two  cents  is  criminal." 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  my  independ- 
ence and  would  in  no  way  consciously  allow 
it  to  be  compromised.  I  would  h<q)e  that  my 
actions  over  the  last  two  years  ss  Inspector 
General,  and  prior  to  that  as  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Review  and 
Oversight,  have  demonstrated  the  commit- 
ment I  have  made  to  carrying  out  my  re- 
sponsibilities. Fnmi  my  perspective,  the 
press  conference  was  a  balanced,  factual  ac- 
count of  our  operations  over  the  past  two  to 
three  yearr  I  regret  that  the  timing  of  the 
conference,  diiring  this  politically  sensitive 
period,  gave  some  the  perception  of  political 
Involvement  by  the  bm>ector  General.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  in  the  future  I  will  be 
even  more  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of 
such  a  perception. 

I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  discuss 
this  matter  further  if  you  ao  desire,  i  appre- 
ciate your  interest  In  the  activities  of  the 
Defense  Inspector  General.  I  need  your  sup- 
port and  understanding  if  I  am  to  carry  out 
my  mission. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  H.  SHxaicK. 

Intpector  OetieraLm 


SBA:  AN  EFFECTIVE  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  re- 
cently completed  a  series  of  three 
hearings  to  consider  8.  408.  legislation 
Senator  Bumfebs  and  I  Introduced  on 
February  6.  to  authorize  funding  for 
Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  the  next  3 
years. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
key  issues  affecting  the  small  business 
sector  and  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion programs  were  raised  by  witnesses 
and  discussed.  It  is  my  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  full  Senate  each 
of  these  issues  and  worthwhile  discus- 
sions entered  into.  Today  I  begin  with 
an  overview  of  the  SBA's  503  Certified 
Development  Company  Loan  Program. 

The  503  Certified  Development 
Company  [CDC]  Loan  Program,  estab- 
lished in  1980  by  section  503  of  the 
Small  Biislness  Investment  Act.  pro- 
vides long-term,  fixed  asset  financing 
to  viable  small  businesses  through 
local  development  comiMnles  certified 
by  the  SBA.  The  program  fills  the  cur- 
rent long-term  credit  gap  for  small 
businesses,  a  clear  imperfection  in  the 
marketplace,  and  has  fulfilled  its  man- 
date by  spurring  economic  develop- 
ment and  Jobs  at  low  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  one  of  the  Federal  Government's 
primary  economic  development  pro- 
grams, 503  represents  the  classic  part- 
nership between  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector  in 
making  long-term  capital  available  to 


healthy  small  businesses  for  planned 
expansion  and  Job  creation.  Section 
503  authorizes  the  SBA  to  guarantee 
debentures  issued  by  certified  develop- 
ment companies  [CDCsl  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  land,  plants,  and 
equipment  for  small  business  expan- 
sion. With  a  commitment  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  Jobs  resulting 
from  the  expansion  before  any  loan  is 
made  the  SBA  can  guarantee  up  to  40 
percent  of  the  project  costs,  with  50 
percent  coming  from  a  private  sector 
lender,  and  10  percent  from  the  small 
business  Itself. 

541  CDCs  have  been  certified,  fund- 
ing over  2,300  projects,  creating  or  re- 
taining nearly  100,000  Jobs.  In  every 
quarter  since  the  program's  inception, 
more  and  more  Jobs  have  been  created, 
and  the  Federal  commitment  per  Job 
has  declined.  This  is  a  Federal  pro- 
gram that  works,  and  woi^s  well. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
a  State-by-State  listing  of  current  cer- 
tified development  companies. 

The  material  follows: 

List  op  Cuaaxirr  CatrmwD  Devslophkht 

COKPAMIXS 


Birmingham.  Alabama  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Birmingham.  Birmingham  City  Wide 
Local  Development  Company. 

Eufaula,  Eufaula/Barbour  County  Certi- 
fied Development  Company. 

Montgomery,  Southern  Development 
CounciL 


Anchorage,  Railbelt  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix,  Arizona  Enterprise  Development 
Corporation. 

Phoenix,  Phoenix  Local  Development 
Corp-  of  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Tucson,  Tucson  Local  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

AKKARSAS 

Little  Rock.  Business  and  Industry  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Lonoke.  Central  Arkansas  Certified  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Jonesboro,  East  Arkansas  Planning  St  De- 
velopment District. 

little  Rock.  Metroplan  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company,  Inc. 

Harrison.  Northwest  Arkansas  Certified 
Development  Company. 

Pine  Bluff,  Southeast  Arkansas  Economic 
Development  District,  Inc. 

Ifamolla.  Southwest  Arkansas  Regional 
Development  Corporation. 

Hot  Springs,  West  Central  Arkansas  Plan- 
ning &  Dev.  District,  Inc. 

Fort  Smith,  Western  Arkansas  Planning 
it  Development  District,  Inc. 

BatesvUle,  White  River  Planning  &  Devel- 
opment District.  Inc. 

CAUPORMIA 

Jackson,  Amador  Economic  Development 
Corporation. 

Lancaster,  Antelope  Valley  Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Areata,  Areata  Economic  Development 
Corporation. 

Arvin.  Arvin  Development  Corporation. 
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Bay  Area  Business  Devel- 

Area  Employment  Develop- 
Ion. 
te  County  Economic  Devek^)- 

lon. 
Calexico    Industrial    Develop- 

lon. 
ntral  California  Certified  De- 
velopment <t!orporatlon. 

El  Oentiti  Commercial  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Coilwration,  Inc. 

Hanford,  [Crown   Develcqxnent   Corpora- 
tion of  Kings  County. 

Fair  Oaks,  Economic  Development  Foun- 
dation of  Sacramento. 

Redding,  tk»nomic  Development  Corpora- 
tion of  SluUta  County. 

Los  Angeles,  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Sonora,  Gold  County  Cotified  Develop- 
ment Company,  Inc. 

Bakersfiekl.  Greater  Bakersfleld  Local  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Mountain!  View.  Greater  Mountain  View 
Local  Development  Corporation. 

Los  AngeM,  Hollywood-Fairfax  Local  De- 
velopment Company,  Inc. 

Inglewood,  Inglewood  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

La  Habrai  Iji  Habra  Local  Development 
Company,  Ihc 

Lompoc  Lompoc  Local  Development  Cor- 
poration.    I 

Long  Bea^h.  Long  Beach  Local  Develop- 
ment Corpoi«tion. 

Los  Angles.  Los  Angeles  IDC,  Inc. 

Pittsburg  j  Los  Medanos  FUnd,  A  Local  De- 
velopment Company. 

Los  Angel^  Northeast  Los  Angeles  Devel- 
opment Coi^Mration. 

Oakland.  Oakland  Certified  Development 
Corporation. 

Pasadena.  Pasadena  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

San  Diegq,  San  Diego  County  Local  Devel- 
opment Coitwration. 

San  Fnj^Biaco,  San  Ftandaco  Business 
Local  Development  Corporation. 

San  Francisco,  San  Ftandaco  Industrial 
Developmei^t  Fund. 

Santa  Ana.  Santa  Ana  City  Local  Econom- 
ic Devel<nmient  Corporation. 

Santa  Mailca.  Southern  California  Em- 
ployment DevelofMnent  Company. 

Tney,  Tiicy/San  Joaquin  County  Certi- 
fied Develcqfnuait  Corp. 

Visalia,  Tglare  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corpoimtlon. 

Richmond  West  Contra  Costa  Local  De- 
velopment (^ompany. 

San  Bemttdlno,  West  Valley  Certified  De- 
velopment Company. 

OOLOBASO 

Manitou  l$prings,  Manltou  Springs  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Colorado  Springs,  Old  Colorado  City  De- 
velopment (tompany. 

Aurora.    Ori^nal    Aurora    Development 
Company. 

Pueblo.  SCEDD  Development  Company. 

Pueblo,  S<luthena  Colorado  Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Grand  Jutictlon,  Western  Slope  Economic 
Developmeitt  Company. 

comntcncoT 

Bridgeport,  Bridgeport  Economic  Develop- 
ment CorpoKtlon. 

Bristol.   Bristol   IndusMal   Development 
Corporation 

Danbury,  Housatonic  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corpctation. 

Hartford,  jGreater  Hartford  Business  De- 
velopment Center,  Inc. 


Hartford.  Connecticut  Business  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Meriden,  Meriden  Economic  Development 
Corporation. 

MOf ord.  Mllf ord  Progress,  Inc. 

New  Haven.  New  Haven  Community  In- 
vestment Corporation.  LDC. 

Stamford,  Stamford  Economic  Assistance 
Corporation. 

DKLAWARK 

Dover,  Delaware  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Wilmington.  New  Castle  County  Economic 
Development  Corporation. 

IXnimlngton.  Wilmington  Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

DISTSICT  OP  COLOMBIA 

Washington.  DC.  Washington.  DC  Local 
Development  Corporation. 

PLOXIDA 

Bartow,  Central  Florida  Areawide  Devel- 
opment Company,  Inc. 

Bartow,  First  Imperial  Polk  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Tallahassee,  Florida  First  Capital  Finance 
Corporation.  Inc. 

Sanf ord.  Industrial  Investment,  Inc. 

Jacksonville,  Jacksonville  Local  Develop- 
ment Company,  Inc. 

Largo,  Largo  Progress,  Inc. 

Miami.  Local  Development  Corporation  of 
Dade  County. 

Miami.  Miami  City  Wide  Development. 
Inc. 

Gainesville.  North  Central  Florida 
Areawide  Development  Company,  Inc. 

Sanford.  Sanford-Semlnole  Develotmient 
Corporation. 

St  Petersburg,  St.  Petersburg  Certified 
Development  Company,  Inc. 

Uve  Oak,  Suwannee  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Tampa,  Tampa  Bay  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Pensacola.  West  Florida  Certified  Devel- 
opmoit  Corporation. 

GEOSGIA 

Atlanta,  Atlanta  Local  Development  Com- 
pany. 

Atlanta.  Business  Growth  Corporation  of 
Georgia. 

Augusta.  CSRA  Local  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Athens.  Certified  Development  Company 
of  Northeast  Georgia,  Inc. 

Bnmswick.  Coastal  Area  District  Develop- 
ment Authority.  Inc. 

Columbus,  Columbus  Local  Development 
Corporation. 

Macon,  Development  Corporation  of 
Middle  Georgia. 

East  Point,  East  Point  Business  Develop- 
ment Center,  Inc. 

GKORCIA 

Atlanta,  Fulton  County  Certified  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Gainesville,  Georgia  Mountains  Regional 
Economic  Development  Corp. 

Eastman,  Heart  of  Georgia  Area  Develop- 
ment Cinrporation. 

Columbus.  Lower  Chattahoochee  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Inc. 

BamesvUle.  Mcintosh  Trail  Area  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

EUavlUe.  Middle  Flint  Area  Development 
Corporation. 

DalttHi.  North  Georgia  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company. 

Milledgeville.  Oconee  Area  Development 
Corporation. 

Waycross,  Southeast  Georgia  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


HAWAII 

Honolulu.  HEDCO  Local  Development 
Corporation. 

IDAHO 

Moscow.  Clearwater  Economic  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Rexburg.  East-Central  Idaho  Develop- 
ment Company. 

Pocatello.  Greater  Pocatello  Development 
Corporation. 

Kellogg,  Idaho  Panhandle  Development 
Corporation. 

Lewiston,  Lewis  Clark  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Panhandle  Area  Council. 
Inc. 

Twin  Falls.  Region  IV  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Boise.  Treasure  Valley  Certified  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

nxnois 

Napervllle,  ABHPS  Funds.  Inc. 

Chicago.  Bucktown  Local  Development 
Corporation. 

Chicago.  CANDO  City- Wide  Development 
Corporation. 

Sterling,  Certified  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Urbana.  Champaign  County  Business 
Growth  Corporation. 

Chicago,  Chicago  Industrial  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

West  Dundee,  Dundee  Local  Development 
Corporation. 

Bkxnnlngton.  Economic  Development 
Cotp.  of  McLean  County  Area,  Inc. 

Bellwood,  Forest  Park  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Carbondale.  Greater  Egypt  Reg.  Planning 
and  Development  Com..  Inc. 

Chicago.  Greater  Englewood  Local  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Skokie.  Greater  Metropolitan  Chicago  De- 
velopment. 

Chicago.  Greater  North-Pulaski  Local  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Chicago.  Greater  Southwest  Local  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Chicago.  Greater  West  Side  Development 
Corporation. 

Springfield.  Illinois  Small  Business 
Growth  Corporation. 

Waukegan.  Lake  County  Eoon<miic  Devel- 
oi»nent  Corporaticm. 

Chicago.  Landale  Local  Development. 

Chicago.  Lawrence  Avenue  Developmoit 
Corporation. 

mniAiiA 

South  Bend.  Business  Development  Cor- 
poration of  South  Bend.  BCishawalca,  St. 
Joseph  Cnty. 

Fort  Wayne.  Community  Developmmt 
Corporation  of  Fort  Wayne. 

East  Chicago.  Downtown  Improvemmt 
Corporation. 

Gary.  Gary  City-Wide  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Hammond,  Hammond  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  Statewide  Certified 
DeveloiMnent  Corporation. 

Evansville.  Metro  Small  Business  Assist- 
ance Corporation. 

Indianapolis.  Mid  City  Pioneer  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mishawaka.  St.  Joseph  County  Certified 
Development  Corporation. 

lOWA 

Waterloo.  Black  Hawk  County  Economic 
Development  Ccnnmittee.  Inc. 
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Do  ICoinec  Corpormtlon  for  Economic 
Dev.  In  Des  Moinea. 

Deniaon.  Crmwford  County  Induatiial  De- 
velopment Corpcwmtion. 

Fort  Dodie.  Downtown  Fort  Dodce  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Dubuque,  E.C.I.A.  Business  Growth.  Inc. 

Fort  Madison.  Fort  Madison  Commercial 
Development  Corporation. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa  Business  Growth  Corn- 


Development 


pany. 

Ottumwa,    Ottiunwa   Area 
Corporation. 

Sioux  City.  Siuoxland  Economic  Develop- 
ment Oorpormtion. 

KAXSAB 

KtirT"  City.  Avenue  Area  Incorporated. 
Manhiittf"   Bis  Lakes  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company. 
Kansas  City.  Central  Avenue  Betterment 


Beloit,  Four  Rivers  Development.  Inc. 

Garden  City.  Greater  Southwest  Kansas 
Certified  Dev.  Company.  Inc. 

McPlieraon.  McPherson  County  Small 
Business  Development  Assoc. 

Parsons.  Mid-America.  Inc. 

Pratt.  NlneOnmty  Development.  Inc. 

Hill  City.  Pioneer  Country  Development. 
Inc. 

Kansas  City,  Rosedale  Associatioa  Inc. 

Wichita.  South  Central  Kansas  Economic 
Dev.  District.  Inc. 

Topeka.  Topeka/Shawnee  County  Dev. 
Corporation.  Inc. 

Wichita.  WichiU  Area  Development.  Inc. 


BowUnc  Green.  Barren  River  Develop- 
ment CouncfL 

Maysville.  Buffalo  Trace  Area  Develop- 
ment District.  Inc. 

Frankfort.  Commonwealth  Small  Business 
Development  Corporation. 

Covington.  Covington  First  Development 
Corporation. 

Catlettsburg.  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration of  Kentucky. 

OwincsvOle.  Gateway  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company.  Inc. 

Owensboro.  Green  River  503  Certified  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

LouisviUe.  Jefferson  County  Local  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Louisville.  Louisville  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Florawe,  Northern  Kentucky  Area  Devel- 
opment District.  Inc. 

Hopkinsville.  PennyrUe  Area  Development 
District.  Inc. 

Mayfield.  Purchase  Area  Development 
District. 

Lexington.  Urban  County  Community  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

LO0ISIAIIA 

Shreveport.  Ark-La-Tez  Investment  A  De- 
velopnent  Corporation. 

Baton  Roogai  Capital  Economic  Develop- 
ment District  Council.  Inc. 

Alexandria.  Klsatchle-DelU  Reg.  Plan- 
ning A  Dev.  District.  Inc. 

Lafayette,  Lafayette  Centre  Certified  De- 
velopment Company.  Inc. 

Lafayette,  Louisiana  First  Certified  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

New  Orleans.  New  Orleans  Citywide  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Monroe.  Northeast  Louisiana  Industries. 
Inc. 

MAUn 

Auburn.  Androscoggin  VaUey  Council  of 
Governments. 
WlsrsTt.  Coastal  Enterprises.  Inc. 


Bangor,  Eastern  Maine  Development  Dis- 
trict. 

Lewlston,  Lewiston  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Augusta,  Maine  Development  Foundation. 

Carilwu,  Northern  Regional  Planning 
Commission. 

MAITLAim 

Baltimore.  BEDCO  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Cumberland.  Cumberland-Allegany 

County  Industrial  Foundation,  Inc. 

Rockvllle.  Economic  and  Business  Devel- 
opment Corporation  of  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland. 

Baltimore,  Mid-Atlantic  Certified  Devel- 
opment Company. 

Landover.  Prince  George's  Economic  Si 
Development  Corporation. 

MASSACRUSRTS 

Newton  Centre,  Bay  Colony  Development 
Corporation. 

Boston,  Boston  Local  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

Boston,  MassachusetU  Certified  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

East  Boston,  East  Boston  Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Brockton.  Brockton  Regional  Economic 
Development  Corporation. 

Cambridge,  Cambridge  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Salem.  North  Shore  Business  Finance 
Corporation. 

Salem.  Baex  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Bimards  Bay.  Greater  Bourne  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Peabody,  Greater  Peabody  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Lowell,  Lowell  Development  and  Financial 
Corporation. 

Lynn,  Lynn  Capital  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

PIttsfield.  Ptttsfield  Economic  Revitalisa- 
tion  Corporation. 

Plymouth,  Plymouth  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Holyoke,  Riverside  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Somerville,  Somerville  Local  Development 
Corporation. 

Taunton,  South  Eastern  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Qulncy.  South  Shore  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Watertown.  Watertown  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Springfield.  Western  MassachusetU  SmaU 
Business  Assistance.  Inc. 

Worchester,  Worchester  Business  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

ucHiaAii 
Lansing,  Capital  Region  Business  Corpo- 
ration. 

Er^"****.  Central  Upper  Peninsula  Busi- 
ness Development  Center,  Inc. 

Detroit,  Detroit  Economic  Growth  Corpo- 
ration Development  Co. 

Saginaw,  East  Central  Michigan  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 
Flint.  Forward  Development  Corporation. 
Grand  Rapids.  Grand  Rapids  Local  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 
Ithaca.  Greater  Gratiot  Development,  Inc. 
Muskegon.  Greater  Muskegon  Industrial 
Fund.  Inc. 

Traveae  City.  Greater  Northwest  Regional 
Development  Cnporation  (The). 

Jackson.  Jackson  Local  Development 
Company  (The). 

Kalamaioo.  Kalamaaoo  Small  Business 
Development  Corporation. 


Lapeer,  Lapeer  Development  Corporation. 

Dearborn.  Metropolitan  Growth  St  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Lansing.  Michigan  Certified  Development 
Corporation. 

Midland.  Midland  County  503  Corpora- 
tion. 

Gaylord.  Northeast  Michigan  Develop- 
ment Company. 

Pontiac.  Oakland  County  Local  Develop- 
ment Company. 

East  Lansing.  Red  Cedar  Certified  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Grand  Rapids.  Region  Eight  Development 
Corporation  d/b/a/  REXXX)  503. 

St.  Joseph.  Southwestern  Michigan  Devel- 
opment Company.  Inc. 

Traverse  City,  Traverse  City  Area  Indus- 
trial Fund,  Inc. 

Houghton.  Western  Upper  Peninsula  De- 
velopment Company.  Inc. 


Duluth,    Arrowhead    Regional    Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Chaska.  Chaska  Jobs  A  Industries  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Coon  Rapids.  Coon  Rapids  Development 
Company. 

Duluth.  Duluth  Business  Assistance  Cor- 
poration. 

Mora.  Eastern  Minnesota  Economic  Cor- 
poration. 

Faribault,  Faribault  Industrial  Corpora- 
tion. 

BCinneapolls.  Minneapolis  503  Economic 
Development  Company. 

St.  Paul,  Opportunities  Minnesota.  Inc. 

Slayton.  Pralrieland  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Mankato,  Region  Nine  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

St.   Paul,  Saint   Paul  503  Development 
Company. 

Mississnpn 

Jackson,  Central  Mississippi  Development 
Company,  Inc. 

Jackson,  Certified  Development  Company 
of  Miasinitwi.  Inc. 

Gulfport.  Gulf  Regional  Financial  Corpo- 
ration. 

Gulfport.  Gulf -Certoo,  Inc. 

Winona,     North     Central    Development 
Company,  Inc. 

Pontotoc  Pontotoc  Ridge  Local  Develop- 
ment Company,  Inc. 

Greenville,    South    Delta    Development 
Company,  Inc. 

Gulfport,  Southern  BCisslsslppi  Economic 
Development  Company.  Inc. 

Tupelo,  United  Local  Devleopment  Corpo- 
ration. 

mssonai 

RoUa,  Central  Osarks  Development,  Inc. 

Taneyville,  Certified  Development  Corp. 
of  Southwest  Mo. 

Liberty,  Clay  County  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

St.   Charles,   Crossroads  Economic   Dev. 
Corp.  of  St.  Charles  Cnty,  Inc. 

Hillsboro,  Economic  Develpment  Corp.  of 
Jefferson  County,  Mo. 

Colimibla.  Enterprise  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

Trenton,  Green  Hills  Rural  Development. 
Inc. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  City  Corporation  for 
Industrial  Development. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo-Kan  Development,  Inc. 
Klrksville.   Northeast  Missouri  Certified 
Development  Company. 
Joplin.  Osark  Gateway  Development,  Inc. 
Jefferson  City.  Rural  Missouri.  Inc. 
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Clayton.  SL.  Louis  County  Local  Develop- 
ment Compflgiy. 

St.  Louis,  \  St.  Louis  Local  Development 
Company. 

MOHTAHA 

Townsend,!  Broadwater  County  Develop- 
ment Corpodation. 

Butte,  Butke  Local  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Great  Falls,  Economic  Growth  Council  of 
Great  Falls. 

Missoula.  Missoula  Jobs  Development 
Corporation 

Helena.  Montana  Community  Finance 
Corporation] 

Lewlstownl  New  Industries.  Inc. 

Shelby.  Toole  County  Growth  Council. 

IfXSRASKA 

Lincoln,  Business  Develcwment  Corp.  of 
Nebraska. 

Omaha.  Mid  America  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

North  Platte,  North  Platte  Development 
Corporation^ 

mVAIM 

Reno,  Nevfeda  State  Develotnnent  Corpo- 
ration. 

Las  Vegas,  New  Ventures  Capital  Develop- 
ment Company. 

Carson  City.  Northern  Nevada  Develop- 
ment Corpoeation. 

Las  Vegas.,  Southern  Nevada  Certified  De- 
velopment ODrporation. 

NEWHAMPSHIU 

Concord.  Concord  Regional  Development 
Corporation^ 

Portsmoum.  Granite  State  Economic  De- 
velopment dorporation. 

HEWiaXICO 

Roswell.  CLd  Development  Corporation. 

Santa  Fe,  Development  Authority  of  New 
Mexico,  Inc. 

Hobbs,  Industrial  Development  Corpora- 
tion of  Lea  dotmty. 

NKW  JXKSKT 

Bridgeton.  (Cumberland  County  Business 
Development  Corporation. 

Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  Development  Compa- 
ny of  New  Jersey. 

Jersey  CMty,  Jersey  City  Certified  Develop- 
ment CorpotatioiL 

Camden,  Camden  Local  Development 
Company. 

Trenton,  (Corporation  for  Business  Assist- 
ance in  New  Jersey. 

Westmont,  Greater  Camden  Development 
CtorporaUom 

Perth  Amboy.  Perth  Amboy  Local  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Trenton.  Trenton  Business  Assistance 
Corporation, 

Roselle  PMu  Union  County  Economic  De- 
velopment dorporation. 

Newark.  Kewark  Local  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

New  Brunswick.  Middlesex  County  Certi- 
fied Develoiiment  Corporation. 

mWTOIK 

Albany,  Aftbany  Local  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Albany.  Xtaplre  SUte  Certified  Develop- 
ment Conwhition. 

Batavia,  (Venesee  Coimty  Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Buffalo,  ]irie  Niagara  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Ciorpolation. 

Buffalo.  tDC  for  City  of  Buffalo.  Erie 
County.  Ne«  York. 

Carle  Flaoe,  Long  Island  Development 
Corporation , 

Coming,  Coming  Crossroads.  Inc. 


Oloversville,  Promote  Oloversville  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Hudson.  Hudson  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

lArchmont.  Downstate  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Lockport.  Greater  Lockport  Development 
Conwration. 

New  York  City.  Metropolitan  Business  As- 
sistance. LTD. 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  F.  C.  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Port  Jervis.  Port  Jervis  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Oswego.  Operation  Oswego  Coimty.  Inc. 

Rochester.  Monroe  County  Industrial  De- 
veloiment  Corporation. 

Syracuse,  Syracuse  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Syracuse,  Onondaga  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Second  Corporation. 

Utica.  Utica  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

HOKTR  CABOLIHA 

Lumberton.  Advancement,  Inc. 

Hertford,  Albeimarle  Development  Au- 
thority. Inc. 

Aaheville.  Asheville-Buncombe  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Raleigh.  Capital  Economic  Development 
Corporation. 

Chariotte.  Centrallna  Development  Cor- 
poration. Inc. 

Charlotte.  Charlotte  Certified  Develop- 
mmt  Corporation. 

Durham,  Corporation  for  Cooperative 
Businesses. 

Fayettevllle,  Fayetteville  Progress,  Inc. 

Washington,  Mid-East  Certified  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

New  Bern,  Neuse  River  Development  Au- 
thority, Inc. 

Winston-Salem,  Northwest  Piedmont  De- 
velopment Corporation,  Inc. 

Greoivllle,  Pitt  County  Development 
Commission  Certified  Development  Compa- 
ny. 

Boone,  Region  D  Certified  Development 
Corporation. 

Hickory,  Region  E  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Wilmington.  Wilmington  Industrial  Devel- 
opment. Inc. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

nurgo.  Fargo-Cass  County  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Hazen.  Hazen  Community  Development, 
Inc. 

Bismarck.  North  Dakota  State  Develop- 
ment Credit  Corporation. 

OHIO 

Akron.  Aiu-on  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Conx>ration. 

Alliance.  Alliance  Area  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Jeffoaon.  Ashtabula  County  503  Corpora- 
tion. 

Athens.  Athens  Small  Business  Center, 
Inc. 

Hamilt<m,  Certified  Development  Compa- 
ny of  Butler  County.  Inc. 

Lebanon.  Certified  Development  Corp.  of 
Warren  County,  Inc. 

Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  Local  Development 
Company. 

Dayton,  City- Wide  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Springfield,  CHark  County  Development 
Corporatiim. 

Cleveland,  Cleveland  Area  Development 
Finance  Corporation. 

Cleveland.  Cleveland  Citywide  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


Cleveland.  Cleveland  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Columbus.  Columbus  (Ountywide  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Chesterland.  Community  Improvement 
Corporation  of  Geauga  County. 

Cleveland.  Detroit  Shoreway  Community 
Development  Organization. 

Toledo.  East  Toledo  Local  Development 
Corporation. 

St.  ClairsvUle,  Eastern  Ohio  Development 
Corporation. 

Canton,  Greater  Stark  (Ounty  Growth 
Association  (The). 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  County  Develop- 
ment (Ompany,  Inc. 

Painesville,  Lake  County  Small  Business 
503  Corporation. 

Akron,  MSP  503  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Youngston,  Mahoning  Valley  Economic 
Development  Corporation. 

Mentor.  Mento  Ek»n(»nic  Assistance  Cor- 
poration. 

Wooster.  Mohican  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

Dayton,  Montgomery  County  Business 
Development  Corporation. 

Columbus,  Ohio  Statewide  Development 
Corporation. 

Mansfield,  Richland  County  503  Corpora- 
tion. 

Portsmouth.  Scioto  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Inc. 

Canton.  Stark  County  Ortlfied  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Toledo.  Toledo  Economic  Planning  Coun- 
cU. 

Warren.  Warren  Redevelopment  and 
Planning  Corporatiim. 

Xenla.  Xenia-Greene  County  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Company.  Inc. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City.  Metro  Area  Development 
corporation. 

Vinita.  Northeast  COunties  of  Oklahoma 
Economic  Development  Corporation. 

Enid.  Northern  Oklahoma  SmaU  Business 
Development  corporation. 

Durant.  Rural  Enterprises  Development 
corporation. 

Tulsa.  Tulsa  Economic  Development  cor- 
poration. 

Muskogee.  Verd-Ark-C7a  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

OKZGOR 

Roseburg.  C.C.D.  Business  Develomnent 
Corporation. 

Corvallis.  Cascades  West  Financial  Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

The  Dalles.  Columbia  Cascase  Certified 
Development  corporation. 

Pendleton.  Greater  Eastern  Oregon  Devel- 
opment COnwration. 

Medford.  Greater  Southern  Oregon  Certi- 
fied DevelcQHnent  Corporation. 

Redmond.  Oregon  COrtif  led  Business  De- 
velopment COrp(»ation. 

Salem.  Oregon  Economic  Develoimient 
corporation. 

Portland.  River  East  Progress.  Inc. 

FEHHSTLVAHIA 

Allentown.  Allentown  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Altoona.  Altoona  Enterprises.  Inc. 

Reading.  Berlcs  COunty  Certified  Develop- 
ment company. 

Hatfield.  Central  Montgomery  COunty 
Economic  Development  COnwration. 

Exton,  Chester  County  Small  Business  As- 
sistance Corporation. 
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>f  edlm.  Delawmre  County  Economic  Devel- 
opment Center,  Inc. 

Eaitmi.  Eaaton  Economic  Development 
Corporation. 

Erie.  Erie  City  Local  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

Wayne.  Growth  Fundi  Development  Com- 
pany. 

Johnatown.  Johnitown  Area  Regional  In- 
dustrtea  Cert.  Dev.  Corp. 

Soranton.  lletroAction.  Inc. 

Donora,  Middle  Monongahela  Industrial 
Development  Aaodation. 

Ridgway.  North  Central  Bualnets  Devel- 
opment. Inc. 

WUkca-Baire.  Northeast  Pennsylvania  De- 
velopment Company. 

Erie.  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Develop- 


Plerre.  South  Dakota  Development  Coriio- 
ratlon. 


Philadelphia.  PIDC  Local  Development 
Corporation. 

Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Industrial 
Loan  Fund.  Inc. 

Pittsburgh.  PltUburgh  Countywide  Corpo- 
ration. 

Ptttston.  Pocono  Northeast  Enterprise  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Philadelphia.  Quaker  State  Certified  De- 
velopBoent  Company.  Inc. 

Lewlsburg.  SEDA-COO  Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

York.  Small  Enterprise  Development 
Company. 

Pittsburgh.  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
y'i?~»f«^  Development  District. 

Ftuklln,  Uniform  Region  Nine  Certified 
Devdopment  Company. 

Philadelphia.  Urban  Local  Development 
Corporation. 

aHODIISLAKD 

Newport.  Newport  County  Certified  De- 
vekHiment  Company.  Inc. 

Pawtucket.  Pawtueket  Local  Commercial 
&  Industrial  Dev.  Corp. 

Providenee.  Ocean  State  Business  Devel- 
opment Authority. 

Warren.  Bristol  County  Chamber  Local 
Devdopment  Corporation. 

SOUTH  CABOUXA 

OreenvlUe.  Appalachian  Development 
Corpcwation. 

Charlcaton.  Berkeley  Charleston  Dore- 
chester  Rciriaoal  Development  Corporation. 

Rock  HOI.  CaUwba  Regional  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Columbia.  Central  Midlands  Development 
Corporation. 

Charleston.  Charleston  Citywide  Local 
Development  Corporation. 

Spartanburg.  City  of  Spartanburg  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

OreenviUe.  Oreenvllle  Local  Development 
Corporation 

Temaasee.  Lowoountry  Regional  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Aiken.  Lower  Savannah  Regional  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

BennettsvlUe.  Marlboro  County  Small 
Business  Development  Co..  Inc. 

Florence.  Pee  Dee  Regional  Development 
Corporation. 

Sumter.  Santee-Lynches  Regional  Devel- 
opment Cwporatlon. 

Greenwood.  Upper  Savannah  Develop- 
ment OonMratlon. 

aoimiiMKOTA 

Aberdeen.  Aberdeen  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

Taokton,  Areawide  Business  Council.  Inc. 

Watertown.  First  District  Development 
Company. 

Spearflsh.  Northern  Hills  Community  De- 
velopment, Inc. 


Knoxvllle.  Areawide  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

Chattanooga.  Chattanooga-Hamilton 

County  Development  Corp. 

Cookevllle.  Cumberland  Area  Investment 
Corporation. 

Nashville.  IiCid-Cumberland  Area  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Columbia.  South  Central  Tennessee  Busi- 
ness Development  Corp. 

Memphis.  West  Tennessee  Investment 
Corporation. 

nxAs 

Abilene,  Big  Country  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

Beaumont.  Beaumont  Economic  Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

Big  Spring.  Big  Spring  Area  Development 
Company. 

Brownsville.  Brownsville  Local  Develop- 
ment Company,  Inc. 

Texarkana,  Ark-Tex  Regional  Develop- 
ment Company.  Inc. 

Lubbock.  Caprock  Local  Development 
Company. 

College  Station.  College  SUtion  Certified 
Development  Corporation. 

Dallas,  Dallas  Small  Business  Corpora- 
tion. 

Jasper,  Deep  East  Texas  Regional  Cert. 
Development  Corp. 

KQgore.  East  Texss  Regional  Develop- 
ment Company,  Inc. 

Corslcana,  First  Certified  Dev.  Company 
of  Coraicana.  Texas. 

Fort  Worth.  Fort  Worth  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Garland.  Garland  Local  Development  Cor- 
poration. Inc. 

Houston.  Houston-Galveston  Area  Local 
Development  Corporation. 

McAllen.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Cert. 
Development  Corporation. 

Trenton.  North  Texas  Certified  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

WlchiU  Falls.  North  Texas  Regional  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Brownwood.  Pecan  Valley  Economic  De- 
velopment District. 

Midland.  Permian  Basin  Regional  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Laredo.  S.TJE.D.  Corporation. 

San  Antonio.  San  Antonio  Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Waco.  Small  Business  Services.  Inc. 

Cedar  Park.  Texas  Certified  Development 
Company.  Inc. 

Amarillo,  Texas  Panhandle  Regional  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Trinity.  Trinity  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

San  Antonio,  United  Communities  Certi- 
fied Development  Corporation. 

El  Paso.  Upper  Rio  Grande  Development 
Company. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  aty.  Greater  Salt  Lake  Busi- 
ness District  DBA  Deseret  Certified  Devel- 
opment Company. 

Ogden.  Historic  35th  Street  Development 
Company  (The). 

Provo.  Provo  Metropolitan  Development 
Company. 

vBUioirr 

Brattleboro.  Brattleboro  Development 
Credit  Corporation. 

Burlington.  Cynosure.  Inc. 

Montpelier,  Central  Vermont  Economic 
Development  Corporation. 


North   Bennington.   Bennington   County 
Industrial  Corporation. 

Rutland.  Greater  Rutland. Development 
Company.  Inc. 

St.  Albans.  Target  Area  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Northeast  Kingdom  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  Inc. 

St.  Johnsbury.  Northern  Community  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Winooakl.  Wlnooskl  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Montpelier.  Vermont  503  Corporation. 
vnonnA 

Accomac  Accomac-Northampton  Housing. 

Staunton.  Central  Shenandoah  Certified 
Development  Company. 

Petersburg.  Crater  Development  Compa- 
ny. 

South  Hill,  Lake  Country  Development 
Cormration. 

Radford,  New  River  Valley  Development 
Corporation. 

Newport  News.  Newport  News  Pulse  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Vienna.  Northern  Virginia  Local  Develop- 
ment. Inc. 

Fredericksburg.  Rappahannock  Economic 
Development  Corporation. 

Richmond.  Richmond  Renaissance  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Norfolk,    Urban    Business    Development 
Corporation. 

Charlottesville,  Virginia  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Newport  News,  Virginia  Peninsula  Eco- 
nomic Development  Council. 

Roanoke,  Western  Virginia  Development 
Company. 

WASHUIOTOR 

Seattle,  Evergreen  Community  Develop- 
ment Assod^on. 

Colvllle,  FPS  Development  Association. 

Spokane.  Greater  Spokane  Business  De- 
velopment Association. 

Kennewlck.  Southeastern  Washington  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Olympia,  Washington  Community  Devel- 
(Vment  Corporation. 

wnr  vntomiA 

Charleston.  Business  &  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corporation  of  Kanawha  Valley. 

Charles  Town.  JEDECO.  Inc. 

Paricersburg.   Mid-Ohio   Valley   Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Parkersburg.    Parkersburg-Wood    County 
Area  Development  Corporation. 

Petersburg,  Potomac  Valley  Area  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  Certified  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Wisconsin 

Green  Bay,  Area  Investment  &  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Inc. 

Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire  County  Economic 
Development  Corporation. 

Kenosha.  Greater  Kenosha  Development 
Corporation. 

Madison.  Madison  Development  Corpora- 
Uon. 

Wausau.  Marathon  County  Certified  De- 
velopment Company,  Inc. 

Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Oshkosb.  Oshkosh  Commercial  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Turtle  Lake,  Western  Wisconsin  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Madison,    Wisconsin    Business    Develop- 
ment Finance  Corporation. 
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Bvanston,  Great  Evanstoo  Development 
Company.  Western  Wyoming  Certified  De- 
velopment Company. 

Casper.  Small  Buslneas  Development  Cor- 
poratl<»i  f dr  Wyoming.  Inc. 

Mr.  WXICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
503  Prognm  has  become  one  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  jnimary  eco- 
nomic deirelopment  tools  having  had 
nationwide  impact,  in  cities  and  rural 
areas  aliloe,  greater  than  its  size  would 
initially  suggest.  Small  firms  suffer 
from  an  inability  to  tap  into  long-term 
capital  mkiitets,  and  as  J.  Martin  Orr. 
president' of  the  National  Association 
of  Development  Cos.  {NADCOl  and 
executive;  vice  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Corp.  for  Industrial  Development 
stated:     | 

*  *  *  the  {503  program  pennits  a  communi- 
ty to  initiajte  its  own  economic  development 
activities  to  overcome  this  structural  dis- 
function hi  our  economy.  Also  recognMng 
the  scarcity  of  public  reaouroes,  the  503  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  supplement,  not  sup- 
plant, private  sector  financtng  frmn  conven- 
tional instvutlons. 

In  est^llshing  the  603  Program, 
Congress  made  CDC's  a  major  partner 
sharing  rteponsibility  for  loan  origina- 
tion, pacfcaging.  closing,  monitoring 
and  servicing.  In  order  to  ttecome  a 
CDC.  an;  organization  must  demon- 
strate bif>ad  and  acUve  community 
support  luid  professional  staff  re- 
sources, t^bmy  local  and  State  public 
officials  believe  economic  development 
in  their  areas  would  cixne  to  a  virtual 
halt  without  the  503  Program. 

Mr.  OfT  gave  testimony  further 
dting  Vak  program's  mission  and  ac- 
complishments. He  stated: 

The  rationale  of  SBA  SOS  and  SBIC  pro- 
grams is  to  fill  the  long-teim  ci4>ltal  gap. 
The  resulting  product  Is  the  public  pur- 
pose—the Creation  of  Jobs  and  tax  revenues 
for  our  lo«al  commnnltlaa  The  SBA  vro- 
grams  serv^  another  purpose.  The  programs 
increase  the  amount  of  capital  avaflable  to 
many  of  dur  couift^i  Iteal  oommunlttes. 
Rural  banks  and  small  uitMU  banks  cannot 
meet  all  lAcal  needs.  Thus,  the  SBA  pro-, 
grams  serve  a  f urth«'  pufdle  purpose:  to  in- 
crease the:  overall  level  of  capital  In  local 
communltifs  *  *  *  since  Its  Inception,  the 
503  prograin  has  issued  $703,735,000  worth 
of  debentures,  which  in  turn  leveraged  more 
than  $1  mfillon  in  private  capital  to  create 
nearly  lOOiMM  Job  opportunities  throughout 
the  coimtilr,  at  an  average  Federal  Invest- 
ment of  $7;394  per  Job. 

Mayor  i  J.  BCichael  Houston  of 
Springfield,  IL.  representing  the  n.S. 
Conferen^  of  Mayors,  gave  his  reac- 
tion to  the  administration's  proposed 
eliminatidn  of  the  SBA,  and  with  it 
the  503  Program.  He  said: 

It  is  important  to  review.  Just  how  essen- 
tial the  ^A's  financing  programs  have 
been  to  etonomic  development  efforts  in 
American's  cities.  The  two  are  closely 
linked.  Elitninatlng  the  SBA  at  this  time 
would  seni  a  shock  wave  rippling  though 
America's  Economy  which  would  destroy  the 
most  suoosssful  public-private  partnraahlp 
which  has  iever  been  created.  I  am  speaking 
of   the   S$A    503    program.     *  *  *  Across 
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America,  the  503  program  has  proven  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  Through  it,  the  SBA 
has  emerged  as  a  full  and  equal  partner 
with  our  financial  institutions  in  encourag- 
ing econcnnic  development.  That  partner- 
ship has  helped  the  SBA  shed  its  Image  as 
the  lender  of  last  resort 

Mayor  Houston  provided  this  de- 
tailed outline  of  the  program's  success- 
es his  home  State,  and  related  them  to 
cities  across  the  Nation: 

To  date,  there  have  been  more  than  3  JOO 
SBA  503  loans  approved,  totalling  $784  mU- 
llon.  Those  "public"  dollars  were  leveraged 
with  more  than  $1.3  billion  "private"  dollars 
for  a  combined  economic  impact  exceeding 
$2.1  billion  *  *  *  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  503  program  has  been  responsible  for 
2.700  new  Jobs  in  Illinois  resulting  from  one 
hundred  twenty  503  loans.  We  have  lever- 
aged 27  million  "public"  dollars  with  41  mU- 
Ikm  "private"  dollars  for  a  total  of  $68  mil- 
lion in  economic  development^-and  that 
economic  development  has  been  across  the 
board,  from  our  largest  dty,  Chicago,  to 
some  of  our  smallest  villages  and  townships. 
Our  successes  are  not  unusual  and  have 
been  matched  in  cities  across  the  country. 
Cleveland,  Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Ports- 
mouth. St.  Paul.  Wichita  *  *  *  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  other  communities  which  have 
also  formed  an  important  partnership  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

In  giving  the  conference  of  mayors' 
endorsement  of  S.  408.  Mayor  Houston 
encapulated  the  view  of  so  many 
public  officials  that: 

*  *  *  the  decision  that  Congress  reaches 
this  session  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  be  felt 
in  every  State  In  our  nation.  Any  action  to 
eliminate  the  SBA  would  serve  to  slam  the 
door  on  long-term  financing  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses  Just  when  those 
businesses,  can  least  afford  for  that  door  to 
be  dosed. 

Ralph  A.  Johnson,  mayor  of  Warner 
Robins.  GA..  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
Development  Corp.  of  Middle  Georgia 
and  the  National  Association  of  Devel- 
(^nnent  Organization  [NADOI. 

*  *  *  SBA's  secticm  503  certified  develop- 
ment company  program  is  the  small  busi- 
ness program  that  has  been  most  imixtrtant 
to  Middle  Georgia  and  to  hundreds  of  small 
dtles  and  rural  areas  around  the  country, 
stated  Mayor  Johnson.  *  *  *  I  am  here 
today  on  behalf  of  the  local  governments 
and  the  businesses  in  our  area  which  have 
in  our  area  which  have  utilized  and  benefit- 
ted from  the  innovative  approaches  to  eco- 
nomic development  Unandng  that  the  503 
Program  has  made  possible  *  *  *  on  behalf 
of  NADO  and  the  Middle  Georgia  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  I  urge  this  committee  to 
enact  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  three  years, 
and  to  oppose  any  effort  to  eliminate  the 
agency  or  its  funding. 

The  mayor  described  the  credit  void 
affecting  small  businesses  in  rural 
areas,  and  how  the  503  Program  fills 
that  niche.  He  explained: 

*  *  *  as  important  as  small  business  is  to 
rural  county  and  munidpal  governments, 
there  is  relatively  little  these  local  govern- 
ments can  do  on  their  own  to  help  indige- 
nous small  firms  meet  their  needs  for  cap- 
ital and  credit.  This  is  an  especially  serious 
handicap  in  economically  underdeveloped 


rural  areas  that  have  limited  local  aoceas  to 
private  credit  markets.  Many  small  rural 
banks  are  In  financial  trouble  and  more  dis- 
tant urban  banks  are  extremely  reluctant  to 
lend  to  small  business  not  located  within 
their  immediate  areas.  •  *  *  The  SBA  503 
program  and  others  help  provide  credit 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to 
small  businesses  in  rural  and  small  towns. 
According  to  a  letter  our  development  com- 
pany received  from  President  Reagan.  "In 
reooit  years,  new  and  existing  smaU  compa- 
nies have  provided  an  astonishing  80  per- 
cent of  new  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  34 
times  as  much  innovation  as  larger  business- 
es." We  think  it  is  only  fair  that  entrepre- 
neurs in  all  parts  of  our  country  should  con- 
tinue to  have  access  to  credit  and  asslstanne 
which  will  encourage  them  to  grow  and 
expand. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  [OMB]  contends  that  SBA 
programs  merely  dole  out  subsidies  to 
weak  firms  that  are  not  creditworthy. 
The  503  Program  punches  holes 
through  this  theory  by  leveraging 
mai^et-rate  debentures  to  healthy 
companies  for  planned  expansion. 
Mayor  Johnson  addressed  this  point 
by  saying: 

The  OMB  perspective  Is  that  government 
Intervention  such  ss  those  represented  by 
SBA  programs  is  a  wasteful  distortiim  of 
otherwise  efficient  market  forces.  We  do  not 
view  the  SBA  503  program  as  a  subsidy  or  as 
"Federal  intervention"  in  the  marketplace. 
We  believe  it  is  an  impOTtant  tool  whieb  can 
be  used  as  a  part  of  local  econnmlr  develop- 
ment strategies  in  rural  and  small  metropol- 
itan areas  like  middle  Gemgia. 

Mr.  Orr  shed  light  on  this  point  by 
explaining  that  those  administering 
the  603  Program  make  loans  to  quali- 
fied firms  "that  have  a  track  record 
and  opportunity  for  growth.  Oiu*  local 
communities  support  us  because  they 
know  we  will  create  Jobs  and  tax  reve- 
nues for  them— long-term  Jobs  and  tax 
revenues.  Mr.  Stockman  has  implied 
that  SBA  concentrates  on  weak  and 
failing  businesses.  The  opposite  is  true 
for  us.  From  pmne  unknown  source,  he 
says  there  is  a  10-percent  loss  ratio  for 
SBA  503.  The  actual  loss  ratio  is  only 
1.6  percent— far  offset  by  new  taxes 
generated  by  the  expansion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  small  businesses  which  we 
assist." 

Mayor  Houston  gave  his  city, 
Springfield,  IL,  as  an  example  of  the 
type  of  loans  being  guaranteed  by  the 
SBA.  He  noted  that: 

Of  the  eight  503  loans  approved  since 
May,  1982,  no  loan  has  ever  been  in  default. 
In  fact,  not  one  of  our  eight  projects  has 
even  made  a  single  late  payment— most 
banks  would  envy  a  loan  portfolio  that 
strong. 

Cynthia  L.  Straus,  president  of 
Chem-Flate  Industries.  Inc..  Chicago, 
Hi.  received  two  SBA-guaranteed 
loans,  the  first  providing  startup  cap- 
ital, the  second  for  expansion  dollars. 
Her  story  beautifully  illustrates  a  fact, 
well-stated  by  Masror  Johnson,  that 
"the  public  investment  in  small  busi- 
ness development  is  tiny  compared  to 
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tax  revenues  generated  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  businesses  and  new  employ- 
ment. The  SOS  Program  is  an  example 
of  sound  investment  by  both  private 
and  public  sectors  in  economic  devel- 
opment." 

Ms.  Strauss  explained,  with  regard 
to  the  expansion  loan  she  sought,  that 
"the  only  source  of  long-term  funds 
was.  once  again,  the  SBA."  She  provid- 
ed the  following  details  of  her  experi- 
ence: 

Our  bank  cootaeted  Oreater  Metropolitan 
Development  Corporation  [OMCDC]  and 
together  they  put  together  a  SOS  loan  pack- 
age for  my  company  admlnlatratlvely.  the 
SBA  did  no  work  other  than  to  approve  the 
package  at  a  loan  committee  meeting.  We 
were  able  to  receive  IS-year  financing  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  $1,200,000  needed  to 
purchase  capital  equipment  which  wUl  add 
up  to  15  new  Jobs  and  Increase  our  sales 
from  $4.000.000/year  to  $7.000.000/year. 
This  Increase  in  sales  and  personnel  will 
once  affUn  generate  more  than  enough  reve- 
nues In  the  forms  of  payroU  and  corporate 
income  taxes  to  repay  the  Oovemment  for 
iu  time  and  effort.  Without  the  503  Loan 
Program  Chem-Plate  would  not  have  been 
able  to  afford  to  attempt  this  major  expan- 
sion. We  had  no  other  competitive,  long- 
term  source  of  funds  available. 

The  503  Program  is  an  essential 
component  in  the  current  efforts  to  re- 
vitalise America's  cities  and  rural  com- 
munities. BCayor  Houston  made  a  pow- 
erful case  for  continuing  503  and  the 
SBA.  He  stated: 

Tou've  probably  heard  about  the  success 
stories  of  this  program.  There  have  been 
many.  The  program  also  represents  one  of 
the  most  Hexlble  financing  programs  avail- 
able. In  my  commimlty  alone,  the  503  Pro- 
gram has  been  instrumental  in  financing 
■mall  bustneases  involved  in  agriculture,  re- 
tailing, manufacturing,  construction  and  the 
service  industry.  Springfield's  eight  ap- 
proved projects  and  two  pending  buslneas 
expaiMions  will  mean  200  new  Jobs  for  my 
community— Jobs  which  would  not  have  oc- 
curred without  the  Small  Buslneas  Adminis- 
tration. Currently,  my  office  and  other  city 
offloea  aeraas  our  country  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  SBA  putting  together  suc- 
cessful development  projects.  These  are  not 
weak  ^t>JecU  which  are  doomed  to  faU— as 
many  peoide  characterise  SBA  loans.  In- 
stead, they  are  strong  projects  destined  to 
succeed,  and  to  create  new  Jobs.  •  •  *  it  is 
evident  that  the  SBA  and  its  financing  pro- 
grams have  been  responsible  for  creating 
thousands  of  Jobs  within  our  cities  today 
that  salght  not  have  been  created  for  sever- 
al years— If  ever.  anfa^tMHny  the  SBA  now 
would  deal  a  significant  blow  to  America's 
Tmmn  buuliiiasis  It  would  also  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  continued  economic  re- 
covery and  revltallsatlon  of  our  cities. 

The  503  Program  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  SBA's  great  successes.  Few 
Government  programs  have  contribut- 
ed so  heartily  and  tangibly  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery. 

And  503  has  helped  to  revitalize  our 
dties  and  rural  areas  by  introducing 
new  capital  into  local  economies, 
boosting  tax  rolls,  creating  substantial 
numbers  of  new  Jobs,  and  increasing 
business  ownership  and  expansion  op- 
portunities.   The    powerful,    positive 


impact  of  this  program  has  been  felt 
across  America,  clearly  showing  that 
503  merits  continuance. 

I  will  continue  throughout  the  week 
to  highlight  testimcmy  presented 
during  hearings  before  the  committee, 
as  weU  as  discussions  entered  into,  re- 
garding important  SBA  functions  in- 
cluding venture  capital  programs, 
management  assistance,  guaranteed 
lending,  minority  assistance,  and  advo- 
cacy.* 


OEOROE  SCHOENBACHER 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  recognition  being  ex- 
tended to  Floridian  George  Schoen- 
bacher  of  Lighthouse  Point,  for  his 
generous  contributions  toward  helping 
the  youth  of  the  community  of  North 
Lauderdale.  FL. 

Mr.  Schoenbacher  generously  con- 
tributed $75,000  of  the  $278,000  in  pri- 
vate funds  needed  to  build  a  recre- 
ational facility,  named  the  William  E. 
Slaughter  Jr.  Boys  Club,  for  the  youth 
of  North  Lauderdale.  The  facility's 
gymnasium  was  named  the  George  R. 
Schoenbacher  Gjminaslum  in  memory 
of  the  benefactor's  son. 

Mr.  Schoenbacher  gave  his  donation 
with  the  humility  of  a  great  public 
servant.  "The  publicity  doesn't  inter- 
est me.  I  Just  wanted  to  do  something 
for  the  boys,"  he  said. 

I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
all  the  youths  who  benefit  from  the 
boys  club  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Schoenbacher  and  the  many  others 
whose  donations  helped  fund  the 
building  of  the  entire  facility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  articles  be  printed  in 
theRscoRO. 

The  articles  follow. 

BOTS  CLOB  OtM  DSDICATm 

(By  Jay  Oayoao) 

NoKTH  Laudbumob.— George  Schoen- 
bacher was  soft  spoken  and  visibly  uneasy 
Sunday  as  he  acknowledged  the  standing 
ovation  at  the  opening  of  the  Boys  Club 
gymnasium  dedicated  in  memory  of  his  son. 

"An  idle  boy  is  a  mischievous  boy," 
Schoenbacher  said  into  a  microphone  to 
about  70  people  gathered  for  the  opening. 
"I'm  glad  we've  given  them  something 
worthwhile  to  do." 

A  year  ago,  Schoenbacher  wanted  ano- 
nymity when  he  donated  $75,000  to  begin 
construction  on  the  gymnasium,  which  was 
completed  with  private  funds  for  $278,000. 

"The  publicity  doesn't  interest  me.  I'm  a 
bit  shy.  But  I  Just  wanted  to  do  sranethlng 
for  the  boys."  said  Schoenbacher,  a  Light- 
house Point  resident. 

In  the  end,  naming  a  memorial  for  his  son 
cauaed  him  to  reveal  his  identity,  Schoen- 
bacher said. 

"The  gymnasium  is  called  the  Oeorge  R. 
Schoenbacher  Oym  and  is  named  after  my 
son.  who  was  klUed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  1981,"  he  said.  But  Schoenbacher's 
quiet  attitude  put  him  in  the  minority  at 
the  gathering  to  celebrate  the  gym  opening. 

North  Lauderdale  Mayor  John  Gtart 
seemed  to  erupt  from  within  with  happi- 


ness. Less  than  three  years  ago.  Hart  met 
oppoaltion  before  convincing  the  North  Lau- 
derdale City  CouncU  to  give  the  Boys  Oub  a 
25-year  lease  at  $10  a  year  for  a  city-owned 
building  not  attached  to  gym. 

"This  is  a  celebration  of  the  spirit  of 
unity,"  Hart  said.  "We  have  people  from  our 
dty  and  around  the  county  who  have  gotten 
together  to  make  this  happen.  I  Just  can't 
say  enough  about  how  this  shows  the 
strength  of  community  spirit  and  how  that 
spirit  can  champion  a  cause." 

About  $27,000  was  raised  by  selling  hand- 
painted  names  on  woodblocks  that  are  hung 
along  two  waUs  in  the  gym.  A  larger  sign 
with  the  words  "WaU  of  Honor"  stands  out 
next  to  a  scoreboard. 

"The  kids  love  this  place."  said  Tom  Con- 
dron,  the  club  director.  "They've  been  anx- 
ious to  get  inside  for  more  than  a  month." 

During  the  gymnasium  ceremony,  the 
entire  Boys  Club  unit  was  named  after  Wil- 
liam E.  Slaughter,  who  has  given  $145,000 
for  the  facility. 

"I'm  very  proud,"  Slaughter  said.  "This  is 
a  fine  and  good  place  and  I'm  happy  to  be 
part  of  it." 

Eaoss  Toittks  Tkt  Oirr  Nbw  Otm  Arm 
Adults'  OmciAL  Dkdicatioii 

(By  Jay  Oayoso) 

NoBTH  LAumDiBALK.- Forget  the  ribbon- 
cutUng  ceremony  Sunday  for  the  Boys  Club 
gymnasium.  That  was  for  the  adults  who 
were  happy  about  raising  the  $278,000 
needed  to  fund  construction. 

The  real  opening  came  Tuesday  evening 
when  the  first  group  of  boys  got  together  to 
use  the  facility. 

It  was  indoor  soccer— a  dream  come  true 
for  some  of  the  soccer  fanatics  who  suffered 
through  outdoor  seasons  in  the  past. 

Take  Alex  Escobar,  for  instance.  He's  15 
and  loves  the  new  gym. 

"The  gym  is  the  best  thing  that's  ever 
happened  to  this  whole  place,"  said  Escobar, 
who  has  been  with  the  Boys  Club  since  1981 
when  it  opened  a  unit  in  North  Lauderdale. 
"AU  the  programs  are  going  to  take  off  with 
this  place." 

Escobar  reminisced  of  days  not  more  than 
a  week  ago  when  a  basketball  game  could  be 
rained  out  before  he  hit  his  first  Jump  shot. 

"Not  anymore,"  he  said.  "If  it  rains  now 
we  can  be  inside  and  never  miss  a  shot. 
That's  the  great  thing  about  this  place." 

The  facility  was  named  the  Oeorge  R. 
Schoenbacher  Oymnasium  in  memory  of 
the  son  of  a  benefactor  who  gave  $75,000. 

Edward  Jones,  12,  said  he  doesn't  know 
much  about  Schoenbacher,  but  he  sure 
enjoys  playing  basketball  under  a  roof. 

"Basketball  is  my  favorite  and  this  fat  a 
great  place  to  play,  what  else  can  I  say," 
Jones  said. 

For  Fernando  Acosta,  13,  and  his  12-year- 
old  brother,  Juan,  the  gym  provides  a  fine 
arena  for  indoor  soccer. 

"It's  fun  to  bounce  the  ball  off  the  walls," 
Fernando  said.  "There's  more  action  in  this 
place." 

Mike  Williams,  9,  was  also  impressed  with 
the  new  facility.  "This  is  a  real  good  place, 
especially  for  the  indoor  soccer  and  basket- 
ball," he  said. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  fun."  said  John 
Dias,  11,  "I  like  this  place  a  lot." 

There  are  1,200  members  of  the  Boys 
Club,  located  on  Klmberly  Boulevard  Just 
west  of  Rock  Island  Road. 

Matt  Organ,  program  director,  said  he  ex- 
pects  the  programs  offered   at  the  club 
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should  streilgthen  as  the  boys  become  more 
acquainted  with  the  gym. 

"We're  taking  it  slow  now,  but  this  place  is 
going  to  bei  the  feature  attraction."  Organ 
said. 


I  etc 


BoTS  CtoB  Gym  Nxsas  OoMPusnoN 
(By  Beverly  Stracher) 

North  LAtmnoAU.— When  the  Boys  Club 
officially  opens  Sept.  16,  many  residents  will 
be  able  to  See  their  names  on  the  "Wall  of 
Honor." 

And  boys  tees  7  to  18  who  play  basketball. 
T-baU  or  llf^  weights  at  the  club  will  be  able 
to  continuSlly  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
those  who  <lonated  money  to  help  fund  the 
buUding  of  jthe  gym.  located  at  7201  Klm- 
berly Blvd. 

As  i>art  df  a  novel  fund-raising  project, 
called  "Building  blodcs  for  the  future— our 
youth."  duD  members  sold  concrete  blocks 
of  the  gym  to  individuals,  businesses  and 
corporations. 

Each  blocg  sold  will  have  the  contributor's 
name  or  organization  Inscribed  on  it  and  Is 
to  be  on  the  gym's  eastern  walL 

About  70a  blocks  were  sold.  City  residents 
bought  aboilt  400  of  them. 

Boys  enJoMng  simmier  recreation  at  the 
club  are  getting  a  sneak  preview  of  the  new 
gym  as  workers  put  on  the  finishing  touch- 
es. 

"Every  h(^,  on  the  hour,  we  are  giving 
tours  of  th^  gym."  said  Matt  Organ,  club 
program  diSector.  "The  boys  are  real  excit- 
ed. Their  (iurlosity  is  getting  the  best  of 
them. 

"A  lot  ofl  them  are  eyeing  it  (the  gym 
floor]  as  th^ir  next  breakdandng  floor,"  he 
said. 

The  weight  lifting  room  has  plexiglass 
windows  so  boys  can  see  what's  happening 
on  the  gym  floor  while  lifting  weights. 

The  gym  Is  to  be  available  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  adult  classes  wiU  be  offoed  once 
the  fitness  vpaax  is  equipped  with  weights. 

The  dub  jis  open  from  9  ajn.  to  5  pjn. 
Monday  through  Friday  until  Aug.  17. 

Boys  must  pay  a  $4  annual  registration 
fee  when  the  dub  re-opens  Sept  11,  and 
boys  also  m^  sign  up  for  the  indoor  soccer 
program  at  ^hat  time.* 


TEXT  6v  VIETNAM  RULES  OF 
I  ENGAGEMENT 

•  Bfr.  GOiLDWATEK.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  placed  in 
the  Recoi^  three  reports  prepared  by 
the  Air  Iforce  explalnihg  the  effect 
and  evolution  of  rules  of  engagement 
which  hampered  and  restricted  oper- 
ations by  I  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Vietnam  ynx.  These  reports  reveal 
that  throilgh  1966.  the  air  cami>aign 
against  N^rth  Vietnam  was  centered 
on  attackihg  enemy  lines  of  communi- 
cation w4l  below  Hanoi  and  EU- 
phong.  wlMle  primary  targets  in  the 
northeast,  where  the  bulk  of  North  Vi- 
etnamese war  supporting  resources 
were  located,  remained  almost  un- 
touched. 

The  long  delay  in  i^iproving  targets 
in  North  Vietnam  and  piecemeal  ap- 
proval of  $uch  targets  unquestionably 
contributed  to  our  aircraft  and  pilot 
losses  since  it  gave  North  Vietnam 
time  to  build  up  massive  air  defenses 
and  to  di4>erse  its  stodcs  of  war  sup- 
plies. One  point  on  which  military  ex- 


perts disagreed  most  vehemently  with 
civilian  managers,  who  dictated  and 
wrote  the  rules  of  engagement,  was 
the  certainty  among  professional  mili- 
tary men  that  these  self-imposed  re- 
strictions greatly  Increased  n.S.  casu- 
alties. 

Targets  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
list  could  not  be  hit  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other  high  civilian  authority.  As  a 
result,  the  air  campaign  was  less  than 
optimum.  For  example,  in  1966,  as  a 
result  of  this  procedure,  only  22  of  242 
targets  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
list  of  recommended  fixed  targets  were 
struck. 

The  charge  is  untrue,  although  I 
know  that  some  revisionist  historians 
are  trying  to  argue  it.  that  military 
commanders  did  not  press  their  views 
clearly  or  persistently.  Anyone  who 
takes  the  time  to  read  book  6  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  relative  to  the  air 
war  in  North  Vietnam,  will  find  proof 
enough  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  com- 
manders in  the  field  repeatedly  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  proposals  for  putting  more 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam.  Over  and 
over  the  Chiefs  protested  the  artificial 
limitations  impeding  the  achievement 
of  our  Nation's  objectives  in  the  war. 

To  refute  critics  who  obviously  do 
not  know  what  they  are  tAlking  about, 
I  will  place  in  the  Rbcoro  excerpts 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs'  bombing  policy 
paper  submitted  by  General  Wheeler 
to  the  Clifford  group  in  1966.  This  was 
a  senior  group  of  advisors  convened  by 
Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  from 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments, 
the  CIA  and  the  White  House  to 
review  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
The  cover  memo  for  this  paper  noted 
that  "General  Wheeler  would  favor 
action  to  close  the  Port  of  Haiphong 
through  mining  or  otherwise,"  but  a 
specific  paper  was  not  included  since 
the  general  had  received  word  that 
closing  the  ports  was  not  an  action 
President  Johnson  was  going  to  con- 
sider, even  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
review.  This  fact  itself  illustrates  what 
our  military  leadership  was  up  against. 

I  ask  that  the  paper  written  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  be  included  in  the  Con- 
cnassioHAL  Rcoord. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

EzcnPTS  OF  BomniG  Policy 

"1.  The  air  campaign  against  North  ^^et- 
nam  is  now  entering  the  fourth  year  of  op- 
erations. Only  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
past  favorable  weather  season  of  April 
through  October  1967,  however,  has  A  sig- 
nlflcant  weight  of  effort  been  applied 
against  the  major  target  systems.  During 
this  period,  even  though  hampered  by  con- 
tinuous and  temporarily  imposed  con- 
straints, the  air  campaign  made  a  marked 
impact  on  the  capability  of  North  Vietnam 
to  prosecute  the  war.  Unfortunately,  this 
Impact  was  r^idly  overcome.  The  con- 
straints cm  oiieratlons  and  the  change  in  the 
monsoon  weather  provided  North  Vietnam 
with  numerous  opportunities  to  recuperate 
from  the  effects  of  the  air  strikes.  Facilities 


were  rebuilt  and  reconstituted  and  dispersal 
of  the  massive  material  aid  from  ocmmiunist 
countries  continued  .  .  . 

"2.  .  .  .  The  viability  of  the  North  Viet- 
nam military  posture  results  from  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  assets  received  from 
communist  countries  which  permits  defense 
of  the  homeland  and  support  of  insurgency 
in  the  South  .  .  . 

"4.  A  coordinated  and  sustained  air  cam- 
paign could  hamper  severely  the  North 
Vietnam  war  effort  and  the  continued  sup- 
port of  aggression  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  An  integrated  Interdiction  rawipaigw 
should  be  undntaken  against  the  road,  ran 
and  waterway  lines  of  communication  with 
the  objective  of  isolating  the  logistics  base 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  from  each  other 
and  from  the  rcst  of  North  Vietnam.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  the  following  tasks 
must  be  performed  employing  a  properly 
balanced  weight  of  ef fort: 

"a.  Destroy  war  supporting  facilities  as 
well  as  those  producing  items  vital  to  the 
economy. 

"b.  Attack  enemy  defenses  In  order  to  pro- 
tect our  strike  forces,  destroy  enemy  gun 
crews  and  weapons,  and  force  the  expendi- 
ture of  munitions. 

"c.  Conduct  air  attacks  throughout  as 
large  an  area  and  as  continuously  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  destroy  lines  of  ommiunica- 
tion  targets  and  associated  facilities,  dis- 
persed material  and  supplies  and  to  exert 
maximum  suppression  of  normal  activities 
because  of  the  threat. 

"d.  Attack  and  destroy  railroad  rolling 
stock,  vehides  and  waterbome  logistics' 
craft  throughout  as  large  an  area  as  possi- 
ble, permitting  minlmimi  sanctuaries. 

"5.  Targeting  criteria  for  the  effective  ac- 
complishment of  a  systematic  air  campaign 
would  continue  to  predude  the  attack  of 
population  as  a  target,  but  acc^t  greater 
risks  of  dvilian  casualties  in  order  to 
achieve  the  stated  objective.  The  initial 
changes  in  operating  authorities  necessary 
to  the  initiation  of  an  effective  air  campaign 
are: 

'a.  Delete  the  30/lONM  Hanoi  Restricted/ 
Prohibited  Area  and  establish  a  3NM  Hanoi 
Control  Area. 

"b.  Delete  the  I0/4NM  Haiphong  Restrict- 
ed/Prohibited Area  and  establish  a  1.5NM 
Haiphong  Control  Area. 

"c.  Delete  the  Special  Northeast  Coastal 
Armed  Reoonnaissanoe  Area. 

"6.  The  present  Restricted  Areas  around 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  have  existed  since 
1065.  The  Prohibited  Areas  were  created  in 
December  1966  ...  A  reduction  of  the  con- 
trol areas  would  expose  approximately  140 
additional  miles  of  i»lmary  road,  rail  and 
waterway  lines  of  oommunlcatioo  to  armed 
reconnaissance,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  miles 
of  secondary  lines  of  communication,  de- 
pendent upon  NVN  reactions  and  usage.  Ad- 
ditional military  targets  would  automatical- 
ly become  authorised  for  air  strikes  under 
armed  reconnaissance  operating  authorities. 
This  would  bttiaden  the  target  base,  spread 
the  defenses,  and  thus  add  to  the  cumula- 
tive effects  of  the  interdiction  program  as 
well  as  reducing  risk  of  aircraft  loss .  .  . 

"7.  There  have  been  repeated  and  reliable 
intelligence  reports  that  indicate  civilians 
not  engaged  in  essential  war  supporting  ac- 
tivities have  been  evacuated  from  the  dties 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Riotographic  intel- 
ligence, particularly  of  Haiphong,  dearly 
shows  that  materials  of  war  are  stockpQed 
in  all  open  storage  areas  and  along  the 
streets  throughout  almost  one-half  of  the 
city.  Rather  than  an  area  for  urban  living. 
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the  dty  hH  become  an  armed  camp  and  a 
laite  lociatlci  storace  base.  Conaequently, 
air  atrikea  in  and  around  theae  dtlea  endan- 
ger peraonnel  primully  engaced  directly  or 
IndirecUy  in  mipport  of  the  war  effort. 

"8.  TlM  ipedal  coaatal  aimed  reconnais- 
sance area  in  the  Northeast  has  limited  at- 
tacks on  irVN  craft  to  those  within  3  Nlf  of 
the  NVN  coast  or  coastal  islands.  This  con- 
straint has  provided  another  sanctuary  to 
assist  NVN  in  accommodating  to  the  inter- 
diction effort .  . 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  to  anist  interest  Members, 
the  media,  historians  or  individual  citi- 
sens  in  better  understanding  the  rules 
of  engagement.  I  asked  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  declassify  than.  Earlier 
this  year  he  agreed  and  I  am  now  able 
to  insert  in  the  Racoao  for  study  the 
actual  text  of  the  rules  of  engagment 
covering  South  Vietnam.  In  the  inter- 
est of  comparison.  I  will  first  insert 
the  rules  applicable  to  air  and  surface 
operations  in  South  Vietnam,  dated 
June  28.  1966.  with  1967  revisions,  and 
the  same  rules  as  they  amjeared  5 
years  later  on  December  30. 1971.  Also, 
I  will  insert  directive  95-4.  establishing 
procedures  and  responsibilities  for 
command,  control  and  coordination  of 
U.S.  military  air  operations  in  South 
Vietnam,  both  as  it  was  Issued  on  June 
28.  1966  and  as  revised  on  August  15. 
1970. 

The  rules  governing  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  were  included  in  regu- 
lar message  traffic  and  were  not  in  the 
form  of  directives.  That  message  traf- 
fic was  not  retained  and  is  no  longer 
available. 

BCr.  President,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  pilots  and  fighting  men 
had  to  memoriae  every  tiniest  detail  of 
these  complicated  and  lengthy  rules 
and  to  implement  them  under  extreme 
moments  of  stress.  If  anyone  ever 
again  foolishly  criticizes  the  perform- 
ance of  our  military  in  the  Vietnam 
War  after  having  reviewed  these  mate- 
rials, he  or  she  must  not  understand 
the  English  language. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
insert  the  newly  declassified  docu- 
menU  described  above. 

The  material  follows: 

Rbtuctioks  Aim  Rulb  or  EMOAOSifsirt, 
RVN 

1.  (U)  Purpose.  To  define  specific  oper- 
atlooal  restrictions  and  rules  of  encasement 
for  US  aircraft  in  RVN. 

X  (C)  OeneraL 

a.  AH  targets  selected  for  an  air  strike  will 
be  approved  by  the  Province  Chief  directly 
or  through  higher  ARVN  authority. 

b.  All  pHotB  will  endeavor  to  mlnlmiw 
non-combatant  casiwltiw  and  dvHian  prop- 
erty damage.  A  strike  will  not  be  executed 
where  IdentiflcaUMi  of  friendly  forces  is  in 
doubt 

c  AU  pilots  will  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
disposition  of  friendly  forces  and/or  civil- 
ians prior  to  oooductlng  a  strike.  This  infor- 
mation may  come  from  ground  or  air  brief- 
ing. 

d.  For  purposes  of  this  directive,  refer- 
ences to  the  Forward  Air  ControUer  (FAC) 
also  encompass  and  apply  to  the  Marine 
Tactical  Air  Coordinator  Airborne  (TACA). 


e.  nSAF.  U8MC.  and  USN  strike  aircraft 
wOl  normally  be  controlled  by  the  following 
in  the  order  of  preference  as  listed: 

•(1)  US  Air  Force  AliO/FAC  or  ICarine 
TACA 

•<2)  VNAF  FAC/PAO. 

(3)  USAF  M8Q-77  (SKT  SPOT)  or  USMC 
TPQ-10. 

f.  In  an  emergency,  when  no  qualified 
means  of  control  is  available,  the  following 
peraonnel  may  designate  the  target  for 
strike  aircraft: 

(1)  The  commander  of  a  ground  unit  or 
US  advisor  engaged  with  the  Viet  Cong. 

(2)  US  pilot  of  an  airplane  or  helicopter 
supporting  a  ground  unit,  who  has  radio 
contact  with  the  groiuid  unit  involved  and/ 
or  can  identify  friendly  positions  in  relation 
to  enemy  positions. 

(3)  US  pilot  of  an  airplane  or  helicopter 
required  to  operate  within  the  vicinity  of  a 
hostile  village  or  hamlet  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  medical  evacuation  or  supply 
mission,  and  where  enemy  fire  presents  an 
Immediate  threat  to  the  lives  of  the  helicop- 
ter or  transport  crew. 

g.  Close  Air  Support  missions  that  involve 
strikes  on  hamlets  or  villages  must  always 
be  controlled  by  a  FAC.  If  the  attack  on  a 
village  or  hamlet  is  deemed  necessary  and  is 
executed  in  conjunction  with  a  ground  oper- 
ation Involving  movement  of  ground  forces 
through  the  area,  the  attack  may  be  made 
without  warning;  however,  appropriate  U8- 
OVN-RVNAF  approval  is  required,  except 
in  emergencies.  If  the  attack  on  a  village  or 
hamlet  is  not  in  conjunction  with  any  imme- 
diate ground  operation,  the  inhabitants 
must  be  warned  by  leaflets  and/or  loud- 
speaker system  prior  to  the  attack  and  must 
be  given  sufficient  time  to  evacuate  the 
area. 

3.  (C)  Specific  instructions  for  doee  air 
support  to  Include  interdiction  (day  or 
night). 

a.  AliO/FAC  will: 

(1)  Have  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ground  scheme  of  maneuver. 

(2)  Make  every  effort  to  secure  a  VNAF 
observer  to  assist  In  directing  an  air  strike. 
If  a  VNAF  observer  is  not  available,  an 
ALO/FAC  is  authorized  to  direct  the  air 
strike. 

(3)  Maintain  reliable  communications  with 
ground  unit  and  with  strike  aircraft 

(4)  Make  positive  identification  and  mark 
the  target. 

(5)  Insure  that  strike  pUoU  are  aware  of 
f rien<Uy  locations  in  relation  to  target  char- 
acteristics of  target  area,  and  local  weather 
conditions. 

(6)  Use  1:50,000  scale  maps  of  target  area, 
and  photographs  when  available. 

b.  Strike  PUoU  will: 

(1)  Always  be  under  the  control  and  have 
direct  radio  contact  for  a  strike  with  a  For- 
ward Air  ControUer  or  designated  control 
agency  (airborne  or  groiud). 

(2)  Have  visual  contact  with  target  or 
target  marker  except  as  noted  in  paragraph 
(6),  below. 

(3)  Always  ascertain  the  position  of 
friendly  troops  (or  dvilians,  when  applica- 
ble). 

(4)  Ascertain  local  conditions  regarding 
weather,  target  area,  and  surrounding  ter- 
rain characteristics. 

(5)  Defend  themselves  against  ground  fire 
providing: 


■Ihider  VTR  conditions,  when  a  xmAR.  tISMC, 
or  VNAF  FAC  li  not  avsUsble.  ■  qualified  Amur 
Tarset  IdenUfyins  PUot  (TIP)  may  dwlgnau  the 
tarset  to  be  ttrudc  and  the  fUcht  leader  of  the 
■trlke  aircraft  will  oontrol  the  strike. 


(a)  Source  of  fire  can  be  visuaUy  identi- 
ned. 

(b)  The  strike  can  be  positively  oriented 
against  the  source. 

(c)  The  fire  is  of  such  Intensity  that 
counter-action  Is  necessary. 

(6)  Strike  at  night  only  with  flares,  unless 
under  control  of  TPQ-10  or  MSQ-T7. 

4.  (C)  Border  restrictions  for  aircraft  con- 
dtictlng  asdgned  missions  in  RVN. 

a.  Aircraft  wlU  not  cross  the  demlUtarized 
sone  or  Cambodian  border  unless  specifical- 
ly authorised  by  COMXraMACV. 

b.  AU  FACs  operating  in  the  vldnity  of 
the  border  wUl  have  a  1:50.000  map  of  the 
target  area.  Maps,  mosaics,  and  photos  wUl 
be  made  available  to  the  pUots. 

c  Joint  operations-intelllgenoe  facilities 
WlU  be  esUblished  and  complete  prestrike 
briefings  and  poststrlke  debrlefings  wOl  be 
conducted  for  strikes  within  5000  meters  of 
the  border,  whm  practlcaL 

d.  Cambodian  border  restrictions  which 
are  additional  to  the  above: 

(1)  Strike  aircraft  within  5000  meters  of 
the  f««iKrwii*n  border  wlU  be  under  postlve 
oontrol  of  a  Forward  Air  ControUer  or 
M8Q-77/TPQ-10.  The  authority  to  waive 
this  requirement  is  restricted  to  COBCUS- 
MACV  or  his  designated  representative. 

(2)  AU  organizations  reqwnaible  for  plan- 
ning or  executidn  of  missions  within  6  km  of 
the  border  wiU  have  posted  in  operations  a 
1:250,000  or  larger  scale  map  on  which  the 
Cambodian  border  is  dlstincUy  marked,  on 
the  RVN  side,  to  the  depth  of  5  km. 

(3)  Aircraft  supporttaig  border  outposts 
(fire  support,  reconnaissance,  supply,  and 
transportation)  are  aUowed  to  operate  as 
necessary  in  the  outpost  area,  but  wiU  nei- 
ther cross  nor  fire  across  the  border. 

(4)  Appropriate  radar  stations  wlU  flight 
foUow  aircraft  on  missions  within  5  km  of 
the  border  within  equipment  capablUty. 

5.  (C)  Jettison. 

a.  Munitions  wlU  be  Jettisoned  only  in  des- 
igntUed  Jettison  areas. 

b.  During  night  or  IFR  conditions,  aircraft 
wUl  be  under  positive  radar  oontrol  whUe 
Jettisoning. 

c.  Diulng  day  VFR,  drops  wlU  be  moni- 
tored by  radar  whenever  possible. 

5.  (C)  US  Armed  Helicopters. 

a.  US  Army  and  US  Marine  armed  heU- 
copters  WiU  be  marked  "US  Army"  or  "US 
Marine,"  as  appropriate,  and  may  l>e 
manned  with  aU-U8  crews  at  the  unit  com- 
manders discretion. 

b.  If  the  target  involves  non-combatants, 
such  as  in  a  hamlet  or  vUlage,  whenever  pas- 
sible an  RVNAF  observer  wUl  be  aboard  the 
heUcopter  and  US-OVN-RVNAF  approval 
to  fire  must  be  obtained  unless  the  situation 
dearly  presents  an  lomiedlate  threat  to  the 
Uvea  of  the  crew. 

7.  (C)  USAF  C-123  aircraft  (Ranch  Hand). 
Ranch  Hand  aircraft  flying  TraU  Ehist  mis- 
sions in  RVN  for  the  purpose  of  crop  de- 
struction WiU  be  flown  under  "Faimgate" 
rules  which  require  Vietnamese  markings 
on  the  aircraft  and  a  Vietnamese  observer 
aboard. 

8.  (C)  Air  reconnaissance  and  aerial  sur- 
veillance missions. 

a.  Operational  restrictions  placed  upon  re- 
connaissance aircraft  near  the  RVN/Cam- 
bodian  border,  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
that  Inadvertent  overflights  do  not  occur, 
predude  aerial  reconnaissance  over  large 
areas  within  RVN  where  significant  enemy 
activity  is  known  to  be  taking  place.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  immimlty  of  such 
areas  to  observation  and  photography,  these 
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restrictions  may  be  waived  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

b.  Reconnaissance  requests  for  coverage  in 
areas  whloh  present  a  danger  of  an  over- 
flight or  bbrder  violation  wlU  be  forwarded 
through  normal  reconnaisBanoe  request 
channels  tb  the  TASE.  Upon  detetmlnatlon 
that  a  waiver  is  Justified,  the  request  wUl  be 
executed.  In  the  event  of  particularly  sensi- 
tive complications.  COMU8MACV  wUl  be 
the  final  determining  authority. 

c  US  Aitny  OV-1  aircraft  may  be  armed 
with  targei  marking  ordnance  whOe  on  sur- 
veillance oilasions. 

0.  (U)  Ar  to  air  restrlcttons.  Commander. 
7th  Air  Fwce,  prescribes  Rules  of  engage- 
ment andRestrictlons  for  air  to  air  combat 
in  RVN.  lliese  are  pubUahed  by  that  head- 
quarters fa  Tactical  Air  Control  Center 
(TACC)  0|>eratlng  Instructions  (OI)  No  55- 
33. 30  Maith  19M. 

MnjTAKT  {OrxRATioKs:  RuLBS  or  Eroaok- 
imrr  roi  thk  EliirLOTiisRT  or  FnzpowsB 
ni  Tax  IWPDBuc  OF  VveauM  <U> 

1.  (U)  purpose.  This  directive  provides  spe- 
cific rulea^of  engagement  (ROE)  for  the 
conduct  of  the  air  and  surfitee  operations 
within  thd  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 

2.  (U)  iMiPlicabUlty.  This  directive  is  appU- 
cable  to  ai  MACV  staff  agendes  and  subor- 
dinate commands. 

3.  (U)  General. 

a.  The  changing  nature  of  operations  in 
the  RVN  has  necessitated  a  new  aivroach 
to  the  ROp:  for  the  onployment  of  firepow- 
er. The  shift  to  predominantly  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Anned  Forces  (RVNAF)  operatloos 
supported  land  advised  by  US  foroea,  coupled 
with  a  dvfllan  populace  that  is  less  Indlned 
to  observe  curfews  and  restricted  areas, 
makes  it  Operative  to  ensure  against  the 

use  of  firepower.  WhOe  the 
goal  Is  wi^Timiiwi  effectiveness  in  combat 
operaticmi  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
avoid  dvulan  casualties.  w«t»»ti««t—  the  de- 
struction Of  private  property,  and  oooserve 
^ifwiwiaHii^g  resources.  A*'''""p'***'"'*"*-  of 
these  objectives  requires  that  the  ROE  be 
adhered  tb  by  aU  fHoidly  armed  forces. 

b.  This  directive  wiU  not  be  modHfled  by 
subonUnau  commanders  nor  wOl  directives 
modlf  yingj  or  interpreting  substantive  rules 
in  this  directive  be  published  by  subordinate 
commandi  Unit  commanders  are  author- 
ised to  issue  instructions  to  users,  provided 
such  Instructions  do  not  circumvent  the 
substantiv|e  rules  contained  In  this  directive. 

I  WlU  serve  as  the  baste  for 
crating  procedures  for  the  con- 
;  to  indude  artillery,  mortar. 
e.  strike  aircraft,  armed  helleop- 
!  artillery,  and  naval  gunfire. 
Dt  the  intent  of  tbte  directive  to 
restrict  aiiy  oommaoder  from  exercising  the 
Inherent  Hght  and  responsihlUty  of  self-de- 
fense of  Ms  forces.  Cunmanden  at  aU  eehe- 
lims  munestabllsh  a  balance  between  the 
force  and.' weapons  necessary  to  aooompllsh 
their  mission  yet  ensure  safety  of  nonoom- 
batants  who  are  in  the  area. 
4.  (U)  RkmonsibUlty. 

a.  Advlsftrs  wUl  take  aU  necessary  advlscny 
action  to  encourage  RVNAF  compliance 
with  these  ROE. 

b.  Senior  tactical  commanders  and  senior 
advisors  WiU: 

(1)  In  coordination  with  their  RVNAF 
counterparts,  where  appUeable.  Insure  that 
aU  units  Iconduct  operations  in  aooordanoe 
with  thli  directive,  and  develop  positive, 
practical.  I  and  understandable  target  dear- 
ance  prooedures  to  predude  error  or  mlsun- 
derstMidlhg. 
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(2)  Insure  that  aU  personnel  engaged  in 
fire  simport  activities  are  fuUy  cognisant  of 
the  contents  of  this  directive,  with  specific 
empbaste  on  procedures  pertaining  to  clear- 
ance for  fires  and  air  strikes.  Periodic  test- 
ing of  personnel  on  their  knowledge  of  ROE 
te  encouraged. 

(3)  Require  advisory  personnel  to  insure 
that  US  fire  support  resources  provided  in 
support  of  RVNAF  operations  are  employed 
in  accordance  with  this  directive.  If  the  re- 
quest of  a  RVNAF  unit  falls  outside  the  pro- 
visions of  this  directive,  the  advisor  wiU  take 
action  to  suspend  the  US  fire  support  which 
te  in  violation  of  the  ROE. 

5.  (U)  Definitions. 

a.  Air  Strike.  An  attack  on  specific  objec- 
tives by  fighter,  bomber,  or  attack  aircraft 
on  an  offensive  mission.  ARC  LIGHT 
strikes  wiU  be  governed  by  MACV  Directive 
05-14(S). 

b.  Armed  Helicopters.  For  the  purposes  of 
thte  directive,  aU  heUcopters  having  an  at- 
tadied  ordnance  deUvery  system  including 
door  guns  are  considered  armed  helicopters. 

c.  Close  Air  Support.  Air  attacks  against 
hostile  targets  which  are  In  dose  proximity 
to  friendly  forces  and  which  require  de- 
tailed integration  of  each  air  mission  with 
the  fire  and  movement  of  those  forces. 

d.  Curfew,  Inland  Waters.  The  Army,  Re- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  mUitary  region 
(MR)/corps  oommanders  in  coordination 
with  local  authorities  may  designate  cur- 
fews on  Inland  waters.  Such  curfews  wlU  be 
reported  through  channete  to  the  Joint 
General  Staff  and  Headquarters.  MACV. 

e.  HostUe  Fire.  Fire  directed  from  a  hos- 
tile source  toward  friendly  forces.  It  may  be 
deUvered  by  either  direct  or  indirect  fire 
wei^wns.  It  does  not  Indude  devices  such  as 
mfTha"*'^'  ambushes,  booby  traps,  and 
mines  unless  command  detonated. 

f.  Hostile  Watercraft.  A  watercraft  or 
vend  (surface  or  subsurface)  which  te  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  f  oUowlng  acts: 

(1)  Attacking  or  acting  in  a  manner  which 
indicates  within  reasonable  certainty  as 
Intoit  to  attack  US  or  friendly  forces  or  in- 
stallations, induding  the  unauthorized  land- 
ing of  troops  or  material  or  friendly  terri- 
tory. 

(2)  Laying  mines  within  friendly  territori- 
al seas  or  Inland  waters  without  permission 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN). 

(3)  Direct  support  of  attacks  against 
friendly  forces. 

g.  Inhabited  Area.  Indudes  any  dwelling 
or  group  of  dwellings  as  weU  as  established 
hamlets  and  villages  that  do  not  qualify  as 
an  urban  area. 

h.  MUitary  Clearance  Authority.  The  U.S. 
miUtary  dearance  authorities  are  the  senior 
tactical  commanders,  senior  advisors  or 
their  authorized  representatives.  The  RVN 
mUltary  dearance  authorities  are  the 
ARVN  corps  commanders  or  their  author- 
ized representatives. 

L  PoUtlcal  cnearance  Authority.  The  RVN 
province  chiefs,  or  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives are  the  poUtical  dearance  au- 
thority for  their  respective  provinces. 

J.  Senior  Tactical  Commanders  and  Senior 
Advisors.  Indudes  CQ,  XXIV  Coips/SA  I 
Corps  and  MR  1:  DIR/SA.  SRAG/USAR- 
MYF  MR  2:  D8A/CG.  USARMTF  MR  2; 
CO.  TRAC/SA  ni  Corps  and  MR  3:  CG. 
DRAC/SA.  IV  Corps  and  MR  4;  COBflJAV- 
FORV/CHNAVADVGP  and  Cdr,  7th  AF/ 
SA.  ^etnamese  Air  Force  (VNAF). 

k.  I^iedfied  Strike  Zones  (SSZ).  An  area 
designated  for  a  qieciflc  period  of  time  by 
an  ARVN  corps  commander  in  which  there 
are  no  frIentOy  forces  or  populace  and  in 


which  targets  may  be  attacked  on  the  initia- 
tive of  US,  Free  World  MUitary  Asstetance 
Forces  (FWMAF),  or  RVNAF  commanders. 
SSZ  WiU  not  be  referred  to  as  "free  fire 
zones."  Furthermore,  the  term  "free  fire 
zone"  wlU  not  be  used  under  any  drcimi- 
stances. 

1.  Strike  Aircraft  Fixed,  wing  aircraft  of 
the  fighter,  bomber,  and  attack  classifica- 
tion citable  of  conducting  an  air  strike. 

m.  Troops  In  Contact  (TIC).  A  unit  te  con- 
sidered in  contact  when  it  te  engaged  with 
an  enemy  force,  being  fired  upon,  and  re- 
turning fire.  The  supported  unit  command- 
er te  responsible  for  making  the  "in  contact" 
determination. 

n.  Urban  Area.  Those  areas  depicted  ss 
buUt-up  areas  on  an  Army  Map  Service 
1:50,000  scale  map. 

o.  Waters. 

(1)  TerritoriaL  The  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to 
the  RVN  coast  three  mUes  wide  measured 
from  the  low  water  mark. 

(2)  Inland.  Waters  to  landward  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

(3)  IntemationaL  Waters  to  seaward  of 
the  territorial  sea. 

6.  (C>  General  nUes. 

a.  AU  possible  means  wiU  be  employed  to 
limit  the  risk  to  the  Uves  and  property  of 
friendly  forces  and  dvUians.  In  thte  respect 
a  target  must  be  dearly  identified  as  hostile 
prior  to  making  a  decision  to  place  fire  on  it 

b.  Precautionary  measures  wiU  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  violation  of  operational  and  na- 
tional boundaries. 

c.  The  enemy  te  known  to  take  advantage 
of  areas  normally  considered  as  non-miU- 
tary  targets.  Typical  examples  of  non-mUi- 
tary  targets  are  places  of  rdlgioiu  or  histor- 
ical value  and  pubUc  or  private  iniUdings 
and  dwellings.  When  the  enemy  has  shd- 
tered  himself  or  instaUed  defensive  posi- 
tions in  such  places,  the  responsible  brigade 
or  higher  commander  must  positively  identi- 
fy the  preparation  for,  or  execution  of.  hos- 
tile enemy  acts  before  ordering  an  attack. 
During  the  attadc.  weapons  and  forces  used 
wttl  be  those  which  wiU  insure  prompt 
defeat  of  oiemy  forces  with  minimum 
damage  to  structures  in  the  area. 

d.  The  exception  to  the  above  policy  te  the 
palace  compound  in  Hue  CltadeL  For  thte 
specific  area,  commanders  wiU  employ  riot 
control  agents  and  take  aU  other  possible 
actions  to  avoid  damage  to  the  compound. 

e.  The  use  of  incendiary  munitions  In  in- 
habited or  urban  areas  wiU  be  avoided 
unless  friendly  survival  te  at  stake  or  it  te 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
commando's  mission. 

f.  Riot  oontrol  agente  (RCA)  wUl  be  used 
to  the  mB»«mim»  extent  possible.  RCA  can 
be  effectively  employed  in  inhabited  and 
urban  area  operations  to  flush  enony  per- 
stmnel  from  buUdlngs  and  fortified  posi- 
tions. whUe  reducing  the  unnecessary 
danger  to  dvilians  and  the  likelihood  of  de- 
struction of  civilian  property. 

g.  The  ARVN  corps  commander  in  each 
MR  has  the  authority  to  designate,  modify, 
suwend  temporarily,  or  cancel  a  SSZ.  Noti- 
fication of  SSZ  designation,  modification, 
temporary  suspension,  or  cancellation  wiU 
be  disseminated  by  the  ARVN  corps  com- 
mander to  aU  commands  operating  in  the 
MR  with  a  twtntmimi  of  72  houTs  notifica- 
tion prior  to  the  change  becoming  effective. 
NotlficaUon  of  US  and  FWMAF  wiU  be 
through  US  command  chaimete.  Requests 
for  SSZ  changes  wiU  be  submitted  to  the 
ARVN  corps  commander  via  appropriate 
command  channels. 
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h.  Specific  ROE  for  the  employment  of 
weipona  and  weftpon  lyatems  In  the  RVN 
are  outUned  at  Anoezes  A  through  D. 

7.  (U)  Reports.  This  directive  requires  no 
report. 

8.  (U)  References. 

a.  MACV  DlrecUve  9»-4(C). 
to.  MACV  DirecUve  95-14(8). 
c  MACV  Directive  335-12(n). 

d.  MACV  DirecUve  93S-3(n). 

e.  MACV  DirecUve  S2»-9. 

f.  MACV  DirecUve  93S-11(C). 

g.  MACV  Directive  92»-ll<C). 
h.  MACV  Directive  53S-216<C). 
L  7th  AP  OPORD  71-7<T8). 

RUUtS  OP  EKGAOOIZlfT— SuaPAct  Wkapows 

1.  (U)  Purpote.  This  annex  provides  guid- 
ance for  the  control  of  organic  weapons  and 
the  artillery,  mortar,  tank,  naval,  and  river- 
ine gunfire  provided  to  the  surface  com- 
mander by  US,  FWMAF.  and  RVNAF. 

2.  (C)  Oeneroi. 

a.  These  rules  of  engagement  apply  to  the 
conduct  of  surface  operaUons  to  include  the 
employment  of  artillery,  mortar,  tank, 
naval,  and  riverine  gunfire  by  US.  FWMAF. 
and  RVNAF  in  both  offensive  and  defensive 
situations  within  the  RVN.  These  rules  also 
apply  to  the  employment  of  US.  FWMAF. 
and  RVNAF  fire  support  resources  in  cross 
service  support  missions  for  all  forces. 

b.  Artillery,  mortar,  tank,  naval,  and  river- 
ine gunfire  requires  that  care  and  attention 
be  exercised  in  the  formulation  of  fire  re- 
quests and  the  application  of  all  gunnery 
techniques.  The  exercise  of  sound  Judgment 
on  the  part  of  all  personnel  involved  in  orig- 
inating requests  for  fire,  solving  the  gun- 
nery problem,  and  exercising  precise  gun- 
nery procedures  will  provide  the  best  assur- 
ance against  endangering  friendly  forces 
and  noncombatanu  or  destroying  civilian 
property. 

c  Procedures  applicable  to  the  conduct 
and  control  of  naval  gunfire  are  contained 
in  the  effecUve  CTO  70.8  Operation  Order 
830.  Market  Time  unites  wlU  comply  with 
the  provlsknas  of  C0MC08URVP0R  Oper- 
ation Order  201. 

3.  (C)  Conduct  of  Fire. 

a.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  observe 
flres  regardless  of  the  target  location.  Unob- 
served fires  will  be  employed  only  where  ab- 
solutely ntctaaary  for  mission  accomplish- 
ment and  will  be  In  accordance  with  the  cri- 
teria outlined  herein. 

b.  88Z.  Unobserved  fire  may  be  directed 
against  all  targets  and  target  areas  located 
within  a  S8Z  after  obtaining  military  clear- 
ance. 

c  Uninhabited  Areas  Outside  a  S8Z. 

(1)  In  uninhabited  areas,  fire  may  be  di- 
rected agaiiMt  Viet  Cong  (VO/North  Viet- 
namese Army  (NVA)  forces  in  contact  with- 
out obtaining  military  or  political  dearance. 

(2)  Observed  fire  may  be  directed  against 
targets  of  opportunity  which  are  clearly 
Identtfled  as  hosUle  without  obtaining  mili- 
tary or  political  clearance. 

(3)  Unobserved  fires  may  be  directed  at 
targets  and  target  areas  clearly  identified  as 
hostile,  other  than  VC/NVA  forces  In  con- 
tact, after  obtaining  military  and  political 
clearance. 

d.  Inhabited  Areas.  Fire  mlaslona  directed 
against  known  or  suspected  VC-NVA  targets 
in.  or  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of.  inhabited 
areas  will  be  conducted  as  follows: 

(1)  Inhabited  areas  from  which  hostile 
lire  Is  received. 

(a)  Surface  commanders  of  units  engaged 
in  operations  Involving  the  maneuver  of  sur- 
face forces  in  or  through  inhabited  areas 


may  respond  with  direct  fire  without  prior 
warning  and  without  prior  clearance  If,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  commander,  his  mis- 
sion or  troops  would  be  Jeopardiwd  by  such 
warning  or  delay.  However,  response  should 
be  designed  for  self-protaeUon  and  directed 
only  at  the  source  of  hostile  fire. 

(b)  Indirect  fire  missions  will  be  controlled 
by  an  observer  and  may  be  executed  after 
approval  of  the  political  and  military  clear- 
ance authority.  The  only  exception  to  the 
clearance  requirement  would  be  a  situation 
In  which  the  hostile  fire  presents  an  Imme- 
diate threat  to  friendly  forces  despite  the 
employment  of  direct  fire. 

(2)  Inhabited  areas  containing  observed  or 
suspected  VC/NVA  targets  but  from  which 
hostile  fire  Is  not  received. 

(a)  Surface  commanders  may  initiate 
direct  fire  against  posiUvely  Identtfled 
enemy  targets  after  securing  political  and 
military  clearance. 

(b)  Indirect  fire  missions  will  be  controlled 
by  an  observer  and  executed  only  after  po- 
liUcal  and  military  clearance  has  been 
granted.  Civilians  will  be  given  prior  warn- 
ing by  leaflets,  loudspeakers,  or  other  ap- 
propriate means  and  given  sufficient  time  to 
evacuate  the  area. 

(3)  Inhabited  areas  not  Immediately  aao- 
dated  with  the  maneuver  of  surface  forces 
will  not  be  fired  upon  without  prior  warning 
by  leaflets,  loudq>^er.  or  other  appropri- 
ate means,  even  though  fire  Is  received 
therefrom.  Should  friendly  troops  be  placed 
in  Jeopardy,  the  provlaioos  of  paragraph 
3d<l),  above,  apply. 

e.  Urban  Areas. 

(1)  Fire  missions  directed  against  known 
or  suspected  VC/NVA  targets  In  urban 
areas  must  preclude  unnecessary  danger  to 
civilians  and  destruction  of  civilian  proper- 
ty. 

(2)  Fire  support  in  urban  areas  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  f  oUowIng: 

(a)  Approval  by  both  the  senior  tactical 
commander  and  the  ARVN  corps  command- 
er la  required  to  conduct  fire  missions  In 
urban  areas.  This  authority  will  not  be  dele- 
gated except  for  the  built-up  areas  of 
Saigon.  Cholon,  and  Ola  Dinh  City.  CO, 
TRAC,  Is  authorized  to  delegate  authority 
to  Commanding  Officer.  Capitol  Military 
Assistance  Team,  for  the  employment  of  in- 
direct fire  In  these  areas.  No  f luther  delega- 
tion is  authorised. 

(b)  All  Indirect  fire  missions  will  be  con- 
trolled by  an  observer. 

<c)  Direct  Are,  flat  trajectory  weapons  are 
autbortaed  in  a  direct  fire  role  In  urban 
areas  at  the  dlscreUon  of  a  battalion  or 
higher  commander  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  senior  tactical  commander,  or. 
In  the  case  of  Saigon,  Cholon.  and  Ola  Dinh 
City,  the  Commanding  Officer,  Capital  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Team.  Direct  fire  weapons 
wH]  be  used  to  the  maximum  In  the  ellmlna- 
Uon  of  enemy  strong  points  or  fortified 
structures  in  urban  areas.  All  types  of  munl- 
Uons,  except  Incendiary,  may  be  used  In 
direct  fire  weapons  Including  flechette  (bee- 
hive), HEAT,  and  canister  rounds. 

(d)  Maximum  use  will  be  made  of  helicop- 
ters to  maneuver  troops  and  heavy  weapons 
to  roofs  of  key  buildings  and  other  locaUons 
to  expedite  cordoning. 

(e)  Prior  to  firing  upon  urban  areas,  leaf- 
lets, loudspeakers,  or  other  appropriate 
means  will  be  utilised  to  warn  and  secure 
the  cooperaUon  and  support  of  the  civilian 
populace  even  though  fire  Is  received  from 
these  areas. 

f .  Watercraft. 

(1)  Fire  will  not  be  employed  against  wa- 
terbome  craft  In  international  or  RVN  terri- 


torial (coastal)  waters  unless  the  craft  Is 
posiUvely  Identified  as  hosUle  and  firing 
clearance  is  granted  by  the  appropriate 
coastal  sone  commander  or  coastal  surveil- 
lance center. 

(2)  Return  of  Are  when  fired  upon  and 
firing  in  support  of  friendly  forces  receiving 
hostile  fire  In  RVN  territorial  or  intema- 
Uonal  waters  Is  authorised  if  the  watercraft 
U  posiUvely  Identified  as  hosUle. 

(3)  niumlnaUon  rounds  are  authorised 
over  RVN  territorial  or  International  waters 
when  specifically  requested  or  cleared  by  a 
coastal  surveillance  center. 

g.  Vicinity  of  the  RVN  Border.  Fire  mis- 
sions along  or  aeraas  the  RVN  border  will  be 
in  accordance  with  current  MACV  border 
and  cross-border  authoriUes. 

RULBS  OP  EHGAODiXirr— SlUKX  AntCKAPT 

Opaunom 

1.  (U)  Purpose.  This  annex  defines  ROE 
for  US.  FWMAF.  and  RVNAF  fUed  wing 
strike  aircraft  in  the  RVN. 

2.  (C)  General. 

a.  All  pilots  will  receive  an  air  or  groimd 
briefing  to  determine  the  disposlUon  of 
friendly  forces  and  civilians  prior  to  Initiat- 
ing an  air  to  ground  attack. 

b.  Pilots  will  endeavor  to  minimise  civilian 
casualUes  and  civilian  property  damage.  Air 
attacks  will  not  be  executed  where  identifi- 
cation of  friendly  forces  is  In  doubt. 

c.  US  strike  aircraft  may  be  controlled  by 
any  of  the  f  ollowinr 

(1)  US  Forward  Air  ControUer  (FAC). 

(2)  VNAF  PAC/Forward  Air  Observer 
(FAO). 

(3)  Flight  leader  control  utilising  US  Air 
Force  LORAN  or  beacon-tracking,  sensor- 
equipped  aircraft. 

(4)  US  Air  Force  MSQ-77  (SKY  SPOT). 

(5)  US  OV-10  aircraft  commanders.  In  an 
emergency,  US  OV-10  aircraft  commanders 
may  mark  a  target  for  themselves  and 
expend  their  own  ordnance.  They  may  also 
exercise  FAC  control  of  each  other  when 
operating  In  elements  of  two  or  more. 

d.  In  an  emergency,  when  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2c,  above,  is  not 
possible,  the  following  personnel  may  desig- 
nate the  target  for  strike  aircraft: 

(1)  The  commander  of  a  company  or 
larger  ground  unit  or  US  advisor  of  any  unit 
engaged  with  enemy  forces. 

(2)  The  US,  FWMAF,  or  RVNAF  pUot  of 
an  aircraft  supporting  a  ground  unit,  who 
has  radio  contact  with  the  ground  unit  In- 
volved and  can  Identify  friendly  and  enemy 
posiUons. 

(3)  The  Ua  FWMAF,  or  RVNAF  pUot  of 
an  aircraft  required  to  operate  within  the 
vicinity  of  a  hostile  Inhabited  area  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  medical  evacuation 
or  supply  missions  and  where  enemy  fire 
presents  an  Immediate  threat  to  the  lives  of 
the  aircraft  crew. 

e.  Commanders  of  imlts  assigned  strike 
aircraft  will  ensure  that  records  of  ordnance 
expended  are  maintained  a  minimum  of 
three  months.  Records  will  Include  as  a  min- 
imum: 

(1)  Type  and  amount  of  ordnance  expend- 
ed on  each  target. 

(2)  Coordinates  of  target. 

(3)  Date  and  time  of  initial  and  final  en- 
gagement of  the  target. 

(4)  Unit  supported. 

3.  (C)  Conduct  of  fire. 

a.  S8Z.  Air  attacks  against  targets  or 
target  areas  In  a  S8Z,  excluding  the  Demili- 
tarised Zone,  may  be  made  under  flight 


leader  control  after  obtaining  military  clear- 
ance. 1 

b.  Uninhabited  areas  outside  a  88Z.  Mili- 
tary and  poU^teal  clearance  are  required  for 
airstrikes  against  targets  In  uninhabited 
areas  outside  m  S8Z  except: 

<1)  When  iin  dose  support  of  friendly 
troops  in  con^ct  (paragraph  4.  below). 

(2)  When  {returning  ground  fire  (para- 
graph 4b(S).  Melow). 

c.  InhaWt«rt  Areas.  Fixed  wing  aircraft 
close    air   st«>port    missions   that   Involve 

lited  areas  must  be  controlled 
be  Initiated  only  after  poUU- 
has  been  obtained.  The  con- 
operations  also  must  be  ap- 
proved by  th^  attacking  battalion  or  higher 
commander. 

(1)  An  attafA  deemed  necessary  on  an  in- 
habited area  may  be  made  without  warning 
(prescribed  i^  paragraph  Sc(2>.  below)  or 
delay  providsd  aU  three  of  the  following  re- 
quirements are  satisfied: 
(a)  Enemy  jflre  Is  being  received  from  the 


strikes 
by  a  FAC 
cal  di 
duct  of 


(b)  The  atiiai^  is  executed  In  eonJuncUcm 
with  a  ground  (K>eraUon  Involving  the  move- 
ment of  ground  forces  througji  the  area. 

(c)  In  the  iudgement  of  the  battalion  or 
higher  commander,  his  mission  would  be 
Jeopardized  by  prior  warning. 

(2)  If  the  attack  on  an  inhabited  area  Is 
not  in  conjunction  with  an  immediate 
ground  opergUon.  the  inhabitants  must  be 
warned  by  leaflets,  loudspeakera,  or  other 
appropriate  ineans  prior  to  the  attack,  and 
given  suffidtat  time  to  evacuate  the  area. 
Omx  the  inhabitants  of  a  target  area  have 
been  adequately  warned  that  the  area  has 
been  selected  as  a  target  and  given  suffi- 
cient time  tO:  evacuate,  the  area  may  then  be 
struck  withcjut  further  warning.  An  excep- 
Uon  may  be  taade  for  herUdde  missions  In 
cases  where  prior  warning  may  Jeopardise 
the  safety  of  the  spray  aircraft  (MACV  Di- 
rective 525-216). 

d.  Urban  |  Areas.  Air  attacks  directed 
against  knoVn  or  suspected  VC/NVA  tar- 
gets In  urfaaA  areas  must  predude  unneces- 
sary danger  to  dvUlans  and  destruction  of 
dvilian  proiierty,  and  by  their  nature  re- 
quire greater  restrictions  than  the  rules  of 
engagement  for  less  populated  areas.  There- 
fore, the  foUowing  apetitki  VB.  OVN.  and 
RVNAF  degrance  procedures  and  restric- 
Uons  must  b^  strictly  adhered  to: 

(1)  Approval  by  both  the  senior  tacUcal 
commander  find  the  ARVN  corps  command- 
er Is  requiiied  to  conduct  air  attacks  in 
urban  areas'  Indudlng  support  of  RVNAF. 
This  authority  will  not  be  delegated  except 
for  the  bulit-up  areas  of  Saigon.  Cholon, 
and  Ola  Dlah  aty.  CO.  TRAC.  is  author- 
ized to  delekate  authority  to  Commanding 
Officer.  Ca^tol  Military  Asstrtanoe  Team, 
for  the  emMoyment  of  US  and  JPWMAP  tac- 
Ucal air  In  Uiese  areaa.  No  further  delega- 
Uon  is  authorized. 

(2)  Air  attacks  in  urban  areas  will  be  con- 
troUed  by  a  FAC. 

(3)  Prior  4o  subjecting  urban  areas  to  an 
air  attack,  even  when  fire  Is  bdng  received 
from  the  area,  the  Inhabitants  must  be 
warned  by  leaflets,  loudspeakers,  or  other 
appropriate  I  means  prior  to  the  attadc  and 
given  sufficient  time  to  evacuate  the  area. 

(i)  nMdfring  aircraft  are  not  authorised 
to  engsge  ^tatercraf  t  of  any  desoripUon  in 
lnteniaUon4l  or  RVN  territorial  (coastal) 
waters,  except  as  authorised  in  paragraph 
3e(3)  below4  This  restricUon  does  not  deny 
aircraft  ooitunanders  the  right  to  return 
hostile  fire  to  the  exercise  of  self-defense. 


(3)  Watercraft  on  inland  waters  may  be 
engaged  after  being  posiUvely  identified  as 
hostile  and  with  military  and  political  clear- 
ance granted.  During  hours  of  announced 
curfews,  any  waterbome  craft  on  Inland 
waters  may  be  presumed  hostile  and  en- 
gaged after  military  and  political  dearance 
has  been  grsnted. 

(8)  Specific  instructions  for  engagement 
of  watercraft  by  fixed  wing  aircraft  in  the 
TTan  Hung  Dao  Fifteen  and  Market  Time 
tactical  area  of  responsibility  (TAOR): 

(a)  Tran  Hung  Dao  Fifteen  and  Market 
Time  TAOR  is  deflned  as  the  water  area  off 
the  coast  of  the  RVN  out  to  a  distance  of 
forty  nautical  miles.  The  northeastern 
boundary  is  17  degrees  North  LaUtude;  and 
the  northwestern  boundary  Is  the  seaward 
extension  of  the  RVN/OKR  border. 

(b)  Fixed  wing  sircraft  will  not  engage  wa- 
tercraft in  this  TAOR  except  in  support  of 
TRAN  HUNO  DAO  FIFTEEN  or  MARKET 
TIME  surface  forces. 

(c)  Surface  craft  must  be  positively  idenU- 
fied  as  hostile  and  firing  dearance  must  be 
granted  by  the  appropriate  coastal  zone 
commander  or  coastal  siuireOlance  center 
except  when  firing  Is  In  support  of  a  TRAN 
HUNO  DAO  FIFTEEN  or  MARKET  TIME 
unit  under  actual  attack. 

4.  <C)  SpeOBe  Instructions  for  Close  Air 
Support  (Day  or  Night). 

a.  The  FAC  will: 

(1)  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
scheme  of  ground  maneuver. 

(3)  M^«"**i"  w'lishlMnnimtinlcaUons  with 
the  ground  unit  and  strae  aircraft. 

(3)  Make  positive  IdentlficaUon  and  mark 
the  target. 

(4)  Insure  that  strike  pQots^are  aware  of 
friendly  locations  in  relaUon  to  target,  char- 
acteristics of  target  area,  and  local  weather 
condiUons. 

(5)  Use  1:50.000  or  larger  scale  toMpa  of 
target  area  and  photographs  when  avail- 
able. 

b.  During  a  strike,  pilots  of  strike  aircraft 
will: 

(1)  Always  be  under  the  control  of,  and  In 
direct  radio  contact  with,  a  FAC  or  designat- 
ed control  agency,  airborne  or  ground, 
except  In  a  S8Z  when  flight  leader  control  Is 
authorised  (see  paragraph  3a.  above). 

(3)  Have  visual  contact  with  (be  target  or 
target  marker.  During  Qiffbt  strikes,  the 
target  must  be  visually  ideiRlfied  through  Q- 
luminaUon  e.g.,  illumination  flares,  ground 
mariUng  flares,  fires,  lunar  llluminaUon.  etc. 
A  waiver  of  this  requirement  is  granted  for 
aircraft  equipped  with  night  obaervaUon  de- 
vices. 

(3)  Always  ascertain  the  position  of 
friendly  forces  (or  civilians  when  applica- 
ble). 

(4)  Ascertain  local  condlUons  regarding 
weather,  target  area,  and  surrounding  ter- 
rain diancterisUcs. 

(5)  Defend  themselves  against  ground  fire 
provided: 

(a)  The  source  of  the  fire  can  be  vlsiuUly 
identified. 

(b)  The  strike  can  be  posiUvely  oriented 
against  the  source. 

(c)  The  fire  is  of  such  Intensity  that  coun- 
teraction is  necessary. 

(8)  Utilise  liORAN  or  beacon-tracking 
sensor  systems  for  instrument  flight  rules 
(IFR)  deliveries.  Aircrews  making  LORAN 
or  beaoon-tracking,  sensor-directed  strikes 
wHl  be  in  direct  radio  contact  with  a  desig- 
nated control  agency,  airborne  or  ground, 
except  in  an  SSZ. 

5.  (U)  Air  InterdicUon.  Air  intenUction 
missions  will  be  conducted  and  controlled  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  3  and  4.  above. 


8.  (C>  Vicinity  of  the  RVN  border. 

a.  US  and  FWMAF  military  fixed  wing  air- 
craft wiU  not  penetrate  the  DMZ.  Laotian, 
or  Khmer  Republic  air^Mce  unless  spedfl- 
caOy  authorized  by  COMUSMACV/DEP- 
CX>MUSMACV  for  Air.  7th  AF. 

b.  All  FAC  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
borders  will  have  a  1:50.000  or  larger  scale 
map  of  the  target  area.  Maps,  mosaics,  and 
photographs  wiU  be  made  available  to  the 
pilots  whenever  possible. 

7.  (C)  Jettison. 

s.  Munitions  will  be  Jettisoned  in  designat- 
ed Jettison  areas.       

b.  During  niitot  or  IFR  condlUons,  aircraft 
will  be  under  posiUve  radar  control  while 
Jettisoning,  except  during  enmgendes  as  in- 
dicated in  paragraph  7d.  below. 

c.  During  day  visual  fli^t  rules  (VFR), 
Jettisons  will  be  monitored  by  radar  when- 
ever possible. 

d.  Aircraft  may  Jettison  munitions  In 
other  ttum  designated  areas  during  oner- 
gmdes  when  there  is  an  Immertlatf  threat 
of  injury  to  the  (rew  or  damage  to  the  air- 
craft Every  effort  will  be  made  to  insure 
that  munitions  are  not  Jettisoned  so  that 
they  Impact  into  or  near  inhabited  areas. 

e.  Emergency  Jettisoning  of  herWddes  will 
be  reported  Immediately  to  the  MACV  Com- 
mand Center  giving  date-time,  coordinates, 
agents,  volume,  and  drcumstanoes. 

8.  (C)  Air  Rcconnaissanoe  and  Aolal  Sur- 
veillance Missions.  Aerial  reconnaissance 
and  surveillance  missions  conducted  in  Uie 
vidnlty  of  the  DMZ.  Khmer  Republic  or  La- 
otian border,  and  in  Khmer  Repulillc  lao- 
tian.  or  North  Vietnamese  airmaoe  wHl  be 
in  accordance  with  authorities  established 
by  separate  MACV  direcUves. 

9.  (U)  Air  to  Air  Restrictions.  7th  AF  rules 
of  engagement  for  air-to-air  combat  in  the 
RVN  are  published  in  7th  AF  OPORD  71-7. 

RUUS  OP  EHCMGOiBIlT— ABMSD  HBUOOPtOl 

OpssATiom 

1.  (U)  Purpose.  This  annex  deflnes  specific 
operaUonal  restricUons  and  rules  of  «igage- 
ment  for  US,  FWMAF,  and  RVNAF  armed 
helicopters  apenXins  in  the  RVN. 

2.  (C)  OoieraL 

a.  Ordnance  delivery  systems  in  armed 
helictvters  will  be  fired  only  when  author- 
ised by  the  aircraft  commander. 

b.  All  pilots  snd  gunners  will  receive  an  air 
or  ground  briefing  to  determine  the  disposl- 
Uon of  friendly  forces  and  dvlllans  prior  to 
initiating  an  air  attain 

c.  PQots  and  gunners  will  oideavor  to  min- 
imize dvilian  casualUes  and  dvilian  proper- 
ty damage.  Air  attadcs  will  not  be  executed 
where  Identification  of  friendly  forces  Is  In 
doubt. 

d.  Commanders  of  units  assigned  helicop- 
ters with  an  attached  weaptms  system 
which  is  fired  by  the  pHot  or  copilot  wiU 
ensure  that  records  of  ordnance  expended 
are  maintidned  for  a  tninimnm  of  three 
months.  Records  will  indude  as  a  minimum: 

(1)  Type  and  amount  of  ordnance  expend- 
ed on  each  target 

(2)  Coordinates  of  each  target 

(3)  Date  and  time  of  initial  and  final  en- 
gagement of  the  target. 

(4)  Unit  supported. 

e.  Pilots  of  armed  helicopters  will: 

(1)  Fire  only  when  aU  three  of  the  follow- 
ing requirements  are  satisfied: 

(a)  They  are  under  the  control  of.  and  in 
direct  radio  contact  with  the  designated 
control  agency,  airborne  or  ground,  except 
in  a  SSZ  when  a  designated  flight  leader  is 
authorized  to  conUt>L 
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(b)  The  target  or  target  marker  can  be  vis- 
ually Identified. 

(c>  Friendly  and  civilian  posidona  are  pod- 
tively  Identified. 

(3)  Aacertaln  local  conditions  reganUnc 
weather,  target  area,  and  surrounding  ter- 
rain characteristics. 

(3)  Defend  themselves  against  ground  fire 
provided: 

(a)  The  source  of  fire  can  be  visually  iden- 
tified. 

(b)  The  return  fire  can  be  positively  ori- 
ented against  the  source. 

f .  The  following  personnel  may  designate 
targets  for  armed  helicopters. 

(1>  The  commander  of  a  ground  or  VNN 
surface  unit  or  the  US  advisor  of  any  unit  in 
contact  with  enemy  forces. 

(3)  The  D8.  PWMAP,  or  RVNAF  pUot  of  a 
helicopter  supporting  a  ground  unit  who 
has  radio  contact  with  the  ground  unit  and 
can  identUy  friendly  positions  in  relation  to 
enemy  poattlons. 

(3)  The  U8.  PWlfAF.  or  RVNAF  pilot  of  a 
helicopter  required  to  operate  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  a  hostile  inhabited  area  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  medical  evacuation  or 
supply  missions,  and  where  enemy  fire  pre- 
sents an  immediate  threat  to  the  lives  of  the 
helicopter  crew. 

g.  Airbrane  test  firing  of  weapons  wQl  be 
conducted  only  after  obtaining  military  and 
political  clearance. 

h.  When  appropriate.  US  Army.  US  Air 
Force  and  US  Navy  armed  helicopter  oper- 
ations will  be  coordinated  within  the  oper- 
ational area  with  controller  aircraft  of  the 
other  services. 

3.  <C)  Conduct  of  fire. 

a.  asz.  Armed  helicopters  may  attack  tar- 
gets and  target  areas  in  a  88Z,  excluding 
the  DMZ.  after  obtaining  military  clear- 
ance. 

b.  Uninhabited  Areas  Outside  an  88Z. 
MlUtary  and  political  clearances  are  re- 
quired to  engage  targets  in  uninhabited 
areaa  outside  an  88Z  except: 

(1)  When  In  close  support  of  frIeiuOy 
troops  In  contact 

(3)  When  returning  ground  fire  (para- 
graidi  3f(3),  above). 

c.  Inhabited  Areas. 

(1)  Armed  helicopters  involved  in  air  at- 
tacks on  inhabited  areas  must  receive  the 
approval  of.  and  always  be  in  direct  radio 
contact  with,  the  designated  control  agency 
of  the  responsible  ground  commander.  At- 
tacks may  be  Initiated  after  military  and  po- 
litical clearances  have  been  obtained. 

(3)  If  the  attack  on  an  Inhabited  area 
from  which  enemy  fire  is  being  received  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  attack  may  be  made 
without  warning  (as  prcacribed  in  para- 
graph 3e(3).  below)  or  delay  provided  all 
three  of  the  following  requirements  are  sat- 
isfied. 

(a)  The  enemy  fire  is  being  received  from 
the  area. 

(b)  The  attack  Is  executed  in  conjunction 
with  a  ground  operation  Involving  the  move- 
ment of  ground  forces  through  the  area. 

(c)  In  the  Judgement  of  the  commander, 
his  mission  would  be  Jeopardised  by  prior 
warning. 

(3)  If  the  attack  on  an  inhabited  area  is 
not  in  conjunction  with  an  immediate 
ground  operation,  the  Inhabitants  must  be 
waned  by  leaflets,  loudspeakers,  or  some 
other  appropriate  means  prior  to  the  attack 
and  given  sufficient  time  to  evacuate  the 
area.  Once  the  Inhabitants  of  a  target  area 
have  been  adequately  warned  that  the  area 
has  been  selected  as  a  target  and  given  suffi- 
cient time  to  evacuate,  the  area  may  then  be 
attacked  without  further  warning. 


d.  Urban  Areas. 

(1)  Air  attacks  directed  against  known  or 
suspected  VC/NVA  targets  in  urban  areas 
must  preclude  unnecessary  danger  to  civil- 
ians or  destruction  of  civilian  moperty,  and 
by  their  nature  require  greater  restrictions 
than  the  rules  of  engagement  for  leas  popu- 
lated areas.  Approval  by  both  the  senior  tac- 
tical commander  and  the  ARVN  corps  com- 
mander is  required  to  conduct  US  and 
FWICAF  air  attacks  in  urban  areas.  Includ- 
ing supporting  RVNAF.  This  authority  will 
not  be  delegated  with  the  exception  of  the 
built-up  areas  of  Saigon,  Cholon.  and  Ola 
Oinh  City.  CO,  TRAC,  is  authorised  to  dele- 
gate authority  to  Commanding  Officer, 
Capital  Military  Assistance  Team,  for  em- 
ployment of  armed  helicopters  in  the  buOt- 
up  areas  of  Saigon.  Cholon.  and  Oia  Dinh 
City.  No  further  delegation  is  authorised. 

(3)  Only  point  targets,  e.g.,  a  specific 
building,  will  be  engaged  and  these  targets 
must  be  positive  identified  to  the  pilot. 
The  engagement  of  area  targets  In  urban 
areas  is  prohibited. 

(3)  Prior  to  subjecting  urban  areas  to  air 
attack,  even  when  fire  Is  received  from  the 
area,  the  inhabitants  must  be  warned  by 
leaflets,  loudspeakers,  or  some  other  appro- 
priate means  prior  to  the  attack  and  given 
sufficient  time  to  evacuate  the  area. 

e.  Watercraft. 

(1)  Helicopters  are  not  authorised  to 
engage  watercraft  of  any  description  in 
international  or  RVN  territorial  (coastal) 
waters  except  as  authorised  in  paragraph 
3e(3),  below.  This  restriction  does  not  deny 
aircraft  commanders  the  right  to  return 
hostile  fire  in  the  exercise  of  self-defense. 

(3)  Watercraft  on  Inland  waters  may  be 
engaged  after  being  positively  identified  as 
hostUe  and  with  military  and  political  clear- 
ance granted.  During  hours  of  announced 
curfews,  any  waterbome  craft  on  inland 
waters  may  be  presumed  hostile  and  en- 
gaged after  military  and  political  clearances 
have  been  granted. 

<3)  Specific  instructions  for  engagement 
of  watercraft  by  helicopters  in  the  Tran 
Hung  Dao  Fifteen  and  Market  Time  Taor 

(a)  Tran  Hung  Dao  Fifteen  and  Market 
Ttane  Taor  is  defined  as  the  water  area  off 
the  coast  of  the  RVN  out  to  a  distance  of 
forty  nautical  miles.  The  northeastern 
boundary  is  17  dskrees  North  Latitude;  and 
the  northwestern  boundary  Is  the  seaward 
extension  of  the  RVN/OKR  border. 

(b)  Helicopters  will  not  engage  watercraft 
in  this  Taor  except  in  support  of  Tran  Hung 
Dao  Fifteen  or  Market  Time  surface  forces. 

(c)  Surface  craft  must  be  poslUvely  Identi- 
fied as  hostile  and  firing  clearance  must  be 
granted  by  the  appropriate  coastal  zone 
commander  or  coastal  surveillance  center 
except  when  firing  Is  in  support  of  a  Tran 
Hung  Dao  Fifteen  or  Market  Time  unit 
under  actual  attack. 

4.  (C)  Jettison. 

a.  Munitions  will  be  Jettisoned  in  designat- 
ed Jettison  areas.       

b.  During  night  or  IFR  conditions,  aircraft 
will  be  under  positive  radar  control  while 
Jettisoning,  except  during  emergencies  cov- 
ered In  paragraph  4c.  below. 

c  Aircraft  may  Jettison  munitions  in  other 
than  designated  areas  during  emergencies 
when  there  is  an  Immediate  threat  of  Injury 
to  crew  or  damage  to  the  aircraft.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  munitions 
are  not  Jettisoned  so  that  they  impact  Into 
or  near  Inhabited  areas. 

d.  Emergency  Jettisoning  of  herbicides  will 
be  reported  immediately  to  the  MACV  Com- 
mand Center  giving  date-time,  coordinates, 
agent,  volume,  and  circumstances. 


S.  (C)  Vicinity  of  the  RVN  Border. 

a.  US  and  FWMAF  military  rotary  wing 
aircraft  will  not  penetrate  the  DMZ.  Lao- 
tian, or  Khmer  Republic  airspace  unless 
specifically  authorised  by  COMUSMACV/ 
DEPCOMUSMACV  for  Air,  7th  AF. 

b.  Aerial  reconnaissance  flights  along  or 
near  the  Cambodian  or  laotlan  border  are 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  RVN  and  US  de- 
fense efforts.  However,  extreme  care  must 
be  exercised  In  pianntny  and  executing  in- 
country  missions  by  reconnaissance  aircraft 
of  all  services  to  enstve  that  inadvertent 
overflights  do  not  occur.  All  aircraft  in- 
volved in  coordinating  close  air  support  and 
operating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  border  will 
have  a  1:50.000  or  larger  scale  map  of  the 
target  area.  Maps,  mosaics,  and  photo- 
graphs will  be  made  available  to  pilots 
whenever  possible. 

RxTLXS  OP  EROAOKiiKirr— An  DKPEirsx 

1.  (U)  Purpose.  This  annex  provides  guid- 
ance for  the  interception  and  identification 
of  unknown  aircraft,  and  the  engagement  of 
hostile  aircraft  in  the  territorial  airspace  of 
the  RVN. 

3.  (C)  General. 

a.  In  accordance  with  directives  of  the 
services  concerned,  the  individuals  occupy- 
ing the  following  positions  have  been  dele- 
gated authority  to  declare  aircraft  hostile 
and  to  direct  engagement: 

(1)  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  OperaUons.  7th 
AF.  Tan  Son  Nhut.  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative, for  US  actions. 

(3)  Commander,  VNAF  Tactical  Air  Con- 
trol Center  (TACC),  Tan  Son  Nhut,  for 
RVNAF  actions. 

b.  Coordination  will  be  maintained  be- 
tween USAF  TACC  and  VNAF  TACC  to 
avoid  actions  which  may  endanger  friendly 
forces  or  interfere  with  authorised  oper- 
ations. 

c.  Caution  and  Judgment  will  be  exercised 
in  directing  the  engagement  of  unknown 
aircraft.  Consideration  must  to  given  to  the 
possibility  that  such  engagement  could  be 
contrary  to  US  and  RVN  Interests.  Exsm- 
ples  of  such  Instance  include: 

(1)  Civilian  aircraft  which  intrude  into 
RVN  airspace  because  of  navigational  error 
or  equipment  malfunction. 

(3)  Communist  aircraft  whose  aircrews  or 
passengers  desire  to  defect. 

3.  (C)  Hostile  Acts.  The  following  or  simi- 
lar acts  of  known  enemy  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  drones  or  aircraft  which  remain  uniden- 
tified shall  be  considered  hoetUe  unless 
other  circiunstances  clearly  show  that  such 
act  do  not  involve  a  clear  and  present 
danger 

a.  Aircraft  releasing  bombs,  launching 
missfles,  or  firing  guns,  rockets,  torpedoes, 
or  other  weapons  at  any  water,  air,  or 
ground  target  other  than  on  recognised 
firing  ranges. 

b.  Aircraft  conducting  mlnelaying  oper- 
ations along  the  approaches  to  or  in  territo- 
rial (coastal)  waters  of  the  RVN. 

c.  Aircraft  not  obviously  in  distress,  releas- 
ing parachutes  or  towing  gliders  over  the 
territorial  (coastal)  waters  of  land  masses  of 
the  RVN. 

d.  Aircraft  opening  fire  on  Interceptor  air- 
craft maintaining  surveilance,  or  engaging 
in  other  aggressive  actions  which  indicate 
that  the  aircraft  is  preparing  to  attack 
friendly  aircraft,  vessels,  installations,  or 
personneL 

e.  Aircraft  opening  bomb  bay  doors  or  per- 
forming other  actions  which  indicate  that 
bombs  may  be  dropped  or  missiles  fired. 
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t.  Mlssllts  or  drones  not  known  to  have 
been  fired  br  launched  by  friendly  forces  or 
whose  traqk  indicates  a  possible  threat  to 
friendly  fotces. 

g.  Aircraft  visiully  identified  as  belonging 
to  a  comAiunlst  bloc  country,  operating 
within  the)  boimdaries  of  territorial  waters 
or  land  masses  where  means  of  diverting  or 
bringing  tike  aircraft  under  control  are  not 
feasible,  u^ess  it  has  proper  clearance  or  is 
obviously  i^  distress. 

4.  (C)  Procedures. 

a.  Aircrsift,  missiles  and  drtmes  declared 
hostile  under  the  provision  of  paragraph  3, 
above,  will  be  en^tged  and  destroyed.  En- 
gagement f rders  will  be  direeted  by  the  offi- 
cers deslgimted  in  paragraph  3a,  above,  and 
passed  to  tJS  or  VNAF  interceptor  aircrews 
by  the  seaior  director  of  the  appropriate 
Control  and  Reporting  Center  (CRC). 

b.  The  engagement  of  hostile  aircraft,  mis- 
sUes,  or  drones  by  US  Army  or  US  Navy  air 
defense  arullery  batteries  or  surface  to  air 
missiles  paced  in  defense  of  installations 
will  be  as  prescribed  by  the  commander  re^ 
sponsible  iar  the  air  defense  of  the  respec- 
tive area. 

c.  If  an  krmed  attack  Is  initiated  against 
US,  FWMAF,  or  RVNAF  military  or  mm- 
military  personnel,  aircraft,  vessels,  or  in- 
stallations |ln  RVN  territmy,  interceptor  air- 
crews Willi  take  immediate  and  aggressive 
protective  Measures. 

d.  Visual  Identification  of  airborne  objects 
will  be  made  before  firing  unless  the  traek 
has  been  designated  hostile  by  proper  au- 
thority or  indicates  commitment  of  a  hostOe 
act. 

e.  Precise  location  of  friendly  aircraft,  ves- 
sels, and  ground  forces  will  be  ascertained 
prior  to  issuing  a  clearance  to  engage  enemy 
aircraft,  dlsslles.  or  drones.  Clearance  will 
not  be  gralited  to  engage  slow  speed  targets 
if  the  tratk  extends  into  an  area  occupied 
by  ships. 

f .  In  those  circumstances  where  an  intrud- 
ing aircraft,  missile,  or  drone  is  to  be  inter- 
cepted an<i  escorted,  but  not  engaged,  the 
International  Interception  Signals  and  Pro- 
cedxires  published  in  the  Bnroute  Supple- 
ment of  the  Flight  Information  Publlcaticm 
(FLIP)  will  be  used. 


AviATioir  U.S.  OmATioHS  oi  RVN  (U) 

1.  (U)  Pi^poee. 

a.  To  establish  the  procedures  and  respon- 
sibilities f^r  command,  control,  and  cowdi- 
natlon  of  United  States  (US)  military  air  op- 
erations ini  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 

b.  To  publish  the  rules  of  engagement  and 
restrictlont  for  military  air  operations  in 
RVN. 

3.  (U)  Ddfinltions. 

a.  Specified  Strike  Zones.  Those  anas  ap- 
proved by!  a  province  chief  where  strikes 
may  be  conducted  without  additional  iwllti- 
cal  clearance.  Whenever  iMxslble,  a  FAC  will 
support  ttwse  strikes. 

b.  Close  ^  Support.  Air  action  requested 
by  the  grtund  commander  against  hostfle 
targets  in  ^ose  proximity  to  friendly  forces 
and  whlcH  requires  integration  of  each  air 
mission  wfth  the  fire  and  movement  of  the 
ground  forces.  Due  to  the  widespread  inter- 
mingling df  friendly  forces  and  populations 
with  enemy  forces,  OVN  political  and  tacti- 
cal approval  of  all  strikes  within  RVN  is  re- 
quired, thferofore  harassment  and  Interdlo- 
tion  misd^ns  within  country  must  be  proc- 
essed as  dtae  air  support  missions. 

c.  Joint  Air  Oround  Operations  System 
(JAOOS).  A  conuxsslte  of  integrated  com- 
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raand  and  control  systems  which  includes 
the  MACV  Command  and  Control  System, 
the  Army  Air  Oround  System  (AAGS),  and 
the  Air  Forces  Tactical  Air  Control  Sjrstem 
(TAGS). 

3.  (C)  General. 

a.  The  mission  of  all  US  military  aviation 
forces  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  to 
assist  and  provide  air  support  for  the  coun- 
terinsurgency  effort  of  the  RVN  Aimed 
Forces  (RVNAF)  and  the  United  States/ 
Free  World  Military  Assistance  Forces  (US/ 
FWMAF). 

b.  AD  services  operate  through  portions  of 
the  same  air  space  and  are  frequently  em- 
ployed on  Joint  and  combined  operations. 
Each  possesses  to  some  degree  the  capabU- 
ity  to  accomplish  missions  normally  as- 
signed to  another  service.  Therefore,  close 
cooperation  and  coordination  are  required 
to  assure  that  efforts  are  complementary, 
integrated,  and  achieve  the  most  effective 
results. 

c.  Enroute  Air  Traffic  Control  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Director  of  Civil  Aviation.  It  is 
exercised  through  the  Joint  VN/US  Air  Co- 
ordination Committee  which  coordinates 
the  use  of  civfl  and  military  communication 
and  navigation  facilities  and  personneL  Ter- 
minal Air  Traffic  Control  Is  a  function  of 
the  supported  force  commander  as  defined 
by  MACV  DirecUve  9S-S.  subject:  Flight  Fa- 
cilities In  the  RVN,  and  MACV  Directive  95- 
9.  subject'  Joint  Airborne/Airmobile  Air- 
strip Operations.  Aircraft  performing  dose 
^  support  are  controlled  as  specified  in  ap- 
propriate service  Air/Ground  Operations  di- 
rectives. 

d.  All  US  military  pilots  providing  air  fire 
support  will  endeavor  to  eliminate  incidents 
involving  friendly  forces,  non-combatants, 
and  damage  to  civilian  property  by  adher- 
ence to  the  Procedures,  Restrictions,  and 
Rules  of  Engagement  established  by 
RVNAF  and  this  headquarters  (see  Annex 
D).  WhUe  these  restraints  and  procedures 
are  derigned  to  mlnlmiiie  losses  to  friendly 
forces  and  non-combatants,  the  objective 
stfll  remains  to  obtain  the  fuU  productivity 
of  US  air  capabilities  with  out  appreciably 
inhiwHwy  responslveness  or  flexibility. 

e.  In  the  event  of  a  major  emergency  or 
disaster,  COMUSMACV  may  direct  the 
Commander.  7th  Air  Force,  to  assume  opea- 
tloml  nmtrol  over  certain  designated  US  air 
resources.  The  re^onslbillty  for  determin- 
ing the  existence  of  such  an  emergency 
rests  wltti  COMUSMACV  and  will  not  be 
delegated.  Upon  termination  of  the  emer- 
gency condition,  operational  control  over 
US  air  resources  will  revert  to  normal  as 
specified  In  this  directive. 

4.  (C)  ResponsibaiUes. 

a.  Commander.  7th  Air  Force,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  MACV  air  Force  Component  Com- 
mander, acts  as  coordinating  authority  for 
all  US/FWMAF  air  operations  and  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  (VNAF)  activities  in  the 
MACV  area  of  responsibility.  For  detafled 
responsibilities  see  paragraph  3,  Annex  A. 

b.  Commanding  General,  in  Marine  Am- 
phibious Force  (m  MAF).  will  conduct  of- 
fensive and  defensive  tactical  air  operations 
in  accordance  with  the  established  Rules  of 
Engagement  and  wUl  augment  daOy  the  US 
Air  Force  effort  with  resources  not  required 
to  support  operations  of  prime  concern  to 
m  MAF.  For  detaUed  reqxmslbllltles.  see 
paragraph  3.  Annex  B. 

c  Commanding  (3eneral,  US  Army  Viet- 
nam (USARV).  will  provide  those  US  Army 
aviation  resources  necessary  to  support  both 
uis/FWMAF  and  ARVN  ground  operations 
and  will  exercise  all  functions  of  command. 


except  those  specifically  withdrawn  by  CO- 
MUSMACV, of  all  US  Army  aviation  units 
not  assigned  to  US  Divisions.  For  detailed 
responsibilities,  see  paragraph  3.  Annex  C. 

d.  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific  Fleet  will 
provide  strike  aircraft  as  directed  by  CINC- 
PAC  to  operate  in  coordination  with  the 
JAGOS. 

5.  (C)  Operational  Planning. 

a.  Joint  operational  planning  for  required 
aviation  support  will  be  conducted  on  a  am- 
tinuing  basis  at  all  levels  of  command  down 
to  and  including  battaUon.  Representatives 
of  the  ground  commander  (03/3  Air  or  S3/3 
Air),  Air  Liaison  Officer,  and  Army  aviation 
req>resentative  wQl  participate  in  the  tacti- 
cal ground  planning  to  assure  efficient  utili- 
zation of  all  air  support  and  proi>er  integra- 
tion into  the  ground  scheme  of  maneuver. 
USMC  and  7th  Fleet  liaison  officers  wlU  be 
provided  to  the  JAGOS  when  aircraft  of 
these  services  are  participating  in  Joint  op- 
erations  or  providing  close  air  support 

b.  RVNAF  advisors  and  US  commanders 
of  ground  and  Naval  units  will  assure  that 
planners  consider  the  use  of  air  support  for 
all  operations.  Plans  for  movement  of  con- 
voys and  trains,  ground  reconnaissance  pa- 
trols, security  forces,  and  quick  reaction 
forces  will  Include  provisions  for  obtaining 
or  using  air  support  During  the  execution 
phase  of  operations,  aerial  fire  support  is  es- 
pedally  appropriate  to  support  efforts  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  enemy.  In  the 
conduct  of  airmobile  operations,  air  cover  of 
lift  elements  and  prestrlkes  on  all  landing 
zones  will  be  used  as  required  where  there  is 
a  possibility  of  opposition. 

c  Requests  for  dose  air  support  will  be 
processed  through  the  Joint  Air  Ground 
Operations  System  (JAGOS)  (for  m  MAF/I 
Corps/USAF  relatiuishlp.  see  Annex  B). 
Utilization  of  this  system  will  insure  that 
application  of  dose  air  support  is  in  aooofd 
with  the  ground  commander's  plan  and  will 
provide  required  responsiveness. 

d.  Army  Aviatiim  consideraticms:  See 
Annex  C.  this  directive. 

e.  Planning  coordination  of  air  support  re- 
quimnents  will  be  achieved  in  the  field 
through  the  Combat  Support  Coordination 
Center  (see  paragraph  8n). 

f.  Herbicide  operations  (Trail  Dust)  must 
be  selective  in  nature  and  coordinated  both 
politically  and  militarily.  Requests  must  be 
initiated  at  province  level  (see  paragraph 
6m). 

g.  SKY  SPOT  should  be  utiliaed  to  main- 
tain dose  air  support  or  interdicticm  during 
times  of  reduced  visibility  or  darkness  (see 
Annex  A,  this  directive). 

h.  Troop  Airlift  See  psragn4>hs  6d,  6e,  9t, 
andOg. 

6.  (U)  References. 

a.  JCS  Publication  1.  Dictionary  of  United 
States  Military  Terms  for  Joint  Usage  (JD). 

b.  JCas  Publication  3,  Unified  Action 
Armed  Forces  (UNAAF). 

c  Letter  of  Agreement  between  DCS, 
VNAF,  and  MACV.  MACJ311.  HQ  MACV. 
Serial  395.  5  February  1965.  subject  Special 
Procedures  for  Tactical  Operations  Flights. 

d.  MACV  Directive  55-3  (C),  subject 
Movement  of  Units  (U). 

e.  MACrv  DirecUve  55-4.  subject  Move- 
ment System  in  RVN. 

f.  MACV  DirecUve  95-3  (C).  subject:  USA/ 
USMC  Aviation  Support  (U). 

g.  MACV  DirecUve  95-5,  subject:  Flight 
FadliUes  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

h.  MACV  Directive  95-6  (C),  subject  Joint 
and  Combined  Helicopter  OperaUons  (U). 
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i.  ICACV  Directive  95-U  (C).  subject: 
Joint  Air  Oround  Opermtlona  System 
(JA008)  (U). 

J.  MACV  Directive  »S-0.  subject:  Joint  Air- 
borne-Airmobile  Air  Strip  Opermtlon. 

k.  MACV  Directive  381-1  (C).  subject: 
Visual  Aerial  Surveillance  (U). 

L  MACV  Directive  381-  (C).  subject:  Air- 
borne Radio  Direction  Finding  (ARDF)  to 
be  publlabed). 

m.  MACV  DirecUve  52S-1  (C).  subject: 
Herbicide  OperaUons  (U). 

n.  MACV  I>lrecUve  535-12.  subject: 
Combat  Support  Coordination  Center. 

0.  MACV  LOI  govemlnc  operations  of  in 
MAF  in  RVN.  •  May  IMS. 

7tb  An  FoacB  OmAnom 

1.  (U)  Purpose.  To  establisli  responsibU- 
itles  of  nSAF  for  command,  control,  and  co- 
ordination of  military  air  operations  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

3.  (U)  OeneraL  Command  and  control  of 
USAF  strike  aircraft  and  the  coordination 
of  nSMC/XTSN/VNAF  strike  aircraft  wiU  be 
accorapllabed  throufh  the  Tactical  Air  Con- 
trol System. 

3.  (C)  Responsibilities.  Commander.  7th 
Air  Force.  wiU: 

a.  Conduct  offensive  and  defensive  tactical 
air  (derations  to  Include  maintenance  of  air 
superiority,  dose  air  support,  reconnais- 
sance as  requested  by  the  ground  command- 
er or  Corps  Senior  Advisor,  search  and 
rescue,  air  transport,  and  other  supplemen- 
tal air  support  as  required. 

b.  Provide  essential  training  of  VNAF  in 
offenaeive  and  defensive  tactical  air  oper- 
ations. 

c.  Provide  tactical  air  support  through 
SKT  SPOT  when  darkness  or  inclement 
weather  create  such  a  requirement 

d.  Provide  meterorolodcal  support  for  air 
operations. 

e.  ElBtablish.  in  conjunction  with  other  US 
and  RVN  agoades.  an  Air  Traffic  Control 
System  which  provides  normal  processing 
and  flight  followtng. 

f.  Prepare  Joint  instructions  In  conjunc- 
Uon  with  CO.  USARV:  CO.  n  MAF:  and 
Commander.  7th  Fleet,  to  assure  Integrated 
and  coordinated  air  operations. 

4.  (C)  Operational  Planning. 

a.  Immediate  and  preplanned  requests  for 
Close  Air  Support  will  be  processed  through 
the  Joint  Air  Oround  Operaticms  Syston 
(JAOOS)  as  outlined  In  reference  61.  basic 
directive.  7th  Air  Force  will  maintain  tacti- 
cal aircraft  on  grmmd  alert  to  fulfill  imme- 
diate air  requests. 

b.  Coordination  of  air  activities  will  take 
place  at  all  levels  of  JAOOS  to  eliminate 
conflict  between  participating  forces  and  to 
insure  required  support. 

c.  Sky  Spot  Ccmtrol  Points  (Radar  Direct- 
ed Bombing)  will  be  submitted  from  friendly 
ground  units  to  apivoprlate  Sky  Spot  unit 
to  insure  complete  preplanning  for  air  sup- 
port Special  Forces  camps  and  outposts  of 
special  pcdltlcal/strategic  Importance  will 
insure  that  their  control  point  coordinates 
have  been  catalogued  by  nearest  Sky  Spot 
unit  so  that  poinU  can  be  verified  by  USAF 
photo  reoonnalsBance. 

d.  In  the  event  COMU8BCACV  declares  a 
major  emergency.  7th  Air  Force  will  assume 
operational  control  of  certain  air  resources 
as  designated  by  COMUSMACV. 

m  MAF  An  Opbutiors 
1.  (U)  Purpose.  To  establish  operating  pro- 
cedures and  assign  responsibilities  for  com- 
mand, control,  and  coordination  of  US 
Marine  Corps  aviation  operations  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 


3.  (C)  Oeneral. 

a.  Marine  Corps  aviation  resources  are  or- 
ganic to  III  MAF  and  are  commanded  and 
directed  in  support  of  tactical  operations  as 
designated  by  CO.  m  MAF. 

b.  The  Marine  Corps  Tactical  Air  Control 
System,  a  component  of  Marine  aviation, 
will  exercise  positive  control  over  an  USMC 
aircraft  in  support  of  Marine  Corps  oper- 
ations and  over  other  aricraft  as  may  be  as- 
signed in  support  of  such  operations.  The 
Marine  Corps  Tactical  Air  Control  System 
includes  a  Tactical  Air  Direction  Center, 
Direct  Air  Support  Centers,  radar  surveil- 
lance capability,  and  such  terminal  guidance 
facilities  as  necessary  to  facilitate  the  order- 
ly and  expeditious  handling  of  tactical  air- 
craft This  system  will  coordinate  with  the 
TACS  operated  by  VNAF/U8AF  and  wiU  be 
prepared  to  supplement  and  integrate  with 
the  existing  Air  Defense  Control  System. 

3.  (C)  Remonsibilitles.  Commanding  Oen- 
eral. m  MAF.  wUl: 

a.  Exercise  operational  control  over  all 
USMC  aviation  resources  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  3e  of  the  basic  directive. 

b.  Conduct  offensive  and  defensive  tactical 
air  operations,  to  Include  close  air  support. 
Interdiction,  reconnaissance,  maintenance 
of  air  superiority,  air  transport  search  and 
rescue,  and  other  supplemental  air  support 
as  required. 

c.  Provide  aircraft  to  support  US  7th  Fleet 
operations  as  directed  by  COMUSMACV  or 
higher  authority. 

d.  Establish  Joint  and  combined  planning 
coordination  measures  required  in  connec- 
Uon  with  m  MAF/USAF/RVNAF  air  oper- 
ations in  I  Corps  and  make  provision  for  ap- 
prising 7th  Air  Force  (TACC)  of  future 
ground  operations  and  possible  USAF  rein- 
foroement  requirements  by  the  following 
means: 

(1)  Prepare  in  conjuiKtlon  with  the  Com- 
mander. 7th  Air  Force.  Joint  operating  in- 
structions to  insure  an  integrated  and  co- 
ordinated joint  effort. 

(3)  Identify  to  the  Commander,  7th  Air 
Force,  for  coordination  and  control  through 
the  TACS.  those  resources  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent requirement  for  support  of  III  MAF 
operatons  so  that  such  resources  may  be  al- 
located In  support  of  other  forces  or  mis- 
sions. 

(3)  Provide  liaison  with  the  Commander. 
7th  Air  Force,  to  faclllUte  the  coordination 
and  control  of  USMC  aviation  assets  com- 
mitted in  support  of  7th  Air  Force  require- 
menta  and  for  purpose  of  keeping  7th  Air 
Force  abreast  of  III  MAF  ground  oper- 
ations. 

(4)  Provide  liaison  with  the  I  Corps  Tacti- 
cal Operations  Center  and  I  Corps  Direct 
Air  Support  Center.  This  liaison  effort  will 
facilitate  the  timely  passing  of  information 
on  current  and  proposed  military  operations 
in  order  that  available  aviation  assets  may 
be  most  effectively  utilised. 

(5)  In  his  capacity  as  I  Corps  Senior  Advi- 
sor. Insure  that  the  I  Corps  Advisory  Oroup 
establishes  physical  liaison  with  m  MAF 
for  the  purpose  of  Informing  in  MAF  of  Im- 
pending and  current  I  Corps  operations  and 
required  air  support. 

e.  In  the  event  COMUN8MACV  declares  a 
major  emergency,  be  prepared  to  transfer  to 
Commander.  7th  Air  Force,  operational  con- 
trol of  air  resources  as  designated  by  CO- 
MUNSMACV. 

Aurr  AviAnow 
1.  (U)  Purpose.  To  establish  operating  pro- 
cedures and  assign  responsibilities  for  com- 
mand, control,  and  coordination  of  US  Army 


aviation  operations  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (RVN). 

2.  (C)  Oeneral. 

a.  US  Army  aviation  resources  not  organic 
to  combat  units  wiU  normally  be  allocated 
to  Senior  Corps  Advisors  and  US  command- 
ers for  employment  in  support  of  ARVN/ 
U8/FWMAF  operations.  Aviation  resources 
so  allocated  will  be  assigned,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, missions  of  direct  support  of  ARVN 
divisions  and  US/FWMAF  divisions,  bri- 
gades, and  regiments.  Senior  Advisors  will 
establish  an  Army  Aviation  Element  (AAE) 
within  each  ARVN  Corps  and  Division  Tac- 
tical Operations  Center  (TOC).  US  division 
or  higher  commanders  will  establish  an 
AAE  at  their  TOCs. 

b.  AvlaUon  assets  wUl  be  allocated  as  di- 
rected by  COMUSMACV.  US  Army  re- 
sources are  subject  to  reallocation,  recall,  or 
diversion  through  the  Army  Aviation  Divi- 
sion (AAD),  Combat  Operations  Center 
(COC),  to  comply  with  priorities  established 
by  this  headquarters. 

c.  US  Army  aviaticm  resources  assigned  in 
general  support  and  not  allocated  to  sup- 
port a  specific  ARVN  Corps  or  US  unit  will 
remain  under  operational  control  of  CO- 
MUSMACV. OV-1  units  in  this  category  are 
under  the  operational  control  of  BCACV  J3. 
This  control  is  exercised  through  HQ, 
USARV.  Other  resources  in  this  category 
will  be  allocated  by  AAD,  COC.  MAC:v.  in 
accordance  with  priorities  established  by 
this  headquarters.  When  committed  to  oper- 
ations, such  resources  exclusive  of  OV-l's 
will  be  under  operatloiuJ  control  or  in  sup- 
port of  the  commander  of  the  US  unit,  or 
the  Senior  US  Advisor  of  the  ARVN  unit 
concerned  until  released  by  the  US  com- 
mander or  advisor,  or  recalled  by  MACV 
through  the  AAD. 

d.  US/FWMAF  units  assigned  to  a  CTTL  or 
major  US  unit  will  request  US  Army  avia- 
tion support  through  the  respective  TOC. 

3.  (C)  Responsibilities. 

a.  Commanding  Oeneral,  US  Army  Viet- 
nam (USARV),  will: 

(1)  Provide  US  Army  aviation  resources  to 
support  ground  operations  including  airmo- 
bile operations,  aerial  reooimaissance  and 
surveillance,  fire  support,  search  and  rescue, 
air  transport  and  other  supplemental  air 
support  as  required. 

(2)  Exercise  command,  less  operational 
control,  of  US  Army  Aviation  resources  and 
provide  combat  aviation  support,  as  direct- 
ed, to  US/FWMAF/ ARVN  forces  for  the 
conduct  of  combat  logistical,  or  other  coun- 
tertnsurgency  operations  throughout  the 
RVN. 

(3)  Provide  qualified  aviation  personnel  to 
operate  Army  Aviation  Elements  at  corps 
and  division  T<x:'s. 

(4)  Provide  US  Army  aviation  support  for 
Headquarters.  Mllltvy  Assistance  Com- 
mand. Vietnam. 

(5)  Establish  and  operate  an  Army  Air 
Traffic  Regulation  and  Identification 
System,  coordinated  with  and  responsive  to 
the  Air  Traffic  Control  System. 

(6)  Prepare  in  conjunction  with  Com- 
mander. 7th  Air  Force.  Joint  operating  In- 
structions to  assure  Integrated  and  coordi- 
nated air  operations. 

b.  US  Commanders  will: 

(1)  Exercise  operational  control  over  allo- 
cated US  Army  aviation  resources. 

(3)  Exercise  pommand  over  organic  US 
Army  aviation  resources. 

c.  Corps  Senior  Advisors  will: 

(1)  Exercise  operational  control  over  allo- 
cated US  Army  aviation  resources. 
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(3)  Within  4uocated  resources,  provide  es- 
sential aviation  support  for  ARVN  military 
and  paiamllitkry  forces  in  sone  of  responsi- 
bility, indudtog  units  of  the  General  Re- 
serve and  Spetial  Forces  when  committed. 

Aviatiom:  U4.  An  OpnAnom  n  RVN  (U) 
Directive  Number  95-4.  this  headquarters, 
dated  38  June  1968.  is  changed  as  follows: 

•  4  •  •  • 
Annex  D 

•  i  •  •  • 
2.  (C)  OeneiaL 

•  4  •  •  •  ■ 

g.  (Superseded)  Close  Air  Support  mis- 
sions that  inilolve  strikes  on  hamlets  or  vil- 
lages must  almys  be  controlled  by  a  FAC. 

(1)  If  the  attack  on  a  village  or  hamlet  is 
deemed  necessary  and  Is  executed  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  ground  operation  Involving 
movement  of  ground  forces  through  the 
area,  the  attack  may  be  made  without  warn- 
ing; however,  iapproprlate  U8/OVN/RVNAF 
approval  is  rkiuired  except  in  emergencies. 

(2)  If  the  attack  on  a  village  or  hamlet  is 
not  In  conjunction  with  any  immediate 
ground  operation,  the  inhabitants  must  be 
warned  by  leaflets  and/or  loudspeaker 
system  prior  to  the  attack  and  must  be 
given  8uffid«it  time  to  evacuate  the  area. 
Once  the  inhabitants  of  a  preplanned  target 
area  have  betn  adequately  warned  that  the 
area  has  been  selected  as  a  target  and  given 
suf fident  time  to  evacuate,  the  bamlet/vfl- 
lage  may  then  be  strudi  without  further 
warning. 

(3)  Commaiders  initiating  a  request  for 
attack  ofapamlet/village  are  respmislble 
for  ensuring  that  US/OVN/RVNAF  approv- 
al is  obtained  and.  in  the  case  of  preplanned 
attack,  that  required  warning  is  given  prior 
to  execution  Df  the  attack. 


\     - 


Aviatioh:  ufe  Air  Opkratioiis  ni  RVN  (U) 
DirecUve  Number  95-4.  this  headquarters, 
dated  28  June  1966.  is  changed  as  follows: 

•  !•••• 
Annex B 

•  !»••• 

3.  (C)  Responsibilities:  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, ni  MAF.  will: 

d.  (Supera«ded)  EsUblish  joint  and  com- 
bined planning  coordination  measures  re- 
quired in  coimection  with  m  MAF/USAF/ 
RVNAF  air  Operations  in  I  Corps  and  in  the 
DMZ  south  Of  a  line  running  from  the  coast 
line  west  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  DMZ  to  NS  grid  line  XD  90:  then  south 
along  the  NS  grid  line  XD  90  to  the  PMDL; 
then  west  atang  the  PMDL  to  the  Laotian 
border  and  ittake  provision  for  apprising  7th 
Air  Force  (TACX)  of  future  ground  oper- 
ations and  possible  USAF  reinforcement  re- 
quirements by  the  following 


AviATioii:  XiS  An  OFBtAnom  a  RVN  (U) 

1.  (U)  Purpose.  This  directive  establishes 
procedures  and  responsibilities  for  com- 
mand, control,  and  coordination  of  US  mili- 
tary air  operations  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (RVN). 

2.  (U>  App  IcabUity.  This  directive  is  appli- 
cable to  allMACV  staff  agencies  and  subor- 
dinate comisands. 

3.  (U)  Definitions.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
directive,  tbt  following  deflnitloos  applr- 


a.  The  deflnlttons  In  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(JC8)  Publication  1  apply  without  modifica- 
tion. 

b.  Joint  Air  Oround  Operations  System 
(JAG08).  A  composite  of  integrated  cchu- 
mand  and  control  systems  which  indudes 
the  MACV  (Command  and  Control  System, 
the  Army  Air  Ground  System  (AAGS).  the 
Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Control  System 
(TACS).  and  the  Marine  Tactical  Air  c:on- 
trol  Sy^em  (MTACS). 

c.  Mission/Operational  Direction.  The  au- 
thority delegated  to  DEPCOMUSMACV  for 
Air  Operations  (Cdr,  7th  AF)  to  assign  spe- 
ctflc  fixed  wing  air  tasks  to  the  CO.  m 
MAF,  on  a  periodic  basis  as  implementation 
of  a  basic  mission  assigned  by  COMUS- 
MACV. 

4.  (C)  General. 

a.  Hie  mission  of  all  US  Military  aviation 
forces  in  the  RVN  Is  to  sssist  and  provide 
air  support  for  the  oounterinsurgency  effort 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
(RVNAF)  and  the  OT/Free  World  Military 
Assistance  Forces  (FWMAF). 

b.  All  services  operate  through  portions  of 
the  same  air  space  and  are  frequently  em- 
ployed (m  Joint  and  combined  operaUcms. 
Each  possesses  to  some  degree  the  capabil- 
ity to  accomplish  missions  normally  as- 
signed to  another  service.  Therefore,  dose 
cooperation  and  coordination  are  required 
to  assure  that  efforts  are  complementary. 
Integrated,  and  achieve  the  most  effective 
results. 

c.  En  route  air  traffic  control  is  a  function 
of  the  Director  of  Civil  Aviation.  It  is  exer- 
cised through  the  Joint  RVN/US  Air  Co- 
ordination Committee,  which  coordinates 
the  use  of  dvil  and  military  communications 
and  navigation  facilities  and  peraonneL  Ter- 
minal air  traffic  control  is  a  function  of  the 
supported  force  commander  as  defined  by 
MACV  Directives  95-5  and  95-9.  Aircraft 
performing  dose  air  support  are  controlled 
as  specified  In  appropriate  service  air/ 
ground  operations  directives. 

d.  All  U.8.  military  pilots  providing  air  fire 
support  will  endeavor  to  eliminate  inddents 
involving  friendly  forces,  noncombatants, 
anid  damage  to  civiUan  property  by  adher- 
ence to  the  procedures,  restrictions,  and 
rules  of  engagement  established  by  RVNAF 
and  this  headquarters  in  MACV  Directive 
625-13  (C).  While  these  restraints  and  pro- 
oediires  are  Resigned  to  minim tse  losses  to 
frioMlly  forces  and  noncombatants,  the  ob- 
jective still  remains  to  obtain  the  full  pro- 
ductivity of  US  air  capabilities  without  ap- 
preciably inhibiting  responsiveness  or  flexi- 
bility. 

e.  In  the  event  of  a  major  onergency  or 
disaster.  COMUSMACV  may  direct  the  Cdr. 
7th  AF.  to  assume  operational  control  over 
certain  designated  US  air  resources.  The  re- 
qMrnslbUlty  for  determining  the  existence  of 
such  an  emergency  rests  with  (X>MUS- 
MACV  and  will  not  be  delegated.  Upon  ter- 
mination of  the  emergency  condition,  oper- 
ational control  over  US  air  resources  will 
revert  to  normal,  as  q>ecif  led  in  this  direc- 
tive. 

5.  (C)  ResponsibiUUes. 

a.  Cdr.  7th  AF,  in  his  capadty  as  DEPCO- 
MX7SMACV  for  Air  Operations,  acts,  as  co- 
ordinating authority  for  aU  US/FWMAF  air 
operations  and  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
(VNAF)  activities  in  the  MACV  area  of  re- 
qxmsibillty.  For  detailed  responsibilities, 
see  Annex  A. 

b.  CO,  m  MAF.  will  exercise  operational 
conteol  of  US  Marine  Corps  (USMC)  avU- 
tlon  resources,  and  will  conduct  offensive 
and  defensive  air  operations  in  accordance 


with  MACV  Directive  95-8.  the  established 
rules  of  engagement  and  Annex  B. 

c.  CO.  USARV.  WiU  provide  those  US 
Army  aviation  resources  necessary  to  sup- 
port both  US/FWMAF  and  Army.  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (ARVN),  ground  operations,  and 
will  exercise  all  fimctions  of  command, 
except  those  specifically  withdrawn  by 
COMUSMACV.  of  aU  US  Army  aviation 
units  not  assigned  to  US  divisioDS.  For  de- 
tailed re^xmsibilltles.  see  Aimex  C. 

d.  Commandar-ln-Chief.  Pacific  neet 
(CHNCPACFLT).  wiU  provide  strike  aircraft 
as  directed  by  Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific 
(CINCPAC)  to  operate  in  coordination  with 
the  JAOO&  ^ 

6.  (C)  Operational  Planning. 

a.  Joint  operational  planning  for  required 
aviation  support  wUl  be  conducted  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  at  aU  levels  of  command  down 
to  and  tn«^iM«'<"g  battalion/squadron.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  ground  commander  (02/3 
Air  or  S2/3  Air),  air  liaison  officer,  and 
Army  aviation  representaUve  will  partld- 
pate  in  the  tactical  ground  planning  to 
assure  ef fident  utilization  of  all  air  support 
and  proper  integration  into  the  ground 
scheme  of  maneuver.  USMC  and  7th  Fleet 
liaison  officers  will  be  provided  to  the 
JAOOS  when  aircraft  of  these  services  are 
partidpating  in  joint  operations  or  provid- 
ing dose  air  support. 

b.  RVNAF  advisors  and  US  commanders 
of  ground  and  Naval  units  will  insure  that 
planners  consider  the  use  of  air  support  for 
all  operations.  Plans  for  movement  of  am- 
voys  and  trains,  ground  reconnaissaooe  pa- 
trols, security  forces,  and  Quick  reaction 
forces  WiU  Indude  provisions  for  obtaining 
or  using  air  support  During  the  executimi 
phase  of  operations,  aerial  fire  support  is  es- 
pedaUy  appropriate  to  support  efforts  to 
wiftintAtn  contact  with  the  enony.  In  the 
conduct  of  airmobtte  operations,  air  cover  of 
lift  elemenU  and  prestrikes  on  aU  landing 
zones  WiU  be  used  as  required  where  there  is 
a  possibility  of  opposition. 

c.  Requests  for  dose  air  support  wiU  be 
processed  through  the  JACKtS  in  accord- 
ance with  MACV  DirecUve  95-11.  UtUlzaUon 
of  this  system  wiU  insure  that  application  of 
dose  air  support  is  in  accord  with  the 
ground  commander's  plan  and  wiU  provide 
required  reqx>nsiveness.  For  command  rela- 
Uonships  see  MACV  Directive  lO-ll(S). 

d.  Army  aviaUon  considerations  (see 
AimexC). 

e.  Planning  coordinaUon  of  air  support  re- 
quirements WiU  be  achieved  in  the  fidd 
through  the  (Combat  Supp(^  Coordination 
Center. 

f .  Herbicide  operaUons  (TraU  Dust)  must 
be  selecUve  in  nAture  and  coordinated  both 
poUUcally  and  miUtarOy.  Requests  must  be 
initiated  at  province  levd  (see  paragraph  81, 
below). 

g.  SKT  SPOT  and  TPQ-10  should  be  uU- 
lized  to  m«tntAin  close  air  support  or  inter- 
dicUon  during  times  of  reduced  visibility  or 
darkness  (see  Annex  A). 

h.  Troop  Airlift  See  paragraphs  8d.  e.  and 
h.  below. 

7  (U)  Reports.  This  direcUve  requires  no 
report 

8.  (U)  References. 

a.  JCS  PubUcation  1. 

b.  JCS  PublicaUon  2. 

c  MACV  DirecUve  lO-ll(S). 

d.  MACV  DirecUve  55-4. 

e.  MACV  DirecUve  95-3. 

f.  MACV  DirecUve  95-5. 

g.  MACV  DirecUve  95-8(S). 
h.  MACV  DirecUve  95-9. 

1.  MACV  DirecUve  95-ll(C). 
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J.  MACV  DIractive  381-1(C). 

k.  MACV  DirecUve  381-3S(8). 

L  MACV  Otraethre  53S-KC). 

m.  MACV  DirecUve  5>S-13(C). 

7th  Air  Force  Operations 

1.  (U)  Purpow.  To  estabUih  reiponaibll- 
Itles  of  U8  Air  Force  (USAF)  for  ooinm»nd, 
control,  and  coordination  of  military  air  op- 
eratlona  In  the  RVN. 

X  (U)  General.  Command  and  control  of 
USAF  atrike  aircraft,  mlialon  direction  of 
DSMC  atrike  and  reconnateance  aircraft 
and  coordination  of  US  Navy  (USN)  /VNAF 
atrike  aircraft  will  be  accorapllatied  throuch 
the  TAC8. 

3.  (C)  ResponalblUtlea  Cdr.  7th  AF.  wlU: 

a.  Conduct  offensive  and  defensive  tactical 
air  operations,  to  include  maintenance  of  air 
superiority,  close  air  support,  reconnais- 
sance as  requested  by  the  ground  command- 
er or  military  region  senior  advisor,  search 
and  rescue,  air  transport,  and  other  supple- 
mental air  support  as  required. 

b.  Function  as  air  defense  commander  and 
exercise  overall  air  defense  responsibility 
within  the  RVN.  Authority  exercised  over 
m  MAF  and  USARV  air  defense  resources 
will  be  as  spedHed  herein  and  ICACV  Direc- 
tive 96-MS). 

c.  Coordinate  all  air  operations  in  the 
MACV  area  of  re^xmsiblllty.  including 
those  of  na  FWMAF.  and  VNAF  uniU 
which  are  not  assigned  or  attached  to  the 
7th  AF. 

d.  Exercise  mission  direction  of  MACV 
taetkal  air  assets,  including  strike  and  re- 
connalssance  aircraft  of  CO.  in  MAF,  in 
the  MACV  area  of  responsibility. 

e.  Provide  essential  training  of  VNAF  in 
offensive  and  defensive  tactical  air  oper- 
ations. 

f.  Provide  tactical  air  support  through 
8KT  SPOT  when  darkness  or  Inclement 
weather  create  such  a  requirement. 

g.  Provide  meteorological  support  for  air 
operations. 

h.  Establish,  in  conjunction  with  other  US 
and  RVN  agencies,  an  Air  Traffic  Contnrt 
System  which  provides  normal  processing 
and  flight  following. 

L  Prepare  Joint  instructions  In  conJiuM- 
Uon  with  CO,  USARV:  CO.  m  MAF:  and 
Commander.  7th  Fleet,  to  assure  integrated 
and  coordinated  air  (verattons. 

4.  (C)  Operational  Planning. 

a.  Tmmwtlate  and  preplanned  requests  for 
doae  air  support  will  be  processed  through 
the  JA006  as  outlined  in  reference  M.  basic 
directive.  7th  AF  wiU  maintain  tactical  air- 
craft on  ground  alert  to  fulfill  Immediate  air 
requests. 

b.  coordination  of  air  actlviUes  wUl  take 
place  at  aU  levels  of  JA006  to  eliminate 
conflkt  between  participating  forces  and  to 
Insure  fcqulied  support. 

c.  8KT  SPOT  Control  Pointt  (Radar  Di- 
rected Bombing)  will  be  submitted  from 
friendly  ground  units  to  the  api»x>prlate 
8KT  SPOT  unit  to  insure  complete  preplan- 
ning for  air  support  Special  Forces  camps 
and  outposts  of  special  political/strategic 
importance  wUl  insure  that  their  control 
point  coordlnatea  have  been  catalogued  by 
the  nearest  SKT  SPOT  unit  so  that  points 
can  be  verified  by  USAF  photo  reconnais- 


d.  In  the  event  COMUSMACV  declares  a 
major  emergency,  Cdr,  7th  AF,  will  assume 
operational  control  of  certain  air  resources 
ss  designated  by  COMUSMACV. 

in  Mat  An  OrBunom 
1.  (U)  Purpose.  To  establish  operating  pro- 
cedures and  assign  responsibilities  for  com- 


mand, control,  coordination,  and  mission  di- 
rection of  U8MC  aviation  operations  in  the 
MACV  area  of  responsibility. 

3.  (C)  General.  The  CO,  m  MAF,  exer- 
daes  operational  control  of  USMC  aviation 
resources  in  the  RVN  ss  assigned  or  at- 
tached by  CO,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific 
(FMFPAC). 

3.  (C)  Responslbimiea.  CO,  m  MAF,  wUl: 

a.  Conduct  offensive  and  defensive  tactical 
air  operations  to  include  close  air  support. 
Interdiction,  reconnalssanoe,  maintenance 
of  air  superiority,  air  transport,  search  and 
rescue,  and  other  supplemental  air  support 
ss  required. 

b.  Designate  to  Cdr,  7th  AF,  those  forces 
assigned  to  participate  in  and  conduct  air 
defense  tasks  in  accordance  with  MACV  Di- 
rective »5-«(S). 

c.  Exercise  operational  control  of  the  1st 
Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  3e,  basic  directive.  Make  avail- 
able to  DEPCOMU8MACV  for  Air  Oper- 
ations strike  and  reconnaissance  air  assets 
and  TAGS  as  required  for  mission  direction; 
retaining  those  assets  necessary  to  support 
USMC  peculiar  operations,  e.g.,  RABFAC 
beacon  strike,  helo  escort  and  landing  aone 
preparation  fire. 

d.  Provide  aircraft  to  support  US  Seventh 
Fleet  as  directed  by  COMX78MACV  or 
higher  authority. 

e.  Exercise  scramble  authority  of  m  MAF 
asaets  for  immediate  air  support  in  the  ni 
MAF  area  of  operations. 

f.  Provide  liaison  with  the  Cdr,  7th  AF,  to 
facilitate  the  coordination  and  control  of 
USMC  aviation  assets  committed  In  support 
of  7th  AF  requirements,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  7th  AF  abreast  of  III  MAF 
ground  operations.       

g.  In  the  event  COBCU8MACV  declares  a 
major  emergency,  be  prepared  to  transfer  to 
Cdr,  7th  AF,  operational  control  of  air  re- 
sources as  designated  by  COMUSMACV. 

AXMT  AVIATIOll 

1.  (U)  Purpose.  To  establish  operating  pro- 
cedures and  assign  responsibilities  for  com- 
mand, control,  and  coordination  of  US  Army 
aviation  operations  in  the  RVN. 

3.  (C>  General. 

a.  US  Army  aviation  resources  not  organic 
to  combat  units  will  normally  be  allocated 
to  military  region  senior  advisors  and  US 
commanders  for  employment  in  support  of 
ARVNA7S/FWMAF  operations.  Aviation 
resources  so  allocated  will  be  assigned,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  missions  of  direct  support 
of  ARVN  divisions  and  US/FWMAF  divi- 
sions, brlgadea,  and  reglmenta.  Senior  advi- 
sors will  establish  an  Anny  Aviation  Ele- 
ment (AAE)  within  each  ARVN  military 
region  and  division  Tactical  Operations 
Center  (TOC).  US  division  or  higher  com- 
manders will  establish  an  AAE  at  their 
TOC. 

b.  Aviation  assets  wlU  be  allocated  as  di- 
rected by  COMUSMACV.  US  Army  re- 
sources are  subject  to  reallocation,  recall,  or 
diversion  through  the  Aviation  Support 
Branch  (ABB),  Surface  Operations  Division 
(SOD).  MACV,  to  comply  with  priorities  es- 
tablished by  this  headquarters. 

c.  US  Army  aviation  resources  assigned  in 
general  support  and  not  allocated  to  sup- 
port a  specific  ARVN  military  region  or  US 
unit  will  remain  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  COMUSMACV.  OV-1  unlU  in  this 
category  are  under  the  operational  control 
of  the  ACofS,  J-3,  MACV.  This  control  is 
exercised  through  Headquarters,  USARV. 
Other  resources  in  this  category  will  be  allo- 
cated by  ASB,  SOD,  MACV,  in  accordance 


with  priorities  established  by  this  headquar- 
ters. When  committed  to  operations,  such 
resources,  exclusive  of  OV-1,  will  be  under 
operational  control  or  In  support  of  the 
commander  of  the  US  unit  or  the  senior  US 
advisor  of  the  ARVN  unit  concerned  until 
released  by  the  US  commander  or  advisor, 
or  recalled  by  MACV  through  the  ABB, 
SOD,  MACV. 

d.  US/FWMAF  units  assigned  to  a  mili- 
tary region  or  inajor  US  unit  wiU  request 
US  Army  aviation  support  through  the  re- 
spective TOC. 

3.  (C)  Responsibilities. 

a.  CO,  USARV,  WiU: 

(1)  Provide  US  Army  aviation  resources  to 
support  ground  operations,  including  airmo- 
bile operations,  aerial  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance,  fire  support  search  and  rescue, 
air  transport,  and  other  supplemental  air 
support  as  required. 

(3)  Exercise  command,  less  operational 
control,  of  US  Army  aviation  resources  and 
provide  combat  aviation  support  as  direct- 
ed, to  US/FWMAF/ ARVIN  forces  for  the 
conduct  of  combat  logistical,  or  other  coun- 
terinsurgency  operations  throughout  the 
RVN. 

(3)  Provide  qualified  aviation  personnel  to 
operate  AAE  at  military  region  and  division 
TOC. 

(4)  Provide  US  Army  aviation  support  for 
Headquarters,  MACV. 

(5)  Establish  and  operate  an  Anny  Air 
Traffic  Regulation  and  Identification 
System,  coordinated  with  and  responsive  to 
the  Air  Traffic  Control  Syston. 

(6)  Prepare,  In  conjunction  with  Cdr,  7th 
AF,  Joint  operating  Instructions  to  insure  In- 
tegrated and  coordinated  air  operations. 

b.  US  commanders  will: 

(1)  Exercise  operational  control  over  allo- 
cated US  Army  aviation  resources. 

(3)  Exercise  command  over  organic  US 
Army  aviation  resources. 

c.  Military  region  senior  advisors  will: 

(1)  Exercise  operational  control  over  allo- 
cated US  Army  aviation  resources. 

(3)  Within  allocated  resources,  provide  es- 
sential aviation  suiwort  for  ARVN  military 
and  paramilitary  forces  in  their  sone  of  re- 
sponsibility, including  units  of  the  General 
Reserve  and  %>eclal  Forces  when  commit- 
ted.* 
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OZAL'S 

ISSUES 


PRIME  lONISTER 

FORTHCX>MINO    VISIT: 
OF  CONCERN 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Idr.  President,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  recent  years  have 
seen  a  sharp  deterioration  in  Ameri- 
ca's long  standing  and  valued  relation- 
ship with  Oreece.  The  causes  are  com- 
plex, but  a  primary  factor  was  Tur- 
key's use  of  American  military  aid  in 
1974  to  Invade  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus— an  action  that  resulted  In  the 
deaths  of  several  thousand  Greek  Cyp- 
rlots  and  led  to  the  prolonged  occupa- 
tion which  continues  today.  Of  compa- 
rable importance  has  been  Turkey's 
overall  pattern  of  military  deploy- 
ment, which  has  exacerbated  Oreek 
concerns  about  Turkish  ambitions  in 
the  Aegean. 

If.  over  the  long  term,  we  are  to 
maintain  our  alliances  with  Oreece 
and  Cyprus— alliances  crucial  to  Amer- 
ican security  interests  In  the  Eastern 


Mediterranean— we  must  act  affirma- 
tively and  effectively  to  Umit  Turkey's 
use  of  American  mllitwy  aid  to  its  in- 
tended punose,  which  is  defense 
against  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  other  re- 
gional threaits  to  Western  interests. 

Consequently,  when  Turkish  Prime 
Minister  Ozfd  visits  here  next  week.  It 
is  important)  that  he  be  Impressed  with 
American  determination  that  \JS. 
military  aid  >be  used  solely  for  such  de- 
fensive purttoses.  In  this  recard,  sever- 
al specific  concerns  must  be  forth- 
rightly  addiCssed: 

First,  for  over  10  years.  Turkey  has 
maintained  some  20.000  occupation 
troops  on  tlie  Republic  of  Cjrprus. 

Second,  diirlng  recent  yean.  Turkish 
officials  haire  made  repeated  public 
statements  suggesting  Turkish  ambi- 
tions with  regard  to  islands  that  have 
been  inhabited  by  Ore^s  for  centur- 
ies. 

Third,  TOrkey  has  deployed  and 
maintained  itroops  and  landing  craft 
opposite  such  Oreek  islands. 

Fourth,  by  insisting  that  the  Oreek 
island  of  Llmnos  be  left  out  of  the 
NATO  war  games,  Turkey  has  caused 
Oreece  to  withdraw  from  NATO  exer- 
cises. I 

Fifth,  according  to  the  Oreek  Oov- 
emment,  liirklsh  planes  frequently 
violate  QteA.  airspace. 

Sixth.  Tu^ey.  upon  whom  Tuilcish 
Cypriots  tut  heavily  dependent,  has 
made  no  apparent  effort  to  encourage 
TurtJsh  Cypriots  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  toward  an  accord  with  Ore^ 
Cjrprlots  tliat  would  resolve  the 
decade-old  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  a  frank 
discussion  ol  these  iwues  during  Prime 
Klinister  Os^l's  f  orthccmilng  visit  could 
contribute  Significantly  to  the  long- 
term  mainwnance  of  sound  United 
States  relations  with  Oreece,  with 
Cyprus,  and  with  Turicey.* 


OREEK  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  SARRANES.  Mr.  President,  164 
years  ago,  aJFter  suffering  nearly  four 
centuries  of  tyrannous  TuiUsh  Otto- 
man rule,  the  Oreek  nation  began  the 
arduous  struggle  to  reestablish  its  in- 
dependence. The  heroic  patriots  of 
Oreece  fought  against  tremendous 
odds  to  en^  the  oppressive  foreign 
domination  ^f  their  hCMneland  and  the 
denial  of  th«ir  individual  liberties.  The 
struggle  coiitlnued  through  9  long 
years,  until  >  in  1819  Oreek  independ- 
ence was  formally  recognised.  To 
honor  this  akinlversary  of  the  momen- 
tous events  {that  began  on  March  26. 
1821, 1  rise  to  i>ay  tribute  to  the  coura- 
geous Oreek  people,  who  prevailed 
against  a  foibildable  imperial  power  to 
win  the  ri^t  to  self-determination, 
and  to  the  eiuluring  ideals  with  which 
they  endowed  their  new  nation-state. 

The  OreelB  War  of  Independence  has 
significance  tor  all  of  us.  It  Is  not  only 
an  inq>irlng  chapter  in  the  long  histo- 


ry of  Oreece's  devotion  to  liberty;  it  is 
also  a  milestone  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  In  the  modem  world. 

When  wars  of  Independence  are 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  their  modest  beginnings  and 
dark  moments.  When  the  courageous 
Oleics  first  began  their  struggle 
against  the  formidable  imperial  power 
of  the  Ottomans,  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  viewed  It  as  folly.  In  the  young 
and  struggling  American  Republic,  in 
contrast,  there  arose  an  outcry  of  sup- 
port. Throughout  the  new  nation 
meetings  were  held  and  resolutions 
pssf  d  In  State  and  local  legislatures 
as  the  American  people,  imbued  with 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  experi- 
ence, spoke  out  to  encourage  the 
Oreeks  in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  Congressman  Daniel 
Webster,  America's  great  orator,  put 
the  Oreek  cause  to  his  House  col- 
leagues in  1823,  during  the  18th  Con- 


"The  Oreeks."  he  said,  "a  people  of 
intdllgence.  ingenuity,  refinement, 
spirit,  and  enterprise,  have  been  for 
centuries  under  the  most  atrocious. 
umiaraUeled  Tartarian  barbarism  that 
ever  opiHreased  the  human  race." 

He  continued: 

They  look  to  us  as  the  great  Republic  of 
the  Earth— and  they  ask  us  by  our  common 
faith,  whether  we  can  forget  that  they  are 
now  struggling  for  what  we  can  now  so  ably 
enjoy?  I  cannot  say,  sir.  that  they  win  suc- 
ceed: that  rests  with  heaven.  But  for  myself 
sir,  if  we  tomorrow  hear  that  they  have 
f  aOed— that  their  last  phalanx  had  sunk  be- 
neath the  Turkish  scimitar— that  the 
frames  of  their  last  city  had  sunk  in  ashes 
and  that  naught  renudned  but  the  wide  mel- 
aadudy  waste  where  Oreece  once  was,  I 
should  still  reflect  with  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  that  I  had  asked  you.  In  the 
name  of  seven  mlUloos  of  freemen,  that  you 
would  give  them  at  least  a  cheering  of  one 
friendly  voice." 

This  anniversary  provides  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  celebrate  and  reaffirm 
the  historic  friendship  between  the 
American  and  Oreek  peoples,  a  lasting 
relationship  based  on  a  mutual  com- 
mitment to  democratic  principles. 
That  friendship  has  been  reinforced 
by  the  contributions  to  American  soci- 
ety made  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Oreek  immigrants  and  their 
children. 

The  Oreek  people  have  always  stood 
side  by  side  with  their  American 
Mends  in  the  struggle  to  preserve 
freedom.  During  World  War  I,  the 
Oreeks  were  steadfast  allies.  In  World 
War  II.  their  defeat  of  Mussolini's  le- 
gions, for  which  they  paid  heavily  in 
loss  of  life,  gave  the  besieged  free 
world  its  first  victory.  Under  a  brutal 
Nasi  occupation,  the  Oreeks  mounted 
a  fierce  resistance;  it  was  an  Inspira- 
tion to  their  allies  and  succeeded  in 
tying  down  valuable  divisions  of  fascist 
troops.  After  World  War  II,  Oreece. 
with  the  generous  aid  of  the  American 
people,  turned  back  the  forces  of  com- 
munist totalitarianism  and  proceeded 


to  the  task  of  rebuilding  their  country, 
ravaged  by  nearly  9  years  of  armed 
conflict. 

The  Oreek  people  can  take  pride  In 
freedom,  progress,  and  accomplish- 
ment. Oreece  today  is  a  vibrant  de- 
mocracy, an  important  member  of  the 
NATO  alliance,  and  a  f  uU  member  of 
the  European  Economic  Community. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  struggle 
for  freedom  Is  not  yet  over,  since  more 
than  10  years  ago  the  Oreek  people  of 
Cyprus  were  uprooted  from  their 
homes  by  Turkish  aggression  and  oc- 
cupation. Lovers  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world  and  people  of  good  faith 
cannot  rest  until  Cyprus  Is  again  uni- 
fied, and  peace  and  Justice  restored  to 
its  people. 

Throughout  their  history,  the 
Oreeks  have  maintained  a  stubborn 
and  uncompromising  devotion  to  free- 
dom. They  are  not  fair-weather 
friends  or  allies;  experience  has  taui^t 
them  that  individual  liberty  Is  main- 
tained and  promoted  by  eternal  vigi- 
lance and  sacrifice.  We  honor  them 
today  for  their  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples we  also  cherish.* 


EXEMPTION  OF  EXPORT  ACTIVI- 
TIES  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  FROM  CAROO 
PREFERENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

•  Mr.  ZCmiNSKY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  Senator 
BoRDT  and  a  number  of  our  other  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  that 
relates  to  the  vpllcablllty  of  the 
cargo  preference  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  the  expmt  activities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

S.  721  would  exenq>t  the  export  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  Its  charter  act.  as  well 
as  the  exjwrt  promotion  activities  that 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  authorized  to 
carry  out  under  other  laws,  from  the 
cargo  preference  requlranents.  This 
exemption  would  not  i4)ply.  however, 
to  exports  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  problem  that  resulted  from  a 
recent  Federal  district  court  dedsfam. 
The  court  found  that  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws  of  the  United  States  am>lled 
to  the  CtMnmodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's blended  credit  program.  Because 
of  this  decision,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  suspended  approval  of 
blended  credit  programs  involving  the 
export  of  3.6  million  metric  tons  of 
grain  to  Egypt.  Iraq.  Morocco,  and  Tu- 
nisia. 

To  make  financing  available  for  agri- 
cultural exports  at  a  lower  Interest 
rate,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion combined  in  a  blended  credit  pro- 
gram its  export  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  loans  by  private  Imders  at 
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commercial  interest  rates  and  its  pro- 
gram for  direct  interest  free  loans.  By 
combining  these  programs,  the  inter- 
est rate  was  effectively  lowered  by 
about  one-fifth,  resiilting  in  an  effec- 
tive price  discount  of  about  3.4  percent 
to  foreign  countries  that  purchased 
our  agricultural  cmnmodities  and 
products. 

Prior  to  the  court  decision,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  been 
abiding  by  an  Attorney  Oeneral's  opin- 
ion that  held  that  ocean  shipments  of 
commodities  financed  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  under  its  direct 
credit,  blended  credit,  or  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  were  not  subject  to  the 
50  percent  UJS.-flag  vessel  rule  of  the 
cargo  preference  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion's best  interest  is  served  by  main- 
taining a  strong  merchant  marine 
fleet.  Our  cargo  preference  laws  have 
helped  in  that  effort.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  shiiments  of  our  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products 
that  were  considered  exempt  prior  to 
the  recent  court  decision  should  be 
subject  to  these  laws. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  S. 
721  will  reinstate  the  exemption  from 
the  cargo  preference  laws  for  the  ship- 
ment of  commodities  financed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
its  direct  credit,  blended  credit,  and 
loan  guarantee  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


Whereas  apartheid  is  a  system  that  can 
only  be  maintained  by  the  activities  of  the 
South  African  aeeurity  forces; 

Whereas  on  March  31.  198S.  the  South  Af- 
rican police  opened  fire  on  a  crowd  of  blacli 
people  In  the  Eastern  Cape  area  of  South 
Africa,  killing  at  least  nineteen  individuals 
and  wounding  many  more; 

Whereas  these  killlncs  have  brought  the 
death  toll  in  South  Africa  during  the  past 
year  to  a  total  of  344;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  desires  a  full  and 
impartial  report  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
recent  violence: 

Retolved  bn  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
reaentativtt  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congres*  aaiernbled, 

Bmc.  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
endorses  the  statements  of  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  on  March  31. 198A.  that 

(a)  the  system  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  is  "totally  repugnant  to  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes;" 

(b)  these  most  recent  killings  "underline 
how  evil  and  unaccepUble  apartheid  is;" 
and 

(c)  this  most  recent  act  of  violence  by  the 
South  African  police  is  "deplorable  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  have  nothing 
except  denunciation  to  say  for  It." 

Sic.  3.  The  Congress  requests  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  to  conduct  an  independent  in- 
vestigation of  the  violence  in  the  Eastern 
Cape  during  the  period  of  March  31 
through  34.  liWS.  and  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  by  April  30.  1985.  on  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  violence,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  number  of 
people  killed  and  wounded. 

Sk.  3.  The  Congress  requesU  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  to  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Africa. 


morning  business  on  Thursday,  not  to 
extend  beyond  1  p.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APARTHEID  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  first  reading.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  M)  condemn- 
ing  the   violence   of   apartheid   In   South 
Africa  and  requesting  an  investigation  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  tix.  President.  I  ask 
for  second  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  express 
that  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  I  do  then  register  an 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkxho).  as  follows: 

&j.Itas.96 

Whereas  apartheid  is  a  system  of  institu- 
Uonalised  racism  that  oppresses  33  million 
black  people  in  South  Africa: 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
THURSDAY,  BIARCH  28,  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  has 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  of 
the  minority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  imtil  12  noon 
on  Thursday.  March  28.      

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

.  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  morning  business  on  Thurs- 
day, the  Senate  will  turn  to  any  legis- 
lative or  executive  calendar  items 
cleared  for  action,  including  Calendar 
No.  15.  S.  413,  without  amendment, 
and  an  Export  Administration  Act  ex- 
tension for  75  days,  without  amend- 
ment. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATORS  KASTEN  AND 

PROXMIRE  ON  THURSDAY 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognitimi  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  Thursday,  there 
be  special  orders  not  to  exceed  IS  min- 
utes each,  for  the  following  Senators: 
Senator  Kastkn  and  Senator  Prox- 

icnx.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  28,  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  noon  on  Thursday,  March  28, 
1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:06  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday.  March  28,  1985.  at  12  noon. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  just  identified,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  21, 
1985,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985: 

DSPAKTIIKirT  OF  AgUCULTOBS 

Peter  C.  Myers,  of  Missouri,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  John 
B.  Crowell.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Robert  L.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  to  lie  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  WU- 
Uam  Oene  lesher,  resigned. 

ENVIKOMMKirrAL  PxoTscnoM  Agkncy 

A.  James  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  vice  Alvin  L. 
Aim.  mrigned. 

OximAL  Snvicxs  ADMnnsnATioii 

Terence  C.  Golden,  of  Texas,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  vice  Gerald  P. 
Carmen,  resigned. 

SSCURITISS  IltVSSTOR  PSOTSCTION 
COKPOKATIOH 

Stephen  L.  Hammerman,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31.  1985,  vice  Ralph  D.  DeNunzio. 
term  expired. 

Executive  nomination  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  22, 
1985.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985: 

Natiokai.  Fouhdatioh  oh  thx  Asts  ams  thx 
Hdmamitus 

Martha  Graham,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 3. 1988.  vice  Erich  Lelnsdorf. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  25. 
1985,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985: 


DkPASTlCEIlT  or  BtATK 

Vernon  A.  Walters,  of  Florida,  to  be  the 
RepresenUtive  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  NattOM  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  Repre- 
senUtive of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
Ihthx  AUIT 

The  f ollowtng-named  officer  to  lie  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provlsioas  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Walter  F.  XTlmer,  Jr..  007-30- 
4378.  age  55.  tT.S.  Army. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  801.  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

TO  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Crosbie  E.  Saint.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UJ3.  Army. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  26, 1985: 
DspARnatNT  OF  State 

John  Dimitri  Negroponte,  of  New  York,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and  Inter- 


national Environmental  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs, vice  James  L.  Malone. 

IM  THE  AiB  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  imder  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alfred  G.  Hansen.  067-36- 
5750FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 


^ 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riie«cto^,  March  26, 1985 


The  House  met  »t  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Remind  us,  O  Ood.  that  we  are  mem- 
ben  of  Your  whole  creation,  and  we 
can  look  to  You  as  our  one  creator  for 
meaning  and  purpose.  Make  us  aware 
that  all  people  are  objects  of  Your 
love  and  are  brothers  and  sisters  with 
us  in  our  search  for  communities  of 
trust  and  understanding.  May  Your  re- 
deeming power  cause  us  to  be  ambas- 
sadors of  peace  and  messengers  of  Jus- 
tice in  all  Your  created  world.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Joiu-nal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
INVESnOATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
BY  STAWDINO  AND  SELECT 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  100)  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  standing  and 
select  committees  of  the  House  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  100 
Reaolved,  That  there  ahall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  In  socord- 
uice  with  this  primary  expense  resolution 
not  more  than  the  amount  ipeclfled  In  sec- 
tion 2  for  investigmtlons  and  studies  by  each 
committee  named  In  such  section.  Includlns 
expenses— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  committee  named  In 
•ectlon  3,  for  procurement  of  consultant 
■ervlces  under  aecUon  202(1)  of  the  Leclsla- 
tlve  Reortanlastlon  Act  of  IMS;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  committee  named  In 
aeetton  4.  for  provlalon  of  anistance  for 
members  of  professional  staff  In  obtaining 
qwdaUaed  training  under  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act. 

Ssc.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  $1,534,023:  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  tl.831,5M:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  $1,850,180;  Committee  on 
nanfcit»y,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
83.084.512:  Select  Committee  on  ChUdren. 
Touth,  and  Families.  $748,473;  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  $339,984;  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor,  $3,447,208: 


Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
$4,060,970;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
$3,319,134:  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. $2,950,090:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  $9(M.000:  Committee  on 
House  Administration— House  Information 
Systems.  $8,453,400;  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  $052,513:  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  $64,300:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln.  $1,673,440: 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  $2,015,760: 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, $1,988,805:  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control,  $740,150:  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CtvU  Serrtoe,  $1,581,077; 
Committee  on  Public  Works  snd  Transpor- 
tation. $2,100,901:  Committee  on  Rules. 
$647,401;  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. $2,369,500;  Committee  on  Small 
Buidneas,  $951,181:  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  $150,000;  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  $579,155:  and  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  $2,962,170. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  In 
section  2,  each  committee  named  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  In  such  subsection  for  consultant 
services  under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  are:  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  $5,000;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
$30,000:  Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 
$57,183:  Select  Committee  on  ChUdren. 
Touth.  and  Families.  $15,000;  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  $20,000:  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  $80,266;  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  $25,000; 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  $17,000: 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
$75,000;  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstra- 
tlon— House  Information  Systems.  $400,000; 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  $15,000;  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
$5,000:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  $90,000; 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  $10,000:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  $120,000;  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Tranvortation,  $5,000; 
Committee  on  Science  and  Tecluiology. 
$10,000;  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  $100,000;  C<Hnmlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  $26,000;  and  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  $10,000. 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  In 
section  2.  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  In  such  subsection  for  specialised 
training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first 
section. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  are:  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  $1,000:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
$1,500;  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
$9,274:  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. $2,500;  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  $10,000;  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations,  $1,000:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  $10,000:  Committee  on 
House  Administration— House  Information 
Systems.  $180,000;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  $2,000:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  $2,000:  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  $4,000:  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


$2,000:  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transiwrtatlon.  $8,000;  Committee  on 
Rules.  $1,000;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  $10J00:  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business.  $1,500;  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  $3,000;  and  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  $1,500. 

Ssc.  5.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration— 

(1)  shall,  through  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop,  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove computer  and  information  services  for 
the  House.  Including  direct  computer  and 
InfonnatiMi  systons  support  for  Members, 
committees,  administrative  offices,  and 
other  governmental  entities,  and  shall  con- 
duct necessary  Investigations  and  studies  of 
such  services; 

(2)  Is  authorised  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  under  paragraph  (1)  and  to 
expend  amounts  so  reimbursed  in  sccord- 
ance  with  policies  of  the  committee;  and 

(3)  is  authorised  to  provide  for  profession- 
al development  programs,  office  uid  person- 
nel management  consultation  services,  and 
periodic  publication  of  handbooks,  guides, 
bulleUns.  and  other  items  necessary  for  the 
House. 

Sac.  6.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorised  by 
the  committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  ctunmittee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Ssc.  7.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  Investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3,  1985,  and  ending  imme- 
diately before  noon  on  January  3, 1986. 

Sic.  8.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration, 

Mr.  GAYDOS  [during  the  reading]. 
Bdr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rscgrd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

comaTm  amxrdmkmt  m  thi  ratukx  or  a 

SUSSl'll'Ul'S 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  in  accordance  with 
the  primary  expense  resolution  not  more 
tlian  the  amount  specified  in  section  2  for 
investigations  and  studies  by  each  commit- 
tee named  In  such  section.  Including  ex- 
penses— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  3,  for  procurement  of  consultant 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 


□  This  symbol  repreteno  die  time  of  day  during  tiic  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2W7  p.m. 
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(2)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  nsmed  in 
section  4,  for  provision  of  assistsnre  for 
members  of  professional  staff  in  obtaining 
specialised  training  under  sectim  202(J)  of 
such  Act. 

Sic.  2.  The  committees  snd  smounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  da  Aging.  $1,454,806:  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  $1,489,556;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $1,464,549;  Committee  on 
Banking,  finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
$2,848,653;  delect  Committee  on  Children. 
Touth,  snd  IFsmiUes,  $721,000;  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  $305,354:  Com- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  $3,141,584: 
Ccunmittee  on  Energy  snd  Commerce, 
$4,640,970;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
$2,589,086;  Oommittee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations, $2,664,122;  Committee  on  House 
AdmlnistraUbn,  $995,000;  Oommittee  on 
House  Administration— House  Infoimation 
Systems,  $84304S78:  Select  Oommittee  on 
Hunger,  $618,970;  Permanent  Select  Cam- 
mlttee  on  Iiitelligenoe,  $64,300;  Committee 
on  Interior  fnd  Insular  Affairs.  $1,603,037; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  $1,828,705; 
Committee  ob  Merdiant  Marine  snd  Fisher- 
ies, $1,936.94«:  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control.  $662,952:  Oommittee 
on  Post  Office  and  avil  Service,  $1,460,218: 
Committee  a  Public  Works  snd  Tranvor- 
tatlon,  $2,160,901;  Committee  on  Rules, 
$585,913;  Committee  on  Sdenoe  snd  Tech- 
nology. $2.1ft4.782;  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business.  $991,181;  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  $150,000:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Aftairs.  $511,378:  and  Committee 
on  Ways  andlMeans,  $2,942,170. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  eaeh  committee  nasaed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  in  $uch  subsection  for  consultant 
services  und^  paragraph  (1)  of  tlie  first  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  co^unlttees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:-8eiect  Committee 
on  Aging.  $5JD00;  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
$30,000:  Coiunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
$57,183;  Sdcct  Committee  on  Childrai. 
Youth,  and  Families.  $15,000;  Committee  on 
the  District  bf  Columbia.  $30,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  I^bor.  $80,366;  Oom- 
mittee on  Ehergy  and  Commerce,  $25,000; 
Committee  bn  Foreign  Affairs,  $17,000; 
Committee  [  aa  House  Administration. 
$75,000;  Coiunlttee  on  House  Administra- 
tion—House Information  Systems.  $400,000; 
Select  ComzBlttee  on  Hunger.  $15,000;  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligenoe, 
$5,000:  Cmniaittee  on  the  Judidary,  $90,000; 
Select  Comialttee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control.  $10JD00;  Committee  on  Post  Offkx 
and  OvU  S^vice,  $120,000;  Committee  on 
Public  Wor%  and  Transportatian.  $5,000; 
Committee  bn  Science  and  Technology. 
$10,000;  Conuilttee  on  Standards  of  OfOdal 
Conduct.  $iqo.0O0:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  $26JW0;  and  Committee  on  Ways 
snd  Means.  #10.000. 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2.  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  spedaliaed 
training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first 
section. 

(b)  The  oolomittees  snd  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsecUon  (a)  are:  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  $11)00:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
$1,500:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
$9,274;  Coou^ttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, $2,500;  Committee  on  Education  snd 
Labor,  $10.0#0:  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operaticms,  $1,000;  Committee  on  House 
Adminlstratlbn,     $10,000;     Oommittee    on 


House  Administration— House  Information 
Systems,  $180,000;  Committee  on  Interior 
snd  Insular  Affairs.  $2,000;  Committee  on 
the  Judfcdary,  $2,000;  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  $4,000;  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
$2,000;  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  $8,000;  Committee  on 
Rules.  $1,000;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Tedmology.  $10,800;  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  $1,500;  Conunlttee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  $3,000;  and  Committee 
aa  Veterans'  Affairs,  $1,500. 

8r.  5.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration— 

(1)  shall,  ttirough  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop,  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove computer  and  information  services  for 
the  House,  Including  direct  computer  and 
infomation  systems  support  for  Members, 
ooDunitteeB,  sdministrative  offices,  snd 
other  governmental  entitles,  and  shall  con- 
duet  necessary  Investigations  and  studies  of 
suidi  services; 

(2)  is  autiiorized  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  under  paragraph  (1)  and  to 
expend  amounts  so  reimbursed  in  accord- 
ance with  policies  of  the  committee:  and 

(3)  is  authorised  to  provide  for  profession- 
al development  progrsms.  office  and  person- 
nel managonent  consultatlcm  services,  and 
periodic  publication  of  handbooks,  guides, 
bulletins,  snd  other  items  necessary  for  the 
House. 

Sk.  6.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  oommittee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sbc.  7.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  investigations  snd  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3,  1985,  and  ending  Imme- 
diately before  noon  on  Jantuuy  3. 1966. 

Sk.  8.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  '■ 

Mr.  GAYDOS  [during  the  reading]. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

PAXUAMEHTAHT  OIQUniT 

Mr.  DANNEliCEYER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry  in 
connection  with  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it.  

Mr.  DANNEBOTSrER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  procedure  that  is  being  talked 
about  here  now  is  adopted,  does  that 
have  the  effect  of  precluding  the  of- 
fering of  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion so  as  to  establish  a  freeze  of  this 
fundtog?        

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  that  if  the 
amendment  offered  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  prevails, 
no  further  amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gatsos]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Bir.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  BadhamI. 
the  ranking  minority  memt>er  of  the 
Suboommlttee  on  Accounts  for  pur- 
poses of  dettate  only,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  siich  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  explain  the 
committee  amendment,  I  wish  to 
thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee  for  their  hard 
woric  in  considering  each  budget  re- 
quest from  the  respective  committees. 
Attendance  at  each  of  the  sessions  was 
excellent.  As  everyone  surely  realizes, 
this  Job  is  a  thankless  one,  especially 
during  a  period  of  fiscal  restraint. 
However,  the  product  which  we 
present  to  the  House  today  has  unani- 
mous, bipartisan  support  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
The  diligent  and  thoughtful  work  of 
the  key  minority  members.  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Robekts. 
and  Mrs.  Vucaxovich  enabled  us  to 
reach  tough  but  fair  decisions  in  the 
spirit  of  reasonable  compromise.  In 
particular,  Bnx  Thomas  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  perfect  attendance  and 
discerning  analyses.  On  the  majority 
side,  Mr.  Swot,  Mr.  Folet,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  CoKLHO.  Mr.  Clat,  and  Mr. 
GEjmifsoH  are  to  be  lauded  for  their 
regular  and  effective  participation  on 
the  subcommittee. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  chairmen  and 
rahlcing  minority  members  from  the 
respective  committees  and  their  staffs. 
Their  cooperation  with  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee  enabled  us  to  evaluate 
all  the  budgetary  requests  in  a  thor- 
ough manner.  In  particular,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  following  committee 
chairmen  for  their  exteijUoiully  re- 
strained and  fiscally  sounO—budgets: 
Frahk  Amhuhuo,  JnuAH  Dixoir,  Lbb 
Hamiltoh,  James  Howard,  and  Parbeh 
MiTCHEix.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
tiers  from  those  respective  committees 
deserve  praise  for  their  support  and 
input  into  those  requests:  Bnx  Freh- 
ZEL,  FtOTD  Spehcx,  Bob  Stdmp,  Gbhb 
SiTTDER,  and  JoE  McDade. 

The  committee  ammdment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  the  product  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  over  each  committee's 
budgetary  request  with  the  exception 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Budget.  The  subcommittee's  pro- 
posed amendment  was  subsequently 
unanimously  approved  by  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
without  change.  The  sum  total  of  the 
26  budget  requests  for  1985  was 
$51,591,522.  The  total  base  authoriza- 
tion for  1984  was  $45,965,516  which  in- 
cluded an  annualized  base  authoriza- 
tion  for   the   Select   Committee   on 
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Hunger  at  $599,000.  The  total  of  the 
198S  requesta  represented  a  $5,636,006 
aggregate  increase  over  the  1984  base 
authorisation,  or  a  12.34-percent  re- 
quested increase.  From  this  amount 
the  subcommittee  cut  $3,578,317.  As  a 
result,  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides $48,013,205  for  the  1985  authori- 
zaUon.  This  figure  is  a  $2,047,689  in- 
crease over  the  1984  base  authoriza- 
tion—an increase  of  4.45  percent.  Pres- 
ently, there  exists  in  this  country,  a 
strong  public  concern  over  the  manner 
in  which  Federal  funds  are  expended. 
The  debate  is  over  both  the  size  of  the 
expenditures  and  the  priorities  for 
their  allocation.  Accordingly,  in  my 
view,  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts, 
in  constructing  the  committee  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
has  balanced  both  of  these  interests 
and  it  has.  successfully,  discharged  its 
major  responsibilities.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  ensured  that  the  committees 
of  the  House  have  adequate  funds  to 
discharge  their  legislative  and  over- 
sight responsibilities.  And.  the  sub- 
committee has  made  certain  that  this 
authorization  from  the  contingent 
fimd  of  the  House  is  both  economical 
and  prudent.  In  framing  each  commit- 
tee's authorization,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  did  not  resort  to  any 
simple  mathematical  formula,  but. 
rather,  its  guiding  principles  encom- 
passed rational  and  time-tested  poli- 
cies. These  policies  established  a  con- 
structive framework  for  evaluating 
each  committee's  budgetary  request. 
These  policies  were  as  follows: 

First,  each  commmlttee  was  deter- 
mined to  be  unique  and  considered  in- 
dividually. 

Second,  a  committee  should  make 
full  use  of  its  allotment  of  18  profes- 
sional staff  members  and  12  clerical 
staff  members  pursuant  to  clause  6  of 
House  rule  XI.  before  seeking  funds 
for  its  investigative  staff. 

Third,  increases  in  staff,  above  last 
year's  levels,  were  usually  not  allowed 
unlets  the  subcommittee  determined 
that  the  request  for  additional  staff 
was  Justified  by  a  substantially  in- 
creased work  load. 

Fourth,  in  T«*nng  its  calculations, 
the  subcommittee  used  each  commit- 
tee's 1984  authorization  as  its  base.  By 
u^ng  the  1984  authorization,  the  sub- 
committee achieves  two  objectives.  It 
makes  the  committees  more  accoimta- 
ble  to  the  Accounts  Subcommittee  by 
encouraging  the  committees  to  live 
within  their  reallocation  which  they 
report  monthly  to  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee. Additionally,  the  subcom- 
mittee avoids  penalizing  a  committee 
for  not  fully  spending  last  year's  au- 
thorization. As  we  have  emphasized 
for  the  past  5  years,  committees 
should  not  be  penalized  for  returning 
money. 

Fifth,  the  subcommittee  ensured 
that  the  authorization  approved  for 
each  committee  contained  sufficient 


fimds  to  cover  the  3.5  percent  pay 
comparability  increase,  conunonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  COLA,  which  each  com- 
mittee was  entitled  to  give  its  employ- 
ees on  January  1. 1985. 

Sixth,  the  subcommittee  provided 
sufficient  funds  to  allow  committees' 
nonpersonnel  costs  to  rise  with  infla- 
tion at  an  approximate  inflation  rate 
of  3.5  percent. 

Seventh,  on  a  committee-by-commit- 
tee basis,  the  subcommittee  considered 
the  need  for  any  additional  allowance 
to  cover  such  items  as  special  equip- 
ment problems,  increased  travel  costs, 
and  Justifiable  merit  increases. 

In  simunary  then,  through  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles,  the  total 
propoMd  authorization  for  1985  ex- 
ceeds the  1984  base  authorization  by 
4.45  percent.  Of  this  percentage  in- 
crease. 3.5  percent  represents  pay  com- 
parability increase  for  employee  sala- 
ries and  the  inflationary  adjustment 
for  nonpersonnel  costs.  The  committee 
amendment  would  authorize  an  in- 
crease of  only  0.95  percent  beyond  the 
requirements  of  pay  comparability  and 
inflation.  Thus,  the  proposed  1985  au- 
thorization, as  embodied  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  in  reality  allows 
for  a  meager  growth  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

With  regard  to  the  three  committees 
with  approved  increases  which  far 
exceed  other  committees,  the  subcom- 
mittee believes  that  these  few  larger 
than  usual  increases  are  Justified. 
First,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  confronted  with  an  exceptionally 
heavy  legislative  and  oversight  work 
load  this  year.  Given  the  broad  impor- 
tant Jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  it 
wiU  be  closely  Involved  in  the  delibera- 
tions over  many  major  domestic  issues 
facing  this  Congress,  such  as  the  defi- 
cit reduction  effort,  tax  reform,  and 
the  continual  review  of  various  com- 
pensation programs.  Based  on  an  in- 
tense review  of  this  committee's  re- 
quest. Justification,  past  record.  Juris- 
diction, and  proposed  work  load,  the 
subcommittee  concluded  that  the  re- 
quested increase  was  clearly  warrant- 
ed, if  not  essential. 

Second,  the  authorization  for  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  based  on 
a  Justifiable  need  for  additional  staff 
to  enable  this  committee  to  intensify 
its  ongoing  legislative  and  oversight 
efforts  regarding  world  arms  control 
and  related  issues  and  the  problems  of 
international  terrorism. 

Third,  the  increases  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  also  Justified 
by  a  legitimate  need  for  additional 
staff.  Historically,  this  committee  with 
its  bipartisan  staff  has  operated  with 
one  of  the  smallest  budgets  for  a 
major  standing  conunlttee. 

Finally,  on  the  subjects  of  racial  and 
sexual  discrimination  in  the  determi- 
nation of  compensation  for  committee 
employees.  I  wish  to  indicate  that  the 
provisions  of  clause  9.  House  rule  43, 


govern  such  determinations.  Enforce- 
ment of  this  clause  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  However,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts. I  and  other  subcommittee 
members  have  encouraged  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  to  review  their  compensation 
practices  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
assure  compliance  with  House  rules. 
This  encouragement  was  made  on  the 
record  during  the  hearings  on  each  in- 
dividual expense  resolution  and  in  the 
prelimiiuuy  meetings  between  the 
staff  of  the  Accounts  Subcommittee 
and  the  staff  directors  of  the  respec- 
tive committees.  It  appears  that  each 
and  every  member  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  has  indicated  by  their 
unanimous  vote  in  committee  that 
House  Resolution  100  as  submitted  to 
the  full  House,  although  not  perfect. 
is  fiscally  responsible  and  fair  and  eq- 
uitable. The  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  body  through  its  committee 
system  will  be  able  to  effectively  and 
adequately  discharge  its  constitutional 
obligations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consmne. 

In  addition  to  this  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  words:  namely,  that  the  Re- 
publican conference  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  call  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  statutory  staff  before  investiga- 
tive staff  was  hired  and  selected,  that 
we  would  move  to  a  freeze  of  expendi- 
tures for  committees,  and  that  we 
would  move  toward  a  more  equitable 
relationship  numerically  between  mi- 
nority and  majority  staff. 

I  will  have  to  say  that  that  was  a  res- 
olution that  does  express  the  feeling 
and  the  will  of  the  minority  party  of 
this  body.  I  will  have  to  say  that  as  an 
individual  Member  caught  in  between 
the  fiscal  restraint  which  my  party 
calls  for  and  the  real  world  in  which 
we  live,  controlled  by  the  majority 
party  in  this  body,  I  think  we  came  as 
close  as  possible  to  realizing  those 
gcMtls.  understanding  the  exigencies  of 
the  political  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  would  hope,  looking  forward  to 
next  year,  that  we  will  have  an  abso- 
lute freeze  and  we  wiU  go  to  a  better 
ratio  and  relationship  between  the 
parties.  But  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  this  year  because  it  is  a 
quantum  leap  over  anything  we  have 
done  in  the  past  as  far  as  bringing 
equity  and  fiscal  restraint  into  the 
huge  staffing  situation  that  confronts 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  these 
lean  times  of  Government  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  oppoitumty  to  compliment  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  t*ennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos] 
on  his  spl^dld  Job  as  the  new  chair- 
man of  t^e  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts. Thiat  chairmanship  Is  not  an 
enviable  post.  We  hear  good  and 
strong  arnunents  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing most  budgets  at  a  time  when  we 
would  all  like  to  curb  spending  and 
prove  we  are  dedicated  to  solving  the 
deficit  projtilem.  It  is  my  assumption 
that  there  will  be  even  stronger  pres- 
sure to  freeze  spending  next  year.  We 
can  speculate  as  to  which  major  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Govemment  will 
be  frozen,  but  spending  for  the  inter- 
nal operations  of  the  Congress  will  be 
closely  mohltored.  In  this  year's  reso- 
lution, the  subcommittee  did  allow  for 
a  modest  Increase  for  most  commit- 
tees. The  Increase  is  in  part  a  reflec- 
tion of  ttie  President's  Executive 
Order  No.  0.2496  which  required  a  3.5- 
percent  salary  adjustment  for  most  ex- 
ecutive branch  employees.  The  sub- 
committee |  applied  this  same  amount 
for  most  committee  employee  salaries. 
In  addition,  we  provided  moneys  to 
those  comiiittees  with  specific  needs, 
such  as  updating  equipment  capability 
or  filling  sliaf f  vacancies. 

Overall,  'we  on  the  subcommittee, 
with  the  careful  guidance  of  Mr. 
Gatdos.  plid  close  attention  to  each 
budget  an4  held  spending  down  wher- 
ever we  cculd.  I  might  add  here  that 
we  particularly  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  House  lAdminlstration's  full  com- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  AimxTiizio,  for 
offering  a  budget  of  zero  growth.  In 
doing  so,  and  in  freezing  the  budget  of 
the  House  Information  Systems,  he 
proves  that  he  is  dedicated  to  follow- 
ing the  model  of  fiscal  restraint  initi- 
ated by  dur  former  chairman.  Gus 
Hawkhts  0f  California.  We  also  wel- 
comed the'  zero  growth  budget  of  the 
Committer  on  Public  Works  and 
Transport4tion. 

Total  co4unittee  budget  requests  for 
1985  amouhted  to  $51,591,622.  which  is 
12.2  percent  over  total  1984  authoriza- 
tion. Of  the  total  requested  amount, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts 
worked  long  and  hard  to  trim 
$3,578.317 !  off  of  those  budgets  and 
came  up  With  a  figure  only  4.45  per- 
cent over  1984's  authorization,  for  a 
total  of  $48,013,205.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  fellow  subcommittee  members  for 
their  cl064  and  careful  consideration 
during  thi$  funding  cycle,  and  I  urge 
all  Members  of  this  body  to  support 
the  resolution  before  us  now. 

D  1130 

Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr,^  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  ta  the  distingiilshed  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  jAmnrnziol.  for  purposes  of 
debate  onl  f. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Accoimts 
Subcommittee  for  yielding  some  of  his 
time  to  me.  Chairman  Gayix>s.  Bob 
Baoham.  and  Bill  Thomas,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee,  are  to  be  commended 
for  proposing  a  budget  for  the  commit- 
tee's Investigative  activities  which  is 
only  4.45  percent  above  last  year's  au- 
thorized level.  This  small  percentage 
Increase  was  achieved  despite  the  fact 
that  two  large  committees— Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs— were 
granted  increases  in  the  range  of  15 
percent,  based  on  a  clear  and  convinc- 
ing show  of  the  need  to  increase  their 
staff  sizes.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  considers  complex  tax 
policy,  had  to  be  funded  at  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  level  as  well  because  of 
the  prior  history  of  frugality  by  Chair- 
man RosTENKOwsKi,  coupled  with  the 
need  to  modernize  their  office  equip- 
ment. All  of  the  committees  had  to  be 
scrutinized  in  the  strictest  possible 
manner  in  order  to  arrive  a  the  4.45 
percent  overall  percentage  increase  in 
authorization  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee. 

As  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  I  felt  that  it 
was  my  obligation  this  year  to  helps 
the  Accounts  Subcommittee  in  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  recommending  an  ade- 
quate budget  in  the  present  environ- 
ment of  fiscal  austerity.  Therefore,  I 
proposed  to  freeze  the  budget  for  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
as  well  as  the  budget  for  the  House  In- 
formation Sjrstems  [HIS]  at  1984  au- 
thorized levels.  It  was  especially  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  freeze  the  HIS  budget 
because  of  their  constantly  expanding 
workload  due  to  increased  popularity 
with  the  Members.  However,  I  was  de- 
termined to  set  an  example  for  the 
other  committee  chairmen,  so  that 
they  might  more  easily  accept  the 
frugal  budget  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Ac- 
counts Sut>committee  for  recommend- 
ing that  we  continue  to  use  an  omni- 
bus resolution  for  the  funding  of 
House  committees.  As  chairman  of  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee  for  the  past  4 
years,  during  which  it  was  developed.  I 
found  it  to  be  a  useful  funding  vehicle. 
I  can  state  with  pride  that  only  one 
supplonental  request  from  a  commit- 
tee was  received  while  I  was  chairman 
of  Accounts  and  that  notable  excep- 
tion was  from  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Gatsos  is 
continuing  the  tradition  of  frugality 
and  no  supplementals  which  I  tried  to 
establish  as  chairman  of  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee.  Our  obligation,  as  we 
have  both  interpreted  it.  is  to  see  that 
the  committees  of  the  House  have  ade- 
quate funds  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities, while  making  certain  that 


expenditiu-es    from    the    contingent 
fimd  are  both  wise  and  economical. 

Chairman  Gatdos.  Bnx  Thomas. 
and  Bob  Baoham  of  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee—as well  as  Bill  Fhchzel. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  work  in  help- 
ing to  make  this  bill  a  success  through 
a  bipartisan  effort  which  was  support- 
ed unanimously  by  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Bir.  ^>eaker.  I  urge  a  yea  vote,  and  I 
jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  repeat  what 
has  been  said  about  the  internal  con- 
struction of  the  resolution. 

I  would  note  that,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  there  was  very  strong  and  sharp 
disagreement  over  which  committees 
ought  to  get  which  amoimts  of  money, 
and  it  was  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere 
which  I  can  only  commend  in  terms  of 
being  a  responsible  one  in  terms  of  a 
dialog  between  the  majority  and  the 
minority. 

Primary  credit  I  believe  is  due  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gatdos].  because  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  choices,  sometimes 
very  difficult  choices,  were  discussed 
was  always  one  of  a  professional  re- 
spect for  either  side  or  the  subject 
matter.  It  was  not  easy  to  bring  in  this 
resolution  at  its  current  leveL 

Most  Members  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  significant  increases  in  tele- 
phone costs,  to  Just  cite  one  specific 
budget  category,  which  is  affecting 
their  offices  and  affects  the  commit- 
tees as  well. 

We  could  go  on  and  cite  item  by  item 
the  difficult  decisions  that  needed  to 
be  made.  But  the  short  statement  that 
needs  to  be  made  is  that  if  anyone 
feels  that  taking  the  3.5-percent  salary 
increase  and  allowing  less  than  1  per- 
cent increase  above  that  salary  in- 
crease is  profligate.  I  wish  they  would 
sit  down  and  listen  to  the  discussions 
that  are  carried  on,  and  not  drop  in 
once  when  your  particular  committee, 
your  favorite,  is  being  heard  so  that 
you  can  lobby  for  it:  but  sit  down  day 
after  day  and  begin  to  make  some 
comparisons  between  the  committee 
requests  and  begin  to  make  some  of 
the  difficult  choices  as  to  who  gets 
what  or  who  does  not  get  what. 

In  that  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  end  by  commending  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Aif- 
NUNZio.  because  he  did  set  an  example 
by  asking  for  zero  increases  for  House 
Administration  Committee  and  zero 
increase  for  the  House  Information 
Systems. 
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However.  I  want  to  urge  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  that  al- 
though this  is  a  good  example-setting 
procedure,  I  do  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  overcompenaate  in  the 
direction  of  setting  examples  at  the 
expenaea  of  carrying  out  the  full 
duties  and  fimctions  of  this  very  im- 
portant committee. 

I  know  this  to  be  the  case  this  year. 
I  do  believe  that  the  example  that  this 
full  committee  has  set  has  changed 
the  spending  patterns  of  other  com- 
mittees. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  on 
this  committee,  primarily  because  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  work  is  one 
that  I  think'  should  pervade  all  com- 
mittees and  that  is  that  although  the 
decisions  made  are  oftentimes  parti- 
san, the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  made  are  extremely  professional. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  0ATD08.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  gentle- 
man   from    Maryland,    Mr.    Parrkh 

MiTCHBX. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  too 
want  to  urge  support  for  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Tou  Imow,  from  time  to  time  we  get 
all  kinds  of  letters  and  telephone  calls 
saying.  "Why  doesn't  the  Congress 
take  the  lead  in  setting  an  example  by 
reducing  spending?"  I  think  here  we 
have  a  clear-cut  illustration  that  the 
Congress  is  indeed  willing  to  take  lead 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

As  chairman  of  a  committee  I  am 
not  happy  with  what  I  have  got:  I  can 
always  use  more.  But  under  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  cmnmlttee,  we  have 
gone  along  with  what  I  think  is  a  re- 
qKxisible.  sensible  reaction  to  the  pre- 
vailing rllm^t^  with  concern  about  the 
deficit  and  other  problems.  It  may 
well  be,  and  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  full  chairman  and  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  that  in  an  extreme 
emergency  with  a  committee  we  can 
come  in  for  supplemental  requests.  I 
have  also  been  advised  that  it  would 
have  to  be  a  really  extreme  emergen- 
cy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  kind  of  safe- 
guard I  am  perfectly  wUling  to  stand 
here  before  you  today  and  urge  your 
support  for  the  resolution.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible action  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  oranmittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

a  1130 

Ux.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
%yiaii  Business  Administration  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  congratulate  him 
for  his  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  budg- 


etary amount  that  we  finally  arrived 
at.  He  has  been  most  cooperative,  and 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportimlty  to  state,  for  a  matter  of 
record,  the  cooperative  nature  of  all  of 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
chairmen  when  they  appeared  before 
the  committee:  the  type  of  requests 
that  they  made,  and  their  reasonable- 
ness, absolute  reasonableness  of  their 
response  to  our  problem  generally  and 
in  the  comparison  of  all  committee  re- 
quests before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  of  the  full  committee. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  a  member  of  the 
tail  committee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [BCs.  Oakak],  who  has  attended 
practically  every  one  of  the  hearings 
that  we  had  and  has  been  such  a  valu- 
able member  in  our  final  disposition  of 
the  various,  very  difficult  budget  cuts 
we  had  to  make. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  as  weU,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnnrzio].  who  did 
set  a  strong  example  and  who  was 
always  watching  over  our  proceedings 
whether  he  was  at  the  hearing  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  express 
strong  support  for  House  Resolution 
100  which  provides  funds  for  the 
standing  and  select  committees  of  the 
House  in  the  first  session  of  the  99th 
Congress.  I  also  want  to  compliment 
Chairman  Oatdos  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accoimts 
for  their  fine  work  and  expeditious 
handling  of  this  omnibus  primary  ex- 
pense resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  preparing  for  legisla- 
tive action  on  House  Resolution  100. 
Chairman  Oatoos  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion endeavored  to  ensure  that  each 
committee  has  adequate  fimds  to  con- 
duct its  legislative  and  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. Furthermore,  in  meet- 
ing this  goal,  the  committee  acted  in  a 
fair,  bipartisan,  and  efficient  manner. 

It  Is  also  Important.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
recognize  that  the  committees  of  the 
House  are  operating  frugally,  despite 
their  overwhelming  workloads.  A  1985 
budget  authorization  of  only  4.45  per- 
cent over  the  1984  authorization  is 
proof  that  the  committees  are  very 
concerned  about  being  cost  conscious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pay  equity  for  congres- 
sional employees  has  been  and  is  a 
major  concern  for  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts. Mr.  Oatoos.  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  efforts  to  remind  each  com- 
mittee to  address  itself  to  clause  9  of 
House  Rule  43.  which  governs  the  con- 
duct of  all  House  Members  relative  to, 
among  other  types  of  discrimination, 
sex-baaed  wage  discrimination.  Fur- 
thermore, Chairman  Oatdos  has  re- 
minded us  that  Infractions  of  this  rule 
should  be  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  the 


committee  with  Jurisdiction  over  this 
matter. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
offer  my  strong  support  for  Chairman 
Oaydos'  encouragement  to  the  com- 
mittees to  continually  review  their 
compensation  practices  to  ensure  that 
women  and  minorities  are  not  being 
discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  essential  that  we 
constantly  monitor  our  compensation 
practices  to  ensure  that  wages  are  set 
fairly  and  equitably. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 100. 

Bfr.  BADHAM.  May  I  inquire,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining,  and  on  each  side? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baobam]  has  22 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Oatdos]  has 
10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Ux.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Idr.  DAinrnanrsR]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution, 
and  I  do  so  at  the  outset  by  saying  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  work  prod- 
uct of  Mr.  Oatdos  and  Mr.  Ainnmzio. 
as  chairmen  of  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee. 

There  has  been  a  real  improvement 
in  the  growth  of  funding  for  commit- 
tees In  the  House  in  the  6  years  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  here. 
When  I  first  came  here  In  1979,  fund- 
ing for  committees.  Investigative  staff, 
was  rising  at  10  or  15  percent  per  year. 
It  was  truly  out  of  control. 

This  work  product  this  year  I  think 
is  a  modest  growth  of  some  4.45  per- 
cent, when  you  compare  authorization 
to  authorization,  but  as  we  all  know, 
that  Is  not  the  real  figure  to  compare. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  comparison  of 
what  the  Increase  in  this  resolution  Is 
authori^ng  over  what  took  place  in 
calendar  year  1984.  because  that  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  the  data 
shows  that  we  spent  for  Investigative 
staff  in  1984  calendar  year,  $43,271,000 
plus. 

The  authorization  is  for  $48,013,000. 
Now.  that  Is  an  increase  of  $4,742,000 
plus.  That  is  a  little  better  than  a  10- 
percent  Increase  in  1  year  that  we  will 
be  authorizing  the  committees  of  this 
House  to  expand  over  what  was  spent 
last  year. 

Now  let  us  think  about  that  for  a 
moment.  This  House,  before  the  next 
2  months,  is  going  to  be  taking  up  a 
form  of  a  spending  freeze  for  anyone 
receiving  money  from  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Now  let  us  think  about  that:  We  are 
going  to  suggest  to  the  country  that 
whatever  amount  of  money  you  got  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  that  Is  the  amount 
you  are  going  to  get  in  1986.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  going  to  raise  you. 
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we  are  not  going  to  cut  you;  we  are 
Just  going  tb  hold  you  where  you  are. 

There  is|  an  element  that  mm 
through  th|e  gauntlet  of  human  af- 
fairs, particularly  when  it  oomes  to 
govemmentl  We,  in  Anclo4axon  Juris- 
prudence and  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
have  a  tenancy  to  exhibit  from  time 
to  time  the;  old  adage.  "The  king  can 
do  no  wron4-" 

Everybody  has  to  do  something,  but 
do  not  malQe  it  applicable  to  me.  the 
Idng,  because  you  see,  we  are  different. 
We  have  a  different  drumbeat  as  we 
wander  through  life.  And  that  is  what 
this  whole  tbing  is  all  about. 

We  are  go^  to  suggest  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  they  have  a  freeze  on 
what  they  get.  We  do  not  want  to 
make  it  apf  licable  to  ourselves  and  I 
am  saddenefd  by  that;  I  would  like  to 
offer  an  a|nendment  to  reduce  the 
level  of  spending  so  that  it  would  be  a 
freeze;  that  is,  what  we  qiend  in  1985 
would  be  no  more  than  1984.  Under 
the  rules  utider  which  this  resolution 
is  presented  that  amendment  is  not  in 
order.  A  niotion  to  commit  with  in- 
structions ^  not  in  order  because  of 
the  procedure  under  which  it  is 
brought  to  the  floor;  it  is  broui^t  to 
the  floor  under  this  procedure,  quite 
frankly,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
Member  f  n|m  tilting  the  system  so  as 
to  give  accountability  to  taxpayers  as 
to  what  we  \xe  doing  with  the  steward- 
ship of  pow«r  in  this  body.  It  hides  the 
ability  of  takpayers  to  find  out  how  we 
are  improvlhg  or  increasing  the  mend- 
ing. 

I  am  saddfened  to  see  that  by  my  col- 
leagues. paHiculvly  In  this  year  of 
freeze,  and;  I  would  hope  that  we  in 
our  wisdom  i  would  vote  no  on  this  reso- 
lution and  manifest  to  the  committee, 
notwithstanding  the  work  that  they 
have  done,  that  we  should  be  consist- 
ent with  What  we  are  asking  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  to  do. 

Mr.  OAYIXXS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  {the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ulinoik  [Mr.  Rosxbikowski]. 

Mr.  ROS^IENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  s*y  at  the  outset  that  I  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  both  the 
chairman  of  the  fuU  c(»nmlttee  and 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman froii  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnnizio]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Oatdos]  respectively,  and  all  the 
Members  for  the  patioioe  with  which 
they  have  considered  the  problems 
that  those  of  us  that  have  tried  to  be 
frugal  over  a  period  of  jrears  face. 

Mr.  SptMiker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  100.  the  committee 
funding  resolution. 

In  the  4  years  that  I  have  been 
chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  the 
committee'i  budgiet  has  increased  a 
total  of  7  percent:  from  $2,252  million 
authorized  tn  1981  to  $2,410  million  in 
1984.  This  Is  less  than  a  2-percent  in- 
crease per  year. 
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Tlili  year's  budget  has  been  devel- 
oped as  carefully  and  frugally  as  in 
inevious  years.  However,  because  of 
our  expanded  wotk.  load,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Ways  and  Means  budget 
be  increased  by  a  larger  amount  than 
in  previous  years. 

Tou  are  aware  of  the  aoo^e  and  im- 
portance of  the  programs  under  Ways 
and  Means  Jurisdiction.  The  tax. 
trade.  Social  Security.  Medicare,  tm- 
employment  compensation,  and  public 
anictaace  programs  we  oversee  are 
critical  to  the  operation  of  the  overall 
economy  as  well  as  the  budget  of  every 
individual  family. 

This  year  we  have  an  extremely 
heavy  le^slative  and  oversight  sched- 
ule, which  includes  fundamental  tax 
reform,  major  reductions  in  the  Medi- 
care Program  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  as  well  as  important 
trade,  unemployment  compensation, 
and  other  matters. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  large 
number  of  bills  referred  to  Ways  and 
Meuu.  and  to  adequately  f  ulf  iU  our 
legislative  responsibilities,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  our  budget  be  increased  to 
allow  for  additional  staff  and  the  up- 
grading of  our  computer  equipment. 

Historically.  Ways  and  Means  has 
operated  with  a  smaller  staff  than 
might  be  expected  from  our  diverse 
and  broad  Jurisdiction,  and  we  intend 
to  continue  to  function  with  a  mini- 
mum number  of  qualified  staff.  For 
example,  we  anticipate  98  staff  mem- 
bers this  year  compared  to  95  in  1978 
and  97  in  1979. 

We  also  need  to  improve  our  OHn- 
puter  ci4>ability.  We  have  lagged 
behind  other  committees  in  this.  It  is 
now  absolutely  necessary  that  we  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  informa- 
tion management  capabilities. 

Our  budget  was  developed  carefully 
and  with  bipartisan  cooperation.  It  is  a 
conservative,  realistic  budget  that  was 
an>roved  by  the  committee  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
funding  resolution  that  is  before  them 
today. 
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Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Schaxfkr]. 

Mr.  SCHAEFE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  sent  a  letter  to  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  requesting  their  support 
of  an  across-the-board  budget  freeze. 
No  sooner  will  they  receive  these  let- 
ters than  they  will  be  asked  to  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  budget  for  House 
committee  expenses.  I  now  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  make  the  following  deci- 
sion: will  we  lead  the  way  toward  fiscal 
responsibility  or  continue  to  increase 
spending  for  our  own  overstaffed,  un- 
derrepresentative  committees? 

Gttie  year  ago,  the  House  ^proved  a 
4-pereent  Increase  In  committee  ex- 
penditures. Despite  this  being  signifi- 


cantly less  than  what  the  oonunltteei 
requested,  it  far  exceeded  their  actual 
1984  expenditures.  In  fact,  if  we  were 
to  freeze  their  budget  at  last  year's 
level,  committees  could  increase 
spending  by  over  $2Vi  million  this  year 
and  still  remain  within  their  restric- 
tions. Tet  today,  with  a  massive  deficit 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  our  econo- 
my, we  are  asiced  to  allow  our  conunit- 
tees  to  mend  $4.7  million  more  tlian 
they  did  in  1984.  Mr.  ^leaker.  if  we 
are  unable  to  control  qpending  in  our 
own  committees,  how  can  we  expect  to 
do  so  with  the  budget  of  the  United 
States? 

Not  only  are  the  committees  ovw- 
budgeted,  they  are  not  representative. 
While  holding  42  percent  of  the  seats 
in  the  full  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Rmublicans  hold  no  more  than 
31  percent  of  the  staff  positions  in  any 
committee.  The  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  whose  recommenda- 
tion we  are  vottaig  on  today,  has  a  staff 
of  47  with  4  members  on  minority 
staff.  They  are  by  no  means  the  excep- 
tion. The  minority  party  held  only  20 
percent  of  the  committee  staff  posi- 
tions in  1984. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  nay 
on  this  resolution  and  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question. 

MX.  OATDOa  Mr.  £4)eaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Swirx].  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

BSr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee  for  presiding  over  diffi- 
cult deliberatimis  which  resulted  in  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  committees' 
studies  and  investigations  which  is  a 
mere  4.45-percent  increase  over  1984 
levels.  As  other  Memliers  have  previ- 
ously indicated,  this  task  was  made 
even  more  difficult  because  three  large 
committees  requested  and  received  in- 
creases i^jproaching  and  exceeding  15 
percent  over  last  year's  levels.  The  re- 
quests submitted  by  these  three  com- 
mittees were  analyzed  in  the  most  con- 
servative possible  maimer,  but  it  was 
determined  that,  in  each  instance,  the 
large  increase  was  warranted  by  a 
clear  and  convincing  demonstration  of 
need. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  if  you  subtract  the  three 
committees  who  received  the  largest 
increases  due  to  extenuating  circum- 
stances, from  the  computation,  the  re- 
maining committees  received  an  aggre- 
gate percentage  increase  which  was 
much  lower  than  the  4.45-percent 
benchmark.  Excluding  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ways  and 
Means,  the  remaining  committees  and 
HIS  received  funds  which  were  only 
2.49  percent  over  last  year's  author- 
ized level. 
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6ome  of  the  credit  for  achieving  this 
surprlsiiicly  low  aggregate  Increase 
must  go  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Mr.  Amnnmo.  He  had  the  courage  to 
freese  House  Administration  and  HIS 
at  last  year's  authorized  levels.  These 
freeMS  gave  the  Accounts  Subcommit- 
tee the  leeway  to  help  other  commit- 
tee chairmen  who.  also,  had  good  rea- 
sons for  the  substantial  increases, 
which  they  requested. 

However,  it  was  Chairman  Oatsos, 
who  by  applying  the  strictest  possible 
scrutiny  in  an  even-handed  manner, 
allowed  us  to  reach  the  low  total  per- 
centage of  4.45  percent.  Congratula- 
tions. Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
RacoKO.  my  calculations  which  demon- 
strate that  by  subtracting  the  "big 
three"  from  the  computations,  the 
total  aggregate  percentage  increase  for 
the  remaining  committees  is  only  2.49 
percent  over  1984  authorized  levels. 

StatUtiet— projected  1915  committee  fund- 
ing (excluding  Armed  Service*.  Foreign  A/- 
Jain,  and  Way  and  Meant) 

19M  authorfataUon.  ex- 
dudlnc  HIS.  Armed 
Servicea.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Ways  and 
Means $3l.8»9.l79 

HIS  1964  authorization S.130.578 


Total.  1984  authori- 


40.019.751 


1986  projected  authoriza- 
tion, excluding  HIS. 
Armed  Services.  Foreign 
Affairs,   and  Ways  and 


Keana  

32.896.822 

HIS     1984     authorizaUon 

with  0-percent  Increase ... 

8.120.578 

Total.  1988  projected 

authorization 

41.017.400 

Total.  1985  iwojected  au- 

tboriiatlon.       excluding 

Armed  Services.  Foreign 

Affairs,  and  Ways  and 

Means 

41.017.400 

L^B    1984    authorisation. 

excluding   Armed    Serv- 

ices. Foreign  Affairs,  and 

Ways  and  Means — 

40.019.751 

1985  projected  In- 
crease, excluding 
Armed  Servloes. 
Foreign  Affaln. 
and      Ways      and 

Means '  997.649 

>  Total  rcprcMBU  ui  tncr—M  of  a.4*  pereenL 

Mr.  BADHAM.  BIr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  CoblsI. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come,  it  seems  to  me.  for  us  to  ex- 
ercise discipline.  We  are  prone  to  cloak 
ourselves  with  immunity.  We  are 
prone  to  impose  a  less  severe  standard 
to  ourselves  than  we  apply  to  taxpay- 
ers generally  and  I  think  this  Is  made 
Uluminatingly  clear  with  the  proposal 
presently  before  us. 


Many  of  my  colleagues.  I  believe,  are 
afraid  to  vote  "no."  They  fear  touch- 
ing the  "no"  button. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  my  "no"  button  activates  very 
readily.  And  I  do  not  suggest  that  we 
should  vote  "no"  on  every  issue  that 
waltzes  through  this  floor.  But  some- 
times we  must  exercise  discipline  and 
we  must  be  willing  to  vote  "no."  I 
think  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  my 
colleagues  to  try  the  "no"  button  who 
may  not  have  tried  it  before. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  it  now. 
Try  it.  you  may  like  it. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.^swzsL]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,.!  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  100. 1  un- 
derstand that  for  a  lot  of  Members 
any  kind  of  increase  in  committee 
funding  is  too  much  of  an  increase. 
And  certainly  if  I  did  not  serve  on  this 
committee  I  would  feel  the  same.  I  can 
closely  identify  with  the  sentiments  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DAmmcxml. 

If  I  were  King  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease: there  would  be  substantial  de- 

But  this  is  the  real  world  and  I  am 
not  King.  Our  majority  must  deal  with 
its  Members  who  have  to  nm  commit- 
tees. The  majority  is  charged  with 
bringing  out  a  program.  Those  of  us 
who  believe  in  reductions  are  clearly 
in  the  minority  in  the  committees  as 
we  are  in  this  House. 

Therefore,  the  minority  on  this  com- 
mittee decided  that,  overall,  ours  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  Interests 
would  be  best  served  by  cooperating 
closely  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  itSx.  Ainnmzio]  and  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Bdr.  OatdosJ. 

Our  confidence  in  these  two  gentle- 
men was  not  misplaced.  They  did.  I  be- 
lieve, an  extraordinary  Job  of  trying  to 
hold  back  increases.  Those  increases 
were  requested  by  committee  chair- 
men who  presented  them  in  good  faith 
because  they  believed  they  had  signifi- 
cant things  to  do  which  required  addi- 
tional staff  and  additional  expense 
money. 
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Nevertheless,  the  committee  and  its 
subcommittee  reduced  the  request  of 
the  committee  chairmen  by  about  two- 
thirds  and  have  brought  to  you  an  in- 
crease of  less  than  4V^  percent  out  of 
an  increase  request  list  of  about  12 
percent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  get  a  lot  of 
credit  for  reducing  aspirations.  We 
really  should  get  credit  only  for  reduc- 
ing expenditures. 

Nevertheless,  for  this  committee,  it 
was  quite  an  achievement. 

I  would,  however,  introduce  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  of  what  I 


call  total  committee  expenses.  It  in- 
cludes both  the  committee  expenses 
that  are  authorized  in  this  bill,  plus 
the  statutory  staff  salaries  and  the 
committee  expenses  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

All  together  in  1984,  total  House 
committee  expenses  amounted  to 
about  $86  million. 

So  when  you  are  looking  at  t. 
thorization  before  you.  House  Rt:^»>.u- 
tion  100,  you  are  really  talking  about 
half  of  what  the  committees  of  this 
Congress  spend. 
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I  would  also  remind  you  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  chewing  up  $8iB  million  of  the 
toucpayers'  hard-earned  money,  our 
committees  employ  over  2.000  people 
to  do  our  work.  I  think  there  is  sub- 
sUmtial  question,  as  a  number  of 
Members  have  raised  here  today,  as  to 
whether  aU  of  those  employees  and  all 
of  those  dollars  (ure  reodly  needed. 

I  would  like  to  follow  some  of  the 
other  speakers  in  suggesting  that  the 
honor  roll  this  year  ought  to  be 
headed  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  House  Informa- 
tion Systems  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Those  three  committees 
brought  in  zero  increase  budgets.  They 


asked  for  the  same  authorization  as 
they  had  rooeived  last  year. 

This  is  hn  old  tradition  for  the 
House  Adniinistratlon  Committee,  but 
it  is  a  heariwarming  show  of  frugality 
and  accountability  by  the  chaimwn 
and  ranldiig  member  of  our  Public 
Works  CoiAmittee.  for  which  I  thomk 
them. 

The  big  spender,  of  course,  is  still 
the  An>rbpriations  Committee.  In 
1984  it  managed  to  spend  more  than 
$10  mlllioii  to  do  its  work.  That  $10 
million  enabled  them  to  bring  us  a  def- 
icit of  over  |$200  billion. 

The  next  largest  spender  was  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Ccmimlttee. 
which  speiit  more  than  $6  million,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Budget  Ccnnmlttee.  at 
$4.5  millioiL  And  their  open  handed- 
ness is  pro^bly  even  exceeded  by  the 
Rules  Conlmittee.  which  has  a  smaU 
total  expense  but  which  has  a  differ- 
ent kind  ofimisslon  in  this  House. 

We  did  g^t  sutwtantial  increases  to 
certain  committees.  I  think  the  in- 
crease to  ^e  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee ha6  been  well  detafled.  The 
Foreign  AjQrairs  Committee,  which  has 
been  platel^ued  for  the  last  couple  of 
years,  wanted  to  do  some  work  in  ter- 
rorism. W6  thought  it  was  Justified. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  cre- 
ated a  newisubcommittee.  It  has  a  new 
cludrman  (n  whom  all  the  Members 
have  confidence,  and  it  has  a  big  Job 
trying  to  monitor  arms  control.  We 
thought  it  I  needed  some  more  money, 
too. 

BCr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  the  king  I 
would  hav^  brought  forward  a  much 
smaller  resolution.  Nevertheless.  I 
have  to  cimmend  the  majority,  the 
chairman  bf  the  committee  and  the 
ch(drman  \ot  the  subcommittee,  for 
having  doile  I  think  as  good  a  Job  as 
could  be  ,  done  \mder  the  circum- 
stances. And  I  commend  also  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  subcommittee  who 
did  the  nitty-gritty  work  of  shaving 
tenths  of  percentage  points  and  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  wherever  they  could 
find  themJ 

I  do  noti  blame  those  Members  who 
are  committed  to  a  freeie  and  see  fit 
to  vote  against  this  resolution.  Rather. 
I  sympat^ze  with  them.  However,  in 
honor  of  Wie  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee and  particularly  its  leaders,  I 
(un  going  to  vote  for  the  resolution 
and  I  suggest  that  others  probably 
should  do  to  too. 

Those  who  wish  to  freese  or  cut  the 
budget  wilt  have  other  opportunities  if 
they  wish7f  or  splendid  deeds  when  the 
legislative  iappropriation  comes  to  this 
House.  I  iwould  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  ipproprlation  is  a  more  ap- 
propriate iaiget. 

Mr.  BAl|>HAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  backithe  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  toi  the  gentlonan  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Carper]. 


Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  begin  my  brief  remarks  by  com- 
mending the  House  Administration 
Cinunittee  for  presenting  us  with  an 
authorization  bill  that  calls  for  greater 
restraint  in  spending  on  our  commit- 
tees than  the  House  has  adopted  in 
some  time.  The  proposal  takes  us  half- 
way to  an  absolute  freeze  or  spending 
in  this  area;  I  only  wish  we  had  made 
it  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Later  today,  many  of  us  will  stand  in 
this  Chamber  and  remind  our  col- 
leagues of  the  need  to  restrain  Penta- 
gon spending— in  essence,  to  freeze  it. 
Later  this  year,  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  as  a  body  to  consider  a  whole 
host  of  nondefense  programs  and  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  restrain 
spending  in  each  of  than,  to  freeze 
spending  or,  perhaps,  to  accept  some 
cuts  in  those  programs.  Among  these 
programs  are  ones  dealing  with  agri- 
culture, nutrition,  education,  health 
care,  and  mass  transit. 

I  teoOize  full  weU  that  a  $2  miUion 
increase  in  this  authorization  for 
House  committees  does  not.  at  first 
glance,  amount  to  much  at  all.  We 
spend  that  much  as  a  Government  in 
less  than  the  time  that  I  am  speaking 
today.  However.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  send  the  rest  of  the  Nation  a 
consistent  signal  that  we  are  serious 
nbout  reducing  deficits  by  restraining 
spen<ling  across  the  board,  all  spend- 
ing, including  that  which  is  required 
to  operate  one  own  committees.  We 
are  this  Nation's  leaders,  and  we  lead, 
at  least  in  part,  by  our  example.  By 
approving  today  even  this  modest  in- 
crease, I  am  not  sure  we  are  setting 
the  best  example,  nor  are  we  sending 
the  right  signial  to  all  those  people 
whose  programs  may  later  be  frossen 
or  reduced.  As  a  result,  I  must  reluc- 
tantly vote  against  this  proposal. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  iMck  the  balance  of  my  time,  I 
would  like  to  very  hurriedly  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  want  to  remind  all  of 
the  Members  that  this  came  out  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  resolution  before 
you.  100  percent,  not  one  dissenter. 
Usually,  as  the  nature  of  things  occur, 
there  is  always  one  or  two  individuals 
who  have  their  own  ideas.  This  was 
100  percent.  And  when  it  came  before 
the  full  committee,  every  Member, 
unanimously,  both  sides,  voted  that 
this  resolution  and  the  accompanying 
amendment  be  reported  to  this  House. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  compari- 
son between  the  Pay  Comparability 
Act  and  the  inflationary  aspect  of  it.  I 
Just  vaake  that  simple  observation. 

Follow  the  committee  and  you 
cannot  go  wrong. 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
and  the  Accoimts  Subcommittee  on 
their  efforts  to  substantially  reduce 
the  requests  that  were  made  of  them. 


It's  my  understanding  that  committee 
requests  came  in  about  12  peromt  over 
last  year's  authorization  level,  and  this 
resolution  manages  to  hold  those  in- 
creases to  (tfound  4.4  percent. 

It's  always  difficult  to  say  "no"  to 
your  colleagues,  especially  if  they 
wear  the  hats  of  committee  chairmen. 
So  our  colleagues  on  House  Adminis- 
tration have  done  a  good  Job  under 
difficult  circumstances.  But.  I  would 
respectfully  submit  that  they  havent 
gone  far  enough  and  the  rest  is  up  to 
us.  A  lot  more  pruning  has  to  be  done 
around  this  House. 

We  have  yet  to  face  up  to  what 
really  needs  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  (uitomatic  spend- 
ing increases,  first  with  a  freeze,  and 
then  with  actual  reductions.  Our  Re- 
publican conference  this  year  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  freeze  in 
committee  spending  at  last  year's 
leveL  I  don't  think  that's  unreason- 
able. In  fact,  I  think  it's  imperative  if 
we  are  going  to  impose  such  freezes  on 
other  sectors  of  our  society  in  our  defi- 
cit reduction  efforts. 

What  kind  of  example  are  we  setting 
if  we  in  the  Ccmgress  cant  even  hold 
our  own  spending  to  last  year's  level? 
How  can  we  expect  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry  to  take  us  seriously  if  we  don't 
take  ourselves  seriously? 

But,  more  than  fiscal  discipline  is  at 
issue  here.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  House  would  actually 
function  better  if  we  cut  back  on  com- 
mittee funding,  and  with  it  the 
number  of  subcommittees,  assign- 
ments, and  staff.  We've  made  too 
much  work  for  ourselves,  and.  as  a 
result,  we  do  very  little  woi^  welL 

Consider  the  fact  that  over  the  last 
decade  the  number  of  subcommittees 
has  increased  from  119  to  147— «  23- 
peroent  incre(we— and  the  number  of 
committee  staff  has  b(dlo<nied  from 
over  800  to  over  1.700— better  than 
100-percent  increase.  And  yet.  in  the 
98th  Congress  our  committees  report- 
ed approximately  20  percent  fewer 
bills  than  they  did  in  the  93d  Congress 
a  decade  before. 

Now.  I  am  not  one  to  argue  that  we 
should  measure  our  progress  by  how 
much  legislation  we  report  or  enact. 
And  I  would  be  delighted  if  I  could 
report  with  confidence  that  the  de- 
cline in  legislative  productivity  was 
due  to  a  marked  increase  in  oversight. 
But  I  don't  think  that  has  been  the 
case.  Instead,  what  began  a  decade  ago 
was  the  practice  of  referring  the  same 
bills  to  two  or  more  committees,  and 
with  it  the  proliferation  of  subcommit- 
tees and  staff.  As  a  result,  we  have 
more  duplication  of  effort,  turf  fights, 
busy-ness.  and  wheel  spinning.  We've 
spread  ourselves  t(X>  thinly  and  made 
more  work  for  ourselves  than  we  am 
properly  handle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  clearly 
come  to  cut  back  on  this  bureaucracy 
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we  have  built  around  ourselves,  both 
for  the  good  of  the  institution  and  for 
our  individual  well-being  as  Represent- 
atives. 

I  regret  that  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation is  such  that  the  minority  may  no 
longer  exercise  the  traditional  right  to 
recommit  this  resolution  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  forthwith  with  an 
amendment.  But,  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  precludes  that  possibili- 
ty. Had  we  been  able  to  do  ao,  I  would 
have  supported  an  amendment  to 
freeze  these  funds  at  last  year's  leveL 

But.  absent  that  possibility.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  this  resolution 
on  final  adoption.  That  is  the  only 
means  we  have  left  to  let  the  House 
Admlnlstratl<m  Committee  know  that 
we  want  further  reductions  in  commit- 
tee funding.  My  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution is  therefore  being  cast  as  a  vote 
for  a  f reese  at  last  year's  levels.* 

Mr.  0ATD08.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
natiu%  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it; 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  254,  nays 
158,  not  voting  20.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  3A] 
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Barton 
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Carper 
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Snyder 
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Torres 
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Volkmer 
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Watkins 
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Weaver 

Weiss 
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Whitten 
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Wilson 
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Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 
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Toung(AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 
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Kolbe 

Kramer 
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Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LIghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
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Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
McCain 
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MeCurdy 
McBwen 
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Miller  (WA) 
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Roemer 

Rogers 
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Derrick 

Dowdy 
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Felghan 
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Schaefer 
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Shaw 
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Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 
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Snowe 
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Spenee 

Stenholm 
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Stump 

Sundquist 
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Swindell 
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Weber 
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Toung(FL) 
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Rangel 

Rotikema 

VanderJagt 

Wise 

WorUey 

Wylle 


Messrs.  UVINOSTON.  HUNTER. 
OLICKMAN.  and  HUTTO.  and  Mrs. 
LLOYD  changed  their  votes 
from"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1220 

TO  AUTHORIZE  RELEASE  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  MX  MISSILE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98-525.  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
180)  to  approve  the  obligation  of  funds 
made  available  by  Public  Law  98-473 
for  the  procurement  of  MX  missiles, 
subject  to  the  enactment  of  a  second 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1223 

»  THK  (X>MMITTSB  OP  THX  WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 


the  Joint  naolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
luUon  180.!  with  Mr.  Natchb  in  the 
chair.         ] 

The  Clerg  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution,  i 

The  CHAtrmAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  ihe  Whole  House  rose  on 
Monday,  ^farch  25.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisa>nsin  [Mr.  Aspih]  had  2 
hours  and  14  minutes  of  general 
debate  remkining;  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Diocnnoir]  had  13  min- 
utes of  geiteral  debate  remaining;,  and 
the  gentleihan  from  norlda  [Mr.  Beh- 
NBTT]  had  B  hours  and  36  minutes  of 
general  debate  remaining. 

The  Cluar  at  this  time  recognizes 
the  gentle^nan  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspnrl. 

Mr.  ASP|N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
hour  from  my  2  hfturajwid  14  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickiitsoh). 

The  CHAIRMAN,  ^^thout  objec- 
tion, it  is  s^  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Iilr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  tf>  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bthon]. 

Mrs.  BYlRON.  Bflr.  Chairman,  the 
House  is  1^  the  final  hours  of  debate 
on  this  ^utroversy  that  has  lasted 
nearly  a  diK»de.  Within  a  few  hours 
we  will  haie  no  place  to  hide.  We  will 
have  to  make  the  final  decision. 

We  can  no  longer  use  the  excuse.  "I 
voted  for  RdeD  but  against  deploying 
BCX  missOds." 

We  can  no  longer  use  the  excuse.  "I 
supported  the  MX  missile  but  voted  to 
delay  its  deployment  for  arms  control 
reasons."   i 

Within  a  few  hours,  we  will  have  to 
stand  up  and  be  ooimted  on  an  issue 
that  is  vi^l  to  the  future  strategic 
posture  of  [the  United  States.  The  out- 
come of  that  vote  will  inevitably 
become  a  tfJS.  measuring  stick  for  use 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  U.S.  allies 
around  thd  world. 

Here  ar*  some  of  the  sure  conse- 
quences of  a  no  vote  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  180: 

We  wiU  have  wasted  $14  billion  that 
the  Congrin  has  already  appropriatied 
for  reseanyi  and  develcqment  and  pro- 
curement ipT  the  MX  program: 

The  MX  Program  will  be  totally 
stopped,  including  research  and  devel- 
opment sittce  there  would  be  no  point 
inproceedmr. 

We  will  isake  sure  that  there  is  no 
modernization  of  the  ICBM  leg  of  the 
strategic  tfiad  for  many  years  to  come: 
and 

We  will  ^nd  the  clearest  of  all  mes- 
sages to  the  new  leadership  in  the 
Kremlin  that  their  strategic  superiori- 
ty is  assurid  for  the  foreseeable  future 
and  that  uiey  need  not  bargain  away 
anything  at  aU  at  the  anns  talks  in 
Geneva.    \ 

We  will  tsurely  doom  the  future  de- 
ployment of  any  small  single  warhead 
ICBM.  HOW  many  of  us  believe  that 
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those  in  opposition  to  the  MX  will  one 
day  support  the  Bfidgetman?  How  can 
the  defeat  of  a  $26  billion  MX  pro- 
gram be  translated  into  support  for  a 
Midgetman  program  expected  to  cost 
three  times  more  than  the  MX? 

We  may  very  well  doom  for  some 
time  to  come  any  negotiations  or  arms 
control  agreements  to  limit  strategic 
missiles  of  warheads. 

As  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  stated: 

*  *  *  We  stated  in  the  early  1970'8  that  we 
would  modenilse  with  a  new  missile  in  the 
late  1970*8.  In  the  mld-1970's  we  stated  that 
we  would  do  ao  in  the  early  lOSO's  *  *  *  to 
delay  or  not  proceed  with  the  MX  and  say 
that  the  United  States  will  modernize  in  the 
early  lOM's  with  a  small  single  warhead 
mlssOe  wUI  Just  not  be  believable. 

Who  in  this  Chamber  believes  that? 

If  we  vote  to  kill  the  BfX.  we  will  in 
effect  be  voting  to  let  time  and  dete- 
rioration kill  the  land-based  leg  of  our 
deterrent  triad.  Many  would  greet 
such  a  result  with  approval. 

But  why  do  we  need  a  triad  for  stra- 
tegic deterrence?  How  does  a  triad  pre- 
vent war? 

The  answer  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words:  "Uncertainty"  and  "fear  of 
the  consequences  of  retaliation."  A 
triad  compounds  the  uncertainty  of 
Soviet  planners  that  a  massive  nuclear 
first  strike  could  be  successful.  By 
Tnfr«"fat«wing  a  diversity  of  forces,  caipau- 
Ue  of  various  levels  of  response,  Soviet 
forces  cannot  be  concentrated  on  one 
element  of  the  triad,  nor  can  Soviet 
military  planners  feel  secure  in  the 
hope  that  their  military  and  political 
establishments  would  survive  a  retalia- 
tion. Uncertainty  is  the  key  element  in 
preventing  the  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war.  Uncertainty  results  in  what  is 
sometimes  called  strategic  stability. 
Stability  can  be  strengthened  by  arms 
limitations  that  tend  to  equalize  op- 
posing forces,  and  it  can  be  weakened 
where  one  side  has  an  overwhelming 
advantage. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  siu-- 
vlvaoility  of  the  MX  missile.  This  is  a 
grossly  overblown  issue  and  certainly 
should  not  become  the  basis  for  a  deci- 
sion to  kill  the  MX. 

Certainly,  in  the  best  of  all  worlds, 
we  would  want  all  weapons  to  be  100 
percent  invulnerable.  This  is  not  possi- 
ble and  has  never  been  possible.  No  leg 
of  the  strategic  triad  is  100  percent 
survivable:  But.  no  leg  of  the  triad  is 
100  percent  viilnerable.  The  effect,  if 
not  the  purpose,  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  to  leave  our  forces  and  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  vulnerable  to  ballis- 
tic missile  attack.  In  the  case  of  only 
the  United  States,  we  have  also  left  ev- 
erything open  to  air  attack  as  well. 

Manned  bombers  are  vulnerable 
while  at  their  bases,  to  aircraft  inter- 
ceptors and  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Ballistic  missOe  submarines  are  vul- 
nerable when  they  are  in  port  between 
cruises,  and  during  overhaul  periods. 


and  with  respect  to  their  communica- 
tions links. 

Silo-based  ICBM's  are  vulnerable  to 
hard  target  killing  ICBM  warheads, 
such  as  those  on  the  SSt-18.  SS-19.  and 
thelCX. 

But  with  all  of  those  vulnerabilities, 
there  are  still  great  imcertainties.  The 
Soviets  cannot  successfully  attack  a 
single  leg  of  the  triad  in  isolation  from 
the  others.  Should  they  attempt  to  do 
so.  there  would  be  certain  retaliation 
by  the  other  two  legs.  So  long  as  each 
side  maintains  an  effective  retaliatory 
capability,  the  uncertainty  and  fear  of 
retaliation  will  exist. 

To  make  sure  that  the  United  States 
wiU  maintain  the  effective  retaliatory 
ciumbillty.  we  are  investing  in  the 
future  through  the  Trident  submarine 
and  missile  program,  through  the  B-1 
and  advanced  technology  bomber  pro- 
gram, and  through  the  MX  programs. 
Each  of  these  programs  has  its 
strengths  and  each  has  its  vulnerabili- 
ties. Each  of  these  have  certainly  been 
controversial,  but  each  has  been  neces- 
sary to  our  deterrent  posture. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  repeat  what  I 
said  in  my  opening  remaiks  that  a  no 
vote  is  a  vote  to  kill  the  MX  and  possi- 
bly the  small  ICBM  and  the  ICBM  leg 
of  the  triad  along  with  it.  It  will 
reduce  the  "uncertainty  factor"  of  the 
Kremlin.  In  addition,  a  no  vote  is  a 
vote  to  weaken  our  chances  of  obtain- 
ing any  Soviet  concessions  in  Geneva. 
While  the  existence  of  the  MX  may 
not  be  the  key  to  obtaining  Soviet  con- 
cessions, there  will  certainly  be  no 
Soviet  concessions  without  it. 

a  1230 

Mr.  BEaiNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [BCr.  Green]. 

PAKLIAMKIITAaT  IMQUIBT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Just  for  clarifica- 
tion purposes,  if  I  might.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, am  I  correct  in  my  belief  that 
the  proponents  wiU  have  the  closing 
debate  on  this  matter? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DicKnisoN]  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 
will  close  debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  He  is  controlling 
the  time  and  if  he  has  yielded  part  of 
that  time  to  me,  he  would  still  deter- 
mine who  would  close  the  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

BCr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York.  [Mr.  Green]  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKBCAN.  &(r.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
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ifr.  OREEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kinmn 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  resolution  before  us  to  release 
funds  for  procurement  of  additional 
MX  missiles.  In  the  past.  I  have  op- 
posed BCX  procurement  funds  on  all 
but  one  occasion.  On  that  one  occa- 
sion. In  the  spring  of  1983  Just  prior  to 
talks  In  Geneva.  I  did  vote  for  MX 
flight  testing  because,  at  that  point.  I 
felt  the  MX  could  be  a  factor  in  get- 
ting talks  going  agaliL  This  time,  I  am 
Just  not  convinced  that  the  MX  makes 
one  ounce  of  difference  to  the  fate  of 
the  talks  now  underway.  I  feel  that 
way  for  two  reasons.  First,  procuring  a 
weapon  which  we  and  the  Soviets  both 
know  is  flawed  because  of  its  vulner- 
ability is  not  procuring  a  bargaining 
chip  at  all;  it  is  acquiring  a  weapons 
S3rstcm  which  instead  raises  questions 
about  our  commitment  to  the  concept 
of  no  first  use  of  nuclear  weaponry. 
From  that  point  of  view,  proceeding 
with  BCX  procurement  cotild  under- 
mine the  Geneva  talks,  not  strengthen 
our  hand  at  the  negotiating  table. 
Second,  after  all  the  administration 
has  had  to  say  about  its  defense  plans 
and  the  reactions  we  have  heard  from 
the  Soviets,  both  publicly  and  in  the 
meetings  with  the  Soviet  delegation 
which  visited  Washington  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  over- 
all increases  in  defense  spending  over 
a  number  of  years,  not  the  MX.  which 
has  brought  the  Soviets  to  the  table  in 
Geneva.  Likewise.  It  is  a  sustained 
commitment  to  military  readiness  and 
modernisation,  not  the  ICX  which  will 
keep  them  there. 

I  also  think  it  is  Important  to  realize 
that  we  do  not  have  unlimited  finan- 
cial resources,  and.  in  defense,  as  else- 
where in  the  budget,  we  need  to  make 
sure  we  achieve  savings  where  it  is  de- 
termined that  the  expenditures  are 
Just  not  warranted.  I  was.  to  put  it 
mildly,  shocked  to  receive  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Weinberger  earlier 
this  month  in  which  he  said.  "Denial 
of  $1.5  billion  will  not  slgnificanUy 
reduce  the  deficit  •  •  •."  As  the  lat^ 
Senator  E^rerett  Dirksen  once  said,  "a 
million  dollars  here,  a  million  dollars 
there,  and  pretty  soon  you  are  talking 
real  money."  As  much  as  Secretary 
Weinberger  might  not  like  to  admit  it. 
saving  $1.5  billion  anjrwhere  in  the 
Federal  budget  does  help  reduce  the 
deficit.  Any  elementary  school  student 
should  be  able  to  figure  that  out.  The 
President,  if  he  is  serious  about  deficit 
reduction,  apparently  needs  to  sit  his 
Secretary  of  Defense  down  and  have  a 
talk  with  him.  Otherwise,  that  kind  of 
attitude  will  only  continue  to  under- 
mine serious  def let  reduction  efforts. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  President 
Reagan  and  National  Security  Adviser 
Bud  McFarlane  to  hear  their  argu- 
ments personally  in  support  of  the 
MX  As  is  always  the  case.  President 


Reagan  stated  his  views  succinctly  and 
effectively,  but  his  arguments  specifi- 
cally steered  away  from  the  merits  of 
the  weapons  system  we  are  voting  on 
here  today.  When  it  comes  to  taxpay- 
ers' dollars.  I  don't  think  we  can 
afford  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  reali- 
ties of  a  weapons  system's  vulnerabili- 
ties and  shortcomings.  I  also  think,  for 
budgetary  reasons,  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  be  led  to  believe  that  for 
as  long  as  we  are  at  the  negotiating 
table  in  Geneva,  we  cannot  vote  down 
any  weapons  system  which  might  be 
proposed  by  the  Pentagon.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  negotiations 
which  have  Just  gotten  imderway  will 
be  a  long  and  difficult  process  if  we 
reaUy  expect  results.  We  are  talking 
years,  not  days.  To  decide  to  lock  our- 
selves into  never  sajrlng  no  to  a  Penta- 
gon spending  request  for  the  diu«tlon 
would  be  foolhardy,  not  to  mention 
very  expensive.  Yes.  we  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  Impact  of  our  actions  on 
the  negotiations  in  Geneva,  but  we 
must  not  allow  the  mere  argiunent 
that  they  may  in  some  way  affect 
those  negotiations  to  lead  us  to  give 
unquestioning  support  to  whatever 
the  Pentagon  requests. 

On  this  one.  I  am  convinced  the  MX 
is  flawed  and  rejection  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  House  today  would  in  no 
way  Jeopardize  the  future  of  the  arms 
talks  in  Geneva.  In  fact,  if  properly 
presented,  the  administration  could 
show  a  vote  to  reject  the  MX  today  as 
a  sign  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  of  the  kinds  of  nuclear 
arms  reductions  that  are  going  to  be 
necessary  to  any  meaningful  arms 
agreement. 

Yes.  16x.  President,  we  should  show 
resolve.  On  this  matter,  resolve  re- 
quires the  courage  to  cast  a  negative 
vote.        

yit.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  release 
these  funds  for  the  MX.  The  MX  is  a 
classic  case  of  a  failed  weapon,  a 
weapon  that  simply  does  not  do  what 
we  set  out  to  have  it  do. 

When  the  Carter  administration 
began  this  program,  it  did  so  because 
of  the  vulnerability  of  the  Mlnuteman 
missile  in  the  Mlnuteman  sUoe.  Today 
we  are  going  to  put  the  ICX  in  those 
same  silos,  and  they  are  even  more 
vulnerable  today,  not  only  because  the 
Soviets  have  Increased  the  accuracy  of 
their  ICBM's.  but  also  because,  or  we 
know,  they  are  starting  on  a  similar 
program  with  respect  to  their  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles. 

This  resolution  today  nukes  no 
sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro- 
curement. The  funds  in  question 
relate  to  procurement  in  1987  and 
1988.  It  makes  no  sense  to  be  obligat- 
ing those  funds  at  this  time. 

That  is  particularly  true  because  of 
the  state  of  the  testing  on  the  MX. 
and  for  this  I  rely  on  recent  testimony 
of    the    General    Accounting    Office 


before  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  At  the  present 
time  only  7  of  the  20  scheduled  tests 
for  BdX  have  been  completed,  or  35 
percent  And  while  the  administration 
teUs  us  that  those  tests  have  gone 
well,  we  should  understand  that  there 
are  major  changes  In  major  compo- 
nents of  the  system  that  will  occur  on 
future  tests.  Among  those  are  changes 
prior  to  flights  9  to  11  to  the  stage  IV 
propellent  storage  assembly  tank,  the 
ground  and  flight  software,  the  war- 
head fuse— crucial  for  aociuncy— and 
the  reentry  vehicle  substructure. 
Indeed,  a  fully  (verational  configura- 
tion of  the  guidance  and  control 
system  will  not  be  flow  before  flight 
test  14  In  the  third  quarter  of  1986. 

The  GAO  also  testified  that  "Reten- 
tion of  the  current  range  capability" 
which  in  the  tests  is  running  only  1 
percent  above  that  needed  "is  depend- 
ent on  successful  repair  of  the  stage 
in  extendable  nozzle  exit  cone,  which 
failed  on  the  third  and  seventh 
flights."  a  29-percent  failure  rate. 

This  is  an  expensive  program  about 
which  we  are  talking.  There  is  not 
only  the  $1.5  billion  today,  but  $12.5 
biUlon  more  already  requested,  and 
Lord  knows  how  many  billions  beyond 
that.  At  this  time  of  deficits  we  should 
not  be  squandering  money  on  a 
weapon  that  does  not  do  its  Job. 

Do  not  be  sold  by  the  idea  that,  Just 
because  these  are  current  ^propria- 
tlons,  this  vote  does  not  affect  the  def- 
icit. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  funds  will  outlay  in  1987  uid 
1988,  so  that  it  is  indeed  the  1987  and 
1988  deficits  that  we  are  talking  about. 
And  if  yoxir  first  priority  is  not  deficits 
but  defense,  understand  that  if  you 
squander  defense  money  on  the  MX, 
you  are  not  going  to  have  it  for  some 
programs  we  really  need  in  defense, 
like  improving  the  ability  of  our 
NATO  forces  to  fight  without  resort 
to  nuclear  weapons.  The  recent  report 
on  our  NATO  capability  makes  it  clear 
that  the  large  simis  we  are  diverting  to 
dubious  weapons  systems  is  costing  us 
dearly  in  terms  of  the  readiness  and 
sustainablllty  of  our  conventional 
forces. 

Finally  let  me  address  what  I  think 
is  the  only  argument  that  anyone  has 
seriously  presented  on  behalf  of  this 
missile,  the  Geneva  argument,  the  ar- 
gument that  somehow  we  have  to  vote 
for  the  MX  because  we  are  sitting 
down  with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva.  Do 
imderstand  that  we  are  going  to  be 
with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva  for  several 
years.  The  SALT  I  talks  took  3  years. 
We  have  been  going  since  the  mld- 
1970's.  on  the  mutual  balanced  force 
reduction  talks. 

I  have  to  ask  you.  because  virtually 
all  our  weapons  are  on  the  table  at 
Geneva,  particularly  In  the  mutual 
balanced  force  reduction  talks,  which 
concern  conventional  as  well  as  nude- 
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we  are  at  Geneva,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  luer  this  year  when  you  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  vote  for  48  more 
MX  mLiBiles  and  we  are  still  at 
Geneva? ' 

What  4re  you  going  to  do  when  you 
are  asked  to  vote  for  antiaatelllte 
weapons  and  we  are  stlU  at  Geneva? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
are  aske^  to  vote  for  space  defense 
weapons  and  we  are  still  at  Geneva? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
are  askef  to  vote  for  binary  chemical 
warfare  weapons  and  we  are  still  at 
Geneva? 

If  you  \>\xy  the  Geneva  argument,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  you  are  saying 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  lost  control  over  the  defense 
budget,  tf  you  buy  the  Geneva  argu- 
ment you  might  as  well  disband  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  our 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, because  there  is  very  little  that 
the  Penfiiigon  wants  that  Is  not  on  the 
table  at  Geneva. 

So  the  issue  gets  down  to  this:  Are 
you  pret>ared  to  rubber  stamp  every 
request  ^hat  the  Pentagon  sends  over 
here  th«  next  few  years,  because  we 
are  at  Geneva?  I  urge  you  to  reject 
that  course,  and  to  reject  spending  bfl- 
lions  of  dollars  on  a  weap<m  that  does 
not  do  ItB  Job. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished i  gentleman  fran  (^dlfomla 
[BSr.  Ba^iham],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. ! 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  Ihe  distinguished  gentleman 
from  AwMuna  for  yielding  me  this 
time.      ! 

We  halve  heard  a  lot  of  myth  regard- 
ing the  MX  over  the  past  few  dajns  and 
Indeed  ^ver  the  past  few  yeariB.  We 
have  heard  of  rumors  in  the  Industry 
that  If  we  Just  kill  the  MX  we.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  will  guarantee  more 
money  for  conventional  weiowns. 
guarantee  more  money  for  convention- 
al weapons. 

Yesterday  we  heard  on  the  floor 
from  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  who  should  know  otherwise  that 
we  want  to  do  Just  everything  the  Rus- 
sians da,  that  If  they  propose  cavalry 
units  we  would  buy  cavalry  units.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  really  did  not 
mean  that  kind  of  remark.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  has  really  seriously 
suggested  that  anybody  who  votes 
against  MX  does  so  out  of  a  feeling  of 
being  anti-American  or  nonpatriotlc, 
and  I  [would  hope  those  who  are 
against  I  MX  would  not  feel  that  we 
who  support  MX  are  in  any  way  war- 
mongei^ng  or  hoping  that  we  might 
have  a  nuclear  war  or  anything  like 
that  I  ^ope  we  have  gmie  beyond  that 
as  mature  human  beings. 

We  hive  heard  also  that  the  MX.  by 
some  obponents.  is  a  failed  weapons. 


the  MX  wemwn  and  the  weapon 
without  peer  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  results  of  the  tests  are  so  good, 
and  any  Member  of  this  House  can 
have  them  if  he  wants  to,  but  they  are 
so  good  that  they  have  been  classified. 
We  have  also  heard  that  if  we  will 
Just  klU  the  expensive  MX  we  might 
have  more  money  to  put  into  social 
programs  or  other  programs.  I  would 
really  question  that,  because  in  this 
time  when  we  want  to  supposedly  cut 
the  deficit  and  reduce  programs, 
spending  cuts  in  defense  and  across 
the  board,  that  we  would  really  think 
that  there  would  be  a  serious  sugges- 
tion of  taking  the  savings,  so-called, 
from  MX  and  dumping  it  into  some 
other  social  program. 

D  1230 

Last  night  we  heard  from  Max  Kam- 
pelman,  a  noted  Democrat,  our  arms 
negotiator  in  Geneva  and  he  said,  in 
essence.  "Give  me  this,  give  me  this 
system.  Don't  take  this  away  from  me 
because  we  need  it  because  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  achieve  success  or 
have  a  chance  of  achieving  success  in 
the  aims  talks." 

The  MX  has  been  criticized  as  a  first 
strike  weapon.  "Ain't  no  way,"  pardon 
the  vernacular,  that  1.000  warheads,  if 
we  did  have  all  100  missiles,  could 
achieve  a  first  strike  that  would  hope 
to  do  anything  but  encourage  the  de- 
struction of  civilization  on  this  planet 

Unfortunately  the  American  people, 
by  our  classification  sswtem.  are  de- 
prived of  the  information  that  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  would  have  if  we 
would  avail  ourselves  of  the  briefings 
that  are  available.  I  say  "would  have" 
because  too  many  Members  Just  do 
not  get  around  to  having  the  avaUabll- 
Ity  for  a  briefing. 

The  ICX  is  not  too  expensive.  It  is  an 
Insurance  policy,  an  insurance  policy 
that  is  cheap,  relatively,  to  the  other 
kinds  of  forces  that  we  have.  The  MX 
missUe.  at  whatever  price  tag  anybody 
wants  to  put  on  It  is  not  a  faOed 
weapon;  it  is  a  good  weapon  that  is  put 
in  a  questionable  hole  in  the  groimd. 

Now,  as  far  as  that  hole  in  the 
ground  is  concerned,  let  me  say  this: 
The  silos  are  not  the  same  old  sUos. 
They  are  the  same  location,  they  are 
the  same  area  and  they  are  rebuilt 
silos,  improving  their  hardness  even 
beyond  what  we  previously  expected  a 
long  time  ago.  The  bottom  line  is:  Do 
we  need  this  missile?  The  answer  is: 
yes.  we  need  this  mkafle. 

Our  Titan  II's  are  gone.  Two  days 
ago  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoRHAW]  said,  the  record  showed 
we  had  35.  Two  days  ago  we  had  30. 
Today  we  have  29.  They  are  going 
down.  But  the  bottom  line  is:  Do  we 
need  this  missile?  Why?  Not  because 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  because  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  Stetes.  We  have  a 


weapons  system  that  is  no  longer 
viable.  Titan.  BSlnuteman  II.  and  Mln- 
uteman ni. 

Two  days  ago  an  American  officer 
was  killed  in  East  Germany.  Even  the 
newspv>ers  reported.  I  think,  perhaps 
what  was  a  little  bit  of  classified  infor- 
mation but  since  we  read  it  in  the  Post 
we  can  talk  about  it  here.  An  Ameri- 
can officer  was  killed  outside  a  perma- 
nent restricted  area  in  East  Germany. 
We  know  where  the  permanent  re- 
stricted areas  are  and  so  do  the  Sovi- 
ets. They  pulled  out  their  maps,  we 
pulled  out  our  maps  and  it  is  clear 
that  our  officer  was  outside.  But  the 
essence  of  that  is  that  the  Soviets  and 
we  both  knew  that  the  American  offi- 
cer was  in  a  correct  zone  doing  what 
he  was  iraid  to  do,  doing  what  has 
been  acknowledged  by  both  sides. 

The  point  of  this  is  not  so  much  that 
he  was  killed,  which  is  a  tragedy, 
which  is  murder:  but  the  fact  is  that 
he  would  not  have  died  if  the  Soviets 
had  given  him  first  aid  or  had  allowed, 
which  they  did  not  because  they  kept 
our  sergeant  under  gunpoint  in  his 
automobile,  our  side  to  give  him  first 
aid. 

An  American  soldier  was  murdered 
by  the  Soviets  in  territory  in  which  he 
was  authorised.  So  do  not  think  they 
are  going  to  give  you  any  great  bar- 
gidns  if  you  drop  the  MX  in  their  Iv 
by  killing  it 

I  sincerely  ask  you  to  vote  for  this 
needed  weapons  system. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huck- 

ABTl. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Aiicansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  of  this 
body,  as  elected  officials,  we  are  all 
politicians,  an  honorable  profession. 
As  politicians,  we  know  that  timing  is 
everything  in  politics,  and  I  think 
timing  is  everything  in  arms  negotia- 
tions. 

I  for  one,'  If  we  could  vote  today  to 
eliminate  all  55.000  nuclear  warheads 
from  the  face  of  the  Earth.  I  would 
surely  vote  "Yes."  I  suspect  a  large 
majority  in  this  room  would  vote 
"Yes"  or  at  least  to  significantly 
reduce,  if  it  was  clearly  equitable  and 
was  clearly  verifiable. 

But  we  have  Just  started  in  Geneva 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  time.  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  the  place  for  us  to  stop 
imllaterally  a  modernization  that  we 
have  undertaken  without  getting 
something  back  for  it 

Would  it  not  be  great  if  6  months 
from  now  or  a  year  from  now.  we 
could  stop  the  MX  and  the  Russians 
having  made  an  equivalent  reduction, 
will  stop?  The  argument  is  used  that 
the  MX  is  vulnerable.  It  is  certainly  no 
more  vulnerable  than  our  Minutman 
since  it  is  going  into  the  same  silos.  It 
is  certainly  no  more  vulnerable  than 
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the  Ruasians  SS-18's  which  we  are  so 
concerend  about,  and  rightfully  so. 

I  do  not  think  the  argument  ia  reaUy 
valid,  the  vulnerability  argument,  be- 
cause why  are  we  spending  this  $300 
billion  that  we  spend  each  year  on  de- 
fense? Because  of  the  Russians.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  MX  missile. 
So  to  me.  it  seems  that  it  Is  a  worth- 
while expenditure  because  of  their 
concern. 

I  would  suggest.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues now  is  not  the  time  to  cut  the 
legs  out  from  under  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva,  when  we  are  Just  starting. 

Timing  is  everything.  There  is  a 
time,  there  is  a  place.  Hopefully  with 
this  vote,  with  the  passage  and  going 
ahead  of  the  deployment  of  these  ad- 
ditional HCCs  wiU  enhance  our  nego- 
tiators' positions  so  that  we  can 
achieve  long-term  meaningful  reduc- 
tions, verifiable  reductions,  so  that  the 
world  will  be  a  better  place  for  all  of 
us.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chariman.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wnss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  at 
the  outset  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me  and  commend  him 
for  the  eloquence  and  integrity  with 
which  he  has  conducted  himself  and 
this  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  once  again  con- 
sidering that  liardiest  of  perennials, 
the  MX  missile.  Smvly  no  weapon 
sjrstem  has  ever  shown  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  changes  in  fashion.  Every 
qning  its  proponents  dress  it  up  with 
a  new  rationale,  which  lasts  for  only  a 


At  first,  the  MX  was  to  be  shuttled 
around  on  railroad  tracks.  When  that 
proved  unacceptable,  the  Pentagon 
proposed  closely  spaced  basing.  Con- 
gressional opposition  to  this  scheme 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission,  which  recommend- 
ed plactaig  the  MX  in  existing  Minute- 
man  installations.  This  year's  strategy 
aniears  to  be  to  deploy  the  MX  not  in 
American  sUos.  but  at  the  negotiating 
table  in  Geneva. 

The  principal  argument  we  hear  for 
the  MX  these  days  is  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  in 
arms  control  negotiations.  While  many 
have  noted  the  foUy  of  investing  in 
bargaining  chips. 'none  has  made  the 
case  more  cogently  and  succinctly 
than  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Kenneth 
Adelman.  Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
"Foreign  Affairs.'  Mr.  Adelman  ob- 
served that: 

Congresi  is  to  be  applauded  for  its  rejee- 
tton  of  "bargalnliic  chips"  m  Justifications 
for  weapons  systems.  *  *  *  Each  system 
should  rise  or  fall  on  Its  own  merits:  none 
should  be  conatructed  solely  in  order  to  be 
(Mscardcd.  They  seldom  are  so  discarded. 
Meanwhile,  defense  dollars  have  been 
wasted  and.  even  more  important,  predous 
defense  crediWUty  has  been  squandned. 


Confronted  with  the  banlvuptcy  of 
the  bargaining-chip  argument,  propo- 
nents of  this  missile  have  also  told  us 
that  its  ability  to  place  hardened 
Soviet  silos  at  risk  will  make  an  essen- 
tial contribution  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. Incredibly,  the  administration's 
insistence  on  threatening  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles  is  matched  only  by  its 
indifference  to  the  vulnerability  of  our 
own  forces.  Again.  Mr.  Adelman  goes 
straight  to  the  point  by  noting  that. 
"Strategic  stability  can  be  enhanced 
by  making  our  forces  less  inviting  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike  and  leas  threatening 
in  terms  of  a  dangerous  first  strike  po- 
tential." 

In  a  time  of  huge  Federal  deficits, 
investing  further  funds  in  the  MX 
would  be  worse  than  a  waste.  Each 
dollar  spent  on  the  MX  not  only  fails 
to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  military  se- 
curity: by  giving  the  United  States  a 
first-strike  weapon  that  is  vulnerable 
to  a  preemptive  attack,  it  may  actually 
buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  insecurity. 
After  more  than  30  votes  on  this  mis- 
sile, one  cannot  help  wishing  that  it 
had  proven  as  viilnerable  to  past  con- 
gressional opposition  as  it  will  surely 
be  to  Soviet  attack. 

Since  the  MX  isn't  a  bargaining  chip 
and  doesn't  contribute  to  our  national 
security,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
real  reason  for  producing  this  missile 
is  that  the  President  wanU  it.  If  that 
were  a  sufficient  Justification  for  a 
weapons  system,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  Congress  to  vote  on  the  MX. 
In  fact,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
Congress  at  all. 

Wardrobes  can  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  fashion  and  ci4>rice.  but  our 
national  security  needs  should  be  eval- 
uated by  leas  ephemeral  standards. 
Congress  must  not  give  in  to  the  MX 
mystique.  This  costly,  vulnerable,  and 
destabilizing  weapon  must  be  defeated. 

We  have  been  told  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  expended  a  trillion  dol- 
lars on  national  defense  over  the  last  4 
years  that  this  flawed  MX  weapons 
system  is  absolutely  essential  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Russians  our  resolve. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  if  a  trillion 
dollars  has  not  demonstrated  Ameri- 
ca's resolve,  this  very  badly  flawed 
system  is  not  going  to  do  it. 

The  second  argument  that  has  been 
made  goes  something  like  this:  "All 
right,  if  we  don't  need  it  to  demon- 
strate our  resolve  to  the  Russians,  we 
need  it  to  demonstrate  our  resolve  to 
the  American  people."  This  is  usually 
heard  within  Democratic  ranks.  The 
argimient  says.  "We  Democrats  have 
to  be  very  careful  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  weak  on  de- 
fense." 

Don't  you  believe  it.  Tou  cannot 
blame  your  support  of  BCX  on  the 
American  people. 

The  Harris  polling  organization  took 
a  nati<uial  survey  at  the  end  of  Decem- 


ber 1984  and  the  beginning  of  January 
1985.  Let  me  share  some  of  those  fig- 
ures with  you  if  you  do  not  have  them. 
Bear  in  mind  that  in  1980.  71  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  said  that 
they  wanted  an  increase  in  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

a  1250 

The  1985  figures  show  that  only  9 
percent  of  Americans  want  an  increase 
in  defense  expenditures.  38  percent 
want  a  decrease,  and  50  percent  say  we 
ought  to  keep  it  at  the  level  that  it  is 
right  now. 

Let  me  give  you  another  number:  By 
a  57-  to  37-percent  majority,  they  re- 
jected the  claim  that  "The  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  right  when  he  says  that 
the  United  States  still  has  to  increase 
its  defense  spending  to  dose  a  gap  of 
superiority  that  the  Russians  have 
over  us  In  defense." 

And  then  let  me  give  you  this  f igiu«: 
By  74  to  19  percent,  the  American 
people  said  that.  "In  too  many  cases, 
the  military  comes  up  with  military 
weapons  systems  that  turn  out  to  be 
impractical  or  Just  don't  work  right." 

The  American  people  know  what  the 
MX  debate  is  all  about;  they  know 
that  this  is,  in  fact,  sending  billions  of 
dollars  down  a  rathole  for  a  system 
that  does  not  worlc 

The  American  people  also  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  defense  expenditures, 
unnecessary,  bloated  defense  expendi- 
tures take  money  from  essential  do- 
mestic needs.  They  were  asked  to 
match  programs  which  they  would 
prefer  to  cut;  defense  or  some  other 
program. 

Here's  how  they  responded:  They 
would  rather  cut  defense  than  medi- 
care benefits  by  a  margin  of  77  to  IS 
percent.  Medicaid  benefits,  they  would 
rather  cut  defense  by  76  to  16  percent. 
Veterans  health  benefits,  they  would 
rather  cut  defense  76  to  16  percent. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  they  would 
rather  cut  defense  by  a  vote  74  to  20 
percent. 

Federal  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams, they  would  rather  cut  defense 
71  to  21  percent.  Federal  civilian  re- 
tirement benefits,  they  would  cut  de- 
fense 66  to  27  percent.  Federal  aid  and 
loans  to  college  students,  they  would 
rather  cut  defense  59  to  33  percent. 
Federal  farm  price  supports,  they 
would  rather  cut  defense  57  to  32  per- 
cent. Federal  aid  to  cities,  they  would 
rather  cut  defense  54  to  38  percent. 

Let  us  keep  faith  with  the  American 
people.  This  is  the  time  to  eliminate 
this  costly,  vulnerable,  and  destabiliz- 
ing MX  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  DicKnr- 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Holt]. 

Mrs.  HQLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  suggestions  that  Members  can 
have  theit-  cake  and  eat  it.  too— they 
can  vote  "No"  on  this  resolution, 
pleasing  opponents  of  the  MX,  and  yet 
the  progiiun  will  still  go  on.  pleasing 
backers  of  the  MSL  This  is  all  because 
of  some  humongous  MX  slush  fund  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Waminf:  There  is  no  slush  fund. 
This  is  ttae  Washington  version  of  the 
Ponzi  scheme. 

It  Is  being  said  that  there  is  enough 
money  approved  for  the  MX  in  previ- 
ous years!  to  keep  the  program  going 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985— 
that  is.  through  the  end  of  September. 
Therefore,  the  reasoning  goes,  we 
don't  ne4)d  to  approve  the  money 
before  us  today.  We  can  reject  this  res- 
olution, l^en.  later  this  year,  we  can 
approve  some  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Andl  that  pot  of  money  wiU  keep 
the  MX  (program  going  after  Septem- 
ber. 

As  evidence  for  this,  we  are  told  that 
only  $150  million  of  the  $3  billion  ap- 
propriate^ for  the  MX  production  has 
yet  been  ^nt.  That  means  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  money  has  yet  been  spent. 
I  emphasfce  the  word  tpeat.  We've  ac- 
tually spent  about  16  percent  of  that 
money.  However,  the  important  point 
is  not  b«w  much  money  has  been 
spent,  b^t  how  much  money  has  been 
obligated.,  that  is.  put  under  contract. 
About  931  percent  of  the  money  has 
been  put  i  under  contract— 03  percent. 
Under  thfe  proposed  Ponzi  scheme,  to 
keep  thejMX  program  going  for  the 
rest  of  this  year,  we  would  have  to  put 
a  billion  dollars  under  contract  that  is 
already  uAder  contract 

There's  another  problem  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  don't  need  the 
fiscal  year  85  money  to  keep  the  ISX. 
program  going. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  we  provided 
money  for  the  first  21  BCX  missUes. 
Contracts  were  signed  to  start  produc- 
ing components  for  that  batch.  A  few 
of  those  contracts— Just  a  few— have 
now  come  to  an  end.  To  prevent  those 
few  oontiiuirtors  from  being  lost  while 
we  waited  to  have  the  votes  we  are 
now  taking,  we  agreed  last  year  to 
allow  the  Air  Force  to  spend  $60  mil- 
lion. That's  $60  million  to  keep  the 
few  firms  whose  contracts  were  expir- 
ing befoit  April  1  from  leaving  the 
program  pud  dispersing  their  talent. 
In  the  next  few  weeks  a  few  more  con- 
tracts wHl  expire.  Come  May.  the  dam 
bursts.  Inj  May.  the  Air  Force  plans  to 
obligate— that  is.  put  under  contract— 
$1.177.00aoo0  of  the  $lVft  billion  we 
are  about)  to  vote  on.  In  other  words, 
three-fouriihs  of  the  money  we  are 
voting  on  this  week  Is  required  within 
10  weeks  to  keep  the  MX  program 
going.  If  ve  vote  down  this  money,  the 


MX  program  grinds  to  a  halt  in  10 
weeks. 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  be  unreason- 
ably bleak.  Of  course,  the  program 
could  be  resiuned  at  a  later  date.  We 
stopped  the  B-1  in  1977  and  then  re- 
started it  in  1981.  It's  not  impossible  to 
stop  and  then  restart  a  program— but 
it  costs  money.  And  lots  of  it. 

As  near  as  we  can  figure,  it  wiU  cost 
$1.3  billion  extra  to  restart  the  MX 
program  if  it  Is  Interrupted.  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  get  back  all  the  contractors  and 
woricers  and  engineers  that  will  be  dis- 
persed if  we  don't  m^prove  this  resolu- 
tion. That  $1.3  billion  won't  buy  you 
any  missiles.  It  wiU  simply  put 
Humpty  Dimipty  back  together  again. 
In  other  words,  we  would  reject  $1.5 
billion  for  21  missOes  in  order  to  spend 
$1.8  billion  for  zero  missiles.  I  would 
describe  that  as  being  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish. 

By  building  the  MX  missile,  we  are 
telling  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  will 
no  longer  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  that 
class  of  weapon. 

The  BfX  is  an  important  component 
of  our  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram. We  are  building  B-1  bombers  to 
replace  oiu-  30-year-old  B-52's.  and  we 
are  deploying  "nident  submarines  with 
new  missiles  to  replace  our  old  Posei- 
don fleet.  Our  MX  missUes  will  replace 
some  of  our  Minuteman  missiles. 

Our  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram has  one  major  purpose:  to  per- 
suade the  Soviets  that  they  wHl  not  be 
able  to  gain  an  intimidating  advantage 
over  the  West  in  strategic  nuclear 
arms. 

The  MX  missile  and  other  compo- 
nents of  our  strategic  modernization 
program  represent  our  national  re- 
solve to  attain  and  keep  a  balance  of 
power  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  bal- 
ance of  power  that  prevents  war  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  mutual  annihila- 
tion. 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  we  are  a  defensive 
power,  and  when  a  defensive  power 
has  the  military  strength  to  deter  ag- 
gression against  itself  and  its  vital  in- 
terests, then  the  prospects  for  peace 
are  excellent. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  and 
noble  effort  to  achieve  deep  reductions 
of  nuclear  arms  through  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  want  a  bal- 
ance of  power  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  forces,  and  the  attainment  of 
that  goal  will  require  negotiated  con- 
cessions on  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Holt]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  ll£i.  Robih- 
soh]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Bfr.  Strat- 

TOHl. 


Mr.  STRA1TON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  one  or 
two  points  that  were  made  on  yester- 
day, and  also  some  that  have  been 
made  this  afternoon. 

One  thing  that  particularly  con- 
cerned me  was  the  emphasis  that  my 
good  friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bnr- 
hstt]  made  yesterday  in  connection 
with  conventional  warfare.  He  said  he 
would  like  to  take  this  $1.5  billion  and 
expend  it  on  improving  the  conven- 
tional warfare  capability  in  NATO. 

He  had  a  series  of  statistics  about. 
150  M-1  tanks  and  a  number  of  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicles,  things  of  that 
kind  that  could  be  used  in  NATO  in 
improving  our  conventional  capability 
with  the  use  of  the  $1.5  billion  allocat- 
ed to  MX. 

What  surprised  me  is  the  implication 
that  somehow  conventional  warfare  is 
a  very  sanitary  kind  of  undertaldng.  It 
was  only  40  years  ago  that  we  saw  a 
good  deal  of  conventional  warfare  on 
the  plains  of  Europe;  some  20  million 
Soviets  died  in  that  conventional  war- 
fare, and  a  very  substantial  number  of 
Germans  and  British  and  ftench  also 
died  in  that  warfare.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that,  like  the  story  of  the 
football  squad  that  was  getting  mur- 
dered, every  time  they  tried  to  run  a 
play  the  fellow  got  tackled  before  he 
had  a  chance  to  get  over  the  scrim- 
mage line;  and  all  the  time  somebody 
kept  shouting  from  the  sidelines. 
"Give  it  to  Cavanaugh!  Give  it  to  Ca- 
vanaugh!"  Finally  the  quarterback 
said,  "Cavanaugh  says  he  don't  want 
it!" 

I  do  not  think  that  the  NATO 
people  want  Mr.  Bdihktt's  conven- 
tional warfare  either.  Anyone  who  has 
been  to  NATO  and  has  talked  to  the 
NATO  people,  they  are  certainly  not 
inclined  to  try  to  provide  either  the 
manpower,  which  is  the  major  require- 
ment in  any  conventional  warfare,  and 
they  have  persistently  resisted  the 
proposal  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  suggested. 

So.  I  would  not  think  that  that 
would  be  a  very  wise  expenditure  of 
those  funds.  Indeed,  our  NATO  allies 
are  not  going  to  increase  their  enlist- 
ments. In  the  case  of  the  Germans. 
they  do  not  even  have  the  demogn4>h- 
ic  assets  to  increase  their  military 
forces  beyond  their  current  size.  If  we 
are  going  to  give  our  allies  all  of  these 
conventional  warfare  machines,  we  are 
also  going  to  have  to  supply  a  major 
part  of  the  manpower  to  operate  those 
im^htfiAK  And  that  means  that  we 
would  have  to  go  to  a  draft  in  this 
country,  I  do  not  think  even  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  prepared  to 
vote  for  a  draft. 

The  other  thing  that  annoys  me  a 
little  bit  is  that  somehow  it  is  perfect- 
ly OK  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  have 
over  800  MX-type  mlssllfm,  but  the 
gentleman     from    New     York     [BCr. 
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OiOM]  ■eemg  to  think  that  it  is  aome- 
how  inunoral  for  us  to  imfence  Just  31 
ICX-type  missiles. 

Why  Is  it  that  we  have  this  kind  of 
double  standard  when  the  Soviets 
have  a  much  greater  capability  for  the 
massive  destruction  these  hard  target- 
type  missiles  can  achieve? 

D  1300 

One  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  experts  who  have  been 
talking  about  the  vulnerability  of  the 
1^  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  distinguished  former  Secre- 
Utfy  of  Defense.  Harold  Brown,  said 
this: 

One  has  to  admit  that  the  MX  aerves  a 
purpoM  even  If  it  Is  vulnerable  Just  as  a 
Soviet  88-18  serves  a  purpose,  although 
they.  too.  are  vulnerable. 

Certainly  we  would  have  provided  a 
measure  of  deterrence  once  this  House 
agrees  to  produce  those  missiles.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that  point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Bftr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Scbrokdcr]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  this  chance  to  talk  about 
the  MX  in  hopes  that  Members  will 
turn  down  this  weapon  system. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  talk  about 
why.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  the 
MX  may  continue  is  we  have  all 
become  afraid  of  being  called  a  wimp. 
if  my  colleagues  do  not  mind  my  put- 
ting it  in  very  contemporary  language. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  quotes  from 
President  George  Washington  right  on 
down  saying  we  in  this  Congress  are 
not  to  rubberstamp  everything  a  Presi- 
dent does.  We  are  to  be  here  to  make 
Independent  Judgments. 

So.  I  say  we  are  wimps  if  we  roll  over 
and  go  along  with  the  MX.  that  our 
Independent  Judgment  should  be  exer- 
cised because  of  a  whole  number  of 
reasons. 

I  also  wish  I  had  time  to  read  to  you 
from  a  very  eloquent  Republican 
Member  of  this  House,  James  John- 
son, who  represented  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado. 

He  wrote  a  fantastic  article  in  the 
Denver  Post  this  weekend  about  the 
MX.  This  Republican  colleague  went 
on  and  on  about  how  American  clti- 
sens  seem  to  have  no  memory  or  sense 
of  history,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment knows  it.  Then  he  went  through 
what  this  whole  MX  debate  is  about, 
that  he  remembered  the  beginning  of 
it  when  he  was  here  as  a  Member,  and 
the  reason  the  BCX  program  began  was 
because  the  Defense  Department  said. 
"My  goodtoess,  our  land-based  missiles 
are  vulnerable.  There  are  Russian  sat- 
ellites up  there.  They  have  taken  pic- 
tures of  all  the  holes  or  silos  that  our 
missiles  are  in.  Therefore,  they  know 
where  our  missiles  are  and  as  their  tar- 


geting gets  better,  they  can  wipe  our 
misslles  out." 

James  Johnson  was  right.  That  is 
exactly  what  they  said.  It  .was  called 
the  window  of  vulnerability.  And  ev- 
erybody said.  "Oh.  for  heaven's  sake, 
run  and  shut  the  window.  Let's  build  a 
new  missUe  and  it  must  be  mobile." 

It  was  not  a  missile  we  were  worried 
about,  it  was  the  stability  of  the  hole. 

Well,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  where 
are  we  now.  Ump-te-ump  basing  modes 
later,  ump-te-iunp  billion  dollars  later, 
we  are  going  to  put  these  new  missiles 
in  the  same  static  holes  that  started 
the  whole  weapon  system.  And,  as  he 
said,  only  the  Defense  Department 
could  look  you  in  the  eye  and  say  with 
a  straight  face  that  they  have  Just  dis- 
covered new  geological  characteristics 
in  Wyoming  where  the  holes  are  and 
so  we  need  not  worry  about  the 
window  of  vulnerability  anymore.  If 
you  believe  that.  I  have  a  bridge  I 
want  to  sell  you. 

Now,  I  tell  my  colleagues  we  are 
wimps  if  we  do  not  stand  up  to  that 
kind  of  reasoning  and  hogwash.  This  is 
money,  this  is  hard-earned  money 
from  American  taxpayers.  We  have  al- 
ready got  missiles  in  those  holes.  They 
work.  If  we  put  10  missiles  in  the  hole 
rather  than  3  and  stay  under  the  caps 
on  the  number  of  missiles  that  we  are 
now  under,  we  wiU  have  even  fewer 
holes  with  missiles  for  the  Russians  to 
target. 

But  now  we  have  a  whole  new 
report,  saying  not  to  worry  because 
the  missile  silos  really  were  not  vul- 
nerable after  all.  Well,  if  they  are  not 
they  will  be  eventually,  because  Rus- 
sian targeting  is  only  going  to  get 
better.  In  case  we  figure  that  out,  they 
also  say  the  reason  we  need  them  now 
is  a  bargaining  chip. 

Now.  when  these  arms  talks  began, 
the  MX  missile  looked  dead.  So  I 
really  cannot  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  running  to  the  table  be- 
cause they  thought  that  the  MX  mis- 
sile was  on  it.  It  was  not  on  the  table 
then  and  yet  they  came  to  the  table. 
They  have  never  mentioned  the  MX 
mlssUe. 

If  you  were  a  Russian  planner  and 
someone  told  you  the  Americans  are 
going  to  stuff  10  warheads  in  holes 
that  they  now  have  3  warheads  in, 
would  you  say,  "Terrific."  I  would  say 
terrific  because  I  think  that  what  you 
are  seeing  is  that  you  free  up  two- 
thirds  of  your  missiles  to  go  shoot  at 
something  else,  for  you  already  have 
the  things  pinned  down. 

So,  let  us  talk  about  some  common- 
sense.  Again,  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to 
quote  to  Members  from  every  wise 
President  we  have  had.  They  are  the 
ones  who  set  the  course  of  this  Nation, 
because  every  single  one  of  them, 
George  Washington.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln—being the  most  stellar— and  of 
course  Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  had 
sat  on  both  sides  of  it,  have  said  over 


and  over  and  over  again  that  Congress 
must  exercise  Independent  Judgment. 
Beware  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. All  these  things  are  terribly  im- 
portant and  we  are  not  earning  our 
salaries  unless  we  really  look  at  those 
things. 

So,  please,  think  about  this  serious- 
ly. Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  word 
"wimp."  I  think  our  constituents  are 
going  to  think  we  are  the  weak  ones  if 
we  cannot  possibly  stand  on  our  own 
two  legs  and  talk  back.  We  cannot  go 
around  whlnning  about  how  much 
pliers  cost  and  yet  voting  for  every 
single  thing  people  in  Defense  can 
conceive  of  even  if  they  have  to 
change  the  rationale  for  it  10  times  a 
year.  At  some  point  we  have  to  say 
"enough." 

Material  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Denver  Post,  Mar.  19, 1985] 
Our  OovotHMKiiT  Lib  to  Us 
(By  James  P.  Johnson) 

American  citizens  find  it  difficult  to 
accept  the  fact  that  our  government  offi- 
cials lie  to  us  routinely.  No  subject,  no 
matter  how  mundane,  is  Immune  from  this 
ponibility,  and  knowledgeable  people  will 
not  believe  anything  coming  from  official 
sources  without  independent  confirmation. 
Nowhere  is  deception  more  rampant  than  in 
the  field  of  defense  and  national  sectirlty, 
and  nowhere  is  this  demonstrated  more 
clearly  than  in  the  ItX.  debate. 

American  dtisens  have  no  memory— and 
defense  officials  know  it— so  one  outrageous 
lie  follows  another  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  no  one  is  ever  called  to  account.  In  the 
case  of  the  MX.  it  aU  arose  in  the  mid-1970s 
with  the  argument  that  we  faced  a  "window 
of  vulnerability"  because  our  Mlnutemen 
ICBMs  were  in  sllos  that  could  be  wiped  out. 

For  purposes  of  this  argument,  propo- 
nents ignored  the  other  two  legs  of  the 
triad— the  submarines  and  the  bombers— 
and  said  we  were  defenseless  because  our 
sUos  could  be  destroyed  by  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  The  Mlnuteman  was  and  is  a  perfect- 
ly good  delivery  system,  and  no  one  denies 
it.  We  have  1,000  of  them,  and  they're  capa- 
ble of  delivering  seven  warheads  each, 
though  they  only  are  programmed  for  three 
MIRVs.  The  point  was  that  the  Minutemen 
were  not  faulty,  but  rather  that  the  so 
called  "basing  mode"  (i.e.  the  silo)  was  the 
weak  link.  The  argument  made  to  Congress 
was  that  since  a  new  basing  mode  was  re- 
quired, we  might  as  well  have  a  new,  heavier 
mlasOe  that  could  deliver  10  warheads 
apiece. 

The  first  alternative  basing  mode  was  the 
"trench."  This  was  to  be  a  4,000-mile  under- 
ground system  in  eastern  Colorado.  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  The  new  missUes  were  to  be 
transported  underground  and  could  surface 
and  be  fired  with  Immunity  from  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  Air  Force  officen  presented  the 
trench  concept  in  affected  areas  as  a  nation- 
al requirement  that  only  the  unpatriotic 
could  oppose.  The  trench  was  designed  to  go 
under  Wray.  Colo.,  and  the  town  would  have 
to  be  moved. 

When  citizens  asked  why  the  trench  could 
not  go  to  one  side  of  the  town,  the  Air  Force 
said  more  than  $60  million  had  been  spent 
designing  the  system  and  it  couldn't  be 
changed  without  affecting  national  security. 
It  was  all  so  silly  that  three  relatively  ob- 
scure members  of  Congress— all  Republicans 


representing  the  area— were  able  to  get  it 
abandoned.  ; 

Next  camf  the  govenion  of  Nevada  and 
Utah,  who  ^d  citizens  in  those  states  were 
more  patriotic  and  would  accept  the  new 
basing  mod*  and  MX  in  their  states.  After 
prolonged  study,  the  "race-track"  and 
"drag-strip"!  basing  modes  were  abandoned 
in  the  face  M  citizen  omwaitloo  in  those  pa- 
triotic statek.  Both  systems  were  accompa- 
nied by  statements  that  there  were  no  other 
options-ani  if  they  weren't  accepted,  na- 
tional secuifty  was  endangered  and  a  bar- 
gaining chl|i  discarded. 

By  that  titae,  the  argument  had  shifted  to 
emphasise  the  MX— not  its  basing  mode.  No 
one  has  crliicized  the  Mlnateman  yet.  and 
we  aren't  going  to  abandon  tbe  Mlnuteman 
if  the  MX  is  built,  but  the  govenunent  rhet- 
oric about  itational  security  and  bargaining 
chips  oontinkies. 

But  where  to  put  the  MX?  Where  else  but 
in  the  silos  that  started  the  whole  debate 
because  of  iiheir  so-called  vulnerability.  But 
if  the  sQos  arent  vulnerable,  one  might  ask. 
why  build  a|  new  mlsaOe?  Doit  bother:  you 
won't  get  m  honest  answer. 

Now  that  there  is  nowhere  else  to  pat  the 
MX.  the  silOs  are  found  to  be  safe  places  for 
them.  The  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand said  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
earlier  this  month  that  "individual  missile 
survivability  is  better  than  we  projected. 
.  .  .  Due  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  in- 
herent geological  characteristics,  we  have 
discovered  that  existing  aQoa  are  harder 
than  originally  thought." 

Only  defense  officials  can  say  with  a 
straight  facr  that  they  have  discovered  new 
geological  Characteristics  in  the  Wyoming 
plans.  The  whole  sorry  spectacle  is  repeated 
time  and  again  in  military  procurement. 
Anyone  who  objects  is  labeled  leas  than  a 
patriot  or  somehow  duped  by  the  Russian 
menace.  Those  who  are  willing  to  waste  our 
blood  and  treasure  are  hailed  as  making 
America  strong. 

We  have  been  warned— by  George  Wash- 
ington against  Involvement  in  foreign  wars, 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  against  allowing  presi- 
dents to  u^laterally  Involve  us  in  wars  and 
by  Dwight  feasenhower  against  the  dangers 
of  the  milluuy  industrial  oomplez.  But  we 
ignore  theu  counsel  as  we  ignore  the  deceit 
which  our  government  regularly  practices. 
Perhaps  historians  will  be  able  to  explain 
why  we  put!  up  with  it. 

(James  P,  Johnson,  a  Fort  Collins  attor- 
ney, formerly  represented  Colorado's  4th 
District  in  tfcie  UJB.  House.) 

DBAS  Mbj  PRXsiOKirr  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  22  outlining  your  views  on 
the  MX  ai^d  asking  for  reoonaideiation  of 
my  posltioo  on  the  matter.  I  have  weighed 
your  arguments  and  I  still  find  them  insuffi- 
cient to  warrant  my  support  I  would  like  to 
share  my  responses  to  your  letter  so  that 
you  might  reconsider  your  position  on  the 
MX. 

Your  first  argtiment  was  that: 

"Four  Presidents  and  six  Congresses  have 
supported  the  MX/Peacekeeper  missile. 
This  support  was  based  on  repeated  scrutiny 
of  the  program's  technical  capabiUtieB.  its 
role  as  a  component  of  our  overall  strategy 
for  nuclear  deterrence,  and  Vbit  implications 
for  nuclear  arms  reductitm.  In  addition,  the 
prestigious  bipartisan  commission  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  leaders,  headed  by 
General  Bijent  Scowcrof  t,  reviewed  this  pro- 
gram and  donduded  that  the  MX  should  be 
•prompUy'  deployed  as  a  part  of  our  ICBM 
modeniizai|ion  program." 


The  fact  that  four  Preatdents  and  Cm- 
gresHS  supported  the-MX  in  the  past  is  not 
In  itself  a  good  reasim  for  you  and  I  to  do  so. 
Tou  obviously  concur,  as  you  are  the  first 
President  sinoe  Dwight  Eisenhower  not  to 
s^k  negotiations  on  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban.  In  any  case,  previous  decisions  to  sup- 
port research  and  development  of  the  MX 
were  baaed  aa  the  desire  to  offset  increasing 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBM's,  which  you 
talked  about  so  much  in  your  1980  run  for 
office.  Recent  opposition  to  the  MX  is  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
basing  mode  could  be  found  that  would  in- 
nnasf  the  credibility  of  oiu-  retaliatory 
threat  that  is  vital  to  deterrence.  In  short, 
putting  the  MX  in  Mlnuteman  silos  simply 
exacerbates  the  very  problem  the  MX  was 
originally  intended  to  solve.  True,  the  Soow- 
croft  Commission  did  recommend  limited 
deployment  of  the  MX.  but  the  findings  of 
that  commission  were  necessarily  influenced 
by  extraneous  domestic  political  consider- 
ations. As  the  equally  reputable  Gerard 
Smith,  Clark  CHifford,  and  Paul  Wamke 
noted  in  the  Washington  Post  on  ICandi  16. 
the  MX.  "will  be  a  first-strike  weapon:  it 
wiU  surely  be  seen  as  that.  And  it  will  be  a 
weapon  that  could  provoke  a  nuclear  war. 
not  deter  one.  We  do  not  see  how  these  at- 
tributes can  possibly  enhance  America's  se- 
curity." Tfk, 

The  next  reason  you  give  for  deploying 
the  MX  Is  that: 

"Tbe  MX/Peacdkeeper  provides  major  ad- 
vances In  ICBM  technology  and  capabilities, 
adding  greater  payload.  more  accuracy, 
more  flexibility  in  range  and  targeting,  and 
more  protection  against  nuclear  effects.  It 
also  provides  the  only  near-term  response  to 
the  current  imbalance  between  U.8.  and 
Soviet  forces.  The  MX  will  replace  our 
aging  and  outmoded  ICBM  missiles  while 
we  continue  to  work  on  developing  our  small 
missile  system." 

If  we  assume  that  the  MX  would  very 
likely  be  destroyed  by  a  Soviet  first  strike, 
then  we  can  not  logically  consider  the  retali- 
atory capabilities  of  the  weapon.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  MX  is  not  vulnerable, 
then  we  must  conclude  the  Mlnuteman  Us 
and  nis  would  also  survive.  The  prompt 
hard  target  kill  capability  of  the  Minute- 
man  miasUes  is  still  significant  even  if  it 
does  not  equal  that  of  the  MX.  The  Air 
Force  tells  me  in  its  1985  Weapons  Systems 
Infomiatlon  that  these  missiles  are  of  such 
accuracy  and  flexibility  that  they,  "can  be 
assigned  against  practically  all  types  of  tar- 
gets in  the  Single  Integrated  Operational 
Plan."  The  conclusion  must  be  that  there  is 
no  logical  need  for  the  MX  from  the  stand- 
point of  deterrence:  Either  our  Mlnuteman 
missiles  provide  a  credible  deterrent  or  the 
MX  is  too  vulnerable  to  provide  a  credible 
retaliatory  threat.  Heads  or  tails,  the  MX 
loses. 

The  argument  that  the  MX  redresses  the 
current  Imbalance  is  similarly  flawed  in  that 
It  could  practically  do  so  only  if  we  discard- 
ed our  deterrent  strategy  and  committed 
ourselves  to  a  reckless  first-strike  policy. 
The  real  problem  is  the  result  of  the  differ- 
ence between  VS.  and  Soviet  strategic  doc- 
trines. The  Soviets  can  credibly  threaten 
our  ICBM's  because  their  doctrine  calls  for 
a  flrtt-strike  if  nuclear  war  becomes  inevita- 
ble. Our  strategy  has  always  been  to  deter 
nuclear  attack  by  building  forces  that  could 
survive  such  a  first-strike  and  deliver  an 
apootlypUc  retaliation.  E>eploying  more  vul- 
nerable missiles  addresses  the  imbalance  on 
paper  only,  we  would  have  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  first-strike  policy  in  order  to 


threaten  Soviet  ICBM's.  Tbe  hopdeaaDeas 
of  two  nuclear  powers,  both  following  a 
first-strike  policy  is  painfully  clear.  Again, 
the  Mlnuteman  system  fills  any  need  we 
may  have  for  a  limited  counterforce  capatiQ- 
Ity. 

The  last  point  about  the  "aging"  of  our 
strategic  forces  was  particulariy  surprising 
coming  from  you.  The  Air  Force  briefing  in- 
dicated that  the  maintenance  and  modern- 
ization programs  tat  the  Titan  and  Minute- 
man  miasQes  had  made  the  systems  better 
than  they  were  when  they  were  first  de- 
ployed. 

The  final  argument  you  use.  that  our  abO- 
Ity  to  reach  mwuilngful  reductions  would  be 
"signlflcantly  diminished"  if  the  MX  pro- 
gram Is  voted  down  by  Congress  because 
that  defeat  would  lndlcat.e  a  lack  of  resolve 
to  modernize  our  strategic  forces  and  thus 
reduce  Soviet  incentive  to  negotiate  real 
aims  control  is  neither  supported  by  the 
facts,  nor  aoc^ted  by  the  experts.  Asked 
abut  the  impact  voting  down  the  MX  would 
have  on  the  negotiations,  Paul  Nitae  told  us, 
"I'm  not  sure  it  would  make  an  lmmertlat.e 
or  dramatic  difference."  Smith.  Clifford, 
and  Wamke  argue  that  Instead  of  leading  to 
arms  reductions,  the  MX  would  be  mote 
likely  to  cause  further  Soviet  increases.  Wil- 
liam Colby  wrote  us  Members  of  Congress, 
and  said.  "Experience  In  these  negotiations 
has  established  a  simple  rule:  A  weapon  Is 
valuable  as  a  negotlsMng  chip  while  it  is  on 
the  drawing  boards,  but  once  It  is  deployed, 
it  cannot  be  traded  away." 

The  Soviet  Inducement  for  negotiating 
comes  from  the  new  developments  In  our 
strategic  forces,  including  the  Mldgetman. 
the  Trident  n/O-5  system,  and  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  that  would  give  us  a  sig- 
nificant and  survlvaUe  counterforce  capa- 
bility that  threatens  Soviet  forces.  With 
these  weapcms.  we  would  not  have  to  adopt 
a  first-strike  doctrine  to  idaee  Soviet  mis- 
sOes  at  risk.  These  systems  would  effectively 
open  a  real  window  of  vulnerability  on  the 
Soviet  side.  That  is  reason  aplenty  to  seek 
real  reductions.  The  MX  does  not  provide 
inducement  for  reductions  for  the  same 
reason  It  does  not  balance  Soviet  advantages 
in  ICBM's.  Going  ahead  with  the  MX  will 
only  weaken  our  bargaining  credibility  and 
place  our  Natiim  at  greater  risk  of  nuclear 
war. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TrapicahtI. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  there  is  some  confusion.  Demo- 
crats are  imder  the  mistaken  sort  of 
identity  that  if  they  vote  against  the 
MX  they  are  not  patriotic  Because  of 
the  President's  popularity  and  his 
wide  margin  of  victory,  our  Congress— 
especially  Democrats— is  misinterpret- 
ing that  popularity  as  a  position  of  the 
American  people  on  the  program 
which  he  supports. 

There  is  one  issue  at  stake  here. 
What  will  the  MX  do  for  America  and 
the  question  of  that  has  to  be  an- 
swered and  addressed  before  we  go  for- 
ward wasting  any  further  monejrs. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  less  than  10  percent  of 
MX  missiles  would  survive  a  Soviet 
attack  in  1990.  dropping  to  less  than  5 
percent  survival  after  1996  as  the  accu- 
racy of  Soviet  missiles  improves. 
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Finally,  overall  surviving  MX  war- 
heads would  represent  only  1  percent 
of  the  total  retaliatory  capability  fol- 
lowing a  Soviet  first  strike. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  court  debate. 
When  an  attorney  does  not  have  any 
facts  to  pursue,  they  pursue  rhetoric. 
The  facts  are  quite  clear.  In  a  report 
published  by  Newsweek  compwing 
American  Soviet  strength,  of  the  28 
major  weapon  categories.  America  was 
superior  in  9;  was  equal  to  or  had  the 
edge  in  15  others:  and  traOed  the  Sovi- 
ets in  only  4  major  weapon  categories. 

For  us  to  vote  against  MX  is  being 
seen  as  an  unpatriotic  sign.  Or  they 
are  saying  we  are  showing  weakness 
and  that  Democrats  are  weak.  We 
show  strength  in  affirming  the  com- 
prehensive military  might  of  America 
which  is  still  No.  1.  and  no  one  should 
misinterpret  that  position. 

I  am  lurglng  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  vote  on  facts. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make.  The  $40  billion  that  was  dis- 
cussed earlier  as  being  cheap:  $40  bil- 
lion would  employ  every  unemployed 
American  in  a  Jobs  program  that 
would  be  a  lot  more  priority  conscious 
to  this  country  than  would  be  continu- 
ing to  invest  money  into  this  weapons 
system  that  will  handle  America's 
military  needs. 

Bfr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemanfrwn  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
made  a  Judgment  as  to  how  many  of 
the  missiles  would  be  knocked  out  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  what  Idnd 
of  military  experts  are  employed  by 
the  Budget  Office? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  do  know  this, 
that  their  rationale  has  been  accepted 
by  Members  of  the  opposition  on  all 
these  issues  so  far.  And  I  will  not  de- 
grade that  fact  except  to  also  offer 
thi»-T— 

BCr.  STRATTON.  It  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  this  Member  and  a  number 
of  others. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  also  stated  that  there 
have  only  been  seven  flight  tests  of 
this  weapon  system  and  that  that  is  all 
there  would  be  before  deployment 
would  take  place. 

My  position  is  we  should  vote 
against  the  MX  missile  on  facts,  not 
rhetoric. 
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Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.]. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  what  has  been  said  here  today 
and  also  what  I  have  read  in  the  last 


few  weelcs  about  this  issue.  We  are 
dealing  with  death  and  destruction 
from  all  angles.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
military  weapons.  "EvtrytbiDt  that  has 
been  said  here  today  and  that  I  have 
read  has  merit.  I  read  the  dissenting 
opinions  in  the  report  this  morning, 
and  all  them  sound  good.  I  listened  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  White  House 
yesterday  afternoon  talking  about  the 
position  he  would  be  in  if  we  voted 
against  the  BCX  program. 

Now.  I  do  not  have  any  faith  or  trust 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  read  the  mindset  of  those 
people.  I  can  only  relate  to  what  they 
have  done  In  the  past  with  reference 
to  positions  they  have  taken  where 
the  United  States  was  concerned,  and 
many,  many  times  they  have  broken 
those  promises  with  us. 

Suppose  that  we  took  the  position 
that  everjrthing  that  has  been  said  by 
all  parties  to  this  controversy,  is  cor- 
rect. Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  we  take  that  bargaining 
chip,  if  that  is  what  we  wish  to  caU  it. 
away  from  those  people  in  Geneva  we 
are  depriving  them  of  something  that 
they  may  use  to  give  us  some  sort  of 
position  with  the  Soviets. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  placed  in  a 
position  of  giving  something  away  if 
we  do  not  get  something  in  return. 
That  is  Just  good  common  horse  sense. 

Many  people  say  they  are  not  going 
to  consider  the  MX  as  a  viable  wemwn 
system.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  or  whether  they  will  not.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know 
many  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  today  that  deal  with  this  MX 
system.  The  only  thing  I  am  con- 
cerned about,  primarily,  is  I  want  us  to 
have  a  country  that  is  strong.  If  we  do 
not  have  a  country  that  is  strong  and 
one  that  can  stand  up  to  any  nation  on 
Earth,  then  these  other  matters  such 
as  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  Just 
talked  about  will  mean  nothing.  If  we 
do  not  have  a  country  that  Is  strong 
and  does  the  things  that  are  right  and 
proper,  the  Jobs  program,  and  all  of 
the  other  areas  of  our  economy  will  be 
of  no  consequence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  In  conclu- 
sion. I  would  like  to  say  this:  If  all  of 
the  things  that  have  been  said  are  cor- 
rect, would  we  be  better  off  at  that 
bargaining  table  if  we  voted  against 
the  MX?  Would  it  help  us?  If  it  would 
help  us.  then  we  should  vote  against 
it.  If  it  will  not  help  us  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  by  voting  against  the  MX. 
then  we  should  vote  for  it.  Let  us  then 
do  what  will  be  better  for  us  in  the 
long  run  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
this  Nation. 


Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
$1.5  trillion  this  Government  is  spend- 
ing over  the  next  5  years  is  a  fairly 
substantial  indication  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  serious  about  this  Nation's 
defense? 

Why  is  it  that  only  the  MX  missile  is 
a  symbolic  litmus  test?  I  mean  if  the 
President  asked  for  crossbows,  would 
the  gentleman  say  that  crossbows 
have  to  be  funded?  Why  should  we 
fund  a  vulnerable,  useless,  defenseless 
missile,  when  we  can  show  our 
strength 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  "Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Bfr.  ROBINSON.  I  woiUd  ask  that 
the  gentleman,  since  he  is  an  oppo- 
nent, if  he  would,  please  request  time 
from  the  opposing  side. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  will  not 
yield  further. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Boscol. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  much 
of  the  discussion  we  have  heard  here 
on  the  floor  and  on  the  television  talk 
shows  relative  to  the  BfX  seems  to  be- 
little the  weapon's  military  value,  but 
Justify  it  as  a  bargaining  chip  at  the 
arms  talks.  This  has  been  the  position 
of  a  conservative  Republican  member 
of  the  other  body— a  former  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  in  fact— and  appears  to 
be  the  feelings  of  our  new  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  chairman,  a  Democrat. 
After  so  much  public  denigration  of 
the  MX  as  a  weapon,  one  might 
wonder  what  value  it  has  as  a  bargin- 
ing  chip.  At  best  it  would  be  bargained 
away  for  something  of  equally  margin- 
al value— at  worst  it  wouldn't  be  bar- 
gained away  at  all  and  we'd  stuck  with 
a  costly  weapon  of  little  value.  Or  per- 
haps the  Soviets  haven't  seen  the 
same  talk  shows. 

Since  the  MX  is  so  closely  linked  to 
the  arms  talks,  one  might  wonder  Just 
what  everyone  expects  out  of  the 
talks.  So  far  oiu-  negotiators  seem  to 
have  spend  more  time  on  the  tele- 
phone lobbying  for  the  BCX  than  they 
have  at  the  bargaining  table.  While  we 
all  hope  for  some  kind  of  break- 
through in  the  arms  race,  the  history 
of  arms  talks  is  that  they've  had  the 
opposite  effect.  Between  building  up 
the  bargaining  chips  before  the  talks, 
keeping  up  the  spending  during  their 
indefinite  duration  and  building  new 
weapons  to  fill  gaps  created  after  the 
talks— we've  seen  the  most  massive 
buildup  of  nuclear  wei^wns  in  history 
take   place  alongside  of  arms  talks. 


Sometimes!  I  wonder  if  the  talks 
simply  profide  a  loftier  lobbying  posi- 
tion for  some  of  the  more  ardent  mili- 
tarists who  can  now  speak  fran 
Geneva  rather  than  roaming  the  corri- 
dors here  In  Washington.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  BCX  was  pro- 
posed by  president  N1z<hi  to  diffuse 
the  criticitm  of  conservatives  after 
SALT  I.  Likewise,  cruise  and  Pershing 
were  promised  our  NATO  allies  who 
worried  tUat  the  SALT  agreements 
had  eroded  their  defense.  The  most 
dangerous  proliferation  of  all— the 
MIRVing  of  our  missfles— was  given 
impetus  because  the  SALT  talks  put  a 
clamp  on  heavy  launchers.  The  Tri- 
dent I  sijbmarines,  B-1  and  F-14 
bombers  filled  windows  created  at 
SALT  I.  Ju^  as  MX  and  the  Trident  H 
D-5  are  al]owed  by  SALT  II.  In  fact. 
Mr.  Chainian,  it  is  inwosslble  to  find 
any  major 'new  weapons  system  that 
wasn't  actually  given  au»uragement 
by  the  arm^  talks,  unless  it  was  ABM— 
and  President  Reagan  m>parently 
wants  to  go  ahead  with  that  regardless 
of  the  talki 

Yes  we  do  want  arms  control,  but! 
don't  think  we  should  count  on  the 
talks  to  provide  it.  Instead  we  should 
get  back  to  the  basics  of  why  we  have 
strategic  weapons  at  all— and  that  is  to 
provide  a  deterrence  to  either  side's 
use  of  sucli  weapons.  This  deterrence 
is  strongest  as  long  as  we  have  survlv- 
able  weapolis  that  can  hit  meaningful 
targets.  Su^ly  the  arms  talks  wUl  not 
leave  us  Without  such  weiomns,  nor 
will  the  MX  either  as  hardware  or  as 
a  bargain^  chip,  become  such  a 
weapon.  Unfortunately  the  arms  talks 
have  been:  allowed  to  obfuscate  the 
strategic  iripotence  of  the  MX  and  we 
in  Congresa  should  not  allow  Geneva 
to  preemptj  our  responsibilities  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  mihutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  i  from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

GCKASl. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
single  moat  important  truth  that 
emerges  from  this  debate  is  that  the 
MX  is  the  KUts  of  Geneva.  The  fellow 
Americans  jwhom  we  have  assigned  to 
that  crudsA  task  have  been  given  the 
most  impt^lant  mission  perhvs  ever 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  conferred 
upon  fellow  American  dtiaens.  It  is 
they  who  pmplore  us  as  their  fellow 
in  the  Congress  not  to  strip 
Its  of  Geneva,  to  give  them 
Ithal  with  whldi  eyebaU  to 
eyeball  th^y  can  place  the  American 
and  world  position  of  peace  at  the 
table  at  Geneva. 

Ladies  aild  gentlemen,  we  can  argue 
all  day  long  about  the  coat  of  the  mis- 
sile. Of  coine  that  concenis  me,  like  it 
concerns  everybody  else.  We  are  con- 
cerned aboiut  the  deficits.  We  are  con- 
cerned abo|it  these  large  expenditures, 
naturally.  |But  when  It  comes  right 
down  to  it4  the  cost  which  we  are  rel- 


Americans 
away  the  i 
the  where^ 


egating  to  this  missile  is  the  cost  that 
we  day  by  day  constitute  in  favor  of 
national  security. 

So  we  cannot  weigh  in  the  whole 
world  situation  the  cost  of  the  missile 
as  vis-a-vis  the  deficits  which  are  of 
course  of  great  concern  to  us.  When  it 
comes  down  to  the  national  defense 
and  national  security,  the  cost  factor 
becomes  secondary. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  my  con- 
stituents both  pro  and  con  on  this 
issue  on  the  various  facets,  whether 
the  BCX  missile  constitutes  the  re- 
building of  our  land-based  mode  in  the 
Triad  system,  whether  or  not  it  really 
is  vulnerable.  All  of  those  arguments 
begin  to  pale  when  we  consider  the 
time  and  the  hour  at  hand. 
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And  that  time  and  that  hour  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  negotiators  at 
Geneva.  Do  not  rip  out  the  guts  of 
Geneva;  vote  in  favor  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. 

PASLIAMBITAXT  UOVnT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wiU  state  it. 

Bfr.  STRATTON.  Bfr.  Chairman, 
how  much  time  do  we  have  for  each 
individual? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Bfr.  Aspih]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Bfr.  Strat- 
toh]  have  54  minutes.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Bfr.  DicKnrsoir]  has  1 
hour  and  1  minute.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Bfr.  Benhett]  has  2 
hours  and  8  minutes. 

Bfr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  virish  to  yield 
additional  time  at  this  time. 

Bfr.  BENNETT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Bfr.  Bkrmah]. 

Bfr.  BERBfAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  my  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues is  a  simple  one.  Let  us  vote 
today  on  the  issue  before  us  and  only 
that  issue:  The  military  Justification 
for  the  production  of  the  BfX  missile. 
On  that  straightforward  question,  I 
believe  that  a  bipartisan  majority  of 
the  House  can  agree.  There  is  no  mili- 
tary Justification  for  this  weapon. 

No  serious  student  of  arms  control 
believes  the  Bfinuteman  missQe  is 
ready  for  the  scrap  heap.  The  Bfinute- 
man is  adequate  to  the  task  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  is  a  credible,  land- 
based  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  objection  to  the  Bfinuteman  and 
the  rationale  for  the  BfX  is  the  prob- 
lem of  protection  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  But  the  Scowcroft 
Cmnmission  concluded  that  the  sea-, 
air-,  and  land-based  legs  of  our  nuclear 
triad  "should  be  assessed  collectively 
and  not  in  isolation."  When  so  as- 
ncascd,  our  present  nuclear  deterrent 


prevents  the  Soviets  from  considering 
a  first  strike. 

Nor  does  the  BfX  solve  the  perceived 
problem  of  protection.  It  would  be 
based  in  the  same  allegedly  vulnerable 
silos  that  now  house  the  Bfinuteman. 

Proponents  of  this  missile  argue 
that  it  would  significantly  increase  our 
ability  to  destroy  Soviet  missUes  in 
their  sUos.  But  such  a  capability 
makes  sense  only  if  we  are  pr^>aring 
to  make  our  own  first  strike.  The 
United  States  has  consistently— and 
rightly— rejected  the  first-strike  strat- 
egy. 

Proponents  argue  that  the  Soviets 
are  developing  the  capability  of  knock- 
ing out  superhardened  siloa.  and  argue 
that  we  must  therefore  develop  the 
same  capability.  But  we  should  reject 
the  premise  that  we  should  build 
whatever  they  build.  Rather,  we 
should  build  what  we  need. 

Let  us  make  our  own  decisions  about 
what  we  need  and  what  is  militarily 
Jiistifiable— and  conclude  that  there  is 
no  military  Justification  for  building 
the  BfX. 

There  are  on  the  contrary,  sbtmg 
reasons  to  oppose  releasing  funds  for 
the  BfX  because  of  the  threat  it  poses 
to  our  national  security. 

To  the  extent  our  present  land-based 
missiles  are  not  vulnerable,  there  is 
little  reason  to  build  the  BfX.  But  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  vulnerable, 
there  is  a  reason  not  to  build  the  BfX. 

The  missQe's  sole  advantage  over  the 
Bfinuteman  is  its  strength  as  a  first- 
strike  wewon.  It  has  more  warheads, 
more  accurate  warheads,  and  it  can  de- 
stroy Soviet  mlssQes  in  their  saos.  Put- 
ting those  mom  effective  offensive 
weapons  in  the  same  old  vulnerable 
silos  merely  offers  a  greater  tempta- 
tion to  the  Soviets  to  launch  a  pre- 
emptive strike  on  us. 

The  BfX  in  the  old  Bfinuteman  sUos 
makes  the  Soviets'  mainly  land-based 
-nuclear  force  even  more  of  a  use-it-or- 
lose-it  proposition.  That  puts  their 
missiles  on  more  of  a  hair  trigger,  and 
in  the  event  of  an  international  crisis, 
could  put  all  of  us  in  the  bull's-eye. 

President  Ford's  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Director.  William  E.  Colby, 
concurs  that  the  BfX  is  a  destabilizing 
weapon.  Writing  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Bfr.  Colby  called  the  BfX  more 
than  merely  a  wasteful  wemwn.  He 
said,  "It  will  threaten  our  country  as 
much  as  it  threatens  the  Soviet  Union 
*  *  *.  While  we  should  not  make  unilat- 
eral concessions  to  the  Soviets,  aban- 
doning this  useless  and  dangerous 
weapon  can  be  Justified  in  our  own  in- 
terests, independent  of  the  Soviets." 

If  we  could  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
BfX,  I  have  no  question  but  that  it 
would  be  defeated.  It  serves  bo  clear 
military  purpose  and  it  weakens  our 
security.  In  light  of  that,  those  who 
favor  the  BfX  fall  back  to  other  posi- 
tions,  and  it  is  incumbent   on   this 
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House  to  reject  those  other  arguments 
as  Irrelevant  to  the  issue  before  us. 

Some  argue  that  we  must  release 
these  funds  In  order  to  demonstrate 
our  resolve.  This  Nation  and  the 
Reagan  administration  has  spent  $1 
trillion  on  defense  over  the  past  5 
years.  Mr.  Reagan's  present  budget 
cans  for  spending  another  $2  trillion 
in  the  next  5  years.  We  are  now  spend- 
ing more  on  defense,  in  real  terms, 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Korean 
war.  If  that  is  not  enough  to  demon- 
strate our  resolve.  I  suggest  that 
spending  $1.5  billion  more  for  21  MX 
missiles  will  not  do  the  trick. 

Others  argue  that  with  negotiations 
now  underway  in  Geneva,  the  MX  is 
needed  as  a  bargaining  chip.  If  this 
missile  is  meant  as  a  bargaining  chip, 
it  is  a  uniquely  bad  one. 

The  MX  program  calls  for  mending 
$41  billion  in  order  to  put  100  missiles 
in  silos  we  deem  to  be  vxilnerable.  If  I 
were  the  Soviets,  I  would  be  satisfied 
to  see  the  United  SUtes  spend  scarce 
resources  that  way.  I  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  give  mtKh  up  in  order  to  stop 
the  MX  program. 

Indeed,  the  very  act  of  identifying  it 
as  a  bargaining  chip  drained  almost  all 
its  value  away.  How  large  a  concession 
win  the  Soviets  feel  they  should  have 
to  make  in  order  for  us  to  give  up  a 
weapon  that  we  have  already  identi- 
fied as  expendable— a  bargaining  chip? 
In  recent  statements,  administration 
officials  have  moved  away  from  this 
argument.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate.  Secretary  of  SUte  Schultz 
said  the  MX  was  essential  to  our  mod- 
ernisation program  and  not  something 
that  could  be  bargained  away. 

That  too  should  be  a  cause  for  con- 
cern when  we  decide  how  to  vote  to- 
night. For  if  the  administration  is  un- 
willing to  bargain  about  the  MX.  the 
Soviete  will  be  unwilling  to  bargain 
about  their  land-based  missiles.  They 
will  be  unwiUing  to  accept  a  freeze  on 
development  untfl  they  matched  the 
modemlaation  of  the  MX.  Arms  talks 
will  once  again  step  aside  for  another 
lap  In  the  arms  race,  and  further  nu- 
clear eacalatlon. 

The  MX  is  no  bargaining  chip.  In 
fact.  It  wiU  make  arms  negotiations 
more  difficult. 

There  is  an  opening  available  to  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva,  and  I  hope 
President  Reagan  instructs  them  to 
pursue  it.  That  is  the  strategic  defense 
initiative— star  wars. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  along  with  the 
unwarranted  acceleration  in  spending 
on  researeh  the  President  has  caUed 
for  In  his  star  wars  program.  But  con- 
tinued prudent  levels  of  spending  on 
research  will  enable  us  to  retain  our 
present  technological  advantage  over 
the  Soviets.  That  edge  could  be  our 
real  bargaining  chip  In  Geneva. 

The  Soviet  arms  negotiators  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  make  real 
concessions   and    real    reductions    in 
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return  for  an  agreement  by  us  to 
outlaw  space-based  weapons.  Let  us 
take  the  pledge  against  an  arms  race 
in  outer  space,  and  get  in  return  a  re- 
duction in  Soviet  nuclear  wet^wns  on 
Earth. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  agree  to- 
night to  vote  on  the  issue  before  us. 
Arguments  about  the  effect  in  Geneva 
of  our  denying  funds  for  21  MX  mis- 
siles are  either  ridiculous  or  irrelevant. 
We  have  amply  demonstrated  our  re- 
solve. The  MX  is  no  bargaining  chip: 
in  fact,  it  will  complicate  negotiations. 
And  a  much  better  bargaining  chip  is 
available  to  us  in  star  wars. 

Vote  tonight  on  the  issue,  and  that 
issue  is  the  military  Justification  for 
spending  $41  billion  to  put  the  MX  in 
vulnerable  silos.  There  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  that.  There  are  much  better 
ways  to  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Aodabbo]. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the 
MX  battle  over  and  over  again  and  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  have  led  that 
battle  on  the  House  floor  on  the  ap- 
propriations end  of  it.  Last  week,  in 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
we  were  able  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  by  recom- 
mending the  denial  of  the  funds  for 
procurement  of  the  additional  21  mis- 
siles. The  House  will  vote  on  the  ap- 
propriation resolution  tomorrow. 

But  before  us  today  is  the  question 
of  approving  the  reauthorization,  let 
us  say.  of  the  $1.5  billion  in  unobligat- 
ed balances  for  procitfement  of  an  ad- 
ditional 21  missiles.  We  have  heard  so 
much  rhetoric  about  the  national  de- 
fense and  what  we  must  do  to  main- 
tain the  national  defense.  The  Consti- 
tution says  we  must  not  only  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  but  it  also 
states  that  we  must  "Promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare."  So  Congress  not  only 
must  provide  for  national  defense,  but 
we  must  also  look  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  American  people. 
By  promoting  the  general  welfare,  we 
must  look  at  how  the  taxpayer  dollars 
are  spent,  and  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  not  wasted  or  Just  put  up  as 
window  dressing  to  show  the  world 
what  we  are  doing.  By  merely  throw- 
ing additional  money  at  defense  pro- 
grams, accomplishes  nothing  In  im- 
proving our  national  defense. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
that  if  we  vote  no  on  the  resolution 
before  us.  we  are  going  to  kill  the  MX 
missile.  My  colleagues,  the  chart 
before  you  illustrates  that  this  is 
simply  not  correct.  This  chart  will  be 
located  in  the  lobby.  In  fiscal  year 
1983.  we  were  asked  to  appropriate 
$1.5  billion  for  the  procurement  of 
nine  MX  missiles.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1983  Defense 
appropriation   bill   on   the    floor   to 


strike  out  all  the  procurement  funds. 
The  House  agreed  with  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  all  the  procurement 
funds  overwhelmingly  because  there 
was  no  basing  mode.  There  still  is  no 
basing  mode.  However,  we  did  appro- 
priate funds  to  continue  research  and 
development  on  the  missile.  As  this 
chart  Ulustrates,  of  the  20  R&D  MX 
missiles  funded  over  the  years.  13 
remain  to  be  delivered.  Only  4  of  these 
13  R&D  missiles  are  to  be  delivered  in 
1985.  Only  six  more  wUl  be  delivered 
in  1986.  Three  more  will  be  delivered 
in  1987. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  after  we  received 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  report  the 
House  was  still  reluctant  to  provide 
MX  procurement  funds  but  we  decided 
to  give  them  a  chance  and  allow  funds 
for  MX  and  Mldgetman.  So  we  appro- 
priated $2.1  billion  for  21  missiles  in 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriations.  Of 
these  21  MX  missiles  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  not  one  missile  will  be  deliv- 
ered In  calendar  year  1985.  In  calendar 
year  1986.  12  missiles  will  be  delivered 
out  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tion. In  calendar  year  1987.  the  bal- 
ance of  nine  missiles  will  be  delivered. 
The  MX  missile  production  line  stays 
open  until  May  1987.  So  if  we  vote 
down  this  $1.5  billion,  we  are  not  kill- 
ing the  MX  missile  or  the  production 
line. 

What  are  we  doing?  What  we  are 
doing  is  telling  the  American  people 
that  we  are  concerned  about  their  gen- 
eral welfare. 
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We  should  not  take  the  $1.5  billion 
of  the  fiscal  year  1985  appropriation 
and  add  that  to  the  $51  billion  in  un- 
obligated balances  already  on  hand. 

The  $1.5  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  appropriation  comes  out  of  unob- 
ligated balances.  It  will  remain  in  un- 
obligated balances.  It  will  not  be  spent 
until  future  years.  We  will  have  a 
chance  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  appro- 
priation measiu«.  which  will  be  before 
the  House  In  July  of  this  year,  to  look 
at  the  request  for  48  missiles  and  the 
$3.2  billion.  The  production  line  will 
continue  open  and  the  discussions  and 
the  arms  control  talks  will  still  go  in 
Geneva. 

We  showed  our  resolve  last  year  in 
pauing  the  fiscal  year  1985  Defense 
appropriation  bill  and  allowed  $2.5  bil- 
lion for  MX  procurement.  We  fenced 
$1.5  billion  of  those  funds  because  we 
were  told  we  need  to  fence  it  to  bring 
the  Russians  back  to  the  conference 
table.  They  are  back. 

We  gave  the  Defense  Department  $1 
billion  In  the  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priation which  has  not  been  spent  and 
which  is  part  of  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances. It  is  there.  We  do  not  have  to 
give  them  an  additional  $1.5  blUion  to 
keep  the  production  line  open.  Our 
farmers  need  these  additional  funds. 


our  studei|ts  need  it,  our  veterans  need 
it,  and  our  senior  citizens  need  it.  We 
do  not  neid  to  add  to  unexpended  bal- 
ances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ao- 
dabbo] hai  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman    from    C^Jlfomia    [Ms. 

PiXDLER]. 

Ms.  FIBDT.KR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  have  a  fairly  simple  message  to 
convey  to  you  today,  one  that  I  think 
is  very  important  for  all  of  us  to  con- 
sider as  we  move  to  cast  oiur  vote  on 
this  very  aritical  issue. 

In  1980  [President  Reagan  was  elect- 
ed to  offite.  He  was  elected  to  office 
on  a  plank  of  supporting  an  Improve- 
ment in  our  national  defense  posture. 
In  1984,  again  he  not  only  was  elected 
but  elected  overwhelmingly,  with  the 
support  of  the  American  people  from 
every  single  State  of  this  Union. 

The  statement  that  he  has  made 
over  the  period  of  time  that  he  has 
been  President  is  that  it  Is  important 
that  we  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense In  order  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
whatever  significant  threat  might 
occur,  and  as  a  result  of  that  state- 
ment and  that  effort  and  that  im- 
proved position,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  t6day  of  being  at  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

In  othet  words,  what  I  am  saying  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  Is  that  his 
philosopl^,  his  approach,  has  worked. 
It  has  brought  the  Russians  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Why  would  we  as  In- 
dividual  Members  of  Congress  take 
the  risk  df  undermining  those  efforts 
that  havf  worked  at  this  particular 
time?        I 

I  cannoi  come  to  any  rational  con- 
elusion  how  all  of  us  as  individuals 
here  could  possibly  conceivably  want 
to  undermine  the  moat  important  ef- 
forts that  have  taken  place  in  recent 
decades  at  the  issue  relates  to  coming 
to  some  kind  of  an  agreoaient  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chilrman,  with  that  thought  in 
mind.  I  siinply  would  like  to  say,  let  us 
not  risk  the  success  that  has  been 
achieved  by  this  President  at  this 
time.  I  think  that  the  outcome,  not 
only  for  Our  own  Nation  but  for  world 
peace,  is  it  stake. 

The  CKAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recogniB^  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  BoBnrsoif]. 

Mr.  RCfBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  UMe  to  temporarily  pass  over 
Inasmuch  as  our  next  speak- 
route  to  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognlBC  i  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bbt  mr]. 

Mr.  Bl  amETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  i  dnutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Call  Fomia  [Mrs.  BuktonI. 


our  time 
ersareeit 


Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  BAr. 
Chairman,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
authorizing  additional  funding  for  the 
MX  missile. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  need  the 
MX  to  improve  our  strategic  forces. 
Many  experts  have  shot  holes  in  that 
argument.  The  MX  is  an  absolutely 
unneeded  weapon  because  it  is  so  vul- 
nerable and  it  is  of  little  use  In  retali- 
ating against  a  Soviet  first  strike.  At 
the  same  time  Its  capability  to  destroy 
Soviet  hard  targets  Is  more  likely  to  be 
perceived  as  an  attempt  to  prepare  our 
own  first-strike  capability. 

We  have  been  hearing  lately  that  we 
need  this  weapon  as  a  bargaining  chip 
in  the  arms  negotiations.  I  have  a 
number  of  problems  with  that  argu- 
ment. It  Is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  Even 
if  it  was,  I  have  to  seriously  question 
$1.5  billion  on  a  weapon  that  we  are 
going  to  bargain  away. 

How  can  we  justify  it  when  we  have 
these  outrageous  deficits?  We  have  ap- 
proved 21  BCX  missiles  already.  Why 
can  they  not  be  used  as  a  bargaining 
chip?  Because  even  MX  supporters 
have  acknowledged  that  the  MX  is  not 
the  key  to  the  arms  negotiations. 
Others  have  made  the  point  that  this 
Nation  has  better  ways  of  spending 
$1.5  billion,  but  it  Is  worth  repeating. 

This  administration  has  cut  pro- 
grams that  provide  care  for  children, 
that  feed  the  elderly,  that  protect  the 
environment,  and  that  fund  vital  med- 
ical research.  These  are  all  elements  to 
make  this  Nation  strong. 

I  have  traveled  extensively  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  feel  that  I  under- 
stand the  Soviet  mentality.  I  under- 
stand and  speak  the  language.  The 
best  thing  we  could  do  to  help  assure 
the  success  of  the  Geneva  talks  is  to 
stop  the  BCX  now  and  send  the  Soviets 
a  sign  that  we  are  serious  about  reduc- 
ing the  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  that  we  are  serious  about  ending 
this  nuclear  madness. 

I  believe  this  Nation  must  remain 
strong.  I  have  no  illusions  about  the 
Intentions  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  I 
am  realistic  about  the  Soviet  Govem- 
moit's  massive  economic  problems, 
and  it  is  In  their  interest  to  find  ways 
to  reduce  the  need  to  spend.  This  is 
why  they  are  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  against  the  MX. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
BimxoK]  has  expired. 

Mr^  BENNETT.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mttcbill]. 

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  first  came  to  this  Congress  in 
1971,  I  only  had  two  or  three  major 
objectives  that  I  committed  myself  to. 
One  of  those  major  objectives  was  to 
try  each  day  In  every  way  to  move  the 
world  a  little  closer  to  a  world  at 
peace.  I  do  not  know  how  effective  I 
have  been.  I  know  that  I  have  tried. 


I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  techni- 
cal language  that  is  spoken  here.  I  do 
not  consider  myself  to  be  an  expert, 
but  I  think  we  are  dealing  with  a 
really  moral  issue,  and  because  I  so 
firmly  believe  in  peace.  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  the  MX  today  and  will 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

I  know  there  are  some  Members  of 
this  House  who  honestly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  necessary  for 
the  national  defense.  I  do  not  believe 
that.  But  if  that  is  their  position,  fine. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  in  this 
Chamber  who  are  going  to  vote  for 
this  out  of  purely  political  consider- 
ations, the  pressiire  that  has  been  ex- 
erted by  the  White  House,  and  the 
fear  that  people  back  home  might  not 
understand  their  vote.  I  cannot  appre- 
ciate that  kind  of  thinking. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
deficit.  We  are  going  to  add  $1  billion 
more  onto  the  deficit.  We  have  talked 
about  burdening  our  children  and 
their  children  with  the  deficit,  but 
what  about  burdening  them  with  the 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust?  Is  that  not  as  great  a  psy- 
chological strain  and  in  every  other 
way  as  the  thought  of  being  burdened 
with  a  financial  deficit? 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  guess  I  am  kind  of 
old-fashioned  in  my  morality  and  my 
thinking,  but  it  simply  seems  to  me 
that  the  issue  is.  No.  1.  does  this 
weapon  move  us  toward  peace,  or  does 
it  move  us  toward  more  military 
spending  and  war?  And  I  must  sound 
even  a  little  more  sophomoric.  I  guess, 
now  because  there  Is  a  little  song  that 
I  know,  and  the  words  are:  "Let  there 
be  peace  on  Earth,  and  let  it  begin 
with  me." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
think  about  ,that  as  they  cast  their 
vote. 

As  I  said  in  a  statement  to  this  body 
just  last  week,  the  MX  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  what  I  believe  are  seriously 
misplaced  national  priorities.  Contin- 
ued reliance  on  weaponry  and  military 
buildup  inevitably  diverts  resources, 
and  results  in  failure  to  meet  acute 
and  pressing  himum  needs.  Real  na- 
tional security  is  not  determined  by 
the  size  of  arsenals  of  death  but 
rather  by  the  quality  of  life  a  country 
fosters  among  its  own  people,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  MX  is  not  a  "Peacekeeper."  In- 
stead it  represents  an  Insidious  evfl 
gnawing  at  the  soul  of  this  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
funds  for  the  MX,  and  to  provide  lead- 
ership for  taking  positive  strides 
toward  peace,  utilizing  a  policy  of  co- 
operation rather  than  threat.  We  must 
stop  this  military  madness. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  NielsohI. 
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Mr.  NIEL0ON  of  Utah.  ICr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  last  2  di^  we've  been  lis- 
tening to  arguments  for  and  against 
the  aathoriiation  of  funds  for  the  MX 
Peacekeeper  pis8il&  For  the  last 
decade— fnmi  the  research  and  devel- 
oiment  stages  to  the  stages  of  deploy- 
ment—Congress has  debated  the  MX 
Issue,  the  question  of  ICBM  survlvabU- 
ity  and  deterrent  effectiveness.  It's 
been  a  kmg  haul  and  the  answers  have 
not  come  easOy. 

Shortly,  we  will  be  casting  our  votes 
and  exercWng  the  authority  the 
American  people  have,  in  good  faith, 
placed  in  us  to  abide  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense." 

I  dont  think  there  is  a  one  of  us 
who  relishes  the  Idea  of  siiending  bU- 
llons  of  hard-earned  American  tax  dol- 
lars on  a  missile  system  with  such  a 
destructive  capability  and  that  may  in 
fact  never  be  used.  The  idea  Is  repug- 
nant to  all  of  us. 

Hard  realities,  however,  indicate 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a  ruthless 
adversary.  The  Soviet  Union's  nuclear 
capability  has  been  escalating  during 
this  iwst  decade  while  we  have  been 
debating  ours  here  in  Congress. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  SALT  I 
agreement,  the  Soviets  have  rebuilt 
over  800  of  its  existing  1.398  silo-based 
launchers:  hardened  all  new  silos,  com- 
mand uid  control  centers:  deployed 
three  new  MIRVd  missile  systems:  150 
88-17  missiles  capable  of  carrying  4 
medium-yield  warheads:  308  88-18 
strategic  missiles-the  largest  ICBM 
syston  in  the  world,  twice  the  size  of 
the  MX  missile:  and  360  88-l»'s  which 
have  the  capacity  to  carry  6  warheads 
against  medium  strength  targets. 

The  need  for  modernization  of  our 
ICBM  forces  is  evident.  Opponents  of 
the  MX  missUe  claim  that  placing  the 
misailes  in  existing  Minuteman  silos 
makes  them  vulnerable.  My  question 
is:  How  vulnerable  are  we  going  to  be 
if  we  continue  to  drag  our  feet?  How 
can  we  wi^intAin  «  posture  of  strength 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  if 
we  dont  modernize  our  forces? 

Onxments  also  claim  that  MX  is  old 
technology,  that  we  should  hold  off  on 
modernizing  otir  forces  untfl  we  can 
deploy  small  land  based  missile  sys- 
tems or  Mldgetmen.  My  question  is: 
What  happens  between  then  and  now? 
And  when  Midgetman  technology  is 
ready  for  deployment,  who's  to  say 
that  there  won't  be  even  newer  tech- 
nology far  better  than  the  Midget- 
man?  wm  we  continue  to  hold  off  on 
modernization  forever?  Former  De- 
fense Secretary  Harold  Brown,  a 
senior  counselor  to  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces  has  said: 

To— abandon  the  MX— and  aay  that  the 
Dntted  State*  wUl  modernise  In  the  early 
IMCa  with  a  amaU  slnde-mrhead  mlnile 
wlU  Just  not  be  believable.  The  Sovleta 


would  be  lusUfled  in  calculating  that  any 
new  VA.  ICBM  ■ystem  will  be  aborted  by 
some  combination  of  environmental,  doctri- 
nal, flacal.  and  political  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  wait  any 
longer.  Don't  leave  this  difficult  deci- 
sion up  to  future  Congresses.  IXm't 
leave  future  American  generations  in  a 
vulnerable  position.  It  may  cost  bfl- 
lions  of  dollars  now,  but  it  wHl  coat  bO- 
lions  of  dollars  later,  too.  And  if  we 
wait,  we  may  not  have  the  time. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  reality  we  are 
dealing  with.  But  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  recognize  the  need  for  moderniza- 
tion and  support  the  President  in  his 
request  for  deployment  of  these  21  ad- 
ditimial  missUea. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  BIr.  Chaimum.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Htnrm]  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  In  attendance  at  the 
White  House  yesterday  afternoon 
when  Ambassador  Kampelman  made 
his  presmtatlon.  We  on  this  side  were 
unable  to  leave  for  that  meeting,  be- 
cause we  were  still  carrying  on  the  6 
hours  of  debate  that  was  required  in 
the  resolution,  but  I  remember  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hmrra]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  had  a  number  of 
comments  to  make  about  Mr.  KamjMl- 
man's  statement,  whoi  they  returned 
from  the  White  House. 

I  wondered  if  the  gentleman  could 
elaborate  on  Mr.  Kampelman's  state- 
ment at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  ToiiL 
In  fact.  I  was  very  impressed  and  I 
think  most  Members  of  the  House 
were  very  Impressed  by  Mr.  Kampel- 
man's statements,  particularly  when 
he  started  off  by  saying,  "You  know, 
I'm  a  Democrat  and  a  lot  of  people 
have  asked  me  why  I  am  the  arms  ne- 
gotiator for  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. My  answer  is  that  I  believe  in  the 
philosophy  that  we  only  have  one 
President  of  the  United  States  at  a 
time,  and  Ronald  Reagan  is  my  Presi- 
dent 

He  went  into  reasons  why  we  need  to 
have  the  MX  missile.  Particularly  I 
was  impressed  with  the  statement  in 
which  he  said,  if  we  kill  the  MX  mis- 
sile, arms  negotiations  will  be  delayed 
because  the  Soviets  then  will  see  what 
else  they  can  get  for  free.  He  spoke  in 
terms  of  apples  falling  off  the  tree 
without  the  Soviets  having  to  give  any 
quid  pro  quo  for  them  and  said  the 
Soviet  Union  would  wait  to  see  what 
else  it  could  receive  by  way  of  unilater- 
al cuts  through  the  UJB.  Congress 
before  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

I  thought  is  was  a  very,  very  unique 
address.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  In 
history  when  America's  arms  negotia- 
tor has  come  back  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  said.  "Oive  us  the  MX  mis- 


sile, not  because  I  am  a  Democrat,  not 
because  I  am  a  Republican,  not  be- 
cause of  Ronald  Reagan,  but  because 
America  at  this  point  needs  to  see  for- 
eign policy  go  from  these  shores  with 
one  voice."  I  thought  it  was  a  most  im- 
pressive speech  by  Mr.  Kampelman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No.  I  am  sorry  I 
caxmot  yield  at  this  point. 

The  Ambassador  is  a  distinguished 
Ambassador,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  He  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets down  in  Madrid,  as  I  understand 
it.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  Ambassador  is 
very  experienced,  of  course,  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

As  I  recall  also  the  Ambassador  one 
time  was  one  of  the  foreign  policymak- 
ers for  Hubert  Humphrey,  very  much 
respected  in  the  Democrat  community, 
the  Republican  community,  the  liberal 
and  ccmservative  community. 

One  last  point.  The  real  thing  that 
Ambassador  Kampelman  told  us  that 
cuts  right  through  this  whole  MX 
debate  is  that  it  makes  no  sense  for 
Congress  to  give  up  something  unllat- 
enlly  that  we  could  get  a  quid  quo  pro 
for.  Everybody  talks  about  a  bargain- 
ing chip,  but  let  us  face  it,  every 
system  we  have,  every  part  of  the 
triad,  if  we  define  a  bargahiing  chip  as 
being  something  that  is  negotiable,  is 
something  that  is  up  for  reduction. 

He  said  that  If  the  Soviets  get  these 
apples  falling  off  the  tree  without 
having  to  give  anything  for  them, 
then  they  are  going  to  sit  back  and  see 
what  else  they  can  get  for  free. 

BIr.  STRATTON.  Well,  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  again  that  it 
seems  strange  to  me  when  we  recog- 
nize that  the  overwhelming  opposition 
to  the  MX  today  comes  from  the 
Democratic  Party  and  Mr.  Kampel- 
man is  not  only  a  distinguished  ambas- 
sador, but  he  has  also  been  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  find  it  a  little  bit  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  some  of  these  instant  nego- 
tiators in  this  Chamber  are  telling  us 
that  nothing  is  going  to  happen  if  we 
do  not  fund  the  MX.  but  Mr.  Kampel- 
man from  his  expertise  says  that  this 
action  could  do  great  harm  to  the  ne- 
gotiations. I  think  we  ought  to  consid- 
er that  point  very  clearly  and  listen  to 
a  negotiator  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Let  me  Just  make  one  last  point.  He 
is  absolutely  right  in  his  analysis  of 
what  Mr.  Kampelman  said. 

I  thought  another  very  important 
thing  that  Mr.  Kampelman  said  was 
this.  He  said: 


Acts  of  ^od  will  are  looked  upcn  as  ab- 
■ence  of  wd  by  the  Soviets,  rather  than  acts 
of  Koodwfll, 

Once  ag^  we  have  a  situation  even 
for  people  who  do  not  partliBularly  like 
the  MX  ^here  your  anna  negotiators 
including  Paul  Nitze  who  was  senior 
arms  neg«|tiator  for  the  United  States, 
and  Max  Kampelman.  are  saying  that 
we  need  tlie  MX  in  Geneva. 

Now,  m^  theory  is  that  if  these  gen- 
tlemen are  all  wet  and  they  have  poor 
Judgment^  then  maybe  we  ought  to 
fire  themi  but  if  they  have  good  Judg- 
ment theh  we  ought  to  respect  their 
Judgment  and  we  ought  to  follow  it. 

I  appre^te  the  gentleman  bringing 
up  the  v^ry  dramatic  statesoent  that 
Max  Kantpelman  gave  to  America  yes- 
terday an^  to  all  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  STIiATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  Yokpn  to  yield  3  mtmites  to  the 
gentlema$  from  Wadilngtoii  [Mr. 
Dicks],  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  on  his  feet  and  I 
think  in  order  to  make  this  time  come 
out  equally,  the  opponents  should  get 
their  tim^  tmm  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

BCr.  DI^iKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
point  about  the  negotiator,  I  thought 
Mr.  Kanbelman  made  another  very 
importanf  point  in  that  he  said  that 
there  wo«ld  be  the  prospect  of  delay. 
In  other  Words,  if  the  Soviets  see  the 
Congress  Imake  a  decision  here  on  this 
important  weapons  system  2  weeks 
into  the  negotiations,  then  they  are 
going  to  tey,  "Well,  maybe  we  should 
wait  and  isee  whether  the  Congress  is 
goihg  to  fund  the  Cruise  Missile  Pro- 
gram or  whether  the  Cragreas  is  going 
to  fimd  the  Midgetman  Program  or 
the  D-5,"  because  many  of  the  people 
who  are  opposed  to  MX.  once  it  is  out 
of  the  wa^.  are  going  to  focus  their  at- 
tention on  something  else;  so  that 
process  of  delaying  the  negotiations 
while  the  Soviets  wait  to  see  whether 
the  Unltid  SUtes  has  a  unified  posi- 
tion in  the  negotiations.  I  think  is  a 
very  inuwrtant  point. 

I  think  the  other  thing  is  that  we 
learned  a  few  years  ago  on  the  B-1 
program  where  the  President  made  a 
decision  to  cancel  the  B-1  program. 
Afterwards  our  negotiator  went  into 
the  negotiations.  I  think  this  is  an  ab- 
solute analogy,  and  said  to  the  Soviets. 
"What  are  you  going  to  give  us  now 
that  we  tuive  decided  to  kUl  the  B-1 
program^' 

The  soviet  negotiator  ^d.  "Noth- 
ing. We  are  neither  philanthropists 
nor  foolsi" 

This  \]i  the  adversary  that  we  are 
dealing  Irith.  I  wish  that  an  act,  a 
pause,  04  our  part  showing  good  faith 
would  bfl  met  ^Htta  something  by  the 
Soviets,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not 
be.  We  ^ave  a  negotiator,  and  I  must 
say.  Ma<  Kanv>elman  Impreased  me 
yesterday  as  a  serious  person  capable 
of  reaching  an  agreonent.' 
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Remember,  before  this  election  the 
issue  against  this  administxatlon  was 
they  they  were  not  serious  about  arms 
control,  that  this  was  Just  Mr.  Perle's 
charade  that  was  underway,  that  they 
were  not  really  sincere  about  getting 
an  agreement. 

How,  I  would  ask  anyone  here  today 
who  met  Max  Kampelman  to  tell  me 
that  this  man  is  not  serious  about  get- 
ting an  a^eraooit. 

Mr.  9DNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HtmrsR]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
absolutely  hit  the  heart  of  Mr.  Kam- 
pelman's statement  and  I  can  report 
that  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

If  the  MX  la  taken  from  consideration  it 
will  delay  negotiations  and  they  will  ask 
what  else  they  can  obtain  without  paying 
for  It. 

That  argument  backs  up  Mr.  Dick's 
statement  100  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Bdx.  Chairman, 
may  I  find  out  the  Iwlance  of  our 
time? 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  46  minutes  re- 
maininr,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKiHSOH]  has  56  minutes  re- 
tnaJning;  and  the  gentleman  from 
norida  [Mr.  Bdiiirt]  has  1  hour  and 
56  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  we  should 
make  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
norida  uses  up  his  time  as  welL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
NewYoi^ 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jdekHng. 

Mr.  Kampelman  is  a  prestigious  ne- 
gotiator. He  is  not  clairvojrant.  No  one 
knows  how  long  these  negotiations 
will  take.  The  most  that  Mr.  Kample- 
man  said  was  that  he  thought  that 
failure  to  pass  MX— and  he  never  men- 
tioned MX  by  itself— would  delay  the 
process.  No  one  can  tell  us  how  long 
this  process  is  going  to  take.  Juxtmxwe 
that  to  the  President,  who  said  not  5 
minutes  before  him  that  it  would  de- 
stroy the  process.  So  Indeed  we  need 
to  pay  attention  to  Mr.  Kampelman 
because  his  view  of  this  role  is  entirely 
different  than  that  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Second,  while  we  are  wrapping  our- 
selves in  bipartisanship  here,  let  us  re- 
member that  when  «nmmy  Carter  was 
Piesident  of  the  United  States  it  did 
not  deter  Ronald  Reagan  from  oppos- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and 
SALT  n.  He  did  not  suddenly  leap  to 
show  the  world  that:  First,  we  were  in- 
terested in  arms  control:  and  second. 


we  were  interested  in  better  relations 
in  Central  America. 

We  are  talking  about  here  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  In  nspooat 
to  Mr.  RoKHXR,  who  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion: "How  often  will  you  be  back  here 
as  arms  negotiator  to  advocate  for 
arms?"  Mr.  Kampleman  very  correctly 
said  he  intends  to  spend  his  time  in 
Geneva  negotiating  with  the  Russians 
as  opposed  to  arguing  with  the  Con- 
gress about  what  we  should  be  and 
what  we  should  not  be  providing  for 
our  own  national  security. 

So  Mr.  Kampelman's  speech  to  the 
Congress  was  very  instructive  primari- 
ly by  what  he  did  not  say  as  opposed 
to  what  he  did  say. 

Mr.  MAVROULBS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlonan  frran  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULBS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  the  spokespersons 
for  Mr.  Kampelman  Jiist  does  not  hold 
water.  The  point  is,  of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  Bir.  Nixon  and  he 
mentioned  BCr.  Ford.  It  was  during 
their  years  that  the  erosi<m  had  taken 
place  on  the  growth  of  defense  spend- 
ing in  this  country. 

I  might  add  it  was  during  the  years 
that  we  received  the  SALT  n  agree- 
ment.   

BIr.  BENNETT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Btr.  8PBau.nio]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  First  of  all.  Bfr. 
Chairman,  let  me  address  BIr.  Hmma, 
who  has  repeatedly  demanded  that 
there  be  unity,  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Presidoit  speak  with  one  voice. 
That  reminds  me  of  the  old  saying 
that,  at  cmnmon  law,  the  husband  and 
wife  were  one,  and  he  was  the  one. 
That  is  the  kind  of  bipartisanship  that 
we  are  asked  to  indulge  in  that  what- 
ever the  President  wants,  we  are  to  go 
along  with  it. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues,  with 
many  of  n^om  I  have  served  for 
nearly  15  years,  know  that  I  have  been 
oHnmltted  to  arms  control  as  one  of 
my  main  concerns  ever  since  I  came  to 
Congress,  and  long  before  President 
Reagan  ever  even  indicated  that  he 
had  a  positive  thought  on  the  subject. 

With  that  deep  personal  commit- 
ment to  arms  control,  if  I  thought  for 
1  minute  that  it  would  strengthoi  the 
bargaining  position  of  Bfr.  Kampel- 
man to  vote  for  the  MX.  I  would  do  so. 
But  I  asked  him  a  question  yesterday 
which  he  really  did  not  answer.  I  said: 
"Mr.  Kampelman.  you  say  you  need 
this  BCX  vote  for  bargaining  purposes 
and  yet  everyone  from  the  President 
on  down  in  this  administration  has 
said  the  BCX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip." 
I  then  asked  him  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion: "Is  it  a  bargaining  chip  or  is  it 
not  a  bargaining  chip?"  He  declined  to 
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answer  the  question.  He  said.  "WeU, 
everything  Is  on  the  table  for  discus- 
sion." In  short,  he  would  not  answer 
my  question,  and  the  President  sat 
there  and  made  no  effort  to  respond 
to  my  question. 

Yet  that  is  the  crux  of  the  issue:  If 
indeed  the  MX  is  a  bargaininK  chip, 
then  it  may  malie  some  sense  to  vote 
for  the  MX  this  time  around.  It  would 
mean  spending  more  money  on  it  but 
eventually  getting  rid  of  it.  But  if  we 
are  going  ahead  with  MX  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  talks,  which  is 
what  the  President  has  said  he  wants 
to  do.  thai  MX  is  the  opiTosite  of  a 
bargaining  chip.  If  we  are  to  deploy 
1.000  highly  accurate  warheads  aimed 
at  the  Soviet  missiles,  they  are  going 
to  sar-  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
rid  of  our  land-based  missiles:  we  are 
going  to  build  a  lot  more  of  them." 
And  you  will  have  them  digging  In  in- 
stead of  being  willing  to  negotiate.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  negotiations 
fall,  we  can  alwajrs  vote  more  money 
for  £CX  missiles  at  some  later  time.  We 
do  not  need  to  do  so  now,  either  for 
our  defense  or  for  our  negotiations  in 
Geneva. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bokh- 

LOtTl.         

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  envious  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
so  absolute  and  certain  of  their  deci- 
sion on  this  controversial,  sensitive 
and  eritladly  Important  issue.  This 
body  seems  to  be  divided  into  two 
camps,  those  who  are  uncompromising 
and  those  who  are  unwalvering  in 
their  opposition;  unqualified  yeses  and 
unconditional  noes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said  I  am  envi- 
ous because  I  have  tried  and  tried 
hard  to  get  to  a  position  where  I  would 
be  Just  as  absolute  and  Just  as  certain, 
but  to  no  avail.  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
pipeline  to  the  truth.  The  more  I  talk 
with  and  listen  to  my  colleagues  the 
greater  the  realization  that  I  am  not 
alone.  A  number  of  us  are  not  abso- 
lute, are  not  certain.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  agonizing,  wretchlng  deci- 
sionmaking process  and  shortly  the 
hour  of  reckoning  will  be  upon  us.  We 
will  not  have  the  luxury  of  voting 
maybe.  Ours  will  be  a  yes  or  no  re- 
sponse. 

To  determine  what  I  should  do  to  be 
both  responsive  and  responsible  I  have 
read  and  I  have  talked  and  I  have  lis- 
tened. Mostly  I  listened.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  people  from  Common 
Cause,  from  SANE,  and  the  Physicians 
for  Social  Responsibility.  And  in  the 
process  I  have  gained  eveh  greater  re- 
ject than  I  had  initially  for  all  three. 
I  admire  their  dedication,  their  com- 
mitment, and  their  sincerity.  These  ac- 
Uvists  waging  a  batUe  against  the  VOL 
are  Just  as  loyal  and  patriotic  and 
American  as  any  of  us  and  they  de- 
serve to  be  commended  for  their  role 


in  proving  to  all  onlookers  that  demo- 
cratic process  works  as  intended:  open 
discussion,  healthy  debate,  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

Yes,  I  have  listened  to  the  oppo- 
nents and  I  have  listened  also  to  the 
proponents.  I  have  carefully  weighed 
all  sides  to  every  argiuient  advanced, 
pro  and  con. 

In  the  final  analysis  I  have  conclud- 
ed I  do  not  like  the  MX.  I  do  not  want 
the  ICX,  and  quite  frankly  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  a  prayer  of  get- 
ting my  vote  if  I  was  not  convtiwed  of 
his  sincerity  in  striving  for  meaningful 
arms  reduction.  But  I  am  convinced  of 
his  sincerity  and  because  of  that  he 
has  earned  my  support  for  his  efforts. 

Reluctantly,  and  again  I  acknowl- 
edge this  is  reluctantly,  I  am  not  100 
percent  absolute.  I  am  not  completely 
certain,  but  reluctantly  I  will  vote  for 
the  BCX  to  give  our  negotiators  an  im- 
portant bargaining  chip. 

My  vote  will  not  be  for  a  weapon 
system  I  do  not  like  and  do  not  want; 
my  vote  will  be  for  a  bargaining  proc- 
ess under  way  in  Geneva,  a  process 
that  I  pray  succeeds. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 
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lb.  DICKS.  I  Just  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  Members  knew  that 
yesterday,  at  the  White  House,  Idr. 
Kampelman  said,  and  it  was  in  the 
paper  this  morning,  that  everything 
was  on  the  table  in  Geneva  including 
the  Peacekeeper. 

Mr.  BOEHLEaiT.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  it  is  part  of  the 
process.     

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  They  would  not 
have  a  prayer  of  getting  my  vote  if  I 
was  not  convinced  of  their  sincerity. 
This  is  a  bargaining  chip. 

I  do  not  like  the  MX.  I  do  not  want 
the  MX;  I  want  arms  reduction  for  the 
world,  to  make  it  safer  for  you  and  me 
and  our  children. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman f rwn  Florida  [Mr.  BuiMaiil. 

Bfr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Schxuxr]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  assure  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  that  none  of  us  are  cocksure 
about  this;  there  are  imponderables, 
there  are  uncertainties. 

One  of  the  great  imponderables  and 
uncertainties  is  where  Mr.  Gorbachev 
is  cooing  from.  Should  not  we  give 
him  a  chance  in  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess to  let  us  luiow  what  his  mindset  is; 
how  he  wants  to  find  his  place  in  the 
Sun. 


With  aU  due  respect  to  U»x  Kam- 
pelman. who  is  serving  his  country 
magnificently  and  who  made  such  a 
magnificent  impression  OD  all  of  us 
yesterday,  I  really  do  not  ihlnk  there 
is  much  doubt  in  the  Soviets'  mind 
that  we  are  serious  about  a  credible 
national  defense,  with  or  without  MX. 

Without  MX,  we  are  spending  $300 
billion  a  year.  Without  benefit  of  MX, 
we  managed  to  take  almost  200  years 
of  acctmiulated  deficit  and  then 
double  it  in  the  last  5  years.  Without 
benefit  of  MX,  we  are  decimating  and 
degrading  social  programs  for  the  ben- 
efit of  every  element  in  our  society, 
the  elderly,  our  kids,  the  infirm,  the 
disabled  and  education,  that  we  have 
built  tip  brick  by  brick  for  the  last  50 
years. 

Not  only  are  we  spending  ourselves 
into  near  bankruptcy,  but  without  MX 
we  already  have  the  capability  if  we 
reduce  our  current  missile  inventory 
by  half,  of  bombing  the  Soviets  back 
to  the  stone  age;  the  same  capability 
that  they  have:  to  bomb  us  back  to  the 
stone  age. 

So  why  caimot  this  Congress  place 
the  MX  in  the  same  holding  pattern 
that  it  has  been  in  since  we  were  as- 
sured last  May  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that 
the  purpose  of  moving  on  the  MX  and 
getting  it  flowing  through  the  pipeline 
was  to  bring  the  Russians  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

They  are  at  the  bargaining  table.  Let 
us  continue  the  holding  pattern  and 
see  how  they  function  at  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  perlU4»  one 
of  the  most  Important  debates  we  will 
undertake  this  year,  and  it  is  not  a 
subject  to  be  taken  lightly. 

However.  I  can't  help  but  think  of 
Russell  Baker's  column,  which  ap- 
p«u«d  in  last  Saturday's  New  York 
Times,  where  he  presented  a  satirical 
view  of  the  various  Justifications  the 
Reagan  administration  has  put  for- 
ward in  defending  the  MX  missile. 

Describing  the  MX  first  as  a  "Peace- 
keeper," and  next  as  a  "bargaining 
chip."  Mr.  Baker  concludes  that  the 
MX  missiles  were  bargaining  chips  to 
get  the  Geneva  talks  so  the  Geneva 
talks  could  become  a  bargaining  chip 
to  get  more  missiles. 

The  point  made  by  Mr.  Baker  is  that 
the  rationale  for  the  MX  missUe  has 
undergone  a  metamorphosis  so  absurd 
that  it  would  be  laughable  if  it  were 
not  so  deadly  serious. 

Since  the  MX  was  first  conceived 
nearly  a  decade  ago.  It  has  become 
clear  that  the  missile  system  is  neither 
strategically  not  fiscally  sound.  In 
fact.  I  would  suggest  itbat  it  Is  actually 
a  destabilizing  element  in  our  strategic 
balance  because  as  a  defensive  system 
it  lacks  survivability,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  Soviets  perceive  it  as  a 
"first  strike"  wemjon  because  of  its  ac- 
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curacy,  raiige,  and  payload.  Because  It 
is  a  misslli  that  can  be  destroyed  by 
Soviet  attack,  it  must  be  launched  on 
warning.  Such  a  deficiency  results  In  a 
"use  it  o^  lose  it"  strategy  which 
cannot  poteibly  enhance  our  current 
strategic  balance. 

Far  from  strengthening  our  strategic 
defenses,^  have  grave  concerns  that 
the  MX  aoually  threatens  our  own  se- 
curity.       [ 

I  believei  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
and  credible  national  defense— a  de- 
fense thai  will  provide  us  and  our 
allies  with  security. 

But  we  must  also  provide  a  sound 
national  defense— and  that  can  only  be 
accompUsQed  by  a  thoughtful  and  pru- 
dent examination  of  the  merits  of 
each  Individual  weapons  system. 

A  serious  defense  posture  doesn't 
mean  thati  we  must  give  the  Pentagon 
every  toy  in  sight,  particularly  when 
our  Natl(^  and  the  Soviets  already 
have  tremtodous  nuclear  firepower. 

Some  hkve  suggested  that  a  vote 
against  thi  BCX  is  a  vote  against  patri- 
otism and  against  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. I.  for  one.  differ  strongly  with 
such  Jingoistic  statements. 

I  would  irgue  that  a  vote  against  the 
MX  is  a  vote  against  a  wasteful  pro- 
gram that  in  reality  could  undermine 
our  Natioii's  future  security. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  it's  about 
time  we  stop  escalating  the  level  of 
terror  an4  unease  over  the  buildup  of 
nuclear  w^,pons.  People  all  over  the 
world  are  petrified  of  the  arms  race. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired.       I 

Mr.  BEKNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  thSi.  Wolpe]. 

Mr.  WOSiPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  things  about  this 
debate  ha«  been  the  shifting  ground  of 
the  arguiients.  We  were  originally 
told  that  the  reason  for  biifldlng  the 
MX  was  because  of  the  insufficiency 
of  our  deterrent  capabilities. 

Then  when  that  was  challenged  and 
the  vulnerability  of  the  fixed  silo  MX 
became  evident,  we  were  told  that  the 
MX.  was  iiecessary  to  get  the  Soviets 
to  the  baiJKaining  table.  Now  that  they 
are  at  thelbargalning  table,  we  are  told 
that  the  l^  is  necessary  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip.  , 

The  fadt  is  that  there  Is  simply  no 
military  mtionale  that  can  Justify  this 
dangerous,  destabilizing,  unnecessary 
and  costly  we^Tons  system.  Indeed,  in 
today's  debate,  discussicm  of  the  mili- 
tary merits  of  the  MX  has  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence. 

So  what  about  the  MX  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip?  l/et  us  not  fool  ourselves.  For 
the  administration  to  suggest  that  in 
some  way  the  MX  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  Geneva  negotiations  is 
not  only  a  bit  disingenious.  it  flatly 
contradicts  the  history  of  these  discus- 
sions. 


The  Soviets  walked  out  of  both  the 
INF  and  the  START  talks  whUe  fund- 
ing for  the  MX  was  intact,  and  agreed 
to  resume  negotiations  after  Congress 
had  in  fact  suspended  production 
funding  for  new  MX  missiles.  This 
sort  of  dissembling  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  only  reinforces  the  per- 
ception that  many  of  us  share— the 
real  game  here  is  not  to  use  the  MX  as 
a  bargaining  chip  in  Geneva,  but 
rather  to  use  Geneva  as  a  chip  to  win 
congressional  support  for  the  MX.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  this 
ploy  for  what  it  Is. 

Oae  of  the  President's  own  top  arms 
control  advisers,  BCr.  Paul  Nitze,  may 
have  most  effectively  exploded  this 
bargaining  chip  myth  when  he  wp- 
peared  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the 
impact  of  withholding  MX  funds  on 
the  Geneva  process,  Mr:  Nitze  said 
that  there  was  not  "an  immediate 
direct  correlation"  and  that  he  was 
"not  sure  it  would  make  an  immediate 
or  dramatic  difference." 

When  all  the  facts  are  in,  the  fact  is 
that  the  MX  simply  is  not  a  bargain- 
ing chip.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  it. 
No  matter  how  many  times  you  look 
at  it. 

Now  let's  consider  the  strategic  ra- 
tionale for  the  MX.  As  we  all  know, 
after  examining  over  30  basing  plans, 
the  current  proposal  plans  to  deploy 
the  MX  in  the  exact  silos  once  deemed 
to  be  our  "window  of  vulnerability" 
and  used  to  Justify  the  development  of 
the  MX.  In  a  1982  Air  Force  draft 
report,  entitled  "MX  Permanent 
Basing,"  the  conclusion  clearly  stated 
that  basing  the  MX  in  fixed  sUos 
"does  not  provide  the  required  pre- 
launch  survivability  to  withstand  a 
Soviet  first  strike  and  promote  strate- 
gic stability."  Yet  here  we  are  being 
asked  to  i^iprove  $1.5  billion  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  all  the  experts  have  told 
us  would  yield  no  advantage  and 
would  only  serve  to  destabilize  the  cur- 
rent balance.  Estimates  indicate  that 
by  tiie  early  1990's,  Soviet  missUe  ac- 
curacy will  insure  that  only  1  to  2  per- 
cent of  MX  missiles  in  silos  could  sur- 
vive a  Soviet  attack,  despite  sUo  hard- 
ening. Since  the  MX  is  essentially  not 
survivable,  it  could  not  add  to  our  re- 
taliatory force.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
urar  is  a  "use  them  or  lose  them" 
system.  As  such,  the  Soviets  must 
assume  that  the  MX  is  only  useful  as  a 
first  strike  or  launch-on-wamlng 
system  and  this  sort  of  threat  moves 
us  all  the  closer  to  an  accidental  nucle- 
ar war. 

Given  the  dangerous  and  destabiliz- 
ing nature  of  this  weapons  system,  it 
would  be  terribly  irresponsible  not  to 
question  the  military  rationale  for 
continuing  MX  development.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  as  if  we  have  been  remiss  in 
developing  our  nuclear  capabilities. 
Would  the  President  have  us  believe 


that  the  Trident  submarine  and  I>S 
missUe  have  no  military  significance? 
That  the  B-1  bomber  is  not  signifi- 
cant? What  about  the  Stealth  bomber? 
Or  advanced  cruise  missiles?  Or  the 
Midgetman  system?  The  bottom  line  is 
that  with  such  extensive  development 
already  underway^  in  all  legs  of  the 
triad,  there  is  simply  no  strategic  ra- 
tionale for  pursuing  the  MX. 

Furthermore,  the  real  question  is 
not  whether  we  need  defense  improve- 
ments. Certainly  we  do.  But  consider 
for  a  moment  what  conventional  weap- 
ons we  could  have  purchased  with  the 
$13  billion  that  has  already  been  allo- 
cated to  the  B£X  program.  As  my  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  Behhrt] 
has  noted,  this  money  could  have  been 
used  to  buy  840  Ml  Abrams  battle 
tanks.  716  M2  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cles. 144  Apache  attack  helicopters.  44 
multiple  launch  rocket  systems,  180  F- 
16  fighter  bombers.  F-15  fighter  Jets 
and  1  DDG-51  guided  missile  destroy- 
er. Surely  this  sort  of  spending  would 
serve  our  real  defense  needs  far  better 
than  the  dangerous,  vulnerable  and 
unnecessary  MX. 

The  final  outrage  in  the  saga  of  the 
MX  is  its  price  tag.  Just  3  weeks  ago. 
the  President  vetoed  a  farm  credit  bill 
on  the  groimds  that  it  was  a  budget 
buster.  What  was  the  cost  for  that 
critically  needed  emergency  assist- 
ance? $245  million. 

Yet  today  the  President  tells  us  we 
have  to  release  $1.5  billion  for  a  weap- 
ons program  that  no  one  is  even  will- 
ing to  defend  on  its  merits.  And  the 
costs  hardly  stop  there.  The  grand 
total  for  the  ICX  program  is  estimated 
to  exceed  $40  billion.  This  is  $40  bU- 
llon  of  pure,  unadulterated  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse.  No  transparent  ra- 
tionalization can  hide  this  fact. 

I^t  me  conclude  by  noting  that  quite 
a  lot  has  been  said  about  the  message 
we  are  sending  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
hope  we  are  equally  concerned  today 
about  the  message  we  are  sending  to 
the  American  people.  Is  it  not  time 
that  this  House  indicate  it  is  prepared 
to  stand  up  to  hollow  and  dangerously 
misleading  arguments?  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  indicate  as  an  institution  that 
we  are  truly  prepared  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  $200  billion  annual  def- 
icit that  is  strangling  our  economy?  Or 
are  we  going  to  continue  to  complain 
about  these  Issues  in  the  abstract  and 
then  continue  to  vote  for  this  kind  of 
shameful  waste? 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  real  message  that  we 
are  going  to  be  sending  by  our  actions 
today  and  to  cast  a  resounding  no 
vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol- 
lum]. 
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Mr.  COLEKCAN  of  MiBSOurl.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Miasouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  BCinouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  to  vote  against 
the  MX  today  is  like  negotiating 
against  ourselves  In  Geneva. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  when  Con- 
gress fafled  to  act  on  this  issue,  we  set 
the  stage  for  this  pivotal  vote  on  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  security.  Now 
that  day  is  upon  us,  and  if  anything, 
the  Importance  of  this  vote  has  in- 
creased dramatically. 

While  the  issues  sturounding  the 
MX  remain  largely  the  same,  the  po- 
litical environment  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly since  we  last  considered  this 
issue.  Last  year,  opponents  of  the  MX 
said  that  ctmtinued  production  of  the 
MX  missile  combined  with  the  lack  of 
ongoing  arms  negotiations  somehow 
raised  a  question  that  the  administra- 
tion wasn't  really  sincere  about  reduc- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  Obviously,  the 
recent  resumption  of  the  talks  in 
Geneva  have  proven  them  wrong.  As 
an  official  observer  to  the  Geneva 
arms  control  talks.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  assembled  an  outstanding  ne- 
gotiating team  headed  by  Ambassador 
Max  Kampetanan.  Any  question  that 
the  Reagan  administration  la  not  seri- 
ous about  arms  control  has  clearly 
been  put  to  rest.  After  observing  our 
negotlttttng  team  in  action  it  is  obvious 
that  President  Reagan  and  his  arm  ne- 
gotiators are  committed  to  the  reduc- 
tion and  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

If  anjrthlng.  the  administration  has 
been  equally  steadfast  in  pursuing 
true  arms  reductions,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  certain  that  this 
process  isn't  done  unilaterally.  In  this 
Ttaptct,  continued  production  of  the 
MX  is  completely  consistent  with  this 
approach  based  on  peace  through 
strength.  Without  doubt,  the  MX 
shows  that  the  President  has  clearly 
esti^tdished  his  views  on  defense  Issues 
and  arms  reductions,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, he  has  stuck  by  them. 

Let's  hope  that  todsy  Congress  wlU 
show  that  it's  capable  of  the  same. 

The  MX  missile  reflects  the  Presi- 
dent's unwavering  commitment  to  pre- 
serving our  Nation's  security.  The  re- 
sumption of  the  anns  control  talks  in 
Geneva  is  concrete  proof  that  he  is 
equsJly  committed  to  true  arms  reduc- 
tions which  will  be  mutual,  verifiable 
and  Insure  the  security  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  President  has  proven  that  arms 
control  and  building  a  strong  defense 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  instead 
they  go  hand  in  hand. 

As  an  official  observer  at  the  Geneva 
arms  control  talks.  I  can  assure  you 
that  our  vote  today  does  in  fact  have 
Important  Implications  for  the  overaU 


arms  control  process.  I  can  also  say 
without  hesitation  that  if  we  faU  to 
i4>prove  continued  production  of  MX 
we  will  be  doing  more  harm  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  true  arms  reduc- 
tions than  one  can  imagine. 

Furthermore,  because  our  debate 
over  BCX  involves  much  more  than  its 
military  value,  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  wiU  represent  a  pivotal  point  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Every  generation 
must  come  to  gripe  with  how  it  will 
ensure  its  own  security  and  that  of 
future  generations.  Only  this  year  our 
Nation  and  Europe  celebrated  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World 
War  n  in  Europe.  We  have  had  four 
decades  of  peace.  Not  coinddentally, 
during  most  of  this  period  the  United 
States,  a  democracy  committed  to 
peace,  has  been  the  dominant  military 
power.  Who  would  argue  that  this 
peace  has  not  been  largely  the  result 
of  America's  strength. 

Today  we  have  a  new  challenge. 
Many  of  the  strategic  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  systems  which  have 
helped  preserve  peace  for  the  past  20 
years  are  now  becoming  old  and  obso- 
lete. B-52's  older  than  pUots  that  fly 
them,  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles designed  over  two  decades  ago— 
these  are  key  components  in  our  stra- 
tegic forces  which  everyone  agrees  are 
now  reaching  the  end  of  their  useful 
lives.  Let's  face  it,  its  time  to  replace 
these  systems  and  that's  exactly  what 
the  MX  missile  is  designed  to  do. 

Certainly  the  Soviet  Union  recog- 
nizes this  fact.  In  the  past  two  decades 
they  have  produced  and  deployed  five 
new  classes  of  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic mlaslles.  They've  replaced  800  of 
their  old  ICBM's  in  the  past  6  years. 
In  the  past  year  alone  they  have  de- 
ployed 1,200  new  ICBM  nuclear  war- 
heads. All  of  this  has  been  done 
during  the  post-SALT  I  arms  control 
agreonent  period. 

And  what  have  we  been  doing  in  this 
same  time  period.  Well  not  much 
really.  We  haven't  deployed  a  new 
ICBM  in  13  years.  We've  been  retiring 
our  Titan  II  missiles  because  of  age. 
Our  20-year-old  Mlnuteman  n  missiles 
are  now  undergoing  extensive  rehabili- 
tation in  order  to  keep  them  oper- 
ationaL  And  our  most  modem  ICBM's, 
our  Bfllnuteman  III  missiles— many  of 
which  are  almost  15  years  old— are 
also  at  the  point  where  they  are  going 
to  have  to  be  the  object  of  extensive 
rehabiliUUon. 

If  nothing  else,  this  shows  that  the 
Soviets  aren't  interested  in  responding 
in  kind  to  unilateral  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  that 
weak  arms  control  agreements  are  no 
assurance  that  the  arms  race  wiU  be 
halted. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out,  there  are  many  compel- 
ling military  reasons  why  we  need  the 
MX  missile.  StUl  others  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  MX  to  the  even- 
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tual  success  of  the  arms  control  talks 
in  Geneva.  Yet  I  haven't  really  heard 
any  arguments  which  effectively  rebut 
th«e  points.  It's  not  enough  to  say 
"Let's  give  the  Russians  a  sign  of  our 
goodwill",  we've  done. that  already  in 
the  1970's  and  it  didn't  work.  It  is  also 
very  clear  to  me  that  we  can't  keep 
putting  off  the  replacement  of  these 
aging  systems  forever.  Its  Just  not 
good  enough  to  base  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity on  wishful  thinking. 

Unlike  other  nations  in  the  world 
who  draw  protection  from  our  nation- 
al resolve  and  our  nuclear  umbrella. 
America  has  no  one  else  to  turn  to.  It 
Is  up  to  us  to  insure  our  own  seciulty. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  accept  this  .responsibility 
and  vote  for  continued  production  of 
the  MX  missile. 

ISx.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  BSMTLETl. 

Btrs.  BENTI£Y.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  MX  resolution. 

The  debate  on  whether  to  fund  the 
current  year  of  production  for  the 
Peacekeeper  missile  seems  to  conscien- 
tiously avoid  any  discussion  of  wheth- 
er it  \b  the  right  reason  for  the  mission 
planned  for  it. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  are  agathst 
its  further  deployment  that  It  is  a  de- 
stabilizing Influence  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Tet  no  one 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  would  even  dare  to  suggest  that 
the  Soviets  have  ever  considered  the 
riwrtahlllirtng  effect  on  this  Nation  of 
the  production  and  placement  of  a 
whole  panoply  of  offensive  missiles. 
One  might  be  led  to  believe  that  only 
action  by  the  United  States  can  desta- 
bilize our  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  Is  not.  according  to  others,  an  ef- 
fective bargaining  chip  in  arms  reduc- 
tion negotiations.  True  or  false,  such 
an  argument  is  beside  the  point.  For 
20  years,  we  have  negotiated  treaties. . 
agreements,  and  mutual  understand- 
ings. For  those  same  20  years,  the  So- 
viets have  extended,  expanded  and 
used  their  nuclear  arsenal  to  intimi- 
date, invade,  and  occupy  nations 
which  literally  girdle  the  globe. 

To  make  a  decision  on  national  de- 
fense on  the  basis  of  a  hope  that  it 
might  curb  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  power  and  con- 
quest borders  on  the  absurd.  For  more 
than  40  years,  this  Nation  has  been 
urged  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
friends  to  act  or  to  refrain  from  acting 
in  order  to  convince  the  Soviets  of  our 
good  will.  The  stark  reality  of  Soviet 
aggression  and  subversion  throughout 
the  world  has  been  Ignored  and  a 
propaganda  barrage  has  inundated  us 
whenever  there  was  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  this  Nation  would  awaken 
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from  its  dneam  and  prepare  to  defend 
itself. 

We  might  well  reread  the  history  of 
the  third  funic  War.  A  Roman  Sena- 
tor. Cato.  the  Elder,  ended  most  of  his 
speeches  With  the  admonition:  "Car- 
thage must  be  destroyed."  Finally,  the 
smaller,  weaker  Carthage  mtered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  great  Roman 
empire  thsft  in  exchange  for  peace.  It 
would  disahn  itself.  Then  the  Romans 
invaded  Carthage.  kiUed  and  enslaved 
the  entire  >  population  and  salted  the 
earth  so  thoroughly  that  today  all 
that  remains  of  Carthage  is  a  little 
town  in  Af flea. 

Gromyko  Is  the  Cato  ,of  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  olily  the  United  States  would 
stop  producing  the  MX  and  not  begin 
the  SDl.  tl^n  peace  could  opme  to  the 
world.  Peace  means  the  same  to  the 
Soviets  as  ^t  did  to  Cato.  They  define 
peace  as  the  final  success  of  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  Cuba.  Af- 
ghanistan. Angola.  Cambodia,  and 
Nicaragua  Ido  not  offer  much  caadort 
on  the  definition  of  peace  as  under- 
stood in  the  Kremlin. 

Still  others  argue  that  the  Peace- 
keeper wU]  distort  the  balance  of  our 
forces  by  stripping  commitments  to 
conventional  and  other  programs.  Per- 
haps the  l^est  indication  of  how  spe- 
cious such  jsn  argument  is  was  provid- 
ed in  my  office  by  an  antldefense  lob- 
bying groit).  Their  argument  was  ex- 
actly that  Expenditures  like  the  peace- 
keeper wbuld  weaken  other  pro- 
grams—th^  M-1  tank,  the  M-2,  several 
carrier  battle  groups  and  a  whole 
shopping  list  of  programs. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  to  them 
that  they  bpposed  all  those  programs 
In  their  Xum,  they  were  quite  im- 
abashed  as  their  own  Inconsistency. 
And,  Inde^.  most  of  the  arguments 
against  t^  Peacekeeper  do  not  ad- 
dress the  fkmdamental  Issue  of  wheth- 
er this  pr(>gram  Is  an  advantage  for 
the  United!  States  in  defending  Itself. 

On  that  tingle  question,  the  commit- 
tee charged  with  giving  this  body  Its 
advice,  has  answered  that  Peacekeeper 
advances  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  In  ko  doing,  that  committee  ac- 
cepts the  recommendation  of  the 
President.  The  summary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's podtion  begins  with  a  state- 
ment bef  o^  which  all  other  consider- 
ations shofld  fall: 

The  President  hsa  concluded  that  the  con- 
tinued production  and  defdoymait  of  the 
Pesceke^pcif  (MX)  mlasOes  in  existing  Mln- 
uteman bUcs  Is  required  In  order  to  meet 
U.&  naUonit  security  InteresU  ■  *  *. 

Almost  tO\  of  the  cogency  of  the  op- 
position to  the  Peacekeeper  depends 
upon  the  ^tastic  notion  that  by  dis- 
arming ourselves  we  can  buy  the  good 
will  of  the  masters  of  the  KremUn.  the 
major  proponents  of  that  view  are  the 
heirs  of  a  kuog  line  of  international  ex- 
perts who]  from  Yalta  forward,  have 
counseled  that  Just  one  more  conces- 
sion will  tip  the  balance  and  assure  a 


peaceful  future.  A  hard  look  at  40 
yean  of  concessions  givec  no  basis  for 
such  optimism. 

The  only  optimism  allowed  to  a  free 
peojde  In  these  dangerous  and  difficult 
times  Is  that  we  wish  to  export  the 
benefits  of  our  success  to  the  world 
and  to  allow  that  world  to  choose  or 
reject  those  blessings.  Only  those  who 
wish  the  free  world  no  good  have 
reason  to  fear  us.  A  vote  for  the  Peace- 
keeper Is  a  vote  to  retain  our  destiny 
in  our  own  hands.  It  Is  a  vote  to  aban- 
don Illusion  and  to  face  the  future 
with  confidence. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  two  basic  reasons  why  we 
should  be  supporting  the  MX  mIssUe. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  debate  going  on 
over  the  last  2  dajrs  about  the  Issues; 
one  of  them  has  gotten  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  very  ap- 
propriate one  to  get  that  attention. 

Our  negotiators  at  Geneva  want, 
need,  and  should  have  the  MX  on  the 
taMe.  for  whatever  purposes.  You  can 
debate  the  intricacies  of  it.  you  can 
argue  the  shades  of  grey,  and  pink, 
and  purple,  and  green,  but  the  bottom 
line  on  that  portion  of  this  debate  Is, 
they  want  It,  they  think  they  need  It; 
that  Is  good  enough  for  me  at  this 
time,  and  I  hope  those  that  are  sitting 
on  the  fence  on  the  Issue  on  that  ques- 
tion accept  it,  understand  It,  and 
decide  It  on  that  basis. 

There  is  a  second,  and  to  me  equaUy 
Important,  reason  why  we  need  the 
MX  minile  that  has  not  gotten  much 
discussion  In  recent  debate  on  this 
subject  We  need  a  more  accurate, 
land-baaed,  intercontinental,  ballistic, 
mtefle.  and  the  MX  missile  is  much 
more  accurate  than  the  present  Mln- 
uteman mlssfles  that  are  in  our  silos. 

Yes;  It  would  be  nice  to  have  those 
missiles  In  a  less  vulnerable  position. 
but  this  Congress  has  been  debating 
the  basing  modes  and  moving  mobile 
mlssfles  around  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
still  have  not  gotten  to  the  bottom  line 
of  a  new.  different  basing  mode. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  IdlssUes. 
and  they  have  developed  new  ones 
while  we  have  been  debating  this,  are 
in  much  more  hardened  sUos  than 
ours.  We  need  a  missUe  that  is  capable 
of  more  accuracy  in  order  to  be  a 
threat  to  them,  in  order  to  deter  them, 
and  that  Is  what  the  whole  arms  race 
Is  all  about. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  we  started 
this  process  toward  this  whole  buUd- 
ing  of  an  MX  missile  four  Presidents 
ago.  over  10  years  ago.  We  still  are  Just 
beginning  to  buUd  the  MX  missUes. 

Same  problem  we  had  with  the  B-1 
bombers:  some  day  we  are  going  to 
have  Stealth.  Well,  we  finally  have 
begun  to  build  the  B-1  after  years  of 
waiting  and  getting  behind  the  Sovi- 
ets. Some  day  we  are  going  to  have 
Mldgetman,  but  they  tell  me  and  I  be- 
lieve them,  that  no  matter  what  we  do 
right  now  to  get  that  small.  mobUe 


missfle  we  want.  It  is  going  to  be  past 
1990,  1991.  or  1992  before  they  are  de- 
ployed, before  we  get  any  them  on  the 
production  line. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  got  to 
have  a  more  accurate,  land-based. 
Intercontinental,  ballistic  missile,  and 
that  is  what  the  MX  is.  It  is  a  smaU 
number  that  we  are  actually  going  to 
produce;  they  blend  in  perfectly  in  the 
scheme  of  things  later  on  when  we 
have  the  more  mobUe  mlssUe,  to  have 
a  few  of  these  mlssfles  In  the  hardened 
sUos  that  we  already  have  or  perhi^is 
the  more  hardened  sflos  that  we  get 

But  above  aU  else,  we  do  need  that 
more  aoctirate  missUe.  and  we  need 
that  more  accurate  missfle  now,  not 
later. 

So  there  are  two  reasons  why  we 
need  the  vote  for  the  MX  missfle.  One 
of  them  Is  because  our  negotiators 
need  It  at  Geneva;  and  I  think  that  Is 
enough  alone.  But  the  second  one  that 
I  think  is  equaUy  invwrtant  and  we 
should  not  forget  it.  is  the  fact  we  do 
need  this  more  accurate,  land-based 
ICBM.  and  we  need  to  be  able  to  bufld 
it  now  instead  of  waiting  forever,  as 
Congress  has  been  prone  to  do. 

D  1410 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCoL- 
LUM]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ARMETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  delighted  to 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Amrr]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  argument  and 
focusing  the  debate  on  the  strategic 
need  for  this  def oise  system. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  MX  missfle 
vote  today.  I  am  going  to  vote  "yes."  I 
urge  aU  my  coUeagues  to  do  the  same. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  today  we  wiU  be 
voting  on  the  authorization  of  the  re- 
lease of  funds  for  the  MX  missfle— but 
more  Importantly,  we  wfll  be  voting  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  lead  and  organize  the 
effort  to  contain  Soviet  power  and  ag- 
gression in  a  stable  and  peaceful  world 
environment 

Deployment.of  the  MX  Is  basically  a 
test  of  national  resolve.  It  is  a  test  of 
whether  we  wiU  continue  or  abandon 
our  efforts  to  modernize  America's 
aging  and  increasingly  threatened 
land-based  strategic  forces.  As  the  bi- 
partisan Scowcrof  t  Commission  stated: 

The  MX  program  dlvlays  17.8.  resolve 
and  wlU  provide  essential  Inomtives  for  the 
Soviets  to  move  in  the  direction  of  signifi- 
cantly reduced  and  more  stable  ICSM  de- 
ployments, and  should,  in  the  long  run. 
allow  the  X3&.  to  deploy  its  small  ICSM  In  a 
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coat  effective  nuuiner.  Termination  would 
aertoiwly  undermine  all  of  thew  goala 

The  bottom  line  on  this  debate  la 
that  the  MX  is  the  only  available 
short-tenn  option  for  meaningful 
ICBM  modernization— the  only  possi- 
ble immediate  response  to  the: 

First,  imbalance  of  United  SUtes- 
Soviet  forces:  second.  Inherent  weak- 
ness in  current  \3A.  ICBM  forces  of 
aging  and  increasingly  outmoded  mis- 
siles; and  third,  overall  weakness  in 
U^.  deterrence  resulting  from  years  of 
insufficient  modernization  of  the  land- 
baaed  leg  of  the  strategic  triad. 

The  MX  program  is  a  test  case  of 
VB.  ability  to  carry  through  a  project 
essential  to  realistic  strategic  plan- 
ning. MX  deployment,  as  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II's  and 
cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe,  is 
seen  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  test  of 
political  will.  The  MX  poses  the  single 
greatest  potential  threat  to  Soviet 
strategy  and  is  correspondingly  impor- 
tant for  the  stability  of  deterrence. 

The  VOL  in  silos,  in  the  context  of  a 
diverse  triad,  would  hold  some  of  the 
highest  Soviet  values  at  prompt  risk. 
Consequently,  the  MX  could  realisti- 
cally threaten  to  effect  massive  disrup- 
tion of  the  Soviet  execution  of  its  war 
plan.  Although  the  MX  could  not  pro- 
tect America  directly  from  Soviet  re- 
taliation, the  threat  it  would  pose 
would  leave  the  Soviets  a  very  great 
deal  left  to  lose. 

With  the  MX  in  the  U.S.  arsenal, 
the  Soviets  would  have  maximal  incen- 
Uve  not  to  attack  NATO  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  attempt  a  first  strike 
with  strategic  forces  in  Europe,  and 
not  to  consider  a  first  strike  against 
the  United  SUtes. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has  no 
active  defenses  deployed  that  are  of 
strategic  significance.  The  President's 
SDI  proposal  clearly  points  to  the 
need  to  preserve  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent by  modernizing  our  strategic 
forces  during  the  period  of  defensive 
transition.  ICBM  modernization  will 
be  required  to  maintain  deterrence 
during  the  transition  to  greater  reli- 
ance on  defensive  forces. 

However,  SDI  involves  only  research 
in  the  1980's,  whereas  the  MX  will 
begin  operation  in  1986  and  the  small 
ICBM  in  1992.  If  SDI  continues  to  de- 
velop in  a  promising  manner,  the  de- 
fensive transition  wlU  have  to  be 
guarded  by  U.S.  offensive  forces.  To 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  co- 
(^leratlve  defensive  transition,  the 
United  States  must  have  potent  of- 
fense-defense capabilities.  This  will  ne- 
cessitate a  modem  ICBM  force  able  to 
counter  a  possible  early  lead  by  the 
Soviets  in  deployed  defenses. 

The  Soviet  Union  already  has  in 
place  the  rudiments  of  an  expandable 
ABM  system  for  nationwide  coverage. 
To  i»i«tw*A<n  stability,  the  United 
States  must  deny  the  Soviet  Union  the 
ability  to  effectively  defend  its  most 


valued  assets,  as  least  until  the  United 
States  can  defend  its  own.  In  order  to 
deter  the  Soviets,  the  United  SUtes 
must  be  able  to  put  at  risk  those 
Soviet  targets— including  the  hardened 
leadership  and  command  bunkers, 
hardened  mJssile  silos,  and  nuclear 
weapons— that  the  Soviet  leaders 
value  most  and  that  constitute  their 
most  important  tools  of  controL 

While  the  Soviets  have  tteen  fortify- 
ing their  defenses,  they  have  also  been 
deploying  thousands  of  new  ICBM's. 
In  the  past  0  years,  they  have  replaced 
800  of  their  old  ICBM's— and  last  year 
alone,  have  deployed  1,200  new. 
modem  ICBM  warheads— more  than  is 
planned  for  the  entire  BCX  program. 

The  Soviets  have  deployed  five 
major  ICBM  systems  while  we  have 
debated  the  WH.  More  than  half  of 
the  existing  ICBM's  have  been  de- 
ployed since  the  last  UJB.  ICBM  was 
deployed. 

While  we  have  debated,  they  h^ve 
deployed. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  reported 
that,  and  I  quote: 

*  *  *  the  Soviets  now  probably  po«»eai  the 
necenary  combination  of  ICBM  numbers, 
reliability,  accuracy,  and  warhead  yield  to 
destroy  almost  all  of  the  exlstins  VS.  ICBM 
silot.  using  only  a  portion  of  their  own 
ICBM  force.  The  U.8.  force  now  deployed 
cannot  Inflict  similar  damage,  even  u^big 
the  entire  force. 

The  Scowcroft  Report  went  on  to 
sUte: 

*  *  *  the  combination  of  accuracy  and 
yield  of  our  ICBM's  Is  Inadequate  to  put  at 
serious  risk  more  than  a  small  share  of  the 
many  hardened  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union 
*  *  *  most  Soviet  hardened  targets— of  which 
ICBM  slloa  are  only  one  part— could  with- 
stand attadu  by  our  strategic  missiles. 

While  they  have  fortified  their  de- 
fenses and  deployed  five  new  ICBM 
systems,  we  have  debated. 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate 
threat  to  national  security,  funding  of 
the  MX  missile  is  essential  and  achiev- 
ing a  satisfactory  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets.  Such  a  demon- 
stration of  national  resolve  will  en- 
courage the  Soviets  to  consider  serious 
and  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Canceling  the  ICX  at  this 
point— when  over  $5  billion  have  al- 
ready been  spent — does  not  communi- 
cate a  great  deal  of  resolve.  It  would 
be  folly  to  Jeopardize  the  effectiveness 
of  our  talks  in  Geneva  by  tmllaterally 
canceling  the  only  real,  credible,  and 
Immediate  lever  the  United  States  has 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  quote 
Oen.  George  C.  Marshall,  who  in  1945 


We  have  tried  since  the  birth  of  our 
Nation  to  promote  our  love  of  peace  by  a 
display  of  weakness.  This  course  has  failed 
us  utterly— the  failure  to  pay  heed  to  this 
warning  prior  to  World  War  Two  50  years 
ago  led  to  the  untold  suffering  of  a  world 
laid  In  ruins  and  ashes. 


In  my  Judgment,  this  warning  ut- 
tered by  General  Marshall  remains 
tme  today.  Let  us  not  attempt  to 
sectire  world  peace  from  a  position  of 
weakness.  I  luve  you  to  vote  for  the 
continued  funding  of  the  MX  missile 
to  prevent  the  tragedy  and  destruction 
of  another  world  war. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Reclaiming  the 
balance  of  my  time.  JAx.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  point  with  this 
remidning  time  and  that  is  that  this 
Congress  has  delayed  and  delayed  and 
delayed  on  all  kinds  of  issues,  particu- 
larly defense  issues  about  basing  of 
MX  missiles  and  so  on.  The  worst 
thing  we  could  do  is  to  continue  to 
delay  and  delay  some  more.  We  need 
to  put  a  missile  out  there  now  in  pro- 
duction. We  do  not  need  to  delay  an- 
other 10  years  while  we  decide  on 
some  new  basing  mode  and  go  on  and 
on  and  on  forever.  That  is  what  the 
problem  is  with  this  debate  today. 

We  have  got  good  reason  to  vote  for 
the  MX,  both  from  the  negotiators 
standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
needing  a  more  accurate  ICBM  in  pro- 
duction now. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  I^vntl. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
here  today  and  also  I  was  at  the  White 
House  yesterday.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  if  we  were  voting  today  strictly  on 
the  merits  of  the  MX  it  would  be  de- 
feated. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  in- 
stance where  the  United  States  has 
embarked  on  expenditure  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  a  new  system 
when  there  is  no  reasonably  protected 
place  for  its  safekeeping. 

And  if  we  were  only  voting  on  the 
MX  as  a  weapons  system,  we  would 
also  be  discussing  whether  that 
weapon  is  needed  when  the  United 
States  already  has  such  clear  air  and 
sea  missile  superiority,  as  well  as  new 
land-based  missile  destruction  power 
in  Western  Europe,  enough  to  destroy 
any  and  all  enemies  many  times  over. 

Indeed,  as  we  have  heard  here  and 
as  we  heard  yesterday,  the  main  bar- 
gaining chip  on  behalf  of  the  MX 
today  in  Washington  is  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  potential  bargaining  chip  in 
arms  control  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

But  this  bargaining  chip  argument  is 
f iUed  with  ironies  and  the  first  is  that 
It  is  being  used  by  its  proponents  for  a 
purpose  considered  so  vital  by  the 
weapon's  opponents  and  that  is  arms 
control. 

There  is  a  second  irony  and  that  is 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  re- 
turned to  the  bargaining  table  some 
time  prior  to  this  vote,  further  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  might  have  been  de- 
feated on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon. 


And  a  thlnd  irony  is  that  key  spokes- 
persons for  an  administrallon  advocat- 
ing the  bargaining  chip  notion  in 
Geneva  have  said  in  Washington  that 
it  does  not  constitute  a  bargaining 
chip.  And  those  spokespersons  include 
the  Secretamr  of  Defense. 

But  there  Is  a  fourth  and  I  think  the 
most  critic^  irony.  Here  I  want  to 
speak  directly  to  those  who  have  been 
tending  to  respond  favorably  within 
this  House  to  the  bargaining  chU>  ar- 
gument. 

They  say  they  do  not  want  to  beai: 
any  responpibility  for  any  possible 
effect  whictt  a  negative  result  today  in 
Washington!  might  have  on  the  out- 
come in  Geneva. 

But  I  say  to  you.  you  will  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility,  if  your  votes 
create  a  mijority  today  for  MX,  for 
the  results  If  the  negotiations  do  not 
succeed  in  Oeneva.  Thus  far,  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  nuclear 
weaponry  is  that  escalation  has  usual- 
ly led  not  to  agreement  to  de-escala- 
tion but  to  increased  escalation  by  the 
other  side. 

And  we  atso  must  remember  that  a 
vote  for  m:^  today  will  escalate  an  un- 
precedented budget  deficit  that 
threatens  America,  as  well  as  threat- 
ening to  escalate  an  arms  race  that 
now  endangers  the  entire  world. 

As  we  vote,  each  of  us  must  balance 
these  crucial  and  complex  factors.  In 
my  Judgment,  they  add  up  to  a  "no" 
vote  on  furrier  production  of  the  MX. 
I  urge  a  "nrf '  vote. 

Mr.  ROBtNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     [Mr. 

MONTGOlBRSr].  

Mr.  MOITTGOMERY.  ICr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  the  MX.  I  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  like  a  hundred  other 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  I  was  impressed  with 
the  Ambassador.  I  thought  what  he 
said  made  ailot  of  sense. 

His  mainipolnts  were  that  the  BCX 
discussion  ^ras  a  nonpartisan  issue.  He 
stressed  thit  and  he  pointed  out  that 
he  was  a  svong  Democrat  and  that  it 
did  not  he%>  in  Geneva  for  the  Con- 
gress not  supporting  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  great  Nation. 

One  other  point  he  made  was  that 
his  deaUnos  with  the  Soviets,  that 
they  are  not  going  to  give  anything  in 
negotiations  away  if  they  do  not  get 
something  to  return. 

So.  ther«fore.  the  Ambassador  was 
certainly  stressing  that  we  need  the 
MX  to  give  him  something  to  work 
with. 

Tou  can  call  the  MX  a  bargaining 
chip  or  deterrent  or  a  new  weapon  on 
the  block,  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  MX  will  enable  us  to  ne- 
gotiate from  a  stronger  position.  The 
MX  is  the  only  major  way  to  get  the 
Russians  oUt  of  silos  and  force  them  to 
be  mobile.  I^en  if  we  can  get  the  Rus- 


sians out  of  the  silos  then  we  can  move 
a^ead  with  real  arms  negotiation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  briefed  this 
morning  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Cmnmlttee  about  the  shooting  of 
MaJ(»-  Nicholson.  Then  is  Just  no 
excuse  for  the  Soviets  to  do  that,  to 
shoot  this  American  officer.  It  points 
out  to  me  you  really  do  not  know  how 
the  Soviets  are  thinking.  So  if  you  say 
you  know  what  they  are  going  to  do 
here  and  what  they  are  going  to  do 
there,  you  are  totally  wrong.  They  left 
that  officer  on  the  ground  for  2  hours 
to  die.  They  did  not  give  him  first  aid. 
The  sergeant  with  the  American  offi- 
cer asked  that  he  give  first  aid  to 
Malor  Nicholson.  They  would  not  let 
the  sergeant  give  first  aid  to  Itlajor 
Nlidiolson. 

That  Is  the  type  of  people  you  are 
dealing  with.  Tou  have  to  deal  from 
military  strength  when  you  deal  with 
the  Soviets.  That  is  the  only  thing 
they  understand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MonrrooMiHY]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mom- 

OOIISRT]. 

-  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
frmn  Mississippi  [BCr.  Momtoomert]  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlU  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  dear  and  ask  the  gentleman  to 
bring  out  a  little  more  clearly  the  facts 
of  the  situation. 

Not  only  was  the  major  shot,  he  was 
wounded  initially  and  lay  dying  for 
how  long? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  He  lay  there 
for  over  2  hours,  how  long  he  was  alive 
I  am  not  to  sure,  but  no  first  aid  was 
given  to  Bbjor  Nicholson. 

BCr.  DICKINSON.  AUve. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Alive. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  And  a  paramedic 
or  some  one  who  was  able  to  render 
first  aid  appeared  and  was  not  allowed 
to  administer  first  aid;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  sergeant  got  out  of  the  vehicle. 
He  took  the  first  aid  packet  with  him 
to  cover  the  officer's  woimd  and  slow 
the  bleeding.  He  was  told  to  get  back 
in  the  vehicle  or  he  would  have  been 
shot. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  they  shot  him 
without  provocation  where  he  had  a 
right  to  be.  AUowed  him  to  lie  in  the 
street  and  die.  Denied  him  first  aid. 
And  these  are  the  people  that  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with  rationally. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOBSERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorlc 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sielding. 

And  these  are  the  same  people  that 
shot  down  KAL  007,  are  they  not,  with 
a  loss  of  several  hundred  lives? 

Mr.  MONTGOBCERY.  Plus  one 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Exactly. 

ISi.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuConrl. 

Mr  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  McCoLLUM]  said  we  need  these 
new  accurate  missfles  in  our  arsenal. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Members  that 
accuracy  means  how  close  you  can  get 
a  missile  to  its  target.  And  by  my  redc- 
oning  the  MX  missOe  like  the  Minute- 
man  missOe  wiU  miss  its  target  by 
about  5,000  miles:  Roughly  the  dis- 
tance between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Why?  Because  it  is  not  survivable. 
Because  it  is  vulnerable.  Because  it 
can  be  taken  out  by  an  incoming 
Soviet  attack. 
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Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moodt]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
Just  been  at  the  Geneva  arms  talks  as 
a  congressional  observer.  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  alleged  relationship 
between  the  arms  talks  and  the  MX 
First,  let  me  ask  you:  Does  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  think  the  MX  would 
stand  a  chance  of  being  voted  up  today 
if  we  were  not  at  those  arms  talks? 

Geneva  is  being  used  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  way  of  leveraging  in  the 
tSK,  Congress  should  not  let  itself  be 
used  that  way. 

But  what  effect  will  the  MX  actually 
have  on  these  arms  talks?  Rrst  we 
were  told  we  need  the  MX  because  the 
Russians  are  not  at  the  table;  now  we 
are  told  we  need  the  MX  because  they 
are  at  the  table.  If  they  leave  the 
table,  we  would  be  told  that  we  needed 
the  BCX  for  that  reason.  In  other 
words,  whatever  the  Russians  do.  we 
need  to  deploy  the  MX 

Is  this  sort  of  approach  calculated  to 
promote  pro  arms  control  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians?  I  hardly 
think  so. 

Our  Geneva  negotiator.  Ambassador 
Kampelman.  said  yesterday  that  if  we 
vote  down  the  BCX  it  will  delay  the 
arms  talks.  He  stressed  delay.  He  did 
not  say  it  would  damage  the  talks.  But 
how  serious  would  such  delay  be?  Not 
necessarily  serious  at  all.  as  long  as  we 
get  the  results  we  finally  want.  Delay 
could  be  trivial,  particularly  since  we 
do  not  know  how  long  these  talks  will 
be  lasting. 
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Let  me  conclude  by  uklnc  this 
Hoiue  and  my  coUeagues  three  ques- 
iUam:  FInt.  if  we  approve  the  MX 
today,  does  anyone  here  think  that 
the  additional  21  MX  missUes  will  ever 
be  taken  away?  The  answer  is:  Prob- 
ably not.  never. 

Second,  does  anyone  here  think  the 
arms  talks  will  be  retroq>ective  or  pro- 
spective? They  will  be  prospective.  We 
will  negotiate  from  the  new  base,  in- 
cluding the  21  extra  MX*8.  going  back- 
wards. 

Third,  if  we  deploy  the  BGC  by  our 
vote  today,  will  the  world  be  safer  for 
our  chOdrcn.  our  grandchildren,  or  our 
great  grandchildren?  Obviously  not. 

The  Soviets  are  a  tough  foe.  and 
they  do  some  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous things,  as  we  saw  the  other  day 
in  East  Berlin.  But  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  must  have  arms  control 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  example  of 
the  American  major  shot  yesterday 
does  not  argue  that  we  should  simply 
escalate  and  escalate,  and  escalate 
some  more.  For  where  does  that  final- 
ly leave  the  world,  where  does  it  leave 
humanity?  Where  does  it  leave  our 
grandchildren? 

I  would  ask  you  to  contemplate 
those  three  questions,  particularly  the 
one  as  to  whether  or  not  the  world 
would  r^Jly  be  safer  if  we  deploy 
these  extra  21  MX's. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Daxm]. 

Mr.  DREIZR  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
fHend  for  yielding  and  compliment 
him  for  the  tremendous  leadership 
that  he  has  shown  on  this  issue.  I  am 
going  to  be  quoting  from  the  gentle- 
man's extraordinarily  weU  writtoi  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  in  Just  a  moment. 

Maintaining  world  peace  and  ellmi- 
naUng  the  threat  of  thermonuclear 
extinction  is  a  goal  shared  by  all 
Americans.  History  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  United  States  of 
America  can  insure  peace  if  we,  as  the 
last  bastion  of  freedom,  maintain 
strength  both  militarily  and  economi- 
cally. 

I  do  not  like  the  prospect  of  pur- 
chatfng  21  MX  missiles,  but  I  certainly 
luref  er  it  to  the  potential  alternative.  A 
nuclear  arms  reduction  agreement  is 
our  goal  at  Geneva.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  encourage  the  negotiators 
with  today's  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  voting  we 
must  remember  that  in  examining  our 
strategic  options,  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
misdoo  reported  the  following,  and  I 
quote  this  from  Mr.  Dioohsoh's  arti- 
cle in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

It  la  iUiisory  to  beliere  that  we  could 
oMain  a  nttafactory  screement  with  the  So- 
vteta  UultiDt  ICBM  deployments  if  we  uni- 
laterally termtnated  the  only  new  VS. 
ICBOi  procram  that  could  lead  to  deploy- 
ment In  thla  decade. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "aye"  for  the  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sile. Let  us  encourage  the  negotiators 
at  Geneva. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
DaimL].   

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
unf endng  the  funds  for  the  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  debat- 
ing this  subject  now  for  about  12 
years,  and  I  thought  that  all  of  the 
questions  had  been  answered,  but  they 
have  not  because  I  have  been  making 
some  caUs.  as  most  other  Members 
around  me  have  and  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  always  arises  is:  How  can  we 
afford  it  in  this  budget?  Well,  obvious- 
ly the  releasing  of  these  funds  has 
nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with  the 
1996  budget 

The  other  question  they  raise  is: 
WeU.  I  have  always  voted  against  the 
MX.  How  can  I  afford  now  to  turn 
around  and  vote  the  other  way? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  very 
simple.  It  is  because  conditions  have 
changed  and  changed  dramatically. 

For  the  first  time  I  believe  that  we 
do  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  matter.  There  are  sever- 
al reasons  for  this.  No.  1  Is  the  new 
leadership.  The  other  one  Is  the  possi- 
bility of  SDI.  There  are  several  others. 

I  believe  that  It  is  the  desire  of  every 
peace-loving  person  on  Earth  that  we 
have  disarmament.  But  unilateral  dis- 
armament is  not  the  answer.  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  MX  as  a  bargaining 
chip  but  as  a  lever  to  bring  about  true 
disarmament 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  The 
Democratic  Party  has  been  aociised  of 
being  soft  on  defense.  The  polls 
showed  that  in  the  last  Presidential 
election.  The  new  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  said  that  he 
does  not  want  to  be  accused  of  being 
soft  on  defense.  And  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  vote  will  do  that.  But  I  think 
what  we  need  to  understand  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  is  that  if  we  vote  this 
weapon  system  down  and  as  a  result  of 
that  the  President  decides  to  recall 
the  negotiators.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
are  going  to  respond  to  the  question: 
Why  did  you  pull  the  nig  out  from 
under  our  negotiators? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  [Mr.  PaimTAl. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  to  this  debate  and  heard 
both  sides,  have  listened  to  Max  Kam- 
pelman  and  the  President,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  feeling  of  some- 
how being  trapped  and  responding  in 
fear  one  way  or  the  other.  If  you  vote 


against  the  MX,  you  are  imderminlng 
or  delaying  arms  control  and  you  are 
continuing  an  undisciplined  arms  race; 
if  you  vote  for  B£X,  you  are  commit- 
ting yourself  to  a  bargaining  chip 
mentality  that  forces  expenditures  of 
billions  on  this  and  other  weapons  sys- 
tems at  a  time  when  we  simply  cannot 
afford  it.  Those  are  the  risks. 

I  hope  the  test  of  our  Nation's 
strength  today  is  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  make  this  decision  not  out 
of  fear  or  intimidation  or  scare  tactics 
but  out  of  what  we  feel  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  greatest 
threat  we  face  over  these  next  few 
years  is  the  threat  to  our  economic  se- 
curity, because  If  our  economy  is  im- 
dermined,  that  threatens  oiur  national 
security.  If  by  1989  we  are  going  to 
spend— and  It  is  now  projected— 43 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  Just  on  inter- 
est pajrments  on  the  national  debt, 
what  will  be  left  to  spend  on  other 
areas  of  national  security? 

The  approach  that  we  are  taking 
now  is  "eat,  drink  and  build  MX"  and 
hope  that  we  can  pay  the  bill  some- 
time down  the  line. 

If  you  agree  that  the  deficit  problem 
is  a  crisis,  you  have  to  then  agree  that 
we  have  to  consider  all  areas,  includ- 
ing defense,  because  defense  repre- 
sents now  30  percent  to  one-third  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

If  you  agree  we  have  to  deal  with 
that  percent  of  the  budget  you  have 
to  deal  with  weap<m  systems,  because 
wei4>on  systems  represent  today  50 
percent  of  the  defense  budget. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  freese  these  days.  We  hear  it 
when  we  discuss  agricultural  bills,  we 
hear  it  when  we  talk  about  committee 
funding  resolutions.  If  you  believe  In  a 
freeze  approach,  let  me  tell  you  what 
CBO  says.  If  you  support  a  zero  per- 
cent freeze  with  Inflation  and  you  do 
not  want  to  touch  MX.  there  are  17 
key  areas  that  you  have  to  go  after. 
Tou  have  to  cancel  the  C-17.  cancel 
five  new  submarines,  cancel  the  F-15. 
cancel  the  M-2  Bradley  vehicle,  cut 
the  DOD  research  and  development 
cut  military  health  and  pKg,  cut  fund- 
ing for  star  wars.  All  of  those  elements 
have  to  be  canceled  or  cut  if  you  are 
interested  in  a  freeze. 

Now,  if  you  do  a  freeae  on  a  BA 
basis,  which  many  are  advocating  now. 
you  not  only  have  to  include  all  of  the 
17  plus  BiX  but  you  need  to  come  up 
with  $4  billion  more.  And  if  you  sup- 
port an  outlay  freeze  in  defense,  it  is 
$20  billion  more. 

If  you  support  an  outlay  freeze,  you 
are  talking  about  not  only  getting  rid 
of  MX  and  canceling  or  cutting  the  17 
other  areas  but  you  are  also  talking 
about  having  to  come  up  with  $20  bil- 
lion more.  The  point  is  this:  You 
cannot  freeze  defense  without  freezing 
the  VOSL  missile  system.  MX,  I  believe. 


is  indeed  a  jbargaintng  chip;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  dknger  is  that  it  is  more  of  a 
bargaining  Jhip  for  the  Soviets  than  it 
is  for  the  United  States  because  they 
are  testing  Whether  we  wHl  make  this 
decision  out  of  fear  or  intimidation,  or 
whether  we  will  be  tou^  enough  to 
make  a  dedsion  based  on  what  we  be- 
lieve is  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
country. 

I  think  a  f'no"  vote  is  in  the  interest 
of  this  counltry. 
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Mr.  DICltlNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevadk  [Mrs.  Vucahovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  |or  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chalitnan,  today  we  wiU  vote  an 
whether  or  toot  to  preserve  our  nation- 
al seourity  for  decades  to  ocme.  The 
BfX  vote  will  be  watched  by  the  entire 
world,  but  no  one  will  be  vtum  keenly 
Interested  than  the  new  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  union. 

While  we  argue  the  technical  and 
theoretical  faierlts  and  demerits  of  this 
weapon  syslem,  the  Soviets,  under  Mr. 
Gorbachev,,  will  know  that  the  i^eal 
debate  is  not  over  technical  capability, 
but  is  Insteid  over  whether  or  not  we, 
as  leaders  >of  the  American  people, 
truly  iuider$tand  the  nature  of  our  re- 
lationship With  the  Soviets. 

We  must  |be  strong,  now  more  than 
ever  before^  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
new,  young„  and  aggressive  leader.  Our 
votes  todait,  along  with  the  Geneva 
arms  talks,  will  shape  how  we  deal 
with  this  man  in  all  likelihood  for  the 
coming  two  decades.  A  mistake  now 
would  be  amplified  many  times  during 
the  career  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

The  grav4st  mistake  we  can  make  is 
to  deny  tl^  funds  necessary  for  de- 
ployment of  this  vital  weapcm.  Faflure 
to  do  that  aow  would  hand  to  the  So- 
viets a  major  advantage  as  they 
embark  on,  a  long-term  program  of 
military  modernization  and  growth. 

Please,  Jo^l  me  in  the  first  signal  we 
send  to  thei  new  Soviet  leadership  one 
of  strength  and  reqmnsibility,  not 
weakness  ahd  provocation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  MX 
today. 

»»y.i»i»MrrA»T  IB»|IIIBT 

Mr.  ROltlNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parlkmentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
willBtoteit 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  mudi  nme  do  we  have  left? 

The  CHAIKMAN.  The  gmtleman 
from  Arkai^  [Mr.  RoBiiraoir]  has  40 
minutes  remaining;  the  genUonan 
from  Alaba^na  [Mr.  Dicxiinoir]  has  45 
minutes:  spid  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [M^.  Bkhiirt]  has  1  hour  and 
38  minutes.1 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BEiIneTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cmin^cticut  (Mr.  Gummoii]. 


.iiHAjiAv;:    o:)  ran 


Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yieldtaig  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  here  today  is  reality,  not  percep- 
tion—what the  MX  missOe  really  is 
and  not  what  the  President  would  like 
it  to  be.  It  is  a  10-warhead  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  It  is 
not  a  bargaining  chip. 

The  President's  argument  that  the 
MX  is  a  needed  bargaining  chft)  in  the 
arms  control  talks  in  Geneva  is  seri- 
ously flawed.  Those  who  know  arms 
control  will  point  to  the  historical  fail- 
ure of  weapons  as  bargaining  chips. 
We  all  know  that  the  U.S.  strategic  ar- 
senal is  full  of  weapons  such  as 
MIRVs  and  cruise  missiles  that  began 
as  bargaining  chips  but  were  nayer 
CMbed  in  at  the  table.  It  Is  simply  not 
tatMbVt  to  argue  funding  for  the  MX 
as  a  bargaining  chip. 

C^iending  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  MX  would  have  a  seriously  det- 
rimental effect  on  this  Nation's  readi- 
ness since  its  prohibitive  cost  would 
Jeopardize  funding  for  other  more  ef- 
fective, more  important  weapons  sys- 
tems that  genuinely  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  President's  bargaining  chip  ar- 
gument is  a  very  curious  one  for  him 
to  choose  with  respect  to  the  MX  mis- 
sDe  statce  the  Soviets  pulled  out  of  the 
talks  when  Congress  approved  MX 
funding  and  agreed  to  resume  the  ne- 
gotiations after  Congress  has  suspend- 
ed production  funding  for  new  MX 


The  use  of  warped  logic  to  intimi- 
date Congress  into  funding  the  MX  is 
clearly  a  last  resort  attempt  by  a  des- 
ponate  administration.  They  certainly 
cannot  defend  the  BCX  on  any  other 
grounds.  It  is  an  ineffective  weiu>on 
whose  primary  fimction— that  of  cer- 
tain retaliation  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  attack— is  less  convincing  than 
our  present  mix  of  land,  sea,  and  air 
mIssQes.  Without  a  secure  basing 
mode— and  deployment  in  Minuteman 
sQos  is  anything  but  seciu^— it  is  a  vul- 
nerable wei4>on  that  would  be  of  little 
use  in  retaliation.  And,  most  impor- 
tantly, it  is  a  provocative  and  destabi- 
lizing wemx)n  that  will  certainly  be 
seen  by  the  Soviets  as  an  attempt  on 
our  part  to  prepare  for  a  first  strike. 
This,  of  course,  would  radically 
heighten  the  possibility  of  accidental 
nuclear  war  as  the  Soviets  would  feel 
ocunpelled  to  laimch  a  fuU-scale  nucle- 
ar attatA  at  the  slightest  hint— mistak- 
en or  otherwise— that  MX  missiles  had 
been  launched.  We  would,  in  siun,  be 
Indwing  a  use  it  or  lose  it  mentality  in 
the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 

Given  the  total  lack  of  military  or 
strategic  Justification  for  funding  of 
the  MX  missile,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  see  the  bargaining  chip  logic  of 
Uie  administration  for  what  it  is— fa- 
tally flawed.  I  strongly  urge  defeat  of 
the  resolution  to  release  $1.5  billion 
for  the  MX  missUe. 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yielA  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]. 

Mr.  RAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  180.  There  is 
considerable  rhetoric,  as  we  all  know, 
about  the  vulnerability  of  the  MX. 
Some  say  that  it  is  a  sitting  duck.  One 
speaker  even  said  that  it  would  miss 
its  mark  by  5,000  miles  because  it 
would  be  destroyed  in  a  vulnerable 
sUo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  Impression 
that  the  MX  missUe  will  do  its  Job  in 
at  least  three  stages:  It  will  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate.  It  will  deter 
the  threat  of  aggression.  It  wiU  strike 
badi.  only  as  a  last  resort.  I  would 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  MX 
missUe.  if  it  is  destroyed,  it  is  designed 
to  deter  aggression,  and  I  fully  beUeve 
that  it  WiU  do  its  Job.  If  deterrence 
does  not  work,  it  wiU  not  be  the  MX 
mlssUe  in  its  sUos  that  we  should  be 
really  concerned  about.  It  wiU  be  the 
great  cities  of  this  land  such  as  New 
York  City.  Washington.  DC.  the  heU- 
copter  pad  at  the  Pentagon.  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles,  as  weU  as  our  mUltary 
bases  and  their  sjrstems. 

I  do  not  rise  here  today  because  I 
like  the  idea  of  supporting  a  weapon 
that  WiU  lead  to  a  nuclear  holocaust 
Of  course  not  Is  it  because  I  am 
overly  enamored  with  the  particular 
nudear  weapons  system  that  we  talk 
about?  No  again.  It  is  because  I  hon- 
estly beUeve  two  things  about  tie  So- 
viets: nrst,  they  never  give  up  some- 
thing for  nothing,  and  second,  they 
are  not  the  least  bit  impressed  by 
paper  weapons. 

The  Soviets  do,  however,  understand 
deployed  weapons,  as  evidenced  by 
their  reaction  to  the  Pershing  II:  the 
ground-launched  cruise  mIssUe  deploy- 
ments. Having  listened  to  endless 
hours  of  MX  debate,  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  it  comes  to  anticipating 
Soviet  arms  control  and  behavior, 
recent  history  has  been  even  more 
kind  to  those  who  have  favored  the 
MX  Ingram  than  those  who  have 
opposed  it. 

I  ask  you.  Mi.  Chairman,  what  has 
changed  to  suggest  that  we  should 
now  abandon  the  MX  and  the  only 
course  of  action  that  thus  far  has  pro- 
duced any  resiUts.  If  we  vote  down 
House  Joint  Resolution  180.  would  the 
Soviet  negotiators  subsequently  give 
up  something  of  equal  value?  WiU  the 
subject  of  arms  reductions  remain  a 
matter  of  self-interest  to  the  Soviets? 
Could  we  successfully  negotiate  mean- 
ingf lU  arms  control  and  reductions  by 
ourselves  should  the  Soviets  walk  out 
of  the  Geneva  talk  again,  and  wiU  this 
happen?  You  know  as  weU  as  I  do  that 
the  answer  to  these  questions  is  a  re- 
sounding "no." 
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My  estconed  colleagues.  It  is  for 
these  rcMons  that  this  Member  will 
stay  the  course  and  will  vote  in  favor 
of  House  Resolution  180.  and  I  would 
urge  that  you  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ooaarr]. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrlelding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  are 
being  asked  to  give  the  Reagan  admin- 
istrati<m  billions  of  dollars  to  spend  on 
Pentagon  boondoggles— this  time  for 
the  release  of  $1.5  billion  for  21  MX 
missUes— or.  as  the  President  loves  to 
call  them.  Peacekeepers. 

I  fall  to  understand  how  anyone  can 
believe  that  throwing  another  $1.5  bil- 
lion down  the  MX  rathole  wiU  help  us 
keep  the  peace  anywhere  In  the  world. 
We  have  already  spent  over  $13  bil- 
lion on  the  MX  missUe  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  we  don't  have  one  built  yet. 
And  If  we  did  build  one,  we  have  no 
place  to  put  It.  By  1990,  Mr.  Reagan 
wants  us  to  spend  $12  billion  more,  or 
a  total  of  more  than  $25  billion  on  this 
orphan  weapon. 

I  don't  intend  to  talk  about  the  in- 
credible notions  of  how  Mr.  Reagan 
plans  to  hide  the  MX  in  existing  silos. 
I  won't  talk  about  the  convoluted  logic 
that  first  sa'  we  needed  the  MX  be- 
cause the  Soviets  weren't  at  the  arms 
t^ika.  snd  that  now  says  the  MX  is 
necessary  because  we  are  talking  arms 
reduction  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
we  need  to  have  the  MX  so  we  can  de- 
stroy it  in  return  for  something  we 
may  want  from  the  Soviets.  In  other 
words,  we  think  there  is  something  we 
may  want  from  the  Soviets— what  that 
something  is  we  don't  know— but  we 
are  asked  to  pay  $25  billion  to  get  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  discuss,  briefly, 
is  why  the  entire  concept  of  building  a 
$25  billion  obsolete  mlssUe  for  peace  is 
irrational  and  insane. 

It's  an  Allce-in-Wonderland  concept 
that  you  build  more  weapons  to  pro- 
mote peace.  If  that  were  truly  the 
case,  the  billions  of  dollars  of  military 
equipment  and  training  the  UJ3.  ex- 
ports every  year  would  have  brought 
peace  to  Lebanon,  and  to  El  Salvador, 
and  to  Northern  Ireland,  and  to  South 
Africa. 

Obviously,  we^Tons  aren't  the 
answer  to  the  world's  problems. 

The  security  of  the  world  is  not  en- 
hanced by  the  MX  any  more  than  it's 
enhanced  by  our  having  25.000  other 
nuclear  warheads  poised  to  explode. 

On  the  contrary,  the  extraordinary 
amounts  of  money  and  creative  energy 
being  diverted  to  these  weapons  are 
desperately  needed  to  address  the  real 
threats  to  the  world's  security- 
hunger,  disease,  and  injustice. 

The  pe(H>le  of  my  district  in  Detroit 
understand  this,  and  I  know  your  con- 
stituents do.  too.  They  write  and  tele- 
phone us  a^dng  us  to  restore  funding 
cuts  made  by  the  Reagan  administra- 


tion in  health  and  housing  and  educa- 
tion programs. 

They  plead  with  us  to  help  the  vic- 
tims of  famine  in  Ethiopia,  and  of 
racism  In  South  Africa.  They  urge  us 
to  stop  illegal  U.S.  intervention  in 
Nicaragua. 

Our  constituents  can  see  that  the 
billions  of  doUars  we  are  spending  for 
a  bargaining  chip  are  gambling  away 
our  children's  futures.  We  don't  have 
the  money,  or  so  the  Reagan  admlnls- 
traUon  teUs  us.  to  build  qiiallty 
schools  or  ensure  a  strong  Social  Secu- 
rity System  for  our  elderly,  or  feed 
poor  school  children  lunches.  But  we 
have  billions  of  dollars  to  feed  the 
ndlltary-indtistrial  sj^item  to  produce 
theJiCX. 

We  don't  have  the  money  to  contin- 
ue mass  transit  systems  across  the 
coimtry.  but  we  can  allow  the  Penta- 
gon to  enlarge  its  transportation 
system  for  death. 

We  don't  have  the  money  to  clean 
up  our  environment,  but  we  have 
enough  to  make  nuclear  winter  a  dear 
and  present  danger. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  MX  missUe  is 
dangerous  not  only  because  it  is  im- 
necessary  and  unworlcable;  It's  most 
dangerous  because  it  steals  from  our 
people  the  means  of  producing  real 
world  security. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
theBCX. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richausoii]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  MX.  I  am  for 
a  strong  defense,  but  the  MX  forces  us 
into  a  long-term  commitment  that 
eventually  wiU  weaken  our  defense 
posture. 

This  is  a  $34  billion  vote  that  we  are 
casting  today.  In  this  debate,  there 
has  never  been  so  much  talk  about 
macho  politics  and  litmus  tests  and 
statements  that  the  Democrats  are 
perceived  as  weak  on  defense.  These 
reasons  aside,  I  have  not  heard  the 
fundamental  question.  Is  this  missile 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  we 
represent  in  the  United  States?  Do  our 
constituents  want  the  MX? 

On  defense  grounds.  I  think  we  can 
make  a  strong  case  for  a  need  for  the 
Trident  submarine  and  the  B-1 
bomber,  but  it  has  been  made  mani- 
festly clear  by  some  of  the  top  defense 
experts  in  this  coimtry  that  the  MX  is 
a  lemon.  Instead,  we  need  a  small, 
mobile  ICBM.  Just  because  you  are 
against  the  MX,  you  are  not  against 
defense  dMplte  the  view  of  some  in 
the  White  House.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  $254  million  for  each  BCX 
after  we  harden  the  silos.  And  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  in  effect  what  we 
are  doing  is  accumulating  close  to  a 
$60  billion  commitment  in  a  weapons 
system  that  will  not  even  be  a  bargain- 


ing chip  in  the  future  because  it  will 
not  work. 

The  gentleman  from  norlda  has 
very  eloquently  talked  about  what 
could  not  be  built  in  the  conventional 
area  to  strengthen  Amerlca^-840  M-1 
tanks.  716  Bradley  fighting  vehicles, 
180  P-16'8,  P-15  fighter  Jets,  and  144 
Aiwche  attack  helicopters  to  accom- 
modate the  bloated  cost  of  the  MX. 
We  need  to  upgrade  our  conventional 
forces,  not  Invest  in  a  sitting  duck  that 
would  be  extremely  vulnerable  to  the 
Soviets. 

I  submit,  what  about  the  schools, 
and  what  about  the  hospitals  that  will 
not  be  built?  And  the  nutrition  cuts 
that  will  help  the  elderly  and  infants. 
What  about  the  kids  that  will  not  be 
educated  if  we  proceed  on  this  mad. 
mad  dash  to  go  out  of  the  orbit  on 
military  spending? 

We  want  to  see  a  freeze  on  defense 
siiendlng.  and  we  want  to  see  domestic 
spending  frozen,  too.  Let  us  not  invest 
in  a  weapons  system  that  will  not 
work,  and  will  cost  over  $80  billion.  Let 
us  have  suitable  bargaining  chips 
when  we  negotiate  with  the  Soviets— 
the  MX  is  not  that  bargaining  chip. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  do  what  our 
own  constituents  want  us  to  do.  I 
submit  that  Members  should  listen  to 
their  own  people  in  their  own  town 
meetings.  That  should  be  the  real 
litmus  test,  not  whether  you  are  a 
good  Democrat  or  whether  you  are  a 
good  Republican,  not  whether  you  are 
going  to  support  this  negotiating 
team,  not  because  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment sajrs  it  is  what  we  should  do.  but 
because  of  what  our  own  people  want 
us  to  do. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  point 
out  to  me  what  he  believes  the  per- 
centage of  the  strategic  budget  to  be 
that  is  represented  in  the  overall  Pen- 
tagon budget?  Would  the  gentleman 
venture  to  take  a  guess? 

Hi.  RICHARDSON.  Well,  I  would 
just  venture  to  say  that  when  we 
spend  money  on  weapons,  as  my  col- 
league knows,  we  are  making  a  long- 
term  investment.  I  know  for  sure  that 
with  the  hardening  of  the  silos  on 
each  BCX— weU.  I  wiU  ask,  is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  we  are  spending  $254  million 
per  missUe?  Is  that  correct  or  not? 

BCr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  further  and  admit 
that  when  we  add  up  the  B-1.  the  Tri- 
dent submarine,  the  MX  missile,  and 
SDI  research,  when  we  add  it  all  to- 
gether, it  totals  $28  billion,  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  de- 
fense budget? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
RicBARDSOif  ]  has  expired. 


Mr.  BEIttnrrT.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  DaschuL 

Mr.  DASCHLE,  filr.  Chairman,  the 
vote  on  the  MX  missile  is  not  the  first 
national  security  issue  to  be  debated  in 
this  Congros.  Another  vote  crucial  to 
our  natlona|l  security  was  taken  a  few 
weeks  ago-j-emergency  credit  assist- 
ance for  family  farmers. 

Across  Atierica.  rural  communities 
are  faced  With  the  worst  financial 
crisis  since  the  Oreat  Depression  of 
the  1930's  ^d  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  family  farmers  are  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptesri 

After  tens  of  thousands  of  proud  but 
desperate  f  inners  have  united  in  dem- 
onstrations'  across  the  Midwest,  and 
after  thousands  of  rural  residents 
called  or  wrote  their  Rn>Ksentative, 
Congress  gained  an  understanding  of 
the  severe  conditions  and  amiroved 
legislation  Khat  would  have  served  as  a 
bridge  to  tihe  long-term  solution  for 
family  agr^ulture— better  prices  for 
farm  products. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timated that  the  l^lslatlon.  which 
would  have<  provided  low  Interest  debt 
consolidation  and  advance  commodity 
payments.  Irould  have  cost  $97  million 
per  year.  It  was  the  last  hap^  tor  thou- 
sands of  facers  who  cannot  afford  to 
plant  a  crop  this  spring. 

Tet  President  Reagan  chose  to  veto 
the  urgenOy  needed  blU.  calling  It 
"budget  butting"  legislatlcm. 

President!  Reagan  is  now  asking  Con- 
gress to  make  available  $1.5  billion  for 
the  costly,  controversial  MX  missile. 

The  time!  has  come  for  this  country 
to  consider  jboth  defense  and  food  pro- 
duction intportant  national  security 
issues. 

Our  Euvopean  allies,  who  have 
fought  wai^  on  their  soU,  understand 
this  connedtion.  They  know  that  a  de- 
pendable food  production  chain  during 
wartime  is  as  important  to  defending 
their  borders  as  bullets  and  bombs. 

The  Rettan  administration  must 
therefore  mply  the  same  test  to  MX 
missile  letftOatlon  as  it  mipUes  to 
emergency  iasslstance  for  family  farm- 
ing. 

The  result  is  clear. 

If  legislation  providing  thousands  of 
credit-squeezed  family  farmers  with 
urgent  teinporary  help  busts  the 
budget,  then  a  request  for  15  times 
more  monc|y  to  continue  a  missile  pro- 
gram that  ts  said  to  be  ineffective  as  a 
weapon  uid  as  a  bargaining  chip  in 
our  negotlKtions  with  the  Soviets  is 
certainly  a  jbudget  buster. 

The  recent  MX  votes  have  been  very 
close  and  a  change  of  but  a  few  Repre- 
sentatives 4ould  alter  the  outcome. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  who  repre- 
sents even  a  single  farmer  or  who  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  this  Na- 
tion's ability  to  produce  its  own  food 
should  decide  how  to  vote  on  the  MX 


by  applying  the  same  test  as  the  Presi- 
dent applied  to  emergency  farm  credit 
legislation. 

The  result  is  clear. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  all  of  the  arguments  and  tried 
in  all  fairness  to  the  President  and  my 
conscience,  to  reassess  my  position  on 
this  issue.  And  I  stiU  come  out  opposed 
to  21  more  MX  missiles.  I  have  consist- 
ently voted  against  plans  to  deploy  the 
MX  in  old  Minuteman  HI  silos.  I  have 
long  believed,  and  still  do.  that  basing 
the  MX  in  this  mode  would  make  it 
too  vulnerable  and  too  destabilizing. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  by  some 
to  question  a  persons  commitment  to 
mom.  appte  pie,  and  democracy  if  they 
oppose  a  major  weapons  system  or 
question  a  President  on  a  foreign 
p(dlcy  matter.  Clearly,  this  is  not  fair. 
Everyone  in  this  Chamber  loves  our 
country  and  wants  to  do  what  is  right. 
As  Lyndm  Johnson  once  said.  "Every- 
one wants  to  do  what  is  right— what  is 
difficult  is  to  know  what  is  right." 

Anyone  can  make  mistakes,  generals. 
Presidents,  quarterbacks,  husbands. 
Ccmgressmen,  you  name  it.  Wlmt  it  is 
hard  to  do  is  to  admit  a  mistake  and 
then  to  do  one's  best  to  make  it  right. 

This  debate  for  me  has  echoes  of  the 
1960's  debates  held  in  this  Chamber 
(m  Vietnam.  Until  1966.  I  supported 
the  Johnson  administration's  stand  on 
Vietnam.  Along  with  a  msjority  of  the 
American  public.  I  honestly  believed 
that  our  national  security  was  at  stake 
in  that  troubled  coimtry. 

I  believed  that  the  dominoes  would 
fall  and  that  our  country  would  be 
ripe  for  our  adversaries  if  we  didn't 
check  it  in  that  comer  of  the  world.  As 
the  war  draraed  on,  many  of  us  began 
to  have  real  doubts  about  our  policy  in 
Vietnam,  but  we  were  reluctant  to 
admit  our  past  mistakes  and  undercut 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  And  we  paid 
a  heavy  price.  Tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars wa«  spent  and  50.000  Americans 
died  before  we  as  a  coimtry  admitted 
that  we  had  pursued  a  mistaken  policy 
in  Vietnam.  Wrong  in  all  good  faith, 
but  still  wrong. 

Similarly,  and  in  the  beginning.  I  ac- 
cepted the  rationale  and  need  for  this 
huge  new  missile,  the  MX.  My  district 
had  experience  with  nuclear  missiles. 
For  20  years,  we  had  18  Titan  missiles 
in  silos  around  my  hometown  of 
Tucson.  In  the  1960's,  the  country  was 
told  that  by  the  1980's  the  Soviets 
would  have  exceedingly  more  accurate 
we^wns  and  that  the  Titans  and  Min- 
utemen  then  deployed  in  fixed  sQos 
would  no  longer  be  safe.  And  so  the  re- 
search race  began,  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop a  replacement  missile.  But  it 
would  be  radically  different  and  vastly 
improved,  no  longer  in  silos  which 
could  be  pinpoint  targeted.  It  was  to 


be  deplojred  in  a  mobile  or  deceptive 
mode  to  thwart  our  adversaries. 

The  basing  modes  that  were  consid- 
ered and  rejected  range  from  the 
merely  comical  to  the  ridiculous. 
Among  others,  we've  considered  all  of 
the  following: 

Dropping  the  MX  out  of  airplanes 
and  then  firing  it; 

Placing  the  MX  on  barges  on  the  in- 
tercoastal  waterways; 

Deploying  the  MX  in  grocery  store 
trucks  on  the  highways; 

Putting  the  MX  in  disguised  railroad 
cars;  and 

The  famous  "racetrack"  method  in 
Nevada  and  Utah. 

In  fact,  we've  analyzed  34  different 
basing  modes— evenrthing  except  put- 
ting the  BCX  on  John  Rigglns'  back 
and  pointing  him  toward  Texas  Stadi- 
um or  BCX  missiles  being  hauled 
around  the  bottom  of  the  Orand 
Cuiyon  on  the  backs  of  burros. 

The  administration  even  actually 
tried  to  settle  this  question  with  their 
three-point  aqswer  for  every  prob- 
lem—stand tall,  blame  Jimmy  Carter, 
and  i4>point  a  commission.  So  the 
Soowcroft  Commission  studied  the 
problem  of  how  to  replace  a  vulnera- 
ble, sOo-bound  missile  with  a  new.  less 
vulnerable  weapon.  And  their  remark- 
able solution  was  coming  full  circle,  to 
put  the  new  missile  back  in  the  silos 
and  to  padc  more  concrete  around 
them.  Problem  solved  by  original  prob- 
lem. 

The  contribution  the  additional  21 
hCK  missiles  will  make  to  national  se- 
curity is  at  the  very  best,  margliaL  If 
the  President  has  his  way,  we  are 
going  to  spend  another  $12  billion  in 
the  next  4  years  and  another  $18  bU- 
llon  for  hardening  if  we  approve  the 
project.  If  we  must  spend  another  $30 
billion  on  defense.  I  would  rather  see 
us  use  the  money  for  things  that  wlU 
truly  make  us  stronger— such  as  the 
inexpensive,  nondestabilizing  Bfldget- 
man  and/or  beefing-up  our  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe.  The  most 
likely  scenario  for  a  1980's  war  in- 
volves a  conventional  Soviet  land  inva- 
sion of  central  and  Western  Ehirope 
where  our  forces  are  clearly  inferior. 
If  this  did  occur,  we  might  be  limited 
to  a  choice  of  surrender  or  to  go  nucle- 
ar within  days  of  a  Soviet  attack. 

So.  like  many  BCX  opponents,  I'm  for 
arms  control  and  I'm  for  national  se- 
curity. It's  tough  to  say  no  to  a  Presi- 
dent who  says  I  need  this  money  for 
our  national  security  and  I  need  your 
help.  But  I  must  say  no  to  Ronald 
Reagan  on  BCX.  just  as  I  said  no  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  on  Vietnam.  If  you 
were  to  separate  the  arguments  used 
here  into  two  separate  questions:  One. 
Do  you  want  to  support  the  President 
and  his  Geneva  negotiators?  And.  two. 
is  the  BCX  a  good  and  wise  investment 
in  national  security?  Tou'd  get  an 
overwhelming  "yes"  to  the  first  ques- 
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tlon.  and  a  reaoundlnc  "no"  on  the 
second.  Even  my  valued  Mtaad,  Baiwt 
OoLBWATS*.  chairman  of  the  Anned 
Services  Committee  In  the  other  body, 
said  earlier  this  year  that  the  BCX  Is  a 
mistake. 

This  Is  a  tough  call.  But  that  is  what 
we've  been  elecced  to  do.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  21  more  MX  missiles 
makes  sense,  my  call  is  "no  way." 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
and  able  orator,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Htdb]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard 
the  litany  of  conventional  armaments 
that  this  money  could  purchase  In- 
stead of  the  MX.  and  I  trust  that  ac- 
oompanjrlng  those  purchases  will  be  a 
biU  to  reinstate  the  draft  so  we  will 
have  personnel  to  run  all  that  new 
conventional  equipment. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  arguments 
against  the  MX.  Everybody  in  opposi- 
tion is  against  the  weapons  system 
that  is  before  us  now.  the  only  weap- 
ons system  on  ICBM's  that  will  get  us 
Into  the  IMWs.  They  are  always  for 
sfHnethlng  way  down  the  road  that 
may  never  come. 

We  ought  not  measure  the  defense 
budget  against  public  works  or  food 
stamps.  We  measure  it  against  global 
responsibilities,  global  reqmnslbilities 
that  we  in  Congress  have  Imposed  on 
this  Oovemment— three-ocean  respon- 
sibilities, with  a  one-and-a-half-ocean 
Navy,  if  we  stretch  things.  We  must 
measure  the  dfefense  budget  against  a 
global  threat,  and  if  you  fail  to  see 
that,  of  course  you  would  oppose  the 
MX. 

World  war  m  wiU  cost  a  price 
beyond  calculation,  so  if  we  are  going 
to  talk  in  terms  that  adequate  defense 
is  too  expensive.  I  suggest  that  you 
measure  this  expenditure  against  the 
cost  In  human  lives  and  treasure  that 
world  war  in  would  cost. 

I  believe  in  deterrence.  I  believe 
thats  the  deterrence  must  be  believ- 
able, uul.  yes.  it  must  be  believed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  Just  by  our- 
selves. They  have  to  be  convinced. 

Now.  bombs,  like  people,  get  old. 
they  deteriorate,  and  I  suggest  that  we 
are  facing  an  array  of  modem  Soviet 
flrst-strike  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles— the  88-13.  the  8S-18.  the 
88-17.  the  88-19.  the  88-16.  the  88- 
X-24.  and  the  S8-X-25.  And  what  Is 
our  grand  response?  The  Minuteman 
in  which  Is  old  Lyndon  Johnson  tech- 
nology. That  Is  our  response. 

We  have  to  modernize  every  leg  of 
the  triad  or  we  do  not  have  a  triad. 

Now.  you  gentlemen  on  the  left  may 
wish  to  have  our  negotiators  walk 
around  Geneva  leading  a  French 
poodle  on  a  leash.  I  prefer  a  Dober- 
man  pinscher,  and  a  hungry  Dober- 
man  pinscher.  It  Is  called  Incentive. 
The  concept  of  incentive.  It  is  a  new 
word.  I  guess,  but  it  works  in  econom- 


ics. It  works  in  foreign  policy,  and.  yes. 
it  works  in  arms  controL 

a  1450 

As  were  the  Pershing  n  and  the 
ground  launched  cruise  missile  deploy- 
ment in  Europe,  this  MX  is  a  test  of 
our  political  wilL 

Now.  we  talk  about  vulnerability.  We 
keep  looking  at  the  MX.  In  Isolation  as 
an  Independent  problem  Instead  of  the 
Synergistic  effect  of  each  leg  of  the 
triad.  Talk  in  terms  of  force  vulner- 
ability, not  silo  vulnerability,  and  you 
see  it  will  work  and  it  Is  not  vulnera- 
ble. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  think, 
say.  and  write,  peace  is  not  the  natural 
state  of  mankind  and  weapons  do  not 
cause  wars.  In  a  dangerous  world,  and 
as  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  weap- 
ons can  keep  the  peace.  Weapons  can 
bring  safety.  Straigth  preserves  the 
peace.  I  will  enthusiastically  support 
the  modernization  of  our  ICBM 
system  to  render  our  nuclear  deterrent 
credible  and  to  reassuire  our  arms  con- 
trol negotiatonour  support. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  a  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Cahpkh]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

About  15  years  ago  this  spring.  I  was 
a  lieutenant  Junior  grade  about  to  go 
on  my  flist  overseas  tour  to  Southeast 
Asia.  It  was  also  Just  about  15  years 
ago  that  we  In  this  Nation  began  to  be 
ooncenied  about  the  vulnerability  of 
the  land-based  leg  of  our  triad,  and  we 
became  concerned  that  we  do  some- 
thkig  to  take  away  that  vulnerability. 
What  we  decided  to  do  was  to  begin  to 
develop  the  MX.  The  idea  was  that  we 
would  have  a  missile  that  was  not  sta- 
tionary, that  was  not  a  sitting  duck  as 
some  of  us  believed  our  Mlnuteman's 
to  be.  but  rather  that  we  would  have  a 
missile  that  would  be  less  vulnerable, 
that  would  be  mobile. 

I  think  it  is  a  cruel  irony  today  that 
15  years  later  we  are  stiU  going  to  put 
those  new  MX  missiles  in  those  old 
Minuteman  sUos.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  are  really  enhancing  our  national 
security  all  that  much.  By  doing  so. 

Some  of  us  in  this  Chamber  wiU  vote 
today  for  the  MX  mlssUe.  for  the  In- 
stallation of  another  21  of  them.  We 
WiU  vote  to  do  that,  and  we  will  say 
that  we  are  going  to  do  so.  because  it  Is 
a  bargaining  chip  and  that  we  need 
bargaining  chips.  Maybe  we  do.  I  think 
we  do. 

The  question  is.  do  we  have  suffi- 
cient other  bargaining  chips?  I  believe 
the  answer  Is  yes.  we  do.  We  have  anti- 
satellite  weapons.  We  have  strategic 
defense  initiatives.  We  have  the  B-1 
bomber.  We  wiU  have  Stealth  bomb- 
ers. We  have  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles.  We  have  submarine-launched 
cruise  mUnlles.  We  have  the  Pershing 
II.  We  will  have  the  Midgetman  mis- 
siles and  new  I>-5  missiles  on  Trident 


submarines,  and  that  is  Just  part  of 
the  list. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield  on  that  point,  because 
we  do  not  have  the  D-5.  We  might 
have  the  D-2. 

BCr.  CARPER.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not 
have  the  time.  In  summary.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  do  not  really  enhance 
our  national  security  with  the  ICX. 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  really 
need  another  bargaining  chip  in 
Ooieva. 

One  thing  I  do  know  for  sure, 
though.  The  money  that  we  are  going 
to  spend  for  these  extra  21  missiles,  or 
however  many  we  buy,  the  money  that 
we  spend  will  not  be  money  that  we 
have  raised  through  taxes.  The  money 
to  build  at  least  25  percent  of  these 
mlssdes.  at  least  five  of  them,  will  be 
paid  for  by  money  that  we  borrow, 
adding  to  our  Nation's  debt. 

One  of  my  colleagues  said  earlier 
that  we  need  to  send  our  colleagues  to 
the  bargaining  table  In  Geneva  with  a 
Doberman  pinscher.  That  may  be 
true,  but,  as  a  Nation,  we  are  only  will- 
ing to  pay  for  a  cocker  spanleL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik  [Mr.  Scmmpt]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  we  have  dropped  all  pretense  of 
defending  the  MX  on  substantive 
grounds.  It  is  now  said  that  the  MX  Is 
a  bargaining  chip  for  our  negotiations. 
Rather,  it  seems  that  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations are  a  bargaining  chip  for 
the  MX. 

I  wonder  when  it  will  stop. 

Will  we  next  be  asked  to  ratify  star 
wars,  the  B-1  bomber,  or  any  other 
new  weapons  system  that  comes  along 
to  bolster  our  negotiations. 

In  fact,  perhaps  we  should  adjourn 
the  Congress  on  aU  defense  matters  as 
long  as  Mr.  Kampelman  is  talking  at 
Geneva. 

This  Congress  must  make  substan- 
tive Judgments  on  whether  these  sys- 
tems work  or  do  not  work.  It  is  up  to 
our  negotiators  to  take  those  substan- 
tive Judgments  and  do  the  best  they 
can. 

Mr.  Kampelman  has  become  the  star 
wars  of  the  MX  negotiations.  He  is  the 
ultimate  weapon.  MX  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate wewon  and  we  are  In  a  brave 
new  world  of  double  think. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MnnrA]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Florida  for 
the  superb  leadership  that  he  has  pro- 
vided in  this  continuing  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  used  to  be  that 
when  we  spent  money  for  a  weapon, 
we  were  buying  national  security.  This 
year,  we  are  considering  spending  $1.5 
billion  for  a  weapon,  and  we  are  told 
that  we  are  buying  arms  controL  How 
times  have  changed. 


Just  lasti  year,  we  were  asked  to 
spend  $2.5  billion  for  MX  missiles,  so 
that  we  wouldn't  reward  the  Soviets 
for  walking!  away  from  the  bargaining 
table.  Thisi  year,  we  are  asked  to  re- 
lease $1.5  billion  for  the  same  MX  mis- 
siles, because  the  Soviets  have  come 
back  to  the  bargaining  table.  What  a 
difference  a  year  can  make. 

This  year,  we  are  told  we  need  the 
MX  mlssQcB  to  demonstrate  our  pur- 
pose, will  «nd  strength  to  the  Soviet 
leadership.  iWe  are  told  that  if  we  do 
not  increase  and  modernise  our  arse- 
nal of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, we  wfll  fail  in  our  attempts  to 
reduce  our  arsenal  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  Arms  control,  we  are 
told,  is  whft  we  wlU  get  for  our  $1.5 
billion.        I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  these  new 
converts  to  arms  control  want  a  BCX 
ssmtem.  and  apparently  they  don't 
care  what  teason  Is  given— after  all  it 
changes  frdm  year  to  year.  What  are 
called  the  Changing  subtleties  of  the 
arms  contvol  situation  are  nothing 
more  than  I  contradictory  reasons  to 
build  this  half-baked  mlasfle  system. 

To  build  I  a  missOe  system  for  pur- 
poses of  getting  an  arms  agreement  Is 
a  gamble  fraught  with  uncertainty. 
We  may  well  spend  $1.5  billion  this 
year  and  get  no  agreement.  We  may 
spend  $41  billion  to  put  100  MX  mis- 
siles in  hardened  silos  and  accomplish 
nothing  in  Geneva.  We  are  gambling 
that  this  mpney  will  push  the  Soviets 
into  signing  an  agreement.  But  what  if 
the  Soviet*  respond  by  expanding 
their  own  strategic  arsenals? 

This  is  a|  gamble  where  losing  will 
have  high  icosts  for  the  people  who 
have  to  foot  the  bill— the  taxpayers.  If 
we  buy  lOQ  MX  missOes  and  get  no 
agreement  ki  return,  we  will  be  $41  bil- 
lion poorer^  And  If  we  do  release  this 
money,  and  the  subsequent  funds— for 
which  I  am  jsure  others  will  find  future 
Justifications— we  wUl  get  a  missile 
system  that  Jeopardises  nuclear  stabil- 
ity. Strength  in  Geneva  is  useless  if  we 
endanger  all  Americans  to  obtain  it. 

Arms  ooxitrol  cannot  be  bought  by 
spending  $1.5  billion  for  21  more  MX 
missiles.  The  idea  that  anyone  will  be 
nfer  if  we  spend  $1.5  billion  for  21 
more  MX  nilssiles  defies  all  reason. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  We  have  heard  from  some 
Members  that  unless  we  vote  for  the 
BCX.  we  will  be  labeled  soft  on  defense. 
We  are  no^  soft  on  defense.  We  are 
being  handnosed  about  spending 
money  on  bad  defense.  And  it  is  ironic 
that  those  |rho  now  criticise  us  for  re- 
fusing to  wkste  money  on  this  bad  in- 
vestment spre  the  same  people  who 
critidce  Democrats  for  being  big 
spenders  aiid  trying  to  solve  problems 
only  by  throwing  money  at  them. 

If  we  mint  to  avoid  looking  soft  on 
defense,  voiing  for  this  miasUe  system 
is  not  the  Answer.  What  we  may  save 
In  image,  w^  lose  in  serving  the  nation- 


al security  interests  of  the  American 
people.  And  if  we  think  we  can  fool 
the  American  people,  or  the  Soviets, 
by  buying  this  pig  in  a  poke  of  a  mis- 
sile system,  guess  again.  The  only  ones 
we  are  fooling  are  ourselves,  and  the 
only  ones  who  benefit  are  those  who 
receive  the  $1.5  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money.  America  will  be  less  rich,  less 
strong,  and  less  safe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  and  against  relrasing 
the  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  is  being  called 
upon  today  to  approve  the  release  of 
funds  for  the  production  of  the  next 
21  MX  missiles.  President  Reagan  has 
adiH>ted  a  full  court  press— if  we  don't 
approve  the  release  of  these  funds,  the 
START  talks  are  doomed  to  fail  and 
Congress  alone  will  be  to  blame.  This 
my  ftiends  is  political  blackmail. 

President  Reagan  first  embraced  the 
term  "bargaining  chip"  to  describe  the 
MX  missile  program.  This  missile 
would  be  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  arms  negotiations.  Then,  it  should 
follow  that  its  continued  production 
and  deployment  would  be  contingent 
on  the  outcome  of  these  talks. 

Yet.  President  Reagan  himself  has 
stated  this  missile  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  U.S.  defense  buildup  and  will 
not  be  bargained  away  in  Geneva.  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  made  it 
dear  that  they  intend  to  deploy  this 
miasOe  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  talks  In  Geneva.  It  becomes  very 
clear  then  that  this  system  is  not  a 
bargaining  chip  at  all. 

Furthermore,  history  shows  that 
those  weapon  systems  which  are  used 
as  bargaining  chips  during  negotiation 
periods  are  never  cashed  in.  They 
become  part  of  the  n.S.  strategic  arse- 
nal—thereby enlarging  the  very  prob- 
lem they  were  supposed  to  help  solve. 

The  administration  now  refers  to 
the  ssrstem  as  a  kind  of  leverage  for 
bargaining;  something  to  keep  the  So- 
viets at  and  involved  in  the  START 
talks;  but  at  the  same  time  something 
allowing  the  United  States  to  negoti- 
ate from  a  position  of  strength,  forc- 
ing the  Soviets  to  make  the  larger  con- 
cessions. 

However,  this  system  fails  as  a  tool 
for  leverage  also.  The  Soviets  pulled 
out  of  these  talks  2  years  ago,  even 
though  Congress  had  already  ap- 
proved funding  for  production  of  the 
first  missiles.  More  interesting,  they 
agreed  to  return  to  the  negotiations 
after  Congress  suspended  production 
of  the  MX  last  faU. 

In  addition,  due  primarily  to  its 
baaing  mode,  the  MX  is  still  of  ques- 
tionable value  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  How  then  can  it  sub- 
stantially Improve  our  Nation's  bar- 
gaining   position    in    Geneva?    Even 


without  the  MX.  the  United  States 
enters  these  talks  with  a  very  strong 
suit;  the  rest  of  our  wide-ranging  de- 
fense programs  give  the  Soviets  reason 
enough  to  want  to  negotiate  a  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  wei^wns.  In  fact,  the 
Soviets  have  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  MX  recently,  while  calling 
loudly  for  limitations  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  other  systems. 

Finally,  the  MX  program  will  not  be 
brought  to  a  screeching  halt  if  Con- 
gress refuses  to  fund  these  21  missiles. 
Only  5  percent  of  the  already  appro- 
priated production  fimds  ($150  million 
of  $3  billion)  has  been  spent.  There- 
fore, the  production  lines  wUl  continue 
imintemipted  into  fiscal  year  1986 
even  without  these  21  missiles.  This 
would  then  allow  Congress  to  reevalu- 
ate this  program  when  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  progress  of  the  arms  nego- 
tiations Is  available. 

By  denying  these  funds  now.  Con- 
gress will  be  sending  the  Soviets  a 
clear  message  that  the  United  States  Is 
truly  Interested  In  reversing  the  trend 
of  the  arms  race.  We  will  be  forcing 
President  Reagan  to  follow  a  responsi- 
ble path  of  serious  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets.  And  we  will  be  refusing  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  bullied  into  sup- 
porting a  weapons  program  which 
does  not  have  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  or  the 
unmitigated  respect  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  negotiating. 

Let  us  not  give  the  Soviet  Union  the 
satisfaction  or  pleasure  of  seeing  hard- 
earned  U.S.  tax  dollars  thrown  at  a 
missUe  that  lacks  both  logic  and  good 
sense.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
release  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Chkhey]. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
MX  debate  this  week  is  among  the 
most  momentous  to  face  us  In  recent 
months.  Together  with  the  foUowup 
vote  on  further  MX  funding  now 
scheduled  for  later  this  spring,  our 
votes  on  these  is^es  will  be  among  the 
most  important  we  wiU  cast  in  the 
99th  Congress. 

I  don't  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  go 
over  in  detaU  the  reasons  why  we 
should  vote  for  continued  fimding  for 
the  MX.  The  arguments  are  weU- 
known  and.  in  my  opinion,  very  per- 
suasive. The  MX  first  and  foremost  Is 
a  necessary  element  In  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  strategic  weapons  and  of 
our  deterrent  capability.  It  is  a  rea- 
soned, necessary  response  to  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  strategic  weaponry  which 
represent  a  real  threat  to  our  national 
seciurity  and  that  of  the  Western 
World.  Without  the  MX,  there  can  be 
no  real  assurance  of  protection  from 
the  recent  massive  additions  to  the 
Soviet  nuclear  forces,  new  missUes 
which  are  putting  us  further  and  fur- 
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ther  behind— not  ahead— of  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

How  we  vote  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected  to  the  Geneva  arms  talks.  A 
vote  for  continued  ICX  fimding  wiU 
send  a  strong  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  are  firm  in  our  resolve 
to  meet  their  challenge  and  that  we 
are  not  about  to  make  unilateral  con- 
cessions either  inside  or  outside  the 
talks  in  Geneva.  A  negative  vote  will 
send  all  the  wrong  signals  and  would 
be  H^maytTiy  not  onljr  to  our  position 
in  Geneva,  but  also  to  our  national  se- 
curity in  both  the  long  and  the  short 
term. 

If  we  make  our  concessions  now,  all 
the  Soviets  have  to  do  is  sit  back  to 
wait  for  more— without  making  any  of 
their  own.  Further,  if  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations don't  result  in  an  agreement 
soon— or  ever— a  failure  to  fund  the 
MX  will  mean  that  our  strategic  deter- 
rent will  fall  further  and  further 
behind  that  of  an  adversary  which 
doesn't  have  the  luxury  of  open 
debate  on  funding  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  person  in  this 
room  wants  the  Geneva  arms  negotia- 
tions to  succeed.  As  a  body,  there  is  no 
greater  legacy  we  can  give  to  our  chil- 
dren and  succeeding  generations  than 
to  contribute  positively  to  the  success 
of  these  talks  by  giving  our  negotia- 
tors a  firm  foundation  of  both  con- 
gressional support  and  a  strong.  fuUy- 
eqiilpped  strategic  arsenal.  To  para- 
phrase President  Kennedy:  We  must 
not  fear  to  negotiate,  but  we  must  also 
not  negotiate  from  fear. 

In  sh<»t.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice 
is  clear— firmness  and  strength  in  the 
face  of  a  threatening  adversary  at  the 
beginning  stages  of  potentially  far- 
reaching  arms  control  negotiations,  or 
a  failure  to  meet  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  challenges  to  our  commit- 
ment to  both  an  effective  national  se- 
curity and  peace  through  strength.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  in  this  House  will 
also  see  it  that  way  and  vote  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  approved  an  official 
policy  statement  calling  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  MX  construction  funds 
and  further  development  of  the  MX 
program.  The  text  of  the  policy  state- 
ment f oUows: 

The  House  RemibUcsn  Policy  Committee 
•uppoita  the  releaw  of  $1.5  bUllon  In  fund- 
IDC  for  the  produeUon  of  31  intereontlnen- 
tsl  ballistic  MX  mtisiler 

The  mimtim  are  needed  both  u  an  imme- 
diate step  forward  tnsurlns  the  security  and 
■trength  of  the  United  States  in  a  troubled 
world,  and  also  to  encourace  the  Soviet 
Unloa  towaidi  arms  reduction. 

Por  four  yean  Prerident  Reagan  baa  been 
vorklnc  for  Improrementa  In  America's  stra- 
tegle  deterrent  Modemliinc  our  land-baaed 
ICBM  focec  with  the  development  of  MX 
mlHllca  la  an  Important  part  of  that  pro- 


And  now.  Just  aa  negotiations  are  under- 
way with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  nuclear 


weapons.  Is  not  the  time  to  unilaterally 
cancel  a  major  weapons  system.  Congress 
should  demonstrate  lU  bi-partisan  support 
for  our  necotlatlns  team  In  Oeneva  by  ap- 
proving the  Joint  resolutlona  freeinc  the 
f imds  for  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arlaona  [Mr.  Kolbx]. 
•  Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  this  body  to  vote  for  the 
release  of  funds  for  the  Peacekeeper 
missile.  I  do  so  only  after  mtich 
thought  and  consideration  of  the  criti- 
cal issues  involved.  Last  year,  as  I 
sought  the  position  I  now  hold.  I 
sUted  that  I  could  not  vote  for  the 
MX  unless  I  was  convinced  that  it 
would  contribute  to  international  sta- 
bility and  a  strengthening  of  our  de- 
terrent capability.  Today  I  am  con- 
vinced beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  WiU. 

The  resumption  of  negotiations  in 
Geneva  means  that  MX  occupies  a  piv- 
otal role  in  the  arms  reduction  proc- 
ess. Funding  for  the  BCX  program 
serves  a  dual  purpose  in  the  talks: 
First,  it  reinforces  the  hand  of  our  ne- 
gotiating team  in  reaching  an  arms  re- 
duction agreement:  and  second,  it  wiU 
encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  move 
away  from  reliance  on  the  segment  of 
their  strategic  triad  that  is  most 
threatening  to  us. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  about  to  start 
deployment  of  two  new  ICBM  missiles. 
One  of  them  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
MX.  Even  those  who  see  little  military 
rationale  for  the  MX  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  explain  how  we  can  per- 
suade the  Kremlin  to  stop  further  de- 
ployment of  multiple  warhead  ICBM's 
if  we  pre-emptively  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  one  American  system  that  can 
be  used  as  leverage. 

The  MX  will  augment  the  land- 
based  leg  of  our  triad.  That  leg  is  cru- 
cial to  U.S.  strategy.  Its  maintenance 
is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  sta- 
bility. Weakening  the  land-based  leg 
by  killing  the  MX  would  greatly  affect 
the  flexlbUlty  of  U.S.  Forces  available 
in  containing  a  crisis. 

We  know  this.  And  the  SovleU  know 
this.  And  who  among  us  thinks  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  consent  to  giving 
up  their  weapons  in  negotiations, 
while  we  unilaterally  disarm? 

No.  this  system  is  too  important  to 
our  arms  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
President  Reagan  has  said  that  every 
aspect  of  our  modernization  program, 
including  the  MX.  is  on  the  agenda  for 
an  arms  control  agreement.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  criteria  I  had  in  mind  In 
deciding  whether  to  release  these 
f imds  for  the  MX  have  been  met.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  MX  wlU  give  us 
greater  flexibility  in  negotiating  mean- 
ingful arms  reductions. 

I  don't  want  our  negotiators  coming 
home  empty  handed,  saying  they 
could  have  obtained  an  agreement,  if 
only  we  had  given  them  the  leverage 
of  the  MX.  Those  negotiations  are  too 


Important  to  our  future,  and  the 
future  of  our  children,  to  deprive  our 
side  of  the  tools  they  need  to  reach  an 
arms  reduction  agreement. . 

D  1600  * 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Ebobsich]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  will  decide  whether  or  not  to 
release  funds  for  the  MX  which  were 
appropriated  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

Last  year,  the  conaenstis  within  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  was  to  hold 
the  MX  funds  in  order  to  push  the  ad- 
ministration toward  arms  control  ne-  - 
gotlatlons.  One  year  Uter,  progress 
has  been  made,  talks  have  begim  to 
enhance  the  U.S.  position  at  the  nego- 
tiating table.  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  release  the  fiscal  year  1985  fimds 
for  the  BCX.  not  to  remove  this 
weapon  unilaterally  from  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  first  vote  I  cast  in  this  Chamber 
relathig  to  the  ICX  missile  concerned 
the  recommendations  of  the  Scowcrof  t 
Commission.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  passed  both  bodies  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  and  pro- 
posed substantial  changes  in  the  U.S. 
position  on  strategic  weapons  deploy- 
ment and  arms  reductions. 

For  the  first  time  deplojrment  was  to 
be  tied  directly  to  reduction  negotia- 
tions and  pursuit  of  less  destabilizing 
weapons.  This  all-important  concept 
represented  a  major  departure.  It 
strengthens  efforts  toward  achieving 
stability  in  arms  control  and  brings  us 
closer  to  mutual  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Further,  the  Scowcroft  recommen- 
dations not  only  tied  MX  production 
to  progress  on  arms  control,  but  also 
reduced  the  number  produced,  and  im- 
portantly, prohibited  deployment  of 
more  than  10  missiles  until  the  pro- 
posed single  warhead  undergoes  com- 
ponent testing. 

The  vote  today  to  release  the  fiscal 
year  1985  MX  funds  is  in  accord  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission.  It  is  a  direct  leverage  on 
our  efforts  in  Geneva.  We  can  argue 
the  merits  of  deployment  of  the  MX 
all  day.  I  share  the  concerns  expressed 
by  some— its  cost.  Its  vulnerability,  its 
destabilizing  effect.  But  to  me  the  con- 
clusion is  inesciuNible.  that  release  of 
these  funds  is  the  correct  step  to  take 
at  this  time  as  negotiations  have 
begun. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  vital  for  us,  and 
for  future  generations,  that  we 
achieve  real  arms  reductions  in 
Geneva.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
this  regard  over  the  past  year.  I  sup- 
ported the  effort  to  hold  the  fiscal 
year  1985  fimds  in  order  to  push  for 
arms  reductions.  Today,  in  the  spirit 


of  that  accord,  I  support  the  release  of 
these  funds. 

paSuambrast  niQvnT 
Mr.  McdURDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CEUURMAN.  The  gentleman 
wUl  state  itl 

Mr.  McCtJHDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  time  re- 
maining toi  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  35  minutes  re- 
maining; the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKOtsoiT]  has  40  minutes;  and 
the  gentleriian  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bkh- 
hitt]  has  Ijhour,  22  M  minutes. 

>Y.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.   Chairman.   I 
ites  to  the  gentleman  from 
VouaoK]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we 
ggain  locked  in  liietorical 
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combat  ov^r  the  fate  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
UJ3.  negotiating  team  waits  with  bated 
breath  to  Know  whether  our  new  mis- 
sile wiU  si*Tlve  the  vote  to  be  taken 
later  today.  A  negative  vote,  we  are 
told,  will  ^ean  that  our  negotiators 
might  as  Well  come  home  for  there 
will  be  no  t«ason  to  continue  negotia- 
tions. 

I,  as  I  Ipsten  to  the  arguments.  I 
asked  mys«lf  what  are  we  really  talk- 
ing about.  The  original  JusttClcatlon 
for  the  mZ  missUe  was  the  perceived 
need  for  a,  mobile  missile  designed  to 
sidestep  the  "window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity." Our  Minuteman  silos,  we  were 
told,  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
threat  of  a  massive  Soviet  strike  de- 
signed to  destroy  our  land-based  mis- 
sile force.  What  are  we  voting  on?  A 
gigantic  siatic  missOe  that  will  be 
placed  in  the  same  silos  that  suffer 
from  such  terrible  vulnerability.  The 
Soviets  have  had  years  to  target  these 
silos  into  which  we  will  place  the  MX. 
But  now.  magically,  we  leam  the  silos 
are  no  logger  vulnerable.  I  do  not 
know  why. ; 

Further  (production  of  the  MX  is 
now  Justified  as  a  test  of  national  re- 
solve, a  means  for  sending  a  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  wonder  what 
sieW  is  b^ing  received.  We  are  build- 
ing a  highly  accurate  missile  canTlng 
10  warhnfs  to  be  based  in  silos  that 
cannot  protect  them  long  enough  to 
permit  retaliation.  Our  negotiators  at 
Geneva  teO  us  the  MX.  mlssOe  is  vital 
as  a  bargaining  chip  to  induce  the  So- 
viets to  ifxeyH  reductions  in  their 
heavy  ICBM  force.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Presidtot  declares  that  the  MX  is 
not  negotiable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  I  can  con- 
clude is  that  anyone  trying  to  match 
the  words  ivith  the  actions  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  MX  will  have  a  very 
difficult  tame  trying  to  understand 
what  they  ^ean. 

In  oondtalon  I  would  like  to  agree    have;  we  are  simply  saying  let  us  not 
with  otheriMembers.  those  spe^Jdng  in    compound  the  problems  on  a  geomet- 


opposition  to  this  resolution,  that  the 
MX  is  a  budget-buster,  not  only  for 
1985  but  for  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  BEaiNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Deixums]. 

Mr.  DELLT7MS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  l>ef  ore  the  body  at  this 
moment  and  in  so  doing  I  am  clearly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  somewhere  be- 
tween 400  and  410  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  already  made  up  their 
minds  on  this  issue.  It  is  not  to  this 
group  that  I  choose  to  speak.  I  accept 
the  efficacy  of  the  arguments  that 
they  have  established  to  rationalize 
either  voting  for  or  against  this  resolu- 
tion. But  there  is  a  handful  of  our  col- 
leagues who  indeed  will  make  the  dif- 
ference at  this  extraordinary  moment 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  and  in 
the  course  of  our  deliberations. 

It  is  to  this  group  that  I  choose  to 
spc«k.  and  I  wiU  try  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing arguments:  First,  to  the  issue 
of  the  impact  of  this  decision  on  the 
negotiating  process.  This  gentleman 
would  simply  point  out  that  it  is  the 
stated  objective  of  this  administration 
and  Indeed  the  stated  objective  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  engage  in  deep  reduc- 
tions in  our  nuclear  armaments  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  us  babk  from 
the  brink  of  thermonuclear  war. 

Now.  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
(me  must  draw  from  that  is— irrespec- 
tive of  what  we  do  on  the  MX  mis- 
sUe—those  negotiations  have  an  im- 
perative of  their  own.  We  have  25,000 
nuclear  weapons  in  our  arsenal,  bici- 
dentally,  they  include  210  MX  war- 
heads. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  similar  num- 
bers. So  if  it  is  indeed  the  objective  of 
both  sides  to  engage  in  deep  reduc- 
tions then  it  is  a  frivolous  argument  to 
assert  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress 
that  the  MX  missUe  in  some  way  wiU 
distort  that  imperative. 

Twenty-five  thousand  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  our  side,  similar  numbers  on 
the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  some 
point  we  have  to  get  to  this  business.  I 
do  not  have  time  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  sorry,  but  the  format  of 
the  debate  does  not  aUow  adequate 
time.  This  gentleman  likes  to  engage 
in  exchange,  but  we  do  not  have  that 
much  time. 
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So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
an  imperative  in  and  of  itself.  So  per- 
sons argue  on  the  floor  that  to  move 
against  the  MX  missUe  is  to  engage  in 
unilateral  disarmament.  That  is  not 
the  case. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is.  let  us 
get  on  with  the  business  of  negotiating 
back  from  nuclear  war  with  the  in- 
credible nuclear  arsenal  we  already 


ric  basis  for  our  arms  controUers;  we 
have  enough  problems  with  our 
present  nuclear  forces. 

Now.  the  second  argument.  To  the 
question  of  rationalizing  this  weapon 
on  the  basis  of  the  notion  that  it  in 
some  way  closes  the  window  of  vulner- 
abiUty.  In  1977.  this  gentleman,  ac- 
companied by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Toi^  [Mr.  DowHrr] 
exploded  the  myth  of  the  window  of 
viUnerabiUty  by  pointing  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  in  any  way 
look  at  one  independent  leg  of  our  nu- 
clear triad  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  vulnerable;  therefore  pre- 
cipitating a  nuclear  attack. 

We  said  a  rational  Soviet  planner 
would  have  to  look  at  our  nuclear  arse- 
nal in  the  aggregate  and  come  to  the 
realization  that  we  were  in  no  way  vul- 
nerable, and  could  inflict  such  incredi- 
ble, unacceptable  damage  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  could  not 
emerge  as  a  civilized  society.  A  very  in- 
teresting development  later  occurred. 

When  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
came  forward,  saying  that  we  need  100 
BCX  missUes  in  BSinuteman  sUos,  some 
people  rose  and  said.  Wait  a  minute, 
are  you  placing  BfX  missUes  in  viilner- 
able  holes?  I  thought  you  were  trying 
to  move  toward  invulnerabiUty. 

The  Scowcroft  Commssion  then  em- 
braced the  DeUums-Downey  argument 
by  saying,  the  Soviet  planner  had  to 
look  at  the  entire  aggregate.  They 
even  gave  it  a  very  sophisticated  term; 
they  caUed  it  "synergism." 

Blr.  DICKS.  WiU  the  father  of  syn- 
ergism jrleld? 

Mr.  DEXIiUBCS.  Let  me  finish  my  ar- 
gument, and  I  wlU  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

So  they  gave  us  a  name  for  this  ar- 
gument. But  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand was.  once  they  accepted  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  argument  we  advanced  in 
1977.  not  only  did  the  window  of  vul- 
nerabUity  close,  it  disappeared. 

I  am  arguing  at  this  point  that  at 
worst,  the  argument  on  the  window  of 
vuInerablUty  was  a  fraud  and  at  best  it 
was  shaUow  inteUectual  thought  proc- 
ess that  brought  them  to  it. 

Conclusion:  Once  the  window  of  vul- 
nerabiUty  was  removed,  the  entire  ra- 
tionale for  the  BCX  missUe  went  out 
the  window.  But  we  argued  even  fur- 
ther. We  said,  and  if  you  go  beyond 
this  to  the  development  of  the  BfX 
missUe.  you  are  developing  a  first- 
strike  capable  nuclear  weapon  and  aU 
we  are  arguing  now  is  the  numbers 
that  comprise  the  necessary  forces  to 
create  that  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  CallfOTnia  has  ex- 
pired. 

BCr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DELLUBCS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  1  additional  minute. 
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So  now  the  Democrsto  on  our  side  of 
the  altle  who  support  this  MX  missUe 
say.  We  want  to  put  a  cap  at  42  or  60 
weapons.  My  response  to  that  is:  The 
United  States  is  at  the  table,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  at  the  table.  31  MX 
missiles  are  at  the  table,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  argue  Intellitently  to  this 
body  and  to  the  American  people  that 
29  additional  weapons  are  going  to  do 
what  21  do  not  do? 

That  is  an  argument  that  is  flawed 
and  absurd.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  this  planet. 
Tou  cannot  do  it  by  going  forward 
with  increasingly  dangerous  weapons. 

Finally,  a  nuclear  missile  is  not  a 
military  weapon.  It  can  never  be  used, 
once  you  start  down  that  road,  we  are 
talking  about  nuclear  annihilation  of 
human  beings  on  this  planet,  and  I 
think  we  have  a  higher  order  of  re- 
q>onsibility  than  to  engage  in  this  cha- 
rade. 

If  you  are  talking  about  programs 
for  the  poor,  disadvantaged  people  and 
senior  citizens  and  women  and  youth. 
we  apply  this  Incredible  criteria.  But 
when  it  comes  to  MX  missiles  and  the 
military  budget,  suddenly  our  efficacy 
goes  out  the  window,  suddenly  our  re- 
sponsibility goes  out  the  window. 

Vote  against  this  madness.  Preserve 
the  integrity  of  this  planet  for  our- 
selves, our  children,  and  our  children's 
children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired.       

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Bfr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  very 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  New  Toik  [Mr.  HonoH]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrlelding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished chairmen  on  the  other  side, 
who  truly  has  earned  his  place  in  de- 
fense history  here,  made  a  point  about 
the  availability  of  funds  for  conven- 
tional weapons  if  we  kill  the  Peace- 
keeper. My  own  Catholic  bishops  are 
also  suggesting  that  we  turn  to  a  mas- 
sive rebuilding  of  our  conventional 
weapons  and  forces.  However,  the 
good  bishops  don't  tell  us  where  to 
raise  the  massive  defense  funding  in- 


If  we  use  the  argiunent.  a  transfer  of 
limited  dollars  fnmi  strategic  to  tacti- 
cal, thai  let  us  recall  what  a  RAND 
study  has  shown,  that  if  we  had  had 
the  same  funding  level  available  from 
1970-79  that  the  Soviets  had— Just  the 
difference  in  our  spending  levels 
during  that  decade— the  difference 
alone  would  have  given  us  a  budget  to 
procure  above  what  we  now  have: 
7.000  tanks,  over  3.000  armored  per- 


sonnel carriers.  729  P-15  Eaitfes.  over 
1.300  F-16  Falcons,  and  we  would  have 
online  the  entire  original  B-1  program 
of  244  aircraft,  we  could  have  buUt  8 
trident  submarines  plus  the  entire  200 
Peacekeeper  Missile  Program  that  was 
developed  under  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dency, with  its  entire  4.300  sites  of 
protected  shelters.  In  other  words  we 
feU  behind  the  U.S.SJI.  badly.  We 
could  have  had  a  program  that  goes  so 
far  beyond  the  modernizing  that  we 
are  proceeding  with  now,  so  far 
beyond  that  there  is  no  comparison. 
And  now  we  consider  rejecting  one  of 
President  Reagan's  attempts  to  contin- 
ue our  catchup. 

Mr.  Kampelman  made  a  very  power- 
ful statement  in  his  brilliant  and 
thoughtfiil  presentation  at  the  White 
House  last  evening.  First,  he  put  to 
rest  your  strawman  statements  on  the 
majority  side  about  anyone  question- 
ing anyone  else's  patriotism.  He  stated 
again  that  we  are  all  patriotic,  but  it  is 
our  Judgment  that  he  desires  to  influ- 
ence. Quote  "it  is  seriously  interfering 
with  the  negotiating  process"  unquote, 
to  reject  the  Peacekeeper.  He  went  on 
to  say  it  affects  the  strength  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States.  The  Am- 
bassador reminded  us  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  friendly  Canada.  When  we  ar- 
bitrarily give  away  something  as  a  ges- 
ture of  good  will,  to  the  Soviets,  such 
as  the  B-1.  we  always  get  ill  will  in 
return. 

I  support  this  Peacekeeper  system  of 
deterrence  on  its  merits  and  for  what 
it  does  to  advance  the  delicate  arms 
control  process. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  him  on  his  fine  state- 
ment 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iHi.  Dkllums] 
that  a  large  number  of  Members  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  what 
they  are  going  to  do  on  this. 

I  haiwen  to  be  one  of  those  who  was 
in  that  category  that  he  referred  to 
that  had  not  made  up  his  mind  until 
today. 

til.  Chairman,  many  of  you  know 
that  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  the  MX 
missile  as  a  necessary  component  of 
our  Nation's  defense.  In  fact.  I  am  not 
a  supporter  of  the  triad  concept  and 
believe  that  our  Nation's  Interests  are 
effectively  protected  by  our  Trident 
and  other  naval  programs,  and  by  our 
Air  Force  capabilities,  especially  with 
the  air-launched  cruise  missUes. 

I  support  strong  national  defense 
programs  for  each  of  these  areas  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

For  me.  this  vote  on  the  MX  repre- 
sents far  more  than  simple  support  or 
opposition  to  the  wewons  system 
itself.  I  believe  it  involves  issues  of  se- 
curity that  will  have  the  gravest 
Impact  on  our  Nation  and  the  world— 


on  your  and  my  children  and  grand- 
children. 

These  issues  center  around  the  talks 
currently  underway  in  Geneva. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
sought  the  best  answer  I  could  get 
from  the  most  knowledgeable  sources 
about  the  impact  of  this  decision  on 
the  arms  control  talks.  I  spoke  with 
President  Reagan  who  called  me  from 
Air  Force  One  on  his  return  from 
Canada  last  week. 

I  also  had  a  telephone  call  last 
Ftiday  from  President  Ford,  and  I 
spoke  with  him  for  more  than  30  min- 
utes about  his  views  on  this  decision. 
He  informed  me  that  it  was  diuing  his 
administration  that  the  research  and 
development  on  this  weapon  was 
begun.  He  also  pointed  out  to  me  that 
at  his  meetings  in  Russia  with  Bresh- 
nev  the  fact  that  this  BCX  research 
and  development  had  begun,  was  the 
basis  on  which  he  was  able  to  arrive  at 
a  decision  with  the  Russians  for  SALT 
I.  It  was  signed  in  the  White  House  by 
Mr.  Ford  when  he  was  President,  and  I 
was  present  when  SALT  I  was  signed. 

And  President  Ford  told  me  that  he 
believed  that  the  same  was  true  today 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  as  far 
as  President  Reagan  was  concerned. 

I  spoke  and  have  spoken  as  many  of 
you  have  with  groups  that  are  opposed 
to  the  MX.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
week  in  my  district,  and  the  weekend 
before,  I  spoke  with  over  200  individ- 
uals on  a  1-to-l  basis  who  hasirally  op- 
posed the  MX.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  a  genuine  and  wideq)read 
concern  over  what  is  perceived  in  this 
country  as  an  unstoppable  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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And  finally,  at  my  request,  because  I 
could  not  attend  the  meeting  yester- 
day with  our  chief  negotiator  at 
Geneva,  I  had  a  caU  this  morning  from 
Mr.  Kampelman.  I  talked  with  him  for 
about  10  or  15  minutes  on  the  tele- 
phone from  Geneva  Just  after  he  got 
out  of  the  meeting  that  he  went  back 
to  attend  which  was  the  meeting  with 
defense  and  the  space  section  of  the 
Geneva  talks. 

Mr.  BEOnfETT.  Idr.  Chaimum.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  OakahI. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  first  of  all  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  who  is  one  of  the 
finest  proponents  of  a  strong  defense. 
I  know  he  would  not  oppose  some- 
thing like  this  if  he  did  not  think  it 
was  a  real  miscalculation  of  our  fimds. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
California  that  I.  as  a  Catholic  am 
proud  of  the  Catholic  bishops'  stand 
and  their  opposition  to  the  BCX  mis- 
sile. I  think  it  is  the  right  stand,  and  I 
am  proud  that  they  put  out  their  pas- 
toral letter  on  this  subject. 


that  it  It  generally  ao- 
that  the  MX  miMile  is 

le.  Some  people  call  It 
boondogiite  and  waste  in 

ng  that  we  have  had 
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in  this  cenfcury.  We  know  that  an  Air 
Force  studjr  acknowledged  that  as  few 
as  1  peroeitt  of  the  MX  mteOes  would 
survive  a  Soviet  flnt  strike. 

So  the  qiiestion  is:  Can  we.  f  iiat  of 
all.  afford  It?  Here  we  have  the  enor- 
mous budget  deficit.  Uggest  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  counti7.  The  enormous 
trade  deficit.  The  overvalued  dollar.  A 
system  thai  costs  us  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion for  which  taxpayers  have  to  pay. 

Then  Vhk  third  question  is:  Do  we 
need  the  lix  missUe  to  bargain? 

To  me  that  is  a  key  question.  If  we 
know  it  is  so  vulnerable,  do  we  not 
think  that  the  Soviet  Union  knows  it 
is  vulneraUe?  How  does  that  make  us 
look?  It  m^kes  us  look  extraordinarily 
weak.  To  wisste  taxpayer's  money  on  a 
system  thai  the  world  knows  Is  vulner- 
able. 

I  want  to  submit  for  the  RaocwD  the 
number  of  iU.S.  negotiatofs  and  mem- 
bers of  bur  Central  Intelllgenoe 
Agency,  f otmer  members,  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  MX  missile.  Ambassador 
Smith.  Mr.  Wameke.  and  others  who 
say  it  is  no  bargaining  chip,  and  who 
oppose  thelMX  missOe. 

Finally,  t  would  Just  like  to  quote 
one  of  the  fine  Republlean  Presidents, 
a  man  known  for  his  military  exper- 
tise. It  wasi  President  Eisenhower  who 
pointed  out  that  every  dollar  wasted 
on  the  military  weakens  our  natimial 
seciulty.     [ 

Let  us  noi  weaken  our  national  secu- 
rity. Let  u4  vote  against  the  MX  mis- 
sile. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  adational  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman frna  New  York  (Mr.  Hokrw]. 

Mr.  HORfrCHf .  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  Just 
pointed  out  that  I  had  talked  by  tele- 
phone thisjmoming  with  our  chief  ne- 
gotiator, M|U(  Kampelman.  I  talked  to 
him  for  ab6ut  10  minutes.  He  told  me 
that  rejection  or  pos^Kmement  of  this 
program  wbuld  seriously  damage  the 
negotlationB-  In  essence,  his  argument 
is  one  thit  has  been  discussed  by 
many  of  \i  on  the  floor  during  this 
debate,  why  should  we  provide  the 
Soviet  Unidn  with  a  major  concesslim, 
without  nfgotiatlon,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  jOeneva  talks  have  barely 
gotten  und«way? 

And  mor^  importantly,  lAiat  incen- 
tive would  {there  be  for  the  Soviets  to 
move  foTHlard.  Perhi^is  they  could 
continue  their  delay  In  anticipation  of 
further  unilateral  U.S.  anns  reduction 
decisions. 

Today.  I  iwlll  cast  the  most  difficult 
vote  in  my  123  yean  in  this  Congress.  I 
know  It  Is  Idlfflcult  for  others.  I  wOl 
support  pi^ucUon  of  these  21  mls- 
sOea,  not  because  I  support  the  pro- 
gram, but  because  of  the  Importance  I 
jdaoe  In  oUr  Nation  holding  a  strong 


poaltloo  at  the  Geneva  talks.  I  want  an 
arms  control  and  reduction  agreement 
I  bdleve  this  administration  wants  an 
agreemmt.  and  I  further  believe 
Americans  and  people  everywhere 
want  such  an  agreement. 

My  decision  to  support  the  produc- 
tion of  these  missiles  is  the  result  of  a 
difficult  and  cumulative  search  for  an 
answer  to  a  perplexing  problem— a 
problem  that  affects  all  people  every- 
where. Th««  is  no  right,  wrong,  or 
easy  answer^  no  guarantee  that  either 
apivoval  or  rejection  wOl  add  security 
or  stability  for  our  Nation,  and  indeed, 
the  world. 

But  my  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
pros  and  cons  will  require  me  to  vote 
for  the  MX  today.  I  believe  a  "yes" 
vote  wlU  strengthen  our  hand  at  the 
critically  Important  arms  talks,  which 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
move  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  nearly  a  decade. 

If  we  are  to  stop  or  delay  the  pro- 
duction of  the  MX.  let  the  decision  be 
a  product  of  Geneva.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  us  to  do  it  here  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Hdtkl]. 

Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  Carter  years  the  MX. 
missile  was  looked  upon  as  a  vulnera- 
ble wevon.  Consequently,  it  was  a 
weiUMm  which  I  voted  against. 

Now.  under  President  Reagan,  we 
are  told  that— suddenly— it  will  work. 
It  makes  no  sense. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  deficit  in  excess  of  $200  billion 
a  year  facing  us.  when  you  realize  we 
have  a  total  debt  of  a  trillion  dollars, 
you  have  to  at  some  point  say,  "Can 
we  afford  every  $50  billion  trinket  that 
an  inadequate  disarmament  negotiat- 
ing team  wants  when  they  sit  down  to 
bargain?" 

We  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  waste. 
We  know  that  the  MX  missile  is  vul- 
nerable. We  know  that  it  wiU  not  per- 
form as  an  integral  part  of  oiu-  nation- 
al defense.  Therefore,  we  have  a 
simple  solution.  Do  not  waste  the 
money.  Talk  in  terms  of  economic 
otHnmcmsense  and  tell  our  negotiating 
team  that  we  cannot  afford  a  $50  bil- 
lion bargalnlngchip. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
C(Hinectlcut  [Mr.  Morrisoh]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentionan  from  Florida  for 
jrlelding  me  this  time  and  to  compli- 
ment him  on  the  leadership  that  he 
has  given  on  this  issue. 

He  is  demonstrating  something  that 
I  think  all  Americans  know  and  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  House 
knows— the  strength  of  our  defense  is 
not  measured  by  how  many  dollars  we 
throw  at  a  particular  weapons  system. 
Strength  and  effectiveness  is  meas- 
ured in  defense,  as  in  domestic  pro- 


grams, by  the  quality  and  usefulness 
of  what  we  buy  and  the  consistwicy  of 
our  purchases  with  our  policy  objec- 
tives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  find 
few  examples  of  waste  as  glaring  as 
the  MX  missile.  We  have  heard  all 
about  its  inadequacies  as  a  military 
weapon.  And.  in  fact,  its  inadequacies 
are  so  well  documented  that  we  do  not 
really  hear  the  laA  of  military  value . 
service  debated  here  on  the  House 
floor. 

The  deciding  votes  on  the  funding  of 
the  MX  missile  during  the  fiscal  year 
1985  authorization  and  vpropriation 
process  last  year  were  cast  by  those 
who  said  that  this  missile  progrsm 
had  to  be  continued  to  get  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  table  so  that  we  could 
bargain  over  arms  controL 

Tet.  now  that  they  are  at  the  table 
we  hear  that  rationale  abandoned,  but 
we  have  a  new  one.  We  hear  that  the 
MX .  is  a  bargaining  ctdp.  Tet  the 
President  who  asked  for  this  weapons 
system  says  it  is  not  a  bargaining  chip; 
it  is  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  ar- 
senaL 

It  reminds  me  of  interviews  you  hear 
with  the  Jury  after  it  has  come  in  with 
a  verdict.  Everybody  on  the  Jury  with 
a  unanimous  verdict  has  a  different 
reason  for  why  he  voted  as  he  did. 

Well,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  So 
what  if  everybody  has  a  dlf  fermt 
reason? 

The  reason  is  this.  It  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  is  going  to  be 
using  this  so-called  bargaining  chip, 
who  is  gt^ng  to  be  negotiating  at 
Geneva.  If  we  give  him  this  weapons 
system,  it  will  be  his  rationale  that 
governs,  not  those  of  the  Members 
who  are  voting  for  this  on  their  bwn 
private  rationale.  And  this  President 
says,  come  hell  or  high  water,  we  are 
going  to  have  this  MX  missile  in  our 
arsenaL  If  we  are  not  willing  to  say  no 
today,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  put  a 
delay  in  any  further  funding  of  MX 
missOes  while  the  arms  control  bar- 
gaining goes  forward,  we  are  going  to 
waste  Uterally  billions  of  dollars  that 
we  do  not  have.  Unbuilt  these  mtarii*^ 
may  be  a  bargaining  chip.  Once  built 
this  President  says  we  will  never  give 
them  up. 

D  1530 

If  we  are  going  to  face  up  to  the 
budget  deficit  across  the  board,  domes- 
tic and  military,  it  requires  that  we 
make  choices.  This  is  a  clear  choice. 
Let  us  make  it.  Let  us  vote  "no." 


Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  ask  if  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  wishes  to  use  time?  Is  that  ap- 
propriate, Mx.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman's 
request  is  in  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bmaarr]. 
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Mr.  BENNinT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Bainu.]. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
of  all  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  norida  for  the  work  he  has  done 
(oi  this.  Let  me  say  that  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  Congress  who  more  consci- 
entiously studies  the  issue  and  tries  to 
do  what  he  thinks  is  right  than  does 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  precise  purpose 
of  our  debate  on  the  merits  of  approv- 
ing, or  dl^«>proving,  procurement 
funding  for  the  MX  depends  upon  oiu* 
abilities  to  determine  accurately 
whether  the  MX  is  In  the  best  long- 
term  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Advocates  of  this  legis- 
lation contend  the  MX  Is  necessary  for 
several  reasons.  We  are  told  the  MX  is 
a  vital  bargaining  chip  that  strength- 
ens President  Reagan's  hand  in  con- 
vincing the  Soviets  that  the  best  way 
in  which  to  have  fewer  nuclear  weap- 
ons rests  upon  the  production  of  more 
nuclear  weapons.  We  are  told  approval 
of  the  MX  represents  a  display  of  na- 
tional resolve  that  induces  the  Soviets 
to  reduce  their  deployment  of  heavy 
mlssUes.  We  are  told  deployment  of 
the  MX  guarantees  the  United  SUtes 
long-term  deterrent  capacity  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  also  told  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  represents  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  Soviets  at  the  bar- 
gaining tables  in  Geneva.  All  in  aU,  we 
are  told  approval  of  the  MX  is  vital  to 
the  long-term  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  While  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  proponents  of 
the  MX  spent  a  great  amount  of  time 
in  putting  these  arguments  together.  I 
remain  unconvinced. 

The  expression  goes,  if  you  want  to 
dance,  you  have  got  to  pay  the  band. 
My  trouble  with  the  MX  two-step 
through  is  that .  Its  advocates  keep 
ffh^nging  the  tune.  The  band  contin- 
iies  to  collect  hard  earned  tax  dollars, 
and  our  national  security  interests  in 
having  a  survlvable.  land-based  leg  of 
the  strategic  triad  continue  to  be  de- 
layed. So  far.  we've  danced  to  Just 
about  every  time  they've  thrown  out 
there  including  such  greats  as  "the 
window  of  vulnerability  blues,"  "the 
come  back  to  the  bargaining  Uble  rag" 
and  who  can  forget  this  year's  hit, 
"how  much  is  that  MX  In  the  silo?  or 
was  that  window?"  I  alwayk  confuse 
the  two.  One  can  only  guess  as  to 
which  tune  we  shall  be  paying  the 
piper  for  next  year. 

The  point  is.  Does  the  MX  make  any 
military  sense?  In  IMl.  we  were  told 
the  MX  made  military  sense  because 
of  an  alleged  window  of  viilneraUllty 
which  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Well,  it 
m»minm  to  me  that  the  Scowcroft  com- 
mission closed  that  window  when  it 
recommended  the  deployment  of  the 
MX  tn  existing  Mlnuteman  in  sUos. 
Last  year,  we  were  told  the  MX  made 


military  sense  because  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  failure  to  return  to  the  negoti- 
ating Ubles  in  Geneva.  Well,  it's  fairly 
clear  that  today  we  are  negotiating  in 
Geneva  and  that  has  become  this 
year's  selling  point.  Today,  we  are  told 
we  need  to  show  national  resolve;  be- 
cause we  are  now  negotiating,  we  need 
MX.  Next  year  I  suspect  we  shall  be 
told  we  need  the  MX  because  the  ne- 
gotiations have  stalled  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  nuclear  arms  race  goes 
merrily  along.  But  the  main  point  is. 
Does  the  MX  make  any  military 
sense?  In  my  view,  the  answer  Is  no. 

The  military  utility  of  the  MX  must 
be  questioned.  Deployed  in  fixed  sUos. 
the  MX  will  become  vulnerable  to  a 
first-strike  attack  as  Soviet  missile  ac- 
curacies improve  over  the  next  decade. 
Today,  we  must  evaluate  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
mirror  Soviet  ICBM  forces  by  deploy- 
ing a  first-strike  weapon  in  a  fixed  silo, 
or  whether  our  national  security  inter- 
ests are  best  served  by  forgoing  the 
MX  and  moving  on  to  a  mobUe  ICBM 
force  that  is  less  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  MX  advocates  contend  that  we 
cannot  attain  Soviet  concessions  on  re- 
ducing their  current  inventories  of 
heavy  ICBM's  unless  we  build  the  MX 
and  that  we  cannot  go  mobile  until  we 
have  the  BCX  in  fixed  superhardened 
silos.  This  makes  no  military  sense 
whatsoever.  Regardless  of  silo  harden- 
ing, fixed  ICBM  silos  on  both  sides 
are,  and  will  continue  to  become,  in- 
creasingly more  vulnerable  to  a  first- 
strike  attack  as  missile  accuracies  on 
both  sides  continue  to  Improve. 

Soviet  concessions  on  reducing  their 
current  inventories  of  heavy  ICBM's 
depend  entirely  upon  the  Soviet  real- 
ization that  like  the  horse  and  buggy, 
the  fixed  ICBM  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Our  intelligence  commimity  Informs 
us  that  they  are  facing  this  reality.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  newest  gen- 
eration of  Soviet  ICBM  forces  are 
mobile.  Further.  Soviet  concessions  on 
reducing  their  current  inventories  of 
heavy  ICBM's  may  be  accelerated  by  a 
Soviet  realization  that  they  cannot 
hope  to  take  out  XJJ&.  ICBM's  in  a 
first-strike  attack.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  mobile  U.S.  ICBM  force  may  be  the 
best  way  in  which  to  convince  the  So- 
viets of  both  our  national  resolve  to 
complicate  their  strategic  planning 
and  the  futility  of  a  first-strike  attack. 
For  those  reasons,  we  should  reject 
MX  and  forge  ahead  with  the  Midget- 
man  system  which  both  we  and  they 
know  will  be  mobile  and  have  hard- 
target  kill  capability. 

I  believe  we  share  a  common  respon- 
sibility with  the  President  in  providing 
for  the  sound  defense  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  regard,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  MX  serves  this 
purpose.  Clearly,  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  a  resounding  no.  Deployed 
in  fixed  silos,  the  MX  becomes  noth- 
ing   more    than    an    inviting    target 


during  a  period  of  crisis  or  confronta- 
tion, and  as  a  result  of  its  lethality, 
the  MX  will  serve  to  spur  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  induce  both  sides 
toward  launch-on-waming.  or'launch- 
under-attack  strategies  that  move  us 
one  step  closer  to  nuclear  Armaged- 
don. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
currently  engaged  in  the  largest  o  'e- 
tlme  buildup  of  our  military  ft  .^. 
Much  of  this  investment  f  aUs  into  the 
categories  of  strategic  modernization, 
including  the  Trident  II.  Stealth 
bomber,  and  advanced  cruise  missile 
systems  which  all  serve  to  enhance 
XJS.  deterrent  capacity  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  ICS  does  little  to  enhance  this 
capacity.  In  fact.  MX  reduces  it.  For 
that  reason,  our  path  remains  clear, 
we  should  reject  the  MX  and  send  the 
band  home,  they're  out  of  time  and 
they're  out  of  tune  and  they  are  out  of 
step  with  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
realize  that  this  question  was  asked 
Just  recently,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  think,  has  more  than  twice 
the  time  of  both  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  myself;  is  this  not  cor- 
rect? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Diocarsrai] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Bfr.  McCoBOT]  have  more  time  than 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  1  hour  3% 
minutes;  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  33  minutes;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  35  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  And  that  being  the  case.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTKa].     

Mr.  COX7RTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  yesterday.  I  will  again 
today,  for  a  few  minutes. 

There  are  a  few  points  I  would  like 
to  make.  First  of  all,  we  have  heard 
the  argiunent  about  cost.  Many  of 
those  people  who  are  arguing  that  $1.5 
billion  is  too  much  for  the  defense  of 
this  country  last  year  were  tripping  all 
over  themselves  to  vote  about  $8.5  bil- 
lion for  the  baUout  of  IMF.  I  think  if 
you  vote  $8  billion  for  foreign  loans, 
you  can  spend  $1.5  billion  for  the  secu- 
rity of  America. 

Also  it  has  been  mentioned  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  that  you  can  do  two 
things,  you  can  continue  the  produc- 
tion line  of  the  BfX  missile  and  keep 
the  fence  on.  in  other  words,  keep  the 
money  from  being  spent,  and  also  all 
those  contractors  and  subcontractors 
will  actually  stay  on  the  Job.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I 
have  reams  of  paper  to  show  the  types 


of  subcontractors  that  would  leave, 
that  would]  not  be  able  to  stay  If  the 
fence  was  kept  on  this  money,  if  this 
money  wasi  not  released.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  T6m  Cooper,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  |tewarch  and 
Development,  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  follows 
with  respect  to  that  issue: 

BCr.  Chalnisii.  I  would  Uke  to  undemore 
one  thing  tbit  you  pointed  out  In  your  ques- 
Uon,  that  a  Araight  no  vote  at  this  point  in 
Ume— 

Ref errlnit  to  this  particular  vote  on 
fencing- 
is  In  our  vleW  tantamount  to  tbe  canoella- 
tion  of  tbe  program. 

So  no  one  can  seriously  believe  that 
you  can  ha|re  it  both  ways.  No  one  can 
seriously  believe  that  you  can  keep  the 
fence  on  snd  also  have  the  expertise 
and  the  siAwontractars  there  to  turn 
this  wemMlis  system  back  cm  one  year. 
9  months  or  3  years  firom  today  as  you 
would  a  lliiit  switch.  It  simply.  In  tbe 
real  worldTooes  not  work  that  way. 

Finally.  [Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
couple  of  dharts  here.  The  first  chart 
to  my  left  I  depicts  the  artist's  render- 
ing of  a  Soiiet  SS-X-24.  Now.  we  have 
heard  during  the  debate  that  the 
Soviet  Uni0n  has  deployed  the  fourth 
generation  of  land  ICBM's,  that  is.  the 
S8-17's,  l$'s,  and  19's.  We  know  of 
their  a^Mbility.  we  know  that  they 
have  a  amiability  that  Is  greater  than 
our  land-1}ased  deterrmt.  We  know 
that  they  have  the  capability  of  put- 
ting at  liig  our  hardmed  targets,  and 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have 
the  capability  of  putting  at  risk  their 
hardened  taivets.  But  is  the  MX  a  re- 
sponse onlfir  to  the  17's.  the  18's,  and 
the  19's?  The  answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
that  it  is  pot.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
not  stoppeld.  The  Soviet  Union  at  the 
present  tltne  has  two  ezperlmoital 
missUes  thkt  they  will  probably  deploy 
not  in  1988  or  1989  but  this  very  year, 
late  in  1986  or.  most  certainly,  in  1986. 
First,  there  is  the  small  single  war- 
head. S8-^-2S,  which  Is  not  depicted 
here.  Thati  by  the  way.  Is  a  dear  viola- 
tion of  the  SALT  n  agreements.  It  is 
mobile,  it  fe  both  raO-mobile  as  well  as 
truck  molme. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  are  about 
to  deploy  the  new  SS-X-24.  This  is  an 
artist's  reftdering.  It  is  cold-launched, 
it  is  raU-mobile.  it  has  10  warheads, 
and  this  gtaph  depicts  it. 

The  second  graph  that  I  show  over 
to  the  left  Is  a  map  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  markings  there  represent 
those  are»s  where  the  8S-20's  and 
their  ICBM's  are  now  deployed.  Wh«i 
in  late  19i5  or  certainly  1986  they  go 
to  a  rail-inobile  system,  the  United 
States  will  not  Just  have  a  few  loca- 
tions in  the  U.SJS.R.  to  target. 

If  they  go  to  the  rafl-mobile  system, 
as  they  aie.  our  planners  will  have  the 
entire  railTsystem  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  keep  in  mind,  from  one  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  other.  So  I  would 


like  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
rerting,  they  are  not  stopping,  they 
are  continuing  to  modernize  their 
land-based  leg  of  the  triad. 

It  has  been  argued  here  that  If  we 
deploy  the  MX  system  that  our 
strength  is  destabilizhig.  that  strength 
Is  provocative.  I  disagree.  I  think 
weakness  Is  provocative.  Weakness  is 
4^l1l<t4^^^1f«^"g  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  parity,  have  eqiudi- 
ty  when  It  comes  to  their  strategic  sys- 
tems. We  cannot  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  greater  strategic  capa- 
bilities than  we.  If  we  do  not  deploy 
MX.  if  we  keep  the  fence  on.  they  not 
only  have  the  fourth  generation  of 
ICBM's.  the  17'8.  the  18's,  and  the  19's. 
they  will  increase  their  capability 
manifold  by  the  deployment  of  the 
S8-X-25  and  S8-X-24. 

I  plead  with  you.  please  vote  to  un- 
fence.  Please  vote  yes  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

D  1540 

Mr.  BEOfNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HbktslI. 

Mr.  HERTEX  of  Bflchigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  talk  to 
those  Members  who  have  t^iposed  the 
MX  in  the  iwst.  AU  of  the  facts  are 
the  same;  It  Is  not  survlvable;  we  do 
have  alternatives  such  as  accelerating 
our  mobile  missile;  we  can  accelerate 
our  Trident.  We  still  can  object  to  Mr. 
Weinberger  putting  these  MX  mIssUes 
in  the  very  same  holes  that  he  told  us 
2  years  ago  would  be  too  vulnerable. 
We  can  reject  this  $40  billion  expouli- 
ture  because  that  is  what  it  will  cost 
by  the  time  they  do  their  superhar- 
dening.  We  can  Instead  have  a  strong- 
er deterrent  by  doing  some  of  these 
things  faster  as  far  as  accelerating  the 
mobUe  missile,  accelerating  the  Tri- 
dent and  strengthening  our  conven- 
tional forces,  as  the  chairman  has  dis- 
cussed. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  you 
vote  for  the  21.  it  was  clear  in  the 
debate  yesterday,  the  aim  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  proponents  is  to 
have  100  MX  missiles.  If  you  use  the 
argimient  that  because  the  negotia- 
tions have  Just  started  you  want  to 
vote  for  21.  but  later  on  you  will  vote 
against  48,  you  will  vote  against  100, 
let  me  assure  you  the  negotiations  will 
be  ccmtinuing  when  you  face  those 
votes  later  this  year,  the  next  year, 
and  the  years  after  that. 

We  all  agree  the  negotiations  will 
take  at  least  2,  3.  4  years.  During  that 
time,  then  the  proponents  will  get 
their  100  MX  missQes.  So  make  no 
mistake,  the  vote  today  is  not  for  21 
MX  missiles,  it  is  for  the  f uU  comple- 
ment of  not  only  100,  but  a  backup  of 
another  123  missiles  for  testing  and  so 
forth.  We  all  agree  on  those  facts. 


Now.  it  has  been  said  in  the  last  4 
years  by  some  that  we  have  a  teflon 
Presidency.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  But  I  know  one  thing  after  4 
years  in  this  House,  through  the  years 
we  have  had  a  flypu>er  Congress. 
That  is.  the  responsibility  stilus  to  us 
as  to  how  we  vote  and  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be.  The  vote,  the  reqxmsibl]- 
ity  is  up  to  each  of  us  individually.  We 
cannot  Just  say  the  negotiator  said  we 
should  do  this,  the  administration  said 
we  should  do  this.  The  fact  Is.  It  Is  our 
decision,  with  all  the  facts  on  the  table 
that  we  have  already  heard  In  6-hours- 
plus  debate. 

We  have  heard  that  it  is  not  survlv- 
able; that  has  not  been  answered.  We 
know  that  it  can  be  destabilizing;  that 
argument  has  not  been  answered.  We 
know  we  have  alternatives  that  are  of 
greater  deterrence,  such  as  a  mobile 
missile,  which  the  Soviets  are  gc^ng  to 
be  deploytog  two  types  of.  We  know 
the  Trident  missile  is  invulnerable,  at 
least  until  the  year  1990,  and  those 
points  have  all  been  conceded  by  the 
proponents  of  unfendng  the  21  MX 
missiles. 

If  you  vote  today  to  unfenoe  the  21 
ICX  missiles,  be  assured  your  vote 
means  100  »"«««t<i*«  down  the  road. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  be  assured 
that  jrour  vote  means  an  expenditure 
of  as  much  as  $40  bOlion. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  RobbrI. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldihg  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Imow  this  Is  a 
tough  decision.  To  pretend  that  It  is 
not  ignores  the  facts.  This  missile 
system  at  best  is  hard  to  Justify  mili- 
tarily. The  costs  are  enormous.  But 
having  talked  with  our  chief  negotia- 
tor in  Geneva  over  the  past  few  days 
and  having  listened  to  the  President  I 
must  tell  you  they  make  an  oiormous- 
ly  persuasive  argument  when  they 
lo<A  you  in  the  eye  and  tell  you  they 
need  this  in  order  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum bargaining  power;  in  order  to 
make  negotiations  which  are.  at  their 
very  best,  tenuous,  more  sure;  In  order 
to  remove  some  uncertainty  from  both 
sides  of  the  table,  short-  and  long- 
term.  I  think  we  have  got  to  go  with 
them.  Under  these  conditions  of  un- 
certainty we  must  say  "yes." 

But  let  me  warn  the  Presidait:  Be- 
cause we  give  you  this  chip;  because 
we  ask  the  Treasury  to  give  a  $1%  bO- 
lion  that  it  does  not  have  in  order  to 
make  our  negotiations  more  powerful, 
the  well  is  not  unlimited  in  its  re- 
sources. How  many  times  can  Max 
Kampelman  come  home  from  Geneva 
to  get  another  concession  from  the 
Congness?  Not  of  tax  This  trip  cannot 
be  executed  over  and  over  again.  Let 
me  warn  the  administration  that  we 
will  cut  from  the  defense  budget.  We 
cannot  tolerate  $30  to  $35  billion  addi- 
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tkmal  In  defenie  when  we  are  Mklns 
the  rest  of  America  to  cut  back. 

Let  me  aay  thlc  The  billion  dollars 
here  is  touth.  but  when  the  President 
looks  you  in  the  eye  and  says,  we  need 
this  to  do  a  good  job  tat  America,"  I 
am  wUlinff  to  go  along  with  it.  but  I 
warn  them,  not  forever.  I  warn  them, 
the  defense  budget  must  be  cut  back 
to  realistic  terms  or  else  America  must 
be  asked  to  pay  for  it.  We  cannot  have 
It  both  ways. 

Mr.  BENNKTr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Soijua]. 

Mr.  SOI<ARZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  originally  support- 
ed the  MX  missile  when  it  was  first 
pr(H>osed  by  President  Carter  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  Democrat,  but  because 
I  was  persuaded  that  we  needed  to  do 
jK>mfth»"g  about  the  vulnerability  of 
our  own  land-based  ICBM's. 

I  did  not  think  there  was  much 
merit  to  the  "window  of  vulnerability" 
argument;  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 
so  long  as  our  submarines  were  invul- 
nerable to  attack,  and  so  long  as  our 
bombers  could  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, that  there  was  no  realistic  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviets  would  launch 
a  "bolt  out  of  the  blue"  surprise  attack 
against  our  land-based  ICBM's. 

I  was  concerned  about  the  enormous 
Investment  the  Soviets  were  making  in 
antisubmarine  warfare,  and  the  very 
real  possibility  that  over  time  there 
might  be  a  breakthrough  in  ASW 
which  would  enable  the  Soviets  not 
only  to  destroy  our  land-based 
ICBM's,  but  our  sul»narfne  ballistic 
missiles  as  well,  which,  together  with 
improvements  in  Soviet  air  defenses, 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for 
our  bombers  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses,  would  leave  the  United 
States  without  a  credible  retaliatory 
d^Mclty  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
should  they  launch  a  nuclear  attack 
against  us  first. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  "racetrack" 
ba^ng  mode  proposed  by  President 
Carter,  while  it  did  have  a  Rube  Gold- 
berg aspect  to  it.  was  a  defensible 
ba^ig  mode  and  was  deserving  of  our 
support.  But  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me.  understand  the  Justification  for 
spending  MO  billion  oa  an  MX  missile 
which  the  President  proposes  to 
deploy  in  precisely  the  same  sOos.  the 
vulnerability  of  which  was  the  Justifi- 
catloo  for  the  development  of  the  MX 
in  the  flrst  place. 

I  think  weapons  systems  should  be 
Justified  on  their  own  merits.  If  they 
make  sense  militarily  and  strategical- 
ly, we  should  support  them.  If  they  do 
not,  we  should  oppose  them. 

Now,  the  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  we  need  the  MX  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  in  the  negotiations.  I 
thtok  that  is  a  proposition  which  de- 
serves critical  analysis.  Presumably  we 
need  it  as  a  bargaining  chip  because  if 


we  want  the  Soviets  to  forgo  a  first- 
strike  capacity  against  our  land-based 
ICBM's.  we  are  going  to  need  a  compa- 
rable capacity  against  their  land-based 
ICBM's. 

Clearly  the  Soviets  are  not  in  the 
business  of  charity,  and  I  fully  agree 
that  they  are  not  going  to  reduce  their 
heavy  mlssUes  below  the  point  at 
which  they  would  have  a  first-strike 
capacity  against  our  land-baaed 
ICBM's  unless  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
velop and  then  agree  to  forgo  a  compa- 
rable first-strike  capacity  against  their 
land-based  ICBM's. 

If  the  MX  was  in  fact  needed  to  give 
the  United  States  a  pinpoint  hard- 
target  kill  c^jadty.  with  a  first^trike 
ability,  against  their  land-based 
ICBM's.  I  might  be  persuaded  that 
this  was  in  fact  the  Und  of  bargaining 
chip  we  needed  In  the  negotiations. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
even  without  the  MX.  once  we  finish 
deploying  our  new  Trident  n  subma- 
rines with  the  D-5  warheads  which 
have  a  hard-target  kill  capacity,  we 
will  in  fact  have,  together  with  our 
Minuteman  ni  warheads,  more  than 
enough  warheads  with  a  hard-target 
kiU  capacity  to  destroy  in  a  single 
attain  aU  the  Soviet  SS-17.  S8-18.  and 
S8-19  missiles  which  give  them  a  first- 
strike  capacity  ai^dnst  us. 

Consequently,  if  one  of  our  primary 
purposes  in  the  Geneva  negotiations  is 
to  «et  the  Soviets  to  forgo  a  first- 
strike  capacity  against  us.  we  will  have 
the  ability,  even  without  the  MX.  to 
relinquish  a  comparable  capacity 
a^ilnstthem. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  brieflj^ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  Just  finish, 
and  then  I  will  yield. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  want 
to  give  the  best  argument  agidnst  the 
MX  missile  that  I  have  heard  yet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Torii  [Mr. 
Souutz]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman fltnn  New  York  [Mr.  Solabz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  some  of  the  Members  may  recall 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  DOD 
bill  to  permit  members  of  the  armed 
services  to  wear  unobtrusive  religious 
headgear,  if  their  religious  faith  re- 
quired them  to  do  so,  so  long  as  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  When  the  Pentagon 
heard  about  my  amendment,  they  sent 
a  platoon  of  generals  and  admirals  up 
on  the  Hill  to  lobby  against  it.  and 
they  told  Members  they  would  rather 
lose  the  vote  on  the  ICX  than  the  vote 
on  the  Solaiz  yarmulke  amendment. 

Now,  if  that  is  how  much  the  Penta- 
gon believes  in  the  MX  missile,  then 
all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  not  worth 
forty  billion  bucks. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  VUx.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  being  yielded  to  me. 

I  think  we  have  some  basic  things 
that  we  need  to  talk  about  today,  and 
first.  I  think  what  we  are  talking 
about  now  is  simply  renewing  Ameri- 
ca's insurance  policy.  Since  the  nucle- 
ar age  began  in  America,  we  have  de- 
cided that  the  triad  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  keep  the  peace,  that  rely- 
ing on  a  land-based,  a  sea-based,  an 
air-baaed  system  is  what  works,  when 
put  together  in  a  synergistic  fashion 
that  will  help  to  keep  the  peace. 

Now.  the  Soowcroft  Commission— 
and  I  would  urge  every  Member, 
before  this  vote,  to  take  a  look  at  what 
it  has  to  say— looked  at  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done  over  the  last  15 
years.  The  Commission  saw  the  devel- 
opment of  the  S8-17,  the  88-18.  and 
the  88-19.  and  the  development  of  600 
MX-type  mlssUes.  and  the  United 
States  has  aero.  They  lotted  at  the 
Minuteman  ni  missile  that  is  now  12 
years  old.  and  they  said,  along  with 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
that  this  system  needs  to  be  modern- 
ized. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about 
today  is  whether  we  are  going  to  keep 
our  triad,  whether  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  an  air-based,  a  sea- 
based,  and  a  land-based  system  of  de- 
terrence, or  whether  we  are  Just 
simply  unilaterally  going  to  give  up 
one  leg  of  this  triad. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission not  only  looked  at  the  land- 
based  side  of  this  system,  but  they 
looked  at  all  of  it.  They  looked  at  the 
sea-based  side.  And  do  you  know  what 
they  recommended?  The  Soowcroft 
Commission  recommended  that  we 
proceed  with  the  D-5  missile.  They 
also  recommend  that  we  start  to  look 
at  developing  small  submarines  so  we 
do  not  load  everything  into  a  few  sub- 
marines; we  q>rMul  it  out.  making  each 
platform  worth  less  and  giving  us 
greater  invulnerability  in  the  sear 
based  leg. 

They  also  looked  at  the  air-based 
leg.  and  they  said,  "Look,  we  need  to 
have  the  B-1.  and  we  need  to  continue 
forward  with  the  cruise  missile." 

So  I  want  the  Members  to  under- 
stand that  when  Members  come  onto 
this  floor  and  argue  that  the  D-5  is 
Just  arotmd  the  comer  or  we  are  going 
to  build  the  B-1  or  the  cruise  missile, 
that  Is  all  well  and  good.  The  Scow- 
croft Commission  recommends  that  we 
continue  to  do  Jtist  that,  but  the  Scow- 
croft Commission,  this  distinguished 
group  of  experts,  also  says  it  is  critical 
that  we  maintain  a  triad,  that  we  not 
only  Improve  our  sea-based  leg.  that 
we  not  only  improve  our  air-based  leg. 
but  we  continue  to  improve  our  land- 
based  leg,  because,  working  together. 


these  thrtee  systems  have  preserved 
the  peace  |n  the  nuclear  age. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleinan  sield? 

Mr.  KAfilCH.  If  I  have  Ume.  I  wiU 
yield  to  ttie  gentleman  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

Mr.  Ctutirman.  the  Soowcroft  Com- 
mission satrs  that  the  current  system  is 
destabilizing.  That  is  a  very  interest- 
ing concept.  Is  it  not.  when  opponents 
come  hert  and  say  that  adding  the 
MX  Is  destabilizing? 

This  is  what  the  Soowcroft  Commis- 
sion says: 

A  one-aided  stratetlc  condition  in  which 
the  Soviet  tJnion  could  effectively  destioy 
the  whole  tenge  of  Btrstegic  tsrgeta  in  the 
United  Stales  but  we  could  not  effectively 
destroy  a  ritmilar  range  of  targets  In  the 
Soviet  Uniqpi.  would  be  extremely  unstable 
•  •  • 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  need  to  modernize  this  leg  of  the 
triad,  something  that  we  have  consid- 
ered to  be  essential  since  we  entered 
the  nuclear  age. 

The  Soowcroft  Commission  sajrs 
something  else.  It  says,  yes,  we  ought 
to  deploy  this  MX  which  wlU  give  us 
the  accuracy,  which  will  give  us  the 
yield,  and  that  will  breath  moderniza- 
tion into  this  land-based  leg  of  the 
triad,  but  let  us  tie  this  MX  missile  to 
the  Midgetman. 

There  U  a  vital  link.  If  we  develop 
the  MX  abd  breathe  this  moderniza- 
tion into  oiur  land-based  leg  today,  and 
we  need  Iti  now.  What  the  Commission 
says  is  thsit  we  cannot  wait  until  later. 
We  have  Waited  10  years  already,  and 
we  need  it  now,  but  we  ought  at  the 
same  time  get  to  the  Mldgetman.  be- 
cause the  Midgetman  does-the  same  in 
the  submiirlne  area.  What  they  say  is 
simply  thii:  Let  us  not  load  up  these 
heavy  missiles.  Let  us  try  to  get  down 
to  Mldge^nan  where  you  put  in  a 
single  warhead  and  you  do  not  put  the 
emphasis  on  Just  a  few  missiles; 
rather,  yoti  have  a  larger  number  that 
carries  fewer  warheads. 

So  there  is  an  important  link  be- 
tween MIL  and  the  movement  toward 
the  Midgetman  missile. 

Let  us  tilk  Just  for  a  moment  about 
something!  else.  First.  I  would  say 
hopefully  jthat  the  Soviets  wiU  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  doing  away  with 
these  multiple  warhead  heavy  missiles 
and  wiU  nbve  toward  greater  mobility. 
as  they  aie  doing  with  the  88-24  and 
SS-25.  Let  us  talk  about  the  bargain- 
ing chip  Jiist  for  a  mcmient. 

I  hope  it  Is  going  to  be  a  bargaining 
chip.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mt.  Romxa],  that  I  hope  in 
Geneva  tbey  can  take  the  MX  missUe 
to  the  table  and  can  say  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  "ronove  some  of  those  88-18's 
and  88-19fs.  Remove  those  heavy  mis- 
siles, and  we  won't  bufld  the  MX." 

Yes,  I  hope  it  serves  as  a  bargaining 
chip.  But  do  you  know  why  It  Is  not 
necessarily  a  bargaining  chip? 


Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  may  I  have  30  ad- 
ditional seconds? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  I  had  30  sec- 
onds, I  would  yield  it  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  would  have  to  take  it  from 
another  Member. 

The  CHAIRliCAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BumK'Ul. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hatzs]. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  resolution 
before  us  today.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 180. 

I  do  not  dalm  to  be  an  expert  on  nu- 
clear wewons  or  the  Military  Estab- 
llshmenL  I  wiU  leave  that  up  to  my 
colleagues  who  are  charged  with  those 
legislative  responsibilities  as  members 
of  the  Aimed  Services  Committee.  I  do 
however,  have  expertise  on  the  hiunan 
experioice— and  the  day  to  day  exist- 
ence of  my  constituents  on  the  South 
Side  of  Chicago.  For  the  mst  2M 
months  I  have  talked  to  and  heard 
from  many  of  them,  regarding  the 
negative  effects  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's bu^lget  will  have  on  their 
lives.  They  tell  me  how  this  adminis- 
traticm  has  asked  them  to  further 
tlgliten  their  belts  and  try  to  cope 
with  the  econmnic  hardships  they  are 
faced  with,  because  sooner  or  later, 
the  benefits  of  our  economy  will 
"trickle  down"  to  them.  After  4  years 
and  several  months.  Mr.  Chairman 
they  are  still  waiting  for  the  trickle  to 
come  down. 

They  find  themselves  confronted 
with  the  very  real  prospect  of  bec(Hn- 
tng  part  of  a  permanent,  poverty- 
stricken,  under  class  of  unemployed 
and  unskilled  Americans.  They  want 
to  know  why  the  President  on  the  one 
hand,  oin>oses  the  extension  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Unemployment 
Program,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
denies  them  the  oin>ortunlty  to  gain 
emidoyment  through  a  Job  Training 
Program. 

I  have  also  heard  from  their  chil- 
dren. They  want  to  know  why.  on  the 
one  hand,  the  President  touts  educa- 
tion as  the  key  to  a  successful  and  pro- 
ductive future,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
he  prc^Mses  to  deny  them  the  means 
by  which  they  can  obtain  that  educa- 
tion. They  want  to  know  why  their 
School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Feeding 
Programs  are  in  Jeopardy  of  being  cut 
when  the  President's  own  Commission 
found  the  problem  of  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica to  be  on  the  rise. 

Now  today,  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  expenditure  of  $1.5  billion, 
and  untold  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
days  ahMul.  for  a  weapons  system  that 
most  experts  agree  could  not  even  sur- 
vive a  first  strike.  Today's  line  on  the 


MX  Is  that  It  will  bolster  our  negotiat- 
ing position  at  the  Geneva  arms  ocm- 
trol  talks.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  Rus- 
sians would  be  duped  into  thinking 
that  a  weapons  system,  into  which  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  invested, 
would  actually  be  bargained  away.  If 
this  MX  vote  is  to  show  our  resolve, 
then  why  are  we  so  willing  to  bargain 
it  away?  Our  resolve  can  and  should 
best  be  shown  by  our  willingness  to 
stop  the  arms  race— not  continue  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  would  put  the  arms 
race  before  the  human  race,  let  me 
cite  a  few  statistics: 

For  the  caneellatlon  of  1  MX  missile. 
100.000  <dilldren  could  be  lifted  out  of 
poverty. 

For  the  cancellation  of  1  MX  missile, 
the  entire  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
State  Grant  Program  for  the  next 
decade  could  be  funded. 

For  the  cancellation  of  1  MX  missile, 
we  could  provide  cmnplete  prenatal 
care  for  200.000  womoi  who  will  give 
birth  with  late  or  no  prenatal  care 
next  year. 

For  the  cancellation  of  1  MX  missile, 
we  could  have  provided  4  years  of 
chapter  I  compensatory  education  to 
each  of  the  60.000  14-  and  15-year-old 
students  who  will  drop  out  of  school 
next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  could  go  on 
and  on.  Let  us  put  an  aid  to  the  aims 
race  before  It  puts  an  end  to  the 
human  race.  We  have  that  tqjportuni- 
ty  before  us  today.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  be  misled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's smoke  screoi- vote  »g»«"«fc 
House  Joint  Resolution  180. 

a  1600 

Bfr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  R(»nrao*].  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

MR.  ROBINSON.  I  yield  30  seconds. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Just  to  conclude  my 
remarks,  BCr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  I 
hoped  that  the  MX  could  be  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  I  Yaype  we  can  go  to 
Geneva  and  we  can  get  some  8S-18's 
and  SS-19's  removed  in  exchange  for 
the  MX's;  but  if  we  do  not.  let  us  face 
the  facts.  The  triad  has  been  the  in- 
surance policy  that  America  has  relied 
on  since  the  beginning  of  the  nudear 
age  to  keep  the  peace.  We  need  to 
modernize  this  leg.  The  President 
wants  it.  Mr.  ir*mp»im>n  wants  it. 

I  vnnvdate  the  gmtleman  yielding 
and  I  ask,  what  Is  the  cost  of  the  price 
of  peace?  This  system,  the  triad,  has 
been  an  effective  defmse  policy.  We 
ought  to  continue  it.  I  aivredate  the 
gmtleman  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  address  three  debate  points 
that  keep  recurring  In  our  current 
debate:    First,    the    budget    deficit: 
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wMHid.  the  cost  of  the  MX:  and  third, 
the  nuclew  ■rma  nee. 

I  h»ve  heard  many  of  my  colleagues 
today  come  forward  and  talk  about  a 
freeze,  how  we  need  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. Well,  being  a  f  wmer  cop.  I  tracked 
down  pajt  of  the  problem  this  morn- 
ing on  the  floor  of  this  House.  We  are 
hypocrits  as  a  result  of  our  passage  of 
House  Resolution  100  today  which 
substantially  increases  every  standing 
committee  in  this  House.  One  of  them 
is  going  to  get  over  $4  million. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  reducing 
other  people's  burdens  in  this  country 
and  frecslng  the  budget.  We  cannot 
even  get  our  own  House  in  order. 

SeciHid.  the  cost  of  the  MX.  I  have 
heard  every  figure  imaginable  to  man 
today  on  what  this  system  will  cost. 
Let  us  assume  that  we  all  get  100  MX 
missiles.  Let  me  share  with  you  what 
that  will  cost.  It  will  cost  $21.5  billion, 
or  $16.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  dol- 
lars. 

Some  have  said.  oh.  this  is  outra- 
geous. It  will  only  be  1  percent  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  projected 
budget  authority  over  the  same  period 
of  time. 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  really  costing 
us  money.  The  F-16  fighter.  $49.9  bU- 
lion. 
The  Navy  F-18  fighter.  $40  billion. 
The  Air  Force  37TA  tranqwrt.  $39.6 
billion. 

The  F-14-A  fighter,  $38.2  billion,  on 
and  on. 

Tou  hear  the  conventional  force  ar- 
gument. That  is  where  all  our  defense 
money  is  going,  about  42  percent  is 
going  to  personnel  costs. 

Now.  finally  let  us  move  on  to  the 
debate  about  the  nuclear  arms  race.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  all 
my  friends  outside  with  the  "Stop 
MX"  buttons. 

Who  has  been  racing  for  more  nucle- 
ar arms?  The  Dnlted  SUtes?  No.  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  only  one  that  is  in 
this  race.  The  Soviets  have  replaced 
800  of  their  old  ICBM's  in  the  past  6 
years.  The  Soviets  deployed  1.200  new 
modem  ICBM  nuclear  warheads  in 
the  past  year  alone  and  more  are 
planned. 

The  United  SUtes  has  not  deployed 
a  new  ICBM  in  13  years. 

The  United  States  is  retiring  its 
Titan  n  missiles,  which  are  over  20 
years  old. 

The    480    Minuteman    n    missiles, 

which  are  nearly  20  years  old.  are  im- 

dergoing  extensive  rehabilitation  Just 

to  keep  them  operational. 

The    550    Minuteman    m    missiles 

which  are  planned 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Finally,  the  United 
States  has  fewer  nuclear  warheads 
now  than  it  did  10  yean  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.   BENNETT.   Mr.   Chairman.    I 

yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Massachusetts  [Mr.  MauestI. 
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Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  the  President  came  to  us  and 
asked  us  for  a  bargaining  (^p.  We 
gave  the  President  a  bargaining  chip. 
We  gave  him  $1.5  billion  for  21  new 
MX  missiles  as  an  incentive  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  come  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  but  we  fenced  that 
money,  sajrlng  to  the  Soviet  Union.  "If 
you  come  back  to  the  bargaining  table, 
we  won't  qiend  the  money  to  produce 
the  missiles."  It  was  an  incentive  for 
them  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with 
us. 

Well,  the  Soviets  are  back  at  the  ne- 
gotiating Uble.  The  21  missiles  have 
not  gone  into  production.  They  stiU  sit 
as  a  bargaining  chip  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
we  de-fence  this  money,  take  off  the 
controls  and  allow  the  $1.5  billion  to 
be  qient.  it  is  no  longer  a  bargaining 
chip. 

When  we  produce  missiles,  we  lose 
the  bargaining  chip.  It  is  no  longer 
something  that  we  can  threaten  them 
with,  since  we  are  already  in  the  proc- 
ess of  producing  them.  As  a  result,  we 
must  find  new  bargaining  chips,  new 
weapons  systems,  such  as  star  wars, 
and  other  weapons  systems  that  are 
still  in  research  and  development  that 
can  then  serve  as  the  new  bargaining 
chips  in  our  negotiations.  That  is  the 
problem. 

As  we  cross  over  the  line,  we  lose  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  have  these 
moneys  not  be  converted  into  missiles, 
but  rather  remain  as  bargaining 
chips— $1.5  billion  sitting  on  the 
middle  of  the  table  between  Max 
jTampoitnan  and  Mr.  Karpov. 

President  Reagan,  not  hi4>py  with 
the  fact  that  we  already  gave  him  $1.5 
billion,  which  he  still  has.  yanked  our 
chief  negotiator  BCax  Kampelman. 
back  from  Geneva.  He  told  him  to 
come  home  and  cry  wolf  to  the  UJ3. 
Congress  yesterday,  to  say  that  the 
talks  will  be  crippled,  they  wiU  be 
damaged,  if  we  do  not  vote  to  put  the 
MX  into  further  production. 

But  is  there  a  wolf?  No,  there  is  no 
wolf.  Those  21  missiles  will  not  make 
or  break  the  talks  in  Geneva.  But 
there  is  a  fox  in  the  chicken  coop.  The 
fox  is  saying  to  Congress.  "If  you  give 
me  21  new  chickens  in  my  coop.  I 
won't  bother  you  •  •  •  for  a  whUe." 
But  he  WiU  be  back.  That  fox  wiU  be 
back.  He  wiU  k>e  back  asking  for  48 
new  chickens  in  3  more  mmiths.  He 
will  demand  48  new  MX  inissiles  to  be 
used  as  bargaining  chips  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  he  will  want  them  to 
be  produced  and  di^loyed. 

He  WiU  be  back  asking  for  more 
money  for  star  wars.  He  wiU  be  asking 
for  money  for  Trident  n.  He  wlU  be 
back  asking  for  SLCM's  and  GLCM's. 
for  ALCM's,  and  for  every  other  nucle- 
ar weapons  system  that  has  been  on 
the  planning  board  of  the  Pentagon 
for  the  past  decade,  because  the  logic 
of  the  President's  position  as  ennun- 


dated  by  Max  Kampelman  is  that  we 
are  condemned  to  the  perpettial  con- 
struction of  every  single  nuclear  weap- 
ons tytXjtm  as  long  as  the  negotiations 
continue— not  Just  the  aUocation  of 
moneys  for  these  weapons  sjrstems, 
but  the  actual  production  of  them. 

We  have  an  option  here  in  this 
House.  We  can  continue  to  fence  this 
money,  the  $1.5  blUion.  That  is  the 
option  If  we  vote  no.  We  continue  to 
maintain  this  money  as  a  bargaining 
chip,  as  something  that  can  be  given 
away  by  Max  Kampelman.  if  in  fact 
he  needs  to  give  it  away,  or  that  can  be 
used  as  a  threat  by  Max  Kampleman— 
that  this  money  in  fact  wiU  be  used  to 
produce  new  weapons  if  the  Soviets  do 
not  negotiate  in  good  faith  at  Geneva. 
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That  Is  the  option  that  faces  this 
House.  Production  of  these  new  weap- 
ons, taking  them  out  of  the  realm  of 
the  bargaining  chip  and  putting  them 
into  the  realm  of  production.  Fencing 
these  wevwns  is  in  fact  using  them  as 
we  intended  last  year  in  May.  that  is. 
as  a  device  to  elicit  from  the  Soviets  a 
sincere  negotiating  position  that 
makes  It  possible  to  put  an  end  to  this 
arms  race. 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  being  two-stepped.  We  have 
been  one-stepped  from  being  opposed 
to  the  MX  to  being  in  favor  of  fencing 
the  money  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
bargaining  chip,  to  now  being  two- 
stepped  from  that  position  into  the 
actual  production  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons system. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  making  the 
move  from  that  first  position  to  the 
second,  has  made  a  grave  mistake.  But 
this  entire  body  wiU  do  a  disservice  to 
arms  control  if  we  move  from  where 
we  are  now  to  the  actual  production  of 
these  weapons. 

If  we  roU  over  and  give  President 
Reagan  the  MX,  the  most  worthless, 
destabilizing  weapon  on  the  menu 
now,  how  are  we  going  to  deny  him 
anything  else  that  he  can  caU  a  bar- 
gaining chip? 

Sometimes  I  think  we  should  enter 
into  higher  education  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians  so  that  we 
would  have  to  fund  every  single  educa- 
tion program  to  the  hUt.  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kbmp]. 

Mr.  KEaO*.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

When  Margaret  Thatcher  spoke  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  before  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress,  one  of  the  strongest  out- 
bursts of  spontaneous  applause  was 
when  she  asserted  that  the  reason 


that  the  Soviet  Union  was  back  at  the 
negotiatin$  table  was  not  because  the 
United  Stites  was  weak.  She  was  ex- 
actly correct. 

I  want  to  chaUenge  the  notion,  em- 
ployed by  proponents  and  opponents 
alike,  that  the  MX  is  intended  as  some 
kind  of  batvabilng  chip.  It  Is  not  It  is 
intended  a^  an  integral  component  of 
our  detertent  forces.  And  our  vote 
today  has  kssumed  an  importance  that 
transcends  the  defense  program  under 
debate. 

MX  deployment,  as  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  I^rshing  II's  and  GLCM's  in 
Western  liurope.  is  seen  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  test  of  the  free  world's  po- 
Utical  wlU.  The  MX  is  assuredly  not  a 
panacea  for  our  strategic  defidendes. 
any  more  than  the  current  stage  of 
NATO  modernization  is  a  final  answer 
to  the  nilUtary  superiority  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

But  If  we  should  undercut  the  MX 
program  now.  we  would  be  signaling 
our  acceptance  of  a  continued  decline 
in  Amerlcin  strength,  and  our  accept- 
ance of  «  world  defined  by  an  un- 
checked Soviet  drive  to  render  the 
United  Sttites  viUnerable  and  unable 
to  support  oiu*  aUies. 

Let  us  l^  candid.  The  MX  program 
has  its  flaws.  It  is  far  from  the  surviv- 
able  new  ]i[:BM  first  envisioned,  or  the 
program  American  technical  genius— 
unconstrained— is  capable  of  produc- 
ing. Even  with  MX  deployment,  our 
land-based  forces  wlU  be  unaceeptably 
viUnerablD;  and  this  vulnerabiUty  wiU 
continue  i^tU  we  can  deploy  a  cost-ef- 
fective, small  mobUe  ICBM.  Active  de- 
fenses caq  also  help  reduce  ICBM  vul- 
nerabiUty and  thus  strengthen  deter- 
rence. 

Instead,  the  MX  program  has  been 
distorted  by  the  demands  of  the  arms 
control  process,  which  has  dictated 
the  mlssUje's  size  and  its  deployment 
mode  out  of  sync  with  strategic  re- 
quirementlB.  The  BCX  system  carries 
the  histoi^  of  12  years  of  debate  and 
four  adnvilstratlons.  Our  one  vote 
today  caniiot  correct  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  along  the  way.  We 
cannot  er^se  the  delays  or  the  misdi- 
rections Of  the  past  We  can  either 
accept  th«  MX  as  the  Umlted  improve- 
ment it  is^  or  we  can  reject  it  and  con- 
sign 12  yeitfs  of  effort  and  resources  to 
the  trash  heap. 

As  important  as  that  choice  might 
be,  the  meaning  of  this  vote  far  sur- 
passes the  one  program  at  issue.  The 
MX  alone  wlU  not  restore  strategic 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  MX 
alone  wiU  not  ensure  the  security  of 
our  homcAand  or  our  aUies.  The  MX 
alone  wUll  not  yield  a  viable  arms  con- 
trol agre^ent 

But  our  vote  wiU  be  seen  as  a  Utmus 
test  of  our  determination  to  redress 
our  strataglc  weaknesses.  Our  vote  wlU 
teU  our  i^es  of  America's  commit- 
ment to  strength.  And  it  wiU  be  a  sign 
to    the   Soviet   leadership   that   the 


United  States  wiU  not  offer  up  unilat- 
eral concessions. 

Our  able  ambassador  to  the  arms 
talks.  Max  Kampleman.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished adviser  Paul  Nitze.  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  sustained 
MX  program  to  their  efforts  in 
Geneva.  I  would  take  their  argument 
one  step  further.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  faO  to  support  key  components 
of  our  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram, then  the  President  shoiUd  re- 
gretfully withdraw  our  team  from 
Geneva.  For  there  is  no  sense  in  the 
United  States  negotiating  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness. 

Americans  know  the  importance  of  a 
strong  defense.  They  agree,  as  I  do. 
with  what  President  Truman  once 
said:  "We  Uve  in  a  world  in  which 
strength  on  the  part  of  peace-loving 
nations  is  stiU  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  aggression." 

If  we  cancel  the  MX  Program,  sig- 
nals of  America's  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion wiU  rebound  throughout  the 
world.  Is  that  the  message  its  oppo- 
nents hope  to  send? 

Some  have  argued  that  the  MX  is 
simply  too  expensive,  and  not  worth 
the  cost.  WeU,  as  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Reagan  have  pointed 
out,  the  price  of  freedom  is  high,  but 
never  so  high  as  the  loss  of  it 

I  beUeve  President  Reagan  is  carry- 
ing out  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people  to  restore  America's  strength. 
He  has  started  this  country  down  the 
path  of  rebuUding  our  defenses,  after 
a  decade  of  neglect.  And  in  that  effort, 
the  MX  Program  has  become  a  symbol 
of  our  commitment,  as  a  nation,  to  for- 
tify and  embrace  our  role  as  leader  of 
the  free  world  and  keeper  of  the 
peace.  On  that  basis.  I  ask  for  your 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  m>pre- 
date  the  opportuinlty  to  speak  on  this 
matter  which  I  think  is  vital  for  the 
future  security  of  our  Nation  and  for 
the  security  of  free  people  everywhere. 

I  have  carefuUy  examined  all  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  on  this  Issue.  I 
have  reached  a  conclusion  on  how  I 
wiU  vote  on  that  examination  of  cur- 
rent facts  and  of  history. 

The  history  of  the  Soviet  Union 
smce  1917  and  the  history  of  oiu-  nego- 
tiations with  them  since  1941  aU  point 
clearly  to  one  conclusion.  The  Soviet 
Union  respects  strength  and  deals 
with  strong  nations  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  respect;  and  the  Soviet  Union 
sneers  at  weakness  and  treats  those 
who  act  weak  with  disrespect  and  in- 
transigence. The  Soviet  Union  Is  tough 
at  the  bargaining  table.  That's  fine.  I 
certainly  would  not  expect  them  to  be 
weak.  But  that  makes  it  aU  the  more 


important  for  the  United  States  to  be 
rough  also. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  given  up  anything  for  noth- 
ing. In  fact,  I  question  whether  they 
have  given  up  some  things  that  they 
have  promised  to  give  up  in  exchange 
for  concessions  from  us  in  past  arms 
control  agreements.  The  American  po- 
sition has  been  somewhat  different 
We  have  given  up  the  XB-70  bomber 
and  retired  many  old  B-52's  whUe  the 
Soviets  buUt  the  Backfire  and  they 
have  been  working  on  the  Blackjack 
since  before  we  renewed  the  B-1  and 
started  the  Stealth. 

America  has  been  retiring  the  Titan 
missUe  without  any  compensatory  re- 
duction by  the  Soviet  Union.  America 
has  given  up  many  weapon  systems  or 
ideas  over  the  past  20  years  with  no  re- 
dprocal  restraint  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  now  time  for  that  tjrpe  of  imilat- 
eral  action  to  stop. 

Our  action  here  today  to  continue 
production  of  the  Peacekeeper  missUe 
wiU  be  a  sign  of  strength  and  resolve 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Approval  of  these 
funds  wiU  let  the  Soviets  Icnow  that 
they  can  no  longer  count  on  the 
United  States  to  give  away  aU  of  its 
weapon  systems  by  negotiating  with 
itself  before  getting  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

For  too  long  we  dlqilayed  a  tendency 
to  negotiate  with  ourselves  and  settie 
on  Just  what  we  wiU  give  up  before  we 
even  meet  the  Soviet  Union.  We  aU 
Imow  that  the  Soviet  Government 
does  not  suffer  from  this  constraint  on 
its  position  because  there  is  no  mter- 
nal  debate  in  the  dosed  society  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  feel  one  bit 
safer  or  more  hopeful  for  arms  reduc- 
tions Imowlng  that  every  peace  activist 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  prison  or  in  a 
"psychiatric  hoqiital."  It  is  time  to 
end  our  self-inflicted  weakness  and  to 
proceed  to  Geneva  on  a  strong  and 
equal  basis  with  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
do  that  we  need  to  continue  our  pro- 
duction of  the  Peacekeeper  missUe. 

Our  chief  negotiator.  Max  Kampel- 
man. is  a  Democrat.  He  understands 
that  debate  is  a  necessity  for  a  free  so- 
ciety. He  understands  that  the  abiUty 
to  question  and  criticize  our  Govern- 
ment is  the  main  Ingredient  in  Ameri- 
ca's greatness.  But  he  also  under- 
stands that  this  debate  must  end  at 
the  water's  edge  if  we  are  to  success- 
f  uUy  negotiate  with  a  tyranny  like  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  can  assure  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  every  Ameri- 
can dtizen  that  there  would  be  far  less 
difficulty  in  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  if  there  was  free  and 
open  debate  there.  We  coiUd  probably 
have  reached  an  agreement  a  long 
time  ago  on  the  elimination  of  nudear 
weapons  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  an 
open  sodety.  They  don't.  And  they 
show  no  tendency  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection. 
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In  this  era  of  new  leadenhlp  In  the 
Soviet  Union  let  us  present  a  strong 
and  united  ftont  to  that  new  leader- 
ship. Let  us  g^n  their  respect.  And. 
nMXt  importantly,  let  us  barcaln  with 
them  as  equals  and  not  as  a  people 
who  continually  cripple  ourselves  be- 
cause of  the  very  freedtHns  that  we 
hold  so  dear  and  which  we  seek  to  pro- 
tect. 

We  should  not  and  we  must  not  give 
up  the  Peacekeeper  for  no  correspond- 
ing action  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
should  never  trade  something  for 
nothing.  If  we  do  not  v>prove  the  re- 
lease of  these  funds  today  we  will  be 
giving  up  a  valuable  tool  for  no  return 
whatsoever.  The  Soviets  would  be  rein- 
forced in  their  belief  that  aU  they 
have  to  do  is  act  tough,  stall  real  talks 
and  wait  for  the  United  States  to 
disarm  itself.  If  we  fail  to  stand  up  to 
our  revonsibilities  in  this  Chamber 
today  then  we  wiU  be  sticking  our 
heads  in  the  sand  and  ignoring  the  re- 
ality that  confronts  us  in  the  world. 

There  are  forces  of  good  and  evil 
working  against  each  other  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  mankind.  I  am 
proud  that  I  am  an  American  and  that 
I  am  woildng  for  freedom,  liberty,  and 
dignity  for  all  men  evenrwhere.  I 
accept  the  responsibility  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  have  passed  on  to 
us  down  through  the  years  of  history 
to  strive  for  peace  and  for  freedom. 
Man's  soul  and  his  spirit  can  not  long 
endure  if  there  is  no  h<q}e  and  no  light 
somewhere  to  strive  toward.  America 
has  l<mg  been  the  light  that  people  all 
over  the  world  risk  their  lives  to  reach. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  give  up 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  We  cannot 
Just  say  "the  burden  is  too  heavy."  We 
can  not  dim  the  light  and  the  strength 
of  America  because  it  would  also  dim 
the  future  of  this  world  and  the  future 
of  all  of  the  people  in  it. 

We  must  remain  strong  and  we  must 
vote  in  favor  of  this  weapon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregcm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kncp] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickls]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  an  opponent  of  the  MX  missile 
and  have  supported  It  for  all  these 
years.  Our  President  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  regarding  the 
defensive  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  I 
have  always  tried  to  resolve  any  de- 
fense decisions  I  must  make  in  favor  of 
my  President. 

But.  each  year  my  support  for  the 
MX  has  weakened. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  im- 
possttrie  task  of  defending  the  basing 
system  for  this  weapon.  Because  the 
may  not  be  capable  of  surviving 


and  retaliating  against  a  Soviet  strike, 
the  MX  has  questionable  deterrent 
value.  It  may  only  serve  as  a  flrst- 
strlke  weapon,  which  means  we  will  be 
prone  to  launch  the  MX  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  Soviet  attack. 

That  the  MX  is  necessary  to  our  Na- 
tion's defense  is  a  questionable  propo- 
sition, and  we  should  not  look  at  our 
strategic  defenses  in  a  vacuum. 

Strategic  modemiiatlon  programs 
such  as  the  B-IB  Bomber,  the  Trident 
submarine,  the  Dr5  missile,  air-  and 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles.  Midget- 
man  mIssUe.  and  various  space  pro- 
grams, which  I  favor,  still  give  us  a 
strong  hand  at  the  Geneva  talks. 

However,  one  of  my  major  concerns 
is  also  reducing  our  huge  deficits.  The 
President  has  said  "no  tax  increases, 
no  reductions  in  defense,  and  no  cuts 
in  Social  Security,  military,  or  welfare 
entitlonents."  On  this  basis,  we  are 
helplessly  in  debt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  defense  should 
bear  its  share  of  spending  cuts,  yet  the 
administration  refuses  to  recommend 
necessary  reductions. 

Both  President  Reagan  and  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  Regan  say  they 
will  consider  reductions  in  the  Penta- 
gon budget,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  encouraged  by 
what  administration  officials  personal- 
ly tell  me  that  they  will  reduce  de- 
fense spending.  I  want  to  believe  them. 

If  the  administration  says  it  will 
adopt  a  defense  budget  reflecting  an 
increase  of  inflation  only— as  the 
Senate  did— or  recommends  a  percent- 
age reduction  or  cap  on  defense  spend- 
ing, then  we  will  have  stnnethlng  with 
which  to  work  toward  an  agreement. 

The  general  assertions  are  simply 
not  enough.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
tough  aa  Just  the  BCX  vote.  I  intend  us 
to  be  tough  on  domestic  issues  too. 

If  we  vote  for  the  MX  today,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  realise  savings 
in  other  areas  of  the  defense  budget. 
If  the  House  is  serious  about  cutting 
the  massive  budget  deficit,  then  the 
House  must  reasonably  restrain  mili- 
tary spending.  The  first,  most  obvious 
step  in  this  direction  is  to  withhold 
MX  funds. 

If  we  approve  the  MX  today,  we  will 
have  lost  a  clear  opportunity  to  rein-in 
defense  spending.  Even  if  the  MX  is 
approved  today  this  fight  will  go  on  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  consider- 
ation. 

If  the  administration  wants  my  sup- 
port, then  let  them  give  me  specifics 
on  the  budget.  If  not,  then  the  House 
miist  exercise  its  will  and  take  this  dif- 
ficult step  toward  securing  reductions 
in  these  areas. 

If  we  could  get  a  reasonable  reduc- 
tion in  defense  spending  to  show  good 
faith,  then  I  am  willing  to  unfence 
these  funds  one  more  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  strongly  that  if 
the  security  of  the  Nation  were  at 
stake  then  we  should  gpesoA  whatever 


is  necessary  to  secure  our  defense.  I 
am  not  trying  to  play  with  national  se- 
curity. But  In  light  of  budget  con- 
straints and  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration appears  unwilling  to  negotiate 
In  other  areas  of  the  defense  budget,  I 
dont  see  where  we  have  any  other 
choice  than  to  vote  down  this  authori- 
zation. 

a  1630 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle] 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognises  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Robih- 

SOHl. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  We  have  three 
speakers  on  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  will  not  yield  any  time  at  this 
moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recoiPiizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bsimaiil. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Bto.  Lmmt]. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  occa- 
^onally  we  have  issues  before  us  that 
excite  and  divide  the  public. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1985 
is  a  year  of  very  hard  choices  for  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  to  con- 
front massive  budget  deficits  which 
threaten  our  future  economic  security. 
This  wlU  entaU  some  difficult  belt 
tightening  in  both  domestic  and  de- 
fense programs  if  we  are  really  serious 
about  bringing  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

We  also  have  to  confront  important 
foreign  policy  questions  such  as  arms 
control,  our  relationship  with  the  new 
Soviet  leadership,  and  how  most  effec- 
tively to  limit  Soviet  influence  in 
Europe  and  the  Third  World. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  decision  on  the 
MX  missile  would  be  a  relatively  easy 
one:  a  chance  at  once  to- 
Cut  the  deficit  by  at  least  $12.7  bU- 
Uon  over  the  next  6  years; 

Reduce  defense  spending  by  elimi- 
nating a  marginal  wei^mns  system, 
which  would  contribute  between  3  to  5 
percent  in  1990  and  less  than  1  percent 
by  1996  of  aU  survlvable  U.S.  hard- 
target  warheads  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  attack: 

Improve  the  crisis  stability  of  UJS. 
nuclear  forces  by  moving  away  from 
counterforce  weapons  that  would  be 
usable  only  if  governed  by  a  first 
strike  or  launch  on  warning  policy; 
and 

Preserve  far  more  important  strate- 
gic and  conventional  military  pro- 
grams from  the  budget^nitters'  knife, 
including  those  like  the  Trident  n 
missile  or  the  strategic  defense  inltla- 
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tlve.  thai  are  of  mueh  greater  use  as 
bargainl4g  Incentives  tat  the  Soviets. 

But  thi  MX's  ability  to  survive  con- 
gresslonM  decisionmaking  has  contin- 
ued to  tm  exceed  Its  ability  to  survive 
Soviet  missiles. 

In  Its  13  year  life,  the  MX  has  gone 
fnmi  a  missile  designed  to  counter 
heavy  Sbvlet  ICBM's.  to  a  system 
aimed  at  j  restoring  the  survivability  of 
U.S.  ICEM's.  to  an  arms  otmtrol  bar- 
gaining level.  It  has  been  through  36 
different!  basing  modes,  none  of  which 
was  fouiid  to  be  fully  acceptable.  It 
has  presented  different  virtues  to  dif- 
ferent aavocates  at  different  times.  In 
q>ite  of  Its  shortcomings  as  a  survlv- 
able weapon,  it  has  managed  to  endure 
chuiges  In  administration,  force  paa> 
tan,  striteglc  doctrine,  and  interna- 
tional conditions.  ThouiA  now  to  be 
based  in  i  stationary  silos.  It  has  been 
mobile  indeed  in  Its  ability  to  respond 
to  the  piieemptive  strikes  of  its  critlGs. 

When  lihe  MX  was  being  critieiaed  as 
a  dangefously  destabilising  wemioos 
sjrstem  because  of  Its  similarities  to 
the  Soviet  SS-18's  and  S8-19's.  the 
critics  Were  assured  that  our  MX 
would  b«  given  a  survlvable  basing 
mode  thus  preserving  its  value  as  a  de- 
terrent, ^taliatory  weapon.  Whoi  at- 
tempts to  find  a  survlvable  basing 
mo^  were  abandoned  and  critics  ques- 
tioned whether  this  signaled  a  move  to 
a  first  s^lke  strategy,  they  were  told 
that  l.OdO  warheads  on  100  MX  mls- 
sUes  coi41d  not  by  themselves  pose 
much  of  la  first-strike  threat  to  hard- 
ened Soviet  military  and  political  sites. 
Tet  to  the  critics  complaints  about  the 
lack  of  notary  value  of  a  nonsurvlva- 
ble  strategic  system,  supporters  of 
MX— including  the  Sooweroft  Commis- 
sion—reqwnded  that  in  examining 
ICBM  viflnerabllity.  we  cannot  consid- 
er our  itrateglc  forces  in  isolation, 
that  our  balanced  triad  of  forces  in- 
sures the  continued  viability  of  our 
strategic  deterrent. 

So  to  the  1,000  warhead  MX  must  be 
added  toiour  existing  foroe  of  900  Min- 
uteman  [II  Mark  12A  warheads,  the 
current  and  projected  air-breathing 
leg  of  the  triad,  the  Tridoit  n  pro- 
gram which  is  now  being  developed, 
and  the  I  efforts  to  ujigrade  the  war- 
flghtbig  du;>acity  of  our  strategic  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications 
systems.  iTaken  together,  these  devel- 
opments {pose  a  comparable  threat  to 
the  Sovlk  ICBM's.  viiich  account  for 
about  70  ipercent  of  Soviet  strategic  ca- 
pability, Ifaced  by  our  ICBM's,  which 
represent  only  22  percent  of  our  stra- 
tegic arsenal. 

Members  of  Congress  are  now  being 
urged  tol  support  the  latest  MX  plan 
because  ^f  its  supposed  contribution  to 
arms  codtrol.  Under  this  view,  the  de- 
ployment of  100  MX  missiles  in  fixed 
silos  will  cause  the  Soviets  to  see  the 
folly  of  I  such  deployments  and  they 
will  negdtlate  away  all  or  a  substantial 
part  of  I  their  638  SS-18  and  SS-19 


ICBlCs.  I  find  this  argument  uncon- 
vincing for  at  least  two  reascms. 

First  of  all,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  can  predict  with  any  confidence 
how  the  Soviets  will  react  to  the  pro- 
posed MX  deployment.  As  the  recent 
Brookings  Institution  study  of  Soviet 
strategic  forces  concluded: 

The  U ASJi.  has  not  attempted  abnpljr  to 
replicate  the  American  atiateglc  posture, 
nor  are  its  strategic  responses  free  from  its 
own  tnulttlans  or  the  influences  of  Its  insti- 
tutional process.  Rather,  such  factors  as  the 
basic  geographical  and  political  situatian  of 
the  nJSJBJi.,  iU  dlsttaetlve  military  tradi- 
tions and  strategic  doctrine,  its  particular 
Institutions  and  technological  base  are  an 
elements  in  the  process  that  shapes  Soviet 
strategic  responses. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  ways  that  the 
Soviets  could  react  to  the  MX  deploy- 
ment besides  the  tradeoff  of  SS-18's 
and  SS-19's.  They  could  react  militari- 
ly by  inereasing  the  alert  rate  of  their 
strategic  forces,  or  adopting  a  launch- 
on-wandng  policy,  or  breaking  out  of 
the  SALT-imposed  restraints  on  ICBM 
deployment.  They  could  respond  po- 
litically by  proposing  arms  control 
agreements  that  would  limit  other 
areas  of  the  strategic  competition,  like 
total  numbers  of  warheads  or  missiles. 
If  these  responses  sound  familiar,  they 
are  among  the  ways  that  we  have  con- 
sidered reacting  to  the  Soviet  deploy- 
meat  of  SS-18's  and  SS-19's  during 
the  1970's. 

While  the  Soviets  might  react  In  the 
way  we  want  them  to,  I  would  not 
assess  the  probability  as  overwhelm- 
ing, certi^nly  not  enough  to  place  a 
multlblUion-doUar  gamble  on  an  oth- 
erwise destabilizing  we^wn  sj^stem. 

Second,  if  the  Soviets  can  be  per- 
suaded in  a  positive  way  to  respond  to 
threats  to  the  survivability  of  their 
fourth-generation  ICBM's,  we  already 
have  abundant  incentives  in  place  or 
underway.  As  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion pointed  out,  the  existing  U.S.  de- 
terrent is  strong  and  credible,  and  the 
strategic  modernization  programs 
planned 'by  the  administration  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress— air-,  ground-,  and 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles.  Improve- 
ments In  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications, the  Trident  missile,  and 
the  Stealth  Ixmiber— give  the  Soviets 
ample  Incentive  to  bargain  in  Geneva. 

To  that.  I  would  add  that  our  exist- 
ing force  of  MInuteman  TO.  missOes 
and  B-52  bombers  already  possess  the 
theoretical  cv>ability  to  destroy  Soviet 
lCBU.'i.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  the 
Trident  n  SLBM  is  deployed,  it  will  be 
the  bomber  leg  of  the  triad  that  con- 
tinues to  afford  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  survlvable  hard-target  war- 
heads. 

The  bottom  line,  in  my  view,  is  that 
the  MX  ceased  long  ago  to  the  pre- 
sented as  a  military  wei^ions  system, 
subject  to  considerations  of  strategic 
doctrine,  deployment,  and  force  pos- 
ture. Rather  it  \a  now  primarily  put 
forth  as  a  political  system,  subject  to 


tests  of  political  muscle,  international 
psychology,  and  symbolic  demonstra- 
tion. 

But  after  all  of  the  rhetoric,  the  MX 
ranalns  a  military  program  and  In  the 
final  analysis  it  must  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  its  value  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. As  we  look  beyond  Soviet  rhetoric 
and  their  expressed  intentions  to  con- 
sider their  military  capabilities  when 
determining  our  own  defense  needs,  so 
It  is  with  them:  We  must  count  oa  the 
Soviets  looking  at  the  military  utility 
of  the  systems  we, deploy,  not  at  our 
expressed  reasons  for  deploying  them. 

Thus  the  MX  will  be  the  marginal 
wevons  system  to  the  Soviets  as  well 
as  to  us.  which  possesses  credibility 
only  If  governed  by  a  first-strike  or 
launch-on-waming  policy.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  message  that  will  convey  If  we 
vote  to  build  the  MX  Is  one  either  of 
foolishness,  or  recklessness. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  In  favor  of  a 
stable,  effective  deterrent  by  voting 
against  the  costly,  destabilidng,  and 
ineffective  MX  missOe. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ooca* 
sionally  we  have  issues  that  excite, 
and  divide  the  American  public.  This 
Is  one.  I  refer  to  a  memo  written  by 
my  legislate  aid  recently  on  what  the 
American  public  is  thinking.  "Recent- 
ly, we  have  received  over  100  lettoa. 
postcards,  and  phone  calls,  oniosing 
the  MX  missfle.  They  do  not  seem  to 
come  ttom.  a  concerted  effort.  A  few  of 
the  writers  are  clergy.  Most  of  these 
are  not  frequent  writers." 

On  the  contrary  side,  "we  have  also 
received  14  letters,  phone  calls,  and 
postourds,  supporting  the  MX.  Elevoi 
of  these  are  postcards  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Defense  Committee." 

That  Is  the  way  it  is  going  out  there. 

I  am  opposed  to  hefty  increases  in 
spending  on  defense  weapons  sys- 
tems—and any  hefty  increases  in 
spending— and  the  MX  is  the  leading 
offender. 

The  White  House  staff  recently 
made  a  profound  statement  on  the 
issue,  in  the  form  of  an  admission 
agidnst  interest.  Mr.  Donald  Regan  of- 
fered to  begin  to  cut  waste  as  an  alter- 
native to  saving  on  big  ticket  weapcm- 
ry.  This  confession  that  there  really  is 
waste  in  the  Pentagon  today  is  re- 
freshing, but  it  only  omflrms  what  all 
of  the  American  people  know. 

But  this  Congress  cannot  make  any 
sordid  deal  to  appropriate  billions  for 
the  sitting  duck  MX  so  that  Mr. 
Regan  wHl  agree  to  cut  waste.  If  we 
know  we're  going  to  cut  the  $200  bil- 
lion Reagan  deficit,  we  now  know  how 
to  do  it. 

By  absolutely  demanding  that  the 
administration  eliminate  the  waste 
they  admit  is  there,  and  then  voting  to 
eliminate  the  MX  which  the  adminis- 
tration admits  Is  tmneeded  since,  they 
argue,  it  will  be  bargained  away. 
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We  are  In  debt  to  Mr.  Regan  for 
showing  us  the  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognteea  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Worlda  [Mr.  Bsmhaii}. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lchmak]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  real  question  before 
Congress  today  is  very  simple:  Should 
we  actually  purchase  and  deploy  the 
MX  mlMUe?  I  think  we  have  to  assume 
that  by  voting  for  this  funding  we  are 
actiially  going  to  build  and  deploy  this 
weapon.  We  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  Geneva,  today,  tomor- 
row, or  next  year  for  that  matter.  We 
do  not  know  how  this  decision  will 
affect  those  negotiations  or  Soviet  in- 
tentions one  way  or  another. 

We  do  have  a  responsibility,  howev- 
er, to  provide  our  country  with  the 
best  possible  defense  based  upon  the 
best  knowledge  available. 

I  think  It  is  instructive  to  recall  Just 
why  the  MX  missile  was  proposed  in 
the  first  place.  In  the  1970's  U.S.  pol- 
icymakers determined  that  our  land- 
based  missile  force  was  vulnerable. 
Why?  It  was  not  because  Minuteman 
missfles  were  not  fimctioning  properly. 
It  was  because  our  land-baaed  ICBM 
force  constituted  an  easy,  fixed  target. 
To  solve  this  "vulnerability"  prob- 
lem for  the  land  leg  of  our  strategic 
triad,  defense  experts  developed  a  new 
mlssfle  known  as  the  MX.  But  we  got 
greedy,  and  instead  of  developing  a 
smaller  missile  which  could  be  mobile, 
and  therefore  less  vulnerable,  we  buOt 
the  biggest  mlssOe  possible  under  the 
terms  of  the  Salt  H  treaty.  The  MX 
weighs  96  tons,  is  71  feet  long  and  \b  92 
inches  In  diameter.  Hiding  and  moving 
this  white  elephant  to  ensure  surviv- 
ability presented  the  Pentagon  with 
quite  a  challmge. 

Since  its  inception,  four  Presidents 
and  countless  defense  experts  have  re- 
viewed over  30  different  basing  sys- 
tems for  the  MX  missile.  Mountain 
tunnels,  railroads,  desert  racetracks, 
big  bird  airplanes,  and  dense  packs 
were  Just  a  few  of  the  finalists  in  the 
contest  to  find  a  suitable  home  for  the 
ICX.  And  in  the  end.  we  came  full 
circle  to  cram  new.  oversized  MX  mis- 
siles into  old  Minutemen  III  silos. 

If  this  system  goes  forward,  we  will 
have  100  vulnerable  MX's  instead  of 
100  vulnerable  Minutemen  ni's.  We 
have  made  the  vulnerability  problem 
worse  instead  of  better  because  each 
l^nr  missile  wiU  have  10  warheads  in- 
stead of  3,  thereby  providing  an  even 
Juicier  target.  The  United  States  is 
placed  in  a  "use  it  or  lose  it"  situation. 
The  extremely  vulnerable  basing 
system  for  MX.  together  with  its  size 
Mwi  aocuraey  has  turned  it  into  a  dan- 
gerous, flnt-strlke  weapon. 

Can  this  $26  billion  white  elephant 
survive?  To  quote  the  former  chari- 
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man  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  John  Tower,  "by 
stuffing  the  MX's  Into  fixed  silos, 
we're  creating  Just  so  many  more  sit- 
ting ducks  for  the  Russians  to  shoot 
at  •  •  •." 

So  far  the  only  thing  the  MX  missile 
has  proven  it  can  survive  is  the  politi- 
cal process.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  viilnerable  weapon.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
leading  this  fight. 

D  1630 
Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicssl. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  MX  has 
become  a  symbol  of  divisiveness  that 
has  resulted  in  a  discouraging  lack  of 
progress  in  either  efforts  to  address 
strategic  force  imbalances  or  arms  con- 
trol. 

WhUe  each  side  gains  phyric  victo- 
ries, this  Nation  spins  its  wheels  and 
the  world  becomes  more  dangerous. 
This  is  why  I  have  sought  to  help 
forge  a  consensus  that  wlU  allow 
progress  on  both  these  issues.  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  the  report  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  can  serve  as  a 
basis  for  that  consensus. 

With  these  facU  in  mind.  I  am  sup- 
porting this  resolution.  I  believe  It  will 
contribute  to  force  stability.  In  a 
world  which,  like  it  or  not,  is  made 
safe  through  deterrence,  I  am  not 
comfortable  with  a  Soviet  monopoly  of 
648  accurate  MIRV'd  heavy  ICBM's. 

I  think  that  deployment  of  some 
MX  can  provide  the  incentive,  the  le- 
verage, to  Induce  the  Soviets  to  move 
away  from  over  reliance  on  these  sys- 
tems both  In  terms  of  force  deploy- 
ments and  arms  control. 

A  member  of  the  other  body,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia,  last 
week,  suggested  that  MX  gives  us  le- 
verage to  move  the  Soviets  out  of  their 
vulnerable  silos  toward  mobile  sjrstems 
which  adds  to  sUbillty  as  we  move 
toward  Midgetman. 

I  also  conclude  that  arms  control 
considerations  argue  for  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Ambassador  Nitae  has  written  to  us 
that  prospects  for  meaningful  reduc- 
tions wiU  be  damaged  if  the  f  imds  are 
not  released. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Geneva 
and  the  message  from  the  entire  nego- 
tiating team  reaffirmed  this  assess- 
ment. 

A  defeat  at  this  point,  only  2  weeks 
after  negotiations  have  resimied, 
would  be  especlaUy  damaging  to  our 
efforts  to  show  a  united  front. 

Beyond  this  resolution  questions 
remain  about  the  long  term.  Surviv- 
ability will  continue  to  be  an  issue.  I 
agree  with  the  assessment  that  you  do 
not  need  each  leg  to  be  independently 
survivable  as  made  by  observers  rang- 
ing from  the  Scowcroft  Commission  to 
my   colleague   from    California,    Mr. 


Dellxtms,     and     affirmed     by     Mr. 

DOWMXT. 

I  frian  recognize  that  In  the  longer 
term,  because  of  uncertainties  facing 
the  other  legs  of  the  triad,  that  we 
should  continue  to  pursue  enhanced 
survivability  through  the  small  missile 
program  and  research  on  alternative 
basing  modes  for  MX. 

I  also  have  concerns  about  force  stze, 
>sp'  dally  in  light  of  the  President's 
p^  ge  not  to  seek  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility. 

With  approval  of  this  resolution  we 
will  have  funded  42  missiles,  a  militari- 
ly significant  force.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  nianber  of  missiles  this  ad- 
ministration originally  proposed  in 
1981  to  deploy  In  existing  silos. 

At  that  point  I  would  suggest  that 
we  have  a  deployment  ceiling  of  be- 
tween 40  and  50  mlssUes.  We  can  keep 
a  warm  production  line  with  test  and 
spare  missiles  being  produced.  We  can 
look  at  the  arms  control  talks.  We  can 
look  at  other  strategic  force  develop- 
ments. We  can  look  at  basing  options 
that  increase  survivability  for  MX  to 
determine  if  we  must  deploy  more.  I 
certainly  believe  with  defense  prior- 
ities and  defense  spending  cuts  that 
that  wUl  be  very,  very  difficult. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  look  at  the  im- 
plications of  defeat  of  this  resolution. 
It  WiU  lead  to  the  accusation  that  this 
House  has  undercut  arms  control  ef- 
forts. It  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
arms  control  opponents  and  hard- 
liners. It  will  inhibit  chances  for  UJS. 
flexibility  of  star  wars,  but  it  will  not 
end  the  MX  question. 

It  will  not  produce  a  corresponding 
Soviet  offer  of  restraint. 

As  they  have  stated  in  the  past,  "We 
are  neither  philanthropists  nor  fools. 
What  else— if  you  are  going  to  kill  MX 
on  your  own— what  else  do  you  have  to 
give  up?" 

My  colleagues,  let  us  not  hand  the 
Soviets  a  windfall.  Let  us  at  least  get 
something  from  the  Soviets  for  the 
$10  billion  we  have  invested  in  the  MX 
program. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  agreement  in 
Geneva  is  po«ible.  We  have  forged  a 
bipartisan  coalition  in  this  Congress, 
shaky  as  it  may  be.  behind  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  recommendations. 

The  President  pledged  a  vigorous 
pursuit  of  arms  control.  And  Max 
Kampelman,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a  ne- 
gotiator who  has  the  ability  to  get  an 
agreement  if  we  Just  give  him  a 
chance. 

The  President  is  developing  the 
Midgetman  missile  system.  And  what 
he  has  asked  us  to  do  is  to  give  him 
support  for  some  HCK  missiles  as  vital 
leverage  not  only  for  arms  control,  but 
leverage  to  get  the  Soviets  out  of  their 
vulnerable  silos  into  mobile  configura- 
tions which  are  more  survivable. 


When  yo^  talk  about  If  their  force  is 
more  vidnferable  than  our  force.  So 
this  will  adU  to  stability. 

I  think  tkis  system  has  both  military 
value  andl  important  arms  control 
value  as  w^ 

Mr.  BEinfETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  miilute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  TorkjMr.  OwBfsl. 

Mr.  OWtSNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
$1.5  billloti  for  the  MX  missUe  we 
must  not  forget  is  in  the  same  budget 
process  wliere  we  are  pnvosing  ttsco 
for  housiiv  for  the  eklwly.  aero  for 
the  Job  corps.  We  are  cutting  aid  to 
students.  We  are  eliminating  the  SmaU 
Business  Anministratloo.  I  have  about 
8  programs  which  have  been  cut  en- 
tirely by  the  President,  eliminated. 
Those  programs  happen  to  all  add  up 
to  about  $1.5  billion. 

How  do  we  go  forward  with  a  credi- 
ble budget;  process  if  we  vote  to  fund 
this  MX  missile?  This  is  a  weapon  that 
everybody  \  admits  is  not  a  militarily 
useful  weapon,  it  is  a  weapon  that  is 
vulnerable^  It  is  a  weapon,  in  other 
words  that  is  worthless  and  useless.  To 
spend  in  this  budget  alone  $1.5  billion 
throws  the  credibility  and  the  logic  of 
the  Congress  into  question. 

It  is  in|)ortant  to  remember  that 
this  is  pArt  of  the  overall  budget- 
making  process  and  that  our  credibil- 
ity and  ow  integrity  is  at  stake  when 
we  vote  on  this  missile.  It  is  worthless 
and  therefore  the  taxpayers'  money 
could  be  better  spend  on  useful  and 
needed  pi  _ 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  mmute  to  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Alabaman^  ShblbtI. 

Mr.  SHELBT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
strength  ^nd  diplomacy  are  inextrica- 
bly linkedj  They  are  one  and  the  same. 
They  are  I  the  ultimate  of  synergistic 
relationdUps:  for  one  can  never  truly 
succeed  wfthout  the  other. 

Today's  I  debate  on  the  MX  missile 
revolves  around  this  relatJcmshlp— a 
relationship  that  can  never  be  broken. 
As  the  leMer  of  the  free  world  we 
have  an  inescapable  regKmsibillty  to 
niatntAin  ihe  globe's  strategic  balance. 
And  only  I  we  can  maintain  it  If  we 
remain  strong  and  united  in  our  com- 
mitment tio  international  security,  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world, 
those  who  rely  on  us  and  those  upon 
whom  we  rely,  will  poasess  the  confi- 
dence and  certitude  to  move  together 
toward  oi|r  shared  goals.  But  if  our 
willingness  and  determination  to 
uphold  our  resptmalbility  should 
waver.  th«  cohesion  of  the  Western  al- 
liance is  ultimately  at  stake. 

Thomasi  Jefferson,  our  Nation's  first 
true  libeml,  never  wavered  from  his 
belief  that  eternal  vigilanoe  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
allies  hav«  been  paying  that  price.  De- 
spite wldttpread  d<Hneatlc  protest  and 
the  subsequent  poUtleal  risks.  West 
Germany]  Great  Brltlan.  Italy,  and 
now  Belgium  have  courageously  gone 


ahead  with  their  own  mlssfle  deploy- 
moits.  And  whUe  the  military  Jiistifi- 
cation  certainly  played  a  role  In  their 
decision,  of  far  greater  importance  was 
our  allies  desire  to  maintjtin  alliance 
unity— a  unity  which  has.  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  peace.  To  retreat 
from  our  own  previous  commitment  to 
the  MX  can  only  imdermine  Western 
unity.  For  how  can  we  ask  our  allies  to 
station  our  missfles  on  their  soU  when 
we  are  reluctant  to  deploy  our  own 
moderlzed  force? 

Modernization  of  our  strategic  forces 
Is  vital  for  a  credible,  flexible  Ameri- 
can strategic  posture.  And  with  the 
arms  talks  resuming  in  Geneva— to- 
gether with  the  unabated  bufldup  of 
land-based  missfles— the  need  for  the 
MX  is  more  critical  than  ever.  Whfle 
Congress  has  debated  the  merits  of 
the  MX— the  Soviets  have  modernized 
their  land-based  mlssfle  five  times. 
The  Soviets  have  deployed  three  new 
types  of  ICBM's-the  SS-17,  SS-18. 
and  SS-19— including  360  SS-19's 
roughly  conuMuvble  in  size  to  the  MX. 
and  308  of  the  much  larger  SS-18. 
Moreover,  within  the  next  2  years,  the 
Soviets  wfll  begin  deploying  two  addi- 
tional missfles.  the  SS-X-24  and  the 
88-X-25.  This  means  five  new  Soviet 
ICBM's  to  one— the  MX— which  of 
oouTse,  is  permitted  under  SALT  n. 

Some  opponents  of  the  BCX  point  to 
the  devdopment  of  the  ICidgetman.  a 
new  small,  single-warhead  ICBM,  as 
the  answer  to  our  strategic  puzzle, 
Tet.  the  Midgetman  cannot  substitute 
for  the  MX.  It  only  complements.  The 
two  systems  offer  divergent  ci^iabfll- 
tles.  The  MX  represents  a  credible  de- 
terrent today.  It  addresses  a  serious 
strategic  imbalance  now.  The  Bfidget- 
man  merely  offers  hope  for  a  better 
system.  Chamberlain  was  offered  hope 
at  Munidti.  Let  us  not  make  the  same 
mistake. 

The  MX  represents  the  response 
that  four  successive  administrations— 
both  Democratic  and  Republican- 
have  believed  necessary  to  of&et  this 
massive  Soviet  bufldup.  Six  Congresses 
hAve  agreed,  mostly  because  they  have 
recognized  the  MX  for  what  it  is— a 
vital  oonuwnent  of  this  Nation's  stra- 
tegic triad.  Our  defense  rests  on  the 
triad— a  triad  that  is  threatened  when 
one  part  becomes  weak.  The  surviv- 
abflity  and  effectiveness  of  the  MX 
must  be  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  elements  of  our  strategic 
triad.  The  three  legs  of  the  triad 
iMHubers,  submarines,  and  land-based 
missfles.  strengthen  deterrence  by 
compUcatIng  Soviet  planning— they 
can't  concentrate  aU  of  their  research 
eggs  in  one  basket.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviets  would  be  forced  to  make 
choices  that  would  reduce  their  effec- 
tive striking  CKpaxAty  against  one  leg 
of  the  triad  in  order  to  attack  another. 
Deterrence  is  thus  served  when  Soviet 
planners  know  that  a  f uUy  successful, 
liinartntTig  first  Strike  is  rendoed  im- 


possible by  the  triad.  Consequently, 
those  who  couch  their  opposition  to 
the  MX  in  the  cloth  of  vulnerabUlty 
are  missing  the  central  point:  The  MX 
is  simply  one  ccmiponent  in  an  overaU 
strategic  syston.  Take  away  that  part 
and  you  weaken  the  whole. 

Yet  even  more  than  acting  as  an  in- 
dispenable  component  of  the  triad- 
the  MX  is  plasring  a  pivotal  part  in  our 
ongoing  arms  control  negotiations. 

The  Soviets  respect  strength  and 
firmness.  By  proceeding  with  our 
cruise  and  Pershing  deployments— and 
by  resisting  Soviet  efforts  to  spUt  the 
Western  alliance— we  have  persuaded 
the  Soviets  that  progress  wlU  not  be 
achieved  in  the  streets  of  Western 
Europe,  but  at  the  negotiating  table  in 
Geneva.  Thanks  to  the  West's  resolve 
our  negotiating  position  is  strong.  The 
Soviets  have  recognized  that  we  have 
the  wfll  to  protect  our  seciulty  in  the 
absoice  of  arms  control  agreements 
and  that  it  is  in  both  our  Interests  to 
mutuaUy  negotiate  away  the  threat. 

Diplomacy  requires  secrecy,  persist- 
ence, strategy  and  most  of  all,  the  per- 
ception of  a  single  unified  position. 
Unanimity  is  not  served  by  a  Congress 
incessanUy  undermining  the  negotiat- 
ing position  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  arms  control  is  not 
advanced  whoa  the  President  spends 
more  time  negotiating  with  Ctmgress 
than  with  the  Soviets. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  end 
my  remaiks  without  bringing  up  veri- 
flcation.  Agreements  that  cannot  be 
verified  can  easily  turn  into  unilateral 
concessions.  Verification  is  intrinsical- 
ly difficult,  the  more  so  as  weapons 
become  more  complex.  Tet  arms  con- 
trol can  provide  security  and  stabiUty 
only  when  parties  to  arms  control 
agreements  respect  the  accords  and 
comply  with  their  terms.  For  when  un- 
certainty begins  to  pervade  the  rela- 
tive trust  associated  with  arms  control, 
the  process  cannot  go  on. 

From  Kransnoyorsky  to  Helinski  to 
the  SS-24  and  SS-25.  the  Soviets  have 
shown  that  they  f  aU  to  view  f  uU  ccmi- 
pliance  as  a  policy  which  serves  their 
security  interests.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  unclear.  For  as  the  Greek  moralist 
Plutarch  once  said:  "He  who  cheats 
with  an  oath  acknowledges  that  he  is 
afraid  of  Us  enemy."  Unilateral  con- 
cessions, however,  wiU  oifly  serve  to  re- 
inforce this  unacceptable  behavior. 

"This  Nation  can  afford  to  be 
strong"  wrote  President  Kennedy.  "It 
cannot  afford  to  be  weak." 

I  truly  believe  that  my  coUeagues 
recognize  this.  They  recognize  that 
imity  at  home  leads  to  success  abroad. 
They  recofl^iize  that  the  real  strength 
of  our  bargaining  position  rests  on  the 
degree  to  which  our  negotiators  are 
supported  by  the  public  and  yes,  the 
Congress.  And  most  of  aU,  my  col- 
leagues recognize  that  arms  control 
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will  never  succeed  without  their  sup- 
port. 

Now  Is  not  the  time  to  cmst  doubt  on 
our  nattonml  resolve.  We  owe  our  nego- 
timton  nothlnc  less  than  national 
unity— unity  which  will  be  shattered 
by  not  approving  the  MX. 

Unlike  the  Soviets,  we  are  blessed 
with  a  natural  advantage— the  advan- 
tage of  maintaining  our  strength  in 
order  to  deter  and  defend  against  ag- 
gression—to  preserve  freedom  and 
peace.  The  United  States  does  not 
start  fights.  We  wlU  never  be  the  ag- 
gressor. We  merely  react  to  the  bell- 
oose  advances  of  our  principal  adver- 
saries—adversaries who  are  now  begin- 
ning to  see  that  we  are  able  and  wlU- 
Ing  to  stand  up  for  what  we  believe  in. 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  have  the 
same  goal— the  eradication  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  only  differ  on  the  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Let  us  then 
come  together  behind  a  solid  negotia^ 
Ing  podtlon  that  offers  the  best  hope 
for  achieving  the  goals  we  all  sedt.  Let 
us  insist  on  Ironclad  certification  pro- 
cedures o(»nmensurate  with  the  task 
of  uncovering  Soviet  treaty  violations. 
Let  us  stop  blaming  ourselves  for 
Soviet  Intransigence,  and  demonstrate 
that  American  concessions  are  to  be 
earned  and  not  unilaterally  given 
away  by  Congress. 
Let  us  vote  for  the  MX. 
Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  my 
years  In  polities  at  the  SUte  level  and 
here  in  this  House  over  the  last  7 
years.  I  cant  recall  a  more  divisive 
issue.  This  weapon  system  that  the 
President  refers  to  as  the  "peacekeep- 
er" and  some  of  my  colleagues  refer  to 
as  the  "the  glassjaw"  has  polarised 
thu  Congress  and  much  of  the  public. 
There  are  those  who  advocate  build- 
ing more  and  more  missOes— not  on 
the  hope  of  using  them  as  a  way  to 
reach  some  treaty  with  the  Soviets  or 
a  reafflmation  of  a  balanced  system  of 
deterence,  but  out  of  a  sense  that  we 
must  have  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Russians. 

Others  believe  that  what  we  do  here 
today  will  have  no  Impact  on  what 
happens  in  Geneva.  The  MX  has 
become  a  symbol;  the  vote  is  east  as 
one  for  Armageddon  or  for  appease- 
ment. 

I  cannot  agree  with  either  view.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  middle  ground,  and 
tttmt  funding  a  limited  number  of  mls- 
sUea  will  enhance  our  negotiators'  po- 
sition in  Geneva  in  reaching  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  my  stand  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  On  both  sides  the  partisans 
have  been  arrayed  to  do  battle.  They 
have  subjected  me  like  many  of  you  to 
strong  political  pressure. 

NevCTtheless.  2  years  ago  I  decided 
that  the  only  way  to  get  this  admlnis- 
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tratlon  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  re- 
alistic arms  control  position  was  to 
make  somethhig  the  President  desper- 
ately wanted  subject  to  his  agreement 
to  negotiate." 

If  you  will  indiilge  a  moment  or  two 
of  reflection.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  fall  of  1082.  Congress  was  present- 
ed with  a  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
thai  we  will  never  forget:  dense  pack. 
This  was  but  one  in  a  aeries  of  basing 
options  that  Congress  was  forced  to 
consider  because  of  the  President's 
1980  «— »«p*«g«  decision  to  reject  a 
mobile  basing  mode.  Congress  wisely 
voted  down  this  plan,  and  in  doing  so 
gave  rise  to  a  Presidential  commission 
that  came  to  be  known  as  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission. 

I  and  a  group  of  moderate  colleagues 
carefully  reviewed  the  findings  of  this 
body  and  concluded  that  there  was 
merit  in  its  proposals.  It  pointed  out 
that  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  a  hair-trig- 
ger world,  that  we  must  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  such  an  even- 
tuality and  that  we  should  link  our 
strategic  weapons  planning  to  arms 
control  policies— in  other  words,  move 
toward  a  more  stable  and  survivable 
deterrence. 

It  also  proposed  a  deployment  of  100 
MX  mlssUes  in  fixed  silos  in  the  near 
term  whUe  we  explored  alternate 
basing  modes,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  warhead  missile,  the 
Mldgetman.  in  a  mobile  basing  mode. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  report 
came  on  the  scene  in  the  spring  of 
liM3— a  time  when  this  administration 
viewed  arms  control  as  irrelevant  at 
best  or  as  a  way  of  weakening  America 
at  worst. 

The  Commission's  rationale  stood  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  recalcitrant  atti- 
tude of  the  administration  on  arms 
controL  Rather  than  seeing  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  as  a  public  relations 
charade,  the  members  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  saw  the  MX  as  a 
tool  to  achieve  meaningful  arms  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets. 

By  going  ahead  with  the  MX.  the 
Commission  said,  the  Soviets  would 
have  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
vulnerability  of  their  own  land-based 
force  and  would  therefore  be  more 
willing  to  reach  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment that  moved  away  from  their 
heavy  reliance  on  large  MIRV'd  land- 
based  systems. 

Those  of  us  who  are  proponents  of 
arms  control  and  who  believe  it  is  es- 
sential to  keep  an  open  dialog  with  the 
Soviet  Union  used  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission report  as  leverage  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

If  it  were  to  get  the  MX,  the  admin- 
istration had  to  prepare  to  legitimate- 
ly negotiate  with  the  Soviets,  and  our 
strategic  arms  policies  had  to  be  linked 
with  arms  control  and  a  movement 
toward  stability. 


As  a  result,  in  the  fall  of  1983.  for 
the  first  time  In  the  Reagan  term,  our 
negotiators  put  forth  a  proposal  that 
laid  all  systems  on  the  bargaining 
table.  This  was  finally  a  realistic  pro- 
posal—one that  the  Soviets  did  not 
reject  out  of  hand  as  they  had  the 
nonstarter  the  administration  had  put 
on  the  table  earlier. 

While  no  agreements  emerged,  we 
stayed  at  the  table  until  the  Soviets 
walked  out  following  the  deployment 
of  the  Pershing  missiles  in  Europe. 
•  Now  we  are  back  again.  I  am  not  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  the  only 
reason  we  are  negotiating  is  because  of 
the  efforts  of  those  of  us  who  bar- 
gained with  the  White  House.  Suffice 
it  to  say.  however,  that  we  are  at  the 
table  and  we  must  give  our  negotiators 
the  ability  to  effect  a  meaningful 
treaty. 

I  believe  it  is  Important  that  we  have 
the  MX  as  leverage  in  Geneva.  Now.  I 
know  that  the  Secretary  of  SUte  said 
that  it  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  I  dis- 
agree. 

Everything  must  be  on  the  table. 
The  President  should  not  tie  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Tower,  Kampleman 
and  Olltman  behind  their  backs.  The 
stakes  are  too  high,  the  risks  too 
great.  SDI  and  everything  else  must  be 
up  for  discussion  and  I  fervently  hope 
that  will  be  the  reality. 

I  want  to  serve  the  President  notice, 
however,  that  mine  is  not  a  vote  for 
some  misguided  attempt  to  gain  nucle- 
ar advantage  over  the  Russians  that  is 
an  illusion.  That  is  a  chimera  that  I 
simply  do  not  subscribe  to. 

What  I  am  voting  for  here  today  is 
to  provide  our  negotiators  with  a  key 
element  of  our  strategic  program  in 
order  to  reach  an  agreement  A  de- 
ployment of  42  missiles  In  the  present- 
ly planned  basing  mode  is  ample.  At 
this  level,  it  would  not  constitute  a 
first-strike  capability,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination in  other  systems.  Rather,  this 
force  would  be  a  way  station  to  the 
eventxial  deployment  of  the  stable, 
mobile,  single  warhead  missile,  cur- 
rently in  its  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

Americans  and  Russians  are  now 
talking:  we  fervently  hope  an  agree- 
ment can  be  reached.  The  people  in 
Sacramento  and  the  people  in  Odessa 
are  watching-  And  hoping. 

Let  lis  do  nothing  today  to  dash 
their  hopes.  Let  us  speak  with  one 
voice  in  Geneva;  let  us  take  the  dlffl- 
ciilt,  unpopular  and  conslstant  i>ath. 
The  American  people  deserve  unity  of 
purpose  and  no  less. 

D  1640 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
California  [Mr.  Hxnmal. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HUllTKK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fromiCalifomla. 

Mr.  McOANDLflSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  stfong  suppcnt  of  the  Peace- 
keeper [IfX]  Program  and  the  pro- 
curement bf  21  missiles  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  importance  of  the 
BAX  Program  to  our  efforts  at  the 
Geneva  tflks  cannot  be  overstated. 
Curtailing!  the  MX  Program  at  this 
time  would  only  serve  to  undermine 
our  bargatolng  position. 

I  have  ciref  ully  considered  all  of  the 
items  in  the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
bipartisan  and  independent  m>ort  on 
modemlmtlon.  deterrence,  and  arms 
controL  The  Commls8i<m  strong^  siq;>- 
ported  mijint*lning  our  strategie  triad 
of  land-baked  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  [ICBM's],  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missUes  [SLBM'sI. 
and  bomber  aircraft. 

The  deterrent  benefit  of  the  triad  is 
threefold.  First,  it  provides  the  United 
States  with  three  components,  each  of 
which  holds  diverse  and  unique  prop- 
erties whl^h  enhance  the  survivability 
of  U.S.  stitftteglc  forces  as  each  ccmipo- 
nmt  is  more  survivable  collectively 
than  any  component  is  singularly. 
Second,  it  preserves  the  U.8.  deterrent 
in  the  event  of  a  technologieal  break- 
through which  would  threaten  one 
component  of  the  triad.  And  third,  it 
conuilicatts  the  calculations  and  sig- 
nificantly reduces  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  a  Soviet  attadc  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  likelihood  of  such 
an  attack,  i 

There  Isi  ample  historical  evidence  to 
show  thati  Soviet  defense  outlays  have 
no  relationship  whatsoever  to  our  own 
defense  bbdget  and  innovations,  such 
as  the  MX.  The  argument  that  the  So- 
viets will  foot  update  their  capabilities 
if  we  do  hot  update  ours,  is  not  ocm- 
slstent  with  history.  The  United 
States  has  not  deployed  a  new  ICBM 
in  13  yearn.  The  Sovist  Union,  on  the 
other  hi^  has  replaced  800  of  their 
old  ICBMp  in  the  past  8  years. 

Some  advocate  that  we  should  forgo 
the  MX  1^  favor  of  pushing  ahead  on 
the  small^  Mldgetman  missile.  While 
the  Mldgetman  will  play  an  Important 
role  in  oiu-  national  security  in  the 
future,  atendoning  the  MX  for  the 
smaller  ICBM  at  this  time  would  leave 
the  U  A  strategic  deterrent  force  with- 
out suffi^ent  hard-target  capability 
for  at  leajit  another  8  years.  The  result 
would  be  Indicative  of  a  lack  of  U.8.  re- 
solve to  address  the  present  Imbalance 
of  United  States  and  Soviet  forces,  and 
would  leab  to  further  deterioration  of 
a  crediblei  deterrent  posture. 

I  bellev0  we  can  reduce  the  number 
of  weapons  ss'stems  by  engaging  in  re- 
alistic an|d  enforceable  anns  control 
tallcs.  However,  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
meanlnghil  agreement  can  be  reaped 
unto  the  Soviets  respect  our  capabili- 
ties, and  1  he  MX  system  Is  a  vital  part 
of  our  del  ense  capabilities. 
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Our  negotiators  in  Geneva  are 
trjrlng  to  deal  with  a  Communist  Gov- 
ernment that  has  no  heart,  scruples, 
or  ethics.  The  Soviet  Government 
makes  its  own  dUzens  wait  in  long 
lines  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  It 
is  a  government  that  shoots  down 
commercial  aircraft,  and  kills  a  U.S. 
serviceman  who  has  not  invaded  its 
territory,  and  then  lets  him  die  a  slow 
sod  agYmizing  death  while  he  cries  for 
help  for  an  hour.  It  is  a  nation  that 
governs  through  fear  and  repression. 
We  must  not  let  our  negotiators  deal 
from  a  position  of  weakness.  The  price 
of  liberty  is.  indeed,  eternal  vigilance. 

Mr.  UGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ^wa. 

Mr.  UGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  talk  about  peace-^ieaoe 
in  a  world  that  is  filled  with  people  of 
many  races,  creeds,  and  political  per- 
suasions. In  this  great  Chamber,  we 
discuss  and  debate  the  issues  of  our 
time  in  a  spirit  of  freedom  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Above  us  on  the  ceiling  is  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States.  The  seal 
also  appears  on  the  l»9e\  pins  we  wear 
so  prou<fly.  If  you  study  that  symbol, 
you'll  notice  several  items  of  particu- 
lar importance.  The  ea^e.  symbol  of 
strength,  is  protected  by  a  shield.  Over 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
stood  for  fairness  and  freedom,  for 
straigth  in  a  world  that's  troubled,  a 
haven  for  those  who  believe  In  self 
dignity  and  the  pursiiit  of  a  better  life. 
As  that  great  eagle  represents  peace 
and  strength  you'll  notice  it  holds  in 
one  claw  an  olive  branch  and  in  the 
other  it  holds  a  quiver  of  arrows,  sym- 
bolidng  that  peace  can  only  be  main- 
tained with  an  adequate  balance  of 
power. 

At  issue  today  is  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  maintain  that  bal- 
ance of  power.  Let's  put  the  debate 
into  focus.  We  are  lieing  asked  to 
either  approve  or  dlsi4>prove  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  Members  of  the  last 
Congress.  As  a  new  Member  of  this 
body,  I  had  no  input,  no  part  in  the 
debate,  no  influence  of  any  kind  into 
what  we  have  before  us  today. 

My  dedslon  will  be  based  on  what 
the  overaU  impact  on  world  peace 
today's  action  will  have.  I  have  no 
choice  in  what  the  cost  wlU  be— that 
has  been  predetermined.  I  have  no 
choice  in  asldng  that  the  funds  be 
spent  for  other  things.  That,  too,  has 
been  predetermined. 

As  possibly  the  only  Member  from 
my  State  supporting  this  effort  for 
peace,  I  wlU  most  surely  be  criticized. 
There  are  those  trying  to  tie  this  vote 
to  the  farm  credit  crisis  by  telling 
people  the  funding  for  this  program 
could  be  better  spent  on  farm  pro- 
grams. The  truth  is,  and  they  know  it, 
this  funding  is  already  earmai^ed  for 
military  spending  and  military  spend- 


ing alone.  Should  the  MX  missile 
funding  be  defeated,  the  funds  wOl  not 
show  up  at  USDA.  They  will  be  spent 
for  military  hardware  or  programs  of 
that  type. 

By  saying  that  the  MX  missile 
should  be  opposed  as  a  protest  to  the 
President's  veto  of  the  emergency 
farm  credit  legislation,  one  would  be 
sajrlng  that  the  only  reason  to  support 
the  MX  missile  would  be  because  the 
President  wanted  it.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth  in  my  view.  I 
am  voting  today  on  my  principles. 
When  Iowa's  farmers  needed  help,  I 
supported  the  emergency  farm  credit 
legislation— against  the  wishes  of  the 
President.  As  I  have  said.  I  work  with 
the  President,  not  for  him.  and  I  wHl 
not  place  our  Nation's  security  on  the 
line  for  political  bargaining-making. 

The  so-caUed  farms,  not  arms  debate 
is  dead.  It  never  could  be  in  the  first 
place  and  only  exists  today  because, 
for  m>parent  political  reasons,  there 
are  those  in  our  midst  who  feel  it  is 
more  inuwrtant  to  prey  on  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  farmers  than  to  tell  the 
truth  and  search  for  real  answ«s. 

I  would  like  to  remind  those  who  cry 
out  in  such  righteous  indlgnatkm  that 
they  drew  the  blu^rint.  Let  us  go 
badi  to  the  wee  hours  o'  September 
25. 1984.  A  fiscal  1985  defense  authori- 
zation bill  was  finally  agreed  uptm 
that  allowed  an  ovnall  defense  budget 
of  8297  billion.  This  was  only  $2  bOlioii 
less  than  the  revised  budget  worked 
out  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  Republican  leaders.  The  House 
and  Senate  passed  it  on  a  voice  vote. 

Five  days  prior,  on  September  20. 
Spraker  O'Nnu,  and  then-Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Baker  had  agreed  that 
Congress  would  authorize  a  total  of 
$297  billion  for  defoise.  In  fact,  the 
Democratlc-contxolled  House  got  its 
way  with  the  purchase  of  840  M-1 
tanks.  120  more  than  the  President 
had  requested. 

My  point  is  this:  The  die  is  cast;  $1.5 
billion  will  be  spent  for  military  pur- 
poses—if not  on  the  MX.  then  on 
scHnething  else. 

With  this  vote,  70  percent  of  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  MX  Program 
will  already  have  been  oHnmltted— in 
budgetary  terms,  I  can  see  no  greater 
waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars  than  to  Ua- 
tanUy  throw  away  every  pomy  that's 
already  been  spent. 

A  reduction  in  arms,  and  hopefully 
someday,  the  total  elimination  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  must  be  our  goaL  We're 
working  toward  that  right  now  in 
Genena.  The  Soviet  Union  outnum- 
bers us  in  missiles,  airplanes,  troops, 
sutnnarines.  and  so-called  advisers 
throughout  the  world.  We  cazmot 
cancel  this  program  and  reward  the 
Soviets  for  simply  coming  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  That  is  a  bad  precedent 
and  does  nothing  to  encourage  their 
continued  participation. 
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Those  who  oppose  the  United  States 
betnc  stronc  often  couch  their  argu- 
ment In  a  cloak  of  "we  care."  They 
say,  "We  want  your  every  need  looked 
after  instead  of  throwing  money  away 
on  defense."  They  say.  "The  Soviet 
Union  wouldn't  be  doing  the  things 
they^  doing  today  if  it  weren't  for 
the  United  SUtes  aggravating  the  sit- 
uation." For  these  people.  I  can  only 
have  the  greatest  pity.  Though  weU- 
intentioned.  their  misguided  efforts 
are  leading  us  closer  and  closer  to  a 
Soviet  solution,  not  a  UJS.  solution. 
And  that  solution  is  world  peace,  with- 
out freedom  and  through  world  domi- 
nation—the same  kind  of  peace  that 
someone  in  Jail  enjoys.  I'm  not  being 
an  alarmist  on  this— I'm  simply  going 
by  the  statements  made  by  Soviet 
leaders. 

Peace  without  freedom  is  not  the 
future  I  want  for  my  children.  We 
must  have  peace  with  freedom.  The 
only  way  we  will  ever  achieve  that  is 
through  the  United  States  being 
strong  enough  to  defense  the  freedoms 
we  all  enjoy. 

I  have  a  ntmiber  of  reservations 
about  the  MX  Program.  There  are 
cost  overruns  that  are  unacceptable. 
There  Is  some  question  about  its  reli- 
ability. I  would  rather  see  the  fimding 
go  into  the  purchase  of  more  conven- 
tiimal  weapons  and  a  buildup  of  man- 
power. But  not  only  is  that  option  un- 
available, but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  forest  for  the  trees.  Simply  put. 
our  only  choice  is  to  go  with  the  only 
game  in  town. 

We  must  make  it  absolutely  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will  not  be 
an  aggressor  as  they  are.  but  by  the 
same  token,  we  will  not  be  pushed 
around  or  Intimidated.  There  is  room 
in  the  world  for  all  of  us.  We  must 
woi^  together  for  peace  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  nuclear  threat. 

The  MX  has  been  labeled  the 
"Peacekeeper."  In  our  country's  early 
history  as  the  West  was  being  settled, 
we  went  through  a  similar  situation. 
In  the  bustling  settlements  and  towns 
that  qnrang  up  from  the  prairie  floor, 
decent  law-abiding  people  were  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  dnmks.  row- 
dies and  bullies  who  chose  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  Finally,  the 
shoi^eepers,  ranchers  and  farmers 
won  out  with  the  aid  of  the  "peace- 
maker." This  "peacemaker"  was  a  .45 
pistol  in  the  hands  of  a  cool,  fair- 
minded,  level-headed  lawman.  The 
lawman's  preference  was  to  never  use 
the  gim.  Eventually,  that  idea  caught 
on.  Ask  any  Capitol  HiU  policeman 
you  see  evenrday  how  many  times 
they've  actually  fired  their  weapons  in 
the  line  of  duty— the  answer  is  few,  if 
any.  Yet  every  day,  they  carry  that 
weapon  as  a  sign  of  the  peace  and 
safety  we  all  desire.  It's  worn  as  a  de- 
terrent to  those  who  would  take  away, 
by  force,  the  peace  and  seairity  we 
have  come  to  value. 


We  must  assure  the  Soviet  Union 
that  a  first  strike  on  their  part  would 
not  be  successful— this  is  deterrence.  Is 
not  world  peace  equally  worth  protect- 
ing? 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
issues  preying  on  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  are  the  massive  defi- 
cits plaguing  our  economy,  and  the 
needs  of  our  national  defense. 

It  is  essential  that  this  Congress  act 
to  provide  a  strong  defense,  a  defense 
capable  of  deterring  Soviet  aggression 
in  areas  vital  to  U.S.  security,  and 
more  importantly  capable  of  protect- 
ing our  Nation  and.  in  the  event  of 
war,  winning. 

However,  with  $200  billion  deficits  in 
the  administration's  projections  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  it  is  also  essen- 
tial that  we  ensure  that  we  are  provid- 
ing a  strong  defense  without  wasting 
our  resources. 

Throughout  my  career  in  this  body. 
I  have  ctHitinuaUy  supported  defense 
requests  that  truly  increased  our  na- 
tional security:  Increased  funding  for 
our  conventional  forces,  which  will  be 
called  upon  to  prevent  Soviet  incur- 
sions into  areas  vital  to  our  security: 
increased  funding  for  air-  and  sea- 
launched  missiles,  which  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  highly  accurate  but  dif- 
ficult for  the  Soviets  to  locate:  and 
other  weapons  designed  for  situations 
expected  in  modem  warfare. 

The  MX  missUe  does  not  increase 
our  security.  The  President  has  stated 
that  MX  is  necessary  for  agreement  at 
the  arms  talks  in  Geneva.  However, 
the  Soviets  came  back  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  after  Congress  had  delayed 
funding  for  the  MX.  and  they  have 
never  shown  much  interest  in  dlsctiss- 
ing  MX  at  previous  talks.  They  would 
greatly  prefer  to  discuss  items  such  as 
the  Trident  and  B-1,  which  they  con- 
sider true  threats  to  their  own  securi- 
ty. 

Almost  all  of  the  Nation's  defense 
experts  have  agreed  that  the  Minute- 
man  missiles  are  extremely  vulnerable 
to  attack.  However,  following  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission, this  administration  is  recom- 
mending placing  the  MX  in  those 
same  Minuteman  silos  which  they 
insist  are  vulnerable.  Their  rationale  is 
that  by  hardening  the  silos  the  mis- 
siles will  no  longer  be  vulnerable.  A 
Soviet  missile  that  can  destroy  a  city, 
however,  would  be  expected  to  destroy 
a  missile  silo  regardless  of  what  steps 
were  taken  to  harden  the  silo.  And 
missiles  destroyed  whUe  sitting  in  the 
silos  are  of  no  deterrent  value  to  the 
United  Stotes. 

It  is  important  that  the  United 
States  use  the  money  and  resources 
available  to  it  to  provide  for  the  best 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  our  Inter- 
ests. That  requires  that  we  evaluate 
our  needs,  what  systems  contribute  to 
our  defense,  and  how  we  will  react  to 
events  that  may  arise. 


The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  possess  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy the  world,  to  end  life  as  we  know 
it.  This  capability  has  fortunately 
made  each  reluctant  to  engage  the 
other  in  serious  conflict.  Hopefully, 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  How- 
ever, If  it  is  necessary  to  use  our  nucle- 
ar arsenal  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  be 
able  to  rely  on  an  arsenal  that  will  be 
effective.  Again,  missiles  which  cannot 
get  out  of  their  sUos.  regardless  of  how 
accurate  they  may  be  are  of  no  use  to 
our  defense. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  make  very  real  and  difficult 
choices  on  where  to  spend  and  where 
not  to  spend  Federal  money,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  a  weapons  system 
that  could  cost  over  $40  billion,  not 
counting  ever-present  cost  overruns. 
That  is  $40  billion  for  a  system  ot 
highly  questionable  value.  Not  only  is 
the  BCX  an  expensive  weapons  system, 
it  is  also  a  flawed  weapons  system. 

This  administration  has  never  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  defense  plan 
to  Congress.  They  have  never  fully  de- 
fine<J  what  the  needs  and  piupose  are 
of  not  only  MX.  but  of  many  of  the 
other  systems  they  have  asked  us  to 
allocated  billions  of  dollars  on. 

I  will  oppose  the  MX  because  it  will 
not  strengthen  our  strategic  readiness 
nor  enhance  our  national  security.  It 
is  nothing  but  another  means  of  wast- 
ing precious  Federal  resources  on  a 
vulnerable  and  ill-conceived  desire  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.* 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  is  approaching  for  us  to  vote  on 
whether  to  release  funds  for  the  MX 
minile,  and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
excuse  of  the  talks  in  Geneva  are 
being  used  to  hide  the  weaknesses  Qf 
the  MX  missile  program  and  prevent 
serious  debate  on  its  role  in  U.S  de- 
fense. 

Frankly,  I  cant  understand  the 
President's  logic.  Today  we  are  told  by 
the  administration  and  others  that  a 
vote  to  halt  production  of  this  ex- 
travagant missile  system  will  be  a  vote 
against  the  arms  control  negotiations 
in  Geneva.  I  suspect  that  the  reverse  is 
more  likely  to  be  closer  to  the  truth. 

What  is  on  the  line  today  is  the 
President's  prestige:  Will  he  be  able  to 
convince  Congress  to  support  his  de- 
fense policy  that  has  been  based  on 
little  other  strategy  than  building 
every  weapon  possible  irregardless  of 
cost,  utility,  or  long-term  strategic  im- 
plications. Now  before  today's  vote. 
Chief  Arms  Control  Negotiator  Max 
Kampelman  has  been  specially  flown 
in  to  persuade  us  that  the  MX  will 
keep  the  Soviets  at  the  bargaining 
table.  Based  on  past  history.  I  would 
say  that  the  fate  of  the  MX  is  irrele- 
vant to  Soviet  arms  negotiating  strate- 
gy, and  if  the  President  would  devote 
half  as  much  energy  toward  negotia- 
tion as  he  and  his  Cabinet  do  toward 
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protecting  jweapons,  Mr.  Kampelman 
would  havd  far  more  important  things 
to  do. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  MX  Is 
essential  tQ  the  negoUatlfnis  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  But  for  this  bargaining 
chip  to  be  effective,  two  things  must 
be  true.  The  first  must  be  that  we  are 
genuinely  ^trilling  to  bargain  it  away. 
The  second  must  be  that  the  Soviets 
consider  it  worth  bargaining  for.  In 
the  case  o|  the  MX.  neither  of  these 
conditions  k  true. 

Who  realy  believes  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  thie  MX  is  any  more  negotia- 
ble than  the  so-called  bargaining  chips 
of  the  past— the  multiple  warhead 
[BdlRV]  atid  cruise  missiles— or  any 
more  negoljiable  than  the  newest  chip, 
the  stars  wars  defense  plan.  In  previ- 
ous years,  the  administration  made  it 
clear  that  basing  the  MX  was  abso- 
lutely esse<itial  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. Now.  When  the  votes  in  Congress 
are  close  and  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  n"^fc<"g  B  final  decision  on  whether 
to  deploy  the  missile,  it  becomes  a 
chip  in  the  negotiations.  We  are  told 
that  without  this  missile  in  our  arse- 
nal, the  Russians  won't  take  our  nego* 
tiators  s^6usly. 

We  alreajdy  have  21  missUes  in  pro- 
duction td  make  the  Russians  "re- 
spect" us  and  the  capacity  to  boost 
productioni  at  any  tbne.  In  a  few 
months,  ^  will  begin  debating  the 
President's  request  for  48  more  MX 
missiles.  Holding  off  on  MX  fimding 
today  will  not  kill  the  wewon  or 
lessen  the  impact  its  partial  deploy- 
ment may  already  have.  The  real  ques- 
tion today  is  what  is  that  impact? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
have  ever!  been  influenced  by  the 
threat  of  BfX  missile  deployment? 

Arms  control  negotiations  have  been 
on  and  off  over  recent  years  without 
any  clear  dorrelation  with  congression- 
al action  op  the  MX  or  change  in  mis- 
sile produ^on  status.  When  we  first 
voted  to  ptvduce  the  missiles,  the  So- 
viets continued  negotiating.  Later  the 
talks  broke  off  and  after  we  voted  to 
suspend  Miz  missile  funding,  the  Sovi- 
ets returned  to  negotiations. 

Why  does  the  Soviet  arms  control 
stance  aieta.  independent  of  the  MX 
missile?  Because  the  MX  is  no  better 
defended  than  the  ICInuteman  missiles 
it  replaces  and  it  offers  no  different 
threat  thah  was  already  posed. 

How  does  the  MX  mlssUe  improve 
our  Nation's  defense  capabilitleB?  The 
answer  hiu  been  clear  for  years.  It 
doesn't.  'Thirty-four  basing  (Vtions 
were  explored  in  an  effort  to  close  a 
mythical  window  of  vulnerability,  said 
to  be  opc^i  because  of  the  perceived 
vulnerability  of  our  ground-based 
ICBM's  t&  Soviet  atta^.  How  have  we 
closed  that  window?  By  basing  the  MX 
in  the  sai*e  viilnerable  silos  that  had 
been  used  to  house  the  Minuteman. 

In  the  hame  of  security  enhance- 
ment, we  have  built  a  mA)or  weapon  of 


terrible  destructive  power  at  incredible 
cost  that  cannot  survive  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  Therefore,  for  it  to  be  an  effec- 
tive part  of  our  strategic  arsenal,  the 
MX  must  either  be  laimched  on  warn- 
ing, or  worse,  as  an  offensive  strike. 
The  total  cost  for  this  "enhanced"  se- 
curity system  is  estimated  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $26  billion.  I  have  to  wonder 
where  the  Grace  Commission  has  been 
when  we  could  really  have  use  then. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be 
swayed  by  the  latest  excuses  for  de- 
ployment of  this  extravagant,  destabi- 
Uidng  missile.  It  is  Just  another  expen- 
sive step  in  the  arms  race  that  adds 
little  to  our  security  and  makes  no 
conljibution  to  the  success  of  the  arms 
talks  in  Geneva.  Let's  do  the  smart 
thing.  Let's  save  some  money  that 
could  be  far  better  spent  In  himdreds 
of  other  ways.  Let's  stop  funding  for 
the  MX  missUe.* 

•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  annoimce  my  support  for 
release  of  last  year's  appropriations 
for  21  BCX  missiles  and  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss my  views  on  the  future  of  the 
MX. 

My  support  for  release  of  this  year's 
funding  is  somewhat  reluctant.  The 
MX.  as  I  have  pointed  out  before  on 
these  votes,  is  a  missile  that  virtually 
no  one  thinks  is  perfect.  The  problems 
with  the  missUe  are  obvious:  Its  rela- 
tive immobility  makes  it  vulnerable  to 
enemy  attack,  and  its  MIRVd  war- 
head makes  it  more  expendve  to 
"lose"  in  a  nuclear  exchange.  As  the 
only  way  to  avoid  losing  a  vulnerable 
missUe  Is  to  fire  it,  the  MX  becomes 
inherently  destabilizing. 

We  are.  however,  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem: The  Soviet  Union  has  an  unques- 
tionable advantage  in  land-based 
ICBM's.  In  the  face  of  this  disparity, 
the  United  States  has  three  options: 
First,  permanently  yield  superiority  in 
land-based  missiles  to  the  Soviets,  ef- 
fectively Junking  the  strategic  triad  on 
which  we  have  relied  over  the  past 
three  decades;  second,  restore  the  bal- 
ance through  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets:  or  third,  re- 
store balance  by  building  a  new  land- 
based  missUe. 

I  reject  the  first  option— permanent- 
ly yielding  superiority  to  the  Soviets— 
and  I  imagine  the  vast  majority  of  my 
coUeagues  reject  it  as  weU. 

The  remaining  two  options  are  the 
context  in  which  consideration  of  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  MX  must  be 
considered.  I  would  much  prefer  the 
arms  control  approach,  and  I  hope 
that  the  new  talks  in  Geneva  wiU  yield 
results.  I  simply  do  not  understand 
how  a  vote  today  against  release  of 
funds  iM^propriated  last  year  could 
possibly  Improve  our  prospects  for  an 
arms  accord  with  the  Soviets.  We  can 
talk  it  to  death,  but  the  bottom  line  is 
that  we  would  be  giving  the  Soviets 
scnnethlng  for  nothing.  That  is  the 


reason  I  am  casting  my  vote  in  favor 
of  the  release  of  funds. 

This  argument,  however,  is  mitigat- 
ed by  other  factors  when  the  question 
becomes  one  of  fimding  f <m'  additional 
missUes  in  fiscal  year  1986.  At  this 
point,  I  see  little  Justification  for  v^ 
proving  the  President's  request  for  48 
additional  missUes.  As  I  mentioned 
earUer,  the  MX  is  an  inherently  desta- 
bilizing weapon,  but  only  if  it  is  de- 
ployed in  sufficiently  large  numbers. 
The  f  imds  we  are  releasing  today  are 
for  21  missUes  in  addition  to  the  21 
previously  approved.  This  vote,  in 
other  words,  is  for  deployment  of  the 
42d  mlsstte.  That  is  a  comfortable 
number  It  alleviates  some  of  the  dis- 
parity in  land-baaed  missUes  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  yet  it  does  not  pose  a  destabi- 
lizing first  strike  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  we  are  reduced— through  faUure 
of  the  Geneva  talks— to  the  third 
option  of  restoring  the  balance  in 
land-based  missiles  by  deploying  addi- 
tional American  missUes,  let  us  accel- 
erate develoiHuent  of  the  more  stable 
single-warhead  Mldgetman  missUe. 

I  have  written  to  the  President 
today  to  let  him  know  of  my  doubts 
about  future  funding  of  the  MX. 
Giving  the  administration  every  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.  I  have  asked  him  to 
schedule  several  meetings  between 
mjrself  and  appropriate  members  of 
his  administration.  It  is  possible  that 
future  events  wiU  alter  my  views,  and  I 
intend  to  be  kept  apprised  of  any  rele- 
vant developments.* 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  ojoMsitlon  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  181.  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  funds  to  procure  an  additional 
21  MX  missUes. 

I  have  alwajrs  advocated  a  strmig 
and  effective  defense :  system  for  our 
Nation.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
MX  missUe  wiU  not  contribute  to 
achievement  of  that  objective.  In  fact. 
I  fear  it  wiU  hamper  or  even  endanger 
our  hopes  for  peace  and  our  efforts  for 
armscontroL 

Our  triad  sj'stem  of  air.  sea.  and  land 
defense  is  imdergoing  vast  moderniza- 
tion. Our  sulnnarine  force  is  being  up- 
graded, and  with  it  we  have  true  retali- 
atory ci^Mibility  under  the  seas.  The 
air  component  of  the  triad  system  is 
being  upgraded  with  the  B-IB  and 
Stealth  bombers.  But  the  MX  missile, 
proposed  as  a  replaconent  for  our 
Minuteman  ICBM  land  force,  is  a  dis- 
astrous mistake.  We  postponed  its  pro- 
dticUon  for  years  because,  after  study- 
ing 36  basing  systems  for  it.  we  could 
not  find  an  acceptable  one.  Finally, 
this  administration  decided  to  deploy 
the  MX  in  hardened  Minuteman  sUos 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  development 
of  a  mobUe  Mldgetman  replaconent. 

This  proposal  is  fraught  with 
danger.  Into  these  fixed  sites  we  would 
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be  pUdnc  miwUes  more  vulnersble 
tbmn  the  rr¥**n^  Mlnutemen  and  cre- 
ating a  far  more  entititaic  target  for 
atta^  Such  deployment  of  MX  mla- 
sUea  would  ghre  the  United  States  the 
capahaity  of  a  f Irrt  strike  and  add  to 
Soviet  uncertainty  and  fear,  thus  In- 
creaslnc  the  dangers  of  accidental  nu- 
clear war. 

The  overwhelming  reasons  against 
deployment  of  the  MX  mlasUe  as  a 
useful  weapon  have  led  the  adminis- 
tration to  Its  present  position— that  It 
is  erudal  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  the 
Geneva  arms  control  negotiations. 

I  cannot  agree  that  this  is  Justifica- 
tion for  procurement  of  addltkmal  MX 
mlssfles.  The  Soviet  Union  broke  off 
arms  control  talks  In  1983  after  funds 
were  approved  for  the  first  31  MX  mis- 
siles. They  have  returned  to  negotiate 
before  any  additional  MX  mlssUes  are 
approved.  It  has  already  shown  Its  in- 
terest is  In  nwiittng  deployment  of 
cruise  missiles  and  halting  implemen- 
tation of  the  President's  star  wars 
plan. 

In  personal  meetings  with  Members 
of  Congress,  and  In  his  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  President  has 
never  specifically  stated  that  the  MX 
mlnile  is  a  bargaining  chip  at  the 
Geneva  talks.  He  speaks  of  demon- 
strating a  "lacA  of  resolve,  and  a  dlvi- 
slveness."  but  never  the  actual  inten- 
tion to  use  the  MX  missOe  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  To  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears clear  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion is  using  the  threat  of  a  break- 
down in  arms  control  negotiations  to 
win  votes  for  approval  of  additional 
MX  missiles. 

The  position  is  very  cogently  stated 
by  former  CIA  director  William  E. 
Colby,  who  wrote  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

Indeed,  expertenoe  In  these  nesotiatlona 
has  cstabttriMd  s  ilmple  rule:  A  weapon  to 
valuable  •■  a  necotUUns  chip  while  It  to  on 
the  drawlnt  boards,  but  onoe  It  to  deployed. 
It  cannot  be  traded  away.  Thus  U  the  sd- 
•nh^'T*'-**^  wishes  to  use  the  MX  as  a  bar- 
gmlntng  chip,  It  to  in  our  Interest  to  keep  It 
H  a  prospeetlve  weapon,  not  an  acutal  one. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  we 
must  deal  with  a  massive  budget  defi- 
cit we  cannot  afford  to  undertake  a 
$40  billion  project  tot  the  ineffective, 
vulnerable,  and  dangerous  BCX  mlssfle. 
We  have  pressing  d(»nestic  needs  for 
our  Federal  funds  and  our  national  se- 
curity is  certainly  not  served  by  adding 
$40  billion  ot  our  deficit  for  siich  a 
weapons  system.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
thto  resolution.9 

•  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  Just  omcluded  a  telephone  call 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Ronald  Reagan  personally 
asktaig  me  to  reconsider  my  opposition 
to  the  MX  missOe.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  say  "No"  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  but  I  had  to  explain  to  the 
President  that  I  had  campaigned  in 
opposition  to  the  MX  and  was  elected 
and  my  mall  has  been  running  95  per- 


cent In  opposition  and  that  to  change 
now  would  be  too  much  of  a  credltabO- 
Itygap. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  aU 
kinds  of  argiunents  both  pro  and  con 
on  this  subject  so  I  will  not  repeat 
them  here  today,  however.  I  would 
like  to  commend  an  article  by  my 
friend  James  J.  Kllpatrick.  a  defense- 
minded  conservative  on  this  important 
subject  This  article  appeared  yester- 
day in  the  Baltimore  Sim.  I  commend 
the  reading  of  this  article  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  distingtilshed  body  who 
may  not  have  decided  on  how  they 
intend  to  vote.  I  hope  we  can  save 
these  billions  for  a  weapon  we  do  not 
need  and  get  on  with  the  Job  of  help- 
ing   the    farmer,    the    unemployed 
woAer.  the  small  businessman  and 
other  hurting  segments  of  our  society. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mar.  35. 1985] 
Tbb  Foixt  or  >CZ— Tbb  Nbd  por 
CoavsanoiiAL  Witfoas 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrtdi) 
WASHUiutow.— The  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea  will  be  votinc  thto  week  whether  pro- 
duction of  the  MX  Intercontinental  nuclear 
missile  should  be  continued.  Last  Tueeday 
the  Senate  said  yes.  The  House  should  say 
no. 

Three  reasons  alone.  In  my  view,  add  up  to 
a  rwwipoiHwy  casc  sfalnst  continued  Invest- 
ment In  the  MX.  The  first  has  to  do  with  re- 
taliatory capacity,  the  aeoond  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  MX  Itaelf ,  the  third  with  alter- 
natives to  pourtns  more  money  Into  nuclear 
arms.  A  fourth  argument,  more  persuasive 
than  aU  the  rest,  to  that  the  likelihood  of  a 
nuclear  war  has  become  so  remote  that  its 
poMflriHty  no  longer  ahould  dominate  de- 
fense planning. 

The  threshold  question  that  has  to  be  met 
In  any  dtocuaslon  of  new  itrateglc  weapooa 
may  be  rimply  put:  Does  the  United  States 
now  possess  a  sufficient  retaliatory  capacity 
to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  launching  an 
attack?  If  the  answer  to  no.  then  perhaps  a 
case  could  reluctantly  be  made  for  continu- 
ing the  hemorrhage  of  public  funds  In  thto 
area.  If  the  answer  to  yes,  as  many  Informed 
observers  believe,  then  the  MX  cannot  be 
Justified. 

The  truth  to  that  the  United  SUtes  now 
possesses  a  nuclear  arsenal  suffldent  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  altogether— Its  cities. 
Its  refineries.  lU  transportation  system.  Its 
power  generating  plants.  lU  military  bases. 
Our  Minuteman  missiles  may  be  vulnerable 
and  our  bombers  may  be  aging,  but  given 
the  will  to  retaliate— and  few  would  doubt 
that  Ronald  Reagan  posseeses  that  will— the 
United  States  stfll  retains  the  capability  of 
wie^lng  awesome  destruction  upon  an 
enemy.  At  some  point  enough  to  enough.  We 
have  reached  that  point. 

What  to  to  be  done  with  the  31  MX  mis- 
siles voted  by  the  Senate?  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  be  that  we  will  "superharden"  the 
existing  Mlnutemen  sQos  and  house  the  new 
supermtoslles  there.  But  expert  opinion  to 
sorely  divided  on  the  feaalbfllty  of  thto  ap- 
proach. Unlike  a  submarine  or  a  bomber,  a 
silo  stays  put;  its  location  can  be  targeted  to 
the  last  millimeter.  Before  the  folly  of  the 
MX  to  compounded  by  the  folly  of  silo  de- 
ployment, surely  renewed  thought  should 
be  given  to  some  form  of  mobility. 

The  argument  that  carried  the  Senate, 
convincingly  put  forth  by  Mr.  Reagan,  was 


that  to  abandon  the  MX  would  cut  the  legs 
from  under  the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva. 
A  "no"  vote  would  send  the  wrong  signaL 
The  MX  must  be  preserved  ss  a  bargaining 
chip.  But  if  we  mean  to  wage  a  nuclear  war 
with  the  Soviets,  snd  the  MX  to  essential  to 
survival,  then  the  MX  becomes  non-negotia- 
ble. Talk  of  a  "chip"  disslpat.es  the  serious- 

of  our  supposed  determination. 

No  one  knows— no  one  can  know— what 
the  MX  missOe  system  ultimately  may  cost. 
Congressional  testimony  estimates  the  price 
of  each  mtosUe  at  $74  mllUon:  the  superhar- 
denlng  could  range  from  $100  million  to 
$180  million  per  sUo.  We  are  talking  of 
squandering  billions  and  billlmis  of  dollars, 
merely  to  achieve  some  temporary  enhance- 
ment of  a  destructive  capacity  that  to  more 
than  sufficient  already. 

Representative  Charles  Bennett  (D.  Fla.) 
reooiUy  remarked  upon  the  alternative  to 
continued  nuclear  production.  If  the  $18  bil- 
lion that  has  been  allocated  to  the  MX  since 
1974  had  been  channeled  to  conventional 
arms  Instf^,  our  armed  forces  could  have 
acquired  840  M-1  battle  tanks,  718  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles.  144  Apache  attack  heU- 
copters.  180  P-18  fighter  bombers  and  48  F- 
15  fighter  Jets.  Surely  It  makes  more  sense 
to  prepare  for  wars  that  likely  will  be 
fought  than  to  prepare  for  an  improbable 
cataclysmic  conflict 

My  own  serene  conviction,  for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  to  that  no  nuclear  war  will 
ever  be  waged.  Thto  conviction  rests  upon 
the  observaUon  that  Soviet  leaders,  what- 
ever their  flaws,  are  not  raving  lunatics. 
They  love  their  homeland  as  we  love  ours, 
and  in  a  showdown  they  will  not  risk  its  de- 
struction. The  time  to  stop  thto  nuclear 
arms  race  to  now.W 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
question  on  MX  is  a  vexing  question 
which  Congress  cannot  seem  to  setUe. 
The  vote  today  Is  Just  a  rerun  of  the 
decision  Congress  made  last  year. 

Ita  a  good  Idea  to  review  all  Govern- 
ment programs,  defense  included,  reg- 
ularly. Here,  however,  there  are  no 
new  arguments  against  our  1984  deci- 
sion, and  there  is  a  very  important 
new  argument  in  favor  of  It. 

I  opposed  rebuilding  all  elements  In 
the  triad  at  once.  That  was  an  unnec- 
essarily expensive  decision  which  I 
could  not  Justify.  I  am  no  fan.  under 
any  circumstances,  of  the  new  manned 
bomber.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 
theBCX. 

But  as  a  part  of  the  compromise 
which  grew  out  of  the  Scowcrof  t  Com- 
mission report,  a  compromise  which 
included  Mldgetman  development  and 
more  oi)en  negotiating  polstion  by  the 
administration.  I  agreed,  with  a  major- 
ity of  this  House,  to  go  forward  with  a 
limited  number  of  21  missiles.  That's 
what  we  are  voting  on  now— Just  those 
21  missiles. 

In  the  absence  of  new  data  or  chang- 
ing conditions.  I  believe  Congress 
should  stick  to  its  original  decision. 

But,  even  more  importantly,  a  newly 
reelected  President  is  negotiating  on 
every  phase  of  nuclear  armaments 
with  our  adversary,  the  UJ3J3JI.  He 
and  his  negotiators,  believe  that  we 
should  not  unilaterally  give  up  these 
21  missiles. 


Monk  n  1985 

I  give  thej  arms  talks  the  very  highest  pri- 
ority. I  wuit  them  to  succeed.  I  want  to  give 
otu-  President,  and  our  negoUaton.  every  in- 
centive to  shcoeed.  and  no  passible  excuse  to 
fall.  Therefore  my  affirmative  note  to  an 
easier  one  that  the  1984  dedskm  It  oon- 
firms.0 

•  Mr.  cOyNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  dhance  to  halt  a  wei^xnis 
system  which  adds  bilUoiu  to  the  defi- 
cit while  It  detracts  from  our  security. 

This  is  idlfflcult  to  accomplish,  but 
that  is  exlMstly  what  we  accomplish  If 
we  authoMze  $1.5  billion  for  21  MX 
missiles. 

Approval  of  the  MX  puts  us  closer  to 
the  admliilstration's  goal  of  a  $25  bU- 
llon,  100  MX  Production  Program  over 
the  next  decade. 

That  adds  to  the  budget  deficit. 

A  go-«h^  for  an  MX  with  a  vulner- 
able basing  mode  Increases  the  chance 
that  It  wUl  be  used  as  a  first-strike 
weapon. 

That  d^tusts  from  our  security. 

The  ya^  makes  no  military  sense. 
Let  us  ImMlne  for  a  moment  that  we 
are  Sovla  military  strategists.  From 
our  viewpoint,  we  would  hope  that  the 
United  States  commits  billions  to  a 
we^xm  which,  unlike  most  of  Its  exist- 
ing arsenitl,  is  stationary.  Better  yet, 
we  would  [hope  that  the  United  States 
houses  the  missile  In  sUoa  which  are 
readily  Id^tlf  led  and  easily  destroyed. 

The  MX  is  a  missile  made  to  Jiist 
such  an  drder.  According  to  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates,  be- 
tween IK)  I  and  99  percent  of  the  mis- 
siles could  be  destroyed  by  a  Soviet 
first-strike  attack  by  the  time  the  mis- 
sile is  deployed. 

Former  j  Senator  John  Tower,  a  con- 
servative I  Republican  who  chaired 
unto  reccDUy  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conublttee.  made  an  astute  obser- 
vation about  this  type  of  vulnerability 
in  a  "UJ3.  News  and  World  Report" 
interview  In  November  1981.  He  said: 

By  stuftng  the  MX's  Into  fixed  sUos. 
we're  creating  just  so  many  sitting  ducks  for 
the  RussistoB  to  shoot  at .  .  .  True,  the  MX 
missile  Itself  will  be  more  powerful,  more  ac- 
curate—and well  need  that  type  of  weapon. 
But  It's  of  little  use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets 
are  convinced  It  can  survive  an  attack.  With- 
out that.  4ie  Russians  have  no  InoenUve  to 
•tart  seriois  arms  talks. 

The  MX  makes  no  political  sense. 
One  of  the  more  unfounded  notions  I 
have  heard  in  recent  weeks  suggests 
that  the  MX  must  be  retained  as  a 
bargaining  chip  for  arms  control  nego- 
tiators iUi  Geneva. 

If  we  zieed  a  bargaining  chip,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  both  the  United 
States  aid  the  Soviet  Union  already 
have  plexity  with  which  to  bargain,  the 
MX  is  ndt  a  good  vehicle.  As  we  know, 
the  Sovldts  will  soon  be  $ble  to  destroy 
nearly  etery  MX  we  can  build.  Why 
should  they  be  so  Interested  in  having 
us  halt  liroduction  of  ao  vulnerable  a 
weapon?  It  \b  worth  remembering  that 
the  last  propoMd  the  Soviet  Union 
made  belfore  leaving  the  bargaining 
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table  in  1983  would  have  allowed  us  to 
build  880  MX's.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  this  Is  a  wei4>on  we  must  have 
to  bargain  with  the  Soviets. 

The  MX  makes  no  fiscal  sense.  Per- 
haps the  real  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  to  encourage  us  to  actually  deploy 
880  ICTs,  thus  spending  our  way  to 
bankruptcy.  I  would  argue  that  even 
the  limited  authorization  we  vote  on 
today,  $1.5  biUlon  for  21  missUes. 
would  be  an  unwise  decision.  For  that 
amount,  we  could  fund  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  Program,  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  still  have 
million  left  over.  The  administration, 
as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
has  proposed  that  these  Job-creating 
programs  be  eliminated  because  they 
are  too  expoislve. 

Let  us  keep  programs  which  produce 
Jobs. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  the  MX. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  BfX  mis- 
sile.* 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  this  resolution  to  release  $1.5 
billion  for  the  procurement  of  21  MX 
missiles,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recall  why  we  are  being  asked  to  pur- 
chase this  weapon.  Initially  we  were 
told  that  the  MX  was  needed  to  re- 
place the  aging,  outdated,  and  danger- 
oualy  vulnerable  BClnuteman  missiles 
that  were  sitting  in  their  silos  waiting 
to  be  wiped  out.  Then,  as  we  discussed 
MX  basing  models,  we  considered  un- 
derground railroad  tracks  and  the  so- 
called  dense  pack  theory  which  held 
that  if  all  the  missiles  were  grouped 
together,  maybe  some  would  survive 
an  attadc  Finally,  we  ended  up  decid- 
ing to  put  them  in  the  same  danger- 
ously vulnerable  silos  that  were  one  of 
reasons  we  wanted  to  replace  Minute- 


But  the  Odyssey  didn't  end  there. 
Since  1983  the  administration  has 
claimed  that  the  MX  is  valuable  as  a 
bargaining  chip,  as  a  means  to  bring 
the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating  table  in 
Geneva.  Our  ultimate  goal.  I  hope,  is  a 
new  arms  control  agreement,  indeed, 
an  eventual  reduction  in  nuclear  arms 
on  both  sides. 

The  actions  of  our  administration, 
however,  indicate  that  the  BCX  is  not  a 
bargaining  chip  to  get  arms  control; 
rather,  the  arms  control  talks  are  a 
bargaining  chip  to  get  the  MX.  That's 
why  Max  Kampelman.  our  chief  nego- 
tiator, left  the  all-important  talks  and 
returned  to  lobby  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  MX.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that's  why  the  administration 
told  us  last  year  that  we  needed  the 
MX  to  get  the  Russians  back  to  the 
arms  contxol  talks,  and  tells  us  this 
year  that  we  need  the  MX  because  the 
Russians  are  at  the  arms  control  talks. 
That's  why  we  suddenly  discover  that 
the  MX  Program  has  been  Intended  as 
a  Jobs  program  all  along,  though  it 
creates  oidy  38.000  Jobs  for  $1.5  bil- 


lion. I  must  reluctantly  conclude  that 
the  arms  control  talks  are  being  used 
to  achieve  the  overall  goal  of  MX  de- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  month 
the  President  said  in  a  radio  address  to 
the  Nation.  "The  Soviet  leadership 
views  the  current  debate  on  the  MX  as 
a  key  test  of  American  resolve."  He 
went  on  to  add.  "If  Congress  acts  re- 
sponsibly, our  negotiators  will  have  a 
chance  to  succeed." 

I  agree. 

Let  this  vote  be  a  test  of  our  re- 
solve—our resolve  for  peace. 

And  I  pray  that  this  body  does 
indeed  act  responsibly— voting  "no"  to 
the  request  for  the  release  of  funds  for 
the  procurement  of  21  MX  mlssUes 
and  thereby  giving  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  a  true  chance  to  succeed. 

For  resolve  and  responsiblity  is  what 
this  debate  is  all  about. 

We  are  told  by  the  administeation 
that  moving  forward  with  MX  produc- 
tion and  deployment  sends  Moscow  an 
unmistakable  message  regarding  U.S. 
intent  to  maintain  "stable  deterrence." 
Yet.  is  it  reqx>nsible  to  provide  for  a 
weapon  that  is  by  its  very  nature  de- 
stabilizing? Since  the  first  strike  capar 
bllities  of  the  MX  are  undeniable,  is  it 
responsible  to  take  to  one  more  step  in 
the  splraling  arms  race  on  the  way  to 
what  we  euphemistically  call  stable  de- 
terrence? Where  is  oiu-  resolve  to  end 
this  race? 

We  are  told  by  the  administratiim 
that  ongoing  strategic  modemlzatifm 
creates  strong  incoitlves  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seriously  negotiate 
genuine,  stabilizing  arms  reductions. 
Why  else  has  Mr.  Kampelman  re- 
turned? But  does  it  express  our  resolve 
to  woriE  toward  arms  reductions  when 
our  chief  negotiator  returns  to  lobby 
for  arms  increases?  Where  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  negotiate  genuine,  sta- 
bilizing arms  reduction? 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  these  ideas  of 
resolve  and  resiMnsibllity,  I  have  three 
major  objections  to  the  release  of 
funding  for  these  missiles.  First,  the 
MX  will  be  a  highly  capable  wemxm 
that  \b  also  highly  vulnerable.  Because 
of  its  insecure  basing  in  old  Minute- 
man  sQos.  the  MX  will  have  to  be  a 
first-strike  weapon;  it  will  surely  be 
seen  as  that.  That's  the  kind  of 
weapon  that  could  provcAe  a  nuclear 
war,  not  deter  one. 

Second,  the  argument  that  we  must 
have  the  MX  because  the  Soviets  have 
heavy  missiles  is  specious.  This  argu- 
ment means  that  our  forces  must  be  a 
mirror  image  of  those  of  the  Soviets— 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  far  superi- 
or in  the  other  two  legs  of  our  strate- 
gic triad,  long-range  bcmibers  and  our 
submarine-launched  missile  capability. 
Third.  I  also  reject  the  proiiosiUon 
that  the  MX  wUl  enhance  our  bargain- 
ing position  with  the  Soviets.  Our  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  the  poten- 
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tlal  value  of  using  weapons  for  such  a 
strategy  lies  In  our  ability  to  threaten 
their  development  and  deplojrment. 
Once  deployed,  the  weapons  are 
nearly  imponible  to  halt.  In  this  con- 
nection we  need  only  remember  the 
examples  of  MIRV's  and  cruise  mis- 
sUe»— weapons  whose  initial  American 
gain  is  being  duplicated  by  the  Soviets 
at  no  small  cost  to  our  own  sectirity.  I 
asiL  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  insert  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  addressing  this 
issue  of  the  relevance  of  the  MX  to 
the  tallu  at  Geneva,  as  well  as  the 
weapon's  military  value. 
The  editorial  follows: 

MX  WOII'T  HXLT  asUUSlII  OB  ASMS  TALKS 

nOsmvA 

Members  of  Conareas  who  oppose  fundlns 
the  oontroverdal  MX  miMlle  program  are 
now  being  put  on  the  hot  spot  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  White  House  contends 
that  the  missiles  will  be  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  UA-Sovlet  arms  talks  beginning  in 
Geneva  next  weelL 

This  highly  political  argument  is  the  best 
the  White  House  can  muster  (or  the  release 
of  $1.6  billion  that  Congress  narrowly  ap- 
propriated last  year  for  21  missiles,  and  for 
$4  billion  more  for  48  additional  missiles  in 
1906.  That's  because  the  military  rationale 
for  the  missiles  is  so  full  of  holes. 

T^tj.tiiny  onto  Geneva  is  a  clever  tactic. 
Few  legislators  relish  being  labeled  sabo- 
teurs who  depflved  President  Reagan  of  a 
strong  hand  In  facing  the  Soviets.  The 
danger  is  that  behind  this  smokescreen  Con- 
gress wUl  be  arm-twisted  to  approve  a  weap- 
ons system  the  United  States  doesn't  need. 

On  dose  examination  the  MX  program 
serves  little  military  or  political  purpose. 
The  sophisticated  missUe  with  10  to  la  nu- 
clear warheads  was  originally  meant  to  help 
t**'**"—  the  increasing  number  of  highly  ac- 
curate Soviet  land-based  missiles  with  multi- 
ple warheads.  "Hiese  raised  fears  in  the  Pen- 
tagon that  the  Soviets  might  be  able  to  wipe 
out  the  entire  VA.  land-based  missile  force 
with  a  first  strike  by  the  mid-  to  late  19aOs— 
the  socalled  vulnerability  problem. 

That  "vulnerability"  thesis  has  been 
roundly  challenged  by  the  President's  bipar- 
tisan Scowcroft  commission  on  strategic 
forces,  which  reported  that  America's  varied 
strategic  defenses  would  make  a  successful 
Soviet  attack  aa  VA.  land-based  missiles 
practically  tanpoaslble.  But  even  If  vulner- 
ability were  the  problem,  the  MX  offers  no 
aolutkm. 

Kffnrts  to  fli>d  an  "invulnerable"  way  to 
base  MX  failed,  so  it  wlU  be  housed  In  the 
very  Mlnuteman  missile  silos  whose  open- 
ness to  attaA  the  Pentagon  decried. 
Though  Presldtet  Reagan  has  argued  that 
super-hard  silos  are  in  the  works.  Air  Force 
officials  told  The  New  York  Times  they 
wouldn't  be  avaOable  untU  the  l»Ms,  by 
which  time  a  new  generation  of  smaller, 
mobile  misriles  Is  scheduled  to  be  deployed. 

What  good  then  is  the  MX  miasile7  The 
President  says  100  MX's  would  dteuade  the 
SovleU  from  striking  first  He  has  taken  to 
calling  them  Peacekeeping  in  a  masterpiece 
of  creative  parkaglng.  But  the  Peacekeep- 
ers, far  from  deterring  Moscow,  would 
present  Just  the  kind  of  vulnerable  target 
that  might  tempt  the  SovleU  to  start  a  war. 
In  reality,  their  vaunted  accuracy  would  be 
of  little  use  unless  the  United  States  intend- 
ed to  hit  flrst. 


Which  leads  to  the  political  case  for  MX— 
that  Congress  should  approve  the  MX 
money,  not  so  much  because  the  missUe  has 
military  value,  but  to  bolster  the  American 
team  at  the  bargaining  table. 

That  case  might  be  arguable  if  the  admin- 
istration showed  signs  of  viewing  the  BCX  as 
a  "bargaining  chip."  On  the  contrary, 
though  congressional  pressure  forced  the 
administration  in  the  past  to  contemplate 
scaling  down  the  MX  in  return  for  Soviet 
concessions,  there's  been  no  clear  repudi- 
ation of  the  position  laid  out  by  former 
chief  U.8.  negotiator  Edward  Rowny:  "We 
have  no  intention.  If  we  build  these  MXs.  to 
ghre  them  up." 

Even  If  the  VS.  were  willing  to  bargain 
MX  away,  its  value  has  diminished.  When 
negotiations  focused  only  on  offensive  weap- 
ons. MX  provided  a  potential  trade-off  for 
Soviet  heavy  mlssUes.  Today,  defensive 
weapons— the  President's  "Star  Wars" 
system— of fer  a  far  better  chip  to  persuade 
Moscow  to  cut  back  on  its  offensive  weap- 
ons, but  Washington  doesn't  want  to  trade 
Star  Wars  either.  Building  the  MX  might 
well  encourage  the  Soviets  to  enlarge  their 
missile  force  rather  than  reduce  it. 

Were  the  MX  vote  not  being  held  Just  as 
the  Geneva  talks  open,  chances  would  be 
that  Congress  would  nix  this  unnecessary 
weapon.  That  unfortunate  timing— and  the 
hope  of  some  in  Congress  that  MX  approval 
can  be  used  to  pry  more  flexible  VA.  negoti- 
ating positions  from  the  White  House— may 
lead  to  a  favorable  MX  vote,  at  least  for  re- 
leasing IMS  funds. 

That's  wasted  money.  Congress  should  not 
be  intimidated  by  exaggerated  dainw  link- 
ing MX  to  the  fate  of  arms  talks,  not  now. 
and  certainly  not  on  any  future  BCX  votes. 
Geneva  will  rise  or  fall  on  far  more  crucial 
factors,  from  Soviet  succession  and  serious- 
ness to  administration  flexibility  on  Star 
Wars.  It's  Ironic  that  talks  on  arms  reduc- 
tions become  the  chief  rationale  for  sup- 
porting new  weapons  systems  that  only  add 
to  the  chance  of  war. 

In  closing,  til.  Chairman.  I  would 
only  point  out  that  the  BCX  is  an  un- 
necessary, dangerous,  and  prohibitive- 
ly expensive  weapon.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  voting  against 
House  Joint  Resolution  180,  and  to 
oppose  further  production  fimding  for 

the  BCZ  mls8Ue.« 

•  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I'm  going  to  vote  against  the  MX  be- 
cause when  I  stood  for  election  I 
promised  that  I  would  vote  against 
costly,  unnecessary  nuclear  weapons 
systems  so  we  could  use  the  money  to 
strengthen  our  weak  conventional 
forces.  I'm  going  to  keep  that  promise. 

I'm  not  intransigent  on  this  point.  If 
I  believed  the  MX  would  help  our  na- 
tl<mal  security— I'd  change  my  mind. 
But  the  evidence  is  in  and  the  MX  is  a 
loser. 

That's  part  of  the  problem  in  Wash- 
ington—many of  us  come  to  town 
knowing  what  the  right  thing  is  to  do 
about  complex  issues  like  defense— 
Imowing  that  otir  citizens  are  tired  of 
bottomless  defense  budgets  that 
spawn  $500  hammers,  $700  coffee  pots. 
$1,000  toilets,  and  defense  contractors 
that  expect  taxpayers  to  pick  up  their 
multimillion-dollar  legal  bills  when 
they  screw  up  on  a  weapons  syston. 


But  Congressmen  are  then  tiesleged 
by  all  these  so-called  experts. 

The  last  two  Congressmen  we  had  in 
the  11th  District  got  caught  up  in  that 
kind  of  malarkey  on  Social  Security. 
Both  knew  Social  Security  shouldn't 
be  cut.  Both  knew  the  people  back 
home  didn't  want  it  cut.  And  both 
promised  they  wouldn't  cut  it. 

Then  they  went  to  Washington  and 
the  "experts"  convinced  them  to  vote 
to  cut  Social  Security.  And  they  dldl 

I  remain  against  MX  because  it  is  so 
clearly  a  lousy  weapon  system. 

The  Pentagon  has  proposed  35  dif- 
ferent ways  for  basing  it— and  each 
one  has  been  rejected  as  unworkable. 
The  MX  is  supposed  to  replace  our 
vulnerable  Mlnuteman  missiles— so 
what  do  they  end  up  doing?  They 
decide  to  base  It  In  the  very  same  vul- 
nerable Mlnuteman  sllos.  The  Rus- 
sians can  pick  them  off  so  easy,  it's 
like  fishing  in  a  barrel. 

We  would  do  better  buUdlng  a  small 
mobile  ICBM— and  I'd  favor  that. 

We'd  be  safer  with  Trident  subma- 
rines armed  with  D5  missiles— and  I'd 
favor  that. 

Surely,  we'd  be  more  secure  if  we 
had  a  Stealth  bomber— and  I'd  favor 
that.  too. 

But  the  MX  is  not  what  we  need. 
The  cost  of  hardening  the  BClnuteman 
silos  to  protect  them  against  a  Soviet 
strike  could  alone  run  about  $180  mil- 
lion per  silo,  according  to  the  Air 
Force.  That  means  each  MX  would 
run  about  $254  million  a  piece. 

Why  Just  the  money  we've  spent  for 
MX  development  since  1974  would  buy 
the  840  M-1  batUe  tanks,  716  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles,  144  Apache  helicop- 
ters. 180  F-16  fighter  bombers,  and  48 
F-15  fighter  Jets  in  the  fiscal  1988  de- 
fense budget,  with  enough  left  over  to 
add  two  new  guided  mlasOe  destroyers, 
the  DDO-51's.  And  I'd  probably  be  for 
most  of  that,  because  you  can't  imag- 
ine how  dilapidated  our  conventional 
weapons  are  today.  That's  the  area 
that  makes  us  most  vulnerable— not 
the  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  we 
have. 

The  proposed  funding  level  for  the 
new  MX's  equals  what  we  now  spend 
to  aid  the  veterans  of  all  our  past  wars 
and  their  dependents.  It  would  fund 
our  VA  health-care  program  for  3 
years  and  give  first-class  education 
and  Job-training  to  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, while  also  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  those  vets  exposed  to  agent  orange. 

With  a  $200  billion  deficlt-lf  we 
build  an  MX— where  do  we  find  the 
money  to  do  the  rest? 

Finally,  if  it's  not  a  good  weapon,  it's 
not  a  good  bargaining  chip  at  Geneva. 

Trying  to  end  the  arms  race  by 
building  new  weapons  Is  like  trying  to 
lose  weight  by  eating  hot  fudge  sun- 
daes. 

When  it  comes  to  our  bloated  strate- 
gic arsenal,  sooner  or  later  we've  got  to 
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draw  the  Ine.  The  fortunate  thing 
about  drawiig  the  line  with  the  MX  is 
that  it's  ea$y  because  the  MX  is  such 
an  obvious  lemon. 

So  does  ihis  make  me  soft  on  de- 
fense, as  my  political  eritics  surely  will 
charge? 

Later  thia  year  111  be  voting  for  the 
largest  defense  budget  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation— one  that  will  be  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  last  year's.  I  would 
have  voted  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  the 
$1  trillion  President  Reagan  has  spent 
since  1981  to  bolster  our  national  secu- 
rity. Nobo(^  doing  either  of  those  can 
be  considered  soft  on  defense. 

I'm  not  going  to  hold  my  nose  and 
vote  for  an  |MX  that  no  one  has  yet  to 
prove  actually  makes  us  stronger,  and 
many  have  demonstrated  actually 
would  make  us  more  vulnerable. 

I  can  tell  itrom  my  maU  and  from  the 
remarks  I  hear  at  the  many  town 
meetings  Ite  conducting  that  people 
in  the  llthi  District  are  not  oonvhiced 
the  BIX  is  the  answer  to  the  Geneva 
talks  of  our  national  security.  And  this 
week's  U.S.  News  poll  shows  they  are 
not  alone. 

A  scientific  survey  of  1,542  randomly 
selected  Adiericans  showed  that  1  in  3 
of  them  believe  the  President  should 
be  making  deeper  cuts  in  defense  than 
he's  proposed  for  domestic  pending, 
another  42{  percent  want  equal  reduc- 
tions and  agi  overwhelming  68  percent 
believe  we  toake  concessions  at  Geneva 
to  achieve  «iutual  arms  reduction. 

We're  stuong  enough  now  to  negoti- 
ate from  strength.  It's  time  for  seriotis 
negotiating  to  begin  and  the  political 
posturing  tp  stop.* 

•  Itx.  BCAMTON.  Ml.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  Opposition  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  180  authorizing  the  release 
of  $1.5  billion  for  the  procurement  of 
21  BfX  mis$Ues  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

As  a  ne^  Member  of  Congress,  this 
is  the  f irstj  opportunity  I  will  have  to 
cast  a  vote  on  a  major  natJonal  securi- 
ty Issue.  The  fact  that  I  will  vote  no 
does  not  indicate  that  I  am  weak  on 
defense  at  want  to  undermine  the 
arms  control  negotiaticms  in  Geneva, 
as  the  adB^lnistration  would  have  you 
believe.  Tol  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely 
because.  I  believe  in  a  strong  national 
defense  and  am  deeply  ctnnmltted  to 
arms  control  that  I  will  vote  against 
the  BCX.    I 

Those  who  oppose  the  BCX  have 
been  accused  of  playing  politics  with 
this  vital  national  security  issue.  But 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  oppose  the  BCX  because  on  a 
military  basis  the  missUe  is  unsoimd. 

In  the  efu-ly  1970's  military  officials 
became  coboemed  that  our  land-based 
strategic  iiisslles  were  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack.  Over  30  different  basing 
modes  for  the  BCX  were  studied  in 
order  to  ciose  the  "window  of  vulner- 
ability." i^ter  it  was  determined  that 
a  survlvabfte  bssing  mode  for  the  BCX 
missile  did  not  exist.  President  Reagan 
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decided  to  deploy  the  BCX  in  existing 
BClnuteman  silos.  A  shiny  new  sitting 
duck  is  Just  as  vulnerable  as  an  old 
one.  In  fact,  this  missile  is  so  vulnera- 
ble the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  by  1990,  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  would  knock  out  90  of  the  100 
missOes. 

The  BCX  is  a  provocative  and  desta- 
biliztng  weapon.  Each  highly  accurate 
missOe  would  contain  10  powerful  war- 
heads. Its  vulnerability  combined  with 
its  destructive  force  would  do  little  to 
discourage  Soviet  attack  while  forcing 
the  United  States  to  move  to  a  launch 
on  warning  policy.  Qiilte  simply,  fur- 
ther development  of  the  BCX  will  move 
us  closer  to.  not  further  from,  nuclear 
disaster.  We  cannot  Justify  spending 
an  additional  $30  billion  on  a  useless 
wemwn  that  undermines  our  national 
security. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of 
the  BCX  missile  have  given  up  Justify- 
ing the  weapon  on  a  military  basis.  We 
are  told  the  BCX  is  necessary  ss  a  bar- 
gaining chip  at  the  Geneva  negotiar 
tioDS.  Again,  this  argument  is  without 
merit.  First,  the  BCX  is  not  high  on  the 
Soviets'  agenda  and  we  have  plenty  of 
ch^  to  bargain  with  in  Geneva.  We 
are  currenUy  modernizing  our  strate- 
gic forces  and  new  proposals  like  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  star  wars, 
already  have  the  Soviets'  attention. 
They  came  back  to  the  negotiating 
table  when  it  appeared  the  BCX  was 
destined  for  the  scrap  heap.  Second, 
the  administration  has  said  they  plan 
to  build  and  deploy  the  BCX  missUe.  In 
other  words,  they  have  no  intention  of 
giving  it  up  at  the  negotiating  table. 
Third,  we  are  told  by  the  administra- 
tion that  Congress  should  approve  the 
BCX  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  re- 
solve and  send  the  Soviets  the  right 
signal.  However,  buUding  a  wei4>on  ca- 
pable of  massive  destruction  In  the 
midst  of  arms  control  negotiation  does 
not  send  the  Soviets  the  proper  mes- 
sage about  our  commitment  to  weap- 
ons reductions. 

BCr.  Chairman,  each  of  these  argu- 
ments is  reason  enough  to  vote  against 
the  BCX.  But  here  is  another  equally 
important  reason  why  additional 
funds  for  the  BCX  should  not  be  au- 
thorized or  i4)propriated  at  this  time. 

Our  FMeral  deficit  is  close  to  $200 
billion  and  is  a  serious  threat  to  con- 
tlned  economic  growth.  The  President 
has  asked  the  elderly,  working  faml- 
Ues.  and  the  less  fortunate  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  bring  the  deficit 
down.  Support  for  low  income  and  el- 
derly housing  would  be  eliminated. 
FMeral  funds  for  mass  transit  capital 
assistance  would  be  terminated.  Urban 
development  action  grants  and  most 
other  community  development  pro- 
grams would  be  decimated.  Student  fi- 
nancial aid  would  be  cut  by  25  percent. 
In  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Yoi*  which  I  represent,  we  are 
faced  with  a  severe  lack  of  affordable 


decent  housing.  Our  infrastructure  is 
in  a  state  of  disrepair.  Given  our 
severe  fiscal  crisis,  and  the  massive 
cuts  being  targeted  at  vital  domestic 
programs,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
throw  $30  bUlion  at  the  BCX  boondog- 
gle. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote  against 
the  resolution.* 

•  BCr.  FORD  of  BClchigan.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  180.  which  would  au- 
thorize the  release  of  fiscal  year  1985 
funds  for  21  BCX  mlssUes. 

This  year  we  have  a  budget  deficit 
that  may  exceed  $200  bUlion.  Yet  we 
are  being  asked  to  approve  the  release 
of  $1.5  bUllon  for  a  mlssUe  program 
that  is  being  touted  not  for  its  mlUtary 
value  but  rather  for  the  message  that 
we  wish  to  send  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  total  program  wUl  cost  more  than 
$40  billion.  If  mUitary  spending  is  ever 
to  be  reined-in.  we^ions  systems  that 
offer  only  marginal  Improvements  in 
XJJ&.  security  must  be  abandoned.  The 
BCX  is  clearly  the  most  questionable  of 
aU  the  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams currently  being  pursued,  and  its 
cancellation  wlU  save  more  than  $11.6 
billion  over  the  next  4  years. 

President  Reagan  has  referred  to 
the  BCX  missUe  as  the  peacekeeper,  in 
that  it  woiUd  keep  peace  by  providing 
an  awesome  deterrent  agataist  attadc 
However,  experts  agree  that  the  BCX  is 
a  vulnerable,  destabilizing,  and  unnec- 
essary weapons  system  that  wUl  un- 
dermine, not  enhance,  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country.  Even  supporters 
of  the  BCX  acknowledge  that  these 
mlssUes  wUl  be  vulnerable  targets 
when  deployed  In  BClnuteman  sUos.  In 
its  proposed  basing  mode  the  Air 
Force  has  indicated  that  by  1996.  only 
1  percent  of  the  BCX's  would  survive  a 
Soviet  surprise  attadt.  BCX  missiles 
based  in  BClnuteman  sUos  can  add  to 
U.S.  capabiUties  only  if  we  plan  to  use 
them  in  a  first  strike  or  for  a  retaliato- 
ry response.  Cutting  the  BCX  missUe 
win  not  weaken  our  national  defense. 
but  wiU  instead  lessen  the  likelihood 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

The  BCX  missUe  was  originally  de- 
signed to  offset  Soviet  ICBM's  and  to 
provide  the  United  States  with  the  ca- 
pabUity  to  destroy  Soviet  hard  targets 
such  as  hardened  ICBM  sUos  and  com- 
mand centers.  A  survivable  basing 
mode  for  the  BCX  has  never  been 
found  despite  consideration  of  35  dif- 
ferent deployment  schemes.  The 
Carter  administration  selected  basing 
in  multiple  protective  structures, 
known  as  racetrack,  which  entaUed 
moving  200  mlssUes  among  4,600  shel- 
ters to  be  constructed  in  Nevada  and 
Utah.  The  Reagan  administration  re- 
jected the  racetrack  plan  and  em- 
braced the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
recommendation  for  dense  pack 
basing.  In  dense  pack.  100  BCX  mlssUes 
are  closely  bunched  in  superhardened 
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sllofl.  The  dense  pack  basing  mode  was 
rejected  by  Congress  In  December 
1982.  Even  though  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mlBBkni  had  not  solved  the  problem  of 
the  MX's  vulnerability  to  Soviet 
attack,  the  President  endorsed  the  rec- 
ommendations and  used  them  to 
recast  the  MX  debate. 

President  Reagan's  claim  that  the 
BfX  is  necessary  In  order  to  maintain 
the  effectiveness  of  the  American  nu- 
clear deterrent  is  unfounded.  The 
United  States  strategic  arsenal  is  al- 
ready replete  with  less  vulnerable 
weapons  systems.  Within  the  last  4 
years  the  United  States  has  deployed 
over  200  new  Trident  I  missiles  with 
more  than  1,700  warheads.  The  United 
States  has  Just  begun  deplos^ment  of 
nuclear-armed,  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  and  is  continually  improving 
sutaiarlne  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
technology.  Even  the  President's 
Scowcroft  Commission  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Soviets  cannot  simulta- 
neously undertake  an  attack  on  UJS. 
submarine  ports,  bomber  bases,  and 
ICBM's.  Such  an  attack  would  not 
threaten  sutanarlne  missUes  deploy- 
ment at  sea  or  strategic  bombers  on 
alert.  Air-launched  cruise  mlssUes  and 
sutaiarlne-based  missiles  provide  accu- 
rate and  nearly  Invulnerable  nuclear 
deterrents  and  are  more  attractive  op- 
tions than  the  MX.  As  a  result  of  their 
survivability,  these  weapons  are  not 
destabilizing  systems  that  serve  as  an 
incentive  for  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

There  has  also  been  an  ongoing 
effort  to  modernize  our  nuclear  arse- 
nal. This  modernization  Includes  retro- 
fitting of  Mlnuteman  missiles  with 
new  warheads,  deployment  of  addi- 
tional Trident  submarines,  new  cruise 
and  Pershing  n  missiles,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Midgetman.  With  these 
new  systems,  we  simply  do  not  need  a 
dangerous  and  ineffective  missiles 
such  as  the  MX.  Adding  vulnerable 
MX  missiles  to  the  arsenal  does  noth- 
ing to  strengthen  our  nuclear  de- 
fenses. To  stop  funding  for  the  MX 
would  not  be  a  sign  of  weakness,  but 
rather  a  statement  of  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  existing  U.S.  forces. 

President  Reagan  has  continuously 
told  the  American  people  that  the  MX 
is  necessary  for  bargaining  leverage  at 
the  arms  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  has  no  inten- 
tion of  trading  the  MX  for  equivalent 
Soviet  concessions  and  does  not  regard 
the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  MX  would  pressure  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate.  The  Soviets  are 
more  likely  to  reqxmd  by  improving 
their  defensive  and  offensive  weapons. 
TrTf****  of  inducing  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  on  arms  control,  the  MX 
could  inwoke  a  Soviet  counterbulld- 
up,  qulAendng  the  pace  of  the  already 
vigorous  nuclear  arms  race.  I  certainly 
welcome  the  resumption  of  arms  con- 


trol talks  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  However.  I  do 
not  believe  these  talks  can  be  allowed 
to  serve  as  Justification  for  a  bad 
weapons  system  like  the  MX. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  essential  to  find 
ways  to  limit  military  spending  and 
annual  budget  deficits  exceed  the  $200 
billion  level,  we  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase such  an  expensive  and  unneces- 
sary weapons  sjmtem  as  the  MX  mis- 
sile. The  administration's  proposal  to 
place  100  BOC  missiles  In  Mlnuteman 
sflos  would  cost  $26  billion  over  the 
duration  of  the  program.  This  includes 
the  release  of  $1.5  billion  for  produc- 
tion of  MX  missUes  in  fiscal  year  1985 
and  an  estimated  $3.8  billion  for  pro- 
duction in  fiscal  year  1986.  We  cannot 
afford  to  waste  military  funds  on  a 
weapons  systems  that  does  not  meet 
the  standard  of  advancing  our  nation- 
al security.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  continue  to  throw  excessive 
amounts  of  money  on  military  spend- 
ing while  important  domestic  pro- 
grams are  reduced.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  House  Joint 
Resolution  180  and  halt  the  release  of 
fimding  for  these  additional  missiles.* 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  cast  my  vote  against  the  procure- 
ment of  21  MX  mlssUes.  My  vote  is 
putly  against  spending  the  $1.5  billion 
these  missiles  will  cost.  Only  partly, 
though,  because  I  have  never  believed 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
scrimp  on  national  seoirity.  If  the  MX 
could  enhance  our  security,  I  might 
not  object  to  Its  price  tag.  However,  it 
does  not  enhance  our  security:  In  fact 
it  makes  our  security  more  precarious. 

The  MX  program  originated  with  a 
simple  purpose:  To  safeguard  our  land- 
based  ICBM  force.  A  fear  that  existing 
Mlnuteman  HI  silos  were  becoming 
vtilnerable  to  a  massive  Soviet  first 
strike  motivated  the  development  of  a 
new  missile  experimental,  or  MX,  that 
could  survive  such  an  attack.  As  origi- 
nally conceived,  the  MX's  retaliatory 
capability  was  to  be  protected  by 
basing  it  in  a  mobile  vehicle— a  train,  a 
truck,  or  even  in  a  large  airplane— that 
would  be  a  difficult  target  for  an 
enemy's  first  strike. 

Unfortunately,  the  Pentagon  and 
the  def  rase  contractors  were  not  satis- 
fied i(1th  deploying  a  good  missile  that 
could  survive  and  retaliate  against  an 
attack,  and  would  thus  deter  an 
atta^.  No:  the  Pentagon  and  the  de- 
fense contractors  wanted  a  big  mlssUe, 
big  enough  to  carry  10  nuclear  war- 
heads. Instead  of  a  reliable  retaliant, 
they  created  a  100-ton.  hydra-headed 
monster  whose  bulk  prevented  It  from 
being  baaed  on  any  ordinary  vehicle. 

Back  to  the  drawing  board,  the  MX's 
creators  designed  a  new  home  for 
their  monster.  It  was  to  be  a  racetrack 
along  which  200  missiles  would  be 
shuffled  among  4,600  shelters.  This 
plan  faced  so  many  logistical,  environ- 
mental, and  financial  problems,  that  it 


might  have  proven  impracticable  even 
if  it  did  not  f aU  the  fundamental  test 
of  protectiveness.  The  Soviets  could 
simply  build  new  missiles,  with  war- 
heads for  all  4,600  shelters— and  they 
could  cover  oiu*  bases  for  less  cost  than 
we  would  absorb  In  constructing  them. 

When  Congress  balked  at  this  mis- 
conceived shell  game,  the  monster- 
makers  scratched  their  heads  and  re- 
turned from  the  drawing  board  with  a 
third  plan:  dense  pack.  By  basing  MX 
in  closely  spaced  sUos,  they  hoped  that 
a  volley  of  attacking  warheads  could 
destroy  each  other  but  leave  enough 
of  their  targets  Intact  to  permit  effec- 
tive retaliation  by  the  surviving  MX's. 
To  ensure  the  fratricidal  destruction 
of  Soviet  warheads,  we  only  needed 
the  Soviets  to  cooperate  by  timing 
their  shots  for  our  benefit.  Since  such 
cooperation  might  not  be  assured  in  a 
nuclear  war,  though,  the  dense  pack 
proposal  was  filed  with  its  predeces- 
sors, and  President  Reagan  appointed 
a  commission  to  rescue  the  apparently 
doomed  MX. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  conclud- 
ed that  the  United  States  needed— sur- 
prise—a  mobile  ICBM  to  escape  de- 
struction by  a  first  strike.  This  was  ex- 
actly the  need  the  MX  had  originally 
been  meant  to  fill,  and  which  it  dis- 
mally failed  to  fill.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  decided  that  there  was  no 
way  to  safely  base  the  monster  MX.  so 
that  it  might  as  well  simply  be  placed 
in  existing  Mlnuteman  silos  untU  a 
new,  smaller,  mobile  ICBM— the  Midg- 
etman—was  ready  for  deployment. 

The  MX  falls  its  most  basic  pur- 
pose—to survive  and  retaliate  against  a 
nuclear  attack,  Its  vulnerability  forces 
us  to  adopt  a  use-it-or-lose-it  posture 
that  transforms  it  into  either  a  full- 
fledged  first-strike  weapon  or  at  least 
a  dangerous  hair-trigger  deterrent.  Its 
power  makes  it  a  very  tempting  target 
as  weU  as  a  very  vulnerable  one.  so  it 
tends  to  invite  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
That  is  why  it  is  destabilizing  and  po- 
tentially dangerous. 

America  needs  nuclear  weapons  to 
deter  nuclear  war,  not  to  start  one.  We 
need  secure,  ret^latory  weapons,  not 
first-strike  weapons.  The  administra- 
tion has  suggMted  that  we  may  be 
able  to  harden  MX  silos  in  the  future 
to  make  them  more  secure,  but  such 
hardening,  if  possible,  could  raise  the 
mlssQe's  cost  from  an  expensive  $75 
million  to  an  exorbitant  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  i4>lece.  Even  after 
spending  so  much  money,  any  pooible 
hardening  of  silos  will  be  more  than 
matched  by  improvements  of  Soviet 
ICBM  accuracy.  Advanced  guidance 
systems  are  making  fixed-silo  ICBM's 
obsolete,  and  the  sooner  we  make  the 
change  to  mobile  missiles,  the  better. 

Some  of  the  ISXs  boosters  have 
claimed  that  we  need  an  MX  to  mod- 
ernize our  forces  until  the  mobile 
Midgetman  Is  deployed  In  a  few  years. 
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They  ignore  the  fact  that  we  have 
spent  hundreds  of  mfllkwis  of  dollars 
to  oontinliously  modemlie  our  Mln- 
uteman lill's.  always  making  them 
more  powerful,  aoeurate.  and  reliable. 
Besides  oiir  ICBM's,  our  nuclear  arse- 
nal brims  Mth  the  moct  modern  weap- 
ons systeins.  Either  deployed  or  In 
preparation  for  deployment  are  Posei- 
don and  I  Trident  submarines,  with 
their  C-3j  C-4,  and  D-5  missiles;  the 
modemlzad  B-52.  B-1,  and  advanced 
technolog)r  Stealth  bombers;  ultra-ac- 
curate citilse  missfles  that  can  be 
launched  [from  land,  sea,  or  air  up- 
graded aild  improved  waiiieads  and 
guidance  Systems;  and  the  Pershing  n 
intermediate-range  mlssfle  now  baaed 
In  Ehirope.  With  this  varied  and  potent 
nuclear  force,  we  do  not  need  the  vul- 
nerable, destabilizing,  and  overpriced 
MX. 

The  las^tch  argument  of  its  de- 
fenders is  that  althoui^  the  MX  is 
useless  or  worse  for  our  security,  it 
could  be  ssed  as  a  bargaining  chU>  in 
arms-reduction  negotiations.  Some- 
thing mtot  have  intrinsic  value, 
though,  to  be  a  bargaining  chip,  and 
the  MX  has  very  little,  no,  or  negative 
value  for  %tie  United  States. 

The  bi^vainlng-chlp  argument  Is 
always  avgllable  to  advocates  of  worth- 
less wei49(in  systems.  It  may  be  useless, 
but  perhabs  we  can  trade  It  away  for 
something  valuable.  This  argument 
has  been  tised  before  and  will  be  used 
again.  It  Is  always  a  ploy  to  use  the 
pnnnise  ot  arms  control  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  to  obtain  a  desired  weapon. 

The  logk  of  the  bargaining  chip  ap- 
plies to  the  arms  race,  not  to  arms  con- 
troL  Serious  arms  control  does  not 
comprise  .  a  tlt-f or-tat  exchange  of 
chips.  Rather,  it  involves  negotiations 
by  both  Udes  to  define  a  fair  and 
stable  baltooe  of  weaponry.  The  fair- 
ness of  an  arms  control  agreemoit  is 
Judged  not  by  what  each  side  surren- 
ders but  iby  what  each  side  gets  to 
keep.        I 

We  hav4  already  detomined  that  we 
want  to  move  toward  a  mobfle  force  of 
small  ICBM's  to  balance  the  large 
Soviet  totce.  We  should  hold  to  this 
sensible  course,  not  deploy  MX's  that 
only  idve  Ithe  Soviets  an  excuse  to  en- 
large thelt  own  destaWlMng  ICBM  ar- 
senal. Wa  simply  cannot  reduce  the 
stockpiles!  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
building  ihore  of  them.  We  must  not 
accede  to  the  false  belief  that  the  only 
way  to  take  a  step  badnrard  from  nu- 
clear war]  is  by  taking  two  steps  for- 
ward. 

The  outH)f -control  MX  program  was 
originally 'aimed  at  the  right  target- 
stability  lihrough  survivability— but  It 
has  gone  ;in  the  wrong  direction  ever 
since  It  gbt  off  the  ground.  Not  Just 
vulnerably,  destabilising,  and  over- 
priced, it  Is  utterly  detrimental  to  nu- 
clear amts  control  When  a  missile 
veers  so  hn  off  course,  the  only  safe 


Tmpaoat  is  to  end  its  erratic  and  dan- 
goous  fll|^t.« 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strongly  oppose  House  Joint  Reso- 
lutkm  180,  authorizing  $1.5  billimi  in 
fiscal  year  1985  funding  for  the  pro- 
curement of  21  additional  MX  mis- 
siles. The  initial  purchase  of  the  first 
21  MX  missiles  was  i4>proved  in  1983 
at  a  cost  of  $2.1  billion. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  MX  missile  is  a 
weapon  in  search  of  a  rationale.  It 
cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  its 
usefulness  in  arms  control  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  nor  on  its  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  security,  nor  on 
the  basis  of  its  cost.  We  should  not  be 
surprised,  then,  that  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations have  been  hard  pressed 
to  find  a  viable  reason  for  keeping  the 
MX  missile  program  alive.  Most  re- 
cently, we  are  told  by  President 
Reagan  that  the  MX  missile  is  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  our  national  re- 
solve and  to  serve  as  a  bargaining  chip 
with  the  Soviets.  The  fact  that  the 
R^«an  administration  is  now  aban- 
doning a  military  Justification  in  favor 
of  flimsy,  political  arguments  to  sup- 
port the  continued  production  of  more 
MX  missiles  only  reaffirms  my  belief 
that  this  weitfion  system  simply 
cannot  be  Justified  on  its  merits. 
There  is  no  demonstration  of  national 
wOl  in  a  demonstration  of  Irrationality 
and  irresponsibility,  and  the  American 
people  will  not  be  manipulated  by  the 
President's  superficial  rationalization 
for  the  MX  mlssUe. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  irre- 
sponsible to  say  that  we  need  the  MX 
missile  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  the 
a«ieva  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
when,  in  fact,  the  arms  control  talks 
are  being  used  by  President  Reagan  to 
twist  our  arms  in  support  of  the  MX. 
Deqiite  congressional  i4>proval  of  the 
first  21  MX  mlssUes.  the  Soviets 
walked  out  of  the  arms  control  talks  in 
1983.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
to  show  that  MX  deployment  wiU 
pressure  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  nu- 
clear arms  reductions.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviets  are  more  llk^  to  re- 
spond to  our  continued  production  of 
the  Bex  missile  by  augmenting  and  im- 
proving their  own  strategic  forces.  If 
the  MX  missile  really  were  a  bargain- 
ing chip  in  the  Geneva  talks,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  willing  to  trade 
away  the  MX  missile  in  return  for 
Soviet  concessions.  We  know  that  this 
is  not  the  case. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  need  the 
MX  missQe  to  dose  the  so-called 
window  of  vulnerability  of  our  land- 
based  missiles  to  Soviet  attack,  and  to 
redress  an  imbalance  that  exists  be- 
tweoi  Soviet  and  United  States  ICBM 
forces.  But  vulnerable,  unprotected 
and  immobile  land-based  missiles 
hardly  contribute  toward  closing  that 
window.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one, 
question  whether  that  window  of  vul- 
nerability   even    exists.    The    United 


States  already  has  a  stodqiile  of  9,000 
strategic  nuclear  warheads,  and  thou- 
sands more  smaller,  tactical  nuclear ' 
weapons.  The  range  of  strategic  mod- 
ernization programs  underway  is  vast 
and  improvements  in  our  bomber  and 
submarine  forces  have  resulted  in  a 
powerful  U.S.  triad  which  will  retain 
for  decades  a  deterrent  value  against 
any  external  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  MX  missile.  In  fact, 
has  no  military  purpose  other  than 
serving  as  a  destabilizing,  first  strike 
weapon  that  will  move  our  Nation 
closer  to  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  that  we 
do  not  need  the  MX  missile  is  compel- 
ling. We  do  not  need  it  in  negotiations 
with  Moscow.  We  do  not  need  it  as  a 
nuclear  deterrent  We  do  not  need  it 
for  military  purposes. 

Vnth  an  additional  cost  that  is  likely 
to  exceed  more  than  $20  billion  for  re- 
search, development,  basing,  and  de- 
ployment of  the  planned  total  of  100 
missiles,  the  MX  mlssfle  can  only  nvfi 
our  Nation's  military  and  economic 
stroigth.  With  an  economy  that  is 
choking  on  the  Federal  deficit,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  continue  to  throw  scarce 
Federal  resources  at  a  wevon  syston 
whose  military  advantages  are  too 
questionable  and  whose  security  risks 
to  our  Nation  are  too  great.  Congress 
must  have  the  courage  to  say  no  and 
to  cut  our  losses  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  entire  MX  mlssfle  program  should 
be  canceled.  A  vote  against  the  produc- 
tion of  another  21  dangerous  and  de- 
gtabllizing  missfles  is  an  exceUent  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  our  national 
resolve  to  eliminate  the  prospects  for 
war.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  House 
Joint  Resolution  180.* 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  ac- 
tions here  today,  and  in  the  next  few 
days,  could  very  weU  be  the  turning 
point  in  arms  negotiations  in  Geneva 
and,  consequently,  in  the  prospects  for 
world  peace. 

We  have  a  choice.  We  can  vote 
against  production  funds  for  the  BCX 
mlssfle  and  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  United  States  la(±s 
the  unity  and  resolve  to  go  ahead  with 
this  vital  program.  Or.  we  can  vote  to 
appropriate  production  funds  for  the 
MX  and  dononstrate  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  wlU  meet  their  poUtical  and 
military  challenges  aroimd  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sovi- 
ets continued  bufldup  of  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  has  far  surpassed  our  ef- 
forts in  recent  years.  If  this  dangerous 
trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  I  beUeve 
\3ait  Soviet  leadership  wiU  be  tenv>ted 
to  use  their  poUtical  and  miUtary  le- 
verage to  our  disadvantage. 

At  this  very  moment,  our  negotia- 
tors are  sitting  at  the  table  with  their 
Soviet  counterparts  in  Geneva.  In 
spite  of  the  many  past  frustrations 
and  obstacles.  I  am  confident  that  an 
agreement  can  be  reached. 
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However,  we  must  do  our  part  to 
ensure  the  success  of  these  negoU*- 
tions.  Our  purpose  here  today  should 
be  to  both  strengthen  our  negotiators' 
positions  and  facilitate  meaningful 
dialog  between  the  two  sides.  And  yet. 
we  remain  divided  on  a  vote  which 
would  achieve  these  goals.  A  "yes" 
vote  on  the  MX  missile  will  give  the 
Soviets  incentive  to  enter  into  mean- 
ingf  111  arms  negotiations.  Indeed,  their 
willingness  to  do  so  Is  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  their  perception  of  our  pur- 
pose, wiU.  and  strength.  If  the  MX  is 
not  deployed,  the  Soviets  will  see  no 
reas<m  to  negotiate  arms  reductions 
because  we  will  have  given  them  exact- 
ly what  they  want  through  unilateral 
action  on  our  part. 

In  addition.  I  draw  attention  to  the 
impact  this  vote  will  have  upon  coim- 
tries.  such  as  Belgium,  which  exhibit- 
ed great  courage  in  accepting  our  mis- 
siles despite  tremendous  political  pres- 
sure to  do  otherwise.  These  countries 
wlU  be  watching  closely  to  see  if  the 
United  States  has  the  same  resolve  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  itsjdticens  de- 
spite significant  pressure  from  the  op- 
position. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  continued  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  missile.  Ab  Prime  Min- 
ister Margaret  Thatcher  stated  in  a 
recent  speech  to  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. "Let  us  be  under  no  Illusions:  It 
is  our  stroigth  and  not  their  good  wiU 
that  has  brought  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva."* 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Bflr.  Chairman,  as  the 
MX  debate  continues  today,  we  have 
heard  arguments  that  this  costly  and 
dangorous  weapon  system  is  needed  as 
a  bargaining  chip  in  Geneva. 

But,  it  is  time  we  realize  that  the 
MX  Is  not  the  bargaining  chip. 
Rather,  the  negotiations  in  Geneva 
are  the  bargaining  chip,  and  they  are 
being  used  by  the  administration  to 
obtain  Democratic  support  for  the  MX. 
miasOe. 

The  MX  does  nothing  to  strengthen 
America.  It  is  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack,  and  its  fimction  has  been  lost 
In  a  fog  of  36  basing  modes.  A  weapon 
that  cannot  survive  enemy  attadi  is 
useless. 

More  importantty.  the>  MX  repre- 
sents a  first  strike  weapon  that  intimi- 
dates and  provokes.  It  does  not.  Mr. 
Speaker,  deter  and  defend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  also  ask 
what  the  MX  does  to  the  Nation's 
economy,  a  crucial  ingredient  in  our 
national  security.  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  release  $1.5  billion  to  procure 
21  MX  missiles  in  fiscal  year  1985.  but 
the  administration  wants  another  96 
missiles  at  an  estimated  $6  billion  for 
the  following  2  years.  Total  program 
coat  estimates  are  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  Ineffective  and  wasteful 
weapon.* 


•  Mr.  SIKOR8KI.  Ux.  Chairman.  100 
combines  at  $189,000  apiece,  cost 
$18,900,000:  200  tractors  at  $43,000 
apiece,  coat  $8,600,600:  15.000  acres  of 
irrigated  land  at  $3,300  an  acre  cost 
$34,500,000:  300.000  feeder  calfs  at  top 
dollar  cost  $6,500,000:  and  $1,350,000 
of  pocket  money  added  to  all  of  this 
will  buy  Just  one  MX  missile. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  American 
economy  Is  crumbling  and  we're  voting 
to  finance  21  useless,  vulnerable, 
destablidng  MX  missiles.* 

*  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
we  are  considering  this  week— whether 
or  not  to  continue  funding  for  the  BCX 
Missile  Program— is  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  our  national  security  and 
causes  us  to  consider  many  difficult 
and  complicated  questions  about  our 
strategic  defenses. 

Modernisation  of  our  strategic  forces 
Is  vltaL  In  the  past  several  years,  the 
Soviet  strategic  buildup  has  continued 
vigoroudy.  Since  we  deployed  the  Min- 
uteman  m,  the  U.S.SJI.  has  deployed 
three  new  types  of  ICBM's— the  SS- 
17.  S8-18,  and  SS-19.  This  force  in- 
cludes 360  S8-19's  which  are  roughly 
comparable  in  siae  to  the  MX,  and  308 
of  the  much  larger  SS-18's.  The  Sovi- 
ets plan  to  deploy  two  additional  new 
types,  the  SS-X-24  and  SS-X-25 
within  the  next  2  years.  These  five 
Soviet  ICBM's  are  overwhelming  in 
comparison  to  the  one  U.S.  missile,  the 

I  wish  we  lived  In  a  world  in  which 
all  weapons  systems  were  unnecessary, 
but  we  live  in  a  dangerous  world  and 
our  ability  to  preserve  our  own  free- 
dom is  depend^t  on  modem  defense 
ssrstems.  I  am' not  an  advocate  of  huge 
new  weiyions  systems,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  this  Nation  to 
unilaterally  agree  to  cancel  a  major 
weapons  system,  especially  now  when 
arms  negotiations  have  resimied  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  concerned  that  the  United 
SUtes  be  able  to  negotiate  a  meaning- 
ful arms  reduction,  which  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  this  country  and  peace 
In  the  world,  from  a  position  of 
strength.  The  MX  is  a  vital  element  of 
a  credible,  flexible  American  strategic 
posture  which  Is  critical  to  the  stable 
balance  of  power  on  which  peace  and 
security  depend. 

With  the  new  round  of  arms  control 
negotiations  underway  in  Geneva,  we 
all  share  the  hope  that  negotiations 
wiU  be  productive.  Throughout  1984 
the  administration  emphas^ed  the  Im- 
portance of  resuming  a  United  States- 
Soviet  dialog  aimed  at  reductions  in 
nuclear  arsenals.  The  current  negotia- 
tions have  been  a  good  start  to  this 
dialog  in  1985.  Particularly  at  this 
time  of  new  Soviet  leadership  we  must 
continue  to  negotiate  from  a  position 
of  strength  from  which  the  Soviets 
will  respond.  To  ensure  this  strength 
for  the  UJ3.  defense  forces  and  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva  and  because  I 


truly  believe  that  the  arms  talks  proc- 
ess will  help  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
and  promote  world  peace,  I  support 
theBCX.* 

*  Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  BfX 
missile  system,  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  is  essential  to  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  bargaining  posi- 
tion at  the  Geneva  negotiations. 

The  Russians  and  Americans  are 
both  proud  peoples,  who  must  be  con- 
vinced of  their  own  strength  and  the 
strength  of  their  opponents  before  en- 
tering into  meaningful  negotiations  on 
armscontroL 

We  are  at  a  delicate  point  in  that  ne- 
gotiation process  and  must  act  to  pre- 
serve our  position  if  we  hope  to  arrive 
at  a  meaningful  agreement  in  Geneva. 
My  strong  feelings  on  this  point  were 
made  even  stronger  after  hearing  a 
presentation  by  UJS.  arms  negotiator. 
BCax  Kampelman,  on  Monday. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me.  as  It  Is  to  our 
negotlators.  that  eventiial  success  in 
negotiating  a  workable  agreement  will 
be  based,  at  least  In  part,  on  our  will- 
ingness to  modernize  our  forces. 

We  have  been  reluctant  to  modern- 
ize our  ICBM  forces  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  SALT  process.  We  felt  that 
It  would  be  a  sign  of  bad  faith  to  be 
building  up  these  systems. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  have 
been  working  during  that  same  time  to 
modernize  their  silo-based  systems, 
harden  silos,  and  develop  a  new  gen- 
eration of  missiles. 

At  the  same  time,  they  have  devel- 
oped a  highly  mobUe  missile  basing 
system.  The  scope  and  power  of  this 
system  places  our  country  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  position.  Let  us  not 
allow  our  discomfort  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  the  progress  which  we  must 
make  In  this  area  of  our  national  de- 
fense. 

The  message  is  clear.  The  Soviets 
are  believers  in  negotiation  through 
strength. 

We  must  send  a  message  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  the  Congress 
considers  a  strong  national  defense  to 
be  a  top  priority  for  our  country. 

The  continued  growth  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  should  be  a  clear  signal 
to  us  that  national  defense  is  truly  the 
top  priority  of  the  Soviet  Government 
as  well. 

The  MX  has  been  supported  in  the 
past  by  four  U.S.  Presidents  and  six 
Congresses.  The  MX  basing  mode  now 
being  developed  is  strategically  and 
practically  superior  to  the  system  pro- 
posed by  the  Carter  administration, 
and  is  strategically  essential  to  future 
deterrence. 

FaUure  to  continue  this  important 
missile  program  would  amount  to  an 
abandonment  of  strategic  security 
that  is  essential  to  meaningful  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviets  based  on  mutu- 
ally strong  commitments  to  national 
defense. 


I  urge  m^  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  tmlay  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
authorization.  Such  Upartlian  unity  is 
very  ImpoHant.  If  we  fall  in  this  very 
Important  lef fort  today  and  in  the  days 
ahead,  we  jwill  find  ouraelvea  fftdng  in- 
creasingly imore  difficult  and  defensive 
questions  tn  the  future.  This  is  too  im- 
portant td  pass  along  to  another  day 
and  time. 'Hiank  you.* 

Mr.  UUMTEU.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
cannot  separate  the  MX  missile  from 
Geneva,  i^hich  is  what  opponents  of 
the  MX  Have  been  doing  or  are  at- 
tempting io  do  for  the  last  couple  of 
days.  We  did  not  time  Geneva.  Nobody 
on  this  4de  of  the  aisle  timed  it, 
nobody  oq  that  side  of  the  aisle  timed 
it.  The  Sofiets  decided  to  come  around 
because  America  was  hanging  tough, 
was  contiiiuing  to  rebuild,  national  de- 
fense, an4  it  Just  so  happens  that 
those  negotiations  are  taking  place 
while  we  are  in  the  act  of  fencing  or 
unfencing  the  MX  missUe.  We  have  to 
live,  Mr.  Clhalrman.  with  the  fact. 

And  hatring  that  in  mind,  let  me 
remind  yoja  and  remind  the  gentleman 
who  Just  ipoke  what  Mr.  Kampelman 
really  sai^  because  I  took  down  his 
words  almost  verbatim,  and  he  said  if 
the  MX  iails.  the  Soviets  will  delay 
the  arms  italks  to  see  what  else  they 
can  get  fol*  free. 

Paul  Nitze  said  if  we  kill  the  MX 
imllaterally  the  Soviets  will  escalate 
their  demands  if  we  simply  make  uni- 
lateral cuts  without  addng  for  any 
quid  pro  duo. 

Now,  let  me  simply  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  th'nifjng  about  voting  against  the 
MX,  theMX  is  a  deterrent.  If  you  op- 
erate it  with  your  bombers,  in  fact 
your  bombers  have  a  chance  to  esci4>e. 
If  there  ^ould  be  an  attadc  from  the 
308  SS-lffs  the  Soviets  would  launch, 
it  would  t^e  30  to  40  minutes  to  reach 
the  Unlt^  States.  If  the  SLBM  is 
launched  I  on  our  bomber  bases,  our 
MX's  coiAd  escape.  It  is  a  deterrent, 
and  It  Is  a  false  argument  to  say  that 
each  leg  of  the  triad  should  have  to 
stand  independently  to  be  a  valuable 
weitfKm  system. 

Let  me  Bay  to  my  friends  there  Is  a 
time  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  fight 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Iliis  is  not  one  of  those  times. 
This  Is  a  time  when  our  foreign  policy 
should  go  forth  ftom  these  shores 
with  one  voice. 
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Mr.  BINNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
ArkansasITMr.  AuczAinm]. 

Mr.  ALirXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman f  dr  yielding  me  this  time. 

BCr.  Cqairman,  I  heard  today  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
waging  the  most  intensive  lobbying 
effort  conducted  for  support  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
50  years.  The  vote  which  we  are  to 
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cast  soon  Is  a  difficult  vote  for  all  of 
us.  During  the  decisionmaking  process 
we  are  all  guided  by  the  ideals  and  the 
desires  of  the  people  we  represent. 

Those  of  us  from  the  South  have  a 
tradition  of  voting  for  defense  pro- 
grams, especially  when  those  pro- 
grams do  not  cause  our  people  any 
harm.  But  over  the  past  year  I  have 
been  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
weakness  caused  to  our  Nation  from  a 
credit  card  defense  policy  that  fi- 
nances its  huge  deficits  by  attracting 
foreign  ci^ital. 

Credit  card  defense  policy,  which  at- 
tracts foreign  capital  that  bids  up  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  prices  our 
fanners  out  of  world  competition.  I 
have  here  7  sheets  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising last  week's  farm  foreclosures 
in  my  congressional  district  in  Arkan- 
sas. Farmers  are  going  broke  today  in 
record  numbers  not  because  they  are 
inefficient,  as  the  President  says,  but 
because  of  this  credit  card  defense 
policy  that  is  causing  their  products  to 
be  priced  out  of  world  competition. 

Mr.  Reagan's  folly  does  not  stop 
there.  It  attracts  foreign  imports  In 
record  numbers  that  causes  our  textile 
mills  and  our  shoe  factories  to  close 
down  because  our  people  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  subsidized  imports  that 
are  attracted  by  this  credit  card  de- 
fense policy.  Weakened  we  are  by  that 
policy  In  the  economic  fiber  of  our 
Nation. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  admonition  of 
former  President  Eisenhower  when  he 
said  that: 

I  sdviae  my  coUeacues  over  and  over  again 
that  national  strength  comes  from  econom- 
ic, moral,  and  military  force. 

While  our  President  says  that  he 
wants  to  deal  from  a  position  of 
strength  in  Geneva.  I  would  admonish 
him  to  review  the  words  of  former 
President  Elsenhower,  and  if  he  wants 
to  deal  from  a  position  of  real,  rather 
than  Imagined  strength,  he  should 
submit  a  comprehensive  and  coherent 
defense  policy  that  Is  compatible  with 
a  budget  policy  and  does  not  destroy 
our  own  economy  by  closing  down  our 
factories  and  bidding  up  the  value  of 
the  dollar  so  that  our  farmers  are 
priced  out  of  woiid  competition. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  WnsoH]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  do  whatever 
we  can  to  ensure  a  lasting  peace.  Oh, 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  would 
lay  down  their  arms  and  study  war  no 
more.  Let  us  pray  that  that  day  will 
come.  The  Bible  teUs  us  that  there  will 
be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  so  per- 
haps we  cannot  expect  that  kind  of 
peace  until  after  Armageddon. 


Even  so,  we  must  continue  to  strive 
for  peace— and  that  is  why  the  current 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  at  Geneva  are  so  important 
The  world  looks  on  with  much  inter- 
est, lUTprehension,  and  some  hope  that 
these  two  superpowers  wHl  see  the 
folly  of  this  tremendous  arms  buildup 
by  both  nations  and  will  agree  to  seri- 
ous reductions  in  weaixm  sjrstems. 

The  Congress  must  make  it  possible 
for  our  negotiators  to  tiave  every  tool 
we  are  able  to  provide  in  seeking  to 
achieve  these  reductions.  Experience 
tells  us  that  the  Soviets  do  not  listen 
to  the  weak.  You  have  to  bargain  from 
a  position  of  strength  or  there  is  no 
bargidning. 

The  strategic  balance  has  given  us 
40  years  of  peace  between  the  super- 
powers. This  balance  could  be  main- 
tained with  sharp  reductions— indeed 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons— by 
both  sides.  Don't  coimt  on  that  luu>- 
penlng.  But  the  least— the  very  least— 
we  can  do  is  to  equip  our  negotiators 
to  get  the  best  deal  possible  in  the  way 
of  mewingf ul  reductions.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  cripple  their  efforts  by  taking 
away  the  MX  and  refusing  to  unf ence 
funds  that  have  already  been  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

Even  if  the  MX  were  not  important 
at  the  Geneva  talks,  it  is  necessary  tot 
continued  deterrence.  Americans  need 
to  know  that  the  Soviets  have  m)grad- 
ed  their  strategic  forces  a  numl)er  of 
times  since  oiu-  last  Mlnuteman  went 
Into  the  silos.  Knowing  this  and  the 
fact  that  our  adversary  is  beginning 
deployment  of  two  new  IBCirs— both 
mobile  and  1  with  10  warheads— makes 
it  imperative  that  we  not  let  down  our 
defense  in  the  standoff  that  brings  us 
peace  and  security. 

Mr  fThairman,  four  Presidents  and 
the  bipartisan  Scowcroft  Commissicm 
have  supported  the  MX.  Let's  not  let 
the  Peacekeeper  lose' its  purpose  by 
being  eliminated  evea  before  there  Is  a 
chance  to  negotiate  it  away. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  always  rea- 
sons for  voting  no  on  a  weapons 
sjrstem.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
wemmns  sjrston  that  Is  not  flawed. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  in  1935, 
the  Spitfire  was  a  flawed  we^Mns 
system  and  should  have  been  suspend- 
ed. It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  reason 
out  some  of  the  reasons  for  not  voting 
for  things.  I  have  a  great  amount  of 
difficulty  deciding  exactly  how  the 
unc  has  caused  the  farmers'  problems. 
I  have  a  hard  time  understanding  how 
the  MX  Is  a  budget  buster,  coming 
from  peapVd  who  would  vote  for 
almost  any  appK4>riation  that  had  to 
do  with  anything  other  than  the  mili- 
tary. 

On  the  other  hand,  soi^e  people  who 
advocate  the  MX.  say  things  I  am 
little  bit  tired  of  hearing.  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  thli  reftUy  has  to  do  with  patriot- 
ism: I  believe  thoae  who  oppose  this 
missile  are  Just  as  patriotic  as  I  am. 

I  do  not  believe  It  has  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  Jobs.  But  I  do  believe,  my 
colleagues,  that  those  arguments  do 
not  make  much  sense  when  we  are 
dealing  with  something  as  grim  and  as 
solemn  and  as  all  important  as  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

More  than  that,  I  am  worried  about 
the  image  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
am  worried  about  the  demise  of  the 
Democratic  Party  that  began  in  1972. 
Somehow,  Democrats  have  become  the 
party  that  is  perceived  in  the  eyes  of 
many  American  people,  and  I  say  to 
jrou.  a  majority  of  the  American 
people,  it  is  the  Democratic  Party  that 
somehow  has  become  perceived  as  the 
party  of  isolation,  and  that  party  that 
is  weak  on  defense. 

That  is  a  bum  rap  for  us  and  one 
that  we  should  not  allow.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  criticized  in  1939  and 
1940  for  his  alliance  with  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  Atlantic  Charter,  but  he 
was  not  criticised  by  Democrats;  he 
was  critldaed  by  these  guys.  He  some- 
how managed  to  keep  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  until  he  died. 

Hsjry  Truman  was  criticized  for  the 
Berlin  airlift  and  for  the  organization 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, but  he  was  not  criticized  by 
Democrats:  he  was  critidaed  by  these 
guys,  and  he  won  in  1948. 

John  Koinedy  was  elected  in  1960. 
and  he  caippaigned  on  the  fact  that 
the  United  SUtes  had  fallen  behind 
the  Soviet  Union;  that  there  was  a 
missile  gap.  He  was  going  to  be  tough- 
er on  the  Communists  in  Cuba.  He  was 
not  criticized  by  us;  he  was  not  criti- 
cized by  my  friend  from  Oakland,  he 
was  criticized  by  these  guys,  and  they 
lost. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, but  I  will  tell  you  if  the  per- 
ception persists  in  this  country  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of 
isolation  and  the  party  of  weakness  on 
defense,  we  are  flat  through  In  the 
South  and  the  West,  and  we  can  forget 
about  winning  Presidential  elections. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6H  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregmi  (Mr.  AnCoiH]. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  today  is 
between  those  who  say.  as  you  have 
Just  heard  earlier,  that  a  vulnerable 
military  force  is  siUy.  and  more  impor- 
tanUy.  is  dangerous,  and  those  who. 
like  the  previous  speaker,  say  that  vul- 
nerability is  not  all  that  important.  Do 
you  remember  the  last  time  we  de- 
ployed a  military  force  that  was  both 
powerful  and  vulnerable?  It  was  in 
1941;  we  did  it  in  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  1941,  we  deployed  a  powerful 
naval  fleet  Uf  the  Pacific  but  we  did  it 
In  a  vutaMsrable  basing  mode.  We  sent 


the  enemy  high  command  a  message,  a 
sii^ial  if  you  wilL  That  message,  that 
signal  was  this:  "Come  and  hit  me. 
Here  I  am.  leading  with  my  glass  Jaw; 
come  attack  me."  My  friends,  that  is 
Just  what  the  enemy  did. 

Militarily,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues today  what  Is  the  difference 
between  the  glassjaw  MX  missile  and 
the  Pearl  Hartwr  fleet?  I  wiU  tell  you 
that  there  is  only  one  difference:  In 
1941,  we  had  the  time  to  recover  from 
that  attack.  Now,  there  would  be  no 
time  to  recover  from  an  attack. 

This  MX  missUe  is  the  "Pearl 
Harbor"  of  our  missile  fleet. 
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It  is  a  dead  fat  sitting  duck,  vulnera- 
ble. It  teUs  the  Soviet  high  command. 
"Here  is  my  glassjaw.  Come,  hit  it. 
Come,  knock  me  out." 

There  are  those  who  will  say.  "Let's 
build  this  new  force  regardless  of  its 
vulnerability."  We  Just  heard  the  pre- 
vious speaker  say  so.  They  talk  about 
how  accurate  it  is.  how  modem  it  is. 
But  none  of  that.  I  say  to  my  friends, 
matters  one  whit.  AU  we  will  be  doing, 
if  we  build  this  modem,  accurate,  new 
missile,  it  to  build  the  most  modem 
high-tech  target  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  most  modem  high- 
tech  target  the  Soviet  high  command 
had  ever  seen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  Pearl 
Harbor  is  one  too  many.  Let  us  stop 
pretending  that  vulnerable  weapons 
project  strength.  They  do  not  Vulner- 
able weapons  project  weakness.  Demo- 
crats understand  that.  Republicans 
ought  to  as  well,  and  we  are  better  off 
without  that  kind  of  weapon  in  our  ar- 
senaL 

Why  is  it  that  people  who  have 
never  had  a  good  word  to  say  about 
arms  control  now  seem  to  be  worship- 
ping it  as  if  it  were  the  Holy  OraU? 
Can  the  supporters  of  the  glassjaw 
MX  missile  name  for  me  a  sihgle 
member  of  the  negotiating  team  who 
supported  SALT  n?  Of  course  they 
cannot.  There  are  none. 

What  about  the  nuclear  freeze,  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  or 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty?  Can 
you  tell  me  who  on  our  present  negoti- 
ating team  supports  any  of  these?  Of 
course  you  cannot.  There  are  not  any. 

This  administration  is  made  up  of 
people  who  have  spent  their  profes- 
sional lives  dedicated  to  opposition  to 
arms  control.  In  that  regard.  I  quote 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  in  Blay  1981.  speaking 
at  West  Point,  when  he  said: 

The  argument,  U  there  U  sny.  will  be  over 
which  weapons  we  buy.  and  not  whether  we 
should  forsake  weaponry  for  treaties  and 
asreements. 

I  suppose  the  administration  has  a 
right  to  these  views,  but  now  that  they 
want  a  new  weapon,  all  at  once  they 
have  found  religion  on  arms  control. 


I  say.  let  us  face  reality.  What  has 
our  chief  negotiator,  Mr.  Kampelman, 
been  doing  in  Geneva?  He  has  been 
trying  to  sell  the  Soviets  not  on  the 
control  of  star  wars  weapons,  but  on 
why  they  should  build  a  star  wars 
system,  too.  And  what  has  he  been 
doing  in  Washington  in  the  last  few 
days?  He  has  not  been  trying  to  sell 
the  Congress  on  the  control  of  arms; 
he  has  been  trying  to  sell  the  Congress 
on  the  MX  missile.  Only  George 
Orwell  could  come  up  with  a  more 
ironic  script  than  that 

If  the  House  in  its  wisdom  decides 
we  should  build  a  vulnerable  glass- Jaw 
BflX  missile  on  its  military  merits,  then 
fine,  but  let  us  not  pretmd  that  we  are 
doing  it  for  arms  control. 

This  administration  came  into  office 
opposed  to  arms  control,  it  will  leave 
office  opposed  to  arms  control,  and  it 
is  opposed  to  arms  control  this  very 
minute— except  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
required  to  help  pass  and  sectire  fund- 
ing for  the  weapons  this  administra- 
tion wants. 

This  will  be  true  without  the  MX  or 
with  the  MX.  We  can  best  serve  the 
goal  of  arms  control  and  national  secu- 
rity by  taking  this  glassjaw  MX  missile 
and  sending  it  to  the  museum,  along 
with  its  father  and  its  mother,  the 
Pearl  Harbor  fleet  and  the  Maginot 
Line. 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  on  one 
final  point  BCr.  Chairman,  and  that  is 
the  arms  control  offer  we  placed  on 
the  table  in  Geneva.  If  our  concem  is 
the  Soviet  first-strike-attack  potential, 
we  need  them  to  be  concerned  about 
accuracy  in  their  arsenal,  surprise  ca- 
pability in  their  arsenal,  and  the  fact 
that  they  might  be  able  to  develop  at 
least  three  warheads  per  silo  on  our 
side.  Tou  can  look  at  our  arms  control 
offer  in  Geneva  in  vain  to  find  any  re- 
striction on  accuracy,  on  surprise,  or 
on  the  ratio  of  warheads  per  sOo.  That 
is  our  reward  for  passing  an  MX  mis- 
sile, an  arms  control  offer  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  it  would 
end  up  being  is  the  worst  of  both 
worlds,  a  weapon  that  is  a  target  and 
an  arms  control  treaty  that  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5Vfc  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavboulks]. 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing  this 
time  to  me  to  speak  on  the  Issue. 

This  debate  on  the  ICX  missile  is 
almost  over.  After  months  of  talking, 
it  Is  finally  down  to  a  yes  or  a  no.  As 
expected,  we  have  heard  the  cliches, 
we  have  heard  the  arguments,  but  in 
all  honesty  there  are  very,  very  few 
answers. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  for  10 
years  the  MX  program  has  been 
before  us,  but  unlike  other  weapons. 
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the  controversy  Just  will  not  go  away. 
Were  the  decision  a  Judgment  on  the 
value  of  this  one  system,  the  vote 
toctay  would  be  very  easy;  MX  would 
not  survive. 

We  have  heard  the  term,  "vulner- 
ability." Perhaps  the  vulnerability  is 
not  in  the  silos  but  in  the  courage  of 
Congress.  If  it  impossible  for  us  as  a 
body  to  make  the  hard  choice  when  it 
is  indeed  the  right  decisi<m7 

We  hav4  discussed  oonventlmial 
weapons  in  ithis  debate  today,  but  the 
problem  with  the  MX  is  that  we  are 
all  hostages  to  the  conventional  think- 
ing, the  thinking  that  sasfs  we  should 
build  every  weapon  whether  we  need  it 
or  not. 

Our  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  stand- 
ing up  and  [Stopping  wasteful  military 
spending  isnot  too  good,  and  I  think 
we  realize  liiat  We  like  talking  about 
it.  but  tummg  our  words  into  our  con- 
victions is  certainly  another  matter. 

The  Menlbers  today  are  being  of- 
fered one  of  the  most  dangerous  cmn- 
modities  of  political  life,  a  simple  yes 
or  no  vote,  with  no  oonqnomises  or  no 
complicate*!^  fences  that  are  offered  at 
this  time. 

BCr.  Chairman,  today  we  heard  dis- 
cussed on  I  this  floor,  conventional 
weapons,  gnd  then  we  heard  the 
absiird  proposal  that  perhaps  we  can 
build  the  first  21  missiles  and  then, 
after  we  biilld  those  21  missiles,  we 
WiU  go  to  the  administration  and  say, 
"Bir.  President  I  think  it's  time  we 
quit  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to 
give  you  a  limit  of  only  42  missUes.  or 
maybe  50." 

Well,  let  me  answer  the  gentleman 
from  TexaSk  who  was  in  the  well  Just  a 
few  mlnuti^  ago,  because  I  am  that 
"Northeastfmer."  I  am  not  an  idealo- 
gue,  I  am  not  that  liberal  or  that  con- 
servative. "Chose  things  do  not  mean  a 
darned  thi^  to  me.  But  let  me  say 
this:  Wherf  we  come  from,  when  we 
believe  in  isomething,  we  go  all  the 
way.  It  is  ckily  fair  to  dig  deq).  And  I 
am  not  he^  proposing  the  MX:  you 
know  I  am  against  it  But  those  of  you 
who  are  trying  to  give  a  ratimiale  to 
your  vote  today  by  voting  for  these  21 
missiles  and  then  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent "That's  all  you  are  gcrfng  to  get" 
you  are  wning.  Tou  are  dead  wrong. 

If  you  tnily  believe  in  this  syston, 
then  you  give  to  this  adminlstraticm 
what  it  wa^ts.  Tou  may  give  them  100 
missiles  f  o4  the  silos,  you  give  than  an 
additional  123  missiles,  which  makes  it 
223,  and  yiu  give  than  $20  billion  or 
$30  billion  more  to  harden  those  silos. 
Either  youi  are  for  the  syston  or  you 
are  against  it  There  is  no  halfway  in 
between,  because  if  you  think  there  is. 
then  you  are  totally  ineffective  and  I 
do  not  thkik— in  my  Judgment— that 
you  are  bt^tog  intellectually  honest 

Now.  let  us  talk  about  conventional 
arms.  This^has  an  awful  lot  to  do  with 
convaitionfil  arms.  When  we  talk 
about  the  modernization  of  our  con- 


ventional systems,  it  is  not  only  build- 
ing new  weapons  systems  but  it  in- 
volves the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  millions  of  people  who 
serve  in  the  military  in  this  country. 
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We  try  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  528.000  Americans,  men  and  women 
who  are  serving  overseas.  We  have 
troops,  men  and  women  in  West  Ger- 
many today,  who  are  living  in  barracks 
that  were  built  in  1900.  Uving  in  bar- 
racks that  the  Germans  used  in  1917 
and  we  are  going  to  curtaO  the  mod- 
ernization of  better  housing  units  for 
our  people  who  are  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  you  are 
not  talkhig  about  $1.5  billion  here 
today.  Tou  are  talking  about  a  com- 
plete system  which  could  cost  up  to 
$40  billion  and  you  are  taking  away 
trom  the  modernization  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  our  people  who  serve  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

Tou  know,  one  thing  I  have  not 
heard  durhig  this  debate  in  the  last  2 
days  is  what  has  happened  to  the  bal- 
anced budget?  We  were  the  ones  ac- 
cused of  being  budget  busters  on  my 
side,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle;  yet  I 
have  not  heard  any  arguments  coming 
flxmi  the  other  side  that  they  want  to 
do  something  about  the  balanced 
budget  here  today.  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  say  they  are  willing  to  tax 
more  to  pay  for  these  programs. 

Vote  against  this  program,  my  dear 
friends.  It  is  the  right  vote  for  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
IHrginla  [Mr.  Batemait]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  first  to  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

CUHGBBl.         

Mr.  dJNGESi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  this  afternoon  to  i^iprove  funding 
for  21  additional  VOL  missiles.  I  have 
been  studjing  the  issue  intensively  for 
the  past  month,  listened  to  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  system 
and  have  concluded  that  it  is  in  the 
beat  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  production.  More  important- 
ly, I  believe  that  i4>proval  may  be  criti- 
cal to  the  prospects  for  long-term 
peace  and  significant  arms  reduction. 

I  have  traveled  twice  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  met  with  Soviet  officials- 
most  recently  last  January.  As  a  result 
of  these  face-to-face  meetings  with 
Soviet  leaders,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  make  any 
conoessions  in  the  Geneva  arms  con- 
trol talks  if  they  believe  the  United 
States  has  lost  the  wiU  and  lacks  the 
resolve  to  malnt.ain  a  strong,  state-of- 
the-art  deterrent  force. 

Our  present  strategic  weapons  ss^ 
tems— the  Minuteman— is  outdated 
and  deteriorating.  The  mobUe.  sin^e 
warhead  less  destabilizing  Midgetman 


is  years  away  from  deployment.  We 
need  the  BCX  to  bridge  that  gw- 

I  iiersonally  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  will  ever  deliberately  launch  a 
nuclear  attack.  Both  of  us  recognize 
that  this  would  result  in  world  geno- 
cide. But  I  do  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  use  a  perceived  nuclear 
superiority  to  blackmafl  the  United 
States  and  to  further  their  expressed 
goal  of  achieving  a  Communist  dmnl- 
nated  world.  If  the  United  States  is 
perceived  as  having  no  effective  deter- 
rent as  being  unable  to  respond  to  an 
attack,  what  is  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  stepping  up  its  military 
adventurism  throughout  the  world.  In- 
stead of  one  Afghanistan,  we  could 
have  dozens.  And  what  is  to  prevent 
them  from  dictating  to  us  with  whom 
we  may  trade  and  on  what  conditions. 

I  respect  the  opinions  of  those  who 
oppose  the  ICX.  I  hope  that  they  can 
reqiect  mine.  We  both  want  to  insure 
peace,  but  at  this  critical  Juncture  in 
our  history.  I  believe  the  peace  is  more 
likely  to  be  preserved  by  a  dear  show- 
ing of  resolve  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork 
[Mr.  McGbatbI. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  voting  on  an  issue  that  seems 
never  to  be  settled,  continued  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Some  Members  seem  to  insist  on 
making  it  the  whipping  boy  of  the 
Pentagon  in  spite  of  the  bipartisan 
consensus  which  has  been  acliieved 
here  on  several  occasions  in  support  of 
the  project  We  have  spent  countless 
hours  debating  the  same  issues  over 
and  over  again  while  other  aspects  of 
our  military  and  foreign  policy  cry  out 
for  attention. 

Once  again  we  are  told  that  the  MX 
is  a  vulnerable  weapon  which  can  only 
be  used  suocenfully  in  a  first  strike  by 
the  United  States  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  argument  was  settled  by 
the  bipartisan  Scowcroft  Commission 
report  well  over  a  year  ago  discussed 
in  great  detail  the  value  of  the  MX  as 
a  means  of  confounding  Soviet  strate- 
gists. 

If  we  could  guarantee  the  invulner- 
ability of  any  system,  we  would  not 
have  to  carry  on  this  debate  or  any 
other  on  weapcms  procuronent  or  de- 
veloiHuent  In  fact  we  plan  on  i^e  de- 
struction of  conventional  and  strategic 
systems  in  almost  any  warfare  scenar- 
io. These  are  not  pleasant  thoughts. 
Tet  the  very  existence  of  our  national 
defense  responsibllty  and  the  huge 
commitment  of  financial  and  human 
resources  presupposes  a  serious  and 
dangerous  threat  to  our  security. 

We  ought  to  take  a  mmnent  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  that  threat  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.  Others  have 
already  covered  the  military  threat  in 
substantial  detail.  We  would  do  well  to 
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go  beyond  the  mlliUry  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  look  at  the  constant 
threat  hanging  over  the  citizens  of  the 
many  Soviet  socialist  republics  and 
their  so-called  allies  or  satellite  na- 
tions in  the  Warsaw  Pact 

ICany  of  the  ardent  opponents  of 
the  MX  have  Joined  me  on  the  floor 
repeatedly  ursing  the  Soviets  to  abide 
by  terhis  of  human  rights  agreements. 
Instead,  they  have  relentlessly  pur- 
sued a  course  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  related  agree- 
ments using  their  massive  internal  se- 
curity apparatus  to  halt  emigration 
and  prevent  exerdse  of  the  most  basic 
human  rl^ts.  They  have  also  repeat- 
edly used  military  force  against  unfor- 
tunate dtisens  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Afghanistan.  I  fail  to  see  how  Mem- 
bers can  claim  that  a  question  about 
o\u  determination  to  complete  strate- 
gic force  modernization  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  our  bargaining  position 
in  Geneva. 

Apart  from  the  abuse  of  human 
rights  and  the  ongoing  use  of  military 
force,  the  Soviet  system  itself  is  an 
ever  present  threat  to  world  peace  and 
stability.  Three  times  in  the  last  4 
years,  the  world  has  watted  for  a 
Soviet  leader  to  emerge  from  their 
closed  system  of  government.  We  were 
forced  to  look  for  signs  such  as  vaca- 
tion cancellations  to  determine  if  their 
President  was  even  alive  much  less  in 
control  of  a  powerful  nation. 

We  cannot  in  my  estimation  demon- 
strate any  resolve  to  tUb  Soviets  with- 
out proceeding  with  the  deployment  of 
addition  MX  mi— n*«  Their  entire 
system  of  government  is  based  on  in- 
timidation and  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  be  swayed  by  anything  but  a  con- 
sistent policy  aimed  at  strategic  force 
modernisation.  We  have  attempted 
such  a  policy  for  over  a  decade  at 
great  expense.  Delaying  it  now  will  be 
far  more  expensive  in  terms  of  our 
actual  financial  commitment.  It  may 
prove  even  more  costly  in  terms  of  our 
negotiating  position  in  disarmament 
efforts. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  legislation  to  release  $1.5  billion  in 
1985  funding  for  21  MX  mlssUes. 

In  my  opinion,  the  debate  over  the 
MX  revolves  around  three  important 
questions.  First,  is  the  MX  an  im- 
provemoit  over  our  Mtnuteman  mis- 
siles? Second,  will  the  MX  improve  our 
proQtects  for  a  fair,  equitable,  and  ver- 
ifiable agreement  with  the  Soviets? 
And  third,  if  we  can  the  Soviets  re- 
spond by  »w»n«y  %  rimiiar  gesture  of 
good  faith?  I  believe  the  answer  to  the 
first  two  questions  is  yes.  and  the 
answer  to  the  third  question  is  clearly 
no. 

Like  many  opponents  of  the  MX,  I 
share  the  concern  that  based  in  Min- 


uteman  silos  the  MX  will  be  vulnera- 
ble. The  MX.  though,  as  the  Scowcrof  t 
Commission  stated,  will  be  vulnerable 
only  when  viewed  in  isolation,  which. 
In  my  opinion.  Is  not  sufficient  reason 
to  forego  its  production.  In  fact.  I  have 
not  heard  any  arguments  that  the  MX 
itself  is  not  a  superior  missile  or  that 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  rely 
solely  upon  its  force  of  Minuteman 
missiles  to  serve  as  the  land-based  leg 
of  our  strategic  triad.  The  reason  no 
one  argues  these  two  positions  is  be- 
cause they  are  both  Just  not  true. 

Since  the  United  SUtes  deployed  its 
most  modem  type  of  ICBM.  the  Sovi- 
ets have  deployed  over  600  ICBM's.  in- 
cluding 360  S8-19's  comparable  in  size 
to  the  MX.  The  MX  is  needed  to  re- 
dress the  imbalances  between  forces 
that  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  this 
massive  Soviet  military  buildup.  We 
can  no  longer  continue  to  solely  rely 
upon  the  Minuteman  missiles  as  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  because,  unlike  the 
MX.  they  do  not  pose  a  credible  threat 
to  hard  Soviet  military  targets.  Simply 
put.  the  MX  is  more  accurate,  has 
greater  range,  and  more  flexibility 
than  our  Minuteman  missiles  and. 
thus,  strengthens  our  ability  to  deter  a 
Soviet  attack. 

I  have  also  heard  opponents  of  the 
MX  claim  that  we  should  vote  against 
releasing  funds  for  it  because  the 
United  States  should  not  be  building 
while  we  are  negotiating.  This  argu- 
ment Is  stispect  at  best.  We  should  not 
kid  ourselves  about  the  natiu%  of  the 
Soviets.  The  Soviets  only  understand 
one  thing  and  that  is  strength.  If  we 
make  a  unilateral  concesslMr  by  can- 
celing the  MX.  we  do  not  enhance  our 
chances  for  arms  controL  On  the  con- 
trary, we  will  only  encourage  the  Sovi- 
ets to  hold  out  for  further  unilateral 
concessions.  What  the  Soviets  cannot 
get  at  the  Uble  they  will  be  handed  to 
by  Congress  if  the  MX  \s  defeated 
today! 

Furthermore,  if  we  cancel  the  ICX, 
what  do  we  gain  from  the  Soviets?  We 
g^  absolutely  nothing.  There  are  no 
assurances  forthcoming  from  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  will  cancel 
work  on  their  new  class  of  ICBM's,  the 
SS-X-24  and  SS-X-25.  In  light  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  dismissal  record  on 
arms  control  compliance,  on  what 
basis  are  we  so  trustworthy?  As  Harold 
Brown,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  President  Carter,  said  about  the 
Soviets  "When  we  build,  they  build: 
when  we  cut.  they  buUd." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  question  how  can 
we  trust  a  nation  that  does  not  even 
tnist  its  own  people. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  canceling 
the  MX.  will  not  only  threaten  our 
abillty  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack,  but 
will  undermine  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
proceed  with  the  MX  to  convince  the 
Soviets  that  we  do  not  intend  to  make 
unilateral  reductions.  If  we  truly  want 


world  peace,  and  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, we  must  diq)lay  courage,  re- 
solve, and  commitment  to  be  strong. 
Freedom  has  never  been  given.  It  has 
been  earned.  We  can  show  the  Soviets 
today  by  this  vote  that  we  have  the  re- 
solve to  move  toward  real  bilateral  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  arms. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  if  we  do  not 
modernize  our  ICBM's.  are  you  certain 
the  Soviets  will  do  likewise?  If  you 
aren't  absolutely  certain,  then  ask 
yourself  are  we  moving  toward  peace 
or  the  mercy  of  superior  Soviet  power? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  MX  must 
not  be  delayed. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Now.  in  the  remain- 
ing 1  minute.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
suggest  that  at  a  point  when  the 
Soviet  Union  through  the  late  1960's 
and  through  the  1970's  into  the  1980's 
has  deployed  a  series  of  new  and  so- 
phisticated strategic  land-based  mis- 
siles, it  ill  behooves  this  country  to  de- 
cline authorization  for  these  21  BfX 
Peacekeeper  missiles. 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  that 
says  we  should  not  go  forward  because 
this  is  not  the  perfect  missile.  This  is 
not  a  missile  that  is  as  good  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be.  I  would  like  to  be 
here  advocating  a  missile  that  was 
better  than  the  MX  Peacekeeper,  but 
if  we  will  enhance  and  improve  our 
land-based  triad  to  deter  nuclear  war, 
it  is  the  only  game  in  town  throiigh 
this  decade  and  into  the  next.  This 
Nation  needs  the  MX  missUe. 

For  those  who  say  it  not  a  bargain- 
ing chip.  I  do  not  understand  why 
they  find  our  chief  negotiator  so  lack- 
ing in  credibility,  because  he  could  not 
have  made  it  more  clear  that  he  re- 
gards it  as  being  very  useful,  very 
helpful  to  him  in  his  bargaining  posi- 
tion in  Geneva. 

I  think  we  need  this  missile.  I  hope 
it  is  a  bargaining  chip.  I  hope  it  is  a 
very  good  bargaining  chip,  but  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  negotiations,  it  is 
needed  to  maintain  and  upgrade  our 
luid-based  nuclear  missile  deterrence. 

I  hope  this  body  is  going  to  see  fit  to 
approve  this  resolution. 

PAUIAMKHTAKT  DIQUnT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  getting  down  toward  the  very  end 
now.  Does  the  gentleman  wish  me  to 
use  my  time  now?  I  only  have  two 
speakers  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
14  minutes,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da has  ISVi  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  12V^. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man wish  me  to  use  my  speakers?  I 
have  two  speakers,  myself  and  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Would  the  gentleman 


like  me  tOj  use  one  of  my  speakers  at 
this  time?  I 

Mr.  BENMETT.  Please. 

Mr.  DIcklNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alab4ma  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  jtwo  factual  points  I  would 
like  to  corfect  that  have  been  made  by 
previous  speakers.  One  is  that  if  we  do 
not  spend;  this  money,  we  could  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  and  the  living 
conditions  of  our  troops  overseas. 

I  serve  oti  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  also.  That  is  a  problem 
that  we  ane  dealing  with  and  I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  take  money  out  of  a 
procuremait  account  or  out  of  a  re- 
search vA  development  account  and 
see  that  it  goes  into  military  eonstruc- 
tion,  but  tt  Just  does  not  work  that 
way,  so  whether  we  deny  this  or  not.  it 
wiU  not  hive  an  impact  on  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  servicemen  in  or  outside 
this  country.  I  will  assure  everyone 
that  we  are.  in  fact,  woiidng  on  this 
and  we  are  working  diligently  on  it 
and  there^will  be  a  great  deal  of  im- 
provement in  this  year's  budget. 

The  second  fact  that  I  would  like  to 
correct  is  statements  that  were  made 
that  we  deed  this  money  because  we 
are  faced  trith  a  deficit  and  this  is  im- 
pacting the  deficit.  Well,  this  money 
was  authorized  and  i4>i«t>priated  last 
year.  It  is  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget.  What  we  are  presently  dealing 
with  in  oifcr  committee  budgets  is  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  and  that  is 
what  the  Budget  Committee  is  wortc- 
ing  on  now.  This  money  has  already 
been  passed  and  if  we  do  spend  it  or  do 
not  spend  it.  it  is  not  going  to  have  an 
impact  on!  this  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

So  thbs«  two  facts  having  been  cor- 
rected, hopefully,  for  all.  let  me  say 
that  it  is  f ery  difficult  at  this  stage  of 
10  hours  of  debate  to  say  something 
that  I  think  will  change  anybody's 
mind.  I  think  most  of  the  people  who 
will  be  called  on  to  vote  in  Just  a  few 
minutes  pretty  well  have  their  minds 
made  up.  . 

I  would  think  a  majority  having 
heard  this  issue  debated  so  many 
times  before  probably  had  their  minds 
made  up  trior  to  the  beginning  of  this 
debate.    ] 

Casting  I  about  for  something  that 
has  not  been  said  and  for  subjects  that 
have  not  I  been  covered.  I  was  a  little 
hard  put  to  find  out  what  meaningful 
thing  caq  be  said  that  has  not  been 
said.  WeUl  I  think  if  we  locdE  at  the  sit- 
uation as  a  whole,  we  can  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  chance  for  a 
new  beginning  in  our  dealings  with  the 
SQviets.  "They  have  come  back  to  the 
bargaining  table.  They  have  a  new 
leader  in  Mr.  Gorbachev.  We  have  a 
new  Soviet  leader.  Hfe  is  younger.  He  is 

20  years  younger  than  his  predecessor. 

He  is  not  part  of  the  old  guard.  He  is 


not  locked  in  his  thinking,  as  have 
been  his  predecessors  since  Stalin. 

I  think  we  have  a  chance  here.  I 
think  we  have  a  chance  to  negotiate 
and  to  aoc(»npllsh  something  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  Geneva. 
I  think  through  the  process  of  negoti- 
ation we  can  accomplish  some  good  if 
we  do  not  throw  away  whatever  it  is 
we  have  to  liargain  with. 

When  Schchenko  testified  before 
our  cmnmlttee  last  week,  as  you  will 
recall  or  might  recall,  he  is  the  highest 
ranking  Russian  to  defect  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  in  the  United 
Nations.  He  has  written  a  book. 
"Breaking  With  Moscow"  that  was  re- 
cently reviewed  in  Time  magazine.  He 
admonidied  our  committee  and  the 
American  citizens.  "Don't  throw  away 
whatever  it  is  you  have  to  bargain 
with,  because  you  will  get  no  conces- 
sions in  return.  Tou  will  simply  cause 
the  Soviets"— and  he  is  ^leaking  as  a 
former  Soviet  and  one  who  knows  all 
the  principals  involved— "to  demand 
nxHre.  to  hold  back  to  see  what  otho* 
concessions  they  can  get  for  free." 

a  1720 
Tou  know,  one  of  the  things  that  I 
can  never  imderstand.  and  I  have 
heard  the  arguments  here,  is  when  it 
is  said  that  if  we  build  100  MX  missiles 
and  deploy  them  that  this  is  destabi- 
lizing, we  will  be  the  ones  that  are  de- 
stabUi^ig  the  balance  between  our 
two  countries. 

Where  were  these  people  when  the 
Soviets  started  building  their  SS-18's. 
their  S8-19's.  and  deploying  them 
which  they  have  done  as  has  been 
pointed  out  several  times?  They  have 
some  668  that  they  have  built  and  de- 
ployed. Tou  would  think  this  Is  not  de- 
stabilizing. But  if  we  build  100,  that  is 
Amt^aMni9inq  Not  Only  lutve  they  buflt 
and  deployed  over  600  newer  missUes 
than  ours,  they  have  built  and  test- 
flown  two  additional  missiles  which 
have  been  depicted  here  and  have 
been  discussed  by  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Now  this  is  a  rail-mobile  missile,  an 
artist's  rraidition  but  it  was  made  from 
a  photograph  taken  by  our  Intelli- 
gence apparatus,  or  someone's,  of  k 
rail-mobile  missile. 

They  have  the  SS-24.  they  have  the 
SS-25  that  they  have  test  flown— it  is 
not  a  piQier  missile— in  addition  to  the 
two  that  they  have  deployed,  the  18 
and  the  19. 

I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  desta- 
bilizing for  us  to  go  forward  with  mod- 
ernization of  our  force  and  the  Soviets 
continue  to  build  and  deploy. 

Tou  know,  it  was  right  interesting 
last  year  we  had  a  visitation  of  some  of 
our  North  Atlantic  Assembly  friends. 
There  is  an  organization  called  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  made  up  of 
parliamentarians  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. They  visit  us  once  a  year,  we 
visit  over  there  once  a  year.  It  is  one  of 


the  segments  of  NATO;  it  has  to  do 
with  defense. 

So  we  had  people  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, people  from  Germany,  people 
from  Belgium,  people  from  Italy  visit 
with  us  and  in  the  discussion  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  a  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians by  my  good  friend  from 
California.  Mr.  Dkixums:  "Well,  why 
don't  you  sit  down  and  debate  and  dis- 
cuss and  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  in- 
stead of  deploying?"  At  the  time  we 
were  WUng  about  cruise  missiles.  And 
Mr.  Peterson,  who  is  in  the  German 
Bundestag,  in  replying  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Dellums.  said: 

Mr.  Congreannan.  in  1977  we  nesotlated. 
In  1978  we  nevotlated  and  debated  with  the 
Soviets— and  they  d^loyed. 

In  1979  we  debated— tliey  deployed-and 
in  1980  and  every  year  since  they  have  de- 
ployed on  tlie  average  of  one  miasUe  per 

WvcK* 

Today  they  have  over  400  SS-20's  in 
place— each  with  at  least  one  reload— 
and  are  continuing  to  this  day. 

We  need  to  stop  the  talk  and  con- 
vince them  of  our  resolve  and  national 
wOL 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  HUBBABDl. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  plan  to  speak,  today  and  I  only 
have  1  minute.  I  have  been  undecided 
on  this  issue  because  I  had  many  ques- 
tions yet  unanswered  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  purehase  of  21  MX  mis- 
sUes at  the  expense  of  $1.5  billion.  I 
was  in  my  district  yesterday  and  heard 
from  constituents  in  two  cities.  Some 
points  that  were  well  taken  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  has  92  percent  registration 
in  the  Democratic  Party,  are  that  on 
November  6  last  year  President 
Ronald  Reagan  swept  my  district  by  a 
majority  of  about  30.000  votes:  he 
swept  Kentucky,  he  swept  48  other 
States  and  was  elected  in  a  landslide  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  over  our 
Armed  Forces  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  my  heavily  Democratic  Party 
area  my  constituents  were  saying  to 
me  yesterdajr:  "We  trusted  President 
Reagan  on  November  6;  we  trust  him 
on  March  26." 

Bfr.  BENNETT.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foixrl. 

Mr.  FOL£T.  BCr.  CSiairman,  this  res- 
olution should  be  defeated.  I  reject 
the  role  of  the  President,  as  Coax- 
mander  in  Chief,  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  on  wei^wns 
systems  such  as  the  BCX.  At  the  same 
time,  I  take  seriously  the  duty  of  the 
Congress,  unider  the  Constitution,  to 
make  the  decision  on  this  issue.  It  is 
interesting  to  me  that  so  few  have 
taken  this  weU  to  argue  that  this  is  a 
missile  system  that  we  need.  It  is 
argued  that  we  must  have  it  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip:  it  is  argued  we  should 
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not  embamaa  the  President;  it  Is 
argued  that  the  Soviets  are  testing 
some  similar  missile.  It  Is  very  seldom 
argued,  however,  that  the  MX  is  a 
good  addition  to  the  strategic  defense 
of  the  Dnlted  SUtes. 

It  is  a  flawed  mlssOe,  one  that  has 
been  flawed  for  many  years.  It  has  no 
reasonable  basing  system  that  can 
make  It  invulnerable  to  attack;  indeed 
It  Is  admitted  to  be  vulnerable  if  we  do 
not  engage  in  billions  and  billions  of 
additional  dollars  to  harden  the  sites. 

The  argulnent  on  bargaining  chips 
will  be  made  again.  If  you  buy  the  ar- 
gument today,  be  prepared  to  buy  it 
again  this  fall,  next  spring,  next  fall, 
until  the  system  reaches  its  full  100 
deployed  mlssUes  at  a  cost  of  another 
$11  bOlion.  Then,  once  that  is  aoctMn- 
pushed,  be  prepared  for  the  argument 
that  the  MX  will  be  totally  vulnerable 
to  attadt  unless  we  provide  an  addi- 
tional $20.  $35.  or  $30  billion  for  the 
hardening  of  the  sites.  We  have  to 
make  some  Judgments  on  this  budget, 
including  some  moderation  in  defense 
systems  as  weU  as  in  domestic  areas. 

We  have  an  obligation  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  the  Secretair  of 
Defense's  question.  "What  are  you 
willing  to  8t(q>  if  you  are  willing  to 
trim  the  growth  rate  of  defense?"  The 
answer  today  is  "We  are  willing  to  stop 
the  MX  mlssUe." 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  our 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  MichklI.  I 
believe  we  have  8  minutes  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  EvldenUy  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their 
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The  CHAIRICAN.  Four  hundred 
twenty-two  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busl- 


The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mxcbkl]  for  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BCCHEL.  BCr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  today  Is  not  to  make  a  polnt- 
by-polnt  refutation  of  the  strategic  or 
budgetary  arguments  against  the  MX 
missile. 

Arguments  pro  and  con  have  been 
made  with  passion  and  eloquence  for 
years. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  no  matter 
how  you  are  thinking  of  voting  there 
are  several  questions  you  have  to  ask 
yourself  before  you  make  your  ded- 


First  should  this  vote  be  seen  as  the 
final  vote  on  the  MX  missile? 

No.  it  should  not  because  in  a  few 
months  the  question  of  authorizing 
and  funding  48  missiles  wlU  be  debated 
and  voted  upon  when  we  consider  the 
1980  request. 

The  vote  we  cast  today  is  not  on 
something  new;  it  is  formal  ratifica- 
tion of  a  decision  we  actually  made 
last  year. 

We  agreed  at  that  time  to  fence  off 
the  funding  until  the  American  people 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  their 
President  for  the  next  4  years. 

There  was  a  sincere  belief  among 
many  MX  critics  that  the  American 
people,  presented  with  a  Presidential 
candidate  who  supported  BCX  and  one 
who  opposed  it  would  choose  the 
latter. 

WeU.  Mr.  Mondale  lost  and  lost 
badly. 

If  he  had  won  he  would  have  every 
right  to  ask  us  to  reject  the  MX. 

But  the  new  President  is  not  Mr. 
Mondale.  He  is  the  same  President 
who  said  he  needed  the  MX. 

So  what  right  do  we  have  to  take 
away  from  the  Commander  in  Chief 
what  we  implicitly  pledged  to  him 
before  the  election? 

To  retreat  on  our  impUdt  promise  to 
go  ahead  with  these  21  mlssUes  is,  in 
my  view,  to  break  faith  with  the  ma- 


jority of  vomers  and  to  break  faith  with 
ourselves. 

If  you  wint  to  scale  back  the  pro- 
gram or  elinlnate  it  altogether,  then 
make  a  nmlat  it  when  we  consider  the 
1988  budgei  request. 

But  don'i  do  It  now.  when  we  are 
being  askeq  to  ratify  the  past,  not  to 
determine  wie  future. 

Then  thdre  is  the  question  of  the 
foreign  policy  impUcatlODS  of  our  vote. 

We've  aUT  heard  about  Its  effect  on 
Geneva  and  no  one  could  have  made 
the  case  better  than  our  chief  negotia- 
tor Max  K«npelman  did  yesterday. 

But  Just  Irs  important,  what  we  do 
today  has '  ImpUcatlons  that  go  far 
beyond  Geileva. 

Our  Eun^pean  aUles  went  through 
turmoU  anA  agony  but  had  the  cour- 
age to  accept  the  Pershing  miasUes 
after  we  uried  than  to  do  so. 

What  kind  of  message  do  we  ctmvey 
to  than  if.  |by  our  vote  today  we  show 
weakness  14  our  resolve  and  back  away 
from  our  e^rUer  decision? 

As  for  the  argument  that  MX  is  al- 
ready outnloded.  so  we  should  go  di- 
rectly to  btiUdlng  the  Mldgetman. 

This  argument  has  been  character- 
ized as  te^ologlcal  fiUbuster.  We  are 
told  that  tomorrows  proposed  weapon 
system  is  ^tter  than  today's  actual 
one.  : 

But  the  iact  is  that  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future 'it  is  MX  not  Mldgetman 
that  stand*  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  MI^  not  Mldgetman  that  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  said  we  need 
now. 

If  the  House  rejects  MX  today,  the 
echos  of  that  dedslon  wlU  go  far 
beyond  thei  Geneva  talks. 

They  wUl  be  heard  in  the  ministries 
of  Europe,  throughout  the  Mideast, 
and  in  tUe  inner  sanctums  of  the 
Kremlin,    i 

The  unintended  consequences  of 
such  a  vote  may  be  with  us  for  years 
despite  the  good  intentions  of  those 
not  supporting  MX. 

Last  Thi^sday  a  headline  in  the  New 
York  Times  read:  "Moscow  Criticizes 
Senate  on  the  MX.' 


On  the 
Post  carri( 
ets  Attack 

Viktor 
gotlator. 
stiU  going 


e  day.  the  Washington 
a  story  headlined:  "Sovl- 
onMX." 
v.  the  C3iief  Soviet  ne- 
len  asked  If  the  talks  were 
weU,  after  the  MX  passed 
the  Senate,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said:  'IWe're  taUdng,  that's  impor- 
tant." Viktor  KarpoVs  shrug  is  elo- 
quent beydnd  words. 

When   the   Senate  voted  for  MX 
Karpov  kiiew  he  would  have  to  deal 
with  MXjHe  doesn't  like  it.  neither 
does  Mr.  dorbachev. 
Shouldn]t  that  teU  us  something? 

ere  is  the  question  of  the 
it. 

it  to  take  a  shot  at  de- 
everyone  seems  to  want 


FinaUy 
defense  bv 

If  you 
fense— and 


to— do  it  in  the  right  place. 


This  vote  is  not  only  the  wrong 
place— it  isn't  even  concerned  with  ad- 
ditional funding. 

The  funds  are  already  there. 

AU  we  WlU  do  is  put  them  to  woiic  in 
the  way  they  were  intended. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Blr.  Aspih. 

It  sums  up  what  many  of  us  feel 
when  he  said: 

If  the  netotUtiona  are  coins  on,  for  Con- 
■TCH  to  10  In  snd  help  the  Soviets  by  taking 
■ometliinc  off  the  table  is  goofy. 

CaU  it  Goofy.  caU  it  Mickey  Mouse, 
whatever  you  caU  it  a  vote  against  MX 
today  is  bad  Judgment,  bad  timing  and 
bad  policy. 

However  you  may  feel  about  the 
future  of  MX.  I  ask  you  not  to  reject 
what  we  have  ImpUdty  promised  In 
the  past. 

Fight  the  concept  of  BCX  in  a  few 
months  if  that  is  your  desire. 

But  don't  risk  undermining  the 
crediblUty  of  our  foreign  poUcy.  Don't 
hurt  our  chances  for  arms  reduction 
by  nwtl^g  the  wrong  vote,  on  the 
wrong  Issue,  at  the  wrong  psychologi- 
cal and  historic  moment. 

D  1750 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6Vfc  minutes. 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kanns. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rlae  in  opposition  to  the  MX  mIssUe. 
My  decision  \b  based  on  several  fac- 
tors. 

First,  the  MX  was  orlginaUy  con- 
ceived to  reduce  the  first  strike  viilner- 
abiUty  of  our  land-based  mIssUe  forces. 
But  putting  the  MX  in  existing  sUos 
does  absolutely  nothing  to  increase 
their  survivabiUty.  By  placing  the  MX 
In  sUos  that  are  already  targeted  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  truly  become 
"sitting  ducks."  As  we  modernize  our 
strategic  forces,  we  must  concentrate 
on  mobUe  wei4X>n  systems  like  the 
Trident  submarine,  our  bomber  fleet 
with  cruise  mlssUes  and  the  Mldget- 
man mIssUe. 

Second.  I  don't  beUeve  the  BCX  is  a 
so  caUed  bargaining  chip.  We  don't 
show  Soviet  miUtary  experts  how 
stnmg  we  are  by  buying  lU  conceived 
weapons  and  placing  them  in  vulnera- 
ble sUos.  The  MX  is  a  great  way  to 
throw  money  at  a  problem  without  en- 
hancing our  national  security. 

Third,  at  a  time  when  our  Nation 
faces  $200  bUUon  deficits.  Congress 
must  say  no  to  a  lot  of  Government 
spending.  The  President  wants  to 
spend  bUUons  of  dollars  on  the  MX. 
put  it  in  vulnerable  sUos,  and  ask 
future  generations  to  pay  the  biU. 

If  the  BCX  is  so  important  why 
doesn't  the  administration  pay  for  it 
with  additional  revenues?  There  is  a 
definite  link  between  national  security 


and  national  solvency.  I  am  convinced 
the  BCX  adds  nothing  to  national  secu- 
rity, but  compounds  our  problem  of 
national  solvency. 

Bdr.  Chairman,  the  vote  today  is 
going  to  be  close. 

It  is  clear  that  reasonable  minds  can 
disagree  on  this  issue. 

There  are  genuine  mUltary  heroes 
who  are  voting  on  both  sides.  Their 
patriotism  should  not  be  questioned 
and  neither  should  the  patriotism  of 
any  other  Member. 

I  hope  that  we  can  avoid  these  cheiv 
demagogic  remaiks  as  we  debate  this 
inyiortant  issue. 

Bfr.  HUGHES.  BCr.  Chairman,  wttl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

BCr.  HUGHES.  BCr.  Chairman,  as 
with  most  of  my  coUeagues.  the  BCX 
has  been  a  very  difficult  decision  for 
me.  I've  listened  to  aU  the  arguments. 
I  have  heard  some  very  sincere  and 
weU  reasoned  statements  from  both 
sides  of  this  debate. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporters  of  the  BCX  misstte.  There 
can  be  Uttle  questlm  that  the  BClnute- 
man  is  an  aging  system,  deployed  in 
sUos  which  have  beocnne  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  nudear  warheads  which  are  in- 
creasingly larger  and  more  accurate. 
Indeed,  the  BCX  was  originally  devised 
as  a  way  of  evading  the  growing  Soviet 
hard-kUl  cm>abUlty. 

By  placing  this  new  missUe  on  a 
mobUe  race  track  system,  as  was  origi- 
nally proposed,  our  defense  planners 
thought  that  the  retaliatory  capablUty 
of  the  MX.  could  survive  a  preemptive 
Soviet  strike. 

I  sumMrted  that  reasoning,  and 
voted  for  the  BCX  in  this  mobUe  basing 
mixle  under  the  Ford  and  Carter  ad- 
ministrations. When  the  mobUe  basing 
mode  began  to  face  strong  regional 
and  poUtical  opposition,  however,  we 
began  to  examine  other  options,  in- 
cluding deploying  the  BCX  mIssUe  in 
existing  Bflnuteman  sUos. 

The  reqjonse  to  this  change  in 
basing  mode  at  that  time,  in  1981. 
ranged  from  skeptical  to  hatsh. 

I^>eaklng  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  January  6. 
1981,  Secretary  of  Defense-designate. 
Caspar  Weinberger  stated  that— 

I  would  feel  that  simply  puttinc  it  (the 
MX)  into  exisUnc  silos  would  not  answer 
two  or  three  of  the  caoaena  that  I  have: 
Namely,  that  (the  locaUaa  of)  these  are  weU 
known  and  are  not  hardened  sufficiently, 
nor  (»uld  they  be,  to  be  of  sufffeient  strate- 
gic value  to  count  as  a  strategic  improve- 
ment in  our  forces. 

In  an  interview  published  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  dated  Novem- 
ber 2.  1981.  Senate  Armed  Services 
chairman.  John  Tower,  said  that.  "By 
stuffing  that  Bex's  into  fixed  sUos. 
we're  creating  Just  so  many  more  sit- 
ting ducks  for  the  Russians  to  shoot 
at  •  •  •." 
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Many  other  defense  experts  voiced 
similar  concerns  to  the  point  where 
the  option  of  dense  padc— the  placing 
of  all  MX  missiles  together  at  a  single 
fixed  position  where  they  all  might 
conceivably  be  wiped  out  at  once— was 
considered  as  a  more  serious  option 
than  deploying  the  MX  in  existing 
silos. 

Finally,  the  President  appointed  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  which  came 
forth  with  a  recommendation  that 
brought  us  full  circle,  that  the  MX  be 
deployed  in  existing  silos— the  same 
silos  that  we  decided  10  years  ago  were 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  preemptive 
strike. 

We  are  today  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  we  will  continue  in  that  proc- 
ess of  deploying  the  MX  in  existing 
silos.  Unfortunately,  with  the  resump- 
tion of  United  SUtes-Sovlet  arms  talks 
in  Geneva,  the  issue  of  the  MX  could 
not  come  before  the  Congress  at  a 
worse  time. 

On  account  of  that,  we  find  that  the 
debate  has  not  really  remained  on  the 
central  issue— whether  MX  deploy- 
ment will  substantially  improve  our 
national  security.  Instead,  the  debate 
has  wandered  off  into  the  realm  of 
bargaining  chips,  and  whether  or  not 
we  wiU  be  resolute  at  Geneva. 

What  we  ought  to  be  debating  is 
whether  the  deployment  of  additional 
MX  missiles,  in  the  mode  proposed  by 
the  administration.  wiU  significantly 
add  to  our  national  seciulty.  That  is 
the  real  issue,  and  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  that  Issue  can  only  be 
framed  in  terms  of  whether  a  weapons 
system  preserves  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent:  Our  capacity,  if  attacked,  to 
strike  back  and  inflict  an  unacceptable 
level  of  damage  against  our  attacker. 

Does  the  MX.  deployed  in  existing 
Mlnuteman  silos,  materially  enhance 
that  credibility?  On  the  basis  of  all  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
on  that  subject,  the  answer  is  "No." 

We  have  to  recognise  that  the  MX  is 
a  very  lucrative  target.  For  the  Sovi- 
ets, the  destruction  of  one  MX  would 
translate  into  10  U.S.  warheads  that 
could  not  be  delivered  to  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  the 
MX  is  an  inviting  target  because, 
unlike  our  air-  or  sea-based  missiles, 
the  MX  can't  move  even  1  foot  in  any 
direction  to  avoid  detection  or  destruc- 
tion. The  Soviets  always  know  where 
the  mIssUes  are.  As  was  stated  by  the 
late  Senator  Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson. 
"We  have  given  the  Soviets  a  better 
target  to  shoot  at." 

The  question  then  arises  whether 
our  technology  will  enable  us  to  rein- 
force and  strengthen  our  mtssQe  silos 
to  the  extent  that  they  could  survive  a 
nuclear  blast,  and  then  later  be  used 
in  retaliation.  That  is  a  question  for 
which  our  experts  have  no  good 
answer.  It  is  uncertain  at  best.  Soviet 
technology  on  targeting  warheads  is 
progressing  to  the  point  where  it  is 


highly  questionable  whether  our  silos, 
even  if  reinforced,  could  survive  the 
Soviet  hard-kill  capability. 

At  the  same  time,  that  reinforcing 
process  could  take  as  long  as  6  years, 
at  a  cost  of  up  to  $180  million  per  sUo. 
That  would  raise  the  price  tag  on  the 
MX  from  the  current  $21  billion  up  to 
the  neighborhood  of  $40  billion.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  would  appear  that  super- 
hardening  of  our  missile  sOos  would  be 
an  expensive  gamble,  at  best. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  the 
cost  of  this  program  is  of  some  con- 
cern to  me,  but  even  though  it  is  a 
very  expensive  program.  I  would  not 
hesiUte  to  favor  it  if  it  added  signifi- 
cantly to  our  country's  security.  I 
don't  think  you  can  put  a  price  tag  on 
security.  I'm  not  sure  we  can  look  for 
bargains  as  far  as  defending  our  coun- 
try is  concerned. 

But  as  we've  already  seen,  the  MX 
really  does  not  add  that  much  to  our 
national  security,  but  it  will  add  sub- 
stantially to  our  growing  deficit  prob- 
lems. I  am  very  concerned  that,  if  we 
go  forward  with  this  program,  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  a  position  a  few 
years  from  now  where  huge  deficits 
will  force  us  to  defer,  stretch  out.  or 
even  cancel  a  number  of  other  defense 
programs  that  would  unquestionably 
add  to  our  national  security,  such  as 
the  D-A  Trident,  the  Midgetman 
mobile  missile,  or  even  our  convention- 
al armaments. 

Instead  of  being  more  secure,  the 
MX  program  might  make  us  less 
secure  by  forcing  us  to  borrow  away 
from  other  essential  defense  pro- 
grams. 

Then,  at  least,  we  come  to  the  issue 
of  whether  we  should  proceed  with 
MX  deployment  to  maintain  a  bar- 
gaining chip— a  missile  program  we 
could  scrap  in  exchange  for  some  con- 
cession from  the  Soviets  at  the 
Geneva  arms  talks. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  bargaining  chip  aspect  of  MX 
deployment  has  been  so  bandied  about 
in  public  that  it  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  our  own  determination  to 
move  forward  with  it.  By  declaring 
that  the  MX  is  a  bargaining  chip,  we 
have  all  but  stated  that  it  is  expendi- 
ble. As  a  result,  as  a  bargaining  ploy, 
only  the  most  choreogn4>hed  set  of 
arms  talks  is  now  likely  to  jrield  a  situ- 
ation where  we  give  up  the  BCX  in  ex- 
change for  some  Soviet  concession. 

How  do  the  Soviets  react  to  all  of 
this?  To  me  and  to  many  other  obser- 
vors,  it  would  appear  that  the  Soviets 
are  far  more  concerned  about  a 
number  of  other  actual  or  proposed 
U.S.  weapons  systems— such  as  the 
strategic  defense  initiative— than  they 
are  about  the  MX  missile.  Indeed,  the 
Soviets  have  even  submitted  a  propos- 
al at  Geneva  that  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  MX.  a  sub- 
mission that  belies  any  supposed 
Soviet  concern  about  this  weapon. 


The  vulnerabilities  of  the  MX  are 
well  known  to  the  Soviets— «o  well 
known  that  their  own  latest  genera- 
tion of  missiles  will  be  mobUe.  to  avoid 
the  very  problems  that  are  inherent  in 
the  fixed  base  BCX. 

I  am  not  at  all  unmindful  of  the 
President's  strong  support  for  the  BCX. 
As  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent's views  are  certainly  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  weight.  I  believe  that  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be  given  to 
the  President  on  such  issues,  if  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt. 

At  the  same  time,  though.  I  must  ex- 
press my  regret  that  the  President  has 
staked  so  much  of  his  personal  credi- 
bility on  this  one  issue.  In  almost  any 
other  type  of  scenario  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  defer  to  the  President.  But  in 
the  present  case  we  are  talking  about 
a  multibilllon-dollar  weapons  system 
which  would  appear  to  add  little  to 
our  overall  nuclear  capability,  and 
might  even  detract  from  our  ability  to 
deploy  weapons  that  would  add  to  our 
capability— both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  have  studied  this 
subject  as  hard  and  as  objectively  as  I 
know  how  to.  The  bottom  line  for  me 
is  whether  deployment  of  these  addi- 
tional 21  missiles  is  the  wisest  use  of 
limited  defense  dollars.  I  must  reluc- 
tantly conclude  that  deployment  of 
the  BIX  in  existing  silos  will  do  little 
to  enhance  either  our  security  or  our 
bargaining  power  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  COIT/ERS.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

BCr.  CONYERS.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  MX,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
his  work  in  this  effort. 

National  security  comes  in  many 
shapes  and  forms— military  defense  is 
only  one  of  them.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  neither  our  national  se- 
curity nor  our  future  is  dependent  on 
the  BCX  missile  in  the  least  bit.  It  does 
not  add  to  our  military  strength,  and 
ironically,  weakens  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  there  has 
been  little  discussion  on  the  BCX  solely 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  In  fact,  quite  the 
opposite  happened.  Several  years  ago, 
the  administration  said  funding  for 
the  BCX  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
Russians  at  the  arms  table.  The  Rus- 
sians eventually  left  the  bargaining 
table.  Not  because  of  the  BCX,  but  be- 
cause of  our  deployment  of  cruise  and 
Pershing  missiles  in  Ihirope. 

Then  the  administration  told  us  it 
needed  additional  BCX  missiles  to  get 
the  Russians  back  to  the  bargaining 
table.  Now  we  are  told  that  more  BCX 
missiles  are  needed— at  a  cost  of  $2.1 
billion  for  21— as  bargaining  chips  at 
the  oirrent  negotiations. 


We  hav^  already  spent  $13.S  billion 
on  the  BCX.  If  that  suTpriaes  you.  then 
you  should  examine  the  administra- 
tion's flscil  year  1986  budget  proposal 
since  another  $3.2  billion  is  being  re- 
quested  f  dr  48  more  BCX  missiles  in  ad- 
dition to  1800  million  for  development 
purposes. 

Development  of  the  BCX.  despite  its 
cost,  has  been  done  in  an  aimless  and 
haphazard  manner,  and  we  have  trav- 
eled fuU  circle  with  it.  President 
Carter  stiuted  out  with  the  notion 
that  a  plan  was  needed  that  would 
result  in  the  Bex's  being  on  under- 
ground tracks  which  could  move  them 
from  locaiion  to  location  in  the  event 
of  an  attkdL  This  was  based  on  the 
premise  tmt  they  would  be  "sitting 
ducks"  in  ^nmobile  missile  silos. 

This  pls^  proved  to  be  politically  un- 
feasible 4nd  was  abandoned.  In  its 
place,  we  returned  to  the  concept  of 
placing  them  in  existing  missile  sUos— 
again,  making  them  sitting  ducks. 
However,  the  silos  would  be  hardened 
with  concrete  after  the  BCX's  were  in 
place. 

We  have  not  even  begun  yet  to  dis- 
cuss funding  for  an  additional  $18  bil- 
lion whlc^  will  be  neceoary  to  rein- 
force the  tdlos. 

As  man^  of  our  colleagues  have  elo- 
quently svtted  during  this  latest  round 
of  debate  ion  the  BCX  missUe,  we  could 
eventually  spend  up  to  $40  billion  for 
a  highly  I  dubious  short-termed  weap- 
ons systeita. 

Tet,  the  administration  doesn't  seem 
to  have  a  problem  pretending  that  its 
$200  billon  a  year  deficits  pose  no 
threat  to  our  economic  security,  and 
ultimately,  our  national  security. 

For  ex&mple.  while  lobbying  the 
Congress!  for  this  expensive  system, 
the  admiiiistration  does  not  have  the 
foresight  to  see  that  the  drastic  cuts  it 
has  proposed  in  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Program  represents  a  major 
threat  to  our  future,  and  is  far  more  of 
a  threat  to  our  national  security  than 
not  providing  additional  funds  for  the 
MX  missile. 

AddltloMly.  the  President  recently 
told  f  annisrs  that  legislation  to  provide 
financl^  assistance  to  than  was  a 
"budget  buster."  and  he  promptly 
vetoed  Mgislation  which  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  administration  which  so  com- 
passionately defends  q>endlng  more 
money  ofa  the  BCX.  shows  a  ladi  of 
compasslMi  when  it  comes  to  hunger 
and  pov^y  which  have  increased  tre- 
mendous^ over  the  past  4  years  be- 
cause of  y»  budgetary  policies. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  35  million 
people  Imng  in  poverty  In  the  world's 
most  prosperous  country  represent  a 
major  th^t  to  our  national  security 
and  our  future.  What  country  can  be 
secured  irhen  so  many  of  its  citizens 


go  to  bed 


hungry  at  night? 


The  administration  also  recently 
showed  a  lack  of  compassion  in  re- 
gards to  otmtinued  plight  of  22  million 
black  South  Africans. 

In  fact,  it  nearly  gave  the  m>pear- 
ance  of  apologizing  or  tnrlng  to  Justify 
the  actions  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
ITUves. 

While  we  are  lobbied  hard  to  ap- 
prove more  money  for  the  BCX  in  the 
defense  category,  the  budget  cutters 
are  at  work  trjring  to  devise  rationales 
for  further  reductions  or  elimination 
of  programs  vital  to  senior  citizens, 
children,  the  poor,  the  sick,  students, 
the  homeless,  small  businesses,  and 
the  disadvantaged. 

Tet.  it  does  not  believe  that  the 
principle  of  fiscal  responsibility  should 
be  applicable  to  the  BCX  or  the  mili- 
tary, in  general,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Defense  Department's  willingness 
to  pay  $640  for  a  toilet  seat.  $435  for  a 
hammer,  $7,600  for  a  coffeemaker, 
$1,076  for  a  simple  bolt,  and  $748  for 
pliers. 

I  believe  that  the  future  lies  in  our 
compasslon  for  oiu*  citizens,  not  in 
compassion  for  the  BCX.  Continued  ef- 
forts to  provide  f imdlng  for  this  ques- 
tionable system,  and  then  neglect  the 
human  needs  of  our  citizens  poses  a 
far  greater  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity than  not  having  the  BCX. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  reject  additional 
funding  for  the  BCX.  I  would  also  hope 
that  the  administration  would  redirect 
its  energy  in  solving  the  problems  in 
this  country  which  truly  Jeopardize 
our  long  term  national  security  as  well 
as  the  future  of  this  country. 

BCr.  FASCELL.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  BCr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  it  is  primarily  the  arms  con- 
trol context  of  this  debate  on  the  BCX 
that  is  troubling  me.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  my  colleagues  are  not  being 
deceived  Into  thinking  that  a  vote  for 
the  BCX  is  a  vote  for  arms  control. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  our  Nation's  security  will  be 
stronger  and  our  arms  control  policy 
more  effective  if  we  vote  against  the 
BCX. 

The  BCX  does  not  contribute  to  our 
country's  national  security.  BCX  mis- 
siles are  powerful  and  accurate  but 
vulnerable  to  attack.  BCissiles  that 
threaten  but  are  vulnerable  can  invite 
attack  in  a  crisis.  This  basic  fact  about 
the  BCX  means  that  it  will  destabilize 
the  strategic  system  and  will  not  en- 
hance American  national  security. 

An  effective  arms  control  policy 
should  not  key  its  negotiating  strategy 
to  the  acquisition  of  certain  weapons 
systems  as  bart^dning  chips  during  the 
negotiations.  Tet.  we  are  getting  con- 


tradictory signals  from  the  administra- 
tion. Cta)  the  one  hand.  President 
R««an  and  his  most  senior  officials, 
including  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
Kenneth  Adelman,  who  appeared 
before  the  Arms  Control  Subcommit- 
tee Just  last  week,  state  repeatedly 
that  the  BCX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip 
and  it  is  not  negotiable.  On  the  other 
hand,  negotiators  are  being  called 
back  to  Washington  to  ask  Congress  to 
strengthen  their  hand  with  the  BCX. 

The  strength  of  our  negotiating  po- 
sition in  Geneva  lies  in  the  basic 
strength  of  our  triad  of  nuclear  forces 
which  give  us  a  flexibility  in  negotia- 
tions that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have.  The  strength  of  our  forces  and 
our  negotiating  position  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  BCX.  We  need  an  effec- 
tive arms  control  policy— not  valueless 
bargaining  chips. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  unlikely  to  ever 
consider  the  BCX  a  serious  or  real  bar- 
gaining chip.  As  our  own  negotiator  in 
Geneva,  Senator  John  Tower,  said  a 
few  years  ago: 

By  stuffing  the  MX's  into  fixed  silos, 
we're  creating  Just  so  many  more  sitting 
ducks  for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at  *  *  *. 
True,  the  MX  itself  will  be  more  powerful, 
more  aoctirate— and  we  need  that  kind  of 
weapon.  But  it's  of  little  use  to  us  unless  the 
Soviets  >re  convinced  that  it  can  survive  an 
attack.  Without  that,  the  Russians  wiU  have 
no  incentive  to  start  serious  arms  control 
talks. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the 
BCX,  the  reduced  fimding  by  Congress, 
and  the  administration's  decision  on 
fixed  basing  must  have  already  led  the 
Soviets  to  conclude  that  they  do  not 
need  to  st(4>  the  BCX  nor  trade  any- 
thing for  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  BCX  has  no  value 
as  a  bargaining  chip  in  the  Geneva 
talks.  Why  would  the  Soviets  trade  to 
prevent  us  from  buOding  a  weapon 
which  costs  so  much  and  gives  us 
nothing  but  higher  deficits  and  less  se- 
curity? 

The  history  of  building  weapons  for 
negotiating  leverage  is  that  the  weap- 
ons get  built  and  arms  control  be- 
comes even  more  elusive. 

Let  us  be  wiser  this  time  and  oppose 
the  BCX. 

BCr.  GARCIA.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Tork. 

BCr.  GARCIA.  BCr.  Chairman,  the 
President  has  been  complaining  about 
the  deficit,  about  how  we  all  have  to 
make  sacrifices.  Tet,  he  seems  to 
exempt  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  that  category. 

I  represent  the  poorest  district  in 
the  country,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  we  continue  to  increase  our  spend- 
ing on  dubious  defense  projects,  while 
cutting  back  at  home,  then  we  will 
have  nothing  left  at  home  to  defend. 
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Hai  the  Preddent  taken  a  walk  on 
the  street*  of  Washincton  lately.  Has 
he  noticed  the  increaaed  number  of 
street  peoide.  He  can  find  the  same 
thine  in  New  York  and  all  our  major 
cities.  He  cuts  back  on  education, 
housing,  and  countless  other  social  as- 
sistance programs  and  then  attempts 
to  threaten  Congress  into  supporting 
the  MX.  rm  not  soft  on  defense,  at 
least  my  commanding  officer  in  Korea 
didn't  think  so,  but  I'm  hardcore  when 
it  comes  to  fighting  for  my  district  and 
all  the  other  impoverished  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation. 

111  tell  you  why  I  can't  support  the 
BCL  because  there's  not  enough  to  eat 
at  home.  If  that  makes  me  an  old  time 
Democrat,  fine.  My  family  and  my 
community  has  been  helped  by  those 
old  time  policies,  and  I  am  proud  to 
continue  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  indeed  a  responsibility  to  try  to  sum 
up  the  things  that  have  been  said 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
would  like  to  oppose  the  MX. 

First  of  all.  I  think  it  is  faulted  and 
very  vtilnerable.  We  can  look  at  the 
highest  authorities  in  this  country, 
what  they  have  said  attout  it.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  said— this  was  on  his 
oonflrmatlon  day: 

I  would  feel  that  liinply  mittlnt  this  Into 
existlnc  silos  would  not  answer  2  or  3  con- 
cerns that  I  have,  namely,  that  the  location 
of  these  sre  lo  well  known  and  not  hard- 
ened sufficiently,  nor  could  they  be  of  suffi- 
cient strategic  value  to  count  ss  a  strategic 
Improvement  of  our  forces. 

He  was  speaking  there  of  the  MX  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  planned 
to  be  baaed. 

The  head  of  the  Air  Force,  General 
Lew  Allen,  said: 

An  essential  feature  to  the  tOi  deploy- 
ment Is  the  basing  mode  be  survlvable.  One 
does  not  obtain  that  through  placing  It  in 
Minuteman  alios.  Therefore.  I  do  not  favor 
wadi  a  deployment. 

That  is  how  they  plan  to  deploy  it 
today. 

John  Tower,  who  heads  our  team 
now  over  there  in  Geneva,  former 
United  States  Senator,  said: 

By  stuffing  the  MX't  into  fixed  silos  we 
are  cr«Utng  Just  so  many  more  sitting  ducka 
for  the  Russians  to  shoot  at. 

Now,  William  Colby,  former  CIA  Di- 
rector, said: 

The  MX  Is  more  than  merely  a  wasteful 
weapon.  It  will  threaten  our  country  as 
much  as  it  threatens  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  we  should  not  make  unilateral  con- 
oeasioas  to  the  Soviets,  abandoning  this  use- 
less and  dangerous  weapon  can  be  Justified 
in  our  Interest  independently  of  the  Soviets. 

That  is  what  he  said  on  May  14. 
1984. 

Admiral  Turner.  Stanfield  Turner, 
said: 

For  several  years  now  the  Immediate  prob- 
lem of  the  MX  lias  been  how  to  base  It. 
Placed  in  •"t^*^  silos  it  would  be  vulnera- 
ble to  surprise  attack  by  the  Soviet  IJnion 
beefed  up  strategic  forces.  Just  ss  vulnerable 


as  our  present  generation  of  land-baaed  mis- 
sUes. 

Now.  in  the  hearings  we  had  on  this 
matter,  we  asked  what  they  planned  to 
do  about  it.  Well.  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er said  they  had  some  plans  to  harden 
the  silos.  Well,  it  developed  he  did  not 
have  a  penny  in  the  budget  for  it,  not 
a  single  penny,  and  they  maybe  wiU 
have  a  way  to  harden  it  somewhat  by 
the  year  1990.  That  is  the  period  that 
is  set  That,  incidentally,  is  the  same 
period  when  the  Trident  n  missfles 
are  supposed  to  go  into  effect.  This  is 
going  to  be  Just  as  effective  as  this 
particular  missUe. 
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So  we  are  having  two  missiles  for 
that  particular  period  of  time.  We 
have  already  planned;  that  is  what  it 
is  going  to  be. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  put  these  mis- 
sUes  in  these  silos,  these  weakened 
silos.  We  have  already  been  told  it  is 
foolish  to  do  it  repeatedly.  How  did  we 
ever  get  in  a  situation  like  we  have 
today?  We  got  into  it  by  the  most  in- 
teresting Machiavellian  development  I 
think  I  have  ever  seen:  which  was  that 
a  lot  of  people  who  wanted  to  embrace 
the  idea  of  some  arms  control 
thoughts,  and  so  with  the  White 
House  they  worked  out  a  plan  where 
the  MX  would  be  delivered,  providing 
these  languages  were  adopted,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have  heard. 

I  sat  down  with  Scowcroft.  and  jre 
sat  around  the  table,  all  these  people 
that  were  on  that  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, every  one  of  them;  there  was  not 
a  one  of  them  that  said  they  favored 
the  MX.  Not  a  one.  That  is.  in  the 
basing  mode  they  talked  about:  not  a 
single  one. 

Not  a  single  one  actually  said  he 
liked  the  arms  control  language,  but 
they  had  been  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  produce  a  way  to  get  the  MX. 
They  had  been  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  That  accounts  for 
Mr.  Kampelman  coming  back  from 
abroad.  Why  do  you  think  he  took 
that  trip  back  from  abroad?  Well,  he 
took  it,  obviously,  because  the  White 
House  asked  him  to  do  it.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  outbid  somebody  like  that;  to 
be  a  better  lobbyist  than  a  person  like 
that. 

Tou  Just  have  to  search  your  crystal- 
dean  hearts  today.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, you  are  going  to  have  to  look  in 
your  own  consciences  and  say.  "Do 
you  really  think  this  is  a  missile  that 
our  country  should  procure  in  view  of 
what  has  bera  said  about  it  by  people 
who  know  so  much  about  it." 

Let  us  look  at  the  expense  of  the 
missile.  Not  only  is  it  a  very  vulnerable 
weapon,  but  it  will  not  do  much  harm 
to  the  enemy,  and  some  people  say  it 
will  do  a  lot  of  harm  to  ourselves  by 
various  arms  control  problems.  But.  it 
is  a  very  expensive  weapons  system. 
We  have  already  spent  $13  billion  on 


it.  The  future  money  would  be  about 
$13  billion.  The  hardening  costs  are  es- 
timated at  at  least  $21  billion. 

So  you  have,  in  the  future,  at  least 
$34  billion  to  be  spent  under  this  pro- 
gram. That  is  what  you  really  have  in- 
volved in  this  particular  vote  today.  I 
suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  I  spoke  yesterday,  there  were 
not  many  people  here  yesterday,  but  I 
suggested  a  plan  which  is  also  in  the 
language  that  I  used  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  about  this  particular  matter, 
ways  in  which  we  could  use  this  $32  or 
$34  billion  to  buy  conventional  wei4>- 
ons.  because  I  think  the  greatest  error 
that  the  free  world  is  making  today, 
the  greatest  error,  is  not  in  the  1981 
tax  cut  bill,  it  is  not  the  deficits,  it  is 
not  doubling  our  $1  trillion  debt  to  $2 
trillion  debt,  it  is  not  aU  that  that 
people  talk  about,  the  greatest  error 
the  people  of  the  free  world  are 
making  today  is  being  unprepared  to 
win  a  conventional  war  in  Europe. 
That  is  the  greatest  error. 

Why  is  it  the  greatest  error?  You 
Imow.  General  Rogers,  our  head  of 
NATO,  has  told  us  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  days.  If  the  Russians  decid- 
ed to  walk  through  Europe,  they  could 
walk  through  Europe  and  take  it  all. 
What  is  our  policy?  Our  announced 
policy,  our  avowed  policy,  is  to  be  the 
first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  We  have 
said  we  would,  and  we  will  do  it  if  we 
are  overrun  in  Europe,  and  our  au- 
thorities say  we  will  be  overrun.  This 
is  now  news,  it  is  Just  something 
people  do  not  talk  about  because  it  is 
so  painful.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said 
by  General  Rogers.  He  has  never  been 
corrected  for  it;  he  has  not  been  fired 
for  it.  He  said  it  last  year  and  repeated 
it.  He  has  said  it  again,  how  concerned 
he  is  about  it. 

How  foolish  it  is  for  our  country, 
with  the  ability  to  have  what  it  needs 
to  have  to  win  a  conventional  war,  not 
to  have  it.  Please  vote  against  the  BCX. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6%  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MpxtraI. 

Mr.  MURTUA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

BCr.  Chairman,  on  August  15.  1942, 
the  Congress  voted  for  the  extension 
of  the  draft  for  18  months.  It  passed 
by  one  vote;  210  to  209.  Now,  I  am  sure 
on  that  day  that  nobody  realised  the 
significance  of  that  vote. 

John  McCormack  said  later  that  It 
was  the  most  important  vote  that  he 
cast  in  his  entire,  long  legislative  his- 
tory. Let  me  read  some  of  the  com- 
ments from  that  day.  Some  of  them 
will  reflect  what  happened  in  the 
debate  today. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Massachusetts: 

Thoae  who  oppose  this  bill  say  that  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  won  by 
Oreat  Britain,  and  therefore  no  present 
emergency  exists:  But,  mark  you  this,  they 
voted  almost  to  a  man  against  lifting  the 
arms  embargo.  They  voted  against  the  lend- 


lease  Mil.  snd  so  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
could  not  have  been  won  if  their  speeches 
and  their  voies  had  prevailed.  Tlie  liattle 
would  have  been  lost  if  their  philosophy,  as 
expressed  by  Iheir  votes,  had  pcevaHed. 

Mr.  Hoffktian  said:  "If  we  want  to 
represent  oUr  folks."  and  I  have  heard 
this  said  abdut  how  popular  or  unpop- 
ular the  M^  missile  is.  Mr.  Hoffman 
said: 

If  we  wanti  to  represent  our  folks  back 
home,  and  we  do,  we  have  to  lie  elected,  do 
we  not?  And  our  people  at  least  liy  aU  the 
poDs  I  have  s^en.  by  80  peroent  at  least  have 
declared  that  Iwe  do  not  want  war. 

Mr.  Faddi^  of  Pennsylvania  said: 
To  think  tbat  any  man  who  is  a  Memlier 
of  Uiis  body  would  take  into  consideration 
and  weigh  ^gainst  the  security  of  this 
Nation  whether  or  not  tie  was  going  to  be 
elected  and  returned  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattvea,  m|  Ood,  what  have  we  oome  to? 
To  what  dq»Uis  have  we  sunk? 

Now,  I  know  that  there  is  no  oat  in 
this  Cham^r  that  would  consider 
only  the  poi^ularity  of  an  issue. 

Mr.  McCormack  of  Massachusetts 
said: 

Viewing  world  conditions,  having  in  mind 
our  vital  Interest  in  the  bst,  looking  Into 
the  near  future  and  seeing  the  probable 
steps  that  could  and  will  lie  taken  against 
us.  if  we  are  not  prepared  and.  voting  as 
Americans,  determined  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  ooiirageously  perform  the  duties 
of  our  trust,  with  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  danger  that  oaofNnts  us.  it  Is  our 
duty  and  obUgatlon  to  pass  the  pending  iiilL 
This  question  transcends  party  oonsider- 
ations. 

A  gentleman  from  New  Yoric  said:  "I 
am  convinokl"  now  listen  to  this.  "I 
am  convinced  that  unless  we  go  out 
looking  for  trouble  and  war  with  a 
chip  on  our  shoulder."  this  is  3 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  which 
was  talked  about.  "I  am  oonvlneed 
that  unless  We  go  out  looking  for  trou- 
ble and  wai'  with  a  chip  on  our  shoul- 
der we  need  have  no  imme<Hat.e  fear  of 
being  attadled  or  involved  in  a  war." 

Three  mcmths  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  BURDICK  of  North  Dakota 
said:  I 

I  see  nothipg  In  Oermsay's  dream  for  a 
United  Stat«  of  Oermany  that  contem- 
plates tndwmig  this  country.  If  Oermany 
wants  a  United  Statea  of  Burope  and  can 
put  it  over,  flbat  Is  tlie  business  of  Burope 
and  not  ours.! 

Now.  as  lisaid.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anybody  relJly  appreciated  what  was 
happening  Mat  day,  and  some  of  the 
rhetoric  prpbably  got  out  of  hand.  I 
agree  that  the  debate  today,  the 
people  feel  very  strong  about  what 
they  are  saying.  But  you  have  to  re- 
member we  are  dealing  with  a  country 
that  only  uiiderstands  strmgth. 

On  Sept^ber  1.  1983.  the  Russians 
shot  down}  an  unarmed  747  with  a 
Member  of  jCongrefls  aboard,  and  they 
said  it  stne^  into  their  aone.  WeU. 
let  me  tell  you  something:  They  are 
dealing  from  strength;  they  are  arro- 
gant, and  we  are  negotiating  with 
somebody  Itke  that 
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Two  days  ago.  they  shot  a  reconnai- 
sance  major  who  was  in  an  unrestrict- 
ed area:  three  shots  and  they  killed 
him.  They  shot  him  right  in  the  chest 
he  lay  there  and  said.  "My  God.  Jeffy. 
I  am  shot" 

They  let  him  lie  there  for  30  min- 
utes. They  did  not  give  him  any  medi- 
cal aid.  That  major  died  because  he  re- 
ceived no  medical  aid  because  of  the 
arrogance  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
are  desling  with.  And  you  mean  to  teU 
me  that  we  are  supposed  to  go  to  the 
table  with  less  than  we  have  now? 
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And  what  did  that  major  think? 
What  kind  of  a  man  was  he?  Was  he  a 
wild  radical?  Let  me  teU  you  what 
they  said  this  major  was. 

The  pencm  who  knew  him  well  said. 
"He  was  very  objective."  Valenta  said: 

He  did  not  accept  either  oonoept  of  left  or 
right  but  tried  to  understand  the  relation- 
ahip  between  the  United  States  and  Uie 
Soviet  Union  when  it  came  to  nuclear  arms. 
He  had  no  tllusiims  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  I  am  talking  about  the  Ameri- 
can major  on  a  legitimate  reconnais- 
sance mission,  unarmed,  killed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  cold  blood. 

Valenta  said: 

He  had  no  lUuaions  about  the  Soviet 
Unian.  but  told  me  tilings  bad  become  so 
dangerous  that  It  was  Impossible  to  find  a 
way  to  negotiate  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment 

That  is  the  type  of  an  American 
they  killed. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  should  negoti- 
ate. We  are  at  the  negotiating  table.  I 
say  to  the  Members,  let  us  pass  this 
resolution  and  allow  the  Democrat 
who  is  leading  this  negotiating  team  to 
have  the  chip  he  needs  to  get  an 
agreement  which  is  to  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  raaiNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  our  time  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Ttaas  [Mr.  Wbioht]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  majority 
leader,  the  gmtleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  WbichtI.  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  2 
weeks  ago  a  bipartisan  group  of  our 
Members  was  in  Geneva  at  the  request 
of  President  Reagan  for  the  opoiing 
of  the  peace  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Unicm.  Our  principal  purpose  in  being 
there  was  to  demonstrate  by  our  pres- 
ence the  unity  of  support  in  the 
United  States  for  that  peace  process. 

We  do  support  our  negotiators  in 
their  effort  to  achieve  a  Just  peace. 
Nothing  on  Earth  could  be  more  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  humanity 
than  the  possibility  that  we  may  come 
from  this  table  with  a  just  peace  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

If  I  thought  for  1  minute  that  these 
21  additional  missUes  in  these  old.  vul- 
nerable silos  would  make  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  in 


oiu*  efforts  to  negotiate  a  sound  and 
successful  peace  treaty.  I  would  leap 
with  alacrity  to  vote  not  this  much  but 
10  times  this  much,  and  more.  But  I 
would  not  only  vote  to  build  the  weap- 
ons. I  would  vote  to  pay  for  them;  I 
would  not  send  the  bill  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

If  I  really  believed  it  was  that  impor- 
tant, I  would  be  here  asking  you  to 
vote  for  the  revenue  this  year  to  pay 
for  the  missUes  we  intoid  to  build  this 
year  and  to  pay  also  for  the  star  wars 
research  that  we  intend  to  conduct 
this  year.  I  would  not  be  swaggering 
with  a  veto  pen  a  la  Clint  Eastwood, 
threatening  Jocularly  to  ^oot  down 
anybody  who  wants  to  pay  for  the 
weapcms  that  I  thou^t  and  said  were 
necessary. 

That  is  the  peculiar  logic  which  has 
gotten  us  into  the  trouble  we  are  in. 
That  is  the  logical  aberration  by 
which  Ronald  Reagan  In  4  short  years 
has  added  more  to  the  national  debt 
than  all  of  his  predeoeasors  added  in 
192  years  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment He  has  a  scotoma  so  far  as  mili- 
tary spending  and  debt  are  cmeemed. 

Last  week,  amniming  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  quoted  him  accurately, 
the  President  made  a  biaaxre  state- 
mmt— truly  incredible,  ^waking  to  a 
group  of  businessmm.  he  said,  what- 
ever amounts  we  speoA  aa  the  military 
has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  nar 
Uonal  debt  That  is  how  he  was 
quoted. 

When  I  read  something  like  that,  I 
cringe.  It  is  deeply  disturbing  because 
it  simply  goes,  whoi  9oken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  con- 
firm the  apprehensions  of  so  many 
people  that  some  new  ratlonalizatkm 
will  be  found,  however  Illogical,  to  jus- 
tify whatever  the  Pmtagon  decides  it 
wants  to  do. 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  we  had 
to  vote  for  the  MX  missile  because  the 
Russians  were  not  at  the  bargaining 
table.  This  year  we  are  told  we  have  to 
vote  for  the  MX  mlssOe  because  they 
are  at  the  bargaining  table. 

We  are  told  that  the  Russians  under- 
stand nothing  but  stroigth.  Well, 
surely  we  have  in  our  land-based  and 
seaborne  missQes  adequate  straigth  to 
impress  the  Russians.  We  have  strate- 
gic parity.  We  have  enough  military 
missJes  to  destroy  everybody  in  the 
Soviet  Union  several  times  over. 

Surely  in  the  last  few  years  we  have 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  spoid 
our  children's  money  to  buy  weapons. 
We  are  spending  more  on  wevons  and 
on  military  might  this  year  than  we 
spent  in  any  year  during  the  AHetnam 
war.  in  any  year  during  the  Korean 
war.  and,  yes,  in  any  year  during 
World  War  n. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress I  suppose  I  have  voted  for  as 
many  wemnons  as  anybody  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  allowed  no  priority  to 
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take  precedence  ahead  of  national  se- 
curity. But.  Mr.  Chairman,  national 
security  depends  upon  so  many  things 
other  than  Just  missiles.  Just  weapons, 
^r  one  thine,  our  national  security 
depends  upon  a  productive  agriculture, 
upon  our  ability  to  feed  ourselves  and 
our  allies.  If  necessary.  And  yet  the 
whole  fabric  of  rural  America  is  rapid- 
ly dtslntegrating.  Thousands  of  farms 
are  in  foreclosure,  thousands  more 
farmers  are  <m  the  verge  of  bankrupt- 
cy, and  the  President  says  we  cannot 
afford  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
family  farmer  in  his  hour  of  crisis.  We 
cannot  afford  that,  but  we  can  afford 
more  missiles? 

Our  national  security  depends  upon 
an  Industrial  base,  but  our  American 
industrial  base  is  eroding.  Each  week 
some  other  factory  closes  in  America. 
Daily  we  become  more  dependent 
upon  imports.  Last  year  we  had  a 
trade  drain  that  sucked  $133  biUlon 
out  of  our  country,  and  in  the  process 
we  lost  3%  million  American  Jobs. 

With  8  million  unemployed,  the 
Preaident  says  we  cannot  afford  to 
extend  unemployment  compensation. 
He  says  that  what  the  Jobless  need  is 
training,  and  then  he  wants  to  do 
away  with  the  Job  Corps  and  cut  Job 
training  programs  by  38  percent. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  national  se- 
curity depends  upon  an  enlightened 
and  educated  citizenry  capable  of  lead- 
ing the  world  inteUectually  into  the 
31st  century,  but  our  schools  and  our 
educational  institutions  are  deteriorat- 
ing. Japan,  with  half  our  population,  is 
graduating  more  than  we  are  graduat- 
ing in  science,  in  engineering,  and  in 
the  technologies.  Yet  the  President 
says  we  cannot  afford  to  help  young 
Americans  of  modest  economic  circiun- 
stanoes  get  a  college  education. 

Now.  honestly,  if  we  cannot  afford 
those  simple  things  which  are  so  vital 
to  our  Nation's  security  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  these  missUes.  can  we 
rest  our  safety  solely  in  missiles? 

I  can  think  of  only  one  reason  that 
has  been  given  today  for  us  to  support 
these  missiles,  and  that  is  that  we  can 
send  a  message  to  the  Russians.  Well. 
for  40  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  sending  messages  to  the  Russians 
about  how  tough  we  are.  For  40  years 
they  have  been  sending  messages  to  us 
about  how  tough  they  are.  And  in  the 
process  the  two  of  us  have  diverted 
from  productive  use  probably  $5  tril- 
lion as  each  has  leapfrogged  the  other 
in  ever  more  costly  and  ever  more  so- 
phisticated weaponry  to  impress  the 
other  with  how  tough  we  are.  And  the 
future.  I  assure  you.  of  the  star  wars 
weapcms  that  lie  on  the  drawing  board 
Is  going  to  be  so  costly  that  It  will 
make  the  things  we  are  buying  today 
look  like  bargain-basement  U>y» 
marked  down  after  Christmas,  unless 
we  call  a  mutual  halt. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  you  that 
you  may  win  this  vote  today— I  do  not 
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know,  it  may  be  close— but  win  or  lose. 
I  make  you  a  sporting  proposition.  Mr. 
President.  Tou  do  your  best  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual, 
verifiable  moratorium  and  freeae  on 
these  destructive  weapons,  and  then  if 
you  fail  or  if  the  talks  stall  and  then 
you  think  you  need  the  rest  of  this  $40 
billion  system  and  that  $35  billion 
worth  of  research  for  your  star  wars 
initiative,  bring  us  an  equitable  plan  to 
pay  for  them  without  adding  It  to  our 
children's  bill  and  the  national  debt, 
and  I  will  support  you. 

D  1830 

I  will  be  with  you  if  you  will  bring  us 
that  kind  of  an  honest  straightforward 
plan  to  pay  for  what  you  say  we  need 
for  our  defense  in  our  time,  but  mean- 
while, Mr.  President,  we  may  not  be 
enough,  but  I  think  there  are  some  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  who  are  willing  to 
send  a  message,  yes:  to  you  and  to  BCr. 
Gorbachev  and  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  all  military  men 
everywhere. 

The  time  has  come  for  sanity.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  leapfrogging 
one  another  and  trying  to  show  one 
another  how  tough  we  are  and  how 
much  of  our  children's  money  we  are 
willing  to  spend  for  ever  more  costly 
weapons.  The  time  has  come  to  come 
together  and  reason  together  and 
make  sense  together.  In  the  interest  of 
the  future  of  humanity,  meet  us  half- 
way, Mr.  President,  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
and  hand  in  hand  let  us  walk  together 
down  the  path  to  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognises  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Asrai]  to  close  debate. 
The  gentleman  is  recognised  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SOLOMOMl. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port for  continued  approval  of  the  MX 
mJaiUe. 

A  strategist  once  said  that  it  is  more 
prudent  to  Judge  your  adversary  by  his 
capability,  rather  than  by  his  inten- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  currently  has 
the  capability  to  launch  an  effective 
first  strike  against  the  United  SUtes. 
While  we  may  seriously  doubt  their  in- 
tentions to  do  so,  we  must  nonetheless 
prepare  to  coimter  that  capaUlity 
with  stronger  deterrence. 

The  Soviets  have  the  ability  to  wipe 
out  our  ICBM's  with  their  highly  ac- 
curate missiles.  They  also  can  defend 
their  remaining  forces  from  retaliato- 
ry attack  because  they  have  hardened 
their  silos  and  other  military  targets. 
While  we  can  rely  in  some  respect  on 
the  rest  of  our  triad  for  deterrence, 
these  remaining  forces  of  ours  do  not 
have  the  reliability  or  the  accuracy  to 
place  Soviet  military  targets  in  Jeop- 
ardy. The  accurate  and  highly  lethal 
MX  places  those  Soviet  targets  at  risk. 


and  injects  a  greater  element  of  risk 
in— and  therefore  deterrence  against— 
a  Soviet  first  strike. 

We  need  the  MX.  and  we  need  it 
now  for  several  reasons:  First,  the 
United  SUtes  cannot  sit  idly  by  ignor- 
ing the  current  Imbalance  while  we 
await  the  development  of  the  Midget- 
man  missile.  As  research  proceeds 
toward  the  deployment  of  this 
weapon,  the  MX  can  be  used  to  br'  '«e 
the  ctirrent  strategic  gap  and  advi.woe 
deterrence  for  the  next  decade. 
Second,  the  Soviets  have  finally  come 
back  to  the  arms  control  talks.  Their 
return  is  simply  not  concession 
enough  to  merit  the  unilateral  diaoon- 
tinuation  of  a  weapons  system  on  our 
part.  Cancellation  of  the  MX  now 
would  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  coherent  strategy  or  the  will  to 
back  it  up. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  damage  that  could  be  done  to  de- 
terrence and  to  the  future  of  the  arms 
control  talks  by  vacillating  now.  The 
United  States  must  continue  its  plans 
to  deploy  the  MX  and  to  face  the  Sovi- 
ets on  equal  footing  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
issue,  the  MX  issue,  we  have  debated 
not  only  for  the  10  hours  that  we  have 
been  debating  it  these  last  couple 
days,  but  for  weeks,  for  many,  many 
times  over  the  years.  We  have  gone 
into  the  issue  of  its  cost.  We  have  gone 
into  the  issue  of  its  vulnerability.  We 
have  gone  into  the  issue  of  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  a  first  strike.  We  have  gone 
into  the  issue  of  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
a  bargaining  chip. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  is  about  as 
evenly  divided  on  this  issue  as  I  guess 
it  can  possibly  be:  but  I  would  like  to 
address  two  issues  that  are  relevant  to 
this  vote  as  opposed  to  any  of  the 
other  votes  that  we  have  had  on  the 
yrx  One  is  the  issue  of  money.  The 
money  in  this  bill  that  we  are  unfenc- 
Ing  by  this  vote  is  money  that  is  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986  biU.  It  \b  money  that  is 
in  the  deficit  that  is  in  effect  over  the 
dam.  We  have  passed  that  point.  It  is 
not  a  deficit  reduction  issue  to  deal 
with  by  voting  against  these  31  mis- 
siles. That  is  the  1985  bill.  It  is  the 
1985  deficit. 

We  are  coming  up  on  an  issue  that 
win  deal  with  the  1986  deficit  when  we 
deal  with  the  MX  missile  in  the  1986 
defense  budget. 

The  second  point.  This  vote  is 
coming  at -a  time  when  the  negotiators 
have  Just  started  in  Geneva.  They 
have  Just  begun  and  we  have  a  pecu- 
liar vote.  It  is  31  missiles,  yes  or  no. 
There  is  no  option  of  lowing  this 
thing  down.  There  is  no  way  to  keep 
the  option  open  at  a  lower  number. 
There  is  no  way  to  fuzz  it  over.  We  are 
voting  because  of  the  parliamentary 
situation.  We  are  voting  yes  or  no  on 
31  missiles  and  these  missiles  are  rele- 


vant to  the  talks  that  are  going  on.  the 
talks  tha^  are  Just  beginning. 

Ambassador  Kampetanan.  the  negoti- 
ator, say*  everything  is  on  the  table. 
To  remove  these  missiles  by  a  no  vote 
would  inleffect  be  giving  some  help  to 
the  Sovlf  t  Union.  Every  missile,  every 
weajions  isystem  on  both  sides,  on  the 
Soviet  side  and  on  our  side,  is  on  the 
table.  Why  should  Ccmgress  unilater- 
tXiy  remove  something  from  the  table? 
The  arms  control  talks  are  not 
unlike  other  talks  that  go  on.  When 
the  UAW  sits  down  and  negotiates 
with  General  Motors,  the  membership 
in  the  UAW  does  not  sit  down  and 
have  a  vote  to  take  something  off  the 
table.  TUe  board  of  directors  of  Gener- 
al Motoip  does  not  sit  down  and  take 
something  off  the  table.  It  would  be 
crazy  foK  the  Congress  at  this  point  to 
come  and  take  something  off  the 
table,  to  take  something  away  from 
our  negotiators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  role  of  Congress 
in  this  area  of  arms  control  and  for- 
eign policy  is  to  support  the  President 
when  he  is  right  and  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent wh*n  he  is  wrong.  On  the  begin- 
ning of  Ihese  arms  control  talks,  the 
Presideni  is  right. 

I  haveheard  no  complaints  of  the 
way  the  ptesident  has  begun  these  ne- 
gotiations since  the  first  of  January. 
The  taUis  have  been  good.  The  begin- 
ning ha^  been  right  and  people  from 
all  shadte  of  opinion,  liberals,  conserv- 
atives. Republicans.  Democrats,  have 
praised  the  beginning  of  these  talks. 
We  ought  to  encourage  the  beginning 
of  these; talks.  We  ought  to  encourage 
them  by  giving  them  what  they  need. 
When  tliey  go  into  these  talks,  they 
have  to  I  have  something  to  negotiate 
with. 

The  e^dence  of  what  happened  with 
the  ABM  and  the  B-1  is  very  relevant 
here,  when  Congress  voted  for  the 
ABM  bsTa  very  narrow  vote,  we  had 
negotiations  that  banned  the  ABM  on 
both  sid^. 

When  the  United  States  took  away 
the  B-1  bomber  unilaterally,  we  did 
not  deal  with  it  in  arms  control  talks. 
We  did  not  have  a  very  good  solution 
in  SAL"!  n  and  the  B-1  is  ba(±  now 
with  us.' 

We  need  to  give  our  negotiators 
something  to  negotiate  with. 

Ladieal  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ihink  that  if  we  vote  against 
this  mi^e  today,  we  will  not  be 
happy  v^th  what  we  see  tomorrow  and 
the  day  lafter.  I  think  we  will  be  sorry 
for  wha^  we  have  done  to  the  negotia- 
Uons.     ! 

Ladled  and  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  beg  of  you,  the  negotiations 
are  there.  The  negotiators  are  in 
Geneva:  They  are  at  the  table.  Let  us 
give  th^  negotiators  the  tools  so 
they  can  do  the  Job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral defalite  has  expired. 


The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
180  is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  180 

Ruolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rev 
mentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conoreu  otaenMed,  That  subject  to  the 
enactment  (after  the  enactment  of  this 
joint  resolution)  of  a  joint  resolution  fur- 
ther approving  the  obligation  of  such  funds, 
the  Ccmgreas  approves  the  obligation  of 
funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
procurement  of  additional  opoational  MX 
missiles  (in  addition  to  the  funds  previously 
authorized  to  be  oblisated). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-535,  the  C<munittee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Coinmlttee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
180)  to  v>prove  the  obligation  of  funds 
made  available  by  Public  Law  98-473 
for  the  procurement  of  BCX  missiles, 
subject  to  the  enactment  of  a  second 
Joint  resolution,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  Joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  Union  reports  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  Joint  resolution  (HJ^.  Res. 
180)  directs  him  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House. 

Pursuant  to  section  110,  Public  Law 
98-535,  the  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
^Deaker  announced  that  the  noes  Bit- 
peared  to  have  it. 

KBCORSCD  VOTK 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  319,  noes 
313,  as  follows: 
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Andenoo 

Chandler 

Duncan 

AlMllCWB 

Chappell 

Dyaon 

Archer 

Cbappie 

Kcdiert  (NY) 

Armey 

Cheney 

Edwardi(OK) 

Avin 

CUnier 

Bnenon 

CcmtM 

EntfUi 

Bamard 

CX>bey 

Erdrdcb 

Bartlett 

Cotde 

FaweD 

BaitoD 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ruto 

Bataman 

Combest 

FledlO' 

BenOey 

Cooper 

FteldB 

Bevfll 

Oourter 

Flah 

BfllfaUa 

CialS 

FUppo 

BUley 

Crane 

Franklin 

Boebleit 

Daniel 

Aenad 

Boner  (TW> 

Dannemeyer 

nost 

Boulter 

Darden 

Fuqua 

Bream 

Daub 

Oallo 

Broooiftelo 

Davia 

Oekaa 

Brown  (CO) 

de  la  Dana 

Oilman 

BroyhiU 

DeLay 

Qtnsri^i 

Burton  (IN) 

DeWine 

Oreo 

Buatamante 

DIeklnaon 

Orotbert 

Dieki 

Oundetaon 

Doman(CA) 
Dowdy 

Hall,  Ralph 

CampbeU 

Hall,  Sam 

Carney 

Dreier 

fyatnwiprfrtiiniiH 

Hanaen 

McCurdy 

Sehaefer 

Bartnett 

McDade 

Sdinette 

Hatcher 

McEwen 

Sehulie 

Hefner 

MeOrath 

Shaw 

Hendon 

McKeman 

Shelby 

Hilrr 

McMnhui 

Shumway 

HilliB 

Meyers 

Shuster 

Bolt 

Michel 

Snjander 

Hopklni 

Miller  (OH) 

Bkrfn 

Horton 

Molinarl 

Skelton 

Hoyer 

MoUohan 

Slauchter 

Hubbard 

Monson 

Smith  (NH) 

Huckaby 

Montcomery 

Smith.  Denny 

Hunter 

Moore 

Smith.  Robert 

Hutto 

Moorhead 

Snowe 

Hyde 

Morrison  (WA) 

Snyder 

Ireland 

Murtha 

Solomon 

Jane«(TN) 

Myen 

Spenoe 

Kaiich 

Neal 

Stancdand 

g^tnp 

Ndtoon 

Stenhtrtm 

Kindnm 

Nichols 

Stianc 

Kiribe 

Nielson 

Stiatton 

Kramer 

03nen 

Stump 

Lasomanino 

OrtiE 

Sundquist 

LatU 

Oxley 

Sweeney 

LeaUKTX) 

Packard 

SwindaU 

I«nt 

Farrto 

Tsnrin 

Lewto(C:A) 

Paahayan 

Taylor 

LewlKFI.) 

Pepper 

Thomas  (CA) 

UghUoot 

Porter 

Thomas  (GA) 

Tipindd 

Fitoe 

Valentine 

Uvlnsston 

Punell 

Vender  Jact 

Lloyd 

QuUlen 

Vucanovieh 

Loeffler 

Ray 

Walker 

U>tt 

Recula 

WatUna 

Lowery(CA) 

Reid 

Weber 

Lttlan 

Rinaldo 

Whltehurst 

Ritter 

Whitley 

Ifack 

RoWnaon 

Whittaker 

tMmMgmn 

Roemer 

WOaon 

Marlenee 

Rogers 

Wolf 

Martin  (IL) 

Roth 

Wortley 

Martin  (NT) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Wylle 

McCain 

Rowland  (GA) 

Tatron 

MoCandkas 

Rudd 

TountCAK) 

MeOoUum 

Saxton 
NOBS-213 

Tounc(PL) 

Aekerman 

Donnelly 

Jotanaon 

Addabbo 

Dargan(ND) 

Jonea(NC) 

Akaka 

Downey 

Jonca  (OK) 

Alexander 

DuiMn 

Kanionki 

Annunslo 

Dwyer 

Anthony 

Dymally 

Appiecate 

Early 

Kennelly 

Atktni 

Eckan(OH) 

KUdee 

AuColn 

Bdsar 

Kleeaka 

Barnes 

Edward!  (CA) 

Kolter 

Bates 

Evans  (lA) 

Koatmaycr 

BedeU 
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Can- 
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Clay 

GrBy(PA) 
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Green 

Miller  (CA) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Guarinl 

Miner  (WA) 

r>illli» 

Hall(OH) 

MhieU 

Conte 

T^mtnat^wn 

MiteheU 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Couchlln 

Hsyes 

Moody 

Caroe 

Heftel 

Mornaan(CT) 

Crockett 

Henry 

Mraaek 

Daachle 

Heitel 

Muridiy 

DeUums 

Howard 

Natcher 

Derrick 

Hushea 

Nowak 

DIngeU 

Jacobs 

Oakar 

EHoOuardl 

Jeffords 

Oberatar 

Dixon 

Jenkins 

Obey 
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D  1840 

So  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  was 
passed.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  similar  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
180)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


I 


D  1850 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today,  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  MomwMnaTl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PANTTTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
ordCT  in  spedal  orders  to  address  the 
House  for  8  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  PAimTA]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HODSE  RECOUNT  OF  INDIANA 
EIGBTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  PamsttaI  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


report  to  the  House  on  the  status  of 
the  House  recount  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

As  you  know,  the  task  force  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
which  is  reviewing  the  congressional 
election  in  Indiana,  lyipointed  Mr. 
James  Shumway.  an  experienced  elec- 
tion official  from  the  State  of  Arizona, 
to  direct  the  recount. 

Mr.  Shumway  completed  the  train- 
ing of  the  GAO  auditors  on  Monday  in 
Cincinnati.  The  audit  teuns  then  pro- 
ceeded to  EvansviUe.  IN,  where  they 
began  counting  ballots  this  morning  at 
about  9  ajn.  our  time.  In  training  and 
directing  the  audit  teams.  Mr.  Shum- 
way is  proceeding  with  all  the  expedi- 
tion consistent  with  fairness  and  accu- 
racy. 

To  ensure  that  the  recount  is  open, 
observers  from  both  candidates  are 
present  at  the  counting  tables  to  wit- 
ness the  process.  In  addition,  the 
media  has  access  to  all  spaces  where 
the  counting  is  being  carried  out.  And 
there  is  space  provided  to  the  public  to 
observe  the  process. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  counting 
day.  the  unofficial  tally  sheets  for  the 
day  will  be  made  available  to  the  can- 
didates, the  press  and  the  public.  The 
official  tally  for  each  county  will  be 
released  by  the  director  immediately 
after  the  each  county  is  completed. 

The  schedule  provides  for  finishing 
the  recount  within  2  weeks,  which  is 
an  ambitious  schedule.  The  recount  di- 
rector, Mr.  Shumway,  stated  this 
morning  in  Indiana,  "We  can  proceed 
only  as  fast  as  we  can  be  certain  of  ac- 
curacy." Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
complete  the  recount  on  schedule.  But 
I  want  to  emphasise  to  the  House  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  accuracy 
for  speed,  and  if  additional  time  is 
needed,  we  must  be  prepared  to  allow 
for  it. 

In  order  to  keep  the  House  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  recount  team.  I 
will  be  inserting  a  progress  report  in 
the  RacosD  each  day.  I  hope  the 
House  will  be  patient  as  the  process 
goes  forward. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Just  to  make  two  points.  One  is  that 
the  House  should  be  aware  that  while 
there  are  GAO  auditors  being  used, 
the  rules  that  were  adopted  were 
adopted  on  a  2-to-l  vote  on  a  partisan 


I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  that  is  an  accurate  statement 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  have  stated  that  in 
the  Rkobo  that  with  regard  to  at 
least  six  of  the  rules  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  second.  I 
would  Just  ask  the  gentleman  again 
since  we  are  now  past  the  initial  i5 


days  that  were  talked  of  when  the 
Mclntyre  case  was  voted  on  the  second 
time,  on  our  side  we  agree  with  the 
gentleman  it  should  take  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  be  accurate. 

We  would  ask  the  gentleman  under 
the  normal  rules  of  the  House,  since 
BCr.  Mclntyre  has  been  certified,  when 
we  have  votes  as  important  as  today, 
as  recent  votes  on  farm  matters,  would 
it  not  be  wiser  for  the  House  to  seat 
Mr.  Mclntyre  provisionally  and  then 
allow  you  to  take  as  much  time  as  is 
necessary,  rather  than  to  in  any  way 
rush  this  thing  and  run  the  risk  of  the 
House  making  the  wrong  case  on  the 
recoimt  in  order  to  avoid  extra  dajrs  of 
Indiana  being  without  representation? 
Would  that  not  ease  the  burden  on 
you? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  has 
expressed  his  views  on  that  point 
before,  but  the  House  has  spoken  with 
regards  to  House  Resolution  1.  And 
my  responsibility  is  clear.  My  responsi- 
bility is  to  operate  on  behalf  of  the 
House  to  insure  that  we  do  have  a  re- 
count and  we  determine  who  the 
winner  is.  no  matter  who  that  winner 
maybe. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  pursue 
this  further  for  1  minute.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  position  that  the  length  of  time  is 
not  as  important  as  the  accuracy. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  notion 
at  this  stage  how  long  that  might  be? 
Not  to  set  a  date,  but  looking  at  the 
longer  end  of  that  tunnel? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think  we  wiU  have 
a  better  determination  on  that  once 
we  have  gone  past  these  first  2  days 
because  the  count  is  beginning  to  take 
place  today  and  began  at  9  ajxu  The 
reports  I  have  from  today  indicate 
that  the  count  is  proceeding  well,  but 
that  it  looks  like  it  is  proceeding  in  a 
manner  that  will  probably  take  2  days 
in  Vanderburgh  County,  which  is  the 
county  where  the  greatest  controversy 
exists. 

I  hope  that  once  we  get  beyond  Van- 
derburgh County  we  will  do  two  coun- 
ties each  day  and  try  to  complete  by 
the  middle  of  next  week. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 


DATA  PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1985 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Enolish]  Is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Data  Protection 
Act  of  1985.  a  bill  to  esUblish  a  perma- 
nent and  independent  Data  Protection 
Board  in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  [HJl.  37431. 

The  idea  of  a  governmental  entity 
with  responsibility  for  establishing 
data  protection  policy  and  overseeing 
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its  implemtotation  is  not  new.  When 
the  Privacir  Act  of  1974  was  initially 
considered  on  the  Senate.  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  advocated  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Privasy  Board  as  an  aid  to  en- 
forcement KoA  oversight.  The  proposal 
passed  the  Senate  but  met  with  resist- 
ance in  the  House. 

As  a  coi^promise.  the  Congress  es- 
the  Privacy  Protection 
mnission  as  a  temporary 
\  to  conduct  research  and 
immendatiODS  on  a  wide 
Ivacy  issues.  In  its  final 
in  1977.  the  Privacy  Pro- 
Commission  also  recom- 
mended th^t  an  independent  entity  be 
established  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
privacy  laiWs;  to  continue  research, 
studies,  and  investigations:  to  issue  in- 
terpretative rules  for  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974:  artd  to  provide  privacy  advice 
to  the  Prtsident.  the  Congress,  and 
the  States.  No  formal  action  has  ever 
been  taken  on  this  recommendation. 

In  June  il983,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information,  Justioe.  and 
Agriculture  conducted  2  days  of  gener- 
al oversiglit  hearings  on  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974.  These  were  the  first  gen- 
eral oversight  hearings  oo  the  act 
since  its  fnactment  Several  conclu- 
sions were  [immediately  mparent  f  rcnn 
the  testimony. 

First,  oversight  of  the  Privacy  Act 
within  tbe  executive  branch  has 
become  virtually  nonexistent.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget— 
which  was!  assigned  oversight  and  Im- 
plementatilDn  responsibilities  under 
the  Privacy  Act— is  simply  not  doing  a 
very  good  fob.  In  fact.  OMB  is  hardly 
doing  the  tjob  at  all.  In  the  words  of 
one  witnea^  OMB  has  "virtually  abdi- 
cated resppnsibility"  for  the  Privacy 
Act.  A  1981  oversight  report,  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, found  that  OMB  conducts  no 
active  supervision  or  review  of  agency 
Privacy  Aet  regulations  or  activities. 
[H.  Rept.  No.  96-455] 

Second.  t>rivacy  is  no  longer  an  issue 
of  purely  domestic  interest.  In  recent 
years,  an  ihcreasing  number  of  foreign 
nations  hfve  become  oonoemed  the 
privacy  is^lications  of  new  technolo- 
gy and  th^  flow  of  personal  informa- 
tion aerocB  national  borders.  The 
Council  of  Europe  Data  Protection 
Conventlc^  establishing  International 
standards  for  data  protectbm  has  now 
been  ratified,  and  many  nations  have 
passed  legislation  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  personal  data. 

These  international  oonoems  about 
privacy  have  important  Implications 
for  American  business.  Restrictions  on 
the  transf  ^  of  data  to  nations  that  do 
not  have  Mequate  privacy  protection 
may  result  In  the  loss  of  maitets  for 
information  and  telecommunications 
services,  tn  addition,  multinational 
companies  are  finding  that  their  own 
internal  o^rations  are  impeded  by  re- 
strictkms  *n  data  transfer. 


Some  of  these  international  privacy 
issues  had  been  monitored  in  the  past 
by  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Howev- 
er. NTIA  has  gotten  out  of  the  privacy 
business  in  the  last  few  years.  A  recent 
GAO  report  on  the  privacy  policy  ac- 
tivities of  NTIA  f oimd  a  decline  in  the 
activity  and  resources  devoted  to  pri- 
vacy policy  matters  in  recent  years. 
GAO  found  that  NTIA  now  maintains 
a  minor  residual  capability  to  deal 
with  privacy  matters.  [GAO  Rept. 
GOD-84-93.  Aug.  31, 1984.] 

The  Data  Protection  Board  that  I 
am  proposing  would  have  reqwnsibil- 
iUes  for  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional privacy  issues.  Domestically,  the 
Board  would  be  assigned  an  oversight 
role  under  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
The  Board  would  prepare  guidelines 
and  model  regulations,  investigate 
compliance  with  the  act.  and  generally 
oversee  agency  Privacy  Act  activities. 

For  international  privacy  matters, 
the  Data  Protection  Board  would 
assist  American  companies  doing  busi- 
ness abroad  to  comply  with  foreign 
data  protection  laws,  assist  in  the  co- 
ordination of  UJS.  data  protection  poli- 
cies with  those  of  foreign  nations, 
accept  complaints,  and  otherwise  con- 
sult with  foreign  data  protection  orga- 
nisations. The  Board  would  also  assist 
in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  private  sector  data  protection 
standards.  However,  the  Board  would 
have  no  regulatory  authority  over  the 
private  sector. 

In  recent  years,  many  other  nations 
have  established  official  government 
organizations  with  f  uncticms  similar  to 
the  Data  Protection  Board  that  my 
bill  would  create.  Austria  established  a 
Data  Protection  Commission  in  1978. 
Canada  created  a  Privacy  Commission- 
er as  part  of  its  1982  Privacy  Act.  The 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  a 
Federal  Commissioner  for  Data  Pro- 
tectioiL  In  Prance,  similar  functions 
are  carried  out  by  the  Commission  Na- 
tional de  rinformatique  et  des  U- 
bertes  [CNIL].  Norway  has  a  Data  In- 
spectorate. The  Swedish  Data  Act  is 
administered  by  a  Data  Inspection 
Board.  Most  recently,  in  July  1984. 
Great  Britain  passed  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  Data  Protection  Registrar. 

The  major  difference  between  the 
biU  I  introduced  last  Congress  and  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  the  name  of 
the  agency.  It  has  been  changed  from 
the  Privacy  Proctection  Commission 
to  the  Data  Protection  Board.  This 
change  was  made  in  order  to  clarify 
that  the  function  of  the  agency  relates 
to  the  protection  of  data  about  indi- 
viduals. The  term  "privacy"  has  a 
much  broader  connotation,  and  its  use 
in  the  name  of  the  agency  could  be 
misleading. 

A  second  change  in  the  legislation  is 
a  limit  of  30  employees  for  the  Data 
Protection  Board.  I  added  this  limita- 


tion in  order  to  emphasize  that  the 
Board  is  intended  to  be  smalL  While 
the  data  protection  issues  assigned  to 
the  Board  are  important,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  large  bureaucracy  to  carry 
out  the  Board's  business. 

Americans  are  very  concerned  about 
threats  to  their  privacy  resulting  from 
increasing  computerization  and  the 
growth  of  Government.  A  recent 
public  opinion  poll  conducted  by  Louis 
Harris  dc  Associates  shows  that  there 
is  strong  support  for  Federal  laws  to 
protect  against  information  abuse. 

Tet  we  know  from  past  experience 
that  privacy  concerns  tend  to  be  com- 
pletely discounted  or  ignored  altogeth- 
er unless  there  is  a  dedicated  and  re- 
sponsible spokesman  capable  of  repre- 
senting the  privacy  interests  of  citi- 
zens. Both  OMB  and  NTIA  have  failed 
to  serve  as  that  spokesman,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  a  small,  independ- 
ent board  in  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  best  alternative.* 


VERMONT  TOWN  RESOLUTIONS 
ON  ACID  RAIN 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

BCr.  JEFFORDS.  BAr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  come  before 
you  today  to  share  with  you  a  recent 
event  that  bears  out  the  commitment 
of  Vermonters  to  protecting  our  envi- 
ronment. 

Three  weeks  ago,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  this  month.  Vermonters  all  over 
the  State  braved  a  blinding  snowstorm 
to  attend  their  towns'  annual  town 
meetings.  The  town  meeting  as  a 
forum  tot  open  debate  and  exerdstng 
the  democratic  process  has  all  but  dis- 
appfsued  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
Vermont  this  institution  is  alive  and 
well,  and  serves  as  our  No.  1  vehicle 
for  political  discussion.  This  is  grass- 
roots democracy  at  woiIl. 

On  several  occssions.  Vermonters 
have  found  it  necessary  to  discuss 
issues  of  national  and  international 
importance  at  these  annual  forums.  As 
you  may  remonber.  3  years  ago  the 
citizens  of  177  towns  made  it  known  in 
no  imcertain  terms  that  it  was  time 
the  United  States  negotiate  a  mutual 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. Vermonters  were  soon  Joined  by 
numerous  communities  across  the 
country  in  their  call  for  peace.  The 
collective  response  of  these  Americans 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  House  nu- 
clear weitfwns  freeze  and  reduction 
resolution  of  1983. 

This  year,  Vermonters  from  more 
than  half  of  our  towns  felt  it  was  their 
duty  to  send  Washington  a  message  re- 
garding the  problems  of  add  rain.  A 
resolution  urging  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  institute  controls  over  the 
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sources  of  acid  rain  was  ocmsidered  at 
IM  town  meetings.  It  was  adopted  at 
all  Init  two  and  at  most  by  unanimous 
consent.  Vermont  is  a  beautiful  State 
and  I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  visit  our  small  comer  of 
the  country.  Tou  wUl  "have  to  come 
soon,  however,  for  our  natural  envi- 
ronment is  threatened  by  elements 
that  at  this  time  are,  quite  frankly, 
out  of  our  control.  We  all  know  the 
sources  of  add  rain  and.  unfortunate- 
ly, the  Oreen  Mountain  State  is  a  per- 
fect place  to  see  what  happens  when  it 
hits  the  ground.  Very  simply— our 
lakes,  pcHids.  and  forests  are  dying. 

The  statistics  are  staggering.  Studies 
on  the  Camel's  Hump,  a  mountain  in 
north  central  Vermont,  report  declines 
in  forest  biomass  of  71  percent  in  red 
spruce.  2S  percent  in  sugar  maples.  25 
percent  in  beech,  and  19  percent  in 
balsam  fir  since  1965.  We  are  regularly 
discovering  high  alpine  lakes  and 
ponds  that  are  essentially  dead  due  to 
increased  acidity.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  50  percent  of  Vermont's  land 
area  is  subject  to  the  adverse  effects  of 
add  rain  due  to  the  poor  chemical  buf- 
fering capadty  of  the  soO  and  bedrock. 
This  Indudes  all  of  the  Oreen  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  and  large  tracts 
of  privately  held  productive  timber- 
lands.  Most  recently.  It  has  beonne 
evident  that  our  treasured  and  highly 
productive  sugar  maple  trees  are  fall- 
ing victim  to  add  rain.  Tapping  sugar 
maples  to  produce  Vermont's  world 
renewed  maple  syrup  is  a  $50  million 
industry  for  our  State's  farmers. 

The  economic  impacts  of  add  rain 
are  only  now  becoming  apparent. 
Aside  from  the  obvious  disruptions  to 
our  natural  environment,  we  are 
seeing  impacts  in  our  forest  products 
industry,  and  tourism,  and  recreation 
industries.  The  potential  loss  of  our 
maple  syrup  industry  would  be  a  dev- 
astating blow  to  our  economy. 

The  position  taken  on  this  issue  at 
this  year's  town  meetings  is  consistent 
with  past  efforts  on  the  part  of  Ver- 
monters  to  effectuate  action  on  ad- 
dressing the  issue  of  add  rain.  In  1983, 
the  Vermont  Legislature  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  Ccmgress  to  enact  legislation 
to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by 
one-half  by  1090.  My  own  legislative 
survey  of  last  year  found  95  percent  of 
the  revoDdents  in  agreement  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  control 
add  rain.  Out  of  this  group,  an  impres- 
sive 81  percent  were  willing  to  bear  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  a  deanup  pro- 
gram as  long  as  it  meant  something 
would  get  done.  Currently,  there  are 
150  volunteers  In  the  Lake  Champlain 
Valley  area  working  with  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vennont  to  monitor  predpitatlon 
pH  to  establish  local  and  regional  pat- 
terns. This  is  the  most  extensive  study 
of  pH  and  add  rain  loading  in  the 
Nation.  A  similar  effort  is  being  put 


together  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
SUte. 

Vermonters  are  concerned  about  the 
Inaction  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
on  this  issue.  Of  course  it's  Important 
to  know  the  sdentlflc  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  an  environmental  problem, 
but  when  does  the  studying  end  and 
the  action  begin?  I  was  pleased  to  see 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney  address  acid  rain  at  their 
recent  summit.  But  in  Vermont's  mind 
agreeing  to  study  the  problem  for  an- 
other year  is  not  something  to  cheer 
about.  The  official  position  of  this 
country  on  add  rain,  either  domesti- 
cally or  internationally,  has  not 
changed  in  the  last  5  years— study, 
study,  study:  wait  and  see.  wait  and 
see.  We  can  no  longer  hold  this  posi- 
tion without  suffering  the  conse- 
quences. 

Vermonters  are  concerned  about 
their  environment.  They  want  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  to  know  how  they  feel 
about  seeing  their  cherished  hillsides 
deteriorate  at  the  hands  of  airborne 
pollutants  from  outside  the  State.  Ver- 
mont is  a  very  small  State.  Our  contri- 
bution to  the  add  ratn  problem  is 
miTitmai,  yet  we  bear  the  brunt  of  this 
devastating  pollution.  The  studies  are 
in  and  the  time  to  act  is  at  hand.  If  we 
don't,  the  consequences  wHI  be  envi- 
ronmentally and  economically  disas- 
trous, and  irreversible. 

This  is  the  message  my  fellow  Ver- 
monters have  asked  me  to  bring  to  you 
today.  They're  willing  to  help,  they 
Just  want  some  help.  I  hereby  quote 
from  a  representative  resolution 
adopted  in  the  town  of  Brookfleld,  a 
small  community  of  950  concerned 
dtisens  in  the  eastern  Green  Moun- 
tains. 

Town  or  BsooansLB.  Viuf  on.  Agio  Raoi 
RnoLnnoii 

Whereas  add  deposition,  cominonly 
known  as  add  rain,  reaulta  from  emlHtona 
of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrocen  oxides  from 
f oadl  fuel  combustion  and  ia  csuatng  exten- 
sive damace  to  the  natural  reaouroes.  public 
health  and  economy  of  our  Nation,  and 

Whereas  add  rain  has  caused  decradsUon 
of  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams:  threatens  the 
productivity  of  acricultural  and  forest  land: 
Increases  leadline  of  toxic  metals  and  nutri- 
ents from  soil  Into  surface  and  subsurface 
waters  and  water  suppUes:  and  la  a  health 
hasard  In  Vermont  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  and 

Whereas  Vsrmont  Is  a  state  which  has 
demonstrated  its  stronc  commitment  to  m- 
vironmental  quality,  now  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved: 

1.  Add  rain  is  an  International  oniviron- 
mental  crista  which  demands  Immediate 
actlOQ  by  the  President  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  As«Dcr. 

X  Sulfur  dioxide  emissions  should  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  90  percent  within  ten 
yean  as  recommended  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sdence,  with  proportionate  re- 
ductions In  emlHlons  of  nitrogen  oxides: 

3.  A  treaty  with  Csnsda  to  auarantee 
mutual  reductions  of  sulfur  oxide  emissions 
by  at  least  SO  percent  within  ten  years 
should  be  negotiated  without  delar. 


4.  The  Nation's  welfare  is  jeopardized  by 
the  failure  to  take  steps  to  enact  a  procram 
of  add  rain  control; 

5.  We  the  dttaois  of  Brookfleld.  Vermont 
do  hereby  urge  the  President  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  Immediate- 
ly address  this  environmental  problem. 
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SECONDARY  MARKET  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  LOANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalcb]  Is  rec- 
ognised for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LsFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  Industrial 
Mortgage  Association  [FIMA]  to  de- 
vel<v  a  secondary  maiicet  for  industri- 
al loans  to  small-and  medium-siaed 
businesses  similar  in  operation  to  the 
secondary  maiitet  now  available  for 
housing  mortgages. 

Basically,  the  Association  would  pur- 
chase loans  from  originating  banks, 
package  a  number  of  such  loans  to- 
gether into  a  single  security,  then  sell 
this  large-denomination  security  to  in- 
stitutional investors  on  the  private 
market.  These  securities  would  be 
backed  by  Insurance  provided  by 
FIMA. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Alfhoitss 
D'Amato  of  New  Yoiic  is  introducing 
identical  legislation  in  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly given  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Securities 
which  would  have  Jurldsiction  over 
this  issue. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  mechanism 
was  confirmed  dtuing  an  extensive  set 
of  hearings  into  the  issue  of  industrial 
competitiveness,  which  were  conduct- 
ed In  the  last  Congress,  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, which  I  chair. 

During  those  hearings,  we  found 
that  much  of  the  competitive  strength 
of  our  economy  is  based  on  the  innova- 
tion and  resourcefulness  of  small-  to 
medium-sized  businesses.  These  busi- 
nesses create  a  disproportionate  share 
of  our  Nation's  new  Jobs,  and  are  re- 
qMnsible  for  a  large  fraction  of  the 
new  products  and  technologies  which 
are  essential  to  our  future  economic 
growth. 

The  expansion  of  international  com- 
petition is  now  greatly  intensifying 
the  pressure  on  U^S.  businesses  to 
modernize,  reduce  costs,  and  improve 
their  products.  It  is.  therefore,  critical 
that  even  smaller  firms  be  able  to  fi- 
nance investments  necessary  to  sus- 
tain innovation  in  their  production 
processes  and  Improve  their  long-term 
competitive  position. 

Yet.  we  have  found  that  these  firms 
often  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
long-term  debt  capital  to  finance  piir- 
chases  of  necessary  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Fortune  500  comiMuiies  can  raise 


needed  }ong-term  funding  on  their 
own.  but;  smaller  firms  (leas  than  $50 
million  ifi  sales)  which  need  to  mod- 
ernize tojcompete  in  the  world  market- 
place generally  must  rely  on  local 
banks  to  [finance  plant  and  equipment 
purchasea.  Because  of  recent  changes 
in  the  ck^l  structure  of  bank  portfo- 
lios, and  j  extreme  volatility  in  interest 
rates,  many  local  banks  are  now  un- 
derstandably reluctant  to  provide 
fixed  rale  loans  over  a  10-15-year 
period. 

For  their  part,  businessmen,  under- 
standably, don't  want  to  take  the  risk 
that  thla  year's  13-peroent  loan  might 
become  lO  percent  In  a  few  years,  or 
worse,  njight  not  be  able  to  be  rolled 
over.  Under  such  circumstances.  loans 
are  not  'made,  smaller  businesses  do 
not  modernize  plant  and  equipment, 
and  this  country  loses  its  competitive 
edge. 

To  succeed  and  grow,  a  business 
needs  both  equity  and  debt— equity  to 
provide  ihe  security  cushion  and  en- 
courage risk  taking:  and  debt  to  obtain 
the  plant,  equipment,  and  working 
capital  needed  for  production.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion subcommittee  indicated  that 
while  the  venture  capital  market  is 
doing  a  reasonably  good  job  of  supply- 
ing equity,  there  is  a  serious  problem 
with  r^ect  to  debt  capital  for  smaller 
firms.  Even  when  there  is  an  ample 
supply  off  debt  capital  available,  there 
is  a  continuing  concern  over  term. 
This  is  an  issue  of  the  quality  of  cap- 
ital availability,  not  the  quantity. 

Expert  witnesses  testified  before  our 
subcomiilttee  that  small-  to  medium- 
sized  coihpanles  would  not  have  such  a 
long-term  debt  problem,  if  they  were 
able  to  access  directly  the  available 
sources  Of  long-term  finance.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  size  alone  often  exdudes 
them  from  such  markets.  Increasingly, 
public  cM>ltal  markets  are  dominated 
by  Ins^tutlonal  investors— pension 
funds.  Insurance  companies,  and 
mutual  funds— which  manage  huge 
pools  of  {capital  in  pursuit  of  a  variety 
of  different  objectives.  One  of  these 
objectives  is  obtaining  a  predictable 
flow  of  funds  over  the  intermediate  to 
long  tertn. 

But  ihstltutional  investors  cannot 
deal  with  numerous  small  loans— they 
don't  have  the  c^^adty  to  evaluate 
the  qus^ty  of  such  loans,  and  they 
prefer  not  to  hold  small  denomination 
assets,  tn  addition,  they  need  assets 
which  are  readily  marketable,  which 
small  denomination  loans  are  not.  so 
that  they  can  adjust  their  portfolios 
smoothb'  to  changed  conditions. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  commercial 
lending  to  small  business  is  severely 
eonstrafcied  by  existing  features  of  the 
capital  tnarket.  Firms  which  are  too 
ipn*ii  xk  deal  directly  with  long-term 
credit  markets  are  forced  to  rely  en- 
tirely oti.  commercial  banks  for  expan- 
sion cs^tal.  But  banks  can  no  longer 


afford  the  risks  of  making  long-term 
loans,  and  there  is  no  well-developed 
secondary  market  for  commercial 
paper  which  would  help  local  lending 
institutions  to  creatively  manage  their 
risks  in  making  such  loans  to  small 
businesses. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  likely  to 
get  even  worse.  As  financial  markets 
are  becoming  more  fully  integrated,  all 
pc^ential  users  of  funds  are  competing 
directly  with  one  another  for  the  favor 
of  all  potential  lenders.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  increasing  sophisti- 
cation of  the  secondary  market  for 
housing  loans  gives  this  sector  an  over- 
whelming advantage  in  the  competi- 
tion for  funds. 

These  developments  are  taking  place 
at  the  same  time  the  Federal  defldt  Is 
being  financed  through  dramatically 
increased  Federal  borrowing.  In  such 
circumstances,  crowding  out  of  com- 
mercial borrowers  in  the  long-term 
debt  mai^ets  is  a  distinct  possibility, 
particularly  if  foreign  capital  flows 
into  the  UJ3.  markets  are  reduced.  In  a 
world  of  Imperfect  markets.  ci4>ital 
will  flow  to  the  most  efficiently  orga- 
nized markets,  not  the  optimal  bor- 
rowers. If  we  do  not  take  steps  to  im- 
prove the  fimctlonlng  of  long-term 
debt  markets  for  commercial  lending 
to  small-  to  medium-sized  businesses, 
we  will  inevitably  hinder  their  poten- 
tial modernization  and  growth.  In  a 
world  in  which  75  percent  of  the  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States  are  now 
subject  to  import  competition,  the 
lade  of  access  to  needed  coital  can 
speU  disaster. 

This  problem  is  clearly  not  a  parti- 
san or  ideological  issue.  As  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  concept  over  the  past  year 
with  representatives  of  the  financial 
and  business  communities,  it  has  re- 
ceived significant  support  as  a  mecha- 
nism which  would  spur  small  business 
development,  and  Improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  Important  Industries 
with  a  puinimiim  of  government  in- 
volvement and  expenditure.  Experts 
from  small  business  organizations  and 
investment  banking  firms  mipearing 
l%st  year  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  were  tmanl- 
mous  in  milking  two  points  concerning 
this  idea. 

First.  It  would  be  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  long-term  debt  problem 
facing  small-  to  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses. Second,  the  development  of 
such  a  nationwide  secondary  market 
simply  wlU  not  take  place  without  the 
federal  Government's  acting  as  a  cata- 
lyst. Although  there  are  some  ongoing 
attempts  to  establish  a  limited  maiicet 
for  a  few  clients,  such  efforts  are  very 
gftiftii  in  scale,  and  would  take,  accord- 
ing to  testimony,  at  least  two  or  three 
decades  to  develop  a  national  scope. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  limited,  and  short-term  nature  of 
FIMA's  involvement  with  In  private 
markets.  The  essential  task  of  the  As- 


sociation would  be  to  develop  the 
forms,  procedures  and  standardized 
imderwritlng'  criteria  needed  to  create 
a  uniform  product  which  coxild  then 
be  easily  combined  with  others  into  a 
pooled  security.  Once  such  a  market 
has  been  effectively  made  by  FIMA.  I 
believe  that  private  financial  institu- 
tions would  be  capable  of  pa<*aglng 
and  pooling  such  loans  on  their  own. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  would  termi- 
nate new  loans  purchases  by  the  Asso- 
ciation after  7  years  of  operation,  at 
which  time  it  is  antidpated  that  pri- 
vate financial  institutions  would  be 
willing  and  able  to  fill  the  void  left  by 
the  public  institution.  This  sunset  pro- 
vision underscores  my  view  that  estab- 
lishing a  national  secondary  market 
for  industrial  mortgages  is  a  task  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  per- 
form, but  that  the  Government's  par- 
tldpatlon  ought  to  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  task  of  maiket-making.  Once 
the  market  had  been  developed 
through  the  assistance  of  this  mecha- 
nism, it  is  my  strong  belief  that  no  fur- 
ther public  Involvement  would  be  nec- 
essary, and,  therefore,  FIMA  would  lit- 
erally cease  to  exist.  We  are  not  rec- 
ommending, in  any  way.  shape,  or 
form,  the  creation  of  a  new  Federal 
bureaucracy  which  would  take  on  a 
life  of  its  own. 

The  bOl  proposes  to  authorize  $100 
million  for  the  initial  capitalization  of 
the  secondary  market.  The  secondary 
market  would  thm  be  able  to  recjrde 
this  cmjital  repeatedly  through  the 
purchase  and  resale  of  industrial  mort- 
gages, thereby  multUilying  manyfold 
the  amount  of  new  cwital  available 
for  Industrial  investment.  In  such  a 
fashion,  a  relatively  modest  amount  of 
initial  public  capitalization  can  have  a 
dramatic  Impact  on  a  much  larger  flow 
of  funds  in  private  financial  markets. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  bUl  makes  provision  for  the 
return  of  FIMA's  assets  to  the  Treas- 
ury once  it  ceases  operations.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  guarantee 
any  specific  amount,  it  is  realistic  to 
assume  that  FIMA  would  return  to 
the  Treasury  at  least  the  amoimt  of 
funds  that  would  be  authorized  under 
this  legislation.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
consider  this  legislation  to  provide  a 
subsidy  to  the  private  sector. 

During  the  next  several  months,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill, 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  leg- 
islation before  the  House  during  the 
99th  Congress.  I  Just  hope  that  we  can 
do  so  as  a  prescriptive  measure  rather 
than  a  piece  of  legislation  to  deal  with 
a  crisis  credit  crunch  which  could 
easUy  confront  the  American  small 
business  community,  if  Interest  rates 
start  to  rise  once  again.* 
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CURRENCY  DESIGN  ACT 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RothI  is  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Q>ecial 
order  could  come  under  the  heading  of 
"the  pe<H>le  have  a  right  to  know." 

AU  too  often,  after  a  law  goes  into 
effect,  people  come  up  to  us  and  ask 
us,  "Why  weren't  we  told?  We  had  no 
idea  this  change  was  going  to  be  foist- 
ed on  us." 

So  that  the  American  people  know, 
let  me  tell  you  that  an  article  all  of  us 
carry  around  with  us— our  money— Is 
going  to  be  changed. 

Imagine  if  you  will  a  IS  bill  on  which 
the  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  looks 
like  a  color  TV  set  badly  out  of  focus. 
Or  currency  so  large  that  you  have  to 
carry  it  in  a  satchel.  Or  a  dollar  bill 
with  a  metal  strip  that  sets  off  an  air- 
port metal  detector. 

For  almost  2  years  currency  redesign 
changes  have  been  under  consider- 
ation. It  now  looks  like  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Baker  wiU  be  making  a  final  de- 
cisicm  on  recommendations  to  redesign 
the  currency  as  early  as  June  1. 

The  change  In  the  currency  has  not 
been  widely  reported  in  the  media.  De- 
spite a  day  of  hearings  last  summer  by 
the  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage 
SubccHnmittee.  there  Is  little  under- 
stan<Ung  of  what  the  currency  change 
will  be.  why  it  is  being  made,  and  what 
it  will  mean. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  ap- 
peared on  national  television  to  talk 
about  the  types  of  possible  currency 
redesigns.  However,  he  gave  no  indica- 
tion at  all  that  a  change  was  immi- 
nent, or  that  a  final  is  as  good  as 
agreed  upon.  And  I  can  pretty  much 
assure  you  that  when  the  final  deci- 
sion Is  made  public,  the  American 
people  WiU  be  ouight  by  surprise. 

I  think  we  can  say  with  relative  cer- 
tainty that  the  Treasury  Department 
wUl  not  try  to  foist  off-color  Linoolns 
or  other  funny  money  on  us.  But  I  do 
say  that  imleas  the  process  of  chang- 
ing the  money  occurs  more  openly, 
people  will  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve what  they  want  to  believe. 

The  publicly  stated  aim  of  Treasury 
Is  to  make  the  currency  more  difficult 
to  counterfeit.  The  Department  antici- 
pates that  counterfeiters  will  soon 
benefit  frcHn  new.  high  quality  copy- 
ing m««»htfi*«  Unless  the  currency  is 
altered,  smne  say.  our  paper  currency 
wiU  be  threatened  by  a  deluge  of  coun- 
terfeit bills.  Counterfeiting,  so  goes 
tta«  Treasury  argument,  would  become 
a  crime  of  oKwrtimity,  as  people  with 
access  to  the  new  copiers  run  off 
stacks  of  $30  bills  before  going  out  to 
buy  lunch  or  a  new  suit. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  tech- 
nology does  not  exist  to  a  large  degree 
today,  but  Treasury  says  it  might  in 
,the  next  3  to  5  years. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there's  no  question 
that  we  should  have  a  currency  which 
is  as  Immune  to  counterfeiting  as  we 
can  reasonably  make  it.  However,  the 
bureaucracy  has  never  been  known  to 
anticipate  very  accivately  the  public's 
reaction  to  new  ideas.  Tou  have  only 
to  look  at  the  $2  bill  and  Susan  B.  An- 
thony coin  experiments  to  know  what 
I  mean.  Treasury  simply  cannot 
expect  people  to  accept  unquestlon- 
ingly  the  first  major  currency  redesign 
since  1929. 

The  American  public  has  always 
been  suspicious  of  any  alterations  in 
coins  and  currency.  Past  changes  have 
usually  resulted  from  secret  delibera- 
tions and  have  been  on  the  public  with 
little  warning  and  less  explanation. 

Worse,  the  American  pet^le  have 
seldom  derived  much  benefit  from 
such  changes. 

We  have  devalued  our  currency. 

We  have  debased  it. 

We  have  desUbilised  it. 

Thus,  we  should  not  be  surprised  in 
the  least  that  the  American  people 
wonder  if  Treasury  is  leveling  with 
them  now. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  the  abso- 
lute assurance  that  Treasury  Is  chang- 
ing the  currency  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  counterfeiting,  and  that  such 
changes  will  work.  If  there  are  other 
motives,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know-what  they  are. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  basis  for  a  coun- 
try's money  is  confidence— and  ours  is 
based  on  nothing  more  tangible  than 
that— the  public  must  accept  and  have 
confidence  in  what  Treasury  is  doing. 

I  have  no  intention  and  little  reason 
at  this  point  to  dispute  the  claims  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  I  would  like 
to  believe  that  Treasury  has  sincerely 
stated  its  true  objective.  I  only  wish  it 
were  going  about  the  currency  design 
change  in  a  less  tight-lipped  manner. 

Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  authority  over  money  to 
Congress.  It  says,  in  part,  "The  Oon- 
gr«a  shall  have  the  power  *  *  *  to 
coin  money"  and  "regulate  the  value 
thereof."  It  further  gives  Congress  the 
authority  to  "make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  it  to 
carry  into  execution  these  powers." 

In  short.  Congress  has  the  right. 
Indeed  it  has  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, to  guarantee  that  it 
makes  the  final  decision  on  currency 
changes.  The  responsibility  should  not 
fall  to  unelected  executive  branch  em- 
ployees who.  however  well  inten- 
tloned,  may  not  have  the  slightest  in- 
kling of  the  concerns  of  the  American 
people. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  perceptions 
are  often  as  important  as  facts.  What 
we  think  Treasury  is  doing  is  about  as 
important  as  what  11;  is  really  doing.  I 
want  to  take  an  extreme  point  to  make 
my  case. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  a  national 
magaiine  an  advice  column  by  the 


chairman  of  an  investment  Arm.  He 
stated  flatly  that  our  currency  will 
soon  be  a  different  color,  possibly 
blue-green  and  orange.  Further,  he 
said,  large  denomination  currency  will 
have  an  embedded  microchip  which 
will  react  to  electronic  surveillance 
equipment.  Finally,  he  concluded  that 
the  changes  which  are  being  planned 
are  meant  not  primarily  to  catch  coun- 
terfeiters but  to  flush  out  the  under- 
ground economy. 

Is  this  scenario  farfetched?  Well, 
most  myths  generally  have  some  basis 
in  fact.  Besides,  Government  decisions 
in  the  area  of  money  over  the  past 
half  century  have  been  less-than- 
pleasant  experiences  and  they  have 
helped  fan  the  fires  of  uncertainty. 

I  will  not  pretend  that  the  afore- 
mentioned prediction  will  come  to  pass 
in  its  entirety.  In  fact  the  odds  are 
agidnst  it.  But  there  is  precedent  for 
almost  anything,  particularly  any- 
thing done  by  surprise.  For  example, 
privately  owned  gold  was  confiscated 
by  siuprise— after  numerous  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary— in  1933.  Equally 
surprising  was  the  1971  decision  to 
bury  our  last  ties  to  the  gold  standard. 

In  1965  we  replaced  silver  certifi- 
cates redeemable  in  silver  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  When  the  replacement 
process  dragged  on  too  long.  Congress 
passed  a  law  requiring  everyone  to 
turn  in  their  certificates  by  a  date  cer- 
tain if  they  wanted  their  silver.  Silver 
certificates  are  stiU  legal  tender,  but 
they  are  not  redeemable.  Government 
could,  in  the  coming  currency  switch, 
call  in  the  existing  ciirrency. 

Frankly,  rooting  out  the  $80  billion 
underground  economy  is  not  a  bad 
idea.  The  point,  however,  is  that  if  we 
can  think  the  Treasury  has  ulterior 
motives,  even  good  ones,  we  can  at  the 
same  time  imagine  less  admirable  ones 
as  weU.  And  believe  me,  people  have 
already  done  so.  Rumors  of  the  Treas- 
ury's real  intentions  range  from  de- 
monitlsation  to  confiscation  of  green- 
backs to  the  ultimate  development  of 
a  single  international  currency. 

I  have  Just  dted  a  few  unlikely  sce- 
narios. But  you  do  not  have  to  ascribe 
such  devious  motives  to  the  Treasury 
to  have  misgivings  about  what  the  De- 
partment is  doing  and  how  it  is  doing 
it. 

We  have  learned,  often  painfully, 
that  the  best  intended  changes  in  coin- 
age and  currency  are  not  automatical- 
ly accepted  by  our  citizens.  Some 
countries  change  their  currency  all 
the  time.  In  England,  for  example, 
they  are  quite  used  to  multicolored, 
multisized  Queen  Elizabeths.  Our  cur- 
rency denlgn  has  been  stable,  and  as  a 
result  any  efforts  to  tinker  with  it  are 
greeted  skeptically.  Our  currency 
today  looks  the  same  as  it  did  in  1929. 
Recent  attempts  to  introduce  new  de- 
nominations or  coins  have  been  miser- 
able failures. 
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For  example,  we  now  have  half  a  bil- 
lion Susan  ^.  Anthony  dollars  collect- 
ing dust  atjthe  mint  because  they  were 
about  the  Isame  siae  fes  quarters  and 
people  woi^dn't  use  them. 

There  Is  4lso  the  unfortunate  case  of 
the  12  biU.  An  orphan  £mn  the  start, 
the  bureauoracy  defied  logic  and  popu- 
lar opinion'  and  tried  unsuccesifidly  to 
foist  it  on  sn  uninterested  puUlc. 

These  pa^  experiences  should  alert 
us  to  present  dangers.  And  we  will 
have  to  f*ce  these  dangers  sooner, 
rather  than  later.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Treasury  considers  the  advanced  color 
copiers  a  threat  to  existing  currency. 
It  also  has  n  study  from  a  req»eeted  re- 
search laboratory  showing  that  these 
new  copieri  wUl  turn  20  percent  of  the 
people  wit^  access  to  them  Into  crimi- 
nals. It  is  a  fact  that  Treasury  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  look  at  pos- 
sible currehcy  design  (diangws.  And  it 
Is  a  fact  th^t  Treasury  will  announce  a 
final  deci^on  on  currency  changes 
before  very  long. 

Treasury's  assumption  about  the 
ability  of  future  color  copiers  to  copy 
our  money  to  precision  may  be  valid, 
even  if  such  copiers  do  not  now  exist. 
For  that  matter,  the  oolleetive  minds 
of  the  people  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  federal  Reserve  and  private 
consulting '  firms  shouJd  be  able  to 
come  up  w^th  a  currency  design  which 
is  nearly  eounterfeitproof.  based  on 
today's  technology. 

But  we  heed  some  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  thfcse  technical  questlcHis,  and 
to  other  qqestlons  as  weU. 

The  foreloost  question  is  whether  we 
should  be  making  these  changes  at  alL 
Are  we  responding  in  a  realistic  way  to 
a  threat  which  does  not  yet  exist  at  a 
time  wheq  counterfeiting  Is  actually 
less  of  a  ph>blem  than  It  has  been  In 
the  past?    ! 

Even  if  a  woricable  new  design  is 
forthcoming,  how— and  when— precise- 
ly does  the  Treasury  Department  plan 
on  selling  i£  to  the  public? 

The  process  of  dealgning  the  new 
currency  fa^  taken  place  In  virtual  se- 
crecy. Cohgresslonal  oversight  has 
been  scant.  We  dont  know  if  the 
changes  will  take  effect  next  month  or 
next  year. 'Nor  do  we  know  what  the 
role  of  Congress  will  be  in  reviewing 
such  chanfes,  because  we  do  not  cur- 
rently havi  any  legal  authority  to  stop 
the  Treasury  Departmoit  tran  doing 
anything  It  wants. 

After  Treasury  makes  its  decision  it 
can  proceed  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  can 
print  the  [  money,  then  Inform  the 
public  and  {explain  what  it  is  doing.  Or 
it  can  inf  onn  and  educate  the  public 
before  It  goes  about  printing  billions 
of  dollars  In  new  currency.  Right  now 
we  have  no  idea  which  v>proach 
Treasury  lians  to  take. 

We  do  »ot  even  know  for  certain 
whether  all  denominations  of  currency 
will  be  replaced,  or  Just  some.  For  ex- 
ample, I  h^ve  It  on  fairly  good  author- 


ity that  Treasury  has  decided  not  to 
replace  the  dollar  bilL  That  bill  would 
then,  presumably,  be  more  subject  to 
counterfeiting.  The  result  would  be 
leas  public  faith  in  the  $1  donomina- 
tlon.  Would  Treasury  then  find  its 
golden  opportunity  to  bring  out  the 
long-neglected  and  much-detested 
dollar  coin? 

We  also  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
be  necessary  to  call  in  the  old  currency 
more  quickly  than  presently  scheduled 
to  make  the  Anticounterfeiting  Pro- 
gram woric  and  to  ensure  public  confi- 
dence In  the  currency. 

Further,  in  light  of  concerns  about 
money  laundering.  Treasury  could  be 
sorely  tempted  to  accomplish  other 
ends  when  it  changes  the  currency.  It 
is  certainly  possible  to  add  some  sort 
of  metal  strip  to  the  currency  to  make 
it  show  up  in  metal  detectors  or  air- 
port X  ray  machines. 

I  believe  there  is  an  alternative  to 
currency  change  by  bureaucratic  fiat, 
that  is  to  give  Congress  a  role.  There 
is  a  bill  pending  to  do  Just  that,  called 
the  Currency  Design  Act. 

The  currmcy  design  legislation  was 
intioduoed  last  year  by  our  colleague, 
FKamk  Awwuimo,  who  chairs  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  Coinage  Subcom- 
mittee. In  opening  hearings  on  the  biU 
last  year.  Chairman  Amnnmo  listed 
several  criteria  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  any  decisions  to  change  the 
currency. 

First,  the  change  must  be  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  counterfeiting. 

Second,  it  must  be  technically  feasi- 
ble, in  that  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
demand  for  6  billion  new  notes  a  year. 

Third.  It  must  be  cost  effective.  We 
should  not  spend  $15  million  a  year  to 
keq>  $7  million  in  counterfeit  currency 
out  of  drculaticm. 

Finally,  it  must  be  acceptable  to  and 
understood  by  the  public. 

The  hearings  which  were  held  last 
year  were  instructive  and  provided 
some  general  assurances  about  Treas- 
ury's intentions.  However,  9  months 
have  el^eed  and  we  are  still  pretty 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  specifics  of 
the  currency  change. 

Chairman  Amnnmo  has  reintro- 
duced his  currency  redesign  bill,  which 
requires  that  Congress  fulfill  its  con- 
stitutional mandate  and  render  the 
final  Judgment  over  the  design  of  our 
currency.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  that  measure.  I  believe  that  a 
little  government  in  the  sunshine 
today  will  save  us  serious  problems 
later  on. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  have  learned 
in  meeting  with  our  citizens  it  is  that 
they  take  their  currency  seriously. 
Our  dollar  is  the  symbol  of  our  eco- 
nomic strength  and  security  around 
the  world.  It  is  a  symbol  of  our  citi- 
zens' faith  in  their  own  Government. 

And  I  would  say  one  thing  further. 
It  wUl  not  be  enough  for  the  Treasiur 


Department  to  isnnounoe  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  at  some  future  date,  "We 
are  concerned  about  counterfeiting,  so 
we  are  changing  your  money."  To 
make  a  currency  change  program 
worii^,  a  well-coordinated  public  educa- 
tion program  will  be  needed.  The 
change  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
panic  over  the  legitimacy  of  the  old 
currency  or  uncertainty  over  Treas- 
ury's real  intentions. 

The  Treasury  Dqiartment  probably 
has  no  hidden  agenda  in  its  plans  to 
redesign  the  currency.  But  the  longer 
this  decisionmaking  process  is  con- 
ducted away  from  the  public's  eye  the 
more  (wxntunity  there  is  for  people 
to  believe  what  they  want  to  believe. 

Given  our  track  record  on  money 
changes  in  the  past  half  century. 
pe<H)le  are  probably  within  their 
rii^ts  to  believe  almost  anything. 

MariE  Twain  onoe  said  that  we 
should  get  out  of  an  experience  only 
the  wisdom  that  is  in  it.  History 
should  make  us  wise  to  the  fact  that 
currency  design  changes  not  based  on 
common  sense  and  absent  puUie  un- 
derstanding are  doomed  to  f alL 

We  need  to  act  quickly  on  the  Cur- 
rency Design  Act.  If  we  are  going  to 
redesign  the  currency,  we  should  do  it 
wisely  and  well— and  with  congression- 
al i4>proval— BO  our  citizens  can  have 
faith  In  wha(  thdr  Government  is 
doing. 

In  closing.  I  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  Judge  Kelly  of  Chicago,  who 
once  delivered  a  little  homily  on  the 
subject  of  money. 

The  Judge  said,  "money  isn't  every- 
thing. It  is  not  money  that  will  heal 
the  pain  or  put  together  again  the 
fragments  of  a  broken  dream.  Money 
cannot  bring  haiH>ineas  to  a  shattered 
home  nor  repair  the  ravages  of  a  mis- 
spent life."  The  Judge  paused,  and 
then  on  a  more  cheerful  note  he  con- 
cluded. "I  refer,  of  course,  to  confeder- 
ate money." 


D  1910 

VETERANS  AND  THE  CONGRESS: 
THE  RECORD.  THE  CONCERNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mom- 
aowotT]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  ^leaker. 
in  recent  months  we  have  commemo- 
rated several  vers  important  anniver- 
saries connected  to  the  history  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world,  each  a  solemn 
resD^der  of  the  high  cost  of  securing 
and  maintJtintng  freedom.  In  the 
coming  months,  there  wiU  be  other  an- 
niversaries, equally  important. 

Last  June,  we  commemorated  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Allied  invasi<m 
at  Normandy— D-day.  Just  last  month, 
we  observed  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Iwo  Jima.  In  May.  we  will  mark  both 
the  40th  anniversvy  of  victory  in 
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Europe  durinc  World  War  11— the 
defeat  of  Hitler—and  the  10th  annl- 
veraary  of  the  of  fldal  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam era. 

There  have  been  many  eloquent  and 
well-meanlnc  words  spoken  about 
theae  events  and  the  brave  deeds  and 
sacrifices  of  the  participants.  However, 
the  meeehes  will  be  reduced  to  empty, 
meaningless  rhetoric  unless  we  contin- 
ue to  back  them  up  with  action.  If  our 
veterans  go  unassisted  and  are  forced 
to  lead  unproductive  lives  In  the  coun- 
try they  served,  then  we  have  won 
nothing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  come  before  you 
today  to  talk  about  our  record  in  pro- 
viding for  our  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. I  also  want  to  express  my  con- 
cerns, as  well  as  those  of  many  of  my 
colleagues,  regarding  proposals  to  cut 
their  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  great  body  can  be 
proud  of  Its  record  in  carnrlng  out  the 
Intent  of  a  grateful  Nation  In  showing 
Its  appreciation  to  Its  defenders.  We, 
through  the  guidance,  support,  and 
Input  of  the  American  public,  have 
provided  a  comprehensive  and  respon- 
sible program  of  benefits  and  services 
for  our  veterans:  Medical  care,  com- 
pcoisatlon.  pensions,  life  Insurance, 
education.  Job  training,  rehabilitation, 
housing  loans,  and  burial  benefits. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  these  programs 
are  Ingredients  essoitlal  to  the 
strength  and  well-being  of  this  Nation. 
They  are  as  much  a  part  of  a  strong 
defense  posture  as  recruitment  or 
weapons  procurements. 

In  Jiist  the  past  4  years,  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  several  landmark 
measures  that  have  subsequently  been 
enacted  in  areas  such  as  treatment 
and  research  of  herbicide  exposure 
and  Ionizing  radiation.  Job  training, 
and  education. 

As  you  know,  last  year  the  Congress 
was  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  a 
new  OI  bUL  The  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  this  body  for 
this  critically  Important  education 
measure  shows  that  you  recognize  its 
value  in  educating  American-over  18 
minion  have  gone  to  school  on  OI  blU 
benefits  in  the  40-year  history  of  the 
program.  More  Importantly,  It  shows 
that  you  are  concerned  about  main- 
taining a  strong  defense. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  necessary 
strength  levels  for  national  security, 
we  must  recruit  and  retain  quality 
military  personnel.  This  must  be  done 
in  the  face  of  a  rvldly  declining  pool 
of  eligible  young  recruits  coupled  with 
an  Improved  imemployment  rate.  His- 
tory shows  that  a  solid  education  as- 
flatapo*  program  is  the  most  logical 
and  suooeasful  incentive  for  young  re- 
cruits to  sign  up  and  stay  In. 

We  dldnt  get  everything  we  wanted 
in  last  year's  bill,  but  we  did  get  a  new 
OI  bOL  During  the  99th  Congress,  we 
will  work  to  eliminate  certain  inequi- 


ties that  we  accepted  In  compromise 
with  the  other  body.  We  wlU  work  to 
strengthen  this  vital  program. 

Yesterday,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
752,  which  will  allow  certain  individ- 
uals with  previous  military  service  to 
be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  new 
OI  biU.  The  measure  also  provides  for 
an  earlier  enactment  date.  The  pro- 
gram would  become  operational  at  the 
moment  the  President  affixes  his  sig- 
nature to  the  House-passed  bill.  This 
provision  addresses  the  concern  that 
recruiting  would  fall  off  and  training 
schedules  would  be  disrupted  due  to 
many  individuals  waiting  until  the 
July  1  start  date  to  enlist. 

Because  of  the  efforts  and  persist- 
ence of  Members  of  this  body,  many 
young  men  and  women  now  have  the 
opportunity  for  a  higher  education 
while  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces.  In 
the  process,  the  Nation  can  maintain  a 
strong  military,  not  Just  through 
quantity,  but  through  quality. 

Although  we've  got  some  fine-tuning 
to  do  and  some  modifications  to  make, 
overall,  I'm  proud  of  the  new  OI  bill. 
Each  Member  of  the  Congress  should 
also  be  proud.  It's  a  smaU  Investment 
for  such  a  m«Jor  return. 

I  mention  this  specific  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  we  are  keeping  free- 
dom's most  sacred  commitment,  caring 
for  and  assisting  those  who  have  hon- 
orably and  valiantly  served  their  coun- 
try. 

On  February  4,  the  President  gave 
us  his  views  on  what  the  VA  budget 
should  look  like.  However,  the  com- 
mittee has  Its  own  ideas— much  better 
ones,  we  believe. 

We've  been  very  cooperative  with 
this  administration  in  developing  re- 
sponsible budget  and  program  recom- 
mendations. We've  done  our  share  and 
more  In  the  effort  to  cut  Oovemment 
spending.  In  fact.  I  think  we  have  a 
better  record  than  many  other  com- 
mittees in  accepting  that  responsibil- 
ity. 

On  March  6.  the  committee  met  to 
consider  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest and  unanimously  recommended 
that  most  of  the  reductions  he  pro- 
posed not  be  implemented.  What  we 
have  recommended  is  a  current  serv- 
ices budget.  Actually,  it's  not  even  up 
to  that  leveL 

Although  the  committee  wlU  work  as 
hard  as  it  can  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we 
do  not  believe  that  veterans  should  be 
singled  out  as  they  have  been  In  this 
particular  budget.  We  realise  that  we 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  expand  ex- 
isting programs;  hQwever.  the  commit- 
tee Is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  veterans'  pro- 
grams that  the  administration  has  re- 
quested, nuuiy  of  which  are  unrealis- 
tic. 

First,  we  want  to  see  what  is  going  to 
happen  with  other  domestic  and  de- 
fense programs.  We  want  to  see  what 


the  other  committees  are  going  to  do. 
We  want  to  make  certain  that  any  re- 
ductions or  freeses  are  across  the 
board,  fair  and  equitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  have  been  full  participants  in 
the  effort  to  control  spending  and 
reduce  the  deficit.  Last  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  Issued  a  review 
of  the  reconciliation  process  contain- 
ing savings  achieved  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  other  au- 
thorising committees.  This  review 
shows  that  during  the  past  4  years  we 
have  enacted  statutory  changes  that 
could  result  in  savings  of  more  than  $1 
billion,  and  that  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. 

Our  veterans  are  not  asking  for  any- 
thing more  than  what  they  have 
earned.  When  they've  been  asked  to 
tighten  their  belts,  they've  done  It.  If 
they're  asked  again.  they'U  do  it-but 
only  If  other  Oovemment  programs  do 
the  same. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  some 
budget  cutter  gets  it  into  his  or  her 
head  that  veterans'  benefits  are  wel- 
fare and  that  our  veterans  should  do 
more  than  their  share  of  bullet  biting 
to  get  the  budget  back  Into  the  black. 
Well,  that's  the  wrong  way  to  think. 

We're  not  going  to  accept  anything 
that  singles  out  veterans  programs  and 
doesn't  I4>ply  to  other  similar  Govern- 
ment programs. 

Our  commitment  to  deficit  reduction 
remains  strong,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  compelled  to  recommend 
budget  totals  that  are  higher  than  the 
President's  proposed  budget.  The  al- 
ternatives—shutting down  the  VA 
home  loan  guaranty  program:  encour- 
aging the  most  highly  motivated  and 
qualified  of  the  VA's  employees  to 
seek  employment  outside  of  Oovem- 
ment: shifting  health  care  costs  to  an 
already  heavily  taxed  Medicare  system 
or,  worse  yet,  denying  health  care  al- 
together to  individxials  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces:  and  consolidating 
most  of  the  f imctions  of  our  58  VA  re- 
gional offices  to  three  centralized  loca- 
tions—are all  unacceptable  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  our  belief  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  increase  some  programs  year 
after  year,  as  the  administration  has 
proposed,  and  reduce  veterans  benefits 
and  services  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  below  the  current  services 
level.  Veterans'  programs,  must  not  be 
singled  out  to  bear  the  bnmt  of  pro- 
gram reductions,  especially  at  a  time 
as  crucial  as  this. 

In  the  next  4  years,  the  number  of 
veterans  65  and  older  wlU  Increase  to 
7.2  million,  up  from  4.6  million  in  Sep- 
tember, 1984.  Their  numbers  are  ex- 
pected to  peak  at  9  million  In  the  year 
2000  when  2  out  of  every  3  American 
males  65  and  older  will  be  veterans. 
These  statistics  tell  an  obvious  story. 
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The  VA  mukt  brace  itself  for  a  dramat- 
ic increase  in  usage  of  aervtoes.  eq>e- 
cially  its  heklth  care  delivery  lyrtefnt 

Mr.  Gpetkvt,  we  caq  look  at  holding 
the  line  Wherever  possible  In  the 
budget,  but  now  is  certainly  not  the 
time  to  cut  Services  or  reaouroes. 

In  the  coining  months,  we  have  two 
major  objaitlves.  We  will  fight  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  current  services. 
Our  only  other  consideration  should 
be  the  level  of  increase  In  health  care 
and  other  benefits  neoeasary  to  meet 
the  commitment  we  made  to  our  veter- 
ans, many  iof  whom  are  now  66  and 
older. 

The  Unitfed  States  now  has  18  mfl- 
llon  veteraiis.  The  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  total  54  million.  Al- 
together, these  groups  rq»resent  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Nation's  popula* 
tlon.  They  ^rarrant  no  leas  attenti<m  or 
respect  than  any  matter  that  comes 
before  thei  Congress.  Our  veterans, 
along  with  our  service  personnel,  are 
the  ones  who  provide  the  strength  and 
ima)iration  that  keep  us  free  and 
secure. 

Mr.  Speiker,  the  record  of  the 
House  is  sdlid.  As  it  should  be.  veter- 
ans' issues  that  come  before  this  body 
are  kept  nonpartisan:  such  issues  are 
moral,  not  politicaL  Most  of  irtiat  is 
done  for  otir  veterans  Is  initiated  by 
the  Congress  and  when  a  veterans' 
measure  cotoes  before  the  House,  it  is 
passed  overwhelmingly. 

In  the  days  to  come,  as  in  the  past, 
our  action^  will  reflect  the  conscience 
of  a  nation;  Caring  for  oar  veterans  is 
a  proud  tradition,  and  the  n.S.  House 
of  Representatives  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  protecting  that  tradi- 
tion.*        ! 

•  Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  lAyself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  chidmian  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Honorable  O.V. 
(Somnr)  ttpmoaisMan.  as  well  as  my 
fellow  subcommittee  chalnnen.  con- 
cerning veterans'  benefits  and  sertloes 
and  the  aptMuent  attadc  on  those  boi- 
eflts  by  the  President's  prcvoeed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
establishei^  on  July  21,  1980,  to  bring 
together  u^der  a  single  agency  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  Federal  ben- 
efits to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
It  is  nowT  the  largest  Independent 
agency. 

In  its  n»ore  than  half  oentury  of 
service,  the  VA  hospital  system  has 
grown  from  54  hospitals  to  172  today. 
It  is  the  Istrgest  health  care  system  in 
the  United  States.  These  medical  cen- 
ters treat  over  1.4  million  veteran  pa- 
tients annUally-  The  VA's  226  outpa- 
tient cUnldi  have  over  18  million  visits 
each  year.  The  VA  also  provides  nurs- 
ing home  ind  domiciliary  care  to  over 
29.000  vetebuu  each  year. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  for  our  NaUm's 


veterans,  an  affiliation  program  was 
implemented  and  some  133  VA  medi- 
cal centers  are  affiliated  with  101  med- 
ical schools.  Seventy-two  medical  cen- 
ters are  affiliated  with  59  dental 
schools.  Over  100,000  students  each 
year  receive  some  part  of  their  train- 
ing tn  VA  facilities.  In  addition,  over 
one-half  of  aU  physicians  in  practice  in 
the  United  States  have  received  some 
POTtion  of  their  training  in  VA  health- 
care facilities. 

The  health  care  now  provided  Amer- 
ica's veterans  has  evolved  from  a 
simple  system  of  maintenance  to  one 
involving  the  most  complex  care  and 
emi^jing  many  of  the  foremost 
health  care  personnel  in  the  world.  In- 
dudtaig  two  Nobel  Prize  winners.  It  is 
a  record  of  unparalleled  support  for  a 
separate,  comprehensive  health 
system  providing  specialized  care 
which  veterans  have  merited  through 
faithful  service  to  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  this  out- 
standing system  maintains  its  position 
at  the  leading  edge  of  a  very  dynamic 
sdenoe.  the  Congress  has  consistently 
supported  a  very  active  research  pro- 
gram. The  contributions  from  the 
VA's  clinical  research  are  legion.  The 
specialty  of  nuclear  medicine  was 
originated  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge base  for  radio  immune  assay  and 
axial  tomography.  Controlled  VA  dini- 
eal  trials  have  made  major  ctmtribu- 
tions  in  the  development  of  antltuber- 
colar  and  psjrchotroplc  drugs  which 
has  benefited  all  mankind. 

This  multimllllon  dollar  national 
medical  complex  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
this  country  and.  as  such,  the  Con- 
gress has  mandated  by  law  that  it  Is  to 
serve  as  the  primary  backup  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  providing  med- 
ical services  to  the  Armed  Forces  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  in- 
vohdng  armed  conflict. 


VA  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  at 
90,000.  Public  Law  97-174  promoted 
grMter  sharing  of  health  care  re- 
sources between  the  VA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  directed  that 
the  VA  provide  backup  medical  re- 
sources to  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  time  of  war. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  two  Important 
medical  laws  were  enacted.  Public  Law 
98-160  extended  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Counseling  Program  from 
S^tember  30.  1984  to  Septonber  30, 
1988,  and  required  the  VA  to  ccmduct 
a  study  <m  the  prevalence  and  Inci- 
dence of  poattsaumatic  stress  disorder 
and  other  psychological  problems  in 
rMtdJustIng  to  civilian  life  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-omnected  disabilities,  and  with 
specific  reference  to  women  veterans, 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of 
operations.  It  also  authorized  the  pro- 
vision of  adult  day  health  care  services 
through  contractual  arrangements 
with  ncm-VA  facilities,  as  well  as  in  VA 
facilities,  throua^  fiscal  year  1988. 
PubUc  Law  98-160  directed  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  Veterans  and  increased  the 
per  diem  rate  payment  for  the  care  of 
eligible  veterans  in  State  extended 
care  facilities. 

Public  Law  98^28  extended  the  VA 
authority  to  waive  restrictions  placed 
on  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  to  eligible  veterans 
who  are  residents  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vlivin 
Islanite.  and  authorized  the  use  of 
grants  to  States  for  acquiring  existing 
facilities  to  be  used  to  provide  domlcfl- 
lary.  or  nursing  luHue  care,  to  eligible 
veterans,  provided  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  facilities  will  not  be 
greater  than  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction. It  also  permitted  the  Chief 


Mr.  l^)eaker.  the  Congress  has  been    Medical  Director  to  designate  spedal 
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otHisistent  in  its  recognition  of  this ' 
uable  health  care  asset  and  its  ci4>«bll- 
Ity  to  provide  high  quality  medical 
treatment  to  those  citizens  who  served 
their  countoy  in  otu*  armed  services. 
During  the  97th  Congress,  several  laws 
were  enacted  which  expressed  congres- 
sional intent  that  the  VA  continue 
providing  care  of  the  highest  quality 
and  of  adequate  quantity.  Public  Law 
97-15  extended  the  program  whereby 
the  VA  provided  grant  funds  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  new 
State  medical  schools.  Public  Law  97- 
37  expanded  the  eligibility  of  former 
prisoners  of  war  for  certain  VA  bene- 
fits and  health  care  services.  Public 
lAW  97-72  also  extended  the  polod  for 
Vietnam  veterans  to  request  counsel- 
ing under  the  Vet  Center  Program, 
provided  medical  care  eligibility  for 
veterans  exposed  to  herbicides  or  defo- 
liants—Including agent  orange— or  to 
nuclear  radiation,  and  established  the 
minimum  number  of  operating  beds  in 


''^ograms  for  Uie  treatmmt  of  post- 


traumatic-stress  disorder,  and  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  a  ^>ecial  Committee 
on  Poet-Traumatic-Streas  Disorder. 
Public  Law  98-528  also  directed  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  a  study, 
and  report  to  Congress,  on  veterans 
who  reside  in  areas  which  are  geo- 
graphically remote  frmn  VA  health 
care  facilities,  and  develop  alternative 
approaches  which  could  be  adopted  to 
f  umish  health  care  services  to  such 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  it  Is 
obvious  to  you  and  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  grateful  citizens  of  this 
Nation  have  put  forth  a  mandate  to 
the  Congress  to  provide  our  vetoans 
with  quality  health  care  benefits  and 
services,  and  the  Congress  had  re- 
spoaAsA  with  responsibility  and  com- 
passion. Now,  we  have  an  administra- 
tion that  seems  bent  on  dismantling 
this  system  bit  by  bit.  They  received 
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their  instructions  from  J.  Peter  Grace 
and  his  Presidential  Commission,  and 
upon  close  examination,   the   Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1M6  re- 
veals part  of  their  plan.  In  planning 
for  the  fiscal  year  198e  budget,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  di- 
rected the  VA  to  reduce  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  staffing 
level  by  2.M2  from  the  level  mandated 
by  Congress  in  order  to  present  a  1986 
staffing  level  which  appears  to  be  an 
increase  of  199  when,  in  reality,  there 
is  a  reduction  of  over  4,000  when  new 
facility  activations  are  considered.  The 
President's  budget  also  calls  for  a  re- 
duction of  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
less  than  the  VA  5-year  medical  con- 
struction  plan  states   is   needed   for 
fiacal  year  1986.  This  reduction  will 
delay  construction  of  several  major  re- 
placement/modernization       hospital 
projects,  including  Augusta.  OA,  New 
Yorii  City.  Houston.  TX.  and  Philadel- 
phia. PA.  These  deferrals  wlU  not  only 
delay  the  needed  upgrade  of  health 
care  delivered  to  veterans  in  these  geo- 
graphic areas,  but  will  result  in  in- 
creased cost  to  the  taxpayers  due  to 
inflationary  impact  in  part  caused  by 
delayed   construction.   The   proposed 
fiscal  year  1985  medical  care  budget 
does  not  provide  for  medical  inflation- 
ary rate  projections,  any  funding  for 
high  technology  diagnostic  equipment 
or  funding  for  the  cost-effective  alter- 
natives to  institutional  care  for  the 
aging   veteran    population    which    is 
forecast  to  trlide  in  the  next  10  years. 
Mr.  e^eaker.  the  members  of  my 
subcommittee  and  I  strongly  believe 
that  it  Is  patently  obvious  that  re- 
sources must  increase  over  the  next  20 
years  to  meet  the  anticipated  demand 
for  services  by  aging  veterans.  The  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  wrongfully 
planning   to  avoid   this  demand  by 
changing  the  eligibility  for  medical 
care  for  the  over  65-year-old  veteran, 
rather  than  looking  for  a  solution  to 
provide  care  for  these  deserving  veter- 
ans. I  don't  believe  this  is  the  way 
Americans  wish  to  solve  this  problem 
and  certainly  spears  to  be  the  initial 
action   to  meet   Mr.   Grace's  recom- 
mended demise  of  the  veterans'  medi- 
cal care  system.* 

•  Mr.  AFFLEOATE.  Ur.  SpetXeT.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ccanpensation.  Pen- 
8i(m.  and  Instuance  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  safeguarding  the  benefit 
tvograms  which  are  literally  the  badt- 
bone  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
As  sulicommittee  chairman.  I  have 
been  involved  In  legislation  vitally  af- 
fecting these  subjects  and  I  am  proud 
of  our  accomplishments. 

It  was  early  in  the  97th  Congress 
that  the  omnmittee  reported  legisla- 
tion for  fonner  prisoners  of  war  that 
ultimately  was  enacted  as  Public  Law 
97-37.  Based  on  a  study  of  former  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, it  was  ascertained  that  these 
individuals  suffered  from  mental  con- 
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dltions  at  a  substantially  higher  fre- 
quency than  other  veterans.  It  was 
shown  that  these  disabillUes  were 
often  manifested  some  period  of  time 
following  separation  from  service. 
Under  the  prior  law.  the  VA  could  not 
provide  benefits  unless  the  neurosis 
was  actually  demonstrated  in  service. 

Public  Law  97-37  provided  that  if  a 
former  prisoner  of  war.  who  was  held 
captive  for  SO  days  or  more,  later  de- 
velops a  psychosis  or  an  anxiety  state 
to  a  compensable  degree,  it  should  be 
considered  as  having  been  caused  by 
military  service  and  compensation 
should  be  paid.  VA  statistics  reflect 
that  mental  disorders  are  the  most 
prevalent  disabilities  among  fonner 
prisoners  of  war. 

This  law  provides  eligibility  to  prior- 
ity care  in  VA  medical  facilities  on 
either  an  inpatient  or  outpatient  basis 
for  any  disability  whether  service-con- 
nected or  not  It  also  reduced  from  6 
months  to  30  dasrs  the  period  of  cap- 
tivity to  warrant  a  presumption  a 
former  POW  has  suffered  from  mal- 
nutrition. This  presiunption  permits 
service-connection  to  be  established  at 
any  time  if  the  veteran  suffers  from  a 
disability  medically  sssociated  with 
malnutrition.  Another  provision  added 
a  definition  to  include  under  the  term 
"former  prisoner  of  war"  persons  who. 
during  active  service  during  a  period  of 
war  are  held  under  circumstances  that 
the  Administrator  finds  comparable  to 
internment  during  a  period  of  war.  An 
example  of  such  peacetime  internment 
would  be  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Former 
Prisoners  of  War  was  created  under 
Public  Law  97-37  to  work  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
matters  relating  to  this  group  of  veter- 


Public  Law  97-66  provided  an  11.3- 
percent  increase  in  compensation  ef- 
fecUve  October  1,  1981,  for  veterans 
disabled  as  a  result  of  their  military 
service  and  in  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  [DICl  for  the  sur- 
viving widows  and  children  of  veterans 
who  died  in  service  or  died  later  from 
service-related  conditions.  This  law  in- 
creased the  one-time  grant  for  certain 
severely  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  for  the  purehase  of  an  auto- 
mobUe  from  $3,800  to  $4,400.  It  also 
provided  that  National  Service  life  In- 
surance may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum 
settlement  unless  the  insured  veteran 
specifically  selected  a  monthly  install- 
ment plan. 

One  major  provision  of  this  law  was 
a  proposal  of  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Mabvis  Lbatb  of  Texas,  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
include  in  his  annual  budget  any  plans 
to  make  major  reductions  in  pers(«mel 
or  close  VA  facilities  and  to  simulta- 
neously provide  the  Congress  with  the 
details  of  such  plans.  It  provided  that 
such  changes  cannot  be  implemented 


unto  the  start  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
thus  giving  the  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  legislative  action  to  pre- 
vent such  closings.  This  is  currently  an 
Important  issue  facing  the  Veterans 
Affairs'  Committee  because  the  Ad- 
ministrator Informed  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  on  the  same  day 
the  budget  was  submitted  that  he 
plans  to  consolidate  the  principal 
functions  of  VA  regional  offices,  now 
located  in  each  State,  into  three  con- 
solidated locations.  He  did  not  give 
any  detailed  plans  or  timetables  and  as 
of  this  time  has  maintained  that  his 
notification  that  he  plans  to  make  the 
consoUdation  meets  the  statutory  re- 
quirements of  providing  detailed  infor- 
mation to  the  Congress.  Hearings  have 
been  scheduled  for  AprU  17  on  legisla- 
tion which,  if  enacted,  would  require  a 
full-service  regional  office  in  each 
State.  It  is  unfortimate  that  we  must 
consider  such  leidslation  at  this  time 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  we  can 
develop  the  specifics  of  the  VA's 
planned  moves  in  sufficient  time  for 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  to 
make  any  response  warranted  by  the 
facts. 

As  a  result  of  the  budget  resolution 
in  1981,  the  committee  was  required  to 
adopt  legislative  savings  in  the  non- 
service-connected  burial  program.  Ef- 
fective October  1.  1981.  the  payment 
of  the  $300  burial  and  funeral  ex- 
penses allowance  was  payable  only  in 
the  cases  of  deceased  veterans  who 
were  in  receipt  of  VA  compensation  or 
pension  at  time  of  death,  or  who  died 
while  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility. The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  2-year  savings  of  $155 
million  imder  this  provision. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  en- 
acted, the  agency  was  operating  under 
the  authority  of  a  General  Coimsel's 
opinion  that  a  veteran  who  was  a  pa- 
tient in  a  contract  nursing  home  at  VA 
expense  was  nmstructively  in  a  VA  fa- 
cility. Subsequently,  this  opinion  was 
negated  by  another  opinion  holding 
that  a  veteran  who  died  while  a  pa- 
tient in  a  contract  nursing  home,  mid 
for  by  the  VA.  was  not  eligible  for  the 
non-service-connected  burial  allow- 
ance. As  a  result,  it  was  necessary  later 
to  enact  legislation  to  clearly  establish 
that  the  burial  allowance  could  be 
paid  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  died 
while  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home  at 
VA  expense. 

In  1982,  Public  Law  97-253,  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  contained  a  provision  to  make 
the  effective  date  for  payment  of  com- 
pensation and  pension  the  first  day  of 
the  next  full  month  of  entitlement, 
rather  than  the  actual  date,  the  elimi- 
nation of  payment  for  the  initial  or 
stub  month  resulted  in  estimated  sav- 
ings of  $169  million  over  a  3-year 
period.  This  law  also  made  the  effec- 
tive date  for  reduction  of  benefits  due 


to  a  chang4  in  dependency  status  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  the  loss  oc- 
ciured,  rather  than  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  3  year  estimated  savings  for 
this  provision  was  $10.6  million.  The 
rounding  ((own  of  cmnpensation  and 
pension  raises  resulted  in  $80.9  million 
over  a  3-ye*r  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1982  the  committee 
reported  logislation,  subsequently  en- 
acted as  Pi^lic  Law  97-306.  providing 
for  a  7.4  percent  cost-of-living  increase 
in  disability  compensation  and  DIC  ef- 
fective Octbber  1,  1982.  This  law  also 
made  ROlrc  members  injured  at 
summer  catnp  eligible  for  VA  benefits 
and  increased  benefits  for  a  small 
ntmiber  of  servioe-obnnected  blinded 
veterans  who  also  suffer  from  service- 
connected  amputation  of  a  limb  or 
limbs.  It  w$s  brought  to  our  attention 
that  there  I  were  some  cases,  actually 
quite  small  in  number  where  the 
bodies  of  unclaimed  wartime  veterans 
were  in  public  morgues  because  there 
were  no  finds  for  buriaL  A  provision 
of  this  law 'made  the  $300  non-service- 
connected  burial  benefit  available  in 
these  cases  to  prevent  burial  in  a  pot- 
ters field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  98th  Congress 
we  contint4ed  to  take  action  to  main- 
tain the  compensation  program  in  a 
manner  to  meet  the  continuing  needs 
of  our  disabled  veterans.  Public  Law 
98-223  was  enacted  to  provide  a  3j5 
percent  co«t-of -living  increase  in  cmn- 
pensation  ind  DIC  effective  April  1. 
1984.  ThisieffecUve  date  was  delayed 
beyond  its  usual  October  1,  1983  date 
for  6  moniths  in  order  to  help  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  Another  provision 
of  this  lawiwas  to  liberalise  compensa- 
tion for  a  agnail  niunber  of  blinded  vet- 
erans who  fJso  suffer  tnm  servloe-ctm- 
nected  deafness.  The  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  on  the  devastating 
aspect  of  the  combination  of  these  two 
disabilities  on  persons  who  try  to  am- 
bulate in  pjibllc  without  assistance. 

One  of  tfe  most  perplexing  and  con- 
troversial teterans'  issues  to  face  the 
Congress  fei  recent  years  has  to  do 
with  the  possible  adverse  health  ef- 
fects suffe^«d  by  veterans  who  were 
exposed  toi  the  herbicide  agent  orange 
while  servitig  in  South  Vietnam.  In  en- 
acting Public  Law  98-642.  the  Veter- 
ans, Dloxih  and  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Standards  Act,  the  Con- 
gress provided  a  responsible  approach 
to  the  prdblem  of  resolving  some  of 
the  numerous  questions  about  oom- 
pensatlon  [that  have  been  raised  by 
veterans  exposed  to  dioxin  in  Vietnam 
and  by  veterans  exposed  to  radiation 
while  in  service.  The  most  competent 
inf ormatioii  received  by  the  committee 
shows  rather  clearly  that  there  is  no 
medical  cotulltion  directly  traceable  to 
dioxin  in  bimuuis  other  ttian  the  skin 
condition.  Ichloracne.  and  this  condi- 
tion is  normally  manifested  only  after 
massive  exposure  to  dioxin.  The  one 
group  that  is  generally  conceded  to 


have  the  highest  exposure  is  the 
ranch-hand  unit,  the  Air  Force  group 
that  loaded  the  aircraft  with  the  her- 
bicide and  did  the  actual  spraying. 
Comprehensive  studies  of  the  morbidi- 
ty of  this  group  have  failed  to  identify 
any  long-term  advnse  health  effects 
suffered  by  these  individuals. 

In  9ite  of  the  results  of  the  exten- 
sive research  efforts  completed  to 
date,  there  remains  a  high  level  of 
concern  among  certain  veterans  and 
their  families  which  has  been  Icept  in 
the  forefront  in  the  news  media, 
which  in  turn  has  been  felt  by  the 
members  of  our  committee  and  by  all 
Members  of  the  Coitgress. 

Similarly,  public  concern  about  the 
hnlth  effects  of  low-level  ionizing  ra- 
diation  has  been  heightened  in  recent 
years  by  the  results  of  several  studies. 
The  Government  has  spent  close  to  $2 
billion  for  research  in  this  area.  To 
compound  the  problem,  there  is  limit- 
ed scientific  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  exposure  to  low 
doses  of  ionizing  radiation  and  subse- 
quent health  problems.  While  much 
has  been  learned  about  the  effects  of 
high  doses  of  radiation,  scientists  are 
still  uncertain  how  low-level  ionizing 
radiation  exposure  causes  cancer  and 
how  to  predict  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  low  doses  of  radiation. 

To  meet  these  concerns,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  98-542.  This 
law  provides  a  temporary  disability  or 
death  pajmient  to  certain  veterans  or 
their  dependents  who  served  in  the 
Rcvulilic  of  Vietnam  who  have  either 
chloracne  of  porphyria  cutanea  tarda 
CPCn.  dis«ues  which  are  linked  in 
some  studies  with  exposure  to  dioxin 
and  which  become  manifest  within  1 
year  alter  the  veteran's  departure 
from  Vietnam.  This  law  also  requires 
the  Administrator  to  issue  regulations 
with  reject  to  whether  service-con- 
nection shall  be  granted  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  individual  claims  for  the  fol- 
lowing diseases:  First,  chloracne.  PCT 
and  soft  tissue  sarcoma  based  on  expo- 
sure to  dioxin;  and  second,  leukemia, 
malignancies  of  the  thjrroid.  female 
breast,  limg,  bone,  liver,  slbn,  and 
polycjrthemla  vera  based  on  exxxwure 
to  ionizing  radiation. 

The  law  created  a  scientific  council 
composed  of  medical  and  scientific  au- 
thorities who  have  been  specifically 
charged  with  the  duty  of  advising  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
the  credibility  and  scientific  accept- 
ability of  the  evidence  regarding  the 
possible  harmful  effects  from  such  ex- 
posure. 

The  Administrator  is  required  to 
issue  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  imder  which  service- 
ooimection  shall  be  granted  for  any 
disease  which  is  identified  by  the  Sci- 
entific Council  and  foimd  by  the  ad- 
ministrator, on  the  basis  of  sound  sci- 
entific or  medical  evidence,  to  have  a 
connection  to  exposure  to  dioxin  or 


ionizing  radiation  while  serving  on 
active  duty.  For  the  first  time,  the  ad- 
ministrator wiU  be  required  to  issue 
what  may  be  called  "negative  regula- 
tions" to  explain  the  rationale  for  de- 
nying service  coimection  for  such  dis- 
abillUes if  that  is  his  decision.  The 
proposed  regulations  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
general  public  and  all  interested  par- 
ties wotdd  be  given  a  90-day  period  for 
public  review  and  commoit  before  be- 
coming finaL 

Service-connected  veterans  and 
widows  and  children  eligible  for  DIC 
were  provided  a  3.2-peroent  cost-of- 
living  allowance  effective  December  1, 
1984  under  Public  Law  98-543.  This 
was  the  second  inflation-based  in- 
crease in  calendar  year  1984. 

This  legislation  also  establishes  a  4- 
year  pilot  program  to  enable  young 
pensioners  to  receive  vocational  train- 
ing at  VA  exprase.  A  new  veteran  pen- 
sion recipient  under  age  50  would  be 
required  to  undergo  a  vocational  train- 
ing evaluation.  If  the  veteran  pursues 
vocational  training,  he  or  she  would  be 
paid  the  iu>propriate  rate  of  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension  based  upon 
income  and  the  VA  would  pay  the  tui- 
tion, books  and  fees  for  the  vocational 
training.  This  i^ot  program  was  de- 
aUpaed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
young  veterans,  usually  catastroph- 
iodly  disabled  after  their  separation 
from  military  service,  to  be  trained  in 
a  vocation  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
re-enter  the  employment  market  and 
become  self -Bufficimt. 

Another  provision  of  tJiis  law  in- 
creased from  $4,400  to  $5,000  the  one- 
time aut<unobUe  allowance  for  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans.  It 
also  makes  sure  that  any  service-coD- 
nected  veteran  rated  totally  disabled 
because  of  unemployabOlty  can  make 
an  effort  to  go  buck,  to  work  without 
having  his  compensation  reduced  im- 
mediately. The  committee  felt  that 
such  veterans  should  be  moouraged  to 
try  to  go  to  work.  The  law  now  pro- 
vides that  such  a  veteran's  compensa- 
tion will  not  be  reduced  untfl  he  has 
dononstrated  that  he  can  not  only  go 
to  woilc  but  that  he  is  aUe  to  work  <m 
a  regular  and  continuing  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  srane  of  the 
things  my  subcommittee  has  been  in- 
volved with  over  the  previous  4  years. 
It  is  a  record  we  are  proud  of.  As  long 
as  I  am  part  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  CtMnmlttee,  I  will 
continue  to  labor  in  recognition  of  our 
longstanding  debt  to  the  disabled  vet- 
erans who  have  sacrificed  so  much  in 
the  defense  of  our  country.* 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  first 
want  to  cranmoid  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  G.V. 
(SoHHT)  MoHTOoimT,  for  his  leader- 
ship on  all  issues  of  interest  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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and  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  with  him. 

I  Join  the  chairman  and  my  other 
eoUeacues  in  this  special  order  today 
because  It  Is  important  that  we  alert 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  veterans  they  reproent  to  the 
threats  to  veterans  prbcrams  con- 
tained in  the  administration's  budget 

DfODOMU* 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Training  and  Employ- 
ment, my  first  priority  is  to  ensure 
that  our  veterans  in  need  of  assistance 
as  they  seek  to  further  their  education 
or    obtain    meanlngftil    employment 
have  available  to  them  programs  that 
will  meet  their  needs.  Legislation  en- 
acted in  the  98th  Congress,  the  Emer- 
gency Veterans'  Job  Training  Act.  es- 
tablished the  first  truly  meaningful 
employment   asriirtfi*"^   program   for 
those  veterans  of  Vietnam  and  Korea 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  This  program 
has  begun  to  establish  a  good  record 
and  has  placed  over  26,000  veterans  in 
permanent,  stable  Jobs,  thus  assisting 
them  in  their  efforts  to  get  off  the  un- 
employment rolls  and  Into  productive 
employment.  While  approximately  $50 
million    remains    available    for    use 
under  EVJTA.  thousands  of  Job  slots 
are  am>roved  and  available,  and  over 
416.000  Vietnam-era  veterans  are  stlU 
unemployed,  unforttinately,  this  pro- 
gram  expired   for   new   participants 
February  28.   Clearly,  we  have  the 
money,  we  have  the  Jobs,  and  we  have 
the  veterans.  All  we  need  Is  additional 
time  to  place  those  veterans  in  Jobs. 
The  administration  budget  contained 
no  request  for  additional  time  for  this 
sucoeasful.    cost    effective    program 
which  gives  veterans  and  employers 
the  opportunity  to  help  one  another 
as  well  as  the  country's  productivity. 
In  fact,  during  the  hearing  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Training 
and  Employment  recently  held  on  leg- 
islation    I     introduced     to     extend 
EVJTA.    HJl.     1408.    administration 
spokesmen  adamantly  opposed  a  mod- 
erate extenskm,   asserting   that   the 
program  had  served  its  purpose.  This 
rather  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  un- 
employed veteran  is  dismaying,  to  say 
the  least.  I  wonder  who  In  the  admin- 
istration would  want  to  be  the  one  to 
tell  a  veteran  of  Vietnam,  who  has 
been  searching  for  worii  for  more  than 
3  months,  that  the  econ(»nlc  crisis  is 
over.  He's  on  his  own.  The  Govern- 
ment he  served  In  Vietnam  no  longer 
has  an  obUgatlon  to  assist  him.  His 
penooal  crisis  is  his  problem. 

I  doot  believe  that.  Our  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation's  veterans  does  not 
end  when  peace  Is  declared.  Our  spe- 
cial natlmial  responsibility  is  ongoing, 
and  we  are  shamed  ss  a  nation  when 
we  do  not  honor  that  responsibility.  I 
intend  to  do  my  best  to  see  that  the 
extension  of  EVJTA  contained  in  H.R. 
1408  is  passed  by  the  Congress  and  en- 
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acted  into  law  In  spite  of  administra- 
tion objections. 

As  important  as  education  and  em- 
ployment matters  are  to  me,  there  are 
other  issues  that  I  feel  must  also  be 
addressed  today.  Of  particular  concern 
are  the  reports  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  actually  planning  to 
tax  compensation  paid  to  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  This  benefit 
is  paid  to  the  most  deserving  of  our 
citizens  in  an  effort  to  compensate 
them  for  their  loss  of  earning  capacity 
due  to  disabilities  incurred  in  military 
service.  To  provide  this  benefit,  which 
has  long  been  a  way  for  a  grateful 
nation  to  say  thank  you  to  those  who 
have  siiffered  as  a  rMult  of  their  serv- 
ice, and  then  ask  that  disabled  veter- 
ans return  part  of  that  benefit  to  the 
Treasury,  in  the  form  of  additional 
taxes,  is  disgraceful.  These  individuals 
have  earned  these  benefits  by  virtue  of 
their  honorable  service  in  the  Armed 
^rces  and  it  is  intolerable  to  even 
contemplate  reducing  that  benefit 
through  taxation. 

Another  Reagan  proposal  that  must 
be  thwarted  is  the  attempt  to  increase 
to  5  percent  the  loan  origination  fee 
for  home  loans.  This  increase  wlU  ef- 
fectively increase  the  cost  of  buying  a 
home  by  at  least  $3,000.  The  ultimate 
impact  of  this  proposal  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  demise  of  the  OI 
Home  Loan  Program,  one  of  the  most 
well-run  and  effective  programs  in  the 
VA. 

We  must  also  consider  the  Impact  of 
another  administration  budget  propos- 
al which  would  reduce  by  almost  4.000 
the  health  care  personnel  required  to 
staff  existing  VA  facilities  as  weU  as 
those  which  will  be  activated  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  Without  question,  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  magnitude  would  dramati- 
cally affect  the  ability  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  deliver  health  care 
to  our  Nation's  veterans.  This  dramat- 
ic cut  in  personnel  would  come  at  a 
time  when  the  VA  health  care  system 
should  be  preparing  for  a  significant 
increase  in  demand  for  health  care 
services.  The  World  War  n  veteran 
population  Is  aging  and  approaching 
the  time  when  their  needs  for  care  will 
be  critlcaL  Are  we  going  to  turn  these 
elderly  veterans  away,  telling  them  we 
cannot  meet  our  commitment  to  them 
because  VA  hospitals  dont  have  ade- 
quate personnel  to  care  for  them?  This 
Reagan  proposal  is  unacceptable. 

All  of  us  agree  that  fiscal  responsi- 
bility is  critical  to  the  future  of  our 
country.  The  deficit  situation  we  face 
today  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue 
and  we  on  the  House  Veterans  Affairs' 
Committee  have  willingly  done  our 
part  to  battle  this  deficit.  The  veter- 
ans of  this  country  have  always  been 
in  the  front  lines  when  their  country 
needed  their  help.  That  willingness  to 
do  their  part  has  been  evidenced  once 
again  in  the  fight  to  establish  a  stable 
economy  in  this  country.  Over  the  last 


4  years,  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  has  made  recommendations 
that  have  saved  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  than  $1  billion.  This  year  is 
no  different.  The  recommendation  we 
sent  to  the  Budget  Committee  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  current  services 
budget.  All  we  ask  is  that  veterans  be 
provided  those  benefits  they  have 
earned  and  not  be  forced  to  do  more 
than  their  share  in  the  effort  to  cut 
Government  spending.  The  Reagan 
budget  proposal  would  do  Just  that 
with  its  unrealistic  proposals.  We  want 
to  cooperate  In  the  effort  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  and  our  record  proves  that 
we  have  done  that,  but  we  will  not 
allow  our  Nation's  veterans  to  shoul- 
der a  greater  burden  than  that  being 
carried  by  others  in  this  country.* 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  programs 
over  which  my  subcommittee  has  Ju- 
risdiction. 

I  have  conducted  extensive  oversight 
of  the  VA  loan  guaranty  and  cemetery 
programs,  both  here  and  in  the  field, 
and  as  well  satisfied  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  our  veteran  pop- 
ulation. I  am  also  proud  to  state  that 
over  the  last  4  years,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  taken  a  responsible  approach 
to  these  programs  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  Federal  spending.  We  have 
tightened  them  up  where  necessary, 
and  have  saved  our  taxpayers  approxi- 
mately $435  million.  I  want  to  assure 
you,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
programs  remain  beneficial  and  viable. 
The  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram provides  housing  credit  assist- 
ance to  eligible  veterans  and  service 
personnel  through  guarantees  of  loans 
made  by  private  lenders  and  through 
direct  loans  to  severely  disabled  veter- 
ans on  more  liberal  terms  than  gener- 
ally available  to  nonveterans,  without 
the  assumption  of  undue  risks  by  the 
Government. 

Assistance  is  provided  chiefly 
through  substituting  the  Govern- 
ment's guaranty  on  loans  in  lieu  of  the 
substantial  downpayments,  relatively 
short  terms,  and  other  investment 
safegusfds  applicable  to  conventional 
mortgage  transactions.  The  program 
also  assists  certain  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans in  receiving  specially  adapted 
housing  grants. 

Cumulatively,  since  the  inception  of 
the  program,  through  September  30. 
1984.  11.752.373  loans  totaling  $232.5 
billion  have  been  made  it  guaranteed 
to  purchase  conventional  housing,  con- 
dominiums, and  manufactured  hous- 
ing. In  addition.  18.690  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  have  obtained  $40.6 
million  in  approved  grants  to  piurhase 
housing  specially  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

It  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that 
the  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program 


does  more:  for  the  economy  than  It 
takes  out  of  it  by  providing  a  source  of 
credit  reinforcement  without  which 
the  bulldlig  industry  might  tend  to 
languish,    i 

Legislative  initiatives  over  the  last  4 
years  Indlide  the  guaranteeing  of 
home  loads  with  graduated  payment 
plans.  lllNralizing  terms  on  certain 
manufactured  housing,  and  increasing 
the  specially  adapted  housing  assist- 
ance grantk 

Itx.  Spekker,  as  with  conventional 
loans,  the  nigh  unemployment  rate  in 
the  early  1980's  caused  a  substantial 
mortgage  foreclosure  increase  in  VA 
guaranteed  home  loans.  For  the  first 
time  in  apfiroxlmately  20  years,  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  pfogram  ongoing. 

Faced  with  record-high  deficits,  the 
Administration  proposed  recommenda- 
tions in  both  the  fiscal  year  1985  and 
f  leal  year  1986  budgets  which  would,  if 
enacted,  bring  about  the  ultimate 
demise  of  the  VA's  housing  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  stress  that 
these  proposals  have  been  directed 
only  toward  a  single  year's  budget 
outlay  rather  than  toward  any  true  re- 
duction Ini  budget  deficits  with  long- 
range  def l^t  effects. 

For  inslBnce,  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  contained  a  proposal  based 
upon  the  Grace  Commission  report 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  dis- 
continue its  long-time  practice  of  ac- 
quiring ptvperties  in  default.  The 
Grace  CommlBslon  report  also  recom- 
mended that  the  VA  sell  all  of  its 
vendee  loan  portfolio  without  re- 
course. This  would  have  caused  these 
accounts  {to  be  sold  at  substantial 
losses  and  would  have  depleted  all  of 
the  VA's  «nets.  This  change  in  policy, 
while  redtidng  outlays  Initially,  would 
have  created  even  larger  deficits  to  the 
Federal  Gl>vemment  In  outyears  while 
literally  destroying  the  veterans'  hous- 
ing program.  Congress  rejected  the 
proposal  c€  the  Grace  Commission. 

Howeve^,  the  Congress  did  address 
the  issues! Involving  the  defideneies  in 
the  loanj  guaranty  revolving  fund 
caused  bi  the  high  unemployment 
rate  and  subsequent  foreclosure  in- 
crease. The  enactment  of  Public  Law 
98-369  was  not  only  designed  to  make 
the  loan  fuaranty  revolving  fund  sol- 
vent, but  showed  congressional  Inter- 
est In  the  continuati<m  of  this  pro- 
gram whi^h  has  benefited  over  11  mfl- 
lion  veterins  and  boosted  this  Nation's 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  Nation's  com- 
mitment bo  veterans,  we  have  provided 
this  credit  on  the  premise  that  they 
could  secure  long-term  no  down  pay- 
ment loans.  When  the  C(Higress  re- 
cently increased  the  loan  origination 
fee  to  1  percent,  we  firmly  believed 
this  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise 
which  would  cover  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program. 


The  fiscal  year  1986  budget  proposes 
to  Increase  the  fee  charged  by  the  VA 
to  guaranty  a  home  loan  from  1  to  5 
percent  of  the  mortgage  principal. 

The  Implementation  of  a  5-percent 
user  fee  would  result  in  veterans  being 
chsfged  an  average  amount  of  $3,000 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  program. 
This  would  negate  the  beneficial  as- 
pects of  the  no  down  payment  feature 
of  the  program  and  could  effectively 
destroy  it.  In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  could  be  considered  as  a  down 
payment  requirement  without  giving 
the  veteran  the  benefit  of  reducing 
the  principal  on  his  mortgage— in 
other  words  a  selective  tax  burden  on 
home  buying  veterans. 

The  committee  is  very  concerned 
about  this  proposed  change.  The  VA 
Administrator,  himself,  characterizes 
his  endorsement  as  reluctant  and 
urges  caution.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  "the  net 
inujtfct  of  all  these  changes  could  be 
fund  outlays  in  1990  that  are  actually 
higher  than  would  be  expected  under 
current  law."  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee reccHnmended  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  that  the  1-percent  user  fee 
beretataied. 

Additionally,  a  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO]  analysis  of  the 
budget  authority  and  outlay  figures 
contained  in  the  President's  budget 
for  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund 
states  that  the  VA  could  sell  more  real 
properties  than  the  number  projected 
In  the  President's  budget.  New  ap- 
proaches to  the  sale  of  such  property, 
such  as  auctioning  and  lncr«ued  dis- 
counts, along  with  a  steady  decline  in 
Interest  rates,  would  generate  far  more 
sales  and  revenue  than  the  VA  is  pro- 
jecting. Therefore,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projects  that  these  rev- 
enues will  finance  the  fund's  projected 
deficits  through  1990;  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  any  appropriations 
during  this  period. 

Mr.  Spotker.  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  the  Budget  Committee 
assumes  that  the  CBO  analysis  is  cor- 
rect. Even  a  superficial  analysis  of  the 
VA's  budget  presentation  reveals  that 
the  VA  is  projecting  much  larger 
losses  per  property  acquired,  along 
with  historically  high  portfolio  loan 
and  property  inventories. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  willing  to  accept  a  3.8  percent 
user  fee.  This  is  totally  unacceptable 
to  me,  and  such  action  will  never  be 
reported  out  of  my  subcommittee. 

The  members  of  the  House  Budget 
CcMnmlttee  should  be  advised  of  our 
strong  opposition  to  raising  the  user 
fee  to  any  leveL  As  stated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  revenue 
is  not  needed  to  operate  the  loan  guar- 
anty revolving  fund.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  that  the  imposition 
of  a  larger  fee  would  only  serve  to 
raise  general  revenues  by  taxing  veter- 
an homebuyers. 


The  President's  budget  also  proposes 
legislation  allowing  for  borrower/ 
lender  negotiated  rates  on  guaranteed 
and  vendee  loans,  mortgages,  thereby 
terminating  the  Administrator's  au- 
thority to  set  interest  rates. 

Under  current  law,  the  Administra- 
tor has  the  authority  to  set  the  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  which  may  be 
charged  by  a  lender  to  a  veteran 
homebuyer.  Lenders  are  free  to  offer 
loans  below  this  maximum  rate.  Loans 
below  the  maximum  rate  are  rarely 
seen,  however. 

It  should  b#  emphasized  that  the 
proposal  to  free  Interest  rates  does  not 
save  money.  Rather,  there  is  potential 
for  a  negative  impact.  As  an  example, 
the  use  of  negotiated  interest  rates 
could  Increase  VA  claim  costs  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  loan  guaranty  re- 
volvlDg  fund.  When  a  VA-guaranteed 
loan  goes  to  foreclosure,  the  lender's 
claim  is  paid  with  interest  based  on 
the  mortgage  rate.  Since  It  is  expected 
that  negotiated  interest  rates  would  be 
higher  than  current  VA  estaUlshed 
mffrimiim  rates,  the  VA's  claim  costs 
would  increase,  resulting  in  increased 
outli^ns  from  the  loan  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Govern- 
ment assumes  most  of  the  risk  on  the 
guaranteed  mortgage,  it  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  taxpayer  to  moderate  inter- 
est rates  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble to  tiriintmt«»  its  financial  exposure, 
and  I  therefore  believe  this  proposal 
should  also  be  rejected. 

The  Natlomd  Cemetery  System  was 
established  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  the 
National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1973 
(PubUc  Law  -93-43).  A  total  of  109 
cemeteries  are  now  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System  located  in  40 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  comprising  of 
approximately  9,000  acres  of  land. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Cemetery  System  in  1973,  approxi- 
mately 442.000  decedents  have  been 
interred  therein. 

Other  related  bene^s  are  also  avafl- 
able  to  honorably  discharged  veterans. 
These  Include  gravemarkers.  burial 
flags,  plot  allowances,  and  burial  bene- 
fits for  certain  disabled  veterans. 

Public  Law  95-476.  enacted  October 
18,  1978,  authorized  a  grant  program 
of  up  to  $5  million  to  assist  individual 
States  in  establishing,  expanding  and/ 
or  improving  State  veterans'  cemeter- 
ies. The  act  provided  that  the  Admin- 
istrator may  make  grants  in  an 
amoimt  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  land  and  the 
cost  of  improvements  with  the  remain- 
ing amount  to  be  contributed  by  the 
State.  This  program  makes  it  possible 
for  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  share  their  mutual  obligation 
toward  meeting  the  burial  needs  of 
our  Nation's  veterans.  So  far,  11 
States,    including    the    territory    of 
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Ouam.  have  submitted  applications 
tot  Federal  aaiictance  in  the  coat  of  es- 
twMitH"t.  expanding  or  Improvlns 
State  veterans'  cemeteries. 

Legislative  initiatives  within  the  last 
4  years  Indiide  authorising  the  exten- 
sion of  the  State  matching  grant  pro- 
gram untfl  1989;  providing  headstones 
or  maimers  in  cemeteries  for  veterans 
whose  remains  were  not  recovered, 
were  burled  at  sea.  cremated  or  donat- 
ed to  sdenee  and  providing  for  the 
payment  of  a  burial  allowance  for  un- 
claimed bodies  of  wartime  veterans  in 
order  to  assure  a  proper  burial.  Al- 
though these  initiatives  have  not  been 
costly,  they  have  benefited  this  Na- 
ti<m's  veterans  in  a  most  positive  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  am  proud  of  this  subcommit- 
tee's record  for  serving  our  veterans, 
being  fiscally  responsible  and  main- 
taining efficient  and  necessary  pro- 
grams.« 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  LEONARD 
X-SJgt.nc  OAMBEB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKni- 
mr]  is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKIKNET.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  private  relief 
bfll  which  would  grant  the  bmefidary. 
Mr.  Leonard  Leslie  Oamble.  a  British 
dtten.  immediate  relative  status 
under  the  provisions  of  section  201(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  would  waive  the  provisions  of 
section  204  of  that  act. 

Capt.  J.  Frederick  Denton,  an  In- 
structor pOot  In  reconnaissance  F4'8 
with  the  UJB.  Air  Force,  has  requested 
that  I  introduce  this  bilL  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  to  allow  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Gamble  to  accompany  Captain 
Denton  and  Us  wife  to  the  United 
States  when  the  captain  returns  from 
his  current  tour  of  duty  in  Europe  In 
August.  198S. 

While  rart4^*"  Denton  was  stationed 
in  H!"gi*»»H.  he  feU  in  love  with  a  Brit- 
ish dtiaen.  and  the  two  were  married 
in  May  of  1984.  The  Dentons  would 
iiirtt  to  permanently  settle  in  the 
United  States,  but  Mrs.  Denton  does 
not  want  to  leave  England  without  Mr. 
Gamble,  who  is  her  uncle  and  only 
living  relative. 

For  the  past  30  years.  Mrs.  Denton 
has  Uved  In.Eni^and  with  Mr.  Gamble. 
Her  uncle,  who  la  6&-years  old,  has  no 
living  relatives  aside  frcHn  Mrs.  Denton 
and  her  husband.  Mrs.  Denton  has 
been  extremely  kind  in  caring  for  her 
uncle,  and  he  regards  her  as  his  own 
daughter.  Mrs.  Denton  cooks  and 
cleans  for  Mr.  Gamble  and  has  always 
provided  for  his  every  need.  Although 
Mrs.  Denton  wants  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  live  with  her  hus- 
band, she  refuses  to  leave  Mr.  Gamble 
alone  in  England  without  a  home  and 
family. 


Since  he  loves  his  career  In  the  Air 
Force.  Cv>tain  Denton  does  not  want 
to  leave  his  Job.  However,  unless  Mr. 
Gamble  is  permitted  to  come  to  the 
United  Stotes.  Captain  Denton  will  be 
forced  to  seek  civilian  employment  in 
England  In  order  to  keep  the  family 
together. 

Captain  Denton  has  been  very  coop- 
erative in  providing  the  necessary  doc- 
uments to  demonstrate  that  Mr. 
Gamble  has  ample  financial  resources, 
which  include  a  monthly  income  of 
$611.88  frun  his  two  pensions,  as  well 
as  some  extra  money  in  savings.  Cti^- 
tain  Denton  also  has  signed  an  affida- 
vit which  states  that  he  will  post  a 
bond  to  overcome  any  public  charges 
or  any  financial  debts  that  may  be  in- 
curred by  Mr.  Gamble.  A  full  medical 
report  also  has  been  provided  which 
indicates  that  Mr.  Gamble  is  in  good 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  realise  that  a 
private  bill  is  an  extraordinary  remedy 
used  only  in  extreme  cases,  this  case 
clearly  warrants  such  special  consider- 
ation. In  this  particular  case,  the 
normal  immigration  prooediues 
cannot  resolve  the  problem,  and  there- 
fore, the  only  avenue  available  to  alle- 
viate extreme  liardship  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  through  passage  of  a  pri- 
vate relief  bill.  The  fact  that  Captain 
Denton  Is  a  dedicated  member  of  our 
armed  forces  also  should  give  the  case 
particular  merit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  so  that 
Mr.  Gamble  will  be  able  to  accompany 
the  Dentons  to  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  possible.* 


MT  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalsz]  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  vote,  actually  endless  repeti- 
tion of  the  argiunents,  with  respect  to 
a  very  contradictory  presentation,  and 
history,  since  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House,  since  the  inception  of  this 
issue,  I  think  I  can  qualify  as  to  the 
tortuous  development  of  the  history  of 
this  so-called  MX  missile. 

It  is  a  shame  that  all  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  so-called,  and  dis- 
cussions, the  fundamental  issues  that 
must  be  confronted  ultimately  by  our 
country  are  not  even  touched  upon. 
We  are  talking  now  about  a  war 
budget.  This  is  not  a  defense  budget; 
this  is  a  war  budget.  The  President  has 
been  conducting  wars.  He  has  done  so 
in  the  guise  of  Presidential  executive 
power  and  discretion.  Even  though  as 
I  allege  in  the  introduction  of  my  reso- 
lution in  which  I  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  the  President  has  been  in  viola- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Limitation 
Act. 


The  debate  on  the  MX  mlssQe 
really,  I  think  history  will  show,  is  su- 
perfluous. The  whole  predicate  of  the 
overall  appropriation  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  is  being  asked  to  under- 
write in  the  name  of  a  defense  budget, 
which  amounts  this  year  to  better 
than  fSOO  billion,  is  predicated  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  very  serious 
flaws  in  perception  of  the  world, 
whether  it  is  middle  Ehirope,  whether 
it  \B  the  country  south  of  us,  and  what 
we  generally  call  Latin  America,  or 
whether  it  is  even  in  the  Southeast 
Asia,  in  which  we  continue  to  miscon- 
strue and  mlq>eroeive,  and  I  think  fa- 
tally, to  the  national  interests. 

In  hearing  the  discussion  on  the  MX 
missile,  the  assumptions  taken  by  the 
proponents  and  even  accepted  by  some 
of  the  opponents,  I  think  are  fatally 
flawed.  The  assumption,  for  instance, 
that  one  participant  in  those  arguing 
in  behalf  of  the  authoriatlon  of  the 
MX  expenditure  for  a  production  of  21 
missfles.  that  NATO,  for  instance,  is 
intact,  that  it  is  viable,  is  a  very,  very 
flawed  assumption. 

I  have  pointed  out  for  the  past  3 
years  that  ever  since  France  departed 
from  NATO,  and  I  ought  to  remember 
that  vividly  because  the  first  trip  I 
took  and  the  only  real  trip  I  have 
taken  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  24 
years  ago,  was  on  a  tour  of  all  of  the 
Army  installations  in  Germany,  and 
then  on  the  way  bac^  a  tour  of  the 
then  NATO  headquarters  in  Paris. 
France. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  on  that  short 
trip  that  there  were  two  basic  Issues 
that  were  not  being  reflected  in  any 
kind  of  commentary  or  report  either 
in  the  official  circles  of  our  country,  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress,  in  and  out  of 
the  Presidency,  or  in  our  media; 
whether  it  was  the  newspaper  or  elec- 
tronic. That  was,  that  In  Germany, 
the  continuing  passion  was.  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be.  for  reunification.  For  an 
identify  that  would  bring  up  to  date 
the  postwar  period. 

Also  the  fact  that  overshadowing  all 
of  the  debates  and  since  1945.  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  concluded  a  peace 
treaty  formally  terminating  World 
War  II.  We  all  tend  to  assume  that 
World  War  H  is  over  with.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  300,000  of  our  military  in 
Germany  alone.  The  British  have 
somewhere  around  7,700;  the  French 
about  the  same  number  it  may  be 
3,000  more. 

But  what  is  the  distribution  of  the 
troops?  Why  should  we,  the  United 
States,  have  300,000;  our  so-called 
allies  leas.  What  is  the  reason?  Why 
did  Fratace  pull  out  of  NATO?  The 
reasons  given,  sort  of  glibly,  were  that 
General  DeCHuille  was  an  egotist,  and 
the  egotism  led  him  to  such  self-delu- 
sion that  France,  in  its  Force  de 
Frope,  as  they  call  it,  could  alone  ven- 
ture forth  and  confront  this  great 


menace  that  we  picture  the  Russian 
menace  to  be. 

The  f a«t  is  that  the  Froich  had 
other  and  far  more  practical  reasons 
for  the  Flinch  national  Interests  than 
that.  On^  of  than  being  the  funda- 
mental question  which  is  still  the  fun- 
damental iquestion  and  that  Is  Genoa- 
ny. 
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Since  iliere  has  been  no  formal 
treaty  in  frhlch  we  set  forth  those  who 
were  victdrlous,  at  least  In  arms,  in  the 
active  hoMhooting  aspect  of  World 
War  II,  Oiere  was  no  general  agree- 
ment as  to  exactly  what  could  or 
should  b<  done  with  Gennany  other 
than  the  defeat  of  that  coun^  with 
an  unco|iu>romislng,  mxtmdltions- 
whatever  conclusion  in  the  physical 
overcoming  of  Germany. 

We  must  never  forget  also  that  the 
history  that  is  so  involved  and  com- 
plex in  ailddle  Europe,  Just  as  the 
rather  coiu>lex  history  south  of  us,  to 
this  6ks  twains  a  mystery,  untouched 
by  Amerlian  general  textbooks  or  any 
commentaries,  even  amoog  our  State 
Departm^t  intellectuals.  Therefore, 
with  thes^  predicates  and  asmum>tiaas 
based  on  ia  world  as  we  want  it  to  be. 
but  not  in  realism,  not  the  real  world 
that  is  out  there,  we  have  the  same 
misperceptions  that  led  us  to  a  disas- 
trous defHt,  one  from  which  we  are 
still  suffering  in  national  honor  and 
prestige  4nd  credibility,  and  that  was 
the  pullofit  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  pulled  out  of  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
most  di^strous  way  a  nation  could 
evacuate., 

It  has  ttot  been  dealt  with  that  way 
in  Ameri<)a.  That  is  not  our  perception 
of  it,  but;  unfortunately,  it  is  the  out- 
side world's  perception.  And  had  we 
had  the  real  perc^jtion,  would  we 
have  lost  50,000  men.  or  better.  In 
Southeast  Asia?  I  do  not  think  so,  any 
more  than  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
real  perteption  of  what  that  real 
world  is  south  of  us  today,  not  20 
years  ago,  not  1929.  such  as  is  evoked 
by  this  President's  insistent  policy  of 
unilateral  military  intervention  in 
these  colintries,  a  policy  that  was 
bankrupt  even  then,  a  policy  which 
did  not  succeed  other  than  by  our 
forcing  o^r  will  by  imposing  dictatori- 
al regimes  such  as  Anastaalo  Somoaa's 
in  Nlcaiagua  and  the  installathm  of 
the  ArmM  Forces,  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Giard  which  we  put  tn  after  a 
near  10-s^ar  occupation  of  Nicaragua. 

The  very  name,  Sandlno.  in  all  of 
Latin  Ainerlca  evokes  resistance  to 
what  they  call  American  invasion  and 
Yankee  Imperialism.  Now,  that  is  not 
the  way  we  look  at  ourselves.  I  am 
sirring  tlils  is  the  perception  that  the 
world  hwof  us.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
our  debates  here  where  we  predicate 
assumptipns  as  to  defense,  now  a  hor- 
rendous 115  billion  dollars'  worth. 


If  the  assumptions  are  either  totally 
or  partially  wrong,  what  then?  I  be- 
lieve the  world  we  live  in  today  will 
not  give  us  the  margin  of  time  that  we 
have  had  In  the  past  to  find  out.  We 
cannot  continue  to  err  in  our  misper- 
ceptions and  in  our  Judgments  as  a 
result  of  misevaluatlons  and  mlscon- 
cn>ttons. 

So  in  order  to  get  into  debate  on 
these  things  and  try  to  focus  on  the 
basic  issues  that  sooner  or  later  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
be  confronted  with,  what  do  we  do 
about  the  case  of  Germany? 

D  1925 

How  do  we  agree  as  to  what  manner, 
shape  or  form  reunification  can  be  ef- 
fectuated? The  newQMVJers  in  our 
oountry  and  the  other  media,  I  do  not 
think,  reported  much  about  the  recent 
state  elections  in  Germany  where  the 
various  states  composing  the  federar 
tion.  the  Federal  Republic,  recently 
had  elections.  The  results  were  not 
very  happy  for  the  regime  in  power. 
Mr.  Kohl,  the  Social  Democrats  and 
the  Greens,  as  they  are  called,  won  the 
day.  They  gained. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean  for  Amer- 
ica? There  is  a  meaning  and  a  signifi- 
cance, but  nowhere  other  than  the 
comment  I  receive  in  letters  from 
those  servicemen  and  their  relatives 
who  happened  to  be  constituents  who 
have  served  and  continue  to  serve  in 
Germany,  who  are  troubled  by  what 
they  witness  and  see  and  have  good 
reason  to. 

What  I  am  saying  is  simply  this. 
That  if  one  is  denied  the  opportunity, 
as  we  are  imder  the  processes,  for  in- 
stance, even  though  there  was  a  total 
of  10  hours  supposedly  of  debate  on 
the  authorization  question,  not  the  ap- 
propriation which  will  not  come  up 
unto  tomorrow,  but  the  authorization, 
and  when  I  inquired  as  to  the  time 
that  would  be  relinquished  for  the 
purpose  of  "lairiTiy  somc  kind  of  an  ar- 
gument which  would  be  interpreted  as 
against  a  vote  for  this  so-called  MX.  I 
was  told  that  if  I  got  on  the  list  maybe 
I  would  get  2  minutes  worth. 

Well,  that  is  fine.  I  understand  the 
limitations  of  debate;  but  that  is  also 
precisely  why  I  have  sought  this  privi- 
lege that  we  call  special  orders  after 
all  formal  business  and  any  previous 
requests  for  special  orders  entered  into 
in  order  to  enlarge  and  have  the  op- 
portunity that  this  privilege  provides. 

This  has  been  the  basic  reason  I 
have  made  extensive  use  of  this  privi- 
lege since  I  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 24  years  ago.  I  want  to 
again  remind  some  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues  that  may  be  seeing  this  on 
our  closed  circuit  TV  that  I  did  not 
wait  for  the  advent  of  TV.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  made  use  of  this  less 
since  the  advent  of  TV  than  before; 
but  the  reason  is  that  I  address  my 
colleagues  on  the  record  and  I  do  so 


because  I  feel  an  impulse  and  com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

I  have  on  various  occasions  raised 
fundamental  issues,  regrettably  on 
some  they  have  turned  out  unfortu- 
nately as  I  feared  and  foresaw;  the  mar 
rlnes  killed  in  Beirut.  For  14  months 
in  this  forum  I  asked  the  President 
one  simple  question:  "Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  mission  of  the  marines  in 
Beirut?" 

The  marines  are  not  diplcnnats.  The 
marines  are  not  politicians.  You  want 
to  make  them  peacekeepers,  yet  as 
military  fully  equ^iped  for  omubat 
what  kind  of  anonalous  situation  is 
any  kind  of  logic  or  rationality,  what 
other  nation  in  the  world  perceives 
and  acts  on  the  perceptions  baaed  on 
these  theories  and  actions  and  answers 
that  are  given  when  we  raise  the  ques- 
tion? If  the  military  are  involved, 
there  are  questions  I  have  raised  from 
the  beginning. 

Nothing  disturbs  me  more  than  to 
have  facile  Judgments  made  about  my 
actions  and  comportment  and  to  find 
people  saying,  usually  these  have  been 
detractors  hmdk.  home,  that  I  support- 
ed, for  instance,  the  Vietnam  war  as  if 
I  had  gone  out  and  advocated  it. 

I  would  not  have  antagonised  a 
President  who  was  a  personal  friend, 
but  always  if  I  rise  to  criticize  or  to 
suggest  errors  on  the  part  of  others,  it 
is  also  to  provide  what  I  omslder  to  be 
correct  alternatives  lu-  suggestions  In  a 
constructive  and  creative  way.  So 
when  the  detractors  do  not  study  the 
RaooRD,  which  they  have  not.  and  I 
have  gone  on  the  record  for  that 
reason,  because  what  I  say  now  is  not 
scnnething  I  am  saying  in  after- 
thought, but  merely  because  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Raooas.  I  can  even  re- 
member the  date,  the  month  and  the 
year  in  which  I  entered  and  uttered 
those  words  into  this  Rscoas  and  in 
this  forum. 

I  say  that  when  we  get  into  these 
rather  futile  so-called  discussions  and 
debates  when  the  predicate  is  an  as- 
sumption that  on  close  inspection  and 
foreknowledge  is  faulty,  I  say  it  is  im- 
pelling, it  is  a  duty  to  speak  out  and 
for  the  RacoRD. 

Overall,  there  is  more  involved.  If  we 
cannot  be  socially,  economically  strong 
at  home,  what  does  it  value,  of  what 
value  is  it  for  us  to  send  our  lM>ys  to 
f  Ig^t  in  dimly  understood  contmtlons, 
in  vaguely  described  missions,  if  in  the 
name  of  democracy  and  freedom  we  at 
home  are  sacrifidng  that.  If  we  are 
turning  our  citizens  into  wage  slaves 
with  no  economic  freedom,  as  I  have 
time  after  time  reminded  some  of  my 
fellow  Americans  who  struge^ed.  as  I 
know  I  did  during  the  so-caUed  dvll 
rights  period.  My  struggle  antedated 
the  civil  rights.  I  was  fighting  back 
home  before  Martin  Luther  King  was 
even  heard  of,  at  least  nationally,  back 
home  where  I  felt  it  was  a  duty  to 
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speak  out  uid  not  after  dvil  right* 
became  the  fashionable  thing,  but 
where  it  was  difficult  and  where  there 
was  duress  and  threats  and.  of  course, 
poUtical  reprisal:  but  I  think  that  in 
doing  so  I  also  proved  another  funda- 
mental truth  that  is  overlooked  and  is 
overlooked  even  today  in  these  debates 
on  the  missile  and  that  is  the  complete 
depreciation,  the  underestimation  of 
that  great  people,  the  American 
people. 

I  was  told  time  and  time  again  when 
I  first  started  out  on  the  city  council 
that  my  actions  and  my  utterances 
were  suicidal,  politically  speaking. 

I  was  told  the  same  thing  the  first 
session  that  I  went  up  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  yet  the  people  did  not  end 
up  Judging  me  that  way.  They  ended 
up  Judgtog  on  the  basis  of  what  I  had 
to  say  and  what  I  did  and  the  reasons 
for  what  I  did. 

Obviously,  33  years  later,  I  am  stiU 
in  public  elected  office,  but  I  have 
always  had  that  faith.  For  one,  I  never 
intended  to  get  into  politics.  I  was 
never  one  of  those  that  planned  since 
childhood,  aspired  since  childhood, 
that  is  another  story;  but  the  reason  I 
utter  it  is  that  it  also  gave  me  psycho- 
logically a  different  approach  from 
what  obviously  to  me  was  a  traditional 
politician's  or  the  accepted  political 
approach:  so  that  it  did  not  surprise 
me  and  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
to  me  if  I  would  be  reelected  or  not.  I 
was  not  seeking  the  office  because  I 
was  going  to  be  nourished  by  it  or  that 
I  was  going  to  derive  sustenance  from 
it.  I  was  not  going  to  pakjt  the  office 
an  idol  at  whose  feet  I  would  worship. 
I  was  out  to  do  a  Job  that  the  people 
gave  me  the  privilege  of  trjring  to  per- 
form and  that  is  the  way  I  have  looked 
at  it  to  this  date. 

I  also  wanted  to  report  to  the 
people.  I  wanted  them  to  know  exactly 
what  I  was  doing.  I  was  not  doing  any- 
thing that  I  could  not  shout  from  the 
rooftops.  I  was  not  doing  anything 
that  I  was  ashamed  of.  In  fact,  I  was 
rather  proud  of  what  I  thought  I 
wanted  to  do  and  did  get  to  do. 

Obviously,  even  my  colleagues,  at 
first  hostile,  at  first  angry  without 
knowing,  turned  out  to  be  not  only 
great  confederates  and  coUeagues.  but 
enabled  me  to  accomplish  legislatively 
things  such  as  in  this  Congress.  There 
is  not  a  Member  of  this  House  from 
the  Speaker  on  down  that  in  24  years 
has  the  number  of  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments  in  committee,  subcom- 
mittee, on  the  House  floor,  enacted 
into  law  than  I  have  and  certainly  in  a 
body  of  435.  you  cannot  do  it  alone.  So 
there  must  be  some  basis  for  the  fact 
that  what  impels  me  is  clearly  those 
bits  of  knowledge  and  experience  that 
I  have  been  privileged  to  have  gar- 
nered. The  people  have  given  me  great 
privileges,  starting  out  with  the  eye- 
opener  and  educational  experience  of 
alL  I  ended  up  being  chief  Juvenile 


probation  officer  for  my  county  Juve- 
nile court.  That  was  my  eye-opener. 

Since  then.  I  worked  for  a  public 
housing  authority  in  a  massive  expan- 
sion of  public  housing  in  the  lone  dty 
of  Texas  that  dared  to  go  into  public 
housing. 

Then  subsequent  to  that,  a  stint  of  3 
yean  on  the  city  council:  a  stint  of  5 
years  in  the  State  Senate  and  now  24 
years  in  this  great  body,  the  greatest 
in  the  world,  the  greatest  representa- 
tive body  anybody  could  hope  to 
aspire  to  become  a  member  of. 

So  it  grieves  me  to  see  that  when 
facts  are  iasiored  for  whatever  reason, 
the  test  of  political  power,  the  passion 
of  the  moment  to  be  a  winner,  but 
overlooking  fundamental  facts  that 
can  bring  disaster  to  the  country. 

If  we  predicate  a  $350  billion  defense 
budget  on  a  faulty  and  myth  perceived 
world,  what  is  our  gain?  Who  are  we 
kidding?  What  wlU  our  children  and 
grandchildren  think  of  us  if  we  are 
able  to  reach  the  point  where  they  can 
think  of  us? 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  both  short- 
ened, abbreviated,  contracted  and 
complex,  but  that  adds  to  the  respon- 
sibility. It  does  not  diminish  it. 

So  the  Job  is,  of  course,  more  compli- 
cated, but  when  we  start  drawing  sides 
on  the  basis  that  one  is  loyal  or  disloy- 
al to  a  President  and  the  mischievous 
notion  is  abroad  that  you  are  somehow 
suspect  in  your  loyalty  if  you  are  not 
debating  the  merits  or  demerits,  but 
whether  you  are  loyal  or  disloyal  to  a 
President. 

As  I  started  to  say  earlier.  I  have 
worked  with  six  different  Presidents 
since  I  have  l>een  a  Member  of  this 
body,  some  of  them  quite  close  friends 
and  even  neighbors.  There  have  been 
moments  in  which  I  have  had  serious 
disagreements.  I  was  appealed  to  on 
the  basis  of  sheer  loyalty.  In  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  issue  was  say  par- 
tisan and  not  of  vital  consequence,  yes, 
of  course.  I  would  be  a  team  player; 
but  where  the  issue  transcends  that 
and  the  issue  is  so  Important  that  it 
means  that  my  children  and  your  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  be  pro- 
scribed to  live  in  enmity  and  with 
hatred  with  the  neighbors  closest  to 
us.  that  fate  has  decreed  will  share 
this  part  of  the  world  with  us.  should  I 
not  then  speak?  Should  I  remain  silent 
because  it  is  unorthodox  and  it  will 
trouble  some  and  make  Presidents 
look  bad?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Certainly  those  who  wrote  the  basic 
instrument,  the  charter  of  our  Oov- 
emment,  the  Constitution,  certainly 
never  would  have  thought  that  that 
would  be  anything  less  than  treason, 
because  it  was  never  there  sought  and 
when  one  reads  the  proceedings  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  they  debated  loud  and 
long  before  they  even  thought  of  such 
a  position  as  the  presidency. 


D  1940 

And  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
they  gave  the  Congress  the  sole  and 
exclusive  power  to  declare  war.  And 
today  when  we  vote  on  such  issues  as 
we  voted  on  today,  we  are  in  effect 
voting  on  the  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

Some  of  the  arguments  used  remind 
me  of  the  warning  that  the  First  Presi- 
dent, George  Washington,  issued  in 
his  last  message,  his  Farewell  Message. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  the 
House  that  every  February  22  we  have 
a  reading  of  the  FareweU  Message. 
That  was  discontinued.  I  believe  it  has 
l)een  started  again  but  nobody  pays  at- 
tention. 

In  that  message  Oeorge  Washington 
said.  "Tet  a  nation  could  not  indxilge 
in  habitual  hatred  or  habitual  devo- 
tion to  another  nation  without  eventu- 
ally betrajring  its  own  interests."  We 
have  reached  a  point  now  where  I 
hear  65  percent  of  the  debate  on  some 
missile  or  some  defense  Issue  based  on 
what  the  Russians  will  do  or  will  not 
do.  We  have  become  enslaved  to  the 
wishes,  whether  they  are  folly  Itself  or 
not.  of  what  the  Russians  do  or  do  not 
do. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  worse  blunder 
than  that.  The  most  preposterous  ar- 
guments of  all,  that  this  which  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  as  some  big  to-do 
with  a  bargaining  chip  on  the  tables 
known  as  the  Arms  Reduction  Confer- 
ences, the  notion  that  everything  is 
well  and  hunky-dory  with  the  world 
today  as  it  was  in  liM7. 

These  arguments  were  all  touted  out 
here  in  full  review  today.  A  quick  ex- 
amination shows  that  we  have  serious 
problems.  We  have  situations  in  which 
we  literally  have  to  bludgeon  so-called 
allies  to  accept  some  of  the  weaponry 
that  we  insist  on  deploying  on  their 
land. 

We  insist  on  overlooking  the  main 
reasons  why  we  got  to  this  Impasse  to 
begin  with. 

If  we  follow  the  arguments  of  at 
least  60  percent  of  those  speaking  out 
today  pro  and  con  I  think  what  we 
ought  to  do  then  is  prepare  for  war. 
Why  wait?  Every  presumption  is  baaed 
on  the  inexorability  of  war  with 
Russia.  Yet  I  am  stire  that  if  the  world 
survives,  and  some  historian  100  years 
frtnn  now  were  to  be  writing  about  this 
period  he  would  be  amazed.  He  would 
be  writing  like  our  historians  write 
today  alx>ut  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  100  and  200  years  ago  when  they 
get  around  to  mentioning  them. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  are  in  a 
quagmire  of  misperceptlon,  miscom- 
prehension, and  malinterpretation  of 
what  the  real  world  is  like. 

We  do  not  perceive  ourselves  as  im- 
perialists. But  let  us  look  over  and  see 
what  we  are  doing  in  and  to  a  country 
such  as  Nicaragua. 

The  President  has  been  conducting 
war.  He  has  surrounded  that  country 
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for  the  pf«t  2  yean  or  more  with 
30>W0  of  *ur  military.  In  the  air.  on 
the  land,  and  on  the  lea.  We  have  had 
Just  withlfa  the  last  1  year  and  S 
months  17  members  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices peraoimel  killed  In  Nicaragua, 
acting  in  direct  conflict  with  the  War 
Powers  Rctelutlon  that  this  Congress 
approved  In  1974  in  anticipation  of 
specifically  that  kind  of  activity. 

We  havcl  a  President  that  Just  yes- 
terday issued  a  call  to  private  elements 
in  our  ofuntry  to  raise  arms  and 
money  for  arms  for  an  invasion  of 
Nicaragua.  It  is  incredttde.  I  wish  my 
colleagues  jwould  read  the  Internation- 
al presses.  I  wish  they  would  read  even 
the  newqjapers  in  such  countries  as 
Honduras  where  we  are  occupying 
that  cotmtry  now.  As  of  this  moment 
that  I  spefik  we  have  about  10,000  of 
our  soldiers,  Army  akne.  I  am  not 
counting  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
others.  If  that  is  not  an  occupation  of 
a  country!  the  poorest  country  in  all 
Central  America,  where  the  pecmle  do 
not  reallyiwant  us  in  that  way.  They 
do  not  waht  to  be  having  us  training 
Salvadoraas  with  whom  they  have  had 
a  hostility,  where  our  geopoliticians 
such  as  Skicretary  of  State  Haig  was 
counting  on. 

Just  la4  week,  my  colleagues,  we 
had  the  Resident  of  Argentina  come 
here  and  tell  us  that  they  in  that  part 
of  the  wot-ld  were  in  consonance  and 
in  harmoby  with  the  aspiration  of 
such  elei^ts  as  those  attempting  to 
govern  Nicaragua  now.  Those  who 
overthrew;  the  Somaca  dictatorship. 
Tet  4  yeirs  ago.  Secretary  of  State 
General  Halg  had  the  Argentinian 
generals  tfiat  this  President  had  over- 
come and  defeated,  who  9oke  to  us 
last  we«dc«  who  tortured  people,  who 
caused  tUousands  of  Argentinians  to 
dlsappearj  unaccounted  for  today,  the 
most  honible  torturing  In  the  history 
of  m^nHrfi,  not  Just  in  the  aoth  centu- 
ry. What  ;was  our  relation?  Secretary 
Halg  pen^uded  those  generals  to  send 
us  some  Argentinian  soldiers  to  use  in 
Hondurasjto  try  to  distaMline  the  Nic- 
araguan  mgime.  Then  came  the  Falk- 
lands  andl  the  terrible  dlsOlustonment 
of  the  Argentinians  who  felt.  "Well,  if 
we  are  Iwting  them  use  our  soldiers, 
they  will  |be  on  our  side."  as  we  were 
not  and  i^rhaps  we  should  not  have 
been.  But  who  remembers  that  today? 
So  now  w4  are  going  to  have  to  use  otir 

|ut  why?  If  the  policies  inau- 
this  admlnlBtratton  4  years 

|1  had  succeeded,  whether  It 
Salvador  or  whether  it  was 
in  Nicaratiia.  would  we  still  be  where 
we  were  on  square  one  losing  our 
equipmenlt.  losing  some  of  our  men. 
losing  whut?  What  I  think  we  ought  to 
lose,  for  tore  are  there  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressors,  we  are  In  there  on  the 
side  of  the  dictators  that  will  not  be 
able  to  hold  those  msiwHi  south  of  us 
any  longler  down  and  impressed  as 
they  hav«  through  the  omturles. 
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That  day  is  gone  forever.  We  either 
get  on  the  side  of  the  people,  which  we 
have  not,  or  we  will  be  in  an  abyss 
with  no  depth.  We  can  pour  every 
single  one  of  our  men  into  it;  into 
what?  Fighting  for  Chiquita  Banana. 
Those  are  the  interests  that  are  con- 
trolling our  foreign  policy  today  in 
this  administration. 

Does  the  President  admit  to  the 
overweening  influence  of  J.  Peter 
Grace,  the  famous  billionaire  who  tells 
us  how  he  can  abbreviate  and  disman- 
Ue  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
sake  of  economy  while  he  heads  the 
biggest  conglomerate  of  all.  including 
what  used  to  be  the  big  factor,  and 
still  is,  big  economic  factor  in  a  coun- 
try like  Honduras?  They  call  it  Stand- 
ard Brands.  It  used  to  be  United  Fruit. 

D  1950 

United  Fruit  paid  for  our  pilots,  for 
the  mercenary  pilots  that  the  CIA 
hired  and  imdid  the  Arbenz  regime  in 
1954  in  Guatemala.  And  the  CIA  has 
incredibly  believed  that  that  same  for- 
mula of  1945  is  going  to  work  in  1984. 
and  let  me  say  it  cannot  succeed;  it 
will  not  succeed,  it  is  another  world. 

That  world  is  different  even  from 
what  it  was  5  years  ago. 

We  see  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
middle  Europe.  Do  not  even  discuss 
the  Middle  East,  where  we  are  per- 
ceived as  the  successors  of  the  colonial 
powers:  France  and  England,  as  who  in 
fact  we  did  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  was  for  good  reason  that  Winston 
Churchill  said.  "I  didn't  choose  to 
become  Prime  lifinister  in  order  to  pre- 
dde  over  the  liquidation  of  the  British 
Empire." 

He  was  talking  about  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  thoughts  and  de- 
sires that  Indochina  be  put  into  a 
trusteeship:  he  fully  recognized  that 
the  day  of  direct  colonial  power;  the 
French  and  the  English.  The  reinstitu- 
tion  of  those;  that  their  day  was  gone. 
And  he  had  the  correct  idea;  and  he 
was  right.  But  he  was  not  about  to  be 
cooperated  with  any  more  than  in  the 
dismemberment  of  Germany  after  the 
war  were  we  going  to  prevail. 

What  did  we  end  up  with  300,000 
troops  defending?  The  British,  of 
course,  saw  to  it  that  they  got  their 
section:  the  Ruhr,  steel  producing,  so 
that  they  could  control  the  competi- 
tion to  their  steel  production. 

Now  that  you  have  at  least  economi- 
cally a  development  that  the  President 
in  the  next  economic  summit  confer- 
ence in  Europe  will  confront,  like 
Jimmy  Carter  did,  in  1979— you  do  not 
see  any  mention  in  these  debates 
about  the  development  of  the  Euro 
currency  and  the  Euro  equivalent  and 
substitute  for  the  dollar,  which  is  the 
real  issue  today,  and  it  is  to  me  quite 
ridiculous  to  pile  upon  the  backs  of 
the  American  people  a  monstrous,  a 
monstrous  burden,  all  futUe:  all  based 


on  the  overweening  ambitions  of  mis- 
guided leaders. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NiBLSOH  of  Utah)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McKiHinnr,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

ISx.  Parris.  for  60  minutes.  BCarch 
27. 

Mr.  Parris.  for  60  minutes.  March 
28. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KoLBE.  for  60  minutes,  March 
27. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DomiKLLT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiics  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ehclish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmfUHZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoHKER,  for  5  minutes.  March 
27. 

Mr.  Alezahser.  for  5  minutes. 
&[arch27. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  5  minutes.  BCarch  27. 

Mr.  JoHES  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes. ICarch  27. 

Iifr.  GiBBOHS.  for  5  minutes.  March 
27. 

Mr.  LuHDiMB.  for  5  minutes.  March 
27. 

Mr.  liEvni  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes. March  27. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoiizAi.cz)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  HuTTO.  for  10  minutes.  BCarch 
27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiCARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Jacobs,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,545. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NiELSoM  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dorm  AH  of  C^alifomia. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTOH  in  two  instances. 

BCr.  Saztoh. 

Mr.  Brothdx. 

Mr.  IJMT. 

ISX.  COURTER. 
Mr.  lilCBTFOOT. 

Mr.  Porter. 

BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  C^RAHE. 
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Mr.  WmiBHUKST. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  OummsoH. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoimsLLT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  FoLBT. 

Mr.  Cbatpkll. 

Mr.  MATSxn  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Skbltow. 

Mr.  Mavboulbs. 

Mr.  Rob  in  two  instances. 

BCr.  jBnaif  s  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bdgab  in  four  instances. 

Ms.  MiKULSXi  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  ScHBOBDBB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rakobl. 

Ms-Oakab. 

Mr.  Ebsbbich. 

Mr.  Fauiitbot. 

Mr.  LuMBUiB. 

Mr.  FkiQRAif. 

Mr.  Smrh  of  Florida. 

Mr.  ACKBBMAM . 
Mr.  MOAXLBT. 

Mr.  Drsoa. 

Mr.  Fabcbll. 

Mr.  8am  B.  Hall.  Jb. 

Mr.  Lamtos. 

Mr.  BBTAirr. 

Mr.MCTBTA. 

Mr.  AxKim. 

Mr.  Wbiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SiKOBSKi. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  March  27.  1985. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR TEAR  1984,  TO  FACILI- 
TATE NA'nONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Cohgbbs- 
sioHAL  Rbcobd  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 

NAnOMAL  AnOIIAUTICS  AMD 

Space  AmnnsnuTioii. 
WotMngtoit.  DC  MartA  19. 19»$. 
Hon.  Tbomas  p.  OlfBLL.  Jr.. 
Speaker  at  Ote  Hoiue,  Houte  of  Rettretenta- 
Hvea.  WuaMngton,  DC. 

Dbab  lla.  SnuKOU  In  accordance  with 
section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-«M  (50  UAC. 
1431  et  Mq.).  I  am  berewlth  reportins  to  the 
VA  House  of  Representatives  <m  all  calen- 
dar year  10M  actions  taken  by  the  NaUonal 
Aeraoautlcs  and  ^>aoe  Administration 
under  authority  of  that  act  which  involve 
actual  or  pcrtential  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  $60,000. 

During  calendar  year  1004,  the  NASA 
Oontnct  Adjustment  Board  did  not  grant 
any  request  for  extraordinary  contractual 
relief  under  Public  Law  S5-004. 

On  January  10,  1983.  the  Administrator 
made  a  decision  to  provide  Indemnification 


to  certain  NASA  Space  Transportatimi 
System  contractors  for  specified  risks  arls- 
inc  out  of  contract  performance  directly  re- 
lated to  NASA  space  activities:  on  Septem- 
ber 38,  1984,  the  authority  of  that  decision 
was  extended  through  Sqitember  30.  1089. 
Tliese  risks  are  considered  imusually  has- 
ardous  solely  In  the  sense  that  If,  in  the  un- 
likely event,  the  Space  Transportation 
System.  Its  cargo,  or  other  elements  or  serv- 
ices used  in  NASA's  space  activities  mal- 
functioned causing  an  accident,  the  poten- 
tial llabllittes  could  be  in  excess  of  the  Insur- 
ance coverage  that  a  NASA  prime  contrac- 
tor would  reasonably  be  expected  to  pur- 
chase and  maintain  considering  the  avail- 
ability, cost,  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  Insurance.  Copies  of  the  Administra- 
tor's Memoranda  of  Decision  are  enclosed. 

During  calendar  year  1984.  five  NASA 
prime  contractors,  performing  under  seven- 
teen contracts,  were  indemnified  imder  the 
Memoranda  of  Decision  for  the  risks  set 
forth  therein.  A  summary  description  of 
each  contract  Is  also  encloaed. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  M.  Biaos. 
Adminittrator. 
Emcuwdxx  A 
MxifOBAmuii  DBCisiox  uin«a  pubuc  law  ss- 

S04 

Authority  for  Naticmal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Contracting  Officers 
to  klemnify  certain  NASA  contractors  and 
subcontractors  Involved  In  NASA  vace  ac- 
tivities. 

1.  On  July  4,  1983,  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  (hereinafter  STS)  completed  Its 
design,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
phase  and  was  declared  an  operational 
syrtem  of  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
p(Mtatlon  of  payloads  Into  and  out  of  outer 
space  for  govemmoital  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. With  the  commencement  of  these 
space  operations,  the  STS  will  conduct 
launch,  in  orbit  and  landing  activities  on  a 
repetitive  basis  and  at  an  increasing  fre- 
quency. 

3.  The  Initiation  of  schediUed  STS  oper- 
ations at  an  increasing  frequency  has  dictat- 
ed a  reexamination  of  the  risks  In  repetitive 
space  activities  of  the  STS  and  the  present 
availability  of  adequate  Insurance  at  reason- 
able premiums  to  manufacturers  and  tvera- 
tors  of  the  system.  While  NASA's  STS  space 
activities  are  desisned  to  be  safe,  and  have 
been  proven  to  be  safe,  there  exists  the 
remote  and  low  statistical  probability  that  a 
malftinctlmn  of  either  hardware,  software  or 
operator  error  could  occur  resulting  in  an 
accident.  This  low  probability  of  occurrence, 
albeit  remote,  cannot  be  totally  removed.  In 
the  event  that  such  a  malfunction  or  opera- 
tor error  led  to  an  accident,  the  potential  li- 
ability arising  from  such  an  accident  could 
be  substantially  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  NASA  contractors  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  acquire  and  maintain 
considering  the  availability,  cost  and  poten- 
tial terms  and  conditions  of  such  insurance 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  Punniant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
85-804  and  ExecuUve  Order  10780,  as 
amended,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  the  contracts  to  which  this  de- 
termination may  apply.  I  therefore  author- 
ise that  certain  NASA  contractors,  as  fiu-- 
ther  defined  In  paragraphs  4  and  5  below,  be 
held  harmless  and  indemnified  against  cer- 
tain risks  as  specifically  set  f  wth  hovin.  Ac- 
cordingly, and  subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinafter  stated,  cognisant  NASA  Con- 
tracting Officers  are  authorised  to  Include 
In  prime  contracts,  described  In  paragraphs 


4  and  5  below,  contract  provisions  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  at  any  tier,  against  dairaS  or 
losses,  as  defined  In  paragraph  lA  of  E.O. 
10789,  as  amended,  arising  out  of  contract 
performance  directly  related  to  NASA's 
space  activities. 

4.  This  authorisation  Is  limited  to  prime 
contracts,  which  have  an  effective  date 
before  October  1,  1984,  by  or  for  NASA  for 

a.  Provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  flight  elements  or  compo- 
nents thereof; 

b.  Provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  sround  support  equip- 
ment or  components  thereof: 

c.  Provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  control  facilities 
and  services  for  their  (^wration:  and 

d.  Repair,  modification,  overhaul  support 
and  services  and  other  support  and  services 
directly  relating  to  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System,  its  cargo  and  other  dements 
used  in  NASA's  space  activities. 

5.  This  authorisation  is  further  limited 
solely  to  clalnu  or  losses  resulting  from  or 
arising  out  of  the  use  or  performance  of  the 
products  or  services  described  in  paragraph 
4  In  NASA's  space  activities.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  use  or  perfnmanee  of  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  In  NASA's  space  activities 
begins  solely  when  such  prodiicts  or  services 
are  provided  to  the  VA  Oovemment  at  a 
V&  Government  Installation  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  more  Shuttle  launches 
and  are  actually  used  or  performed  In 
NASA's  space  acUvltiea. 

8.  The  risks  for  which  Indemnification  Is 
authorised  are  the  risks  arising  under  the 
contracts  described  in  paragraphs  4  and  5 
causing  personal  injury  or  death,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property.  These  risks  are  considered  unusu- 
ally hanrdous  risks  solely  in  the  sense  that 
if,  in  the  unlikely  event,  the  Space  Trans- 
portation System,  its  cargo  or  other  ele- 
ments or  servlees  used  In  NASA's  space  ac- 
tivities malfunctioned  causing  an  accident, 
the  potential  liabilities  could  be  in  excess  of 
the  Insurance  coverage  that  a  NASA  prime 
contractor  would  reasonably  be  expected  to 
purchase  and  maintain,  considering  the 
avaQabiUty,  cost  and  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  Insurance.  In  no  other  sense  are  the 
Space  Transportation  System,  its  cargo  or 
other  elements  or  services  used  in  NASA's 
space  activities  unusually  hasardous. 

7.  a.  This  authorization  may  be  applied 
prospectively  without  additimial  consider- 
ation to  existing  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  In  new  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  which  otherwise  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  this  memorandum. 

b.  Indemnification  of  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  may  be  provided  under 
this  authorisation  only  when  the  Oovem- 
ment will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  cost  sav- 
ings, if  any,  to  the  prime  contractors  and  its 
subcontractors  at  every  tier. 

8.  All  contract  Indemnification  clauses 
shall  comply  with  applicable  provisions  of 
NASA  PR  Part  10.  The  applicable  require- 
ments cf  NASA  PR.  Part  17  shall  be  com- 
plied with. 

0.  This  authorisation  Is  given  upon  condi- 
tion that  each  prime  contractor  Is  approved 
by  me  and  that  such  contractor  maintains 
financial  protection  of  such  type  and  In 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  me 
in  writing  to  be  appropriate  under  the  dr- 
cumstanoes.  Each  prime  contractor  shall 
provide  a  statement  of  applicable  financial 
protection  through  the  cognizant  NASA 
contracting  officer  for  my  review  and  deter- 
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mlnatlon.  m  making  this  determination.  I 
shall  take  fato  account  such  factors  as  the 
availabilityi  cost  and  terns  of  private  insin>- 
anoe.  self-igsuranoe  and  other  proof  of  fi- 
nancial res|ionslbility  and  worlcman's  com- 
pensatitm  IBsurance. 

10.  When  indemnification  provisions  are 
included  Ink  prime  contract  pursuant  to  the 
authority  if  this  decision,  ttie  cognisant 
Contractln4  Offlcer  shall  immediately 
submit  dlrebtly  to  the  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  a  re^rt  referencing  this  dedaon  and 
ctmtaining  { the  following  inf ormatimi:  (1) 
name  and  apdress  of  tte  oontnetor.  (ii)  cog- 
nisant NittA  Installation  (iU>  contract 
number  anil  date,  and  (iv)  a -brief  descrip- 
tion of  thf  supplies  or  services  procured 
under  the  cbntract. 

11.  The  aetual  or  potential  coat,  if  any.  of 
the  actional  hereby  authorised  is  impossible 
to  estimate  since  it  is  contingent  upon  the 
remote  pofribUlty  of  an  oeeurrenoe  and 
extent  of  Ibss  resulting  from  certain  space 
activities  which  malfimctkm.  Such  an  occur- 
rence may^never  occur.  In  the  event  of  a 
major  incident,  mlllkms  of  dollars  of 
damage  could  occur. 

13.  I  fln4  that  this  action  wiU  facflltate 
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defense.  In  the  remote  event 
Tnnsportattoo  System,  its 
ter  dements  or  services  used  in 
activities  malfunctioned  caus- 
In  excess  of  tnsuranoe  main- 
mtractors  and  suboontiaetors. 
excess  UaUllty  could  place  the 
and  subcootraetors  continued 
Jeopardy,  making  those  eon- 
subcontractota  unavailable  to 
support  space  actlvitiea  and  the 
of  Defense.  I  note  that  for  pur- 
Defense  Production  Act  of 
national  defense  is  defined  as 
ror  .  .  .  space,  and  dtrecOy  rdat- 
(60  X3B.C.  App.  3163(d)). 
|9, 1983. 

EhclosuxbB 
nioBAinniii  dkisiom  umsa  rvsuc  law  ss- 

I  to* 

Authority  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adimnistratian  Contracting  Qtficen 
to  Indomw  certain  NASA  contractors  and 
subcontrac^rs  Involved  in  NASA  space  ac- 
tivities. 

1.  On  Ju^  4,  1983.  the  Space  Tranq»orta- 
tlon  Systeig  (hereinafter  STS)  completed  its 
design,  detelopment,  test  and  evaluatloa 
phase  an4  was  declared  an  operatiooal 
system  of  ^e  United  States  for  the  trans- 
portatton  eg  payloads  Into  and  out  of  outer 
space  for  governmental  and  commercial  pur- 
the  commraoement  of  these 
the  STS. has  conducted 
lue  to  conduct  laundi.  in  nblt 
activities  on  a  repetitive  Iwsis 
J  frequency. 
|led  STS  opeiatioaB  at  an  inereas- 
has  dictated  a  continuing  ex- 
^f  the  risks  in  repetitive  space  ae- 
lie  STS  and  the  present  availabil- 
I  insurance  at  reasonable  pre- 
nduma  to  ^nanufacturers  and  operators  of 
the  systemi  While  NASA's  STS  mace  activi- 
ties are  designed  to  be  safe,  and  have  been 
proven  to  be  safe,  there  exists  the  remote 
and  low  statistical  probaUltty  that  a  mal- 
function of  dther  hardware,  software  or  op- 
erator error  could  occur  resulting  in  an  acd- 
dent.  This  low  probability  of  occurrence, 
albdt  remote,  cannot  be  totally  removed.  In 
the  event  tfaat  such  a  malfunction  or  opera- 
tor error  h  d  to  an  aoddent.  the  potential  11- 
abili^  ariang  from  such  an  aoddent  could 
be  substantially  In  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  I^ASA  contractors  could 


ably  be  expected  to  acquire  and  maintain 
considering  the  availaUlity.  cost  and  poten- 
tial terms  and  conditions  of  such  Insurance 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  au^ority  of  Public  Law 
88-804  and  Executive  Order  10789,  as 
amended,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  the  contracts  to  which  this  de- 
termlnatlan  may  apply,  I  therefwe  author- 
ize that  oertitfn  NASA  contractors,  as  fur- 
ther defined  In  paragraphs  4  and  5  below,  be 
hdd  harmless  and  Indemnified  against  cer- 
tain risks  as  specifically  set  forth  herein.  Ac- 
oonHnily,  and  subject  to  the  limitation 
hereinafter  stated,  cognizant  NASA  con- 
tradJng  Officers  are  authorized  to  indude 
in  prime  ocmtracts.  described  in  paragraphs 
4  and  6  below,  contract  provisions  for  the  In- 
demnification of  the  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  at  any  tier,  against  claims  or 
losses,  as  defined  In  paragraph  LA  of  E.O. 
10780.  as  amended,  arising  out  of  contract 
petf«manoe  directly  related  to  NASA's 
space  actlvlUes. 

4.  This  authorization  is  limited  to  prime 
contracts  which  have  an  effective  date 
before  October  1, 1089,  by  or  tat  NASA  for 

a.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  flight  elements  or  compo- 
nents thereof : 

b.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
S^rtem  and  cargo  ground  support  equip- 
ment or  compmients  thereof; 

c.  provision  of  Space  Tran«x>rtation 
System  wdA  cargo  ground  cmtiol  facilities 
and  servlees  Ua  their  operation;  and 

d.  repair,  modlflcatlon,  overhaul  support 
and  servioss  «m1  other  support  and  services 
directly  relating  to  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System,  its  cargo  and  other  elements 
used  in  NASA's  space  actlviUes. 

6.  This  authorization  Is  further  limited 
soldy  to  claims  or  losses  resulting  from  or 
arising  out  of  the  use  or  performance  of  t&e 
products  or  services  described  In  paragraph 
4  in  NASA's  space  acUviUes.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  use  or  performance  of  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  In  NASA's  space  activities 
begins  soldy  when  such  products  or  services 
are  provided  to  the  U.S.  Government  at  a 
UA  Government  Installation  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  more  Space  Trann>orta- 
tlon  System  laundies  and  are  actually  used 
or  performed  in  NASA's  space  activities. 

8.  The  risks  for  which  indemnification  Is 
authorted  are  the  risks  arising  under  the 
contracts  described  In  paragraphs  4  and  5 
oywrfwy  persooal  injtuy  or  death,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property.  These  risks  are  con- 
sidered unusually  hazardous  risk  solely  in 
the  sense  that  if.  In  the  unlikely  event,  the 
enlace  Tranqxtrtatlon  Syston,  its  cargo  or 
other  dements  or  services  used  tn  the 
NASA's  maoe  activities  malfunctioned  caus- 
ing an  aoddent,  the  potential  liability  could 
be  in  excess  of  the  tnsuranoe  coverage  that 
a  NASA  prime  contractor  would  reasonably 
be  expected  to  purchase  and  maintain,  con- 
sidering the  avaHabOity,  cost  and  terms  and 
condltiotw  of  such  Insurance.  In  no  other 
sense  are  the  Space  Transportation  System, 
its  cargo  or  other  elements  or  services  used 
in  NASA's  space  activities  unusually  hazard- 
ous. 

7.  a.  This  authorization  may  be  applied 
prospectively,  without  additional  consider- 
ation, to  fxiiit<"g  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  in  new  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  which  otherwise  meet  the  con- 
dititms  of  this  memorandiun. 

b.  Indemnification  of  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  may  be  provided  under 
this  authorization  only  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  cost  sav- 


ings, if  any,  to  ttie  prime  contractor  and  its 
subcontractors  at  every  tier. 

8.  All  contract  Indemnification  clauses 
shall  comply  with  appUcaUe  provisions  of 
Federal  Acquldtion  Regulation  50.4  as 
modified  by  the  NASA  FAR  Supplement  18- 
50.4. 

9.  TMs  authorization  is  given  upon  condi- 
tion that  each  prime  contractor  is  approved 
by  me  and  that  such  contractor  maintains 
financial  protection  of  sudi  type  and  In 
such  amounts  as  jnay  be  determined  by  me 
in  writing  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Each  prime  contractor  shall 
provide  a  statement  of  applicaide  flnanrial 
protection  throu^  the  cognizant  NASA 
ctmtracting  officer  for  my  review  and  deter- 
mination. In  making  this  determination.  I 
shall  take  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
availability,  cost  and  terms  of  private  insur- 
ance, self-lnsursnoe  and  other  proof  of  fi- 
nancial respondblllty  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation Insurance. 

10.  When  indemnification  provlaions  are 
Included  in  a  prime  contract  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  decision,  the  cngni«nt 
Cootractlng  Officer  shall  Immediatirly 
submit  directly  to  the  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  a  report  ref erendng  this  decision  and 
containing  the  information  required  by 
NASA/FAR  Supplement  18-60.403-70-Re- 
porting  and  records  requirements. 

11.  That  actual  at  potential  cost,  if  any.  of 
the  actions  herd>y  authorized  Is  Impossible 
to  estimate  since  it  is  ouutlugeut  upon  the 
remote  possibility  of  an  oocurxenoe  and 
extent  of  loss  resulting  from  certain  space 
activities  irtiich  malfimrtlon  Such  an  event 
may  never  occur  however,  should  a  major 
Inddrat  occur,  mllllans  of  dollars  of  damage 
could  result 

13.  I  find  that  this  action  win  facfllUte 
the  national  defense.  In  the  remote  event 
that  the  Space  Tranaportatiaa  System,  its 
cargo  or  other  elements  or  services  used  in 
NASA's  mace  activities  malfunctiaaed  caus- 
ing damage  in  excess  of  insurance  main- 
tained by  contractocs  and  subcontractors, 
the  resulting  excess  liability  could  place  the 
contractors  and  subcontractors  continued 
existence  in  Jeopardy,  making  those  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  unavailable  to 
nmtinue  to  suivort  space  activities  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  note  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  the  term  nattonal  defense  U  defined  as 
"programs  for  ., .  .  space,  and  directly  relat- 
ed activity."  (50  UAC.  App.  316a(d)). 

September  36, 1984. 
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ILgJMC'UTlVK  CX)MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  dftuse  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

86X  A  letter  from  the  Executive  AsMcUte 
Director  for  Budget  and  Ledalatlon.  Office 
of  llanagement  and  Budget,  tranamlttlng  a 
report  atatlng  the  need  for  a  lupplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  "Salariea  and 
Expenaea"  In  the  Farmen  Home  Admlnla- 
tration.  pursuant  to  31  VS.C.  1515(bK2>:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

SAS.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering, 
transmitting  an  ann^n'  report  of  Independ- 
ent research  and  development  and  bid  and 
proposal  costs,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
441.  section  303(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs), transnittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  32.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  time  during 
which  all  elements  of  a  National  Ouard  unit 
must  complete  a  training  assembly:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

M5.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fain),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  4349(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
><»— P«w.t—  of  the  Corps  of  CadeU  at  the 


U.S.  Military  Academy  may  be  commanded 
by  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  General  Coiusel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  leglalatlon  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  authority 
for  the  Armed  Forces  to  recover  and  exam- 
ine certain  remains;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servicea. 

867.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
comments  on  enrolled  actuary's  report  on 
the  disability  retirement  rate  for  police  offi- 
cers  and  firefighters,  pursuant  to  Public 
Ukw  9»-12Z  secUon  145(bXl)  (97  SUt.  737); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

868.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act  In  order  to  clarify  certain  of  its 
provisions  and  to  Improve  the  operation  of 
progimms  authorised  by  that  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  price  and  availability  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31, 1964,  pursuant 
to  23  U.S.C.  3768:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  from  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1986  on  commercial  and  governmental  mili- 
tary exports,  together  with  a  list  of  all  de- 
fense requirement  surveys  authorised  for 
foreign  countries,  pursuant  to  AECA,  sec- 
tion 36(a)  (90  Stat.  740;  94  SUt.  3134)  and 
sectkm  36(b)  (93  Stat.  740)  (E.O.  11958):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  for  calendar  year 
1984  about  actloiw  taken  which  involve 
actual  or  potential  coat  to  the  United  States 
in  exceii  of  $50,000.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-804.  section  4:  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Oov- 
emmmt  Operations. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Clommlsslon.  transmitting 
sn  evaluation  of  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  6 
U.8.C.  553(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  compliance  with  the 
laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of  agencies 
of  the  Government  (Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Act),  pursuant  to  5  VS.C.  553b(J): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  on  Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5 
V&C.  553(d):  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Qener- 
sl  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled:  "Effective  Management  of 
Computer  Leasing  Needed  to  Reduce  Gov- 
ernment CosU"  (GAO/IMTEC-85-3  March 
21.  1985):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  add  a  representative  of 
Indian  tribal  governments  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  CommlsBion  on  Inter- 


governmental Relations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Director  Office  of 
LeglslaUve  Affairs,  Agency  for  IntemaUonal 
Development,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C.  55a(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation officer.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  55Md):  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmoit  Operations. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sociate Director  for  Royalty  Management, 
Depvtment  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notioe  of  Intent  to  refund  excess  royalty 
payments  In  Outer  Ontlnental  Shelf  areas, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  7. 1953.  chap- 
ter 345,  section  10(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notioe  of 
intent  to  refund  excess  royalty  payments  in 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  areas,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  August  7,  1953.  chapter  345.  sec- 
tion 10(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, tranamlttlng  the  "Report  to  the  Con- 
gress, Teton  Claims  Program,  Public  law 
94-400",  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-400,  sec- 
tion 8:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  abolish  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  to  repeal  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Act  of  1965:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
taUon. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  trananitting  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
sion's activities  and  the  status  of  its  assess- 
ment of  medical  procedures  and  services, 
pursuant  to  S8A,  section  1886(eX6XGXl) 
(97  Stat.  161);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10  and  title  14, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent, In  time  of  war  and  national  emergen- 
cy, to  prescribe  a  course  of  instruction  of 
not  less  than  3  years  at  the  U3.  Military, 
Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies,  and  to  ap- 
point graduates  from  the  U.8.  Military. 
Navid.  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  Acade- 
miea  as  commissioned  officers  without 
Smate  confirmation:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

885.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  10th  annual  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's Office  of  Omsumer  Programs,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  September  36.  1914,  chap- 
ter 311.  section  18(fX6)  (88  SUt  3197;  93 
Stat.  95;  94  SUt  174):  Jointly,  to  the  Cam.- 
mittees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled:  "Need  To  Strengthen  Social 
Security's  Beneficiary  Reporting  Require- 
menU  and  Enforcemoit  Authority"  (OAO/ 
HRD-85-18,  March  33,  1986):  Jointly,  to  tbe 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Ways  and  MeauL 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  ON 
PX7BLICI  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS I 

Under  cfeiuse  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
>ndar.  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
[on  allocation  of.  budget  author- 
by  program  (Rept  No.  99- 
^  to  the  Committee  of  the 
!  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
;  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. HtR.  1532.  A  bill  to  authorize  ai>- 
proprlatlon4  for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  liscal  year  1986:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  99-38).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


the    Committeee    on    Government    Oper- 


proper  cal 
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rJUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions wer^  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  Icdlows: 

By   BIr.    FUQUA   (for   himself.   Mr. 
LuJ«ii,  m.  NcuMir  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Wai)kxr.  Mr.  Qucaaum.  Mr.  I^wia 
of    i  Florida.     Mr.     Amaawa,     Mr. 
SLAfGRTxa,      Mr.      Ooasoir.      Mr. 
Scmnn.  Mr.  Vouom.  Mr.  MnnrrA, 
andOir.  Ralph  M.  Haix): 
HJt.  HIITa  bm  to  autboriie  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment space  flight  control  and  daU  commu- 
nications, oonstructlon  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  CHAFPELL: 
HJl.  1*711.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Mary 
McLeod    Bethune    Menuvial    Fine    Arts 
Center  to  be  established  by  the  Bethune- 
Cookman  (^allege  in  Volusia  County.  FL;  to 
the  Ckmunlitee  on  Education  and  labor. 
ByMk-.COBEY: 
HJl.  1710.  A  Mil  to  lower  for  a  »-year 
period  thei  duty  on  l^ephedrine  hydrochlo- 
ride: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mir.  <XK>PBR: 
H.R.  171t.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insuiknce  Act  to  require  depository  In- 
stitutions to  identify  indhriduals  who  have  a 
significant  financial  interest  In  more  than 
one  depodtory  institution:  to  the  Commit- 
tee cm  ffyijUng.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
HJl.  17111.  A  bOl  to  amend  section  119(d) 
of  tbe  HcMslng  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act]  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on 
TtanMng,  Finance  and  Urban  Atf airs. 
By  lir.  CRANE: 
HJl.  1719.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title   18.   United  States  Code  (commonly 
caUed  the  Hobbe  Act),  to  make  the  extor- 
tion prohibition  of  such  section  appUcalde 
to  conduct  in  labor  dt^mtea  to  tbe  same 
extent  sueh  prohibition  applies  to  otho' 
conduct:  M  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Byllr.  DURBIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DAkoBLB.  and  Mr.  Bnaix):    . 
HJL  179.  A  bill  to  ensure  payment  of  the 
regular  diAies  imposed  on  imported  ettiyl  al- 
cohol and{  payment  of  the  addltkmal  duty 
imposed  pn  ethyl  alcohol  when  Imported  for 
use  in  pradudng  a  mixture  of  gaadUne  and 
alcohol  oi  used  otherwise  as  fuel:  to  the 
Committed  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  l|r.  ENOUSH:  _ 

HJt  vni.  A  bin  to  establish  a  DaU  Pro- 
tection Board,  and  for  otber  purposes;  to 


By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Edgah. 
Ms.  Oakah,  Mr.  WnxiAMS,  Mr. 
W<mTUT,  Mr.  KosiMATXB.  Mr. 
DwTxa  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mnxsa  of 
California.  Mr.  Trazler.    and  Mrs. 

JOHHSOII): 

HJl.  1723.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  aiq>ro- 

priatlon  of  additional  funds  for  a  summer 

youth  educational  enhancement  program: 

to  tbe  Committeee  on  Education  and  labor. 

By    Mr.    FOLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BoLAin,      Mrs.      Kkrhbxt,      Mr. 

ScHOizs,  and  Mr.  Stahk): 

HJl.  1723.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  invest- 
ment credit  with  respect  to  taxable  busi- 
nesses conducted  by  certain  religious  com- 
munities exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(d)  of  such  code;  to  the  Committeee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  F71ANK: 

HJl.  1734!  A  bill  to  limit  the  number  of 
days  a  depository  institution  may  restrict 
the  availability  of  funds  which  are  deposited 
by  chetA  or  any  other  similar  instrument  to 
the  Committeee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  1735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
titm  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for 
equal  treatment  of  father-child  relation- 
ships as  with  mother-chfld  relationships  in 
the  Immigration  process;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  aliens 
with  exertional  ability  in  business  to  be 
given  third  preference  status;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request): 

HJl.  1737.  A  bm  to  authorize  uiproprla- 
tions  for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

HJl.  1738.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Science  and  Technology  and  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Bfr.  GATDOS: 

HJl.  1739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  reqpect  to  reciprocal  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  to  the  Ccuuiittee  on 
Ways  snd  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Slattbt,  Mr.  Daschli.  Mr.  Toaai- 
cBxi.  and  Iflr.  Carx): 

HJl.  1730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CMte  of  1954  to  provide  that  trans- 
porUtion  may  be  excluded  from  gross 
income  as  a  no-additional-cost  fringe  benefit 
without  regard  to  whether  such  service  is 
offered  for  sale  to  customers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  JACOBS  (by  request): 
HJl.  1731.  A  bill  to  extend  in  the  case  of 
certain  decedents  the  period  during  which 
no  recapture  tax  is  Imposed  imder  the  spe- 
cial estate  tax  valuation  provisions  for  cer- 
tain farm,  et  cetera,  real  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
HJl.  1733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
rtf»flT»it.kwi  of  an  unrelated  trade  or  business 
qualified  convention  and  trade  show  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  organizations  described 
in  section  SOKcXS)  or  501(cX4)  of  such  code; 
to  tbe  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ScBUUB.  and  Mr.  narro): 


HJl.  1733.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  anMHtisa- 
tion  deduction  for  bus  operating  righU 
based  on  a  60.month  period;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bfr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
HJl.  1734.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  3.4  dichloro-5-sulf  amoyl  benzoic 
add  (also  known  as  lasamid):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  1735.  A  bill  to  expand  the  availability 
of  long-term  capital  for  Industrial  mort- 
gages; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
HJl.  1736.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  man- 
datory retirement  age  for  Tax  Court  Judges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1737.  A  blU  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  telescopes  not  dralgned 
for  use  with  infrared  light  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  snd  Means. 

HJl.  1738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disregard  taxi- 
exempt  interest  in  computing  the  amount  of 
Social  Security  benef Ito  included  in  income; 
to  the  Omunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  MIKULBKI: 
HJl.  1739.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of,  and  the  deduction  of  ocmtri- 
butions  to,  education  savings  accounts;  to 
the  Cmnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida: 
HJl.  1740.  A  bQl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior  to  release  a  reversionary  inter- 
est In  certain  lands  in  Orange  County,  PL. 
which  were  previously  conveyed  to  Orange 
County,  FL;  to  the  Committee  cm  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
HJl.  1741.  A  biU  to  smend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  llmi- 
taticm  upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing beneflU  thereunder  to  the  Committee 
an  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  RINAUX)  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiAOOi.  Mr.  Pxma.  Ms.  Saowx.  Mr. 

ConK,  and  Mr.  BocHuar):  

HJl.  1743.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xviii  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  tbe  require- 
ments relating  to  nursing  cari  provided  by 
certain  hospice  programs  through  arrange- 
menU  with  other  Medicare  certified  provid- 
ers; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
HJl.  1743.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  CavU  Procedure  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain service  of  process  by  mail:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1744.  A  btU  to  amend  title  H  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  tbe  benefit 
levels  of  Individuals  becoming  eligible  for 
beneflts  in  or  after  1979  by  eliminating  tbe 
disparity  (resulting  from  changes  made  in 
1977  in  the  benefit  computation  formula) 
between  those  levels  and  tbe  benefit  levels 
of  persons  who  became  eligible  for  beneflte 
before  1979;  to  the  C>»miittee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  SIKOllSKI:  

HJl.  1745.  A  UU  to  amend  tities  jlviu 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  requlremento  that  boqittals  must 
meet  in  order  to  provide  swing-bed  services 
under  the  Medkave  and  Medicaid  programs; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Ikiergy  and  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  8MITH  of  New  Jener- 

HJt  1746.  A  MB  to  uaend  the  Foreicn  A» 
rirtMicK  Act  of  IMl  to  Mitborlw  appropria- 
tkxM  for  the  child  wrrtval  fund:  to  the 
Oaminlttee  on  vyireign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

HJL  1747.  A  bOl  to  <Wliiwtf  the  nuUn 
rhimri  tor  the  moject  for  San  Leandro 
Marina.  CA.  aa  the  "JaA  D.  Malteater 
Channel":  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Tranaportatkm. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 

HJt.  174S.  A  bUl  "~~«"g  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shdf  I^ndi  Act  to  Immwe  aafety 
at  mannwl  offahore  Inatallatlona.  and  for 
other  purposea;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  andnaherlea. 
ByMr.  WXBER: 

HJR.  1749.  A  bUl  to  provide  emergency  op- 
eratlnc  credit  for  f aimen  and  ranchers;  to 
the  Committer  on  Acriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHI'lTCN: 

HJt  17M.  A  UU  to  protect  the  national 
security;  protect  the  economic  well-belnc  of 
the  American  people  indudlnc  the  Nation's 
present  supplies  and  undeveloped  sources  of 
energy,  fuel.  food,  and  fiber  from  damage 
due  to  arbitrary  and  imswind  regulation, 
order,  or  decision  Issued  by  any  executive 
department,  agency,  or  commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  1781.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  39  of  the 
ITnlted  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  Postal 
Service  from  Umltlng  regular  daily  mall  de- 
livery to  fewer  than  6  days  each  week,  and 
tor  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt  1782.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  n.&  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganisation 
Act.  to  reenaet  the  former  provisions  of  title 
M.  united  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Chrll  Service. 

HJt  1788.  A  bUl  to  enable  agricultural 
producers  to  regain  solvency,  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  those  engaged  In  providing  agricul- 
tural equipment,  chemlcala,  aeeds  and  sup- 
plies, and  to  prevent  further  Imposition  on 
the  acrleultural  Industry  of  the  cost  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOWKRT  of  CaUf  omia: 

HJt  1784.  A  bUl  to  waive  the  time  limita- 
tions relating  to  the  award  of  military  deco- 
rations to  John  Buekner,  Kenneth  Haines. 
William  Koenlg.  Donald  Naughton.  Ken- 
neth Shaver,  and  Roy  Walker  for  distin- 
guishing ttmmenlvca  tiy  acts  of  valor  while 
serving  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  n;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


By  Mr.  Wn  JRAKTB- 
HJ.  Res.  807.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  Prerident  to  «ieslgnat.e 
the  month  of  January  19M  as  "National 
■ye  Health  Can  Month":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJ.  Rea.  SOS.  Joint  resolution  to  «ifslgnatf 
Aiwust  18.  19M.  as  "National  Flowers-by- 
Wlrc  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Clvfl  Service. 

HJ.  Res.  808.  Joint  resolution  to  «lfslgnat.e 
May  1  through  May  7.  1885.  as  "National 
Correct  Posture  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Ctvfl  Service. 

By  Ms.  MIKUUBKI  (for  herself.  Mr. 

MncBBX.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  BAxms, 

Mis.  Bnmi.  Mr.  Dtsom.  Mr.  Horn. 

and  Mrs.  BmuT): 

HJ.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  dwilgnatlng 

the  study  center  for  trauma  and  emergency 


medical  systems  at  the  Maryland  Institute 
for  emergency  medical  services  systems  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  as  the  "National 
Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  finergency 
Medical  Systems":  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  MIKUISKI  (for  herself.  Mrs. 

Holt.  Mr.  Buuns.  Mrs.  Btbom,  Mr. 

Otsom.  Mr.  Horn,  and  Mis.  Bnrr- 

LKT): 

HJ.  Rea.  211.  Joint  reaolution  to  recognise 

the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 

part  of  National  Flag  Day  acUvitles;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  snd  Ctvfl  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIOD  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

VocuiovicR): 

HJ.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  May  19, 1988.  as  "Na- 
tional Mucking  and  Single  and  Double  Jack 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Clvfl  Service. 

By  Mr.  TRAZIiER: 

HJ.  Rea.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Illiteracy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

HJ.  Rea.  214.  Joint  resolution  to  compen- 
sate farmers  and  others  engaged  In  agricul- 
ture for  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  embar- 
goes (m  the  export  of  sgricultural  commod- 
lUes.  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  cm  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

HJ.  Res.  218.  Joint  rescdution  to  Increase 
farm  Income  and  expand  agricultural  ex- 
ports; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  99.  Coacamni  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Support  for  Artists  for  Africa  be 
commended  for  Its  efforts  to  aid  the  victims 
of  the  Hireadlng  African  famine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvfl  Service. 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  100.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  adopt 
rules  prohibiting  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
drugs  by  railroad  employees:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  101.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Oovcmment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  and 
rubber  bullets  sgalnst  dvfllans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Con.  Res.  lOX  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  VA  policy  toward  the  One- 
ChUd-Per-Fsmlly  Program  and  forced  abor- 
tion polidea  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLET  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Tatlob): 

H  Res.  114.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  papers  of  the  House:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


83.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aenUtlves  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  rela- 
tive to  sodal  security:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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MZaiflORIAUB    . 

Under  (dauae  4  of  rule  XZn.  memo- 
rlala  were  presented  and  referred  as 
foUowK 

81.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
I  legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  rela- 
tive to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

52.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  reUUve  to  the 
Boston  regional  office  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  (dause  1  of  rule  XZII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  FRANK: 

HJt  1788!  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  David 
Butler,  Aldo  Clrone.  Richard  Denial. 
Warren  Fallon.  Charles  Hotton.  Harold 
Johnson.  Jean  Lavole.  Vincent  Malcmey, 
Austin  Mortensen.  and  Kurt  Olofsaon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt  17S«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Tlchauer  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  1757.  A  bUl  for  thie  relief  of  Leonard 
Leslie  Gamble;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  BCr  WEAVER' 

H.R.  1758!  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Andre 
Carl  Van  Engers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt  27:  Mr.  Dsllums.  Mr.  Kolisb,  Mr. 
CaoacRT.  Mr.  Wnss.  Mr.  Oohzalb,  Mr. 
Wazmam,  Mr.  Rahobl.  Mr.  Psma.  and  Ms. 
Snows. 

HJt  43:  Mr.  Pirm  and  Mr.  FoauxTTA. 

HJt  44:  Mr.  Rosmsoa.  Mr.  Cbaiix.  Mr. 
Daumdi,  Mr.  Maxtiii  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Yoam  of  BCissouri.  Bfr.  St  Osaiuni,  and 
Mr.  KiLOB. 

HJt  147:  Mr.  CAina.  Mr.  OsaasTAa.  BCr. 
Fish.  Mrs.  Jomisoa.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bauci.  and  Mr.  EnoAa. 

HJt  154:  Mr.  Kosimatb.  Mr.  Stokxs.  Me. 
Obbstab.  Mr.  FSaiik.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Smra  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Owsm.  Mr.  Biaogi, 
Mr.  CaocxxTT.  Mr.  Buktom  of  California. 
Mr.  Romao.  Mr.  Whsat,  Mr.  Wnaa,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Rahobl.  Mr.  Maxtihb.  and 

MlS-COIXDH. 

HJt  155:  Mr.  Kostmatb.  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr. 
OiuiAii.  Mr.  FkAHK.  Mr.  Towhs.  Mis.  Col- 
LDis,  Mrs.  Owxm,  Mr.  Buooi.  Mr.  CaocK- 
■tt.  Mis.  Bortow  of  Calif oniia.  Mr.  Roono, 
Mr.  Whbat,  Mr.  Wxiss.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
RAiMiiL.  Mr.  MAamRE.  Mr.  Bbmah,  and  Mr. 
Hatb. 

HJt  157:  Mr.  KosniATxa.  Mr.  Stokb,  Mr. 
OsxasTAB.  Mr.  Fbamk.  Mr.  Towhs,  Mr. 
QwxHS.  Mrs.  BintTOH  of  California.  Mis. 
CoLLiHS.  Mr.  BiAOGi.  Mr.  CaocaxiT,  Mr. 
RoDmo.  Mr.  Wbsat.  Mr.  Wdm,  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. Mr.  Rahobl.  and  Mr.  Maitihb. 

HJt  188:  Mr.  Kommatb.  Mr.  SrUns,  Mr. 
OsHBSTAa.  Mr.  Stahobahd.  Mr.  Frahx,  Mr. 
TewHS.  Mr.  Smrh  of  Florida.  Mr.  Owhhs. 
Mis.  Coluhs.  Mr.  Buooi,  Mr.  CaocKnT, 
Mis.  Buktoh  of  California.  Mr.  Roiuho.  Mr. 
Wbbat,  Mr.  Wxias,  Ms.  MiKOiaKi.  Mr. 
Rahob,  Mr.  Bbmah.  and  Mr.  MAaTimz. 

HJt  159:  Mr.  KosiMATia.  Mr.  Siokb.  Mr. 
Obbbstas.  Mr.  FkAHX.  Mr.  Smrh  of  Florida. 
Mr.  OwxRa.  Mrs.  Coluhs.  Mr.  Buooi,  Mr. 
Ckocxxtt.  Mrs.  Bdhtoh  of  California.  Mr. 
RoDiRO.  Mr.  WmuT.  Mr.  Wnss.  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mr.  Rahobl.  and  Mr.  MAamnx. 

HJt  160:  Mr.  KoanuTBa.  Mr.  Siokbs,  Mr. 
OsBSTAS,  Mr.  FsABK.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flwida. 


Mr.  OWBHsjMrs.  Collihs.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr. 
CaocKtiT.  lbs.  BuKioH  of  Califorala.  Mr. 
Roono.  MrJ  Whbat,  Mr.  Wktaa,  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. Mr.  BisMAH,  Mr.  Mabiihbi.  and  Mr. 
Rahobl.  ; 
HJt  161:  Mr.  Boucbb  and  Mr.  McKb- 

HAH.  j 

HJt  276:  Mr.  Suhia. 

HJt  368:  pfr,  GAaciA.  Mr.  Swihsall,  and 
Mr.  Smith  OB  Florida. 

HJt  370:  Mr.  Williams. 

H-R.  375:  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr.  Koltmk.  Mr. 
CsocKBTT,-  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mr.  Whbat.  Mr.  Goh- 
Mr.  I  Wazmah.  Mr.  Rahobl,  Mr. 
,  and  lis.  Shows. 

HJt.  422:  IfrTwiB  and  Mr.  Rahobl. 

HJl.  423:  Mr.  Botb.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Doh- 
hbllt.  Mr.  "iBOMAs  of  Georgia,  and  Ms.  Fa- 


H.lt  442:  Mr.  Bustamahib. 

HJt  452:  Mr.  GasBH,  Mr.  Sbibbbuho.  Mr. 
SLAU0KiBB..|Ir.  Solabx,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.      : 

HJt  467:  Mrs.  Johhsoh  and  Mr.  Stums. 

HJl.  468:  Mr.  Talloh.  Mr.  Stubos.  snd  Mr. 

ROSB. 

HJl.  502:  Ui.  KiLDBB. 

HJl.  521:  tfr.  Cbaholbb. 

HR.  503:  Ifr.  Colbmah  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bus- 
tamahtb.  Ma  Mabtihb.  and  Mr.  Rotbal. 

HJl.  691:TMr.  Cohtbbs.  Mr.  Sbabp.  Mr. 
GnjfAH.  Mri  CouBTBB.  Mr.  Rowlahb  of  Con- 
necticut, Iv.  Savaob.  Mr.  Sthab.  Mr. 
Lblahb.  Iib.JWALKXB.  and  Mr.  Oswst«b 

HJl.  693:  lb.  Cbbhbt. 

HR.  732:  [Mr.  Kahjobsxi  and  Mr.  Gnro- 

BICH. 

HJt  776: 1  Mr.  Fauhtbot.  Mr.  Bai 
Mr.  BoBBKiJ  Mr.  Waxmah.  and  Mr.  taOHAH. 

HJt  796:  Mr.  Coblbo.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
DoHCAH.  Mr.  Edoab.  Mr.  Fowlbh,  Mr.  Oant- 
BHSOH.  Mr.  KiLMB.  Mr.  Boub,  Mr.  Luhbihb, 
Mr.  MMwK  Mr.  Pbicb.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Suhmuist.  and  Mr.  ToBBBS. 

HJl.  828:  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Lbvih  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Fate  of  Michlgaa  Mr.  Cbah^  Mr. 
Pbtbi.  Mr.  Stahoblahs.  Mr.  Ddcoh.  Mr. 
Crappbll.  |Cr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Siabx.  Mr. 
Tbaficaht,  JMr.  Hobxoh.  Mr.  Colbmah  of 
Ttexss.  and  Mr.  Dowhxt  of  New  YorlL 

HJt  831:  ICr.  GooDLnra.  Mr.  Kostmatxb. 
Mr.  CBOCKxiT.  and  Mr.  Fna. 

HJt  837:  Mr.  Dowhbt  of  New  YorlL 

HJt  874:  Mr.  Dascrlb.  Mr.  Eholish.  Mr. 
Bbilbhsoh.  Mr.  Frahk.  Mr.  Bbbmah,  Mr. 
HuoHBs.  M$.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Woanxr.  Mr. 
Fauhtbot.  Mr.  Eckabt  of  Ohio.  Mr.  KiH,iBa. 
BCr.  DuBBXHi  Mr.  Pbasi;  Mr.  ToiwBS.  and  Mr. 
Vbhto. 

H.R.  890:  {Mr.  Dixoh.  Mrs.  Bbhilbt.  Mr. 
WOLPB.  Mil  PusTBB.  Mr.  TMoub.  Mis. 
BuxTOH  tit  palifonila.  Mr.  Ixvih  of  Michi- 
gan. Mrs.  Collihs.  Mr.  Sxaoobs.  Mr. 
MooDT.  Mr.  Hamiltoh.  Mr.  EsnBBTOf,  Mr. 
CoBLRO.  Mf.  LowBT  Of  Wsshington.  Mr. 
Aspn,  Mrs.  Johhsoh.  and  Mt.  Axaka. 

HJt  883:  ICr.  Rosa,  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Rahob,. 
Mr.  Blai.  Mrs.  Collihs.  Ms.  Kaptub.  and 

Mr.  BUSTAMlUITB. 

HJt  935:{  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Jbppobss.  Mr. 

Tauzih.  Mr.  Cbahx.  Mr.  Hall  of 

AT.  Mr.  JAOoaa,  Mr.  AaMsr. 

Mr.  liioHivooT.  Mr.  Slattbt. 

[ichlgan.  Mr.  Oowhbt  of  New 

9BIO.  Mr.  KouB.  Mr.  Mabkxt, 

IMr.  SwDT. 

MOOBHBAD.  Mr.  Laoomab- 

Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr. 

liBLSOH  of  Utah.  Mr.  Htob.  and 


OxLBT.  Mr. 
Ohio.  Mr. 
Mr.  ObWi 
Mr.  Fobs 
York.  Mr. 
Mr.Hnar.j 
HJl.  940: 
siHO,   Mr. 
RuoD.  Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr.  KoLiBB,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Fauhtbot.  Mr. 
Xbwabbs  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Kijcika,  Mr. 
npp^  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr.  Wisb.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  IBBJUQ.  Mr.  Rahobl.  Mr.  Dahibl,  Mr. 
McObath.  Mr.  Dubsih.  Mr.  DbWihb.  and 

Mr.  GlLMAH. 

HJt  960:  Mr.  McCollum. 

HJt  1004:  Mr.  Mollohah.  Mr.  Cothb.  Mr. 
WKavb.  Mr.  Mubpht.  Mr.  Maxtihbz,  Mr. 
Fauhtbot,  Mr.  Hbbtbl  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ap- 
PLBOAIB,  Mr.  Cbockxit.  Mr.  RBfSBi.Two.  Mr. 
HuoHBS.  Mr.  WnsoH,  Mr.  Dahibl,  Mr. 
SroKBs,  and  Mr.  Dubbih. 

HJt  1005:  Mrs.  UMn. 

JLR.  1006:  Mr.  Hobioh.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
DuHCAH.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Ahwbbsoh.  Mr.  Chahulbb.  Ms.  Fibblbb.  Mr. 
OuH.  Mr.  RowLAHD  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fas- 
CBU,  Mr.  Tauzih.  Mr.  Ahobbws.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  St  Obmaih.  Mr.  Mubpht.  Mr.  Siokbs. 
Mr.  Obbstab,  and  Mr.  Sazioh. 

HJt  1019:  Mrs.  Johhsoh. 

HJt  1059:  Mr.  Pbtbi.  Mr.  Maisui.  Mr. 
EVAHS  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Kihdhbss. 

HJt  1099:  Mrs.  Booos. 

HJt  1101:  Mr.  Wolp,  Mrs.  Coluhs.  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Mr.  KoLiBB.  ICr.  laAHD,  Mr.  Laoo- 
Mr.  DB  LA  Gabza,  Mr.  Bohb  of 
s.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Mr.  Bbooks,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
RoBiHO,  Mr.  Stuoos.  snd  Mr.  McCollum. 

HJt  1102:  Mr.  Wolp,  Mrs.  Collihs,  Mr. 
OiOLO,  Mr.  Smith  of  Rorida,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Babhbs,  Mr.  KoLiBB.  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr. 
MCDabb.  Mr.  DB  LA  Gabza.  Mr.  Bohbb  of 
Tennessee.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr. 
ROBiHO.  and  Mr.  Stubds. 

HJt  1103:  Mr.  Wolp.  Mrs.  Collihs,  Mr. 
Oallo,  Mr.  Smrh  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Babhbb.  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mr.  Imlkko,  Mr.  Laoo- 
MABsmo,  Mr.  n  la  Gabza.  Mr.  Bohb  of 
Tennessee.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr. 
Mbaibh.  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr.  McDadb.  Mr. 
RoDiHo.  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

HR.  1104:  Mr.  Wolp.  Mrs.  Coluhs.  Mr. 
Oailo,  ICr.  Studds.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Buuns. 
Mr.  K<h.tbb.  Mr.  I^lahd.  Mr.  Lagomabsiho. 
Mr.  JfeproxDS.  Mr.  Bohbb  of  Tennessee.  Ms. 
Mixuiaxi,  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr.  Msabbb,  Mr. 
Bbooks,  Mr.  McDadb,  and  Mr.  Rodiho. 

HJt  1134:  >Cr.  Dbllums.  Mr.  Fauhtbot. 
Mr.  Lblahd.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr. 
Siokbs.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hatbs.  Mr.  Bohiob 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fbahk.  Mr.  MnxB  of  Cali- 
foniia.  Mr.  Cothb.  Mr.  BABnaa.  Mr.  Siaxk. 
Mr.  OwBHS,  Mr.  levins  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Mrcbbll.  Mr.  Fobd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mob- 
Bison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms. 
Kaptub.  snd  Mr.  Cbockbit. 

HJt  1138:  Mr.  Dbllums,  Mr.  Fauhtbot. 
Mr.  FkAHK.  Mr.  (Xat,  Mr.  PXBKins.  Mr. 
WaBAT,  Mr.  Owzns,  Mr.  Cohtbbs.  Mr. 
if»»»ij.  Mr.  Bbdbll.  BCr.  Stokbs.  BCr. 
Towns.  BCr.  Hayb,  BCr.  MsArsK.  BCr. 
BCatsui.  BCrs.  Schboxdbb,  BCr.  Wbiss,  BCr. 
BCiTCBBLL.  BCr.  MoBRisoH  of  Connecticut. 
BCr.  Dizon.  BCr.  Aodabbo.  BCr.  Dubsih,  and 
BCr.  Cbockbit. 

HJt  1139:  BCrs.  BCabtih  of  Illinois. 

HJt  1161:  BCis.  iMMn  and  BCr.  Williams. 

HJt  1163:  BCr.  Kolbx. 

HJt  1305:  BCr.  Towns  and  BCr.  Cbockbit. 

HJt  1256:  BCr.  Hbptxl  of  Hawaii.  BCr. 
BCiiCBBLL.  BCs.  Kaptub.  BCr.  Pbkhis.  BCr. 
Akaka.  BCr.  BBiLxnson,  and  BCr.  Richabd- 


BCr.EMBaoti. 
HJt  962:  Ui.  Smitb  of  Itorida.  BCr.  Shaw. 


HJt  1258:  BCr.  Luhgrxh. 

HJt  1279:  BCr.  Fowlb,  BCr.  Gallo,  BCr. 
Fsnaun.  BCr.  Towns.  BCr.  Mohtoombbt,  BCs. 
BCnEOLSKi.  BCr.  Applbgatb.  BCr.  Saxtoh,  BCr. 
Bobblbbt.  BCr.  Swipt.  BCrs.  Buaron  of  Call- 


Blr  Gnjuli.  BCr.  Dtmaixt,  BCr.  Whrb-  fomia,  BCr.  Rahall.  BCr.  Mobbisoh  of  Wash- 
RtmsT.  BCr.  Lcatb  of  Ttoxas,  Mr.  Rihaldo.  ington.  BCr.  Lbbmah  of  Florida,  and  BCr. 
BCr.  RicHABtnon,  BCr.  Tbapicaht.  BCr.  Fazio.    Mbazxk 


HJt  1294:  BCr.  TfeAPiCAHT.  BCr.  Dwtb  of 
New  Jersey,  and  BCr.  Dubbih. 

HJt  1307:  BCr.  Kmanass.  BCr.  BCgCubdt. 
BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Dobhah  of  Cali- 
f omia,  BCr.  Dabdbh,  BCr.  Lbatb  of  Texas.  BCr. 
BCr.  HUTTO.  BCr.  iBBJUn.  BCr.  Wmr- 
BCr.  Bbhhbr,  BCr.  Stokbs,  BCr.  Shaw. 
BCr.  K(M,iBB.  BCr.  BCoGbaxh.  BCr.  BCabtihb, 
BCr.  Rahobu  BCr.  Kolbb.  BCr.  Fascblu  BCs. 
Kaptub.  BCr.  Yourg  of  Horida,  Mr.  Lawis  of 
norida.  BCr.  Wolp.  and  BCr.  GniiAH. 

HJt  1318:  BCr.  Comsbst  and  BCr.  Packabd. 

HJl.  1367:  BCr.  Woir.  BCr.  KAwaasip.  BCr. 
Laoomabsibo.  BCr.  Younc  of  Florida.  BCr. 
Fauhtbot.  BCr. '  BCabtihbz.  BCr.  Gooolihg. 
BCr.  LunoBBn.  BCr.  SwrnnAix,  BCr.  BCaboli. 
BCr.  Bxaxmam.  and  BCr.  Kolxbb. 

HR.  1373:  BCrs.  Kbhhbllt. 

HJt  1408:  BCr.  Slattbxt. 

HJl.  1453:  BCr.  Fustbb.  BCr.  Dbllums,  BCr. 
Hawkihs,  BCr.  Bbbmah,  BCr.  Baown  of  Cali- 
fomia.  BCr.  Stokbs.  BCr.  BCrcrbli,  BCr. 
Stabk.  BCr.  Sabo.  BCr.  Rahgbu  BCr.  Cbockbit, 
and  Bfr.  Buogl, 

HJt  1484:  BCr.  FusiB.  BCr.  Dbllums.  BCr. 
Hawkihs.  BCr.  Bbbmah.  BCr.  Stokbs.  BCr. 
BCiTCHBLL,  BCr.  SiABK.  Mr.  Rahobl,  BCr. 
Cbockbit,  and  BCr.  Buooi. 

HJt  1524:  BCr.  Wason,  BCr.  Knao,  BCr. 
AcKBBMAH,  BCr.  Hbbibl  of  Hawaii.  BCr.  Haw- 
kihs. BCr.  BCatsui.  and  BCr.  Dowhbt  of  New 
Y(h4l 

HJt  1525:  BCr.  Towna.  BCr.  Fauhtbot,  BCr. 
BCatsui.  BCr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  Dn- 
LUMS.  BCr.  Gbjsbhsoh.  BCr.  Bobbki.  BCr. 
iMnmt  of  Csllf omia.  BCr.  Wans.  BCr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  BCr.  Whrbrubst,  BCr.  Fubtbb. 
BCr.  BiAoai.  BCr.  Whbat.  BCr.  Bbbmah.  BCr. 
Cbockbit,  BCr.  BoucRsa.  BCr.  Laoomabsiho. 
BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  Rahall,  BCr. 
Dabhbh.  BCr.  NiBUon  of  Utah.  BCr.  Akaka, 
BCr.  Daxfb,  BCis.  Boxbb.  BCr.  Davis,  BCr. 
Gbbbh.  BCr.  DbWihb,  BCr.  Rahobl.  BCr.  Dtm- 
ALLT.  BCr.  Crahdlbb.  BCrs.  Coums.  Mrs. 
Braon.  BCr.  I^hmar  of  Callfomii,  BCr. 
WmH.  BCr.  Dtsoh.  BCr.  Williams.  BCr. 
YouHG  of  Alaska,  BCr.  Wodb.  and  BCr.  Gbat 
of  Pennsylvsnla. 

HJl.  1534:  BCr.  Aodabbo  and  BCr.  Cohtbbs. 

HJl.  1550:  BCrs.  Collihs,  BCS.  Kaptub.  and 
BCr.  Jbpvobds. 

HJl.  1995:  BCr.  Bi.nxT.  BCr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  and  BCr.  Kolbb. 

HJl.  1607:  BCr.  Cohtbs. 

HJ.  Res.  46:  BCr.  Dbllums.  BCr.  Kdsi- 
MATXB.  BCr.  Fustbb.  BCr.  Owbhs.  BCis.  Col- 
Lins.  BCr.  Towns.  BCr.  Hbpibl  of  Hawaii.  BCr. 
Pacxabd.  BCr.  Bbtaht,  BCr.  Rbid.  BCr. 
HoBion,  BCr.  FBigrah.  BCr.  HamBB.  BCr. 
Wolp,  BCr.  Millbb  of  Washington,  BCr.  An- 
DBXws,  BCr.  DB  LA  Gabza.  BCr.  Fazio.  BCr. 
Rahall,  BCr.  Dascrlb,  BCr.  Htdb,  BCr.  Akaka, 
BCr.  Taukx,  BCis.  Bubtoh  of  California,  BCr. 
Cabpbb.  BCr.  Bohbb  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Con- 
TBU.  BCr.  Cothb.  BCr.  Cabhbt.  BCr.  Dahibu 
BCr.  EvAHS  of  Iowa.  BCr.  Vmxr,  BCr.  Fogu- 
BiTA.  BCr.  HuTTO,  BCr.  BCacx.  BCr.  Busta- 
hahtb.  BCr.  Aboabbo.  and  BCr.  Coughuh. 

HJ.  Res.  47:  BCr.  Fauhtbot.  BCr.  Ialahd. 
BCr.  Comas.  BCr.  RtAHK,  BCr.  Walobbh, 
BCrs.  ScMHBima.  BCr.  Rahobu  BCr.  Wbavbb. 
BCr.  Clat.  BCr.  Kasixhmxibb.  BCr.  Tjhmah  of 
Florida,  BCr.  Owbhs,  BCr.  Mobbisoh  of  Con- 
necticut, BCr.  AcKBBMAH,  BCr.  Dbllums.  BCr. 
Cbockbit,  BCs.  Oakab.  BCr.  Moaklxt,  BCr. 
Vbhto,  BCr.  Whbat.  BCr.  Bbowh  of  Califor- 
nia. BCrs.  BoxBB,  BCr.  BCitcrxll.  BCr.  Wolpb. 
BCr.  SBiBBBunG.  BCr.  BCnmu.  BCrs.  Cchjjhs, 
BCr.  Bxssu,.  BCr.  Wazmah.  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr. 
BoHioB  of  Michigan,  BCr.  BCAamnB.  BCr. 
Schumbb,  and  BCr.  Rotbal. 

HJ.  Res.  62:  BCr.  MoGbatr.  BCr.  Rob.  BCr. 
Smith  of  New  Jeraey,  BCs.  Oakab.  BCr.  Guab- 
iHi.  BCr.  LBvm  of  BCichigan.  BCr.  Towns.  BCr. 
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Hi 


Mr.  \jtaatuMMam,  Mr.  Lonauii. 
Mr.  Bbtiu,  Mr.  Jmxws.  Mr. 
Mr.  McDabs.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Dam- 
Mr.  MAmm.  Mr.  Bnsu,  Mr. 
Rns.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  JerMy.  Mr. 
Ovum.  Mr.  Toons  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wan. 
Mr.  Fou  ot  TennMMe.  Mr.  PBohaii.  Mr. 
Tbomas  of  CBllforni*.  Mr.  Hatcbbi.  Mr. 
VouooB.  Mr.  Koin.  Mr.  Movtkmibt.  Mr. 
Wiuoa.  Mr.  BaniT.  Mr.  SmoA.  Mr.  Mai- 
aou,  Mr.  Janonm,  Mr.  ruouA.  Mn.  Boxn. 
Mr.  HmaMi.  Mr.  Roobbs.  Mr.  Eiibw».  Mr. 
WAZtM",  Mn.  Btkoii.  Mn.  Lum.  Mr. 
CAunr.  Mr.  Mobpbt.  Mr.  STAixnias,  Mr. 
Wtus.  Mr.  BoLABS.  Mr.  Obabuob.  Mr. 
fU^fT.  Mr.  H»BBU  Mr.  Rowlabd  of  Oeor- 
glB.  Mr.  MABm  of  New  York.  Mr.  WRrrtBii, 
Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  O'Bbibi.  Mr.  Pbuobb.  Mr. 
HoBiOB.  Mr.  Lajrob.  Mr.  Dowmr  of  Mtari*- 
iippi,  Mr.  Fdbib.  Mr.  Rabali,  Mr.  Smrh  of 
FlorMB.    Mr.   Kauch.    Mr.    Cbaptix.    Mr. 

OOBBAM    of    CBllfomlB.    Mr.    IBBLABS.    Mr. 

BOMAB.  Mr.  Abbubzio.  Mr.  Bom  of  Ten- 
neaee.  Mr.  STABonjun.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Tob- 
bigbui.  Mr.  CoBiB.  Mr.  Wotr.  Mr.  Siljab- 
Dou  Mr.  Srumwat.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dabsbb. 
Mr.  BuuT.  Mr.  Ricbabbsoii.  Mr.  Toobo  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Liohxtoot.  Mr.  Cbabb.  Mr. 
BuBTOB  of  Indtana.  Mr.  Oowbich.  Mr. 
SraiiP.  Ma.  KArroB.  Mr.  Axaka.  Mr.  Pack- 
abb.  Mr.  BOBBLBT,  Mr.  DbWibb.  Mr. 
Rabqsu  Mr*.  Coixoia.  Mr.  Dubbib.  Mr. 
Nkbou.  Mr.  Btob.  and  Mr.  Chabblbb. 

fU.  Rea.  7ft:  Mr.  Aboabbo. 

nj.  Rca.  170:  Mr.  Abdabbo.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  AaaoaoB.  Mr.  Abbbbws.  Mr.  ABBxnmo. 
Mr.  Babbbb.  Mr.  Bbbmab.  Mr.  Bobm  of  Ten- 
neaMe.  Mr.  Bobiob  of  Mlchtian.  Mr. 
Bbookb.  Mra.  Bubtob  of  California.  Mr. 
Cabtb.  Mr.  Chaitib.  Mra.  Comm.  Mr. 
CoiMHLiB.  Mr.  CaocKBrr.  Mr.  D«bizu  Mr. 
Dabbbmbtbb.  Mr.  Dabbbb.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  oc 
LA  Oabia.  Mr.  DbWibb.  Mr.  Dixob,  Mr. 
DwTBB  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr.  Bmbbbob.  Mr. 
a!-i»»».»,  Mr.  Favbibot.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
FUH.  Mr.  Fobtb.  Mr.  Obabibob.  Mr. 
Obbb.  Mr.  OoAann.  Mr.  H«iiiiBBa«-Mimr. 
Mr.  Habtbbr.  Mr.  Hatbb.  Mr.  Hanmt.  Mr. 
HOTBB.  Mr.  HuoHBa.  Mr.  Hono,  Mr.  Htdb. 
Mr.  lULABB.  Mr.  JAOoaa.  Mr.  JvFoaoa.  Ms. 
Karnm.  Mr.  Koltzb,  Mr.  Kobiiiatbb.  Mr. 
LaFalcb.  Mr.  LAOOMABaiBO,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
LmiMBTOB.  Mr.  McDabb.  Mr.  Masuub.  Mr. 
Mabtib  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mabtibbe.  Mr. 
MoASiBT.  Mr.  MoarKT.  Mr.  Mobtra.  Mr. 
Natodb.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Owbbb.  Mr.  Qun.- 
LB.  Mr.  Rbd.  Mr.  Robdto.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
RUBB.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Savaoz.  Mr.  ScHzoza. 
Mr.  Skzuob.  Mr.  Smitb  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SoLABi.  Mr.  Sibarob,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
TMMAa  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Tobbicblu.  Mr. 
Town,  Mr.  Walobbb.  Mr.  Waxmab.  and  Mr. 
Wbub. 

BJ.  Rea.  179:  Mr.  Bzvnx.  Mr.  Bbotkhx. 
Mr.  Dabib,  Mr.  DzixuMa.  Mr.  ObWibz.  Mr. 
DowBT  of  Mtaataslppl.  Mr.  Dubbib.  Mr.  Faa- 
CBU,  Mr.  FUMUO.  Mr.  Fubtbu  Mr.  Obzbb. 
Mr.  HvBBB.  Mrs.  Hotr.  Mr.  Hrac.  Mr.  Lir- 
ONBTOB.  Mr.  liOWBBT  Of  California.  Mr. 
MnonLL.  Mr.  MoBTaoiiBaT,  Mr.  PuaazLL. 
Mr.  RnauBSBOB.  Mr.  Roaa.  Mr.  Shumwat. 
Mr.  Vaubtxbb.  Mr.  Vabsbb  Jaot.  and  Mr. 

VOUOOB. 

aj.  Rea.  183:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Ricbabo- 
aosi.  Mr.  Bbookpiblb,  Mr.  Bobzb  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Srumwat.  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr.  Hzbtbl 
of  Mfr*«*g*".-  and  Mr.  Bbtabt. 

HJ.Res.  JM:  lb,  Towbs.  Mr.  Fustzb.  Mr. 
Rbb.  Mr.  COBBT,  Mr.  Cbaptib.  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM.  Mr.  MnxzB  of  Washington.  Mr. 
O'Bbibb,  Mr.  BuLZT,  Mr.  Obabuob.  Mr. 
FoftBT.  Mr.  FoBO  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bbookb. 
Mr.  LiSRTrooT.  Mr.  Dzbbt  SifrrH.  Mr.  Laoo- 


MABano.  Mr.  Ebwabss  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Babbbb.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Mobbob.  Mr.  Cabb. 
Mrs.  Btbob,  Mr.  Fbobt.  Mr.  Kotaa.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  AcKBDiAB.  Mr.  Wnaa.  Mr.  8t 
Obmaib.  Mr.  Tauzib.  Mr.  Sibbkoui.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Eboab.  Mra.  Colubb.  Mr. 
McHuoa.  Mr.  Wolpz.  Mr.  Oiuiab,  Mr. 
TTSALL.  Mr.  RoTR.  Mra.  BozBB.  Mr.  Bobb- 
LZBT.  Mr.  DzLat.  Mr.  Ckappbu,  Mr.  Cbaio. 
Mr.  DoBOAB  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Sial- 
Lnias.  Mr.  tSatr.  BCr.  Lbhmab  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Iaabb.  Mr.  Subbmuibi.  Mra.  Boooa.  Mr. 
WATKiBa.  Mr.  TBAXLZB.  Mr.  Solomob.  Mr. 
Sbosbubo.  Mr.  Pbppzb.  Mr.  Dnuur.  Mr. 
MouBABi.  BCr.  Obtb.  Mr.  Sum  of  New 
Haaqgshire.  Mr.  Bbdbu,  Mr.  I^wia  of  CaU- 
f omla.  Mr.  Wtbbr.  Mr.  Stabk.  Mra.  Vucabo- 
vicB.  Mr.  DwTBB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Coua- 
TZB.  Mr.  Oabbzmbtb^  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Bua- 
TAMABTB.  Mr.  Dtbob,  Mr.  BiAooi.  Mr. 
Walkb.  Mr.  CouoHUB,  Mr.  Dubcab.  Mr. 
TKOMAB  of  California.  Mr.  Wibih.  Mr.  Tob- 
bicbixi.  Mr.  Rowlabb  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Chbbzt.  Mr.  Oubbbbbob.  Mr.  Maoioab.  Mr. 
Owbbb.  Mr.-  Skbuob,  Mr.  Habtbbit,  Mr. 
RosTBBKOwsKi.  Mr.  Abbabbo.  Mr.  Shum- 
wat, Mr.  McEwn,  Mr.  Mobbibob  of  Waah- 
ington.  Mr.  Cabbbt.  Mr.  I^hmab  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  RaouLA.  Mrs.  Jorbbob.  Mr.  Sroxaa. 
and  Mr.  Bbtabt. 

HJ.  Rea.  192:  Mr.  Fbabk,  Mr.  Mavboulbb, 
Mr.  EDoaa.  Ma.  Kaptub,  Mr.  FBiohab.  Mr. 
FOBXBB.  Mr.  BZBBLL.  Mr.  Rabobu  Mra.  Kn- 
BBiXT.  Mr.  RooiBO,  Mr.  JvpOBBa,  Mr. 
PABBia.  Mr.  Abbubuo,  and  Mr.  Hobtob. 

HJ.  Rea.  191:  Mr.  Labtob.  Mrs.  Collibs. 
Mr.  Chappib.  Mr.  ToBnw.  Mr.  Fusib.  Mr. 
Hbtbl  of  Minti<f  n  Mr.  BOBB  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  AaoABBO.  Mr.  Wtbbb.  Mr.  Matbui. 
Mr.  MoObatb.  Mr.  Bbtabt.  Mrs.  Bozb.  Mr. 
Lagomabbibo.  Mr.  BuaTAMAara,  and  Mr. 
Mubpht. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  ft:  Mr.  Sibabc. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  1ft:  Mr.  LABToa. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr. 
Spbatt. 

R  Con.  Rea.  38:  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Dbllumb. 
Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Edoab.  Mr.  Faubtbot, 
Mr.  FooLiBTTA.  Mr.  JACoaa.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr. 
Kabtbbmbibb.  Mr.  ^^nf^i*  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lbtibb  of  California,  Mr.  Mtichzll.  Mr. 
OwBB.  Mr.  Sbobubo.  Mr.  Sxokbs.  BIr. 
Sruooa.  Mr.  Towbb.  Mr.  Walobb.  Mr. 
WBiaa.  and  Mr.  Dizob. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  37:  Mr.  Babtob  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Babbabo.  Mis.  Boxb.  Mr.  Cabpbb.  Mr. 
Crbbbt.  Mr.  HoPKim.  Mr.  Kabich.  Mrs. 
ECbbbbllt.  Mr.  Mobbibob  of  Cumeetlcut. 
Mr.  Mubpht.  Ms.  Sbowz.  and  Mr.  Vabbb 
Jagt. 

H.  Con.   Rea.  88:   Mrs.   BoxB  and  Mr. 

BlAOOI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Ui.  Cobtz.  Mr.  Dio- 
OuABSi.  Mr.  Roazara.  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Dillums,  Mr.  Towbs, 
Mr.  Hotbb,  Mr.  StOKBS.  Mr.  Bobiob  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Fbabk.  Mr.  Rabozl.  Mr. 
PZBBT.  Mr.  iMnm  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Babbbb. 
Mr.  ABBBBwa.  Mr.  Faubtbot.  Mrs.  Jokbsob. 
Mr.  Owbbb.  Mr.  Rbis.  Mr.  Bbbbll.  Mr.  Mab- 
raaz.  Mr.  Ouabibi.  Mr.  Abdabbo.  Mr. 
MncHBLL.  Mr.  Wziaa,  Mr.  Pobtzb.  Mr.  Mob- 
KisoM  OP  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hatzb.  Mr.  Nzal, 
Mr.  AcKZBMAB.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hbhbt.  Mr. 
Whzat,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Tbaficabt.  Mis. 
ScHBOBBB.  and  Mr.  Abdabbo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Chappib.  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  BoBBKi.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Savaoe.  Mr. 
Oallo.  Mr.  WzATB.  Mr.  Fowlbb.  Mr.  Hop- 
Kixa.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Jbpobbb.  Mr.  Btabb  of 


nilnols.  Mr.  Toum  of  Missouri.  Mf. 
KiBs,  and  Mr.  WgiBBinio. 

H.  Con.  Raa.  71:  Mr.  Toubo  of  Alaaka,  Mr. 
RoBBTS,  Mr.  JBPPOBBa.  Mr.  Raball.  Mr. 
Bbtill.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Mollohab.  Mr. 
CoBLBO.  Mr.  VoLKMZB.  Mr.  Obbbbtab.  Mr. 
Wbbb.  Mr.  NiBBOB  of  Utah,  Mr.  Richabs- 
aoB,  Mr.  DAvia,  and  Mr.  Limhipuoi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Mr.  I^hmam  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Towbb,  Mr.  Tobbicblu.  Mr.  Dowbbt  of 
New  York.  Mr.  I^bt.  Mr.  LaiRoa.  Mr. 
WAXMAii,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Appu- 
OATB.  Mr.  Hotbb.  Mr.  Tatbb.  Mr.  Oobbab  of 
California.  Mr.  Pobxbb.  Mr.  BaibUB.  Mr. 
B<»noB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kabjobbki.  Mr. 
Dtmallt.  Mr.  Schbub.  Mr.  Bbbbll.  Mr. 
Mabkbt,  Mr.  FBosT.  Mr.  Kolbb.  BIr.  Schu- 
Mxa.  Mr.  Waiaa.  Mr.  Smitr  of  Florida,  BCr. 
Cabpbb,  BCr.  Fbabk.  Ux.  Sbblbt.  BCr.  Dzl- 
LUMB,  BCr.  Moaxlbt.  BCr.  Wobtlkt.  BIr.  Ed- 
WABBB  of  California.  BIr.  BCabtob,  BCr. 
BCatbui,  BCrs.  BoxBB.  BCr.  Wilbob.  BIr. 
DwTB  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  Faubtbot.  BCr. 
Lbtib  of  Miehlgan.  BCr.  Rbd.  BCr.  BCitcbzll. 
and  BCr.  Babbbb. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  83:  BCr.  Bbbll.  BCr.  Hbbbob. 
BCr.  BCiBBTA.  BCr.  Wobxlbt.  BCr.  Axxma.  BCr. 
Wtbbb.  BCr.  Bustamabtb.  BCr.  Hzbtbl  of 
BCiehigan.  BCr.  Hbftbl  of  Hawaii.  BCr.  Dio- 
OuABBi.  and  BIr.  Ackbmab. 

H.  Con.  Res.  80:  BIr.  ABMZwa.  BCr. 
McCaib  ,  and  BIr.  Uoall. 

H.  Res.  31:  BIr.  Wobtlbt.  Ms.  BConnaxi, 
BIr.  LuBSiBB.  BIr.  BCacKat.  BCr.  Folbt,  BCr. 
Dbllums.  BCrs.  Johbsoh,  BCr.  Whbat.  BIr. 
Sabo.  BIr.  Dobbbxt.  BIr.  Mubpht,  BIr. 
Rodibo,  BIr.  ScHBUBB,  BIr.  Fasolu  BCrs. 
Booos,  BIr.  CoBTxaa,  BIr.  Coblbo.  Mr.  Mob- 
bibob of  Connecticut.  BIr.  nuBK.  BIr. 
BlABXBT.  BIr.  Coatb.  BIra.  Maxtim  of  Dllnoia, 
BCr.  HucKABT.  BCr.  Skobbki.  BCr.  Srunoa, 
BCs.  Kaptub,  BCr.  Bobhlbbt,  BCr.  Fiaa.  BCr. 
Waxmab.  BCr.  Bckaxt  of  Ohto.  BCr.  MiBBtA. 
Mr.  CoLBMAB  Of  Texaa.  and  Mr.  Joms  of 
Tennessee. 

H.  Res.  ftft:  BCr.  ICabtibbi.  BCr.  Bobhlbbt. 
BCr.  Waxmab.  and  BCr.  Wnmi. 

H.  Rea.  87:  BCr.  BCibbta.  BIr.  MoovT,  BIr. 
Richabbbor.  Bla.  Kaptub.  BIr.  Bbmab.  BIr. 
BlAxniRZ.  BIr.  Rabobu  BIr.  Cbockxit.  BCr. 
Towbb.  BCr.  Rahall.  BCia.  Bozza,  BCr.  Wai^ 
OBBB,  Mr.  OwBB,  BCr.  Savaob,  BCr.  Tbaxlb, 
BCr.  Hatbb,  BCr.  Dowbbt  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Lbvirb  of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Schbuzb.  BIr. 
Wbavb,  BIr.  CoBLHO.  BIr.  Sbtbbitbq.  BIr. 
Kdwabbb  of  CaUfomla.  BIr.  Bbdbll,  and  BIrs. 
Collibs. 

H.  Res.  83:  Mrs.  Johbsob,  BCr.  Dubbib,  BCr. 
SziBZBLiBa,  BCr.  SncoBBKi.  BCr.  Stubbb.  BCr. 
Fazio.  BIr.  Wbavbb.  BIr.  BIabkxt,  and  BIr. 
Wziaa. 

H.  Res.  93:  BIr.  Pbbkibs.  BIr.  Hatbb,  BIr. 
Dubbib.  and  BIr.  Obbbbtab. 


March  2i,  1985 


AMORTIZATION 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xXli.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

87.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  General 
Court.  Boston.  BCA.  relative  to  Amtrak:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

88.  Also,  petition  of  the  town  of  Wilming- 
ton. BIA.  relative  to  revenue  sharinr.  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.' 

89.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chief  Executives' 
Conference,  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
relative  to  the  Compact  of  Free  Aasodation: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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OP5RATINO 


RIGHTS  OF  BUS 
RIGHTS 


r.  ED  JENKINS 
tX  or  RBnaSBHTATIVCS 


Tvitfdav,  March  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introdicing  legislation  to  provide 
tax  treatmient  for  bus  route  operating 
rights  comk^^rable  to  rules  enacted  in 
1981  for  t^ck  route  operating  rights. 
This  chante  is  needed  because  of  de- 
regulation of  intercity  buses,  enacted 
in  1982. 

Identical!  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  House  and  Senate  during  the 
98th  Congress.  Hearings  were  held  on 
the  bill  ini  both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Cpmmittee.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  hot  sufficient  time  to  act  (m 
the  legtda^on  prior  to  adjournment  in 
spite  of  its  (merits. 

The  isst^  for  buses  is  identical  to 
that  facing  the  trucking  industry  fol- 
lowing tnJBking  deregulation  in  1980. 
From  1935  to  1980  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  granted  a  limited 
nximber  of  jcertificates  of  operating  au- 
thority to  motor  carriers.  Persons 
wishing  to  enter  the  motor  carrier 
buedness  or  expand  the  motor  carrier 
business  olten  would  purchase  operat- 
ing authorities  from  an  existing  truck- 
ing company.  Substantial  amounts 
were  paidJ  The  operattog  rights  pro- 
vided a  substantial  part  of  a  carrier's 
asset  strudture.  and  a  source  of  loan 
coilateraLJ 

Because  of  trucking  deregulation, 
provided  tajy  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980,  trudk  route  operating  rigjats 
issued  by  the  ICC  became  virtually 
worthless.  The  tax  rules  applicable  to 
loss  of  valUe  of  a  Government  license 
because  ol  deregulation  were  not  en- 
tirely dear  in  1981.  As  a  resiUt.  in  1981 
Congress  lipproved  legislation  allowing 
tracking  oionpanies  to  deduct  over  a  5- 
year  period  of  their  basis  in  the  oper- 
ating tights. 

The  bill  1  am  Introducing  today  pro- 
vides the  ^une  treatment  for  bus  oper- 
ating riglits.  In  1982.  the  President 
signed  intx)  law  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1982.  which  deregulat- 
ed intercity  buses.  This  important  de- 
regulation! bill  allows  intercity  bus 
companieei  to  enter  routes,  expand 
routes.  drOp  routes,  and  change  routes 
without  P^ideral  barriers.  Prior  to  bus 
deregulation,  bus  operators  were  re- 
qtiired  to  acquire  route  operating 
rights  priOr  to  providing  service  on  a 
particular]  route.  Issuance  of  bus  oper- 
ating authorities  was  highly  restricted. 


As  with  motor  carrier  operating  rights, 
bus  operating  rights  were  bought  and 
sold  for  significant  sums,  used  as  col- 
latoal  for  loans,  and  constituted  an 
important  part  of  the  capital  costs  of 
the  company. 

The  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
changed  that.  By  allowing  virtually 
free  entry  of  bus  companies  into 
routes  of  their  choice,  the  existing 
route  operating  rights  became  virtual- 
ly worthless. 

The  bOl  I  am  introducing  today  ap- 
plies to  owners  of  bus  operating  tights 
as  of  November  19,  1982— or  persons 
who  acquired  the  rights  after  that 
date  as  a  result  of  a  binding  contract 
in  effect  on  November  10,  1982— the 
date  bus  deregulatitm  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  It  allows  the 
owner  of  the  operating  rights  to 
deduct  ratably  over  60  months  its  ad- 
Justed  basis  in  the  bus  operating  au- 
thority. The  bill  requires  proper  ad- 
justment to  the  carrier's  basis  in  the 
operating  authority.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains provisions  assuring  comparable 
treatment  for  noncorporate  carriers, 
comparable  to  provisions  applicable  to 
motor  carriers  contained  in  the  Tech- 
nical Corrections  Act  of  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  text  of  the  biU 
to  be  printed  in  the  Cohgressiohal 
Rbcobo  following  these  remarks: 

HJl.  1733 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  an  amortization  deduction 
for  bus  operating  rights  based  on  a  60- 
month  period 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repnaentatlve*   of  the    United  Statet   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  DEDUCTION  FOR  BUS  OPEBAT1NC  AU- 
THOaiTY. 

(a)  Gbbxbal  Rule.— For  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
in  computing  the  taxable  income  of  a  tax- 
payer who,  on  November  19.  1983.  held  one 
or  more  bus  operating  authorities,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  adjusted 
baais  of  all  bus  operating  authorities  held  by 
the  taxpayer  <»  November  19.  1982,  or  ac- 
quired subsequent  thereto  pursuant  to  a 
binding  contract  in  effect  on  November  19, 
1983,  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably 
am  a  period  of  80  months.  Such  eo-^ncmth 
period  ahall  begin  with  the  later  of  the 
month  of  November  1982  or  the  month  in 
which  acquired,  or.  if  later,  at  the  election 
of  the  taxpayer,  the  first  month  of  the  tax- 
payer's first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
November  19, 1983. 

(b)  AoamoAXX  Deductiob  Not  To  Exceed 
$8,000,000.- 

(1)  LmiTATIOB.- 

(A)  IB  OEBEBAU— The  maximum  amount  of 
basis  which  may  be  taken  into  account 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  all  bus  op- 
erating authorities— 

(i)  held  by  a  taxpayer  on  November  19. 
1983,  or 


(U)  acquired  by  such  taxpayer  subsequent 
thereto  pursuant  to  a  binding  cmtract  In 
effect  on  November  19. 1983. 
shaU  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

(B)  AlXOCATIOB  OP  UmTATIOB  AMCMHI  AU- 

THOBITIE8.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with 
req>ect  to  whk^  there  is  more  than  1  bus 
openOing  authority  described  in  subpara- 
graph CA).  a  portion  of  the  $5,000,000  limitar 
tion  contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be 
allocated  to  each  bus  operating  authority  ao 
described.  Such  portion  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $5,000,000  as 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  authmity  bears 
to  the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  all  bus  op- 
erating authorities  so  described. 

(3)  Equivalxbt  saBEPii  whbbb  oobsolibat- 
ED  BETUBB  PILED.— For  puiposcs  of  para- 
graph (1),  a  corporation  which  is  a  member 
of  an  afflUated  grom*  (within  the  meaning 
of  sectitm  1504)  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate taxpayer. 

(c)  Depibitiob  op  Bua  Opebatibc  Authob- 
TTT.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"bus  operating  authority"  means- 
CD  a  certificate  or  pennit  held  by  a  motor 

common  or  contract  carrier  of  passengers 
and  issued  pursuant  to  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  109  of  UUe  49  of  the  United  States 
Code,  snd 

(2)  a  certificate  or  pomit  held  by  a  motor 
carrier  authorizing  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  as  a  common  carrier,  over  regu- 
lar routea.  in  Intrastate  ooniinace,  and 
issued  by  the  appropriate  State  agency. 

(d)  Special  Rules.— 

(1)  AsJUSTB)  BAsia.- For  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  iKoper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  the  adjusted 
basis  of  any  bus  operating  authority  for  the 
smotmts  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
section. 

(2)  Cbbtaib  stock  AoauisinoBs.— 

(A)  IB  GBBBBAL.- Under  regulatioiu  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  and  at  the  election  of  the 
holder  of  the  authority,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  corporation— 

(i)  on  or  before  November  19.  1983  (ot 
after  such  date  pursuant  to  a  binding  con- 
tract in  effect  on  such  date),  acquired  stock 
in  a  coiporation  which  held,  directly  w  indi- 
rectly, any  bus  operating  authority  at  the 
time  of  such  acquisition,  and 

(U)  would  have  been  able  to  allocate  to  the 
basis  of  such  authority  that  portion  of  the 
acquiring  corporation's  cost  basis  in  such 
stock  attributable  to  such  authority  if  the 
acquiring  oxporation  had  received  such  au- 
thority in  the  liquidation  of  the  acquired 
corporation  immediately  following  such  ac- 
quiaitimi  and  such  allocation  would  have 
been  proper  under  section  334(bK2)  of  such 
Code. 

the  holder  of  the  authority  may.  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  allocate  a  portion  of 
the  basis  of  the  acquiring  corporation  in  the 
sbock.  of  the  acquired  oorpmation  to  the 
basis  of  such  authority  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  preacribe  in  sadi  regula- 
tions. The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  U  an  electim  under  section  338  of 
such  Code  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  the 
corporation  described  in  clause  (1). 

(B)  Tbbatmbr  op  cebtaib  bobcobpobate 
TAXPATBts.— Under    regulations    prescribed 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Memlier  on  tlie  floor. 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tressury  or  his  del- 
egate, and  at  the  election  of  the  holder  of 
the  authority,  in  any  case  in  which— 

(Da  Donoorporate  taxpayer  or  troup  of 
noncorporate  taxpayers  on  or  before  No- 
vember 19.  IMS,  acquired  in  one  purchase 
stock  In  a  corporation  which  held,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  any  bus  operating  authority  at 
the  time  of  sueii  acquisition,  and 

(11)  the  acquisition  referred  to  in  clause  (i) 
would  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A)  if  the  stock  had  been  ac- 
quired by  a  corporation, 
then,  for  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(C),  the  noncorporate  taxpayer  or  group  of 
noncorporate  taxpayers  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  a  corporation. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  if 
such  noneoiporate  taxpayer  (or  group  of 
noncorpcHvte  taxpayers)  on  November  19, 
1982.  held  stock  ccmstltuting  control  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  3M(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  the  corpora- 
tion holding  (directly  or  indirectly)  the  bus 
operating  authority. 

(C)  ABJpnMBirr  to  basis.— Under  regtila- 
ttoos  preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  to  the  basis  of  the  stock  or 
other  assets  in  the  manner  provided  by  such 
regulations  to  take  into  account  any  alloca- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  Sktioh  ssi  or  trx  imtiuial  uvxiroi 
COBB  or  1SS4  TO  ArTLT.— Por  purpoaes  of  sec- 
tion Ml  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964.  any  item  described  in  this  section  shaU 
be  treated  as  an  item  described  in  subsection 
(c)  of  such  section  381. 

(e)  Erruiina  Datx.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  November  18. 1982.« 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SUMIO 
MITAMOTO 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orcAuroamA 

m  THK  H0178K  Ot  RXFRSSSHTATITSS 

Tuesday,  March  28. 19S5 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Smnio 
Mljramoto.  a  very  special  gmtleman 
from  my  home  city  of  Sacramento, 
pawed  away  recently,  and  I  would  like 
to  reflect  briefly  on  his  life  and  how 
greatly  he  inspired  those  of  us  who 
knew  him. 

When  one  remembers  Simiio.  one 
thinks  of  a  kind  husband  and  father, 
an  excellent  businessman,  and  an  out- 
standing  community  leader.  One  also 
remembers  his  tremendous  accom- 
plishments. Sumio  was  founding  and 
past  president  of  the  Sacramento  Area 
Association  of  Travel  Agents,  and  a 
member  of  the  Sacramento  Metropoli- 
tan of  Commerce  and  the  advisory 
boards  of  Sumitomo  Bank  and  the 
Ouild  SavlDCs  A  Loan. 

Before  his  retirement  in  1978.  Sumio 
had  owned  and  operated  Miyamoto 
Travel  Service  and  had  founded  insur- 
ance and  public  accountant  businesses. 
Sumio,  who  spent  World  War  n  in  an 
internment  camp,  was  a  long-time  sup- 
porter of  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
sens  League  and  an  active  participant 
in  the  California  State  Redress  Com- 
mittee. 
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But  Sumio  was  more  than  the  sum 
of  his  many  achievements.  I  will 
always  remember  how  Sumio  provided 
me  with  work  when  I  was  still  a  yoimg 
lawyer  Just  beginning  my  practice.  He 
had  confidence  in  me  and  other  young 
people,  and  because  he  believed  in  uK 
we  believed  in  ourselves.  Especially  for 
those  of  us  of  Asian  ancestry,  Sumio 
was  a  role  model  whose  life  and  suc- 
cess was  a  consistent  source  of  inspira- 
tion. 

I  will  miss  Sumio  greatly  and  will 
always  be  grateful  for  the  influence  he 
had  on  my  own  life.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to 
Sumio's  wonderful  wife,  Kimiko;  his 
son.  Jeny;  his  four  daughters.  Teiry, 
Beverly.  Patti.  and  ^o  Ann;  and  his 
sister,  Kazuko  Kono.« 


March  26,  1985 
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COMPARABLE  WORTH  WORKS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  fKimsiLVAinA 

IM  TBI  HOTTSK  OP  KBPaCSBrrATTVIS 

Tuaday,  March  26. 1985  , 

•  Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  years  we  have  had  a  number  of 
debates  on  the  issue  of  comparable 
worth.  Opponents  of  this  principle  of 
equality  have  argued  that  it  won't 
woiit.  that  it's  impossible  to  figure  out 
the  comparability  of  different  Jobs.  I 
believe  that  the  following  article  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Poet  speaks 
for  itself: 

CiTT  NsA«  PSAK  No  Pnon  oil  Pat 
(By  TJl.  Reld) 

CoLOBAOO  Sranros.— Can  a  staunchly  con- 
servative, heavily  Republican,  nonunion  dty 
government  find  happiness  with  a  bold  new 
policy  championed  mainly  by  organised 
labor  and  feminists? 

"You're  darn  right  we're  happy  with  com- 
parable worth."  says  Robert  Isaac  the  loyal 
Reaganlte  who  is  mayor  of  this  thriving  dty 
of  280,000  i.*  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak. 

"Some  of  my  Republican  friends  back  in 
Washington  have  been  pretty  tough  on  this 
idea,"  says  Isaac,  immediate  past  president 
of  the  Republican  Mayors'  Conference. 
"But  I  tell  them,  if  they'd  try  it,  they'd  like 
it." 

Some  government  officials  and  business 
leaders  baA  in  Washington  have  indeed  had 
harsh  words  for  the  concept  of  "comparable 
worth"— the  idea  that  women  working  in 
traditionally  female  Jotaa  should  get  the 
same  pay  as  men  in  different  Jobs  requiring 
comparable  skill  and  responsibility. 

Former  White  House  economic  adviser 
William  A.  Niskanen  Jr.  has  called  compara- 
ble worth  "a  truly  crasy  proposal."  Clarence 
kl.  PoMUeton  Jr..  head  of  the  VA  CMl 
Rights  Coounlssion.  said  the  concept  is  "the 
looniest  idea  since  Looney  Tunes." 

"Teah.  I  heard  that,"  says  Isaac  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  "We  wouldn't  call  it 
loony  here  in  Colorado  Springs. 

"But  what  we  had  before— where  a  secre- 
tary is  doing  a  Job  that's  Just  as  bard  and 
Just  as  important  as  a  truck  mechanic,  and 
she's  getting  $300  [a  month]  lesa— now,  that 
was  loony.  It's  Just  basically  unfair." 

The  liberal  notion  of  comparable  worth 
hit  this  conservative  dty  four  yean  ago.  A 


group  of  36  City  Hall  secretaries,  all  wcunen. 
wmt  before  the  City  Council  to  complain 
that  dty  auto  mechanics,  all  men,  were 
scheduled  to  get  a  much  higher  raise  than 
they  were. 

"I  was  sitting  at  that  meeting  and— boom! 
There  was  the  Issue,"  recalls  Richard  Zicke- 
fooae,  the  dty's  personnel  director.  "We 
didn't  expect  it  to  come  up,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  we  were  faced  with  comparable 
worth." 

Zickefooae  knew  that  the  federal  Equal 
P^  Act  requires  equal  pay  for  the  same 
work,  regardleas  of  the  woricer's  gender.  But 
the  law  does  net  apply  to  workers  doing  dif- 
ferent Jobs,  no  matter  how  "comparable" 
the  Jobs  may  be. 

As  the  second-largest  employer  in  town 
(the  federal  government  Is  No.  1  in  this  mili- 
tary dty),  the  dty  government  was  under 
minimal  competitive  pressure  to  take  on  the 
problem,  and  there  was  no  public  employ- 
ees' union  here  to  force  the  issue. 

But  as  Zlckefoose  and  Isaac  looked  Into 
the  secretaries'  complaint,  they  came  to 
agree  that  the  dty  had  no  choice  but  to  set 
up  a  comparable-worth  pay  scale. 

"It  was  fundamentally  a  moral  issue," 
Zlckefoose  says.  "Sure,  supply  and  demand 
would  have  provided  us  a  derical  force  at 
the  lower  salaries.  But  that  maricet  fact  was 
a  result  of  years  of  dtscrimlnatfam  against 
women  workers.  We  felt  we  had  no  right  to 
take  advantage  of  it." 

That  settled.  Colorado  Springs  faced  the 
problem  that  many  critics  of  comparable 
worth  oonstder  insoluble:  figuring  out  which 
Jobs  done  mainly  by  women  are  comparable 
to  different  Jobs  done  mainly  by  men. 

"The  question  is,  'Is  a  secretary's  Job  the 
same  as  a  tire  repairman's?  Is  a  payroll  derk 
comparable  to  a  tree  trimmer?'  And.  sure, 
that's  a  tough  question."  Zickefooae  says. 

Colorado  Springs  drew  its  answers  from 
the  "Hay  aulde<3iart  Profile"  devised  by 
the  Philadelphia  consultants  Hay  ft  Aasod- 
atea.  It  assigns  points  to  each  Job  In  four 
areas:  know-how  (the  knowledge  and  skills 
required):  problem-solving  (the  ingenuity  re- 
quired); accountability  (the  degree  of  super- 
visiim  required)  and  working  conditions  (the 
degree  of  danger  present). 

This  "Hay  SaJe"  showed,  for  example, 
that  the  Jobs  performed  by  a  secretarial  su- 
pervisor and  a  probation  counselor  each  to- 
taled 308  points.  In  1980.  though,  the  tradl- 
tlMiaUy  male  probation  Job  paid  $1,709  a 
month,  while  the  female  supervisor  received 
$1,389.  The  woman  earned  23  percent  less 
for  "comparable"  work. 

m  1981,  the  dty  committed  itself  to  elimi- 
nating almost  all  of  that  gap  in  four  years. 
The  comparable-worth  achone  took  full 
effect  in  January.  Today,  the  secretarial  su- 
pervisor's pay  is  within  4  percent  of  the  pro- 
bation officer's. 

The  change  brought  considerable  raises 
for  about  500  female  employees  and  in- 
oreased  the  $90  million  dty  payroll  by  about 
2  percent— a  relatively  small  burden  for  this 
fast-growing,  piwerous  metropolis. 

Por  this  price  the  dty  earned  deep  appre- 
ciation from  Its  female  workers.  "Morale  is 
sky  high."  says  Betty  J.  Ketterson.  secre- 
tary to  the  public  works  director  and  one  of 
the  original  30  petitionera.  "And  when  I 
need  to  hire  somebody,  our  applicants  are 
the  pick  of  the  crop." 

But  the  government  has  earned  the 
enmity  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  many  businesses.  They  say  the  dty 
bought  a  liberal  bill  of  goods,  flouted  the 
free  market  and  raised  the  pay  scale  for 
clerical  workers  here  to  astronomical  levels. 
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Mayor  Isafc.  a  real  estate  lawyer  in  pri- 
vate life.  saM  the  Chamber  of  Camineree 
should  stop  4arpin<- 

"We  did  Btmething  fair  and  Just,  and  in 
return  we  got  ounelves  great  employee 
morale,  lowdr  turnover  and  higlier  produc- 
tivity," laaad  says.  "Isn't  thai  what  the  pri- 
vate sector's  pilways  looking  f ort"« 


THE  ORtlAT  SEAL  ACT  OF  1985 

HON.  BARBARAA.  MIKULSKI 

i     onuxTLAin 

nr  THE  ^OITSC  OF  RKPaCSBHTATIVCS 

Tu^aday.  March  29.  IMS 

•  Ms.  Mi^OUSKI.  Mr.  bleaker,  last 
week  I  intfoduced  the  Great  Seal  Act 
of  1985.  This  bill  will  require  that  the 
official  se«l  of  Uie  United  Stetes  be 
completed  I  according  to  the  original 
intent  of  the  foimders  of  our  country. 

The  history  of  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  is  a]  fascinating  story.  I  am  in- 
debted to  2oh  and  Robot  Hleronimus 
of  Baltimore  for  the  Information  and 
insights  they  have  provided  me  on  the 
Great  SealL  America's  official  seal  was 
created  inj  1782.  It  consists  of  two 
sides:  the  American  eagle  on  the  ob- 
verse and  the  unfinished  pyramid  on 
the  revers^.  Many  people  throuiA  the 
years  have!  researched  the  meaning  of 
the  colors  ^id  objects  on  the  seaL  Fas- 
cinating tl^eories  have  been  put  for- 
ward regatding  this  historic  and  eso- 
teric sjmibflism. 

The  Gre4t  Seal  is  impressed  on  offi- 
cial documents  signed  by  our  Presi- 
dent andSecretary  of  State.  The  ob- 
verse, pictiiring  the  eagle  holding  13 
arrows  and  an  olive  branch,  has  been 
used  alonejas  our  official  seal  for  over 
200  years.  But  the  image  of  the  unfin- 
ished pyramid  on  the  reverse  has 
never  been  cast.  The  current  use  of 
only  one  side  of  the  seal  needs  to  be 
corrected. 'This  bill  will  address  the 
problem  Of  this  long-standing  over- 
sight. 

The  seal  is  now  over  300  years  old. 
It's  about  time  that  the  reverse  be  cast 
and  Ameriba  once  more  utilise  a  com- 
plete seal.  I  hope  that  the  99th  Con- 
gress will  act  favorably  aa  the  Great 
Seal  Act  of  1985.  in  keeping  with  the 
original  Intent  of  America's  founders.* 


THB  '  INSTANT  ARAB  KIT" 


HOH.  NICK  J.  RAHALL  D 


:  or 
nf  THK  ^ovsB  or 

ri4sday.  MarOi  26. 1985 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  I^oeaker.  I  would 
like  to  taMe  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
column  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Po«t  on  March  19,  1985.  This 
column,  ^ttm  by  Jack  Shaheen  a 
professor  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, clearb^  presents  a  ooovlndng 
gument  against  the  dangers  of  stereo- 
typing. In  this  case,  it  is  the  Arab  who 
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is  unfairly  stereotsrped;  but  by  no 
means  are  they  the  only  ones  affected. 
Italians.  Poles.  Jews,  and  many  other 
ethnic  groups  are  unfairly  typecast.  I 
hope  that  this  article  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  aU  of  us  who  feel  that  these  atti- 
tudes have  no  place  in  our  society. 
Thk  'Imstamt  Axab  Kit' 
(By  Jack  O.  Shaheen) 

The  media  see  Arabs  as  billionaires,  bomb- 
en  or  belly  dancers. 

When  I  think  of  the  word  "Arab."  I  see 
180  mlUloD  people  in  the  greater  Arab 
world.  Most  share  heritage,  religbm  and  his- 
tory. In  31  Arab  oounMes  we  see  dty  dwell- 
ers and  suburbanites,  farmers  and  villagers. 
Their  dress  is  tradltkmal  or  Western.  The 
variety  of  their  garb  and  life  style  defies 
stereotyping. 

When  many  of  us  hear  "Arab"  we  think 
"anU-American."  "anU-Christlan."  "cun- 
niag,"  "unfriendly"  and  "warlike."  Tet  most 
of  us  know  little  of  the  Arab  people,  cus- 
toma  or  aooomplishments.  The  myths  of  the 
media  encourage  distrust  and  misunder- 
TtfT"***'g  Onoe  a  negative  image  becomes  in- 
grained, it  endures.  The  result:  a  self-per- 
petii^ing.  dehumanising  stereotype,  carica- 
tures rather  than  human  beings. 

Several  distortions  exist: 

Arabs  are  extremely  wealthy.  In  fact,  the 
aversge  Arab  has  a  per  capita  income  of  ap- 
proxiDiately  $1,000  per  year. 

ArslM  are  barbaric  and  uncultured.  The 
Arabs  save  the  world  a  religion— Islam— a 
i^wgwaf  ind  an  alphabet.  Arab  scholars 
contributed  sigiflcantly  to  medicine,  mathe- 
matiOB.  astronomy,  chemistry  and  the  arts. 

1%ey  are  sex  manlars  and  white  alavera. 
Aa  a  Pulbri^t  scholar  who  traveled  extoi- 
stvely  In  the  Middle  East.  I  found  most  Arab 
husbands  to  be  m<mogamous.  Slavery  is  pro- 
hibited. 

They  are  terrorists.  A  small  minority  of 
Aiataa.  Israelia.  Europeans.  Americans  and 
othen  resort  to  terror. 

Iliey  are  buying  up  America.  Ilie  V& 
Treasury  reports  that  Arab  investments  In 
America,  oasmared  with  those  of  other 
groups,  are  tnt«ttn*i  The  leading  investors 
are  the  Dutch.  British.  Canadians.  Oer- 
mans,  Swiss.  Ptench  and  Japanese.  Invest- 
ments made  by  Arabs  are  tagged  "Arab 
money"  in  a  way  Qerman  marics  and  Amch 
francs  are  not. 

OFBC  equals  Arabs.  Only  seven  of  the  13 
membOB  are  Aiaba. 

Iranians  are  Arabs.  Iranian  are  Persians. 

When  deleting  Arabs,  TV  and  screen 
writoB.  novelists,  cartocmists  and  other 
media  mrofesslonals  incorporate  these 
myths  with  the  "Instant  Arab  Kit."  The  kit 
iTVh*''—  belly  dancers'  outfits,  headdresaes. 
velli.  dark  sunglasses,  flowing  gowns  and 
robes,  oil  weDs,  evil  mysticism,  limousines 
and  camels.  We  see  Arabs  as  billionaires, 
bombers  or  belly  dancers— villains  of  choice. 
It  is  fSshkmalde  to  be  anti-Semitic— provid- 
ed the  Semites  are  Arabs. 

Stereotypical  Arabs  prowl  TV  screens. 
Children  see  heavies  such  as  The  Desert 
Rat.  All  Boo-Boo,  Abdul-O,  the  Un-CooK) 
and  Abdullah  the  Butcher  on  "Popeye," 
"Woody  Woodpedcer"  and  other  diows. 

In  "Cagney  and  lAoey,"  the  policewoman 
deceive  an  arrogant.  oU-rich  Arab,  whose 
Rai]s-)Royce  bears  a  license  plate 
"OILBUZ."  The  rich  Arab  runs  over  a  poor 
Jew.  but  he  refuses  to  pay  the  victim's  hos- 
pital bills.  In  "CHIPS,"  a  reckless  sheik  tries 
to  bribe  the  officers— "a  way  of  life"  in  his 
country.  In  "Alice,"  Ben  the  oil  baron,  asks 
Flo  to  become  Wife  No.  4. 
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Common  film  portrayal  of  Arabs— the  de- 
prived woman,  the  stupid  sheik  and  the 
Inept  lover— surfaces  again  in  several  1984 
films,  such  as  "Best  Defense."  Bolero," 
"Cannonball  Run  H"  and  "ProtocoL" 

In  "Best  Defense,"  Kuwaiti  children 
throw  stones  at  Eddie  Murphy's  tank.  Roars 
Murphy:  "Okay,  you  desert  rats,  now  you 
die." 

"Bolero"  features  a  kidnapping  sheik  as 
an  inept  lover.  In  "Cannonball  Run  n,"  an 
ape  kissing  King  FalafeL  The  king  smOea. 
saying:  "If  mly  your  mother  could  kiss  like 
that!"  "Protocol's"  hordes  of  Arabs  ogle 
Ctoldie  Hawn— she  has,  after  all.  blondr 
hair.  Arabs  are  so  deprived,  the  stale  formu- 
la goea.  theyll  do  anything  for  a  sexy 
blonde. 

Comic  strips  attract  our  attention.  An  ar- 
rogant would-be  suducer  of  Western  women. 
Sheik  Olly-O-leum.  appears  in  "Brenda 
Starr."  "Spidennan"  features  Dr.  klondo,  a 
nuclear  terrorist.  My  favorite  cartoon  char- 
acter, Dennis  the  Mmane,  complains  on 
Thanksgiving  Day:  "Dewey's  family's  bavin' 
meat  loaf.  His  dad  says  some  Arab  is  eating 
their  turicey." 

I  have  yet  to  read  a  novel  featuring  heroic 
Arabs.  Sometimes  the  antagonist  Is  half- 
Arab,  as  in  "Key  to  Rebecca."  In  novels 
such  as  "The  HaJ"  snd  'Tbie  ^ihinx."  Arabs 
appear  as  religious  fsnatifs  Other  novelists 
contend  they  are  inept  BssBSiini  Intent  on 
destroying  Israel  and  the  West  with  nudear 
weapons.  Tet  Israel  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
Middle  East  with  nuclear  arms. 

We  are  less  inclined  to  view  TV,  motian 
pictures  and  other  forms  of  entntainment 
as  propaganda  because  entertainment  is 
stvpoaedly  harmless.  Tet  entertainment 
performs  as  propaganda  iwedaely  because 
audiences  absorb  nwisagu  unknowing. 

Stereotypes,  mrtleasly  repeated,  seem  nat- 
ural, and  are  thus  often  perceived  as  truth. 
The  distorted  images  should  be  abandoned 
along  with  other  stereotypes— the  black  do- 
mestk^  the  greedy  Jews,  the  savage  Indian, 
the  dirty  HIspanIr  and  the  Italian  mobster. 

The  dvfl  rights  movement  of  the  1980b 
curbed  the  Stepin-Fetchit-type  portrayal  of 
blacks  on  television.  The  movement  also 
heli>ed  bring  to  the  screen  more  realistic 
portrayals  of  other  groups.  But  Arabs 
havent  recdved  the  same  second  look  from 
the  media.  They  deserve  the  kind  of  accept- 
ance other  ethnics  recdve. 

Today's  Arab  stereotype  parallels  that  of 
the  Jews  in  pre-Nad  Germany,  when  news- 
papers and  fUms  made  them  dark  and 
thrfat^nlng  The  characterisation  of  Jews 
as  anarchists  or  devious  finanders  was  Intol- 
erable. Tet  this  caricature  has  been  recdved 
and  transferred  to  another  group  of  Se- 
mites, the  Arabs.  Now  it  wears  a  robe  and  a 
headdress,  instead  of  a  yarmulke  and  a  Star 
of  David. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  eradicate  the 
mythical  Arab  is  to  insist  that  media  profes- 
sionals accept  responsibility.  Whoi  any 
group  is  degraded,  we  all  suffer.  The  time 
has  come  to  retire  the  stereotype.  Such  re- 
dress would  reveal  a  people  Just  as  radiantly 
human  as  others,  gracing  and  enriching  our 
lives  on  this  marvelously  varied  Earth.* 
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ALASKA  LOOKS  AT  BUSINESS  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OrOOtOMAOO 

in  TBI  Houn  or  BsnasKinATivES 


Tue$day.  March  26. 19S5 
•  Mis.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  returned  fnmi  Alaska,  where 
the  State  legislature,  like  many  others, 
is  considering  legislation  on  divest- 
ment of  stock  in  companies  that  do 
business  in  South  Africa.  Alaska  must 
be  the  other  end  of  the  world  from 
South  Africa,  but  they  are  speaking 
out  against  the  outrageous  oppression 
of  apartheid.  The  Anchorage  DaOy 
News  made  a  fine  statement  on  the 
issue  of  apartheid  and  divestment.  I 
share  that  statement  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  statement  follows: 
irtam  the  Anchonce  Dally  News.  Mar.  33. 
IMS] 

Dnmr  AiftT»*  or  South  Atuca  HoLonoa 

Another  ndal  atrocity  In  South  Africa— 
the  wont  single  Incident  in  2S  years— has 
made  headlines  and  assaulted  the  aensibiU- 
Ue>  of  dviliaed  people  around  the  world.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  they  would  blame  the 
frightened  and  possibly  undiscipllned  South 
African  polloemen  who  shot  into  a  crowd  of 
between  3.000  and  4.000  at  a  protest  march. 
It  is  that  the  incident  exposes  once  acaln 
the  brutal  reality  of  an  apartheid  system 
that  too  often  turns  life  itself  into  a  slow, 
griwUnc  atrocity  for  three-quarters  of  the 
population. 

"nw  Ultenhage  tracedy  is  one  more  bleed- 
ing outbreak— the  1900  Sharpeville  massa- 
cre (69  blacks  dead)  and  1970  klllinss  in 
Soweto  (some  000  blacks  killed  in  one 
summer)  are  the  best-known  othera— of  a 
system  that  oppresses  an  entire  society,  but 
its  dttaens  of  color  most  brutally.  Black 
South  Africans  are  not  allowed  to  vote  or 
own  property.  They  cannot  go  anywhere 
without  a  pass,  or  work  without  a  govern- 
ment permit  Some  S  million  of  the  black 
majority  of  23  million  are  banished  to  im- 
porertabed  "homelands"  where  they  cannot 
even  claim  what  meager  advantages  accrue 
to  South  African  dtiaenahlp.  It  should  be  no 
surprise  when  this  repreaaive  society,  for  all 
tu  technological  achlevemenU  and  outward 
patina  of  dvQlBatlon,  erupts  in  conflict  and 
vlolenee. 

Alaskans,  like  many  Americans,  hold  a 
small  ptoee  of  leverage  over  that  society— In 
the  form  of  tnveatments  in  companies  that 
do  business  there.  A  measure  brought 
before  the  legislature  by  Repa.  Jbn  Duncan. 
DMhmeau.  and  Don  Clockatn.  D-Anchorage. 
would  direct  the  Alaska  Permanent  Pund  to 
gradually  sell  off  tU  stock  in  companies 
doing  buainew  in  radat  South  Africa.  The 
bill  allows  time  and  flexibility  for  the  divest- 
ment so  that  the  state  would  not  be  forced 
to  lose  money  selling  Its  stock  In  a  rush.  But 
it  ultimately  would  wash  Alaskans'  hands  of 
riiislnrasre  that  help  sustain  the  system  of 
apartheid. 

There  is  room  for  serious  debate  about 
what  guidelines  would  control  the  divest- 
ment, which  companlea  would  be  induded. 
what  bustneas  ties  would  be  omaidered  un- 
acceptable. It's  worth  discussing  whether 
those  «*— T*"'*'  that  provide  meaningful 
avenues  for  progressive  change  should  be 
•nnpted.  It  goes  practically  without  saying 
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that  business  investment  and  commerce  are 
a  complex  and  potentially  self-defeating 
forum  for  making  political  statements— and 
that  in  general  polltkad  statemenU  are  best 
conflned  to  political  arenas. 

But  the  reality  of  systematic  oppression 
can  overwhelm  such  cautions.  South  Africa 
is  such  an  occasion.  Alaska,  as  a  state, 
should  withdraw  Its  financial  involvement 
at  the  earliest  convenience.* 


SUCCESS    OF    THE    SMALL   BUSI- 
NESS  de:velofment   center 

PROGRAM 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHXrSRTS 

nf  TRi  Hovsi  or  RxraassMTATiws 
Tue$day.  March  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  its  inception  in  1976,  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  Pro- 
gram [SBDCl  has  expanded  to  include 
37  centers  In  36  States.  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  this  program  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  one  of  the 
moet  cost  efficient  and  effective 
sources  of  management  assistance 
available  to  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women. 

Every  dollar  j^pr<H)riated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  SBDC  Program  must  be 
matched  equally  with  funds  from 
other  sources.  As  a  result,  small  busi- 
ness development  centers  have  pro- 
duced a  unique  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  the  private 
sector  to  assist  new  and  developing 
small  businesses.  Through  these  coop- 
erative agreements,  SBDCs  have  been 
established  all  over  the  Nation  in  con- 
cert with  public  and  private  universi- 
ties. State  and  local  governments,  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  lending  insti- 
tutions, and  other  private  sector  busi- 

IM88CS* 

SBDC's  work  for  small  business; 
they  encourage  private  investment. 

The  money  we  appropriate  in  Con- 
gress is  used  to  leverage  an  investment 
of  private  capital  which  far  exceeds 
the  $28  million  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  on  the  SBDC  this 
year. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  are  privileged 
to  have  <me  of  the  most  successful 
SBDC  programs  in  the  Nation.  Since 
its  taMieption  in  1980,  the  Massachu- 
setts Small  Business  Development 
Center  has  counseled  6.808  clients, 
conducted  training  seminars  for  12.318 
current  and  proftwctive  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women,  and  secured  over 
$32  million  in  financing,  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  creation  of  1.451  new  Jobs 
in  the  SUte. 

It  is  one  thing  to  share  with  you  my 
views  on  the  SBDC  Program,  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  share  with  you  the 
personal  experiences  of  those  individ- 
uals who  have  used  the  program.  The 
following  are  two  of  the  many  letters  I 
have  received  regarding  the  SBDC 
Program.  I  feel  that  they  reflect  the 
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strong  support  for  SBDC's  among  ^e 
small  businessmen  and  women  of  l^is- 
sachusetts. 

DOKALD  J.  RmxT. 
37  HiLLSiMUJe  RoAO. 

HttUnm^MA. 
Congressman  Nicholas  Matboulis. 
LongvDorih  Houte  O/fice  BvUding. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAi  CotraansMAH  Mavkoous:  Having 
been  a  small  business  owner,  I  am  greatly 
dteturbed  at  the  prospect  of  the  elimination 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  Espe- 
cially the  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters which  are  of  great  importance  to  small 
business  owners. 

The  concept  of  the  SmaU  Business  Devel- 
opment Center  jwogram  is  not  one  of  lend- 
ing money  but  to  educate  the  small  business 
person  to  understand  business  practices  to 
become  Iwtter  managera.  Through  one  on 
one  counselling  and  workshops  and  semi- 
nars the  program  has  helped  me  and  many 
others  to  become  better  managen. 

The  United  States  Qovemraent  has  final- 
ly found  an  inexpensive  positive  way  to 
assist  small  business  owners.  By  utHlxIng 
the  resources  of  Universities  and  profession- 
al counselors  the  program  can  do  much  for 
the  econonay.  Instead  of  throwing  money  at 
small  business  problems  the  community  of 
small  business  owners  can  become  more  effi- 
cient and  offer  the  opportunity  for  growth. 
The  Small  Business  Development  program 
should  be  expanded  not  eliminated. 

I  implore  you  to  take  a  stand  on  the 
S3Ji.  issue  in  favor  of  all  of  the  small  busi- 
ness owners  in  the  State  and  in  the  country. 
Sincerely  your, 

DOKALO  J.  RmxT. 

Salbm  ma.  FBBuakt  19. 198ft. 
Congressman  Nicholas  Mavbovlss. 
V.S.  House  of  RepnaentaHvet, 
Waahinffton,  DC 

DiAX  CoiTORasBiiAW  Mavboolbs:  As  a  uaer 
of  the  Small  Business  Development  Center 
at  Salem  SUte  College.  I  urge  you  to  contin- 
ue the  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  ss  an  Independent  agency  and  to 
allow  funding  for  the  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Centers  (SBDC).  Small  businesses 
are  creating  new  Joba  for  our  imemployed. 
Prom  1980  to  1963.  3.166  new  Jobs  were  cre- 
ated and  1.4S1  Jobs  were  created  through 
new  financing. 

Impact  studies  conducted  of  clients  of 
SBDC  whose  cases  have  been  dosed  for  over 
a  year  reveal  the  following:  75  percent  of 
the  dlenU  Increased  sales.  58  percent  of  the 
clients  increased  proflts.  and  38  percent  of 
the  dlenU  increased  employment 

These  figures  Indicate  how  positive  the 
SBDC  can  be  for  our  total  economy.  Small 
businesses  have  a  dear  impact  on  the  im- 
provement of  our  nation's  eonuMnic  health. 

When  Congress  considers  President  Rea- 
gan's pitqwsed  budget  please  keep  the  con- 
tenU  of  the  letter  in  mind. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Catbbbthb  Dbatbb. 
Mathematics  Sducation  Consultant 

Mabch  18. 1985. 
Re:  We  must  not  abolish  the  S.B.A.— we 

need  it 
Mr.  Nicholas  IgAVBOULBS, 
District  No.  1.   V.S.  Representative,  iMng- 
worth  House  Office  BuHding.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dbab  Mb.  Mavbottlbs:  I  am  deeply  dls- 
turt>ed  by  the  plan  to  eliminate  the  Small 
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Business  Adgiinistratlon  as  outlined  In  the 
President's  Midget. 

This  would  mean  the  abolition  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Development  Center  Pro- 
gram (8BD0).  sponsored  by  Boston  Oollese 
and  partly  f^mded  through  the  8BA.  Small 
businesses  need  the  quality  management  as- 
sistance an8  direction  provided  by  the 
SBDC.  It  is  pi  superb  program  and  must  be 
saved. 

How  the  S$A  (via  SBDC)  Haped  JTy  BuH- 
nect.— Bettei  Communications  is  now  in  its 
seventh  year  and  employs  12  people.  In  the 
XMtt  year  niy  business  has  doubled.  I  at- 
tribute muda  of  this  success  to  the  guidance 
and  advice  the  SBDC  off  as  me.  I  started 
Better  Communications  with  lltUe  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  rtin  a  buslneas.  SBDC  taught 
me  how  to  manage  my  business  for  apU- 
mum  growth— they  taught  me  almost  every- 
thing I  knoif. 

My  company  is  still  growing  and  I  need 
the  services  that  SBDC  offen— free  of 
charge.  I  atn  not  convinced  my  business 
would  survive  without  them.  I  am  sure  I  am 
expiessing  the  feelings  of  many  other  smaU 
businesses.  I 

/( Does  Not  Make  Sconomic  Sense  to  Drop 
the  S.B.A.-t  realise  that  budget  cute  are 
necessary  if  [we  are  to  reduce  the  defidt  but 
it  is  llloglea)  to  cut  programs  which  in  the 
long  run  b^lp  reduce  defidte  by  creating 
greater  tax  revenues  and  jobs. 

Small  bu^lnesspeople  are  hardworking, 
dedicated  abd  driven  Individuals.  But  we 
need  SBDC  as  a  foundation  and  as  a  guide- 
It  to  the  S.BiA.'s  best  program.  Therefore  we 
need  the  S^JL  to  remain  intact  I  am 
counting  on]  you  to  cany  on  thto  fight  for  us 
In  Washington.  Many  small  busbwss'  fu- 
tures across  the  country  depend  on  it 
ply  yours, 

Dbbobah  Ddmaihb. 

PresiOenLm 


I  across  tl 
Slncerel: 


LETiS  NOT  DERAIL  THE 
CONRAIL  DEAL 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

or  HOBTB  CABOLIHA 
IN  THX  BOU8K  or  RBPBgSCRTATlVgS 

Ttksday,  MarOi  26, 198S 
•  Ur.  BROTHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8,  1985.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole, 
recommeilded  to  Congress  that  the 
Govemmgnt's  ownersh^  interest  in 
ConraU  b^  sold  to  Norfolk  Southern 
Corp.  This  decision  was  made  after 
months  Of  careful  deliberation  and 
consideration  by  the  Department  of 
Transportetlon.  and  after  consultation 
with  both!  the  Department  of  Treasury 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  a^butes  of  a  Norfolk  South- 
em  puIWase  are  numerous.  From  a  fi- 
nand^jp^'^i'cctiv^'  ^  ensures  that 
ConraU  wlould  be  returned  to  the  pri- 
vate secUir  as  a  strong,  viable  railroad. 
It  guara^«es  that  raU  labor  will  have 
a  long  t^m,  stable  employment  bsse. 
an  assurgnce  which  is  a  welcome  one 
given  the  many  sacrifices  that  rail  em- 
ployees t$Lve  had  to  make  in  the  past. 
Shippers  will  benefit  from  more  effi- 
cient, single  line  service  and  will  be 
able  to  extend  their  market  reach 
within  a  [Iwrge  rail  network.  Regional 
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rail  carriers  will  be  given  needed 
access,  through  the  grant  of  trackage 
rii^ts,  oi>enlng  of  gateways  and  reln- 
stltution  of  Joint  rates.  States  will 
begin  to  receive  their  tax  revenues, 
which  have  been  forgone  for  many 
years.  Most  important,  the  risk  that 
ConraU  wiU  again  need  massive  Feder- 
al M«<)rt^""*  wUl  be  eliminated  once 
and  for  aU. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Commltte«  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, on  March  6,  I  introduced  legis- 
laticm  which  would  implement  the 
Secretary's  recommendation,  H.R. 
1449.  the  Sale  of  ConraU  Act  of  1985. 
To  date  this  bUl  has  received  strong  bi- 
partisan support. 

I  am  hopefiU  that  hearings  wUl  soon 
be  scheduled  on  this  biU  so  that  we 
can  proceed  expeditiously  with  the 
sale.  I  commend  to  my  coUeagues  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  today's 
WaU  Street  Journal  calling  for  respon- 
sible oongresssional  action  now  with 
reject  to  the  sale  of  ConraU. 

[nrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  36. 
1985] 

DiBAILIIIG  THB  COHBAIL  DEAL 

Can  Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth 
Dole  get  Congress  to  let  go  of  ConraU  or  wlU 
a  few  inesponsible  legislators  succeed  in 
blocking  the  sale?  Taxpayers  have  a  large 
tnteieat  in  the  sale— through  the  opportuni- 
ty to  rid  themselves  of  a  costly  and  unneces- 
sary burden.  Congressional  leaders  would  do 
themselves  a  favor  by  coming  to  Mrs.  Dole's 
aid. 

Mrs.  Dole  chose  Norfolk  Southern  to  buy 
ConraU  for  $1.3  billion  on  Feb.  8.  A  bUl  ap- 
proving the  sale  was  introduced  in  Congress 
but  quiddy  deraUed  in  the  House.  Throwing 
the  switch  was  a  young  New  Jersey  Demo- 
crat named  James  Rorio,  who  has  vent 
moat  of  hto  legislative  career  trying  to  pry 
the  door  off  the  federal  Treasury. 

ConraU  was  a  taxpayer  migraine  weU 
before  Mr.  Florio  got  into  the  act  Congress 
stepped  into  Ptson  Central  bust  in  1973  and 
generously  began  handing  our  money  to 
owners,  bondholders,  creditors  and  unions, 
saving  them  from  the  horrible  fate  of 
having  to  seU  the  railroad  to  private  bid- 
ders. By  the  time  Ronald  Reagan  came  to 
the  White  House  in  1981.  taxpayers  had  in- 
vested $7  bUllon  protecting  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  Penn  Central  fiasco.  The 
only  saving  grace  was  that  some  of  the 
money  had  gone  to  rehabilitate  the  proper- 
ty. maUng  It  worth  more  than  it  was  in 
1973.  Mr.  Reagan  said  it  was  time  to  seU. 

Congress  seemed  to  agree.  But  when  it  fi- 
nally passed  a  bUl  to  seU  ConraU  in  1981.  it 
diose  to  make  the  task  as  hard  as  possible. 
The  biU  induded  a  long  list  of  covenants 
and  natrictlons.  induding  a  continuation  of 
present  service  and  employment  levels. 
These  cut  the  number  of  proq)ecttve  buyers 
and  hence  the  potential  recovery  of  tax  dol- 
lan.  Congress  would  have  to  approve  any 
sale  before  It  would  cancel  ConraU's  debt  to 
the  government 

Mrs.  Dole  figured  the  only  way  to  get  the 
pr«xnlaes  Congress  wanted  was  to  find  a 
sin^e  buyer.  Three  suitors  offered  bids: 
Norfolk  Southern.  AUe^iany  Corp.  and  an 
investors  group  led  by  hotel  executive  J.W. 
Marriott  Jr.  Mrs.  Dole  chose  Norfolk  South- 
em.  a  weU-run  railroad  irith  bounteous  cash 
reserves,  on  grounds  that  it  would  be  most 
likely  to  keep  ConraU  out  of  future  trouble. 
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The  plan  is  that  after  Norfolk  Southern 
makes  some  divestitures  required  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  at  Justice,  it  would  add 
ConraU  as  ite  northern  link.  Thto  would  cut 
switching  coste  and  overhead.  The  proposed 
sale  has  thus  received  good  marks  from 
shippers,  who  represent  the  consumer  inter- 
est 

But  enter  Congress.  Mr.  Florio  and  Ohio's 
Howard  Metzenbaum— the  favorite  senator 
of  the  competing  Chessie  rallroad-aay  they 
oppose  the  sale  because  Norfolk  Southern 
could  end  up  with  lote  of  depredation  write- 
offs. Mr.  Florio  refused  to  schedule  hearings 
before  hto  Energy  and  Commerce  subcom- 
mittee. He  dredged  up  one  of  those  notori- 
ous "congressional  studies"  to  show  that 
Norfolk  Southern  could  get  more  than  the 
$1.3  bUUon  purchase  price  in  tax  savings. 
Even  the  present  management  of  ConraU— 
not  friendly  to  the  sale  dtber-«ays  savtngs 
of  that  magnitude  are  unlikely.  And.  indeed, 
part  of  the  deal  to  that  Norfolk  Southern 
won't  get  either  ConraU's  $3.4  billion  in  loss 
carry-forwards  and  investment  tax  credlte 
or  ite  total  exemption  from  state  and  feder- 
al income  tax. 

Most  significantly,  the  stock  maritet  obvi- 
ously sees  no  taxpayer  rip-off.  When  Nor- 
folk Southern  was  chosen,  ite  shsres  were 
selling  at  Just  under  $67.  Since  then  they 
have  budged  slightly  downward. 

In  an  ideal  world.  Mrs.  Dole  could  have 
foUowed  the  British  privatization  track  by 
having  the  underwriters  Just  seU  aU  the 
stodc  the  government  owns.  But  the  ideal 
world  doesn't  indude  those  covenante  Con- 
gress demanded.  A  few  congressmen.  like 
their  counterparte  in  the  British  left,  simply 
dont  want  to  seU  any  nationalised  property. 
But  these  days  even  some  people  who  call 
themselves  "socialists."  in  places  like 
France.  Italy— even  Hungary— have  come  to 
recognize  that  government-owned  enter- 
prises are  both  poUtical  and  ecomnnic  albar 
trosses. 

There  to  always  someone  who  doeant  get 
the  message,  however.  And  given  the  con- 
gressional "reforms"  of  the  1970b,  even  a 
minor  subccMnmlttee  chairman  can  under- 
mine four  years  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative woriL  The  White  House  should  teU 
congressional  leaders  that  their  own  best  in- 
tereste  would  be  better  served  if  they  didn't 
let  things  like  thto  happoua 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 

SUMMER    YOUTH    EDUCATION- 
AL ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  rxmraTLVAHiA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  bbpbsskhtatives 
Tuesday.  March  26, 1985 
•  Ui.  EDGAR.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  am 
very  pleased  that  today  R^resenta- 
tive  Hmultoh  Fish  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  Summer  Youth  Education- 
al  Enhancement   Program.   Our  biU 
would  add  a  remedial  education  com- 
ponent to  the  summer  Jobs  program, 
title  im  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  for  economlcaUy  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  acute. 
Our  Nation's  workers  need  to  be  able 
to  learn  new  skills  constantly  as  tech- 
nological innovations  transform  Job  re- 
quirements. They  wiU  not  be  able  to 
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do  ao  if  they  have  not  mastered  the 
fundamentals.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
currently  seeing  a  decline  In  readlnc. 
wrMnc.  and  math  literacy  rates.  More- 
over, hith  school  dropout  rates  are  on 
the  increase. 

In  some  urban  schools  the  dropout 
rate  is  greater  than  SO  percent.  One  of 
the  reastms  teenagers  leave  school  is 
from  sheer  frustration.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  remain  in  high  school 
when  they  lack  the  most  basic  educa- 
tion skills. 

Disturbing  studies  recently  revealed 
that  up  to  one-third  of  our  adult  popu- 
lation—perhaps 60  million  men  and 
wcMnen— cannot  read  the  front  page  of 
a  newmaper.  Among  adults.  18  percent 
of  whites.  44  percent  of  blacks,  and  M 
percent  of  Hispanic  people  are  either 
partially  or  totally  illiterate.  We 
cannot  let  this  situation  continue. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing 
would  target  assistance  to  at-risk 
youth  by  adding  a  remedial  education 
component  to  the  current  Summer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Pro- 
gram. Local  education  agencies  wish- 
ing to  receive  funding  would  wotfc  out 
arrangements— such  as  what  services 
are  to  be  provided,  when,  by  whom, 
and  for  whom— with  the  administra- 
tive entity  for  the  service  delivery  area 
under  JTPA  and  then  apply  to  the 
State  education  agency.  The  State 
would  then  approve  or  reject  these  ap- 
plications. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  examples  of 
how  this  program  could  work.  Instead 
of  working  the  tisual  8  hours  a  day,  a 
teenage  might  work  for  8  hours  and 
spend  the  other  2  taking  intensive  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  and 
math.  Alternatively  a  full  day  out  of 
the  work  week  might  be  devoted  to 
this  instruction.  In  addition,  this  could 
take  place  in  a  traditional  classroom  or 
at  a  temporary  site  close  to  or  on  the 
wortsite.  These  decisions  would  be 
made  locally,  between  the  education 
agency  and  the  JTPA  administrative 
entity,  depending  on  their  Joint  assess- 
ment of  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
youth  in  the  ctmununity. 

This  program  has  been  designed  to 
promote  real  coordination  between  the 
education  and  the  employment  and 
training  systems,  a  goal  that  has  long 
been  sought  but  never  completely  real- 
ized. Since  the  passage  of  the  Youth 
Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  in  1977.  the  Congress  has 
an  8  percent  set-aside  for  these  pur- 
poees.  Yet.  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  co- 
ordination remains  sporadic. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing 
today  takes  a  new  approach  to  coordi- 
nating the  education  and  employment 
and  training  communities.  Funds 
would  be  directly  allocated  to  the  local 
education  agency.  In  this  way  the  edu- 
cation system  as  well  as  the  employ- 
ment and  training  community  would 
be  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  Improve 
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the   employabillty    of   disadvantaged 
youth. 

A  solid  basic  education  is  critical  to 
our  workers  since  they  must  undergo 
frequent  retraining  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ciumging  demands  of  the  work- 
place. Providing  these  skills  to  disad- 
vantaged youth— before  they  experi- 
ence the  frustration  of  prolonged  and 
frequent  unemployment— is  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially  sound.* 


PAUSE  FOR  THE  PLEDGE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MOCULSKI 


'ATIVaS 


owmtMTULm 

Uf  THX  HOUSB  or 

T'uesday,  Mardt  26. 19S5 
•  Ms.  MIKUL8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
which  urges  all  Americans  to  pause  at 
7  o'clock  pjn.  e.d.t.  on  June  14,  1986. 
to  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
fUkg  as  part  of  the  national  Flag  Day 
celebration. 

"Pause  for  the  Pledge"  is  the  dream 
of  a  group  of  dedicated  volunteers 
from  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag 
House  in  Baltimore,  MD.  The  Star- 
Spuigled  Banner  Flag  House  Associa- 
tion has  been  the  official  sponsor  of 
the  national  Flag  Week  festivities 
since  1952.  Their  headquarters  is  the 
house  where  BCary  Young  Plckersgill 
sewed  the  flag  that  flew  over  Fort 
McHenry  in  1814  and  inspired  Francis 
Scott  Key  to  write  the  national 
anthem. 

In  these  troubled  and  uncertain 
times,  we  urgently  need  to  reassess  our 
values  and  remind  ourselves  of  what 
we  really  stand  for  and  who  we  are  as 
a  natjbon.  We  need  to  remember  the 
social  contract  we  made  together  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  were  written— A  con- 
tract our  Nation  has  lived  by  for  more 
than  200  years. 

The  Joint  resolution  that  I  have  in- 
troduced calls  on  Congress  to  recog- 
nise the  "Pause  for  the  Pledge"  as  an 
official  part  of  national  Flag  Day  cere- 
monies across  the  country.  This  reso- 
lution has  already  been  passed  in  the 
Senate  for  1985.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  and  other  members  of  the 
Maryland  delegation  in  this  effort  to 
Inspire  patriotism  and  pride  in  our 
country  as  well  as  the  commemoration 
of  our  history.* 


Manh  26, 1985 

nla  Central  VaUey  Spelling  Bee  being 
held  at  Sacramento  City  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  this 
Nation  depends  on  excellence  in  our 
schools.  These  students,  selected  from 
140.000  youngsters,  represent  academ- 
ic excellence  and  I  want  to  extend  to 
them  my  warmest  congratulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  students  In  the 
California  Central  VaUey  Spelling  Bee 
wlU  be  c(Hnpeting  for  a  number  of 
awards,  including  a  7-day  trip  to 
Washington.  DC.  I  want  to  emphasise, 
however,  that  all  of  those  participat- 
ing are  winners.  They  are  striving 
toward  academic  achievement,  giving 
their  best,  and  making  a  great  number 
of  people  very  proud.* 


March 


A  SALUTE  TO  CALIFORNIA 
SPELLERS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orcAurosmA 
in  THX  HOUSX  or  RSnUSBITATTVCS 

TueMdav.  March  28.  1985 

*  Mr.  BCATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
20.  more  than  140  schools  from  Sacra- 
mento. Placer,  and  Yolo  Counties  will 
send  their  best  spellers  to  the  Calif  or- 


SPECIAL  COUNSEL  LAID  AN  EGO 
IN  EYES  OF  TIMES 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OrCOUNUBO 

m  TBI  Houss  or  uraBSKiiTATivn 

Tuesday.  March  28. 1985 

*  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  fi^ieaker.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attrition  of  my 
colleagues  a  March  19  editorial  from 
the  New  Yoiic  Times.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Times  had  made  clear  why 
the  action  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  to  prosecute  three  Govern- 
ment employees,  who  have  been  on 
leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  heads  of 
Government  unions,  is  silly. 

The  Special  Counsel  is  supposed  to 
protect  Federal  and  Postal  employees 
from  political  coercion  and  removal 
for  political  reasons.  In  this  case,  he 
has  taken  the  role  of  the  hatchet  man 
to  eliminate  those  Government  em- 
ployees who  have  spoken  out  against 
this  administration's  policies  especial- 
ly as  it  affects  Government  workers.  I 
wish  the  Special  Counsel  had  put  as 
much  energy  into  protecting  employ- 
ees, who  have  been  adversely  affected 
for  dlscloalng  fraud,  waste,  and  mis- 
management. 

The  editorial  f  oUows: 
Pounciznro  a  Political  Pkotsctior 

The  enforcement  arm  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tenu  Protection  Board,  the  Office  of  Spedal 
Counael,  la  suttpoeed  to  protect  FedenJ 
workers  from  polltlca.  Its  recent  behavior 
makes  It  look  more  Interested  in  protecUnc 
Oovemment  from  pollUcally  acUve  workers. 

The  counael  chartes  that  three  employee 
union  leaders  vioUted  Federal  law  by  en- 
dorsing Walter  Mondale  for  President  last 
year.  The  three  surely  did  that,  but  to  call 
that  a  Hatch  Act  vlolaUon  Is  to  insist  on  a 
strained,  technical  reading  of  the  law.  The 
charges.  Issued  In  the  name  of  political 
purity,  themselves  smaiA  of  politics. 

Pumiins  them  misuses  scarce  resources 
that  could  be  better  applied,  for  Instance,  to 
protecting  whistle-blowing  employees  from 
retaliation.  The  prosecution  risks  a  court 
rultaig  that  could  Invalidate  sections  of  the 
Hatch  Act  daUing  with  political  expression 
by  all  Federal  employees. 


The  act  {was  passed  in  1019.  long  before 
the  Oovsmment  recognised  '  emidoyee 
uniona.  Congress  feared  that  the  rapidly 
eral  work  foroe  would  be  rbie 
for  ezidoitation  by  polltirafly  appointed 
managers.  The  law  oontalns  a  vagne  prohl- 
blUon  agatost  taking  "an  active  part"  in  po- 
Utical  fanyalgns.  But  It  stlpalates  that  an 
employee  ['retains  the  rlidit  to  vote  ss  he 
chooses  and  to  express  his  opinion  on  politi- 
cal subjectt  and  candidates." 

The  Hash  Act  Is  probaUy  overrated.  It 
does  only  Imited  good.  The  eapalence  of  45 
years  Indleatee  that  Fedenl  workers  dont 
need  It  tojiMotect  themsehmi  sgainst  pres- 
siire  fromjtheir  bosses.  Meanwhile,  the  act 
derives  taem  of  the  freedom  their  private- 
sector  counterparts  Iiave  to  engage' in  poli- 
tics on  thfir  own  time.  CiangresB  sou^t  to 
reiral  most  of  the  Hatch  Act  10  years  ago 
but  f afled  |to  override  PresldeQt  Fard*s  veto. 

The  Sunreme  Court  has  upheld  the  act 
but  has  Warned  that  attempts  to  use  It  to 
deny  Iteel  speech  or  political  expression 
would  be  wefully  scrutlnlnd.  If  the  merit 
board  sustains  the  charges  brought  by  its 
special  coiinsel.  it  wlU  Invite  that  scrutiny. 

For  ToaAf  years  the  Oovemment  has  fol- 
lowed aninexpenBive  aacommodatlon  with 
the  three  iaen  in  this  case.  Moe  BOler  of  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union.  Ken  Blay- 
lock  of  th4  American  Fsdersttod  of  Oovem- 
ment Emnloyees  and  Vtaweot  Sombrotto  of 
the  Nati^ual  Association  of  tetter  Carriers. 
They  hav^  been  permitted  to  take  leave 
without  p^  to  p^orm  their  union  func- 
tions and  tare  for  the  time  being  Oovem- 
ment workers  In  name  only. 

Perhaps;  then,  the  merit  board  will  con- 
clude that  the  Uw  lant  meant  to  apply  to 
them.  Tt$X  aensible  reading  of  the  law 
would  avo(d  a  constitutional  test.  Ihe  Hatch 
Act's  benefits  may  Yx  limited  but  theyYe 
worth  preserving.  It's  unfortunate  that  the 
board's  edforcement  otfloe  couldn't  see  this 
point*  T 


AMENDING  THE  DEFINITION  OF 
AN  UNRELATED  TRADE  OR 
BUSniESS  WITH  RESPECT  TQ 
CERTAIN  QUALIFIED  CONVEN- 
'HOnTaND  TRADE  SHOW  AC- 
TIVITIES OF  CHARITABLE  OR- 
GANiaA'nONS 

Ihon.  ^IbnoNS 

I  or  GKMWU 

THS: 


IK 


;  Bousc  or  upsxsbitativbs 
jStesday.  ManA  28, 1985 


*  iflr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  invoduced  a  bill  amending  the 
Internal  I  Revenue  Code  of  19ii4  to  ex- 
clude from  the  deflnitlon  of  an  "unre- 
lated tr^e  or  business"  the  qualified 
convention  and  trade  show  activities 
of  sectioti  501(c)  (3)  and  (4)  organlzar 
tions.  This  bill  passed  the  House  in  the 
95th  CoWess  as  HJt.  13828  but  was 
not  acte4  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Under  I  the  code,  section  501  (cXS) 
and  (ck4)  organisations  are  generally 
consider^  charitable  organisations. 
Under  the  provisfODS  dealing  with 
exempt  [  organizations,  an  organisa- 
tion's 'funrelated  business  taxable 
Income"!  is  its  gross  income  from  any 
unrelateid  trade  or  business  less  deduc- 
tions which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  carrylns  on  of  such  trade  or 

H-eMb-«6-33(Ptt) 
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business.  An  "unrelated  trade  or  busi- 
ness" is  a  trade  or  business  the  con- 
duct of  which  is  not  substantially  re- 
lated to  the  exercise  or  performance 
by  the  organization  of  its  exempt 
function. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1978  amend- 
ed section  513  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  exclude  from  the  definition  of 
"unrelated  business  taxable  income" 
any  income  derived  from  a  qualified 
convention  and  trade  show  activity 
carried  on  by  an  organization  which  is 
exempt  under  section  501(cX5) .  and 
section  (cK6)  of  the  code  and  which 
conducts  regularly  as  one  of  its 
exempt  purposes  a  convention  or  trade 
show  activity  which  stimulates  Inter- 
est in.  and  demand  for.  the  products  of 
the  industry  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion's members  are  generally  engaged. 
It  is  beUeved  that  section  501  (cX3) 
and  (cK4)  organizations  were  inadvert- 
ently overlooked  in  the  effort  to  com- 
plete concessional  action  on  that  act. 
A  colloquy  between  Senator  Lone 
and  Senator  Talmadge  during  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  act  indicates  that  section 
601(cK3)  and  section  (c)94)  organiza- 
tions were  entitled  to  inclusion  under 
the  act  although  the  conference  com- 
mittee draft  omitted  this.  My  bill 
would  clarify  this  point. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  exempt 
tnm.  "unrelated  business  taxable 
income"  any  income  derived  from  an 
otherwise  qualified  convention  and 
trade  show  activity,  including  the  leas- 
ing of  exhibition  space  to  suppliers, 
who  take  orders  from  the  organiza- 
Uon's  members,  if  a  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization in  sponsoring  the  activity  is 
the  education  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  Industry  on  the  development  of 
products  and  services  or  new  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  the  industry. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
a  clarification  of  this  point  is  vitaL  Be- 
cause the  current  statute  refers  only 
to  501(cKS)  and  501(0X8)  organiza- 
timis.  there  has  been  continuing  con- 
fusion and  concern  as  to  whether  the 
trade  show  income  of  other  501(c)  or- 
ganizations are  subject  to  the  unrelat- 
ed business  income  tax.  This  concern 
has  beoi  particularly  acute  among  501 
(cX3)  and  (cX4)  organizations.  The 
prohibition  in  the  ciurent  statute  on 
sales  activities  discourages  many  po- 
tential exhibitors  from  attending  sec- 
tion 501  (cX3)  and  (cX4)  trade  shows. 
Most  501  (cX3)  and  (cX4)  trade  shows 
are  primarily  educational  in  nature 
and.  to  the  extent  that  some  exhibi- 
tors are  discouraged  from  attending, 
the  overall  educational  content  of  the 
show  ia  diminished.  Moreover,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rules  governing  the  tax 
treatment  of  these  organizations  cre- 
ates an  anomalous  and  inequitable  sit- 
uation in  which  a  section  501  (cX3) 
and  (cX4)  organization  may  be  taxed 
for  activities  identical  to  those  which 
are  considered  exempt  for  a  section 
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501  (cX5)  or  (cX6)  organization.  Addi- 
tionally, the  difference  in  the  rules 
governing  the  tax  treatment  of  section 
501  (c)93)  and  (cX4)  and  those  govern- 
ing section  501  (cX5)  and  (cX8)  trade 
shows  cause  severe  problems  where  a 
trade  show  is  Jointly  sponsored  by  one 
of  each  of  these  organizations. 

The  revenue  effect  is  negligible  ac- 
cording to  estimates  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  nutde  in  1978.  At 
that  time,  the  bill  was  projected  to  de- 
crease budget  receipts  by  less  than  $1 
million  annually. 

This  bill  wiU  beneflt  charitable  orgar 
nlzatlons  which  sponsor  conventions 
to  educate  their  members.  These  orgar 
nlzatlons  under  the  existing  Treasury 
interpretation  cannot  exclude  inomne 
derived  from  their  lease  of  space  to  ex- 
hibitors from  their  unrelated  business 
taxable  Income.  Public  hearings  held 
in  the  Subccmunittee  on  Miscellaneous 
Revenues  of  the  Committee  on  Wasw 
and  Means  and  1978  documented  the 
desirability  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
In  providing  equal  tax  treatment  with 
regard  to  trade  show  income  for  501(c) 
(3),  (4),  (5).  and  (8)  organizations,  a 
major  administrative  burden  wiU  be 
lifted  from  the  IRS  and  the  Tax  Code 
will  be  made  more  equltaMe  and  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
bill  in  the  Cohcsbssiohal  Rboorb  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

HJL  1732 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exclude  from  the  definition  of 
an  unrelated  trade  or  business  qualified 
convention  and  trade  show  activities  car- 
ried out  by  organizations  described  In  sec- 
tion SOKcXS)  or  501(cK4)  of  such  code. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaUve*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed,  That 

(a)  CxRXAnr  EDUcanoirAL  Activitiss  as 

CoilVEIinOR  AMD  TKABB  SHOW  ACIIVITISS.— 

Section  S13(dX3XB)  (relating  to  qualified 
convention  and  trade  show  activity)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "indusUy  in 
genN«l"  the  following:  "or  to  educate  per- 
sons in  attendance  regarding  new  develop- 
ments or  products  and  aervioes  related  to 
the  exempt  activities  of  the  organixatlon". 

(b)  QuALimMc  OaGAinzATioirs.-.8ection 
513(dK3XC)  (relating  to  qualifying  (»sani- 
zation)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "S01(c> 
(5)  or  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thovof 
"501(c)  (3),  (4),  (5).  or  (6)",  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  to  educate  persons  in  attendance 
regarding  new  developments  or  products 
and  services  related  to  the  exempt  activities 
of  the  organization". 

(c)  ErnDcnvB  Daik.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  activities  in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 
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BIRMDiaHAM  LOSES  A  LEADER 


HON.  BEN  ERDRQCH 


Df  TBK  HOU8K  OF  BmBSSHTATITSS 

Tuesday.  March  26, 19SS 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bir- 
mingham recently  lost  a  citizen  whose 
entrepreneurial  skills  were  matched 
only  by  the  generosity  and  concern  he 
showed  for  his  community  and  the 
people  who  lived  there. 

Isadore  Pizitz  died  on  Sunday. 
March  17.  at  the  age  of  81.  During  his 
lifetime:  he  heli)ed  turn  a  local  store 
founded  by  his  father  into  a  chain  of 

12  'stores  that  span  Alabama  and  add 
greatly  to  the  vitality  of  our  State  and 
local  economy. 

He  used  the  financial  resotirces  he 
gained  through  this  successful  enter- 
prise to  help  his  community  through 
his  participation  in  a  number  of  civic 
and  religious  activities. 

Isadore  Pizitz  helped  improve  his 
community  in  every  way  possible- 
through  his  economic  endeavors,  his 
civic-mindedness.  and  his  religious  ac- 
tiviUes. 

And  while  his  sons  BCichael,  Merritt. 
and  Richard  will  certainly  continue 
the  outstanding  operation  of  this 
family  business,  which  began  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1898  when  their  grandfa- 
ther opened  the  first  Pizitz  store,  we 
aU  have  lost  a  friend  and  true  commu- 
nity leader  who  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  Birmln^iam,  AL.  and  the  Nation. 

I  submit  for  the  Rscoro  editorials 
that  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Post 
Herald  and  the  Birmingham  News  re- 
flectively, that  describe  the  full  and 
rich  life  Isadore  Pttitz  led  and  his 
many  contributions  to  his  community. 

(From  the  BlrnilnrtiMn  Post-Herald,  Ifar. 
19.  IMS] 

ISABOKZPmTZ 

ladore  Plslti,  who  died  Sunday  at  81,  had 
lone  alnoe  paaed  Icadenblp  of  his  family's 
department  store  chain  to  his  sons,  and  with 
it  the  more  visible  involvement  in  a  variety 
of  dvic  acttvltles.  But  until  Illness  Inter- 
vened several  months  aco.  PWtz  continued 
to  work  six  days  a  week  and  to  be  Interested 
In  charttsUe  causes. 

Durtac  Isadore  Plslta's  lifetime,  the  store 
founded  by  Ills  father  grew  Into  a  chain  of 

13  stores,  lialf  of  them  outside  of  Birming- 
ham. It  Is  a  vital  cog  In  the  economic  life  of 
this  community  and  state. 

Bi|t  Pislti.  like  his  father  before  him.  did 
not  Unit  *ifaM*i*  to  commercial  enterprise. 
He  also  gave  of  himself  and  his  financial  re- 
sources to  help  others.  He  headed  many 
fund  drives  and  helped  others  from  behind 
the  scenes. 

PIsltx  was  not  one  to  seek  the  limelight, 
but  when  It  sought  him,  as  It  so  often  did, 
be  used  that  position  to  Improve  the  com- 
munity. 

Isadore  Plslts  led  a  long  and  worthy  life. 
He  left  his  mark  on  this  community  and 
helped  to  make  his  family  name  an  honored 
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[Ptom  the  Birmlngliam  News,  Mar.  It, 

19851 

ISASoasPizrix 

If  you  sell  goods  to  people,  you  are  a  mer- 
chant. And  that's  how  Isadore  Pisltx  saw  his 
role  during  his  long  life  and  suooeasful  and 
honorable  career  as  a  merchant  par  ezoei- 
lence,  and  most  recently  as  chairman  of 
Plslts  Inc. 

Head  of  a  family  that  has  left  its  name 
stamped  Indelibly  on  Birmingham  and  Ala- 
bama, Isadore  Pixitz  saw  his  family  business 
grow  from  a  single  department  store  In 
downtown  Blrmingiiam  to  a  group  which 
now  includes  11  branch  stmes  in  shopping 
centers  throughout  the  state. 

Isadore  became  active  In  tlie  business  in 
1934  and  worked  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
father,  the  late  Louis  PIzita,  the  patriarch 
of  the  family  who  opened  the  first  store  In 
Birmingham  In  1898. 

Although  dedicated  to  the  retail  business. 
Isadore  Pizitz  made  time  for  a  wide  variety 
of  dvlc,  professional  and  religious  activities. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  AlalMuna  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan.  Operation  New  Birmlng- 
liam. the  Downtown  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, United  Jewish  Appeal.  Oreater  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
President's  Council  of  UAB. 

He  was  also  acUve  in  the  National  RetaU 
Merchanu  AssodatkHi.  the  Lions  Club. 
March  of  Dimes.  Temple  Emanu-m  and 
Temple  Beth-El.  He  contributed  to  numer- 
ous charities  and  gave  generously  to  support 
educational  and  cultural  enterprises. 

Characteristically,  although  he  had  been 
ill  with  cancer  for  some  seven  years,  Pizitz 
worked  at  his  desk  up  untU  10  days  before 
his  death. 

This  city  and  state  will  miss  Isadore  Pi- 
zltz'a  dynamic  and  benign  influence  on  both 
buslneas  and  civic  affairs.  And  what  more 
can  be  said  of  a  man  tlian  that  ours  is  a 
better  community  and  state  for  his  having 
come  tills  way.* 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  31 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  ramisTLVAinA 

»  TBS  HOUSS  or  REFKCSBrrATIVZS 

Tuetday.  March  26, 198S 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
House  prepares  to  review  the  sale  of 
Conrail.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
passed  late  last  month  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives.  My 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  major 
stake  in  the  future  of  a  healthy,  com- 
petitive Conrail.  The  railroad  main- 
tains thousands  of  miles  of  line  in 
Pennsylvania,  serves  hundreds  of  ship- 
pers, and  employs  over  15,000  people 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Therefore.  I  find  it  significant  that 
on  February  26,  the  Pennsylvania 
House  passed  Resolution  31  by  a  198-0 
vote.  The  resolution  notes  that  one- 
quarter  of  Conrail's  route  mileage  and 
40  percent  of  its  worlcforce  resides  in 
our  State,  and  reviews  that  various  in- 
dustries served  by  the  railroad.  Most 
Important,  the  resolution  calls  for  a 
public  offering  of  Conrail.  rejecting 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Dole's 
proposal  to  sell  it  to  Norfolk  ^opthem. 
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I  bellev«  that  it  is  important  for  us 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  legisla- 
tors in  ConraU's  most  importapt  JBtate. 
literally  her  "Keystone  State,"  choose 
the  public  offering  as  the  most  appro- 
priate mechanism  for  returning  the 
railroad  to  the  private  seetor.  Even 
more  important  than  the  message  that 
the  best  alternative  is  a  public  offer- 
ing, which  I  have  introduced  in  this 
House  as  H  Jl.  787.  is  their  implicit  call 
for  careful  deliberation  on  the  sale. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
submitted  to  us  her  suggestion  for  the 
sale  of  Conrail.  and  it  is  time  for  us  to 
review  that  suggestion.  However,  we 
should  not  abdicate  our  responsibility 
to  also  examine  other  options,  includ- 
ing a  public  offering,  reopening  the 
bidding  process,  or  not  selling  the  road 
at  all.  After  years  of  assistance  and  a 
$7  billion  taxpayer  investment,  we 
should  move  steadily,  but  carefully. 

We  do  have  a  Federal  deficit  to  be 
aware  of,  but  we  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  get  the  most  for  our  huge  in- 
vestment. Putting  the  Conrail  sale 
into  budget  reconciliation  or  otherwise 
rushing  the  process  will  have  negative 
results  for  the  region  served  by  Con- 
rail. Let's  make  the  right  decision  on 
Conrail,  not  Just  a  quick  one. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  Pennsylvania  House 
Resolution  31  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

Pennsylvania  Housk  Rksolotion  31 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President.  Congress  and  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  sustain  the  Consolidat- 
ed Rail  Corporation  as  an  Independent 
rail  system  by  providing  for  a  putillc  stock 
offering  which  stiall  Include  significant 
employee  ownership 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has 'called  for  bids  on  the  transfer  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  stock  in  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  known  as  Conrail: 
and 

Whereas,  Conrail  is  the  preeminent  rail 
freight  carrier  in  the  Commonwealth,  em- 
ploying over  14,000  Pennsylvanians,  nearly 
40  percent  of  its  total  work  force:  and 

Whereas,  one  quarter  of  ConraU's  route 
mileage  is  located  within  Pennsylvania:  and 

Whereas,  since  1976  Conrail  tias  Invested 
in  excess  of  one-half  billion  dollars  on  main- 
tenance and  right-of-way  improvement 
projects  in  this  Commonwealth:  and 

Whereas,  Pennsylvania  industries  rely 
heavily  on  Conrail  for  moving  tliree-quar- 
ters  of  a  million  carloads  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  annually,  and 

Whereas,  the  corporate  headquarters  of 
Conrail  is  located  In  Philadelphia,  account- 
ing for  4,500  JoIm  in  the  southeastern  region 
of  this  Commonwealth:  and 

Whereas,  two  of  ConraU's  five  regional  of- 
fices and  four  of  seventeen  divisional  offices 
are  located  in  this  Commonwealth;  and 

Whereas,  ConraU  maintains  high  volume 
classification  yards  at  Conway,  Enola  and 
AUentown  and  many  additional  classifica- 
tion and  industrial  yards  tliroughout  this 
Commonwealth  that  process  one-auarter  of 
aU  ConraU  traffic  systemwlde:  and 

Whereas.  ConraU  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars  buUdlng  and  upgrading  intermodal 
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terminals   In   Monisville.   Harrlriniig  and 
Pittsburgh:  and 

Whereas.  OonraU  has  its  major  looomotive 
and  freight  ^  maintenance  facilities  in  Al- 
toona:and   J 

Whereas,  two-thirds  of  ConraU's  mainte- 
nanee  employees  work  in  this  Ccaimon- 
wealth;  and 

Whereas,  ihembers  of  organised  raU  labor 
have  contrilkited  to  make  Conran  a  finan- 
cial suooeas  by  increasing  productivity  and 
agreeing  tofwage  defenals  totaling  four 
hundred  minion  dollars  over  the  last  three 
and  one-hw  years  with  the  expressed  goal 
of  preserving  Jobs  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where on  th«  ConraU  system:  and 

Whereas.  ConraU  U  an  Integral  part  of 
moving  and  marketing  Pennsylvania  coal, 
with  the  ralroad  directly  serving  over  100 
mines  and  providing  connections  to  short 
lines  servingtover  30  additional  mines  in  tills 
Commonwedth;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  recog- 
nized the  lni|)ortanoe  of  ConraU  to  the  Com- 
monwealth's coal  Industry  and  greatly  as- 
sisted the  flpancing  of  the  coal  transfer  fa- 
culty at  Ple>  134  in  Philadelpbia  by  provid- 
ing 33.6  million  dollars  in  reoonstructlon 
funds;  and 

MThereas.  Pennsylvania  has  more  operat- 
ing short  line  railroads  than  any  other 
state,  with  most  of  those  smaU  carries  total- 
ly reliant  on  ConraU  for  their  vital  outlet  to 
the  Nation's;  raU  networic:  and 

Whereas.  fkinraU  has  amply  demonstrated 
Its  abUlty  ta  operate  and  prosper  as  an  inde- 
pendent nJ|  carrier  serving  Pennsylvania 
and  the  nottheast  quadrant  of  the  Nation 
by  earning!  one-half  billion  dollars  net 
income  in  calendar  year  1984:  and 

Whereas.  Ul  other  major  raOroads  in  the 
United  Stet^are  stockholder  owned:  there- 
fore lie  it 

Resolved  tthe  Senate  ooneurrent).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  im- 
plore the  Praldent  of  the  United  States, 
members  of'  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  select  a  puldlc  stock  of- 
fering pnv^nl  for  the  return  of  ConraU  to 
the  private  pector  that  indudes  the  foUow- 
tng  provlslolis:  significant  emidoyee  owner- 
ship: a  \0\omoierMip  limitation  by  any 
holder  at  aalliates  on  common  stock  that  is 
pubUdy  oUered:  and  the  provision  of  funds 
from  the  iwoceeds  of  ttie  CouaO  sale  to 
In  the  ConraU  service  region  for  pur- 
tit  raU  service  preservation  or 
ture  improvements,  in- 
and  liridges  and  the 
ll'tle  vn  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganizatton  Act  of  1973  (Public  Uiw  93- 
336. 45  VSJt.  Ch.  16,  Subch.  VU),  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Nbrtheast  RaU  Service  Act  of  1981 
(PubUc  La#  97-35,  95  Stat  367);  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.! that  copies  of  this  resolution  lie 
transmitted  Immediately  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  presiding  officers  of  each 
bouse  of  Cbngress  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  f ipm  Pennsylvania.* 
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"STAR  WARS"  INFATUATION:  EN- 
DANOBRINa  SOUND  ARMS 
CONTRPL      

HON.  ^XORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

opcAuroimA 

nr  THS  ^OPSC  or  BaPBZSCMTATlVSS 

Tiiesday.  Mardi  26, 1985 
•  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  arms  control  negotia- 
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tlons  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  begin  in  Geneva,  we 
have  a  historic  opportunity  to  reach  a 
mutually  beneficial  agreement  which 
will  enhance  UJS.  and  world  security. 
In  spite  of  the  asymetric  nature  of  the 
force  structures  of  the  two  countries, 
the  foundations  for  such  an  agree- 
ment have  materialized:  Both  super- 
powers have  complementary  programs 
that  the  other  side  wants  to  severely 
limit  or  reduce.  The  President's  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  [SDI]  Pro- 
gram, although  only  in  its  research 
phase,  is  oriented  to  defend  against 
the  same  forces  which  the  United 
States  would  like  to  reduce:  Soviet 
land-based  ICBM's.  Depite  the  poten- 
tial for  an  agreement  based  on  a  trade- 
off between  star  wars  and  Soviet 
heavy  ballistic  missiles,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  stated  that  the 
SDI  is  nonnegotiable.  This  is  a  poten- 
tially grave  error,  because  unless  we 
are  willing  to  put  star  wars  on  the 
table,  prospects  for  a  meaningful 
agreement  wiU  be  diminished  dramati- 
cally. 

The  administration's  position  would 
be  more  defensible  if  the  structure  of 
the  SDI  Program  were  geared  toward 
keeping  star  wars  in  the  research 
stage.  The  United  States  needs  to  con- 
tinue research  in  this  area  because  the 
Soviets  are  believed  to  be  involved  in 
similar  efforts,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  verify  an  agreement  restricting 
research.  However,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  administration  is  pushing  a  pro- 
gram that  will  lead  to  decisions  con- 
cerning testing  and  deplojmient  in  the 
near  future.  A  decision  to  test  compo- 
nents of  the  system  would  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty  which  commits  both 
countries  "not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea  based,  air  based,  space 
based  or  mobile  land  based." 

Let  us  examine  the  SDI  in  the  con- 
text of  the  arms  control  negotiations 
in  Geneva.  Reason  and  logic  would  dic- 
tate that  we  use  the  SDI  as  bargahiing 
currency  at  Geneva,  rather  than  pur- 
suing it  to  the  testing  and  deployment 
stages,  for  the  following  reasons:  First, 
numerous  scientists,  scholars,  and 
military  analysts  have  questioned  the 
efficacy  of  a  space  based  defense: 
second,  this  program  will  cost  many 
billions  of  dollars  which  could  be  used 
more  prudently;  third.  SDI  will  cer- 
tainly stimulate  an  offensive  arms 
race,  as  the  production  of  more  offen- 
sive weapons,  which  can  be  used  to 
saturate  and  overwhelm  a  defensive 
system,  is  chem>er  and  more  cost  effec- 
tive; forth,  if  both  nations  deploy 
somewhat  imperfect  systems,  each 
side  would  have  an  incentive  to  launch 
a  preemptive  first  strike.  The  side  that 
strikes  first  would  be  able  to  weaken 
the  retaliatory  forces  of  its  adversary. 
making  its  own  defense  more  viable 
and  putting  it  in  a  position  to  use  po- 
litical coercion;  fifth,  SDI  provides  no 
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defense  against  low-fljring  cruise  mis- 
siles or  against  other  contingencies 
such  as  nuclear  devices  being  smug- 
gled in  by  terrorists;  sixth,  testing  of 
the  star  wars  program  would  violate 
the  ABM  treaty;  seventh,  even  if  we 
decide  to  modify  or  abrogate  this 
treaty,  a  completed  defense  could 
never  be  tested  under  realistic  circum- 
stances; eighth,  if  SDI  is  suinMsed  to 
strike  incoming  ballistic  missiles  in  the 
boost  phase,  there  would  be  no  thne 
for  human  decision;  a  nuclear  war 
could  be  started  by  a  technical  mal- 
function; ninth,  such  a  defensive 
system,  unless  extended  to  Western 
Europe,  could  undermine  the  NATO 
alliance. 

Despite  and  partly  because  of  these 
inherent  problems  with  this  program, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  adamantly  pro- 
tested its  development.  The  leaders  of 
the  U.S.SJR.  not  only  fear  U.8.  techno- 
logical superiority,  but  worry  about  di- 
verting more  resources  from  their  al- 
ready-neglected consumer  sector  to 
compete  with  the  U.S.  SDI  program. 
Let  us  capitalize  on  this  opportunity 
for  a  mutually  beneficial  agreement. 
While  the  delicacy  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations dictates  that  our  negotiar 
tors  use  a  pragmatic  degree  of  postur- 
ing, we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  bargaining  chip  itself 
and  neglect  to  use  it  wisely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  on 
the  subject  of  SDI.  f itnn  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Christian  Sdmce  MaaiUfr.  ap- 
pears below.    ' 

[From  the  Christian  Sdenoe  Monitor.  Mar. 

7.19851 

Don't  Ixt  "Stab  Wabs"  Inpatdation 

PKKVBrr  Sound  Ams  Aoooas 

(By  Jtmattian  Stein) 

When  the  MX  Intooontinental  ballistic 
missUe  was  first  prcwwaed  some  15  years  ago. 
its  prindptf  attraction  resided  in  iU  utiUty 
at  the  negotiating  table— the  classic  "bu- 
galnlng  chip"— in  the  SALT  deliberation 
coming  up  then.  The  MX  was  to  t>e  a  10- 
warhead  missUe  to  penetrate  and  saturate 
any  Soviet  antimlssUe  system  more  effec- 
tively than  could  our  smaUer,  three-war- 
head Mlnuteman  HI. 

Unfortunately  the  Nixon  administration 
insisted  that  multiple-warhead  development 
proceed  despite  the  severe  restrictions  Im- 
posed on  defensive  weapons  In  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1973.  Predictably,  Uie  much  larger 
Soviet  missUes  were  aide  to  load  several 
times  tlie  numlier  of  warheads  per  mdssUe 
launcher  than  their  American  counterparts 
could:  Fears  of  a  first  strike  correspondingly 
grew  stronger,  and  calls  for  renewed  "strate- 
gic modemlzaUon"  (i.e.,  more-numerous  and 
diverse  nuclear  weapons)  in  the  face  of  this 
new  Soviet  tlireat  liecame  the  reasonable, 
consensus  position. 

We  seem  once  again  to  be  caught  l>y  the 
aUure  of  new  gadgetry,  posing  in  the  guise 
of  a  bargaining  diip,  as  the  administration 
inslste  on  the  non-PegotiabUity  of  its  "star 
wars"  defense  against  Iwllistic  mlasUes. 
Kurt  Gottfried  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  framed  the  problem  correctly 
when,  before  Congress  last  year,  he  asked 
whether  we  would  cash  in  our  bargaining 
chip  In  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets  or  leave 
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the  lanie  became  we  hmd  yet  agmin  "fallen 
In  knre  with  the  banalnlnt  chip  ItMlf." 

For  Oefenae  Secretary  Caspar  Welnberter 
and  thoM  otbets  who  would  like  to  remove 
•tar  wars  (ram  the  negotiatinc  table,  the 
queatlon  needs  to  be  put:  To  what  end  to  the 
Stimtcde  DefcDM  Initiative  leading?  The 
goal,  as  enunciated  on  many  occaalona  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  Is  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  by  developing  the  means 
to  make  Um  ICBM  "Impotent  and  obsolete." 
The  ICSIC  is  stnglad  out  because  it  padu 
the  mightiest  wallop.  Is  the  most  accurate  of 
all  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  and  remains 
the  one  index  of  nuclear  stroigth  In  which 
the  SovieU  hoM  a  substantial  lead. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  lasers  and  partlde- 
beam  weapons  does  not.  In  the  end.  result  In 
the  elimination  or  significant  reduction  of 
Soviet  ICBMs.  In  fact,  the  overwhelming 
consensus  within  the  scientific  community 
points  In  Just  this  direction— that  any  spaoe- 
baaed  defense  ooold  be  readily  defeated  or 
evaded  by  a  variety  of  countenneasures 
preseiUIy  available.  The  likelihood  of  an  oc- 
e^trated  arms  race  between  offensive  and 
defensive  wgeapons  suggests  itself  very  clear- 
ly for  the  years  ahead. 

Despite  accumulating  evidence  that  no 
strategic  defense  system  could  ever  achieve 
such  ambitious  goals,  Moscow  seems  genu- 
inely disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  a  space 
arms  race.  Soviet  political  elites  are  upset, 
however,  not  only  by  the  expense  and  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  abreast  with  American 
marf  weapons  technology;  they  are  equally 
disturbed  by  the  impllratinn  for  crisis  stabU- 
tty.  should  two  leaky  or  Imperfect  defensive 
networks  be  deployed.  With  two  rickety 
ahlebk  facing  each  other,  "rewards"  are 
doled  out  to  the  side  that  strikes  f  irst-so 
that  the  aggressor's  shield  can  better  deal 
with  the  enfeebled  retaliatory  blow.  We 
should  not  assume,  as  this  administration 
does,  that  It  la  possible  to  win  a  technology 
race  with  the  Kremlin:  History  records  that 
In  the  reahn  of  military  technology,  the  So- 
viets always  field  a  comparable  weapon. 

If  we  truly  want  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war 
and  ellmlnat.f  the  themretical  advantages  re- 
tained by  the  Soviet  heavy-missile  force, 
then  we  should  take  Foreign  Mtnister 
Andrei  Oromyko  at  his  wmd  and  trade  away 
the  fanciful  boiefits  we  gain  from  a  ^Moe- 
defense  system  for  the  mgre  tangible  bene- 
flts  derived  from  their  first  strike  ICBMs. 
This  Is  In  accord  with  Mr.  Oromyko's  Insist- 
ence that  offensive  and  defensive  talks 
bellnked  and  Is  consistent  with  his  pledge 
that  the  new  negotiating  round  result  In 
"significant  reduetloiM."  The  obJecUve 
woukl  also  be  In  line  with  the  last  US 
Geneva  position:  that  of  de-MIRVIng.  or 
moving  back  to  the  era  where  each  missile 
poaMSsed  only  one  warhead.  Eventually, 
each  side  would  de-MIRV  sufficiently  that 
neither  would  be  able  to  destroy  enough 
enemy  ICSMs  to  make  a  premeditated  or 
preemptive  first  strike  thinkable. 

Prudent  negotiating  tactics  may  very  well 
require  the  US  delegation  to  be  coy  about 
star  wars,  but  it  can  only  prove  counterpro- 
ductive to  leave  your  best  bargaining  chip  at 
home  tai  an  effort  to  lecture  Moscow  on  the 
advantages  of  the  so-called  "defensive  tran- 
sition." There  should  also  be  no  doubt  that, 
the  Soviet  negotiators  accept  the 
now  in  vogue  at  the  Pentagon, 
the  admlnistratkm  itself  wfll  be  leading  the 
vanguard  decrying  the  perilous  Soviet  "laser 
gap"  while  demanding  renewed  vigilance  In 
the  form  of  artdltkinal  "modemlntian." 

Our  record  In  regard  to  bargaining  chips 
should  therefore  be   uppermost  in   mind 
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when  we  return  to  Geneva.  Whenever  we 
have  became  amoroudy  involved  with  our 
negotiating  Instriunents  (either  old  or  new 
weapons  systems),  Uke  the  MIRVed  ICBM. 
the  Soviets  have  always  caught  up  and  the 
strategic  balance  la  said  to  have  shifted  fur- 
ther in  their  4avat.  It  may  even  be  poasi- 
Me-eome  woiUd  sair  likely— that  a  defensive 
world  would  be  more  amenable  to  Soviet  in- 
terests. For  now,  however,  we  must  not  let 
our  recent  infatuation  with  star  wars  wia- 
ardry  stand  In  the  way  of  negotiating  a 
sound  arms  control  accord  finnly  In  the  ITS 
interest.* 


A  BILL  TO  ELIMINATE  MANDA- 
TORY RETIREMENT  FOR  TAX 
COURT  JUtXSES 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orcALiroBinii 
in  THX  HOVSX  OP  RKPKKSnrTATIVlS 

Tuesday,  March  26. 198S 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Spemker.  in  1967 
Congress  passed  the  Age  Discrlmlnitp 
tion  In  Ebiployinent  Act  [ADEA] 
which  prohibited  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment on  account  of  age.  It  applied 
generally  to  individuals  in  the  private 
sector.  In  1974  Congress  amended  the 
ADEA  to  Include  within  its  scope  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  em- 
ployees, and  in  1978  Congress  further 
amended  the  ADEA  by  eliminating 
mandatory  retirement  in  Federal  em- 
ployment The  legislative  history 
makes  it  clear  that  Tax  Court  Judges 
were  Intended  at  least  by  the  House  to 
be  within  the  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  which  mandatory  retire- 
ment was  eliminated. 

*  *  *  Mandatory  retirement  would  be 
eliminated  for  the  great  majority  of  Jobs  in 
the  dvfl  service,  for  positions  In  the  foreign 
service,  for  tax  court  Jotfges.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  school  teachers.  District  of 
Columbia  Judges,  the  United  States  Comp- 
troller General,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  among  others.  How- 
ever, the  current  provision  in  section  IMb) 
which  allows  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  establish  ttifrtmum  age  requiremoits 
when  such  age  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  Job  would  remain  *  *  *  (H.  Rept  No.  96- 
537,  96th  Cong.,  lot  Bess.  11  (1977>.) 

Tet,  the  statute  appears  not  to 
exempt  Tax  Court  Judges;  it  refers 
only  to  units  of  the  legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment havtaig  positions  in  the  competl- 
Uve  service.  39  U.S.C.  633(a). 

Sec  iSSCa).  Nondiscrimination  on  account 
of  age  in  Federal  Government  enqrioyment. 

(a)  Federal  agencies  affected.  All  person- 
nel actions  affecting  employees  or  appli- 
cants for  employment  who  are  at  least  40 
years  of  age  (except  personnel  actions  with 
regard  to  aliens  employed  outside  the  Umlts 
of  the  United  States)  In  military  depart- 
ments as  defined  in  section  102  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code  (5  USCS  1 103),  in  execu- 
tive agencies  as  defined  In  section  105  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  (5  USCS  1 106),  indud- 
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ing  employees  and  applicants  for  employ- 
ment who  are  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds).  In  the  United  Siates  Postal  Service 
and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  in  those 
units  in  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  having  positions  in  the  competi- 
tive service,  and  in  those  units  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  having  positions  in  the  competi- 
tive service,  and  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
shall  be  made  free  frmn  any  discrimination 
based  on  age. 

Thus,  the  present  status  of  Tax 
Court  Judges,  of  whom  several  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  age  of  70,  is  un- 
clear. 

In  eliminating  mandatory  retire- 
ment for  employees  generally,  the 
Senate  recognised  that  a  new  aware- 
ness has  developed  concerning  dis- 
criminating against  the  elderly,  and 
public  attention  has  focused  on  the  in- 
equity and  lack  of  wisdom  of  mandato- 
ry retirement.  It  further  recognised 
that  older  employees  may,  in  fact,  be 
better  employees  because  of  experi- 
ence and  Job  commitment,  and  that  an 
age  limitation  unfairly  assumes  that 
age  alone  provides  an  accurate  meas- 
ure of  an  individual's  ability  to  per- 
form work.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  96-493. 
9Sth  Congress,  2d  sess.  60fr-606  (1^8). 
The  express  purpose  of  this  legislation 
supports  the  view  that  Tax  Court 
Judges  should  likewise  be  exempt  from 
mandatory  retirement.  However,  sec- 
tion 7447(bXl)  currently  imposes  a 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  70  on 
Tax  Court  Judges.  That  section,  which 
was  enacted  long  ago,  is  effectively  ob- 
solete in  light  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  recent  legislation  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  employment 
solely  on  account  of  age.  Thus,  I  urge 
the  amendment  of  section  7447(bKl)  to 
eHmlnat.e  any  mandatory  retirement 
imposed  on  Tax  Court  Judges. 

This  position  is  further  supported  by 
recent  legislation.  In  1981  Congress 
amended  section  7443,  IRC  1954.  to 
eliminate  the  ban  on  initial  m>point- 
ments  of  individuals  age  66  or  older  as 
XJB.  Tax  Court  Judges.  The  reiMni  for 
the  change  was  that  such  a  ban  con- 
flicted with  Federal  policies  against 
age  discrimination  and  could  deprive 
the  Tax  Court  of  experienced  person- 
nel. S.  Rept.  No.  96-993,  96th  Cong..  2d 
sess.  3949  (1980).  This  legialaUon  and 
the  reasons  behind  it  simply  reflect 
congressional  concern  that  qualified 
and  able  Judges  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  same  capacity  irre- 
gardless  of  their  age.  Moreover,  it 
would  seem  to  me  highly  unusual  to 
allow  the  appointment  of  a  Tax  'Court 
Judge  older  than  65  only  to  require 
him  to  retire  at  age  70. 

One  further  note.  Recent  Social  Se- 
curity amendmoits.  although  dearly 
applicable  to  active  Tax  Court  Judges, 
raise  certain  questions  with  respect  to 
Judges  who  stay  on  after  retirement. 
Although  retired  pay  is  not  salary  for 
Social  Security  puriMees,  it  is  uncdear 
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whether  a  ^tired  Judge  is  thereby  pre- 
cluded from  acqutaing  Sodal  Security 
quarterly  ^redits  necessary  for  qualifi- 
cation. Tnerefore.  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement provision  may  prevent  some 
of  the  olcMr  Judg^  from  fully  qualify- 
ing for  S4>ciJal  Security  coverage  al- 
though they  are  reqtdred  to  pay  into 
Social  Security  up  to  age  70. 

I  understand  any  tampering  with 
the  Social  I  Security  provisions  is  a  po- 
litically sekisitive  issue,  and  I  do  not 
suggest  atnendlng  those  provisionsl 
However,  ^mending  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement provision  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  i^^ear  to  be  a 
reasonable  solution.  Then  a  Judge 
would  ham  the  option  of  continuing 
on  a  salary  basts  and  acquire  the  nec- 
essary crejdits.  Federal  dUstrict  court 
Judges  do  Itot  have  any  upper  age  limit 
and  almost  without  exception  are 
known  to  xarry  out  their  duties  effi- 
ciently and  capably  well  past  the  age 
of  70.  To  be  sure,  Judges  grow  with  age 
and  experijence. 

I  further  note  that  special  trial 
Judges  of  I  the  Tax  Court  who  hear 
small  tax  cases— deficiencies  less  than 
$5,000,  as:  Federal  employees  in  the 
competitivie  service,  are  exempt  from 
mandatory  retirement.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  elimination  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement f^r  all  Tax  Court  Judges,  and 
I  believe  such  a  provision  Is  entirely 
consistent  with  recent  legislation. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  It  may  be  an 
inadvertent  omission  that  Tax  Court 
Judges  haie  not  already  been  exempt- 
ecL« 
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Historically  BSaryland  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  development  of  trauma 
ggrrlces,  traiuna  research,  and  emer- 
gency medical  care.  Maryland  annual- 
ly conducts  national  and  international 
symposia  with  faculty  and  participants 
from  this  Nation  and  abroad,  and  is  a 
recognised  leader  in  the  field  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  system  design 
and  development.  The  National  Study 
Center,  located  in  Baltimore,  is  a  re- 
gl(»aal  system  which  serves  as  a  model 
for  demonstrating  the  most  up-to-date 
and  cost-effective  meth(xls  for  deliver- 
ing emergency  medical  services. 

Congressional  designation  of  this 
study  center  as  the  National  Study 
Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergency 
MecUeal  Systems  is  a  vital  recognition 
of  this  model  program.  In  addition  it 
will  ivovlde  a  facus  for  access  to  the 
fnsmtJal  resources  of  the  study  center. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthwhile  resolution.* 


DESIONimON  OF  THE  NATION- 
AL  STUDY  CENTER  FOR 
TRAUMlA  AND  EMERGENCY 
BdEDICAL  SYSTEMS 

HON.  BARBARA  L  MDOJLSKI 

I         OriUKTLAim 
m  THX  koUSE  or  IIXraBSBITATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  26. 1985 
•  Ms.  MI^ULBKI.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  I  am 
pleased  tciday  to  intnxhice.  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  Bforyland  Ctmgressional 
Delegation,  legislation  designating  the 
National  Btudy  Center  for  Trauma 
and  Emergency  Medical  Systems  at 
the  Maryiuid  Institute  for  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems.  The  Nation- 
al Study  Center  will  serve  as  a  re- 
source cdnter  for  Information  and 
data,  and! provide  technical  assistance 
concerning  emergency  medical  sys- 
tems nationwide. 

Eaeh  yev  10  million  people  are  dis- 
abled frofi  accidents.  The  dlseipUnes 
of  traiunaj  care  and  emergency  medical 
services  lilive  emerged  as  integral  com- 
ponents of  the  health  care  delivery 
system  However  in  the  last  few  years 
Federal  support  for  Iteergency  Medi- 
cal Services  Systems  has  declined  pre- 
cipitouslyi  Many  States  have  been 
unable  to  provide  support  for  such  sys- 
tems. 


THE  NEED  FOR  HUMANITARIAN 
AID  IN  AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  mw  TOKK 
nr  THX  HOITSK  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVBS 

7*iie«day,  March  26. 1985 

•  Mr-.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  Afghan  refugee  popula- 
tion. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  in  Geneva  was  abso- 
lutely correct  in  a  recent  report  which 
stated  that  the  war  being  waged 
against  innocent  civilians  by  the 
U.S.SJI.  is  in  "gross  violation  of 
human  rights."  Because  of  poor  medi- 
cal attention  and  facilities,  the  direct 
consequence  of  a  Soviet  Army  gunshot 
wound  is  usually  death.  The  United 
States  simply  cannot  allow  thousands 
of  innocent  men.  women,  and  children 
to  continue  to  die. 

There  are  over  3  million  Afghans 
who  have  sought  refuge  and  medical 
care  inside  Pakistan.  The  Swedish 
Committee  for  Afghanistan,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pakistan  Commis- 
alim  for  Refugees,  operates  12  medical 
clinics  in  Afghan  war  zones.  The  popu- 
lation inside  Afghanistan  requires 
more  medical  services  of  this  type 
from  the  West  if  we  are  to  pay  more 
lip  service  to  human  rights  needs  in 
that  war-torn  cotmtry. 

I  commend  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment's assistance  effort,  and  strongly 
urge  similar  initiatives  to  provide  addi- 
tional health  and  paramedical  training 
to  help  Afghan  civilians. 

The  American  people  should  do  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  help  these 
refugees  in  their  search  for  adequate 
health  care,  and  should  condemn 
Soviet  attempts  to  spread  misery  to 
every  comer  of  Afghanistan. 
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I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
article  for  insertion  in  the  Cohobkb- 
sioiiAL  Rscohd: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5. 198S] 
Tbx  Rxpokt  on  ArcRAinsTsii 

AfghanH**"***"  Is  a  word  sometimes  used 
to  designate  an  excessive  interest  In  exotic 
places  remote  from  American  interest.  But 
the  real  Afghanistan  is  a  place  of  voy  great 
American  Interest,  moral  and  strategic  This 
is  so  because  of  the  epic  struggle  the 
Afghan  people  have  been  waging  against 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  their  country  for 
more  than  five  years— the  Kremlin  now  has 
been  fitting  Afghans  longer  than  it  fought 
Germans  in  World  War  n. 

The  Soviet -Union,  naturally,  prefers  to 
conduct  its  depredations  quietly  and  in  Uie 
'  dark.  To  avoid  having  to  cope  with  an  inter- 
natitmal  public  stirred  by  pictures  of  war  on 
televisian.  it  has  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
keep  independent  observers  from  viewtaig  Its 
Afghan  «— mp^ifw  But  some  observers  do 
penetrate,  and  the  millions  of  refugees  as 
mudi  as  a  third  of  the  AftfUn  population 
has  been  forced  Into  foreign  exile  also  pro- 
vide Inf  onnation.  The  latter  sources  enabled 
a  law  professor  from  neutral  Austria.  Felix 
Ermaoora.  to  prepare  what  the  XJJB.  dele- 
gate calls  an  unprecedentedly  "full  and 
fair"  repmt  on  Soviet  conduct  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  RlfSita  in 
Geneva. 

The  new  report  accuses  "foreign"  troops— 
they  can  only  be  Soviet— of  bombing  vil- 
lages, massacring  villagers  and  sununarily 
executing  guerrillas.  It  lists  Instances  in 
which  100  or  more  civilians  at  a  time  woe 
murdered.  It  doaimmts  some  of  the  specific 
actions  by  whi«d>  the  Soviet  forces  have  evi- 
dently attempted  to  destroy  the  food-pro- 
ducing and  irrigation  systems  so  that  there 
would  no  longer  be  a  vlaUe  countryside:  a 
policy  of  drying  up  the  sea  in  which  the 
guerrilla  fish  swlDL 

Mr.  Ermacora's  findings  are  sure  to  rein- 
force the  deep  sympatliy  that  Americans 
feel  for  the  victims  of  Soviet  imperialism  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  desire  to  do  everything 
that  prudence  aUows  to  even  the  odds.  Fw- 
tunately,  there  is  a  broad  American  consen- 
sus on  this  score.  On  the  crucial  considn*- 
ations— the  heroism  and  nobility  of  the 
Afghan  resistance,  the  absolute  wrongness 
of  the  Soviet  invasion— there  is  little  of  the 
sort  of  wearing  debate  that  marks  the 
American  attitude  to.  say.  Nicaragua.  The 
Afghan  petvto  are  fighting  a  dear-cut  un- 
adulterated foreign  aggression.  Americans 
are,  without  argument,  helping  out. 

What  wm  make  Moacow  desist  from  lU  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan?  Its  casualttes  and 
ectmomic  costs  go  on.  It  continues  to  pay 
heavy  political  costs  f<»r  deapolUng  an  Islam- 
ic. Third  Worid  country.  Fair,  international- 
ly supported  terms  for  a  negotiated  solution 
remain  available:  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troopa,  a  return  of  refugees,  self-determina- 
tion, nonalignment.  But  first  the  Soviet 
Unimi  must  call  it  quits  to  its  campaign  to 
conquer  Afghanistan,  depopulate  the  coun- 
try and  reduce  it  to  the  status  of  a  satellite 
state.* 
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MT  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OTPUMUSA 

'm  not  HO vn  or  acrKnurzATiTcs 
Tuadav.  March  28, 19S5 

•  Mr.  CHAFPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognise  Min  Stephanie  D.  Harris  of 
my  district  as  the  Florida  State  winner 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars' 
Voice  of  Democracy  Essay  Contest. 
This  year's  theme  is  "My  Pledge  to 
America"  and  in  her  essay  Miss  Hanis 
paints  an  inspiring  picture  of  that 
pledge.  Miss  Harris  is  a  Junior  at  Cres- 
cent City  High  School,  and  her  many 
accomplishments  include  student 
council  president-elect,  president  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  let- 
ters in  both  track  and  debate  as  well 
as  several  awards  for  public  speaking. 
Students  such  as  Miss  Harris  confirm 
my  belief  that  our  future  rests  in  com- 
petent hands.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in 
the  CoNOKCSSiORAL  RacoiiB  Miss 
Harris'  moving  and  patriotic  essay. 
ICt  Plzdgs  to  Ambuca 
(By  Stephanie  D.  Hurls) 

As  an  artist  mlsht  paint  a  landMspe,  I 
wish  to  pabit  for  your  a  picture  of  my  Amer- 
ica ss  I  see  It. 

I  want  you  to  hear  the  spirited  voices  sing- 
ing the  National  Anthem  at  our  high  school 
football  game  on  a  Friday  night;  also  the 
heated  dtacusakm  of  the  presidential  candi- 
dates as  they  debate  for  the  upcoming  elec- 
tion. 

I  want  you  to  smell  the  fresh  salt  air  at 
the  beach  and  the  beautiful  nowers  at  the 
city  park  which  are  for  all  to  enjoy.  I  want 
you  to  see  the  proud  look  on  five  year  old 
Jamie's  face  as  he  redtes,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Fledge  of  AUegianoe.  I  want  you  to  feel 
the  enthusiaam  and  ezdtement  as  a  whole 
community  Joins  together  for  something 
like  a  eatflab  festival  In  order  to  raise  funds 
for  a  worthy  cause.  And  finally.  I  want  you 
to  sense  tbe  same  pride  I  do  when  I  call 
America  my  home! 

So  often  we  take  our  American  way  of  life 
for  granted.  We  dont  stop  to  consider  how 
lucky  we  really  are.  Let  us  compare  these 
economic  statistics  released  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  If  we  were  to 
bring  the  United  States'  economy  down  to  a 
level  equal  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
we  would  have  to  do  the  following. 

We  would  have  to:  remove  thirteen  out  of 
every  fourteen  miles  of  paved  highway:  tear 
out  two  of  every  three  mOes  of  railroad 
tracks:  take  away  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  cars  and  trucks;  cancel  out  over  two 
thousand  oollegea:  dose  K  percent  of  our 
museums;  subtract  seven  out  of  every  ten 
sln^e  family  homes  and  require  these  fami- 
lies to  live  in  amaU  two  and  three  room 
apartments;  and  we  would  have  to  reduce 
our  total  tawome  by  two-thirds. 

These  facts,  although  startling,  do  not 
even  rvtwi^^  the  Important  point  that  we 
would  also  be  losing  our  predoua  freedom. 
In  Aanerlca.  we  qan  go  where  we  want,  when 
we  want  to  and  be  who  m  what  we  want  to 
be.  No  other  country  can  compare  to  Ameri- 
ca's freedoms  of  religion  and  human  rights. 

I  am  proud  and  grateful  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, although  I  am  not  yet  an  adult,  I  feel 
that  I  still  have  a  lot  to  give.  I  can  do  small 
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things,  such  as  helping  my  school  club  keep 
tbe  landscaping  attractive  around  the  newly 
Installed  flag  in  front  of  Oty  HaU.  I  can  do 
larger  things,  like  helping  campaign  for  a 
political  candidate  that  I  admire;  and  most 
of  all,  I  can  learn  to  be  a  good  dtisen  now 
and  for  the  future  when  my  responsibilities 
as  an  American  Increase. 

My  Pledge  to  America  is  that  I  wUl  stand 
up  and  do  my  best  to  preserve  that  very  spe- 
cial American  way  of  life,  so  that  I  may  help 
to  enkindle  a  flame  In  the  American  spirit 
that  cannot  be  put  out— only  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation. 

I  want  each  of  my  children  and  my  grand- 
children to  be  able  to  paint  their  own  pic- 
ture of  America,  as  I  have,  and  I  want  it  to 
be  Just  as  lovely  for  them. 

The  American  way  of  life  Is  the  best  in 
the  world  and  let's  not  ever  forget  that.* 


ETHNIC  STEREOTYPING 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

oromo 
iif  THx  HOUSE  or  RcnasnrTATivzs 
Tuesday,  March  29,  IMS 
•  Bds.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans, quite  properly,  reject  intolerance 
and  prejudice  toward  any  group.  Most 
of  us  recognize  that  these  kinds  of  sen- 
timents are  destructive  and  unworthy 
of  us  as  a  nation.  Unfortunately,  cer- 
tain stereotypes  still  persist,  depicting 
people  in  an  unfair,  inaccurate,  and  of- 
fensive manner.  Prof.  Jack  Shaheen  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  recently 
published  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  about  the  dehumanizing 
stereotjrping  of  Arabs.  The  article  has 
a  great  deal  that  merits  consideration 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  attention. 

Following  is  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19, 19851 
Thx  "IxsTAirr  Aiiab  Krr"— The  Mxdia  Sks 

Ababs  as  BniioMAnss,  Bowssss  oa  Bbxt 

Damcibs 

(By  Jack  O.  Shaheen) 

When  I  think  of  the  word  "Arab,"  I  see 
ISO  million  people  In  the  greater  Arab 
world.  Most  share  heritage,  religion  and  his- 
tory. In  31  Arab  countries  we  see  dty  dwell- 
ers and  suburbanites,  farmers  and  villagers. 
Their  dress  is  traditional  or  Western.  The 
variety  of  their  garb  and  life  style  defies 
stereotyping. 

When  many  of  us  hear  "Arab"  we  think 
"anti-American."  "antl-Chrlstlan,"  "cim- 
ning,"  "unfriendly"  and  "warlike."  Yet  most 
of  us  know  little  of  the  Arab  people,  cus- 
toms or  aooomplishments.  Tbe  mytlis  of  the 
media  enoourage  distrust  and  misunder- 
standing. Once  a  negative  image  becomes  In- 
grained. It  endures.  The  result;  a  self-per- 
petu^lng,  dehumanising  stereotype,  carica- 
tures rather  than  human  beings. 

Several  distortions  exist: 

Arabs  are  extremely  wealthy.  In  fact,  the 
average  Arab  has  a  per  capita  inoone  of  ap- 
proximately ll.OOO  per  year. 

Arabs  are  barbaric  and  uncultured.  The 
Arabs  gave  the  world  a  religion— Islam— a 
language  and  an  alphabet  Arab  scholars 
contributed  significantly  to  medicine,  math- 
ematics, astronomy,  chemistry  and  the  arts. 

They  are  sex  maniacs  and  wtUte  slavers. 
As  a  Pulbright  scholar  who  traveled  exten- 
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sively  tai  the  Middle  East.  I  found  most  Arab 
husbands  to  be  monogamous.  Slavery  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

They  are  terrorists.  A  small  minority  of 
Arabs.  Israelis,  Europeans.  Americans  and 
others  resort  to  terror. 

They  are  btiylng  up  America.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  reports  that  Arab  investments  in 
America,  compared  with  those  of  other 
groups,  are  minimal.  The  leading  Investors 
are  the  Dutch,  British,  Canadians,  Ger- 
mans, Swiss,  Prench  and  Japanese.  Invest- 
ments made  by  Arabs  are  tagged  "Arab 
money"  In  a  way  Oerman  marks  and  Prench 
francs  are  not. 

OPEC  equals  Arabs.  Only  seven  of  the  13 
meml>ers  are  Arabs. 

Iranians  are  Arabs.  Iranians  are  Persians. 

When  depleting  Arabs.  TV  and  screen 
writers,  novelists,  cartoonists  and  other 
media  professionals  liu»rporate  these 
myths  with  the  "Instant  Arab  Kit"  The  kit 
Indudes  belly  dancers'  outfits,  headdresses, 
veils,  dark  sunglasses,  flowing  gowns  and 
robes,  oil  wells,  evil  mystldsm,  limousines 
and  camels.  We  see  Arabs  as  billionaires, 
bombers  or  belly  dancers— villains  of  choice. 
It  Is  fashionable  to  be  antl-Semltlc- provid- 
ed the  Semites  are  Arabs. 

Stereotypical  Arabs  prowl  TV  screens. 
Children  see  heavies  such  ss  The  Desert 
Rat,  All  Boo-Boo,  Abdul-O,  the  Un-Cool-O 
and  Abdullah  the  Butcher  on  "Popeye," 
"Woody  Woodpecker"  and  other  shows. 

In  "Cagney  and  Lacey,"  the  policewomen 
deceive  an  arrogant,  oil-rich  Arab,  whose 
Rolls-Royce  bears  a  license  plate 
"OHiBUX"  The  rich  Arab  runs  over  a  poor 
Jew,  but  he  refuses  to  pay  the  victim's  hos- 
pital bUls.  In  "CHIPS,"  a  reckless  sheik  tries 
to  bribe  the  officers— "a  way  of  life"  In  his 
country.  In  "Alice."  Ben.  the  oil  baron,  asks 
Plo  to  become  Wife  No.  4. 

Common  film  portrayal  of  Arabs— the  de- 
prived woman,  the  stupid  sheik  and  the 
inept  lover— surfaces  again  in  several  1984 
films,  such  as  "Best  Defense,"  "Bolero," 
"Cannonball  Run  II"  and  "Protocol." 

In  "Best  Defense,"  Kuwaiti  children 
throw  stones  at  Eddie  Murphy's  tank.  Roars 
Murphy:  "Okay,  you  desert  rats,  now  you 
die."  "Bolero"  features  a  kidnapping  sheik 
as  an  inept  lover.  In  "Cannonball  Rtm  II," 
an  ape  kissing  King  Palafel.  The  king 
smiles,  saying:  "If  only  your  mother  could 
kiss  like  thatl"  "Protocol's"  hordes  of  Arabs 
ogle  OokHe  Hawn— she  has.  after  all,  blonde 
hair.  Arabs  are  so  deprived,  the  stale  formu- 
la goes,  they'll  do  anything  for  a  sexy 
blonde. 

Comic  strips  attract  our  attention.  An  ar- 
rogant would-be  seducer  of  Western  women. 
Sheik  Olly-O-letun.  appears  In  "Brenda 
Starr."  "Spiderman"  features  Mr.  Mondo.  a 
nuclear  terrorist.  My  favorite  cartoon  char- 
acter, Dennis  the  Mensce,  complains  on 
Thanksgiving  Day:  "Dewey's  family's  havln' 
meat  loaf.  His  dad  says  some  Arab  Is  eating 
their  turkey." 

I  have  yet  to  read  a  novel  featuring  heroic 
Arabs.  Sometimes  the  antagonist  Is  half- 
Arab,  as  In  "Key  to  Rebecca."  In  nbvels 
such  as  "The  HsJ"  and  'The  Sphinx."  Arabs 
appear  as  religious  fanatics.  Other  novelists 
contend  they  are  Inept  assassins  Intent  on 
destroying  Israel  and  the  West  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Tet  Israel  Is  the  only  nation  In  the 
Middle  East  with  nudear  arms. 

We  are  less  Inclined  to  view  TV,  motion 
pictures  and  other  forms  of  entertainment 
as  propaganda  because  entertainment  is 
supposedly  harmless.  Yet  entertainment 
performs  ss  propaganda  predaely  because 
sudlences  absorb  messages  unknowlnitfy. 
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Of  other  groups.  But  Arabs 
Ived  the  same  second  look  ftom 
ley  deserve  the  kind  of  soo^t- 
reoeive.  ■ 
stereotype  parallels  that  of 
the  Jews  In  pre-Nazl  Oenaany.  when  news- 
papers and  films  made  them  dark  and 
threatening.;  The  characterisation  of  Jews 
as  anardilstt  or  derious  financiers  wss  Intol- 
erable. Yet  ttiis  caricature  has  lieen  received 
and  transfehed  to  another  group  of  Se- 
mites, the  MnJoi.  Now  It  wears  a  robe  and  a 
headdress,  ISstead  of  a  yarmulkeand  a  Star 
ofDarid.      I 

Perhaps  tiie  best  way  to  eradicate  the 
mythical  Ai^  is  to  Insist  that  media  profes- 
sionals socfpt  responsibility.  When  any 
group  Is  degraded,  we  all  suff«.  Tbe  time 
has  come  toTretlre  the  stereotype.  Such  re- 
eal  a  people  Just  ss  radiantly 
lers,  gracing  and  enriching  oiu* 
iloosly  vsried  Earth.* 
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DELAYED  FUNDS  AVAILABIUTY 

HOH.  BARNEY  FRANK 

!  or  MASSACHUSSllS 

nf  TBI  ikousK  or  RxnasnrraTxvzs  ^ 

Tvkaday.  March  28, 198S 

•  Mr.  FR^^NK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legiglati<m  that  allows 
banks  to  waoe  a  maglmnm  4  buslneBS 
day  hold  0n  cheeks  deposited  by  cus^ 
tomers.  In  the  case  of  Ooverameat 
Issued  cheeks,  a  maximum  of  a  1  busi- 
ness day  ht>ld  would  be  allowed. 

Banks  now  put  holds  on  customer's 
checks  antrwhere  from  1  to  16  days 
and  in  so^e  cases  longer.  During  this 
time  cusUaners  are  imable  to  use  this 
money.  B^olu  however,  ooce  they  re- 
ceive provisional  clearance  on  the  de- 
posited chfeck.  can  use  this  customer's 
money  to  Icover  their  reserve  require- 
ments an4  for  investment.  According 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  98  percent  of 
all  chedik  deposited  in  American 
banks  receive  provisional  clearance 
within  481  hours.  Banks  argue  that 
they  nee^  the  additional  time  to 
insiuw  thfit  the  checks  receive  final 
clearanoe-iAooording  to  a  study  quoted 
by  the  Delayed  Funds  Availability 
Task  FoT^e  only  0.87  percent  of  all 
checks  debosited  in  banks  do  not  re- 
ceive flnalj  clearance.  It  is  Important  to 
rememb^  that  banks  are  able  to  use 
customer'!  money  throughout  the 
hold  period,  when  the  funds  are  un- 
available to  the  customer. 

Let  us  oonsider  the  0.87  percent  of 
checks  thit  do  not  receive  itaial  clear- 
ance. As  t  said,  banks  receive  provi- 
sional ddarance  on  most  deposited 
checks  wi&n  48  hours.  A  very  sophis- 
ticated pibcedure  exists  that  involves 
machine  Beadable  magnetic  tape  and  a 
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high  speed  courier  system.  This  proce- 
dure wisks  the  checks  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  However, 
when  a  bank  decides  not  to  honor  a 
check,  the  return  trip  through  the 
system  takes  much  longier.  A  returned 
check  has  to  travel  through  the  same 
route,  only  this  time  the  cheek  is  proc- 
essed by  and  travels  back  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  via  the  postal 
system.  So  legitimately,  in  those  rare 
cases  when  a  check  is  not  good,  it  can 
take  several  days  for  that  check  to 
watk.  its  way  through  the  system.  The 
Delayed  Funds  Availability  Task  Force 
has  come  up  with  a  possible  solution 
to  this  problem  that  is  being  tested 
within  the  Dallas  Federal  Reserve 
region.  The  early  results  are  encourag- 
ing. It  appears  that  technology  does 
exist  that  would  speed  up  the  time  it 
takes  for  banks  to  know  whether  or 
not  a  check  is  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  bill 
is  to  allow  customers  access  to  their 
money  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible. 
It  is  simply  unfair  that  banks  have 
access  to  this  money,  and  make  a 
profit  from  this  money,  at  the  expense 
and  inconvoiience  of  customers.  It  is 
partictilarly  unfair  for  low-income 
people  who  tend  not  to  have  a  lot  of 
excess  money  available  in  the  first 
place.* 


HARRISBURG  IS  TURNING 
ITSELF  AROUND 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  RmrsTLVAmA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  represehtativbs 

Tuesday.  March  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  House's  attention  what  a  lot  of 
hard  woxk.  and 'dedication  can  bring  to 
an  aging  city.  I  q>eak  of  Stephen  R. 
Reed,  the  young  mayor  of  Harrlsburg. 
PA.  who  in  his  4  years  in  office  has 
turned  this  city  around.  I  think  that 
his  efforts  are  testimony  to  how  gov- 
ernment, imder  the  proper  direction 
and  leadership,  can  act  as  a  partner  in 
achieving  social  and  economic 
progress.  I  submit  for  the  Rbcord  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  which  details  Mayor 
Reed's  inltiaUve9: 

Habkisburg  Is  Ttnumio  Itsxlt  Aboohs 
(By  Neal  Pelrce) 

Habbisbdro.— Few  small  cities-  of  Amer- 
ica—not to  mention  state  capitals— ever 
sank  as  deep  and  fast  as  this  old  dty  of 
50.000,  set  dramatically  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

Population  dropped  33  percent  in  20  yean 
as  a  generation  of  mlddle-dass  people  aban- 
doned town  for  the  suburbs.  Nearljr  800 
buslneases  were  shuttered.  Arscm  andcrime 
shot  up  to  Pemisylvania's  highest  level— as 
did  bousing  abandonment,  with  2,486  vacant 
structures.  And  to  t(v  it  all  off,  Harrisburg 
In  the  TOs  suffered  two  crippling  floods  and 
the  disaster  at  nearby  Three  Mile  Island. 
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Neighborhood  and  bustneas  groups  were 
fighting  over  the  scraps  of  what  was  left. 
State-government  buildings  kept  half  the 
dty  off  tbe  tax  rolls.  "Harrlsburg  may  have 
beoi  in  its  last  throes  as  a  viable  dty,"  says 
Stephen  R.  Reed,  who  beat  tbe  entrencbed 
party  organiEations  to  win  election,  at  age 
31,  as  a  reform  mayor  in  1981. 

Nobody  could  argue  that  Harrlsburg  isn't 
on  the  mend  today.  Any  troubled  dty  could 
find  one  or  two  promising  strategies  from 
the  panoply  Reed  and  his  team  have  imple- 
mented. 

Housing  vacancies  were  cut  in  half.  How? 
Fbst.  City  Hall  grabbed  every  federal  or 
state  sufaddy  and  tax  break  it  could  get  Its 
bands  on.  Then  It  encouraged  two  nonprofit 
housing  CMporaUons,  two  church  groups 
and  the  Urban  League  to  plunge  into  hous- 
ing rehabilitation.  With  new  townhouse 
construction,  tbe  dty  has  gained  U70  bous- 
ing tmits  in  four  years— 925  at  market-rate 
prices  for  returning  yuppies.  Harrisburg's 
painful  long  populatkm  slide  has  been 
halted. 

Crime  Is  down  18  percent  in  three  years- 
burglary  by  30  percent,  aiscm  cut  more  than 
half.  Why?  In  large  part  because  dtisen 
crime  watches  have  spread;  community 
"protective  eyes"  now  scan  100  or  more 
blocks.  With  focus  on  repeat  offenders  and 
police  computer  technology- In  fingerprint- 
ing, photos,  crime  reports— tbe  share  of 
crimes  solved  is  up  28  percent. 

City  government  has  lieoome  intoisely  en- 
trepreneurial, corralling  outside  customers 
to  buy  dty-produoed  stream  and  methane 
gas  from  waste-disposal  facilities.  The  divi- 
dend: mUlions  of  dollars  in  new  dty  reve- 
nues. Volunteering  has  blaasomed  as  welL 
Neighborhood  groups  have  cleaned  and 
spaled  vacant  properties  as  a  prelude  to  pri- 
vate puicbaae.  A  Riverfront  Peoples'  Park 
Organisation  adopted  the  scenic  five-mile 
green  stretch  along  the  Susquebaima  and 
has  Installed  200  new  trees. 

And  business  Is  coming  bad  to  Harrls- 
burg. Last  year  alone,  SS  major  new  or  ex- 
panskm  projects  began,  valued  at  $134  mil- 
lion and  bringing  2.170  new  permanent  Jobs. 
A  number  were  lassoed  from  tbe  suinirbs. 
How?  By  what  Reed  calls  "a  smorgasbord" 
of  incentives.  He  set  up  Harrisburg's  first 
economic-development  office  to  help  In- 
town  bustaeases  expand  and  then  hunt  for 
new  ones.  A  survey  helped  firms  by  target- 
ing unfilled  regional  market  needs.  One-stop 
business  permitting  was  establishrd.  A 
"bustneas  Incubator"  was  started.  Harris- 
burg  landed  one  of  Pennsylvania's  first  en- 
terprise semes.  And  fran  tax  abatements  to 
revenue  bonds  to  urban-development  action 
grants,  every  conceivable  Inducement  was 
wheded  into  place. 

One  unique  tool  in  the  reiniilding  has 
been  a  property-tax  scheme  so  far  tried  only 
in  Harrlsburg  and  five  other  Pennsylvania 
dtles,  Induding  booming  Pittsburgh.  Most 
ol  the  valuation  is  put  on  the  land— not 
buildings.  Hairisburg  now  taxes  land  three 
times  as  heavily  as  improvements.  The 
result  Is  that  It  costs  qieculators  so  much  to 
"sit  on"  vacant  or  underutilized  dty  land 
that  they  either  build  or  sell  out  to  others 
who  will.  And  homeowners  don't  get  hit 
with  major  tax  boosts  when  they  improve 
their  prtwerty. 

(In  PIttsburgti.  where  the  land. tax  has 
beoi  moved  up  in  stages  to  six  times  the 
buflding  tax  rate.  constructicHi  rose  at  a 
heady  paoe-evto  through  the  1981-83  re- 
cession. The  dual  tax  rate  should  help  not 
Just  Frost  Belt,  tmt  also  Sun  Belt,  cities 
with  their  huge  surpluses  of  unused  land 
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knd  open-ftir  pftrUnc  lota  near  center  dty. 
But  moit  aiat/t  oomtltuUons  would  have  to 
be  MiMiiwVid  to  make  the  pnctloe  lecaL) 

A  friendly  state  govenuiient  his  beliwd 
HanWmiv  rertve.  The  Thomburgh  admln- 
litratioii  has  provided  multiple  eeonomic 
aids.  And  each  state  toTemnMnt  depart- 
ment has  "adopted"  one  of  Harrtsburt^ 
publle  sdMwls. 

What  HarrlaburK  needed  most  of  all.  how- 
ever, was  a  thorouch  pallUcal  bousedean- 
taw.  Reed  has  had  hto  share  of  flghta-with 
other  Democrats,  local  Republicans,  the 
suburbs^  But  he  abolished  the  old  patroaage 
system,  hired  profeasioaal  administrators 
from  outside  the  dty.  and  pureed  some  old 
skeletons  (indudint  a  mess  in  community 
development  block  grant  administratioo 
that  had  triggered  a  frecM  of  federal 
money). 

Pertodie  clean  sweeps  are  historically  the 
way  American  cities  gain  fresh  leases  on 
life.  Harrisburg's  new  leaden  are  almost  all 
in  tbetr  Ms  and  early  40»— a  young  prof  es- 
siooal  poUttcal  generation  that  might  not 
have  won  power  for  another  decade  if  the 
"natural"  leaders— those  now  In  their  SOs 
and  aOs— hadnt  long  ago  exited  to  the  sub- 
urbs.* 


niFROVINO  THK  HOSPITAL 
SWING  BED  PROGRAM 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 


'ATIW 


omnnmsoTA 
HOUSE  or 
Tue$da9,  March  29, 1985 
•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Spemker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  leclalatlon  to  im- 
prove the  Hogpltal  Swing  Bed  Pro- 
gram. Thlg  blU  corrects  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  this  program,  estab- 
lishes a  process  for  verifying  local 
need,  applies  the  same  standards  to 
swing  bed  hospitals  as  apply  to  long- 
term  care  facilities,  and  pnunotes 
equity  in  reimbursement. 

Congress  originally  established  the 
Hospital  Swing  Bed  Program  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1900.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was 
to  allow  niral  ho^itals  with  fewer 
than  SO  beds  to  "swinT'  excess  beds 
from  acute  care  to  long-term  care. 
This  program  was  designed  to  provide 
nursing  home  beds  in  rural  communi- 
ties where  a  shortage  exists. 

Unfortunately,  administrative  ac- 
tions by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFA]  have  ignored 
congrrssiflfnal  intent  for  the  Hospital 
Swing  Bed  Program.  Current  law  re- 
stricts eligibility  to  rural  hoqjitals 
with  less  than  SO  beds.  Yet  in  March 
IMI.  HCFA  reinterpreted  the  law  to 
allow  swing  bed  participation  by  hospi- 
tals licensed  and/or  certified  for  more 
than  BO  beds,  if  the  hospitals  "staff 
and  operate"  fewer  than  SO  beds. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country 
HCFA's  reinterpretatlon  is  being  used 
to  allow  tuMpitals  to  establish  swing 
beds  In  aeeas  where  there  is  no  short- 
age of  long-term  beds.  My  bill  tightens 
current  law  to  jnedude  HCFA's  rein- 
terpretatlon and  requires  the  State 
health    planning    and    development 
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agency  to  verify  that  a  shortage  of 
nursing  home  beds  exists  in  a  geo- 
graphic area  before  swing  beds  are  ap- 
proved. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Hospital  Swing  Bed  Program  may  be 
used  as  a  way  to  solve  srane  of  the  fi- 
nancial problems  brought  on  by  the 
Medicare  ORG  system  of  reimburse- 
ment. According  to  industry  data,  oc- 
cupancy for  small  hospitals  (less  than 
50  beds)  averaged  Just  over  50  percent 
in  1983.  Congress  did  not  intend  the 
Hospital  Swing  Bed  Program  to  be  a 
financial  rescue  plan  for  rural  hoq>i- 
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Hospitals  are  designed  to  provide 
short-term,  high  intensity,  bed-cen- 
tered treatment  to  acutely  iU  patients. 
Conversely,  long-term  care  patients  re- 
quire less  Intensive  care  and  more  long 
range  medical  and  social  services  and 
activities.  By  not  requiring  the  same 
standards,  swing  bed  patients  may  be 
cared  for  by  staff  aides  that  do  not 
have  specialized  geriatric  training. 

Swing  bed  patients  should  have  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  same  protections 
and  benefits  mandated  In  nursing 
homes.  My  bill  requires  swing  bed  hos- 
pitals to  meet  the  same  standards  for 
long-term  care  certification,  staff 
training,  and  licensure  as  apply  to 
nursing  homes. 

Finally,  my  bill  encourages  equity  in 
reimbursement,  regardless  of  whether 
the  long-term  care  was  provided  In  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home.  Under  the 
present  system  hospitals  can  receive  a 
higher  level  of  reimbursement  than 
nursing  homes  for  the  same  service. 
My  bill  equalises  this  payment  for  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  under  Medic- 
aid. My  biU  also  mandates  that  both 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  rural  hospital 
swing-bed  rate  be  baaed  on  average 
payments  for  rural  nursing  homes  in 
the  same  geographic  area  as  the  hospi- 
tal, rather  than  on  the  average  of 
rates  paid  to  both  urban  and  rural 
nursing  homes  throughout  the  State. 
Currently,  the  more  expensive  urban 
nusing  home  payments  are  Included  in 
calculating  swing  bed  hospital  rates, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  problems 
of  unequal  payments  to  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  for  the  same  service.  I 
believe  providers  of  long-term  care, 
whether  they  are  nursing  homes  or 
hospitals,  should  operate  under  the 
same  financial  Incentives. 

America's  elderly  deserve  to  receive 
the  same  high  quality  of  care  In  swing 
beds  ss  they  receive  in  nursing  homes. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponporing  this  Important  legislation.* 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 


or  WASHUiUTmi 

»  THi  BOU8I  or  aanutssMTATrvEs 

T^teMfay.  March  26. 1985 

•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  whloh  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  the  investment  credit  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  businesses  conducted 
by  certain  religious  ccnnmunities 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  Sdl(d) 
of  such  code.  This  legislation  address- 
es a  statutory  inequity  relating  to 
members  of  certain  religious  communi- 
ties organised  under  section  SOl(d)  and 
is  virtually  identical  to  a  bill  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  held  hearings  oa  in  the  98th 
Congress. 

Section  501(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  allows  religious  communities 
to  engage  in  the  operation  of  a  com- 
munity business  which  is  exempt  from 
taxation  on  the  condition  that  mem- 
bers of  such  communities  report  ss 
personal  income  a  pro  rata  share  of 
the  organization's  income.  The  pro 
rata  share  Is  then  taxed  at  the 
member  level  as  a  dividend  received 
from  the  commimity.  In  short,  the  re- 
ligious community  does  not  pay  tax 
but  Its  members  do.  Thus,  a  section 
501(d)  organization  is  more  nearly 
comparable  to  organisations  which 
pass  through  the  tax  burden  on 
income— that  is.  trusts,  partnerships, 
and  subchapter  S  corporations— than 
to  other  section  501  organizations. 

Because  the  code  stipulates  that  reli- 
gious communities  organised  tmder 
section  501(d)  do  not  pay  tax  on 
income  from  exempt  activities,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  taken  the 
position  that  members  of  such  commu- 
nities cannot  receive  the  investment 
tax  credit  for  business  machinery  pur- 
chased by  the  community.  This  inter- 
pretation, although  consistent  with 
existing  provisions  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  discriminates  against 
members  of  section  SOl(d)  organiza- 
tions as  compared  with  partners  in  a 
partnership  or  shareholders  in  a  sub- 
chiujter  S  corporation.  Members  of 
such  orguilzations  pay  mm«  tax  be- 
cause they  are  denied  the  Investment 
credit  available  to  partnerships  and 
subchi4>ter  S  corporations.  In  Klein- 
»a$$er  v.  United  States.  522  F.  Supp. 
460  (9th  Cir.  1982).  the  ninth  circuit 
court  recognized  the  obvious  problem 
but.  because  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  does  not  directly  address  the 
Issue,  denied  the  investment  credit  to 
section  501(d)  organization  members. 
The  court's  opinion,  however,  stated 
that  the  failure  to  provide  for  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  appeared  to  be  a 
legislative  oversiiAit  and  urged  reli- 
gious  communities   operating    under 
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section  SOItd)  to  petition  the  Onuress 
for  relief.  \ 

The  l^lklation  I  introduced  today 
clarifies  th^  Internal  Revenue  Code  by 
extending  the  investment  credit  to  sec- 
tion SOKdj  organizations  meeting  the 
demonstrated  stability  requirements 
defined  in  the  bill's  eligibility  provi- 
sion. The  dliglbillty  provision,  changed 
slightly  from  the  language  in  the  legis- 
lation I  introduced  last  year,  allows 
SOl(d)  relikious  communities  to  qual- 
ify for  th^  investment  credit  only  if 
each  memiser  of  the  commuxAty  has 
substantially  the  same  standard  of 
living,  raallellng  the  manner  in 
which  a  tollglous  commtmlty's  busi- 
ness income  is  taxed  under  section 
501(d).  th«  legislation  apportions  pro 
rata  amon^  members  the  qualified  in- 
vestment $nd  credit  for  each  taxable 
year.  The  pro  r^ta  apportionolent  of 
the  investment  credit  ensures  that  the 
fractional  amount  of  credit  will  be  the 
same  on  |each  community  member's 
tax  returtu  thereby  simplifying  the 
filing  and  processing  of  those  returns. 
In  addltioti.  the  bill  does  not  allow 
credit  for  Investment  In  eligible  depre- 
ciable pro|ierty  to  members  who  claim 
another  time  of  Investment  credit  and 
prohibits  the  reaUocatkm  of  any  disal- 
lowed pro^rty  credit  to  other  commu- 
nity members. 

At  present  there  are  only  approxi- 
mately 75  section  501(d)  organizati<n)s 
nationwide.  Any  revenue  loss  resulting 
from  extension  of  the  investment 
credit  to  eligible  religious  communi- 
ties, therefore,  would  be  extremely 
minute.  Last  year  this  proposal  en- 
Joyed  th^  bipartisan  support  of  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Sulxxnnmittee  on 
Select  Reirenue  Measures  at  an  Octo- 
ber 3. 1984.  hearing.  This  year,  the  leg- 
islation ig  again  blessed  with  distin- 
guished bipartisan  support.  The  bill's 
coqxmsoti  include  Representative 
Edward  d.  Bolahd,  the  distinguished 
chairman  !of  the  House  AiH>roprlati<ms 
Subcommittee  on  HUD  and  Indepoid- 
ent  Agenties:  Representative  Baxbaka 
KxHinaxt.  who  serves  with  distinction 
on  the  Vtiyi  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  SelediRevenue  Measures;  Repre- 
sentative Richaro  T.  ScmnxK,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranicing  minority  member 
of  the  Wgys  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Oveiblght;  snd  Representative 
FoRTirKT  H.  (Pets)  Staxk.  the  distin- 
guished thainnan  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Siibcommittee  on  Health. 

Bfr.  Sp^er,  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  l^e  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cdmmittee  and  the  Members  of 
the  full  Bouse  of  Representatives  to 
enact  this  important  clarification  of 
the  Inteitial  Revenue  Code.* 
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EDUCA'nON  IRA 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKUlSia 

OrilASTLAlID 

nr  TBS  Honss  or  repbxskmtatives 

Tue$day,  March  26. 1985 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  are  over  12  million  Americans 
from  all  income  brackets,  all  ages,  and 
all  walks  of  life  who  are  students  at 
our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 
I  believe  that  every  single  one  of  these 
students  and  students  of  future  gen- 
erations should  have  the  opportunity 
to  educate  themselves.  But,  with  tui- 
tion costs  soaring  that  opportunity  is 
available  to  fewer  and  fewer  people. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  an  educa- 
tion savings  account  that  would  func- 
tion Just  like  the  IRA  accoimts  do. 

The  best  ideas  come  from  the 
people.  The  idea  for  this  legislation 
came  from  the  Citizens  League  of  Bal- 
timore. This  is  how  an  education  IRA 
would  work.  Individuals  would  be  able 
to  set  aside  for  educational  purposes 
up  to  $2,000  per  year  per  student  bene- 
ficiary and  would  be  allowed  to  declare 
a  corresponding  Income  tax  deduction. 
The  funds  would  not  be  taxed  until 
after  the  student  had  gradiiated  and 
then  would  be  taxed  as  income  over  a 
10-year  period  in  10  equal  parts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  of  a  good 
education  accrue  not  Just  to  the  indi- 
vidual but  to  the  society  as  a  whole.  I 
believe  this  legislation  supports  my 
conviction  that  the  best  investment  a 
nation  can  make  is  in  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  its  citizens. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who 
share  those  beliefs  will  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  education  IRA.* 


IjcIAJIA'^'.i   ^'-jO  r^-i^ 
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editor,  editor  in  chief,  and  asslstsnt  to 
the  publisher.  But  always  Bill  Conlin's 
chief  love  has  been  writing  about 
sports.  It  has  been  a  pursuit  that  has 
earned  him  the  titie  of  "Dean  of  Cali- 
fornia l^jortswriters." 

While  BiU  Conlin  has  covered  it  all. 
f  rcnn  Rose  Bowls  to  the  World  Series 
to  the  1084  Olympics,  his  primary  con- 
cern has  been  to  ensure  that  local 
sports  and  athletics  in  the  Sacramento 
community  received  the  comprehen- 
sive treatment  and  attenti<m  they  de- 
serve. He  has.  always  believed  tbat 
readership  starts  at  home,  and  we  in 
Sacramento  are  grateful  for  his  com- 
mitment to  that  tenant. 

But  BUI  Conlin  is  more  than  a  great 
sportswriter  snd  editor.  He  is  also  a 
humanitarian  and  a  man  of  exceptitm- 
al  decency.  Besides  writing  about 
sports,  he  has  used  his  talents  to  help 
those  less  fortunate,  including  playing 
a  major  role  in  the  March  of  Dimes 
basketbaU  tournament,  a  charity  event 
that  has  grown  conslstentiy  in  iMutid- 
pation  and  prestige. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  while  Bill's 
72d  birthday  is  soon  vproaching,  his 
talent  and  love  of  morts  has  never 
Httntnari  A  f cllow  columnlst,  I  bclieve, 
put  it  very  well  indeed.  He  said: 

BUI  Conlin  Is  one  nlep  beyvmd  in  our  busi- 
nesB.  He  still  writes  like  a  little  giil  walks, 
with  fluidity,  grace  and  economy,  and  Just 
the  hint  of  a  wiggle.  Some  writers  lose  that 
wlg^  as  the  years  come  and  go.  Bill  never 
has. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  I  salute  Bill  Conlin  and 
wish  him  the  very  best  in  his  retire- 
ment years.  He  wUl  continue  to  mean 
a  great  deal  to  all  of  us  who  look  for- 
ward to  his  weekly  column  in  the 
Bee.« 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
WILLIAM  R.  CONLIN,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orcAurtHUfiA 

ni  THB  HOUSE  or  REPSESERTATIVCS 

Tuetday.  March  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  sportswriters  in  the  entire 
WesU  William  Richard  Conlin.  Jr..  is 
retiring  next  month  after  48  years  in 
the  newspaper  business.  Bill  Conlin 
has  been  a  premier  spaiXs  editor,  col- 
umnist and  reporter  for  Sacramento's 
two  daily  newspapers,  the  Sacramento 
Bee  and  the  Sacramento  Union,  and 
today  I  would  like  to  salute  this  talent- 
ed writer  and  exceptional  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Conlin  woi^ed  ss  a 
stringer  for  the  old  Marysvllle's 
Appefi  Democrat,  served  as  a  Navy  of- 
ficer in  World  War  II.  and  even  tried 
his  hand  as  a  social  worker  with  the 
Sacramento  Etaegency  Relief  Agency. 
In  newspapers,  he  has  worked  as  a  dty 


NAUONAL  FLOWERS  BY  WIRE 
DAY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  HSW  TOKK 
XH  THE  HOUSE  Or  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tveaday.  March  26. 1985 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  )^>eaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate August  18.  1985,  ss  "National 
Flowers  by  Wire  Day."  This  day  marks 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Florists'  Trsnsworld  Delivery 
Association  and  commemorates  75 
years  of  the  availability  of  "flowers  by 
wire." 

Rochester,  NY.  has  long  been  ac- 
claimed the  "Flower  City"  and  is  host 
to  the  nationally  renowned  Ulac  Festi- 
vaL  F^w  people  know,  however,  that 
Rochester  is  also  the  birthplace  of  the 
idea  to  send  flowers  by  wire. 

On  August  18,  1910.  IS  retaU  florists 
attended  the  Society  of  American  Flo- 
rists Convention  at  the  Hotd  Seneca, 
in  Rochester.  NY.  These  15  florists 
formed  the  Florists'  Trsnsworld  Deliv- 
ery Association  to  allow  people  to  con- 
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ventantly  send  flowen  around  the 
world.  This  smatt  cadre  of  15  retaO  flo- 
rists has  grown  to  an  organization 
with  over  30,000  members. 

Flowers  have  become  an  Important 
symbol  of  good  wHl.  hope,  and  general 
harmony.  My  resolution  recognises 
the  Importance  of  "flowers  by  wire" 
and  asks  the  President  to  prodaim 
August  18.  1985,  as  "National  Flowers 
by  Wire  Day."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  this  endeavor.* 


THE  74th  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TRAGIC  FIRE  AT  TRIANGLE 
SHIRTWAIST  FACTORY 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

opnwTouc 

ni  THB  HOUSE  or  KinusKirrATTvcs 

TiuMday.  MarOi  29. 1985 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  mukM  the  74th  anniversary  of 
the  tragic  fire  at  the  Triangle  Shirt- 
waist Factory  in  New  York  City  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  at  least  146  young 
women,  mostly  Italian  and  Russian 
Jewish  immigrants.  The  Triangle  fire 
created  a  strong  public  outcry  against 
the  dangerous,  unhealthy,  and  oppres- 
sive working  conditions  under  which 
industrial  laborers  had  suffered  since 
the  dawn  of  the  industrial  age.  The 
fire  was  the  rallying  cry  for  Industrial 
and  labor  reform  across  the  United 
States.  When  the  circumstances  sur- 
roun(Ung  the  event  are  examined  they 
iMdnt  a  clear  picture  ot  the  grimness  of 
the  scene  and  the  need  for  improve- 
ments in  the  woricing  situation. 

The  Triangle  factory  building  was 
tjrpical  of  the  790  tower  lofts  In  New 
York  aty  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century.  New  York  factory  laws  re- 
quired 250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for 
each  worker,  but  neglected  to  antici- 
pate the  manufacturers'  construction 
of  loft  buOdlngs  with  high  ceilings 
rather  than  elbow  room.  There  were 
wicker  baskets  cluttering  up  the  tiny 
aisles  between  the  girls'  work  spaces 
filled  with  finished  and  unfinished 
materiaL  The  cutting  tables  were  cov- 
ered with  layers  of  fabric  and  tissue 
paper  patterns.  Great  bins  beneath 
the  tables  were  fiUed  to  overflowing 
with  rags  and  waste. 

The  fire  started,  according  to  Fire 
Chief  Edward  F.  Croker,  when  a  cut- 
ter's cigarette  ignited  gasoline  used  for 
heating  presses  on  the  eighth  floor. 
From  the  eighth  floor  the  flames 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  build- 
ing, feedhig  hungerily  on  the  scraps  of 
cloth  and  fabric  which  littered  the  fkc- 
tory.  The  first  alarm  was  sounded  at 
4:35  pjn.  by  one  of  the  bookkeepers. 
"The  idace  is  on  fire:  Rim  for  your 
lives."  Within  2  minutes  the  entire 
eightti  floor  was  spouting  Jets  of  flame 
from  the  windows. 

On  the  eighth  floor  225  workers 
found  their  normal  exit  blocked  by  a 
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sheet  of  flame.  Most  of  them  headed 
for  another  door  and  found  it  had 
been  bolted  to  prevent  them  from 
leaving  the  factory  with  stolen  bits  of 
silk  and  lace.  In  the  panic  that  fol- 
lowed, the  frenzied  woriters  ran  into 
the  smoke  and  flames,  fell  down  eleva- 
tor shafts,  and  Jumped  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  factory.  They  leapt  from 
the  windows  so  fast  that  one  of  the 
firefighters  said,  "before  we  could  turn 
the  water  on.  our  line  was  buried 
under  bodies  and  we  had  to.  lift  them 
off  before  we  could  get  to  worii."  In 
fact,  an  investigatory  commission  re- 
ported that  it  would  have  taken  3 
hours  for  all  of  the  people  on  the  top 
three  floors  to  evacuate  the  building 
using  the  fire  escape.  The  very  pres- 
ence of  this  ineffectual  fire  escape  was 
coincidental,  for  at  the  time  there  was 
no  law  in  New  York  requiring  them  to 
be  installed  in  factories. 

A  week  and  a  half  after  the  fire 
80.000  working  men  and  women 
walked  in  a  funeral  procession 
through  the  streets  of  New  York  City 
as  a  show  of  sympathy  with  those  that 
had  died,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  lined  the  streets  of  the  city  to 
respectfully  observe  the  memorial 
march.  The  strong  public  reaction  of 
the  fire  prompted  the  unions  and 
labor  reformers  to  press  for  an  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  the  Triangle 
fire  and  to  examine  working  condi- 
tions and  labor  standards  throughout 
the  city. 

The  factory  investigating  commis- 
sion was  the  group  which  Frances  Per- 
kins—later U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  President  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt—helped establish  to  look  into 
the  Triangle  disaster.  The  Triangle 
Shirtwaist  Factory  fire  and  the  inves- 
tigations which  followed  it  revived  the 
labor  movement,  and  the  inquiry 
boards  helped  to  establish  basic  labor 
standards.  These  committees  laid  the 
groimdwork  for  the  agencies  which 
continue  to  be  mandated  to  protect 
woi^ers.  The  shorter  hours,  safer 
workplaces,  and  improved  labor  stand- 
ards of  modem  American  workers  can 
be  partially  traced  to  the  public  pres- 
sings which  the  Triangle  fire  created. 

It  is  disheartening  that  working  con- 
ditions remain  unsafe  for  many  Ameri- 
can workers.  Next  year  we  will  mark 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Triangle 
Shirtwaist  fire.  Let  us  work  together 
to  eliminate  the  known  and  prevent- 
able hazards  of  the  workplace.  The 
bodies  of  the  Triangle  workers  lined 
an  East  River  pier  in  1911.  The  bodies 
of  workers  who  have  died  since  could 
cover  all  of  New  Yoi^  City.  It  Is  time 
to  stop  the  camage.0 
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CJLR.E.S.:  PEOPLE  HELPING 
PEOPLE 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

or  mwnasBT 

nr  THS  Rovss  or  umasBifTATivis 

Tuesday.  March  26. 1985 

•  Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish, 
today,  to  pay  tribute  to  Somebody 
C.A.RJB.S.,  Inc.  of  Crestwood.  NJ. 

CJLR.E.S.,  Crestwood  Assistance, 
Referral.  Employment  Service— an  all- 
volunteer  organization— this  year  cele- 
brates its  lOth  anniversary  of  people 
helping  people. 

The  program  reaches  out  to  the 
more  than  15.000  seniw  residents 
living  in  the  Crestwood  communities. 

Its  many  innovative  volunteer  activi- 
ties include  dally  phone- calls  to  con- 
fined residents  living  alone,  Dial-A- 
Ride  serHce,  Meals  on  Wheels,  grocery 
shopping  for  the  confined,  personal 
counseling,  wheelchair  vans,  leaner 
cribs  and  high  chairs  for  visiting  in- 
fants, and  much  more. 

The  people  who  make  C.AJI.E.S.  a 
success  deserve  our  utmost  respect  and 
commendation.  C>AJIJIS.  truly  as  is 
an  example  of  how  individuals  who 
care  can  make  a  difference. 

C.AJIJ:.S.  began  10  years  ago  as 
only  a  vision.  But  the  one  room,  two 
desks  and  two  phones  have  exi>anded 
to  a  successful  organization  of  350 
active  volunteers  who  last  year  volun- 
teered almost  30.000  hours  to  helping 
others. 

In  many  ways,  C.AJi.E.S.  is  like  a 
family  to  the  residents  of  Crestwood 
Village— always  there  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  C.A.R.E.S. 
can  look  back  on  its  10  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  equally  great  anticipation  that 
they  can  look  to  a  continued  legacy  of 
successful  volunteer  service. 

C.A.R.E.S.  volunteers  of  the  last  10 
years  are  to  be  congratulated,  and 
their  dedication  to  be  admired.  The 
spirit  of  giving  at  CJLRJS.S.  is  the 
spirit  that  makes  America  great.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  REMARKS 
ON  VIOLENCE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THK  DISTUCT  OP  OOLinfBIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRXSXHTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  other  American  citizens,  I  was 
appalled  at  President  Reagan's  moral- 
ly flawed  response  to  the  most  recent 
episode  of  government  engendered  vio- 
lence in  South  Africa. 

Reqionding  to  the  South  Africa 
Government's  massacre  of  blacks 
marching  in  a  funeral  procession  by 
the  apartheid  government  of  South 
Africa  last  Thursday.  March  21.  Presi- 
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dent  Reagan  took  an  amoral  and  dis- 
torted view,  attempting  to  balance  an 
unbalancep  moral  situation.  He 
blamed  the  victims  for  the  violence  of 
the  South!  African  security  forces. 

By  blaming  those  who  dare  to  resist 
apartheid: in  South  Afiica,  a  system 
for  contijoUing  and  maintaining  a 
cheap  labjor  force,  the  President  re- 
grettably placed  himself  in  a  position 
as  an  apologist  for  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

Many  hlive  labeled  the  President  a 
racist,  but  that  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  thiit  the  massacre  at  Port  Eliz- 
abeth should  and  must  be  seen  as  a 
call  to  action  against  apartheid  in 
South  Africa. 

If  the  Fresident  does  not  have  the 
moral  and  political  vision  to  lead  our 
country  t^i  the  side  of  the  victims  of 
oppression  in  South  Africa,  then  we 
must  answer  that  call  to  action. 

We  can  respond  to  this  call  for 
action  by  passing  HJl.  1460,  the  Anti- 
i^jMutheld  Act  of  1985. 1  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  HH.  1460.« 


ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.!  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  nTDIAKA 
IN  THE  bOUSE  or  UEPRESnTATIVSS 

Tvleaday.  March  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  our 
dearly  departed  colleague,  Allard 
Lowenstem.  is  at  hand. 

On  Maiich  29  and  30.  the  Allard  K. 
Lowenste^n  Symposium  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

All  tho^e  who  love  liberty  and  who 
love  intelligent  means  by  which  to 
achieve  and  maintain  it.  should  make 
an  effort  to  participate  tai  this  sympo- 
sium.       I 

The  following  is  the  schedule,  to- 
gether with  two  memorable  quotations 
from  Al  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  as 
well  as  t^ie  10th  chi4>ter  from  the 
book.  Elections  and  Change  in  Amer- 
ica: ' 

PlKLIlIIIIA^T  PRooiuit:  Thb  Tbiho  Allau 
K.  LowKSSTSui  Smrosnni.  Mabch  29-30. 
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TtaDAY,  UAMCB  It 

•  l:30-2:00<-Convenlng  of  Syraposiuin. 
Dou^asi  Bunt,  Special  Aarirtant  to  the 
ChancelloK  17NC-CH  (Symposium  Chair). 

Welcomet  Christopher  C.  Fordham  m. 
Cbanoelloi;  UNC-CH. 

2:0O-3:00i-AddreH.  Otis  L.  Oraham.  Jr., 
DtotincuiBOed  University  Professor  of  Histo- 
ry, UNC-Cft. 

3:00-4:30^Dome8tlc  Priorities:  An  Acooda 
for  1985,  fj.  Richardoon  Preyer  (D-Ncnth 
Carolina),  [Former  representative  (Modera- 
tor). 

Repreeei^Uve  Douslas  Walgren  (O-Penn- 
■ylvania).  i 

Robert  ^ymour.  Pastor,  Olin  T.  Blnkley 
Memorial  flaptist  Church.  Chapel  HilL 

Clinton  Deveaux,  Mtuddpal  Judge,  City 
of  Atlanta. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3:(X>-4:30— Human  Rights  and  American 
Foreign  Policy.  E.  Maynard  Adams.  William 
Rand  Kraan,  Professor  of  PtiOoaophy, 
UNC-CH  (ICoderator). 

Mieliael  H.  Posner,  Executive  Director, 
Lawyers  Committee  for  International 
Human  Rights. 

Patricia  Derian.  Anistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  in  the  Carter  AdministraUon. 

8:30-7:45— Dinner. 

8:00-9H)0-Addrea8. 

SATUUMT,  MAKCR  30 

9:00-9:30— Coffee. 

9i30-li:00— ParUdpation  and  Social 
Cluuise,  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Columnist,  Wash- 
ington Post  (Moderator). 

David  Hawk.  Former  Executive  Director, 
Amnesty  IntemalonaL 

(Paul  lAiebke,  Associate  Professor  of  Sod- 
(riogy.  UNC-Oreensboro. 

Representative  Andrew  Jacobs  (D-Indi- 
ana). 

NeU  I.  Painter.  Professor  of  History.  UNC- 
CH. 

11:30-12:30— Address.  Representative  Bar- 
ney Frank  (D-Massachusetts). 

12-.3O-3:30-Luncb. 

3:00-4:00— Meeting  of  The  Friends  of  Al 
liowenstein. 

"I  am  constantly  quoted  as  saying  the 
system  works.  I  don't  know  what  the  phrase 
means.  I  have  never  used  It.  I  have  never, 
anywhere,  said  "the  system  works."  What  I 
have  said  is  that  things  tliat  have  gone 
wrong  with  the  system  can  be  changed  more 
effectively  if  you  elect  people  committed  to 
change  them. 

I  think  there  is  room  for  a  hundred  differ- 
«it  ways  to  try  to  influence  events.  I  think 
people  who  lead  good  lives  and  never  get  in- 
volved in  politics  more  tiuui  just  as  tran- 
sient participants— people  who  write,  people 
in  the  theatre,  and  so  on— there  are  1(W 
milieu  that  contribute  to  the  shaping  of  so- 
ciety. .  .  To  say  that  politics  is  the  only  way 
is  nonsense.  But  to  say  that  politics  is  not 
one  of  the  significant  ways  is  also  non- 
sense."—Allard  K.  liOwenstein.  1973. 

"Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal, 
or  acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or 
strikes  out  sgainst  injustice,  he  sends  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and 
daring  those  ripples  build  a  ciurent  that  can 
■weep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  oppres- 
sion and  resistance."— Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
1988. 


Suctions  and  Change  in  Amskica: 

INTKRVIZW,  JaNOABT  1973 

On  September  7,  1972,  the  New  Yoik 
State  Appellate  Court  ordered  a  new  elec- 
tion for  the  14th  Congressional  District  in 
Brooklyn.  Reversing  a  lower-court  ruling, 
the  unanimous  decision.  In  Lowenstein  vs. 
lAikin.  said  that  the  primary  was  "charac- 
terised by  such  irregularities  as  to  render 
impossilile  a  determination  as  to  who  was 
rii^tfully  nominated."  Noting  that  statuto- 
ry safeguards  were  "totally  or  substantially 
ignored  by  election  officials,"  the  court  ol>- 
served  that  hundreds  of  would-be  voters 
were  turned  away  from  the  polls,  1,300 
Democrats  with  lapsed  registrations  were  al- 
lowed to  vote,  and  at  least  1,920  "irregulsr 
votes"  were  cast.  "Every  dictate  of  fairness 
and  protection  of  the  voters'  franchise,"  it 
concluded,  "demands  a  new  election." 

Primary  contests  often  amount  to  compe- 
Utioiis  in  pulling  out  the  vote,  and  this  was 
even  truer  in  the  resulting  wiecial  election. 
With  only  a  twelve-day  campaign  period  and 
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the  absence  of  other  raoes  to  heighten  pub- 
licity and  voter  interest,  organisational 
strength  was  orudaL  Ttie  Broddyn  organi- 
zation, wiioee  manpower  bad  twen  partially 
diffused  in  other  contests  in  June,  poured 
every  available  resource  into  the  September 
liattle.  Ijowenstein  campaigned  exhaustive- 
ly, but  the  court  challenge  had  doileted  his 
finances,  and  it  wss  difficult  to  mobOiae 
voters  for  a  second  turnout. 

In  spite  of  elaborate  precautions  and  the 
presence  of  oongrearional  observers,  many 
of  the  June  irregularities  were  repeated  or 
even  accentuated  on  September  19.  Lowen- 
stein's  fonnal  tally  fell  cnly  slightly  short  of 
his  Jime  showing,  but  the  of  fidsl  Rooney 
count  increased.  "The  second  time  was  even 
wane  in  some  crucial  ways  than  the  first." 
said  MoCkMkey,  who  had  observed  lx>th  con- 
tests. "A  lot  of  the  eariier  violations  were  re- 
peated. Imt  this  time  many  more  bladu  and 
Puerto  Ricans  were  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
My  congressional  coUeagues  and  I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it."  In  Oaa/ber.  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee  condemned 
nine  pieces  of  Rooney  campaign  literature 
for  misrepresentation  and  "appeal  to  preju- 
dice based  on  race." 

Bereft  of  money,  organisation,  and  time, 
Lowoistein  decided  against  another  clial- 
lenge,  and  that  fall  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  campaigning  around  the  country  for 
presidential  canrtldat.c  George  MeOovem 
and  other  antiwar  candidates.  After  the  No- 
vemlier  election,  he  set  up  a  Brooklyn  com- 
munity office  and  continued  his  local  and 
national  commitments.  Early  the  following 
year,  he  was  interviewed  by  Walter  P. 
Loughlin,  an  editor  of  a  law  school  journal, 
about  the  Brooldyn  experience  and  the  po- 
tential usefulness  of  elections  as  instru- 
ments of  social  change. 

Q.  Walter  P.  Loughlin.  Would  you  de- 
8crit>e  the  problems  you  were  confronted 
with  on  Primary  Day? 

A.  Well,  all  during  the  day  of  the  June  pri- 
mary we  were  inundated  with  reports  of  ma- 
chines breaking  down  or  polling  places 
opening  late,  or  voters  not  being  allowed  to 
vote  in  areas  which  I  was  supposed  to  cany 
heavily.  So  we  knew,  by  the  end  of  the  day. 
that  there  was  a  massive  denial  of  franchise 
to  people  who  were  in  areas  Uiat  were  favor- 
able to  me. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  American  elections  where  people  had  to 
wait  for  a  change  of  seasons  in  order  to 
vote.  Because  they  went  in  on  June  20  and 
there  were  election  districts  where  they 
were  still  voting  at  2:30  am.  oa  June  21. 

But,  of  course,  what  we  did  not  know  m 
the  day  of  the  primary  was  the  degree  to 
which  this  was  intentional.  And  iriiat  we 
could  not  tell  was  the  degree  of  affirmative 
fraud  as  disttnguisbed  from  what  would  be 
called  negative  fraud  of  refusing  to  let 
pe<vle  vote  or  of  denying  them  a  reasonable 
process  of  voting.  In  this  country  elections 
are  not  supposed  to  lie  endurance  contests. 
Waiting  on  line  for  four  hours  is  no  more 
what  the  franchise  is  suivosed  to  be  than 
Fequiring  people  to  walk  long  distances  from 
one  polling-place  location  to  another  like 
some  sort  of  shell  game. 

As  I  say,  we  Icnew  during  the  voting  that 
day  that  these  things  were  occurring.  Never- 
theless, it  took  the  following  six  weeks  of 
very  hard  work  to  reconstruct  the  events  of 
that  day— examining  buff  cards,  collecting 
affidavits,  etc.— in  order  to  establish  that 
what  had  happened  was  not  merely  the  dep- 
rivation of  the  right  to  vote  for  some  people, 
but  also  the  casting  of  enonnous  numbers  of 
votes  by  unqualified  or  ineligible  people.  Ul- 
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ttmately,  when  we  went  throuch  all  ttie 
recardB.  we  detennlned.  fint  of  aU,  that  8S3 
more  votw  were  cast  than  ttere  were  votefs 
who  voted.  Addttlooalljr.  cloee  to  3.000  votea 
bjr  people  whoae  regtatratlon 
auch  that  they  were  either  an- 
quallfied  or  Indlglble— for  taatanee,  people 
idM)  were  not  enrolled  Democrata  or  whoae 
reglatratlon  had  lipaert. 

Even  worae  waa  the  fact  that  we  diaoov- 
ered  that  one  of  the  moat  eztiaofdlnary 
thtnga  that  ocBUfted  waa  that  in  ^anlah- 
■a  poUa  were  moved  to  new  lo- 
in violation  of  the  law.  without 
notice  to  the  voten,  and  without  any  apfiar- 
ent  reaaon.  Theae  were  poUinc  plaoei  where 
tome  voten  had  caat  their  ballota  Jor 
twenty  years  or  more.  Suddenly  they  were 
told  they  had  to  go  from  P.&  19  to  PA  aoo. 
which  waa  tan  blocks  away.  Of  couiae.  they 
were  not  told  this  la  in  Spaniah.  either,  so 
the  total  effect  waa  one  of  sheer  confuaion. 

Thla  happened  on  a  large  scale  in  many 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  neighborhoods. 
Bundreda  of  nonwhite  voters— many  of 
whom  had  been  voting  all  their  Uvea— were 
premptorily  infonned  they  were  not  regis- 
tered and  could  not  vote.  When  that  bap- 
pena,  under  the  preaent  New  York  law.  one's 
only  recouiae  ia  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Elee- 
tlona  and  obtain  a  court  order  that  allows 
one  to  vote.  By  mldevenlng  the  night  of  the 
primary,  there  waa  a  maaaive  human  traffic 
Jam  at  the  Board  of  Electiona-made  up  of 
mostly  nonwhite  voten  aU  trying  to  obtain 
court  orden  allowing  them  to  vote.  At  9:30 
that  night.  Judge  Corao.  who  waa  in  cham- 
boa.  where  he  waa  suppose  to  be  issuing 
court  orders,  sent  out  word  that  it  was  late 
and  that  people  had  better  Juat  go  hiane. 

Q.  Tou  aasume  that  theae  voten  were, 
more  likely  than  not.  attempting  to  vote  for 
you? 

A.  Wen.  I  aasume  it  and  so  did  Judge 
Cono.  Binee  he  provided  a  corollary,  to  the 
scenario  that  night  After  the  announce- 
ment had  gone  out  that  it  waa  too  late  for 
court  orden  to  be  lasued  and  people  should 
go  home,  a  bualood  of  reportedly  "Rooney 
voten"  arrived.  Evidently  their  registrations 
had  been  Irregular.  When  Corao  was  In- 
formed that  some  "Rooney  voten"  were 
outside,  he  lasued  them  court  orden  In 
blank!  And  they  went  back  and  voted.  We 
weren't  aide  to  trace  all  their  votea.  but  we 
traced  enough  of  them  to  establlah  In  court 
the  whole  pattern  of  their  trip  to  the  Board 
of  Electiona.  their  court  onlers.  and  their 
subsequent  voting. 

There  are  countless  examples  of  the  dis- 
criminatory pattern  we  eatabllahed— much 
of  It  not  even  conteated  In  the  teatimony  at 
trial.  I  remember  one  polling  place,  which 
waa  the  First  Election  Distrtct  of  the  53nd 
Assembly  Olatrlet.  which  I  carried  by  about 
SO  percent.  At  tnat  location,  the  polling 
place  had  to  Me  kept  open  untU  3:30  In  the 
wMMT^if  Of  course,  a  lot  of  people  did  not 
watt  until  3:30  In  the  morning  to  vote.  But 
the  Important  thing  Is  that  that  polling 
place  had  always  had  two  machines  before 
thla  election,  and  this  time  they  only  had 
one.  They  enlarged  the  area  that  bad  to 
vote  at  this  polling  place;  decreased  the 
number  of  marhlnfa:  had  a  longer  ballot, 
and  when  the  Unea  developed  so  that  there 
waa  a  two-hour  wait  at  9:30.  we  went  into 
court  to  get  an  order  to  have  another  ma- 
chine placed  there.  There  were  350  ma- 
chinea  sitting  In  a  warehouse  two  blocks 
away,  and  they  refused  to  send  a  second  ma- 
chine over. .  .  . 

Q.  When  you  went  to  court  to  challenge 
that  election,  what  was  it  incumbent  upon 
you  to  demonstrate? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  That  the  result  of  the  election  had 
been  talntad  by  irregular  procedures  It  in- 
volved to  the  point  where  you  couldn't  aa- 
certain  the  outcome.  I  have  touched  briefly 
on  the  q>eclftc  occurrences.  Ocnerally.  I 
think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  almost  nothing 
about  that  election  met  the  minimal  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  statute.  The  statutea 
itself  is  in  my  view  an  unomistitutlonal  stat- 
ute, becauae  It  places  all  the  authority  for 
conducting  the  primary  In  the  handa  of  one 
faction  of  one  party— they  pick  all  the  offi- 
cials: they  decide  how  the  law  Is  to  be  Imple- 
mented: they  are  the  ones  that  set  the  poll- 
IngplaoesL  - 

Q.  If  you  were  forewarned  from  your  ex- 
perience in  the  fint  primary,  how  could  it 
happen  to  you  again,  after  you  won  your 
auit  and  obtained  a  special  primary? 

A.  I  think  that  la  worth  explaining  very 
clearly.  U  all  the  officials  are  selected  by 
one  candidate  and  his  faction,  and  all  the 
Judges  are  responsive  to  that  faction,  aiul 
the  law  gives  the  offlciala  the  authority  to 
decide  who  can  and  who  cannot  vote— you 
can  have  everybody  in  the  world  you  want 
watching,  but  It  doean't  change  the  out- 
come The  election  can  still  be  stolen. 

In  the  second  primary  we  experienced  a 
multiplication  of  the  fraud  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  voten'  rights.  More  people  were 
turned  away  at  the  polls;  more  buff  cards 
were  "missing."  So  more  people  had  to  go 
down  to  the  Board  of  Elections  to  obtain 
court  orden.  This  time  we  had  four  Judges 
Instead  of  one  to  Issue  court  orders.  But 
when  the  crowds  of  mostly  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  voten  got  large  around  TKW  pan.  the 
night  of  special  election,  the  four  Judges 
went  Into  conference  and  issued  no  court 
orden  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  Meanwhile, 
many  people  gave  up,  left,  and  qnead  the 
word  that  there  was  no  way  to  get  a  court 
order. 

In  the  June  election,  something  like  M 
percent  of  the  voting-machine  breakdowns 
and  late  poll  openings  occurred  In  election 
districts  I  carried  by  better  than  two  to  one. 
The  second  time,  something  like  95  percent 
were  in  election  districts  which  I  carried  two 
to  one  or  better.  What  do  you  do  when  a 
machine  breaks  down?  What  do  you  do 
when  inspecton  do  not  show  up  to  open  a 
polling  place?  We  had  six  memben  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  as  many  deputy 
attorney  generala  as  we  could  get  trying  to 
insure  the  rights  of  the  voten  were  not  vio- 
lated, but  nobody  could  do  anything.  So, 
what  I  am  saying  Is  that  being  forewarned 
does  no  good  unless  one  has  a  chance  to 
wrest  control  of  the  process  from  one's  op- 
ponents. .  .  . 

Q.  What  specific  reforms  is  your  challenge 
to  the  election  law  aimed  at? 

A.  There  were  seventy-four  sections  of  the 
statute  that  were  either  Ignored  or  not  Im- 
plemented—or that  on  their  face  are  unfair 
to  certain  candidates.  We  are  In  federal 
court  to  get  the  election  law  knocked  out. 
You  cannot  have  a  fair  election  under  the 
law  If  you  have  a  machine  runninrthe  elec- 
tion procedure.  .  .  .  The  stolen  election  has 
a  greater  importance,  though,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  one  person  was  deinrived  of  a 
seat  in  Congress  to  which  he  waa  elected.  I 
don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the  impression 
that  the  history  of  the  republic  waa  signifi- 
cantly altered  because  I  was  deprived  of  the 
seat  which  I  was  voted  Into  by  the  dtiuns 
of  Brooklyn.  But  It  Is  true  that  the  taint  on 
the  process  of  election  Increases  the  toxic 
level  of  the  poison  in  a  community  like  the 
one  that  I  was  elected  from,  where  the  feel- 
ing is  that  the  government  rips  you  off,  that 
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it  Is  Insensitive  and  unresponsive.  An  elec- 
tion stolen  In  that  type  of  community  con- 
firms the  already  negative  attitude  toward 
the  whole  ayatem  of  government  People 
say,  "We  finally  want  to  vote  for  somebody, 
we  went  down  and  nobody  would  let  us 
vote."  In  Brooklyn  last  year  the  community 
did  get  concerned;  it  did  get  involved;  and 
then  they  were  cheated.  The  danger  is  that 
cynldam  multiplies.  But  what  was  amaaing 
about  thla  inddant  waa  that  each  time,  in- 
stead of  getting  dlaoouraged.  the  community 
got  angrier.  This  is  the  thing  that  I  think 
you  have  to  say  is  hopefuL  That  what  was 
done  didn't  destroy  or  discourage;  it  In  fact 
engaged  a  very  substantial  feelhig  in  the 
community— so  substantial  that  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  when  my  name  was  only  on 
the  Liberal  Party  Une.  I  carried  about  forty 
election  diatrlcta.  Which  is  testament  to  the 
fact  tlut  people  are  indignant  about  every- 
thing that  was  done,  and  are  not  about  to 
Ue  down  and  play  dead. 

Q.  If.  indeed,  the  election  had  to  be  stolen 
because  you  would  have  won.  we  must  con- 
clude that  you  were  a  white  liberal  candi- 
date who  managed  to  establlah  the  coalition 
between  uaually  polariaed  segments  of  the 
electorate— poor,  nonwhite  voten  and  white 
ethnic  voten.  Do  you  think  that  liberal  can- 
didates can  succeed  In  building  bridgea  be- 
tween polariaed  communities,  or  will  they 
have  to  modify  liberal  poaitions  to  be  elect- 
ed? 

A.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  you  can 
take  the  poaitiona  which  I  have  taken  since 
I've  been  in  public  life  and  win.  You  can  win 
in  almoet  any  circumstance  in  almost  any 
district  It  Is  not  always  eaay.  It  is  not 
always  pleaaant  You  may  get  called  names. 
You  may  get  a  lot  of  sewage  thrown  at  you. 
But  If  you're  willing  to  fight  it  through  and 
explain  tough  issues,  you  can  win. 

Q.  Are  busing  and  abortion  Included  in 
thoae  tough  issues? 

A.  First  I  don't  think  you  should  lump  to- 
gether a  lot  of  separate  questions,  and  I 
don't  think  that  I  know  anyone  who  favon 
busing.  If  by  favoring  busing  you  mean  what 
Nixon  makes  it  sound  like— naiiiely,  taking 
children  in  buses  long-dlatancea  across  com- 
munities to  inferior  schools.  Why  is  that 
conaidered  a  liberal  poaition?  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  conaedlng  the  argument.  The  argu- 
ment ian't  whether  children  should  be 
buaed  across  communities  to  attend  Inferior 
schools;  the  question  is  why  are  there  Inferi- 
or schools?  What  have  we  done  in  organis- 
ing the  economics  of  this  country  that  we 
still  have  schools  that  we  don't  want?  No 
mother  should  be  expected  to  send  her  chil- 
dren to  Inferior  schools  in  a  country  where 
the  gross  national  product  surpasses  a  tril- 
lion dollan  a  year.  No  country  with  the 
wealth  we  have  should  debate  buaing,  as  if 
the  choice  was  between  sending  children  to 
inferior  schools  or  having  Juat  black  chil- 
dren attending  Inferior  schools,  becauae  we 
are  not  doing  anything  about  the  schools. 

The  Issue  Is:  why  was  Nixon  vetoing 
money  for  education?  Why  were  we  engag- 
ing ourselves  in  profligate  waste  in  the  war 
and  on  the  military,  when  we  could  have 
been  doing  what  should  have  been  done? 
Perhaps  if  we  had.  then  there  would  be  no 
children  going  to  inferior  schools. 

So,  if  you  are  asking  can  liberals  get  elect- 
ed, I  say  yea  they  can.  You  can  take  the  po- 
sitions that  I  took— I  voted  against  all  the 
appropriations  for  the  military;  I  voted 
againat  the  omnibus  crime  bill;  I  voted 
against  the  pornography  bill— which  are 
stands  supposedly  impoasible  under  the 
Scammon-Wattenberg  doctrine.  I  did  thoae 
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things  beci|use  the  legislation  was  wrong, 
bad.  dishonest,  and  deceptive,  and  I  ended 
up  running: after  the  getrymander  in  1970, 
carrying  sotoe  of  the  same  oommuntttea  aa 
Jamea  Bucldey,  the  Conaervative  Party  can- 
didate for  the  VS.  Senate.  The  point  ia  that 
people  were!  prepared  to  moeevt  the  fact  that 
there  is  nd  simple  doctrine  that  defines 
their  position,  but  they  will  vote  for  candi- 
dates they  think  are  boneat  and  care  about 
their  probletaia  and  .want  to  work  at  them. 

People  voie  on  a  confused  medley  of  ques- 
tions. AU  lin  saying  la  that  yod  can  stand 
on  the  paduons  that  I've  taken,  and  it  Is 
clear  from  (he  results  In  both  campaigns,  in 
Nassau  andlin  Brooklyn,  jvu  can  carry  elec- 
tion districts  which  include  people  of  aU 
backgroundt  without  running  away  from 
these  positittns.  Tbe  tragedy  of  thia  election 
and  the  nfttlonai  election  would  be  com- 
pounded if  the  lesson  people  learned  from  it 
is  that  yoil  have  to  trim  and  aound  like 
Richard  Nixon.  Oeorge  Wallace,  at  Norman 
Lent  to  win  >n  election.  It  Just  iait  true. 

Q.  If  you  reject  the  sort  of  conventional 
wisdom  thsit  liberals  have  aUenated  them- 
selves from  Middle  America,  why  was 
McOovem  ao  overwhelmingly  defeated? 

A.  What  Ijaald  was  that  one  can  take  liber- 
al poaltkms  and  win.  I  did  not  say  that  every 
Uberml  can  be  elected  and  I  did  not  say  that 
no  Uberala  ihad  alienated  tbemaelvea  from 
anybody.  Fbr  instance.  Uberala  have  aUen- 
ated themselves  from  the  campua— there 
are  campusj  precincts  that  voted  for  Nixon."' 

The  whol^  problem  is  not  to  make  a  doc- 
trinaire re&uttal  of  doctrinaire  nonaenae 
that  haa  bcpn  peddled.  The  point  is  to  un- 
derstand that  candldatea  have  an  enormous 
effect  on  who  people  vote  for.  The  manner 
in  Which  i^es  are  couched  ahapes  the 
answer  thaii  you  get  about  what  pecvle  want 
done.  Nixie's  sklU  in  oooeblng  questions 
had  people  I  voting  on  things  they  weren't 
voting  on.  So,  the  skilUullneas  of  the  Nixon 
fampaign,  In  dissembling  and  confuaing, 
combiiwd  with  the  faUure  of  the  Democrat- 
Ic  '•*»«p««gf«  to  communicate  effectively 
what  it  did  stand  for,  added  up  to  a  Demo- 
cratic defeat.  The  pem>le.  who  were  de«ply 
troubled,  concluded  that  tbe  Oemocr«tlc 
ticket  woul4  not  be  able  to  govern  the  coun- 
try. Thoae  iwere  the  things  that  bad  enor- 
mous impair  on  communMea  that  might 
have  very  clearly  voted  in  a  different  way  if 
these  probl^na  had  itot  developed  as  they 
did. 

Q.  You  motioned  that  there  were  campus 
precincts  t$at  voted  for  Nlzon.  You  have 
always  beeti  associated  with  Mbit  involve- 
ment of  yofuig  people  in  poUtics.  Have  you 
noticed  any)  trends  toward  a  decreaae  in  that 
involvement  over  the  yean? 

A.  Well,  mere  are  upa  and  downs.  I  think 
to  be  fair  aiout  what  haivened  in  the  presi- 
dential canywign.  one  must  say  that  a  lot  of 
students  in  the  spring  of  1973  created  a 
myth  about  Oeorge  MoOovem.  They  tried 
to  make  him  out  to  be  something  he  never 
waa.  and  then,  when  it  turned  out  that  he 
wasnt  the  myth  they  had  created,  they 
blamed  him  for  changing. 

On  the  basis  of  this  myth  they  had  cre- 
ated they  then  turned  on  him.  It  was  really 
quite  a  sad 'phenomenon— to  make  Edmund 
Muskie  into  an  archfiend  and  think  Pete 
Mcaoskey  ^ome  kind  of  f  ooO.  as  people  were 
doing  in  the  primary,  to  Justify  aU  this  fa- 
natical woric  for  Oeorge  McOovem.  It  may 
have  been  poUtically  useful  or  poUticaOy 
necessary,  but  I  found  it  unattracUve  and 
was  denouhced  by  people  when  we  were 
doing  the  pump  Nixon  ralllea  in  1971.  It 
seemed  important  to  me  to  a^  that  there 
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were  several  good  men  and  that  people 
could  make  decisions  that  they  want  with- 
out trying  to  pick  the  alternatives  in  hoaUle 
terms.  I  did  not  succeed  in  conveying  this  to 
many  people  In  this  period.  They  remained 
aealous  In  thinking  that  they  were  right  In 
maUng  thia  kind  of  distinction  between 
MoOovem  and  some  of  the  others. 

But  then,  the  same  people,  six  months 
later  were  too  busy  to  work  for  McOovem 
when  he  was  running  against  Nixon.  And 
that  struiA  me  as  b^ng  the  ultimate  ab- 
aunllty  of  the  whole  poUtieal  seaaon.  So  it  Is 
true  that  some  students  and  othen  got  un- 
involved— found  emotional  reasons  that 
they  were  not  going  to  work.  And  that  quite 
Clearly  contributed  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
Nixon  victory.  But  much  as  I  think  that 
prooeas  was  absurd.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  think  it  signals  that  there 
Is  not  a  potential  for  deep  interest  and  in- 
volvement I  do  not  beUeve  that  has  been 
permanently  eroded. 

Q.  If  anyone  would  be  convinced  by  the 
argument  that  the  poUUcal  system  won't 
work— that  electoral  poUtics  is  not  the  way 
to  achieve  fundamental  social  reform— it 
seems  that  you  would  be.  You  were  gerry- 
mandered uut  of  one  congressional  seat. 
You  bad  another  stolen  from  you.  And  yet 
you  have  not  given  up.  What  is  the  basis  for 
your  continuing  faith  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess? 

A.  I  think  it  is  overaimpUfied  to  say  that  it 
ia  continuing  faith.  There  Is  always  the 
tendency,  in  print  to  oversimplify.  I  am 
constanUy  quoted  as  sajrlng  the  system 
works.  I  don't  know  what  that  phrase 
means.  I  have  never  used  it.  I  have  never, 
anywhere,  said  "the  system  ^orks."  What  I 
have  said  is  that  the  things  that  have  gone 
wrong  with  the  system  can  be  changed  more 
effectively  if  you  elect  people  committed  to 
dumgethem. 

It  isn't  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
system  as  it  is  today  can  be  fixed  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  as  it  should  be.  What  Fve 
been  saying  is  that  nothing  is  inevitable.  It 
is  not  inevitable  that  we  will  win.  It  is  not 
Inevitable  that  we  will  lose.  It  is  only  inevi- 
table that  we  will  win  or  loee.  Given  what 
the  stakes  are.  that  should  be  an  incentive 
td  work  harder.  Dogmatism  has  no  place  in 
the  prediction  of  the  outcome,  in  assuring 
that  something  is  going  to  occur  that  should 
occur.  If  I  knew  a  better  way,  if  anyone  had 
come  up  with  a  better  way,  a  speedier  way. 
to  bring  about  some  changes,  then  we  aU 
would  pursue  that  course  of  action. 

Q.  How  do  you  react  to  the  argument  that 
poUtics  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  work  for 
reform  because  the  electoral  process,  in  re- 
quiring a  majority  consensus  of  its  partici- 
panta.  may  have  a  built-in  consenmtizing 
mechanism? 

A.  I  think  there  Is  room  for  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways  to  try  to  influence  events.  I 
think  people  who  lead  good  lives,  and  never 
get  Involved  in  politics  more  than  Just  as 
transient  participants— people  who  write, 
people  in  the  theater,  etc.— make  vital  con- 
tributions. There  are  100  miUeu  that  con- 
tribute to  the  shaping  of  society.  I  am  not 
saying  everyone  should  drop  everything  and 
become  lifetime  political  t>eople.  I  sm  not 
sure  that  I'm  not  going  to  want  to  spend 
more  time  on  other  things  beside  poUtics. 
That  is  a  very  difficult  decision  to  make. 

AU  I  sm  saying  is  that  there  are  some 
things  that  can  only  be  changed  through 
politics.  Those  things  Include  the  diq>08i- 
tiim  of  the  national  resources,  because 
that's  voted  by  Congress.  Lives  are  squan- 
dered in  Vietnam  or  they  are  not— depend- 
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Ing  what  the  voten  are  or  what  the  Presi- 
dent does. 

To  say  that  poUtics  is  the  only  way  is  non- 
sense. But  to  say  that  poUtics  is  not  one  of 
the  significant  ways  is  also  nonsense.  The 
degree  to  which  you  combine  your  activities 
in  poUtics  with  your  other  activities  is  an  in- 
dividual dedsioq,  and  it  is  one  that  can  be 
made  lumorably  in  100  different  ways.  You 
can  woaoA  relatively  Uttle  time  In  poUtics 
and  be  a  useful  citizen,  or  you  can  say  that 
untU  the  war  Is  over  we  have  to  stay  as 
active  In  poUtics  ss  we  can,  to  prevent  it 
from  ccmtinuing  indefinitely  or  fsralaMng. 
How  many  people  would  be  dead  now  if  we 
had  given  in  at  that  point-to  the  Johnscm 
doctrine  and  Nixon's  sequel  to  it? 

So  I  certainly  have  no  regret  about  being 
in  poUtics  over  this  period  of  time;  whether 
I'm  going  to  stay  in  it  to  the  same  degree  I 
have,  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  advocating  any 
one  life  style.  You  can  spend  time  with  your 
family  and  friends;  you  can  teach,  write,  go 
into  a  law  firm,  sit  by  a  swimming  pool, 
make  a  debut  as  a  movie  star,  tum  tennis 
pro.  Whatever  one's  choice.  I  think  you 
ought  to  make  a  ocmtribution  in  some  way 
in  order  to  achieve  the  same  opportunitiea 
for  people  that  you  have. 

We  Uve  in  frivolous  drcumstanees— it  is 
easy  to  forget  that  there  are  people  who  Uve 
in  less  frivolous  drcumstanoea.  but  miUlons 
do.  We  Uve  among  people  whoae  whole  life 
may  be  an  example  of  the  gap  that  exists 
between  what  we  like  to  think  of  America  as 
and  what  it  is  to  miUions  of  people.  You 
can't  see  that  and  say,  "This  is  of  no  con- 
cern to  me."  Whether  you  work  in  poUtics 
or  not  is  not  the  fimdamental  decision.  I  do 
think  that  to  bring  about  basic  changes 
such  as  money  for  housing  and  hospitals. 
Jobs  for  people  who  want  to  work,  fair  tax 
structures  so  that  Ronald  Reagan  doeant 
go  home  without  paying  any  state  taxes 
whUe  denouncing  poor  women  as  cheats  l>e- 
cause  they  gained  an  extn  check  for  an 
extra  child— is  the  goal  to  which  we  aU  must 
dedicate  ourselves  in  some  way. 

If  the  government  is  not  going  to  respond 
to  injustices  visited  unfairly  on  people,  then 
there  is  no  reason  to  say  that  we  are  a  aode- 
ty  that  beUeves  in  the  things  we  keep  saying 
we  do.  We  are  going  to  have  to  tmravel  the 
contradictions  in  our  society  before  the  hy- 
pocrisy becomes  too  monumental,  becauae 
people  are  not  going  to  Uve  two-thirdB  afflu- 
ent and  one-third  In  a  kind  of  economic  and 
social  servitude.  It  isn't  going  to  work  and  it 
doesn't  need  to  work— the  society  can  be  so 
abundant  for  evenrbody  and  so  much  fairer. 

So  what  you  are  talking  about  is  fl|^tii>g 
for  the  future  of  the  country.  People  now 
take  for  granted  that  their  Uves  are  going  to 
be  very  pleasant  for  them  and  their  chU- 
dren.  But  their  whole  future  is  in  fact  im- 
periled if  we  don't  move  the  counby  in  a 
different  direction,  toward  resolving  the 
enormous  frustrationa  that  have  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  and  embitter,  aUenate, 
and  divide  our  people. 

It  is  not  that  the  system  works  or  doesn't 
work,  whatever  that  means.  The  system  is 
here.  There  are  people  who  work  the 
system— the  milk  lobby,  the  oU  companies, 
ITT— they  aU  work  the  system.  It  is  Incum- 
bent upon  aU  of  us  who  are  committed  to 
turning  this  nation  toward  its  much  needed 
reordering  of  priorities  to  reclaim  the 
system  and  make  it  work  for  the  benefit  of 
aU  Americans. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  CARL  MUL- 
QUEEN  OF  POIJFTON  LAKES. 
NJ:  OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN. 
COMMUNITY  LEADER.  AND 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

ormwwrwMMwr 
a  THX  Houss  or  rzprxskrtativxs 
rueaday.  March  26. 19S5 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
March  39.  a  prominent  group  of  con- 
cerned dtlzeni  from  labor,  business, 
civic,    and    community    organizations 
will  gather  together  in  testimony  to  an 
outstanding  citizen,  community  leader, 
and  good  friend— Hon.  Carl  Mulqueen. 
whose  lifetime  of  service  to  the  people 
of  the  borough  of  Pompton  Lakes  has 
truly  enriched  our  community.  State, 
and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  will  want  to  Join  with 
me  in  extending  our  warmest  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  Carl  Mulqueen  and 
share  great  pride  In  the  success  of  his 
long  dynamic  and  active  leadership  in 
public  affairs  with  his  good  wife 
Evelyn;  their  sons  John  of  Port 
Wajme.  IN.  and  James  of  Pompton 
Plains.  NJ:  and  five  granddaughters 
Carleen.  Brenda.  Jennifer,  Lori.  and 

Casie. 

Carl  Mulqueen  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  and  active  participant  in 
many  dvic  and  community  improve- 
ment programs  and  we  applaud  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  endeavors  In 
the  vanguard  of  service  to  people's 
needs.  He  was  bom  In  Susquehanna. 
PA  on  December  18.  1896.  and  attend- 
ed Laurel  HOI  Academy.  Susquehanna. 
As  a  teenager  he  left  Pennsylvania  for 
Canada  and  worked  in  the  steel  mills 
for  a  while.  Subsequently  he  Jour- 
neyed to  the  Clinton.  LA  area  working 
at  various  Jobs  and  on  June  26.  1916, 
Joined  the  UA  Army.  He  served  with 
Battery  A.  13«th  Field  Artillery,  Head- 
quarters Troop.  305th  Cavalry  and  was 
honorably  discharged  July  9.  1919. 
upon  the  demobilization  of  his  Army 

unit.  .  ^ 

ndlowlng  World  War  I  he  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  Midwest. 
He  worked  with  Davey  Lockher.  Wa- 
verly,  NY  decorating  churches  and 
theaters.  He  became  a  meat  cutter 
with  E.G.  Shlnner  Co..  Flint.  MI.  He 
served  as  manager  of  Bazley  Meat 
Markets  In  several  Ohio  towns.  After  a 
serious  illness  and  long  recuperative 
period  In  the  late  1930's  he  moved  to 
Binghamttm.  NY  and  secured  work 
with  Oialld  Division  of  General  Ani- 
line and  Film  Corp.  In  1943  he  was 
transferred  to  New  Jersey  to  service 
reproduction  machines.  He  resided  in 
West  CaldweU.  NJ  from  1943-49  and  in 
mld-1949  settled  with  his  family  in 
Pompton  Lakes.  NJ.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  Carl  and  Evelyn  Mulqueen 
will  be  celebrating  their  50th  golden 
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wedding    anniversary    on    August    5, 
1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship and  sincerity  of  punMse  that  Carl 
Mulqueen  has  Imparted  to  our  people 
in  the  political,  civic,  and  business 
world  are  mirrored  in  his  many  accom- 
plishments and  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship  that  have  won  him  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  all  of  us  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 

He  was  a  major  bulwark  of  strength 
in  the  Democratic  J*arty  from  his 
early  days  in  its  organizational  struc- 
ture in  Pompton  Lakes.  Beginning  in 
July  1949  he  served  as  county  commit- 
teeman of  the  Third  Election  District 
of  Pompton  Lakes  and  was  president 
of  the  Pompton  Lakes  Democratic 
Club  for  one  term  in  mid- 1950  soon 
after  its  founding. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said 
about  Carl  Mulqueen  and  all  of  his 
good  works.  He  received  many  cita- 
tions of  merit  and  honor  for  his  many 
charitable  and  rewarding  contribu- 
tions to  the  quality  of  life  and  way  of 
life  for  all  of  our  people. 

He  served  as  special  policeman  for 
the  borough  of  Pompton  Lakes  and 
when  the  dvil  defense  movement  was 
esUbllshed  locaUy  was  appointed 
deputy  civil  defense  director.  He  also 
served  as  consUble  for  many  years.  He 
is  a  charter  and  life  member,  and  past 
president  of  the  Pcmipton  Lakes  Lions 
Club.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Kimble 
Weatherwalks  American  Legion  Post 
No.  235  and  St.  Mary's  Church,  Pomp- 
ton Lakes.  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  here 
in  America.  As  we  gather  together  on 
March  29  in  tribute  to  Carl's  leader- 
ship endeavors  and  personal  commit- 
ment dedicated  to  service  to  people,  we 
do  indeed  salute  a  great  American— 
Hon.  Carl  Mulqueen  of  Pompton 
Lakes.  NJ.« 
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band,  a  cherished  son.  Major  Nichol- 
son was  a  Russian  area  specialist,  a 
man  who  believed  It  important  to  find 
a  way  to  negotiate  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets.  In  this  belief 
he  was  right.  One  of  his  former  gradu- 
ate school  professors  described  him  as 
one  of  the  brightest  students  he  had 
taught  in  10  years. 

However,  his  senseless  deatti  is  a 
tragic  reminder  that  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  we  are  dealing  with  a 
ruling  group  that  is  ruthless  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  alms.  It  plays  by  its  own 
rules— rules  that  take  little  account  of 
himian  life.  Yet  again,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  shown  how  different  it  is  in 
the  actions  It  takes.  We  are  always 
shocked  by  such  incidents,  but  we 
really  shouldn't  bie;  it's  standard  oper- 
ating procedtire.* 
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servations  Will  have  to  be  tempered  by 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  Importance 
of  the  policies  which  matntiain  a  viable 
domestic  skgax  industry. 
STATmnrr  hi  Ambassaoqs  RdS.  BunncTO. 
CRAniORj  Pmurran  Svaui  Coiaossioii 
BiroiiK  THfc  V&.  SuoM  Usns  Ooixo9xnuii 


A  SENSELESS  DEATH 


MIKE  WITT  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAuroamA 

IM  THS  HOUSE  or  RSnUSKHTATIVIS 

niextoy.  March  26,  J98S 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  Join  the  city 
of  Buena  Park,  CA.  and  the  California 
Angels  in  recognizing  the  outstanding 
athletic  accomplishment  and  personal 
integrity  of  Mike  Witt,  a  young  base- 
ball pitcher  from  Buena  Park. 

Saturday.  May  18.  1985.  is  "Mike 
Witt  Day"  at  Anaheim  Stadium  and 
gives  all  of  us  the  chance  to  salute 
Mike  for  the  perfect  game  he  pitched 
on  September  30.  1984.  Mike  was 
named  Major  League  Player  of  the 
Week.  Sports  Dlustrated's  Player  of 
the  Week,  and  First  Interstate  Bank 
Athletic  Foundation's  Southland  Ath- 
lete of  the  Month. 

The  ceremonies  on  May  18  will  be 
natiomJly  televised.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  tune  in  and  observe  this 
tribute  to  a  fine  American.* 


THE  WORLD  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  mssouai 
nr  Tta  house  or  nantESKirrATi ves 
Tuadav,  March  26, 19S5 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  Soviet  soldier 
shot  and  kiUed.  or  to  be  more  correct  I 
should  say  murdered.  MaJ.  Arthur  D. 
Nicholson.  Jr..  an  American  Army  offi- 
cer sUUoned  with  the  U.S.  Military  Li- 
aison Mission  in  Potsdam.  East  Ger- 
many. The  incident  reads  in  many 
ways  like  an  account  from  a  John  Le 
Carre'  novel.  In  time  the  event  which 
took  place  in  the  small  East  German 
town  of  Ludwlgslust  will  become  Just 
another  tragic  footnote  in  the  history 
of  the  Cold  War. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  man  is 
dead— a  loving  father,  a  beloved  hus- 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

or  TEXAS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  BETRESKirTAtlVES 

Tuesday .  March  26, 198S 
•  Mr.  STENHOLBf.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
world  sugar  Industry  is  currently  in  a 
crisis  as  prices  continue  to  remain  well 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Many 
key  allies  throughout  the  tropics  are 
experiencing  economic  dislocation  as  a 
result  of  the  collapse  of  the  world 
sugar  price. 

I  am  inserting  remarks  by  a  leading 
figiire  in  the  Philippine  sugar  indus- 
try. Roberto  S.  Benedicto.  to  provide 
my  colleagues  with  some  insights  into 
the  perspectives  typical  of  many  of 
the  friendly  nations  which  supply  our 
Nation.  Of  course,  many  of  these  ob- 


I  am  gratdftil  to  the  organ  tiling  oommlttee 
and  to  Mr.  Tipton  for  the  opportunity  to 
(UacusB  with'you  the  Philippine  sugar  econo- 
my and  the  relations  between  our  countries 
with  fespect.  to  this  coimoodtty.  On  iaues  of 
this  sort  it  ttebooves  a  sreat  nation  like  the 
n.S.  to  lookj  beyond  the  Immediate  present. 

All  In  this  room  are  concerned  with  sugar, 
but  few  of  you  can  realise  bow  much  it 
means  to  my  country.  Half  of  the  Philippine 
population  of  53  million  depends  on  airicul- 
ture  for  their  livelihood,  in  contrast  to 
about  3%  in  the  U.S.  But  we  have  only 
about  9  milUon  hectares  of  cultivable  land, 
which  meadE  ttiat  we  have  to  make  the 
most  of  our  land  in  terms  of  productivity 
and  enu>loyitient.  The  average  alse  of  oui  2.9 
milUon  famt  units  Is  only  3.S  beetares;  the 
average  sizfc  of  even  the  4.5%  blssest 
farms— those  larger  than  5  hectares— Is  only 
6.6  hectares.  Sugar  cane  has  been  cultivated 
on  1^712%  of  the  arable  area  to  produce  3.5- 
3.8  metric  tens  of  sugar  of  wtiich  60  to  60% 
was  exporteo.  Next  to  rice,  our  staple  food, 
sugar  cane  has  been  the  most  widely  culti- 
vated crop.  |(ore  than  SO.OOO  farm  units  are 
engaged  in  its  production,  almost  two  and  a 
lialf  times  Ss  many  as  the  beet  and  cane 
farm  units  are  engaged  in  Its  production, 
almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  as  thp 
bieet  and  cape  farm  units  in  the  VM.  and 
Hawaii.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  6  million 
people  in  20  provinces  are  dependent,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  on  the  sugar  industry. 

I  must  noti  weary  you  with  a  lot  of  figures, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  untfl 
the  last  few  years,  sugar  sooounted  for  15  to 
30%  of  our  foreign  exchange  earnings  from 
traditiimal  exports.  The  ernlngs  from 
sugar  paid  not  only  for  imports  of  foods  and 
consumer  g^ods.  but  made  passible  our  in- 
dustrial, te(tinologlcal  and  financial  devel- 
opment Eafnlngs  from  sugar  exports  sup- 
ported scbobls.  colleges,  and  many  of  our 
construction  and  industrial  enterprises.  Our 
current  foitign  excluuige  difficulties  are 
due  to  no  siiall  extent  to  the  fall  in  sugar 
earnuigs  fngn  about  500  million  VS.  dollars 
to  leas  than!300  million  in  ISM.  But  for  the 
long  term  oSntract  wtiich  I'D  mention  later, 
our  earnings  would  have  fallen  in  1984  to 
alKNit  100  niillion  dollars,  the  lowest  in  the 
last  fifty  ye^. 

Yet  even  these  facts  do  not  reveal  the  po- 
litical, soda),  yes  even  cultural  and  psycho- 
logic^ importance  of  sugar  in  my  ootmtry. 
Sugar  Is  at  (he  heart  of  our  naticnial  politi- 
cal life  and  Culture  to  an  extent  tbat  people 
of  eoonomi4aUy  and  culturally  diversified, 
pluralistic  Societies  like  that  of  the  n.8. 
simply  cannot  Imagine. 

Sugar's  ubiaue  position  in  my  country's 
life  accounts  also  for  my  activities  during 
the  Isst  few;years.  I  was  serving  ss  Ambassa- 
dor to  JKPm  when  one  day  in  1977  Presi- 
dent Marcds  telephoned  me  to  come  to 
Manila,  without  telling  me  wiiy.  I  soon 
found  out.  After  the  demise  of  the  40  year 
old  V&  suAar  law  and  the  collMiae  of  the 
world  market  which  followed  the  price  ex- 
plosion of  11974,  our  sugar  economy  was  on 
the  verge  o4  collapse.  A  rescue  effort  by  the 
Philippine  Katioiua  Bank,  which  had  never 
been  involved  in  sugar  marketing,  did  not 
resolve  the  problems  of  the  industry.  It  was 
at  this  critical  Juncture  tbat  the  Philippine 
Sugar  Commission  was  activated. 
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What  has  been  the  record  of  the  Ptiilip- 
pine  Sugar  Commiasion-Ptiilsucom.  in 
short?  Let  me  place  before  you  some  plain 
facts  which  can  be  objectively  tested  and 
supported.  Extremely  difficult  marketing 
conditions  notwithstanding,  the  mountain- 
ous stocks  bsd  to  be  drssticaUy  reduced  and 
our  tnuMport  facilities  and  ports  were  orga- 
nised to  handle  record  stiipments.  To  save 
the  1977  negotiations  of  an  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  we  gave  up  100,000  tons 
of  quota— a  move  tbat  was  imprecedoited  in 
the  history  of  the  ISA;  but  the  Agreement 
was  saved  to  help  In  supporting  the  world 
price— and.  let  me  add,  providence  rewarded 
us.  The  sugar  wtiich  we  could  not  export  tie- 
cause  of  quota  limitation  when  tbe  world 
[Hloe  was  8-9  cents  was  exported  wlien  the 
price  was  two  or  three  times  higher,  and  we 
tniflt  a  quota  record  in  addition.  All  of  you 
know  of  tbe  long-term  contracts  we  made  in 
1980,  menticmed  previously.  These  develop- 
ments, plus  amaU  domestic  prior  increases— 
much  smaller  ttian  in  other  major  produc- 
ing countries— enabled  us  to  increase  prices 
to  i»oducers.  The  liquidation  price  of  the 
Commission's  trading  arm,  NASUTRA,  was 
90  pesos  a  picul  of  sugar  in  1977-79,  and  was 
raised  to  173.50  pesos  by  1980-81.  Although 
tbe  world  price  average  during  1981-83  some 
70%  l>elow  the  1980-81  average,  the  price  to 
our  produoera  was  reduced  by  only  4  pesos. 

Fearing  ttiat  the  price  of  1970-80  would 
not  last,  we  tried  to  prepare  for  a  colder 
futiue.  We  make  contracts  for  as  long  as 
was  possible.  We  organized  research  pro- 
graiqs  -to  raise  productivity  and  to  bring 
down  production  costs;  we  built  ttiree  refin- 
eries to  take  advantage  of  ctianges  in  the 
world  sugar  trade;  we  opened  a  Farmers' 
Bank  to  facilitate  credit  at  lower  cost;  we 
wotked  on  improving  internal  tranworta- 
tion  and  took  other  measures  to  improve  ef- 
ficiency and  to  raise  the  net  returns  to  pro- 
ducers. 

It  wss  inevitable  that  people  as  devoted  to 
a  free  economy  as  are  the  Philiijpines 
should  sooner  or  later  l>eoome  critical  of 
centralised  management  and  show  discon- 
tent. We  are  tiard-workiog.  resourceful 
people  who  flourish  l>est  in  a  free  economy. 
So  the  President  said  last  year  fine,  anyone 
is  free  to  opt  out  of  the  Commission  market- 
ing. He  instructed  the  Commission  ttiat  the 
conditions  of  opting  out  be  made  atisolutely 
fair  and  equitable.  Although  we  negotiated 
the  long-term  contracts,  we  made  sure  that 
those  who  opt  out  get  a  pro-rata  stiare  and 
of  course  also  tbe  a«>propriate  stiare  of  the 
tiigber-priced  domestic  and  U.S.  quota  mar- 
kets. What  tiappoied?  When  the  noise  and 
exdtemoit  died  down,  it  was  found  ttiat 
only  an  Insignificant  percentage  of  produc- 
ers wanted  to  try  exporting  on  their  own. 
Domestic  marketing  tias  been  privatised. 
iMit  liardly  anyone  now  wants  privatization 
of  foreign  marketing.  It  pains  me  to  tiave  to 
say  ttiat  unfortunately  farmers  and  the 
mills  tiave  found  out  that  privatization  tias 
not  given  them  tiigher  prices  or  more 
prompt  payment.  But  all  our  raticmalization 
and  marketing  efforts  could  not  offset  the 
disastrous  decline  in  the  world  price  to  less 
ttian  4  cents  to  5  cents  a  pound  to  wtiich  we 
suddenly  liecame  exposed  recently  for  the 
first  time  since  the  development  of  our  own 
industry  under  the  U.S.  umbrella.  Ttiis  is 
the  all-important  new  development,  and  tliis 
brings  me  to  our  relations  with  the  U.S. 

I  wonder  how  many  here  realize  how  long 
and  deep  tiave  been  the  sugar  relations  l>e- 
tween  our  countries.  Our  records  show  ttiat 
in  1796,  30  years  after  the  birth  of  your  Re- 
public, the  good  stiip  Astrea  from  Salem. 
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Mass.,  carried  tiack  from  the  Ptiillppines  a 
'Cargo  of  sugar,  indigo  and  pepper— <m 
wtiich.  by  the  way,  a  duty  of  $34,000  was 
collected.  The  U.S.  tiecame  the  primary 
marlcet  for  our  sugar  long  lief  ore  the  Ptiillp- 
pines liecsme  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  decsde  1880-89  exports  averaged 
199,000  tons,  of  wtiich  slmost  60%  went  to 
the  UJ3.  After  the  Ptiillppines  tiecame  part 
of  tbe  United  States  in  1808.  productioo  and 
exports  expanded  greatiy.  stimulated  by  the 
influx  of  VS.  capital,  technical  knowledge, 
and  management.  Moreover,  in  lielated  rec- 
ognition of  fairness  with  regards  to  duty 
free  entry  of  VA  goods  into  the  Ptiillp- 
pines, our  sugar  exports  to  the  U.8.  were 
evmtually  exempted  from  duty.  Tbe  sliort- 
sge  of  producti«m  during  World  War  I  re- 
sulted in  ttie  VJB.  administration  oioourag- 
Ing  expansion;  by  1933-33  production 
reached  1.65  million  tons,  of  wtiich  almost 
two-ttiirds,  1.25  milUon  to  be  exact,  wait  to 
theU.S. 

The  passage  in  1934  of  the  Ptiillppines  In- 
dependence Act  placed  duty-free  entry  to 
980.000  short  tons;  and  my  country  stiipped 
nearly  all  of  its  exports  to  you.  UntO  1960 
the  Ptiillppines  and  Cutia  supplied  97J%  of 
all  UJS.  inuMrts.  But  when  the  Cutian  quota 
was  carved  up  among  various  countries,  ttie 
Ptiillpi^es  received  a  modest  incresse. 
During  the  14  years  from  1061  to  1974.  ttie 
Ptiillppines  supplied  sn  average  of  1.38  mil- 
lion tons,  37.6%  of  total  VA  Imports.  The 
Ptiillppines  was  the  largest  single  supplier 
by  far  during  this  period:  13.7%  came  from 
ttie  Dominican  Republic.  11.5%  from 
Mexico,  10.7%  from  Brazil,  almost  9%  from 
Peru,  and  4.1%  from  Australia. 

When  the  UjS.  Sugar  Act  was  allowed  to 
expire  in  1974,  the  Philippines,  with  its 
sugar  Industry  geared  oitirely  to  ttie  Ameri- 
can market,  except  for  the  35%  for  domestic 
use.  was  suddenly  cut  adrift  to  fend  for 
itself.  Moreover,  our  industry  tiad  Just  com- 
pleted a  large  and  costly  expansion  program 
involving  the  establistiment  of  IS  new  sugar 
factories,  solely  to  ensure  fulfilment  of  VA 
quota  commitments.  The  atirupt  termina- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Act  without  notice  and 
without  any  period  of  adjustment  was 
therefore  particularly  traumatic  for  us.  Our 
Quota  Administration,  wtiich  tiad  made  for 
equitalile  distrllmtion  of  ttie  UJB.  quota  do- 
mestically and  for  orderly  and  relii^ile  stiip- 
ments to  UJB.  customers  wss  dismanUed  and 
trading  tiecame  diaotic  Doeens  of  operators 
of  varying  diaracter  and  deacriptltm  sprang 
up,  as  tbe  established,  honorable  trading 
ctiannels  were  dtsnqtted  and  dismantled. 
Yet  when  quotas  were  re-instituted  in  1983. 
the  political,  social,  cultural,  legal  and  eco- 
nomic ties  and  relationstilpB  iHiilt  up  during 
four  score  of  years,  and  cemented  tiy  Idood 
in  ttiree  or  four  wars,  were  utterly  diwe- 
garded.  and  the  Ptiillppines  quota  was  iMsed 
on  a  traumatic  chaotic,  disruptive  period  of 
6  or  7  years.  It  pains  me  deeply  to  say  this, 
as  since  my  university  days  in  Wsshlngton. 
D.C.,  I  tiave  considered  the  U.S.  as  almost 
my  second  home;  Imt  I  would  lie  less  ttian 
truttiful  if  I  did  not  say  tliat  it  would  be 
tiard  to  find  a  pera<m  in  the  Ptiillppines  who 
is  not  embittered  by  wtiat  is  universally  re- 
garded as  a  grave  injustice. 

I  spoke  of  the  300  year  relationsliip  in 
sugar  trade,  but  ttie  gravity  of  the  matter 
becomes  even  more  apparent  when  you  con- 
sider ttie  larger  economic  relations— the  im- 
portance of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  my 
country,  U.S.  income  from  financial  invest- 
ments and  services,  as  well  as  from  exports 
of  .industrial  goods.  As  a  result  of  your 
policy  we  tiave  to  cut  b»A  on  cane  produc- 
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tkm  and  to  grow  more  eom  and  otber  grain* 
we  uaed  to  linpoit  from  tbe  VA  What  a 
policy  to  force  on  ua— that  we  ahould  cut 
back  migar  cane  which  we  i>roduce  more  ef- 
ficiently than  moat  countrlea  and  replace  it 
with  com.  for  domeatlc  uae  and  poarible  for 
export,  which  you  produce  so  efficiently 
and  which  we  have  wanted  to  buy  from  you. 
I  do  not  want  to  re-open  the  wound*  of 
the  Mcrtflcca  the  Phllipplnet  made  during 
the  great  war  there  la  hardly  a  family 
which  cannot  teU  tales  of  suffering  and  aac- 
rlflcca.  Military  historians  teU  us  that  the 
second  moat  heavily  destroyed  dty  in  the 
last  war,  after  Rotterdam  or  Warsaw,  was 
Manila.  The  sugar  Industry  was  virtually  to- 
tally destroyed.  How  many  In  the  VA  know 
that  one  out  of  every  17  Filipinos  was  killed 
during  the  war— over  a  million  men.  women, 
and  children.  But  I  would  be  remls  if  I  did 
not  point  out  a  few  basic  geo-political  facts: 
in  the  Phlllpplnea  you  have  had  a  true  and 
tested  aUy  of  some  S3  million  people  in  one 
of  the  most  disturbed  and  turbulent  areas, 
where  some  3  billion  inhabitants  are  concen- 
trated. The  largest  American  naval  and  air- 
bases  outside  the  United  States  are  in  the 
Philippines.  We  are  the  tmes  who  would  be 
the  first  to  abaorb  the  onslaught  of  propa- 
ganda as  well  as  bombs. 

People  in  my  country  cannot  hrip  but  con- 
trast the  treatment  we  have  received  with 
that  which  Britain  and  the  EEC  have  given 
to  countrlea  with  which  they  had  special  re- 
latlona.  When  Britain  discontinued  paying 
premium  prices  to  South  Africa  and  then  to 
Australia,  it  maintained  special  prices  and 
quotas  for  the  low  income  Commonwealth 
countries.  But  the  recent  U.S.  policies  have 
not  dlff crenelated  between  high  income  and 
low  income  sugar  exporters,  between  coun- 
tries which  have  other  high  income  markets 
and  those  which  do  not.  between  old.  reli- 
able friends  and  Johnniea^ome-latelies.  As 
a  result  there  are  today  30  countries  which 
have  high  price  markets  for  30  to  50%  of 
their  exports,  while  the  Philippines  has  to 
depend  on  the  world  free  market  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  its  exports.  Between 
BBC  and  the  VA  the  West  Indies,  for  ex- 
ample, have  special  high  price  markets  for 
more  than  they  have  exported.  If  that  is 
fairness.  I  wonder  what  inequity  is.  Of  the 
foreign  suppliers,  the  Philippines  Is  the  only 
country  that  has  been  part  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  SO  years. 

But  let  us  be  coldly  praeticaL  I  have  men- 
tioned—barely mentioned— the  economic, 
political,  military  and  strategic  advantages 
the  Philippines  have  given:  but  let  me  point 
out  something  that  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
and  espedally  the  industrial  users  of  sugar 
need  to  cooalder  carefully,  and  of  course 
from  a  long-term  standpoint. 

Pint.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  wants  to  see 
the  destruction  of  the  U.8.  sugar  industry: 
but  one  can  only  hope  that  you  will  consider 
reallsticaUy  what  price  U  necessary  for 
iwafaitmiwttif  an  efficient,  productive  indus- 
try at  a  reascmable  level.  What  have  been 
the  results  of  the  policy  changes  and  the  ex- 
traordinary level  of  prices  you  have  main- 
tained during  the  last  three  years?  One 
result  has  been  that  you  have  become  one 
of  the  highest  priced  markets  in  the  whole 
world— if  not  the  highest— when  you  uaed  to 
have  the  lowest  prices  among  the  high 
income  and  beet  countries.  A  FAO  study  in 
1961  showed  that  the  only  countries  which 
had  lower  consumer  prices  than  the  U.S. 
were  the  cane  sugar  exporters  of  South, 
Central  America  and  of  the  Far  East— and 
they  in  part  because  their  sugar  was  plaaU- 
tion  white,  not  refined.  Half  of  the  coun- 
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tries  studied  had  higher  prices  generaUy 
much  higher  than  the  U.S.— including  Aus- 
tria. Belgium.  Canada.  Prance.  Germany, 
Italy,  Netherlands.  Japan.  Swttwrland.  etc 
The  same  findings  were  oonftimed  by  other 
studies  down  to  1977  or  1978.  A  weU-known 
PAO/I80  study  published  in  1967  showed 
that  half  of  the  135  countries  examined  in 
depth  had  higher  consumer  prices  than  the 
U.&— again  including  nearly  all  the  high 
Income  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
Canada.  But  data  published  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  your  own  USDA.  which  I  have-here  with 
me,  shows  that  of  the  16  major  world  cap- 
itals, the  U.S.  had  the  highest  retail  prices 
by  far— double  the  prices  of  the  EEC  and  of 
Canada— and  300%  higher  than  the  retail 
prices  of  refined  sugar  In  my  country. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  price 
policy?  You  know  the  answer.  At  the  rate 
consumption  was  devel<4>lng  before  1977. 
you  would  have  consumed  today  somewhere 
around  IS  million  tons.  But  your  consump- 
tion this  year  will  be  less  than  7.5  million 
ton*— and  net  imports  may  fall  around  two 
and  a  half  million  tons.  Do  you  really  need 
such  a  price  policy? 

Second,  under  existing  circumstances  you 
do  not  have  the  slightest  protection— not 
the  slightest— against  another  rise  in  the 
world  price,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
now  paying  three  to  four  hundred  percent 
above  the  deprcased  world  price.  Tou  know 
what  happened  in  1974-75  and  in  1979-M— 
and  history  will  repeat  Itself.  I  know  that 
there  are  economists  and  other  witch  doc- 
tors who  assure  you  that  another  price  fever 
is  most  unlikely  and  that  if  one  were  to  de- 
velop at  some  future  time,  it  would  be  mild 
and  short-Uved.  I  do  not  agree.  At  any  rate 
we  in  the  Philippines  recognise  that  the 
American  consumer  is  entitled  to  a  real  quid 
pro  quo  for  paying  a  higher  price  when  the 
world  market  price  is  so  depressed.  I  there- 
fore say  for  the  record:  If  you  restore  our 
historic  share  of  the  U.S.  market  we  will 
guarantee  to  deliver  at  the  MSP.  regardless 
of  how  high  the  world  price  rises.  Indeed, 
we  would  be  willing  to  discuss  guarantees 
for  even  considerably  greater  shipments  at 
the  MSP.  Between  your  domestic  produc- 
tion and  a  supidy  guarantee  of  this  sort  by 
the  two  largest  off-shore  exporters,  an  ef- 
f  ecUve  way  can  be  devised  to  assure  that  the 
U.8  price  does  not  rise  above  the  MSP.  This 
is  an  offer  I  am  making  in  absolute  serious- 
ness. There  Is  not  one  in  the  world  who  can 
say  that  I  have  reneged  on  a  word  of  mine: 
but  the  offer  I  am  putting  on  the  record  Is 
not  only  on  my  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Commission,  and  indeed  of 
the  Philippine  government. 

Another  idea  whidh  I  hope  will  be  given 
fair  and  deep  consideration  in  framing  your 
new  sugar  legislation  is  the  suggestion  to 
allow  ex-quota  imports  at  the  world  price 
for  conversion  into  high  fructose.  If  com 
syrup  Is  so  efficient  and  cheap,  why  not 
aUow  fair  compeUUon?  Indeed,  facilitating 
this  sort  of  competition  is  an  acid  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  professions  in  the  glories  of 
the  American  economic  system.  Of  course 
safeguards  can  be  devised  to  protect  the 
sugar  program.  And  let  me  say  this  to  com 
producers:  the  market  for  your  com  which 
this  sort  of  fair  competition  would  win  for 
you  abroad,  would  in  all  probabilty  more 
than  compensate  for  the  losses  you  could 
possibly  suffer  at  home.  And  beyond  this, 
there  would  be  the  political,  cultural  and 
general  economic  good-will. 

Finally,  one  more  point.  I  know  that  there 
is  much  skepticism  in  this  country  about 
the  ISA;  but  I  am  convinced  that  an  ISA 
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can  be  of  real  value.  It  could  re-enforce  your 
domestic  stability  and  at  the  aame  time  help 
the  world  siigar  economy.  But  an  effective 
ISA  wlU  not  be  negotiated  without  positive 
and  vigorous  VA  leadenhip.  I  am  delisted 
that  the  organisers  of  this  Colloquium  had 
the  foresight  to  allow  ao  much  time  for  dis- 
cussing this  aspect  I  believe  that  a  new  ISA 
can  be  negotiated  and  that  an  ISA  could 
Infwe  new  life  In  the  world  market  Smne 
people  thought  me  naive  wboi  I  aaki  at  the 
Geneva  confereno*  \t^  year  that  an  ISA- 
even  a  bad  one— is  worth  1-3  cents  a  pound 
ta)  the  price  of  world  sugar.  Alas.  evenU 
have  borne  me  out  imfortunately.  But  we 
will  not  get  an  ISA  without  clearer,  more 
dynamic  and  more  far-slghtad  VS.  leader- 
ship. 

I  hope  you  wUl  forgive  me  if  I  have 
spoken  at  length.  After  all.  as  Mr.  Garrad  of 
the  U.K.  has  said.  I.  too.  have  travelled 
almost  500  miles  for  every  minute  on  this 
platform.  Above  all.  I  have  tried  to  speak 
frankly,  as  a  friend  should.  I  don't  need  to 
produce  credentiala  of  my  life-long  friend- 
ship to  the  VA  Like  those  of  President 
Marcos,  my  credentials  go  back  to  the  war 
years  and  before.  Tou  have  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  right  a  grave  injustice  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  wise, 
realistic  politically  and  economically  sound 
sugar  policy  for  this  great  country.  Pray  to 
heaven  that  you  will  use  it— and  that  you 
will  be  listened  to. 

Thank  you  all.* 
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Address  by  ma  excellency 

YOSmO    OKAWARA.    THE    AM- 
BASSADOR OF  JAPAN 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

orcAuronnA 

in  THE  BOUBK  OW  KSntlSBrTATIVBS 

Tvetday,  March  29. 1985 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  5  ye«n  the  Oovenuaent  of 
Japan  has  been  represented  in  this 
country  by  Ambasador  Yoshlo 
Okawara.  who  is  returning  to  Japan 
after  having  served  here  with  distinc- 
tion and  honor. 

Ambassador  Okawara  recently  spoke 
to  the  Japan-America  Society  of 
Washbigton.  I  believe  his  remarkaon 
the  relationship  between  our  two  na- 
tions are  Insightful  and  timely,  and  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  them. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Aointsas     BT     His     Excbixbict     Toshio 

Okawara.    thx    Ambassador    op    Japam. 

jAPAM-AlfnUCAIf  SOCIBTT  OP  WASHUtSTON. 

DC.  Fkbruabt  31,  1985 

It  is  nearly  five  years  since  I  arrived  In 
Washington  with  the  duty  and  honor  to 
represent  my  Government  in  the  United 
States.  For  both  my  wife  and  me,  the  time 
has  passed  too  swiftly.  As  many  of  you  know 
first  hand,  it  has  been  a  busy  and  exciting 
period  in  our  line  of  work! 

For  Japanese-American  relations,  it  has 
been  a  time  of  occasional  frictions  and  often 
difficult  negotiations.  It  has  also  been  a 
time  of  solid  and  steady  progress  in  clarify- 
ing the  terms  of  our  relationship,  and 
strengthening  the  economic,  political  and 
cultural  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  part- 
ners and  allies. 


No«r.  as  M|tsuko  and  I  prepare  to  return 
to  our  home  in  Japan.  I  am  pleaaed  to  ob- 
serve that  the  commitments  of  the  Japanese 
and  Amulet  people  to  each  other  have 
never  been  dearer,  and  that  our  two  natkuiB 
have  never  lleen  surer  about  wbat  we  must 
do  together,  to  build  a  more  staUe.  more 
peaceful  anq  more  proaperoua  worid. 

This  piugttMS  is  the  work  of  many  bands. 
In  government  and  the  private  sector,  on 
both  sides  iof  the  Pacific  JnrltKting  the 
memben  of  Ihis  Society,  wbo  have  played  a 
patient  and  constructive  role  through  the 
years  in  varlbus  aspects  of  our  relatinna  For 
the  strong  fbundationa  you  have  laid,  and 
for  the  inv^uable  help  you  have  given  me 
during  theTyears  I  have  been  doaely  in- 
volved in  Ai>erlcan  affairs,  my  deep  thanks. 
The  importance  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  to  ea^  other  is  not  airaply  an  inven- 
tion of  dipMmats.  busboaas  people  and  acar 
demies  who  Ihave  specific  stakes  in  the  rela- 
tionship. Oilr  political  partnenblp  la  deqdy 
rooted  in  oiir  shared  values  and  intereaU  as 
sister  demdcrades,  dedicated  to  freedom. 
Our  growing  economic  interdependence  re- 
sults from  the  dynamic  interaction  of  our 
two  free-enterprise  economlea.  the  first  and 
second  mon  productive  societies  on  earth, 
generating  between  us  about  one  third  of 
world  GNP. 

Because  df  the  values  we  share,  and  the 
power  of  Our  ccMnbined  talents  and  re- 
sources, our  partnership  is  also  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Presi- 
dent ReMah  put  it  very  suodneUy  last  Jan- 
uary 2.  following  his  summit  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  wltti  Prime  Minister  Nakaaooe. 

"There's  ho  relationship  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  0eace  and  pnMverity  in  the  world 
than  that  between  the  UjS.  and  Japan.  *  *  * 
We  value  deeply  our  doae  friendahlp  with 
Japan.  As  economic  powers  and  as  demo- 
cratic nations,  we  are  oommltted  to  the 
seart^  for  i  peace  and  pnaperity  for  our 
people  and  for  aU  people." 

Fy}r  manjf  years  it  has  been  customary  in 
Japan  to  dMcribe  the  relatlonahip  with  the 
United  Stales.  formaUaed  in  the  Jsvan-UA 
Treaty  of  llutual  Cooperation  and  Security, 
as  the  "cofnerstone"  of  Japaneae  foreign 
policy.  As  our  relations  have  become  more 
matured  afd  more  int«dependent  and  as 
Japan  hasT  gained  in  power  and  capacity, 
both  the  Japaneae  Government  and  peo(de 
have  rectviized  that  our  partnership 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  and  should  be 
treated  as  (i  living  proccaa  of  collaboration, 
working  to  |advai>ce  our  common  interests  in 
the  world. 

Ours  is  an  activist  partnenblp  that  can 
thrive  only  as  we  work  together,  tireleaaly. 
to  make  it  work.  Even  then,  we  are  bound  to 
have  periodic  stresses  and  strains  such  as 
those  we  experienced  these  last  several 
years.  Thc9e  are  the  "growing  paina"  that 
go  with  th^  process  of  maturing.  The  chal- 
lenge to  our  diplomacy  is  to  accommodate 
and  adjustj  our  differences  while  expanding 
the  areas  Of  effective  cooperation  betwem 

us. 

Currently,  some  of  the  more  severe  grow- 
ing palns^  our  reUtionatalp  are  a  result  of 
the  Bomeomes  awkward  fit  betwem  two 
economies  that  are  structuaUy  quite  dUf er- 
ent  On  thU  side  of  the  Pacific  you  have  the 
continent-ilse  and  highly  dtveralfied  Ameri 
can  economy,  which  te  comparatively  self 


sufficient  In  all  but  a  few  critical  minerala 
and  industrial  raw  matwIalB,  leads  the 
world  In  lil  but  a  very  few  branches  of  In- 
dusUlal  tethnology,  and  la  the  world's  great- 
est exp(»rter  of  agricultural  produeU  and 
maoufacti  red  goods. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  we  have 
the  Japaneae  economy  that  is  not  quite  half 
the  siae  of  the  UJB.  economy;  that  depends 
on  ImporU  for  all  its  oil.  nearly  all  its  indus- 
trial raw  materials,  and  half  its  food;  and 
baa  almost  nothing  to  export  but  manufac- 
tured goods  and  certain  technologies  where 
it  has  established  a  highly  compeUtive  posi- 
tion in  worid  markets. 

In  most  reelects  these  very  different  eco- 
nomic structures  are  an  excellent  fit 
wiaHiiy  for  a  complementary  relationship. 
Hence  Japan  is  by  far  the  best  customer  In 
the  worid  for  the  American  farmer,  buying 
$7  billion  in  VA  farm  products  last  year,  or 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  nation.  Also, 
contrary  to  a  popular  myth,  about  half  of 
Japan's  imports  from  this  country  consist  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  these  imports  are 
expanding  steadily.  Over  all.  the  $34  blllioo 
in  U.8.  gooda  ahipped  to  Japan  last  year  was 
more  than  the  combined  UJB.  exports  to 
France  Italy  and  West  Germany. 

We  are  also  each  other's  keenest  competi- 
tora.  almost  entirely  in  manufactured  goods, 
firom  automobiles  and  consumer  electitmics 
to  robots  and  computer-controlled  machine 
tools.  This  compeUtioh  is.  in  fact,  a  power- 
ful stimtdus  for  the  advancement  of  each 
other's  economies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Japan  is  America's 
nmnber-one  overseas  tnuUng  partner,  and 
one  of  America's  fastest-growing  export 
markets,  there  is  a  widely  held  view  in  this 
country  that  Japan  could  buy  much  more 
from  the  United  SUtes.  if  the  JMxsnese 
market  were  trtily  open  to  Imports.  The  fact 
of  a  large  and  continuing  VA  deficit  in  our 
bilateral  trade  is  often  offered  as  proof  that 
while  the  American  market  Is  perfectly 
"open"  to  Japanese  goods.  American  export- 
as  are  unfairly  disadvantaged  by  a  "closed" 
Japanese'market. 

As  this  informed  assembly  knows  very 
well,  there  are  some  serious  flaws  to  this 
logic.  The  era  of  large  U.S.  surpluses  in 
trade  with  Japan  was  the  era.  up  till  the 
mid-1960B,  when  the  Japanese  market  was 
very  carefully  protected  by  high  Import  bar- 
rlera.  The  U.S.  trade  deficit  grew  during  the 
last  10  or  15  years,  as  Japan  has  methodical- 
ly dlsmanteled  its  trade  barriers. 

The  "open"  versus  "closed"  market  argu- 
ment tends  to  overestimate  the  virtues  of 
ode  side  and  underestimate  the  virtues  of 
the  other,  a  phenomenon  that  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Ambassador  Mike 
Mansfield,  has  also  commented  upon  as  a 
falling  that  both  sides  are  capable  of.  It  is 
mimn  a  vBstly  ovcrslmplifled  argument  that 
overiooks  the  political  realities  of  economic 
policy  in  both  our  democratic  societies.  In 
trying  to  resolve  our  differences  through  ne- 
gotiations, we  sometimes  expect  more  from 
ftiTh  other  than  it  is  poliUaOly  feasible  to 
deliver,  or  we  expect  changes  to  take  place 
faster  than  the  other  side's  decisionmaking 
machinery  is  capable  of  functioning. 

In  fact  our  perceptions  and  expectations 
of  each  otber  across  the  negotiating  table 
are  sometimes  the  pretty  difficult  obstacles 
we  dipl(Hnat8  have  to  overcome.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  example  than  our  often  tense, 
but  finally  successful,  negotiations  last 
mring  which  led  to  the  expansion  of 
Japan's  beef  and  citrus  imports. " 

The  substance  of  the  talks,  plain  and 
simple,  was  at  what  pace  Japan  would 
expand  its  beef  and  citrus  import  quotas, 
without  causing  sudden  economic  disaster 
for  our  uiK»mpetitive  beef  and  mikan 
orange  growers.  As  recently  as  1960  Japan 
was  almost  80  percent  self-sufficient  in  food: 
today,  as  a  result  of  progressive  opening  up 
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of  agricultural  Import  markets,  Japan  im- 
porta  about  50  percent  of  the  food  calories  It 
consumes.  No  other  advanced  ecannmy  has 
deliberately  relinquished  so  much  control 
over  Its  own  food  security,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional poUcy. 

A  common  American  view  baa  been  that  it 
is  "unfair"  of  Japan  to  maintain  any  import 
protection  for  iU  very  small  and  very  weak 
beef  and  citrus  industries,  but  it  is  perfectly 
"fair"  for  the  United  States  to  protect  iU 
relatively  large  and  highly  productive  beef, 
citrus,  dairy,  sugar,  peanut  and  other  agri- 
cultural producers. 

The  Japanese  side  finds  it  hard  to  accept 
the  "unfairness"  argument  sinoe  Japan  is  al- 
ready buying  70  percent  of  Amerlea's  beef 
exports  to  the  world  and  40  percent  of 
America's  citrus  exports.  Because  of  grow- 
ing Japanese  consumer  demand,  and  pro- 
gressive import  UberaUsation.  the  Japanese 
market  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports  has  ex- 
panded from  $1  billion  to  $7  billion  in  Just 
the  last  decade. 

The  common  Japanese  view  is  that  while 
the  Japaneae  farm  production  should  be 
made  much  more  productive,  the  United 
Statea  has  sometimes  been  "unreaaonable" 
in  asking  too  much,  too  fast,  without  regard 
for  the  economic  interests  and  political 
clout  of  hard-pressed  Japaneae  farmers. 

The  current  stormy  debate  in  this  country 
about  domestic  farm  policy  touches.  I  think, 
the  basic  nature  of  agricultural  trade. 
Therefore.  I  will  be  following  the  debates 
with  keen  interest 

The  American  perception  that  Japan  is  a 
"closed"  market  persists  also  in  our  nonagri- 
cultural  trade.  I  say  "persists"  becauae  it  is 
quite  true  that  30  or  even  10  years  ago 
Japan  was  a  relatively  more  protected 
market  than.  say.  Western  Europe.  This  is 
no  longer  true.  By  any  formal  measure— tar- 
iffs, quotas,  nontariff  barriers,  export  subsi- 
dies, customs-clearance  procedures  Japan 
is  a  considerably  more  open  market  than, 
say.  the  European  Community.  By  all  these 
measures.  Japan's  marlcet  aoceas  is  mudi 
more  cmnparable  with  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  either  the  United 
States  or  Japan  is  a  completely  free  and 
open  market  In  the  caae  of  the  United 
States,  it  innintjunii  Import  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles and  other  products.  Buy  American  cri- 
teria for  certain  kinds  of  government  pro- 
curement and  has  promoted  voluntary 
export  restraints  on  specific  ImporU  such  as 
televisions  and  automobOes.  Last  fall  the 
United  States  decided  to  Introduce  import 
quotas  on  steel  products,  and  we  are  now  ne- 
gotiating detaUed  arrangementa  on  this 
matter. 

When  we  compare  relative  aoceas  to  the 
U.S.  and  Japanese  markets.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  do  so  in  black-and-white  terms. 
Both  countries  are  shades  of  grey  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  open  to  importa. 

The  American  peroeptian  of  Japan  as  a 
"closed"  market  persistB.  mostly  becauae  of 
the  bilateral  trade  deficit  Yet  America's 
growing  trade  deficits  of  the  past  several 
years  have  not  been  Just  with  Japan:  Ameri- 
can trade  balance  with  the  European  Com- 
munity. Canada,  Mexico  and  several  newly 
industrialtadng  nations  have  been  deteriorat- 
ing substantially.  At  the  same  time.  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Japan  last  year  increased  8.7  per- 
cent, and  much  of  that  growth  was  In  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods.  These  facts 
suggest  it  Is  hardly  fair  to  blame  Japan 
alone  for  America's  trade  problems  with  the 
world. 

The  chief  culprit  in  America's  sluggish 
export  performance  over  the  past  several 
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years  tau  been  the  orervmlued  dollar,  a  fact 
acknowlednd  by  nearly  all  trade  experts, 
American  •■  well  as  foreign.  A  60  percent 
a;K>reciation  of  the  dollar  acalnst  other 
major  currencies  during  the  past  five  years 
has  overpriced  U.8.  exiwrts  in  world  c(»npe- 
tition.  and  has  made  VS.  Imports  too  cheap. 
The  ilobiU  VA  trade  deficit  reflecU  both 
lagging  exports  and  surging  imports. 

The  overvahied  dollar  has  little  tq.  do  with 
whether  foreign  markets  are  marginally 
open  or  closed  to  U.S.  exports.  Nor  can  it  be 
blamed  on  Japanese  lAanlpulatlon  of  cur- 
rency markets  to  maintain  an  undervalued 
yen,  a  theory  rejected  by  a  series  of  official 
U.S.  Government  studies.  In  fact,  the  yen 
has  maintained  relatWely  greater  sUbillty 
against  the  dollar  than  any  other  major 
trading  currency.  Rather,  the  strong  dollar 
reflects  don^Batic  U.S.  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  aa  well  as  the  robust  V£.  recovery 
from  the  recent  worldwide  recession. 

The  remarkable  6.8  percent  growth  in  VS. 
QNP  last  year  created  a  surge  in  American 
demand  for  dollar-cheap  imports.  These  im- 
ports helped  keep  VS  Inflation  down,  and 
helped  stimulate  economic  recovery  among 
America's  trading  partners.  But  they  also 
contributed  to  a  record  n,fi.  trade  deficit. 
These  strong  market  forces  are  beyond  the 
control  of  Japan  and  your  other  trading 
partners,  but  they  remain  a  serious  mutual 
concern. 

Japan,  for  one,  recognizes  that  our  bilater- 
al trade  deficit  is  too  large,  and  we  are  eager 
to  do  our  part,  and  to  take  every  reasonable 
measure  to  bring  our  trade  accounts  into 
more  manageable  size.  This  can  only  be  a 
Joint  effort,  and  it  calls  for  continuing,  con- 
certed moves  toward  more  open  world  trade. 
Indeed.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
the  challenge  of  Japanese  trade  competition 
has  been  a  stimulus,  even  though  bitter,  to 
the  revitaUaatlon  of  American  industry  that 
Is  now  under  way  in  the  steel,  automotive, 
robotics  and  other  n.S.  industrial  sectors. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Japanese  investment 
in  n.&  manufacturing  facilities,  and  in  Joint 
ventures  with  U.S.  companies,  is  also 
contributing  to  the  strong  VS.  economic 
performance.  This  til  billion  in  Japanese 
investments  is  not  only  creating  new  Jobs 
for  American  workers:  it  is  also  bringing  in 
new  technologies  that  are  helping  revolu- 
tionize American  manufacturing  methods, 
improve  quality  control,  and  provide  new 
prodocts.  made  by  American  workers,  for 
I>oth  domestic  consumption  and  export.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  Innovative 
American  companies  are  maldng  compara- 
ble contributions  to  Japanese  technological 
growth  and  diversification  with  the  total  in- 
vestment of  $7.9  billicm. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  said  that 
the  last  five  years  have  been  a  time  of.  solid 
and  steady  progress  in  clarifying  the  terms 
of  our  relationship,  and  stroigthening  the 
ties  that  bind  us  together.  Despite  the  grow- 
ing pains,  I  believe  this  firmly.  In  particular, 
I  beUeve  the  JapancM  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment have  come  to  recognize  mon  clear- 
ly than  ever  before  the  international  re- 
9onaibllities  that  accompany  Japan's  power 
and  rank  among  the  world's  industrial  de- 
mocracies, and  its  role  as  America's  closest 
ally. 

With  the  support  of  a  growing  national 
conamsus.  Japan  is  determined  to  become 
what  Prime  Minister  Nakaaone  has  called  "a 
truly  international  state."  The  Intematlon- 
alliing  of  the  Japanese  economy  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  process.  Japan  will  con- 
tinue the  progressive  eiimination  of  liarrierB 
until  it  reaches  international  levels  of  open 
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and  aoceasibie  markets.  Deregulation  of 
Japan's  financial  markets  is  already  moving 
rapidly.  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  in 
close  agreement  on  the  future  directions  of 
international  economic  policy.  Including  the 
need  for  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  under  the  OATT,  with  par- 
ticular focus  on  the  reduction  of  nontariff 
trade  barriers  and  barriers  to  trade  in  serv- 
ices. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  security  of  the 
free  world  is  indivisible,  and  that  the 
common  interests  of  all  the  industrialized 
democracies  require  expanded  economic  as- 
sistance, trade  and  cultural  exchange  with 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  Today's 
generation  of  Japanses  recognize  the  need 
to  reach  out  to  the  world  and  to  play  a  role 
In  regional  and  global  affairs. 

Finally,  we  also  recognize  the  need  to 
work  harder  at  removing  the  policy  misun- 
derstandings and  out^f-date  images  of  each 
other  that  create  perception  gaps  and  from 
time  to  time  lead  to  frictions  in  Japanes- 
American  relations.  As  members  of  this  or- 
gankation  understand  very  well,  good  rela- 
tions l>etween  our  two  countries  test,  in  the 
final  analysis,  on  informed  public  opinion  of 
both  countries.  I  therefore  appreciate  the 
efforts  and  contributions  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  to  promote  the  under- 
standing of  Japan  in  its  proper  perspective. 
I  am  also  very  gratified  by  the  undertakings 
of  our  two  countries  to  engage  in  expanded 
academic  studies  of  each  other's  cultures 
and  in  student  exchanges  such  as  the  U.S. 
Senate  Program  now  in  Its  third  year.  This 
program  brings  100  high  school  students  to 
Japan  each  year  for  two  months  of  study 
and  home  stays.  The  similar  program  called 
the  Japan  Prefecture  Program,  which  is  a 
year  old,  brings  47  Japanese  students  each 
year  to  this  country  for  one  year  of  studies 
and  home  stays.  Both  programs  are  admin- 
istered by  Washington-based  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding, an  organization  I  have  come  to 
respect  and  admire. 

Learning  Is  a  lifetime  endeavor,  and  I 
promise  you  that  Mltsuko  and  I  will  contin- 
ue to  be  ardent  students  of  America  and 
Japanese- American  relations.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  to  all  of  you.  as  Individuals  and  ss 
an  organization,  for  all  you  have  done  to 
make  our  stay  here  useful,  rewarding  and 
enjoyaljle.  We  are  very  happy  to  return  to 
Japan  with  such  fond  memories  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  whole  SO  states  of  this  country. 
We  thank  you  from  the  Iwttom  of  our 
hearts,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in 
Tokyo  or  in  our  travels. 

Sayonara.* 
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ing  letter  from  my  good  friend  Joseph 
M.  Crooln.  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corp.,  about  the  devastating  impact 
that  these  changes  will  have  on  stu- 
dents attending  Massachusetts'  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  universities. 
While  I  knew  these  cutbacks  would  be 
quite  serious,  even  I  was  surprised  at 
the  enormous  negative  ramifications 
that  will  result  in  these  postsecondary 
institutions.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  will  realize  the  short- 
sightedness of  such  funding  cuts  and 
wiU  Join  me  in  opposing  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal: 
Massachusxtts  Hiohd  Educatioh 

assutamci  cort., 
BotUm,  MA.  March  19.  198S. 
Hon.  JoHH  Joseph  Moaklxt, 
V.S.    Home    of   Reprfentativn.    Cannon 
BuiUUna.  WaMhington,  DC 

DkAK  CoMOKBSifAii  Moaklbt:  The  Reagan 
Administration  has  proposed  substantial  re- 
ductions in  student  eligibility  for  a  higher 
education  loan.  His  budget'  proposal  will 
eliminate  40,000  Massachusetts  students 
from  eligibility  in  order  to  save  $08  million. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  the  effect 
on  MassachusetU  students  at  the  larger  In- 
dependent Massachusetts  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  Impact  on  U.  Mass.-Amherst  is 
more  than  six  million  dollars,  but  the  great 
burden  of  costs  will  be  felt  by  those  at  pri- 
vate colleges. 

The  biggest  surprise  may  be  the  impact  on 
Northeastern  University.  Although  80  per- 
cent of  their  students  earn  a  portion  of 
their  tuition  through  cooperative  education 
Jobs,  many  must  borrow  the  rest  to  pay  for 
tuition,  textbooks,  room  and  board. 

ScM  1«M> 


BUDGET  CUTS  POSE  PROBLEM 
FOR  MASSACHUSETTS'  STU- 
DENTS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACRUSXITS 

HI  THK  HOirsK  or  keprkskhtatives 

Tuesday.  JKarcA  26, 1985 

•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly, one  of  the  most  damaging  areas 
of  budgetary  cutbacks  and  program- 
matic restrictions  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  is  in  the  area  of  Federal  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
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Again,  these  f igiires  are  for  Massachusetts 
students  only:  85  percent  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege students  have  parents  living  in  other 
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states.  MTtI  imports  frbm  other  states  90 
percent  of  its  students.  76  percent  of  whom 
stay  in-  M$ssachuaetU  and  add  to  our 
famous  higU  tech  prosperity. 

The  moat; interesting  fact  la  that  70  per- 
cent of  our  ktudent  loan  redpientB  axe  from 
families  wiih  less  than  $sajB0O  adjusted 
gross  incom#.  But  many  of  these  wHl  be  in- 
eligible for  [loans  because  of  the  arbitrary 
$4,000  cv><*i  aU  sources  of  federal  aid:  PeQ 
grants,  wort  study,  and  loans.  The  Guaran- 
teed Studeift  Loan  Program  serves  mainly 
low  income  and  working  claaa  Xamilies  and 
middle  Income  families  with  two  or  three  in 
college  at  oi^ce. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  support  of 
this  prograin. 
Sincerely, 

JosxTB  M.  Caomii. 

Pmtdentm 


H.R.     108^    WILL    IMPROVE    U.S. 
INTELUOENCE    CAPA- 
BILITIES     BY      PACIUTATINO 
TSHIP      FOR      CERTAIN 
SOUR( 

ON.  BOB  STUMP 

OPAKIZOIIA 
:Ol7SE  OF  RXPRaSSIITATIVBS 

.y.  Mardi  26. 198S 
•  Mr.  STtJMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  abili- 
ty of  the  United  States  to  collect  intel- 
ligence ok  the  intentions  of  hostile 
foreign  countries  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  persuade  highly  placed  indi- 
viduals in  those  countries  to  cooperate 
with  U.S.  intelligence.  The  motivation 
for  such  cooperation  may  vary  from 
individual  to  individual.  However,  in- 
telligence ^  sources  motivated  by  their 
belief  in  the  principles  of  human  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  peace,  for  which  the 
United  States  stands  in  the  world, 
have  often  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest 
intelligence  value.  These  individtials 
cooperate:  with  UJB.  Intelligence  be- 
cause the07  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  high  principles  of 
freedom  and  often  because  they  hope. 
at  the  end  of  their  U.8.  tntelligenoe 
service  abroad,  to  be  welcomed  into 
the  community  of  freedom  we  enjoy  in 
the  United  SUtes.  TiUe  VH  of  HJl. 
1082  win  enhance  the  ability  of  UJ3. 
Intelligenee  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  these  weU-motlvated.  highly  placed 
Individuals  abroad  by  permitting 
them,  in  certain  ciramistances,  to 
become  q.S.  citizens  expeditiously  at 
the  end  <»  their  intelligence  service. 

1.  TOiqUB  HKLATIOHSHIP  OP  nXBUGKRCX 

sotnicB  TO  THK  u  J.  oovouniaaT 
To  caniy  out  its  foreign  inteUigence 
collectiori  mission,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  depends  upon  human 
sources  Abroad  for  Information  and 
operational  assistance.  To  secui^  the 
cooperatfon  of  a  well-placed  individual 
who  can  provide  the  needed  Informa- 
tion or  awlstance.  the  CIA  officer  who 
will  wortEJ  with  that  source  must  estab- 
lish with  him  a  secret  relationship 
with  thrfce  critical  elements:  secrecy, 
trust,  and  mutual  benefit. 
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Secrecy  Is  the  first  critical  element 
In  the  relationship  between  the  CIA 
and  a  foreign  Intelligence  soivce.  A  po- 
tential source  will  cooperate  with  the 
CIA  only  if  he  believes  that  the  secre- 
cy of  his  relationship  with  the  CIA 
will  be  protected.  If  he  believes  that 
the  CIA  cannot  provide  an  Irondad 
guaraniee  of  secrecy  and  deliver  on 
that  guarantee,  he  wIU  not  cooperate. 
If  luch  secrecy  is  breached,  the  source 
loses  his  freedom,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  his  life.  The  Congress 
has  In  recent  years  enhanced  consider- 
ably the  ability  of  the  CIA  to  deliver 
on  its  guarantee  of  secrecy  in  human 
intelligence  aqtlvities  by  enacting  the 
InteUIgenoe  Identities  Protection  Act. 
which  protects  the  Identities  of  Intelli- 
gence sources,  and  the  CIA  Informa- 
tion Act.  which  ex<dudes  CIA  oper- 
ational files  from  the  reach  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Trust  is  (he  second  critical  element 
In  the  relationship  between  the  CIA 
and  an  intelligence  source.  The  intelli- 
gence source  must  be  confident  that 
the  CIA  as  an  institution  of  the  UJS. 
Government,  and  the  particular  CIA 
officers  with  whom  he  works,  will  deal 
with  him  honestly  and  fairly,  will  take 
care  of  his  interests  in  the  event  of 
mishap,  and  wiU  honor  fully  whatever 
promises  are  made  to  him.  The  CIA 
takes  great  care  to  maintain  such 
trust.  Breaches  of  this  trust  would  al- 
ienate foreign  intelligence  sources, 
ending  their  cooperation  with  U.S.  In- 
telligence. 

Mutual  benefit  Is  the  third  critical 
element  in  the  relationship  between 
the  CIA  and  the  Intelligence  source. 
Neither  U.S.  inteUIgenoe  nor  an  intelli- 
gence source  will  incur  the  risk  which 
Inheres  In  a  clandestine  intelligence 
relationship  unless  the  product  of  the 
relationship  is  judged  by  both  parties 
to  be  worth  the  risk.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment benefits  from  the  secret  Infor- 
mation and  oi>eratIonal  assistance  the 
intelligence  source  provides.  The  intel- 
ligence source's  benefits  vary,  some- 
times including  compensation  and 
sometimes  not.  Among  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  effective  intelligence 
sources,  however,  are  those  who  only 
want  a  chance  to  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vaneonent  of  Justice  and  freedoip  for 
which  the  United  States  stands  and  a 
chance  to  go  to  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  their  intelligence  service,  to 
participate  in  the  free  society  which 
their   secret   service   has   helped   to 

a.  smmaiOR  op  nrmxioKiicK  sourcb  to  ibi 

UHnXD  STATES  AT  THK  HID  OP  TRZni  SBVICI 

Under  section  7  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C. 
403h),  whenever  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion determine  that  entry  of  an  alien 
into  the  United  States  for  i>ermanent 
residence  is  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security  or  essential  to  the  further- 
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ance  of  the  national  intelligence  mis- 
sion, the  alien  is  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
without  regard  to  UJB.  immigration 
laws.  No  more  than  100  persons  may 
be  admitted  under  this  special  (uithor- 
ity  in  any  fiscal  year.  This  special  pro- 
vision, enacted  36  years  ago.  provided 
clear  authority  to  bring  UJS.  foreign 
Intelligence  sources  Into  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  at  tine 
end  of  their  Intelligence  service.  With- 
out such  a  dear  statute  that  applies 
notwithstanding  any  other  laws,  the 
CIA  would  be  unable  to  promise  a  po- 
tential Intelligence  source  that  at  the 
end  of  his  secret  Intelligence  service 
the  United  States  will  reward  him  and 
protect  him  with  permanent  U.S.  resi- 
dence. 

The  ability  of  the  CIA— with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration— to 
offer  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  service 
contributes  substantially  to  the  CIA's 
ability  to  persuade  hlghly-itlaced  Indi- 
viduals abroad  to  cooperate  with  UJB. 
intelligence.  A  statute  which  would 
permit  U.S.  Intelligence  to  offer  to  a 
key  potential  intelligence  source  U.S. 
citizenship  at  the  end  of  his  service 
would  contribute  further  to  the  CIA's 
ability  to  persuade  key  personnel  of 
hostile  foreign  governments  to  cooper- 
ate with  UJS.  intelligence. 

3.  niAaiUTT  TO  OPPBI  cmZZHSHIP  TO  mrxL- 

LiGKiiGS  aomcas  at  tbk  m  or  thkoi  sov- 

ics 

Although  section  7  of  the  CIA  Act 
provides  extraordinary  authority  to 
admit  foreign  Intelligence  sources  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, no  similar  statute  exists  which 
contains  extraordinary  authority  with 
respect  to  dtizenship  for  iuch  persons. 
Thus,  U.S.  intelligence  cannot  offer 
dtteenship  to  the  best  potential 
sources,  because  no  statute  exists 
which  provides  a  dear  guarantee  that 
the  United  States  can  deliver  on  that 
offer  after  the  source  performs  his 
secret  intelligence  service.  Regardless 
of  the  value  to  the  United  States  of  a 
source's  secret  Intelligence  servtoe.  to 
become  a  dtlzen  after  he  has  became  a 
permanent  UJS.  resident,  he  must 
qualify  under  the  generally  vplicable 
naturalization  laws.  The  requirement 
to  comply  with  the  general  nattirallza- 
tion  laws  falls  to  take  account  of  the 
critical  contribution  of  certain  Intelli- 
gence sources  to  the  national  security 
and  also  fails  to  take  account  that,  in 
certain  cases,  a  former  InteUIgenoe 
source  may  be  handicapped  in  qualify- 
ing for  dtizenship  solely  because  of 
his  intelligence  service. 

Well-placed  individuals  of  good  char- 
acter in  hostile  countries  who  risk 
their  lives  and  livelihood  for  years  to 
provide  vital  Intelligence  to  the  United 
States,  because  they  believe  in  the 
prindples  for  which  America  stands. 
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have  proved  their  fltnea  tar  dtixen- 
shlp  by  that  service.  Riiklng  one's  life 
•nd  livelihood  to  sasist  a  nation  be- 
cause of  its  principles  represents  the 
highest  demonstration  of  alleglanee  to 
that  natlOL  A  foreign  intelligence 
source  whose  actions  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  merits  special  consideration  for 
citisenship. 

The  citisenship  laws  of  our  ally  to 
the  north,  Canada,  provide  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  a  national  determination 
that  certain  service  of  extraordinary 
value  may  merit  an  expedited  method 
for  conferring  pitizenship  on  the  indi- 
vidual pnf  ormlng  the  service.  Thus, 
section  5<4)  of  Caiuula's  Cltiaenship 
Act  (1976),  other  provisions  of  which 
contain  detailed  and  restrictive  provi- 
sions for  becoming  a  citiaen.  provides: 

In  order  ...  to  reward  services  of  an  ex- 
ceptional value  to  Canada,  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provlakm  of  this  Act.  the 
Oovemor  In  Councfl  may,  tn  his  discretion, 
direct  the  Minister  to  grant  dtlzenahlp  to 
any  person  and,  where  such  a  direction  Is 
made,  the  Minister  shall  forthwith  grant 
dtlaenahlp  to  the  peraon  named-  in  the  di- 
rection. 

The  Canadian  statute  provides  a 
useful  model  for  special  citizenship 
consideration  based  on  extraordinarily 
valuable  service  to  the  Nation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  provision  for  spe- 
cial consideration  for  XJB.  citizenship 
of  America'^  best  intelligence  sources, 
they  must  continue  to  qualify  for  citi- 
zenship imder  the  gema«l  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
very  activity  the  source  undertook  to 
assist  U.S.  intelligence  may  place  the 
source  at  a  disadvantage  in  qualifying 
for  citizenship.  Thus,  for  e^mple,  a 
source  who— at  the  urging  of  U.S.  in- 
telligence—remained an  active 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  a 
foreign  nation  to  report  to  U.S.  intelli- 
gence on  the  party's  activities,  suffers 
due  to  his  cooperation  with  UJS.  intel- 
ligence when  he  comes  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  his  service.  The 
time  spent  in  service  to  the  United 
States  as  an  Intelllgenoe  source  does 
not  count  in  the  soiure's  favor  in  satis- 
fying certain  waiting  periods  imposed 
by  the  general  naturalization  laws. 
Having  been  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nist Party,  he  must  wait  10  years 
before  becoming  eligible  for  citizen- 
ship, since  the  section  313  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1424)  requires  that  10  years 
have  elapsed  since  an  individual  seek- 
ing citizenship  has  terminated  mem- 
bership In  a  Communist  Party.  Thus, 
imder  current  U.S.  law.  foreign  intelli- 
gence sources  who  have  contributed 
substantially  to  U.S.  security  not  only 
receive  no  special  treatment  in  the 
citizenship  process,  but  may  even  be 
actively  handicapped  in  that  process 
because  of  their  service. 

In  additicm  to  the  sutistantive  handi- 
caps which  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  imposes  upon  intelligence 
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sources  seeking  citizenship,  that  act 
imposes  procedural  handicaps  as  well. 
Section  316(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1437)  re- 
quires that  an  individual  seeking  citi- 
zenship file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion in  the  court  with  Jurisdiction  over 
his  place  of  residence.  This  require- 
ment would  result  in  a  publidy  avail- 
able court  record  revesJing  that  the 
source  is  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
vealing where  he  has  settled  in  the 
United  States.  'Hie  avaiUtbUlty  of  such 
information  could  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  safety  of  the  source,  whose 
former  country  may  seek  to  do  him 
harm. 

In  some  situations,  sUch  as  that  of 
Soviet  sea  pUot  Viktor  Belenko,  the 
executive  branch  has  secured  the  citi- 
zenship consideration  a  source  de- 
serves by  seeking  a  private  bill  in  the 
Congress.  The  private  bill  procedure, 
however,  lacks  sufficient  security  to 
serve  as  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  of  citizenship  for  key  sources. 
The  private  bill  procedure  reveals  that 
a  source  is  in  the  United  States,  since 
the  private  bill  must  include  the 
source's  name.  Moreover,  the  private 
bill  procedure  requires  rather  general 
dissemination  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  information,  much  of  which  will  be 
classified,  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
private  bill.  Most  importantly,  the  out- 
come of  the  private  biU  procedure  is 
not  predictable:  the  press  of  other  leg- 
islative business  or  the  timing  of  the 
bill  may  result  in  its  failure  to  pass  for 
reasons  wholly  unrelated  to  the  merits 
of  the  private  bill.  The  hit-or-mlss 
nature  of  the  private  bill  procedure 
prevents  U.S.  intelligence  from  offer- 
ing the  prospect  of  citizenship  to  at- 
tract key  foreign  sources  to  service  for 
the  United  States,  because  UJB.  intelli- 
gence cannot  offer  citizenship  unless  it 
is  absolutely  sure  it  can  deliver  on  its 
offer,  and  it  cannot  be  sure  with  the 
private  bill  procedure. 

Existing  U.S.  naturalization  statutes 
do  not  take  proper  account  of  the  spe- 
cial situation  of  the  most  valuable  U.S. 
foreign  intelligence  sources.  Legisla- 
tion clearly  establishing  a  speedy, 
secure,  and  reliable  procedure  for  citi- 
zenship for  such  sources  would  correct 
this  deficiency,  enabling  U.S.  intelll- 
genoe in  appropriate  circumstances  to 
offer  citizenship  to  key  potential  intel- 
ligence sources  to  attract  them  to  serv- 
ice for  the  United  States  and  to 
reward  .those  sources  who  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  seciirity 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

«.  roasiGii  DrrsLUCBiics  souiicx 
DmovnawTACT 

TiUe  VII  of  HJl.  1082.  enUUed  the 
"Foreign  Intelligence  Source  Improve- 
ment Act,"  provides  the  speedy, 
seciuv,  and  reliable  procedure  for  citi- 
zenship for  key  sources  that  U.S.  intel- 
ligence needs.  Section  702  in  title  VII 
of  the  bill  would  permit  the  President 
personally,  in  certain  circumstances. 
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to  naturalize  intelligence  sources  ad- 
mitted to  permanent  U.S.  residence 
u^der  section  7  of  the  CIA  Act  of  1949. 
Section  702  provides: 

Sk.  703.  Section  7  of  the  Cmtral  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (SO 
UJB.C.  403h)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sac.  7."  and  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection— 

"(bXl)  The  President  may,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  law,  naturalise  as  a  dtixen  of 
the  United  States  an  alien  admitted  to  the 
Ignited  States  for  permanent  residenoe  pur- 
suant to  sulMectiaa  (a)  of  this  section  if— 

"(A)  the  Attorney  Oeneral  detennines  and 
certifies  to  the  President  that  the  alien  is  a 
person  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  the  United  States, 
and 

"(B)  the  President  finds  that  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  alien  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

except  that  in  no  case  shall  the  number  of 
aliens  naturalised  in  any  fiscal  year  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  exceed  five. 

"(3)  Prior  to  naturalization  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  an  alien  to  be 
naturalised  under  such  paragraph  shall, 
before  an  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  President, 
take  the  oath  of  renunciation  of  former  dti- 
senship  and  acceptance  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  SUtes  required  of  an  alien  natural- 
ised under  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(3)  Nothwithstanding  any  other  law,  a 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtes,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  Attorney  General  under 
this  subsection,  shall,  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  protection  of  intelligence 
sources,  methods  and  activities,  issue  or 
cause  to  be  issued  such  documents  relating 
to  an  alien  naturalised  by  the  President 
under  this  subsection  as  are  issued  relating 
to  an  alien  naturalised  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  and  such  documenU  relating  to 
an  alien  naturalized  by  the  President  shall 
have  the  same  legal  effect  as  dociimenU 
issued  relating  to  an  alien  naturalized  under 
other  provisions  of  law. 

"(4)  The  President  may  not  delegate  the 
authority  granted  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  anything  in  section  301  of  title  3, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

"(5)  The  President  shall  notify  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Select 
Ctmunittee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate 
each  time  the  authority  granted  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  is  exercised." 

Section  702  of  H.R.  1082  provides  for 
naturalization  of  an  intelligence 
source  admitted  to  permanent  U.S. 
residence  imder  the  CIA  Act  if,  first, 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  determines  that 
the  source  is  of  good  character  and, 
second,  the  President  finds  that  the 
source's  foreign  intelligence  activities 
contributed  sul)stantiaUy  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States.  To  ensure  ap- 
plication of  the  provision  in  the 
maimer  intended,  section  702  carefully 
circumscribes  the  unusual  authority  it 
confers  to  naturalize  individuals  whose 
intelligence  activities  have  made  an 
extraordinary  contribution  to  UJS.  se- 
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ciulty.  Thus,  the  individual  to  be  natu- 
ralized mijst.  to  the  satiaf action  of  the 
Attorney  p«ieral.  meet  the  good  char- 
acter requirement  applicable  to  candi- 
dates for  naturalization  under  other 
laws  (see  8  UJS.C.  1427(aK8)):  the 
President  personally  must  evaluate 
the  individual's  intelllgenoe  activity 
and  find  tihat  it  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  U.S.  security;  the 
President  tiersonally  must  exercise  the 
naturalizaition  authority  and  may  do 
so  only  with  respect  to  not  more  than 
five  indlvittuals  per  flscal  year,  and  the 
President ;  must  notify  the  intelligence 
committers  of  the  Congress  each  time 
he  uses  the  authority. 

Section  1702  provides  a  dear  and  reli- 
able statutory  procedure  for  natural- 
ization of!  individuals  whose  valuable 
secret  intelligence  service  for  the 
United  S^tes  merits  citizenahip.  The 
reliability  I  of  the  procedure  will  enable 
UJB.  intelligence  to  offer  dtlaenshlp  in 
appropriate  circtunstanoes  to  key  po- 
tential intelligence  sources.  Enactment 
of  section  702  will  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  ClA  to  coUect  critically  needed 
foreign  intelligence  and  will  properly 
reward  w|th  dtizenshlp  the  Nation's 
most  higUly  valuable,  deserving  intelli- 
gence SOI 
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HONj  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OrKKWTOBX 

nr  THEiHonsE  of  sBpannrrATivas 
Tuesday.  March  26, 198S 
•  Mr.  DipGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17,  Saint  Patrick's  Day.  1982. 
an  Taois«ach— Irish  prime  minister- 
Charles  Haughey  delivered  an  impor- 
tant mestage  at  the  White  House  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  |^t  that  time,  Mr.  Haughey. 
like  Tomgs  O  Fiaich.  the  Archibishop 
of  Armagh  and  Cardinal  Primate  of 
All  Irelaad.  recoi^iiaed  both  the  his- 
torical aiid  the  practical  validity  of  an 
American  dimension  to  Irish  affairs. 
Mr.  Hauiihey  also  encouraged  positive 
Amerlcaoi  involvement  In  the  quest  for 
a  Just  s^  lasting  peace  for  aU  Ireland. 

This  m^nth,  now  as  the  leader  of  the 
oppositiotx.  Fianna  FkH,  party  in  Dall 
EircAnn.  Mr.  Haughey  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  resume  his  call  for 
Americaii  support  for  the  cause  of 
Irish  reunification,  which  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  peace  with  Justice.  He  asks 
that  the  hoble  principles  that  inspired 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  great 
Nation  b^  applied  to  Ireland. 

In  a  m«ior  address  to  the  Friends  of 
Fianna  W^  in  America  in  New  York 
(m  Friday.  March  1.  1985.  Charles 
Haughey  dealt  plainly  with  the  coo- 
fused,  olten  negative  signals  which 
have  eolanated  from  Dublin  and 
issued  a  caU  for  constructive  dialog 
and  cooperation.  He  also  spoke  plainly 
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about  the  situation  in  Northeast  Ire- 
land where  there  is  no  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  the  six-county  area  can 
(mly  be  governed  by  force  and  the  con- 
stant deployment  on  the  streets  of 
fidly  armed  troops  and  police. 

Last  month  British  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  told  this  Congress 
that  our  collective  traditions  and 
ctnnmon  heritage  included: 

Representative  government,  habeas 
corpus,  trial  by  Jury,  a  system  of  constitu- 
tional checks  and  balances  *  *  *  religious  tol- 
eration. 

She  reminded  us  that: 

In  the  practice  of  politics— and  in  our  dvi- 
liation  gmerally— the  conscious  inspiration 
of  it  all  has  been  the  belief  and  practice  of 
freedom  under  law,  a  freedom  disciplined  by 
morality,  under  a  law  perceived  to  be  just. 

Charles  Haughey  came  to  Americai 
this  month  to  remind  us  that  none  of 
those  noble  prindples  are  put  into 
practice  in  those  six  of  the  divided 
Irish  Province  of  Ulster's  nine  coimtles 
known  as  Northern  Ireland.  He  also 
seeks  to  enhance  our  understanding  of 
the  legitimate  aims  of  Irish  national- 
ism and  of  the  Irish  fundamental,  per- 
manent aq>iration  for  sovereign  inde- 
pendence which  rises  Phoenix-lilce  in 
each  generation. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Haughey  that: 

Hie  time  has  surely  come  for  America  to 
use  her  great  power  and  Influence  to— 
help— solve  one  of  the  major  political  prob- 
lems of  the  West  and  to  eliminate?  a  source 
of  tmsion  and  trouble  between  two  nations 
with  whom  she  has  the  dosest  historical 
ties  of  friendship. 

As  I  have  often  said,  America's  debt 
to  the  Irish  in  no  less  than  the  debt 
she  redeemed  in  France  in  1918  and 
again  in  1944. 

For  the  purpose  of  constructive 
dialog.  I  offer,  for  consideration  in  the 
record  of  this  Congress,  this  address 
by:  Charles  J.  Haughey.  T.D..  presi- 
dent of  Fianna  Fail,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  annual  diimer  of  the  friends 
of  Fianna  Fail  in  America,  New  York. 
MArch  1. 1985. 

Aomxss  BT  Chaxlis  J.  Hauohst  TX>., 
Prcsideiit  or  Fiahr a  Pail 

Our  dinner  this  evening  is  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  greatest  and  finest  Irish- 
Americans  of  any  era.  Thomas  W.  Oleason. 

At  the  age  of  flfteen  Teddy  Oleason  went 
down  to  work  on  the  docks  of  New  York  for 
10  cents  an  hour  and  rose  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
AsBodatim  and  a  member  of  the  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee.  Courageous  leader, 
touiAi  negotiator  and  brilliant  organiser,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  the  trusted  friend  of  the 
longshoremen  and  the  valued  advisor  of 
Presidents. 

We  are  honoured  by  his  presence  and 
grateful  for  his  support. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  personal  pride 
that  I  follow  in  a  long  line  of  Irish  leaders 
who  have  come  to  this  great  city  of  New 
York  to  talk  about  the  sUte  of  the  Irish 
Nation  to  those  who  are  either  Irish  them- 
selves or  friends  of  Ireland. 

Let  me  first  of  all  try  to  convey  to  you 
something  of  the  deep  and  abiding  pride 
that  we  at  home  in  Ireland  take  in  the  con- 
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tribution  that  Irish-Ametieans  liave  made  to 
the  building  of  AsMriea.  Let  me  also,  as  a 
representative  of  tbe  Irish  people  at  home, 
endeavour  to  convey  to  you  something  ot 
the  gratitude  we  fed  for  tlie  crudal  support 
the  Irish  in  America  have  glvan  in  Irdaiid's 
struggle  for  independence  and  in  our  ef  fmts 
to  achieve  political,  economic  an  social 
progress. 

These  are  difficult  times  in  Irdand.  but  I 
want  to  bring  you  a  message  from  those 
who  have  not  lost  their  faith  or  their  cour- 
age. These  are  tnmbled  times  in  Ireland, 
but  I  want  to  bring  you>a  message  of  hope 
and  outline  the  way  in  which  we  can  buHd  a 
new  bridge  of  oonfidenoe  and  forge  a  oon- 
structtve  partnership  betwe«)  the  Irish  at 
home  and  the  Irish  in  America. 

I  have  come  to  the  USA  to  chart  for  Irish 
Americans  a  clear  oourse  through  the  fog  of 
confusion  that  exiaU  today  about  the  state 
of  the  Irish  nation,  ita  legitimate  objectives 
and  the  twMmw  in  which  they  can  lie 
achieved.  I  want  to  set  out  dear  guidelines 
whereby  Irisb-AmerlcaBs  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant, podttve  contribution  to  tbe  wdfare  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  without  fear  or  favour 
and  with  malice  towards  none.  It  is  my  ear- 
nest wish  to  remove  any  doubU  and  uncer- 
tainties that  exist  and  show  you  tbe  dear 
way  ahead,  ndther  the  road  of  faltering  ap- 
peasement nor  the  path  of  self-defeating  vt 
olenoe  but  a  way  which  is  securely  based  on 
sound  principles  of  Justice,  freedom  and  a 
people's  right  to  aelf-detamination. 

Ireland  is  an  andent  nation  wiiose  roots 
and  culture  go  away  back  into  the  misU  of 
time  beyond  the  iMHindaries  of  recorded  his- 
tory, a  nation  that  emiiraoes  all  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  whose  national  territory 
comprises  the  whole  island  of  Ireland.  She 
is  an  andmt  natioa  struggling  to  estaWish 
herself  in  the  modem  world,  to  reaffirm  the 
integrity  of  her  nationhood,  to  secure  for  aU 
ha  people  a  full  and  satisfying  way  of  life: 
and  to  bring  peace  and  Justice  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent and  diverse  strands  of  her  national 
community. 

Our  herculean  efforts  to  build  a  modem 
awMMmy  were  succeeding  Iwyond  our  expec- 
tations prior  to  the  onset  of  the  present 
wortd  economic  recession.  We  sought  invest- 
ment from  around  Uie  world,  we  brought  in 
new  technology,  we  welcomed  intonatlonal 
enterprise. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  wortd  ecooomic 
recession  lias  brou^t  a  waimm  interruption 
to  that  steady  progress.  There  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  endeavour  and  a  loss  of  wilL 
But  those  of  us  who  tiave  faith  in  the  Irish 
people  and  in  their  industry  and  intelligence 
see  this  as  but  a  temporary  setback,  an  ob- 
stade  to  be  overcome.  WhQe  we  know  that 
only  the  Irish  people  themsdves  can  defeat 
the  difficulties  we  face  and  that  our  eco- 
nomic and  sodal  salvatim  deprnds  on  our 
own  efforts  we  are  also  conscious  that  trade 
and  commerce  today  are  international;  that 
investment  flows  freely  across  fnmtiers, 
that  technology  is  becoming  a  sophisticated 
international  commodity  and  industry  is  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  research.  All  these 
factors  combine  to  emphasiae  that  there 
must  be  an  international  dimmsion  to  our 
own  endeavours.  They  teD  us  to  seek  oiit 
partnerships,  and  Joint  ventures,  and  invest- 
ment from  outside,  and  especially,  from  this 
great  economy  where  so  many  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  are  already  our  friends. 

It  is  our  Intention  in  Fianna  Fail  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  to  launch  a  com- 
prehensive programme  of  national  economic 
recovery  for  Ireland.  We  see  no  reason  why 
Ireland  should  not  take  ho-  place  firmly 
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and  oonfidaiUy  unong  the  kdvanced,  hish- 
technolQiy  natiom  of  Uie  world.  We  are 
weU  plaeed  gMCtaptUcmUy  with  a  reaerre  of 
undOTeloped  natural  reaoureea  and  a  young. 
tnttiUsent.  flexible  populaUon.  There  is  a 
wMlth  of  aMIlty.  tnltiaUve  and  enterprlae. 
What  la  needed  ia  firm  poUUcal  leadenhlp 
eommltted  to  a  oomprehenaive  programme 
of  naUooal  eeonomlc  recovery. 

When  the  time  eomea'to  Implement  that 
programme  we  ahall  be  looking  for  a  major 
American  input  Into  the  prooem  of  national 
lecoTery.  There  la  already  lome  flnt-daaa 
American  participation  In  the  Iriah  econo- 
my. Over  900  n.&  eompanlea  have  found  a 
very  attractive  and  congenial  environment 
in  Ireland  where  they  have  Invested  over  4.5 
bHUon  dollars,  are  employing  37.000  people 
and  achieving  a  very  satisfactory  rate  of 
return  oo  Investment 

I  would  like  to  avail  of  this  visit  to  make  It 
clear  to  American  business  that  Ireland  Is 
sttn  a  very  attractive  centre  for  Investment 
The  package  of  Incentives  is  still  the  best  In 
Europe;  there  Is  ready  and  easy  acceaa  to 
the  largest  trading  entity  in  the  world,  the 
Eujopean  Economic  Community,  with  a 
market  of  370  million  people. 

Almost  two  years  have  passed  since  repre- 
sentathrea  of  all  the  political  parUes  in  Ire- 
land who  seek  to  restore  the  ancient  and 
historic  unity  of  the  Irish  Nation,  by  consti- 
tutional. poHtiral  means  came  together  In 
the  New  Ireland  TOrum.  We  set  ourselves 
the  task  of  examining  realistically  the 
present  day  situation  and  how  in  our  consid- 
ered opinion,  peace.  Justice  and  stability 
could  be  brov«ht  to  the  six  counties  of 
Northern  Ireland,  to  Ireland  as  a  whole  and 
indeed,  to  the  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

We  were  conscious  that  the  tragic  situa- 
tion which  has  existed  In  Northern  Ireland 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  tension  in  the 
relations  between  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
has  prevented  the  establlahment  of  normal 
friendly  relations  between  these  two  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

We  deliberated  long  and  earnestly;  lis- 
tened carefully  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  views, 
opinions  and  submissions  and  Anally  con- 
cluded MPW"*'«««'«'y  that  the  particular 
structure  of  political  unity  which  we  would 
wish  to  see  established  was  a  unitary  state 
achieved  by  agreement  and  consent  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  Ireland  and  providing 
irrevocable  guarantees  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  both  the  Unionist  and 
Nationalist  klentities.  That  was  the  solemn 
wHMrhisVw*  of  the  democratically  elected 
reprasentatives  of  three-quarters  of  the 
Irtah  people  after  twelve  months  of  detailed 
and  mature  diacussion  and  consultation.  De- 
spite subsequent  attonpt  to  misrepresent 
the  outcome  the  Forum  was  unequivocal  in 
iU  suivort  for  a  unitary  Irish  sUte.  It 
stated  clearly  that  this  was  the  way  In 
which  lasting  peace  and  stability  could  be 
establlabed  In  Ireland  in  our  time. 

The  Forum  Report  alao  proposed  that  the 
Immnff**  way  forward  was  for  the  two  gov- 
ernments. Brttlah  and  Iriah.  to  convene  an 
all-around  constitutional  conference  to 
settle  by  agreement  the  constitution  and 
structures  of  the  new  unified  state. 

The  pubUeation  of  that  Report  was  ac- 
claimed for  iU  generous  approach  and  ita  re- 
alistic appraisal  of  all  aspecu  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  were  bright  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions that  real  piogreas  was  at  last  about  to 
be  adileved  on  the  basis  set  out  in  the 
Report  But  then,  as  has  so  often  happened 
in  the  coune  of  Iriah  history,  at  a  fateful 
meeting  in  Chequers  In  England  on  19th 
November  1M4.  the  Britlah  Prime  Minister 
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slammed  the  door  on  Irish  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions and  excluded  any  possibility  of 
progress  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Disap- 
pointment mixed  with  anger  spread 
through  nationalist  Ireland.  It  Is  from  that 
background  of  angry  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment that  I  have,  as  so  many  Irish 
leaders  before  me  have  done,  turned  to- 
wards America  to  seek  to  establish  a  new 
and  powerful  source  of  support  for  the 
cause  of  Irish  unity  at  this  critical  stage  in 
our  history. 

Americans  proudly  give  their  loyalty  to 
the  great  democracy  of  which  they  are  dti- 
sens  and  which  Is  now  the  greatest  power  on 
earth  and  In  space.  More  than  any  other 
nation,  the  United  States  of  America  shapes 
our  modem  world  and  charts  the  course  of 
events. 

To  be  a  citizen  of  this  great  power  brings 
with  it  ita  own  responsibilities,  and.  In  par- 
ticular, a  duty  to  ensure  that  around  the 
world.  America  is  the  champion  of  Justice 
and  freedom  and  that  American  policy  is 
guided  always  by  the  noble  principles  that 
Inspired  the  founding  fathers  of  this  great 
nation. 

For  Irish-Americans  there  need  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  discharging  that  world  responsibil- 
ity. It  can  be  readily  and  hapi^y  reconciled 
with  that  deep  affinity  they  have  with  the 
land  of  their  ancestors.  Th''lr  vision  of  their 
own  country  as  the  powerful  defender  of 
freedom  around  the  world  will  readUy  and 
naturally  accommodate  support  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Ireland. 

Irish  leaders  at  home  have  a  responsibility 
too;  a  duty  to  strengthen  and  sustain  the 
Irish-American  connection,  to  make  sure 
that  Irish-Americana  are  fully  informed  of 
the  true  situation  at  home  In  Ireland,  made 
aware  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  national 
political,  economic  and  social  plans,  our  suc- 
cesses and  our  f  ailurea. 

I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  we 
have  not  fully  measured  up  to  this  responsi- 
bility nor  done  enough  to  keep  Irish-Ameri- 
cans reliably  Informed  of  the  true  position 
at  home.  There  has  been  a  major  faQure  of 
y^wwmnwifattftn  in  recent  decadea.  Conflict- 
ing and  confuatng  signals  have  been  coming 
from  Ireland  to  the  Iriah  in  America,  There 
has  been  no  clear  mcasage  on  poller,  no  spe- 
dfloally  enunciated  national  objectives 
l>eblnd  which  all  right-thinking  Americans 
could  raUy  and  to  which  they  could  give 
their  unambiguous  up-front  support  More 
often  than  not  the  official  message  was  neg- 
ative, condemnatory  and  critical. 

Americans  who  wished  only  to  offer  genu- 
ine support  and  encouragement  were  met 
with  suspicion,  rebuff  and  dlsapprovaL  The 
time  has  come  for  all  that  to  change  and 
change  radically.  Where  there  was  antago- 
nism and  suspicion  we  must  now  create  a 
whole  new  atmosphere  of  constructive  dia- 
logue and  co-operation  as  the  basis  for  an 
effective,  powerful  Iriah-American  voice  ar- 
rayed In  legitimate  support  for  clearly  de- 
nned Iriah  national  obJecUves  political,  eoo- 
r.amic  and  culturaL  Irish-American  public 
opinion  Is  a  sleeping  giant  that  must  be 
awakened  and  fully  motivated  with  a  dear 
understanding  of.  and  support  for,  Ireland's 
real  and  urgent  needs. 

The  major  setback  to  Irish  unity  at  Che- 
quers last  November  Intensifies  and  makes 
urgent  the  need  for  Iriah-American  support 
and  understanding.  We  must  develop  a 
broader,  wider  concept  of  the  Irish  nation; 
one  which  Includes  not  alone  all  the  people 
on  the  Island  of  Ireland,  but  embraces  also 
in  a  friendly,  supportive  and  definable  rela- 
tionship the  Irish  everywhere  and  especially 
here  in  the  United  Statea. 
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There  are  many  mOlloos  of  freedom- 
loving  Americans  who  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  enormity  of  the  situation  that 
prevails  in  the  North-Eastem  part  of  Ire- 
land. I  believe  that  if  they  did  understand  it 
they  would  not  agree  that  American  foreign 
policy  should  countenance  its  continued  ex- 
istence. 

How  many  Americans  know  that  in  a  part 
of  the  Island  of  Ireland,  part  of  the  Europe- 
an Community  there  is  not.  in  fact  demo- 
cratic government  and  that  the  area  can 
only  be  governed  by  force  and  the  constant 
deployment  on  the  streets  of  fully  armed 
troops  and  police? 

How  many  Americans  know  that  In  that 
area  nearly  two  and  a  half  thousand  people 
have  been  killed  and  many  thousands 
maimed  as  a  result  of  civil  strife  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  political  structure? 

How  many  Americans  are  aware  that  the 
entire  Judicial  system  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  are  discredited:  that  a  system 
of  mass  trials  Is  operated  by  the  authorities 
whereby  persons  are  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced on  the  evidence  of  paid  Informers; 
that  plastic  bullets  are  regularly  fired  at  the 
dvillan  population  by  army  and  police  kill- 
ing and  maiming  innocent  persons? 

How  many  Americans  know  that  in  that 
area  a  large  section  of  the  community  is 
subject  daily  to  oppression  and  harassment 
by  armed  aecurity  forces;  that  there  is  open 
discrimination  in  employment  that  almost 
half  the  population  is  totally  alienated  from 
the  institutions  and  proceases  of  govern- 
ment and  that  nmmal  community  life  has 
ceased  to  exist? 

We  must  arouse  Irish-American  public 
opinion,  forty  million  strong,  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  Northern  Ireland;  to  the 
anachronism  that  Northern  Ireland  repre- 
senU  in  the  Western  World,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  permanent  affront  to  the  con- 
cepU  of  western  parliamentary  democracy. 

The  regrettable  fact  is  that  American  for- 
eign policy  at  present  does  not  acknowledge 
these  realities.  It  must  now  become  a  major 
Irish  objective  to  build  up  in  America  a 
public  opinion  which  is  fully  aware  of  the 
true  situation  in  the  six  coimtles  of  North- 
em  Ireland  and  an  understanding  of  the  le- 
gitimate aims  of  Irish  nationalism. 

The  deep-seated  national  desire  for  Irish 
unity  Is  not  something  developed  in  any  one 
generation  or  by  this  or  that  political 
leader.  It  is  not  the  property  of  any  class  or 
creed.  It  is  a  fundamental,  permanent  aspi- 
ration which  has  been  cherished  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for 
as  far  badi  as  we  can  go.  The  history  of  the 
world  can  show  few  similar  examples  of  the 
aspiration  of  a  people,  defeated  and  disap- 
pointed so  many  times,  but  never  falling  to 
rise  again  uid  again.  Phoenix-like  from  its 
ashes.  That  desire  for  freedom  and  unity  Is 
basic  and  Imperishable.  It  can  never  be  dis- 
carded as  irrelevant  as  some  would  wish  to 
suggest.  To  understand  the  reality  of  that 
aspiration  and  to  proceed  always  in  full 
sympathy  and  harmony  with  it  is  a  natural 
and  necessary  quality  of  Irish  political  lead- 
ership and  government. 

Ireland  must  have  a  government  deeply 
and  totally  committed  to  that  belief;  a  Gov- 
ernment which  wm  speak  to  Britain  from 
an  openly  nationalist  standpoint  and  which 
will  not  seek  to  disguise  its  genuine  and  au- 
thentic purpose  nor  its  belief  that  peace  In 
Ireland  will  only  come  through  unity. 

Such  a  government  should  say  dearly  to 
Britain  that  her  eventual  withdrawal  from 
Ireland  is  inevitable  and  that  the  time  to 
begin  to  prepare  for  that  withdrawal  1b  now. 
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All  the  fillends  and  supporters  of  Ireland 
in  America,,  all  those  who  wish  Ireland  well 
must  dearly  understand  that  every  year 
that  passes  proves  the  futility  of  violence 
and  the  tragic  consequenoes  that  follow  aid 
and  support  for  violence.  Irish  nationalism 
is  not  inherently  a  violent  political  philoso- 
phy. On  many  occasions  of  great  national 
resurgence,  the  national  effort  has  been 
broadened  Out  to  encompass  a  wider  ethoa. 
and  become  a  comprehensive  cultural,  liter- 
ary and  artistic  as  well  as  a  political  move- 
ment In  the  course  of  Its  long  history  it  has 
embraced  g^eat  leaders  who  soutfit  their  ob- 
jectives by!  constitutional  political  means 
and  it  is  •  matter  of  history  that  Irish- 
Americans  of  that  time  threw  their  weight 
behind  the{  New  Departure  of  Pamell  and 
Davitt  with)  great  impact  and  effect 

I  believe  they  can  and  wUl  do  so  again  if  a 
dearly  defihed  strategy  irttlch  they  can  see 
Is  designed  to  secure  the  unity  of  Ireland  is 
put  before  Ihem  with  honesty  and  sincerity 
of  purpose. '. 

Let  us  not  be  in  any  doubt  that  the  forces 
ranged  against  the  Irish  oause  here  in  the 
United  States  are  powerful,  active  and  influ- 
entiaL 

We  must  iensure  that  all  our  resources  are 
mobilised  Effectively  and  wielded  into  a 
great  leglti^ute  democratic  aource  of  politi- 
cal strength  and  influence.  Our  aim  must  be 
a  powerfulllrish'American  opinion  which  is 
fully  informed  about  and  In  sympathy  with 
Ireland's  Alonal  policy  objectives.  Irish- 
American  public  opinion  must  be  mobilised 
to  mount  M>  irresistible  force  of  public  opin- 
ion which  «rill  ensure  that  their  country's 
foreign  policy  includes,  as  a  major  and  spe- 
cific objective,  the  solution  of  the  tragic 
problem  of  Northern  Ireland.  The  key  ele- 
ment in  this  strategy  will  be  the  communi- 
cation to  the  Irish  in  America  of  a  coherent 
set  of  national  obJecUves  by  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment ai  set  of  objectives  behind  which 
they  can  nily  with  confidence,  trust  and  en- 
thusiasm. ' 

It  must  tie  a  primary  objective  of  both 
Irish  Government  policy  and  Irish-Ameri- 
can effort  to  see  that  American  foreign 
policy  Is  directed  to  persuading  Britain  that 
the  tragedy  of  Northern  Irdand  has  gone 
on  too  long;  that  it  Is  an  unnecessary  cause 
of  insUbilfty  and  tension  between  two  key 
countries  <tf  the  Western  democratic  world 
and  that  t|ie  time  has  come  when  the  suf- 
fering and  violence  and  death  and  destruc- 
tion shouM  be  brought  to  an  end.  Secretary 
of  State  Exults  has  proclaimed  that  Amer- 
ica is  oppoied  to  the  spectacle  of  "Oetmany 
as  one  of  Burope's  oldest  nations  heartlessly 
divided".  E|ut  Ireland  is  an  older  nation  stni 
and  hearU^BBly  divided  also. 

It  would  {be  a  natural  and  internationally 
acceptable  I  extension  of  American  foreign 
policy  at  this  time  to  fully  accept  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  Forum  Report  and  to  actively 
promote  the  setting  up  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  and  Irish  governments  of  a 
Ccmstitutidnal  Conferaioe  which  would 
settle  the  ^llUcal  and  constitutional  struc- 
tures for  ainew  Ireland  united  and  at  peace; 
an  Ireland  from  which  Britain  could  then 
withdraw  iwlth  honour  and  acclaim.  The 
time  has  sarely  come  for  America  to  use  her 
great  paver  and  influence  to  solve  one  of 
the  major  political  problems  of  the  West 
and  to  elihilnate  a  source  of  tension  and 
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trouble  between  two  nations  with  whom  she 
has  the  closest  historical  ties  of  friendship. 

President  Reagan  at  his  recent  inaugura- 
tkm  offered  Americans  a  new  beginning  and 
set  out  for  them  once  more  the  American 
dream.  I  want  to  offer  to  one  proud,  distinc- 
tive and  powerful  section  of  this  nation,  the 
Irish-Americans,  their  own  dream;  a  dream 
of  their  mother  country  Ireland  at  peace 
and  looking  forward  to  the  dawn  of  a  great 
new  era  of  dynamic  economic  development 
and  social  progress.  Let  me  hold  up  to  you  a 
vision  of  an  Ireland  once  more  re-united,  as- 
sured and  self-confident,  an  Island  from 
which  bitterness,  anger  and  dvil  strife  will 
have  finally  faded  away  and  the  oiergy  and 
the  genius  of  all  her  people  are  directed  into 
fruitful  and  enriching  endeavour.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  no  Irish-American  can  hold 
back  from  participating  in  that  noble  effort. 
I  believe  also  that  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
dream  can  become  a  reality  if  it  has  the 
active  support  of  this  great  and  powerful  re- 
public. When  that  day  dawns,  when  the 
dream  is  realised  the  wheel  of  history  will 
have  come  a  full  drde  and  one  of  the  great 
debts  of  mankind  will  have  been  paid.  Amer- 
ica, which  owes  so  much  of  its  modem 
power  add  greatness  to  the  woric  and  sacri- 
floe  of  countless  millions  of  Irish  immi- 
grants, will  have  paid  them  back  in  full  and 
generous  measure.  By  doing  so  America  will 
also  have  made  a  permanent  and  lasting 
contribution  to  promoting  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  the  Western  world. 

mends  of  Flanna  FUl  Incorporated  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  (Reference:  13- 
322-1678.) 

Preddent  Barbara  O'Neill.  Griswold 
Road.  Rye.  NY  10580.  Telephone:  914  907 
6207. 

Vice  President  Jack  Stack.  2107  Plymouth 
Cirde.  Washington.  DC. 

Secretary/Treasurer:  Bill  O'Malley.  43-07 
30th  Place.  Sunnyslde,  NT. 

All  oonespcmdence  to  Barbara  O'Neill  at 
above  address.* 
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HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  wiscoHsni 

VK  THC  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  26, 1985 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  respects,  voting  today  to  prohib- 
it funds  for  the  procurement  of  21  ad- 
ditional MX  missiles  would  be  an  easy 
vote.  I've  voted  against  the  MX  in  the 
past.  There  remain  aspects  of  the 
sjmtem  with  which  I  tiave  serious  res- 
ervations. Tet  at  the  present  time 
there  is  one  variable  of  tliis  issue 
which  causes  me  to  support  these  21 
additional  missiles— the  promise  of 
arms  control. 

Maxim  Litvinov,  a  Russian  diplomat, 
characterized  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions in  1921  as  a  "complete  lack  of 
confidence  on  one  side;  absolute  dis- 
trust on  the  other."  The  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same. 
In  many  ways,  our  relationship  with 
Moscow  appears  to  have  changed  little 
in  over  60  years.  Yet,  a  wanning  trend 
is  slowly  blowing  over  Moscow  and 
Washington  as  perhaps  the  i^ring  of  a 
new  relationship  presents  itself. 
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After  a  year  away,  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  to  again 
Join  one  another  at  the  negotiating 
table  in  Geneva.  For  those  of  us  who 
strongly  support  arms  control  efforts, 
this  is  a  welcome  effort.  Equally  posi- 
tive is  President  Reagan's  recently  an- 
nounced intention  to  seek  a  summit 
meeting  with  liis  Soviet  coimterpart. 
Finally,  the  ascension  of  a  new  Soviet 
leader  presents  additional  opportuni- 
ties to  continue  this  trend. 

Some  would  argue  that  these  signs 
are  all  the  more  reason  to  cancel  the 
MX  as  a  signal  of  American  willing- 
ness to  pursue  friendly  relations.  But 
history  teaches  us  that  such  gestures 
rarely  receive  equal  responses.  In  fact, 
the  pest  two  decades  are  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  an  American  willingness  to 
forgo  new  arms  systems,  yet  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  a  myriad  of  new 
strategic  armaments. 

Arms  control  negotiations  are  very 
much  children  of  perception.  Percep- 
tions of  the  other  side's  weaknesses, 
its  strengUis.  its  objectives  and  goals, 
and  its  capabilities.  Anyone  participat- 
ing in  a  negotiation  session— whether 
it  be  for  a  Job,  a  loan  from  the  local 
bank,  or  even  for  arms  control— recog- 
nizes tliat  the  advantage  lies  with  the 
side  that  speaks  from  a  position  of 
unity  and  of  strength.  In  this  regard, 
there  is  a  definite  linkage  between  the 
MX  and  the  building  of  a  foundation 
for  success  in  Geneva. 

We  clearly  must  indicate  our  resolve 
to  achieve  equal  and  substantial  reduc- 
tions through  these  negotiations.  But 
canoellstion  of  the  MX  at  tUs  early 
stage  would  preclude  that.  U.S.  arms 
negotiator  Max  Kampelman  stated  at 
the  White  House  yesterday  that  the 
Soviets  would  welcome  a  unilateral 
cancellation  of  the  MX: 

As  they  enjoy  the  apple  that  falls  from 
the  tree  that  they  did  not  have  to  pay  for. 
they  quite  understandably  wonder  what 
other  fruit  may  fall  from  that  tree  Uiat 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  for. 

Linkage  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  BCX  and  arms  control  In 
fact,  it  is  a  missQe  system  whose  very 
existence  is  predicated  on  arms  con- 
trol. Originally,  its  various  basing 
modes  were  proposed  in  order  to  be 
verifiable  under  SALT  11:  the  very  size 
of  the  missile  itself  was  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  adhere  to  that  treaty's  provi- 
sions. I,  for  one,  did  not  support  the 
ssrstem  in  its  race  track  and  closely 
spaced  basing  modes.  It  was  only  when 
the  Scowcroft  Ckmunlssion  report  es- 
tablished a  linkage,  by  connecting  the 
MX  to  the  development  of  the  Midget- 
man  and  progress  on  arms  control, 
that  procurement  went  forward. 

But  soon  after.  In  response  to  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  and  cruise 
missiles  in  Europe,  the  Soviets  walited 
out  of  the  START  and  INF  arms  tallcs. 
In  response,  we  again  coimected  the 
MX  to  arms  control  by  permitting  the 
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releaae  of  flacal  1986  funds  only  If  the 
SoyleU  returned  to  bargaintac  table  to 
negotiate  In  good  faith. 

Tbey  have  returned  to  the  table  and 
■ome  now  luggest  that  we  should 
cancel  the  MX,  that  we  should  not  use 
the  misiUes  as  an  expensive  bargain- 
ing chip.  We  must  ask.  however,  what 
messate  this  cancellation  would  send 
to  Moscow.  Again,  perception  In  nego- 
tiations is  important  and  a  cancella- 
tion only  3  weeks  after  the  talks  have 
begun  would  be  the  wrong  message  for 
this  Congress  to  send  to  the  Soviets. 
In  addition,  the  avaOabiUty  of  this 
weapon  in  our  Inventory  to  be  traded 
for  an  equal  Soviet  reduction  presents 
a  means  to  achieve  true  equitable 
arms  reductions. 

The  MX  Is  no  more  a  bargaining 
chip  than  any  other  weapon  in  either 
our  own  or  the  Soviets'  weapon  inven- 
tories. They  are  all  extremely  expen- 
sive, and  destructive.  They  will  all  be 
on  the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva. 
And  the  f  acU  are  that  we  have  already 
authortHd  and  appropriated  funds  for 
the  MX  system;  in  essence,  the  money 
has  been  q>ent. 

Congress  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  further  procurement  of  this 
system  a^dn  in  the  coming  months. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  asked 
for  funds  for  48  additional  missiles  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 1  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  support  funds  for  these  additional 
missOes. 

The  MX  today  has  become  a  test  of 
American  resolve.  We  have  indicated 
to  the  Soviets  that  if  need  be  we  will 
make  the  hard  decisions  necessary  to 
rebuild  our  strength  and  match  their 
own  efforts.  They  should  now  recog- 
nise that  they  can  not  achieve  security 
simply  by  buOdlng  greater  numbers  of 
larger  weapons  systems. 

For  some,  a  vote  for  or  against  the 
MX  is  a  relatively  easy  decision,  not 
that  decisions  on  matters  of  this  sig- 
nificance are  by  any  means  easy.  But 
their  constituency  or  their  ideology 
dictates  a  firm  position  which  usually 
varies  little,  even  as  conditions  and  cir- 
ciunstanees  change. 

For  others,  such  as  myself,  decisions 
to  suppcot  weapons  such  as  this  do  not 
come  easy.  Clearly,  the  security  of  our 
NaticHi  is  a  top  priority,  but  we  must 
also  recognise  that  this  security  can  be 
achieved  through  arms  oontn^  In  this 
regard,  a  linkage  between  new  weap- 
ons and  arms  control  is  a  key.* 


ATKINS  LETTER  TO  REAOAN 
SETS  FORTH  REASONS  FOR 
OPPOSING  MX 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

O^  lUaSACHUnTTS 
ni  THB  HOUSI  or  RXPaSUHTATIVSS 

Tue$da%  March  28. 1935 
•  Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  sent  President  Reagan  a  re- 
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sponse  to  his  letter  asking  me  to  sup- 
port the  MX  missile.  In  the  letter  I  set 
forth  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  mis- 
sile. The  fact  is  that  whatever  military 
rationale  there  may  have  been  for  the 
MX  has  dissolved  with  the  decision  to 
base  it  in  Minuteman  silos,  and  the 
weapon  now  represents  a  deetabiliidng 
force  In  the  arms  race.  Furthermore, 
the  $30  billion  the  President  would 
have  us  spend  on  the  MX  would  be 
much  better  used  to  reduce  the  swol- 
len Federal  deficit. 

In  addition  to  outlining  my  reasons 
for  opposing  the  MX.  I  also  urged  the 
President  to  submit  a  rescission  re- 
quest for  the  remaining  funds  for  the 
missile  as  a  means  of  ending  the  bitter 
divisions  on  the  issue. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Ho0n  or  RsrunaTATrm. 
WaaMnoton.  DC.  March  2*.  IMS. 

Boo.  RfMIALD  RSMAM. 

ThePn$Uent. 
77ke  White  Houte, 
Waahinoton,  DC: 

DBAS  kfa.  PassoBir  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  ouUlnlnc  your  argumenta  in  support 
of  the  MX  miMHe.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  have  given  those  arguments  long  and  care- 
ful thought  I  feel,  however,  that  In  the  In- 
terests of  natitxua  security,  we  should  reject 
further  funding  for  the  mtssUe. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, this  Is  my  first  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  MX  It  Is  also  the  first  time  an 
Issue  has  come  before  the  House  on  which 
the  people  who  elected  me  In  November 
have  ezprassed  a  strong  preference.  That 
preference  was  to  stop  funding  this  missile. 

In  formulating  my  position  on  the  MX, 
both  In  talking  with  the  voters  last  fall  and 
In  talking  with  my  coUeagues  In  the  House, 
I  have  tried  to  avoid  what  I  believe  Is  the 
great  pitfall  In  the  national  debate.  The 
case  for  the  MX  has  been  made  more  and 
more  In  symbolic  terms.  Supporters  of  the 
missile  describe  It  as  if  the  country  would  be 
defenseless  without  It.  completely  vulnera- 
ble to  Soviet  attack. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  vote  on  the  MX  Is  not 
s  referendum  on  whether  the  United  States 
will  have  a  strong  national  defense.  It's  not 
a  vote  <m  standing  up  to  the  Soviets.  It's  a 
vote  on  whether  this  costly  and  militarily 
useless  weapons  system  should  be  built.  The 
rhetoric  may  support  buUdtng  the  MX  The 
realities— both  of  our  military  posture  and 
of  the  budget— say  no. 

According  to  your  own  budget  submission, 
we  will  spend.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
some  tM  bOUon  on  strategic  forces,  not  In- 
cluding research  and  development,  and  well 
over  a  quarter  of  a  trllUon  dollars  on  the 
Pentagon.  The  MX  represents  less  than  five 
percent  of  our  total  commitment  to  a  mod- 
emlaed  strategic  force. 

WhOe  the  MX  funding  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  lion's  share  of  the  strategic  forces 
budget,  cancelling  the  weapon  will  produce 
substantial  savtngs.  In  my  view,  the  national 
Interest  would  be  better  served  by  applying 
those  savings  to  reduce  the  federal  defldt. 

This  year's  debate  over  the  MX  has  fo- 
cused on  the  Implications  of  the  decision  on 
the  arms  negotiations  In  Geneva,  and 
whether  terminating  the  MX  at  this  time 
would  "send  the  wrong  signal"  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. What  signal  do  we  send  the  Soviets,  or 
our  allies,  or  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  wast- 
ing a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  on  a  weapons 
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system  that  has  no  credible  military  ration- 
ale. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  MX  was  to 
Improve  the  survivability  of  the  land-based 
leg  of  the  strategic  triad.  With  the  decision 
to  base  MX  In  existing  Minuteman  silos,  the 
principal  military  Justification  for  the  mis- 
sile was  cast  aside.  We  now  have  a  missOe 
which,  because  of  Its  accuracy  and  flight 
tiHse.  poses  a  threat  to  Soviet  mlisaes  and 
other  military  targets.  But  with  ten  war- 
heads, and  in  an  unsatisfactory  basing 
mode,  MX  also  presents  a  very  vulnerable 
target  to  the  Soviets.  In  time  of  crisis, 
Soviet  strategic  plaxmers  could  decide  to 
strike  first  against  the  MX  rather  than  risk 
having  Uiem  launched. 

Last  year,  the  MX  was  defended  as  a 
means  to  get  the  Soviets  to  the  bargaining 
table.  Now  that  they  are  at  the  table,  the 
rationale  Is  that  we  need  UX  to  keep  them 
there.  In  either  case,  the  teOlng  fact  Is  that 
the  missUe  Is  no  longer  promoted  on  strate- 
gic or  military  grounds,  but  in  terms  of  ite 
political  value. 

.  My  view,  as  a  new  member  of  Congress 
and  a  member  of  the  ^oase  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Is  that  every  expenditure  of  public 
funds  must  be  Justified  as  serving  a  vital 
public  p<dlcy  purpose.  The  MX  falls  to  meet 
that  test. 

In  the  report  you  submitted  to  Congress 
of  March  4  giving  the  views  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  future  of  the  MX  you  state, 
"The  time  has  come  to  place  this  issue 
behind  us."  I  believe  you  have  an  obligation 
and  an  opportunity  to  do  Just  that.  In  the 
Interests  of  national  unity,  I  urge  you  to 
submit  a  rescission  request  for  the  remain- 
ing funds  for  the  Peacekeeper  missile  for 
19M.  Such  an  action  would  have  no  affect 
on  the  MO  wayrheads  for  which  Congress  has 
already  provided  funda  Should  the  Geneva 
talks  produce  an  agreement,  as  we  all  hope, 
that  stops  the  growth  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  systems,  you  will  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  $1.5  billloQ.  Should  the  talks  fall, 
you  would  still  have  the  option  of  continu- 
ing the  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Crxsrb  G.  Anam, 

Member  of  Congna».m 
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PRICETAO  OP  WESTWAY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mw  TOBK 
n  THX  HOVSX  OF  RKPaXSOITATTVXS 

Tueaday,  March  29, 1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Ml.  Speaker,  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  familiar  with 
the  exorbitant  prioetag  of  Westway. 
the  4.2-mile-long  interstate  highway 
project  pnqjosed  for  my  district,  will 
appreciate  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  March  4  issue  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic. 

Through  his  tongue-in-cheek  propos- 
al, author  David  Kemper  lampoons 
the  preposterous  cost  of  an  economi- 
cally, socially,  and  environmentally 
unsound  public  works  project  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  run- 
ning enormous  deficits. 

I  commend  this  insightful  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

[The  article  follows:] 


MniWISTWAT 

Pliny  the  tlder.  feeling  that  a  bit  of  dis- 
tance could  help  one's  perspective,  used  to 
retreat  to  his  villa  on  lake  Cano  to  write 
helpful  easajia  on  how  better  t6  run  Rome. 
In  the  same  tein,  as  a  man  of  tlie  provtooes. 
I  might  off^a  modest  proposal  on  how  to 
resolve  the  \f  estway  muddle  currently  eon- 
fusing  many  of  the  best  minds  of  Mew  York 
City  and  the  bepaitment  of  Transportation. 
As  all  Inteisaate  highway  and  scenic  water- 
way buffs  n^w  know.  New  York  City  and 
our  govemakent  are  planning  to  spend 
$4,300,000.00^  to  build  four  mUes  of  high- 
way and  redidm  169  acres  from  the  murky 
Hudson  on  Manhattan's  West  Side.  Al- 
though we  l|i  the  Midwest  aren't  used  to 
such  large  mmibers,  I  Just  don't  feel  the 
citizens  of  )tew  York  snd  New  Jersey  are 
getting  a  gootf  deaL 

To  begin  wnh,  reclaiming  169  acres  from  a 
perf eeUy  goofl  river  seems  extreme  when  for 
years  the  Cotps  of  Engineers  has  been  cre- 
ating recreailonal  lakes  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas  by  flooding  thousands  of  acres  of 
perfectly  good  farmland.  At  the  same  Ume. 
farm  prices  la  the  Midwest  have  plummeted 
so  that  one  can  now  purdiaae  excellent  land 
for  under  $^,000  an  acre  that  would  be 
within  an  easy  hour's  drive  to  downtown 
Kansas  Citn  Beautiful  untrammeled  six- 
lane  federal  mterstate  highways  radiate  out 
through  thlsiunappredated  farmland,  a  vei^ 
liable  Ely^aa  Field  for  the  harried  motorist 
used  to  New  York's  severed  arterial  road 
system.  Wby  should  anyime  spend 
$4.200,000.00#  to  buUd  what  currently 
exists? 

I  would  th^fore  like  to  pnvose  an  alter- 
native that  f  ould  give  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  resld«its  far  more  choice,  help  two 
parts  of  the  tountry,  and  be  consistent  with 
the  Reagan  administration's  supply-aide  ec- 
onomics. My  simple  five-part  plan  would 
also  reinforce  oux  American  tradition  of  a 
melttaig-pot  Society  tied  to  the  frontier, 
while  accomplishing  all  that  Westway  has 
set  out  to  da  to  alleviate  pressure  on  New 
York  City's  qiidhway  system. 

The  plan  i^uld  use  the  $4,200,000,000  In 
the  following  way: 

(1).  Take  the  first  billion  dollars  and  buy 
200,000  five-acre  homesteads  within  an 
hour's  commute  of  downtown  Kansas  City. 
Many  of  thoM  could  be  boualit  from  fore- 
closed farms  now  owned  by  the  FtaHA.  thus 
helping  the  budget  deficit.  These  parcels 
would  be  d^tributed  free  to  any  present 
commuters  ii  New  Jersey  or  Westchester 
County  who  can  show  tbey  have  been  eom- 
muthig  by  oar  into  Manhattan  The  oom- 
mutera  and  j  their  famillea  would  liave  to 
homestead  the  land— that  is.  live  there— for 
at  least  five  years  before  selling.  Tolls  across 
the  MlssourijRiver  are  only  25  cents. 

(2).  Take  tpe  next  billion  dollars  and  offer 
50.000  curreat  resldenU  of  tlie  Upper  West 
Side  free  $2i,000  downpaymento  on  $76,000 
townhouses.]  aU  of  which  could  be  built 
within  a  ha|f  hour's  drive  from  downtown 
Kansas  Otyj  complete  with  two-car  garages, 
garbage  disposals,  and  outdoor  barbecues. 
The  diff ereoce  between  rent  currently  paid 
In  New  York  and  the  modest  mortgage  pay- 
ments could  be  used  to  buy  cars  or  sailboats 
for  use  on  oiir  new  lakes  mentioned  above. 

(3).  Take  another  bUlioa  dollars  to  any 
large  New  York  City  bank  and  borrow  an 
additional  three  billion  dollars  to  start  a  re- 
volving lev^aged  buy-out  fund.  The  fund 
could  purchase  a  half-dosen  or  so  large  com- 
panies now  based  In  New  York  City,  and  re- 
locate them  to  downtown  Kansas  City. 
These  omipanles  could  be  carefully  chosen 
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so  that  they  would  create  150,000  new  Jobs 
to  be  offered  to  our  new  citizens.  As  new 
office  space  in  downtown  Kansas  City  tents 
for  only  about  $16  a  square  foot,  compared 
to  as  much  as  $05  per  square  foot  in  Mid- 
town  ManhatMn,  there  would  be  an  annual 
$100,000,000  In  rent  savings,  which  could  be 
used  to  run  a  van  fleet  tor  any  new  residents 
who  didn't  want  to  buy  a  car.  The  stock  and 
dividends  from  these  companies  would  be 
held  in  another  revolving  fund  so  that  as 
cash  reserves  were  built  up,  additional  com- 
panies could  be  purchased  and  relocated  to 
Missouri. 

(4).  Tlie  fourth  biUlon  dollan  would  be 
split  Into  two  fimds.  Since  there  would  be 
250,000  fewer  commuters  now  using  Man- 
hattan's West  Side  streets,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  an  elaborate  new  road.  Never- 
theless, we  wouM  use  $500  million  to  recurb. 
pave,  and  Improve  500  miles  of  streets  tn 
weaton  Manhattan  abd  New  Jersey.  We  In 
Kansas  City  have  been  known  to  redo  our 
streets  for  only  $100,000  a  mile.  The  other 
$600  million  would  be  put  into  a  "Ride  The 
A  Train"  trust  fund  so  that  the  $00,000,000 
In  annual  InoMne  would  give  100,000  former 
auto  commuters  free  passes  to  and  from 
work.  Iliose  remaining  above  ground  could 
probably  even  ride  bicycles  to  work.  The 
driving  commuter  would  be  thus  virtually 
eliminated. 

(5).  The  final  $200  million  could  be  used  to 
ease  the  cultural  transition  of  the  250,000 
families  relocating  to  a  new  land.  I  suggest 
that  a  commisrion  be  set  up  to  carefully 
choose  Institutions  to  be  purchased  and 
moved  so  that  the  people  feel  ^idre  comfort- 
able in  their  first  few  years  in  Kansas  City. 
Options  include  the  Knleks  ($15,000,000), 
the  Giants  ($50,000,000),  Zabar's 
($10,000,000).  and  selected  ethnic  restau- 
ranta  A  stage  front  to  duplicate  a  couple  of 
me^nile  shopping  strips  of  New  Jersey 
Route  17  could  be  built  along  the  major 
TfT'  City  commuter  routes  to  help  the 
people  from  New  Jersey  in  the  first  painful 
days.  (Two  sets  at  $10,000,000  come  to 
$20,000,000.)  The  remaining  $100,000,000 
could  be  donated  to  some  worthy  New  York 


This  five-point  plan  would  maikedly  Im- 
prove the  lives  of  at  least  750,000  former 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  workers  and 
their  families,  while  reducing  competition 
for  resources  among  those  who  remsln.  The 
striped  bass  now  living  on  those  watery  169 
scree  in  the  Hudson  would  be  undisturbed, 
and  the  midwestem  farmer  could  sell  his 
excess  land  uod  have  more  demand  for  tils 
fresh  produce  grown  on  the  remaining 
acrea  I  realize  that  the  plan's  very  simplici- 
ty mli^t  work  against  it,  especially  with  the 
vast  amount  of  time  and  effort  already  in- 
vested in  Westway.  Still,  as  Pliny  the  Elder 
was  so  food  of  pointing  out  to  his  nephew, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  if  all  roads  led  to  Rome, 
the  Plinys  never  could  have  gotten  up  to 
Como  for  the  weekend.* 


WOMEN  IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPFIXMUDA 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  RXPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Chamber  was  going  into  recess  about 
10  days  ago.  the  administration  an- 
nounced the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
U JJ.  World  Conference  To  Review  and 
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An>raise  the  Achievements  of  the 
U Jl.  Decade  for  Women  scheduled  for 
Nairobi.  Kenya,  this  July  1985.  Maur- 
een Reagan,  the  President's  daugfato*. 
has  been  named  to  head  the  T3A.  dele- 
gation. Two  women  with  Cabinet 
rank— Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kiikpat- 
rick  and  Margaret  Heckler  our  former 
colleague  now  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  are  on  the  delegation 
along  with  Senator  Nahct  KassnaTm 
and  Representatives  Lnnnr  Booos  and 
ItAMJoaa  Holt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  the  delegation  be 
inserted  in  the  Rsoobd  at  this  point. 
UJS.  RepivieutaHve 
Maureen  Reagan— Businessowno',  Lectur- 
er, Broadcaster. 

jUtemate  RetneteTUoHve 

Nsncy  Clark  Reynolds— UJ3.  Representa- 
tive to  the  UN  Commissitm  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Memben 

Lenora  Cole  Alexander— Director, 
Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labcw. 
Delegate  to  UJf.  Women's  Oaoferenoe, 
Vienna,  1982-83. 

Virginia  Allan— Project  Directs- Nation- 
al Consultative  Committee:  Planning  for 
Nairobi  NGO  Coitf ermce  for  Overseas  Edu- 
cation Fund/League  of  Women  Voters. 

Donna  Alvarado— Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Equal  Opportunity  snd 
Safety  Policy.  Nominee  for  Director  of 
ACTION. 

Mitzi  Ayala^Vice  President.  American 
Agri-Women. 

Undy  Boggs— Member  of  Omgress  since 
1973  from  Louisiana.  Membo-.  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Childrm.  Youth  and  Family. 

Unda  Chaves— Staff  Director,  UJB.  Com- 
mission on  CivQ  Rl^ts. 

Esther  Coopersmith— Farmer  Delegate  to 
the  UJf.;  Delegate  to  UJT.  Women's  Confer- 
ence, Vienna,  19B4-8S. 

HoUy  CooTft— Homemaker,  Philanthropist, 
Businessowner. 

Maureen  Corcoran— General  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  Educatiim. 

Patricia  Diaz  Dennis— Member,  National 
LabOT  Relations  Board. 

Betty  Dillon— Director,  VA  Secretariat 
for  the  World  Ctmfoenee  of  the  UJI. 
Decade  for  Women.  Department  of  State. 

Rhoda  Oorsey— President,  Gaucher  Col- 
lege. 

Carrie  I^andie— Assistant  Attorney  Ga>- 
eral,  Missouri 

Mary  Grefe— President.  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  (1977-81).  Dele- 
gate to  UJf.  Bfid-Decade  Conference.  Co- 
penhagen. 1980. 

Patricia  Goldman— Vice  Chair,  National 
TransportatiMi  Safety  Board. 

Margaret  Heckler— Secretary,  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Lois  Herrington— Assistant  Attwney  Gen- 
eral. UJ3.  Department  of  Justice. 

Msr jorie  Holt— Member  of  Congress  since 
1972  from  Maryland. 

Donna  Ikeda— State  Represmtative, 
Hawaii 

Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum— U.S.  Senator, 
Kansas. 

Alan  Keyes— U.S.  Representative  on  UJf. 
Economic  and  Social  CoundL 

Jeane  Kiricpatrick— UJB.  Ambassador  to 
United  Nations. 
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Bwtian  Mabone— Director.  Human  Re- 
■ouroe  ICanagement.  Oeneral  Motors  Corpo- 
rmtlon. 

Beryl  Mllbum— Member.  Board  of  Re- 
gents. Unlreraity  of  Texaa.  Delegate  to  n.N. 
Women's  Conference.  Vienna.  1984. 

Ruth  Miller— President.  Tower  aty 
Center.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Nancy  Rlaque— Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Evone  Sidney— RepresenUtlve.  Hopl  Fed- 
eration. Arlaona. 

Ann  Stanford— Director,  International 
Womm's  Programs— Bureau  of  Internation- 
al Organlntional  Affairs.  Department  of 
State. 

ArUss        Sturgelewski— State        Senator. 


Alice  Roxana  Thompson- Director.  Infor- 
mation Center.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters. 

Sarah  Tlnaley— Deputy  Administrator  for 
External  Af falrs-AID. 

Margaret  TutwUer— Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury  (Public  Affairs  and  PubUc  Liai- 
sons—designate. 

Arlene  Violet— Attorney  Oeneral.  Rhode 
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tions  that  would  govern  a  new  unified 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system  and 
encourage  Civil  Service  employees  to 
convert  to  foreign  service.  Its  findings 
show  that  the  status  of  women  in  AID 
has  improved  in  two  areas— those  po- 
litically appointed  women  and  those 
recruited  for  the  international  devel- 
opment intern  program.  However,  it 
reports  that  like  the  Department  of 
State,  women  in  the  career  services  at 
the  high  and  mid-levels  have  fared 
much  less  well. 

Finally,  both  reports  contain  useful 
statistical  tables  as  well  as  sets  of  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the  situ- 
ation of  women.  Oiir  committee  and 
subcommittees  will  be  considering 
these  in  hearings  this  spring.  Mean- 
while, I  commend  these  reports  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.* 


MT  FLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


Jeri  Winger— International  Presidoit. 
Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  appointing  the  delegation 
almost  4  months  before  the  Confer- 
ence and  I  hope  their  early  designa- 
tion wUl  allow  them  to  prepare  fully 
for  this  Conference  and  achieve  a  suc- 
cessful outcome.  The  Nairobi  Confer- 
nece  will  be  the  third  U.N.  Conference 
on  Women.  The  first  was  held  in  1975 
in  Mexico  City  and  a  second  took  place 
in  Copenhagen  in  1980.  Both  have  not 
only  drawn  together  large  numbers  of 
women  from  around  the  world,  but 
have  provided  the  occasion  for  the 
United  States  to  field  delegations  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  women.  The 
delegation  Just  appointed  is  like  its 
predecessors  in  terms  of  its  composi- 
tion. This  one  consists  of  35  women 
and  1  man. 

In  this  regard.  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  two  recent  reports  on  the 
situation  of  women  in  major  U.S.  for- 
eign affairs  agencies.  The  first. 
"Women  at  State"  prepared  by  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Research 
Institute  of  Congresswomen's  Caucus 
in  1984  analyzes  the  situation  of 
career  women  in  the  foreign  and  civil 
services  and  as  members  of  U.S.  dele- 
gations to  international  conferences 
since  1981.  It  finds  room  for  a  good 
deal  of  improvement  especially  at  the 
mid-high  levels  of  the  career  services. 
The  second  report,  "A  Profile  of 
Women  in  AID:  The  Challenge  Con- 
tinues" updates  and  expands  a  1979 
profile  prepared  by  the  Women's 
Action  Organisation  in  AID.  It  focuses 
on  the  numbers  of  women  employed, 
recruitment  of  women,  appointments 
to  executive  positions,  promotions  of 
career  officers,  training,  problems 
facLog  tandem  couples,  sexual  harass- 
ment and  the  effects  of  the  Obey 
amendment.  In  1978.  that  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  author- 
ised AID  to  draft  and  submit  regula- 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  HZFRSSEHTATIVES 

Tuuday.  March  28. 1985 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so 
very  pleased  to  annoimce  today  that 
the  Iowa  winner  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy 
scriptwriting  contest  is  Susan  Suntken 
from  Sioux  City,  lA.  The  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Program  was  started  by  the 
VFW  37  years  ago  to  award  scholar- 
ship money  to  worthy  high  school  stu- 
dents nationwide.  This  year's  theme 
was  "My  Pledge  to  America."  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  many  out- 
standing scripts  were  submitted  from 
the  8.000  schools  that  participated. 

Ms.  Suntken  is  a  17-year-old  East 
High  School  student  whose  school  ac- 
tivities and  achievements  are  impres- 
sive. She  hopes  to  continue  her  educa- 
tion at  Harvard  University,  and  the 
heartfelt  understanding  Ms.  Suntken 
displays  in  her  script  will  weU  prepare 
her  for  her  chosen  future  in  psycholo- 

Ms.  Suntken's  "Pledge  to  America" 
shows  a  good  grasp  of  history  as  well 
as  empathy  for  those  in  different 
times.  I  am  confident  she  will  continue 
to  have  success  in  her  endeavors,  and  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  provide  a 
copy  of  Susan  Suntken's  winning 
script,  which  follows: 

MT  PLIDOB  TO  AKSaiCA 

The  year  is  1607.  In  a  small  cottage  in 
London,  England,  a  young  man  contem- 
plates hla  decision  to  leave  London  and  to 
voyage  to  America. 

I'm  scared  to  death.  I  don't  want  to  leave 
my  wife  and  childroi  behind,  but  this  Is  the 
only  way  that  I  can  make  a  better  life  for 
the  four  of  us.  I  know  this  new  land  called 
"America"  won't  be  as  physically  comforta- 
ble as  England  at  first,  but  I  really  need  to 
try  it 

I  want  freedom.  Freedom  to  be  and  free- 
dom to  do.  Freedom  to  worship  as  I  please 
and  I  want  my  family  to  experience  those 
same  freedoms.  I  don't  yet  know  what  hard- 
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ships  may  occiu*.  but  I  am  determined  to 
help  form  that  country  In  which  Freedom  Is 
King.  This  ta  my  pledge  to  America. 

The  year  to  IMl.  A  young  lady  In  Boston 
Is  reflecting  on  her  role  in  the  avU  War. 
This  war  has  really  upset  my  everyday  life. 
My  husband  has  been  gone  for  two  months 
now  and  I  miss  htan  dearly.  The  war 
wouldn't  be  so  confudng  If  we  were  fighting 
a  different  foe.  but  we're  fighting  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  South.  Some  fighting  even  pits 
members  of  the  same  family  on  opposite 
ends  of  the  rifle. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  any  sense  at 
all  is  that  we're  fighting  to  keep  America  to- 
gether, because  once  she's  lost  her  unity, 
she  can  never  be  as  strong  as  she  was 
before.  I'm  giving  my  time,  my  help,  and  my 
labor  to  this  country  by  rolling  bandages 
and  treating  the  wounded.  But  I  might  also 
be  giving  my  husband's  life  to  this  country. 
I  wiU  continue  with  my  efforts  Just  as  long 
as  my  country  needs  me.  This  Is  my  pledge 
to  America. 

It  is  now  1943.  A  nineteen-year-old  Ameri- 
can is  in  a  trench  during  a  pouring  rain  In 
World  War  H. 

I  can't  lie— this  war  stinks.  It's  dirty  and 
It's  bloody,  and  I  like  to  think  that  it's  not 
really  happening  most  of  the  time.  I  never 
realized  how  cold  Italian  winters  could  be. 
Ill  bet  Hitler  Is  sleeping  snug  and  sound 
while  I'm  getting  shot  at.  I'd  love  it  if  every- 
body could  Just  go  back  home  to  their  fami- 
lies—that's where  I  belong. 

But  what  would  happen  If  Americans 
weren't  over  here?  Next  thing  you  know, 
the  Naxls  would  be  knocking  on  my  door  at 
home.  That's  why  I'm  here.  I'm  sacrificing  a 
part  of  my  life  here  so  that  my  way  of  life 
once  I  get  back  to  the  States  will  not  have 
changed.  I'm  going  to  return  to  a  free 
nation  and  a  secure  nation— a  nation  in 
which  I  can  feel  free  and  secure.  And  if  I  get ' 
back  home.  I'U  fight  to  keep  my  Uberties 
free  and  secure  too.  This  is  my  pledge  to 
America. 

I'm  a  high  school  senior  in  1984. 1  am  ac- 
tively involved  with  student  government, 
and  I  will  participate  in  my  state's  1984 
Model  Session  Legislature,  and  I  will  serve 
my  sUte  in  1985  by  being  a  Page  in  my 
sUte's  Senate.  All  of  these  activities  help 
me  to  fulfill  my  pledge  to  America. 

My  pledge  to  America  only  comes  about 
because  of  the  pledges  made  by  Americans 
in  the  past:  the  Colonist,  the  wife  of  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  one  who  puts 
his  life  on  the  line  as  a  pledge  to  America— 
the  soldier  of  World  War  n. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  government  and 
getting  to  know  how  it  works.  I  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  legislative  process  in  America. 
But  most  of  all.  I  want  to  uphold  the  ideals 
that  have  kept  this  nation  united,  free,  and 
secure  for  over  200  years.  This  Is  my  pledge 
to  America.* 


March  28, 1985 
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COOPERATION  IN  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  TERRORISM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormc^OAH 
m  TH>  HOVSX  OF  UPKBEHTATTVIS 

Tueadjay,  March  26. 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  time  to  work  together  to 
combat  international  terrorism.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  our  Government  is 
facing  the  threat  of  terrorism.  I  com- 


mend the  J  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
recmt  remaiks  to  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Industrial  Security  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cooperation.  In  addition  to  call* 
ing  for  exi>anded  cooperation  with  our 
allies  around  the  world  in  the  struggle 
against  terrorism,  the  Secretary  also 
called  for  greater  cooperation  between 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  and  the  private 
sector.      1 

Not  unlpe  our  Foreign  Service  and 
military  personnel.  American  business- 
men and  ^eir  families  are  assigned  to 
a  variety  of  countries  around  the 
world.  As  American  dttans.  they  are 
not  exemi:|t  from  terrorism,  crime,  and 
petty  thievery.  As  the  real  economic 
backbone  bf  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can businessmen  are  also  obliged  to 
protect  th^  homes  and  Investments. 
Although  Ithere  has  always  been  coop- 
eration l)eiween  the  Office  of  Security 
at  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
U.S.  private  sector,  both  here  in  the 
United  Stiites  and  overseas,  the  new 
program  Will  expand  and  formalize  the 
relationship.  This  new  Joint  vmtuie 
between  the  private  sector  and  the  De- 
partment Is  called  the  Overseas  Secu- 
rity Advisory  Council. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Security  David  Fields  Is  to  be  com- 
mtyided  fop*  his  abiding  commitment  to 
heljrfng  the  business  community  over- 
seas. Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  pro- 
fessional corporate  security  officers 
such  as  Stbven  Van  Cleave,  Fred  Bom- 
hofen,  Rdbert  Disney.  Myron  Wein- 
stein.  Ed  Meserve,  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Warren  Mietzner,  and  George  Murphy, 
all  monbers  of  the  sodetsr's  standing 
committee  on  terrorism,  progress  was 
made  in  expanding  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  U.S. 
business  commtmity. 

In  addition,  Bdr.  John  Thomas  brings 
to  the  standing  committee  imique  ex- 
perience ill  that  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  jof  Administration  at  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  later  worked  as 
the  vice  |  president  of  international 
assets  at!  Norton-Sim<m  Inc.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  also  had 
similar  backgrounds  in  government 
and  the  p^vate  sector. 

Since  UfS.  businesses  and  our  diplo- 
matic miisions  face  similar  security 
problems,!  they  will  be  able  to  share 
their  solutions  to  these  common  prob- 
lems, or  pool  resources  to  develop  new 
approaches  in  the  fight  against  terror- 
ism. Through  this  Joint  effort,  and 
this  new  kpirit  of  cooperation,  let  us 
hope  thatithe  lives  of  Innocent  citizens 
ferying  ttteir  country  overseas  can  be 
saved.       ' 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  ea- 
gerly recommend  these  extracts  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  speech  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Am— T«.Aw  OOTBUmKHT  Am  AKBUCAII  BUU- 

Oua  CoKMOH  Dsmrax  AoAnnr  Taa- 


(Addreas  by  the  Honorable  Oeorge  P. 
Shulta.  Secretary  of  State) 

International  terrorism  has  rapidly 
become  one  of  the  gravest  challenges  to 
American  interests  around  the  world.  In  the 
Middle  East,  in  Latin  America,  and  In  West- 
era  Burope,  we  have  suffered  heavy  casual- 
tlea  and  the  threat  has  not  diminished. 

Terroriam  poses  a  foreign  policy  problem 
of  immrraw  proportions,  and  as  a  foreign 
policy-maker  I  consider  the  reduction  and 
eventual  eradication  of  terrorism  one  of  our 
moat  Important  goala.  But  I  also  see  the  ter- 
rorist threat  on  a  much  more  personal  level. 
A  Secretary  of  State  is  obviously  responsible 
for  helping  the  Presidait  set  the  direction 
of  AmMH«>«n  foreign  policy.  But  he  is  also 
responsible  for  the  health,  safety,  and  well- 
being  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  work  for  the  State  Department  both 
here  and  overseas.  And  not  only  the  State 
Department,  but  those  assigned  overseas 
from  otho-  agencies  of  the  government.  And 
not  only  employees  of  government,  but  pri- 
vate dtiaens  worting  or  visiting  overseas.  I 
fed  that  re^wnsibiUty  deeply. 

When  a  terrorist  attack  kills  or  injures 
our  people  abroad,  it  Is  a  loss  for  our  foreign 
policy,  but  it  is  even  more  a  deeply  personal 
loss.  Some  may  think  that  deaths  and  inju- 
ries at  the  hands  of  terrorists  are  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  some  regions. 

But  if  anyone  stood  in  the  bombed-out 
rutaM  of  the  courtyard  at  our  Beirut  Kmhss- 
sy  Annex,  as  I  did,  and  saw  first-hand  the 
terrible  destruction  wreaked  by  terrorism, 
they  woidd  agree  that  the  price  is  unaccept- 
able and  intolerable.  Clearly  we  cannot  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  the  teirorist  threat,  but. 
Just  as  dearly,  we  have  to  do  more  to  pro- 
tect our  people. 

Part  of  the  answer  comes  from  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  terrorist  phe- 
nomenon. We  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  scope  and  nature  of  International 
terrorism  In  recent  years,  though  our  educa- 
tion has  been  painful  and  costly.  We  have 
learned  about  the  terrorists  themselves, 
their  supporters,  their  International  lii&s, 
their  dlvene  methods,  their  imderlylng  mo- 
tives, and  their  eventual  goals.  We  have 
learned  that  terrorism  is,  above  all,  jnlitical 
vbdenoe.  What  once  may  have  seemed  the 
random,  senseless,  violent  act  of  a  few 
erased  individuals  has  come  into  dearer 
focus. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  tertoilst  groups  which,  alraie  or 
In  concert.  OTChestrate  acts  of  violence  to 
achieve  distinctly  political  ends.  Their 
stated  objectives  may  range  from  separatist 
causes  to  revenge  for  ethnic  grievances  to 
social  and  political  revolution.  Their  tech- 
niques may  be  Just  as  diverse:  from  planting 
homemade  explosives  in  public  places  to  sui- 
dde  car-bomldngs  to  kidnappings  and  pollti- 

We  must  also  take  steps  to  educate  our- 
sdves  and  our  personnd  abroad,  to  raise  our 
awaienen  of  the  terrorist  threat  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  counter  it.  I  myself  meet 
every  morning  with  Ambassador  Oakley  and 
our  security  and  intelligmce  officials  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  ^ay  latest  information  on 
terrorist  activities  and  to  discuss  ways  of  Im- 
moving  security.  But  ofi  our  personnel  must 
leain  to  adapt  to  the  new  and  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances that  the  terrorist  violence  has 
created.  The  State  Department  \s  now  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  multi-disdplinary 
program  using  our  security,  medical,  train- 
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ing,  and  public  affairs  officials  as  educattoa- 
al  resources.  As  long  as  the  terrorist  threat 
persists,  all  our  people  must  be  vigilant  and 
ready  to  respond  to  any  crisis  quickly  and 
effectively. 

State  Department  officers  around  the 
world  in  many  ways  represent  the  frontline 
of  the  V&  government.  But  the  men  and 
women  who  work  for  American  bustneases 
abroad  are  also  on  the  frontline,  and  their 
safety  and  well-being  are  also  at  the  fore- 
front of  our  concern,  as  I  know  they  are  of 
yours.  I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  the  ways 
American  government  and  American  busi- 
ness can  pool  their  energies  and  reaources  to 
enhance  the  security  of  all  Americans  over- 
seas, whether  they  represent  the  public  or 
the  private  sector. 

Obviously,  terroriam  poses  the  same  kind 
of  difficulties  and  dangers  to  businessmen 
abroad  as  to  govonment  officials.  And  the 
sectulty  measures  needed  to  protect  busi- 
nesses are  also  substantially  the  same. 
There  is  much  room,  therefore,  for  collabo- 
ration. We  can  share  Information  on  terror- 
ist activities  and  on  the  new  technologies 
for  enhandng  security.  We  can  coardinate 
our  security  efforts  overseas.  In  short,  we 
can  meet  the  threat  together. 

In  July  I  convened  a  Blue  Ribbon  Pand 
oa  Overseas  Set^urity  chaired  by  retired  Ad- 
miral Bobby  Inman.  I  asked  this  pand  to 
look  into  the  security  of  our  Fmhasaies 
abroad  and  to  tell  us.  in  essence,  how  much 
security  is  enou^i.  One  of  the  specific  ques- 
tiims  posed  to  this  pand  was  "what  lespon- 
siUllty  does  the  XJA  Government  have  for 
the  protection  of  American  bustness  people 
abroad." 

For  a  number  of  years  now.  we  have 
worked  Informally  with  many  American 
firms  on  local  security  issues.  The  main 
players  have  been  the  Regional  Security  Of- 
ficers at  overseas  posts  and  our  Threat 
Analysis  Group  here  in  Washington.  This 
has  been  a  good  and  growing  rdattmshlp. 
But  we  would  like  to  put  it  on  a  more 
formal  footing  and  make  it  available  to 
more  American  firms  and  organisaticms. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
today  the  f  ormatlan  of  a  new  Joint  vmture 
between  the  St#te  Department  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  the  Overseas  Security  Advisory 
CounciL 

The  Members  of  this  Coimcil  will  come 
from  a  wide  range  of  American  businesses 
that  operate  abroad,  as  well  as  from  the 
State  Department.  American  law  eataroB- 
ment  agendes.  and  other  foreign  policy 
agtsodes.  Its  gMl  is  to  establish  a  continuing 
liaison  between  officials  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  in  charge  of  security  mat- 
ters; to  provide  for  regular  exchanges  of  in- 
formation on  devdopments  in  the  security 
field:  and  to  recommend  plans  for  greater 
operational  coordinatiiHi  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  overseas. 
The  creation  of  this  Council  marks  an  im- 
portant step  forward.  There  are  many  ways 
our  security  officers  overseas  can  assist  busi- 
nesses abroad  wiUi  emergency  communica- 
tions, inf  ormatiim  about  specific  threat  con- 
ditions, and  even  advice  on  the  best  locales 
for  residences  overseas.  I  am  sure  that,  by 
worktaig  together  to  oihance  security,  we 
can  be  more  effective  in  saving  lives  and  re- 
ducing the  dangers  of  doing  business 
abroad. 

Obviously,  all  our  efforts  will  not  elimi- 
nate the  threat.  That  will  require  time  and 
a  broad,  consistent  strategy  combining  de- 
ments of  defense,  response,  and  internation- 
al cooperation.  But  we  must  stand  firm. 
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Bo  kng  M  twiuilwn  eontlnue>  to  be  a 
grave  problem.  «e  miMt  not  waiver  or  bow 
to  terrortet  tntimldatkn.  Tlie  United  States 
CBimot  allow  the  aetlons  of  tetroriiu  to 
affeet  our  polidee  or  deflect  ua  from  our 
lOiJa.  Wben  terrorist  Intimidation  sucoeedi 
In  fHMigtiiy  our  poUelca,  wben  It  forces  buai- 
nesses  to  close  down  overseas,  we  band  them 
a  vMost:  thki  only  opens  tbe  door  to  more 
tenorhni.  It  sbows  tbat  terrorism  works:  It 
embolrtwfia  tbose  who  resort  to  it;  and  It  en- 
oouracss  oCbets  to  join  their  ranks. 

If  we  remain  firm,  we  can  look  ahead  to  a 
time  when  terrorlm  will  cease  to  be  a  major 
factor  lb  worid  affairs.  But  we  must  face  the 
«.*.»ii»m»  with  realism,  determination,  and 
stragth  of  win.  Not  so  lone  ago  we  faced  a 
rash  of  political  kldnapings  and  embassy 
takeovers.  These  problems  seemed  Insur- 
mountable. Tet.  through  Increased  security 
and  the  willingness  of  governments  to  resist 
terrorist  demands  and  to  use  force  when  ap- 
propriate, such  incidents  have  become  rare. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  also  seen  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  alrilne  hljacklngs-once  a 
problem  that  seemed  to  flll  our  newspapers 
dally.  Tougher  security  measures  and  closer 
IntemsMonal  cooperation  have  clearly  had 
their  effect. 

I  have  great  faith  that  we  do  have  the 
will,  and  the  capability,  to  act  decisively 
against  this  threat.  It  Is  really  up  to  us.  We 
must  work  together  and  apply  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  ensuring  a  safer  future.* 


NIH  ROLLBACK  ON  RESEARCH 
GRANTS  WOULD  HURT  NEW 
YORK  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
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ormwToax 
nr  THS  Hovgs  or 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Nattonal  Inititutes  of 
Health  to  reduce  the  number  of  re- 
search grants— against  the  stated 
Intent  of  Congress— would  have  seri- 
ous and  damaging  effects  upon  our 
Nation's  medical  schools  which  con- 
duet  basic  research. 

As  a  strong  opponent  of  this  pro- 
posed reduction,  I  wish  to  provide,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  tanpae*.  by  the  Associ- 
ated Medical  School  of  New  To^ 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert 
Fttodlander.  The  association  correctly 
notes  that  New  York  medical  schools 
aknoe  conduct  almost  one-fifth  of  all 
medleal-school-based  research  in  this 
oountnr •  I  commend  Dr.  Frledlander's 
statement  to  the  careful  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  urge  that  they  Join 
me  in  fighting  this  ill-conceived  pro- 
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schools  conduct  some  18  percent  of  all  medi- 
cal school— based  research  in  the  country.  A 
very  conservative  estimate  Is  that  the  Ad- 
ministratkm's  decision  will  mean  the  loss  of 
research  grants  to  New  York  schools  total- 
ing more  than  $J0  million.  According  to  our 
research  directors,  these  are  granU  that  had 
an  excellent  chance  of  getting  funded. 

A»  serious  as  the  dollar  Impact  may  be. 
our  faculty  and  administrators  have  been 
unanimous  in  stating  that  the  most  damag- 
ing outcome  of  tbe  Administration's  deci- 
sion win  be  played  out  in  human  rather 
than  economic  terms. 

I  am  referring  to  very  promising  research 
projecta  coming  to  a  halt:  laboratories  being 
shut  down:  and  medical  students  suddenly 
re-evaluatlng  decisions  to  pursue  biomedical 
research  carecis. 

At  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that,  whUe  a  research  project  can  be  termi- 
nated and  a  laboratory  shut  down  quite 
quickly,  these  acUvitles  cazmot  be  re-started 
for  months  and.  sometimes,  years,  should 
funding  be  restored  in  the  future.  Reorga- 
nising a  laboratory  and  getting  the  neces- 
sary people  back  in  place  is  very  involved 
and  predoos  tim*  |g  inevitably  lost. 

Tbe  opportunity  to  expand  our  knowledge 
of  a  wide  variety  of  medical  Issues  is  also  se- 
riously delayed.  Our  faculty  Indicated  that 
many  projects  that  wiU  be  sacrlflced  had 
the  potential  to  yield  valuable  knowledge  in 
such  areas  as  childhood  leukemia,  musculo- 
skeletal disease,  venereal  disease,  heart  dis- 
ease, hypertension,  vision  impairment,  met- 
abolic disease  and  malignant  oen  growth. 
Again,  these  are  specific  proJecU  that,  in 
our  view,  would  have  had  an  exceUent 
chance  of  being  funded,  but  which  appear 
to  be  lost  If  the  Administration  action  Is  al- 
lowed to  stand. 

The  human  impact  that  we  see  already  is 
the  chming  effect  of  this  decision  on  our  re- 
search faculty,  particularly  those  younger 
members  whose  work  wlU  be  abruptly 
halted  and  whose  careers  are  profoundly 
disrupted.  In  addltl<m.  the  aptrlt  of  scientific 
inquiry,  which  is  a  crucial  ingredient  In  the 
environment  in  which  the  medical  student 
works,  win  be  diminished. 

No  state  In  the  country  win  be  more  dev- 
astated by  this  decision  than  New  York, 
given  the  enormous  volume  of  research  that 
we  do  and  tbe  fact  that  several  of  our  Insti- 
tutions are  world-renowned  research  cen- 
ters. I  should  add  that  this  survey  was  done 
only  among  our  member  Institutions,  and 
did  not  Include  the  many  other  centers  of 
biomedical  research  in  the  state. 

I  respectfully  urge  New  York's  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  reverse  this  seriously  damag- 
ing move.  So  much  of  this  State's  magnifi- 
cent biomedical  research  program  is  at 
stake.* 


DRAPT-DODOINO  WIMP 


The  statement  follows: 
iMPscr  or  RoUiBACx  or  NIH  Rmmtw 

OKAwn  em  Nsw  Yoax  1Ib>ical  Schools 

The  Aaso<iat<irt  Medical  Schools,  repre- 
sentlog  1>  medical  schools  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  completed  a  survey  of  re- 
seardi  directofs  of  the  New  York  schools  to 
detennlne  tbe  possible  Impact  on  our  Instl- 
tutioos  of  the  reduction  In  NIH  research 
grants  hr  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

Tbe  dollar  impact  itself  Is  considerable, 
not   surprising   since   New   York   Medical 
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or  mwTOBM 

nr  THE  Housi  or  aspBgsnrrAnvcs 

Tue$day.  March  28.  J9S5 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Douiah] 
made  headlines  a  couple  weeks  ago 
when  he  referred  to  another  Member 
as  a  "draft-dodging  wimp." 

I  think,  therefore,  that  our  col- 
leagues will  be  Interested  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  March  26  edition  of 
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the  Village  Voice,  a  weekly  publicaUon 
located  In  my  district. 
The  text  Is  reprinted  below: 

Bos  DOBKAM'S  MlUTABT  BBABS 

WASMUwroii.— Just  about  everyone  is  out 
to  get  "B-1"  Bob  Doman.  Ever  stnoe  he 
caUed  his  fenow  congressman  Long  Island 
Democrat  Tom  Downey  a  "draftKlodglng 
wimp"  and  a  "liar,"  reporters  have  been  sift- 
ing through  the  Callfomlans  colorful 
career.  (Downey  had  a  1-Y  medical  defer- 
ment during  Vietnam  because  of  a  perforat- 
ed eardrum.)  They've  been  turning  up  un- 
settling questions  about  Doman's  mlUtary 


"I  was  getting  my  Air  Force  wings  when 
Downey  was  in  kindergarten."  Doman  told 
Time,  which,  adds  the  congressman,  "was  In 
flight  training  at  the  taU  end  of  the  Korean 
conflict." 

"Doman  has  bad  an  extensive  mlUt|ury 
career."  said  Congressional  Quarterly  in 
1976  soon  after  he  first  came  to  Congress. 
"He  learned  to  fly  at  the  age  of  16  and  has 
piloted  a  variety  of  different  craft  during 
Air  Force  service  that  began  during  the 
Korean  war."  The  1983-M  edition  of  Who's 
Who  in  American  PoUtica  has  Doman  In  the 
Air  Force  from  195S  to  1968  with  oervloe  In 
southeast  Asia.  Other  btographles  say  he 
worked  as  a  Joumallst  in  southeast  Asia  as 
wen. 

Doman.  who  was  born  April  3,  1933,  was 
17  when  the  Korean  war  broke  out  In  tbe 
siunmer  of  1950.  Soon  after  the  war  began, 
draft  calls  were  escalated  to  the  highest 
levels  in  American  history.  Draft  boards 
grew  frustrated  by  able-bodied  young  men 
avoiding  the  war  by  taking  student  defer- 
ments. 

"Doman  joined  Loyola  University  to  get 
Into  officer  candidate's  school,"  Brian  Ben- 
nett, the  congressman's  administrative  as- 
sistant exirialned  to  my  coUeague  Van  Me- 
taxas.  "At  the  Air  Force  you  had  to  have 
two  years  coUege  education.  He  joined 
Loyola,  got  two  years  conege  education  then 
quit  so  he  would  be  accepted  Into  the  Air 
Force." 

"Doman  volunteered  and  joined  the  Air 
Force  during  the  Korean  war  aiid  went  to 
flight  training  school  to  be  a  jet  fighter 
pilot  during  the  war.  By  the  time  he  got  out 
of  flight  training  school  the  war  was  over." 
said  Bennett. 

But  Doman's  biography  shows  him  enter- 
ing Loyola  in  1980.  Just  as  the  war  began 
and  leaving— without  graduating— three 
years  later  in  Bfarch  1953,  just  as  it  was  con- 
cluding. An  Air  Force  historian  told  Me- 
taxas  there  was  such  a  shortage  of  pUota 
during  the  war  that  educational  require- 
ments were  dropped  in  1951  from  two  years 
of  conege  to  a  high  school  diploma. 

As  for  Air  Force  service  In  southeast  Asia. 
Bennett  said  Who's  Who  made  a  mistake. 
Doman  took  flight  training  In  Texas,  and 
was  never  stationed  outside  the  VS.  What- 
ever construction  one  wants  to  make  of 
these  events.  It's  clear  enough  that  the  pa- 
triotic Doman  sat  out  the  Korean  war  In 
conege. 

Presumably,  as  a  qualified  pUot  he  might 
have  served  during  Vietnam,  but  Bennett 
explained  that  by  then  Doman  was  a  free- 
lance Journalist  in  southeast  Asia,  woridiig 
for,  among  others.  Oene  Autry's  TV  chan- 
nel in  Los  .Angeles,  and  in  this  capacity 
"flew  at  least  a  dosen  combat  missions  to 
cover  the  war,"  and  "was  shot  at  many 
times  whUe  he  was  In  Vietnam." 

One  thing  that's  not  in  any  of  the  biogra- 
phies Is  Doman's  plane  crash.  He  was  pUot- 
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Ing  a  plane  la  the  Calif oniia  Air  Ooard  in 
the  early  1964s,  when  It  cnsbed.  "He  bad  to 
ball  out  over  I^olnt  MoQoo  one  ttane,"  Ben- 
nett said.  "A  was  abepberding  tbe  plane 
from  northern  California  to  southern  CaU- 
f omla  when  ft  malfunctioned.  He  flew  over 
the  Pacific  wbere  he  bailed  out  so  that  it 
wouldn't  hit  the  ground.'' 

WhUe  Doman  is  a  keen  supporter  of  the 
mlUtary,  he  ^  opposed  tbe  draft  In  the 
past  When  ^sked  about  draft  registration 
during  a  ranmalgn  appearance  in  1980,  be 
said,  "I  dont  Want  my  two  sons  drafted— not 
after  we  kUled  67,000  men  in  Vietitou  and 
can't  teU  thetn  why.  I  dont  want  my  sons 
sucked  up  into  that  and  if  tbat  soirnds  like 
Tom  Hayden,|tough." 

Doman's  career  as  a  oongreaanan,  first 
from  Santa  Iponica.  and  after  PhU  Burton 
gerrymandered  him  out  of  that  district  . 
from  Orange  County,  is  legendary  around 
the  OapltoL  Sis  capers  have  been  original: 

As  a  frsahiian  he  Jumped  Into  the  head- 
lines by  unsueceasfullyttytag  to  trade  him- 
self for  hostages  being  held  by  the  Hanafl 
MusUms  at  tite  B'nal  B'rith  headquarters  in 
Washington.  p.C.  ;. 

He  rose  oni  the  House  floor  to'  wain  his 
coUeagues  thit  Soviet  KOB  agents  probaUy 
were  watching  than  from  the  visitors'  gal- 
leries. 

There  was  ^i  audible  gasp  from  his  col- 
leagues wheit.  In  a  Jitae  17  floor  speech 
against  abortion  funding,  Doman  launched 
Into  a  detansd  deacriptim  of  the  Manaon 
murders  to  ^gue  that  Susan  Atkins  had 
tried  to  save  tesron  Tate's  baby  by  starting 
a  cesarean  oi^eration.  He  befuddled  his  11s- 
teners  by  sailing  that  proatoorttimlsts  were 
racists,  and  tbat  even  Communists  had  the 
sense  to  OMioie  abortion. 

But  he's  probably  best  known  as  "B-1" 
Bob  for  fiercely  supporting  tbe  B-1  bomber 
and  arguing  li  1977  that  should  tbe  UA  faU 
to  buOd  the  ^lane.  It  wUl  "ao  feed  this  ma^ 
llgnant  growth  of  Sovi^  power  that  they 
wOl  feel  we'ri  weak"  and  the  result  wm  be 
"a  war  we  may  lose."  Wben  President 
Carter  canceled  B-1  pisductian.  Doman 
made  the  news  once  more  with  bis  charge 
that  Soviet  bUots  would  "break  out  the 
vodka  bottles["  He  threatened  to  sue  former 
defense  secretary  Harold  Brown  If  he  was 
not  cleared  to  fly  the  BU. 

Doman  nairowly  held  his  seat  in  a  tou^ 
1978  race  against  30-year-old  Carey  Feck, 
son  of  Gr^ry  Peck  and  a  man  whom 
Doman  deoolbed  as  "a  sick,  pompous  little 
ass."  during  g  rematch  against  Feck.  Instaiu- 
atlng  he  had  received  an  Illegal  cash  cam- 
paign contrftnitlon.  Doman  visited  one 
James  H.  Dennis,  then  in  an  Alabama 
prison  serving  a  six-month  fraud  sentence. 
and  sought  te  use  his  Influence  with  tbe  di- 
rector of  the  federal  prison  system  to  win 
Dennis  better  treatment  In  bopea  that  on 
his  release  D^mls  would  come  to  California 
and  accuse  fvdk.  of  taking  $13,000  fllegal 
contribution.!  But  Dennis  never  did  so.  and 
the  Justice  D^iartment  fonnally  cleared 
Peck  of  Dorxam's  claim  tbat  be  bad  tmpcop- 
erly  handled  jtbe  gift  In  197S.  Tut  oontribu- 
tkm  proved  fo  be  Ulegal.  and  was  returned 
to  Dennis  by  k>eek  in  1979. 

During  the  1982  Republican  senatorial 
primary  Doman  ripped  Into  Pete  WOaon. 
then  mayor  of  San  Diego,  for  frequently 
ffhmging  hk  mind,  calling  him  "Flip" 
WUson  and  "Cry  baby."* 
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VIEWS  FROM  A  YOUNG 
KENTUCKIAN 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

orKmocKT 

IN  THB  HOUSI  OP  RgPBXSEMTATIVES 

Tuaday.  March  26. 1965 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  an  'excellent  letter 
from  one  of  my  oonstituents,  Kevin 
Henson  of  Benton,  KY.  Kevin  has 
written  to  me  about  several  issues  of 
ocmoeni  and  interest  to  him,  which  I 
wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Indeed.  I  believe  the  Monbeis  of  the 
House  of  RQ>resentatives  will  be  inter- 
ested to  read  the  thoughts  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  Just  turned  18  years  of 
age.  t  believe  Kevin's  views  about  con- 
trol of  handguns,  stricter  druidt  driv- 
ing laws.  Federal  idd  to  education  and 
America's  space  programs  show  an  in- 
sight far  beyond  his  18  years. 

His  letto*  follows: 

BBrK>w.KY. 
Congressman  CAaaou.  HuaaAXo, 
JtoyfrKni  Houae  Qtflee  BuOding, 
WasfkinftoiL  DC 

Dbax  Coswarsfimi  Hubsaxd:  I  recoitly 
celebrated  my  eighteenth  birthday  and  am 
looking  forward  to  exercising  my  rights  and 
respenaihnitles  as  a  Kentuddan  and  as  an 
American.  I  consider  one  of  these  responsi- 
bOltieB  to  be  that  of  Inf oimlng  my  repre- 
sentative of  some  of  my  views.  I  lu>pe  you 
wm  rtmmMmr  gome  of  the  things  I  have  to 
say  wben  the  m>propriate  legislation  comes 
toa  vote. 

Flntly,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of 
my  feelings  on  tbe  idea  of  handgun  controL 
It  Is  obvious  that  moat  violent  crimes  are 
committed  with  a  handgim.  It  Is  also  true 
that  moat  people  who  successfully  defend 
themsdves  agiinst  such  attacks  do  so  with 
handguns.  I  beUeve  that  the  banning  of 
handguns  win  only  succeed  In  taking  tbe 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  htmest  citizens. 
CMminals  thou^  win  stlU  have  the  illegal 
meana  of  obtaining  guns,  from  Uack  maricet 
deakis  or  stealing  them  from  lioenaed  gun- 
htdders  or  from  any  other  Illegal  means  nec- 
essary. For  this  reason  and  numerous  others 
I  strongly  oppose  any  laws  supporting  gun 
oontroL 

Secondly,  I  would  Uke  to  express  my  sup- 
pmt  o}  stricter  drunk  driving  laws.  As  a 
high  school  senior  and  soon-to-be  college 
student  I  have  seen  the  terrible  results  of 
drinking  and  drunk  drivers.  Anyone  would 
agree  that  drunk  drivers  are  a  danger  to 
others  and  to  themselves.  The  thing  that 
ii^iit«<f>"M  many  people  is  the  growing 
number  of  police  roadblocks  to  check  the  so- 
briety of  drivers.  I  am  one  of  those  Uiat  see 
such  aptlffns  as  an  Infringement  on  the  dvQ 
rights  of  aU  people.  If  any  leglsli^iim  is  pro- 
posed tbat  does  not  involve  such  police 
action,  I  would  ask  that  you  consider  sup- 
porting It 

Aiwittwa-  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  Is  for 
your  Bumort  of  federal  aid  to  hi^er  educa- 
tion. I  plan  to  attend  coUege  soon  and  see  fi- 
nancing my  education  as  my  nost  pressing 
problem.  Tbe  rising  cost  of  tuition,,  books, 
room  and  board,  and  Just  Uvlng  is  making 
ctdlege  difficult  for  many  students.  The 
number  and  amount  of  scholarships  are  de- 
clining because  of  cuts  In  support  for  unl- 
»eislUea.  The  fimding  of  many  Important 
areas  is  being  cut  because  of  lack  of  money. 
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What  kind  of  generation  wUl  emerge  from 
low-budget  odleges  that  students  have  bor- 
rowed thousands  of  dollars  to  pay  for?  I  ask 
that  you  oppose  'any  further  cuts  in  tbe 
budget  of  education.  I  also  uk.  tbat  you  sup- 
port programs  such  as  Project  Upward 
Bound  irtilch  help  high  school  students  get 
into  coUege  and  stay  in  once  they  get  there. 

I«st  and  most  Important  In  my  view,  is 
tbe  ccmtinulng  development  of  America's 
space  program.  At  this  tbne  of  widespread 
budget  cuts.  I  fear  tar  tbe  future  of  America 
in  space.  Tbe  spaee  shuttle  is  Just  tbe  begin- 
ning of  America's  possibilities  in  space.  I 
feel  a  strong  need  for  increases  in  the  budg- 
eting of  space  oriented  programs.  Tbe  next 
step  needed  is  a  place  for  tbe  shuttle  to  go. 
A  permanently  manned  maoe  station  is  nec- 
essary. There  are  numerous  scientific,  agri- 
cultural, and  medical  advanoea  tbat  would 
be  developed  more  rapidly  and  at  leas  ex- 
pense in  space.  Unf ortunatdy  there  la  also  a 
mmtary  need  for  advanced  technology  In 
maoa.  Some  mOitary  experta  have  rnwrted 
that  tbe  Soviets  have  anU-aateOite  and  poa- 
slbly  mlssUe  destroying  sateUitea  to  orWt  I 
fear  nuclear  war  as  any  sane  person  would, 
but  I  see  defensive  weapons  to  space  as  a 
way  of  diverting  that  terrible  end.  For  tbeoe 
reasons  I  ask  tbat  you  support  tbe  oonstme- 
tion  of  a  permanent  space  station  and  tbe 
President's  "Star  Wars"  defense  system. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  ttane  to  read 

Uila.  I  hope  you  wm  consirtrr  some  of  the 

things  I  have  'proposed.  If  I  think  of  any- 

Uiingdae,  I  wffl  be  sure  to  write  you  again. 

Respectively, 

Kbvih  Hbrsos.* 


AMY  C.  GREER:  VFW  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

OriBXAS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFRESBHTATIVES 


Tuaday.  March  26. 1985 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  announce  that  a 
young  lady  from  Mount  Vernon,  TX, 
which  Is  in  my  congressional  district  is 
this  year's  winner  of  the  Veterans  of 
Forei^  Wars  of  the  United  States 
Voice  of  Donocracy  essay  contest  for 
Texas.  She  is  Amy  C.  Greer,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Kometh 
Greer  of  Mount  Vernon.  Amy  is  a 
senior  at  Mount  Vemcm  High  SchooL 

The  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program  is  ammig  the 
most  outstanding  programs  of  its  type 
to  be  found  anywhere.  MHUihis  of 
young  people  have  participated  in 
Voice  of  Democracy  since  its  Inception 
37  years  ago,  and  the  VFW  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  spaaacuabip  and 
support  for  this  great  patriotic  endeav- 
or. 

Amy  Greer  has  written  a  very  inspir- 
ing essay  mtltled  "My  Fledge  to 
America."  I  can  certainly  see  why  she 
was  selected  as  the  Texas  winner  f  w 
this  project,  because  her  essay  is  Just 
magnificent.  It  deserves  to  be  read  by 
everyone  who  loves  America  and  who 
is  dedicated  to  the  principles  and 
Ideals  of  our  great  country. 


^JflA.liAV/^ 
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llr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  VFW 
cmj-  by  Amy  Oreer  u  part  of  my  re- 
mark*. 

ICt  Pudob  to  Auuca 
(By  Amy  C.  Oreer) 

Althoush  most  AmerleuiB  luve  a  deep- 
seated  patriotlan.  they  are  usually  emfaar- 
nssed  to  stiow  it.  We  give  such  emotional 
patriotic  displays  tags  such  as  "corny".  But 
for  one  brief  moment  In  August  of  1M4. 
when  the  Olympic  games  came  to  Los  Ange- 
les. Americans  were  blatenUy.  braaenly  and 
boisterously  patriotic.  It  felt  good.  It  felt 
good  to  see  tears  In  the  eyes  of  athletes 
competing  for  their  country— it  felt  good  to 
hear  the  chanu  of  USA!  U8A1  It  aU  felt 
good ...  it  felt  very  good. 

At  this  time  I  realised  how  much  I  need 
this  country,  and  how  much  she  needs  me. 
America  needs  me  and  she  needs  me  in  sev- 
eral ways. 

America  needs  me  to  be  a  well-informed 
dtisen.  She  needs  me  to  be  weU-educated. 
Woodrow  Wilson  describes  It  this  way:  The 
educated  man  is  to  be  discovered  by  his 
point  of  view,  by  the  temper  of  his  mind,  by 
his  attitude  towards  Uf e.  and  his  fair  way  of 
thinking.  He  can  see— he  can  discriminate— 
he  can  combine  ideas,  and  perceive  wither 
they  lead:  be  has  insight  and  comprehen- 
sion. His  mind  is  a  practiced  Instrument  of 
appreciation.  He  Is  more  apt  to  contribute 
light  than  beat  to  a  discussion." 

America  also  needs  me  to  use  perhaps  my 
most  precious  right— the  right  to  vote.  But 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  vote  with  enthustasm  and  pride  and  an 
unflagging  appreciation  of  this  semi-miracu- 
lous right 

Furthermore.  America  needs  me  to  active- 
ly support  her  democracy.  She  needs  me  to 
take  action  whenever  necessary- be  it  writ- 
ing my  senator,  making  a  speech  at  a  local 
club  or  onptnliatlon  or  mailing  in  this 
week's  allowance  to  have  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty repainted. 

America  needs  me— she  needs  an  invest- 
ment of  my  time.  Not  only  in  the  use  of  my 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  but 
she  needs  me  whenever  somone  is  needed  to 
take  part  in  a  local  play  to  raise  mcmey  for 
the  county  library.  She  needs  me  whenever 
somebody  has  to  work  in  the  PTA  conces- 
sion stand,  or  when  the  local  Soout  troop 
needs  a  Oen  Mother.  America  needs  me. 

America  also  needs  me  to  be  a  decent  and 
worthy  IndlvlduaL  Slie  needs  me  to  have  a 
winning  attitude.  She  needs  me  to  be  open 
with  my  patriotism  and  to  be  enthusiastic- 
enthusiasm  is  contagious.  To  be  a  winner  I 
must  lace  my  ideas  with  leas  of  I  Have  To. 
and  more  of  I  Want  To.  AAd  a  winner  must 
realise  the  always  vital  but  sometimes  tiny 
role  he  plays  in  the  entire  scheme  of  things: 

As  William  Howard  Taft's  great-grand- 
daughter in  hw  third  grade  autobiography 
wrote— "My  great-grandfather  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  my  grandfather 
was  a  United  States  Senator,  my  father  is 
an  Ambassador  and  I  am  a  BroMile.  While 
Miss  Taft's  position  as  a  Brownie  may  seem 
insignificant  when  compared  to  the  office  of 
President.  Senator  or  Ambassador,  she  was 
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contributing  in  the  most  positive  way  possi- 
ble for  a  third-grader.  So.  though  I  may  be  a 
mere  Brownie.  America  needs  me. 

And  finally.  America  needs  us  to  work  to- 
gether. There  is  a  story  that  In  a  tiny 
French  village,  the  peasants  decided  to 
honor  their  pariah  priest  by  each  one  bring- 
ing to  the  parish  bouse  the  next  Sunday  a 
botUe  of  wine  for  the  pastor's  empty  wine 
barrel.  The  pastor  was  delighted  and  asked 
them  all  to  join  him  in  a  glass  of  wine  from 
the  now  full  barrel.  But  when  tbc  tap  was 
opened,  only  Water  came  out  Tou  see.  each 
peasant  had  brought  water  Instead  of 
wine— thinking  that  all  the  others  would 
bring  wine  and  that  one  bottle  of  water 
would  never  be  noticed.  America  cannot 
afford  any  dtisen  who  depends  on  someone 
else  to  carry  his  load.  How  many  times  have 
you  beard  "well,  rm  not  going  to  vote,  my 
vote  doesnt  really  count"  .  .  .  America 
needs  100%. 

When  I  think  of  100%.  the  Olympic  ath- 
letes are  again  called  to  mind.  In  their 
single-minded  dedication,  striving  for  excel- 
lence, regardless  of  thMr  race  or  origin,  they 
were  all  winners.  And  for  a  brief  moment 
we  all  cheered. 

America,  needs  a  pledge— my  pledge  to  her 
is  to  b«  informed,  to  vote,  to  support  her  de- 
mocracy, to  invest  my  time,  to  express  my 
opinion  and  take  an  active  part  and  to  be  a 
decent  IndlvlduaL 

Yesterday  is  not  ours  to  recover,  but  to- 
morrow is  ours  to  win  or  lose.  I  know  that 
America  needs  me,  but  she  needs  you  too.a 


Mcuvh  2  \  1985 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFe<//i€«dajf,  March  27, 1985 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clodt  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Lift  our  eyes,  O  Ood.  to  see  the  hope 
and  beauty  of  a  better  world:  dpen  our 
hearts.  O  Ood.  to  understand  the 
needs  of  all  people:  encourage  our 
minds,  O  Ood,  to  seek  truth  and 
honor,  leM  our  hands,  O  Ood.  to  do 
those  good  works  that  glorify  Tou  and 
heal  the  hurt  of  our  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPkAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stknds  approved. 


APPOIinitlENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.H.  1239,  URGENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROFRLA-nONS 
FOR  ^EMERGENCY  FAMINE 
RELIEF  AND  RECOVERY  IN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  WKITTEN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  1239) 
making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septembet  30,  1989.  for  emergency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conf erenceasked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SP^IAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pbasi).  Is  I  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  tke  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? The  (mair  hears  none  and,  with 
out  objection,  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  WHirm.  Natchek. 
Obit,  "nuxuEa,  McHuoh.  Coim, 
Kmp,  and  Mrs.  Smitb  of  Nebraska. 

There  w^  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE |«rORT  ON  HJl.  1239. 
URGENtr  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  EMERGEN- 
CY  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  RE- 
COVERY  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  WHkTTEN.  BCr.  S^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimou^  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have;  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  M^erence  report  on  the  biU 
(H.R.  1239)  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985,  for  emer- 
gency faiAlne  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa,  an4  for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STOP  THE  USE  OF  I*LASTIC  BUL- 
LETS IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Prime  Minister  Idargaret  Thatcher  of 
Britain  visited  this  Chamber  in  Febru- 
ary, she  spoke  sincerely  of  her  desire 
and  intention  to  reach  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Northern  Ireland  con- 
flict. We  should  all  applaud  that  senti- 
meat  and  support  her  goal,  but  there 
is  much  that  can  be  done  to  facilitate 
that  process  that  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  continues  to  ignore. 

In  recent  years,  violent  clashes  be- 
tween British  forces  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  angry  demonstrators  in  Bel- 
fast and  elsewhere  have  resulted  in 
terrible  and  imnecessary  losses.  In 
seeking  to  control  imeasy  mobs  or 
combat  a  threatening  situation,  Brit- 
ish forces  have  resorted  to  the  use  of 
plastic  and  rubber  bullets  to  break  up 
a  throng.  These  bullets,  labeled  innoc- 
uously as  "crowd  control"  can  and  do 
maim  and  sometimes  kill  innocent 
people.  In  recent  years,  plastic  bullets 
fired  by  British  security  forces  have 
killed  more  than  10  people,  some  of 
them  children  under  the  age  of  IS. 
Some  160  others  have  been  badly  in- 
jured, some  permanently,  by  these 
projectiles  which  can  cause  brain 
damage,  internal  injtuies,  and  easily 
take  out  a  person's  eye. 

Many  of  these  civilians  have  been 
shot  with  plastic  and  rubber  bullets  in 
nonriot  situations.  That  is  inexcus- 
able. Moreover,  the  British  Home  Sec- 
retary has  described  plastic  bullets  as 
"lethal."  British  forces  do  not  use 
plastic  bullets  to  control  riots  in  Eng- 
land: their  use  has  been  exclusive  to 
Northern  Ireland.  What's  more,  the 
European  Parliament  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  these  bullets  against  civilians. 
Why  do  the  British  authorities  contin- 
ue to  be  intransigent  on  this  issue? 

The  use  in  Northern  Ireland  of 
methods  to  control  a  situation  that 
would  be  unacceptable  in  England 
may  have  many  causes;  it  could  be 
that  the  British  seciurity  forces  have  a 
lower  tolerance  for  or  understanding 
of  disturbances  or  volatile  situations  in 
foreign  areas  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth.   But    it    is    untenable,    when 


other  means  are  at  a  security  forces 
disposal  for  dealing  with  a  riot  situa- 
tion, that  the  British  police  should 
continue  to  have  these  weapons  as  a 
first  resort.  It  is  too  easy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  plastic  bullets  to  be  used  before  a 
crowd  becomes  a  riot,  as  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  dispersing  what  may  be 
an  orderly  crowd. 

The  Congress  has  sp<Aen  out  before 
on  this  issue,  and  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
ban  the  use  of  plastic  and  rubber  bul- 
lets against  civilians.  This  is  no  more 
than  a  conf  irmaticm  of  what  has  been 
said  by  this  Congress  time  and  time 
again:  That  we  abhor  the  use  of  exces- 
sive force  against  civilians,  that  we 
object  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
lethal  weapons  by  a  government 
against  its  people^  and  that  plastic  and 
rubber  bullets  constitute  an  irresponsi- 
ble and  unnecessary  use  of  lethal  force 
in  Northern  Ireland: 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort,  to  send  a  strong  message  to 
our  oldest  and  most  faithful  aUy.  that 
because  of  our  friendship  and  because 
of  our  common  commitment  to  peace 
and  peaceful  coexistence,  we  hold 
them  to  the  very  highest  standards  of 
conduct.  That  conduct  must  jua/t  in- 
clude using  these  weapons  against  the 
civilians  of  Northern  Ireland.  Peace 
cannot  come  from  without  untU  peace 
is  the  standard  within. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  GRANT  LORI  BURR. 
OF  EL  PASO.  FULL  U.S.  CITI- 
ZENSHIP 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hoiute  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legidation 
to  grant  Lori  Burr,  of  El  Paso,  full 
U.S.  citizenship. 

Lori  Burr  was  bom  in  Mexico  on 
April  30.  1966.  and  was  abandoned  by 
her  natural  mother.  She  was  adopted 
Immediately  by  a  missionary.  BCr.  Wil- 
liam Burr,  and  his  wife,  in  May  1966, 
and  Lori  has  been  their  daughter  ever 
since.  They  believed  that  they  had  le- 
gally adopted  Lori,  and.  imtil  this 
time,  there  had  never  been  any  ques- 
tion about  the  legality  of  the  adop- 
tion. 

When  Lori  applied  for  a  Social  Secu- 
rity card,  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  challenged  her  citi- 
zenship and  is  now  preparing  to  deport 


a  This  symbol  repccscais  the  time  of  day  daring  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2MJ  pan. 
l9  This  "bailee"  sjrmbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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her  to  Mexico  de^iite  the  fact  that 
ihe  has  no  other  tuaOy  and  is  without 
any  relatives  In  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  Justice  to  tear 
aput  the  Burr  family  by  deporting 
Lori,  who  grew  up  in  the  United 
States,  was  raised  Unoe  infancy  by 
American  parents,  and  who  has  never 
known  anything  except  the  American 
way  of  life? 

Surely,  we  cannot  let  bureaucratic 
redtape  stand  in  the  way  of  Justice. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  the  wheels 
of  government  turn  on  hdialf  of  those 
who  need  Its  help  the  most. 

Mr.  ftwaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  Bouse  and  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttee  to  support  this  bill. 


as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  HJl.  885. 
the  Professional  K-anchise  Communi- 
ty ftwrts  Team  Protection  Act 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  BdEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HJl.  886 

Ms.  MIKULBKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Congressman 
Qamxr  SnoBsn's  name  be  withdrawn 


UJS.  COMPANIES  SHOULD  HAVE 
RIGHT  TO  PURCHASE  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT 
IN  JAPAN 

(Mr.  liBOULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RBOULA.  Mr.  i^jeaker  and  my 
colleagues.  In  the  Saturday  past  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  following  headline  ap- 
peared: "Japanese  phone  negotiations 
seen  making  little  progress." 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
an  internal  U.S.  document  notes  "few 
aims  achieved." 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  there  is 
even  a  question  about  the  right  of  the 
UJS.  companies  to  bid  and  participate 
in  the  sale  of  teleccMnmunlcatlcHis 
equ^ient  in  Japan.  In  the  past  year. 
30  percent  of  the  total  trade  deficit  of 
almost  $87  bimon.  the  United  States 
was  incurred  with  Japan. 

D  1210 

Japanese  manufacturers  sold  about 
1.8  million  automobiles  in  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  mllHons  and 
mfinnna  of  doUars  worth  of  electron- 
ics, and  yet  they  want  to  deny  UJB. 
firms  even  a  mtnlsmle  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  telecommunications 
market 

These  are  examples  of  ncmtarlff  bar- 
riers that  are  constantly  erected 
agahist  the  companies  that  would  seU 
into  the  Japanese  market  I  think  it  Is 
very  typical  of  agreeing  to  do  nothing 
or  agreeing  to  do  stmethlng  and  then 
oeetlng  barriers  to  make  it  impossible 
to  achieve  the  objectives. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  no  longer 
tolerate  this  lUnd  of  conduct  We 
should  either  say  to  the  Japanese 
open  up  your  markets  or  risk  being 
closed  out  of  ours.  Free  trade  must  be 
fair  trade. 


PATRICIA  ROBERTS  HARRIS 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.)  

lis.  MIKUUBKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  House's  at- 
tention that  today  is  the  funeral  of  a 
very  gallant  wc»nan:  Former  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  also  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Patricia  Harris. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Balti- 
more, I  would  like  to  express  to  the 
Harris  family  our  deep  and  heartfelt 
sympathy.  Mrs.  Harris  was  an  example 
of  what  the  American  dream  was  all 
about.  The  dau^ter  of  a  railroad 
porter,  she  puUed  herself  up  by  her 
own  bootstraps,  pursuing  an  academic 
career,  and  then  obtaining  a  law 
degree  from  Howard  University  to  go 
on  and  be  the  dean  of  law  at  Howard 
University,  and  also  to  become  an  am- 
bassador and  then  as  Secretary  of  not 
one.  but  two,  Cabinet  posts. 

In  the  process  of  sdf -help  and  self- 
reliance,  she  wanted  to  institutionalize 
those  concepts,  and  we  in  Baltimore 
thank  her  for  the  kind  of  administra- 
tion she  provided,  whether  through 
the  tools  that  she  developed  that  en- 
abled a  great  dty  like  Baltimore  to 
renew  itself  and  revitalise  ourselves. 

We  thank  Mrs.  Harris  for  her  contri- 
bution which  will  be  long  lasting. 


THE  COMFORTS  OF  INDOOR 
PLUMBING 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremgrks.)     

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
grew  up  on  the  Montana  prairie  and 
freese  branded  vividly  into  my  mind 
and  elsewhere  is  the  early  morning  100 
yard  dash  to  a  place  of  repose  called 
an  outhouse,  so  I  appreciate  first  hand 
the  comforts  of  indoor  plumbing. 

But  all  comforts  sslde.  I  read  with 
amaaement  and  mortlflcaUon  a  story 
in  this  morning's  paper  which  Indicat- 
ed the  Government  is  not  only  consid- 
ering buUdlng  Indian  housing  -with  no 
indoor  bathrooms,  but  that  these 
bathrooms  cost  about  $24,000  per 
home. 

Who's  building  these  things?  Gener- 
al Dynamics? 

Without  question  these  homes 
should  contain  indoor  plumbing,  but 
without  question  it  should  cost  far 
under  $24,000  to  do  so. 

What's  going  on  here?  The  Indian 
Health  Service.  Health  and  Himian 
Services  Department  and  Bureau  of 


Indian  Affairs  may  suffer  from  the 
"Pentagonese"  procurement  syn- 
drome, which  may  merit  a  checkup  by 
the  GAO. 

Something  smells  here;  and  the  odor 
is  worse  than  the  privy  out  back. 


THE  MEDICARE  TRUST  FUND 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permiSBion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
SpMker.  I  read  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  that  the  Medicare 
trust  fund,  which  has  been  in  a  severe 
nose  dive,  is  now  recovered  and  is 
flying  high.  I  wonder  why  this  has 
taken  place  because  I  have  been  told 
for  the  past  several  years  that  If  some- 
thing was  not  done,  this  trust  fund,  in 
the  most  pessimbtlc  views,  would  be 
out  of  money  by  1988.  and  ihost  opti- 
mlsUcaUy.  by  1902. 

Is  this  trust  fund  suddenly  pulled 
out  because  it  is  acaimulating  so 
much  money  at  the  expense  of  some 
30  million  senior  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try and  those  who  are  disabled  by  in- 
creasing their  copayments  and  their 
deductible?  Or  is  it  because  we  now 
have  prospective  reimbursement?  Or  is 
it  because  we  have  a  freeze  on  physi- 
cian fees?  Or  is  it  because  it  is  being 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  private 
sector  now? 

It  really  looks  good  to  have  this 
trrist  fund  have  so  much  money.  What 
kind  of  economic  assumptions  are 
being  used  to  say  that  this  is  actually 
what  is  going  to  be  taking  place? 

I  recaU  in  1977  that  we  were  told 
after  increasing  the  Social  Security 
tax  that  that  system  would  be  solvoit 
until  the  year  2030.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
really  question  and  will  look  forwttrd 
to  seeing  what  the  trustees  are  going 
to  tell  us  about  this  when  we  receive 
their  report,  which  I  believe  will  be 
some  time  In  the  month  of  April. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  CLINOER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CXINGER.  Bflr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
approved  a  budget  that  requires  senior 
cltlB«38  to  share  in  the  task  of  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deficit  by  forgoing 
next  year's  cost-of-living  aidjustment. 
Such  an  action  would  save  about  $5 
billion  in  the  first  year  and  more  in 
succeeding  years,  however,  we  would 
be  lotfng  far  more  in  terms  of  sacrific- 
ing the  security  and  health  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  seniors. 

The  Social  Security  COLA  was  en- 
acted in  1972  to  protect  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  benefits.  It  is  the  only 
means  that  retirees  have  to  compen- 


sate for  tbe  rising  medical  and  general 
living  expenses  that  eat  away  more 
and  more  of  their  income  every  year. 
With  tbcK  expenses  as  well  as  hig^ 
utility  and  heating  bills,  senior  dtiaens 
in  my  dlstHct  are  at  ttanes  barely  able 


to   maint 
living;  I 
willpiishi 

The/ 
Persons  p| 
tlsticson 


a  decent  standard  of 
:  them  next  year's  COLA 
'  into  poverty, 
i  Association  of  Retired 
ides  some  staggering  sta- 
le eccmmnle  status  of  older 
iwhich  merit  dose  attention 
and  further  prove  my  pcrfnt  For  exam- 
ple, the  ^edian  elderly  household 
income  is  lonly  half  that  of  the  non- 
elderly  and  over  2  mllllcm  older  per- 
sons or  8  ^rcent  of  the  elderly  popu- 
lation are  iin  the  near  poverty  catego- 
ry, placing  than  in  an  extremely  pre- 
carious flntwcial  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker .  If  the  defkdt  is  to  be  re- 
duced, thcpe  factors  wbldi  are  actual- 
ly causing  the  defldt  must  be  ad- 
dressed and  Social  Security  is  not  one 
of  those  factors.  My  constituents  have 
suffered  enough  through  previous 
budget  cutis— why  intensify  their  hard- 
ship by  unfairly  forcing  them  to  solve 
the  def Idtt 


STUDENT  AID  CUTS  MUST  BE 
I     REJECTED 

(Mr.  BliiGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ai^  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.)  i 

Mr.  BLAJOGI.  Mr.  ftieaker.  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  gut  our 
Federal  stfident  aid  i»ograms  takes  a 
direct  hit  I  at  educational  opportunity 
for  hundrMs  of  thousands  of  students. 

To  demonstrate  the  real  life  Impact 
of  these  p^posals  upon  students  and 
the  schools  they  attoMl— consider 
what  happens  at  Just  one  school- 
Mercy  College  in  New  YoriL* 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  loans  for 
those  wlm  Incomes  above  $32,500 
would  deny  loans  to  720  students,  24 
percent  of  enrollment  totaling  $1.2 
million; 

The  protiosed  $4,000  megacm  on  all 
aid  would  affect  200  students,  4  per- 
cent of  total  enrollment  totaling 
$150,000: 

2Sero  funding  of  campus-based  pro- 
grams woild  hit  100  students,  2  per- 
cent of  Enrollment  for  a  total  of 
$125,000; 

Denying;  Pell  grants,  NDSL's  and  col- 
lege work-#tudy  to  those  above  $25,000 
affects  1,000  students— with  a  loss  of 
$1.6  mllllob;  and 

Failure  to  pay  the  fuU  amount  au- 
thorised ft>r  PeU  grants  by  Congress 
last  year  hits  5,000  students,  66  per- 
cent of  enrollment  for  a  total  loss  of 
$lmilllonJ 

The  bufget  resolution  adopted  by 
the  HOUS0  should  reject  these  prcqMS- 
als— the  iihpact  on  one  campus  would 
be  intolerable— the  Impact  on  all 
schools  would  spell  the  death  knoll  for 
educational  opportunity. 
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MEDICARE  AREA  WAGE  INDEX 

(Mrs.  SMITH,  ot  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
£toeaker,  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  I 
have  served  in  this  body  going  on  11 
yean  and  during  that  time  I  have  had 
my  share  of  disagreements  and  con- 
frontations with  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. But  I  do  not  remember  when  a 
department  has  so  flagrantly  demon- 
strated its  arrogance  and  disregard  for 
congressional  Intent  than  what  we 
have  witnessed  in  past  months  over 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  refusal  to  correct  Inequities 
in  the  Medicare  prospective  payment 
formula. 

The  inequities  in  the  f ormula^-spe- 
dfically  the  indexes  used  to  adjust  for 
dlff oenoes  in  area  wages— have  result- 
ed in  rural  hospitals  being  shorted  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Medicare  reimburse- 
ments. The  situation  threatens  to 
dose  the  doors  of  many  rural  hospi- 
tals, leaving  rural  Medicare  benefid- 
aries  without  access  to  community- 
baaed  hoq>ital  services  and  endanger- 
ing the  overall  availability  of  quality 
healUi  care  in  rural  America. 

We  have  lots  of  serious  problems  out 
in  farm  and  ranch  country  right  now, 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  letting  one 
problem  go  uncorrected  when  the 
means  is  there  to  set  it  rigbt— and 
when  Congress  has  mandated  that  it 
be  set  right! 

In  the  Defidt  Reduction  Act  enacted 
last  July,  Congress  recognized  the  seri- 
ous flaws  in  the  wages  indexes  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop  revised  in- 
dexes, and  we  mandated  she  report 
Xmtk  to  use  within  30  days.  Well,  that 
deadline  came  and  went  months  ago, 
and  since  then  we  have  had  nothing 
more  than  lame  excuses,  broken  prom- 
ises, and  missed  deadlines. 

HH8  has  put  the  blame  on  Congress, 
on  the  hospitals,  on  unreliable  data. 
We've  listened  to  excuse  after  excuse 
about  the  need  to  verify  data.  Well, 
that  data  has  been  checked,  double- 
checked,  and  checked  again.  Now  we 
are  suivosed  to  buy  the  argument 
that  separate  rulemaking  to  imple- 
ment the  revised  indexes  as  soon  as 
possible  is  unreasonable  and  would 
compitMnise  the  public's  right  to  offer 
informed  comment  on  the  revised  in- 
dexes. HHS  says  sorry,  youll  have  to 
wait  unta  October  1. 1985.    • 

I  say  enough  is  enough.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  been  patient  we  have  been 
accommodating,  and  we  have  been  co- 
opoative.  It  is  time  for  HHS  to 
produce  the  goods.  I  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  demanding 
HHS  immediately  issue  the  revised 
wage  index  report  and  put  in  progress 
the  rulemaking  process  that  will  result 
in  rural  hospitals  being  reimbursed 
fairly  from  Medicare. 


Thank  you. 
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FREEDOM  DOBS  NOT  COME 

niEE 

(BCr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)       

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  won  a  tou^  vote  an  the  MX 
yesterday.  It  passed  because  our  chief 
arms  negotiator  reminded  us  of  the  re- 
alities of  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Do  not  deal  from  weakness,  he 
said.  Do  not  give  up  something  with- 
out getting  something  in  return,  he 
said. 

These  arguments  were  good  enough 
to  win,  but  barely,  nankly,  a  problem 
f  adng  and  hurting  defense  support  is 
the  hypocrisy  in  the  administration's 
posltkm  that  whUe  we  need  a  strong, 
ejcpenslve  national  defense,  we  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  it 

Let  me  say.  to  the  President  again 
that  he  cannot  keep  offering  the  Pen- 
tagon a  blank  chedc  A  $300  billion  de- 
fense bill  demands  better  manage- 
ment demands  mulUbid  contracts,  de- 
mands a  imified  chain  of  oomnund. 
demands  wemmns  buUt  on  time  at  a 
price  and  pof ormanoe  advertised,  de- 
mands consideration  of  a  peacetime 
draft  demands  a  sense  of  priorities, 
demands  the  fuU  suniort  of  oiu>  allies. 

As  we  cut  bBtk.  on  all  Federal  spend- 
ing, the  best  we  ought  to  do  for  the 
Pentagon  is  a  freeze.  If  the  President 
wants  to  spend  more,  he  should  ask 
the  American  people  to  pay  for  it. 

BCr.  President  if  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch,  then  surely 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  army. 
Freedom  does  not  come  free.  Let  us 
stop  pretending  that  it  does. 


WORLD  AWAITS  GORBACHEV 
REACTION  TO  KILLING  OF 
AMERICAN  SOLDIER 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

BCr.  COURTER.  BCr.  %>eaker,  a  new, 
younger  generation  has  taken  over  in 
the  Soviet  Union  now  that  Bfikhafl 
Gorbachev  is  the  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

The  whole  world  is  watching  now  to 
see  If  it  will  mean  a  change  in  Soviet 
goals,  attitudes,  philosophy,  and  be- 
havior. 

A  few  days  ago,  an  American  soldier, 
BCaj.  Arthur  Nicholson,  was  murdered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  Soviets  in  East 
Germany. 

He  was  left  to  bleed  to  death  from 
his  gunshot  wounds,  and  the  Soviets 
prevented  another  American  from  ad- 
ministering first  aid  to  the  dying  offi- 
cer. 
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What  Is  Oortwchev's  reaction? 

What  does  the  new  generation  of 
Soviet  leadership  have  to  say  about 
this  crime? 

The  whole  world  Is  watching  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  call  this 
actlan  a  crime,  or  whether  he  believes 
it  was  Just. 

To  date,  all  the  talk  about  the  new 
generation  of  Soviet  leadership  has 
been  spwulatlon.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Gorbachev  favors  free  speech, 
that  he  opposes  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, or  that  he  protested  when  KAL 
007  was  shot  down. 

The  world  awaits  his  reaction  to  this 
atrocity.  So  far.  he  has  done  nothing 
to  Higfingiiteh  himself  from  his  Stalin- 
ist predecessors,  and  there  Is  regretta- 
bly no  evidence  that  he  has  any  plans 
to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
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FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 

UNITED    STATES    AS    DEBTOR 

NATION 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiks  and  include  extraneous 
materiaL) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  there  wlU  be  another 
anniversary  this  year,  a  first  anniver- 
sary, the  first  anniversary  of  the  year 
when  the  United  States  becomes  a 
debtor  nation. 

The  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  has 
tripled  in  the  last  3  yean  and  is  fore- 
cast to  be.  at  the  end  of  the  ciurent 
year.  $135  bOllon— $135  billion  which 
hangs  over  America  like  a  poisonous 
cloud  of  noxious  fumes  that  many  are 
unable  to  see.  a  cloud  that  affects  our 
economy,  that  puts  farmers  out  of 
btislnesa.  that  closes  down  shoe  facto- 
ries and  textOe  mills.  While  it  is  invisi- 
ble to  smne  people,  there  is  an  inextri- 
cable connection  between  our  trade 
deficits  and  our  econmnic  depression, 
eoMdally  in  the  farm  c(»nmunlty. 

Today.  In  response  to  the  trade  crisis 
and  the  mounthig  crisis,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washhigton.  Don  Boiixsa. 
will  be  leading  a  series  of  special 
orders  on  the  subject  of  the  coming 
trade  crisis  in  America.  I  Invite  all 
Members  to  Join  in  those  special 
orders  beginning  today. 


poll  closing  time,  and  I  commend  them 
for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  reviewed  these 
proposals,  and  today  I  am  Introducing 
legislation,  with  my  coMeaguea.  Mr. 
LAOOMABSiito.  and  Mr.  MAanms. 
which  is  comprised  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  all  of  them.  Our  bill  simply 
requires  all  polls  in  the  continental 
United  SUtes  to  close  at  10:30  pjn. 
eastern  standard  time. 

This  aUows  the  States  the  flexibility 
to  set  their  own  opening  time. 

This  provides  the  networiu  with 
postelection  prime  time  coverage  in  all 
regions. 

This  provides  hours  that  will  maxi- 
mise voter  turnout. 

And  this  treats  aU  regions  of  the 
country  equally. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the 
bipartisan  approach  to  fair  and  flexi- 
ble election  reform. 


the  lead  in  such  lone  range  national  plan- 
nlng. 

liflr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  put  the 
challenge  better  than  Ms.  Hudsinskl 
did.  I  am  proud  to  represent  constitu- 
ents who  are  concerned  about  our 
future  and  express  that  concern  so  elo- 
quently. And  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  fulfill  her  request  by  Joining  Chair- 
man HowAMO  today  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  NaUonal  Infrastrurt—e 
Act. 


POLL  CLOSING  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aU 
aware  that  the  time  difference  be- 
tween the  coasts  has  prejudiced  voting 
in  the  West 

The  netwoiks'  agreement  of  last 
year  Is  a  valuable  first  step,  but  we 
cannot  stop  there. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  in- 
troduced legldation  to  set  a  national 
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NATIONAL  INFRASTRUCTURE 
ACT 

(Mr.  TOUNG  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished chain"*"  of  the  Public  Woiks 
Cmnmittee  today  in  introducing  the 
National  Infrastructure  Act.  This  im- 
portant legislation  Is  an  innovative, 
practical,  long-term  Investment  in  the 
futture  of  our  country.  For  years,  we 
have  pursued  a  policy  of  ignoring  the 
maintenance  of  our  highways,  bridges, 
sewage,  and  water  supply  systems. 
Only  the  periodic  crises  bridge  or 
tunnel  collapses,  overloaded  sewer  sys- 
tems which  cause  raw  sewage  to  run 
directly  Into  rivers,  water  sun»ly  sys- 
tems which  collapse  due  to  age  and  ex- 
cessive demand— make  headlines.  The 
continuing  crises,  the  leaking  pipes 
which  cause  the  loss  of  15  percent  of 
the  water  supply  in  St.  Louis  and  25 
percent  in  Boston,  receive  little  public 
notice.  Similarly,  renovation  and  ex- 
tension of  sewer  facilities  is  often  ig- 
nored until  a  locality  discovers  that  it 
can  no  longer  attract  new  Industry  or 
build  new  homes  because  of  outdated 
facilities  which  are  at  or  above  capac- 
ity. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 

dtuatlon 


donal  pro- 
ttalonc 
lecUa- 


constltuent  which  stated, 
very  well.  She  said:        < 

I  would  nigiest  that  aome 
■ram  for  repalrtnc  the  Infra 
overdue.  Teu  and  all  other 

tire  repreaentatlvea  and  the 

need  to  be  doing  lome  knc-range  planning 
as  well  a>  Immfitlat^  ataort-tenn  planning 
which  too  often  tuma  out  to  be  a  Band-Aid/ 
tinkering  approach  that  does  not  recognlae 
and  treat  the  InterrelatedneaB  of  peraona 
and  Inatltutlona  in  our  country.  It  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  aee  the  ocogrea- 
■ional  RepreaenUtives  from  lllaaourl  take 


WISDOM  IS  KEY  TO 
TOMORROWS  MX  VOTE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addreas  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
coming  up  tomorrow  on  releasing  the 
fundhig  for  the  production  of  the  21 
MX  missUes  presents  the  perfect  op- 
portunity for  this  House  to  extricate 
the  President  from  the  trap  he  has 
dug  for  himself  and  the  American  ne- 
gotiators In  Geneva. 

Mr.  Kempelman  has  now  gone  back 
to  Geneva  with  the  demonstration  of 
resolve  he  sought  from  the  Congress. 
There  Is  no  need  to  i4>propriate  or 
spend  the  money.  Let  us  keep  it  fenced 
In.  In  that  way.  having  demonstrated 
resolve,  we  din  now  demonstrate 
wisdom. 

All  of  humanity  may  ultimately  be 
grateful  for  such  an  action.  Having 
survived  40  years  in  the  nuclear  era. 
we  have  no  guarantee  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  lucky. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues who  voted  to  authorise  MX 
funding  yesterday  to  vote  against  re- 
leasing the  MX  funds  in  the  vote  we 
take  tomorrow. 


YESTERDAY'S  VOTE  WAS  ON 
GENEVA.  TOMORROWS  ON  MX 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)         

Mr.  MARKEY.  Yesterday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  voted  to  authorize  21  ad- 
ditional BiX  missfles.  We  voted  to  give 
M«^«  Kempelman  $1.5  billion  to  put  on 
the  table  at  Geneva  to  serve  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  authorised  the  money  for 
him.  We  have  to  decide  now  whether 
we  are  going  to  actually  appropriate 
the  money  and  produce  the  missiles 
after  we  have  given  him  the  bargain- 
ing chip  of  money  on  the  table. 

We  have  given  the  President  the 
bargaining  chip.  Let  us  not  fuel  the 
arms  race  now  by  producing  the  MX 
missiles.  We  have  got  another  vote  to- 
morrow. 

BCr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we  voted  on 
Geneva.  Tomorrow  we  vote  on  the 
MX. 
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AMERICA      NEEDS      PROGRAMS 

FOR     BOTH     UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPtlfSATION        AND        JOB 

TRADING 

(Mr.  LtnON  of  Mfcdilsan  asked  and 
was  give^i  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remaps.) 

Mr.  LQVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  th^  Members  know  so  well,  over 
300.000  American  workers  are  threat- 
ened witb  the  loss  of  unemployment 
benefits  just  next  we^  and  last  week 
the  President  expressed  his  iv^josition 
to  extending  F8C  benefits  because,  as 
he  said,  the  place  now  tat  pecvle  who 
are  havlt«  problems  Is  our  Job  train- 
ing progdam. 

What^be  President  did  not  say  last 
week  Is  ^hat  he  has  proposed  cutting 
in  half  that  program,  one-half  for  this 
year  andpne-half  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Sueaker,  we  need  both  a  decent 
unemployment  compensation  program 
and  an  ^fectlve  Job  training  program, 
and  the  i  sad  fact  is  that  under  the 
President's  i^iproach  we  will  have  nei- 
ther. 


We  will  be  playing  a  cruel  Joke  next 
April  1  <«  340,000  unonployed  Ameri- 
cans who  are  currmtly  collecting  Fed- 
eral supplonental  compensation  and 
liio  will  be  cut  off  immediately.  They 
will  wake  up  and  find  they  are  entirely 
without  benefits. 

These  are  people  who  are  not  unem- 
ployed by  choice.  These  are  people 
who  have  had  Jobs  for  many  years, 
often  for  20  or  30  years  for  the  same 
employer.  These  are  people  who  des- 
perately want  Jobs  but  must  seek  them 
in  communities  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  8. 10. 12.  or  14  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  break 
faith  with  these  people.  There  is  a 
last-minute  effort  being  made  in  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Sub- 
OHnmlttee  to  marit  up  a  bill  and  have 
it  ready  for  us  so  that  we  can  continue 
the  eliglMlity  of  these  unemplos^ed 
workers.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  us 
in  that  effort 


WHO      PAYS      THE      BILL      FOR 

NEWLlT  AUTHORIZED  MX  MIS- 

SILESt 

(Mr.  lk>RGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  anl  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  ranaiks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker, '  the  President  now  has  his 
MX  mistlles  authorised.  I  guess  the 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent Is:  "How  are  you  going  to  pay  for 
them?" 

We  halre  a  country  tn  which,  when 
you  buy  I  something,  you  are  normally 
expected  to  pay  the  bUL  My  guess  is 
that  the  [President  will  <mce  again  say. 
"WeU.  wte'U  charge  this.  Well  charge 
it  to  our  tdds  or  our  grandklds." 

£fr.  Spieaker.  I  would  say  this  to  the 
President  "Mr.  President  you  have 
added  about  $600  billion  to  the  Feder- 
al debt  \^th  your  proposals.  The  Con- 
gress hatn't  had  the  courage  to  resist 
your  proposals  for  deficits,  but  at 
some  point  somebody  has  to  pay  the 
bill  You  ask  for  a  missile  we  don't 
need  and  you  want  us  to  spend  money 
we  don't  have.  You  weaken  the  Ameri- 
can ecoqomy  with  these  kinds  of  pro- 
posals, Mr.  President  We  ask  you  to 
rethink  jyour  policies  that  ask  us  to 
spend  n^ney  we  dont  have  on  scHne- 
thing  wei  don't  need." 


UKEMPtX)TED   AMERICANS   MAY 

BE  VICTIMS  OF  CRUEL  APRH. 

FOOLS'  DAY  JOKE 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  (md  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks^) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  QoKSket,  next 
Monday  is  April  1,  April  Fools'  Day. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Joint  rescdution  (H.J.  Res.  181)  to  ap- 
prove the  obligation  and  availability  of 
prior  year  unobligated  balances  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
procurement  of  additional  operational 
MX  missiles,  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  certain  tables  and 
extraneous  materiaL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ixnx  of  Michigan).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  MX  MTSSTTiW 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  98-473, 1  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
181)  to  v>prove  the  obligation  and 
availability  of  prior  year  unobligated 
balances  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  procurement  of  additional 
operational  BCX  missiles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Adoabbo]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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VK  TBX  COMMITIXE  OP  TBK  WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution.  House  Joiat  Resolu- 
tion 181,  with  Mr.  Knoss  in  the  chair. 

me  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tl<m,  the  first  reading  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution is  diqwnsed  with. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(h),  PubUc  Law  98-473.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Av- 
DABBo]  wlU  be  recognised  for  5  hours 
and  the  gentleman  ffmn  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McDaoc]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlonan 
tmm  Vew  York  [Mr.  AsdabboI. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  myself  10  minutes. 

Bir.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  may 
wonder  why  we  have  to  continue  to 
debate  a  matter  we  have  debated  for 
the  last  2  days  concerning  the  MX 
missile.  Today's  measure  is  completely 
different  from  what  we  have  debated 
during  these  last  2  days. 
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Yesterday  we  voted  cm  the  question 
of  authorizing  the  release  of  the  fenc- 
ing of  funds  for  the  procurement  of  21 
MX  missQes  at  a  coet  of  $1.5  billion. 

The  questlmi  of  the  MX  being  a  bar- 
gaining chip  and  the  questimi  of  its 
effect  on  the  Geneva  talks  was  fully 
debated,  so  yesterday  by  a  dose 
margin  of  219  yeas  to  213  nays  we 
voted  to  release  the  authorteatlon  of 
that  $1.5  bOUon  for  the  21  missiles. 

Today  and  tomorrow  we  wHl  be  de- 
biUdng  the  question  whether  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  appropriate  the 
money  at  thi^  time  to  commence  the 
procurement  of  those  missfles.  As  I 
pointed  out  yesterday  and  I  will  again 
go  Into  it  In  greater  detail,  the  actual 
expmditure  of  that  $1.5  billion  at  this 
time  is  not  necessary,  because  it 
cannot  be  qient  and  it  will  not  be 
spent  and  missfles  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1984  wiU  be  delivered  out 
through  May  1987  so  the  production 
line  wiU  remain  (q>en. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  hi  strong  oppo- 
sition to  House  Joint  Resolution  181. 
which  is  the  actual  funding  of  the  21 
MX.  missfles  in  unobligated  halanoes  of 
$1.5bUlion. 

I  am  sure  everyone  in  this  distin- 
guished body  is  in  favor  of  a  strong  nar 
tional  defense,  but  I  believe  there  are 
many  different  opini<ms  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  strong  naticmal  defense. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  reads  as  f  oUows: 

We,  the  petvle  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  f <nm  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  danestlc  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defenae,  promote  the 
gennal  wdfare.  and  aecure  the  Ueaainga  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  *  *  * 

Etcetera. 

The  preamble  states  that  we  should 
"provide  for  the  common  defense"  and 
"promote  the  general  welfare."  Our 
forefathers  felt  it  was  equally  impor- 
tant to  TnTi'"t^<"  a  needed  defense  and 
to  adequately  support  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Nati<Hi.  If  our 
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people  are  not  properly  educated,  our 
farmers  not  aaslited  in  producing 
needed  commodities,  our  financial 
matters  not  pnqjerly  balanced,  and 
our  senior  dttsens  not  properly  taken 
care  of.  ve  will  have  no  strong  nation- 
al defense.  The  people  and  the  econo- 
my of  our  Nation  provide  as  much  for 
our  national  defense  as  do  more  tanks, 
guns,  and  mlssUes.  I  personally  believe 
that  mending  $25  billion  for  vulnera- 
ble MX  missOes  does  not  contribute  to 
our  national  defense.  This  money 
could  be  better  used  to  further  the 
needs  of  our  youths,  farmers,  senior 
citizens,  and  the  American  people  in 
general. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  2  years  ago  when  we  were  consid- 
ertng  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1983  on  the  floor  of  this 
same  House  of  Representatives,  we. 
the  Congress,  overwhelmingly  rejected 
funds  for  the  initial  procurement  of 
the  first  five  MX  missUes.  The  admin- 
istration had  requested  $1.5  billion  for 
the  procturement  of  nine  MX  missiles; 
however  Congress  only  authorised 
$988  million  for  the  procurement  of 
five  mlssfles.  When  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  was  on  the  floor.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  delete  all  the 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  MX  mis- 
siles, and  it  was  approved  by  a  record 
vote  of  245  yeas  to  176  nays.  The  basic 
reason  for  this  denial  of  procurement 
funds  for  the  MX  was  that  a  basing 
mode  had  not  been  approved.  The  ar- 
guments at  that  time  were  that  plac- 
ing the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  was  a 
nonoptlon  because  of  their  vulna«bU- 
ity.  That  has  not  changed.  That  is  the 
exact  situation  today.  No  appropriate 
bastaig  mode  has  been  selected,  and  we 
should  again  reject  the  release  of  pro- 
curement funds  overwhelmingly. 

Last  year  we  were  told  we  had  to 
build  the  MX  because  the  Russians 
had  broken  off  the  talks  in  Geneva. 
Now  we  are  told  we  must  build  the 
MX  because  the  Russians  have  come 
back  to  Geneva. 

Previously  we  were  told  that  we  had 
to  build  the  MX  because  Minuteman 
sflos  were  vulnerable.  Now  we  are  told 
we  must  build  the  MX  to  put  it  in 
Minuteman  sUos. 

Previously  we  were  told  that  we  had 
to  build  the  MX  because  there  was  a 
"window  of  vulnerability."  Now  we  are 
told  we  must  build  the  MX  even 
though  that  "window"  never  existed. 

Previously  we  were  told  that  we  had 
to  build  the  MX  because  it  could  be 
used  as  a  bargaining  chip.  Now  we  are 
told  we  must  build  it  because  it  is  not 
a  bargaining  chip. 

The  President  has  submitted  a 
report  which  repeats  the  same  old  ar- 
guments, but  which  fails  to  answer  the 
same  old  questions,  and  therefore  fails 
to  make  the  case  that  we  need  these 
procurement  funds  for  the  MX  missUe 
at  this  time. 


How  does  buying  more  MX  mlssQes 
and  putting  them  in  Minuteman  sOos 
solve  the  old  vulnerability  problem? 
The  answer  is  that  it  does  not.  The 
President  says  so  in  his  report  when 
he  admits  that  MX  vulnerability,  and 
I  quote,  "will  be  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  Minuteman." 

The  reason  for  starting  the  MX  in 
the  first  place,  the  claimed  vulnerabil- 
ity of  Minuteman  silos,  remains  unad- 
dreased.  Buying  more  MX  missiles 
changes  nothing. 

How  does  buying  more  MX  mlssUes 
solve  the  old  "attractive  target"  prob- 
lem? The  answer  is  that  it  does  not. 
The  President  fails  to  address  this 
question  in  his  report.  He  fails  to  note 
that  a  10-warhead  MX  in  a  vulnerable 
silo  is  a  far  more  attractive  target  than 
a  three  warhead  Minuteman  in  the 
same  silo.  He  fails  to  do  so  even 
though  General  Scowcroft  has  admit- 
ted this  in  testimony  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

How  does  buying  more  MX  missiles 
solve  the  old  problem  of  making  the 
world  safe?  The  answer  is  that  it  does 
not.  The  President  believes  that  peace 
wUl  be  strengthened  by  adding  1.000 
more  nuclear  warheads  to  otir  stock- 
pUe.  Well,  we  already  have  9.000  stra- 
tegy nuclear  warheads.  Adding  to  a 
stockpOe  already  beyond  reason  makes 
the  world  less,  not  more,  safe  from  the 
threat  of  annihilation. 

How  does  buying  MX  missiles  ad- 
dress the  old  question  of  overall  bal- 
ance of  forces?  Again  the  answer  is 
that  It  does  not.  The  President  says 
that  he  wants  more  MX  missiles  be- 
cause "the  asymmetry  in  ICBM's  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Soviet 
strategic  forces  remains  very  much  in 
their  favor."  The  President  is  silent  on 
SLBM's.  sea  launched  ballisUc  mis- 
siles, because  the  asymmetry  there  is 
very  much  in  our  favor.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  m>proxlmate 
parity  overall  in  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  and  overrid- 
ing concern  remains  arms  control  and 
the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Building  more  MX  missiles  takes  us  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  keeps  us 
locked  in  the  same  old  tn«>  of  move 
and  countermove.  of  build  and  build 
even  more.  It  is  the  same  discredited 
strategy  that  has  brought  us  to  the 
sorry  state  that  we  are  in  today. 

The  President  says  that  building  and 
deploying  100  MX  mlssOes  is  consist- 
ent with  VA.  arms  control  policy:  but 
what  is  that  policy?  How  can  we  say 
we  are  controlling  arms  by  building 
more  of  them?  In  this  Member's  opin- 
ion, the  way  to  control  arms  is  to  con- 
trol them  and  the  first  step  In  reduc- 
ing nuclear  weapons  is  to  stop  building 
more  of  them. 

The  President  says  that  we  need  to 
build  and  deploy  100  MX  missiles  to 
Induce  the  Soviets  to  negotiate.  There 
is  nothing  sacred  about  the  number 


100.  The  Scowcroft  Commission  spoke 
of  deploying  "on  the  order  of  100  MX 
mlssUes."  Implying  thereby  that  the 
number  was  not  fixed. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  was  not  too 
long  ago  that  the  Pentagon  was  telling 
us  how  vital  it  was  to  deploy  200  MX 
mlssUes.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  al- 
ready funded  21  missUes  which  are  on 
contract  and  are  to  be  deUvered  be- 
tween May  1986  and  May  1987.  In 
other  words,  we  already  have  21  bar- 
gaining chips— bargaining  chips  which 
are  not  actually  in  our  inventory  untU 
between  1  and  2  years  frmn  now.  We 
need  no  more.  If  21  MX  missiles  do 
not  induce  the  Soviets  to  negotiate,  by 
what  logic  wUl  42  MX  mlssUes  make 
them  do  so? 

Also,  keep  in  mind  that  during  the 
last  3  or  4  years.  Congress  has  provid- 
ed research  and  development  funding 
which  has  aUowed  the  procurement  of 
20  research  ICX  missUes.  Seven  of 
these  missUes  have  been  expended, 
but  13  of  those  missUes  remain  which 
could  be  used  for  deployment.  In  fact, 
in  the  conference  report  accompany- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1983  defense  appro- 
priation bill,  the  foUowlng  language 
was  included: 

The  confereea  note  that  the  UX  research 
snd  development  ivocnun  tncludee  the  ac- 
quMUon  of  mlHilM.  When  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  approved  a  pennanent 
basilic  mode.  mlHllee  which  have  been  ac- 
quired under  the  research  and  development 
program  may  be  deployed  In  the  approved 
permanent  baaing  mode.  The  confereea 
Intend  by  this  action  to  wnphaalsr  their 
firm  commitment  to  modernisation  of  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 
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My  coUeagues.  I  would  like  to  caU 
your  attention  to  this  chart.  In  1983 
and  other  yean,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  we  i4>propriated  funds  for  20 
research  and  development  mlssUes,  of 
which  13  mlssUes  remain  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  next  3  years.  In  calendar 

1985.  we  wiU  only  receive  four  of  those 
R&DmlsaUes. 

We  wUl  receive   in  calendar  year 

1986.  six  more  mlssUes.  The  balance  of 
those  missUes,  three  wlU  not  be  deUv- 
ered untU  May  1987.  That  is  the  mls- 
sUes which  we  have  funded  back  in 
1983  and  other  years. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  we  appropriated 
$2.1  biUlon  for  21  mlssUes.  None  of 
them,  none  of  them  are  going  to  be 
produced  in  calendar  year  1985. 

In  calendar  1986.  we  get  the  first  one 
in  May,  and  we  get  a  total  of  12  mis- 
sUes for  the  entire  year.  We  do  not  get 
the  balance  of  ttie  fiscal  year  1984 
funded  mlssUes  untU  May  1987. 

So  how  can  we  say  if  we  do  not  free 
this  $1.5  billion  we  are  cancelling  the 
MX?  The  funds  are  there.  The  line  is 
open  untU  May  1987.  At  any  given 
time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
authorized  the  release  of  the  funds 
yesterday,    we    can    appropriate    the 
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funds  for  Ithese  mlssOea.  We  do  not    held  up  as  we  watch  the  progress  of 
have  to  apbropriate  the  funds  at  this    the  aims  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
point  in  tii$e.  If  there  is  no  progress  made,  these 

There  hlw  been  a  question  as  to  funds  could  be  made  available  later  be- 
whether  wf  are  committed  to  the  mod-  cause  these  fimds  wUl  not  be  spent, 
emisatlon  of  our  strategic  foirces.  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sufficient 
bargaining  chips  are  already  funded  to 
convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  Staites  means  business.  To  fur- 
ther this  commitment,  the  Congress  is 
supporting^  and  has  funded,  as  I  have 
Just  pointod  out.  the  MX  mlssUe.  the 
Mldgetmai^  missUe,  the  air-launched 
cruise  mis4Ue,  the  sea-launched  cruise 
mIssUe.  the  ground-launched  cruise 
missUe.  tbe  Poseidon,  the  Trldoit  I 
and  Tridettt  n  mlssUes.  the  Pershing 
n  missUe.  the  B-1  bomber,  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bcmber.  the  Tri- 
dent submvine.  warhead  and  nuclear 
devices  fot  the  various  systems,  and 
modernization  of  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sUe force.  I 

Congress  has  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  most  of  his  strategie  programs 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware  of  this 
increased  and  continuing  support 

The  PNsldent  says  that  each 
Member  of  Congress  should  Join  him 
In  a  blpaftisan,  united  effort  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  additional  MX  miasUe 
procuremnt,  but  this  is  the  same 
President  Who  says  his  budget  deficits 
are  entlieib'  the  fault  of  tbe  Congress. 
This  Is  th4  same  President  who  says  it 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  cut  irresponsi- 
ble spendihg.  He  is  the  same  President 
who  dongnds  that  Congress  "rein  in 
the  budget  monster." 

Mr.  Cmliman.  we  have  already 
spent  far  ioo  madb.  of  our  Treasury  on 
a  vulnerable  weapon  of  questionable 
mUitary  vklue.  Do  we  have  an  extra 
$25  billloQlytng  around  to  finance  this 
conu>lete  ioissUe  sjwtem  when  the  defi- 
cit wUl  exceed  $200  bUllon  this  current 
fiscal  yea^  and  wUl  continue  to  mount 
in  the  years  to  come? 

We  hav^  already  funded  enough  MX 
missUes  X4  induce  the  Soviets  to  nego- 
tiate. Andl  we  were  told  last  year  when 
this  House  passed  the  fencing  amend- 
ment thai  if  the  Russians  come  back 

to  negotlidte  we  do  not  have  to  unfence 

the  mone^.  but  those  same  people  now 

are  saying  that  we  have  to  make  the 

funds  aniilable. 
Mr.  Cmliman.  my  colleagues,  on 

yestoday  the  House  voted  to  aUow 

the  authbrization  of  $1.5  bUlion  to 

fund  the  brocurement  of  21  additional 

operatioril  MX  missUes.  Today  and 

tomorrow*  the  House  wUl  be  consider- 
ing Houa4  Joint  Re80luti<m  181  which 

actually  $ukes  available  the  $1.5  bU- 

Uon  in  imobllgated  balances  for  the 

procuren^t  of  these  mlssUes. 
I  contend  these  funds  should  not  be 

released  at  this  time.  The  House  has 

shown  its  resolve  in  supporting  the 

Piesideni)  on  this  issue  by  approving 

the     authorization     yesterday.     The 

actual  fittds  to  carry  tbe  additional 

MX  procurement  forward  should  be 


these  fimds  wUl 

They  cannot  be  spent  untU  1986  or 
1987. 

The  unobligated  balances  are  fenced 
and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose except  for  these  21  mlssUes.  Why 
not  wait  to  see  what  results  from  the 
Geneva  negotiations  before  commit- 
ting the  American  taxpayers  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  biUlons  of  dol- 
lars for  a  missUe  of  questionable  value 
when  there  are  so  many  unquestion- 
able needs  in  our  society? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  14  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  beUeve  the  House  yester- 
day conducted  a  debate  that  was  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  this  body. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
with  deeply  felt  emotions  and  feelings. 
addressed  the  merits  of  unf  endng  the 
money  for  the  BCX  missUe.  And  the 
House  worked  its  wiU  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition after  a  long,  lengthy  discussion. 
It  is  my  own  view  that  we  do  not 
need  10  hours  once  again  to  replow 
that  ground.  I  hope  that  as  we  work 
throti^  the  day  that  perhaps  some 
agreement  can  be  made  and  Members 
can  be  given  previous  advice  about 
what  might  happen  in  order  that  we 
do  not  redo  the  entire  area  that  was 
done  yesterday. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  my  coUeague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MtntTHAl.  who  I 
thought  q>oke  eloquently  yesterday  in 
thta  House,  and  very  movingly,  and 
who  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution 
with  me  that  is  before  us  today.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  one  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  this  argument  which 
iM*iiM  to  be  surfacing  from  some  place 
that  since  we  authorized  the  money 
yesterday  we  do  not  need  to  approve  it 
today.  WeU.  I  think  I  can  point  out  ini- 
tially that  the  people  making  that  ar- 
gument to  you  today  are  the  very 
same  people  who  yesterday  said  we  do 
not  need  to  authorize  the  BCX  missUe. 
period.  The  very  same  faces  that  are 
aligned  to  try  to  prevent  the  appro- 
priation were  aligned  to  prevent  the 
authorization. 

Do  not  imdo  the  good  and  hard 
effort  that  was  made  yesterday  to 
make  sure  that  our  coUeagues  at  the 
negotiating  table  understand  where 
this  Congress  is.  We  started  to  send  a 
message  yesterday.  Today  we  deUver 
the  goods.  This  is  when  we  appropri- 
ate the  dollars. 

May  I  say  to  my  friends,  this  is  the 
day  when  we  foUow  the  wiU  of  the 
House  as  expressed  yesterday  when  it 
authorized  money  for  this  piurpose. 

So  I  want  to  urge  my  coUeagues  not 
to  be  dissuaded  by  that,  to  see  who  is 
niairing  the  argument,   to   recognize 
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that  they  are  the  same  people  who 
would  like  to  stop  the  MX  period. 

I  need  to  address  myself  as  weU  to 
some  comments  that  were  made  by  my 
distinguished  chairman,  my  good 
friend  from  New  York.  Mr.  Addabbo. 
who  conducts  this  subcommittee  with 
great  skiU.  and  that  is  the  chart  that 
he  put  up  and  the  argument  that  he 
made  that  we  had  funded  a  series  of 
MX  missUes  through  a  given  calendar 
year  and.  therefore,  we  did  not  need  to 
Impropriate  money  in  this  bilL 

My  friends,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that 
whUe  It  is  accurate  to  say  that  there 
WiU  be  deUv^ry  of  MX's  into  the 
future,  as  indeed  there  ought  to  be.  it 
takes  3  years  to  buUd  an  MX.  If  you 
do  not  m>propriate  the  money  today, 
the  front  end  of  the  production  line 
for  the  MX  is  dead  next  month. 

a  1300 

The  brains  of  the  MX  missUe  is  the 
guidance  system.  Any  missUe  without 
a  guidance  system  is  not  a  missUe,  it  is 
nothing. 

If  you  f  aU  to  i4>propriate  the  money 
today  the  contractor  who  makes  the 
guidance  system  is  out  of  business 
next  month.  Let  me  say  to  you  once 
again  it  is  an  effort  and  a  skUlful  one 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  mis- 
sUe to  undo  what  you  did  yesterday. 
Yesterday  you  voted  to  produce  21  ad- 
ditional MX  mlssUes.  If  you  stop  the 
production  line,  you  do  not  end  up 
with  an  additional  21  mlssUes,  you  end 
up  back  with  21  and  some  R&D  mls- 
sUes. It  is  a  Uttie  Mt  technical  but,  my 
coUeagues,  you  need  to  knOw  that  if 
you  stop  this  line  of  production  you 
have  stopped  what  you  voted  to  do 
yesterday  and  you  are  back  to  square 
one  with  an  unlntemix>ted  line,  with 
contractors  and  vendors  and  people 
woiking  aU  over  this  country  contrib- 
uting their  best  efforts  to  buUd  an  BflX 
missUe  which  results  in  deUvery  3 
years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  order 
to  the  people  who  are  ordering,  in  this 
case  the  Department  of  Defense. 

So  I  would  ask  you  please  to  focus 
on  that  issue  and  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  vpropriating  this  money 
to  carry  out  what  you  did  yesterday 
and  to  keep  the  production  of  the  MX 
at  21  additional  for  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  genUeman  yield,  when  he  con- 
cludes? Would  the  gentieman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
num  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

I  only  wanted  to  respond,  once  the 
gentleman  had  concluded  his  remarks, 
but  I  i4>preclate  the  gentieman  yield- 
ing at  this  time.  I  only  want  to  com- 
ment with  respect  to  his  earUer  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  lack  of  ne- 
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cealty  tot  ffotnc  fcwvard  with  10 
houn  of  detwte  on  the  aptnopriatknis 
iHTocf,  I  would  not  challenge  the  gen- 
tleman's If  rtlnti  that  oa  the  laat  2 
dayi  this  body  debated  In  the  fincat 
tradition  of  this  House.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  were  not  In  a  poaitlan, 
ghren  the  10  hours'  time  constraint 
when  Members  are  asking  for  an  alio- 
catifm  of  2  minutes.  3  minutes.  4  min- 
utes. 5  minutes.  It  does  not  lend  itself 
to  an  open  and  honest  and  free  ex- 
change of  debate.  What  It  does  is 
create  a  procession  of  speeches.  It  may 
be  a  pro  speech  and  a  con  q>eech.  a 
Republican  speech  and  a  Democratic 
ipeeeh.  but  nevertheless  certainly  this 
gentleman  found  himself  in  the  in- 
credible position  of  not  being  able  to 
yield  to  one  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  his  side  of  the  aisle  who 
serves  on  the  Armed  Services  Cmnmlt- 
tee  with  me.  We  do  not  tend  to  agree 
politically  but  we  have  always  jrielded 
to  each  other  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  achieve  a  level  of  Intellectual 
honesty. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  was  not  aware  of  individ- 
uals who  were  denied  time  yesterday 
or  could  not  get  time  under  the  10- 
hour  rule.  Let  me  say  that  we  would 
be  i^ad  to  cooperate  and  facilitate 
their  appearance  <m  the  floor  today  to 
debate.  It  is  my  feeling  that  a  full  10- 
hour  rerun,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the 
Issues  involving  the  MX  were  laid  out 
in  front  of  the  body  by  Members  on 
both  sides:  I  am  not  aware  of  many 
Issues  or  any  issues,  this  Member  is 
not  aware  of  any  Issues  that  were  not 
discussed. 

If  individual  Members  want  to  ex- 
press themselves.  I  think  pertiaps  we 
can  work  something  out  to  try  to  make 
sure  that  happens  today.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  know  who  did  not  get 
time,  we  wHl  try  to  see  that  they  get 
time. 

My  point  is,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, that  the  issues  were  addressed, 
the  body  made  an  informed  Judgment 
and  It  Is  now  time  to  move  on.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  go  back  to  all  of 
those  same  issues. 

Mr.  DELLUMB.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  again? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  DSLLUM&  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

But  this  gentleman  is  making  a  little 
different  point  It  is  not  that  the 
issues  were  not  presented  but  that  we 
did  not  have  the  possibility,  given  the 
structure  of  the  discussion,  to  allow 
each  other  to  challenge  the  assertions 
that  we  made.  We  were  able  to  present 
our  argument  but  we  did  not  have 
time  to  expose  our  argument  to  criti- 
cal analysis  and  critical  debate  and 
free  exchange. 

This,  as  the  gentleman  points  out.  Is 
an  incredibly  Important  marke^lace 
of  ideas  and  when  we  cannot  challenge 


each  other  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas 
and  it  is  sin4>ly  a  procession  of  points 
of  view  that  never  get  a  chance  to  be 
debated,  where  critical  analysis  can  be 
applied,  then  I  am  not  sure  It  is  a 
debate.  Maybe  it  is  more  speech 
making  than  it  Is  a  debate. 

This  gentlonan  likes  the  inteUectual 
and  political  challenge  of  debate.  I  am 
saying  that  perhaps  these  2  days  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  actually  ex- 
change with  each  other. 

For  example.  I  would  like  to  debate 
Lbs  AsFm  on  the  MX  mlssfle  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  that,  be- 
cause he  qmke.  we  spoke,  someone 
else  9oke.  So  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  am  sure  he  and  his  chair- 
man have  had  a  lot  of  debates  in  their 
committee  and  here  on  the  floor.  I  en- 
courage them  to  have  as  many  as  they 
wish. 

I  believe  that  the  body  performed  in 
a  way  that  is  consistent  with  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do:  that  is.  namely,  ad- 
dress the  Issues,  put  forward  those 
issues  as  strongly  as  we  can.  and  then 
work  our  will.  That  is  I  believe  what 
we  did. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  generous  and  very  kind  and 
I  appreciate  and  respect  my  coUeague. 

Mr.  McDADE  I  am  delighted  to  at 
any  time  jrield  to  my  colleague— 
atanost  any  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  the  MX 
militarily  has  been  documented,  in  my 
Judgment,  for  some  time.  It  has  been 
documented  because  the  Soviets  have 
seen  fit  to  deploy  over  600  MX  class 
missUes  which  have  prompt  hard 
target  kill  capability.  We  do  not.  That 
means  that  our  entire  LCBM  force,  a 
critical  part  of  our  triad,  is  put  at  a 
risk  which  we  do  not  present  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That,  my  friends,  is  a  term  that 
some  people  call  a  symetrical.  it  is  a 
term  that  people  call  destabilizing. 
What  it  means  to  me  Is  that  it  puts  at 
risk  a  triad  which  has  kept  the  peace, 
a  system  that  thoughtful  people  have 
worried  over  for  almost  half  a  century 
and  that  has  kept  peace  in  the  world. 
And  the  stakes  are  that  If  we  lose  any 
one  of  those  legs  of  that  triad  to  an 
advantage  on  the  Soviets'  behalf,  then 
we  risk  the  kind  of  dfst.ahlH«lng  condi- 
tions that  wiU  lead  to  nuclear  war.  be- 
cause the  premise  of  deterrence  is 
parity  or  equality.  Neither  side,  if  de- 
terrence Is  to  be  effective,  can  have  an 
overwhelming  advantage  over  the 
other.  And  today  our  land-based  mis- 
siles are  at  risk,  our  command  and  con- 
trol is  at  risk;  theirs  is  not. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  very  care- 
fully to  words  of   the  very   distin- 


guished subcommittee  chairman  fltun 
New  York  and  he  said  something  that 
struck  me  as  very  important.  He  said 
the  way  to  control  nuclear  wem>onry  is 
to  stop  building  them;  the  way  to 
reduce  nuclear  missiles  Is  to  stop 
building  them. 

That  had  a  great  plausible  ring  to  it. 
It  really  clutched  my  innermost  soul. 

But  then  I  thought  that  yesterday  I 
heard  some  other  speaks  say  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  30S  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missUes  caUed  S8-18.  Some- 
body said  they  are  twice  the  siae  of  the 
MX.  They  have  a  range  of  6.000  nauti- 
cal mfles.  They  are  MIRVd  warheads. 
Then  they  have  got  another  array 
called  the  SS-17.  Then  they  have  got 
one  so-called  SS-10. 

Then  I  read  a  little  bit  more  and  I 
found  that  they  have  two  new  missiles 
they  are  testing,  the  SS-X-24  and  the 
SS-X-2S. 

I  could  not  help  but  wonder  about 
the  logic  that  says  the  way  to  get  re- 
duction of  missiles  Is  to  stop  building 
them. 

Now,  a  great  effort  is  being  made  on 
the  put  of  some  Members  of  this  body 
to  get  us  to  stop  building  missiles.  I 
wonder  what  leverage  we  are  going  to 
have  with  oiu-  adversaries  who  have 
continued  to  build  and  build  and  build 
and  build. 

Harold  Brown.  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  the  previous  administration, 
said  "When  we  build,  they  build;  and 
when  we  stop  building,  they  build." 

Now.  how  do  we  persuade  them  to 
stop  building,  to  get  in  line  with  the 
marvelous  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  had? 

I  am  going  to  wait  and  I  am  going  to 
listen  to  every  minute  of  the  debate 
today  and  maybe  I  will  get  a  hint  of 
how  we  can  stop  them  from  building, 
especially  if  we  stop  building  and  mod- 
ernising our  antique  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  system. 

D  1310 

Mr.  DICKS.  ^9T\il  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  major  points  made  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  doubt  that  in  their  analy- 
sis of  our  strategic  posture,  they  were 
troubled  about  some  of  the  Issues  sur- 
rounding MX  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  survivable  basing  mode. 

But  one  thing  they  said  very  dearly: 

It  has  been.  12  years  since  we  last  de- 
ployed a  new  land  based  ICBM.  We 
have  been  struggling  with  this  issue 
since  then. 

During  that  same  timeframe,  the  So- 
viets have  deployed  seven  new  ICBM's. 
648  heavy  ICSM's.  S8-18's  and  SS- 
lO's.  which  have  an  aggregate  of  5.000 
MX-quallty  warheads  aimed  at  this 
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coimtry.  «t  our  ICBM's.  our  command 
and  control,  and  our  leadership. 

Now  at  tome  point  we  have  to  dem- 
onstrate Aatlonal  resolve  that  a  pro- 
gram thaf  we  have  started  and  debat- 
ed, can  finally  be  completed.  I  win  Just 
tell  the  ^Ueman  in  the  welL  He 
knows  thk  very  welL  The  vary  people 
who  were  saying  we  do  not  need  this 
because  wie  will  be  for  Midgetman.  we 
will  be  for  improving  our  submarine 
leg.  we  will  be  for  new  bombers;  they 
are  going  to  turn  around  the  moment 
this  progiSn  Is  dead  and  lead  the  fight 
against  these  systems.  They  will  say 
"Well,  we  didn't  know  Midgetman  was 
going  to  tie  quite  that  expensive."  And, 
"Oh.  no.  [we  didnt  really  want  those 
accurate  missiles  on  submarines, 
either."  And  "We  can't  afford  the  B- 
1." 

So  at  sdme  point  I  think  those  of  us 
in  this  Congress  who  are  concerned 
about  defense  and  natiooal  security 
have  to  Stand  up  and  level  with  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  good  policy 
to  keep  Ending  $10  billion  of  their 
money  without  putting  something  of 
signlfican)Be  into  the  field. 

In  my  View,  getting  this  21  missQes 
for  a  total  of  42  will  give  us  what  I 
consider  a  very  substantial  and  signifi- 
cant military  force  to  deploy.  I  happen 
to  think  Ijhat  21  missiles— that  Is  all  we 
have  in  the  procxirement  stage  now, 
represents  a  token  force. 

Now  the  administration  in  1981 
talked  about  40  missUes,  to  be  de- 
ployed InTexistlng  sUos. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemah  has  expired. 

Mr.  MqDADE.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional aminutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recogniaed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 
BCr.  M^ADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EiICKS.  The  administration 
talked  MOut  a  program  of  about  40 
missiles  ^  be  deployed  in  existing  sOos 
in  1981.  and  that  we  should  examine 
how  to  get  increased  survivability  for 
additional  missiles. 

Yesta4ay  I  heard  aU  my  friends 
here  who  talk  about  survivability 
saying.  "We  dont  want  this  missile  be- 
cause it'i  vulnerable  in  existing  silos." 
I  disagrcje  with  this  assertion  because 
of  synergism- there  is  no  one  foolish 
enough  uiat  he  is  going  to  attadc  our 
land-baa^d  ICBM's  when  we  have  SO 
percent  df  our  retaliatory  force  in  sub- 
marines and  25  percent  in  bombers;  no 
Soviet  wpuld  be  so  foolish  to  launch  a 
first  strike.  _      ^„ 

My  fri^d.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dnxims],  I  consider  the 
father  ot  synergism,  talked  about  this 
in  1979.1  He  and  my  colleague.  TOM 
DowHsrj  said  it  would  be  outrageous 
for  a  aoviet  war  planner  to  think 
about  tning  to  strike  our  ICBM's. 

Yestotlay  we  heard  it  again.  "But 
wait  a  minute  now.  If  you  are  talking 
seriously  about  survivability  and  you 


want  to  9end  $20  billion  for  the  hard- 
oilng  of  those  silos,  we're  not  for 
that" 

So  on  the  one  hand  they  say  we 
want  survivability  and  this  missUe  Is 
flawed  because  of  a  Uudi  of  it.  and 
then  when  we  propose  a  way  to  make 
it  survivable  they  say,  no.  that  is  too 
expensive  and  it  is  outrageous;  we  do 
not  need  it 

Now.  I  do  not  think  you  can  have  it 
both  ways.  I  think  if  you  want  surviv- 
ability, you  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  it  and  we  can  do  it  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  about  3  years  from  now.  we 
will  have  the  technology  in  place  to  in- 
crease by  about  tenfold  the  hardening 
of  these  silos,  and  we  can  produce 
about  a  50-percent  rate  of  survivabil- 
ity. When  ICBM's  are  viewed  in  isola- 
tion. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  a 
Judgment  at  that  point,  whether  we 
are  pi^Mred  to  invest  that  kind  of  re- 
sources. We  may  say  that  there  are 
other  priorities  within  the  strategic 
budget;  the  Stealth  bomber,  the  D-5. 
cruise  missiles  and  advanced  cruise 
missiles,  that  may  have  a  higher  prior- 
ity, because  we  are  all  faced  with  the 
reality  that  the  defense  budget  is 
going  to  be  cut 

But  since  we  have  spent  $10  billion, 
let  us  at  least  get  a  force  in  the  field 
that  has  military  significance.  I 
hwpen  to  believe  that  once  these  21 
missiles  are  imid  for— this  Is  fiscal  year 
1986  money— once  it  Is  released,  then 
we  will  have  reached  the  threshold  of 
a  significant  force. 

I  went  to  Geneva  as  an  observer.  I 
sat  there  for  a  we^  I  watched  our  ne- 
gotlatorB.  and  I  must  tell  you  I  am 
omvtaiced  that  these  people  are  seri- 
ous about  getting  an  arms  control 
agreement.  When  we  are  only  weeks 
into  these  negotiations— how  can  we 
piiii  the  rug  out  from  imdemeath  the 
negotiators,  out  from  underneath  the 
Piealdent  of  the  United  States,  out 
from  underneath  our  NATO  allies?  We 
are  facing  the  most  unbelievable  pres- 
sure from  the  Soviet  Union  In  Europe 
and  adverse  public  opinion  about  the 
NATO  INF  deployments. 

How  can  we  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  entire  alliance?  I  Just 
happen  to  think  it  would  be  a  seriotis 
mistake.  I  hm^pen  to  believe  that 
these  missiles  in  existing  sUos, 
through  pertuvs  not  the  best  ap- 
proach, is  the  only  one  tiiat  is  viable.  I 
think  the  best  part  of  the  Scowcroft 
cmiclusions,  in  my  Judgmmt  was  that 
they  threw  out  this  notlim  of  a 
window  of  vulnerability.  They  agreed 
with  Mr.  DsLLUMS.  they  agreed  with 
Mr.  Dowhxy;  they  said  "That's  pre- 
posterous." 

And  it  was  a  blow  to  the  President 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Present 
Danger  who  had  talked  about  this 
before.  And  so.  I  think  they  put  us  on 
an  intelligent  rational  course. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tJme  of  the 
gentleman  had  expired. 

Mr.  DICES.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  me  Just  a  couple  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  I  yield  mysdf  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  additional  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  worried  me 
about  this  whole  issue  from  the  start 
Is,  how  do  we  make  some  progress? 
How  do  we  move  frcnn  a  position  of 
not  having  an  arms  control  agreement 
ratified  in  the  last  10  years? 

I  hi4>pen  to  believe  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  get  there  is  throu^  bi- 
partisanship, where  sensible  people 
work  together  for  the  national  inter- 
est 

I  must  ten  you  when  this  President 
came  to  office.  I  was  concerned  about 
his  track  record  on  arms  control  I  was 
concerned  about  smne  of  the  people 
that  he  had  in  hi«^  official  positions 
in  this  administration  and  their  record 
on  arms  controL  That  Is  why  I 
thought  the  Tfr"nanmn^^\iniw  In  the 
Scowcroft  report  gave  us  the  basis  to 
move  ahead  and  make  some  progress 
in  this,  the  most  important  area  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  want  to  Just  inter- 
rupt my  frimd  to  t^  him  that  that 
w<»d.  "bipartisanship"  is  a  word  that 
is  important  to  aU  of  us,  and  I  want  to 
offer  my  compliments  to  him  because 
he  has  conducted  himself  through  this 
entire  matter  in  a  very  oqiert  way;  he 
is  an  expert  member  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee;  and  in  a  thoroughly  bi- 
partisan way. 

He  has  advanced  the  peace  process 
that  is  taking  place  in  Geneva,  and 
may  I  say  to  my  friend  and  coUeague 
were  he  not  a  Member  of  this  body, 
that  may  not  be  the  case. 

So  I  Just  want  to  compliment  you  for 
what  jrou  have  done,  and  oommend 
you  oa  your  statonent 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remailES  and  his  continuing  to 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  I  stUl  beUeve  that  the  Presldait 
when  he  made  the  agreement  to  go 
along  with  the  Scowcroft  recommen- 
dations, he  had  to  eat  a  UtUe  crow,  be- 
cause they  did  debunk  the  "window  of 
vulnerabUity." 

He  said  he  would  do  two  things: 
That  he  would  pursue  arms  cootnd 
vigorously  and  he  would  develop  the 
small,  single-warhead. mlssUe  because 
the  experts  believe  that  is  a  more 
stable  system  down  the  road. 

He  said  to  us.  and  we  have  srane  re- 
luctance about  this— "Would  you  sup- 
port the  strategic  modemtasatlon.  the 
MX"— and  we  agreed  to  a  certain 
extent  to  go  along  with  some  deidoy- 
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ment  of  those  MX  mtafles.  We 
thought  that  wu  %  good  bargain,  and 
give  us  the  ehanoe,  hopefully,  to  make 
wnne  piogif . 

I  was  not  convinced  in  the  flnt  2 
yean  of  this  administration  about 
their  seriousness  in  arms  control.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  team  they  have  in 
Geneva  today  wants  to  get  an  agree- 
ment, will  fight  for  an  agreement.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Presidajt  Is  se- 
rious about  arms  control  and  wants  to 
get  an  agreement;  I  think  he  can  get 
an  agreement  through  the  Senate. 

So  in  a  sense  we  are  faced  with  the 
same  historic  opportunity  that  was 
had  during  the  Nixoo  administration, 
when  we  got  most  of  the  major  arms 
control  agreements  enacted.  Then  we 
had  a  conservative  President  who  had 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
terms  of  his  commitment  to  defense 
and  national  security.  He  presented 
agreements  to  the  Senate  that  were 
ratified  and  are  the  basis  for  our 
whole  arms  control  program  today. 

I  believe  the  President  lias  delivered 
on  his  part  of  Scowcroft.  I  think  it  is 
the  reqjonsiblllty.  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  national  defense,  to  help 
him  at  the  start  of  these  negotiations 
by  going  ahead  with  these  21  mlssUes. 

I  recognise  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
choice  for  some  because  priorities  are 
an  issue,  and  the  budget  problems  are 
serious.  The  deficit  is  a  question  that 
troubles  many  Members. 

I  Jxist  believe  that  supporting  his  po- 
sition, hanging  tough.  Is  the  way  to 
get  the  arms  control  agreement  that 
every  Amolcan  wants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
diticmal  2  minutes. 

the  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognised  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
for  the  contribution  that  he  had 
made,  and  I  want  to  reference  ba^  in 
concluding  my  statement  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  who  Indicated 
that  there  had  been  such  tremendous 
growth  In  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  and 
the  question  of  how  we  get  some  kind 
of  handle  on  what  they  are  doing  In 
putting  the  world  at  risk. 

The  answer  to  that  is  the  second 
major  reason  that  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  vote  to  appropriate  this  money 
today,  and  that  is  to  advance  the 
peace  process  which  Is  taking  place  in 
Geneva. 

Everyone  in  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, representing  many  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  Secretaries  of  State.  Direc- 
tots  of  the  CIA.  were  unanimous  in 
their  comment  that  there  was  no  way 
to  get  a  arms  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians unless  we  built  this  missile;  that 
there  was  no  other  candidate  missile 
available  in  this  decade  to  try  to 
achieve  arms  control  in  Geneva  except 
for  the  MX.  Therefore  without  it, 
they  said  it  was  illusory— that  ia  their 


word— to  believe  that  we  could  ever 
achieve  any  kind  of  progress  with  the 
Soviets  at  Geneva. 

They  are  right.  I  share  that  concern. 
I  attended  the  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  as  many  of  you  did.  when  we 
heard  our  chief  negotiator  say,  we 
liave  got  to  go  ahead,  or  we  are  going 
to  see  ourselves  delayed  in  Geneva;  we 
are  going  to  give  something  unilateral- 
ly to  the  Soviet  Union  which  they  will 
misinterpret  as  a  lack  of  resolve,  and 
we  will  see  the  peace  process  delayed, 
at  the  very  least 

a  1320 

So  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  the 
way  for  us  to  advance  that  process  is 
to  show  our  resolution,  appropriate 
this  money,  and  let  our  negotiators  In 
Geneva  know  that  as  part  of  their  bar- 
gaining process,  right  In  the  middle  of 
it  is  this  weapon  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress stands  behind,  appropriating  the 
money  for,  putting  on  the  table  In 
Geneva,  and  noticing  the  Soviets  that 
they  will  no  longer  posses  a  hard- 
target  kill  monopoly,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  going  to  redress 
that  imbalance. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mjrself  4  minutes.  Just  to  clarify 
a  couple  of  points. 

Number  one.  the  ICBM.  the  land- 
based  missile,  as  presently  configured, 
eq)eclally  in  the  Mlnuteman  sUo,  will 
never  be  our  firstline  defense.  It  may 
be  our  first-strike  wemwn  because  it  is 
so  vulnerable,  but  we  know  that  land- 
based  mlasiles  are  viilnerable.  and  that 
is  why  We  have  funded  the  Midget- 
man,  the  air-launched  cruise  missiles, 
the  sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  the 
grotmd-launched  missiles,  the  Posei- 
don missiles,  the  Trident  I  mlasUes. 
the  Trident  U  missiles,  the  Pershing 
missQes,  the  B-1  bombers,  and  others. 
We  know  that  the  ICBM.  the  land- 
baaed  miasUe,  is  the  weakest  link  and 
it  cannot  be  made  strong  by  putting  a 
10-warhead  missile  in  existing  sUos. 

We  have  heard  about  the  "antique" 
Mlnuteman  m.  Let  me  tell  my  col- 
leagues and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, how  antique  our  Mlnuteman  m's 
are.  We  are  today  funding  and  have 
ftmded  for  the  last  several  years  and 
will  continue  to  fund  very  expensive 
programs  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  Minute- 
man  in  current.  Those  programs  In- 
clude replacing  the  motor  prtHxUants. 
modernisation  of  the  guidance  system, 
and  upgrading  the  command  and  con- 
trol system.  The  result  Is  a  more  accu- 
rate and  reliable  system.  It  is  so  reli- 
able that  even  the  Air  Force  has  ad- 
mitted we  will  have  a  system  life  past 
the  year  2000. 

So  I  do  not  believe  our  Mlnuteman 
m  is  anUque.  It  has  the  strike  cvwbil- 
ity  and  it  is  a  viable  weapon  which  the 
Russians  must  contend  with. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Gboii]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day the  House  voted  219  to  213  to  au- 
thorlae  the  release  of  $1.5  billion  to 
procure  21  more  MX  mlssUes.  I  was  on 
the  losing  side  of  that  vote.  But  I  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  evident- 
ly felt  it  was  impcHiant.  In  view  of  the 
start  of  the  Geneva  tallEs.  not  to  deau- 
thorize  those  funds. 

The  puirpose  of  my  remaiks  today  is 
to  suggest  to  those  who  are  in  the  ma- 
jority that  it  Is  entirely  consistent  for 
them  and  entirely  prudent  for  them 
now  to  vote  no  on  this  vote  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  of  those 
funds. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  those 
funds  are  now  on  the  bargaining  table 
at  Geneva,  for  whatever  that  Is  worth. 
Those  21  missiles  are  there  at  Geneva. 
But  it  makes  no  sense  at  all,  from  an 
appropriations  point  of  view,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  testing  and  the 
production  of  this  missile,  now  to  obli- 
gate the  fimds  to  purchase  missiles 
Nos.  22  to  42. 

We  should  understand  that  those 
missiles  are  not  due  to  go  into  produc- 
tion until  1987  and  1988.  They  can 
readily  be  appropriated  in  this  year's 
fiscal  year  1986  defense  appropriation 
bill  or  next  year's  fiscal  year  1987  ap- 
propriations bill  as  needed.  And  if 
those  of  you  who  are  in  the  majority 
are  right  that  this  Is  an  effective  bar- 
gaining chip,  and  if  indeed  we  are  able 
to  bargain  the  MX  for  a  Soviet  conces- 
sion of  equal  worth,  then  by  not  ap- 
propriating the  funds  at  this  time  we 
will  have  saved  ourselves  the  enor- 
mous termination  costs  which  we 
would  otherwise  incur  if  these  funds 
are  appropriated  and  obligated,  as  the 
administration  will  surely  obligate 
them  if  we  appropriate  them. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  you  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  prudence, 
the  testing  status  of  the  MX  does  not 
Justify  entering  into  procurement  con- 
tracts for  these  missQes  at  this  time. 
My  information  on  the  testing  comes 
from  testimony  In  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  of  the  other 
body  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Their  testimony  informs  us 
that  only  7  of  the  20  tests,  only  35  per- 
cent of  the  tests,  have  been  completed. 
They  further  testify  that  major 
changes  in  the  system  will  occtu-  prior 
to  flights  9  through  11,  including  the 
stage  4  propellant  storage  assembly 
tank,  the  ground  and  flight  software, 
the  warhead  fuse,  an  item  that  is  par- 
ticularly important  on  the  accuracy 
issue,  the  reentry  vehicle  substructiu%, 
and  indeed  that  f  uUy  operational  con- 
figiuration  giiidance  and  control 
system  will  not  be  flown  untfl  flii^t 
test  No.  14  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1986. 
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GAO  further  testified  that— 

Retention  of  the  current  range  capability 
Is  depeodeat  upon  Bucoeaful  repair  of  tlie 
stage  S  eiritBndaUe  nosale  exit  oooe  wbkdi 
failed  in  th4  third  and  seventh  teat  fli^t. 

In  other  words,  it  has  failed  two  of 
seven  times,  29  percent  of  the  time, 
and  that  includes  the  most  recent  test. 

So  I  would  simply  say  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  voted  yes  yesterday 
that  you  have  now  accomplished  what 
you  set  oiA  to  acoompUsh  by  that  vote, 
you  have  leen  to  it  that  these  missiles 
will  remaih  authorised,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  negotiators  can  brandish 
them  at  Qeneva  and  extract  for  than 
whatever  concession  they  can  get.  and 
that  authbrization  will  remain  on  the 
boolcs  and  we  wiU  make  It  available  for 
us  to  atoropriate  these  funds  if 
needed  InlJie  future. 

But  I  w^uld  suggest  to  s'ou  it  makes 
no  sense.  I  it  does  not  undercut  the 
President'fe  position  not  to  appropriate 
these  funds  today.  The  state  of  the 
testing  of  the  missile  does  not  Justify 
it.  The  tltne  when  this  procurement 
must  actually  occur  does  not  Justify  it. 
If  you  ar4  successful  in  what  you  set 
out  to  accomplish  by  voting  yes  yester- 
day, you  irill  simply  saddle  our  Gov- 
ernment with  unnecessary  termination 
costs  if  you  vote  yes  instead  of  no 
today. 

So  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
who  voted  yes  yesterday  to  vote  no 
today  or  ,  tomorrow  when  this  vote 
occius.  in  brder  to  ke^  the  iMtrgalning 
chip  but  to  save  us  smne  money  while 
doing  so.  ! 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bdwabdb]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman^  nobody  believes  that  the 
MX  mlssle  will  by  Itself  force  the 
Soviet  Ui4on  to  bargain  seriously  in 
Geneva,  ahd  nobody  believes  or  asserts 
that  the  MX  missile  wUl  by  itself  deter 
the  Soviei  Union  should  it  decide  to 
launch  some  new  aggreasion. 

The  MX  missile  works  no  mlrarles. 
No  submgrlne,  no  rifle,  no  artillery 
shell,  no  tfighter  plane  will  by  itself 
deter  aggilesslon.  and  none  of  Uiem  by 
themselvea  will  force  the  Soviet  Union 
to  sign  a^  agreement  to'  reduce  the 
number  o|  weapons  in  the  world. 

But  thelMX  missile  is  an  absolutely 
essential  part  of  the  combined  force 
which  bo|h  keeps  the  peace  and  en- 
hances thf  pnxQ>ect8  for  a  new  arms 
reduction  Mreement 

Destroy;  the  effectiveness  of  the 
triad,  let  our  missiles  grow  both  old 
and  absolute— and  they  do  grow  both 
old  and  obsolete,  no  matter  how  many 
times  we  1^  to  do  a  quick  overhaul  of 
them— tal^  away  from  our  negotiating 
team  thel  systons  that  the  Soviets 
most  wani  to  limit  and  most  fear,  and 
we  encourage  Soviet  Intransigence  at 
the  bargaining  table  and  we  Increase 
the  possibility  of  war. 


In  yesterday's  debate,  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  WaicHT]  said  correctly  that  this 
investment  in  wemwns  to  protect  us 
against  the  Soviet  Union  has  gone  on 
now  for  40  years.  It  has.  And  40  years 
ago  the  general  wisdom,  the  accepted 
Imowledge  was  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  at  war 
with  each  other  in  less  than  a  decade. 
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American  strength,  the  American  de- 
terrence has  prevented  that  war.  We 
do  live  in  a  perpetual  fear  of  war.  But 
living  in  fear  of  war  is  better  than 
dying  in  the  reality  of  war.  It  is  the 
triad  that  keeps  nuclear  war  a  horrible 
prospect  rather  than  a  fatal  reality.  It 
is  American  strength  that  can  lead  the 
Soviet  Union  to  an  agreement  that  can 
ultimately  remove  the  fear  of  nuclear 
war. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  preserve 
both  peace  and  liberty.  If  we  are  weak, 
we  may  or  may  not  preserve  the  peace; 
we  will  almost  certainly  lose  our  liber- 
ties. Only  if  we  are  strong  can  we  pre- 
serve both  peace  and  liberty.  If  we 
build  the  MX  unnecessarily,  then  we 
spend  unneoeasarily  an  amount  equal 
to  a  small  part  of  what  we  spend  each 
year  on  foreign  aid.  But  if  we  do  not 
build  the  MX.  and  if  that  decision  Is 
wrong,  then  we  may  leave  our  children 
a  legacy  not  of  higher  taxes  and  bigger 
deficits,  but  of  nuclear  war.  and  that  is 
too  great  a  risk  to  take. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  today  to 
appropriate  the  funds  to  build  this 
system.  I  very  strongly  disagree  with 
my  colleague  from  New  Toik  [Mr. 
Gbbui].  Fall  to  appropriate  the  funds, 
and  you  take  the  MX  off  the  t>argain- 
Ing  table.  The  Soviets  are  not  stupid, 
and  if  they  see  that  we  have  not  ap- 
propriated the  funds,  they  wiU  under- 
stand that  they  have  no  incentive  and 
no  need  to  negotiate  seriously. 

Yesterday,  we  voted  to  strengthen 
not  only  our  national  deterrence  o^ia- 
Ullty,  but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Max  Kampelman  and  our  negotiators. 
Today,  by  appropriating  the  fimds,  we 
can  keep  the  commitment  we  made 
yesterday  so  Mr.  Kampelman  can  try 
to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Russians,  as  well. as  the  Ameri- 
cans, to  remove  nuclear  wev>ons  from 
our  arsenals. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made 
a  very  Interesting  comment.  He  said, 
"living  in  the  fear  of  war  is  better 
than  dying  In  the  reality  of  it." 

It  is  a  very  interesting  phrase;  I 
would  like  to  go  beyond  it  for  a 
moment,  and  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleague.  Every  single  study  that 


this  gentleman  has  seen  indicates  that 
when  you  ask  children  in  this  country 
whether  they  will  live  to  be  adults,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  achieve  adult- 
hood because  they  believe  sincerely,  in 
their  tiny.  Uttle  hearts,  that  they  will 
be  killed  in  thermonuclear  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DELLX7MS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sieldlng  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  phrase.  "Living  in  the  fear  of 
death."  also  means  djring,  because  I 
believe  that  when  you  kill  children's 
hopes  and  dreams  and  futures,  you  are 
indeed  destroying  those  children;  you 
are  indeed  killing  those  children. 

Vi.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahnna.  If  I 
may  respond  to  the  gentleman.  30 
years  ago  I  was  a  teenager,  and  30 
years  ago  I  was  afraid  of  war.  Thirty 
years  ago  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Unl<» 
and  I  knew  there  was  a  possibility  that 
my  friends  and  myself  might  die  in 
that  war.  But  the  people  who  were 
teenagers  30  years  ago  and  woe  afraid 
of  war  and  were  afraid  they  would 
never  live  to  be  adults,  have  lived  to  be 
adults.  They  have  lived  to  lie  adults 
because  we  remained  strmg. 

I  would  tell  the  gentleman  it  is  not 
as  bad  for  a  teenager  to  be  afraid  that 
something  might  happen  and  there 
might  be  a  war.  that  is  not  as  bad  as 
the  teenagers  who  died  in  World  War 
II.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  the  teenagers 
who  have  lived  in  war. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Bfir.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Teachers  and  psy- 
chologists and  scientists  today  have 
observed  a  behavior  pattern  that  they 
have  never  seen  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  It  is  called  "futurelessness." 
This  is  where  our  young  pec^ile  are  be- 
ginning to  act  out  in  behavior  patterns 
that  we  have  never  seen  before,  with  a 
sense  that  they  wUl  not  achieve  adult- 
hood. They  are  starting  to  act  this  out, 
many  of  them  in  adverse  and  negative 
ways. 

The  point  this  gentleman  is  making 
is  that  living  with  the  fear  of  war  is 
not  something  that  this  gentleman 
can  feel  comfortable  with.  It  seems  to 
me  the  way  we  ronove  it  is  to  go  to 
the  table  and  negotiate  hard;  not  come 
to  the  floor  of  Congress  building  new 
weapons  systems  whose  only  objective 
is  ultimately  to  destroy  human  life  on 
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this  planet.  That  Is  the  argument  that 
^<«  gentteman  is  making. 

Mr.  KDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  I 
would  My  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
reaaon  that  lome  of  thoee  young 
people  are  alive  today  !■  because  thelr 
paients  were  not  kUlled  In  war  because 
we  malntatned  a  deterrent  capability. 
It  Is  a  better  to  be  a  youngster  In  this 
country,  aware  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  war.  than  it  is  to  be  a  youngster  In 
Afghanistan  dying  because  of  It. 

Mr.  OELLUM8.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DXLLUMB.  What  we  are  talking 
about  In  thte  debate  with  MX  missiles, 
which  are  strategic  nuclear  weapois,  if 
we  talk  about  war.  we  are  not  talking 
about  war  as  World  War  n  or  war  as 
war  took  place  In  Vietnam:  we  are 
talking  about  war  with  the  potential 
of  deatroylng  all  life  on  this  planet. 
That  Is  a  very  different  concept 

The  CBAIRMAK.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  CNdahmna  (Mr.  Ed- 
WABDSl  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TODNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  EDWARD6  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  addition- 
al time. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  would  Just  say  to 
the  gentleman  in  response  that  if  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  stand  here  oa  the 
House  Ooat  and  say  that  it  is  not 
better  to  fear  war  than  to  die  in  the 
reaUty  of  war.  then  I  think  I  am  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  basic  argument 
that  his  side  Is  making. 

Mr.  DELLUMa  Mr.  Chalnnan,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  This  gentleman 
would  never  Are  that  kind  of  a  shot  at 
the  gentleman  because  I  remect  the 
gentleman.  I  know  the  gentleman  real- 
ises that  that  is  not  the  assertion  that 
I  am  making. 

What  I  am  saying  here  Is  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  not  cmly  to 
remove  the  reality  of  war,  but  I  am 
saying  to  remove  the  symptoms  of  the 
fear  of  war  as  well,  because  the  fear  of 
^nx  to  atoo  killing  our  children.  That  is 
the  point  the  gentleman  makes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  agree  with 
that,  and  that  Is  why  It  Is  necessary  to 
be  strong  WK»"g*'  to  force  the  Soviets 
to  bargain  because  they  respect 
strength* 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUcman  yldd? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  think  what  Is  being 
missed  here  is  that  there  is  a  real  dlf- 
ferenoe  between  a  gun  in  the  hand  of 
an  officer  of  the  law.  and  a  gun  In  the 


YkmnA  of  a  known  crlmlnaL  I  think  that 
Is  really  what  we  are  talking  about  In 
arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Mmuvr]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chahman.  two  issues  preying  on 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  are 
the  massive  def  idU  plaguing  our  econ- 
(my.  and  the  needs  of  our  national  de- 
fense. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  Congress  act 
to  provide  a  strong  defense.  A  defense 
capable  of  deterring  Soviet  aggression 
in  areas  vital  to  UJB.  security,  and 
toon  Importantiy  capable  of  protect- 
ing our  Nation  and  in  the  event  of 
war.  winning. 

However,  with  $200  billion  deficits  in 
the  sdmtaistration's  projections  for 
the  f oraseeaUe  future  it  is  also  essen- 
tial that  we  ensure  that  we  are  provid- 
ing a  strong  defense  without  wasting 
our  resources. 

Throughout  my  career  in  this  body  I 
have  continually  suppmted  defense  re- 
quests that  truly  increased  our  nation- 
al security.  Increased  funding  for  our 
conventional  forces,  which  will  be 
called  upon  to  prevent  Soviet  incur- 
sions into  areas  vital  to  our  security; 
increased  funding  for  air-  and  sea- 
launched  mlariles  which  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  highly  accurate,  but 
difficult  for  the  SovieU  to  locate:  and 
other  weapons  designed  for  situations 
expected  in  modem  warfare. 

The  MX  mlssfle  does  not  increase 
our  security.  The  President  has  stated 
that  MX  is  necessary  for  agreement  at 
the  arms  talks  in  Geneva.  However, 
the  Soviets  came  bade  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  after  Congress  had  delayed 
funding  for  the  MX.  and  they  have 
never  shown  much  interest  in  discuss- 
ing MX  at  previous  talks.  They  would 
greatly  prefer  to  discuss  items  such  as 
the  Trident  and  B-1,  irtiich  they  con- 
sider true  threats  to  their  own  securi- 
ty. 

Almost  all  of  the  Nation's  defense 
experts  have  agreed  that  the  Minute- 
man  missfles  are  extremely  vulnerable 
to  attach.  However,  following  the  ree- 
ommendatitms  of  the  Soowcroft  Com- 
mission this  administration  is  recmn- 
mendlng  placing  the  MX  in  those 
same  Mlnuteman  dlos  which  they 
Insist  are  vulnerable.  Their  rationale  is 
that  by  han*r"«"g  the  silbs  the  mis- 
siles wUl  no  longer  be  vulnerible.  A 
Soviet  mlssfle  that  can  destroy  a  dty 
however,  would  be  expected  to  destroy 
a  missUe  sUo  regardless  of  what  steps 
were  taken  to  harden  the  sflo.  And 
missfles  destroyed  whfle  sitting  in  the 
silos  are  of  no  deterrent  value  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  important  that  the  United 
States  use  the  money  and  resources 
available  to  it  to  provide  for  the  best 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  our  inter- 


ests. That  requires  that  we  evaliiate 
our  needs,  what  systems  contribute  to 
our  defense,  and  how  we  wlU  react  to 
events  that  may  arise. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  possess  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy the  world,  to  end  life  as  we 
know.  This  capability  has  fortunately 
made  each  reluctant  to  engage  the 
other  In  serious  conflict  Hopefully, 
this  win  continue  to  be  the  case.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  necessary  to  use  our  nucle- 
ar arsenal  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  be 
able  to  rely  on  an  arsenal  that  will  be 
effective.  Again,  missfles  which  cannot 
get  out  of  their  sUos.  regardless  of  how 
accurate  they  may  be  are  of  no  use  to 
our  defense. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  make  very  real  and  difflcult 
choices  on  where  to  spend  and  where 
not  to  spend  Federal  money  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  a  weapons  system 
that  could  cost  over  $40  billion,  not 
counting  ever-present  cost  overruns. 
That  is  $40  billion  for  a  system  of 
highly  questionable  value.  Not  only  is 
the  MX  an  expensive  weapons  system, 
it  is  also  a  flawed  weapons  system. 

This  administration  has  never  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  defense  plan 
to  Congress.  They  have  never  fuUy  de- 
fined what  the  needs  and  purpose  are 
of  not  only  MX.  but  of  many  of  the 
other  systems  they  have  asked  us  to 
allocate  billions  of  dollars  on. 

I  wUl  oppose  the  MX  because  it  wUl 
not  strengthen  our  strategic  readiness 
nor  enhance  our  national  seciurity.  It 
is  nothing  but  another  means  of  wast- 
ing precious  Federal  resources  on  a 
vulnerable  and  iU-oonoeived  desire  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dsllums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  process,  we  all  had  to  make  our 
speeches.  It  seems  to  me  today  we  now 
have  an  opportimlty  to  go  beyond  our 
qieeches  and  begin  to  explore  the  in- 
teUectual  credibility  of  the  assertions 
that  each  of  us  make  on  the  floor  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
my  remaps.  I  wish  to  challenge  one  of 
my  colleagues  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  the  MX 
mlssfle.  But  since  the  gentieman  has 
walked  off  for  a  moment,  let  me  make 
this  Initial  point 

On  yest«day.  I  tried  to  respond  to 
the  argimimt  that  the  MX  mlssfle  is 
terribly  important  to  the  negotiations 
in  Geneva.  This  gentleman  would 
assert  that  that  is  an  incredible  over- 
statement of  the  reality  and  the  sig- 
nincance  of  the  MX  mlssfle.  I  tried  to 
assert  yesterday  that  on  the  pubUc 
record  this  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said.  "The  objective  is  deep 
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reduction  m  our  nuclear  araenaL"  The 
Soviet  Ui^on  has  also  pubUdy  re- 
sponded by  saying.  "It  is  equally  our 
objective  tt)  engage  in  deep  redueti<ms 
in  our  nuclear  arsenaL" 

Now.  welhave  in  our  presoit  arsenal 
over  lO.OOd  strategic  nuclear  wemxms. 
over  15.006  tactical  nuclear  weapims: 
some  of  tti|em  more  powerfU  than  the 
bombs  we  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  So  at  this  very  moment  as 
this  debate  goes  forward,  let  the 
record  shoiw  that  we  have  in  excess  of 
25,000  nuclear  weapons  in  our  arsenaL 
The  Sovldt  Union  has  similar  num- 
bers. I 

Now.  if  ihe  leaders  of  both  nations 
have  stated  that  it  is  their  objective  to 
engage  in  jdeep  reductions  in  our  nu- 
clear arseials  to  move  us  back  fran 
the  brink  of  thermonuclear  war.  then 
clearly  thQre  is  great  incentive  to  stay 
In  Geneva  and  stay  at  the  table. 
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I  would  assert  that  to  make  the  ar- 
gument that  the  MX  mlssfle  Is  the 
factor  upoh  which  this  ccmf erenoe  will 
turn  is  at  best  an  absurd  argument 

Mr.  DIC^S.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentlemanlyleld? 

Mr.  DElAiUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Washington  tm  that  potint 

ICr.  DICKS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman that  I  think  it  is  easy  for  each 
of  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  deddint  this,  as  if  we  were  in  fact 
the  Comi^ander  in  Chief  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  fact  l8  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
Ronald  Rfagan  named  a  very  distin- 
guliAied  commission  called  the  Scow- 
croft  Comtnlssion  to  evaluate  how  we 
eoordinatei  arms  control  efforts  and 
strategic  iiodemlsation  at  the  same 
tbme. 

In  my  Jingment.  when  you  are  look- 
ing at  a  sluuition  like  this,  you  have  to 
look  at  wl^  Is  possible,  what  can  be 
achieved  la  the  political  world. 

The  PreUdent  of  the  United  States 
came  to  oflHce  convinced  that  our  stra- 
tegic f  orMlB  had  not  been  modernised 
and  that  Uiere  needed  to  be  an  im- 
provement in  those  strategic  forces 
before  he  could  get  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  Che  kind  of  reductimis  that 
are  necessary  to  reduce  the  threat  and 
enhance  stability.  This  goal  was  to  get 
down  to  6.000  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads, on  ^itch  side  as  a  first  step.  I  am 
sure  the  Igentieman  from  California 
and  I  could  agree  this  would  be  a  good 
objective,  assuming  it  is  done  in  a  star 
bUlzhigway. 

It  is  the!  Preddoit  who,  by  adcvting 
aU  the  rectommendations  of  Soowcroft. 
committed  himself  to  arms  control  if 
we  in  the  Congress  in  turn  would  sup- 
port Us  huMlemisatiOD  program.  So 
for  those  of  us.  the  so-called  group  of 
moda«te&  this  was  a  difflcult  ttuAot. 
Not  aU  of  us  were  thrilled  about  the 
MTC  missile.  But  we  were  interested  in 
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getting  Ronald  Reagan,  the  Cimi- 
mander  in  Chief,  the  President,  who 
now  has  been  reelected,  onto  an  arms 
ocmtrol  path  and  off  of  what  we  saw  as 
a  very  dangerous  conf rontaticmal  path 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  might  lead 
to  war. 

We  tmly  have  one  President  at  a 
time.  We  have  to  do  what  is  possible 
with  the  individual  who  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  we  felt,  although 
it  was  a  difficult  choice,  that  the  re- 
Qxmsible  effort  was  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent committed  to  srms  control,  and  I 
believe  he  is  now  committed  to  arms 
control,  and  I  beUeve  Mr.  Kampelman 
is  a  serious  negotiator. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  let  me  respond 
to  that,  and  then  the  graitieman  and  I 
wfll  go  on  to  our  discussion  of  syner- 


Let  me  respond  to  the  gentieman  by 
saying  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ronald  Reagan,  was 
Indeed  elected  Presldait  of  the  United 
^ates.  He  was  not  coronated  King. 
We  have  a  triumvirate  form  of  govern- 
ment The  graitieman  and  I  were  slso 
elected  to  exercise  our  inteUectual  pre- 
romUves  to  engage  in  making  our  own 
independent,  political  Judgment  The 
founding  persons  of  this  coimtry  de- 
dded  to  engage  in  a  carefid  check  and 
balance,  and  so  for  us.  as  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
walk  in  lock  step  with  the  President  as 
if  we  have  no  cai>adty  to  exercise 
Judgment  in  these  matters,  are  in  my 
estimation  derelict  in  oiu-  responslbU- 
itles  and  not  aawimjng  our  duties.  The 
President  is  not  the  King. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentieman  wfll  yield,  the  gentieman 
and  I  led  the  fight  ac^tlnst  dense  pack, 
of  200  missfles  closely  spaced,  because 
we  thought  that  bashig  mode  was  not 
going  to  woriL.  It  was  very  expensive, 
and  we  together  fought  and  voted 
against  that.  So  we  did  exerdse  Judg- 
ment. And  then  the  President  put  to- 
gether a  group  of  distinguished  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense.  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  best  minds  available,  and 
they  came  up  with  a  course  for  mod- 
ernization which  appeared  to  be  plau- 
sible. 

The  most  Important  point  in  that 
whole  exerdse  was  when  Ronald 
Reagan  said  that  he  woidd  get  person- 
ally serious  about  arms  control.  The 
gentieman  from  California  knows,  I 
think,  because  of  his  chairmanship  on 
military  construction  and  his  travels 
aroimd  the  world  in  meeting  with  for- 
eign leaders,  that  there  was  a  great 
doubt  around  the  world  whether  this 
President  would  ever  be  serious  about 
arms  oontroL  I  hwpen  to  beUeve  that 
getting  him  committed  to  that  was 
worth  going  ahead  with  some  deploy- 
mmts  of  these  missfles  which,  in  fact 
do  give  us  some  additional  military  ca- 
pabfllty. 


In  the  late  IBTO's.  I  even  think 
before  that,  thoe  was  discussion 
whether  we  had  to  have  a  mobile 
system.  I  supported  that  system  as  a 
prudent  i^iproach  to  the  question  of 
survivabfllty.  But  the  gentieman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  stood  iq>  here  and  explained 
to  the  House  at  that  time  a  very  fun- 
damental point  stfll  relevant  today. 
This  was  aU  before  Soowcroft  They 
argued  that  there  was  a  synngistic  re- 
lationship between  the  submarines, 
the  bombers,  snd  the  land-based  leg; 
that  you  oould  not  view  these  missiles 
in  Isolation,  you  oould  not  attaA  them 
in  isolation,  and  no  fool  would  because 
you  would  be  devastated,  it  would 
wreak  havoc  cm  the  Soviet  Uniim  and 
totally  destroy  it 

What  I  would  argue  with  the  gentie- 
man from  California  is  that  that  syn- 
ergism stiU  exists  today  and  no  ratkm- 
al  nation  is  going  to  atta^  so  why  are 
these  missfles  now  vulnerable?  AU  I 
hear  is  this  vulnerable,  vulnerable, 
vulnerable,  but  they  are  not  vulnera- 
ble when  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
triad.  The  gentieman  was  rli^t 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  let  us  set  up  the 
argument 

In  Aprfl  of  1977.  to  be  more  precise, 
this  gentieman  offered  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  to  strike  the  MX  missile, 
castigated  very  strongly,  this  is  some 
way-out.  fringe  argument  What  we 
tried  to  do  in  1977  was  to  explode  the 
absurd  notion  of  the  window  of  vulmr- 
abflity. 

Let  us  set  up  the  argument  The  way 
the  argument  flowed  was  ss  f oflows: 
One  leg  of  our  nudear  triad:  namely, 
our  fixed-based  missfles.  would  be  in 
the  mld-1980's  vulnerable  to  a  nuclear 
attack  from  the  Soviet  Uni<m.  This 
gmtleman,  and  the  gmtieman  from 
New  Yoric  [Mr.  DowhbtI.  argued  the 
synergistic  argument  What  we  said 
was.  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  the 
Soviet  planner,  looking  at  one  leg  of 
our  nudear  triad,  would  attadL  that 
knowing  that  we  have  two  additional 
legs  of  our  triad  that  could  Inflict  un- 
acceptable damage  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.   ■ 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentieman  wlU 
yield,  there  was  75  percent  of  our  war- 
heads and  our  cvability  in  those  2  re- 
maining legs. 

Mr.  DEIjLUMS.  Exactly.  Therefore, 
we  said.  "Look,  this  notion  of  the 
window  of  vulnerability  at  worst  is  a 
fraudulent  argument  and  at  best  an 
argument  that  lacks  Intelledual  com- 
petence." 

AU  right  But  we  were  considered 
the  radical  extreme  pecqjle  on  the 
floor  in  1977.  We  argued  that  we  were 
trying  to  solve  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist  AU  right?  But  they  did  not  buy 
that  argument  in  1977. 

A  fantastic  thing  happened  a  couple 
years  ago  when  the  Presidait  of  the 
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United  States  commlHtoned  Scow- 
eraft  Scowcroft  then  came  forward 
and  nid.  "Let  ub  put  100  MX  mlaiUea 
In  the  same  Mlnuteman-m  liloa." 
That  is  why  we  are  here  today.  Some 
people  stood  up  and  said.  "Wait  a 
minute.  Are  you  pladnsliX  missiles 
in  the  same  hole  that  you  considered 
vulneratde  a  few  years  ago.  that  you 
argued  against  the  Dellums-Downey 
assertion  a  tern  years  ago?" 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  came 
back  and  said.  "But  these  holes  are 
not  vulnerable.  The  Soviet  planners 
would  have  to  kxA  at  the  entire  aggre- 
gate of  our  nuclear  triad  and  realise 
that  we  were  not  indeed  vulnerable." 

Here  to  my  point  that  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  Wsshington  (Mr. 
Dicxsl  to  really  fully  dealing  with: 
Once  Scowcroft  accepted  the  efficacy 
of  our  argument  with  respect  to  sjmer- 
glsm.  they  not  only  closed  the  window 
vulnerability,  it  vanished,  and  with  it 
the  need  for  the  MX  missile.  That  to 
the  point  thto  gentleman  to  not  dealing 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dsl- 
LUMSl  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additioaal  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    Cl^.    Del- 

LOMS]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentieman  wiU 
yield  further,  thto  to  where  we  get 
down  to  it.  Thto  to  where  I  think  the 
major  argument  exists  that  we  have  to 
focus  on.       

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLDMS.  Let  me  argue  with 
VM»  gentleman,  and  then  you  and  I 
can  have  at  it.  I  love  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  We  will  yield  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  said  was  this:  That  one. 
after  12  years  of  arguing  about  this, 
there  was  a  question  of  our  national 
resolve  and  commitment  to  be  able  to 
finish  a  program  that  we  had  started, 
and  a  question  of  whether  the  Soviets 
would  view  it  as  weakness  if  we  did  not 
proceed. 

Second,  there  to  the  military  utility 
argument  that  everybody  has  been 
trjrlng  to  get  to.  Scowcroft  said  thto 
program  provides  important  leverage 
in  the  arms  control  talks,  but  most  im- 
portantly, important  leverage  in  get- 
ting the  Soviets  to  recognise  that  their 
land-based  missiles  are  vulnerable  as 
well,  and  that  they  would  be  well 
served  to  move  away  frmn  their  heavy 
ICBM's  toward  mobOe  missOes  which 
are  more  survlvable.  Survivability  on 
their  side  to  important  because  we  do 
not  want  to  have  a  destabilizing  situa- 

VkXL 

At  the  same  time  they  argued  that 
we  should  only  deploy  100  of  these, 
not  200.  ss  Mr.  Carter  had  recom- 
mended, and  Mr.  Ford,  but  100,  and 
they  said  we  should  start  the  develop- 


ment of  a  single  warhead  missile 
which  would  be  probably  mobUe  in 
order  to  give  us  a  more  survivable 
sjrstem  and  an  increased  stability  on 
both  sides. 

a  1350 
So  the  key  point  to  leveraging  them 
out  of  their  vulnerable  silos  so  they 
are  not  subject  to  a  first  strike.  Just  as 
we  move  toward  Midgetman.  and  on 
both  sides  have  enhanced  ability.  Hans 
Mark,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  said  once  that  the  best  thing  we 
could  have  to  500  single-warhead  mis- 
siles on  each  side;  then  there  would  be 
no  Incentive  by  either  side  to  strike 
first,  and  on  both  sides  you  would 
have  survivability  and  that  would  be 
the  most  stabilising,  because  in  a  eristo 
we  would  not  put  ourselves  into  a  hair- 
trigger  situation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  BCr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time  now,  we  have 
wafted  thto  far.  and  what  the  gentle- 
man has  asserted  was  that  the  window 
of  vulnerability  was  a  fraudulent  argu- 
ment andl- — 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  did  not  use  that  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  DELLDMS.  All  right,  you  did 
not  use  that  language.  Let  us  say  it 
was  a  flawed  argument. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Yes.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  It  was  at  best  a 
flawed  argument  And  thto  gentleman 
to  saying  that  once  Scowcroft  accepted 
the  efficacy  of  that  assertion,  then  not 
only  did  the  window  of  vulnerability 
disappear  but  the  need  for  the  equip- 
ment disappeared. 

Now,  you  argue  in  reqwnse  to  that, 
but  there  was  need  to  finish  the  pro- 
gram and  there  was  need  to  develop 
Important  leverage  in  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Let  us  start  with 
your  first  point. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  leveraging  them 
out  of  their  vulnerable  sOos  toward  a 
more  survivable  mode. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  All  right.  Let  us 
start  with  the  first  argument,  to  finish 
the  program. 

Here  to  what  the  gentleman  to 
saying.  The  program  was  started  on 
the  basto  of  a  flawed  argument  at  best. 
What  thto  gentleman  was  asserting  all 
along  was  that  they  knew  there  was 
no  window  of  vulnerability,  and  what 
we  really  did  want  was  a  first-strike 
nuclear  weapon. 

Mr.  DICKS.  No.  that  to  wrong.  That 
to  not  correct. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  They  wanted  a 
hard-target,  time-urgent  silo-killer. 
That  to  exactly  what  it  was. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  was  for  window-of- 
vulnerability  reasons,  not  for  first- 
strike  reasons.  The  gentleman  knows 
very  well  that  we  do  not  have  a  first- 
strike  policy.  It  to  not  our  intention  to 
strike  first. 

What  thto  does  in  a  crisis,  in  a  sense, 
to  it  would  give  us  some  capability 
against  their  silos,  their  command  and 


control,  and  their  leadership  that  we 
presently  do  not  have  that  the  Soviets 
have  to  take  Into  account  In  deciding 
whether  they  would  attack  us.  They 
have  a  sanctuary  now,  and  they  get 
enormous  political  benefit  from  that 
What  we  want  to  have  to  some  of  that 
similar  capability,  but  not  enough  to 
constitute  a  destabilising  first  strike. 

Mr.  DELLUMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  let  the  gentleman  finish  hto  argu- 
ment Tou  said.  "Let's  finish  the  pro- 
gram." What  I  am  saying  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  taxpayers  to 
that  that  to  the  game  that  got  run  on 

The  MX  missOe  was  a  game  at  first, 
and  then  we  said.  "Let's  finish  the  pro- 
gram" when  there  was  never  any  need 
for  the  program,  and  that  to  the  very 
basto  of  the  argument  that  we  make. 
Once  there  was  no  vudnerabillty.  there 
was  no  need  for  It.  If  there  was  no 
need,  why  are  we  going  forward  with 
the  MX  missUe?  To  build  a  time- 
urgent  hard-target  silo-killer  weapon, 
which  takes  us  beyond  the  principle  of 
nuclear  deterrence,  which  takes  us 
into  a  very  destabilising  and  danger- 
ous situation. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  would  argue  with  the 
gentlonan  that  if  we  do  not  develop  so 
much  that  it  presents  a  first-strike  po- 
tential against  all  1.300  of  the  Soviet 
missiles— and  thto  does  not  thto  level 
of  deployment  we  are  talking  about 
does  not— it  does  not  present  a  first- 
strike  threat  and.  therefore,  to  not  de- 
stabili^cig.  But  It  also  gives  us  some 
military  capability  against  the  weap- 
ons systems  that  the  Soviets  hold  clos- 
est and  dearest  to  their  hearts. 

I  think  In  that  req)ect  by  getting 
more  equality  in  that  one  area  that  we 
do  not  have,  hard-target  capability, 
that  It  strengthens  deterrence.  It  does 
not  weaken  deterrence.  It  makes  the 
Soviets  less  likely  to  strike  first,  and 
that  to  what  we  are  attempting  to 
achieve  with  thto  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dkl- 
Lxnis]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    [Mr.    Dkl- 

LUBtSl. 

Mr.  DEUiUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask,  how  can  we  maintain  a  commit- 
ment to  the  concept  of  deterrence 
which  means  we  would  not  strike  first, 
that  we  would  only  respond?  Why  do 
we  need  a  hard-target  silo-killer  if  we 
are  not  talking  about  striking  first? 
Because  if  we  are  talking  about  strik- 
ing second,  those  silos  are  empty.  Why 
do  we  need  a  hard-target  capability 
when  the  silos  are  empty? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  not  all  of  them 
may  be  empty.  As  I  said  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  the  Soviets  recognise  that  we 
have  some  of  that  capability,  they  are 
going  to  move  out  of  their  silos  to 
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mobile  forces  which  are  more  secure 
and.  th^fore.  more  survivable,  as 
well  as  le^  acciirate.  And  that  to  what 
you  want 

Not  everything  to  done  In  an  arms 
control  sgreement  by  the  way.  Some 
things  cski  be  achieved  indirectly,  and 
in  my  view  thto  to  one  area  where,  by 
deploying  some  MX,  it  will  ctmvlnce 
the  Soviets  to  move  toward  a  more 
stable  toiat  structure. 

Mr.  DBLLUMS.  All  right  And  your 
second  argument  is 

Mr.  DICKS.  Hopefully  they  will 
agree  to  make  deep  cuts  in  those  large 
offensivel  weapons,  recognizing  that 
in  a  soise  vulnerable,  too. 
force  structure  to  different 
Seventy  percent  of  theirs  to 
[missiles. 
[jXTMS.  Exactly. 
kCKS.  So  they  will  move 
toward  a  [more  synergistic  relationship 
in  their  irlad.  which  wHI  make  them 
have  a  more  secure  deterrent  as  we 
will  do  the  same  thing.  That  winds  up 
malting  it  a  more  stable  situation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  us  accept  that 
But  you  fessert  that  under  thto  second 
argument,  to  provide  inmwrtant  lever- 
age. Nowi  you  have  not  suggested  that 
the  MX  missile  to  not  a  weapon  capa- 
ble of  first  strike.  What  you  argue 
then  to  the  numbers  you  have  to  put 
forward  to  do  it 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield ^1 

Mr.  DSLLUMS.  Let  me  finish.  The 
Presideni  as  per  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission, to  asking  ya  to  deploy  100  mis- 
siles. Now.  there  are  some  Democrats 
in  the  other  body  and.  I  think,  thto 
gentlemsii  as  well  who  does  not  want 
the  100.  Tou  want  to  cw  it  at  50. 

Now,  if  I  ask  you.  "Why  do  you  want 
to  cap  it  at  50?"  you  will  say  very  hon- 
estly. be<touse  the  gentleman  to  a  man 
of  integnty.  that  you  do  not  want  to 
go  f orwvd  developing  a  force  that  ap- 
pears to  threaten  the  Soviet  Union 
with  first  strike.  That  was  the  argu- 
ment thif  gentleman  made  yesterday. 

Once  tou  accept  that  100  missiles 
are  not  atuTosanct  and  you  are  willing 
to  talk  about  the  50.  then  thto  gentle- 
man to  svlng  that  you  already  have  21 
and  yoi^  cannot  argue  competently 
that  60  missiles  at  the  negotiating 
table  to  gbing  to  do  something  magical- 
ly that  what  we  already  have  to  not 
going  to  do.  That  to  the  bottmn  line. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Let  us  assume  the  gen- 
tleman's;  hypothetical  situation  of  50 
missiles,  i 

Mr.  DSLLUMS.  All  right 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think.  No.  1,  those 
who  rec6gnize  political  reality  know 
that  the  defense  budget  to  going  to  be 
cut.  and  H  happen  to  have  other  areas 
in  the  stfe«tegic  budget  that  are  more 
Importaiit— the  stealth  btnnber.  cruise 
mtosUes,  »nd  things  of  that  nature.  We 
have  to  prioritize  within  defense.  I 
would  favor  that  over  going  further  in 
expenditures  on  this. 
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But  most  Importantly.  I  believe  a 
force  of  21  would  not  be  taken  serious- 
ly. A  force  of  40  to  50  of  these  missiles 
once  was  recommended  by  the  Air 
Force  in  1981  as  an  Interim  program 
until  they  came  up  with  a  more  surviv- 
able basing  mode,  which  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  do.  and  In  my  Judge- 
ment a  limit  along  those  lines  gives  us 
a  chance  to  look  at  progress  in  the 
arms  control  talks  and  it  gives  us  a 
chance  to  look  at  hardening,  to  see  if 
we  want  to  go  back  and  harden  those 
first  40  or  50  missiles. 

Plus  it  gives  us  the  leverage  at  thto 
Important  point  when  we  are  starting 
Into  these  negotiations,  and  it  Iceeps 
the  production  line  warm.  So  I  think 
there  to  a  rational  basto  for  making  a 
Judgment  on  40  to  50  mtosUes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  and  if  I  have 
enough  time,  I  will  yield  iMck  to  the 
gentleman,  let  me  respond  to  the  two 
arguments  the  gentleman  makes. 

You  said  the  21  missiles  they  pres- 
ently have  may  not  be  taken  as  seri- 
ously as  the  40  or  50  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  cap.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  to  at  best  a  Judgment 
call.  That  to  the  gentleman's  Judg- 
ment 

Mr.  DICKS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  There  are  some  of 
us  who  do  not  agree  that  the  differ- 
ence between  21  and  40  to  that  big  or 
that  the  difference  between  21  and  50 
is  that  big  a  thing,  except  it  means 
spending  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Let  me  make  the  final  argument 
The  final  point  you  made  to  that  we 
must  accept  the  political  realities. 
Once  you  make  that  assertion,  then 
we  get  away  from  thto  high-falutin' 
military  strategy  and  we  get  away 
frran  thto  high-falutin'  tactical  strate- 
gy. We  come  down  to  the  "political  re- 
alities." and  again  poUtical  reaUUes 
are  Judgment  calls. 

Thto  gentleman  to  perfectly  correct 
in  asserting  a  political  reality  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  gentleman  and  to  not  un- 
American  as  a  result  of  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  No,  no  one  to  suggesting 
that  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  chairman  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  of  the  House 
on  authorizations. 

I  Just  want  to  say  one  thing.  There  to 
one  thing  we  are  agreed  on.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  we  will  not  develop  a 
flrst^trlke  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  we  have  to  make 
sure  of.  as  we  look  at  M3L,  D-5.  and 
Midgetman.  to  that  we  do  not  develop 
so  much  prompt  hard-target  capability 
that  it  poses  that  threat  I  think  that 
to  where  the  gentleman  and  I  will  be  in 
agreement  as  we  go  down  the  road 
looldng  at  these  modernization  pro- 
grams, making  sure  that  we  cap  each 
one  of  them  so  In  the  aggregate  we  do 
not  develop  that  capability.  And  there 
to  a  report  coming  in  on  April  15  where 
the  President  to  going  to  have  to  tell 


us  how  he  to  going  to  avoid  developing 
a  first-strike  capability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dil- 
LUMSl  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    [Mr.    Dsl- 

LUMS]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorii 
for  thto  time.  The  gentleman  has  been 
very  generous  with  allowing  me  more 
time.  My  distinguished  coUeague  and  I 
have  i4>preciated  the  (H>portunlty  to 
have  some  exchange,  even  within  the 
conflnes  of  the  limitations  we  find 
ourselves  In.  Thto  genUonan  has  been 
willing  to  expose  hto  arguments,  and 
the  other  gentleman  has  been  willing 
to  expose  his.  Hopefully,  people  out 
there  listening  to  thto  debate  will 
make  up  their  minds  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  would  Just  like  to  close  with  thto 
comment  I  think  what  thto  exchange 
has  dononstrated  to  thto  gentleman 
and.  I  hope,  to  others  to  that  what  we 
are  really  down  to  to  Judgment  calto 
here— 40  or  50  missiles  against  21  mis- 
siles. And  so  hanging  the  table  about 
resolve  and  strategic  amiability,  those 
things  fly  out  the  window.  The  Soviet 
Union  to  not  about  to  attadt  the 
United  States.  They  know  what  our 
cacMibility  to.  I  think  the  h(v>e  for  the 
future  of  thto  country,  for  the  future 
of  the  world,  for  the  future  of  our 
children,  and  for  the  future  of  human- 
kind does  not  rest  on  building  more 
and  more  MX  missiles  and  spouUng 
bigger  and  bigger  dollars  <m  larger  and 
larger  military  budgets,  but  it  to  In  sit- 
ting down  at  the  negotiating  table  and 
developing  a  negotiating  strategy  that 
backs  us  significantly  away  from  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war. 

In  conclusion,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
nuclear  wei^wns  cannot  be  viewed  as 
mllitai7  weapons  because.  I  say  to  my 
brother,  they  can  never  be  used.  Once 
you  start  down  that  road,  exploding 
nuclear  weapons,  we  will  destroy  all 
life  on  thto  planet. 

We  are  not  now  talking  about  war  in 
World  War  II  terms:  we  are  talking 
about  war  that  will  annihilate  the 
entire  planet  and  thto  gentleman  to 
not  arrogant  enough  or  presumptuous 
enough  to  believe  that  it  to  within  my 
right  and  my  privilege  and  my  prerog- 
ative to  destroy  all  life  on  thto  planet 
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When  you  start  talldng  about 
moving  in  that  direction,  then  we 
ought  to  be  understanding  what  the 
American  people  and  the  world  want 
and  they  do  not  want  nuclear  war  and 
I  do  not  believe  they  want  the  IflX 
missile. 

Mr.  DICKS.  What  both  of  us  agree 
on  to  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve  de- 
terrence, to  avoid  war.  to  maintain  the 
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pfet.  I  win  Just  argue  thmt  I  believe 
the  approach  that  we  are  on  la  the 
way  to  achieve  that. 

lir.  DEIXDlfS.  I  reapeet  the  gentle- 
man and  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  the  opportunity  for  this  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Cinnmlttee  roae; 
and  the  ^jeaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
P^um]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
iTnwimm  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Cmnmlt- 
tee.  havtaig  had  under  ccmsideration 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  181)  to 
approve  the  obligation  and  availability 
of  mlor  year  unobligated  balance 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  procurement  of  additional  oper- 
atitmal  MX  missiles,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


PROVIDINO  SCHEDUIiE  OF  TIME 
FOR  FURTHER  DEBATE  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  181 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiirther 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  181 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  3  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDaos]  and  myself;  2  hours  of 
such  debate  to  be  consumed  today  and 
1  hour  to  be  consumed  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object  and.  Mr.  l^}eaker,  I  shall  not, 
of  course,  object.  I  do  think  that  it 
would  be  useful  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  know  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  come  in  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock, 
as  the  House  has  been  set  to  come  in. 
not  have  1  minutes,  have  the  half 
hour  on  either  side  then  In  vogue  at 
noon.  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  convenienced.  all  of 
us.  knowing  that  we  are  looking  at  a 
vote  certain  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow 
noon. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  E^>eaker.  this  is 
my  understanding  from  the  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  As- 
DAsaoI? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(HJ.  Res.  181)  to  approve  the  obliga- 
tion and  availability  of  prior  year  un- 
obligated balances  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  procurement 
of  additional  operational  MX  missiles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [BCr. 
Addabbo]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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MAKIMO  AFPROPRIA'nONS  FOR 
THE  MX  MTBSniR 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unlcm  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 


Of  THB  comami  or 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 181,  with  Mr.  Kium  in  the 
chair. 

The  Cle^  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursiiant  to  sec- 
ticm  101(h)  of  PubUc  Law  98-473  and 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
agreed  to  earlier  today,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  lUx.  Addabbo]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  today  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDasb]  will  be  recognised  for  1  hour 
today. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  AodabboI. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  13  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Fiuunc]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  want  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  Job  he  has  done. 

Itx.  Chairman,  the  BCX  question  is  a 
very  complex  one.  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  missile  Itself,  but  because 
of  the  maneuvering  that  accompanies 
it.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  couple 
points  in  the  debate.  One  has  to  do 
with  survivability. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  argument 
about  survivability.  I  want  to  concede 
that  the  MX  has  had  a  survivability 
capacity  that  far  exceeds  anything 
that  I  have  seen  in  what  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  political  life.  The  MX 
missile  has  survived  a  ISO^legree 
change  in  its  Justification.  We  original- 
ly needed  a  new  missile  because  the 
existing  missile  was  fixed  in  place  and 
we  needed  a  mobile  one,  so  the  MX 
missfle  then  survived  35  changes  in 
where  to  put  It. 

Then  the  Scowcroft  Commission  de- 
cided that  we  really  could  not  do  any- 
thing about  the  fact  that  It  was  immo- 
bile, except  to  proclaim  that  was  not 
as  bad  as  we  said  it  was,  but  that  it 
was  an  important  test  of  our  resolve  to 
have  it,  so  we  switched  the  Justifica- 
tion. It  survived  all  those  changes  in 
basing  mode  and  then  we  decided  we 
would  have  It. 

Then  last  year  we  were  told  by  sever- 
al people,  including  the  gentleman 
who  now  diairs  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  we  needed  the  MX 
missOe  because  we  were  not  having 


talks  with  the  RussianB;  so  a  majority 
voted  for  the  MX  miasOe  because  we 
were  not  having  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Then  we  were  told  if  we  were  having 
talks  with  the  Russians,  then  we 
would  not  need  it;  so  we  began  to  have 
talks  with  the  Russians. 

Once  again  the  BCX  showed  that  in- 
credible capacity  for  survival,  because 
having  been  put  forward  as  something 
we  needed  because  we  were  not  having 
talks  with  the  Russians,  it  then 
became  something  we  needed  because 
we  are  having  talks  with  the  Russians. 

I  will  make  one  prediction.  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  can  be  wrong  about 
things  here.  I  agree  with  what  one  of 
the  gentlemen  said  yesterday,  we 
should  not  have  such  certainty.  I  will 
certidnly  admit  that  I  have  been 
wrong  in  this.  I  was  wrong  when  I 
voted  for  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  January.  I  will 
admit  the  fallibility,  but  I  can  make  a 
prediction  right  now  very  confidently 
that  we  were  told  last  year  we  needed 
this  because  we  were  not  having  any 
talks  with  the  Russians  and  we  need  it 
this  year  because  we  are  having  talks 
with  the  Russians  and  if  the  talks 
break  down,  we  will  be  told  next  year 
that  we  need  the  MX  missile  because 
we  used  to  be  having  talks  with  the 
Russians. 

The  MX  mlssOe  siirvives.  There  are 
Members  in  this  body  who  have  an  at- 
tachment to  it  that  defies  any  specific 
set  of  reasons  and  there  Is  no  want  of 
ingenuity  in  this  body.  There  is  no 
change  in  dreumstances,  no  feat  of  en- 
gineering, no  fact  of  physics,  no  ques- 
tion of  international  strategy  so  stark 
that  people  cannot  weave  It  into  a  Jus- 
tification for  the  MX  missUe,  so  it  will 
continue  to  survive. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

You  know,  in  listening  to  our  nego- 
tiators and  in  looking  at  the  back- 
ground of  the  MX  missile.  I  think 
there  are  some  compelling  reasons  to 
have  it  and  I  tThink  you  have  gone 
over  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are 
back  at  the  table  and  implied  that 
somehow  that  is  because  of  the  MX 
missile.  Of  course.  I  think  the  consen- 
sus is  that  it  Is  probably  because  of  the 
SDL 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well.  I  wlU  take  back 
my  ttane.  No,  I  did  not  Imply  for  a 
minute  that  the  Russians  are  bade  at 
the  table  because  of  the  MX  missUe. 
That  is  the  people  on  the  goitleman's 
side,  their  argummt.  I  do  not  think 
the  Russians  care  much  about  the  MX 
missile.  I  see  no  signs  that  Is  one  of 
the  things  they  worry  about.  They 
worry   about   the   SDL   They   worry 
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I  do  not  think  they 
worry  about  the  MX  missUe;  so  I 
would  nener  suggest  that  it  has  any- 
thing to  4o  with  their  being  badi  at 

the  table.  1 

Mr.  HUKTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleinan  yield  back  for  my  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FR^lNK.  Yes,  in  a  minute.  We 
have  got  #  lot  of  time  to  kill.  The  gen- 
tieman  doles  not  have  to  worry.  We  are 
Just  eating  up  the  time  here  because 
we  do  noj  want  to  vote  until  tomor- 
row, so  there  will  be  no  problem.  We 
all  know  !  that.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Yoi^  will  give  me  some  more 
time.  In  fact,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  titkes  over,  he  will  give  me  15 
or  20  miiiutes,  so  do  not  worry  about 
it.  Let  us  ;get  to  these  things  one  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  HUKTER.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  FESANK.  Yes.  I  Just  want  to 
finish.      I 

The  potnt  is  the  MX  missile  has 
nothing  to  do,  in  my  Judgment,  with 
whether  or  not  we  crane  back.  My 
point  was  there  were  petite,  mostly  on 
our  side— (the  genUonan  has  been  for 
the  MX  aiiissile.  He  was  for  It  a  long 
time  ago.  lit  is  an  old  mIssOe.  I  am  not 
sure  whoi  Is  older,  the  genOeman  or 
the  missile,  but  I  am  sure  that  since 
that  time  they  both  have  existed  si- 
multaneously and  will  continue  to  be 
and  I  reqiect  that  consisteney. 

What  I  jwas  talking  about  here  were 
the  pe(v4e  on  my  side  who  have  to 
keep  tmTfc'ng  of  new  reasons  why 
they  are  tor  it  Last  year  their  reason 
was  that  We  were  not  having  talks  and 
if  we  were  to  have  talks,  we  would  not 
need  it  my  more.  Now  that  we  are 
having  taucB.  they  threw  that  out,  so  I 
was  referting  to  only  two  pe(v>le  there. 
I  yield  lo  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia,    i 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
Ueman yljelding. 

Let  me  Just  make  a  statement,  or 
read  a  statement,  that  was  made  by 
Soviet  physicist  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner.  Andrei  Sakharov,  and  ask  my 
friend  if  he  agrees  with  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  argumei^  He  says: 

It  Menulvery  importaiit  to  me  to  strive  for 
tbe  iboUUbn  of  powerful  silo  baaed  miariles 
at  the  tslMs  on  nuclear  dinnnainent  Wbfle 
tbe  USSRIia  the  leader  in  this  field,  there  Is 


counterbalance  that  and  to  give  the 
full  fkith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress behind  that  position  if  necessary. 

Mr.  mANK.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  he  said  will  I  not  admit  there  is 
an  argument.  As  long  as  there  Is  an 
MX  missile,  there  wiU  be  an  argument. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  argument  will 
be.  It  may  be  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  last  argtunent. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Does  the  genUeman 
agree  with  Mr.  Sakharov,  is  my  point. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  take  back  my 
time.  It  is  my  turn  and  then  it  will  be 
tbe  genUeman's  turn.  I  will  give  him 
plenty  of  time.  His  side  has  some  time, 
too,  so  we  will  not  run  out  of  time. 

The  point  is  this.  There  wiU  always 
be  an  argument.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Sakharov  on  this  particular  point 
and  I  do  not  think  the  genUonan  from 
Callfmnia  doM,  either,  because  as  he 
read  that  statement,  Mr.  Sakharov 
said  that  we  should  be  negotiating  for 
the  abolition,  as  I  understood  it.  of  silo 
based  missiles.  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  thinks  that  it  is  realistic  to 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
give  up  all  its  silo  based  missiles.  I  am 
afraid  that  Mr.  Sakharov,  a  distin- 
gulahed  physicist,  a  martyr,  a  victim  of 
terrible  and  brutal  Soviet  persecution, 
greyly  to  be  condemned,  his  family 
has  been  victimized,  denied  medical 
treatment,  all  those  things  are  savage 
facts  that  confront  the  Soviets  and  are 
an  eternal  shame  to  them;  but  on  this 
particular  point,  I  think  he  is  wrong 
and  I  do  not  think  the  genUeman  from 
California  thinks.  Ronald  Reagan  does 
not  think.  Max  Kampelman  does  not 
think,  no  one  thinks  that  abolishing 
the  silo  based  missile  is  a  goal  for  ne- 
gotiation. 
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So  Mr.  Sakarov  simply  makes  a  mis- 
take on  that.  That  is  not  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  It  is  not  achievable.  No 
one  thinks  it  can  be  done  and  there- 
fore I  have  to  disagree  with  him. 

I  Jiuit  want  to  get  to  this  point:  The 
genUeman  said  the  good  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Congress,  because  there 
is  ttitu  thing  that  disturbs  me.  My 
friend  from  Washhigton— I  do  not  see 
him  here  and  I  hope  that  the  genUe- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks], 
who  has  been  a  very  valiant  advocate 
here  wUl  return  because  I  had  some 


very  little  Sisnce  of  Its  essOy  rellngnMiIng    questions   for   him— but   one   of   the 
that  ifyi*  If  it  la  iiLiLiaBBij  to  apcnd  a  few    things  several  people  said  is  we  have 


doUan  on!  MX  mtaaacs  to  alter  tbla  aitusp 
tlon,  theni  perbapa  thla  is  what  the  West 
must  do. 

So  I  would  ask  the  genUeman,  does 
he  not  Mree  there  is  an  argument 
beyond  4mply  saying  that  we  are  at 
the  tabid  and  we  are  always  going  to 
be  at  U^  table  for  the  next  comde 

Mr.  Sakharov  says  basicaUy  that  you 
cannot  n^tiate  with  tbe  Soviets.  You 
should  nbt  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
for  reductions  in  their  heavy  missiles 
If  you  do  not  have  something  else  to 


one  President.  We  have  one  President 
and  therefore  we  must  do  what  he 
thinks. 

I  agree  we  have  one  President.  I  had 
h<q;>ed  that  we  would  also  have  at  least 
one  Congress.  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion about  whether  or  not  we  have  one 
President  Is  at  issue.  The  question  is 
wUl  we  have  no  Congress  because  the 
ooe  President,  whom  we  undeniably 
have,  has  his  responsibility.  But  I  had 
thought  that  the  one  Congress,  to 
which  people  were  at  a  minimum  enti- 
Ued.  had  an  independent  f  tmction. 


The  question  is  not  whether  we  have 
a  President.  We  stipulate  to  that.  He  is 
the  President.  He  appoints  negotia- 
tors. He  brings  them  aa  planes  so  that 
they  can  fly  back  here. 
•  Why,  one  of  the  greatest  siuprises  of 
this  past  week,  apparently,  was  that 
the  man  that  Ronald  Reagan  ^ipoint- 
ed  to  be  this  chief  negotiator  hap- 
pened to  agree  with  him  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  You  know,  maybe  be- 
cause of  the  problons  they  have  had 
with  Mr.  Nitze  and  General  Rowney 
they  are  unused  to  having  this  kind  of 
an  agreement  among  themselves,  and 
it  was  a  cause  for  celebration  that  Mr. 
Kan^ielman  agreed  with  his  boss,  and 
it  was  worth  bringing  him  baA  here  to 
tell  us  that  he  thought  his  boss  was 
right. 

I  worry  about  people  who  say  we 
only  have  one  President.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  we  have  one  Presi- 
dent, it  seemB  to  me.  is  substantially 
irrelevant  to  what  the  Congress 
should  do.  The  Congress  has  an  inde- 
pendent function. 

What  people  are  saying  is  this,  and 
they  have  said  it  in  so  many  words, 
that  once  the  President  has  made  a 
proposal  the  Congress  has  to  accept  it. 
That  I  think  is  nonsense.  It  is  bad  con- 
stitutional law.  It  is  terrible  poUtical 
theory. 

Then  we  are  told  that  the  Presidait 
was  elected.  Well,  nobody  amwinted  is 
sitting  in  here.  Everybody  here  also 
got  elected. 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  has  that 
responsibility. 

And  I  have  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Washington,  because  one  of  the  things 
we  have  heard  Is  that  we  are  going  to 
vote— one  of.  the  things  we  get  with 
the  MX  missUe.  I  hear  people  talk 
about  the  MX  missUe  and  they  sound 
like  I  used  to  do  and  my  friend  from 
California  before  we  must  have  re- 
solved to  diet,  and  I  congratulate  my 
friend  from  C^dif omia  because  he  and 
I  and  some  others  have  dieted.  But  we 
remember  the  old  days  when  we  had 
the  "gonnas"  and  we  were  "gonna" 
diet  the  next  day. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  WiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
not  having  the  before  and  after  pic- 
tures as  exhibits. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  think  that  they 
would  have  been  not  in  order,  and  we 
would  not  want  to  have  our  pictures 
taken  down. 

The  issue  is  that  the  people  have  the 
"gonnas."  They  are  "gonna"  do  that, 
they  are  "gmma"  stop  eating,  they  are 
"gonna"  do  this.  Well,  people  with  the 
"gonnas."  they  are  "gonna"  stop 
voting  for  MX's  and  one  of  the  things, 
of  a  variety  of  things.  Is  first  you  have 
sane  Monbers  of  the  other  party  in 
the  other  body— I  got  that  right  under 
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the  parliamentary  rules.  I  got  aU  of 
the  others— It  la  the  Republican  Sena- 
tort,  I  will  say  once,  but  I  will  go  back 
to  aay  other  Monbers  of  the  other 
body  of  the  other  party.  And  it  is  very, 
very  interesting  what  haiwens.  Some 
of  them  now  are  against  the  MX  mis- 
sUes.  And  there  are  some  pe(n>le  who 
are  not.  and  they  never  met  a  weapon 
that  they  did  not  like,  and  that  is 
(^Eay.  They  are  entitled,  and  that  is  an 
honest  argument  to  make,  that  we 
think  it  is  a  tough  world  and  we  need 
to  do  everjrthing  we  can. 

00  ri^t  ahead.  But  there  are  other 
people  who  will  teU  you  that  it  is  not  a 
good  weapon  and  we  do  not  really 
need  it;  we  cannot  afford  it.  And  they 
are  not  going  to  vote  for  any  more 
next  time.  But  they  vote  for  it  each 
time  it  comes  up.  then  they  read  in 
the  paper  that  the  President  says  that 
he  is  not  going  to  campaign,  on  them 
and  they  say  they  do  not  care  that  he 
won't  campaign  We  have  people  on 
the  other  side  that  say  "I  am  not 
going  to  be  intimidated  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  says  he  is  not  going  to  cam- 
paign for  me.  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
intimidiUeil"  Then  everyone  who  tias 
annotmned  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
intimidated  gave  up,  so  one  thing  that 
I  would  note  as  a  symbol,  any  time  you 
hear  a  Member  of  the  other  party  an- 
nounce he  cannot  be  Intimidated  by 
the  President,  look  for  a  cave  in. 

Now  we  have  the  people  who  say. 
"Well.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  these  21. 
but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  next 
48."  I  have  to  ask  them— I  do  not 
think  the  31  makes  sense.  We  are  told 
by  many  people  privately  and  publicly 
on  both  sides  from  both  parties  that 
"I  will  vote  for  the  next  21.  but  no 
more." 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, my  good  friend,  says  we  have  to 
do  this  now  because  we  are  in  negotia- 
tions and  we  have  only  one  President. 
If  he  has  to  vote  for  the  21  now  be- 
cause we  only  have  one  President,  does 
he  not  then  have  to  vote  for  48?  I  have 
to  ask  those  who  say  they  are  going  to 
vote  for  21  but  not  for  the  next  48, 
and  they  have  said  it,  you  heard  them, 
"We  only  have  one  President,"  a 
simple,  fact.  Question:  How  many 
Presidents  will  we  have  in  June?  Will 
we  have  four  Presidents,  seven  Presi- 
dents? If  the  fact  that  we  only  have 
<nie  President  now  means  they  are 
going  to  vote  with  him,  why  does  the 
fact  we  will  still  only  have  one  Presi- 
dent in  June  mean  that  they  wiU  not 
have  to  vote  with  him? 

Is  Max  Kampelman  going  to  be  the 
President?  Is  John  Tower  also  going  to 
be  the  President?  I  do  not  understand 
this. 

So  what  we  are  getting  again.  I 
think,  is  another  round  of  "gonnas." 
They  cannot  Justify  voting  for  the 
MX. 

1  think  it  is  extraordinary  that  they 
Justify  voting  for  this  wemon  not  be- 


cause it  is  a  needed  weapon  but  be- 
cause the  President  told  them  to,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  vote  for  it  the 
next  time,  and  that  is  Justification  for 
all  of  this. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman 
would  get  more  time,  and  he  can  do  it, 
because  I  am  running  out  of  time  and 
your  side  has  some  time.  too. 

The  point  I  think  we  have  is  this:  If 
we  need  to  spend  for  our  national  se- 
curity so  that  it  will  not  be  be- 
grudged—the gentleman  from  New 
Toi^  read  a  very  Impressive  list  of 
weapons,  some  of  which  I  support,  a 
few  of  which  I  do  not,  most  of  which  I 
support,  nuclear  submarines  aU  over 
the  i^obe.  air-launched  cruise  missUes, 
the  Stealth  bomber  which  I  support 
and  I  hope  we  will  get.  No  one  is  talk- 
ing about  being  vulnerable  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. No  one  thinks  we  are  vulnerable  to 
the  Soviets. 

I  will  teU  you  the  decision  that  we 
are  making  today.  Are  we  serious 
about  the  deficit?  We  are  told  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AsFDi].  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  "Do  not  worry 
about  it."  that  that  is  $1.5  billion  in 
this  year's  deficit.  Tell  that  to  the 
people  who  are  about  to  lose  their  sup- 
plemental unemployment  compensa- 
tion. We  have  several  hundred  thou- 
nnd  Americans  who  are  now  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own 
because  of  imports,  and  a  high  dollar 
and  other  problems.  They  are  about  to 
be  thrown  off  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation, thrown  on  to  the  rocks  of 
fiscal  disaster,  personally  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  because  we 
are  told  we  cannot  afford  $1.5  billion 
for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year.  But  we 
can  afford  it  because  some  people 
think  if  we  only  have  one  President 
and  national  security,  we  have  to  do 
everything  he  says. 

This  would  have  its  comic  aspects  to 
me  if  we  were  not  talking  about  $1.5 
billion  now,  and  a  lot  more  later. 

I  would  at  this  point  Insert  in  the 
RacoBD  an  editorial  by  Johh  Quam  as 
support  material  in  wliich  he  points 
out  that  it  is  going  to  cost  us  a  great 
deal  more  than  this.  And  he  sajrs  that 
superhardming  this,  all  that  cement, 
is  going  to  cost  another  $180  million 
per  silo,  three  times  as  much  as  it  al- 
rokdy  costs.  So  we  are  talking  about 
vast  expenditures  to  which  you  are 
committing  people. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
lasisAD  or  TBI  MX 
(By  John  Olenn) 

We've  had  far  too  much  Jumbled  rhetoric, 
confllcUnc  testimony  and  macho  political 
posturins  on  the  MX.  But  administration 
lobbyinc  efforts  notwlthitandlns.  the  only 
way  to  truly  Increase  deterrence  Is  to  mod- 
ernise our  stratetic  systems  so  that  we  can 
ensure  an  effective  retaliatory  capability  In 
the  event  of  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Tliese  new 
systems  will  Include  the  Trident  sutimarlne 


with  the  D5  missile,  the  BIB  bomber  and  a 
replacement  for  our  aglnc  Minuteman 
ICBM  force.  But  In  my  Judgment-and  de- 
spite the  outcome  of  the  Senate's  first  vote 
on  this  Issue  yesterday— the  Minuteman  re- 
placement should  not  be  the  MX. 

The  administration  has  bullied  Congress. 
Implying  tliat  opposition  to  the  MX  is  impa- 
triotic  and  tliat  faOure  to  fund  the  mlssUe 
would  "knock  the  legs  out  from  under  the 
bargaininc  table"  In  Geneva.  But  Soviet 
planners  are  leas  interested  in  rhetoric  tlum 
they  are  In  reality.  And  the  reality  is  Uiat 
pladnc  MXs  In  the  same  old  sUos  that  the 
Soviets  liave  liad  targeted  for  more  tlian  10 
years  would  simply  perpetuate  the  ezisting 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBMs. 

The  only  effective  way  to  reduce  ttiat  vul- 
neralillity  Is  to  make  our  missiles  mobile,  so 
that  Soviet  planners  will  not  know  where  to 
shoot.  Mobility,  of  course,  la  the  key  con- 
cept tieliind  our  submarine-based  missiles, 
which  make  up  over  BO  percent  of  our  nucle- 
ar forces.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Soviets  fully 
recognise  this  principle  and  are  now  starting 
to  deploy  their  own  mobile  ICBMs.  the  new 
SS34sand3Ss. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  America's 
ICBM  force  mobOe  as  well.  The  mobile  mis- 
sile—already well  on  the  road  to  develop- 
ment by  the  VS.  Air  Force— would  l>e  a 
much  less  attractive  target  than  the 
MIRVed  MX  and.  more  Important,  would  be 
nearly  impossible  to  locate  for  a  preemptive 
strilte.  Nor  would  accuracy  be  a  problem, 
sinoe  the  mobile  missile  could  equal  the 
MXTs  accuracy. 

Cost,  of  course.  Is  another  Important 
factor,  and  a  small  mobile  system  might  ac- 
tually be  cheaper  than  the  MX.  The  admin- 
istration wants  us  to  believe  otherwise,  but 
its  cost  figures  deal  only  with  the  price  of 
the  missiles  themselves,  ignoring  the  addi- 
tlmal  basing  expenses.  In  congrfsslonal  tes- 
timony two  weeks  ago,  for  tatttanoe.  the  ad- 
ministrati<m  put  the  cost  of  each  MX  mls- 
sUe at  $74  million.  But  that  U  far  leas  than 
what  they  would  actually  cost.  The  reason  is 
that  sticking  MX  missOes  Into  the  same  old 
vulnerable  Minuteman  silos  makes  sense 
only  if  we  "super-Iiarden"  tlioae  silos,  so 
they  could  wiUistand  a  Soviet  attack.  The 
only  alternatives  would  be  a  "launch-on- 
waming"  or  a  "launch-under-attadc"  strate- 
gy, both  of  wtiich  are  unacceptably  danger- 
ous. 

But  here's  tlie  Uciwr  super-hardening 
would  cost  at  least  $180  million  per  sUo. 
Inlnglng  the  actual  cost  of  each  MX  missQe 
to  at  least  $3M  million— and  tliat  doesn't 
even  Include  the  additional  costs  of  research 
and  development  or  program  support.  And 
let  me  add  that  I'm  not  making  those  fig- 
ures up;  they  were  given  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Service  Committee  last  week  by  the 
V&.  Air  Force.  Furthermore,  sUo  hardening 
won't  woA  if  Soviet  missllfa  l>ecome  more 
accurate,  as  they  assuredly  wilL 

Finally,  we  should  consider  the  effects  of 
the  MX  on  the  Geneva  arms  talks.  I  dont 
deny  tliat  we  should  proceed  with  building 
new  strategic  systems  that  will  bolster  de- 
terrence and  stabilise  the  nuclear  l>alance. 
But  we  must  show  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
willing  to  negotiate  seriously  In  the  area  of' 
aims  control. 

Lately,  administration  supporters  have 
been  touting  the  MX  as  a  "bargaining  cUp." 
Indeed.  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
wrote  to  me  on  March  14  explicitly  stating 
that  "every  aspect  of  our  modernisation 
program.  incItHftmr  MX.  is  on  the  bargain- 
ing table,  [emphasis  added].  Tet  as  Oerard 
Smith,   Clark  Clifford  and  Rtul  Wamke 
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pointed  opt  In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Post 
[Free  for  All.  March  Ml.  "the  MX  if  ap- 
proved, will  be  a  weapon  with  tens  of  liO- 
lions  vei*.  entrenched  coostttuencies  press- 
ing for  its  continuation,  if  not  expansion, 
and  a  bargaining  chip  that  wUI  have  lost  its 
ability  tojbargain."  Exactly  so.  In  the  area 
of  weaponry,  there  is  a  long.  hUUay  of  sup- 
posed "baigaining  chips"  suddenly  becom- 
ing nonn4gotiable  once  they  are  approved. 
There  Is  Ao  reason  to  think  the  MX  will  be 
different 

In  sum.  the  small  mobile  ICBM  is  superior 
to  the  ytK.  by  almost  every  measure;  it  is 
less  vulnerable  and  costly;  saore  stabilising 
and  amenkble  to  aims  controL  For  all  these 
reasons.  I^wlU  oppose  MX  missile  appropria- 
tions and  support  the  amsU,  mobile  sltenia- 
tive.  It  would  give  us  a  deterrent  that  Is 
stronger,  hot  weaker,  than  the  one  proposed 
by  the  Reagan  administiation. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Tell  the  old  pei^le 
that  they  have  to  pay  more  whm  they 
get  sick.'  and  throw  them  off  unem- 
ploymei^  and  vote  for  this,  and  you 
make  a  ittockery  of  defldt  ooncems. 

Mr.  MIDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  mindbes  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  |Mr.  Yoohg],  an  able  membw 
of  our  8i|bcommlttee. 

Mr.  YQUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  debate  that  I  have  listened 
to  today  lindicates  to  me  that  there  are 
no  further  arguments  from  the  oppo- 
nents, ^d  they  have  resorted  to 
humor,  jwhich  is  fine  because  I  en- 
Joyed  it  iss  well,  and  fast  talking  that 
was  so  f  4st  that  I  could  not  quite  keep 
up  with  some  of  it.  But  I  think  it  indi" 
cates  that  the  debate  has  run  long 
enough.  We  have  Ustened  to  this 
debate  fpr  hours,  weeks,  months,  and 
years. 

And  throughout  the  debate  I  would 
like  to  dompliment  the  leader  of  my 
commlttM.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Chairman  Adimbbo,  and  the  Re- 
pubUcuit  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  UxiDuiml,  and 
those  wfoo  have  taken  part  in  the 
debate,  because  while  there  have  been 
obvious  flisagreements.  Members  have 
conducted  themselves  with  distincti<»i. 

Mr.  FflANK.  WUI  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Y0UNO  of  Florida.  I  am  happy 
toyieldJ 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  apologise.  I 
slightly  distracted  and  I  did  not  hear 
the  poini  that  the  gentleman  said  that 
he  had  t^uble  f  oUowing.  If  he  wUl  get 
me  mor<  time  from  his  side  I  will  say 
it  again  Slower. 

Bfr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  did  hear 
the  gentleman's  remark  where  he  indi- 
cated th»t  aU  he  was  doing  was  using 
up  Umej  anyway.  So.  I  do  not  think 
that  thM  will  be  necessary,  because  I 
plan  to  use  up  some  time  now.  and  it 
will  balahce  out. 

What  I  was  saying  was  that  the  gm- 
tlenum  ^m  New  York  [Mr.  Adoabbo], 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Idr.  M$Daox].  and  those  who  have 
plashed  a  major  role  in  this  debate  for 
days  and  weeks  and  months  have  caa- 
ducted   themselves    with    distinction 


and  with  honor.  The  differences  have 
been  strong  but  they  have  been  very 
genuine. 

I  do  not  detect  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
ponent or  an  opponent  a  desire  to 
weaken  the  United  States.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  detect  a  strong  desire  that  the 
United  States  be  a  strong  Nation. 

But  I  also  detect  some  inconsisten- 
cies. I  was  interested  in  the  comments 
of  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  As- 
lUBBO],  when  he  said  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  take  the  additional  13 
missiles  that  we  have  scheduled  for 
the  testing  program  and  go  ahead  and 
deploy  them. 
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And  I  assiuae  he  suggests  that  we  do 
that  because  the  testing  program  is 
going  so  weU  that  we  can  afford  to 
take  the  13  test  missiles  and  deploy 
them.  But  one  of  those  who  supports 
his  same  position,  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GRim],  was  com- 
plaining because  we  had  only  tested 
seven  missiles.  So  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  opponents  want  to  test 
more  missiles  or  do  not  want  to  test 
any  more  missiles. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  find 
where  the  consistent  line  here  is. 

The  debate  has  suggested  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  appropriate  $1.5  bU- 
lion  for  these  21  MX  missiles.  If  any- 
bo^  would  pay  attention  to  what  the 
debate  aotoaUy  is  about,  today  it  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  181.  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  181  says  that 
the  Congress  approves  the  obligation 
and  availability  of  prior-year  unobli- 
gated balances  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  It  is  not  a  new  appro- 
priation. We  are  not  asking  for  any  ad- 
ditional money. 

What  we  are  doing  is  asking  to  re- 
lease the  funds  that  have  already  been 
appropriated  by  this  Congress  for 
those  21  additional  MX  missiles. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  arms 
talks  in  Geneva  have  been  a  show  and 
that  President  Reagan  led  us  to  that 
negotiatdng  table  strictly  so  that  he 
could  get  the  MX  missile.  It  has  been 
indicated  that  President  Reagan  is  not 
sincere. 

One  of  my  colleagues  in  debate  yes- 
terday said  that  President  Reagan 
came  to  the  White  House  opposed  to 
arms  control  and  will  leave  the  White 
House  opposed  to  arms  control.  I  say 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Anyone  who  will  take  a  lesson 
from  history  as  our  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania suggested  yesterday  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  from  Novem- 
ber 1981  to  August  1984  the  United 
States  under  President  Reagan  made 
11  separate  formal  negotiating  propos- 
als dealing  with  arms  control.  Four  of 
these  were  START  proposals.  Arms  re- 
duction, not  limitation,  but  actually 
reduction.  Four  were  INF  proposals. 
There  were  one  each  in  the  areas  of 


conventional  land  forces,  chemical 
weapons,  and  confidence-building 
measures. 

Also  during  this  same  period  the 
U.S.  administration  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ronald  Reagan  has  called  for 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  at  least  21  separate 
oocasicms  for  the  purposes  of  reducing 
or  limiting  nuclear  weapons;  on  three 
separate  occasions  with  regard  to 
space  weapons  and  on  three  separate 
occasions  with  regard  to  nuclear  test 
limitations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  House  was 
in  the  House  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  additional  material,  and 
at  this  point  I  would  like  to  have  that 
material  Inserted  into  the  Rboobs,  be- 
cause this  outlines  by  date  the  specific 
proposal  that  President,  Ronald 
Reagan,  has  sincerely  made  in  an  at- 
tempt to  free  the  world  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  ocmf  rontation. 

A  Cmu»ouMrr  or  Rbmss  Aamimaitjasom 
Asms  CoanoL  Psorosus  un  Sdbszas- 
Tm  ComcumcAXioirs,  Novkmbbs  ISSl- 
AucnsT  1984 

From  November  1981  to  Augnst  1904  the 
United  States  made  eleven  separate  formal 
negotiating  proposals  in  various  aims  con- 
trol fora.  Four  of  these  were  START  pro- 
posals, four  were  INF  proposals,  and  there 
were  one  eadi  in  the  areas  of  conventional 
land  forces,  chemical  weapons,  and  confi- 
dence building  measures. 

Also,  during  this  same  period,  the  UJB.  Ad- 
mlnlstimtion  has  called  tat  aims  control  ne- 
gotiaUons  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  at  least 
twenty-one  separste  ocraslnns  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reducing  or  limiting  nudear  weap- 
ons; on  tliree  separate  occasiODs  with  regard 
to  space  weapons;  and  on  three  separate  oo- 
cadons  with  regard  to  nuclear  test  limita- 
tions. 

A  summary  of  these  proposals  and  com- 
munications follows: 

STAST 

L  November  It.  IMl 

President  Reagan  announced  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  that  he  has  proposed  to 
President  Breshnev  to  open  negotiation  <ni 
strategic  arms  as  soon  as  poasiUe  next  year. 

Z.  Mat  9. 1U2 

President  Reagan  announced  In  a  speech 
at  Eur^a  College  the  US  START  propoaaL 
It  caUed  for  reductions  In  dqfloyed  baUistIc 
missile  waiheads  to  a  level  of  8000  for  eadi 
side,  of  which  no  men  than  SSOO  would 
have  been  on  ICBMs;  a  limit  of  850  de- 
ployed ballistic  ralssllwi.  roughly  one-half 
the  current  US  inventory;  sub-limits  of  210 
medium-siBed  missOes,  of  whidi  no  more 
than  110  would  have  been  heavy  mlssflfs; 
and  equal  levels  of  heavy  bombers,  indud- 
ing  the  Soviet  Ba^flie  iMmber.  In  a  second 
phase,  the  US  sou^t  equal  ceilings  on 
other  elements  of  US  and  Soviet  strategic 
forces  Including  equal  limits  on  halllstlr  mis- 
sOe  throw-weight  at  leas  than  current  US 
levels.  Significant  progress  towards  throw- 
weight  equality  was  to  be  acoomplished  in 
phase  one. 

3.  Maw  31. 19»Z 

The  US  and  the  USSR  Jointly  announced 
agreement  to  begin  formal  negotiations  on 
the  limitaticm  and  reductiai  of  strategic 
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anna  on  June  29,  1962  In  Geneva.  Swltaer- 


4.  /MM  $.  1M3 

At  Round  IV  of  START,  the  US  propoaed: 

A  ralajdnc  of  the  propoaal  to  limit  the 
total  number  of  balliatic  mteilea  on  each 
aide  to  860: 

A  ahlft  from  an  approach  which  envl- 
■ioned  two  phaaea  of  negotiation,  with  the 
initial  mp*''-**  on  balliatic  mlallea,  to  an 
apimMiCh  embodied  In  a  aingle  phaae  agne- 
ment,  with  everything  on  the  table: 

The  propoaal  of  lindta  on  the  number  of 
bombers  on  each  aide  and  limits  on  the 
number  of  crulae  miarilca  permitted  to  be 
carried  on  each  bomber  which  are  below 
SALTnievela: 

An  offer  to  explore  alternative  approachea 
to  limiting  the  deatructive  capability  of  bal- 
listic miasUea. 

S.  October  4.  IMS 

At  Round  V  of  START  the  US  tabled  the 
build-down  propoaal: 

A  provlaion  which  links  reductions  to 
modernisation  using  variable  ratios  which 
identify  how  many  exlating  nuclear  war- 
heads must  be  withdrawn  as  new  warheads 
of  various  typea  are  deployed: 

A  provialon  calling  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  percentage  build-down  (an  approxi- 
mately 6%  mandatory  build-down  per  year): 

A  provision  that  ensures  that  the  reduc- 
tions would  be  paced  by  whichever  above 
rule  produoea  the  greateat  reductions. 

In  addttlon,  the  US  delegation  propoaed: 

A  concurrent  build-down  of  bombers: 

To  dlacuss  additional  llmltattema  on  the 
air-launched  crulae  missiles  (ALCMs)  car- 
ried br  US  bombers: 

To  negotiate  trade-offk,  taking  Into  ac- 
count Soviet  advantagea  in  missiles  and  US 
advantages  in  bombeis.  in  ways  that  tnovlde 
each  side  maTlminn  flexibility  consistent 
with  movement  towards  a  more  stable  bal- 
ance of  foroea;  and. 

The  establishment  of  a  working  group  In 
START  to  dlacuM  the  US  build-down  Initia- 
tive In  Round  V. 

4L  December  t,  IMS 

US  START  Delegation  proposed  resuming 
negotiation  at  Round  VI  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1964. 

VKW 

1.  us  Propotal,  November  1$$1 
The  US  IN7  Delegation,  headed  by  Am- 
bassador Paul  Nltae.  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva  In  November 
1961,  shortly  after  the  main  elements  of  the 
US  negotiating  approach  were  set  forth  by 
Prealdent  Reagan  In  his  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 16.  The  Prealdent  made  a  far-reaching 
propoaal  for  the  mutual  elimination  and  re- 
nunciation of  longer-range  land-baaed  INF 
miasile  systems  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Specif - 
icaUy,  the  US  offered  to  cancel  deployment 
of  Penhlng  n  and  GLCM  In  exchange  for 
the  eUmlnatian  of  aU  Soviet  SS-20B.  S8-«s. 
and  S8-Sa— the  aero/aero  propoaal.  Al- 
though the  ITS  subsequently  proposed  an 
Interim  solution  aa  dtacrllxid  below,  the 
aero/aero  propoaal  represents  the  most  de- 
sirable outcome.  By  eliminating  the  Soviet 
threat.  It  would  make  the  NATO  response 
to  It  superfluous. 

2.  The  "WaOc-in-Ote-Weodt" 
In  July  1962,  during  the  so-called  "walk  In 
the  woods."  Ambassador  Nltae  and  his 
Soviet  counterpart  disnisswi  ideas  for  an 
agreement  on  an  informal,  exploratory 
baalB.  Aa  developed  by  the  negotiations  for 
cooalderatlon  in  their  reapective  capitals, 
the  formula  contained  the  following  main 


elementa:  The  US  and  UStSR  would  each  be 
limited  to  7»  LWNF  miaalle  launchers  in 
Europe.  The  USSR  could  deploy  only  ballis- 
tic mIsBile  launchers,  containing  no  more 
than  one  miasUc  each  with  three  warheads. 
The  US  could  deploy  only  GLCM  launchera 
carrying  four  —'t-"*-  with  one  wartiead 
apiece.  In  addttlon.  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  limited  to  90  UUNF  missPe  launebets  in 
the  eastern  USSR.  Specified  US  and  Soviet 
nuclear  capable  aircraft  would  be  limited  to 
equal  levels  in  Europe,  and  their  aborter- 
range  OfF  miasllea  wauM  be  limited  to  exist- 
ing levels.  FlmOly.  verification  measurea 
were  to  be  negotiated  within  three  months. 

Although  the  US  had  aeveral  problems 
with  the  proposal  aa  it  atood.  we  were  Inter- 
eated  In  keeping  this  informal  channel  open. 
The  Soviet  reaction,  on  the  other  hand,  waa 
oomirietely  negative,  both  as  regards  the 
proposal  itself  and  further  use  of  this  inf or- 
malchanneL 

X  The  US  Interim  Propoaal.  March  1»»3 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  stalemate  and 
after  Intenae  consultatlmia  with  our  Allies, 
the  President  on  March  M,  1966  preaented 
an  Interim  proposal  under  which  the  US 
would  agree  to  substantial  reductions  In  the 
number  of  wartteads  OT_planned  deploy- 
ments of  longer-range  INF  mlssilfa.  provid- 
ed the  Soviet  Union  reduced  the  number  of 
warheads  on  Its  longer-range  INF  missiles  to 
an  equal  number  on  a  global  baais.  He  in- 
structed Ambassador  Nltae  to  Indicate  to 
the  Soviet  side  that  while  our  aero/aero  pro- 
posal remained  on  the  table  aa  our  ultimate 
goal,  we  would  consider  any  number  be- 
tween aero  and  S72  the  Soviets  might  pro- 
pose which  would  result  in  an  agreement  at 
substantially  reduced  equal  global  levela. 
4.  The  Nev  U.S.  tnitiaHve.  September  IttS 

Determined  to  achieve  a  sound,  equitable 
and  verifiable  agreement,  the  US  made  a 
third  major  effort  dfaigiied  to  move  the 
talks  forward.  President  Reagan  announced 
in  his  September  96.  1963  speech  to  the  UN 
a  US  Initiative  In  Geneva  which  authorised 
Ambassador  Nltae  to  put  forward  a  package 
of  steps  designed  to  advance  the  negotia' 
tions  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  initiatives 
built  on  the  interim  proposal  and  addreased 
concema  that  the  Soviets  have  raiaed: 

First,  the  United  States  proposed  a  new 
Initiative  on  equal  global  limita.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  agrees  to  reductions  and  limits 
on  a  global  basis,  the  United  States  will  con- 
sider a  commitment  not  to  offset  the  entire 
Soviet  gUbal  missile  deployment  through 
US  deployments  in  Europe.  We  would,  of 
course,  retain  the  right  to  deploy  mlmiles 
elsewhere. 

Second,  the  United  States  would  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  mutually  acceptable  ways 
to  address  the  Soviet  desire  that  an  agree- 
ment should  limit  aircraft  as  weU  as  mis- 
siles. 

Third,  the  United  Statea  would  addreas 
the  mix  of  missiles  that  would  result  from 
reductloos.  In  the  context  of  reductkMis  to 
equal  levels,  we  would  be  prepared  to  appor- 
tion the  reductions  in  deployments  appro- 
priately between  Pershing  II  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  ground-launched  cruise  missfles. 

5.  420  Warhead  Propotal,  November  IMS 

After  consultation  with  lU  Alliea,  the  US 
decided  to  elaborate  on  the  September  Inl- 
tiathrea  by  Indicating  that  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  an  Interim  equaljlobal  cell- 
ing of  420  warheads  on  LRINF  missiles. 
This  would  equate  to  the  global  limit  of  140 
Soviet  SS-30  missile  systems,  a  number  the 
Soviets  proposed  In  October  for  S8-20  levels 
in  Europe.  This  proposal  was  made  In  an  at- 


tempt to  be  responsive  to  the  Soviets  and  to 
show  continued  flexibility  in  reaching  an 
agreement. 

«L  November  2S,  IMS 

At  the  end  of  Roraid  VI.  Ambassador 
Nltae  made  the  following  statement  (ex- 
cerpts): "The  US  profoundly  regrets  the 
unilateral  decision  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
discontinue  the  present  round  of  the  INF 
negotiations  without  setting  a  date  for  re- 
sumption. This  decision  is  ss  unjustified  as 
it  la  unfortunat*. .  .  .  The  US  remains  com- 
mitted to  reaebing  a  negotiated  solution 
which  meeU  the  legitimate  security  needs 
of  all  concerned.  The  US  Delegation  has 
sought,  both  formally  and  Informally,  to  ex- 
plore all  opportunltiee  for  reconciling  the 
differencea  between  the  two  sides.  The  US 
proposals  are  flexible  and  rtwigned  to  meet 
expressed  Soviet  concerns. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  halt  or 
reverse  its  deployments  if  an  equitable 
agreement  to  reduce  and  limit  or  eliminate 
US  and  Soviet  INF  ■"«»"—  can  be  achieved. 

For  its  part,  the  US  remains  prepared  to 
continue  the  INF  negotiations  untU  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  and  our  two 
oountriea  have  thus  fulfilled  their  responsi- 
bility to  contribute  to  the  cauae  of  Peace." 

Durtaig  the  preas  eonferenee  held  on  the 
same  day,  AmbasNdor  Nltae  stated  "As  far 
as  this  delegation  is  concerned,  part  of  our 
delegation  is  permanently  stationed  here  in 
Geneva.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us  may  go  back 
to  Washington  for  consultation.  But  the 
entire  delegation  is  prepared  to  return  here 
to  Geneva  at  any  time  that  the  Sovieta  are 
prepared  to  continue  or  resume  the  discus- 
sions with  us."  In  response  to  the  questiem 
"Do  you  think  theyni  come  back?",  the  Am- 
bassador said  "AU  I  can  say  la  I  hope  they 
come  back.  We're  ready  for  them  to  come 
back:  they  should  come  back." 

coMmnncATioiis  with  sovixt  umoa  or 

STAKT  AJTD  nir 

1.  November  29.  1963:  North  AtlanUc 
Council  Press  Release  (excerpt)  stated  "Am- 
bassador Nltae  reported  on  the  latest  seaslon 
of  the  current  round  of  negotlatlona,  and  on 
the  unilateral  Soviet  decision  to  discontinue 
this  round  without  setting  a  date  for  re- 
sumption .  .  .  The  Council  discussed  and  de- 
plored the  Soviet  decision  and  confirmed  its 
belief  that  there  Is  no  Justification  for  this 
decision.  The  Allies  hope  that  the  suspen- 
sion will  be  temporary." 

3.  December,  1963:  Prealdent  Reagan  re- 
portedly sent  a  letter  to  Andropov  suggest- 
ing that  the  \3S.  was  ready  to  move  forward 
In  START  by  diacusslng  frameworks  and 
poasible  tradeoffs,  and  a  poasible  summit 
meeting  on  those  issues. 

3.  January  16,  1964:  In  a  major  public  ad- 
dreaa.  Prealdent  Reagan  stated  "our  negotia- 
tors are  ready  to  work  toward  agreements  in 
INF,  START,  and  on  ICBFR.  We  will  negoti- 
ate in  good  faith.  Whenever  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  ready  to  do  likewiae,  we  will  meet 
them  halfway." 

4.  February  14.  1964:  Vice  President  Bush 
stated  the  following  during  a  preas  confer- 
ence In  Moscow  following  the  meeting  with 
the  new  General  Secretary  Chemenko.  "I 
delivered  a  letter  from  Prealdent  Reagan  to 
the  General  Secretary  ...  It  conveyed  the 
Preaident's  determination  to  move  forward 
in  all  areas  of  our  relationship  with  the  So- 
viets, and  our  readlneas  for  concrete,  pro- 
ductive discussions  in  every  one  of  them .  .  . 
I  (Vice  President  Bush)  stressed  the  particu- 
lar importance  of  real  results  In  reducing 
nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  Let  me  direct  a  few 
parting  words  to  the  Soviet  people  and  the 
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Soviet  leattership  ...  we  are  dedJcated  to 
arms  reduction .  . 

5.  Februmy  29,  1964:  In  an  interview.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shulta  nid  the  VS.  la  en- 
gaged In  t'private  dlpkimatir  efforta"  at 
"quiet  diplomacy"  to  exidore  areas  of  sgree- 
ment  on  aiins  control  and  ottm'  iasues.  Con- 
tacts indimed  his  regular  meetings  with 
Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin  and  meetinga 
between  ^S.  Ambassador  Bartman  and 
Soviet  off  idaU. 

6.  Marel  8,  1964:  Ambaandor  Rowny 
stated  the  tfollowlng  in  a  speech  before  the 
Los  Angel^  World  Affairs  CoimdL  "The 
United  Sbftes  is  prepared  to  return  to  the 
START  n^gotiaUons  Immediately,  with  no 
preconditldns  or  reservatiana.  I  would  there- 
fore chaUenge  the  Sovteta  to  re^ond  poai- 
tively  to  ttils  proposal  and  indlratie  their 
readlneas  ^  return  to  the  START  talks  in 
Geneva,     i 

7.  Marchi  10.  1964:  President  Reagan,  in  a 
statement  |  on  the  resumption  of  MBFR. 
sUted  "I  Wlso  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
return  to  the  INF  and  START  negoUatlonB. 
where  very  important  work  in  the  cauae  of 
building  aimore  secure  and  peaceful  worid 
has  been  luspnxled  by  them.  ...  It  is  in 
the  interegt  of  aU  mankind  that  theae  vital 
efforts  be  Resumed  now." 

8.  MarcM  27.  1964:  NATO  Special  Ccmsult- 
ative  Groitp  Chairman's  Press  Statement— 
"We  wish  to  reiterate  our  own  readlneas  to 
return  to  Geneva  at  any  time.  The  Soviet 
Union  Bhotld  match  this  spirit." 

9.  April  1 1984:  Presidential  News  Confer- 
ence on  Uft  draft  CW  Treaty  and  announce- 
ment of  vice  Presidait's  trip  to  the  CD: 
"The  US  knd  many  other  countriea  have 
luged  repdatedly  that  the  Soviets  retuin  to 
these  ta^  (START  and  INF)  ...  I  hope 
that  the  iioviet  leadership  wHl  respond  to 
our  new  Isitlative.  not  only  by  negotiating 
seriously  ia  chemical  weapons  but  also  by 
Joining  us  in  the  urgent  task  of  achieving 
real  reduction  In  nuclear  anna." 

10.  Aprttie,  1984:  In  a  speech  at  the  CD  tn 
G«Mva,  vice  President  Bush  sUted:  "Here 
today.  I  main  Invite  the  Soviet  Union  to 
return  to  we  two  nuclear  arms  negotlatlona 
it  suspCTidfed  five  months  ago  and  to  reaume 
with  us  tHe  crucial  task  of  reducing  nudear 
arms.  The!  US  remains  ready  to  explore  aD 
ideas,  without  preconditions,  at  a  time  the 
Soviet  Uitfon  chooaea,  to  renew  the  dia- 
logue." 

11.  April  26.  1964:  Ambassador  Rowny 
stated  in  anteech  in  Dallaa, "...  the  United 
Statea  lud  made  it  clear  to  the  Soviets,  both 
in  pubbcatatementa  and  through  diplomat- 
ic chann^  that  we  remain  ready  to  retuin 
to  the  negbUatlons  at  any  ttane.  without  pre- 
oonditlona .  .  .  President  Reagan  raiaed  this 
issue  yetagain  in  his  most  recent  press  con- 
ference wbien  he  said  the  SovieU  'have  ig- 
nored the|  wUl  of  the  world'  by  refuaing  to 
resume  nOgotiationa.  He  once  again  caUed 
for  the  $oviet  Union  to  'Join  us  in  the 
urgent  ta^k  of  achieving  real  reduetians  In 
nuclear  aitns.' " 

12.  May;  2.  1964:  ACDA  DIreetor  Adetanan 
stated  tn  a  public  address  "We  remain  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  negotiating  table 
without  preconditions  at  the  earliest  poari- 
bletime." 

13.  liayf  6.  1964:  PresideBt  Reagan  stated 
the  foOolrtaig  on  the  occasinn  of  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Conference  on  Disarma- 
ment in  Europe:  "The  opportunity  for 
meaningfU  progress  in  anna  oontrol  exista. 
The  Sovtdt  leaders  should  take  advantage  of 
it.  Our  r^vesentaUves  are  ready  to  return 
to  the  two  negotiating  taldea  on  nuclear 
arms,  and  we  wUl  negotiate  In  good  faith.  As 


I  have  said  before,  whenever  the  Soviet 
Union  is  ready  to  do  likewise,  we  will  meet 
them  halfway." 

14.  June  1, 1964:  In  an  address  before  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  in  New  Torlc 
Ambaasador  Nltae  stated  "We  are  ready  to 
return  to  the  negotiating  table  on  24-hour's 
notice.  Part  of  our  INF  delegation  is  in 
Geneva  at  the  present  time.  The  rest  of  us 
are  prepared  to  return  on  a  moment's 
notice." 

IB.  June  13.  1964:  In  an  address  to  the 
Leningrad  UN  Conf«ence  on  World  Disar- 
mament Campaign,  ACDA  Deputy  Director 
said  "We  remain  prepared  to  renew  the 
talks  at  anytime." 

16.  June  29, 1084:  White  House  Statement 
regarding  the  Soviet  proposal  for  talks  in 
Vienna  on  outer  space:  ".  .  .  the  United 
States  Government  has  informed  the  Oov- 
einment  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Sep- 
tember, ...  to  discuss  snd  define  mutually 
agreeable  arrangements  under  which  nego- 
M^Mn«.  (»  the  reduction  of  strategic  and  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  weapons  can  be 
resumed." 

17.  July  27.  1984:  White  House  Statement 
regarding  the  Vienna  talks  on  outer  space: 
"...  we  simply  point  out  that  we  wish  to  re- 
store exchanges  on  the  subject  of  offensive 
nuclear  arms." 

caaiiQU,  wxspoKs 

On  April  18. 1984  Viae  President  Bush  pre- 
sented to  the  40-Nation  Conference  on  Dis- 
aimament  (CD)  a  UJS.  draft  treaty  for  a 
comprehensive,  worldwide  ban  on  chemical 
weapons.  The  treaty  would  prohibit  devel- 
opoent,  production,  possession,  transfer 
and  uae  of  chemical  weux>ns. 

Verificatl(m  measures  Include  a  system  of 
regular  international  on-site  inspection  for 
rhirHng  declarations,  monitoring  stocks 
and  facilities  prior  to  destruction,  conflim- 
tng  destruction,  and  monitoring  permitted 
acttvltica  such  as  commercial  production  of 
medfied  chemicals  which  poae  a  particular 
risk.  A  special  mechanism,  involving  chal- 
lenge onrsite  inspection  any  time,  anywhere, 
for  military  and  government-owned  or  con- 
trolled facilities  would  be  established  to  deal 
with  suspected  violations. 

When  the  Vice  President  presented  the 
Uj&  draft  CW  treaty,  he  indicated  that  the 
UJS.  looked  forward  to  serious  negotiations 
and  st«Mly  progress.  Obviously  multHateral 
piogress  is  dependent  upon  U.S.— USSR 
progress  toward  agreement.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  a  member  of  the  CD.  To  this  end. 
we  have  Indicated  to  the  Soviets  our  willing- 
ncas  to  meet  bilaterally  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tating the  multilateral  treaty  negotiations. 
Although  the  SovieU  have  been  openly  crit- 
ical of  the  UjS.  draft  treaty,  they  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  ccmduct  such  con- 
sultations in  Geneva. 

XmUSHOLD  nST  BAM  T*BSTT 

The  Admtnlsb»tlon  has  been  examining 
steps  it  mig^t  take  In  Its  efforts  to  strength- 
en f«gn««>«ntiy  the  Verification  provisions 
in  the  signed  but  not  ratified  Threshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Tteatiea.  to  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  partiea. 

We  have  approached  the  Soviets  on  the 
three  ffmif«""»  since  early  1983  to  discuss 
our  concerns,  but  so  far  they  have  refused 
to  meet  with  us  on  this  issue. 


AoDinovAL  FkOPOSALS  Am  ComnnncATioin 

cscx  (ooiofimi  on  sacimiTT  a>d 
oooPBUTioa  HI  xuaora) 

In  February  1961,  In  one  of  his  first  major 
foreign  policy  decisions.  President  Reagan 
endorsed  the  proposal  that  a  European  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  (CDE)  be  orga- 
nized to  discuss  first  confidence  building 
measures  snd  later  general  disarmament 
issues.  Meeting  in  Madrid,  the  35  C8CE 
states  finally  agreed  on  a  CSCE  conference 
document  which  contained  a  manrtat.f  for 
the  CDE  as  well  as  new  human  rights  pro- 
posals. The  meeting  dosed  In  September. 
1983. 

mnt  (MOTUAL  BAUmCXD  rOBCS  BXDOCTIOWS) 

The  UdS.  devekved  a  new  approach  to  the 
Vienna  talks  based  on  President  Reagan's 
stated  arms  control  criteria:  substantial,  ver- 
ifiable, and  militarily-significant  reductions 
to  equal «— "«"r  Concluding  that  the  estab- 
llshment  of  military  manpower  parity  in 
Central  Europe  would  enhance  stability  and 
security  in  the  region,  the  UJB.  introduced 
this  approach  in  NATO  in  May  1962  in  the 
form  of  a  draft  treaty;  after  intensive  Allied 
consultations,  it  was  tabled  in  Vienna  <m 
July  8. 1982. 

Following  a  thorou^  U.S.  review  of 
MBm  policy  and  of  extensive  consultation 
within  the  NATO  alliance,  in  an  effort  to 
move  the  stalled  talks  a  new  Westem  pro- 
posal was  tallied  in  Vienna  on  April  19, 1964. 
This  moposal  amended  the  West's  1962 
draft  treaty  by  showing  greater  flexibility 
and  reducing  our  previous  demands  llils 
proposal  calls  for  limiting  initial  data  ex- 
change to  combat  and  combat  support 
forces,  which  are  the  most  easily  identifia- 
ble. 


ICB  OH  DUABMAIIBHT  TK  WmOPB 


am  (ooi 

The  United  States,  together  wtUi  lU 
NATO  allies,  tabled  a  ixopooed  package  of 
ocinfidenoe  and  aecurity-buHding  measures 
at  the  Stockholm  CDE  on  January  24. 1964. 
Thia  was  the  first  day  of  regular  bustness 
tor  this  new  conference.  The  Western  pack- 
age calls  for  information  exchange  on 
ground  and  air  forces  tn  the  CDE  aone:  fore- 
caste  and  notifications  of  military  activities 
in  the  aone;  mandatory  Invitations  to  ob- 
servers at  these  activities;  verification  provi- 
sons  iTwiiMWfiy  inspections;  and  provisons  for 
impoved  communication  between  partici- 
pants. 

On  June  4.  1964.  in  an  effort  to  advance 
the  CDE  negotiationB,  President  Reagan,  in 
a  qwech  in  Dublin,  offered  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions aa  Soviet  non-use  of  force  propoaal 
if  the  Soviete  would  negotiate  on  measures 
to  give  concrete  meaning  to  that  principle. 

oomiuincATiows  wixb  thx  sovnx  mnoii  oa 


1.  June  29. 1M4 

The  US  informed  the  USSR  that  it  was 
prepared  to  meet  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
September  at  any  location  agreeable  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  discuss  and  seek  sgreement 
(m  feasible  negotiating  apiHtiaches  which 
could  lead  to  verlfiaUe  and  effective  limtta- 
tUms  on  ASAT  weapona.  and  to  dtacuss  and 
define  mutually  agreeable  arrangcmente 
under  which  negotiations  on  the  reduction 
of  strategy  and  intermediate-ranae  nuclear 
weapons  could  be  resumed. 

2.  AngnU  1, 1M4 

The  White  House  issued  a  public  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  has  made  dear 
to  the  Soviet  Government  in  a  aerlea  of 
high-levd  messagea  that  It  accepto  the 
Soviet  Union's  June  29  proposal,  and  is  pre- 
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parad  for  mtIoih  Ulka  In  Viemut  on  outer 
■paee.  *^^«^»-9  antl-Mtelllte  weapona.  We 
bave  iipr—il  our  view  that  the  proMem  of 
mmpatm  in  apace  cannot  be  conaktwed  In 
liolaaoo  frotn  the  orerall  atimtedc  relation- 
■hip.  but  that  we  have  no  preoondltloni  on 
the  Vienna  atenda. 

In  rfponat  to  the  Soviet  proposal  of  a 
mutual  moratorium  on  antl-aatelllte  teats 
from  the  outset  of  the  talks,  the  United 
States  ezprsased  a  readtnem  to  have  our  ne- 
gotiators conslrtfr  what  mutual  restralnu 
would  be  appropriate  durtnc  the  course  of 
the  necotiattaiB.  However,  any  joint  Sovtet- 
Ameflcan  atatement  on  the  content  and  ob- 
jective of  the  Vienna  talka  ahould  not  pre- 
judge the  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 

COMMUaiCATIOIW  WTIH  THI  SOVIR  UMIOII  OK 


1.  May  14.  1M4:  Secretary  of  State 
Schults  stated  the  following  In  an  address 
before  the  League  of  Women  VotMs. 
"Shortly  after  the  President  announced  the 
initiative  (SDI)  last  year,  the  Sovleto  pro- 
posed that  sdentlsU  from  the  two  countries 
meet  to  discuss  the  impllratlons  of  these 
new  technologies.  We  proposed.  In  turn. 
that  experts  of  our  two  governments— in- 
cluding scientific  experts— meeting  In  the 
context  of  appropriate  arms  control  forums 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  and  effective 
vehicle  for  such  dlsciiaslnn  We  have  recent- 
ly renewed  our  offer,  and  It  still  atanda." 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  opponents  have  also 
auggested  throtighout  this  debate, 
that  if  we  build  the  MX  miaaile  or 
buUid  too  many  MX  miasUes.  we  are 
creatine  •  flrst-strike  capability.  That 
)»  not  ao.  We  are  building  a  deterrence. 
We  are  improvinc  the  deterrent  capa- 
bility that  has  kept  us  out  of  a  nuclear 
war  or  a  world  war  since  the  nuclear 
weapon  was  first  created. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
no  more  Pearl  Harbors,  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  no  other  nation  ever 
acain  believes  that  the  United  SUtes 
is  so  weak  that  they  can  attack,  wipe 
us  out.  or  eliminate  our  ability  to  re- 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  never 
happens  acatai. 

And  as  was  ao  aptly  pointed  out  in 
an  earlier  debate,  times  are  different 
now  than  they  were  at  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  would  not  have 
months  to  rebuild,  or  prepare  our  de- 
fense as  we  did  in  1941.  In  the  missUe 
age  we  would  have  only  minutes. 

Should  the  Soviets  begin  an  activity 
that  ooDvlnced  us  that  they  were  lead- 
ing up  to  a  nuclear  strike,  we  would 
not  have  time  to  start  to  produce  our 
weapons  then.  It  is  too  late. 

We  have  also  heard  the  argument 
that  to  bufld  the  MX  mlssUe  is  desta- 
bllbdng  and  it  is  always  the  U.S.  mis- 
sUe. the  Peacekeeper,  the  MX  call  It 
whatever  you  like,  that  Is  the  destabi- 
llBlng  weapon.  The  Soviets  have  built 
the  SS-18.  the  Soviets  have  buUt  the 
88-19.  why  does  not  somebody  say 
that  they  are  destabilliing?  They  are 
building  88-a4's  and  88-2S's.  Why  in 
the  world  docs  not  scHnebody  stand  up 
here  and  say  that  these  Soviet  weap- 
ons are  destabilising? 


I  do  not  think  we  are  destabilising 
when  we  upgrade  our  capability  to 
defend  ourselves  and  to  defend  free- 
dom. 

Look  at  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Our  history  is  not  a  first-strike 
history.  Our  history  ts  not  one  of  de- 
stabilizing the  peace  of  the  world.  Our 
history  is  not  one  of  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
United  States  had  the  only  real  credi- 
ble military  force  left.  The  rest  of  the 
world  had  been  pretty  badly  beaten. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
United  States  had  the  only  nuclear  ca- 
pability anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
planet. 

Despite  that,  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
panded their  control  of  formerly  free 
people  far  beyond  their  own  borders. 
The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  no 
longer  have  a  national  identity;  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  Estonia  no  longer  exist. 

The  freedom  fighters  of  Hungary 
were  trampled  by  the  Soviet  tanks.  So 
were  the  people  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. We  have  never  done  any 
thing  like  that.  We  have  not  created 
any  surrogate  hoodlums  to  roam  the 
world  as  the  Soviets  have  done  with 
Cuba  in  Angola  and  other  parts  of 
Africa  or  with  Vietnam.  In  Southeast 
Asia.  We  have  never  done  that. 

Deq>lte  that,  look  where  the  Soviet 
control  has  expanded  in  the  world.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  we  had  the  nuclear 
weapon,  and  that  we  had  the  military 
force  left,  what  do  you  think  the  map 
of  the  world  would  look  like  today  had 
it  been  the  Soviet  Union  that  had  the 
only  military  power  left  after  World 
War  n?  What  would  the  map  of  the 
world  look  like  today  If  it  had  been  the 
Soviet  Union  that  had  the  only  nucle- 
ar capability  in  the  world? 

I  would  ask  you.  and  listen  carefully, 
pay  attention  to  history,  listen  to  the 
voices  of  those  freedom  fighters  from 
Hungary,  listen  to  the  voices  of  those 
people  from  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia who  no  longer  have  a  coimtry; 
listen  to  the  people  of  Poland.  Hunga- 
ry, and  Ctechoalovakia;  listen  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  who  came  to  the 
United  States  en  masse  in  the  Marlel 
boatlift  to  escape  the  Soviet  kind  of 
communism. 

Usten  to  these  people  and  leam 
what  It  means  to  be  weak  while  the 
Soviet  Union  is  strong.  We  have  a  sin- 
cere effort  under  way  in  Geneva  today 
and  I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  So- 
viets are  sincere  as  well.  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  our  negotiators  In 
Geneva  who  are  trying  to  remove  the 
world  from  a  possible  confrontation, 
nuclear  or  otherwise,  that  we  give 
them  every  (H>portunlty  that  we  can  to 
be  successful  in  limiting  or  reducing 
the  number  of  devastating  arms  that 
are  available  in  this  world. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dowurr]. 


Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  built  a  deatabilbdng 
miasile  with  the  88-18.  and  shame  on 
them  for  building  it. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  be- 
cause they  have  done  something 
stupid  we  should  do  something  stupid. 
It  is  the  question  of  building  not  what 
they  have  built,  but  building  what  we 
need. 

Let  us  deal  for  a  minute  if  we  can 
with  the  history  of  the  triad.  The 
United  States  of  America  Invented  the 
triad.  When  we  put  weapons  at  sea  we 
recognised  that,  at  some  point,  weap- 
ons on  land  would  be  vulnerable,  and 
we  decided  to  hide  our  weapons. 

That  was  a  wise  decision.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  disputes  that  decision. 

I  want  to  deal  with  another  ques- 
tion. How  many  times  do  you  have  to 
repeat,  and  I  say  this  with  all  due  sin- 
cerity to  my  Republican  friends,  over 
and  over  again  the  notion  that  we 
were  at  rest  during  the  period  of  1970 
to  1980  while  the  Soviets  were  building 
up  their  forces? 

a  1430 

No  one  is  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  built  up  their  forces;  that  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  But  please,  please  con- 
cede the  argument  that  in  1970  this 
country  had  4.000  warheads  aimed  at 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1970  and  in  1980  it 
had  9.300  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  is  not  a  nation  at  rest;  we  mod- 
ernised every  single  amect  of  the  triad 
during  the  1970's.  The  fact  that  we  did 
not  go  ahead  and  build  new  weapons 
systems  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
we're  not  stupid.  We  did  not,  every 
time  we  wanted  a  25-percent  increase 
in  accuracy,  decide  to  build  a  new 
weapons  system;  we  improved  the  very 
fine  weapons  systems  we  have. 

Now.  let  me  deal  with  this  question 
of  Geneva,  because  I  know  my  col- 
leagues over  here  are  dying  to  be  little 
arms  negotiators  and  tell  us  what  we 
should  be  doing  and  what  we  should 
not  be  doing  with  respect  to  Geneva. 

It  is  Important  for  us  to  remember 
that  it  is  Ambassador  Kampelman  and 
not  President  Reagan  who  believes 
that  there  may  be  some  fiddling  at  the 
margin  of  the  talks;  the  Presidoit  of 
the  United  States  believes  they  wlU  be 
ended;  that  they  cannot  go  on. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  the  American 
people  and  say  to  them  that  our  re- 
sponsibility here  is  to  determine  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  national  se- 
curity policy.  So  when  we  structure 
our  arsenal,  let  us  do  so  with  our  secu- 
rity interests  in  mind. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorit.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  think  his 
last  statement  that  we  should  leave, 
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we  should  trust  the  negotiaton  in 
Geneva,  we  should  not  try  to  be  485 
would-be  Secretaries  of  State  or  arms 
negotiators,  is  well  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent andby  the  Members  who  voted 
for  the  MX  missile  yesterday. 

Essentililly,  Mr.  Kampelman  said 
this:  Th4  message  I  got  was.  "I  need 
your  trust.  I  am  asking  you  for  some- 
thing." ^e  did  say  dearly  that  he 
wanted  ^s.  if  anybody  camm  away 
from  the  White  House  saying  Mr. 
Kanu>eli«An  did  not  really  want  us  to 
go  with  ^e  MX  misdle  then  they  are 
not  being  fair. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoric  I  am 
not  suggMtlng  that. 

BCr.  HUNTER.  OK.  that  is  why  he 
came  f  oi;th.  and  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  that  was  not  the  thrust  of 
his  stat^nent:  he  said  "trust  us,"  and  I 
am  teUlfg  you  that  this  is  what  we 
need  toi  present,  a  united  foreign 
policy  to:  the  Soviet  Unkm. 

Mr.  DpWNEY  of  New  York.  Well, 
let  me  jUst  say  that  I  do  not  quarrel 
that  Mr.  Kampelman  advocated  for 
the  MX  missile  at  his  White  House 
meeting.  He  did  that.  I  would  not  want 
to  mlslegd  anybody  into  thinking  that 
that  was  not  the  certain  purpose  for 
his  visltpack  here. 

Mr.  ^UNTER.  I  agree  with  that 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  think 
it  is  instructive  that  what  Ambassador 
y^mp^iAtan  did  not  say  was  as  impor 
tant  as  khat  he  did  say.  He  did  not 
say,  as  {President  Reagan  said,  that 
this  wotld  be  the  end  of  the  arms 
talks,  a»d  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ii>end  more  time  listening  to 
Presldeiit  Reagan  than  they  do  to  Am- 
bassadot  Kampelman.  because  he  is 
the  Pre^dent. 

The  President  and  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er have!  repeated  over  and  over  and 
over  ag4ln  that  this  is  the  end  of  the 
road;  If  ^his  missile  is  not  there,  things 
are  finl^ed.  That  is  clearly  not  tJie 


The  QHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUempm  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutiJto  the  gentleman  from  New 

Mr.'  DpWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  f  nan  Oregon. 

Mr.  ApCOIN.  I  aivreclate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chabman.  the  gmtleman  earlier 
stated  something  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  t£e  colloquy  liack  to.  and  that 
was  his  statement  that  this  is  not  a 
Nation  that  has  been  at  rest,  when  It 
comes  to  providing  needed  defenses 
for  this  great  country. 

We  hlive  modernised,  we  have  built, 
we  hav6  not  bean  unfundlng  things, 
and  I  think  when  we  hear  cgDceches  to 
the  contrary,  we  ought  to  put  that 
into  ooatext.  The  context  is  that  that 
is  so  much  hokum. 

I  woii  d  like  to  ssk  the  gentleman  In 
the  w^  when  It  oonMs  to  what  this 


Nation  has  funded,  which  of  the  two 
superpowers  funded  and  built  and  de- 
ployed MIRVed  ICBM's  first? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorii.  The 
United  States. 

Mr;  AitCOIN.  And,  how  many  years 
later  did  the  Soviet  Union  follow? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York-  Five 
years,  six  years.  There  is  some  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
ready  to  test  right  after  us.  but  they 
certainly  deployed  multiple,  independ- 
ently retargetable  reentiy  vehicles  at 
least  5  years  after  we  did. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  That  squares  with  the 
information  I  have  from  the  posture 
statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  I  think  it  is  an  accurate  state- 
ment. 

That  is  not  a  nation  at  rest  when  it 
oomes  to  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion; when  it  comes  to  funding  sys- 
tems. We  can  disagree  with  them  or 
agree  with  them,  but  to  say  that  we 
have  been  at  rest,  we  have  been  dis- 
arming, is  absolutely  absurd. 

What  about  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missUes? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York-  Well, 
we  are  talking  the  Soviets  at-  least  7  or 
8  years  behind  us. 

I  want  to  deal  with  an  issue  that  we 
have  not  dealt  with;  at  least  I  have  not 
heard  dealt  with  here  in  terms  of  cost, 
and  that  Is  this  preposterous  notion 
that  you  can  protect  the  BflX  missile  in 
the  hardened  silos. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  from 
the  iU>proprlations  Committee  that 
there  is  no  money  in  this  budget  to 
harden  the  missiles? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Does 
that  square  with  the  information? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

BCr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  There 
is  no  money,  no  money  in  the  budget 
to  harden  the  silos.  Is  there  money  in 
this  budget  to  do  point  defense  for  the 
Minuteman  fields? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

B«r.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  wlD 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
argue  that  it  is  important  to  do  so.  If 
he  wants  to  add  the  money  for  hard- 
ening or  point  defense,  I  would  be 
hm>py  to  Join  him. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  the  mis- 
sUes can  be  protected  with  hardened 

SUOB? 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  mlssUes  can  be 
protected,  and  are  protected  now  be- 


cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  other 
legs  of  the  triad.  We  have  gmte 
through  this  argument. 

BCr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  in  a  race 
with  the  other  side— I  take  back  my 
time  to  ask  the  gwitleman  a  question. 
Mr.  COURTER.  Go  ahead. 
Bdr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  gentleman  beUeve  that  in  a  race 
between  hardening  and  accuracy  that 
we  can  harden  mIssUe  sUos  faster  than 
the  Soviets  can  improve  their  accura- 
cy? Can  the  gentleman  answer  that 

question?      

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  argue  that 
when  you  have  a  triad,  something  that 
you  are  arguing  against,  you  have  de- 
fenses, you  can  defend  yourself  be- 
cause of  the  strategic  or  the  synergis- 
tic effect  of  three  legs  of  the  triad. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorit.  I  con- 
gratulate the  genUeman  for  having 
read  my  speeches  5  years  ago. 

The  point  that  the  genUeman  has 
not  answered  is  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  harden  sUos  to  protect  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man  from  T.ftii<«iana  [Mr.  LnmiGSTOiil, 
a  monber  of  our  subocmunittee. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yldd  to  the 
genUeman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  reluctant 
support  of  this  resolution,  releasing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  MX  procure- 
ment. 

My  reluctance  stems  from  my  fer- 
vent wish  that  we  could  vote  today  to 
banish  such  terrible  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Earth 
forever. 

We  do  have  within  tigbt  the  pros- 
pect of  transforming  this  dream  into 
reaUty,  but  we  must  get  there  from 
here.  And  "here"— the  reality  with 
which  we  are  faced— is  a  massive 
Soviet  advantage  in  strategic  nuclear 
strike  power,  an  advantage  gained  de- 
spite—perhaps it  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  because  of— SALT  I  and 
SALT  n.  the  anns  control  agreements 
that  were  supposed  to  give  us  a  nucle- 
ar arms  freeze. 

The  Soviets,  with  their  higiily  accu- 
rate. MIRVd  foxce  of  88-18  and  88-19 
ICBM's  now  have  the  ability  to  launch 
a  devastating  first  strike  against  our 
land-based  missUe  force.  Alone,  the 
more  than  300  S8-18's  now  deployed 
have  the  capability  of  kno<^ing  out  80 
percent  of  our  ICBM  sUos.  The  nearly 
400  S8-19'8  currently  deployed  have 
virtually  the  same  ability  to  destroy 
hardened  targets. 
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Add  to  ihla  flnt«trlke  threat  the  So- 
viets' procmii  of  luperhardenlng  th^r 
ICBM  launchers  and  command  and 
ocmtrol  faculties,  their  ootnprehensiTe 
dvll  defense  procram.  designed  to 
brine  their  industrial  infrastructure 
through  all-out  nuclear  war,  their  vio- 
lations of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
seem  to  be  part  of  an  effort  to  "break 
out"  with  a  nationwide  anUballistic 
mlsBUe  defense,  and  their  clear  Intent 
to  deploy  the  8S-X-24  and  35-two 
new.  highly  accurate,  hard-target-kill- 
ing ICBBC's— with  a  large  propcHtioo 
of  them  mounted  on  mobile  launchers. 

Add  to  this  the  Soviets'  continued 
and  blatant  attempts— in  violation  of 
SALT— to  conceal  most  of  their  efforts 
to  gain  a  decisive  strategic  advantage 
with  which  to  cow  the  United  SUtes 
and  our  allies  into  submission. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  our  most 
accurate  ICBM's— our  Minuteman 
Iir»— have  neither  the  accuracy  nor 
the  punch  to  crack  the  Soviets'  super- 
hardened  launchers  and  command  and 
control  centers. 

Since  SALT  I  was  signed  in  1972— 
whUe  the  United  States  stuck  to  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  I  treaties  and  even 
of  the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty— the 
Soviets  have  deployed  28  new  or  sig- 
nificantly modified  strategic  weapons 
systons.  And  as  we  debate  whether  or 
not  to  buy  21  more  BOrs  this  year. 
they  have  at  least  8  more  systems— in- 
cluding the  S8-X-24  and  25-either 
poised  for  deployment  or  luder  devel- 
opment Moreover,  there  Is  evidence 
that  indicates  they  may  have  deployed 
the  S8-16  ICSM— once  again,  a  viola- 
tion of  SALT. 

"Here"  is  a  very  frightening  and 
dangerous  reality  Indeed. 

The  comprehensive  arms  talks  now 
going  forward  In  Geneva  offer  the 
■hining  hope  that  we  may  at  last 
achieve  real  arms  control,  as  opposed 
to  the  cosmetic  and  dangerous  arms 
ctmtrol  we  have  known  to  date.  They 
offer  the  hope  that  the  generation  of 
strategic  weapons  which  we  will 
deploy  in  this  decade— including  MX. 
the  Trident  D-8.  and  the  B-lB-wOl 
be  the  last  of  their  kind. 

Regrettably,  because  of  the  arms 
and  arms-coDtrol  policies  of  past  ad- 
mlnlstratkms,  this  last  generation  of 
offensive  nudear  weapons  systems 
must  be  put  in  place  to  restore  the 
strategic  balance,  give  us  a  basis  of 
strength  from  whidi  to  go  forward 
with  arms  negotiations,  and  carry  us 
through  the  period  from  now  until  the 
day  we  wHl  be  able  to  implement  the 
sort  of  real  aims  control  I  believe  is 
possible  and  that  I  believe  President 
Reagan  is  pursuing  in  the  Geneva 
talks  and  with  the  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

Let  me  tske  a  moment  to  share  some 
thougtaU  about  reel  uma  oontroL 

The  key  tatsradlente  of  reel  anns  control 
are:  Vbst.  autetanttal  and  lectins  reductiona 
In  strategic  nuclear  weapons;  second,  the 


nonnudear  defensive  technologies  to  ensure 
that  any  failure  to  adhere  to  arms  control 
accords  will  not  upset  the  stratetlc  balance; 
and  third,  policies  that  encourace  defense 
over  offense. 

To  be  "substantial."  reductions  in 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  must  reduce 
stockpiles  on  both  sides  below  the 
levels  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  believe  necessary  to  achieve 
"assured  retaliation." 

The  only  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
begin  reducing  nuclear  arms  stockpiles 
significantly  is  if  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.SJI.  can  be  reasonably 
certain  they  have  the  means  to  of fftet 
such  a  reduction  with  defensive  weap- 
ons—a "star  shield." 

This  is  the  promise  of  President 
Reagan's  strategic  defense  initiative. 
This  program  of  intensive  research 
will  determine  and  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  strategic  defense  technol- 
ogies. Once  these  defensive  weapons 
have  been  proven  practical,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  begin  a  step-by-step 
cutback  of  nuclear  offensive  weapons 
coupled  with  a  symmetrical  fielding  of 
nonnudear  defensive  weapons— the 
star  shield. 

This  would  introduce  a  "new  look" 
in  strategic  arms,  a  policy  new  look 
based  on  genuine  reductions  in  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  backed  up  by  iu>n- 
nudear  defenses.  And  reducing  stodcs 
of  offensive  nuclear  weapons  while 
putting  in  place  "offsetting"  nonnude- 
ar defensive  systems  maintains  the 
strategic  balance— and  does  so  at  a  less 
threatening  level. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  immi- 
nently practical  approach  to  achieving 
real  arms  control  and  a  safer  world. 
With  it.  we  can  change  the  name  of 
the  strategic  arms  game  from  offense 
to  defense.  With  it.  we  can  begin  the 
process  of  dramatically  reducing  the 
danger  of  nudear  war.  With  it.  we  can 
transform  the  strategic  arms  race  into 
a  "peace  race." 

But  we  cannot  get  there  from  here 
without  first  going  through  a  difficult 
and  perilous  time,  a  time  of  negotia- 
tions and  changing  polides  and  per- 
ceptions, a  time  demanding  unity  and 
strength  of  purpose,  a  time  that  will 
sorely  test  our  courage  and  creativity 
and  mightily  try  our  patience  and  re- 
solve. 

We  now  face  one  such  test,  my 
friends  and  colleagues.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  me  in  standing  up  to  it  in  support- 
ing the  resolution  now  before  us  and 
in  dedicating  yourselves  to  the  support 
of  arms  and  arms  control  polides  that 
wHl  make  the  MX  and  its  terrible  sis- 
ters the  last  generation  of  their  kind 
and  give  all  humankind  the  predous 
gift  of  a  world  forever  free  of  the 
threat  of  nudear  holocaust. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  sielding  to  me. 


In  the  previous  colloquy.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  our  coUeague  frtm  Oregon 
asking  our  colleague  from  New  York 
about  how  long  after  the  U.S.  de- 
ployed MIRVd  mlssUes  did  it  take  the 
Soviets?  He  was  not  exactly  sure;  5  or 
6  years. 

I  am  not  exactly  sure,  either,  but  it 
depended  on  how  long  it  took  the  So- 
viets to  either  buy  or  steal  our  tech- 
nology. That  is  where  the  timeframe  is 
established. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yidd? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  t  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi^  did  not  character- 
ise the  Preddent's  statement  on  MX 
accurate,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
statement  on  MX. 

Secretary  Weinberger  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. We  have  heard  numerous  brief- 
ings from  the  President  and  Mr.  Wein- 
berger on  the  need  for  MX:  what  the 
President  said  was  really  almost  dove- 
taO  what  Mr.  Kampelman  said:  that  if 
we  did  not  give  them  the  MX  it  would 
seriously  undermine  our  negotiating 
process  he  sajrs,  as  the  President  said, 
that  if  we  unilaterally  give  up  the  MX. 
viewing  it  like  an  apple  that  drops  off 
a  tree,  the  Soviets  prepared  to  wait  a 
heck  of  a  long  time  to  see  what  else  we 
give  up  unilateralljr;  that  we  need 
strength  and  resolve  and  we  need 
strength  behind  the  talk  and  negotiat- 
ing podtion.  That  is  what  the  Pred- 
dentsald. 

The  Preddent  did  not  say  that  not 
having  an  MX  means  we  have  no  more 
arms  talks:  he  says  in  order  to  have  ef- 
fective arms  talks— that  is  the  same 
thing  that  Mr.  Kampelman  says:  effec- 
tive arms  talks,  we  must  have  some- 
thing that  they  want. 

So  I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  clarify 
what  the  Preddent's  podtion  is  on  the 
BCX  missile. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  Mr. 
Kampelman  also  said  that  act  of  good 
will  are  looked  upon  as  absence  of  will 
be  the  Soviets  rather  than  acts  of  good 
will:  and  I  think  that  that  dovetails 
with  what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
continued  funded  for  the  MX  mtssQe 
and  against  the  House  impropriations 
resolution  disapproving  fimding  for  21 
more  MX  missiles. 

D  1440 

In  the  last  few  day  there  is  no  doubt 
we  have  been  rehashing  arguments  we 
have  heard  for  years.  In  fact,  over  the 
last  10  years  the  Congress  has  voted 
over  200  times  on  the  MX  issue  in  one 
form  or  another  here  or  in  the  other 
body.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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had  we  n4t  gone  throu^  these  end- 
less fire  dHUs  and  had  we  tone  ahead 
and  apivbved  the  MX  during  the 
Carter  yews  when  petliapB  we  should 
have,  we  ibi^t  not  be  here  todar.  «e 
could  very  probably  be  much  further 
along  the  road  in  vital  arms  control 
negoUati(«s.  which  of  course  we  all 
want  to  succeed. 

But  indded  we  are  beginning  new  ne- 
gotiatlons4  And  I  am  convinced  that 
that  is  true  primarily  because  the  So- 
viets havel  agreed  to  begin  again,  only 
because  ovr  Nation  has  shown  some 
resolve  in  i  the  last  few  months,  by  re- 
electing Preddent  and  an  administra- 
tion that  Is  ccHnmltted  to  keeping  the 
Nation  st^ng;  and  an  administration 
which  thf  Soviets  now  bdleves  that 
peace  can  be  preserved  only  by  pre- 
serving our  strength. 

Most  people  agree,  induding  critics 
of  the  MX  and,  most  importantly,  our 
bipartisaii  negotiation  team  in 
Geneva,  that  the  Soviets  only  react  to 
strength,  i 

I  might  quote  former  Soviet  MaJ. 
Gen.  Petaol  Grlgorenko  on  Septonber 
28. 1983.  tirho  said: 

The  MX  program.  It  la  wise.  President 
Reagan  uSdentands  the  worid  situation 
better  thati  the  liberals  In  America.  He 
knows  the  Soviets  will  not  talk  until  you 
show  theia  the  fist.  Pay  no  attention  to 
what  the  pacif  IsU  say  or  do. 

So  this  Is  the  time  to  send  a  message 
to  Genenta  that  we  are  going  to  be 
strong.  It  Is  not  the  time  to  send  such 
a  menagje  that  we  are  going  to  be 
weak,  or  that  we  lack  resolve. 

As  my  colleague  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HuckabtI  said  Just  yesterday,  timing 
Is  everything  in  politics,  whether  local, 
national  4r  world  politics. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  send  a  nega- 
tive message  to  Geneva.  This  is  not 
the  time  UTsend  a  negative  message  to 
oiu-  ally  Selglimi  that  has  Just  recently 
shown  rMolve  by  deploying  cruise  mis- 
siles, or  to  the  Netherlands,  for  that 
matter,  ^here  debate  <m  deploymoit 
of  cruise  missiles  is  occurring  today. 

Oddly  enough,  the  debate  in  the 
Netherlands  on  deployment  of  cruise 
missiles  centers  on  the  number  of 
medium  range  SS-20's  the  Soviets  plan 
tc  deplo^  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  is 
odd.  inastnuch  as  the  critics  of  the  MX 
mlssUe  ahd  of  the  defense  increases  in 
general  ftever  seem  to  concern  them- 
selves wlih  Soviet  buildups. 

But  w^  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the 
Soviet  ndlitary  buildup.  In  fact.  Soviet 
military  ktrength  is  miich  greater  than 
the  UnitM  States  and  its  NATO  allies, 
as  Is  alnmdantly  Illustrated  by  the 
comparative  trend  charts  that  I  have 
gotten  dkslassif led  by  the  Department 
of  Defe4Be.  And  I  show  these  to  my 
colleagufs  at  this  time.  A  number  of 
these  diuts  have  bem  distributed  to 
the  leadership  tables  on  each  dde  of 
the  aide^and  they  Ulustrate  that  in  in- 
stance lafter  Instance  the  United 
States,  ib  a  comparative  basis  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  is  remarkably  inferior  in 
one  item  of  warfare  after  another.  In 
Instance  after  instance  the  Warsaw 
pack  exceeds  the  cv*bilities  of  the 
NATO  allies.  And  I  would  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  look  at  these. 
These  are  declassified  materiaL  I  have 
them  available  for  the  Members'  in- 
spection. 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yidd  to  me  now? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  wotild  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  Just 
for  a  casual  remain.  I  still  have  com- 
ments to  make. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  mipreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  for  a  casual  remark, 
and  I  wHl  make  one. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
how  it  is  that  he  believes  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  vulnerable  wei^Mn  is  a 
projection  of  American  strength?  If 
this  weapon  can  be  taken  out.  and  it 
will  be  taken  out  because  there  are  no 
plans  to  harden  silos,  and  there  are  no 
plans  for  a  point  defense  for  these 
missiles  so  they  will  be  vulnerable.  If  It 
is  vulnerable,  how  Is  it  a  projection  of 
American  strength?  How  can  a  vulner- 
able   wev>on    be    a    projection    of 

stroigth? ^„ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yidd  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  question  we 
have  answered  four  or  five  times  on 
the  floor,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
contradiction  to  the  answer  that  has 
been  given,  and  that  Is  simply  that  we 
have  three  parts  to  the  triad.  And  in 
fact  if  you  look  at  a  system  in  an  iso- 
lated dtuation,  most  of  our  IxHnbers 
are  vulnerable  right  now.  They  could 
be  taken  out  before  they  could  escape. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  if  the  SS-18  is 
launched  on  our  ICBM's.  our  bombers 
would  be  able  to  e8Ci4>e.  And  if  their 
SISM's  should  launch  on  our  bomber 
fields,  our  ICBM's  should  escape.  So  in 
a  sense  if  the  gentleman  speaks  of  vul- 
nerability, the  Minuteman  is  vulnera- 
ble and  our  bombers  are  vulnerable, 
and  Bill  Perry,  who  is  Secretary  for 
RdeD.  said  that  he  could  not  guaran- 
tee the  invulnerability  of  oiu-  subma- 
rines past  1990.  That  is  why  the  triad 
is  inuiortant.  and  that  is  why  the  MX 
adds  a  deterrent  force  to  our  def endve 
systems,  to  our  strategic  systems,  be- 
cause   of   the   Soviet   Union   should 
launch,  for  example,  on  our  bombers, 
if  they  should  dedde  to  launch  with 
SLBM's,  they  would  see  a  much  larger 
number  of  warheads  coming  back  in 
our  ICBM  force  that  would  eKXpe. 
The  triad  has  been  explained  many 
times. 

Let  me  say  one  last  thing  that  the 
gentleman  raised  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yortt  raised.  We  did  stand 
still  largely  dturing  the  decade  of  the 


1970's.  They  buOt  758  ICBM's  between 
1972  and  today,  S8-17's.  SS-18's.  and 
SS-19's.  they  built  38  ballistic  sutama- 
rines.  We  got  a  total  of  five  Tridento  in 
the  water.  They  buflt  200  strategic 
long-range  bombers.  We  built  aero 
long-range  bombers. 

Now.  if  that  is  not  standing  stOl,  I  do 
not  know  what  is.  And  your  very  argu- 
ment that  the  MX  missile  is  vulnera- 
ble today  basically  backs  that  point 
up.  They  have  made  it  vulnerable 
during  the  1970's  when  we  stood  stilL 

I  thank  my  frioid  for  yielding. 

Blr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlonan's  answer.  I  think  he  re- 
sponded to  the  gentleman's  question. 

1  will  be  Yavn  to  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  an  additional  qnesticm  at 
the  end  of  my  time,  if  I  have  any  left. 

But  I  would  like  to  Just  reiterate,  in 
support  of  the  answer  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  to  the  gentle- 
man's eloquent  question,  that  these 
charts  that  I  have  available  show  the 
relative  strength  of  the  United  States 
versus  the  Soviet  Union,  of  the  NATO 
allies  versus  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
show  that  in  such  instances  as  inter- 
continental superscmic  txnnbers  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  by  some  4  to  1. 
In  tactical  ccmibat  abnaft  they  are 
ahead  of  us  by  3  to  1. 

Bflr.  AuCOIN.  Does  the  geaUeman 
know  that  the  long-range  bomber  of 
the  Soviet  Uniim  is  a  propeUer  driven 
bmnbei? 

Mr.  UVmOSTON.  I  wiU  be  happy 
to  answer  that  and  yidd  to  the  gmtle- 
man  later  on,  although  any  bomber 
can  drop  a  nuclear  bomb. 

These  trend  charts  dearly  show  for 
the  first  time  in  an  easy-to-read  fash- 
ion that  the  Soviets  currently  hold  a 
dear  margin  of  superiority  over  the 
United  States  in  31  of  36  defense  cate- 
gories. These  categories  indude  signif- 
icant Soviet  advantages  in  nudear 
stockpOes.  ballistic  miasDe  submarines, 
d^loyed  ICBM's  and  ICBM  warheads. 

These  trend  charts  are  disturbing, 
but  I  believe  they  are  very  relevant  to 
the  MX  debate.  They  deariy  reveal 
true  Soviet  intentions,  not  for  defense, 
but  for  off  endve  warfare. 

We  all  hope  that  Soviet  Intentimis 
are  good.  We  hope  that  the  Soviets 
react  to  our  good  intentions.  But  can 
anyone  ronanber  when  the  Soviets 
have  demonstrated  good  intoitloas? 
Ask  our  military  i»««—*ftn  in  East  Ger- 
many about  Soviet  good  intentbms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genttonan  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lnr- 
DfGSTonl  has  expired. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  additioiud  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Ask  our  military 
misdon  in  East  Germany  about  Soviet 
good  intentions.  Ask  the  wife  of  the 
soldier  who  was  killed  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  Ask  the  families  of  the  thousands 
of  A^g***™*  killed  over  the  last  5  years. 
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Aak  the  families  of  the  men.  women, 
and  children  who  died  aboard  KAL 
007. 

When  we  have  not  modernized  our 
land-baaed  ICBBTs  in  over  a  decade, 
and  by  ao  doing  have  unilaterally 
weakened  our  strategic  triad  during 
the  same  period,  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Soviets  have  resulted  in  at  least 
5  new  and  modernized  land-based 
icmf's  alone-the  8S-17's.  88-18's. 
SS-lO's.  and,  most  recently,  the  mobile 
8S-a4'8and88-25'8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  we  need  to  modernize  our 
land-based  strategic  systems.  We 
cannot  escape  or  ignore  the  number  of 
weapons  the  Soviets  are  deplojring. 
Most  importantly,  we  cannot  escape 
the  timing  and  circumstances  of  the 
situation  we  are  in. 

We  must  finally  show  some  resolve 
and  must  move  ahead  today  to  mod- 
ernize our  land-based  strategic  forces. 
We  cannot  rely  on  the  single  warhead 
Mldgetman  scheduled  to  be  deployed 
in  the  next  decade  as  an  excuse  not  to. 
As  the  history  of  this  MX  program 
has  shown,  and  the  Soviets  clearly  re- 
alize, the  resolve  of  the  United  States 
to  actually  deploy  or  even  significantly 
modernize  a  new  land-based  strategic 
system  is  nonexistent,  unless  we  vote 
to  fund  these  missiles. 

Let  us  listen  to  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  who  have  sat  face  to  face  with 
the  Soviets  over  the  years.  They  know 
the  Soviet  intentions.  Let  us  listen  to 
them  and  let  us  vote  to  fund  21  more 
BCZ  missiles. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dokoah.] 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
some  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  confess  I 
wonder  how  some  of  the  f  ollu  in  this 
House  sleep  at  night  if  they  really 
think  this  country  Is  that  weak  and 
the  Soviets  are  that  strong.  I  get  a 
little  tired  hearing  how  this  country 
has  let  its  defenses  lag  and  the  Soviets 
are  25  feet  tall. 

The  fact  is.  the  question  has  been 
asked— and  all  of  you  would  answer 
the  same  way— would  you  trade  our 
nuclear  strength  for  the  Soviets?  Of 
course  you  would  answer  "no.  we 
would  not  trade  for  the  Soviets'  nucle- 
ar strength.  Of  course  we  would  not 
trade  for  the  Soviet  strength  because 
oiur  nuclear  strength,  with  the  triad 
that  we  have  built  in  this  country,  is 
much,  much  stronger  than  the  Sovi- 
ets." 
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Now.  let  me  say  as  many  others  have 
said.  I  do  not  trust  the  Soviets;  we 
need  to  be  vigilant.  We  need  to  Invest 
in  what  is  necessary  to  protect  free- 
dom. But.  I  ask  you:  If  you  live  in  a 
oounti7  that  has  invested  $1.3  trillion 
in  5  years  in  its  defenses,  are  you 


really  able  to  make  the  case  that  we 
are  not  a  strong  country:  that  we  are 
not  able  to  compete  with  the  Soviets 
militarily;  that  we  must  fund  every 
single  weapons  system  proposed  by 
the  generals  and  the  admirals  no 
matter  how  illogical  that  weapons 
system  might  be? 

Let  me  ask  about  some  realities.  AU 
the  debate  around  here  is  about  per- 
ception. We  are  spending  real  dollars, 
not  perceived  dollars.  Incidentally, 
these  are  real  dollars  we  do  not  have. 
But  what  we  are  debating  is  percep- 
tion. If  we  do  this,  the  Soviets  perceive 
that;  if  we  do  this,  we  are  perceived 
not  to  have  that  chip:  if  we  do  not  do 
that,  someone  else  perceives  the  other 
thing.  The  reality  is  this:  For  one 
thing,  we  have  land-based  missiles  in 
my  State,  we  have  300  of  them  under- 
ground; I  drive  by  them  every  week- 
end; they  are  simk  there  in  the  prai- 
ries; Minuteman  Ill's  with  three 
modem  Mark  XII-A  warheads  on  each 
one. 

Now.  In  this  case,  in  North  Dakota's 
case,  we  have  300  of  those  missiles  un- 
derground. You  say  that  we  ought  to 
replace  those  Minuteman  ni's  with 
something  new  called  the  MX.  I  sup- 
pose that  if  we  are  going  to  get  to  re- 
ality, we  must  ask  what  strength  will 
that  give  us?  What  wiU  it  give  us  when 
we  finish  putting  this  MX  missile  in 
the  old  silo?  What  wiU  it  make  the  So- 
viets afraid  of? 

If  the  President  Is  accurate  in  spend- 
ing 2  years  telling  us  those  sUos  are 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack,  and  he  ex- 
plained it  to  us  only  as  the  great  com- 
municator could,  if  he  is  accurate, 
what  does  it  give  us  to  put  a  big.  new 
missile  in  a  silo  that  Is  vulnerable? 
Isn't  that  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke? 

Maybe  someone  will  answer  that 
Uter.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
said  to  the  gentleman  I  would  be 
hi4>py  to  yitiiA  to  a  question  when  I 
have  completed  my  address. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Tou  keep  posing 
questions,  and  I  was  wondering  when 
srou  would  give  us  a  chance  to  respond. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  the  gentleman  an 
opportunity  to  answer  those  questions. 
In  fact,  his  side  has  had  plenty  of  time 
over  the  last  2  days  to  address  those 
questions,  and  unfortunately  I  have 
not  heard  any  answers  and  that  is  why 
I  am  asking  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  it  give  us 
to  put  the  MX  missile  in  a  Minuteman 
sUo  that  the  President  sasrs  is  vulnera- 
ble to  attack?  A  greater  component  of 
accuracy  with  the  MX  mlssOe?  Well, 
maybe  that  is  true.  The  MX  missile 
does  have  a  greater  component  of  ac- 
curacy. 

But  for  what  purpose?  Well,  if  the 
President  was  wrong,  and  the  Minute- 
man  silo  Is  not  viilnerable,  ostensibly 


you  could  put  the  MX  missUe  in  there 
and  put  at  risk  the  Soviet  silos.  My 
guess  is  you  would  not  want  to  aim  at 
a  Soviet  silo  that  is  empty,  so  you 
would  probably  want  to  put  at  risk  a 
Soviet  sUo  with  a  Soviet  missile  in  it. 
That  suggests  to  me  that  those  who 
want  the  BCX  missile  want  the  oppor- 
tunity, at  least  the  opportunity,  to 
launch  a  first  strike  that  this  Presi- 
dent has  said  this  coimtry  will  never 
launch. 

Let  me  conclude  by  asking  this  ques- 
tion: There  are  so  many  stout-hearted 
men  and  women  in  this  House  who. 
whenever  we  have  a  public  spending 
question,  rush  to  the  well  of  this 
House  and  say,  "We  cannot  afford 
that  Let  us  evaluate  every  period, 
every  comma,  every  word  In  that  bill, 
because  I  think  it  is  going  to  cost 
somebody  some  money  and  we  have 
the  biggest  deficit  in  the  history  of  hu- 
mankind." 

Where  are  those  stout  hearts  when 
we  talk  about  defense?  I  want  to  invest 
in  the  right  things  for  defense,  but 
where  are  those  -stout-hearted  men 
and  women  when  it  comes  to  a  propo- 
sition like  the  MX  which  spends 
money  we  do  not  have  for  something 
we  do  not  need.  Where  are  they?  They 
want  to  spend  the  money  and  charge 
It,  and  I  say  that  is  more  destablltelng. 
more  detrimental,  and  riskier  to  this 
country  than  most  anything  else  we 
can  do.  We  will  choke  on  red  ink 
tiefore  we  wlU  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets,  because  we  are  taking  this 
country's  economy  into  a  position 
from  which  it  cannot  survive  unless  we 
begin  understanding  that  what  we 
spend  on  the  floor  of  this  House  we 
must  pay  for.  I  ask  you:  Where  do  you 
get  the  $14  billion  to  pay  for  a  missile 
we  do  not  need? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courtir]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding  me  this  time. 

tix.  Chairman,  a  nimiber  of  ques- 
tions were  posed.  I  do  not  want  to 
spend  all  my  time  answering  them;  let 
me  Just  answer  a  couple  of  them  right 
now. 

First  of  aU.  I  regretably  conclude, 
after  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  6  years 
in  this  body,  after  having  listened  to 
the  testimony  in  the  fuU  committee 
and  the  subcommittee,  that  indeed, 
when  it  comes  to  strategic  arms  and 
strategic  capabilities,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
superior  to  us.  and  that  the  trend  line 
is  going  in  the  wrong  direction;  not  the 
right  direction.  That  they  are  increas- 
ing their  capabilities  as  we  are  decreas- 
ing our  capabilities  relative  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  No.  1. 

No.  2.  the  gentleman  poses  the  ques- 
tioa*  "Where  are  we  getting  with  the 
MX  missile?"  Very  simply  I  am  sure 
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the  gentleman  was  here,  had  the  gen- 
tleman liad  an  open  mind  yesterday, 
he  would  have  reallwd  we  would  be 
achieving  a  credllde  detetrent  which  is 
something  we  do  not  nofw  iMtve. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  recognizes 
that  whit  we  want  to  have  is  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  cranes 
to  stratepdc  capaUlitiea.  They  can  put 
our  oomtoand  and  ccmtrdl  centers,  our 
leaden^p,  our  military  targets  at  risk 
by  their  I  land-baaed  leg  of  their  triad. 
We  do  not  have  similar  capabHitleB  at 
alL  It  wUl  be  only  Che  MX  that  will 
give  us  fchoae  eapabHtCtea  whldi  will 
give  us  g  credible  deterrent,  and  that 
is  in  fact  what  we  are  Iwying  with  the 
deploymtot  of  the  MX  miHUe. 

The  re^  question  I  have  is  what  are 
we  doiilg  here  today?  Everybody 
knows  n^t  we  are  doing  here  today. 
We  are  doing  today  invcisely  what  we 
did  yestorday  and  the  day  before.  The 
vote  tomorrow  is  going  to  be  the  same 
vote  as  jthe  vote  yesterday;  predaely 

thesam4- 

This  debate  scmario.  which  was 
structurid  last  year,  gave  simply  f our 
cracks  at  the  apple;  four  cracks  at  the 
MX.  Foiir  times  to  kill  the  inojeet.  We 
attempted  in  the  UJEL  Senate,  the 
other  boily.  it  failed.  There  was  an  at- 
tempt, Obviously,  yesterday,  and  it 
failed.  We  are  going  to  have  a  redun- 
dant vote  tomorrow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  why  are  we  de- 
ferring Qie  vote  for  tomorrow  rather 
than  having  it  today?  With  the  time 
limitation  on  the  debate,  we  could 
have  the  vote  in  the  very  early 
evening.  We  could  have  the  vote 
before  dinner.  The  reason  we  are 
going  to  defer  the  vote  to  tomorrow  is 
to  give  t^e  opposition  additional  time 
to  work  and  twist  and  use  whatever 
persuasite  powers  they  can  to  turn 
around  Isome  votes,  and  everybody 
knows  it^ 

This  is  precisely  the  same  vote  that 
we  had  Vesterday;  precisely  the  same 
vote  thajt  the  Senate  had.  It  Is  a  re- 
dundant vote;  it  is  another  crack  at 
the  applb,  and  I  think  that  this  body 
can  mm  better  use  of  its  time. 

Finalist,  it  has  been  argued  that  this 
vote  Ux^  is  an  appropriation  vote 
and  therefore  it  is  different  than  the 
authorb^tion  vote.  Iliat  is  not  the 
case  whi^Boever.  If  this  vq;>r(H>rlations 
vote  failed,  the  MX  procuremoitt 
would  ehd.  The  Peacekeeper  missae 
production  is  a  S-year  production.  Pro- 
duction is  divided  basically  in  three 
parts.  The  first  phase  is  the  purchas- 
ing of  n^  materials,  parts,  and  manu- 
faeturint  of  small  ■iMinWy  items. 
There  1^  literally  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds ofjsmall  subocmtractors  and  con- 
tractors {that  are  involved.  If  this  vote 
is  a  negative  vote  today,  contrary  to 
the  vote  yesterday,  what  will  happen 
in  the  r^  world?  It  is  not  like  a  light 
switch,  t  is  not  like  baking  cookies 
where  y^u  can  take  than  out  and  put 
them  htitk.  in  if  the  guests  come  later. 


There  are  long  lead  items.  There  are 
contractors  that  will  leave.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  testimony 
liefore  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  the  fact  that  if  we  do 
not  go  ahead  and  have  two  affirmative 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  that  will  kill  the  production  of 
the  MX  mIssOe.  The  only  way  to  bring 
it  back  would  t>e  at  great  expense. 

It  is  possible;  we  did  stop  B-1.  and 
thai  we  brought  it  back.  But  we  have 
to  recall  that  when  we  did  that,  we 
q;>ent  $1  billion  more  than  we  other- 
wise would  have  had  to.  The  testimony 
that  we  have  is  if  we  vote  no  today, 
which  Is  the  identical  vote  of  yester- 
day, we  will  have  to  come  up  with  an 
additional  $1.3  billion  to  put  Humpty 
Dumpty  back  together  again.  What  is 
the  $U  billion  going  to  buy?  The  old 
Humpty  Dumpty. 

We  can  vote  yes  today  or  t<»norrow; 
the  $1.5  billion  will  permit  the  con- 
struction of  the  21  missUes  which  will 
Increase  our  deterrent  capai>ility 
irtilch  will  give  it  credibility  or.  if  we 
vote  no.  we  can  later  on,  when  we  find 
out  that  we  need  it,  sprad  an  addition- 
al $1.3  billion  for  no  missiles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUanan  from  New  Jersey  [Bfr. 
CousTBtl  has  eiq;>ired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COUU'lVU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  additional  time. 

We  can  q>end  $1.3  liillion  which  will 
give  us  no  missile  whatsoever,  which 
will  mean,  if  we  feel  that  we  need  to 
have  it  in  the  future,  have  to  come  up 
with  the  $1.5  billion  again. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  y.^id  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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BCr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  Just  for  a 
second  enter  into  a  discussion  with  me 
oonoeming  the  deployment  of  MX 
today,  as  Scowcroft  calls  for.  Scow- 
croft  Commission  says  deploy  that 
MX  today  because  that  modernizes 
that  leg  of  the  triad  today,  but  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  it  is  crit- 
ical that  when  we  are  talking  about 
MX  we  recognize  that  MX  is  Just  the 
link  to  a  more  stable  system  that 
Scowcroft  and  the  supporters  of  MX 
want,  and  that  is  the  deployment  in 
that  Mldgetman,  that  low  warhead 
missile  that  gives  us  greater  stability. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
comment  on  that  feature  of  deploying 
MX  today  to  breathe  modernization 
into  that  system  today  with  the  link  to 
that  Mldgetman  in  the  future. 

BCr.  COURTEIR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  brtaigs  out  a  very  important 
point. 

The  credibility  of  deterrent,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  today  until  we  go 


to  some  sort  of  defensive  syston. 
which  I  think  the  gentleman  wants,  as 
I  do,  the  research  and  development, 
d^iends  tjasically  on  a  couple  of 
things.  It  depends  basically  on  the  in- 
vulnerability of  the  entire  defense  ca- 
pability, not  to  perceive  vulnerability 
with  regard  to  one  silo  or  one  leg  of 
the  triad.  No.  1;  and  No.  2.  a  credible 
threat  to  the  other  side  to  make  sure 
that  they  recognize  that  we  could 
render  unto  them  and  make  certainly 
unreasonable  any  type  of  attack 
against  the  United  States. 

It  requires  both  those  things.  There- 
fore, it  is  essential  that  we  give  credi- 
bility to  our  deterrent  today  by  de- 
ploying MX,  and  at  the  same  time 
move,  and  this  is  extremely  important, 
move  toward  a  mobile  syzbem.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  moving  toward  a 
mobile  ssrstem.  We  had  the  artist's 
rendering  yesterday  that  it  will  be 
moving  toward  a  mobOe  system  this 
year,  in  1985. 

The  gentieman  points  out  a  very 
good  thing.  It  Is  imjiortant  to  shore  up 
the  credibility  today  by  deploying  MX. 
and  then  moving  to  a  Mldgetman.  a 
single-warhead,  mobfle  missUe  that 
will  be  inviilnaable  sometime  as  soon 
as  we  can  in  the  early  IMO's. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pos- 

SBXl. 

Mr.  FURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  contin- 
ued production  of  the  MX  missile  has 
become  so  polarized  that  a  coitral 
point  has  been  lost.  It  is  that  Intelll- 
gmt.  well-motivated  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  are  seeUng  the  same 
goal:  Reduction  of  nuclear  arms. 

I  am  as  sincerely  dedicated  to  that 
goal  as  I  know  the  hundreds  of  people 
are  who  have  called  and  written  on 
this  issue. 

I  have  decided  to  support  continued, 
limited  production  of  the  MX  Peace- 
keeper missile  at  the  present  time. 

I  believe  this  course  provides  the 
best  chance  to  encourage  serious  anns 
reduction  negotiations  in  Geneva  and 
to  reduce  the  overall  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  Those  are  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  have  guided  me  in  making 
this  decision  involving  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

The  most  important,  and  often  over- 
looked, word  in  this  debate  is  "reduc- 
tion." It  is  not  enough  to  ccmtml  aims, 
because  all  we  are  doing  is  controlling 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  nuclear 
arsenals.  It  Is  not  enough  to  freeze  nu- 
clear arms,  because  that  preserves  a 
status  quo  which  is  an  unacceptable 
balance  of  terror. 

We  must  think  and  negotiate  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  control  and 
freeze,  and  achieve  at  Geneva  a  mutu- 
ally advantageous  agreement  to  reduce 
nuclear  arms. 
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My  reading  of  htetory  Indicates  that 
the  Sofvleta  wlU  Join  us  in  that  effort 
only  if  they  clearly  see  it  is  the  best  al- 
ternative open  to  than.  That  is  why 
I've  supported  the  ocmsensus  of  the  bi- 
partisan Scowcroft  Commission,  which 
made  the  eritieal  link  between  a  care- 
ful, measured  modernisation  of  U£. 
forces— including  limited  production  of 
the  MX— and  arms  reduction  negotia- 
tions. 

Congress  oxlorsed  this  critical  link 
last  year  by  passtaig  legislation  which  I 
supported,  embracing  the  idea  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  returned  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  thereafter  sought 
real  reductions  in  strategic  nuclear 
arms,  the  United  States  would  not 
have  to  build  any  more  MX  missiles. 
That  the  Soviets  liave  come  back  to 
the  table  is  a  good  sign.  In  the  course 
of  negotiations  we  shall  now  learn  if 
they  are  willing  to  seek  real  reduc- 
tions—similar to  those  we  suggested  in 
our  build-down  proposal  offered  in 
Geneva  during  the  previous  negotia- 
tions before  the  SovieU  walked  out. 

We  have  been  successful  in  generat- 
ing a  resumption  of  negotiations. 
Those  talks  are  in  their  delicate,  early 
stages,  with  no  clear  indication  of  how 
they  will  progress.  I  believe  we  should 
continue  to  foUow  the  guidelines  of 
the  Scowcroft  blueprint.  I  sincerely 
feel  that  abandoning  the  MX  now 
would  mean  the  Soviets  would  retain 
their  ctirrent  monopoly  on  BIX  type 
missiles— of  which  they  have  over  600. 
Sensing  a  lack  of  U.S.  resolve  in  that 
we  would  permit  such  a  destabilizing 
monopoly  to  exist,  the  Soviets  would 
have  no  incentive  to  reduce  the 
number  of  their  large,  accurate,  multi- 
ple-warhead missOes.  which  is  one  of 
our  primary  goals  in  Geneva. 

None  of  us  can  see  the  future.  I  be- 
lieve the  present  course  offers  man- 
kind's best  hope  for  a  real,  meaningful 
step  towvd  mutual  arms  reduction. 
However.  I  will  not  allow  that  hope  for 
arms  reduction  to  cloud  a  realistic 
view  of  the  Soviets.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  shrewd  negotia- 
tors who  will  not  agree  to  mutual  arms 
reductions  if  they  think  we  will  reduce 
ours  unilaterally,  without  requiring  an 
equitable  rtspmme  by  them. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the 
Soviet  negotiators  returned  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  only  when  it  became  ob- 
vious that  the  United  States— and  the 
Western  Allianoe— would  not  continue 
to  defer  strategic  modernization  if  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  refuse  to  re- 

QMmdinkind.  ^ 

However,  in  supporting  the  MX,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  belief  that  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  defense  should 
not  have  to  take  into  account  budget 
concerns.  My  voting  record  illustrates 
that  I  look  at  new  weapons  systems  in 
a  careful  and  independent  manner.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
the  entire  MX  program— over  half  of 
which  has  already  been  spent—  is  less 
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than  the  B-IB  bomber  program  and  is 
almost  half  that  of  the  F-18  aircraft 
program,  both  of  which  I  consistently 
have  opposed. 

Let  me  say.  in  closing,  that  as  a 
former  Sunday  school  teacher  and 
military  officer,  I  seek  a  world  at 
peace.  I  do  not  believe  that  unilateral 
disarmament  will  wtritAin  and  secure 
a  lasting  peace.  Bilateral  arms  reduc- 
tion is  ponible  at  Geneva  if  both  par- 
ties are  serious. 

I  will  continue  to  make  critical  eval- 
uations and  Independent  votes  on 
America's  defense  needs.  I  thank  the 
many  citizens  of  the  Second  District  of 
Michigan  who  have  offered  their  guid- 
ance on  both  sides  of  this  critical  issue 
for  our  Nation  and  the  World. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavsoiilis]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  has  been 
a  very  meaningful  debate.  I  think  the 
last  couple  days  has  been  excellent.  So 
far  today  it  has  gone  quite  well,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  we  will  finish  it 
off  tomorrow. 

I  might  answer  my  dear  friend  from 
New  Jersey  that  no  matter  what 
debate  we  do.  it  has  got  to  be  meaning- 
ful and  healthy  because  all  nations  see 
us  as  a  legjslaUve  body  willing  to  take 
on  the  hard  issues  and  to  talk  about 
them  and  finally  make  a  decision.  I 
Just  want  to  talk  about  a  couple  things 
here  this  afternoon  that  we  really 
should  touch  upon. 

I  do  not  think  either  nation  is  trying 
to  become  superior  to  the  other.  So 
long  as  we  have  that  deterrent  factor, 
so  long  as  one  nation  understands  that 
Indeed  at  the  time  of  an  attack  the 
other  has  the  ci«>ability  of  raining 
total  destruction  on  the  other  nation, 
I  think  we  have  that  today.  If  we  want 
to  be  candid  and  honest  with  our- 
selves, we  have  that  today. 

The  MX  missile  in  my  Judgment,  at 
least  my  opinion,  to  those  I  have 
talked  to,  those  who  have  testified, 
and  from  what  I  have  read,  is  not  the 
weapons  system  that  brought  the 
Soviet  Union  back  to  the  negotiating 
table.  SDI  plays  a  far  greater  effective 
role  in  what  brought  the  Soviet  Union 
back  to  the  table.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves. Let  us  put  all  the  cards  on  the 
table.  We  are  all  grown  people  here.  It 
is  the  SDI  Program  they  are  con- 
cerned about,  not  so  much  the  techni- 
cal aspect  of  it,  but  I  think  the  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  It,  because  that  one 
really  is  going  to  cost  an  awful  lot  of 
money. 

We  have  to  make  some  decisions 
here  pretty  soon.  Are  we  willing  to 
make  that  commitment  as  a  nation. 
Republicans.  Democrats,  and  we  are 
going  to  separate  those  very  shortly. 

The  thing  that  has  bothered  me 
from  day  one  on  this  issue  is  the  talk 
that  Is  orevalent  on  both  sides  of  the 


aisle.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  that  feel  that  they  are  going  to 
get  off  very  easy  on  this  one.  but  they 
are  not.  Those  who  feel  that,  "Well, 
we  are  going  to  give  the  President  21 
more  so  that  he  can  continue  those 
arms  control  talks  in  Geneva  because 
we  do  not  want  to  cut  the  legs  from 
under  our  negotiators."  and  then  in 
the  1M6  budget,  and  as  sure  as  we  are 
here  today  it  is  going  to  hajpptn,  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  movement  from  both 
sides  to  say  to  the  President,  "Tou 
have  had  enough,  Mr.  President.  We 
are  giving  you  42  missiles,  and  maybe 
50  if  you  can  find  the  money  for  the 
other  8." 

I  said  yesterday  here,  and  I  hope 
that  people  do  not  take  it  personally, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful, 
but  in  my  Judgment  that  is  beixig  intel- 
lectually dishonest  because  either  you 
believe  in  a  program  or  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  program,  and  this  Is  funny 
(xmiing  from  me:  To  those  who  truly 
believe  in  the  MX  missile,  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  any  advice,  but  if  you 
believe  in  it,  give  it  to  the  President. 
Give  him  100.  Give  him  the  223  that 
he  is  asking  for.  because  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  223  missiles. 
Give  it  all,  because  42  missUes  will  not 
do.  wUl  not  give  you  the  deterrent 
factor,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  administration. 

So  are  we  wasting  our  time  here 
today?  Have  we  wasted  our  time 
during  the  last  2  days  in  this  so-called 
meaningful  debate?  Are  we  going  to 
say  to  the  President  in  about  3  or  4 
weeks,  or  right  after  the  Easter  recess, 
that  "Tou  have  had  enough  of  your 
missiles"?  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  arms  control  talks  in  April  should 
we  take  that  position,  perhaps  later  on 
In  the  summer,  should  we  take  that 
position? 

Are  we  being  honest  with  ourselves? 
That  is  the  question  we  have  to  ask.  I 
am  not  sure  we  are  about  ready  to 
answer  it.  Maybe  I  am  saying  that 
today,  and  I  sUted  it  yesterday,  to  give 
those  who  are  thinking  in  that  direc- 
tion some  thought. 

I  oppose  the  system.  I  think  it  is  a 
waste  of  money.  The  MX  missile  prob- 
ably would  give  you  more  fire  power  as 
part  of  the  triad.  If  you  honestly  be- 
lieve that  1.000  warheads  on  100  BCX 
missiles  is  going  to  take  the  greatest 
brunt  from  the  Soviet  Union,  you  are 
mistaken,  because  what  they  are  going 
to  do  iB  build  more  missiles,  and  they 
can  build  them.  Let  us  not  Idd  our- 
selves. They  will  build  more  missiles, 
and  they  can  aim  them  right  at  the 
MX  missiles. 

The  fact  here  is  this:  It  is  deterrent. 
Do  we  have  a  force?  Do  they  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  can  retaliate,  and  I 
think  they  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavkoous]  has  expired. 
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Mr.  Au<  OIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
1  additioii  ftl  minute  to  the  genUeman 
from  Masi  aehusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman f^r  yielding  this  addltimial 
time  to  mi. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  here  to  take 
anybody  kn.  I  think  we  have  all  ex- 
pressed o«r  views.  For  6  years  I  have 
been  heading  the  statements  oa  this 
floor  about  a  balanced  budget.  Let  us 
talk  about  it.  because  this  plays  a  hard 
part  in  thi  econnny. 

Cut  the'  budget.  That  is  all  I  keep 
hearing.  \ll^en  we  cut  out  $50  mUlion 
for  a  paj^cular  program,  there  are 
those  who  say.  "Well,  you  have  to  cut 
it  out  beqause  you  are  adding  to  the 
deficit."  I4it  me  say  this:  that  of  those 
who  havei  spoken  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  ih  the  last  couple  days.  I  can 
honestly  tell  you  they  are  not  the 
same  peoi^le  talking  about  a  balanced 
budget.  I  ^nmt  to  hear  from  those  who 
come  and  take  the  flora*  of  the  Biiuae 
every  sintle  day  and  say  no  matter 
what  we  do  we  are  gcrfng  to  tie  that 
into  the  budget  defldt  so  we  can 
reduce  th<  budget  deficit. 

Where  Itave  they  been?  Where  are 
they  toda|r?  Why  are  taiey  not  calling 
for  budget,  reductions  today,  because 
this  is  pan  of  the  economy?  Those  are 
the  questions  that  I  think  have  to  be 
answered  land  I  think  we  have  to  be 
honest  wiih  ourselves. 

J         D  1510 

Mr.  Mci^ADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minuteslto  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomU  [Mr .  DoRWAVl.  . 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  wanted  to  take  this  op- 
portunityTto  respond.  I  hope  thought- 
fully, to  4ome  of  the  things  the  very 
led  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts Has  said. 

No.  1.  ob  this  point  of  2SS  missiles, 
this.  I  do  ^ot  recall,  has  ever  come  into 
a  debate  before  on  missile  systems, 
keeping  b«ck  precisely  of  all  of  the 
suxplus  missUes  that  are  buflt  to  use  in 
the  te^t  broflnm.  I  did  a  lot  of  re- 
search Yesterday  bepause  of  a 
thoughtful  conversation  two  of  us  had 
on  the  H^use  floor  about  this;  150  of 
the  addit^nal  123  miaslles  wm  be  reg- 
ularly tbttA  as  we  have  done  in  the 
Minutemm  or  the  Titan  Program. 
The  Perslking  n  missfle  has  been  aver- 
aging 20  test  firings  a  year  to  ensure 
the  viability  of  this  system,  and  it  had 
its  problems  early  on.  which  the 
peacekeeper  MX  missfle  never  had. 
They  hold  15  missiles  back  in  reserve 
genttiJly;  to  take  care  of  that  area 
years  froi^  now  where  a  miasUe  system 
begins  to  deteriorate,  age,  or  decay. 

If  we  h^  talked  about,  say.  the  Min- 
uteman  |*rogram.  which  had  been 
firing  tli^t  up  untfl  this  year  an  aver- 
age of  snren  missflea  a  year,  then  in 
that  proi^am  of  1.000  missOes.  after 
we  had  itetired  the  obaoleaoent  Min- 
uteman  I  missiles,  we  stiU  would  have 


averaged  hundreds  of  missfles  that  we 
have  used  in  that  test  program. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  constituents  call 
after  watching  yesterday's  deliate  on 
C-8PAN,  and  they  were  really  con- 
fused about  the  number  of  missfles.  I 
Just  wanted  to  clarify  that. 

Nobody  is  ever  going  to  get  anything 
by  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technol- 
ogy, let  alone  your  exceUent  commit- 
tee or  the  distinguished  gentlonan 
from  New  York,  with  two  Jeweler's 
eyeirieoes  watching  eVery  line  of  the 
mukup  of  every  sulxxMnmittee  aiul 
committee  in  the  vipixvniations  proc- 
ess, or  to  ever  snesk,  as  the  Soviets 
may  have  done  it  to  EURATOM.  test 
missfles  into  strategic  combat-ready 
holes. 

Now,  at  one  point  the  gentleman 
made  a  statement,  if  I  heard  the  line 
correctly— and  please,  I  will  get  more 
time  if  I  did  not  hear  it  correctly— he 
said  that  neither  country,  the  Soviet 
nation  or  the  great  United  States  of 
Amorlca,  wants  to  achieve  military  su- 
periority. If  you  listen  to  what  Arkady 
Shevehenko  says  or  probably  what  we 
are  going  to  hear  from  the  Soviet  dip- 
lomat who  defected  whfle  Jogging  in 
India  last  week,  I  think  a  reasonable 
case  can  be  made,  without  making 
your  case  to  be  any  less  inteUectually 
solid  or  patriotic,  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  the  missfle  crisis,  when 
some  gentleman  in  the  news  media 
coined  an  historical  phrase,  "We  were 
eyebaU  to  eyeball,  and  they,  the  Sovi- 
ets, blinked."  made  a  decision  among 
those  old  men  in  that  PoUtburo  that 
never  again  would  they  find  them- 
sdves  in  a  position  of  5  to  1  superiori- 
ty on  the  UJS.  side. 

I  do  not  believe  they  drove  to  a  5^to- 
5  perfect  standoff.  Their  Communist 
plan,  their  doctrine  is  to  drive  for  and 
maintain  overwhelming  military  supe- 
riority in  biochemical  warfare,  over- 
whelming 4  to  1  superiority  in  conven- 
tional, which  our  bishops  want  us  to 
address,  and  overwhehning  strategic 
superiority  in  land.  sea.  and  air.  That 
is  my  Judgment. 

lite  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoaiTAir]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AvConi]. 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  BBranr]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
great  many  things  have  been  said 
about  this  mlssUe,  some  of  them  prob- 
ably accurate  and  some  of  them  not 
accurate. 

Just  recently  in  the  conversation 
there  was  this  talk  about  123  or  223 
fwiariipa  I  heard  the  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  my  impression  is  that  they  do  not 
really  expect  to  use  aU  those  addition- 
al 123  missfles  Just  for  testing.  It  was 
left  a  little  bit  up  in  the  air  about 
what  they  were  going  to  be  used  for. 


My  own  inuneasion  is  that  it  wm  not 
be  very  long  after  we  get  100  mJsailw 
in  100  sites  that  we  are  gcrfng  to  want 
to  buUd  another  100  missile  sDos. 

In  the  discussion  eaiiler.  late  last 
night,  about  other  things  that  this 
money  can  be  used  for  more  profit- 
ably, discussion  was  had  about  conven- 
tional weiQxnis,  and  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  some  of  those  facts  that  I  was 
not  able  to  give  wedfically  within 
that  time  element  that  we  had.  and 
then  talk  about  not  (mly  conventional 
weapcms  but  strategic  weapons.  TUs 
program  for  the  future  costs  about 
$32.5  billion,  and  if  we  decided  to  scrap 
these  missfles  and  go  to  conventional 
weapons,  which  I  think  is  the  wise 
thing  to  do  because  of  our  danger  in 
Eun^te  about  having  to  go  to  a  nucle- 
ar war  because  of  not  heUat  able  to  win 
a  conventicmal  war  there,  we  could 
bufld.  for  instance,  the  following: 

Eight  hundred  and  f<»ty  M-I 
Abrams  battle  tanlcs  for  $2.3  billion: 
716  M-2  Kadley  fighting  vehicles  for 
$1.2  bflUon:  144  i^Mctae  attack  helicop- 
ters, $1.4  bfllioo  44  multiple-laundi 
rodwt  systems  with  72.000  rodtets. 
$0.0  bfllion:  180  F-16's,  $3.7  bfllion;  48 
F-15's,  $2.2  bfllion:  2  DDO-«l  guided 
missfle  destroyers  for  $X4  bfllion:  3 
CG^7  Aegis  cruisers  for  $2.8  bfllion:  4 
S8N-888  attack  submarines.  $2.8  bfl- 
lion; Army  and  Marine  munitions  for  1 
year,  $6.4  billion;  and  annual  optx- 
ations  costs  for  5  Army  infantry  divi- 
sions for  $3  billion:  8  squadrons  of  24 
F-15's  for  $1  bfllion;  and  6  carrier 
battle  groups  for  $2.6  billion;  for  a 
total  of  $32.4  bfllion. 

Now,  after  I  said  that,  from  (similar 
statistics  lief  ore  the  Congress  earllo' 
in  the  debate,  some  people  said,  "Well, 
we  do  not  think  you  ought  to  go  to 
convoitional  war.  That  would  require 
a  draft  or  something  like  that."  They 
say  they  would  not  like  to  do  that,  but 
they  woifld  like  to  sta«ngthai  the  so- 
caUed  triad. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the 
triad  is  that  we  really  have  a  triad 
without  tlie  ICBM.  because  if  a  triad 
consists  of  land-based,  air-based,  and 
water-based  missfles.  we  have  the  nu- 
clear cruise  mimmXiPti  as  wen.  and  they 
can  be  fired  from  land,  sea,  or  air  as 
welL  So  we  have  a  triad  even  without 
the  ICBM.  and  it  is  a  very  good  triad, 
as  a  matter  of  fact 

Now.  if  you  wanted  to  go  to  nuclear 
wewons,  here  is  what  you  could  do. 
The  money  saved  by  canceling  the 
wjc,  $38  bflUon.  could  fund  the  follow- 
ing nuclear  weapon  systems: 

Twenty  Trident  submarines  at  $33 
billion,  or  the  following  cruise  missfle 
triad:  2.000  ground-launched  cruise 
missfles  at  $12  bfllion;  4,000  subma- 
rine-launched cruise  missfles  at  $11.5 
billion;  and  3,400  air-launched  cruise 
missfles  for  use  on  modified  B-52's, 
$8.4  bfllioi.  That  is  a  total  of  $31.9  bfl- 
lion. 
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Or  you  can  have  a  combination  of 
nuclear  weapons  systems  addlnc  up  to 
$33  bUUtm.  such  as:  1.000  ground- 
launched  erulae  miasUes.  $0  billion: 
4.000  submarine-launched  cruise  mls- 
sUea.  $11^  billion;  1.700  air-launched 
cruise  mtiiT"f  for  use  on  modified  B- 
Sa's.  $4.3  billion;  and  6  fully  equipped 
Trident  submarines,  $11.0  billion. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  particular 
miaafle.  the  MX  should  be  canceled 
because  It  is  not  a  good  weapon.  Weap- 
ons should  be  used  to  do  harm  to  the 
enemy.  This  particular  weapon  has  as 
much  chance  of  doing  harm  to  us  as  it 
does  to  the  enemy.  It  is  so  very  vulner- 
able that  it  incites  an  attack.  It  incites 
the  poasibillty  of  the  other  side  fear- 
ing that  we  have  a  first-strike  possibil- 
ity. It  increases  the  chances  of  nuclear 
war.  All  of  these  things  added  togeth- 
er seem  to  me  to  make  it  a  very,  very 
faulted  weapon. 

We  can  look  at  the  very  people  who 
are  now  testifying  for  it  and  see  that  a 
year  or  so  ago.  with  the  same  silo,  they 
said.  "For  heaven's  sake,  don't  do  It." 

It  is  a  waste  of  money.  The  money 
could  be  put  into  ctmventlonal  weap- 
ons or  could  be  put  into  other  nuclear 
weapons,  and  that  is  a  much  worse 
thing  for  the  enemy  than  is  projected 
here  with  this  particular  VOL.  mlsaile. 

I  wotild  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  sajring  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
having  this  debate  today.  This  is  not 
an  endless  or  useless  debate  we  are 
having  today  because  it  is  focusing  on 
the  next  thing,  and  that  is  the  appro- 
priatlMi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bm- 
mrr]  has  expired. 

Mr.  AuCOHV.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [BIT.  Bamici'i]. 

Mr.  BENMinT.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just 
to  conclude  my  remarks,  I  say  that 
this  Is  not  a  useless  debate  because  the 
debate  yestentay  was  on  authorizing 
these  missiles.  They  have  now  been 
authorlied.  The  money  has  been 
fenced,  $1.5  billion  for  the  immediate 
purchase,  and  the  next  thing  would  be 
the  approprUition.  If  we  turn  down  the 
appropriation  today,  that  would  be 
Just  somethbig  that  would  be  hanging 
over.  It  would  be  something  we  could 
respond  to  at  the  Geneva  talks  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  best  for  us. 

So  it  is  just  like  any  other  authoriza- 
tion. The  authorization  would  be 
there.  We  do  not  have  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation today,  and  I  urge  those  of 
us  who  feel,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  a  bad 
missile,  that  we  really  oiight  to  post- 
pone the  appropriation  for  this  missile 
until  such  time  as  we  really  know  that 
we  need  it. 

D  1530 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Roons]. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  has  not  deployed  a  new 
land  based  strategic  missile  for  15 
years.  During  that  same  period  of  time 
the  Russians  have  deployed  four  gen- 
erations of  new  mlssUes  and  are  devel- 
oping two  additional  ones  as  we  speak 
here  today,  an  unprecedented  and  re- 
lentless nuclear  buildup  across  the 
way. 

While  the  Soviets  have  been  moving 
ahead,  America  has  been  falling 
behind.  I  am  convinced  that  in  this 
country  and  even  in  this  body  there 
are  those  who  had  they  l>een  here 
during  the  continental  congressional 
years  would  still  be  saying  there  is  no 
need  to  upgrade  the  muskets  we  have. 
They  are  absolutely  effective  against 
whatever  enemy  may  be  out  there,  or 
if  you  want  to  upgrade  those  muskets 
you  may  intimidate  or  scare  or  desta- 
bilize the  world  situation  and  perhaps 
cause  war.  That  is  an  archaic  and  I 
think  moldy  opinion  of  the  world  situ- 
ation. We  must  upgrade.  We  must 
modernize.  We  must  keep  up  with 
whatever  is  the  threat  against  us  at 
the  moment;  but  there  are  those  who 
say,  "Oh,  but  to  upgrade  our  system 
and  to  modernize  our  muskets  would 
cause  a  destabilizing  situation  in  the 
world." 

How  can  you  say  that?  How  can  you 
say  the  United  SUtes  buUdlng  31  mis- 
siles would  destabilize  a  world  where 
during  the  past  decade  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  over  800  Peace- 
keeper-type missiles. 

They  have  308  SS-18's,  360  88-19's. 
150  SS-17's,  all  of  which  are  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  any  of  the  UJB. 
missiles. 

How  can  they  say  that  us  building  31 
mlssUes  of  equivalent  force  would  be 
destabilizing?  Is  it  not  destabilizing 
what  the  Russians  have  done  over  the 
last  15  years?  They  have  deployed  800. 
We  are  talking  about  31.  Of  the  1,400 
or  so  Soviet  ICBM's,  308  are  SS-18's, 
the  most  powerful  mlssle  on  Earth. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear.  The 
SS-18  is  eight  times  as  large,  eight 
times  as  powerful,  as  the  newest  U.S. 
ICBM,  the  Mlnuteman  HI;  yet  I  am 
convinced  when  we  decided  to  make 
the  MX  we  made  a  mistake.  We 
should  have  called  the  MX  the  Mln- 
uteman IV.  That  way  we  would  not  be 
destabilizing  the  world.  That  is  what 
the  Russians  do.  They  have  the  SS-14, 
8S-16,  SS-18.  and  so  they  say  that  is 
not  a  new  missile,  that  is  only  an  up- 
grade of  an  earlier  missile. 

I  think  we  should  call  oivs  Minute- 
man  VII.  because  that  is  how  many 
rockets  the  Russians  have  deployed 
since  we  deployed  the  Mlnuteman  HI. 
To  build  31  missiles  of  less  power 
than  the  Russians  is  destabilizing? 
Come  on.  give  me  a  break. 

The  Soviets  are  testing  two  new 
ICBM's.  Is  that  destabilizing?  I  do  not 
hear  an  answer  on  the  other  side. 


The  multiple  warhead  Peacekeeper, 
SS-Z-34.  and  the  single  warhead  SS- 
X-35,  the  latest,  are  directly  in  violar 
tlon  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty.  And  we 
are  dfift^nfating  to  buOd  31  MX  mis- 
sUes? 

The  current  U.S.  ICBM  force  which 
consists  of  500  Mlnuteman  Ill's,  450 
Mlnuteman  H's,  and  about  SO  old 
Titan  n's,  all  these  missiles  were  de- 
veloped before  1971,  not  too  long  after 
we  flew  to  the  Moon.  That  is  how  old 
these  missiles  are,  many  of  them  much 
oldN-  than  that,  the  "Htans,  in  fact, 
were  used  to  launch  some  of  the  first 
satellites  the  United  SUtes  ever 
launched  bade  in  the  sixties.  We  are 
still  depmdlng  on  that  old,  tmrellable 
rocket  even  today. 

An  these  missiles  we^  developed 
before  1971  and  since  that  time  the 
Russians  have  put  out  over  800  rockets 
of  the  size  and  power  of  the  MX  Over- 
all, the  Soviet  ICBM  force  is  three  to 
five  times  as  powerful  as  the  U.S. 
force.  And  for  us  to  add  31  missiles  to 
that  is  destabilizing? 

I  maintain  that  whether  it  be  MX 
missiles  or  strategic  missiles,  whether 
you  put  trucks  or  howitzers  or  air- 
planes or  whatever 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my  colleague  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Whether  you  put 
trucks,  missiles,  planes,  or  what  have 
you.  you  have  got  to  modernize,  you 
have  got  to  have  a  system  that  is  up  to 
date  to  take  advantage  of  whatever 
technology  there  may  be. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this.  We  have 
heard  it  is  the  MX  missile,  the  build- 
ing of  this  small  quantity  which  will, 
in  fact,  destabilize  the  world's  strate- 
gic balance.  We  all  know  that  it  is  not 
weapons  that  destabilize  the  world 
balance.  We  have  had  wei^wns  ever 
since  we  have  been  a  nation  that  hope- 
fully were  among  the  world's  best.  We 
have  never  used  any  weapon  we  have 
had  for  a  first  strike  or  in  an  aggres- 
sive capacity.  We  have  always  been  de- 
fensive. The  Russians  know  that.  The 
world  knows  that.  The  United  States 
will  never  be  the  aggressor  nation;  so 
you  cannot  say  that  the  United  States 
is  building  a  wei^ion  for  aggression  or 
a  destabilizing  force,  because  it  has 
never  been  in  our  history  to  do  that; 
but  when  the  Russians  build  these 
huge  quantities  of  missiles,  they  are 
not  called  destabilizing,  even  though 
the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  of  aggression  and  taking  over  de- 
fenseless countries  and  those  who 
could  not  defend  themselves.  Some- 
how when  they  build  these  huge  quan- 
tities of  destructive  weapons,  eight 
times  more  powerful  than  ours,  they 
are  not  destabilizing  the  .world  strate- 
gic situation. 


I  really  think  we  need  to  reexamine 
whether  or  not  when  you  say  these 
weapons,  these  21  MX  missiles  are  de- 
stabilizing' the  strategic  situation  in 
the  world.  I  really  think  when  you  ex- 
amine the  numbers  and  the  history  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  numbers  of  mis- 
siles involted  tn  their  bufldup.  I  really 
doubt  you  lean  make  that  point  stick. 

Mr.  AuCjOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  |to  the  gentleman  f  nun  Mas- 
sachusetts! [Mr.  Ma«k«t1. 

Mr.  MAflKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday soii$e  Members  in  this  body  felt 
compelled  to  give  a  vote  for  Max.  Max 
Blampelmin  had  returned  from 
Geneva.  We  wanted  to  symboUcally 
strengthen  his  hand  by  putting  $1.5 
billion  on  the  negotiating  table  that 
he  could  J  use  as  leverage  with  the 
Soviet  Unf>n. 

Well,  yteterday  this  House  cast  a 
vote  for  Max.  We  gave  him  $1.6  bil- 
lion. It  ii  on  the  table  now  sitting 
across  f ro$i  his  Soviet  counterpart  ne- 
gotiator. Be  can  now  give  it  away  or 
retain  It  and  say  that  it  will  be  ccm- 
verted  into  missOes,  if  in  fkct  he  deter- 
mines or  recommends  to  the  Ccmgress 
and  to  the  President  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  negotiating  in  good  faith, 
the  classic  definition  of  a  bargaining 
chip. 

Tomorrow's  vote  is  another  vote, 
though.  ItomorroWs  vote  is  on  wheth- 
er or  not  #e  have  to  break  our  pattern 
of  the  past  year  of  keeping  this  money 
in  the  f  oi^  of  a  bargaining  chip  to  be 
given  awa|r  or  retained  by  our  negotia- 
tors and  cbnvert  it  into  actual  missiles. 

Now,  I  ask  the  Members  of  this 
House  if  they  believe  it  is  a  wise  deci- 
sion to  switch  their  votes  from  last 
year  to  a  new  position  that  takes  us 
into  an  era  of  production? 

Yesterday's  vote  was  a  vote  for  Max. 
Testerdajfs  vote  was  a  vote  for 
Geneva.    \ 

Tomorrow's  vote  is  a  vote  on  the 
production  of  the  MX 

Let  us  make  the  distinction  between 
giving  hlE^  a  bargaining  chip  and  actu- 
ally begin^ng  to  produce  additional 
nuclear  l^X  missiles. 

Vox  th«  Members  that  want  to  in 
fact  be  perceived  as  oonsiatent  on  this 
issue,  theion^  logical  choice  tomorrow 
which  they  can  make  is  tc  stay  with 
the  same  position  which  they  have 
had  for  the  past  year,  which  is  to 
fence  this  money,  give  it  to  the  nego- 
tiators, but  tell  them  that  with  great 
personal  reservations,  they  have  done 
so  becaus^  they  do  not  want  to  see  this 
missile  go  into  production  unnecessar- 
ily because  of  the  economic  and  strate- 
gic questions  which  they  have  about 
it,  but  thjey  will  reserve  their  right  to 
make  thft  decision  pending  reoom- 
mendatloos  which  return  to  this 
House,  tol  the  Senate  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  tb  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
of  the  Solvlets  in  their  negotiating  po- 
sitions onfer  the  next  year  tn  Geneva. 
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But  they  will  reserve 
make  that  decision. 
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That  is  the  responsible  position  that 
Members  of  this  House  can  take.  It  is 
in  fact  the  only  position  that  those 
that  wish  to  give  the  President  a  pure 
bargaining  chip  can  in  fact  take. 

I  would  hope  Members  tomorrow 
would  understand  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  perceived  as  being  incon- 
sistent if  they  stick  with  the  position 
which  this  House  has  had  for  the  past 
jrear  but.  rather,  they  will  be  perceived 
to  be  Inconsistent  if  they  move  it  from 
the  bargaining  chip  of  money  to  the 
bargaining  chip  of  missiles  which  this 
President  is  requesting. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  RuDDl. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Iti.  Chairman,  yester- 
day we  voted  319  to  213  in  support  of 
the  authorization  for  the  MX  Peace- 
keeper. I  hope  we  will  stand  firm  in 
our  resolve  and  vote  again  for  our'  na- 
tional security  and  a  strong  negotiat- 
ing position  at  the  bargaining  table  in 
Geneva  by  adopting  this  resolution. 

The  MX  is  needed  to  enhance  our 
bargaining  position,  but  it  should  by 
no  means  be  considered  a  bargaining 
chip— something  to  be  given  away. 
Any  delay  in  ICBM  modernization  wiU 
threaten  the  already  weakened  ability 
of  our  land-based  forces  to  perform 
their  triad  mission.  We  have  not  de- 
ployed a  modernized  land-based  ICBM 
since  the  early  1970's.  Our  Titan  U 
force  is  being  retired,  and  extensive  re- 
habilitation of  Mlnuteman  missiles  is 
already  required  to  keep  them  oper- 
ational; 75  percent  of  U.S.  strategic 
wevons  are  IS  years  old  or  older.  By 
contrast.  50  percent  of  the  Soviet  force 
is  less  than  5-year8  old. 

Should  we  fail  to  approve  funding 
for  the  MX— the  only  system  immedi- 
ately available  to  redress  the  imbal- 
ance in  land-based  forces  which 
exists— we  will  be  voting  to  unilateral- 
ly disarm  through  obsolescence. 

We  must  have  a  modernized  land- 
based  force. 

For  more  than  30  years,  our  triad  of 
strategic  defense  forces  has  successful- 
ly maintained  the  peace,  but  only  be- 
cause it  has  been  of  sufficient  strength 
and  credibility  to  provide  effective  de- 
terrence. Each  leg  of  the  triad  has 
contributed  unique  ci^jabilitles  not 
found  in  the  other  two  componmts. 
The  land-based  force  offers  prompt  re- 
sponse, alert  rates  near  100  percent, 
high  accuracy,  flexible  target  cover- 
age, responsive  command  and  control, 
greater  throw  weight,  and  sufficient 
penetration  to  counter  Soviet  ABM  de- 
fenses. 

Sea-based  forces  remain  virtually  in- 
vulnerable to  attack,  and  possess  im- 
portant accuracy  and  throw  weight 
characteristics.      Air-based,      bomber 


forces  can  be  recalled;  they  can  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defenses. 

Together,  the  three  legs  of  the  triad 
severely  diminish  the  effectiveness  of 
any  Soviet  attack.  Together,  they 
serve  as  a  credible  deterrent. 

However,  the  credibility  of  the  triad 
is  significantly  reduced  if  one  of  its 
componoits  is  allowed  to  become  obso- 
lete. Obsolescence  would  sacrifice  strsr 
teglc  force  diversity,  flexibility,  and 
military  ci4>abillty,  and  would  reduce 
overall  force  survivability  by  allowing 
the  Soviets  to  concentrate  on  the  re- 
maining two  components. 

If  we  vote  down  this  resolution— if 
we  demonstrate  a  lack  of  resolve  in  en- 
suring our  national  security— what  in- 
centive do  the  Soviets  have  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  in  Geneva? 

While  we  demonstrated  unilateral 
restraint  by  not  deploying  new  ICBM's 
since  the  early  1970's,  the  Soviets  built 
and  built  and  built. 

They  deployed  at  least  three  new 
tyiies  of  systems  involving  over  800 
missiles  and  are  already  testing  at 
least  two  more  new  types.  Including 
the  SS-X-34,  which  should  achieve 
initial  operational  c^Mbllity  in  1985. 
and  the  SS-X-35,  which  is  believed  to 
be  designed  for  mobile  deployment. 

The  Soviets  haven't  ^ven  up  any 
systems  prior  to  coming  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  and  you  can  bet  they 
won't  give  anything  up  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  unless  they  can  get  some- 
thing in  return. 

Let's  not  determine  the  outcome  of 
those  talks  here  in  this  Chamber.  Let's 
give  our  negotiators  the  tools  they 
need  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  achieve  mutual  deep  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  arsenals.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  OuhI. 

lb.  OLIN.  I  am  sure  that  as  many 
people  have  said  today,  that  just  about 
all  has  been  said  here  that  needs  to  be 
said  many,  many  times  over.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  anybody  who  voted  yes- 
terday would  change  his  mind  or  her 
mind.  But  there  Is  always  the  hope 
that  a  few  will,  and  that  it  is  well 
worth  speaking  out  in  that  maybe  un- 
likely eventuality. 

I  have  followed  this  debate  as  every- 
body has  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
last  year,  and  the  year  before.  I  have 
listened  to  all  of  the  intricate  argu- 
ments about  the  negotiating  strategies 
and  how  that  ties  in  with  the  MX 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  that  may  he 
a  little  bit  beside  the  point  and  that 
the  real  point  here  is  that  the  MX  if 
you  look  at  It  over  a  period  of  time. 
Just  has  not  represented  a  good  value 
and  we  all  know  that  it  is  vulnerable. 
It  never  has  acquired  a  basing  mode 
that  was  worth  a  dam. 

It  is  a  first-strike  weapon.  We  now 
find  that  to  make  use  of  it  at  aU  we 
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are  foiiit  to  have  to  harden  the  ifloa.  I 
had  a  feneral  come  down  and  see  me  1 
we^  ago  and  we  talked  about  harden- 
Inc  the  lOos.  And  he  aaid  we  do  not 
even  know  how  to  do  it.  It  cannot  poa- 
sit^  be  done  untfl  1990,  because  the 
technology  Is  so  foreign  to  us.  I  could 
hardly  believe  that,  but  that  is  what 
he  said. 

We  heard  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report  2  years  ago.  They  hasiraliy  said 
the  device  is  a  tranalti<nial  device.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  that  wUl  really 
do  us  much  good.  He  did  say  to  build  a 
few,  but  he  said  go  ahead  all  out  with 
the  Midgetman  because  that  is  a 
mobfle  missUe  that  will  be  equally 
powerful,  equally  accurate,  and  it  will 
do  us  so  much  good,  and  I  bought  that 
argument.  I  think  it  made  sense. 

The  President  said  to  me  face  to 
face.  2  yean  ago,  I  said: 

How  many  of  these  mlariles  will  you  need 
to  baQd.  Mr.  Prerident? 

Then  he  said: 

Very  few.  Just  don't  worry  about  it. 

una  you  ever  buUd  100? 

Never.  We  wiU  iwnmin  them  awsy. 

Well,  he  did  not  bargain  them  away 
and  this  year  he  says  we  have  to  have 
the  mlssfle  because  of  negotiations.  I 
do  not  think  that  anybody  really, 
really  believes  that  the  MX  has  much 
to  do  with  the  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
It  is  just  not  conceivable  that  a  missfle 
of  this  nature  that  has  had  a  14-year 
history  as  qwtty  as  the  MX  has  had 
that  barely  got  even  a  majority  in  the . 
Congress  year  by  year  could  possibly 
in  any  sense  be  the  reason  that  the 
Russians  came  to  the  bargaining  table. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  swing  of  a 
couple  of  votes  is  going  to  make  the 
difference  in  the  negotiations.  It  does 
not  make  sense. 

Ambassador  Kampelman  said  earlier 
this  week  to  the  question  of  what  wHl 
happen  tf  we  do  not  get  the  MX.  and 
he  said:  "WeU.  my  negotiations  might 
take  a  litUe  longer." 

For  $30  bilUon.  $12  billion  for  the 
ICTs  and  $18  billion  to  harden  the 
sUos.  and  we  would  not  get  that  done 
until  1990  when  we  wUl  have  the 
Midgetman.  negotiating  a  little  bit 
longer  in  Geneva  is  a  very  good,  very 
good  thing,  and  a  good  bargain  as  com- 
pared to  $30  binion  of  money  that  we 
do  not  have. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnm  Ohio 
[Mr.  MzLLBal.  a  very  able  member  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Is  hard  to  know  what  addition- 
al points  or  arguments  can  be  made  in 
this  debate.  In  recent  weeks,  as  the 
other  body  and  now  we  in  the  House 
rA"f>H^  these  resolutions,  every  con- 
ceivable ameet  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem has  been  examined— not  only  on 
the  flotn-  of  our  two  Chambers,  but 
also  in  the  media,  and  in  free  and  open 
debate  among  our  dtiaens.  But  it  is 


not  only  in  recent  weeks  that  we  have 
examined  this  issue.  We  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  agonizing  about  the  ICX 
for  years. 

The  President  appointed  the  Bipar- 
tisan Scowcroft  Commission  2  years 
ago  to  examine  this  issue  and  make 
recommendations.  We  all  know  what 
those  recommendations  were.  The 
Commission  recommended  deploying 
100  MX  missiles  in  sQos.  proceeding 
with  the  develoinnent  of  a  small, 
single-warhead  missile,  and  pursiiing 
arms  control  negotiations.  That,  of 
comse.  did  not  put  a  stop  to  our  na- 
tional debate.  As  Nicholas  Brady, 
former  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  a 
member  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
wrote  in  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation was  2  yean  and  several  million 
words  ago. 

We  have  aU  been  deluged  with  arti- 
cles and  commentary  on  both  sides  of 
this  isue.  We  have  heard  from  our  con- 
stituents—again, on  both  sides  of  this 
issue.  This  is  all  as  It  should  be.  That 
is  our  free  and  democratic  process  in 
action.  We  all  love  and  want  to  pre- 
serve this  free  and  open  society.  And 
that  is  exactly  the  point  I  want  to 
make  now. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  the  people  of 
the  world  have  the  privilege  of  living 
in  free  societies.  Was  there  a  great 
public  debate  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
volving dtiaens  and  free  media,  ques- 
tioning the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  over  600  SS-18's  and  SS-19's, 
both  of  which  carry  multiple  war- 
heads? Are  Soviet  dtizens  writing  to 
the  bosses  in  the  Kremlin  to  express 
their  views,  and  are  these  views  being 
taken  into  consideration  in  determin- 
ing Soviet  policy?  Of  course  not.  It  is  a 
tragedy,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ruled  by  a  few 
powerful  men.  who  oppress  their  own 
people,  and  seek  to  dominate  other  na- 
ticms.  That  is  what  we  are  up  against 
in  dealing  with  the  other  superpower. 
And  that  is  wliat  makes  our  decisions 
so  difficult. 

We  ourselves  are  peaceloving.  and 
would  much  rather  see  our  national 
resources  used  for  purposes  other  than 
military  might.  But  we  are  up  against 
a  regime  which,  every  since  seizing 
power,  has  been  willing  to  deny  the 
domestic  needs  in  its  sodety  in  order 
to  increase  Soviet  military  might. 

There  is  no  one  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  who  is  not  concerned  about 
the  dangws  of  nudear  wei^mns.  We 
are  all  committed  to  seeing  our  Nation 
pursue  polldes  that  will  prevent  nude- 
ar war  and  will  preserve  our  Nation's 
freedom  and  security.  The  point  at 
which  we  differ  is  in  determining 
whether  the  addition  of  21  MX  mis- 
siles wiU  contribute  to  the  goals  we  are 
all  seeking  to  achieve. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  possess  nudear  weapons 
as    a    deterrent    to    aggression    and 


attack.  We  have  not  used  our  nudear 
capability  to  intimidate  or  blackmail 
any  other  nation,  even  when  we  had  a 
monopoly  on  this  awesome  power. 
Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  United 
States  possesses  nudear  weapons  in 
order  to  take  an  aggressive  stance 
toward  other  nations  does  not  know 
this  country  very  well. 

The  Soviet  military  buildup,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  has  gone  far 
beyond  reasonable  defensive  needs, 
and  has  destabilized  the  strategic  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations.  The 
MX  is  designed  to  restore  the  balance 
between  the  two  superpowen,  to  give 
us  once  again  a  credible  deterrent  ca- 
pability. Deterrence  is  aU  we  seek,  and 
deterrence  helps  keep  the  peace.  We 
will  not  be  promoting  the  deterrence- 
based  peace  if  we  do  not  upgrade  our 
strategic  mlssUe  capability  in  the  face 
of  the  Soviet  advances  in  this  area. 

But  another  aspect  of  this  equa- 
tion—and it  is  a  complex  equation— is 
that  we  are  earnestly  seeking  a 
mutual,  balanced,  and  verifiable  arms 
reduction  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  that  is  why  our  negotia- 
ton  are  at  Oeneva.  It  makes  absolute- 
ly no  sense  for  us  to  negotiate  with 
ourselves,  and  deny  ourselves  an  im- 
proved strategic  missile  ciu)ability. 
without  getting  anything  from  the  So- 
viets in  return.  As  I  pointed  out  earli- 
er, if  we  unilaterally  disarm  ourselves, 
there  will  not  be  free  editorials,  and 
peace  marches,  and  sit-ins  in  the 
Kremlin,  urging  the  Soviet  bosses  to 
follow  the  American  lead.  Anyone  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  who  tries  that  gets  a  one- 
way ticket  to  Siberia. 

So  if  we  want  to  see  a  genuine  two- 
sided  arms  reduction  agreement,  we 
singly  must  not  cut  the  ground  out 
from  under  our  negotiaton  in  Geneva. 
They  have  to  bargain  from  a  podtion 
of  strength  if  they  are  to  obtain  redp- 
rocal  reductions  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Uke  everyone  else,  I  wish  we  did  not 
have  to  spend  the  $1.5  billion  on  the 
MX.  I  doubt  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
Chamber  who  is  more  reluctant  to 
spend  the  taxpayen'  dollan  than  I. 
But  we  cant  fall  into  the  trap  of 
thinking  that  when  we  spend  money 
for  national  defense,  we  are  not  get- 
ting anything  for  this  expenditure.  We 
are  buying  peace  and  freedom,  which 
Is  to  the  benefit  of  each  and  every 
American.  I  ask  my  colleagues:  isn't 
peace  worth  $1.5  billion?  Isn't  the 
freedom  of  our  Nation  worth  $1.5  bil- 
lion? Isn't  improving  the  chances  for  a 
genuine  arms  reduction  agreement 
worth  $1.5  billion? 

I  have  weighed  the  Issues  carefully 
In  my  own  mind,  and  have  come  to  the 
condusion  that  the  additional  21  MX 
missiles  wHl,  In  fact,  contribute  to 
these  goals,  which  we  all  seek.  I  iu*ge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  release  the 
f  imds  for  the  MX. 
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j  D  1540 

Mr.  AEpABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  mmute  to  the  gentleman  ttom 
WisconsinijMr.  MoodtI. 

Mr.  MOODT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  havft  IJwo  quidc  points  which  need 
to  be  strewed. 

First  ofjall.  if  the  21  missQes  are  a 
bargaining  chip,  or  a  leverage  for 
Geneva,  ^ere  is  no  reason  why  that 
bargaining  chip  has  to  be  played  now. 
A  tough  bargainer,  and  we  should 
always  be  tough  bargainen  with  the 
Soviets,  a  tough  bargainer  would  play 
his  bargaining  chip  at  the  right 
moment,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game.  He  would  put  it  in  his  badi 
pocket  and  he  would  play  it  when  the 
right  time  comes.  Why  give  It  away 
now?  Why  not  hold  it  and  see  how  the 
Russians  In  fact  do  behave  In  Geneva 
and  then  blay  it  if  that  is  aminqiriate? 

Second.  Ithe  vote  on  Thursday  is  not 
necessarily  slamming  the  door  on 
those  21  imissiles.  If  that  vote  goes 
against  tne  MX  on  Thursday  they  can 
always  be!  brought  back  later.  Howev- 
er, If  you  vote  yes  on  Thursday  you 
will  never  de-deploy  than. 

Finally,  on  costs,  it  is  not  $1.5  billion 
as  some  beople  say.  we  are  talking 
about  a  IJ6.3  billion  program  because 
of  the  hardening  cost  that  will  greatly 
increase  fhe  amount  of  money  that 
must  be  s^ent  So  we  are  not  just  talk- 
ing aboutJl.S  billion. 

Mr.  McpADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd 
7  minutesl  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man fromlohio. 

Mr.  KABICH.  I  i^ipreclate  tiie  gen- 
tleman yi^ding. 

Mr.  Chifrman.  I  want  to  say  initially 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  RooKRsl  made  some  very 
good  points  in  the  debate  when  he 
talks  about  the  deployment  of  SS-lT's, 
SS-18's,  and  SS-19's.  Now  we  are  off 
the  drawing  board  on  the  SS-24's  and 
SS-25's.  II  am  told  that  we  could  see 
deploymei  it  of  the  mobile  24  or  25  any 
day.  Whei  we  take  a  look  at  the  fact 
that  the  Bovlets  have  deployed  over 
600  MX-t^  missOes  and  what  we  are 
looking  9A  in  this  country  essentially  is 
42,  an  additional  21.  but  42.  when  you 
see  that  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
over  600  Of  these  same  MX-type  mis- 
siles, and  the  fact  that  people  say 
"Why  do  we  need  this  MX  when  you 
put  it  in  a  vulnerable  silo?"  We  have 
already  heard  the  arguments  about 
the  syneisy.  We  imderstand  the  fact 
that  the  ijOL,  if  we  read  the  Scowcroft 
Commissi^  report,  understand  that 
the  MX  i^ally  is  an  effort  to  modern- 
ize our  farces  today,  that  to  not  have 
this  leg  a4  a  viable  leg  of  our  triad  is  in 
itself  deet^ilizing;  that  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  says  that  for  the  Soviets 
to  be  abM  to  place  at  risk  a  variety  of 
our  targets  were  thus  being  unable  to 
place  at  risk  the  same  number  of  tar- 
gets in  tlkeir  nation,  that  that  sltiia- 
tion  is  destabilizing  and  that  the 
movement  to  put  MX  and  to  deploy 


MX  today  and  to  modernize  that  leg 
of  the  triad  is  in  fact  stabilizing. 

Now.  let  us  move  on  from  that  be- 
cause we  must  all  imderstand  that  BCX 
is  linked  to  Midgetman.  Bfidgetman. 
viewed  as  an  effort  to  try  to  remove 
the  importance  of  each  Individiud 
platform,  to  try  to  have  more  plat- 
forms, thus  mining  each  target  less 
important.  What  we  hope  is  by  moving 
toward  Midgetman  that  we  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  away  from  the  heavy 
missile  dependency  and  move  them  in 
the  direction  of  more  mobility,  less 
emphasis  on  every  single  platform. 

Let  it  be  fiuther  pointed  out  that 
Scowcroft  also  said  that  we  do  need  to 
continue  to  modernize  our  submarine 
force  by  moving  toward  the  D-5,  by 
building  smaller  subs  which  again  is 
more  stabilizing,  because  then  we  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  each 
platform  and  at  the  same  time  they 
advocate  the  continued  development 
of  cruises  and  B-1. 

All  this  is  designed  to  maintain,  to 
have  a  modem  triad,  a  deterrent  that 
has  kept  the  peace  In  the  nuclear  age. 

We  also  heard  from  Mr.  Kampelman 
who  said:  "Please  let  me  go  to 
Geneva."  and  in  fact  he  was  here  the 
day  before  he  went  to  Geneva  and  sat 
down  to  eyeball  the  Russians  and  said: 

Let  me  have  it,  don't  undercut  my  necotl- 
atinc  poalticm.  don't  hurt  my  negotiating 
posture,  don't  send  me  to  Geneva  and  mill 
the  rug  from  under  me.  Let  me  use  this  as  a 
bargaining  chip. 

To  me  I  think  it  will  be  great  if  it  is 
a  good  bargaining  chip,  if  we  could  not 
deploy  the  MX  and  get  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  some  of  their  18's  and  their 
19's  and  their  17's.  That  would  be  fan- 
tastic but  that  argument  about  the 
batgaintng  chip  goes  by  the  wayside 
because  if  we  won  in  Geneva  we  would 
still  recognize  the  need  to  renew 
America's  insurance  policy  and 
breathe  modernization  into  this  land- 
based  system. 

Let  me  though  for  a  second  dwell  on 
one  issue  that  we  have  been  hearing 
about  and  I  will  tell  you  people  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  conservatives 
are  concerned  about  this  is  any  issue 
in  America,  and  that  is  the  issue  of 
defidt  and  of  cost. 

I  want  to  make  it  dear  that  BCr. 
Conans  of  New  Jersey  and  I  have 
been  woiking  on  programs  designed  to 
figure  out  how  we  can  stop  momratimi 
that  can  be  built  into  a  defense 
budget,  how  we  can  start  to  lode  at 
defidt  reduction  and  have  defense 
play  a  part;  what  we  can  do  to  look  at 
what  the  President  requests  and  what 
we  think  we  can  do  without  in  terms 
of  modernization  or  what  we  can  delay 
or  what  system  may  not  be  needed  or 
try  to  figure  out  what  we  can  do  to  try 
to  slow  the  deficits  and  slow  the 
growth  in  the  defense  budget. 

Now,  you  must  recognize  that  when 
you  look  at  strategic  programs  in  the 
defense  budget,  when  you  talk— and 


this  is  very  interesting— when  you  talk 
about  the  B-1  bomber,  the  mainte- 
nance and  general  operations  of  the 
B-52,  the  Trident,  the  MX.  the  anti- 
satellite  program,  the  Midfl^tman  de- 
velopment, the  Pershing  n,  the  cruise 
missOe,  the  Stealth  bomber  technolo- 
gy, the  shuttle  cost,  the  development 
in  command  control  and  communica- 
tions, add  it  all  up.  Trident.  MX,  B-1 
ASAT's,  CQ,  add  them  all  together 
and  what  does  it  come  out  to?  Tou  add 
it  all  together  and  it  comes  out  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  entire  military 
budget. 

Now,  mind  you,  let  me  tell  you  no 
one  is  more  concerned  about  nickels 
and  dimes,  not  even  tmiiring  billion  but 
nickels  and  dimes  and  hammen  and 
wrenches  and  screws:  I  have  my  own 
legislation  to  control  spare  parts, 
excess  property,  waste  in  the  military, 
and  not  producing  systems  that  do  not 
work.  We  are  going  to  hear  more 
about  all  of  that.  But  when  you  are 
looking  at  defidt  reduction  and  a  way 
to  stop  the  mcmientum  that  Is  built 
into  this  defense  budget  you  cannot 
pick  on  a  section  of  this  and  daim  this 
is  a  panacea  when  it  represents  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  defense  budget. 
If  you  really  want  to  take  a  look  at 
where  the  big  costs  lie.  you  have  got  to 
look  at  conventional  systons.  you  have 
to  look  at  munltlcms.  where  we  are 
going  to  go  from  $12  to  $20  billion  in  3 
years  or  support  a  ccHnmand  and  con- 
trol which  goes  frmn  $23  to  $46  billion, 
or  RDTA;E.  research,  development 
and  testing  which  increased  100  per- 
cent over  the  last  4  years.  There  is  a 
variety  of  areas  where  we  are  talking 
big  areas,  big  possibilities  of  categories 
that  affect  momentums  built  into  the 
defense  budget.  We  all  know  that 
what  you  authorize  today  you  end  up 
spending  tomorrow. 

So  while  we  must  look  at  it  all.  let  us 
not  mislead  the  American  public  into 
letting  them  think  that  the  strategic 
programs  comprise  a  vast  majority  of 
the  DOD  budget,  because  it  just 
simply  is  not  true,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. In  fact  it  is  about  10  percent  and 
at  times  less. 

Now  former  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy invested  about  50  percent  of  the 
budget  resources  that  he  had  at  his 
command  in  defense.  This  President  is 
Investing  about  26  percent  of  the  re- 
sources at  his  command  in  defense.  I 
think  it  is  very  Interesting  to  look, 
that  when  you  have  a  President  like 
John  F.  Kennedy  recognizing  the 
threat  that  existed  to  the  world  and 
investing  50  percent  of  the  resources 
and  this  President  recognizing  the 
threat,  and  the  bipartisan  commit- 
ment, stressing  it  to  the  tune  of  about 
26  percent  of  the  budget,  I  think  we 
must  recognize  that  while  defense 
must  play  a  vital  role  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion, let  us  not  build  a  house  of  cards, 
let  us  not  build  a  straw  man  and  let  us 
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not  mMfimii  the  American  public  into 
undentandlng  the  difficulty  of  our 
tuk  and  reoognisins  how  each  compo- 
nent ought  to  play,  at  what  its  role  ii 
in  deficit  reducUcHL 

Strategic  programs.  10  percent  of 
the  overall  military  budget:  let  us  not 
Just  look  at  strategic  let  us  look  at  ev- 
erything and  let  us  recognize  the  need 
for  modernisation. 

D  1550 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentlonan 
from  New  Toik  [Mr.  Aubauo]. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Albcahskk]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  listening  patiently  to  the  remarlu 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  a  minute 
ago,  who  made  a  statement  that  we 
should  not  mlslrad  the  American 
people  on  cost  of  our  military  defense, 
nor  should  we  mislead  the  American 
people  <m  the  cost  of  any  parts  of  that 
defense. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Amnqnlations'  Subc<munittee  on 
Military  Constniction.  I  suggest  that 
some  of  the  representations  made  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  last  48 
hours  on  the  cost  of  the  MX  mlssfle  do 
not  sq\uu«  on  figures  that  I  have 
heard  over  the  last  several  years. 

So  I  called  a  man  whran  I  Judge  to 
be  the  Nation's  most  influential  and 
credible  authority  on  the  question  of 
defense,  and  that  is  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  GLBm.  And  Bflr.  OLum 
came  over  to  the  House  side  today  and 
talked  with  several  of  us  about  the 
MX  iMwgram.  And  here  is  what  he  had 
to  say: 

He  said  first  of  aU  that  the  cost  of 
the  MX  program  is  far  beyond  the  fig- 
ures that  are  being  represented  by  the 
White  House.  Instead  of  the  $74  mU- 
lim  per  missile,  the  real  cost  is  about 
$254  million.  The  White  House  has 
not  told  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
cost  of  hardening  the  sQos  and  mod- 
ernising the  sOos  to  receive  the  new 
missOe  will  nm  up  to  $180  million  per 
silo. 

So  instead  of  a  $10  billion  program, 
we  have  about  a  $40  billion  program. 

Another  thing  that  the  Senator 
tmm  Ohio,  Mr.  Guam,  stated  was  that 
the  MX  missile  actually  weakens  our 
N^on  rather  than  strengthening  our 
Nation  because  it  uses  up  funds  unnec- 
eaarlly  to  deploy  a  vulnerable  weapon 
which  then  crowds  out  the  use  of 
those  funds  for  a  Minuteman  missile— 
a  mobile  and  defendable  missile  and 
which  protects  America  far  better 
than  the  MX  we  authorised  yesterday. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Guinr  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  a  patriotic  American  but 
because  he  is  recognised,  not  only  in 
our  great  nation,  but  around  the  world 
as  an  authority  on  missile  defense. 


So  if  there  is  any  one  of  us  who 
wants  to  ask  a  question  where  he  may 
be  in  doubt,  I  say  call  upon  the  person 
who  knows  the  most  about  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  Senator  Jobh 
Glboi. 

I  sield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CouncAH]  who  was  in  the  meet- 
ing with  Senator  GLnm  and  I  when 
we  discussed  these  matters. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  it  is  his  understanding  that 
each  MX  mlssfle  is  to  cost  aniroxi- 
mately  $74  million.  That  is  Just  for  the 
mlssfle  alone:  is  that  your  understand- 
ing? 

"Ux.  ALEXANDER.  That  is  for  the 
mlssfle  Itself:  that  is  for  the  buUet 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  OK. 

From  the  meeting  this  morning, 
from  what  I  understood,  that  the  Air 
Force  had  testified  to  in  the  other 
body,  was  that  the  hardening  of  the 
sflos  if  in  fact  we  are  going  to  place 
these  in  hardened  sflos,  would  cost  in 
excess  of— let  us  use  the  number  of 
$180  milUon  per  sflo. 

Is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gldih] 
said. 

Bflr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  So  the 
total  cost  for  one  MX  mlssfle  comes  to 
approximately  $254  milliOD? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  $254  mfllion  per 
mlssfle.  deployed  in  each  sflo. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  In  other 
words,  your  statement  was,  I  beUeve, 
that  we  wiU  receive  only  four  missfles 
for  every  $1  billion  that  is  spent? 

Mr.  ALEXANlflESi.  That  is  correct. 
For  each  $1  billion  the  American 
people  receive  four  MX  missfles  de- 
ployed in  the  sflo. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  would 
only  like  to  comment,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  wiU  continue  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  The  com- 
ment, I  think,  that  was  the  most  teU- 
ing  of  aU  of  that  diacusbion  that  came 
from  Democrats  who  were  at  that 
meeting,  was  that  there  was  a  total 
unified  statement,  the  Democrats 
wanted  a  stronger  defense,  not  one 
that  was  weaker,  and  the  feeling  at 
least  voiced  by  this  particular 
Member,  was  that  the  MX  was  effec- 
tually creating  us  a  problem  in  terms 
of  biiflding  and  buying  the  moderniza- 
tion we  need  for  aU  of  the  other  sys- 
tems: the  D-5,  Tridents,  the  Midget- 
man  and  aU  the  rest. 

Is  that  what  you  gained  from  that 
meeting? 


Mr.  AIiEXANDER.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  because  of  this  enormous 
cost  of  the  MX  mlssfle  of  the  overaU 
effect  WiU  be  to  weaken  our  defenses. 
We  simply  wiU  not  be  able  to  buy  the 
lUnd  of  defenses  that  we  need  in  the 
future  to  make  our  Nation  strong  and 
to  defend  us  against  the  Soviet  threat 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Does  the 
gentleman  understand  that  nobody 
has  yet  told  us  how  we  are  going  to 
even  pay  for  the  $1.5  biUion  much  less 
than  the  four  per  billion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  wiU  announce  that  there 
remains  9  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  rcQMnse  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman f ran  Texas,  I  raised  that  ques- 
tion yesterday  with  the  President 
when  he  caUed  me;  the  President 
asked  me  about  my  position  on  the 
program  and  I  told  him  that  I  have 
supported  his  defense  modernisation 
program  and  in  fact  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  South  have  a  tradition 
of  voting  for  defense  programs,  and  I 
have  carried  out  that  tradition. 

I  told  him  that  his  modernization 
program,  I  believe,  was  defective  be- 
cause there  was  no  plan  for  payment, 
and  that  I  felt  that  the  cost  of  this 
program  which  created  these  enor- 
mous deficits  was  linked  to  the  depres- 
sion in  the  farm  community,  and  the 
closing  down  of  our  textile  mills,  and 
soon. 

We  engaged  in  a  conversation  of 
that  type,  and  it  went  on  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deficit.  I  said.  "By  the  way, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  your 
speeches  about  a  balanced  budget."  I 
said.  "There  has  been  a  question  that 
I've  wanted  to  ask  you  now  for  the  4 
years  that  you  have  been  President"  I 
said,  "If  you  want  a  balanced  budget 
Mr.  President  why  don't  you  submit 
one?" 

And  there  was  this  sflence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  There  was  a  si- 
lence on  the  other  end  of  the  line;  the 
President  obviously  had  not  thought 
that  he  would  be  questioned  about  his 
plans  for  a  balanced  budget  And  he 
said,  "Tou  know,  that  is  the  most  hyp- 
ocritical question  I've  ever  heard." 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
most  reasonable  question  that  could 
be  asked  at  a  time  when  you  are  pur- 
suing a  credit  card  defense  poUcy 
which,  by  your  own  definition  and  fig- 
ures wiU  leave  the  American  people 
with  an  $185  billion  deficit  when  you 
leave  Washington  and  return  to  CaU- 
fomia." 

Defense  policy  is  inextricably  linked 
to    deficits    and    those    deficits    are 
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in  the  textile  mills  that  are  dosing 
down,  and  in  the  shoe  &ietories  that 
cannot  compete  with  these  foreign 
products  ithat  are  subsidised  because 
of  the  economic  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

Mr.  AilCOIN.  ynsi  the  gentieman 
yield  to  nie? 

Mr.  AlilXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
genUema^. 

Mr.  AxfCOIN.  The  gentieman  has 
made  an  exceUent  contribution  in 
pointing  rout  how  much  higher  the 
cost  if  wet  have  to  add  hardness  to  the 
cost  of  the  sjrstem. 

The  ClfATRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentiemali  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentionan  from  Arkan- 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentiemah  from  Oregtm. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentieman  has  made  an  exoeUent  con- 
tribution by  indicating  how  much 
more  expensive  this  program  wiU  lie  if 
we  have  to  factor  in  the  cost  of  hard- 
ness In  order  to  try  to  malte  these  sflos 
that  we  are  placing  these  missfles  in.  if 
we  approve  them  less  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

Mr  question  to  the  gentieman  is, 
however,  [how  much  more  expensive 
would  it  be,  beyond  the  numbers  he 
has  alreatly  developed,  if  the  Soviets 
merely  inoease  their  accuracy?  Does 
not  it  follow  that  the  cost  of  addition- 
al hardness,  on  top  of  what  he  has  de- 
scribed. WiU  run  the  cost  up  even  fur- 
ther.      J 

Woifld  the  gentieman  agree? 


Mr. 


D  1600 
ALEXANDER.  I  wiU  agree  with 


the  gentieman.  And,  further,  the  MX 
is  a  vulnerable  weapon,  no  matter  how 
much  coocrete  we  put  on  top  of  its  de- 
ployment; 

>IN.  Would  the  gentieman 
one  further  question? 
)ER.  I  yield  to  the 


>IN.  That  gets  to  another 
I  should  like  to  make,  and 
U  there  is  nothing  in  the  ad- 
Dn's  arms  control  proposal  in 
It  would  in  any  way  limit 
Soviet  accuracy. 

Bftr.  ALEXANDER.  The  gentieman 
is  correct! 

Mr.  McDADE.  Vtz.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutei  to  my  coUeague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rzttib]. 
Mr.  RltTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  a 
defeat  tdf  MX  today  would  be  cause 
for  partjfing  in  the  Soviet  Unl<m  to- 
morrow ind  that  the  vodka  glasses 
would  noi  be  lifted  hl^  toasting  the 
victors. 

Yes.  It  would  have  an  impact  on  the 
taUEs  at  peneva.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body doubts  that  But  what  about 


the  Soviet  foreign  poUcy-defense 
policy  continuum?  What  is  the  impact 
of  a  defeat  ior  MX  on  Afghanistan,  on 
the  war  that  they  back  in  Southeast 
Asia,  (m  the  war  in  Ethiopia,  oa  the 
war  in  Angola,  on  the  wars  in  Central 
America? 

The  Soviets  view  defense  and  foreign 
poUcy.  the  strategic,  the  tactical,  the 
wars  of  national  Ub«ration  together  as 
a  continuum. 

The  defeat  of  MX  in  Washington  is 
a  victory  for  the  Soviets  in  Moscow. 
And  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
argue  that  the  Soviets  are  not  unalter- 
ably oppoatd  to  our  production  and 
deplojrment  of  MX. 

WiU  this  defeat,  if  it  came  to  pass, 
embolden  the  Soviets  to  put  more 
painful  pressure  on  the  pe<H>le  of  Af- 
ghanistan? Would  it  embolden  them  to 
be  more  forceful  in  the  conduct  of 
their  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  their 
wars  In  Africa  and  their  wars  in  Latin 
America?  Would  it  encourage  greater 
repression  against  Soviet  Jews  and  na- 
tiooaUties  inside  the  n.S.SJl.?  Of 
course  it  woidd.  Why?  Because  they 
view  competition  with  the  West  as  a 
whole,  where  the  different  parts  come 
together  and  because  one  victory  is 
cause' for  persevering  in,  and  seeldng, 
others. 

On  behalf  of  those  seeking  freedom 
from  Soviet  domination,  we  should 
deny  the  Soviets  a  victory  on  the  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  add  some  additional  comments 
of  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  my 
chUdren  a  world  in  which  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  is  reduced.  I  do  not 
want  them  to  face  the  threat  we  face 
today. 

Last  year  Congress  voted  to  go  slow 
on  MX  procurement.  I  supported  the 
Aspin  compromise  to  put  a  moratori- 
um on  these  21  MX's  for  6  months. 
This  gave  the  Soviets  time  to  reconsid- 
er their  ultimatum  when  they  walked 
out  of  last  year's  arms  control  talks. 
The  Soviets  had  time  to  realize  that 
we  would  not  be  buUied  into  submis- 
don. 

Since  then.  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  re- 
jected, showing  the  Soviets  that  they 
must  deal  with  him  if  they  want  to 
deal,  and  the  Soviets  have  decided  to 
return  to  the  table  to  talk.  Now  it's  up 
to  us  to  show  them  that  we're  very  se- 
rious a^ut  mutuaUy  beneficial  arms 
control 

Some  of  my  coUeagues  are  making  it 
sound  as  if  the  entire  question  today  is 
"the  MX  or  not  the  BCX."  Fortimately 
for  us,  that  is  not  the  choice.  What  we 
need  to  remember  is  that  we  are 
voting  to  release  funding  for  only  21 
MX  missfles,  less  than  one  qiuuter  of 
the  total  requested  for  deplojrment 
House  Members  in  doubt  wiU  have  an- 
other vote  later  in  the  year  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  administration's  MX 


mlssfle  request.  weU  after  the  talks  in 
Geneva  are  underway. 

I  say  to  my  coUeagues:  now  that  we 
and  the  Soviets  have  shown  that  we 
want  to  talk,  let's  give  them  something 
to  talk  about  rather  than  deriding  now 
to  do  away  with  one  of  our  most  ad- 
vanced weapcms  systems.  Many  Ameri- 
cans find  the  technicalities  of  arms 
control,  such  as  throw  weight  hard- 
target  accuracy,  MIRVs,  MARVs,  and 
so  forth,  difficult  to  swallow.  However, 
we  are  aU  famfliar  with  labor  negotia- 
tions and  there  is  a  parallel  here.  How 
many  union  membos  would  support  a 
labor  negotiator  who,  as  bargaining 
talks  were  getting  organized,  would 
promise  management  that  labor  would 
not  use  one  of  its  more  powerful  weap- 
ons, the  rig^t  to  strike,  without  simi- 
lar conoesslrais  from  management? 
That  may  be  a  reasonable  concession 
later  on,  af  t^  tou^i.  head-to-head  ne- 
gotiations, but  certainly  not  up  ftont 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  releasing 
money  for  21  MX  missiles  now,  so  that 
both  the  administration  and  the  Sovi- 
ets know  that  we  wlU  go  ahead,  slowly, 
with  putting  this  weapon  into  our  ar- 
senal, untfl  we  can  o«ne  to  a  mutually 
acceptable  agreement  to  reduce  them 
and  the  over  800  Soviet  MX  missfles 
already  deployed.  Let's  go  ahead  with 
MX  until  we  can  mutually  agree  to 
reduce. 

I  agree  with  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion: The  MX  is  not  the  best  weap(m 
we  might  have.  It's  more  vulnoable 
than  we  would  like,  but  integrated 
Into  our  total  strategic  forces,  it's  the 
best  we  have  under  difficult  drcum- 
stanoes.  Let's  make  sure,  as  we  give 
the  President  the  MX,  which  he  has^ 
stated  is  crucial  to  his  success  at 
Geneva,  that  we  can  loclk  with  srane 
hope  for  success  at  Geneva.  The  Presi- 
dent has  pnnnised  to  do  his  best  In 
Geneva.  We  hope  for  a  similar  strong 
commitment  frmn  the  Soviets  in 
return  for  our  conmitment  to  siQ^iort 
mutually  acceptable  and  significant 
arms  reductitms.  Tlie  Soviets  should 
know  that  we  would  prefer  not  to  have 
to  bufld  the  MX.  Their  actions  at 
Geneva  could  make  that  preference 
possible. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Reagan:  BCr.  President 
we  wiU  increase  these  21  MX's,  but  we 
implore  you  to  be  creative,  be  innova- 
tive, keep  an  open  mind,  and  most  im- 
portantly, press  the  Soviets  for  a 
worlEable  arms  reduction  package,  and 
bring  It  httSk.  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds.  I  think  we 
should  give  a  victory  to  the  American 
taxpayers  by  saving  this  $1.5  bflUon, 
and  I  think  the  $300  bfllion  that  we 
are  spending  on  defense  should  be 
enough  message  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
are  sincere  in  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentieman  from  California  [Mr. 
MmcTA]. 
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Mr.  ICINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day we  voted  to  authorise  the  release 
of  $1.5  bilUon  for  31  MX  mlssUes.  To- 
morrow we  wUl  vote  on  the  resolution 
to  appnH>riate  the  $1.5  billion.  We 
now  have  a  few  hours  to  consider  more 
carefully  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  presented  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  to  stress  again  why 
opposing  the  missile  is  so  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  now  sup- 
porters of  arms  control,  and  that  Is  a 
development  that  I  applaud.  But  I 
think  that  we  are  fooling  ourselves  if 
we  thinli  that  this  $1.5  billion  and 
these  21  missiles  will  buy  arms  control. 
The  President  suggests  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  wlU  cause  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  reduce  their  arsenal.  But 
common  sense  and  history  suggest 
that  the  expansion  of  our  arsenal  wiU 
cause  the  SovieU  to  expand  their  arse- 
nals in  turn.  And  then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we're  off  the  arms  race. 

Building  these  missiles  is  a  gamble, 
if  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is 
gain  an  arms  control  agreement.  It  is  a 
gamble  where  losing  will  have  very 
high  costs.  If  we  buy  the  100  MX  mis- 
siles, and  get  no  arms  control,  we  wiU 
be  $41  bOlion  poorer.  $41  billion  that 
we  need  to  provide  for  our  security  at 
home  if  we  don't  get  security  from 
Geneva.  Buying  the  MX  to  get  arms 
control  is  a  gamble  at  very  long  odds 
with  the  American  taxpayers'  money. 

If  we  build  100  MX  missUes  and  get 
no  aims  control,  then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  will  be  stuck  with  the  missiles. 
Even  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
MX  missile  have  said  that  they  do  not 
like  it  as  a  weapon,  that  they  do  not 
like  it  as  an  investment,  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  destabilizing  anachro- 
nism. But  they  have  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  if  this  body  votes  to  appro- 
priate the  $1.5  bUlion.  and  the  next  $3 
billion,  and  so  on.  America  will  prob- 
ably have  100  dangerous  missiles  and 
no  arms  controL 

There  is  one  more  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  In  news  reports  this  morning 
we  have  read  that  some  Monbers  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  some  Members 
who  reportedly  voted  against  the  MX 
resolution,  were  secretly  happy  that 
the  MX  was  funded.  Supposedly,  these 
Members  were  concerned  that  by 
voting  this  missQe  system  down,  we 
Democrats  would  i4>pear  soft  on  de- 
fense. Let  me  tell  those  Members,  if  in 
fact  that  is  their  belief,  that  they  are 
wrong,  and  that  they  are  worried 
about  the  Democrats'  image  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  country. 

We  were  not.  and  are  not.  soft  on  de- 
fense. We  were  being,  and  will  be  to- 
morrow, hard-nosed  about  spending 
money  on  bad  defense.  And  it  is  ir6nlc 
that  those  who  now  criticize  us  for  re- 
fusing to  waste  money  on  this  bad  in- 
vestment are  the  same  people  who 

critldae    DemocraU    for    being    big 


spenders  and  trying  to  solve  problems 
only  by  throwing  money  at  them. 

If  we  want  to  avoid  looking  soft  on 
defense,  voting  for  this  missile  system 
Is  not  the  answer.  What  we  may  save 
In  image,  we  lose  in  serving  the  nation- 
al security  interests  of  the  American 
people.  And  if  we  think  we  can  fool 
the  American  people,  or  the  Soviets, 
by  buying  this  pig  in  a  poke  of  a  mis- 
sUe  system,  guess  again.  In  a  Washing- 
ton Post-ABC  national  poU  published 
this  morning  it  Is  reported  that  the 
public  is  opposed  to  our  Government 
building  the  MX.  The  only  ones  we 
are  fooling  are  ourselves,  and  the  only 
ones  who  beneflt  are  those  who  re- 
ceive the  $1.5  billion  dollars  of  taxpay- 
ers money.  America  will  be  less  rich, 
less  strong  and  less  safe. 

Arms  control  cannot  be  bought  by 
spending  $1.5  billion  for  21  more  mis- 
siles. The  idea  that  anyone  wlU  be 
safer  if  we  spend  this  money  for  21 
more  MX  missiles  defies  all  reason.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
resolution  and  a^dnst  releasing  the 
$1.5  billion. 

Bfr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HuHTXR]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  response  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  a  few  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
have  raised  a  question.  I  think  a 
common  question,  throughout  this 
debate,  and  that  is:  How  can  a  missile 
help  arms  control?  And  I  think  that 
was  the  question  that  was  manifested 
in  the  sUtements  earlier  today  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dcl- 
LUMSl.  I  think  surely  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuConi],  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dowmrl,  and  several  others.  I  think 
the  best  answer  to  that  question  was 
given  in  the  letter  that  was  written  on 
the  danger  of  thermonuclear  war  by 
Soviet  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov,  the 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  and 
he  said  this: 

It  seems  very  ImporUnt  to  me  to  strive  for 
the  sboUtton  of  powerful  sUo-bsaed  mlsBiles 
at  the  talks  on  nudeur  dlaannainent.  While 
the  United  States  \m  the  leader  in  thU  field, 
there  Is  very  little  chance  of  its  easily  relln- 
quishlns  that  lead.  If  it  !■  nircwry  to 
spend  a  few  billion  dollars  on  MX  mladles 
to  alter  this  situation,  then  perhaps  this  Is 
wliat  the  West  must  do. 

And  that  Is  what  Max  Kampelman 
was  talking  about  at  the  White  House 
the  other  day.  And  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
FftAMK].  said. 

Well.  I  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  this 
gTMt  physicist  and  this  peace  prise  winner, 
that  he  la  wrong,  because  we  cannot  expect 
the  SovleU  to  slve  up  their  88-18  missiles, 
their  308  88-18  mlasUes. 

That  may  be  so.  That  is  very  clearly 
the    centerpiece    of    their    strategic 

force.  But  we  cannot  expect  reductions 

in  that  force,  maybe  not  complete  abo- 


lition, but  we  cannot  expect  reductions 
in  that  force  unless  we  have  some- 
thing that  is  very  similar  in  throw 
weight  and  accuracy.  That  is  the  mes- 
sage that  Andrei  Sakharov  gave. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MnfRAl.  said  the  BCX  is  a  gamble.  If  it 
is  a  gamble,  it  is  a  gamble  that  is  rec- 
oounended  by  America's  arms  negotia- 
tor Max  Ksmpelman.  And  he  said,  in 
response  perhmis  to  some  Ln 
ations— and  I  wiU  be  happy  to  yiei^  >« 
my  friend  in  a  minute— that  he  should 
not  be,  as  a  Democrat,  leading  this 
charge  for  the  Reagan  administration 
with  regvd  to  arms  control,  and  he 
said— and  I  think  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts talked  about  his  state- 
ment—"I  go  on  the  philosophy  that 
we  only  have  one  President  at  a  time," 
and  he  thinks  that  if  we  give  up  this 
MX  unilaterally  the  Soviets  will,  in  his 
estimation,  delay  the  arms  talks.  That 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  every- 
body who.  No.  1,  trusts  Mr.  Kampel- 
man and.  No.  2,  is  interested  for  these 
arms  talks  to  go  ahead. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  by  saying  that 
Paul  Nltze  said  that  if  we  unilaterally 
cut  MX.  then  the  Soviets  will  escalate 
their  demands. 

Now.  if  these  gentlemen  have  bad 
Judgment,  maybe  we  should  fire  them 
from  their  Jobs  upon  which  the  very 
existence  of  our  country  depends.  If 
they  do  not  have  bad  Judgment  and  we 
do  trust  them,  then  we  should  trust 
them  in  this  case  and  we  should  let 
American  foreign  policy  this  one  time 
go  from  these  shores  with  a  single 
voice. 

I  very  much  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  FKAHKl,  who  says  it  is  Congress' 
right  to  fight  with  the  President.  Ab- 
solutely. But  not  every  time. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

D  1610 

VLr.  FRANK.  I  had  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  in  irimiiar  circimistances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  say.  I 
want  to  quote  what  the  gentleman 
said  about  Mr.  Sakarov.  Of  course  I 
want  to  see  missiles  reduced.  He  asked 
me  a  qpedf  Ic  question.  He  quoted  Mr. 
Sakharov,  I  happen  to  have  the  tran- 
script here:  "It  seems  very  important 
to  me,  Mr.  Sakharov,  to  strive  for  the 
abolition  of  missiles." 

My  point  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  that  no  one  is  striving  in 
these  negotiations,  as  a  realistic  goal, 
for  their  abolition,  and  therefore.  I 
disagree^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  take  back  my  time 
to  say  but  they  are  striving  for  the  re- 
diiction  of  those  missUes.  and  if  the 
MX  will  allow  us  to  get  reductions, 
that  is  Just  as  good  as  abolition. 
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I  yield  tp  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  nqlNK.  Let  me  also  say,  again, 
if  he  meint  redueUim.  I  would  have 
talked  retluctlon.  I  was  only  talking 
abolition.! 

Second,  I  have  to  profoundly  dis- 
agree with  the  notion  that  we  should 
speak  on  foreign  policy  with  one  voice. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  take  back  my  time 
to  say  thit  I  agree  that  we  should  ndt 
always  s^eak  with  one  voice,  but  in 
this  particular  Instance,  when  we  have 
our  negotiators  telling  us  we  need  it, 
we  shoulfl  go  with  the  President,  we 
should  n^t  fight  with  the  President. 
We  should  let  foreign  policy  go  fmn 
the  shoreb  with  one  voice  under  these 
drcumstsgices. 

Mr.  nSANK.  I  would  just  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  so  I  can  express  my 
disappoinifcment  that  he  would  not 
show  me  I  the  consideration  and  yield 
that  I  shewed  to  him  earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
announocT  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvinia  [Mr.  McDabi]  has  2 
minutes  {remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  Ne#  Yoric  [Mr.  Asdabm]  has  2H 
minutes  remaining. 

recognizes  the  gentleman 
i  York  [Mr.  AnDABaol. 
>DABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
minutes  to  the  genUonan 
on  [Mr.  AuCoDi]. 
>IN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
;  me  this  time. 

I  was  Impressed  with 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  fran 
CaliforolA,  who  quoted  the  words  of 
Andrei  ^ikharov,  because  I  am  sure 
the  gmtleman  understands  and  re- 
monbers  that  Sakharov  also  had  sup- 
ported raUf icaUon  of  SALT  II.  and  if 
his  position  today  is  that  we  should 
follow  ^e  advice  of  Mr.  Sakharov. 
then  I  atn  sure  the  goitleman  alao 
supports  the  SALT  n  agreement,  al- 
though I  have  not  heard  him  say  that 
he  suppotts  SALT  n.  But  I  hope  that 
he  does. 

Mr.  Cfaplrman.  we  really  return  to 
the  pointlthat  is  that  ttils  is  a  vulnera- 
ble missile.  It  is  vulnerable;  some  of 
my  collekgues.  the  gentlonan  from 
CaUfomla  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Joaey,  said  that  this  great  con- 
cept of  ^nergism  in  the  triad  is  some- 
how goi^  to  protect  the  MX  missile 
in  vuln«&le.  fixed-base  silos. 

The  otAy  trouble  with  that  Is  that 
the  Scov^ft  report  said  that  syner- 
f^sm  is  going  to  die.  To  whatever 
extent  maX  It  exists  today.  It  Is  going 
to  ultimately  die.  The  reason  the 
report  said  that  was  that  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  Soviet  SIMM's,  ultimately 
that  synergistic  relattooship  that  pro- 
vides theoretical  protection  for  these 
sUos  will  too  longer  be  tha«. 

If  you  iprant  to  keep  this  synergistic 
relationslilp  that  you  say  provides  us 
protecUo^  then  (mly  the  freeze  will 
do  so.  N»t  the  START  proposal  that 
our  negotiators  are  putting  on  the 
table  In  lOeneva;  not  the  build-down 


proposal  or  any  combination  thereof, 
but  (mly  a  freeze  on  a  mutual  basis,  a 
verifiable  basis  on  production,  deploy- 
moit  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
If  you  do  not  do  that,  then  we  are  left 
with  what  we  have  said  from  the  be- 
ginning. We  have  a  vulnerable 
wei^wn;  a  vulnerable  weapon  does  not 
deter;  a  vulnerable  we^wn  invites  the 
other  side  to  hit  us  in  our  glass  Jaw. 

Our  idass  Jaw  in  our  missile  fleet  is 
the  MX  missile.  One  point  five  billion 
dollars  this  year  in  a  totally  indefensi- 
ble weapons  sjrstem.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  aeidng  the  vetos  of  farm  credit 
legislation,  that  is  a  dismal  bargain 
militarily  and  for  the  taxpayer.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  vote  against  the 
lunr 

Mr.  McDADK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  address 
myself  first  to  the  notion  that  some . 
people  have  floated  on  the  floor  that 
this  Is  somehow  a  vastly  different  vote 
from  the  vote  that  the  House  ex- 
pressed itself  on  the  other  day.  That  it 
is  an  appropriation  vote  that  does  not 
matter. 

That  could  not  be  more  erroneous.  If 
jrou  want  to  undo  the  good  that  was 
done  in  the  vote  yesterday,  then  you 
have  got  to  continue  and  appropriate 
the  money  that  wHl  deliver  the  pro- 
duction of  those  21  missQes.  To  fail  to 
do  so  will  be  to  negate,  in  an  even 
more  meaningful  way,  our  efforts  to 
be  supportive  of  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva. 

Let  me  say  that  it  was  the  Scowcrof t 
Conunission  that  recommended  that 
we  do  this.  Now,  the  gentleman  who 
just  preceded  me  somehow  seems  to 
think  that  the  Commission  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  MX,  or  at  least  he  piu-- 
ports  to  put  that  proposition  to  the 
House,  and  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  case  is  that  they  recommended 
that  we  produce  a  limited  number  of 
NX's  and  then  move  to  a  BCidgetman 
missile  in  order  to  preserve  the  triad 
concept  which  has  maintained  peace 
in  the  world.  They  do  this  by  recom- 
mending that  in  the  1990's  we  transi- 
tion to  the  Mldgetman  and  we  are 
spending  R&D  money  for  that  missUe 
now.  It  is  a  missile  in  concept,  on  a 
drawing  board,  in  a  computer.  It  Is  not 
extant  anywhere. 

There  is  only  one  missile  that  we 
have  for  the  rest  of  this  decade  that 
we  can  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
about,  and  that  is  the  missile,  that  not 
just  the  Scowcroft  Commission  but. 
Indeed,  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  dating  back  to  1972,  recom- 
mendc»d  that  we  build  because  the  So- 
viets had  deployed  over  600  hard 
target  capable  wemwns  and  disturbed 
the  equality  and  the  symmetry  that 
existed  between  our  ICBM's. 

They  have  the  capacity  today  to  de- 
stroy our  ICBM's.  It  is  essential  that 
tomorrow  we  carry  the  vote  for  the  ap- 


propriatl(m  and  continue  on  with  our 
negotiations  for  peace  in  Geneva. 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  opposition 
to  funding  the  MX  missile. 

First,  let's  look  at  the  military 
merits  of  this  missfle.  The  MX  does 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  a  weap- 
ons system  is  supposed  to  do— deter.  In 
order  to  deter  a  nuclear  strike,  a 
weapon  has  got  to  be  able  to  survive 
that  strike  and  fire  iMdL  The  MX,  In, 
its  fixed  silos,  cannot  do  this. 

That  would  be  a  serious  problem  for 
any  missUe.  But  it  is  especially  serious 
for  the  MX,  because  this  missile  hss 
10  warheads  on  it.  These  warheads 
make  the  MX  more  attractive  than 
any  other  n^ssile  as  the  target  of  a 
first  strike.  The  Soviets  or  any  other 
adversary  would  know  they  could  get 
"10  for  1"— they  could  knock  out  10  of 
our  missiles  with  only  1  of  theirs.  So 
from  the  stand^int  of  deterrence, 
MX  is  not  only  useless,  it  is  counter- 
productive, it  is  actually  an  invitation 
to  attack. 

Second,  let's  look  at  the  budgetary 
merits.  We  are  in  a  year  of  terrible 
budget  sacrifices.  As  the  debates  now 
going  on  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  make  dear,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  terribly  painful 
choices  of  domestic  programs  to  cut 
this  year.  I  cannot  Justify  voting  for 
billions  for  a  weapons  system  that 
would  add  nothing  to  our  security, 
while  the  same  sums  would  fully  fund 
many  of  the  programs  that  wiU  be 
frozen  or  cut. 

Finally,  let's  look  at  the  argument 
that  we  need  MX  for  the  arms  talks  In 
Geneva.  You  would  think  fmn  those 
who  make  such  arguments  that  MX  is 
the  only  weapon  in  our  arsenal,  the 
only  thing  the  Soviets  would  want  us 
to  give  up.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  are 
looking  at  accurate  new  waiiieads  <m 
our  Minuteman  m  missiles;  first- 
strike  missiles  coming  fnnn  our  Tri- 
dent II  nuclear  subs;  Pershing  n  mis- 
siles in  Euroiiie  with  pinpoint  accuracy 
and  8-minute  flight  time  to  Moscow;  a 
new  generation  of  cruise  missQes;  and 
Stealth,  radar^evading  bombers— not 
to  mention  the  prospect  of  an  elabo- 
rate space-based  missile  defense  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  three  rea- 
sons I  believe  the  MX  is  dangerous 
and  unnecessary  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  funds  for  It. 
Thank  you.* 

•  BCr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
current  debate  over  whether  or  not  to 
release  the  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985  funds  for  the  production  of  a 
second  increment  of  21  MX  missUes 
focuses  primarily  on  three  consider- 
ations: The  military  merit  of  the  MX. 
its  political  value  at  the  Geneva  arms 
negotiations,  and  the  overall  cost  of 
the  program.   Under  each  consider- 
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•tkm.  the  IfZ  fails  to  be  »  worthwhile 
investment. 

There  is  no  mlUtaxy  rationale  for 
inishinc  ahead  with  the  production  of 
the  BCL  The  minile  was  originally  de- 
siiVMd  to  replace  the  Minuteman 
ICBlTs  because  these  missiles  were  as- 
sessed to  be  vulnerable  in  fixed  silos. 
If  the  silos  are  responsible  for  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  land-based  forces, 
then  pladns  the  MX  in  the  same  silos 
cleaiiy  does  nothing  to  address  the 
vulnerability  issue.  The  threat  of  the 
MX  to  Soviet  ICBM  silos,  moreover,  is 
highly  destabilizing:  we  should  not  be 
taking  a  posture  that  encourages  rash 
decisions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
such  as  a  launch-on-waming  policy 
(Subject  to  computer  error  and 
heightening  the  risk  of  accidental  war) 
or  a  decision  in  a  time  of  crisis  to 
launch  a  preemptive  first  strike. 

The  administration  has  all  but  aban- 
doned efforts  to  Justify  the  MX  on 
mUltary  grounds.  Instead,  it  has  fo- 
cused on  the  political  rationale,  claim- 
ing that  it  is  needed  for  negotiating 
purposes.  Both  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Weinberger  have  stated  ex- 
plicitly that  the  MX  is  not  a  bargain- 
ing chip,  but  credit  the  MX  with 
brlni^  the  Soviets  back  to  the  nego- 
tiating table.  This  argument  makes  no 
sense.  Congress  approved  production 
of  the  first  21  missUes  in  November 
1983: 1  month  later  the  SovieU  walked 
out  of  the  Geneva  START  talks.  Con- 
gress suqiended  production  of  the  BfX 
in  October  1984:  3  months  later  the 
Soviets  agreed  to  resume  negotiations. 
If  a  eorrelati<m  is  to  be  drawn  between 
MX  looductlon  and  progress  on  arms 
control,  the  conclusion  must  be  that 
suspending  MX  production  improves 
the  atmovhere  for  talks. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important 
in  these  difficult  economic  times,  the 
MX  is  a  prohibitively  expensive 
weapon.  The  General  Accounting 
Otfloe  has  estimated  that  the  total 
program  will  cost  $29  billion.  A  deci- 
sion to  continue  production  of  the  MX 
wHl  be  a  blatant  misuse  of  our  finan- 
cial resources,  especially  in  light  of  its 
negligible  militanr  worth  and  consider- 
ing the  sacrifices  we  are  asking  our 
constituents  to  make  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX  is  not  fiscal- 
ly, militarily  or  politically  sound,  and  I 
bdieve  strongly  that  it  does  not  and 
cannot  serve  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. In  subcommittees,  committees  and 
on  the  floor.  Members  of  this  body 
have  voted  nearly  one  thousand  times 
on  the  ccmtinuation  of  this  program.  I 
sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  »«»»irfa«g  this  vote  the  last.* 
•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
very  dinppointed  in  the  results  of  the 
vote  on  the  BCX  missile  yesterday.  I 
can  only  hope  that  my  coUeagues  will 
reconsider  before  the  final  vote  is 
taken. 

There  were  good,  sound  reasons  why 
the  Asvut^rlations  Committee  voted 


down  the  MX.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
the  American  people  are  being  asked 
to  pay  for  a  we^Tons  system  that  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  more  than  $40  billion 
when  it  is  finaUy  completed.  $40  bU- 
lionl  And  what  will  we  be  getting  for 
our  $40  billion  that  can  Justify  that 
kind  of  expenditure?  A  good  defense? 
HutHy.  The  MX  will  be  almost  as 
vulnerable  as  the  Minuteman  it  is  sup- 
posed to  upgrade.  An  effective  retalia- 
taey  weapon?  Not  likely.  CBO  esti- 
mates less  than  5  percent  of  MX  mis- 
sUes would  survive  a  Soviet  attack 
after  1996.  A  deterrent  force?  Abso- 
lutely not.  A  ssmtem  with  no  other 
conceivable  use  than  as  a  first  strike 
weapon  can  hardly  be  said  to  deter. 
With  all  our  other  defense  options, 
with  all  the  more  credible  we^wns 
systems  that  have  been  proposed,  with 
all  our  pressing  operations,  mainte- 
nance and  personnel  needs,  the  MX 
missile  is.  to  say  the  least,  not  a  wise 
use  of  our  defense  dollars. 

How  did  our  priorities  get  that  twist- 
ed? How  can  we  even  consider  spend- 
ing that  kind  of  money  on  a  useless 
weapons  system  and  at  the  same  time 
ask  the  American  people  to  absorb 
large  cuts  in  domestic  spending  for 
programs  which  serve  millions  but 
which  the  President  deems  wasteful? 
Let's  look  at  what  we  could  buy  for 
the  $4.7  billion— $1.5  billion  now  and 
$3.2  billion  later— we  are  being  asked 
to  approve  for  the  VOL  this  year. 

For  starters,  we  coxild  restore  all  $2.3 
billion  the  President  wants  to  cut  from 
student  financial  assistance.  Then  we 
could  take  the  remaining  $2.4  billion 
and  use  it  to  make  up  for  some  of  the 
after-inflation  cut  of  22  percent  sus- 
tained by  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  budget  between  1980 
and  1984.  A  wise  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

Or  we  could  devote  some  of  those 
funds  to  health  care.  We  could  restore 
the  $1.1  billion  the  President  wants  to 
cut  from  Medicaid  next  year.  We  could 
also  restore  some  of  the  funds  we  cut 
when  we  consolidated  20  health  pro- 
grams into  four  block  grants  back  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  President  is  pro- 
posing less  money  for  these  block 
grants  now  than  we  qjent  in  1981,  in 
spite  of  the  way  health  costs  have 
risen.  For  Just  what  we're  being  asked 
to  approve  this  year  alone  on  the  MX 
we  could  fund  almost  all  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Or  we  could  take  Just  half  of  the 
BCX  fimds  and  pay  for  the  entire 
school  limch  program.  For  an  extra 
$1.4  billion  we  could  pay  for  the 
Women.  Infants  and  Children  [WICl 
Nutrition  Program  as  well.  The  possi- 
bilities are  endless  but  the  point  is 
dear  That  money  can  be  put  to  far. 
far  better  use. 

In  spite  of  the  high  stakes,  this  is 
not  a  poker  game.  It  is  a  debate  over  a 
nuclear  weapon  system  that  can  kill 
millions  of  people  and  give  destruction 


a  new  meaning.  Every  time  we  seem  to 
be  getting  ready  to  put  the  brakes  on 
this  jmnic-like  military  buildup,  we 
aUow  the  President  to  redefine  the 
basic  argiunent.  Every  time  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us  we  wlU  be  harming  the 
arms  control  negotiations  if  we  do  not 
!4>prove  the  latest  superweapon  some- 
one has  dreamed  up  we  back  away 
from  our  duty.  From  what  I've  seen  of 
this  administration,  its  only  real  inter- 
est in  arms  control  is  in  using 
negotiations  as  a  bargaining  ctu. 
get  all  those  new  superweapons.  The 
strategy  seems  to  work  every  time,  and 
all  the  whUe  the  deficit  continues  to 
grow  and  future  generations  are  being 
saddled  with  the  cost  of  our  mistakes. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  build  the  MX  in  the 
name  of  peace,  for  it  is  no  peac^eep- 
er.  It  is  ludicrous  for  Congress  to  keep 
falling  into  the  same  trap.  Let's  return 
to  cmnmon  sense  and  vote  down  fur- 
ther f imding  for  the  VJLm 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Vx.  Chairman, 
the  argument  that  the  MX  missfle  is 
needed  as  a  bargaining  chip  has  been 
made  for  the  past  6  years  by  two  Presi- 
dents, and  the  argiunent  has  been  un- 
sound every  time.  President  Carter 
said  that  he  needed  the  MX  to  bargain 
with  the  Senate  for  ratification  of  the 
SALT  n  treaty.  President  Reagan  as- 
serts that  he  needs  it  to  bargain  with 
the  Russians  at  the  arms  control  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva.  It  didn't  work  in 
1979  and  it  won't  work  in  1985. 

I've  been  voting  against  fimding  re- 
search, development,  and  production 
of  MX  for  6  jrears  under  a  President  of 
my  own  party  and  a  President  of  the 
opposite  party  because  I  have  been 
and  am  convinced  that  the  MX  missile 
is  a  waste  of  money  and  a  grave  threat 
to  world  peace  and  consequently  to 
our  national  security.  In  addition,  our 
Treasury  cannot  afford  this  kind  of 
waste. 

Ideally,  Congress  should  have  re- 
solved the  MX  question  long  ago.  We 
should  have  acted  reqDonsibly  and  di- 
recUy  to  kiU  the  MX.  We  havent  and 
we  again  face  the  clif fhanger  outcome 
upon  which  the  decision  to  sptaoA  $26- 
$40  billion  ultimately  depends.  An  af- 
firmative vote  by  even  the  smallest  of 
margins  will  set  us  on  a  course  to 
waste  even  more  money  on  this 
system— and  the  decision  will  have 
been  made  not  on  the  merits  of  the 
MX  as  a  weapons  system  but  on  its  ex- 
tremely questionable  status  as  a 
symbol  of  national  resolve. 

The  MX.  like  any  weapons  system, 
should  be  evaluated  by  assessing  its 
contribution  to  national  security. 
Under  this  evaluation,  the  MX  is 
clearly  deficient.  The  MX  is  extremely 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike  be- 
cause the  Minuteman  silos  are  vulner- 
able. Hardening  of  the  silos  will  not  be 
completed  until  after  deplosmaent  of 
the  MX  missiles  and  after  the  expend- 
iture   of    $18    billion    for    hardening 
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thermore,  by  the  time  the 
is  completed,  the  Soviets 
will  hav4  made  significant  improve- 
ments in  acciuracy  overoMning  the  ben- 
efits of  gardening,  and  we  will  have 
the  Trident  D-5  and  the  Mldgetman 
ready  fori  our  arsenal. 

The  Cohgressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates ttiat  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  MX  missiles  would  survive  a 
Soviet  attack  in  1990.  and  less  than  5 
penjent  after  1996  because  of  improve- 
ments in  Soviet  missile  accuracy. 

Consequently,  the  MX  will  be  of 
little  use  In  reoxmding  to  a  Soviet 
first-stril^  attack.  Rather,  its  only  po- 
tential effective  use  would  be  in  a 
first-strite  by  the  United  States,  a  use 
which  this  administration  has  fore- 
sworn f0r  the  MX.  Consequently, 
either  thp  system  is  of  no  use  or  we 
intend  to  [increase  our  first-strike  capa- 
bility.     ' 

The  Soviets  can  either  conclude  that 
we  wouldspend  up  to  $40  billion  on  a 
useless  system  or  that  we  intend  the 
MX  to  be{  a  first-strike  wemxm.  Assum- 
ing at  least  a  mlnlmimi  of  rationality 
on  the  plut  of  the  Soviets,  this  Con- 
gress muat  expect  that  the  Soviets  will 
conclude  the  latter— that,  we  intend 
the  MX  to  be  effective,  and  it  is  effec- 
tive only  as  a  first-strike  offensive 
weapon.  tTheir  reaction  will  be  to  in- 
crease tlieir  arms  development,  and 
move  to '  a  "launch-on  warning"  re- 
sponse sirstem,  further  accelerating 
the  arms  ^ace. 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  the 
MX  will  encoiu«ge  the  arms  control 
negotiations  and  that  we  need  an  af- 
firmative! House  vote  to  provide  an  in- 
centive fdr  the  Soviets  to  bargain  seri- 
ously at  Geneva.  Furthermore,  al- 
though the  President  has  intMdalmed 
the  MX  a  symbol  of  national  resolve,  I 
cannot  see  how  the  UJB.  Congress  ap- 
proving ^  colossal  waste  of  money  can 
demonstimte  national  resolve  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  the  record  of  arms  con- 
trol neflotiations  actually  suggests 
that  MXi  production  is  not  a  bargain- 
ing chip.  I  The  Soviets  withdrew  from 
the  talks  jwhen  Congress  had  approved 
MX  funding,  and  agreed  to  resume 
last  yeai^  when  we  suspended  MX 
funding  tor  new  missiles.  Paul  Nltae, 
President  Reagan's  aims  control  advi- 
sor, has  miA  that  the  MX  was  not  key 
to  the  artns  talks  and  that  they  would 
not  makd  a  dramatic  difference  in  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiations. 

Today's  vote  will  be  to  authorise  the 
release  of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  for 
21  new  missiles.  Today's  vote  may  be 
the  last  chance  to  tXoQ  the  VOL  and 
the  ultinlate  expenditure  of  $40  bil- 
lion. 

It  Is  the  last  chance  because  the 
issues  m  clear,  the  defects  of  the 
system  obvious,  the  cost  to  our  Treas- 
ury unaf lordable. 


This  House  should  end  the  madness, 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  and 
stop  the  waste  of  taxpayer  money. 

We  already  have  the  cKgrniAty  to  de- 
sboy  every  major  Soviet  military  and 
dvflian  target.  Further  fimding  of  the 
MX  system  will  divert  resources  not 
only  tmta  necessary  and  effective  de- 
fense programs,  but  from  critically 
needed  nonmilltary  uses.  The  MX  will 
continue  to  be  part  of  the  deficit  crisis 
facing  the  United  States.  We  are  bor- 
rowing from  the  future  to  fund  the 
MX  missfle,  and  the  effect  is  a  signifi- 
cant erosion  of  true  national  security 
which  this  administration  fails  to  ap- 
preciate.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  agreed 
upon  for  today  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Shabf]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Kn.i>Ki,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  181)  to 
approve  the  obligation  and  availability 
of  prior  year  unobligated  balances 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  procurement  of  additional  oper- 
ational BCX  missUes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


PERMISSION  FOR  MEBCBER  TO 
REVISE  REMARKS  IN  DESATE 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
181 

BCr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  which  I  did  not 
previously  ask.  that  I  be  allowed  to 
revise,  slightly,  my  remailcs  that  the 
Parlismentarian  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  I  had  inadvertently  trans- 
gressed a  rule  by  referring,  in  less 
than  glowing  terms,  to  the  other  body. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  conform  my  remarks  to  the 
rules. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlenum  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1620  h' 

GENERAL  LEIAVE 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarics  and 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  speech 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missoiuri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  tai  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  ranarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  veech 
today  by  the  gentleman  fran  Texas 
[Mr.  Whjoht]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARGONNE  NATIONAL  LABORA- 
TORY: BUILDING  A  BJglTEK 
FUTURE  WITH  NUCLEAR 
ENERGY 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  March  18,  1985,  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a  labo- 
ratory of  international  renown:  Ar- 
gonne  Natitmal  Laboratory.  Lcmg  rec- 
ognized as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear energy,  its  discoveries  and  the 
technologies  it  has  pioneered  win  have 
far-reaching  effects  and  lasting  signifi- 
cance for  generations  to  come.  One 
major  initiative  devdoped  at  Argonne 
is  the  integral  fast  reactor.  This  new 
generation  of  nuclear  reactors  will 
breed  its  own  fuel  and  provide  a 
steady,  inexpensive,  and  neariy  inex- 
haustible supply  of  energy  needed  to 
meet  the  growing  energy  demands  of 
American  industry.  Yet  deq>  cuts  in 
the  Department  of  Energy's  fiscal 
1986  budget  threaten  the  viabflity  of 
the  integral  fast  reactor  research  pro- 
gram and  a  spate  of  other  equally  im- 
portant projects  at  Argonne. 

For  40  years,  a  cadre  of  haidworiEing 
researchers  has  charted  undiscovered 
areas  in  the  field  of  science  in  search 
of  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 
Innovation,  ingenuity,  creativity,  and 
a  commitment  of  exoellaioe  to  quality 
research  have  made  Argonne  a  leading 
scientific  force.  The  tedmologies  it 
has  developed  have  benefited  Ameri- 
can industries  in  fundamental,  signifi- 
cant ways.  Argonne  is.a  friend,  helping 
hand,  and  handmaiden— aP  in  <me— to 
industry.  Witdi  the  innovative  ideas 
and  solutions  it  provides,  industry  will 
continue  to  remain  strong,  onnpeti- 
tive,  and  prosperous.  Visionary  ideas 
like  the  integral  fast  reactor  could 
help  this  country  not  (mly  to  regain  its 
technological  superiority  but  also  to 
bufld  a  better  future.  But  ideas,  like 
anything  else,  need  nurturing  and  sup- 
port Snuff  out  the  fires  of  invention 
and  creaUvity  with  cuts  like  those  pro- 
posed  in   the   Energy   Departmmt's 
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budget,  and  the  bright  future  li  gone. 
Tend  the  flrea  bx  ftieling  them  with 
needed  reaeareh  fundi  and  they  wUl 
bum  brightly  forever. 

I  commend  this  editmial  to  my  col- 
leagues and  Include  It  In  the  Rbcoro: 
[From  the  Chkaco  Tribune.  Ifar.  18.  IMS] 
A  Bnm  Nvclbo  Rkactok 

The  nadcw  reactor  waa  dereloped  by  Ar- 
lonne  Natiooal  Laboratory  and  Ita  anteeed- 
enU  bectnning  with  the  ICanhattan  Project 
during  World  War  II.  and  reacton  that  run 
■hlpa  and  ooamierda^  power  plants  the 
world  over  traee  their  oricins  to  the  louth- 
west  suburban  fadllty.  Unfortunately,  re- 
search into  more  advanced  reactors  at  Ar- 
Koone  Is  now  threatened  by  reductions  in 
the  VM.  Departmoit  of  Energy's  19M 
budget 

Argoone's  subsidies  from  DOE  may  be  re- 
duced by  $45  mHUon  next  year,  the  bulk  of 
that  Intended  for  research  Into  advanced  re- 
aetOTL  The  cuts  would  result  In  the  ad- 
vanced reactors.  The  cuts  would  result  in 
the  cancellation  of  a  program  to  develop 
what  physidsU  there  believe  Is  a  major 
breakthrough  that  has  worldwide  Implica- 
tions—a  device  called  the  Integral  fast  reac- 
tor. 

Other  federal  budget  cuts  will  also  gut  re- 
search programs  in  such  areas  as  develop- 
ment of  Improved  batteries  that  could  ulti- 
mately power  cars,  application  of  Improved 
technolflgy  to  the  ailing  U.&  steel  and  agri- 
cultural machine  Industries  and  removal  of 
pollutanU  to  permit  high  sulfur  Midwest 
coal  to  be  burned  by  utilities  without  rain- 
ing add  on  the  Bast. 

But  the  most  important  program  In  Jeop- 
ardy is  the  Intcgal  reactor. 

Over  the  years.  Argonne's  physlelsU  na- 
ively bdieved  that  the  scientific  merit  of 
the  proposed  marhlne  would  prove  Itself. 
What  hapufTW*  was  that  a  succession  of  po- 
litically motivated  decisions  in  Washington 
has  kept  the  Integal  reactor  on  the  back 
burner  while  the  government  undertook 
such  boondoggles  as  the  now  canceled  $4 
billion  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  and 
discovered,  as  a  result  of  the  Three  llUe 
Island  accident,  major  safety  problems  with 
its  existing  eoaomerdal  program. 

The  Three  Mile  Island  machine  Is  an  evo- 
lutionary wi<  I  ««srir  to  the  world  standard 
light  water-cooled  reactor  that  Argonne 
origtaially  developed.  Cooling  it  requires  a 
complex  sy^em  of  pipes  and  pumps.  But 
the  proposed  Integral  reactor  would  be 
fueled  by  metal  rods  and  cooled  by  a  pool  of 
liquid  sodium  th^  Argonne  physicists  claim 
would  not  be  vulnerable  to  the  same  quality 
control  and  human  failing  that  have 
plagued  existing  reactors. 

Bach  Integral  reactor  could  also  breed  Its 
own  fuel.  *'*"'*"«»«"g  the  need  to  transport 
haaardous  radioactive  fuel  and  waste  across 
the  country. 

Argonne  officials  fear  that  cancellation  of 
the  Integral  reactor  project  will  cost  the 
United  States  lu  lead  tn  nuclear  technology 
and  force  It  to  buy  that  technology  back 
from  Trance  at  Japan  at  some  future  time. 

There  appear  to  be  sufficient  funds  in  the 
more  than  $370  million  that  the  Energy  De- 
partment idans  to  spoid  on  nuclear  re- 
search next  year  to  continue  work  on  the  in- 
tegral reactor  project.  Congress  should 
order  the  department  to  do  so. 


THE  KIIiLINO  FIELDS— AGAIN? 
(Mr.  DOBNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  materiaL) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Bfr. 
E^ieaker.  an  article  In  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  I  believe  has  a  powerful  mes- 
sage for  all  of  us  in  the  Congress— 
both  Chambers.  It's  about  a  10-year 
anniversary  that  is  coming  up  next 
month,  a  tragic  gut-tugging  double  an- 
nlveraay  that  we  refer  to  as  the  fall  of 
Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia,  on  April  17. 
1975.  and  then.  13  days  later  on  April 
30  the  faU  of  Saigon.  "FaU"  is  such  a 
weak  word  to  describe  the  mind  numb- 
ing events  that  followed  the  Commu- 
nist conquest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

This  Post  guest  column  Is  by  a  gen- 
tleman I  have  never  met.  His  name  is 
David  M.  Fltigerald.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  a  WasUngton.  DC.  political 
and  public  affairs  consulting  firm.  In 
April  1975  he  was  a  young  Naval  as- 
sistant attache  assigned  to  our  Embas- 
sy in  Phnom  Penh.  His  article  is  entl- 
Ued  "The  EUIUng  Fields— Agahi?"  It 
sears  my  memory  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues remembrance  of  that  disgrace- 
ful month  in  American  history. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  refers  In  his  colimm 
to  one  of  the  many  inspiring  sajings 
carved  In  stone  around  our  Archives 
Building.  There  are  two  statues  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Archives,  the  side 
that  our  Presidents  drive  in  front  of  or 
walk  in  front  of  on  the  day  they  are 
lnaugiu«ted  as  the  President  of  our 
country.  Beneath  the  statue  of  wisdom 
to  the  left  of  the  north  door  are  the 
words  "The  Past  Is  Prologue."  and  be- 
neath the  statue  on  the  right  is  the 
admonition  "Study  the  Past."  Will  we 
ever,  ever  heed  those  words. 

Dave  Fitzgerald  hits  Congress  hard, 
and  I  think  every  Member  of  this 
great  deliberative  body  and  every 
Member  of  the  other  body,  particular- 
ly those  who  served  here  in  April  of 
1975  must  read  his  wamhig  "The  Kill- 
ing Fields— Again?"  I  submit  It  for  our 
RnoKO.  History  will  Judge  us  and  its 
only  guide  will  be  the  truth. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  24. 1985] 
Tax  Knxnro  Finns  -Aotni? 
(By  David  M.  FItagerald) 

As  we  approach  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  communist  takeover  In  Cambodia,  one 
may  wonder  when  fighting  and  hardship 
wiU  cease  in  that  torn  land.  Mired  In  death 
and  destruction,  the  Cambodian  people 
tiave  experienced  a  icenario  of  horror.  The 
film.  "The  Killing  Fields."  grimly  reminds 
us  of  the  final  days  before  their  sentence  to 
genocide.  What  Is  miaslng.  however.  Is  the 
role  In  bringing  catastrophe  that  was  played 
by  actors  whose  Interest  In  posturing  over- 
whelmed Cambodia's  cries  for  survivaL  At 
twenty-nine  and  a  Navy  Lieutenant.  I  was 
on  the  ground  during  that  final  year.  I 
watched  as  Congress  crafted  a  future  that 
many  today  would  rather  forget. 

A  Seal  commando  first  and  Intelllgenoe  of- 
ficer second,  I  was  one  of  the  military  at- 
taches selected  for  duty  in  Phnom  Penh. 


Our  charter  was  dear— get  the  Cambodians 
through  the  offensive. 

It  was  deja  vu  metnam.  Phnom  Penh,  the 
cai^tal  dty,  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
communist  gunners.  By  dsy  and  night, 
thundering  rockets  tore  open  the  dty. 
Bloodshed  snd  hunger  were  everywhere. 

AttaehSs  did  not  suffer  poUUdaas  easily. 
Congress  was  divided  over  whether  Cambo- 
dia's problems  were  to  be  settled  by  con- 
quest or  negotiation.  We  wondered  if 
snyone  bothered  reading  combat  Intelli- 
gence reports  written  by  the  people  who 
were  there. 

Days  began  at  5  ajn.  It  was  then  that  I 
read  press  clips  sent  by  my  mother.  Break- 
fast took  ccnuUtioninr.  warm  bread  from  the 
local  market  baked  with  Insects,  coffee  and 
half-ripened  fruit.  Attaches  lived  off  the 
local  economy.  Our  thoughts  drifted  often 
to  Congress  at  mealtime.  It  cut  our  cost-of- 
living  allowance  In  Its  rift  with  the  White 
House. 

"The  Killing  Fields"  reminded  me  of  how 
tough  It  was  for  correspondents  living  at  the 
Hotel  Phnom.  It  was  Phnom  Penh's  Flasa 
HoteL  Sitting  by  the  pool  at  night  they 
sipped  cool  drinks  served  by  short-coated 
Cambodians.  ConstsnUy  on  the  prowl,  they 
dogged  us  by  day  to  get  a  combat  lead  or  a 
picture  surreptitiously  taken  of  an  Ameri- 
can officer  pmlng  over  a  map  with  a  Cambo- 
dian. They  would  labd  it  unlawful  advising. 

As  deputy  naval  attache.  I  observed  the 
Cambodian  performance  in  moving  supplies 
from  Saigon  up  the  Mekong.  It  was  night- 
marish. Blasted  by  sophisticated  rockets 
and  mortars,  raked  by  machine-gun  fire,  the 
small  Cambodian  navy  paid  the  price. 
Expert  communist  gtumers  became  better. 
The  river  became  Uttered  with  battered 
hulks,  rusting  sentinels  In  a  riverine  grave- 
yard. 

As  communist  lethality  on  the  rivers  in- 
creased, so  did  the  din  of  congressional  out- 
rage. The  lawmakers  tightened  down  on 
personnel  numbers.  In  time  only  MO  Ameri- 
cans could  lawfully  remain  In  the  country. 
It  made  our  task  more  difficult.  President 
Ford  pleaded  for  humanitarian  and  military 
ssslstance.  Congress  needed  to  act  quiddy 
to  save  Uvea.  We  wondered  if  the  politicans 
could  see  the  Cambodians  through  tUs  hur- 
ricane gate  of  bloodshed. 

In  Wsshlngton.  Sens.  Kennedy,  Tunney, 
and  McOovem  i»lnted  a  dismal  picture  of 
Americans'  economic  stagnation.  They 
urged  that  not  another  dime  be  spent  on 
Southeast  Asia.  Only  Cambodians  could 
solve  Cambodian's  problems,  they  said. 
Emergency  supplemental  assistance  was  not 
the  answer. 

News  came  that  Bella  Absug  and  some 
congressional  friends  would  visit— to 
menace,  we  feared— the  VS.  embassy  in 
Phnom  Penh  Their  actual  reactions  were 
sober  and  respectful  after  viewing  first-hand 
the  Cambodians'  bone-chilling  agony. 

The  war's  reality  was  especially  strong 
and  discordant  for  young  staffers.  Some  bad 
dodged  the  draft  only  to  find  themselves, 
strangely,  on  a  Navy  combat  vessel  viewing 
remnants  of  war  along  the  Mekong. 

In  Washington,  debate  continued.  Presi- 
dent Ford  warned  that  without  near-term 
relief  the  Cambodians  would  not  mske  it  to 
the  rainy  season:  negotiations  would  have 
no  chance.  America's  heartland  was  reach- 
ing out  with  sympathy  and  concern  to  the 
Kluner  people.  Would  not  Congress  re- 
spond? 

Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  Philip  Habib 
told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
"I  guarantee  100  to  0  that  without  aid  Cam- 
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bodla  won't  survive."  In  the  Senate,  Edward 
Kennedy  bellowed,  "Once  again  sre  are 
hearing  the  same  old  arguments  and  the 
same  old  dontroversles  over  the  same  old 
war.  The  lihgering  and  bloody  conflict  there 
deserves  more  of  our  diplomacy  and  not 
more  of  out  ammunitlnn." 

Intelllgei|ce  reports  told  that  the  Khmer 
Rouge  wn^  on  the  march  to  Phnom  Penh. 
Communist  field  commanders  crustied 
skulls  with  hammers  and  chained  men  to 
machine  gtuis  in  the  face  of  government 
fire.  ^ 

On  March  13,  1975,  the  Senate  Democrat- 
ic Caucus  voted  38-5  against  further  mili- 
tary aid  to  (Cambodia.  34-4  against  any  sup- 
plemental Md  in  F7  '75.  This  followed  a 
similarly  Icgxided  vote  by  House  Democrats 
on  March  12.  The  House  resolution  stated 
"the  sense  of  the  Democratic  caucus  to 
firmly  oppose"  any  further  aid.  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Hugh  Soott  said  he  too  fa- 
vored a  new  government  In  Cambodia  that 
could  negotiate  a  truce  and  safe  treatment 
of  refugees; 

The  newk  came  to  us  like  a  fusillade  of 
Soviet  ro^eU.  We  in  the  onbaasy  felt 
scorched.  9serted.  betrayed.  Saddened  mili- 
tary attaches  wept  with  their  Cambodian 
comrades,  tlie  final  Indignity  was  having  to 
explain  away  congressional  Justification  for 
sending  Phnom  Penh  down  the  drain  Into 
heU. 

Ten  yeai«  have  passed  since  this  devasta- 
tion of  hamanity.  Untold  tamooents  still 
suffer.  Oripblcally,  the  movie  shows  oom- 
muiilst  Jiutloe  monstrous  and  murderous. 

What  abbut  the  Congress  that  played  a 
leading  pan?  Many  sUll  try  to  deanse  Oielr 
souls  by  sp^dng  out  oh  hunger  and  refu- 
gee probleiis  worldwide.  Many  villains,  how- 
ever, rana^  behind  cold  marble  walls  wait- 
ing for  thetnext  "KllUng  Fields." 

Engraved  in  stone  at  the  face  of  the  Na- 
tional Ar^ves  buflding  toss  than  a  mile 
from  the  O>pitol  is  the  message.  "What  Is 
Past  Is  Prologue."  Will  these  words  be  ig- 
nored as  Cbngress  sets  the  stage  again,  this 
time  for  millions  of  people  in  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

Clearly,  the  country,  including  the 
Reagan  administration,  contemplating  les- 
sons for  dealing  with  Central  Amrrica  now. 
has  lessons  to  sift  from  Cambodia's  ashes. 
Close  aUeatlon  must  be  paid  to  the  guard- 
ians of  liberal  poUtlcs  and  to  their  Und  of 
commltmcht  against  oommunlsmu  A  iMXXa 
policy  crafted  after  the  Cambodian  tragedy 
may  reside  in  another  dnema  that  none  of 
us  may  wirfi  to  see. 

(The  wrfter  Is  president  of  a  poUtical  and 
public  afhirs  consulting  firm.) 

PROBLEMS  WITH  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permlssldn  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  agid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.| 

Mr.  BBDELL.  ISx.  ftieaker,  I  could 
not  bellove  my  eyes  when  I  read  a 
letter  ml-ller  this  week  that  my  col- 
league from  Iowa.  [Mr.  Tauks],  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Carolyne  Davis  re- 
garding the  revised  wage  indexes 
under  Medicare.  Dr.  Davis  states  that 
the  revised  wage  Indexes  would  not  be 
propoaedl  untU  October  1.  1986.  Con- 
slderhig  Congressional  efforts  this  past 
year,  thig  Is  a  terribly  unfair  turn  of 
events. 


Let  me  first  briefly  summarize  the 
events  and  important  dates  that  led  up 
to  this  most  recent  correspondence. 

January  1984:  It  had  already  become 
very  obvious  that  the  new  prospective 
payment  system  had  calculated  a  large 
inequity  in  its  rural  wage  indexes, 
which  penalized  our  Nation's  small 
cost  efficient  hospitals. 

July  18,  1984:  Congress  enacted  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  which 
dirM^ed  Secretary  Heckler  to  conduct 
a  study  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
more  equitable  hospital  area  wage 
Index  to  be  reported  to  Congress 
within  30  days  of  the  bill's  enactment. 

August  1984:  After  miiaring  the  first 
deadline.  Secretary  made  a  second 
c(»unltment  that  the  report  would  be 
complete  by  December  31. 1984. 

February  28, 1985:  Secretary  Heckler 
stated  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  that  the 
wage  index  report  would  be  issued  to 
Congress  within  2  weeks. 

Well  it  Is  now  March  27,  with  no 
report  in  sight,  and  even  if  the  report 
was  ivued  tomorrow.  Dr.  Davis  tells  us 
that  revised  wage  Indexes  would  not 
be  released  until  October  1.  1985.  I 
have  written  six  letters  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
during  the  past  year  describing  the 
plight  of  my  rural  hospitals  and  en- 
dosing  copies  of  hoqiital  balance 
sheets  showing  tremendous  losses,  de- 
spite staff  layoffs  and  other  budget 
(Hitting  efforts.  Tet.  no  action.  In  this 
most  recent  response  from  HHS,  Dr. 
Davis  continues  to  fail  to  recognize 
two  very  important  facts: 

Without  Immediate  relief,  some  of 
our  Nation's  most  cost-efficient  hospi- 
tals will  dose  their  doors,  leaving 
access  to  care  for  rural  dderly  an  even 
lan^r  problem  to  deal  with  than  it 
hadbeeiL 

The  retroactivity  of  the  revised  wage 
indexes  will  cause  hardship  for  those 
hospitals  who  have  been  receiving 
larger  than  justified  pasmients,  and 
further  delay  will  only  compound 
their  financial  hardship. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  been  more 
than  patient  with  HHS,  considering 
three  immet  deadlines.  But  we  cannot 
tdlerate  this  bureaucratic  runaround 
any  longer.  Congressional  Intent  was 
obvious  on  this  matter  and  I  urge  Dr. 
Davis  to  relent  and  release  the  revised 
wage  changes  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  has  dearly 
pointed  out  the  details  of  the  problem 
we  face  with  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. The  problem  is  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  that  since  it  costs  less  money  to 
provide  equal  health  services  hi  rural 
hospitals.  Health  and  Human  Services 
has  said  that  the  differential  is  going 
to  be  even  much  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference In  cost. 

What  that  Department  would  do  is 
dose  up  our  rural  hospitals,  which 
they  admit  are  less  expensive,  and 


have  our  people  have  to  be  tranqwrt- 
ed  to  urban  hoq>ltals  which  they 
admit  are  more  expensive.  Tbne  after 
time  after  time  they  have  told  us  they 
would  change  those  regulations,  and 
now  they  tell  us  it  is  going  to  be  next 
October. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  what  kind  of  an 
administration  we  have.  Mr.  Sptakst. 
Everybody  admov^edges  that  the 
family  farm  is  the  most  effident 
method  of  producing  agricultural 
products.  This  administration  would 
eliminate  that  family  farm.  Everjrbody 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  small 
business  is  more  effident  than  big 
business.  This  admlnistrati<m  would 
eliminate  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Everybody  recognizes,  including  the 
administration,  that  small  hospitals 
are  less  costly  than  big  hospitals.  This 
administration  would  eliminate  small 
hospitals. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  put  some  sense 
back  into  what  we  do. 


PATRICIA  ROBERTS  HARRIS 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  indude  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  ftieaker,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  somecme  we 
lost  over  the  weekend— s<»ieone  who 
appeared  on  many  occasions  before 
the  HDD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  that  I 
chair.  Of  cours*',  I  am  talking  about 
Patricia  Harris. 

When  one  dwells  on  the  tributes 
that  have  been  said  in  remembering 
Patricia  Harris— one  picks  up  a  con- 
stant reference  to  her  toughness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  her  uncompromis- 
ing efforts  to  hdp  those  less  fortunate 
Americans  on  the  other.  People  talk 
about  Pat  Harris  and  her  firsts— and 
there  were  many. 

The  first  black  w<»nan  to  become  a 
law  school  dean— the  first  black 
woman  ambassador— the  first  Idadt 
woman  Cabinet  member— the  first 
blaA  to  ever  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations— but  the  most  impres- 
sive first  is  the  one  in  which  she  led  a 
sit-in  by  a  grotq)  of  Howard  University 
students  protesting  a  segregated  lunch 
counter  in  Washington  in  1943. 

As  she  herself  described  it.  that  was 
before  the  days  of  media  events— 
before  the  days  of  constant  TV  cover- 
age—in other  words  you  were  out 
there  by  yourself.  That  was  a  real 
fhvt. 

And  that  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
woman  Pat  Harris  was.  Whoi  she  ap- 
peared before  this  subcommittee  she 
was  unylddlng  in  her  principles  and 
always  extremely  effective  in  her  ef- 
forts to  help  those  who  most  needed 
help  In  this  country. 
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We  didnt  always  see  eye  to  eye  on 
every  liic  we  had  our  dlff erenoes— 
but  no  matter  which  side  of  an  issue 
one  was  on— you  always  knew  you 
were  dealing  with  someone  who  had 
the  best  interests  of  all  Americans  in 
mind.  She  was  a  touch  lady— there 
was  no  doubt  about  that— but  maybe 
that  ezidains  why  she  was  as  princi- 
pled and  dedicated  as  anyone  I  came 
to  know  in  my  94  years  in  Congress. 

Meg  Greenfield  in  a  piece  in  Sun- 
dajr's  Washington  Post  probably  said 
it  best-"Pat  Harris  finally  had  to 
yield  in  her  fight  with  cancer,  but  she 
never  gave  up." 

I  am  pleased  to  include  Meg  Oreen- 
fleld's  tribute  in  the  Racoas. 

Pat  Hassw  A  Fubrmhip 
(By  ICec  Greenfield) 

When  I  met  Pat  HsrIb  16  yean  mo.  the 
was  reeovcrtnc  txoa  the  tbock  of  her  one- 
moBth  career  a>  dean  of  the  Homrd  Unl- 
ventty  Law  ScfaooL  I  went  to  ber  house  on 
Hony  Street  (or  an  taitenrlew  and  we  talked 
the  aftemoon  away  in  her  Ms  mnny  Urine 
room.  The  subject  was  the  dreumstaneea 
that  bad  led  to  her  abrupt  depaiture  from 
Howard  amid  great  controversy.  So  It  was  a 
wortdng  encounter.  But  we  also  became 
friends  that  day. 

Over  the  yean,  this  friendship  grew  and  It 
was.  as  you  would  expect,  put  severely  to 
the  test  as  she  took  on  a  aeries  of  public 
jobs  and  I  found  myself  In  the  role  of  edito- 
rial commentator  on  them.  Tbere  were  some 
awful  mckuacs  during  her  time  at  HUD.  and 
when  The  Fust  endorsed  her  opponent. 
Marten  Barry,  In  the  last  mayoralty  elee- 
ttan.  mmmimlratton  all  but  ceaaed  for  a 
year.  It  reaumeA  tbough,  aa  did  the  friend- 
ahip.  Over  the  years,  tbere  were  many  more 
amlcaUe  timaa  than  strained  ones. 

I  atkalred  Pat  for  predaely  tboae  qualities 
that  landed  her  In  the  soup  so  often  and 
which  made  ber,  I  tbought,  hopeless  as  a 
practldng  poMtlrlan.  but  aweaome  as  a 
pubUe  figure.  She  was  a  woman  of  stunning, 
dectric  intaUgenoe.  obdurate,  unwanpro- 
mlslng,  given  to  stiarrfihig  out  the  moral 
prtndpal  In  aa  Issue  and.  once  rtartrttng  she 
had  found  It,  refusing,  come  what  may,  to 
budge,  nit  was  always  Independent  and 
(therefore)  often  deaolately  alone. 

There  was  a  poignancy  In  this.  I  felt  It 
that  fint  day  we  met  as  I  came  to  under- 
stand both  the  temptation  she  bad  resisted 
In  tba  Howard  tarn  School  eonHlct  and  the 
teiTlfle  assault  she  was  taking  aa  a  result 
The  students  were  iwoteatlng  violently. 
Ilielr  grievanoea  bad  been  wnntlally 
against  law  school  teadien  and  officials 
who  were  tbere  before  this  brand  new  dean 
took  over.  Sbe  in  fact  sympathised  with 
soBse  of  the  student's  ooBBplalnta. 

But  they  bad.  aaMog  other  things,  seised 
the  law  school  bufldtaig  and  bdd  It  for  a 
thne.  and  sbe  would  not,  absidutely  not— 
that's  spoiled  N-O-T-negotlate  under  that 
sort  of  unlawful  preosure.  She  was  outraged 
that  law  students  of  aQ  people  should  do 
sodi  thinga  Just  about  everybody  on  all 
sides  of  the  dispute— the  protestors  and  the 
<dd  regime  that  was  being  protested 
against— wanted  ber  to  give  In  on  this  point 
She  wouldn't  She  was  ousted.  She  was 
right 

The  Pat  Harris  I  saw  that  day  in  the 
Uviag  room  on  Holly  Street  was  the  woman 
I  was  to  see  many  times  again  ovct  the 
years,  as  sbe  recurrently  got  In  this  kind  of 


predicament  strong,  sad.  angry,  beat-up  and 
yet  undefeated  all  at  once.  There  waa  a  vul- 
nerability, a  gentleness  mixed  with  her  fe- 
rocity. 

I  sensed  and  saw  this  complexity  of  feel- 
ings as  Pat  fought  her  way  tbrough  the  baf- 
flements of  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
taking  stands  on  radal  lasues  and  questions 
of  public  policy  that  often  alienated  people 
she  wanted  aa  friends  and  that  regularty 
defied  the  eaay,  faahlonaUe,  aelf-protectlve 
wisdom  of  the  moment 

But  I  never  saw  this  particular  spirit  so 
strong  or  moving  as  It  was  when  I  visited 
her  in  the  hospital  and  spoke  with  her  on 
the  phone  In  the  laat  painful  months  of  her 
life.  Sbe  bad  lost  Bill  and  now  sbe  was 
losing  ber  battle  to  cancer.  Pat  was.  as 
usual,  forthright  strong,  outspoken  about 
her  lllnem  and  her  prospects,  concerned 
about  how  she  should  die,  detennlned  to  do 
the  thing  right  And  aU  the  while,  in  her 
physical  agony  and  what  must  have  been 
deq>  fear,  she  maintained  the  familiar 
sharp  Interest  In  what  was  going  on  In  the 
public  world  around  here.  Pat  Harris  Anally 
had  to  yield.  But  abe  never  gave  up. 


NICARAGUA— THE  STOLEN 
REVOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pkppbr]  is 
reoogniied  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  eb)eaker.  aU  of  us 
have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  On  March 
12  of  this  year,  I  wrote  President 
Reagan  a  letter  in  which  I  asked  the 
President  to  consider  following  the 
recommendation  of  Congress  em- 
bodied in  Public  Law  98-215,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1983,  that  the  President  should 
seek  a  prompt  reconvening  of  the  17th 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Organisation 
of  American  States  for  the  purpose  of 
reevaluating  the  compliance  by  the 
Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Nicaragua,  and  then  upon  that 
inquiry  being  made,  it  be  determined 
whether  or  not  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  has  kept  that 
promise  that  it  made  to  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States  hi  1979.  and  if 
it  is  found  that  It  has  not  kept  the 
promise  it  made,  that  the  President  do 
what  he  could  to  induce  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States  to  see  to  it 
that  Nicaragua  did  live  up  to  the  com- 
mitments that  it  made  to  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States  as  a  condi- 
tion of  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  recognised  that 
group,  the  group  that  became  the  San- 
dinista Government  in  Nicaragua. 

I  discussed  my  letter  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Mr.  McFarlane.  our 
National  Security  Adviser.  Mr.  Frei- 
deradorf .  the  congressional  liaison  for 
the  White  House,  and  other  White 
House  personnel.  The  President  aras 
kind  enough  to  call  me  up  peraonally 
and  thank  me  for  my  suggestions  and 
said  that  they  were  Iwing  very  warmly 
(xmsldered. 

So  this  morning  I  was  very  happy  to 
have  an  invitation  frtMn  Hmt  J.  WU- 


liam  Middendorf  n,  our  permanent 
Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  to  join  him  at  a 
formal  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  Council  in  their  beau- 
tiful building  here  in  Washington. 

At  that  meeting.  Ambassador  Mid- 
dendorf made  a  magnificent  presenta- 
tion, from  our  point  of  view,  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Nicaragua  and  how  the  San- 
dinista group  that  they  now  call  the 
government  of  that  country,  had  fla- 
grantly violated  the  solemn  commit- 
ment they  made  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  when  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  recognized 
them  In  1979.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
refer  in  his  address  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  written  this  letter  to  which  I  re- 
ferred to  the  President,  and  that  I  was 
sitting  with  them  this  morning  while 
he  was  making  that  presentation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  wanted  to  put 
into  the  CoHOBBSioirAL  Rkxhu>  this 
magnificent  statement  by  our  perma- 
nent representative  to  the  OAS  be- 
cause he  very  strongly  insisted  that  it 
was  the  responsihlllty  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  make  the 
Sandinistas  live  up  to  their  promise 
that  they  would,  if  recognized  and  sup- 
ported by  the  OAS.  would  conduct  a 
government  that  was  a  free,  democrat- 
ic government  which  respected  htmian 
rights,  private  property,  and  expres- 
sion of  political  opinion  as  the  people 
wish  to  express  it.  and  the  other  ac- 
coutrements of  a  free  and  democratic 
state.  He  very  strongly  Indicated  that 
the  OAS  should  discharge  that  respon- 
sibility and  InUmated  that  if  it  did  not 
do  so.  he  reserved  the  right  to  Intro- 
duce a  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  calling  upon  the  OAS  to 
discharge  Its  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  that  promise  made  to  the  OAS  by 
the  Sandinista  group  shall  be  kept  by 
what  is  now  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

I  thought  this  address  by  our  able 
and  permanent  Ambassador  was 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  I  Include  the  address  of 
Hon.  J.  William  Middendorf  n.  our 
Ambassador  and  permanent  represent- 
ative to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  delivered  to  the  permanent 
council  meeting  of  the  OAS  this  morn- 
ing: 

NlQUUOVA- THB  SIOLBK  RKVOLimOR 

(By  Ambassador  J.  William  Middendorf  H. 
Ambassador,  Permanoit  Representative, 
Organisation  of  American  Statea,  March 
37,  19W,  OAS  Permanent  Council  Meet- 
ing) 

The  XJA.  delegation  wishes  to  iMte  that  on 
July  18.  1984.  we  last  raised  the  matter  of 
Nicaragua's  faUure  to  live  up  to  Its  solemn 
promises  of  July  12,  1979,  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  this  body.  They  promised  to  hold 
early  free  elections,  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary,  and  to  uphold  human 
rights. 
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It  to  my  Idelegation's  sad  duty  to  report 
that  stnoe  that  date,  nothing  has  happened 
to  change  the  situation. 

When  Hsfrtlnlsta  tiocvs  entered  Managua 
on  July  19,1 1979,  they  were  met  by  Joyous 
throngs  of  Klcaraguan  lil^iiia  wlio  believed 
that  at  long  last  freedom  and  emnomlc 
weU-belng  Srere  at  hand.  We  ah  know  ikiw 
that  the  Sandinista  revolution  was  stolen— 
stolen  by  aamall.  hard-oore  group  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninists who  did  not  represent  majority 
opinion  wlfhln  the  Sandinista  movement 
but  who  bad  long  oonsptoed  to  take  the 
movement  over,  and  who  were  armed  to 
make  it  pos^ble  to  carry  out  their  plan. 

Let  us  lodk  first  at  the  impact  almost  six 
years  of  Sshdlnlamo  have  bad  on  the  ordi- 
nary NIcaraguan  people.  We  are  not  talking 
now  about  political  figures,  or  bustaicas  lead- 
en, but  ab^t  the  NIcaraguan  "man-ln-the- 
street"  ttaeiordlnary  Nlcarasuan  whose  only 
ambition  toito  make  a  decent  enough  living 
to  support  1^  family. 

What  to  bapiwnlng  to  thto  ordinary  Mca- 
raguantodcr? 

Hto  cbHitten  don't  have  enoo^  to  eat 
Robert  Lelken.  who  «wiH«ny  ■trongly  sup- 
ported the  revolution,  wrote  In  the  New  Re- 
public on  October  8,  1984.  that  children 
were  supposed  to  be  the  "spoiled  ones"  of 
the  revolution.  Instead,  he  noted,  on  hto 
visit  last  y«ar.  he  noticed  far  more  naked 
children  wl^  signs  of  malnutritlan  than  he 
had  ever  seen  before  tai  Nicaragua.  Most 
foodstuffs  4re  rationed,  with  the  local  com- 
mittees for  the  defense  of  SandinlaBO  hand- 
ing out  ration  cards— or  withholding  them— 
for  dtlsensiwho  show  "insufficient  revolu- 
tionary fennr." 

Hto  older  Children,  from  age  11  on  up,  face 
the  possibility  of  being  dratted  Into  the  San- 
dinista Armed  Forces.  Strong-ann  recruiten 
snatch  theih  off  the  streets  or  from  their 
school  roooMi  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Sandi- 
nista military.  Which  now  outnumben  all  of 
the  other  military  f orcea  of  Central  America 
combined. 

Hto  freedSm  of  speech  to  sorely  limited. 
TtoK  Commfttees  for  the  defense  of  Sandln- 
tomo  keep  their  eye  on  him.  If  he  fomplalns 
to  a  neighbbr  about  something  the  govon- 
ment  has  dtae.  he  may  find  himaelf  hauled 
before  a  nel|:hborhood  court  with  no  appeal 
of  any  sentence  that  court  hands  down  al- 
lowed.        I 

Hto  freedian  to  be  Informed  about  nation- 
al and  international  events  to  restricted. 
Radio  and  televisions  news  are  under  gov- 
ernment oohtrol.  and  they  Inoadcast  only 
what  the  sandinista  party  wants  them  to. 
There  to  only  one  opposition  newipaper.  La 
Prensa.  andllt  to  so  heavily  oenaored  by  gov- 
ernment oeitson  ttiat  it  fnqucntly  suspends 
puldlcatlcm  because  after  the  censon  are 
througli.  there  to  not  enough  news  left  to 
print  Andi  sometimes  the  government 
orden  It  to  Suspend  publication  anyway. 

Hto  UvelUaxKi  to  threatened.  If  he  works  In 
the  private  isector,  the  gradual  elimination 
of  private  efiterprise  l>y  tlie  Sandlntots  gov- 
ernment m4y  leave  him  without  a  Job.  If  lie 
to  a  farmer,  under  the  laws  estabUshlng 
state  agoiciBs  whldi  are  the  only  entitlea  to 
which  he  tohUowed  to  sdl  hto  produce,  at  a 
non-negotiable  price  flxed  by  the  govern- 
ment, he  mby  not  even  hold  liaek  seed  for 
next  seasonfs  planting.  He  may  not  receive 
enough  Incofaie  to  make  ends  meet 

Tlie  avenige  NIcaraguan  has  always  been 
religious.  He  has  usually  been  a  devout 
CathoUc  orj  In  the  case  of  the  MIsklto  Indi- 
ans, a  devont  Moravian.  Now,  he  finds  hto 
church  leaders.  Including  the  Pope,  bar- 
by    Bandintota    youth    moAis,    the 


"Turbos  Olvtnas."  He  finds  hto  priest  or 
pastor  accused  of  being  "a  coimter-revolu- 
tlonary"  when  be  refuses  to  praise  the  San- 
dinista government  In  hto  sermons.  He  can 
no  kmger  hear  the  archbishop's  bomlly  on 
radio  or  television.  Iieeause  the  ««ti/«t«i^fT 
do  not  allow  it  to  be  broadcast  without  their 
prior  oenaorshlp,  something  to  which  the 
arrhbtohop  has  understandably  refused  to 
submit 

Compare  hto  situation  with  that  of  ordi- 
nary dttoens  in  neighboring  Costa  Rlea  and 
Honduraa,  and  you  will  see  the  contrast 
While  ttiose  countries  have  problems,  they 
are  working  democraeies  where  people  can 
say  wtamt  they  please,  don't  have  to  worry 
about  their  children  being  drafted,  and 
where  f  armen  can  sell  their  produce  In  the 
market  themselves  or  choose  among  several 
oompettaig  middlemen,  who  will  buy  the 
produce  for  reaale. 

Tet  the  Sandinista  leaden  say  that  coun- 
tries such  as  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  must 
undergo  their  own  revolutions.  Interior 
Minister  Tomaa  Borge,  in  hto  Interview  In 
Playboy  magashy  of  Septemtwr  1988,  was 
asked  to  respond  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tloo  contention  that  following  Its  triumph 
in  Nicaragua,  the  revolution  will  be  export- 
ed to  B  Salvador,  then  Guatemala,  then 
Honduraa,  then  Mexico.  Borge  replied, 
"that  to  one  historical  prophecy  of  Rcmald 
Reagan's  that  to  absolutely  true." 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Sandi- 
nista revolutiai,  Borge  gave  a  speech  In  Ma- 
nagua. In  which  he  said:  "Thto  revolution 
goes  beyond  our  borders.  Our  revoliition 
was  always  Intematlonaltot .  . 

In  our  special  session  on  February  29, 
1984.  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Nicara- 
gua told  thto  body:  "If  we  liad  wanted  to 
attack  Costa  Rica  with  a  specific  end  in 
mind,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  they 
wouldn't  even  have  had  enough  time  to  ask 
that  a  special  aession  be  called,  because  by 
then  they  would  have  l>een  occupied  .  . 
WhUe  supposedly  denying  an  intention  of 
Invading  Costa  Rica,  thto  statement  shows 
how  confident  the  Sandinistas  are  in  their 
aMUty  to  Invade  their  southern  nelshbor 
successfully,  if  they  ever  feel  the  desire  to 
do  so. 

I  think  it  to  worth  asking,  taking  into  ac- 
count theae  statements  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  many  others,  what  makes 
anyone  believe  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment to  wiUlng  to  live  in  peace  with  Its 
nd^ibora?  Just  because  they  bave  stated 
their  peaceful  Intention? 

Tou  will  recall  that  promises  made  to  thto 
body  on  June  12,  1979,  have  ixtt  been  kqpt 
How.  then,  can  we  assume  that  promises  not 
to  attack  thdr  nelshbon  will  be  kept  by  the 
Sandinistas?  When  almost  daily  we  observe 
shots  fired  by  the  Sandinistas  across  the 
Honduran  and  Costa  Rlcan  borders,  and 
guerrillas  trained  by  the  Sandinistas  carry 
on  their  activities  In  EI  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala, and  Managua  has  been  the  command 
center  for  guerrilla  activities  throu^out 
Central  America.  Can  we  believe  their  ap- 
proval of  peaceful  intentions? 

Let  us  review  the  record  again.  In  1979  the 
Sandinista  Junta  promised  the  Secretary 
General  that  It  would  respect  human  rights, 
set  up  an  independent  Judiciary,  and  hold 
"the  first  free  elections  in  thto  country". 

As  I  have  already  pohited  out,  human 
rights  have  been  violated  on  a  massive  scale. 
The  mistreatment  of  the  MIsklto  and  other 
Indian  trilies  was  especially  noteworthy. 
ShorUy  after  the  revolution.  The  MtoUto 
Indians'  traditional  homelands  were  flooded 
with  Cuban  and  NIcaraguan  personnel  who 


said  they  were  there  to  "rescue"  them.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  force  them  to  give  up 
their  tradltianal  way  of  life  and  adopt  the 
Marztom-Leninlsm  of  the  revolution.  Am 
Freedom  House  said  at  the  time,  the  pro- 
gram "to  to  deprive  them  of  their  sodo^ul- 
tural  Identity".  Their  traditional,  freehr- 
elected  leaden  were  replaced  with  Sandi- 
nlstaappolnted  authorities  some  of  them 
Cubana. 

Massive  relocation  of  the  MtoUtoa.  as  well 
ss  other  tribes,  as  the  Sumo  and  the  Rama, 
were  undertaken,  m  some  Instances  where 
they  resisted.  MtoUtoa  were  killed.  Men. 
women  and  children  were  forced  to  walk 
long  distances  on  foot  Their  farm  «"«»»«i. 
were  ofter  appropriated  by  the  state.  Omi- 
nously, we  hear  repmts  today  of  a  similar 
involuntary  forced  relocation  of  people 
from  a  wide  area  tai  rural  northern  Nicara- 
gua, and  of  Sandinista  army  peraound  put- 
thig  the  torch  to  the  fields  left  behind.  So 
much  for  respect  for  human  ri^ts! 

In  1979,  the  Sandinista  Junta  promtoed 
thto  body  that  an  Independent  Judiciary 
would  be  estahltohfd,  Tet  Justice  has 
become  the  servant  of  Sandinista  totalitari- 
anism. The  neighborhood  courts,  iriiere 
people  are  Judged  for  such  "crimes"  as  fafl- 
Ing  to  attend  Sandinista  ftrty  rtiUes,  band 
down  sentences  irtiich  are  not  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review.  Ttie  nominally  taidependent 
Sutneme  Court  of  Justice  has  Umited  power 
to  review  decisions  handed  down  by  lower 
courts.  The  rli^t  of  habeas  corpus  has  been 
practically  eliminated. 

The  recent  Uriiina  Lara  case  illustrates 
the  lack  of  respect  Sandinista  Justice  has  for 
the  tiadltlwial  Latin  American  doctrine  of 
asylum.  Mr.  UrMna  I«ra.  iriio  had  taken 
refuge  In  the  Costa  Rlcan  Embassy,  was 
forcibly  removed  from  the  fmhassy  build- 
ing, wounded  and  bnprisoned.  by  Sandinista 
authorities  at  a  moment  when  the  Costa 
Rlcan  diplomats  bad  briefly  left  the  embas- 
sy building  unoccupied  exoqit  for  Mr. 
Urfolna  Lara.  Mr<  Urbina  Uua  was  allowed 
to  leave  mearagua  only  after  the  incident 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  Contadora  peace 
process.  We  understand  that  President 
Ortega  has  told  high-level  vlsiton  to  Mana- 
gua that  Urbina  Lara  left  the  emtiassy  of 
hto  own  accord.  On  hto  arrival  in  Colombia. 
However.  Mr.  Urbina  Ijura  confirmed  the  de- 
taito  of  thto  breach  of  the  mlndple  of  dtplo-' 
matic  asylum.  MeanwhOe.  hto  defense 
lawyer  was  detained  for  several  days  in  a 
Managua  Jail  without  ebarcea.  So  much  for 
Sandinista  Justicel 

Ftaially.  hi  1979  the  Sandinista  Junta 
promised  eariy,  free  electiona.  Late  last 
year,  "electians"  were  lield.  But  they  were 
nothing  but  a  sham,  as  the  Bandintota  gov- 
onment  refused  to  create  the  conditions 
whereby  the  largest  opposition  coalition, 
the  Coordinadora  Democratica.  could  have 
any  chance  to  compete.  That  group's  candi- 
date, Arturo  Cms.  who  had  at  one  time 
been  the  Sandinista  government's  own  Am- 
bassador to  Washington,  had  hto  ralliea  dis- 
rupted by  Sandinista  youth  moba— the  so- 
called  "Turbas  Dlvlnas"— on  repeated  occa- 
sions during  the  pre-electoral  period.  Wm 
pronounoonenta  woe  censored  from  the  op- 
position newspaper  "Ia  ncnsa",  and  woe 
not  carried  by  the  government  print  and 
broadcast  media.  Indeed.  Sandinista  oenaon 
have  assured  that  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment to  all  but  absent  from  the  media. 

Faced  with  the  situation  In  which  the 
Sandinista  government  would  not  allow 
Cms  to  conduct  a  full  and  tnt  r»mp«i|iii 
after  many  attempts  to  negotiate  «-»«r««gw 
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guanntees.   the  CoonUnMion  refuted  to 
putldpate  in  tbe  election  emmiwlcn- 

TWO  ottwr  pMtlas  taitended  to  puU  out 
■Iml  la  ooeoMe.  mobs  broke  up  a  meetlnc 
of  the  PutUo  Cenwnrador  DcmocrmU  at 
which  a  vote  to  pull  out  of  the  electkxw  was 
about  to  be  taken,  with  a  dear  majority  In 
favor.  In  the  otiMr  ease.  Partldo  liberal  In- 
dependlente  candidate  VMslllo  Oodoy  an- 
nounced on  October  31  that  he  wm  wlth- 
drawtaw  hla  candidacy,  but  the  govenuncnt 
prcai  continued  to  run  hla  i^rr**!"  adrer- 
tlaementa.  and  La  Pmaa  waa  ueuaercd 
when  It  atttniiH^^  to  report  the  withdrawal. 
No  matter  how  hooeat  the  vote-countlnc 
Itaelf.  an  election  is  nothing  more  than  a 
■ham  If  partlea  who  wlah  to  run  are  not 
given  the  chance  to  mount  a  full  and  fair 
campaign 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  aee  what 
namtlnlitf  leader*  themaehres  have  nld 
about  deetloaa. 

In  May  1M4.  Comandante  Bayardo  Arce, 
one  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Sandlniata 
Directorate  gave  a  speech  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
Bodaltet  Party.  He  did  not  realise  that  the 
q^eeeh  was  being  tape-recorded.  A  text  of  It 
appeared  in  the  Barcelona  newspaper.  La 
Vanguardla.  on  July  31.  19M.  and  I  note 
^K««  the  Sandlnlsta  government  has  never 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  text 

Comandante  Arce  said.  "...  of  course.  If 
we  did  not  have  the  war  situation  imposed 
on  us  by  the  United  States,  the  electoral 
problem  would  be  totally  out  of  place  In 
terms  of  its  usefulness .  . 

If  we  analyse  this  statement,  we  are  led  to 
bdleve  that  If  the  Freedom  Fighters  had 
not  waged  their  valiant  fight  to  force  Sandi- 
nistas to  Uve  up  to  their  promlsea,  the  Junta 
never  would  have  held  elections. 

Comandante  Arce  also  said  ".  .  .  We  think 
the  electotal  process  .  .  .  was  and  continues 
being  an  offensive  tool  from  the  standpoint 
of  confronting  VA  policy  ...  It  is  weU  to 
be  able  to  call  elections  and  take  away  from 
American  pdlcy  one  of  its  JustiflcatloBs  for 
annMifin  ■g»<'Mt  NIeaiatua  .  .  .  bourgeois 
democracy  has  an  element  which  we  can 
manage  and  even  derive  advantages  from 
for  the  oonatnictlon  of  snriallMn  in  Nicara- 
gua ...  we  are  using  an  instrument  claimed 
by  the  bourgeoisie,  which  disarms  the  inter- 
national bourgeoiale.  In  Ofder  to  move  ahead 
to  matters  that  are  for  ua  strategic  ...  we 
believe  that  the  elections  should  be  used  in 
order  to  vote  for  Sanrtinlanio.  which  is  being 
diallenged  and  sUgmatted  by  Imperialism, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that,  in  any  event, 
the  Nlcaiaguan  peofde  are  for  that  totalltar- 
iMitM,  the  Nlcaraguan  peogde  are  for  Ifarx- 
lan-Lminian ...  we  aee  the  electioas  as  one 
more  weapon  of  the  revolution .  .  .". 

There  you  have  the  affirmation.  In  Co- 
— «.«»wtji  Aree^  own  wank,  that  the  elec- 
tions were  held  not  because  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas love  for  democracy,  but  for  purely  tacti- 
cal reasons.  Is  it  arqr  wonder,  then,  that 
they  catabUabed  oooditlonB  under  wlilch 
only  the  SandlnlsU  Party  had  any  chance 
of  vlctoryf  Bad  they  given  the  Cooniina- 
doia  Demoeratica  a  fair  chance  to  rampalgn 
<m  an  equal  footing,  the  Sandinistas  have 
been  in  danger  of  bdng  swept  out  of  office. 
toinH>'«»«t  they  could  not  riak.  Thus,  on  No- 
vember 4. 1M4.  the  election  which  was  held 
had  to  be  the  sham  that  It  was.  So  much  for 
the  Sandlntata  promlseB  to  the  OAS  Secre- 
tary Ocneial  In  1979. 

In  thia  connection.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  Congrrssmsn  Claude 
Pepper,  who  honors  us  with  his  presence 
today,  baa  written  my  country's  President, 
Ronald  Reagan,  to  call  attention  to  the  rec- 
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ommendation  of  the  VJS.  Congress,  em- 
bodied In  Public  Law  98-216  of  Deoember  9, 
19n.  This  recommendation  proposes  that 
the  President  seek  the  prompt  reconvening 
of  the  Sevmteenth  Meeting  of  ConaulUtlon 
of  the  MInlstefs  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluattaig  the  compllanoe  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  with  respect  to  the 
promises  to  the  OAS  and  also  to  conaldw 
whether  that  Oovemment  is  living  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  OAS  Charter. 

I  would  also  note  that  I  have  received  the 
text  of  HoiMe  Congressional  Resolution  81 
of  March  7,  1M5.  sponsored  by  58  members 
of  the  UdS.  Congress,  which  calls  on  the 
President  to  grant  explicit  reoognltlon  to 
the  democratic  Nlcaraguan  realatance,  and 
urgea  the  President  and  all  members  of  the 
OAS  to  support  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance— 
the  ao<al]ed  "oontras"— in  their  quest  for 
peace,  human  rights,  free  elections  and  na- 
tional reconciliation.  Yesterday,  Sen. 
Durenberger  spoke  to  the  National  Press 
aub  about  the  Nlcaraguan  situation. 

My  govemraent's  efforts  to  get  th«  Sandi- 
nistas to  live  up  to  their  promises  has  often 
been  branded  by  them  as  a  lonely  effort  by 
President  Reagan  which  does  not  have  the 
support  of  the  American  people  or  their 
elected  representatives  In  the  Congress.  I 
would  submit  that  the  existence  of  tliese 
Congressional  Initiatives  by  Congressmen 
fram  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  shows  the  deep  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  the  danger  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere  posed  by  the 
actioiM  of  the  SandlnlsU  dictatorship. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  note  of  the  recent 
document  on  national  dialogue  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan resistance,  proctelmed  in  San  Jose. 
CosU  Rica,  on  March  3.  1085,  by  the  Coor- 
dlnadora  Demoeratica.  which  has  named  as 
ito  representatives  Arturo  Crux.  Alfonso 
Robelo  and  Adolf  o  Calero. 

In  It.  they  request  that  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  engage  in  a  National  Dialogue, 
leading  to  democratiaation  of  Nicaragua,  a 
poUtical  system  which  guarantees  real  sepa- 
ration of  power,  development  and  recon- 
struction, recognition  of  civilian  primacy 
over  the  state,  full  respect  for  human 
rights,  de-mOltarlntlon  of  the  society,  a  for- 
eign policy  which  emphasises  good  relatims 
with  neighboring  states,  an  economic 
system  which  gives  importance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  private  sector,  institution  of 
a  multi-party  system  which  guarantees  al- 
ternation in  power  and  re^>ect  for  mlnori- 
tlea,  freedom  to  organise  labor  unions, 
agrarian  reform,  municipal  autonomy,  re- 
«aet  for  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  a  general  polttleal  amnesty, 
and  expuWon  from  the  country  of  advisors 
from  Cuba  and  other  Communist  countries. 
In  this  connection,  the  Coordlnadora  is 
not  asking  that  Daniel  Ortega  be  ousted  as 
president,  but  only  that  he  live  up  to  the 
1979  promiaes  to  the  OAS. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  It  is  Sandlnlsta  government 
did  not  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  resolve  Nicaragua's  problems  by  peaceful 


that  even  some  of  my  own  country's  press 
seems  to  have  accepted  It  as  true. 

I  note  also  that  the  Oontadora  group  will 
meet  next  month  in  the  hopes  of  establish- 
ing a  final  solution  to  the  Central  American 
problem.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  process  will 
finally  resolve  the  crisis  not  only  in  Nicara- 
gua but  in  all  of  Central  America.  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  point,  however,  that  any 
agreement  is  only  so  many  pieces  of  paper 
until  it  is  put  Into  practice.  Once  again,  fool- 
proof measures  of  verification  must  be  In- 
cluded In  any  such  agreement  if  it  is  to  be 
effective.  I  note  the  words  of  Lenin,  as 
quoted  by  CX.  Sulsberger  In  the  Ne^  York 
Ttanes  of  June  13.  1966.  Lenin  said  "We 
must  be  ready  to  employ  trickery,  deceit, 
law  breaking,  withholding  and  concealing 
truth".  The  Sandlnlsta  leaders  have  pro- 
claimed many  times  that  they  are  Mandst- 
Lentnlsts.  Are  they  In  accord  with  this  state- 
ment by  Lenin? 

Mr.  President,  my  government  only  asks 
that  the  HandlnM^  government  live  up  to 
Its  commitments  to  the  OAS.  I  would  note, 
that  no  government  provided  more  aid  to 
the  RanrHnlvt"  during  its  first  18  months  In 
power  than  the  United  Stataa.  which  gave 
$118  million  in  aid.  The  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment began  its  Inordinate  military  buildup 
immediately  upon  taking  office,  when  the 
resistance  had  not  yet  formed.  Texts  used  in 
literacy  programs  and  elementary  education 
from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  used 
perjorative  terms  against  my  country.  Radio 
Sandino.  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, attadced  my  country  In  the  most  vi- 
cious terms.  On  16  different  occasions  over  a 
period  of  four  yean.  President  Ortega  false- 
ly and  Irresponsibly  accused  my  government 
of  orgaidaing  an  imminent  invasion  of  his 
country,  a  tactic  similar  to  that  used  by 
Castro  30  years  ago  in  Cuba  to  consolidate 
power.  The  record  shows  that  mUltarlim 
and  hostility  to  the  United  States  were  hall- 
marks of  this  Cuba-Soviet  style  revolution 
from  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  my  hope  that  peace  will  return  to 
Nicaragua  through  one  or  another  of  the 
processes  that  I  have  mentioned  here.  but. 
If  no  process  is  successful.  I  would  remind 
this  body  of  its  responstbOltlea.  In  the  final 
tnmt^Tu-m,  the  Organisatian  of  American 
States  hss  a  responsibility  to  assure  peace  in 
Nicaragua,  stnoe  In  1979,  it  took  the  unprec- 
edoited  step  of  withdrawal  support  from  a 
sitting  member  govenunent  in  Nicaragua 
and  replacing  It  with  the  SandlnlsU  Junta. 
My  government  does  not  Intend  to  allow 
this  Organisation  to  Ignore  lU  responsibil- 
ities In  this  regard,  and  reserves  the  right  at 
some  future  date  to  introduce  a  resolution 
leading  toward  the  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  problem,  if  the  processes 
which  I  have  already  detailed  do  not  bear 
fruit 
Tbankyott. 


Up  to  now.  the  Sandinistas  have  refused 
calls  for  dialogue  with  the  opposition.  Yet 
In  B  Salvador  and  Colombia,  we  have  re- 
cently seen  the  occurrence  of  dialogue  with 
the  armed  opposition,  so  why  should  Nicara- 
gua be  a  special  ease  where  dialogue  is  Inad- 
missible? 

We  are  told  constantly  by  the  Sandinistas 
that  the  armed  resistance  in  Nicaragua  Is 
nothing  more  then  a  movement  of  former 
Somodstaa  who  are  battling  to  return  to 
power.  This  lie  has  been  repeated  so  often 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A 
DEBTOR  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  ArkAnsas  [Mr.  Alczam- 
OBt]  Is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  SpeaJur. 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  and  the  system 
which  was  put  into  place  following 
that  agreement  after  World  War  n. 
the  American  economy  has  grown  at  a 
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fantastic  baoe,  and  that  growib  was 
exported  into  the  world  economy. 

As  late  as  1981.  our  currmt  export 
account  ia  the  United  States  was  in 
surplus  byj  over  $6  billion,  but  by  19S4. 
America's  current  expat  account  sur- 
plus had  turned  to  defldt,  with  the 
deficit  risbg  about  $100  billion.  For 
the  first  tikne  in  histMy,  we  are  buying 
more  than  $100  billion  a  year  than  we 
can  afford!  to  pay  for.  It  is  lilce  an  indi- 
vidual who  goes  to  the  store  and 
charges  niore  than  they  can  afford. 
The  UnltM  States  is  buying  about 
$100  bilUon  a  year  more  than  it  can 
afford.      I 

Our  international  trade  and  finan- 
cial iMisltlon  has.  In  fact,  become  so 
precarious  that  the  United  States  will 
become  a  (debtor  nation  this  year.  By 
the  end  of  1985.  the  United  States  wiU 
become,  in  fact,  the  largest  debtor  in 
the  world. , 

Fred  Bergsten.  an  authority  on 
Intematiotal  economics,  and  many 
other  authorities,  have  estimated  that 
unless  thej  value  of  the  dollar,  which  is 
now  overvfdued  by  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent, is  corrected.  U.S.  external  debt 
by  1989  could  exceed  the  debt  of  all 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
combined.. 

I  a  1630 

The  proilem  is  so  severe  that  our  ex- 
ternal debt  could  rise  above  $1  tril- 
lion—I  rei^t,  $1  trillion— by  the  end 
of  the  decade.  If  you  started  out 
spending  a  million  dollars  a  day  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  untfl  today,  you 
would  not  spend  one-half  of  $1  trillion. 
That  is  how  much  a  trillion  dollars  is. 

The  resnlt,  which  we  are  beginning 
to  see  already,  is  a  crisis  in  confidence 
In  the  sotmdness  and  the  integrity  of 
the  American  economy.  The  pain  is 
now  severe  among  many,  many  sectors 
of  our  economy.  Farmers,  for  example, 
are  in  a  state  of  economic  depression. 
Workers  in  textile  manufacturing  and 
in  shoe  manufacturing,  as  well  as 
many  other  businesses  across  oiir 
country.  are  in  a  state  of  depression 
because  of  the  trade  deficit  which  is 
mounting  and  which  no  one  is  doing 
anjrthing  ^bout. 

Mr.  Spokker.  for  every  $1  billion  in 
trade  deficit,  over  26,000  American 
Jobs  are  destroyed.  They  axe  exported. 
Last  year,  iin  my  hometown  of  Osceola, 
AR,  two  textile  manufacturing  firms 
were  dos^  because  they  could  not 
compete  With  the  cheap,  subsidiaed 
foreii^  exerts,  and  1,000  of  my  fellow 
townsmen  lost  their  Jobs,  not  because 
they  were  not  productive  or  efficient 
but  because  our  trade  deficit  in  effect 
subsidizes  foreign  Imports  which  put 
them  out  Of  wofIl. 

Shoe  fsfctories  are  closing  as  well 
from  BCatae  to  Arkansas.  Farmers  are 
going  bi^krupt  in  reoml  numbers 
every  dayt  Someone  fitmi  my  district 
sends  me  full-page  advertisements 
giving  notice  of  foreclosure  sales  of 


faxmers  who  are  bankrupt  because  of 
our  current  ecoiunnic  policy.  TextQe 
woriters  are  being  laid  off.  and  high- 
tedmology  woi^ers  are  facing  Intense 
foreign  competition. 

Today  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  beginning  a  series  of  special 
orders  on  the  current  and  the  increas- 
ing crisis  in  the  trade  deficit  The  q>e- 
dal  orders  are  designed  to  discuss  and 
to  develop  a  set  of  trade  poUdes  for 
the  future  of  all  America.  We  will  look 
at  trade  problems  from  the  farms  to 
the  factories.  We  will  explore  the  chal- 
lenges facing  new  and  old  industries 
alike.  We  will  look  at  foreign  trade 
barriers  and  propose  new  export  pro- 
motion initiatives.  We  will  suggest  new 
ways  to  make  American  Industry  and 
American  agriculture  more  competi- 
tive with  their  competition  around  the 
world. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  Join  in  this  q>ecial-order 
effort,  with  the  hopes  that  it  will  be 
worthwhfle  to  all  Americans. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  we  begin  these 
special  orders.  I  would  like  to  onpha- 
siae  a  few  points  that  I  believe  are  fun- 
damental to  our  national  economic 
health.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [BCrs. 
BintTOH  of  California].  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Al- 
EXAjnna]  has  expired. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Shabf]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Madam  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  other  colleagues  this  afternoon 
who  have  been  speaking  about  the 
need  for  a  more  effective  trade  policy 
for  this  country  and  I  particiilarly 
want  to  highlight  the  serious  nature 
of  the  problems  we  are  facing  in  agri- 
cultural exports. 

This  is  of  great  concern  to  my  part 
of  the  country,  but  I  think  it  also  is 
very  inuwrtant  to  the  entire  Nation, 
because  exports  have  in  the  past,  cer- 
tainly in  the  last  10  years,  been  a  criti- 
cal jiart  of  the  farm  economy  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  we  have  been  slipping  In 
this  area  of  exports  as  in  too  many 
others. 

I  trust  that  there  are  going  to  be 
many  speakers  in  the  House  this  year 
to  address  the  ramifications  of  trade, 
whether  in  agricultural  or  indtistrial 
products,  and  we  are  going  to  find  it 
very  difficult  to  find  a  sensible  long- 
term  policy  for  this  cotmtry  that 
somehow  can  avoid  the  dangers  of  ex- 
treme protectionism  and  at  the  same 
time  not  follow  the  false  flag  of  free 
trade,  which  I  believe  is  a  very  noble 
goal  and  which  would  be  nice  if  we 
could  follow  it.  but  which  we  find  very 
few  countries  around  the  world  in  fact 
who  do  follow  it. 


Today  I  simply  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues who  are  focusing  attention 
particularly  on  the  plight  of  our  farm- 
ers and  the  need  for  us  to  piunie  far 
more  aggressively  than  we  have  in 
recent  years  efforts  to  see  that  we 
export  more  through  eur  own  initia- 
tive and  our  own  improvements  in 
competitiini.  as  well  as  trying  to  get 
our  trading  partners  to  more  aggres- 
sively alter  the  trading  praetioes  that 
work  against  their  purchase  of  our 
products. 

Madam  Bveaker.  American  agricul- 
ture is  facing  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems, all  of  which  cannot  he  solved  by 
incrnsing  farm  exports,  or  any  one 
specific  action.  We  can  however,  make 
a  dent  in  them,  which  is  more  than 
has  been  done  up  to  this  time  to  solve 
problems  farmers  face. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  re- 
luctance to  stimulate  farm  exports  is 
inexplicable.  At  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration is  extolling  American 
business  to  compete,  it  does  nothing  to 
stimulate  omipetltion  in  agriculture 
abroad.  In  fact,  it  has  oiTposed  many 
of  our  efforts  in  the  House  met  the 
last  4  years  to  expand  farm  exports 
and  other  exports. 

A  central  point  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed, as  in  any  discussion  of  import- 
export  policy,  is  the  high  value  of  the 
dollar  overseas.  It  is  automatically 
giving  our  foreign  trade  competitors  a 
massive  advantage  which  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  over- 
come. In  the  past,  up  to  40  percent  of 
UJ3.  farm  produce  went  to  foreign 
markets.  That  percentage  has  been 
dropping,  and  the  domestic  conse- 
quences alone  should  lead  us  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  and  aggres- 
sive farm  export  policy.  Many  farmos 
across  the  country  are  in  deep  trouble 
for  various  reasons,  some  so  deeply 
that  the  Government  cannot  save 
them.  Others  can  and  should  be 
helped.  Because  it  appears  increasing- 
ly unlikely  that  direct  Government  aid 
will  be  forthcoming,  we  can  and 
should  aid  on  other  fronts. 

Farm  income  has  been  catastroph- 
ically  low  for  several  years.  American 
farmers  are  unjustly  paying  a  high 
price  for  massive  and  ef ficia>t  produc- 
tion. In  any  other  industry  or  busi- 
ness, a  combination  of  efficiency  and 
productivity  would  produce  large  prof- 
its. The  domestic  market,  howevo-, 
has  limited  capacity  to  absorb  produc- 
tion. Surpluses  have  resulted  in  lower 
prices,  less  farm  income,  and  wide- 
spread bankruptcies  should  surprise 
no  one.  Is  bankruptcy  an  acceptable 
policy? 

We  live  in  an  increasinidy  complex 
world,  one  which  has  changed  grratly 
in  the  last  20  years.  Part  of  the  change 
we  face  is  stiff  competition  in  interna^ 
tional  markets,  played  by  rules  that 
have  also  changed.  Unless  we  can 
adm>t.  and  meet  the  challenges,  we 
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wiU  fail— in  agriculture  policy  and  in 
every  other  basic  industry  in  this 
Nation. 

A  major  revision  of  current  farm 
programs  will  be  undertaken  this  year. 
There  will  be  many  hard  decisions  to 
be  made.  One  part  of  it,  however,  must 
be  to  help  get  our  massive  and  ooctly 
surpluses  to  martlets  overseas.  We  can 
minimise  the  costs  to  taxpayers  while 
boosting  farm  income.  We  will  have 
such  an  opportunity,  and  I  urge  that 
we  take  it  by  developing  a  strong,  ag- 
grearive  farm  export  program. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWKEW 
FISCAL  POLICY  AND  THE 
TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman tnm  Florida  [Mr.  Gdboms]  is 
recognised  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
have  had  in  the  last  year  a  $123  billion 
products  trade  deficit.  This  year  we 
are  probably  going  to  have  a  trade  def- 
icit that  will  be  substantially  higher 
than  that.  There  are  no  quick  fixes  in 
any  of  this.  The  real  problem  is  not 
trade  policy;  the  real  problem  is  do- 
mestic economic  policy,  specifically 
the  fiscal  policy  that  we  follow. 

Being  very  specific,  this  country  is 
now  nmning  in  this  year  at  the 
present  time  a  $248  billion  fiscal  defi- 
cit It  has  run  that  kind  of  fiscal  defi- 
cit for  quite  uoaat  time.  The  impact  of 
all  of  that  is  a  monetary  policy  that 
causes  real  interest  rates  to  rise,  and 
while  we  have  almost  a  sero  inflation 
rate,  the  average  interest  rate  on  Fed- 
eral obligations  is  now  around  11  per- 
cent. Therefore,  we  have  a  very  high 
real  interest  rate  of  around  10  percent. 

In  no  place  on  Earth  can  money 
earn  that  kind  of  real  growth  Just  by 
letting  money  sit  in  a  bank.  So  invest- 
ments in  American  obligations  are 
very  profitable  for  everyone,  particu- 
larly for  foreigners.  Not  only  is  an  in- 
vestment in  an  American  obligation 
safe,  but  it  is  also  at  the  highest  real 
return  you  can  get  for  your  money.  All 
of  this  drives  up  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  As  the  value  of  the  dollar  goes 
up.  it  acts  like  a  tax  on  exports  of 
American  products  and  it  acts  like  a 
subsidy  on  imports  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts. 

So  the  real  cause  of  our  trade  deficit 
is  our  fiscal  policy,  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  results  of  it  are  as 
natural  as  night  following  day.  You 
cannot  run  the  kind  of  deficits  that  we 
have  been  running  year  after  year, 
and  particularly  for  the  last  4  years. 
and  have  any  other  result  than  the 
result  we  are  currently  seeing. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  caU  for  changes  in 
trade  pctUey.  It  makes  good  political 
fodder,  but  it  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  that  most  of  the 
remedies  that  have  been  suggested  in 
the  area  of  trade  policy  will  not  solve 


the  problem  but  will  only  make  it 
worse.  So  the  challenge  facing  this 
Congress  and  the  chaUenge  facing  the 
President  and  the  White  House  Is.  how 
do  we  get  the  fiscal  deficit  down? 

It  is  a  very  tough  challenge.  Obvi- 
ously it  must  be  done  by  limiting  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  to  the  very  bare 
bones,  with  belt-tightening  of  the 
most  inordinate  kind.  It  also  means 
that  at  a  time  when  we  are  talking 
about  revising  our  basic  tax  policy— 
and  this  is  a  general  criticism  of  all 
the  proposals  I  have  seen— most  of 
them  shift  the  burden  away  from  the 
individual  taxpayer  to  the  business 
taxpayer.  Now,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
any  business  not  paying  any  taxes,  but 
we  could  cure  that  by  imposing  an  ef- 
fective minimal  tax. 
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But  you  cannot  add  more  taxes  to 
business  in  total  in  America  and  make 
it  anything  other  than  leas  competi- 
tive in  the  international  scene:  so  at 
this  time  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion and  all  people  who  are  advocating 
tax  reform  will  realize  that  you  cannot 
throw  a  distressed,  perhaps  drowning 
industry,  farms  and  factories,  greater 
weight  to  carry  and  expect  anything 
other  than  the  responsibility  for  a 
greater  rescue  effort  of  them. 

What  is  happening  to  the  farms  of 
Iowa  and  the  factories  of  the  United 
States  is  an  economic  consequence  of 
the  policy  we  follow.  You  cannot  run 
these  high  fiscal  deficits  without 
having  a  high  trade  deficit. 

Now,  there  are  other  problems  in 
the  trade  picture.  Some  of  our  trading 
partners  are  greedy.  We  do  have  reme- 
dies for  those.  Some  of  them  are  not 
following  the  law.  They  are  subsidis- 
ing product  into  our  martlets.  But  why 
anybody  would  want  to  subsidise  into 
this  martlet  today  with  the  vast  incen- 
tives that  are  given,  almost  subsidies 
by  this  Government,  with  the  overval- 
ued dollar,  I  do  not  know  why  any- 
body would  want  to  subsidise  them, 
but  they  do. 


OX7R  TRADE  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Joms]  is 
recognised  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahmna.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  want  to  foUow  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gnsoifs]  in  talking  about  this  trade 
deficit  problem.  It  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem: but  what  concerns  me  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  administration  is  that 
we  may  be  wanting  to  treat  the  sjrmp- 
tom  and  not  get  at  the  root  cause.  I 
think  very  clearly  the  root  cause  of 
our  trade  deficit,  which  is  growing 
larger  and  becoming  a  problem  aU 
across  this  country,  the  root  cause  Is 
the  Federal  budget  deficit,  because 


you  can  clearly  show  a  connection  be- 
tween the  high  Federal  budget  deficits 
and  the  real  rates  of  interest,  which 
are  stiU  at  record  highs.  Those  high 
interest  rates  have  had  an  effect  of  at- 
tracting foreign  Investments  and  for- 
eign purchasing  of  our  debt.  That  has 
had  an  effect  of  overvaluing  the  UJS. 
dollar  in  relation  to  the  other  curren- 
cies by  something  like  30  percent. 
Therefore.  It  really  matters  not  how 
efficient  our  management  is  or  how 
productive  our  wortiers  are.  The  over- 
valued dollar  puts  the  American 
worker  and  American  management  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  international 
ma^etplace  or  in  our  own  market- 
place. It  is  the  same  as  producing  an 
American  item,  an  American  -piece  of 
equipment  as  efficiently  as  any  other 
piece  of  eqiiipment.  but  putting  a  30- 
percent  tax  on  the  American  item,  or 
conversely,  giving  a  30-peroent  subsidy 
to  the  foreign  produced  item.  That  is 
the  effect  of  the  overvalued  dollar  in 
miLkiny  American  products  noncom- 
petitive in  the  international  market- 
place. That  is  why  primarily  we  have 
the  trade  deficit  that  is  also  setting  all 
time  records. 

In  order  to  reverse  that,  in  order  to 
become  competitive  again,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  this  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

Quite  frankly.  I  am  very  disappoint- 
ed in  the  Reagan  administration  to 
this  point  because  the  signals  they 
have  sent  are  that  deficits  do  not 
matter.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  strong  leadership  from  the  Presi- 
dent, from  the  administration  and 
from  both  parties  in  the  Congress  if 
we  are  going  to  deal  substantially  in 
getting  these  budget  deficits  under 
control.  Until  we  do  that,  we  are  not 
going  to  see  a  harmonious  or  compli- 
mentary monetary  policy  that  will 
allow  this  economic  recovery  to  con- 
tinue and  to  allow  a  soft  landing  of 
the  overvalued  dollar  so  that  we  can 
again  become  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace. 

So  I  would  hope  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration, the  President  and  his 
leaders  in  the  administration,  will  give 
very  serious  attention  to  this  Federal 
budget  ^ficit,  that  we  wlU  reach  some 
bipartisan  consensus  or  some  sort  of 
an  across-the-board  freese,  plus  other 
eliminations  and  reductions  in  Federal 
programs  so  that  we  can  send  a  posi- 
tive signal  to  the  financial  markets 
that  we  do  have  some  fiscal  discipline 
and  send  some  signals  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  loosen  up  on  mone- 
Uay  policy  so  that  we  can  bring  the 
value  of  the  dollar  down  in  relation  to 
other  currencies  and  can  have  contin- 
ued economic  recovery. 

I  might  also  say  in  the  meantime 
that  there  are  going  to  be  some  indi- 
vidual problems  with  individual  coun- 
tries and  the  President  has  the  tools. 
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thanks  to  [the  law  passed  by  Congress 
last  year,  jcalled  the  redprodty  trade 
leglslaUoni  the  Presideait  does  have 
the  tools  I  to  deal  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  with  those  Qountries  who  are  dis- 
eriminatink  with  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers,  jiscriminating  against  UJB. 
products. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President 
would  use  those  tools  to  reciprocate 
and  to  tell  those  countries  that  dis- 
criminate $galnst  our  products  that  we 
are  going  to  reciprocate  against  your 
products  la  our  own  markets. 

These  two  items,  the  reciprocity 
trade  legldation  that  is  on  the  books, 
plus  a  resolve  to  lower  these  Federal 
deficits,  c^n  have  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  oor  intematimial  trade  deficit 
and  can  iet  us  on  the  road  to  in- 
creased productivity,  get  us  back  on 
the  road  to  Job  develoimient  in  our 
owncountt7' 


- 


THE  $TAGOERINO  TRADE 
DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (ICr. 
Kah joHSKt)'  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  Housei  the  gentleman  fnnn  Wash- 
ington llEs.  BoHKBt]  is  recognised  for 
5  minutes.' 

Mr.  BOI^KER.  Mr.  I^waker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas an4  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa who  have  addressed  this  very 
important  land  timely  topdc 

This  .we^  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce wHl  once  again  announce  the 
trade  defioit  for  the  preceding  month. 
He  does  t^  on  a  regular  basis  and 
each  month  the  trade  deficit  is  stag- 
gering. It  I  is  usually  a  record  setter. 
Every  month  when  the  Secretary  an- 
nounces tlUs  amount,  it  was  $10.3  bil- 
lion last  nlonth  and  it  may  bie  higher 
this  month,  everybody  expresses  con- 
cern. Thefe  is  a  problem  with  the 
trade  defidt,  but  each  time  that  the 
announoeqient  is  made,  there  is  no 
particular  I  plan  announced.  There  Is 
no  proportaL  There  is  no  strategy. 
There  is  dId  effort  by  this  adminlstrar 
tion  to  ded  with  that  staggering  trade 
deficit,  no  I  policy  recommendations  to 
the  Congrtw.  There  Is  nothing  but  a 
shrug  of  t|ie  shoulders.  "It's  too  bad 
that  the  trade  defidt  is  this  high," 
they  say,  "^but  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it".  Well,  the  truth  is,  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  It  soon,  that 
so-called  ^ft  landing  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  referred 
will  be  a  cnsh  landing. 

There  aoe  two  serious  problems  now 
associated  jwith  the  trade  deficit.  The 
first  is  the|  new  status  that  we  take  on 
this  year  $s  a  debtor  nation.  For  the 
first  time  in  65  years,  the  United 
States  will  be  a  debtor  nation.  We  will 
owe  more  than  we  own  abroad.  The 
amount  wfll  be  somewhere  around  $1 
trillion  by;  the  end  of  this  decade.  $1 
trillion  tliat  we  will  owe  foreign 
sources. 


The  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  testified  before  congressional 
committees  and  made  reference  to  this 
as  not  being  sustainable.  While  it  may 
not  pose  an  imminent  danger  at  the 
moment,  it  simply  is  not  sustainable. 

He  also  said  that  we  are  living  on 
borrowed  time.  We  are  living  on  bor- 
rowed money  and  borrowed  time, 
money  borrowed  to  service  this  debt, 
not  only  from  future  genentions  of 
Americans,  but  also  from  abroad  to 
help  finance  the  staggering  budget 
deficit  this  administration  has  created. 
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The  second  problem  associated  with 
our  massive  trade  deficit  is  the  dra- 
matic shift  it  has  caused  in  this  coun- 
try's economy.  We  are  experiencing  a 
deterioration  of  our  industrial  base. 
We  are  seeing  the  exi>ort  of  our  manu- 
faeturlng  capability  and  the  export  of 
American  Jobs. 

In  a  headline  last  week  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  we  are  now  seeing  a  rather 
dramatic  slowing  of  our  production  ca- 
pability. Our  ONP  growth  for  the  first 
quarter  was  pegged  at  2.1  percent, 
which  is  a  very  dramatic  decline.  At 
the  same  time  our  production  a^Mibil- 
Ity  is  down  while  the  consumer 
demand  is  up.  And  what  makes  up  the 
difference  is  the  large  volume  of  im- 
ports that  are  now  flooding  American 
markets. 

There  is  no  way  that  you  can  recon- 
cile the  trade  deficit  without  looktaig 
at  the  inflated  dollar.  The  inflated 
dollar  has  been  caUed  variously  the 
strong  dollar,  the  bloated  dollar,  the 
overvalued  dollar,  the  high  flying 
dollar.  But  however  you  characterize 
it.  it  is  like  a  40-percent  tax  on  Ameri- 
can exporters  and  a  40-percent  subsidy 
on  imports  into  America. 

Those  imports,  if  they  are  the  result 
of  an  artificially  high  dollar,  or  unfair 
trade  practices,  threaten  American  do- 
mestic industries. 

And  what  does  this  administration 
expect  to  do  about  the  strong  dollar? 
First  of  all.  they  do  not  even  recognize 
that  there  is  a  problem.  The  President 
at  press  conferences  has  said  that  the 
strong  dollar  is  really  good  for  the 
American  economy.  He  says  that  it  is 
helping  to  support  the  present  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  country  by  keep- 
ing inflation  down.  But  he  doesn't  rec- 
ognise the  staggering  cost  the  inflated 
dollar  is  exacting  from  vital  industries 
and  productive  American  wortiers.  He 
has  no  plan  whatsoever  to  deal  with 
the  overvalued  dollar. 

Meanwhile  we  are  experiencing  the 
expint  of  American  Jobs  and  American 
industrial  ci«)abillty.  All  of  our  Euro- 
pean Mends  and  other  trading  part- 
ners are  concerned  about  the  inflated 
dollar.  They  realize  that  the  capital 
flows  are  moving  artificially  and  that 
not  only  are  they  bringing  forth  cheap 
Imports  to  this  country  but  they  are 
denying  capital  that  is  vital  to  their 


own  industrial  growth.  Yet  this  Presi- 
dent has  no  plan  and  no  policy,  no 
program.  Indeed,  he  has  no  concern  at 
all  about  the  inflated  dollar. 

So  unless  America  can  get  its  act  to- 
gether fiscally,  until  we  can  deal  with 
both  deficits,  the  twin  deficits,  we  are 
going  to  go  through  a  very  agonizing 
period  of  watching  our  industrial  base 
decline  and  watching  those  Jobs  be  ex- 
ported abroad. 

I  caU  upon  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  come  forth 
with  a  bold  plan  to  deal  with  this  em- 
barrassing trade  deficit  and  to  do  It 
now. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 
AVAILABILITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undo- 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  goi- 
tlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
KsmmiT  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide 
incentives  for  States  to  create  "risk 
pools"  to  provide  health  insurance  for 
individuals  and  families  who  cannot 
purchase  this  insurance  on  the  open 
mai^et  due  to  poor  health. 

A  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
covered  by  private  health  insurance. 
In  1982.  162  million  Americans  under 
age  65  were  covered  by  some  form  of 
group  health  insurance,  and  mnnnn« 
more  were  covered  by  individual 
health  Insurance  policies.  However, 
some  Americans  still  fall  between  the 
cracks  of  our  .current  system  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Many  of  these 
people  are  woiklng.  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay  for  private  health  insur- 
ance, are  financially  solvent  but  in 
poor  health,  are  not  in  any  group 
health  plan,  and  are  not  covered  or  eli- 
gible for  individual  insurance:  they 
are.  in  effect,  imlnsurable. 

In  1975.  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut enacted  a  program  to  solve  the 
problon  by  guaranteeing  the  availabfl- 
ity  of  comprehensive  major  medical 
coverage  for  all  Connecticut  dtisens. 
Under  PubUc  Acts  75-616  and  76-399. 
the  ConnecticKt  Health  Reinsurance 
Association  was  established  to  provide 
for  a  State  pool  for  uninsurables 
which  offered  comprehensive  health 
insurance  to  all  dtisens  of  Connecticut 
regardless  of  the  status  of  their 
health.  The  coverage  is  expensive 
since  the  pool  is  composed  of  individ- 
uals who  cannot  obtain  coverage  on 
the  open  market  due  to  their  health 
problems. 

There  is  an  upper  limit  on  the  pre- 
miums charged,  which  when  combined 
with  the  health  status  of  the  people  in 
the  pool,  can  be  generally  expected  to 
produce  pool  losses.  These  losses  are 
shared  on  a  pro-rata  basis  among  all 
the  members  of  the  pool  in  the  State; 
that  is,  all  the  competitors  in  the  in- 
surance market  in  the  State  induding 
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jDMirance  oomiMuiles.  Blue  Crow/Blue 
Shield,  health  maintenance  organlaa- 
tlona.  and  aelf-lnsured  employers. 
Thus,  the  losses  experienced  by  the 
pool  do  not  disadvantage  anyme  com- 
petitively and  are  spread  evenly  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  good  business 
In  the  State.  Four  other  States  cur- 
rently have  similar  pools. 

The  Health  Insiumnce  Availability 
Act  provides  a  powerful  Incentive  for 
all  States  to  establish  this  type  of  pool 
by  levying  a  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
health  plans  which  do  not  participate 
in  a  quaimed  risk  pool  after  January 
1. 1M7.  this  guaranteeing  to  all  Ameri- 
cans the  opportunity  to  piirchase  com- 
prehensive health  insurance.  It  also 
resolves  a  problem  created  by  a  provi- 
sion in  the  1974  Employees  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  [ERISA] 
which  precludes  the  States  from  regu- 
lating employees  benefit  plans.  This 
provision  prevents  the  States  from  re- 
quiring self-insured  employers  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  pool  losses,  driving  up 
the  cost  of  the  pools  for  those  who  do 
participate.  This  bill  encourages  self- 
insured  employers  to  Join  the  pool 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  exsAait 
tax. 

This  bill  does  not  directly  address 
the  hiflA  cost  of  health  care.  But  it 
does  give  a  number  of  people  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  the  same  protec- 
tion now  available  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans. 

It  will  ease  the  increasingly  serious 
uncompensated  care  problem  faced  by 
hospitals  and  other  health  providers 
when  unprotected  Americans  face 
higher  and  higher  medical  bills. 

It  does  not  resolve  the  health  care 
prc^ems  of  the  poor.  But  it  does  pro- 
tect those  middle-class  Americans  who 
want  protection  from  catastrophic 
medical  bills  and  who  are  willing  and . 
able  to  pay  for  it.  It  does  not  guaran- 
tee insurance  coverage  for  everyone, 
only  its  avaOability. 

Finally,  the  bill  does  not  require  the 
appropriation  of  a  single  Federal 
dollar.  All  oosU  of  administration  are 
borne  by  the  insivanoe  pooL  All  pool 
losses  are  borne  by  private  competitors 
in  the  Insurance  marketplace.  No  new 
Federal  bureaucracy  or  program  is  in- 
volved. The  plans  will  be  established 
in  the  SUtes.  on  a  SUte-by-SUte 
basis,  and  are  to  be  regulated  by  the 
States  Just  like  any  other  insurance. 

This  bill  simply  lays  down  mititmnm 
standards  for  qualification  of  the  pool- 
ing associations  for  Internal  Revenue 
Service  purposes.  The  bUl  makes  avail- 
able health  insurance  with  deductibles 
not  to  exceed  $2,500.  coinsurance  not 
to  exceed  30  percent.  outK>f-pocket 
payments  for  covered  medical  ex- 
penses not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$3,500  per  individual  per  year  adjusted 
for  inflation,  and  a  preexisting  condi- 
tions dause  not  to  exceed  12  months. 

I  believe  this  legislation  cures  a  large 
problem  for  a  smaU  group  of  Ameri- 


cans. I  am  inserting  the  legislative  lan- 
guage in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

H.R.  1770 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  incentives  for  the  eatab- 
Uahment  of  statewide  inaurance  pools  to 
provide  health  insurance  to  hlsb-risk  Indi- 
viduals 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

RepruentaHve*   oj  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congnu  attembUd, 

BCCnON  1.  SBOIT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Health  In- 
Bunmce  Availability  Act  of  IMS". 

taC  1.  riNDINGS  AND  DSCLABATION  OT  PUBPOSB. 

(a)  FnisnMM.— The  Concreas  finds  that— 
(1)  there  is  a  sisnlflcant  number  of  per- 
sons not  covered  by  health  insurance  who, 
because  of  health  conditions,  cannot  qualify 
for  health  inaurance: 

(3)  the  unavailability  of  coverace  to  such 
persons  may  adversely  affect  the  availabil- 
ity of  health  care  to  them: 

(3)  the  lack  of  adequate  health  insurance 
for  such  persons  JcopanUaes  the  viability  of 
health  care  flnandns  and  agtravates  the 
bad  debt  and  cash  flow  problems  of  health 
care  provlden;  and 

(4)  such  persons  include  some  who  lose 
their  employment  related  coveraces  under 
both  insured  and  self-funded  employee  ben- 
efit plana. 

(b)  Pnarossa.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to— 

(1)  establish  mtnimai  standards  for  volun- 
tary State  action  to  establish  poollns  mech- 
anisms for  such  persons  resident  in  each 
State; 

(3)  encourace  the  establishment  of  such 
poollns  mechanisms  through  the  initiatives 
and  resources  of  the  State  and  private 
sector;  and 

(5)  provide  incentives  for  participation  by 
aU  private  health  care  financins  mecha- 
nisms indudlns  self-fimded  employee 
health  bmeflt  plans. 

aaC  1  TAX  ON  HEALTH  PLANS  OP  LABCK  SMPLOY- 
KB8  NOT  ntHTtm  OP  QUALIPIKD 
STATC  POOUNC  A880CUTION8. 

(a)  GsmBAL  Rule.— Chapter  41  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19M  is  amended  by 
addlns  at  the  end  thereof  the  followins  new 
subchapter 

"SuscHAPin  B— HsALTB  Plans  or  Labos  Em- 

nortMM  Not  **——■■  or  Qualifibo  Statb 

Poouwi  Associations 

"Sec  4913.  Tax  on  expenses  of  health  plans 

of  large  employers  not  taem- 

bera  of  qualified  State  pooling 

assorlstions 

-SBC  4tU.  TAX  ON  BXPCNSBS  OP  HBALTH  PLANS 
OP  LABGB  BMPLOYBBB  NOT  MBll- 
BBBS  OP  qUALIPIBD  8TATC  POOLING 
ASSOOATIONS. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.- In  the  case  of  a  large 
employer,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
nonqualified  employee  health  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  durtag  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Labob  Kmplotbb.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  onxbal.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  the  term  'large  employer* 
means  an  employer  who,  on  each  of  some  30 
days  during  the  taxable  year  or  the  preced- 
ing taxable  year,  each  di^  being  In  a  differ- 
ent 'i(i»~«»'-  week,  employed  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  (whether  or  not  at  the  same 
moment  of  time)  35  or  more  Individuals. 

"(3)  EXCBPTION  POB  OOVBBNltBNTAL  UNITS.- 

The  term  'li^ge  employer*  shall  not  Include 
the  United  States,  any  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  possession  of  the 


United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  any  of  the  foregoing  (including  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Rate  Commission):  except  that  such  term 
shall  Include  any  nonapprDpriated  fund  in- 
strumentaUty  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  NONQDALIFIXD  KHPLOrBB  HBALIB  BZ- 

PBNSBS.- For  purposes  of  Uila  sectioita— 

"(1)  In  obnbbal.— The  term  'nonqualified 
employee  health  expenses'  means  the  ex- 
penses paid  or  Incurred  by  the  employer  for 
a  group  health  plan  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
penses are  allocable— 

"(A)  to  employment  within  a  State,  and 

"(B)  to  a  period  during  which  neither 

"(1)  the  employer,  nor 

"(il)  any  entity  through  which  benefits 
under  the  plan  are  provided, 
is  a  monber  of  a  qualified  pooling  associa- 
tion In  such  State. 

"(3)  Oboop  HBALTH  FLAN.— the  term  'group 
health  plan'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  163(1X3). 

"(3)  QuAUPiBD  POOUNQ  ASSOCIATION.- The 
term  qualified  pooling  association'  means 
any  organisation  wlUch— 

"(A)  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  established 
pursuant  to  and  regulated  by  State  law; 

"(B)  permits  any  of  the  following  doing 
business  in  the  SUte  to  be  participating 
members; 

"(i)  insurers  writing  expense  Incurred 
health  Insurance, 

"(U)  hospital  and  medical  servloe  plan  cor- 
porations, 

"(111)  health  maintenance  organlntlons. 
and 

"(Iv)  employers  and  other  health  financ- 
ing entitles; 

"(C)  makes  available  (without  regard  to 
health  conditions)  to  all  residents  of  the 
State  not  eligible  for  Medicare  levels  of 
health  insurance  typical  of  the  levels  of  cov- 
erage provided  through  large  employer 
groups  with  deductibles  not  to  exceed 
$3,500.  coinsurance  not  to  exceed  30  per- 
cent, with  out-of-pocket  payments  for  cov- 
ered medical  expenses  by  the  insured  not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  $3,500  per  individ- 
ual per  year  including  amounts  i»ld  to  satis- 
fy the  deductible  (such  dollar  amounts  to  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  Medical  Care 
Component  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index), 
except  that  variations  in  the  amounts  and 
appllwtlons  of  such  deductibles,  coinsur- 
ance, out-of-pocket  limits  and  other  policy 
provisions  such  as  restrictions  on  coverage 
for  pre-existing  conditions  (not  to  exceed  13 
months)  sliall  be  permitted  In  accordance 
with  custMnary  insurance  practlcr. 

"(D)  ctiarges  a  pool  peimium  rate  expect- 
ed to  be  self -supporting  based  upon  a  rea- 
sonable actuarial  determination  of  antici- 
pated experience  and  expected  expenses, 
such  pool  premium  rate  in  no  event  to 
exceed  300  percent  of  average  premium 
rates  for  Individual  standard  risks  in  the 
State  for  comparable  coverage;  and 

"(E)  sssfBsrs  losses  of  the  pool  equitably 
among  all  participating  memben. 

"(4)  Mbdbcabb.— The  term  'medicare' 
means  the  insurance  program  established 
under  part  A  of  title  ZVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

"(d)  Ckoss  Rbrbxncx.— 
"(1)  For  provisions  denying  deduction  for 
tax  Imposed  by  this  section,  see  section 
37S(aX6). 

"(3)  For  provisions  making  deficiency  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  tax  imposed  by  this 
section,  see  section  6311  et  seq." 
(b)  Clsbical  i 
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(1)  Chapter  41  of  such  Code  is 
by  striking  lOut  the  chapter  heading  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"CHARBBkl— Public  Cbabribs;  Cbbiain 
Hbalt^  Plans  op  Labob  Bmplotbbs 
"Subcbapto-  A.  Public  chaittleB. 
"Subchapter  B.  Health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers not  msmbeis  of  quali- 
fied State  pooUng  associations. 
"Subchapter  A-Public  CharitleB". 

(3)  The  table  of  chapten  for  subUUe  D  of 
such  Code  lis  amended  by  striking  out  tlie 
item  relatliig  to  cliapter  41  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereol  the  following: 
"Chapter  41.  Public  charitiea;  ovtaln  health 
plans  of  large  employers." 

(3)  Subpshigrapli  (B)  of  section  6104(cXl) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
chwter  4l!  or  43"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  subchapter  A  of  chapter  41  or 
chapter  43't 

(c)  ErPBtTivx  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  tUis  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  begiiming  on  or  aftCT  January  1. 
1987.« 

Mr.  HinTO.  lb.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiB  consent  that  my  10-minute 
special  order  for  today  be  vacated,  and 
I  be  allowed  to  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes.  |     

The  SREAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kakjorsks).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  o|  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LIVER  TRANSPLANT  FOR  A  6- 
MONTH-OLD  INFANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previou^  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnom  Florida  (Mr.  Hono]  ' 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Bfr.  HOTTO.  Mr.  eb)eaker.  I  come 
before  you  today  with  a  very  serious 
plea  for  ^our  help  and  attention.  An 
opportun^y  is  before  us  to  assist  a 
young  family  in  a  matter  quite  literal- 
ly involvl|ig  life  and  death.  Daniel  J. 
Oasparini;  6-month-old  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jeff  dry  Oasparini.  is  in  de^erate 
need  of  a  liver.  Technically,  Daniel 
was  bom  without  a  bile  duct,  and  con- 
sequently: suffers  from  biliary  artresla, 
a  debilitating  disease  affecting  the 
liver.  In  Uiyman's  terms,  that  medical 
parlance  translates  into  the  staric  re- 
ality that,  Daniel  will  die  if  a  suitable 
tranQ>lani  organ  is  not  found  for  him 
in  time.    [ 

Efforts  io  locate  a  healthy,  awropri- 
ate  liver  for  Daniel  are  ongoing.  As 
you  may  ttnagine,  however,  it  is  a  miaa- 
umental  iudc  for  the  persons  directly 
involved  io  keep  abreast  of  potential 
donors  fram  across  the  Nation.  This  is 
where  yo^r  help,  and  the  help  of  your 
staff,  is  needed.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
or  someoiie  in  your  otOot  to  contact 
the  hoq>ltalB  in  your  district,  alerting 
them  to  the  need  of  a  liver  for  DanleL 
Your  caU$  may  turn  up  nothing;  nev- 
ertheless I  they  will  be  an  important, 
personal  exercise  in  humanity  and 
compassli^  Toiur  calls,  on  the  other 
hand,  malf  unearth  a  donor,  and  give 
hope  and  life  to  a  family  that  too  long 


has  agonised  over  a  perilously  Ul 
Infant  No  description  I  can  give  ade- 
quately conveys  the  pain  experienced 
by  Daniel  and  his  parent.  No  vpeal  I 
make  can  approach  what  a  few  phone 
calls  on  your  part  might  accomplish 
for  this  family.  Therefore  I  ask  you 
simply,  please  help. 

Daniel  is  currently  a  patient  in  Yale 
New  Haven  HospitiO.  New  Haven.  CT. 
Dr.  Flye.  his  physician,  may  be  con- 
tacted at  the  Yale  New  Haven  Hospi- 
tal Transplant  Center  at  (203)  785- 
2565.  Any  information  concerning  the 
availability  of  an  organ  for  transplant 
may  be  directed  to  my  office  (202)  225- 
4130,  or  passed  on  directly  to  Dr.  Flye 
at  the  number  above.  Your  timely  at- 
tention to  this  situation  is  critical,  and 
cannot  be  underestimated.  The  thanlu 
and  ovoirhelming  gratitude  of  the 
Oasparinls,  of  myself,  and  my  office, 
and  of  all  persons  who  have  ever  been 
faced  with  the  same  life-sustaining 
need  of  an  organ  donor,  attend  your 
efforts.  Thank  your  for  your  service 
and  care. 


AORICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skkltom] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
aaJced  for  this  special  order  today  so 
that  Members  of  Congress  can  discuss 
the  current  state  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports,  the  causes  of  the  problems  we 
are  experiencing  in  this  area,  and  offer 
their  suggestions  as  to  what,  if  any- 
thing, we  can  do  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years. 

According  to  recent  forecasts  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  both 
the  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
and  U.8.  agricultural  export  volume 
continue  to  lag  well  behind  the  histor- 
ic highs  reached  in  the  years  1979-81. 
Althoui^  this  decrease  in  agricultural 
exports  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  facing  American  farmers 
today,  it  certainly  has  been  a  major 
factor.  The  area  of  agricultural  export 
trade  must  be  addressed  by  Compress 
as  it  considers  the  1985  farm  bill  this 
session.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  will 
be  no  substantial,  long-term  improve- 
ment in  our  farm  economy  until  we  re- 
verse the  decline  in  agricultural  ex- 
jiorts  and  begin  to  create  new  markets 
for  our  agricultural  prtxlucts,  and 
expand  existing  ones. 

A  brief  review  of  the  agricultural 
export  boom  of  the  1970's  helps  ex- 
plain the  (nirrent  situation.  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  increased  tremen- 
dously in  the  1970's  and  into  the  early 
1980's.  The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  increased  over  sixfold  from 
1970  to  1981.  The  volume  peaked  in 
1980  at  two  and  one-half  times  the 
1970  level.  The  main  reasons  for  this 
Ixxnn  were  n4>id  economic  growth,  es- 


I)ecially  In  the  developing  countries, 
the  easy  availability  of  credit,  the  rela^ 
tively  steady  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
throughout  the  decade,  and  a  policy 
change  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  with  centrally  planned  econo- 
mies to  import  food  and  f eedstuf fs  in- 
stead of  tightening  the  belt.  The 
United  States  was  in  a  good  positlm  to 
respond  to  inoeased  global  demand 
for  food  and  feedstuffs.  First,  we  had 
surplus  8to<As  which  enabled  us  to  re- 
spond to  short-run  demand  changes. 
In  addition,  as  an  efficient  producer 
with  abundant  agricultural  resources, 
we  had  the  capacity  to  increase  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  early  1980's,  however,  a  dra- 
matic reversal  of  the  eooncMulc  condi- 
tions of  the  previous  decade  led  to  a 
sharp  drop  in  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. The  major  causes  were  the 
worldwide  economic  recession,  the 
enormous  debt  problems  of  developing 
countries,  the  rapid  appreciation  of 
the  UJ3.  dollar,  increased  worldwide 
production  of  major  agricultural  oota- 
modities.  and  agricultural  trade  poli- 
cies including  both  the  partial  U.S. 
embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  pedicles  of  our  ocmipetltor 
nations.  An  a  result  of  this  declining 
(iemand  for  UJB.  agricultural  exports, 
we  lost  export  market  shares,  etvedal- 
ly  for  wheat  and  com.  while  our  com- 
petitors gained  or  maintained  shares. 

This  decline  in  agricultural  exports 
played  a  major  role  in  the  financial 
stress  we  see  on  Ameridm  farms 
today.  Our  agriculture  is  no  Imger  na- 
tional in  scope.  In  the  1950's  only  10 
percent  of  farm  income  was  tnm.  ex- 
ports. Today,  production  of  4  acres  out 
of  every  10  is  destined  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  export  one-fourth  of  our  com 
crop,  <nie-half  of  the  soybean  axxo,  60 
to  65  percent  of  our  wheat,  and  over 
40  percent  of  our  cotttm  and  rice. 

Agricultural  exports  are  also  taapox- 
tant  to  the  national  ecomnny.  They 
represent  one-fifth  of  all  merchandise 
exports,  they  reduce  the  overall  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  trade,  and  they  help 
iMiy  for  imports.  Moreover.  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  generate  employment, 
income,  and  purchasing  power  across 
the  entire  economy.  Each  dollar  of  ag- 
ricultural exports  gennates  an  addi- 
tional dollar  of  domestic  business  ac- 
tivity. Every  $1  billitm  in  farm  exports 
creates  35.000  Jobs.  To  put  it  another 
way,  in  1982,  more  than  580,000  Jobs  in 
the  nonf arm  sector  existed  because  of 
agricultural  exports. 

These  statistics  estaUlsh  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  our  Nation  to  maintain 
and  expand  our  share  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural markets.  Accomplishing  this 
will  not  be  easy.  There  is  no  (me  magic 
solution  to  our  export  problems.  If  the 
world  economy  remains  in  recession, 
with  heavy  debt  inhibiting  growth  In 
the  developing  nations  that  have  the 
most  potential  for  agricultural  export 
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ezpwtilon.  then  there  will  be  stnmg 
oompetltkm  for  world  acrlcultural 
muteto.  This  Is  a  realistic  scenario, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
It.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  our 
emnpetttfcm  with  flexible  credit  terms 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  counter 
the  predatory  export  subsidies  used  by 
many  of  our  competitors  and  to  fight 
imf  air  trade  barriers. 

In  my  oplnkn  we  should  aggressive- 
ly use  the  agricultural  export  credit 
revolving  fund  which  has  laid  dormant 
since  being  authorised  by  Congress  In 
1981.  This  would  make  funds  available 
tat  short-term  financing  of  commer- 
cial export  sales  of  VS.  agricultural 
products,  export  sales  of  U.&  breeding 
Kwfawia  anil  the  establishment  of 
grain-handling  and  storage  facilities  In 
important  nations.  It  would  make  use 
more  competitive,  and  moreover,  since 
It  is  a  revolving  fund,  the  program 
would  be  fully  self-sumwrtlng.  In  addi- 
tion. I  advocate  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  I  Introduced  last  year,  and 
which  other  Members  have  also  spon- 
sored, which  would  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  the  authority 
to  use  Oovemment  surplus  commod- 
ities to  promote  the  increased  use  of 
U.8.  agricultural  products  by  tender- 
ing them  as  bonuses  to  U.S.  exporters, 
processors,  and  foreign  purchasers. 

What  we  need.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  an  ag- 
gressive XJB.  agricultural  export 
policy.  We  need  to  take  advantage  of 
our  strengths— farm  productivity  and 
an  efficient  agribusiness  maitetlng 
system.  We  must  also  recognize  and 
correct  our  weaknesses.  We  can  take 
nothing  for  granted.  We  will  have  to 
do  our  homework  and  become  export 
oriented.  We  will  have  to  analyze  our 
cv  umers'  needs  and  taUor  our  export 
programs  to  meet  those  needs.  We  will 
have  to  recognize  that  demands  has 
leveled  off  in  the  industrial  countries, 
and  that  the  developing  world  offers 
the  best  opportunities  for  expansion 
in  the  years  ahead,  if  and  when  those 
nations  begin  to  grow  economically 
once  Bgf<" 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  point.  Mr. 
G^peaker.  We  can  do  nothing  in  inter- 
national agricultural  trade  unless  we 
preserve  the  production  capacity  of 
U.S.  agriculture.  If  the  world  economy 
returns  to  a  reasonable  level  of  growth 
and  prosperity,  we  must  be  able  to  re- 
spond. We  must,  therefore.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, adopt  policies,  both  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  1985  farm  bill,  which 
will  preserve  and  protect  an  agricul- 
tural structure  based  on  the  owner-op- 
erated family  farm.  These  family 
farmers  are  not  only  a  significant  part 
of  our  productive  ouMcity,  but  they 
also  are  a  vital  part  of  the  social  and 
cultural  fabric  of  rural  America. 

D  1700 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eh- 


Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ft^eaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  the  very 
fine  statemmt  that  he  is  making  and 
note  that  the  speaker  is  the  chairman 
of  the  rural  caucus  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
that  caucus  for  the  leadership  that  is 
showing  in  inquiring  into  a  number  of 
otu*  export-related  problems  and  say 
that  I  think  this  effort  of  the  rural 
caucus  can  hold  some  real  promise.  I 
hope  we  can  come  up  with  some  sug- 
gestions and  solutions  that  we  will 
share  with  the  Agriculture  Committee 
as  we  deUberate  on  the  1985  farm  bill. 
And  beyond  that,  that  we  share  with 
other  ctmunlttees  which  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  trade  area. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  8KELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
for  his  kind  comments  and  also  thank 
him  for  the  woiik  that  he  is  doing  in 
the  area  of  agriculture.  Agricultural 
exports  are  so  terribly  important  to  us. 

For  so  many  years  it  has  been  agri- 
cultural exports  that  kept  our  balance 
of  trade  in  the  black.  For  so  many 
years  it  is  agricultural  exports  that 
have  kept  us  from  being  a  debtor 
nation. 

Now  we  see  that  agricultural  exports 
have  begun  to  slip.  As  a  result,  we 
have  and  we  are  becoming  a  debtor 
nation.  This  must  be  reversed.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  in  this  Congress  have  an 
opportunity  through  the  farm  blU  of 
1985  to  reverse  the  trend,  to  cause  our 
export  policy  to  be  one  that  is  positive 
rather  than  something  that  for  so 
many  years  has  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed. 

So  with  the  determination  that  I 
know  that  we  have  in  this  body  we  can 
make  our  agricultural  export  policy  a 
positive  one.  one  that  wUl  put  us  back 
in  competition  throughout  the  world 
so  that  we  can  get  the  balance  of  trade 
where  It  should  be.  we  can  assist  our 
American  farmers,  and  that  we  again 
will  be  a  proud  exporting  agricultural 
nation. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Missouri  for 
calling  a  special  order  to  focus  on  the 
need  to  do  more  to  promote  agricultur- 
al exports.  Personally.  I  And  this  spe- 
cial order  very  timely,  since  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  John  Block  will  be  visit- 
ing my  district  this  Friday.  March  29. 1 
will  be  hosting  a  farm  forum  so  that 
the  farmers  of  northeast  Wisconsin 
can  question  the  Secretary  on  the  ad- 
ministration's agricultural  proposals. 
A  longstanding  interest  of  the  farmers 
of  my  district  has  been  increasing 
their  markets  through  exporting. 


Given  our  overall  1984  trade  defldt 
of  $123  billion,  it  is  ironic  that  the 
United  Stetes  pays  so  lltUe  attention 
to  its  moat  profitable  export,  agricul- 
tural products.  Last  year  alone,  the 
United  SUtes  exported  $38  billion  in 
farm  goods  and  imported  only  $18.9 
billion. 

\3&  agriculture  enjoys  a  compara- 
tive advantage  over  other  countries  for 
many  products.  The  reasons  are  the 
favorable  American  climate,  an  abim- 
dance  of  fertile  land,  and  modem 
fanning  technology.  As  a  policy,  the 
United  States  should  maximize  these 
advantages  and  take  additianal  steps 
to  enhance  farm  exports. 

Last  year,  I  proposed  a  four-point 
plan  to  enhance  the  potential  of  our 
agricultural  community  by  increasing 
its  exports.  Steps  have  been  and  are 
currently  being  taken  to  follow 
through  with  the  ideas  that  I  put 
forth,  but  we  can  do  more. 

First.  I  called  for  a  vlgoroiis  and 
hardline  bargaining  approach  by  the 
U.S.  Government  in  pursuit  of  ex- 
panded markets,  and  elimination  of  re- 
strictions against  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  The  1985  farm  bill  addresses 
the  Importance  of  agricultural  exports 
and  the  need  to  expand  our  trade.  The 
major  provisions  would  provide  a  com- 
mitment oa  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  open  access  in 
world  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products. 
They  call  for  expanded  trade  through 
the  elimination  of  restrictive  trade 
deficits. 

Second.  I  urged  congressional  action 
to  ensure  that  agriculture  be  given 
equal  treatment  with  other  export  in- 
terests in  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. We  cannot  afford  to  play  "inno- 
cents abroad."  Many  nations  are  agres- 
slvely  selling  products  in  traditional 
U.S.  maricets  at  below  the  cost  of 
actual  production. 

I  will  soon  be  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate with  our  trading  partners  to  revise 
GATT  rules  so  that  agrictiltural 
export  subsidies  would  be  treated  the 
same  as  tariffs.  Primary  products 
would  be  treated  the  same  as  manufac- 
tured products.  Current  rules  make  an 
artificial  distinction  between  primary 
and  manufactured  products.  They  pro- 
vide an  excuse  for  subsidized  agricul- 
tural exports  by  many  of  our  friends 
and  allies. 

The  protectionist  nature  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community's  common  agricul- 
tural policy  has  been  widely  docu- 
mented. GATT  procedures  should  ex- 
plicitly recognize  that  domestic  subsi- 
dies alter  trade  by  reducing  the 
demand  for  imports  and  increasing  the 
supply  of  exports. 

Third.  I  declared  the  need  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  more  fully  utilize 
the  barter  and  countertrade  provisions 
of  the  last  farm  bill  to  acquire  strate- 
gic materials  in  exchange  for  our  agri- 
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cultural  p^ucts.  This  provision  was 
responsible  for  $13.6  million  in  dairy 
for  bauxlie  trade  with  Jamaica  in 
1988.  Lasi  year  the  trade  was  in- 
creased bjT  almost  $7  million.  This  Is 
only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  From  1980 
to  1968,  wie  were  engaged  in  counter- 
trade or  liarter  up  to  about  $1.2  bil- 
lion; I  believe  we  can  make  this  a  goal 
for  the  futtire. 

Fourth.  I  called  for  new  and  innova- 
tive marketing  techniques  to  expand 
our  farm  I  exports.  Wheat,  com.  and 
soybeans  itorm  the  bulk  of  agricultural 
exports.  Blit  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  compete  in  other  areas.  As  the 
representaitlve  of  the  third  largest 
dairy  district  in  the  Nation,  I  believe 
we  are  overlooking  the  many  c^qxntu- 
nitles  thlsl  agriculture  sector  provides. 
Recent  skXeiB  of  dairy  products  to 
Egypt  and  Iraq  show  there  Is  an  inter- 
national Bftarket  for  our  products.  We 
must  ti4>  iiew  markets  and  aggressive- 
ly meet  overseas  competition. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  if  the 
U.S.  dairy  industry  can  expand  into 
these  new  foreiffn  markets.  Dairy 
products  eontaining  low  levels  of  lac- 
tose may  find  a  new  home  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  other 
Asian  countries.  I  have  seen  some  in- 
novative iurketlng  schemes  for  low 
lactose  yogart.  The  sales  potential 
here  is  eilormous.  Imagine  what  this 
could  do  for  our  trade  account. 

In  1983J  Land  O'  Lakes,  with  assist- 
ance of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  devised  a  private  sector 
mechanism  to  utilize  dairy  products 
being  held  by  the  CCC  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  in  developing 
countries.!  Under  the  plan.  PubUc  Law 
480  commpdlties  are  granted  to  a  smaD 
nonproflt;  foundation  in  Jamaica.  It 
then  contracts  with  the  lowest  bidder 
in  the  country  to  have  the  bulk  com- 
modities processed  into  value-added 
products.  The  product*  are  then  sold 
commerdUly  in  markets  outside  the 
United  Stktes  and  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  U|8.  dttlry  products.  The  prof- 
Its  generated  from  the  sale  of  these 
products  lare  used  for  two  purposes: 
First,  to  provide  financing  in  the  form 
of  loans,  loan  guaranteea.  Investments 
of  grants,  for  large  or  small  scale 
projects  to  increase  Jamaican  produc- 
tion. Secotid.  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  Jamaican  economy.  The  goal  Is  to 
assist  Jamaica  to  become  a  viable  trad- 
ing partcNer  with  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  of  these  types 
of  proJec»-H7artnerships  between  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  government  that 
benefits  developing  countries,  as  well 
as  the  United  Stetes. 

In  conclusion.  I'd  like  to  say  that  I 
am  pleased  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  finally  recognizing  the  Importance 
expanding  Its  agricultural  exports. 
This  immrtance  has  been  reoognlaed 
by  the  aitainistratiao  which  has  made 
export  promotion  title  I  of  the  1985 
farm  bill.  The  United  States  has  every- 


thing to  gain  from  encouraging  farm 
exports.  In  promoting  agricultural  ex- 
ports, we  can  both  help  the  American 
farmer  and  the  citizens  of  a  hungry 
world.  And.  f  ran  a  national  perspec- 
tive, we  can  reduce  the  trade  deficit  to 
the  benefit  of  our  entire  economy.* 
•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
E^teaker,  agricultural  exports  are  of 
particular  Importance  to  my  district 
and  so  I  greatly  v>preclate  the  chance 
to  Join  in  this  Important  discussion 
today.  My  home  Stete  of  Nebraska 
ranks  sixth  of  the  50  States  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  exports. 

I  eqDedally  would  like  to  address  my 
urban  colleagues  as  to  why  they 
should  be  concerned  about  agricultur- 
al exports.  First  of  all.  a  great  deal  of 
nonf arm  economic  activity  Is  generat- 
ed by  agricultural  exports.  Each  dollar 
earned  from  farm  exports  stimulates 
$1.23  of  output  In  the  UJB.  economy. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  this  addl- 
ti<»ial  econcmilc  activity  accrued  to  the 
nonf ann  sector.  USDA  estimates  that 
$81JI  biUlon  in  total  U.S.  business  ac- 
tivity was  generated  by  farm  product 
exports. 

Second,  an  estimated  1.1  million  full- 
time  Jobs  were  related  to  the  produc- 
tion, processing  and  transportetion  of 
U.S.  agrlcultiu*al  exports.  Less  than 
half  of  these  Jobs  were  on  the  farm. 
Keep  in  mind  these  are  Just  the  Jobs 
directly  related  to  exports.  More  than 
lin  5  Jobs  in  America  can  be  traced  to 
the  farm.  USDA  estimates  that  23  mil- 
lion people  earn  their  living  in  the 
food  and  fiber  system. 

A  third  reason  agricultural  exports 
are  so  Important  to  every  person  in 
the  United  States  is  that  the  overall 
\JA.  trade  deficit  is  expected  to  reach 
$140  billion  this  year,  far  surpassing 
last  year's  record  trade  deficit  of  $123 
billion.  Over  the  last  5  years  farm  ex- 
ports, on  the  other  hand,  contributed 
a  positive  $112  billion  to  the  balance 
of  trade.  Agricultural  exports  are  a 
bright  light  in  an  otherwise  daric  trade 
picture. 

Of  course  to  farmers  exports  are 
even  more  important,  accounting  for 
28  percent  of  farm  income,  ^proxi- 
mately 1  of  every  3  crop  acres— 112 
minion— are  used  to  produce  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  export.  By  the 
year  2000.  50  percent  of  the  crop  acre- 
age in  the  United  Stetes  may  be  har- 
vested for  export. 

"BxpoTt  embargoes,  unsteble  fiscal 
and  monetsjry  policies,  and  an  overval- 
ued dollar  have  .dealt  repeated  and 
brutal  blows  to  agricultural  exports. 
The  strong  dollar  has  beoi  particular- 
ly burdensome  to  grain  farmers,  espe- 
cially considering,  for  example,  that 
nearly  2  of  each  3  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  by  American  farmers  must 
find  an  overseas  maricet. 

The  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  has  in- 
creased over  100  percent  compared  to 
the  franc  since  1979.  and  over  750  per- 
cent  compared  to   the   peso.   Using 


August  1981  exchange  rates  as  the 
base  and  a  prSee  of  $3.25  per  bushel  for 
wheat  in  western  Nebraska,  the  effec- 
tive price  of  UJ8.  wheat  Is  $4.36  in  The 
Netherlands.  $5.40  in  Great  Britain, 
and  $5.78  per  bushel  in  Spain.  This  Is 
before  any  tranqwrtation  costs  are 
added  to  get  the  wheat  frmn  the  farm 
to  the  porte  and  overseas. 

The  dollar  Is  so  strong  that  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  wheat 
export  subsidies  have  been  reduced 
from  $1.77  per  bushel  in  1982  to  only 
40  cents  per  bushel  today. 

Our  competitors  are  shielded  by  the 
dollar's  own  subsldi^sing  effect.  Ilie 
strength  of  the  dollar  is  responsible 
for  $5  to  $6  billion  of  the  $9  billion 
drop  in  farm  exports  between  1981  and 
1983. 

The  dollar's  strength  has  eroded  our 
market  share  and  has  encouraged  a 
flood  of  Imports  into  the  United 
Stetes.  It  makes  imports  cheaper  while 
our  foreign  customos  must  pay  more 
for  our  exports.  Again,  a  good  example 
is  wheat.  The  U.S.  market  share  for 
wheat  is  around  38  percoit.  This  com- 
pares to  48  percent  in  1981.  In  July 
1980.  a  Japanese  buyer  would  have 
had  to  pay  860  yen  for  a  bushel  of  U.S. 
wheat.  Three  years  later  it  would  cost 
a  U.S.  purchaser  the  same  price,  but  to 
a  Japanese  buyer,  the  price  increased 
to  916  yen  per  busheL 

The  Eurcwean  Community  has  cap- 
tured 14  percent  of  the  world  wheat 
market,  and  is  threatening  to  expand 
its  share.  One  study  indicates  that  a  1 
percent  chimge  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  in  relation  to  fecial  drawing 
rights  DSDR'sl  will  inversely  affect 
wheat  exporto  by  1.9  percent. 

Not  only  does  the  relative  value  of 
the  dollar  make  foreign  wheat  more 
price  attractive  to  the  buyer,  but  it 
^iian  translates  into  a  higher  domestic 
price  for  the  producer  in  a  foreign 
country.  This  stimulates  production, 
and  given  the  maricetlng  system  of 
other  countries,  this  stimulated  i»o- 
ductkm  is  place  on  the  world  maricet 
at  a  level  that  will  dear  their  grana- 
ries. 

The  high  value  of  the  dollar  has 
hurt  the  livestock  Industry  as  weU. 
Canada's  porii  exports  are  up  10  times 
from  their  1981  level,  and  1.5  million 
head  are  expMted  to  cross  the  border 
this  year. 

Positive  action  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  agricultural  exports  do  not  cm- 
tlnue  their  current  slide.  A»  a  start  I 
introduced  the  Agricultural  Export 
Expansion  Act  on  March  7.  This  legis- 
lation would  assist  in  the  ejqiort  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and  im- 
prove farm  Income  through  the  ex- 
emption of  those  farm  commodities 
sold  through  export  promotion  pro- 
grams from  cargo  prefoenoe  require- 
ments. This  is  vitally  Important  to  the 
success  of  our  export  programs.  Ship- 
ping costs  on  U.S.  bottoms  are  100  to 
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300  percent  higher  than  n<Mi-U.S.  ves- 
aels.  mnd  a  recent  U^.  district  court 
ruling  baa  placed  thJa  burden  on  the 
American  farmer,  thus  effectively 
killed  the  congresslonally  authorised 
blended  credit  and  other  USDA  com- 
mercial export  procruns. 

This  is  only  a  beginning.  The  1985 
farm  bill  must  have  the  strongest 
export  title  ever  enacted  in  long-term 
farm  legislation.  This  country  is  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world  and  we  must 
work  to  keep  it  that  way.« 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  opportimlty 
which  has  been  arranged  by  the  gen- 
tleman frmn -Missouri  to  discuss  one  of 
the  more  important  issues  facing 
American  agriculture  today,  both  in 
terms  of  farm  operators  and  agribusi- 


During  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  the 
maricet  for  agricultural  exports  from 
the  United  States  seemed  limitless. 
American  farmers  were  told  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agrictilture  Earl  Bute  to  plant 
fence  row  to  fence  row.  and  to  base 
their  future  plans  on  continued 
growth  in  the  export  market. 

Ab  a  lifelong  soil  conservationist.  I 
was  appaOed  by  the  total  disregard  for 
our  agriculture  resource  base  associat- 
ed with  Secretary  Buts'  policy.  When  I 
look  out  across  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  soybeans  growing  today  on  some  of 
the  steepest  farmland  in  west  Tennes- 
see. I  see  topsofl  washing  away  down 
the  Mlssiasippi  River  at  levels  10  to  20 
times  the  acceptable  rate  for  soil  loss. 
These  highly  erodlble  acres  were  sod- 
busted  ftom  pastureland  and  timber- 
land  and  brought  into  new  cn^land 
production  as  a  direct  result  of  Secre- 
tary Buts'  evangelical  call  to  the 
American  farmer  to  expand  his  pro- 
duction and  export  his  way  to  finan- 
cial health. 

For  a  while  this  policy  seemed  to 
work.  Millions  of  acres  of  new  crop- 
land—much of  it  highly  fragile— were 
brought  into  production  in  the  1970's, 
and  the  volume  and  the  value  of  VJ&. 
farm  exports  continued  to  increase 
every  year.  The  value  of  UJB.  agricul- 
tural exports  increased  almost  sixfold 
from  1970  to  1980.  Agricultural  ex- 
ports reached  their  peak  value  in  1981 
at  nearly  $44  bUUon.  and  the  volume 
of  UJB.  agricultural  exports  peaked  at 
atanost  104  million  metric  tons  in  1980, 
2%  times  the  1970  level. 

For  more  than  10  years  American 
farm  policy  was  baaed  chiefly  on  this 
never-ending  export  prosperity.  Then 
the  bubble  burst. 

From  1981  to  1983.  the  value  of  VS. 
agricultural  exports  fell  by  more  than 
$9  baUoo.  and  the  volume  of  agricul- 
tural exports  fell  by  more  than  19  mil- 
lion metric  tons.  Worldwide  economic 
recession,  the  enormous  debt  problems 
of  the  developing  countries,  and  the 
rapid  apiveciation  of  the  XJA.  dollar 
have  been  major  contributors  to  the 
declining  dwnan<>  for  UJB.  agricultural 


exports.  In  addition  to  these  factors, 
there  also  have  been  an  Increased 
worldwide  production  of  major  agri- 
cultural commodities,  the  unfair  and 
anticompetitive  agricultural  and  trade 
policies  of  foreign  countries,  and  sever- 
al U.S.  embargoes  of  sales  of  farm 
commodities. 

Unfortunately,  not  much  can  be 
done  in  the  1985  gennml  farm  bill  to 
address  the  real  problems  which  have 
crippled  our  exports.  In  my  opinion, 
these  problems  can  only  be  addressed 
in  the  larger  context  of  our  overall 
economic  and  foreign  relations  poli- 
cies. 

In  any  event.  I  do  intend  to  do  all  I 
can  in  this  yvar's  farm  blU  to  enact  a 
long-term  land  retirement  conserva- 
tion reserve.  Such  a  program  would 
take  out  of  production  some  of  the 
most  erodlble  land  which  was  sodbust- 
ed  in  the  1970's.  and  which  today  is 
contributing  excessively  to  the  total 
annual  erosion  rate.  In  addition,  I 
intend  to  work  for  a  strong  antisod- 
busting  program  to  discourage  addi- 
tional fragile  land  from  being  brought 
into  production  in  the  future  unless 
proper  conservation  systems  are  ap- 
plied. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  change  the 
past,  but  we  must  certainly  leam  from 
it.  Overreliance  on  export  markets  was 
a  foolish  policy  10  years  ago.  and  we 
shouldn't  allow  ourselves  to  be  sucked 
into  that  false  promise  again. 

Instead,  I  believe  we  should  face  up 
to  a  few  facts.  As  long  as  real  interest 
rates  in  this  country  remain  at  record 
rates  and  the  rest  of  the  world's  econo- 
my remains  stagnant.  American  ex- 
ports, especially  agriculture  exports, 
will  not  be  the  cure-all  to  our  econom- 
ic ills.  As  long  as  American  farmers  re- 
ceive market  prices  for  their  commod- 
ities which  are  lower  than  the  cost  of 
production,  I  fall  to  understand  how 
they  can  make  a  profit  by  selling  more 
overseas  at  a  larger  loss. 

In  my  opinion  we  need  to  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  our  agriculture  policy  as 
we  have  known  it  for  the  past  decade. 
I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  need  to  decide  whether 
American  agriculture  should  continue 
chasing  the  elusive  export  rainbow.  As 
dlstastefxil  as  it  may  be  to  some 
people,  I  think  it's  time  we  returned  to 
a  policy  of  strong  supply  controls  to 
get  our  surpluses  down  and  our  pro- 
duction more  in  line  with  demand  for 
our  farm  products.* 


CHILDHOOD 
COMFENSA- 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aH  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE       NA'nONAL 
VACCINE-INJURT 
TION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Masioam]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  the  National  Child- 
hood Vaodne-Injury  Compensation 
Act  of  1985.  We  have  heard  much  talk 
about  vaccine  safety,  availability  and 
affordabillty  over  the  past  few  years. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  of  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  has  held  two 
hearings  on  these  Issues  within  the 
past  6  months.  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  today  to  get  the  ball  rolling 
and  force  all  of  us  in  Congress  to  ad- 
dress this  crucial  situation  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  three 
major  principles:  First,  the  childhood 
immunization  program  in  this  country 
is  one  of  our  most  important  health 
efforts;  second,  the  future  availability 
of  some  vaccines  is  in  severe  Jeopardy; 
and  third,  those  children  Injuried  by 
vaccines  deserve  fast  and  equitable 
compensation. 

First,  the  use  of  vaccines  in  children 
has  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  diseases 
which  one  claimed  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lives  each  year.  Wide- 
spread use  of  DPT  vaccine  has 
brought  about  reductions  of  greater 
than  99  percent  in  the  incidence  of 
diphtheria,  pertussis  and  tetanus 
when  compared  with  the  prevaccine 
era. 

Second,  the  future  availability  of 
certain  childhood  vaccines  is  now  in 
severe  Jeopardy.  Aside  from  the  health 
departments  in  Michigan  and  Massa- 
chusetts, there  is  only  one  remaining 
distributor  of  DPT  in  the  United 
States.  This  Is  a  drop  from  three  dis- 
tributors in  less  than  a  year.  As  a 
direct  consequence  of  that  drop  in  dis- 
tribution capacity,  we  are  currently 
experiencing  a  shortage  of  this  vac- 
cine. 

At  hearings  conducted  by  the  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  in 
September  and  December  1984.  manu- 
factiu*er8  testified  that  the  major 
reason  they  are  dropping  out  of  the 
vaccine  market  is  that  the  number  and 
size  of  liability  claims  is  increasing  as- 
tronomically. The  remaining  distribu- 
tor of  DPT  must  renew  its  liability  in- 
surance by  midyear.  Its  ability  to 
renew  that  insurance  is  in  Jeopardy 
unless  its  insurers  can  predict  poten- 
tial liability  with  some  certainty. 

Finally,  approximately  one  dose  of 
DPT  vaccine  in  310.000  will  cause  a 
severe  adverse  reaction.  Other  vac- 
cines also  cause  problems  in  some  re- 
cipients. These  children  have  a  right 
to  prompt  compensation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  wUl 
address  all  of  these  concerns  by  estab- 
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llshlng,  at  very  little  government  ex- 
pense, a  fast,  reliable,  no-fault  com- 
pensation; system  for  those  injured  by 
vaccines,  ^t  will  assure  continued  avaO- 
abillty  byiestablishing  liability  ceillnga 
which  enable  insurers  to  predict  the 
potentiiOMability  associated  with  man- 
uf  acturint  and  administering  a  vac- 
cine. The  biU  will  also  encourage  the 
development  of  safer  vaodnes  by 
hopefullyl  keeping  existing  companies 
in  the  business,  bringing  others  back 
in.  and  establishing  an  advisory  com- 
mission OKI  childhood  vaccines  and  a 
program  flo  provide  incentives  for  safer 
vaccines.  Finally,  this  legislation  will 
bring  greater  awarenes  of  the  bme- 
fits  and  iK>tentlal  risks  of  vaccines  by 
requiring! mandatory  dissemination  of 
parent  inlormatlon. 

A  section-by-section  summary  of  the 
bill  and  outline  of  the  major  points 
are  avaUible  for  you  today.  I  thought 
I  would  just  briefly  address  some  of 
the  key  provisions. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
must  compile  a  Ust  of  experts  for 
eleven  reklons  of  the  country  to  serve 
on  hearing  panels.  A  victim  must  then 
file  a  claim  with  the  Secretary  who 
will  arnhge  for  the  convening  of  a 
three-pei«on  hearing  paneL  Respond- 
ents,   inc^udtaig   both   manufacturers 
and  healith  care  providers,  would  be 
asked  to  make  an  irrevocable  election 
to  par^^pate  in  the  hearing  and  be 
bound  h^  an  award.  The  parties  would 
choose  their  hearing  panel  from  the 
list  of  exlwrts,  and  the  panel  would  de- 
termine V  the  injury  was  caused  by  a 
vaccine  and,  if  so.  calculate  the  dam- 
ages. Re«>ondents  would  pay  all  costs. 
A  hearing  panel  would  enter  a  bind- 
ing awatd  for  actual  and  projected 
out-of-pocket  expenses,  including  costs 
of  medium  and  custodial  care  and  spe- 
cial educktlon  and  therapy;  actual  and 
projected  lo«  of  earnings;  pain  and 
suffering  and  reasiooable  attorneys' 
fees.  C^pensation  would  t>e  capped 
at  $1  million  per  dalm.  with  $100,000 
of  this  being  available  for  pain  and 
suffering.  Claimants  who  accepted  the 
hearing  ipanel  decision  could  receive 
immediate    compensation    from    re- 
spondents. 

If  a  dlalmant  rejects  the  hearing 
panel  decision  for  any  reason,  he/she 
is  free  t«  file  a  normal  dvil  action  for 
damage^  but  the  statutoiT  ceiling  of 
$1  milllan  would  still  apply.  If  any  re- 
spondent refuses  to  participate  in  the 
adminJsvative  hearings,  the  claimant 
can  file  j  a  dvU  action  and  no  cap  on 
awards  would  wply. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  bill  developed  last  year  by  the 
Parents'  Oroup  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatricians,  as  well  as  a 
new,  revised  version  which  I  undei^ 
stand  wpl  soon  be  ready.  I  commend 
them  for  their  worit,  but  I  feel  that 
this  legislation  is  superior  to  that  in- 
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troduoed  during  the  last  Congress  for 
a  variety  of  reasons: 

First,  the  Federal  expense  is  very 
minitnai  m  respondents  pay  all  awards 
directly.  This  Is  particularly  Important 
at  a  time  when  deficits  are  at  histori- 
cal highs. 

Second,  it  does  not  restrict  awards  to 
individuals  who  have  suffered  one  of  a 
limited  number  of  symptoms. 

Third,  it  is  administratively  simple— 
thoe  would  be  no  need  to  levy  sur- 
charges to  finance  a  government  com- 
pensati<m  pooL 

Fourth,  it  encourages  manufacturers 
and  providers  to  minimize  risk  by 
making  them  individually,  dlrecUy  re- 
9onslble  for  their  actions. 

And,  finally,  it  makes  the  maximum 
liability  that  manufacturers  and 
health  professionals  may  be  exposed 
to  more  predictable  and,  therefore, 
more  insurable. 

I  understand  the  risks  associated 
with  vaodnes.  At  the  same  time,  our 
childhood  immunization  program  in 
this  country  saves  many  thousands  of 
chlldr«i's  lives  each  year.  If  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  are  not  able  to 
get  Insurance,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  manufactiuw  and  distribution 
may  have  to  cease  until  an  alternative 
can  be  implemented.  I  would  like  to 
preempt  that  tjrpe  of  crisis  by  author- 
bjwg  a  system  that  is  fair  to  the  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  the  recipients  of 
vaccines. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  every  provision 
of  this  bilL  I  look  forward  to  contin- 
ued fatiku  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  the  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee and  other  Interested  parties  as 
we  woric  with  this  legislation  to  devel- 
op a  thoughtful,  bipartisan  markup 
vehicle.  Only  in  that  way  can  we 
assure  quids  action  on  this  important 
issue. 

One  last  note— this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  address  the  childhood  vac- 
cine injury  problem  specifically  and 
exdusively.  There  is  no  relation  be- 
tween this  legislation  and  legislation 
that  wotild  establish  a  uniform  prod- 
uct liability  standard.  There  is  a 
unique  public  interest  in  assuring  the 
availability  of  vaccines  that  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  product  sold  In 
interstate  commerce.  Childhood  vac- 
cines, for  all  intents  and  purposes,  are 
mandatory  and  there  is  therefore  no 
consumer  choice  allowed.  I  will  strong- 
ly and  quickly  disavow  any  claim  that 
this  legislation  is  designed  to  be  a  fore- 
runner to  a  uniform  product  liability 
bill.  That  issue  is  separate;  vaccines 
are  different. 

Natiokal  Childhood  VACcnra-UurniT  Com- 
miSATioii  Act  of  1»86  Sktiob-by-Sso- 
noii  Ahaltsu 

BBCnOM  1— SHORT  TITLK 

Section  1  Is  the  "Bhort  Utle"  provision, 
gtating  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Childhood  Vaccine-Injury  Com- 
pensation Act  of  198S." 


gacnoH  s— ranDHia 


The  Act  rests  on  a  number  of  Concrea- 
slonal  flndlnsB  relatloc  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  involvement  in  ctaOdbood  vacci- 
nation prosrams,  the  value  of  those  pro- 
grams, the  occurrence  of  injuries  wmoe\»XM 
with  vaodnatloas.  the  pendency  of  large 
numben  of  tort  claims  relating  to  those  in- 
juries, and  the  tlireat  to  the  continued 
supply  of  cotain  vaccines  caused  by  this 
Utigation. 

SSCTIOa  S— KATIOIIAL  VAOCDra-nUUBT 
0(nimSATIO>  PBOOtAlf 


This  section  contains  a  new  Utle,  to  be 
added  as  TlUe  ZXI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  that  would  estabUsh  a  National 
Vaodne-Injury  Compensatian  Program.  Hie 
aectioiM  to  be  added  to  the  Pubtte  Healtb 
Service  Act  are  diseoased  below. 

Section.  2iM.— This  section  establishes  the 
basic  ivoulrement  that  administrative  reme- 
dies under  the  Program  be  evhaiist^Hl  before 
a  dvQ  action  for  '*«»«t—  for  vaodne-relat- 
ed  injuries  can  be  filed  in  any  court.  It  also 
provides  that,  with  the  exception  of  appeals 
filed  under  section  SlOKb)  and  aetlaas  to  re- 
cover awards  paid  under  section  SllKb).  no 
new  federal  court  Jurisdictian  is  being  estab- 
lished under  either  section  lUl  or  1X37  of 
title  n.  United  States  Code,  irtilch  govern 
"fednal  question"  eases  and  cases  arising 
under  statutes  regulating  commerce. 

Section  2101.— IMa  of  personB  willing  to 
serve  as  members  of  hearing  panda  would 
be  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servioea.  These  lists,  whidi  are  to  be 
'puhUshed  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  and  after  appropriate  oonsulta- 
UcHi  with  Interested  penons.  would  mdade 
persons  the  Secretary  deems  quaUfled  to 
make  the  determinations  required  by  the 
Act.  The  llsU  would  be  divided  Into  regional 
groups  and  would  contain  a  soffldent 
number  of  penms  in  each  region  to  provide 
for  the  staffing  of  the  predicted  number  of 
panels.  Compeiuation  for  hearing  panel 
members  would  be  paid  through  assess- 
ments levied,  pro  rata,  on  rcspondenU  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  proceeding. 

Section  2f  0JL— This  section  seU  forth  the 
baste  procedural  requirements  relating  to 
the  fUlng  and  initial  processing  of  daims. 
No  action  for  damages  for  a  vaodne-rdated 
injury  can  be  filed  against  any  penon  mleas 
that  poBon  is  first  named  as  a  respondent 
In  a  claim  filed  pursuant  to  the  Act.  and 
iiwi— ■  that  claim  is  filed  within  the  time  pe- 
riods specified  in  section  2113  (ordinarily, 
two  years  after  the  first  manifestation  of  a 
vaodne-related  injury). 

The  content  of  claims  and  procedures  for 
filing  them  are  to  be  governed  by  regula- 
tions  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary,  al- 
though certain  basic  requirements  are  set 
forth  in  the  Act.  This  section,  in  eonjunc- 
tlon  with  the  related  definition  contained  in 
section  3114(1XB).  requires  that  aU  dalm- 
ants  and  all  respondents  who  are  seeking 
compensation,  or  from  whom  compensation 
is  sou^t.  with  respect  to  a  vaodne-related 
injury  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  the  vac- 
cinaticm  of  a  single  taidtvidual  must  be 
Joined  as  parties  tai  a  single  dalm.  After 
service  of  this  claim,  and  after  the  Joinder 
of  any  addlt'O'^*'  respondents,  eadi  side  In 
the  proceeding  would  sdect  a  hearing  puoel 
monber  from  the  lisU  compiled  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  sectltm  2101.  These  two  mem- 
bers would  meet  and  select  a  third  member. 
If  sdectidns  are  not  made  as  required,  the 
Secretary  would  make  them.  The  section 
^iM>  provides  procedures  for  the  replace- 
ment   of    hearing    panel    members    who 
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beoome  unable  to  continue  to  lerve  and  for 
removal  of  memben  for  personal  bias  and 
prejudice. 

5ec«on  21M.— Before  heartaic  panel  mem- 
bert  are  wlected.  reipondenta  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  fUe  a  consent,  in  the 
f onn  vedfled  by  the  Secretary,  walvlnc  any 
richt  they  ml(ht  have  to  a  trial  by  a  Judce 
or  Jury  and  acreeinc  to  be  bound  by  the  de- 
dakm  of  the  hearinc  paneL  Such  coaaenta 
would  remain  In  effect  unless  and  until  re- 
voked on  90  days  advance  written  notice. 
Hearing  panels  would  be  convened,  and  the 
hearinc  process  would  psoceed  as  provided 
tai  the  Act,  as  to  all  respondents  who  filed 
the  required  consent.  Those  respondents 
who  dUd  not  file  such  a  consent  would  be 
subject  to  Immediate  tort  suit  In  a  State  or 
Federal  Court,  and  the  award  of  damages  In 
such  a  suit  would  not  be  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations prescribed  by  section  2110(b)  and 
2107. 

5ee<toii  U0&— Claims  are  to  be  processed 
through  Infonnal  procedures  designed  to 
elicit  all  relevant  Information  in  a  cost-ef- 
fective manner.  Derisions  of  the  panel 
would  be  by  majority  vote  and  would  be  In 
writing. 

SeeUoH  2196.— The  bearing  panel  would 
dedde.  based  on  the  evidence  presented  to  It 
snd  the  experience  and  expertise  of  Its 
members,  whether  any  Injuries  alleged  In 
the  claim  met  the  statutory  deflnltimi  of 
vacdne-related  Injuries.  Le.,  whether  they 
were  caused  by  a  covered  vaodne  or  by  the 
manner  In  which  It  was  administered.  The 
panel  would  have  the  power  to  dismiss  the 
prooeedlnaB  against  a  respondent  If  that  re- 
spondent established,  by  the  prepondennoe 
of  the  evidence,  that  It  did  not  participate  in 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  sale,  or  ad- 
miniatratim  of  the  dose  or  doses  of  vaccine 
that  are  alleged  to  have  caused  the  claim- 
ant's Injivy-  If  the  panel  found  that  the  al- 
leged Injuries  were  vsedne-related.  It  would 
render  a  dedaion  In  favor  of  the  claimant 
and  against  any  respondents  that  had  not 
been  rWsinlssnl  as  parties.  It  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  determine  the  amount  of  damages 
suffered  by  the  claimant. 

SecMott  2itf7.— Damages  could  be  awarded 
for  actual  and  projected  reasonable,  unreim- 
bursed expenses  of  medical  care  and  other 
related  costs:  for  loss  of  — "»fa«f  and  pro- 
jected earnings;  for  non-eoonemic.  general 
damages  arising  from  pain,  suffering,  and 
emotional  rtlstrfas;  and  for  reasonable  attor- 
neya'  fees.  The  total  award  with  respect  to 
aH  toturles  claimed  to  have  resulted  fNm 
the  administration  of  a  covered  vaodne  to  a 
single  individual  could  not  exceed 
$1,000,000.  and  no  more  than  tlOO.OOO  of 
this  total  could  be  for  non-economic,  gener- 
al damages  arising  from  pain,  suffering,  and 
wnotlnnal  distress.  No  punitive  or  exempla- 
ry damages  could  be  awarded.  Unless  a 
notice  of  objection  or  an  appeal  Is  filed 
under  aeetlan  UOO.  the  award  would  be  en- 
tered Jointly  and  severally  against  all  par- 
ticipating respondents  not  previously  dis- 
missed as  parties  to  the  proceeding. 

Seetlem  2iML— Decisions  of  the  hearing 
panel  would  generally,  not  be  subject  to 
appeal  and  would  be  final  and  binding.  Nev- 
erthdem,  the  claimant  would  retain  the 
right  to  rajeet  a  decision  for  any  reason  by 
filing  a  notice  of  objection.  If  no  notice  of 
obJcctJon  la  fOed.  respondoits  would  have  a 
limited  right  of  appeal,  and  the  award  could 
be  set  aside  If  It  were  found  to  have  been 
procured  by  corrukition  or  fraud,  that  the 
panel  exceeded  its  authority,  or  that  a  party 
was  denied  a  flUr  hearing.  If  ndther  a  notice 
of  objeetkm  nor  an  appeal  were  filed  within 
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the  apidlcable  time  periods,  the  award 
would  become  final  and  would  be  enforcea- 
ble In  a  State  or  Federal  Court  as  a  final 
Judgment. 

Stehtm  210$.— U  a  claimant  rejected  an 
award  he  could  thereafter  maintain  an 
action  for  damages  In  a  State  or  Federal 
court  against  any  participating  respondent. 
The  standards  of  liability  applicable  to  the 
hearing  panel  prof^fKlIng  would  not  apply, 
and  substantive  and  procedural  issues  would 
be  govCTned  by  othowise  appllcahle  State 
or  Federal  law,  except  that  the  applicable 
limitations  period  would  be  modified  by  sec- 
tion 21ia(c).  which  generally  provides  for 
the  tolling  of  the  statute  of  u»«t»^H««- 
during  the  pendency  of  the  hearing  panel 
proffwllngs  At  a  trial  of  the  claimant's  tort 
suit,  the  decision  of  the  hearing  panel  would 
be  admissible  In  evidence  unless  It  were  ex- 
duded  on  grounds  Identical  to  those  appli- 
cable to  a  respondent's  appeal  under  section 
2108.  Upon  admiaaion  of  the  decision  Into 
evidence,  it  would  be  presumed  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  a  party  who  contends  otherwise 
would  bear  the  burden  of  proof.  No  eligible 
hearing  panel  member  could  be  called  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
any  duty  under  the  Act.  although  a  hearing 
pand  member  could  testify  with  respect  to 
any  Issue  of  fact  raised  on  a  motion  to  ex- 
dude  a  decision  of  the  hearing  panel  on 
such  grounds  as  fraud  or  denial  of  a  fair 
hearing. 

Section  2110.— Hooey  Judgments  in  a  tort 
suit  would  be  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions applicable  before  a  hearing  panel. 
except  that  with  respect  to  persons  who  did 
not  fOe  consents  pursuant  to  section 
2104(a),  or  who  waived  compliance  with  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Act.  monetary 
damages  could  be  awarded  to  the  full  extent 
provided  by  otherwise  applicable  State  or 
Federal  law. 

Section  2ni.-ASba  a  participating  re- 
spondent has  paid  a  vacdne-lnjury  dalm. 
the  respondent  would  be  authorised  to 
bring  a  dvQ  action  — M«y  to  recover  all  or 
part  of  the  paymoit  made.  In  such  an 
action.  Uabmty  would  be  reallocated  on  the 
basis  of  comparative  fault,  except  that  If 
the  court  should  find  that  the  claimant's 
Injury  was  not  caused  by  the  fault  of  any 
party,  liability  would  be  sispssfrt  In  equal 
shares  against  the  manufacturers  of  the 
vaodne  administered  which  are  parties  to 
the  action.  Actions  for  contribution  or  In- 
demnlflcatlon  could  be  filed  on  behalf  of 
persons  who  had  not  flled  a  consent  pursu- 
ant to  Section  2104(a)  or  who  waived  com- 
pliance with  the  procedures  specified  by  the 
Act  only  to  the  extent  permitted  by  other- 
wise applicable  law  apart  from  this  section, 
and  no  such  action  could  be  filed  against 
dther  a  participating  respcmdent  or  against 
someone  whom  the  claimant  had  not  named 
as  a  respondent. 

Section  2112.—'BxcKVt  during  the  first  two 
years  after  enactment,  claims  filed  more 
than  two  years  after  the  first  manifestation 
of  a  vacdne-related  Injury  would  be  barred. 
Claims  on  behalf  of  minors  or  Incompetent 
perscms  would  have  to  be  filed  by  their  par- 
ents or  guardians  within  the  same  limita- 
tions period  applicable  to  other  claims. 
During  the  first  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  claims  could  be  fQed  notwith- 
standing the  otherwise  applicable  two-year 
limitation  period  imless,  on  the  date  the 
claim  was  fQed.  the  applicable  statute  of 
limitations  would  prohibit  the  filing  of  an 
action  for  damages  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  claim.  Applicable  statutes 
of  limitations  would  also  be  tolled  during 
the  pendency  of  proceedings  tmder  the  Act. 


Section  illX-Tbe  Act  would  apply  to  all 
claims  for  Injuries  first  manifested  after 
March  27, 1965,  and  to  those  claims  for  vao- 
dne-related  injuries  first  manifested  before 
that  date  as  to  which  no  action  for  damages 
had  yet  been  fQed.  If  such  an  action  were 
pending,  the  Act  would  apply  only  if  aU  par- 
ties so  stipulated. 

Section  2114.— Tbii  section  contains  defi- 
nitions of  certain  terms  used  throughout 
the  Act. 

sacnoii  4— ASTOOKT  oomnssioii 

An  Advisory  Commission  on  Childhood 
Vaodnes  would  be  appointed  to  advise  the 
Secretary  on  (1)  the  Implementation  of  the 
Program.  (2)  actions  to  encourage  the  avail- 
abllfty  of  an  adequate  supply  of  safe  and  ef- 
fective vacdnes,  (9)«vallable  ways  to  obtain 
and  use  credible  data  on  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  adverse  reactions,  and  (4)  re- 
search priorities.  The  Conunissian  would 
have  eleven  members  Including  health  pro- 
fessionals, parents  of  Injured  children,  at- 
torneys, manufacturers,  and  government  of- 
ficials (who  would  serve  as  ex  officio,  non- 
voting members). 

sacnoH  s— rABKMT  niroaMATioii 

The  Secretary  would,  within  one  year,  de- 
velop parent  Information  »"■**'<■'■  for  dis- 
tribution by  health  care  provlderB  to  the 
parents  or  legal  guardians  of  any  chUd  re- 
ceiving a  vaodne.  The  matierials  would  In- 
dude  informatiim  on  (1)  the  frequency,  se- 
verity, and  potential  long-term  effects  of 
the  disease  to  be  prevented  by  the  vaodne: 
(2)  reactions  to  the  vaodne  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  health  care 
provider  (3)  precautionary  measures:  (4) 
early  warning  signs  or  symptoms:  (S)  report- 
ing procedures:  (0)  contraindications:  (7)  a 
summary  of  relevant  State  and  Federal 
laws;  and  (8)  other  rdevant  lnf<»matlon. 
Health  care  providers  would  be  required  to 
movlde  these  materials  to  parents  or  lend 
guardians  prior  to  the  administration  of  a 
vaodne. 

sacnow  •— ncBRnva  roa  saysa  CHnmooD 


The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  en- 
courage the  development  or  refinement  of 
vaodnes  that  result  In  fewer  major  adverse 
reactions,  and  to  make  or  assure  improve- 
ments In  licensing,  manufacturing,  tmttag, 
labeling,  warnings,  dlstribuUon.  storage,  and 
administration  of  vaodnes  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  major  adverse  reactions.  Reports  to 
Congress  would  be  required  every  two 
years.* 


Honsmo  FOR  the 

HANDICAPPED  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoiue.  the  gen- 
tleman fnnn  Connecti<nit  [BCr.  McKnr- 
HCT]  is recocnlaedfor  30 minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Housing 
for  the  Handicwped  Act  of  1986,  a 
measure  which  wiU  assist  the  plight  of 
the  mentally  ill  homeless  of  this 
Nation. 

This  legislation  is  largely  a  response 
to  the  policy  of  deinstitutionaliaation 
of  the  mentally  ill.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  been  stating  that  during 
the  past  20  years,  the  noble  philoso- 
phy of  deinstitutionalization  has  re- 
sulted, in  part,  in  a  plethora  of  desti- 


tute. ill-eq|iipped,  chronic  mentally  01 
individual^  being  dtmved  on  the 
streets  of  our  Nation's  communities. 
While  the  [original  intent  of  deinstitu- 
tionalization—that  is.  care  of  the 
chronic  mentally  ill  in  the  community 
rather  tha|i  "warehousing"  in  an  insti- 
tution—wa»  laudable  and  one  that  I 
support,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
community  support  structures  ate 
lacking  resources  to  care  for  this  popu- 
lation. 

In  easenoe.  deinstitutionalization  has 
l>een  achlejired  far  more  easily  than  the 
complementary  development  of  com- 
munity-baied  service  networks  and 
residential  opportunities  anproprlate 
to  the  nee4s  of  the  chronically  mental- 
ly ill.  As  «  result,  many  deinstitution- 
lOized  chronically  mentally  ill  persons 
are  foundion  the  grates  in  American 
cities  and  have  been  unable  to  gain 
access  to  supportive  and  habilitative 
services  aftd.  more  importantly,  shel- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  as  back- 
ground. I  have  been  reviewing  existing 
Federal  pibgrams  to  find  a  mechanism 
to  f  urther^  the  goal  of  deinstitutional- 
ization. I  lound  such  a  program  under 
section  201  of  the  Houstaig  Act  of  1959. 
Most  of  UB  know  this  as  sectkm  202 
housing  for  the  elderly.  However,  this 
program  %s  also  been  providing  hous- 
ing for  tho  handicapped,  that  Is.  phys- 
ically handici4>ped.  developmentally 
disabled.  And  chronically  mentally  ill. 
The  housiiig  for  the  hanHeapped  com- 
ponent of  I  the  section  202  program  is 
one  of  the|  best  kept  secrets  of  our  f  ed- 
endly  assiked  housing  programs. 

The  Hcusing  for  the  Handicapped 
Act  of  1995  would  improve  the  direct 
loan  progtem  under  section  202  of  the 
Hou^ng  Act  of  1959  to  ensure  that  the 
existing  brogram  meets  the  special 
housing  tud  related  service  needs  of 
physicallyThandicimwd.  developmen- 
tiOly  disabled,  and  chronically  mental- 
ly ill  persons.  The  primary  goal  of  this 
legislation  Is  to  enhance  the  present 
statute  based  on  reoommendatioBs 
from  previous  congreaslonally  mandat- 
ed demonstration  studies  as  well  as 
the  Depulment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  own  9-year  experience 
tn  providing  housing  for  nonelderly 
handicapi^  persons. 

Unlike  iother  legislative  pnwosals 
presently  I  being  considered,  tliis  pro- 
posal calU  for  no  new  funding  or  du- 
plicative demonstratlcm  programs. 
This  legislation  is  a  far  more  practice 
and  reuopable  approach  which  would 
improve  an  existing  program  for  the 
handicapped  and  would  assist  in  pro- 
viding shilter  and  treatment  for  men- 
tally 111  persons  who  comprise  a  signifi- 
cant seipiient  of  our  homeless  popula- 
tion. 

I  urge  lay  coUeagues  to  incorporate 
this  legislation  in  the  housing  authorl- 
zation'bUi  that  is  being  devel<wed  and 
which  I  tiope  the  House  will  adopt  To 
further  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 


the  purpose  of  my  bill  I  am  Inserting  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  and  the  biU 
itself  for  the  Rbooro: 

BoiouBT  or  THx  Hoosno  vox  the 

HaimicsFRD  Act  or  1985 

poaposx 

The  ptupose  of  this  Act  Is  to  improve  the 

direct  loan  program  under  Section  202  of 

the  Hi?"T«"g  Act  of  1950  to  ensure  that  the 

exlsttng  program  meets  the  special  housing 

and  related  service   needs  of   nonelderly 

handicapped  persons. 

BACKaaOUHD 

The  Section  202  program  was  first  enacted 
as  part  of  the  H'""'"g  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide direct  Federal  long-term  loans  for  the 
construction  of  housing  for  the  elderiy  or 
handicapped.  The  program  was  intended  to 
serve  dderly  persons  whose  Income  was 
above  public  housing  levels  but  still  Insuffi- 
cient to  obtain  adequate  housing  In  the  pri- 
vate market.  The  Section  202  program  was 
amended  by  the  w«i«iwg  and  Community 
Devdopment  Act  of  1974  to  change  the 
method  of  determining  the  Interest  rate 
(which  had  been  set  at  a  3  pocent  statutory 
maximum  In  1985)  and  to  permit  the  use  of 
Section  8  housing  assistance  payments  for 
projects  oonstnicted  or  substantially  reha- 
bOltated  under  the  program.  The  original 
Section  202  program  was  restricted  to  elder- 
ly persons  and  families  and  later  expanded 
to  Indude  physically  handicapped  people. 
The'HCD  Act  of  1974.  deleted  the  word 
"physically"  from  the  term  "physically 
handicapped"  In  response  to  the  urgings  of 
advocacy  groups  concerned  for  the  eliglbfl- 
Ity  of  penons  with  devdopmental  disabil- 
ities. The  IT'M«««wg  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Amendments  Act  of  1978  provided  fur- 
ther expansion  of  handlcaived  to  indude 
the  chronically  mentally  ilL  The  1878  Con- 
ference Report  required  the  Secretary  to 
promptly  "develop  criteria  and  standards 
for  housing  for  the  chronically  mentally  in 
so  that  such  persons  can  become  active  par- 
tldpants  In  the  Section  202  program." 

HUD  contracted  this  task  out  to  an  inde- 
pendent consulting  firm.  The  consulting 
firm  developed  the  standards  and  criteria 
and  HUD  has  not  sanctioned  the  standards 
and  criteria,  but  raUier  has  made  the  docu- 
ment avaUiriile  to  sponsors  of  housing  for 
the  handicapped  as  background  information 
only. 

Preaently,  In  addition  to  serving  the  spe- 
cial houdng  needs  of  the  dderly,  the  Sec- 
tion 102  program  serves  the  devdopmental- 
ly  disabled,  physically  handicapped,  and 
chronically  ni#T«t*»'y  ill.  Since  the  1974  Act 
through  1984.  over  $8  bOUon  has  been  re- 
served representing  almost  3,000  proJeeU 
and  188,000  units.  Of  this  amount,  approxi- 
mately 10  percmt  of  the  funding  goes  to  the 
handicapped:  pilnuuHy  those  with  develop- 
mental disaMllties. 

WBT  TBXBB  IS  A  HXBD  FOX  THIS  IXCI8LATIOII 

Although  proJecU  for  the  handicapped 
have  been  somewhat  successful  in  accessing 
program  funding,  once  selected  projects  for 
the  handlcamed  In  comparison  with 
projects  for  the  dderly.  have  a  poor  tradt 
reoord  of  progressing  through  the  HUD 
|i|n^iw»Ming  system  up  to  the  point  of  start  of 
construction.  On  the  average,  based  on 
actual  program  experience,  projects  for  the 
handicapped  take  generally  2H  to  3  years  to 
start  construction  from  the  time  funds  are 
reserved  for  the  project  Projects  for  the  d- 
derly.  tm  the  other  hand,  average  a  Uttie 
under  the  HUD  regulatory  requirement  of 
18  months. 


The  prooessing  problem  Is  aggimvated  by 
other  procedural  difficulties  in  developing 
small  oommunlty-bassd  projects  for  the 
handicapped.  The  other  difficulties  are  pri- 
marily attributable  to  amUgnitles  in  pro- 
gram policy  and  piwesslng  requirements. 
These  ambiguities  stem  from  the  fact  that 
Section  202  was  originally  created  as  a  mol- 
ttfiwiiy  rental  housing  program,  not  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  small-scale  single  family 
type  housing  for  the  handicapped. 

This  fact  was  the  overall  finding  of  the  in- 
dependent  consulting  firm  chosen  to  evalu- 
ate the  HUD/HHS  Demonstration  Program 
for  the  chronically  mentally  OL  Although 
this  demonstration  was  geared  to  bousing 
for  the  chronically  mentally  111.  the  findlnci 
are  also  sptdlcsble  to  the  other  two  dtsabO- 
Ity  groups  served  under  the  Section  202  pro- 
gram. 

WHAT  THU  raOPOSAL  AUHUVB  THAT  OTHIB 
SmiLAX  FBOrOSALS  DO  HOT 

On  May  30.  1984.  HJL  5752  was  intro- 
duced, entitled  "Homeless  PeiMms  Housing 
and  Supportive  Services  Act  of  1984".  This 
same  ItOl  was  Induded  in  Section  411  (oiti- 
tled  Second  Stage  Housing  for  the  Homeless 
and  Diqriaced)  of  HJt  1.  the  Housing  Act  of 
1985.  Tliese  provisions  provide  $100  million 
in  FT  1908  for  a  Second  Stage  Housing 
Demonstratian  program  for  the  homeless 
snd  displaced.  The  legislation  would  require 
HUD  to  adminlsta'  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  feasibility  of  assist- 
ing nonprofit  organaattons  In  providing 
bousing  snd  supportive  services  for  the  In- 
toided  residents.  While  the  Section  411  pro- 
vlxian  of  HJl.  1  does  not  specifically  state  it, 
it  appears  that  this  proposal  deals  with  the 
chronically  m^nt^T'r  111  who  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  homdess  poptUation. 

In  view  of  the  HUD/HHS  Demonstration 
Program,  this  proposal  calling  for  yet  an- 
other demonstration  is  unnecessary  and  du- 
plicathre.  The  additional  $100,000,000  fund- 
ing is  a  poor  use  of  scarce  federal  resources. 
Tpe  Information  desired  from  the  proposed 
demonstration  has  already  been  derived 
from  the  expolence  of  sponsors  iriio  sre 
currently  operating  small  group  homes  for 
the  chronically  n«f«**"y  111  under  the  203 
Program. 

This  proposal  is  better  able  to  Improve  an 
existing  program  for  the  handicapped  and 
will  assist  in  moviding  shdter  and  treat- 
ment for  TffM»tMiiy  01  persons  irtio  are  home- 

Ttetlfylng  on  March  7,  1965  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  the  Consortium  for 
Cltixens  with  Developmental  DtaabOltles 
(CCDD),  a  group  representing  a  number  of 
major  nwtV^«'  disability  organisations  rep- 
resenting persons  with  hanrtlraps  whose 
housing  needs  are  addressed  in  part  by  vari- 
ous federal  programs,  stated  that: 

"The  time  has  come  to  face  the  situation 
directly  and  proceed  to  design  and  imple- 
ment a  program  based  on  housing  needs  of 
persons  with  handicaps  The  information 
base  that  is  required  to  effectively  imple- 
ment such  a  program  exists;  no  furOter  $hid- 
ie$  or  OemonatnMon  progmma  an  neces- 
sary"- (Emphasis  added.) 

KKT  raoviaioHS  or  thx  lmoslatioh 
1.  Oenerul  Provitiont:  (Houting  fin- 
Handicapped  Familie*} 

A.  Not  less  than  15  percent  of  such  sums 
appromlated  for  the  Section  202  Program 
shaU  be  avallahle  for  loans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  for  handicapped  familiee. 

B.  In  allocating  funds  and  prooessing  ap- 
plications for  housing  for  handicapped  faml- 
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Ilea,  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  such  diatinct 
atandarda  and  procedurea  aa  the  Secretary 
deterralnea  appropriate  doe  to  dtfferencea 
between  houainc  for  handicapped  famillea 
and  houainc  for  the  elderly. 

C.  The  Secretary  may,  in  a  demonatration. 
determine  the  feaaibillty  and  deairability  of 
reducinc  prowinK  time  and  ooata  for  houa- 
inc for  handicapped  famOiea  by  limitinc 
project  iVaicii  to  a  amall  number  of  proto- 
type deaicn. 

2.  Revtaed  Subttdv  Meckanitm 

The  preaent  fair  market  renta  of  the  Sec- 
tion 8  procram  are  particularly  inappropri- 
ate for  the  development  of  croup  homea  and 
other  fadUtlea  for  the  handicapped  aince 
often  there  are  inadequate  market  oompara- 
Uea. 

It  ia  propoaed.  therefore,  to  abandon  the 
Section  8  Procram  and  to  provide  a  rental 
subaidy  that  ia  gWMifkally  dealcned  to  aaalat 
projecta  for  handicapped  famillea  that  are 
financed  under  the  Sectioo  302  Procram. 

The  propoaed  aubaldy  would  be  baaed  on 
HUD'a  determination  of  what  it  would  coat 
to  build  a  ipedf  Ic  project,  after  applyinc 
atandard  HUD  coat  containment  polldea 
with  reapect  to  deaicn  and  amenitlea.  Since 
only  a  few  thouaand  unita  are  Involved  and 
since  HUD  aa  the  maker  of  a  303  loan  now 
looka  very  doaely  at  coata.  the  additional 
fine  tuntaic  Involved  in  thla  propoaal  ahould 
nottanpoae  aicnlf leant  additional  burdena  on 
HUD.  The  reault  ahould  be  a  aubaldy  that  ia 
more  reflective  of  the  actual  coat  and  would 
not  require  time-oonauminc  requeata  for 
waivers.  It  would  alao  allow  projecta  to  co 
forward  that  are  preaently  fallinc  by  the 
wayside. 

S.  Tenant  Rent  Contribution:  (Fixed 
Sttteidti  and  Minimnin  Rent) 

Another  feature  of  the  Section  8  Procram 
that  haa  enoouraced  waate  ia  that  the  subai- 
dy la  open-ended  while  the  tenant  rent  con- 
tribution la  fixed.  Thus  rent  increaaea  that 
were  not  really  needed  were  imposed  be- 
cauae  the  subaidy  must  expand  to  meet 
hicher  rent  levels.  The  lack  of  any  absolute, 
predictable  ceillnc  on  the  rental  aubaldy 
over  a  twenty-year  period  liaa  been  one  of 
the  main  conoema  with  Section  8.  The  bill 
fixes  on  adrecate  twenty-year  limit  on  the 
amount  of  aubaldy  baaed  aolely  on  the 
amount  of  the  initial  renta.  The  maTinnim 
subsidy  would  equal  90  percent  of  the  sum 
of  the  initial  rents  ttmea  twenty.  By  con- 
trast, the  aoreiate  subsidy  under  Seetloa  8 
is  100  percent  of  the  sum  df  the  initial  rents 
plus  an  indefinite  amount  throucb  amend- 
ments of  the  subaidy  contract  whenever 
needed.  Many  Section  8  projecta  currently 
need  amentkaent  authority. 

In  order  to  provide  a  specific  ceillnc  to  the 
subsidy,  and  one  that  would  be  lower  than 
prevaillnc  under  Section  8.  the  bill  would  In- 
troduce flexibility  In  the  required  tenant 
rent  oontrlbution.  Not  only  would  this  mo- 
vlstai  permit  a  limit  to  the  oonmltment  of 
federal  dollais.  but  it  would  encourace  re- 
straint In  the  coata  of  operatlnc  the  iwoject 
over  the  yeara.  A  minimum  rent  contribu- 
tion of  35  percent  of  croaa  Income  would  be 
required.  Currently,  under  Section  8,  ten- 
anta  pay  exactly  30  percent  of  adjuated 
income.  In  terma  of  cniaa  income,  current 
tenanta  pay  renta  equivalent  to  a  wide  ranee 
of  peroentacea  of  Income,  cenerally  from  30 
percent  to  39  percent.  The  admlni^ration  of 
varloua  adJuatmenta  to  tnoome  has  proven 
to  be  burdenaome  and  oontentloua  and  can 
become  creatly  diatorted  when  applied  to 
many  handicapped  persona,  In  view  of  the 
standard  and   the  risks  of 


hicher  than  tninimnm  rent  contributions 
that  would  be  imposed  by  the  bill,  the  mini- 
mum percentace  Is  set  at  35  percent,  rather 
than  at  30  percent.  It  should  be  noted  alao 
that  the  minimum  rent  as  a  percentace  of 
cross  income  currently  in  effect  under  Sec- 
tion 8  is  only  10  percent.  The  owner  would 
propose  and  HUD  would  approve  as  reason- 
able all  tenant  rent  contributions. 
4.  DeflnitionM 

A.  Bousinc  for  handicapped  families: 
houslnc  and  related  facilities  to  be  occupied 
by  handicapped  families  who  are  primarily 
nonelderty  handicapped  famillea. 

B.  Nonelderly  handicapped  families:  elder- 
ly or  handicapped  families,  the  head  of 
which  (and  spouse.  If  any)  is  less  than  83 
yean  of  ace  at  the  time  of  Initial  occupancy 
of  a  project  assisted  under  this  procram. 

5.  XxemptioK  Davie-Bacon  Wage  Rata 
In  keeplnc  with  the  overaU  coal  of  en- 
hancinc  the  Section  303  statute  to  better 
serve  houslnc  for  the  handicapped  on  a  cost 
effective  basis,  this  Mil  would  provide  aa  ex- 
emption to  the  application  of  Davis-Bacon 
prevaillnc  wace  requirements  for  all  nonel- 
derly handicapped  projects  developed  under 
Section  303.  In  a  1983  CBO  study,  CBO 
found  that  "Derived  by  various  techniques, 
estimates  of  the  additional  federal  costs  at- 
tributable to  Davis-Bacon  wace  determina- 
tiona  have  ranced  from  875  million  a  year  to 
nearly  81  billion. 

Presently,  the  United  States  Houslnc  Act 
of  1937.  exempts  Section  8  projects  of  fewer 
than  nine  (9)  units  from  payinc  Davis- 
Bacon  waces.  The  new  Houslnc  Develop- 
ment Orant  Procram  contains  an  exemption 
for  fewer  than  twelve  (13)  units.  The 
present  Section  303  statute  provides  no  such 
exemption. 

$.  Supportive  Service*  for  Etderiy  and 
Handicapped  ramUiet 

A.  Servioe  Benefit  Plan— 

This  section  provides  a  statutory  base  to 
provide  incentives  for  states  and  local  finan- 
cial resources  to  support  projects  developed 
for  handicapped  families. 

The  bill  requires  applicants  proposlnc 
boustnc  for  handicapped  families  to  submit 
a  "service  benefit  plan"  deocriblnc  the 
manner  in  which  such  aervloea  will  be  pro- 
vided and  the  extent  of  state  and  local 
funda  available  to  aaalat  in  the  provision  of 
such  services. 

B.  Clarification  of  Occupancy  Policy— 

As  the  Section  303  procram  has  become  a 
dual  purpose  procram  (houslnc  for  the  el- 
derly and  houslnc  for  the  nonelderly  handi- 
capped) some  advocacy  cntupa  arcue  that 
any  procram-elicible  person  haa  a  richt  to 
occupancy  in  any  303  project,  recardleaa  of 
whether  the  project  offers  the  supportive 
services  deemed  necessary  by  procram  re- 
quirements for  the  individual's  particular 
handicap  or  ace  catecory.  Oarlflcatlon  of 
this  issue  will  relieve  project  sponsors  from 
havtoc  to  provide  houslnc  for  individuals 
whose  servioe  requirements  are  outside  the 
expoienoe  traininc  or  reoouroea  of  the 
sponsor  who  was  selected  to  serve  a  differ- 
ent client  croup. 

This  MU  amends  the  Section  303  statute 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  Section  303 
owners  to  limit  occupancy  to  the  client 
croup  or  croupa  the  project  sponaor  waa  ae- 
lected  to  aerve. 

HJl.1774 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentoHve*   of  the    United   Statu   of 
America  in  ConoTttt  oMaembied, 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTU. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Houslnc  'or 
the  Handicapped  Act  of  1985". 
SIC  I.  nNDDiCa  AND  puipon. 

(a)  PwDnras.— The  Concress  hereby  finds 
that- 

(1)  houslnc  for  nonelderly  handicapped 
families  ia  aaaiated  under  section  303  of  the 
Houslnc  Act  of  1959  and  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Houainc  Act  of  1937; 

(3)  the  houainc  procrama  under  auch  sec- 
tions are  deslcned  and  Implemented  primar- 
ily to  assist  rental  houslnc  for  elderly  and 
nonelderly  families  and  are  often  inappro- 
priate for  dealinc  with  the  spedalised  needs 
of  the  physically  impaired,  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled,  and  the  chronically  mentally 
iU; 

(3)  the  development  of  houslnc  for  nonel- 
derly handicapped  families  under  such  pro- 
crams  is  often  more  expensive  than  neces- 
sary, thereby  redudnc  the  number  of  such 
families  that  can  be  assisted  with  available 
ftmds: 

(4)  the  procram  under  section  303  of  the 
Houslnc  Act  of  1969  can  continue  to  provide 
direct  loans  to  finance  croup  reaidenoes  and 
Independent  apartments  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  families,  but  can  be  made  more 
efficient  and  less  oo^ly  by  the  adoption  of 
standards  and  procedures  aiK>licable  only  to 
houainc  for  such  families; 

(5)  the  use  of  the  procram  under  section  8 
of  the  United  States  Houslnc  Act  of  1937  to 
aaslat  rentals  for  houslnc  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  families  is  time  oonaumlnc  and 
unneceaaarily  coatly  and,  in  some  areaa  of 
the  Nation,  prevents  the  development  of 
such  houslnc: 

(6)  the  use  of  the  procram  under  section  8 
of  the  United  States  Houslnc  Act  of  1937  to 
assist  rentals  for  houslnc  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  families  should  be  replaced  by 
a  more  appropriate  subaidy  mechanism; 

(7)  both  elderly  and  handicapped  houslnc 
projects  assisted  under  section  302  of  the 
Houslnc  Act  of  1959  wlU  benefit  from  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  supportive  services  and 
a  creator  use  of  State  and  local  funds:  and 

(8)  an  improved  procram  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  families  will  assist  in  providlnc 
shelter  and  treatment  for  mentally  ill  per- 
sons who  are  homeless. 

(b)  PnarosK.- The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  improve  the  direct  loan  procram  under 
section  202  of  the  Houslnc  Act  of  1959  to 
ensure  that  such  procram  meets  the  special 
houslnc  and  related  needs  of  nonelderly 
handicapped  famillea 

BK.  a.  ■OU8ING  roc  HANDiCAPKD  FAMILBS. 

(a)  Ix  QxHxxAL.— Section  202(h)  of  the 
Houainc  Act  of  1959  ia  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(hKl)  Of  the  amounts  made  available  In 
appropriation  Acts  for  loans  under  subsec- 
tion (aX4XC)  for  any  fiscal  year  commenc- 
inc  after  September  30,  1985,  not  less  than 
15  percent  shall  be  available  for  loans  for 
the  development  of  houslnc  for  handi- 
capped families. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 

"(A)  funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section will  be  used  to  support  innovative 
methods  of  meettnc  the  needs  primarily  of 
nonelderly  handicapped  families  by  provid- 
lnc K  variety  of  houslnc  options,  ranclnc 
from  small  croup  homes  to  lndepend«it 
Uvlnc  complexes:  and 

"(B)  houslnc  for  handicapped  families  as- 
sisted under  this  subsection  will  provide 
families  occupyinc  units  in  such  houslnc 
with  an  assured  ranee  of  services  ^edf led 


in  subsection  (f).  will  provkte  such  families 
with  opporttmiUes  for  optimal  Independent 
IMnc  and  lartleipatioo  In  nocmal  daily  ae- 
ttvlties.  and  wOl  facilitate  aooeas  by  such 
families  to  the  community  at  larce  and  to 
suitable  en^ilojrment  opportuntUea  within 
such  commdnlty. 

"<SXA)  Injallocatinc  funds  under  this  sub- 
section, ana  in  prooessinc  applicatlona  for 
loans  under!  thU  section  and  aalstanoe  pay- 
ments ond^-  paracraph  (4),  the  Secretary 
shall  adopt  such  distinct  standards  and  pro- 
cedures as  9ie  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate due  %o  differences  between  housinc 
for  handleanped  families  and  other  houslnc 
assisted  un«r  this  section. 

"(B)  'neBeeretary  may,  on  a  demonstra- 
tion baalB,  determine  the  feaaibillty  and  de- 
sirability ot  reducinc  piuc«aslnc  time  and 
coata  for  hOusinc  for  handicapped  families 
by  limltbic  froject  dasicn  to  a  amall  number 
of  prototype  de^cna. 

"(4XA)  Tke  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acta,  enter  into 
contracts  wjth  owners  of  houainc  for  handi- 
capped faa^es  receivtnc  loans  under,  or 
meeUnc  tbO  requirements  of,  this  section  to 
make  r»«M«tliiy  payments  to  cover  any  part 
of  the  costdi^buted  to  units  occupied  (or. 
aa  apRipved  by  the  Secretary,  bdd  for  occu- 
pancy) by  imrer  Income  families  that  is  not 
met  from  iiroject  income.  The  annual  con- 
tract amount  for  any  i^oject  shall  not 
exceed  90  doroent  of  the  sum  df  the  initial 
annual  prolect  rentals  for  all  unita  and  any 
Initial  utility  and  servleea  allowanoea  for 
such  units.,  as  approved  toy  the  Secretary. 
Any  oimtratt  amounta  not  used  bar  a  project 
in  any  year  shall  remain  available  to  the 
project  unUl  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
The  term  Of  a  contract  entered  into  under 
this  subpaiticraph  shall  be  HO  months. 

"(B)  TbeTSecretary  sbaO  approve  initial 
project  rabtals  for  any  project  aasisted 
under  this  kubaectlon  based  on  the  determi- 
nation of  liie  Secretary  of  the  total  actual 
necessary  8nd  reasonable  coata  of  develop- 
inc  and  oijaatinc  the  pratfect.  taklnc  into 
consideration  the  need  to  contain  casta  to 
the  extent,  practicable  and  eonatatait  with 
the  purpqsoa  of  the  project  and  thla  section. 
"(C)  Th*  Secretary  shall  require  that, 
durinc  the  term  of  eadb  contract  entered 
into  under]  subparasraph  (A),  an  untts  in  a 
project  aaisted  undCT  thla  subsection  shall 
be  made  dnUable  for  occupancy  by  lower 
Income  faiUlies.  as  sudi  term  is  defined  in 
secUon  3(b^3)  of  the  United  States  Houslnc 
.  The  rent  payment  required  of  a 
family  shall  be  approved  by 
and  shall  not  be  leas  than  35 
!  cross  Income  of  the  family,  as 
„£  Secretary. 
«^,  ._  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the 
jirorraslncinf  an  apiplication  for  a  loan  for 
houslnc  f<i  bondleapped  tamOlea  under  this 
section  ani  the  proceaslnc  of  an  application 
for  aaBist«x«  paymenta  under  this  para^ 
craph  for  4uch  houslnc. 

"(K)  liiO  acsrecate  amount  of  budcet  au- 
thority thit  may  be  oMIct*^  (or  contracta 
for  paym^ta  under  this  paracnph  for 
fiscal  year'  1988  shall  not  exceed  swdi  sum 
as  may  bejapproved  in  appraprlatlan  Acts.". 
(b)Dcr<innoin.-Seetlon  aoxd)  of  the 
Houslnc  4ct  of  1959  is  amended  by  addinc 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foDowlnc  new  paia^ 
crapbs: 

"(9)  Th«  term  'houslnc  for  handicapped 
families'  ipeans  houslnc  and  related  facili- 
ties to  be  occupied  by  handicapped  families 
who  are  Silmarlly  nondderly  handicapped 
families.   I 

"(10)  Tie  term  'nonelderly  handicapped 
families'  iteans  elderiy  or  handicapped  fam- 


Dlea.  the  head  of  which  (and  spouse,  if  any) 
is  less  than  02  years  of  ace  at  the  time  of 
initial  occupancy  of  a  project  aaaiated  under 
thk  section.". 

(e)  Bx^onoii.— Section  303(cXS>  of  the 
i^nnfiwc  Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  insertlnc 
".  other  than  houslnc  for  handicapped  fami- 
llea," after  "section". 

nC  4.  MJrPOmVB  SBEVICBS  for  EU>EBtY  AND 
HANMCAFPBD  FAWMES. 

Section  303(f)  of  the  Houainc  Act  of  1959 
la  amended — 

(1)  by  Inaertinc  "(D"  after  the  subsection 
dealcnatlon;  and 

(3)  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
knrtnc  new  paracraphK 

"(3)  BKh  applicant  for  a  loan  imder  thla 
section  for  houslnc  and  related  facilities 
Shan  submit  with  the  application  a  service 
benefit  plan  deacribinc— 

"(A)  the  catecory  or  catecories  of  families 
su^  housinc  and  facilities  are  Intended  to 


"<B)  the  ranee  of  necessary  services  to  be 
provided  to  the  families  occupyinc  such 

houadnr. 

"(C)  the  manner  in  which  such  services 
wm  be  provided  to  such  famillea:  and 

"(D)  the  extent  of  State  and  local  funds 
availslde  to  aaaist  in  the  provision  of  such 


'(3)  The  sponsor  of  houainc  and  related 
fadUties  aasisted  under  this  secticm  may 
limit  occupancy  of  such  housinc  and  use  of 
sudi  facilities  to— 

"(A)  the  catecory  or  catecories  of  families 
described  in  the  service  benefit  plan  submit- 
ted under  paracraph  (3);  or 

"(B)  the  catecory  or  catecories  of  families 
deacrttied  in  the  application  for  asBistancf 
under  this  section,  in  the  case  of  an  appllcar 
tiOB  submitted  before  October  1. 1985.". 
8K.  i.  nUfOUnON  or  OKTHW  ■  ASBUT ANCB. 

TT5?«M««C  for  handicapped  families  aaslxted 
under  sectkm  303  of  the  Housinc  Act  of 
1989  iHinc  only  authority  approved  in  ap- 
propriation Acta  for  fiscal  yean  beclnnlnc 
after  September  30,  1985,  sbaU  not  receive 
— ««*-»««»  under  sectkm  8  of  the  United 
States  Housinc  Act  of  1937. 
8K. «.  MfilLIIVl  DATS;  APPUCAHUTT. 

"(a)  EtFtina  Date.- The  provisions  of, 
and  amendmenta  made  by.  this  Act  shall 
become  etfeetive  on  October  1. 1985. 

"(b)  AnucABiLiTT.— Unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  the  provisions  of.  and 
amendmenta  made  by.  this  Act  shaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to  projecta  with  loans  or 
loan  reservations  under  section  302  of  the 
ff/Mwiwy  Act  of  1959  uslnc  authority  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acta  for  fiscal  yean 
beclnnlnc  before  October  1. 1985.* 


ICAJORITT        LEADER        OFFERS 
SALUTE  TO   JOSEPH   B.   SWAN- 
NER       FOR       LONG.       DISTIN- 
OUISHED  SERVICE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemmn  from  Texas  [Mr.'  Wsigbt]  is 
teoocniwd  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  offer  a  salute  to  one  of  the 
moat  conscientious  and  dedicated  Fed- 
eral administrators  it  has  ever  been 
my   privilege    to   know— BIr.   Joseph 
Bailey  Swanner  of  Brownwood  and 
Aurtfn.  TX. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Joe  Swanner  retired 
as  Regional  Director  of  the  Economic 


Development  Administration  in 
Austin,  climaxing  a  35-year  career 
with  the  VB.  Government. 

To  me.  Joe  Swanner  personified  all 
that  a  top-level  Federal  administrator 
should  be.  He  believes  devoutly  that 
the  Government  exists  only  to  serve 
the  people,  not  the  other  way  around. 
He  likes  to  use  the  tools  of  bureaucra- 
cy to  get  things  done,  not  to  keep 
things  from  h^pening. 

Over  the  years  Joe  Swanner  has 
served  our  country  in  many  ways.  In 
World  War  TL  he  was  a  young  seaman 
in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  Later.  In 
1050.  Joe  began  his  civilian  govern- 
mental service  here  as  a  staff  member 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  help- 
ing prepare  the  dally  JoumaL 

From  1053  to  1050  he  was  a  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  Congressman  O.C. 
Fisher  of  Texas,  assisting  the  Con- 
gressman's constituents,  pr^iaring  tes- 
timony and  statements,  and  monitor- 
ing and  evaluating  legislation. 

From  1060  to  1063  Joe  was  chief  fUe 
deik  of  the  House,  and  between  1064 
and  1066  he  was  director  of  the  Office 
of  Congressional  Relations  of  the 
Small  BustnesB  Administration. 

In  1066  he  became  special  assistant 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administrstion.  Two 
years  later  he  became  Deputy  Region- 
al Director  for  the  EDA  in  Austin  and 
then,  in  1073.  he  was  promoted  to  Re- 
gional Director.  In  this  position  he  ad- 
ministered and  managed  EDA  pro- 
grams in  Texas.  Aikansas.  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

To  this  Job  Joe  Swanner  brought  his 
characteristic  vigor  and  dedicaUcm.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fkct  that  his  Job 
wa8  not  to  shuffle  paper  but  to  h^ 
people.  He  scoured  Federal  regulations 
for  ways  to  accomplish  worthwhile 
projects,  not  to  find  ways  to  enhance 
his  own  career  or  the  fortunes  of  his 
agency. 

Today  thousands  of  Americans  In 
the  Southwest— including  many  in 
Port  Worth's  revitalized  North  Side- 
live  better  lives  because  of  Jobs  created 
by  EDA  projects  promoted  and 
brought  to  fruition  by  Joe  Swanner. 

During  his  years  of  dedicated  and 
selfless  work.  Joe  has  won  many 
honors  and  citations,  including  the 
prestigeous  UJS.  Department  of  Com- 
merce Special  Achievement  Award. 

And  now.  as  Joe  B.  Swanner  leaves 
the  Government  he  has  served  so  well 
for  so  long,  his  countless  friends  In  the 
administrative  agencies  and  on  Capitol 
Hin  will  want  to  offer  him  a  sincere, 
"Well  done,"  and  to  wish  him  well  In 
all  his  future  endeavors.* 
•  BCr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  i^predatlon  to  Mr. 
Joe  Swanner,  who  has  been  an  out- 
standing public  servant  for  35  years, 
and  irtio  has  earned  a  most  rewarding 
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reUrement  fnnn  the  Pedenl  Oovern- 
nicnt. 

It  isnt  often  that  one  finds  nich  an 
tndlYidual  working  within  the  Federal 
Oovemment  who  is  so  dedicated  to  re- 
•olvlnf  problems— to  ssoertalnlnc  ex- 
actly what  the  requirements  are.  and 
then  setting  about  determining  not  if, 
but  how  the  problem  can  best  be  re- 
solved or  the  program  can  beat  be  im- 
plemented. 

It  was  always  a  good  feeling  to  know 
that  if  a  problem  arose  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  EDA.  I  could  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call  Joe  Swanner  with 
the  knowledge  that  my  request  would 
receive  f  uUest  and  prompt  attention. 

Through  his  retirement,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  lost  a  valued  employ- 
ee and  Member*  of  Congress  from  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana.  New  Mexioo,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas  have  lost  a  trusted 
friend,  who  was  alwajrs  there  to  help 
their  constituencies  whenever  he 
could. 

I  wish  Joe  Swanner  every  continued 
success  in  whatever  way  he  chooses  to 
spend  his  retirement.  He  has  my 
warmest  regards  and  sincere  best 
wishes  for  a  rewarding  future.* 

•  Mr.  ITDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  a  big.  gregarious  Texan 
named  Joe  Swanner  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  Federal  service. 
Joe  was  a  fixture  in  this  House  for 
year*,  both  as  an  employee  on  the 
floor  as  well  as  an  aide  to  Congress- 
man O.C.  Fisher. 

Joe  has  proved  that  you  can  over- 
come Potomac  fever  because  he  has 
gone  home  again,  back  to  his  beloved 
Texas  after  a  total  of  35  years  of  Fed- 
eral service. 

I  remonber  Joe  well,  and  recall  his 
doggedness  in  always  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  get  the  Job  done.  His  woi^  in- 
the  fifties  on  the  Journal  and  later,  as 
the  chief  file  clerk  for  the  House  is 
typical  of  so  many  of  the  unsung 
people  who  labor  long  and  hard  in  the 
background  to  make  our  Jobs  easier. 

I  wish  Joe  all  the  best  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  oa  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  now  and  then  we  find  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
who  Is  more  than  Just  a  name  in  an 
agency.  We  find  an  individual  who  not 
only  perfimns  his  or  her  tasks,  but 
performs  them  with  gusto.  Joseph 
BaUey  Swanner,  is  Just  such  a  person. 

Mr.  Swanner,  after  35  years  of  Fed- 
eral executive  service,  has  retired.  For 
the  last  12  years,  he  was  regkmal  di- 
rector of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration's  southwest  region 
with  offices  in  Austin,  TX.  Few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  Texas— especially 
me— wUl  ever  forget  the  million  help- 
ing hands  Joe  gave  us  in  his  attempt 
to  aid  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Swanner  was  deputy  regional  di- 
rector for  EDA  from  1968  through 
1973  before  sswiming  the  regional  di- 
rectorship. From  19M  to  1968.  he  was 


special  assistant  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  EDA.  With  great  pride.  Joe  re- 
counts his  beginning  career  steps  in 
the  UJB.  House  on  the  staff  of  Repre- 
sentative O.C.  Fisher  of  Texas  diulng 
the  1950's.  His  career  in  Government 
is  long  and  brilliant. 

This  man  gave  new  meaning  to  the 
word  "commitment."  We  hear  so  much 
about  the  hegative  qualities  of  some 
Federal  employees— but  surely  the  de- 
tractors don't  have  Joe  in  mind.  This 
gentlonan  was  responsible  for  some 
stunning  developments  In  my  south 
Texas  area— «c(»iomlc  improvements 
that  are  still  contributing  to  the  life- 
blood  of  our  south  Texas  econcHny. 

It  was  with  Joe  Swanner's  help  that 
the  Military  Highway  Water  Supply 
Corp.  was  bom— and  it  is  now  pumping 
water  to  thousands  of  people  who  had 
never  enjoyed  indoor  plimibing  untU 
Joe  saw  to  it  that  EDA  would  lend  a 
hand.  The  McAUen.  TZ.  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  bears  the  hand  and  mark 
of  Joe  Swanner.  This  FTZ  has  been 
one  of  the  single  greatest  boons  to  Hi- 
dalgo County  in  many  a  decade.  The 
Port  of  Brownsville,  the  shrimp  turn- 
ing basin,  U.S.  Highway  281— aU  these 
projects  would  still  be  drawn  In  chalk 
on  a  blackboard  if  Joe  Swanner  had 
not  been  in  his  chair. 

Alwajm  I  found  myself  sitting  with 
great  pride  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  EDA  in  Texas  not  only  worked,  it 
succeeded.  Joe  Swanner's  stewardship 
of  EDA's  southwestern  region  enabled 
my  south  Texas  area  to  enjoy  the 
building  of  a  infrastructure  that  stiU 
holds  the  economy  together— still  vi- 
brant and  still  contributing. 

After  so  many  years  a  fellow  be- 
comes accustomed  to  working  with 
people  who  are  truly  committed  to 
their  Jobs:  A  phone  call  from  me  to 
Joe  Swanner  always  had  one  guaran- 
tee to  it:  no  matter  what  the  problem 
or  question,  I  could  count  on  1,000  per- 
cent from  Joe.  He  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  lends  pride  and  dignity  to  public 
service— he  was  genuinely  a  civil  part- 
ner and  he  will  be  sorely  missed.  We 
wish  him  the  best  that  the  world  can 
bring  him  in  retirement.  He's  gone 
from  the  EDA— but  his  many  works 
remain  as  a  testament  to  his  leader- 
ship.* 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
to  be  commended  for  calling  to  owe  at- 
tention the  retirement  of  our  dear 
friend.  Joe  Swanner.  I  want  to  be  first 
in  line  to  Join  this  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  a  gentleman  of  the  first  order. 

Joe  Swanner  just  retired  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  with  his  last  as- 
signment as  regional  director  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion for  the  southwestern  region.  He 
enjoyed  a  long  and  sueeessful  career 
both  as  a  congressional  assistant  and  a 
key  administrator  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. 


I  know  how  invud  Joe  Swanner  is  of 
his  staff  days  here  in  the  House.  He 
can  trace  his  House  work  all  the  way 
back  tp  1950,  and  his  reelect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  House  is  very  strong. 
That's  why  Joe  Swanner  was  a  suc- 
cessful Federal  employee.  He  under- 
stood the  relationship  of  Congress  to 
the  executive  branch,  and  rather  than 
playing  an  adversarial  role,  he  sought 
a  strong  working  relationship  between 
the  two  branches. 

Joe  Swanner  was  present  at  the  be- 
ginning of  EDA.  He  helped  create  it. 
and  he  helped  to  develop  it  into  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  productive 
Oovemment  programs  ever  written  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  Jobs  for  the 
American  people.  The  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  is  his 
legacy,  and  it  is  truly  an  outstanding 
legacy. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  Joe  Swanner 
eyed  every  request  for  EDA  assistance 
under  his  Jurisdiction  as  a  request  for 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket/^If  a 
project  didn't  appear  to  have  merit. 
Joe  Swanner  wouldn't  cut  comers.  In 
short,  he  always  had  the  courage  and 
conviction  to  say  "no"  to  anyone  if  he 
felt  an  EDA  project  would  not  give 
maximum  bang  for  the  buck.  We  need 
a  lot  more  public  employees  like  Joe 
Swanner. 

Of  course,  the  Office  of  Bdanage- 
ment  and  Budget  has  slated  EDA  for 
termination.  I  hope  this  doesn't  take 
place.  For  20  years  this  small  agency 
has  helped  to  revitalise  rural  America, 
and  it's  done  it  with  a  modest  budget 
and  a  small,  dedicated  staff.  A  major 
reason  for  its  success  is  Joe  Swanner. 

So.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  salute  Joe  Swan- 
ner on  his  retirement.  It's  well  de- 
served. He  is  a  great  Texan  and  a  pa- 
triotic American,  and  I'm  proud  of 
him.* 

•  Mr.  WnjBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  add  my  name  to 
the  list  of  those  standing  today  to  ex- 
press their  thanks  to  a  fellow  Texan, 
Joseph  B.  Swanner.  for  his  35  years  in 
the  service  of  the  UJS.  Oovemment. 

The  more  senior  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  aware  of  Joe's  dedication 
since  he  first  began  working  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1950.  Most  Members— both  past  and 
present— from  Southwestern  States 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
Joe  on  EDA  projects  since  he  began 
his  career  there  in  the  late  1960's. 

Our  wishes  for  a  pleasurable  retire- 
nent  and  for  continued  success  in 
whatever  challenges  he  may  encounter 
go  hand  in  hand  with  our  congratula- 
tions on  a  Job  well  done.* 
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INTRODUCnON  OPNA-nONAL 
INFRASTRUCTDRE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tl«nan  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HowABDl  is  recognised  for  SO  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  i^peaker.  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  National  Infrsr 
structure  An.  a  bill  that  I  consider 
vital  to  maintaining  and  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  country  for  the 
rest  of  the  century. 

As  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am  again 
Joining  with!  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  HkioLToif],  the  viee  chair- 
man of  the  I  Joint  Eoonomle  Commit- 
tee, in  intrclducing  this  legtalatkm.  It 
was  Mr.  HAioLToir's  work  in  the  JEC 
that  laid  thf  groundwoi^  for  this  bill 
and  has  formed  the  structure  for  this 
debate. 

The  Joint  Economic  C(»nmlttee's 
study,  "Hard  Choices:  A  Report  on  the 
Increasing  <^mp  Between  Amerlcali  In- 
fractracture  [Needs  and  Our  Ability  Tc 
Pay  for  Thetn."  estimated  a  $1  trillion 
bill  for  highways,  roads,  mass  transit 
systems,  water  supply,  and  wastewater 
treatment  systems  for  the  rest  of  the 
century.  But  the  study  also  found  that 
we  will  be  |il50  billion  short  of  meet- 
ing that  goll  based  on  current  fund- 
ing. ' 

There  shotld  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  presslnf  need  for  action  on  the 
Nation's  infnstructure.  The  reports  of 
need  come  Ikom  the  older,  deteriorat- 
ing urban  areas,  from  the  newer  sub- 
urban areas  iand  from  the  parts  of  the 
Nation  thai  are  in  the  midst  of 
growth.        ' 

There  are  nimierous  examines  of  the 
enormous  n^ed  for  additional  funds: 

The  Brarironmental  Protection 
Ageaicy  hasi  sulmiitted  a  1984  needs 
survey  estiidating  the  need  for  funds 
for  construdtion  of  sewage  treatmmt 
plants  in  the  rest  of  the  century  at 
more  than  1108  billion. 

The  Coun^  and  Municipal  Oovem- 
ment Study  Commission  In  New  Jersey- 
estimates  the  annual  unmet  capital  in- 
vestment ne4ds  at  $264  million. 

The  Federal  Highway  System  esti- 
mates that  ik  wOl  cost  8496.7  billion  to 
remove  all  deficiencies  in  the  Nation's 
highway  system. 

The  dty  of  New  York  is  on  a  200- 
year  cycle  lit  repairing  Its  streets  but 
that  looks  good  compared  to  the  800- 
year  cycle  h^  Elisabeth.  NJ. 

These  are  needs  that  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. Thene  is  no  queatkm  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  pay  for  these  neces- 
sary repairs  in  one  form  or  another 
unless  we  a^e  prepared  for  ccxnmeroe 
and  industrtr  to  come  to  a  complete 
halt  in  the  ]iot-too-distant  future.  The 
demands  of  leadership  require  that  we 
in  the  Fedefal  Oovemment  must  play 
a  major  rol^  in  finding  a  solution  to 
this  probleni. 

There  wUl  not  be  one  solutlm  that 
takes  care  of  the  entire  problem.  How- 
ever, we  mult  begin  the  debate  now  on 
how  we  can  effectively  deal  with  the 
infrastructitfe  problem.  Every  day 
waste  increises  the  Job  ahead  of  us 
and  simply  ibcreases  our  total  cost 


For  that  reason,  I  hope  to  make  the 
99th  Congress  the  Congress  of  the  in- 
frastructure. I  had  Introduced  the  Na- 
tional Infrastructure  Act  in  the  last 
Congress  for  discussion  purposes  and  I 
hope  the  dialog  will  be  intensified  this 
year. 

We  are  faced  with  a  problem  of  huge 
scale  that  cannot  be  approached 
through  the  traditional  Federal  grant 
mechanism.  It  is  time  for  us  to  develop 
new.  innovative  upproachea  that  mini- 
mise the  role  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy and  do  not  intrude  the  Federal 
Oovemment  into  State  and  local  ded- 


The  National  Infrastructure  Act. 
wlUi  a  simple  mechanism  that  requires 
no  Federal  strings  and  emphasises 
local  decisionmaking,  provides  one 
answer  to  the  problem.  It  is  a  new  imii- 
proaeh  that  would  enable  us  to  close 
almost  cme-fourth  of  the  funding  g»p 
that  has  been  estimated  for  the  rest  of 
theeentury. 

The  act  creates  a  National  Infra- 
structure Fund  in  the  Departmmt  of 
the  Traasury  that  will  distribute  funds 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  popular 
tlon.  It  does  not  require  any  complex 
formula  that  could  pit  States  against 
each  other. 

The  Fund  will  receive  $3  billion  an- 
nuiOly  through  an  advance  entitle- 
ment for  a  period  of  10  years.  It  will 
then  be  distributed  to  the  States 
which  must  establish  revolving  loan 
funds.  The  States  are  required  to  dis- 
tribute a  minimum  of  30  percent  of 
the  money  to  local  govemments. 

The  Gttates  and  the  local  govern- 
ments will  have  the  authority  to 
decide  whether  the  money  will  be 
tpeat  on  roads,  bridges,  mass  transit 
systems,  wastewater  treatment  or 
water  supply  systems.  They  will  also 
have  the  option  of  deciding  whether 
the  funds  Mil  be  used  for  construction 
or  for  rehabilitation. 

The  money  is  to  be  repaid  to  a  sink- 
ing fund  within  the  National  Infra- 
structure Fund  over  a  20-year  period 
at  no  Interest.  At  the  end  of  the  30- 
year  period.  States  will  have  an  addi- 
timial  $25  billion  to  continue  their  in- 
frastructure efforts. 

Tills  approach  limits  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  it  allows  local 
decisionmaking  and  it  provides  fimds 
for  our  infrastructure  woiic.  It  is  the 
type  of  program  that  this  Congress 
must  consider  if  Oovemment  is  going 
to  continue  to  provide  the  basic  neces- 
sities. 

I  have  been  extremely  gratified  by 
the  response  that  has  been  received 
from  both  public  officials  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  since  I  introduced  the  bilL 
It  Is  my  intention  that  hearings  be 
held  in  all  parts  of  this  Nation  to  re- 
ceive input  on  the  blU  in  the  coming 
m<;tith<>.  We  have  tentatively  sched- 
uled the  first  hearing  for  next  month 
in  Fort  Worth,  TX. 


I  am  also  pleased  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  six  subcommittee  chairmen 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tran^Kntation  as  covonsors  of 
this  legislation.  I  look  forward  to 
woiidng  with  them  as  well  as  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  devekv>- 
ing  legislation  that  meets  the  needs  of 
thisNatkm. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  action 
on  this  pressing  problem,  possibly 
later  in  the  year. 

Without  action,  we  will  be  faced 
with  an  ever  incrisasing  problem  that 
will  not  go  away.  We  must  not  allow 
our  Infrastructure  to  deteriorate  when 
we  have  the  means  to  prevent  it. 
Natioiul  iMWASisuciusa  Act— Sscnod-ST- 
Sacnoii  Abaltsis 

SBCIKM  1.  SBOKT  UIU 

Section  1  provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
dted  sa  the  "Nstionsl  InfrMtructure  Act". 

sacnoa  a.  fuwuhis  ahb  pouct 


This  section  »Mnmit  the  "~'*"r  and 
policies  reganUns  the  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  Congnss 
finds  that^ 

(1)  by  the  year  MOO,.the  sap  between  an- 
ticipated revenues  and  infrastructure  needs 
wmbe$460taailon: 

(2)  pubUc  caiiital  Investment  at  all  levels 
of  govenunent  have  dwtHnwl  in  recent  yean 
by  more  than  80%: 

(3)  infrastructure  needs  affect  all  regions 
of  the  country; 

(4)  dday  in  meeUng  infrastructure  needs 
furUier  compounds  the  costs;  and 

(5)  a  sound  Infrastructure  system  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  healthy  natfcmal  economy. 

Subsection  (b>  states  the  pcOky  of  the 
United  States  ttaat- 

(1)  the  dwJhilnt  trend  in  public  capital  in- 
vestment should  be  revened; 

(2)  Infrastructure  investment  should  be 
based  on  a  long-ranse  and  sustained  plan; 
managing  infrastructure  projects;  and 

(4)  a  Federal  instmetian  program  sbould 
be  cstaMlsbed  to  assist  state  and  local  sov- 
emments. 

SBcnoa  a.  aATioiiAi.  nmusntocrms  rum 

Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  Tbeae  subsections 
establish  a  National  Infrastructure  Fund 
[NIF]  within  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  funds  for  Interest-free  re- 
payable grants  to  states.  Guaranteed  appro- 
mlatlaos  to  the  Fund  wHl  l>e  made  at  a  rate 
of  $2  billion  per  fiscal  year  for  ten  yean  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1986. 

Subsection  (d)  establishes  as  part  of  tlw 
NIF  a  separate  account  to  be  known  as  the 
"SinUng  Ftand  Account.'"  to  receive  funds 
nvald  by  tbe  statea.  Repayment  wHl  begin 
in  tbe  second  year  of  each  loan  and  wUl  be 
completed  at  tbe  end  of  twenty  years.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wfll  taivest  these 
funds  In  interest-bearing  obUgatlons  of  the 
United  States.  Rate  of  repayment  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  considering  the 
intoest  to  be  eanied  on  such  obligation*. 
Tbe  Secretary  shall  nport  to  the  OongresB 
at  tbe  end  of  each  fiscal  year  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Account,  and  on  its  ex- 
pected condition  during  the  succeeding  five 
fiscal  years. 

SBCnOH  4.  UPATABLX  QIAIR8 

Subsection  (a).  lUs  section  provides  the 
criteria  under  which  the  $3  billion  wiU  be 
distributed  to  the  ouaUfying  states.  Funds 
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will  be  aUooOed  usliic  the  Hme  rmtlo  aa  the 
■tatc  popuUUloa  bean  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  lUtea  (or  each  flacal  year. 

Subaeetkm  (b).  Provides  that  fundi  will  be 
available  to  each  tute  on  October  1  of  each 
flical  year. 

Subaectioa  (c>.  OranU  ■hall  be  repaid  aa 
iiwtrocted  under  subeectloiw  (d)  and  (e)  of 
thiaaeetion. 

Subaeetkm  (d).  Statea  shall  make  annual 
paymenU  In  the  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  repay  the  granU  by  the  end  of 
a  ao-year  period.  This  determination  will 
conatder  Interest  Income  earned  on  the  obli- 
gations secured  for  the  RInkInt  Fund  Ac- 
count under  section  3(d)  of  this  Act. 

Subaeetkm  (e).  AdjustmenU  wlU  be  made 
In  the  payment  schedule  to  ensure  that  the 
aoretate  amount  of  pajrments  received  and 
the  Interest  earned  Is  equal  to  the  amount 
of  each  grant  Any  defkdt  In  the  amount 
will  be  pakl  by  the  states,  and  any  excess 
will  be  returned  to  the  states.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  repayment  of  each  twenty-year  loan, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  the  funds  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury, 
sacnow  ».  ouauticatioh  wMavmaaxm  roa 

UPATABLS  oaAKTS 

This  sectkm  defines  the  qualifications  of 
the  states  for  repayable  grants.  This  Act  re- 
quires that  there  be  an  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
states  that  includes'  the  following  provl- 


(8)  After  reasonable  notice,  the  state  shaU 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  such  records  neoeaaary 
to  review  compliance  and  operation  under 
this  Act 

(9)  The  sUte  will  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act 

SBcnoii «.  Ausns.  nnnanoAnoifs,  Am 


(1)  The  states  must  establish  an  Infra- 
structure revolving  fimd  within  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  states; 

(3)  The  infrastructure  funds  will  be  used 
by  the  states  within  a  reasonable  period,  as 
deemed  acceptable  by  the  Secretary,  to 
make  interest-free  kians  to  state  and  tocal 
government  departments,  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities; 

(3)  These  loans  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  state  laws  and  procedures  regulating 
loans  to  governmental  entltiea  from  state 
funds.  These  loans  will  be  repaid  in  annual 
payments  starting  in  the  second  year  of 
each  loan  with  final  payment  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  within  the  life  of  the 
project  or  the  end  of  the  30-year  period  be- 
ginning when  the  kian  la  made.  w)ilchever  is 
sooner.  Theae  kians  will  be  used  only  for 
construction  and  Improvement  of  highways, 
streets,  bridges,  and  water  supply  and  distri- 
bution systems;  and  acquisition,  construc- 
tion and  impnnrement  of  mass  transporta- 
tkm  faculties  and  equipment;  and 
wastewater  treatment  facilities.  Loans  are 
only  for  plojecta  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  carried  out  within  a  a4-month  period  Ini- 
tiated at  the  time  of  the  loan.  Loans  may 
not  be  utmaed  to  provide  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  coat  of  any  project  carried  out 
under  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 
nor  will  they  be  used  to  pay  the  coat  of  op- 
eration and  miiln^f"*"**  of  any  project. 
Loans  will  be  repaid  with  user  fees  and  dedi- 
cated tazea  to  the  extent  pracUcable. 

(4)  The  state  will  not  use  amounts  from 
the  Infrastructure  revolving  fund  to  repay 
loans  made  under  paragraph  3  of  section  5 
of  this  Act 

(5)  At  least  30%  of  the  funds  aUocated  to 
a  state  will  be  used  to  make  intereat-free 
loans  to  local  government  departoMnts. 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities. 

(6)  Repayment  of  the  grant  by  the  states 
will  be  In  accordance  with  section  4  of  this 
Act 

(7)  The  states  shaU  adhere  to  accounting, 
audit  and  flacal  procedures  guktelines  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  after  consulting  with 
the   Comptot>ller   General   of   the   United 


Subaeetkm  (a).  This  sectton  provides  that 
each  state  shall  have  an  annual  Independ- 
ent audit  of  the  financial  statements  of  the 
state  to  ensure  compliance  with  this  Act 
under  the  govenunent  auditing  standards  as 
issued  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Subaeetkm  (b)  allows  that  audita  being 
performed  in  compllanoe  with  other  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  may  be  substituted  for 
the  required  audit  under  this  Act  for  a  fiscal 
year. 

Subsection  (c).  A  state  may  submit  a  writ- 
ten waiver  of  the  audit  requirement  if  the 
financial  statements  of  the  state  are  annual- 
ly audited  by  independent  auditors  under 
state  law  and  if  the  sUte  certifies  that  the 
audit  adheres  to  the  government  auditing 
standards,  and  that  the  audit  applies  to  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  waiver. 

Suboectton  (d).  The  Secretary  may  waive 
these  auditing  requirements  for  a  state  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  the  following  provlakms. 
when  the  state  demonstrates  progreas  In 
complying  with  these  regulatkms.  and: 

(1)  the  financial  statements  are  not  audi- 
table:  or 

(3)  the  audit  is  conducted,  but  Is  not  inde- 
pendent or  does  not  adhere  to  the  issued  au- 
diting standards. 

Subsection  (e).  An  opinion  on  an  audit 
shall  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  as  re- 
quired and  the  audit  will  be  made  available 
by  the  sUte  within  30  days  for  public  in- 
spection. 

Subaeetkm  (f).  The  Secretary  wlU  set  t^t- 
dflc  time  limits  to  perform  audits  and  re- 
views, or  Investigationa  of  possible  violations 
of  this  Act 

Subsectkm  (g).  The  Comptroller  General 
shaU  review  the  acUviUes  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  sUtes  necessary  for  Congress  to 
evaluate  compliance  and  <K>erations  under 
this  Act 

sacnoii  T.  ruBUC  HXAamcs 

Subsection  (a).  This  section  requires  that 
the  sUtea  hold  at  least  one  pubUc  hearing 
prior  to  Issuing  an  interest-free  loan  under 
this  Act.  This  hearing  shall  enoourace 
public  participation  providing  opportunities 
for  written  and  oral  questtonlng  relative  to 
the  proposed  loan. 

Subsection  (b).  Adequate  notice  shall  be 
provided  by  the  state  of  all  hearings  relative 
to  this  Act  including,  but  not  limited  to 
newspaper  notice. 

sacnoii  s.  upokts 

Subsection  (a).  Before  June  3  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
report  to  Congress  on: 

(1)  the  status  and  operation  of  the  fund 
durtaig  the  prior  fiscal  year,  and 

(3)  the  administration  of  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing a  report  on  the  distributkm  of  funds  to 
the  statea  and  any  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  Improving  the  program. 

Subaeetkm  (b).  Each  state  government  re- 
ceiving funding  shall  submit  a  report  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  This  report  shall  sUte  an  ac- 
count of  the  funds  received  In  terms  of  the 
amounts  and  purposes,  and  the  differences 
between  the  planned  and  actual  budget 


aicnoii  •.  BOBOR  tssax 

This  section  provkles  that  the  amount  of 
repayable  grants  made  to  the  states  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  budget 
of  the  UA  Government  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  statutes  governing  budget  out- 
lays. 

sacnoii  10.  roruiAnoii  niroaMATioii 

This  secUon  establishes  the  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  state  populations  to  be  used 
In  this  Act  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  provide  adjusted  population  figures 
baaed  on  the  lOM  census,  to  more  accurate- 
ly reflect  current  populations. 

sacnoM  11.  uuMiiioiia 

This  aecUon  provklea  the  deflnltionB  for 
the  terms  "constructton"  and  "state",  aa 
used  in  this  Act 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Itx.  Speaker,  one 
useful  byproduct  of  our  natloiutl  eco- 
nomic afflictions  has  been  increased 
attention  to  the  Issue  of  productivity. 
Unfortunately,  the  discussion  has  not 
focused  upon  one  Important  compo- 
nent of  economic  efficiency:  The  con- 
dition of  our  infrastructure. 

While  we  have  stressed  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fifth  generation  of  comput- 
ers, we  have  neglected  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  current  generation's  trans- 
portation and  water  systems.  Years  of 
declining  Investment  in  our  basic  life- 
support  systems  have  undennlned— 
and  will  continue  to  increasingly  un- 
dermine—our Nation's  productive  and 
commercial  capacity.  Between  1971 
and  1981,  spending  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment on  highways,  bridges,  mass 
transit,  water,  and  sewer  dropped  from 
l.S  percent  of  ONP  to  0.78  percent. 

The  longer  we  delay  restoring  our 
transportation  and  water  systems,  the 
harder  and  more  expensive  the  task 
will  become.  But  the  issue  is  larger 
than  paying  for  public  works  projects. 
The  ability  to  move  people  and  goods 
quickly  and  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  clean  water  is  essential  for 
future  economic  growth. 

Fearing  that  we  could  face  a  crisis  of 
growing  proportions,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  commissioned  an  ad- 
visory panel  under  the  direction  of  its 
former  chairman,  Henry  Reuss.  to 
study  the  condition  of  our  infrastruc- 
ture and  to  make  recommendations  on 
how  to  finance  its  repair  and  construc- 
tion. The  study  was  based  on  a  survey 
of  23  States,  and  its  conclusions  repre- 
sent the  best  available  data. 

The  advisory  panel  discovered  a 
severe  problem.  Although  the  coun- 
try's regions  have  differing  require- 
ments, all  have  widespread  needs. 
While  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  en- 
counter growing  deterioration  of  facili- 
ties built  decades  ago,  the  South  and 
West  cannot  keep  up  with  new  de- 
mands for  expansion. 

The  advisory  panel  estimated  that  to 
meet  tomorrow's  demands,  the  United 
States  must  increase  planned  spending 
by  $450  billion  through  the  year  2000. 
It  is  estimated  that  to  finance  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  highways  and 


bridges.  #e  wiU  need  $720  bllU<m 
through  tlie  end  of  the  century.  Of 
that,  only  |455  bilUon  will  be  available 
under  existing  programs,  leaving  a 
shortfall  M  $286  bOllon.  For  water 
supply  an4  distrlbutlcm.  the  spending 
gap  Is  $41  [billion;  for  wastewater  col- 
lection an^  treatment.  $49  billion:  and 
for  mass  tilanslt,  $88  blllkm. 

The  advlftory  panel  found  that,  while 
the  finandal  requirements  are  large, 
they  are  Also  manageable.  Although 
the  $450  billion  needed  tor  Infrastruc- 
ture spauing  in  the  next  decade  and  a 
half  is  a  farge  sum.  it  Is  within  our 
means.  TUe  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's estinjates  are  lea  alarming  than 
some,  w^ch  have  put  the  cost  of 
needed  investment  in  the  trillions. 

We  eannbt  ignore  theae  needs.  If  we 
do,  we  wUiaidanger  the  health  of  our 
economy.  The  public  takes  its  trans- 
portation gnd  water  systems  for  grant- 
ed. We  had  better  not. 

What  can  we  do?  The  Joint  Econom- 
ic CoBmiitiee  has  made  several  recom- 
mendatlonk.  These  include  estab- 
lldiing  a  cfipital  budget  to  help  define 
our  resounes  and  needs,  reviewing  ob- 
solete technical  standards  which 
impair  intelligent  investment,  and. 
where  appropriate,  granting  the 
States  grdater  latitude  to  determine 
how  to  spend  scarce  Federal  Infta- 
structure  dollars. 

But.  most  Important.  Congress,  we 
believe,  should  establish  a  national  in- 
frastnictute  fund,  which  would  help 
the  Stated  address  the  deterioration 
the  JEC  aivisory  committee,  as  well  as 
others,  haye  so  conclusively  document- 
ed. 

That  Is  iwhy  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Congressolan  Howabd  and  other  mem- 
bers of  me  Public  Wortcs  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  In  introducing 
the  Naticnal  Infrastructure  Act  to 
create  siidh  a  fund.  This  blB.  which 
Senator  HJuiT  will  also  Introduce,  rests 
on  five  asabmptions. 

First,  infrastructure  renewal  and  de- 
veloimient;  is  of  clear  national  impor- 
tance.  Ea^h  State,  as  our  study  has 
shown,  will  have  unmet  needs  in  the 
next  15  years. 

Second,  because  of  the  budget  crisis, 
the  Fedend  Government  Is  unable  to 
respond  t^  the  emergency  by  simply 
increaslngl  spending,  as  It  has  done  In 
the  past.  ' 

Third,  wte  must  establish  a  new  long- 
term,  sustpdned  commitment  to  build- 
ing and  repairing  public  woiks  which 
recognises  the  advantages  of  our  fed- 
eral systeih  o1  government. 

Fourth,  Infrastructure  renewal  rep- 
resents an  investment  In  the  future.  It 
is  not  ^tasted  money,  particularly 
when,  as  we  are  proposing.  Federal 
loans  are  repaid. 

Finally,  as  I  have  already  noted,  a 
competitne  national  econrany  depends 
upon  a  soind  infrastructure. 

The  xuritional  infrastructure  fund, 
which  we  are  proposing,  would  be  fi- 


nanced by  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  the 
rate  of  $3  billion  a  year  for  10  years.  It 
wUl  be  a  small  office  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  whose  sole  function 
would  be  to  make  20-year,  Interest-free 
loans  available  to  the  States  and  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  repaid.  It 
will  allocate  fimds  to  the  States  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  based  on  popula- 
tlim.  though  that  could  be  modified. 

The  States,  in  turn,  will  set  up  inf  rar 
structure  banks  or  revolving  funds 
which  will  lend  the  money  to  finance 
infrastructure  construction  and  repair. 
This  money  will  be  paid  back  to  the 
State  fund  through  taxes  and/or  user 
fees  in  equal,  annual  increments, 
thereby  permitting  the  original  Feder- 
al loan  to  finance  more  infrastructure 
construction  and/or  repair.  We  have 
calculated  that  $30  billion  in  loans  will 
create  about  $76  billion  in  new  infra- 
structure spending  over  the  30-year 
period  the  program  lasts. 

The  States  will  be  required  to  speoA 
the  loans  only  on  roads,  bridges,  mass 
ttvisit.  water  supply  and  distribution 
systems,  and  sewerage  sjrstems.  These, 
we  consider,  the  core,  life-support  sys- 
tems of  our  economy.  "Each  State  will 
detomlne  how  to  allocate  its  Federal 
funds.  Obviously,  New  Mexico's  prior- 
lUes  will  differ  from  New  York's,  but 
each  will  decide  separately  how  to 
Invest  its  capital.  The  States  will  be  re- 
quired, however,  to  set  aside  at  least 
30  percent  of  its  loans  for  municipal 
and  county  governments  to  invest. 

The  States  will  not  be  permitted  to- 
substltute  the  funds  for  projects 
which  otherwise  would  have  beoi  car- 
ried out.  Nor  will  they  be  permitted  to 
provide  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  from  the  loan.  The 
national  infrastructure  fund  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  existing  pro- 
grams. 

After  1  year,  the  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  percentage  of  their 
loan,  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  into  a  "sinldng  fund"  In 
the  national  infrastructure  fund. 
There,  the  deposits  wUl  earn  enough 
interest  to  repay  the  original  "repay- 
able grant."  This  will  limit  the  Inqnct 
of  the  program  somewhat,  but  it  wiU 
ensure  repayment  At  current  interest 
rates,  we  estimate  those  combined 
payments  wiU  average  $65  million  per 
year. 

After  the  States  have  completed  re- 
paying their  last  loan,  30  years  after 
the  program  begins,  a  permanent  pool 
of  infrastructure  coital  equal  to  the 
interest  income  earned  by  the  slnldng 
fund  will  remain.  We  calculate  that 
that  will  be  around  $26  billion.  This 
money  will  continue  to  be  recycled  to 
finance  additional  infrastructure 
projects. 

The  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be  em- 
powered to  review  compllanoe,  conduct 
audits,  and  to  issue  reports  to  Con- 


gress on  the  status  and  operation  of 
the  program. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  we  regard  infra- 
structure expenditures  as  an  Invest- 
ment in  the  future.  The  projects 
funded  will  have  a  real  and  tangible 
value.  They  should  not.  therefore,  be 
regarded  as'  operating  expenses. 
Rather,  they  represent  an  investment 
for  wMch,  as  any  good  buslneaB  recog- 
nizes, it  is  proper  to  borrow.  We  have 
consequently  prt^Mised  that  the 
moneys  i^^iropriated  for  the  national 
infrastructure  fund,  which  wiU  be 
repaid.  l>e  considered  off-budget  in  a 
separate  capital  account. 

This  proposal  has  three  overriding 
attractions.  It  provides  a  steady,  de- 
pendable stream  of  capital  to  the 
States  so  that  managers  can  plan  for 
future  needs.  It  leaves  selecti<m  and  di- 
rection of  projects  with  State  and 
local  governments,  though  the 
projects  would  be  restricted  to  infra- 
structure needs  whose  impact  on  the 
national  economy  is  greatest:  Roads, 
bridges,  mass'  transit,  sewerage,  and 
water  supply  and  distribution  systons. 
Finally,  because  the  funds  would  be 
repaid,  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  wiU  be 
contained. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  address  a 
question  we  have  been  asked  many 
times  since  we  first  introduced  the  Na- 
ti<Hul  Infrastructure  Act  last  June. 
How,  when  the'Pederal  budget  defictt 
is  so  large,  can  we  propose  that  Wash- 
ington undertake  a  new  qiending  pro- 
gram, no  matter  liow  necessary,  meri- 
torious, or  fiscally  prudent? 

The  answer.  I  believe,  is  dear.  We 
must  increase  our  investment  in  infra- 
structure because  failure  to  do  so  will 
hurt  us  in  the  future.  WiUiout  a  sound 
infrastructure,  economic  growth  be- 
comes more  difficult.  Without  strong 
growth,  all  our  other  social  and  eco- 
nomic goals,  including  a  balanced 
budget,  will  be  harder  to  aeliieve. 

In  short,  the  cost  of  continuing  to 
neglect  our  .natimial  infrastructure 
needs  is  truly  something  we  cannot 
afford. 

Others  have  asked  if  it  would  not  be 
more  appropriate  for  the  States  to 
meet  the  challoige  of  revitalising  our 
infrastructure,  rather  than  the  Feder- 
al Goverpment.  They  note  that,  after 
all.  most  States  have  budget  surpluses 
and  that  intawtructuie  spending  has 
historically  been  a  State  respmisiba- 
Ity.  They  also  point  out  that  the  State 
share  of  total  spending  tm  public 
works  has  declined  from  70  percent  in 
1959  to  52  percent  in  1983. 

Unfortunately,  tlie  nationwide  task 
of  infrastructure  renewal  is  too  large 
and  too  imiwrtant  to.  leave  to  the 
States  alone.  So  great  are  the  needs 
for  repair  and  expansion  that  all  levels 
of  government  must  participate  in 
order  to  keep  our  national  economy 
strong. 
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Oar  propowJ  will  nJse  only  a  frac- 
tkm— about  one-«ixth— of  the  total 
revenue  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee study  indicated  we  will  need  by  the 
year  MOO.  The  States,  and  the  dtles. 
therefore,  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
increase  qtending,  though  today,  un- 
f<ntunately,  too  few  have  concrete 
plans  to  do  so. 

By  requiring  the  States  to  establish 
infrastructure  banks,  or  revolving 
funds,  our  bill  in  fact  creates  a  cata- 
lyst which  will  stimulate  the  process 
of  infrastructure  renewaL  It  recog- 
nises that  Washington  cannot  today 
simply  increase  its  grants  for  develop- 
ment. Rather,  we  wish  to  utilize  the 
virtues  of  our  federalist  ssnrtem  of  gov- 
ernment, with  its  shared  responsibility 
for  the  tasks  of  government.  By  creat- 
ing cooperation  between  Washington 
and  the  Stiutes,  the  proposal  addressed 
the  problem  in  what,  I  believe,  is  a 
new  and  potentially  very  productive 
way.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill  under- 
lines the  Federal  Oovemment's  two 
century  commitment  to  the  building 
and  security  of  this  Nation. 

We  must  increase  investment  in  in- 
frastructure. Because  our  economy  de- 
pends on  it.  we  have  no  alternative. 
Failure  to  increase  essential  public 
works  spending  will  only  crimp  our 
eoon(»ny's  ccmipetitlveness  in  the 
future,  something  we  cannot  afford.* 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
OPR  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  Is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  address  the 
House  on  the  issue  ot  trade. 

I  would  first  say  that  I  think  every 
Monbo'  of  Congress  and  every  Ameri- 
can needs  to  recognise  that  tmm  this 
year  forward,  and  possibly  a  few  years 
before  this,  no  longer  can  we  talk 
about  addressing  the  domestic  deficit, 
our  $200  billion  annual  deficit,  oiir 
$1.4  trillion  national  debt,  without 
talking  about  our  problems  in  the 
world  and  the  international  trade  defi- 
cit. 

For  years  I  have  been  talking  around 
my  district  in  my  State  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  becoming  a  global  and, 
indeed,  when  we  are  facing  a  $200  bil- 
lion defldt,  now  we  are  talking  about 
$100  billion  deficit  with  regard  to 
international  trade  and  the  two  will 
have  to  be  addressed  together,  not  one 
or  the  other,  but  the  two  together.  I 
think  that  is  going  to  take  a  change  in 
attitude  in  this  Nation,  in  the  very 
fibers  of  our  bureaucratic  sjrstan. 

Approaches  and  concerns  that  we 
have  as  Americans  are  going  to  have 
to  change  stunewhat  or  we  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  and  we  will  not  be 
able  to  solve  these  problems.  Let  me 
give  some  examples.  In  recent  studies. 


some  time  ago  when  I  visited  Japan.  I 
noticed  that  the  Japanese  bureaucy, 
the  Japanese  Oovemment,  considered 
themselves  not  as  antagonists  of  their 
businessmen  but  as  an  entity  there  to 
help  their  business  people. 

I  was  told  by  many  businessmen  in 
J^Mn  when  they  go  to  talk  to  their 
government  agency  the  attitude  is  not 
that  "We  have  laws  on  the  books  to 
stop  you  from  doing  this  or  prevent 
you  from  doing  that,"  but,  in  essence, 
to  say.  "Here  are  our  laws  and  here  is 
your  approach.  How  can  we  work  to- 
gether to  solve  this  so  that  you  can 
have  an  appropriate  business,  create 
Jobs,  export,  if  you  will,  and  therefore 
help  your  nation?"  We  do  not  have  a 
good  deal  of  that  attitude  in  this 
Nation  today,  and  we  do  not  have  the 
attitude  that  this  is  a  global  economy. 
We  have  been  worldng  for  some  18 
months  in  this  body  on  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  simply  saying  that  we 
would  like  to  make  it  easier  for  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  export  their  prod- 
ucts overseas. 

Many  of  our  laws,  when  it  comes  to 
international  laws,  are  antiqiiated.  We 
have  the  example  of  the  Embassy  offi- 
cial who  bought  a  little  "talk  speak 
and  spell."  a  little  toy  computer  that 
talked  and  spells  words,  and  he  was 
told  he  could  not  take  it  out  of  the 
country,  just  a  few  years  ago,  because 
it  was  militarily  critical,  because  it  had 
an  imbedded  microprocessor. 

Then  we  have  the  situation  where 
the  quarts  watches  that  most  of  us 
wear,  that  electronic  watch,  was  on 
the  restricted  list  in  this  Nation  for 
years,  for  years  because  our  laws  were 
outdated  to  the  point  where  it  said 
that  we  could  not  ship  that  watch  be- 
cause it  had  a  chip  in  it  and  that  chip 
was  on  a  special  list  that  was  restrict- 
ed. Never  mind  the  fact  that  almost 
every  industrialised  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth  was  shipping  and  maldng 
those  chips,  our  laws  were  such  that 
we  could  not  ship  that.  It  took  an  Ex- 
ecutivie  order  of  the  President. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  approaches 
that  I  think  are  going  to  have  to 
change  and  our  laws  wlU  have  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  put  us  in  a  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world  mai^et. 

I  might  also  add  that  we  have  repre- 
sentatives, by  way  of  our  embassies,  all 
over  the  world  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  who  could  help  and 
assist  us  in  our  international  trade 
problems. 
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I  would  tell  the  story  that  happened 
to  me  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  in  my 
home  district.  A  businessman  indicat- 
ed to  me  that  he  had  gone  to  a  coun- 
try to  seek  a  contract  with  two  other 
nationals.  Each  agreed  to  visit  their 
own  embassy  in  the  morning,  meet  for 
limch  and  then  call  on  their  principal 
to  see  if  they  could  sell  this  product.  A 


three-nation  agreement  trying  to  sell  a 
product. 

He  went  to  the  American  Embassy 
and  said  he  was  treated  rather  rudely, 
told  that  they  did  not  have  the  time 
and  was  sent  on  his  way.  His  two  col- 
leagues, each  from  other  nations,  were 
given  reams  of  information,  calls  were 
made  to  be  helpful:  they  were  given  all 
kinds  of  assistance— one  embassy  even 
offered  to  send  personnel  to  help  in- 
troduce. 

His  comment  %o  me  was  he  was  em- 
barrassed to  even  tell  his  colleagues 
the  treatment  he  had,  let  alone  the 
situation.  We  have  tried  to  address 
that  Just  yesterday  in  the  State  De- 
partment authorisation  bill,  saying  in 
effect  that  our  Embassies  and  our  Em- 
bany  personnel  should  be  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  assist  American  busi- 
ness interests. 

What  we  are  talldng  about  essential- 
ly is  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  Jobs;  a  multibllllon-dollar 
trade  deficit  that  as  I  said  when  I 
started  out,  must  be  solved  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  solution  to  our  domestic 
deficit. 

If  we  do  not  solve  the  tntemational 
trade  imbalance,  we  will  not  solve  the 
domestic  deficit  problem,  and  I  think 
the  same  is  true  in  reverse.  Both  have 
to  be  attacked;  they  have  to  be  at- 
tacked on  all  fronts.  Bureaucratic 
thinking,  governmental  thinking,  con- 
gressional approaches,  legislative  ap- 
proaches. Executive  orders  from  the 
White  House,  changes  in  all  of  our 
laws  and  our  attitudes  around  the 
world. 

I  think  finally  we  have  to  enforce 
some  of  the  antidumping  laws  we  have 
on  the  books.  One  need  only  mention 
the  Houdlllie  case,  where  millions  of 
dollan  were  speat  by  a  private  compa- 
ny to  prove  that  there  was  indeed  in- 
fractions on  our  laws,  and  eventually 
nothing  was  done  about  it. 

So  the  point  is  we  do  have  some  laws 
on  the  booics;  they  also  need  to  be  en- 
forced, we  just  want  to  compete,  as  the 
saying  goes,  "on  a  level  plsjing  field." 
It  is  important  not  only  to  me  and  my 
colleagues  here,  but  literally  to  every 
single  American,  because  everytime 
another  country  gets  a  contract  or 
makes  a  sale  that  American  business- 
men or  businesswomen  could  make,  it 
is  a  job  in  this  country. 


March  SZ  1985 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1230 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (HJl.  1239)  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  for  emergency  famine  relief 
and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes: 


COMRKBK^  RKPOKT  (H.  RBPI.  NO.  0»-2») 

The  oommf ttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  MU  (HJl. 
1239)  "mskiSg  urgoit  supplements!  appro- 
priations fw  the  fiscal  year  endtag  Septem- 
ber 30,  IMBt  for  emergency  famine  relief 
and  recovent  In  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," bsvlag  met.  after  full  and  free  oon- 
f  erenoe.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

TtmX  the  ^enate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  4,  B.  7. 10.  and  12. 

That  the  Mouse  recede  hrom  its  dtsagree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  S.iand  11.  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  Numbered  1: 
That  the  pouse  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  an^  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
$400,000,000;  and  the  Senate  «gree  to  the 
same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  2,  6. 8, 
9, 13.  and  14.1 

Jaiox  L.  WHRTZa. 

WnxiAM  H.  Natchbs, 

DAvn>  R.  OssT. 

BosTKAZua, 

Matthbw  p.  IfCHOOH, 

8n.vio  O.  Cons. 

Jack  F.  KsMr. 

VnomiASiim. 
Man^gen  on  the  PurtcftheHouie. 

Mask  O.  HAmsLD. 

TsdSxkvshs. 

tbad  cocbkaii, 

BobKasiss. 

JoHS  C.  SxBnns. 

Da>iil  K.  IirotrR, 
Mantfoen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joorr  Ex  plamatobt  Sxaxbmist  op  tbb 

ConaTTEE  OF  OOIFBBNX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  lat  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment^  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
1239)  making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priaUons  forthe  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  19M,  for  emergency  famine  relief 
and  recovery  if  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  Houste  and  Senate  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommeded  in  the  accompa- 
nying oonf eaence  report. 

The  conf  etoioe  agreement  has  not  Includ- 
ed H.R.  1189  SB  an  amendment.  The  confer- 
ees do  ezp^  HJl.  1189  to  be  eonsidered 
during  i^pm  1985,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  meantime,  is  to  proceed 
with  appUdiUons  and  actions  to  be  ready  to 
use  the  eximng  guarantee  authority  during 
the  montb  eg  April. 

TITUil 

CHAFTERI 

AfBicAH  Famdis  RSLnr 

FOBUC  LAW  4S0 

Amendment  No.  1:  Provides  $400,000,000 
for  tiUe  n  of  Public  Law  480  Instead  of 
$800,000,00a  as  pnwosed  by  the  House  and 
$28S,000,00()|  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amoidment  No.  2:  Repotted  in  technical 
disagreemedt.  The  managen  on  the  part  of 
the  House  WlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stridcen  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 


ofwMth  $3$4,000,000  it  herdn  avvroprUUed 
to  be  avaOtMe  throuffii  December  31,  198S, 
and  $19,000,000  ihatt  be  derived  frxtm  unob- 
Hooted  balancee  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
CorponMon 

The  managen  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferaice  agreement  ^ipropriates 
$384,000,000  for  Utle  n  of  Public  Law  480  to 
remain  available  through  December  31, 
1966,  and  provides  for  the  use  of  $16,000,000 
in  unotdigated  Commodity  Credit  C<Hrpora- 
tlon  ^i-i"*"-**  The  House  bill  provided  for 
an  appropriation  of  $480,000,000  and  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $289,000,000  and  a  transfer  of 
$16,000,000  in  unobligated  balances. 

It  is  the  intentim  of  the  conferees  that 
the  commodities  provided  In  this  Act  be  de- 
livered to  Africa  no  later  than  December  31, 
1985. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  House  lan- 
gusge  providing  $120,000,000  (of  irtiich 
$90,000,000  was  made  available  by  Public 
lAW  98-332)  for  competitive  sales  to  Africa 
from  Coomiodtty  Credit  Corporation  stodts. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage and  restores  House  language  which 
provides  that  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  Is 
available  for  Inland  transportation  under 
certain  terms  and  conditions. 
CHAFTERn 
Finns  Appkopbiatsd  to  thk  PaKsmon 

AGBRCT  POK  niTKUf  ATIOHAL  DKVXLOPIfKRT 

International  ditaater  aaeiatance 

Amendment  No.  5:  The  Conferees  agreed 
to  delete  language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
This  language  indicated  that  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  were  available  and  estal>- 
lished  a  oeUlng  at  the  House  appropriated 
amount  The  conferees  felt  that  funds 
should  be  available  through  a  specific  mgh 
proiwiatlon.  as  prcvosed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  manaceis  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  f  ollowtaig: 
,  to  be  avaOabie  only  for  tuOi  purpoae  and 
to  remain  available  untU  MarOi  31.  198$: 
Provided,  7%at  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priaUona  of  each  Houae  of  Congreat  ia  noti- 
fied five  daya  in  advance  of  the  obligation  of 
any  fknda  made  avaiUMe  under  thia  para- 
l/rapA,  unleu  the  emerpenn  ia  life  threaten- 
ing and  immediate  action  is  necessary 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Houae  to  the  amendmoit  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Inclusion  of  the 
Senate  language  which  requires  a  five  day 
notlflcatim  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions before  funds  being  provided  for  Inter- 
national Disaster  Assistance  may  be  obligat- 
ed. This  action  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  prece- 
dent for  future  actiim  on  the  regular  Inter- 
national Disaster  Assistance  account.  The 
omferees  Included  this  language  because 
the  authorisation  legislation  has  expanded 
the  purpoees  for  which  these  funds  may  be 
used,  in  essence  creating  an  account  which 
is  part  disaster  assistance,  part  develoiHnent 
assistance,  and  part  Economic  Support 
Fund. 

The  ctmferees  have  recommended  addi- 
tional language  wliich  will  allow  a  waivo-  of 
this  requirement  If  the  situation  is  life 
threatening  and  requires  an  Immediate  re- 
sponse.   The   conferees   expect   that   this 


waiver  provision  will  be  used  only  when  ab- 
solutely necessary.  In  addltiim.  the  adminis- 
tration must  Immediately  report  to  the 
CTommlttee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House  of  Congress  If  the  five  day  notlflcar 
tlon  is  waived.  This  report  shall  contain  the 
Justification  for  waiving  the  notification  re- 
quirement and  a  detailed  r^Mrt  on  the  use 
of  such  funds. 

DBPAxniDrr  or  Star 


UmTBU  STATES  BnEaOBICT  I 

MUaATIOIl  ASSISTAJICX  FimD 

Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  required  a  Ave 
day  notification  prior  to  using  emergency 
ref iigee  and  migration  assistance  funds.  The 
purposes  and  scope  of  this  particular  ac- 
count, unlike  the  International  Disaster  As- 
sistance account,  have  not  changed,  and. 
therefore,  the  conferees  sgree  that  addition- 
al notification  requirements  are  unneoes- 
■ary. 

mOKATIOll  Am  UPUGB  ASSISTAJICX 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  Uie  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motkm  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
antradment.  Insert  the  f  ollowtaig: 
notioithatanding  any  other  proviaion  of  law. 

The  managers  aa  the  port  of  the  Sexute 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  confoees  sgreed  to  delete  langiiage 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  language  taidi- 
cated  that  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
were  available  and  established  a  ceiUng  at 
the  House  appropriated  amount.  The  con- 
ferees felt  that  funds  should  be  available 
throui^  a  specific  appropriation,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amoidment  No.  9:  Reported  in  twihnloal 
disagreement.  The  managers  cm  the  part  of 
the  House  wOl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  tai  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendmoit  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

,  to  be  available  only  for  avch  purpoae  and 
to  remain  available  utUil  March  31,  f  MS 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  ocmferees  have  agreed  to  delete  the 
Saute  language  requiring  a  five  day  notifi- 
cation prior  to  obligation  of  funds  under 
this  account.  The  conferees  are  aware  that 
these  funds  wlU  be  subject  to  the  normal 
notification  process. 

TITLE  n 

PDiraS  AFFKOraiATB)  TO  THX  PlBSmDIT 
tVB  POB  ATBICAM  PAMm 


Amendment  No.  10:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  provided  that  funds  under  the 
Emergency  Reserve  would  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  an  official  budget  request  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

TITLE  in 
Ctamui.  Pnovmoiis 

Amendment  No.  11:  Inserts  technical 
center  head  change  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage and  deletes  Senate  language  waiving 
sections  10  and  15  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  The  conferees  agree 
that  since  the  authorizatlcMi  for  this  MU  has 
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been  iitfil.  the  propoeed  Senate  waiver  li  Cohfbbnx  ToTAi^Wira  CoMrAaiaom               EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

no  longer  required.  jy^  ^oUl  new  budget  (obllgattonal)  au-       gy  uiuunlinous  conaent,  permiadon 

Amendment  No.  13:  Rqwrted  in  technical  thority  for  the  flM»l  year  IMS  recommend-  t.    rMHa*    &nH    ovt^nd    n>miirk8    wb« 

dincraement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  «i  by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  !L.IS?f^-                         remarks    was 

the  Houae  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  compariaona  to  the  fiacal  year  1985  budget  *?f^^J°l 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  eatimatea,  and  the  Houae  and  flmiatfi  bUla        '"■  E>nBSOK> 

which  inaerta  language  providing  that  the  for  IMS  foUow:                                                   Mr-   nuHK.   to   include  extraneous 

Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna-  »„(,-.*  HtimatM  of  new  mAterial  in  debate  on  House  Joint  Res- 

tlooal  Development  shall  have  reaponsiUl-  ^^bUaaUonal)  authortty  oluUon  181  in  the  Committee  of  the 

i^fwdetOT^nlngtheeaMfje^  fSwUywsr  IMS .!..'         $238,000,000  Whole  today. 

SfiTtUZrlf*  "^"^  ^' ^**^  ***"^^'  House  bill,  fiscal  year  IMS.          880.000.000       Mr.  Yoimo  of  Florida,  to  include  ez- 

^r««^JZ;  ««-r*  th^  th.  «»»im«it  Senate    bill,    fiscal    year  traneous  material  while  in  the  Com- 

wS^*r~aiS?t2^'iiS'!sssr:  j^- ■-—-    «»•«»•««  °^*ir°/ sir's-  h.  .**>, 

480  program  ia  currently  admlniatered  by  ^"^^^  imT^^  784.000  000  ^Z?*  /S**^  **f"^!"  f  *','!j*  "*" 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  nscai  year  imb  ™™™......  7b«.ouu.oou  quest  of  Mr.  Hkhst)  and  to  include  ex- 
Agency  for  International  Development.  ^"^SS^Miwitfc**"'*"  traneous  matter) 

ABMndknent  No.  14:  Reported  In  technical  B^^Mt^H^UmaiM  of  new                                   '''"-  JOBHSOH. 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  (SS^^O)    Mthor                                  Mr.  Fawhx. 

ssj^TSiSiissrof^^^riK  SmSSt^iSb"!!'.  -.s48.ooo.ooo  Mr.  oh™. 

^SSTHnSnSLISrS^KwS'  ""  ''^  Houje   bm.    ««-    year                                   Mr.  H«JU. 

amendment,  insert  tne  louowuig:  \^u<                                     .LiiBflflOflflo        "»••  .nnnnr.       .     .,     .              . 

isBs +110.UWU.UUW       ||£y    Touiio  of  Alaska  In  two  In- 

DaPoamoM  or  ioomoMi.  aomcvltvkal  com-  j^^^^  l.  Waim.  atancM. 

JIDORBS  ONDa  MKCnOM  41*  OT  THX  AOMCVt-  WiLLlAM  H.  NATCBD.                           MV^..m« 

TVJUL  ACT  or  IM»  r>.w»« »  j-i....                                   Jar.  t\aiw». 

Tb  pment  Ou  waaU  of  commoditiea  me-  BobTbazlb.                               |^  '  !>,„__. 

<piind  m  the  Commodity  CrtdU  Oorponi-  MAmaw  F.  McHtwh.                  «i!:^!==.„  ,„  *„«  i«-*.„«<^ 

turn  through  price  mpport  operuUont.  the  Silvio  O.  Coma.                            **"•  SCHWXIDXH  In  two  instances. 

Seentart  0/  AgrietUtuft  ahaU  make  avail-  j^,^^  p  Kbmp                               ^^'  O'BMSSm. 

able,  throtigh  PHvaU  Vohmtan  Organixa-  VaumoA  Smith.                           l^-  TouiiG  of  Florida. 

tiona  for  donatUm  ta  Afrtean  nationa  re-  Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Motue.          Mr.  Dokhak  of  California  In  two  In- 

quirtng  emervenet  foot  aaaiatanee,  fin  etU-  ataneea 

eadar  year  iM5.  not  more  Man  hD0A««4»ed  MAsa  O.  Haifuld.  TTT«r'*«ii«-H«»  aA««iw>r.  /.t  th.  r^ 

thoue^  metric  ton,  of  aoricuUural  com-  TB>  811™.                                  OJe  f oUowtag  M^          (at  toe  re- 

moditea:  ProviOei.  That  SO  penentum  of  the  Trad  Cochbam.  quest  of  Mr.  Sxkltoh)  and  to  mcluoe 

coMsiodUtes  mode  aoaUoNe  under  tMt  ten-  Boa  KAam.  extraneous  matter) 

teiie»i*all  Seta  Me  A>niiq/ioAea<  or  aiAeat  Jomi  C.  Smnna.                         Mr.  KOLima  in  two  instances. 

producta:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  Davixl  K.  I«odtb.                        Mr.  Dokgah  of  North  Dakota  in  two 

coaiaiodUtef  made  avaOaUe  far  donation  Managera  on  the  Part  oftheSenate.  Inirtanf^. 

aader  thia  aentence  ahaU  be  made  available  __^^^^__                               «._  HAimiCMr 

«»MI  Me  Secretary  Q/apncMUareAofcerH-  St' S^«Irr« 

fied  to  the  approprUUe  committeea  of  the  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED             '"■  "^"O- 

Cbivrese  that  the  commoditiea  ahaU  not  be  _„  „„.^j__„.   .^_-.„f    ,^--,i.«i„„        *"•  '***^**- 

MaM^tad  through  or  othemdae  be  allowed  ^  By  unanimous  consent,  perates^on       ^r.  Muuxk. 

to  eosM  vN4«r  Me  possesatoa  or  control  of  to  •ddress  the  House.  foUowlng  the       y^  Uball  in  two  instances. 

Me  Oovemment  of  Ethiopia.  The  Corporur  legislative  program   and  any  special       i^j.  i^AZtou. 

Hon  sAoB  poK  vtth  reapeet  to  the  commod-  orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted       ^g^  Limsxi 

itiea  donated  under  the  foregoing  aentence.  to:                                                                         ^mJ  dtmallt 

troMporttaA  tendHna  and  other  dtarge^  Mr.  Mica,  for  S  minutes,  today.                   w,  Stamk.     " 

SSST"'^-'"*'""^''  SSd°&Jf rSS'.S SiS.^    £:SS^ji. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  traneous  material:)                                         y^^^  Boxbl 

wm  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  Mr.  MooBi.  for  10  minutes,  today.             ]^  Fdobah. 

the  House  to  the  amenAnent  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Madioam.  for  30  minutes,  today.       ]^  Oakas. 

The  conference  agreement  provldea  for  Mr.  BuSTOii  of  Indiana,  for  60  mln-       |^'  Nichols 

the  distrlbutlan  of  equal  amounU  of  wheat  uttB,  today.                                                      Mr  Asm 

s«=!^iKSSit^dtaSssnio.ss  *f,  *'**™«'' '"  ^*  »*""*«'•  i-r-ao-^o"-. ,  .^ 

metric   tone   of   commoditiea   under   this  ""?"•                   ...♦„_».        Mr.  Pascell  in  two  instances. 

■j»(nrniwit  during  rfi*— '^■'  year  198S.  Ml"-  Botjlrk.  for  5  minutes,  Marcn       Mr.  Wkiobt. 

The  confereea  agree  that  the  language  In  28.                                                                     Mr.  Stokb. 

the  aeeood  proviso  should  not  raise  any  ob-  (The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re-       Mr.  TKAncAirT. 

stade  to  the  rapid  and  effective  distribution  quest  of  Mr.  Skbltoh)  to  revise  and       itfr.  Edoar. 

of  oommodttles  made  available  to  the  people  extend  their  remains  and  to  Include       Mr  BomoR  of  Michigan. 

^JSl^S^J^JaSlS!!^^^^!^^!  extraneous  material:)                                  Mr!  Rahoxl  in  three  instances. 

55S?^  2^  ^tS^Td^u^  **'■  S"*"'  '*»*■  *  ™lnutes.  today.               Mr.  Oatdos. 

toSataflS  l^tw^^ure  of  oommodlUea  Mr.  Aimuiino,  for  5  minutes,  today.       Mr.  Solam  in  two  instances, 

donated  by  the  American  people.  Mr.  WUORT.  for  15  minutes,  today.           Mr.  Lahtos. 

The  conference  agraement  further  sup-  Mr.  HowAio,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

porta  the  Senate  floor  debate  on  the  amend-  Mrs.     Kbrrllt.     for     5     minutes,                       .*>,»*T««nnn>i^ 

ment  The  legWatlve  history  established  by  March  28.                                                                        ADJOURNMENT 

that  debate  would  aDow  the  pvtt^w*^,  <»'  (The  foUowlng  Member  (at  the  re-       Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 

!5fw^?'*I^jr'^??!Sl^^!2PS!!SfI!i  quest  of  Mr.  Hutto)  to  revise  and  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

vSurt!w*OmIitatl^  (PVOaT  tath^  extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra-       The  moUon  was  agreed  to:  accord- 

uwanortationanddtt^^        of 'commod-  neous  materlaL)  ingly  (at  5  o'clock  and   12  minutes 

iUes  provided  under  the  amendment  Mr.  Lklamo,  for  80  minutes.  April  3.  pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 


A 
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morrow,  "thursday,  March  28,  1985.  at 
11 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive comnfeunications  were  taken  tiom 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

M7.  A  Mter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  propoaed  sale  of  defenae  arti- 
cles In  exo^H  of  $S0  million  to  Saudi  Arabia, 


10  n.&C.  13Sb  (M  Stat.  13U): 
ittee  on  Armed  Services. 

from  the  Director.  Defense 
Agency,  transmitting 
e  proposed  sale  of  defense  artl- 
of  ISO  million  to  Pakistan, 
U.8.C.  ISSb  (M  Stat  1388); 
[ttee  on  Anned  Services. 
T  from  the  Director,  Defmse 
Agency,  transmitting  a 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  servioes  to  Pakistan,  pur- 
suant to  2|  n.8.C.  2T78(b):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  totmt  to  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense utkies  and  servioes  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
pursuant  a>  22  U.aC.  3778(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


pursuant 
to  the 
8M.  A  1( 

Security 
notice  of 
clea  in  ex( 
pursuant 
to  the 

889.  A 
Security 
notice  of 


legislative  proposal  for  reauthorisation  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  to  the  Committee  on 
Pablic  Works  and  Tranqwrtation. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  disposition  of-  cases  granted  rriief 
from  administrative  error,  pursuant  to  38 
n.8.C.  310(cX3XB):  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

889.  A  letter  frram  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Baergy.  transmitting  the  198S  annual  report 
on  the  high-level  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment demonstration  project  at  the  Western 
New  York  Service  Outer,  West  Valley.  NY, 
pursusnt  to  Public  Law  98-388.  section  4; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entlUed:  "State  Rather  Than  Federal 
Policies  Provided  The  Framework  for  Man- 
aging Block  Grants":  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


891.  A 
Security 
report  of 
A.  Wall 
Nations. 
Uon  304(b 
Affairs. 

892.  A  1( 


tter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
iistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
>litical  contributions  by  Vernon 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United 
It  to  Public  Law  98-48S.  seo- 

(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


REPORTS    OF    COBOOTTEBS    ON 

PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

"nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  deUvered  to  the 
Cleiit  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  f  oUows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  1239  (Rept  No. 
99-29).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


from  the  Inspector  General. 
Departmeat  of  State,  tranomitting  a  report 
of  the  results  of  the  confidential  audit  of 
the  Depaiiment's  emergency  expenditures, 
pursuant  to  22  UJ3.C.  2871(0  (the  act  of 
Aug.  1.  1966.  chapter  841.  aection  4(c)  (97 
Stat.  1024)):  to  the  C:oountttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Aasistant  Attorney 
General.  Antitrust  Divlslao.  Dnwrtment  of 
Justice,  tr^ismlttlng  a  report  on  the  leasing 
and  production  of  coal  lands  under  the  Min- 
eral Landi  Leasing  Act  and  the  Attorney 
General's  report  on  competition  in  Uie  coal 
and  energlr  industries,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  February  2S.  1920.  chapter  8S.  section  8B 
(M  Stat.  ]I089>:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

894.  A  l«tter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  and  Sdenoe.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  state 
of  domestic  mining,  minerals,  and  mineral 
redamatidn  industries,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  trend  in  utOisatlon  and  deple- 
tion of  tuese  resources,  pursuant  to  Public 
Uiw  91-«n,  section  2;  to  the  CSommittee  on 
Interior  a^d  Insular  Affairs. 

8M.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trm- 
portation.]  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed 
legislatkHi  to  authorise  appropriatkHis  tor 
the  fiscal!  yean  19M  and  1987  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transpor4i^on;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Plsheiles. 

8M.  Aletter  from  the  Secretary  of  Con- 
meroe.  tntaanltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation tq  eliminate  the  requirement  for  de- 
cennial caosus  of  drainage:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PoitOf f ioe  and  Ovfl  Servkse. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmeiital  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  pubUc  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severaUy  re- 
ferred as  f oUows: 

By  Mr.  BATES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lago- 
luasnio.  Mr.  MARnmz.  Mr.  I^vni  of 
Mt^hig*",  Mr.  DxLLOifs.  and  Mr. 
mttim  of  California): 

HJt.  1759.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  polls 
in  the  continental  United  SUtes  for  Presi- 
dential general  elections  shall  dose  at  10:30 
pjn.,  eastern  standard  Ume;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 

HJl.  1760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Act  regarding  the 
export  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  BOXER: 

HJt  1761.  A  bill  to  permit  persons  who 
will  be  18  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  a  Fed- 
eral election  to  vote  in  the  related  primary 
election:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 

HJl.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  exempt  bonds  for 
solid  waste  di^osal  facilities  from  the 
volume  limitation  on  the  issuance  of  private 
activity  bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  <X>URTER: 

HJl.  1763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  to  add  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  list  of  those  who  can  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  Members  and  staff  of  the  House  to 
obtain  local  currency  for  foreign  travel  ex- 


penses; to  the  Ommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
HJl.  1764.  A  bill  to  provide  that  pay  for 
certain  types  of  Federal  civilian  powerplant 
employees  be  detennined  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  which  pay  is  determined 
for  employees  of  the  U.S.  Army  Ccnrps  of 
Engineers  i>erformlnc  similar  functions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  Civil 
Servloe. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Harm,  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Matsui.  and 
Mr.  Anam): 
HJt  1765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  to  allow  contribu- 
tions to  tax-exempt  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions to  be  deducted  for  gift  and  estate  tax 
purposes;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  1766.  A  bill  to  promote  the  exprart  ag- 
ricultural ccmunodities  owned  or  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Oedit  Cwporatlon  by 
facilitating  the  use  of  barter  for  materials 
produced  in  fqreign  countries,  to  develop 
markets  for  UjS.  sgrlcultural  commodities, 
to  protect  the  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  for  othCT  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  (m  Agriculture 
and  For^gn  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   DYSON   (for   himself,   tin. 
Braoa.  Mis.  Holt.  Mr.  Buucr.  and 
Mrs.  Bkhilbt): 
HJl.  1767.  A  bill  to  amoid  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  to  provide  that  an 
amendment  made  by  such  act  relating  to 
Federal  guarantees  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  shall  not  apply  to  obligations 
issued  for  certain  solid  waste  diqiosal  facili- 
ties for  which  substantial  sums  and  ef  fwt 
have  already  been  expended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  BCr.  FASCEU.  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Wanax.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Smith  of 

Florida.    Mr.    FkicBAM.    and    Mr. 

GiucAH): 

HJt  1768.  A  bOl  relating  to  intonational 

narcotics  control:  Jointly,  to  the  Oxnmlttees 

on  Foreign  AffSlrs  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREGG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rosa,  and  Mr.  CHAma): 
HJt  1769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  705  of 
the  Onmnunkatkms  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
for  a  2-year  moratorium  on  the  encryption 
of  satellite  cable  programming  to  allow  for 
the  development  of  maAeting  systems 
under  the  recent  amendments  made  to  audi 
section,  and  for  other  puiposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  snd  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Gbadisom.   Mr.   Matsdi.   and   Mrs. 
Holt): 
HJl.  1770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intonal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  estahliahment  of  statewide  insur- 
ance pools  to  provide  health  insurance  to 
high-risk  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baowv  of  Colorado,  Mr.  ScHAsmu 
and  Mr.  SnuNG): 
HJt  1771.  A  bOl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  cleanup  of  contaminated  sites,  struc- 
tures, equipment  and  natural  resources  at 
or  near  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  near 
Denver,  CO;  to  the  (Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 
HJt  1772.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  foreign 
icebreakers  in  U.S.  waters;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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Br  Ut.  LITNOREN: 
HJL  1773.  A  bm  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treaaury  to  tame  a  portloa  of  certain 
Treaaory  oidlcaUona  in  the  form  of  oblica- 
tlona  indexed  for  Inflatloo.  and  for  other 
puipoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  McKINNirr: 

HJt  1774.  A  UU  to  amend  MCtloo  aos  of 
the  Houainc  Act  of  19M  to  enaure  that  the 
direct  loan  program  under  nich  aection 
meeta  theapedal  houainc  and  related  needs 
of  nonelderly  handicapped  famiUea:  to  the 
Committee  on  Hankln».  Finance  and  Urban 
Affalra. 

By  Mr.  MOORK: 

HJt.  1775.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1W4  to  reviae  and  extend 
the  taxea  uaed  to  finance  the  Superfund 
Procram;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 


By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 

HaiOLTOii,  Mr.  Anaauoii.  Mr.  Rob, 

Mr.  MnnxA.     Mr.  Obbutax.     Mr. 

NowAB.  Mr.  ToDira  Of  MiaMurl.  Mr. 

KBoaa.  Mr.  Rahali,  Mr.  AmaoATB, 

Mr.  as  Ldoo.      Mr.  Savaob.      Mr. 

SnnA.  Mr.  Boaco.  Mr.  Moobt.  Mr. 

Boaagi.    Mr.  Kolxb.    Mr.  Towrn. 

Mr.    Ijavuaa.      Mr.    Rowijum   of 

Oeonia.  Mr.  Wna  Mr.  Obat  of  mi- 

nola,  Mr.  Anmn.    Mr.  Vucumkt. 

Mr.  "nuncAirr.    Mr.  PBKnn,    Mr. 

AcraniAW.    Mr.  Foao  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  LAHToa.  and  Mr.  MaTaui): 
HJL  1770.  A  UU  to  eetabliah  a  national  in- 
frastructure fund  to  provide  funda  for  inter- 
est-free loana  to  State  and  local  govem- 
menta  for  oonatniction  and  improvement  of 
highvaya.  bridgca,  water  supply  and  distri- 
bution syatcma.  mMsa  transportation  facQl- 
tiea  and  equipment,  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment faculties,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Trans- 
portation.   

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJt  1777.  A  bUI  enUUed:  the  "Farmland 
Cooaervatlon  Acreage  Reaerve  Act  of  IMS": 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WAIORXN: 
HJt  177<.  A  UU  to  suspend  for  S  years 
the  duty  oo  1,5  naphthalene  diisocyanate: 
to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  WALORXN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bbothul,  Mr.  FkioKAii.  Mr.  Oxlbt. 

Mr.  Mnm  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rakau,  Mr. 

RiBOLA.  Mr.  Mdsxha,  Mr.  Rdob,  Mr. 

BausT  of  Ohio,  Mr.   Lukbi.  Mr. 

MUIFHT,        Mr.        MOUOHAM,        Mr. 

KoLXBU  and  Mr.  UwCmuany. 
HJt  1779.  A  bUl  to  dartfy  the  appUcatkm 
of  the  PubUc  UtfUty  Holdiiw  Company  Act 
of  1M5  to  encourage  cogeneration  actlvttlea 
by  registered  gas  utility  holding  companies; 
to  the  Committee  on  fiiergy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MADIOAN  (for  himself,  and 

Mr.  BaoTBnx): 

HJt  17M.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 

Health  Service  Act  to  eatabUah  a  National 

ChOdbood    Vaodne-Injury    Compensation 

Prograav  to  the  Committee  on  Boory  And 

By  Mr.  OKJDKNBON: 

HJ.  Res.  U6.  Joint  resolution  autborliing 
the  President  to  dealgnatf  the  third  week  of 
June  19M  aa  "National  Veterans'  Health 
Care  Awaraneas  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Poat  Offlee  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROK 

HJ.  Rca.  S17.  Joint  resolution  deaignating 
ApiU  M.  19«5.  aa  "National  Nuraing  Home 
Residents  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Poat 
Office  and  avU  Service. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.  Rea.   115.   Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rulca  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  to  re- 
strict the  consideration  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriation Mils  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Rulea. 
By  Mrs.  SCHNXmBR  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Uball,  Mr.  AxKnia,  Mr.  BAans.  Mr. 
BunRTT,  Mr.  Bulbt.  Mr.  Boourr. 
Mr.  Boaoo,  Mrs.  Bozn,  Mr.  Cabtb, 
Mr.    Coma,    Mr.    Couomum,    Mr. 
CoTm.  Mr.  Cbockbr,  Mr.  Dabobii, 
Mr.  Dickb.  Mr.  Otiiaut.  Mr.  BDeAB. 
Mr.  FAViRaoT,  Mr.  Fabio,  Mr.  Foau- 
BRA,  Mr.  Gabcia,  Mr.  OoBBoa,  Mr. 
Gbbbb.  Mr.  HoBTOH.  Mr.  Bpckabt, 
Mr.  HvoHBB,  Mr.  Htrrro,  Mr.  JV- 
POBsa,  Mra.  Jormbob,  Ms.  Kaitob. 
Mr.     LaFaux,    Mr.     LABXoa,     Mr. 
iJiiAB  of  Florida.  Mr.  TjinuB  of 
CaUfomia,    Mr.    McKonnT,    Mra. 
MABm  of  nunota,  Mr.  Maxbui,  Mr. 
MncHBLL,  Mr.  MoovT,  Mr.  Mobbi- 
soB  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mnannr. 
Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Pbabb,  Mr.  Pbtb. 
Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  Ram.  Mr.  Ricbabd- 
soN.    Idr.    Rom.    Mr.    Rxno.    Mr. 
Savaob,  Mr.  SBiBBBtiwo.  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  SnjABSBB.  Mr.  Sibarob,  Mr. 
Tauab.  Mr.  TOBBBB,  Mr.  Vbbto,  Mr. 
Vouan,    Mrs.    Vucabovich.    Mr. 
Wbavbb.  and  Mr.  tacBAvY. 
H.  Rea.   116.  Reaolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  an  ex- 
change of  travel  between  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Italon:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIAUB 
Under  clmiue  4  of  rule  ZXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

54.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legialature  of  the  State  of  Illinoia,  relative 
to  grain;  to  the  Committee  cm  Agriculture. 

55.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  taxation  of 
aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
HJt  1781.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lori  An- 
nette Burr,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judid- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CRAY  of  lUinoia: 
HJt  1783.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Madhav 
Prasad  Sharma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.      

By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
HJt  1783.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  E. 
Stokea:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt  43:  Mr.  Wnj.iAna.  Mr.  Hotbb.  and 
Mr.  BomoB  of  Michigan 

HJt  50:  Mr.  Towbb,  Mr.  Faobtbot,  Mr. 
MoObaih,  Mr.  Mavbouub,  Mr.  Cbockbtt, 
and  Mr.  Wazmab. 

HJt  381:  Mr.  Batbb.  Mr.  Bbowb  of  CaU- 
fomia, Mr.  BoBioB  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dixob. 
Mr.  Ddbbim.  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 


Bboab.  Mr.  HAWKiHa,  Mr.  KoaniATBB,  Mr. 
LowBT  of  Waahington,  Mr.  Mobivt,  Mr. 
Pbppbb,  Mr.  WnxiAMa,  Mr.  WnaoB,  Mr. 
MooDT,  Mr.  Rob;  and  Mr.  Fobs  of  Michigan. 

HJt  saO:  Mr.  Soumioii. 

HJt  587:  Mr.  CAMnBix,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
LsLABD,  Mr.  LaiAM,  Mr.  Bobbb  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  HAMMBBSi'Jumii.  Mr.  Bobhlbbt,  Mrs. 
tu>T9,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  IiAaoMABanfO.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Sitmi  of  Florida.  Mr.  Coblbo. 
Mrs.  VucABOviai,  Mr.  STALLnraa.  Mr.  Swni- 
DAU,  Mr.  Ruso,  Mr.  Touiro  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
WoBTLBT,  Mr.  LowBBT  Of  California,  Mrs. 
BozBB,  Mr.  Abbbbwb,  Mra.  CoLum,  Mr. 
KiBUBBBB,  Mr.  Taozdi,  Mr.  Tmon,  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMABTB,  Mr.  Bawiaii.  Mr.  Abmxt.  Mr. 
MoCoixuM.  Mr.  FBLoa.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
WamtMBL,  Mr.  Kabjobbki.  Mr.  Moarooit- 
BBT.  Mr.  OucKMAB.  Mr.  DbWibb.  Mr. 
Bbbbu,  Mr.  Mabtibb,  Mr.  Qboibbbo,  Mr. 
HuoBBB.  Mr.  PoBiBk  Mr.  Fasio.  Mr.  McKn- 
BBT,  Mr.  RowLABS  Of  Counectlcut,  Mr. 
Gbjobbbob,  Mr.  Cobib,  Mr.  KnjiBB,  Mr. 
Hbbdob,  Mr.  Walobbb,  Mr.  Dblluiu.  Mr. 
DwTBB  of  New  Jeraey,  Mr.  Obob.  Mr.  NbaIi, 
Mr.  Sbblbt,  Mr.  Bbbmab,  Mr.  Sbobbubo, 
Ms.  Kapthb.  Mr.  Wbbat,  Ms.  Mibulbki,  Mr. 
Cbockbr,  Mra.  Boooa,  Mr.  DiCKnraoB,  Mr. 
COBTBB8,  Mr.  KoLTBB,  Mr.  DraoB,  Mr. 
ToDBO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Waiaa.  Mr.  Robb, 
Mr.  Tatbob.  Mr.  Hbtb.  of  HawaU.  Mr. 
Wbbbb.  Mr.  KniKB,  Mr.  Howabd,  Mrs. 
Sbabp,  Mrs.  ScBBOBDBB,  Mr.  Wazmab,  Mr. 
SiaiBKT,  Mrs.  Cotxna,  Mr.  Wapbam.  Mr.  Eb- 
WABoa  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Wtu^  Mr.  Dowdt 
of  Miaaiasippl.  Mr.  Kolbb,  Mrs.  Smrb  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  LABToa,  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Mav- 

BOULBB,    Mr.    ACKBBMAB,    Mr.    JACOBS,    Mr. 

Fdbtbb,  and  Mr.  Wbavbb. 

HJl.  600:  Ms.  Kaptdb,  Mr.  Dobbab  of  CaU- 
fomia. Mr.  PUBSBLL,  and  Mr.  Oallo. 

HJt  709:  Mr.  Edwabbb  of  OklahcmuL 

HJt  749:  Mr.  CoKuao  and  Mr.  Tatxs. 

HJt  951:  Mr.  Hbrbl  of  HawaU  and  Mr. 
Cbockbr. 

HJt  1000:  Mr.  EvABS  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
Stbbhoul 

HJt  1068:  Mr.  Woltb. 

HJt  1083:  Mr.  LnaBoaroB. 

HJt  1143:  Mr.  Siuabiibb. 

HJt  1190:  Mr.  Toubo  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Ab- 
DBBwa,  Mr.  BosTAMABiB.  Mr.  Fdqua.  Mr. 
WiuoB,  Mr.  DB  LA  Oabia.  Mr.  Obat  of  IIU- 
noia.  Ms.  Kattub.  Mr.  Bbbxlbt,  Mr.  Mouo- 
BAB.  Mr.  PBBKIB8.  and  Mr.  Siokbb. 

HJt  1195:  Mr.  Richabbsob.  Mr.  Hdgbbs, 
Mr.  OuB,  Mr.  Niblbob  of  Utah,  Ms. 
Kaptob.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Batbb.  and  Mr. 

MOODT. 

HJt  1345:  Ms.  Mibulbki.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  AiWABBO.  and  Mr.  Bbibtbitbc. 

H.R.  1319:  Mr.  Ubmab  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
AcKXBMAB.  Mr.  Bbbbll,  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mr. 
COBTBBB.  Mr.  DuBBiB,  Mr.  Hbrbl  of 
HawaU.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Unm  of  CaUfor- 
nia.  Ms.  MiKuiaKi,  Mr.  Mrcbbll,  Mr. 
MBAItBB.  Mr.  SCHUMBB.  MS.  Sbowb.  Mr. 
Stokbb.  Mr.  Vbbto,  Mr.  Cabrb,  Mr.  Waiaa, 
Mr.  OuABiBi,  and  Mr.  Bbbmab. 

HJl.  1335:  Mr.  Wibtb.  Mr.  MnxBB  of  CaU- 
fomia. Mr.  Wtdbb.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mrs.  Bozbb, 
Mr.  Edwabbb  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  CoBTBaa. 
Mra.  CoLLiBa,  Ms.  Kattub.  Mrs.  Kbbbbllt, 
Mr.  Tobbbb,  and  Mr.  Rabobl. 

HJt.  1338:  Mr.  Smitb  of  Florida,  Mr.  Cob- 
TBBB,  Mr.  Pbbkxbb.  Mr.  Ackzbmab.  Mr. 
FkABK.  Mr.  BoBiOB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dbl- 
LUMB.  Mr.  Mbaibb,  Mr.  Kabtbbmbibb.  Mr. 
OwBBs,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mabtibb.  Mr. 
MncRBu.,  Mr.  Lubsor,  Mr.  Faubtbot,  Mr. 
KiLDBB,  Mr.  Bbbmab,  Mr.  Ouckmab,  Mr.  Ab- 
DBBwa,  Mrs.  Bozza,  Mr.  Rowlabd  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  RicBABoaoB,  and  Mr.  JBProBoa. 

HJl.  1359:  Mr.  Hatb. 


Mr.  Wkribt,  Mr. 

BusTAMABTK  Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr. 
OwBBB,  and  Mr.  HiLB. 
Mrs.    St'BBuaBBB    and    Mr. 
omia. 

HJt  1399(  Mr.  Jobb  of  North  CaroUna, 
Mr.  MABTiBkE,  Mr.  Molu>bab.  Mr.  Toubo  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Labtob.  Mr.  Pb- 
KiBS,  Mr.  Dabibl,  Mr.  AmsBATB,  Mr. 
DraoB.  Mr.  C^olbmab  of  Texas.  Mr.  Rabobl, 
Mr.  EVAB8  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wobxlbt.  Mr. 
FoBD  of  Tetmessee,  Mr.  Dobbib.  Mr.  Gbat 
of  nilnois.  Mr.  Wbbat.  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mr. 
Hatbb,  Mr.  Wbitlbt,  Mr.  Eckabt  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  DoBOABJof  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Slattbt. 
Mra.  Boaas.;Mr.  Skzlsob.  Mr.  LmiraKi.  and 
Mr.  BoBiOBlof  Michigan. 
HJt  1431t  Mr.  Pbbkibs  and  Mr.  McMil- 

LAB. 

HJt  15503  Mr.  Hbpbbb. 

HJt  161|:  Mr.  Ackbmab,  Mr.  Busta- 
MABTB,  Mr^  CoBLBO.  Mr.  Dbllumb,  Mr. 
Hbbdob,  I^  Ixlabd.  Mr.  Matbui.  Mr.  Obb- 
BTAB.  Mr.  GwBBS.  Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr.  Vbbto. 
and  Mr.  Fa^rxot. 

H  J.  Rea.  tl:  Mr.  Kolb  and  Mr.  Packabd. 

VL3.  Rea.  18:  Mr.  Chappbll. 

H.J.  Rea.  146:  Mr.  Roobbs.  Mr.  Kchab. 
Mr.  FiBB.  B|r.  Spbar.  Mr.  Hsbsb.  of  Mtehi- 
gan,  Mr.  SObia,  Mr.  Bbtabt.  Mr.  Packabd. 
Mr.  SiKoaau,  Mr.  McCaib,  Mr.  Hobiob, 
BCr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Bobski.  Mr.  Timo,  Mr. 
GoABiBi.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Oabchu;  Mr. 
MooDT.  Mr.,  BusTAMABTB.  Mr.  BonoBB,  Mr. 
CoTBB.  Mr.  IMcCollum.  Mr.  Tobbicblu.  Mr. 
Ebdbxicb.  Itr.  MUBTBA.  Mr.  Jobb  of  North 
Carolina.  Mkr.  Cbaffbll.  Mr;  Smrk  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Do^DT  of  MissJasippi  Mr.  Ricbabd- 
aoB.  Ux.  MfflvoB.  Mr.  ABaaaao.  Mr.  Shrb 
of  New  JeiMy,  Mr.  WnaoB,  Mr.  Coopb. 
and  Mr.  DwItb  of  New  Jersey. 

nJ.  Rea.  183:  Mr.  Moaxibt.  Mr.  Bbmab. 
Mr.  O'Bbib*,  Mr.  Roanio.  Mr.  Fubib.  Mr. 


CoBTB,  Mr.  BoBBB  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ixlabd, 
Mr.  Labtos,  Mr.  Wbiss,  Mr.  Bubtamabtb. 
Mr.  BsnanoB,  ICr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Dabdbb,  Mr. 
McGbaib,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Towbs,  Mr.  Dtsob, 
Mr.  Abdbbwb.  Mr.  Hugbbs.  Mr.  Bbowb  of 
CaUfomia.  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
OwBBB.  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Mr.  Mabtibbz.  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr. 
Mr.  ScHBUB.  Mr.  Klbczka.  Mr. 
CBUcaaii.  Mra.  Bubtob  of  California,  Mr. 
FBOBT,  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mr.  Gbbbb,  Mr.  Ricb- 
ABBBOB,  Mr.  Wtdbb,  Mr.  McCoixitm,  Mr. 
WoBiLBT,  and  Mr.  Bbtabt. 

HJ.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Hbbdob.  Mr.  Wbavbb. 
Mr.  MoGbath.  Mr.  Stbabo.  Mr.  Siuabdbb. 
Mr.  McMnjJB,  Mr.  Labtob.  Mr.  Boucbbb, 
Mr.  Valbbtibb,  Mr.  Roozaa,  Mr.  Bobiob  of 
MIriiigan.  Ma.  Kbbbbllt,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  CoBTB,  Mr.  McKbbbab.  Mr.  Kbambb. 
Mr.  Dbbib  of  California,  Mr.  Ridgb,  Mr. 
Smrr  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Bbbmab,  Mr.  Klbtzba. 
Mr.  Mabtob,  Mr.  Fowlbb.  Mr.  Youbg  of 
Florida.  Ms.  Kaptub,  Mr.  Lbvibb  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Schabpbb.  Mr.  Embbsob. 
Mr.  SkBB.  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  36:  Mr.  Lubdibx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Bbowb  of  Colorado 
and  Mr.  Wbbb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  64:  Mrs.  Bozxa.  Mr.  Richabd- 
BOB.  Mr.  COBTBBS.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mis.  Col- 
LiBB.  Mr.  LuBDiBB,  Mr.  Cbockbr,  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMAB1B.  and  Mr.  Dubbib. 

H.  Odd.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Skxltob.  Mr.  Cob- 

TBBB.     Mrs.     COLUBS,     MlB.     JOHBSOB,     Mr. 

Saziob,  Mr.  Hbbtbl  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Dubbib.  Mr.  Fiklds.  Mr.  Chabdlbb.  Mr. 
Rabobl.  Mr.  Cbocxxtt.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  DioOuABDi.  and  Mr.  Wolpb. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  99:  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Dtm- 
ALLT.  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr.  Hobtob.  Mr. 
Ixlabd,  Mr.  OwBBS,  Mr.  Bbbbxr,  Mr.  Rob. 


5i-<»9  o-M-ae  (Ft.  t> 


Mr.  MoBBiaoB  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bobiob 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Matbui. 

H.  Rea.  43:  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Glickmab. 
Mr.  Daxi«b,  Mr.  Rowlabd  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Dabibl,  Mr.  Whrbbubst.  Mr.  Hxbbt.  Mr. 
Livibgstob.  Mrs.  Mabtib  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  and  Mr.  Kolbb. 

H.  Rea.  82:  Mr.  Cbockbr  and  Mr.  Lowbt 
of  Washington. 

H.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Lujab.  Mr.  Fusra.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mis8is8im>i.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  ToBBicBLLi.  Mr.  Hbbbt.  Mr.  Cobtb.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  RicHABoaoB.  Mrs.  Cotmra.  Mr. 
OwBBS.  Mr.  MiTCHBLL.  Mr.  Wbub.  Mr. 
Dabdbb.  Mr.  Kabjobbki.  BCr.  **»""^  Mr. 
KoLTBB.  Mr.  Bbmab,  Mr.  Maxtibbe.  Mr. 
Saztob.  Mr.  Akaka.  ICr.  de  la  Gabza.  Mr. 
Gboibbbo.  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mix.  Bubtob  of  CaU- 
fomia. Mr.  RoS.  Mr.  Bbdbll.  Mr.  Kilbb. 
Mr.  Mabkbt.  Mr.  Dtsob.  Mr.  Dabibl,  Ms. 
Kaptub.  Mr.  Howabd,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  RaIboxl, 
Mr.  Faubtbot,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Dubcab, 
Mr.  DbWibb,  Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr. 
Scbxuxb. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJt  885:  Mr.  Sikobski. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

70.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
A.  HamUttm.  Melbourne,  Australia,  relative 
to  trade;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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FAIR  TREATMENT  FOR  U.S. 
ETHANOL  INDUSTRT 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  njHois 

III  THi  BOusB  or  HsnxsniTATrvBs 

Tueaday,  March  2i,  198S 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  (ttstiiigulshed  colleagues  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle],  and 
from  Iowa,  [Mr.  Bedell],  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  that  will  provide  fair 
treatment  of  the  U.S.  ethanol  industry 
and  close  egregious  tariff  loopholes 
that  permit  certain  ethyl  alcohol  mar- 
keters and  traders  to  evade  a  60-cent 
duty  on  their  product. 

The  domestic  fuel  ethanol  industry 
has  been  nurtured  since  1978  through 
a  variety  of  Federal  economic  incen- 
tive programs,  including  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreiffti  fuel  ethanol.  These  incentive 
programs  were  initiated  out  of  a  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  a  strong  domes- 
tic ethanol  industry.  Multifold  bene- 
fits include  greater  energy  independ- 
ence, a  growing  market  for  UJS.  feed- 
grains— particularly  com— and  an  eco- 
nomically viable  and  environmentally 
sound  replacement  for  lead  as  an 
octane  enhancer  in  gasoline. 

The  recent  strides  made  by  the  do- 
mestic ethanol  industry  are  threat- 
ened today  by  practices  of  certain 
ethyl  alcohol  marketers  and  traders 
dodgned  to  circumvent  the  60-cent  per 
gallon  duty  that  is  imposed  by  statute 
on  the  importation  of  fuel  ethanol.  At 
present,  there  are  at  least  three  meth- 
ods employed  to  avoid  payment  of 
duties:  One.  importation  of  ethanol 
mixed  with  gasoline;  two.  importation 
of  fuel  grade  ethanol  as  industrial  eth- 
anol; and  three,  importation  of  fuel 
grade  ethanol  under  the  terms  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  Act.  Our 
legislation  addresses  all  three  of  these 
problems  in  a  Just  and  effective  fash- 
ion. 

Ethanol  imported  as  a  fuel  or  for 
fuel  purposes  is  not  only  subject  to 
duty  imder  item  427.50  of  the  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States 
[TSUS],  but  also  to  an  added  duty  of 
60  cents  a  gallon  under  item  901.50 
TSUS.  However,  ethanol  imported  as  a 
mixture  with  gasoline  is  not  subject  to 
this  additional  duty.  Thus  a  legal  loop- 
hole exists  for  importers  to  bring  in 
fuel  ethanol  in  imported  gasoline 
stocks  on  which  they  need  only  pay  a 
duty  of  1.25  cents  per  gallon.  Our 
measure  would  close  this  loophole  by 
requiring  the  additional  duty  to  apply 
to  mixtures. 


Furthermore,  in  contrast  to  ethanol 
intended  for  use  as  a  motor  fuel,  alco- 
hol which  is  to  be  used  industrially  is 
not  subject  to  the  60  cents  per  gallon 
duty.  As  it  now  stands,  marketers  and 
traders  can  import  a  shipment  of  etha- 
nol for  industrial  purposes— avoiding 
the  duty— and  have  up  to  3  years  to  re- 
declare  its  use  if  in  fact  it  is  used  for 
fuel  rather  than  for  industrial  pur- 
poses as  originally  declared,  without 
paying  any  interest  or  penalty.  This 
translates  into  a  3-year  interest  free 
loan  to  ethanol  traders.  More  unscru- 
pulous traders  have  been  known  to  set 
up  dummy  corporations  that  import 
ethanol  ostensibly  for  industrial  use. 
thus  avoiding  the  60-cent  duty.  They 
then  go  out  of  business  Just  before  the 
3-year  end  use  reporting  and  duty 
deadline.  Oiu-  measure  would  require 
that  all  imported  ethyl  alcohol  be  sub- 
ject to  the  60-cent  import  duty  at  the 
point  of  entry  into  the  United  States. 
However,  this  duty  would  be  refunded 
upon  proof  that  such  product  was  not 
used  and  can  no  longer  be  made  suita- 
ble for  use  as  fuel  ethanol. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  clarify  the 
eligibility  criteria  for  duty  free  impor- 
tation of  ethanol  under  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  statute.  Under  the 
cturent  interpretation  of  this  statute, 
ethyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  alcohol  mix- 
tures which  originate  in  non-CBI 
countries  can  be  upgraded  in  CBI 
countries  to  fuel  ethanol  quality,  then 
imported  into  the  United  States  duty- 
free. This  practice  of  transshipping 
subverts  the  intent  of  the  CBI  statute. 
The  purpose  of  the  CBI  Act  is  to  en- 
courage indigenous  projects  which 
would  promote  long-term  economic  de- 
velopment, not  to  establish  laundering 
operations  to  avoid  payment  of  legiti- 
mate Import  duties. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  loopholes 
be  closed  to  afford  the  ethanol  indus- 
try the  full  protection  Congress  in- 
tended when  it  established  the  duties 
on  imported  fuel  ethanol.  Strengthen- 
ing the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  ensure 
the  steady  growth  of  such  a  valuable 
domestic  industry. 

H.R. 1720 
A  bill  to  ensure  payment  of  the  regular 
duties  imposed  on  imported  ethyl  alcohol 
and  payment  of  the  additional  duty  im- 
posed on  ethyl  alcohol  when  Imported  for 
use  in  produdnc  a  mixture  of  gasoline  and 
alcohol  or  used  otherwise  as  fuel 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ETHYL  ALCOHOU 

(a)  The  Item  description  for  item  901.50  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (10  U.S.C.  1302)  Is  amended  to 


read  as  follows:  "Ethyl  alcohol  (provided  for 
in  item  427.88.  part  2D.  schedule  4)  or  any 
mixture  containing  such  ethyl  alcohol  If 
such  ethyl  alcohol  or  mixture  Is  suitable,  or 
can  be  made  suitable,  for  use  as  a  fuel  or  for 
use  in  producing  a  mixture  of  gasoline  and 
alcohol  or  a  mixttue  of  a  special  fuel  and  al- 
cohol for  use  as  a  fuel". 

(bXl)  The  amount  of  any  duty  pro  "1 
for  under  item  901.50  of  the  AppendiA  u) 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  VJS.C.  1202)  which  is  paid  with  respect 
to  any  ethyl  alcohol  or  mixture  containing 
ethyl  alcohol  shall  be  refunded  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  upon  proof  that  that 
ethyl  alcohol  or  mixture  was  not  used  and 
can  no  longer  be  used  or  be  made  suitable 
for  use— 

(A)  as  a  fuel, 

(B)  in  the  production  of— 

(i)  a  mixture  of  gasoline  and  alcohol,  or 
(ii)  a  mixture  of  special  fuel  and  alcohol, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  fuel. 

(2)  Allowance  of  a  refund  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  compliance  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe,  which  may  include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to- 

(A)  fixing  of  a  time  limit  within  which 
claims  for  refund  under  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  fUed  and 
completed; 

(B)  establishing  the  method  of  and  docu- 
menUtlon  necessary  for  the  required  proof: 
and 

(C)  the  designation  of  the  person  to  whom 
any  refund  shall  be  made. 

SBC.  L  CABIBBEAN  BASIN  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
ACT. 

Section  213(a)  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2703(a)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  No  ethyl  alcohol  provided  for  in  item 
427.88  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  mixture  containing  such 
ethyl  alcohol,  shall  be  considered  to  be— 

"(A)  an  article  that  Is  wholly  the  growth, 
proiduct.  or  manufacture  of  a  beneficiary 
country: 

"(B)  a  new  or  different  article  of  com- 
merce which  has  been  grown,  produced,  or 
manufactured  In  a  beneficiary  country; 

"(C)  a  material  produced  in  a  beneficiary 
country:  or 

"(D)  otherwise  eligible  for  duty  free  treat- 
ment under  this  Act: 

merely  by  virtue  of  having  been  subjected 
to— 

"(1)  distillation,  dehydration  by  molecular 
sieve,  or  other  similar  process  (including 
azeotroplc  distillation  or  dehydration  to  an- 
hydrous ethyl  alcohol): 

"(11)  denaturing:  or 

"(ill)  blending  with  other  ethyl  alcohol 
which  is  then  subjected  to  the  processes  de- 
scribed in  cUuse  (i)  or  (U); 
within  a  beneficiary  country." 

SEC.  S.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  GENER- 
AL HEADNOTE8  OP  THE  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES. 

General  headnote  3(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C. 
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1202)  is  ai^ended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  thejfollowing  new  subdivision 

"(iv)  No  ethyl  aleohol  provided  for  in  item 
427.88.  and  no  mixture  containing  any  such 
ethyl  alcohol,  shall  be  oonsklered  to  be— 

"(A)  the  ^wth  or  product  of  an  insular 
possession;  i 

"(B)  manufactured  or  produced  in  an  insu- 
lar poMessten  from  materials  wiUch  are 
growth,  pr^uct,  or  manufacture  of  any 
such  posaes^on:  or 

"(C)  otheitwise  eligible  for  exemption  from 
duty  under  this  headnote; 
merely  by  |irtue  of  having  bem  subjected 

"(I)  distiUation.  dehydration  by  molecular 
sieve,  or  oiher  similar  prooeas  (including 
aseotropic  distillation  or  dehydration  to  an- 
hydrous etlnrl  alcohol);  or 

"(ID  denaturinr.  or 

"(UI)  blading  with  other  ethyl  alcohol 
which  is  thin  subjected  to  the  processes  de- 
scrilMd  in  sabdause  (I)  or  (ID; 
within  an  iiisular  possession." 

SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  ameidment  made  by  this  Act,  and 
subsection  lb)  of  the  fkst  section  of  this 
Act,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consimiptioh,  on  or  after  the  ISth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


WHY  CANT  THE  PRESIDENT 
TAKE  {AGRICULTURE'S  PROB- 
LEM SBRIOUSLY 

HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGlfTFOOT 

I  or  IOWA 

VH  THE  6OVSE  OF  RSPRSSBrrATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28,  198S 

•  Mr.  UQHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  picked  up  the  Washington 
Post  In  k  story  about  the  Oridiron 
Club.  President  Reagan  was  quoted  as 
falling  on|  his  face,  with  an  attempted 
joke,  the  pimch  line  being  "I  think  we 
should  ke^p  the  grain  and  export  the 
farmers."  If  this  was  intended  to  be 
funny,  it  pas  a  guffaw  of  monumental 
proportions.  A  spokesman  for  the 
White  Ho^  has  said  the  remark  was 
made  as  aijoke. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing 
furmy  abbut  going  out  of  business. 
There  is  ao  humor  in  watching  a  life- 
time of  elf ort  and  sacrifice  be  washed 
away  in  g  tide  of  high  interest  rates 
and  low  Commodity  prices.  The  farm 
problems  are  not  a  laughing  matter 
and  I  am  offended  and  angered  by 
those  ren)arks.  There  is  a  time  and  a 
place  for:  humor.  What  we  need  is 
action  to  jcorrect  the  farm  debt  situa- 

tiOIL* 
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ketball  team  advance  to  the  final  four 
of  the  NCAA  basketlMtll  tournament. 
It  was  a  moment  made  all  the  more 
special  because  of  the  seniors  on  the 
team  who  had  come  so  dose  twice 
before.  Ed  Pinkney.  Gary  McLain.  and 
Dwayne  McClain  were  freshmen  on 
the  Cinderella  team  that  lost  to  North 
Carolina  in  the  1982  regional  finals. 
The  1983  Villanova  Cinderella  team 
left  the  ball  early  again,  this  time  at 
the  hands  of  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton. 

These  three  seniors  met  at  a  Five- 
Star  Basketball  Camp  the  summer 
after  their  Junior  year  in  high  schooL 
There  they  became  fast  friends  and 
eventually  Gary  McLain  and  Dwayne 
McClain  convinced  Ed  Pinkney  to 
leave  the  Bronx  for  Villanova  Univer- 
sity in  Pennsylvania's  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, which  I  am  proud  to  represent  in 
Congress.  For  3  years  these  young 
men  played  some  fine  basketball  but 
always  ended  up  a  little  short.  Finally 
they  made  a  pact  to  do  a  little  better 
this  year,  to  reach  the  f iiud  four. 

This  Sunday,  these  same  three  lay- 
ers carried  Coach  Rollle  Massimlno  to 
his  first  flnal  four  appearance.  Al- 
though Villanova  has  reached  the 
final  four  in  the  past,  it  has  been 
through  a  long  dry  spell.  I  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Coach 
Massimlno  and  his  whole  Villanova 
team  as  they  enjoy  a  level  of  success 
that  most  basketball  teams  can  only 
dream  about.  Now  that  the  WUdcats 
have  reached  the  final  four,  I  wish 
them  well  in  their  next  two  games.* 


VILLANOVA  ADVANCES  TO  FINAL 
FOUR 


ii 


0  This  "iMillet"  symbol  identines  statemenu  or  insertions  whicii  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ON.  BOB  EDGAR 

I       OP  PEHMSTLVAMIA 
Ilf  THE|H0USB  of  RSPRESniTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2$,  198S 

•  lit.  EtX}AR.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  this 
weekend  t  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
watching  Villanova  University's  bas- 


STOP  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSE  IN 
TURKEY 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
Ur  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26, 19SS 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
begiimlng  of  April,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Turkey,  Turgut  Ozal,  will  be  visit- 
ing the  United  States.  Although  I  be- 
lieve we  can  all  support  his  efforts  to 
address  Turkey's  human  rights  prob- 
lems, the  people  of  that  country  con- 
tinue to  live  under  harsh  conditions. 
Prime  Minister  Ozal's  visit  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  urge  him  to  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  ameliorate  prison  condi- 
tions, end  the  practice  of  torture,  re- 
lease those  persons  imprisoned  for 
their  political  beliefs,  ease  the  repres- 
sion of  religious  freedom  for  the 
Greek  minority,  and  lift  restrictions 
on  political  participation. 

The  State  Department's  Country 
Reports  for  1984  details  continued 
human  rights  problems  in  Tiuiiey,  in- 
cluding hundreds  of  claims  of  torture 
throughout  the  year.  The  report  cites 
"the  trial  of  56  signatories  of  a  peti- 
tion on  human  rights  and  democracy 
in  Turitejr;  the  opening  of  a  second 
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peace  association  trial;  slow  progress 
in  overcoming  poor  i»1son  conditions 
and  dealing  with  continued  reports  of 
torture;  a  series  of  large-scale  hunger 
strikes  by  inmates;  and  the  continu- 
ation of  martial  law  in  34  provinces, 
including  the  most  populous." 

We  welcome  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment's public  condemnation  of  torture 
and  mistreatment  of  prisonerB.  But 
these  efforts  should  be  enhanced  by 
tiUdng  steps  such  as  eliminating  the 
4S-day  period  of  incommunicado  de- 
tention during  which  time  many  de- 
tainees report  betaig  tortured;  granting 
access  to  places  of  detention  by  an  am- 
nesty for  those  prisoners  incarcerated 
for  the  nonviolent  expression  of  their 
political  views. 

Of  great  concern  as  well  is  Turkey's 
treatment  of  Its  Greek  minority.  The 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church's  most  im- 
portant seminary  was  forced  to  dose 
following  restrictions  placed  on  its  en- 
rollment allowing  only  Tui^ish  citi- 
zens. Turkish  citizens  who  are  QreA 
Orthodox  have  been  greatly  reduced— 
120,000  in  Istanbul  in  1955  to  4.S00 
today— as  a  result  of  continued  Turk- 
ish repression.  The  Turkish  ccmstltu- 
tion  and  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  both 
guarantee  mlnortty  rights  and  profvide 
for  the  maintenance  of  separate 
schools  for  religious  minorities.  This 
commitment  should  be  honored  by 
giving  permission  for  the  reopening  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churdh's  theo- 
logical soninary,  closed  since  1971. 

Prime  Minister  Ozal.  who  was  elect- 
ed in  November  1983,  has  made  sane 
atteim>ts  to  begin  addressing  Turkey's 
pervasive  human  rights  problems,  in- 
duding  the  m>polntment  of  a  pairila- 
mentary  commission  to  investigate 
prison  conditions.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  military  retains  oHnplete  au- 
thority on  human  rights  matters  and 
the  Turkish  parliamoit  has  not  been 
able  to  address  effectively  the  ques- 
tions of  amnesty  for  XMlitical  prison- 
ers, torture  and  poor  prison  condi- 
tions, restrictions  on  the  press,  or  con- 
tinuing political  trials.  In  light  of  the 
hunger  strikes  to  protest  conditions  in 
the  pris(His,  the  Prime  Minister  ml^t 
at  least  reconvene  the  commission  of 
inquiry  into  prison  conditions  and 
grant  it  access  to  places  of  detention 
on  a  regular  basis. 

The  House  will  soon  be  considering 
the  FDreign  Aid  Authorization  bill, 
which  indudes  a  sizable  allotment  for 
Tui^ey.  As  with  all  countries  which 
receive  significant  foreign  aid,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  urge  that  those 
funds  are  spent  in  support  of  that  na- 
tion's people.  Prime  Mhiister  Ozal's 
vigilaiHX  toward  addressing  the 
human  rights  problems  affecting  his 
country  would  strengthen  the  friend- 
ship that  already  exists  between  our 
two  nations,  and  assure  the  Congress 
that  our  foreign  aid  dollars  are  being 
used  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.* 
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THE  MURDER  OF  MAJOR  NICH- 
OLSON: SOVIET  BRUTALITY  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPmCRIOAH 
IH  THC  HOU8S  OP  RKPRXSCMTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  senseless  murder  of  MaJ.  Arthur 
Nicholson  is  a  clear  case  of  Soviet  bru- 
tality in  action.  WhOe  the  Kremlin 
leaders  call  for  cooperation  and  under- 
standing, their  actions  around  the 
world  reveal  their  real  intentions.  Be- 
neath their  peace-loving  image  is  an 
aggressive  and  confrontational  state 
which  ignores  agreements  and  resorts 
to  brute  force  to  attain  their  needs. 

According  to  recent  reports.  Major 
Nicholson  was  performing  routine  sur- 
veillsnce  in  Soviet-dominated  East 
Germany  when  he  was  shot  by  a 
Soviet  guard.  Major  Nicholson  was  un- 
armed and  was  performing  his  duties 
in  accordance  with  operating  proce- 
dures which  date  back  to  1947.  The 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  allow  liaison  and 
surveillance  duty  and  provide  for  an 
exchange  of  such  mlsdrais  in  East  and 
West  Germany.  Major  Nicholson  was 
clearly  following  the  agreement  when 
he  was  senselessly  shot  down  without 
warning  in  East  Germany  by  a  Soviet 
soldier.  Available  evidence  reveals  that 
he  was  shot  well  outside  a  permanent- 
ly restricted  area  that  is  off  limits  to 
U.S.  liaison  teams. 

Major  Nicholson  was  reportedly  hit 
in  the  chest  and  was  denied  medical 
treatment  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
An  American  officer  accompanying 
the  major  was  prevented  from  admin- 
istering first  aid. 

To  add -insult  to  injury,  the  Soviets 
fabricated  a  false  story  describing  the 
incident.  Even  if  Major  Nicholson  had 
accidentally  strayed  into  a  restricted 
zone,  accepted  rules  dictate  that  he  be 
detained  and  then  returned  to  his 
unit.  Brute  force  should  never  be  used 
in  such  a  sittiation.  Once  again,  the 
civilized  world  is  disgusted  to  see  an- 
other example  of  how  the  Soviets 
shoot  first  and  ask  questions  later. 
Who  can  forget  Korean  Air  Line  flight 
007.  and  the  incredible  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  Innocent  people? 

This  terrible  tragedy  comes  at  a  time 
when  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  trying  to  come  to  an 
agreement  to  reduce  the  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  both  sides  are  trying  to  establish 
mutual  trust  and  closer  relations  with 
each  other.  While  I  support  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  better  our  ties 
with  the  Soviets,  this  sad  incident 
deeply  troubles  me  and  leads  me  to 
question  whether  the  Kremlin  is 
really  sincere  about  wanting  peace  and 
understanding  in  the  world. 
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If  they  are  willing  to  break  agree- 
ments regarding  simple  military  liai- 
son efforts,  what  might  they  do  with  a 
high-level  arms  reduction  accord? 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Major  Nichol- 
son's widow  and  family.  I  am  certain 
that  they  know  he  died  in  the  service 
of  his  country  while  performing  a  mis- 
sion that  the  free  world  must  continue 
to  perform.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
Join  me  in  sending  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  the  Nicholson  family  during 
this  moment  of  supreme  sadness.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  JOBS  CORPS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  TOTE 
IH  THE  HOU8I  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVIS 

Ttiesday,  March  26,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
senior  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  72,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  and  imqualified 
support  for  this  program. 

As  a  representative  from  a  large,  in- 
dustrial State.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
large  number  of  unemployed,  disad- 
vantaged youth  who  remain  discour- 
aged and  unable  to  locate  work.  Unem- 
ployment statistics  are  distressingly 
high— over  20  percent  and  are  nearly 
double  that  rate  for  minority  youth. 

The  Jobs  Corps  Program  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  training  and  educating  youth  for 
professional  and  service-oriented  Job 
opportunities,  both  full  and  part  time. 
This  program  has  proven  its  ability  to 
place  willing  and  capable  youth,  who 
are  ready  to  work.  In  New  York,  there 
are  8  centers.  2  of  which  are  located  in 
my  home  city  of  New  York,  serving 
2.358  enrollees  and  a  total  of  5,000 
statewide. 

Training  under  this  program  lasts 
from  8  months  to  2  years  and  Involves 
an  open-ended  schedule,  devised  ac- 
cording to  individual  abUity.  EInrollees 
are  placed  in  a  number  of  Job  areas,  in- 
cluding clerical  and  business  positions, 
automotive  and  building  trades  as  well 
as  cosmetology  and  food  services. 

The  program  is  also  cost-effective. 
The  thousands  of  youth  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  have  repayed 
the  program  145  percent  of  its  costs  in 
taxes.  This  resolution,  reaffirms  the 
importance  of  continuation  of  this 
program  and  recognizes  its  role  in 
helping  young  men  and  women  hold— 
and  keep  Jobs. 

The  President's  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate this  important  program  were  re- 
jected last  week  when  the  Committee 
on  Eklucation  and  Labor  presented  its 
report  to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. The  report  recommends  rejection 
of  the  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  proposes  freezing 
all  programs  under  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction at  last  year's  levels. 
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In  the  words  of  the  committee 
report,  this  proposal  represents  a  cut— 
because  you  can't  freeze  inflation. 
However.  I  believe  that  It  represents  a 
far  better  alternative  than  that  of  the 
administration. 

I  pledge  my  own  efforts  to  work  to 
assure  that  the  Job  Corps  Program  re- 
mains alive  and  well  in  the  year 
ahead.* 


FACTS  CONCERNING 
MILITARY  RETIREMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  mw  Tout 

IH  THC  HOnSX  OP  RBPBKSEHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  26, 1985 

•  K(r.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Febnuu^  5.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Director  David  Stockman 
testified  concerning  the  subject  of 
military  pensions.  The  service  to  our 
coimtry  rendered  by  our  military- 
Active.  Reserve,  and  National  Guard- 
is  a  unique  service,  essential  to  nation- 
al security.  It  has  seemed  to  some  that 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Stockman's  remarks 
suggest  that  he  might  not  properly  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifices  of  the  men  and 
women  who  saved  the  world  from 
Adolph  Hitler  and  have  defended  the 
free  world  ever  since.  What  is  appreci- 
ated, however,  is  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. The  matter  of  military  pensions 
does,  in  fact,  deserve  a  look,  but  it 
must  not  be  the  proverbial  cold  eye  of 
the  accountant  alone,  for  military  re- 
tirement is  a  very  complex  subject  nec- 
essarily tied  to  personnel  management 
and  promotion/retention  policies  as 
well  as  being  a  very  human  question 
involving  men  and  women  who,  even 
in  peacetime,  make  great  sacrifices  for 
their  country. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  has  recently  pro- 
mulgated some  important  facts  con- 
cerning military  retirement  which 
must  be  taken  under  consideration  in 
any  study  of  the  military  retirement 
system.  I  cite  these  facts  here  for  the 
information  of  this  House: 

The  average  annual  gross  retired 
pay  for  a  full  career  nondisabillty  mili- 
tary retiree  is  $13,716. 

Nondisabillty  military  retired  pay  is 
fully  taxable. 

The  median  rank  for  all  military  re- 
tirees is  sergeant— or  chief  petty  offi- 
cer—that is,  pay  grade  E-7. 

Only  13  percent  of  those  who  enter 
military  service  remain  long  enough  to 
earn  retired  pay. 

Military  personnel  do  not  retire  with 
20  years  service  at  50  percent  of  their 
compensation.  The  actual  amoimt  is 
35  percent  for  20  years  of  service  or  58 
percent  for  30  years  service. 

Changes  implemented  in  the  mili- 
tary   retirement    system    since    1980 
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alone  havfe  already  reduced  the  life- 
time retirement  pay  by  a{H7roxiiiiately 
20  percent  for  those  fully  affected.* 
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beneficiaries  and  stewar  ,  of  these 
gifts,  it  is  fitting  that  we  commemo- 
rate this  date.* 


T^BUTE  TO  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OrMARTIAm 
IH  THZ  tOUSE  OP  RBPU8KHTATIVES 

Tuksday,  March  26. 1985 

*  Mr.  D'^SON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Greek  Inde- 
pendence. On  March  25  In  the  year 
1821  freedom  returned  to  Its  ancient 
homelandj  After  nearly  500  years' of 
Ottoman  ^«>pression,  Alexander  Ypd- 
lanti  and  his  fellow  Greek  patriots 
rose  in  optn  revolt  against  their  Turk- 
ish rulers.  To  win  their  goal  of  Greek 
independence,  the  partisans  struggled 
for  11  cruel  years,  but  courage  and 
perseverence  have  ever  been  the  hall- 
mark of  preek  culture.  On  May  7, 
1983.  thelt  victory  was  ratified  by  the 
Treaty  of  London. 

The  Owmpian  torch  of  freedmn 
reignlted  VcaX  day  has  burned  brightly 
ever  since!  It  lit  the  way  for  the  entire 
Balkan  independence  movement  that 
followed  the  Greek  example.  It  sur- 
vived despite  the  devastation  of  two 
world  wan.  And  even  Hitler's  occupa- 
tion forcas  could  enshroud  the  torch 
but  not  ejttingulsh  its  flame. 

As  citizens  of  an  established  democ- 
racy we  o^e  our  legacy  of  freedom  and 
self-goveriunent  to  the  ancient  Greek 
traditions  that  were  reaffirmed  on  this 
date.  As  legislators— and  that  very 
word  is  of  Greek  derivation— we  are 
doubly  indebted.  We  are  responsible 
for  preserving  the  equality  and  fair- 
ness that  Aristotle  taught  were  the 
fruits  of  \  independence.  Oxir  history 
has  been  forged  in  the  effort  to  apply 
and  perfect  these  princ^les.  So  long 
as  we  uphold  the  responsibility  the 
torch  of  Greek  freedom  and  independ- 
ence win  Continue  to  prosper. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Greek  independence.  Op- 
pressed pieople  the  world  over  strug- 
gling fori  self-government  can  talEe 
heart  in  I  the  victory  won  by  a  tiny 
nation  against  a  great  and  powerful 
oppressor.  The  Greek's  courage  and 
perseverehce  that  prevailed  against 
the  Ottoman  empire  in  1821  has  been 
passed  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
Greek  Cypriot  partisans  continue  to 
struggle  igainst  the  modem  Turkish 
invader.  I 

I  trust  that  the  Gre^  Cypriots,  in 
time,  will  I  prevail  in  their  campaign  for 
freedom.  lAnd  I  consider  It  paot  of  the 
responsibilities  of  every  deomcracy  to 
support  tnem  and  people  everywhere, 
from  Afghanistan  to  Central  America, 
who  are  fighting  to  be  free. 

Freedom  and  equality,  the  gifts  of 
ancient  (Ireece,  were  returned  to  their 
homelant   on  March  25.  1821.  As  the 


USA  FOR  AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEHTATIVES 

TuetdAy,  March  26, 1985 

*  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1985,  recording  artists  from 
across  the  Nation  and  from  every 
branch  of  the  music  industry  Joined 
together  as  "USA  for  Africa"  to  raise 
desperately  needed  funds  for  relief  of 
the  q)reading  famine  in  Africa,  and  to 
respond  to  the  growing  problems  of 
hungry  and  hoineless  people  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Sup- 
port of  Artists  for  Africa,  along  with 
the  generous  support  of  fans  and  char- 
itable people  throughout  the  country, 
will  raise  at  least  $50  million.  All  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  recording  will 
be  channeled  through  existing  relief 
agencies.  Already  sales  of  "We  Are  the 
World"  have  exceeded  the  most  opti- 
mistic hopes  of  its  producers  and  per- 
formers. 

Although  governments  from  aroimd 
the  world  have  responded  generously 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  famine- 
stricken  Africa,  the  proportions  of  this 
prolonged  disaster  have  overwhelmed 
normal  governmental  channels  and 
private  relief  efforts.  The  call  is  to 
each  of  us  to  help  the  people  of  Africa 
and  the  hungry  in  America  in  the  real- 
ization that  "We  Are  the  World." 
Through  the  initiative  and  talents  of 
this  group  which  came  together  with  a 
common  purpose,  a  common  concern, 
and  a  common  commitment,  "USA  for 
Africa"  has  given  each  of  us  the 
chance  and,  I  hope,  the  inspiration  to 
save  a  life  in  this  truly  critical  time. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
commending  the  participants  in  "USA 
for  Africa"  for  their  individual  and 
collective  initiative  and  generosity. 
They  have  given  each  of  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  difference  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

We  are  the  ones  who  make  a  bright- 
er day.  So  let's  start  giving.* 
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It  is  the  Contras'  great  misfortune 
that  they  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  employ  high-priced  public 
relations  and  law  firms  to  present 
their  side  of  the  issue  to  the  American 
people.  That  may  be  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  in  the  Congress  are  so  reluc- 
tant to  provide  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua's  government  is  pulling  out  all 
the  stops  to  halt  U.S.  support  of  the  contra 
guerrillas.  Besides  a  fierce  public-relations 
campiJgn,  the  Sandinistas  are  encooracinc 
mothen  of  Nicaraguan  soldiers  to  write 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  ursing  them 
to  vote  against'  continued  funding  of  the 
rebels.* 


NICARAGUA'S  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  G.  WnJJAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  vntcnfiA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  tlEPRSSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26, 1985 
*  Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  brief  news  item  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1,  1985,  issue  of 
UJS.  News  &  World  Report,  and  I  am 
talchig  this  opportunity  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  by  inserting  it  in 
the  Record. 


UNION  LOCAL  HONORED  FOR  60 
YEARS  OF  COBCMUNTTY  SERVICE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OPPLOBm* 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBE8EHTATIVBS 

7'uesday,  March  26, 1985^ 

*  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Spealwr. 
today  I  rise  to  commonorate  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Local  728.  in  Hollywood,  FL.  "This 
imlon  local  has  served  Broward 
Coimty  well,  playing  an  active  role  in 
the  community's  charitable  and  volun- 
teer activities  in  addition  to  protecting 
the  interests  of  its  members. 

A  particular  tribute  must  be  paid  to 
Edward  P.  Harvey,  who  was  elected  fi- 
nancial secretary  of  the  union  in  July 
1964  and  retired  some  20  years  later, 
having  served  the  union  with  excep- 
tional dedication,  hard  work,  and  per- 
sonal integrity.  Edward  Harvey 
worked  tirelessly  for  our  community 
over  the  years  and  deserves  our  high- 
est praise  and  greatest  thanks  for  his 
devotion. 

Another  key  figure  in  this  local's 
successful  history  is  James  H.  OUbert. 
who  served  as  business  manager  from 
1925  to  1948.  Gilbert  was  the  guiding 
spirit  and  pioneer  behind  local  728.  a 
staunch  trade  unionist  who  truly  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  advancement  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters. 

IBEW  Local  728  has  played  a  promi- 
nent role  in  voluntary  labor  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  Hollywood. 
Projects  to  which  union  members  have 
selflessly  devoted  their  time  and  ener- 
gies include  building  community  play- 
grounds and  ballparks,  rewiring  facili- 
ties for  charitable  organizations,  and 
general  volunteer  labor  for  needy 
causes.  "This  union  local  also  operates 
one  of  the  largest  blood  banks  in  ow- 
elty, donating  several  thousand  pints 
of  blood  to  area  ho^itals  each  year. 

Working  in  concert  with  the 
Broward  County  Building  Construc- 
tion &c  Trade  Council,  this  local  union 
always  has  fought  to  obtain  and  pro- 
mote the  best  possible  standards  for 
its  workers.  Local  728,  under  the  able 
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leadership  of  business  mmnacer  James 
WeldCMU  continues  today  Its  Important 
tradltl<m  of  provldlnc  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  electrical  workers  of 
our  area  and  participating  in  activities 
to  make  the  city  of  Hollywood  a  better 
place  for  all  of  its  residents. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  local  728  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers  and  its  members  who 
have  made  it  a  most  remarkable 
thread  in  the  fabric  of  our  communi- 
ty.* 


MX  UTRWTT.1R 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

ormwTOBK 

»  TBS  BOU8S  or  aamssniTATrvxs 

TuetOay.  March  26,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  will  be  deciding  whether  to 
release  money  for  procurement  of  MX 
mlssfles.  A  decision  to  spend  $1.5  bil- 
lion is  not  to  be  taken  lightly  in  these 
times  of  fiscal  constraint  but  this  deci- 
sion has  even  more  far-reaching  impli- 
cations than  that  At  this  point  in  the 
multiyear  MX  program,  we  have  paid 
<mly  one-third  of  the  eventual  $41  bil- 
lion price  tag.  Thus.  I  feel  that  we 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  save 
$37  bOUon  if  the  MX  cannot  withstand 
a  logical  and  critical  assessment  of  its 
value  to  national  security. 

The  MX  is  absolutely  deficient  from 
this  point  of  view.  First,  the  basing 
mode  proposed  for  this  missile  is  not 
sensible.  Even  with  hardening  of  the 
silos.  I  beUeve  that  survivability  of  the 
system  is  questionable.  Noted  defense 
expert  WOllam  W.  Kaufmann  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  has  stated  that 
survhraMllty  of  our  land-based  ICBM 
force  after  a  Soviet  attack  could  fall 
from  20  percent  to  5  percent  within  a 
decade.  Why  de^oy  100  MX  missiles 
with  1.000  warheads  if  no  more  than  5 
missllfs  and  50  warheads  could  be  ex- 
pected to  survive  an  enemy  attack? 

Moreover,  we  should  not  merely  imi- 
tate the  Soirtets  by  procuring  the  MX 
missile  In  regwpse  to  their  buildup  in 
large,  land-based  mlssfles.  The  Soviets 
have  emphasfated  these  weapons  in 
their  strategic  forces  because  it  suits 
their  particular  geographic  situation. 
America  has  alwajrs  maintained  a 
more  balanced  and  flexible  triad  of 
strategic  forces  that  is  better  suited  to 
our  defense  needs. 

To  maintain  this  desirable  balance 
In  our  forces,  we  have  selected  new  air- 
craft with  Stealth  technology  for  one 
leg  of  our  triad;  new,  more  accurate, 
submarine-launched  Trident  n  mls- 
sfles for  the  second  leg;  and  smaUer. 
more  mobUe,  land-based  Midgetman 
mlssfles  for  the  third  leg.  All  of  these 
are  less  viflnerable  to  attack  than  MX 
mlssfles  in  existing  Minuteman  silos. 
In  fact,  the  MX  makes  us  weaker 
ratlwr  than  stronger  if  it  diverts  re- 
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sources  from  timely  procurement  of 
these  less  viilnerable  weapons  sjrstems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  decision  to  vote 
against  the  MX  is  based  upon  this  ra- 
tional assessment  of  the  value  of  the 
weapon  for  national  security  and  I 
resent  any  implications  that  MX  oppo- 
nents are  "weak  on  defense."  I  am  a 
strident  proponent  of  national  securi- 
ty, which  requires  both  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  a  strong  national 
economy.  I  beUeve  that  we  wUl  achieve 
both  of  these  by  aUocatIng  our  finite 
resources  wisely  and  not  by  automati- 
cally approving  the  purchase  of  every 
proposed  weapons  system.  I  have  sup- 
ported acquisition  of  the  Trident  n 
and  Midgetman  mlssfles  and  I  have 
supported  the  President  on  deploy- 
ment of  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe.  These  are  sensible 
weapons  systems  that  enhance  our  na- 
tiorud  security.  The  MX  Is  not 

I  do  not  accept  that  the  MX  is  neces- 
sary as  a  "bargaining  chip"  for  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva.  I  fiflly  support 
the  President's  initiative  in  restarting 
the  arms  control  and  I  am  as  hopeful 
as  any  American  that  these  negotia- 
tions wlU  lead  to  mutual  and  verifiable 
reductions  in  the  nuclear  arseiuds  of 
the  two  superpowers.  To  be  a  valuable 
"bargaining  chip."  the  MX  would  have 
to  pose  a  credible  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  absence  of  a  survlvable 
basing  mode  for  the  mlssfles,  the  BCX 
does  not  meet  this  criterion. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
we  will  be  willing  to  bargain  away  the 
MX  if  we  continue  to  sink  money  into 
it  I  pnwose  that  we  delay  any  further 
funding  for  the  project  for  1  year.  At 
that  time,  we  can  decide  to  fimd  the 
MX  for  fiscal  year  liM7  if  reasonable 
progress  is  not  being  made  toward 
arms  control  in  Geneva.  This  threat  to 
renew  MX  funding  next  year  is  as 
credible  a  "bargaining  chip"  as  the 
mlssUe  itself  and  it  is  far  less  expen- 
sive in  the  interim. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
voting  against  continued  funding  for 
the  MX.  Acquisition  of  this  expensive 
weapons  system  is  iM>t  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  national  security.* 


Mamh  27,  1985 

night  March  26.  DaUy  missing  chU- 
dren  reports  and  hundreds  of  informa- 
tional messages  wiU  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Washington  area  televi- 
sion viewers  in  this  year  long  cam- 
paign. Photos  of  missing  chUdren  wlU 
be  posted  in  MobU  stations,  schools, 
and  libraries,  and  some  MobU  dealers 
are  i4}pearlng  in  television  spots  dis- 
cussing various  aspects  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign  is 
threefold:  To  Increase  pubUc  aware- 
ness of  this  natloiud  tragedy;  to  pro- 
vide the  WTTG  audience  and  consum- 
ers with  solid,  useful  advice;  and  to 
help  locate  missing  chUdren  and 
return  them  to  their  homes. 

Approximately  1.8  mllUon  chUdren 
are  wiimring  from  their  homes  each 
year.  Many  of  these  chUdren  are  never 
returned  home.  The  problems  and 
sometimes  tragic  consequences  sur- 
rounding the  plight  of  missing  chU- 
dren is  a  real  concern  that  deserves  at- 
tention. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  MobU  OU 
Corp..  WTTG/Channel  5.  and  the 
Acacia  Group  for  making  missing  chU- 
dren a  focus  of  lUitional  attention.  It  is 
a  timely  and  much  needed  pubUc  serv- 
ice.* 


HELPING  FIND  MISSING 
CHILDREN 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  unnAKA 
Of  THE  HOUSK  Or  UE^RXSKNTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  March  Z8,  19SS    . 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  MobU  OU 
Corp.  has  recently  announced  that  it 
wiU  work  with  WTTG/Channel  5  and 
the  Acacia  Group  to  begin  a  year  long 
effort  to  help  locate  missing  children 
and  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  scope  of  the  problem. 

The  campaign  begins  with  the  show- 
ing of  three  1  hour  specials  starting  to- 


THE  CASE  FOR  VOA 
MODERNIZATION 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  mw  jxasBT 

n  TBS  Bonss  or  RsritssxifTATrvss 

Tuesday,  March  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Ml.  Speaker,  the 
Voice  of  America  is  our  way  of  telling 
America's  story  abroad.  As  the  appro- 
priations request  for  VOA  came  under 
our  consideration.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  In  mind  the  unques- 
tionable value  of  telling  that  story.  In 
many  places,  it  is  the  orUy  corrective 
for  the  fables  and  lies  told  by  some 
others. 

I  recommend  to  the  House  the  ap- 
praisal James  Reston  makes  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  20.  1985.  of 
the  Voice  of  America's  technical  and 
financial  requirements: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20. 1985] 
A  Shostwavx  Radio  Battu  For  Minos 


,  Momocco.  The  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica is  heard  every  momliic  in  Morocco  a> 
clearly  and  regularly  sa  the  crowlns  of  the 
roosters  at  ■unriae.  "This  is  the  news  from 
Washington."  It  says,  as  if  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains outside  your  window  were  as  close  as 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia. 

With  a  careful  touch  on  the  radio  dial, 
you  hear  the  conflicting  babble  of  the 
world:  the  Moscow  radio  on  more  channels 
than  anybody  else,  loud  and  accusative;  the 
leas  frequent  voices  of  the  West  from  West 
Oermany,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  quiet  cadences  from  London:  Here  Is  the 
news,  read  by  so  and  so  in  the  World  Service 
of  the  BBC. 
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Tlieae  i 
indeed  a 
they  are 
but  they 
Africa  as 


ivemment  shortwave  stations  are 
rorld  service."  neglected  because 
9t  heard  In  their  own  countries, 
are  bringing  the  news  to  hear 
never  before,  and  reminding  at 
least  a  reamant  of  leaders  and  listeners  of 
what's  going  on  beyond  their  borders. 

Charles  01.  Wick.  Director  of  the  VS.  In- 
formation] Agency,  was  here  the  other  day 
to  note  the  beginning  of  a  new  Voice  of 
America  snortwave  relay  station  in  Moroc- 
co. Others  are  In  the  process  of  negotiation 
In  Israel,  and  under  ooostructlon  in  Sri 
Lanka  am  Thailand.  Agreements  have  been 
reached  fir  new  medium-wave  transmittcn 
In  CosU  Rica  and  Bellae  to  extend  the 
reach  of  the  V.O.A.  Into  Central  America. 

For  whie  the  Voice  of  America's  signal 
comes  clear  into  Morocco,  it  is  weak  in  many 
parts  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  ahort- 
wave  radio  Is  the  main  source  of  tnforma- 
Uon.         { 

What  isigolng  on  now  is  not  only  an  argu- 
ment atm^t  "Star  Wars"  but  a  different  star 
war,  not  t^ut  missUes  but  about  news  and 
ld(His,  carried  by  radio  into  the  remotest  val- 
leys of  the  world. 

The  ba^nce  of  radio  power  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unim  is  much 
more  favt^rable  to  Moscow  than  the  balance 
of  military  power.  But  the  Voice  of  America 
lers.  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
y.  stlU  do  fairly  welL 

in  42  languages,  they  esti- 
mate that  they  reach  110  milllOD  listeners, 
many  of  whom  never  hear  the  news  in  any 
other  way. 

But  In  this  other  star  war.  as  in  the  mili- 
tary war,  technology  changes  the  balanre, 
and  money  makes  a  difference.  For  exam- 
ple: 

80  percent  of  the  V.OA.'s  108 
I  are  15  years  old,  and  more  than 
;  of  them  are  M  years  old. 
^.A.  broadcasts  9*9  hours  a  week  in 
,  whUe  the  Moscow  radio  broad- 
casts 2.171  hours  a  week  in  81  languagea. 

Among  the  other  nations  in  this  other 
star  war  game,  the  United  States  ranks  fifth 
in  hours  of  broadcasting  here  in  Africa, 
fifth  in  b  >ur8  to  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean, iind  sixth  in  hours  to  Eastern 
Europe  a^  East  Asia. 

This  nded  not  be  a  worrying  thing,  for  if 
you  listed  to  the  broadcasts  in  Morocco 
from  thej  Moscow  radio  and  also  from  the 
V.O.A.,  tae  BBC  and  from  West  Germany, 
France  ahd  the  Netherlands,  the  contrast 
between  Moscow's  vlctous  propaganda  and 
the  Westis  objective  reporting  of  the  news- 
even  ne^s  the  Western  countries  6aa't 
like— Is  startling. 

Nevertlieless.  there  are  many  areas  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  even  Latin  America  where 
the  reach  of  the  Moscow  radio  Is  longer 
than  the  reach  of  the  V.O.A.  or  the  BBC. 
Hence  itt.  Wick's  travels  around  the  world 
trying  tojnegotlate  new  shortwave  facilities; 
in  additlim.  be  will  be  spending  the  next  few 
months  tvpealing  to  Congress  for  money  to 
extend  hk  reach. 

His  main  problem  is  that  the  modernisa- 
tion of  tie  V.O.A.  cannot  be  done  etfecUve- 
ly  on  a  snarly  basis  but  requires  at  least  a 
five-year  building  program,  which  he  esti- 
mates at  k  cost  of  81.3  to  1.8  billion. 

On  Oipitol  Hill,  where  lawmakers  are 
trying  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  deficit  and 
are  even  rejecting  President  Reagan's  mili- 
tary budget,  getting  appropriations  for  this 
other  propaganda  star  war  won't  l>e  easy. 
But  fortanately  it's  the  main  war  we  have 
these  days,  and  deserves  more  attention 
from  Coi^ess  than  It's  getting. 
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The  Senate  has  approved  the  President's 
MX  miasUe  program  by  a  5S-to-45  vote  at  a 
cost  of  $1.5  biUlon,  which  Is  alwut  the  sug- 
gested cost  of  the  V.O.A.  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Maybe  this  will  have  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  Russians  than  five  yean  of 
effective  broadcasting  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. But  in  Morocco  and  in  Geneva,  the 
power  of  the  word  and  the  daily  sound  of 
America's  voice  may  lie  more  important.* 


RECOGNITION  FOR  EDWARD  A. 
KELLT,  JR. 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

(MTHSW  jnSEV 
IH  TBS  BOUSE  Or  REPRESXHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1985 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  recognize  the 
hard  woili  and  dedication  to  his  com- 
munity demonstrated  by  one  of  my 
oonstltutents,  and  good  friend.  Edward 
A.  Kelly.  Jr.,  of  Burlington  County, 
NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ed  KeUy  is  a  servant  to 
the  pubUc  in  the  f  uUest  sense  of  the 
word,  having  served  the  community  of 
Wflllngboro  and  Burlington  County  in 
a  myriad  of  ways.  Currently  in  his 
fourth  5-year  term  as  Burlington 
Coimty  derk.  Mr.  Kelly  has  also 
served  on  the  school  board  and  as 
mayor  of  Wllllngboro. 

The  list  of  Ed.  KeUy's  involvement 
in  conununlty  and  professional  activi- 
ties causes  one  to  wonder  how  he  has 
found  the  hours  in  a  day  to  fulfiU  so 
many  obli^tlons.  But  fulfUI  them  he 
has.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  cheerful,  profes- 
sional and  unselfish  manner. 

Ed  Kelly,  is  a  longtime  member  of 
the  Corpus  Christl  Roman  CathoUc 
Church,  where  he  dedicated  long 
hours  to  the  drive  to  buUd  a  new 
church  and  school.  He  continues  to 
devote  time  and  energy  to  the  parish 
as  a  lector,  usher,  and  carnival  worker. 

Ed.  Mr.  Speaker  is  a  member  of  10 
community  service  clubs,  including  the 
Wllllngboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
where  he  was  elected  president.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  WiUingboro  Rotary 
Club,  a  life  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  Ed  has  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Burlington  County 
American  Red  Cross. 

A  member  of  the  Knights  of  Coliun- 
bus  since  1945.  Ed  was  twice  selected 
as  Knight  of  the  Month  in  1974  and 
1981.  In  1967.  his  accomplishments  led 
to  his  selection  as  an  "Outstanding 
Civic  Leader  of  America"  and  he  has 
received  awards  from  the  Congression- 
al Medal  of  Honor  Society,  the  Jay- 
cees.  the  Rotary  Club  of  WiUingboro. 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Ed  has  been  blessed  with  a  marvel- 
ous, supportive  companion  for  aU  of 
his  endeavors  in  the  person  of  his  wife, 
MUdred.  For  the  past  35  years,  she  has 
worked  side  by  side  with  Ed,  an  invalu- 
able source  of  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance to  him. 
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Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  have 
to  search  long  and  hard  to  find  a  more 
self-sacrificing,  generous  member  of 
his  community.  At  home,  at  work,  at 
church,  through  his  involvement  in 
doasens  of  community  projects.  Ed 
KeUy  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
model  pubUc  servant.  I  doubt  that 
many  have  equaled  the  depth— and 
breadth— of  commitment  he  has  dem- 
onstrated over  the  years. 

I  congratulate  Ed  KeUy  for  a  distin- 
guished career  of  true  service  to  the 
pubUc.  Through  his  efforts,  the  Uves 
of  senior  citizens,  young  adults,  the 
handicapped,  indeed  aU  of  the  citizens 
of  Burlington  County  have  been  great- 
ly enriched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues wlU  want  to  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Ed  Kelly  for  his  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  and  in  express- 
ing our  gratitude  to  Americans  like 
him  who  are  willing  to  give  so  tireless- 
ly of  themselves.* 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxnrois 
or  TBS  BOUSE  OP  BSPRSSEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  MarOi  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  is  once  again 
strug^tng  with  the  very  serious  task 
of  deficit  reductim.  I  woiUd  like  to  caU 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  to  an 
editorial  that  reoaiUy  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

The  nation's  governors.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  aUke.  showed  more  sense  in  their 
new  defidt-reduction  proposals  than  have 
most  of  their  colleagues  in  the  White  House 
and  in  Congress.  Maybe  that's  because  the 
governors  dont  have  to  take  the  heat  by 
voting  on  them. 

The  governors  want  everything  on  the 
table  when  the  carving  begina.  The  Reagan 
administration  is  aimtaig  its  knives  at  feder- 
al subsidies  for  state  and  local  government 
services  and  a  few  forms  of  mlddle-inoome 
aid.  but  the  governors  would  go  furtiier.  At 
their  annual  winter  meeting  in  Washington, 
they  asked  for  a  similarly  toui^'^ninded  ap- 
proach to  the  defense  budget  and  to  Social 
Security.  Medicare  and  veterans'  pensioas. 
Oianges  in  that  rapidly  growing  trio  of  mtl- 
tiement  programs  are  necessary  now.  the 
governors  said,  so  that  their  costs  can  be 
controlled  In  the  future. 

They're  right.  President  Reagan  is  not 
going  to  make  mueb  of  an  Impact  on  the 
deficit  by  continuing  to  squeeae  the  small 
portl<Hi  of  the  federal  liudget  that  goes  to 
domestic  aid  while  the  rest  baUoons  much 
faster  than  the  infl&tlon  rate,  year  after 
year.  The  governors  were  smart,  too,  in  de- 
ciding to  concentrate  on  bringing  down  the 
deficit  rather  than  complaining  alwut  pro- 
posed cuU  that  will  affect  their  own  treas- 
uries. In  the  long  run.  an  out-of -control  fed- 
eral debt  will  hurt  their  govemmente  and 
their  constituents  more  than  the  losses  the 
President  Is  asking  them  to  absorb. 

If  Congress  could  take  a  secret  ballot, 
probably  most  members  would  Midorse  the 
governors'  proposals.  But  since  they're  the 
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one*  who  ulUoiately  have  to  atand  up 
acabiBt  the  Preaident  and  acalnst  the  pow- 
erful intereat  groupa  that  oppoae  entitle- 
ment euta.  they  should  ask  the  govemora 
for  some  help.  Will  the  state  executives 
aimply  go  home  and  keep  quiet  now  that 
they've  approved  their  resolution,  or  will 
they  lobby  for  the  measures  they've  pro- 
posed? 

A  number  of  the  governors  hanker  for  a 
tax  increase  to  trim  the  deficit,  but  at  least 
their  resolution  has  its  priorities  in  the 
right  order  After  the  cuts  are  in  place,  they 
said,  it  "may  be  necessary"  to  go  after  the 
remaining  deficit  by  Increasing  revenues. 
Cut  first.  Worry  about  tax  Increases  later. 
Otherwise  the  race  will  be  on  to  use  the 
extra  money  to  restore  trims  In  popular  pro- 
grams. 

And.  since  the  governors  are  taking  a 
long-range  view,  they  should  realixe  that  it's 
in  their  interest  to  keep  a  lid  on  federal 
taxea  even  if  that  means  cuts  in  state  aid. 
The  less  money  their  statea  send  to  Wash- 
ington, the  more  leeway  they  have  to  raise 
their  own  revenue  and  manage  their  own 
programs— without  the  burden  of  restrictive 
and  costly  federal  mandates.* 


THE  CORONA-EAST  ELMHURST 
BRANCH  OF  THE  NAACP 
HONORS  HARRY  STEWART 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  mwToiK 
»  TBI  Bouac  or  BBrRssnrr attvks 
Tvetday,  March  28, 19S5 
•  Bfr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
rise  now  to  pay  tribute  to  a  visionary 
and  couraceous  man,  Harry  Stewart, 
who  ii  belns  honored  this  Saturday  by 
the  Conma-East  Elmhurst  chapter  of 
the  NAACP  In  Queens  County.  NY. 

Harry  Stewart  has  been  fighting  the 
aenaeleasneas  of  bigotry  all  of  his  life. 
He  took  a  stand  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  1949.  when  he  took  the  25 
people  then  belonging  to  the  Corona 
branch  of  the  NAACP  and  built  a  coa- 
lition of  Justice  and  brotherhood  In 
the  community.  Mr.  Stewart  tri- 
umphed In  this  challenge,  as  he  has 
throughout  his  Illustrious  career.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Corona 
branch,  and  served  In  that  capacity  for 
7  years.  Under  his  leadership,  the  nu- 
cleus of  25  people  grew  to  a  stronghold 
of  500. 

In  1956.  he  left  the  NAACP  to  Join  a 
labor  union  to  help  break  down  the 
color  barrier  there.  He  later  renewed 
his  service  In  the  organisation's  com- 
munity branch,  and  in  1980,  he  again 
became  president  of  the  chapter,  the 
position  which  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  what  a 
force  for  peace  and  truth  the  NAACP 
has  been  in  this  Nation.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  is  the  oldest  civil 
rights  organization  in  the  United 
States.  It  launched  the  attack  against 
bigotry  long  before  many  other  Ameri- 
cans so  actively  shared  that  vision. 

The  Corona-East  Elmhurst  branch 
has  served  the  Queens  community  for 
35  years.  During  that  time,  our  Nation 
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has  seen  factions  at  war  with  each 
other,  divided  by  prejudice  and  hatred. 
We  have  seen  blatant,  brutal  bigotry 
that  takes  the  form  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation. Many  also  have  experi- 
enced subtler  forms  of  discrimination, 
as  they  were  Ignored  by  neighbors  or 
Isolated  by  the  community. 

But  through  organizations  like  the 
NAACP,  tangible  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
closer  to  our  goals,  nearer  to  our 
Ideals.  The  Corona-East  Elmhurst 
branch  has  brought  this  message  to 
us.  in  times  of  upheaval  and  in  times 
of  peace.  Its  fine  officers  and  others 
dedicated  to  its  cause  have  given  this 
community  strength  and  rlghtness  of 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Queens  owe 
Harry  Stewart  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  courage.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  dedicated  officers  of  the 
Corona-East  Elmhurst  branch  for 
their  service:  Jeanne  Ratteray,  first 
vice  president;  Robert  Majors,  second 
vice  president;  James  Bullard.  third 
vice  president;  Carolyn  Riddlck.  re- 
cording secretary;  Maria  Atterbury, 
corresponding  Secretary;  Edgar  Man- 
devllle,  treasurer;  Helen  Wolfe,  finan- 
cial secretary;  and  Charlotte  Braxton, 
advisor-youth  counclL 

These  people  have  enriched  our 
community,  and  have  enabled  some 
residents  in  Queens  to  clasp  hands  for 
the  flrst  time  without  fear  or  hate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  Join  with  me  now  in  honoring  Harry 
Stewart  and  the  officers  of  the 
Corona-East  Elmhurst  branch  of  the 
NAACP.* 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  RESTORA- 
TION  ACT  OF  1985  AND  "THE 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  M oirrjuiA 
XX  TBI  BOOSI  or  RSPRISBrrATrVSS 

Tuesday,  March  26, 19S5 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
education  and  Labor  Committee  Is 
holding  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
avU  Righte  Restoration  Act  of  1985, 
which  will  soon  be  taken  up  by  the  full 
House.  This  Is  the  major  piece  of  civil 
rights  legislation  In  this  decade.  I 
think  it  is  Important  to  discuss  fully 
this  legislation,  particularly  in  the 
face  of  distortions  about  what  it  would 
do.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Education.  I  am  also  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  restoration 
of  the  rights  of  the  handicapped 
people  under  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  and  want  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  important  role  that  HJl. 
700  plays  in  restoring  those  rights. 

The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985  is  necessary  to  restore  fully  the 
basic  civil  rights  laws  which  have  gov- 
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emed  this  country  for  20  years  and 
which  have  extended  the  fundamental 
rights  of  this  democratic  experiment 
to  all  of  our  citizens  independent  of 
race.  sex.  age.  or  handicapped  condi- 
tion. The  1984  Supreme  Court  ruling 
In  Grove  City  College  versus  Bell  seri- 
ously narrowed  the  coverage  of  exist- 
ing dvll  rights  laws,  reversing  year  of 
enforcement.  Both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  have  In 
the  past  fairly  said  that  tax  dollars 
paid  by  all  Americans  should  not  be 
used  to  subsidize  discrimination 
against  some.  The  Civil  Rights  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1985  recognizes  the  in- 
tention of  the  law  that  institutions 
which  receive  Federal  money  cannot 
discriminate  and  removes  the  artificial 
and  discriminatory  distinction  estab- 
lished by  the  courts  In  the  Grove  City 
decision. 

Often  when  the  ClvU  Rights  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1985  Is  discussed,  its 
impact  on  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  or  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  highlighted. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  impact  that  this  legislation  will 
have  on  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

Section  504  is  the  major  civil  rights 
legislation  for  disabled  individuals.  It 
prohibits  recipients  of  Federal  funds 
from  discriminating  against  disabled 
people.  It  prohibits  discrimination  in 
employment,  education,  housing  trans- 
portation, health  services,  or  any 
other  federally  aided  programs. 

Roughly,  one  out  of  six  Americans 
or  37  million  people  are  disabled.  Dis- 
abled people  because  of  a  condition  of 
birth  or  accident  are  more  often  poor 
or  minorities,  and  thus  they  suffer 
from  double  discrimination  and  re- 
duced opportunities.  According  to  a 
1983  report  of  the  Ovil  Rights  Com- 
mission our  public  education  system 
consistently  underserves  and  under- 
educates  handicapped  people— half  of 
whom  do  not  receive  an  appropriate 
education. 

Rates  of  unemployment  for  handi- 
capped workers  range  from  45  percent 
to  75  percent  despite  the  fact  that 
most  disabled  people  are  willing  and 
able  to  work.  This  represents  a  loss  of 
$1  billion  annually  In  earnings  for  dis- 
abled people  because  of  employment 
discrimination.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  ensuring  full  equality  for  our  dis- 
abled citizens. 

The  Grove  City  court  decision  repre- 
sented a  major  step  backward  in  the 
fight  for  equality  for  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. After  the  decision  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  stopped  woric  on  60 
discrimination  cases— a  fourth  of 
which  involve  section  504  cases.  These 
included,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
deaf  women  enrolled  at  West  Georgia 
College  who  was  working  to  obtain 
certification  as  a  teacher  of  disabled 
students.  The  college  denied  her  a  sign 
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language  I  interpreter  and  she  filed  a 
complainjb  with  the  Office  of  ClvU 
Rights  Which  found  that  the  college 
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section  504.  The  case  was 
f  ter  Grove  City  because  the 
In  which  she  had  en- 
not  receive  Federal  funds, 
the  college  does  receive 
million  in  Federal  aid.  In- 
cluding ironically  a  $40,000  grant 
under  the  Eklucation  for  all  Handi- 
capped Children  Act. 

Full  enforcement  of  section  504  is 
the  maliKtay  of  providing  truly  equal 
opportui^ty  to  disabled  Am^cans  and 
integratiiig  them  with  dignity  as  full 
productive  citizens  in  our  country. 
This  kin4  of  case  makes  a  cruel  mock- 
ery of  oii^  commitment  to  the  equality 
of  all  pecnle  in  this  country. 

We  have  made  it  a  top  priority  of 
the  99th  Congress  to  restore  the  full 
enforcement  of  our  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion including  section  504.  I  commend 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  all  of  the  organiza- 
tions wht>  have  Joined  in  this  effort.* 


SUBMINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

ornABTLam 

BOUSE  or  RBPRBCMTATIVCS 

y.  March  26. 1985 

•  Mr.  BCiTCHELL  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  beeq  so  much  false  rhetoric  con- 
cerning a  submlnimum  wage  for 
youth,  iti  is  good  to  receive  a  thought- 
ful, analtytical  approach  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  ant  pleased  to  share  with  you  at- 
torney pCHialy  Grant's  comments  on 
the  proposed  submlnimum  wage: 

Deak  Sit:  The  Wednesday.  March  13, 1984 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  reports  that 
the  National  Council  of  Black  llayois. 
among  others,  have  endorsed  the  Reagan 
Admlnistiatlon's  proposal  to  establish  a 
"submlniiaum  wage"  of  t3.M  per  hour  for 
workers  age  16  to  19.  The  Times  also  reports 
that  the  U.S.  Ijabor  Department  claims  that 
reducing  the  minimum  wage  for  teenagers 
would  "infuce"  businesses  to  create  as  many 
as  400.000  Jobs.  Given  historical  realities.  I 
am  unabl4  to  understand  lu>w  the  proposed 
bill  would'  redound  in  any  way  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  unemployment  among  Black  teen- 
agers. My  concerns  are  several  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  not  only  valid  but 
rooted  in  the  acts  of  this  administration. 

First,  Itabor  Department  statistics  for 
February  1985  indicate  that  the  tuemploy- 
ment  rate  for  the  nation  remained  "steady." 
The  statistics  also  Indicate  that  several  hun- 
dred thousand  more  people  were  at  work 
than  previously  reported.  However,  as  Wil- 
liam Raqiberry  eloquently  observed  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  13.  IMS,  the 
Jobless  rate  for  blacks  "increased"  by  a  sta- 
tistically Msnif  leant  1.4  percentage  points. 
Most  of  ifhlch  increase  is  reported  to  have 
affected  black  males. 

Second. '  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I 
strongly  dUisngree  with  the  "free  enterprise" 
myth  thai  businesses  are  anxiously  waiting 
to  hire  yotuig  blacks  if  they  are  not  required 
to  pay  the  present  minimum  wage  of  $3.3S 
per  hour.  My  resaon  is  that,  as  I  understand 
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it.  the  growth  in  Jobs  is  limited  generally  to 
service  Jobs  which  require  little  or  no  train- 
ing and  allow  the  easy  replacement  of  work- 
ers. There  is  no  empirical  evidence  tliat  I 
know  of  that  supports  the  administration's 
proposition. 

Third,  if  black  male  teenagers  are  not 
being  lilred  at  minimum  wages,  in  a  "grow- 
ing" service  economy,  wiiat  evidence  is  there 
that  they  would  be  tiired  merely  because 
the  wage  was  a  few  cents  lower?  The  Admin- 
istration's proposition  requires  us  to  believe 
that  wtiites  are  being  hired  in  increasing 
numbers  at  minimum  wage  and  that  blacks 
will  only  be  hired  in  the  same  market  at 
lower  wages.  The  implications  of  that  prop- 
oaition  are  f  rightenliig. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  for  a  far  more 
iMslc  reason.  It  creates,  in  my  mind,  a  class 
of  person  whose  labor  is  without  value.  It 
establishes  a  class  which  society  has  no 
stake  in  educating,  and  the  legislation, 
whether  it  says  so  or  not,  is  race  specific,  as 
well  as  segregative  in  effect,  if  not  purpose. 
I  am  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
mayors  who  support  tills  bill,  no  doubt  in 
desperation.  Of  course  crime,  delinquency 
and  moral  problems  abound  in  our  cities, 
however,  they  wiU  not  be  eliminated  by  con- 
signing black  youth  to  tills  indignity.  The 
problems  will  not  be  eliminated  In  this  fash- 
ion. It  cannot  be  that  these  astute  men  and 
women  are  oblivious  to  the  Inherent  dan- 
gers in  this  legislation.  Education  is  the  key 
to  economic  and  social  lil>eration,  not  some 
faulty  notion  that  "slave"  labor  whose  only 
effect  will  be  to  mlnimaUy  (if  at  all),  reduce 
the  un«nployment  rates,  all  without  con- 
comitant benefit  to  the  very  people  who  re- 
quire our  best  efforts. 

In  this  climate  of  "Reconstruction  poli- 
tics" it  is  not  too  surprising  that  blacks  are 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  passage  of  such  a 
law  since  their  condition  may  l>e  likened  to 
the  plantation  mentality  wherein  the 
"slave"  constantly  accommodated  himself  to 
the  pressures  of  an  authoritarian  society. 
"The  tiistory  of  this  country  and  others 
teaches  that  laws  which  are  segregative  and 
diminutive  of  the  psyche  of  a  specific  class 
or  race  are  destructive  and  must  be  resisted. 
Revanchists.  particularly  those  who  lead 
this  country  and  who  seek  daily  to  turn  pro- 
gressive civil  rights  laws  on  their  head,  at- 
tempt by  this  bill  to  legitimize  what  is  pres- 
ently a  prejudicial  and  racist  system. 

I  urge  you  to  act  in  visible  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  like  attempts  to  establish  so- 
phisticated "black  codes."* 


UNITED  STATES  STRATEGIC  IN- 
TERESTS IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OFCALirORMIA 
IH  TBS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  per- 
suasive and  important  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dine  of 
AIPAC  during  the  course  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  I  want  to  share  a 
summary  of  his  testimony  with  my 
colleagues: 
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TnTmoNT  OP  Thomas  A.  Dim,  Exscumrs 
DnnrroR  or  AIPAC.  Bdokb  the  Sobooii- 
mmz  OM  EuaoFK  Aim  the  Miomx  East. 
CoiaaTTiE  OM  FoiEioii  ArrAias,  March  T, 
1985 

The  United  States  has  a  strategic  intereat 
in  IsraeL  Israel  is  the  only  country  of  the 
Middle  East  with  meaningful  free  elections, 
a  robust  free  press,  checks  and  halanres  to 
prevent  and  correct  abuses  of  authority,  ex- 
tensive protections  for  tlie  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  minorities,  basic  equality  for 
women,  and  oUier  nf  eguards  and  rights 
that  are  typical  of  a  free  society.  It  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  other  countries  of 
the  region,  wliich  include  feudal  monarchies 
like  Saudi  Arabia,  where  all  power  is  perma- 
nently concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
wealthy  princes  and  where  average  citizens 
are  under  constant  surveillance  by  the  reli- 
gious police  and  internal  security  forces;  dic- 
tatorships  like  Syria,  wtiere  the  government 
slaughtered  10,000  of  its  own  citizens  three 
years  ago;  or  radical  fimdamentalist  regtmes 
like  Iran,  which  terrorizes  its  minorities, 
suppresses  its  middle  class,  and  ships  off  its 
youth  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  meaningless 
war. 

Ttie  American  people  have  long  felt  an  af- 
finity with  Israel  because  of  our  shared 
democratic  traditions  and  values.  Precisely 
because  of  these  moral  and  political  tlea,  the 
United  States  has  developed  a  strategic  in- 
terest in  Israel's  well-being.  As  President 
Reagan  has  noted.  Israel  and  the  United 
States  are  "partners  in  the  defoise  of  free- 
dom."  Israel,  like  the  United  States,  is  a 
fighting  democracy.  The  people  of  Israel, 
from  the  ordinary  citizen  to  the  leaders  of 
all  significant  political  parties,  conceive  of 
their  Interests  in  the  same  way  as  we  do. 
They  stand  ready  and  able  to  help  the 
United  States  defend  the  Free  World.  In 
tills  sense.  Israel  is  an  "organic  ally."  It  wiU 
be  there  when  we  need  it.  In  the  vitally  im- 
portant part  of  the  world  that  Israel  inhab- 
its, this  is  a  rare  phenomenon  indeed.  Israel 
is  our  only  permanent  ally  in  the  Middle 
East  and  one  of  only  two  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  has  no  other  friends  in  the  region. 
But  it  is  to  suggest  tliat  the  good  relations 
we  rajoy  with  those  other  countries  are 
based  on  understandings  with  unelected 
ruling  elites  in  societies  where  the  ordinary 
person  tias  no  special  love  for  the  United 
SUtes  or  the  Western  world.  As  we  learned 
in  Iran,  such  alliances  with  autocratic  and 
unstable  elites  can  be  ended  by  the  next 
coup  or  revolution.  Moreover,  as  we  are  wit- 
nessing today,  the  increasing  attraction  of 
anti-Western,  Islamic  fundamentalism  to 
the  Arab  masses  is  already  forcing  these 
elites  to  distance  themselves  from  the 
United  SUtes.  The  refusal  of  the  Gulf 
Araba  to  grant  the  United  SUtes  access 
rights.  Egypt's  unwillingneas  to  live  up  to  Its 
strategic  commitments  at  Ras  Banas,  and 
Morocco's  alliance  with  Libya,  are  some  of 
the  more  egregious  examples  of  the  unrelia- 
bility of  most  sUtes  In  the  regim. 

By  contrast,  the  bond  between  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Israel  gives  them 
more  than  a  common  sense  of  purpose.  It 
means  that  Israel  wlU  t>e  allied  with  the 
United  States  over  the  long  term,  long  after 
these  erstwhile  allies  of  convenience  are 
gone.  That  Israel  is  indeed  a  strategic  aUy  of 
the  United  SUtes  lias  been  formally  recog- 
nized in  the  President's  November  1983  an- 
nouncement of  strategic  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Since  then,  over  a 
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14  month  period.  Isra«I  has  demonstrated 
on  multiple  occasions  its  strategic  value  to 
the  United  States.  Israel  has: 

Undertaken  military  plannlnc  with  the 
United  States  to  meet  threats  to  mutual  In- 
teresU  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Participated  in  a  ioint  naval  exercise  with 
the  Sixth  Fleet  deigned  to  strencthen  UJ3. 
anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

Provided  access  to  iU  ports  for  regular 
ship  visits  by  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

Made  facilities  avaUable  for  the  storage 
and  maintenance  of  U.S.  matrial  for  Ameri- 
can use  in  a  conflict.         

Provided  twelve  of  iU  KFIR  fighter  air- 
craft to  the  U.S.  Navy's  "aggressor"  squad- 
ron to  help  train  American  fighter  pilots. 

Engaged  in  military  training  exchanges 
with  the  United  States  Marines. 

Entered  into  formal  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide access  to  its  sophisticated  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  U.S.  military  casualties  in  a  con- 
flict (These  fadllUes  have  been  tested  in 
two  Joint  medical  exercises  and  have  already 
been  used  to  treat  U.S.  personnel  injured  in 
the  bombing  of  the  UJB.  Embassy  annex  in 
east  Beirut). 

Shared  with  the  U.8.  the  lessons  of  iU 
combat  experience  in  Lebanon  where  Israel 
successfully  used  American  equipment 
against  Soviet  weapons. 

Undertaken  Joint  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  with  the  Pentagon  to  build  on 
the  technological  expertise  acquired  from 
decades  of  conflict. 

Stepped  up  its  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  to  combat  international  ter- 
rorism. 

These  undertakings  have  considerable 
strategic  slgnlfteance  for  the  deterrent  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
and  eastern  Mediterranean.  They  provide 
tangible  evldenoe  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  dlents  that  UJB.  capabilities  are  support- 
ed by  IsraeL  Although,  of  course.  Israel  is  a 
small  nation,  the  Soviet  Union  understands 
better  than  some  in  the  West  Just  what  this 


Israel's  knowledge  and  experience  with 
Soviet  equipment  have  for  many  yean 
helped  the  United  States  develop  more  ef- 
fective weapons,  counter-measures  and  tac- 
Ucs. 

Israel's  naval  and  air  forces  are  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  challenge  Soviet  naval  forces  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  therefore 
make  a  significant  difference  to  the  Soviet 
calculus  of  the  balance  of  power  In  that 
area  when  added  to  American  force  deploy- 
ments. 

Israel  has  demonstrated  the  vulnerability 
of  Soviet  SAMs  and  MIOs  in  Lebanon,  forc- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  divert  expenditures 
from  force  expanskm  to  force  renovation, 
and  discrediting  the  weapons  on  which 
much  Soviet  influence  depends.  This  experi- 
ence deters  Soviet  trouble  making  in  the 
region  and  provides  Moscow  with  a  powerful 
Incentive  to  discourage  adventurism  in  its 
regional  clients. 

Nevertheless,  strategic  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  is  only 
the  most  recent  visible  sign  of  Israel's  vital 
role  as  a  strategic  ally  of  the  United  States. 
Long  before  the  United  States  entered  into 
these  formal  strategic  arrangements.  Israel 
was  playing  a  critical  role  in  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  U.S.  strategic  interests  in 
the  Middle  East.  FOr  example: 

Israel's  relinquishment  of  the  Sinai,  at 
great  economic  cost  and  strategic  risk, 
helped  to  consolidate  U.S.  ties  with  Egypt 
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and  wean  this  largest  and  most  powerful 
Arab  state  away  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
whUe  stabilizing  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Israel's  wfllingneas  to  mobilize  iU  forces 
against  the  Syrians  has  helped  to  protect 
Jordan  and  maintain  the  pro-Western 
regime  there  on  more  than  one  occasion— 
and  the  threat  of  Israeli  action  remains  the 
only  effective  deterrent  to  Syrian  designs  on 
Jordan. 

Israel's  war  against  the  PLO  in  Lebanon 
dealt  a  vital  blow  to  international  terrorism 
and  eliminated  its  global  headquarters. 

Moreover.  Israel's  role  as  an  ally  of  the 
United  States  goes  well  beyond  the  confines 
of  military  cooperation  in  the  Middle  East 
region. 

At  the  United  Nations.  Israel  voted  vrith 
the  United  States  on  more  than  03  percent 
of  the  Oeiteral  Assembly  resolutions  Intro- 
duced in  the  38th  Session,  the  highest  rate 
of  cooperation  of  any  country  in  the  worid. 
This  contrasu  with  40.5  percent  for  Turkey 
and  26.8  percent  for  Greece— America's 
NATO  allies  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean; 
it  also  contrasts  with  23.4  percent  for  Egypt, 
19.3  percent  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  17.3  per- 
cent for  Jordan— America's  "friends"  In  the 
Arab  world. 

In  the  Third  World.  Israel  is  using  its  ex- 
pertise and  experience  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  pro- Western  developing  coun- 
tries in  coordination  with  the  United  SUtes. 
Similarly.  Israel  is  providing  security  advice 
and  assistance  to  pro-western  governments 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  information  war,  Israel  has  sgreed 
to  Install  a  Voice  of  America  transmitter  on 
its  territory  to  enhance  American  broad- 
casts to  Soviet  Central  Asia  and  Afghani- 
stan, despite  the  Inherent  risk  of  worsening 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  By  contrast. 
America's  NATO  allies.  Greece  and  Turkey, 
both  refused  to  host  the  VGA  transmitter 
because  of  their  unwillingness  to  endanger 
their  relations  with  Moscow;  reportedly, 
Oman  has  also  turned  the  UJB.  down. 

In  short,  the  people  of  Israel  have  demon- 
strated time  and  again  that  they  are  more 
than  willing  to  live  up  to  and  enrich  the 
ideals  and  values  that  we  share,  and  that 
they  are  more  than  able  to  help  defend 
them  in  an  alien  and  hostile  part  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  in  the  process  of  acting  to- 
gether, Israel  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
capable  and  reliable  partner— a  country  that 
we  need  on  our  side  and  a  country  that  we 
can  safely  expect  to  be  on  our  side.  Accord- 
ingly, the  United  States  has  both  a  serious 
moral  commitment  and  a  vital  strategic  In- 
terest In  IvaeL 

Israel  is  also  a  country  laboring  against 
great  odds,  and  it  is  a  friend  of  America 
whose  burdens  have,  at  this  moment,  accu- 
mulated to  pose  a  considerable  challenge. 

Israel  needs  America's  help  now,  if  its 
plan  for  reconstruction  and  recovery  is  to 
succeed.  U.S.  assistance  at  this  time  is  essen- 
tial for  several  reasons:  (1)  to  ensure  that 
cuts  undertaken  to  strengthen  the  economy 
do  not  weaken  Israel's  defense  and  under- 
mine Its  deterrent:  (2)  to  help  manage  the 
debt  burden  and  reserves  so  that  the  recov- 
ery plan  is  not  capsized  by  financial  disturl>- 
ances:  and  (3)  to  offer  the  people  of  Israel  a 
ray  of  hope  for  the  future,  to  help  them 
accept  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary 
today. 

The  sums  that  the  United  States  spends 
on  aid  to  Israel  are  substantial  in  an  abso- 
lute sense,  but  in  comparative  perspective 
aid  to  Israel  is  one  of  the  least  expensive 
and  most  effective  national  security  expend- 
itures our  country  makes. 
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In  FY  1985  for  example,  we  are  spending 
82.6  billion  on  aid  to  Israel,  but  U.S.  expend- 
itures in  support  of  European  security  are 
estimated  by  the  New  York  limes  to  be 
8129  billion,  and  our  expenditures  for  the 
security  of  Japan  and  the  coui^es  of  East 
Asia  are  847  billion.  In  this  perspective,  we 
spend  50  times  as  much  on  Europe,  and  18 
times  as  much  on  Japan  and  Korea,  as  we 
do  on  Israel. 

Put  another  way,  contained  in  the  U.8.  de- 
fense budget  is  an  average  of  810  billion  to 
support  the  security  of  each  of  the  13  Euro- 
pean members  of  NATO,  and  88  billion  to 
support  the  security  of  each  of  our  six  allies 
in  East  Asia.  While  it  is  difficult  exactly  to 
compare  expenditures  in  the  foreign  aid 
programs  with  those  that  happen  to  fall 
within  the  defense  budget,  these  broad  com- 
parisons suggest  that  our  assistance  to 
Israel  is  actually  less  than  a  third  as  costly 
as  the  average  amount  we  spend  on  other 
allies.  Israel  has  never  ssked  that  American 
soldiers  participate  in  its  defense. 

Israel  is  a  democracy,  and  our  one  reliable 
lOly  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a  willing  part- 
ner in  the  peace  process,  and  a  country  that 
shares  many  of  the  goals  and  values  that 
are  important  to  Americans.  It  is  also  an 
ally  in  trouble,  a  friend  asking  for  our  help. 

Israel  has  a  plan  to  get  back  on  its  feet, 
but  needs  a  special  effort  on  our  part  during 
the  transitional  period.  Israel's  economy  is 
the  foundation  of  its  defense  capability,  and 
for  this  reason  the  United  States  has  a  vital 
interest  in  extending  the  assistance  needed 
to  keep  our  ally  strong.* 


AMENDING  THE  HOBBS  ACT  TO 
ADDRESS  LABOR  VIOLENCE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OrXLUMOIS 
in  THK  BOUSk  OP  RIFRBEUDITATTVES 

Tuaday.  March  26. 1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  of  union  officials  from 
Federa)  prosecution  under  the  Hobbs 
Act. 

The  language  of  this  bill  states: 

Conduct  that  occurs  In  or  associated  with 
a  labor  dispute  is  wrongful  if  such  conduct 
would  be  wrongful  in  the  absence  of  a  labor 
dispute,  and  the  purpose  of  such  conduct, 
even  If  legitimate  when  furthered  by  other 
means,  does  not  make  such  conduct  less 
wrongiuL 

The  inclusion  of  the  word  "wrong- 
ful" is  the  key  to  continuing  problems 
with  decisions  regarding  union  vio- 
lence. In  1946  Congressman  Hobbs  de- 
fined "extortion"  to  include  the  ob- 
taining of  property  from  another,  with 
his  consent,  induced  by  wrongful  use 
of  actual  or  threatened  force,  violence, 
or  fear. 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
in  U.S.  versus  Enmons.  that  tMa  law 
would  not  apply  where  a  legitimate 
union  objective  was  the  goal  of  the  ex- 
tortionate behavior.  The.  Court  felt 
that  the  word  "wrongful"  would  not 
have  been  Included  in  the  definition  of 
extortion  if  the  Hobbs  Act  had  been 
meant  to  apply  to  all  labor  violence. 
However,      the      Enmons      decision 
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reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  in 
error,  betause  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "wrongful"  was  to  assure  oppo- 
nents that  the  Hobbs  Act  was  not 
meant  toj  restrict  legitimate  activity. 
Today,  it  is  unfortunately  all  too  evi- 
dent that  this  unintended  loc^hole  ac- 
tually encourages  the  intimidating 
lawlessness  and  destruction  wrought 
by  unions  that  ia  sometimes  .the  mark 
of  labor-i^anagement  disputes. 

My  bill  iwill  amend  the  Hobbs  Act  to 
restore  ecjuity.  making  sure  that  labor 
violence  it  treated  no  differently  than 
any  other  violence  falling  within  the 
Federal  vealm.  It  will  eliminate  the 
special  ekemption  now  enjoyed  by 
labor,  clarifying  congressional  intent 
so  that  the  law  cannot  be  again  misin- 
terpreted by  the  courts.* 


CONORBSSIONAL  SALDTE  TO 
HON.  ANTHONY  PASQUAR- 
lELLO  OF  PATER80N.  NJ.  DIS- 
TINGUISHED CITIZEN,  COMMU- 
NITY LEADER.  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  JBtSBT 
nr  THBJ  HOUSE  OP  BCntaSOITATIVXS 

rifesday.  Match  26. 1985 

•  Bftr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
March  3Q  residents  of  the  city  of  Pat- 
erson.  m^  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  wOl  Join  together 
in  testimony  to  a  distinguished  dtiaen.' 
community  leader,  and  good  friend— 
Hon.  Anthony  Pasquariello  of  Pater- 
son.  NJ— >who6e  lifetime  of  good  worlcs 
and  standards  of  excellence  in  his 
daily  pursuits  tiave  truly  enriched  our 
community.  State  and  Nation. 

Mi.  Spf«ker.  I  Imow  that  you  and 
our  coIleM^es  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  Join  with  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  i4>preciatian  to  Anthony 
PasQuarif llo  for  all  of  his  good  deeds 
and  shai^  great  pride  in  the  suocess  of 
his  achievements  with  tils  good  wife 
Anne,  their  children,  daughter  Mar- 
lene  and  husband  Ronald  Neal.  daugh- 
ter Tonil  Ann,  son  Robert  and  wife 
Julie,  an^  nine  grandchildren. 

Anthony  Pasquariello  is  an  out- 
standing I  individual  who  throughout 
his  lifetime  has  earned  the  respect  and 
esteem  o^  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him.  This  is  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  the  strong  sup- 
port and{  depth  of  friendship  that  he 
enjojns  aihong  his  colleagues  who  orga- 
nized th^  friendship  dinner  on  March 
30  in  his!  honor.  His  personal  onnmlt- 
ment  to  the  economic  social  and  cul- 
tural ennancement  of  our  community 
has  beena  way  of  life  for  him. 

For  foitr  terms  Mr.  PaaquarieUo  was 
an  alderAian  in  the  ninth  ward  of  the 
city  of  Peterson.  He  was  also  alcoholic 
beverage!  commissioner  for  12  years 
and  served  as  clerk  to  the  board  of  al- 
dermen. Re  was  appointed  to  the  Pas- 
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saic  Valley  Water  Commission  for 
three  terms,  served  as  president  and  is 
currently  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
commission.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
board  of  elections  as  a  field  represent- 
ative and  in  1979  was  appointed  to  his 
current  office  of  public  trust  as  super- 
intendent of  elections. 

Mr.  Pasquariello  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  and  active  participant  in 
many  civic  and  community  Improve- 
ment programs.  He  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  dedication 
and  sinxrity  of  purpose  in  seeldng  to 
improve  the  standards  of  living  for  otu- 
woiiting  men  and  woiidng  women  and 
their  families  as  former  vice  president 
of  United  Auto  Workers  Union— UAW 
No.  669.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  No. 
2111.  the  Knights  of  Coliunbus  No. 
6805.  and  St.  Anthony's  Church.  Pa- 
terson.  N J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  so  much  that 
can  be  said  of  the  friendship  and  good- 
will that  Anthony  Pasquariello  has  so 
willingly  and  abimdantly  given  over 
these  many  years  that  mean  so  much 
to  the  lives  of  many,  many  people.  As 
we  Join  together  on  March  30  in  testi- 
mony to  a  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished citizen,  we  extend  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Congress  to  Anthony  for 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  life  and  way  of  life  here  in 
America.  We  do.  Indeed,  salute  a  great 
American.  Hon.  Anthony  Pasquariello 
of  Paterson.  N J.« 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
SUMMER  YOUTH  EDUCATION- 
AL ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  mw  TOKK 
m  THC  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  26. 1985 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  [Mr. 
Edgar],  the  Summer  Youth  Educa- 
tional Enhancement  Program.  This 
bill  would  enhance  the  current 
Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  (title  IIB  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act)  by  adding 
an  educational  component  to  the  cur- 
rent work  program  in  wtiich  up  to 
800.000  youths  participate  each 
summer.   . 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  role  of  education  in  our  soci- 
ety ttid  economy  has  received  much 
Justified  attention.  The  ensuing  drive 
for  excellence  in  education  has 
prompted  many  needed  reforms  in 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental 
approaches  to  education. 

Our  Nation's  greatest  resource  is  its 
young  people  and  I  i^iplaud  the  many 
efforts  underway  in  the  States  to  im- 
prove our  educational  system.  I  am 
growing  increasingly  concerned,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  reforms  being  imple- 
mented are  unlikely  to  help  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  young  people 
in  our  education  system.  Recent  re- 
forms most  Often  take  the  form  of 
more— more  demanding  course  re- 
quirements, more  frequent  exams  and 
more  hours  spent  in  the  classroom. 
For  disadvantaged  youth,  many  who 
have  serious  educational  deficiencies, 
new  and  different  approaches  are 
needed. 

In  the  past  decade  we  have  invested 
many  billions  of  dollars  to  test  and  de- 
velop the  most  effective  aproaches  for 
youth  employability.  What  is  clear  is 
that  disadvantaged  youths,  given  the 
chance  to  woiit,  are  eager  to  do  so. 
However,  research  by  employers  re- 
veals that  a  frequent  lack  of  job  readi- 
ness as  well  as  deficiencies  in  basic 
reading  and  computations  skills  great- 
ly lessen  the  productivity  of  youtti  and 
hamper  their  efforts  to  find  Jobs. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing— 
the  Summer  Youth  Educational  En- 
hancement Program— would  address 
these  concerns  and  target  aid  to  those 
youths  most  at  risk.  In  addition,  the 
program  would  attempt  to  directly  ad- 
dress a  concern  raised  by  recent  re- 
search by  the  Ford  Foundation  which 
revealed  that  a  significant  difference 
exists  in  the  experiences  of  advan- 
taged and  disadvantaged  youths 
during  the  summer  months.  During 
the  summer,  advantaged  youths  main- 
tain and  even  improve  uptm  learning 
gains.  Disadvantaged  youth,  however, 
may  actually  lose  ground.  Each  year 
these  youths  fall  further  and  further 
behind,  increasing  their  in-«chool  frus- 
trations, causing  many  of  them  to 
eventually  drop  out  of  schooL 

In  brief  the  legislation: 

Would  complement  the  current  ac- 
tivities of  the  summer  Jobs  programs 
and  provide  more  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  program  participants. 

Channels  funds  through  chapter  I  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act.  For  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  sought  through  various 
mechanisms  to  improve  coordination 
between  the  education  systems  and 
the  employment  and  training  commu- 
nity. The  fact  is  that  coordination 
occurs  only  q>oradically. 

Our  bill  differs  from  the  previous 
set-aside  miproach  to  coordination,  in 
that  the  incentives  and  mandates  for 
cooperation  between  the  systenos  exist 
equally  of  both  sides.  Coordination  lie- 
tween  the  local  education  agency  and 
the  enu>loyment  community  would 
keep  duplication  of  services  at  a  mini- 
mum as  well  as  provide  more  compre- 
hensive assistance  to  disadvantaged 
youths:  and 

Avoids  the  need  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  or  alter  any 
curroit  chapter  I  program. 

This  legislation  was  devel(q)ed 
during  a  series  of  field  hearings  held 
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by  the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute. 
Two  hearings,  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  chairing,  were  devoted  to  ex- 
amining how  youths  can  improve  their 
educational  sicills  level  and  employ- 
'  ability.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  special  problems  and  needs  of 
disadvantaged  youth. 

In  times  of  growing  Federal  deficits 
I  have  thought  very  carefuUy  before 
introducing  this  bill  which  authorizes 
$100  million  to  carry  out  these  activi- 
ties. What  prompted  me  to  introduce 
this  legislation  is  the  serious  and  grow- 
ing problem  facing  disadvantaged 
youth  which  necessitates  pnunpt  Fed- 
eral action.  Second.  I  would  emphasize 
that  we  are  very  flexible  on  the  fimd- 
Ing  issue  and  have  been  exploring 
ways  to  fund  this  program  while  not 
losing  sight  of  our  serious  Federal 
debt  problem.  In  our  search  for  fund- 
ing sources  we  propose  one  poaslble 
way  to  provide  the  needed  funds  for 
this  program  while  not  increasing 
f imdlng  above  last  year's  levels. 

In  each  of  the  last  sessions,  we  ap- 
propriated an  additional  $100  million 
for  the  1984  and  1985  summer  Jobs 
programs  in  order  to  correct  a  problem 
created  inadvertently  by  a  formula 
change  in  the  transition  from  CETA 
to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
In  the  transition,  many  central  cities 
would  have  lost  substantial  program 
funds  without  this  supplemental 
which  brings  those  areas  most  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  new  formula  back 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  previous  year's 
levels. 

A  correction  in  the  formula-  would 
allow  the  $100  million  that  would  have 
been  needed  in  the  absence  of  a  for- 
mula change  to  be  used  to  fund  the 
legislation  we  are  proposing.  In  this 
way  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
responding  to  the  urgent  need  to  ad- 
drosing  this  Nation's  serious  youth 
unemployment  problem  while  not  rais- 
ing the  funding  level  of  the  chapter  I 
and  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
above  last  year's  levels. 

Mr.  SpealLer.  I  believe  this  bill  is 
timely  and  appropriate.  I  request  that 
a  copy  of  my  complete  remarks  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkou. 

HJl.1733 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
XepTttentative*  oj  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auembled, 

■HOUTTtni 

SBcnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  died  as  the 
"Summer  Youth  Educational  Enhancement 
Act". 


STATOfmr  or  mninos 
Sic.  3.  The  Congreaa  f  Inda  that— 
(1)  there  exist  serious  deficiencies  in  basic 
educational  attainment  among  many  youth, 
particularly  among  those  youth  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged: 

(3)  findings  tram  research  show  that  these 
deficiencies  are  aggravated  during  the 
summer  months  when  disadvantaged  youth 
actually  regress  In  educational  attainment 
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compared  to  their  more  advantaged  peers; 
and 

(3)  Congress  has  previously  stated  its  in- 
terest In  enhancing  basic  educational  attain- 
ment In  both  chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  and 
part  B  of  tlUe  11  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (summer  youth  employment 
and  training  programs). 

STATSXKirr  or  nmrosE 

Sk.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  reaifirm  the  Congress  intention 
that  the  summer  youth  employment  and 
training  programs  include  a  component  for 
remediation  of  basic  educational  deficien- 
cies; and 

(3)  to  provide  additional  Incentives,  begin- 
ning In  the  summer  of  1985.  to  encourage 
State  and  local  authorities  to  prepare  disad- 
vantaged youth  for  sustained  academic 
achievement  and  entry  into  the  workforce. 

AtrraoiuzATioN  aitd  allocation  or  roin>s 

Sac.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  fiscal  year  1985  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  $100,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shaO  be  allocated 
among  State  education  agencies  in  propor- 
tion to  their  allocations  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  under  chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tional Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981. 

(c)  Section  594  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations)  shall  apply  to 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  activities 
under  this  Act. 

usK  or  rnints;  agexzickhts  Aifo  atpucatiohs 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Funds  allocated  to  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  by 
such  agency  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  that  State  for  expeiullture  for  pro- 
grams that— 

(1)  provide  basic  and  remedial  education 
to  participants  in  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  operated 
under  part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act;  and 

(3)  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  such 
emplojrment  and  training  programs. 

(b)  In  order  to  receive  funds  under  this 
Act  from  a  State  educational  agency,  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  administrative  entity 
(imder  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act) 
for  the  appropriate  servtoe  delivery  area. 
Such  agreement  shall  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  programs  under  this  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  The  State  educational  agency  may  ap- 
prove an  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  for  a  grant  from  funds  under  this 
Act  if  the  application— 

(1)  contains  or  is  accompanied  by  the 
agreement  required  by  subsection  (b):  and 

(3)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
State  educational  agency  that  the  programs 
described  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  youth  lieing  served. 

DETINITIOIfS 

Sac.  6.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "State  educational  agency" 
and  "local  educational  agency"  have  the 
meanings  provided  in  section  595(a)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act; 
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(3)  the  term  'administrative  en'ity"  has 
the  meaning  provided  in  section  4  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act;  and 

(3)  the  term  "service  delivery  area"  means 
a  service  delivery  area  established  under  sec- 
tion 101  of  such  Act.* 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  FREEDOM  AND 
UNITY  FOR  IRELAND  ENCOM- 
PASS^ MOST  OF  THE  20TH 
CENTURY 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NKW  YORK 
nr  THI  BOTTSI  OP  BXPRKSEirrATIVCS 

Tuesday,  March  26, 19S5 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs. 
I  have  been  actively  involved  in  urging 
a  more  poeltive  U.S.  role  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  pcditlcal  solution  to  the  ongoing 
problems  in  Northern  Ireland. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  discussed 
future  political  solutions  is  a  united 
Ireland.  If  one  goes  back  to  the  Procla- 
mation of  Easter  1916,  it  is  spelled  out 
in  the  context  of  the  Irish  people's 
fundamental  constitutional  rights  to 
sovereignty,  independence,  and  unity. 
Subsequent  statutes,  including  the 
Constitution  of  Ireland  of  July  1. 1937. 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  Act  of  1948. 
and  the  unanimous  Declaration  of 
Dail  Elreann  of  May  10.  1949.  reiterat- 
ed these  principles. 

On  May  2  we  observe  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  final  report  of  the  New 
Ireland  Fonmi.  an  important  and  con- 
structive group  which  reiterated  many 
of  these  principles  as  part  of  their  rec- 
ommendations. Yet  almost  1  year  later 
we  continue  to  see  intransigence  and 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  even  consider  these 
recommendations  in  the  context  of  a 
political  solution.  One  hopes  that  this 
shortsightedness  can  be  remedied  in 
the  very  near  future  and  progress  can 
go  forward  and  the  path  to  peace  is  a 
forward-moving  one. 

In  an  effort  to  place  this  issue  in  its 
proper  historical  context,  I  wish  to 
place  two  items  in  the  Rboord  at  this 
point.  One  is  a  document  entitled, 
"Ireland's  Right  to  Sovereignty,  Inde- 
pendence, and  Unity  Is  Inalienable 
and  Indefeasible,"  which  includes  a 
foreword  by  Hon.  Sean  MacBrlde. 
S.C..  a  former  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner.  The  article  will  be  preceded 
with  an  introduction  by  Father  Sean 
McManus.  National  Director  of  the 
Irish  National  Cauctis.  an  organization 
which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
work  in  America  on  behalf  of  peace 
and  Justice  for  all  of  Ireland. 

IifTRODucTioN  BY;  Fatmsk  Sxam  McMarus 

The  purpose  of  the  Irish  National  Caucus 
is  to  get  the  United  States  to  recognise  that 
Ireland,  too,  has  the  right  to  be  One  Nation, 
under  Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all. 


jiHA-HAVA 
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One  of  oir  most  esteemed  advisorB  in  Ire- 
land is  the  honorable  Sean  MacBrlde,  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  and  American  Medal  of  Justice 
Winner. 

Mr.  Mac^ride  is  one  of  the  greatest  Irish- 
men of  this  Century.  Througbout  his  illus- 
trious life  he  has  championed  Ireland's 
cause.  He  kas  provided  a  very  practical  and 
timely  service  by  producing  "Ireland's  Right 
to  Sovereignty,  Independence,  and  Unity  Is 
Inalienabld  and  Indefeasible." 

I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  use  it  as 
a  basic  gui^Une  on  the  Irish  issue. 

ISELAMD'S  flllCHT  TO  SOVBUIGMTT.  iMMKPailU- 
EHCK.  AHll  UNFTY  Is  INALIBIABLS  AMD  IMIME- 


(The  Irishi  People's  fundamental  Constitu- 
tional Rights  to  Sovereicnty,  Independ- 
ence and  Unity  in  this  Century  are  set 
forth  in  ihe  Proclamation  of  Easter  1916, 
the  Decikration  of  Independence  of  31 
January  |919,  the  Constitution  of  Ireland 
of  1  July  1937,  the  Republic  of  Ireland  Act 
1948,  an^  the  unanimous  Declaration  of 
DaU  Elreann  of  10  May  1949  transmitted 
to  all  the  Parliaments  of  the  world) 

rOKZWORD  BY  SKAH  MAC  BaiDK.  SX. 

For  centuries,  Britain  has  sought  to  con- 
quer. domUute  and  nile  Ireland.  For  centur- 
ies, the  Iri^  People  have  sought  to  free  Ire- 
land from  firitlsh  rule.  Britain,  a  large,  pow- 
erful and  ruthless  colonial  power,  was  able 
to  defeat  the  numerous  and  sustained  ef- 
forts of  tiK  Irish  People  to  liberate  them- 
selves. In  tne  course  of  the  19th  century,  as 
a  result  of  British  oppression  and  famine, 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  halved. 

It  was  only  in  the  course  of  this  century, 
following  spon  the  RUng  of  Easter  1916, 
that  Britaki  in  1931  had  to  relinquish  her 
military  and  political  occupaUon  of  the 
greater  pa^  of  the  island  of  Ireland.  Howev- 
er, concurrently,  she  was  aMe  to  Impose 
under  threat  of  "immediate  and  terrible 
war"  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1933  where- 
by Britaiit  was  enalded  to  continue  to 
occupy  six  ot  the  nine  counties  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ulster.  The  imposition  of  the  Treaty 
of  1022,  of  the  partition  of  Ireland  and  of 
the  C^onstituUon  of  the  Irish  Free  State  led 
to  a  bitter  jCivil  War  in  Ireland,  the  poUtlcal 
effects  of  which  have  continued  to  the 
present  date.  It  is  thus  that  the  partition  of 
Ireland  was  imposed  on  Ireland  against  the 
wishes  of  oie  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  ueland. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  IVeaty 
of  1933  nor  the  Constitution  of  1933  were 
ever  submitted  to  the  Irish  People.  Indeed, 
the  Constitution  of  1937  whidi  was  adopted 
by  the  Iris|i  People  by  referendum,  abrogat- 
ed both  th|e  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1933  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  IrlA  Ftee  State  of 
1933,  insofkr  as  these  ever  had  any  validity. 

Centuriek  of  English  misrule  in  Ireland 
have  led  to  oppression  and  famine  which 
have  caus4d  many  millions  of  Irish  to  die. 
British  interference  in  Ireland  led  to  the 
Civil  War  I  which  has  disrupted  the  life  of 
the  country  for  several  decades.  The  imposi- 
tion of  partition  has  led  to  a  permanent  in- 
surrectionary situation  in  the  six  North 
Eastern  counties  of  Ireland  which,  since 
1969.  has  Mtused  over  3.800  deaths  and  the 
maiming  or  some  34.000  people.  In  the  past 
14  years  there  have  been  over  41.000  sepa- 
rate Inddefits  of  shootings  and  bombings.  In 
the  North,  unarmed  Republican  suspects 
are  shot  At  sight  by  British  forces;  many 
sectarian  ^d  political  assassinations  have 
been  carrlM  out  either  directly  by  British 
forces  or  nave  been  Instigated  by  British 
secret    senrice    agents.    British    appointed 
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Judges  have  Justified  the  operations  of 
poUoe  and  military  assassination  squads  in 
the  North. 

Persons  employed  by  the  British  secret 
service  have  carried  out  criminal  activities, 
including  bank  robberies  and  assassinations, 
within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  In  order 
to  promote  greater  destabilisation.  British 
secret  service  moles  have  on  occasion  infil- 
trated the  security  services  of  the  Republic 
in  order  to  create  confusion  and  dlsscmsion. 
The  millover  of  the  insurrectfamary  situa- 
tion in  the  North  has  caused  many  problems 
in  the  Republic  and  a  departure  from  the 
normal  and  proper  application  of  the  Rule 
of  Law.  British  and  Irish  Jails  are  bursting 
at  the  seams  with  Irish  Republican  political 
prisonen.  many  of  these  prisoners  have 
been  iUtreated  and  subjected  to  degrading 
and  inhuman  treatment 

In  order  to  impose  her  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. British  expropriated  the  lands  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  and  gave 
them  to  settlers  from  Britain.  While  the 
majority  of  these  became  absorbed  in  the 
Irish  population,  a  number  of  than  were  en- 
couraged by  Britain  to  maintain  their  alle- 
gianoe  to  Britain  instead  of  Ireland.  This 
was  done  by  political  patronage  and  finan- 
cial inducements;  it  Is  this  minority  of  the 
Irish  people,  who  with  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  British  Ooverament,  op- 
posed the  reunification  of  Ireland.  The  par- 
tition of  Ireland  only  exists  today  by  virtue 
of  the  vast  financial  and  military  resources 
which  Britain  uses  to  maintain  it 

The  British  Oovemmoit  like  to  pretend 
that  they  are  merely  playing  the  role  of  the 
"honest  broker"  between  that  minority  of 
the  British  setUers  and  the  Irish  people  and 
that  they  are  prepared  to  withdraw  from 
Ireland  if  they  are  asked  to  do  so  by  that 
minority.  However,  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  confidential  minutes  of  the  British  Cab- 
inet which  have  been  released  recenUy  and 
which  state  categorically: 

"So  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  it  will  never  be 
to  Cheat  Britain's  advantage  that  Northern 
Ireland  should  form  part  of  a  territory  out- 
side. His  Majesty's  Jurisdiction.  Indeed,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  Great  Britain  would 
ever  be  able  to  agree  to  this  eeen  if  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  detired  it" 
(Public  Records  Office,  London:  Cabinet 
Papers  49(4).) 

Ireland's  right  to  sovereignty,  independ- 
ence and  unity  are  inalienable  and  indefen- 
sible. It  is  for  the  Irish  people  as  a  whole  to 
determine  the  future  status  of  Ireland.  Nei- 
ther Britain  nor  a  small  minority  selected 
by  Britain  has  any  right  to  partition  the  an- 
cient island  of  Ireland,  nor  to  determine  its 
future  as  a  sovereign  nation.  The  precept 
laid  down  by  President  Abraham  Uncoln  on 
18  February  1861  Is  as  applicable  to  Ireland 
as  It  was  applicable  to  the  United  States 
when  it  was  fighting  for  its  independence 
and  unity: 

"On  what  rightful  principle  may  a  state, 
being  not  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  the 
Nation  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the 
nation  and  then  cause  a  proportionately 
larger  sub-division  of  itself  in  a  most  arbi- 
trary way?" 

The  *wg»«'M<  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Most 
Reverend  Dr.  John  Austin  Baker,  a  leading 
Church  of  England  theologian,  who  was 
Chaplain  to  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
made  the  truest  and  most  concise  analjrsis 
of  British  policy  towards  Ireland  in  1980 
during  the  Long  Kesh  hunger  strike: 

"No  British  Oovemment  ought  ever  to 
forget  that  this  perilous  moment,  like  many 
before  it,  is  the  outworking  of  a  history  for 
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which  our  country  is  primarily  responsible. 
England  seized  Ireland  for  its  own  military 
beneflt.  It  planted  Protestant  settlers  there 
to  make  it  strategically  secure.  It  humiliated 
and  penalised  the  native  Irish  and  their 
Catholic  religion;  and  then,  when  it  could 
no  longer  hold  on  to  the  whole  island,  it 
kept  back  part  to  be  a  home  for  the  settlers' 
descendants,  a  non-viable  solution  from 
which  Protestants  have  suffered  as  much  as 
anyone. 

"Our  injustice  created  the  situation;  and 
by  constantly  repeating  that  we  will  main- 
tain it  BO  kng  as  the  matority  wish  it.  we  ac- 
tively inhibit  Protestant  and  CatboUc  from 
working  out  a  new  future  together.  This  is 
the  root  of  vtolenoe,  and  the  reason  why  the 
protesters  think  of  themselves  as  political 
offenders." 

The  historic  constitutional  docummts  re- 
produced heretmder  represent  the  Charter 
of  Libnty  of  the  Irish  People. 

The  Pbovisiohal  OovsaniBrT  or  ms  Ibisb 
Rarnauc 

TO  THX  FBOPLB  or  IBB.AMD 

Irishmen  and  Irishwomen:  In  the  name  of 
Ood  and  of  the  dead  generations  from 
which  she  receives  her  old  tradition  of  na- 
tionhood Ireland,  through  us.  summons  her 
children  to  her  flag  and  strikes  f <»■  her  free- 
dom. 

Having  organised  and  trained  ha  man- 
hood through  her  secret  reviriutlaaary  or- 
ganisation, the  Irish  RepuUlcan  Brother- 
hood, and  throu^  her  open  military  organi- 
sations, the  Irish  Vcdunteers  and  the  Irish 
Citizen  Army,  having  patiently  perfected 
her  discipline,  having  resolutely  waited  for 
the  right  moment  to  reveal  itsdf .  she  now 
seizes  that  moment,  and.  supported  by  her 
exiled  children  In  America  and  by  gallant 
allies  in  Europe,  but  relying  in  the  first  on 
hor  own  straigth.  she  strikes  in  full  confi- 
dence of  victory. 

We  declare  Uie  right  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  tiie  ownership  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
unfettered  control  of  Irish  desUnW,  to  be 
soverrtgn  and  indefeasible.  The  long  usurpa- 
tion of  that  rl^t  by  a  foreign  peoi^  and 
government  has  not  extinguished  the  right, 
nor  can  It  ever  be  extinguished  except  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  people.  In  every 
generatim  the  Irish  people  have  asserierl 
their  right  to  national  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty: six  times  during  the  past  three  hun- 
dred years  they  have  aisTTtfid  it  In  arms. 
Standing  on  that  fundamental  right  and 
again  asserting  it  in  arms  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  we  hereby  proclaim  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic as  a  Sovereign  Independent  State,  and 
we  pledge  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  com- 
rades-in-arms to  the  cause  of  its  freedom  of 
ita  welfare,  and  of  Its  exaltation  ianoog  the 
nations. 

The  Irish  Republic  te  entiUed  to.  and 
hereby  claims,  the  alleglanoe  of  evoy  Irish- 
man and  Irishifroman.  the  RepuUic  guaran- 
tees religious  and  clvQ  liberty,  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  to  all  its  dtiaens. 
and  de(dares  its  resolve  to  pursue  the  happi- 
neas  and  prosperity  of  the  irtiOle  nation  and 
of  all  its  parts,  cherishing  all  the  children  of 
the  nation  equally,  and  obvious  of  the  dif- 
ferences carefully  fostered  by  an  alien  gov- 
ernment, which  have  divided  a  minority 
from  the  majority  in  the  past. 

Unta  our  arms  have  brought  the  oppor- 
tune moment  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Naticmal  Oovwnment.  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  and 
elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  her  men  and 
women,      the      Provisi<mal      Government, 
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hereby  constituted,  will  admlnUter  the  civil 
and  military  affairs  of  the  Republic  in  trust 
for  the  people. 

We  place  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Republic 
under  the  protection  of  the  Moat  High  Ood. 
Whose  bleasinc  we  invoke  upon  our  arms. 
and  we  pray  that  no  one  who  serves  that 
cause  will  dishonour  it  by  cowardice,  inhu- 
manity, or  rapine.  In  this  supreme  hour  the 
Irish  nation  must,  by  its  valour  and  disci- 
pline and  by  the  readiness  of  its  children  to 
sacrtfioe  themselves  for  the  common  good, 
prove  itself  worthy  of  the  august  destiny  to 
which  it  is  called. 

Signed  on  Behalf  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thomas  J.  Clakkk. 
Sbui  Mac  DiAiMAM. 

P.  H.  PSABSB. 

Jamis  ComoixT. 
Thomas  MacDohagh. 
EAMomi  CBAMirr. 
JonrH  Pluhkbit. 

Oklabatioii  op  IVIMPtRUmCK 
21st  January  1919.  First  Dail  Etreann.  En- 
acted by  the  Parliament  of  the  Republic 

of  Ireland 

Whereas  the  Irish  People  is  by  right  a 
free  people: 

And  whereas  for  seven  himdred  years  the 
Irish  People  has  never  ceased  to  repudiate 
and  has  repeatedly  protested  in  arms 
against  foreign  usurpation: 

And  whereas  KngUsh  rule  in  this  country 
is.  and  always  has  been,  baaed  upon  force 
and  fraud  and  maintained  by  military  occu- 
pation against  the  declared  wUl  of  the 
people: 

And  whereas  the  Irish  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed in  Dublin  on  Easter  Monday.  1916. 
by  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  People: 

And  whereas  the  Irish  People  is  resolved 
to  secure  and  maintain  its  complete  inde- 
pendence in  order  to  promote  the  common 
weal,  to  re-establish  justice,  to  provide  for 
future  defense,  to  ensure  peace  at  home  and 
good  wUl  wttlt  all  nations,  and  to  constitute 
a  national  policy  baaed  upon  the  people's 
wUl  with  equal  right  and  equal  opportunity 
for  every  dtiaen: 

And  whereas  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
history  the  Iriah  electorate  has  in  the  Gen- 
eral Election  of  December,  1918.  seised  the 
first  oocasioa  to  declare  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  its  firm  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Re- 
public: 

Now.  therefore,  we.  the  elected  Represent- 
atives of  the  ancient  Irish  People  in  Nation- 
al Parliament  assembled,  do.  in  the  name  of 
the  Irish  Nation,  ratify  the  establishment  of 
the  Irish  Republic  and  pledge  ourselves  and 
our  people  to  make  this  declaration  effec- 
tive by  e^rtry  means  at  our  command: 

We  ordain  that  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  People  alone  have  power 
to  make  laws  binding  on  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  Irish  Parliament  is  the 
only  Parliament  to  which  that  people  will 
give  its  allegiance: 

We  solemnly  declare  foreign  government 
in  Ireland  to  be  an  invasion  of  our  national 
right  which  we  will  never  tolerate,  and  we 
demand  the  evacuation  of  our  country  by 
the  English  Garrison: 

We  claim  for  our  national  independence 
the  recognition  and  support  of  every  free 
nation  in  the  world,  and  we  proclaim  that 
independence  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
international  peace  hereafter 

In  the  name  of  the  Irish  People  we 
humbly  commit  our  destiny  to  Almighty 
God.  Who  gave  our  fathers  the  courage  and 
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determination  to  presevere  through  long 
centuries  of  a  ruthless  tyranny,  and  strong 
in  the  Justice  of  the  cause  which  they  have 
handed  down  to  us.  we  ask  His  Divine  bless- 
ing on  this  the  last  stage  of  the  struggle  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  carry  through  to 
freedom. 

(Dail  Elreann:  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  First  Parliament  of  the  Republic  of 
Ireland.  21st  January  1919.) 

Trb  CoHSTirnnoH  op  laiLAire 

(Enacted  by  the  People  on  1st  July  1937) 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
from  Whom  is  all  authority  and  to  Whom, 
as  our  final  end.  all  actions  both  of  men  and 
States  must  be  referred. 

We.  the  people  of  Eire. 

Humbly  acknowledging  all  our  obligations 
to  our  Divine  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Who  sus- 
tained our  fathers  through  centuries  of 
trial. 

Gratefully  remembering  their  heroic  and 
unremitting  struggle  to  regain  the  rightful 
independence  of  our  Nation. 

And  seeking  to  promote  the  common 
good,  with  due  observance  of  Prudence.  Jus- 
tice and  Charity,  so  that  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  the  Individual  may  be  assured, 
true  social  order  attained,  the  unity  of  our 
country  restored,  and  concord  established 
with  other  nations. 

Do  hereby  adopt,  enact,  and  give  to  our- 
selves this  Constitution. 

thx  RAnOM 

AancLB  1.  The  Irish  nation  hereby  af- 
firms its  inalienable,  indefeasible  and  sover- 
eign right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  Govern- 
ment, to  determine  its  relations  with  other 
nations,  and  to  develop  iU  life,  political  eco- 
nomic and  cultural,  in  accordance  with  its 
own  genius  and  traditions. 

Aancu  2.  The  national  territory  consists 
of  the  whole  island  of  Ireland,  its  islands 
and  the  territorial  seas. 

Akticlx  3.  Pending  the  re-integration  of 
the  national  territory,  and  without  preju- 
dice to  the  right  of  the  Parliament  and  Gov- 
ernment established  by  this  Constitution  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  that 
territory,  the  laws  enacted  by  that  Parlia- 
ment shall  have  the  like  area  and  extent  of 
application  as  the  laws  of  SaorstAt  Elreann 
and  the  like  extra-territorial  effect. 
thxstatb 

AancLB  4.  The  name  of  the  State  is  Eire, 
or  in  the  English  language.  Ireland. 

Akticlx  5.  Ireland  is  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent, democratic  state. 

EIRE 

Number  22  of  1948. 

Thk  Rbpubuc  op  iHXUuro  Act.  1948 

An  Act  to  repeal  the  Executive  Authority 
(External  Relations)  Act.  1938.  to  declare 
that  the  description  of  the  SUte  shall  be 
the  Republic  of  Ireland,  and  to  enable  the 
President  to  exercise  the  executive  power  or 
any  executive  function  of  the  State  in  or  in 
connection  with  its  external  relations. 
(21st  December.  1948.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Olreachtas  as  follows: 

1.— The  Executive  Authority  (External 
ReUtlons)  Act.  1936  (No.  58  of  1936).  is 
hereby  repealed. 

2.— It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  SUte  shaU  be  the  Republic  of 
Ireland. 

3.— The  President,  on  the  authority  and 
on  the  advice  of  the  Government,  may  exer- 
cise the  executive  power  or  any  executive 
function  of  the  State  in  or  in  connection 
with  its  external  relations. 
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4.— This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on 
such  day  as  the  Government  may  by  order 
appoint. 

5.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Republic 
of  Ireland  Act.  1948. 

UHAMOfOOS  Dbclabatioh  OP  Dail  EinMim 
AooPTKD  OS  THX  JoiHT  PaoposmoN  or.  Am 
Taoiuacr:  Johm  A.  Cosmxo  amd  Leaoex 
OP  TBI  Oppositior  Eamoh  dk  Valera  on 
IOth  Mat.  1949 

"Dail  Elreann. 

"Solemnly  re-asserting  the  indefeasible 
right  of  the  Irish  Nation  to  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  national  territory, 

"Re-affirming  the  sovereign  right  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  chooae  lU  own  form  of 
Government  and.  through  iU  democratic  in- 
stitutions, to  decide  all  questions  of  national 
policy,  free  from  outside  interference. 

"Repudiating  the  dalm  of  the  British  Par- 
liament to  enact  leglalation  affecting  Ire- 
land's territorial  integrity  in  violation  of 
those  rights,  and 

"Pledging  the  determination  of  the  Irish 
people  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the 
unjust  and  unnatural  partition  of  our  coun- 
try until  it  is  brought  to  a  suoceaaful  conclu- 
sion; 

"Places  on  record  its  indignant  protest 
against  the  introduction  in  the  British  Par- 
liament of  legislation  purporting  to  endorse 
and  continue  the  existing  Partition  of  Ire- 
land, and 

"Calls  upon  the  British  Government  and 
people  to  end  the  present  occupation  of  our 
Six  North  Eastern  Counties,  and  thereby 
enable  the  unity  of  Ireland  to  be  restored 
and  the  age-long  differences  between  the 
two  nations  brought  to  an  end." 

On  the  same  date  Dail  Elreann  directed 
that  the  above  Declaration  be  transmitted 
to  the  Governments  and  the  Parilaments  of 
all  countries  with  whom  Ireland  had  diplo- 
matic relations. 

(The  foregoing  Resolution  of  Dail  Elreann 
represents  the  only  Declaration  of  Policy  in 
regard  to  Partition  adopted  by  DaU  Elreann 
since  the  Constitution  of  Ireland  was  en- 
acted by  the  People  on  the  Ist  July  1937.) 

"Thk  AMOLO-IaiSB  Thbatt  1922"  and  Trb 

IKISH  FkXB  STATB  COHSTITUTIOH 

The  present  Constitutional  status  of  Ire- 
land is  set  forth  and  defined  in  the  Consti- 
tutional instruments  that  are  included  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Insofar  as  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  6th  De- 
cember 1921  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  of  1922  are  concerned, 
these  were  never  submitted  to,  or  adopted 
by,  the  Irish  People:  insofar  as  any  validity 
was  claimed  for  them,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Constitution  of  Ireland.  1937.  and  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  Act.  1948,  had  the  effect  of 
repealing  both  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of 
1921.  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Free 
SUte  of  1922. 

Thb  New  Ibblamd  Fokum 
The  New  Ireland  Forum,  composed  of  rep- 
reaenUtives  of  the  Flanna  Fail  Party,  the 
Fine  Gael  Party,  the  Labour  Party,  and  the 
Social  Democratic  Labour  Party,  met  in 
Dublin  on  30th  May  1983  and  produced  its 
Final  Report  on  2nd  May  1984.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  Ireland  Forum  were 
constructive  and  the  research  work  under- 
taken under  its  supervision  was  valuable.  Ite 
Report  is  somewhat  discursive  but  in  Chap- 
ter Five.  Paragraph  7.  it  concludes: 

"The  particular  structure  of  political 
unity  which  the  Forum  would  wish  to  see 
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established  is  a  unitary  state,  achieved  by 
agreement  and  consent,  embracing  the 
whole  island  of  Ireland  and  providing  irrev- 
ocable guaimntees  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  both  the  Unionist  and  Na- 
tionalist identities." 

Some  of  the  other  options  canvassed  in 
the  course  of  the  New  Ireland  Forum 
Report  appear  to  envisage  a  Umltetion  on 
the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  eBcrdse  sov- 
ereignty over  "the  whole  Island  of  Ireland, 
iU  islands  and  the  territorial  seas".  Such  op- 
tions would  be  manifestly  unconstitutional 
and  divisive. 

However,  no  solution  will  be  viable  unless 
the  British  Government  can  be  persuaded 
to  recognise  that  Ireland's  right  to  sover- 
eignty, unity  and  neutrality  are  inalienable 
and  that  Britain  must  refrain  from  interfer- 
ing directly,  or  Indirectly,  by  overt  or  by 
covert  means.  In  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
North  or  Stfuth.* 


NATIOIf  AL  CORRECT  POSTURE 
WEEK 

HdN.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  RBW  Tout 
IN  THB  BODSS  OF  RBPKnKHTATTVBS 

TUfaday.  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Spealcer.  today  I 
am  introducing  legiglatlon  that  would 
designate  May  1-7.  1985.  as  "National 
Correct  Ptosture  Week." 

For  many  years,  the  American 
Chiropractic  Association  has  spon- 
sored a  National  Correct  Posture 
Week  on  May  1-7.  Throughout  the 
country  during  this  observance  each 
year,  pri>fessional  and  community 
groups,  public  officials,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  public  and  private 
schools  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
chiropraciic  profession  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  correct  posture's  contribution 
to  overall  health  and  physical  vpear- 
ance.  The  chiropractic  profession's  ef- 
forts to  augment  the  fine  purpose  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  deserves  our  support. 

The  chiropractic  profession  in  par- 
ticular hi|s  researched  and  studied  the 
spine  for  deafly  100  years.  Chiroprac- 
tors are  health  care  qiedalists  in 
luiowledgfc  of  the  spine  and  its  effect 
on  general  body  health. 

The  iedet  that  correct  posture  is  one 
of  the  mast  important  paths  to  good, 
general  health  is  not  exclusive  to 
chiropraciic  practitioners,  but  is  one 
shared  bj^  medical  and  chiropractic  au- 
thorities Mike,  public  health  officials, 
nurses,  pftychiatrists.  the  armed  serv- 
ices, pediatricians,  and  industrial  rela- 
tions spe(  ialists  to  name  a  few.  There 
is  general  unanimity  within  the  heal- 
ing arts  that  good  posture  and  good 
health  are  inseparable. 

It  is.  then  entirely  i4>propriate  that 
the  Con9«ss  Join  in  this  effort  this 
year,  in  plt)moting  correct  posture  and 
in  encouraging  the  President  to  in- 
volve evfky  American,  throu^  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  in  getting  back 
to  basics  m  personal  health  care. 
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The  United  States  has  some  of  the 
highest  standards  of  health,  sanitation 
and  general  well-being  of  any  country 
in  the  world  All  too  often,  however, 
we  have  failed  to  take  as  seriously  as 
we  should  the  familiar,  but  all  too 
easily  dismissed,  exhortation  of  every 
mother,  father,  grandparent,  and  aunt 
and  uncle:  "sit  up— mind  your  imb- 
ture!" 

Of  course,  in  any  campaign  for  good 
posture,  our  focus  must  be  on  our 
youth.  The  business  of  a  strong  body 
is  not  something  obtained  overnight. 
Tou  have  to  start  early  and  worit  at  it. 
If  we  are  to  be  the  strong,  growth-ori- 
ented, vigorous  Nation  that  we  have 
always  been,  it  requires  a  healthy, 
robust,  and  self-confident  citizenry- 
qualities  that  must  carry  over  from 
correct  posture  learned  as  a  child  and 
good  physical  development. 

In  a  time  when  so  many  Americans 
are  concerned  about  physical  fitness 
and  health,  the  discipline  of  good  pos- 
ture is  possibly  the  easiest  means 
toward  better  health  and  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

Since  President  Kennedy,  this 
Nation  has  dedicated  itself  to  national 
fitness.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  resolution  to  highlight  one 
of  the  simplest  i4)proaches  to  fitness 
and  health.* 


HOUSE  PASSED  NEW  GI  BILL 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATiVES 

Tltesday,  March  26,  1985 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  a  bill  passed 
by  the  House  yesterday,  HH.  752, 
"New  OI  Bill  Amendments  of  1985." 
This  legislation,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  Somnr  Moirrcoif- 
EBT.  was  reported  unanimously  by  our 
CoEomittee  as  well  as  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  which  the  bill 
was  Jointly  referred. 

By  way  of  bacitground,  the  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1985. 
UUe  vn  of  the  fiscal  year  1985  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  Public  Law 
98-525.  established  a  new  educational 
assistance  program  for  those  individ- 
uals who  initially  enter  active  duty  on 
or  after  July  1,  1985.  A  similar  pro- 
gram was  established  for  those  in  the 
selected  reserve.  A  major  purpose  of 
this  new  GI  bill  is  to  assist  in  the  re^ 
<TUitment  and  retention  of  high  qual- 
ity personnel  for  the  Nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

Ae  passed  by  the  House  last  year, 
the  new  GI  bill  would  have  had  an  ef- 
fective date  of  October  1,  1984.  Be- 
cause the  other  body  insisted  in  Con- 
ference that  the  effective  date  be  July 
1,  1985,  the  House  conferees  were 
forced  to  reluctantly  accept  this  provi- 
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sion.  As  expected,  the  services  soon 
contacted  this  committee,  telling  us 
that  the  delayed  effective  date  of  the 
new  program  would  cause  serious  re- 
cruitment problems  for  them.  They 
feared  that  the  bright  young  people 
the  program  is  designed  to  attract 
would  delay  enlisting  in  the  Armed 
Forces  untO  the  first  of  July  so  that 
they  would  qualify  for  the  new  OI  bill. 
This  surge  of  new  entrants  would  dis- 
rupt and  overburden  military  training 
programs  which  are  geared  to  an  or- 
derly flow  of  new  recruits. 

Additionally,  the  House-passed  GI 
biU  would  have  extended  educational 
assistance  benefits  to  those  on  active 
duty  as  of  Octolier  1, 1984,  who  contin- 
ued on  active  duty  for  the  required 
period  of  time.  At  the  insistence  of  the 
other  body,  the  conferees  w«e  forced 
to  accept  a  provision  limiting  beneflts 
to  those  who  first  enter  on  active  duty 
on  or  after  July  1,  1985.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  is  to  prohibit  those  indi- 
viduals with  prior  service  who  choose 
to  reenter  the  military  from  establish- 
ing entitlement  to  the  OI  bill  benefits. 
Prior  service  personnel  are  particular- 
ly attractive  recruits  because  they  re- 
quire little  training  and  often  reenter 
the  military  with  high  tech  skills  that 
are  needed  in  today's  sophisticated 
Armed  Forces.  To  refuse  to  provide 
the  armed  services  with  a  tool  they 
need  to  attract  these  experienced  per- 
sonnel is  shortsighted  and  poor  man- 
agement. 

H.R.  752,  which  addresses  both  of 
the  above-mentioned  concerns,  would 
do  two  things.  First,  it  would  move 
back  the  effective  date  of  the  new  GI 
bill  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  HJl. 
752,  thus  enabling  the  armed  services 
to  avoid  major  disruptions  of  their 
training  schedules  and  possible  re- 
cruiting shortfalls.  Second,  it  would 
extend  eligibility  for  the  active  duty 
GI  biU  benefits  to  prior  service  person- 
nel who  return  to  active  duty  after  a 
break  in  service,  thereby  providing  the 
services  with  an  attractive  incentive  to 
bring  these  people  back  into  the  mili- 
tary. 

H.R.  752  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  ohu- 
mend  our  chairman.  Soinnr  Mortgom- 
ERT.  for  introducing  this  legislation 
and  facilitating  its  rapid  passage.  I 
also  want  to  commend  Jomr  Paul 
Hamherschmidt.  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, for  his  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. Finally.  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Lbs  Asfui.  I  ap- 
preciate his  efforts  on  behalf  of  HA. 
752.  and  I  know  he  will  be  woridng 
with  us  in  the  future  to  see  that  the 
new  GI  bill  is  as  efficient  and  effective 
as  possible.* 
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THE  SHIFTINO  TIDE  OF  TAXES 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 


or 

IK  THX  BOV8S  OP  KSnOSKirr ATIVKS 

Wedneadav.  March  27.  19SS 
•  Mr.  IIAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
about  tax  reform. 

It  may  take  a  surge  of  public  senti- 
ment to  bring  about  an  overhaul  of 
the  Federal  Tax  Code— as  this  article 
suggests— but  such  a  overhaul  wlU  be 
well  worth  the  effort. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  22. 

IMS] 

Tax  TDK  Snpn  Towais  Tax  Riroui 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Osear  WUde  once  noted  that  "m  man 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
enemies."  That  probably  occurred  to  Jim 
Baker  at  his  recent  confirmation  hearlnss 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  incoming  Treasury  secretary  was 
treeted  warmly,  but  the  department's  tax- 
simplification  plan— wliich  would  lower  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  Uui  rates  and  broaden 
the  iMuw  by  eliminating  most  write-offs— 
picked  v»  atanost  as  many  enemies  as  there 
were  aenatMS  there. 

Committee  Chalnnan  Bob  Packwood  (R.. 
Ore.)  crttidied  proposed  taxes  on  fringe 
benefits;  New  York  Democrat  Daniel  P. 
Ifoynihan  complained  about  not  permitting 
deductkns  for  state  and  local  taxes:  David 
Boren.  OUahoma  Democrat,  warned  that 
the  measure  would  hurt  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, endangering  National  Securitr. 
Steve  Symms.  Idaho  Republican,  com- 
plained about  the  effects  on  the  life-Insur- 
ance industry,  and  Sen.  Spark  Mataunsgs. 
Hawaii  Democrat,  warned  that  under  such  a 
plan  the  marartamia  nut  Industry  never 
would  have  flourished. 

With  so  many  enemies,  the  conventional 
wisdom— on  Wall  Street  as  well  as  in  Wash- 
ington—Is that  any  tax-overbaul  scheme 
wont  fly. 

Don't  bet  <m  It.  Actually,  the  odds  are  im- 
proving for  some  combination  of  a  revised 
Treasury  plan  with  the  Democratic  Bradley- 
Oepbardt  and  OOP  Kemp-Kasten  bills.  De- 
spite the  vehement  protest  from  affected  in- 
terests, public  support  is  there  for  these 
ccmcepts. 

puiuc  rasiax  roa  cramob 

"There  clearly  is  a  put>lic  desire  for  tax 
change."  says  Republican  poll  taker  Bob 
Teeter,  "and  the  fundamental  idea  of  less 
deduetloaa  and  lower  rates  is  gaining  accept- 
ance. Public  opinion  is  moving  very  fast  the 
last  couple  of  weeks.  This  is  an  idea  whose 
time  Is  coming." 

Mr.  Teeter's  Democratic  counterpart, 
Peter  Bart,  agrees.  "The  public  thinks  the 
current  tax  system  is  unfair,  doesn't  work 
very  well  and  is  too  oompUcated,"  he  says. 
The  Treasury  and  congressional  tax-slmpll- 
flcatlon  schemes  "fit  in  the  broader  theme 
of  reducing  special  privileges,  which  has  a 
huge  amount  of  popular  support,  whether 
it's  getting  welfare  queens  or  big  boys  rip- 
ping off  the  tax  system." 

Both  agree  that  the  keys  are  Mr.  Reagan's 
active  support  for  a  tax  measure  and  its  pro- 
ponents' ability  to  capitalize  on  the  fairness 
Issue.  "The  strongest  desire  here  Isn't  for 
simplification,  but  for  fairer  taxes,"  says 
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Mr.  Teeter.  "Much  of  the  public  feels,  not 
so  much  that  they  are  paying  too  much,  but 
ttiat  a  lot  of  people  get  away  without  paying 
their  fair  share." 

The  public  resentment  is  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  exaggerations  and  distortions 
paraded  forth  by  tax-overhaul  critics  in 
recent  weelu.  A  major  theme  is  that  any 
plan  would  cause  cataclysmic  dislocations. 
Sen.  Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey,  the  main 
Democratic  proponent  of  tax  change,  re- 
sponds simply:  "Tou  don't  find  all  the 
people  who're  going  to  get  tax  cuts  com- 
plaining about  dislocation." 

A  quick  glance  at  the  critics  underscores 
this  point.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  for  example,  recently  re- 
leased a  study  on  the  effects  of  the  Treas- 
ury plan,  using  a  model  prepared  by  Whar- 
ton Econometric  Forecasting  Associates. 
The  study  concluded  that  by  curbing  accel- 
erated depreciation  and  other  tax  breaks, 
the  proposal  would  cause  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  business  Investment. 

But  this  study  gave  the  back  of  its  hand  to 
an  economically  attractive  feature  of  the 
proposal:  Its  neutral  treatment  of  different 
sorts  of  Income,  which  should  channel  some 
capital  out  of  tax-sheltered  enterprises  and 
into  more  productive  ones.  Moreover, 
models  such  as  Wharton's  "are  designed 
only  to  look  at  short-nm  effects."  says 
Harvey  Oalper,  an  economist  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  "They  are  not  designed  to 
capture  structural  changes  such  as  the 
Treasury  plan." 

To  be  s\ue,  even  some  champions  of  tax 
simplification  admowledge  that  some  in- 
vestment could  be  stifled.  So,  they  say,  some 
adjiutments  are  necessary.  But  as  long  as 
major  companies  like  Oeneral  Electric,  Oen- 
eral  Dynamics  and  W  Jt.  Orace  haven't  been 
paying  federal  income  taxes— whatever  the 
economic  Justifications— the  average  tax- 
payer will  think  the  system  Is  unfair. 

The  NAM'S  criticism  pales  next  to  the 
rhetoric  of  the  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors. The  Realtors  claim  that  in  embracing 
the  tax-simplification  proposal,  then  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Donald  Regan  "was  reneging 
on  President  Reagan's  commitment  ...  to 
preserve  the  home  mortgage  Interest  deduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Regan's  egregious  offense  here  wasn't 
that  he  touched  the  basic  home  mortgage 
interest  deduction,  which  the  Treasury 
would  leave  Intact.  What  upset  the  Realtors 
is  the  proposal  to  limit  this  write-off  for 
second  or  vacation  homes.  Now,  my  wife  and 
I  recently  bought  a  weekend  home,  which 
we  expect  to  enjoy  Immensely.  But  to 
expect  taxpayers  to  underwrite  this  enjoy- 
ment Is  ludicrous.  The  Treasury  should 
eliminate,  not  Just  modify,  this  fTOO  million 
annual  sulisldy  of  vacation  homes. 

ScHne  critics  also  express  concern  at 
taking  away  the  deductions  for  state  and 
local  taxes,  especially  in  high  tax  states 
such  as  New  York.  Oov.  Mario  Cuomo  de- 
nounces this  proposal  as  unfair  to  his  state's 
poor  working  dtiaens. 

The  governor  overloolu  some  facts.  In 
1986.  according  to  Treasury  calculations, 
the  median  family  Income  in  New  York 
SUte  will  be  $35,160.  Under  the  current 
code,  the  average  Empire  State  citizen 
would  pay  $3,205  taxes  on  that  income: 
under  the  Treasury  proposal— even  without 
deductions  for  state  and  local  taxes— this  av- 
erage taxpayer  would  pay  $3,182,  or  $23  less. 
The  marginal  tax  rate  of  this  average  New 
Yorker  would  drop  to  15%  from  22%.  More- 
over. Oov.  Cuomo  usually  neglects  to  point 
out  that  60%  of  New  Yorkers  don't  itemize 
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state  and  local  deductions,  and  thus  those 
he  champions  so  fervently  are  predomiiumt- 
ly  upper-income  taxpayers.  (Nationally,  two- 
thirds  of  aU  taxpayers  don't  itemize.) 

Critics  also  distort  public  opinion.  Recent- 
ly, a  group  called  the  Committee  for  a  Re- 
sponsible Tax  Policy  released  a  survey  by 
New  York  pollsters  Penn  *  Schoen  conclud- 
ing that  "when  given  the  outlines  of  the 
proposed  Treasury  tax  revision.  VS.  voters 
reject  the  plan  by  a  wide  margin"— better 
than  2  to  1  against. 

Consider,  though,  the  question:  "The 
Treasury  Department  has  proposed  chang- 
ing the  tax  system.  Three  tax  brackets 
would  be  created  but  most  current  deduc- 
tions from  income  would  be  eliminated. 
Non-federal  income  taxes  and  property 
taxes  would  not  be  deductible,  and  many  de- 
ductions would  be  limited.  Do  you  favor  or 
oppose  this  proposal?"  There's  no  mention 
that  rates  would  be  cut  sharply  or  that  per- 
sonal exemption  would  double.  The  only 
surprise  is  that  27%  of  the  respondents  ac- 
tually supported  the  position  as  stated. 

Pollstws  Teeter  and  Hart  say  that  public 
opinion  decidedly  favors  any  proposal  that 
cuts  rates,  broadens  the  tax  base  and  re- 
duces the  number  of  tax  brackets  from  15  to 
three. 

Still,  there  are  big  hurdles.  Mr.  Reagan 
must  make  this  a  top  priority:  his  abysmal 
Ignorance  of  the  Treasury  proposal  In  a 
recent  Interview  with  this  newspaper  wasn't 
an  auspicious  sign.  And  if  Jim  Baker,  a 
superb  politician  with  a  penchant  for  com- 
promise, is  perceived  to  be  taking  care  of 
groups  like  his  Texas  oil  buddies,  public  sup- 
port "could  bleed  from  a  thousand  cuts," 
warns  Mr.  Hart. 

Nevertheless,  the  more  these  proposals 
are  aired,  the  more  support  they  pick  up. 
This  Is  evident  in  a  small,  but  growing,  seg- 
ment of  the  business  community  that  is  im- 
pressed by  the  idea  of  simplicity  and  by  the 
cut  in  the  corporate  tax  rate  from  46%  (the 
effective  rate  paid  now  is  only  alx>ut  half 
that)  to  30%  or  35%  under  various  propos- 
als. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  four  principal  congres- 
sional sponsors— Sens.  Bill  Bradley  and 
Robert  Kasten  and  Congressmen  Jack 
Kemp  and  Richard  Gephardt— trotted  out 
endorsements  from  more  than  a  dozen  ex- 
ecutives for  the  concept  of  lowering  rates 
and  broadening  the  base.  There  was  impres- 
sive diversity,  ranging  from  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  such  major  companies  as 
IBM  and  Singer  to  J.  McDonald  Williams, 
"ff  r*"g  partner  of  Trammell  Crow  Co.. 
the  huge  Dallas-baaed  real-estate  concern. 

Real-estate  write-offs  supposedly  are  clob- 
bered by  tax  simplification,  but  Mr.  WU- 
liams  offered  a  cogent  case  for  his  support. 
"The  real-estate  industry  has  too  much  tax- 
driven  investments,  and  that's  resulting  in 
overbuilding  and  a  series  of  problems,  he 
said.  Under  tax  simplification.  If  there  Is  a 
fair  comparison  of  returns  in  real  estate  vs. 
other  investments,  then  we  can  pay  more 
taxes.  ...  In  the  long  run,  that  will  be 
healthier  for  our  industry,  although  in  the 
short  run  It's  difficult  and  means  higher 
taxes." 

FAVOaAZUC  POLITICAL  WDTOS 

David  McLaughlin,  president  of  Dart- 
mouth CoUege,  took  a  similarly  long-range 
view  on  the  issue  of  limiting  charitable  con- 
tributions. "In  the  short  run,  undoubtedly, 
there  are  effects  .  .  .  that  would  have  some 
negative  consequences  to  an  institution  like 
Dartmouth,"  he  said.  But,  he  argued,  "tax 
simplification    and    tax    revision    make    a 
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nomy."  which  in  the  long  run 
institutioas. 

favorable  political  winds,  too. 
House  Ways  and  Means  Chair- 
Rostenkowakl's  enthusiann  for 
passing  a  tax  measure  this  year.  Privately, 
more  and  more  Democtata  lament  the  disas- 
trous blunder  Walter  F.  Mondale  made  last 
year  wheii  he  flatly  rejected  making  the 
Bradley-Ocphardt  bill  a  centerpiece  of  his 
campaign. 

Finally,  the  similarities  l>etween  the 
Treasury  proposal  and  the  two  major  con- 
gressional j  Initiatives  are  far  more  stiUdng 
than  are  the  differences,  "nukk  will  f acOltate 
any  compipmise.  "The  thrust  in  aU  three  Is 
the  same,'*  says  Ronald  A.  Pearlman.  acting 
assistant  treasury  sepretary  for  tax  policy. 
"Everyone!  wants  rates  (town  and  the  base 
broadened]" 

A  few  nipnths  ago,  optimists  were  saying 
that  tax  amplification  was  an  idea  whose 
time  was  coming.  A  few  months  from  now.  It 
may  have  Arrived.* 
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•  Mr.  DDALL.  Mi.  ^^eaker.  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  Cohobbssiohal 
Record.  I  strongly  belieive  that  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Arizo- 
na have  a  right  to  know  where  I  stand 
on  the  issues  decided  by  this  body,  and 
I  have  f oimd  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  t^e  best  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formatiofi. 

This  is  not  an  all  Inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noneontroverslal  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  u>prove  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  iay  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional Questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed biere.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  more  specifics. 

The  votes  are  described  as  follows: 
Knr 

1.  Rollci<U  Number. 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  "nue  it  the  biU  or  rMolutlon; 

4.  A  desiHption  of  the  vote; 

5.  The  dkte  of  the  vote: 

6.  My  vote.  In  the  form  Y«yes.  N=no.  and 
NV»notvf>ting: 

7.  The  i^te  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion in  the  form  (yes-no-not  voting): 

8.  An  infOcaUon  of  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  approved  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  v^te  total. 

101.  h4.  Res.  537.  Edwin  B.  Forsythe 
Refuge.  Breaux,  D-La..  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  [and  pass  the  Joint  resolutlcm  to 
designate  ihe  Brlgantine  and  Bamegat  units 
of  the  NaUonal  MHldlife  Refuge  System,  lo- 
cated in  new  Jersey,  as  the  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  in  honor  of 
the  late  Rep.  Forsythe.  R-NJ.  (1970-84). 
who  died  March  29.  Motion  agreed  to  416-0: 
Y(5-0-0),  Kay  1,  1984. 

102.  Hit.  5050.  Fisheries  Loan  Fund. 
Breaux,  li-La.,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
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and  pass  the  bill  to  extend  for  two  more 
yean,  until  Oct.  1.  1986.  the  authorisation 
for  a  fisheries  loan  fund  established  under 
the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956.  Motion 
agreed  to  309-104:  Y(2-3-0).  May  1. 1984. 

103.  HJl.  5076.  Pennsylvania  Wilderness 
Act  Seiberling.  D-Ohio,  motion  to  suq>end 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  designate  cer- 
tain areas  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
as  wilderness  and  recreation  areas.  Motion 
agreed  to  387-28:  Y(3-2-0).  May  1. 1984. 

104.  HJt.  4363.  Tennessee  Wilderness  Act. 
Seiberling,  D-Ohio,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  designate  (xrtain 
lands  in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest  In 
Tennessee  as  wilderness  areas,  and  to  allow 
management  of  certain  lands  for  uses  other 
than  wQdemess.  Motion  agreed  to  404-13: 
Y(4-l-0).  May  1, 1984. 

105.  HJl.  4596.  Women's  Rights  Historical 
Park.  Seiberling,  D-Ohio.  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  permit  the  In- 
terior Department  to  acquire  McClintock 
Biouse  in  Waterloo,  N.Y.,  as  part  of  the 
Women's  Rights  National  Historic  Park. 
MoUon  agreed  to  404-13:  Y(4-l-0).  May  1. 
1984. 

106.  H.R.  3787.  California  and  Pony  Ex- 
press Trails.  Seiberling,  D-Ohio,  motion  to 
sumend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  au- 
thorise the  Interior  Department  to  study 
the  Pony  EApieas  Trail  and  the  California 
Trail  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  national 
historic  trails  system,  and  to  designate  the 
Daniel  Boone  Heritage  TralL  Motion  agreed 
to  401-14:  Y(4-l-0).  May  1, 1984. 

107.  HJt.  5100.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil Authorization.  Seiberling,  D-Ohio, 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
biU  to  authorize  $2,051,000  in  fiscal  1985  and 
$2,151,000  tai  fiscal  1986  for  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  CounciL  Motion 
agreed  to  410-5:  Y(5-0-0).  May  1. 1984. 

108.  HJl.  3472.  Lamprey  Eel  Control.  Sei- 
l)erling.  D-Ohio,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  ptermlt  control  of 
the  lamprey  eel  in  the  Pere  Marquette 
River.  Motion  agreed  to  410-5:  Y(4-l-«), 
May  1, 1984. 

109.' HJl.'  4952.  Indian  MX  Assistance. 
Nichols.  D-Ala..  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  biU  to  authorize  assistance  to 
certain  Indian  tribM.  similar  to  that  already 
provided  state  and  local  governments,  for 
community  planning  related  to  the  planned 
deployment  of  MX  missiles.  Motion  agreed 
to  402-11:  Y(5-<M»,  May  1, 1964. 

111.  RJ.  Res.  492.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Fiscal  1084  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriaUons.  Conte,  R-BCass.,  motion  to  in- 
struct House  conferees  on  the  bill  to  meet 
with  Senate  conferees.  Motion  rejected  159- 
245:  N(3-3-0),  May  2, 1984. 

113.  8.  64.  Irish  Wilderness  Act.  Adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish as  federal  wilderness  and  protect  from 
development  the  Irish  Wilderness  Area  of 
about  16.500  acres  in  the  Maik  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest,  Missouri.  Adopted  254-142: 
Y(2-3-«).  May  2. 1984. 

114.  HJl.  4275.  Hoover  Dam  Power  Alloca- 
tion. Boxer,  D-Calif.,  amendment  to  require 
the  energy  secretary  to  auction  hydroelec- 
tric power  from  Hoover  Dam  snd  award  it 
to  the  highest  bidder  or  bidders.  Rejected 
176-314:  N(0-5-0),  May  3,  1984. 

115.  HJl.  4275.  Hoover  Dam  Power  Alloca- 
tion. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the  in- 
terior secretary  to  increase  the  generating 
capacity  of  existing  equipment  at  the 
Hoover  Dam  and  Powerplant,  and  renewing 
contracts  for  allocation  of  tiydroelectric 
power  generated  from  Hoover  Dam.  Passed 
279-95:  Y(4-«-l),  May  3, 1984. 
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116.  HJl.  5121.  VIrginU  Wildemess.  Sei- 
berling, DOhio,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  designate  as  feder- 
al wildemess  approximately  59.000  acres  in 
the  Jefferson  and  George  Washingtim  Na- 
tional Forests.  Virginia.  Motion  agreed  to 
376-20:  Y(3-2-0),  May  8.  1964. 

117.  8  1129.  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act.  Adopticm  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  authorize  $158.4  million  in  fiscal 

1984,  $166.1  milUon  in  fiscal  1985  and  $175.2 
million  in  fiscal  1986  for  volunteer  progams 
administered  by  ACTION.  Adopted  369-25: 
Y(3-2-0),  May  8, 1984. 

119.  HJl.  5119.  Foreign  Assistance  Author- 
ization. Feighan.  DOhlo,  amendment  to  set 
a  $670  million  limit  on  mlUtary  aid  to 
Turkey  and  authorize  $250  million  in  addi- 
tional assistance  to  Cyprus  If  the  president 
certifies  that  an  agreonent  has  been 
reached  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots  that  makes  substantial  progress  toward 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus  (Uspute.  Adopted 
376-27:  Y(4-l-0).  May  9. 1984. 

120.  HJl.  5119.  Foreign  Assistance  Author- 
ization. Hall  D-Ohlo.  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate the  $25  milUon  in  grant  military  assist- 
ance to  the  PhUippinea  Rejected  149-259: 
N(0-5-0).  May  9. 1984. 

121.  HJl.  5119.  Foreign  Assistance  Author- 
ization. Ratiall.  D-W.  Va.,  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  foreign  military  sales 
funds  by  foreign  countries  to  develop  their 
own  weapons  systems  outside  the  United 
States.  Rejected  40-379:  N(  1-4-0),  May  9. 
1984 

122.  HJl.  5119.  Foreign  Assistance  Author- 
ization. Dorgan.  D-NJ3..  amendment  to 
freeze  the  military  assistance  program 
grants  to  non-Central  American  countries  at 
the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations  level  of 
$422.5  million.  Rejected  207-208:  Y(2-3-0), 
May  9. 1984. 

134.  HJl.  5119.  Foreign  Assistance  Author- 
ization. Studds.  D-Mass..  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit any  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  In 
fiscal  year  1985  unless  the  president  had 
certified  to  Congress  that  the  Salvadoran 
government  had  achieved  three  objecttvea: 
removing  from  the  security  forces  individ- 
uals reqMnsible  for  or  associated  with 
"death  squads"  and  establishing  effective 
control  over  the  security  forces:  complying 
with  international  agreonaits  on  the  pro- 
tection of  civilians  in  civil  wars;  and  partici- 
pating in  good  faith  negotiations  with  aU 
parties  to  the  Salvadoran  civil  war.  Rejected 
128-287:  Y(  1-4-0),  May  10. 1984. 

125.  H.R.  5119.  Forrign  Assistance  Author- 
ization. Broomf  ield.  R-Mkdu,  amendment  to 
authorize  President  Reagan's  requests  for 
military,  economic  and  development  aid  for 
Central  American  countries  in  fiscal  1084- 

1985.  and  to  aUow  military  aid  for  El  Salva- 
dor in  fiscal  1985  if  the  president  certified  to 
Congress  that  the  government  had  made 
"demonstrated  progress"  on  human  rights 
and  other  issues.  Adopted  212-308:  N(3-2-0), 
May  10. 1084. 

126.  HJl.  5119.  Foreign  Assistance  Author- 
ization. Broomf  ield.  R-Mich..  amendment  to 
authorize  President  Reagan's  requesU  for 
military,  economic  and  development  aid  for 
Central  American  countries  in  fiscal  1964- 
1985.  and  to  allow  military  aid  for  El  Salva- 
dor in  fiscal  1985  if  the  president  certified  to 
Congress  that  the  government  had  made 
"demonstrated  progress"  on  human  righta 
and  other  Issues.  Adopted  211-208:  N(3-2-0). 
May  10. 1984. 

127.  H.R.  5119.  Foreign  Aid  Authorization. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  make  $361  million  in 
supplemental  authorizations  for  foreign  aid 
programs  in  fiscal  1984  and  $10.95  billion  In 
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MiUiortnUom  for  fiacal  1965.  PuKd  311- 
3M:  Y(4-l-0).  Itey  10. 19M. 

129.  HJt  »S45.  Equal  Accev  Act.  Perkins. 
D-Kjr..  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  snd  pus 
the  bill  to  allow  student  rellclous  croops  to 
meet  in  public  secondary  schools  during 
non-class  hours  if  other  groups  do  so. 
Motion  rejected  370-151:  N(2-3-0>.  May  15. 
19M. 

130.  HJl.  89.  Puerto  Rico  Passenger  Serv- 
ice. Biaggi.  D-N.T.,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  permit  foreign-flag 
vessels  to  transport  passengers  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  U.8.  ports  when  VS.- 
flag  ships  are  not  available.  Motion  agreed 
to  390-25:  T(4-l-0).  May  IS.  1984. 

131.  H.R.  5505.  War  Risk  Insurance. 
Biaggi.  D-N.T..  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
1989  the  authority  of  the  government  to 
provide  war  risk  and  certain  other  insurance 
to  cover  VS.  merchant  marine  vessels,  car- 
goes and  crew  in  an  emergency.  Motion 
agreed  to  413-0:  Y(5-0-<».  May  16. 1984. 

133.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Autboriatlon.  Mavroules.  D-Mass..  amend- 
ment to  the  Bennett.  D-na.,  amendment,  to 
bar  procurement  of  MX  missiles  in  fiscal 
1965.  Rejected  212-218:  T(2-3-0>.  BCay  16. 
1984. 

134.  HJi.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorlaation.  Dickinson.  R-Ala..  amend- 
ment to  the  Mavroules.  D-Maaa..  substitute 
to  the  Bennett.  D-Pla.,  amendment,  to  allow 
the  production  of  15  MX  missiles  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  Adopted  229-199:  N<3-2- 
0).  May  16. 1984. 

135.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Autboriiatlon.  Bethune.  R-Ark..  amend- 
ment to  bar  the  production  of  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions.  Adopted  247-179:  T(2-3-0>. 
May  17. 1984. 

136.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Weiss.  D-N.Y..  amendment 
to  delete  funds  for  production  of  the  Tri- 
dent n  mlasUe.  Rejected  93-319:  N(0-5-0). 
May  17, 1984. 

137.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorisation.  Smith.  D-Fla..  amendment  to 
bar  the  use  of  funds  to  purchase  Sergeant 
Tofk  anti-aircraft  guns  (also  called 
DIVADs)  until  certain  test  results  have 
been  reported  to  Congress.  Rejected  157- 
229:  N(l-3-l).  May  17. 1984. 

138.  HJl.  4280.  Retirement  Equity  Act. 
Rostenkowakl.  D-OL.  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  paas  the  bill  to  amend  the  1974 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  strength- 
en the  pension  rights  of  worken  who  Inter- 
rupt their  careen  to  raise  a  family  and  of 
homemakera  who  depend  on  the  pensions  of 
their  working  spousea.  Motion  agreed  to 
413-0:  T(5-0-0).  May  22. 1984. 

139.  H.  Con.  Res.  310.  New  Ireland  Forum, 
nsoell.  D-Fla..  motion  to  sufi>end  the  rules 
and  adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  to  com- 
mend the  New  Ireland  Forum  and  urging 
the  British  and  Irish  governments  and  all 
parties  in  Northern  Ireland  to  consider  the 
forum's  recommendations.  Composed  of 
Irish  political  leaders,  the  forum  issued  a 
report  on  May  2,  1984.  suggesting  options 
for  resohrtng  the  troubles  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. Motion  agreed  to  417-0:  Y(5-0-0).  May 
22.1984. 

140.  HJt  4145.  State  Justice  Institute  Act. 
Kastenmeier,  D-Wis..  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  create  a  state  Jus- 
tice institute  to  make  grants  to  state  courts 
to  help  them  Improve  their  operations. 
Motion  rejected  343-176:  Y(  3-3-0).  May  32. 
1984. 

141.  HJt  4249.  U.S.  Marshals  and  Witness 
Security     Reform.     Kastenmeier.     D-Wis.. 
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motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  paas  the 
bill  to  tighten  controls  on  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment program  that  gives  witnesses  in  feder- 
al criminal  cases  new  identities  In  exchange 
for  their  testimony.  Motion  agreed  to  376- 
41:  Y(3-2-0),  May  22. 1984. 

142.  HJl.  5668.  PubUc  Debt  Limit  Passage 
of  the  bill  to  Increase  the  federal  debt  ceil- 
ing by  $30  billion  from  3149  trillion  to  $1.52 
trillion  to  keep  the  government  financed 
through  June  22.  1984.  Rejected  150-263: 
Y(3-3-0).  May  32. 1984. 

143.  HJl.  5653.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations.  Fiscal  1985.  Adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  501)  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  oonslderatimi 
of  the  bill  to  appropriate  $15,470,725,000  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  fiscal 
1985  or  any  other  fiscal  1985  general  appro- 
priation bill  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Adopted  246-166:  Y(3-2-0).  May 
22  1984. 

144.  HJl.  5653.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations.  Fiscal  1985.  Ottln- 
ger.  D-N.Y..  amendment  to  delete  $43.1  mil- 
lion from  breeder  reactor  research  and  add 
$33.1  million  to  solar  eaem  research,  dem- 
onstration projects  for  extended  bumup  of 
nuclear  fuel  and  university  research  reac- 
tors. Rejected  171-329:  N(  0-5-0).  May  23. 
1984. 

145.  HJl.  5653.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations,  Fiscal  1985.  Passage 
of  the  biU  to  appropriate  $15,470,735,000  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  fiscal 
1985.  Passed  349-46:  Y(5-«-0).  May  33,  1984. 

147.  HJt  5167.  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorisation. Lowry,  D-Wash..  amendment  to 
bar  the  purchase  of  additional  Pershing  n 
missiles  until  April  1,  1985.  allowing  such 
purchases  after  that  date  only  if  the  presi- 
dent certified  to  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  showed  no  willingness  to  limit  such 
weapons  and  if  the  Congress  thereafter  ap- 
proved resumption  of  Pershing  n  purchases 
by  Joint  resolution.  Rejected  132-294:  Y(2-3- 
0).  May  23, 1984. 

148.  HJt  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorintion.  Dellums,  D-Callf.,  amend- 
ment to  delete  $7.1  billion  for  procurement 
of  34  B-1  bombers.  Rejected  163-354:  Y(3-3- 
0),  May  23, 1984. 

149.  HJt  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authoriution.  Schroeder,  D-Colo..  amend- 
ment to  limit  appropriations  for  prociuv- 
ment  in  fiscal  1985  to  106.5  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  procurement  in 
fiscal  1984.  Rejected  173-350:  Y(  1-4-0).  May 
33  1984. 

150.  HJl.  4170.  Deficit  Reduction  Act. 
Vander  Jagt.  R-Mlch..  motion  to  order  the 
previous  questicm  (thus  ending  debate  and 
the  possibility  of  amendment)  on  the 
Vander  Jagt  motion  to  instruct  House  con- 
ferees on  the  deficit-reduction  bill  not  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  lengthen 
the  depreciation  period  for  real  estate  and 
to  reduce  tax  credits  available  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  old  buildings.  Motion  agreed  to 
396-138:  N(0-5-0).  May  33.  1984.* 
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critical  problem— namely,  President 
Reagan's  attempt  to  severely  cut  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

The  Treasury  Department's  tax-sim- 
plification plans  calls  for  a  tax  on  com- 
pensation received  by  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  begin- 
ning in  January  1987.  This  proposal 
violates  historical  precedent  by  aban- 
doning a  longstanding  commitment  to 
those  Americans  who  have  given  to 
their  country.  It  is  aiso  clearly  an  ex- 
ample of  Government  giving  with  one 
hand  and  taking  with  the  other. 

In  addition,  the  President's  1986 
budget  proposes  a  means  test  for  vet- 
erans 65  years  and  over  and  those  with 
nonservice-related  disabilities  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  eligible  for  compensa- 
tion. If  the  test  determines  that  their 
present  incomes  are  sufficient,  aid  will 
be  withheld.  Denying  this  health  care 
iB  not  only  inhumane,  but  inefficient 
as  weU.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
provides  qtiality  health  care  at  costs 
between  10  to  IS  percent  below  those 
supplied  by  private  facilities  and  often 
paid  for  by  other  Federal  assistance 
programs.  Moreover,  for  most  10th  CD 
veterans  and  their  families,  these  ben- 
efits are  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity 
Just  to  make  ends  meet. 

Beyond  the  economic  impact  of  a 
benefits  cut,  there's  the  moral  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  n.S.  Gov- 
emment  is  honoring  its  obligation  to 
those  men  and  women  who  have 
served,  fought,  and  sacrificed  to  keep 
our  coimtry  safe.  Veterans  and  their 
families  have  already  contributed 
more  than  their  fair  share  and  should 
not  now  be  asked  to  sacrifice  again. 
That  is  why  I  will  vigorously  oppose 
any  effort  to  cut  important  benefits 
received  by  veterans.* 


LET'S  NOT  PDNISH  OUR 
VETERANS 


REFORMINO  JOBLESS  BENEFITS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  ifsw  Toax 
HI  THX  HOUSK  or  RJEPRXSKHTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  27. 1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 


HON.  F0R1T4EY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OrCAUTOBHIA 

HI  THX  Hovsx  or  rxfrksxmtattvxs 

Wednesday.  March  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Rxcoko  the  ex- 
cellent editorial  of  the  Washington 
Post  of  BCarch  25  entitled  "Reforming 
Jobless  Benefits." 

The  ideas  mentioned  in  the  editori- 
al—using UI  more  creatively  to  help 
provide  retraining  and  short-time  com- 
pensation—are almost  all  included  in  a 
series  of  bills  I  have  introduced  and 
which  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
sponsoring.  These  bills.  HJl.  758.  759. 
and  1143,  would  transform  the  50- 
year-old.  tired  UI  Program  into  a 
major  tool  for  worker  retraining  and 
adjustment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RsroBKiMo  JosLBS  Bamrrrs 

Even  before  last  week's  press  conference 
at  which  President  Reagan  announced  his 
firm  opposition  to  continuing  federal  sup- 
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plemental  linemployment  benefits,  chances 
were  small  >  that  Congress  would  continue 
the  prograifi  when  it  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  month.!  Unemployment  >>  "tiU  very  high 
in  many  stites,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  who  have,  run  through  their 
sUte  entiU4ments  will  no  longer  be  helped. 
But  CaBtriu  is  reluctant  to  continue  the 
program  p4rtly  because  of  the  already  Im- 
posing fedelal  deficit,  and  also  because  of  a 
growing  coitcem  that  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  needs  a  substantial  over- 
haul. 

One  woniy  is  that  a  simple  extension  of 
cash  benefits  for  the  long-term  unemployed 
may  hinder— or  at  least  not  help— their  ef- 
forts to  find  new  Jobs.  Remxmding  to  this 
concern.  State  govemmmts  have  been 
trying  to  ii^  unemployment  funds  to  help 
worken  find  new  Jobs,  aoquire  needed  skills 
or  even  create  new  Jobs.  A  conference  spon- 
sored last  week  by  the  Boston  Federal  Re- 
serve Bankiand  the  Kennedy  School  at  Har- 
vard suggested  considerable  agreement 
among  state  officials,  business  leaders  and 
academlcs-^and.  to  a  more  limited  degree, 
labor  of  f  icikls— that  programs  such  as  these 
can  help  s4me  workers  adjust  to  a  rapidly 
changing  cKonomy  and  can  rebuOd  public 
support  for  the  unemployment  insurance 
program. 

Almost  all  sUtes  have  been  strengthening 
links  amon^  private  employers.  Job  training 
programs  $nd  state-run  enu>loyment  serv- 
ices. California  and  Delaware  have  gone  far- 
ther to  eaitnark  part  of  the  unemployment 
benefit  tax  on  employers  for  programs  for 
retrsining  |  workers  permanently  displaced 
from  thelri  Jobs.  Canada— following  the  ex- 
ample of  Calif  omia— is  using  unemployment 
funds  to  phy  workers  who  have  agreed  to 
reduce  their  days  of  work  so  that  other 
workers  won't  be  laid  off.  In  Oteat  Britain 
and  France,  where  small-business  venttu«s 
are  much  rarer  than  in  this  ootmtry.  some 
unemploy^  workers  sre  receiving  lump- 
sum benefit  payments  to  help  them  get  new 
businesses  off  the  ground. 

A  major  barrier  to  the  extension  of  these 
efforts  is  tbe  fact  that  unemployment  Insur- 
ance In  this  country  Is  funded  by  a  payroll 
tax  that  is  itself  a  considerable  discourage- 
ment for  etnployment.  Even  If  new  types  of 
Jobless  help  ultimately  pay  off.  higher  pay- 
roll taxes  will  simply  aggravate  the  already 
large  bias  in  the  tax  system  toward  substi- 
tuting marlines  for  petwie.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  requirement  that  each 
state  fund  its  own  program,  so  that  states 
with  the  most  severe  unemployment  prob- 
lems are  Inst  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  in- 
novative kinds  of  help. 

Unfortunately,  coming  up  with  a  better 
and  fairer  way  to  finance  Jobless  benefits 
would  retiuire  addressing  the  unpleasent 
subject  of;  the  inadequacy  of  federal  reve- 
nues to  cover  necessary  national  expenses. 
That's  why  Congress  isnt  likely  to  do  any- 
thing about  reforming  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  the  foreseeable  future.* 


IK 


IBUTE  TO  MARIE 
KERBESHIAN 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  If  OKTH  DAKOTA 
III  THI  HOUSE  or  lOniBSSMTATIVXS 

W^nesday.  ManA  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  d4>ROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker .Itoday  I  would  like  to  express 
my  confljratulations  to  Marie  Kerbe- 
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shian  of  Grand  Porlts.  ND.  Marie  was 
the  North  Dakota  winner  of  the  VFW 
Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. I  am  proud  to  share  Marie's 
"Pledge  to  America"  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Mt  Plxdgi  to  Annie* 
(By  Marie  C.  Kerbeshlan) 
In  1630.  a  group  of  refugees  set  foot  on 
Cape  Cod.  looking  for  a  new  beginning.  All 
that  greeted  them  was  a  cold,  empty  shore: 
but  a  promise  of  freedom  from  religious  per- 
secution and  a  hope  for  a  bright  future  also 
awaited  them.  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  comfortable  homes,  their  Jobs,  their 
friends  and  relatives,  and  even  their  lives  to 
create  the  foundation  of  the  nation  that  we 
know  today  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  1913,  my  great  grandfather  set  foot  on 
s!in«  Uand.  Just  like  the  Pilgrims,  he  was 
looking  for  a  new  life,  a  life  free  from  reli- 
gious, political,  and  economic  persecution. 
Just  like  the  Pilgrims,  he  ttelieved  in  the 
promise  of  freedom  and  prosperity  that 
America  offered  him.  and  he  was  willing  to 
work  just  as  hard  as  they  had  to  achieve  a 
better  life.  Yet  unlike  the  Pilgrims,  there 
was  someone  waiting  there  to  greet  him:  a 
proud,  yet  compassionate  Ijuiy  who  assured 
him  that  America  was  willing  to  welcome 
"your  tind,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breath  free." 

In  1984.  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  a  victim  of 
age  and  neglect,  sits  outside  of  New  York 
covered  Jn  scaffolding  and  lacking  the  torch 
that  used  to  prodalm  America  as  the  beacon 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  Many  Americans 
seem  to  feel  that  the  United  States  is  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  Statue  of  liberty. 
They  complain  that  the  government  is  too 
big,  or  too  small,  or  that  it  ignores  the 
people.  They  complain  ttuit  their  taxes  are 
too  high  or  that  the  state  is  not  spending 
enough  on  highways,  or  schools,  or  hospi- 
tals. They  complain  that  big  business  tram- 
ples "the  lltUe  guy",  or  that  there  are  too 
many  bureaucratic  laws  restricting  free  en- 
terprise. They  complain.  And  strangely 
enough,  that  is  aU  they  seem  to  do.  Why  is 
it  that  the  same  people  who  spend  hours 
griping  about  America's  shortcomings  can't 
even  q>end  30  minutes  to  vote,  or  five  min- 
utes to  write  a  letter  to  their  congressman, 
or  even  two  seconds  to  sign  a  petition? 
America  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the 
people  who  live  here.  Too  often  we  take  our 
Constitution  for  granted,  expecting  that  ev- 
eryttUng  will  be  handed  to  us  on  a  silver 
platter. 

Maybe  we  can  take  a  cue  from  those  who 
came  to  this  country  expecting  to  work  for 
their  freedom.  America  is  a  lot  like  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  so  taken  for  granted  that 
we  forget  nothing  is  infallible  and  that  ev- 
erything needs  to  be  repaired.  But  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  being  repaired  and  re- 
stored to  her  former  glory,  so  can  America, 
if  we  realize  that  it  is  we  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  weU-being  of  the  country,  and 
not  some  far  off  stranger  in  Washington. 
Once  this  is  understood,  my  pledge  to  Amer- 
ica becomes  quite  clear.  Never  will  I  blame 
someone  else  for  something  that  I  can  fix. 
nor  wiU  I  assume  that  It  is  someone  elses  re- 
sponslblltty.  for  I  soon  will  possess  three  of 
the  most  powerful  tools  in  a  democracy,  the 
pen.  the  vote,  and  the  willingness  to  use 
them  to  improve  America. 

When  the  Statue  of  Liberty  receives  the 
finishing  touches  on  ite  repairs  in  1986.  it 
will  be  ready  to  face  another  100  years  of 
rn>Ksenting  freedom  and  donocracy:  Amer- 
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lea.  however,  will  never  be  finished  growing, 
changing,  or  Improving.  I  pledge  myself  to 
this  continuous  Job  of  making  a  better  life 
for  myself  and  my  country.  Today,  America, 
is  quite  different  from  the  rough  wilderness 
that  greeted  the  Pilgrims  in  1620,  and  I  am 
sure  that  America  will  be  quite  different  365 
years  from  now.  I  pledge  myself  to  making 
the  future  of  America  even  better  than  its 
past.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ASSEMBLYMAN 
DAVID  C.  SCHWARTZ 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  nasxT 

ni  THX  Bonsx  or  rbpresehtatives 

Wednesday.  March  27. 1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  distinguished 
legislator  from  New  Jersey.  Assembly- 
man David  C.  Schwartz.  Assembljrman 
Schwartz,  who  has  represented  the 
17th  Legislative  District  since  1978.  is 
a  clear  example  of  a  highly  dedicated 
and  concerned  public  officiaL  He  has 
introduced  and  has  had  signed  into 
law  many  pieces  of  legislation  that 
have  benefited  thousands  of  residents 
of  our  State. 

Mr.  Schwartz  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Citizen  of  the  Tear  1985  award  from 
the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers— New  Jersey.  I  can  think  of 
no  one  who  is  more  deserving  of  this 
honor.  This  fine  organization  is  con- 
ferring its  award  on  Mr.  Schwartz  for 
his  manifesting  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  furthering  the  causes  of 
human  services  and  social  work.  Mr. 
Schwartz  is  receiving  this  prestigious 
award  in  recognition  of  his  great  integ- 
rity and  his  willingness  to  take  risks  in 
his  role  as  an  elected  official  to  sup- 
port unpopular  causes  for  the  welfare 
of  disadvantaged  individuals  and 
groups. 

Mr.  Schwartz's  legislative  initiatives 
and  local  activities  have  demonstrated 
a  deep  compassion  for  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. As  one  among  many  examples  of 
this,  Mr.  Schwartz  was  the  author  of 
legislation  that  created  the  New 
Jersey  Hunger  Commission  and  spon- 
sored other  legislation  to  provide  sev- 
eral million  dollars  to  provide  emer- 
gency and  long-term  shelter  and  as- 
sistance to  the  thousands  of  homeless 
people  in  our  State. 

As  chairman  of  the  assembly  hous- 
ing and  urban  policy  committee  since 
1982,  Assembljrman  Schwartz  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  critically  important 
effort  to  revitalize  our  urban  areas. 
Mr.  Schwartz  has  drafted  and  helped 
shape  and  implement  a  comprehensive 
urban  revitalization  strategy  in  New 
Jersey  that  has  drawn  bipartisan 
praise  and  which  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  urban  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  As  a  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Rutgers  University.  Mr. 
Schwartz  has  drawn  on  his  wide-rang- 
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ing  expertise  in  spoiuoring  a  pacicage 
of  legislation  to  create  urban  enter- 
prise sones.  an  urban  youth  corps, 
urban  action  grants,  the  housing  fi- 
nance agency  and  programs  to  provide 
business  assistance  communities  and  a 
revolving  loan  fund  and  tax  increment 
financing. 

As  a  vice  chairman  of  the  assembly 
committee  on  aging,  Mr.  Schwartz  ad- 
dressed the  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. His  legislation  in  this  area  in- 
cludes the  grandparents  rights  bill, 
the  Retirement  Education  Act,  and 
the  Alzheimer's  Disease  Study  Com- 
mission. He  has  obtained  funding  that 
significantly  increased  home  health 
care  In  New  Jersey,  and  has  obtained 
numerous  grants  for  senior  citizens 
programs  In  his  district,  which  in- 
cludes parts  of  Middlesex  and  Union 
Counti^  and  in  his  own  town  of  High- 
land Park. 

But  Mr.  Schwartz'  fine  effort  ex- 
tends beyond  these  areas.  He  was 
sponsor  of  the  Public  Employees  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Safety  Act,  which 
was  signed  Into  law  in  1983;  his  legisla- 
tion established  the  New  Jersey  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Council  in  1979 
and  his  resolution  established  the  first 
functioning  municipal  commission  on 
the  handicapped  in  America.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Schwartz  sponsored  the 
Technical  Training  Act  for  Women  in 
1984.  the  Job  training  center  for 
women,  and  the  Displaced  Homemak- 
ers  Act.  also  in  1984. 

Mr.  Schwartz'  excellent  legislative 
record  demonstrates  his  outstanding 
service  to  New  Jersey  and  his  commit- 
ment to  our  fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I'm  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  Join  with  me  and  the  New 
Jersey  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  in  congratu- 
lating and  honoring  David  C. 
Schwartz.* 


THE  FEDS  CAN'T  SEE  THEIR 
LOSSES  IN  THE  TREES 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

opcAunmnA 

»  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RKnaSKHTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  March  27, 19S5 
•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  following  commentary  published 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  November  14,  1984. 
In  the  CoHGBSssiOMAi,  Rkoro: 

Ths  Fb»  Cax't  Sb  Trntni  Lossn  n  thb 

Tkbs 

(By  Peter  Emenon,  Anthony  T.  Stout,  and 

Deanne  Kloepfer) 

Last  month.  President  Reasan  signed  a 
piece  of  "timber  relief  legislation  under 
which  the  federal  government  will  bail  out 
speculative  buyers  of  national-forest  timber 
for  their  losses.  Signing  the  bill  gained  him 
a  few  votes  he  didn't  need  in  the  Pacific 
states,  forgave  the  Judgment  errors  of  some 
timber-industry  executives  and  will  end  up 
costing  the  American  public  dearly.  Howev- 
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er,  the  bill  represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  public  "relier'  extended  to  those  seg- 
ments of  the  timber  industry  dependent  on 
the  national  forests. 

In  1982.  during  a  deep  recession,  the  UJ3. 
Forest  Service  lost  $740  million  selling 
timber  from  the  national  forests  for  lumber, 
paper  and  other  wood  products.  These 
losses,  a  result  of  below-cost  timber  sales  on 
many  forests,  confirm  what  public  land  ex- 
perts have  long  known:  National  forests  are 
managed  uneconomically  at  best,  to  the  det- 
riment of  taxpayers,  the  environment  and 
the  timber  industry.  Over  the  last  decade,  if 
below-cost  timber  sales  had  been  eliminated 
in  both  good  and  bad  years,  the  federal 
treasury  would  have  netted  at  least  $3  bil- 
lion more. 

While  lamentable  and  contrary  to  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  law,  this  situation  is  far 
from  surprising.  Bom  of  the  need  to  con- 
serve the  nation's  timber  resources  nearly  a 
century  ago.  the  Forest  Service  has  tradi- 
tionally shunned  the  use  of  economic  crite- 
ria in  planning  and  management  decisions. 
It  continues  to  rely  on  an  absolete  pricing 
system  that  frequently  falls  to  recover  the 
government's  cost  of  growing  and  selling 
trees.  Moreover,  the  Forest  Service  does  not 
even  trade  the  costs  of  individual  timber 
sales! 

As  a  result,  the  Forest  Service  engages  in 
commercial  timber  harvesting  on  millions  of 
acres  of  public  land  where  timber  values  are 
so  low  that  profitoriented  landowners 
would  not  consider  building  roads  and  cut- 
ting trees.  Several  studies  show  the  most 
consistent  losses  are  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  Alaska.  The  Forest  Service's 
recent  annual  report  acknowledges  that  t3% 
of  timber  volume  was  sold  below  cost  in 
1983.  Agency  data  for  Alaska  yield  evecial- 
ly  disturbing  results:  On  average,  each 
dollar  spent  for  federal  timber  sales  re- 
turned merely  two  cents  in  timber  sales  re- 
ceipts. A  recent  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  analysis  of  3.344  national  forest 
timber  sales  in  the  West  found  that  "in  two 
Rocky  Mountain  regions  .  .  .  over  88%  of 
the  sales  were  below  cost  in  1981  and  over 
98%  were  below  cost  in  1983." 

Concern  about  such  unecomonic  manage- 
ment goes  beyond  taxpayer  losses.  As  acces- 
sible old-growth  timber  is  depleted  in  the 
Western  states,  the  timber  industry  is 
gradually  shifting  to  more  productive  forest 
lands  where  tree  farming  is  moat  profitable. 
In  particular,  private  forest  lands  In  the 
South  have  a  vast,  untapped  timber-growing 
potenttaL  The  Forest  Industry  Council  esti- 
mated In  1980  that  domestic  timber  demand 
in  the  year  2030  could  be  supplied  .by  pri- 
vate forests  alone,  using  intensive  timber 
management  practices,  if  landowners  could 
realte  a  10%  annual  return  aa  Investment. 
Unfortunately,  the  continuation  of  below- 
cost  timber  sales  in  the  natloiuU  forests  re- 
tards this  development  Federal  timber  sold 
below  cost  depresses  the  market  price,  weak- 
ening economic  iixxntWes  to  invest  in  pri- 
vate forest  landa  Timber  firms  are  being  en- 
couraged to  rely  too  heavfly  on  the  national 
forests  as  a  source  of  wood  at  the  expense  of 
private  timberland  owners  and  Investors. 

Now  that  Congress  has  passed  wilderness 
bills  for  many  states,  upward  of  30  million 
acres  of  roadless  national  forest  land  have 
been  released  for  development  consideration 
In  coming  Forest  Senrloe  plans.  Much  of 
this  land  consists  of  remote,  high-elevation 
forests,  with  low  timber-growing  potential, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Many  attributes  of  these  road- 
less lands— wildlife  habitats,  unique  natural 
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ecosystems,  potential  discoveries  in  genetics 
and  other  sciences,  and  the  solitude  avail- 
able—play an  integral  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  communities.  Financially 
unsound  logging  destroys  wilderness  values. 
hindering  the  growth  of  recreation  indus- 
tries and  the  diversification  of  the  local 
economy. 

Further,  the  Forest  Service  has  not  pro- 
vided convincing  documentation  that  below- 
cost  sales  yield  significant  non-timl>er  bene- 
fits. The  agency  has  said  even  less  about  the 
wilderness  values  that  are  forgone  when 
roadless  lands  are  cut  or  about  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  logging  and  road  build- 
ing. In  short,  the  Forest  Service— with  an 
admittedly  complex  management  task- 
demonstrates  little  knowledge  of  the  non- 
timber  benefits  associated  with  either  cut  or 
uncut  forests. 

The  Forest  Service  also  contends  that 
many  below-cost  timber  sales  nre  necessary 
In  order  to  replace  existing  trees  with  new. 
highly  productive  stands  that  will  show  a 
profit.  The  OAO  examined  eight  represent- 
ative below-cost  timber  sales.  In  each  case, 
the  OAO  found  that  future  net  returns 
from  regenerated  timber  stands  were  nega- 
tive, even  using  the  Forest  Service's  econom- 
ic assimiptlons. 

Reform  of  timber  sales  practices  need  not 
be  economically  painful  and  can  be  accom- 
plished under  public  ownership  of  the  na- 
tional forests  If:  First,  the  Forest  Service 
would  stop  selling  timber  at  prices  that  do 
not  recover  the  government's  production 
coats.  Only  if  there  is  a  proven  overriding 
benefit  to  other  forest  uses  should  below- 
cost  timber  be  cut 

Second,  the  government  should  encourage 
better  use  of  tmtapped  timber  growing  ca- 
pacity on  private  lands.  WhUe  the  elimina- 
tion of  federal  below-cost  timber  sales  from 
the  market  is  an  Important  first  step  in  at- 
taining this  goal,  other  steps  will  be  neces- 
sary. These  Include  long-term  research  and 
technical  Information  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  others,  and  continued  Industry  sup- 
port for  cooperative  timber-management 
programs  between  industry  and  private 
landowners. 

Finally,  In  response  to  a  situation  mostly 
of  its  own  making,  the  government  may 
need  to  assist  communities  dependent  on 
national  forpst  below-oost  timber  In  the 
transition  to  new  areas  of  employment. 
Below-oost  timber  sales  could  be  gradually 
phased  out 

Limiting  timber  harvesting  on  the  nation- 
al forests  to  lands  that  are  economically 
suitable  will  save  taxpayer  dollars,  encour- 
age timber  production  on  private  land, 
reduce  environmental  damage  and  retain  so- 
ciety's future  options  for  the  uncut  forests. 

IMr.  Emenon  and  Mr.  Stout  are  reMOurce 
economUta  and  Mt.  Kloepfer  U  a  poHcy  ana- 
lyst vBtth  the  WUdemeu  Society  in  WoMhino- 
ton.  D.C.)m 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSE  de  RIVERA 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  mW  TOBK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27, 198S 

•  Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  of  Congress  privileged  to  rep- 
resent New  York  City's  15th  District.  I 
feel  honored  to  be  able  to  recognize 
and  pay  hcunage  to  the  memory  of  an 
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extraordliiary  artist.  Jose  de  Rivera, 
who  lived  In  Manhattan.  Mr.  de  Rivera 
an  intemfitionaUy  known  sculptor  of 
monumental  talent  and  vision,  died  on 
March  19Jl985,  of  pneumonia. 

Jose  de  tRivera  truly  personified  the 
adage  that  one  man  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. Aft8r  struggling  for  years  in  ob- 
scurity, he  rose  to  the  top  of  the  art 
world  and  left  a  legacy  that  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  millions  of  Americans  for 
years  to  come.  With  great  technical 
mastery,  he  produced  a  body  of  work 
as  endless  in  subtle  variation  and 
nuance  ab  space  and  time  suggest. 
Technical  mastery  and  de  Rivera 
became  synonymous.  Although  he  is 
best  known  for  his  "Infinity",  a  curvi- 
linear fortn  that  rotates  atop  a  black 
granite  pylon  in  front  of  the  National 
Museiun  of  History  and  Technology  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Mr.  de 
Rivera  has  numerous  worics  on  perma- 
nent display  in  museums  throughout 
the  count^.  Among  others,  his  show- 
ings hav8  included  two  world's  fairs 
and.  in  1965.  the  White  House. 

Time  arid  space  are  forever  insepara- 
ble in  the  world  of  Jose  de  Rivera. 
Whether  one  moves  around  a  sculp- 
ture, or  stands  transfixed  as  it  slowly 
revolves,  the  line  continues  unbroken 
by  the  ^i^htest  hesitancy.  The  incred- 
ibly refill  curvilinear  forms  dissolve 
into  traces  of  light  or  liquid,  while  the 
voids  wiukin  tjeccnne  the  forms,  swell- 
ing and  diminishing  with  such  ease  as 
to  belie  the  complex  geometry  of  their 
being.  Tiiae/q)aoe  forms  one  element 
of  de  Rivera's  work,  the  use  of  light  is 
another.  tThe  sculptures  are  polished 
through  many  gradations  of  abrasiTe 
to  an  impeccable,  gleaming  surface. 
Light  plays  on  the  forms  and  reflects 
from  them.  When  in  motion,  another 
and  even  more  complex  form  is  re- 
leased. Ifie  ultimate  impact  of  the 
sculpture^  is  one  of  beauty  and  grace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Icnow  my  eolleagues 
in  the  Hatise  wiU  want  to  Join  me  in 
moumins|  the  passing  of  this  great 
man  who  save  so  much  to  our  country, 
and  who^  memory  will  live  on  "infi- 
nitely" tl^ugh  his  worit« 


[jUTE  TO  RUBIE  J. 
McCULLOUOH 


HON. 


LOUIS  STOKES 

oPMno 

m  THE! HOUSE  or  HgfRBUtHTATrVES 


Wei.neaday,  March  27, 198S 

•  Mr.  S'FOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  Iwnor  and  a  pleasure  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  tremendous 
work  anci  numerous  achievements  of 
my  good  friend.  Mrs.  Ruble  J.  McCul- 
lough  of  Cleveland,  OH.  The  founder 
of  the  Harvard  Community  Services 
Center,  Mrs.  McCullough  has  dedicat- 
ed her  life  and  talents  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  residents  of 
the  Lee-$arvard  and  Lee-MOes  areas. 
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She  has  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
these  communities  and  the  Cleveland 
metroiMlitan  area. 

In  1968.  Mrs.  McCullough  was  the 
president  of  the  Lee-Harvard  Commu- 
nity Association.  During  her  tenure, 
she  lieotune  painfully  aware  of  the 
uiunet  needs  and  problems  of  the  resi- 
dents of  her  area.  liCrs.  McCullough 
decided  to  resolve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  her  neighbors  and  friends  in 
the  area.  Combining  her  strong  sense 
of  commitment  to  the  commimity  with 
several  foundation  grants.  Mrs. 
McCullough  established  the  Harvard 
Community  Services  Center. 

Mr.  8i>eaker,  through  the  years,  the 
Harvard  Community  Services  Center 
staff,  imder  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
McCullough,  has  provided  a  host  of 
counseling,  community  and  outreach 
programs.  The  critical  work  and 
achievements  of  the  center  have 
helped  to  make  the  Lee-Miles  and  Lee- 
Hansard  areas  amongst  the  most  at- 
tractive to  live  and  work  in  the  Cleve- 
land metropolitan  area.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  tribute  to  the  center 
and  Mrs.  McCullough. 

The  fervor  and  commitment  with 
which  Mrs.  McCullough  has  pursued 
the  problraas  of  the  area  through  the 
Harvard  Community  Services  Center, 
have  earned  her  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  people  from  all  wallcs  of  life. 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  such 
a  dynamic  human  being  like  Ruble  J. 
McCullough. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  article  on  Mrs. 
Ruble  J.  McCullough  into  the  Record. 
I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sa- 
luting Mrs.  Ruble  McCullough. 

The  article  follows: 

Hrr-M""f.  Lxz-Habvabs  Akka  Pats  pob 

MiDDLx-Cuss  Status 

(By  Thomas  S.  Andtzejewskl) 

The  fact  that  the  Lee-MQes  and  Lee-Har- 
vard neighborhoods  have  the  highest  house- 
hold income  In  the  dty  shows  there  Is  more 
to  a  nelghboiiiood  than  statistics. 

And  attaining  the  American  dream  is  not 
easy. 

"My  concept  of  middle-class  is  that  my 
husband  works  and  I  have  time  to  go  volun- 
teer at  a  hospital  or  something,"  said  Ruble 
J.  McCullough.  "In  this  neighborhood, 
middle-dass  means  everybody  works.  Even 
the  kid  has  a  paper  route,  and  sometimes, 
the  husband  has  two  jobs." 

The  Industrious  residents  have  well-kept 
housea  Tracts  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
nelghbtHiiood  were  buUt  in  the  19S0s  and 
1980s. 

It  looks  like  the  suburbs— but  again.  iMD- 
pearances  are  deceiving. 

The  houses  around  Charles  W.  Eliot 
Junior  High  School  are  especially  well- 
matntalned.  which  makes  It  bard  to  believe 
the  playground  and  athletic  fields  near  the 
school,  at  15700  Lotus  Dr.,  north  of  Miles 
Ave.,  have  been  hangouts  for  street  gangs 
that  have  harassed  schoolchildreiL 

The  drive  for  achlevonent  has  taken  a  toll 
on  youth.  Among  the  most-used  services  of 
the  Harvard  Community  Services  Center,  of 
which  McCullough  is  director,  are  programs 
such  as  day  camp,  because  parents  are  not 
home  days. 
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"They  write  about  us  being  middle-class, 
but  If  that  were  true,  we'd  have  much  more 
parental  participation  in  the  schools,"  said 
McCullough. 

McCullough,  68.  has  spent  nearly  three 
decades  in  the  neighborhood,  most  of  those 
years  serving  it  as  well  as  living  there. 
Youth  has  been  a  special  interest. 

In  1068.  as  president  of  the  Lee-Harvard 
Community  Association,  she  received  a 
letter  from  the  priixiipal  of  Eliot,  asking  her 
help  in  stopping  school  vandalism. 

With  some  money  from  the  old  Cleveland: 
Now!  and  foundations,  she  founded  the  Har- 
vard Community  Services  Center  in  the  old 
convent  of  St.  Henry's  Catholic  Church, 
near  E.  183rd  St.  and  Harvard  Ave.  It  began 
as  a  drop-in  center  for  teen-agers. 

Another  related  Incident  helped.  The  old 
Montgomery  Ward  8e  Co.  catalogue  store  at 
Lee  Rd.  and  Harvard  installed  iron  grating 
over  its  windows. 

"I  said,  'Oh  my  God.  there  goes  the  neigh- 
borhood! They're  putting  iron  bars  up  on 
the  windows.' "  she  said. 

But  the  neighborhood  didn't  "go."  The 
median  household  income  In  the  1980 
census  for  the  Lee-Miles  statistical  area  was 
nearly  $31,000.  compared  with  $13,300  for 
the  city  and  $18,000  for  the  county. 

Housing  prices,  which  have  been  increas- 
ing, have  median  of  $37,000  and  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  city.  The  neighborhood 
had  been  aU-whlte,  but  panic  selling  and 
real  estate  Industry  malpractice  turned  it  all 
blat^  in  the  1960s. 

To  blame  teen-agers  for  the  ills  of  the 
neighboriiood  is  wrong,  said  McCullough 
and  LaJean  Ray,  program  director  at  the 
center.  Much  of  the  street  crime  is  done  by 
older  people,  they  said.  Some  are  stirring  up 
younvters. 

"There's  a  group  of  Individuals  who  are 
out  testing  their  oats,"  said  Ray.  "But  moat 
of  the  kids  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  are 
not  the  kind  to  belong  to  gangs." 

What  they  want  is  to  belong  to  something, 
so  the  Harvard  Community  Servioes  CentM 
is  trying  to  draw  youngsters  into  a  commu- 
nity organisation.  It  surveyed  900  students 
at  Eliot  Whitney  Young  and  Robert  H.  Ja- 
mison Junior  high  schools  and  found  more 
than  60  groups  that  the  youths  called 
gangs. 

In  all  but  a  handful  of  cases,  they  were 
small  groups,  perhaps  three  or  four  youths, 
who  formed  a  dub  they  called  a  gang.  The 
major  ones,  which  are  believed  to  be  a  prob- 
lem, are  gangs  called  the  Harvard  Home 
Boys  and  the  Q-Dogs  8t  Dolls.  A  number  of 
youths  in  the  survey  said  they  were  mem- 
bers of  them. 

"I  don't  see  it  as  much  of  a  gang  problem, 
but  a  desire  to  belong  to  something."  said 
Ray.  "If  you're  not  part  of  something, 
you're  not  something." 

"What  we  would  like  to  stress  Is  the  posi- 
tiveness  of  the  neighborhood,"  said  McCul- 
lough. "The  good  kids— let's  say  the  con- 
forming kids— have  standards,  reqtect  for 
themselves  and  the  community.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  provide  a  vehicle,  for 
those  so-called  good  kids  to  develop." 

It  goes  to  show  that  money  doesn't  buy 
everything. 

"We  keep  hammering  that  we  need  more 
police  protection,"  said  McCullough.  "What 
we  need  is  more  community  involvement"* 
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DU  PAGE  COUNTY:  WILUNO  TO 
"BITE  THE  BULLET"  ON 
BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 


or  ILUMOIS 
in  THX  HOUSB  or  KSPItXSKirrATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now 
the  impact  of  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1086  on  State  and 
local  govmiments  is  well  documented. 
Of  the  $35  billion  in  budget  authority 
in  domestic  cuts  in  the  President's 
budget.  $20  billion  would  come  out  of 
Federal  aid  to  cities  and  States— an  18 
percent  cut  from  current  levels  of  $112 
billion.  These  cuts,  which  are  part  of 
the  administration's  effort  to  reduce 
the  massive  Federal  deficit  and  elimi- 
nate red-ink  spending,  affect  a  great 
cross  section  of  our  country's  popu- 
lace. 

Although  most  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  consider  deficit  reduc- 
tion a  priority  for  the  99th  Congress, 
few  of  these  officials  have  come  for- 
ward to  say  that  they  would  forfeit 
their  Federal  funds. 

Du  Page  County,  which  is  a  part  of 
my  district,  is  the  beneficiary  of  Fed- 
eral funds  through  the  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing.  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant,  and  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  programs— Just  to 
name  a  few.  Recently,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board.  Jack  Knuepfer,  who  elo- 
quently expressed  the  concerns  of  the 
county  government.  His  message  was 
that  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation  takes  precedence  over  the 
channeling  of  Federal  dollars  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

Although  Du  Page  County  would 
lose  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  sup- 
port under  the  President's  proposed 
budget,  the  county  government  real- 
izes that  it  must  share  in  the  effort  to 
balance  the  budget  and  reduce  the 
$200  billion  Federal  deficit.  The  Du 
Page  County  Board  knows  that  the 
strength  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  contingent  upon  the  welfare 
of  our  Federal  Government.  However, 
it  is  Congress  which  must  have  the  po- 
litical muscle  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
fairly  implement  the  necessary  austere 
measures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Knuepf er's  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Racoao. 

PnaoAKT  28. 1985. 
Hon.  Habku  Pawkix. 

C/.5.  Ctmgnaman,  Cannon  Building,  Wa^- 
inoton,  DC. 

Db*>  HAaus:  The  purpoae  of  my  letter  Is 
to  relate  to  you  the  action  taken  by  the 
DuPage  County  Board  last  evening.  In  In- 
ctmetlnc  Its  delegates  how  to  vote  at  the 
upcoming  legtalatlve  meeting  of  NACO  In 
Washington  next  week. 

DuPage  County  is  the  direct  recipient  of 
three   Paderal    funding   sources:    Revenue 
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Sharing.  Community  Development  Block 
Grant,  and  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  In  addition,  some  indirect  programs 
Imitact  the  County  to  a  leaser  extent.  Por 
example.  cuU  In  Medicaid  paaed  additional 
costs  on  to  our  Convalescent  Home,  and  cuts 
in  programs  such  as  mass  transit  Impact  our 
commuters. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Board  last  night 
was  not  to  Importune  either  the  President 
or  the  Congress  to  maintain  these  programs. 
While  they  will  Impact  us.  snd  we  will  have 
to  tighten  our  belts  and  perhaps  set  along 
without  some  programs,  the  fiscal  health  of 
this  country  Is  more  Important  to  us  than 
the  dollars  that  trickle  down. 

The  Pederal  fovemment  must  get  Its 
house  In  order.  We  want  to  make  that  Job 
easier.  We  want  to  make  that  Job  easier  by 
not  aoUdtlng  the  support  of  either  our 
President  or  our  Congrearaen  and  Senators 
who  maintain  these  programs  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed. 

Our  voice  no  doubt  wlU  be  a  small  one  In 
the  chorus  sung  by  those  who  want  the 
same  handout,  but  also  those  who  want 
more.  We  hope  that  this  small  voice  can 
have  some  Impact  upon  the  mending  plans 
of  the  Pederal  government 

We  want  to  acknowledge  that  perhaps  it  Is 
easier  for  DuPage  County  to  take  this  posi- 
tion than  It  Is  or  will  be  for  other  counties. 
If  the  Pederal  government  was  generating  a 
surplus.  It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  write 
letters  of  protest  about  the  programs  which 
support  our  local  County  government.  That 
Is  not  the  case.  That  will  never  again  be  the 
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Chief  %)olar  was  honored  at  a  re- 
tirement party  on  Saturday.  March  23, 
at  which  his  integrity,  ability  and  tire- 
less service  to  his  fellow  man  were  ac- 
knowledged and  i^plauded  by  one  and 
aU. 

Among  Chief  Spolar's  retirement 
plans  is  a  schedtiled  move  to  Florida 
and  a  more  leisurly  life  style.  His  in- 
fluence and  impact  on  the  community 
which  he  leaves  behind  however,  will 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  Join  me 
in  recognizing  a  gallant  and  worthy 
public  servant  and  friend.  Fire  Chief 
James  R.  Spolar.* 


March  27\  1985 


BARTER  PROMOTION  ACT  OF 
1985 


Given  the  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Pederal  government  In  spending  more 
monies  than  it  takes  In.  the  question  arises: 
Should  we  continue  to  push  for  the  same 
goodies  we  have  had  for  the  past  few  years, 
even  though  the  effect  of  that  push  Is  to 
further  Increase  Pederal  deficits  and  irre- 
sponsible spending? 

The  Parm  lobby  is  engaged  In  a  battle  at 
the  moment  to  Increase  their  share  of  the 
Parm  Loan  program.  Mayors  throughout 
the  United  SUtes  are  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
posed cuts  and  are  sending  the  meaasge  to 
Congress  that  they  need  more,  not  less. 
Each  government  acting  only  In  Its  own  In- 
terest has  the  effect  of  creating  Irresponsi- 
bility at  the  highest  level. 

I  know  It  Is  well  recognised  that  the  politi- 
cal body  that  does  not  make  loud  noises 
does  not  succeed  In  getting  any  of  the  candy 
and  cookies.  But  If  the  price  of  that  candy 
and  cookies  Is  eventual  bankruptcy  of  this 
country,  then  I  think  we  must  have  a  great- 
er concern. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  T.  Knuawia. 
County  Board  Chairman.% 


CHIEF  JAMES  R.  SPOLAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSH 

or  njJKOis 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  RSrUSCMTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  honor  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Fire  Chief  James  R.  Spolar, 
a  35-year  veteran  of  the  Lyons  Town- 
ship Fire  Department.  Chief  Spolar  re- 
tired on  February  5  of  this  year  after 
many  years  of  protecting  life  and 
property  in  the  Lyons  commimity  of 
my  district. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  VISITS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AanoMA 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESXIITATrVXS 

WedTieaday,  March  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  Join  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  resolution  encouraging 
United  States  and  Soviet  leaders  to 
visit  their  counterparts  in  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  attention  of  the  world,  at  the 
moment,  is  focused  on  the  arms  con- 
trol talks  in  Geneva.  Of  course,  we  all 
wish  for  a  successful  coivdusion  to 
those  talks,  but  in  the  long  term  there 
will  not  be  a  lasting  and  sustainable 
peace  between  our  two  countries  with- 
out a  greater,  mutual  understanding 
of  each  other's  interests,  beliefs,  and 
attitudes.  In  fact,  without  some  degree 
of  mutual  understanding,  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement,  itself,  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important  that  we  expand  the  level 
and  range  of  contacts  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  leaders. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  visited  Washington  and 
met  with  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body.  Those  talks  were  in- 
formal, but  I  think  very  helpful.  Both 
sides  were  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  and  ask  questions  about 
a  whole  range  of  issues  affecting 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  more  Soviet  lead- 
ers wiU  visit  the  United  SUtes.  but  I 
also  think  it  is  important  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  addition  to  talking  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers, it  is  Important  for  Members  of 
this  body  to  get  a  firsthand  picture  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people.  I 
think  we  need  to  know  more  about 
Soviet  Government,  economy,  culture, 
and  society.  Visits  can  help  do  that. 

The  resolution  we  are  Introducing 
today  will  encourage  such  visits.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  in  supporting 
this  resolution.* 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NOKTR  BAKOXA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  Or  RXPBSSBIITATIVBS 

Wednnday.  March  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t^day  I  am  introducing  the 
Barter  Promotion  Act  of  1986.  Passage 
of  this  bill'  wiU  enable  the  XJB.  Gov- 
ernment to  once  again  trade  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  needed 
petroleum  ind  strategic  minerals.  This 
bill  will  help  the  farm  eamomy,  now 
in  the  thijoes  of  the  hardest  times 
since  the  I930's.  by  reducing  the  enor- 
mous supplies  of  grains  and  dairy 
products  held  by  our  Government.  It 
will  help  fill  our  strategic  stockpiles, 
now  woefully  inadequate  for  national 
emergencie^.  And.  in  these  times  of 
budget  confetraints,  we  wHl  see  dollars 
of  benefit  ror  pennies  of  spouUng. 

Barter  ig  the  direct  exchange  of 
goods,  wlthiout  the  use  of  maaey.  Once 
the  only  'method  to  trade,  barter 
became  ob^lete  with  the  developmoit 
of  intemiftlonal  monetary  systems. 
Lately,  thbugh,  barter  has  had  re- 
newed appeal.  Close  to  a  hundred 
countries  now  engage  in  barter.  The 
Third  World  debt  crisis  has  resulted  in 
many  countries  being  resource  rich, 
but  cash  poor.  They  need  products  and 
commodltigs  of  other  lands,  but  lack 
the  cash  to  pay  for  them.  Instead, 
many  of  tta|ese  countries  have  opted  to 
bypass  coafepletely  the  cash  maitets. 
and  directly  trade  their  goods  for 
other  goods. 

A  govemknent-to-govemmait  barter 
program  wbilLed  before  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  could  watk.  again.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1973  the  United  States 
bartered  c^ose  to  $7  biUion  worth  of 
surplus  ggricultural  commodities: 
milk,  cheeie.  and  butter,  wheat,  com. 
and  feed  gfalns.  In  return  we  received 
petroleum.!  strategic  minerals— items 
the  coimtiT  needs  for  production,  such 
as  tin  and  aluminum,  which  we  get 
from  overseas  and  need  to  stockpile  in 
the  event  foreign  supplies  are  cut  off, 
and  offshore  goods  and  aervtces  used 
by  the  U.^  Armed  Foroes.  We  found, 
too.  that  barter  was  a  good  advertise- 
ment for  [the  United  States,  for  it 
helped  feeg  the  hungry. 


PUklLNG  BAKmiO 

The  potential  for  govemment-to- 
govemmenlt  barter  has  never  been 
more  appat«nt.  As  of  last  June  the  na- 
tional defebae  stodLpile  was  short  $6.4 
billion  worth  of  goods.  Suwlles  of  alu- 
minum, bauxite,  rubber,  copper, 
nickel,  platinum,  zinc,  and  a  dosen 
other  minerals  were  under  50  percent 
of  stockpile  goals.  Purchases  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  fell  in  half 
from  previDus  levels  when  the  deficit 
soared  in  !  1983  and  1964.  American 
farmers  h^ve  seen  their  exports  drop, 
largely  due  to  the  overvalued  dollar 
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from  $44  billion  in  1981  to  a  projected 
$37  billion  In  1984.  What  couldn't  get 
sold  is  now  overflowing  Government 
coffers  as  surplus:  millions  of  biishels 
of  grain,  billions  of  pounds  of  dairy 
products. 

Our  country  could  use  barter,  surely. 
What  about  other  countries?  I  asked 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  to 
investigate  possible  barter  <n>portuni- 
ties  for  the  US.  Government.  It  fotmd 
a  slew  of  cotmtrles— Indonesia.  Malay- 
sia, Peru.  Liberia.  Honduras.  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  many  more— with  the 
materials  needed  by  our  strategic 
stockpiles  as  well  as  "a  demonstrated 
deaire  to  conduct  barter  transactions." 
CRS  estimates  that  we  could  swap 
Bome  27  billion  dollars'  worth  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  oil  to  fUl  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  minerals 
needed  for  the  strategic  stoclEpile,  and 
military  and  international  develop- 
mmt  services. 

Deq>ite  the  opportunity,  the  need, 
and  a  workable  concept,  this  adminis- 
tration has  resisted  oigaging  in  barter 
transactions.  It  has  conducted  one 
small  series  of  barter  transactions 
with  Jamaica  in  the  past  4  years.  It  set 
up  a  barter  coordinating  group  over  a 
year  ago  which  has  not  yet  resulted  in 
any  trades.  The  administration  has 
taken  a  passive  approach,  when  what 
we  need  is  an  active  entrepreneurial 
spirit  seizing  on  the  plentiful  opportu- 
nities to  barter,  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation  and  the  distressed  farm  eccmo- 
my. 

CUlllMC  SZDTAPK 

Bureaucratic  bookkeeping  tangles 
are  often  cited  as  the  reason  we  have 
not  bartered.  My  bUl  addresses  that  by 
maUng  clear  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Government 
agency  which  owns  surplus  agricultur- 
al goods,  will  get  credit  when  those 
goods  are  bartered.  I  propose  to  prime 
the  pump  with  a  $300  million  appro- 
priation to  CCC.  It  can  use  this  money 
to  pay  itself  when  agricultural  goods 
are  swapped.  This  money  would  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  revolving  fund  that 
would  be  replenished  as  the  General 
Services  Administration  acquired  the 
minerals  and  oil  from  the  USDA  for 
the  national  defense  stockpile  and  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  This  ap- 
propriation wiU  be  offset  by  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  lower  stor- 
age costs  and  lower  farm  program 
costs. 

Passage  of  the  Barter  Promotion  Act 
of  1985  will  remove  any  reason  for 
delay,  ^K^th  the  farm  economy  in  dis- 
tress, with  budget  deficits  preventing 
the  filling  of  vital  stockpUes,  and  with 
dozens  of  other  countries  actively 
seeking  barter  partners,  we  cannot 
afford  any  delay.* 
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CITIZENSHIP  FOR  LORI 
ANNETTE  BURR 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  RETRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  addresses  a  unique  situation  In- 
volving a  family  in  my  district. 

A  petition  for  the  issuance  of  an  im- 
migrant visa  filed  by  my  constituents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Burr  of  El 
Paso,  was  dismissed  by  the  Board  of 
Immigration  App«Us.  The  beneficiary 
of  the  petiti<m.  their  daughter,  Lori 
Annette,  is  caught  in  a  legal  quagmire 
and  is  in  need  of  legislative  relief. 

Lori  was  bom  on  April  30.  1966.  in 
Mexico  and  has  resided  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burr  since  infancy  although  they 
are  not  her  biological  parents.  Upm 
the  advice  of  legal  ooimsel  in  Mexico, 
the  Burrs  UkA  affirmative  actimis  to 
adopt  Lori  in  May  1966,  after  she  had 
been  abandoned  by  her  natural 
mother.  They  believed  Uiat  t^ey  had 
legally  adopted  Lori  and  filed  all  nec- 
essary documents  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities. Unta  this  time,  there  had 
never  been  any  question  or  obJecti<m 
raised  regarding  the  legality  of  the 
Mexican  adoption  process. 

The  petitkm  was  denied  at  the  dis- 
trict Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  level  on  the  basis  that  the 
Burrs  failed  to  establish  that  Lori  was 
legally  adopted.  Immigration  laws 
permit  U.S.  citizen  parents  to  confer 
immigration  status  on  an  adopted 
child  tmder  section  201(b)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Under 
that  section,  the  petitioner  must  show 
that  the  boieflciary  is  eUgible  for  im- 
mediate relative  status  as  an  unmar- 
ried daughter  or  son  by  demonstrating 
that  the  beneficiary  once  qualified  as 
thehr  "child"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOl(bXl)  of  the  act.  Adopted, 
children  are  included  in  the  definition 
of  "child"  as  defined  by  the  section. 
However,  adoptions  must  conform  to 
the  applicable  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction 
where  it  occurred  and  the  statutory  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  The  law  re- 
quires the  petitioner  to  establish  eligi- 
bility for  the  benefits  sotight. 

In  this  case,  the  Burrs  were  unable 
to  meet  the  burden  of  proof  that  they 
complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  activities.  Lori  is  now  18 
years  old  and  her  adoption  at  this  time 
would  not  satiKfy  the  requirement  of 
section  lOKbXlXE)  of  the  act  which 
requires  that  kn  adoption  take  place 
before  the  chfld  reaches  age  16.  Ilie 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  acknowledged  that  sym- 
pathetic factors  were  present  in  the 
case  but  had  to  dismiss  the  appeal  as  a 
matter  of  law. 
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Lorl  hu  lived  In  El  Paso  since 
August  1972.  when  she  was  age  6.  and 
is  presently  a  senior  In  high  school 
there.  The  Burrs  were  never  chal- 
lenged about  Lorl's  citizenship  until 
they  applied  for  a  Social  Security 
card.  They  had  assumed  that  her 
adoption  conferred  upon  her  VS.  citi- 
zenship. 

Lori  now  faces  the  possibility  of  de- 
portation under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  She  has  no  other  family  and  is 
without  relatives  in  Mexico.  She  wlU 
encounter  difficulty  in  finding  employ- 
ment or  pursuing  higher  education 
under  the  circumstances.  Certainly, 
the  uncertainty  of  her  status  or  the 
possibility  of  deportation  will  cause 
additional  stress  to  Lorl  and  the  Burrs. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  grant  Lorl  fuU  citi- 
zenship and  enable  her  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  that  such  status  provides.  The 
equaties  are  completely  on  her  side 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  assisting  the  Burr  family  In  this 
matter.* 


THE  JIMMY  STEWART  FALCON 
FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  pnnsTLTAmA 
m  THE  HOVn  OP  RKFRISSirrATIVES 

Wednetday.  March  27. 19SS 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indi- 
ana, PA,  in  my  Fourth  District,  has 
always  been  proud  of  one  of  its  native 
sons,  known  far  and  wide  through  the 
movies— Jimmy  Stewart.  We  have 
known  him  in  our  State,  have  met  him 
on  our  streets,  have  seen  him  on  the 
screen  and  our  TV  sets,  and  while  he 
has  gone  many  miles  in  many  dimen- 
sions, we  always  feel  that  he  has  never 
left  us.  He  is  one  of  ours  and  will 
always  be. 

But  he  can  still  surprise  us  on  occa- 
sion. And  the  S5th  anniversary  edition 
of  Dally  Variety  in  Hollywood,  pub- 
lished Monday,  October  29, 1984,  made 
us  feel  another  stirring  of  pride  when 
he  is  one  of  its  major  features.  The 
headline  said:  Jimmy  Stewart  Serves 
Country  in  Peace  as  in  War.  Funding 
U.S.  Air  Force's  Falcon  Scholarship  to 
Assist  Cadets:  California  Youth  is 
First  to  Benefit. 

As  it  makes  good  reading.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and.  with  your  permission, 
enter  it  in  the  Racoao. 

Trs  Jnarr  Srwakt  Palcoh  FoumtATioN 

ScHouutsHir 
(By  Col.  Barney  Oldfield  USAF  (Ret.)) 
'  There's  something  special  about  Keith 
Brahma  of  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.,  who  came 
Into  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado 
Sprlncs  last  July  6  with  the  class  of  1088. 
He  cot  there  by  being  the  first  Lt.  Jimmy 
Stewart  Falcon  Foundation  scholar,  and  at- 
tended Santa  Barbara's  Northwestern  Pre- 
paratory School  to  ready  him  fcv  his  ap- 
pointment. 
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That  Falcon  Foundation  Jimmy  Stewart 
Scholarship  was  announced  in  October  1M3. 
It  was  made  possible  by  the  check  which 
comes  the  middle  of  every  month  signed  by 
Stewart  in  the  amount  of  8814.42,  which 
represents  his  retirement  pay  as  a  Brigadier 
General  in  the  reserve.  The  endowment  now 
exceeds  880.(MO— and  checks  still  come. 

The  word  that  It  would  go  Into  operation 
was  passed  before  the  whole  U.S.  Air  Force 
command  structure  of  four,  three  and  two- 
star  generals  convened  from  all  over  the 
world  by  AF  Chief  of  Staff.  Oen.  Charles 
Gabriel.  More  than  100  of  the  cadeU  who 
were  in  the  Academy  as  Falcon  Foundation- 
assisted  students  were  in  the  audience,  too. 

So  far.  more  than  1.000  young  people  have 
been  financiaUy.  and  prep  school,  assisted 
since  the  Foundation  was  birthed  in  1958. 

Jimmy  Stewart  never  missed  many  forma- 
tions, curtain  calls,  callboard  instructions  or 
failed  to  return  an  agent's  message,  but 
here  at  the  Academy  that  October  28, 
health  reasons  blocked  his  petaonal  appear- 
ance. And  that  was  an  event  which  will 
reach  beyond  his  substantial  professional 
credits— as  there  will  be  a  Jimmy  Stewart 
Falcon  Foundation  scholar  every  year  in 
perpetuity. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ben  BelUs.  the  Foundation's 
president,  told  the  audience  that  Stewart 
had  first  sent  him  a  wire  regretting  that  he 
would  "...  be  unable  to  attend  because  of  a 
health  problem  I  have."  That  from  Jimmy 
Stewart,  a  sort  of  indestructible  Air  Force 
Icon! 

He  had  enlisted  March  22.  1941.  even 
before  the  VA  got  into  WW  II.  Nine 
months  later,  he  was  commiasioned  and 
made  a  pilot,  flew  20  flak-strewn  missions 
against  myriad  German  targets  Including 
Bremen,  Frankfurt  and  Berlin.  Many  who 
had  know  him  In  those  times  had  flown  to 
Colorado  to  be  present  for  this  salute  to 
him. 

The  occasion  included  another  aviation 
■great."  the  celebrated  C.  L.  (Kelly)  John- 
ion,  who  fathered  everything  from  the  early 
P-38  forked  taU  fighter  through  the  U-2 
and  SR-71— headline  makers  alL 

The  ctistom  for  the  Falcon  Foundation 
honorees  is  that  their  portraits  are  unveOed 
at  the  ceremony,  and  then  are  hung  In  what 
the  Academy  calls  its  "Gallery  of  Great 
Alnn«n."  Although  Jimmy  Stewart  retired 
as  a  Brigadier  General  In  1968.  he  insisted 
that  the  Falcon  Foundation  artist.  Darla 
Lockwood,  portray  him  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  his  flight  Jacket.  It's  that  one-barred 
"shavetail."  rather  than  wearing  the  one 
star  to  which  he's  entitled,  which  will  look 
down  from  the  Academy  walls  for  all  time. 

There  has  never  been  a  request  for  narra- 
tion for  an  Air  Force  film,  or  a  spot  an- 
nouncement to  help  recruiting,  or  a  speak- 
ing date  at  an  Air  Force  fimction  that  Stew- 
art could  bring  liimself  to  turn  down  if  he 
could  squeeze  it  Into  his  schedule.  For  the 
last  year,  he  and  Lt.  Gen  James  Ooolittle 
have  been  cochairmen  for  the  fund-raising 
drive  for  the  UJS.  Air  Force  Museum  Fund. 
His  old  starrer.  "Strategic  Air  Command,"  Is 
still  brought  out  on  flyboy  occasions,  too. 

The  Falcon  Foundation  came  about  when 
it  was  fint  learned  what  a  differential  there 
is  In  various  community  schools,  and  how 
short  graduates  were  found  to  be  in  mathe- 
matics. English,  physics  and  chemistry. 
Such  grads  might  be  in  good  health,  profi- 
cient in  sports,  have  the  personality  and 
poise  which  lends  to  command,  but  were 
academic  shortfalls.  They  could  neither 
pass  the  entrance  exams,  nor  if  they  lucked 
in.  keep  up  with  the  tough  regimen  over  the 
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four  years.  The  Falcon  Foundation  scholar- 
ships have  for  the  most  part  been  made  pos- 
sible by  gifts  and  endowments  established 
by  Industrial  and  aerospace  firms  and  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Jimmy  Stewart  one  is  called  a  trustee 
scholarship,  because  It's  been  done  on  the 
"installment  plan,"  all  monies  sent  by  him 
into  the  endowment  on  hold  until  it  could 
produce  the  required  annual  income  to 
make  the  scholarship  roll  on  and  on. 

Jimmy  Stewart  was  an  actor,  yes,  but  be 
had  that  extra  spark  going  for  him.  He'd 
mothballed  his  fUm  career  In  midstream  to 
serve  his  country— and  that  always  made 
him  admired,  and  different.  To  those  other 
wearers  of  uniforms,  he  has  never  been  Just 
a  shadow  on  a  screen  or  a  disemlwdied 
soundtrack  voice.  His  has  been  the  real  ex- 
perience of  bloody  ordeal  and  wild  adven- 
ture aloft. 

At  that  1983  Academy  affair,  they  did  bow 
to  his  enviable  record  as  a  performer.  Those 
five  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  &  Sci- 
ences nominations  and  one  Oscar,  two  N.T. 
FUm  Critics  "best  actor"  awards,  as  many 
kudos  from  the  Venice  Film  Festival  in  the 
same  category  and  France's  "VIctoire." 
There  was  that  big  Screen  Acton  Guild 
1988  one  for  ".  .  .  outstanding  achievement 
In  fostering  the  finest  ideals  of  the  acting 
profession";  in  1980  American  Film  Insti- 
tute's "Life  Achievement  Award":  1981,  the 
American  National  Theater  and  Academy's 
"national  artist  award."  and  In  January 
1982,  he  was  Grand  Marshal  for  the  annual 
Tounament  of  Roses  Parade  In  Pasadena.  In 
all  the  history  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Stewart  is  listed  as  one  of  only  two  who  ever 
received  the  "distinguished  service  medal 
for  exceptimally  meritorious  service  to  the 
United  SUtes. " 

That  long  ago  Stewart  enlistment  caused 
one  of  pre- WW  II's  most  amusing  Incidents. 
Harried  classification  clerks  at  reception 
centers  asked  each  one  who  came  before 
them— mostly  without  looking  up— wluit 
sort  of  civilian  employment  they'd  known 
and  level  of  compensation.  It  provided  the 
precomputer  and  punchcards  period  a  pro- 
file on  which  to  base  Judgments  as  to  al- 
mtdy  possessed  aptitudes  and  capabilities. 
From  such  State,  Indicated  schooling  could 
be  selected  and  directed.  Stewart  said  he 
worked  for  MGM  In  Culver  City,  and  made 
approximately  $2,700  a  week.  At  that  point, 
the  classification  clerk  looked  up.  but  was 
evidently  not  a  film  fan  and  didn't  recognize 
who  was  there  before  him. 

"Come  on,  now,"  he  said  In  exasperation. 
"Every  $25-a-week  clown  that  comes  in  here 
tells  me  what  a  big  shot  he  is.  and  makes 
that  bull  $1,000  a  week.  Where  Is  this 
MGM?"  Stewart,  never  a  fast  talker,  was 
nonplussed,  but  his  honor  impugned,  gave 
the  clerk  the  phone  number  and  told  him  to 
ask  for  the  payroll  department.  The  clerk 
decided  to  call  his  bluff  and  put  In  the 
query,  telling  the  answering  party  he  was  at 
the  UJB.  Army  Reception  Center.  Did  they 
have  a  Jimmy  Stewart  on  their  employment 
roster?  Yes.  they  did.  "What'd  you  pay 
him?"  the  clerk  asked.  When  the  answer 
came,  he  almost  dropped  the  phone. 

Private  James  Stewart,  his  honor,  veraci- 
ty, and  credibility  restored,  then  walked 
Into  uniform  and  his  considerable  history. 

When  the  Lt..  or  Gen.  Jimmy  Stewart 
Falcon  Foundation  scholarship  was  l>om  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  a  year  ago.  everyone 
in  the  big  room  stood,  applauded  and  faced 
his  portrait  in  lieu  of  having  him  there  in 
person  among  them.  There  was  no  projected 
collection  of  old  film  clips  to  stand  in  for 
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him  as  eacli  person  there  had  his  own  per- 
sonal earned  of  him. 

The  real  limmy  Stewart  that  was.  Is.  and 
always  will  be  with  them.  As  be  will  be  with 
Keith  Brahms,  out  of  Shennan  Oaks  and 
Santa  Baiiwra.  Calif.— and  who  knows 
where  all  eke  once  that  class  of  1988  begins 
serving.* 
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duOQY  AND  THE  FAMILY 
FARM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

IH  THE  koOSE  or  REPUSHfTATIVBS 

WeOnesday.  ManA  27. 198S 
•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
would  lik^  to  Insert  my  Washington 
Report    f^r   Wednesday.    March    27, 
1985,  into  I  the  Cohgrbssiohal  Rkoro: 

TBCBM^LOOT  AMD  THX  FaMILT  PAUI 

Fanners  kave  struggled  in  recmt  years.  A 
combination  of  factors,  t«riiM«m  low  com- 
modity |Ml^,  high  interest  rates,  falling 
land  valuesjunf air  foreign subaidlea  and  the 
overvalued  tj.S.  dollar,  which  prices  our  ex- 
ports out  of!  the  world  market,  has  increased 
farm  operating  costs  and  reduced  farm 
Income.  Ne$rly  30%  of  VA  faimera  are  in 
serious  fin$ncial  trouble,  and  10-18%  of 
them  may  (Bd  out  of  business  this  year. 

A  new  study  by  the  Congrassional  Office 
of  Tecbnol(ky  Assessment  (OTA)  points  out 
new  challenes  for  mldweateni  farmers.  The 
report  predcts  that  new  fSna  teduwiocy— 
especially  aiotechnology  and  Information 
technology-!-wUl  revolutioniw  agriculture  in 
the  next  t^  decades.  The  benefits  of  this 
technology  tould  be  danling  Developments 
such  as  genklcaUy  altered  plants  that  resist 
pests  and  «sease.  and  computerized  farm 
managemei4^  promise  dramatic  increases  In 
production  4nd  efficiency. 

The  new  technology  could  help  Am«tri««Mi 
tmnen  coAipete  In  world  markets.  Some 
countries,  such  as  Argentina,  already 
produce  crAps  at  prices  lower  than  ours. 
They  might  continue  to  outstrip  us  If  we  do 
not  adopt  tlie  new  technology  rapidly. 

Eventually,  advances  in  plant  biotechnol- 
ogy will  prdbably  have  the  greatest  Impact 
on  production.  So  far.  however,  more 
progress  ha$  been  made  in  animal  biotech- 
nology. Foi^  example,  emergtbg  technology 
will  soon  transform  the  dairy  Industry. 
Embryo  transplants,  computerised  fee<Ung 
and  monltonng.  and  growth  hormones  could 
increase  mifc  production  per  oow  by  40%  or 
more  in  the  next  IB  years.  One  cow  will  be 
able  to  reproduce  60  heifers  per  year. 

But  theretwUl  be  negative  effects  as  welL 
The  use  of  pew  farm  technology  could  dra- 
matically change  the  make-op  of  Amolcan 
agricultureJwith  some  big  winnen  and  some 
big  losers.  "The  new  technology  will  acceler- 
ate the  tretal  toward  large,  industrial  farms, 
which  will  c^ominate  agrteultuie.  Many  Hoo- 
sier  farmers  could  be  amcng  the  loaen.  The 
number  of  $Mdlum-size  farms  and  farms  ba 
the  Midwest  and  NorUieast  might  continue 
to  increase^  but  their  share  of  net  farm 
Income  will  decline. 

For  example,  increased  production  In  the 
dairy  indusiry  resulting  from  new  technolo- 
gy might  c^te  massive  surpluses  in  the 
years  ahead  Statall  dairies  in  the  Northeast 
and  the  Mi<west  will  experience  increasing 
competitive  pressure  from  large,  efficient 
producers  In  other  regions.  Currently. 
125,000  dairy  farms  meet  U.S.  demand.  In 
the  future,  we  will  need  only  5.000  large  in- 
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dustrial  farms.  Fifty-cow  dairy  farms  in  the 
Midwest  wlU  be  outpaced  by  2000-cow  oper- 
ations in  the  Sun  Belt.  Drastic  remedies^ 
such  as  strict  supply  control  programs  with 
non-transferable  quotas— may  be  necessary 
to  maintain  traditional  dairy  operations  In 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 

Similar  challenges  are  likely  with  other 
cmnmodities.  Plant  and  animal  technologies 
are  not  in  themselves  biased  toward  large 
farm  operations,  but  these  farms  will  prob- 
ably benefit  most  from  them.  The  technolo- 
gy a  farmer  needs  to  be  competitive  is  costly 
and  complex,  and  large  farmers  are  better 
able  to  acquire  the  necessary  capital  and  ex- 
pertise. In  addition,  large  farmers  have 
greater  access  to  Information  about  new 
technology,  and  they  are  often  more  willing 
to  adopt  It  as  It  becomes  available.  If  moder- 
ate-atse  farms  are  to  survive,  they  will  have 
to  use  the  newest  technology.  If  they  do  not 
adapt,  they  probably  will  have  to  expand 
into  large  operations,  sell  part  of  their 
aawts  and  Join  the  small,  part-time  farms, 
or  quit  agriculture.  The  challenges  faced  by 
Indiana  farms  are  significant:  the  average 
farm  In  Indiana  Is  half  the  size  of  the  lui- 
tional  average. 

Some  observers  argue  that  a  new  farming 
system  based  on  large  industrialized  farms 
will  be  more  efficient.  Improve  competition 
In  the  export  mariwt,  and  lower  food  prices. 
Tet,  In  my  view,  there  are  good  reasons  to 
save  medium-size  farms.  Moderate-size 
fanns  are  crucial  to  the  economic  survival  of 
many  rural  communities:  the  quality  of  life 
dedines  in  rural  communities  as  average 
farm  sige^Jncreases.  Large  industrial  farms 
also  raijie  concerns  about  water  quality  and 
quantl9^  the  rate  of  soil  erosion,  and  in- 
creases In  air  and  noise  pollution.  Moreover, 
ensuring  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
moderate-size  farms  helps  protect  our  food 
supply  from  severe  weather  conditions  or 
dlsMaes  in  one  sector  of  the  country,  and 
from  price  manipulation  by  a  few  major 
producers. 

We  should  take  several  steps  to  help  mod- 
erate-dze  farmers.  We  must  Improve  educa- 
tion to  make  new  technologies  available  to 
these  farmers  and  train  them  In  their  use. 
We  should  also  help  some  farmers  adapt  to 
new  endeavors.  We  might  make  It  possible 
for  farmers  to  grow  specified  "new  crops"  as 
a  way  to  test  their  viability  In  a  particular 
region.  We  should  remove  biases  ag^nst 
moderate-size  farms  In  federal  programs 
and  policies.  For  example,  we  could  better 
target  farm  Income-support  programs  for 
moderate-size  farms.  Oiie  such  proposal, 
which  I  favor,  would  limit  Income  support 
payments  (such  as  target  prices)  given  to 
large  farms.  We  could  similarly  revise  our 
farm  credit  and  loan  programs.  Finally,  our 
tax  code  often  worlcs  against  moderateiize 
farmers.  Generous  tax  write-offs  encourage 
farm  expansion,  as  well  as  the  use  of  farms 
as  tax  shelters  by  non-farmers,  which  artifi- 
cially pushes  up  production  and  land  prices. 
I  support  legislation  to  limit  "tax-shelter" 
fanning. 

Whether  or  not  these  predictions  turn  out 
to  be  accurate,  we  should  not  ignore  them. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  reverse  many  of  the 
basic  economic  trends  that  could  harm 
small  and  medium-size  farmers,  but  we  can 
take  steps  to  make  the  new  technology  work 
for  them. 

(NOTE:  Much  of  the  information  in  this 
newsletter  Is  In  a  report  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  entitled  "Technolo- 
gy, Public  Policy,  and  the  Changing  Struc- 
ture of  American  Agriculture."  )• 
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EAGLE  HOSE  COMPANY  NO.  1 
OBSERVES  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OmWTOKK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESBirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  as  we  all 
know,  volunteer  firefighters  play  a 
vital  role  in  protecting  our  society,  a 
role  they  have  been  playing  In  our 
Nation  for  almost  two  and  a  half  <xn- 
turles. 

In  1736.  Benjamin  Franklin  founded 
the  first  volunteer  fire  department. 
Today,  nearly  250  years  later,  there 
are  more  than  800,000  volunteer  fire- 
fighters who  receive  no  pay  for  their 
services.  They  represent  more  than 
three-quarters  of  our  country's  1  mil- 
lion strong  f Iref  ightlng  force. 

That  means  volunteer  flrefighten 
must  req)ond  to  the  majority  of  our 
Natkm's  2  million  fires  each  year  fires 
which  threaten  man.  animal  and  plant 
alike  in  our  homes,  worlqilaces  and 
natural  preserves. 

But  that's  not  alL  A  large  part  of 
their  duty,  and  In  a  sense  the  most  im- 
mrtant.  is  fire  prevention.  Volunteers 
teach  people  about  fire  hazards  and 
the  safety  measures  neoeasary  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  fire.  They  also 
conduct  fire  Inspections  of  private 
homes  and  commercial  properties. 

The  responsibility  does  not  end  with 
fire-related  duty.  Many  of  the  calls 
volunteers  respond  to  involve  medical 
emergencies  such  as  auto  acd'lents. 
heart  attacks,  boating  emergencies, 
and  natural  disasters. 

In  the  33d  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
Eagle  Hose  Company  No.  1  of  Lancas- 
ter. NY.  WlU  be  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary  on  May  11. 1985. 

As  part  of  that  observance,  the  anni- 
versary chairman  Arthur  J.  Robinson, 
has  provided  my  office  a  summary  of 
its  history.  I'd  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Eagle  Hose  Company 
No.  1  on  this  occasion  and  share  this 
summary  history  with  my  colleagues: 

History  op  Eagle  Hosz  Compamt  No.  1 

Organized— BCay  8. 1885. 

First  equipment  was  a  white  hose  cart  and 
was  called  the  Old  Bay,  Eagle  Hose  Cart, 
the  Old  Reliable. 

The  first  motorized  apparatus  was  a 
Brockway  four  cylinder  combination  truck 
purchased  frmn  the  American  I^Ftance 
Fire  Company  for  $3,300  and  went  into  serv- 
ice In  Novemlier  of  1917.  After  a  new  trtick 
was  purchased  from  the  Buffalo  Fire  Apidi- 
ance  Corporation  in  June  of  1935,  the  old 
Brodcway  was  given  to  the  Departmrat  of 
Public  Works  to  haul  black  top  for  street  re- 
pairs. 

Following  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  oo 
December  7,  IIMI,  the  company  participated 
In  providing  Civilian  Defense  protection  for 
the  community.  Some  of  these  measiires  In- 
cluded using  rooms  In  the  basement  of  the 
Municipal  Building  for  a  Civilian  Defense 
Control   Center,   adapting   the  fire  alarm 
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system  (or  use  as  both  m  fire  and  air-raid 
waminc  system  and  leamiitg  special  (ire 
flghtinc  techniques  (or  combatting  confla- 
grations caused  by  air  raids. 

Among  our  present  membership  we  have 
many  relatives  of  founding  members  includ- 
ing six  firemen  with  the  Robinson  (amily 
name.  We  also  include  (Ive  (ather  and  son 
combinations.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leagues  to  Join  with  me  in  this  effort 
to  recognize  this  truly  worthy  and 
selfless  group  of  American  citizens.* 


VETESIANS  HEALTH  CARE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  comracnctrr 

□I  TBI  House  or  KCPKISDrTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  March  27, 19SS 

•  Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  third  week  in  June  as  "Na- 
tional Veterans'  Health  Care  Aware- 
ness Week."  In  light  of  reports  of  the 
dramatically  Increasing  number  of  vet- 
erans nearing  age  65, 1  feel  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  focus  greater  attention 
on  the  future  health  care  needs  of  this 
group. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  [VA]  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  have  completed  individual  as- 
sessments of  the  growing  number  of 
aging  veterans  and  the  inadequacy  of 
current  health  care  facilities  to  meet 
future  needs.  According  to  the  VA.  by 
the  year  2000  the  number  of  veterans 
over  95  will  more  than  double  to  9  mil- 
lion. «w«HTig  two  out  of  every  three  el- 
derly males  in  the  United  States  eligi- 
ble for  VA  medical  care. 

Current  VA  health  care  facilities  are 
hardly  adequate  to  accommodate  the 
present  needs  of  elderly  veterans  as  is 
visible  from  the  long  waiting  lists  at 
VA  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  evident 
that  the  drastically  increasing  number 
of  veterans  nevtng  retirement  age  will 
place  an  even  greater  strain  on  an  al- 
ready overburdened  health  care 
syston. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the 
Nation  should  be  looking  at  ways  to 
improve  health  care,  the  adminlstra- 
tioa  is  proposing  to  tax  veterans'  com- 
pensation benefits  and  place  tighter 
restrictions  on  eligibility  requirements 
for  VA  health  care. 

Our  Nation's  veterans  made  a  great 
sacrifice  to  this  country  when  they  en- 
tered service  and  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's contract  with  them  was  the 
promise  of  free  VA  medical  care  when 
they  reach  age  65.  In  my  view  we  must 
not  breach  this  agreement.  Given  VA 
projections  of  the  increasing  number 
of  veterans.  Instead  of  trying  to  cut 
and  tax  health  benefits  we  should  be 
looking  at  ways  to  improve  the  current 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will,  I  feel,  focus  needed  con- 
gressional and  national  attention  on 
the  growing  health  care  needs  of  our 
Nation's    veterans.    I    urge    my    col- 


THE  "RIGHT  TO  DIE" 
MOVEMENT:  A  DEADLY  IDEA 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OPMnimsoTA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPMCSOfTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  27, 19S5 
•  Mr.  WEBER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  recently  placed  in 
the  Mlimeapolis  Star  St  Tribune,  ad- 
dressing the  issue  of  euthanasia  and 
the  "right  to  die"  movement.  The 
author  of  this  article,  Fr.  Robert 
Barry,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  the- 
ology at  St.  Thomas  College  in  BCinne- 
sota  and  has  been  nationally  active  in 
defining  and  clarlfjrlng  how  approval 
of  this  so^adled  "medical  right"  is  ab- 
solutely frightening  for  all  of  us. 

As  responsible  lawmakers.  I  believe 
we  must  all  be  aware  of  new  ideas  and 
the  motivations  behind  these  ideas 
that  our  society  may  be  confronted 
with,  and  that  we  may  be  required  to 
legisktively  address.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  article  and 
give  serious  thought  to  the  author's 
warning. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  Mar. 

4.19851 
Thb  Dbaolt  IimirnoMS  or  "Right  to  Dik" 
Mov 


(By  Robert  Barry) 

Neal  R.  Feirce  has  done  a  disservice  to  ad- 
vocates o(  the  rights  o(  incmnpetent  pa- 
tients not  to  be  unjustly  denied  normal  care 
and  obligatory  medical  treatments.  In  his 
Feb.  3  article  Peirce  is  wrong  in  claiming 
that  there  is  a  moral  right  to  die.  There  are 
moral  rights  only  to  positive  human  goods, 
and  death  Is  not  a  human  value.  Although  it 
Is  not  an  absolute  evil,  death  is  never  some- 
thing to  be  deliberately  chosen. 

There  Is  no  need  to  promote  "right  to  die" 
legiidation  as  there  is  a  long-standing  medi- 
cal tradition  that  permiU  patlenU  to  re(use 
treatmenU  Judged  useless  or  so  radically 
burdensome  that  heroic  ef  (orU  to  receive  or 
provide  them  would  be  required.  In  Minne- 
sota, (or  Instance,  the  Patients  Bill  of 
Rights  permits  patients  to  decline  useless  or 
severely  burdensome  treatments.  Why 
should  there  be  such  an  outcry  for  right-to- 
die  legislation  when  patients  are  free  to 
reject  treatments  Judged  to  be  elective? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  some  organi- 
zations are  actively  promoting  euthanasia. 
At  the  recent  International  Conference  of 
Right  to  Die  Societies,  it  became  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  euthanasia  movement  had 
(our  objectives.  They  sought  to  gain  legal 
endorsement  (or  panlve  euthanasia,  active 
euthanasia,  assisted  suicide  and  suicide  clin- 
ics. In  order  (or  any  o(  these  objectives  to  be 
obtained.  It  Is  necessary  that  legal  accept- 
ance o(  a  "right  to  die"  be  won.  The  prolUe 
community  Is  concerned  about  legal  en- 
dorsement o(  a  "right  to  die"  because  that  is 
the  (oundatlonal  principle  upon  which  le- 
galised euthanasia  would  rest. 

Peirce  termed  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  decision  a  landmarli.  I  beg  to  differ. 
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Together  with  four  prominent  Roman 
Catholic  moral  theologians.  I  submitted  a 
friend-of-the-court  brief  objecting  to  certain 
testimony  given  to  the  trial  court.  The  New 
Jersey  Sui»eme  Court's  decision  presents  a 
serious  threat  to  nursing-home  patients  be- 
cause it  permitted  guardians  to  authorize 
denial  of  life-sustaining  food  and  fluid  to  in- 
competent residents  when  the  Judgment  is 
made  that  the  person  will  die  within  a  year, 
when  there  is  Judged  to  be  unavoidable  (but 
not  Intolerable)  pain,  and  when  it  is  Judged 
that  giving  foods  and  fluids  is  of  greater 
burden  than  benefit.  The  standard  Is  so 
elastic  that  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  one  could 
reasonably  say  that  It  protects  an  incompe- 
tent person's  right  not  to  t>e  medically 
abused  and  forced  to  death  by  starvation  or 
dehydration. 

The  right-to-die  movement  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  healing  profes- 
sions. With  the  abortl<m  decisions,  physi- 
cians could  bcome  Idllers  of  life  Judged  in- 
convenient or  socially  burdensome.  If  this 
power  of  physicians  to  kill  rather  than  to 
heal  is  extended  by  legal  affiimation  of  a 
right  to  die.  the  integrity  of  the  healing  pro- 
fessions could  be  further  compromised. 

Peirce  contends  that  cost  Is  a  chief  prot>- 
lem  not  being  faced.  Considerations  of  cost 
must  be  tempered  by  considerations  of  the 
moral  rights  of  patients  to  care  and  obliga- 
tory treatments  and  the  duty  of  health-care 
professionals  not  to  abandon  their  patients. 

The  rlght-to^e  movement  Is  Invoking 
many  of  the  moral  and  legal  principles  used 
by  the  abortion  movement  two  decades  ago. 
There  is  deep-seated  distrust  of  the  leaders 
of  American  medicine  because  they  have  ut- 
tered little  protest  against  the  destruction 
of  16  million  lives.  There  Is  much  distrust 
because  the  bitterest  opposition  to  measures 
to  protect  the  rights  of  obligatory  medical 
treatments  of  handicapped  newborns  came 
from  American  medical  leaders. 

And  people  are  now  worried  that  a  profes- 
sion that  has  been  aUowed  to  UU  so  many 
of  the  Inconvenient  young  will  now  begin  to 
terminate  the  inconvenient  elderly  and  in- 
competent.* 


in 


IN  HONOR  OP  DR.  RUTH  W. 
WILSON,  M.D. 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PZHMSTLVAIflA 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1985 

•  ICr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  accomplishments  of  an 
outstanding  individual  in  the  medical 
profession.  Dr.  Ruth  W.  Wilson,  M.D. 
has  served  the  people  of  Beaver 
County,  PA.  as  a  physician  for  65 
years,  serving  50  of  those  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Medical  Center  of  Beaver 
County,  and  its  predecessor  hospitals. 

Dr.  Wilson's  life  in  medical  service 
has  been  long  and  distinguished.  She 
was  bom  in  McConnelsville.  OH.  and 
later  graduated  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1918.  She  continued  her  edu- 
cation at  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Medicine,  formerly  the  Women's  Med- 
ical College  in  1920.  Dr.  Wilson  served 
her  internship  at  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh  from  1920-21. 
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Dr.  Wilsin's  lifelong  fight  against 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  began 
with  her  studies  at  the  Tuberculosis 
Institute  1*  Pittsburgh.  In  1920  the 
number  of  tuberculosis  deaths  was 
about  135  ^r  100.000  as  compared  to 
the  current  5  per  100,000.  Dr.  Wilson 
committed  [her  life  to  the  cure  of  this 
infectious  disease.  She  and  her  hus- 
band Dr.  Ft«d  Wilson  married  in  1926. 
and  they  worked  together  at  the 
Beaver  Co«nty  Tuberculosis  Sanitari- 
um, at  the  t>resent  site  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Stkte  University.  Beaver 
Campus.     I 

Dr.  Wilson  has  received  many 
honors  for  her  meritorious  service,  in- 
cluding a  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree  frofi  Geneva  College  in  1979. 
Four  years  {ago,  Dr.  Wilson  was  induct- 
ed into  thie  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion's forenunner,  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

In  1982,  the  doctor  established  a 
medical  scholarship  in  her  name  at 
Geneva  Co^ege  to  help  make  possible 
continuing;  premedical  education  for 
young  peoi^le  in  Beaver  County. 

The  humble  and  selflsh  service  Dr. 
Wilson  has  given  to  Beaver  County  in 
her  65  years  of  medical  practice  will 
serve  as  Inspiration  to  generati<Ris  of 
other  medi<»l  professions  that  will 
follow  her  example.  All  of  us  in  Beaver 
County  wUl  miss  her  excellent  devo- 
tion to  the  community,  and  we  thank 
her  for  het  fine  record  of  outstanding 
service.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEITH  MAINLAND 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  mw  YORK 
IM  THE  ^OUSE  or  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27. 1985 
•  Mr.  MTtay.iiiK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oc- 
casion of  Keith  Mainland's  retirement 
from  his  dJBtinguished  performance  as 
staff  direcoor  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations af  f  oirds  me  the  opportuni- 
ty to  state  publicly  my  profound  re- 
spect for  nis  service  to  the  conmiittee. 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

While  m^r  tenure  on  the  committee 
spans  llttlci  more  than  2  years,  this  has 
been  time  enough  to  graq>  the  obvi- 
ous: That  Mr.  MalnUnd's  Job  is  a  sen- 
sitive and  demanding  post,  wholly 
unique  in  the  entire  Congress,  and 
that  he  has  carried  out  his  duties  with 
strength  and  aplomb.  It  is  evident  to 
me  that  bojth  of  the  latter  qualities  are 
virtual  pr^-equisites  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  committee  directorship. 
The  director  must  maintain  an  iron 
will  in  his  resolve  to  glean  from  a 
widely  disparate  committee  member- 
ship, year  after  year,  the  money  bills 
which  fire  our  Federal  engine.  Tet  he 
must  perform  this  function  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  reality  of  (drcum- 
stance,  ptivailing  mood  and  political 
climate,  tttree  wild  cards  in  the  con- 
grrasional  appropriations  process. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  methods  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee director  to  bring  about  consen- 
sus on  these  bills  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  Congress'  power  of  the  purse. 
He  must  advise  without  directing,  dis- 
agree without  offending,  and  advocate 
without  transgressing  the  ccMnmlttee 
membership.  From  a  maelstrom  of 
numbers  and  priorities,  he  must  shep- 
herd through  the  committee  a  techni- 
cally precise,  complex  and  de<dpher- 
able  lesal  docimient. 

Keith  Mainland  has  carried  out 
these  duties  with  grace,  integrity  and 
acumen  for  the  particnilar  require- 
ments of  the  post.  He  possesses  an  en- 
viable blend  of  character,  intelligence 
and  loyalty,  and  has  met  his  awesome 
reqionsibilities  with  a  refreshing  wit 
and  humility.  The  qualities  enabled 
him  to  exploit  the  depth  of  his  knowl- 
edge free  of  condescension  and  to 
weigh  the  opinions  of  others  free  of 
prejudice. 

Another  somewtiat  talented  individ- 
ual. Thcmias  Wolfe,  once  applied  his 
gifts  to  the  description  of  true  success. 
Wolfe  wrote: 

If  a  man  has  a  talent  and  cannot  use  It,  he 
has  failed.  If  he  has  a  talent  and  uses  only 
half  of  It,  he  has  partly  (ailed.  I(  he  has  a 
talent  and  learns  somehow  to  use  the  whole 
of  it.  he  has  gloriously  succeeded,  and  won  a 
satisfaction  and  a  triumph  few  men  ever 
know. 

Keith  Mainland  can  leave  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  as  the  proud 
possessor  of  this  special  satisfaction 
^tnd  triumph,  for  his  talents  have  ben- 
efited all  of  us  with  whom  he  has 
worked. 

Keith,  you  will  be  one  tough  act  to 
toXlaw.m 


GIFT  AND  ESTATE  DEDUCTION 
FOR  SOCIAL  WELFARE  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  BCr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  provide  a  measure  of  fairness  in 
tax  treatment  of  tax-exempt  social 
welfare  organizations. 

Sodal  welfare  organizations,  owned 
and  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis  ex- 
clusively for  the  promotion  of  civic 
betterment  and  social  Improvement, 
are  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501(cK4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  In  that  respect  they  are  similar 
in  nature  to  charitable  organizations, 
which  are  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  SOKcKS)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

Unlike  a  charitable  organization, 
however,  a  social  welfare  organization 
may  work  for  its  goals  by  attempting 
to  influence  legislation  without  for- 
feiting its  tax-exempt  status.  Thus, 
the  same  organization  may  be  either  a 
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501(c)(3)  organization  or  a  S01(cK4) 
organization  depending  on  the  means 
it  uses  to  achieve  Its  goals. 

Although  both  types  of  organiza- 
tions enjoy  tax-exempt  status,  there  is 
a  great  disparity  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  501(c)(3)  organizations  and 
501(cK4)  organizations.  Contributions 
to  501(c)(3)  charitable  organizations 
are  deductible  from  the  income  of  a 
donor,  and  exenv>t  from  estate  and 
gift  taxes.  Contributions  to  S01(cK4) 
social  welfare  organizations,  however, 
are  not  deductible  from  income  tax 
and  are  subject  to  the  estate  and  gift 
tax.  Thus,  someone  who  wants  to 
donate  a  large  amount  of  money  to  a 
social  welfare  organization  not  only 
will  be  denied  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion, but  also  will  be  liable  for  a  sub- 
stantial gift  tax. 

My  legislation  would  allow  a  deduc- 
tion f  nnn  estate  and  gift  taxes  for  do- 
nations to  501(c)(4)  organizations. 
This  treatment  is  appropriate  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  the  rationale  for 
imposition  of  estate  and  gift  taxes 
does  not  apply  to  donations  to  social 
welfare  organizations.  Estate  and  gift 
taxes  are  iimiosed  to  tax  windfalls,  to 
ensure  that  property  is  taxed  at  least 
once  a  generation,  and  to  dilute  con- 
centration of  wealth.  Ncme  of  these 
purposes  is  served  by  taxing  donations 
to  social  welfare  organizations,  which 
in  fact  serve  to  transfer  wealth  from 
private  ownership  to  organizations 
that  serve  the  public. 

Further,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  have  very  slight  revenue 
impact.  Those  few  individuals  who  are 
willing  to  donate  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  the  cause  promoted  by  a  social  wel- 
fare organization,  and  forego  a  chari- 
table deduction  in  so  doing,  are  clearly 
not  motivated  by  a  desire  for  tax  bene- 
fits. My  bill  simply  removes  what  has 
been  an  effective  deterrent  to  such 
giving.  Because  the  current  tax  law 
has  effectively  prohibited  such  giving 
on  a  large  scale,  and  also  any  revenue 
gain  that  might  result  from  estate  and 
gift  tax  on  such  donations,  allowing  a 
deduction  for  the  estate  and  gift  tax 
will  have  little  or  no  revenue  effect. 

Donations  to  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions, moreover,  are  analagous  to  polit- 
ical contributions,  which  are  exempt 
from  gift  tax.  Congress  decided  in  1975 
to  exempt  political  contributions  from 
tax  on  the  ground  that,  as  then  Ways 
and  Means  Chairman  Al  Ullman  ob- 
served, "political  contributions  are  m 
reality  not  a  gift,  but  rather  constitute 
contributions  to  further  the  general 
political  or  good  government  objec- 
tives of  the  donor".  The  same  is  true 
of  donations  to  social  welfare  organi- 
zations, which  are  contributions  to 
further  the  general  political  or  good 
government  objectives  of  the  donor, 
and  should  therefore  also  be  exempt 
from  the  gift  tax. 
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In  sum.  this  lecislation  would  confer 
no  special  benefit  on  those  who  make 
generous  contributions  to  social  wel- 
fare organisations.  Rather,  it  exempts 
donors  from  a  penalty  tax  which 
should  not  even  apply  to  their  situa- 
tion. It  simply  provides  a  measure  of 
fairness  for  -those  who  believe  in  a 
cause  strongly  enough  to  contribute 
generously  to  an  organization  that  will 
promote  that  cause.* 


FOUR  MILUONTH  NATURAL  OAS 
METER 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCALiroainA 

m  TBI  HOUSS  OP  RXFRISDrrATIVSS 

Wednesday.  March  27. 19S5 

•  Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  month.  Southern  California 
Oas  Co.  commemorated  the  installa- 
tion of  its  4  millionth  natural  gas 
meter  with  a  brief  ceremony  in 
Carson,  in  the  31st  District.  Southern 
California  Oas  Co.  is  the  largest  natu- 
ral gas  distribution  company  in  the 
United  States  and  is  1  million  meters 
ahead  of  the  second  largest  gas  distri- 
bution company,  Pacific  Gas  dc  Elec- 
tric Co.  The  company  serves  14  million 
people  residing  in  mainly  the  southern 
half  of  the  SUte. 

The  governing  bodies  of  both  Los 
Angeles  County  and  Los  Angeles  City 
presented  Southern  California's 
Chairman  John  Abram  with  resolu- 
tions citing  the  utility  for  its  years  of 
continued  service  to  the  residents  of 
the  community.  John  Abram  present- 
ed a  plaque  and  a  natural  gas-fired 
barbeque  to  Carson  homeowners  Eden 
Hemanoe  and  Zenaida  IsraeL 

The  gas  company,  a  subsidiary  of  Pa- 
cific Lighting  Corp..  dates  back  to 
1867.  The  1  millionth  meter  was  in- 
staUed  in  1941.  the  2  millionth  in  1955, 
and  the  3  millionth  in  1967. 

I  too  want  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Southern  California  Oas  Co. 
and  its  employees  for  many  years  of 
fine  service.* 


THOUGHTS  ON  A  WOMAN  PRESI- 
DENT AND  A  NUCLEAR  CRISIS 


HON.  BARRARA  A.  MKULSKI 

OPMAKTLAin) 
HI  TBI  HOUSI  OP  KZPRXSnfTATXVES 

Wednetday.  March  27.  19SS 

•  Ms.  MIKULBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
work  of  one  of  my  constituents,  Rich- 
ard Wendell  Fogg,  recently  came  to 
my  attention.  Mr.  Fogg  is, the  founder 
and  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Conflict.  He  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  subject  of  nonmilitary 
responses  to  a  nuclear  crisis.  This  ap- 
proach utilizes  tactics  such  as  we  have 
developed  in  dealing  with  terrorists 
and  kidnapers.  I  was  particularly  in- 
trigued by  Mr.  Fogg's  views  of  the  way 
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a  woman  President  might  handle  a  nu- 
clear crisis  differently  from  a  man 
President.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Fogg  on  this  topic  which  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  In  the 
midst  of  this  deadly  arms  race,  we 
need  new  ideas  and  different  perspec- 
tives to  ensure  our  survival.  I  believe 
Mr.  Fogg  is  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  this  area. 
(Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  July  18, 
1984] 

Trouortb  Om  a  Womak  Phuiskiit  a>i>  a 

NVCLSAK  Cxisia 

(By  Richard  WendeU  Fo«g) 

Now  we  know  that  a  woman  could  have 
her  finger  on  the  American  nuclear  button. 
That's  not  ao  strange:  Margaret  Thatcher 
already  has  her  finger  on  the  British  nucle- 
ar button. 

But  at  the  time  of  the  1980  presidential 
conventions,  would  you  have  gueoed  that  a 
woman  could  be  nominated  for  the  vioe- 
presidency  of  the  United  SUtes? 
SUBFIUSIira  paooBBS 

Progress  has  come  by  surprise  before. 
Would  you  have  guessed  In  1904  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  a  major  clvU  rights  bill  a 
year  later  and  that  a  President  from  Texas 
(Lyndon  Johnson)  would  say  "We  shall 
overcome"  on  television  when  he  explained 
the  biU? 

Would  you  have  guessed  that  President 
Nixon  would  fire  and  eliminate  the  entire 
dirty  tricks  department  of  the  CIA?  And 
that  he  would  have  one  of  the  lowest  mili- 
tary budgets  (as  a  percentage  of  Oroas  Na- 
tional Product)  of  all  modem  presidents? 
And  would  Increase  the  budget  for  many 
social  programs?  And  that  he  would  recog- 
nize China  and  promote  detente  with  the 
USSR. 

Mondale.  Johnson,  and  Nixon  did  what 
many  people  said  couldn't  be  done.  These 
men.  though  politicians,  weren't  shackled 
by  lack  of  optimism  about  what  the  public 
would  accept.  (Of  course  there  were  pres- 
sures on  them  to  act  as  they  did.)  In  the 
same  spirit.  If  a  woman  were  president,  and 
she  weren't  shackled  by  lack  of  optimism 
either,  what  might  she  do  in  a  nuclear 
crisis?  Is  there  a  feminine  way  to  approach 
nuclear  crises? 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  female  nu- 
clear strategists.  Analysts,  yes.  but  not 
women  who  devise  strategy  for  nuclear 
crises.  Therefore  it's  hard  to  know  what  a 
female  approach  to  the  problem  might  be. 
But  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  many 
women  and  am  willing  to  suggest  some  pee- 
slbillUes. 

To  begin  with,  most  women  don't  say,  as 
many  men  do.  "Some  people  only  under- 
stand the  same  kind  of  force  they  use  them- 
selves." Many  women  feel  that  nuclear 
counterthreats  are  not  the  only  way  to 
make  nuclear  aggressors  back  down.  That's 
because  nuclear  aggressors  are  motivated  by 
many  things.  Just  as  everyone  else  is. 

One  clue  to  a  female  president's  strategy 
for  nuclear  crisis  comes  from  the  work  of 
C^arol  Oilllgan,  Mt.  Magazine'*  woman  of 
the  year.  She  studies  moral  development  in 
females.  She  has  foimd  that  highly  moral 
females  emphasise  building  caring  relation- 
ships. (Highly  moral  males  stress  Justice.) 

In  a  nuclear  crisis,  a  female  president 
might  relate  to  the  nuclear  aggressor— the 
head  of  state.  She  might  say,  "Some  very  se- 
rious problems  must  have  made  you  consid- 
er using  nuclear  weapons.  If  we've  commit- 
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ted  an  Injustice,  we'll  correct  it.  If  you  have 
a  legitimate  dispute  with  us,  we'll  negotiate 
It.  If  you  have  a  problem  that  Isn't  our 
fault,  we'll  help  you  solve  It  anyway." 

Many  women  assume  that  people  do 
wrong  things  because  of  problems,  and  that 
nurturing  can  help  wrongdoers  behave.  For 
example,  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
partly  because  the  West  had  cut  off  75%  of 
Japan's  Imports,  including  oiL  Had  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  been  president,  she  might  have 
ended  that  embargo,  nurtured  the  Japanese 
with  trade,  and  perhaps  prevented  the  war. 

A  female  president  might  also  develop  re- 
lations with  top  leaders  in  the  aggressor 
country  other  than  the  handful  who  would 
start  a  nuclear  war.  Her  purpose  would  be  to 
try  to  convince  them  to  depose  the  aggres- 
sors. Every  nation  has  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  lU  head  of  state,  and  there  Is  a  long 
history  of  nations  doing  so.  Argentina  de- 
posed President  Oaltleri  for  his  role  in  the 
Falklands  crisla.  The  Soviet  Union  deposed 
Premier  Khrushchev  partly  for  his  role  In 
the  Cuban  missfle  crisis.  Britain  deposed 
Prime  Minister  Anthony  Eden  for  his  role 
in  attacking  the  Sues  area  of  Egypt  in  1986. 
"Depose  nuclear  aggressors"  should  be  the 
model  for  nuclear  crises. 

One  more  way  women  Improve  relation- 
ships to  stop  aggression  Is  to  reduce  the  fear 
that  motivates  aggression.  A  woman  as 
president  might  publicly  destroy  some  of 
our  nuclear  weapons  in  the  middle  of  a  nu- 
clear crisis  to  reduce  the  adversary's  fear. 
There  would  still  be  enough  nuclear  weap- 
ons left  if  she  decided  to  use  them  later.  She 
would  be  acting  as  staffmembers  do  in  en- 
lightened institutions  for  violent,  disturbed 
people,  where  the  rule  Is,  "Never  comer  an 
Inmate,  or  he  or  she  may  get  violent." 

A  woman  who  was  president  might  follow 
women's  aasertiveness  training  In  a  nuclear 
crisis  and  simply  say,  "No,"  to  the  demands 
of  the  aggressor.  Rather  than  enforce  her 
decision  with  warfare,  a  female  president 
might  enforce  it  with  nonviolent  action  or- 
ganized by  governments  and  prepared  in  ad- 
vance. That  has  never  been  done  before  so 
we  don't  know  whether  it  would  work.  It 
may  be  progress  that  will  come  by  surprise 
In  the  future. 

A  relationship-oriented  thrust  of  nonvio- 
lent defense  would  be  for  the  Intended  vic- 
tims to  show  that  they  could  f  rateralae  with 
the  Invading  troops  and  bureaucrats  and 
make  them  unreliable. 

In  1988,  half  a  million  Soviet  troops  invad- 
ed (Czechoslovakia.  They  were  told  that  they 
were  putting  down  a  rebellion.  The  CUch 
army  stayed  in  lU  barracks,  and  Ciech  civil- 
ians convinced  the  Soviet  troops  that  there 
was  no  rebellion.  These  troops  became  unre- 
liable and  had  to  be  routed  within  three 
days.  The  SovieU  did  prevail  after  eight 
months,  but  that  was  longer  than  the  Czech 
military  could  ever  have  defended  their 
country. 

Some  people  feel  that  these  proposals 
would  not  make  a  nuclear  aggressor  back 
down,  but  most  people  feel  Instead  that  the 
problem  Is  that  Americans  wouldn't  agree  to 
do  the  things  proposed.  Johnson.  Nixon, 
and  Mondale's  surprising  progress  suggests 
that  we  can  achieve  more  than  we  think  we 
can.  Perhaps  there  Is  hope  that  we  can  deal 
with  nuclear  crises  in  nonmUltary  ways.  A 
female  president  would  be  more  likely  to  de- 
velop these  methods— but  a  male  president 
could  do  so  too.* 
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THE  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY:  AN 
ILLUSI^  FOR  THE  LONG- 
TERM  T7NEMPLOYED 


HON.;CHARLESB.RANGEL 

or  mw  YOXK 
IM  THE  ^OUSE  OP  REPBtSEKTATIVBS 

Wed\^esday.  March  27. 198S 

•  Mr.  RA^GEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
comment  {upon  the  callous  way  in 
which  thq  long-term  unemployed  are 
being  treated  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  announced  that  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Program  will  end  on  April  7.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  decision  is 
that  325.ci00  people  will  see  a  huge 
drop  in  their  real  Income. 

The  President  claims  that,  with  the 
economic  recovery  this  program  has 
become  unnecessary.  Will  the  Presi- 
dent inform  us  as  to  whether  he  asked 
the  325,00b  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
gram whether  or  not  it  is  necessary?  I 
think  not. 

If  the  economy  is  growing,  and  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs  are  being  created 
each  month  as  the  President  claims, 
then  will  he  please  explain  why  so 
many  people  have  been  unemployed 
for  so  lontf?  Does  he  believe  that  these 
unfortunate  people  choose  to  rely 
upon  welf  ire  rather  than  take  Jobs  or 
embark  iipon  a  federally  financed 
training  program?  Of  course  not. 

The  cost  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Program  is  $1.85  bil- 
lion per  year.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
people  whose  daily  bread  this  money 
buys  mipreciate  the  outlay  on  this  pro- 
gram far  more  than  on  B-l's.  ImIX.  or 
perhaps,  the  most  frivolous  of  all,  star 
wars.         I 

I  would  fask  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
upon  which  is  of  more  value.  Money  to 
feed  and  f lothe  families  or  yet  more 
nuclear  weapons  to  add  to  the  arms 
race.« 


NA'nONIAL  AGRICULTURE  DAT 

H(iN.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  mssotmi 

nr  THE  AonsE  op  RSPitssBrrATivES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  EliERSON.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  appropriate 
time  over  the  past  severHl  years  for  us 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  American 
farmer.      I 

In  the  Ipast,  when  I  have  stood 
before  mV  colleagues  and  spoken 
about  the  Importance— and  the  unique 
problems— of  the  farm  community.  I 
have  almofet  always  been  compelled  to 
point  out  that  those  who  produce  our 
food  and  fiber  are  not  given  the  recog- 
nition they  deserve. 

I  have  Often  said  that  I  fear  that 
most  Am^cans  go  to  the  supermar- 
ket, buy  tt  le  food  they  need,  and  never 
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really  stop  to  think  about  how  it  got 
there.  I  have  often  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  few  people  in  our  cities  and  sub- 
urbs really  consider  how  amazing  it  is 
that,  for  every  78  people  going 
through  the  checkout  line,  there  is 
only  I  farmer  out  there  pnxlucing  the 
meat,  the  fiber,  and  the  produce  that 
they  can  so  easily  and  economically 
purchase. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  this  lack 
of  recognition  still  exists— but  I  must 
say  that  events  of  recent  weeks  have 
focused  a  great  deal  more  attention  on 
the  farmer  than  he  usually  receives. 
We  have  seen  stories  about  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post;  we  have  seen  cover  stories 
in  Time  and  Newsweek  about  the 
"farm  crisis";  and  yes.  our  network 
newscasts  have  devoted  an  unusually 
luve  number  of  their  precious  min- 
utes to  the  challenges  of  farming  in 
today's  economy. 

And  this  has  all  had  a  very  real 
effect  on  the  American  public.  For  the 
first  time  in  recent  memory,  public 
opinion  polls  are  showing  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  American 
people  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  farm  commuinity. 
As  a  Congressman  who  represents  a 
major  segment  of  that  farm  communi- 
ty, I  welcome  this  increased  aware- 
ness—even though  I  wish  it  did  not  re- 
quire a  "crisis"  to  bring  it  about. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  we  must 
view  this  time  in  the  spotlight  as  an 
important  opportunity  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

If.  through  efforts  such  as  today's 
tribute,  we  can  make  the  American 
people  more  appreciative  of  what  the 
farmer  risks,  how  hard  the  farm 
family  works,  and  how  incredibly  pro- 
ductive our  agriculture  is.  we  can  per- 
haps be  more  successful  in  shaping 
policies  that  will  help  make  fanning 
the  profitable  enterprise  that  it 
should  be. 

There  is  no  "producing  machine"  in 
the  world  that  can  match  our  farmers, 
and  we  as  a  Nation  owe  a  great  deal  of 
our  success  and  oiu-  high  standard  of 
living  to  that  tremendous  productivity. 
Thus,  it  is.  indeed  fitting  that  we  take 
this  time  today  to  say  "thank  you"  to 
our  farmers,  and  restate  our  <M)mmit- 
ment  in  this  House  to  pursuing  farm 
policies  and  economic  policies  that  will 
allow  agriculture  to  prosper.* 


DOT  OBSTRUCTS  CONGRESSION- 
AL REVIEW  OF  CONRAIL  SALE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

or  NEW  JKRsrr 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Elizabeth 
Dole  recently  recommended  to  Con- 
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gress  that  Conrail  be  sold  to  the  Nor- 
folk Southern.  This  recommendation 
raises  critical  issues  involving  trans- 
portation policy,  antitrust  policy,  and 
tax  policy.  Congress  must  review  these 
issues  very  carefully  as  part  of  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Transportation  and  Tourism,  chaired 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  Jm 
Florio  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  careful  examination  of  both 
the  process  and  substance  of  Secretary 
Dole's  recommendation.  Unfortimate- 
ly.  the  Department  of  Transportation 
is  stonewalling  the  subcommittee.  The 
Department  has  denied  the  subcom- 
mittee access  to  hundreds  of  vital  doc- 
uments for  no  good  reason.  This  ol>- 
struction  of  the  sutxxHumittee's  ef- 
forts raises  serious  questions  about 
what  DOT  may  be  trying. 

The  Record,  one  of  New  Jersey's 
leading   newspapers,    eecently    raised 
.  this  question  in  an  excellent  editoriaL 
The  editorial  follows. 

[From  the  Record  (NJ).  Mar.  13. 19851 
What's  Mas.  Dole  Hdihg? 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration pushed  hard  to  sell  Conrail.  the 
huge  govemmentK>wned  freight  railroad. 
But  now.  suddenly,  it's  stalling.  On  Peb.  27. 
Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole 
testified  before  the  Republican-controlled 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  sunwrt  of 
her  plan  to  sell  Conrail  to  the  Norfolk 
Southem  Railroad  for  $1.2  billion.  Since 
then,  she  has  been  unaUe  to  find  a  free 
moment  on  her  calendar  for  the  House  sub- 
committee on  commerce,  transportation, 
and  tourism— which  is.  of  course,  controlled 
by  Democrats.  Instead  of  answering  the  sub- 
committee's questions.  Mrs.  Dole  is  busy 
blockading  her  -fUes  against  its  chairman. 
Rep.  James  Florio  of  New  Jersey,  who  wants 
to  inspect  them. 

The  reason  for  this  strange  behavior 
seems  plain:  Mr.  Florio's  first  question  is 
how  a  maximum  price  of  $1.2  billion  came 
to  be  set  before  bids  from  most  prospective 
buyers  had  even  been  submitted.  Mrs.  Dole 
apparently  doesn't  want  to  answer  that 
question  In  public.  The  answer  almost  cer- 
tainly contains  the  key  to  a  much  more  Im- 
portant quntion:  whether  the  public  is  get- 
ting a  fair  shake  at  $1.2  billion. 

In  its  10  years  of  existence,  the  taxpayers 
have  poured  $8  billion  into  ConraiL  The 
money  has  been  well  spent,  transforming  a 
collection  of  seven  broken-down  private  rail- 
roads into  a  sleek  money-making  system. 
Conrail's  1984  profit  was  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion. It  has  cash  reserves  of  more  than  $800 
million:  hundreds  of  millions  in  tax-loss  car- 
ryovers from  prior,  unprofitable  years;  and 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  new  rolling 
stock  and  rehabUitated  tracks.  All  this  for 
$1.2  billion.  It's  a  pretty  slick  deaL 

We  don't  think  it's  sensible  to  sell  the  rail- 
road at  idl.  but  there  seems  to  be  no  re-, 
straining  the  administration  In  its  reckless 
privatization  of  government  functions.  We 
also  think  that  the  best  deal  for  taxpayers, 
workers,  and  shippers  would  be  a  combina- 
tion of  employee  ownership  with  public 
stockholding— an  option  rejected  by  Mrs. 
Dole  as  too  complicated  and  costly.  It  would 
bring  in  the  largest  sum,  spread  the  benefits 
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of  ownership  over  the  largest  number  of 
shareholden.  and  guarantee  continued  rail 
servioe. 

Employees  now  own  IS  percent  of  Conimil. 
stock  given  them  by  Congress  in  return  for 
cutting  labor  costs.  Union  restraint  and 
high  productivity  have  helped  put  Conrail 
in  the  black.  Who  knows  if  this  cooperation 
would  continue  under  Norfolk  manage- 
ment? Continued  Conrail  service  Is  vital  to 
the  economies  of  IS  sUtes  in  the  East  and 
Midwest,  and  DOT  promises  to  Include  in 
the  sales  contract  a  pledge  not  to  shut  down 
the  railroad.  Such  pledges  have  a  way  of 
winding  up  in  litigation  when  they  prove  on- 
erous to  the  buyers. 

In  other  words,  there  are  plenty  of  good 
arguments  against  the  administration's  plan 
to  sell  Conrail.  and  there  may  be  even 
stronger  reasons  that  the  administration  Is 
trying  to  conceal.  Part  of  Mrs.  Dole's  Job  is 
to  promote  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
president,  but  her  Job  is  not  to  stonewall 
Congress  and  withhold  vital  facts  from  the 
American  people.  She  should  open  her  files 
to  the  House  subcommittee.* 


APARTHEID 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  WKW  TOSK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REntESENTATIVES 

Wedne$day,  March  27. 19SS 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
apartheid  system  of  South  Africa  Is  an 
affront  to  all  humanity.  It  is  our 
moral  reqoonslbiUty  to  oppose  the  offi- 
cial system  of  racism  in  that  country. 

The  repugnance  that  we  all  feel 
toward  the  apartheid  system  is  cap- 
tured In  a  recent  essay  by  Elie  Wiesel 
that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  2S.  Mr.  Wiesel.  in  a  sensitive 
and  compassionate  article,  reminds  us 
of  our  obligation  and  responsibility. 
Rewrites: 

Without  comparing  apartheid  to  Nazima 
and  to  its  "final  solution"— for  that  defies 
all  comparisons— one  cannot  but  assign  the 
two  systems,  in  their  supposed  legality,  to 
the  same  camp.  Both  have  shown  that  laws 
can  be  twisted  and  distorted  to  the  point  of 
becoming  instruments  of  tortune  and  death. 

Mr.  Wiesel's  words  take  on  added 
meaning  in  light  of  the  killings  of 
black  South  African  demonstrators 
last  week. 

Mr.  Wiesel  displays  a  rare  sensitivity 
to  injustice  because  of  his  own  person- 
al experience  with  prejudice  and  hate. 
The  deep  concern  and  outrage  ex- 
pressed in  this  article  is  emblematic  of 
his  lifelong  struggle  against  injustice 
in  any  form. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Wiesel  for  his 
denunciation  of  apartheid  and  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  22. 19691 
Apakthzio's  8o-C*ixxo  I<*w 
(By  Elle  Wiesel) 

Shame:  that  is  what  a  white  man.  a  Jew 
like  me.  feels  while  visiting  Soweto  in  South 
Africa. 

I  remember  it  was  10  years  ago.  I  had 
'  on  a  lecture  tour  of  several  cities.  The 
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organisers  did  not  hide  their  concern:  was  I 
going  to  embarrass  them  by  speaking  out 
against  apartheid?  "Don't  forget,"  advised  a 
well-know  liberal,  "that  after  your  speech, 
you  return  home  while  we  stay  here."  In 
other  words.  I  was  not  going  to  suffer  the 
consequences.  I  promised  him  that  I'd  say 
nothing  until  I  had  studied  the  problem. 

My  project  was  to  visit  the  blacks  In  their 
ghetto.  The  next  day  I  traveled  to  Soweto. 
and  what  I  discovered  there  made  me  doubt 
the  human  species.  I  felt  guilty,  confronted 
by  the  unspeakable  suffering  of  the  op- 
pressed men.  the  resigned  women,  the  chil- 
dren with  melacholy  eyea.  Because  of  my 
color,  and  also  my  nationality.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  superior  to  them.  I  l>elonged  to 
another  social  and  ethnic  order,  I  Ixlonged 
to  another  humanity.  And  I  waant  proud  of 
it. 

But  l>eyond  my  shame,  there  was  some- 
thing else.  What  I  understood  in  Soweto  is 
that  the  racial  laws  of  South  Africa  are 
wrong,  not  only  because  they  result  In  col- 
lective and  individual  oppression  but  also, 
and  especially,  because  they  are  laws. 

Racism  Itself  is  dreadful,  but  when  it  pre- 
tends to  be  legal,  and  therefore  Just,  it  be- 
comes altogether  repugnant.  Without  com- 
paring apartheid  to  Nazism  and  to  its  "final 
solution"— for  that  defies  all  comparisons- 
one  cannot  but  assign  the  two  systems.  In 
their  supposed  legality,  to  the  same  camp. 

Both  have  shown  that  laws  can  be  twisted 
and  distorted  to  the  point  of  becoming  In- 
sturments  of  torture  and  death.  When  the 
law  itself  becomes  criminal,  lU  authors  are 
doubly  criminal  because  they  deprive  their 
victims  of  the  basic  right  granted  to  all 
human  beings:  reooune  to  Justice.  But 
beyond  this,  in  South  Africa  Justice  itself  Is 
manipulated  and  perverted— and  this  scan- 
dals remains  an  affront  to  humanity. 

That  Individuals  commit  injustice  against 
their  peers  is.  unfortunately,  a  regular  oc- 
currence. That  they  should  be  protected  by 
those  in  power  Is  not  uncommon.  At  times, 
governments  also  abuse  the  law  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  authority.  But  the  South 
African  Government  goes  further  by  rais- 
ing segregation  and  racial  persecution  to  the 
ethical  level  of  law,  it  puts  Into  practice  the 
antinomian  rules  of  Orwell's  world.  Evil  be- 
comes good.  Inhumanity  is  Interpreted  as 
charity,  egoism  as  compassioiL 

Victims  no  longer  have  the  right  to  com- 
plain. Their  miaf  ortune  is  ridiculed.  The  tor- 
turer decides  whether  or  not  they  suffer.  He 
determinaa  the  shape  of  their  liberty  and 
their  language.  By  exposing  them  to  con- 
stant humiliation,  the  torturer  attacks  not 
only  their  right  to  live  but  also  their  very 
being. 

That  is  why.  In  meeting  South  African 
blacks,  the  visitor  is  ashamed  not  to  be  like 
them.  He  Is  ashamed  of  his  liberty. 

As  a  Jew.  I  am  all  the  more  sensitive  to 
this  kind  of  Injustice.  I  had  no  hesitation, 
after  leaving  Soweto.  about  denouncing 
apartheid  In  all  my  lectures.  At  Durban. 
Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Johannes- 
burg, the  South  African  public  showed  iU 
understancUng.  Certainly,  to  them,  the  situ- 
ation is  more  complex,  perhaps  more  tragic 
because  it  Is  unsolvable,  than  it  appears  to 
an  outsider.  Tet  the  young,  the  intellectuals 
and  the  students  are  opposing  the  Oovem- 
ment  with  an  Increasingly  dedicated  resist- 
ance. It  Is  also  for  them  that  we  must  act: 
our  support  extends  first  to  the  victims  and 
then  to  their  allies.  Without  such  resist- 
ance, we  would  all  be  accomplices.* 
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MT  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESXNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  27. 1985 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladles  Auxiliary  conduct  the  V<Aoe  of 
Democracy  scrlptwriting  contest.  Stu- 
dents entering  this  contest  compete 
for  six  national  scholarships  ranging 
from  $1,000  for  sixth  prize  to  $14,000 
for  first  prise.  Miss  Meredith  A.  Staf- 
ford was  selected  as  the  Alaska  State 
winner  and  she  will  go  to  compete  na- 
tionwide for  the  top  scholarship 
prizes.  Miss  Stafford  is  currently  a 
Junior  at  Robert  Service  High  School 
in  Anchorage.  AK.  She  is  involved  in 
the  NJROTC  and  plans  to  attend  one 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academies.  The 
following  is  her  exceptional  speech, 
written  to  this  year's  theme  "My 
Pledge  to  America": 

Mt  Plbdok  to  Ambuca 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  under 
Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
alL 

In  this  Pledge  we  offer  our  allegiance  to 
our  flag  and  pe<wle.  But  what  exactly  Is  this 
allegiance?  We  sometimes  neglect  to  think 
past  those  thirty-one  words.  As  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  we  are  responsible  to  our 
nation— to  ourselves  indirectly— for  abiding 
by  her  Uws,  defending  those  laws,  and  work- 
ing to  make  her  better. 

When  this  country  was  founded,  almost 
two  centuries  ago,  a  constitution  was  framed 
to  provide  for  our  rights  and  needs.  Still, 
the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States 
cannot  serve  this  purpose  If  we  simply  go 
about  our  business,  leaving  it  to  do  so  by 
Itself.  Our  actions  are  what  give  it  its  power 
to  protect  us.  If  we  were  to  go  through  life 
honoring  only  our  own  needs  and  desires, 
taking  from  others  what  we  wanted  regard- 
less of  their  wishes,  the  Constitution  would 
mean  nothing.  Others  could  be  Just  as  disre- 
spectful of  us,  and  we  would  have  no  protec- 
tion. But  If  we  abide  by  this  country's  laws, 
which  are  based  on  the  Constitution,  we 
contribute  more  and  more  to  its  validity. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  defense  of 
these  laws.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
take  the  law  into  our  own  hands.  If  we  did 
so,  we  would  violate  the  righU  of  those  we 
act  against  Just  as  surely  as  they  violate  the 
rights  of  their  victims.  Execution  of  the  law 
Is  a  difficult,  complicated  procedure  for 
which  this  country  has  developed  the  mili- 
tia, a  police  force  and,  of  course,  the  court 
systems.  The  people  of  whom  these  bodies 
are  composed  are  trained  to  execute  the  law 
properly.  This  is  something  we  should  not 
attempt  to  do  on  our  own.  However,  there 
are  times  when  we  are  called  upon  to  help 
defend  the  law.  For  Instance,  if  I  were  to  see 
a  person  attempting  to  Iveak  into  a  home.  It 
would  be  my  duty  to  call  the  police  to  come 
look  into  It. 

Or  course,  there  Is  much  more  to  the 
people  of  America  than  obedience  to  laws 
and  reqject  for  others.  Although  these 
things  are  very  Important,  we  would  not 
have  gotten  very  far  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
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one  other  tlilnr  the  contribution  of  knowl- 
edge and  wiiUom  to  our  country.  Each  gNi- 
eration  is  supported  by  and  works  with  what 
is  left  by  Previous  generationa.  They,  in 
turn,  develop  it  further  for  the  next  genera- 
tions. We  B|ust  help  to  keep  this  process 
alive,  to  provide  information  for  a  future 
America,  so  tliat  it  will  oonttnue  to  grow.  All 
contributions  are  important,  a^iether  in  sci- 
ence, to  give  us  knowledge,  or  in  philosophy 
to  give  us  the  guidance  we  need  to  use  that 
knowledge  wisely. 

When  we  i  pledge  our  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America  It  is  important  to 
remember  tlwt  we  are  at  the  same  time 
making  a  sriecial  commitment  to  her.  My 
pledge  to  America  is:  that  I  respect  her  laws, 
and  live  by  tnem,  and  that  I  help  her  to  be 
all  that  sheican  l>e  by  passing  on  what  I 
gain  througlout  my  lifetime  in  knowledge 
and  wisdom  to  her  future  generations.* 


THE  TRUE  NATURE  OP 
CONSTRUCTIVE  ENGAGEMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


or 
»  THE  I^USE  OF  RXPSUKirrATIVES 

Wediieaday,  March  27. 1985 

•  Mr.  RAHgel.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  deep  outrage  over  President 
Reagan's  recent  remarks  about  the 
massacres  taking  place  In  South 
Africa.        I 

The  internal  situatitm  there  is  very 
tense.  Mo^  than  220  persons  have 
been  shot  to  death  by  South  African 
police  in  t|ie  past  year,  and  htmdreds 
mqre  have]  been  seriously  woimdedL  It 
is  not  as  though  the  police  are  fight- 
ing a  battle  to  halt  general  lawless- 
ness, as  the  President  stated  during 
his  March  21  press  conference. 
Rather,  they  are  the  agents  of  a  re- 
pressive s^te  which  will  use  any 
means  to  stop  the  free  expression  of 
dissent  by  blacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  use  of  a 
law  and  order  analogies  hearkens  back 
to  a  time  when  dogs  were  unleashed 
on  civil  rights  marchers  to  preserve  a 
perverse  s^tus  quo  In  the  American 
South.  Ye&  the  South  African  security 
forces  represent  law  and  order— but 
which  law.iand  which  order? 

It  is  the  Immoral  law  of  racial  subju- 
gation whl^h  can  find  a  precedent  only 
in  HiUer'S'Third  Reich.  And  it  is  an 
order  imp<^ed  by  force,  intimidation, 
and  racial  segregation.  There  is  no  de- 
fense for  Sputh  Africa's  security  meth- 
ods, and  Ronald  Reagan  should  be 
ashamed  olF  himself  for  implying  that 
Uiere  is  su^h  a  defense. 

The  President  has  revealed  the  true 
essence  of  constructive  engagement.  It 
is  not  a  means  by  which  we  will  gradu- 
ally exert  bur  influence  over  Pretoria 
to  ease  its  policy  of  apartheid.  It  is  In- 
stead a  tadt  agreement  that  economic 
ties  will  reknain  unchanged  while  free 
rein  is  given  to  the  security  forces. 

Mr.  Reaican  has  reduced  himself  to 
using  illo^cal  and  radst  statements 
about  the  {recent  spate  of  violence  In 
South  Africa.  He  should  learn  from 
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history  that  many  revolutions  take 
place  when  a  particular  group  is 
puidied  to  the  brink,  with  no  option 
other  than  a  desperate  bid  for  free- 
dom. This  is  what  is  hiM>pening  in 
South  Africa,  and  Ronald  Reagan 
^ould  be  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  his  policy. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer 

the  following  article  for  inclusion  in 

the  Congressional  Recobd: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  26, 198S] 

Apartheid's  So-Cauxd  Law 

(By  EUe  Wiesel) 

Shame:  that  Is  what  a  white  man,  a  Jew 
like  me,  feels  while  visiting  Soweto  in  South 
Africa. 

I  ranember  It  was  10  years  ago.  I  had 
oorae  on  a  lecture  tour  of  several  cities.  The 
organteera  did  not  hide  their  concern:  was  I 
going  to  embarrass  them  by  speaking  out 
against  apartheid?  "Don't  forget."  advised  a 
well-known  liberal,  "that  after  your  speech, 
you  return  home  while  we  stay  here."  In 
other  words.  I  was  not  going  to  suffer  the 
oonsequenoes.  I  promised  him  that  I'd  say 
nothing  until  I  had  studied  the  problem. 

My  project  was  to  visit  the  blacks  in  their 
ghetto.  The  next  day  I  traveled  to  Soweto, 
and  what  I  discovered  there  made  me  doubt 
the  human  species.  I  felt  guilty,  confnmted 
by  the  unqwUable  suffering  of  the  op- 
pressed men.  the  resigned  women,  the  chil- 
dren with  melancholy  eyes.  Because  of  my 
color,  and  also  my  nationality.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  superior  to  them.  I  l>elonged  to 
another  social  and  ethnic  order,  I  l>elonged 
to  another  humanity.  And  I  wasn't  proud  of 
it 

But  beyond  my  shame,  there  was  some- 
thing else.  What  I  understood  in  Soweto  is 
that  the  racial  laws  of  South  Africa  are 
wrong,  not  only  because  they  result  in  col- 
lective and  individual  oppression  but  also, 
and  especially,  because  they  are  laws. 

Radam  itself  is  dreadful,  but  when  It  pre- 
tends to  be  legal,  and  therefore  Just.  It  be- 
comes altogether  r^ugnant.  Without  com- 
paring apartheid  to  Nazism  and  to  its  "final 
solution"— for  that  defies  all  comparisons- 
one  cannot  but  assign  the  two  systems,  in 
their  supposed  legality,  to  the  same  camp. 

Both  have  shown  that  laws  can  be  twisted 
and  distorted  to  the  point  of  becoming  in- 
struments of  torture  and  death.  When  the 
law  itself  becomes  criminal,  its  authors  are 
douldy  criminal  because  they  deprive  their 
victims  of  the  basic  right  granted  to  all 
human  beings:  recourse  to  Justice.  But 
bejrond  this,  in  South  Africa  Justice  itself  Is 
manipulated  and  perverted— and  this  scan- 
dal remains  an  affront  to  humanity. 

That  individuals  commit  injustice  against 
their  peers  is,  unfortunately,  a  regular  oc- 
currence. That  they  should  be  protected  by 
those  in  power  Is  not  uncommon.  At  times, 
governments  also  abuse  the  law  In  order  to 
strengthen  their  authority.  But  the  South 
African  Qovemment  goes  further;  by  rais- 
ing segregation  and  racial  persecution  to  the 
ethical  level  of  law,  it  puts  into  practice  the 
antinomian  rules  of  Orwell's  world.  Evil  be- 
comes good.  Inhumanity  Is  interpreted  as 
charity,  egoism  as  compassion. 

Victims  no  longer  have  the  right  to  com- 
plain. Their  misfortune  is  ridiculed.  The  tor- 
turer decides  whether  or  not  they  suffer.  He 
determines  the  shape  of  their  liberty  and 
their  language.  By  exposing  them  to  con- 
stant humiliation,  the  torturer  attacks  not 
only  their  right  to  live  but  also  their  very 
being. 
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That  is  why,  in  meeting  South  African 
blaclcs,  the  visitor  Is  ashamed  not  to  be  like 
them.  He  Is  ashamed  of  his  liberty. 

As  a  Jew,  I  am  all  the  more  sensitive  to 
this  kind  of  injustice.  I  had  no  hesitation, 
after  leaving  Soweto,  about  denouncing 
apartheid  in  all  my  lectures.  At  Durban. 
Cape  Town.  Port  Elizalwth  and  Johannes- 
burg, the  South  African  public  showed  its 
understanding.  Certainly,  to  them,  the  situ- 
ation is  more  complex,  perhaps  more  tragic 
because  it  is  unsolvable.  than  it  appears  to 
an  outsider.  Tet  the  young,  the  intellectuals 
and  the  students  are  opposing  the  Govern- 
ment with  an  increasingly  dedicated  resist- 
ance. It  Is  also  for  them  that  we  must  act: 
our  support  extends  first  to  the  victims  and 
then  to  their  allies.  Without  such  resist- 
ance, we  would  all  be  accomplices.* 


THE  fifcALLISTERS 

HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OPIUCHIOAH 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$day,  March  27.  1985 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  March  began  with  a  very 
qiedal  day  in  the  Plymouth,  MI,  area. 
Indeed,  Match  1  mailed  an  event  that 
represents  what  makes  America  very 
special  and  that  is  such  an  important 
part  of  the  American  spirit.  That  is— 
entrepreneursliip.  the  willingness  to 
take  a  chance  for  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased personal  and  hence  our  na- 
tional productivity. 

Bill  and  Jack  McAllister  took  that 
chance  40  years  ago.  The  first  of  this 
month  Bill  and  tus  wife,  Lois— who 
now  heUis  Bill  run  the  operation— cele- 
brated the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
McAllister  grocery  store. 

I  have  known  Bill  and  Lois  since  I 
was  a  youngster.  Bill  and  Lois  are  ex- 
emplary of  what  makes  this  country 
great.  Bill  served  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  n.  The  McAllisters  have  given 
jobs  to  over  100  youths  from  the  com- 
munity-instilling in  those  young 
i;)eople  the  worii  ethic,  another  inte- 
gral part  of  what  makes  this  country 
strong.  Both  have  been  community 
leaders  in  Northville  and  Pljrmouth, 
MI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  excellent 
article  in  the  February  25  edition  of 
the  Plymouth  Observer,  written  by 
W.W.  Edgar.  It  tells  the  McAllisters' 
story  so  well,  a  story  that  all  America 
should  read. 

The  article  follows: 

McAlusrbs  Hit  Tnnt  40th  Yeab 
(By  W.W.  Edgar) 

There  will  be  a  merry  old  time  in  the 
McAllister  grocery  store  on  Northville  Road 
on  Saturday.  March  1. 

At  that  time.  BUI  (Pod)  McAllister,  a  weU- 
known  businessman  in  the  Plymouth  area, 
will  be  reliving  some  of  the  memories  of  the 
gamble  he  and  Jack  took  when  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  U.S.  Navy  at  the  end  of 
World  War  11. 
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McAlliater  served  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  the 
war.  and  after  being  discharged,  he  and 
brother  Jack  decided  to  open  a  grocery 
store. 

"There  were  no  Jobs  to  be  had."  he  re- 
called, "and  it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  realize 
that  It  was  Just  40  years  ago  from  March  1 
that  we  took  a  gamble  and  opened  the  store. 

"It  was  only  a  Uttle  25  by  50  foot  but  it 
was  the  only  grocery  In  the  area  outside  of 
the  C.F.  Smith  store  on  Starkweather  in  the 
city." 

It  was  a  gamble  but  with  strict  devotion  to 
business  it  has  been  a  success  and  in  this 
40th  anniversary  "Pod"  can't  help  recalling 
the  start. 

"We  tried  everything.  Nothing  was  too 
much  trouble.  We  even  delivered  cold  beer 
Just  as  the  milkman  delivers  milk  these 
days.  The  beer  was  $2.99  a  case  and  it  now 
sells  for  $10.  We  sold  Coca-Cola  at  six  bot- 
tles for  a  quarter  and  cigars  were  only  15 
cents." 

As  he  helps  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the 
store,  he  tells  of  the  strange  things  that  he 
did  to  keep  the  store  running  while  the  pop- 
ulation kept  growing. 

"Would  you  believe  It,  we  used  to  skin 
bear  and  deer  for  the  hunters  to  keep  in 
their  Ice  boxes  at  home.  It  was  a  lot  of  work, 
but  it  helped  build  the  foundation  for  the 
40  years  we  have  been  here  at  the  same 
spot. 

"Of  course,  we've  enlarged  it  three  times 
and  we  have  taken  on  more  articles  but  it  is 
still  the  same  McAllister  store." 

"Recalling  his  memories,  while  wife  Lois, 
who  recently  was  honored  with  a  place  In 
the  Detroit  Bowling  Hall  of  Fame,  looked 
on.  McAllister  admitted  that  the  first  10 
years  were  tough. 

"But  we  weathered  the  storm.  Then  Jack 
left,  and  Lois  and  I  are  running  the  store 
now.  It  still  Is  a  different  type  of  market. 
We  gave  up  selling  meat  quite  a  long  time 
ago.  but  today  we  even  sell  bait  for  the  fish- 
ermen. We  keep  it  refrigerated  and  it  is 
quite  saleable  during  the  fishing  season." 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  McAllister  Is 
proud  of  the  fact  he  has  from  time  to  time 
hired  more  than  100  young  people  from  the 
community.  Two  of  them.  Eart  Harrison  and 
Ted  Byers.  have  been  with  him  from  the 
start.  Several  of  the  others  have  become 
bank  presidents  and  two  others  wound  up  as 
college  professors,  while  many  of  the  foot- 
ball players  got  their  first  business  experi- 
ence In  the  store. 

While  It  still  is  a  popular  market-place 
with  the  right  to  sell  liquor,  and  Is  a  station 
for  the  state  lottery,  the  market  has  taken 
on  the  popular  belief  that  It  Is  a  branch  sta- 
tion for  the  University  of  Michigan  athletic 
program. 

"We  became  Interested  in  Michigan  when 
our  daughter  was  a  freshman,  the  year  Bo 
Schembechler  became  head  coach. 

"We  haven't  missed  a  home  game  of  foot- 
ball since  then,  and  I  once  had  the  privilege 
of  riding  with  the  team  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  a  game.  We  also  started  the  custom  of 
having  the  paintings  of  the  quarterback  and 
a  speedy  halfback  on  the  windows  of  the 
market. 

"It  sure  is  a  great  change  from  the  little 
market  we  opened  40  years  ago  on  a  gamble. 
But  it  has  been  a  lot  of  fun  and  hard  work. 
But,  now  looking  back,  it  was  worth  every 
minute  we  put  Into  it"« 
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HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

or  comncncuT 

IH  THE  HOVU  or  RCPRSSKlfTATIVIS 

Wednaday,  March  27, 198S 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
annually  conduct  a  Voice  of  £>emocra- 
cy  essay  writing  contest.  I  am  proud 
that  this  year's  Connecticut  State 
winner  is  a  resident  of  my  district 
from  the  town  of  Oakville.  Her  name 
is  Mary  Rinaldi.  and  she  Is  a  junior  at 
Watertown  High  School.  Miss  Rinaldi 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ments in  school  and  community  activi- 
ties. She  Is  vice  president  of  the  Span- 
ish Club.  Library  Service  Club.  Execu- 
tive Board.  Band  Track,  Sage  Pro- 
gram, and  was  chosen  to  participate  in 
the  Hugh  O'Brien  Youth  Leadership 
Foundation.  Mary  is  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society.  Her 
awards  Include:  the  DAR  Leadership 
Award,  the  Ancient  History  Award, 
the  All  Aroimd  Student  Award,  and 
the  Language  Achievement  Award.  I 
think  her  essay,  "My  Pledge  to  Amer- 
ica." presents  an  issue  which  all  citi- 
zens should  reflect  upon  during  their 
lives: 

Mt  Plkdgi  to  AimucA 
(By  Mary  Rinaldi) 

What  Is  a  pledge?  Looking  In  the  diction- 
ary we  see  that  It  Is  a  promise  or  agreement 
to  perform  or  fulfill  some  act.  contract  or 
duty.  Throughout  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, men  and  women  have  been  making 
pledges  and  by  honoring  them,  they  have 
made  this  country  truly  great. 

Back  In  the  year  1776,  we  see  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  made  a  pledge  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  said,  "and  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor".  This  decla- 
ration was  a  starting  pt^t  to  obtaining  the 
freedom  of  a  nation.  This  pledge  was  hon- 
ored in  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  men 
gave  up  their  lives,  fortunes  and  honor  to 
establish  a  country  that  was  ruled  by  a  gov- 
ernment, "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people". 

Another  pledge  that  comes  to  mind  when 
looking  at  this  title  is  one  learned  in  early 
childhood.  "The  Pledge  of  Allegiance".  This 
pledge  of  faithfulness  to  one  Idea  has  been 
passed  on  through  generations  and  has 
made  this  country  and  her  people  one  in 
freedom  and  has  truly  made  this  country 
great. 

I  have  been  very  lucky  In  life  because  I 
have  been  given  the  chance  to  travel  all 
over  this  great  country  of  ours.  On  one  of 
my  trips.  I  was  able  to  visit  Pearl  Harbor  in 
Hawaii.  As  I  stood  In  a  memorial  over  the 
great  battleship  Arieona,  I  was  reminded  of 
a  pledge  that  a  civilian  makes  to  become  a 
soldier.  He  pledges  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
his  country  at  all  costs.  As  I  stood  on  a  little 
hill  at  Punchbowl,  overlooking  more  than 
3.000  graves  of  brave  American  soldiers  I 
could  not  help  feeling  deep  sympathy  for  all 
the  soldiers,  men  and  women  alike,  who 
gave  their  lives  to  protect  America,  their 


homeland,  so  that  it  would  remain  great  for 
future  American  generations  yet  to  come. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy said  this,  "Let  the  word  go  forth  from 
this  time  and  place,  to  friends  and  foe  alike, 
that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new 
generation  of  Americans,  bom  In  this  centu- 
ry, tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  hard 
and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  herit- 
age and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the 
slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to 
which  this  nation  has  always  been  commit- 
ted, and  to  which  we  are  committed  today  at 
home  and  around  the  world.  This  we  pledge 
and  more."  Every  once  in  a  while  we  have  a 
great  leader,  who  Inspires  people.  A  leader 
with  charinna.  who  is  able  to  say,  "Come 
Follow  Me."  The  pledge  made  by  this  man  is 
still  true  today.  America  Is  a  nation  commit- 
ted to  the  rlghU  of  human  beings  all  over 
the  world.  This  is  a  pledge  that  each  genera- 
tion hence  tries  to  fulfill  as  best  as  possible. 

Some  people  nowadays  would  disagree 
with  me,  when  I  say  America  is  number  one 
in  the  world.  If  you  ssked  these  people, 
which  country  is  most  productive  in  the 
world,  they  would  probably  say  Russia  or 
Japan,  but  they  are  wrong.  America,  is  the 
most  productive  nation  in  the  world. 

My  pledge  to  America  is  this:  At  the  age 
of  eighteen.  I  plan  to  register  to  vote,  and  be 
the  best  possible  citizen.  I  hope  in  the 
future  to  make  decisions  that  will  benefit 
my  country.  I  don't  Just  want  to  follow  the 
leader,  I  want  to  be  the  leader.  I  want  to 
guide  my  nation  wisely.  By  helping  my 
country  I  hope  to  become  one  of  the  guiding 
hands  in  running  our  country  and  govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  I  must  be  a  good 
student  now.  When  my  fellow  students  go 
out  Into  the  world  looking  for  Jobs  and 
starting  careers,  I  hope  they  will  remember 
the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country!"* 
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FLORIO  TO  REMAIN  IN  HOUSE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  FOniSTLVAIlIA 
IH  THC  BOVSI  OF  KBPRXSDfTATTVCS 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1985 

•  VLr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Monday  our  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  [Jm  Florio]  announced  that 
he  will  not  seek  the  governorship  in 
the  1985  election. 

Widely  perceived  as  the  frontrunner 
for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Con- 
gressman Florio  cited  as  the  major 
reason  for  his  decision  the  large  and 
important  agenda  of  legislation 
coming  before  his  committee  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Many  of  us  who  have  worked  closely 
with  Jim  in  the  House  believe  that  this 
is  New  Jersey's  loss  and  the  Nation's 
gain.  As  chairman  of  a  key  Energy  and 
Commerce  sut>committee,  Jim  is  a  na- 
tionally recognized  leader  on  environ- 
mental protection,  railroad  transporta- 
tion, and  other  issues.  Jim's  dedication 
to  his  work  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  today's  Philadelphia  Inquirer  by 
Dale  Mezzacappa,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
share  it  with  our  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
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(By  Dale  Menacappa) 
WASHUforqif.— Jim  Florio  was  clearly 
his  element.  | 

Just  <Mie  diy  after  announeinc  his  decision 
not  to  run  ^  the  Democratic  primary  for 
governor,  th»  South  Jersey  coogrf  asnian  sat 
in  the  chalTfnan's  seat  in  the  huge  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  hearing  room. 
With  relish  pind,  as  usual,  with  facts  at  his 
fingertips,  he  excoriated  chemical  company 
officials  an^  government  iMireaucrats  for 
welching  on  [their  responsibilities  to  protect 
the  envtroni^ent  and  public  healtlL 

Such  activity  is.  after  10  yean  in  Con- 
gress. Floriws  favorite  role  here,  and  one  in 
which  he  has  developed  a  national  reputa- 
tion and  an  indenlable  expertise. 

When  he  |umounoed  his. decision  not  to 
run,  Florio  Said  that  a  full  agenda  in  Wash- 
ington was  a  major  reason.  Although  tliat  is 
often  used  b^  politidans  who  do  not  want  to 
take  the  risMi  Involved  in  running  for  higher 
office.  In  Fl<irio's  case  It  may  well  be  true. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
on  oommerOe,  transportation  and  tourism. 
Florio  is  critically  placed  to  influence  action 
on  most  Isaies  involving  mass  transporta- 
tion and  Uie  regulation  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

Because  both  those  Issues  liave  critical 
impact  in  N^  Jersey,  what  he  does  here  In 
the  next  fe^  mcmths  could  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  life  iti  New  Jersey  as  much  as  any- 
thing he  coiild  accomplish  as  governor. 

Right  now,  he  Is  li>  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  thwart  the  Reagan  administration's 
attempts  toFabolish  Amtrak  and  kdA  assist- 
ance to  othiT  mass  transportation. 

Should  mass-transit  aid  end.  fares  could 
go  up  40  peilcent,  and  thousands  of  New  Jer- 
seyans  could  be  forced  back  into  using  their 
cars  to  cotnmute  over  already  crowded 
roads.  If  ^fentrak  were  ellniinated.  about 
25.000  people— many  in  the  state— could  lose 
their  jobs.  ] 

Florio  also  is  the  lead  figure  in  the  House 
In  the  ef fori  to  extend  the  Superfund  toxic- 
waste  cleanup  program,  which  has  a  pro- 
found effeot  on  New  Jersey.  And  he  Is 
taking  the  lead  In  efforts  to  oontnd  acci- 
dents and  liuardous  rmlasions  from  chemi- 
cal plants— ihe  subject  of  the  bearing  yes- 
terday. Susb  accidents  already  have  ac- 
coimted  for!  numerous  injuries  in  liighly  in- 
dustrial pans  of  New  Jersey  and  is  su^ect- 
ed  by  some  as  contributing  to  the  state's  rel- 
atively high  cancer  rate. 

"Part  of  Ihe  reason  I  decided  not  to  run 
was  tlie  imiwrtance  of  my  wnk  in  demon- 
strating the  failings  of  the  Reagan  Republi- 
can philoaobhy."  said  norlo  during  a  Itreak 
In  the  hearfcig.  He  said  he  believed  that  the 
Reagan  adi^iinistratton  was  "tearing  apart 
the  social  atd  economic  fabric  of  our  society 
by  doing  sUch  tilings  as  trying  to  end  mass 
transit  and  railing  to  regulate  diemlcal  haz- 
ards. In  WakhingUHi.  I  can  better  clarify  the 
'big  picture]  effect  of  their  polides." 

Fl(»rlo  also  said  that  he  had  bad  an  offer 
from  a  m4tor  publisher  to  write  a  book 
called  D^t^tifiitng  America  that  would  dwell 
on  chemlcgl  tiazards  in  this  coun^  and 
what  he  has  characterized  as  the  govern- 
ment's ina«lequate  response.  The  focus  on 
the  potential  problems  here  has  t>een  inten- 
sified by  the  Union  Carbide  disaster  in 
Bhopal.  India. 

Yesterday  morning.  Gov.  Kean— tlie  man 
Florio  would  have  tried  to  unseat— came  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  the  state's  con- 
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gressional  delegation.  Kean  asked  the  bipar- 
tisan group  to  fight  to  save  mass-transit  aid. 
Amtrak  and  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  program,  and  to  stave  off  efforts  to 
limit  Medicaid  spending.  Kean  also  urged  a 
grstttly  expanded  toxic-waste  Superfund. 

Although  Kean.  a  Republican  who  calls 
himself  a  Reagan  supporter,  did  not  put  it 
that  way.  be  was  essentially  asking  the  dele- 
gation to  fight  the  administration  on  Just 
about  every  issue  Important  to  the  state. 

"To  me.  it  was  tragic,  the  governor  coming 
here  addng  for  relief  from  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram that  he  liad  advocated  l>ef ore  the  elec- 
tion." said  Florio.  "I  am  much  more  com- 
fortable with  my  position,  and  I  feel  I  can 
Inlng  greater  attention  to  the  state,  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  eventual  Demo- 
cratic nominee  [for  governor]  In  tliis  role."* 
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success  thru  hard  work,  dedication,  and  de- 
termination Is  a  pledge  to  America,  it  is  my 
pledge.  To  me.  whether  Uie  pledge  is  to 
one's  country  or  to  oneself  It  is  me  and  the 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

orviKGiinA 

ni  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEMTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mt.  Speaker,  since 
1962,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Ladles  Auxil- 
iary have  sponsored  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy scholarship  contest  for  high 
school  students  around  the  country.  I 
am  proud  to  announce  that  this  year's 
winner  from  Virginia.  Nancy  Snyder  of 
Dale  City,  is  from  my  congressional 
district.  Nancy's  work,  entitled  "My 
Pledge  to  America,"  is  truly  inspiring 
and  deserves  to  be  read  by  everyone 
who  cherishes  this  country. 

I  congratulate  Nancy  on  her  selec- 
tion as  one  of  this  year's  scholarship 
recipients  and  would  like  to  submit 
her  essay  into  the  Record  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues. 

Mt  Plsdge  to  Akxkica 

The  story  of  a  new  bom  nation  grown 
great  in  a  short  period  of  two  hundred  years 
Is  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Thirteen  original  disjointed  colonies 
were  built  Into  fifty  powerful  states,  unified 
in  a  commitment  to  democracy,  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  contritnited  their  Ideas,  be- 
liefs, and  strengths. 

History  books  sing  the  praises  of  great 
men— Washington,  Jefferson.  Rockefeller. 
F«»yL  Tet  this  nation  was  also  built  by  men 
whose  names  wlU  never  grace  the  pages  of  a 
high  school  text— farmers  and  businessmen 
who.  thru  skill,  determination,  and  good  for- 
tune, gained  success.  The  future  of  America, 
as  did  it's  past,  lies  In  the  pride,  dFdicatlon. 
and  achievements  of  its  citizens. 

Oin-  ports  have  long  greeted  men  and 
women  from  all  nations  who  have  come 
here  to  reach  a  shining  star.  These  same 
men  and  women  have  luurix>red  a  spark— a 
spuk  of  desire  which  flames  and  blazes  into 
a  yearning  to  actileve  success.  This  flame  is 
the  fuel  that  tias  led  men  to  take  a  risli.  to 
invest  in  long  shot  stocli.  to  buUd  a  crazy 
flytaig  machine,  or  to  Invent  a  horseless  car- 
riage. BCy  pledge  to  America  is  to  harbor 
this  same  spark,  to  aclileve  the  personal  suc- 
cess wliich  is  the  success  of  this  nation. 

Where  can  a  line  be  drawn  between  self- 
Islmess  and  a  pledge  to  America?  Success  at 
the  expense  of  others  Is  selfishness.  Success 
by  means  that  are  against  this  country's 
laws  and  principles  is  selfishness.  However. 


America  is  truly  a  land  of  opportunity.  No 
other  country  in  the  w<^d  offers  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  whldi  exist  In 
America.  If  these  valuable  gifU  are  allowed 
to  go  to  waste,  this  nation  Is  lost.  It  is  my 
goal  to  employ  the  unique  opportunities 
available  to  me  in  this  great  country.  Thru 
our  system  of  free  enterprise,  dedication, 
and  hard  w<»k.  I  hope  to  achieve  personal 
success,  tar  it  is  the  tionest  and  honorable 
use  of  this  nation's  resources  whidi  replen- 
ishes them.  These  resources  are  then  avail- 
able to  generations  of  Americans,  for  wliam 
we  must  be  strong  and  proud.  The  aciiieve- 
ments  of  a  nation's  people  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  nation. 

Our  vow  cannot  end  with  our  personal 
success.  It  must  continue  thru  pride  and  pa- 
triotism—an aptnedation  of  ttiis  land  of 
greatness.  We  must  honor  and  dierish  the 
nation  which  offers  us  unequaled  opportu- 
nity—weak of  it  proudly,  hold  it  in  hi^ 
esteem.  We  must  carry  our  tieads  lilgli.  As 
Americans  we  must  tionor  our  pledge.  We 
must  adopt  those  same  qualities  our  ances- 
tors possessed,  those  qualities  which  have 
oiriched  our  heritage  and  made  our  nation 
great. 

Now  it  is  my  turn  to  give.  It  is  my  belief 
that  through  my  own  personal  growth  and 
success  I  csn  contribute  my  ideas  and  my 
strmgtbs  to  the  Institutions  wliidi  make 
this  nation  great:  education,  business,  and 
government.  Any  contrOwtion  wblch  en- 
riches these  institutiaas  is  a  oontributlon  to 
America.  By  adUevlng  personal  success 
eitlier  through  Inisiness  or  politics,  my 
strengths  wHl  become  some  of  the  strengths 
of  these  institutions  and  therefore  tlie 
strengths  of  the  nation.* 


TRIBXTTE  TO  ANDOR  WEISS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OPIRWTOBX 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  repbesbiitativbs 
Wednesday.  March  27, 1985 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Andor  Weiss, 
the  executive  director  of  Aishel  Avra- 
ham.  a  nursing  home  in  the  Williams- 
burg section  of  BrocAlyn. 

As  a  result  of  the  tireless  commit- 
ment and  dedication  of  Mr.  Weiss, 
Aishel  Avraham  has  become  a  model 
example  of  care  for  the  elderly  in  this 
country. 

In  a  society  that  looks  mostly  to  the 
young  and  to  the  new.  the  aged  are 
often  tragically  ignored  and  pushed  to 
the  side.  At  Aishel  Avraham,  throui^ 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Weiss,  have  prevent- 
ed this  tragedy  from  occurring.  He  in- 
stills in  the  residents  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  reflect  that  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. 

The  large  number  of  volunteers  who 
consistently  contribute  their  time  to 
Aishel  Avraham  testifies  to  both  its 
excellence  and  imiqueness.  Thiee  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  of  the  Brook- 
lyn commimity  regularly  help  the  resi- 
dents in  a  variety  of  ways.  From  high 
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school  students  to  nbbis.  the  volun- 
teers feed  those  patients  who  cannot 
serve  themselves,  write  letters  for 
those  whose  eye  and  hand  coordina- 
tion have  failed  them,  assist  in  baking 
projects,  or  simply  listen  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  residents. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  dedication 
and  care  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Weiss 
will  Inspire  others  so  that  the  elderly 
in  this  country  receive  the  finest 
care.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  PAUL  W. 
ARCARI.  USAF 


I         HON.  LESASPIN 

or  wiscoHsm 

m  THC  HOUSE  or  RZFRZSXHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  IMS 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
31,  Col.  Paul  W.  Arcari.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Chief  of  the  Entitlements  Division  of 
the  Directorate  of  Personnel  Plans, 
will  retire  after  30  years  of  distin- 
guished military  service.  Although  his 
retirement  will  be  most  directly  and 
dramatically  felt  by  the  Air  Force,  it 
will  also  create  a  vacuum  in  the  other 
uniformed  services,  in  other  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  in  the 
Congress. 

Colonel  Arcari  has  become  an  insti- 
tution in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
His  reputation  as  the  single  most 
knowledgeable  individual  in  the  field 
of  military  compensation  is  beyond 
question.  He  earned  that  reputation 
over  the  last  16  years  by  demonstrat- 
ing his  ability  to  imderstand  and  ex- 
plain the  most  complex  aspects  of 
military  compensation.  Understanding 
and  explaining  the  status  quo,  howev- 
er, would  not  by  itself  be  remarkable. 
Colonel  Arcari  went  far  beyond  the 
status  quo,  evaluating  proposed 
changes  to  the  military  compensation 
system  and.  when  existing  alternatives 
were  found  lacking,  creating  ingenious 
solutions  to  confounding  problems.  He 
has  rightfully  earned  the  respect  of 
his  peers  and  his  superiors  as  a  result 
of  his  aggressive,  inteUectual,  and  pur- 
poseful leadership  in  this  area. 

As  chairman  of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Compensation  Subcommittee, 
I  understand  the  immense  task  inher- 
ent in  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems in  this  area.  Colonel  Arcari  has 
described  and  defended  the  Air  Force 
position  consistently  and  forcefully 
throughout  the  years.  This  has  not 
hampered  him,  however,  from  provid- 
ing the  committee  with  otherwise  un- 
available assistance  and  expertise, 
without  which  we  could  not  have  fully 
understood  the  impact  of  our  deci- 
sions. This  willingness  to  address  alter- 
natives, "to  see  the  other  side,"  is 
what  has  made  Colonel  Arcari  one  of 
the  most  influential  forces  in  the  field 
of  military  compensation  legislation. 

Few  of  us  can  point  to  specific  ac- 
complishments that  survive  the  test  of 
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time.  The  military  compensation 
system,  however,  stands  as  a  continu- 
ing testimonal  to  the  multitude  of  ac- 
complishments of  Colonel  Arcari. 
Little  of  Importance  in  the  military 
compensation  system  falls  to  exhibit 
the  fine  touch  of  the  genius  of  Paul 
Arcari.  But  that  manifestation  is  only 
a  measure  of  input.  More  important  is 
the  impact  that  the  military  compen- 
sation sjrstem  has  on  output,  and  the 
output  can  be  observed  in  the  status  of 
the  U.S.  military  personnel. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  military 
personnel  today  are  the  best  who  have 
ever  served.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
force  managers  today  have  a  wealth  of 
tools  for  addressing  problems  that  per- 
sisted in  the  past  but  have  now  been 
eliminated.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
persoimel  management  in  the  Air 
Force  has  been  held  as  an  exemplar 
for  other  services  to  emulate.  The  ex- 
planation, instead,  lies  with  the  Impact 
of  a  single  man  and  the  people  he  has 
led  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  The 
explanation,  Mr.  Speaker,  lies  with 
CoL  Paul  W.  Arcari.* 
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gave  this  team  a  strong  base  from 
which  to  evolve.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOLIET  CENTRAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  WRESTLINO 
TEAM 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  iLLnou 
III  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  you  and  my  fellow  col- 
leagues the  success  of  the  Joliet  Cen- 
tral High  School  wrestling  team.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  the  Joliet 
Central  Steelmen  have  won  the  Illi- 
nois Class  AA  Championship  Wres- 
tling Trophy  in  Champaign,  IL.  after 
an  undefeated  season. 

Under  the  skillful  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  their  coach,  Mr.  Mac 
McLaughlin,  the  Steelmen  have 
brought  a  great  sense  of  pride  to  their 
fellow  students  and  to  their  communi- 
ty. This  sense  of  pride  is  not  only 
based  on  the  athletic  success  of  the 
team,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  the 
team  members  are  scholastic  achievers 
with  nine  of  their  team  members  on 
the  honor  roll  and  the  remaining  nine 
being  in  academic  good-standing.  To- 
gether in  the  true  sense  of  a  "team 
effort,"  the  members  of  this  team 
were  successful  in  achieving  their 
common  goal— winning  the  State 
championship. 

Coach  McLaughlin  and  the  Central 
High  Steelmen  have  raised  to  a  higher 
level  the  morale  and  spirit  of  their 
school.  I  congratulate  every  person  as- 
sociated with  the  Joliet  Central  High 
School  wrestling  team,  and  I  further 
extend  my  words  of  praise  to  the  par- 
ents and  family  members  whose  devo- 
tion   and    behlnd-the-scene    support 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL  PAUL  W. 
ARCARI.  USAF 


HON.  ELWOOD  HHIIS 

or  miHAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  aXPRBSCHTATIVCR 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of 
Col.  Paul  W.  Arcari.  Chief  of  the  Enti- 
tlements Division  in  the  Persoimel 
Plans  Directorate  of  the  UJB.  Air 
Force,  pass  without  acknowledging  the 
outstanding  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  well-being  of  our  service  mem- 
bers. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee.  I  have  seen 
the  remarkable  progress  made  in  the 
field  of  military  compensation  in 
recent  years.  Colonel  Arcari  has  pre- 
sided over  the  greatest  confluence  of 
changes  ever  made  to  the  military 
compensation  system.  Although  he 
has  had  some  Influence  in  every  major 
development  we  have  seen,  certain 
programs  stand  in  continuing  testimo- 
ny to  the  impact  he  has  had.  Among 
these  programs  are  the  aviation  career 
incentive  pay,  the  variable  housing  al- 
lowance, the  overseas  aUowance.  the 
overseas  cost-of-living  aUowance. 
Junior  enlisted  travel,  do-it-yourself 
moves,  and  CHAMFUS  Improvements. 

These  programs  and  many  others 
will  continue  to  serve  as  the  foimda- 
tion  for  military  compensation  for 
years  to  come.  They  will  serve  as  the 
models  for  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
grams. And  people  will  come  to  know, 
from  these  programs  the  "Arcari 
touch." 

Colonel  Arcari  has  assisted  the  com- 
mittee innumerable  times.  Each  time 
we  have  benefited  from  the  help.  We 
did  not  always  agree,  because  we  held 
different  objectives  at  times;  but  we 
always  understood  the  ramifications  of 
our  decisions  better  as  a  result  of  Paul 
Arcari's  help.  And  the  military  com- 
pensation system  is.  today,  significant- 
ly better  for  it. 

However,  the  ultimate  reward  for 
Paul  Arcari  for  his  years  of  dedicated 
and  distinguished  service  is  the  mark 
he  has  left  on  service  members.  That 
is  the  bottomline;  that  is  the  final 
measure  of  success.  Service  memtwrs 
are  better  off  today  financially,  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Their  well-being 
has  been  the  singular,  overriding  con- 
cern of  Colonel  Arcari;  and  their  well- 
being  could  not  have  been  in  more  ca- 
pable hands. 

Few  service  members  know  Colonel 
Arcari;  not  many  recognize  the  debt  of 
gratitude  they  owe  him.  He  is  an 
unsung  hero,  and  an  untiring  and 
faithful  public  servant.  His  retirement 
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highlights  an  era  of  enllghted  leader- 
ship that  Will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain.  Paul  Arcari  is  a  hard  act  to 
follow;  he  has,  however,  set  in  place 
the  nectary  framework  to  carry  on 
his  work,  ilnd  we  expect  that  his  Influ- 
ence will  oontinue  to  be  felt  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  SpeM^er,  we  wish  Col.  Paul  W. 
Arcari  the  best  in  the  future;  he  has 
unquestioaably  and  unselfishly  given 
all  militai^  personnel  his  best  in  the 
past.* 
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ROCKY  MOX7NTAIN  ARSENAL 
DEPUSINO  A  TOXIC  TIME-BOMB 


UNTtED  STATES-SOVIET 
T    EXCHANGE 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

I    or  aaoDx  isum 

m  THE  BOUSE  or  REnUBKHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  27, 1985 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  akn  Joined  by  61  of  my  col- 
leagues Ih  introducing  a  resolution  to 
encouragel  greater  contact  between  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  their  counterparts  in  the  Su- 
preme SoViet.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  spend  substan- 
tial portions  of  their  annual  budgets  in 
response  ,to  threats  posed  by  the 
other.  Yet  our  understanding  of  each 
other  frtoi  personal  experience  is 
mtniirm.!.  Fewer  than  one  in  five  Mem- 
bers of  ttie  House  have  visited  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  far  smaller  proportion 
of  our  oiunterparts  in  the  Supreme 
Soviet  tuk  visited  the  United  States. 
Certainly!  both  sides  have  much  to 
leam. 

Last  m6nth,  Mr.  Vladimir  Shcher- 
bitskiy  led  a  delegation  from  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  past  year,  several  delegations  from 
Congress  have  visited  the  Soviet 
Union.  'V^hile  we  cannot  guarantee 
that  sucn  visits  will  generate  a  full  and 
complete  imderstanding.  we  can  be 
certain  that  a  failure  to  encourage 
these  visits  is  to  our  mutual  disadvan- 
tage. We  cannot  ensure  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  r^iprocate  our  desire  to  have 
a  greater  I  exchange,  but  we  feel  an  ob- 
ligation tb  encourage  Members  of  the 
House  to  travel  to  the  UJS.8JI.  and  to 
increase  their  imderstanding  of  its 
Government,  Its  culture,  and  its 
people.    ' 

The  attoosphere  for  improving  un- 
derstandkig  will  never  be  more  favor- 
able, and  the  need  will  never  be  great- 
er. We  recognize  that  by  visiting  the 
Soviet  U^on  we  are  not  woridng  mir- 
acles. We  understand  the  dlfficxilty  of 
trying  to  leam  about  a  complex  socie- 
ty in  a  limited  time.  We  realize  that 
congressional  visits  virill  not,  of  them- 
selves, gi^arantee  peace.  Nevertheless, 
we  encourage  a  greater  exchange  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  knowl- 
edge and  awareness  are  preferred  over 
ignoranc^  and  misperception.* 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

or  COLORADO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27. 1985 
•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today— together  with  my  Colorado  col- 
leagues Hamk  Brown.  Dan  ScHAErsR. 
and  Mike  Stramg— I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  require  expedited  and  ef- 
fective cleanup  of  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous enviroimiental  threats  in  America: 
chemical  contamination  of  the  land 
and  water  at  the  Army's  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal,  located  Just  10  miles 
from  downtown  Denver. 

The  arsenal  is  a  toxic  time-bomb 
ticking  away  on  the  doorstep  of  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  urban  areas. 
Its  soil  and  the  ground  water  that 
flows  beneath  it  have  been  dangerous- 
ly contaminated  by  the  chemical 
wastes  generated  during  almost  four 
decades  of  manufacture  and  demili- 
tarization of  chemical  munitions  and 
by  the  manufacture  and  processing  of 
commercial  pesticides  and  herbicides. 

To  its  credit,  the  Army  has  worked 
diligently  to  control  the  contamina- 
tion and  keep  it  from  affecting  people 
and  property  in  the  communities  that 
border  the  arsenal. 

But  containment  is  not  good  enough. 
The  arsenal  must  be  cleaned  up.  and 
cleaned  up  as  quickly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  doing  the  Job  right. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Army  has  pro- 
posed a  15-year,  $357  million  program 
to  excavate  the  contaminated  soU  and 
other  material— some  16  million  cubic 
yards  of  it— treat  it,  and  place  it  in  an 
above-ground  disposal  facility  on  1  to  2 
square  miles  near  the  center  of  the  27- 
square-mlle  arsenal. 

However,  after  studying  testimony 
presented  to  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Installations 
and  Facilities,  on  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  Republican.  I  have  concluded 
that  15  years  is  too  long. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today  calls 
on  the  Army  to  quickly  develop  a  de- 
tailed plan  to  clean  up  the  arsenal  in 
half  the  time— by  September  30.  1993. 
It  spetMles  that  the  plan  must  give 
priority  to  cleaning  up  the  worst 
sources  of  continuing  environmental 
contamination,  to  the  use  of  state-of- 
the-art  waste  treatment  technologies 
that  will  reduce  significantly  the 
amount  and  toxicity  of  the  hazardous 
substances  on  the  arsenal,  and  to  close 
coordination  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials to  assure  selection  of  the  best 
possible  disposal  site  for  the  remaining 
wastes. 

I  believe  that  cleanup  of  the  con- 
tamination on  the  arsenal  and  cleans- 
ing of  the  ground  water  tainted  by  this 
contamination  can  be  a  model  for  deal- 
ing with  hazardous  waste  sites  all  over 
America.  The  legislation  that  Messrs. 
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Browh,  Schaetbr.  Strang,  and  I  are 
introducing  is.  I  believe,  an  important 
step  toward  making  ttils  possible.  We 
invite  all  our  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
sponsoring  this  inuTortant  environ- 
mental-restoration initiative.* 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  100 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27.  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  the  House  voted  on  and 
passed  House  Resolution  100.  the  om- 
nibus primary  expense  resolution, 
which  provides  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  99th  Congress  for  the  funding  of 
the  standing  and  select  committees  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  yesterday's  vote 
on  House  Resolution  100  my  vote  was 
not  recorded  due  to  an  the  fact  that 
my  written  vote  was  not  recorded  and 
was  somehow  misplaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  my  vote  was  not  counted  in  the 
affirmative.  After  attending  all  the 
subcommittee  hearings  and  q)eaking 
on  the  House  floor  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  am  disaiwointed  that 
written  vote  was  not  recorded. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am  equally  distressed 
that  my  vote  was  not  counted  in  the 
affirmative  because  in  preparing  for 
legislative  action  on  House  Resolution 
100.  Chairman  Gatoos  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration endeavored  to  ensure 
that  each  committee  has  adequate 
funds  to  conduct  its  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities.  Further- 
more, in  meeting  this  goal,  the  com- 
mittee acted  in  a  fair,  bipartisan,  and 
efficient  manner. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  Chairman  Gatdos  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Subctmimittee  on 
Accounts  for  their  fine  work  and  expe- 
ditious handling  of  this  omnibus  pri- 
mary expense  resolution.* 


IN  BOatORY  OF  ALLARD  K. 
LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

oriacHiGAii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27. 1985 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  BCr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  a  man  of  rare 
dedication,  our  former  colleague  Al 
Lowenstein.  who  tragically  died  5 
years  ago  this  month. 

Nonetheless  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intent  to  do  more  than  Just  to  recall 
the  memory  of  Al  Lowenstein  and  his 
important  life's  woiic.  but  also  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  upcoming 
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(onnal  opening  of  the  LowenMeln 
papers  at  the  third  "Allard  K.  Lowen- 
steln  Symposium."  which  to  going  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  on  Friday.  March  29.  through 
Saturday.  March  30. 

In  connection  with  lito  special  con- 
cerns about  the  many  disabled  Ameri- 
can servicemen  wlilch  served  their 
country  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  would 
also  like  to  draw  attention  to  an  im- 
portant statement  on  Vietnam  veteran 
Issues  by  Al  Lowenstein  from  the  Con- 
6U8SIOIIAI.  Rbcobd  of  March  24,  1970: 
Pais  Plat  for  VimAira 

Mr.  LowKMiaui.  Mr.  Speaker,  men  will 
differ  «m  the  Juatioe  and  wiadora  of  war  and 
of  particular  wars,  and  in  this  country  dif- 
ferences on  these  questiona  have  never  been 
•o  pronounced  as  they  are  now.  What  we  do 
not  differ  about,  however,  la  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  Oovemment  to  the  men 
whose  lives  and  Umbs  it  risks  in  pursuit  of 
the  Dfimtary  and  political  obJecUvea  that  led 
It  to  go  to  war. 

The  United  States  has  recocnlsed  its  re- 
iponslbiUty  to  Its  military  veterans  since  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  passed  the 
first  nstlmisl  pension  law  on  August  M. 
1T76.  The  history  of  Oovemment  policy 
towsrd  veterans  since  the  Revolution  hsa 
been  a  gradual  and  proper  enlargement  of 
that  responsibUlty.  Since  1»3S,  when  the 
first  Oovenunent^ponsored  veterans  hospi- 
tal was  established,  we  have  accepted  the 
obUgmtlon  of  providlns  medical  care  for 
wounded  war  veterans.  After  World  War  n 
at  the  same  time  we  began  to  provide  finan- 
cial and  educational  benefits  for  returning 
OI's.  Congress  appropriated  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  to  construct  the  largest  public 
hospital  system  in  history.  By  1962,  there 
were  IMMi  beds  In  veterans  hospitals 
around  the  country. 

But  since  1M3.  deq)lte  our  deepening  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam,  the  number  of  beds 
in  VA  hospitals  hss  decreased  by  over  7  per- 
cent, while  there  has  been  a  19-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  patients  in  them. 
The  ratio  of  hospital  personnel  to  patients 
In  veterans  hospitals  Is  1.9  to  1  compared  to 
3.5  to  1  in  university  hospitals.  There  Is 
roughly  one  psychiatrist  for  every  380  pa- 
tients In  a  veterans  hospital,  resulting, 
among  other  things,  in  an  inordinate  use  of 
chemical  tranqulltsers.  A  UCLA  psychiatrist 
testified  before  Senator  Cranston's  Suboom- 
mittse  on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  we  are  put- 
ting mentally  disturbed  veterans  in  "chemi- 
cal cocoons"  becauae  we  are  not  spending 
the  money  necessary  to  give  them  adequate 
psychiatric  care. 

As  Chairman  Teague  has  pointed  out. 
over  330  mllUan  in  new  equipment  already 
instaUed  in  VA  hospitals  stands  Idle  for  lack 
of  personnel,  a  state  of  affairs  that  has  re- 
sulted In  unnecessary  deatlis.  sccordlng  to 
VA  hospital  officials  who  have  testified 
before  the  Cranston  subcommittee.  These 
officials  have  also  testified  ttiat  conditions 
In  our  veterans  hospitals  are  continuing  to 
deteriorate  and  may  soon  drop  to  a  level 
that  will  dlagiace  the  country  and  leave 
many  helpless  and  disabled  veterans  with- 
out even  minimum  standards  of  medical  at- 
tention. 

Army  CapC  Max  Cleland.  a  triple  amputee 
told  Senator  Cranston's  subcommittee  that 
he  did  not  receive  a  wheelchair  for  1  year 
after  he  returned  from  Vietnam  without  his 
legs  and  with  one  arm.  He  went  without  a 
paycheck  for  2  months  becauae  of  bureau- 
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cratic    anarla,    and    received    virtually    no 
advice  alMut  hia  future  therapeutic  care. 

la  it  any  wonder  that  many  wounded  war 
veterana  feel  that,  in  Captain  Cleland'a 
worda: 

The  war  may  have  been  a  cruel  hoax,  an 
American  tragedy,  that  left  a  amall  minority 
of  young  American'a  holding  the  bag. 

It  la  incomprehenalble  that  the  adminis- 
tration continues  the  war  and  discontinue 
ftmds  and  programa  to  help  thoae  who  muat 
fight  It 

Becauae  of  medical  advances  snd  improve- 
ments in  evacuation  tsctuiiques,  more 
wounded  servicemen  are  surviving  In  Viet- 
nam than  in  any  other  war.  Technology 
makes  it  possible  now  to  provide  immediate 
medical  aid  for  aerloualy  wounded  aoldiers 
and  then  to  fly  them  for  apedal  care  to  hoa- 
pitala  in  Japan  and  even  In  the  United 
Statea.  within  16  houra.  if  neceaaary.  Theae 
remarkable  achlevementa  save  thouaanda  of 
Uvea,  and  we  are  grateful  for  that. 

But  our  obligation  to  brave  men  like  Cap- 
tain Cleland  doea  not  end  with  evacuation 
and  quick  medical  care.  It  is  wrong  to  con- 
sign men  like  these  to  veterans  hospitals 
that  are  understaffed,  overcrowded,  and 
poorly  equipped,  or  to  Ignore  their  needs  If 
they  are  to  find  a  suitable  place  In  aociety 
when  they  are  able  to  leave  the  hospital.  As 
an  urgent  beginning,  new  medical  facilities 
must  be  constructed  and  old  ones  modern- 
ised. They  must  be  staffed  with  however 
many  top-flight  personnel  are  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  thoussnds  of  disabled  vet- 
erana who  are  coming  back  from  Vietnam. 

The  admlnlatratlon  luta  been  trying  to  ob- 
acure  the  fact  that  it  is  callously  snd  sense- 
lessly cutting  back  on  veterans  programs  at 
precisely  the  time  they  are  needed  most. 
Istst  June,  the  President  announced  that 
"veterana  beneflta  i»t>gTama  have  become . 
more  than  a  recognition  for  aervlces  per- 
formed in  the  paat.  They  have  become  an 
investment  In  the  future  of  the  veteran  and 
his  country."  One  could  only  wonder  how 
aerloualy  the  President  regarded  this  "In- 
vestment" when  he  then  proceeded  to  slssh 
the  1970  VA  budget  by  nearly  $90  million. 
$78.5  million  of  it  for  hospital  construction 
and  operating  expenses.  Perhaps  even  more 
astonishing  was  the  President's  request  that 
Congress  restore  funds  for  the  same  4,000 
new  VA  personnel  that  he  had  earlier  cut 
out  of  President  Johnson's  1970  budget— a 
request  he  followed  In  quick  order  with  a 
decision  to  drop  the  Jobs  again  after  signing 
the  supplemental  approprlatlona  bill  for 
1969. 

Purthermore  the  admlniatratlon's  1971 
budget  ahowa  neither  the  Intention  nor  the 
capacity  to  begin  to  correct  the  aorry  condl- 
tlona  of  the  veterana  hospitals,  or  even  to 
boost  educational  benefits  for  returning  vet- 
erans fsced  by  skyrocketing  costs.  The  re- 
quests In  the  new  budget  for  most  veterans 
programs  will  barely  keep  pace  with  Infla- 
tion. For  example,  an  additional  $69  million 
requested  for  VA  hospitals  wlU  largely  go  to 
defray  an  estimated  $40  mlUion  salary  hike 
for  blue-collar  workers.  And  cost-of-living 
snd  other  aalary  Increaaea.  together  with 
rises  in  general  medical  costs,  will  consume 
the  balance  of  the  $69  million. 

The  President's  action  on  the  OI  bill  pro- 
vides another  example  of  performance  fall- 
ing to  match  promlsea.  Despite  numeroua 
official  statements  urging  discharged  serv- 
icemen to  return  to  school,  and  in  the  face 
of  all  the  documentation  that  ia  available  to 
ahow  that  the  inadequate  education  allow- 
ance is  the  major  obstacle  dlacouraging  or 
preventing  servicemen  from  doing  ao.  the 
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President  hss  said  that  a  13-percent  in- 
crease in  OI  bill  benefits  Is  all  he  will  coun- 
tenance. He  has  threatened  to  veto  the  $40- 
a-month  increase  we  are  considering  here 
today.  I  cannot  believe  that  kind  of  threat 
will  diiisnsrte  ua  from  standing  firm  for  the 
kind  of  program  that  Justice  and  common- 
soise  ao  clearly  demand.  Both  houaes  of 
Congreaa  recognise  the  legitimate  needa  of 
veterana.  and  have  aupported  neceaaary  and 
good  programa  even  when  thla  administra- 
tion has  opposed  or  refused  to  Implement 
them.  In  fact,  a  very  curious  aituation  i«  de- 
veloping In  which  the  President  spe 
lions  to  pursue  the  war  while  he  » 
deafer  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  fight- 
ing it. 

That  is  a  good  example  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  atwut  the  mlxed-up  priorities 
ttiat  threaten  America's  balance  and 
achievement,  and  that  aoon  may  threaten 
her  survival.  We  muat  go  on  with  the  effort 
to  set  these  things  right,  but  meanwhile 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  penalising  our 
veterans,  of  all  people.  They  have  already 
given  more  to  America  tlian  moat  of  their 
fellow  dtiaena— more.  In  aome  caaea.  than 
should  have  been  asked.  It  is  wrong  to  ask 
them  to  give  more  now.  when  so  little  is 
being  aaked  of  ao  many  others. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  F.  Ward, 
the  legislative  officer  of  the  Nassau  County 
Council  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  I  commend  it  for  atudy  to  Members  of 
the  Houae: 

Mbuiick,  NT. 

DBAS  ComADsa:  Your  Legislative  Commit- 
tee has  adopted  the  following  program 
geared  to  the  tlmea  and  for  the  ever-chang- 
ing needa  of  our  veteran,  hIa  widow  and  de- 
pendents. Our  program  thla  year  ia  divided 
Into  three  parts:  National,  State,  and 
County  and  Town  levels: 

MATioiiAL  nraasAM 

HJt.  693:  Provide  medical  beneflts  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Mexican  Border  Campaign. 

H.R.  692:  Extend  from  the  preaent  six 
monttia  to  nine  montha  the  period  of  time 
that  aerioualy  dlaaUed  veterana  may  t>e 
cared  for  in  a  private  nursing  home  at  VA'a 
expense. 

HJl.  693:  Provide  that  VA  furnish  outpa- 
tient treatment  and  any  medical  services 
necessary  for  aerioualy  dlaabled  veterana 
who  are  in  receipt  of  the  special  house- 
bound or  aid-and-attendance  allowance  for 
service  connected  or  non-aervlce  causes. 

HJl.  693:  Eliminate  the  so-called  "pau- 
per's oath",  or  atatement  of  inability  to 
defray  hoapltal  expenaea,  for  a  veteran  72 
years  of  sge  or  older  to  be  admitted  to  a  VA 
hospital. 

HJt.  693:  Authorise  VA  to  furnish  drugs 
prescrilMd  by  a  physlclsn  for  all  disabilities, 
servlce-cannected  or  non-service  connected, 
for  aerioualy  dlaabled  veterana  receiving  the 
apedal  houae-bound  diaabillty  rate. 

HJt.  2768:  Eliminate  the  six  montha'  time 
limitation  for  veterans  who  are  furnished 
nursing  care  for  service  connected  dlsabil- 
iUes. 

H.R.  3130:  Furnish  outpatient  treatment 
for  nonsenice  connected  disabilities  as  well 
as  for  service  connected  disabilities  for  war 
veterans  rated  as  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  for  service  connected  disabilities. 
^  H.R.  9334:  Increase  the  per  diem  rate  to 
$^.50  where  a  veteran  ia  receiving  hospital 
ca^  in  a  State  home  and  liberalise  the  pro- 
gnm  generally. 

jp.R.  11959:  Amend  the  education  provl- 
al(«ia  of  the  OI  Bill  to  allow  receipt  of  cer- 
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tain  addl^onal  Federal  educational  aaalst- 
ance  benents  for  children  and  widows,  of  de- 
ceased veterans  who  died  of  service  connect- 
ed causes  Ss  well  as  children  and  wives  of  to- 
tally disabled  service  connected  veterans. 

It  hsa  come  to  our  attention  becauae  of 
Personnel  cuttMcks,  National  Cemeteries, 
the  final  Seating  place  of  our  comradea.  are 
faat  tumlAg  Into  sluma  for  the  want  of  pos- 
sibly five  or  six  maintenance  perKxmel:  we 
are  told  that  cultivation  of  grave  sites 
cannot  bS  continued  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense and  [families  of  our  deceased  comrades 
must,  when  vistlng  these  graves,  perform 
menial  dekn-up  details. 

Under  the  existing  O.L  Benefit  Bills,  the 
O.I.  Home  Loan  program  Is  a  farce  because 
of: 

(a)  Exoii>ltant  interest  lates. 

(b>  Continued  apathy  on  the  part  of  banks 
who  enjoy  tax  exempt  privileges  in  refusing 
and  dlscoluraging  potential  veteran  home 
buyeis  toi  finance  under  the  Veterans  Ad- 
minlstraUbn.  We  find,  too  often,  that  Iwnks 
push  FHA  mortgages  snd  other  types  of 
convenUoaal  mortgages,  thus  Increasing  the 
cost  to  our  newer  veterans  in  dosing  pay- 
ments, points,  etc 

RsoATiivK  ATTiTuns  OT  ABMiinsnAnoii 

The  A4ininistration  has  recommended 
that  actioti  be  deferred  on  the  following  leg- 
islation pending  further  study: 

Increase  dependency  snd  Indemnity  com- 
pensation rates  for  service  connected 
widows. 

Provide  additional  monthly  payments  for 
each  child  for  widows  in  receipt  of  DIC  ben- 
efite. 

Increase  insurance  for  those  serving  In  the 
Armed  Fcfoes  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

Provide  double  Indemnity  covnage  for 
Armed  Fvces  personnel  sadgned  to  duty  in 
a  combat  tone  or  for  extrahaaaidous  duty. 

Provide  dismemberment  indemnity  cover- 
sge  for  loss  of  or  loss  of  uae  of  limbs  and 
eyes. 

BBtabliah  a  Vietnam  era  Veterans  Life  In- 
surance Program  for  a  permanent  plan  of 
Insurance  for  those  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Fvoes. 

Increase  education  and  training  allowance 
for  all  VA  educational  programs  by  a  suffl- 
dent  amount  to  offset  the  cost  of  living  snd 
cost  of  education  since  the  latest  increase  In 
educatlontraining  benefits. 
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Ive  that  rumors  emanating  from 
study  grotips  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
have  suggested  the  possilde  curtailing  of 
N.Y.  SUM  Veterans  Tax  Exempt  Benefits. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Nssiau 
County,  linanlmously  support  opposition  to 
sny  proposal  that  would  deny  veterans  cur- 
rently reijelving  monetary  beneflts  based  on 
service.  Iiie  VFW  furttter  recommends  ttut 
the  currtot  formulas  be  lllieralised  to  in- 
dude  veterans  of  Viet  Nam  era  and  Uie  later 
part  of  the  Korean  War  Police  Action.  In 
the  latteij  two  categories,  no  muster  out  pay- 
ments. Insurance  dividends  and  other  mone- 
tary benaits  were,  and  are  available. 

3.  To  amend  the  State  Constitutlim  ao  ss 
to  provide  the  payment  of  a  Korean  and 
Viet  Nami  Bonus,  similar  to  that  paid  to  vet- 
erans of  ^rrf  II. 

3.  To  seek  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

4.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Oxford 
Home  ss  the  N.Y.S.  Veterans  Home,  the 
current  capacity  of  80  beds  be  incressed  to  a 
minimum  of  not  less  than  100. 

5.  Throughout  the  State  of  New  York 
work  load  and  rendered  aeivlces  to  veterans. 
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their  survivors  and  dependents,  luve  been 
increasing.  The  work  efforts  of  the  County 
Regional  offices  reduces  much  of  the  work 
load  of  the  two  existing  V.A.  regional  of- 
fices. The  service  sgendes,  msndated  by 
State  Law,  still  receives  minimal  state  subsi- 
dies established  in  1946.  Because  it  is  m>par- 
ent  that  State  subsidies  formulas  liave  in- 
creased, the  Welfare  Department,  homltals, 
parks,  roads,  etc,  we  believe  that,  the  for- 
mulas Increasing  state  aid  by  amending  Ar- 
tlde  17.  Section  359  of  the  Executive  Law  by 
substituting  $10,000  for  $5,000:  to  substitute 
$5,000  for  the  present  $2,500  and  to  substi- 
tute 75%  for  the  State's  reimbursement 
share  wtiich  is  now  50%. 

6.  Under  the  guise  of  "Academic  Free- 
dom" we  seem  to  be  fiiuutclng  our  own  de- 
struction. We  seek  to  alisolutely  prohibit 
the  utilization  of  any  and  all  buildings, 
schools,  colleges,  or  other  facilities  that  re- 
ceive subsidy  In  whole,  or  in  part  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  Individual  or  organi- 
sation who  is  known  to  sdvocate  the  over- 
ttm>w  of  our  government,  or  willfully  en- 
courages acts  akin  to  treascm. 

7.  We  urge  the  withdrawal  of  any  and  all 
forms  of  State  Assistance  granted  to  stu- 
dents who  knowingly  direct,  lead  or  are  in- 
volv«l  in  any  manner  in  acta  of  violence 
ag^bist  the  administration  or  plant  facility 
of  public  or  private  institutions  of  hli^er 
learning. 

U>CAL  LKVBL— COniITT,  TOWH 

1.  Resolve  that  rumors  emanating  from 
study  groups  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
have  suggested  the  possible  curtailing  of 
N.Y.  State  Veterans  Tax  Exempt  Benefits. 

The  Vetersns  of  Foreign  Wars,  Nassau 
County,  unanimously  support  opposition  of 
any  proposal  that  would  deny  veterans  cur- 
rently receiving  monetary  l>enef  its  based  on 
war  service.  The  VFW  further  recommends 
that  the  current  formulas  be  IflBerallsed  to 
indude  veterans  of  the  Viet  Nam  era  and 
the  later  part  of  the  Korean  War  Police 
Action.  In  the  latter  two  categories,  no 
muster  out  payments.  Insurance  dividends 
and  other  monetary  beneflts  were,  snd  are 
available.  We  urge  our  local  officials  to  sup- 
port our  State  representatives  on  this 
matter. 

2.  VFW  (Nassau  County)  supports  limited 
middle  Income  housing  program,  financed 
through  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Program 
and  that  veterana  and  returning  Viet  Nam 
Veterana  be  ^en  priority. 

3.  That  the  existing  townships  within  the 
County  of  Nassau  take  Immediate  steps  to 
Increase  partial  subsidies  paid  to  veterans 
organisatiCMiB  for  the  observance  of  Manori- 
al IHsr.  that  the  subsidies  should  conform  to 
the  auttiorlsed  allowances  paid  to  veterans 
groups  In  ^e  Incorporated  Villages. 

Revectfully  submitted. 

William  F.  Wasd, 
LegiaUMve  Offxcer.m 
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atx>ut  the  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpay- 
ers' funds  wasted  each  year  in  defense 
procurement.  They  raised  a  number  of 
excellent  examples  of  how  thto  ripK>f  f 
occurs.  I  would  like  to  share  these  ex- 
amples with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  order  to  emphasize  the  need 
to  continually  monitor  rampant  de- 
fense waste. 

A  repent  done  by  the  Air  Force  re- 
vealed that  major  military  contractus 
were  charging  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment 20  times  their  actual  labor  costs. 

At  the  Pratt  &,  Whitney  division  of 
United  Technologies,  the  cost  of 
standard  labor  on  its  TF-30  aircraft 
engines  was  about  $10.  The  study 
showed  that  by  the  time  P&W  added 
on  costs  such  as  overhead  and  admin- 
istration as  well  as  a  13-percent  profit 
(on  labor),  the  hourly  price  to  the 
Oovemment  reached  about  $195. 

It  has  revealed  that  General  Dynam- 
ics. Orumman.  Boeing,  and  Lockheed 
were  among  17  UjS.  companies  who 
paid  no  Federal  taxes  between  1981- 
83.  General  Dynamics  has  not  paid 
since  1972. 

General  Electric  President  Reagan's 
former  employer,  was  the  single  big- 
gest beneficiary  of  the  tax  rip-off.  It 
earned  $6.5  billion  in  pretax  domestic 
profits  ami  3  years  and  paid  no  Feder- 
al taxes.  Instead.  OE  was  able  to  daim 
ref  tmds  of  $283  million  tot  taxes  paid 
before  Reagsn  took  office. 

The  MachinlHtB  also  learned,  "that 
the  Ahr  Force  intended  to  buy  3,000 
q^are  circuit  boards  for  the  B-53  de- 
spite an  audit<M's  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  needed  and  wlU  cost  10  times 
the  current  price.  When  the  Air  Force 
heard  about  the  rip-off,  they  confront- 
ed the  man  who  blew  the  whistle. 
Ompal  Chauhan.  and  threatened  to 
fire  him."* 


WASTE  AND  ABUSE  IN  DEFENSE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OrCAUrORNIA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rkpresehtatives 

ITednesday.  March  27, 1985 

•  lifrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember of  last  year,  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers  published  a  series  of 
stories  in  their  trade  magazine,  the 
Maclihiist  (page  2.  No.  7,  vol.  XXXIX), 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  PAUL  W. 
ARCARI.  USAF 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27, 1985 

•  Iilr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  rise 
to  offer  a  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
served  his  coimtry  long  and  faithfully 
during  a  distinguished  military  career. 
Col.  Paul  W.  Arcari.  Chief  of  the  Enti- 
tlements Division  within  the  Director- 
ate of  Personnel  Plans.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
is  a  man  who  exemplifies  the  charac- 
teristics of  leadership  that  textbooks 
attempt  to  describe.  His  retiranent  at 
the  end  of  this  month  will  create  a 
vacuum,  but  the  legacy  he  leaves  wHI 
live  long  into  the  future. 

The  measure  of  leadership  is  not 
limited  to  an  individual's  singular  ac- 
complishments but  extends  more 
broadly  to  the  impact  the  individual 
has  on  the  environment  in  which  he 
works  and  on  those  around  him. 
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As  the  former  chairman  of  the  MOi- 
tary  Personnel  and  Compensation 
Subcommittee.  I  know  of  the  impact 
Paul  Arcari  has  had  on  his  environ- 
ment. No  more  knowledgeable  individ- 
ual has  ever  assisted  the  subcommit- 
tee. Expertise  \a  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement for  a  good  leader  Paul 
Arcari  has.  from  this  perspective, 
rightfully  earned  the  admiration  of  all 
with  whom  he  has  worked.  He  is  a 
font  of  knowledge,  and  his  advice  is 
sought  by  the  other  uniformed  serv- 
ices, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Pudget,  and  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

His  influence  on  those  he  has  ad- 
vised has  been  immense  because  Colo- 
nel Arcari  has  credibUity.  He  has  been 
willing  to  explore  all  sides  of  an  issue, 
not  Just  to  limit  his  discussion  to  the 
Air  Force  position.  More  importantly. 
Colonel  Arcari  has  been  able  to  give 
account  to  congressional  constraints 
or  overall  objectives  that  may  differ 
from  those  held  by  the  Air  Force  and 
offer  constructive  suggestions  within 
the  congressional  frame  work.  This 
characteristic,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  has  resulted  in  his  ability  to 
shape  policy  in  a  direction  that  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  leadership  of  Colonel  Arcari  is 
best  demonstrated,  however,  by  his 
impact  on  those  around  him.  All  who 
have  known  Paul  Arcari  have  benefit- 
ed from  the  relationship.  Those  for 
whom  he  worked  left  the  relationship 
with  greater  knowledge,  imderstand- 
ing.  and  ability  to  address  the  critical 
policy  issues  that  affect  our  airmen, 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  Those 
who  worked  for  him  became  clearer 
thinkers  and  better  leaders  them- 
selves. Paul  Arcari  has  been  the 
mentor,  the  teacher,  the  counselor  of 
dosens  of  people;  and  therein  lies  the 
greatest  influence  of  this  leader.  For 
these  are  the  people  who  will  carry  on 
after  Colonel  Arcari's  retirement;  his 
influence  has  spread  far  beyond  his 
own  presence  and  will  ensure  a  benefi- 
cial impact  for  many  years  to  come. 

Finally,  although  all  great  leaders 
are  respected,  not  all  of  them  are  liked 
by  those  who  work  for  them.  Col.  Paul 
Arcari.  however,  has  sought  and  found 
the  path  to  both.  He  exemplifies  the 
proposition  that  the  respect  of  a  sub- 
ordinate for  his  superior  springs  from 
a  corresponding  spirit  in  the  heart  of 
the  superior.  He  is  a  hard  task  master, 
but  he  is  loved,  admired  and  respected 
by  all  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Col.  Paul  W.  Arcari  is  a 
true  leader  and  a  man  who  wiU  be 
sorely  missed  as  he  retires.* 
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SUPPORT  GENERAL  REVENX7E 
SHARINO 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  nmiSYLVAIlIA 
ni  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPRCSnrTATIVn 

Wednesday,  March  27. 1985 
•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  opposition 
to  any  attempts  to  abruptly  end  or 
drastically  cut  the  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  Program,  as  proposed  by 
President  Reagan.  In  recent  weeks,  I 
have  heard  from  many  of  the  over  60 
local  communities  in  my  district  and 
their  message  is  clear  Elimination  of 
revenue  sharing  can  only  result  in  one 
of  two  things:  cuts  in  basic  services 
such  ss  police  or  fire  protection  or 
higher  local  property  taxes. 

This  proposal  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time  for  local  communities  in 
my  district,  many  of  which  have  yet  to 
see  the  benefits  of  the  economic  recov- 
ery which  is  so  heralded  by  the  admin- 
istration. We  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that  over  the  last  4  years,  programs 
providing  assistance  to  local  communi- 
ties have  been  cut  by  more  than  50 
percent  in  real  value.  Further,  local 
governments  have  already  budgeted 
expected  revenue-sharing  funds  in 
their  current  year  budget.  If  we 
abruptly  take  these  funds  away,  many 
cities  and  counties  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  minimal  public  services. 

While  I  recognize  that  reducing  mas- 
sive budget  deficits  is  a  first  priority, 
these  deficits  are  created  and  perpet- 
uated by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
President  to  balance  the  budget  in- 
volving other  programs.  Instead  of  im- 
posing a  Oovemmentwide  spending 
freese— which  would  allow  programs 
like  revenue  sharing  to  continue— 
President  Reagan  has  chosen  once 
again  to  increase  military  spending  by 
over  $30  billion.  To  offset  this,  he 
wants  to  completely  eliminate  revenue 
sharing  and  other  valuable  Federal 
programs. 

Not  only  would  a  Oovemmentwide 
spending  freeze  make  more  sense  from 
a  policy  standpoint— since  all  pro- 
grams would  have  to  sacrifice  equal- 
ly—but it  would  also  result  in  much 
lower  deficits  than  those  projected  by 
President  Reagan.  I  think  many  of  us 
would  be  ready  to  consider  cutting 
back  on  programs  like  revenue  sharing 
if  it  were  our  only  alternative  to 
reduce  deficits.  But  the  fact  is  that  a 
disciplined  freeze  in  spending  will  de- 
liver far  stronger  a  punch  to  the  solar 
plexus  of  the  deficit  than  any  alterna- 
tive because  it  reaches  the  politically 
untouchable  programs  like  the  mili- 
tary and  entitlements.  And,  such  an 
approach  has  the  virtue  of  continuing, 
with  restraint,  programs  like  revenue 
sharing  that  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  President  continues  to  refuse  to 
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compromise  his  request  for  massive  in- 
creases in  military  spending  and  con- 
sider a  spending  freeze  as  an  option 
for  deficit  reduction.  My  view  of  the 
national  interest  is  that  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  enact  such  a  program. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  there  is  no 
free  lunch  in  pacing  on  to  local  gov- 
ernments more  of  the  burden  for 
funding  public  services.  Cuts  in  reve- 
nue sharing  must  inevitably  lead  to  in- 
creases in  property  taxes  and  cuts  in 
public  services. 

I  ntve  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
President's  proposal  to  eliminate  reve- 
nue sharing  this  year  and  further,  to 
pass  a  multlyear  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram at  current  funding  levels.* 


DENTING  LOANS  TO  NICARA- 
GUA. A  SOUND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
CISION 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

orrtoanM 

IH  TRB  HOUSI  OP  RXPKSSDrTATTVSS 

Wednetday,  March  27.  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, based  on  sound  business  sense, 
there  is  a  solid  economic  basis  for  our 
efforts  to  prevent  future  loans  to  Nica- 
ragua from  U.S.-sponsored  interna- 
tional financial  institutions. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  this 
morning  that  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua is  the  first  nation  ever  to  fall  6 
months  behind  in  repaying  outstand- 
ing loans  to  the  World  Bank.  Nicara- 
gua has  already  been  found  to  be  in 
the  arrears  in  payments  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  As  of  De- 
cember 31,  1984,  Nicaragua  fell  more 
than  $14  million  behind  in  its  interest 
and  principal  payments  to  the  World 
Bank.  Overall,  Nicaragua's  total  out- 
standing debt  to  the  bank  is  $134.14 
million. 

Because  Nicaragua  has  established 
itself  as  a  poor  credit  risk,  our  Nation 
is  now  recommending  that  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  reject 
Nicaragua's  request  for  a  $58.4  million 
loan.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  effort  to  deny  future 
loans  to  Nicaragua. 

As  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
World  Bank  and  Inter-American  De- 
veloinnent  Bank,  our  Nation  has  every 
right  to  influence  proposed  loans  to 
nations  whose  prospects  for  timely  re- 
payment of  the  loan  are  questionable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  or  I,  or  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  walked  into  a  bank  with  a 
credit  rating  as  poor  as  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government's  and  applied  for  a 
loan,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
bank's  loan  officer  would  reject  our  re- 
quest on  the  spot.  That  is  simply  good 
business.  No  bank  should,  or  would 
choose  to  lend  to  any  individual,  busi- 
ness, or  nation  with  a  record  of  skip- 
ping payments  for  6  months  at  a  time. 
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My  enljlre  argument  here  for  oppos- 
ing loand  to  Nicaragua  focuses  purely 
on  economic  and  business  factors.  It 
ignores  entirely  the  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons for  Iwhich  we  should  also  oppose 
any  futiire  loans  to  Nicaragua.  As  I 
have  sai^  in  the  past,  even  though  we 
are  the;  largest  contributor  to  the 
intematibnal  development  banks,  we 
find  all  too  often  that  these  banks 
consistently  loan  large  sums  of  money 
to  nations  who  are  not  our  friends  or 
allies.  In  fact,  many  nations  who  re- 
ceive these  loans  turn  their  backs  on 
our  Nation  at  every  chance.  Nicaragua 
is  the  most  recent  example. 

In  the  6  years  since  the  Sandinistas 
took  control  of  Nicaragua,  the  Inter- 
Americah  Development  Bank  has 
loaned  the  countn^  more  than  $150 
million.  jSTet  Nicaragua  remains  one  of 
the  poofest  Central  American  nations 
because  the  Sandinistas  refuse  to  put 
in  place  the  economic  and  agricultural 
reforms  they  promised  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Instead,  the  Sandinistas 
have  undertaken  a  campaign  to  dis- 
courage the  development  of  free  eco- 
nomic markets.  They  have  channeled 
funds  designated  for  economic  devel- 
opment <into  accounts  to  pay  for  their 
growing;  military  force  which  contin- 
ues to  export  arms,  violence,  and  ter- 
rorism to  neighboring  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  tt>  reduce  Federal  spending  in 
every    area    possible,   we   must   look 
closely  At  our  Nation's  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams,    especially     those     providing 
funds   to   the   international   develop- 
ment btuiks.  If  we  cannot  influence 
proposed  loans  to  nations  that  are 
clearly    poor   credit   risks,   let   alone 
threats   to  the   peace  of  our   hemi- 
sphere, then  we  should  stop  spending 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  to  sup- 
port th^  banks. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  27. 1985] 
NiCAKJftcnA  iM  AixKASS  OH  Woau)  Bakk 
I  Loams 


,  (By  NichoUs  D.  Kristof ) 

Nlcarakua  has  become  the  first  coimtry 
ever  toTall  six  months  behind  in  repaying 
loans  to  the  World  Bank,  aooording  to  Infor- 
mation oonUined  in  one  of  the  bank's  publi- 
cations. 

The  d^bt  problems  reflect  Nicaragua's  de- 
teriorating economy,  for  which  it  largely 
blames  the  United  States-backed  rebellion 
against  the  Government.  The  arreara  will 
also  make  It  more  difficult  for  Nicaragua  to 
get  help  from  other  institutions  or  banks. 

The  World  Bank  document,  a  45-page  in- 
formation statement  released  two  weeks 
ago.  states  only  that  it  has  placed  on  "non- 
accrual  status"  the  debt  of  "one  member 
country,*'  which  It  does  not  identify.  But 
the  debt  figures  of  this  unnamed  country 
exactly  match  those  of  Nicaragua  listed 
elsewhe^  in  the  same  report. 

Deveisplng  nations  have  occasionally 
fallen  Mhind  in  repaying  loans  to  the  World 
Bank.  Itut  they  have  always  scrupulously 
avoided  I  falling  six  monttu  behind,  because 
at  tliat  point  the  World  Bank  puts  the  loan 
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on  nonaocrual  status.  This  means  that  the 
bank  does  not  credit  paymenu  as  income 
until  they  are  actually  made.  Under  the 
atandai^  accounting  practice,  payments  are 
entered  in  the  books  when  they  fall  due. 
even  if  they  liave  not  been  received. 

A  spokesman  for  the  bank  declined  to  con- 
firm that  Nicuagua  is  on  nonaccrual  status. 
The  bank's  spokesman  said,  however,  that 
the  country  mentioned  in  the  report  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  ever  to  faU  behind  by 
six  months.  The  report  said  that  the  coun- 
try, as  of  Dec.  31.  was  beiUnd  on  $4.55  mil- 
lion of  principal  payments  and  $9.55  million 
of  interest  payments. 

Nicaragua's  total  debt  to  the  World  Bank 
is  $134.14  million:  the  country's  total  for- 
eign debt  is  a  little  more  than  $4  billion.  It 
has  also  fallen  behind  in  repaying  private 
banks,  wtiich  are  now  reviewing  a  debt-man- 
agement proposal  submitted  about  two 
weeks  ago  by  Managua,  according  to  a 
banker  familiar  with  the  negotiations. 

"It  is  true  ttiat  Nicaragua  tias  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  World  Bank  in  order  to  settle 
the  effects  of  the  economic  dif f ictilties  Nica- 
ragua is  liaving,"  said  Marcos  Wheelodt  fi- 
nancial counselor  in  the  Nicaraguan  Embas- 
sy in  Wastiington,  "Nicaragua  is  behind  in 
paj^ments." 

Mr.  Wheelock  said  he  could  not  confirm 
that  tiis  country  was  six  months  l>etiind.  but 
he  said  talks  were  under  way  with  the 
World  Bank  and  that  no  repudiation  of  the 
debt  was  twing  considered. 

"We  are  under  economic  stress  impoied  by 
the  CIJL-financed  war  by  national  Guards 
of  Somosa.  accompanied  by  some  ex-mem- 
beiB  of  the  Sandinista  revolution."  he  said. 
"That  places  an  extra  burden  on  us  in  addi- 
tion to  the  burden  of  the  world  depression." 

HICARAGUAIf  S  BLAKE  D.S. 

Last  month.  President  E>aniel  Ortega  Saa- 
vedra  of  Nicaragua  described  his  country's 
economic  situation  as  "hellish"  and  blamed 
the  Reagan  Administration  for  "orehestrat- 
ing  a  campaign  of  lies"  ttiat  had  cost  Nicara- 
gua more  tlum  $1  billion  in  lost  credits  and 
exports  during  the  last  four  years. 

Francisco  de  Paula  Gutierrez,  a  private 
consultant  on  Central  America  based  in 
Costa  Rica,  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
that  the  World  Bank  arrears  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Nicaragua  to  get  financ- 
ing to  buy  imports  or  to  arrange  the  sale  of 
exports.  Other  Central  American  countries 
and  East  bloc  nations  liave  already  begun  to 
cut  off  credits  to  Nicaragua,  he  said,  and  are 
demanding  inmiediate  payment  in  aU  trade 
transactions. 

"I  don't  see  how  the  Nicaraguans  will  be 
able  to  pay  their  debts  unless  they  get  ex- 
ternal firumclng,"  Mr.  Gutierrez  said.  "And 
I  don't  see  how  they  will  get  external  fi- 
nancing unless  they  pay  their  debts." 

The  United  States  has  blamed  ill-advised 
economic  policies  and  an  expensive  military 
buildup  for  Managua's  deepening  economic 
crisis.  The  United  States  tias  urged  the 
Inter-American  Development  Banlc.  which 
Is  now  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Vienna, 
to  reject  a  $58  million  loan  to  Nicaragua. 
The  arrears  to  the  World  Bank  are  expected 
to  bolster  the  arguments  of  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz.  who  wrote  to  the 
development  bank  in  January  that  "Nicara- 
gua is  not  creditworthy"  and  warned  that  a 
loan  to  Nicaragua  would  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  win  Congressional  passage  of  funds 
for  the  development  bank. 

The  World  Bank's  loans  to  Nicaragua  are 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
lending  agency's  total  loans,  and  a  World 
Bank  spokesman  stressed  that  the  bank's  II- 
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quidity  was  In  no  way  Jeopardised  by  the  ar- 
rears. 

The  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  are  not  private  commer- 
cial iMnks  but  are  Jointly  sponsored  by  a 
number  of  nations  to  lend  money  to  coun- 
tries for  development. 

[Prom  USA  Today.  Mar.  25. 19851 

U.8.  Fights  $58  Miluoii  Loam  to  thx 

SAMBonsTA  Rsona 

(By  Juan  J.  Walte) 

Washimctom.— A  bitter  U.S.-Nicaragua  dis- 
pute over  the  politics  of  international  devel- 
opment loans  threatens  to  overshadow 
today's  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

Delegates  to  the  four-day  session  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  got  a  taste  of  wliat  to 
expect  when  Nicaragua  accused  the  United 
States  Sunday  of  "blackmail." 

At  iBue:  U.S.  oppositicm  to  a  $58.4  million 
loan  requested  by  Nicaragua  for  agricultural 
projects.  A  letter  to  the  bank  from  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  says  the  Marx- 
ist government  there  is  not  credit-worthy 
for  the  loan. 

The  United  States  is  the  regional  develop- 
ment iMuik's  richest  member.  Bank  Presi- 
dent Antonio  Ortiz  Mena  said  Sbultz's  letter 
Is  "not  a  threat . . .  it's  a  fact  of  life." 

Since  October  1960.  the  bank  has  loaned 
almost  $28  billion  to  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  coimtries.  Some  Latin  American 
members  feel  the  VS.  portion  Is  baaed 
more  on  politics  than  economics.* 


AGAINST  RACISM  AND  DISCRIM- 
INATION IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OrCALIFOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednetday.  March  27. 1985 
•  Bfr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  killing  of  29  innocent  blacks  by 
South  African  poUce  is  only  the  latest 
in  a  long  line  of  atrocities  that  have 
resulted  from  the  abhorent  system  of 
apartheid.  The  administration's  policy 
of  "constructive  engagement"  has 
done  little  to  change  this  most  repug- 
nant system,  which  challenges  our 
fundamental  beliefs  about  principles 
of  equality  and  Justice. 

Human  rights  and  the  fight  against 
discrimination  are  firmly  supported  by 
the  American  people.  We  can  no 
longer  stand  aside,  we  can  no  longer 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  such  egre- 
gious violations  of  human  rights. 

Luthem  Pastor  Martin  Niemoller. 
an  opponent  of  the  policira  of  Nazi 
Germany,  gives  the  Justification  when 
he  said:  "First  Hitler  came  after  the 
labor  imions  and  I  did  not  speak  up  be- 
cause I  was  not  a  imion  member.  Then 
Hitler  came  for  the  Jews,  and  I  did  not 
speak  up  because  I  was  not  a  Jew. 
Then  Hitler  attacked  the  Catholics, 
and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I  was 
not  Catholic.  When  he  came  for  me, 
no  one  was  left  to  speak  up." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  are  speak- 
ing up  and  they  will  be  heard.  South 
Africa's     policy     of    state-sponsored. 
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state-enforced  racism  and  discrimina- 
tion must  be  fought  by  freedom  loving 
men  and  women  everywhere.* 


THE  IDES  OF  MARCH— 1985 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  FKimitLVAinA 

IK  THE  HOU8I  OF  aSniSDfTATTVCS 

Wednesday.  March  27. 1985 

•  Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
March  15.  44  B.C..  when  a  soothsayer 
warned  Julius  Caesar  "Beware  the 
Ides  of  March."  He  didn't  and  the  re- 
sults were  tragic. 

But.  I  come  not  to  recall  Caesar  but 
the  "Ides  of  March"— 1985! 

On  that  day.  a  daily  newspaper  in 
western  Pennsylvania  carried  three 
stories  relating  to  the  Nation's  trade 
problems.  They  contained  a  message,  I 
believe,  for  us  alL 

The  first  dealt  with  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Japan  on  the  shipment  of  steel 
products  hen.  The  headline  over  the 
story  proclaimed:  "Japan  Agrees  to 
Limit  Sale  of  Steel  Exports  to  U.S." 

Would  that  that  were  true.  Mr. 
^^eaker.  Alas,  it  is  not.  If  one  reads 
beyond  the  headline,  you  find  a  some- 
what different  picture. 

First,  the  Japanese  consent  is  only 
verbaL  Nothing  has  been  signed  and. 
aooording  to  a  spokesperson  in  the 
office  of  the  UJ3.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, we  don't  know  how  long  before 
there  will  be  a  signed  agreement. 

Conseouently.  we  don't  know  what 
has  been  agreed  to.  We  do  not  know 
what  products  are  to  be  regulated  or 
how  many.  We  do  not  know  tonnage 
limits.  As  chairman  of  the  executive 
comhiittee  of  the  House  Concessional 
Steel  Caucus.  I  am  extremely  interest- 
ed in  thaw  deCaUs. 

Second,  the  news  article  states 
Japan's  share  of  the  American  steel 
market  for  the  next  5  years,  retroac- 
Uve  to  October  1,  1984.  will  be  5.8  per- 
cent. That  doesn't  sound  like  much  of 
a  reduction  to  me.  since  Japan's  share 
had  been  8.9  percent. 

It  makes  one  wonder  how  much  suc- 
cess the  administration  will  have  in  its 
efforts  to  cut  overall  steel  imports 
ftom  the  28-pcreent  level  of  last  year 
to  the  18-percent  target  it  has  set. 

Third,  it  appears  from  the  article, 
the  Japanese  consent  was  gWen  reluc- 
tantly. An  official  of  the  Japan  Iron  A 
Steel  Exporters  AssociaU<Hi  was 
quoted  as  saying  the  restraints  will 
place  a  burden  on  Japan's  steelmakers 
and  if  the  controls  are  too  precise  and 
strict  the  Japanese  industry  will  be 
unable  to  com|>ly  with  the  needs  of 
UJ3.  steel  users. 

These  points  alone  tend  to  make  me 
wary  of  being  overly  optimistic  about 
this  agreement.  Optimism,  I  have 
learned  from  experience,  is  often  a 
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case  of  seeing  more  in  something  than 
actually  is  there. 

But,  there  Is  more.  In  the  same 
newspi4>er  on  the  same  day.  there  was 
another  article  dealing  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  to  persuade 
Japan  to  open  up  its  markets  to  VJS. 
goods  in  order  to  reduce  our  $36  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  with  Japan. 

That  article  talks  of  powerful  Japa- 
nese bureaucrats  who  are  resisting  the 
U.S.  request.  It  also  cites  ESra  Vogel,  a 
professor  at  Harvard  TTniversity  and 
the  author  of  the  1979  book,  "Japan  as 
Number  One."  as  saying  Japan  has 
f aUed  to  live  up  to  promises  made  over 
the  last  5  years  to  provide  greater 
trade  access  for  the  United  States  and 
others. 

Professor  Vogel  indicates  the  time 
may  have  come  for  the  United  States 
to  take  a  strong  line,  even  to  the  point 
of  carefully  considered  trade  sanctions 
to  pry  open  the  Japanese  markets. 

"If  we  don't  stand  firm  and  begin  to 
use  some  tough  leverage."  the  profes- 
sor said,  "things  are  going  to  get 
worse.  If  we  don't  use  that  power  to 
get  some  concessions  from  Japan, 
we're  going  to  have  political  explo- 
sions at  home." 

Some  of  us  in  this  House,  BCr.  Speak- 
er, have  been  calling  for  such  a  stand 
for  the  past  several  years.  We've  been 
ignored,  even  as  late  as  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  the  administration  washed 
its  hands  of  attempting  to  pressure 
Japan  into  retaining  quotas  on  cars 
imported  to  the  United  States.  Its  de- 
cision was  to  let  Ji^wn  make  the  deci- 
sion. 

And.  that  brings  me  to  the  third  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  March  15 
issue  of  that  newspaper.  It  was  a  short 
item,  a  "filler."  but  it  carried  a  mes- 
sage from  Takashi  Ishihara,  chainnan 
of  the  Japan  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

"We  shouldn't  curb  our  exports,  as 
the  United  States  is  not  asking  us  to 
do  so,"  Mr.  Ishihara  is  quoted  as 
sasring.  "Each  car  maker  should  make 
its  exports  in  an  orderly  manner,  leav- 
ing the  matter  to  its  Judgment." 

The  voluntary  restraints  on  Japa- 
nese auto  imports  is  due  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  What  happens 
if  the  JuMnese  automakers  heed  Mr. 
Ishihara's  advice  and  flood  the  Ameri- 
can maricet  with  small  car  imports? 

Ill  tell  you  what  will-  happen.  The 
American  small  car  industry  wiU  go 
belly  up.  Our  automakers  will  produce 
only  mlddle-sised  or  big  cars,  leaving 
the  small  car  market  entir^  to  im- 
ports. If  that  happens,  then  the  Amer- 
ican constmaer  had  better  pray  that 
gasoline  prices  remain  low.  For  if  gas 
prices  begin  to  go  up.  you'll  see  an- 
other surge  in  demand  for  small,  high- 
mileage  cars.  The  middle-sized  and  big 
car  markets  wiU  become  desolate:  the 
demand  for  small  foreign  cars  will 
force  prices  up  and  profits  overseas 
and  the  American  auto  Industry  could 
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virtually  disappear,  along  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobs. 

A  grim  scenario.  Bfr.  Speaker?  Un- 
doubtedly—and hopefully  wrong.  But. 
remember  the  Ides  of  March— 1985! 

XJ&  Uses  Trkutb  to  Emtb  JATAinsi 
Makkr 

Tokyo.— Backroom  tensiona  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  N>pesr  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  triggering  one  of  the  biggest 
blowupa  between  the  two  Pacific  trading 
partnera  in  yeara. 

Lesi  than  three  months  after  Japan 
chalked  up  a  stanerlng  $36.$  billion  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  SUtes  in  1»$4. 
Washington  is  maldng  its  toughest  demands 
ever  on  the  Japanese  to  open  their  markets 
immediately  to  more  VA.  goods— and  is 
harking  up  Its  demands  with  harsh  new 
threats  of  protectionist  retaliation  if  dra- 
matic steps  are  not  taken  by  Tokyo  in  the 
next  few  weelca. 

Powerful  Japanese  bureaucrats  are  resist- 
ing Washington's  detennined  new  push  for 
greater  maricet  access  for  American  prod- 
ucts. 

In  T<Ayo  Wednesday.  Nobo  Ifatsunaga, 
newly  appointed  Japanese  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  said  UA-Japan  trade  re- 
lations have  reached  a  "critical  moment." 
He  said  he  could  not  predict  whether  new 
Japanese  market-opming  measures  expect- 
ed to  be  announced  in  early  next  month 
would  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  United 
SUtes. 

Returning  to  Tolcyo  from  liigh-level  talks 
In  Washington  tills  weeic.  former  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  Saburo  Okita  warned  his 
countrymen  that  sentiment  toward  Japan  in 
the  United  States  "is  like  that  before  the 
outbreak  of  a  war." 

Even  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan  Mike 
Mansfield,  who  usuaUy  plays  down  the  sig- 
nificance of  U.S.-Japan  trade  friction  in  the 
context  of  the  countries'  larger  strategic 
ties,  recently  said  the  two  nations  have 
reached  a  "crisis  year." 

With  the  bilateral  U.8.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  beaded  toward  $50  billion  this  year 
and  a  new  U.S.  recession  widely  predicted 
for  1M6.  Reagan  administration  officials  are 
determined  to  finally  break  what  they  see 
as  Japanese  intransigence  against  opening 
its  markets. 

U.8.  trade  representative  William  Brock 
said  in  TiAyo  last  month  that  the  size  of 
the  current  UJS.  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
was  "intolerable."  BnxA  told  the  VS. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
week  tliat  when  the  Japanese  claim  tlutt 
U.8.  goods  compete  in  an  open  market 
inside  Japan,  "It  simply  is  not  a  factual 
statement" 

Prime  Minister  Tasuhiro  Makasone 
pledged  at  a  January  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  wort  for  more  open  maricets 
in  telecommunications,  phaimaceuticals, 
forest  products  and  electronics. 

Japanese  moves  on  teleoommunicatlons 
industry  regulations  in  partlctilar  are  l)eing 
watched  as  a  "litmus  test"  of  whether  Japan 
is  willing  to  give  open  access  to  competitive 
UdS.  goods,  said  Underaecretary  of  Com- 
merce Lionel  Olmer. 

"America  is  saying,  'We  don't  Iwlieve 
you've  tried  tiard  enough  and  we  aren't 
going  to  wait  anymore,' "  said  Harvard  Pro- 
fessor I^ra  Vogel  Wednesday.  He  was  in 
Tokyo  with  the  investment  and  trade  mis- 
sion of  Massachusetts  Gov.  Midiael  Dulu- 
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Vogel,  iuthor  of  "Japan  as  Number  One," 
the  1979  l^ook  celebrating  the  virtues  of  Jap- 
anese Iwtistry  and  society,  said  Japan  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  promises  made  over  the 
last  five  years  that  it  would  open  its  mar- 
keta  to  tlie  United  States  and  other  trading 
partnen.] 

Near  the  heart  of  Japan's  reluctance  to 
opm  its  taaricets.  said  Vog^  are  Jealously 
guarded  aiacreUonary  powers  that  allow  the 
bureaeraqy  to  control  Japan's  impoita. 

"Their  hacks  are  to  the  wall  now.  We're 
asking  tb^  Inireaucrats  to  dismantle  laws 
that   given   them   their  diacretlaa.   their 
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jATAiiiAsaBS  To  hata  Sali  or  StisL 

I         EXPOKTS  TO  UJB. 
Washuiutow  (AP>-Japan  has  agreed  to 
limit  its  ^  of  steel  to  the  United  Statea- 
the  last  dr  this  country's  major  auppliers  to 
do  so,  the  office  of  UJS.  Trade  Reiwesenta- 
I E!.  Brock  said  yesterday. 
i>rd  will  limit  Japan's  sales  to  M 
the  XJJS,  market,  said  press  offi- 
Tucker.  That  would  be  a  asiall 
I  last  year's  leveL 

!  steelmakers  let  it  be  known  that 
they  will  jconsent  to  the  Reagan  plan  reluc- 
tantly.    I_ 

HaruU  Kamiya,  an  official  with  the  Japan 
Iron  St  Siieel  Exporters  Association,  said  the 
restraints  will  place  a  burden  on  Japanese 
steel  producers  and  cautioned  VJS.  officials 
monitoriiig   the  voluntary  agreements  to 


watch 
their 


other  countrtes  do  not  violate 


\  said  that  if  the  controls  required 
agreement  are  "too  precise  and 
>  Japanese  industry  wlU  be  unaUe 
I  with  the  needs  of  VS.  steel  users, 
plan  announced  by  President 
Reagan,  ^teel  Imports  are  to  be  kept  to  1%A 
percent  of  the  country's  total  market  for 
steel,  coi4pared  with  16.7  percent  last  year. 
Similar  agreements  have  been  reached  with 
other  miOor  exporting  eountries,  most  re- 
cently WiU  South  Korea. 

There  was  an  implied  threat  that  unless 
the  agreciuents  were  reached,  rulings  would 
be  sought  from  the  UjB.  International 
Trade  COnmission  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  the  exporting  governments 
have  been  subsidiziiig  the  sales  and  seHing 
their  steel  here  below  fair  price  levels. 

Such  Hilings  would  result  in  artrtltional 
customs  duties  that  would  keep  out  Imports 
by  raising  their  cost  to  American  importers. 
Ms.  ToAer  said  the  agreeoients  with 
South  K^rea  and  Japan  wHI  be  signed  as 
soon  as  details  of  wording  and  translation 
are  aetUM.  She  would  not  estimate  how 
long  that'would  take. 

Titter   said   the   agreement   with 


I  reached  Wednesday  between  Jap- 
srs  and  Robert  Ughthlaer. 
'  U.S.  trade  representative,  after  a 
I  round  of  talks. 

of  the  limits  is  to  protect 
orders  ai^  Jobs  for  the  U.S.  steel  industry, 
despite  complaints  from  other  countries 
that  thej United  States  Is  becoming  more 
protectloalst  Members  of  Congress  threat- 
ened to  knpose  limits  by  law  If  no  agree- 
ment wa^  reached. 

The  key  point  on  total  Japanese  steel  ex- 
ports was  settled  last  December,  with 
Japan's  nare  in  the  U.8.  market  dropping 
to  S.g  peivent  from  6.94  percent 

Ms.  Tufcker  said  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  agrecSnent  will  last  for  five  years,  begin- 
ning Oct.|  1. 1964. 

A  majcf  problem  in  the  negotlationa  has 
been  the  specific  categorlea  to  be  regulated. 
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The  specification  of  the  categories  was  im- 
portant in  Iceeping  down  Japanese  export  of 
costly  items  such  as  pipes  and  tulies. 

When  Japanese  exports  of  cars  to  the 
United  States  were  limited,  the  exporters  in- 
creased their  shipments  of  more  expensive 
models. 

QUOTABU 

Takeshi  Uhihara.  chairman  of  the  Japan 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  had 
this  advice  tor  Japanese  automakers  facing 
a  March  31  lifting  of  voluntary  restraints  on 
exports  to  the  United  States:  'We  shouldn't 
curb  our  exports,  as  the  United  States  is  not 
asking  us  to  do  so.  Each  car  maker  should 
make  its  exports  in  an  orderly  manner,  leav- 
ing the  matter  to  Its  Judgment"* 


SOLVINO  HUNGER  WITH  THE 
RIGHT  STUFF 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  KHODB  I8LMID 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  BEPBCSEHTATTVES 

WedneMday.  March  27. 1985 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  media  the 
ravaging  destruction  caused  by 
hunger,  malnourishment,  and  famine- 
related  diseases  is  now  clearly  recog- 
nised by  all  Americans  as  a  problem  in 
need  of  immediate  attrition.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  efforts  of  those 
Americans  who  are  contributing  their 
money  and  time  to  private  voluntary 
organizations  providing  direct  relief  to 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  starving 
pec^le  in  the  developing  nations.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  threat  of  famine  is  going  to  be 
with  us  for  decades  to  come  unless  we 
seriously  undertake  long-term  develop- 
mmt  strategies  that  help  people  help 
themselves  in  protecting  themselves 
against  the  threat  of  hunger. 

I  l>elleve  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  and  its  task  force  on 
hunger  clearly  recognize  this  fact 
Indeed,  this  was  a  key  conclusicm  of 
the  report  prepared  for  the  select  com- 
mittee by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  "Africa  Tomorrow:  Issues 
In  Technology,  Agriculture,  and  For- 
eign Aid,"  December  1984.  As  the 
report  highlighted: 

A  consensus  is  emerging  that  the  technol- 
ogy most  needed  In  sub-Sabaran  Africa 
should  be:  low-risk,  resource-conaerving, 
■nall-ecale.  affordable  (not  capital  inten- 
sive), locally  produced  and  repaired,  adapted 
to  local  labor  availability,  and  consistent 
with  traditional  agricultural  methods. 

In  essence,  technologies  must  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  local  setting.  To  "ht  aivropriate, 
the  natural  limitations  of  the  African  envi- 
ronment must  be  considered  In  the  design  of 
the  technology. 

The  OTA  report  also  "finds  that  im- 
portant changes  in  the  U.S.  approach 
could  substantially  improve  food  pro- 
duction." and  recommends  a  number 
of  new  initiatives,  especially  recogniz- 
ing that  "fanners  and  herders  with 
little  access  to  economic  and  natiutd 
resources  hold  the  key  to  increasing 
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food  production  in  Africa.  Techmri- 
ogies  to  help  these  low-resouroe  pro- 
ducers are  largely  ladring,  especially 
in  developed  countaies  such  as  the 
United  SUtes." 

Mr.  %>eaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  congressional  col- 
leagues some  very  encouraging  re- 
search and  development  In  what  OTA 
calls  Technology  Types:  The  lUi^t 
Stuff.  Over  the  past  14  years,  Mr. 
John  Jeavons  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Ecology  Action  food  research  center  in 
wmits,  CA,  have  produced  some  as- 
tounding results  with  small-scale,  low- 
input  food  production  methods.  Their 
work  has  been  translated  into  action 
by  local  practitioners  around  the 
world,  including  use  of  their  manual 
by  the  Peace  Corps  in  Africa. 

They  have  recently  released  a  new 
manual  describing  this  phenomoial 
progress,  entitled  "One  circle:  How  To 
Grow  a  Complete  Balanced  Diet  in 
1,000  Square  Feet  or  Less."  For  com- 
parison, the  same  2,400  vegetarian  diet 
in  India  requires  30,000  square  feet,  or 
30  circles,  ti^iile  the  U.S.  mechanized 
equivalent  requires  10,000  square  feet, 
or  10  circles.  A  meat  diet  grown  by 
U.S.  techniques  would  take  from  45  to 
85  circles.  "One  Circle"  uses  the  high- 
yielding,  blolntensive  techniques  pre- 
sented in  Jeavons  earlier  manual, 
"How  To  Grow  More  Vegetables  Than 
Tou  Ever  Thought  Possible  On  Less 
Land  Than  You  Can  Imagine."  baaed 
upon  de^Milgglng  techniques  that 
allow  for  d&aae  spacing  of  plants. 

MinimiKing  land  requirements  in 
food  production  is  a  critical  factor  in 
alleviating  starvation  because  defor- 
estation and  desertif Icatkm  are  drasti- 
cally reducing  the  avaflable  land  for 
sustaining  food  production.  A  study  by 
the  Environmental  Fund  indicates 
that  up  to  90  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  available  to  the  Third 
World  in  1980  may  no  longer  be  farm- 
able  by  the  year  2000  due  to  these  two 
processes.  Should  that  occur,  notes 
Jeavons.  "only  a  little  over  two  drcles 
of  f  armable  land  might  be  available  to 
each  man.  woman  and  child  for  food, 
fuel,  building  materials,  fiber  for 
clothes  and  Income  aope." 

The  blolntensive  method  not  only 
requires  substantially  less  land,  but  is 
also  achieved  utilizing  a  fraction  of 
normal  water  requirements,  can  rely 
on  locally  derived  fertilizen  and  pest 
controls  rather  than  costly  synthetic 
fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and  can  be 
achieved  using  simple  hand  tools  in- 
stead of  expoislve  machinery.  Need- 
less to  say,  minimizing  the  inputs  and 
mii.Ti?ni9Jng  locally  available  materials 
and  labor,  avoids  the  key  problem 
faced  by  most  poverty-stricken  villag- 
ers—lack of  cash  and  credit. 

Mr.  Jeavons'  research  is  timely 
indeed.  Since  1978.  the  number  of 
people  dying  from  starvation  has  tri- 
pled  to   more   than   45   million   per 
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year— two-thirds  of  them  children. 
Some  experts  expect  hunger-related 
deaths  to  leap  tenfold  before  the  end 
of  the  decade.  Jeavons  cites  a  1983 
UNICEF  study  that  points  to  another 
more  hidden  side  to  the  effects  of  mal- 
nourishment:  "for  every  child  under 
age  5  who  has  died,  uiother  has  been 
left  blind  or  deaf  or  crippled  or  retard- 
ed." In  India,  the  report  notes,  85  per- 
cent of  the  children  will  never  be 
phj^cally  and/or  mentally  normal 
due  to  the  malnutrition  which  has  al- 
ready occurred— even  if  they  are  fed 
perfect  diets  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Concludes  Jeavons,  "the  need  for  per- 
sonal, smallest  area,  complete  diet,  re- 
source-conserving, food-raising  ap- 
proaches becomes  apparent  in  light  of 
this  overall  world  picture." 

I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to  seri- 
ously study  "One  Circle."  as  well  as 
Jeavons    earlier    manual.    "How    To 

Grow  More  VegeUbles which 

contains  growing  information  on  vege- 
table, protein,  fodder,  cover,  and  fruit 
and  nut  tree  crops.  More  information 
is  available  from  Michael  Totten  of 
my  staff.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROMOTE  CO- 
GENERATION  IN  THE  NORTH- 
EAST AND  MIDWEST 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  mmsTLVAWA 

nt  THK  HOU8X  or  RxntnnrrATrvxs 

Wednetday.  March  27.  19SS 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Mr.  BaoTHnx.  and  several 
others  which  will  both  assist  energy- 
intensive  basic  industries  and  reduce 
our  Nation's  reliance  on  energy  im- 
ports by  promoting  cogeneration— an 
extremely  efficient  method  of  energy 
production.  Our  bill  will  meet  these 
goals  by  clarifying  that  the  Nation's 
three  registered  gas  utUity  holding 
companies  may  participate  in  cogen- 
eration activities. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  address  a 
problem  arising  out  of  a  very  strict  in- 
terpretation on  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
[PUHCA]  by  the  SEC.  Prom  a  policy 
viewpoint,  there  is  simply  no  reason  to 
prevent  these  three  companies  from 
participating  in  cogeneration.  Our  bill 
will  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  on 
this  matter  once  and  for  all.  and  will 
merely  put  these  three  companies  on 
the  same  footing  as  every  other  gas 
utility  in  the  country. 

By  way  of  background,  a  cogenera- 
tion system  is  one  which  produces 
both  electricity  and  steam  from  a 
single  fuel  source,  such  as  coal.  By  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  otherwise 
wasted  heat,  cogeneration  significant- 
ly reduces  industrial  energy  costs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
cogeneration    can    produce     average 
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energy  savings  of  between  15  and  18 
percent  for  the  five  major  energy  con- 
suming industries— steel,  glass,  paper, 
cement,  and  chemicals. 

Congress  recognized  the  importance 
of  promoting  cogeneration  with  the 
passage  of  the  Public  Utility  Regula- 
tory Policies  Act  in  1978.  WhUe  cogen- 
eration is  catching  on  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  industry  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  has  lagged  behind  for  several 
reasons: 

This  region's  industrial  firms,  which 
have  been  pouring  their  investment 
dollars  into  modernizing  plants, 
cannot  afford  to  invest  in  cogenera- 
tion. 

Private  investors,  such  as  large  engi- 
neering and  contracting  firms,  are 
more  attracted  to  cogeneration 
projects  in  high  growth  areas  such  as 
the  Southwest. 

Current  law  prohibits  the  three  gas 
companies  in  the  area,  which  are  large 
enough  to  take  on  the  major  cogenera- 
tion plants  needed  by  heavy  industry, 
from  participating  in  cogeneration. 

The  three  registered  gas  utility  hold- 
ing companies— Consolidated  Natural 
Gas.  National  Fuel  Gas,  and  Columbia 
Gas— have  much  to  offer  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cogeneration.  Because  of 
the  large  initial  capital  investment  re- 
quired, industry  cannot  meet  these 
costs  alone.  In  addition,  the  gas  indus- 
try's expertise  in  thermal  energy  and 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  its  industri- 
al customers  are  valuable  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  cogeneration  fa- 
cility. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  simple 
and  noncontroversial.  It  merely  un- 
locks the  regulatory  handcuffs,  dating 
back  to  PUHCA.  which  prevent  the 
three  principal  distributors  of  natural 
gas  in  the  Ohio  Valley  from  participat- 
ing in  cogeneration. 

PUHCA  was  enacted  in  1935  to  regu- 
late the  activities  of  utility  holding 
companies.  Of  the  214  holding  compa- 
nies which  registered  under  the  act  by 
1938.  only  12.  including  these  three 
gas  companies,  still  remain  actively 
regulated  by  the  SEC.  the  act's  admin- 
istrator. 

While  the  SEC  does  not  object  in 
principle  to  the  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  cogeneration  facilities  by 
these  three  companies,  the  SEC  has, 
under  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
PUHCA.  indicated  that  the  current 
law  prohibits  gas  utility  holding  com- 
panies from  engaging  in  cogeneration 
because  It  is  not  "functionally  related" 
to  their  primary  role  as  gas  distribu- 
tors. Clearly,  the  authors  of  the  1935 
legislation  could  not  be  expected  to 
foresee  the  development  of  cogenera- 
tion technology  nor  the  necessary  role 
to  be  played  by  the  registered  gas  com- 
panies 50  years  later.  PUHCA  was 
never  intended  to  prevent  these  three 
companies  from  participating  in  co- 
generation,  and  there  is  no  sound 
reason  to  do  so  today. 
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Our  bill  does  nothing  but  clarify 
that  these  three  companies  may  par- 
ticipate in  cogeneration.  putting  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  every  other 
gas  company  in  the  Nation.  The  SEC 
will  maintain  its  traditional  role  over 
the  registered  gas  utility  holding  com- 
panies and  the  financing  of  all  cogen- 
eration facilities.  Thus,  registered  gas 
companies  wishing  to  participate  in  co- 
generation  projects  will  still  need,  for 
example,  to  obtain  the  SEC's  permis- 
sion to  acquire  assets,  securities,  or 
other  interests.  They  will  also  still  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  on  inter- 
company loans  and  intercompany 
transactions  and  to  the  requirements 
of  regular  reporting  and  recordkeep- 
ing. 

Moreover,  the  SEC  will  retain  the 
power  to  investigate  and  institute  en- 
forcement actions  and  to  forbid  in- 
volvement in  any  cogeneration  or 
other  project  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest,  the  in- 
terests of  investors  or  consumers,  or  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  holding 
company  system  administered  by  the 
SEC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  worthwhile  legislation 
which  will  save  energy  and  help  make 
our  basic  industries  more  competi- 
tive.* 


MIAMI-DADE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE:  NO.  1  IN  THE  NATION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OFrLOUDA 
m  THE  HOU8K  OF  RXFRSSEMTAnrXS 

Wednesday,  March  27. 198S 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
extremely  proud  to  learn  Miami-Dade 
Community  College  In  south  Florida 
has  been  named  the  leading  communi- 
ty college  in  the  Nation  by  researchers 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

In  a  study  on  the  pursuit  of  teaching 
excellence,  Miami-Dade  was  the  over- 
whelming choice  for  first  place  be- 
cause of  its  strong  and  stable  leader- 
ship, its  emphasis  on  teaching  and 
learning.  Its  admissions  policy,  and  its 
reputation  for  accepting  and  reward- 
ing exceptional  teachers.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  this  fine  insti- 
tution should  go  to  the  president.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  McCabe.  Dr.  McCabe  is 
committed  to  providing  our  communi- 
ty with  outstanding  educational  op- 
portunities. He  is  a  fine  administrator 
and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  him. 

To  the  teaching  staff,  administrators 
and  students  at  Miami-Dade  Commu- 
nity College  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  for  receiving  this  rec- 
ognition of  excellence.* 


March  07.  1985 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  E. 
FOUNTAIN 


Hor 


)N.  TONY  COELHO 

orcALirounA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27. 19SS 

•  Mr.  CJOELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  sir.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  Dr.  William  E.  Fountain 
upon  hik  selection  as  the  1985  recipi- 
ent of  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion's F^erick  K.M.  Flessner  Memo- 
rial Award. 

The  airard,  which  consists  of  $5,000 
and  a  cbmmemorative  silver  bowl,  is 
given  to  the  California  physician  "who 
best  exemplifies  the  ethics  and  prac- 
tice of  a  rural  county  practitioner." 
Dr.  Fountain,  a  man  who  is  totally 
dedicated  to  his  profession,  has  chosen 
to  donate  the  $5,000  to  a  child  nutri- 
tion program  in  Merced  County. 

Dr.  Fountain,  fondly  called  Dr.  Bill 
by  his  Aoany  patients,  qient  most  of 
his  youih  in  Merced.  He  received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  Stanford  University 
and  went  on  to  complete  his  medical 
degree  there  as  well.  He  returned  to 
Merced  for  his  residency  at  the  county 
hospital!  there,  and  subsequently 
opened  k  private  practice  in  1937.  Dr. 
Fountain  spent  3V^  years  on  active 
duty  i^th  the  U.S.  Navy  Medical 
Corps  m  the  South  Pacific  during 
World  war  n.  and  received  a  Presiden- 
tial Citation  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice. Having  married  Esther  Lockhart 
in  1943.|Dr.  Fountain  returned  to  his 
private  practice  in  1945. 

Locall|r.  Dr.  Fountain  r^resents  the 
highest  istandards  of  medical  care  and 
ethics,  l^th  to  his  colleagues  and  his 
patient&  He  vras  instrumental  In  pro- 
moting the  construction  of  the  origi- 
nal obstetrical  unit  at  the  Merced 
County  Hospital,  because  of  his  con- 
cern over  the  unsafe  conditions  sur- 
rounding in-home  deliveries  for  indi- 
gent mothers.  Dr.  Fountain  is  notable 
in  that  the  quality  of  care  he  delivered 
never  varied,  regardless  of  whether  a 
patient  was  able  to  pay  him  or  not.  Dr. 
Fountain  continued  to  make  house 
calls  up  until  his  retirement  in  1983,  a 
rarity  t^ese  days.  He  feels  it  was  his 
duty  to  I  go  where  he  was  needed  and 
treat  wlioever  needed  his  help  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  This  was  especially 
evident  during  the  2  yean  he  served  as 
the  Me«ced  County  Public  Health  Of- 
ficer. Although  he  had  a  thriving  pri- 
vate prtu;tice,  he  went  all  over  the 
county,  to  the  farm  labor  camps  and 
the  rural  schools,  always  giving  the 
same  personal  and  loving  care  he  gave 
to  all  his  patients. 

Beyotid  his  exceptional  devotion  to 
health  tare.  Dr.  Fountain  is  an  active 
participant  in  many  areas  of  communi- 
ty affairs.  He  is  a  long-time  Rotarian. 
having  served  as  president  from  1979 
to  1980.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Leflion  and  the  Elks  Club.  He  also 
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belongs  to  the  Merced  County  Medical 
Society.  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Academy  of 
Family  Practitioners.  Since  his  retire- 
ment he  has  been  active  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Health  Consortium, 
and  was  lu^pointed  as  a  director  in 
1984.  He  is  presently  working  on  a 
project  to  bring  nutrition  education  to 
10.000  youngsters  in  Merced  city  and 
county  schools. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  saluting 
this  fine  man.  He  epitomizes  the  truly 
dedicated,  humanitarian,  honest,  ethi- 
cal rural  physician  that  the  Plessner 
Award  was  created  to  honor.  He  has 
earned  the  trust  and  loyalty  of  genera- 
tions of  patients  and  his  fellow  physi- 
cians. He  Is  one  we  would  all  do  well  to 
emulate.* 


SUPPORT  THE  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  J9S5 

*  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Community  Health 
Center  Program.  Authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  both  commiuiity  and  migrant 
health  centers  expired  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1984.  currently  these  pro- 
grams are  operating  under  a  continu- 
ing resolution  and  must  be  reauthor- 
iaed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
full  support  to  reauthorization  of  Fed- 
eral funding  for  these  vital  programs. 

Health  centers  supported  through 
the  primary  care  program  authorities 
have  proven  to  be  effective  and  effi- 
cient providers  of  quality  health  care 
to  millions  of  Americans,  most  of 
whom  have  no  other  available  source 
of  health  care.  Nowhere  is  the  need 
for  community  health  centers  more 
evident  than  in  my  home  district 
which  has  been  especially  hard  hit  by 
unemployment  in  recent  years.  Com- 
munity health  centers  provides  care  to 
indigent  persons  who  lack  public  or 
private  coverage— including  large  num- 
bers of  the  current  unemployed— as 
well  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  recipi- 
ents refused  care  by  other  private  pro- 
viders. 

Independent  studies  have  shown 
that  primary  care  health  centers  in 
the  past  decade  have  provided  contin- 
uous, high-quality  health  care  to  their 
patients:  have  increased  the  use  of 
preventive  services;  reduced  illness  and 
hospitalization  rates  among  their  pa- 
tients, and  held  down  costs  to  a  level 
considerably  lower  than  for  other 
health  care  providers,  which  results  in 
tax  savings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we 
must  consider  measures  to  trim  the 
Federal  deficit  and  ensure  that  Feder- 
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al  expenditures  are  made  in  an  effi- 
cient and  cost-effective  manner,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  federally 
funded  health  centers  iiave  provided 
care  In  a  continuously  more  efficient 
fashion.  According  to  Federal  data,  be- 
tween 1974  and  1983.  community 
health  centers:  increased  their  volume 
of  services  by  more  than  300  percent, 
while  grant  funding  increased  by  only 
65  percent;  they  increased  productivity 
by  43  percent;  increased  their  collec- 
tion of  third-iMuty  reimbursements  by 
250  percent;  and  they  actually  de- 
creased their  costs  per  encounter  by  21 
percent.  As  with  any  effective  and 
much  needed  health  program,  the 
demand  for  community  health  center 
services  continues  to  grow.  Federal 
fimding  of  these  centers  must  be  con- 
tinued and  it  must  be  sufficiently  ad- 
Justed  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  Federal  support  received  by  the 
health  centers  is  used  solely  to  subsi- 
dize the  cost  of  care  for  the  indigent, 
uninsured  persons,  to  cover  the  coat  of 
nonreimbursable  services  such  as  pre- 
ventive service  and  health  education 
and  to  establish  the  capacity  for  the 
delivery  of  health  services  in  areas 
that  need  them  most.  Community 
health  centers  serve  to  insure  their 
local  communities  against  the  cost  of 
care  for  uninsured— they  provide  vital 
services  to  persons  who  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  receive  necessary 
medical  care. 

In  my  home  State  of  Ohio  there  are 
13  community  health  centers  with 
over  46  sites  throughout  the  State, 
serving  people  in  44  counties.  These 
health  centers  have  an  average  of 
752.083  patient  visits  per  year.  The 
State  of  Ohio  is  currently  receiving 
$12  million  in  Federal  support  for 
their  community  health  centers. 

Another  important  part  of  ccmununi- 
ty  health  care  is  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  [NHSCl.  In  Ohio  there 
are  109  doctors  working  under  this 
program,  providing  valuable  services 
in  28  sites.  Assignment  of  doctors 
imder  this  program  is  based  upon  the 
definition  of  the  health  manpower 
shortage  area  [HMSAl.  Because  I  rep- 
resent an  area  that  has  one  of  the 
highest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
country.  I  feel  that  the  definition  of  a 
HMSA  should  be  changed  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  poverty  and  other 
factors  identifying  problems  of  access. 
This  would  insure  that  NHSC  doctors 
are  placed  in  areas  where  they  are 
needed  most. 

Community  health  centers  and 
other  vital  programs  provided  through 
federally  funded  primary  care  pro- 
grams provide  countless  Americans 
with  health  care  services  that  would 
otherwise  be  denied  because  of  finan- 
cial hardship.  Federal  funding  of  these 
programs  has  been  cost-effective  and 
has  enabled  these  centers  to  expand 
their  services  and  reach  out  to  more 
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and  more  needy  indlvldumls.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  mmiping  more  Federal 
money  Into  the  eonatnictlon  of  weap- 
ons of  destruction,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  here  in  Congress  do  not  Ignore 
vital  domestic  programs  designed  to 
assist  those  Americans  who  many 
times  remain  silent  and  have  no  voice. 
When  the  time  comes.  I  urge  all  my 
ocdleagues  to  fully  support  continued 
Federal  assistance  to  community 
health  centers  and  other  valuable  pri- 
mary care  programs.* 


AID  TO  NICARAOUAN  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 


ATIVIS 


orcAurounA 
»  THB  Hovn  or 

WedneMday,  March  27,  1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
l^jNeaker.  today  the  Washington  Times 
carried  an  article  which  provided  for 
the  public  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Eden  Pastora  Gomes,  a  leader  of  the 
freedom-loving  Nicaraguan  opposition 
to  the  Sandlnlsta  government.  Eden 
Pastora  was  a  Sandintsta  hero,  its 
most  renowned  figure.  untU  he  broke 
with  the  Sandinistas  In  1981  over  their 
betrayal  of  their  revolution.  Com- 
mander Zero,  his  combat  code  name, 
was  raised  in  a  conservative  Catholic 
family  but  turned  against  the  Somoaa 
government  with  Just  cause.  His 
father  was  killed  by  Soman's  National 
Guard  in  1942  for  alleged  subversive 
activities.  Eden  Pastora  returned  as  a 
young  man  from  medical  studies 
abroad  to  Join  the  guerrilla  struggle 
against  Somoaa.  He  became  head  of  lo- 
gistic operations  for  the  Sandlnlsta 
movement  operating  out  of  Costa 
Rica.  In  1978  he  tiuned  the  civU  war 
irrevocably  against  Somoca  when  he 
and  a  unit  of  only  25  men  seised  the 
NaUonal  Palace  in  Managua  with  the 
entire  135  member  Congress  in  session 
inside,  ao  exciting  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  that  the  Sandinistas  became 
the  leading  resistance  group  and  the 
very  symbol  of  the  resistance  to  the 
Somoaa  government.  In  July  1979  re- 
sistance became  victory,  and  the  San- 
dinistas took  over  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Pastora  served  in  high  ranking 
positions  in  the  new  government,  first 
as  Vice  Minister  of  Interior  and  then 
as  Vice  Minister  of  Defense  and  Chief 
of  the  National  Militia.  Increasingly 
disgruntled  at  the  left-radical  policies 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime,  and  at  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  Cubans  who 
by  then  permeated  the  Managua  gov- 
ernment. Pastwa  resigned  in  July  1981 
and  went  In  self-imposed  exile.  In 
April  1982  he  publicly  denounced  the 
Sandlnlsta  leadership  as  having  be- 
trayed the  revolution,  and  helped 
found  the  Sandino  Revolutionary 
Front,  invoking  the  name  of  Sandino 
against  the  Communists  who  had  be- 
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trayed  it.  He  then  became  the  miUtary 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Revolution- 
ary Alliance,  or  ARDE.  returning  to 
the  countn^de  to  lead  armed  resist- 
ance once  more  against  an  oppressive 
government  in  Managtia, 

My  colleagues  should  recognise  that 
Eden  Pastora  may  be  a  revolutionary, 
and  has  told  me  that  to  this  day  he  re- 
mains a  Sandlnlsta.  but  he  is  no  thug. 
He  is  a  brave  man  who  loves  freedom. 
He  polnto  out  that  the  fate  of  Nicara- 
gua and  that  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
not  easily  or  safely  separated. 

Mr.  Pastora  has  written  a  powerful 
and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  enclos- 
ing it  for  the  Rboobo.  Don't  read  it 
and  weep— read  it  and  give  him  the 
support  he  deserves. 
ThePusuBiT. 
The  White  Houte, 
WaaMngUm.  DC. 

OsM  Mb.  Puumir  I  mm  wrltlnc  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Danocrmtic  Revolutloaarf  Al- 
Umnoe  to  thsnk  you  for  your  unwavertns 
support  for  our  ■trusfle  to  bring  freedom 
and  Juitiec  to  Nicaracus.  s  goal  shared  by 
aU  Nlcaracuan  freedom  flgbters.  As  I  told 
the  Conservative  Political  Action  Confer- 
ence. In  the  often  lonely  strucsle  for  free- 
dom, we  are  fortunate  to  have  you  as  a  best 
friend.  With  your  leadership  and  strength, 
democracy  will  prevail  in  the  struggle 
•gainst  communist  oppression. 

Our  objectives,  simply  put.  consist  of 
making  good  the  original  commitments 
made  by  the  JunU  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people  and  to  the  Organitttlon  of  American 
States,  which  were  later  betrayed  by  the 
Junta.  To  aooompUsh  this  objective,  we 
have  to  be  strong  enough  to  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing Intermediate  objectives:  1)  withdraw- 
al of  Cuban.  Soviet  and  other  communist 
forces  In  Nicaragua,  2)  reduction  of  Nicara- 
gua's communist  armed  forces,  which  op- 
press the  Nicaraguan  people  and  threaten 
Nicaragua's  neighbors,  and  3)  an  end  to  the 
ezpcHl  of  subvershm  from  Nicaragua,  which 
would  be  the  logical  consequence  of  achiev- 
ing the  first  two  objectives. 

These  are  reasonable  objectives  that  any 
truly  democratic  government  would  meet. 
Meeting  them  would  reduce  the  economic 
burden  on  the  people  of  Nicaragua  snd 
faster  peace  in  Centrsl  America.  A  demo- 
cratic Nicaragua  at  peace  with  lU  neighbors 
would  need  even  less  military  strength  than 
existed  under  Somoaa.  The  huge  armed 
forces  now  in  Nicaragua  are  the  military 
arm  of  the  Communist  Party.  They  are  as- 
sisted and  often  commanded  by  troops  from 
many  communist  nations  who  have  enor- 
mous combined  experience  in  crushing  the 
peoples  of  weak  states,  such  as  Afghanlstsn. 
Cuba.  Angola,  and  Vietnam.  Their  purpose 
Is  to  subjugate  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and 
to  foment  subversion  and  terror  throughout 
Central  America  In  pursuit  of  Soviet  strate- 
gy. The  ultimate  goal  of  that  strategy  Is  to 
wealwn  and  defeat  the  United  SUtes.  the 
main  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Accommodation  with  communists  can 
only  lead  to  defeat  Communists  engage  in 
negotiations  only  to  divide,  weaken,  and 
confuse  their  enemies  and  to  legitimise 
their  victories.  Many  In  your  State  I>part- 
ment  and  your  Congress  believe  that  you 
can  negotiate  successfully  with  communists, 
but  even  they  must  concede  ttuit  you  must 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength.  Why 

would  the  Junta  deal  with  Nicaragua's  free- 
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dom  fighters  if  they  can  crush  them  mili- 
tarily? Can  anyone  find  an  example  of  com- 
munist concessions  to  a  weak  opponent? 
Communist  governments  always  crush  weak 
opponents,  especially  their  own  weak  and 
unarmed  peoples.  To  be  strong.  Nicaragua's 
freedom  flghters  do  not  need  the  tanks  and 
airplanes  that  the  JunU  lias,  but  we  do 
need  basic  supplies  and  eouipment.  If  your 
Congress  does  not  want  a  communist  Cen- 
tral Kmn*^,  Uiey  must  allow  you  to  give 
thoae  tous. 

Ftor  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  freedom 
fighters  should  negotiate  with  communlsU 
We  are  willing  to  accept  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice, but  only  to  achieve  a  total  solution. 
The  communlsU  objective  Is  to  destroy  us. 
and  negotiations  are  one  weapon  in  that 
battle.  Our  objeirtivf*  must  be  to  win.  not  to 
accommodate.  Negotiated  aeluKments  with 
fommunlsU  are  piecemeal  surrender.  Until 
you  became  president,  the  TTnited  States 
liad  left  a  trail  of  betrayed  alliea  now  living 
under  oppression.  Tour  lojral  dedication  to 
the  support  of  allies  and  freedom  fighters 
everywhere  gives  us  the  cmfidenoe  to  fight 
on  even  when  your  Congress  denies  us  mate- 
rial aid. 

Many  in  your  government,  however,  are 
defeatisU  who  believe  that  we  cannot  win.  I 
think  some  even  Iwlieve  that  the  United 
SUtes  cannot  win.  Communist  military 
strength  and  tlueaU  unnerve  tliem.  In  the 
event  of  a  crisis,  pertiaps  like  the  Cuban 
MissUe  Crisis,  they  wlU  advise  you  to  accept 
the  less  dangerous  course  and  to  accept  a 
communist  government  In  Nicaragua,  as 
happened  in  Cuba.  If  tliat  happens,  Latin 
America  will  have  many  more  Nlcaraguas. 
and  the  United  SUtes  wiU  be  defeated  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  know  that  we  can  win.  Even  without 
American  support,  our  forces  in  the  South 
have  7,000  fighters  and  control  10.000 
square  kilometers  as  well  as  an  Internal 
front.  Our  forces  and  those  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Front  in  northern  Nicara- 
gua have  expanded  greatly,  to  the  point 
that  we  cannot  arm  and  supply  them.  Join- 
ing together  our  ef forU  is  the  only  true  way 
for  Nlcaraguans  to  overthrow  the  commu- 
nist regime.  With  American  support,  so 
many  people  will  Join  ttie  freedom  fighters 
that  the  JunU  will  either  liave  to  accept  de- 
n:ccracy  or  flee  Nicaragua. 

In  the  battle  for  Central  America,  the 
first  communist  objective  Is  to  consolidate 
control  over  Nicaragua  In  order  to  make  it  a 
fwmmunlst  fortress  from  which  subversion 
can  l>e  spread  ttiroughout  the  region.  I 
know  this  from  my  own  experience  with  the 
Nicaraguan  JunU  members.  They  them- 
selves have  drawn  the  line.  In  Nicaragua 
today.  If  you  do  not  support  communism, 
you  become  an  enemy  of  the  revolution  and 
must  be  destroyed. 

We  are  fighting  the  combined  forces  of 
the  entire  communist  bloc  with  the  full  sup- 
port and  direction  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
military  and  propaganda  warfare.  Tour  own 
naUon  Is  the  main  battlefield  for  the  propa- 
ganda war,  but  we  bear  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing them  on  the  mUltary  battlefield.  If  we 
lose,  all  of  the  democracies  in  ttiis  hemi- 
sphere will  be  threatened,  even  the  United 
SUtes.  We  are  the  front  line  of  the  battle  to 
preserve  democracy.  The  people  of  the 
strongest  democracy  cannot  turn  their  back 
on  the  freedom  fighters  of  the  small  nations 
of  Central  America.  We  want  no  American 
blood  spUled  on  our  battlefields,  but  we 
must  ask  for  your  material  and  moral  help. 
With  your  help  and  the  support  of  our 
people,  we  can  win  the  decisive  battle  for 
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freedom  in  Nicaragua.  If  we  lose.  American 
blood  will  b^  spUled,  no  matter  what  liberal 
Congressman  say  today.  No  North  American 
•dministratihn  can  tolerate  a  communist 
Central  America. 

The  organizations  of  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  dtt^ree  on  some  things,  which  is 
normal  amofig  democratic  people.  We  siure, 
however,  a  common  objective  of  gaining 
control  over!  our  own  destiny  and  acliieving 
a  society  of  freedom  and  Justice,  as  you  have 
In  the  Unltcp  SUtes.  Our  revolution  was  l>e- 
trayed  by  the  meml>ers  of  the  Junta.  The 
Soviet  Unioh.  ttirough  Cuba  and  other  cli- 
ents, has  tufned  our  dreams  of  freedom  Into 
a  nightmartf  of  oppression.  Ood  willing,  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  with  the  help  of  the 
American  people,  will  reallM  our  dream  of  a 
free,  democ^tic  Nicaragua. 

Without  'totalltarlaniam  nor  a  Return  to 
the  Past. 

EDOtPSSTOaA. 

Commander-in-Chief.  DemoenMe 

iuUonary  AMance  (ARDBJ.m 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETJNGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  cills  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetlQKB  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committee^  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, aiid  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Dlgdst— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committei— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  medtings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  Additional  procedure  along 
with  the  cmnputerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
maiks  seotlon  of  the  ComasssioirAi. 
RccoRO  ozi  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week; 

Any  chi^nges  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  bt  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meettagi  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  28;  1985.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digdst  of  today's  Raooso. 
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Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  oonljinue  hearings  on  8.  SOI  and  S. 

I  to  expand  export  mailcete  for 

Itural  commodities,  iwovide 

Income  protection  for  f atm- 

!  consumers  an  abundance  of 

fiber  at  reaaonaUe  prices, 

and  continue  low-Income  food  assist- 

anoe  lirograms.  focusing  on  commodity 

assltttince  for  the  cotton  industry. 

SR-^aSA 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  flndings 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  In- 
dustn^d  Competitiveness. 

SD-21S 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

la-OOajn. 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  markup  S. 
537,  auttiorising  ftmds  for  fiscal  year 

1086  for  military   construction   pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  670.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Department 
of  TransporUtion.   and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  S.  102.  au- 
thorlidng  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  maritime  construction  differential 
subsidy. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  659.  author- 
ising funds  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 

1087  for  the  Department  of  SUte. 

SD-419 

AFRILl 

Armed  Services 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup  of  S.  674,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SR-222 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  616, 
liUls  to  expand  export  markete  for  U.8. 
agricultural      commodities,      provide 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  rice  industry. 

SR-328A 
Imbar  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  tiold  hearings  on  the  care  and  advo- 
cacy for  mentally  disabled  persons  In 
institutions. 

SR-428A 
10.-00  ajn. 
Qovemmental  Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  J.  Devine.  of  Maryland,  to  t>e 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

SD-342 
2:30  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  maik  up 
-  proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Intelligence 
community. 

SH-219 

APRIL  2 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  -food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
asidstance  for  the  sugar,  wool,  and 
honey  Industry. 

SR-328A 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
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Oovenunental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Government  Management 

Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties  of   the   Office   of   Government 
Ethics. 

SD-M6 
Judiciary 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  522,  to  proliibit 
the  use  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  perform  abortions  except  wliere  tlie 
life  of  tiie  mother  would  be  endan- 
gered. 

SD-UO 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Sulioommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  care  and 
advocacy  for  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons In  institutions. 

SR^428A 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  bold  ovnsight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  home  loan  guar- 
anty program. 

SR^18 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sutwwmmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  an  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Office  of 
Intemati(»al  Oooperatian  and  Devel- 
opment. Food-for-Peace  Program 
(Public  Law  480).  SoQ  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Agricultural  Staliiliza- 
tion  and  Conservation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  AtTiculture. 

8D-124 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heuings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  strate- 
gic defense  initiative. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Foreia^  Operations  SutxxMnmittee 
To  hold  liearlngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure- 
that  the  Fedoral  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
To  resume  tiearings  cm  the  proposed 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion of  ConraiL 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Intematicmal  Trade.  Finance,  and 
Security  Economics  to  examine  inves- 
tigation management  procedures  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  certain 
Navy  shipbuilding  dalms. 

SI>-O50 
Joint  Economic 

International  Trade.  Finance,  and  Securi- 
ty Economics  SutKommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
.   on  Administrative  Practice  and  Prooe- 
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dure  to  examine  Investlcation  manage- 
ment procedures  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  certain  Navy  shipbuUdlng 
claims. 

SD-O50 
34Wpjn. 
Appropriations 

Forelvi  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearincs    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-13S 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  bearings  on  8.  484,  to  extend 
for  3  yean  the  moratorium  on  the  ban 
of  the  artificial  sweetener  saccharin. 

8D-430 


APRILS 
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Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
618.  Mils  to  expand  export  markets  for 
XJ&  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-Income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  peanut  Industry. 

SR-338A 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  VS.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
corporate  takeovers. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Spsice  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

SD-O50 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  VA  Inter- 
natitmal  Trade  Commission.  VS.  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  Office  of  the 
VM.  Trade  RepresenUtlve. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  care  and 
advocacy  for  mentally  disabled  per- 
I  in  institutions. 

SR-428A 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Navy 
shipbull<Ung  and  conversion. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  ami  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
VS.  Secret  Service,  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-134 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  availability  of 
environmental  Impairment  insurance 
and  its  relation  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  [Superfund]  (Public  Law  96-510). 
and  the  Resource  Conservation  Recov- 
ery Act  (PubUc  Law  98-616). 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRIL4 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
n.S.  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
assistance  for  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram and  export  industry. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs    . 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine corporate  takeovers. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  closed  session 
on    proposed    legislation    authorizing 
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funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-253 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6,  to  clarify  and 
improve  certain  health-care  programs 
and  services  provided  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  related  proposals. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  ttanks. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-II6 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail,  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53,  au- 
thorizing  funds  through   fiscal   year 
1989  for  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  re- 
lated measures. 

SD-406 

APRIL4 
10:00  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  public  atti- 
tudes on  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  Federal  tax  reform  proposals. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportati9n 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and   Space    Administra- 
tion. 

SR-253 

APRIL  5 
9:30  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  March. 

2322  Raybum  Building 


Mamh  2t  1985 

\  APRIL  IS 

9:30  a.m.  | 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resulne  hearings  on  8.  501  and  S.  616. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  asnire  consumers  an 
abun(iuice  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-Income 
food  gssistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  conservation 
progrkms. 

SR-328A 
1:30  pjn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  And  Urban  Affain  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  8.  667,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  certain  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Houdng  and  UrtMm 
Development. 

SD-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculti««.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8. 
616.  tills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United   States   agricultural   commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion lor  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  kssistance  programs,  focusing  on 
comnlodity  assistance  for  research  and 
exteicion  programs. 

8R-328A 

APRIL  16 
9:30  ajn.    [ 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Hbalth  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mitttt 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  ^penaes).  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 


10:00 
Approprktions 
Transpoitation  and  Related  Agencies  8ub- 
comiiittee 
To  holi  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration,  Department   of  Transporta- 
tion. ' 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
,u  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Inteilor. 

SD-138 

APRIH7 

9:30 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resgme  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8.  616. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  [assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  rural  credit 
programs. 

SR-329A 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, special  institutions,  including 
Howard  University,  bilingual  educa- 
tion, and  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-116 
^>propriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  an  Adminis- 
tration report  on  prospective  payment 
for  skilled  nursing  facilities  under  the 
Medicare  Program. 

SD-21S 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Aivropriations 

Treasury,   Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.8.  Customs  Service,  Department  of 

tbeTreasiuT- 

8D-124 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

SD-S38 

APRIL  18 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
U.S.  agriculture  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  agribusi- 
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agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consimiers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs 

SR-328A 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  Including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  impact  aid.  re- 
search and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 


SR-328A 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  Amtrak. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appnwriations 

Integior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Htunanities. 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

9:30  aon. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  616, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  U.S. 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

8D-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  UJ5.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  pro- 
grams. 

APRIL  24 

9:30  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Educatimi.  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  educational  research  and  train- 
ing. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    fUnds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-25S 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-124 
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Approprtetions 

TniwporUtlon  and  Related  Acendes  Sub- 
coaimiUee 
To  bold  hearingB  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1M6  for  the 
V&  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Trmnaportation. 

8D-138 

APRIL  as 

9:30  ajB. 
Appropriatkma 

lAbor.  Health  and  Hunum  Servlcea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  C(»unis- 
slon.  National  Commlaskm  on  librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handlcaroed. 

8D-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  h<rid  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorldng  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 


SR-2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

*HnD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  YuOd  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment PoU^. 

SD-138 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Edtication.  and  the 
Inrtltute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agmdes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  MedlaUon 
Board.  08HA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  MedlaUon  and  ConcU- 
iatlon  Service. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  loint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  global 
forecasting  capability. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  global  forecasting  capability. 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Transportatitm  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

MATl 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  UdS.  District  Courts. 

S-146.  Capitol 

CcMnmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Consimier 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-353 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agcsicies. 

8D-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-138 


March  27,  1985 
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9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Laoor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
nb<m.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial aff^rs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 

MAT  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Educatiim,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Woiks 
Business  meeUng,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

MAT  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAT  9 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriatioas 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 


March\37,  1985 


10:00  ajn; 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
caletidar  business. 

8D-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropdations 

Interiov  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  h(fld  hearings  (Mi  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Approi4riations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
catton.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcran- 
mittee 
To  tufii  hearings  on  proposed  liudget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year- 1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Huiian  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
taiQ  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.n^ 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timiites  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy    Inf<»mation   Administration, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 
■  Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SD-342 

MAT  21 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 
2U)0p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossU  energy. 

SD-138 
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OCTOBER  1 


11:00 1 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  28 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
ctmmiittee  business. 

SD-236 

APRIL2 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  h<mie  loan  guar- 
anty program. 

SR-418 

APRIL4 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  ludd  hearings  on  S.  6.  to  clarify  and 
imi»x>ve  certain  health-care  programs 
and   services   provided   and   adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  related  proposals. 

SR-418 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 2%iir»itoy,  March  28,  1985 


The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

Rabtd  Maynard  C.  Hyman.  Adas  Te- 
shunin.  Augusta,  OA.  offered  the  f ol- 
lowlnc  prayer 

Eternal  O-d.  Father  of  all  mankJnd. 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Decalogue 
Thou  halt  declared.  "I  am  Thy  O-d 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 

Thus,  at  the  greatest  moment  in  his- 
tory Thou  didst  proclaim  to  all  man- 
kind that  in  freedom  we  must  serve 
Thee. 

O'  Ird.  we  thank  Thee  for  the  privi- 
lege and  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try whose  leaders  strive  to  enact  laws 
which  promote  religious  pluralism  and 
multifaceted  rights  for  aU  of  its  dU- 
zens.  We  pray  that  these  ideals 
become  the  heritage  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  Earth. 

Do  Thou  bless  and  protect,  help  and 
exalt  the  President.  Vice  President,  of- 
ficers, and  all  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

May  this  be  the  will  of  O-d:  and  let 
us  say  amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  hOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval ofthe  Journal. 

The  SPEAKI31.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Eb)c«ker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOEFFIiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

DFOBCDwa 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify 
absent  Membera. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  271,  nays 
1S8.  answered  "present"  9,  not  voting 
14.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HUNTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  improved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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MBSSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


Bajraa 
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SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
lit  of  yesterday,  there  will  be 
only  one]  1-minute  speech. 

The  Cnair  reoognlaes  the  gentleman 
from  O^rgia  [Mr.  BaaaAao]. 


I  MAYNARD  C.  HTMAN 


lARNARD    adced    and 

Ion  to  address  the  House 
lUte  and  to  revise  and  extend 

-JIARD.  Mr.  e4)eaker.  it  is 
■ivilege  and  a  pleasure  to  have 

J  C.  Hyman  of  the  Adas 

^Tsynagogue  In  Augusta.  OA. 

as  guesti  chaplain  today  in  the  House 
of  Reprssentatives. 

Rabbi  Hyman  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Wilkes-liarre.  PA.  He  attended  schools 
In  New  York,  the  Rabbinical  Soninary 
of  Ameif  ca  and  Brooklyn  College,  and 
is  married  to  the  former  Evelyn 
Mitsner  of  New  York.  They  have  two 
chlldroL  Avl  Dov  and  Syril.  both  bom 
in  Augtbta.  Their  soo.  Avi  Dov.  is  a 
student  I  at  Ner  Israel  Rabbinical  Col- 
lege in  Haltimore  and  their  daugliter. 
Syril.  i4  a  student  at  Bals  Yaakov 
School  4or  Oirls.  also  in  Baltimore. 

March  38,  marks  a  very  spe- 
cial dat^  for  Rabbi  Hyman.  In  Juda- 
ism, th^  number  "28"  is  a  significant 
number!  as  it  represents  strength. 
Rabbi  Hyman  is  celebrating  his  aoth 
year  wini  the  congregatlim  in  Augusta 
and  30  Irears  in  the  rabUnate.  He  haa 
served  at  the  pulpit  of  the 
.^on  Beth  Israel  in  Mataaooy 
and  the  Congregation  Tif er- 
iUtica.NY. 

.  his  20  years  in  Augusta,  the 
ktlon  has  celebrated  their  95th 
...  They  have  also  experi- 
,^,.^^  _^  imprenlve  growth  in  mem- 
bership^ educatJonal  classre.  youth  ac- 
tivities jand  social  functJons.  In  1909, 
becausel  the  congregation  had  out- 
grown meir  facilities,  a  new  education 
and  yoith  center  and  chapel  buUding 
were^dUed  to  the  synagogue. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  rabbi, 
educatlteal  director  and  teacher, 
Rabbi  Hyman  is  also  the  volunteer 
Jewish  chaplain  at  Oraoewood  State 
School  ind  Hospital  In  Augusta.  He  is 
a  past  officer  of  the  university  hospi- 
tal deny  staff  and  his  sermons  have 
wpeand  in  leading  rabbinic  sermon 
^««ii«»i  He  has  been  honored  an  sev- 
eral occasions  by  such  cuganlsations  as 
the  Augusta  Fedoatloins  of  Jewish 
Charitl^  and  the  State  of  Israel  B<md 
jitlon.  Rabbi  Hyman  has  also 
contributed  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
CouncD  of  Amwrlca,  the 
New  Ybrk  Board  of  Rabbis,  and  the 
Yeshlv4  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion.   1  ^  ^ 

In  Inbodudng  RabU  Hyman  today, 
I  wani  to  quote  the  rich.  Jewish 
sourced  and  tradltkms  he  represents.  I 
find  ntine  more  i^nn^oprlate  than  the 


eloquent  words  of  Maimonides.  Rabbi 
Moses  Ben  BCaimon.  whose  850th 
birthday  is  being  celebrated  this  week 
worldwide. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  magnum 
opus,  the  great  Mishna  Torah,  he  de- 
scribes the  ideal  scholar  and  what  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  He  says  in  his  book.  "Hilchos 
Dayoe": 

The  aebolar  and  wiae  man  Is  not  rtaot- 
ntaed  only  by  his  intellect  and  wisdom.  He  is 
also  unique  and  reooisiized  by  his  good 
deeds  and  mundane  life,  by  his  eatins  and 
drinUng  and  daily  dealings. 

Rabbi  Hyman  is  distingiiished  not 
merely  by  his  knowledge  and  wisdom 
but  also  by  his  sense  of  integrity  and 
character,  and  his  service  to  his  fellow 


He  devotes  much  of  his  time  to 
speaking  to  non-Jewish  groups  in  an 
effort  to  promote  good  will  and  under- 
standing in  the  community  of  Augus- 
ta. He  teaches  by  both  word  and  exam- 
ple and  his  efforts  have  earned  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  both  the 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  communities 
of  Augusta. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  Rabbi  Hyman 
and  his  lovely  family  with  us  today, 
>^r  ^>eaker.  We  all  thank  him  for 
giving  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  on  this 
most  significant  day. 


Library,  and  states  that  the  House 
membership  stiall  be  comprised  of  the 
chairman  and  four  members  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Ccnnmittee. 
Mr.  Frbhzil.  as  well  as  the  leadership 
of  both  sides,  and  all  are  in  agreement 
as  to  the  membership. 

(»limALLK«VX 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  117. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTINO    BCEMBERS    OF   JOINT 

COMMITTEE       ON       PRINTINO 

AND     JOINT     COMMITTEE     OF 

CONGRESS  ON  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 

117)  electing  members  of  the  Joint 

Cramnlttee  on  Printing  and  members 

of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on 

the  library,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  Clerii  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  117 
Renlved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
ben  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
fdlowing  Joint  (»mmittees  of  Congress  to 
serve  with  the  (diairman  of  the  Committee 
OD  House  Administiatlon: 

Joint  Committee  on  Prlntinr.  Mr.  Oaydos 
of  Fttmsjdvsnia,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Pii^<>»"»i  of  California,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
of  Kansas. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  U- 
btaiy:  Mr.  Swift  of  Washington.  Ms.  Oakar 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Oingricdi  of  Oeorgia.  and  Mr. 
RoberU  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  routine  resolution  which  conforms 
to  the  statutes  establishiztg  these  two 
Joint  committees. 

Section  101  of  title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code  establishes  the  House  con- 
tlngmt  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  as  consisting  of  the  chairman 
and  four  members  of  the  Ccnnmittee 
on  House  Administration. 

Similarly,  section  132B  of  title  2  of 
the  United  States  Code  establishes  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  PILE  LATE  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  1714,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  NASA. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ccnnmlt* 
tee  on  Science  and  Technology  may 
have  until  6  o'clock.  Thursday.  March 
28.  1985.  to  file  a  late  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1986  NASA  authorization 
bill.  H.R.  1714. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  ranarks  on  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  181)  to  ap- 
prove the  obligation  and  availability  of 
prior  year  unobligated  balances  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
procurement  of  additional  operational 
MX  missiles,  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  certatai  tables  and 
extraneous  materiaL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
New  YoA? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BCAKING  APPROPRIAHONS  FOR 
THE  MX  MTRSnJ! 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unitm  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  181)  to  approve  the  obliga- 
tion and  availability  of  prior  year  un- 
obligated balances  made  available  for 
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flteal  year  1985  for  the  procurement 
of  additional  operational  MX  mlasilea. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  AmAaaol. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1130 


m  nn  uummiiiu  or  ths  whols 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  ISl)  to 
approve  the  obligation  and  availability 
of  prior  year  unobligated  balances 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  procurement  of  additional  oper- 
ational MX  missiles,  with  Mr.  Kiu« 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(h)  of  Public  Law  96-473.  and 
the  order  of  the  House  yesterday. 
Wednesday.  March  27,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  AnsAno]  will  be 
recognised  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gmtleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDabb]  wHl  be  recognised  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  AniMBaol. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  3  days  ago  the  House 
voted  to  allow  the  authorisation  of 
$1.6  billion  to  fund  the  procurement  of 
31  additional  (q^erational  MX  missiles. 
Today,  the  House  is  considering  House 
Joint  Resolution  181.  which  actually 
makes  available  the  $1.6  billion  in  im- 
obligated  balances  for  the  procure- 
ment of  these  missUes. 

I  contend  these  funds  should  not  be 
released  at  this  time.  The  House  has 
shown  its  resolve  and  support  of  the 
President  on  this  Issue  by  approving 
the  authorisation  on  Tuesday.  The 
actual  funds  to  carry  the  additional 
MX  procurement  forward  should  be 
held  up  as  we  watch  the  progress  of 
the  arms  negotiaticais  in  Geneva.  If 
there  is  no  progress  made,  these  funds 
can  be  made  available  later. 

The  unobligated  balances  are  fenced 
and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. Why  not  wait  and  see  what  re- 
sults tmm  the  Ooieva  negotiations 
before  ccwnmitUng  the  American  tax- 
payers to  the  expenditure  of  addition- 
al bllli<n)s  of  dollars  for  missHfs  of 
questionable  value? 

This  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 181.  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Maktziib]. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  ylekttng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chatanan.  I  have  listened  to  the 
dstete  on  the  MX  for  the  past  3  days 
and  have  tried  to  understand  the  lo^ 
«f  some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  on 
the  v*o  side  of  this  MX  vote.  And  as 


best  as  I  can  figure  it.  to  many  the 
bottom  line  Is  that  you  have  to  talk 
tough,  carry  a  big  stick  and  scare  the 
Russians  Into  being  good  gviys.  Well,  if 
we  build  31  more  MX  missiles,  with  10 
warheads  on  each,  it  wHl  give  the 
United  SUtes  a  total  of  1.061  missiles 
and  the  SovleU  wiU  stiU  have  347 
more  than  us.  They  wiU  probably 
deploy  more  since  they  are  flight  test- 
ing SS-X-34  and  SS-X-36  missiles 
which  are  developed  for  mobile  as  well 
as  silo  basing.  And  the  race  goes  on. 
And  if  these  additioial  missDes  are 
funded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us 
the  ability  to  bargain,  what  are  we 
going  to  do,  bargain  away  the  social 
and  domestic  security  of  the  American 
people  at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars 
when  we  know  for  a  fact  that  we  could 
have  better  weapons  for  cheaper?  This 
denies  the  American  people  what  the 
Constitution  guarantees  them  when  it 
states  that  the  Government  should 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  and 
common  good.  And  what  is  the  MX 
going  to  be  as  a  bargaining  chip?  Is  it 
another  Spartan  missile?  Remember 
how  that  was  bargained  away  in  the 
SALT  I  treaty?  But  only  after  the  tax- 
payer has  paid  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  Spartan  and  ^rlnt  missUe.  The 
Spartan  was  a  long-range  missOe  de- 
signed to  tra^  incoming  enemy  war- 
heads and  determine  whether  or  not 
they  were  live,  if  so  the  Spartan  would 
destroy  them,  creating  a  nuclear 
shield.  If  any  nuclear  weapons  made  it 
through  this  shield  the  shorter  range 
Sprint  missUe  would  destroy  them. 
That  was  to  be  our  safeguard  system. 
Where  Is  It  now?  The  Nlzon  adminis- 
tration with  the  signing  of  the  SALT  I 
treaty  bargained  it  away.  They  agreed 
with  the  Russians  that  there  should 
not  be  an  ABM  program,  although  in 
1976  the  two  silos  were  pomitted  to  be 
built.  The  ctmtractors  were  paid  to 
place  one  missile  In  Grand  Forks.  ND. 
One  month  later  the  same  contractors 
were  paid  to  dismantle  the  missile. 
The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that,  like 
the  ^Murtan  the  MX  is  a  big  waste  of 
tax  dollars.  The  history  of  this  missUe 
shows  us  that  it  has  always  been 
thought  that  its  effectiveness  was  con- 
tingent upon  its  mobility.  No  resptmsl- 
ble  engineer  would  guarantee  the  sur- 
vivabiiity  of  a  mlasOe  contained  in  a 
sflo.  The  assurances  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers,  that  the  missOe  sUos 
may  be  hardened  and  therefore  not 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first-strike, 
cannot  be  substantiated.  At  the  point 
when  the  political  decision  was  made 
that  a  mobile  basing  mode  was  not  de- 
sirable for  the  MX.  it  ceased  to  be  a 
viable  weapon  system. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mfa»higMi  [Mr.  Comrsas]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  again  voting 
against  legislation  which  would  appro- 


priate additional  funds  for  building 
more  MX  missfles. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  voted 
against  fimding  for  the  MX  missile 
when  it  was  first  proposed  in  the  Con- 
gress on  April  33.  1977.  and  since  that 
time.  I  have  voted  some  30  times 
against  legislation^ which  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  this  costly  and  unneces- 
sarysystem. 

I  thought  the  MX  was  a  bad  idea 
then,  and  I  think  it's  a  bad  idea  now. 

Each  year,  more  and  more  of  our  col- 
leagues have  come  to  recognise  that 
the  Congress  should  not  continue  to 
provide  funds  for  such  a  dubious  weap- 
ons system. 

Back  in  1977.  only  11  of  us  voted 
against  funding  for  the  MX  and  I 
might  say  that  we  were  a  lonely  group 
then.  Now.  I  am  happy  to  say.  we  are 
in  the  good  company  of  our  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Reagan  may  win  the  battle 
again  today.  But  I  hope  that  he  will 
take  note  that  despite  his  recent  trip 
to  the  Hill  to  lobby  for  the  MX.  de- 
spite his  invitation  for  the  entire 
House  to  come  to  the  White  House  for 
a  briefing  on  the  MX.  despite  all  of  his 
telephone  calls  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. deQ>ite  his  bringing  our  chief 
arms  negotiator  back  from  Geneva  to 
lobby  the  Congress,  and  despite  all  of 
the  wheeling  and  dealing  by  the  ad- 
ministration, fimding  for  more  MX 
missiles  only  won  by  a  meager  six 
votes  the  other  day,  and  it  looks  as 
though  today's  vote  again  wiU  be 
close. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  days  of 
fast  and  loose  funding  for  the  MX  are 
numbered.  In  fact,  had  not  the  Presi- 
dent used  the  current  arms  talks  as  a 
bargaining  chip  for  the  Congress  to 
approve  funding  for  the  MX.  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  received 
the  necessary  votes  this  time  around. 

You  might  say  that  the  administra- 
tion has  won  the  battles,  but  eventual- 
ly will  lose  the  war. 

If  you  think  that  today's  vote  wiU 
satisfy  the  administration's  thirst  for 
additional  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
MX,  then  I  suggest  that  you  take  a 
lock,  at  its  flscal  ytax  1988  budget  pro- 
posaL 

It  is  requesting  $3.3  billion  for  48  ad- 
ditional MX  mlisUes  plus  another 
$800,000  for  development  purposes. 

Furthermore,  we  have  not  even 
started  to  discuss  the  funds  that  will 
be  necessary  for  hardening  the  sOos 
which  wUl  house  the  MX  missQes.  We 
are  talking  about  another  $30  trillion 
to  accomplish  that. 

Considering  our  $300  billion  defense 
budget,  it  may  seem  that  the  current 
funding  being  requested  for  more  MX 
missiles  is  not  very  significant:  howev- 
er, the  true  cost  of  this  program  could 
exceed  $40  billion,  as  some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  eloquently  stated  during 
the  MX  debates. 
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funding  for  the  MX 
far  beyond  the  point  of 
a  national  security  issue, 
ttle  has  been  said  about  the 
MX— in  fact,  the  adminis- 
not  tried  to  defend  the  MX 
Its  merit;  it  has  only  talked 
as  a  bargaining  chip, 
are  so  willing  to.  at  the  ad- 
ministnt^on's  urging,  pump  bOllons 
and  biUlohs  of  dollars  Into  a  system  as 
questicmable  as  the  MX  missile,  we 
also  are  being  asked  to  ignore  the  re- 
alities of; $300  bOlIcm  a  year  deficits 
partly  caused  by  unnecessary  defense 
programstsuch  as  the  MX. 

Furtheiknore,  we  are  asked  to  con- 
tinue to  deduce  or  Himlnatft  funding 
for  progmms  that  benefit  our  chil- 
dren, senior  dtlsens.  students,  the 
himgry.  the  iiomeless.  the  sick,  small 
business^  and  the  disadvantaged. 

The  MX  missUe  says  a  lot  about  our 
priorities.  To  buUd  unnecessary  weap- 
ons, we  a^  so  willing  to  Jeopardise  the 
real  natioVial  security  which  is  so  vital 
to  our  coihitry's  future. 

National  security  comes  in  many 
shapes  fmd  forms— defense  being 
merely  <me  of  than.  WhUe  our  future 
is  not  dependent  on  whether  we  fund 
the  MX  or  not.  It  is  very  dependent  on 
whether  Ire  feed  our  cttlsens  and  pro- 
vide them  with  decent  housing  and 
adequate  medical  care,  educate  our 
chUdren,  and  show  that  we  care  for 
our  yount  *iid  our  old. 

These  kre  the  things  which  make 
our  counvy  so  great.  Few  dviUsatloos 
have  coUlupsed  from  lade  of  weapons, 
but  manV  have  fallen  because  they 
faUed  to  lake  care  of  the  human  needs 
of  their  qtisens. 

Mr.  McpADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minut#8  to  the  gentleman  fran 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  KpSTMAYKR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  ttntteman  yield? 

Mr.  uiCKB.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  th^  gentieman  from  Pamsylvar 

^YER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  in  strong  onpo- 
leMX. 

it  has  told  us  he  needs 
the  MX  tilssUe  because  it  Is  sn  effec- 
tive detefrent  and  therefore  an  effec- 
tive bartfdning  chip  with  the  Soviets 
during  ttie  current  anns  control  nego- 
tiations ki  Geneva.  I  agree  with  the 
Presldenrthat  we  ought  to  have  an  ef- 
fective d^orent  to  use  in  bargaining 
with  thej  Soviets  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  problem  with  the  Presidait's  ar- 
gument i$  that  the  MX  is  not  a  deter- 
rent andi  not  an  effective  bargaining 
inslxumeht  either.  It's  not  a  deterrent 
because  It's  so  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attadc  dte>loyed  as  proposed.  In  hard- 
ened Mh^teman  sOos.  A  weapon  feant 
be  a  deterrent  If  It  cant  survive  and 
the  MXicould  not  survive  a  Soviet 
attack,  ab  the  Soviets  have  no  reason 


to  fear  the  BCX  unless  the  United 
States  used  it  in  a  first  strike.  But 
President  Reagan,  quite  rightly,  has 
said  we  would  never  launch  a  first 
strike. 

If  the  Soviets  know  the  MX  is  not  an 
effective  deterrmt,  there  is  Uttie  in- 
centive for  them  to  give  anything  up 
in  exchange  for  our  agreement  not  to 
da>loy  it.  So  it's  not  a  very  effective 
bargaining  chip.  And  v^o  really  be- 
lieves that  the  present  administration 
would  agree  to  bargain  away  the  MX 
missile  once  It  had  been  buUt?  I  don't. 
lUs  administration  Is  committed  to 
buUding  it  at  whatever  cost,  even  the 
almost  $40  billion  it  may  eventually 

008^ 

I  faU  to  see  the  logic  In  the  adminis- 
tration's argument  that  we  need  more 
nuclear  weapons  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  that  we  have.  I  cannot  see 
where  spending  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
doUais  to  buUd  and  d^oy  each  MX 
missile  to  going  to  move  us  in  the  di- 
rection of  limiting  and  ultimately  re- 
ducing the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  reducing  the  chances  of  destruc- 
tkm  of  the  planet. 

Ttoit  time  to  begin  to  limit  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  is  now  and 
the  defeat  of  the  MX  missUe.  once  and 
for  all.  is  the  way  to  begin. 

The  people  I  represent.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  Bucks  and  eastern  Montgom- 
ery Counties,  in  Pennsylvania  sent  me 
here  to  <n)pose  this  wasteful  and  de- 
structive policy. 

Today  I  am  proud  to  cast  my  vote  on 
their  behalf. 

Mr.  DICES.  I  thank  the  gentteman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no 
issue  which  has  more  divided  this  Con- 
gress than  the  question  of  the  MX 
missUe  and  its  deployment  In  1983. 
President  Rc«gan  named  a  btoMtrtlsan 
ocmmlsslon  led  by  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft  to  examine  strategic  moderniza- 
tion and  arms  control  policy.  It  made 
three  major  recommendations,  relative 
to  the  issue,  before  us  today.  One.  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
commit  himself  to  a  vigorous  apiHt)ach 
to  arms  control;  two.  that  we  devel<v>  a 
small,  single  warhead  missUe  caUed 
Midgetman  to  add  stability  and  survlv- 
aUlity  to  the  land-based  leg  of  our 
force:  and  finally,  that  we  have  some 
dqdoyment  of  the  BIX  mIssUe.  The 
Commission  noted  that  we  had  been 
debating  the  ICBM  modernisation 
issue  for  13  years,  and  It  was  time  to 
demonstrate  that  we  could  go  forward 
to  complete  a  system  MbaX,  we  had  been 
debating  whUe  the  Soviet  Union  had 
deployed  seven  additional  classes  of 
ICBMs  and'840  heavy  SS-18's  and  SS- 

irs. 

The  Scowcrof t  Commission  conclud- 
ed that  we  need  some  prompt,  hard 
target  ouMbllity  In  the  near  term  as 
leverage  to  get  the  Soviets  out  of  their 
vulnerable  sUos.  to  move  toward 
mobUe  mlssUes  which  woidd  be  more 


survivable.  The  Soviets  are  beginning 
to  do  Just  that.  They  are  developing 
the  SS-34  and  the  SS-35.  which  are 
mobUe  systems  which  are  more  surviv- 
able. 

D  1140 

I  happen  to  believe  that  with  some- 
where between  400  and  600  warheads, 
and  this  is  the  level  of  deployment  we 
wUl  have  with  43  missUes.  that  we  wUl 
have  enough  pmnpt  hard-target  capa- 
bility to  Iceep  them  moving  tai  that  di- 
recticm.  particularly  as  they  view  D-6 
coming  behind  that  and  Midgetman. 
which  also  has  prompt  hard-target  ca- 
pabUity. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentieman  3ri<^ 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  cannot  yield  because  I 
Just  do  not  have  enoua^  time.  I  would 
love  to  yield  to  my  friend.  If  I  do  have 
time.  I  wUl.  at  the  end. 

So  it  was  <m  the  basis  of  those  three 
recommendations  that  the  group  of 
moderates  in  the  House  and  In  the 
other  body  agreed  to  work  with  this 
administration.  Because  we  felt  that 
nothing  could  be  achieved  In  arms  con- 
trol for  this  country  if  we  did  not  have 
a  bipartisan .  consensus.  Many  of  us 
were  concerned  about  the  direction  of 
the  Reagan  admlnistratlcm.  the  very 
confrontatimial  approach  the  Presi- 
dent was  taking,  the  deterioration  in 
United  States-Soviet  relati<ms.  and  we 
felt  if  the  President  would  commit 
himself  to  arms  control  that  we  could 
give  him  smne  sunwrt  for  his  modern- 
isation program.  I  himien  to  believe 
that  that  was  the  conect  decision. 

Now.  many  of  my  colleagues  were 
very  cynicaL  They  said  this  adminis- 
tration is  not  serious  about  arms  con- 
trol, and  yet  I  challenge  one  of  you  to 
stand  up  and  teU  us  that  Max  Kampel- 
man  Is  not  a  serious  negotiator  irtio 
wants  to  get  an  agreement  in  Geneva. 
I  Just  think  that  he  came  bade  here 
and  denumstrated  that  he  is  commit- 
ted, that  every^ing  is  on  the  table,  as 
he  said  at  the  White  House,  and  that 
he  wants  to  get  an  agreement  for  our 
coimtry.  I  think  at  this  particular 
Juncture.  3  wedcs  Into  tUs  negotia- 
tion, if  aU  of  a  sudden  we  give  a  major 
defeat  to  the  Presidait  of  the  United 
States,  a  major  defeat  to  the  negotia- 
tors who  are  trying  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets  in  a  very  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult negotiation,  that  we  wiU  be  send- 
ing the  wrong  message  to  the  world. 

I  also  beUeve  that  our  NATO  allies 
have  had  to.  under  brutal  political 
pressure  at  home,  and  Soviet  pressure, 
go  ahead  with  the  deployments  in 
Europe  and  they  are  now  looking  to 
see  whether  we  have  the  resolve  and 
the  commitment  to  deploy  a  militarily 
significant  force. 

Having  said  that.  I  also  must  caution 
tills  administration  that  they  should 
not  try  to  use  Mr.  Kampelman  again 
In  this  kind  of  a  mission.  I  do  not 
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think  tt  la  right.  I  think  the  adminii- 
toatlon  is  loinv  to  have  to  recognise 
VbtX  with  major  cutbacka  in  defenae. 
otavloua  from  whftt  the  other  body  haa 
done,  what  ia  happening  here  in  the 
Houae.  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
priorltlae  in  the  defenae  aocounta 
themaelvea.  and  I  muat  tell  you  that 
when  it  geta  down  to  the  strategic 
budget.  I  am  going  to  be  more  intereat- 
ed  in  what  we  are  doing  in  crulae  mia- 
allea.  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
Stealth  b<miber.  and  thinga  of  that 
nature  if  we  have  to  make  tough  budg- 
etary mlority  dedaions  as  we  get  to 
the  19M  authorlaaUon  bilL 

In  aummary,  I  think  the  Scowcroft 
Commiaaion  gave  ua  the  baala  for 
I»rogres8.  The  Prealdent  haa  kept  hia 
word.  He  ia  in  Geneva  with  hia  negoti- 
ating team.  We  are  developing  Midget- 
man  and  I  believe  that  if  we  undercut 
at  this  point,  before  we  get  deployed  a 
militarily  algnlflcant  force,  I  think  we 
kre  making  a  mistake. 

So  pleaae  otmtinue  to  support  the  re- 
lease of  funding  for  these  21  miaailes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wiaconain  [Mr.  Moodt]. 

Mr.  MOODT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
morning  I  sent  to  your  offices  a  short 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  pointing  out 
the  administration's  true  position  re- 
garding the  baivdnlng  chip  rationale 
of  the  MX. 

Last  night  on  the  McNeil-Lehrer 
news  show,  Ambaaaador  Edward 
Rowny,  one  of  the  chief  arms  control 
advisers  to  the  President,  admitted 
that  the  MX  Is  no  bargaining  chip.  He 
says  it  is  a  way  of  catching  up  with  the 
Ruasiana  and  that  the  administration 
haa  no  intention  of  putting  it  on  the 
table.  They  do  not  consider  it  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  He  said  they  do  not 
expect  the  Russians  to  agree  on  any 
trade  that  would  involve  rediiction  of 
the  Rusaiana'  MX-type  mlasiles. 

So  for  those  of  you  who  have  been 
convinced  that  we  need  the  MX  for 
Geneva,  I  would  ask  you  to  review  the 
text  of  laat  night's  statement  by  a 
high  administration  official  regarding 
its  true  intention  of  the  MX.  It  is  no 
bargaining  chip.  It  is  for  deployment. 

If  you  want  to  actually  deploy  the 
MX.  then  please  vote  "yes"  today.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  deploy  the  MX. 
then  vote  "no."  Do  not  consider  it  a 
bargaining  chip.  By  the  administra- 
tioa's  own  vc^esman.  it  Is  no  bargain- 
ing chip.  It  Is  for  deployment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coldcaii]. 

Mr.  COLEBCAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  one  Member 
who  is  for  a  stronger  defense  than  the 
MX  provides  us.  The  total  expenditure 
of  some  $1  billion  for  every  four  MX 
miaailes  I  think  wiU  wind  up  causing 
ua  great  problons  in  the  future  in 


trying  to  deal  with  those  aystema  that 
Chairman  Bsmnrr  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  Chairman  As- 
BAiao  <»  the  Defenae  Appropriatl<Ria 
Committee  have  worked  ao  hard  for 
over  theae  past  years,  specifically,  the 
D-S  on  the  Trident  submarines,  the 
Stealth  bomber  technology,  the  Mldg- 
etman.  and  all  of  thoae  other  impor- 
tant strategic  ssrstems  which  I  and 
they  have  supported. 

When  we  find  down  the  line  that  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  do 
those  thhigs  we  ought  to  do,  we  will  be 
buying  less  defenae,  not  stronger  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  today  to 
those  who  are  going  to  vote  for  the  ap- 
propriation that  they  should  think 
twice  about  that  and  let  us  have  a 
stronger  defenae. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maaaachuaetto  [Mr.  Maxxr]. 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  thia  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  making 
the  moat  fateful  dedaion  of  this  Con- 
gress. Today  is  the  vote  on  whether  we 
produce  the  liX  missiles.  We  voted  2 
days  ago  to  authorize  a  program  that 
is  senseless,  to  give  ICax  Kampelman  a 
vote  of  confidence,  to  give  him  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  Tuesday  we  voted  on 
Geneva.  Today  we  muat  vote  on  the 
MX. 

We  knew  the  MX  should  not  be 
funded,  but  we  wanted  to  give  our  ne- 
gotiators a  bargaining  chip.  But  Is  the 
MX  a  bargaining  chip  to  President 
Reagan?  Let  me  quote  him  laat  week: 
"No,  the  MX  la  not  a  bargaining  chip." 

George  Shults  laat  week  "It  ia  not  a 
bargaining  chip." 

Caapar  Weinberger  last  week:  "The 
MX  has  never  been  a  bargaining 
chip." 

These  men  are  telling  us  the  truth. 
We  ought  to  listen  to  them.  Every 
time  he  wants  to  save  the  MX.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  promises  progress  in 
arms  control.  We  have  given  them  the 
$1.5  billion  authorisation  that  Max 
Kampelman  needs  to  bargain  with  at 
Geneva.  Let  us  not  produce  the  MX 
missile  that  will.  In  fact,  fuel  the  anna 
race. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  Soviet 
miaailea.  but  if  we  look  at  the  pictures 
of  new  Soviet  missQes.  we  see  one  in- 
teresting thing:  They  are  not  putting 
them  in  stationary  sitting-duck  silos. 
They  are  developing  mobfle  missiles. 
The  Sovieta  are  not  buying  dinoaaurs 
and  neither  should  we.  This  is  not  an 
issue  of  liberal  versus  conservative.  It 
is  an  iaaue  of  smart  versua  dumb. 
When  we  produce  worthlcas  misailea, 
we  do  not  look  tough;  we  look  diunb. 
And  when  we  in  Congreas  haul  out  the 
white  flag  and  surrender  every  time 
the  President  cries  military  strength 
we  look  dimib  and  weak. 

In  todajr's  Washington  Post,  we  see  a 
beautiful  Air  Force  photo  of  MX  war- 


heads. 10  of  them,  streaking  toward 
the  Earth.  When  some  people  see  this, 
they  see  a  demonstration  of  resolve. 
When  I  aee  it.  I  see  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  conaume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Appli- 
o*n). 

Mr.  APPLEOATE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlae  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  funding  of  the  MX. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  like  a  kid  with  a  new  toy  and  he  is 
bound  and  determined  to  get  his  new 
set  of  nuclear  bombs  using  whatever  it 
takes  and  caring  little  about  the  conse- 
quences. To  deny  him  hia  21  MX's  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  send  the  wrong 
message  to  the  Soviets  is  the  height  of 
absurdity. 

To  call  this  a  peace  keeper  is  the  ul- 
timate in  naivete. 

If  I  thought  building  theae  missiles 
would  force  the  Soviets  to  agree  to 
reduce  their  nuclear  arms  and  would 
sectire  peace.  I  would  vote  for  all  100, 
but  you  know  that  \b  not  going  to 
happen.  Is  it  a  bargaining  chip?  Once 
we  agree  to  f  imding  construction,  they 
are  going  to  be  Inillt.  There  will  be 
nothing  to  bargain.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Soviets  are  going  to  strengthen 
their  hand  by  building  more  and  more 
to  keep  up.  History  shows  this.  Add  all 
these  to  the  existing  50,000  nuclear 
warheads  or  more  and  then  ask  your- 
selves—now where  are  we? 

Now  if  you  think  that  the  Soviets 
are  further  ahead  in  arms  technology 
and  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons,  aak 
the  Pentagon  if  they  would  trade 
America's  weapon  systems  for  theirs. 
Tou  can  bet  they  would  not. 

I  have  qpoken  in  many  high  schools 
throughout  my  district  and  asked  high 
school  Juniors  and  aeniora  what  they 
think  and.  frankly,  they  are  acared  to 
death.  Only  yesterday  I  talked  with  47 
doseup  students— not  one— not  one- 
thinks  they  should  be  built. 

It  is  not  logical  my  friends  to  btiild 
100  multiheaded  nuclear  weapons  that 
are  more  powerful  by  many,  many 
times  than  those  dropped  on  Nagaaaki 
and  Hiroshima,  to  end  the  arms  race 
and  reduce  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  con- 
tradictory. If  we  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets— do  we  then  begin  to 
dismantle  the  very  weapons  we  are 
being  aaked  to  fund  and  which  we  are 
threatening  them  with?  I  think  not. 

But  theae  are  the  points  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  using  to  sell  this  $40 
billion  boondoggle  even  though  very 
few  people  feel  that  the  MX  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  these  talks.  So 
then  what  is  the  wrong  message  we 
send  if  we  don't  build  them?  There  is 
no  wrong  message.  The  wrong  message 
is  if  we  build  them,  this  win  not  stop 
the  arms  race,  it  will  accelerate  it. 


Further  jaU  the  best  physical  defi- 
dendes  have  been  stated— and  truth- 
fully—they will  be  vulnerable  in  exist- 
ing silos  nThich  are  not  able  to  handle 
them— there  is  no  mtmey  appropriated 
to  reatru^ure  theae  alloa  therefore 
there  is  n^  base  mode— ao  then,  where 
do  you  ^re  them— In  the  White 
Houae?      , 

Additioittlly  my  frienda,  for  the 
Prealdent  jto  ask  to  sptxiA  this  kind  of 
money  on!  a  system  that  will  be  obso- 
lete wheni  finished,  and  that  will  not 
achieve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  being  puHt  and  which  threaten  the 
security  oj  this  country  and  then  turn 
his  back  on  America's  dwindling 
family  farmer,  American  students  who 
want  to  fisher  their  education  In  col- 
lege, Amarica's  veterans  who  do  not 
want  their  medical  beneflta  cut  or  pen- 
sion and  (Usabilities  taxed  and  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens  who  buHt  this  coun- 
try who  do  not  want  their  medical 
benefits  reduced  is  absolutely  ludi- 
croua.       I 

I  think  you  better  take  another  look 
at  what  this  President  is  doing  and  get 
back  to  mutt  the  people  are  telling  us 
are  their  real  concerns— flacal  reapon- 
sibility,  Idwer  spending,  reduce  defi- 
cits, redu<^  interest  rates.  Help  Ameri- 
ca's unemt>loyed  so  they  can  work,  pay 
taxes,  ediicate  their  children,  feed, 
clothe,  anti  houae  their  famHiea,  farm 
the  land  and  make  America  really 
strong— which  is  how  America  was 
buUt  in  tlie  first  place. 

This  Nation  now  is  the  strongest 
military  pf>wer  in  all  of  history  yet  our 
eoonomlc  foundation  is  crumbling 
throuiAi  itiisgulded  and  miaunderBtood 
flacal  polices. 

We  better  get  our  priorities  in  order. 

Mr.  Mclt>ADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minut^  to  my  diatinguiahed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Ybima]. 
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Mr.  TOIDNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  have  been  many  laauea 
raiaed  in  t^e  debate,  and  we  have 
heard  th^  all  so  many  times.  Aa  we 
approachlthe  final  vote.  I  think  it  ia 
importani  that  we  eliminate  aome  of 
the  chaff!  and  get  down  to  the  wheat. 

I  Juat  hmd  an  eloquent  q>eech  here 
from  thiajwell  telling  how  everyone  in 
the  adminiatration  haa  aaldthat  the 
MX  is  ndt  a  bargaining  chip.  Well,  if 
we  went  to  Geneva,  having  already 
told  the  Soviets  what  were  bargaining 
chips  an4  what  were  not  bargaining 
chips,  wejmight  as  well  stay  home.  If 
we  go  toi  Geneva  letting  the  Soviets 
know  in  kdvance  what  we  will  accept 
and  what  we  will  not  aooqit,  that  is 
not  a  nefoUaticm.  that  la  a  capitula- 
tion. If  ytu  mlly  want  genuine  nego- 
tiationa  m  an  effort  to  remove  the 
threat  of  nudear  war  from  thia  planet, 
you  have  to  go  to  thoae  taJka  with 
both  sides  understanding  the  serious- 
ness of  what  they  face,  with  both  sides 
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understanding  that  there  ia  going  to 
have  to  be  some  give  and  some  take. 
Hie  Sovleta  are  willing  to  take,  and  we 
know  that  becauae  their  history  year 
after  year  proves  it. 

They  have  taken  Hungary,  they 
have  taken  Poland,  they  have  taken 
Ciedioslovakia.  they  have  taken 
Latvia,  they  hav^  taken  lithuania, 
they  have  taken  Estonia,  and  in  recent 
times  they  have  taken  Afghanistan. 
The  Soviets  will  take,  but  they  do  not 
like  to  give.  The  only  way  we  can  con- 
vince the  Soviets  to  give  is  if  we  have 
somethhig  that  they  would  like  to 
take  from  us  or  they  would  like  to 
have  us  give  to  them.  If  we  here  in 
Congress  take  away  all  those  items  our 
negotiators  might  work  with  In 
Geneva,  there  Is  no  use  in  going  to 
Geneva,  there  will  not  be  any  mean- 
ingful negotiations,  and  the  Soviets 
will  continue  their  tremendous,  fantas- 
tic buildup  of  an  offensive  ci^>abllity 
and  we  will  be  sitting  here  10  years 
framxiow  playing  catchup  again,  as  we 
have  for  the  last  6  or  8  years.  It  ia  very 
expenaive  to  play  catchup,  especially 
when  we  are  dealing  with  billi(»-dollar 
itema. 

Another  argument  that  needa  to  be 
addreaaed  is  that  we  voted  on  Tuesday 
to  authorise  the  imfendng  of  the 
funds  for  the  21  missUes.  the  $1.5.  bU- 
lion.  and  that  we  do  not  hAve  to  v>pro- 
priate  the  money  today,  that  we  do 
not  have  to  eliminate  tiie  fence 
around  Uie  money.  Well.  I  never  heard 
anything  ao  ridiculous. 

How  dumb  do  we  think  the  Soviets 
are?  They  may  be  dumb,  but  they  are 
not  atupid.  I  will  bet  they  are  watch- 
ing thia  debate  today,  as  they  did  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before  that  and 
months  and  years  before  that,  and 
they  know  that  if  we  do  hot  vote  to 
unfenoe  these  monesv  today,  there  is 
no  MX  missUe.  They  know  that,  and 
when  they  sit  down  in  Geneva,  why  in 
the  world  would  they  give  any  consid- 
eration to  giving  something  to  get  rid 
of  our  MX  missile  or  giving  something 
to  get  rid  of  an  SDI  initiative  when 
there  Is  no  money?  They  are  not 
stupkL  We  can  say  to  them  all  we 
want  that  we  unf oiced  the  authorisa- 
tion on  Tuesday,  but  if  we  do  not  also 
free  up  the  money,  the  Soviets  loiow  it 
and  we  are  Just  not  going  to  have  any 
value  at  the  negotiating  table  on  this 
issue. 

Now,  there  Is  another  point  that  was 
Just  made,  and  I  dont  think  this  re- 
quires a  lot  of  comment.  But  one  of 
the  speakers  Just  sidd  that  this  was 
such  a  worthless  missile.  Well,  if  this 
mlaaile  is  worthless.  I  wonder  why  the 
Soviets  have  alreuly  buUt  one  Just  like 
it  And  if  this  miasile.  with  thia  new 
technology,  ia  worthless,  what  about 
the  Minuteman  n's  and  Mlnuteman 
m's  in  the  sOos  today?  If  the  Peace- 
Iteeper  is  worthless,  believe  me,  I  say 
to  my  friends,  the  Minutemea  are 
wmthless  because  they  do  not  come 


anywhere  near  the  technology  that 
the  MX  Peacekeepo*  has  today. 

It  might  be  fashionable  for  our  col- 
leagues to  come  to  the  well  of  this 
House  and  tell  us  this  is  a  worthless 
missQe,  and  maybe  to  them  it  ia. 
Maybe  they  really  believe  it  ia  a 
worthleas  missile,  a  worthless  piece  of 
technology.  But  I  can  promise  you 
that  when  the  Soviets  look  at  it.  they 
do  not  see  a  worthless  missfle,  they  do 
not  see  a  worthless  piece  of  tedmolo- 
gy. 

We  have  had  debate.  We  have  had 
votes,  in  fact,  we  have  had  vote  after 
vote  after  vote.  Why  dont  we  Just  go 
ahead  and  finish  iriiat  we  started  last 
Tuesday  when  we  passed  the  authori- 
zation resolution?  Let'a  paas  the 
money  resolution  today,  and  let's  be  in 
a  po8itl<m  of  strength  dealing  with  the 
Soviets  as  we  earnestly  seek  to  remove 
the  nudear  threat  from  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  many 
hours  of  debate  this  week  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  attempted  to  lay  the 
reqwnsibility  for  our  mounting  budget 
def  idts  on  President  Ronald  Reagan. 

Let's  talce  a  look  at  the  munbera  to 
aee  where  the  reqwnsibility  really  lies. 
From  fiscal  year  1982  through  the 
Presidoit's  proposed  fiscal  year  IMS 
budget,  the  annual  budget  defidta 
total  $923.2  billion.  During  that  aame 
time,  the  Prealdent  haa  had  no  choice 
but  to  spend  $778.9  billion  of  that 
$923.2  bllUon  Juat  to  pay  the  intereat 
on  the  national  debt  It'a  important  to 
note  that  whoi  President  Reagan  Uxk. 
office  he  inherited  a  $1  trillion  nation- 
al debt  and  annual  interest  payments 
on  the  debt  which  have  risen  from 
$117  billicm  to  $300  billion  per  year. 

Subtracting  these  annual  interest 
paymenta  from  the  defidta  of  the 
Preaidoit'a  first  five  budgets,  we  find 
that  Presidefit  Reagan's  actual  defidt 
for  that  period  is  $144.3  bUIicm.  an  av- 
erage deficit  of  $28.9  billioo  per  year. 
The  last  time  our  annual  budget  defi- 
dt fell  below  $30  billion  was  in  1974. 
11  yean  ago. 

It's  my  hope.  Mr.  l^jeaker.  that  my 
colleagues  wHl  keep  these  figures  in 
mind  when  they  attempt  to  pass  the 
buck  for  our  national  debt  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  tlie  Presidait  of 
the  United  States  cannot  vend  a 
single  dollar  that  the  Coigress  does 
not  first  appropriate.  And  before 
Ronald  Reagan  Xock.  office.  Congreas 
aiv>ropriated  a  trillixm  more  dollars 
than  it  had  to  spend.  President 
Reagan  never  had  a  chance  to  start 
with  a  dean  slate.  Instead,  during  his 
Presidency  he  has  had  to  Indude  in 
his  budget  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  trilll<»i  dollars  Just  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  trillion-dollar  national 
debt  he  inherited  ivon  taking  office. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  ICr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavboulis]. 
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Mr.  ICAVROTTUS.  Mr.  Chaimum.  I 
thmnk  the  centleman  for  yielding  me 
these  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  Judgment.  31 
mlailes  will  not  make  the  difference 
In  arms  control  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  100 
MX  missiles  are  not  going  to  make  the 
difference.  If  we  want  to  talk  about 
SDI.  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  time 
to  talk  about  that  later  on. 

I  think  the  basic  issue  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  today  Is  really  not  the  21 
miasfles  to  be  unfenoed:  it  Is  a  matter 
of  trust  and  mistrust  between  2  coun- 
tries. Let  me  share  with  the  Members 
in  the  45  seconds  I  have,  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
on  the  subject  of  chemical  warfare 
and  the  limits  of  chemical  warfare. 
Their  feeUng  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
impose  our  wiU  upon  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  Is  absolutely  untrue,  and  then 
when  we  try  to  respond  to  them  and 
talk  about  Afghanistan,  as  the  gentle- 
man mentl<med  before,  they  want  to 
get  away  to  another  subject. 

The  same  gentlemen  said  to  me.  "We 
lost  20  million  people  in  World  War 
II."  and  he  was  reminded  very  quietly 
but  effectively  that  If  it  were  not  for 
the  United  States.  Russia  today  could 
have  »ft«ri«m  could  be  Nazi  Germany. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  a  problem 
of  mistrust  between  both  countries. 
They  are  going  to  keep  building  on 
one  side  and  we  are  building  on  the 
other  side,  and  we  are  never  going  to 
have  an  arms  control  agreement.  I 
think  what  we  ought  to  be  looking 
into  as  policy  maybe  in  the  futiue  is  to 
see  how  we  can  have  a  breakthrough 
between  these  two  so-called  superpow- 
ers In  order  to  have  some  understand- 
ing of  what  arms  control  really  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX  missile  is  not 
going  to  make  the  difference.  I  think 
de^  down  we  all  know  that.  So  I  ask 
the  Members  to  let  their  conscience 
guide  them  on  this  one. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bnnfcrrl.  a  leader  on 
this  side  against  the  MX.  missile. 

Mr.  BENNIMT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  Just  come  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Armed  Services  Ctmunittee  people 
from  Great  Britain  and  from  the 
United  States,  talking  about  this  and 
other  matters,  and  in  that  meeting  it 
was  said  that  we  will  do  well  if  we  get 
a  3-pereent  Increase— the  President 
has  adced  for  6  percent — over  the 
money  last  year.  So  we  are  dealing 
really  at  this  point  with  a  problem  of 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  ideal 
weapon  they  say  it  Is.  because  in  a  way 
we  are  saying  to  the  world  that  we 
would  rather  have  the  MX  than  any 
other  weapon,  and.  of  course,  that  is 
Just  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
really  we  should  be  doing. 

We  are  talking  today  about  funding 
the  most  vulnerable,  the  most  disput- 
ed, and  the  least  valuable  weapon  that 


we  have,  and  we  are  cutting  down  on 
the  things  that  the  President  has 
asked  for.  He  has  asked  for  $313  bU- 
llon  of  new  funding  for  this  year,  and 
It  Is  common  knowledge  that  he  is  not 
going  to  get  more  than  3  percent  over 
inflation.  He  may  not  get  anything 
over  inflation.  If  he  gets  3  percent 
over  inflation,  that  is  $34  billion  in 
future  funds  of  MX.  and  that  would 
be  $18  bmion  for  each  of  those  years, 
and.  therefore,  the  figure  is  going  to 
come  out  to  the  fact  that  if  we  vote  for 
this  in  the  way  it  has  been  presented 
here  today,  we  will  be  cutting  down  on 
other  very  vital  matters  for  the  na- 
tional defense  of  our  country  to  the 
extent  of  $34  billion.  If  it  is  going  to 
come  out  In  2  years  or  4  years,  in  one 
case  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
where  it  is  going  to  come  out.  but  it  is 
going  to  come  out  of  the  absolute  es- 
sentials to  our  national  defense.  So  we 
are  picking  the  least  valuable  weapon 
we  have  and  giving  it  priority. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  emphasizing,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause a  lot  of  people  do  not  really  un- 
derstand what  we  are  ordered  to  do  by 
the  Constitution.  In  our  Constitution, 
it  says  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  but  Congress  is  given 
the  responsibility  to  declare  war,  and 
that  Congress  shaU  have  the  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  provide  and 
maintain  our  Navy,  and  make  the 
rules  for  the  Government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  sea  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  they  ought  to  vote  their  con- 
science here  today  and  vote  against 
the  MX  funding. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consxmie  to  the 
gentleman      from     California      [Bfr. 

IKfT  LEWIS  of  California.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  first  thank  my  ranking 
member  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  take  Just  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  congratulations  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMi.  McDads],  on  his  new  re- 
sponsibility as  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  dealing  with  this  criti- 
cal area  of  our  own  responsibility.  The 
work  of  the  House,  in  terms  of  sensi- 
tivity, understanding,  and  compromise 
in  the  field  of  defense,  is  indeed  given 
great  strength  with  this  new  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  appreciate  his 
work  and  rise  to  express  my  confi- 
dence in  him  as  well  as  my  support  for 
his  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  several 
days,  the  House  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  a  great  range  of  opinions 
on  the  merits  of  the  MX  missUe,  its 
Impact  on  the  arms  control  talks  cur- 
rently underway  in  Geneva,  and  the 
relative  strength  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
land-based  deterrence.  These  are  im- 


portant questions  that  must  be  care- 
fully and  critically  analyzed,  for  the 
decisions  we  makie  this  week  will 
indeed  have  an  impact  on  the  sh^M  of 
our  strategic  forces  well  into  the 
1990's  and  beyond.  And  the  capability 
of  those  forces  will  have  a  direct  and 
undeniable  Impact  on  the  security  of 
the  Nation  we  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  to  safeguard. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  and 
address  some  of  the  concerns  voiced  by 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  relative  to  the  MX  and  the  need 
to  release  the  fiscal  year  1985  funds 
for  its  continued  procurement. 

Many  have  stood  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  warned  that  we  are  unable 
to  simply  go  on  buying  weapons  on 
credit.  That  we  must  pay  for  that 
which  we  proctve.  This  is  true.  But 
the  MX  decision  before  us  is  one  that 
will  release  funds  this  body  has  al- 
ready appropriated  for  defense.  It  is 
not  new  money.  It  is  not  fiscal  year 
1986  funding  which  may  be  redirected 
to  deficit  reduction,  unemployment 
compensation,  farm  relief,  or  educa- 
tion assistance. 

It  is  funding  which  must  and  ulti- 
mately will  be  spent  to  provide  for  the 
Nation's  security.  If  it  is  not  spent  for 
improvements  in  our  land-based  stra-. 
teglc  forces  through  the  procurement 
of  BCX.  it  will  be  spent  on  other  de- 
fense requirements.  So  the  concerns  of 
my  colleagues  over  this  vote  and  the 
Impact  on  the  deficit  are  more  appro- 
priate for  future  discussions  on  fiscal 
year  1986  funding.  The  real  question 
before  us  today,  therefore,  is:  "Is  this 
money  best  spent  on  the  MX  or 
should  we  reprogram  it  for  other  de- 
fense purposes?" 

A  quick  review  of  the  improvement 
in  our  military  forces  over  the  past  4 
years  reveals  that  the  land-based  com- 
ponent of  the  strategic  triad  has  re- 
ceived only  minimal  attention  while 
the  other  facets  of  the  Naticm's  de- 
fense have  been  the  focus  of  consider- 
able funding  increases.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing that  this  attention  was  imwarrant- 
ed.  On  the  contrary,  our  military 
forces  had  been  allowed  to  stagnate 
and  were  in  dire  need  of  moderniza- 
tion. But.  the  Minuteman  and  Titan 
force  have  been,  with  the  exception  of 
21  new  MX  missiles  appropriated  last 
year  and  yet  to  be  deployed,  the  heart 
of  our  strategic  force  for  the  past  two 
decades.  It  is  past  time  to  Improve 
these  forces.  MX  is  the  necessary 
answer  to  years  of  neglect. 

During  the  time  that  the  United 
States  has  shown  unilateral  restraint 
in  refusing  to  build  new  land-based 
missiles,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
overiy  active  In  deploying  himdreds  of 
new  and  Increasingly  sophisticated 
ICBM's  which  have  acted  to  change 
the  correlation  of  forces  in  these  sys- 
tems. We  live  in  a  far  different  strate- 
gic environment  in  March  1985  than 
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we  did  In  tke  early  1970*8  when  SALT 
I  was  ratified  or  in  the  late  1970's 
when  SALT  n  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  ^d  consent.  I  know  these 
facts  are  well  known  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  MX  question.  I 
ask  them  t*  remember  that  the  trend 
on  the  SovllBt  side  has  been  one  of  un- 
restrained trowth  while  the  trend  on 
our  side  ha^  been  one  of  great  unilat- 
eral restraint. 

The  central  question,  it  iDpears  to 
me  as  I  have  watched  the  debate 
unfold  in  ue  Chamber,  is  me  of  sur- 
vivability. WHl  the  MX  in  the  pro- 
posed basink  mode  provide  an  increase 
in  real  deterrence  or  is  it  so  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  aitack  that  it  will  serve  no 
deterrent  p^upoee? 

The  Sco4croft  Commltikm  found 
after  montiis  of  review  that  MX  was 
Indeed  surHvable  in  the  Minutonan 
silos.  They  I  based  their  conduiton  on 
several  f act|>rs: 

The  synergistic  effect  of  the  triad 
would  serve  to  protect  the  MX.  In 
other  word4.  the  threat  of  retaliation 
from  eithei;  the  air-  or  sea-based  por- 
tions of  the  triad  increases  survivabil- 
ity for  the:  MX  by  complicating  the 
Soviet  calctflus  of  risk.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  MX  mlssUe  they  have  no 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  United 
States  would  not  have  sufficient  stra- 
tegic assets!  remaining  in  order  to  re- 
taliate in  Uhd. 

Futive  sflo-hardening  technologies 
wlU  slgniflantly  improve  MX  surviv- 
ability. Such  improvements  wlU  great- 
ly reduce  the  vulnerability  of  MX 
while  at  thd  same  time  further  compli- 
cate Soviet;  first-strike  planning  re- 
quirements.! Much  has  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  no  funds  are  currently 
appropriated  for  this  sflo  hardening. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  foresaw 
that  there '  would  of  necessity  be  a 
Umelag  belxreen  the  jdadng  of  MX 
systems  in  jminuteman  silos  ai^  the 
hardening  bf  those  sUos  at  a  later 
date.  But  again  they  oooeluded  that 
the  triad  effect  would  act  to  deter  a 
surprise  attack  against  the  MX.  Let  us 
make  no  iilstake.  such  a  surprise 
attack  woul^  have  to  be  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  jit  would  quickly  be  detect- 
ed and  our:  air-  and  sea-based  forces 
would  be  deployed  and  ready  for 
action. 

Many  have  argued  over  the  course  of 
this  debate  that  we  must  wait  for 
Mldgetman— the  small  ICBM  yet  to  be 
fully  tested,  funded,  or  deployed.  They 
argue  that  only  the  Mldgetman  will 
provide  the;  security  we  se^  with  the 
MX.  Again.{the  experts  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Bipartisan  Commlsskm  on  Stra- 
tegic Forceii  disagree  with  this  assess- 
ment. 

The  Scov^croft  Commission  has  en- 
dorsed both  MX  and  Mldgetman.  In 
fact,  they  have  predicted  the  success 
of  the  Mldfletman  Program  on  the  de- 
ployment of  MX. 


MX  and  Mldgetman  are  designed  to 
be  oompllmentary  systems,  not  one  re- 
placing the  other.  Even  after  the  de- 
ployment, if  that  day  should  come,  the 
MX  would  remain  in  place.  For  the 
MX  places  at  risk  hardened  targets  in 
the  Soviet  Union  which  evm  the 
Mldgetman  cannot  sufficiently  threat- 
en. To  deploy  is  clearly  the  most 
viable  strategic  alternative.  Not  one 
rather  than  the  other. 

In  addition,  the  commission  found 
that  only  the  MX  could  provide  timely 
and  effective  counterweight  to  Soviet 
Improvements  in  ABM  technology  be- 
cause of  its  ability  to  carry  a  sufficient 
number  of  warheads  and  deceptive  de- 
vloes  to  confuse  Soviet  ABM  systems. 
Such  throw-weight  size  would  serve  to 
dliiarte  Soviet  attempts  to  break  out 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  insurmountably 
complicating  Soviet  ABM  require- 
ments. The  commission  concluded 
that  no  other  system— either  air.  land, 
or  sea  based— in  t^e  present  UJ3.  stra- 
tegic Inventory  has  such  a  capability. 
Nor  will  the  Mldgetman  if  deployed 
have  this  capability. 

There  are  no  guarantees  that  Mldg- 
etman will  ever  be  funded  in  sufficient 
numlms  by  the  Congress.  The  debate 
on  the  MX  over  the  last  4  years  is 
proof  of  the  reluctance  of  many  in  the 
House  to  approve  strategic  wei^Mns 
systons,  no  matter  how  necessary. 

To  cancel  the  BCX  in  the  belief  that 
Mldgetman.  to  be  deployed  7  years 
from  now.  does  nothing  to  Improve 
our  bargaining  strength  at  the  arms 
control  talks  in  Geneva.  Former  De- 
fense Secretary  Harold  Brown  noted 
In  Scowcroft  Commission  report: 

To  (sbandon  the  MX  and)  aay  tbat  the 
United  States  will  mo<lemfaie  in  the  early 
IMCa  with  a  Bnall  single-warbead  misBQe 
win  Just  not  be  believable.  The  Soviets 
wooki  be  Justified  In  ralnnlating  that  any 
new  U.S.  ICBM  system  will  be  aborted  by 
some  combination  of  enTinmmental,  doctri- 
nal, fiscal,  and  political  problems. 

Today  the  decision  we  made  on  the 
MX  will  have  a  profound  Impact  on 
the  nature  and  stability  of  world 
peace.  For  while  we  debate  here  in 
Washington.  UJS.  negotiators  are 
active  in  Geneva  trjring  to  shape  a  new 
arms  control  agreement  which  will 
defend  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

According  to  these  same  negotiators, 
our  decision  today  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant arms  control  decision  made  in 
the  near  future.  For  if  we  choose  not 
to  deploy  the  MX,  we  weaken  their  po- 
sition, our  Nation's  position,  at  a  time 
when  strength  of  arms  and  will,  both 
real  and  perceived,  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. 

We  are  not  the  first  legislative  body 
to  debate  the  question  of  strategic 
strength  and  successful  arms  control  I 
refer  you  to  the  Senate  hearings  at 
the  time  of  the  SALT  I  ratification 
hearings.  I  also  recommend  the  les- 
sons that  modem  20th  century  history 
provides. 


Indeed,  the  script  which  the  House 
of  Represoitatlves  has  followed  this 
year  bears  a  haunting  familiarity  to 
that  of  our  British  counterparts  some 
50  years  ago.  Just  as  England  was  then 
faced  with  the  threat  of  an  everex- 
Vanding  Nazi  military  capability,  we 
are  now  required  to  confront  the  awe^ 
some  strat^c  and  conventional  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Though  the 
weapon  systems  under  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  not  MX 
missiles,  the  Issues  and  circumstances 
were  very  much  the  same  as  those 
which  challenge  the  United  States 
today. 

Time  has  served  to  diminish  the 
memories  of  the  intensity  of  public 
fear  during  the  pre-World  War  n 
period  over  the  threat  of  air  power 
and  the  risk  of  global  conflict  so  dose 
on  the  heels  of  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 
In  a  modem  world  threatened  by 
wei^wns  of  such  potmtial  destructive 
power  as  nuclear  arms,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  Europeans  of  the  1930's 
viewed  the  use  of  aerial  bombardment 
by  nations  in  conflict  with  the  same 
concern  and  trepidation  as  we  today 
fear  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war. 
Unaware  of  the  weapons  of  modem 
war,  our  European  friends  of  the  thir- 
ties were  nevertheless  confronted  by 
their  own  version  of  the  uItimiU« 
doomsday  weapon— the  alnilane. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  causes 
of  the  Second  World  War.  the  conflict 
which  Churchill  referred  to  as  the  un- 
necessary war.  The  unequal  nature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  anti  the 
humiliation  it  forced  on  Germany,  the 
pain  and  disruption  of  economic  de- 
pression and  social  iq>heaval  following 
World  War  I.  tiie  forced  reduction  of 
German  territory  and  the  rapid  remili- 
tarization of  the  Nazi's  are  all  general- 
ly accepted  as  precipitators  of  the  con- 
flict. But  clearly  there  are  other, 
equally  Important  causes  of  this 
second  great  war  which  must  be  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  Western  powers  of 
the  day. 

British  reluctance  to  "■«"*■<"  a 
credible  defense.  French  political  un- 
certainty and  instability,  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  western  leadership 
to  Judge  German  intentions  on  the 
basis  of  its  actions  rather  than  rheto- 
ric and  an  understandable  yet  naive 
and  ultimately  destructive  desire  to 
pursue  an  ultimate  peace  at  any  cost, 
even  at  the  price  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland's  sovereignty,  acted  as 
midwife  to  the  ultimate  death  and  de- 
struction that  was  the  Second  World 
War. 

The  search  for  and  the  m«^int.<»nttiwy 
of  peace  is  the  ultimate  and  most  im- 
portant reqjonsibillty  of  those  holding 
high  office,  yet  it  must  not  be  attained 
or  preserved  at  the  loss  of  human  f  ree- 
d<Hn  or  as  a  result  of  defeat  in  war.  If 
we  are  to  leam  anything  from  the 
tragedy  of  past  wars  it  must  not  only 
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be  an  Abhorrence  of  conflict,  but  also 
a  respect  for  the  need  to  maintain  an 
armed  force  which  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably deten  aggrenion  on  all  levels. 
Unfortunately,  the  weapons  of  war 
have  tmdergone  a  frightening  metar 
morphosls  in  the  last  40  years,  im 
such,  the  desire  to  do  away  with  them 
unilaterally  has  great  popular  appeal, 
as  it  did  for  the  British  In  the  1930's. 
Oftentimes  the  best  answer  appears  to 
be  simply  throwing  up  our  arms  and 
seeking  to  lure  our  potential  adversar- 
ies to  the  bargaining  Uble  at  any 
price,  believing  that  they  also  seek  to 
eliminate  the  threat  and  risk  of  nucle- 
ar war  with  a  similar  conviction  and  in 
the  same  fashion  we  do.  This  is  what 
Soviet  leadership  has  said  in  public, 
many  argue,  so  why  not  take  them  at 
their  word?  There  is  much  evidence  In- 
cluding this  week's  tragic  killing  in 
East  Oermany,  which  argues  that  we 
not  merely  take  the  Soviet  Union  at 
their  word. 

In  the  early  1970's.  the  Soviets  came 
to  the  arms  talks  because  of  concern 
over  superior  U.8.  ABM  capabUiUes. 
That  VS.  strength  led  to  an  arms 
agreement. 

Later  in  the  1970's.  the  Soviets  re- 
turned to  the  SALT  n  talks  partiy 
over  concern  with  the  UJS.  qualiUtive 
advantages  in  MIRV  and  guidance  ca- 
pabilities. However,  the  balance  of 
Strength  had  shifted  dramatically  and 
the  final  product  f aUed  to  ensure  the 
imquestioned  protection  of  T3JR.  inter- 
ests. 

Now  10  years  Uter.  the  balance  of 
strength  has  shifted  even  further  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area 
of  land-based  forces.  Yet  the  Soviets 
have  returned  once  again  to  the  bar- 
gahilng  table  as  a  result  of  a  string  of 
U.S.  decisions  to  upgrade  its  strategic 
forties.  They  f aUed  to  shake  allied  re- 
solve and  the  Pershing  and  cruise  mis- 
sQes  were  deployed.  Strategic  defense 
has  shown  promise  and  the  Congress 
last  year  voted  to  deploy  the  MX  mis- 
sOe. 

All  these  events  have  brought  the 
SovleU  back.  Now  the  negotiating 
must  begin.  Sk>  now  is  not  the  time  to 
hamstring  the  U.S.  team  at  the  very 
moment  that  strength  Is  required. 
Thoee  who  oppose  the  MX  are  in 
favor  of  arms  control,  workable  and 
veriflable  agreements.  We  all  are.  Tet. 
those  who  stop  the  MX  hamper  the 
very  cause  they  claim  to  so  adamantly 
support.  Without  the  MX  we  may 
reach  an  agreement  in  Geneva,  that  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it  will  be  written 
on.  In  the  end.  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess and  the  credibility  of  that  process 
wlU  be  severly  damaged. 

Our  negotiator  in  Geneva.  Max 
K^««p*i»n*n,  has  stated  the  argument 
for  MX  in  most  unequivocal  terms: 

In  my  opinion.  I  tblnk  It  would  be  damac- 
hty  to  our  position  in  the  negotiations  were 
thia  ConsreH  to  decide  not  to  fund  the  MX 
propoaals  that  are  now  before  tt. 
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If  arms  control  is  to  succeed,  if  our 
strategic  strength  Is  to  be  assured,  we 
must  not  waiver  in  our  resolve  to  mod- 
ernise. MX  is  a  fundamental  facet  of 
that  modernisation  and  hence  de- 
serves the  unshaking  support  of  this 
body. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Couanal. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  debat- 
ing this  issue  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  think  probably  the  major  point  that 
should  be  made  today,  in  the  fourth 
day  of  debate,  is  the  fact  that  we  cast 
this  precise  vote  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  au- 
thorisation bill  and  the  appropriation 
biU. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  if  we 
vote  against  it  today,  we  can  always 
come  back  and  start  up  the  i»oductlon 
of  the  missile,  the  MX  mlssOe,  a  year 
from  now,  0  months  from  now.  or  9 
months  from  now.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

a  1200 

The  only  thing  you  are  going  to  ac- 
complish by  voting  no  today  is  spend- 
ing about  $1.3  billion  In  order  to  start 
it  up  agi^  a  year  from  today.  It 
cannot  be  turned  on  like  a  light 
switch.  Contractors  wiU  flee. 

So  the  vote  we  have  today  on  this 
authorization  bill  is  exactly  the  same 
vote  as  on  the  appropriation  bill.  If 
you  vote  no  today  and  expect  to  turn 
it  back  on  a  few  months  from  now.  you 
will  be  spending  $1.3  billion  and  get- 
ting nothing,  rather  than  spending 
$1.5  billion  and  getting  something. 

Also,  let  me  urge,  why  is  this  Con- 
gress if  we  vote  no  today,  going  to 
make  life  easy  for  the  Soviet  Union? 
Why  do  we  want  to  make  life  oaatdati- 
able  for  their  negotiators?  Why  do  we 
want  to  make  life  safe  for  their  deter- 
rent force  when  they  put  our  deter- 
rent force  at  risk? 

Finally,  how  can  we  expect  our  nego- 
tiators to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  demand  to  be 
equal,  that  we  want  to  reduce  in  same 
amounts  on  both  sides,  if  we  do  not 
give  them  some  tools  to  do  so?  If  we  go 
Into  the  negotiations  unequal,  which  is 
the  case  today,  how  can  we  expect  our 
negotlators  to  come  away  eqiial? 

The  Soviet  Union's  land-based  mis- 
siles can  put  our  deterrent  force  at 
risk.  Ours  cannot  put  their  deterrent 
force  at  risk. 

Tou  have  heard  the  argument  over 
and  over  agabi.  it  has  not  been  rebut- 
ted: they  have  approximately  000  MX 
capable  missiles  and  we  have  none.  If 
we  want  an  equal  negotiation,  if  we 
want  an  equal  treaty,  if  we  want  to 
give  some  strength  to  our  negotiators, 
we  have  to  give  them  a  yes  vote  today. 


There  Is  an  argument  here  that 
deli^  Is  good.  In  my  mind,  delay  is 
never  movement.  Hesitation  is  never 
firmness. 

It  is  argued  that  there  is  always  an- 
other way  to  buy  security.  There  is  a 
cheaper  way.  There  is  an  easier  way. 
There  is  a  safer  way.  Bdr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  cheap  way.  There  is  no  safe 
way.  There  is  no  perfect  way. 

We  have  to  give  Max  Kampelman 
and  our  negotiators  at  this  particular 
time  what  they  need,  a  display  of 
strength  and  resolve,  the  ability  for 
them  to  bring  back  a  treaty  that  re- 
duces capal>ilities  on  both  sides.  If  we 
want  an  equal  treaty,  we  have  to  have 
equal  capitt>illties. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frahk]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  a  little  nervous  about  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  because  if  we  talk  about 
a  requirement  that  there  be  equality 
in  the  negotiations  and  that  therefore 
we  have  to  get  equal  to  them  land- 
based.  I  am  afraid  that  is  going  to 
mean  a  big  submarine  building  capac- 
ity on  their  part,  because  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  insist  that  we  go  into 
an  equal  weapons  system  by  wemxms 
system,  because  we  are  going  to  be  en- 
couraging the  Russians  to  build  to 
catch  up  to  our  enormous  advantage 
in  submarines. 

I  want  to  talk  particularly  to  my 
friends  who  say  that  they  are  going  to 
vote  for  these  21,  but  not  for  the  next 
48.  We  have  gotten  that  from  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. We  have  gotten  that  from  others. 
They  are  going  to  vote  for  this  batch, 
but  no  more. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  heard  that 
many,  many  times.  We  have  heard 
that  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  bring 
Mr.  Kanuwlman  over.  He  should  not 
be  brought  back  again,  but  it  was  im- 
portant that  he  came  this  time. 

I  become  skeptical  of  the  people  who 
are  going  to  take  the  pledge. 

The  problem  I  have  is  this.  The  ar- 
gument we  are  getting  is  that  we 
cannot  undercut  the  President  in  ne- 
gotiations now.  We  have  only  one 
President  and  we  must,  therefore 
accede  to  his  request.  My  difficulty 
comes  from  those  who  say  they  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  21  because  we 
have  only  one  President  and  he  is 
M't<"g  us  to  do  this  now  because  he  is 
in  negotiations,  but  who  tell  us  they 
are  not  going  to  vote  for  the  next  48. 
We  will  still  be  in  negotiations,  we 
all  hope,  in  June  or  July  when  we  vote 
on  the  next  48.  We  will  stiU  get  a  re- 
quest from  the  President  for  the  48.  It 
is  already  before  us.  If  we  have  to  vote 
for  the  21  now  because  we  only  have 
one  President.  I  have  to  ask  my 
friends,  how  many  Presidents  will  we 
have  when  the  request  comes  in  for 


the  48?  If  we  will  have  more  than  21 
Presidents,  maybe  you  can  vote 
against  the  «8. 

We  heard, 'yesterday  from  my  friend, 
the  gentlemjiin  from  California 

Mr.  HTD|S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  FRAVK.  Not  with  only  2  min- 
utes. . 

We  heard  yesterday  from  my  friend, 
the  gentleo^  from  California,  that 
we  must  spiak  with  one  voice  on  this 
issue.  I  told  him  with  great  reqiect.  I 
think  that  ■  a  very  mistaken  thing  to 
say.  Today  this  great  and  diverse 
Nation  is  XMA  that  on  foreign  policy 
we  have  to  ^speak  with  one  voice.  We 
will  have  done  the  Soviets  the  great 
favor  of  emulating  them  at  their  very 
worst. 

No.  we  sHould  not  qieak  with  one 
voice.  We  dught  to  do  what  is  right 
and  vote  against  this  $1.5  billion 
waste.  I 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Opr.  HxbtxlI. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  day  we  hear  speeches 
in  the  well  df  this  House  about  the  tre- 
mendous dqricit  this  Nation  faces.  The ' 
proixments  for  buying  and  paying  for 
these  21  M^  missUes  tell  us  they  wOl 
only  cost  $lLs  billion,  as  if  that  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Let  us  ^mind  ourselves  that  is 
money  that  people  are  working  hard 
to  earn.  That  is  taxpayer  money.  It 
comes  out  of  their  po^ets  the  same  as 
any  other  money  that  is  spent  as  that 
deficit  contkiues  to  increase. 

We  know  from  the  discussions  that 
after  the  administration  gets  their 
way.  they  ,want  superhardened  silos 
for  100  mi|siles,  which  will  cost  $40 
billion.  Th#re  is  really  no  argumoit 
about  that  great  expense. 

This  is  your  last  chance  to  stop  the 
100  missilei.  They  are  going  to  be 
asking  for  48  during  negotiations. 
They  will  ask  you  for  100  whOe  negoti- 
ations are  continuing. 

Vote  "no't  today. 

Mr.  McDAdE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  t^  the  gmtleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr4  Fazio],  a  member  of  the 
committee.. 

Mr.  LOwERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZllO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HoUse  Joint  Resolution  181.  re- 
leasing the  [fiscal  year  1065  iu>propria- 
tion  for  21  lifX  missUes.  At  a  majority 
of  the  Hou^  of  Representatives  recog- 
nised Tuesday,  the  BCK  missile  is  indis- 
pensable to  our  near-teim  goals  of  re- 
storing the  strategic  balance,  achiev- 
ing deterrence,  and  providing  an  in- 
centive to  the  Soviets  for  serious  nego- 
tiations on  arms  reductions.  To  stop 
production  of  the  MX  now  would  be 


nothing  short  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

The  most  important  goals  of  our  de- 
foiae  and  foreign  policy  are  to  prevent 
war  and  maintain  peace.  The  founda- 
tion of  peace  in  the  nuclear  age  has 
been  America's  strategy  of  deterrence. 
For  over  20  years  the  United  States 
has  relied  on  a  combination  of  land- 
baaed  missiles,  sea-based  missiles,  and 
bombers  to  deter  Soviet  aggression. 
This  strategic  triad  ensures  that  the 
U.S.  Forces  will  be  able,  under  all  con- 
ditions, to  retaliate  after  a  Soviet  first 
strike. 

By  presenting  any  potential  aggres- 
sor with  the  prospect  of  certain  retal- 
iation, peace  has  been  maintained  for 
nearly  40  years.  The  history  of  the 
20th  century  makes  it  sadly  clear  that 
peaceful  intentions  and  good  motives 
alone  will  not  stop  aggressors.  Ade- 
quate military  strength  does  do  so. 
and  the  strategy  of  deterrence  has 
bem  successful  in  securing  America 
and  Western  Europe  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

However,  the  UJS.SJI.  has  out- 
stripped the  United  States  in  wei4x>ns 
production  over  the  past  decade.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Pentagon  report  issued  in 
1983.  the  Soviets  have  built  2.000 
ICBM's  compared  with  350  for  the 
United  States;  6,000  new  combat  ait- 
craft,  versus  3,000  for  the  United 
States,  85  new  surface  warships,  com- 
pared with  72  for  the  United  States; 
and  61  attack  submarines,  against  27 
for  the  United  States.  When  it  comes 
to  tanks  and  armored  vehicles,  the 
U.S.SJI.  has  outproduced  the  United 
SUtes  by  54.000  to  11.000. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  Soviets 
have  deployed  three  new  ICBM's. 
They  have  tested  two  more  in  the  last 
year  and  have  at  least  two  additional 
new  types  of  ICBM's  in  development. 

The  growth  of  Soviet  military  power 
relative  to  the  United  States  over  the 
past  10  years  has  had  a  direct  effect 
on  Soviet  willingness  to  challenge 
America's  interests  around  the  world. 
Moscow  is  using  its  power  directly  in 
Syria.  Poland,  and  Afghanistan  and  in- 
dlieeUy  through  proxies  in  Angola  and 
Central  Anwrica.  These  are  the  tangi- 
ble manifestations  to  growing  Soviet 
power.  Unless  we  ma1nt4iin  a  strategic 
nuclear  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  prob- 
lem of  Soviet  adventurism  will  grow. 

Truly,  the  modernization  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  is  long  overdue  and  should 
become  a  matter  of  the  highest  priori- 
ty. A  credible,  flexible  strategic  force 
Is  vital  not  only  to  the  balance  of 
power  but  is  the  essential  foundation 
of  our  role  as  leader  and  defender  of 
free  nations.  The  fimdamental  goal  of 
nuclear  deterrence  depends  on  a  credi- 
ble force.  Our  goal  of  deterring  nonnu- 
clear  war  or  nuclear  blackmail  also  de- 
pends on  it. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  consen- 
sus on  the  need  for  strategic  modern- 


ization, particularly  of  the  land-baaed 
leg  of  the  strategic  triad-interconti- 
nental ballisUc  missUes  [ICBM's].  Ac- 
cording to  the  bipartisan  Soowcroft 
Commission.  America's  ICBM  force 
has  three  main  strategic  purposes: 
First,  serving  as  a  hedge  against  possi- 
ble vulnerabilities  in  our  submarine 
force:  second,  introducing  complexity 
and  uncertainty  into  any  plan  for 
Soviet  attack  because  of  the  different 
types  of  attadu  that  would  have  to  be 
launched  against  our  ICBM's  and  our 
bombers;  and  third,  helping  to  deter 
Soviet  threats  of  massive  conventional 
or  limited  nuclear  attacks  by  the  abili- 
ty to  respond  pronvtly  and  ocmtroDar 
bly  against  hardened  military  targets. 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missUes 
offer  a  unique  contribution  to  the  ef- 
fective deterrmt  value  of  the  strategic 
triad.  They  are  accurate,  reqmnsive 
and  reliable,  and  they  offer  alert  rates 
approaching  100  percent.  These  hiito 
alert  rates  and  exoeUent  supporting 
communications  sjrstems  make  ICBM's 
the  most  responsive  element  of  the 
triad.  The  ICBM's  abUity  to  put  hard- 
ened Soviet  targets  at  risk  is  essential 
to  effective  deterrence.  ICBM's,  there- 
fore, make  it  more  difficult  for  the  So- 
viets to  plan  and  execute  a  successful 
attack  on  aU  three  triad  components. 

We  face  growing  asymmetries,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  our  ci4)ability 
against  hardened  targets.  Since  the 
late  1960's  the  Soviet  Union  has  en- 
gaged in  a  massive  and  destabilizing 
strategic  arms  buUdup  that  threatens 
the  survivabiUty  and  retaliatory  effec- 
tiveness of  the  taiad. 

l%>ecificaUy,  the  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped and  deployed  numerous  large 
and  highly  accurate  we^ions.  The  So- 
viets have  also  taken  steps  to  reduce 
our  ability  to  retaliate.  They  have 
hardened  their  ICBM  sUos  and  critical 
command  and  control  fadUties  to  the 
point  that  our  Minuteman  missUes 
have  oiUy  limited  capabiUties  against 
them.  This  imbalance  is  such  a  critical 
component  of  strategic  cvabillty  that 
it  seriously  undermines  the  strength 
of  our  nuclear  deterrence. 

Because  of  their  increasing  age,  our 
cturent  ICBM  force  lacks  the  requisite 
yield  and  accuracy  to  threaten  retalia- 
tion against  hardened  Soviet  assets, 
and  are  vulnerable  themselves  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  for  Presidents  and  the  ad- 
ministrations of  both  parties  saw  the 
undeniable  need  for  a  new  ICBM 
[MX].  The  MX  is  essential  to  redress 
these  asjmunetries  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
negotiate  arms  reductions. 

In  its  report  on  the  UJ3.'s  strategic 
posture,  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
recognized  that  no  single  weapons 
system  or  basing  mode  would  be  able 
to  solve  all  of  our  problems  and  meet 
aU  of  our  requirements  for  both  the 
near  and  the  longer  term.  The  Com- 
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miadon's  reoommendatlons.  which  the 
prMldent  accepted  and  the  Congren 
aiHVOved.  calls  for  the  deployment  of 
100  MX  miasiles  in  Minuteman  slloa  as 
(Hie  element  of  an  overall  stratecic 
force  modernisation  and  arms  control 
package.  Deplojrment  of  the  MX  will 
eliminate  the  Soviet  monopoly  of 
prompt  hard-target  capabilty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate 
yesterday  on  the  authorisation  of  $1.5 
billion  for  21  MX  missiles,  it  became 
clear  that  the  major  questions  per- 
tained to  the  cost  of  the  missiles  In 
light  of  the  deficit  and  grave  domestic 
needs,  the  need  for  greater  convem- 
tional  strength,  the  so-called  "obsoles- 
cence" of  the  MX  in  light  of  more 
recent  technology,  the  alleged  vulner- 
ability of  the  MX  in  Minuteman  sUos, 
and.  perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
effect  of  the  House's  action  on  the  ne- 
gotiations currently  underway  in 
Ooieva. 

Allow  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  address 
each  of  these  issues  in  (urn. 

First,  those  who  would  try  to  save 
money  in  defense  qiending  by  block- 
ing the  MX  must  remember  that  what 
we  spend  must  be  in  response  to  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  threat  we  face. 
The  experience  of  massive  Soviet 
buildups  during  a  period  of  U.S.  re- 
straint in  the  late  1960*8  and  early 
1970's  makes  It  all  too  clear  that 
Moscow  will  seise  unilateral  advantage 
if  possible.  Although  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  during  the  last  4 
years  in  strengthening  our  defense  ca- 
pabilities by  the  renewal  of  arms  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  clear 
commitment  on  our  part  to  match 
Soviet  force  improvements  is  a  neces- 
sary incentive  to  Soviet  seriousness  in 
arms  control  negotiations. 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  words  yester- 
day of  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Issue  cannot  be  de- 
fined as  a  deficit  question  because 
these  funds  are  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1985  deficit,  and  hence  are  "water 
under  the  bridge." 

Second,  some  of  those  arguing  in  op- 
position to  House  Joint  Resolution  181 
wtaiTitAin  that  MX  funds  would  better 
be  used  for  the  modernisation  of  con- 
ventional forces  and  for  rebuilding  the 
U.&  Navy.  Of  course.  It  is  aU  too  obvi- 
ous that  the  simple  transfer  of  $1.5 
bUllon  from  nuclear  arms  to  conven- 
tional forces  does  nothing  to  subtract 
f  nmi  total  pending.  But  beyond  that, 
the  loss  of  hard-targeting  capability  as 
a  result  of  this  amendment  would  pose 
serious  threats  to  our  overaU  deter- 
rence and  would  require  vastly  in- 
creased conventional  defense  expendi- 
ture to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the 
Western  alliance. 

Third,  the  argument  has  been  heard 
figatn  and  again  that  the  MX  missfle  is 
somehow  "obsolete."  Since  almost  no 
crltldsms  have  been  made  of  Its  tech- 
nical capabilities  or  the  MX's  ability 


to  perform  ita  designated  task,  these 
argimients  can  only  be  references  to 
promised,  but  yet  far-off,  technology 
of  the  Mldgetman  missile.  Develop- 
ment of  a  small  ICBM.  such  as  the 
Mldgetman.  may  well  enhance  strate- 
gic stability  in  the  longer  term.  But  as 
the  President's  bipartitfan  commission 
on  strategic  forces— the  Scowcroft 
Commission— stressed,  neither  of  the 
two  systems  can  ensure  security 
alone— they  are  complementary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  no  longer 
follow  this  pattern  of  rejecting  current 
technology  because  of  the  promise  of 
some  future  technology. 

Fourth,  although  the  opponents  of 
the  BCX  have  professed  great  concern 
about  the  possible  vulnerability  of  the 
MX  missiles  based  in  silos,  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  asserted  tjtat  silo 
vtilnerability  "is  not  a  sufficiently 
dominant"  part  of  the  ICBM  modon- 
isation  problem.  While  silo-based 
MX's  are  vulnerable  when  viewed  in 
isolation,  the  entire  U.S.  strategic 
force  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Soviets  could  not  destroy  all  XJJ&.  stra- 
tegic forces,  so  would  face  an  unac- 
ceptable retaliation  even  If  they  did 
destroy  the  MX  force. 

In  addition,  recent  tests  of  steel-clad 
and  steel-reinforced  concrete  struc- 
tures reveal  that  structural  hardness 
levels  of  over  25  times  that  of  current 
silos  may  be  achieved. 

Fifth,  those  who  are  urging  the  re- 
jection of  House  Joint  Resolution  181 
forget  that  the  MX  missile  provides  an 
essential,  even  critical  incentive  to  the 
Soviets  for  serious  negotiations  on 
arms  reductions.  Deleting  the  MX 
funding  now  would  tmdermine  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva,  depriving  them, 
not  of  a  bargaining  "chip."  but  of  valu- 
able bargaining  leverage.  A  rejection 
of  MX  missile  funding  now  would  give 
the  Soviets  something  for  nothing  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State 
Shults.  "Because  of  the  unity  and 
steadfastness  we  have  shown,  our  ne- 
gotiating position  is  quite  strong.  How- 
ever, abandoning  or  delaying  the  MX 
now  would  weaken  the  hand  of  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva,  signal  a  lack  of 
resolve,  and  hold  out  the  hope  to  the 
Soviets  that  they  can  achieve  unilater- 
al U.S.  concessions  without  conces- 
sions of  their  own." 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  sup- 
port for  the  MX  at  this  time  is  crucial 
to  the  development  of  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  progress  in  arms  control  and  is 
key  to  the  conduct  of  an  effective  for- 
eign policy.  Our  foreign  policy  and  our 
ability  to  defend  our  interests  and  our 
most  cherished  values  will  be  decisive- 
ly strengthened  if  the  Congress  gives 
strcmg  baddng  to  the  MX  program. 
Modernisation  of  our  deterrent,  and  of 
our  land-based  ICBM  force  in  particu- 
lar, is  essential  to  the  goals  of  prevent- 
ing conflict,  reducing  the  risk  of  war. 
and  demonstrating  our  resolve  to  ad- 


versaries and  allies  alike.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  also  increase  Moscow's  in- 
centive to  negotiate  seriously  in 
START  [strategic  arms  reduction 
talks)  and  other  arms  reduction  talks. 
Clearly,  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
engage  in  substantial,  equivalent,  and 
verifiable  reductions  of  their  nuclear 
weapons.  Strategic  military  potential 
must,  by  means  of  negotiation,  be  lim- 
ited to  the  level  required  for  deter- 
rence and  defense  so  as  to  reduce  the 
existing  danger  of  aggression.  The 
problem  of  survival  which  has  arisen 
so  profoundly  during  the  nuclear  age 
cannot  be  mastered  either  by  one- 
sided advance  concessions  or  renunci- 
ations or  by  military  superiority  but 
only  by  a  complex  system  of  reciprocal 
safeguards  such  as  dialog,  contacts, 
arms  control,  disarmament,  balanced 
modernisation,  restrictions,  contraints. 
and  confidence-building  measures. 

Peace,  history  teaches  us.  is  not  at- 
tidned  by  unilateral  disarmament  or 
weakness,  but  is  protected  through 
strength.  Strength  does  not  Imply  that 
we  seek  to  become  "superior"  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  "beat  them  in  an  arms  race." 
But  what  would  our  allies  and  other 
nations  conclude  about  American 
strength,  resolve,  and  reliability  if  we 
were  to  f  aU  to  deploy  a  new  ICBM  in 
the  face  of  these  Soviet  developments? 
Rather,  we  must  continue  to  be  vigi- 
lant to  maintain  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  strategic  forces  while  negoti- 
ating a  more  safe  and  balanced  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.S.SJI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  House  vote  against 
House  Joint  Resolution  181  would  be 
the  wrong  action  at  the  wrong  time.  It 
sends  the  wrong  signal,  and  it  imder- 
mlnes  all  legitimate  attempts  to  per- 
suade the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  own 
forces.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  a  painful  week  in  the  House, 
Democrats  against  Democrats,  Repub- 
licans against  Republicans.  The  MX 
missfle  has  torn  this  body  apart  as  no 
issue  has  in  the  last  decade,  and  yet  we 
are  like  two  tired  fighters  going 
through  the  motions  in  the  late 
rounds.  We  are  saying  our  lines  with 
less  and  less  fervor,  because  I  believe, 
like  those  fighters  hanging  on  kind  of 
punch  drunk,  we  want  this  aU  to  end. 
Some  essential  unity  to  that  purpose 
has  begun  to  emerge.  A  large  majority 
want  to  send  a  message  to  those  In 
this  administration  who  have  f  oUed  at 
every  turn  any  negotiable  proposal  in 
the  past,  and  we  also  want  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  deterrence  as  our 
future  strategy  to  preserve  peace. 

We  do  not  have  to  repeat  the  litany 
of  articles  and  books  that  describe  the 
internal  machinations  of  those  who 
have  obstructed  legitimate  arms  con- 
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trol  in  tlie  name  of  letting  Reagan  be 
Reagan. 

I  would  simply  urge  you  to  read 
Strobe  ITalbot's  book.  "Deadly  Gam- 
bits." 

But  I  Ibelieve  we  are  bey«»id  that 
now.  We  used  the  MX  as  leverage  to 
pressure  the  administration  to 
produce  a  negotiable  aims  control  pro- 
posal Tl^t  was  in  198S.  It  is  now  1985 
and  the  city  of  Geneva  has  become  a 
symbol  of  hope.  We  believe  that  hard 
bargaining  between  equally  tough  ad- 
versaries will  be  necessary  before 
those  hopes  can  be  fulfilled:  however, 
those  hopes  will  not  be  realised  by  uni- 
lateral a^  by  us  here  today  to  remove 
options  From  our  negotiators.  Even 
Paul  Watnke,  the  respected  opponent 
of  the  MX,  admitted  In  his  lobbying 
that  in  lUs  capacity  as  the  negotiator 
of  the  SALT  n  Trnty,  he  was  greatly 
hlnderedi  by  the  unilateral  cancella- 
tion of  tlie  B-1. 

DeplO]«nent  of  40  missfles  in  the 
present  paring  mode  is  enough  mod- 
emlsatiota  for  the  negotiators  to  do 
their  Jolx  Mr.  President,  we  need  you 
also  to  understand  that  enough  is 
enough.  jWhen  this  vote  is  done  and 
our  ef  f  Mt  to  speak  with  one  voice  is 
reaffirmed,  you.  Mr.  President,  must 
woric  tolfuIfUl  the  hopes  you  have 
raised.  A  treaty  is  needed  and  balance 
and  fleilbflity  wUl  be  required  to 
reach  ItT 

I  hope  we  have  ended  this  endless 
negotiatihg  process  among  ounelves. 
Now  it  ii  time  to  extend  this  biparti- 
san approach.  Mr.  President,  to  the  so- 
lution of!  our  deficit  crisis  and  to  the 
preservation  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  ApDABBO.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yield  1  Bfinute  to  the  genUeman  from 
[Mr.  AuxamiibU. 

Mr.  AliEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  thp  gentieman  for  yleld&ig. 

:embers  have  felt  a  degree  of 
deception  of  the  President's  lobbyists 
of,  ^st.  points  of  cost  of  mlasUe:  and 
second,  lite  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

The  colt  of  the  missile  alleged  to  be 
$74  mUlton  per  mlssOe  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  deployment  which  is 
revealed  lo  be  ^tproxlinatfly  $180  mfl- 
lion  per'  missfle.  Thus,  an  MX  cost 
would  be  $250  million  per  missile.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  fitnu  the  gmUeman 
from  Ohio  [BCr.  GLoni]  which  sup- 
ports those  data. 

In  addition,  the  genUonan  from 
Wlaconsiti  [Mr.  Moodt]  has  pointed 
out  a  statement  by  Ambassador 
Rowny  Which  reflects  that  the  MX 
missfles  being  funded  today  are  not 
being  used  as  a  bargaining  chip.  I  in- 
clude a  loopy  of  Mr.  Moodt's  letter 
which  rwites  a  conversation  between 
Ambassador  Edward  L.  Rowny  and 
Mr.  Lehiter  of  the  McNefl-Lehrer  News 
Hour. 

UdS.  SBTAn. 
OdmiiTTa  CM  Aum  Snvica, 
fraOUngton.  DC.  March  27.  t$iS. 

DBAS  DmociATic  OouBMUC  Nobody 
likes  to  change  their  vote.  And  no  Oemoerst 


wants  to  be  imintnA  as  weak  on  defense.  But 
I  believe  there  are  two  very  good  reasons  to 
oppose  the  MZ  when  the  House  votes  on  it 
sgain  tomorrow. 

The  first  one  ia  cost.  The  Administrmtion 
wants  you  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  each 
MX  mlarile  would  be  "only"  $74  million.  But 
they  also  admit  that  putting  the  MX  in  the 
same  old  vulnerable  Mlnutonsn  silos  that 
the  Soviets  liave  bad  targeted  for  over  20 
yean  makes  sense  only  if  we  "super- 
harden"  those  sflos  to  withstand  a  Soviet 
attadL  And  wtiat  the  Administration  hasn't 
told  you  Is  Uiat  Uie  cost  of  that  super-bard- 
eniog  would  be  at  least  $180  million— per 
aHo.  "nut  brings  the  cost  of  each  MX  to  at 
least  $3M  million— a  billion  dollars  for  every 
four  MZs  we  build. 

Those  are  figures  the  Administration 
would  prefer  you  didnt  Imow— but  I  got 
tblBm  from  the  Air  Foroe  two  weeks  ago  in 
Congiesrional  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Aimed  Services  Committee. 

ttte  aeorad  reason  for  opposing  the  MX 
tomorrow  is  tliat  It  is  neither  an  effective 
detenent  nor  an  effective  bargaining  dtip 
In  Oeneva.  It's  not  a  deterrent  because  it's 
vulneraUe.  It's  not  an  effective  bargaining 
chip  because  we've  already  told  the  Soviets 
weYe  wQltaig  to  give  it  up. 

Nobody  in  either  House  M  Congress  is  any 
stronger  on  defense  tlian  I  am.  But  I  can 
tdl  you  that  building  a  vulnerable  missile 
wont  make  America  strong— and  oppoataig  a 
vulnerable  mlasOe  wont  make  the  Demo- 
cratic party  look  wealc  For  the  sake  of  our 
security— and  for  the  sake  of  our  taxpay- 
ers—I  urge  you  to  give  the  MX  missOe  the 
defeat  it  deserves  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Best  regards. 
Stnoereiy. 

Jomt  OLBim,  V.S.  Senator. 

House  or  RmassiiTATivKS. 
WaOiington.  D.a.  MarxA  28. 19S5. 

Dbab  Collbaouk  Many  Memiiers  of  the 
House  were  sincerely  convinced  to  support 
tlie  MX  because  of  the  "bargaining  clilp" 
srgument  advanced  by  the  White  House, 
Ambassador  Kamprtman  and  our  colleague. 
LesAapta. 

As  Ambassador  Kampelman  said  at  Mon- 
day's White  House  taleflng,  "Why  let  the 
Soviets  liave  something  for  free  Instead  of 
having  to  give  something  up?"  He  likened  It 
to  having  an  m>ple  fall  fnnn  the  tree  and 
said  the  Russians  would  wait  to  see  what 
else  they  could  get  for  free. 

Last  night  on  FSB's  MacNeil-I^lirer 
NewsHour,  Ambasssdor  Edward  Rowny,  a 
top  arms  talks  advisrar  to  the  Presidait.  ad- 
mitted that  the  21  new  MZs  are  no  bargain- 
ing diip. 

rtiiitiassadni  Rowny  further  elaborated 
that  the  Administration  oonsiderB  the  MZs 
as  a  non-negotiable  means  of  modernizing 
our  forces. 

On  tlie  reverse  is  printed  verbatim  three 
paiticulariy  relevant  questicms  and  answers 
from  Ambasssdor  Rowny's  Interview  with 
Jim  Lelirer.  Those  Members  w1m>  voted  to 
authorise  tlie  21  new  MZ  missDes  because 
the  President  snd  bis  supporters  said  they 
were  a  liargainlng  chip  that  would  strength- 
en our  team  in  Ooieva  should  find  Ambas- 
sador Rowny's  words  a  revelation. 

Please  consider  what  Ambassador  Rowny 
Is  saying  as  we  cast  today's  vote  on  actually 
appropriating  money  for  21  additional  MZ 
missfles. 

Jm  MoosT. 


[From  the  MacNefl-Leluer  NewsHour, 
March  27] 

iMBMMH.  What  about  (the  point)  tliat 
time  are  other  votes  to  come?  .  .  .  tlie  tt 
vote,  wtiich  if  something  doesnt  come  out 
of  tliese  talks  l>etween  now  and  then  tlie 
whole  tiling  could  go  flush  down  the  tubes? 

Rgwitt.  Well,  negotiating,  like  politics,  is 
the  art  of  the  possible.  We've  had  21  mod- 
ernized missfles  approved  liefore  and  now 
have  21  more.  And  I  look  at  42  Jaguais.  tS 
models,  r^ladng  those  old  1963  lOnute- 
men.  That  gives  us  a  lot  of  deterrmoe  power 
and  that  gives  us  more  levnsge  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

Tamtss  Does  the  MZ  immediately  go  on 
the  table? 

RowvT.  No,  no— the  MZ  doesn't  come  on 
the  table.  Remember,  now,  as  I  think  you 
know  Jim.  that  we  are  modernizing  a  force 
that  has  lieen  allowed  to  atrophy.  As  I  say, 
we've  had  the  196S  Chevy  Jalopies  and  the 
Soviets  have  buflt  and  buOt  and  buUt.  Tliey 
have  four  new  systems  and  now  (they  are) 
testing  two  more.  They  have  600  MZs  al- 
ready and  we're  beginning  to  modernise  our 
forces.  So,  this  is  an  evolutionary  process 
where  we  are  modemWng  tlie  leg  of  our 
Triad. 

I^RBOL  So  (the)  possible  scmarlo  tliat 
the  MZ  goes  on  the  taUe  and  the  Russians 
say.  "Okay,  if  you  wont  build  the  MZ.  we 
won't  build  this,  this,  that"— you  are  saying 
that's  impossible? 

Rowmr.  Well,  they've  already  done  it.  And 
I  do  not  expect  them  to  scrap  their  600  MZ- 
type  missiles  thst  they've  already  built  for 
the  BCZs  we're  now  beginning  to  build. 

a  1210 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  genUonan 
from  Florida  [Mr.  ShrhI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuConr]  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throughout  this  debate  many  of  us 
have  referred  to  the  MX  as  the  glass- 
jaw  missfle.  But  there  is  another  nick- 
name that  might  be  even  more  appro- 
priate. Perhaps  we  should  caU  it  a 
"Trust  the  Russians"  missfle. 

If  I  were  to  ask  my  friends  who  sup- 
port this  missfle  how  many  of  them 
trust  the  Russians,  I  doubt  that  many 
of  them  would  raise  their  hands  today. 
But  let  me  teU  you.  that  is  exactly 
what  they  are  asking  us  to  do  in  fund- 
ing the  MX. 

We  know  glassjaw  is  vulnerable.  By 
the  time  it  is  deployed.  Soviet  accura- 
cy wiU  be  good  enough  to  take  out  es- 
sentially all  of  our  sflos  that  those 
BCX's  wfll  be  in. 

Glassjaw  supporters  say  that  this 
does  not  matter,  basically  for  three 
reasons.  They  say  we  can  harden  the 
sUos.  If  that  does  not  woi^  then  they 
say  we  can  launch  our  missfles  in  that 
narrow  SO^nlnute  warning  that  we  wlU 
have  before  the  Soviet  ICBM's  can  get 
here.  And  if  that  does  not  woi^  either. 
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they  aay  that  we  can  rely  on  our 
ICBM-lxmiber  synergiam. 

AU  of  this  will  work  very,  very  fine 
Indeed— provided  you  trust  the  Rus- 
sians to  be  nice  (uys  and  not  improve 
their  technology.  But  if  you  do  not 
trust  the  Russians  to  be  so  coopera- 
tive, and  I  for  one  do  not.  you  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to 
press  ahead  and  make  their  SLBM's 
very  accurate,  as  we  are  doing  now 
with  our  Trident  n. 

Do  you  know  what  wlU  haiipen 
then?  I  want  to  tell  you  today. 

Superhardening  goes  into  the  trash- 
can  because  the  Russians,  by  their  im- 
proved accuracy,  will  be  able  to  crater 
those  sflos  that  we  are  putting  the 
IQCsin. 

Launch  under  attack  goes  into  the 
tnshcan  as  well  because  their  attack 
will  be  too  quick. 

And  synergism,  that  word  we  have 
heard  so  much,  also  goes  into  the 
trashcan  because  the  Russians  wlU  be 
able  to  attadc  quickly  and  accurately 
with  the  same  weapons  at  the  same 
time,  and  even  the  Scowcroft  report 

admits  this. 

Mr.  HDNTER.  WTU  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  AuCOm.  I  cannot  yield  in  this 
brief  time  that  I  have. 

Yesterday  the  gentlonan  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KasicbI  suggested  to  me  another 
way  in  which  glassjaw  might  survive. 
He  told  me  that  glassjaw  advocates  in 
the  Pentagcm  believe  that  if  the  Sovi- 
ets try  to  disable  us  in  a  first  strike 
they  would  not  go  after  owe  entire 
strategic  force  all  at  once,  that  istead 
they  will  deliberately  leave  some  of 
our  weapons  unattacked. 

Now.  if  the  Russians  are  going  to  be 
such  nice  guys  I  think  that  is  great. 
That  is  nifty.  Obviously  if  they  do  not 
attack  some  or  our  silos,  those  silos 
will  in  fact  survive. 

But  the  problem  is  the  only  way 
glassjaw  can  survive  is  with  Soviet  co- 
operation along  those  lines.  Will  we 
get  this  cooperation  from  the  other 
side?  Can  we  trust  the  Russians  to  be 
such  nice  guys,  to  set  up  their  attack 
precisely  in  the  way  we  tell  them?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

We  tried  that  once  before.  We  tried 
it  in  liMl.  It  was  called  Pearl  Harbor. 
We  put  a  powerful  force  in  the  Pacific, 
the  bulk  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  in  a  vul- 
nerable basing  mode  and  we  know 
what  happened.  We  trusted  the  other 
side  not  to  attack  and  the  other  side 
did  not  oblige,  and  that  remains  one  of 
the  black  moments  in  our  military  his- 
tory. 

Here,  my  friends,  we  have  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  those  who  sup- 
port glassjaw  and  those  who  opvoae  it. 
The  supporters  of  the  missile  are 
asking  us  to  trust  the  Russians  not  to 
exploit  the  vulnerability  of  this  sitting 
duck  multibUllon-dollar  target. 

These  missiles  are  "vulnerable  as 
hell."    according    to    the    gentleman 
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from  Wisoonsln  [Mr.  Asratl.  They  will 
put  a  hair  trigger  on  nuclear  war.  Mr. 
AspiH  said  that,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  down 
this  road  before.  In  1941  we  did  deploy 
that  fleet  in  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  vul- 
nerable as  hell.  It  did  put  a  hair  trig- 
ger on  global  war.  and  we  were  lucky 
thOL  It  was  not  a  nuclear  war.  We  had 
time  to  recover.  But  the  next  time, 
with  the  weapons  we  are  dealing  with 
today,  we  will  not  have  that  capabUity. 
we  will  not  have  that  luxury.  Our  next 
Pearl  Harbor  will  be  our  last. 

I  tell  you  that  this  vulnerable 
weapon  is  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 
It  is  not  strength.  A  vulnerable 
weapon  is  wealmess.  not  strength. 

I  do  not  care  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues come  to  the  well  of  the  floor 
and  poimd  their  chests  and  say.  "give 
us  this  vulnerable  weapon  because  we 
need  to  project  strength."  When  you 
deploy  a  vulnerable  weapon  you  are 
projecting  weakness,  not  strength. 
That  is  why  the  MX  needs  to  be  de- 
feated. That  is  why  the  MX  is  no  bar- 
gaining chip,  because  the  Russians 
know  that  it  is  vulnerable. 

Let  us  unfund  the  MX.  Let  us  do  it 
today.  It  is  authorised.  We  do  not  need 
to  put  the  money  behind  it.  And  let  us 
get  about  building  this  Nation's  real 
security  > 

Mr.  McDAOB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  WilsohI. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  civility  of  this  debate. 
When  we  have  an  issue  that  is  this  di- 
visive and  this  emotional.  I  think  it  is 
a  credit  to  all  of  us  that  we  are  able  to 
keep  the  matter  somewhat  on  a  higher 
plane  without  Impugning  each  other's 
motives  or  patriotism. 

I  was  interested  in  the  last  speech, 
as  I  am  always  interested  in  what  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCon  1 
says. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  some  words 
that  I  read  in  a  speech  last  night 
about  a  weapons  system.  The  words 
used  were  "vulnerable."  "too  costly." 
"impractical,"  "do  not  have  the 
bases,"  and  "it  Is  not  needed." 

Now.  you  may  think  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  MX  missile,  but  I  am 
not.  Those  were  the  words  that  were 
used  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1931 
when  the  Labor  Party  was  trying  to 
defeat  development  of  the  Spitfire 
fighter  plane. 

I  might  also  say  that  in  1940  there 
were  a  lot  of  Messerschmitt  pilots  that 
wished  they  had  been  more  successful. 
When  I  hear  my  friends  talk  about 
wemwns  systems,  and  various  reasons 
to  oppose  them  with  the  same  words 
that  you  hear  over  and  over  and  over. 
I  wonder  what  weapons  systems  they 
support.  The  older  ones  did  not  sup- 
port the  P-111.  The  younger  ones  did 
not  support  the  B-1.  They  did  not  sup- 


port the  new  carriers.  Of  course  they 
did  not. 

And  do  you  know  something  else? 
They  will  not  support  the  Stealth 
bomber  when  the  time  comes,  and 
they  will  not  support  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  their  leaders,  who  is  one  of  my 
favorite  Members  of  the  House,  and  I 
want  you  all  to  listen  to  this,  offered 
an  amendment  in  our  committee,  and 
in  our  subcommittee,  to  make  the  D-6 
missUe  less  accurate. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about  our 
party's  image.  Let  us  talk  about  when 
the  Democrats  were  successful. 

We  were  successful  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  signing  the  Atlantic 
Charter  in  1940.  The  isolationists  in 
this  country  opposed  that  because 
they  said  it  would  irritate  Hitler.  They 
did  not  realize  that  he  was  already 
pretty  well  irritated. 

The  isolationists  in  this  country 
tried  to  defeat  the  draft  in  1941.  Roo- 
sevelt was  a  warmonger. 

The  isolationists  were  successful  in 
1940  in  defeating  the  effort  to  fortify 
Ouam  because  they  said  we  would  irri- 
tate the  JitfMuiese  who  were  at  that 
time  amassing  their  great  air  fleet  to 
attack  Pearl  Harbor. 

Roosevelt  won  four  elections.  Harry 
Tnmian  won  one  that  he  was  not  sup- 
posed to  win.  and  he  was  criticized  bit- 
teriy  for  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  organi- 
zation of  NATO,  and  the  creation  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

All  of  you  remember  the  campaign 
in  1960  in  which  the  cornerstone  of 
John  Kennedy's  foreign  policy  plank 
was  the  missile  gv>.  and  we  all  remem- 
ber his  great  symbol  of  that  campaign 
which  was  a  little  PT  boat  that  we  all 
stiU  wear  proudly  on  our  ties. 

What  happened  in  1984. 1  would  ask 
to  my  Democratic  colleagues.  We  had 
a  good  and  a  decent  candidate.  He 
knew  the  problem  the  party  had  with 
the  public  image  of  us  being  weak  on 
defense,  and  he  tried  mightily  to  do 
something  about  it.  and  simply  could 
not  because  the  cards  were  stacked  too 
much  the  other  way. 

How  many  of  you  remember  Gersl- 
dlne  Ferraro's  speech,  and  a  very  cou- 
rageous speech.  I  might  add.  to  the 
United  Auto  Workers  in  Ohio  in  which 
she  said: 

How  can  you  guya  pooibly  be  voting 
mcainst  lu?  We  h&ve  been  for  extended  un- 
employment compensation.  We  were  (or 
balUnc  out  Chrysler.  The  other  party 
wasn't.  How  can  you  oppose  us? 

And  they  told  her 
Because  of  weak  foreign  policy. 

Our  great  strength  in  the  years  In 
which  we  have  been  successful  is  be- 
cause we  have  been  the  party  of  the 
working  man,  and  also  the  party  of  a 
resolute  Ameria. 
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I  would 
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like  to  quote  from  the  inau- 
guration of  a  Democratic  President  in 
January  of  1961: 

Let  every  nation  know  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  111  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  we 
shall  beariany  burden,  we  shall  meet  any 
hardship.  Ire  shall  support  any  friend  and 
oppose  ani  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and 
success  of  Vberty.  This  much  we  pledge  and 
more.         | 

John  Keimedy,  Democrat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemah  from  Texas  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  announce  that  the 
gentlemah  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ad- 
DABBOl  has  8  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McOask]  has  9  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute! to  the  g«itleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [ilr.  MoMTQOiaaT]. 

Mr.  MPNTGOMERT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ribe  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion for  Ithe  MX.  I  think  I  have  been 
on  this  floor  atiout  as  much  as  any- 
body llsttoing  to  the  debate,  partici- 
pating very  briefly  in  the  debate. 

Key  pomts  keep  coming  to  my  mind: 
Our  chlej^  negotiator  representing  us 
in  Geneva  came  to  Washington 
lilonday  and  he  said  it  would  help  if 
we  have  the  MX  missile  in  negotia- 
tions. If  he  wants  this  MX  missOe.  let 
us  give  it  to  him. 

Now.  if  the  negotiations  do  not  work 
in  Genevk.  and  I  happen  to  have  the 
privilege  pf  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Anne4  Services,  we  need  to  mxlate 
oiu*  nuclear  wei4>ons  anyway,  and  the 
BCX  mingle  should  be  put  in  our  arse- 
nal. 

We  update  our  naval  ships,  our  guns, 
our  plants,  our  tanks;  we  have  been 
slow  in  Roving  ahead  in  getting  the 
MX  mlswe  on  target  ready  to  go  in 
the  sflosTKegarding  the  bastaig  mode.  I 
defy  anyone  to  tell  me,  using  the  exist- 
ing silos,:  that  we  cannot  get  some  of 
the  missiles  out  of  these  silos.  I  think 
we  can  aiid  I  certainly  will  support  the 
MXmia£e. 

Mr.  At>DABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [SfuTTiuncAirr]. 

Mr.  "mAFICANT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man.      I 

Mr.  Chfdrman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
as  a  fresftman  I  Just  wanted  to  present 
an  opinion  that  I  believe  has  followed 
many  o|  the  young  people  around: 
that  is.  If  we  were  against  this  MX 
that  we  Were  weak  on  defense.  I  do  not 
believe  that.  I  believe  that  we  are 
rather  stnart  on  defense  by  voting 
down  a  large,  unnecessary,  expoisive 
item  in  |ui  expanded  military  budget 
that  is  going  to  have  to  be  pruned. 

Wherelare  we  going  to  prune  it?  In 
the  small  line  item  categories?  Or  are 
we  gointf  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  going 
to  make  those  tough,  smart  decisions? 
Two  wrongs  do  not  make  one  rli^t.  I 
am  a  llttte  bit  disappointed  to  see  that 


there  is  a  lack  of  philosophical  unity 
among  some  of  our  colleagues,  and  we 
have  an  opportunity  today'  to  turn 
that  around. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do 
that. 

Tou  Imow.  General  Eisenhower, 
then  President  Eisenhower,  warned 
years  ago  this  Nation  would  develop 
into  a  military  complex  and  we  would 
bectmie  No.  1  militarily.  Now.  If  you 
look  at  all  the  other  items  of  this 
budget,  if  It  was  necessary  then  I 
would  vote  for  it.  but  you  are  not  John 
Wayne  by  voting  for  an  MX  and  I 
think  there  has  been  a  distorted  ele- 
ment in  this  whole  process. 

As  a  freshman.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  giving  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  opinions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mrs.  LLOTD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
funding  release  is  primarily  an  arms 
control  issue  which  the  events  of 
recent  weelcs  have  framed  in  clear  per- 
spective. Proponents  say  that  our 
ICBM's  have  become  too  vulnerable  so 
fast  that  tiM  missile  leg  of  the  triad  is 
imperiled  without  the  BCX.  From  a 
vulnerability  standpoint,  this  leg 
cannot -be  viewed  in  Isolation  from  the 
bomber  leg.  tot  which  the  B-1  is  to  be 
the  linch-pin.  or  from  the  submarine- 
launched-ballistic-missile  [SLBM]  leg. 
If  we  don't  go  forward  with  the  BCX. 
the  pace  at  which  Soviet  strategic 
force  capabilitids  outgain  or  surpass 
those  of  the  United  States  will  simply 
be  accelerated.  In  this  view,  the  loss  of 
strategic  parity  will  be  "characterized 
by  dangerous  viilnerabilitles  in  major 
components  of  our  deterrent  forces 
and  by  a  substantial  disparity  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  ability  to 
fight,  win.  and  recover  from  strategic 
nuclear  war."  Neither  power  presum- 
ably counts  on  waging  a  nuclear  war 
but  as  Prof.  Van  Cleave  notes  "the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  able,  during  this 
period,  to  expect  advantages  based 
iqwn  the  ability  to  threaten  nuclear 
war  much  more  credibly  than  the 
United  States." 

The  level  of  the  debate  in  the  House 
has  naturally  been  intense  since  this  is 
a  major  national  policy  issue.  It  is. 
however,  lamentable  to  see  the  chidr- 
man  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
attacked  vinilently  by  members  of  his 
own  party,  chiefly  because  he  chooses 
to  make  up  his  own  mind  on  this  issue. 
Thin  is  not  an  issue  that  should  be 
acted  on  viscerally  but  rather  requires 
detached  analsrais.  And  yet.  apart  from 
the  relative  merits  of  the  weapons 
system,  its  tortured  history  and  its 
various  basing  modes,  one  question 
stands  out.  Can  we  constructively  sup- 
port the  U.S.  bargaining  position  at 
Geneva  by  unilaterally  removing  a 
system  which  enhances  the  deterrent 
quality  of  our  strategic  forces? 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
thiii  funding  could  be  better  speat  on 


conventional  foTces.  I  share  their  con- 
cern about  our  ability  to  wage  a  con- 
ventional war  and  particularly  our 
ability  to  control  the  sea  lanes  in  case 
of  a  prolonged  European  conflict.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  would  remind  them 
that  the  level  of  UJ3.  oonvmtlonal 
forces  is  not  on  the  table  in  Geneva, 
but  rather  the  level  and  nature  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  Strategic 
strength  is  the  only  acceptable  U.S. 
bargaining  position.  I  would  also 
remind  my  colleagues  that  it  is  not 
practical  to  suggest  that  these  funds 
are  transferable  within  DOD  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  those  also  who  say  the 
deficit  is  too  large  and  we  must  reduce 
it  even  if  that  be  at  the  cost  of  certain 
national  security  programs.  I  would 
point  out  to  them  that  there  is  still 
significant  room  for  deficit  reducti<nis 
in  DOD  programs  outside  this 
"fenced"  fiscal  year  1985  funding  and. 
in  fact,  the  fiscal  year  1986  MX  fund- 
ing is  more  properly  an  issue  for  defi- 
cit reduction.  Today's  vote  is  merely  to 
affirm  the  policy  vote  on  the  authori- 
zation resolution.  Even  if  today's  vote 
is  also  a  yes,  the  Congress  may  very 
well  decide  that  roughly  60  to  75  such 
multiple  warhead  missfles  wiU  provide 
our  strategic  posture  with  the  neces- 
sary deterrent  quality  until  the  small. 
mobOe  Midgetman  can  be  developed 
and  deployed. 

There  are  several  other  arguments 
of  the  MX  critics  which  I  believe  de- 
serve some  comment.  Critics  contend 
that: 

The  MX  vote  will  do  little  to  im- 
prove the  U.S.  bargaining  position  in 
Geneva— we  are  already  entering  witli 
astzonghand. 

My  response  is:  The  U.S.  hand  in 
Geneva  is  greatly  weakened  if  MX  is 
not  "on  the  table."  If  MX  is  not  <m  the 
table,  there  wiU  be  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  negotiate  on  SDL  which  is  our 
strength.  It  would  be  tragic  to  bargair. 
away  this  R&D  program  which  repre- 
sents the  only  avenue  to  a  departure 
frcnn  mutually  assured  destruction 
[MAD].  We  cannot  continue  under  the 
bizarre  hLAD  doctrine  of  perpetual 
terror,  which  is  predicted  on  the  basis 
that  the  pc^nilations  of  each  coimtry 
remain  at  risk.  A  gradually  deployed 
SDI  system  would  at  first  protect  criti- 
cal command  centers  and  ultimately 
the  population. 

Doiying  MX  funds  will  send  the 
UJSJ3 Jl.  a  dear  signal  that  the  United 
States  is  seriously  interested  in  arms 
reduction,  not  a  continued  arms  race. 

My  response  is:  SDI  and  "our 
strength"— through  technology— not 
their  good  will,  as  Mrs.  Thatcher 
noted,  "brought  the  Soviets  to  the 
table."  There  is  no  basis  for  being  opti- 
mistic about  negotiations  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons  with  the  Soviets 
Just  because  they  are  paranoid  about 
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the  devtlopment  of  J3B.  def  enilve  sys- 

ttSCOM. 

If  amw  control  falli.  the  MX  option 
Is  itfll  open  sinoe  much  of  the  appro- 
priated money  ii  potentially  available. 

My  rcqxmse  Ik  In  a  fundlnc  aenae. 
that  is  true,  but  in  terms  of  vnoB  oon- 
trol.  we  will  have  lost  leverage  at 
Geneva  whether  we  intend  to  deploy 
the  system  or  use  it  as  a  bargaining 
ch^.  Both  votes  are  much  more  criti- 
cal than  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
vote  with  respect  to  timing. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  that 
this  vote  also  raises  the  question 
whether  the  Nation  can  walk  away 
from  another  significant  Investment  in 
technology  development.  We  have  lit- 
erally turned  our  backs  on  bllllmis  of 
dollars  of  Federal  energy  Investment 
in  civilian  nuclear  and  coal  projects 
and  facilities.  And  I  am  strudt  by  a 
haunting  refrain  in  these  arguments 
on  BCZ.  Many  say  that  the  mobile 
Mldgetman— undeveloped  and  unpro- 
ven— is  "Just  around  the  comer." 
There  Is  a  familiar  ring  to  that  argu- 
ment: yes.  there  is  always  a  better  and 
more  advanced  design  near  at  hand, 
but  that  can,  also  be  an  excuse  for 
never  building  anything.  And  I 
wonder,  what  arguments  will  we  hear 
6  OT  6  years  from  now  on  this  House 
floor  against  funding  to  deploy  the 
Mldgetman.  I  expect  we  wUl  hear  that 
the  arms  control  climate  is  more  posi- 
tive, detente  is  making  another  come- 
back waA  that  a  more  capable  single 
warhead  mlssUe  Is  on  the  drawing 
boards.  

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  MX 
deployment  wUl  only  provide  an  Inter- 
im enhancement  of  the  triad  and  thus 
It  must  be  foUowed  in  tandem  by 
Mldgetman  deplosrment.  We  cannot 
view  the  MX  or  even  arms  "reduc- 
tions"—I  prefer  that  word  over  "con- 
trol"—negotiations  or  any  other  ele- 
ment of  strategic  policy  In  isolation.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  true  national  strate- 
gy. It  requires  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  countering  the-  Soviet's 
"classic  Imperial  strategy"  on  a  broad 
fnmt  from  Afghanistan  through 
Geneva  (mto  Central  America.  Neither 
can  we  Ignore  the  critically  j^^rateglc 
tanpUcatUms  of  Cuba  nor  Mm  from 
the  fact  that  Nicaragua  is  squiring 
weapons  systems  tailored  to  foster  In- 
surgency in  Central  America.  We  are 
also  dealing  at  a  strategic  disadvan- 
tage with  the  \JSA:R.  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  they  have  carved  out  "an 
are  of  influence"  from  Yugoslavia  to 
Libya  with  deteriorating  United 
States-Greece  relations  further  Imper- 
fltaig  our  freedom  of  movemmt  in 
those  important  waters.  We  cannot 
delude  ourselves  about  Soviet  motives. 
As  Edward  Luttwak  has  noted,  the  So- 
viets have  recently  entered  into  a 
period  he  calls  the  advent  of  oper- 
ational confidence.  Their  intervention 
In  Ethiopia  and  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan have  been  "characterized  by 


bold,  self-confident  execution  of  the 
sort  not  previously  associated  with  the 
Russian  style  of  warfare."  I  would 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  address  the 
aims  control  question  in  this  broader 
context,  regardless  of  how  they  feel 
about  the  MX  as  an  Isolated  weapons 
system. 

This  vote  is  <»i  a  major  element  of 
UjS.  strategy,  we  cannot  seek  partial 
solutions  without  disturbing  the  X3&- 
U.SjSJI.  power  equlllbritun.  There  are 
opponents  of  MX  irtio  have  arrived  at 
their  view  by  concluding  this  vote  wlU 
not  negatively  Impact  the  prospects 
for  real  arms  reductions.  I  must  admit 
that  there  is  some  evidence  to  support 
that  argument  since,  as  Graham  Alli- 
son points  out.  superpowers'  weimxins 
systems  obtain  a  momentum  of  their 
own  and  it  Isn't  clear  that  the  UJBJBJi. 
wlU  react  in  any  direct  or  significant 
way  to  our  choice  on  MX  other  than 
toward  a  "bargaining  chip."  On  the 
other  hand.  I  detect  some  contentions 
which  are  uncomfortable  reminders  of 
the  days  of  the  past  decade  when  we 
bargained  away  our  strategic  position. 
Must  we  look  to  "new  people."  as 
Luttwak  says,  to  support  aptrmig  stra- 
tegic approach;  that  Is,  tMse  "who  do 
not  share  the  paralysing  ennerration 
that  nowadays  passes  for  sober  re- 
straint, who  do  not  fundamentally  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  be 
weak,  for  if  strong  it  must  be  reckless- 
ly destructive  or  at  least  the  upholder 
of  an  unjust  order  of  things."  Or  have 
we  broken  out  of  ihe  shackles  of 
"SALT-lnduced  Inaction"  in  order  to 
cloak  ourselves  onoe  again  in  courage 
so  as  to  become  strategic  masters  of 
our  destiny. 

Let  us  ask  the  question  how  do  we 
best  combine  strength  with  strategy? 
Is  it  through  deployment  of  this 
system  or  Its  use  as  a  bargaining  chip 
or  program  termination  with  a  reallo- 
cation of  resources  to  fund  conven- 
tional forces  and  acceleration  of  Mldg- 
etman development?  The  issue  here  is 
our  strategic  credibility:  we  must  make 
a  hard  sssessment  in  global  terms,  rec- 
ognizing defldt  pressures  while 
making  a  critical  Judgment  about  the 
impact  on  arms  control  proq>ects. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  all  these  factors.  National  se- 
curity cohcems  must  be  paramount, 
but  within  that  frameworti  we  have 
both  difficult  budget  and  policy 
choices.  We  do  the  House  a  disservice 
If  we  don't  recognize  all  the  policy  Im- 
plications of  this  vote.  That  is  why  I 
stroQ^  supp(»t  the  resoution.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.* 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  soon  vote  again  on  whether  or  not 
to  continue  to  fund  the  MX  missile. 

The  administration  does  not  stress 
that  the  MX  is  militarily  necessary. 
Neither  did  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report.  Both  argue  that  we  need  the 
MX  as  a  bargaining  chip,  and  to  show 
our  national  resolve  to  the  Soviets. 


The  MX  Is  a  bad  mlssQe  by  any 
standard:  monetarily,  militarily,  and 
<Mplomatlcally.  It  is  outrageously  ex- 
pensive, at  $1.S  bllllon  this  year  alone, 
and  at  $20  billion  or  more  for  the  full 
system. 

Militarily.  It  Is  unnecessary  and  de- 
stabilising. After  dosens  of  discarded 
basing  plans  for  the  MX  since  1972. 
the  present  plan  calls  for  putting  the 
missiles  in  the  same  supposedly  vul- 
nerable silos  that  the  MX  was  origi- 
nally Intended  to  replace.  As  It  is.  the 
MX  does  nothing  our  present  Minute- 
man  mlssUes  cannot  do. 

We  must  put  our  national  security 
above  aU  other  considerations.  A  nu- 
clear exchange  could  begin  only  three 
ways:  By  calculation,  by  accident,  or 
out  of  fear  of  imminent  attack.  Intelli- 
gent military  policy  shoiild  move  to 
reduce  each  of  these  possibilities. 

First,  to  prevent  a  calculated  Soviet 
attack,  we  should  Increase  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  nuclear  systems  so  that 
most  of  our  nuclear  weitfwns  would 
survive  a  Soviet  flrst  and  even  second 
strike.  The  MX  would  not  survive  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

In  the  long  run.  we  should  move 
away  from  fixed  luid-based  missiles 
and  toward  more  survlvable  systems  In 
order  to  reduce  any  perceived  gain 
from  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

Second,  to  reduce  the  chance  of  war 
by  accident,  we  should  continue  to  im- 
prove our  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications abilities  so  that  there  Is 
no  chance  of  false  warnings,  of  break- 
downs In  communications  between  the 
President  and  mlssQe  bases,  or  of  slow 
Information  or  misinformation  about 
Soviet  Intentions  in  a  crisis. 

Third,  to  reduce  vkt  chance  of  a 
launch  out  of  fear,  we  should  build 
systems  that  are  effective  retaliatory 
wemKms  but  which  are  not  effective 
first  strike  weapons.  A  good  deterrent 
wei^wn  is  Invulnerable  enough  to  dis- 
courage preemptive  attack,  slow 
enough  to  give  warning  and  allow  com- 
munications, and  not  accurate  enough 
to  destroy  missiles  in  their  silos. 

By  these  standards  the  MX  fares 
badly.  The  BIX  missile  might  not  sur- 
vive a  Soviet  first  strike,  is  accurate 
enough  to  destroy  Soviet  missiles  In 
their  silos,  and  Is  faster  than  our  Min- 
uteman  II  missiles,  which  would 
reduce  warning  times.  The  MX  is  the 
worst  weapon  we  could  build. 

In  our  diplomacy,  bulldbig  the  MX 
while  negotiations  are  in  progress  tells 
the  Soviets  that  we  Intend  to  build  the 
BCX  no  matter  what  hi^pens  in 
Geneva.  Weapons  building  has  often 
been  temporarily  suspended  In  past 
negotiations  as  an  act  of  good  faith. 
Last  year,  the  administration  said  that 
we  should  build  the  MX  because  we 
were  not  negotiating.  But  now,  they 
say  we  should  build  it  because  we  are 
negotiating. 
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Not  rele4ting  MX  funds  would  send 
a  clear  sigiiBl  to  the  Soviets:  We  are  In- 
terested f loit  and  foremast  in  our  own 
security  ahd  eoonomle  health.  We 
have  no  intention  of  attacking  the 
Soviet  Uniin.  We  are  not  Interested  in 
bluffing,  pouring,  or  building  an  un- 
necessary offensive  a^wbllity  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  inducing  concessions  at 
the  bar^Jnlng  table. 

President  Reagan  has  asked  Chief 
Negotiator'  Max  M.  Kampelman,  the 
man  charted  with  redudng  nuclear 
wevions  itt  Geneva,  to  come  home  to 
lobby  to  build  them.  This  can  only 
damage  th^  Geneva  talks. 

We  hear  I  bargaining  chip  arguments 
for  every  aissile  system  we  consider  in 
the  House.!  If  the  administration  really 
wanted  to  make  the  MX  contingent  on 
the  outcome  of  the  Geneva  talks,  they 
could  havd  postponed  this  week's  MX 
vote  until  {1986  to  better  use  pending 
MX  d^oment  in  their  bargaining  in 
Geneva.  "They  chose  not  to.  They 
chose  to  have  the  vote  now,  even 
though  th^  talks  are  in  progress,  and 
even  thottgh  posUxnilng  the  vote 
would  not  affect  MX  production,  since 
current  Ii^  funding  is  largely  un- 
spent. 

Arms  talks  do  not  succeed  or  fall  on 
one  mlssilf  sjrstem.  Both  we  and  the 
Soviets  hatre  enough  missiles  to  trade 
with,  if  the  administration  wants  to 
trade  missiles.  It  is  a  mistake  to  link 
this  vote  On  additional  MX  mlssUes, 
which  is  permanent,  with  success  in 
the  arms  talks,  which  change  daOy, 
and  which  may  last  6  numths  or  6 
years.  Anis  talks  come  and  go.  Mls- 
sUes, once  deployed.  stay.« 
•  Mr.  TOpNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  Tiai  In  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolutioii  181.  This  Ccmgress.  again 
presented  with  a  decision  on  the 
future  dedloyment  of  the  MX  Peace- 
keeper nuBsUe.  should  stand  firmly 
behind  thie  President  and  o\u  arms 
control  negotiators  and  vote  for  the 
continued  t>roduction  of  21  MX  Peace- 
keeper mi^es. 

During  ttie  past  4  jrears.  I  have  been 
supportive  of  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posals to  i^buUd  our  nat.lonal  defoise. 
This  rebfdlding  program  and  the 
President'!  strong  leadership  have 
been  sucoessftd  in  restoring  to  our 
Nation  a  Renewed  sense  of  pride  and 
confidence.  It  Is  time  for  our  Nation  to 
look  towluxl  the  future— we  must 
never  again  let  indecisive  and  negative 
attitudes  cloud  our  Judgment  and 
weaken  our  resolve. 

Today,  we  are  all.  Republican  and 
Demoeratj  conservative  and  liberal,  pa- 
tiently ani  hopefully  looking  toward  a 
fresh  rou^  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions in  Oeneva.  However,  we  cannot 
be  mlsledlnto  thinking  that  Just  be- 
cause we  4re  sitting  down  with  the  So- 
viets, we  IwlU  necessarily  come  to  a 
quidi  agreement  on  the  Important  and 
complex  itoues  that  wUl  be  discussed. 
We  must  mstead  woik  toward  a  bttmx- 
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tiaan.  solid  negotiating  portion,  which 
expresws  our  national  interest;  for  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  Soviets  wiU  be 
scdidly  bdilnd  their  position.  One  inily 
has  to  bM*  to  the  recent  shooting  of 
an  Innocent  UJB.  colonel,  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  to 
verify  the  intensity  of  the  Soviet  re- 
.  solve.  To  beUeve  that  they  wUl  act  any 
different  at  the  negotiating  table  Is 
not  only  naive  but  unfair  to  our  arms 
c<mtrol  negotiators. 

Mr.  diairman,  let  this  vote  reflect 
our  Intention  to  negotiate  a  serious, 
verifiable,  and  lasting  arms  control 
agreement.  More  Importantiy,  let  the 
UJB.  negotiators  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  the  UJ3.  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  Tues- 
day I  voted  to  release  the  funds  for 
the  production  of  21  mlssUes  for  the 
MX  system.  Today  I  wUl  vote  to  ap- 
propriate those  funds  for  the  Penta- 
gon. This  decision  was  reached  after 
much  Internal  deliberation  and  con- 
sternation. I  realize  that  this  Congress 
faces  a  great  challenge  In  the  reduc- 
Uoa  of  Federal  q)endlng,  however,  this 
challenge  cannot  be  met  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  national  security.  The  Fed- 
eral deficit  can  be  curbed  by  reducing 
spending  in  a  myriad  of  programs,  but 
our  security  can  only  be  assured 
through  the  strength  of  an  unsurpas- 
sable defense  system.  The  protection 
of  the  United  States  is  based  on  a  triad 
of  air,  underwater,  and  land-based  sys- 
tems. Ciurently  our  underwater 
system  Is  adequate  and  oiur  air-based 
syston  wlU  be  upgraded  through  the 
deployment  of  the  Bl-B  bomber.  How- 
ever, our  land  based  system  is  archaic. 
Its  core  is  based  on  technology  of  the 
1950'a  If  one  doubts  the  obsoletlsm  of 
the  system,  omnpare  computers  of  the 
1950's  to  our  supercomputers  of  today. 
The  security  of  our  Nation  must 
depend  on  a  competent  system  and  it 
Is  a  function  of  the  Congress  to  ensure 
that  the  funds  and  technology  are 
made  available  to  ensure  such  a 
system. 

The  current  arms  control  neogtia- 
tions  with  the  UJS.S H.  are  certainly  a 
key  element  to  the  support  that  the 
MX  has  received  in  Congress.  To 
snatch  such  a  bargaining  chip  out  of 
the  hands  of  our  ^pointed  represent- 
atives would  be  miscreant.  Such  a 
move  would  leave  them,  as  weU  as  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  viUnerable  to  in- 
timidation by  the  Soviets.  The  United 
States  is  stiU  the  dominant  force  in 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  We 
have  achieved  this  position  by  our  con- 
sistent strragth  and  imlty  as  a  nation. 
The  reemt  aivtoval  of  the  MX  by 
Congress  reflects  a  renewed  surge  of 
these  distinctions  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  the  effort* 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thomas  Jeff erson  never  wavered  from 
his  belief  that  entemal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  Uberty.  Yesterday,  the  House 
of  Representatives  showed  that  tUs 


country  does  indeed  cherish  that  liber- 
ty. Today  we  vote  on  whether  we  are 
wUlhig  to  pay  the  price.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  allies  have  been  paying  the 
price.  Deqrite  widespread  domestic 
protest  and  the  subsequent  poUtical 
rides.  West  Germany.  Great  Britain. 
Italy  and  now.  Belgium  have  courar 
geously  gone  ahead  with  their  own 
mIssUe  deployments.  And  while  the 
military  Justification  certainly  played 
a  role  in  their  decision,  of  far  greater 
Importance  was  our  allies  desire  to 
wiaiwtmiw  alliance  unity— a  unity  which 
has.  and  wiU  continue  to  keep  the 
peace.  To  retreat  from  our  own  previ- 
ous commitment  to  the  MX  can  only 
undermine  Western  unity.  For  how 
can  we  ask  our  allies  to  stati<m  our 
mlssUes  on  their  soU  when  we  are  re- 
luctant to  deploy  our  own  modernised 
force? 

Modernization  of  our  strategic  forces 
is  vital  for  a  credible,  flexible  Ameri- 
can strategic  posture.  And  with  the 
arms  talks  resuming  in  Geneva— to- 
getiier  with  ttie  imahatifd  buildup  of 
land-based  missiles— the  need  for  the 
MX  is  more  critical  than  ever.  WhUe 
Congress  has  debated  the  merits  of 
the  MX— the  Soviets  have  modernised 
their  land-based  missUe  five  timea. 
The  Soviets  have  deployed  three  new 
types  of  ICBM's— the  SS-17.  S8-18. 
and  SS-19— including  360  SS-19's 
rou^Uy  compaiaUe  in  size  to  the  MX. 
and  308  of  the  much  larger  S8-18. 
Moreover,  within  the  next  2  yean,  the 
Soviets  wiU  begin  deploying  two  addi- 
tional missUes.  the  SS-X-24  and  tiie 
SS-X-25.  one  of  which.  Inddently,  is 
in  direct  violation  of  SALT  IL  TUs 
means  five  new  Soviet  ICBM's  to  one— 
the  BIX— which  of  course,  is  permitted 
under  SALT  n. 

Some  opponents  of  the  BCX  point  to 
the  devel(vment  of  the  BCdgetman.  a 
new  small,  single-warhead  ICBBC.  as 
the  answer  to  our  strategic  puzzle. 
Yet.  the  BCidgetman  cannot  substitute 
for  the  BIX.  It  only  complements. 

The  two  systons  offer  divergent  car 
pabUities.  The  BIX  represents  a  cred^ 
ble  deterrent  today.  It  addresses  a  seri- 
ous strategic  imbalance  now.  The 
BUdgetman  merely  offers  hope  for  a 
better  syston.  Chamberlain  was  of- 
fered hope  at  Mimich.  Let  us  not  maice 
the  same  mMake. 

The  MX  represents  the  response 
that  four  successive  admlnlstratfams 
both  Democratic  and  R^mblican- 
have  believed  necessary  to  offset  this 
massive  Soviet  buUdup.  Six  Congresses 
have  agreed,  mostly  because  they  have 
recognized  the  BIX  for  what  it  is— a 
vital  component  of  tUs  Nation's  stra- 
t^dc  triad.  Our  defense  rests  on  the 
triad— a  triad  that  Is  threatoied  when 
one  part  becomes  weak.  The  surviv- 
abUity  and  effectiveness  of  the  BIX 
must  be  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  elemmts  of  our  strategic 
triad.  The  three  legs  of  the  triad 
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bombera.  sutnurlnes.  and  land-bued 
miafles.  strengthen  deterrence  by 
complicating  Soviet  planning— they 
can't  concentrate  all  of  their  research 
eggs  In  one  basket.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviets  would  be  forced  to  make 
choices  that  would  reduce  their  effec- 
tive striking  capacity  against  one  leg 
of  the  triad  In  order  to  attack  another. 
Deterrence  Is  thus  served  when  Soviet 
planners  know  that  a  fully  successful, 
disarming  first  strike  Is  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  triad.  Consequently, 
those  who  couch  their  opposition  to 
the  MX  in  the  doth  of  vulnerability 
are  missing  the  central  point:  The  MX. 
is  simply  one  component  in  an  overall 
strategic  syi^on.  take  away  the  part 
and  you  weaken  the  whole. 

Tet  even  more  than  acting  as  an  in- 
dispoisaMe  component  of  the  triad— 
the  ICX  is  playtaig  a  pivotal  part  in  our 
ongoing  arms  control  negotiations. 

The  Soviets  respect  strength  and 
firmness.  By  proceeding  with  our 
crulse  and  Pershing  deployments  and 
by  resisting  Soviet  efforts  to  q>llt  the 
Western  alliance— we  have  persuaded 
the  Soviets  that  progress  will  not  be 
achieved  in  the  streets  of  Western 
Europe,  but  at  the  negotiating  table  in 
Geneva.  Thanks  to  the  West's  resolve 
our  negotiating  position  is  strong.  The 
Soviets  have  reeopilsed  that  we  have 
the  wiU  to  protect  our  security  In  the 
absence  of  arms  control  agreements 
and  that  it  is  in  both  our  interests  to 
mutually  negotiate  away  the  threat. 

Diplomacy  requires  secrecy,  persist- 
ence, stra^tegy  and  most  of  all.  the  per- 
ception of  a  single  unified  position. 
Unanimity  is  not  served  by  a  Congress 
incessantly  undermining  the  negotiat- 
ing position  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  arms  c<»>trol  is  not 
advanced  when  the  President  spends 
more  time  negotiating  with  Congress 
than  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  have  the 
■use  goal— the  eradication  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  only  differ  on  the  i4>- 
proach  to  the  problem.  Let  us  then 
come  together  behind  a  solid  negotiat- 
ing position  that  offers  the  best  hope 
for  achieving  the  goals  we  all  seek.  Let 
us  insist  on  ironclad  certification  pro- 
cedures commensurate  with  the  task 
of  uncovering  Soviet  treaty  violations. 
Let  us  stop  blaming  ourselves  for 
Soviet  intransigence,  and  demonstrate 
that  American  concessions  are  to  be 
earned  and  not  unilaterally  given 
away  by  Congress. 

Let  us  fund  the  MX.« 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  legislation  to  authorize 
the  release  of  funds  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile. No  Uw8.  ICBM's  have  been  em- 
ployed since  1975  when  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Minuteman  ni  was  com- 
pleted. Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  CMitinued  its  production  of 
ICBM's  Including  three  major  new 
missiles  with  mammoth  firepower  and 
with  the  ability  to  destroy  our  entire 


land-based  nuclear  force.  In  addition, 
the  Soviets  continue  to  develop  more 
nuclear  mlssUes.  The  MX  is  a  missUe 
which  we  need  to  offset  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
itself  Is  a  threat  to  peace. 

Renewed  efforts  to  negotiate  a  veri- 
fiable arms  control  agreement  are  now 
in  process.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  not  because  we  are  weak  or  be- 
cause they  seek  the  good  will  of  the 
world.  Rather,  they  have  come  to  the 
negotiationg  table  because  we  are 
strong.  Part  of  that  strength  comes 
fnmi  a  resolve  to  rebuild  the  third  leg 
of  the  strategic  defense  triad— air,  sea. 
and  land-baaed  forces— by  moderinis- 
ing  our  ICBM  force  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  the  Soviet  land-based 
ICBM  system. 

A  unilateral  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol has  proved  ineffective.  U.S.  re- 
solve in  building  the  MX  sends  a  clear 
message  to  the  Soviets  that  they  can 
no  longer  count  on  unilateral  conces- 
sions in  arms  negotiations.  It  encour- 
ages, the  Soviets  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly, instead  of  walking  out  on  negotia- 
tions (as  they  did  in  1983— hoping  to 
capitalize  on  apparent  U.S.  weakness. 
As  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces— also  known  as  the 
Scowcroft  Commission— stated: 

It  la  Ulusory  to  believe  tlwt  we  could 
obtain  a  ntlsf  actory  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets umitiwg  ICBM  deployments  If  we  uni- 
laterally terminated  the  only  new  VA. 
ICBM  procram  that  could  lead  to  deploy- 
ment In  thla  decade. 

The  MX  has  several  advantages  over 
other  weapons  programs  including  the 
following: 

Total  MX  development  is  over  80 
percent  complete  and  construction  is 
over  50  percent  complete  and  several 
successful  test  flights  have  been  com- 
pleted as  of  February  1985. 

Based  on  cost,  the  MX  ranks  11 
among  the  12  largest  weapons  pro- 
grams and  represents  only  1  percent  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  projected 
budget  authority  over  fiscal  years 
1986-89. 

MX  is  the  only  available  near-term 
option  for  meaningful  ICBM  modern- 
ization and  the  only  near-term  re- 
sponse to  the  imbalance  of  United 
States-Soviet  forces:  the  Inherent 
weaknesses  In  current  U.S.  ICBM 
forces  of  aging  and  increasingly  out- 
moded missUes:  and  overall  weakness- 
es in  U.S.  deterrence  resulting  from 
years  of  inssuf  f  ident  modernization  of 
the  land-based  leg  of  the  strategic 
triad. 

The  MX  provides  maJ6r  advances  in 
ICBM  technology  and  capabilities, 
adding  greater  payload,  more  acctira- 
cy,  longer  range  and  targeting  flexibil- 
ity. 

The  United  States  recently  asked  its 
NATO  allies  to  help  counter  the 
Soviet  massive  build  up  of  SS-20's  that 
threaten  to  tip  the  balance  of  power  in 


Europe.  At  our  request,  our  allies  re- 
sponded and  have  deployed  Pershing 
II  and  cruise  missUes  on  European  soU 
despite  great  political  opposiUon.  By 
deploying  the  MX,  the  United  States 
will  show  at  least  as  much  of  a  com- 
mitment to  peace  as  we  have  asked- 
from  our  NATO  allies.  If  we  now 
refuse  to  deploy  the  MX,  it  wlU  seem 
that  we  have  asked  our  friends  to  take 
a  difficult  and  unpopular  action-an 
action  which  we  would  not  take  our- 
selves. Deploying  the  MX  will  fulfiU 
commitments  by  previous  administra- 
tions and  Congresses,  and  maint.aln 
UJS.  credibility.  It  wiU  send  a  clear 
signal  to  friends  and  foes  alike  that 
the  United  States  meets  Its  commit- 
ments, and  does  so  by  maintaining  an 
effective  deterrent.  With  the  support 
of  four  U.S.  Presidents,  six  U.S.  Con- 
gresses, the  bipartisan  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission's membership  of  our  Nation's 
defense  and  foreign  policy  leaders,  our 
NATO  allies,  and  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  the  MX  has  become 
a  vital  symbol  of  DJB.  resolve  to  re- 
dress the  imbalance  of  Uhited  States- 
Soviet  strategic  forces;  the  only  near- 
term  option  for  maintaining  our  triad 
deterrent,  and  the  foundation  of  U.S. 
arms  negotiating  leverage  and  objec- 
tives.* 

•  Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  consider- 
ation, and  I  might  also  add  after  a 
great  deal  of  self -debate,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  MX  missile. 

By  voting  for  the  MX  missOe  today, 
we  are  telling  the  Soviet  "Bear," 
which  I  believe  is  not  now  nor  ever  has 
been  very  friendly  to  us,  that  they  will 
no  longer  have  a  monopoly  in  this 
type  of  weapon.  A  little  over  4  years 
ago  we  began  our  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program.  This  program  involves 
our  Poseidon  and  Trident  submarines, 
our  B-5a  and  B-1  bombers,  and  our 
Minuteman  and  BCX  missiles.  The  MX 
missile  is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
strategic  modernization  program,  par- 
ticularly for  me  because  of  the  coimt- 
less  questions  I  have  about  our  new  B- 
1  bomber.  The  main  purpose  of  our 
modernization  program  is  to  show  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  gain  advantage  over  us  and  our 
allles  in  the  free  world  in  strategic  nu- 
clear wevons.  Remember,  after  World 
War  II.  we  were  the  most  powerful 
Nation  on  the  planet  mllitsfily  and 
economically,  and  we  did  not  use  these 
resources  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  we  tried  and  succeeded 
in  large  part  in  rebuilding  much  of  the 
world,  including  the  two  nations  that 
we  mainly  fought  against.  These  two 
nations  did  not  wish  to  dominate  the 
entire  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  did  permit  the 
Soviet  "Bear"  to  dominate  all  of  East- 
em  and  Central  Ehirope.  We  also  per- 
mitted them  to  aid  and  assist  dictatori- 
al Communist  revolutions  in  nimierous 


countries  aroimd  the  world,  including 
one  only  9^  miles  from  our  shore.  I  am 
not  sirring  that  we  could  have  or 
should  ha«e  used  aU  of  our  resources 
to  stop  tl^em.  I  am  merely  pointing 
out,  as  nu|ny  others  have  before  me. 
that  the  Uhited  States  of  America  has 
not  been  iftie  aggressor.  We  have  not 
been  the  evil  force  in  the  world 
moving  a^aJnst  individuals  and  na- 
tions. It  hfls  been  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  honestly  and  firmly  bHieve  that 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  from  a  position  of  strength 
and  determination.  I  also  believe  that 
this  would  be  a  very  inappropriate 
time  f  or  uk  to  kill  the  MX  missile  be- 
cause of  the  arms  talks  Just  starting  in 
Geneva.  Our  negotiating  team  must 
begin  f ron}  a  position  of  unity  in  order 
to  get  the!  Soviet  Union  to  bargain  in 
good  faith. 

Let  me  in  closing  say  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  talks  in  Geneva  will 
produce  a  reduction  in  the  nudear  ar- 
senal of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  so  that  the  world  wiU  be 
a  safer  place  for  all  mankind,  and  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  people  on  this 
planet.  Bt)t  we  can  only  hope  to  do 
this  by  bifrgalnlng  from  a  position  of 
strength,  ^d  I  believe  the  BfX  will 
give  us  that  strength.* 
•  Blr.  LBVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman!  it  would  be  tragedy  if  the 
House  were  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
other  Xto^  and  approve  funding  for 
the  MX  mlssUe.  The  MX  Is  an  ex- 
tremely expensive,  potoitially  destabi- 
lizing, and  vulnerable  weapon.  It  is 
also  a  weapon  of  little  or  no  strategic 
significance.  Tet,  this  administration 
has  told  isi  that  our  national  security, 
and  the  auccess  of  the  Geneva  arms 
talks  hant.  in  large  measure,  on  con- 
gressional! vproval  of  the  MX.  The 
absurdity  bf  such  an  argument  should 
be  dear  f  <te-  aU  to  see. 

The  Pentagon  is  well  aware  of  the 
MX's  vulnerability.  Fktan  "race-track" 
to  "dense  pack."  to  the  "big  bird"  we 
have  seaithed  desperately,  and  with- 
out succe^.  for  a  survlvaUe  way  in 
which  to  base  the  MX.  When  it 
became  dear  that  none  of  these  alter- 
natives w%a  acceptable,  a  decision  was 
made  to  iHit  the  MX  In  the  same  sOoe 
which  noir  house  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles. 

Secretafy  of  Defense  Weinberger  re- 
alized the  vulnerability  of  the  MX  as 
far  back  as  1981  when  he  testified 
before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  that: 

I  would  feel  that  simply  putting  the  MX 
into  exlsUhg  sOoa  would  not  answer  two  or 
three  oonofms  that  I  have:  namely,  that  the 
location  of  these  are  well  known  and  are  not 
hardened  iuf f Idently,  nor  oould  they  be.  to 
be  of  sufficient  strategic  value  to  count  as  a 
stimtegic  liaprovement  of  our  forces. 

Apparently  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  chan^  his  mind.  Not  only  does 
Mr.  Weinberger  now  support  basing 


the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos,  but  he 
has  announced  that  sometime  either 
at  the  end  of  this  decade  or  in  the 
eaily  1990's— long  after  the  MX  is  to 
have  been  deployed— we  wlU  under- 
take a  $15  billion  program  to  further 
harden  our  missile  silos  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  improve  the  survivability 
of  the  missile. 

This  means  that  the  cost  of  the  MX 
program  has  now  escalated  from  the 
$28  billion  originally  forecast  by  the 
Pentagon  to  more  than  $41  billion. 
Yet.  many  experts  have  voiced  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  .this  new  silo 
ti^rri^ning  program.  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft told  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  year  that  "In  the  race 
b^ween  hardening  and  accuracy, 
hardening  has  to  lose." 

Aware  of  the  shakey  strategic  Justifi- 
cation for  the  BCX,  the  administration 
tells  us  that  we  must  build  the  MX  in 
order  to  achieve  arms  control.  Last 
year  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  build 
the  MX  to  get  the  Russians  to  take  us 
seriously  and  come  to  the  negotiating 
table.  Now  that  they  have  come  to  the 
negotiating  table  we  are  told  that  we 
must  build  the  BfX  in  order  to  keep 
them  there.  How  long  will  we  continue 
to  bufld  new.  more  destructive,  more 
destablizing  weapons  in  the  fantastic 
belief  that  they  will  somehow  lead  to 
arms  control? 

Is  the  BCX  a  bargaining  chip?  Not  ac- 
cording to  top  officials  in  the  Reagan 
administration.  In  recent  weeks  both 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  Secretary 
Shultz  have  assured  the  American 
people  that  this  admhiistration  has  no 
intention  of  bargaining  away  the  BCX. 
Such  news  should  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  arms  controL  When  has  either 
superpower  ever  agreed  to  terminate  a 
modem  offensive  wevwns  system  in 
the  name  of  arms  control? 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  the  BCX. 
what  useful  role  will  it  play  in  our 
strategic  arsenal?  None.  The  missOes 
on  Just  two  of  our  Poseidon  sulnna- 
rines  are  sufficient  to  destroy  every 
Russian  dty  with  a  population  in 
excess  of  100.000.  Add  to  this  the  de- 
vastlng  destructive  power  of  weapons 
carried  on  our  B-52— and  soon  B-1— 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles,  and  it 
quickly  becomes  dear  that  we  have 
more  than  enough  kill  capadty  to 
deter  any  attain  by  a  rational  foreign 
leader. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
stand  up  to  the  Reagan  administration 
and  say  no  to  the  BCX.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  and  oppose 
this  wasteful  and  destabilizing  new 
weapon.9 

•  BCr.  PORTER.  BCr.  Chairman,  since 
the  report  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion. I  have  supported  the  President's 
request  for  the  production  of  BCX  mis- 
sDes.  But  my  support  goes  no  further 
than  for  a  limited  number  (no  more 
than  100)  only  for  a  limited  time.  untO 


the  new  single-warhead,  mobile  ICBM 
or  "BCidgetman"  beocmies  operatlonaL 

Unfortunately,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  was  correct 
when  he  stated  that  when  we  build 
the  Soviets  build:  when  we  stop,  the 
Soviets  continue  to  build.  Over  the 
last  decade  the  Soviets  have  continued 
to  improve  and  expand  their  arsenal 
of  land-based  ICBBTs  while  the  United 
States  unilaterally  terminated  produc- 
tion of  the  BCinuteman  m. 

Today,  the  Soviets  can  threaten  all 
major  United  States  command,  con- 
trol, and  communication  centers  as 
well  as  our  major  military  bases  with 
very  accurate  medium  and  heavy 
ICBBTs.  To  maintain  the  peace,  our 
deterrent  must  be  no  less  credible.  We 
must  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  all 
that  they  hold  most  dear— what  they 
consider  to  be  the  essence  of  their  so- 
dety.  Only  as  long  as  we  have  such  a 
cs«Mdty  will  the  Soviet  military  plan- 
ners believe  that  a  first  strike  apdnst 
the  United  States  is  unthinkable.  The 
BCX  gives  us  such  a  deterrent  untfl  the 
far  less  destabilizing  BCidgetman  can 
be  deployed  in  the  1990's. 

Supporting  the  BCX  at  this  time  will 
also  strengthen  our  hand  at  Geneva. 
The  record  of  the  B-1  bomber's  can- 
cellation dearly  showed  the  folly  of 
such  unilateral  moves.  In  Paul 
Wamke's  account  of  the  SALT  negoti- 
ations, nepitlators  aa  both  sides  were 
dlsaivropinted  with  Pretidoit  Carter's 
cancellation  of  the  bomber.  The  Amer- 
icans wished  to  use  it  to  extract  con- 
cessions. The  Soviets  wished  to  dalm 
credit  for  the  cancellation.  In  short, 
the  fate  of  these  important  strategic 
programs  is  best  left  in  the  hands  of 
oiur  negotiators. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  an  In- 
terim solution.  I  will  support  the 
President's  request  to  unfence  this 
year's  money  because  of  the  need  to 
TTiytn»m«ti  a  credible  detorrent  and  to 
support  our  negotiators  at  Geneva. 
The  Pentagon's  request  for  another 
$3.7  billion  for  next  year  however,  is 
not  acceptable. 

The  BCaJority  Leader  was  correct 
that  our  defidt  spending  wHl  have  to 
be  bome  by  our  children.  One  would 
hope  that  he  would  recognise  that  is 
trae  whether  it  is  defense  mending  or 
social  vending-  In  ^ny  c*>w.  by  my  ac- 
count, our  children  will  have  to  pay  an 
extra  $10,000  in  taxes  over  their  life 
just  to  pay  the  interest  <m  this  year's 
deficit.  For  this  reasoa  I  believe  we 
must  have  a  complete  freeze  on  all 
Federal  spending,  induding  that  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  No  in- 
creases but  no  decreases  for  all  depaitr 
ments. 

Because  the  defidt  will  place  such  a 
heavy  burden  on  our  children's  eco- 
nomic mobility  and  ability  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  fund  these  missOes  as 
fast  as  the  President's  request  for  an 
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xVtttional  48  missfles  sucgesta.  For 
flanl  year  1M6.  I  wUl  mily  suiyport  a 
much  snaUer  number  of  MX  miMiles 
that  win  maintain  the  i»offram  with- 
out addtaic  to  the  deficit.  Thto  wfll  ac- 
oompUah  aU  of  the  objectives  stated  In 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  report 
within  our  ability  to  pay  and  not  send 
the  biU  to  our  chUdren.9 

Ifr.  McDADE.  Ux.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  dear  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Miami. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  hours  of  debate, 
the  Issue  cornea  down  to  this: 

The  MX  appropriation  Is  not  a  farm 
issue. 

It  Is  not  an  education  Issue. 

It  is  not  a  welfare  issue. 

It  is  not  a  health  Issue. 

It  Is  a  defense  Issue. 

Those  irtio  say  they  are  going  to 
vote  against  this  appropriation  give 
two  major  reasons  for  their  choice. 

Some  say  they  see  this  vote  as  a  way 
of  attacking  the  deficit. 

That  is  a  phony  Issue  because  the 
money  Is  there.  In  the  1985  budget. 

But  let  me  briefly  speak  to  the 
major  Issue  of  the  defense  budget  and 
the  deficit. 

The  only  way  you  can  get  major 
cuts— and  I  mean  major— In  the  de- 
fense budget  Is  If  you  first  teU  us 
which  strategic  missions  we  are  going 
to  abandon. 

And  by  strategic  mission  I  mean  out 
NATO  commitment,  our  commitment 
in  Korea,  our  commitment  to  protect 
seiJanes,  our  commitment  to  any 
number  of  treaties  to  which  we  are  sig- 
natory. 

Either  the  Congress  tells  the  Ameri- 
can pe<H>le  which  strategic  mission  we 
must  cancel  or  else  stiv  this  nonsense 
about  being  concerned  about  the  mili- 
tary budget 

The  big  bucks  in  defense  are  there 
because  of  strategic  missions  we  have 
had  for  40  yeara— 40  years. 

If  you  want  to  abandon  them,  have 
the  guts  to  say  so. 

Then  there  Is  the  argument  that  we 
can  vote  for  an  authorization  but 
them  turn  our  back  on  the  appropria- 
tion because  we  have  authorised  a 
"bargabilng  chip." 

That  Is  unadulterated  lunacy  and 
you  know  it. 

A  bargaining  chip  is  something  In 
the  real  woiid  and  something  In  the 
real  world  of  strategic  defense  Is  some- 
thing that  is  paid  for. 

Let's  cut  out  the  purple  prose  we 
have  heard  from  those  weeping  croco- 
dile tears  over  what  this  vote  means  In 
terms  of  farm,  education,  welfare  or 
what  have  you. 


We've  heard  poetry  and  posturing. 
We've  heard  flapdoodle  and  Tom  fool- 
ery. 

Let's  talk  sense. 

This  is  a  defense  vote. 

If  you  want  to  cut  defense  In  a 
meaningful  way  have  the  courage  to 
tell  the  American  people  which  strate- 
gic mission  you  want  to  abandon. 

Remember  what  Willie  Sutton  was 
said  to  remark  about  banks?  "That's 
where  the  money  is." 

Well,  the  money  in  defense  Is  In  the 
actual  deplojrment  of  tnxHis.  with 
their  weapons  systems  and  In  fulfilling 
our  treaty  obligations. 

Oo  after  them  If  you  hAve  the 
desire. 

But  don't  stand  there  and  tell  me 
that  we  can  satisfy  our  conscience 
with  a  vote  to  authorise  without  an 
appropriation  to  back  It  up. 

That's  like  saying  you  can  live  In  the 
blueprint  of  a  house. 

Come  on  now.  let's  get  back  to  the 
real  world  and  quit  playing  games 
here. 

Vote  to  release  that  appropriation 
you  voted  to  authorise  Just  48  hours 
ago. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  our  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  Is  coming 
to  a  close:  the  vote  is  at  hand. 

Over  the  past  4  days  in  this  Cham- 
ber—as we  have  seen  over  the  preced- 
ing months  and  Indeed  years— the 
House  has  conducted  an  Intense,  pas- 
sionate, and  skillful  debate  on  the 
issue  of  the  MX  mlssUe,  a  debate  In 
the  highest  traditions  of  this  body. 

Such  debate  attests  to  our  concern, 
it  attests  to  the  depth  of  our  feeling, 
and  I  believe  it  attests  to  our  unanlml- 
ty  on  two  issues: 

The  importance  and  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, and 

Our  deep  commitment  to  reducing 
the  horrible  threat  posed  by  nuclear 


We  have  heard  all  the  argimients 
which  could  conceivably  be  made.  We 
have  heard  a  seemingly  endless  parade 
of  technical  facts  and  expert  opinion 
on  both  sides  of  the  Issue.  And  after 
listening  to  all  the  technical  details, 
and  expert  Judgments  reflecting  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  I  have  no  argu- 
ment that  there  are  valid  points  on 
each  side.  This  Is  a  complex  matter  In 
a  complex  world.  The  experts  and  the 
technological  aspects  of  this  problem 
do  not  provide  us  with  a  completely 
clear  and  easy  choice— Just  as  they  do 
not  in  so  many  other  areas— health, 
environmental  policy,  econ<Hnlc  policy. 

Therefore— as  with  so  many  other 
issues  which  come  before  us  in  this 
Chamber— after  listening  to  all  the 
debate,  in  the  final  analysis  we  must 
make  a  value  Judgment  A  value  Judg- 
ment on  what  is  best  for  our  constitu- 
ents, what  Is  best  for  our  country,  and 
what  Is  best  for  the  cause  of  nuclear 
arms  reduction  in  the  world. 


In  my  Judgment,  the  best  hope  for 
our  future  lies  In  what  has  only  Just 
started  at  Geneva— our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets.  I  think  this  Is  a  Judg- 
ment which  Is  shared  by  the  American 
public.  The  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try want  to  achieve  arms  reduction. 
They  want  these  talks  to  succeed. 

With  this  best  hope  in  mind.  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  resolution. 

I  cannot,  giiarantee  that  a  yes  ^  .- 
today  will  result  in  an  arms  treaty. 
But  we  all  know  that  these  talks  will 
be  difficult  The  Soviet  Government 
has  demonstrated  its  harsh  Intransi- 
genoe  to  us  and  to  the  world  many 
times.  And,  I  can  say  with  certainty 
that  they  will  be  even  more  difficult  if 
we  do  not  provide  both  a  symbolic  and 
tangible  show  of  support  for  our  nego- 
tiators. Just  as  their  task  \b  beginning. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  not  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets.  The  President  and  his 
team  In  Geneva,  ire  at  that  table.  And 
they  have  told  us  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  our  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion today  will  be  a  positive  step.  A 
step  to  place  this  Issue  on  the  bargain- 
ing table.  A  step  that  will  strengthen 
their  hands  In  dealing  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. We  cannot  forget  this  elemental 
fact  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
our  countiy's  representatives  at 
Geneva  conclude  unanimously  that 
having  these  additional  21  MX  mis- 
siles will  be  of  value  in  bargaining  with 
the  Russians.  They  are  the  ones  who 
wHl  be  doing  the  tough  bargaining— 
and  we  should  respect  their  Judgment. 
The  President  has  entrusted  them 
with  the  negotiations  on  this,  as  citi- 
zens of  vast  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviets  and  as  representatives  of 
both  political  parties. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  this 
body  to  take  a  step.  Just  as  the  talks 
are  beginning  which  ignores  their 
views.  And  common  sense  tells  us  that 
a  no  vote  today  would  not  Improve  the 
chances  for  a  fair  and  sensible  treaty. 
A  yes  vote  does  not  guarantee  suc- 
cess—but it  does  guarantee  that  the 
Russians  will  not  be  getting  something 
for  nothing. 

This  is  not  the  last  defense  vote  we 
will  take  while  the  arms  talks  are 
going  on.  But  a  yes  vote  today  is  not  a 
rubberstamp  for  everything  In  the  de- 
fense budget,  and  it  does  not  mean  we 
will  rubberstamp  every  defense  re- 
quest which  comes  our  way.  Congress 
has  never  operated  that  way  and  It 
never  wilL  We  will  deal  with  other 
matters  when  the  time  comes,  and  we 
will  make  our  decisions  based  on  the 
context  of  the  time— including  arms 
control,  but  also  military  need,  and 
our  overall  spending  priorities. 

But  these  other  questions  are  not 
before  us  today.  What  Is  before  us 
today  Is  whether  the  House  wiU  follow 
through  on  what  we  did  2  days  ago. 
Two  days  ago,  the  House  agreed  on 
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the  text^f  a  message,  but  we  did  not 
send  it  Imday,  we  can  send  that  mes- 
sage, seni  it  to  Geneva.  The  message 
is  one  of  support  and  encouragement 
to  our  negotiators,  the  message  is  that 
we  will  gfre  them  a  tool  that  they  can 
use  and  a|tool  they  need. 

And  while  this  message  will  be  sent 
to  our  negotiators.  It  will  have  an 
R8VP  fo^  the  Soviets— an  RSVP  to 
Join  us,  in  hard  bargaining,  serious  dis- 
cussion, and  a  good  faith  effort  at  the 
table— an  effort  that  please  God.  will 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  nuclear  we^y- 
ons.         I 

That  is  why  we  must  vote  yes  on  this 
resolution. 

I  D  1230 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  of  the 
gentlemah  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  [has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ADDABBOli  is  recognized.  The  gentle- 
man hasfminutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ADJDABBO.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  inay  consimie. 

BCr.  Chkirman.  I  commend  each  and 
every  one  of  us  who  has  taken  part  in 
this  debate  in  the  last  4  days,  to  bring 
forward  the  propositions  and  the  prob- 
lems thai  face  this  Natimi  and  this 
Congress  |on  this  most  important  ques- 
tion. I  thank  my  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  BIr. 
[McDaoeI  for  his  cooperation. 

We  in  the  last  4  days  have  heard  so 
much  about  the  ICL  missile  and  what 
our  negotiators  need  and  the  need  for 
a  bargali^lng  chip,  et  cetera.  Well,  is  It 
a  bargaining  chip  or  Isnt  It? 

Let  me  jiust  read  a  few  quotes: 

"No.  the  MX  is  not  a  bvsalning  chip  in 
the  sense  of  we  need  something  to  gtve 
away."— Piesident  Reacan.  Newsweek. 
March  18. 198S. 

"These  ^ew  weapons,  MX,  are  not  bar- 
gaining chips."— Secretary  of  State  Oeorge 
Shults,  beirore  the  Senate  Armed  Servloes 
Committee,  February  26, 1985. 


"Well,  from  way  back  we've  ahvays  said, . 
and  we  have  to  remember  MX  is  not  a  bar- 
gaining chip."— Ambassador  Edward 
Rowney,  former  chief  negotiator  at  strate- 
gic nuclear  talks.  May  16, 1984. 

"Nobody  ever  suggested  that  the  MX  was 
a  barvUnlng  chip.  It's  part  of  our  necessary 
modemtetlon."— Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinlierger,  BCay  16, 1983. 

Well  then,  if  It  Is  not  a  bargaining 
chip,  it  Is  still  a  weapons  system.  And 
therefore  we  must  look  at  it  as  a  weap- 
ons system,  and  as  we  look  at  all  our 
weapons  systems,  we  must  look  at  our 
entire  national  defense.  Let  us  look  at 
our  resolve  in  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, a  resolve  which  means  we  have 
sovai  in  the  last  5  years  over  a  trillion 
dollars.  In  the  last  5  years,  we  have 
spent  over  $1  trillion.  I  think  that  is 
resolve. 

In  the  next  S  years,  we  are  expected 
to  qjend  about  $2  trillion.  I  believe 
that  is  enough  resolve. 

Let  us  look  at  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  as  far  as  our  national  welfare  is 
concerned  together  with  the  national 
defense.  You  know,  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  the  need  to  malnt.aln  the 
stn^egic  triad,  but  I  submit  there  Is  a 
far  greater  overall  importance  than 
the  strategic  triad  which  consists  not 
only  of  defense,  but  the  economy,  and 
the  legitimate  social  needs  of  our 
people. 

Here,  too,  if  we  neglect  any  one  leg 
of  our  economy  we  do  it  at  our  peril 
and  if  we  pay  too  much  attention  to 
any  other  leg  of  our  economy  we  do  it 
equally  at  our  peril.  The  need  to  pay 
for  defense  is  legitimate,  but  we  must 
not  in  the  process  bring  disorder  to 
our  economy  or  ruin  to  our  social  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  a  little 
ova*  a  week  ago  the  full  Committee  on 
An>roprlations  reported  to  this  House. 
House  Joint  Resolution  181.  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  defeated.  I  assure  you  that 
there  are  senior  members  on  that  Ap- 
propriations    Committee     that     are 


equally  as  strong  as  anyone  here  in 
the  House  whoi  it  comes  to  national 
defense,  but  they  voted  down  this  $1.5 
billion  for  the  MX  because  it  Is  not 
needed. 

The  full  C<munlttee  on  Ainnopria- 
tions  voted  it  down  because,  as  keepers 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  we  deal  in 
how  we  should  property  mend  our  de- 
fense dollars  and  all  our  other  dollars. 
It  was  proven  and  imderstood  that 
this  $1.5  billion  for  these  21  MX  mis- 
siles was  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

Why  is  it  not  necessary?  No.  1.  we 
have  shown  the  President  our  resolve 
when  on  Tuesday  we  voted  for  the  au- 
thorization of  the  additional  funds  for 
the  MX.  Which  means  at  any  given 
point  In  time  we  can  provide  the 
money  to  pay  for  these  21  missiles.  We 
don't  have  to  free  the  funds  now. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  morning,  we 
must  and  will  watch  the  arms  control 
discussions  and  if  no  progress  is  made. 
at  any  point  in  time  we  can  release  the 
funds  for  these  21  missiles  because 
they  have  now  beoi  authorized.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  in  every  authorizing 
bill  that  came  out  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  not  every  weapons 
system  was  provided.  s«ipropriations 
because  they  were  not  ready  for  fund- 
ing in  certain  instances.  However, 
later,  because  it  had  been  authorized 
and  the  syston  had  completed  certain 
goals,  we  could  reprogram  money  Into 
it  or  we  could  take  money  out  of  unob- 
ligated balances  to  fund  the  system. 
The  $1.5  billion  for  these  addititmal 
MX  missOes  wiU  be  provided  from  un- 
obligated balances  and  they  are  fenced 
for  this  purpose— they  cannot  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

If  this  money  is  not  aiwroprtated 
today  or  is  impropriated  today,  it  wHl 
go  back  into  the  unexpended  balances: 
it  will  not  be  spent  Over  the  years,  we 
have  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  to 
continue  the  lUfeD  of  the  MX  missQe. 
We  have  appropriated  funds  for  20  re- 
search and  development  missiles. 
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Mr.  ApDABBO.  This  chart  clearly    year  1084.  we  appropriated  $2.1  billion  D  1240 

shows  we  will  not  get  the  last  of  these    for  21  additional  mlssUes.  j^^  deliveries  of  those  missiles  have 

20  mlssl^  until  May  1987.  In  fiscal  Qgt  even  been  started.  And  again  the 

chart  clearly  shows  from  the  fiscal 
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year  1984  approprlmtton  for  the  31  MX 
mlasUes,  dellveriec  will  not  be  complet- 
ed until  May  1M7.  The  production  line 
will  continue  (or  at  least  several  years 
without  these  additional  f  tmds. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  defeat- 
ed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1811s  as  follows: 

H.J.  Rb.  181 

ttemilved  bp  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
Te$entaHve»  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congrtu  OMaemUed.  That  the  CongrcaB 
ap^mrea  the  obligation  ud  avsilablllty  of 
prior  year  unobUcated  balanw  made  avaU- 
able  for  Oacal  year  1965  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aiW***«"*'  operationaJ  MX  mlarilea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Wednesday, 
March  27.  1985.  and  section  101(h)  of 
Public  Law  98-473.  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Kiuni.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
C<»nmlttee.  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
181)  to  approve  the  obligation  and 
availability  of  prior  year  unobligated 
balances  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  procurement  of  additional 
operational  MX  missOes.  had  directed 
hiu  to  report  the  Joint  resolution  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  reports  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  181.  directs 
him  to  report  the  same  back  to  the 
House. 

Pursuant  to  section  101(h).  Public 
Law  98-473.  the  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
l^oeaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Dteka 

DonaiKCA) 

Dowdy 

DnMT 

Ouneui 

DyMB 

;<KT) 
I  (OK) 


L«wta(CA> 
LnrtiCFL) 
Utbtfoot 


Eidffclch 
FaveU 


UrtDtaton 

Lloyd 

Latffler 

Lott 

Lowery  <CA> 

iMjan 

Liuigrcn 


Ptedler 
neldi 
Fliti 
FUppo 
Frmnklln 
el 


Marlenee 
MvtliKIL) 
Mutln(NY> 
MeOln 


Ritter 

RoWmoo 

Roener 

RoecfB 
Roth 

Rowluid(CT) 
Rowland  (OA) 
Rudd 

8«Tt«W 

Schaefer 

SehueUe 

Sehulae 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumwmy 

Shunter 


Levtn(MI) 

LevineCCA) 

LowryCWA) 


Manton 
Uarkey 

liataul 
Mavraules 


Puqua 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Oiiwrich 

Oran 

Orotberg 

Oundenon 

BaU.  Ralph 

Ball.  Sam 

Hammenehmidt 


MeCoUum 
MeCurdy 


MCOraUi 
McKeman 

Ifeyen 

Michel 
Miller  (OH) 
MoUnari 
Mollohan 


Skelton 
Oaughter 
amltii(NH) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 


McHuch 

McKlnoey 

Mica 

Mlfciilakl 

Miner  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

MitdieU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Kcn") 


Snyder 


Hartnett 
Batcher 
Befner 


Hner 
Blllia 
Bolt 
Bopklm 


Boyer 

Bubbard 

Buekaby 

Bunter 

Butto 

Hjrde 

Ireland 

Joaei(TM) 


Kemp 

Klndnwi 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

lAfomafsino 

Latta 

Leath(TZ> 

Aekeiman 


Alexander 
Annumio 
Aothotiy 
An>.««ate 


AuOotn 


Mr.    AODABBO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    g^M 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  217.  noes 
210.  not  voting  5.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  39] 
ATES-317 


Bereuter 


(MI) 


Bmiu 
Broomfteld 
Brown  (CO) 
BrayhiU 

KDT) 


Oobe7 
Coble 


Bonkl 


Byron 


Caniey 


(MO) 


Dannemeyer 
Darden 


Cooper 
Coulter 
Craig 


Boucher 
Boxer 


Montcomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MorriMO  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myen 

Ncal 

Netaon 

Hichola 

NIelaon 

O'Brien 

Ortli 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parria 

Paahayan 

Pepper 

Porter 

Price 

PuneU 

Quillen 

Ray 

Route  . 

Raid 

RInaldo 

NOE8-310 

Conte 

Ooughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Oawhie 

DellumB 

Denlck 

DtaiieU 

DtoOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dafgan(ND) 

Downey 

DuiMn 

Dwyer 

Early 

Cckart(OB) 

KCA) 

■  (lA) 
tiVLi 

Paaeell 
FelChan 


Staogeland 

Stenholm 

Stranc 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquict 

Sweeney 

Swtndall 

Tauiln 

Taylor 

Thamaa(CA) 

Thamaa(OA) 

Valentine 

Vender  Jact 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Watkini 

Weber 

Whltehunt 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

WUaoo 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Tatioa 

Tounc  (AK) 

Tounc  (PL) 


Murphy 

Matcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberrtar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owena 

Panetu 


Penny 
PerkbM 
Petri 
Fickle 
Rahaa 
Rantel 
Richardwn 
RoberU 
Rodino 
Roe 
.Roae 

Roitenkowiki 
Roukema 
Roybal 
RuaM 
Sabo 
SaTace 
Seheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuraer 
Selbertlnc 
Senaenbtenner 
Sharp 
SikorOi 
Siaieky 
Slattery 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MX) 
Sndth  (NJ) 
Solar* 
Spratt 


StOermaln 
Staagen 


Stark 

Stokaa 

Stoddi 

Swift 

Synar 

TUlon 

TMike 

Xuiieo 

Torrioelli 

Town* 

Trafleant 

Trailer 

OdaU 

Vento 

Vladodcy 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Waxman 

Weaver 


Wheat 

Whltten 

WUliami 

Wbth 

Wlae 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tate* 

Toung  (MO) 

Zwhau 


OonalcB 
Ooodllng 
Gordon 


Chappell 

Chappie 

Chancy 

Cliaaer 

Coat* 


Daria 

deteOana 

OcLoy 

OeWtne 

DIcklnaan 


(CA) 


Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Out 

Clay 

Ooelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collina 


FogUetU 

POley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pofd(TN) 

Pnwler 

Prank 

Oarda 

OaydOB 


Oray(IL) 

anur(PA) 

Oreen 

Qiiarini 

Ban  (OB) 

Hamilton 

Bawklna 

Bayea 

BefM 

Benry 

Bertel 

Boward 

Bugbaa 

Jaeoba 

Jeffordi 

Jcnkina 

Johnaon 

Jonca  (MC) 

Jcnea  (OK) 

Kanjerrtl 


Kaatenmeler 
Kennelly 


Kolter 

Koatmayer 

lAFUee 


Gephardt 

Oibbona 

Oliekman 


KIA) 
KCA) 
Lehman  (Hi) 


Archer 
Conyen 


NOT  VOTmO-5 

Oane  Ridge 

Dymally 

D  1250 

The  CJlerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Ridge  agalnat 
Mr.  Archer  for,  with  Mr.  Dymally  agalnat. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

ytt.  STRANG  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


OiafEXtAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  include  certain  tabular  and  extra- 
neous material  relating  to  today's 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  181. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  here  in  order  to  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  181.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  as  I  did  on  the 
authorization  vote. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Bsetket,  when  the 
vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution  181. 
the  vpropriation  for  the  MX  missile, 
was  taken  today.  I  unfortunately 
missed  it.  Had  I  been  here  to  vote.  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  181. 
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Knowing  the  vote  was  scheduled  for 
between!  noon  and  13:30  I  scheduled  a 
lunch  a^  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  as  the 
restaurant  annotmoes  when  votes  are 
occurrii^  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
For  some  reason,  the  announconents 
were  not  made  this  afternoon  and  I 
missed  the  vote. 

The  flticoRs  should  show  that  my 
opposition  to  the  MX  missile  remains 
strong  ^  was  evidenced  on  Tuesday 
when  I  Voted  against  House  Joint  Res- 
180,  the  authorisation  for  the 
this  vote  was  not  inten- 
nd  I  had  planned  to  onoe  again 
spending  $1.5  billion  for 
sent  of  a  we^wn  system  of 

Die  merit. 
[I  missed  this  Important  vote.  I 
to  pair  my  position  with  that 
lier  Member  of  the  House  who 
the  vote  for  the  same 
reason.  IE  regret  having  missed  this  im- 
portant] vote  and  wish  for  my  position 
to  be  m8de  clear  for  the  record. 


NAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  AfelCHER.  Ivlr.  £b»eaker.  due  to  a 
malfunctioning  of  the  bells  and  the 
legislative  clock  in  room  H-137  here  in 
the  Caoitol  today,  I  was  not  alerted  of 
the  voie  on  appropriating  funds  for 
the  M±  mlssUe.  As  a  result.  I  was 
absent.  1 1  would  like  the  Rbcord  to 
show  tliat  if  I  had  been  able  to  vote.  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  appropria- 
tion. 

I  woiAd  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity io  suggest  that  the  Architect  of 
the  Cabitol  initiate  immediate  repairs 
of  the  legislative  clocks  in  that  room 
and  all  other  meeting  rooms  in  the 
Capitol  complex  so  that  other  Mem- 
bers m^ht  not  find  themselves  in  the 
same  position  of  missing  an  important 
vote  in  Khe  future. 


)NAL  EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  tONTERS.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  I  wish 
to  inform  you  that  I  inadvertently 
missedlthe  vote  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1181  which  would  appropriate 
funds  ipT  additional  MX  missiles.  Had 
I  voted,  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on 
this  le^BlaUon  which  is  the  same  way 
that  iTvoted  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 180  which  authoriied  the  addi- 
tional funding. 

I  shduld  also  note  that  I  have  voted 
"no"  w  fimding  for  the  MX  since  1977 
when  <he  Congress  was  first  asked  to 
provide  money  for  this  costly  and  un- 
necessary project  I  miiAit  add  that 
shortly  before  the  vote  on  House  Joint 
Resoliifcion  181  was  taken.  I  spcAe  on 
the  floor  against  this  resolution,  and 
that  statement  appears  elsewhere  in 
theRBx>RO.« 


0  1300 

NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT 
RErrAIL  GROCER  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  74)  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  8. 
1985.  as  "National  Independent  RetaU 
Grocer  Week."  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate c«>nsideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 

resolution.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  object,  but  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric  to  explain  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gmtleman  will  yield,  what  this  legisla- 
tl(m  does,  very  simply,  is  to  recognize 
the  many  mom  and  pop  stores 
throughout  America  who  are  involved 
in  the  retail  grocery  business.  We 
think  they  deserve  the  recognition  and 
we  hope  that  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  rise  today  in  sumx>rt 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  74,  which 
designates  September  8-14,  "National 
Independent  Retail  Grocers  Week." 

Acroes  this  great  Nation,  in  the  larg- 
est of  cities  and  the  smallest  of  towns, 
the  ind^endent  retail  grocer  ensures 
the  steady  and  uninterrupted  flow  of 
grocery  products  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. These  small  business  people 
raise  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  to  its  highest  levels,  providing 
needed  services  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  and  work. 

The  indepoident  retaU  grocer  is  the 
backbone  of  the  food  distribution 
system  in  the  United  States.  They  ac- 
count for  64  percent  of  all  grocery 
stores  in  this  coimtry  and  are  reqwnsi- 
ble  for  nearly  one-half  of  all  grocery 
products  8ol(L  They  provide  employ- 
ment for  over  1  million  people.  Inde- 
pendent retail  grocers  know  no  socio- 
economic or  geogn^hical  boundaries, 
with  locations  as  diverse  as  a  small 
country  store  at  a  crossroads  in  rural 
America,  to  an  expensive  store  in  the 
hub  of  a  large  city. 

Nell  Batson  and  his  family,  inde- 
pendent retail  grocers,  in  my  district, 
exonpllf  y  the  small  business  entrepre- 
neur in  the  grocery  industry.  In  1939, 
Neil  Batson's  grandfather.  WJL 
Batson.  started  a  small  600-square-f  oot 
store  in  Travelers  Rest.  SC.  with  SO 
pounds  of  fat  back.  50  pounds  of  pinto 
beans,  and  20  pounds  of  .coffee.  Today, 
the  store  has  14.000  square  feet  and 
carries  more  than  15,000  grocery  and 
household  items.  W.A.  Batson  pio- 
neered the  supermarket  as  we  know  it 
.  today   in   the   up-country   of  South 


Carolina,  taking  his  store  from  a 
behind-the-counter  credit  operation  to 
a  self-service  pay-as-you-go  market. 
Since  Neil  and  his  brother  Danny  ac- 
quired the  original  Travelers  Rest 
store  in  1979,  they  have  expanded  the 
business  by  adding  stores  in  Greenville 
and  Marietta,  SC.  In  1984  the  three 
hometown  food  stores  owned  by  the 
Batsons  grossed  i^iproximately  $10 
million. 

The  Batsons  are  representatives  of 
thousands  of  independent  retaU  gro- 
cers across  this  grMt  land,  who  deliver 
the  highest  quality  products  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. Most  independent  retail  gro- 
cers operate  on  a  1-  to  2-percent  profit 
margin  while  providing  fresh  fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  quality 
meat,  poultry  and  fish  to  their  cus- 
tomers. When  consumers  in  New  York 
pidc-up  a  head  of  lettuce  from  Califor- 
nia they  oftm  do  not  stop  to  think 
how  It  got  from  the  field  to  the 
maricet.  for  less  than  $1.  Independent 
retail  gnxxrs  work  hard  to  keep  the 
American  consumer  well  fed  and  it  is 
only  rig^t  and  fitting  we  should  honor 
them  with  this  resolution. 

Mr.  %)eaker.  I  oioourage  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  proclaiming 
Septonber  8-14  as  National  Independ- 
ent Grocers  WeeSk. 

Mr.    CAMPBELL.    Mr.   Speaker.    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJe<;tion 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

HJ.RSB.74 
Whereas   the   independoit   retaOer   has 
served  the  American  oonsumCT  for  over  two 
hundred  years: 

Whereas  independent  retail  grooera  ac- 
count for  64  per  ooitum  of  aU  grocery  stores 
In  the  United  States  and  are  responsible  for 
nearly  (me-half  of  the  grocery  product  dis- 
tributed: 

Whereas  the  independent  retafl  grocer  ex- 
emplifies the  small  business  entrepreneur, 
the  ba^  bone  of  the  Amm4r»n  free  enter- 
prise system:  and 

Whereas  the  independent  retail  grocer 
offers  a  wide  array  of  services  to  the  com- 
munity where  he  lives  and  does  business: 
Now.  tberefixe,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  HcmaeofRep- 
reaentattvea  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congre—  aa$emUed.  That  September  8 
through  14,  1985.  be  proclaimed  "Matlanal 
Independent  Retail  Grocer  Week". 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FAIR  HOUSING  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
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dlMharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  J<dnt  resolution  ifU.  Res.  188) 
to  tyritnatf  AprO,  1985  as  "FlUr  Hous- 
liiC  Month."  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  Joint 
resolution.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Tort? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  ri^t  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
srleld  to  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pish]  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  188  on  Pair 
Housing  Month. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  exiDress  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Bos  OAaciA.  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, Jnt  Hamssh.  for  their  assistance 
in  this  eff Mt. 

On  March  7.  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resoiutitm  188  to  designate  this 
April  as  "Pair  Housing  Month."  At 
that  time.  I  was  Joined  by  nine  princi- 
pal cosponsors.  Since  that  point,  an 
additkmal  340  Members  of  this 
House-'Republieans  and  Democrats 
alike— have  Joined  as  cosponsors  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  188.  This  is  a 
dear  reflection  of  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Pederal  fair  housing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  April  11.  1985.  wiU 
mark  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  a  PMeral  fair  housing  law. 
as  title  vm  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of 
1968.  The  enactment  of  titie  VUI  oc- 
curred shortly  after  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
It  was  a  landmart  legislative  action 
which  symbolised  a  legal  and  policy 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Peder- 
al Oovemment  to  the  goal  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  housing  for  all  Ameri- 


Tltie  Vin  prohlbito  discrimination  in 
the  sale,  rental,  or  financing  of  hous- 
ing based  upon  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex.  Since  its  enact- 
ment, the  right  of  free  choice  in  hous- 
ing has  undeniably  expanded.  Howev- 
er, despite  these  advances,  discrimina- 
tory houtfbig  practices  still  remain  an 
unfortunate  fact  of  life  for  many 
Americans— racial  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties, handicapped  persons,  and  families 
with  children.  The  goal  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  housing  choice  has  still 
yet  to  be  fully  realised. 

This  year  already  promises  to  l>e  a 
special  year  for  fair  housing.  A  multi- 
tude of  activities  are  being  sponsored 
by  a  variety  of  private  and  public 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
HiH'*!'^  and  Urban  Development,  to 
promote  fair  housing  in  every  commu- 
nity of  this  NatiML  In  addition.  HUD 
Secretary  Samuel  Pierce  and  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  are  resolved  to 
secure  a  strengthened  fair  housing 
law.  The  coverage  provisions  of  titie 


vm  should  be  expanded  and  the  en- 
forcement provisions  must  be 
strengthened.  Victims  of  discrimina- 
tion have  a  right  to  a  prompt  and  fair 
resolution  of  their  complaints.  The 
HUD  Secretary  needs  additimial  en- 
fcHvement  tools  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  recognised  in  titie  VIII. 
The  President  has  submitted  to  us  a 
budget  which  asks  for  new  funding  of 
a  comprehensive  program  to  substan- 
tially expand  the  capacity  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  fight 
housing  discrimination. 

We  should  proceed  on  all  fronts  to 
make  the  idea  of  fair  housing  a  reality, 
and  favorable  House  action  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  188  is  a  first,  symbol- 
ic step  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

HJ.Rbs.188 

Whereas  the  year  I98S  mariu  the  aeven- 
teenth  snnlvemry  of  the  punte  of  title 
Vni  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  ia«8.  aa 
mtnmnA»A  (oommonly  refeiTcd  to  as  the 
"Federal  Fair  Houdnc  Act"),  declaring  a  na- 
tional policy  to  provide  for  fair  houslnc 
thnnichout  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  In  housing  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin: 

Whereas  fairness  is  the  foundation  of  our 
way  of  life  and  reflects  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tional American  values; 

Whereas  Invidious  discriminatory  housing 
practices  undennlne  the  strength  and  vitali- 
ty of  Amertea  and  her  people:  and 

Whereas  In  this  seventeenth  year  since 
the  passage  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  we 
must  work  to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
fair  bousing  laws  for  all  Americans  so  as  to 
make  the  Ideal  of  fair  housing  a  reality: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

tUtUvei  bv  the  Senate  and  Htmte  of  Rep- 
naentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congnu  aaaembled.  That  the  month  of 
April  IMS  is  designated  Fair  Housing 
Month.  The  President  Is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  prodamation  designating 
April  as  FSlr  Hotiaing  Month  and  to  Invite 
the  Oovemora  of  the  several  States,  the 
chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tlvlUes. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EDUCATION  DAY,  XJBJL 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  188) 
designating  April  2.  1985.  as  "Educa- 
tion Day.  U.S.A.."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  Joint 
resdlution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  I^jeaker.  further  reserving  the 
right  to  objection,  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MicHXL]  who  was  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  186,  "Educa- 
tion Day.  UJBJL" 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  about  House 
Joint  Resolution  186.  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  April  2.  1985.  as 
"Education  Day.  U.SJL" 

Along  with  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader.  Mr.  Wuobt.  I  am  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution.  We  Joined  forces 
last  year  and  I'm  happy  to  be  part  of 
this  worthy  venture  today. 

As  I  said  last  year.  I  think  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  majority  and  the  minori- 
ty leaders,  should  cosponsor  such  a 
resolution.  It  deals  with  a  subject  that 
transcends  partisan  consideration. 

We  are  seeing  a  rebirth  of  the  old 
American  idea  of  progress  through 
education  for  all  Amoicans.  That's 
still  a  great  idea. 

April  2  also  happens  to  be  the  83d 
birthday  of  a  remarkable  religious 
leader.  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel 
Schneerson. 

He  Is  the  Internationally  renowned 
and  respected  leader  of  the  Lubavltch 
movement  which  actively  promotes 
education  programs  at  more  than  80 
centers  in  84  States. 

The  Lubavltch  movement,  founded 
in  the  IBth  century,  has  as  its  philo- 
sophical foundation  three  basic  ele- 
ments—wisdom, imderstanding,  and 
knowledge. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the 
movement,  under  the  inspired  leader 
of  the  man  called  the  rebbe.  has  been 
so  active  in  promoting  education. 

Looking  over  remarks  from  last  year. 
I  came  upon  a  fact  I  want  to  share 
with  you  today. 

The  movement  which  the  rebbe 
heads  takes  its  name  from  a  Russian 
city.  Lubavltch,  which,  translated  into 
English  means,  city  of  love. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  love— love 
of  children,  love  of  one's  religious  her- 
itage, love  of  learning— that  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  Lubavltch  movement  and 
at  the  heart  of  our  resolution. 

I'm  pleased  once  again  to  honor  a 
great  man  and  to  support  such  a  fine 
idea. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


:^.;aAjiA';  '^o-i"?^^^ 
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The  Speaker,  is  there  objection 
to  the  nquest  of  the  gentieman  from 

NewYofk? 

Thereiwas  no  objection. 

The  dierit  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
asfolloW: 

B.J.  Rn.  186 

Whereas  Congress  reoognlaes  the  histori- 
cal tradlt^  of  ethical  values  and  prindptes 
which  ai*  the  basis  of  etvOiaed  society  and 
upon  ittdth  our  great  Nation  was  founded; 

Where4s  these  ethical  values  and  princi- 
ples have  been  the  bedrock  of  society  from 
the  dawa  of  dvlHitlon.  when  they  were 
known  aS  the  Seven  Noataide  Laws; 

Where4s  without  these  etbieal  values  and 
principles  the  edifice  of  dvUlSBtloo  standi 
In  serious  peril  of  retunitng  to  chaos; 

WbereSs  sodety  is  profoundly  oaocemed 
with  the:  recent  weakening  of  these  iMlnd- 
ples  that  has  resulted  In  crises  that  be- 
leaguer and  threaten  the  fabric  of  dvillaed 
society;  , 

WhereSs  the  Jtistified  preoccupation  with 
these  crises  must  not  let  the  dttens  of  this 
Nation  Mae  sight  of  their  revonslblllty  to 
transmit  Uiese  historical  ethical  values  from 
our  distlagulshed  past  to  the  generatloos  of 
the  future: 

Whereas  the  Lubavltch  movement  has 
fostered  M>d  promoted  these  ethical  valuea 
and  principles  throughout  the  world:  and 

Whereas  RabU  Menachem  Mendd 
Schneeiwm.  leader  of  tlie  Lubaritch  move- 
ment, is;unlvenitfly  rejected  and  revered 
and  his  #ighty-third  birthday  tells  on  April 
3, 198S:  Ifow,  therefore,  be  it 

:  iv  the  Senate  amd  Houae  of  Rep- 
I  of  the  United  8tate$  of  America 
in  ContHieu  attembled.  That  AprU  S,  IMS. 
the  Uitl^day  of  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel 
Schneerson,  leader  and  head  of  the  world- 
wide Lubaritch  movement,  is  AetJgtntmA  as 
"Educatlbn  Day,  VJBJL".  The  President  Is 
requestel  to  issue  a  prodamatian  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve su^  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  actlMltlee. 

resolution  was  ordered  to 
and  read  a  third  time, 
the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  niotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  <^ARCIA.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  ask 
unanlnMDus  consent  that  all  Members 
may  ha^e  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  ind  extend  their  remarits  on 
House  Tjoint  Resolution  74.  House 
Joint  Hiesolution  188,  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  186,  the  Joint  resolutions 
Just  psiiirrt 

The  Speaker,  is  there  objection 
to  the  ^uest  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  Ydrk? 

There  was  no  objection. 


)INTMENT 


APPOltmiiENT  AS  MAJORITY 
ICEMjaERS  OP  COMMISSION  ON 
THXIUKRAINE  PAMINE 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
136.  PiMic  Law  98-473,  the  Chair  ap- 
points las  majority  members  of  the 
CommliBion  on  the  Ukraine  Pamine 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  Hofse: 


Mr.  Mica  of  Plorida,  chairman;  and 
Mr.  Hbbtel  of  Michigan. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPPICIAL 
REPUBUCAN  OBJECTORS  POR 
THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR  POR 
THE  99TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
tills  time  to  announce  the  official  ob- 
jectors for  the  Republican  side  for  the 
99th  Congress. 

Por  the  Consent  Calendar,  our  offi- 
cial objectors  will  be  the  gentieman 
from  Pnmsyivanla  [Mr.  WalxbU.  the 
gentieman  from  California  [Mr.  Ltm- 
oisii].  and  the  gentieman  from  New 
YoriE  [Mr.  WosTunrl. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  wh^  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  we^  and  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
«««Mngiii«h#»d  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Washing- 
ttm. 

Mr.  POLETY.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  the  busi- 
ness for  this  week,  and  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  will  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  Consent  Calendar  will  be  taken 
up  on  Monday.  There  is  no  other  legis- 
lative business  scheduled. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  to  consider  the  conference  report 
on  HJl.  1239.  supplemental  wpropria- 
tions  for  famine  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa,  and  five  biUs  under  suapension 
of  the  rules,  recorded  votes  being  post- 
poned until  after  all  debate  on  all  sus- 
pensions. Under  siispension  of  the 
rules,  the  House  will  consider 

HH.  1185:  Amend  the  Petrified 
Porest  Act; 

HJl.  1373:  Designate  Point  Reys  Na- 
tional Seadiore  Wilderness  as  the 
Philip  Burton  Wilderness  Area; 

HJl.  1532:  PEC  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1986; 

H.  Con.  Res.  59:  Authorize  use  of  the 
rotunda  for  a  ceranony  comm«tmorat- 
ing  the  death  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  98:  Authorize  use  of  the 
rotunda  for  victims  of  the  Holocaust 
memorial  ceremony. 

Members  should  be  aware.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  expected  to 
report  a  Pederal  supplemental  com- 
pensation bill  which  will  be  scheduled 
on  next  weelc 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will  meet 
at  3  pjn.  and  consider  the  bill  HJl. 
1714,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration    authorization 


for  fiscal  year  1986,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

The  House  will  meet  at  11  ajn.  on 
Thursdur.  and  a  program  for  that  day 
will  be  announced  later. 

At  the  dose  of  business  on  lliurB- 
day,  the  House  win  adjourn  for  the 
Easter  district  work  period  and  wiU  re- 
convene at  ooon  on  Monday.  AjrU  15. 
1985. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any 
further  program  will  be  announced 
later.        

BCr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  also  make  the  observa- 
tion that  while  it  is  not  on  the  printed 
program,  it  would  be  the  intention 
over  here  on  the  minority  side  to  bring 
up  the  Mclntjrre  resoluticm  on  Tues- 
day, April  2,  because  there  wUl  have 
been  some  45  daj«  or  so  expired  from 
the  time  there  was  some  feeling  it 
would  have  been  brought  to  resolution 
by  this  time. 

a  1310 

But  I  would  assure  the  gentieman. 
knowing  of  the  schedules  that  Mem- 
bers have  for  next  week,  that  in  doing 
so,  if  it  is  done,  it  would  be  done  on 
Tuesday,  and  that  would  give  Mem- 
bers ample  time  to  get  in  town  and  get 
out  of  town,  dQ>ending  on  what  their 
inclination  is  for  that  vote. 

Mr.  E^ieaker,  I  thought  the  majority 
whip  ought  to  be  apprised  of  that. 

Mr.  POI£Y.  Mr.  ^teaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  advice  of  the  Rqmblican 
leader,  and  I  think  it  is  helpful  for 
Monbers  to  know  that. 

The  Members  again  should  be  ad- 
vised that  although  we  have  not 
scheduled  it  on  the  formal  -schedule 
for  a  predse  date,  the  P8C  legislation 
will  be  scheduled  next  week,  if  nvort- 
ed  by  the  committee,  either  on  the 
regular  schedule  or  on  the  su^iension 
calendar. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDJraroAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aA 
unanimous  consmt  that  the  business 
in  order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next^^  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
GoHZALiz].  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentieman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPPICIAL 
OBJECTORS  POR  CONSENT 
CALENDAR  AND  PRIVATE  CAL- 
ENDAR ON  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
SIDE  POR  THE  99TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  the  official  objectors 
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for  the  Oemocntic  aide  for  the  99th 
CongreiB. 

For  the  Consent  Calendar,  our  offi- 
cial reprcMntatlves  will  be  the  gentle- 
man tnm  Alabama.  Mr.  Fupfo.  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  Mr.  Dtsom. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Ooaooii. 

For  the  Private  Calendar,  our  offi- 
cial representatives  wiU  be  the  gentle- 
man from  Masnchusetta.  Mr.  Bolaiid, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Mr. 
OtMatXMM,  and  the  gentleman  frcHn 
Virginia.  Mr.  Bouchbl 
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UPDATE  ON  INDIANA  RECOX7NT 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  in- 
dicated to  the  House  on  Tuesday.  I 
will  be  »»««fc«"g  regular  reports  on  the 
progreM  of  the  congressional  recount 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana. 

On  Tuesday,  the  recotmt  team,  after 
working  for  more  than  9  hours,  com- 
pleted 25  of  the  157  precincts  in  Van- 
derburgh County,  the  largest  cotmty 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  an  additional 
22  precincts  were  completed,  and  the 
recount  team  was  picking  up  speed.  By 
last  night,  more  than  100  of  the  157 
precincts  were  completed  and  the  re- 
count director  expected  to  finish  Van- 
derburgh County  by  the  end  of  the 
working  day  today  and  begin  Spencer 
County  tonight. 

Only  a  few  ballots  had  been  set  aside 
for  the  task  force  to  resolve,  and  the 
task  force  wiU  be  leaving  tomorrow 
morning  to  resolve  those  ballots  in  In- 
diana. I  expect  that  the  task  force  wiU 
go  out  again  next  week  to  make  fur- 
ther determinations. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  progress 
which  the  recount  team  is  maUng.  and 
look  forward  to  the  timely  completion 
of  a  full,  fair,  and  accurate  recount. 


backs"    that    are 
United  SUtes. 

Now,  I  am  certain  that  the  secretary 
of  state  did  not  mean  that,  but  I  must 
say.  for  the  same  reasons  that  those  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  held 
back  because  there  are  5,000  or  6,000 
ballots  that  we  feel  have  not  been 
counted  which  were  predominantly 
black,  that  it  is  sUtemenU  like  Mr. 
Simcox's  statement  that  makes  us  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  Democratic 
side  is  right  and  that  we  have  got  to  be 
unbiased  in  our  position  and  we  have 
got  to  have  a  fuU  and  fair  count.  Mr. 
Simcox.  who  is  the  secretary  of  state 
of  one  of  our  great  States,  should 
never  have  made  that  remark,  and  I 
must  say,  as  a  person  of  Hispanic  her- 
itage, that  I  am  deeply  disturbed  and  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  having  people  call 
other  people  who  are  of  a  different 
shade  "wetbacks." 


INDIANA'S  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  CALLED  TO  TASK  FOR 
STATEMENT  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  ISSUE 

(Mr.  OARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
peimissian  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
in  Mount  Venum.  IN.  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Indiana,  Edwin  Simcox.  who 
was  responsible  for  the  recount  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  and  who 
is  the  one  who  signed  off  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  in  fact  Mclntyre  was 
the  winner  or  McCloskey  was  the 
winner.  sUted  that  Mclntyre  was  the 
winner,  but  I  would  Just  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  the 
fact  that  this  same  Idr.  Simcox,  in  the 
qDeech  in  Mount  Vernon.  IN.  talked 
about  the  Central  American  Issue  and 
spoke   about   the   "millions   of   wet- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  from  the  House  floor  on  March 
26,  1985,  due  to  official  business  and 
missed  one  recorded  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  100)  that  authorized 
funding  for  committees  of  the  House. 
Had  I  been  present  for  the  vote.  I 
would  have  opposed  the  resolution  and 
cast  a  "no"  vote. 

Also,  on  March  4.  1985,  I  was  also 
absent  from  the  House  delivering  a 
speech  to  the  U.S.  Feed  Grains  Coun- 
cU.  A  vote  occurred  on  the  motion  to 
refer  House  Resolution  97.  a  resolu- 
tion to  seat  Richard  D.  Mclntyre,  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 


SENATOR  NUNN'S  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  SCOWCROFT  COMMIS- 
SION 

(Without  objection  Mr.  Baswaso  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr^  Speaker,  the 
House  this  week  has  been  deeply  In- 
volved in  debating  the  merits  of  releas- 
ing funding  for  21  additional  ICZ  mls- 
sUes.  and  we  wiU  soon  be  considering 
the  need  to  approve  the  President's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1986.  In  light  of 
this,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
RaooHB  a  speech  which  Senator  Sam 
Nuim  recently  delivered  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis  break- 
fast. Senator  Nuim 's  speech  sheds  new 
light  on  the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
recommendations,  and  I  believe  that  it 
offers  an  important  perspective  on 
this  issue. 

Senator  Nuhh  offers  two  major 
points  in  his  discussion  of  the  MX. 
First,  he  recommends  that  the  number 
of  deployed  MX  missiles  be  limited  to 
40  instead  of  the  100  missiles  request- 


ed by  the  administration.  Second,  he 
puggeats  that  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  the  only  new  MX  missiles  which 
we-  should  authorise  for  production 
should  be  those  needed  as  spares  to 
keep  the  production  line  in  place  in 
case  events  in  Geneva  warranted  pro- 
ducing more  missiles  for  deployment 
at  %  future  date. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator's  com- 
ments offers  significant  insight  into 
our  Nation's  future  defense  needs,  and 
I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration. 

THBlCX 

(Remarlu  deUvered  »t  Institute  for  Foreign 
Policy  Analyais  bmkfaat) 

It  to  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  thto  audi- 
ence and  offer  my  vlewi  on  ■trategie  force 
modernisation.  I  wu  asked  to  address  the 
question  of  whether  the  reeommendatlona 
and  conclusions  of  the  Scowcroft  Commto- 
■ion  remain  valid  today. 

The  Scowcroft  Commtosion.  as  we  recall, 
rectHnmended  putting  taCn  In  fixed  silos  In 
the  near  tens,  although  they  made  it  clear 
that  other  forms  of  basing  should  be  dili- 
gently explored.  I  must  say  that  Fve  been 
rather  disappointed  on  that  latter  recom- 
mendation. They  also  recommended  that  In 
the  longer  term  It  was  desirable  for  stability 
on  both  sides  that  we  move  away  from  large, 
fixed,  land-based.  MIRVed  systems,  and 
they  expUciUy  included  in  that  definition 
the  MX  on  the  American  aide  and  the  S8- 
18's  and  S8-19's  on  the  Soviet  side.  In  es- 
sence, as  I  see  their  recommendation,  they 
were  saying— The  Soviets  have  moved  In  the 
wrong  direction,  with  large  flxed-stlo,  land- 
baaed  mlasOes  with  MIRV  capaMlltlea.  That 
has  caused  destabOisatkm.  Now  the  United 
States  must  also  move  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion with  an  MX  MIRVed  mlssUe  in  a  sU- 
tlonary  dlo  so  that  we  can  both  march  bade 
together  In  the  right  direction.  Now,  that 
was  the  essence  of  their  logic  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

They  had  two  Justifications  for  thto  rec- 
ommoidatlon.  First,  they  said  our  bomber 
forces  and  our  missile  forces  together  are 
more  survlvable  against  a  Soviet  attack  than 
either  would  be  standing  alone.  In  the  near 
term,  thto  to  a  correct  observation  although 
that  observation  will  change  very  signifi- 
cantly In  the  future  as  both  sides  begin  to 
deploy  very  accurate  missiles  at  sea.  We  will 
certainly  hope  to  be  the  flnt  In  that  regard 
in  terms  of  Trident  n.  The  Soviets  at  some 
point  In  the  future  will  also  dqiloy  very  ac- 
curate T**— ««—  at  sea.  So  that  recommenda- 
tion about  the  combined  effect  of  attadu  on 
both  bombers  and  land-based  mtosOfls.  while 
valid  In  the  short  run.  to  not  a  long  term 
answer  to  the  vulnerability  problem  as  I  see 
it. 

Secondly,  they  said  that  as  we  move  for- 
ward with  the  MX.  the  SovieU  wiU  begin  to 
be  concerned  about  their  own  land-baaed 
mtosile  vulnerability  and  thus  be  more  will- 
ing to  reach  an  arms  control  agreonent  that 
moves  away  from  their  heavy  reliance  on 
large  MIRVed  land-based  systems.  Whether 
they  will  be  willing  to  actually  move  to- 
wards such  an  agreonent  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  I  think  our  taitelllgenoe  pretty  well 
teUs  us  that  the  Soviets  already  are  moving 
towards  mobility.  Whether  they  are  going 
to  abandon  their  fixed  systems  altogether  to 
another  question.  They  could  decide  to  keep 
them  and  have  an  alternative  In  the  form  of 
the  mobile  S8-34's  and  SS-2S's.  That  to 
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something  that  to  not  yet  detennlned  but  at 
least  theyiare  moving  tmraitls  mobility.  And 
from  the  j  Scowcroft  ComaiBsion  point  of 
view,  I  sisiime  that  to  supposed  to  be  good 
news.  altODUgh  when  we  are  way  behind  in 
moving  to^rards  mobility,  I'm  not  neosassri- 
ly  so  sure. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thinking  and  dlseus- 
sion  and  talking  to  many  memben  of  the 
Scowcroft:  Commission,  both  during  and 
after  tbel^  report,  I  came  to  a  few  eanelu- 
sions  abcsit  their  rffwnmendatlons  and 
about  the  Irtatus  of  our  stiategie  fanes. 

First,  U^  Soviets,  without  any  doubt,  for 
some  tlm^  have  threatened  our  land-baaed 
systems.   I 

Second,  the  MX  will  begin  to  threaten  the 
Soviet  land-based  systena. 

Third,  as  a  result  of  both  of  these  trenda. 
both  sidef  are  inexorably  moving  towards 
what  I  egU  "prompt  laundi".  We  are  not 
here  thto  (sorning  to  debate  the  questkm  of 
whether  We're  moving  towards  launch  under 
attack  or  launch  on  warning,  or  even  launch 
Immedli^  after  attack.  Suffice  It  to  say 
•that  I  am'OODvinced  that,  as  a  result  of  tes- 
timony that  I've  heard  and  statements  by 
many  higa  level  offidala.  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  rtly  on  prompt  launch  as  a  poUey 
rather  than  a  possible  option.  It  has  always 
been  an  Sption.  It  has  always  been  some- 
thing thai  we  did  not  want  the  SovleU  to 
take  comlort  In  knowing  we-would  not  do. 
but  it  haa  never  been  our  policy.  Our  poiley 
has  alwayk  been  Instead  to  buOd  f oreea  that 
do  not  have  to  be  launched  before  we  are 
abaolutd:^  certain  that  the  Soviets  have 
struck. 

I  heard  >a  Senator  say  the  other  day  that 
launch  under  attack  does  not  bother  him  a 
bit.  and  launch  on  warning  doesn't  bother 
him  a  XAti,  because  be  always  has  felt  that 
we  would  never  have  missiles  In  the  holes  by 
the  time  that  Soviet  mtasUes  srrive.  There- 
fore. MX  kurvlvabOlty  was  not  of  oonoem  to 
him.  I've  inever  felt  that  way  because  rve 
never  beeli  comfortable  with  the  reverse  of 
that  proposition,  that  to  the  Soviets  moving 
to  launch  on  warning  also.  Someone  once 
said  that  janyone  who  has  ridden  In  an  ele- 
vator In  ^e  Soviet  Union  has  got  to  be  a 
Uttle  bit  juncomfortatde  about  having  the 
fate  of  our  country  rely  on  whether  Soviet 
sensors  apd  radars  could  oorreetly  inform 
them  whether  Amoica  really  to  attacking  or 
whether  g  flock  of  geese  has  reversed  course 
ovo^  Slbctla.  That's  the  way  I  feeL  I  feel 
that  the  tTorld  to  moving  inexorably  towards 
a  halr-trlteer  on  both  sMbs.  I  think  that  to 
also  the  Eremlse  of  the  Scowcroft  report. 

The  fourth  propoaitian  that  I  came  to  a 
couple  of  years  ago  to  that  both  sides  should 
endeavor  to  move  away  from  thto  position  of 
instability  in  regard  both  to  their  strategic 
programsjand  in  regard  to  their  arms  con- 
trol positlDns. 

And  flmJly,  I  concluded  that  deploying 
MX  In  viinerable  sQos.  though  Inconsistent 
with  the  {long  term  goato  of  the  Scowcroft 
report  iMU  hopefully,  and  I  underscore 
hopefullyi  provide  the  abort  term  incentive 
to  the  Sdvlets.  along  with  other  things,  in- 
cluding tie  Trident  n  oomlng  on,  to  reverse 
their  coiiae  and  move  In  the  directkn  of 
(leater  s^UUty  both  in  regard  to  their  mili- 
tary pro-ams  and  In  regard  to  their  aims 
control  pMtion. 

I  beueite  these  five  points  remain  essen- 
tially aodurate -today.  I  am  concerned  in- 
creasingly, thou^  that  the  links  between 
the  ahorl;  and  long  term  anna  contrbl  goals 
of  the  SdDwcroft  report  are  becoming  more 
and  more*  ambiguoua. 

Last  week,  for  thto  set  of  reasons  and 
others  that  I  will  enumerate.  I  voted  with 


the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  remove  the  re- 
strletioas  on  the  procurement  of  21  MX  mis- 
siles dufng  fiscal  year  1966. 1  had  voted  for 
the  31  mtasOes  last  year,  as  you  recsll.  when 
the  Senate  passed  the  mtosOes,  and  the 
Hoose  did  not.  We  came  to  a  very  difficult 
dedsion  In  conference,  and  that  to  where 
the  fencing  came  from.  So.  I  have  kept  my 
position  from  last  year,  and  I  would  share 
with  you  my  reasons  for  voting  to  remove 
the  fence. 

Ftat  of  aU.  In  li^t  of  the  willingness  that 
has  been  shown  by  our  NATO  allies  to  make 
the  difficult  decision  to  accept  the  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  n  mtssiles  and  crutoe  mls- 
sOes  on  their  own  soil,  a  vote  by  the  Oon- 
greas  at  thto  particular  Juncture  to  cancel 
the  MX  program  before  any  deployments 
would  raise  questions  as  to  our  psychologi- 
cal readiness  to  accept  risks  that  our  allies 
have  accepted  imder  great  political  pres- 
sure. 

Second,  there  to  no  ready  alternative  to 
the  MX  since  both  the  Trident.  D-«  and  the 
MMgetman  are  a  number  of  yean  behind. 
Zero  MXs  would  have  left  no  strategic  land- 
baaed  mlssUe  production  line  In  place  during 
Uie  critical  first  few  years  of  the  Geneva 
talks  on  nuclear  and  spmot  aims.  A  warm 
strategic  mtosile  production  line  is.  I  think. 
Important  as  a  hedge  against  a  complete 
breakdown  in  Oeneva  followed  by  a  signifi- 
cant expansion  of  Soviet  strategic  forces. 
And  I  Bdght  also  add  that  If  we  do  have  a 
breakdown  In  Oeneva,  I  think  without 
mudi  doubt  that  the  SALT  n  limitations 
are  going  to  be  disregarded  by  both  sides. 

Thbd.  without  the  MX  it  goes  without 
saying  there  would  be  little  Incentive  In  the 
near  term  for  the  Soviets  to  i>egotlate  In 
earnest  with  respect  to  moving  the  strategic 
balance  in  the  direction  of  greater  stability. 
I  think  it  to  an  important  ingredient,  thou^ 
I  will  say  in  a  few  minutes  where  I  view  it 
on  a  scale  of  importance. 

Tou  have  heard  my  reasons  for  voting  to 
remove  the  fence,  now  let  me  tell  you  what 
my  vote  did  not  represent:  It  was  not  a  vote 
to  support  a  dq;>loyed  force  of  100  MX  mto- 
sOes or  a  total  production  run  of  323  mis- 
siles. I  have  said  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  ni  say  It  again  thto  morning,  I  do 
not  support  putting  an  MX  f  wee  of  any- 
where near  thto  sise  In  a  vulnerable  poaltlcm. 
I  said  that  to  the  Presidait  when  the  so- 
called  "gang  of  six"  was  negotiating  with 
him  about  MX.  arms  control,  and  the  buQd 
down  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Nor  did  it  indicate  that  I  think  the  MX  to 
our  highest  priority  stoategic  program.  I  do 
not  rate  the  MX  in  vulnerable  sOos  as  being 
anywhere  neariy  as  important,  for  Instance, 
as  the  advanced  cruise  mtosfle.  which  to  now 
underway.  I  do  not  rate  the  MX  in  vulnera- 
ble silos  as  betaig  anywhere  nearly  as  impor- 
tant as  the  Advanced  Technical  Bomber, 
the  so-called  Stealth  bomber. ,  These  Im- 
provements in  the  air-toeathlng  leg  of  our 
Ttiad  are  important  for  a  number  of  rea- 
aons,  including  denying  the  Soviets  a  reload, 
reflre  capability  for  their  ICBM  sUoa. 

I  might  add.  with  respect  to  the  Stealth 
bomber  and  the  advanced  cruise  missiles, 
that  these  programs  give  us  tremendous 
economic  leverage  on  the  Soviet  Unicui. 
much,  much  more  than  you  can  possibly  en- 
vision with  the  MX  in  vulnerable  sQos.  The 
reason  I  say  that  to  the  Soviets  have  already 
invested  aevoal  hundred  million  dollars  in 
air  defenses  to  defend  against  our  present 
bomber  force  and  probably  anticipating  to  a 
considerable  degree  Uie  B-1.  No  out  has 
ever  said  that  it  to  impoasible  for  them  to 
defend  against  the  Stealth  technology.  But 


what  to  abundantly  «dear  to  that  the  Sovleta 
would  have  to  very  substantlaUy  revamp 
their  entire  air  defense  system  If  they  are 
serious  about  having  the  aame  kind  of  capa- 
bility against  the  Stealth  bomber  that  they 
now  have  against  the  B-93.  And  the  same 
can  be  said  for  the  air  launched  cruise  mis- 
sile which  win  greatly  cnmplirate  their  de- 
fenses. So  they  are  going  to  have  a  tremen- 
dous decision  to  make  If  they  are  going  to 
go  forward  with  defending  their  own  air- 
space from  the  air-breathing  leg  of  our 
Triad.  If  they  do  ao,  you  can  eathnat^  the 
cost  at  somewhere  between  $500  bOllan  and 
$1  trillion  to  upgrade  their  air  defenses 
agahist  these  advanced  teduMdogtaa. 

So,  I  rate  these  two  progiama  not  Just 
more  ImptHtant  than  the  MX.  but  much, 
much  more  important  than  the  MX.  Noth- 
ing will  suit  me  better  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  we  dont  readi  arms  control  agree- 
menta,  spending  $800  bilUon  to  $1  trilUon  on 
defending  against  the  American  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles.  Those  resources  would 
not  then  go  into  the  kind  of  oonventlaaal 
armaments  that  put  so  much  of  the  wortd 
Into  Jeopardy  from  the  Soviet  forces— in- 
cluding Europe,  the  Peraisn  Oulf  snd 
Sotithwest  Asia. 

I  believe  all  of  theae  propama,  InrJuding 
the  Trident  IV5  missile,  have  a  higlier  prior- 
ity than  the  MX,  and  now  we  are  really  get- 
ting down  to  cases.  We're  going  to  have  to 
start  looking  at  the  1*66  budget.  We  aee  the 
Senate  Budget  Oommlttee  has  already  ap- 
proved aero  real  growth  in  defense.  It  to  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  you  philo- 
sophically support  the  MX  or  not  We  are 
getting  down  to  the  pirint  of  whether  the 
MX  to  more  Important  than  theae  other  pro- 
grams. We  already  aee  In  preliminary  movea 
that  the  way  the  MX  to  going  to  be  paid  tat 
if  we  fund  all  46  or  even  anywhere  near  that 
for  the  President's  program  to  to  dow  down 
the  other  programs  whldi  I  beiOeve  to  be  of 
much  greater  piloiity:  slowing  down  the  ad- 
vanced technical  bombers,  alowlng  down  the 
advanced  cruiae  miasilea,  and  slowing  down 
the  Trident  program.  I  wiU  not  vote  for 
that  That  to  where  my  bottom  Une  to.  I  wUl 
not  vote  to  aknr  thoae  programa  to  pay  for  a 
MX  in  vulnerable  ailoa. 

Where  does  thto  lead  me  in  terms  of  oon- 
cq>t  and  podtion  regarding  1066?  First  I  am 
tiihiHng  at  the  present  time,  and  rm  not 
locking  myself  In  concrete  on  any  of  thia. 
that  first  we  ought  to  limit  the  total 
number  of  MX  '««m*i—  under  these  oondi- 
ticms  dqdoyed  in  vulnerable  Minutcman 
sUoa.  and  I  underscore  ibat  deployment 
meUtod,  to  no  more  than  40  mtoriles 

Second,  that  beginning  with  fiacal  year 
1966.  the  only  mtosOea  authorised  for  pro- 
duction should  be  the  minimum  number 
iteeded  for  reliability  testing  or  aparea.  And 
I  anticipate  that  thto  will  be  in  the  range  of 
ten  to  twenty  mtasOes  per  year.  The  news 
media  has  talked  mostly  about  100  mtosOea. 
but  the  program  to  not  100  missiles,  it's  333 
missOes.  The  Air  Fnoe  intends  to  buy  an 
extra  123  for  testing  and  aparea.  Whatever 
number  we  deploy,  whether  it's  40  or  100. 
we're  going  to  have  to  have  many  more  mto- 
sDes  than  that  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
viable  program.  Each  year,  aa  they  do  in  the 
MInuteman  program,  they  remove  a  certain 
number  of  »"«m<i—  from  the  sQos  to  take 
them  to  the  opentional  test  range.  Ihey 
put  spares  in  those  sOos  to  take  the  place  of 
the  mlssUes  they  go  out  end  test  We're 
g^ig  to  have  to  do  that  with  the  MX 
whether  we  dqdoy  40  or  whether  we  deploy 
more. 
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Third.  I  bdlevc  thae  ratrteUou  ahouM 
be  conUhiwI  In  tbe  flanl  year  ItM  DefenM 
AutbortMtiao  Bfll  and  they  ihould  be  car- 
ried over  oo  »  year-by-yev  beato  untO  40 
have  been  de^yed  and  the  neoee- 
1  produeed.  Intereatlngly  enough, 
the  Air  Fone  haa  plana  to  deploy  only  40 
dortnt  the  next  two  yeara  anyway.  What 
rm  iimiallin  la  aenrlnc  notice  that  that'a 
all  that  vfl]  be  deployed,  ao  my  plan  would 
be  a  deflnttc  difference  from  the  Admlnla- 
tratlon'a  plan.  I  would  alao  preclude  prepar- 
Inc  any  mnuteman  aOoa  to  aooominodate 
the  ICE  beyond  the  40  needed  fw  liZ  de- 
ployment. 

Theae  reatrktlona  could,  of  courae,  be  dia- 
contlnaed  or  renewed  by  the  Concreaa.  de- 
pendtnc  upon  the  Admlnlatratian'a  own  pro- 
gram. For  «"■*""«*.  if  the  Admlnlatratlon 
autamttted  a  new  baaing  mode  program  tar 
the  remaining  60  mlaailea.  I  would  certainly 
be  wOUng  to  take  another  look  at  that. 
What  rm  TT— ""g  of  ia  a  '«—«*?*««"  on  put- 
ting MXa  in  mlneraUe  aOoa.  but  not  neoea- 
aailly  a  limitation  on  the  overall  liX  i»o- 
gram.  Another  contingoacy  we  would  haye 
to  watch  la  a  breakdown  of  Geneva  talka  fol- 
lowed by  an  aggieaaive  Soviet  ezpanaion  of 
their  atrategic  mlaaOe  foroea. 

How  doea  thia  recommended  program 
aquare  with  the  Scowcroft  Commlaaion 
report? 

mat.  it  recognJBHi.  aa  did  the  Commiaaton. 
that  the  imbalance  in  hard-target  kill  capa- 
bility muat  be  redreaaed.  at  leaat  in  part,  if 
the  Sovleta  are  to  have  inoentivea  either  to 
move  toward  mobility  on  their  own  or  to  do 
ao  under  a  negotiated  anna  control  regime. 

Seoond.  it  reoognlaea.  aa  did  the  Scowcroft 
Coinmiaalan.  that  a  wann  production  baae 
for  a  large  throwwei^t  miaaHe  ia  uaeful  to 
hedge  ai^nat  and  oonatrain  a  Soviet  atrate- 
gic foroea  breakout. 

Third,  it  aeknowledgea.  aa  did  the  Com- 
n*T*~'.  that  the  f aOure  to  deploy  any  MXa 
would  aend  a  wrong  aignal  to  the  Sovleta 
and  to  the  world  with  revard  to  our  national 
wllL 

It  appredatea.  aa  did  the  Commlaaion. 
that  the  MX  ia  only  a  way  atatkm  on  the 
raad  to  mobile  ICBIfa.  auch  aa  the  Mldget- 


The  real  difference  between  my  propoaal 
and  that  of  the  Scowcroft  Commlaaion  ia 
with  reapect  to  the  total  number  deployed. 
And  I  would  certainly  acknowledge  that  it  la 
a  aignifleant  difference.  Why  40  instead  of 
lOOr  I  bdleve  that  100  MXa  deployed  in  vul- 
nerable aOoa  would  raiae  problema  that 
ooold  be  wtwtaw*— «t  or  averted  by  a  amaller 
deployment  of  only  40  mtaaOea.  Let  me  dte 
two  or  three  raaaona  for  that: 

One.  lot  MXa  deidoyed  in  thia  manner,  in 
my  view,  would  exacerbate  the  problem  of  a 
hair-trtner  launch  by  both  aldea.  Theae  100 
MX  mlMftrr  if  we  put  them  all  in  vulnera- 
ble ailOB.  would  be  a  very  tempting  target 
for  Soviet  plannera  in  any  kind  of  confron- 
tatkmor  any  kind  of  very  rough  acenario  in 
the  worid.  They  would  alao  be  aeen  aa  auch 
an  impoftant  aaaet  by  our  aide  that  our  own 
authoritlea  would  be  extremely  loath  to  ilak 
lo^ig  them  in  an  effort  to  ride  out  a  Soviet 
attack  to  be  certain  that  we  were  not 
"«fH««g  any  mlacalculation  or  miatake  in 
teima  of  attack. 

,  nwiittwg  the  MX  deployment  to  40 
or  400  warheada  would  have  an- 
other advantage.  It  would  bring  aome  finali- 
ty to  the  pragram  and  give  the  Air  Porce 
the  Incentive  to  move  vigoroualy  forward  on 
the  Mldgetman  mlaaile  and  Ita  baaing  mode. 
I  would  contend  now.  human  nature  being 
what  it  ia.  that  the  Air  Force  doea  not  have 


the  incentive.  They  atanoat  have  a  reverae 
Incentive  on  tbe  Mldgetman  aa  long  aa  we 
have  the  100  MXa  being  debated  vigoroualy 
each  year. 

Thia  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  cauatng  the  Congreaa  to  f  ocua  on  Mldget- 
man. And  I  think  Congreaa  haa  not  done 
that.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  in  Congreaa 
who  are  looking  at  the  Mldgetman  aa  a  pan- 
acea, aaying  "Bring  on  the  Mldgetman;  kill 
the  MX  The  Mldgetman  wiD  aave  ua.  The 
Mldgetman  will  produce  ataUllty."  Well.  aU 
of  thoae  thlnga  may  be  true,  and  I  am  very 
favorable  towarda  the  Midgetaum  and  tbe 
concept  laid  forth  for  it  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commlaaion.  But  I  do  know  there  ia  no  auch 
thing  aa  a  panacea  with  land-baaed  mlaailea. 
I  know  the  Mldgetman  baaing  mode  ia  going 
to  be  very  tricky.  And  I  do  know  that  that 
baaing  mode  dependa  to  a  conalderable 
degree  about  what  kind  of  arma  control 
agreemMit  we  get  in  Geneva.  If  you  poatu- 
late  an  i»i»»ti«it^«i  Soviet  MIRVed  mlaaile  ca- 
p^illlty.  deploying  the  Mldgetman  beoomea 
a  very,  very  difficult  matter  and  it  could  be 
very,  very  expenaive.  It  could  be  very  man- 
power intenaive.  given  aecurity  problema. 
the  Interface  with  the  public,  etc.  Suffice  it 
to  aay  that  I  think  the  Mldgetman  Itaelf 
may  run  into  conalderable  debate.  And  I 
think  iU  vlrtuea  aa  well  aa  Ita  drawbacka 
need  to  be  conaidered  by  Congreaa  whOe  we 
atill  have  the  MX  production  line  warm. 
And  my  propoaal  would  do  that. 

Laatly,  but  moat  important.  I  would  again 
dte  the  budget.  At  the  time  the  Scrowcroft 
Commlaaion  drafted  ita  report,  the  full  im- 
pllcatlona  of  the  maaaive  federal  deficit  had 
not  yet  come  to  bear  on  the  def enae  budget 
What  waa  realiatic  in  the  expectation  of  a 
0%  or  7%  real  inereaae  in  defenae  apending 
ia  aimply  not  f  eaaible  in  the  context  of  aero 
defenae  growth.  I  happen  to  believe  that  3% 
growth  thia  year  win  be  the  outaide  flgure. 
That  would  be  the  celling  that  I  can  am- 
template  under  any  kind  of  reaUatlc  politi- 
cal condltiona.  but  I  think  the  llkelihood  ia 
it  will  be  oloaer  to  aero  growth  than  3%.  And 
probably  thoae  preaaurea  will  Inereaae  In  the 
next  two  yeaia  rather  than  decreaae.  Hold- 
ing the  MX  program  to  40  deployed  mlaailea 
would  help  eaae  tbe  budgetary  preaaurea  on 
other  higher  priority  atrategic  programa  in- 
cluding thoae  that  I  have  mentioned:  the  ad- 
vanced cruiae  mlaaile,  the  advanced  techni- 
cal bomber  and  the  I>-5  Mlaaile.  I  would  em- 
phaaiae  that  theae  other  atrategic  programa 
were  atrongly  endorsed  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commlaaion  report.  Contrary  to  ptwular 
belief  it  waa  not  Juat  a  report  on  the  MX. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  from  an  Air  Foroe 
report  dated  February  1963.  Tou  recall  that 
the  Prealdent'a  original  dedakm  on  MX  waa 
to  deploy  40  of  these  miaaHea  aa  an  interim 
aolution  until  a  permanent  aolution  could  be 
found.  Thia  waa  before  the  Scowcroft 
report.  I  quote  from  that  1062  Air  Foroe 
report: 

"The  initial  deirioyment  of  40  MX  in  ex- 
iating  aOoa  will  be  auffldent  to  hold  the 
moat  threatening  Soviet  alio  aanctuariea  at 
riak.  However,  It  la  not  auffldent  to  poae  a 
^pttaWlltl'ig  threat  of  a  /Waannlng  flrat 
atrike.  With  ten  highly  accurate  warheada 
each,  the  40  operational  MX  miaaOea  will 
counter-balance  306  Soviet  S8-16a  and 
threaten  a  few  'aupeihard'  control  centera. 
However  ndther  MX  by  itaelf.  nor  MX  com- 
bined with  900  Minuteman  m  Mark  12A 
warheada  can  deliver  a  cripidlng  blow  to  the 
total  of  approximately  1.400  Soviet  ailoa. 
Thia  will  imvlde  auffldent  flre-power  on 
line  In  a  timely  manner  to  allow  the  UJS.  to 
puraue  further  baaing  optiona  without  fear 
of  Soviet  coerdon." 


I  must  aay  that  I  continue  to  find  thia  Air 
Foroe  logic  Impeecable.  Aa  f  ar  aa  I  am  con- 
cerned, nothing  haa  happened  regarding  the 
aurvivabUlty  of  MX  alnce  the  Air  Force  aub- 
mltted  thia  report  to  Congreaa  in  1963.  A 
permanent  baaing  mode  haa  not  been  found, 
and  I  am  perauaded  that  neither  the  Penta- 
gon nor  the  White  Houae  ia  looking  for  auch 
a  aolutkm.  Nooetheleaa.  I  do  wish  that  the 
Presidait  would  have  a  convenient  memory 
lapse  with  revect  to  hla  1960  campaign  po- 
aition  on  MX  baaing  and  reoonaider  inject- 
ing elementa  of  mobility  and  deception,  or 
perhapa  even  conalrter  a  balllatic  mlaaile 
point  defenae.  That  combined  with  decep- 
tion could  make  MX  aurvivabUlty  very  coat 
effective.  To  make  it  perfectly  clear,  I  am 
not  endoraing  BMDt  but  I  do  believe  it  la  an 
option  that  could  be  examined  if  mobility 
and  deception  become  elementa  of  MX 
baaing.  Abaent  auch  reconaideration  by  the 
President,  I  feel  that  the  plan  I  have  out- 
lined thia  morning  ia  in  the  beat  interest  of 
our  nation's  aecurity.  I  will  be  talking  with 
othera  about  thia  plan,  and  aa  I  aaid,  I  am 
flexible  on  it.  but  I  am  aharlng  with  you  my 
own  f  eelinga  at  thia  moment 

•  Mr.  DICKB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  Uie  gentleman  from  Oeor- 
gla  for  Including  the  recent  speech  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  that  State  on 
the  MX  and  related  Issues.  I  would 
also  associate  mjrself  with  the  argu- 
ments that  the  Senator  makes  in  that 
speech  which  I  believe  outlines  a  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  resolution  to  this 
Issue.* 


THE  FARBCLAND  CONSERVATION 
ACREAGE  RESERVE  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  legislation  entitled 
the  Farmland  Conservation  Acreage 
Reserve  Act  of  1986.  to  establish  a 
long-term  cropland  conservation  re- 
serve for  highly  erodilde  and  severely 
eroding  land.  This  legislation  will 
produce  a  wide  range  of  benefits  for 
farmers,  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  would  estab- 
lish authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  enter  into  long-term  land 
retirement  contracts  with  producers 
for  periods  of  up  to  20  years.  The  leg- 
islation would  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  annual  payments  to  farmers  as 
an  incentive  for  them  to  forego  crop 
production,  and  to  provide  incentives 
for  producers  to  establish  vegetative 
cover  on  the  land  placed  in  the  re- 
serve. 

In  this  Nation  we  simply  have  too 
many  acres  being  utilized  for  the  pro- 
duction of  crops.  Many  of  these  acres 
are  fragile  lands  that  are  being  severe- 
ly eroded.  According  to  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  U8DA  there  are 
nearly  33  million  acres  of  highly  erod- 
ing cropland  ctirrently  in  production. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  dould 
potentially  retire  20  million  of  those 
acres. 
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outweight  the  cost.  Fladng  land  in  a 
long-term  conservation  reserve  will  de- 
crease tlK  production  of  agricultural 
commodi^es.  reduce  price-depressing 
surpluaesi  and  lower  the  cost  of  Feder- 
al commodity  support  programs.  Con- 
version ^f  large  amounts  of  highly 
erodible  cropland  throughout  the 
Nation  t^  grass  and  trees  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  overall  soO  erosion 
losses.  Tills  reduction  in  overall  sofl 
erosion  mould  mean  less  sedimentation 
of  lakes  and  streams  and  would  reduce 
future  dNdging  costs,  lengthen  reser- 
voir life,  decrease  flood  damages,  and 
improve  ^ter  quality. 

This  iQgislation  is  identical  to  the 
administration's  original  conservation 
proposal-i-that  proposal  ended  up  on 
Mr.  Stocbnan's  carpet  It  was  a  good 
idea  then  and  being  budget  responsi- 
ble unde^  a  spending  freese,  it  is  a 
good  idea  now. 

While  1  v>preciate  the  need  to  con- 
trol speiiding,  financing  a  Farmland 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  would 
be  an  ii^vestment  in  the  future  of 
America'!  natural  resources.  Federal 
dollars  s0ent  on  soU  and  water  conser- 
vation wtould  be  regarded  as  a  well 
spent  investment  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
money  and  not  a  cost  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  farmland  con- 
servation reserve  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing. Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek  cospon- 
sors. 


THE  SIMULTANEOUS  NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  peiMssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miilute  and  to  revise  and  eztoid 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  wel  pick  ourselves  up  fltmi  the 
MX  votejand  decide  what  to  do  next  I 
am  attempting  to  deal  with  that  issue 
by  a  bill  Uiat  I  have  Introduced  today. 
It  Is  called  the  Simultaneous  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Act. 

I  thinM  it  is  terribly  important  be- 
cause this  August  6  will  be  the  40th 
annivenniry  of  the  bombing  of  Hiro- 
shima. We  have  been  totally  incapable 
of  dosing  the  Pandora's  box  that  has 
been  opcai  for  the  last  40  years,  so  in 
trying  toi  puzsle  how  we  can  do  that  I 
went  badk  and  locked  at  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  when  he  was  trying 
to  get  ^  Open  Air  Comprehoisive 
Test  Bad  Treaty. 

This  bill  is  based  on  that  historic 
precedent.  What  he  did  was  challoige 
the  other  side  to  a  simultaneous  test 
ban.  andiit  woriced.  Within  6  weeks  we 
had  sucU  a  treaty. 

I  wm  be  calling  for  the  President  to 
do  such  a  thing  starting  oo  August  6. 
Obviousigr  if  the  Soviet  Uhlon  does  not 


around  the  technology-driven  increase 
of  our  whole  nuclear  arsraal  that  only 
gets  more  and  more  precarious. 

I  think  a  test  ban  is  the  best  way  to 
go  because  it  not  only  leashes  that 
technology-driven  increase  but  it  also, 
i^Ker  several  years  of  being  in  effect, 
would  cause  both  sides  to  question 
whether  the  weapons  they  stiU  had 
left  were  working  efficiently,  and. 
therefore,  they  would  be  less  and  less 
Wt  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  challenge  to  all 
of  us  as  we  face  this  very  grim  40th 
anniversary,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
move  on  this  matter. 
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THE  McINTYRE-McCLOSKET 
DISPUTE 

(Mt.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

ICr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  "if  only"  really  do  not  have 
much  significance,  unless  you  tie  them 
into  the  words  "next  time."  With  re- 
specX,  to  the  McIntyre-McCloskey  dis- 
pute. We  really  have  not  covered  our- 
selves with  glory.  Maybe  next  time  we 
will  do  better. 

Point  No.  1:  Mclntyre  was  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  State;  prima  fade 
that  entitles  him  to  be  seated. 

Point  No.  2:  If  the  evidence  estab- 
lishes that  he  was  not  entitled  to  be 
seated.  Fbamk  Amnrnzio's  committee 
will  recommend  to  the  House  i4>pro- 
■priate  action. 

Point  No.  3:  For  reasons  that  defy 
logic  in  the  present  situation,  we  are 
paying  both  a  congressional  salary  nei- 
ther of  whom  is  voting;  and  the  loser 
gets  to  keep  the  money.  I  find  that 
something  we  all  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty explaining  when  we  return  to 
our  districts. 

My  view  is  we  should  seat  Mclntyre 
and  to  vote  in  support  of  the  Amnm- 
no  committee  recommendation  no 
matter  how  it  comes  out. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SPACE  CAUCUS 
CiXSAIRMANSHIP  CHANGE 

(Mr.  AKAELA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
space  revolution  began  in  the  late 
1950's,  American  space  enterprise  has 
been  the  nt^ining  star  of  our  Nation's 
technological  advancement  and  a  dom- 
inant factor  in  our  economic  growth, 
creating  new  Jobs  and  industries, 
touching  every  part  of  our  country  at 


which  galvanized  America  after  Sput- 
nik, leading  to  a  resurgence  of  interest 
in  sdence  in  general  and  in  sptnot  sd- 
ence  in  particular,  culminating  first  in 
our  Itmar  landings,  and  subsequent 
achievements  of  great  sdenUfic  sig- 
nificance. Of  equal  importance,  there 
has  been  a  resurgence  of  national 
pride  in  our  accomplishments.  Today 
we  are  at  another  threshold  of  qwoe 
technology  which  we  all  hope  and 
pray  will  lead  to  the  elusive  goal  of 
universal  peace. 

As  obvious  as  the  importance  of 
space  may  seem  to  us  today,  we  should 
remember  that  in  the  midaeventies  in- 
terest in  space  appeared  to  be  waning, 
nonexistent  or  at  best  ambivalent  To 
rectify  this  situaticm.  I  established  the 
congressional  space  caucus  in  1981 
with  Congressman  Nkwt  GorcnzcH 
and  me  as  cochairmen. 

The  goals'  of  this  informal  group 
were  to  serve  as  a  dearlnghouse  on 
qDaoe  information,  to  assist  its  mem- 
bers in  promoting  their  common  goal 
or  revitalizing  America's  space  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  legislative  sup- 
port on  space  issues.  Today,  the 
caucus  boasts  a  bipartisan  membership 
of  143. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairman  of  the 
oongressi(»ial  space  caucus  since  its  in- 
ception. I  have  wibiessed  a  renewed  in- 
terest and  commitment  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  space.  This  growing  public 
and  congressional  interest  was  given  a 
dramatic  boost  by  the  President's 
mandate  last  year  to  develop  a  perma- 
nently manned  q)ace  station  within  a 
decade  and  to  begin  research  in  ear- 
nest in  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
We  are  again  taking  the  first  step 
toward  a  new  era  in  space. 

At  this  exdting  new  stage.  I  feel  it 
appropriate  to  pass  on  the  torch  of 
leadership  of  the  congressional  qiaoe 
caucus  to  a  new  team.  I  am  honored, 
therefore,  to  announce  the  cochair- 
menship  of  Hon.  Mxkx  Lowrt  from 
Washington.  H(m.  HgawBirr  H.  Batx- 
MAiT  from  Virginia. 

These  men  command  the  respect  of 
both  constituents  and  colleagues  alike, 
leaders  in  our  mist.  More  imp<Htantly 
though,  they  have  displayed  that  sub- 
tlety of  percieption  to  see  the  true  po- 
tential of  space,  and  the  sense  of  com- 
mitmmt  to  make  that  potential  a  re- 
ality for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that 
under  the  new  leadership  of  Ccmgreas- 
man  Lowrt  and  Congressman  Batk- 
icAH.  the  congressional  q>ace  caucus 
wiU  continue  to  fulfill,  and  indeed  sur- 
pass, its  past  achievements  and  pro- 
vide the  congressional  leadership  nec- 
essary for  the  promotion  of  space  and 


^ every  turn.  Space  has  proven  itself 

comidy.  (then  there  would  be  no  test  again  and  again  to  be  one  of  the  best    space  technologies  for  peace 

Hun,  butjibe  hope  would  be  that  they  investments  in  America's  future.  More 

could  b(kin  negotiations  where  they  importantly,  space  was  the  chaUenge 
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MAJOR  NICHOUBOirS  DEATH 

TRAGIC  AND  UNCALLED  FOR 

(ICr.    ROWLAND    of    CoonecUcut 

a^ed  and  waa  given  pennlasioii  to  ad- 

drea  the  Home  for  1  minute  and  to 

revlae  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Ajeaker.  at  3  pji.  Sunday  afternoon. 
German  time.  MaJ.  Arthur  Ntehotson. 
who  hm)pcn*  to  be  from  my  district  in 
Connecticut,  was  gunned  down  by  a 
Russian  soMUer  300  meters  outside  of  a 
permanent  restricted  area  In  East  Ger- 
many. Major  Nicholson  was  in  military 
unlfOTm.  He  was  in  a  military  vehicle 
and  imarmed  at  the  time,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  partner  on  the  scene,  no 
warning  was  given  before  the  fatal 
shot. 

It  was  not  until  over  an  hour  later 
that  Russian  medics  were  on  the 
scene.  Even  though  Major  Nicholson's 
partner  had  a  first  aid  kit  in  his  vehi- 
cle, he  was  prohibited  from  treating 
his  partner,  the  major. 

Major  Nicholson's  death  was  tragic 
and  uncalled  for.  There  are  still  many 
unanswered  questions  that  remain  to 
be  explained  to  the  American  people 
and  to  his  family.  A  fine  young  man 
with  a  young  family,  who  now  have 
been  left  with  a  deep  feeling  of  loss.  I 
ask  all  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
keep  Major  Nicholson  and  his  family 
in  their  thoughts  and  prayers  today 
and  through  this  tragic  period. 
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Japan  must  stop.  Its  mercantilist  ap- 
proach, to  trade.  If  it  does  not.  the 
world,  might  find  Itself,  in  an  econom- 
ic war.  where  no  one  gets  killed,  but 
everyone,  gets  hurt 


NOTICE   OF  EXTENSION   OF  NA- 
TIONAL      EMERGENCY       CON- 
CERNING    CONnNUA-nON     OF 
EXPORT      RBGTJLA'nONS— MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read,  and  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday,  March  28. 
1988.) 


INTERNA'nONAL  TRADE  ISSUE 
AGAIN  IN  THE  HEADLINES 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  of  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trade  deficit,  coupled  with  the  difficul- 
ties, in  negotiating  with  Japan  on 
trade  matters,  has  once  again,  placed 
the  international  trade  issue,  in  the 
headlines. 

The  situation  has  become  so  alarm- 
ing, that  thousands  of  businesses 
across  America,  are  being  affected. 
These  companies  either  produce 
goods,  for  a  domestic  market,  that  is 
being  innundated.  by  imports,  or  they 
are  unable  to  secure,  a  market  share 
abroad,  because  of  our  trading  part- 
ner's Intracablllty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  large  corpora- 
tions, that  stnuigly  opposed  provisions 
of  the  trade  bill  we  passed  last  year, 
are  now.  suKwrtlng  legislation,  that 
they  were  calling  protectionist.  Just 
several  months  ago.  This  change  of  po- 
sition, demonstrates,  how  serious  the 
trade  problem  has  beomne. 

I  do  not  imderstand.  why  the  Japa- 
nese faU  to  acknowledge,  that,  it  Is  In 
their,  best.  Interest,  to  open  their  mar- 
kets, to  more  of  otir  products.  WhOe 
exports  have  fueled.  Japan's  siuplus. 
on  the  current  accoimt.  a  world  eco- 
nomic downturn,  could  be  devastating, 
f<v  Japan. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DS  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  atend  their  ranarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  special  order  given  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RosTsmcowsuL 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TECHNICAL  CONNECTIONS 

ACT  OF  1985 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fn»n  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosnmcow- 
sKi]  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  1800. 
the  Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1985. 
This  bill  would  make  technical,  cleri- 
cal, conforming,  and  clarifjrlng  amend- 
ments to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
and  other  provisions  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  and  to  other  tax 
legislation  enacted  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. The  bill  contains  two  general 
titles.  The  first  title  covers  technical, 
clerical,  and  conforming  amendments 
to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  Title 
n  would  make  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments  to  provisions  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  relating  to  Social  Se- 
curity, health,  trade  and  public  assist- 
ance. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  correct  errors 
in  these  enacted  bills  in  order  to  prop- 
erly carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  earlier  legislation.  The 
bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  staffs  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  with 
valuable  assistance  fnmi  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Health  Care  Fi- 


nancing Administration.  Helpful  com- 
ments have  also  been  received  from 
professional  groups  and  other  individ- 
uals. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
intends  to  hold  an  early  public  hearing 
on  the  Technical  Corrections  Act  of 
1985.  I  encourage  all  those  who  have 
an  Interest  in  the  legislation  to  either 
appear  personally  pr  provide  written 
statements  for  the  record.  I  hope  that 
individuals  aware  of  additional  techni- 
cal problems  not  addressed  in  the  bill 
will  bring  them  to  the  committee's  at- 
tention. However.  I  want  to  emphasiiie 
that  this  legislation  is  Intended  to  ad- 
dress only  legitimate  technical  prob- 
lems and  is  to  not  become  a  vehicle  for 
substantive  changes.  A  high  defini- 
tional standard  will  wply  to  each  pro- 
posed "technical"  amendment,  and  ad- 
vocates of  additional  changes  will  be 
expected  to  carry  that  burden. 

In  UUe  I.  HJl.  1800  would  make  nu- 
merous technical  changes  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
relating  to  tax-exempt  entity  leasing, 
debt  instruments,  corporate  tax.  for- 
eign, life  insurance.  VESA's,  pensions, 
ESOP's.  and  tax-exonpt  bonds.  Also 
changes  are  made  to  provisions  relat- 
ing to  such  items  as  credit  carryovers 
and  the  imnimnm  tax.  the  dlesel  fuel 
tax  on  certain  school  buses,  estimated 
tax  penalties,  as  well  as  many  other 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

Title  U  of  the  bill  makes  a  number 
of  technical  corrections  in  other  pro- 
grams affected  by  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
Uon  Act.  Part  A  contains  several 
amendments  to  Social  Security  Act 
programs,  most  notably  section  201  of 
part  A  which  contains  several  amend- 
ments to  the  provision  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  allowing 
churches  to  require  that  their  employ- 
ees be  covered  as  self-employed  work- 
ers for  Social  Security  tax  purposes. 
These  amendmoits  generally  clarify 
that  the  tax  paid  by  these  employees 
on  their  church  employment  income 
will  be  calculated  separately  from  any 
tax  on  other  self -employment  income, 
that  churches  may  revoke  their  elec- 
tion in  this  area  on  a  one-time  basis, 
and  that  the  exemption  from  self -em- 
ployment coverage  available  under 
present  law  for  members  of  certain  re- 
ligious faiths  is  not  available  for  em- 
ployees of  churches  exercising  this 
coverage  option.  The  other  amend- 
ments in  put  A  dealing  with  the 
Social  Security  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity programs  are  clerical  in  nature. 

Title  II,  part  B.  of  the  bill  makes  a 
number  of  clerical  corrections  and  de- 
letes several  obsolete  provisions  in  the 
public  assistance  and  unonployment 
compensation  statutes.  In  addition, 
the  bill  amends  the  Child  Support  En- 
forcement Program  to  make  it  dear 
that  in  interstate  child  support  collec- 
tion cases  the  State  requesting  the  col- 
lection and  the  State  making  the  col- 


lection wiujbe  credited  with  the  oolleo- 
tion  for  pt*poses  of  Federal  incentive 
payments:  kmends  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment "Tax  Act  [FUTA]  to  darHy 
that  the  imrtial  llmltatfam  <m  FUTA 
credit  redtictions  in  States  that  meet 
the  solvency  requirements  of  section 
1202  of  thei  Social  Security  Act  expires 
at  the  end  I  of  calendar  year  1988:  and 
changes  the  reference  to  the  Fann 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 


1963  com 
grant  and 
ers  Proi 

Provisioi 
problems 


led  in  FUTA  to  the  Ml- 
snal  Agricultural  Woik- 
i  Act  of  1983. 

in  title  II  would  correct 
|ith  the  medicare  special  en- 
rollment p4riod  and  the  premium  pen- 
alty forgiveness  for  the  working  aged. 
The  biU  wduld  also  correct  an  anomaly 
under  whi^h  certain  individuals  who 
are  working  and  covered  by  an  em- 
ployer group  health  plan  receive  only 
one  specii^  enrcdlment  period  and 
others  receive  more  than  one.  In  addi- 
tion, it  woiild  make  it  clear  that  an  in- 
dividiuQ  wduld  be  eligible  for  forgive- 
ness of  the  medicare  premium  penalty 
for  any  period  during  which  he  or  she 
was  over  65  and  covered  by  an  employ- 
er group  health  plan.  The  provision 
requiring  a  person  to  meet  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  of  part  A  and  to  have 
filed  for  pairt  A  would  be  repealed. 

Part  C  of  title  II  of  the  bill  makes 
technical  corrections  in  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  bf  1984  with  respect  to  vari- 
ous miscellaneous  tariff  and  customs 
provisions.]  amendments  to  the  coun- 
tervailing 4uty  and  antidumping  laws, 
and  chang^  to  other  trade  statutes 
made  in  the  1984  act.  These  changes 
are  noncontroversial.  They  are  purely 
technical  taut  necessary  corrections  for 
proper  adiflnlstratlon  of  the  trade  law 
as  the  Congress  intended. 

Not  all  of  the  technical  problems 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention 
could  be  successfully  resolved  prior  to 
Introduction.  Some  provisions,  such  as 
the  attempt  to  clarify  the  "changes" 
insurance  provisions  (code  section 
7702(dK2))  will  continue  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  work  at  the  staff  leveL  We 
invite  interested  parties  to  present 
their  vlewl  and  recommendations  on 
this  specific  issue. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  would  like  to  en^iha- 
size  that  this  bill  intends  simply  to 
correct  technical  errors  and  to  better 
reflect  the  policies  established  by  the 
Congress  in  enacting  the  original  legis- 
lation. In  many  areas  covered  by  the 
bill.  techElical  amendments  are 'pro- 
posed to  Very  complex  provisions  of 
law.  and  the  legislation  will  benefit 
from  careful  study  by  interested 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  months 
ahead.  Fufther,  time  has  not  permit- 
ted a  thorough  review  of  all  the  provi- 
sions enacted  last  year.  I  am  sure  addi- 
tional chatiges  that  need  to  be  made 
will  come  to  our  attention  during  the 
legislative  process. 

Finally.  |because  of  the  length  and 
complexity  of  provisions  in  the  bill.  I 


have  requested  that  a  'staff  pamphlet 
desolbing  the  entire  bill  in  detail  be 
published  by  the  end  of  next  week.* 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  Honorable  Dah 
RoaxDncowsKi.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  in  intro- 
ducing HJl.  1800.  the  Technical  Cor- 
rections Act  of  1985.  This  bill  would 
make  technical,  clerical,  conforming 
and  clarif  jring  amendments  to  certain 
tax  and  other  legislation  enacted 
during  1984.  In  particular,  the  bUl 
makes  technical  corrections  to  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  and  the 
Retiremmt  Equity  Act  of  1984.  These 
both  were  complex  pieces  of  legislsr 
tion  affecting  many  provisions  of  the 
law.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  are  problems  that  have 
been  Identified  since  their  enactment 
that  require  corrective  legislation. 

This  bill  is  Intended  to  correct  errors 
in  these  enacted  bills  in  order  to  prop- 
erly carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  earlier  legislation.  The 
bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  minority 
and  majority  staffs  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  with  valuable 
assistance  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. I  believe  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  take  account  of  problems 
identified  in  the  bills  which  Justify 
corrective  legislation,  which  have  been 
received  from  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants,  and  other 
professional  groups  and  individuals. 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  chair- 
man's sentiments  in  encoiuaging  af- 
fected taxpayers  to  bring  to  our  atten- 
tion any  problems  with  the  bill  and 
any  items  that  have  been  omitted  that 
are  appromiate  for  technical  correc- 
tions. Certainly  the  hearing  process 
that  is  likely  to  follow  its  introduction 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  such 
additional  comments.  I  look  forward  to 
woridng  with  Chairman  Rostoikow- 
SKi  in  perfecting  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 
H.R.  1800 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houmc  of 
RepteeentaUvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
AmKtica  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SacnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Technical 
Coirectlons  Act  of  1985". 

TITUC  I— TECHNICAL  COBKECnONS 
BELATED  TO  TAX  BEFORM  ACT  OF  1M4 
SBC  IMl  amendment  OF  lfS4  CODR 

Except  as  otherwise  expreatOy  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954. 
'  PABT  A— AMENDMENTS  BELATED  TO  TTIXE 
I  OF  THE  ACT 

SEC  IM.  AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO  DEFERRAL  OF 
CERTAIN  TAX  REDVCnONS. 

(a)  Amxhdmeht  Rxiard  to  Sbctiom  26  or 
THB  Act.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4251(b) 


(relaUng  to  rate  of  tax  on  commiinirarinns 
services)  is  amended  by  insertinc  "1985." 
after  "1984,"  in  the  table  contatned  in  such 
section. 

(b)  AMxniiKvn  Rblaisd  to  Sbctioii  27  or 
TBZ  Act. — 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5061  (relating 
to  payment  by  electronic  fund  transfer  of 
aloobol  taxes)  is  amended  liy  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  CcHRBOLLB)  oRoirrs.— 

"(A)  IH  (smui In  the  case  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations,  all  corpora- 
tions which  are  component  members  of 
such  group  sliaU  be  treated  as  1  taxpayer. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'oontroUed  group  of  oorporatkns'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  tenn  by  subaec- 
ticm  (a)  of  section  1563.  except  that  'more 
than  SO  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  'at 
least  80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  in 
such  subsection. 

"(B)  CoirasoLLXD  oKonps  wbicb  nKxma 
MoiaiKXKKFORATB)  PSBSOHS.— Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  principles 
similar  to  the  principles  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  apply  to  a  group  of  perstms  under 
common  ccmtrol  where  1  or  more  of  such 
persons  is  not  a  corporation.'' 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  5703(b)  (relat- 
ing to  payment  by  electronic  fund  transfer 
of  tobacco  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Rules  simi- 
lar to  the  rules  of  section  S001(eX3)  sbaU 
Wly  to  the  $5,000,000  amount  vedfied  in 
the  preceding  sentence." 

SEC  Itt.  AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO  TAX-EXEMPT 
ENIITT  LSASDtC  PBOVUIONa 

(a)  AMxnnfiim  Rblatok  to  Sacno>  31 
OP  the  Act.— 

(1)  Treatmbir  op  USB  in  umutuTB)  rmaaa 
OR  Bosnnss.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
168(1X3)  (relating  to  exception  where  prop- 
erty used  in  unrelated  trade  or  business)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
sulwaragraph  (BXiii),  any  portion  of  a  prop- 
erty so  used  shall  not  be  treated  as  leased  to 
a  tax-exempt  entity  in  a  disgnaliflfd  lease." 

(2)  TaxATMsar  op  CBttAn  previouslt  tax- 


'  uNuunxATiom. — 

(A)  cnause  (i)  of  section  168(JX4XE)  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  certain  previously  tax- 
exempt  mrganizatiooB)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "any  property  of  which 
such  organization  is  the  lessee"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any  property  (other 
than  property  held  by  such  organtaatlon)". 
and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "first  leased  to"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "first  used  by". 

(B)  Subclause  (I)  of  section  168(iX4XEXtt) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  which  such 
organteation  is  the  leasee". 

(C)  Subclause  (U)  of  section 
168aX4XEXii)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"is  placed  in  service  under  the  lease"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "is  first  used  by  the 
organJaatioo". 

(D)  SulvarBgri«>h  (E)  of  secUon  168(JX4) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  FnsT  asm.— For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraidi.  property  shall  be  treated  as 
first  used  by  the  organization— 

"(I)  when  the  pnverty  is  first  idaced  in 
service  under  a  lease  to  such  organization, 
or 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  property  leased  to  (or 
held  by)  a  partnership  (or  other  pass-thru 
entity)  in  which  the  organization  is  a 
memlier,  the  later  of  when  such  ptt^ierty  is 
first  used  by  such  partnership  or  pass-thru 
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entity  or  when  rach  orcanlMdon  la  fint  a 
member  of  well  pertnenhlp  or  pw-thm 
entity." 

(■)  ClMMe  <1XI)  of  Metkm  SUKXiaxO  of 
the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  19M  (definlnK 
exempt  wtttnge  profit*)  Is  amended  by 
strttlnc  out  "section  l«8(JM4MKXiXI)"  and 
liHerUnc  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
16«JX4XKX1)". 

(S)  ItansL  or  awtaajLmma  aaoMtAMiu.  av- 
TBOUTT.— dause  (Iv)  of  section  latCjXSXC) 
(rdatinc  to  property  not  subject  to  rapid 
!  may  be  excluded)  is  hereby  re- 


"(D)  DBimcniATioii  or 
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(4)  POXMBSHIP  BUUS.— 

(A)  Paragraph  <8)  of  section  168<J)  (relat- 
Int  to  tax-exempt  use  of  property  leased  to 
partnentalpB.  etc.  determined  at  partner 
level)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  of  section  48(a)"  In  the 
matter  preocding  subparagraph  (A). 

(B)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  168(J)  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  property  owned  by  part- 
nertfilpa.  etc)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  section  48(a)"  In  subparagraph  (A). 


(U)  by  striking  out  "loss  deduction"  in  sub- 
paragraph (BXI)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "loas,  deduction". 

(C)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(a)  (relat- 
ing to  property  used  by  governmental  units 
or  foreign  persons  or  entitles)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as  subpara- 
graph (■)  and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (C)  the  following  new  subpaiagraph: 

"(D)  SraciAL  boub  voa  PAxnRBSHirs, 
Rc— Par  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (4).  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  section  ia8(j)  shaU 
apply." 

(8)  Ttaiammn  or  cbttaiii  AxacxAiT  leasbd 
TO  roasmi  roMoaa.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  47  (relating 
to  certain  dtHHWitlons.  etc.,  of  section  38 
property)  is  ""«~««^  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Anourr  liassb  to  roamoii  pbuows 


"(A)  la  QBimuL.— Any  aircraft  which  was 
new  section  38  property  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  it  was  placed  in  serrlee  and  which 
Is  used  by  any  foreign  person  or  entity  (as 
defined  In  section  188(jX4XC))  under  a 
qualified  lease  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(7XC))  entered  into  before  January  1.  1990. 
Shan  not  be  treated  as  ceasing  to  be  section 
38  propoty  by  reason  of  su^  use  until  such 
aircraft  has  been  so  used  for  a  period  or  pe- 
rlodi  exceeding  3  years  in  totaL 

"(B)  RacsFToaB  pbiod  axxiauau.— For 
purposes  <rf  paragraphs  (1)  and  (5XB)  of 
thia  subeactWwi.  any  period  during  which 
there  was  use  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
of  an  atocraft  shall  be  disregarded." 

(B)  Oanae  (lU)  of  section  48(aX5XB)  is 
hereby  repealed.  

(8)  TaasnawT  or  catXAiii  rsxTinasBiPs 
RAVDM  nenoH  sss  (masansxioa  as 
L— Paragraph  (4)  of  section  48(e)  is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foDowtng  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Stkial  boub  voa  rAXTmaaHirs, 
Bxc— Por  purpoaes  of  paragraph  (IX A). 
niios  similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (8) 
and  (9)  o<  seetlan  188(J)  shaU  apply." 

(7)  Twuamwn  or  cbrahi  paoratTT  bblb 

(A)  nragraph  (9)  of  section  188(J>  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  property  owned  by  part- 
ti^»«t.ipii.  etc)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subparagiaptaB  (D)  and  (B)  as  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (P).  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  subparagraph  (C)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 


TT  OBB  HI 

Por  purpoaea  of  this  subsectloo.  In  the  case 
of  any  property  which  Is  owned  by  a  part- 
nerihip  which  has  both  a  tax-exempt  entity 
and  a  person  who  is  not  a  tax-exempt  entity 
as  partnoB,  the  determination  of  whether 
such  property  is  used  In  an  unrelated  trade 
or  buslnws  of  such  an  entity  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  sectiaa  514." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  1«8(JK9) 
(as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (C)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(C).  and  (D)". 

(8)  CLBUCAL  AMBIIUIlXaTS. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  48(a)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "514(c)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "514(b)".  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "514(b)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "514(a)". 

(B)  Subclause  (I)  of  section  48(gX2XBXvl) 
Is  fWMWMtoH  by  striking  out  "section 
188(JX3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion laMj)". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon 
7701(eX4)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■related  entity'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  188(j)." 

(9)  BliatHVB  BBTB  rBOVUIOMB.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  31(gX3) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  amendments  made  by 
this  section"  and  Insnting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Paragraph  (9)  of  section  188(J)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cede  of  1954  (as  added  by 
this  section)". 

(B)  Clause  (U)  of  section  31(gX15XD)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  cer- 
tain aircraft)  Is  »"««~«»«  to  read  as  follows: 

"(U)  such  aircraft  Is  origiiuUly  placed  in 
service  by  such  foreign  person  or  entity  (or 
iU  successor  in  Interest  under  the  contract) 
after  iCay  33.  1983.  and  before  January  1. 
1988." 

(C)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  31(g)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by 
addttng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  Spboal  BULB  roB  OBIT  uinoin.- In 
the  case  of  any  property  leased  to  a  credit 
union  pursuant  to  a  written  binding  con- 
tract with  an  expiration  date  of  December 
31. 1984,  which  was  entered  Into  by  such  or- 
ganisation on  August  33, 1984— 

"(1)  such  credit  union  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(11)  cUuse  (U)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shaU 
be  applied  by  substituting  'January  1.  1987' 
for  'January  1, 1985'." 

(DXl)  Clause  (U)  of  section  31(gX30KB)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (defining  sub- 
stantial improvement)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subclauses  (I)  and  (11)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f ollowlnr 

"(I)  by  substituting  'property'  for  'build- 
ing' eadi  place  it  appears  therein, 

"(11)  by  substituting  '30  percent'  for  '35 
percent'  in  clause  (11)  thereof,  and 

"(m)  without  regard  to  clause  (ill)  there- 
of." 

(II)  The  amendment  made  by  clause  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  property  if — 

(I)  on  or  before  March  38.  1965,  the  tax- 
payer (or  a  predecessor  In  Interest  under  the 
contract)  or  the  tax-exempt  entity  entered 
into  a  written  binding  contract  to  acquire, 
construct,  or  rehabilitate  the  property,  or 

(n)  the  taxpayer  or  the  tax-exempt  entity 
b«ian  the  eorstruction.  reconstruction,  or 
rehabUitatlan  of  the  property  on  or  before 
March  38. 1986. 


(b). 
thbAct.— 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  188  (relating 
to  special  rules)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (13) 
relating  to  motor  vehicle  opNating  leases  as 
paragraph  (14),  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (14)  as 
paragraph  (15). 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  33  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  188(fX13)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  168(fX14)". 
stc  xu.  uasomDm  bklatsd  to  lacATiain' 
or  aoNDe  and  OTBa  van  iNrnwi- 


(a)  Amauains  Rblatbd  to  SacnoB  41  or 
THB  Act. — 

(1)  TBBATICBIIT  or  SHOBT-TXait  BOIiaOVBBH- 

Man  oBuaATioMS.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1271  (rdat- 
ing  to  treatment  of  amounts  received  on  re- 
tirement or  sale  or  exchange  of  debt  instru- 
menU)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  CBBTAIX  SHOBT-nBM  BOWlOVBBinfXirr 
OBUOATIOBS.— 

"(A)  III  omnBAi.— On  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  any  short-term  nongovernment  obliga- 
tion, any  gain  reaUsed  which  does  not 
exceed  sn  amount  equal  to  the  ratable 
share  of  the  original  issue  dlscoimt  shall  be 
treated  as  ordinary  income. 

"(B)  Shobt-txbm  HowoovmniBiiT  obuoa- 
TioB.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'short-term  nongovernment  obligation' 
means  any  obligation  which- 

"(1)  has  a  fixed  maturity  date  not  more 
than  1  year  from  the  date  of  the  issue,  and 

"(II)  Is  not  a  short-term  Oovemment  obli- 
gation (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3XB)  with- 
out regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof). 

"(C)  Ratablb  sbabx.— Por  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (D),  the  ratable  s^iare  of  the  original 
issue  discount  is  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  discount  as— 

"(i)  the  number  of  days  which  the  taxpay- 
er held  the  obligation,  bears  to 

"(il)  the  number  of  days  after  the  date  of 
original  Issue  and  up  to  (and  including)  the 
date  of  its  maturity. 

"(D)  EucTioB  or  aocbual  on  basu  or  oov- 
STAjrr  miaaasi  batb.— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  any  obligation,  the 
ratable  share  of  the  original  Issue  discount 
Is  the  portkm  of  the  original  Issue  discount 
accruing  while  the  taxpayer  held  the  obliga- 
tion determined  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  on  the  basis  of— 

"(I)  the  yield  to  maturity  based  on  the 
Issue  mice  of  the  obligation,  and 

"(11)  compounding  dally. 
Any  election  under  this  subparagraph,  once 
made  with  respect  to  any  obligation,  shall 
be  irrevocable." 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1283(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1371(aX3)"  and  taiaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  1271(a)". 

(3)  EUKTioa  or  aocbual  ok  basis  or  ooir- 
STAJiT  imaassi  batb  fob  shobt-txbm  oovmn- 

MXm  OBUOATIOlia.- 

(A)  la  oBinBAL.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
1271(a)  (relating  to  certain  short-term  Oov- 
emment obligations)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(■)  BLBcnoa  or  aocbual  ob  basu  or  oom- 
STABT  nrxausT  batb.— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer  with  re«eet  to  any  obligation,  the 
ratable  share  of  the  acquisition  discount  Is 
the  portion  of  the  aoqulslUon  discount  ac- 


erulng  while  the  taxpayer  bdd  the  Obliga- 
tion dettomined  (under  ragulations  pre- 
scribed bf  the  Secretary)  on  the  basis  of— 

"(i)  th4  taxpayer's  yidd  to  maturity  baaed 
on  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  acquiring  the  otaU- 
gabion,  and 

"(11)  co^npounding  daily. 
An  election  under  this  subparagraph,  once 
respect  to  any  obligation,  shall 

icAL     AMonaiiaT.— Subpaia- 
of  section  lS71(aXS)  Is  amended 
;  out  "this  paragraph"  and  inaeri- 
thereof  "this  paragraph,  except 
as  pravi«|Bd  in  subparagraph  (B).". 

(3)  DBfennoii  or  wmau-mm  aawnantEn 
OBLiaATi4a.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1371(aX3)  (defining  abort-term  Government 
obligatlab)  ia  amendad  to  read  aa  foUowK 

"(B)      BnOBT-TBOf      OOVBmBR      OBUOA- 

noM.— P9r  purpoaea  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'altori-term  OovcnmeOt  obligation' 
meav  any  obligatien  of  the  United  Statea 
or  any  oflta  poaaisalnna.  or  of  a  State  or  any 
political  laubdhrialoo  thereof,  or  of  the  Ola- 
trict  of  ^oluodtia.  which  haa  a  fixed  maturi- 
ty date  not  more  than  1  year  Cram  the  date 
of  iasue.!  Such  term  does  not  imdude  any 
tax-enntpt  obligation."  

(4)  Dbboctioii  or  oanniAi  tssm  Duuuvtn 
ox  sHoaT-nBM  OBUOATioas.— Puagrai^  (2) 
of  seetkii  18S(e)  (relating  to  original  iaaue 
diacountl  la  ■»««»»m1«»h  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ttie  following  new  aubparagraph: 

"(C)  8«obt-tbm  acLnATioin.- In  the  case 
of  an  obligor  of  a  short4eim  obligation  (aa 
defined  In  aection  1283(aXlXA))  who  usee 
the  eaah[reoeipU  and  dMmraements  method 
of  accounting,  the  original  iasue  discount 
(and  ansi  other  interest  payable)  on  sudi  ob- 
1  be  deductible  only  when  paid." 

(5)  Tt^flTf— —  or  canAni  TBAnarBaa  or 
Dim  Boaaa.— nragraph  (1)  of 

aecttan  1278(d)  (relating  to  apedal  rulea)  is 
I  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagrairti  (A)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparairaidi  (B)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragra^i: 

"(C)  paragraph  (3)  of  section  124S(b)  shall 
be  appUed  as  if  it  did  not  contain  a  refer- 
ence tolection  351.  and". 

(8)  TkUxmemt  or  Boass  AoanaxD  at  obioi- 
MAL  xsson  roB  roBroaxs  or  HABaar  auooaar 

XULXS.— 

(A)  Pvagraph  (1)  of  seetlao  127a(a)  (de- 
fining nttrket  discount  bond)  la  amended  by 
adding  sit  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  T^TMiaT  or  Buma  aoqoibbb  oa 

OBIOnAli  ISSOB.— 

"(i)  la  oBBBBAi ^Kxoqjt  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  Ithls  subparagraph  or  in  regulations, 
the  teni  "market  dlsooant  bond'  shaU  not 
bond  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 


or   BOBBS    AOWUIBBD    WOtL 

nauB  raicB.— Clause  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to' any  bond  if— 

"(I)  tlie  basts  of  the  taxpayer  in  such  bond 
is  deter^dned  under  section  1012,  and 

"(U)  ^Kh  basis  is  leas  than  the  Issue  price 
of  such  pond  determined  under  subpart  A  of 
thlapari 

"(ill)  Boaiia  AownaxB  n  eamua  aaoaaAai- 
SAnoas,r-Clause  (1)  ahall  not  apply  to  any 
bond  iaiued  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  reorgani- 
ation  Iwithln  the  maantng  of 
388(aXll)  in  extdiange  for  another 
having  iiarket  diaooont  Solely  for  purpoaea 
of  aeetl^l278,  the  preceding  aentence  shaD 
not  apiw  if  aueh  other  bond  was  issued  on 
or  befoite  July  18.  I9M  (the  date  of  the  en- 


actment 


Issued  pursuant  to  tadi  plan  of  reorganlaa- 


of  section  1278)  and  if  the  bond 


tion  has  the  same  term  and  the  same  inter- 
est rate  as  such  other  bond  had. 

"(iv)  IteATiixaT  or  CBBTAra  TBAaaratBBD 
■San  nomTT.- Por  purpoaes  of  dause  (1). 
if  the  adjusted  basis  of  any  bond  in  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer  is  determined  by  ref- 
erent^ to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  bond  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  acquired  sudi 
bond  at  its  original  issue,  such  bond  shall  be 
treated  as  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  at  its 
original  issue." 

(7)  nuATitxaT  or  cbbtaoi  stbiitbd  aoaos 
OB  Koamt  couroas.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1281(b)  (relating  to  short-term  obllgBr 
tlons  to  which  sectiim  applies)  is  amended 
hf  stitting  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  is  a  stripped  bond  or  stripped  comwn 
bdd  by  the  person  who  stripped  the  b«id  or 
coupon  (or  by  any  other  person  whose  basis 
is  determined  by  reference  to  the  basis  in 
the  hands  of  such  person)." 

(8)  AocsuAL  or  imiuui  patmbbts  oa  cbb- 


TAia  SBOBT'IXBM  OBUOAHOaS.— 

(A)  Subsecticm  (a)  of  section  1281  (relat- 
ing to  current  Inclusion  in  income  of  dis- 
count on  certain  short-term  obligations)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f ollowr 

"(a)  Obbbal  Ruu.— In  the  case  of  any 
short-term  obligation  to  which  this  section 
applies,  for  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  there  shall  be  included  in  the  gross 
tnoooe  of  the  bolder  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  daQy  portions  of  the  acquisl- 
tion  discount  for  esch  day  during  the  tax- 
able year  on  which  such  holder  held  sudi 
obligation,  and 

"(2)  any  interest  payable  on  the  oidigatlon 
(other  than  interest  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  acquisition 
discount)  shall  be  included  in  gross  income 
as  it  accrues." 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1282  (relating 
to  deferral  of  interest  deducticm  allocable  to 
accrued  discount)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  OsaBBAL  Ryu.- Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  secttoi.  the  net  direct  inter- 
est expense  with  reject  to  sny  short-term 
obligatton  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deducticm 
for  the  taxable  year  only  to  the  extent  such 
expense  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  dally  portions  of  the  acquisltiim 
discount  for  eadi  day  during  the  taxable 
year  on  which  the  taxpayer  held  such  obli- 
gation, and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  any  interest  payable 
<m  the  obligation  (other  than  interest  taken 
into  aceount  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  acquisition  discount)  which  accrues 
during  the  taxable  year  while  the  taxpayer 
held  sudi  obligation  (and  is  not  induded  in 
the  gross  Income  of  the  taxjmyer  for  such 
taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  taxpayer's 
method  of  accounting)." 

(9)  TBBAmBBT  or  TBAasrsBS  or  LAas  bx- 
TWixa  BBLAiXD  rAKTiBS.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  483(f)  (relating  to  maximum  rate  of 
Interest  on  certain  transf as  of  land  betwem 
rdated  parties)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  la  oBaKBAL.— In  the  case  of  any  quaU- 
fied  sale,  the  discount  rate  used— 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  shall 
not  exceed  7  percoit.  compounded  semian- 
nually, and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (cXl). 
dujl  not  exceed  6  percent,  compounded 
SI  inlanniisTly  " 

(10)  CLABincATioa  or  TBXAniBaT  or  obbt 
xaanniiiBan  issub>  roa  pdbli<x.t  tbadb) 


(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1273(bX3)  (relating  to  debt  instrumenU 
issued  for  property  where  there  is  public 
trading)  is  »rHmniimA  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(BXI)  Is  issued  fw  stock  or  securittes 
which  are  traded  on  an  established  securi- 
ties market,  or 

"(il)  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulatloos. 
is  issued  for  property  (other  than  stock  or 
securities)  of  a  kind  regularly  traded  on  an 
established  market.". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1273(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fsir  market 
value  of  such  property"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  fair  marlcet  value  of  sudi  prop- 
erty (as  of  the  first  day  on  which  a  substan- 
tial pcotkm  of  the  debt  instruments  was 
issued)". 

(11)  fHj»w«t.  AmausuaTB.- 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sectian  1274(cX4) 
is  "»Mi~i«^  by  striking  out  "roa  lbbs  thab 
1 1.000,000"  in  the  subparagraph  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "roa  1 1,000.000 


(B)  Subparagraph  (P)  of  section  1274(cX4) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  483(e)"- 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  483(f)". 

(C)  Faragraidi  (1)  of  section  483(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  debt  instru- 
ment to  whldi  section  1272  applies"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "any  ddit  instrument 
for  which  an  issue  price  is  determined  under 
sectian  1273(b)  (other  than  paragraidi  (4) 
thereof)  or  section  1874". 

(D)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  6049(bX5XB)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1232(bXl)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  1273(a)". 

(b)  AnKBiiiiMiit  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  44  or 
THB  Acr.— 

(1)  CLABincATioa  or  TBAaaiTioaAL  auu 
roB  roBPoaBB  or  uiruiau  laiiusi  bulbs — 
Paragraph  (4)  of  aection  44(b)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  (rdating  to  apedal  rules 
for  sales  before  July  1.  1965).  as  added  by 
section  3  of  PuUic  Law  98-812.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "before  July  1. 1985"  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  December  31.  1984.  and 
before  July  1. 1985". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "bdobb  jolt  1,  isss" 
in  the  paragraph  heading  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Arm  iiwmbsb  si.  ies4.  abd 
BsroBB  JOLT  1,  isss".  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fed- 
lowing  new  subparagnph: 

"(O)  CLABOiCATioa  or  APPUCATioa  or  this 
rABASBATH.  Bic— This  paragraph  and  para- 
graphs (5).  (8).  snd  (7)  Shan  apply  only  in 
the  case  of  sales  or  exchanges  to  sAilch  sec- 
tion 1274  «■  483  of  the  Intcnial  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  sectian  41)  ap- 
pUes." 

(2)  CLABincAHoa  or  laixaaai  aocbual, 
ETC.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  44(bX3) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "snd  before  January  1. 
1985,"  each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  ExGBTioa  roB  Bnmiaa  ooaTBACTS.- 
Subparagraph  (B>  of  section  44(bX3)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  Excsmoa  roa  aiawau  oobtbacis.— 
"(i)  Subparagraph  (AXIXI)  shan  not  apfdy 
to  any  sale  or  exdiange  pursuant  to  a  writ- 
ten contract  which  was  binding  on  March  1. 
1984.  and  at  an  times  thereafter  before  the 
sale  or  exchange. 

"(U)  Subparagraidi  (AXlxn)  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  punuant  to  a 
wrtttm  contract  whldi  was  binding  on  June 
8.  1984.  and  at  aU  times  thereafter  before 
the  sale  or  exchange." 
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(4)  CwirM.  AHmWIBIIT.— ChUMB  (U)  of 
■eeUon  44<bX«XB)  of  the  Tax  Refonn  Act 
of  1M4  (aa  added  by  aecUoa  3  of  Public  Law 
M413)  la  amwidwl  by  atiiklnc  out  "greater 
than"  and  tnaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
greater  than". 
sac  iM.  AmwiMitwtg  rblatid  to  oovokar 

PBOVmONS. 

(a)  Amaimmr  Rhatbd  to  Sictioii  51  or 
TBI  Act.— fiubaecUon  (a)  of  section  3MA  (re- 
lating to  divldenda  received  deduction  re- 
duced where  portfolio  stock  Is  debt  fi- 
nanced) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  345"  and  Inaertbig 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  345(a)".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"The  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied 
before  any  determination  of  a  ratio  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  sectioi  345(a)." 

(b)  AimmiBna  Rilatsd  to  Sbctiom  S3  or 
tbbAci.- 

(1)  *■■■■—■■■■  or  aacnoii  S4«.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetimi  346(eXl) 
(relating  to  exclusion  of  certain  dividends)  Is 
ammdwl  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(A)  which  Is  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  45 
days  or  leas.  or". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aecUon  34«<c)  (relat- 
ing to  holding  period  reduced  for  periods 
where  risk  of  loss  diminished)  Is  amended 
by  striUng  out  "determined  under  para- 
graph (S>"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "de- 
termined for  purpoaes  of  this  subsection". 

(3)  ttf».ma  B4TX  roa  aiunD  rbsok 
novmoaa.— Paragraph  (S)  of  section  53(e) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19M  (relating  to 
effective  date  for  related  peracn  provisions) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  RiuiD  PBUoa  PBOVisioas.— 

"(A)  In  oxaauL.— Except  aa  otherwlae  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B),  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  take  effect  on 
July  It.  1M4. 

"(B)  SnoAL  Bvu  FOB  nnvoan  or  aacnoii 
sssis).— The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  insofar  as  It  relatee  to  section  3M(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1M4  shaU 
apply  to— 

"(i)  term  loans  made  after  July  18.  1964. 
and 

"(11)  demand  loans  outstanding  after  July 
18.  1084  (other  than  any  loan  outstanding 
on  July  18, 1984.  and  repaid  before  Septem- 
ber 18. 1984). 

"(C)  TixaniBR  or  lanaonAtiom.  xic.— 
For  purpoaes  of  this  paragraph,  any  loan  re- 
negotiated, extended,  or  revised  after  July 
18.  1984.  shaU  be  treated  as  a  loan  made 
after  sudi  date. 

"(D)  Dirunnow  or  tbui  axs  vauam 
UMjn.— Pta-  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terns  'demand  loan'  and  'term  loan'  have 
the  f«peettve  m«>anlngs  given  such  terms  by 
paragrapfaa  (5)  and  (6)  of  section  7873(f)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  except 
that  the  saooDd  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(5)  Shan  not  apply." 

(c)  AMMamtawa  IUlatxd  to  Sacnoii  55  or 
TIB  Act.— 

(1)  Clauae  (11)  of  section  853(bX4XB)  (re- 
lating to  loasss  attributable  to  exempt-inter- 
est dhrldend)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
leas  than  31  days"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  8  months  or  less". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  853(bX4) 
(relating  to  determination  of  holding  peri- 
ods) Is  f"*— "«*^  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  DBmomuTioa  or  wnsiiia  pbuods — 
Por  puipoasB  of  this  paragraph,  the  rules  of 
paragrapha  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  348(c) 
ShaU  apply  In  determining  the  period  for 
which  the  taxpayer  has  held  any  share  of 
stock:  except  that  '6  months'  shall  be  substi- 


tuted for  each  number  of  days  specified  In 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  348(cX3)." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  853(bX4) 
(relattaig  to  losses  Incurred  under  a  periodic 
liquidation  plan)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (A)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)". 

(4)  The  paragraph  beading  for  paragraph 
(4)  of  secUon  85a(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "icsa  THAU  31  DATS"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "•  MomHS  oa  uss". 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  stock  with  respect  to 
which  the  taxpayer's  holding  period  begins 
after  llandi  38. 1986. 

(d)  AMBmamRS  Rblatbd  to  Sbctioii  60  or 
trbAct.— 

(1)  TBBSTMBR  or  CBBTAIII  BauaMTUOW  Am 

uquisatiob  BiORia.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  1504(aX4)  (relating  to  certain  pre- 
ferred stock  not  treated  as  stock)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  has  redemption  and  liquidation 
rights  which  do  not  exceed  the  Issue  price  of 
such  stock  (except  for  a  reasonable  redemp- 
ticm  or  liquidation  premium),  and". 

(3)  TBBAnmr  or  mrrAiii  otwraaATioin 
AfnuATBD  OB  JUMB  si,  1SS4.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  80(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984  (relating  to  special  rule  for  corpora- 
Uons  affiliated  on  June  33. 1984)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  preceding  sentenpe 
shall  cease  to  apply  as  of  the  first  day^after 
June  33.  1984.  on  which  such  corporation 
does  not  qualify  as  a  member  of  such  group 
under  section  1504(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (as  In  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)." 

(3)  Tbbatmbrt  or  cbbtahi  sbll-bowms 
ATTBB  JVBB  ss,  1SS4.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 80(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
(relating  to  special  rule  not  to  apply  to  ctx- 
taln  sell-downs  after  June  23.  1984)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  SraciAL  bulb  bot  to  attlt  to  cbbtahi 

SBLL-BOWm  ATTB  JUBX  SS,  ltS4.— If— 

"(A)  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3) 
are  satlafled  with  respect  to  a  corporation, 

"(B)  more  than  a  de  rtlnftnki  amount  of 
the  stock  of  such  corporation— 

"(1)  is  sidd  or  exchiuiged  (includlnc  in  a  re- 
demption), or 

"(U)  Is  Issued, 
after  June  33.  1984  (other  than  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business),  and 

"(C)  the  requirements  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  are  not  ■atiafied 
after  such  sale,  exchange,  or  issuance, 
then  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  for  purpoaea  of  determining 
whether  such  eorporatlcm  continues  t«  be  a 
member  of  the  group.  The  prncedlng  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  any  transaction  if 
such  transaction  does  not  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence  held  by  members  of  the 
group  determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph." 

(4)  Ambrbmbbt  or  aacnoii  sss.— 

(A)  In  BBiTOAi,  —Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
333(b)  (relating  to  liquidations  to  which  sec- 
tion spplles)  Is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowK 

"(1)  the  corporation  receiving  such  prop- 
erty waa.  on  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  liquidation,  and  has  continued  to  be 
at  all  tlmea  unto  the  receipt  of  the  proper- 
ty, the  owner  of  stock  (In  such  other  corpo- 
ration) meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
1504(aX3):  and  either". 

(B)  EmcnvB  batb.— 

(1)  IM  QBBBBAL.— Except  Bs  provMed  in 
clauae  (ill),  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 


paragraph (A)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
plans  of  complete  liquidation  adopted  after 
March  38, 1965. 

(11)  CBBTAIM  DIBTBIBUTIOin  BtASB  ATTBB  DB- 

CBiBBB  31.  itS4.— Except  BS  provided  In 
clause  (ill),  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  also  apply  with  respect 
to  plana  of  complete  liquidations  adopted  on 
or  before  March  38. 1986,  pursuant  to  which 
any  distribution  Is  made  In  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31, 1984,  but  only 
if  the  liquidating  corporation  and  any  cor- 
poratkm  which  recelvea  a  distribution  in 
complete  liquidation  of  such  coiporatlon  are 
members  of  an  affiliated  group  of  corpora- 
Uona  filing  a  wmaoUdated  return  for  the 
taxable  year  which  Includes  the  date  of  the 
distribution. 

(ill)     TBAM8ITIOIIAI.    BULB     rOB    AmUATBD 

OBOura.- The  amendment  made  by  sulmara- 
graph  (A)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
plans  of  oomiriete  liquidation  if  the  liquidat- 
ing corporation  Is  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  of  coiporati(ms  under  section  80(b) 
(3)  or  (5)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  for 
all  taxatde  years  which  Include  the  date  of 
any  distribution  pursuant  to  such  plan. 

(5)  Ambwhbbt  or  sacmui  sst.— 

(A)  IH  OBaxBAL.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
Uon 3S7(cXS)  (defining  distributee  corpora- 
tion) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Dissbibutbb  coBroBAnoK.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'distrib- 
utee corporation'  means  any  corporation 
which  receives  a  distribution  to  which  sec- 
tion 833  applies  in  a  complete  liquidation  of 
the  selling  corporation.  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes any  other  corporation  which  receives 
a  distribution  to  which  section  333  am>lies 
In  a  complete  liquidation  of  a  ooipcmition 
which  is  a  distributee  corporation  under  the 
preceding  sentence  or  prior  application  of 
this  sentence." 

(B)  Errau'iivB  oatb.— The  amendment 
made  by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  In 
the  case  of  plans  of  completc^liquidation 
pursuant  to  which  any  distribution  is  made 
in  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,1964. 

(6)  Tbbatiibht  or  roBMsa  oiac'a.- Para- 
graph (7)  of  section  1504(b)  (defining  in- 
cludible corporation)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  A  DISC  (as  defined  in  section 
993(aXl))  or,  to  the  extent  provided  in  regu- 
latkms.  any  other  ctHporatlon  which  has  ac- 
cumulated DISC  Income." 

(e)  AiixBUiBiraa  Rblatbd  to  Sbctiob  61  or 
thbAct.- 

(1)  TBBATIIBBT  or  OUTBIBOTIOin  OT  ATrBX- 


(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  313  (relating 
to  effect  on  earnings  and  profits)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  DisTBOvnom  or  ArraacuTBD  Pbop- 
BBTT.— On  the  distribution  by  a  corporation, 
with  respect  to  its  stock,  of  any  property 
the  fair  market  value  of  which  exceeds  the 
adjusted  basis  thereof,  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  the  corporation- 

"(1)  shall  be  Increased  by  the  amount  of 
such  excess,  and 

"(3)  shall  be  decreased  by  whichever  of 
the  ftdlowlng  is  the  lesser 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  pitverty 
distributed,  or 

"(B)  the  eamlngB  and  profits  (as  increased 
under  paragraph  (I))." 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  313  Is  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1),  by  strtting  out  ".  and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  period,  and  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(3). 


is. 
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(C)  The  tubsectlon  heading  for  subaectkm    cent  of  the  amount  of  such  item  of  tax  pref- 
(c)  of  section  313  is  amended  by  striking  out    erence  (determined  without  regard  to  this 

■ubaectlon)  shaU  be  taken  into  account  as 
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,  Etc." 
(D)    SuUsecUon 


(n)    of   section    313  °  Is 


d  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
by  redeslgiat.lng  paragraphs  (5),  (8),  (7).  (8). 
and  (9)  asi  paragraphs  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7),  and 
(8).  respectively. 

(E)  Parakraph  (8)  of  section  S13(n)  (as  re- 
designatedby  subparagraph  (O)  is  amended 
by  striUnit  out  "paragrairiis  (5).  (8),  and  (7)" 
and  Inserttng  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(4),  (5),  an«  (6)". 

(F)  Any  ^erence  In  subsection  (e>  of  aec- 
Uon 61  of  Ithe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  to  a 
paracrapht  of  section  S18(n)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reference  to  such  paragraph  as  In  effect 
before  iU  redesignaUon  by  subparagraph 
(D). 

(3)  CLBXICAL  AMXHSltBRa.- 

(A)  SuttsecUon  (a)  of  section  1375  is 
amended-* 

(1)  by  rurtfsignating  the  paragraph  added 
by  secUon|81  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
as  paragn8»b  (5),  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "to  ooBroBATXom"  in 
the  headiic  of  such  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing In  lleuithereof  "bt  ooBPOBATiom". 

(B)  PaiMraph  (3)  of  section  301(f)  is 
amended  ^y  striking  out  "this  section"  and 
inserting  lb  lieu  thereof  "this  subsection". 

(3)  Brri<tiwB  datb  roa  TassniBrr  at  b>- 
-Paragraph  (7)  of  section  313(n) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (IXD)  of  this  sub- 
sectkm),  iaoA  the  amendmenU  made  by  sec- 
tion 61(a)(3)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964. 
shall  apply  to  dlstributkmB  after  July  18. 
1984,  in  taxable  yean  ending  after  such 
date.  ^ 

(f)  AMXtnifxirTS  RBLATnm  to  Sbciiob  68 
or  TRX  Act.— 

(1)  No  bisc  raxrBBBBCB  bbdoctiob  roa  s 
coaroBATlDin.- Effective  with  respect  to 
t4(r*w«i  yiars  beginning  afto'  December  31, 
1983.  par^paph  (4)  of  sectkm  391(a)  (as  In 
effect  on^e  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment 0f  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984)  is 
amended  by  striking  oat  "a  corporation" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  C  oorporap 

tion".      I  

[CAnoM  or  xrrBcnvB  batbb.— 
_^h  (3)  of  aeetlon  88(e)  of  the 
Act  of  1964  (relating  to  sectkm 
is  ammded  Iqr  striking  out  "of 
__  Revenue  Code  of  1954"  and  in- 
lleu  thereof  "of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  and  the  amendment 
made  by  Subsection  (cX3)  of  this  section.". 

(B)  Pamgraph  (3)  of  sectkm  88(e)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  (rdating  to  poUu- 
tion  conttol  facilities)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "bf  such  Code"  and  Inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  'T>f  such  Code,  and  so  much  of  the 
amendmoit  made  by  subsection  (cXl)  of 
this  section  as  relates  to  pcdlution  control 
facOltieaJ.  

(3)  CiaiCAL  AMBMDIUai'8.— 

(A)  TUe  subsection  beading  of  section 
391(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "30-Pbb- 

CBRT".       I 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  68(c)  of  the 
Tax  Relbrm  Act  of  1084  U  amended  by 
striking  eut  "section  57(h)"  and  inserting  tai 
Ueu  theriof  "section  57(br. 

(C)  SuWagrwh  (B>  «f  section  57(bXl) 
is  ammdted  to  read  as  f dUawa: 

"(B)  ^oR  OBB  ABB  ooAL.- In  the  case  of 
any  Item  of  tax  preference  of  a  corporation 
described  in  paragmdi  (8)  of  subaeetku  (a) 
(but  (ml:  r  to  the  extent  such  item  is  allooa- 
ble  to  a  I  leduction  for  depletion  for  Iron  ore 
and  coai^lndudlng  lignite),  only  71.8  pcr- 


BB  Item  of  tax  preference.' 

(D)  Paragri4>h  (2)  of  section  57(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "85  percent"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80  percent". 

sac  ISt.  AMBNDlfKNTB  BELARD  TO  PABINOSHIP 
PBOVI8ION8. 

(a)  AnBinniBirrs  Rblatbd  to  Sbctiob  73  or 
TBB  Act.—  

(1)  CLABinCATIOH  THAT  CHAHOB  IKEBt  BOT 
OOCDB  DUBIBa  TUTABIX  TXAB  OW  PATMBBT.— 

(A)  Clause  (1)  of  section  708(dX2XA)  Is 
1>«">»M*«H  by  strildhg  out  "each  such  item" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  item". 

(B)  Subparagrwh  (B)  of  section  706(dX2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "which  are  de- 
aeribed  in  paragraph  (1)  and". 

(3)  t^^^""  ABBBSMBBT.— Clause  (i)  of 
section  708(dX3XC)  (relating  to  items  at- 
tributable to  periods  not  within  taxable 
year)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  first 
day  of  such  taxable  year"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  first  day  of  the  taxable 
year". 

(b)  Ambbohbmt  Rblatbd  to  Sbctiob  73  or 
IBB  Act.— Clause  (ill)  of  section  707(aX2XB) 
(relating  to  treatment  of  certain  property 
tranafen)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sale 
of  property"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sale  or  exchange  of  property". 

(C)  AMXBDItBBT  RELATED  TO  SSCTIOB  75  Or 

THE  ACT.— Subsection  (e)  of  section  761  (re- 
lating to  distributions  treated  as  exchanges) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "any  distribution  (not 
otherwise  treated  as  an  exchange)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "any  distribution  of 
an  interast  in  a  partnership  (not  otherwise 
treated  as  an  exchange)",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Distbibutiobs"  in  the 
subsection  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Distbibctiobs  or  PABTBXBSHir  Ib- 


(d)  Ambbdmebt  Related  to  Sbctiob  77  or 

Act.— SubparagrwDh    (A)    of    section 

lOSKaXS)  (relating  to  requirement  that 
property  be  identified)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "before  the  day"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thsmoi  "on  or  before  the  day". 

9MC  im.  AMKNOMBNTS  BELATED  TO  nOBT  PBOVI- 

warn. 

(a)  Tbeatmert  or  Multitlx  Tbusts.— Sub- 
aection  (b)  of  section  82  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984  (relating  to  treatment  of  multi- 
ple trusts)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  trust  which 
was  incvocatde  on  March  1,  1984.  such 
amendment  shall  so  apply  only  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  trust  which  is  attributable  to 
ocmtributions    to   corpus   after   March    1, 

1984". 

(b)  CixBicAL  Amebdmbbts.— Section  643 
(relating  to  definitions  applicable  to  sub- 
parts A.  B.  C.  and  D)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  ledeaignating  the  subeecticm  added 
by  section  81  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
as  subsection  (e).  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  subsection  added 
by  aection  83  of  such  Act  as  subsectttHi  (f ). 

BK.  ItT.  AMENDIIENTB  RELATED  TO  A<XX)UHnNC 
CHANGES. 

(a)  Ambbombbts  Rblatbd  to  Sbctiob  91  or 
THE  Act. —  

(1)  CLABinCATIOB  Or  CItSa  basis  EXCEPnOB 
TO  TAX  8HBLTBB  BULB.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  481(1X3) 
is  amoided  by  striking  out  "within  90  days 
after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year"  and  in- 
aerting in  Ueu  thereof  "before  the  doae  of 
the  90th  day  after  the  dose  of  the  taxable 
year". 


(B)  The  heading  tat  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 461(1)  is  ammded  by  striking  out 
"WRHiB  so  BATS"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ob  ob  betobe  the  aoiH  bat".    

(3)  CLABinCATIOB  Or  OOOBBIBATIOB  WITH 

SBCTIOB  4S4.— Subparagraidi  (A)  of  section 
481(1X4)  (relating  to  spedal  rules  for  farm- 
ing) is  fwMWMigH  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  any  tax  shelter  described  in  parar 
graph  (3XC)  shaU  be  treated  as  a  farming 
syndicate  for  purposes  of  section  484;  except 
that  this  subparagraph  shaU  not  apply  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  income  of  an 
individual  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 484(cX3),". 

(3)  Tbeatmebt  or  mibibg  abb  solid  wasix 

BBCLAMATIOB  ABD  CUMnM  OCMTS.-        

(A)  RBSBtVB  nKBBASBB  BT  AMOUBT  VBmCt- 

ED.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sectlcm  468(a)  (relat- 
ing to  estaUidiment  of  icacrvcs  for  reelam&- 
tion  and  dosing  coats)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thovof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(D>    ReBBBVB    laCBBAaBD    BT    AMOUBT    BE- 

DuciBD.— A  reserve  shaU  be  increased  eadi 
taxable  year  by  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deducti(m  under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  tax- 
aUe  year  which  is  allocable  to  such  re- 
serve." 

(B)  Eptbcute  date.— Subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 91  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (re- 
lating to  effective  dates)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  aid  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

"(4)    EllBtXil>E    BATE    rOB    TBEATMEBT    OT 

Mnmre  abd  bolid  waste  beclamatiob  abs 
CLOSiBO  costs.— Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed In  subsection  (h),  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (b)  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  oiactment  of  this  Act  with  re- 
Q>ect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date." 

(C)  Cloucal  ambbbmbr.- Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  488(a)  is  anwnded  by  striking  out 
"this  subsection"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  tha«- 
of  "this  section". 

(4)  Tbeatmebt  or  bboommtbsiobibg  or  bu- 


(A)  Time  whbb  patmebts  deemed  made.- 

(i)  Ib  (bbebal.— Section  488A  is  ammdrd 
by  ff<MiTnf  at  the  aid  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection:  

"(g)  Time  Wheb  Patmebts  Dbmbb 
Mabb.— For  purposes  of  this  sectfam.  a  tax- 
payer shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  pay- 
moit  to  the  Fund  <»  the  last  day  of  a  tax- 
able year  if  such  payment  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  such  taxable  year  and  is  made 
within  3W  months  after  the  doae  of  such 
taxable  year." 

(tt)  Tbabbriobal  bulb.- To  the  extent 
provided  in  regulatiims  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  ddegate. 
subsection  (g)  of  section  488A  of  tiie  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
clause  (D)  shaU  be  applied  with  reveet  to 
any  payment  on  account  of  a  tavahlp  year 
beginning  before  January  1. 1986.  as  if  it  did 
not  contain  the  requirement  that  the  pay- 
ment be  made  within  3Vt  montha  after  the 
dose  of  the  taxable  year.  Such  regulattons 
may  provide  that,  to  the  extent  audi  pay- 
ment to  the  Fund  is  made  more  than  3Vt 
months  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
any  adjustment  to  the  tax  attrfbutable  to 
such  payment  sImD  not  affect  the  amount 
of  intoest  payable  with  respect  to  potods 
before  the  payment  is  made.  

(B)  tbeatmebt  or  Awnnns  BtsixiBnTBB.— 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  468A(cXl)  (re- 
lating to  indusion  of  amount  distributed)  is 
amoided  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(eX3XB)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (eX4XB)". 
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(C)  Cuasrtaaxcm  or  TAZAnmi  or  rom.— 
PUMiapb  (3)  of  nctioo  46aA(e)  (relatlnc  to 
toTitlon  of  Fund)  Is  ainended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

"(2)  Taxatioii  or  ram.— 

"(A)  In  annuo.— There  is  hereby  impoaed 
on  the  froM  Ineoine  of  the  Pund  for  any 
tayaMe  year  a  tax  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum  rate  In  effect  under  section  11(b), 
except  that — 

"(i)  there  shall  not  be  Included  In  the 
gross  inoome  of  the  Fund  any  payment  to 
the  Fund  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction 
Is  allowable  under  subsection  (a),  and 

"(11)  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
to  the  Fund  any  amount  paid  by  the  Fund 
whldi  Is  described  in  paragraph  (4XB) 
(other  than  an  amount  paid  to  the  taxpay- 
er) and  which  would  be  deductible  under 
this  chapter  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  taxaUe  income  of  a  corporation. 

"(B)  Tax  di  lixu  or  oiHn  taxation.- The 
tax  Imposed  by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  any  other  tawaMon  under  this  sub- 
title of  the  Inoome  from  assets  In  the  Fund. 

"(C)  Font  TUATSD  AS  coKPOKATioii.- For 
purposes  of  subtitle  F— 

"(i)  the  Fund  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  corporation,  and 

"(11)  any  tax  imposed  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tkm  11." 

(D)  LnoTATioN  OH  IN  vuiMURa.— Para- 
grapfa  (4)  of  section  468A(e)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  to  the  extent  that  a  portion  of  the 
Fund  is  not  currently  needed  for  purposes 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B), 
"tf^-f  investments  described  In  section 
SOKcxaiXBKil)." 

(E)  Ci.mrAi.  AHxmiifiRS.- 

(I)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4«8A  is 
ammrted  by  striking  out  "this  subsection" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  section". 

(II)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4mA  is 
»aKmnA»A  by  Striking  out  "this  subsection" 
In  the  material  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  section". 

(ill)  The  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(e)  of  section  468A  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "TavsT  Fdwo"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Rnotn  Ftrro". 

(Iv)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  4«8A(e)  is 


(I)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  section",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "Trust  Fund"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Reserve  Fund". 

(V)  ftragraph  (6)  of  secUon  4MA(e)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■this  seetlan".  and 

(II)  by  strlldng  out  "this  subparagraph" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  para- 
graph". 

(vl)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4MA  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  term"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term". 

(vU)  Sectioo  88  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  ratemaking  purposes"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  ratemaking  purposes". 

(F)  Ofniia  asn:— Subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tloa  »1  of  the  Tkx  Reform  Act  of  1984  is 
mwinmn^aA  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  Rous  F(»  ifvaxAa  nacoMifissioinira 
coeis.- The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 


tion (c)  and  (f )  shaQ  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  tl^  Act  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date." 

(5)  Brratiivi  bats  fob  kxt  orbatiiio  ums 
paovmoMS.— Subsection  (g)  of  section  81  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  is  "«»*"«<*^  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  MonncAnoii  or  mr  oraaATiiro  ums 
CABXTBACK  FKBiOD.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (d)  shall  apply  to  losses  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1983." 

(6)  CLABincATioii  or  nacnoii  pob  babubb 
utVLUv%  baib.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 91(gxa)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
(relating  to  taxpayer  may  elect  earlier  appli- 
catloo)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Inctirred  before"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Incurred  on  or 
before", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "incurred  on  or  after" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "incurred 
after",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  provide  that  (In 
lieu  of  an  election  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) a  taxpayer  may  (subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  such  regulations  may  provide) 
elect  to  have  subsection  (h)  of  section  481  of 
such  Code  apply  to  the  taxpayer's  entire 
taxable  year  in  which  occurs  July  19. 1984." 
(b)  AMBBumirrs  Rxlatbd  to  Sbctiom  92  or 
THX  Act.— 

(1)  TBBATMBirr  or  sbvicbs.— Subsection 
(g)  of  section  467  (relating  to  comparable 
rules  for  services)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentoioe: 
"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  amount  to  which  section  404  or  404A 
(or  any  other  provision  specified  in  regula- 
tions) applies." 

(2)  CuaucAL  AXBinmxiiTs. — 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  467(bX4) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "statutory  recov- 
er period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"statutory  recovery  period". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  487(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(bXSXA)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
seetlan  (bX4XA)". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  487(dX2) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "secUon 
1274<cX2XC)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  1274(cX4XC)". 

(0)  Paragraph  (S)  of  secUon  487(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "secUon 
188(dX4XD)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  168(eX4XD)". 

SBC  IN.  AMINDIIBna  BBLAnO  TO  TAX  SnAD- 
OLS  PBOVniONS. 

(a)  TBBATMBirr  or  SuBCRAirxB  8  Cobpoba- 

TIOBB.- 

(1)  Section  102  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984  (relating  to  section  1286  extended  to 
certain  options)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

"(J)  CooBBiHATiOB  or  EUCTIOll  UiniBB 
SuBSBcnoii  (dX3)  With  ELBcnom  UmsB 
SuBSBcnoBS  (g)  AKD  (h).— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate the  election  provided  by  subsecUon 
(dX3)  with  the  elections  provided  by  subsec- 
tions (g)  and  (h)." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  102(d)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  sub- 
chaptCT  S  election)  is  amended  by  striking 
oat  "(as  so  defined)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(as  so  defined)  or  such  other  day  as 
may  be  permitted  under  regulatkms". 

(b)  TBXATioMT  or  AMomns  Rbcbivbd  roB 
LoAinKO  Sbc'ubitibs.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 


secUon  883(gX2)  (defining  Interest  and  car- 
rying charges)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (U).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  dause  (ill)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  In- 
serting after  clause  (111)  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(Iv)  any  amount  which  is  a  payment  with 
respect  to  a  security  loan  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  secUon  S12(aX6))  includible  in  gross 
inoome  with  ntpKX  to  such  property  for 
the  taxable  year." 

SK.   IM.  AmNDMKNTB  KBLATKD  TO  DCPUCM- 
nON  PBDVUIONa 

(a)  AMXiiincBiiTS  Rxlatbd  to  Sbutiuii  111 
or  THX  Act.— 

( 1 )  CoBBBcnoii  or  tablbs.— 

(A)  The  table  contained  In  subparagraph 

(A)  of  sectiim  188(bX3)  (relating  to  elecUon 
of  different  recovery  period)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  45"  In  the  last  Item  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "or  45  yean". 

(B)  The  table  contained  In  subparagraph 

(B)  of  secUon  47(aXft>  (relating  to  qtedal 
rules  for  recovery  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "For  15-year,  10-year,  and  6- 
year  property"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"For  property  other  than  3-year  property". 

(2)  UsB  or  OOWVBBTIOirS.— 

(A)  Mm-ifoinH  ooiivbhtioii  roa  is-tbax 


(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  168(b)  (reUt- 
Ing  to  18-year  real  property)  \»  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
sulvaragraph  (A),  and 

(II)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"(B)  IfD-iioirrH  comrBMnoB  roa  is-tbab 
BBAL  raorxBTT.— In  the  case  of  18-year  real 
property,  the  amount  of  the  deduction  de- 
termined under  any  provision  of  this  secUon 
(or  for  purposes  of  sectkm  57(aX12XB>  or 
312(k))  for  any  taxable  year  shaU  be  deter- 
mined (m  the  basis  of  the  number  of  months 
(using  a  mid-month  convenUon)  In  which 
the  property  is  in  service." 

(U)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUoD  188(fX2) 
(relating  to  recovery  property  used  predomi- 
nantly outside  the  United  States)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Rbal  rBOPiBTT.— Except  as  provided 
In  subparagraph  (C),  In  the  case  of  18-year 
real  property  or  low-income  housing  which, 
during  the  taxable  year.  Is  predominantly 
used  outside  the  United  States,  the  recovery 
deductton  for  the  taxable  year  shaU  be.  In 
Ueu  of  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
secUon (b).  the  amount  determined  by  ap- 
plying to  the  unadjusted  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty the  applicable  percentage  determined 
under  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence.  In 
prescribing  such  tables,  the  Secretary 
ShaU— 

"(I)  assign  to  the  pr(4>erty  described  in 
this  sulq>aragraph  a  35-year  recovery 
period,  and 

"(U)  assign  percentages  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  use  of  the  method  of  de- 
predaUon  described  in  section  187(JX1XB), 
switching  to  the  method  described  in  section 
167(bXl)  at  a  time  to  maxlmhie  the  deduc- 
tion aUowable  under  subsecUon  (a)." 

(B)  MoMTRLT  oomrBirnoii  roa  low-ihcomx 
aouano.— Sutvaragraph  (B)  of  section 
168(bX4)  (relating  to  low-income  housing)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"(B)  MoMTHLT  ooBTBwnoB.- In  the  case 
of  low-Income  housing,  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  determined  under  any  provision    > 
of  this  section  (or  for  purposes  of  secUon    N-^ 
57(aX12XB)  or  312(k))  for  any  taxable  year     ~U 
ShaU  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the         ^ 


number  of !  months  (treating  aU  property 
placed  in  sAvioe  or  disposed  of  during  any 
month  as  pbced  in  service  or  disposed  of  on 
the  first  dav  of  such  month)  In  which  the 
property  Is  yi  service.' 

(C)< 

(I)  CUuse  iU)  of  section  188(JX2XB)  (relat- 
ing to  oonvenUons)  is  ■»ii»»m*»h  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(U)  CB088  BXrKRXHCB.- 

"For  othMt  awUcsMt 
graphs  (2XB)jaM4  (4KB)  of 


iW 


(11)  Subpa^agnwh  (A)  of  section  312(kX3) 
is  amended  py  striking  out ",  and  rules  simi- 
lar to  the  lilies  under  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  of  becUon  168(bK2XA)  and  section 
168(bX2XBl  ShaU  apply". 

(3)  Mnn^UM  tax  TBBAniBiir.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  M  section  57(aX12}  (relating  to 
18-year  real  property  and  low-income  hous- 
ing) is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of 
such  subpslragaph  as  precedes  clause  (i) 
thereof  and!  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:       i 

"(B)  18-ii^tAa  BBAL  raoriBTT  abd  low- 
mooMB  aodBmo.— With  respect  to  each  re- 
covery proiKrty  which  is  18-year  real  prop- 
erty or  low-cnrame  housing,  the  amount  (if 
any)  by  which  the  deducUon  allowed  under 
secUon  1684a)  (or,  in  the  case  of  property 
described  t«  secUon  167(k).  undo-  section 
167)  for  thei  taxable  year  exceeds  the  deduc- 
Uon which  [would  have  been  allowable  for 
the  taxableiyear  had  the  property  been  de- 
preciated Bslng  a  stralitet-Ilne  method 
(without  regard  to  salvage  value)  over  a  re- 
covery period  of—". 

(4)  TBXATtelT  or  FBfWBBTT  mUHCBS  WITH 
TAX-BXBHrTBOmS.^ 

(A)  Clausf  (il)  of  section  188(fX12XB)  (re- 
lating to  raoovery  method)  is  amended  to 
read  as  f (rilqws: 

"(U)  18-T*Aa  BBAL  PBorBBTT.- In  the  case 
of  18-year  real  property,  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  iUowed  shaU  be  determined  by 
using  the  Istralght-llne  method  (without 
regard  to_ialvage  value)  and  a  recovery 
period  of  IS  years." 

(B)  Subpslragraph  (C)  of  section  188(f  X12) 
(relating  to  exceptfam  for  ixojects  for  resi- 
dential rental  property)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  > 

"(C)  Exc8moH  roB  low-  abb  mobbutc- 
nicoiiB  BOfsno.— Subparagraph  (A)  shaU 
not  apply  td— 

"(i)  any  low-income  housinc  and 

"(U)  any  dther  recovery  property  which  is 
placed  in  servioe  In  connectian  with  projects 
for  reaidenttal  rental  property  financed  by 
the  prooeeiB  of  obUgaUons  described  In  sec- 
Uon 109(b)(|XA)." 

(b)  IteATtoBT  or  TBAmPBB  DI  CnOAUl 
TBAiiSACTioin.— 

(1)  In  oBnnuL.— Subparagra^  (A)  of  sec- 
Uon 168(fX^0)  (relating  to  transferee  bound 
by  transferor's  period  and  method  In  certain 
cases)  Is  ammded  to  read  as  foDows: 

"(A)  IB  oteBBAL.— In  the  case  of  recovery 
property  ttensferred  in  a  tnusaeUon  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B),  for  pyrposM  of 
coqipuUng  the  deduction  allowalde  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  so  mudt  of 
the  basis  In  the  hands  of  the  transferee  as 
does  not  egoeed  the  adiusted  basis  In  the 
handi  of  th^  transferor— 

"<l)  If  tho  transaction  is  dwcrfbfd  in  sub- 
paragraph <BXi),  the  transferee  shaU  be 
treated  In  the  same  manner  as  the  transfer- 
or, or  | 

"(U)  if  the  transaction  Is  described  In 
clause  (U)  kr  (Ul)  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
the  traasforor  made  an  elecUon  with  re- 
spect to  sbdi  prcqpNBrty  under  subsecUon 
(bX3)  or  (1X2X0,  the  tranoferee  shaU  be 


treated  as  having  made  the  same  elecUon 
((V  Its  equivalent)." 

(2)  Tbbatmbmt  or  TBBitmATioiis  or  tamt- 
BBBSBirs.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUon 
168(fX10)  Is  amended  by  adcUng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Clause  (i)  ShaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
teiminaUon  of  a  partaership  under  secUon 
708(bXlXB).' 

(3)  ErracTivx  datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shaU  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  by  the  transferee  after 
ICardi  n,  1085,  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  sudi  date. 

(c)  Ambbdmbrts  Rblaibd  to  Sbctioh  113 

OrTRBACT.— 

(1)  Tbbaimbbt  or  nuis,  viobo  tatbs,  abs 
souBO  BBOOBDiHGS.- Except  With  respcct  to 
property  placed  In  service  by  the  taxpayer 
cm  or  before  March  28,  li>85.  subsection  (c) 
of  seetton  167  (relating  to  limitaUons  on  use 
of  certain  methods  and  rates)  is  smended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
any  motkm  picture  film,  video  tape,  or 
sound  recording  shaU  be  treated  as  Intangi- 
ble property." 

(2)  Clbbical  AMmsMBBT.— SubsectlMi  (q) 
of  section  48  Is  smended  by  redesignating 
the  paragraph  relating  to  special  rule  for 
qualified  films  as  paragraph  (7). 

(d)  AMZHnMBiiTB  Rxlatbd  to  Sbctiob  114 
or  thb  Act. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  48(b)  (defin- 
ing new  section  38  property)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  aid  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  term  Includes  any  secUon 
38  property  the  reconstrucUon  of  which  is 
completed  by  the  taxpayer." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  sectitm  48(b)  (relating 
to  spedal  rule  for  sale-leasebacks)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)"  and 
insnting  thereof  "the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "used  under  the  lease" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "used  under 
the  leaseback  (or  lease)  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (B>". 

SBC    lis.    AMBNDMBNTS    RELAin)   TO   rOKEIGN 
PBOVI8ION8. 

(a)  AMBBimxirrs  Rblatxd  to  Sectior  121 
or  THB  Act.— 
(I)  TaMAttaan  or  cxbtair  dombstic  cobto- 

BAXIOSIB — 

(A)  IB  (BBBBAL.— SubsecUon  (g)  of  secUon 
904  (relating  to  source  rules  in  the  case  of 
United- States-owned  foreign  corporations) 
is  "— ~«*««  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9) 
as  paragraph  (10),  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Tbbathbmt  or  cbtaib  oombstic  oob- 
rc»ATioii8.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  interest  treated  as  not 
from  sources  wiUiin  the  United  States 
under  seetkm  861(aXlXB),  the  coiporaUon 
paying  such  interest  shaU  be  treated  as  a 
United  States-owned   foreign  corporation. 


taken  into  aeooont  under  section  904(g)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  except 
that 

(U)  paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  904(g) 
idiaU  be  applied  by  taking  Into  account  aU 
inoome  received  or  accrued  by  such  corpora- 
tion during  such  taxable  year. 

(2)  Tbbat 
batiobs  bwoasbd  di 
wiTHiB  UBiTBD  STATBS.— Subparagraph  (E) 
of  section  121(bX2)  of  the  Tte  Reform  Act 
of  1984  (relating  to  special  rules  for  applica- 
ble CFC)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  clause: 

"(Ul)  Tbxaiiibbt  or  cbbiadi  roBBio  oob- 


"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  dividend  treated  as 
not  from  sources  within  the  United  States 
under  section  881(aX2XA),  the  coiporaUon 
paytog  such  dhrldend  shaU  be  treated  as  a 
United  StatesKnmed  foreign  corporation." 

(B)  Ehbilihia  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  take  effect 
on  March  28.  1985.  In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  encllng  after  such  date  of  any  cor- 
poration treated  as  a  United  States-owned 
foreign  oorporaUcm  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subparagraph  (A>- 

(I)  only  inoome  received  or  accrued  by 
sueh  coiporaUon  after  such  date  shaU  be 


rOBATIOBS  BBOAOBD  IB  SUSIBBSS  DI  UBITBD 

STATBS.— For  purpoees  of  dause  (U).  a  for- 
eign corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a  United 
States  persim  with  respect  to  any  interest 
payment  made  by  such  ooipmaUon  if — 

"(I)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  gross  income 
from  aU  sources  of  such  corporation  for  the 
3-year  period  ending  with  the  dose  of  Its 
last  taxable  year  ending  on  or  before  March 
31. 1984,  was  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States,  and 

"(II)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  gross 
Income  from  aU  sources  of  such  corporation 
for  Uie  3-year  period  ending  with  the  dose 
of  Its  taxable  year  preceding  the  payment  of 
such  Interest  was  effectively  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within 
the  United  States." 

(3)  TBBAIMBBT  or  rBBTATB  SHOBT^IBBM  BOB- 

Bowmc-Oause  (U)  of  secUon  131(bX2XD) 
of  the  Tax  Refwm  Act  of  1984  (defining  ap- 
plicable CFC)  Is  "wiMtoH  by  striking  out 
"or  the  holdtng  of  short-teim  obUgatlans" 
snd  aU  that  follows  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(or  shtMt-term  borrowing  from 
nonaffiliated  persons)  and  lending  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  obligations  (or  such  borrow- 
ing) to  affOlates." 

(b)  Ambrdbibrts  Rxlatbd  to  Sbctkmi  122 
or  THB  Act. — 

(1)  Tbxatmxrt  or  sobtabt  r  abd  roBBuai 
maomu.  mnaaa  oamrurT  DKxoBiosn.— 
Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  904(dX3)  (re- 
lating to  exception  where  destgnstrd  corpo- 
ration has  smaU  amount  of  separate  Umlta- 
tkm  Interest)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  preceding  sentence  shsU  not  spidy  to 
any  ""«»""*■  Indudible  In  gross  Income 
under  section  551  or  951." 

(2)  TBBATMBRT  OT  OnBBBST  ABS  DF 


or  aAMB  ArnuATB 
Paragr^h  (3)  of  section  904(d)  (rdating  to 
certain  amounts  attributable  to  United 
States-owned  foreign  corporations,  etc, 
treated  as  interest)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (J),  by  rprtrslgnattng  sub- 
paragiah  (I)  as  subpuagiaph  (J),  and  by  in- 
serting atUx  subparagraph  (H)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  IRTBUST  AMD  lUVUIBBUS  PBXMI  MBMBBBS 

or  SAMB  AmuATB)  oBoiip.- Foi  puTposes  of 
this  psragiaph.  dividends  snd  Interest  re- 
ceived or  accrued  by  the  dwlgnated  payor 
corporatiim  from  another  member  of  the 
same  affiliated  group  (determined  under 
section  1504  wlUiout  regard  to  subsection 
(bX3)  thereof)  shaU  be  treated  as  separate 
HmifMwn  interest  If  (and  only  If)  such 
amounts  are  attributable  (directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) to  separate  H"««tf"""  Interest  of  any 
other  member  of  such  group." 
(3)  DaiiBiiioB  or  nnsnaiAXiB  patob  oob- 


POBAHOR.— 

(A)  IB  OBBBBAL.— Subparagraph  (E)  of  sec- 
tion 904(dX3)  (defining  dwIgnat^Hl  payor 
corporation)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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■t  the  end  of  cIaum  (U).  by  strlUnc 
out  tbe  period  at  the  end  of  cUuae  (Ui)  and 
iiMertInc  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by 
addtnc  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  followlnr 

"(Iv)  any  other  oorporatfcm   formed  or 
availed  of  for  purpoae*  of  atrokUng  the  ikto- 
vtalona  of  thla  paragraph. 
9ar  poipoaei  of  this  paragraph,  the  rule*  of 
paragraph  (•)  of  subeectkm  (g)  ahall  apply." 

(B)  ErriLina  datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  rabpazagraph  (A)  ahall  take  effect 
on  March  2S.  19W.  In  the  caw  of  any  tax- 
able year  ending  after  luch  date  of  any  cor- 
poration treated  aa  a  dealgnated  payor  cor- 
poration by  I  riaann  of  the  amendment  made 
by  mbparagraph  (A>— 

(I)  only  iDoome  received  or  accrued  by 
■ueh  corporation  after  mieb  date  ahall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  aecUon  904<dX3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 
except  that 

(U)  subparagraph  (C)  of  luch  aectlon 
MMidXS)  ahall  be  applied  by  taking  into  ac- 
count all  Income  received  or  accrued  by 
micta  corporation  diving  auch  taxable  year. 

(c)  AMBmams  Rbatid  to  Sacnoii  133 
or  no  Act.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aection  966(bXI> 
(rdatliw  to  certain  trade  or  aervlce  recelv- 
abiaa  acquired  from  related  United  Statea 
pcraoM)  la  amended  by  itriking  out  "para- 
graph (3)"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (3)  (other  than  aubparagraph 
(H)  thereof)". 

(3)  Subaertlon  <d)  of  aectlon  864  (relating 
to  treatment  of  related  peraon  factoring 
income)  la  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (7)  aa  paragraph  (8)  and  by  Inaertlng 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  BxcirTioa  roa  ciaTAni  axLAns  raa- 
som  aoxm  anaimaa  vm  aufx  roaxiait  couk- 
TBT.-Paragrapta  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
trade  or  service  receivable  acquired  by  any 
person  from  a  related  person  if — 

"(A)  the  peraon  aequlrlng  such  receivable 
and  such  related  peraon  are  created  or  orga- 
nteed  under  tbe  laws  of  the  same  foreign 
country  and  such  related  peraon  has  a  sub- 
stantial put  of  its  assets  uaed  In  Its  trade  or 
business  located  In  such  same  foreign  coun- 
try, and 

"(B)  such  related  peraon  would  not  have 
derived  any  foreign  base  mmpany  income 
(aa  defined  In  section  9S4(a).  determined 
wltbaut  regard  to  section  964(b)<SXA)).  or 
any  income  effectively  connected  with  tbe 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States,  from  such  receivable  if  it  had 
been  collected  by  such  related  person." 

(d)  AMiMssmrrs  RiuTaD  to  8acno>  137 
or  na  Act. — 

(1)  Dafuimow  or  ronrouo  ariBBT.— 

(A)  Patagiairti  (3)  of  section  871(h)  (defin- 
ing portfolio  Interest)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "which  Is  deacrlbed  In"  in  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  tn- 
serttaig  In  Ueu  thereof  "which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  subsection  (a)  but  for  this 
subseetkm  and  which  Is  dsacrlbed  In". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  seetlan  881(c)  (defin- 
ing portfolio  Intersst)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "which  la  deacrlbed  In"  In  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  tn- 
sottaig  In  Ueu  thereof  "which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  subasctlon  (a)  but  for  this 
sntaaeetlon  and  which  Is  described  In". 

(3) 


"U»  TtasTMBTT  OP  caaTAm  foaxiaii- 
owmD  miAiiciiio  avfiuatis.— 

"(1)  KxiBiaioif  OP  PAiAoaAPR.— To  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations,  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  corporation 
which  would  be  an  applicable  CPC  but  for 
Inadequate  ownership  by  United  SUtes  per- 


I  synuAiaB.— nragraph  (S)  of  sec- 
tion 137(g>  of  tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
(relating  to  special  rule  for  certain  United 
Statea  afflUate  obligations)  Is  amended  by 
addlBg  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 


"(11)  RXDOCnOM  OP  DRBtlBT  DBDUCTIOM.— 

In  any  case  to  which  dauae  (i)  applies,  the 
deduction  for  Interest  paid  by  an  afflUate  to 
the  corporation  described  in  clause  (i)  shaU 
be  appropriately  reduced  to  reflect  the 
spread  between  the  Interest  rates  Involved 
or  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  income  from 
tbe  afflUate  to  other  af f Ulatea. 

"(W)  ArnuATB.— For  purpoaes  of  cUuse 
(U).  the  term  'affiliate'  means  any  person 
who  Is  a  reUted  person  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  483  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  to  the  corporation  deacrlbed  In 
clause  (1)." 

(3)  Cloucal  AMxmnixirrs.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  871(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "provided  In  sub- 
section (i)"  in  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"provided  In  subsection  (h)". 

(B)  Clause  (U)  of  section  871(hX3KB)  U 
amended  Iv  striking  out  "has  received"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "receives". 

(C)  Clause  (U)  of  section  881(cX3XB)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "baa  received"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "receives". 

(D)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  1441(c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "871(hX3)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  871(h)". 

(E)  SubeecUon  (a)  of  section  1443  U 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "sections  871(hX3)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sections  871(b)". 
and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "sections  881(cX3)"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sections  881(c)". 

(e)  Am— nsmiTS  Rxlatxd  to  Sbctioh  138 
OPTHB  Act.— 

(1)  Dauwjiiow  poa  oaioniAL  laaux  ois- 
ooowr.— 

(A)  Subparagraidi  (A)  of  section  163(eX3) 
(relating  to  special  rule  for  original  issue 
discount  on  obligation  held  by  related  for- 
eign peraon)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  preceding  sentence  shaU  not  apply  to 
the  extent  that  tbe  original  issue  discount  is 
effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  by 
such  foreign  related  person  of  a  trade  or 
busineBS  within  the  United  States  unless 
■ucb  original  issue  (Uaoount  Is  exempt  from 
taxation  (or  is  subject  to  a  reduced  rate  of 
tax)  pursuuit  to  a  treaty  obligation  of  tbe 
United  Statea." 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  163  Is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  the  paragraph  relating 
to  croas  references  as  paragraph  (5). 

(3)    TAZAnoR    OP    oaioiMAL    issxrx    bis- 

OOUWT. — 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  871(aXl) 
(relating  to  income  not  connected  with 
United  States  business)  is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of— 

"(i)  a  sale  or  exchange  of  an  original  issue 
discount  obligation,  tbe  amount  of  tbe  origi- 
nal Issue  discount  accruing  whUe  such  obU- 
gatlon  was  held  by  the  nonresident  alien  In- 
dividual (to  tbe  extent  such  discount  was 
not  theretofore  taken  into  account  under 
clause  (U)).  and 

"(U)  a  payment  on  an  original  Issue  dis- 
count obligation,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
original  Issue  discount  accruing  whOe  such 
obUgatlon  was  held  by  the  nonrtsident  alien 


individual  (except  that  such  original  issue 
discount  ShaU  be  takoi  Into  account  under 
this  clause  only  to  tbe  extent  such  discount 
was  not  theretofore  taken  into  account 
under  tills  clause  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  tbe  tax  thereon  does  not  exceed  tbe 
payment  less  the  tax  imposed  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  thereon),  and". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  881  (relating 
to  tax  aa  income  of  foreign  corporations  not 
connected  with  United  States  business)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"(3)  in  tbe  case  of— 

"(A)  a  sale  or  exclumge  of  an  original 
issue  discount  obligation,  the  amount  of  the 
original  issue  discount  accruing  wbUe  such 
ObUgatlon  was  held  by  tbe  foreign  corpora- 
tion (to  the  extent  such  discount  was  not 
theretofore  taken  into  account  under  sul>- 
paragraph  (B)).  and 

"(B)  a  payment  on  an  original  issue  dis- 
count obligation,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
original  issue  discount  accruing  while  such 
ObUgatlon  was  held  by  the  foreign  corpora- 
Xiaa  (except  that  such  original  issue  dis- 
count sbaU  be  taken  into  account  under  this 
subparagraph  only  to  tbe  extent  such  dis- 
count was  not  theretofore  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  this  subparagraph  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  tax  thereon  does  not 
exceed  the  payment  less  the  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  (1)  thereon),  and". 

(f)  AmimmaTs  Rblatd  to  Sictiok  139 
OP  THE  Act.— 

(1)  TaXATMXIR  OP  BLICTIOIIS  UHDIB  SBCTIOII 
8»T<1).— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  897(1)  (relat- 
ing to  election  by  foreign  corporation  to  be 
treated  as  domestic  corporation)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  section  6039C"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "seetlan  1446,  and 
secUon  6039e'. 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  897(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  section  and 
section  6039C"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"this  section,  section  1445,  and  section 
60S9C". 

(3)  ExKMPTioir  poa  niTBXSTS  in  cxarAiii 
ooBPOBATiom.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
1445(b)  (relating  to  nonpublldy  traded  do- 
mestic corporation  f  unlshlng  affidavit  that 
it  Is  not  a  United  States  real  property  hold- 
ing corporation)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  NOHPUBUCLT  TXAIKD  DOIOSTIC  COXPO- 

xATioii  puamsaxs  APPntAvrr  that  nrroasTS 
n  ooapoaATioii  hot  omitid  states  ixal 
PBOPiKTT  oRsaasTa.- Kxoept  as  intnrlded  in 
paragraph  (7).  this  paragraph  applies  In  the 
case  of  a  dlspiosltlon  of  any  interest  in  any 
domestic  corporation  if  the  domestic  corpo- 
ration f umlshes  to  tbe  transferee  an  af fidar 
vit  by  the  domestic  corporation  stating, 
under  penalty  of  perjury,  that— 

"(A)  the  domestic  corporation  Is  not  and 
has  not  been  a  United  States  real  property 
hokUng  corporation  (as  defined  in  section 
897(cX3))  during  the  applicable  period  spec- 
ified m  section  887(cXlXAXU).  or 

"(B)  as  of  the  date  of  the  disposition,  in- 
terests In  such  corporation  are  not  United 
Statea  real  property  InteresU  by  reason  of 
secUon897(cXlXB)." 

(3)  NonCg  OP  PAUg  APPIBAVIT.— 

(A)  CUuse  (1)  of  secUon  1445<dXlXB)  (re- 
lating to  notice  of  false  affidavit;  foreign 
corporations)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(i)  any  transferor's  agent— 

"(I)  such  agent  has  actual  knowledge  that 
such  affidavit  is  false,  or 

"(II)  in  tbe  ease  of  an  affidavit  described 
in  subsection  (bX3)  furnished  by  a  corpora- 
tion, such  corporation  Is  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, or". 


(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  seetloa  1445(d)  is 
amended  by  itriking  out  "deacrlbed  In  para- 
graph (SXA)"]  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"described  Inbaragraph  (3)". 

(4)  TUATMCIIT  OP  CIRXAIII  BOmTIC  PA«T- 


(A)  III  om^uL.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1445(e)  (reli^nc  to  cntain  domestic  part- 
nerships, trusts,  and  estates)  is  amended  to 
read  as  folloiii: 

"(1)  CnTin  soMxsiic  PAXimasHirs, 
TxusTft  An>  ^ATxa.— In  tbe  case  of  any  dis- 
position of  a  pnited  States  real  property  in- 
terest as  defined  in  section  897(c)  (other 
than  a  dlqxWtion  described  in  paragraph 
(4)  or  (5))  by  a  domestic  partnership,  domes- 
tic trust,  or  domestic  estate,  such  partner- 
ship, the  trudtee  of  such  trust,  or  the  execu- 
tor of  such  eaute  (as  tbe  caae  may  be)  sbaU 
be  required  v>  deduct  and  withhold  under 
subsection  (ad  a  tax  equal  to  38  percent  of 
the  gain  reaUlsed  to  the  extent  such  gain— 

"(A)  Is  cuitently  taken  Into  account  with 
respect  to  a  foreign  person  who  is  a  partner 
or  benefidar^  of  such  partnership,  trust,  or 
estate,  or 

"(B)  is  aUoCable  to  a  portion  of  tbe  trust 
treated  as  omied  by  a  foreign  person  under 
subpart  E  of  bart  I  of  subchapter  J." 

(B)  EiimAiv*  DATS.— Tbe  amendment 
made  by  sulwaragraph  (A)  sbaU  apply  to 
dispositions  after  the  day  SO  days  after  the 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act 

(5)  Disniiirnosis  bt  bohbbiic  oobposa- 
noira  TO  raiaam  BH*STwm.i—.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  sectio*  1445(e)  (relating  to  distribu- 
tions by  certain  domestic  oorporattons  to 
foreign  shw4holderB)  is  amenrted  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  dhuereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  preceding  sentence  shaU  not 
apply  if .  as  ^f  the  date  of  tbe  distribuUtm, 
interests  In  4icb  corporation  are  not  United 
SUtes  real  liroperty  InteresU  by  reason  of 
section  887(cKlXB)." 

(6)  CoxAOf  TAZAXLB  Disnusonom.— Para- 
graph (4)  of  section  1445(e)  (relating  to  tax- 
able dlstrOniUons  by  domestic  or  foreign 
partnerablpsi  trusts,  or  estates)  is  amended 
by  striking  (lut  "section  897(g)"  and  inaert- 
lng in  Ueu  tUereof  "section  887". 

(7)  PATiofiT  OP  TAX.— Subsection  (d)  of 
section  60S9C  (relating  to  spedal  rule  for 
United  StatM  InteresU  and  Virgin  Islands 
InteresU)  Is  lamended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
ject to  tax  uhder  section  807(a)''  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
Uon 897(a)  i(and  any  person  required  to 
withhold  ta4  under  section  1445)".    

(8)  CORPOlUmiG   AMBHUMBIRS   TO   SSCIIOa 


SStKg).- 

(A)  Paragaaph  (1)  of  section  6653(g)  (re- 
lating to  returns,  etc..  required  under  sec- 
tion 6039C)  k  amended  to  read  aa  followK 

"(1)  In  sBBxaAu— In  the  case  of  each  faU- 
ur«  to  mak«  a  return  required  by  section 
6039C  wblcfe  contains  tbe  infonnation  re- 
quired by  auch  section  on  tbe  date  pre- 
scribed tber^or  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension  of  time  for  filing),  unless  it  Is 
shown  that  such  f  aOure  Is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  i^t  to  willful  neidect.  tbe  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (3)  shaU  be 
paid  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  In  ^le  same  manner  as  tax)  by  the 
person  faiUng  to  make  such  return." 

(B)  Panar*t»h  (3)  of  section  6653(g)  Is 
aintT"*»H  to  tread  as  f  oUowk 

"(3)  LncnkTioH.— Tbe  amount  determined 
under  paraCraph  (3)  with  respect  to  any 
peracm  for^^taig  to  meet  tbe  requlremenU 
of  section  6#39C  for  any  calendar  year  shaU 
not  exceed  llie  lesser  of — 

"(A)  $38,0^,  or  .»w    ,  . 

"(B)  5  pocent  of  tbe  aggregate  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  United  States  real  prop- 


erty InteresU  owned  by  such  person  at  any 
time  durtaig  such  year. 
Por  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  fair 
market  value  shaU  be  determined  as  of  the 
end  of  tbe  calendar  year  (or,  in  the  caae  of 
any  property  disposed  of  during  the  calen- 
dar year,  as  of  the  date  of  such  diwosl- 
tion)." 

(C)  Tbe  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(g)  of  section  6653  is  amended  by  striking 
out ",  Etc..". 

(g)  AumnaHTS  Rxlatxd  to  Sbctiom  131 

OPTHXACT.- 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  367  (relating 
to  transitional  rule)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section .7483(b)  (relat- 
ing to  venue)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  7438.  7476.  or  7477"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "secUon  7438  or  7476". 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  6501(c)  (relat- 
ing to  fkOure  to  notify  the  Secretary  under 
section  6038B)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sutisecUon  (a)  or  (d)" 
arid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a), 
(d).  or  (e)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "exchange"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
change or  distribution". 

(h)  AmnntxiRs  Rxlatxd  to  Sbctioii  133 

OPTHXACT.- 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  553  (relating 
to  certain  dividends  and  interest  not  taken 
into  account)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowIng  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  smtence, 
tbe  term  'related  person'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  secUon  954(dX3)  (deter- 
mined by  subsUtuUng  'foreign  personal 
holding  company'  for  'controUed  foreign 
oarporaUon'  each  place  it  appears)." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUcm  551(f)  (relat- 
ing to  stock  held  through  foreign  enUty)  is 
^w„*tut»A  by  striking  out  "United  States 
shareholder"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thoreof 
"United  States  sbareholdnr  or  an  estate  or 
trust  which  Is  a  foreign  estate  or  trust". 

(1)  AuMnwmrr  RXLATXD  TO  SiCTION  133  OP 

rti»  Act.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1348(1X1)  (rdaUng  to  treatment  of  certain 
indirect  transfers)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  redemption  of  his  stock"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "in  redemption  or  Uqul- 
dation  (B^ilcbever  is  appropri^)". 
(J)  AMxmnfxiiTB  Rxlatxd  to  Sbctioh  136 

OPTBXACT.- 

(1)  CoLLBcnoir  op  tax.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  369B  (relating  to  stapled  entities)  is 
■wMWMtoH  by  inserting  liefore  tbe  period  at 
tbe  end  thereof  tbe  followlnr  "and  regular 
tions  providing  that  any  tax  imposed  on  the 
fordgn  corporation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aXl)  may,  if  not  paid  by  such  corporation, 
be  collected  from  the  domestic  corporation 
referred  to  in  such  subsection  or  the  share- 
holders of  such  foreign  corporation".    

(3)  BXCXmOR  WHKXX  cosporatiohs  owrxd 
■T  POKBioii  PBxsoRS.— Section  269B  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  SoaaacnoH  (aXl)  Not  To  Apply  ni 
CBtTAn  Casbs.- 

"(1)  la  OBMBBAL.— Subsection  (aXl)  shaU 
not  apply  if  it  is  estabUshed  to  tbe  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  the  domestic  cor- 
poration and  tbe  foreign  corporation  re- 
ferred to  in  such  subsection  are  foreign 


"(3)  FoBBiGn  owHBD.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  a  c(»poration  is  foreign 
owned  if  less  than  50  percent  of — 

"(A)  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
aU  rlasiTT  of  stoA  of  such  corporation  enti- 
tled to  vote,  and 

"(B)  tbe  total  value  of  the  stock  of  tbe 
corporation. 


is  held  directly  (or  indirectly  through  apply- 
ing paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  section  958(a) 
and  paragraph  (4)  of  section  318(a))  by 
United  States  persons  (ss  defined  in  section 
7701(aX80))." 

(k)  Ambbbsubt  Rblatbd  to  Sbctioii  137  or 
TBB  Act.— Subsection  (e)  of  section  954  (de- 
fining foreign  base  company  services 
income)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)    FoBBiGB    Basb    CoMPAirr    Sbbvicbs 

IMOOMX.— 

"(1)  IH  GxiiBBAL.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (aX3).  the  term  'foreign  base  company 
services  income'  means  income  (whether  In 
the  form  of  compensation,  commissions, 
fees,  or  otherwise)  derived  in  connection 
with  tbe  perf  oimanoe  of  technical,  manage- 
rial, engineering,  andiltectural.  scientific, 
skilled,  industrial,  comnmclal.  or  like  serv- 
ices which— 

"(A)  are  performed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
related  person  (within  tbe  meaning  of  sub- 
section (dX3)),  and 

"(B)  are  pnloimed  outside  the  country 
imder  tbe  laws  of  which  the  controlled  f  w- 
eign  corporation  is  created  at  organised. 

"(3)  ExcxmoH.— Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not 
apply  to  ifK**""*  derived  in  connection  with 
tbe  performance  of  services  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to— 

"(A)  tiie  sale  or  exrhangf  by  the  con- 
troUed foreign  ccnporation  of  property  man- 
ufactured, produced,  grown,  or  extracted  by 
It  and  whidi  are  performed  before  tbe  time 
of  the  sale  or  exchange,  or 

"(B)  an  offer  or  effort  to  aeU  or  exchange 
such  property. 

"(3)  TBBATIIBBT  OP  CBBTAm  IHSUXAIICX  OOB- 

TBACia.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  in 
the  case  of  any  services  pof ormed  with  re- 
spect to  any  polity  of  insurance  or  reinsur- 
ance with  respect  to  iriiich  the  primary  in- 
sured is  a  related  p^sim  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  864(dX4)>- 

"(A)  such  primary  insured  shaU  be  treated 
as  a  related  person  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (IXA)  (whether  or  not  tbe  requlre- 
menU of  subsection  (dX3)  are  met), 

"(B)  such  servloes  shall  be.  treated  as  per- 
formed in  the  country  within  which  tbe  in- 
sured baxards,  risks,  losses,  or  UabUltles 
occur,  and 

"(C)  except  as  otberwiae  provided  in  regu- 
latimis  by  tbe  Seieretary.  rules  stanflar  to  the 
rules  of  section  953(b)  shall  be  appUed  In  de- 
termining tbe  income  from  such  servloes." 

(1)  Ambbimibbt  Rblaxbd  to  Sacnoa  138  op 
TBB  Act.— Clause  (1)  of  section  7701(bX4KE) 
(relating  to  llmltat*""  of  teacben  and  train- 
ees) Is  »TntnA»A  by  adding  at  tbe  end  there- 
of the  foUowtaig  new  sentence:  "In  the  case 
of  an  individual  aU  of  whose  compensation 
is  described  in  section  873(bX3).  tbe  preced- 
ing sentence  shaU  be  applied  by  substituting 
'4  calendar  years'  for  '3  calendar  years'." 

SBC  111.  AMBNDMBfn  RBLATBD  TO  BBPOBTING. 
•■NALTY.  AND  CmBB  PBOVinONS. 

(a)  Ambbuibwis  Rblatbd  to  Sbctkw  145 
OP  THB  Act.— 

(1)  Section  6050H  (relating  to  returns  re- 
lating to  mortgage  Interest  received  in  trade 
or  busliiess  from  individuals)  is  aibended  by 
adding  at  tbe  «k1  th«reof  the  f oUowlng  new 
subsection:  

"(g)  Betau,  Rulbs  pob  Coopbbattvb 
Honsnic  Cobpobatiobs.- For  purposes  of 
sutaaectlon  (a),  ata  amount  received  by  a  co- 
(qperative  bousing  corporation  from  a 
tenant-stoAbolder  sbaU  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
terest received  aa  a  mortgage  In  tbe  course 
of  a  trade  or  business  engaged  In  by  such 
MMporatkm.  to  the  extent  of  tbe  tenant- 
stodLholder's  proportionate  share  of  Inter- 
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In  Mctlon  »«•)(».  Temu 
in  the  preoedlnc  ■entence  aball  luive 
theauM  wwnlnii  as  wban  und  in  Mctlon 

na." 

(3)  Pancraph  (3)  of  aectlan  14S«I)  of  tbe 
Tax  Refocm  Act  of  1984  la  amended  by 
■Mkinc  out  "aecUon  M6r  and  Inaeittnc  In 
Ueu  UMicof  "aeeUon  6676". 

(b)  Ammamrr  Rbjitib  to  SKnoa  149  or 
TM>  Act.— Parasnpli  (2)  of  aectioo  6060K(c) 
(rdattnc  to  requirement  that  tranaferor 
noUfy  paitoerahlp)  la  amended  bjr  atriklng 
out  "thla  aubaectlon"  and  Inaertlnc  In  Ueu 
tliereaf  "this  ■ecOon''. 

(e)  AiiBBaiiM«T  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoir  1S7  or 
t  Act.— Pfencraph  (I)  of  section  750a(e>  la 
by  strlkinc  out  "the  tax"  and  in- 
aertlnc in  lieu  tliereof  "any  tax". 
SK.  lit  AMENDMBfTS  ULAICD  TO  MISCIUjUIB- 

oi»  PBOvniom. 

(s)  ftmHaaiian  Rslatkd  to  Sacnoii  171 
ornnAcr.— 

(1)  Subaeetion  (a)  of  aecUon  111  (relattnc 
to  recovery  of  tax  benefit  items)  Is  amended 
by  strlkinc  out  "did  not  reduce  income  sub- 
ject to  tax"  and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"did  not  reduce  the  amount  of  tax  tmpoaert 
by  thla  chapter". 

(3)  8ubaectlon  (c)  of  sectioa  111  (relatlnc 
to  treatment  of  carryovers)  Is  amended  by 
strlkinc  out  "redudnc  income  subject  to  tax 
or  redudnc  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter,  as 
the  caae  may  be"  and  inaertlnc  In  Ueu  there- 
of "redudnc  tax  Impnaeri  by  this  chapter". 

(9)  Paracraph  (13)  of  section  381(c)  (relat- 
lnc to  recovery  of  bad  debta.  prior  taxes,  or 
delinquency  amounts)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fcdiows: 

"(12)  RxoovxxT  or  tax  Bunm  nnu.— If 
the  aoquirlnc  corporation  la  entitled  to  the 
recovery  of  any  amounts  ^nwlously  deduct- 
ed by  (or  allowable  as  credlU  to)  the  distrib- 
utor or  tranaferor  corporation,  tbe  acqulr- 
inc  corporation  shaU  succeed  to  the  treat- 
ment under  section  111  which  would  apply 
to  such  amounts  in  the  hands  of  the  dirtrib- 
utor  or  tranaferor  corporation." 

(4)  Paracraph  (2)  of  aection  lS51(d)  is 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  "relatlnc  to  recov- 
ery of  bad  debts,  etc."  and  insertinc  In  lieu 
thereof  "relatinc  to  recovery  of  tax  benefit 
itenw". 

(5)  Paracraph  (3)  of  sectkm  1398(c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f ollowK 

"(3)  RaoovBT  or  tax  aaasrii  nxMa.— Any 
amount  to  which  aeetlaa  111  (relatlnc  to  re- 
covery of  tax  benefit  Itema)  appUea." 

(b)  Amnamns  Rxlatd  to  Sbctioii  172 
ariaxAcr.— 

(1)  Oooianunoii  or  aacnoa  TS7t  wim 
TAxxa  OH  PBiTATB  roTnmsTioin.— Subpara- 
craph  (B)  of  section  4»41(dX3)  (definlnc 
seU-deallnc)  is  amended  by  strlkinc  out 
"wltbout  interest  or  other  charce"  and  in- 
sertinc in  Ueu  thereof  "without  Interest  or 
other  diane  (determined  without  recard  to 
sactlOD  7873)". 

(3)  CooauHATioii  WTiR  wrrHHOLsma.— 
Paracraph  (8)  of  section  7873(f)  (relatlnc  to 
no  wlthholdinc)  is  amended  to  read  as  fd- 

lOWK 

"(9)  No  wmmoLDnra.— No  amount  shall 
be  withheld  under  chapter  34  with  respect 
to- 

"(A)  any  amount  treated  as  transferred  or 
retranaferred  under  subsection  (a),  and 

"(B)  any  amount  treated  as  received  under 
subsection  (b)." 

(3)  Dvmnoii  or  aoiAim  loam.— Para- 
craph (5)  of  section  7873(f)  (definlnc 
«*—"*»"*  loan)  is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foDowtnc  new  sentence:  "To 
the  extent  provided  in  reculatlona.  such 
term  includes  any  loan  with  an  indefinite 
maturity." 


(4)  CuuuncATioa  or 
SATS.— Subparacraph  (B)  of  aectioo 
7873(fX3)  (deflnliw  appUcable  Federal  rate) 
is  amended  by  insertinc  ".  compounded 
semiannually"  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  AMaaiMUjraa  Rblatxd  to  Sbctioii  174 
ornnAcr.— 

(1)  TUATMBTT  or  rouisii  maom.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  aection  367  is  amended  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlnc  new 
paracraph: 

"(3)  Patmxirs  to  roBxnni  raasnws  —The 
Secretary  shaU  by  reculations  apply  the 
matchlnc  principle  of  paracraph  (3)  in  caaea 
in  which  the  person  to  whom  the  payment 
Is  to  be  made  Is  not  a  United  States  person." 

(3)  Cuair>i,  AMBiSHBrr.- Paracraph  (13) 
of  sectioo  367(b)  (definlnc  related  persona) 
Is  amended  by  strlkinc  out  "same  persons 
and  liMertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  "same 


(d)  AMSmnims  RxuinD  to  Sbctioii  177 
OTTHB  Act.— 
(1)  CLsaincATioii  or  TUAnoar  or  divi- 


DOOMrAIBIT: 

(A)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  aection  346(aX3) 
(relatlnc  to  certain  dividends  of  Federal 
home  loan  banks)  Is  amended— 

(i)  by  strlkinc  out  "For  purposes  of  sub- 
paracraph (A),  In"  and  InserUnc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "In",  and 

(U)  by  strlkinc  out  subclause  (11)  of  clause 
(1)  and  insertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
Inr 

"(U)  which  were  not  previously  treated  as 
distributed  under  subparacraph  (A)  or  this 
subparacraph,  bears  to." 

(B)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  346(a)  (relat- 
lnc to  subsection  not  to  apply  to  certain 
dividends  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks)  Is 
amended  by  redesicnatlnc  subparacraph  (C) 
as  subparacraph  (D)  and  by  insertinc  after 
subparacraph  (B)  the  foUowlnc  new  sub- 
paracraph: 

"(C)  CooaaiHATiaii  wm  aacnoii  a4s.— To 
the  extent  that  paracraph  (1)  doea  not 
apply  to  any  dividend  by  reaaon  of  subpara-. 
craph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paracraph,  the  re- 
quirement contained  in  section  343(a)  that 
the  corporation  paylnc  the  dividend  be  sub- 
Jed  to  taxation  under  this  chapter  shaU  not 
apply." 

(3)  CuuuncATioii  or  irrauiiva  daix.— 
Paracraph  (4)  of  section  177(d)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Ad  of  1984  (relatlnc  to  effective 
datea)  is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowx: 

"(4)  CuuuncATioB  or  xAXiinma  abs  raor- 


na  or 


BOS 


batxob.— 

"(A)  TaxAHiBR  or  DiaiaxBonoB  o 
wwuaa  aiocx,  ixc— For  purposes  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964.  the  dlstribu- 
Uan  of  preferred  stock  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortcace  Corporation  durinc  Decem- 
ber of  1984,  and  the  other  dlatributloas  of 
such  stock  by  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
durinc  January  of  1988,  shaU  be  treated  as 
If  they  were  distributions  of  money  equal  to 
the  fair  markd  value  of  the  stock  on  the 
date  of  the  distribution  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banka  (and  such  stock  shaU  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  purchased  with  the 
money  treated  as  so  distributed).  No  deduc- 
tion shaU  be  allowed  under  section  343  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
sped  to  any  dividend  paid  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  lIMtcace  Corporation  out  of 
fanilncs  and  profits  accumulated  before 
January  1. 1966. 

"(B>  Sbciiob  SASiai  bot  to  aptlt  to  dis- 
TBOunoBa  out  or  XAaimraa  ars  noma  ac- 
cuMULATXD  DuaiBO  1  sss.— Subsectlon  (a)  of 
section  246  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1964  shall  not  apply  to  any  dividend  paid  by 
the  Fsderal  Home  Loan  Ifortcace  Corpora- 
tion durtac  1988  out  of  earntnca  and  profits 
amimulatort  after  December  31. 1984." 

(e)  AuMiasuBia  Rbjob  to  SwnoB  179 
or  TBI  Act.— 

(1)  CLASincATioB  or  uarmmoB  or  pa 
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(A)  Sbctiob  ssor.— Clause  (U)  of  section 
280F(dX5XA)  (definlnc  passencer  automo- 
bile) is  amended  by  strUdnc  out  "cross  vehi- 
cle welcht"  and  insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"unloaded  cross  vehlde  welcht". 

(B)  Gas  oublbi  tax.— 

(1)  dauae  (U)  of  aectioo  4064(bXlXA)  (de- 
finlnc paaaencer  automobile)  Is  awtended  by 
strlkinc  out  "cross  vehicle  wel^t"  and  in- 
aertlnc In  Ueu  thereof  "unloaded  croas  vehi- 
cle welcht". 

(U)  The  amendment  made  by  clause  (1) 
ShaU  take  effed  as  If  induded  in  the 
amendments  made  by  section  301(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  96-618. 

(3)  DattuciioBS  or  iiiflotbb  voa  uax  or 
usTiB  noroffT.— Subparacraph  (A)  of  aec- 
Uon 380F(dXS)  (relatlnc  to  deductions  of 
employee)  is  amended  by  striklnc  out  "re- 
covery deduction  allowable  to  the  employ- 
ee" and  insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "recovery 
deduction  allowable  to  the  employee  (or  the 
amount  of  any  deductloo  allowable  to  tbe 
employee  for  reotala  or  other  paymenta 
under  a  leaae  of  listed  property)". 

(3)  TkXATMBBT    or    GBnAIB    OOitPOTXBS.- 

Subparacraph  (B)  of  aection  380F(dX4)  (re- 
latlnc to  exception  for  certain  computers)  is 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  "at  a  recular  busi- 
ness establishment"  and  Insertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "at  a  recular  business  establishment 
and  owned  or  leased  by  the  persim  operat- 
Inc  such  establishment". 

(4)  Clbucal  AmBWMB r.— Paracraph  (3) 
of  section  380F(d)  (relatlnc  to  subsequent 
depredation  deductions  reduced  for  dediie- 
tlms  allocable  to  personal  use)  Is  amended 
by  striklnc  out  "is  not  use  described  in"  and 
insertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  "is  use  described 
in". 

PART  B-AMENDMENTB  RKLATED  TO  TITLE 
nor  THE  ACT 

akc.  ui.  AMBOMnNn  ulatko  to  tucnm  iii 

OTTBBACr. 

(a)  CxKTAiB  Amodbts  Not  I^ss  Tbab  Sua- 
BXBDB  Valub  or  CoBTXACT.— Subsection  (c) 
of  aection  807  (relatinc  to  rulea  for  certain 
reoervea)  la  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  aentence:  "In  no 
caae  shaU  the  amount  detennlned  under 
paracraph  (3)  for  any  contract  be  less  than 
the  nd  surrender  value  of  such  contract." 

(b)  CLABincATioB  or  DwiBiiiuB  or 
Bxcxaa  ImmaaT.— Subparacraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 808(dXl)  (definlnc  excess  Interest)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  in  excess  of  intersd  determined  at 
the  prevaillnc  State  assumed  rate  for  such 
contract" 

(C)  COOXOIBATIOB  OT  1984  Prxsh-Staxt  As- 
juaiMUii  With  Cxxtaxb  AocBUOATioiia  or 
PouiTTBOUiB  DivuHuraa  Diiwc'HOBs.  Sec- 
tlon  808  (rdatinc  to  poUeyholder  dlvldenda 
deduction)  la  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  foUowlnc  new  subsection: 

"(f)  CooiBiBATioB  or  1984  FnaH-STABT 
Abjustmbbt  With  AocBmunoB  or  Folict- 
■OLiiaa  Dtvnmma  DasncnoB  Tbxoooh 
Cbabob  oi  Bnaimaa  PBAcncB.— 

"(1)  IB  axBXBAL.— Tbe  amount  determined 
under  paracraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  for 
the  year  of  chance  shaU  (before  any  reduc- 
tion under  paracraph  (3)  of  subseeUon  (O) 
be  reduced  by  so  much  of  tbe  accelerated 
poUeyholder  dividends  deduction  for  such 


adjustment  lor  poUeyholder  divMeudi  (to 
the  extent  ilicb  adjustment  was  not  previ- 
ously taken  )nto  account  under  this  subsec- 
tion). 

"(3)  TiAX  or  CKAMOK.- For  puipoaea  of  this 
subaecUoo.  the  term  'year  of  chance'  meana 
the  taxable  lyear  In  which  the  chance  in 
business  practices  which  results  In  the  accel- 
erated poUeyholder  dividends  deduction 
takes  effect 

"(3),  A0CXlfBATB>  rOUCTBOUBB  DIVIinBOS 

oxDucnoB  i*nBXD.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  t|ie  term  'accelerated  poUeyhold- 
er dliNdends  I  deduction'  means  the  amount 
which  (but  fbr  this  subsectloo)  would  be  de- 
termined for  tbe  taxable  year  under  para- 
craph (1)  of  Bubsecticm  (c)  but  which  would 
have  been  8etennlned  (under  sudi  para- 
graph) for  4  later  taxable  year  under  the 
buriness  pradices  of  the  taxpayer  as  In 
effed  at  the  dose  of  the  preoedlnc  taxable 
year. 

"(4)  1984  r$X>H-BTAXT  aojusimibt  pob  pol- 
icTHOum  DlvniKiiDs.- For  purpoaea  of  this 
subsecUon.  fhe  term  '1984  ftesh-start  ad- 
justment for  policyholder  dividends'  means 
the  amounts  held  as  of  December  31.  1983, 
by  tbe  taxpsbrer  as  reserves  for  dividends  to 
policyholder^  under  secthn  811(b)  (ss  in 
effed  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  tbe  en- 
actment of  ibe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984) 
other  than  for  dlvldenda  wfalch  accrued 
before  January  1,  1084.  Such  amounta  shaU 
be  properly  reduced  to  refled  the  amount 
of  previoushr  nondeductible  policyholder 
dividends  (as  detennlned  under  section 
809(f)  as  In  effed  on  tbe  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  tbe  Tax  Reform 
Ad  of  1984).; 

"(5)   SXPABaiB   APPUCAnOB   WRH   aiSPBCT 

TO  UBxa  or  aoannss.— This  aubaectlon  shaU 
be  applied  separately  with  rasped  to  each 
line  of  business  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(6)    SUBSamOB    BOT   TO    APPLT    TO    MBU 

CBABOS  nr  ntviBKBD  AMOiniT.- Tbls  subsec- 
tion ShaU  not  spply  to  a  mere  change  In  the 
amount  of  pdUcybolder  dividends." 

(d)  (XAXv^noB  or  Equitt  Bask.- Para- 
graph (3)  of  isectlon  a09(b)  (definlnc  equity 
base)  Is  amtoded  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  fbUowing  new  sentence: 

"No  item  ShaU  be  taken  into  account  more 
than  once  tnldeteimlninc  equity  base." 

(e)  DariBiixoB  or  SO  LsaoBBT  Stock  Com- 
PARus.— Subparacraph  (C)  of  section 
809(dX4)  (dtflnlnc  SO  larcest  stock  compa- 
nies) is  amented— 

(1)  by  strfdng  out  "the  equity  of  such 


company 
aurpliu 

(3)  by 
and 
surplus 

(f) 
Loss  FkOM 


Insertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
lital  of  such  company",  and 
out  "an  the  baaia  of  equity" 
Hi  Ueu  thereof  "on  tbe  baaia  of 
ital". 

noB  or  Staibobt  Oaib  ob 
inona.— Paracraph  (1)  of 


section  809(ft)  (definlnc  statement  caIn  or 
loss  from  operations)  is  amended  by  striklnc 
out  so  muchjOf  such  paracraph  as  precedes 
subparacrvo  (B)  and  Insertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  tbe  fk>Uowlnr 

"(1)  Stah^ibbt  oaib  oa  Loaa  pbom  opxa- 
AnoBS.— The  term  'statement  caIn  or  loss 
from  operatftins'  means  the  nd  catn  ax  loss 
from  operatlans  required  to  be  sd  forth  in 
tbe  annual  statement  detomlned  without 
recard  to  Federal  income  taxes  and— 

"(A)  detaialned  by  subatttutlnc  for  the 
kmount  shotni  for  poUeyholder  dlvldenda 
tbe  amount  of  deduction  for  policyholder 
dividends  determined  under  section  808 
(without  recfrd  to  section  808(eX3)).' 

(c)  Most  Ricxbt  Diprbkbtial  EAXBimw 
Rate  Mat  ^  Uskd  pok  Pobposbs  op  Esn- 


KAm  Tax  PATiiXBTB.2-Subsectlon  (c)  of 
sectioo  808  (definlnc  dlff»cntial  earnings 
rate)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlnc  new  paiacraph: 

"(8)    COOISIBAnOB    with    KSTIMATn)    TAX 
PATMIBTS.- 

"(A)  IB  axBBBAL.— If.  with  reaped  to  any 
liislalliiifiil  of  estimated  tax — 

"(i)  the  most  recent  pubUsbed  differential 
earnings  rate,  is  less  than 

"(U)  the  dlffoential  earnings  rate  applica- 
ble under  paracraph  (1)  to  tbe  taxable  year 
for  which  the  Installment  is  paid, 
for  purposes  of  applying  section  6655  with 
reaped  to  such  Installment  the  amount  of 
tax  ShaU  be  determined  by  usinc  the  most 
recent  puUisbed  differential  eamlncs  rate. 

"(B)  MO«T  BBCZBT  PUBLISKXD  DDRaXBTIAL 

XAsanns  batx.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  "mod  recent  published 
differential  earnings  rate'  means  tbe  mod 
recent  differential  earnings  rate  pubUsbed 
by  tbe  Secretary  (determined  as  of  tbe  day 
30  days  before  tbe  date  prescribed  for  pay- 
ment of  the  installment  of  estimated  tax)." 
(b)  AMBnmxRTS  Rrlatid  to  PxoBAnoB 

FOBMULAS. — 

(1)  Paracraph  (2)  of  secUon  812(b)  is 


(A)  by  striklnc  out  "the  prevaUlng  Stote 
rimffTT^  rate"  In  subparacraph  (A)  and  In- 
aertlnc in  Ueu  thereof  "tbe  prevaUinc  State 
aaaumed  rate  or,  where  such  rate  is  not 
used,  another  appropriate  rate", 

(B)  by  striUnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparacraph  (B), 

(C)  by  striklnc  out  tbe  period  at  tbe  end 
of  subparacraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof",  and",  and 

(D)  by  addlnc  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowinc  new  subparacraph: 

"(D)  Intered  on  amounts  left  on  deposit 
with  the  company." 

(3)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  sedlon  813(bXS) 
(relatlnc  to  gross  Investmmt  income's  pro- 
portionate share  of  poUeyholder  dividends) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(including  tax-exempt 
Intered)"  In  clause  (U).  and 

(B)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowlnc  new  soitence: 

"For  purpoaea  of  subparagraph  (BXU),  life 
Insurance  cross  income  sbaU  be  determined 
by  Indudinc  tax-exempt  Intered  and  by  ap- 
plylnc  section  807(aX3XB)  as  if  it  did  not 
fiontaln  clause  (1)  thereof." 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  812  (definlnc 
nd  Investment  Income)  is  amoided  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(c)  Net  Ibvxstkkmt  Ihcomx.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  sedlon.  tbe  term  "net  Invest- 
ment income'  means— 

"(1)  excq>t  as  provided  in  paracnvb  (2). 
90  percent  of  gross  investment  inocmie;  or 

"(3)  in  tbe  case  of  gross  Investment 
ino(Mne  attributable  to  assets  held  in  segre- 
Cded  asset  accounts  under  variable  oon- 
trada,  95  percent  of  gross  Investment 
inoorae." 

(4)  Section  812  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  subsec- 
tkm: 

"(g)    TXXATIfEBT    OP    IBTXXXST    PaXTIALLT 

Tax-Exxmpt  Ubsbb  SxcnoR  133.— For  pur- 
poaea of  this  section  and  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  807,  the  terms  'gross  invest- 
ment income'  and  'tax-exenvt  intered' 
ahaU  not  include  any  intered  recdved  with 
reaped  to  a  securities  acqulsitttm  loan  (as 
defined  in  section  133(b)).  Such  Intered 
ShaU  not  be  included  in  life  insurance  gross 
Inoorae  for  purposes  of  subsection  (bX3)." 

(1)  TBXATIIKBT  op  FOREICB  LIPK  iHSURAIICa 

C(«PAiRlSt— Paragraph  (1)  of  sedlon  813(a) 


(relating  to  adjustment  where  surplus  held 
in  United  States  is  leas  than  apedfled  mini- 
mum) is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aentencr  "Tbe 
preceding  aentence  ahaU  be  applied  before 
computinc  tbe  amount  of  tbe  special  life  in- 
suranoe  company  deductioo  and  tbe  sraaU 
life  insurance  company  deduction,  and  any 
Increase  under  the  pracedlnc  sentence  sbaU 
be  treated  as  cross  Investment  Income." 

(J)  TlXAIMKBT  OP  CSKIAIB  DnTBixaTioiia 
TO  Shakxholobbs  Vmcm  Pbb-1964  Polict- 

HOLSKBS  SUBPLUS  AOOOUBT.— 

(1)  Subaection  (f)  of  aection  815  (relatinc 
to  other  rules  applicable  to  poUcyholdera 
surplus  account  continued)  la  amended  by 
StriUnc  out  "sectimi  OSOKcXOr  and  inaert- 
lnc In  Ueu  thereof  "aectlooa  819(b). 
6501(cX6)". 

(2)  Subaection  (a)  of  section  815  is  amend- 
ed by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  foUow- 
lnc new  aentence: 

"For  purpoaea  of  the  preoedlnc  aentence, 
tbe  term  'Indlred  distribution'  staaU  not  in- 
clude any  bona  fide  loan  with  airas-Ieactb 
terms  and  conditions." 

(k)  TaxATHKBT  OP  DxpicixBCT  RxaBBvxa.— 
Section  816  (definlnc  Ufe  Insurance  compa- 
ny) is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof 
tbe  foUowlnc  new  subsedion: 

"(b)      TXEATHXBT      OP      DXPICIXBCT      Rx- 

SBBVBS.— For  purposes  of  tbls  section  and 
section  813(aX4XB),  tbe  terms  'life  insur- 
ance reserves'  and  total  reserves'  shaU  not 
Include  defldency  leaervea." 

(1)  TaXAIMKBT  OP  OlBT»ni  NOBSIVXBaiPIXD 
COBTBACTS 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  sectiim  817  (relatinc 
to  treatment  of  certain  noodiversified  con- 
tracts) is  amended  by  strlkinc  out  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  f oUoirinc: 

"(3)  SPBCIAL  BUIB  POB  IBVaSlMSBTB  Dl 

umxD  8IAT1S  OBUGATIOBS.— To  the  extent 
that  any  segregated  assd  account  with  re- 
9>ed  to  a  variable  life  Insurance  con'nct  is 
invested  in  securities  Issued  by  tbe  United 
States  Treasury,  tbe  investments  made  by 
such  account  shaU  be  treated  as  adequately 
diversified  for  purposes  of  paracraph  (1). 

"(4)  LOOK-THBOUOH  IB  COTAIW  CASIB.- FOT 

purpoaea  of  this  subsection,  if  aU  of  tbe  ben- 
eficial interests  in  a  regulated  Investment 
company  or  in  a  trud  are  held  by  1  or 


"(A)  Insurance  companies  (or  affiliated 
companies)  in  their  ceneral  account  or  in 
segregated  assd  accounts,  or 

"(B)  fund  manacers  (or  affiliated  compa- 
nies) in  connecti(m  with  tbe  creation  or 
manacement  of  tbe  reculated  investment 
company  or  trust 

tbe  diversification  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  SbaU  be  applied  by  taking  into  ac- 
count tbe  assets  held  by  such  reculated  in- 
vestment company  or  trust 

"(5)     iHinCPKBIIBBT     IBVaSIMXBT     ADVOOBa 

pxuoTTKD.— Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU 
be  construed  ss  prohfUting  tbe  use  of  inde- 
pendent investment  advisors." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  817(b)  is 
■mended  by  striUnc  out  tbe  lad  sentence. 

(m)  TaxATiixBT  or  CntTAni  DirxBBXD  Com- 
PKRSAnoH  Plabs.— Subparacraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 818(aX6)  (definlnc  pension  plan  con- 
trad)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  a  governmental  plan  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  414(d))  or  an  eliclble 
State  deferred  compensation  plan  (within 
tbe  meanlnc  of  sectkm  457(b)),  or". 

(n)  DivinxBiis  WiTHiB  ApnuAixD 
GaoxTP.— Subsection  (e)  of  section  818  (relat- 
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Inc  to  wedal  rule  for  consolidated  returns) 
is  ^m-nOmA  to  re«d  ss  f ollows: 
"(e)  SncuL  RoLB  fob  ComouiMTB)  Km- 

TOTUW.— 

"(1)  iTms  OP  coicPAJins  othkk  thah  livb 
imuiAiMX  coMrAims.— U  an  election  under 
section  lS04<cX2>  Is  In  effect  with  respect  to 
an  affiliated  group  for  the  taxable  year,  all 
items  of  the  membera  of  such  group  which 
are  not  life  insurance  companies  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  tentative  UCTI  of  members 
of  such  group  which  are  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

"(2)  Dmonnw  wtnam  okouf.— In  the  case 
of  a  life  Insurance  company  filing  or  re- 
quired to  file  a  consolidated  return  tmder 
section  1501  with  respect  to  any  affiliated 
group  for  any  taxable  year,  any  determina- 
tion under  this  part  with  respect  to  any  dhrl- 
dend  paid  by  one  member  of  such  group  to 
another  member  of  such  group  shall  be 
made  as  if  such  group  was  not  filing  a  con- 
solidated return." 

(o)  Cubical  Anxmnairt.— Paragraph  (9) 
of  section  809(f)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
-  "subsection  (cK3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
ther^  "subsecUon  (cKlXB)". 

8CC  in.  AMENDHBiaS  BgLAISD  TO  SBCTION  »• 
OriHSACT. 

(a)  Clabdicatiom  op  Appucatior  op  10- 
TBAB  Spbiah.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
31«(bM3)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  lOM  (re- 
lating to  10-year  spread  inapplicable  where 
no  10-year  mread  under  prior  law)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "was  required  to  have 
been  taken  into  account"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "would  have  been  required  to 
be  taken  Into  account". 

(b>  TBBATifiirr  OP  CxBTAn  CLacnom 
UiiMB  Sktioii  S18(c).-8ubparacraph  (B) 
of  section  31«(bX4)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1M4  (relating  to  the  elections  under  sec- 
tion SlWc)  after  September  37,  1M3,  not 
taken  Into  account)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Subparagraph  (A)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Paragraph  (3)  and  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  para^vph". 

(c)  SucnoR  Not  To  Havb  Rxanvn  Ra- 


(1)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  31WCX3XA)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4  (relating  to 
election  with  respect  to  eontracU  issued 
after  1063  and  before  1908)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000  (determined  with 
regard  to  this  paragraph)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  316(cX3) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striUng  out  "statutory  reserves" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "opening  and 
dosing  statutory  reserves",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  section 
805(cXl)  of  such  Code"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "under  the  principles  of  section 
aOKcXl)  of  such  Code". 

(d)  Spkial  Rolx  Wbxbx  RxnnuBSB  Not 
Usnra  CAumtAB  Tbab  as  Taxabu  Txab.— 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  316(bX3)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Por  purposes  of  this  subparagraph.  If  the 
Tdiwirer'B  taxable  year  is  not  a  calendar 
year,  the  first  day  of  the  reinsurer's  first 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1983.  shaD  be  substituted  for  'January  1. 
1984'  each  place  it  appears." 
aac  in.  AmNDHDrr  BBLATgo  to  aicnoN  m 

or  TBI  ACT. 

Sobsectitm  (n)  of  section  317  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  (reUting  to  special  riUe 
fw  tvwp^wi—  using  net  level  reserve 
method  for  noncancellable  accident  and 
health  liMurance  contracts)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"(n)  Spkial  Ruls  por  Compairbs  Usnio 
Nbt  I^vbl  Rbbbvb  Mxihoo  fob  Norcakcxl- 
lablb  Auus—1  Am  HxALm  Imsttbahcb  Cok- 
TBACia.— A  company  shall  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
807(dX3XAXlli)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  with 
respect  to  any  directly-written  noncancella- 
ble accident  and  health  insurance  contract 
(whether  under  existing  or  new  plans  of  in- 
surance) for  any  taxable  year  if— 

"( 1 )  such  company— 

"(A)  was  using  the  net  level  reserve 
method  to  compute  at  least  99  percent  of  lU 
statutory  reserves  on  such  ccmtracts  as  of 
December  31, 1982.  and 

"(B)  received  more  than  half  iU  total 
direct  premiums  in  1982  from  directly-writ- 
ten noncancellable  accident  and  health  in- 
surance. 

"(2)  after  December  31. 1983.  and  through 
such  taxable  year,  such  company  has  con- 
tinuously used  the  net  level  reserve  method 
for  computing  at  least  99  percent  of  its  tax 
and  statutory  reserves  on  such  contracts, 
and 

"(3)  for  any  such  contract  for  which  the 
company  does  not  use  the  net  level  reserve 
method,  such  company  uses  the  same 
method  for  computing  tax  reserves  as  8\ich 
company  uses  for  omiputing  its  statutory 
reserves." 
SIC  iM.  uammEm  bklatkd  to  siction  xk 

op  THE  ACT. 

Section  218  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
is  hereby  repealed. 

8IC  in.  AlfKNDIIKNTB  BILATKD  TO  8CCT10N  01 
OP  THB  ACT. 

(a)  CoKPUTATioiiAL  RoLBS.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  770a(e)  (relating  to  compuUtlonal 
rules)  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  no  earlier 
than"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  no  earU- 
er  than". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B), 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  the  death  benefits  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  provided  unUl  the  maturity  date  deter- 
mined by  taking  Into  account  subparagraph 
(B),  and",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  maturity  date  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B)"  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  maturity  date  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  account  subparagraph 
(B)". 

(b)  TBBATMBirr  op  Plxziblb  Puumi  Coh- 
TKACis  IssuBO  DoBura  1984  Wmca  Mbet 
Nbw  RMonxiixinB.— Subsection  (b>  of  sec- 
tion 231  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (re- 
lating to  1-year  extension  of  flexible  premi- 
um contract  provisions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowtng  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Tbamsitioiial  bulb.— Any  flexible  pre- 
mium contract  Issued  during  1984  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  7703  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  this  section)  shaU  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  101(f) 
of  such  Code." 

(c)  Tbxatiibit  op  Cbbtaui  Comtbacts 
lasuBD  Bbpobb  Ociobbb  1,  1064.— Clause  (I) 
of  section  331(dX2XC)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984  (relating  to  certain  oontracU 
Issued  before  October  1,  1984)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  clause  (i)  thereof 
in  the  material  preceding  subclause  (I),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "any  mortaUty 
charges"  In  subclause  (I)  azul  inserting  In 


lieu  thereof  "any  mortaUty  charges  and  any 

initial  excess  interest  guarantees". 

ace  111  AmNomNrB  bilatkd  to  uction  tn 

op  TBI  ACT. 

(a)  ExcxmoK  Fox  Armuiiv  Cortbacts 
Which  Abb  Pabt  op  Qualipixd  PLAin.— Sub- 
section (s)  of  section  72  (relating  to  required 
dlxtributioiM  where  holder  dies  before  entire 
interest  Is  distributed)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  EXUBPllOK  POB  AHBUITT  COiriBACTS 
WHICH   ABX   PABT   OP   QUALIPIXD   PLANS.— ThiS 

subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  any  annuity 
contract— 

"(A)  which  is  purchased— 

"(i)  by  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501, 
or 

"(U)  as  part  of  a  plan  described  tn  section 
403(a), 

"(B)  which  is  described  In  section  403(b). 
or 

"(C)  which  is  an  individual  retirement  an- 
nuity or  purchased  under  an  individual  re- 
tirement accoimt  or  annuity." 

(b)  Spbcial  Rulbs  Wnnx  Holbbb  Is  Not 
Individual,  Etc. — 

(1)  Subsection  (s)  of  section  72  (relating  to 
required  distributions  where  holder  dies 
before  entire  interest  is  distributed)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  Spbcial  bulb  whbbx  roldbb  is  cobpo- 

BATIOH  OB  OTBBB  HOH-imiVISUAL.- 

"(A)  In  oinxbal.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  holder  of  the  contract  is 
not  an  individual,  the  primary  annuitant 
ShaU  be  treated  as  the  bolder  of  the  con- 
tract. 

"(B)  Pbimabt  A^muiTAHT.- For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'primary  an- 
nuitant' means  the  individual,  the  events  in 
the  life  of  whom  are  of  prtanajy  Importance 
in  affecting  the  timing  or  amount  of  the 
payout  under  the  contract. 

"(7)  TBXATMBHT  op  CKXTAIN  TBANSPqS.— 

"(A)  In  OBinBAL.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  If— 

"(1)  an  individual  who  holds  an  annuity 
contract  transfers  it  by  gift,  or 

"(U)  in  the  case  of  a  holder  which  is  not 
an  Individual,  there  Is  any  change  in  a  pri- 
mary annuitant  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(«XB)), 

then  such  transfer  or  change  shaU  be  treat- 
ed as  the  death  of  the  holder. 

"(B)  ExCBPTION  POB  CBBTAIN  TBANSPBBS  BX- 

TWBBH  SPOUSBS  OB  POBMXB  spousBS.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  ShaU  not  apply  to  any  trans- 
fer to  which  seeUon  1041(a)  (relating  to 
transfers  of  property  between  spouses  or  in- 
cident to  divorce)  applies." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  72(s)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  holder  of  such 
contract"  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "any  holder  of  such  con- 
tract". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion ShaU  apply  to  contracts  issued  after  the 
date  which  is  8  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

(e)  Clabipication  op  Ezcbption  fob  Dis- 
TBiBOTiON  Aptxb  Dbath.— Subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  72(qX2)  (relating  to  5-percent 
penalty  for  premature  distributions  from 
annuity  contracts)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  made  on  or  after  the  death  of  the 
holder  (or,  where  the  holder  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual, the  death  of  the  primary  annuitant 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (sXOXB))),". 


in.  AMBnHfBum  nLAno  to  BicnoN  m 

(a)  DBtadoMATio*  or  Cogx*  nt  tbb  Cub 

OP  DlBTBimriATOBT  puun.— 

(1)  IH  OEBtBAT.  —Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 70(dXl^  (relating  to  noodlacrimlnaMnfi 
requlremenli)  Is  amwHiwI  to  read  aa  foUowK 

"(B)  the  o0st  of  group-tenn  life  insurance 
on  the  life  df  any  key  employee  shall  be  the 
greater  of— 

"(1)  such  tost  determined  without  regard 
to  subsectloli  (c),  or 

"(U)  such  cost  determined  with  regard  to 
subsection  (^)." 

(2)  Epfb^titb  datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  ps^agraph  (1)  shaU  apply  to  tax- 
atde  years  Aiding  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  ttiis  Act. 

(b)  Clabificatioh  op  Epracxnnt  Daib.— 
Subpangn#h  (A)  of  section  3»(dxa>  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating  to 
treatment  df  former  employees  in  case  of 
existing  git>up-term  insuranoe  plans)  Is 
mntmnAmA  bf  Striking  out  the  material  fol- 
lowing dauie  (U)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  fidlo^lnr 

"but  only  with  respect  to  an  individual  who 
attained  age  55  on  or  before  January  1, 
1984.  and  Has  employed  by  sudi  employer 
(or  a  predecessor  employer)  at  any  time 
during  1983.  Such  amendments  also  shaU 
not  apply  Ui  any  employee  wbo,retlred  from 
employment  on  or  before  January  1.  1984. 
and  who,  lAien  he  retired,  was  covered  by 
the  plan  (orj  a  predecessor  plan)." 

(c)  Obpihitioii  op  Kbt  bDLOTBB.— Para- 
graph (6)  of  section  79(d)  (defining  key  on- 
ployee)  is  ^mended  by  adding  at  the  aid 
thereof  thei  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
term  also  includes  any  retired  employee  if 
such  employee  when  he  retired  was  a  key 
employee."  [ 

(d)  SiPABfIB  TBBATIfBirr  OP  FOBMBB  EM- 

PLOTBBS.-S^ibsection  (d)  of  aectlan  70  (relat- 
ing to  nondiacrimlnatkm  lequlzements)  Is 
amended  hi  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  ii#w  paragraph: 

"(8)  TBBAtMnr  op  pobmbb  BSPLOTBBa.— To 
the  extent  provided  in  regalations,  this  sub- 
section slujl  be  applied  separately  with  re- 
spect to  forfoer  employeea." 

(e)  CooBbniATiON  With  Sktior  83.— 
Paragraph  (5)  of  section  8S(e)  Is  ammded 
by  striking  Out  "the  cost  of'. 

SIC  in.  amendmint  ulaisd  to  sktion  tM 
^r  the  act. 
Paragraplk  (1)  of  section  1035(b)  (defining 
endowment'contract)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subject  to  tax  xxoOa  subchapter  L". 

or  IN  mm  on  carAiN  on- 

PAYIIINTBOrTAX. 

shaU  be  payable  for  any 
July  19,  1984.  on  any  undo'- 
a  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal 
of  1954.  to  the  extent  such 
at  was  created  or  increased  by 
any  provisifn  of  subtitle  A  of  title  n  of  the 
Tax  Reforgi  Act  of  1964  (relating  to  tax- 
ation of  Uf0  insurance  eompanieB). 
PART  C-AIBNDIIKNTB  BBLATBD  lO  ITFLE 

I    moriHBAcr 

SIC  m.  AMINDiatNT  ULAnO  TO  SICnON  Ml 

wmtAcr. 
Clause  (i«)  of  sectimi  170(bXlXC)  (defin- 
ing capital  gain  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  subparagraph"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "this  pangiapb". 

SK.  in.  AMbaMONT  ULARD  TO  SldlON  M 

^mtAcr. 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4940(e)  (relating 
to  requlreiAents)  U  ammrted  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (B)  and  the  material  foUow- 
ing such  aiiiparagraph  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the<foUowbig: 


"(B)  such   private   foundation   was  not 
lialde  for  tax  under  section  4942  with  re- 
spect to  any  year  in  the  base  pnlod." 
tmc  ut.  AHBOHiiNr  ulatsd  to  siction  ni 

or  the  ACT. 

Subparagrsph  (A)  of  section  3Il(aX3)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  State  Uw"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "a  State  law  (originally  enacted 
on  April  2X  1977)". 

PABT  D-AMKNDMENTS  RELATED  TO  TITLE 
IV  (V  THE  ACT 

SIC  Ml.  AMBNDmNr  BELATID  TO  SECTION  411 
or  IBS  ACT. 

Section  6654  (relating  to  faUure  by  indi- 
vidual to  pay  estimated  income  tax)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (J), 
(k).  and  (1)  as  subsections  (k),  (1),  and  (m), 
reflectively,  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (1)  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Spbcial  Rulbs  for  NoiiXBsn«irT 
Alibhs.— In  the  case  of  a  nonresident  aUen 
described  In  section  0072(c): 

"(1)  Patabu  in  3  iNSTALLiixiiTS.— There 
shsJl  be  3  required  installments  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(3)  TIMB  FOB  PATIIXNT  OP  INSTALUfXHTS.— 

The  due  dates  for  required  installmmts 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  determined 
under  the  foUowing  table: 

"In  tbe  ease  of  the  follawiiic  required    tbft  due 

dateic 

let June  IS. 

2nd w« ........  HfHf  iiitif  I 

16. 

.„. January 

It  of  the 
(oDowinc 


SBC  IB. 

No  in 
period 
payment 
Revalue 


lnl„ 


year. 


"(3)  Amount  op  bbquirbd  instalukxhts.— 

"(A)  PIBST  BBQUIBBD  nraXALLMEHT.— In  the 

ease  of  the  first  required  installment,  sub- 
section (d)  shaU  be  appUed  by  substituting 
'50  percent'  for  '35  percent'  in  subcsecUon 
(dXlXA). 

"(B)  Deibbmination  op  applicable  fd- 
CEHTAis.- The  anillcable  pocentage  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (dX3)  shaU  be  deter- 
mined under  the  foUowing  table: 


(b)  Clbbical  Ambhbsibnt.— Subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  71(cX3)  (relating  to  treatment 
of  certain  reductions  related  to  contingency 
involving  child)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"specified  in  paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)". 

SIC  144.  AMENDMENTS  BELATED  TO  SICnON  4SI 
or  THE  ACT. 

(a)  Dbftnition  op  Rblaxbd  Pbbson.— 
Clause  (V)  of  section  46(cX8XD)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "clause  (i)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "this  subparagraph". 

(b)  Clabipication  op  Rbcaptubb.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  47(d)  (relating 
to  increases  in  nonqualified  Aonreooune  fi- 
nancing) is  amended  by  striking  out  "reduc- 
ing the  qualified  investment"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "reducing  the  credit  base  (as 
defined  in  section  48(cX8XC))". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (F)  of  section  47(dX3) 
(relating  to  application  with  subsection  (a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  qualified  in- 
vestmrat"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
credit  base  determined". 

SBC  I4L  AMENDMENT  BELATED  TO  SICTION  4K 
or  THE  ACT. 

Section  456  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  aid  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Sbctkmi  453.- The  amendment  made 
by  section  453  shaU  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured or  produced  after  October  31. 
1984." 

SIC  I4C  AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO  SECTION  47S 
or  THE  ACT. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  39  (relating  to 
transitional  rules)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  stitting  out  "or  440"  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  and  iiMerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  440 
(as  in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  ^he 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984)".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "as  so  defined  in  sec- 
tion 35(b)"  in  paragraph  (3XB)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "as  defined  in  section 
36(b)". 

SIC  147.  ^UIENDMINTS  KELATB)  TO  SICJ10N  <T4 
(V  THE  ACT. 


"In  the  oaae  of  the  'ol- 
lowtnc  required  In- 
•taUmenti: 

Ixt 


The  applleaMe 
peroentaceiK 


2nd... 
Srd- 


40 

60 

80." 

SK.  I4S.  AMENDMENT  BELATED  TO  SBCTION  411 
OP  TBE  ACT. 

Section  367  (relating  to  losses,  expenses, 
and  interest  with  respect  to  transactions  be- 
tween related  taxpayers)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  OOOBOINATION  WlTH  SBCTKW  UMl.— 

Subsection  (aXl)  sbaU  not  apply  to  any 
transfer  described  in  section  1041(a)  (relat- 
ing to  transfers  of  property  between  spouses 
or  incident  to  divorce)." 

SIC  141  AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO  SECTION  422 
OP  TBE  ACT. 

(a)  Cross  Rxpbkncx.— Section  71  (relating 
to  alimony  and  separate  maintenance  pay- 
ments) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(g)  CXOSS  RVBBENCBS.— 

■^1)  Per  dcdactioB  of  aUiaeiiy  or  Mpsrate 
■slateaaaee  payawnta.  aec  sectioa  21S. 

"^t)  For  taxable  ctetua  of  incoaw  of  an  eatate 
•r  tiaat  in  the  caae  of  divoice,  etc,  aee  aection 
ML' 


(a)  MnmcuM  Tax  , 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  5S(cX3) 
(relating  to  carryover  and  carryback  of  oo-- 
tain  credits)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
such  limitation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "of  such  credit  aUowaUe". 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxatde  yean 
begtaining  after  December  31.  1962.  dause 
(1)  of  sectim  55(cX2XE)  (relating  to  medal 
rule  for  applying  secticm  904(c))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  the  Hf^fHnw  of  section  904(a)  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  of  foreign  tax 
credit  allowable  undo-  section  27(a)  in  com- 
puting the  regular  tax  for  the  taxaUe  year 
increased  by  the  amoimt  of  the  limltatinn 
determined  under  subparagraph  (C).  and". 

(b)  Clbbical  AMBHiaiBNTa.- 

(1)  The  clause  heading  for  clause  (Ul)  of 
section  30(bX3XD)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "NBW  JOBS  (tt  WIN  CBniT"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '^ab<bib>  jobs  cbxdit". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  86(f)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
37(cX3XA)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  22(cX3XA)". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  151(eX5) 
is  amoided  by  striking  out  "section  37(e)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  2a(e)". 

(4)  Clause  (i)  of  sectim  415(cX3XC)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  37(eX3)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
22(eX3)". 

(5)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  422A(c)  ia 
amended  by  striUng  out  "section  37(eX3)" 
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UMl    iw^itiwf    In    Ueu    tbereof    "Mctkm 
(6)   Puacrmph    (5)    of   McUon    48(1)    is 


(A)  by  itrikliic  out  "MCtlon  44C(cr  and 
inMrtinc  In  Ueu  tbereof  "aection  33(c>".  and 

(B)  by  strlkinc  out  "tectlim 
44acX4XAMvtll)''  and  taiMitinc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "wettan  S3<cX4XAKvUl>". 

(7)  Subparairaph  (E)  of  section  108<bX2) 
is  "MitMiwrf  bj  striking  out  "section  33"  and 
Insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  37". 

(3)   Subsection   (b)   of   section    380C   is 


(A)  by  atrlklnf  out  "section  29"  each  place 
it  appears  and  insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 33",  and 

<B)  by  striklnc  out  "section  39(b)"  and  in- 
serttiw  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  38(b)". 

(9)  Section  6809  is  amended- 

(A)  by  strlldnc  out  "section  440"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(eX3XB)  and  Insertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 41",  and 

(B)  by  strlkinc  out  "section  440(cXlXB)" 
In  subsection  (aX4)  and  insertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  41(cXlXB)". 

(10)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8411  is 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  "or  unused  busi- 
nesB  credit"  in  the  second  sentence  thereof 
and  insertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  "unused  re- 
search credit,  or  unused  business  credit". 

(11)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  section  48(bX3) 
Is  amended  by  strlkinc  out  "48(lX3XAXvU)" 
in  the  taUe  contained  in  such  subparacraph 
and  tnaerttnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"48(lX3XAXTllir. 

(13)  Paracraph  (1)  of  section  183(b)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in- 
sertinc "(as  amended  by  sections  311.  314. 
and  474  of  this  Act)"  after  "Section  6501". 

(13)  Seetioa  6501  is  amended  by  redeslc- 
naUac  sobsection  (n)  as  subsection  (o)  and 
by  Insertinc  after  subsection  (m)  the  foUow- 
Inc  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Dtncnacm  AiraiBUTABU  to  Kuc- 
noa  or  Cbtahi  CuDrrs.— The  period  for 
■ssiasiin  a  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
election  under  section  40(f)  or  51(J)  (or  any 
revocation  thereof)  shaU  not  ezp^  before 
the  date  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  Is  notified  of  such  election  (or  rev- 
ocatloa)." 

(14)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  8501  Is 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  "an  investment 
credit  caiTj^ack.  or  a  work  incentive  pro- 
cram  carryback,  or  a  new  emplojree  credit 
carryback"  and  insertinc  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
a  credit  canyback  (as  defined  in  aection 
6611(dX4XC)r. 

(15)  Snbsectlan  (h)  of  section  8511  (relat- 
Inc  to  limitations  on  crecUt  at  refund)  Is 


(A)  by  strlkinc  out  "section  6501(qXlXB)" 
In  pancraph  (1)  and  insertinc  in  Ueu  there- 
of "section  caOKmXlXB)".  and 

(B)  by  strlkinc  out  "section  8501(qX3XB)" 
In  pancraph  (3)  and  insertinc  in  Ueu  there- 
of "section  8501(mX3XB)". 

(18)  Paracraph  (1)  of  secUon  885(d)  is 
mnf^nAmA  by  strlklnc  out  "subpart  A  of  part 
VT  and  Insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "part  IV". 
flKL  Ml  AmNDMBnC  ULATCD  TO  BHTnON  «l 

orniAcr. 

(a)  Paracraph  (9)  of  section  48(f)  (relatlnc 
to  spedal  rule  for  additional  credit)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  section  401(cX3) 
(deflninc  earned  income)  Is  amended  by 
striUnc  out  "sections  404  and  405(c)"  and 
Inserttnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  404". 

(c)  Subparacraph  (d)  of  section  404(aX8) 
Is  amended  by  strlkinc  out  "the  deductions 
allowed  by  this  section  and  secUon  405(c)" 


and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  deducti<m 
allowed  by  this  section". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3039(e) 
is  amended  by  strlkinc  out  "or  a  bond  de- 
scribed in  paracraph  (3)". 
PAHT  B-AlONDIfBNTS  RELATED  TO  TITLE 
VOPTHEACT 

SBC    »l.   AMXNDHBNn   RBLATBD  TO  WKLTACK 
BKNinr  FLAN  PKOVmONB. 

(a)  Ammmairas  Rsutd  to  Sacnoii  511 
OP  TBI  Act.— 

(1)  TUATMBirr  or  puuis  loa  xmspsiisKiiT 
ooinaACTOis.— Paracraph  (1)  of  section 
419(c)  (relatlnc  to  extension  to  plana  for  In- 
dependent contractors)  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
inc out  "such  a  plan"  and  insertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "such  a  relationship". 

(3)  Aumamns  to  sacnoii  «i»A(d>.— 

(A)  OooasniATioii  with  sacnoii  4is.— 
Paracraph  (2)  of  secUon  419A(d)  (relatlnc 
to  coordination  with  secUon  415)  is  amended 
by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oOowinc 
new  sentence:  "Subparacraph  (B)  of  secUon 
415(cXl)  shaU  not  apply  to  any  amount 
treated  as  an  annual  addlUon  under  the  pre- 
oedlnc  sentence." 

(B)  SaPAiATa  AOCOUiiT  BMtTncMBrrs  apply 
OMLT  WHBU  TBBU  u  PBs-pum>iiro.— Para- 
craph  (1)  of  section  419A(d)  is  amended  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowinc  new 
sentence: 

"The  requirements  of  this  paracraph  shaU 
apply  to  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  a 
reserve  is  taken  into  account  under  subseo- 
Uon  (cX3)  and  to  aU  subsequent  taxable 
years." 

(3)  Claxipicatioii  op  sacnoa  4iSA(e).— 

(A)  Subsection  (e)  of  secUon  419A  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Spbcial  UMRATioas  oa 
MBDicAi.  saaiFirs  oa  upb  oninuacB 

PITS  PXOVimB  TO  IBTIUD  BIPIO^ 

"(1)  Rnnvx  must  bb  aomiacBiiaaA- 
TOBT.— No  reserve  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
cotmt  under  subsection  (cX3)  for  post-retire- 
ment medical  benefits  or  life  Insurance  ben- 
efits to  be  provided  to  covered  employees 
unless  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  505(b)  with  respect  to  such  benefits 
(whether  or  not  such  requirements  apply  to 
such  plan).  The  precedlnc  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  any  plan  maintained  pursuant 
to  an  acreemoit  betweoi  employee  repre- 
sentattvss  and  1  or  more  employen  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  acreement  Is  a 
collective  barcalnlnc  acreonent  and  that 
post-retirement  medical  benefits  or  life  tai- 
suranee  benefits  were  the  subject  of  cood 
faith  barcalnlnc  between  such  employee 
representaUves  and  such  employer  or  on- 
ployers. 

"(3)  LmiTATioa  oa  amovir  op  upb  ntsuB- 
AacB  BBUBPiTS.— Life  Insurance  beoeflta  shaU 
not  be  taken  Into  account  under  subsection 
(cX3)  to  the  extent  the  accrecate  amount  of 
such  benefits  to  be  provided  with  respect  to 
the  employee  exceeds  $50,000." 

(B)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  419A(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  (as 
awiiMtorf  by  subparacraph  (A))  shaD  not 
apply  to  any  croup-term  life  insurance  to 
the  extent  that  the  amendments  made  by 
section  223(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984  do  not  apply  to  such  insurance  by 
reason  of  paracraph  (3)  of  secUon  323(d>  of 
such  Act. 

(4)  TBBATMBar  OP  COLLBCnVBLT  BABOAIIIBD 

PLAas.— Paracraph  (5)  of  section  419A(f )  (re- 
laUnc  to  hlcher  limit  in  case  of  coUecUvely 
bargained  plans)  Is  amended  by  strlkinc  out 
"welfare  benefit  fund  established  under" 
and  Insertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "welfare  bene- 
fit fund  maintained  pursuant  to". 

(5)  CLABIFICATIOa  OP  ACTUABIAL  CBBTIPICA- 

Tioa   BBQUiBBifBaT.— Subparagraph   (A)   of 


secUon  419A(cX5>  (relatlnc  to  special  UmiU- 
tlon  where  no  actuarial  certlflcaUon)  is 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  "under  paracraph 
(1)"  and  insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "under 
this  subsection". 

(6)  AoaaaoATioa  bulbs.— Paracraph  (1)  of 
section  419A(h)  (relatlnc  to  accrecaUon 
rules)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"( 1 )  AaoaaaATioa  op  puaos.— 

"(A)  MAasATOBT  AflOBBBATioa.- For  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (cX4),  (dX3).  and  (eX3). 
aU  welfare  benefit  funds  of  an  employer 
ShaU  be  treated  as  1  fund. 

"(B)   Pbbiossivb   AoaBBOATioa   POB   pua- 

POSBS  aOT  SPBUlflBU  la  SUBPABAMUPB   (A).— 

For  purposes  of  this  section  (other  than  the 
provisions  ^Mdfled  in  subparacraph  (A)),  at 
the  election  of  the  employer,  3  or  more  wel- 
fare benefit  funds  of  such  employer  may  be 
treated  as  1  fund." 

(7)  CLABIPICATIOa  OP  AOJUBIMBarS  POB  BX- 

iSTiaG  BBBBBVBB.— Paracraph  (7)  of  secUon 
419A(f )  (relatlnc  to  adJustmenU  for  exlsUnc 
excess  reserves)  is  amended  by  strikinc  out 
subparacraph  (C)  and  insertinc  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  f  oUowlnc  new  subparacraphs: 

"(C)  Exunao  bxcbss  bbsbbvb.— For  pur- 
poses of  eomputlnc  the  Increase  under  sub- 
paracraph (A)  for  any  taxable  year,  the 
term  'exlsUnc  excess  reserve'  means  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  assets  set  aside  at  the 
close  of  the  first  taxable  year  endlnc  after 
July  18.  1984.  for  purposes  described  In  sub- 
section (a),  over 

"(U)  the  account  limit  determined  under 
this  aecUon  (without  recard  to  this  para- 
craph) for  the  taxable  year  for  which  such 
increase  is  beinc  computed. 

"(D)  Fuans  to  wbicb  pabacbaph  applibs.— 
This  paracraph  shaU  apply  only  to  a  wel- 
fare benefit  fund  which,  as  of  July  18. 1964. 
had  assets  set  aside  for  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (a)." 

(8)  CLABiPicATioa  OP  PUBD.— Subsection  (e) 
of  secUon  419  (deflninc  welfare  benefit 
funds)  is  M««wM»«rf  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(4)  Tbbaimbbt  op  AMOuars  rbld  pubsu- 

ABT  TO  CBBTAia  nSUBAlKS  COIRBACIS.- 

"(A)  la  OBBBBAL.— Notwithstanding  para- 
craph (3XC),  the  term  'fund'  shall  not  in- 
clude amounts  held  by  an  insurance  compa- 
ny pursuant  to  an  insurance  contract  if — 

"(1)  there  is  no  cuarantee  of  a  renewal  of 
such  contract,  and 

"(U)  other  than  insurance  protection,  the 
only  payments  to  which  the  employer  or 
employees  are  enUUed  are  experience  rated 
refunds  or  policy  dividends  which  are  not 
cuaranteed  and  which  are  determined  by 
factors  other  than  the  amount  of  welfare 
benefits  paid  to  (or  on  behalf  of)  the  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  or  their  benefici- 
aries. 

"(B)  LnciTATioa.— In  the  case  of  any  in- 
surance contract  deecrlbcd  la  subparacraph 
(A),  subparacraph  (A)  shaU  not  apply  unless 
the  amount  of  any  experimoe  rated  refund 
or  p^lcy  dividend  payable  to  an  employer 
with  respect  to  a  policy  year  Is  treated  by 
the  employer  as  received  or  accrued  in  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  policy  year  ends." 

(0)  CLABIPICATIOa  OP  TAZBS  PAD  BT  BM- 
PLOTBB  oa  laOOlIB  OP  CBBTAZa  WBLPABB  BBBB- 

PIT  puans.— SubaecUon  (c>  of  secUon  419A 
(relatlnc  to  employer  taxed  on  income  of 
welfare  benefit  funds  in  certain  cases)  is 
amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oDowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(3)  COOBSDIATIOa  WITH  SBCTIOH  41t.— If 

any  amount  is  included  in  the  gross  income 
of  an  employer  for  any  taxable  year  under 
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paragraph  ID  with  respect  to  any  welfare 
benefit  funf— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  which  Is  attrttiutable  to  the 
amount  so  included  shaU  be  treated  as  a 
contribution  paid  to  sudi  welfare  benefit 
fund  on  the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year, 
and 
"(B)  the  4ax  so  attributable  shaU  be  treat- 
on  the  fund  for  purposes  of 
X4XA).'' 

TO  TAX  oa 


"(4) 


section 
of 
regard  to 


(i)  of  section  5ia(aX3XE)  is 
striking  out  "detennined  under 
■  and  Inseiting  in  Ueu  there- 
under seettOD  419A  (without 
ion  (f  X8)  thereof)", 
ibpttagraph  (B)  of  section  513(aX3) 
is  amended  jby  striking  out  dause  (U)  and  by 
redeslcnatlfc  clauses  (lU)  and  (Iv)  as  clauses 
(U)  and  (Ul)(  respectively. 

(C)  Clau*  (U)  of  sectkm  5ia(aX3XE)  (as 
redesicnatell  by  subparacraph  (B))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strlkinc  out  "a  exlsUnc  reserve"  In 
subclause  (t)  and  inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
"an  existing  reserve". 
(U)  by  stnklnc  out  "reserve  or  post-retire- 


ment 
subclause 


insuianoe 
(Ul) 


life  Insurance  benefit"  In 
and  Insertinc  In  Ueu  thneof 
post-retirement  medical  or  life 
lefita".  and 

out  "as  of  the  dose  of  the 
last  plan  yaar  endlnc  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  1964" 
in  subdauate  (II)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"on  July  18;  1984". 

(D)  C3auae  (Ul)  of  section  513(aX3XE)  (as 
redealcnat4l  by  subparacraph  (B))  is 
amended  btr  strlkinc  out  "pancraph  shaU 
not"  and  iivertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph shaUjnot". 

(11)  AMXamCDITS  BBLATBD  TO  TAX  OB  CBB- 

TAia  puan^  wblpabb  bbbbstt  plabb.— Sub- 
section (b)  *f  secUon  4976  (defining  disquaU- 
fled  benefiV  is  amended  to  lead  as  foUowK 

"(b)  DnctoAUPiBD  Bbbbpr.— Fw  purposes 
of  subaeetiaa  (a)— 

"(1)  la  (kajwaii  —The  term  'disqualified 
benefit'  mMns— 

"(A)  any 'post-retirement  medfaal  benefit 
or  life  insivance  benefit  movlded  with  re- 
spect to  a  Ikey  employee  if  a  separate  ac- 
count is  required  to  be  established  for  such 
employee  under  section  419A(d)  and  such 
payment  la  bot  from  such  aoeount, 

"(B)  any '  post-retirement  medical  boiefit 
or  life  insMranoe  benefit  piwvMed  with  re- 
spect to  an  Individual  In  whose  favor  dis- 
crimination Is  prohibited  unless  the  idan 
meets  the  'requirements  of  section  S05(b) 
with  reapedt  to  such  boiefit  (irtiether  or  not 
such  requUements  apply  to  sudi  plan),  and 

"(C)  any  ^Mirtlon  of  a  wdfare  benefit  fund 
reverting  to  the  benefit  of  the  employer. 

"(2)  Ezcvnoa  pob  oouacnvB  BABOAiaiaa 
pLtas.— PaiamPh  dXB)  ahall  not  apply  to 
any  plan  oulntalned  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  employee  representaUves  and 
1  or  more  Employers  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  cgreonent  Is  a  oolleettve  barcaln- 
lnc acreeotent  and  that  the  benefits  re- 
ferred to  14  paracraph  (IXB)  were  the  sub- 
ject of  cood  faith  barcalnlnc  between  such 
employee  nepresentaUves  and  such  employ- 
er or  empheren. 

"(3)  BxG#noa  pob  aoaoBDUuziBLB  oobtbi- 
BUTioin.— Paracraph  (IXC)  shaU  not  apply 
to  any  amount  attributable  to  a  oontrfbu- 
Uon  to  tbeifund  which  Is  not  allowable  as  a 
deduction  Bnder  section  419  tat  the  taxable 
year  or  any  prior  taxable  year  (and  such 
oontribuUc^  shaU  not  be  Induded  in  any 
carryover  laider  aection  419(d)). 


EXCBPTIOa     FOB     CBOAOr    AMDuars 

AOAiasT  BxisTiau  BBSBBVB.— Sub- 
paracraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paracraph  (1) 
shaU  not  apply  to  post-retirement  benefits 
charaed  acalnst  an  exlstinc  reserve  for  post- 
retirement  medical  or  Uf e  Insurance  boief  its 
(ss  defined  in  secUon  513(aX3XE))." 

(13)    CLABIPICATIOa    OP    BPVBCnVB    DATB.— 

Subsection  (e)  of  secUon  511  of  the  TBx 
Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  addlnc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlnc  new  para- 
craphc 

"(6)  AMxaniBaTS  kbateb  to  tax  oa  ubbb- 
latbd  BuaiBBSB  DiooifB.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxaUe  yean  endinc  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1985.  For  purposes  of  section  15  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  audi 
amendments  shaU  be  treated  as  a  chance  in 
the  rate  of  a  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of 
socfaCode. 

"(7)  AUBaPMBBTS  BBLATBD  TO  BXCISB  TAXXS 

cm  caetuM  wblpabb  bbbbpit  flabs.- The 
amendments  made  by  subsecUcm  (c)  sbaU 
apply  to  benefits  provided  after  December 
31. 1965. 

(13)  f^^^*^*!  AMBinnfBBT.- Paracraph  (2) 
of  section  51 1(e)  of  the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  sec- 
tion 514". 

(b)  AMBBimBBTS  RBJiTBD  TO  SSCTIOa  513 

OP  iHB  Act.— 

(1)  Clause  (U)  of  section  404(bX2XB)  (re- 
latlnc to  exceptions  for  certain  benefits)  is 
aiMmUH  by  strlkinc  out  "to  any  benefit" 
and  insertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "any  benefit". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  aection  404  la  amend- 


(A)  by  strlkinc  out  "UapuaiiBD"  in  the  sub- 
section headinc  and  insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Cbbtaib".  and 

(B)  by  strlkinc  out  "unfunded"  in  the 
headinc  of  paracraph  (2)  and  insertinc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "certain". 

(c)  AMBamBaTS  Rbatbd  to  Sacnoa  513 
OPTBB  Act. — 

(1)  Paracraph  (1)  of  section  505(a)  (relat- 
lnc to  certain  requirements  must  be  met  In 
case  of  organlBattons  described  in  paragraph 
(9)  or  (30)  of  section  501(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  an  employer". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aecUon  505(b)  (relat- 
ing to  nondiacrimlnaUon  requirements)  Is 
aniMutoii  by  striking  out  "as  provided  in 
paracraph  (3)"  and  insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"as  otlmwlse  provided  in  this  subsection". 

(3)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  section  505(bXl) 
is  amended  by  strlkinc  out  "hltfily  compen- 
sated employees"  and  insertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "hltfily  compensated  Individuals". 

(4)  Paracraph  (2)  of  section  505(a)  (rdat- 
Inc  to  exoqition  for  collective  barcalnlnc 
acieements)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  EXGBTIOa  POB  OOLLBCnVB'  BABOAiaiaG 

AOBBMBaiB.— Paracraph  (1)  shaU  not  apply 
to  any  orcanlsaUon  which  is  part  of  a  plan 
maintained  pursuant  to  an  acreement  be- 
tween employee  representaUves  and  1  or 
more  employers  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  acreement  is  a  collective  barcalnlnc 
acreement  and  that  such  plan  was  the  sub- 
ject of  cood  faith  barcalnlnc  between  such 
employee  rmreaentatives  and  such  employ- 
er or  employers." 

nC.  UL  AMENDMBNTS  BELAISD  TO  PENSION 
PLAN  PB0VI8ION& 

(a)  AMBamBBTS  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  521 
optbbAct.— 

(1)  CLABincAnoa  that  distbibution  fhom 

laPlVUtUAL  BBnBBHBBT  AOOOUaTS  OB  AHBU- 
RIBB  KUBT  BBOia  AT  lOVi.— 

(A)  Paracraph  (8)  of  section  408(a)  (defln- 
inc individual  retirement  account)  is  amend- 
ed by  strlkinc  out  "(relating  to  required  dis- 


trilnittons)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(without  regard  to  sabpaiagraph  (CXU) 
thereof)  and  th«  Incidental  death  benefit  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  406(b)  (defin- 
ing individual  retirement  annuity)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(rdatinc  to  required  dis- 
tributions)" and  insertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
"(without  recard  to  subparacraph  (CXU) 
thereof)  and  the  Inrldental  death  benefit  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a)". 

(2)  EzBipnoa  op  pbb-isss  aocuifULAnoas 

PBOM      PBHALTT     oa     PBBMATUBB     BISTBIBU- 

noas.— 

(A)  SubparacraiA  (A)  of  aecUon  73(mX5) 
(relatlnc  to  penalties  apidicable  to  certain 
amounts  recdved  by  5-percent  ownen)  Is 
ammrted  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  This  subparacraph  shaU  apidy— 

"(1)  to  amoonts  wlildi— 

"(I)  are  recdved  from  a  qualified  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  or  under  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403(a).  and 

"(11)  are  recdved  by  a  S^ieroent  owner 
before  such  owner  attains  the  age  of  SOVt 
years,  for  any  reason  other  than  such  owner 
hecominc  disabled  (witliin  the  meanlnc  of 
paracraph  (7)  of  this  section),  end 

"(U)  to  amounts  which  are  lecdved  from  a 
qualified  trust  described  tai  sectkm  401(a)  or 
umler  a  plan  described  in  section  403(a)  at 
any  time  by  a  5-peroent  owner,  or  by  the 
successor  of  such  owner,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  amounts  are  determined 
(under  reculatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) to  exceed  the  benefits  provided  for 
such  individual  under  the  plan  formula. 

Clause  (i)  shaU  not  apply  to  any  amount  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  in  his  capacity  as  a 
poUcyiiolder  of  an  annuity,  endowment,  or 
life  Insurance  contract  irtiidi  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  dividend  or  stanUar  distribution 
and  dause  (1)  sliall  not  apply  to  amounts  at- 
tributable to  oontrOHitions  paid  before  Jan- 
uary 1. 1965." 

(B)  Subparacraph  (C)  of  section  73(mX5) 
Is  Mm'iMi**!  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paracraph.  the 
term  '5-peroent  owner'  means  any  Individiial 
who.  at  any  time  duiinc  the  5  plan  yean 
precedlnc  ttie  idan  year  In  which  the 
amount  is  recdved.  is  a  S-peroent  owner  (as 
defined  in  section  416(1X1X8)." 

(C)  Paracraph  (5)  of  section  73(m)  is 
mmmna»A  by  striklnc  out  "OWBBB-BIVUnr- 
BBB"  in  tlie  paracraph  headinc  and  Insertinc 
in  lieu  tliereof  "5-pereent  ownen". 

(3)  ExTxasioa  op  oiBnuBunoa  bbquibb- 
MBras  TO  sacnoa  40s  (b)  Aaauixus.— 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  403  (rdatinc 
to  taxability  of  benefidary  under  annuity 
purchased  by  section  S01(cX3)  wcairtiatlon 
at  public  school)  is  amended  by  addlnc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followinc  new  para- 
craph: 

"(10)  DisTBiBunoa  BBQUiBBMBaTB.— Under 
reculatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  this 
subsection  sliaU  not  apidy  to  any  annuity 
contract  (or  to  any  custodial  account  de- 
scribed In  paracraph  (7)  or  retirement 
income  account  described  in  paracraidi  (9)) 
unless  requirements  similar  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  401(aX0)  are  met  (and  re- 
quirements similar  to  the  incidental  death 
benefit  requirements  of  section  401(a)  an 
met)  with  remed  to  such  snnuity  contract 
(or  custodial  account  or  retirement  income 
account)." 

(B)  Paracraph  (7)  of  section  403(b)  is 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  subparacraph  (D). 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  thia  parar 
graph  shaU  apply  to  contrlbutiona 
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after  tbe  date  of  the  enartmwit  of  this  Act 
in  ta^w'*'*  yean  endtaic  after  such  date. 
(4)  CuuancATioa  or  aaqvuxD  nonnmni 


(A)  Subparacraph  (C)  of  aeetion  401(aK9) 
(defining  required  bftinnlng  date)  ia  amend- 
ed by  itriklnc  out  the  last  wntoice  and  In- 
aertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  following: 
"Clause  (U)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an 
emidoyec  who  is  a  5-peroent  owner  (as  de- 
fined in  section  41«iXlXB))  at  any  time 
during  the  S  plan  years  preceding  the  plan 
year  ending  in  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  em^yee  attains  age  70Vi." 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  40»  (relating 
to  employer  securities  miist  stay  In  the 
plan)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  «oA 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  dis- 
tribution required  under  section  401(aX9)." 

(5)  Ranuiaai)  sistbibutioiis  hot  bjobli 
POB  Bouovsa  nasnoirr.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  403(a)  (relat- 
ing to  rollover  amounts)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(O)  RaouniD  Duranunoira  not  kuoiblk 
roa  aoLLom  TassticBirr.— Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  distribution  to 
the  extent  such  distribution  Is  required 
under  section  401(a)(9). " 

(BXl)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
403(aX4)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(F)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  (O)". 

(11)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  403(b)  Is 
amoided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  RnnazD  DtRuauTiom  rot  xuoible 
roa  BOLLOTia  TUATiaarr.— Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  distribution  to 
the  extent  such  distribution  Is  required 
under  paragraph  (10)." 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  408(d)  (relat- 
ing to  rollover  contributions)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(X)  DunAL  or  bollovsb  tbsatmbmt  roa 
aaqunzD  DUSXiBimoiia— This  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  to  the 
extent  such  amount  Is  required  to  be  distrib- 
uted under  subsection  (aX6)  or  (bX3)." 

(6)  TusntnT  or  DisTanrrnoits  aaqmaxD 
umB  lacuiaiiiAL  dbath  bbrrt  auias.— 
Paragraph  (0)  of  aecUon  401(a)  (relating  to 
required  distributions)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(O)  TazATMXirr  or  ncimrrAi.  dbath  am- 
■nr  oisnuaiTTioKs.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  any  distributi(m  required  under  the  In- 
cidental death  beneflt  requiremenU  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution 
required  under  this  paragraph."        

(7)  ComoamaG  smmiiiiRS  to  sacnoa 

4S74.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4974  (reUtlng 
to  exdae  tax  on  certain  accumulations  In  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or  annuities)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  408(a)  («) 
or  (7).  or  408(b)  (3)  or  (4)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  408(aX8)  or  408(bXS>". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4074  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  408(a)  (8) 
or  (7)  or  408(b)  (3)  or  (4)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "section  408(aX8)  or  408(bX3)". 

(b)  Ammiim—ib  Rxlatd  TO  Sbctior  522 
OrTHSACT.— 

(1)  Clanse  (v)  of  secUm  402(aX5XE)  (de- 
fining partial  distributitm)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  any  portion  of'  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "of  all  or  any  portion  or*. 

(2)  Clause  (1)  of  section  402(aX5XD)  (re- 
lating to  spedal  rules  for  partial  distribu- 
tions) Is  amended  by  addhig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 


"For  purposes  of  subclause  (I),  the  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  employee  shaU  not  in- 
clude any  accumulated  deductible  employee 
contrlbutians  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 79(0X5))." 

(3XA)  Section  403  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  TaasntaaT  or  8xLr-Eifn.oTXD  Indi- 
vnuAta.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  subsection  (eX4).  the  term  'em- 
ployee' includes  a  self-employed  individual 
(as  defined  In  section  401(cXlXB))  and  the 
employer  of  such  Individual  shaU  be  the 
person  treated  as  his  employer  under  sec- 
tion 401(cX4). " 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  402(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (F). 

(4)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  403(a)  (relat- 
ing to  roUover  where  spouse  received  distri- 
butions after  death  of  enmloyee)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  spouse  were  the  em- 
ployee" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
spouse  were  the  employee:  except  that  a 
trust  or  plan  described  in  subclause  (III)  or 
(IV)  of  paragraph  (5XEXiv)  shaU  not  be 
treated  as  an  eligible  retirement  plan  with 
respect  to  such  distribution." 

(5)  Clause  (U)  of  section  402(aX5XD)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  plan  described 
In  subclause  (IV)  or  (V)"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "a  trust  or  plan  described  In 
subdause  (III)  or  (IV)". 

(6)  Clause  (I)  of  section  402(aX5XF)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  transfer  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "a  transfer  resulting  in  any 
portion  of  a  distribution  being  excluded 
from  gross  Income  under  subparagraph 
(A)". 

(7)  Paragraph  (20)  of  section  401(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "qualifying  roU- 
over distribution  (determined  as  if  section 
402(aX5XDXI)  did  not  contain  subclause 
(II)  thereof)  described  in  section 
402(aX5XAXl)  or  403(aX4XAXi)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "qualified  total  distribu- 
tion described  in  section  403(aX5XEXIXI)". 

(8)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  523  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'the  date  of  the  amendment" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  date  of 
the  enactment". 

(9)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  403(bX8) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(FXl)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "and  (FXl)". 

(C)  AMmUfXHTS  RXLATXD  TO  SaCTIOK  533 

or  THB  Act.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  72(eX7) 
(relating  to  plans  substantially  all  the  con- 
tributions of  which  are  employee  contribu- 
tions) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "any  trust  or  contract" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  plan  or 
contract". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "85  percent  of  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "85  percent  or  more 
of.  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  cUuse  (U),  deductible  em- 
ployee contributions  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (0X5XA))  shaU  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  72(qX2) 
(relating  to  5-percent  penalty  for  premature 
distributions  from  annuity  contracts)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(eX5XD)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section (eX5XD)  (determined  without 
regard  to  subsection  (eX7))". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  72  is  amend- 


1(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (dXl)"  and 
inserting  tn  Ueu  thereof  "subsections  (dXl) 
and  (eX7)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (eXlXB)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(eX8)". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  73(mX3) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "3  yean)"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "3 
yean)  and  subsection  (eX7)  (relating  to 
plans  where  substantially  aU  contributions 
are  employee  contributions)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (eXlXB)" 
in  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsection  (eX8)". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  72(eXl)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  72(eX5)". 

(d)  AmauMaiiTs  Rxlatbi  to  SicTioa  524 
or  TBI  Act.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  418(1X1) 
(defining  key  employee)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new 
sentence:  "Such  term  shaU  not  include  any 
officer  or  employee  of  an  entity  referred  to 
in  section  414(d)  (relating  to  governmental 
plans)." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  418(gX4) 
(relating  to  benefits  not  taken  into  account 
if  employee  not  employed  for  last  5  yean)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(E)  Bamma  aor  takxh  tkto  nocautn  a 

KMrLOTlK  wot  aMTLORO  FOB  LAST  S  TBSaS.— 

If  any  individual  has  not  performed  servioes 
for  the  emidoyer  maintaining  the  plan  at 
any  time  during  the  5-year  period  ending  on 
the  determination  date,  any  accrued  benefit 
for  such  Individual  (and  the  account  of  such 
buUvidual)  shaU  not  be  taken  into  account" 

(e)  AMXaDMBIITS  RiLATD  TO  SicTioa  525 
or  THB  Act.— 

(IXA)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2039  (re- 
lating to  exception  of  certain  animity  inter- 
ests created  by  community  property  laws)  is 
hereby  repealed 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  ShaU  apply  to  estates  of  decedents 
dying  after  the  date  of  the  mactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2XA)  Section  2517  (reUUng  to  certain  an- 
nuities under  qualified  plans)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  12  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2517. 

(C)  The  amoidments  made  by  this  para- 
graph sbaU  apply  to  tranaf en  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  AnBiiiiaaT  Rblatbb  to  Sictiok  528  or 
TBI  Act.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  526(d)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (6)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (7)". 

(g)  AMaaBUBTS  RXLATBD  TO  SXCTIOB  527 

or  THB  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  401(k)  (relat- 
ing to  appUcation  of  participation  and  dis- 
crimination standards)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowtng  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  shaU 
be  treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (aX4)  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions if  the  requiremenU  of  subparagraph 
(AXU)  are  met." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  401(kX3) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUcnring: 
"If  an  employee  is  a  participant  under  2  or 
more  cash  or  deferred  arrangements  of  the 
employer,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
deferral  percentage  with  remect  to  such  em- 
ployee. aU  such  cash  or  deferred  arrange- 
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be  treated  as  1  cash  or  deferred 
at." 

sph  (C>  of  section  401(kX2) 

by  striking  out  "are  nonforfelt- 

erting  In  Ueu  thereof  "is  mm- 


ments 
arrangemi 

(3)  Su( 
is 

able' 
forfeitable' 

(h)  AmlOMKim  Rblatbd  to  Swtior  528 
orTBBAcn— 

(1)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  401  (relating 
to  medical,  etc..  benefits  for  retired  employ- 
ees and  their  spouses  and  dependenU)  is 
amended—' 

(A)  by  strung  out  "5-peroent  owner"  each 
place  It  apbean  in  paragraph  (8)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  Ihereof  "key  enVloyee".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  la  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowinr 
"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (8).  tbe  term 
'key  empl<nree'  means  any  employee,  who  at 
any  time  luring  the  plan  year  or  any  pre- 
ceding plati  year  during  whldi  contributions 
were  made  on  behalf  of  such  employee,  is  or 
was  a  key  employee  as  defined  In  section 
418(1)." 

(3)  Paratraph  (1)  of  section  415(1)  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  certain  medical  benefits) 
is  amende!  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  hew  sentence:  "Subparagraph  (B> 
of  subsection  (cXl)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
amount  treated  as  an  annual  addition  under 
tbe  prece<Sng  sentence." 

(3)  Subs^ion  (1)  of  section  415  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "a  defined  benefit  plan" 
each  plac*  It  appean  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  pension  or  annuity  plan". 

SEC  lU.  AMBNDIfKNTB  ULAnO  TO  nUNGI  BIN- 

iBFrmmviaioiaL 

(a)  Amb^dmbits  to  Sbctiom  132.— 

(1)  a«ie  (U)  of  section  lS3(fX2XB)  (de- 
fining d^oident  children)  is  amended  by 
striking  ott  "are  deceased"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "are  deceased  and  who  has  not 
attained  a^  25". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  132(cX3) 
(defining  Employee  discount)  to  amended  by 
striking  oht  "are  provided  to  the  employee 
by  the  employer"  and  inserting  tn  Ueu 
thereof  "b«  provided  by  tbe  employer  to  an 
employee  for  use  by  such  enployee". 

(3)  Subjection  (i)  of  section  132  (relating 
to  custonten  not  to  inehide  enutloyees)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(CX3XB)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (cK2)". 

(b)  AMBfniMBMTa  TO  SWIKW  125.— 

(1)  CLMincATioa  or  bbrtits  which  mat 
Bx  rBOVD8D  mnaa  caribbia  rum.— 

(A)  Suttsections  (c>  and  (dXlXB)  of  sec- 
tion 125  in  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"statutoit  ntmtaxable  beneflU"  each  place 
it  appeatt  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"quaimedbeneflta". 

(B)  Subjection  (f )  of  aeetiaa  125  to  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows:  

"(f)  QtAuriKD  BaaBMia  Damiat.- For 
purposes  of  thto  section,  the  term  'qualified 
benefit'  means  any  benefit  which.  wlUi  the 
appUcatick  of  subsection  (a),  to  not  Includ- 
ible in  tbfe  gross  income  of  the  employee  by 
reastm  ofl  an  express  provtaian  of  thto  chap- 
ter (other  than  section  117. 124. 127.  or  132). 
Such  term  includes  any  group  term  life  in- 
surance #hlcb  to  indudOde  in  grass  tnoome 
only  becsiuse  it  exceeds  the  doUar  Umltation 
of  section  79  and  sudi  term  includes  any 
other  benefit  permitted  under  regulatons." 

(2)  Ta^ssiTioirAL  bulb.— Paragraph  (5)  of 
section  811(b)  of  the  Tax  Refbim  Act  of 
1984  (reli  iting  to  exception  for  certain  cafe- 
teria idMis  and  benefits)  to  amended  by 
adding  a^  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagHipb:  

"(D)  C^tUCTIVB  BABOAIWnW  AOBiSMSWia- 

In  the  c8se  of  any  cafeteria  plan  in  exist- 


ence on  February  10.  1984.  and  maintained 
pursuant  to  1  or  more  ooUective  bargaining 
agreements  between  employee  representa- 
tivea  and  1  or  more  employers,  tbe  date  on 
which  the  last  of  such  ooUective  bargaining 
agreements  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  thereof  agreed  to 
after  July  18,  1984)  shaU  be  substituted  for 
'January  1,  1985'  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
for  'July  1.  1985'  in  subparagraph  (B).  For 
purposes  of  the  prece(ling  sentence,  any 
plan  amendment  made  pursuant  to  a  coUec- 
tive  bargaining  agreement  relating  to  the 
plan  which  amends  tbe  plan  solely  to  con- 
form to  any  requirement  added  by  thto  sec- 
tion (or  any  requirement  in  the  regulations 
under  section  125  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  proposed  on  ICay  8. 1984)  shaU 
not  be  treated  as  a  termination  of  such  col- 
lective barpUning  agreement" 

(S)  SraCIAL  BOUC  WHBBX  COHTBIBUTIOin  OB 

■■■■■■■■■■■MgM'i »  svsrxmBD. — Paragr^ib  (5) 
of  section  531(b)  of  tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of tbe  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)   SraCIAL   BULB   WHBBX  OOHTBDUTIOaS 

an  »"  ■«■■■»»■»«■■  I «  susraHUBD. — For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  a  plan 
shaU  not  be  treated  as  not  continuing  to  fail 
to  saitlsfy  the  rules  referred  to  In  such  sub- 
paragraphs with  respect  to  sny  benefit  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  a  flexible  spending  ar- 
rangemmt  merely  because  ctmtributions  or 
r^mbursonents  (or  both)  arith  req>ect  to 
such  plan  were  suspended  before  January  1, 
1985." 

(c)  AionmiiBiiTS  to  Sbctiok  4977.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4977(c)  to 
^m««iH»H  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(2)  at  aU  times  on  or  after  January  1. 
1984.  and  before  tbe  dose  of  tbe  calendar 
year  involved,  substantially  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  tbe  employer  were  entitled  to  em- 
ployee discounts  on  goods  or  services  provid- 
ed by  the  employer  in  1  line  of  business.". 

(2)  atdtXaa  4977  (relating  to  tax  on  certain 
fringe  benefits  provided  by  an  employer)  to 
>tw«miiMi  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  SacTioH  To  Am.T  Oklt  to  Emplot- 
MBrr  WiTHn  thx  Uhrxd  Statbs.— Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations,  thto 
section  shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment within  tbe  United  SUtes." 

(d)  TkXATMXiiT  or  Tblxphorb  Cohcbssiom 
Sbbvicb  roa  Cbbtain  Rbtibbbs.— Section  559 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  to  amended 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection: 

"(e)  TBtBrRORB  SxBVicB  roa  Pbx-Divbsti- 
T0BB  Rbtibbbs.- In  tbe  case  of  an  employee 
who.  by  reason  of  retirement  or  disability, 
sepsnted  before  January  1.  1984.  from  tbe 
service  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modified 
final  Judgment— 

"(1)  aU  entities  subject  to  the  modified 
final  Judgment  shaU  be  treated  as  a  single 
employer  in  the  same  line  of  business  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  telephcme 
service  provided  to  the  employee  to  a  no-ad- 
dltional-cost  service  as  defined  in  section 
132  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of  1954; 
and 

"(2)  payment  by  an  entity  subject  to  the 
modified  final  Judgment  of  aU  or  part  of  tbe 
cost  of  local  telephone  service  provided  to 
the  employee  by  a  person  other  than  an 
oitity  subject  to  the  modified  final  Judg- 
ment (including  rebate  of  the  amount  paid 
by  the  employee  for  the  service  and  pay- 
ment to  the  person  providing  the  service) 
fh^n  be  treated  as  telephone  service  provid- 
ed to  the  employee  by  such  single  employer 
for  purposes  of  determining  whether  tbe 


telephone  service  to  a  no-additional-oost 
service  as  defined  in  sectkm  132  of  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
For  purposes  of  thto  subsection,  the  term 
'employee'  has  the  meaning  given  to  audi 
term  by  section  132(f)  of  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954." 
SBC  it4.  AmmHiDrrB  BELAno  to  empixiykb 

STOCK  OWNOSmP  rLAMB. 

(a)  AMZHOifxim  Rblatbb  to  Sacnoa 
541.- 

(1)  Section  1042(a)  (relating  to  nonrecog- 
nltion  of  gain)  to  ammded  by  striking  out 
"gain  (if  any)  on  such  sale"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "gain  (if  any)  on  such  sale 
which  would  be  recognised  as  long-term  cap- 
ital gain". 

(2)  Section  1042(bX2)  (relating  to  require- 
ment that  onployees  must  own  30  percent 
of  stock  after  sale)  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  employer  securities  (within  the 
n^fyntny  of  section  409(1))"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "aU  stock  (other  than  preferred 
stock  described  in  section  1504(aX4))  of  the 
corporation  which  issued  the  qualified  secu- 
rities". 

(3)  Parsgraph  (3)  of  section  1042(b)  (relat- 
ing to  requirement  that  plan  be  maintained 
for  benefit  of  employees)  to  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Plaii  maihtaird  roa  BBtariT  or  bm- 
PLOTBBs.— No  portion  of  the  assets  of  tbe 
plan  or  cooperative  attributable  to  qualified 
securities  with  respect  to  which  an  dectlon 
under  subsection  (aXl)  was  made  may 
accrue  directly  or  indirectly  under  such 
plan,  or  may  be  allocated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  such  cooperative,  for  the  benefit 
of- 

"(A)  tbe  taxpayer. 

"(B)  any  person  who  been  a  relationship 
to  the  taxpayer  described  in  section  267(b). 
or 

"(C)  any  otb«'  person  who  owns  (afto'  ap- 
plication of  section  318(a))  more  than  25 
percent  (by  value)  of— 

"(1)  any  daas  of  stock  of  the  corporation 
which  issued  such  qualified  securities,  or 

"(U)  the  total  value  of  the  stock  of  any 
other  oorpcnation  which  to  a  member  of  tbe 
same  controUed  group  of  corporations 
(within  tbe  meaning  of  section  409(1X4))  as 
such  corporation. 

All  plans  which  are  treated  as  1  plan  under 
section  401(aX4)  or  410  shaU  be  treated  aa  1 
plan  for  purposes  of  thto  paragraph." 

(4)  Sectioo  1042(cXl)  (defining  qualified 
securities)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "securities"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"stock", 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  tbe  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(5)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1042(c)  (defin- 
ing qualified  replacement  iHt>paty)  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  QDALinXD  WlBlMaMMMl  rBOPBBTT. — 

"(A)  IH  GXRBBAi.— The  term  'qualified  re- 
placement  property*  means  any  security 
issued  by  a  domestic  operating  corporation 
which— 

"(1)  did  not  tar  the  taxable  year  preceding 
the  taxable  year  in  wbldi  such  security  was 
purdiased  have  passive  investment  income 
(as  defined  in  section  1362(dX3XD))  in 
excess  of  25  percent  of  the  grass  receipts  of 
such  corporation  for  such  preceding  taxable 
year,  and 
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"<ii)  la  not  tbe  oorpormtlon  wliidi  iaaied 
the  qoaUfMI  Mcurltlw  vbldi  weh  aecurlty 
lanplMtac 

"(B)  OHBAxnw  ooaroBAnoii.— For  pur- 
poMs  of  tlilt  pancnph.  the  ton  'openilnc 
corporation'  iwim  »  eofpontion  Mibatui- 
ttaUy  ail  tbe  aaaato  of  which  were,  at  the 
tine  the  aecurlty  waa  pordiaaed.  need  In  the 
actlte  ecndpct  of  a  trade  or  twiali  wea 

"(C)  OoaxBOUDW  an  oownouD  ooaro- 


)  Aa  1  ooaroBATioii.— 

"(I)  !■  MWii  — Fw  purpoaea  of  applylnc 
I  III!  |ioiagiai>li.  If — 

"(I)  the  corporation  laaulnc  the  aecurlty 
owoa  atock  lapieariiUm  control  of  1  or 
BBore  other  corpurattflfia, 

"(II)  1  or  oaore  other  oorporatlooa 
atock  rapraawitlnt  omtrol  of  the 
tlOB  lowiint  the  aecurlty,  or 

"(m)  both, 
then  all  audi  corporatlona  ahaU  be  treated 
aa  I  fiwiMwatlfln 

"(U)  Oowiaof.— For  purpoaea  of  clauae  (1). 
the  term  'control'  haa  the  meaninc  given 
aueh  tenn  toy  aectlon  104(c). 

"(O)  aatuiuii  aamoD.— For  purpoaea  of 
thla  paracraph.  the  term  'aecurlty*  haa  the 
mnaiili^  Ihrai  auch  term  by  aectlon 
16S(|Xa).  except  that  auch  term  abaU  not 
Include  any  aecurlty  laauad  by  a  government 
OT  political  aubdhrlalon  thereof." 

(6XA)  Section  1043(0  (relating  to  deflnl- 
tlona  and  apodal  nilea)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  OtHO»  MOT  TO  APPLY  TO  OAIII  OP  C 

ooaroBanoai.— flubaectlon  (a)  ahall  not 
apply  to  any  gain  aa  the  aale  of  any  quali- 
fied aaeurltlaa  which  la  Includible  In  the 
groM  Incorae  of  any  C  corporation." 

(B)  Hie  amendment  made  by  aubpara- 
graph  (A)  ahaU  apply  to  aalea  after  March 
38.  1N».  except  that  auch  amendment  ahaU 
not  apply  to  aalea  made  before  July  1.  1085. 
If  made  purauant  to  a  binding  contract  In 
effect  on  March  38.  l»8ft.  and  at  aU  timea 
thereafter. 

(7)  Section  1043(d)  (relating  to  baala  of 
qualified  replacement  property)  la  amended 
by  addng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  fluah  aentence: 

"Any  reduction  In  baala  under  thia  aubaec- 
tlon  ahaO  not  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poaea of  aectlon  1378(aX3)(AXtl)  (relating  to 
definition  of  market  diacount)." 

(8XA)  Section  1043  la  amended  by  redealc- 
natlnc  pihaortlnn  (e)  aa  aubaectlon  (f)  and 
by  luaeiUm  after  aubaectlon  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  aubaaetlon: 

"(e)  RKaiTpas  or  Oahi  oa  DiarooiTioa 


OP 

"(1)  la  e^HUL.— If  a  taxpayer  dlapnara  of 
any  quaUflod  raplaeement  property,  then, 
notwtthataading  any  other  ptovlaian  of  thla 
title,  gain  (If  any)  ahaU  be  reeognlaed  to  the 
extent  of  the  gain  which  waa  not  reeognlaed 
under  aubaaetlon  (a)  by  reaaon  of  the  acqul- 
altlon  by  auch  taxpayer  of  auch  qualified  re- 

DlftC6flft0Oi%  pPO|pdXy> 

"(3)  SnCUI.  BULB  FOB  OOBPOBATIOm  OOII- 
TBOUUB  BT  nn  TAZPATaL— If — 

"(A)  a  eorporatlan  taaolng  qualified  re- 
placement property  dlapoaaa  of  a  aubatantlal 
portion  of  tta  aaaeta  other  than  In  the  ordi- 
nary eoorae  of  Ita  trade  or  buidneaB.  and 

"(B)  any  taxpayar  owning  atock  repreaent- 
Ing  control  (within  the  meaning  of  aectlon 
104(c))  of  waA  corporalon  at  the  time  of 
audi  dlipoaltlon  hoUk  any  qualified  replace- 
ment property  of  auch  corporatkm  at  auch 
ttane. 

then  the  taxpayer  ahall  be  treated  aa  having 
iflapnaril  of  anch  quiUifled  replacement 
property  at  auch  Ume." 


(B)  The  amendment  made  by  aubpara- 
graph  (A)  ahaU  apply  to  diapoattlona  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act,  In 
taxable  yeara  ending  after  aueh  date. 

(0)  Paragraph  (5)  of  aectlon  1043(c)  (relat- 
ing to  aecurltlea  acquired  by  underwriter)  la 


(A)  by  atrlking  out  "aoqulaiUon"  and  In- 
aertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "aale". 

(B>  by  Inaerting  "to  an  employee  stock 
oameiBhlp  plan  or  eligible  worker-owned  co- 
operative" before  "in",  and 

(C)  by  atrlking  out  "aoqoibbd"  In  the 
heading  thereof  and  inaerting  In  lieu  there- 
of "aout". 

(10)  The  heading  for  aectlon  1043  ia 
amended  by  inaerting  "KMPLOTKK"  before 

"srocB". 

(11)  The  table  of  aectlona  for  part  m  of 
aubchapter  O  of  chapter  1  ia  ammrtwd  by 
atrlking  out  the  item  relating  to  aectlon  1(M3 
and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec  1043.  Salea  of  atock  to  employee  atock 
ownerahip  plana  or  certain  co- 
operatlvea." 

(b)  Ambbimbbtb  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa 
M3.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  aectlon  73(e)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubpara- 
graph  (D)  the  following  new  fluah  aentence: 
"CHauae  (I)  ahall  not  apply  to  any  dividend 
deacribed  In  aectlon  404(k)  which  ia  received 
by  a  participant." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectlon  404(k>  (reUt- 
Ing  to  dlvldenda  paid  deduction)  la  amended 
by  Inaerting  ".  and  allocated  to  a  partld- 
pant'a  account."  before  "tm  the  record 
date". 

(3)  Section  404(k)  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  fluah  aentence: 

"Any  deduction  under  thla  aubaectlon  ahall 
be  allowed  in  tbe  taxable  year  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  which  the  dividend  la  paid  or  dia- 
trlbuted  to  the  participant  under  paragraph 
(3).",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "during  the  taxable 
year"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1). 

(4)  Section  404(k).  aa  amended  by  para- 
graph (S).  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new  aentence:  "A  plan 
to  which  thla  aubaectlon  appUea  ahaU  not  be 
treated  aa  violating  the  requlrementa  of  aec- 
tlon 401.  409.  or  4975(eX7)  merely  by  reaaon 
of  any  diatrlbutlon  deacribed  In  paragraph 
(3)." 

(8)  The  amendmenta  made  by  paragrapha 
(1)  and  (S)  ahall  apply  to  dlvldenda  paid 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 
in  taxable  yeara  ending  after  auch  date. 

(C)  Am—iim.mim     RbLATBD     TO     SBCTIOII 

543.- 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetkm  301(eXl) 
(deflnlng  financial  Inatltutlon  preference 
item)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clauae: 

"(IV)    SPBiaAL    BOLBB    POB    OBUOATlOBa    TO 

WHiai  aacnoB  iss  APPLna.— In  the  caae  of 
an  oMlgBtlon  to  which  aectlon  133  appUea— 

"(I)  tntereat  on  such  obllgailona  ahaU  not 
be  treated  aa  exempt  from  taxea  for  pur- 
poaea of  thla  aubparagraph,  and 

"(II)  such  obligation  ahall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  under  clauae  (UXII)." 

(3)  Section  133  (relating  to  exemption  for 
Intereat  on  certain  loana  uaed  to  acquire  em- 
ployer aecurltlea)  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aubaec- 
tlon: 

"(d)  Appucatiob  With  Sbctiob  483  abb 
Obioibal  laauB  Diacomrr  Rulbb.— In  apply- 


ing aeetkm  488  and  aubpart  A  of  part  V  of 
aubdiapter  P  to  any  obligation  to  whldi 
thla  aectlon  appllea,  appropriate  adjuat- 
BMnta  ahaD  be  made  to  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral rate  to  take  Into  account  the  exclusion 
under  aubaectlon  (a)." 

(d)  AMBBaaoDRB  Rblatbb  to  Sbctiob 
544.- 

(I)  Section  3310(a)  (relaUng  to  llabUIty  for 
payment  of  eatate  tax  In  caae  of  tranafer  of 
employer  aecurltlea  to  an  BBOP  or  worker 
cooperative)  la  amended  by  atrlking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  by  redea- 
Ignatlng  paragraph  (3)  aa  paragraph  (3), 
and  by  inaerting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraidi: 

"(3)  the  executor  of  the  eatate  of  the  dece- 
dent may  (without  regard  to  thla  aectlon) 
make  an  election  under  aectlon  8188  with  re- 
apect  to  that  portion  of  the  tax  Impoaed  by 
aeetkm  3001  whkdi  la  attributable  to  em- 
ployer aecurltlea.  and". 

(3)  Sectkm  3S10(c)  (rdattng  to  Inatallment 
paymenta)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  SPBCIAL  BOLBB  POB  APPUCATIOa  OP  8BC- 

TioH  sias(g>.— In  the  caae  of  any  tranafer  of 
employer  aeeurlUea  to  an  employee  atodi 
ownerahip  plan  or  eligible  worker-owner  co- 
operative to  which  thla  aectlon  appllea 

"(A)  Tbabbpbb  bobb  hot  tbioobb  aocblbba- 
noH.— Such  tranafer  ahall  not  be  treated  aa 
a  (Uqxialtlon  or  withdrawal  to  which  aectlon 
8188(g)  appUea. 

"(B)  Sbpabatb  applicatiob  to  bbtatb  abd 
PLAB  nRBBBBTB.— Secttan  8188(g)  ahaU  be 
applied  aeparately  to  the  Intereata  heH 
after  auch  tranafer  by  the  eatate  and  such 
plan  or  cooperative. 

"(C)  Rbquibbd  dibixibotiob  bot  takxb 
arro  aoooubt.— In  the  caae  of  any  diatrlbu- 
tlon of  such  aecurltlea  by  auch  plan  which  ia 
deacribed  In  aeetkm  4978(dXl)- 

"(1)  such  distribution  shall  not  be  treated 
aa  a  dtopoaltlon  or  withdrawal  fpr  purpoaea 
of  aectt<m  8188(g),  and 

"(ii)  auch  aecuritlea  ahall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  applying  aectlon  8188(g)  to  any 
aubaequent  divwaition  or  withdrawal." 

(3)  SecUcm  3310(g)  (relating  to  definl- 
tiona)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Tax  upoobb  bt  aacnoB  aooi.— The 
term  tax  impoaed  by  aectlon  3001'  indudea 
any  Intereat.  penalty,  addltkm  to  tax,  or  ad- 
ditional aflMwnt  relating  to  any  tax  Impoaed 
by  aectton  3001." 

(4)  Sectkm  3310(cXl)  la  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  any  authorlMd  officer  or'  before 
"the  cooperative"  in  the  matter  following 
subparagraph  (B). 

(5)  Sectkm  3310(d)  (relating  to  guarantee 
of  payments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  any  eligible  worker- 
owned  cooperative"  before  "shall  guaran- 
tee" In  the  matter  following  paragraph  (3). 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  plan"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "audi  plan  or  coopera- 
tive, reapectively.".  and 

(C)  by  atrlking  out  ".  indudlng  any  inter- 
eat payable  under  aeetkm  8801  which  ia  at- 
tributable to  auch  amount". 

(8)  Section  3310(gX3)  la  amended  by  atrlk- 
ing out  "aectton  1041(bX3)"  and  inaerting  in 
lieu  thereof  "aectton  1043(bX3)". 

(e)  AMBBmixBTa  Rblatbd  to  Sbctiob 
545.- 

(1)  SecUon  4978(aXl)  (relating  to  tax  on 
diapoaltlon  of  aecuritlea  to  which  aectlon 
1043  appllea  before  doae  of  minimum  hold- 
ing period)  is  amended  by  atrlking  out 
"then"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "than". 
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by 


Ing  out  "paikgraph  (ir  and  liMartlag  in  lieu 
thereof  "auttmctlon  (a)".  . 

(8)  8eetk4  4978(c)  la  aoendA  by  atrfking 
out  "aeetton  1043(aX8XB)"  and  hMrtlng  In 
lieu  thereof  r-aeetkm  104a(bX4)". 

(4)  Seetkid  4978(dXlXC)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  f'seetton  73(mX8r  and  taiaerting 
In  lieu  theroof  "aeetkm  TKnXTr. 

(5)  Seetkitt  4978(eX3)  ia  aaaended  by  atrlk- 
ing out  "aectton  104a(bXir  and  imertlnc  In 
lieu  thereof  !"8ectton  l90lLtKir. 

(8)  8eetki4  4978(eX3)  to  amended  by  atrlk- 
ing out  "ae^km  1043(bXl)"  and  Inaerting  tai 
lieu  thereof  r'aectkm  1043(0X3)". 

(7)  Sectta^  4978(d)  (rdatbig  to  dtopoai- 
ttona  to  wnlch  aectton  doea  not  apply)  to 
amended  b»  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
f oUowing  now  paragraidi: 

"(3)  LranBAzioB  or  ooaKMuxnm  ono  oo- 
opounvB.— In  the  caae  of  any  awihangr  of 
qualified  aecuritlea  purBuant  to  tbe  liquida- 
tion of  tbe  Boipotatkm  lautaig  qualified  ae- 
curitlea lnta[ttte  ellgibte  wwltarowned  ooop- 
eratlve  In  a  Branaaetlan  whldi  aaaeta  tbe  re- 
qulrementa iof  aeetkm  383  (datennined  by 
aubatltutlngi  '100  percent*  for  '80  percent' 
each  place  H  appeara  In  aaetlan  8S3(bXl)). 
such  exdiaage  ahaU  not  be  treated  aa  a  dia- 
poaltlon f orpurpoaea  of  thto 

novi- 


Subaectto*  (c)  of  aectton  588  of  tbe  Tax 


Reform 


of  1084  (relating  to  technkal 
to  the  tuoantlve  atock  option 


provlatona)  I 

(1)  by  abiking  out  "aubaectton  (a)"  In 
paragraidi  dl)  and  inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
aXD". 

(3)  by  a^l^  out  "aubaectton  IW  in 
paragraph  Q)  and  taiaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
"autaaeetlanj[aX3)". 

(8)  by  atriktaig  out  "after  Mardi  30. 1984." 
in  paragrapk  (3),  and 

(4)  by  8t|lUng  out  "aubaectton  (c)"  tai 
paragraph  Q)  and  Inaerttng  In  lieu  thereof 
"aubaectton  (b)". 

PART  T—ukssDwam  noATBD  TO  inuc 

VIWTHBACr 


tMC  1«.  AMtOHIKRIB  BLAIBD  TO  nCIION  (U 

(irnBAcr. 

(a)  Exnantw  or  TmB  pob  Submutibo 
PoucT  SxABMBBT.- Paragraph  (5)  of  aec- 
tton launn  to  amended  by  addtaig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aubpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  Bxi^BBioB  or  mo.— The  Secretary 
may  grant  tti  extenaion  of  time  for  the  pub- 
llahlng  of  k  report  deacribed  In  subpara- 


graph 
the 
for  the 
report 
(b) 


the  submittal  of  sudi  report  to 

if  there  to  reaaonabin  cauae 

to  publlab  or  aubmlt  auch 


fining 


[OB  OP  QDAunn  Vi 
h  (B)  of  aectton  103A(oX4)  (de- 
veteran)  to  amwided  by 
striUng  out*  "January  1. 19n"  and  taiaerttng 
in  lieu  tbenM  "January  31. 19M". 
sac  KL  AMtNimiMT  WELOWb  TO  ncnoH  cu 

4^  THE  ACT. 

(a)  RaquiBBiBBiB  pob  Qoaupibb  Moki^ 
OAOB  CBBDlr  CxBTmcan  Pbobbam  — Sub- 
dauae  (V)  *f  aectton  35(eX3XAXIll)  (defln- 
taig  qualified  mortgage  credit  certificate  pro- 
gram) to  akiended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (1)  o(  aubaectlon  (jr  and  Inaertinc  In 
Ueu  theredf  "aubaectton  (J),  other  than 
paragnpb  m  thenar. 

(b)  OoobIFarh  EPRMtr  Rolbb  Mabb  Ap- 
plicablb.— Advaragraph  (A)  of  aectlon 
35(cX3)  (defining  qualified  mortgage  credit 
certificate  Kogram)  to  amended  by  adding 
at  tbe  endithneof  the  following  new  aeh- 
toice:         ' 


"Ubder  regulattona,  rulea  atanHar  to  the 
rules  of  antaparagrapha  (B)  and  (C)  of  aec- 
tton 108A(cX3)  ahall  apply  to  tbe  require- 
menta  of  thto  aubparagraidi.'' 

(c)  Cabbttobwabb  or  iffn  mt  Cbbui^ 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectton  38(eXl)  (relat- 
ing to  caiiyfuiward  of  unuaed  credit)  to 
amended  to  read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(B)  lanxATiow.- Ilie  amount  of  the 
unuaed  eradtt  which  may  be  taken  into  ao- 
oount  under  aubparagrairii  (A)  for  any  tax- 
able year  aliall  not  exoeed  the  amoimt  (if 
any)  by  wlilcb  the  applicable  tax  limit  for 
audi  taxable  year  exceeda  tbe  aum  of — 

"(i)  tbe  credit  aUowabto  under  aubaectton 
(a)  for  audi  taxable  year  determined  with- 
out regard  to  thto  paragiaidi.  and 

"(U)  tbe  amounte  whtob.  by  reaaon  of  thto 
paracrapb.  are  carried  to  audi  taxable  year 
and  are  attributable  to  taxable  yeara  before 
tbe  unuaed  credit  year." 

(d)  CtBBICAL  AmBIMXBTB. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetkm  35(aXl)  to 
"— ~««^  by  atrlking  out  "paid  or  tatcurred" 
and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "paid  or  ao- 
erued". 

(3)  Snhrhapter  B  of  chapter  88  to  amend- 
ed by  redeaignating  tbe  aectton  8708  wbtoh 
rdataa  to  penaltiea  with  reapect  to  mortgage 
credit  oertifkatea  aa  aectton  8709. 

(3)  The  table  of  aectlona  for  aubchapter  B 
of  chapter  88  to  amended  by  atrUdng  out  the 
Item  rilating  to  tbe  aectton  8708  wbkb  re- 
latea  to  penalttoa  with  re^Mct  to  mortgage 
credit  certifleatea  and  Inaortlng  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowtng: 

"Sec.  8709.  Penaltiea  with  reapect  to  miHt- 

gage  credit  certifleatea." 
tmc  m.  ambumbnt  bblatd)  to  aacnoN  «i* 

OF  IBB  ACT. 
Section  813  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
(rd^tng  to  authority  to  borrow  from  Feder- 
al Flnaadng  Bank)  to  amended  to  read  aa 
foUowx: 

•11  ADVANCI  BCTDNDiNG  OP  COTAIN  VCT- 
MOBTGACK   BOHtm 


"(a)  IB  Obbbbai Notwithatanrting 

tlon  10SA(n)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  an  tasuer  of  applicable  mmlgage 
bonda  may  lasue  advance  refunding  bonda 
with  reelect  to  auch  applicable  mortgage 


"(to)  lioaxATioB  OB  Amoubt  op  Advabcbo 


"(1)  1m  OBBBBAU— The  amount  of  advanced 
refunding  bonda  which  may  be  iaaued  under 
aubaectlon  (a)  ahaU  not  exoeed  the  leaaer 
of- 

"(A)  $300,000,000.  or 

"(B)  tbe  exoeaa  of— 

"(1)  tbe  projected  aggregate  paymente  of 
prkadpal  on  the  appUcaide  mortgage  bonda 
during  the  15-flacaI  year  period  beginning 
with  flaeal  year  1984.  over 

"(U)  tbe  projeoted  aggregate  paymente 
during  auch  polod  of  principal  on  vaort- 
flnaneed  by  the  applicable  mortgage 


"(3)  ABBUMPTIOaS  USBD  Of  MAKIBO  PBOJBO- 

noai.- The  computaUim  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  aball  be  made  by  uaing  the  following 
peroentagea  at  the  prepayment  expolence 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Admlntotratton  in 
the  State  or  regkm  In  which  the  iasuer  of 
the  advance  refunding  bcmda  to  located: 
■flHalTcar  Pareentaae: 

1984 15 

1985 30 

1988 ...™. .. 35 

1987  iS  ui«r«iftCT""!"""."!™..!l 80. 

"(c)  DBPiBmoBS.- For  puipoeea  of  thto 
aectton.- 


"(1)  Appucabu  MoanaAaB  aoena.— The 
term  'appUcahle  mortgage  bonda'  meana  any 
qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bonda  iaaued  aa 
part  of  an  laaue— 

"(A)  wtilch  waa  outatanding  on  December 
5.1980. 

"(B)  with  reapect  to  which  tbe  exoem  de- 
termined under  aubaectlon  (bXl)(B) 
13  percent  of  tbe 
amount  of  auch  bonda  outatanding  on  July 
1.1983. 

"(C)  with  reapect  to  whkdi  tbe  amount  of 
the  average  ammal  prepaymente  during 
ftocal  years  1981.  1983.  and  1883  waa  lem 
than  3  percent  of  tbe  average  of  tbe  loan 
bahmfifa  aa  of  tbe  beglimliig  of  eadi  of  audi 
ftocal  yeara,  and 

"(D)  whtob.  for  fiacBl  year  1983.  had  a  pre- 
payment experience  rate  that  did  not 
exceed  30  percent  of  tbe  prepaf  meut  eipe 1 1- 
ence  rate  of  tbe  Federal  Hoiiaing  Admtaila- 
tratton  tai  tbe  State  or  regton  tai  which  tbe 
toauer  to  located. 

.—The  term  'quaUtied  veterana*  mdrt- 
bonda*  haa  the  meaning  given  to  aocb 
term  by  aectton  103A(cX3)  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

"(3)  FkacAL  TBAB.— Ilie  teim  'ftocal  year' 
meaiM  tbe  ftocal  year  of  tbe  State." 
8W.  lai  AmmtmmB  wmlaiwd  to  bkikm  an 
opnBAcr. 

(a)  SnciAL  RoLB  pob  FACiLiTiBa  T«nrATBB 

OUTBIBB  ma  SXATB. — 

(1)  IB  OBBBBAL.— Subaectlon  (n)  d  aectton 
103  (rdattng  to  UraltaHnn  on 
amount  of  private  activity 
during  any  ralenrtar  year)  to  anfimded  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(13)  Faciutt 


"(A)  IH  oaiBUL.— Except  aa  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B).  no  portion  of  tbe  State 
cemng  apiaicaMe  to  any  State  for  any  calen- 
dar year  nmy  be  used  with  reapect  to  flnane- 
ing  f or  a  fadllty  located  outalde  audi  State. 

"(B)  EXGBPnOB  POB  CBtZAn  PAflnJTIBB 
WBBBB  BXATB  WDX  OBT  PBOrOMWAtB  SBABB 

or  BBBBPR8.— Subparagraph  (A)  ahaU  not 
apidy  to  any  toaue  deacribed  in  aubpara- 
graph (E).  (O).  or  (H)  of  aubaectton  (bX4)  If 
the  iaauer  ceTaMtohea  that  tbe  StatCa  ahare 
of  the  uae  of  the  fadltty  (or  tte  output)  win 
equal  or  exceed  the  State'a  ahare  of  tbe  pri- 
vate activity  Ixmds  laeued  to  finance  the  fa- 
culty." 

(3)  Eiiiciiya  OAiB.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  apply  to  obUga- 
tiona  iaaued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thto  Act  in  taxabte  yeara  ending  after 
such  date. 

(b)  CLABiPicAnoai  op  AmnoanT  pob  Dip- 
§tMMMi  Aluocxhom. — Subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (BXl)  of  aectton  10S(nX8)  (rdating  to 
State  may  provide  for  different  allocation) 
are  each  amended  by  atrlking  out  "govern- 
mental unite"  and  Inaoting  In  lieu  thereof 
"governmental  unite  or  other  authorttlea." 

(c)  CLABiPicAxnm  or  Ezcvmm  poe  Cte- 
TAiB  FAdLmBB.— Clauae  (1)  of  aectton 
103(nX7XC)  (rdattng  to  exceptton  for  cer- 
tatai  fadUtiea  deacribed  tai  aectton  103(bX4) 
(C)  or  (D))  to  amended  by  atrlUng  out  "the 
IHoperty  deecrlbed  tai  auch  aubparagraph" 
and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "all  of  tbe 
property  to  be  finanned  by  tbe  obUgatton". 

(d)  iBPOBMATioii  Rapuaiuwi  oa  Alloca- 
TIOB  OP  Pbivaxb  Activrt  Bobb  Ldiit.- 
Paragraph  (3)  of  aectton  103(1)  (rdating  to 
Information  reporting  requlremente  for  cer- 
tain bonda)  to  amended  by  atriUng  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subpaiagraph  (D).  by 
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atilkliw  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  mib- 
pancnpb  (■)  and  tneerttnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
*■,  umT.  and  by  wUbm  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f oUowtaw  new  aobpansnph: 

"(P)  if  raeh  obUcatkin  k  •  private  acthrlty 
bond  (aa  defined  In  aubMetlai  (nX7)).  auch 
inf  otnatkm  aa  the  Secretarr  may  require 
for  puipoata  of  determlninc  whether  the  re- 
quinmenta  of  aubaertlon  (n)  are  met  with 
rcapeet  to  mch  oWliatfcin  " 
asc  iM.  AmMmnwr  uojowd  to  bcction  «b 
oriaiMT. 

Subparasraph  (A)  of  aectlcn  lOMhXS)  <re- 
latlnc  to  certain  obUgatlona  subaidtaed 
under  energy  procram)  la  amended  by  stzlk- 
Inc  oat  "the  Ubited  Statea.". 
imc  iM.  AUMOiiBfn  ULATiD  TO  sacnoH  m 
ormAcr. 

(a)  Subaectlon  (o)  of  aection  103  (relattaw 
to  denial  of  tax  exemption  for  oonaumer 
loon  booda)  la  amended — 

(1)  by  atilklnc  out  "conaumer  loan  bond" 
each  piece  it  appeaia  and  Inaotlnc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "private  loon  bond". 

(3)  by  atriking  out  "Oomuim  Loam 
Bona"  tn  the  aubaertlon  headlHg  and  In- 
aertlnc    In    lieu    thereof    "Pbivats 


(S)  by  Btriklnc  out  "CoMamm  umii 
Boma"  in  the  headtnc  for  paragraph  (3)  and 
iMerting  in   lieu   thereof   "Pbivati   u>aii 


(b)  Section  103  la  amended  by  redealgnat- 
tng  the  anbaection  (o)  relating  to  croaa  refer- 
encea  aa  aubaectkm  (p). 
■ac.  i«T.  AMBOMiBrr  bblaibd  to  sktion  «n 
ornBMT. 

Sobpangiaph  (A)  of  aection  103(bX16) 
(rdatiiw  to  H^«*.M««  oD  uae  for  land  aoqul- 
altloa)  la  amended  by  atriking  out  "elauae 
(1)"  in  the  but  aentenoe  and  Inaerting  In  lieu 
thereof  "dauae  (11)". 

8IC  l«.  AimiMIINn  ULAICD  TO  SBCnON  O* 

ornBAcr. 

(a)  Obxaoi  Raarucnoiia  Aptlt  to  Bx- 
oipnom  Not  ComAnno  at  IimaaAi.  Ravs- 
inm  Ooas  or  1064.— 

(1)  iM  oaHBUL.— Paragraph  (1)  of  aection 
103(m)  (relating  to  oMigattona  exempt  other 
than  under  thia  title)  la  amended  by  atriking 
out  "(k).  (1).  and  (n)"  and  taiaertlng  In  lieu 
theceof  "(J),  (k).  (1).  (n).  and  (o)". 

(3)  Kiiatma  oaik— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  ahall  apply  to  obilga- 
tioiM  taaued  after  ICardi  n,  198S.  in  taxable 
yean  endtaag  after  auch  date. 

(b)  CoavQumM  AionMBRa  to  RaraAL 
or  Advaiod  RaruaiujNi  of  QuAurm 
Poauc  PAOUTiaa — Paragrapha  (13), 
(MX A),  and  (ITXA)  of  aectloo  103(b)  are 
eadi  amended  by  atriking  out  "(«).  and  (7)" 
and  liMerUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  (6)". 

SK.  Ma.  AHBIDIIIimi  ULARO  TO  SgCIION  Ul 

orniAcr.  

(a)  Claiotcatiot  (mt  OaaauL  Kmcnvi 
Datb.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  031(0  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  19M  (relating  to  etfee- 
thre  date  for  other  provlaiona  relating  to 
tax-exempt  bonda)  la  amended  by  atrHdng 
out  "made  by  thia  aubttUe"  and  Inaerting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "made  by  aectlona  633.  633.  637. 
and  63S  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  (and  the  provlaiona 
of  aecttaH  OSMc).  63S(f).  and  639(b))". 

(3XA)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aection 
631(cX3)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1064  la 
Xijm^ftAmA  by  atriking  out  "amendmenta 
made  by  thia  anbtttle  (other  than  aection 
631)"  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "amend- 
menta (and  provlaiona)  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (ir. 

(B)  effective  with  reapect  to  obUgatlona 
taued  after  ICareh  36.  1965.  aubparagraph 
(A)  of  aecttan  631(eX3)  of  the  Tu  Reform 


Act  of  1964  la  amended  by  atriking  out 
rlaiiara  (I)  and  (U)  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  the  original  uae  of  which  oommenoea 
with  the  taxpayer  and  the  oonatruction.  re- 
cofMtructlon.  or  rehabilitation  of  which 
began  before  October  19. 1963.  and  waa  com- 
pleted on  or  after  auch  date,  or 

"(U)  with  reapect  to  which  a  binding  con- 
tract to  Incur  algnlfieant  expendlturea  for 
oonatruetkm.  reoooatruetion.  or  rehabiUta- 
tkm  waa  entered  Into  before  October  19. 
1963.  and  aome  of  auch  expendlturea  are  In- 
curred on  or  after  auch  date." 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aection  631(c)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowtng  new 
aubparagraph: 

"(C)  BxGvnoii.— Subparagraph  (A)  ahall 
not  apply  with  reapect  to  the  amendment 
made  by  aection  638(e)  and  the  i^oviaiona  of 
aectlona  636(f)  and  636(b)." 

(4)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aection  631(cX3) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  la  amended 
by  atrlUng  out  "aubaectlan  (bX3XA)"  and 
Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "aubaectlon  (bX3)". 

(b)  SraoAL  Ruta  vox  HiAum  Cum  Paciu- 
naa.— Subaectlon  (c)  of  aectian  631  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  19*4  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thocof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  SraciAL  aou  roa  BaALra  cma  raciu- 
ma.— In  the  caae  of  any  health  dub  facul- 
ty, with  reapect  to  the  amenfenent  made  by 
aection  637(c^ 

"(A)  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  be  applied  by 
BUbatltutlng  'April  13.  1964'  for  'December 
31, 1963',  and 

''(B)  paragraph  (3)  ahaU  be  appUed  by 
■ubaUtutIng  'April  13.  1964'  for  'October  19. 
1983'  each  place  It  appearL" 

(c)  TUATimT  or  CotTAiK  Solid  Wabtb 
DnrooAL  PAduma. — 

(1)  I>  oxinBAL.— SubaeeUon  (d)  of  aection 
031  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating 
to  provixlona  of  aubtltle  not  to  apply  to  cer- 
tain property)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Any  aoUd  waate  dlapoaal  fadUty  de- 
aeribed  In  aection  10S(bX4XC)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  If- 

"(A)  a  ctty  government,  by  reaolutlona 
adopted  on  AprO  10. 1900.  and  December  37. 
1968.  took  formal  action  to  authorlae  the 
■nlanlBBiwi  of  a  propoaal  for  a  feaalbQlty 
atudy  for  auch  f adllty  and  to  authorlae  the 
preaenUtkm  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  (UjB.  Army  lilaaUe  Command)  of  a 
piopoaed  agreement  to  Jointly  puraue  oon- 
atractlcn  and  operation  of  auch  f adUty. 

"(B)  audi  dty  govonment  (or  a  public  au- 
thority on  lU  behalf)  iaauea  obUgaUona  for 
auch  fadUty  before  January  1. 1987.  and  - 

"(C)  expoidlturea  have  been  made  for  the 
devdopment  of  auch  fadUty  before  October 
19,  1963.  Notwtthatanding  the  foregoing 
proviaioiM  of  thia  aubaectlon.  the  amend- 
menta made  by  aection  633  (relating  to  arbi- 
trage) ahaU  an>iy  to  obUgatlona  laaued  to  fi- 
nance property  deacribed  in  paragraph  (6)." 

(3)  ConvoBMnra  Ananunaai.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  aection  63a(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1964  la  hereby  repealed. 

BBC  ITt.  AMBNBHBNr  BBLAIBO  TO  BBCnON  Ot 

oriaBAcr. 

Subaectlon  (a)  of  aection  633  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1964  Ic  amended  by  atriking 
out  "aection  033"  In  the  matter  preceding 
paragra^  (1)  thereof  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "aection  034". 

PAST  G— IIISCELLANIOU8  FBOVISIONS 
8BC  in.  uaatamBtn  bblaibd  to  iniiB  vn  or 

TBBACr. 

(a)  AnxmaixBTa  Rxlatbd  to  Sbctioii 
713.- 


(IXA)  Section  403(aX5XPXtt)  (relating  to 
■pedal  rata  for  key  emidoyeea)  la  amended 
to  read  aa  f oHowa: 

"(U)  5-Pbkbmt  Owaxaa.— An  eligible  re- 
tirement plan  ikarrffirrt  tn  aubdauae  (in)  or 
(IV)  of  aubparagxaph  (KXiv)  ahaU  not  be 
treated  aa  an  eUglUe  retirement  plan  for 
the  tranafo-  of  a  dlatrtbution  if  the  employ- 
ee ia  a  »-peroent  owner  at  the  time  auch  dla- 
tributlan  la  made.  Par  puipoaea  of  the  pre- 
ceding aentence,  the  term  '6-peroent  owner" 
nieana  any  individual  who  la  a  8-peroent 
owner  (aa  defined  in  aection  410(1X1X8))  at 
any  time  during  the  S  plan  yeara  preceding 
the  plan  year  In  which  the  dlatributlon  ii 
made." 

(B)  The  amendmenU  made  by  aubpara- 
graph (A)  ahaU  apply  to  dlatributiana  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act. 

(3)  Section  713(c)  of  the  "Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1964  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fdkrwlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Btwuma  baxb  fob  PABAaBAm  <8).— 
The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (3) 
BhaU  apply  to  diatributlona  after  July  18, 
1984." 

(3)  Section  63(7)  (relating  to  penaion. 
proflt-aharing,  and  annuity  plana  of  aelf -em- 
ployed Indhriduala)  la  amended  by  atriking 
out  "to  the  extent  attributable  to  oontribu- 
tiona  made  on  behalf  of  auch  Individual". 

(4)  Section  319(fXl)  (defining  oompenaa- 
tkm)  la  amended  by  atriking  out  "reduced  by 
any  amount  allowable  aa  a  deduction  to  the 
Individual  In  oomputing  adjuated  groaa 
Inoame  under  paragraph  (7)  of  aection  63". 

(5)  Sectkm  713(dXl>  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984  la  ammrted  by  atriking  out 
"Paragraph"  and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Effective  with  reapect  to  oontrfbutiona 
made  In  taxalde  yean  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1983.  paragraph". 

(6XA)  Sectkm  406(dX5)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain diatributlona  of  exoeaa  oontributiona 
after  due  date)  la  amended  by  atriking  out 
"$16,000"  and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
dollar  i«^«*«*««"  In  effect  under  aection 
415(cXlXA)  for  auch  taxable  year". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aection  319(bX3) 
la  amended  by  atriking  out  "the  $15,000 
amount  apedfled  bi  aubparagraph  (AXU)" 
and  Inaerttng  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  dollar  lim- 
itation in  etfect  under  aection  4U(cXlXA)". 

(7)  Paragraph  (0)  of  ateUon  713(d)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  la  amended  by 
■triUng  out  "Subparagraph  (D>"  and  inaert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Subparagraph  (C)". 

(8)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aection  408(dX3) 
la  amended^ 

(A)  by  atriking  out  "(other  than  a  truat 
forming  part  of  a  idan  under  which  the  indi- 
vidual waa  an  employee  within  the  meaning 
of  aection  401(cXl)  at  the  time  oontribu- 
tiona were  made  on  hia  behalf  under  the 
plan)"  In  dauae  (U), 

(B)  by  atriking  out  "(other  than  a  plan 
undor  which  the  Individual  waa  an  employee 
within  the  matnlng  of  aectian  401(cXl)  at 
the  time  oontributiona  were  made  on  hla 
behalf  under  the  plan)"  in  dauae  (U),  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  Jol- 
lowlng  new  aentence: 

"Clauae  (U)  ahaU  not  apply  during  the  5- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
qualified  total  dlatributlon  referred  to  in 
Boch  clauae  if  the  individual  waa  treated  aa  a 
5-pereent  owner  with  reapect  to  aoeh  diatri- 
butioi  under  aection  403(aX5XFXU)." 

(9)  Clauae  (Ul)  of  aection  415(bX3XE)  la 
^wnmnAmA  by  atriking  out  "adjuating  any 
benefit  or  Umltatkm  under  aubparagraph 
(B),  (C),  or  (D)"  and  taiaerttng  In  Ueu  there- 
of "thia  aubaectlon". 


(10)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aection 
3405(dXl)  la  amended  by  atriking  oat  "or" 
at  the  enaof  dauae  (U).  and  by  atriking  out 
the  materal  following  clauae  (U)  and  inaert- 

Jng  in  lieu  Ihereof  the  fbltowing: 

"(U)  anjt  amount  whkh  la  auhject  to  with- 
holding uider  aubchapter  A  of  chapter  3 
(relating  tt>  withholding  of  tax  on  nonreai- 
dent  allenf  and  foreign  oorporatlona)  by  the 
peraon  pating  auch  amount  or  which  would 
be  ao  aubjoct  but  for  a  tax  treaty,  or 

"(Iv)  anji  dlatributlon  deacribed  in  aeeUon 
404(kX3)."' 

(11)  SubOecUon  (a)  aectian  0041  la  amend- 
ed by  atriking  out  "6047(e)"  and  Inaerting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "0047(d)". 

(12)  The  amendmenta  made  by  paim- 
grapha  (3)^  (4).  and  (0)  ahall  take  effect  aa  If 
Induded  1^  the  amendmenta  made  by  aec- 
tion 338  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Placal  Re- 
aponalbOlty  Act  of  1983. 

(b)  Brrai'iiva  Daxb  roa  Sbciiob  714(nX3) 
OP  TRB  Ac*.— Notwtthatanding  aection  715  of 
the  Tax  tteform  Act  of  1884.  the  amend- 
menta maoe  by  aectlm  714(nX3)  of  auch  Act 
BhaU  apply  only  to  appUcatlonB  fUed  after 
July  18,  lflB4. 

(C)  AMBMtafXIlT  RXLAXBD  TO  SBCTIOB  734  OP 

THX  Aci.-BubBection  (a)  of  aectian  301  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conaervatton  Pund  Act 
of  1905  (IJB  nJS.C.  4001-11)  la  amended  by 
striking  oi)t  "aecUon  300(fX5)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1950"  and  Inaerting  In 
Ueu  theredf  "aection  9508(eX4XB)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revtenue  Code  of  1964". 

(d)  AMBiiratBRT  Rblaxo*  to  Sbctiob  735  or 
THX  Act.— irhe  table  of  aeetiona  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  33  la  amended  by 
striking  oitt  "guzdera"  and  tnoCTting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "gtiaaler". 

SBC  ITX.  Al^NDilKNTB  BBLAKD  TO  TTILB  Vm  OT 
TBKACr. 

(a)  TaBATifxirr  or  Sbctiob  933(aX3)  Nob- 

EXBMPT  IBCOMX.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (0)  of  aection  037(d)  (defin- 
ing aection  923(aX3)  non-exempt  income)  Is 
amended  ^y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  soitence:  "Such  term  ahaU 
not  Indude  any  income  irtildi  ia  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
buslneas  within  the  United  Statea  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  thia  subpart)." 

(3)  Parairaph  (0)  of  aection  1348(d)  (relat- 
ing to  f(Vfign  trade  income)  is  amended  to 
read  aa  f ottows: 

"(0)  PoakioR  txadb  nroonx.— Eamlnga  and 
profits  of  the  foreign  corporation  attributa- 
ble to  fordgn  trade  Income  of  a  PBC  other 
than  forel^  trade  inoHne  which— 

"(A)  is  section  933(aX3)  non-exempt 
income  (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
937(dX6)).or 

"(B)  wo«ld  not  (but  for  secUon  933(aX4» 
be  treated  as  exempt  foreign  trade  Income. 
For  purpoOes  of  the  preceding  aentenoe.  the 
terms  'foiielgn  trade  inoome'  and  'exempt 
foreign  trade  income'  have  the  reqwctlve 
meanings  Kiven  such  teraoa  by  aection  933." 

(b)  ClaJupicatiob   op   PBarBBBRS   Cot- 

BACKB.-      i 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aection  391(a)  (relat- 
ing to  20-bercent  reduction  in  certain  pref- 
erence iteiu.  etc.)  is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa:        T 

"(4)  Cb^taih  PBC  niccniB.— In  the  caae  of 
taxable  yOars  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984.  Bectibn  933(a)  shaU  be  apidied  with  re- 
spect to  aiy  FSC  by  subaUtuting— 

"(A)  '30  percent'  for  '33  percent'  in  para- 
graph (2),  and 

"(B)  ''H»'  for  '■%>'  In  paragraph  (3). 
If  aU  of  tie  Btock  in  the  PBC  is  not  hdd  by 
1  or  moit  C  corporationa  throughout  the 
taxable  y4ar,  imder  regulations,  proper  ad- 


justments BhaU  be  made  In  the  application 
of  the  preceding  aentence  to  take  Into  ac- 
count atock  held  by  persons  other  than  C 


(3)  Subparagraph  (P)  of  section  996(bXl) 
(rdatiiig  to  deemed  distributions  from  a 
DISC)  iB  amended— 

(A)  by  inaerting  "in  the  caae  of  a  ahare- 
hoMer  whldi  |a  a  C  corporation."  before 
"one-aeventeenth"  in  dause  (I),  and 

(B)  by  atriking  out  "the  amount  deter- 
mined under  dauae  (1)"  In  dauae  (U)  and  in- 
aerttag  in  Ueu  thereof  ">K>  of  the  exoeas  re- 
ferred to  In  dauae  (1).". 

(3)  Subaectlon  (a)  of  aection  923  (defining 
exempt  foreign  trade  Income)  la  amended  by 
addbig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  CBoaa  aBmxBcr— 

t91(aX4)." 

(c)  TBbaxmxbt  op  FoixiaB  Tbaob  Iboohx 
Ubbbb  Subpabt  p.— 

(1)  Subaectkm  (b)  of  section  952  (relating 
to  fTTr^Tfff5"  of  United  States  inoome)  la 
«mi«toH  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aentenoe:  "For  purpoaea  of 
the  preceding  aentenoe.  income  deacribed  In 
paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  of  aection  931(d)  ahaU 
be  treated  aa  derived  from  aoaroea  within 
the  United  Statea." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  951(e)  is 
■iMtMtoti  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(d)  DiviaBBua  RacxivBD  DBDOcnoa  nm. 
Cbbtatb  DiaxBiBunoaa  num  a  PBC.— 

(1)  DaUULllOB  POB  CBBTAIB  UVUBMOa. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  345(c)  (rdat- 
Ing  to.  certain  dtvidenda  recdved  from  FSC) 
Is  amended  to  read  aa  f oUowc 

"(1)  IB  oBBBBAi.- In  the  caae  of  a  domeatk; 
corporation,  there  ahaU  be  aUowed  as  a  de- 
ductlcm  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  100  percent  of  any  dividend  recdved 
by  such  corporation  from  another  corpora- 
tion which  la  diatributed  out  of  eamlnga  and 
profits  attributable  to  foreign  trade  income 
for  a  period  during  which  such  other  corpo- 
ration was  a  FSC,  and 

"(B)  85  percent  of  any  dividend  received 
by  auch  carpanXkaa  f rcHn  another  corpora- 
tion which  ia  diatributed  out  of  eamlnga  and 
profiU  attributable  to  qualified  Interest  and 
carrying  chargea  received  or  accrued  by 
audi  other  corporation  while  such  other 
coipoi^ion  was  a  FSC. 
The  deduction  aUowaUe  under  the  preced- 
ing aentence  with  reject  to  any  dividend 
BhaU  be  In  lieu  of  any  deduction  aUowable 
undM'  subsection  (a)  or  (b>  with  reapect  to 
such  dividend." 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aecticm  345(c)  (relat- 
ing to  definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purpoaea  of  this  subaeetion.  the  term 
'qualified  interest  and  carrying  charges' 
means  any  Interest  or  carrying  chargea  (as 
defined  in  section  937(dXl))  derived  from  a 
tranaaction  which  reaults  in  foreign  trade 
inoome." 

(3)  Sbpabatk  appucatioh  op  SBCnOH  t04.— 
Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  904(dXl)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(D)  distributions  from  a  FBC  («■  a 
ftnrner  FSC)  out  of  earnings  and  profits  at- 
tributable to  foreign  trade  inoome  (within 
the  iPf^iwg  of  section  923(b))  or  qualified 
interest  and  carrying  charges  (as  defined  in 
Boetion  346(c)).  and". 

(3)    COOBDIMATIOH    op    SBCTIOHS    SOS    abs 

•oB.-fiubaecti(Hi  (b)  of  section  906  (relating 
to  ncKiresldent  aUen  individuals  and  foreign 
corporations)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  paragraph: 


"(6)  For  puipoata  of  aection  903.  any 
income,  war  proflta.  and  exoeaa  pratlta  taxea 
paid  or  aoeraed  (or  deemed  paid  or  aoeraed) 
to  any  foreign  country  or  poaaeasian  of  the 
United  States  with  remeet  to  meaaie  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  buaineas  within  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account,  and  any  accumu- 
lated proflta  attributable  to  audi  income 
ahaU  not  be  taken  into  aooount." 

(e)  ExcHABSB  or  iBPoaiuTiaB  Rbboibb- 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectian  937(e)  (rdat- 
Ing  to  exchange  of  Informatlan  require- 
ments) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "unleas.  at  the  aame 
time  such  corporation  waa  created  or  orga- 
niaed.  there  waa"  an  iUBCiUug  In  lieu  there- 
of "unless  there  is". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sectkm  374(hX6XC>" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "aection  374(hX6XC)  (detctmined 
by  treating  any  lefeienee  to  a  beneficiary 
country  aa  being  a  refcience  to  any  foreign 
country)",  and 

"(C)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to 
read  as  fOllowB: 

"(B)  an  Income  tax  treaty  iriiieh  contalna 
an  exchange  of  inf oimatian  program— 

"(I)  whkdi  the  Secretary  ceitifleB  (and  has 
not  revoked  such  ceitlficatlan)  ia  aatJafac- 
tory  in  ivactloe  for  purpoaea  of  this  title, 
and 

"(U)  to  whk^  the  FBC  la  aubject." 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aection  934(c)  (rdat- 
ing  to  requirement  that  FBC  be  managed 
outaide  the  United  Statea)  ia  amended  to 
read  aa  f (dlowa: 

"(3)  the  principal  bank  aooount  of  the  cor- 
poration is  maintained  tn  a  foreign  country 
which  meeta  the  requirementa  of  aectian 
937(eX3)  or  in  a  iiaaafaBinn  of  the  United 
Statea.  and". 

(f)  CooBMBAnoB  Wrb  PoaaBBBioBa  Taz- 

ATIOB.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  aection  937(e)  (rdat- 
Ing  to  exemption  from  certain  other  taxea) 
is  amended  to  read  aa  f oQowk 

"(5)  COOBOniAXIOB  WRB  POBBXaaiOBa  TAX- 

ATioa.— 

"(A)  EzmpnoB.- No  tax  shaU  be  Impoaed 
by  any  possfsrion  of  the  United  Statea  on 
any  foreign  trade  Income  derived  before 
January  1.  1967.  The  preceding  aentence 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  income  attributable 
to  the  Bale  of  priMWty  or  the  performance 
of  servlcea  for  ultimate  uae.  conaomptlon.  or 
di9oaition  within  the  poBBeaalan. 

"(B)  Clabipicaxiob  that  FoaaBaaioa  mat 

in  any  provialon  of  law  ahaU  be  oonBtrued  aa 
problbittng  any  iiiiBsiaslmi  of  the  United 
Statea  from  exempting  from  tax  any  foreign 
trade  Inoome  of  a  FBC  or  any  other  Income 
of  a  PBC  described  In  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  of 
section  931(d). 

"(C)  No  OOVBB  OVBB  OP  TAXBS  nfPOaXD  OB 

PBC- Nothing  In  any  provialon  of  law  ahaU 
be  construed  as  requiring  any  tax  impooed 
by  this  title  tm  a  FSC  to  be  covered  over  (or 
otherwiae  transferred)  to  any  poasestlon  of 
the  United  Statea." 

(2)  Clbbical  ambbbsibbt.— Sectkm  934  is 
amended  by  BtriUng  out  the  aubaertlon  (f ) 
added  by  aection  801(dX7)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1964. 

(g)  Clabdtcatiob  op  Ibtbbbbt  ob  DISC- 
RxLAiBD  Ddboxb  Tax  Liabiutt.— Subaec- 
Uon  (f)  of  section  995  (relating  to  interest 
on  Disc-related  deferred  tax  UabOlty)  la 
fmtmHod  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f(rilowing  new  paragraph: 
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"CT)  DISC  ncLUBa  raom  sue.— For 
puipaHS  of  thta  sulaeetlan.  tbe  terra  "Diac 
IndudM  ft  fonner  DISC." 

(b)  Cuaawvarnxm  or  KaifTiun  or  Aocv- 
MmJOU  uaac  IsooMB.— Sabpftracnph  (A) 
of  wetkm  atKbxa)  of  tbe  Tu  Refocm  Act 
of  1M4  (reiatinc  to  ezcmption  of  ftoenmutatt- 
ed  DISC  taMone  from  tax)  ia  amaBded  by 
addta«  at  tbe  end  ttaereof  tbe  f oUowliic  new 
■entener  "Vor  puipcaea  of  tbe  preoedtaic 
trntfiwr,  tbe  tenn  'actual  dMrfbutlon'  in- 
etadea  a  dMrfbutkin  tnllquldatian.  and  tbe 
eanitnci  and  protlta  of  any  corporatloo  le- 
oeMnc  a  dtatrfbuttat  not  Inciuded  in  gnm 
Income  by  reaaon  of  tbe  precedlnc  aentcnoe 
■ball  be  increaaed  by  the  amount  of  nicb 
dtatributtaL" 

<1)  CuamcATioii  or  Wnaum  Dai*  pob 
Riwiaamirr  Hut  Tauu  Tbui  or  DISC 
«m  rec  OoBPOUt  TO  Tazabu  Ymul  or  Ma- 
Mmrrr  SaaaBnuaa.— Faragrapb  (4)  of  aeo- 
tfcn  MMa)  of  tbe  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  19M  ia 
— ■— x**^  to  tead  aa  f ollowa: 

"(4)  Sacnoa  aaa.— Tbe  amenCbnenta  made 
by  aeettai  an  aban  apply  to  taxable  yean 
^fgtn"*"!  after  December  SI,  1M4. 

(j)  Cf  iTAi.  AMaanoBRa.— 

(1)  Subaactlon  (f)  of  aeetton  M«  ia  amend- 
ed by  miltalinatlnff  tbe  paragrapba  follow- 
inc  tbe  paiacrapb  <S)  reiatinc  to  deferred 
DISC  income  aa  parasraidw  (4).  (5).  and  («). 

(»  Subaactlon  (b)  of  aectlan  901  la  amend- 
ed by  Btrfldnc  out  "aectlan  MT(dX«)"  and 
fTw**»t  in  Ueu  tbereof  "aeetlon 
M7(dX«)r. 

(3)  Fwacrapb  <S)  of  aectlan  SOXc)  of  tbe 
Tax  Retbtm  Act  of  1964  ia  Hereby  repealed. 

(4)  Subpanirapb  (A>  of  aectlan  aOKaXS) 
of  tbe  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  1964  ia  amended 
by  atrlldnc  out  "tbe  taxpayer"  and  inaertinc 
In  lieu  tbereof  "tbe  DISC  or  a  related 
party". 

(9)  Paragrapb  (3)  of  aeetlon  92T(e)  ia 
tmtn^tii  by  atittlnc  out  "clauaea  (i)  and 
(Ur  and  incrtlnc  in  lieu  tbereof  "clauaea 
(H)  and  (111)". 
nc  m.  Ammmifts  nLAno  to  hiu  n  or 

TBBACr. 

(a)  *■«■■■■■"■  RiuiD  TO  Oamoa  911  or 
rwM  Act.— Paragrapb  (»  of  aectlan  94(ft)  (re- 
iatinc to  credit  for  eertatai  uaee  of  naollne 
and  apedal  fuela)  la  ammrtfd  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(3)  under  section  9437— 
"(A)  wltb  reapect  to  fuels  used  for  nontax- 
able purpoeea  or  reeold,  or 
"(B)  wttb  reapect  to  any  qualified  dleael- 
blgbway   vdilde   purebaaed   (or 
I  purdused  under  sectlan  6437(9X6)). 
duriac  tbe  taxable  year  (determined  with- 
out ragard  to  sectlan  6437(J))." 

(b)  A—iMMiM  Rbjob  to  Sacnoa  91S 
or  TBS  Act.— 

(1)  Parasrapta  (3)  of  sectlan  6437(b)  (reiat- 
inc to  interctty,  local,  or  school  boaea)  Is 
auMnded  by  redealcnattnc  subparacapha 
(B)  and  (C)  as  subparacraptaa  (O  and  (D), 
re^aettvely.  and  by  taiaertlnc  after  subpara- 
cniph  (A)  tbe  fidlowtnc  new  subparacraph: 

"(B)  Bzovnoa  roa  acaoot.  ana  TBAaaroa- 
TATioa.— Subparacraph  (A)  shall  not  apiriy 
to  fud  uaad  in  an  antcmoWle  bua  while  en- 
■acad  in  the  tranvortatkm  deacrtbed  tai 
paracraphdXB)." 

(3)  Sobpaiagrapb  (A)  of  section  6437(bX3) 
to  f— *'«*^  bgr  striUnc  out  "subparacraph 
(B)"  and  toaertinc  in  lieu  tbereof  "subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)". 

(3)  TIM  beadinc  for  aubparacraidi  (C)  of 
64ST(bX3).  as  redeaicnatert  by  para- 
(1).  Is  amended  by  strlUnc  out  "Bz- 
and  iaaerttiw  tai  Ueu  thereof  "Bz- 


1T4.  AmMmmns  blaiid  to  niLg  x  or 

IBSACT. 

(a)  AMBnanar  Rbjub  to  Sacnoa  1001 
or  TBI  Acr.-Suboeetlon  (b)  of  section  1001 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  addinc  at  tbe  end  tbereof  the  f oUowlnc 
new  paracraph: 

"(34)  dauoe  (i)  of  sectlan  1376(aXlXB) 
(retettnc  to  abort-term  obUgaUana)." 

(b)  Aaaaasiaar  Rbutd  to  Sacnoa  1015 
or  TBS  Act.— Subparagraph  (I)  of  section 
4163(aX6)  (deflntaia  sport  flsfalnc  equip- 
ment) Is  ««««»«mWmi  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  flshtaic  book  diacanen.  and". 

(c)  AMaaanaaTS  Rblatb  to  Sacnoa  1018 
ornBAcr.— 

(1)  Paragrapb  (1)  of  aectlan  4041(1)  (rdat- 
Ing  to  exemption  for  certain  helicopter 
uaea)  is  ■-««-»««■«<  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  transporting  Indlvlduala.  equipment, 
or  aupi^ttes  tai  the  exploration  for.  or  the  de- 
velopment or  removal  of.  bard  minerals.  oH. 
or  gaa.  or". 

(3)  Paragrapb  (1)  of  sectlan  4a61(e)  (relat- 
ing to  ezemptlcn  far  certain  helicopter 
uaea)  la  «««««»m*«mi  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  tranaporttng  taMUviduftla.  equipment, 
or  aupidlea  in  tbe  exploration  for,  (v  tbe  de- 
velopment or  removal  of.  bard  minerals,  oil. 
or  gaa.  or". 

(d)  AMmnmsaTa  Rblatib  to  Sacnoa  1034 
or  Tax  Act.— 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
S14(cX9XB)  (relating  to  exceptions)  is 
^wtTMUiH  by  striking  out  "would  be  unrelat- 
ed businem  taxable  taicame  (determined 
without  regard  to  tbla  paragraph)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  tlmeof  "ia  iinwrlated 


(3)  aamt  (1)  of  sectlco  S14(cX9XC)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  009(a)" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
509(aX3r. 

(e)  AMsamtsaTa  Rklatbd  to  Sacnoa  1041 
or  TBS  Act. — 

(1)  llie  sutaectlon  (J)  of  aeetlon  61  (relat- 
taig  to  targeted  Joba  credit)  added  by  section 
1041  of  tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  U 
hereby  redesignated  as  subsection  (k). 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetlon  1041(cX5) 
of  tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  la  amended 
by  striktaig  out  "section  iUir  and  taiaerting 
tai  Ueu  thereof  "seetkm  81(k)". 

(f)  Amaasuar  Rbatb  to  Sacnoa  1063 
or  TBS  Act.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sectfcm 
1034(b)  (relating  to  members  of  armed 
forcea)  ia  amended  by  striking  out  "before 
the  test  day  deacrlbed"  and  taiaerting  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "before  tbe  day  which  is  1  year 
after  the  laat  day  deacrlbed". 

(g)  ammiimmit  RsLAimt  TO  Sacnos  1063 
or  TBS  Act.— Subeection  (c)  of  aectlan  1068 
of  tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  (relating  to 
permanent  diaallowance  of  deduction  for  ex- 
penaea  of  demolition  of  certain  structures)  is 
■nMrwM^ii  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Brtatma  IDaxb.- The  amendments 
made  by  thia  sectton  ahaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  81.  1968.  but 
shall  not  apply  to  any  demolition  (other 
than  of  a  certified  hlatarlc  structure)  oom- 
menring  before  July  19, 1964." 

(h)  AmasMBR  RsuT»  to  Sacnoa  1066 
or  TBS  AcT.-Subsectian  (b)  of  sectlan  106B 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  (relattaig  to 
rulea  treating  Indian  tribal  governments  as 
Statea)  la  amended  by  strlUng  out  "section 
7671"  and  iiMerting  tai  lieu  ttaereof  "section 
7671(a)". 


mated  taMaase  tax)  for  any  period  before 
Aprfl  16. 1966  (Mareb  16. 1966  tai  the  eaae  of 
a  taxpayer  subject  to  seetkm  6656  of  sudi 
Code),  with  reipect  to  any  underpayment, 
to  the  extent  that  such  underpayment  was 
created  or  taicrcased  by  any  provision  of  tbe 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964. 
(b)  AMsamiBaTS  ItBjamt  to  Oinua  Dane 


Tioa". 


.in. 

(a)  Waivb  or  Bbtdiatb  Tax  PsaAuns.- 
No  additianal  tax  shaD  be  aukde  under  aec- 
tlan 6664  or  6656  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  faUure  to  pay  cati- 


(1)  Clauae  (tt)  of  aeetlon  38(bX3XA)  (deftai- 
taig  cUnleal  testing)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  date  of  such 
drug"  tai  subclause  (I)  and  inaerting  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "the  date  such  drug",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  such  Act"  tai  sub- 
dauae  (II)  and  taiaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
such  Act  or.  if  the  drug  is  a  biological  prod- 
uct, before  the  date  on  which  a  lloenae  f «- 
such  drug  is  Issued  under  section  361  of  the 
PubUe  Health  Servloea  Act". 

(3)  Paragrapb  (1)  of  aeetlon  36(d)  (denn- 
taig  rare  disease  or  condition)  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  f oUowa: 

"(1)  Rabs  dusasx  OB  ooiniinoa.- For  pur- 
poeea of  thia  aeetlon,  tbe  term 'rare  diaeaae 
or  ecndltlon'  meana  any  diaeaae  or  condition 
which— 

"(A)  affecU  lem  thaA  300.000  persona  tai 
the  United  Statea.  or 

"(B)  affecU  more  than  300.000  perwns  tai 
tbe  United  Statea  but  for  which  there  is  no 
reaaonaUe  expectation  that  the  coat  of  de- 
veloptaig  and  making  available  tai  tbe  United 
Statea  a  drug  for  such  itisnasr  or  condition 
wm  be  recovered  fnm  sales  in  tbe  United 
States  of  sudi  drug. 

Detenninations  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence with  respect  to  any  drug  shall  be 
made  on  tbe  baaia  of  tbe  facts  and  drcum- 
stancea  as  of  tbe  date  such  drug  is  designat- 
ed under  section  536  of  tbe  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act" 

(8)  The  amendments  auide  by  this  subaec- 
tioo  abaU  apidy  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
after  December  81.  1963.  tai  taxable  yean 
endtaig  after  such  date. 

(c)  TRXATMBn  or  Saub  WiTBia  Amu- 
ated  Obouf  roa  Pdbfosbb  or  Sacnoa  39.— 

(1)  Paragrapb  (6)  of  aeetlon  36(d)  (relating 
to  related  persons)  is  amended  by  addtaig  at 
the  end  tbereof  tbe  f oOowtaig  new  sentence- 
"In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which  la  a 
member  of  an  affiUat.ert  group  of  corpora- 
tions filing  a  ccosoUdated  return,  such  oor- 
poratkm  shall  be  treated  as  seUing  qualified 
fuels  to  an  imntlaliri  person  if  such  fuels 
are  sold  to  such  a  peraon  by  another 
member  of  such  group." 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragrapb 
(1)  shaU  take  effect  as  if  taiduded  tai  tbe 
amendments  made  by  section  381  of  Public 
Law  96-338. 

(d)  Rbtdbbs  abb  Raoona  Wm  Raaraci 
TO  C^Aia  nuaoB  BBasmB.- 

(1)  SubaectlaB  (d)  of  section  6080D  (added 
by  aeetlon  1  of  PubUc  Law  96-611)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  DBnamoaa.— For  purpoeea  of  this 


"(1)  SraoFiBB  fBnoB  bsbbtt  riAa.- Tbe 
term  'spedfled  fringe  benefit  plan'  means— 

"(A)  any  qualified  group  legal  services 
plan  (as  defined  in  section  130). 

"(B)  any  cafeteria  plan  (as  defined  tai  sec- 
tion 136).  and 

"(C)  any  educational  assistance  plan  (as 
deftaied  tai  section  137). 

"(3)  ArrucABLB  azcLOBioa.- The  term  'ap- 
lfH^^»ft»  exduaion'  means — 

"(A)  sectlan  130  tai  tbe  caae  of  a  qualified 
group  legal  services  idan. 

"(B)  section  138  tai  tbe  case  of  a  cafeteria 
plan,  and 
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the 


of  an  educa- 


(3)T1ie 
ofPubUe 

(e> 

porta  of 
striking 
taig 
tions(b). 


6086D  added  by  aectlan  1 
66-613  is  ber^y  repealed, 
or  JonR  Ouaiamua  Rsaoar 
-Section  6466  (ralBtlng  to  re- 
and  eredtta)  la  amanded  by 
aubaecUap  (b)  and  rertaaignaf- 
(c).  (d).  and  (e)  aa  sobaeo- 
and  (d).  reapeetfvely. 
■-BmcnVBOAR 
aacitLi 

■xoept  aslotherwiae  provided  tai  thia  title, 
any  amendiient  Bude  by  this  title  abaU 
take  effect  gs  if  taxduded  tai  the  provision  of 
tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1664  to  which  such 
amendment  relatea. 
TRU    O-'ivCHNICAL    CO— SCnOWB    Of 

onm  ptoGSAMS  AiracnD  bt  osn- 

CIT  ■BDUCnON  ACT  Ori964 
PAST  A4>AllENIMIB«n  WMUirtO  TO 
i  gBCmiTT  ACT  PBOGSAIB 

ID  O0VBU6C 


(a)  CLABDpAnoa  or 
BBta  or  CMtAia  Riueioaa  Fi 
tlan  (g)  of  section  1403  of  the  bitemal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (rclattaw  to  mcaaben  of 
eertatai  rdidoca  fUths)  Is  amended  by 
addinc  at  ti^e  end  tbereof  tbe  f oOowInc  new 
paracraph:  i 

"(5)  Sosaacnoa  aor  to  utlt  to  oaaxAia 
csuica  BObOTBia.— Tbla  subsection  abaD 
not  apidy  w|th  reveet  to  aervieea  wlildi  are 
deecribad  la  subpaiacrapir  (B)  of  aeetlon 
8131(bX6)  (tend  are  not  deacribert  tai  sub- 
paracraph (A)  of  such  sectioa).'' 

(b)  TBBAnfsaT  or  laoosa  or  CsarAia 
Chubcb.  Bib.,  Bfuuisia 

(1)  Amrif4iBr'T  or  uhibbal  Bsvsans  oona 


of  such 


or  its«.—    I 

(A)  la  a^aBAL-Sectlan  1463 
Code  (relatibc  to  defhUtJOBS  for  puipoaaa  of 
the  tax  oa  self-employmeBt  inoooie)  Is 
amended  bjl  addinc  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
f ollowlnc  m^  subsection: 

"(j)  SmcUL  Rnas  ran  CTsia  OnmcB 


"(I)  Ooii#OTAnoa  or  asr  ■isaiaas- In 
applyinc  sutaectlan  (a>— 

"(A)  chur^  empUvee  income  shaU  not  be 
reduced  by  gny  deduetico: 

"(B)  churgb  employee  tneame  and  deduo- 
tloiH  attrOiitable  to  audi  Inoame  abaU  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  detenalninc  the 
amount  of  other  net  eamtaica  tram  self -em- 
ployment. 

"(3)   OonroTAnoa   oe 


(TB  APPUCAXioa  or  Boaaamoa 
(3)  of  auhaectlon   (b) 
aeparatdy— 
emgdoyee  ineooM.  and 
net  earainca  tram  adf-em- 


"(A) 
<bi<a>.— 1 
ShaU  be 

"(l)to 

"(U)  t» 
ployment. 

"(B)  llOOinooB.— In  appiyinc  paracraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  to  diiireb  emidoyae 
taMxane.  '$100'  shaU  be  subatltnted  for  '6400'. 

"(8)  CodBuaATioa  wrb  auaaauwoii 
(ftxis).— Psracraph  (1)  sliall  not  apply  to 
any  amount  allowable  as  a  dedoetlan  under 
subaactlon  4aX13).  and  paracraph  (1)  shaU 
be  aniiled  ^fore  determininc  the  aaaount 

For  purpiSis  of  this  sectlan.  the  term 
'diurdi  cfiployee  InoaaM*  means  cram 
income  f orlmrvrtcca  wbleb  are  deacribsd  in 
section  8ia|(bX6XB)  (and  are  not  deacrlbed 
tai  Bectian  8lai(bX8XA))." 
IteBiacAL 


(i)  Mfer  BABanoa.- Paragraidi  (14)  of  aec- 
tlan 1403(a)  of  such  Code  (deflntaw  net 
eamlBca  tram  sdf-employment)  is  amwidfd 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(14)  in  tbe  caae  of  church  employee 
income,  tbe  spedal  rulea  of  subsection  (JXl) 
abaU  apply." 

(il)  flin  BMrioiaiBi  laoom. — Subeection 
(b)  of  aeetian  1403  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  addinc  at  the  end  tbereof  the  f oUowinc 
'In  the  case  of  church  em- 
the  apeeUl  rules  of  subsec- 


tion (JX3)  shall  apply  for  purpoaea  of  para- 
craph (3)." 

(Hi)  CoanraaiiiBa  AmauMaaT.— The  oeoand 
oentenee  of  section  140a(b)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  strlktaic  out  "dauae  (1)"  and  tai- 
aertiiw  tan  Ueu  thereof  "paracrairti  (ir. 

(8)  AwaaBiiBaiB  or  social  aafuaiTi  act.— 

(A)  la  asaBBAL-Sectlon  311  of  the  Social 
Seewtty  Act  Is  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f oOowinc  new  subaecttcn: 

'^XD  In  applytaic  subsection  (a>- 

"(A)  cbureb  employee  income  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  any  dadacttan; 

"(B)  eburcta  employee  income  and  deduc- 
tiaaa  attributable  to  audi  Income  shaU  not 
be  taken  Into  account  In  determininc  the 
amount  of  other  net  earnings  frmn  self -em- 
ployment. 

"(SXA)  Subsection  (bX3)  sbaU  be  appUed 
aeparatdy- 

"(i)  to  diurdi  employee  income,  and 

"(il)  to  other  net  •»"itiig«  from  aelf-em- 
idoyment. 

"(B)  In  apidytaig  subsection  (bX3)  to 
church  employee  income.  '$100'  sbaQ  be 
sukatltuted  for  '$400*. 

"(8)  Paragraph  (1)  ahaU  not  apply  to  any 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
seetion  (aXll).  and  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
applied  before  determlntaig  the  amount  so 
allowable. 

"(4)  For  purpoaea  of  this  section,  the  term 
'dmrdi  employee  taaoome'  means  gram 
for  serviem  iHilch  are  deacrlbed  in 
S10(aX6XB)  (and  are  not  described 
tai  section  ai6(aX6XA))." 

(B)  TaoaaicAL 


(B) 


ABB  uuaruaiuaa 


(i)  RBI  BABaiao8.-Section  311(aXlS)  of 
audi  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  f oUowk 

"(14)  In  the  case  of  church  emidoyee 
ineome.  the  nMdal  rules  of  suhsecUon  (iXl) 
Shan  apply." 

(U)  SBV-mnoTifBaT  ■■I'lnug  Oet'timi 
311(b)  of  audi  Act  is  amended  by  addtaig  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f cdlowlng  new  sentence: 
"In  the  case  of  church  employee  income, 
tbe  medal  rules  of  suboeetlan  (1X3)  shall 
apply  fbr  purposes  of  paragrapb  (3)." 

(8)  Oracnvs  batb.— Tlie  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shaU  apidy  to  re- 
mimeratiaB  paid  or  derived  in  taxable  yean 
*«f«™'*^  after  December  31, 1964. 

(e)  RavocATioa  or  Eiacnoa  ubiibb  Sao- 
noa  8131(w).— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
8131(w)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1654  (relating  to  timing  and  duration  of 
election)  is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  last 
3  sentenem  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  tbereof  the 
f oBowinr  "Tte  electian  may  be  revoked  by 
the  ehureh  or  organisation  under  regula- 
tions preaerlbed  by  the  Secretary.  Tbe  elec- 
tion ShaU  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary  if 
audi  diurch  or  organisation  falls  to  furnish 
the  information  required  under  aeetlon  6051 
to  tbe  Secretary  for  a  period  c?  3  yean  or 
more  with  raaptct  to  remuneration  paid  for 
audi  services  by  sudi  church  w  organixar 
tion.  and.  upon  request  by  the  Secretary, 
falla  to  fumish  aU  such  previously  unfur- 
nished Infotmatkm  for  tbe  period  covered 
by  the  decUon.  Any  revocation  under  the 


preceding  sentenee  ahaP  apply  i etioactlvdy 
to  the  beginning  of  the  3-year  period  for 
whidi  the  taiformatian  waa  not  fteniaiied.'' 


(a)  PsBMiUM  Pbuitt.— Ttie 
tence  of  section  1686(b)  of  tbe  Sodal  Securi- 
ty Act  (43  U.&C.  1896r(b)).  aa  amended  by 
section  3886(a)  of  the  Dettdt  Reduction  Act 
of  1964,  la  amended  by  atriUng  out  "BMMiths 
tai  wiiich"  and  aU  that  follows  throucta 
"clauae  (iv)  of  audi  sectlan"  and  taisf.iUiig  In 
Ueu  thereof  "months  during  a^ildi  tbe  taidi- 
vidual  has  «**fth~r*  the  age  of  66  and  for 
whidi  tbe  individual  can  demonstrate  that 
tbe  individual  was  enrolled  in  a 
health  plan  deacrlbed  in 
166a(bX8XAXlv)". 

(b)  SracuL  BaBOUMBB 
1687(1)  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  (43  U.ac. 
1865p).  as  added  by  aectiaB  88S6(b)  of  tbe 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1664.  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(A)  baa  attafaied  the  age  of  65,";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  redesignating  aub- 
paragraph  (C)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
amending  sobparagrapba  (A)  and  (B)  to 
read  as  f oUowa: 

"(A)  has  attataied  tbe  age  of  65; 

"(BXi)  baa  enndled  (or  baa  been 
to  have  enrolled)  in  the  medical 
program  established  under  this  part  during 
the  individual's  taiitlal  enrollment  period,  or 
(tt)  Is  an  taidivldual  deacrlbed  in  paragrapb 
(IXB): 

"(C)  has  enrolled  in  such  program  during 
any  subsequent  special  enndtaiMnt  period 
under  this  subsectlan  during  Bliidi  the  indi- 
vidual was  not  enroned  In  a  group  health 
plan  deacrlbed  tai  aectlan  166a(bX8XAXiv) 
by  reaaon  of  the  taattvidual'a  (or  taidividaal'a 
spouse's)  current  emidoyment;  and". 

(c)  BiiBLU»a  Oaxbb.— 

(1)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  siibsertion 
(a)  ahaU  apply  to  months  lieglimliig  with 
January  1968  for  premiums  for  months  be- 
ginning with  the  first  Dunth  that  beglnB 
more  than  80  daya  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tbla  Act. 

(3XA)  Tbe  amendmenU  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  ShaU  apply  to  enroUmenta  in 
months  beginning  with  the  first  effective 
month  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (B)). 
except  that  In  the  caae  of  any  indtsldual 
who  would  have  a  vedal  enrollment  period 
under  aectlan  1637(1)  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Act  that  would  have  begun  after  November 
1964  and  befbre  the  first  effective  month, 
tbe  period  sbaU  be  deemed  to  begin  with 
the  first  day  of  the  first  effective  mootb. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  tbe 
term  "first  effective  month"  meana  the  fbat 
month  that  beginamore  than  96  daya  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


IN 
LfDIOaOOAL 


TTACr 


(a) 


RsLAXiaa  to  OASDI  Pbo- 


(1)  Section  303(cX&XB)  of  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Act  la  amended  by  striktaw  out  "or  (I)" 
and  taiaerting  tai  Ueu  tbereof  "or  (J)". 

(3)  Section  303(qX5XAXi)  of  sudi  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "preacribed  by 
him"  and  Inaerting  in  lieu  theretrf  "pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary". 

(8)  Section  a03(qX5XC)  of  audi  Act  is 
amenrtwl  by  striUnc  out  "die  shaU  be 
deemed"  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "he  or 
sbe  shall  be  deemed". 
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(4)  Section  a03<aK«)  of  such  Act  is  unend- 
ed  by  itrikiiic  out  the  comma  after  "shall 
be". 

(5)  Section  aiWaXSXO)  of  such  Act  Is 
imfty*!**  Iv  itrifctny  out  "Any  other  serv- 
ice" and  tneerttaiff  In  lieu  thereof  "any  other 


(•)  Btfeettve  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1M4- 

(A)  section  IWKdXlXBXU)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  strtklnc  out  "210(aX6XKXiUr 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"SUKaXSXOXtiiV':  and 

(B)  section  3663<cXl)  of  that  Act  is 
■wwwwtoH  by  strlldnc  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(7)  Section  311(cX3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  Indenting  subparagraph 
(O)  two  additional  ems  (for  a  total  IndenU- 
tlon  of  four  ems)  so  as  to  align  iU  left 
matrgin  with  the  margins  of  the  other  sub- 
paragraphs in  such  section. 

(8)  Section  31S(IX6XB)  of  such  Act  Is 


(A)  by  striking  out  "subdivision  (I)"  In 
dause  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause  (IXI) '; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subdivisions  (I)  and 
(n>"  in  the  matter  between  clauses  (ill)  and 
(iv)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (1)". 

(•)  The  beading  of  section  218(m)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Wisconsin  Retirement  Fund". 

(10)  Section  231(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strildng  out  "tmder  this  section"  in  the 
fint  sentence. 

(11)  Section  333<gXl)  of  such  Act  Is 
«iwj»Mi«H  by  striking  out  the  second  comma 
after  the  term  "benefits"  where  such  term 
fint  appears  in  the  matter  following  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(12XA)  Section  1403(cX2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by  indent- 
ing subparagraph  (O)  two  additional  ems 
(for  a  total  taidentation  of  four  ems)  so  as  to 
align  its  left  margin  with  the  margins  of  the 
other  suliparagraphs  in  such  section. 

(B)  Section  S121(aXS)  of  such  Code  is 
■nMwwiaH  by  moving  subparagraph  (B)  two 
ems  to  the  left,  so  that  its  left  margin  Is  In 
QuBh  aUgoment  with  the  margin  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  such  section. 

(b)  AMnManrrs  Rbjitdm  to  Anx;  Aim 
Chob  Suwuai  Psoaasna.— 

(IXA)  Section  40a(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(S7).  and  by  making  any  additional  changes 
which  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  para- 
graphs (24)  through  (37)  each  end  with  a 
scmicolan.  paragraph  (39)  ends  with  ";  and", 
and  paragraph  (39)  ends  with  a  period. 

(B)  MfecUve  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1964.  section 
a6S9<a)  of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  immediately  following  "utili- 
ty providing  home  energy"  (in  the  quoted 
matter)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  aeml- 
colon. 

(3)  The  plaoement  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  40a(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
modified  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure 
that  it  begiiw  flush  to  the  full  left  margin 
without  any  Indentation,  immediately  after 
and  below  the  last  of  the  numbered  para- 
graphs. 

(3)  Section  457(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (bX3)  (A)  and 
(Br  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(bM4)  (A)  and  (B)". 

(4)  Section  456(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strlUM  out  "on  behalf  of  individuals  rft- 
siding  In  another  State"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "at  the  requcet  of  another 
State". 


(5)  Section  464(bX3XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "threshhold"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "threshold". 

(c)  AnanniBirrs  to  Obibul  Paovuiom.— 
(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by  shifting  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  to 
the  right  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure 
that  their  left  margins  are  aligned  with  the 
left  margins  of  the  other  numbered  para- 
graphs. 

(3)  Section  113«(bX7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nongovermental" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nongovern- 
mental". 

(d)  Anannoms  Rslatim)  to  SSI  Pao- 


(1)  The  heading  of  section  1631(g)  of  such 
Act  is  »i««M«H*rf  to  read  as  follows: 

"Reimbursement  to  States  for  Interim 
Assistance  Payments". 

(3)  Section  1613(aXlXC)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  43"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  33". 

(3)  Section  1613(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  making  any  changes  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  paragraph  (11)  ends  with 
a  semicolon,  paragraph  (12)  ends  with  ": 
and",  and  paragraph  (13)  ends  with  a 
period. 

(e)  AimnutxiiTS  RxLATno  to  Mxdicakb 

PaOOBAM.— 

(IXA)  Subclause  (IH)  of  section 
1843(bX7XBXIl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(43  U&C.  1395u(bX7XBXii)).  as  added  by 
sectiim  2307(aX3XO)  of  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1964.  is  amended  by  indenting  it 
two  additional  ems  to  the  right  so  as  to 
align  its  left  margin  with  the  left  margins  of 
subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  that  section. 

(B)  Section  1861(n)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (43  VAC.  1396x(n)).  as  Inserted  by  sec- 
tion 3331(eX3)  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1964.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  his 
home"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  his 
home". 

(C)  Section  1888(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  nJB.C.  1395yy(b)).  as  added  by  sec- 
titm  2319(b)  of  the  Defkit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "nothwlth- 
standlng"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not- 
withstanding". 

(D)  The  amendments  made  by  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  effective  as  if  they  bad  been 
originally  Included  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1964. 

(3XA)  Clause  (111)  of  section  1642(bX7XB) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  UAC. 
139eu(bX7XB)),  as  added  by  section  S(bx«) 
of  Public  Law  96-617.  is  amended  by  moving 
lU  aliviment  two  additional  ems  to  the  left 
so  as  to  ^ign  iU  left  margin  with  the  left 
margins  of  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  that  sec- 


(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subparap 
graph  (A)  shaU  be  effective  ss  if  it  had  been 
originally  included  In  Public  Iaw  96-617. 

(3XA)  Section  1861(vXlXOXi)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  CAC. 
139Sx(bKlXOXi)).  as  amended  by  sectitm 
603(dXl)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
menu  of  1983,  Is  amended  by  Inserting.  In 
the  matter  after  subclause  (HI),  "on  the 
basis  or*  after  "(during  such  period)". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  ShaU  be  effective  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  included  In  the  Social  Security 
Amendmmts  of  1983. 

(f )  AimmiBHTS  RxLATnra  to  Social  Stxv- 
lasPaooBAii. — 

(IXA)  Section  2003(d)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(B)  Section  300««b>  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(subject  to  subsection 
(d))". 


(3)  Section  3007  of  such  Act  is  repealed, 
(g)  l>Ftn»a  DATS.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
PART  B-AMENDHKNTS  BBLATBO  TO  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 
8BC  ni.  ncHNicAL  cx>nicnoN8  m  rduul 

DNmnOYMKNT  TAX  ACT 
The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  is 

amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  S303(cX2) 

(ralating  to  a  limit  on  the  credit  against  the 

unemployment  tax)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "determination"  the 
second  place  it  appears  in  the  material  pre- 
ceding clause  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "denominator",  and 

(B)  In  clause  (1)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "percent"  immediately 
preceding  the  comma  at  the  end  thereof, 
and 

(11)  by  Inserting  "percent"  after  "2.7". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3302(f X8) 
(relating  to  a  partial  limitation  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  credit  against  the  unemploy- 
ment tax)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1987" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereol  "1986". 

(3)  Clause  (1)  of  section  3306(oXlXA)  (re- 
lating to  crew  leaders  who  arc  registered  or 
provide  sperlaliswi  agricultural  labor)  is 
mimwmuh  by  striking  out  "Farm  lAbor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1963"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Agricultural  Workers  Protection  Act". 
PART  C-AMENDMENT8  RELATED  TO  TRAIW 

AND  TARIFP  PROGRAMS 

8K.  ni.  AMKNDMBNTB  TO  THE  TABITP  ACHBD- 
ULIS. 

The  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
( 19  UJB.C.  1202)  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  TBLKX>iafuincATioifs  raoBUCT  classi- 
ncATioM  ooBBKTioiis.— (A)  Schedule  8  Is 
amended  as  foQowK 

(i)  Headnote  1  to  subpart  C  of  part  4  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "688.43"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "688.43". 

(11)  Headnote  3  of  part  5  of  schedule  6  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Items  665.11 
through  685.19.  Inclusive."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "items  664.92.  684.98,  685.00, 
and  685.08". 

(ill)  Item  685.34  is  amended  by  inserting 
"35%  ad  val."  in  Column  No.  2. 

(iv)  Item  665.55  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"685.11  to  685.50"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "664.92  to  685.49". 

(B)  Headnote  2(11)  to  part  7  of  schedule  8 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "668.43"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "668.43". 

(2)  CoasKTiovs  TO  TBI  Ammix.— Sub- 
part B  of  part  1  to  the  Appendix  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(A)  The  article  description  for  item  906.38 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "N-Acetylsul- 
fanllyl  chloride  (provided  for  In  item  405.31, 
part  IB,  schedule  4)". 

.-(B)  Item  907.38  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"411.87"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"411.82". 

(C)  Item  912.13  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"670.20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"670.21". 

(3)  MisciLLAiraoDs  coaaacTioira.- The 
Schedules  are  further  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Headnote  1  of  subpart  D  of  part  4  of 
schedule  1  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(casein  plus  albumin)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(casein  plus  lactalbumln)". 

(B)  Headnote  1  of  subpart  C  of  part  4  of 
schedule  3  Is  amended— 

(i)  by  Inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolcm  at 
the  end  of  clause  (v);  and 


(U)  by  stalking  out  ":  or"  at  the  end  of 
(dause  (vi)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

8K.  m.  nCHNKAL  (XMUaCHOIW  TO  COPIfW*. 
AND    ANIUNJIinilU    DOTT 


WAOOW    AM 
pBOfHHONB. 


(a)  Title  Vn  of  the  TWiff  Act  of  1930  Is 
amended  as  foUowK 

(IXA)  Sibsection  (c)  of  section  701  (19 
U.8.C.  1671(c))  Is  redesignated  as  subsection 
(d). 

(B)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  701  (as 
added  by  tection  613(b)  of  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  bf  1984)  is- 

(i)  amei^ed  by  striking  out  "(g)  When- 
ever" andlnserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c>  Up- 
sraxAM  SnaniiT.- Whenever":  and 

(U)  Inseried  immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  of  thatbectlon. 

(3)  Scetkns  70a(bXl)  and  TSKbKl)  (19 
UAC.  167la(bXl)  and  1673a(bXl»  are  each 
amended  Uiy  striking  out  "(C).  (D).  or  (Er 
and  insertfeig  in  Ueu  thereof  "(C).  (D).  (E). 
or  (F)". 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  703  (19  UAC. 
1617b(h))  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (g). 
and — 

(A)  parakn^h  (3XA)  of  that  subsection 
(as  so  redesignate!)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "days;  under  section  706(aXl)  or  335 
days  vaMf  section  706(aX3).  as  appraprt- 
ate"  and  kiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  335 
days,  as<  appropriate,  under  section 
705(aXl)":  and 

(B)  parairaph  (3XBXU)  of  that  subaectkn 
(as  so  rediriviated)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "days  [under  section  706(aX3)"  and  in- 
serting in  lUeu  thereof  "or  335  days,  as  ap- 
propriate, Imder  section  705(aXl)". 

(4)  Secti^  704  is  amended- 

(A)  by  amending  subeection  <d)— 

(1)  by  redesignating  pangnph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (3):  bnd 

(U)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  $ew  paragraph:  

"(3)  EZfOKTS  OP  MOKaAiniXB  TO  Umird 

Statb  r^  TO  DKaBASS  wnon  nmuM 
administering  authority  may 
not  aooepli  any  agreement  under  subaectlon 
(b)  unless  jthat  agreement  provides  a  means 
of  wmfritg  that  the  quantity  of  the  meiv 
«»h»m«—  ctovered  by  that  agreement  export- 
ed to  the  United  States  during  Uie  period 
provided  lor  t'«"'«"«*«~»  or  offeet  of  the 
subsidy  or  ctssstinn  of  exports  does  not 
exceed  the  quantity  of  such  merdiandlae 
exported  to  the  United  States  during  the 
most'  recent  representative  period  deter- 
mined by  Uie  administering  authority.":  and 

(B)  by  Unending  subsection  (i)flXD>  by 
striking  o«t  "Intemattonal"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  tbereef  "intmtlonal". 

(5) 
amended 
matter 
with  the 
before 

(6XA) 


jh  (3)  of  seetkn  706(a)  is 
aligning  the  margin  of  the 
after  subparagraph  (B) 
of  the  matter  appearing 
(A). 
706  Is  amended  by  striUng 
out  "Ok.  jroe."  and  iiveftlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowIng  flush  secttoo  heading: 
-8W.  im.  tnwct  or  dbogatioh  or  bxpomt- 
I  IMPOn  BAME  rufAMCoia-. 
(B)  The  table  of  oontents  for  such  title 
vn  is  amended  by  inserting  In  numerical  ae- 
quenoe  the  f oUowinr 

"Sec.  708J  Effect  of  derogation  of  Bxportr 
Import  Bank  flnandng.". 

(7)  Section  7S6(eXl)  (19  UJB.C.  1673(cXl)> 
is  t'»'««"«4H  by  inserting  ".  and  was  sold  to 
any  persoti  that  is  not  rdated  to  such  manu- 
facturer, ^vducer.  or  exporter."  Immediate- 
ly  before  "on  or  after  the  date  of  puhUea- 
tlon  of — "« 

(8)  niellast  smtence  of  seetkm  751(bXl) 
(19  UACi  1675(bXl))  is  amended  by  insert- 


ing "or  counterraUlng  duty"  after  "anti- 
damping"  each  place  It  appears. 

(9)  Section  771(7XFX1)  (19  U.8.C. 
1677(7XFX1))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "any  merchandise"  in  that 
put  whidi  meoedes  subclause  (I)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  merchandise"; 


(B)  by  striking  out  "find  orders"  in  sub- 
clause (VIU)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"final  orders". 

(10)  Section  771A(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(U).  or  (Ui)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(U).  (Ui),  or  (iv)". 

(11)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  773  (19 
VS.C.  1677b(g))  is  redesignated  as  subsec- 

tlan(f). 

(13)  Section  775  (19  UJS.C.  1677d)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  proceeding" 
eadi  place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  proceeding". 

(13)  Section  777  (19  U&C.  1677f)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "confidential",  "non- 
confidential", and  "confldentiallty"  each 
place  they  appear  therein  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "proprietary",  "nm-proprle- 
tary".  and  "proprietary  status",  remecttve- 
Irand 

(B)  by  insNting  "or  the  Commission" 
after  "administering  authority"  in  subsec- 
tion (bXlXBXi). 

(b>  Section  636(b)  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff 
Act  of  1964  (relating  to  the  ^ectlve  dates 
of  the  amautanents  made  therein  to  titie 
vn  of  the  TWlff  Act  of  1930)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  by  insert- 
ing ",  and  to  reviews  begun  under  section 
751  of  that  Act."  after  "1930":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fd- 
lowtaig  new  paragraphK 

"(3)  The  administering  authority  may 
delay  implementaticm  of  any  of  the  ammd- 
ments  referred  to  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(bXl)  with  respect  to  any  investigation  in 
progress  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  the  administering  authority  de- 
termines that  <~""^^"**  implementation 
would  prevent  oompUanoe  with  a  statutory 
deadline  in  title  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  that  is  appUcaUe  to  that  InvestigatinL 

"(4)  The  "«*~«»"*"t  made  by  sectitm  621 
shall  apply  with  reject  to  merchandise 
that  is  imUquidated  <m  or  after  November  4. 
1984.". 

8BC  m.  AMBNDiniRB  TO  1HB  TKADB  ACT  or  ltT4. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  128(b)  (19  VAC.  2138)  is 
^wnmn^mA  by  Striking  out  "587.70"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"687.70". 

(3)  Subsection  (n)  of  sectitm  135  (as  added 
by  section  806(cX3XBXv)  of  the  Trade  and 
Ttetff  Act  of  1964)  is  rederignated  as  subsec- 
tion (m). 

(3)  Section  141(dX6)  Is  smended  by  strik- 
ing out  "3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
V&C.  665(b))"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1343  of  titie  31.  United  States  CX>de". 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 503(bX4)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  has  nationalised,  expnwriated.  or 
othCTWise  selaed  ownership  or  control  of 
property,  including  patents,  trademarks,  or 
oopyrii^ts.  owned  by  a  United  States  dtiaen 
or  by  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion vrtilidi  is  50  percent  <»"  more  beneflrlally 
owned  by  United  States  dtisois. 

"(B>  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nulU- 
fy  an  nistlng  cmtract  or  agreement  with  a 
United  States  dtiaen  or  a  corporation,  part- 
nerdiip.  or  aasodatton  which  is  50  percent 


or  more  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
dtlaeiH.  the  effect  of  liildi  Is  to  naUonal- 
iae.  expropriate,  or  otherwise  sdw  owner- 
sh^  or  control  of  property,  induding  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  or  copyrl^ts,  so  owned, 
or 

"(C)  has  *^p"— ^  or  enfnoed  taxes  or 
other  exactions,  restrldlve  maintenance  or 
operational  condiUona.  or  other  measures 
with  respect  to  property,  induding  patents, 
trademarks,  or  copyrights,  so  owned,  the 
effect  of  whldi  Is  to  natlnnaltap.  expropri- 
ate, or  otherwise  sdae  ownerdiip  or  control 
of  such  property.". 

(5)  That  part  of  section  504(cX3XDXtt) 
(19  U.S.C.  3464(cX3KDXU))  that  precedes 
subdause  (I)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "from  any  benefldary 
devdoping  country"; 

(B)  by  inaetting  "an  aggregate  value  equal 
to"  immediately  before  "15":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "If  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  such  benefldary  country-" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  those  ben- 
efldary devdoirfng  countries  which  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year—". 

TO  TBI  TABIPr  ACT  Or 


IflML 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 
(1)  Section  304(c)  (19  U.&C.  1304(c))  Is 


(A)  by  striking  out  "No"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  f<dlowinr  "(1>  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3).  no":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If.  because  of  the  nature  of  an  artlde. 
it  is  «««*iiii»ny  or  ooaunerdally  infeasMe 
to  maik  it  by  one  of  the  four  methods  sped- 
fied  in  paragrairti  (1).  the  artkte  may  be 
marked  by  an  equally  permanent  method  of 
marking  such  as  paint  stendUng  or.  In  the 
case  of  mall  diameter  pipe  and  tube,  by 
taglng  the  containers  or  bundles.". 

(2)  Section  313  (19  VJB.C.  1313),  as  amend- 
ed by  sectian  303(1)  of  the  Trade  and  "^"aiOt 
Act  of  1964.  Is  amended- 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (3)  snd  (3).  respectlvdr. 
and 

(B)  by  »tniwiHfaig  paragrai^  (3)  (as  so  re- 
designated) to  read  as  followx: 

"(3)  The  performing  of  incidental  oper- 
ations (induding,  but  not  limited  to.  testing, 
cleaning.  repadlng.-and  iiispwUng)  on— 

"(A)  the  imported  merchandise  itsdf  in 
cases  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies:  or 

"(B)  the  merdiandise  of  the  same  kind 
and  quaU^  In  cases  to  wbkb  paragraidi  (3) 
aiwlies: 

that  does  not  amount  to  manufacture  or 
production  for  drawback  purposes  under  the 
preceding  provistans  of  this  section  Shan  not 
be  treated  as  a  use  of  that  merdiandise  for 
purposes  of  applying  paragraph  (IXB)  or 
(3XC).". 

(3)  Sectton  339(cX3XA)  (19  VJB.C.  1339)  Is 
■iwiwMhMi  by  striking  out  "relief"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "injury". 

(4)  Section  514(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  <rf  1930 
(19  U.8.C.  U14(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  deflned  in  section  771(9)  (C).  (D), 
(E).  and  (F)  of  this  Act". 

(5)  Section  516(aX3)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  UJB.C.  1615(aX3))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereitf  the  f (diowing  new 
sentenee: 


"Such  tenn  also  means  a  person  that  is  an 
association,  a  majority  of  whose  lueinbers  is 
composed  of  persons  described  in  subpara- 
grmptx  (A),  (B),  or  (C).". 
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(•)  SeeUoB  Sl«A(aXS)  of  Um  Taotff  Act  tt 
IMO  (1»  VAC.  tiaaOXS))  to  amanded  by 
[  out  "(SXAXtir  and  iiiMrtJiw  in  lieu 
"(SXAKlXlir. 
■C  Ok.  AHBaMOm*  TO  tBB  nUH  AND  TAurr 
ACTOTIMC 
The  Trade  and  TteUf  Act  of  19M  (PuUlc 
iMim  M-STS)  la  amended  aa  foUova: 
(1)  aaetiaa  las  la  ameoded- 
(A>  br  atiWiii  out  the  foUowtaw: 
"(9)  Pancraptaa  (1)  and  (3)  of  wifiiiaa.  IM 
of  tbe  bill  are  amended  to  read  aa  foUowK"; 


(B)  by  atrlklnc  out  "8.S%  ad  vaL"  in  pan- 
graith  (1)  and  Inaertlnc  In  lieu  thereof  "7.5% 
advaL". 

(3)  8eetlao  174(b)  la  amended  by  addini  at 
the  end  of  the  table  appearinc  therein  the 
fODowtair 

"January  1. 1M7 A.9%  ad  vaL". 

(9)  Paragraph  (7)  of  aubaeetlon  (b)  of  aee- 
tlon  919  ia  redeaisnated  aa  subaectlan  (c)  of 
thataeetlon. 

(4)  The  table  in  aection  994(a)  la  amended 
by  atrlklnc  out  "711.4r'  and  tateerttnc  in  lieu 
thereof  "719.40". 

(5)  Sectlaa  904(dX9XA)  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlklnc  out  "paracraph  (6)"  In 
elauae  (i)  and  inaertlnc  >n  lieu  thereof 
"paracraph  (9)": 

(B)  by  atrlklnc  out  "paracraph  (7)"  in 
elauae  (11)  and  inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof 
"paracraph  (ion  and 

(C)  by  redealcnatinc  the  paracraph  pro- 
poaed  to  be  added  by  dauae  (lU)  aa  para- 
craph (11)  of  aection  141(d)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

(6)  Seetioo  907(bX9)  la  amended  by  atrlk- 
lnc out  "or  paracraph  (9r. 

(7)  SecttaB  S04  la  amended  by  atrlklnc  out 
"Tariff  Act  of  IMir  and  inaertlnc  in  lieu 
thereof  "Trade  Act  of  1974". 

(9)  nracraph  (3)  of  aection  619  ia  amend- 
ed by  atrlklnc  out  "aubeecticn  (b)"  and  in- 
aertlnc In  lieu  thereof  "aubeectlon  (bXl)". 

aaC  m  AHBNIMIBfn  TO  nC  CACmBAN  BASIN 
BOONOMIC  RBOOVBBT  ACT. 
Section  313  of  the  Oarlbbean  Badn  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  (19  V&.C.   3709)  la 


(1)  hf  atrlklnc  out  "auch"  the  fbat  place  it 
appeara  In  aubaeetlon  (aX9)  and  Inaertlnc  In 
lieu  thereof  "any  beneficiary";  and 

(9)  by  atrlklnc  out  "198.4r'  In  mibaection 
(fXSXB)  and  inaertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"19«.4fl". 

nc  ar.  oontouiing  AioNDiiBim  ncABDOw 
cunoMs  laocns. 

Title  99  of  the  United  Statea  Code  la 


(1)  by  atrlklnc  out  "(9)  or  (c)"  In  lectlon 
1S91(CX1)  and  inaertlnc  In  lieu  thereof 
"(9)":  and 

(3)  by  atrlklnc  out  "941(aXlXC)"  In  aec- 
tion 1999(1)  and  inaertlnc  In  lieu  thereof 
"641(bX«)". 

Hi  VCOAL  CftBLIIVk  DATC  PBOVUIONS 
nm  CUMIN  AHKUS  GIVIN  DOTT- 


AND  TAarr  ACT  oritac 

(a)  Notwlthatandlnc  aeetUm  S14  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1990  or  any  other  provlalon  of 
law.  upon  proper  requeet  filed  with  the  cua- 
toma  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  A^  the  entry  of  any  article  deacribed 
In  auhaattion  (b)  ahall  be  treated  aa  provid- 
ed for  In  that  aubaeetion. 

(b)  In  the  eaae  of  the  application  of  any 
amen>toent  made  by  aaction  113.  115.  119. 
197.  and  179  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1994  (Pttblie  lAw  99-»79)  to  any  entiy- 

(1)  which  waa  made  after  the  applicable 
date  and  before  the  15tl)  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act;  and 


(3)  with  reject  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  or  a  leaaer  duty  if  ,tbe 
amendment  made  by  any  auch  aection  ap- 
plied to  auch  entry; 

auch  entry  ahall  be  liquidated  or  reliquldat- 
ed  aa  thouch  auch  entry  had  been  made  on 
the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thii  Act 

(c)  Vat  purpoaea  of  aubaeetlon  (b).  the 
term  "applicable  date"  meana- 

(1)  In  the  eaae  of  aection  118.  June  1. 1999: 
(3)  in  the  eaae  of  aectlona  113.  119.  and 

179.  June  90. 1999:  and 
(3)  In  the  eaae  of  aection  167.  October  90. 

1063. 

(d)  For  purpoaei  of  thla  aection— 

(1)  The  term  "entered"  meana  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouae  for  conaumptlon 
In  the  cuatoma  territory  of  the  United 
Statea. 

(3)  The  term  "entry"  Includea  any  with- 
drawal from  warehouae.« 


FARM  EMEROENCT  CREDIT  ACT 
OF  198S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoua  ordo*  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinolc  [Mr.  Madioah]  is 
reoocnlMd  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  SpeiUcer.  today. 
I  am  introducing  the  Farm  Emergency 
Credit  Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  provide  emergency  short- 
term  loan  assistance  for  farmers 
having  difficulty  obtaining  credit  for 
the  1988  planting  season.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  strong  bipartisan  effort  in 
both  legislative  bodies  to  address  the 
credit  problem  facing  rural  America 
thisqning. 

This  bill  wiU  make  available  to  farm- 
ers an  advance  on  the  money  they  will 
receive  at  harvest,  fnahling  them  to 
get  their  crops  planted  now.  They  will 
incur  no  additional  unwanted  debt 
since  they  wlU  receive  only  funds  for 
which  they  will  be  eligible  in  the  f  alL 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  minimised 
because  this  advance  loan  wlU  be 
repaid  from  the  harvested  crop.  The 
farmer  and  the  taxpayer  are  both  pro- 
tected from  loss  by  the  addition  of 
mulUperll  crop  Insurance  to  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  funds  for  repay- 
ment. 

Senator  Dixon  and  I  are  making 
this  last  attenvt  in  order  to  respcmd 
to  Governor  Thompecm  and  members 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  who  have 
urged  this  effort  upon  us.  They  insist 
there  is  stUl  time  to  get  immediate 
credit  assistance  out  to  the  farmer  for 
the  planting  season.  Time,  however,  is 
growing  short.  We  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  Join  us  in  supporting  this 
effort  to  help  farmers  keep  on  farm- 
ing. 

HJt.  1814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  oaaemMed,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  died  aa  the  "Farm  Emersency 
Oedit  Act  of  1995". 

adtancb  aaoouaas  oomfODiTT  uxun 

Sac  3.  EffecUve  for  the  1995  cropa.  the 
Asrtcultural  Act  of  1940  la  amended  by 
addinc  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  lectlon  434 
aafOUowa: 


"Sac.  434.  (a)  Notwlthatandlnc  any  other 
proviaion  of  thla  Act.  the  Secretary  ahall 
make  advance  reoouiae  loana  available  to 
produoets  of  the  commodltiea  of  the  1966 
crop  for  which  nonreooune  loana  are  made 
avallatde  under  thla  Act.  aa  fbilows: 

"(1)  Advance  recourse  loana  ahall  be  made 
available  only  to  thoee  produoera  of  a  com- 
modity who  are  unable  to  obtain  auffldent 
credit  elaewhere  to  finance  the  production 
of  the  1995  crop  of  that  commodity  taklnc 
Into  oonaideratkm  prevalllnc  private  and  co- 
operative rstea  and  terma  in  the  ooomunlty 
In  or  near  which  the  applicant  reaidea  for 
loana  for  almllar  purpoaea  aa  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(9)  Advance  reoourae  loana  ahall  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  a  commodity  at 
the  applicable  nonrecourse  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity  on  the  date  the  loan  la  approved. 
Within  the  llmlta  aet  out  In  paracrapha  (4) 
and  (7)  of  thla  aubaeetlon.  advance  reoourae 
loana  ahall  be  available  (A)  to  producer!  of 
wheat,  feed  cralna.  cotton,  and  rice  who 
acree  to  participate  In  the  procrara  an- 
nounced for  the  commodity  on  an  amount 
of  the  commodity  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
farm  procram  yield  for  the  commodity 
timea  the  farm  procram  acreace  Intended  to 
be  planted  to  the  commodity  for  harveat  in 
1965,  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary,  (B)  to 
prodiucers  of  tobacco  and  peanuta  who  are 
on  a  farm  for  which  a  farm  marketinc  quota 
or  poundace  quota  haa  been  eatabllahed  on 
an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to  one- 
third  of  tbe  farm  marketinc  quota  or 
poundace  quota  for  the  commodity,  aa  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  (C)  to  pro- 
ducers of  other  commodltiea  on  an  amount 
of  the  commodity  equal  to  <me-thlrd  of  tbe 
farm  yield  for  the  commodity  tlmea  the 
farm  acreace  Intended  to  be  planted  to  the 
owwiwMMWty  for  harveat  In  1995,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(9)  An  advance  reoourae  loan  under  thla 
aection  ahall  come  due  at  audi  time  Immedi- 
ately f ollowtnc  harvest  aa  the  Secretary  de- 
tetmlnea  appropriate.  Bach  loan  contract 
entoed  Into  undo-  thla  section  ahall  specify 
such  due  date.  The  Secretary  ahall  eatabllah 
prooedurea.  where  pracUcabie.  under  which 
produoera.  almultaneoualy  with  repayment 
of  the  recourse  loana,  nuiy  obtain  nonre- 
course loans  <m  the  crop,  aa  otherwiae  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  In  amounts  sufficient 
to  repay  the  recourse  loans.  In  cases  In 
which  nonrecourse  loana  under  thla  Act  are 
not  normally  made  avaUaUe  directly  to  ihx>- 
ducera,  the  Secretary  ahaU  establish  prooe- 
durea undCT  which  a  producer  may  repay 
the  recourse  loan  at  the  time  the  producer 
recelvea  advances  or  other  payment  from 
the  producer's  dJapoaitton  of  the  crop. 

"(4)  Advance  recourse  loana  ahall  be  made 
available  aa  needed  aolely  to  cover  ooata  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  the  1965  crop 
that  are  incurred  or  are  outatazuUnc  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Farm 
Emersency  Credit  Act  of  1965. 

"(5)  To  obtain  an  advance  reoourae  loan, 
the  producers  on  a  farm  must  provide  a  first 
lien  on  the  crowinc  crop  covered  by  the  loan 
aa  aecurity  for  the  loan  or  such  other  securi- 
ty as  ia  available  and  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  adequate  to  protect  the  covem- 
ment's  interests. 

"(6)  To  obtain  an  advance  recourse  loan, 
the  producers  on  a  farm  must  obtain  multi- 
peril  crop  insurance,  if  it  is  available,  to  pro- 
tect the  crowinc  crop  that  aervea  as  security 
for  the  loan.  In  counUea  where  the  sicn-up 
period  for  multi-peril  crop  insurance  haa  ex- 
pired, producers  on  a  farm  must  obtain 
other  crop  insurance,  if  available. 
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"(7)  The  iotal  amount  of  advance  reeouise 
loana  thati  may  be  made  to  any  poaon 
under  thla  kectton  ahaU  not  asoeed  990,960. 

"(9)  Advakioe  reoourae  loans  ahaU  be  made 
available  oidy  to  prodnoen  who  acree  to 
comply  wlln  auch  other  tens  and  ooDdi- 
tiona  deto^slned  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary oonalaMnt  with  the  pnivlslana  of  thla 
aection. 

"(b)  If  a  producer  who  has  received  an  ad- 
vance reooirse  loan  under  this  aection  fails 
to  comply  ivith  any  term  or  ooodltian  pre- 
scribed by  fcfae  Secretary,  the  prlneipal  and 
interest  accrued  to  date  of  such  loan  ahall 
be  due  and  payable  immediately. 

"(c)  The  feeretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
cram proiided  for  under  this  aeetioa 
throuch  the  (Commodity  Credit  Cotpoca- 
Uon.  usinci  the  aervioea  of  the  Acrleuttural 
StabOlaatlmi  and  Conaervation  Service  and. 
In  additionrthe  aervices  of  the  county  eom- 
mltteca  eaUbllahed  under  aection  9(b)  of  the 
Sou  CoMervation  and  Domsattc  Allotment 
Act  to  nuke  determlnattana  of  elicfbility 
with  reapek  to  the  credit  test  under  danac 
(1).  and  iliiiiiniilnarions  aa  to  the  auffldency 
of  aeeurttnf  under  dauae  (5),  of  suhsectkin 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  in  audi  other  capao- 
Itiea.  aa  th^  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate. 
DtraovBiaiRa  n  no  paocassiin  or  aptuca- 


noMa  pofi  Pi 


■OSIS  ABSUmaiBATION 


Sac.  9.  (|i)  The  Secretary  of  Acriculture 
shall  Inunodiately  take  steps— uainc  authori- 
tlea  of  Uw  provided  to  the  Secretary,  Indud- 
inc  the  Avicultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
and  the  employment  procedures  used  In 
connectton  with  the  eiuercwmy  dtaaater 
loan  procrfmi— to  make  peraonnel  and  other 
reaourcea  of  the  Department  of  Acriculture 
available  tb  the  Fumera  Borne  Adknlnistn- 
tlon  sufficient  to  enable  the  Farmers  BOine 
Administration  to  process  appMcatkina  from 
f armera  for  aaalatance  expedMoudy  and  In  a 
timely  matmer  with  ravset  to  farm  oper- 
atloiH  rd4tlnc  to  the  planttnc  and  eulttva- 
tlon  of  w  1965  cropa.  In  thla  connection, 
the  Famns  Home  Aibnlnlstration  shall 
assicn  pericmiiel  to  work  overtime,  includlnc 
weekends  lud  nl^ta,  to  praeem  loana  and 
loan  appl^atlons  where  necessary  to  meet 
the  iiiniAlnf  time  acfaedulea  aet  by  Con- 
creos  or  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
The  Secretary  ia  authorised  to  hire  addi- 
tional teasporary  empdoyeea  (In  addttica  to 
those  auOorlBed  to  be  hta!«d  aa  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thla  Aet)  to  ensure  the 
timely  pnrrsslnc  of  appUeattona  for  Farm- 
ers Home  Admlnlstrattan  aasletance. 

KSOVLAIIOIIS 

Sac.  4.  Motwtthstandtnc  any  other  prori- 
slon  of  Uw,  the  Secretary  of  Acrindture 
■haU  Issue,  or  as  appropriate  amend,  regnla- 
tlona  to  uplement  the  proviaiana  of  this 
Act  as  soofaas  practicable  but  not  later  than 
fifteen  di^  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  loana  and  other  aaslstanoe  pro- 
vided undb^thla  Act  shaU  be  made  available 
becinnlncton  the  date  audi  reculationa  are 
Imuedor 
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THE  itLECTION  IN  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  CONGRBBSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevtovs  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman tnmi  Texas  [Mr.  Busxamavis] 
is  recoeiM*ed  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  HUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  fikwaker. 
thank  you  tac  again  allowing  me  to  ad- 
dress the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  issue  involving  the  (Uaputed  elec- 
tion In  Indiana's  EigAith  Cwigresslonsl 
Distrtet.  Indiana  Secretary  of  State 
Edward  Simcox  certified  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre's  victory  subsequent  to  a  recount 
of  an  ballots  by  spttAal  county  ocmi- 
mlSBions.  Today,  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article 
whitdi  appeared  on  March  27.  1985.  in 
the  Indiana  Daily  Student  In  a  meech 
made  by  Mr.  Simoox  at  a  Unooln 
dinner,  he  "urged  Poeey  County  Re- 
publicans to  support  President  Rea- 
gan's Central  American  pcdides  to 
curb  a  wave  of  "wettMuAs'  entering  the 
United  States  In  search  of  economic 
lirocperlty." 

I  am  bothered  by  the  remarks  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  personal  and  poUt- 
leaL  First.  I  have  never  been  certain  of 
what  a  mtXtmSt  Is— that's  a  problem  in 
vocabulary— I  take  It  to  mean  someone 
who  has  waded  across  the  Rio  Grande 
and  entered  the  United  States  Illegal- 
ly. But,  the  word  has  a  broader  and  an 
Ulster  connotati(m— the  racist  refo*- 
enoe  to  those  who  live  south  of  our 
border  with  Mexico.  Now.  Texas  is 
south  of  Indiana,  and  commonsense 
suggests  that  where  geography  is  con- 
cerned, the  problems  assoPlatM  wltii 
Illegal  Immigration  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America  are  felt  most  acutely 
near  the  river,  where  ba^s  get  wet.  I 
was  bom  near  that  river  and  I  r^re- 
sent  a  district  which  Inifludes  230  mOes 
of  the  border,  somewhere  oa  the  order 
of  12  peromt  of  the  2.000-mlle  border 
Mr.  Simoox  referred  to.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Simoox  Intended  to  use  the 
term  "Illegal  alien"  rather  than  "wet- 
back." This  Is  ln(»nsequentiaL  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Simcox  does  not  know  why 
he   intended   to   say   "illegal   alien" 
rather  than  "wetback."  I  doubt  that 
Mr.  Simoox  has  been  to  south  Texas;  I 
doubt  that  Mr.  Simcox  has  expoi- 
enoed  the  prejudice  and  discrimination 
that    many    Mexican-Ameri(atns    live 
through  fnmi  day  to  day.  I  am  one  of 
those    Mexican-Americans    who    has 
been  denied  entry  Into  a  restaurant, 
who  has  beoi  told  that  he  must  get 
his  hair  cut  somewhere  else.  In  my 
lifetime,  the  term  "wetbai^"  has  been 
used  oa  me.  I  am  a  thlrd-generati(m 
American.  iUid  yet,  because  of  the  way 
I  lo(*  and  apeak,  crossing  the  border 
trtan  Mexico  to  the  United  States  is  a 
little  more  diffcult  than  If  I  were 
white. 

I  dare  say  I  have  a  better  sense  of 
the  volume  of  illegal  immigraticm 
across  the  river  In  the  part  of  the 
world  I  know  best.  Just  as  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Simcox  Is  more  of  an  authority  on 
electoral  procedures  in  Indiana  than  I 
am.  I  do  not  presume  to  make  pro- 
noimoements  on  matters  of  fact  in 
which  I  may  be  instructed  by  those 
irtiose  lives  are  more  intimately  affect- 
ed by  those  facts  than  my  own. 


NooethelesB.  Mr.  Simoox's  remarks 
have  oonvlnoed  me  that  our  action  on 
the  Melntyre-McCloskey  race  Is  right. 
For  this  Is  the  same  man  wtM  certified 
Mr.  Mdntyre  the  winner,  this  Is  the 
same  man  who  would  dtoenfrandilse 
nu»e  than  1.000  Uack  voteta. 

The  remark  Is  offensive  in  a  poUtieal 
ctmtext  as  welL  Mr.  Simoox  had  ap- 
parently left  aside  his  interest  In  the 
contest  for  the  EUhth  District  of  Indi- 
ana at  the  Unooln  Day  dinner  the 
other  nltfit— and  digressed  to  the 
topic  of  our  current  and  future  poUey 
options  ffH*  Central  America  and 
Mexkx).  The  future  of  UJB.  rdatioos 
with  Mexkxi  and  Central  America  are 
also  Important  to  me.  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Simcox's  views  are  not  dissimilar 
from  those  who  make  our  I^tin  Amer- 
ican pdUey  today.  It  Is  time  for  lis  to 
understand  these  people.  We  cannot 
browbeat  these  countries  any  more.  If 
we  can  treat  our  European  and  Middle 
East  neighbors  as  etiuals.  it  is  only 
rig^t  and  fair  to  treat  Mexico  and 
Central  American  countries  the  same. 
After  all.  our  countries  also  share 
many  of  the  same  goals  fat  our  people. 


SOPHISTICATED  SCIENTIFIC 

STUDIES      AFFIRM      NUCLEAR 
WINTER  THEORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  tbe  gen- 
tienuoi  from  Ccdcnado  (Mr.  WnoH]  is 

|wingnfaM»d  f«r  S  mlnirtJia. 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  eveaka.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  rdeased  its  congres- 
niinn^iiy  mamift*^  report  on  the 
theory  of  nuclear  winter.  WhOe  the 
Pentagon  acknoiriedged  the  validity  of 
the  thecvy.  it  also  daimed  that  the  ru- 
dimentary nature  of  the  theory's  anal- 
ysis—In particular,  the  unsophisticat- 
ed computer  models  It  was  based  on- 
made  it  impossible  to  determine 
whether  a  nudear  exchange  would 
have  a  truly  devastating  Impact  on  the 
Earth's  climate.  The  Pentagon  also 
claimed  that  these  uncfrtalnties  ren- 
dered it  unlUcely  that  this  new  theory 
would  have  any  strategk;  or  political 
implicattons  for  our  nuclear  defense 
planing  or  the  superpowers'  rdatioos 
with  newly  emerging  nudear  powers, 
such  as  Pakistan  and  Iraq- 

But  Mr.  I^ieaker.  as  we  come  to  the 
end  of  March,  a  symposium  wwosored 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  nuclear  winter  has  revealed  very  so- 
phisticated modeling  wmk  that  not 
only  confirms  the  <»1glnal  hypothesis 
of  nuclear  winter  but  indfaiatwi  that 
the  dlmatie  cooaeguennes  of  nuclear 
war  may  be  worse  than  Initially  antici- 
pated. And  those  consequences  have  to 
be  borne  In  mind  as  we  consider  their 
imptHtant  ImplliTitl"!"  for  nuclear 
strategy,  here  and  abroad. 

At  the  symposium,  which  concluded 
yesterday.    Dr.    Stephen    Schneider 
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tram  the  Natfonal  Center  for  Atmo*- 
pberle  Reiearch  In  Boulder.  CO,  un- 
veiled NCAR's  three  dtmenrional  com- 
Iiuter  model  reeeareh  of  nuclear 
wfata.  That  work  indicated  that  a  nu- 
clear ezehaoge— even  a  limited  one  In 
the  Curopean  theater— could  i>roduce 
"quick  freeaea"  in  the  area  deetroying 
ooe  of  the  world's  most  piroductive  ag- 
ricultural centers.  Just  as  importantly, 
a  larger  nudear  exchange  between  the 
superpowers  would  probably  give  rise 
to  a  nudeac  winter  that  would  affect 
not  only  the  territories  of  the  super- 
powenk  but  also  of  noncombatants. 
The  research  indicates  that  the  agri- 
cultures of  countries  such  as  Japan 
and  India  may  be  destroyed  by  quick 


Another  major  scientific  study  of 
nuclear  winter  done  by  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  was  also  revealed 
yesterday.  Through  the  use  of  one  of 
the  most  advanced  computer-based  cli- 
mate models  available,  the  Los  Alamos 
researchers  determined  that  although 
some  of  the  particles  injected  into  the 
atmosphere  by  nuclear  detonations 
would  be  scavenged  out  by  rain  and 
otiier  natural  forces,  many  of  the  par- 
ticles would  rise  beytmd  the  reach  of 
these  seavening  processes  as  they  were 
heated  by  the  Sun.  Am  a  result,  these 
particles  would  o(»npriae  clouds  that 
could  stay  in  the  atmosphere,  blocldng 
the  Stem's  rays  for  months. 

Clearly,  the  scientific  findings  of 
NCAR  and  Los  Alamos  have  imp(»tant 
implications  for  defense  concerns  such 
as  dvll  defense  planning,  extended  nu- 
clear and  conventi<mal  deterrence, 
strategic  nuclear  targeting,  as  well  as 
the  effects  of  nuclear  winter  on  non- 
combatants.  None  of  these  concerns 
was  addressed  in  any  detail  in  the  Pen- 
tagon's report 

And  the  Pentagon  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, de^ilte  the  growing  acceptance 
of  this  impcntant  theory,  that  those 
oooeems  do  not  merit  attention  inso- 
far as  they  relate  to  nuclear  winter.  I 
believe  that  the  work  done  by  NCAR 
and  Los  Alamos,  and  the  work  that 
wHl  continue  to  be  done  by  universi- 
ties and  Federal  agencies,  puts  the  Ue 
to  that  notion.  If  we  are  to  be  requon- 
ande  for  a  sound  defense,  then  the 
Pentagon's  planners  must  Join  Con- 
gress and  the  scientific  community  in 
squarely  eonftonting  the  profound  im- 
pUcatiops  of  nuclear  winter. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  at  this  point,  I  request 
that  the  following  article  from  the 
Washtagton  Post  cimcemlng  the  NAS 
symposium  an>ear  in  the  Rbooko. 

Nfew  8iu»iSi  Sufwmi  Ntkxbas  WimBt 

.TBKNIT 

(By  Boyoe  RcBsberser) 
The  BMMt  ■opWstlcatad  itudtet  yet  of  a 
nudear  wart  etfaet  on  climate  have  largely 
wiufliiuwl  the  oootrovenial  theory  that 
■odi  a  etaih  oould  idunge  larse  re^ons  of 
tbe  world  into  a  devaatatlnt  period  of  freea- 
tng  tempenturca— the  ao-called  nuclear 
winter. 


Tbe  new  atiidlea,  reported  here  yesterday 
at  a  major  adentlfie  ■ympoeium  on  nuclear 
winter.  Indicate  that  altboufh  the  period  of 
cold  might  not  be  as  prolonced  aa  eariler 
■tudles  predicted,  a  war  In  July  oouM  drop 
temperatuiea  by  M  to  100  detveea  Fahren- 
heit for  a  matter  of  weeka. 

The  Btudlea  also  sussest  that  even  a  limit- 
ed nuclear  war— confined,  for  example,  to 
Europe— oould  produce  a  "quick  freae"  In 
tbe  region  as  soon  aa  two  days  after  tbe  ex- 
change. Although  the  freeae  might  not  last 
mere  than  a  few  days.  It  oould  destroy  agri- 
culture for  the  entire  season. 

"We  sustain  the  Idea  that  nuclear  winter 
Is  stUl  a  possibility,"  said  Stephen  H. 
flchnelder  of  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research  in  Boulder,  Colo. 
"However,  we  don't  see  the  kind  of  picture 
that  has  three  meters  of  lee  over  the  conti- 
nent." 

Tliree  yean  ago  the  nuclear  winter  hy- 
pothesis emerted  from  studies  that  scien- 
tists have  always  warned  were  crude  and 
subject  to  great  uncertainty.  They  suggest- 
ed that  a  nuclear  war  would  blast  so  much 
dust  Into  the  atmom>here,  along  with  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  smoke  from  burning  dtles. 
that  the  sky  would  be  blackened,  cutting  off 
sunlight  and  allowing  the  land  to  cool. 

In  the  ensuing  public  debate  the  elements 
of  uncertainty  were  widely  overlooked. 
Nobody  really  knew  how  much  material 
would  Ite  blasted  into  the  sky.  for  example, 
how  bl^  It  would  go  or  how  long  It  would 
stay  there. 

Last  December  a  panel  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  released  a  study  large- 
ly confirming  the  nuclear  winter  scenario 
but  wnphasiiing  tbe  uncertainties. 

Today's  reports,  at  a  meeting  spcmsned 
by  the  arartrmy  and  its  sister  body,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  removed 
some  of  the  uncertainties.  They  reported  on 
tbe  results  of  computer  simulations  of  at- 
mospheric behavior  that  include  more  fac- 
tors than  did  previous  simulations. 

The  scientists  give  the  simulation  pro- 
gram certain  basic  facts  about  the  amount 
of  parttdas  In  the  air  at  a  given  altitude— 
still  strictly  a  guess.  Tbe  program  then 
moves  the  hypothetical  smoke  around  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  wind  patterns  for  the 
season  and  ralnilat^a  the  effect  of  lost  solar 
heatlng  on  the  grmmd  Iwlow.  The  computer 
then  displays  global  maps  showing  where 
the  anoke  is  after  a  certain  number  of  days 
and  liow  ground  temperatures  have 
changed. 

Scientists  objected  to  the  previous  com- 
puter models  because  they  omitted  or  esti- 
mated very  crudely  many  factors.  A  key 
factor,  for  example,  was  the  rate  at  which 
particles  feU  out  of  the  air.  Critics  of  tbe 
nuclear  winter  theory  have  suggested  that 
rain  and  other  procMsts  would  cause  most 
of  the  particles  to  f aU  to  Earth  before  they 
could  affect  tbe  climate. 

TiM  most  sophisticated  model.  In  use  at 
tbe  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  New 
Mexloo,  takes  account  of  such  factors  and 
shows  that,  although  much  of  the  smoke 
rains  out  very  quidcly,  tbe  balance  rises  as  It 
absorbs  solar  beat,  gradually  escaping  the 
effects  of  ordinary  weather. 

Particles  in  theae  layers,  said  Robert  C. 
Malooe.  who  developed  the  model  at  Los 
Alamos,  appear  able  to  remain  aloft  for 
many  months  Within  one  month  the  thick- 
er doudB  below,  accounting  for  two-thirds  of 
the  partkdes.  have  fallen  back  to  Earth.  It  la 
not  known  wtiat  ground  effect  the  thinner, 
tUtfier  clouds  may  have. 

Schneider's  similar  but  somewtiat  less  so- 
phisticated model  also  has  responded  to  the 


criticism  that  post-attack  smoke  would  be 
not  evenly  dlstrllmted  around  the  Earth 
Init.  rather,  patchy,  letting  the  sim  through 
In  places.  Ihe  patches,  he  found,  oould 
cover  a  large  enough  area  to  drop  tempera- 
tures below  freesing  in  two  days.* 


PERMANENT  DISPOSAL  OF 
mOH-LEVEL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frcnn  Oregon  (Mr.  Wbavsk]  is 
recognised  for  6  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
li>82.  the  Federal  Department  of 
Energy  has  now  designated  three  po- 
tential sites  for  the  first  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  repository:  Tucca 
Mountain.  NV;  Deaf  &nith  Coimty. 
TX;  and  the  Hanford  Reservation  in 
Waahlngton.  / 

Under  the  act.  the  President  is  re- 
quired by  March  31.  1987.  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  a  site  for  the  first 
repository.  The  State  in  which  any 
proposed  site  is  located  is  accorded 
particular  rights  to  participate  in  the 
site  selection  process,  including  the 
right  to  submit  to  Congress  a  notice  of 
disapproval,  which  may  then  be  over- 
ridden by  a  joint  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  Congress. 

The  proposed  site  at  the  Hanford 
Reservation  is  only  20  miles  from 
Oregon  and  less  than  10  miles  from 
the  mainstem  of  the  Colun^ia  River, 
the  major  river  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  primary  environmental  con- 
cern with  the  Hanford  site  is  contami- 
nation of  the  Columbia  River.  Down- 
stream from  Hanford  some  280  miles 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  essentially  the 
entire  length  of  the  river  forms  the 
Oregon/Washington  border.  Water  is 
withdrawn  tnan  both  sides  for  domes- 
tic and  irrigation  purposes.  And  the 
fishing  industry  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest  ooidd  be  gravely  damaged 
by  leaks  from  the  repository  or  if  any 
of  the  barges  carrjring  the  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel 
were  to  sink  in  the  Columbia  River. 

The  people  of  Oregon  would  suffer 
from  any  radioactive  contamination  of 
the  Columbia  River  just  as  severely  as 
the  p  ople  of  Washington,  if  not  more 
so:  O  egon's  major  population  center, 
Portland,  where  about  half  of  the 
State's  3  million  people  reside,  is  adja- 
cent to  the  Columbia  River.  Washing- 
ton's largest  cities— Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane— on  the  other  hand,  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  portion  of  the 
Coliunbia  River  at  risk  of  contamina- 
tion. 

Oregon  has  a  vital  interest  in  ensiu*- 
ing  that  the  permanent  disposal  of 
high-level  nuclear  waste  doesn't  de- 
stroy the  State's  most  vital  resource— 
the  Columbia  River.  Thus,  Oregon 
should  be  allowed  the  same  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  the  site  selection, 
review,  and  approval  process  as  the 
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state  ol  Wasilngton.  Both  Statea 
should  also  be  assisted  in  funding  the 
sdentlAq  studies  necessary  to  suppmt 
their  eff^ve  parUdpaUim.  The  Fed- 
eral Deplotment  of  Energy  haa  dmled 
funding  ito  States,  such  as  Nevada, 
which  hive  sought  to  undertake  their 
own  studies.  The  bill  would  provide 
such  funding  for  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington nom  the  revenues  of  the  Bon- 
neville nwer  Admlnisixmtlon.  It  would 
not  reqaire  any  contributions  from 
Federal  ^ucpayers.* 
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C  ONSENT  CALENDAR 
PROCEDURES 

The  SPEUIKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlofs  order  of  the  Etouse,  the  gen- 
tleman nom  Alabama  [Mr.  Furrol  is 
recognised  for  S  minutes. 
•  Mr.    fUPPO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
member*   of   the   Consent   Calendar 
Commltiee  have  agreed,  for  the  iMNh 
Congrest,  upon  the  following  policies 
and  procedures:  First.  gen««lly,  no 
leglBlatlto  should  pass  by  unanimous 
consent  which  involves  an  aggregate 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1  mflHon; 
second,  po  bill  which  changes  national 
policy  or  international  policy  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  but  rather  should  be  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  of  open  and  ex- 
tended Idebate:   and   third,   any  bOl 
which  appears  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, ev«^  though  it  does  not  change 
national  or  international  policy,  or 
does  ndt  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $1  million,  should  not  be 
approved    without    the    membership 
being  fiUly  informed  of  its  contents.  If 
it  is  a  measure  that  would  m>ply  to  a 
majority    of    the    Manbers    of    the 
House,  in  which  case  the  minimum 
amount  of  consideration  that  should 
be  given  such  a  bill  would  be  clearance 
by   the   leadership   of   both   parties 
before  being  brought  before  the  House 
on  the  {Consent  Calendar.  Such  a  bUl 
would  ie  put  over  without  prejudice 
one  or  ^re  times  to  give  an  omwrtu- 
nlty  to  the  Members  to  become  fully 
informed  as  to  the  contents  of  the  bilL 
It  miKt  be  pointed  out  to  the  mon- 
betshipT that  it  is  not  the  objective  of 
the  objectors  to  obstruct  legidation  or 
to  objciBt  to  bills  or  pass  them  over 
withouT  prejudice  because  of  any  per- 
sonal objection  to  said  biU  or  bills  by 
any  ono  member  or  aU  of  the  members 
of  the!  Consent  Calendar  Objectors 
Commiitee,  but  rather  that  thetar  real 
purpose,  in  addition  to  expediting  leg- 
islatioii  is  to  protect  the  membership 
from  hkving  bills  passed  by  unantanous 
consent,  which  hi  the  opinion  of  the 
object^  and  Manbers  of  the  House 
might  h*ve  objectitm  to. 

The  monbeis  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar Cotemlttee  request  that  the  chair- 
men o^the  standing  eommltteee  of  the 
House  paving  responalblllty  for  bring- 
ing letfdation  before  the  House  take 
into  actxnmt  the  contents  of  this  state- 


mmt  before  placing  the  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  While  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  sponsors  of 
the  hill  appearing  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar contact  the  objectors,  to  avoid 
the  bills  being  put  over  unnecessarily, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  do  so.  The  com- 
mittee members  welcome  the  practice 
of  getting  in  touch  with  them  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
legislation  is  called  up  oa  the  regular 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  In  many 
instances,  such  courtesy  on  tbe  part  of 
the  sponsors  will  clear  away  questions 
which  the  objectors  may  have  and 
consequently  make  for  the  expeditious 
hfff»HHng  of  the  legisUtion. 

TUB  agreement  was  entered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Romnx  O. 
Fuppo,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
RoT  Dtsoh.  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, Bakt  Oorsom,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Robert  S. 
Wauocb.  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Dam  Lohgkbn,  and  the  gentleman 
frwn  New  Yoik,  Ocorgc  C.  Woktlst.* 

BCr.  TAUKE.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  out  of  order  with 
my  spedal  order  of  60  minutes  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RURAL      HOSPITAL      PROBLEMS 

WITH  REIMBURSEBCENT 

UNDER  MEDICARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlQus  order  of  the  Houqp,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

BCr.  TAUKE.  liCr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  indulgence 
in  deferring  your  own  special  order  in 
order  to  give  those  of  us  who  want  to 
speak  cm  the  rural  hospital  issue  an 
opportimlty  to  address  this  question. 

Mr.  Sp€»aker,  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
took  the  floor  to  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  rural  hospitals  and  the 
unfairness  of  the  proqiective  payment 
reimbursement  syston  under  the  Med- 
icare Program. 

Since  that  time  we  appear  to  have 
taken  one  step  forward,  but  also  one 
step  badiward.  To  refresh  your 
memory,  the  Medicare  prospective 
payment— or  DRO— reimbursement 
system  was  imposed  a  few  years  ago  by 
this  Congress  in  order  to  try  to  ensure 
that  we  had  a  fair  ssrstem  and  a  more 
cost  effective  way  for  reimburstaig  hos- 
pitals for  their  Medicare  services. 

Rural  hospitals  and  others,  however, 
have  received  an  unfairly  low  reim- 
bursement under  the  DRQ  reimburse- 
ment system.  As  a  result,  some  of  our 
rural  hospitals  are  in  deep  trouble. 
They  simply  are  not  receiving  the  pay- 
ments under  Medicare  that  they  need 
in  order  to  keep  their  doors  open. 

We  have  recognized  this  problem  in 
Congress,  and  we  have  pinpointed  a 


good  portion  of  the  problem  as  attrib- 
utable to  the  flaws  in  the  area  wage 
index  which  make  up  a  portion  of  the 
DRO  under  the  prospective  payment 
system.  The  area  wage  index  is  faulty. 
In  the  last  Congress  we  mandated  in 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  passed  hi 
July  1984.  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  issue  a  re- 
vised area  wage  index  within  30  days 
of  the  adoption  of  that  act. 

Well,  that  deadline  has  come  and 
gone.  It  came  and  went  late  last 
summer.  Subsequmtly,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Servioea  said. 
"We  will  have  the  report  out  by  the 
first  of  January."  The  first  of  the  year 
arrived  and  no  rqwrt.  Then  she  said 
the  taoA  of  February.  The  end  of  Feb- 
ruary came.  No  report.  Then  she  told 
a  subomnmlttee  of  the  Appropriatioas 
Committee  "2  weeks."  Two  wedu  went 
by.  stiU  no  report. 

Now  we  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
will  deliver  tbe  report  to  Congress 
before  the  week  is  out.  If  taideed  this 
latest  deadline  is  met.  that  will  be  a 
step  forward. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  received  a 
letter  this  week  fmn  the  Director  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
trati<m.  Carolyne  Davis.  Now.  Dr. 
Davis  is  an  outstanding  piddle  servant 
for  wh(Hn  I  have  great  reqiect.  But 
she  indicates  in  this  letter  that  al- 
though we  are  now  going  to  get  the 
report  of  the  revised  area  wage  indi- 
ces, we  are  not  going  to  implement 
that  report  untO  at  the  earliest  the 
first  of  October.  Instead  of  having  a 
separate  rulemaking  that  would  put 
the  reused  area  wage  indexes  into 
effect,  correcting  as  a  result  these 
flawed  reimbursements  as  quickly  as 
pomible.  the  Department  has  decided 
to  delay  the  inu>lementation  of  the 
new  wage  reimbursements  untfl  some- 
time later  on  this  jrear. 

It  scans  to  me  that  it  is  unconsdoo- 
able  for  us.  when  we  recognise  that 
there  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  current 
reimbursements:  when  we  Icnow  that  a 
a  number  of  hospitals  are  facing  great 
financial  difficulties  as  a  result  of  this 
flaw;  and  when  we  have  the  data  now 
available  to  us  to  correct  this  problem, 
not  to  do  so. 

So  today  I  have  Joined  and  I  am 
joining  again  with  my  colleagues  in 
calling  on  the  Dqiartment  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  rectify  the 
wrong  which  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized and  has  mandated  be  corrected, 
which  the  Department  says  it  recog- 
nizes and  wants  to  correct  We  want 
that  wrong  rectified  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

D  1340 

I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  such  ttane 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  STBraouf].  who  has 
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been  very  hditful  In  this  tStoii  to  try 
to  eonrect  thii  «eriou»  proMem. 

Mr.  8TKNHOXJC  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  reoognlitnc  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wwnmfnd  the  gentle- 
man for  his  continuing  leadenhlp 
which  he  has  shown  In  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ftteaker.  while  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  Join  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  meak  In  behalf  of  America's 
rural  hospitals,  I  sm  very  disappointed 
that  the  reason  for  this  special  wder 
Is  a  oontlnulng  lack  of  napaamt  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Oeiyfces  in  releasing  the  report  that 
examines  the  rural/urban  differentials 
In  the  finmula  for  Medicare  reim- 
bursement to  hospitals.  I  am  even 
more  dismayed  by  Administrator  Caro- 
lyns Davis'  recent  letter  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa,  advising  that  the 
Health  Care  Ftnanidng  Administration 
(HCFA]  has  no  intention  of  publish- 
ing revised  regulations  on  this  Issue 
untfl  all  of  the  proposed  notice  of  pay- 
ment rates  are  published  this  fall.  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  It  Is  a 
lack  of  accurate  information  or  an  out- 
right disregard  tot  the  health  care  of 
runl  AmerieaiMi  that  is  behind  the  ad- 
mlnlstratloii's  refusi^  to  take  prompt 
action  in  this  matter. 

If  the  problem  to  a  lack  of  inf  orma- 
tlflo.  I  wish  I  oould  take  HCFA  offl- 
dak  down  to  the  17th  District  of 
Texas  to  visit  with  my  rural  hovital 
admlnistraton,  who  have  made  It  very 
dear  to  me  how  desparate  their  situa- 
tion is.  Today  was  a  very  typical  day 
for  me  as  I  sat  down  to  review  my 
morning  mafl.  fnclnded  in  the  stack 
were  no  less  than  five  letters  tnm 
health  care  related  individuals  *'*gg«»«g 
for  the  relief  that  will  enable  their 
nnmmunltiw  to  keep  their  hospitals. 
Listen  to  what  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  teDlng  me: 

I  am  tha  adminMrstor  of  a  very  anaU 
rural  tmiplUI  We  bsve  a  very  capable  phy- 
ridan  in  our  oonunimltf .  I  brieve  he  to  an 
•thleal  OMo:  he  atill  dianaa  only  $10.00  per 
ottlee  vMt  Whan  he  adBtta  a  patient  to  our 
»««1<***'.  he  feeia  that  ha«)ttaltBattoD  to 
,  Our  hoapttal  iuat  bardy  haa  enough 
to  buy  iuppllee  and  pay  our  enploy- 
U  our  hoipttal  ahould  be  forced  to 
,  tlie  pbyatdaa  would  leave,  in  my  opin- 
loB  the  aonlnc  hoaae  would  be  forced  to 
doee  and  the  phamaey  would  have  to  doae. 
Our  alderty  people  would  be  forced  to  drtve 
M  or  aaore  mlVn  for  medhnl  care  or  even  to 
have  a  praaerlnClaB  flUed. 


Another  coostitutent,  a  physician, 
outlined  a  very  disturbing  scenario 
that  he  fo 


A  hospital  administrator  from  an- 
other rural  county  provided  me  with 
tMm  inf onnatlan: 

Attached  you  wfU  And  a  brief  atudy  whldi 
eoavaraa  the  Medicare  payment  for  SO 
DBCTs  in  our  hoapital  compared  to  an 
I  iMMpltaL  The  difference  in  total  relm- 
;  la  U  percent.  In  other  wordi.  the 
la  Miytag  that  rural 
I  to  Tasaa,  who  muat  meet  the  i 
ithei 
'thei 

nal.  treat  and  eempeto  for  patlenta  equally, 
;  do  thiB  for  M  percent  leaa. 


wni  be  removed  from 
thoae  penona  who  can  leaat  afford  the  loai. 
the  elderly  and  the  rural  poor.  It  la  theae 
peoide.  who  are  leaat  aMe  to  afford  the 
coata  of  trsvd  to  and  from  urban  oenten. 
who  are  hurt  the  moat  Ifany  of  thoae 
people  will  aimply  forego  the  needed  care 
and  thereby  reburden  the  aystcn  and  them- 
■ehreiL  Vlcttma  of  farm,  ranch  and  other  in- 
duatrlal  aeddenU  wlU  alao  be  deprived  of 
their  flrat  contact  emergency  care.  Prenatal 
care  and  normal  otaatetrlcal  servloe  would  be 


This  physician  conduded  with  the 
warning: 

An  emergency  doea  exMI  There  la  no  time 
for  uaual  "atudy  of  itudlea"  prooednrea,  or 
the  damage  wm  be  Irreparahle.  aorae  ded- 
dve  step  must  be  formulated  and  put  Into 
effect  to  mve  the  hoapttals  and  all  attend- 
ant and  dependant  aei»icea  for  the  rural 
coontlea. 

I  wlU  not  attempt  to  Improve  oa 
these  graphic  descriptions  of  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  our  rural 
hospitals.  I  <mly  ask  that  aU  of  the 
proper  officials  in  the  administration 
listen  to  these  warnings.  If  the  endless 
testimonies  such  as  these  cannot  per- 
suade those  officials  to  implement 
changes,  I  can  only  oondude  that  it  is 
not  a  ^Mtk  of  information,  but.  indeed, 
a  disregard  for  the  health  care  of  rural 
Americans  that  is  the  problem. 

Presumably.  HH8  has  studied,  exam- 
ined and  reconsidered  the  DRO  for- 
mulas used  for  rural  hospitals.  Once 
again,  I  Join  my  colleagues  In  demand- 
ing that  the  Administration  release 
the  report  that  was  due  seven  months 
ago.  and  req^ond  by  implementing  in 
an  expeditious  manner  those  regula- 
tions that  wlU  enable  rural  hospitals 
to  survive. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yiddlng. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  ex- 
cellent comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  there  is  very  strong 
reason  for  implementing  the  revised 
area  wage  indices  as  so<m  as  possible. 
First  of  all.  the  hoq>ltals  that  the  gen- 
tleman describes  are  the  most  ef fldoit 
hospitals.  So  we  want  to  keep  those 
hospitals  in  business,  not  have  the 
ssrstem  put  the  most  effldent  out  of 
business  and  keep  the  least  efficient  in 


Tet  if  the  Department  does  not 
move  forward  qul^ly  to  save  our  most 
efficient,  cost-effective  hospitals,  we 
are  gcrtng  to  have  a  very  serious  health 
care  problem  in  rural  areas,  a  health 
care  problem  that  wfll  also  cost  the 
Federal  Oovemment  more  money  in 
the  long  run. 

Seoond.  Congress  has  mandated  that 
we  implement  these  indexes  as  soon  ss 
possible. 

Finally,  under  the  Defldt  Reduction 
Act.  we  said  that  once  the  new  area 
wage  index  is  implemented  it  should 


be  retroactive  to  the  time  the  prospec- 
tive paymmt  system  flrst  went  Into 
effect  Now  if  we  delay  that  implemen- 
tation any  longer,  the  impact  of  the 
retroactivity  on  the  hooitals  that 
have  been  overreimbursed  during  the 
last  several  months  will  be  much 
greater. 

Mr.  e^ieaker,  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man frtim  Kansas  [Mr.  Rmbkis]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speakor,  nearly  S  weeks  ago  my 
colleagues  from  rural  areas  were  here 
during  a  similar  special  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  f aUure  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  release 
a  congressionslly  mandat.ed  report  on 
a  wage  index  used  to  reimburse  hospi- 
tals for  servloes  they  deliver  under  the 
Medicare  nogram. 

I  stated  at  that  time  I  would  come  to 
the  well  of  this  House  on  a  regular 
basls  untU  the  folks  at  HHS  rdeased 
its  long-promised  rmort.  Our  presence 
here  today  is  to  remind  our  colleagues 
that  our  rural  hoqrttals  remain  hos- 
tage. 

In  my  maO  earlier  this  week  was 
word  from  our  colleague  Mr.  Tauki 
that  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration has  stated  it  will  not  be 
prcHX)slng  any  changes  in  the  area 
wage  Index  until  the  proposed  1M6 
prospective  payment  rates  are  pub- 
lished later  this  jrear  and,  if  accepted, 
not  Implemented  untfl  October  1  at 
the  earliest. 

To  put  it  simply,  this  is  not  accepta- 
ble. Our  small,  rural  hospitals  and  the 
dtliens  they  serve  are  at  Jeopardy.  In 
Kansss.  our  hospitals  are  lodng.  on 
the  average,  nearly  $30,000  every  day  ~ 
this  wage  index  is  withheld.  It's  not 
fair  and  this  Member  Intends  to  turn 
up  the  heat  to  get  some  action. 

There  is  no  legitimate  reason  not  to 
move  forward  with  the  revised  wage 
index.  Survey  after  survey  has  been 
omducted  and  the  results  are  in.  I 
strongly  urge  our  friends  at  HB8  to 
reconsider  their  podtlon  and  move  for- 
ward to  correct  this  inequity.  Further 
delay  will  only  cause  further  hardship 
on  our  rural  health  care  delivery 
system.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  some 
providers  cannot  survive  any  more 
delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  end  of  my 
prepared  remarks.  I  would  say  that  I 
have  an  additional  concern:  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  body,  we  oome  here  to 
legislate,  that  is  what  most  pe<H>le 
think  we  do  back  here  and  they  prob- 
ably think  we  legislate  too  much;  but  I 
want  to  tell  my  colleagues  and  my 
friends  that  most  of  what  we  do.  60 
percent  of  my  staffs  time  is  spent 
trying  to  be  a  court  of  last  resort  in 
behalf  of  people  when  we  find  all 
these  alphabet-soup  agendes  around 


as  op- 
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town  doUig  things  to  people, 
posed  to  ftv  them. 

Now  y^  know  the  argument  and 
the  gentteman  knows  the  speech; 
"these  s|«  somehow  namdessand 
faceless  l^ureaucrats  down  at  HHS  or 
Has  or  HKW."  it  does  not  make  any 
dlf f eitno4  what  aenmym  you  use,  but 
these  are  not  nameless,  faceless  bu- 
reauerats«  They  are  kood  people,  they 
are  exptsiieDotA  peotHB.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand for  the  life  of  me  why  we 
cannot  n^ake  this  decision.  I  suqwet 
that  we  ue  seeing  the  sly  hand  of 
OMB  here,  that  great  policymaking 
body,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  actually  making  this  dedsiOQ. 

a  isso 

This  is  nothing  new  imder  this  ad- 
ministration. Am  my  colleagues  will 
recsll.  uz|der  the  previous  administra- 
tion, we  [went  throu^  something  In 
our  rural  areas  called  hospital  cost 
oontalnm^t.  It  sounded  wonderful 
except  ffr  the  fact  we  would  have 
been  dei«ring  our  rural  tumpttaiM  es- 
sential scKvioes;  we  would  have  had  to 
dose  th^i  down. 

Then  ite  had  something  called  utfll- 
satlon  review,  where  if  your  broken 
arm  did  not  meet  the  Federal  guide- 
lines. yo«  would  not  be  admitted  to 
the  hoqital,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  let's  say  Medicare  would  pay  for 
it. 

In  our  rural  areas,  they  said.  "We 
need  thite  doctors  in  every  dlnlc  to 
review  Overy  admission,  every  34 
hours."  ttow  do  you  do'that  in  a  one- 
doctor  d^ilc? 

Then  ^  went  through  s(»neUilng 
called  health  plaxmlng  guidelines,  and 
as  my  cc|league  will  remembor.  there 
was  som»  person  down  at  HSS  or  at 
that  time  HEW  and  said.  "Wdl.  unless 
your  OB  unit  has  a  delivery  kind  of 
index  th4re  where  you  are  gc^  to  de- 
liver 500  babies  a  year,  we  are  going  to 
dose  it  dbwn."  Wdl.  there  would  have 
been  a  Idt  of  babies  bom  in  pkAups  in 
my  country  were  that  Uie  case. 

I  Just  liant  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
in  regutk  to  this  particular  dedslcm.  I 
am  not  only  fed  up.  I  am  not  only  sick 
and  tireid  of  getting  this  repeated 
answer  JMck  ftom  H38  that  they 
cannot  s^em  to  get  the  report  out;  I 
am  tired  of  being  sick  and  tired. 

Why  cannot  the  Secretary  meet  with 
us  as  ouy  colleague,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska Ika  suggested?  She  is  a  f  onner 
Manberbf  this  body:  all  I  urge  her  to 
do  is  cixiie  and  listen  to  the  music.  She 
does  not  even  have  to  dance  with  us. 
Why  for  does  she  do  us  like  she  does? 

I  Just  would  say  to  my  colleague,  I 
would  hope  that  this  meeting  could  be 
held  so<^  and  I  hope  we  can  cortainly 
put  an  ^  to  this  situation,  or  we  will 
find  ou^ves  here  once  again  with 
anothcrWiedal  order,  and  once  again 
delays  cestlng  our  rural  hospitals  and 
our  rural  patients. 
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I  f«itn"»*~*  the  gentleman  for  his 
JIne  leadsnhip  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  want  to  point  out,  after  he  men- 
tioned the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  that  it  is  not  Just  our  rural 
btmpUala  and  our  patients  that  are 
being  affected  by  this;  they  wfll  not  be 
the  only  (mes  to  bear  the  cost;  this 
Oovemment  and  its  taxpayers  wfll 
also  bear  the  cost  Because  if  we  put 
our  lowest  cost  hoq>ltals  out  of  busi- 
ness, it  means  patients  will  travd  to 
higher  cost  hoqiitals,  and  we  will  be 
plying  up  the  tab  at  those  higher  cost 
luMsrftals. 

So  it  is  in  everybody's  interest  to  do 
what  Congress  has  already  mandated 
I  agee  with  you;  I  do  not  mind  making 
the  poller,  but  I  really  do  get  side  and 
tired  after  a  while  of  beating  up  on 
agendas,  trying  to  make  them  do  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do  anyway. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  hdp 
and  contribution. 

I  yldd  to  the  gentlonan  from  Iowa 
Dlr.  LnoRxrooT]. 

Mr.  UOHTFOOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Spmkier,  once  again  we  find  our- 
sdves  here  on  the  House  floor  to  plead 
with  Secretary  Heckler  to  release  that 
report  which  does  revise  the  hovltal 
weighted  Indexes  imder  the  promec- 
tive  payment  system. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  also  plead- 
ing with  her  in  the  strcmgest  possible 
terms  to  Implement  the  indexes  once 
that  report  is  released. 

It  has  already  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  plans  to  pubUshed 
those  revised  wage  indexes  for  public 
comment  as  a  part  of  the  proposed 
notice  of  payment  rates  <»  October  1, 
IMS. 

Unfortunately  what  that  means  is 
that  rural  hoq>ltal8  in  our  districts 
will  not  see  rdlef  untfl  October,  and 
that  is  at  the  earliest.  TUs  is  Just  un- 
conscionable; my  colleagues  and  I  vriU 
not  stand  for  it 

For  over  a  year  and  a  half  now,  rural 
ho9ltals  have  been  (vierating  under  a 
flawed  relmbursemoit  formula  under 
the  proq)ective  pay  program.  These 
hospitals  have  tried  to  continue  to 
provide  ccsnmimity-based  quality 
health  care  services;  to  implement  the 
new  Medicare  syston. 

They  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
abide  by  the  rules,  but  I  am  sure  ev- 
eryone sgrees  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  these  hoq>ita]s  can  do;  and  they 
cannot  continue  to  operate  imder  this 
punitive  formula. 

The  viability  of  these  hospitals  is  at 
stake  if  the  indexes  are  not  published 
soon,  and  implemented  immediately. 
Rural  hovitals  have  been  waiting  sev- 
eral months  for  a  correction  of  the  re- 
imbursement formula,  and  so  has  the 

OODSF0B8a 

Last  year.  Congress  directed  HHS  to 
devdw  a  revised  set  of  indexes,  to 


take  into  account  fuU-tlme 
pArt-tlme  employment  praetioes.  Con- 
gress Tnrr'****^  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  bureau  to  report  back 
within  30  days.  Needless  to  say,  that 
deadline  was  missed. 

nien  they  promised  a  group  of  my 
Midwestern  coUeagues  that  they 
would  have  the  report  by  December 
31,  and  again  that  deadline  was 
missed.  Finally,  when  Secretary  Hedc- 
ler  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Appn^niations  on  the  1st  of  Mardi. 
she  said.  Congress  would  have  the 
report  within  3  we^s.  As  we  know, 
that  deadline  has  elapsed  as  welL 

Then  stUl  without  the  report,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  compelling  reasons 
why  the  revised  wage  indexes  should 
be  incorporated  Into  the  yearly  publi- 
caticm  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  the 
pro^e^ive  payment  system.  We  are 
told  this  is  to  give  interested  parties 
the  opportunity  to  comment 

I  guess  that  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  baskaOly  failed  to  consid- 
er our  compelling  Issues  for  immedl- 
i^ely  ivuing  the  regulatians  inqde- 
menting  the  expected  report  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  make  it  any  dearer; 
our  rural  homttals  have  waited  long 
enough  for  a  fair  rdmbuiaement  rate. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  make  it 
any  dearer  that  Congress  wanted  this 
flawed  relmbuTsement  formula  cor- 
rected right  away  and  not  a  year  later. 
I  agree  with  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices that  Interested  parties  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  comment  on  the  re- 
vised wage  indexes,  but  I  do  not  see 
what  is  wrong  with  letting  them  com- 
ment right  now  rather  than  much 
later.  I  do  not  see  what  is  wrong  with 
issuing  a  separate  rulemaking  tar 
these  revised  indexes. 

If  a  separate  rulemaking  is  pub- 
lished, both  our  concons  in  Health 
and  Human  Services  wIU  be  met  In- 
terested parties  wfll  have  the  oppcntu- 
ntty  to  comment  and  rural  hospitals 
would  be  given  rdlef  sooner. 

So  once  again.  I  strongly  Implore 
Secretary  He(±l«r  to  rdease  that 
report  and  to  issue  a  separate  rule- 
maktaig  immediately  so  that  rural  hos- 
pitals wfll  finally  receive  the  much- 
needed  reUef  that  is  owed  to  them. 

I  mi^t  add  to  that  as  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukb] 
is  weU  aware,  with  the  economic  situa- 
tion we  have  in  our  State  in  particular. 
ttais  also  has  impact  on  our  smaU  hos- 
pitals and  if  this  thing  continues  on 
the  road  that  it  is  on.  what  do  you  do 
whm  you  are  65  or  70  years  old  and 
the  wind  is  out  of  the  north  and  it  is 
35  below  B«o.  and  you  have  to  drive 
ISO  mfles  to  get  health  care;  because 
that  is  the  net  result  of  what  this  Is 
going  to  be. 

We  need  some  action,  today. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  exceUent  comments. 
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I  now  jrleld  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Kansas  [Ifr.  WHiTTAsn]. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  continued  leader- 
sh^  and  Initiative  on  this  very  vital 
issue. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  Join  several  of  my  colleagues  in  a 
special  order  to  address  the  problem  of 
reimbursing  nu«l  hospitals  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner  under  the  Medi- 
care proqiective  payment  system. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  that 
hospitals  located  in  rural  areas  are  re- 
ceiving substantially  less  in  Medicare 
reimbursement  than  those  hospitals 
located  in  urban  areas.  This  is  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  provide  equal  care, 
but  because  of  a  seriously  flawed  area 
wage  index  used  in  calculating  pro- 
q)ectlve  payments  under  the  Medicare 
Program. 

Members  representing  rural  areas 
have  wrestled  with  this  inequity  for 
more  than  a  year,  but  we  were  cau- 
tiously optimistic  when  we  were  told  3 
weeks  ago  that  a  congressionally  man- 
dated report  on  revised  area  wage  in- 
dexes would  be  before  Congress  within 
3  weeks.  We  joined  our  good  friend, 
congressman  Tauks.  who  has  been  so 
diligent  in  pressing  for  release  of  this 
report,  in  encouraging  Secretary  Heck- 
ler to  release  the  report  and  to  imme- 
diately issue  proposed  regulations  for 
the  implementation  of  the  revised  in- 
dexes. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  not  have 
to  be  here  again  pushing  for  action  on 
this  issue.  But  here  we  are,  still  with- 
out a  report,  and  instead  with  further 
disturbing  news  that  HCFA  intends  to 
delay  implementation  of  the  revised 
area  wage  indexes  by  Including  them 
in  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
for  fiscal  year  1986  proqiective  pay- 
ment rates. 

This  delay  in  implementing  the  new 
indexes  only  pushes  many  of  our  rural 
hosidtals  closer  and  closer  to  shutting 
their  doors  for  good.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  astonished  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  continues 
to  defy  a  congressional  mandate  to 
correct  this  problem,  and  to  correct  it 
retroactively  to  October  1983.  I  can 
only  wonder  how  many  more  ways 
HHS  can  find  to  further  delay  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  our  rural  hoqd- 
tals. 

Every  day  that  HHS  delays  imple- 
menting the  new  Indexes,  our  rural 
hoq>itals  are  forced  to  make  up  for 
the  defidendes  in  Medicare  payments 
throui^  added  charges  to  other  pa- 
tients, every  day  HHS  delays,  our 
rural  hoqiitals  are  forced  to  endure 
and  struggle  to  keep  pace  with  rapid 
changes  and  in  some  cases  fight  to 
keep  their  doors  open  1  more  day. 
every  day  HHS  delays.  I  become  more 
and  more  dismayed  and  angry  at  their 
deliberate  defiance  of  a  congrewlonal 
mandate. 


Once  again,  we  are  not  asking  for 
special  treatment  of  our  rural  hospi- 
tals. We're  asking  for  fair  treatment. 
We  are  asking  that  HHS  foUow  con- 
greasional  will,  implonent  the  new 
area  wage  Indexes  and  stop  these  defi- 
cient payments  to  our  hospitals.  Our 
rural  constituents  deserve  the  same 
avallablllity  and  quality  of  care  as 
their  urban  neighbors  and  this  contin- 
ued bureaucratic  foot-dragging  denies 
them  that  right. 

How  many  times  have  you  said  to 
yourself.  "There  oughta  be  a  law?" 
Well,  in  this  case,  there  already  is  a 
law.  How  many  times  must  we  teU  Sec- 
retary Heckler.  "Tou  oughta  obey  the 
law." 

D  1400 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
His  remarks  are  right  on  target,  and  I 
think  that  he  makes  a  good  point.  We 
are  not  asking  to  spend  any  additional 
money,  nor  are  we  asking  for  any  spe- 
cial favors.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  we 
know  the  way  in  which  we  reimburse 
hospitals  now.  The  way  in  which  we 
spend  funds  correctly  is  flawed.  We 
are  not  trjrlng  to  expand  the  pool;  we 
are  trying  to  make  sure  that  the  way 
the  pool  is  divided  is  more  accurate 
and  fairer. 

So  I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Baaau'raal. 

Mr.  BEREX7TER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order  and  for  the  leadership  he  is 
bringing  to  try  to  resolve  this  inequita- 
ble situation. 

Today  again  I  rise  to  protest  the  fla- 
grant disregard  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  a  fair 
and  equitable  resolution  of  a  serious 
problem  In  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
qiectlve  payment  system. 

Many  of  this  Member's  colleagues 
know  the  rural  hospitals  are  in  trouble 
because  of  the  formula  used  to  deter- 
mine Medicare  reimbursements.  Be- 
cause of  a  number  of  factors,  including 
the  higher  percentage  of  part-time 
employees  in  rural  hospitals,  the  wage- 
labor  index  that  determines  the  reim- 
bursements under  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  is  seriously  flawed. 

In  my  State,  for  example,  we  are 
said  to  have  the  lowest  hoq>ital  costs 
or  perhaps  second  lowest  of  the  50 
States.  Anyone  familiar  with  our  State 
knows  that  is  absurd,  but  a  major  flaw 
in  this  system  counts  all  of  the  part- 
time  employees'  salaries  as  being  full- 
time  equivalent.  My  State  happens  to 
have  the  highest  percentage  of  em- 
ployees, apparently,  who  are  part-time 
employees  working  in  those  hoq>ita]s. 
So  this  has  been  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors why  this  formula  is  seriously 
flawed. 

For  almost  2  yean  now  Members 
from  rural  States  have  been  working 
to  correct  the  labor-wage  index.  A 


report  was  promised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  HHS.  To  that  end.  the  De- 
partment conducted  studies.  They  con- 
ducted audits.  They  requested  data. 
They  called  for  adjustments.  They 
met  with  hospitals.  They  met  with  ad- 
ministrators. They  convened  a  special 
task  force  and  held  meetings.  A  new 
labor-wage  index  was  reportedly  devel- 
oped. That  information,  however,  lan- 
guished (HI  the  desk  of  HHS  officials 
for  months  and  months.  Members 
pressed  for  the  release  of  the  revised, 
fair  and  equitable  figures.  Three  times 
the  report  was  promised.  Three  times 
HHS  fafled  to  deliver— of  course, 
always  with  an  excuse  of  questionable 
merit.  At  the  end  of  February,  a 
solemn  promise  was  forthcoming  from 
the  Secretary.  Tes.  she  assured  us.  the 
long-awaited  report  would  be  released 
by  the  middle  of  March.  Now  we  are 
told  the  report  is  pending  action  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
This  Member,  however,  remains  skep- 
tical about  the  latest  promises. 

Certainly  some  small  rural  hospitals 
that  have  been  struggling  for  siurival 
cannot  withstand  the  additional 
months  of  imderrelmbursement  while 
the  rules  are  being  promulgated. 
Therefore,  this  Member  stands  here 
today  in  the  well  to  serve  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  that,  since  previous 
attempts  to  secure  her  favorable  at- 
tention have  obviously  failed,  this 
Member  wlU  attempt  to  secure  her  at- 
tention by  influencing  appr(v>riations 
for  her  Department.  This  Member  is 
going  to  continue  to  badger  HHS  on 
this  issue  until  there  are  favorable  re- 
sults. Certainly  there  is  a  tremendous 
waste  of  Federal  moneys  in  the  work- 
ings of  certain  offices  within  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Let  there  be  no  mlsimderstanding. 
this  Member  is  prepared  to  take  the 
rest  of  the  term  if  needed  to  be  sure 
that  the  fimds  that  have  been  appro- 
priated to  support  the  stalling  and 
posturing  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  are  held 
up  or  are  not  appropriated  again.  I  wlU 
consult  with  our  colleague  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smtth]  as  to  where  attention-se- 
curing and  action-securing  budget  cuts 
in  the  bureaucracy  of  HHS  can  be 
made. 

Next  week  this  Member  wiU  be  in 
the  well  again  if  necessary.  Next  week 
this  Member  will  report  on  his  efforts 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  here  in 
Washington.  This  Member  invites  a  re- 
sponse from  other  Members  with  rural 
hoq>ita]B  who  have  ideas  that  could  be 
used  to  force  HHS  to  pay  attention  to 
our  plight  and  to  keeping  their  prom- 
ises. 

The  old  platitude  fair  is  fair  bears 
repeating  here.  A  revised  index  may 
mean  hardship  for  some  overreim- 
bursed  hoqiitals  for  a  time.  Be  that  as 
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it  may.  uiidl  correeUfnis  are  made,  the 
index  as  li  stands  means  terrible  hard- 
ships for  many  strugtfUnc  rural  h09i- 
talB.  And  |t  means  hatdshlps  that  are 
deUvered  ;in  an  inequttalde  faahloo. 
This  Member  and  others  who  have 
qjoken  iMre  today  are  Just  the  tip  of 
the  iceb^  of  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  their  constituencies  and 
the  effect!  of  this  very  unfair  formula 
on  rural  nospitals  across  the  country. 

I  say  td  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
j^gaifi;  Thimk  you  very  much  for  your 
continued  leadership  «i  this.  We  wHI 
work  tog«ther  unto  we  get  a  resolu- 
tion that  is  fair  to  our  constituents 
and  that  implements  the  law  that 
Congress  baspassed. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  his  cmnments.  As  you  begin  that 
appromlations  battle,  count  me  In. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
i  Kansas  [Mr.  SutTmrl. 
^TTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
lelding,  and  I  for  one  really 
I  your  leadership  In  this, 
aker.  the  adjurtmntt  of  the 
I  index  is  of  vital  importance 
„  .—^  hospitals  in  Kansas.  If  this 
fundameiital  inequity  Is  not  addresMd. 
Kansas  hospitals  are  projected  to  lose 
an  estimited  $13  million  during  the 
first  4  yefrs  of  the  Medicare  proq>ec- 
tive  paynient  program. 

I  am  surprised  that  we  are  here  to 
consider  kn  issue  that  the  Congress 
wanted  aettle  nearly  6  mooths  ago. 
Tet.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  fcitends  to  tndude  the  revised 
area-wagi  index  in  its  notice  of  pro- 
posed rules  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
prospectltre  payment  rates. 

I  cannot  accept  the  department's 
plan  to  delay  Implementation  of  the 
revised  atea-wage  index  imtfl  October 
1985.  this  issue  has  been  on  the  frmt 
burner  since  the  initial  implementa^ 
tion  of  the  proqiMSCtive  payment 
system  in  October  1988.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  changes  in  the 
wage  index  through  provisions  of  the 
Defldt  Iteduction  Act  of  1984.  And. 
the  issue)  has  essoitlally  been  resolved 
since  th«  beginning  of  calendar  year 
1985.  W^  does  the  Department  of 
Health  iBid  Human  Soyloes  hope  to 
achieve  l^y  continuing  to  drag  Its  feet? 
Appar^tly,  the  department  believes 
that  by  Prolonging  implemaitaticm  of 
the  revised  idex.  it  will  ensure  the 
public  wit  to  offer  tnfmmed  com- 
ments, "^tii  is  an  admirable  consider- 
ation onithe  part  of  the  dqwrtment. 
Howeverl  it  seems  to  me  that  a  30  day 
comment  period  now  provides  the 
ff^^«»  opportunity  for  informed  public 
commmi  as  a  30  day  comment  pesiod 
in  Septcteber.  And.  whfle  speaking  of 
publle  rights,  I  wonder  what  rights 
this  ddteir  provides  rural  hospitals  who 
should  ileceive  equitaUe  medicare  re- 
Imburaement?  The  question  Is  a  com- 
pelling obe,  broui^t  on  by  the  Insensi- 
tivlty  o^  the  Department  of  Health 


and  Human  Services  to  resolve  this 
basic  Inequity  in  the  structiue  of  the 
prospective  payment  system. 

Furtho-  coowounded  by  the  delay  in 
implenienting  the  revised  area-wage 
Index  Is  the  retroactivity  requirement 
of  DEFRA.  The  imjAementation  of 
the  revised  area-wage  index  will  re- 
quire many  hospitals  to  repay  over- 
pajonents  resulting  from  the  current, 
flawed  index.  Hospitals  nt  both  ends 
of  the  vectrum  are  and  will  be  unduly 
affected  by  the  inaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Should  the  department  fall  to  cor- 
rect the  ixwquitles  of  the  current  area 
wage  index  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
difficulties  all  homltals  face  will  be  ex- 
tended—particularly in  light  of 
changes  proposed  In  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gramfor  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  believe  that  when  Uie  quesUcms  of 
fairness  and  equity  are  posed,  both 
rural  and  urban  hoqjitals  will  benefit 
in  the  long  run  frmn  the  prompt  im- 
plementation of  the  revised  areapwage 
Index.  The  equal  opportunity  to  adjust 
to  the  prospective  payment  system  is 
paramount  to  the  overall  success  of 
the  program.  This  opportunity,  howev- 
er, will  not  be  realized  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
continues  to  withhold  the  immediate 
Implementation  of  the  revised  area- 
wage  Index. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  S/peaker. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  all  of  our  other  colleagues  who 
have  taken  time  on  a  busy  afternoon 
to  cmne  to  the  floor  and  make  com- 
ments on  this  issue. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  I  include  for  the 
Raooao  at  this  point  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Carolyne  K.  Davis.  Ad- 
ministrator, Health  Care  Financing 
Administration.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  my  letter  to 
her  dated  March  25. 1985: 

Health  Cakb  FntAMcnro  Amnns- 

ntATiOH,  THK  AomnsnuTOB. 

Waahiwaton,  DC. 

Hon.  Tw  Tavks. 
JSronae  of  RevmenUMveM, 
WosMnfffofi.  DC 

Dm  TDic  This  la  In  response  to  your 
letter  oonoeniiiis  our  progreai  toward  imide- 
n^ffi^itu  TCviaed  bo9ital  wace  indexes  for 
use  in  the  Medicare  pnypecttre  payment 
system  XSVBi.  Tou  would  like  us  to  imple- 
ment tbeee  revised  wage  Indexes  using  a 
separate  earlier  rulemaUnc  process  rather 
^^n  tnch'^wng  them  in  the  proposed  rule- 
making  for  the  fiacal  year  1M6  prospective 
payment  rates. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  adoption  of  improved  boq>ital 
wage  indexes  f  «r  the  Medicare  PP8.  Howev- 
er. Iiecause  a  revised  wage  index  will  result 
in  diangea  in  the  payment  rate  for  many 
bospltals.  we  believe  time  are  stronc  argu- 
ments for  publishing  revised  liospital  wage 
Indexes  for  public  comment  Similarly, 
there  are  oompdling  reasons  wtiy  revised 
wage  indexes  should  be  pulrilshed  as  part  of 
the  proposed  notice  of  paymoit  rates  to  be 
tmplemaited  October  1,  1965.  PP8  is  baaed 
flO  the  promecttvlty  of  rates.  Lc  new  rates 
are  puldlshed  iNrior  to  their  implemoitation 


so  timt  interested  parties  liave  a  dianoe  to 
comment  We  believe  that  informed  com- 
ments can  Iwst  be  fmnlslied  wlien  interest- 
ed partlea  are  able  to  analyse  and  evaluate 
at  one  time  all  the  propoaed  compcnenU  of 
the  payment  formula.  In  this  way,  they  can 
assesv  the  total  impact  of  the  payment 
dumges. 

I  also  understand  you  desire  to  have  im- 
proved hovital  wage  indexes  whidi  resolve 
the  part-time  employment  problem  imple- 
mented  as  quickly  as  possfblf  because  of  the 
expected  way  in  whiA  tbis  would  benefit 
hofiiitals  in  a  number  of  areas.  It  is  under- 
standable that  oooe  an  improved  system  is 
developed,  it  should  be  implemented  as  soon 
as  possible.  However,  in  determining  the 
course  we  are  to  pursue,  we  must  balance 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  Jmmydlatie 
implementation  against  the  piddle  right  to 
offer  informed  comment  on  the  revised 
system. 

Sinoerely  yours. 

CAaoLvm  K.  Davis. 

PKD. 


or  THB  Uaim  Stars. 

March  25, 1$$S. 
CMMOLm  K.  Davis.  FhJ).. 
AdminUtnUor,  Health  Care  Ftnaneing  AO- 
minittmtUm.  WaOiiMOton.  DC 

Dbax  Caboltmc  I  am  franldy  dismayed  by 
your  letter  of  Mardi  19.  1986.  indicating 
that  it  is  your  intention  to  delay  tiie  imple- 
mentation of  the  revised  area  wage  indices 
by  ty^vKng  them  in  the  notice  of  propoaed 
rulemaking  tm  the  flaeal  year  1986  prospec- 
tive payment  rates. 

The  case  for  moving  f mward  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  an  earlier  rulemaking  ptocesi 
is  voy  strong: 

First  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servioes  has  already  failed  to  meet 
Congressionally  rrf—***^^  deartHnrs  for  the 
puldicatian  of  the  area  wage  index  report  It 
is  not  poaslble  to  Justify  further  violatiaa  of 
the  intent  of  ConpesB  when  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed: 

Second.  Congress  dearty  intended  that 
One  prospective  payment  rates  lie  based  on 
the  best  data  avaHalfle.  When  that  informa- 
tion is  available,  mmmon  sense  and  Con- 
giemianal  intent  ir— ~****  that  it  lie  used; 

Third.  Congress  has  manrtatwl  that  the 
revised  payment  scdiedules  be  implemented 
tetrtMcttvdy.  Further  dday  wiD  impose 
greater  hardships  on  those  tUMplMt  which 
are  receiving  larger-than-justlfied  payment 
rates;  and 

Fourth,  some  health  care  providers 
cannot  survive  additional  delay. 

I  do  not  undentaiMl  your  argument  that 
separate  rulemaking  oompramises  the 
"puldlc  riatat  to  offer  infonaed  voaaaaA" 
(m  the  system.  Separate  rulemaUng  win  not 
deny  the  opportunity  for  public  comment;  it 
will  simply  require  that  those  comments  be 
off «red  soono-. 

No  one  can  argue  that  Coogreas  mandated 
the  area  wage  index  report  be  puUisbed  late 
last  tamtwnmr  in  Order  to  have  it  languish 
awaiting  the  proposed  rulemaking  for  fiscal 
year  19M.  Instead,  it  is  clear  that  Congress 
antjriratf^  *****  «*»  rurWH  payment  aehed- 
ules  would  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble: Le..  we  anticipated  sqiarate  rulemaking. 

Istrontfiy  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  de- 
cision. 

Warmest  peraonal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Taukx. 
Hember  of  Congreaa. 
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•  Mr.  VOLKlfKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU 
know  there  are  hnepttala  f adnc  finan- 
elal  hard  tiinea.  And  we  all  know  that 
many  of  those  the  hardeat  hit  are  In 
rural  America.  Last  year  Congrea 
acted  to  addren  at  least  a  portloa  of 
the  problema  caiulnc  finanrial  hard- 
ahlp  for  rural  hospitals  by  mandating 
dHMlHnfs  for  publication  of  the  wage 
Index  report.  This  data  would  be  used 
to  bring  rural  wage  Indexes  for  the 
Medlftare  prospective  payment  system 
Into  Une  so  that  quality  health  care 
can  be  maintained.  But  Health  and 
Human  Servioes  has  failed  to  act 
What  Congress  has  mandat.»d.  this  bu- 
reaucratic agency  has  chosen  to 
Ignore. 

In  "■■""g  this  '"■~*f*^  we  weren't 
trying  to  saddle  the  agency  with  make- 
work  duty:  we  weren't  trying  to  give 
rural  hovltals  advantages  over  urban 
hospitals;  we  weren't  trying  to  hand- 
tie  the  efficient  operatkm  of  health 
service  providers  in  this  country.  Our 
intent  was  simple.  Under  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system  as  It  Is  now  struc- 
tured, a  hospital's  reimbursement  de- 
pends not  only  upon  how  well  it  pro- 
vides services,  but  depends  instead  on 
the  location  of  the  homitaL  Hoqyitals 
located  In  rural  areas  receive  substan- 
tially less  in  reimbursements  than 
those  located  in  urban  areas  on  the  as- 
sumption that  labor  costs  are  substan- 
tially lower  In  the  rural  areas  than  In 
the  urban  areas.  The  key  phrase  here 
is  substantially  lower.  They  arent. 
The  wage  Index  rep(»t  will  volfy  that. 
If  only  we  could  have  the  wage  Index 
report  published. 

But  Instead  of  a  report  we  are  get- 
ting an  agency  whose  hands  aniear  to 
be  tanked  by  Its  own  bureaucratic  red- 
tape.  In  fact,  it  appears  the  agency  Is 
hiding  behind  the  regulatory  inooess 
by  refusing  to  propose  a  sQMrate  wage 
Index  for  rural  areas  deqiite  instruc- 
tloos  fftm  Congress. 

The  result  of  this  delay  Is  a  financial 
■traitjacket  binding  many  of  our  rural 
hospitals.  Some  may  not  survive. 

Just  this  week  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  administrate  of  a  hospital  In 
my  Mtasourl  district  He  writes.  "Ccn- 
grws  has  tfaeed  a  considerable  burden 
upon  rural  hos^tals  •  •  •."  That  ad- 
ministrator knows  the  problem  and  he 
foresees  the  results.  But  what  he 
doesnt  know,  and  wont  know  If  It  Is 
up  to  those  in  charge  at  Health  and 
Human  Services,  is  that  Congress  has 
taken  aetlaa.  But  this  agency  has  re- 
fused to  take  notice  of  that  action. 

Tou  can  be  assured  I  wlU  tell  this  ad- 
mlnistratfU'  that  the  problem  lies  not 
with  Ogogress  but  with  this  bureau- 
cratle  agency.  Of  course  that  explana- 
tioa  want  save  his  hospltaL  The 
aetkm  by  Congress  could  save  It  but 
not  If  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
fusss  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Cim- 


On  behalf  of  the  rural  hospitals  of 
Amorica,  on  behalf  of  those  who  use 


or  will  use  the  facilities  provided  by 
those  hospitals,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
many  who  will  be  without  health  care 
if  action  Is  not  taken  now,  I  strongly 
urge  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  this  Con- 
gress and  not  let  rural  America  contin- 
ue to  suttCT^ 

•  Mr.  8KELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  rural  hos- 
pitals. That  we  have  any  response  at 
all  from  the  administration  on  the 
area  wage  Index  problem  Is  due  to 
your  persistence. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  low 
priority  Dr.  Davis  has  assignw!  to  ad- 
justing the  area  wage  index  1b  indica- 
tive of  the  administration's  conde- 
scending and  contemptuous  attitude 
toward  rural  and  smalltown  America. 
Regardless  of  the  problem,  the  admin- 
istration's message  to  rural  America  is 
the  same:  "Don't  bother  us  with  your 
complaining." 

We  In  rural  America  do  not  believe 
we  should  be  treated  in  this  fashion. 
We  know  we  are  not  the  cause  of  this 
Nation's  problems,  and  we  are  more 
than  willing  to  do  our  share  to  help 
make  America  strong  and  prosperous. 
AU  we  expect  ftom  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Is  that  It  will  not  Ignore  prob- 
lems we  believe  are  as  significant  as 
any  facing  the  Nation. 

I,  for  one,  believe  It  Is  time  to  make 
the  administration  understand  that 
rural  America  wants  no  more  than 
what  we  deserve,  but  that  we  wUl 
accept  no  less  than  that  to  which  we 
are  entitled.  Toward  that  aid,  I  have 
Introduced  legldatlon  designed  pri- 
marily to  insure  fairer  treatment  of 
rural  ho^itals  by  Medicare.  My  bill. 
HJt  1682.  rtlmlnatfs  the  arbitrary 
urban/rural  payment  differential  fmn 
the  prospective  payment  system  and 
orders  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servioes  to  adjust  the  area 
wage  index  for  the  affects  of  the  use 
of  part-time  employees  by  rural  hospi- 
tals. Additionally,  HJl.  1683  would 
make  payments  to  all  hospitals  more 
equitable,  without  Increasing  Medi- 
care's expenditures,  by  blending  na- 
tional DRO  rates  with  hospital-specif- 
ic payments. 

I  Invite  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
here  today  to  express  oonoem  about 
Medicare's  treatment  of  rural  hospi- 
tals to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  HH. 
168a.« 

•  Mr.  WKBER.  Mr.  S^ieaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  some  disappointing  news 
with  my  colleagues  about  the  tnequl- 
tles  rural  hospitals  are  facing.  The 
prospective  payment  system's  reim- 
bursement of  hospitals  Is  based  on 
where  the  hospital  Is  located.  The 
'rural/urban    differentials"    In    the 

system  reimburse  hospitals  in  rural 
areas  less  for  the  same  servioes  per 
DRO  than  hospitals  In  urban  areas,  on 
the  sssiimiTtlim  that  rural  wages  and 
other  costs  are  lower  than  those  in 


urban  areas.  Second,  the  rural/urban 
differential  for  labor  and  nonlabor 
costs  are  greater  In  our  west  north 
central  region  than  in  any  other 
regiim  of  the  country  and  grei^  than 
the  national  average.  Urban  hospitals 
receive  25  percent  more  for  standard- 
ised labor  costs  and  M  percent  more 
for  standardiaed  nonlabor  costs  than 
rural  hospitals  receive.  Congress  rec- 
ognised the  problon  in  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  enacted  in  July  1084.  The 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  Issue  a  report  to  Ccmgress  on  a 
revision  of  the  area  wage  Indices 
within  20  days  of  oiactment  The  Sec- 
retary missed  this  deadline  three 
times.  We  cant  let  this  go  on  and  on. 
The  Secretary  must  Immediately  Initi- 
ate the  process  for  implementing  the 
new  Indices. 

Some  rural  hospitals  have  had  to  lay 
off  up  to  a  third  of  Its  staff.  Deq>lte 
the  slashed  payroll,  these  ho^rftals 
ccmtlnue  to  Itanp  along.  These  hospi- 
tals are  faced  with  a  very  serious  ques- 
tiCHL  Will  they  have  to  dose  their 
doors?  Closing  a  hospital  would  have  a 
terrible  impact  in  some  towns.  Most 
ccanmunity  hospitals  have  to  provide 
servioes  to  surrounding  areas,  ft  these 
hom>itals  fail  so  wHl  the  community. 
Rural  hospitals  are  struggling  to  sur- 
vive. They  need  Immediate  relief. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
this  battle  to  ensure  equity  and  fair- 
ness for  our  rural  hoqjitals. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
•  Mr.  8TANOELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  indeed  an  honor  to  Join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Taokb]  to  condemn  the  Health  and 
Human  Services'  fourth  delay  In  cor- 
recting the  revised  4u>q>ltal  wage  in- 
dices by  posivonlng  the  corrections 
untU  October  1. 1»8S. 

TUs  Is  a  ease  of  adding  Insult  to 
Injury.  The  Inequities  in  the  proq)ec- 
tlve  payment  syston's  treatment  of 
rural  hospitals  are  not  enough.  Now, 
HHS  again  refuses  to  correct  the  wage 
indices  for  another  7  months.  ^■■*^"g 
its  procrastination  under  the  guise  of 
violating  the  public's  rl^t  for  suffi- 
cient time  to  ocHnment  the  sgency  has 
decided  to  delay  the  rulemaking 
needed  to  put  these  badly  needed  re- 
vised indices  in  place.  

The  commenting  public  HHS  is  so 
worried  about  wiU  be  the  ones  who  are 
now  suffering  because  of  the  present 
rural/urban  differentialB  where  rural 
hoMtals  In  rural  areas  are  reimbursed 
less  for  the  exact  same  services  per 
DRO  than  hoqiltals  in  urban  areas. 

Etaring  the  last  Congress,  this 
august  body  recognising  all  the  prob- 
lons.  Included  a  provision  in  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  "'»»«*«»""g  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Issue  a  report  to  Congress  on  a  re- 
vlsl<m  of  the  area  wage  indices  within 
30  days  after  the  mactment  Time  and 
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time  agaln^  the  Secretary  has  fklled  to 
meet  the  4fmMtnm  whkfa  she.  herself, 
has  requested.  It  Is  imperative  that 
this  fouitfal  deadline  be  kept 

Rural  hatt)ltals  are  struggUng  to  sur- 
vive under  Imonths  of  underrrimburse- 
ment  Thei*  need  the  most  «—*»*«»^ 
relief  poaable.  At  Issue  Is  not  only 
malntalnink  support  for  the  Nation's 
rural  hospitals,  but  also  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  to  assure  that 
Uie  laws  lt{  writes  are  inroperly  execut- 

I  v>plau4  my  ooUeague.  Mr.  Tavwm, 
for  his  lead  and  superb  efforts  oo 
behalf  of  our  Nation's  rural  homitsls. 
I  Join  with  him  and  my^other  col- 
leagues, representing  districts  with 
rural  hospitals,  in  prearing  for  the  Im- 
mediate n^ease  and  swift  implementa- 
tion of  the  revised  area  wage  indices.* 
•  Mr.  SC^UETTB.  Mr.  e^esker.  I 
wish  to  agun  express  my  coooem  over 
the  crisis  now  facing  rural  hovitals 
across  the  United  States  due  to  the  in- 
equitable qlqMuitles  in  Medicare's  i»o- 
spective  payment  system.  n«sent  law 
manrtat.wi  iwo  different  payments  fen* 
the  same  irtlagnosls.  diagnosls-rtiated 
group  (DROl.  dqwnding  on  the  1kmi>I- 
tal's  urbani  or  rural  rlasslflfatliTTi  The 
same  diagnosis  triggers  two  payment 
schedules  dn  the  basis  of  the  hoqiltal's 
location.  There  Is  no  consideration  for 
hoq>ltals  located  near  urban  areas 
that  must  compete  for  the  same  serv- 
ices. peraoMnel.  and  wages.  Just  to  dte 
a  few  examples.  The  Medicare  reim- 
bursement ;  system  does  not  aooount 
for  those  JBOsts  that  are  beyond  the 
control  of  she  hospltaL 

One  sucl^  hoqrftal  that  is  surround- 
ed by  urbsto  areas  is  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal In  Owoaso,  MI,  in  my  district  The 
sdminlstraiorB  of  the  hospital  esti- 
mate that  tmder  the  current  Medicare 
prospective  payment  system.  Memori- 
al Hospital  will  lose  approximately  $1 
million  in  1987.  The  hospital  must 
absorb  ani  costs  that  are  over  and 
above  thosf  fixed  Medicare  payments. 
The  results  of  tbaiattxig  those  exces- 
sive costs  ipr  the  same  servioes  grant- 
ed as  thosf  in  urban  areas,  but  reim- 
bursed at  g  lower  level.  wlU  be  devas- 
srisl  HospltaL 
Ho^ital  win  thus  become 
the  Medicare  vnmpetthn 
unless  the  urban- 
ntlon  Is  changed, 
i-rural  diwlgnatlon  must 
sunt  the  regional  varl- 
the  rural  hospitals. 
Msny  ruril  hospitals  pay  more  for 
goods  and! services  labor,  transporta- 
tion, and  supplies  due  their  locale.  Tet 
relmburaeifent  does  not  permit  con- 
slderati<»i  of  those  luwiital  vedflc 
factors. 

The  Seovtary  of  the  Dqiartment  of 
Health  and  Human  Servioes,  Margaret 
He(±ler,  hu  pmnlsed  Oongraas  an  up- 
dated revUton  of  the  area  wage  Indi- 
ces. The  area  wage  indices  are  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  reimbunement  formu- 


la for  the  DRO's.  Congress  is  waiting 
f OT  those  new  Indices.  Rural  hoqpdtals 
are  waiting  for  those  new  Indices. 

The  revision  of  the  area  wage  Indices 
«ttuld  iffovlde  a  good  basis  for  the 
long-term  overhaul  of  the  Medicare 
prospective  payment  syston.  It  would 
be  a  start  but  there  are  many  other 
necessary  changes  that  must  occur  so 
that  an  equitable  reimbursement 
system  may  prevafl.  How  long  can  the 
rural  hoqiitals  wait?  We  have  been 
waiting  for  the  changes  in  the  area 
wage  indices.  How  long  must  we  wsit 
at  the  expense  of  the  elderly  Medicare 
patients?  Heslth  care  services  are  at 
risk  while  we  wait  for  the  HHS  revi- 
stans.  It  Is  Intolerable  that  the  present 
system  provides  incentives  for  the 
rural  hoqiltals  to  cut  comers  and  po- 
tentially reduce  the  quality  of  health 
servioes  by  withholding  sufficient 
Medicare  reimbursements. 

I  know  that  Memorial  Ho^ital  is 
not  the  only  rural  hospital  that  wHl  be 
unable  to  survive  such  an  enormous 
shortfan  of  funds.  We  must  persist  in 
our  efforts  to  obtain  changes  from 
HH8  in  the  Medicare  proqpective  pay- 
ment iystem.A 

•  Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  Join  my 
rural  midwestem  colleagues  here 
today  to  echo  the  comments  I  made  In 
this  Chamber  earlier  this  month— 
"Rural  hovitals  simply  can't  afford  to 
wait  any  longer." 

Rural  hospitals  In  the  west  north 
central  region  have  been  waiting  since 
last  July  for  the  congressionally  man- 
dated revision  of  the  srea  wage  Indices 
which  directly  affect  Medicare  pro- 
qMCtlve  payment  rates  to  these  ho9l- 
tals.  Now  the  indices  are  finally  avafl- 
aUe  and  Instead  of  jirovlding  immedi- 
ate relief  through  pronu>t  implemen- 
tatlon,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  these 
rural  hovitals  continue  to  wait— wait 
untn  October  1.  That's  6  months  or  an 
entire  growing  season  out  where  I 
come  fTMu. 

To  HCPA  Administrator  Dr.  Davis  I 
say:  'lliat's  Just  not  soon  enough. 
Dont  continue  to  stand  in  t^e  way  of 
iiwwMaiaf*  Implementation.  You  have 
tl^  means  through  s^Mtate  rulemak- 
ing to  put  the  new  rates  Into  effect 
On  behalf  of  thousands  of  rural  resi- 
dents who  depend  on  the  viability  of 
rural  ho^ltals,  I  ask  you  to  act  now  to 
doso."« 


GENERAL  L£AVE 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  ronarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OROER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PARRI&  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  with 
my  giecial  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectkm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  IHrginia? 

Tha«  was  no  objection. 


D.C.  THWARTS  VIROINIA  AND 
MARYLAND  LIQUOR  IMPORTA- 
TION LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temimre.  Under 
a  previous  ordCT  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman tram  Virginia  [Mr.  Paibis]  Is 
reoogniaed  tor  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  «>eaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  matter  of  a  somewhat  pro- 
vincial but  nevertheless  tanpdwtsnt 
nature. 

^Hrginia  law  prohibits  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  State  of  more  than  1 
gallon  of  alcrtiOlIc  beverages  (per 
adult)  that  has  been  purdiased  out- 
side of  the  Commonwealth's  borden. 
The  law  has  been  in  effect  many  years 
snd  is  designed  to  protect  the  Oom- 
mraiwealth's  revenues  and  the  integri- 
ty of  the  State's  alcoholic  beverage 
control  system. 

To  strengthen  enforcement  of  the 
State's  Importation  law  in  northern 
^nrginia.  I^tate  ABC  agents  have  in  the 
past  sometimes  plaoed  selected  D.C 
liquor  stores  under  surveHlanoe  to  ob- 
serve conduct  by  persons  iriio  may 
desire  to  tranqiort  aloohifllc  beverages 
into  Virginia  in  excess  of  the  legal 
limit  The  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
such  observations  is  rdativdy  smalL 
However,  the  known  ability  to  enforce 
inrginla  law  not  only  he^  protect  the 
State's  revenues  but  serves  as  a  deter- 
rent to  those  who  may  choose  to 
Ignore  such  Importation  limits. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  every 
time  a  State  resident  purchases  dis- 
tilled qdrits  outside  of  the  Common- 
wealth's borders.  Virginia  loses  its 
markup  and  its  sales  tax.  Beer  and 
wine  purchased  outside  Virginia  and  il- 
legally imported  hurts  Virginia  busi- 
nesses and  also  results  in  lost  taxes. 
According  to  a  1983  study,  the  Impor- 
tation of  all  alcoholic  beverages  pur- 
chased outside  its  bordo*  by  consum- 
ers resulted  in  over  $14  mmian  a  year 
In  lost  revenue,  a  significant  loss  ftv 
the  State  and  its  localities. 

In  order  to  put  the  current  situation 
into  perspective,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  how  such  observations 
have  been  handled  in  the  past  For 
years,  at  least  since  the  19S0's  neigli- 
boring  States  have  occasionally  made 
law  enforcement  observations  at  D.C. 
liquor  stores.  In  1978.  the  Cooncfl  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  psssfd  the 
"State  Revalue  Officers  Registratkin 
Act"  which  required  out-of -State  reve- 
nue agents  to  register  with  District  of 
Columbia  police  not  less  than  72  hours 
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before  entering  the  District  to  conduct 
obiervattoDi  at  liquor  stores. 

In  196).  the  CouncU  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  mmended  the  law  by 
emergencjr  enactment,  effective  De- 
cember ao.  1983.  to  require  that  out-of  • 
State  agents  must  be  registered  SO 
days  tn  advance,  thus  curtailing  vlrtu- 
ally  all  surveillance  activities  during 
the  1963  holiday  season,  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year.  Most  agents  had  not 
reglsted  that  far  in  advance.  The  tem- 
porary leglidatlon  expired  on  IKarch 
30.1984. 

In  1984.  emergency  legislation  was 
passed  again  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Just  in  time  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
day season.  The  legislation,  effective 
December  7,  1984  for  90  days,  abso- 
lutely barred  the  entry  of  out-of -State 
agents  into  the  District  for  the  pur- 
poses of  surveillance  or  making  obser- 
vations. In  effect,  the  legislation  pre- 
vented ABC  agents  from  enforcing  the 
CcHntnonwealth's  own  laws  and.  in 
fact,  encouraged  violations  of  State 
ABCsUtutes. 

In  the  guise  of  making  police  power 
regulations,  the  D.C.  Council  attempt- 
ed to  Justify  the  ban  by  drawing  the 
following  conclusions:  that  surveil- 
lance activities  of  out-of -Stote  revenue 
agents  had  reduced  lawful  sales  of  al- 
coholic beverages  in  the  District:  that 
surveillance  had  resulted  in  disturb- 
ance* and  harassment  of  both  retailers 
and  their  customers,  presenting  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  public  safety  and 
order,  and  that  surveillance.  If  aUowed 
to  continue,  would  have  a  negative 
effect  on  tourism  in  the  District. 
These  conclusions  have  never  been 
substantiated.  In  fact,  no  Virginia 
ABC  agent  has  ever  been  arrested  or 
charged  with  any  violation  of  the  law 
while  engaged  in  surveillance  activi- 
ties. 

On  December  12.  1984.  the  SUte  of 
Maryland  filed  a  complaint  for  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  and  injunctive 
relief  in  the  XJB.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  contesting  the  va- 
lidity of  the  absolute  ban.  On  Decem- 
ber 18.  1984.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  also  filed  a  motion  for  declar- 
atory and  injunctive  relief  in  the  same 
court  asking  that  the  ordinance  be 
struck  down  as  invalid  emergency  leg- 
islation, that  it  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tl<mal.  and  that  aU  enforcement  there- 
of be  enjoined. 

The  two  cases  were  consolidated  by 
the  court,  and  after  considering  the 
briefs,  the  exhibits  and  oral  arguments 
pl^sented  by  all  parUes.  Judge 
Thomas  P.  Jackson  rendered  his  deci- 
sion on  February  28, 1985. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in 
arguments  before  the  court,  onMsed 
the  ordinance  on  the  grounds  that: 

First,  the  legislation  encouraged  vlo- 
latfcms  of  Virginia's  importation  laws 
and  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  integ- 
rity of  Virginia's  ABC  system; 
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.  Second,  it  was  an  imreasonable  exer- 
cise of  the  District  of  Coliunbla's 
police  powers: 

Third,  it  was  invalid  emergency  leg- 
islation—the District  having  Improper- 
ly concluded  there  was  an  emergency 
in  order  to  bypass  required  congres- 
sional review; 

Fourth,  it  violated  numerous  consti- 
tutloni^  protected  rights;  and 

Fifth,  it  was  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  written  declarations  of  Con- 
gress, that  call  for  cooperation  among 
law  enforcement  officials  of  all  Juris- 
dictions in  their  efforts  to  uphold 
valid  laws. 

In  effect,  the  absolute  ban  on  sur- 
veillance imposed  by  the  District  was 
designed  to  stimulate  liquor  sales 
within  the  District  through  encourag- 
ing residents  of  Virginia— and  from 
Maryland— as  well,  to  disregard  and 
violate  duly  passed  importation  laws 
enacted  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  21st  amendment  to  the  UJS.  Con- 
stitution. 

The  court's  decision  on  February  28. 
1984  was  to  declare  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's State  Revenue  Officers  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1978  Amendment 
Emergency  Act  of  1984  null  and  void. 
Also,  the  court  enjoined  enforcement 
of  the  Emergency  Act.  However,  the 
court  did  not  rule  on  the  constitution- 
al issues.  Instead,  it  based  its  decision 
on  the  grounds  there  was  no  emergen- 
cy and  that  the  ordinance  was  invalid 
emergency  legislation.  Thus,  the  door 
has  been  left  open  by  the  court  for  the 
District  to  attempt  to  prohibit  sandl- 
lance  on  a  permanent  basis.  Only 
through  emergency  legislation  can  the 
District  bypass  congressional  review, 
and  the  District's  recent  abuse  of  its 
emergency  powers  resulting  in  the 
above  decision,  will  operate  to  severely 
limit  its  ability  to  again  pass  emergen- 
cy surveillance  legislation. 

Therefore,  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  seek  permanent  legislation  to  ban 
surveillance  activities.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  such  a  measure 
may  be  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  this  very  moment 

The  D.C.  emergency  ordinance  was 
adopted  under  the  guise  of  trying  to 
control  alleged  abuse— soK»lled  har- 
assment activities— by  our  agents  and 
those  from  other  SUtes.  However,  no 
evidence  has  been  sulmiitted  to  date 
that  would  substantiate  those 
changes.  I  submit  that  the  real  reason 
behind  the  emergency  ordinance  was 
to  promote  the  business  of  D.C.  liquor 
stores  and  to  increase  the  tax  base  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not 
oppose  any  legitimate  efforts  of  the 
District  to  help  Its  own  economy.  How- 
ever, to  stimulate  liquor  sales  through 
encouraging  violation  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  importation  laws  is  wrong, 
contrary  to  declarations  of  Congress 
as  set  forth  in  the  Justice  System  Im- 
provement Act  of  1979  at  42  U.S.C. 


3701,  and  any  such  D.C.  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting law  enforcement  observations 
should  be  rejected  and  disapproved  by 
Congress  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
permanent. 

Public  policy  considerations  should 
weigh  heavily  against  any  legislation 
that  has  the  effect  of  encouraging  vio- 
lations of  law.  Amr  ban  on  surveillance 
should  be  seriously  questlohed,  espe- 
claUy  when  the  State's  importation 
laws  form  a  vital  part  of  Virginia 
system.  The  social  and  economic 
Impact  of  a  complete  breakdown  of 
the  enforcement  of  liquor  importation 
laws  could  be  considerable,  and  if  the 
best  tool  for  preventing  large  quanti- 
ties of  alcoholic  beverages  purchased 
outside  of  the  State  from  being  trans- 
ported into  my  Commonwealth  is  lost, 
the  integrity  of  the  ABC  system  may 
be  seriously  threatened. 

I  strongly  oppose  any  permanent 
legislation  passed  by  the  D.C.  Council 
that  would  seriously  impede  or  ban 
reasonable  law  enforcement  observa- 
Uons.  Such  legislation  would  sorely 
encourage  violations  of  Virginia's  ABC 
laws. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  to  Join  me  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  combat  the  threat. 

As  you  know.  District  of  Columbia 
legislaUon  has  a  30-legislatlve  day  lay- 
over in  Congress  before  becoming  per- 
manent. It  is  imperative  that  we  be 
prepared  for  that  eventiiallty.  should 
such  legislation  be  passed. 


D  1410 


HJl.  1775,  A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  A 
RELIABLE.  FAIR.  AND  SUFFI- 
CIENT SOURCE  OF  REVENUE 
FOR  THE  8UPERFUND  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Moou]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

BCr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill.  HJl.  1775.  to 
provide  a  reliable,  fair,  and  sufficient 
source  of  revenue  for  the  Superfund 
Program.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill 
wlU  provide  the  frame  work  for  reau- 
thorislng  the  tax  title  of  the  Super- 
fund  Program.  The  reauthorization  of 
this  program  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant environmental  issue  of  this  Con- 
gress and  for  my  State.  Louisiana  is 
one  of  few  States  that  pays  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  tax  and  also  has  a 
significant  toxic  waste  problem.  We 
see  both  sides  of  the  problem. 

I  have  been  working  for  more  than  a 
year  to  develop  a  Smwrf und  tax  struc- 
ture that  is  fair,  broad  based,  and  that 
encourages  sound  environment*!  dis- 
posal and  treatment  of  toxic  waste. 
Economic  expansion  and  protection  of 
our  environment  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive goals.  Instead,  a  balance  can 
and  must  be  struck.  I  believe  this  bill 


accomplishes  that  goaL  Those  reqx>n- 
sible  for  ihe  waste  must  pay  for  its 
clean  up  but  those  who  boieflt  from 
the  econotnlc  expansion  and  cleanup 
must  also  $hare  in  the  cost 

Louisiana's  economy  is  dependent  on 
the  industries  most  affected  by  the 
current  €iuperf und  tax.  The  petro- 
chemical tndustlT  is  accountable  for 
one  out  of  every  eight  Jobs  In  Louisi- 
ana. U.S.  petroohemical  pnMlucts  are 
already  declining  In  world  competitive- 
ness in  so^e  cases  because  foreign  pe- 
trochemical f  eedstodcs  are  subsldlaed 
by  forelgb  governments.  The  tax 
structure  of  our.  Superfund  Program 
must  not'  unreasonably  add  to  the 
burden  oui*  UjS.  industries  are  already 
being  f oicM  to  f^ear,  Tnstmd.  we  must 
look  for  alternatives  that  ensure  ade- 
quate resotuoes  are  available  for  clean- 
up. \ 

Our  environment  is  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource  and  we  must 
make  eveity  effort  to  clean  up  aban- 
doned toxic  dumps.  But  we  must  also 
encourage  environmental  practices 
that  will  prevent  future  problems.  We 
would  be  well  advised  to  leam  from 
the  words  of  one  of  our  Nation's  earli- 
est conservationists,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt who  s^id: 

The  Natkm  behaves  wen  if  It  treats  the 
natural  resources  as  assets  which  it  must 
turn  over  X4  the  next  geneiatfcm  increased 
and  not  Impaired  in  value. 

We  can  Wiave  well— certainly  much 
better  tluin  those  who  inreoeded  us 
who  are  Responsible  for  the  existing 
problem.  It  would  be  unthtnlyaWe  for 
us  to  faU  to  commit  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  the  next  genera- 
tion is  protected  from  the  dangers 
posed  by  Ihazarddus  waste  sites.  We 
should,  ai^d  I  believe  my  bill  does, 
fimd  deailup  of  pant  proUems  on  a 
fair  and  efficient  basis  and  encourage 
prevenUon  of  future  problems. 

The  revenues  provided  in  my  bOl. 
when  coudled  with  EPA  projected  pri- 
vate-party {  cleanups  of  approximately 
$2  billion,  will  yield  some  $7.3  billl<m 
in  total  re^)urce8  for  cleanup  activity 
during  tht  next  5-year  phase  of  the 
Superf  im<l^  Program.  This  represents  a 
almost  fourfold  increase  In  resources 
available  ^r  cleanup  activities. 

We  shcaild  commit  whatever  re- 
sources w|U  assist  EPA  In  efficiently 
completlnl  its  Important  task.  My  blU 
provides  f<ir  the  maximum  expansion 
of  the  cleanup  program  that  those 
Who  are  directly  reqxmstble  for  ad- 
mlnisterin|c  the  program  wOl  testify 
can  be  tAOlzed  efficiently.  To  the 
extent  tha^  anyone  can  devise  a  way  to 
accelerate  j  the  cleanup  program  fur- 
ther, without  wasting  resources.  I  cer- 
tainly wlllisupport  and  encourage  pro- 
vldibog  the  heoessary  resources. 

Congresf  must  be  careful  not  to 
assume  that  throwing  money  at  this 
problem  wjui  solve  it.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned thgt  we  seek  an  effective  and 
economically  efficient  long-term  solu- 


tion. We  should  not  merely  transfer 
the  hazardous-waste  risk  from  one  ge- 
ographic area  to  another,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  could  happen,  unless  this 
program  is  managed  with  technologi- 
cally effective  solutions.  We  must 
assure  ourselves  that  we  are  solving 
the  Nation's  hazardous  waste  problem 
and  not  compounding  it  with  Oovem- 
ment  waste. 

The  current  funding  mechanism  of 
the  Superfund  Program  which  relies 
exclusively  on  the  feedstock  tax  is  fa- 
tally flawed  in  a  number  of  rejects. 
The  tax  burden  is  not  fairly  related  to 
the  responsibility  for  prior  cleanups, 
nor  is  It  related  to  future  anticipated 
problems.  First,  the  tax  is  imposed 
without  regard  to  either  the  current 
or  past  environmental  practices  of  tax- 
payers. As  a  result,  a  taxpayer  with 
state-of-the-art  environmental  prac- 
tices bears  the  same  tax  burdoi  as  one 
with  less  sound  environmental  prac- 
tices. This  is  a  patently  unfair  result 
considering  the  purpose  of  the  tax. 
Second,  the  tax  is  imposed  without 
regard  to  the  length  of.  time  that  the 
taxpayer  has  been  in  existence.  Thus, 
a  taxpayer  who  may  have  never 
caused  any  prior  Superfund  problon  is 
burdened  with  the  same  amount  of 
tax  liability  as  a  taxpayer  who  has 
been  in  existence  for  many  years  and 
may  well  have  been  responsible  for  ex- 
isting Superfund  problems.  Third, 
EPA  studies  indicate  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  determining  the  extent  to 
which  taxpayers  are  able  to  pass- 
through  the  tax  to  the  users  of  chemi- 
cals who  are  the  most  likely  entitles 
reoKHiBlble  for  existing  Superfund 
problems.  Fourth,  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  cost  of  cleanup  with  req>ect 
to  various  chemicals  appearing  at  Su- 
perfund sites,  and  the  tax  -'  \poeed  on 
them,  is  virtually  nonexistent.  BCany 
of  the  feedstocks  currently  being 
taxed  are  not  toxic.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  a  new  overall  tax  structure, 
fW  the  funding  of  Superfund.  which 
places  a  minimum  of  reliance  on  the 
feedstock  tax  is  needed. 

This  is  especially  troubling  to  my 
State  of  Louisiana  which  has  a  high 
concentration  of  feedstock  production. 
More  than  25  percent  of  the  total  Su- 
perfund tax  is  collected  from  feed- 
stock production  in  Louisiana.  Tet 
there  are  only  five  national  priority 
list  sites  in  Tionisiana  being  cleaned  up 
by  the  Superfund.  This  could  be  be- 
cause companies  producing  in  Louisi- 
ana are  already  taking  the  responsibil- 
ity for  their  past  sites  and  are  develop- 
ing sophisticated  new  methods  of 
treatment  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
future  toxic  waste  sites.  These  compa- 
nies are  paying  twice.  First  for  the 
cleanup  of  that  for  which  they  are  re- 
agxaisible,  and  second  for  the  cleanup 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  where  re- 
sponsible parties  cannot  be  found 

There  is  no  question  that  we  will  in- 
crease oiu"  economic  resources  commit- 


ted to  the  dieantq>  of  hazardous  waste. 
The  question  is  how,  and  who  will  bear 
the  burden. 

The  taxing  structure  of  my  biU  is  de- 
signed to  answer  these  questions.  It 
provides  a  stable  and  predictable 
source  of  revenue;  it  broadens  the  tax 
base  from  its  current  relatively  narrow 
base;  it  minimizes  adverse  economic 
impact  on  taxed  industries,  and  ft  fo- 
cuses the  tax  on  the  types  of  indus- 
tries and  practices  that  are  reqwnslble 
for  the  enviraunental  problems  which 
the  Superfund  Program  is  Intended  to 
address.  The  tax  structure  is  halanofd 
equitably  between  a  feedstock  tax. 
waste-end  tax  and  general  revenues, 
with  each  component  financing  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  total 
fund 

The  additional  $5.3  billion  of  re- 
sources that  would  be  provided  direct- 
ly to  the  Superfimd  in  this  bHI  in- 
clude: 

First,  a  much  needed  import  tax  on 
derivative  products.  Although  current 
feedstock  taxes  w>ly  to  Imported 
feedstocks,  the  tax  is  being  avoided  by 
foreign  producers  who.  rather  than 
importing  the  feedstock,  import  a  de- 
rivative product  Such  tax  avoidance 
gives  imports  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage.  My  inuxnt  tax  wiU  correct 
that  problem. 

Second,  a  waste-end  tax  to  discour- 
age the  most  mvlronmentally  risky 
waste-managonent  practices  and  to 
encourage  the  g«ieratioa  of  less  toxic 
wastes.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
pe<vle  recently  surveyed  in  Tioiilsiana 
believe  that  those  who  generate  the 
waste  should  help  pay  for  the  cleanup. 
This  tax  will  achieve  that  goal  and  wOl 
encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  better  methods  of  treatment 

Third,  a  feedstock  tax  on  crude  ofl 
and  feedstock  chemicals  in  the  same 
proportion  as  EFA's  recently  released 
301  studies.  My  bill  modifies  the  feed- 
stock rate  schedule  to  achieve  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  while  not  increasing  the  total 
revenue  from  that  ooUeeted  under  cur- 
rent law.  The  imrtlon  of  the  feedstock 
tax  attributable  to  crude  oO  would  de- 
crease from  15  percent  under  current 
law  to  3  percent  under  my  bllL  Simi- 
larly, the  porti<m  attributable  to  or- 
ganic f  eedsto^s  would  decrease  from 
65  percent  to  38  pocent  and  the  share 
of  Inorganic  feedstocks  would  increase 
from  20  iiercent  to  59  pocent  This 
lessens  the  tax  on  Louisiana  oil  and 
chemicals  and  shifts  to  inorganic 
chemicals  as  the  EPA  study  says 
should  be  done. 

Fourth,  general  revenue  contribu- 
tions of  one-third  of  the  total  size  of 
the  fund  As  this  Congress  dhooses, 
and  rightfully  so.  to  place  a  greater 
priority  on  hazardous  waste  cleanup, 
our  Federal  ocnunitment  must  also  in- 
crease. There  is  a  public  benefit  re- 
ceived frmn  these  cleanups  so  the 
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pubUe  throuch  the  Treacury  ■tiould 
psrtlciiMte. 

Fifth,  raoovertes  of  •motmU  from  re- 
BWHMfiyto  pvtlea.  ThOM  who  are  re- 
ipi<n"n«i»  for  the  ilte  and  can  be  iden- 
tified ahoold  pay  toe  Its  cleanup.  My 
bin  estcnde  this  Important  provlekm 
of  ciuicnt  law. 

Finally,  It  is  expected  that  an  addi- 
tional $2  bilUon  will  be  generated  in 
private  party  expendlturea  outalde  of 
Smierfund.  Thoae  ezpenditaree  would 
ralae  the  total  lerel  of  reaouroee  direct- 
ly at  our  Natkm't  total  deanup  effort 
totTJbOlloa. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  my  bill  repreaents  a 
thouthtfully  developed  fundinc  meeh- 
•nlBB  for  Superfund.  The  fundinc  al- 
location ia  fair  and  recomiwe  that 
eodoomie  development  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  enviroament  are  goala  that 
are  not  mutually  exduitve.  I  am  lub- 
mlttinc  for  the  Raoon  a  detailed  de- 
■crlptlan  of  the  varloua  oomponenta  of 
my  bUL 

The  orldnal  leglalatlon  creatine  the 
Superfund  Procram.  the  Comprehen- 
rive  Environmental  Remoase.  Com- 
;prf.-«»«««»  and  Uablltty  Act  of  19M 
[CERCLA].  was  written  in  antldpar 
tlon  of  further  ooncreaaional  aeti<m 
this  year.  It  provided  a  niechMitBn  for 
an  b^onned  contrearional  regonae  to 
whatever  further  protram  changea  are 
nocdod  CXRCLA  required  nine  atud- 
ice  to  be  completed  in  time  for  nm- 
1  action  this  year.  One  of  the 
reaaea  the  trade  ramlfica- 
tlona  of  the  current  feedrtodc  tax 
while  aroKhf*'  analyiea  the  relatlon- 
■ttip  between  the  prcaent  f eedatocfc 
tax  lyatcm  and  toxic  wastea  found  in 
ritea  fltudled  by  SPA.  This  study  also 
analyaea  the  deairabtUty  and  f  eaafbili- 
ty  of  alternative  tax  systems  for  fund- 
ing Superfund.  The  findings  of  these 
studies  dearly  support  the  5-year  mix 
of  Nsouroes  oontenplated  by  my  bOl. 
which  are  as  follows: 
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components  is  de- 


CTAX 


The  $1.47  billion  feedstock  tax  in  my 
biU  provldea  about  the  same  amount 
of  revenuea  as  the  feedstock  tax  por- 
tion of  the  administration's  recently 
leleased  ivoposal  and  raiaes  annually 
about  the  same  amount  as  under  cur- 
rent law.  However,  rather  than  merely 
extending  the  current  feedstock  tax 
ruka.  thta  bOl  makea  amne  significant 

It  would  tax  the  same  list  of  basic 
5.|ifT«ii^  building  blocks  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Ifeana— the  oommlttee— in  HJl.  5M0 
during  the  Mth  Congreas.  Thus,  it 
would  be  impoeed  on  crude  oil.  petrole- 
um  products  and  a  list  of  54  petro- 
chemical and  inorganic  feedstocks. 

While  I  hope  that  the  oommlttee 
will  make  improvements  in  the  list.  I 
believe  that  the  list  contained  in  thia 
bill  is  an  approtaiate  starting  point  for 
the  leglalatlve  process.  I  am  confident 
that  input  from  other  members  will 
lmi»«ve  the  list.  I  also  intend  to  seek 
bnprovements,  including  an  amend- 
ment regarding  nickel,  which  I  do  not 
believe  should  be  taxed.  The  appropri- 
ate time  to  improve  the  list  is  after  the 
omunittee  has  taken  testinumy  from 
KPA  and  the  public  regarding  evidence 
connecting  particular  feedstocks  to 
toxic  sites. 

My  bill  tnfhwff  virtually  all  the 
other  amendments  to  the  feedstock 
tax  structure  recommended  by  the 
committee  last  jrear  in  HJl.  5640. 
Thua.  it  would  maintain  the  current 
CERCLA  exemptions  for  methane  and 
butane  used  as  a  fuel,  for  substances 
used  tai  the  production  of  f  ertntaers. 
for  sulfuric  add  produced  as  a  byprod- 
uct of  air  pollution  contrcri.  and  for 
t^^wHUi  diemlcals  made  f itmi  previous- 
ly taxed  chemicals.  

We  now  understand  the  current 
f eecktoek  for  what  it  is— the  most  arbi- 
trary tax  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  tax  burden  It  imposes  on 
taFp*y*™  has  lltUe  correlation  to  Su- 
perfund expendlturea  either  on  a  ret- 
roactive basis,  that  is.  spending  re- 
quired to  deanup  for  past  environ- 
mental practices.  <»■  on  a  prospective 
basis,  that  Is.  expected  spending  re- 
quired  to  deanup  for  future  environ- 
mental practlcea.  The  CERCLA  study 
discussion  of  the  retroactive  equity  of 
the  current  feedstock  tax  makes  this 
very  dear 

miiere  ia  an  iiwvltable  mlanatfti  be- 
tween euirent  Uxpayen  (of  tbe  (eedrtockl 
tax  tmi  prTTtn-'r  iltwinsrrt  -imtti  Because 
of  thta  «■««—»*»«  ve  do  not  know  whetliel' 
tbe  dMribatlaii  of  tbe  tax  burden  smonc 
tbeea  tndiMtriei  and  the  flnns  wUbIn  tbem 
raOacta  tbe  destve  to  whldi  each  baa  ood- 
trlbiited  to  the  problcma  addreaaad  by 
CBICLA. 

IB  abort,  tba  eumnt  tax  both  tndudea 
and  esdndia  f eedatocka  that  BR8  daU  indi- 
cate could  be  approprtatdy  taxes.  Conw- 
quently.  aome  faedatocka  <and  the  Anna  in- 
volred  in  their  produetlan  and  uae)  bear  a 
Ux  burden  that  avaOatale  evMnioe  indlcataa 
may  be  unwanaated.  Further,  atffl  other 
faedatocka  bear  no  tax.  daapite  thrir  pcea- 
ence  at  Superfund  attca.  Both  attuatkna 
result  in  an  inequity.  CSRCLA  MKsXlXO) 
8tudyatB-4. 

The  study's  condusicm  with  remect 
to  retroactive  efjulty  of  the  feedstock 
tax  is  as  follows: 


Thia  iiiiiMta  that  artiOe  the  current 
CKBCTr^^  tax  talla  on  the  broad  tnduatrial 
groupa  irernnalWn  for  fund  apendins.  ita 
dlrtributian  aaMxic  indtrtdual  lubatanrw  ia 
not  partleularty  equitable  fnen  a  retroacttve 
vlewpotnt.  CDtCLA  MKaXIMO)  8tudy  at 
S-». 


likewise,  the  study's  diseuadon  of 
pravectlve  equity  also  highllghU  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  feedstock  tax: 
i>ra«pee«w  MqwUK.  PnMpeetlve  equity  re- 
quires that  the  buntai  of  a  CERCLA  tax 
fan  CB  the  pertlaa  and  aubataneea  that  are 
likely  to  eaiMe  Fund  wendlns  for  bssardoua 
ni1ittf~-  that  have  not  yet  been  releaaed 
Into  the  envbenawnt.  Further,  almllarly  sttr 
uated  Anna  oui^t  to  pay  the  aame  tax. 
whOe  fbiM  that  are  different  wltb  reapect 
to  the  llkeMhood  of  cauafiis  Fund  apendlng 
ousht  to  be  treated  differently.  Becauae  the 
eunent  feedaloek  tax  base  la  broadly  de- 
fined and  baa  few  egawwtrinne.  the  tax  la 
levied  dorlnc  the  produetloD  preeaaa  of  all 
of  the  aubetancea  that  um  Ukely  to  give  riae 
to  Superfund  weadtac.  It  doea  not  matter  If 
Fund  ■nff*t"g  oeeun  beeauae  feedrtocfc 
ttaelf  haa  been  wOled  into  the  anvlranment. 
one  of  the  f  eedatock'a  haaardoua  pnducU  la 
ideaaed.  or  the  matea  at  the  end  of  the 
production  proeeaa  have  bean  releeeed  into 
the  environment  (legally  or  otherwiae).  Tbe 
point  la  aimply  that  by  taxinc  all  faedatocka 
very  eariy  In  the  produetlon  proeeaa.  SPA 
can  be  oonfldent  that  fliaa  produetaig  any 
aubatance  mr""""*'*  for  CBRCLA  apend- 
lng have  paid  Into  the  F^md.  In  the  ahaenoe 
of  detailed  ceooametrie  modeling,  however, 
we  cannot  letlrr't^  the  amount  of  the  tax 
burden  paaaed  thnNigh  the  diatn  of  produe- 
tlan to  theee  aubataneea. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  extending  the 
reedt  of  the  feedstock  tax  ao  widely.  H  la 
poaaible  that  tbe  tax  burden  will  not  fall 
equally  on  aimllarty  attuated  flrma  and  that 
acme  aubataneea  and  partlea  may  bear  a  tax 
burden  that  la  not  oommeoaurate  with  their 
oontrfbutlan  to  Fund  apendlng. 

In  abort,  the  current  feedateck  tax  of  f era 
bread  coverage  of  all  the  aubataneea  and  ait- 
uatkHM  likely  to  evoke  fund  apendlng.  The 
reault  of  dotaig  ao  la  that  thia  tax  doee  not 
produce  a  high  oorrdatton  between  a  flrm'a 
tax  burden  and  the  ehanoe  that  Ita  behavior 
wlU  lead  to  Fund  vendtaig.  Thia  la  becauae 
the  tax  doea  not  diaortmlnate  among  flima 
according  to  their  uae  of  the  taxed  faed- 
atocka. inr^"***^  the  hasardouaneaa  of  the 
^m*.^m\m  made  fraes  the  f eedatocka  and  the 
management  of  the  waataa  produced  bi  the 
production  iiioccaa  CBRCLA  leKaXlXO) 
study  at  »-6. 

The  overall  oondusions  of  the 
CERCLA  study  indicate  that  no  great- 
er reliance  should  be  placed  on  the 
f  eedsto^  tax  than  exists  under  cur- 
rent law.  One  finding  of  the  study 
that  is  useful  is  the  analysis  of  exist- 
ing toxic  sites  and  the  frequency  with 
whldi  chemicals  have  becoi  found  at 
thoae  sites.  That  aspect  of  the  study 
Indlfati^  that  the  three  major  catego- 
riee  of  feedstocks  appear  with  the  fol- 
lowing frequency  at  toxic  sites:  8  per- 
cmt  crude  oil.  S8  percent  organic 
chemicals  and  50  percent  inorganic 
chemicals.  My  bin  modifies  the  f  eed- 
stoA  rate  achedule  to  achieve  a  simi- 
lar distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
while  not  increasing  the  total  revenue 
from  that  ooDected  under  current  law. 

mrOBTTAX 

Although  the  current  feedstock  tax 
applies  to  imported  f  eedstodcs.  the  tax 
can  be  avoided  by  foreign  producers 
who.  rather  than  importing  the  feed- 
stodL.   import  a   derivative   product 


Such  tax  javoidanoe  glvea  certain  im- 
ports an  imf air  compeCttlve  advantage. 

The  import  tax  tai  my  bOl  would 
eliminate  khiB  potential  tax  avoidance 
by  applyi^  a  tax  to  ImporU  that  are 
directly  i^  substantially  produced 
f ran  taxalde  feedstocks.  The  tax.  im- 
poeed on  {the  Importer,  would  be  the 
lesser  of  either  5  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  i«iported  substance  or  the 
amount  of  feedstock  tax  that  would 
apply  if  the  feedstoA  components 
were  subject  to  the  feedstock  tax. 

The  CtSlCLA  stiidy  examining 
whether  the  tax  affects  n.S.  trade  in 
inteimedi4te  and  final  chemical  prod- 
ucts derived  from  taxed  feedstocks 
oonduded  jthat  "the  kmg-tetm  outlook 
for  trade  In  most  intermedlatea  does 
not  look  bright  on  account  of  competi- 
tion from  blants  in  low  cost  feedstock 
countries.'*  Although  the  feedstock 
tax  was  not  found  to  be  a  major  factor 
in  this  trelid— the  strong  dollar  is  the 
most  significant  factor— we  should  ad- 
drees  the  t^  amect  of  this  problem. 

Withouti  this  import  tax.  the  feed- 
stock tax  would  give  impcvts  a  com- 
petitive advantage  ov^  domestically 
produced  broducts.  The  Import  tax  is 
designed  to  collect  the  same  tax  ftom 
tanports  ttiat  apply  to  domeatically 
produced  doods.  it  is  not  protectionist. 
It  merely  makes  the  tax  system  neu- 
tral as  between  domestic  suppUers  and 
foreign  scullers.  The  import  tax  is 
expected  to  raise  $90  million  over  5 
years. 


There  wis  much  interest  last  year  in 
the  Oommtttee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
devdop  a  |nste-end  tax  as  part  of  the 
funding  mechanism  toe  the  Superfund 
Program.  As  a  result  of  time  con- 
straints, ndther  the  committee  nor 
the  adminMration  was  able  to  develop 
a  reliable  Waste-end  tax.  Fortunately, 
there  has  been  time  and  the  adminis- 
tration now  supports  this  method  of 
funding. 

The  bm'b  waste-end  tax  is  designed 
with  three  objectives:  (1)  Tb  discour- 
age the  moat  environmentally  risky 
waste^nanagement  practlcea.  (2)  to  en- 
courage the  generation  of  less  toxic 
wastes,  and  (8)  to  provide  an  admlnis- 
teraUe.  f  afe*.  and  reliable  souree  of  rev- 
enues for  the  Superfund  nogram. 

My  wade-end  tax  Is  Intended  to 
ralae  apiw^dmately  $1.47  Ullkm  over 
the  5-year4  period,  about  one-half  that 
which  wodld  be  raised  under  the  ad- 
I's  bOL  My  bffl  also  con- 
tains some  significant  structural  im- 
provements over  the  administration's 
waste-end  {tax.  The  moat  notable  im- 
provement$  are  that  the  tax  cannot  be 
avoided  byifllegal  dumping  and  the  tax 
would  not  imdy  to  certain  waste  treat- 
ment processes  that  ahould  be  encour- 
aged as  an  alternative  to  disposing  of 
wastes  in  tlie  land,  including  approved 
waste  water  treatinent. 

The  tax  ^uld  apply  only  to  hanrd- 
ous  wasteJ  It  would  be  hnpnaert  on 


wastes  delivered  to  a  treatment,  stor- 
age, or  dig)osal  unit,  as  wdl  as  on 
waste  disposed  of  in  the  ocean,  export- 
ed ttam  the  United  States  or  ni^aUy 
dumped.  The  tax  llat^lty  graerally 
would  be  imposed  on  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  qualified  waste-manage- 
BMnt  faculty,  or  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  veesd  that  diqwees  of  wastes  into 
or  over  the  ocean.  In  cases  where 
waste  Is  illegally  dumped  or  not  smt 
to  a  qualified  facility,  the  tax  woiild  be 
Impoeed  on  the  genmtor. 

X4ke  the  administration's  bill,  this 
biU  exempts  wastes  resulting  from 
deaning  up  CERCLA  sites,  and  wastes 
preaently  required  to  be  studied— cov- 
ering high  volume,  low  toxidty  wastes, 
sudi  as,  mine  tailing  and  drilling 
mud— and  wastes  stored  in  tanks  for 
less  than  90  days.  Unlike  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  only  the  hasardous-waste 
residue  of  certain  typea  of  treatment 
would  be  taxed— namely.  (1)  EPA  per- 
mitted treatment  that  rendos  waste 
nonhaaaidouB— defined  to  indude  only 
processes  meeting  the  destruction  effi- 
ciencies required  of  indneratiim— and 
(3)  treatment  of  waste  water  pursuant 
to  the  Clean  Water  Act.  I  believe  that 
the  absence  of  such  exoeptkms  would 
movlde  the  wronc  incentives  and  actu- 
ally would  discourage  the  use  of  oivl- 
ranmentaUy  sound  alternatives  to  land 


I  have  set  my  tax  rates  under  the 
waste-end  tax  at  the  same  level  ss  in 
the  admlnlstralton  bUL  As  a  result,  the 
rate  tot  waste  management  practices 
that  have  the  most  risk  for  the  envi- 
ronment; that  is.  for  landfills,  siurf ace 
impoundments,  waste  piles  and  land 
treatment  units  and  waste  iUegally 
dumped  would  be  as  follows: 
Tear  jtote 

1906 $9JW 

l«g7 10.09 

1999 11.18 

1969 M.4S 

1990 16J3 

1991 ieJ2 

The  waste  exported  from  the  United 
States,  dlspoeed  into  or  over  the  ocean. 
or  reodved  at  a  qualified  waste  man- 
agement unit  other  than  one  of  thoee 
spedfled  above,  the  rates  would  be 
one-fourth  of  the  higher  rate.  WhOe  I 
recognise  that  my  waste-end  tax  has 
exduded  a  number  of  items  that  are 
taxed  under  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal, in  particular  waste  water  treat- 
ment and  ootain  forms  of  treatment 
whldi  render  waste  nonhaiauxlous.  I 
bdleve  that  using  the  administration's 
rates  as  a  starting  point  is  aKHx^nriate. 
Since  the  administration  has  intro- 
duced its  bill  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  dispute  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  administration's  revenue 
projections.  Representatives  from  af- 
fected industries  already  have  present- 
ed persuasive  evidence  to  me  to  indi- 
cate that  the  revmue  that  would  be 
raised  under  the  administration's 
waste-end  proposal  is  perhaps  four  or 


five  timea  that  iriildi  the  admlnistra- 
ti<m  has  projected.  As  a  result^  the  ad- 
ministration has  undertaken  a  ttior- 
ough  reexamination  of  Its  ^■**'— »^ 
My  Intent  is  to  enact  a  waste-end  tax 
whldi  raises  $1.47  billlan  over  5  years. 
It  is  my  Intention  that  the  ratea  whldi 
I  have  set  forth  in  my  bill  initially  will 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  final  provi- 
sions will  generate  this  projected 
amount  of  revenue.  I  am  «<'»nfldwit 
that  better  information  will  be  avaO- 
able  to  determine  tbe  rates  necessary 
to  adileve  this  revenue  goal  before 
final  committee  action.  In  addition,  if 
for  any  reason  the  mmmlttee  decides 
it  is  necessary  to  substantially  Increase 
the  rates.  I  fed  that  a  dry-weight 
method  of  computation  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

The  waste-end  tax  in  my  bQl  signifi- 
cantly broadens  the  Superfund  tax 
base  to  indude  industries  that  other- 
wise would  not  contribute  to  Siver- 
fund.  Because  thoee  who  bear  the  tax 
burden  generally  would  be  thoee  dis- 
posing of  hazardous  waste,  the  burden 
will  be  borne  by  thoee  much  moie 
doedy  connected  with  the  Superfund 
problem. 


The  $800  mllllan  in  recoveries  that 
my  bOl  authorises  to  be  appropriated 
to  Superfund  is  the  amount  that  the 
adminlstratioh  fstimates  will  be  col- 
lected over  the  5-year  authorisation 
period,  and  is  based  m  the  post  5 
years'  experlenoe  with  the  Superfund 
Program.  It  indudes  intoest  on  Su- 
perfund investments,  fines,  and  cost 
recoveries  from  parties  re^wnslble  for 
reqwnse  actiims  financed  fitim  the 
fund. 


saiBUL  asvoniBB 
Of  all  the  alternativea.  general  reve- 
nue is  perhaps  the  most  approinlate 
source  of  funding  fw  the  Superfund 
Program,  other  than  reeoveriea  fkom 
resptmslble  parties.  Devising  a  tax 
system  to  apply  only  to  thoae  account- 
able for  this  Nation's  toxic  waste  sites 
is  impossible  because  msny  are  dther 
not  in  existence  or  cannot  be  identi- 
fied. Moreover,  it  is  dear  that  the 
entire  public  has  benefited  to  some 
extent  from  these  praetioes  in  the 
form  of  lower  pricea  on  products  than 
would  have  been  the  caae  if  sounder, 
albeit  toon  expoMlve.  •n^frfMimtntal 
practices  had  been  obsoved.  likewise, 
the  beneficiary  of  the  Siqiertnnd 
cleanup  is  the  general  puUlc.  Deficit 
conoenis  prevent  me  from  recommend- 
ing that  all  costs  other  than  recoveries 
from  responsOfle  parties  of  the  Supers 
fund  Program  be  funded  from  genoal 
revenues  even  though  that-approach 
might  be  ttie  most  defensible  from  a 
fairness  permecttve.  I  am  recommend- 
ing that  $1.47  Ullion  over  the  5-year 
authoriaatlan  period  be  funded  from 
general  revenuea.  This  is  the  same 
amount  which  will  be  raised  from  both 
the  feedstock  tax  and  the  waste-end 
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tax.  It  repreienU  lea  than  the  $2.3 
billion  of  general  revenues  that  was 
approved  by  the  House  last  year  In 
HJt  M40.  GHven  all  the  relevant  con- 
siderations, I  believe  It  represenU  a 
fair  general  revenue  component 


1 9km 

The  effective  date  of  my  bill  would 
genoally  be  October  1. 1986.  However, 
the  effective  date  of  many  of  the  spe- 
cial provlsionB  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  last  session 
in  HJl.  B«40  would  be  the  same  as  pro- 
vided in  HJt  5«40.  The  effective  date 
of  the  import  tax  would  be  October  1. 
19M.  in  drder  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  sufficient  time  to 
prescribe  regulatory  guidance. 


D  1420 


DIIJaOCA  nV  INDIANA'S  EIGHTH 

CONORiaSlONAL  DISTRICT 

CONTINUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GonAUti).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  fran  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RowLAHD]  is  recognized 
for  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  dilemma  in  the  Eighth 
District  in  Indiana  continues.  Another 
recount  is  presently  going  on  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  and 
I  suppose  many  of  us  will  wonder  If 
Indeed  this  will  finally  be  the  final 
outcome.  If  Mr.  Mclntyre  does  win 
this  recount.  I  suppose  we  wlU  wonder 
what  will  happen  next. 

In  Connecticut  during  the  past  elec- 
tion cycle,  we  faced  a  similar  situation. 
It  happened  to  be  in  my  old  State  leg- 
islative district.  We  had  a  situation 
where  a  Republican  won  election 
night  by  a  handful  of  votes,  under  10 
votes.  A  recount  was  ordered  immedi- 
ately afterward  because  of  the  small 
margin.  During  that  recount,  the 
Democrat  then  won  by  2  votes. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  houses 
in  the  Connecticut  Legislature  are 
controlled  by  the  Republicans,  the  In- 
vestigati<m  went  on  after  the  person 
was  seated,  after  the  Democrat  was 
seated.  The  final  outcome  of  the  inves- 
tigation by  our  local  GAS  committee 
showed  and  substantiated  the  2-polnt. 
2-vote  feeount  and  the  person  who 
had  been  seated  stayed  there. 

In  Waterbury.  the  Waterbury  Re- 
pubUean  American  did  an  editorial 
Just  recently.  Tuesday.  March  19. 
1966,  and  I  would  like  to  read  this  if  I 
may: 


DoDOcnU  In  the  House  of  Reprcaenta- 
tiros  an  bsidly  oonrtaieiiig  the  eleetroate  In 
Indiaiis  of  their  conoera  for  the  pubUc 
three  ttnce  they  bave  refused  to  aeat  the 
wtamer  of  the  deetlon  In  the  State's  Klgbth 
CiF*!  ^Innil  District,  leavlnc  the  apot 
vacant  but  payinc  two  people  comwaafawial 
■Uaries-RepubUean  Richard  ICcIntyre. 
who  JMrit/VT^  Incumbent  Democrat  Frank 
McCloakey  by  M  votea  laat  November. 


Indtaiw'a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Republi- 
can, eertmed  that  Mclntyre  won.  A  recount 
waa  held  which  Increaaed  the  victory  margin 
to  41S  votea.  DemocraU  In  Oonsreaa  refuaed 
to  aeat  Mclntyre  on  three  oocaalona  they 
claim  the  official  raaulta  are  auapect.  The 
Demociata  never  demonstrated  such  oon- 
oem  over  official  election  reauIU  In  Chicago 
In  the  daja  of  the  late  Mayor  Rlchaid 
Daley. 

An  electkm  f  oUowed  by  a  recount  ahould 
be  mora  tban  ample  unleaa  tbe  Democrats 
can  demonstrmte  more  tban  Just  a  aiiaplclon 
of  wrongdofaiK- 
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That  was  Tuesday.  March  19.  1965. 
in  the  Waterbury  Republican  Ameri- 
can edltoriaL 

I  think  the  facts  remain  the  same, 
the  four  basic  facts  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed during  the  paVI'A  hearings  that 
are  going  on.  Melntyre's  election  and 
certificate  have  never  been  disputed 
by  evidence.  No.  1. 

No.  2.  McCloskey  was  not  the  winner 
on  election  night  and  never  held  an  of  • 
fidallead. 

No.  3.  the  certificate  of  elecUon 
Issued  to  Mclntyre  by  the  Indiana  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  completely  in  oon- 
f  ormlty  with  Indiana  law. 

And.  No.  4.  the  decision  by  the  task 
force  to  simply  recount  the  votes 
under  their  own  rules  without  Investi- 
gating the  election  of  November  6. 
1964,  Is  really  an  unfair  attempt  to 
take  the  seat  away  from  tbe  real 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Just  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he 
had  any  particular  opinion,  since  he 
said  there  was  no  question  about  the 
elecUon  results.  My  understanding  Is 
that  there  were  several  thousand  votes 
that  were  not  counted  because  of  some 
technical  errors,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  had  any  particular  opinion 
on  whether  they  should  or  should  not 
be  counted,  particularly  those  in  Vftn- 
derburgh  County,  where  the  election 
officials  failed  to  initial  some  votes. 
My  understanding  is  that  election  offi- 
cials failed  to  put  their  Initials  on 
some  ballots. 

Under  India"*  law  it  was  held  that 
they  could  not  be  counted.  No  one 
doubts  that  these  were  voters  who  in 
good  faith  attempted  to  vote,  and  we 
in  the  House  have  decided.  I  think  cor- 
rectly, throui^  the  task  force,  that 
those  votes  should  be  counted. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  thinks 
that  was  a  mistake,  because  that 
would  be  one  reascm  why  you  could 
expect  a  very  different  result  In  a  very 
close  election.  The  gentleman  said  34 
votea.  There  have  been  hlgho-  margins 
reported.  Several  thousand  votes  were 
cast  out.  not  through  the  fault  of  the 
voters  but  through  the  fault  of  pre- 
cinct election  officials  who  did  not  sign 


them.  Does  the  gentleman  think  it  is 
unreasonable  to  count  those  votes? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  No. 
1.  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  on  the 
inue  is  really  all  that  important  What 
I  th«"fc  is  important  is  following  Indi- 
ana State  law  since  they  do  Indeed 
oversee  the  election  process. 

But  the  first  question  I  would  ask  is. 
why  did  Mr.  McCloskey  not  bring  his 
contest  action  within  the  procedural 
framewoiit  of  the  Federal  Contested 
Elections  Act  at  the  time? 

I  ^i«n  realise  that  during  the  past 
several  weeks  there  have  been  press 
releases  mailed  into  various  Republi- 
can districts  questioning  and  talking 
about  some  racial  imbalances,  which  I 
take  great  offense  to  and  I  think  many 
people  in  Indiana  and  also  in  this 
House  take  great  offense  to. 

But  those  are  some  of  the  things 
that  could  and  should  be  investigated. 
Those  are  some  of  the  things  that 
should  have  come  up  If  indeed  Mr. 
McCloskey  were  to  contest  the  elec- 
tion at  the  proper  ttane  and  in  the 
proper  f ramewoiic. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrill  the 
gentleman  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
certainly  wiU  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fnHn  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PRANK.  The  gentleman  asks 
the  question.  Why  did  Mr.  McCloskey 
come  here?  It  may  have  been  that  he 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  says  that  one  perfecUy 
Intimate  forum  is  to  come  here.  The 
statute  that  was  passed  sets  out  one  al- 
temi^ve  forum  and  In  no  way  pre- 
empts people  from  coming  here. 

The  gentleman  said  some  press  re- 
leases have  been  sent  into  the  dis- 
tricts. My  recollection  Is  that  it  is  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  that  began  sending  out 
press  releases  into  people's  districts  on 
this.  I  think  for  Members  on  the  other 
side  to  complain  because  some  people 
sent  out  some  press  releases  into  their 
districts,  given  that  that  had  been  ini- 
tiated on  the  other  side,  is  a  little  bit 
hypocriticaL  It  was  not  I  think.  Initi- 
ated here  that  this  would  be  done  by 
press  release.  Tou  cannot  expect  a  uni- 
lateral action. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Indiana.  He  is  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  told  the 
Posey  County  R^ublican  Central 
Committee  that  we  ought  to  worry 
about  the  "wetbadu."  He  later  said  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  "wetbadts";  he 
meant  to  say  "illegal  aliens." 

I  sometimes  have  problems  with  my 
diction,  and  sometimes  the  words  do 
not  come  out  quite  the  way  they 
should,  but  meaning  to  say  "illegal 
alien"  and  having  it  come  out  "wet- 
back" is  the  kind  of  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  which  could  dislocate  your 
whole  spine.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  you  could  mean  to  say  "illegal 


n"  and  1 

L"        [_ 
>.  yes,  >1 


have  it  come  ba^  "wet- 


aUoi' 
bade' 

So.  yes.  jwhen  we  have  a  man  who 
uses  that  glnd  of  language  at  an  offi- 
cial Republican  dinner.  I  can  Just 
Imagine  w|uit  this  guy  calls  pecqitle  in 
private.  Wnen  we  havie  a  guy  who  does 
this  kind  bf  thing,  we  do  get  a  litQe 
questionink. 

I  stin  thmk  that  we  have  the  funda- 
mental point  before  us.  Wirftan*  law 
does  say  that  these  people's  votes 
cannot  be  counted.  I  was  impmsed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
MTxasl.  who  in  a  ooUoquy  with  me  a 
lltUe  whU^  ago  said  tM  he  agreed 
that  in  the  particular  county,  Vander- 
burgh Coubty.  where  the  precinct  off  1: 
dais  failed  in  large  numbers  to  sigii 
the  ballots,  he  agreed  with  the  elec- 
tion task  Jorce  majority  and  with  me 
that  those  [votes  should  be  counted  de- 
.  law.  It  dqes  not  mean  In- 
diana law  ik  to  be  disregarded  easily.  It 
means  that  the  Constitution  charges 
this  body  With  the  ultimate  decision, 
and  we  believe— and  Mr.  Mtxhs 
agrees— thit  voters  who  in  good  faith 
showed  up  at  the  polls  and  voted 
should  not  have  their  ballots  disre- 
garded in  large  numboa  because  of  a 
failure  of  tne  election  officials. 

So  a  decision  to  count  thoae  votes  is, 
I  think,  a  very  reasonable  one.  It  is 
one  that  one  of  the  Repuldlcan  Mem- 
bers from  Indiana  agrees  with,  and  it 
Is  one  reas0n  why  there  is  a  very  dear 
question  ^bout  the  election.  When 
thousands , of  ballots  are  not  counted 
imder  Indiana  law  because  of  a  mis- 
take by  tl^  election  officials  and  we 
have  a  very  smaU  margin.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  have  those  ballots 
counted.     , 

Mr.  I^jesker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut. 
First.  Mr.  jSpeaker.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  I  havje  never  seen  a  problem  he 
had  with  diction.  I  have  seen  him  in 
action  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  he  does  a  fine 
Job.  I 

I  think  4iany  of  us  realise  why  Mr. 
McCloskey  did  not  bring  a  c(Hnplaint 
under  the  federal  Contested  Elections 
Act  It  wa^  because  under  that  proce- 
dure he  wduld  have  to  demonstrate  a 
threshold  or  a  proof  of  irregularity. 
And  I  think  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  MasMchusetts  makes  reference 
to  the  secivtary  of  state  of  Indiana 
and  the  ccKnments  he  repently  made, 
we  realize  a  number  of  thln^— first 
that  we  are  not  here  to  Judge  a  par* 
ticular  individual,  whether  it  be  the 
secretary  ol  state  or  another  off  IdaL 

His  comments.  I  understand,  were 
made  reoelitly  at  a  dinner.  I  for  one 
and.  I  am  Sure,  many  of  my  colleagues 
do  not  sh^re  his  opinions  about  that 
foreign  policy  rema^  and  I  take  great 
exception  to  it  also.  But  we  do  have  a 
reqxoisibilfty    to   seat    the   certified 


winner  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana, and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
complicate  the  issue  and  talk  about 
comments  that  were  made  back  in  the 
district  by  individuals,  elected  or  oth- 
erwise, that  do  not  have  any  dearrcut 
implication  or  connection  with  this 
particular  case. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Cer- 
tainly I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maanchusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  agree  that  It 
would  be  wrong  to  quote  people  that 
did  not  have  any  dear-cut  identiflcat- 
tion  with  this  particular  case.  The 
man  who  made  the  "wetback"  coi^-' 
ment.  the  man  who.  let  us  remember, 
tried  to  say  "iUegal  alien"  and  had  it 
come  out  "wetback."  has  a  very  cen- 
tral connection  with  this  case.  He  is 
the  man  who  certified  Mr.  Mclntyre  as 
the  election  winner.  So  that  is  why  the 
questions  of  his  credibility  get  raised. 
He  is  not  unrelated  to  this  case,  unfor- 
tunately. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
^leaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  my  special  order  out  of  order 
rltfit  now.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f nnn  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREE  TRADE— A  ONE-WAY 
STREET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bxtrtoh]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
I^ieaker.  I  have  been  one  of  those 
people  who  have  advocated  free  trade 
and  free  enterprise  throughout  the 
world  for  some  time.  I  have  been  dis- 
tressed in  the  past,  however,  because 
Japan  has  been  one  country  that  has 
been  a  long-time  trading  partner  of 
the  United  States  that  I  believe  has 
taken  unfair  advantage  of  our  country. 
They  have  had  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  our  auto  market  for  the  past 
several  years  while  not  aUowing  us  to 
export  freely  to  their  country.  They 
have  high  import  tariffs  and  trade 
barriers  erected  against  our  products 
while  we  have  been  very  gradous  and 
let  them  sell  carte  blanche  all  the  cars 
they  want  to  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Recently  the  White  House  indicated 
they  were  going  to  allow  the  Japanese 
to  drop  their  voluntary  trade  restric- 
tions as  far  as  selling  automobiles  to 
the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 
cerned. At  that  point,  because  there 


has  not  been  real  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  I  became 
very  upset  because  I  felt  that  if  we 
were  not  going  to  have  a  two-way 
street,  the  United  States  should  not 
make  concessions  in  this  area.  I  was 
told  by  many  of  my  colleagues:  "Dont 
worry,  the  Japanese  won't  take  more 
of  our  marlcet  than  they  already  have. 
They  will  restrain  themselves." 

Well,  today  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  headline  is:  "Jwan  Raises  Ceiling 
on  Auto  Shixmiaits  to  UJ3.  by  25  Pet." 

This  year.  Mr.  %)eaker,  they  antid- 
pate  exporting  2.3  million  units,  which 
is  the  maximum  amount  they  can 
produce  for  export  I  understand,  to 
the  United  States.  Last  year,  when  the 
voluntary  restraints  were  in  effect 
they  exported  1.85  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  rate  the  Japap 
nese  will  have  50  peromt  of  our  auto 
mai^et  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
and  the  people  of  this  country  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  that 
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One  of  the  things  that  happened  in 
Indianapolis  that  really  distressed  me 
recently  was  that  we  have  a  Western 
Electric  plant  which  is  being  vacated 
by  that  company.  We  thought  that 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  was  going  to  buy  it 
to  produce  their  new  minivans.  After 
they  found  out  the  voluntary  export 
controls  were  being  dropped.  Mr.  la- 
cocca.  we  understand,  dedded  to  take 
that  facility  out  of  the  country  and 
aloog  with  it  4.200  American  Jobs. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  have  free 
trade.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  friends 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Maricet  coimtries.  and 
in  the  Far  East  and  Japan,  then  let  us 
have  free  trade,  but  it  cannot  be  a  one- 
way street,  and  that  is  what  it  is  turn- 
ing into.  It  has  been  that  way  in  the 
past  and  it  is  getting  worse.  They  are 
increasing  by  25  percent  their  export 
of  automobiles  to  this  country  in  the 
next  year  and  along  with  it  are  going 
to  go  a  lot  of  American  Jobs.  We 
cannot  tolerate  that 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  continues,  I.  as  a 
free  enterprise  and  free  trade  advo- 
cate. WiU  be  forced  to  introduce  legis- 
lation which  will  mandate  that  we  put 
quotas  on  the  Ji^Muiese  and  stop  them 
from  taking  away  our  mai^ets.  and 
our  trade,  and  our  products  unfairly. 

We  have  a  problem  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe,  with  unemploy- 
ment right  now  and  that  problem  is 
exacerbated  by  our  companies  going 
overseas  to  produce  products  that  are 
going  to  be  sold  in  this  country. 

This  kind  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  JvMinese  in  dropping  those  inqwrt 
quotas  encourages  these  ccmvanies  to 
continue  to  leave  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  need  to  force  these  coun- 
tries to  have  controls,  or  else  have  free 
trade,  and  if  they  are  not  going  to  do 
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it,  we  ihould  do  it  for  them  In  the 
CoDcreH  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  C^waker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me.  I 
would  like  to  go  hmdk  to  the  dlacnaiiaD 
that  took  place  in  the  House  a  few 
minutes  ago.  It  is  always  disappointing 
to  me  when  we  have  such  weak  argu- 
ments annind  here  that  we  have  to 
engage  in  personal  attaeks  in  order  to 
fortify  our  argument;  but  I  heard  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  the  secretary  of  state,  at- 
tained f <»-  remarks  that  he  had  made 
in  a  speeieh  in  Indiana,  remarks  evi- 
dently based  upon  what  the  press  re- 
ports are  he  relets,  too;  but  we  have  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  came 
around  and  then  the  question  was 
raised  here  on  the  floor  that  seems  to 
fanpiign  the  Integrity  of  the  gentle- 
man, based  upon  his  sUtement  refer- 
ring to  "wetbacks"  out  there.  I  think 
that  Is  a  statement  that  most  politi- 
cians would  regret. 

I  want  to  make  the  point,  however, 
that  in  the  last  sessi<m  of  Congress 
one  of  the  distinguished  chairmen  of 
this  body  in  one  of  our  committees  In 
this  CmgTtJB  made  a  similar  reference 
in  the  committee.  I  recall  that  he  must 
have  had  that  twisted  back  that  we  re- 
ferred to  a  few  minutes  ago  here.  too. 
becmuse  I  find  that  when  the  commit- 
tee documentation  came  out  on  this, 
he  turned  out  to  have  said,  "persons 
without  papers."  as  the  change  that 
he  made  In  his  language.  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  suggest  that  that  gentle- 
man la^s  the  Integrity  to  be  able  to 
do  his  Job  competently,  having  made 
that  error  of  statement  within  the 

committee. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  In  this  case 

that  we  had  better  be  very  careful 
about  throwing  rocks  when  they  are 
coming  within  glass  houses,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr. 
Stmoox.  has  never  been  said  by  anyone 
that  I  know  of  to  have  done  anyUtlng 
other  than  what  the  law  required  him 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  certiflcation 
of  Mr.  Mclntyre.  That  Is  the  basis  on 
which  we  ought  to  be  Judging  this  and 
not  fngftg*^  in  personal  attadu  or. 
evoi  more  regrettaUy  as  the  Demo- 
cratic I'oiigifssinnsl  committee  has 
done,  engage  in  radal  attacks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well.  I 
t^#nk  the  gentleman.  I  was  not  going 
to  comment  on  this,  because  I  had  an- 
other thought  in  mind  when  I  came 
down  here  for  tptidal  orders:  but  I  am 
from  TTyW*»^  and  I  had  served  with 
the  Honorable  Ed  SImooz.  our  secre- 
tary of  state,  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
can  ten  you.  regardless  of  party  affill- 
atkm,  within  the  State  of  Indiana 


there  Is  no  politician  more  highly  re- 
garded than  our  secretary  of  state,  nor 
Is  there  anyone  whose  integrity  Is 
more  highly  regarded. 

As  far  as  this  statement,  with  which 
I  am  not  familiar,  that  sounds  totally 
out  of  character  for  Mr.  Simcox.  Now. 
he  may  or  may  not  have  said  it.  I 
really  do  not  know;  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  that  in  my  (pinion  has  no  bearing 
whatsoever  upon  the  case  of  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated. 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  according  to  Indiana 
election  law,  the  original  count,  he 
won  by  34  votes  and  in  the  recount 
won  by  over  400  votes. 

Now.  In  Vanderburgh  County,  a 
county  controlled  by  the  Democratic 
Party  and  a  county  whose  recount 
commlsslonerB  were  Donocrats.  2  to  1 
Democrats,  that  county  did.  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  disallow  some  ballots  be- 
cause they  were  not  properly  handled; 
but  to  make  any  kind  of  statement 
that  would  impugn  the  integrity  or 
the  motives  of  Secretaiy  Ed  Simcox.  I 
think  is  totally  unwarranted. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  s^eld? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Tes.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Somebody  may  have 

Impugned  Mr.  Simcox's  Integrity.   I 

raised  a  question  about  his  credibility. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well.  If  I 

might  Just  interject  here 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  then;  if  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
yield  to  me  and  take  it  back  every 
three  or  four  words,  then  it  is  not 
worth  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Babhxt. 
you  Just  have  to  listen,  because  I  have 
the  time.  I  wiU  Just  teU  you  this,  that 
when  you  start  questioning  character, 
or  Integrity,  or  whatever.  I  think  those 
are  pretty  much  Interchangeable.  Mr. 
Stmoox's  character  is  above  reproach 
aswelL 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes.  I  wlU 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  agree  that 
character  and  integrity  are  dose.  The 
word  I  used  was  "credibility."  I  try  to 
be  careful  about  words.  Sometimes  I 
am  not  always.  Credibility  seems  to  me 
to  be  sonething  very  different  than 
character  or  Integrity. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  was  the  gen- 
tleman suggested  that  maybe  Mr. 
Simcox  did  not  use  the  word  "wet- 
badcs."  I  think  anyone  who  uses  it  has 
made  a  very  grave  error.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  I  think  is  inadvert- 
ent I  think  when  you  use  a  very  preju- 
diced term  like  that,  it  Is  very  unfortu- 
nate, particularly  for  an  official  to  use 
it  and  it  ought  to  be  condemned. 

If.  as  the  gentleman  frtan  Indiana 
suggests,  he  may  not  have  said  it.  I 
hope  he  wHl  let  us  know  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  a^nowledge  that 


The  gentleman  from  Indiana  said, 
well,  maybe  he  said  it  and  maybe  he 
did  not  I  see  no  indlcaUoo  that  he 
said  he  was  misquoted.  He  said  he 
meant  to  say  "Illegal  alien"  Instead  of 
"wettMu^."  I  think  that  is  Just  a  hard 
mistake;  but  if  the  gentleman  would 
report  to  me  that  he  did  not  say  "wet- 
back." I  will  be  glad  to  apologise  in- 
stead of  going  on  the  newspwer 
report 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  in 
any  event  his  credibility  cannot  be 
quesUcmed,  either,  BAunrr.  or  Mr. 
FaAMK.  or  Representative,  or  the  Hon- 
orable Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts, whatever. 

I  might  add  that  I  know  the  gentle- 
man quite  intimately.  We  participated 
in  athletic  events  as  well  and  even  my 
illustrious  colleague  ftom  Massachu- 
setts occasionally  gets  a  little  exasper- 
ated and  he  is  liable  to  say  something 
he  regrets. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Tee. 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  often  say  things  I 
regret,  but  I  do  not  use  ethnic  terms  of 
derogation.  There  really  Is  a  line  to  be 
drawn  there. 

I  say  some  things  that  I  wish  I  had 
not  said.  More  often  I  say  things  that 
other  people  wish  I  had  not  said,  but  I 
do  not  lapse,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
gentlonan  from  Indiana  does,  either, 
into  these  kind  of  ethnic  remarks.  I 
really  think  that  they  are  a  cut  differ- 
ent than  the  other  kind  of  remarks. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  the  material 
that  was  sent  around  to  our  offices 
came  from  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
did.  in  fact  use  language  talking  about 
questioning  of  integrity  in  this  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter.  That  Is  where  I  got 
that  language  and  the  gentleman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ss  well,  that  no  one  as  I 
recall  has  questioned  the  credibility  of 
the  ccnnmittee  chairman  who  in  the 
last  Congress  used  that  terminology  In 
the  course  of  the  deliberations  of  his 
omunlttee. 

Now.  if  what  the  gentlonan  from 
Manachusetts  is  saying  is  that  we 
ou^t  to  call  into  question  the  credi- 
bility and  the  Integrity  of  that  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  that  committee, 
then  I  think  that  Is  the  basis  on  which 
he  can  in  fact  make  the  same  kind  of 
statement  with  regard  to  the  remarks 
that  evidoitly  Mr.  Simcox  made. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Tes;  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


I  would]  say.  first  of  all.  I  was  not 
aware  th4t  a  chairman  on  this  side 
had  used  jthe  phrase.  I  condemn  the 
use  of  thM  phrase  by  whoever  did  it 
and  I  would  question  the  eredlliillty  of 
soneone  Who  used  that  that  is,  I 
would  say  to  one  who  In  a  pubUe  posi- 
tion makas  ethnically  derogatory  re- 
marks; that  raises  questions  about 
credibility; 

I  wouldi again,  though,  take  excep- 
tion to  whm  the  gimtlrman  said  that  I 
should  question  credlMllty  and  Integri- 
ty. There  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two. 

I  mean  ^methlng  different  when  I 
talk  about  integrity  and  credibility  in 
these  statements.  I  think  that  when 
you  have.1  fr(»n  a  public  positloo,  en- 
gaged in  ethnic  remarks  of  a  derogato- 
ry sort,  you  are  undermining  the  credi- 
bility, by  ^hich  I  mean  the  kind  of  re- 
spect for  ^our  office  and  your  ability 
to  use  it  Chat  ought  to  exist  I  would 
VPly  that  to  anybody  who  made 
those  kind  of  remarks. 

Mr.  BUilTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me 
Just  end  my  part  in  this  colloquy  by 
saying  that  Mr.  Simcox  has  really 
never  beeh  brought  up  in  this  body, 
except  in  the  context  of  the  Mclntjrre- 
McCloskef  race  for  Cangreas.  Now  aU 
of  a  sudden  our  Democrat  colleagues 
are  following  him  around  the  chicken 
circuit  you  know,  when  we  have  our 
Uncoln  Diy  dinners,  listening  to  every 
word  he  uiters,  trying  to  discredit  this 
IndividuaL 

Tou  knbw.  I  am  sure  he  regrets 
having  said  this,  but  this  has  absolute- 
ly nothint  to  do  with  the  Meintyre- 
McCloske^  race. 
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And  yoni  folks  keep  conjuring  these 
things  up  to  try  to  divert  the  attenticm 
of  the  American  people  away  from  the 
real  issue.]  And  the  real  issue  is  that 
you  are  trying  to  steal  Mebitjrre's  seat 
You  are  taring  to  give  it  to  a  Democrat 
because  yAu  have  70-some  more  Mem- 
bers in  thi^  body  than  we  have. 

That  Is  the  crux  of  the  argument 
not  whether  or  not  Mr.  Simcox  uses 
some  kiradjof  derogatory  comment  in  a 
q^eech.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  argument  What  you  are  trying  to 
do  is  use  the  old  ball-in-the-alr  trick. 
Keep  the  eye  on  the  ball  over  here  so 
that  the  people  do  not  watch  what  is 
really  going  on  over  here. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  argu- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  Chambo'  Is 
whether  or  not  Rick  Mclntyre  should 
be  seated  as  a  Membv  of  Congress. 
Rick  Mclntyre  won  in  the  original 
count  by  |4  votes.  He  wcm  in  the  re- 
count by  418  votes.  There  have  been 
no  allegations  of  fraud.  And  now  you 
are  trying  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  Ameri^  pe<wle  to  some  kind  of  a 
statement!  that  was  made  at  a  Lincoln 
Day  dhin#r.  totally  unrelated  to  the 
Issue. 


Mr.  ntANK.  Will  the  gmtleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  graUenum  Is  so  distressed 
that  people  would  call  attaiti<m  to  an 
unfortunate  remark  made  by  an  elect- 
ed offlciaL  I  think  it  Is  perf  ecUy  tea- 
senaMe  to  nan  that  kind  of  prejudice. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  I  could  respmd  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  if  this  case  was  not  pending 
before  this  body,  this  recount  and  if 
this  race  was  not  being  questioned, 
would  the  gentleman  be  talking  about 
Ed  wi»w«**«  today? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  think  I  would.  I 
would  if  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. Yes;  any  time  an  elected  official 
makes  ethnically  derogatory  remarks 
like  that  they  ought  to  be  condemned. 

I  think  some  of  our  coUeagues.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Busi*- 
MSJiTc].  the  gentleman  fran  New  York 
[Mr.  Oabcu],  I  think  Representatives 
of  the  Hiiq>anlc  tradition,  yes,  they 
would  have  been  very  upset. 

But  I  Just  want  to  respond  to  the 
question  of  stealing  the  election, 
which  I  reject  My  understanding  Is 
that  there  are  two  separate  questions. 
I  know  people  have  been  upeet  by  the 
faflure  to  seat  pending  the  resolution 
of  the  ccmtest. 

But  to  have  the  neutral  observers 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
count— I  and  others  I  think  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  vote  for  whoever 
they  ccHne  in  with— I  regret  that  char- 
acterisation of  that  as  stealing.  I  think 
if  you  ask  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  count  in  a  straightforward 
way,  that  is  not  stealing  an  election, 
and  I  do  not  understand  why  the  gen- 
tleman would  so  characterize  it  I  have 
committed  myself  to  vote  for  whoever 
these  objective  counters  say  won  the 
election. 

I  do  not  understand  why  having  a 
count  is  somehow  stealing  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  guess 
each  person  looks  at  things  a  little  bit 
dttferenUy.  I  think  when  a  man  has 
been  certified  the  winner,  he  has  been 
certified  the  winner  in  a  recount 
there  has  been  no  allegations  of  fraud, 
then  he  has  won  the  race.  That  is  Just 
the  way  we  look  at  it  out  in  Indiana. 
But  I  guess  different  Statcis  look  at  it 
differently. 

I  jfleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  BCADELYN 
REISS 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attoition  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Ms.  Madelyn  Reiss.  a  face  fa- 
miliar to  us  and  sometimes  whose 
duties  are  taken  for  granted,  and  who 
becomes  namelwis,  but  a  very  longtime 
and  distinguished  and  effective  and 
very  competent  woiker  who  makes  it 
posible  to  complete  what  I  call  the 
i^iening  and  closing  of  the  doors  of  a 
session  of  the  House  of  Represmta- 
tives.  In  this  case  Ms.  Madelyn  Reiss  is 
retiring  as  of  today. 

She  is  yet  relatively  young,  but  as  a 
qiedal  assistant  to  the  Repcnters  of 
Debates  she  has  been  most  helpful  to 
the  Monbers  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  this  House  fen*  a 
couple  of  decades  and  a  half.  I  wanted 
my  colleagues  to  take  note  by  placing 
Into  the  RaooBO  this  fact  and  that  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  say  that  we  wish 
Ms.  Reiss  a  very  hanpy  and  successful 
future  career  in  all  of  her  future  en- 
deavors. ^ 

I  believe  her  princ^wl  reason  and 
motivation  for  leaving  is  that  she 
wishes  to  concentrate  nune  fully  on 
this  all-inqwrtant  duty  of  propeiiy 
caring  for  her  children  and  her  family. 
And  I  believe  that  this  is  most  lauda- 
ble and  that  we  should  make  note  for- 
mally of  her  distinguished  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Framk).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GomAUE]  is  recognized  tot  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CSONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speako-,  my 
purpose  for  rising  <m  this  occasion  for 
this  special  order  is  to  provide  the 
third  continuing  clim>ter  of  what  I  call 
my  advice  to  the  privileged  orders, 
which,  as  I  said  aa  the  occasion  of  the 
first  the  whole  terminology  and  the 
purpose  of  the  address  Is  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Americans  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  and  that  Is  Joel 
Barlow,  who.  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can history,  as  the  years  go  by,  will 
loom  more  and  more  as  a  formidable 
character.  He  was  bom  in  Connecticut 
and  served  as  a  chaplain  for  the  Revo- 
luti<»uu7  Army. 

My  colleagues  know  when  we  use 
the  word  "revohiUonary"  today  it  has 
a  sort  of  unwelcome  oonnotatkm  to 
most  Americans,  which  I  think  is  very 
sad.  because  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
if  we  follow  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
principles  and  of  the  reasons  for  the 
founding  of  the  Nati<m  as  a  nation,  we 
are  a  revoluti<«iary  society.  We  actual- 
ly continue  to  be  in  many  respects,  de- 
q>ite  the  fact  that  that  word  is  suqiect 
and,  in  fact,  not  quite  acceptable  to 
polite  political  conversations. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Joel 
Barlow.  In  addrcMlng  his  advice  to  the 
prlvlleced  (wders.  the  complete  de- 
nomination or  title  was  "My  Advice  to 
the  Prlvfleted  Orders  In  the  Several 
States  of  Europe  Resulting  From  the 
Necessity  and  Pnntrlety  of  a  Ooieral 
Revolution  In  the  Principle  of  Oovem- 
ment." 

We  have  in  the  course  of  our  evolu- 
tionary processes,  in  the  20th  century 
particularly,  and  more  particularly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
of  this  century,  taken  for  granted  and 
have  quite  forgotten  about  some  of 
the  even  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Oovemment  as  reflected  in  the 
fundamental  law:  the  Constitution  of 
our  country. 

The  first  five  words,  as  I  have  said 
almost  ad  nnv*"*"  are  still  the  most 
revolutkHiary  words  in  the  world.  At 
the  time  Joel  Barlow,  who  Joined 
Thomas  Paine  in  Europe  as  a  leading 
revolutionary  advocate  and.  in  fact,  in 
his  "Advice  to  the  PrlvQeged  Orders" 
was  advocating  revolution.  We  also 
had  the  very  stem  prescription  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  saying  that  the 
Tree  of  Liberty  had  to  be  nurtured, 
f  ertlUaed  by  blood  now  and  then. 

D  ISOO 
Thoae  words  would  a  very,  very  un- 
acceptable today  for  we  think  in  terms 
of  revolution  as  those  that  involve  vio- 
lence, and  of  course  true  revolution  as 
we  have  assessed  It  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies does  mean  and  symbolise  some 
struggle:  because  ss  the  black  leader 
of  the  last  century.  Frederick,  said: 
"Power  never  concedes  anything 
except  on  demand."  It  never  has  and  it 
never  wllL 

I  aUiided  to  Joel  Barlow,  and  his 
beautiful  choice  of  phraseology,  and  I 
say  In  my  advice  to  the  privileged 
rlsnsm  of  America  which,  my  col- 
leagues. Includes  you.  for  you  and  I 
are  privileged  In  more  wajrs  than  one. 
We  are  mlvUeged  because  we  are  the 
chosen  agents  or  representatives  of 
the  people.  We  are  privileged  because 
eeoDomlewlae  we  are  In  that  upper  10 
percent  of  this  apex,  this  pyramid  of 
economic  Income. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  in  so  being 
privfleged  we  have  tended  to  forget 
the  main  reascm  for  our  being. 

My  advice  to  the  privileged  order, 
which  I  say  and  repeat  includes  you. 
my  colleagues,  is  simply  motivated  by 
what  I  consider  to  be— and  I  h<H)e  I  am 
not  presumptuous  in  saying  so— the 
main  motivating  forces  that  prompted 
Joel  Barlow  to  do  likewise. 

What  are  they?  I  have  discussed 
some  of  these  ^>eclflcs.  The  reascm  is, 
•8  I  said  about  2  yean  ago  in  the 
course  of  a  vedal  order,  that  ironical- 
ly our  country  has  gone  full  circle  and 
was  fast  becoming,  once  again,  a 
debtor  nation,  in  essence;  that  we  were 
back  into  the  old  mercantile  system 
which  prevaUed  during  the  colonial 


period  and  which  essentially  was  at 
issue  during  the  American  revolution- 
ary struggle. 

The  mercantlles  systems  provided 
that  the  mother  country  would  for- 
ever have  as  a  client  and  oonsimier. 
and  not  as  a  producer  of  any  of  the 
staples  or  material  goods  essentisl  to 
life,  whether  it  was  clothing,  where 
the  colonists  had  to  if  they  wanted  to 
buy  other  than  homespun  clothing 
would  have  to  buy  the  fine  linens  and 
products  from  England,  the  other 
country,  or  the  continent.  All  kinds  of 
restricU<His.  taxes,  exdse.  and  other- 
wise, were  placed  on  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists  to  be  self-suf- 
ficient, to  encourage  manufacture  and 
Industry.  This  was  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  revolution.  These  are 
certainly  underlying  causes,  or  one  of 
them. 

Today  America  is  in  precisely  that 
same  situation,  perhi^M  not  the 
mother  countries.  I  am  astounded 
when  I  hear  remarks  from  my  col- 
leagues during  the  course  of  the 
recent  so-called  debate  on  the  missile 
known  as  the  MX  or  more  recently. 
Just  a  few  minutes  ago  from  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana,  when 
he  said,  "Look  what  the  Japanese  are 
doing  to  us.  Why.  they  are  taking  ad- 
vantage." But  he  also  says.  "I  have 
always  been  an  advocate  of  free  enter- 
prise." But  It  is  precisely  in  the  name 
of  free  enterprise,  even  though  it  is  a 
horrible  degeneration  in  the  use  of 
words,  and  we  are  living  in  a  world  in 
which  we  do  have  an  almost  total  cor- 
ruption In  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words,  an  Orwellian  era.  if  you  please. 
How  in  the  world  can  we  stand  up  and 
say  that  we  should  be  surprised  any 
more  than  as  I  have  been  frultie«ly 
trying  to  penetrate  the  level^  of  con- 
sciousness of  my  coUeagues  and  some 
of  the  executive  branch  leaders  includ- 
ing Presidents,  and  I  must  remind  my 
colleagues  I  have  been  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  long  enough  to  have 
served  with  six  different  Presidents: 
when  the  other  issue,  the  question  of 
the  tremendous  exponoitial  increase 
in  our  allocation  of  credit  for  defense, 
so-called,  but  which  I  say  Is  really  a 
war  budget,  where  we  have  Presiden- 
tial wars  and  a  President  who  defies 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress, 
wherein  the  Constitution  places  the 
exclusive    and    sole    power    of    war- 


from  the  people.  We.  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes."  Not  we  the  Congress, 
or  I  the  President,  or  we  the  Judges, 
but  we  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  "in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union.  Insure  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, provide  for  the  common  defense." 
There  Is  the  source  of  power.  But  if 
you  say  that  today  you  are  immediate- 
ly accused  of  being  a  Socialist  or  a 
Communist.  This' is  how  far  we  have 
strayed  from  the  basic  concept  which 
fonaed  this  Natiim. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  also 
pointed  out.  the  first  10  years  of  oiu- 
nati<»ial  existence,  that  is  as  a  nation- 
al entity,  the  leaders  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  were  so  fear- 
ful or  thought  so  litUe  of  the  need  for 
an  office  that  today  we  call  the  Presi- 
dency, that  they  did  not  provide  for 
such  office  the  first  10  years  of  our  na- 
tional existence. 

Rather,  the  first,  and  second  Conti- 
nental Congress,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federacy, but  realising  the  fact  that  in 
a  multiple,  pluralistic  body,  a  conglom- 
eration of  representatives,  no  matter 
how  endowed  with  power,  could  not 
act  with  dispatch  in  certain  matters  as 
a  unitary  or  single  person  or  a  group 
view.  But  it  was  never  intended,  in  fact 
that  was  the  farthest  intention  and 
thought  as  one  scrutinises  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion that  what  they  called  during  the 
debates  the  chief  magistrate  but 
which  later  they  officially  caUed  the 
President  would,  for  whatever  reason, 
either  arrogate  or  be  delegated  these 
constitutional  grants  of  fundamental 


Thoae  revoluntionary  words,  the 
first  ones  in  the  Constitution  that  we 
have  strayed  from  which  Joel  Barlow 
as  a  revolutionary  touting  those 
words,  in  a  world  that  was  ruled  by 
kings  who  said  their  power  emanated 
from  God.  by  divine  rii^t  of  from  will- 
ful potentates,  whether  they  were 
curs,  shahs,  or  sultans.  That  was  a 
world  that  prevailed  at  the  time  Amer- 
ica announced  the  revolutionary  idea, 
smnething  that  has  never  been  heard 
of  unthought  of:  "No.  all  power  comes 


power. 
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The  people  who  wrote  those  words 
had  been  victimized  by  kings'  wars,  by 
kings  who  did  not  feel  they  had  to  ac- 
count for  the  people,  their  subjects, 
because  Ood  had  given  them  the 
power  to  rule. 

Of  course,  the  people  never  said 
that,  but  that  is  the  way  it  was  in  that 
world.  Today,  we  have  reverted  pretty 
much.  Those  words  are  still  revolu- 
tionary, whether  they  are  in  relatively 
friendly  countries  or.  as  we  very  loose- 
ly call  democratic— or  whether  they 
are  an  authoritarian  type  of  society. 

The  consent  of  the  governed,  that 
great  utterance  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  No  government,  with- 
out the  Just  consent  of  the  governed, 
was  empowered. 

Today  in  America,  what  do  we  have? 
We  have  ftill  cycle:  America  is  no 
longer,  as  of  4  years,  a  producing 
nation.  We  are  the  dumping  ground. 
The  American  people,  in  effect,  de- 
finite the  outcry  from  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  the  gentieman  from  Indi- 
ana a  while  ago.  have  voted  for  Japa- 
nese products  by  the  purchase  of 
those  products  in  such  tremendous 
quantities. 


The  President.  Just  a  matter  of  less 
than  2  wcjeks  ago.  announced  that  he 
was  going  [to  unilaterally  relinquish  all 
kind  of  efen  self-imposed  restrictiims 
on  Imporili  into  the  United  States  by 
Japanese,  but  is  that  addressing  the 
problem? 

Can  we  expect  a  country  that  in  re- 
ality is  a  vanquished  nation  and 
people,  to  act  in  accordance,  in  a  non- 
competitive way.  and  subject  its  na- 
tional intttvst  to  the  superior  interest 
of  the  Uvted  States?  Can  we  not  say 
the  same  I  thing  about  the  conquered 
countries  in  Europe?  In  my  (pinion 
the  answer  is  affirmative. 

Well,  of  I  course.  How  can  we  reason- 
ably expert  otherwise? 

I  was  chidrman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  for  10  years, 
and  I  had'  occasion  to  have  discussions 
with  soma  representatives  of  the  Japa- 
nese industrial  world.  They  had  no 
equivocation:  they  said.  "Ah.  yes, 
during  the  war  this  was  called  war. 
But  now,  it's  competition."  But  we 
proceed  oft  the  same  basis  as  war. 

How  thto  did  we  get  Into  this  situa- 
tion? Welt  those,  in  the  name  of  free 
enterprise  who  said:  "Well,  the  Japa- 
nese can  produce  more  efficient,  less 
expensive  goods  attractive  to  the  con- 
sumer, vYp  should  we  deprive  the  con- 
simier?" 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  that 
was  not  the  driving  force.  The  driving 
forces  were  the  hidden,  the  unaccount- 
able to  the  American  people  or  their 
representatives,  whether  the  President 
or  the  representative  branch  of  the 
Oovemm^t: 

Were  the  f  liumcial  Intricate  deals  by 
our  megacorporatlons  who  do  not 
f  oUow  th^  patriotic  or  the  basic  sover- 
ignty  of  a|  nation  other  than  as  it  will 
yield  a  prf  f it,  maxlmimi. 

So  that! we  find  that  when  those  fi- 
nancial intricate  relationships  come 
into  play^  in  fact.  I  am  equally  sur- 
prised thlit  at  no  time  have  I  seen 
either  in  the  faculties  of  the  tmlversi- 
ties  and  b|r  the  experts,  whether  histo- 
rian or  otherwise,  are  much  less  than 
the  Congress,  or  in  the  offices  of  the 
Secretari^  of  Treasury  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  and  opportunity  to 
work  with,  have  I  heard  any  m«ition 
about  tte  similarity  of  recurrmce 
with  what  is  happening  now  as  what 
happenedi  after  World  War  I. 

The  only  difference  Is  that  those 
forces  are  now  bat^  into  place  for  the 
same  reason  in  that  poiod  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  where  the  United 
States,  the  only  creditor  nation  in 
World  Wku-  I  and  in  World  War  II 
found  its^  twisted  by  the  nose,  disre- 
spectfully called  by  the  Europeans 
"Uncle  S^P."  not  Unde  Sam. 

We  f  Inq  with  astounding  surprise  to 
me— and  |  have  total  recall  and  I  am  a 
product  Af  that  postwar  period  and 
the  Deprtssion  era.  I  have  bocAs  now 
that  wert  written  in  1032  that  even 
thoui^  IK  years  of  age  I  read:  dimly 


understood  until  later,  but  which  are 
Just  as  rdevant— Just  change  the 
names  of  the  countries'  leaders, 
change  the  name  of  some  of  the  coun- 
tries that  now  no  longer  exist  after 
World  War  II  which,  incidentally,  has 
not  been  finished:  There  is  no  peace 
treaty  ending  World  War  II,  and  we 
bllthef  uUy  ignore  that  as  much  as  we 
do  these  revolutionary  words  in  the 
Constitution. 

So  that  this  has  come  about  because 
first  the  power  to  allocate  credit, 
which  is  the  fundamental  power  in 
any  society,  and  aU  through  history, 
has  been  lost  to  control  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Whether  it  was  through  abdication 
cm  the  part  of  their  representatives  in 
the  representative  or  policymaking 
branch  of  our  Government,  the  Con- 
gress; or  through  a  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  repre- 
sentative branch  makes  no  difference: 
the  end  result  is  the  same: 

Hie  people  of  America  are  stripped 
naked  of  any  protecticm  against  the  in- 
trusions of  the  most  rapacious  eco- 
n<Bnic  interests  in  the  world.  It  always 
has  been  and  will  always  be  that  one 
of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
creation  of  government  is  to  protect 
the  very  people  in  that  respect  And 
American  people  have  none. 

They  have  been  sold  out.  The  Ameri- 
can woricer  has  been  pitted  against 
every  peon,  every  coolie  whether  it  is 
now  in  manuf  acttu«d  goods  or  agricul- 
ture. 

I  hear  the  laments  now  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  come  from  what  is  now  known  as 
the  "rust  belt."  That  great,  great  arse- 
nal of  democracy  during  the  war 
which  today,  and  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  an  apt  phrase  is  "rusting"— 
or  whether  it  is  the  producing  fields 
that  give  iu  boimty.  but  which  we  con- 
tinue the  way  we  are.  my  colleagues, 
we  will  in  America  be  witnessing  food 
riots. 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  hear  the 
lamenti^ns  from  my  colleagues  as  I 
did  a  few  weeks  ago,  about  the  plight 
of  the  farmer— but  which  the  people 
in  power  in  the  executive  branch,  look- 
ing at  it  as  cold-hearted  geopolitidans, 
not  unlike  Hitiers,  not  in  the  unlike  at 
all.  and  in  a  publication  in  New  York 
right  before  the  issue  was  drawn  on 
the  q>eeial  emergency  aid  to  the  farm- 
ers, a  highly  placed  official,  unnamed 
in  the  article,  but  in  confidentiality 
with  the  reporter  writing  it  said: 

"Well,  after  all,  that  represents  only 
2  perooit."  Two  percent. 
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Well,  of  course,  as  I  have  been 
saying  again  ad  nauseam,  every  one  of 
us  emerges  from  one  minority  section 
or  another  in  our  country,  so  that  if 
we  find  ourselves  encrusted  in  the  ego- 
tistical shell  of  self-interest,  like  a 
turtle,  and  will  snap  out  only  when  it 


is  our  own  wpetite  that  is  involved,  of 
course  we  will  be  picked  off  one  by 
ixie. 

The  farming  element  yet,  that 
yoeman,  that  is,  that  independent 
family  farmer,  that  today  wage  serf, 
dispossessed,  hinneless,  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  vtea  find  mndirum  shelter  at 
affordable  rates— forget  about  owner- 
ship. No  society  can  limg  be  the  leader 
of  the  wtn-ld  if  it  first  abdicates  at 
home  the  moral  responsibility  owed 
the  subjects  and  the  dtiaens  of  that 
society  by  its  government,  not  a  con- 
cession, not  a  charity,  but  a  duty,  for 
the  prime  reason  that  that  is  why  gov- 
ernments exist. 

Should  we  be  surprised  if  the  Japa- 
nese should  say,  "Look,  our  way  ea- 
ables  us  to  beat  you  out"?  Let  us  ex- 
amine why.  In  Jwan.  to  begin  with, 
you  do  not  have  any  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial leaders  in  Japan  living  in  huge 
diqnarate  mansions  or  encamiwnents 
radically  different  from  the  average 
citizras.  First,  you  do  not  have  that 
sharp  difi>arity.  such  as  we  have.  You 
do  not  have  those  moguls  of  Japanese 
industry  earning  a  mflUoo  dollars  a 
year  like  ours  do  and  who  are  not  sat- 
isfied until  they  have  all  of  the  basic 
tax  refixmsibOlties  ranoved.  when  this 
Congress  adopted  the  President's  man- 
date through  the  so-called  Qnmm- 
Latta  process  and  then  the  adoption  of 
the  1981  tax  bUl  which  gave  away  and 
drained  the  Treasury  of  a  lif eblood  of 
over  $600  bOlltm. 

Should  we  be  surprised  that  we  have 
the  monstrous  deficit?  What  cupidity 
to  even  act  surprised.  Some  say.  "Look 
what  the  Japanese  have  done  to  us." 
What  do  we  want?  In  the  case  of 
middle  Europe,  as  I  have  brought  out, 
there  is  no  apparent  notim  as  to  what 
that  real  world  is  out  there.  I  do  not 
see  any  reflection  of  anybody  reading 
what  is  being  written,  say,  in  Germany 
or  Poland,  where  you  have  now  a  re- 
vival of  those  andoit  and  preterit  ani- 
mosities, those  complex  hatreds,  those 
traditicmal  animosities  that  have  given 
rise  to  Internecine  wars  for  centuries 
and  into  which  we  have  blithely  ven- 
tured forth,  sacrificing  our  blood  and 
our  treasure,  because  ve  have  relegat- 
ed to  second  and  third  place  our  own 
first  prime  interest 

I  spoke  about  these  interests  that  we 
have  abdicated— our  power.  The  deci- 
sions that  are  basic  are  not  being  made 
in  the  Halls  of  this  Congress,  whether 
on  this  side  or  the  other,  any  more 
than  the  basic  decisions  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Texas,  wiaai  I  was  a 
member  of  the  State  soiate,  when  it 
came  to  taxation  were  being  made 
within  those  hallowed  halls.  Rath», 
in  thoae  plush  offices  of  the  lobbyists, 
who  had  a  singje-^iinded  purpose  year 
in  and  year  out  in  Austin,  TX,  and 
who  then— and  I  am  speaking  of  1967, 
1958.  1959— were  earning  cime  $200,000 
a  year  Just  to  sit  there  and  decide 
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wliAt  It  WM  tboM  in  the  legtalature 
would  be  able  to  debate,  and  of  ooune. 
ababtutely  no  thought  of  tazlnc  gas 
andoO. 

Look  at  Texaa  today.  The  day  of 
reckoning,  aa  «e  are  natkmally.  the 
day  of  reckoning,  the  day  when  we  as 
the  ehoaen  repreaentathrea  of  the 
peoide  must  ultimately  account  to  the 
people  when  they  have  those  bllnden 
removed  from  their  eyes  and  realtee 
what  has  been  done  to  them. 

Of  no  avafl  has  It  been  to  hear  some 
voices  such  as  John  Dent,  who  was  a 
member  of  this  body,  a  distlngulshf*! 
member  from  Pennsylvania,  who. 
when  I  flrst  came  to  the  Congress  24 
yean  ago.  was  talking  about  and 
•aylng.  "Beware,  my  colleagues.  I 
come  from  these  Industrial  centers 
and  heartlands  of  our  country.  We  will 
not  l«ng  be  existing.  Our  Jobs  are 
being  shipped  out" 

Where  is  the  discussion  <m  the  real 
issue?  MX?  Is  IOC  a  real  eminent  deci- 
sion? I  do  not  think  any  cool,  detached 
mentality  would  say  so. 

Where  is  menUm  of  the  monstrous 
international  debt?  We  hear  a  lot 
about  the  deficit  domestically.  But  as  I 
have  said  and  reminded  since  1970. 
when  I  aswimi^  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intematkmal  Fi- 
nance, we  are  headed  to  a  reversion. 
We  wHl  be  back.  That  dumping  ground 
of  the  old  mercantile  system.  And  this 
Is  where  we  are.  In  4  shears  we  have 
ceased  tmn  being  a  producing  nation. 
Even  Russia  ouUivoducea  us  In  petrole- 
um. Russia  has  been  able  to  create  a 
Uttle  flurry  of  activity.  Just  like  now  in 
the  European  maikets  on  the  dollar. 

I  want  the  Rsooib  to  show  that  I 
spoke  out  and  asked  questions  which 
were  not  answered  untU  after  the  fact 
because  of  the  great  secrecy  that  our 
money  handlers,  our  dollar  barons,  our 
lords  of  ^Hlvilege.  the  potentates  of 
power,  the  ones  who  now  can  decide 
what  the  standard  of  living  wOl  be  for 
the  average  American,  the  ones  who 
wm  decide  what  businesses  will  be  able 
to  survive  and  which  shall  die.  the 
ones  who  have  diverted  the  over- 
whelming preponderant  resources  of 
our  banking  credit  and  allocations, 
bllthefully  forgetting  who  now  knows 
that  the  power  to  coin  and  to  provide 
for  the  DMmey  of  this  Nation  is  not 
here,  as  the  Constitution  says  it 
should  be.  AU  you  have  to  do.  and  I 
Invite  you  to  <lo  this,  my  colleagues, 
rcarh  into  your  pocket  and  puU  out  a 
dollar  bOl.  and  you  will  see,  "Federal 
Reserve  note."  When  I  came  to  the 
Ciimnas  some  34  years  ago  if  you  had 
10  one-dollar  bills,  at  least  Six  of  those 
tens  would  have  said.  "XJA.  TnuHuy 
note." 

Now.  you  may  say,  "What  difference 
does  that  maker  It  is  a  vital  differ- 
ence. It  means  that  when  the  Federal 
Reaerve  Board  ultimately  got  its  com- 
plete hands  in  the  manufacture  and 
iwHwj  of  money  and  creating  the 


credit  allocations  and  not  being  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  as  so  m4ny  think— yes.  it 
was  created  by  Congress,  but  who  in 
the  Congress  will  remember  that? 
Who  in  this  Congress  will  stand  up 
and  say.  "Hey.  we  ought  to  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  we  ought  to 
«w»tnaivi  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  come  and  account  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  President"?  No.  Those 
of  us  who  have  advocated  it  for  22 
yean  are  Immediately  accused  of 
being  what?  Spenders,  easy  money 
manufacturers. 

And  it  Just  pains  me  to  see  that  in 
the  meanwhile  the  real  thing  that  has 
happened  is  that  the  American  pe<vle. 
the  great  body  of  people.  stOl  sound, 
that  saving  sap  of  democratic  thinking 
and  behavior  is  still  there,  but  forsak- 
en by  those  in  many  Inwtanffn  that 
they  have  chosen  to  represent  them 
over  the  course  of  a  couple  of  decades 
or  maybe  three.  Bow  pathetic  to  have 
heard  a  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  in  answer  to  a  question  I 
propounded,  tell  me.  "Tes.  of  course, 
yes.  the  standard  of  living  of  some 
Americans  wfll  deteriorate  as  a  result 
of  this  policy."  which  I  could  never  get 
him  to  define  or  divulge. 

a  1530 

When  I  said,  yea,  but  which  Ameri- 
cans have  you  selected  for  that?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  bankers,  who  control 
you.  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  a  private  entity  today.  It  is 
cmnposed.  supposedly,  of  the  14.000- 
plus  commercial  banks,  but  In  reality, 
overtly,  covertly,  indirectly,  directly 
controlled  by  six  of  the  principal  fi- 
nancial and  *»»"Hwg  institutions  of 
this  country. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  Well,  it 
means  that  the  fiscal;  that  is  a  big, 
fancy  word;  the  monetary,  that  is  an- 
other fancy  word,  but  what  does  it 
mean?  It  means  that  the  power  of  con- 
trol of  the  people  over  their  own  eco- 
nomic power,  production,  without 
which  this  other  Is  not  possible,  has 
been  either  through  abdication  or  sub- 
version, placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
very  people  that  the  Founding  Far 
then  warned  us  against  In  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  Nation. 

Should  we  be  surprised  if  now.  such 
policy  as  was  recently  evident  In 
Middle  Europe,  when  the  so-called  gas 
pipeline  from  Siberia  to  Weston 
Europe  was  in  the  making,  that  we 
would  have  a  President  say.  "I  think 
we  ought  to  have  sanctions,  and  I  am 
going  to  get  our  ao-called  allies."  and 
then  we  never  heard  any  more.  When 
we  examine  the  finances  of  the  deal, 
yes.  Mr.  Rockefeller  comes  back  on 
the  plane  after  a  visit  and  the  threat- 
ened default  of  the  Polish  financial 
system,  in  what?  In  Its  payback  to 
some  of  the  bankers,  prlndpally  of 
West  Germany,  but  In  turn.  Inextrica- 
bly linked  with  the  American  hanking 
Interests,  and  that  was  the  Issue. 


Solidarity?  The  President  could 
preach  about  how  a  tyrannical  sltua- 
tkm  and  how  the  threat  of  Russian 
penetration,  this,  that  and  the  other, 
but  the  truth  Is  that  In  Poland  today 
there  is  more  fear  toward  Germany 
than  there  Is  toward  Russia,  and 
always  has  been.  They  do  not  like 
either  one,  and  they  have  been,  of 
course,  a  sort  of  subjugated  pecvde. 
but  the  history  of  that  area  Is  totally 
Ignored  by  us.  When  you  have  wrlten 
In  Poland  writing  books  that  say.  yes. 
we  might  be  less  friendly  or  less  hos- 
tile. If  we  see  that  the  Germans  wlU 
celebrate  the  downfall  of  Hitler. 

We  have  the  President  that  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  go  and  visit 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  European 
war's  physical  termination,  and  was 
going  to  go  visit  some  of  the  concen- 
tration camps  In  which  millions,  not 
thousands,  and  I  would  say  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  those 
being  Jewish  memben  of  those  soci- 
eties in  that  area,  in  and  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  he  changed  his  mind  be- 
cause of  the  outcry  in  Germany. 

What  was  the  reaa(m?  Why,  you  will 
be  reviving  memories  that  ought  to  be 
forgotten  now  that  the  German 
people  should  not  be  held  accountable 
at  this  time,  and  that  we  do  not  want 
to  evoke  that  period  of  time.  The 
President  acceded  to  that.  But  he  also 
has  acceded  to  those  forces  in  Europe, 
that,  for  the  first  time  after  all  the 
bitter  debates  that  gave  rise  to  the 
cold  war.  which  was  the  rearmament 
of  Germany,  and  where  the  big,  big 
issue  was  well,  wait  a  while,  we  do,  we 
allow  West  Germany  to  Join  NATO 
and  all  of  that,  where  do  we  provide 
the  power? 

Well,  finally  we  have  decided  that 
the  German  finger  can  be  on  the  trig- 
ger of  the  bomb  with  our  agreemoit 
that  we  lltoally  had  to  force  on  the 
deployment  of  the  so-called  Pershing 
n  missiles  in  West  Germany,  and  now 
in  some  of  the  other  countries;  Bel- 
glum,  the  Netherlands.  Totally  over- 
looking what  the  fact  situation  is. 
Also,  are  we  going  to  be  here  and  thm 
finally  hear  some  of  the  Representa- 
tives say.  "How  could  the  Germans  do 
this  to  us?  How  can  they  be  asking  us 
to  leave  Germany?  Why  shoulfl  we 
wait?  Why  should  we  continue  lio  try 
to  avoid  our  responsibility  to  conlront 
the  American  people  with  the  basic 
questions  and  issues?"  They  are  unpa- 
latable: they  are  impopular.  they  are 
tricky  political  questions.  BCaybe  you 
might  not  get  elected  President; 
maybe  you  might  get  defeated  as 
President  if  you  bring  them  up.  Just 
like  the  international  deficiency  In  our 
trade,  our  so-called  accounts  balance 
or  Imhalancr.  which  is  a  monstrous 
tl33-plU8  billion. 

Why  is  it  monstrous?  Because  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  play  around 
with.  The  dnnestlc  deficiency  or  defl- 
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dt,  yes.  we  can  piddle  around  with 
that  as  1^  have  for  the  last  3  years, 
and  we  fcan  piddle  around  maybe  a 
couple  of  more,  maybe.  But  the  othor, 
we  cannqt  Because  for  every  $10  bil- 
Uon  of  tlkat  $133  bOlkm,  we  have  lost 
in  American  over  20,000  Jobs  forever. 
Forever. 

Who  s$y8  that?  Now.  we  have  had 
commlttde  hearlEigs;  subcommittee 
hearings.!  I  belong  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  since  Its  inception 
as  a  legislative  committee,  and  we 
have  had  testimony  for  several  yean. 
Some  of  them  invited  on  my  recom- 
mendaticsi.  and  we  have  had  preemi- 
nent med  tcU  us,  "Look,  this  is  what  to 
going  to  luu>pen  becanse  these  are  the 
things  that  are  hanxnlng  now.  and 
you  do  wt  have  to  be  an  expert  or  a 
prophet  io  know  that  thto  to  what  win 
result"  iTet.  we  can  never  penetrate 
the  level  of  consciousness  of  either 
those  meti  in  power  over  In  the  execu- 
tive braitch.  and  I  am  not  speaking 
necessarily  of  thto  administration.  Eco- 
nomic mktten  and  fiscal  matten  and 
monetary  matten  are  not  partisan. 
Just  like  international  matten;  they 
are  not  [  Republican,  they  are  not 
loarailc;  in 
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fact  you  cannot  even 


say  that!  you  can  labd  them  liberal, 
coapervative.  In  those  cases,  tt  to  very 
much  like  a  mathematical  formula: 
Tou  are  either  right  or  you  are  wrong. 
Tou  canikot  defy  these  basic  laws.  Tou 
cannot  oecauae  all  history  shows,  and 
our  expoiences  now  are  showing,  that 
you  cannot  have  usury  or  extortionate 
or  unjusi  rates  of  Intoest  without  de- 
stroying '  that  economy.  In  our  case, 
particulak-ly  so.  For,  as  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  unsuocestfuUy,  even  to  pre- 
eminent !  enmomlsts  that  I  am  no 
expert  ii)  econtnnlca,  but  It  to  obvious 
to  me  because  I  remember  what  the 
world  was  like  before  World  War  n. 

When  our  economy,  especially  the 
United  Skates,  was  predicated  on  mass 
production,  mass  consumption.  It 
really  dUd  not  have  an  overwhelming 
slgnlflcaice  until  tiUx  Worid  War  n 
and  the '  development  of  mass  credit 
availatdllty.  Installment  purchases; 
making  kvailable  the  goods,  in  great 
profusl<A  variety  and  quantity,  that 
we  were^  throu^  the  Messedness  of 
our  systeku.  able  to  produce,  and  irtileh 
today,  with  less  than  70  percent  facto- 
ry prodvcUon.  with  an  unaooeptalde 
rate  of  anemployment  and  with  our 
country  l^e  dumping  ground  of  the 
products!  of  other  nations,  of  course  we 
cannot  afek  that  that  be  done  and  that 
we  contiiiue  to  do  It  on  the  basto  that 
there  to  |f ree  trade.  TbaX  was  like  Dr. 
Hilmoire  iSchott  the  fttnous  financial 
wiard  of  Adolf  Hitler,  irtio  was  able  to 
come  to  the  United  Statea.  He  had 
dual  dttoenshlp.  and  he  was  able  to 
get  somi^  of  our  pirindpal  corporate  ac- 
tivities to  finance  Mr.  Hitler.  General 
Electric  Iras  one  of  those. 


D  1640 

The  reason  to  that  at  that  time  there 
were  no  such  things  legally  or  even 
verbally  known  as  conglomerates  or 
multinationals,  but  you  had  what  they 
called  then  the  carteto.  But  everybody, 
i^en  they  saw  the  word  "cartel,"  im- 
mediately made  it  synonymous  with 
German  cartels.  It  to  true.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  I  remonber  the  head- 
Ihies  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  said 
"We  are  going  to  produce  50.000  war- 
planes."  It  was  a  dream  until  the 
cartel  by  then  transferring  its  activi- 
ties to  Swltaerland.  and  the  German 
memben  permitted  the  exportaticm  of 
magnesium  In  sufficient  number  that 
we  could  produce  those  planes. 

The  same  thing  to  true  today  in  the 
case  of  thto  pipeline  I  referred  to  earli- 
er. Why  did  the  President  abruptly 
dnv  all  kinds  of  efforts  to  stop?  ^Hiy? 
W^  the  gas  oonuMuiy.  the  pipeline. 
Insofar  as  Europe's  consumption  was 
coooemed.  and  remember,  we  had  our 
so^aUed  allies  who  were  not  about  to 
saolfioe  their  national  Interest  and 
give  up  having  access  to  natural  gas  at 
an  affordable  price  and  forever  be  con- 
fined to  American  domination  In  the 
Middle  East  production  fields  and 
other  areas. 

Should  we  be  surprised?  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  we  should  be  the  ones 
who  should  be  saying.  "Hey.  locA; 
charity  begins  at  home."  Even  though 
I  may  earn  my  profits  now  throuah  an 
Investment  transfer  over  to  Europe  or 
Asia  or  Canton  or  Mexico  where  I  can 
capltalte  on  coolie  labm-.  I  am  not 
going  to  do  It  because  American  prod- 
ucts are  still  more  efficient  But  yes,  if 
that  essential  element  of  labor  to  sold 
out  of  course  thai  I  will  make  my 
dollar,  extra  doUar  profit  percentages. 

But  I  believe  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  country  In  which  I  dalm  nation- 
ality. Well,  all  history  shows  us  that  to 
too  much  to  expect  All  history  shows 
us  that  We  should  read  that  history, 
even  of  those  meager  beglnnlngB  or 
our  nationhood,  because  those  same 
Issues.  excq>t  on  a  far  more  microscop- 
ic basto  than  today,  were  nevertheless 
the  same,  and  the  power  to  still  inher- 
ent in  those  who  control  the  economic 
destinies  of  any  people. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  thto  question 
today,  where  are  you  with  reject  to 
defoidlng  the  national  interest  first 
not  by  trying  to  pound  your  chest  and 
say.  "I  am  for  a  real  defense  and  we 
have  to  develop  star  wan  and  thto  and 
that  and  the  other."  which  by  now  we 
oui^t  to  know  that  every  sinicle  devel- 
opment instead  of  war  has  given  us 
less  security.  Why?  Because  the  fundar 
mental  issues  giving  rise  to  the  reason 
for  the  weaponry  have  been  over- 
looked, or  the  assnmpti<»)s  predicated 
on  a  misconception. 

The  $315  billion  that  it  looks  to  me 
now  as  if  thto  Ccmgress  to  going  to  be 
approving  to  tax  the  American  people 
tot  so-caUed  defense  to  predicated  on  a 


world  that  no  longer  exists.  Every  ar- 
gument I  have  heard,  and  I  admire  my 
colleagues.  I  am  not  trying  to  detract 
and  I  do  not  blame  them  because 
inside  and  out  of  our  news  media, 
inside  and  out  of  our  ddlberatlaas, 
there  seems  to  be  no  awareness  that 
we  are  not  basing  any  longer  a  correct 
assessment  of  our  defense  needs  on. 
say.  a  Eun^ie  of  1046.  but  that  to  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing.  We  are  as- 
suming Uiat  that  world  has  not 
changed,  and  of  course  it  has,  and  any- 
body who  bothCTS  to  read  the  news, 
the  literature  of  these  countries, 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  it  to  an- 
other world. 

It  to  the  same  thing  souUi  of  us. 
Why  have  I  gotten  up  and  Introduced 
resolutions  in  which  I  state  categori- 
cally that  the  President  to  guilty  of 
violating  the  War  Power  TJmltatinns 
Act  because  of  specific  facts  whldi  are 
now  beyond  any  kind  of  debate.  Hie 
President  in  fact  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, astounding,  with  no  chal- 
lenge I  know  of  from  our  leaden  in 
the  Ccmgress.  who  should  be  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  coequallty.  the  Indqiend- 
ence  and  the  separati<m  of  the  organs 
of  our  Government  We  are  not  subor- 
dinate. We  are  coequals.  The  Presi- 
dent to  not  omniscient  and  all-power- 
fuL  The  presidency  to  an  office  of  lim- 
ited powen  and  the  President  to  first 
among  equals,  as  was  so  carefully 
pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates In  the  Constitutional  CiHiven- 
tlon. 

Let  us  go  badL  Where  to  the  power? 
Where  to  the  inherent  power?  Who 
today  says  that  the  reason  you  have 
banks  and  the  reascm  that  banks  have 
the  power  now  to  coin  our  currency  to 
that  they  are  chartered.  They  have  to 
be  chartoed.  Of  course,  that  process 
has  been  so  corrupted  since  about 
1965.  some  of  us  got  up  and  9oke  ad 
n^iiaoiim  on  it  Who  cated?  Nobody 
gave  a  tinker's  hoot  But  v^iat  to  the 
reason  banks  were  chartoed?  Ftn' 
public  need  and  convenience,  public 
need  and  omvenlenoe.  Who  dares 
think  that  to  the  reason  today. 

Today  the  bankoa  look  upon  it  as  a 
license  to  plunder  and  get  thto  coun- 
try's doitiny  fowsaken,  giving  up  a 
great  patrimony  for  a  mess  of  potage, 
so  to  9eak..In  Latin  America  UMtey 
the  President  to  waging  war.  He  had 
the  temerity  to  say  the  day  befive  yea- 
terday.  "Even  though  I  know  the  Con- 
gress has  said  we  do  not  choose  this.  I 
am  appealing  to  inlvate.  nongovern- 
mental elements  to  provide  what  the 
means  and  whereby  of  what?  Of  su- 
boring  a  country  whose  country  we 
recognise  as  a  recognised  entity.  Nica- 
ragua, for  we  have  an  Ambassador 
there,  and  when  we  do  that  we  are 
saying,  "Look,  our  repenentative 
there,  recognising  you  as  a  regime  In 
legitimate  power."  But  we  have  been 
trying  to  assassinate  their  leados.  As  I 
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ipeak  today  «c  omiUnue  to  do  such 
thing!  M  mintaic  their  harbon. 

NIcaracua  went  to  the  World  Court 
The  W<»M  Court  ruled  agatnat  us,  said 
we  are  in  serious  and  grievous  violar 
tkm  of  Intarnatlimal  law.  What  would 
we  do  U  Nlcaracua  mined  Chesapeake 
Bay?  Would  we  say  that  was  an  act  of 
war  or  not?  Would  we  sit  by  and  say, 
"Well.  yes.  you  have  the  right  to  do  it 
because  you  are  accusing  us  of  being 
Marxist  and  you  are  against  maraism 
and  you  do  not  like  that,  so  you  want 
to  tOKde  us  over,"  the  truth  being 
that  those  policies  have  been  dictated 
by  the  other  branch  of  this  vast,  cor- 
porate superstructure  that  today  is  in 
total,  complete  control  of  our  destinies 
as  a  Natloo.  and  that  portion  of  that 
corporate  power  is  men  like  J.  Peter 
Orace,  the  great,  renowned  billion- 
nalre.  princeling  son  who  studied  our 
Oovemment  and  said.  "Oh.  I  can  tell 
you  as  a  private  enterpriser,  free  en- 
terpriser." 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  there  is  a 
difference  between  free  enterprise  and 
private  enterprise.  Adolf  Hitler  and 
Benito  Mussolini  had  private  enter- 
{Mlse  to  the  day  they  died  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  That  does  not  mean 
they  had  free  enterprise. 

That  is  the  same  thing  today.  Tou 
call  General  Motors  and  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  free  enterprise?  Is 
that  not  a  controlled  enterprise?  Of 
course.  That  Is  where  our  financial 
and  institutional  forces  in  that  respect 
are  today. 

D  1550 

And  they  are  now  controlled  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Always  they  were,  yes,  on  the 
thre^bold.  but  always  we  have  had 
men  like  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1916  who 
saw  it  coming  after  the  Congress 
adopted  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
1013. 

We  had  President  Lincoln,  who  said, 
before  he  was  assassinated: 

J  Me  In  the  near  future  a  crlsia  approach- 
log  that  unnerves  me  and  cauaea  me  to 
tiemUe  tor  the  nietjr  of  my  country-  Cor- 
porations have  been  enthnmed.  An  era  of 
comipUop  in  high  places  wHl  foUow,  and 
the  money  power  of  the  country  will  en- 
deavor to  proionf  its  relcn  by  workinc  upon 
the  praju^eas  of  the  people  until  the 
wealth  Is  aggregated  In  a  few  bands  and  the 
Republic  destroyed. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  tell  me  If  we 
are  not  living  in  an  era  of  the  fulflll- 
ment  of  this  sad  prophecy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1»85 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Toi^  [Mr.  LaFalcb] 
is  reoognlaed  for  30  minutes. 


•  Mr.  LaFALCS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Iiftematlonal  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  Amendmento  of  1985."  The  goal  of 
this  legislation  Is  twofold:  To  expand 
free  trade  by  reducing  unfair  barriers 
to  market  access  and  to  Increase  the 
ability  of  T3JB.  Industries  to  adjust  to 
international  competition. 

Title  I  of  the  leglslaUon  would  re- 
quire that  the  President  take  specific 
action  to  restore  an  equitable  balance 
in  bilateral  trade  relationships  where 
a  finding  has  been  made  that  a  par- 
ticular country  is  running  a  substan- 
tial current  account  surplus  with  the 
United  SUtes  and  is  engaging  In  poli- 
cies or  practices  that  constitute  sub- 
stantial and  systematic  barriers  to  the 
export  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  or  to 
foreign  investment  by  U.S.  persons. 
Title  n  would  increase  the  emphasis 
on  indiistry  adjustment  In  the  import 
relief  process  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  require  adjustment  plans  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  trade  relief 
under  the  general  "fair  trade"  statute. 
The  need  for  such  legislation  Is  read- 
ily apparent.  In  recent  years.  U.S.  in- 
dustry has  faced  rising  barriers  to 
martlet  access  in  foreign  countries  and 
higher  levels  of  import  penetration. 
Our  response  so  far,  while  predictable, 
is  apt  to  prove  ultimately  self-defeat- 
ing. WhUe  we  talk  of  leveling  the 
international  playing  field,  we  have  in 
fact  focused  on  building  walls  around 
our  own.  The  thrust  of  our  trade 
policy  \b  increasingly  protectionist,  de- 
spite the  Reagan  Administration's 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary. 

Unfortunately,  history  demonstrates 
that  such  wall-bulldlng  quickly 
spreads.  As  more  and  more  countries 
adopted  this  approach,  we  would  risk 
destabilizing  a  world  trade  system  it 
has  taken  decades  to  build.  Interna- 
tional trade  has  been  a  dynamic  source 
of  economic  growth.  There  is  a  fortui- 
tous relationship  between  economic 
growth  and  trade:  Increased  growth 
stimulates  even  faster  growth  of  trade. 
which  stbnulates  more  economic  ex- 
pansion, and  so  on.  The  negative  side 
of  that  relationship  is  Just  as  strong. 
World  trade  tends  to  decline  at  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  shortfall  in  growth.  This 
situaUcm  fosters  sharply  increased 
pressures  for  trade  restrictions— which 
only  steepoi  the  downward  splraL 
Such  a  negative  spiral  is  reminiscent 
of  the  early  1930's  and  threatens  to  be 
characteristic  of  our  own  times. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
will  move  us  away  from  calls  for  pro- 
tectionism, and  refocus  our  attention 
on  what  I  believe  must  be  the  primary 
goals  of  trade  policy:  Expansion  of 
international  trade  and  maintenance 
of  an  equitable  balance -in  relation- 
ships between  trading  partners. 

That  balance  is  critical  to  trade  ex- 
pansion but  is  less  and  less  in  evidence. 
For  free  trade  to  be  fair  trade,  coun- 
tries must  not  face  artificial  barriers 


to  bringing  competitive  products  into 
f  oielgn  markets.  Tet  such  barriers  are 
proliferating  and  adversely  affecting 
the  ability  of  U.S.  Industries  with  com- 
petitive gpods  and  services  to  export 
Japan  provides  the  all-too-famlllar  ob- 
vious example. 

No  open  world  trading  system  can 
exist  if  a  major  trading  nation  bases 
its  economy  on  exporting  goods  and 
services  to  the  world,  while  adamantly 
refusing  to  import  virtually  anything 
other  than  necessities  such  is  foods, 
fuels,  and  minerals.  Yet  this  descrip- 
tion capsuHars  the  Japanese  approach. 
From  their  point  of  view,  such  an  ap- 
proach may  appear  useful  as  it  pro- 
vides an  eco)aoinic  incubatbr  in  which 
Japanese  growth  industies  can  devel- 
op. But  the  Japanese  approach  will  fi- 
nally do  severe  damage  to  the  wm'ld 
trading  system  on  which  all  nations 
rely.  The  pressure  on  those  nations  in- 
creasingly asked  to  serve  chiefly  as  the 
repository  of  Japanese  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  unsustainable. 

Despite  the  risks  inherent  in  the 
Jitpsnese  approach,  the  United  States 
continues  to  make  It  viable  by  provid- 
ing Japan  with  its  largest  maricet 
while  failing  to  make  any  significant 
inroads  into  the  Japanese  market  If 
this  faUure  reflected  an  inability  of 
the  United  States  to  produce  pro<i|cts 
and  services  competitive  in  the  Jl^>a- 
nese  market  we  would  be  entitled  to 
no  recourse.  There  is  substantial  indi- 
cation it  does  not  What  it  reflects  is 
the  imposition  of  substantial  and  sys- 
tematic barriers  to  imports  of  competi- 
tive U.S.  goods  and  services.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  that 
our  bilateral  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
could  be  reduced  by  $12  billion  if  U.S. 
goods  and  services  had  open  access  to 
Japanese  martlets. 

In  those  sectors  where  American 
companies  can  compete  with  the  Ji4>a- 
nese,  Japan  must  open  its  martcets  to 
our  goods  and  services.  The  time  is 
long  past  to  confront  the  Japanese  on 
market-access  issues.  At  this  point  the 
only  really  useful  tool  is  a  willingness 
to  act.  If  the  Reagan  administration  is 
unwiUlng  to  do  so,  then  the  Congress 
must 

There  is  every  indication  that  Japan 
on  its  own  has  no  real  intention  of 
changing  its  M>proach.  Current  United 
StatefrJapan  telecommunications 

talks  are  symptomatic.  The  breakups 
of  AT&T  allowed  the  Jm^anese  to  in- 
cresse  their  telecommunications  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  market  from  $600 
minion  to  $2  billion.  In  contrast  the 
Japanese  state-owned  telephone  mo- 
nopoly, NTT,  has  in  the  past  pur- 
chased virtually  nothing  from  abroad. 
Now,  Japan's  telecommunications 
market,  the  second  largest  in  the 
world,  could  become  a  prime  target  for 
highly  competitive  U.S.  firms.  Legisla- 
tion passed  late  last  year  by  the  Japa- 
nese Diet  ended  the  Oovemment  mo- 


nopoly and  potentially  OEwned  ,the 
field  to  competition  for  the  first  time. 
Yet  draft  Regulations  still  to  be  laued 
in  final  f ofm  suggest  that  UJS.  compa- 
nies will  f^ce  restrictive  and  cumber- 
some bureaucratic  reqairemento  se- 
verely limlt;ing  access  to  Japanese  mar- 
kets. Expc^  suggest  that  even  If  the 
regulationi  were  to  be  reasonable  on 
their  facq,  interpretaUons  of  those 
regulation*  will  ensure  that  access  will 
remain  mtiimal.  The  mere  $300  mil- 
lion in  UlS.  telecommunications  ex- 
ports to  JJlNMUi  is  unlikely  to  signifi- 
cantly tna^ease. 

Opening  in  Japan's  telecommunica- 
tions sector  was  given  top  priority  by 
President  Reagan  in  hig  January  tai^ 
with    Prinie    Minister   Nakasooe.    If 
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results  we  can  obtain  for 
rs,  what  can  we  expect 
are  not? 

n  I  am  pRHMStog 
id  section  301  of  the  Tn^e 
to  mandate  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  {action  to  restore  a  balance 
in  bilater4l  trade  relationships  when 
other  countries  systematically  Impose 
artificial  harriers  to  the  export  of  U.S. 
goods  and  I  services.  Under  current  law, 
the  Preddoit  has  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cretionary power  to  act  when  the  U^ 
Trade  llcbiesentatlve  Identifies  for- 
eign trade  practices  that  are  unreason- 
able, unjustifiable,  or  discriminatory. 
However,  ithe  process  for  arriving  at 
such  a  determination  Is  lengthy,  cum- 
bersome,^ and  relatively  untested,  and 
the  President  is  never  required  to  take 
specific  adtlon. 

My  bm  would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent continually  monitor  market 
ers  in  for^gn  countries 
y  patterns  of  behavior  that 
unreasonable  restraints  on 
UndCT  the  leglstatkm. 
it  would  be  required  to  an- 
irt  to  the  Oongreas  those 
with  which  the  United 
a  substantial  current 
(In  «;icess  of  10  percent 
ciureht  aeoount  deficit) 
and  whlctt  engage  in  policies  or  prac- 
tices thaii  constitute  substantial  and 
systonatU  barriers  to  the  export  of 
\3B.  goodb  and  services  or  to  fmieign 
investmeiit  by  XJA.  persons.  If  such 
findings  were  made  in  regard  to  a  par- 
ticular country,  the  President  would 
be  mandaied  to  take  vedflc  acUim  de- 
signed to  have  an  immrtHat.e  and  Iden- 
tifiable li4pact  on  the  trade  imbalance. 
The  Pr^ent  could  exercise  his  au- 
thority with  remect  to  any  goods  or 
sector  on  a  nondlscrliiilnatory  basis  or 
solely  agiMnst  the  tonAga  country  In- 
volved. vbA  without  regard  to  whether 
such  gooas  or  sector  were  Involved  in 
the  poll^or  practice  Identified.  The 
bill  would  also  expand  the  President's 
authority^  to  demy  or  restrict  licenses 
or  permit^  for  foreign  suppUers. 

The  significance  of  this  provision  Is 
that  the^esldent  would  be  required 
to  act  o^  the  designated  findings 
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were  made.  While  the  President  would 
be  glvoi  discretion  regarding  what 
tools  he  would  use,  action  would  be 
mandatory. 

At  this  point,  Japan  may  be  the  only 
cotmtry  to  which  this  provision  would 
apply.  While,  for  example,  our  trade 
imbalanee  with  Canada  may  be  sub- 
stantial, I  see  no  evidence  of  a  pattern 
of  unreasonable  market  access  bar- 
riers. But  in  any  case  where  a  severe 
trade  Imbalance  is  created  by  unrea- 
sonable and  artificial  barriers  to 
market  access.  U.S.  action  is  warrant- 
ed. 

When  the  President  would  initiate 
action  under  this  bill,  he  would  also  be 
requhed  to  direct  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resmtative  to  begin  negotiations  with 
the  affected  foreign  government 
Action  taken  would  remain  in  effect 
for  6  months  or  until  the  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  such  negotiations, 
whichever  would  be  earlier.  If,  afto-  6 
months,  negotiations  would  not  have 
readied  a  si^isf  aetory  conclusion,  such 
action  would  remain  in  effect  until 
su^  a  conclusion  would  be  achieved. 
Presidential  action  would  thus  act  as 
sn  effective  spur  to  the  successful 
completion  of  negotiations. 

While  unreascmable  maricet  access 
barriers  are  a  significant  factor  in  our 
increasing  inability  to  compete,  in 
many  cases  we  are  our  own  worst 
enemy.  Testimony  by  numerous  wit- 
nesses in  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
oranmittee  on  Economic  Cttabillzation 
ow  the  last  2  years  has  indicated  that 
much  of  the  declining  competitiveness 
of  our  industries  is  attributable  to 
their  failure  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
adjust  to  Increased  international  com- 
petition. llUe  n  of  my  bOl  would  ad- 
dress this  issue  directly  by  amending 
secUon  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
Increase  the  emphasis  on  adjustmoit 
in  the  Inmort  relief  process.  The  legis- 
lation would  authorize  the  President 
to  require  adjustment  plans  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  trade  relief  under 
this  general  "fair  trade"  statute. 

Section  201  provides  temporary 
relief  to  an  injured  industry  even  if 
there  is  no  evidence  of  an  unfair  trade 
practice.  Such  temporary  relief  is  in- 
tended to  provide  breathing  room  for 
restructuring.  The  sad  fact  is  that  too 
often  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides extensive  relief  to  industries  snd 
workers  under  this  provision  without 
assurances  that  the  basic  problons 
that  beset  the  industry  will  be  ad- 
dressed. As  a  result  the  industry  con- 
tinues to  slide,  the  work  force  contin- 
ues to  rttwUnteh,  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  pay,  and  no  improvonent  in 
the  industry's  competitive  position  is 
achieved.  In  a  period  of  Intense  inter- 
national competition,  we  need  to  .do 
much  better. 

Our  import  relief  law  should  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  require  an  industry 
that  receives  trade  relief  to  make  a 
commitment  to  take  the  steps  neces- 


sary to  become  a  worid  class  competi- 
tor. Relief  from  impmt  competition 
should  be  conditioned  on  an  Industry's 
modernizing  its  facilities  snd  taking 
whatever  other  steps  are  necessary  to 
become  more  competitive.  A  number 
of  experts  testifying  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Subcommittee,  In- 
cluding Ambassador  BrodL,  stated  that 
the  authority  to  require  adjustment 
commitments  from  industries  receiv- 
ing trade  relief  would  be  a  useful  in- 
strument ss  trade  assistance  programs 
are  developed. 

My  bUl  would  make  a  request  for 
import  relief  an  omwrtunity  to  take  a 
commehensive  look  at  the  industry's 
underlj^bw  proUem— its  declining 
competitive  position.  Tills  legislation 
would  require  that  Industry,  labor,  and 
Government  work  togeUm*  before 
import  relief  could  be  granted  to  de- 
velop a  cmnprehenslve  adjustment 
program  to  Improve  oompetlttveness. 
In  addition,  the  bfll  would  make  cm- 
tlnued  relief  ccmtingent  upon  imple- 
mentation of  the  adjustment  plan  by 
increasing  the  numltoring  responsibil- 
ities of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Under  the  bill,  an  Industry  would 
file  a  petition  with  the  Intonatlonal 
Trade  Commission  aUeglng  serious 
injury  due  to  imptnt  competition.  The 
Commission  would  then  be  required  to 
make  a  preliminary  finding  within  45 
days  as  to  whether  such  an  injury  has 
occurred.  This  would  reduce  the  enw- 
mous  waste  of  resources  that  occurs 
when  inadequate  petitions  are  pursued 
through  the  full  investigation  and  rec- 
ommendation procedures  of  section 
201.  . 

Once  the  Commission  made  a  pre- 
liminary finding  of  serious  injury.  It 
would  be  required  to  Initiate  a  full  In- 
vestigati(m  and  convene  an  adjustment 
plan  board  chaired  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  The  board  would  be  a  tri- 
partite body,  comprised  of  representa- 
tives of  industry,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment It  would  negotiate  a  plan  and 
prepare  a  package  of  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Commtaslon.  The  ITC 
would  have  the  authority  to  make  Its 
own  determlnatton  as  to  the  approiwi- 
ate  trade  relief  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  adjustment  program,  and  then  to 
make  recommendations  to  Uie  n«sl- 
dent  for  final  action.  If  the  President 
were  to  grant  the  trade  relief,  the 
Commission  would  continue  to  moni- 
tor the  plan.  If  the  plan  were  not 
being  adequately  implemmted.  tint 
Commission  would  have  the  authority 
to  investigate  and  recommend  to  the 
President  that  the  trade  relief  be  re- 
duced or  revoked. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
Commission  to  recommend  action 
short  of  import  relief  under  certain 
circumstances.  In  many  cases,  imports 
might  be  having  a  serious  adverse 
impact  on  an  industry's  competitive 
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position,  but  thdr  impact  might  not 
be  fufnctent  to  justify  Import  restric- 
tfcmi.  The  bOl  would  Mithortae  the 
CommlHlan  to  recommend  such  other 
relief,  ahMt  of  actual  Import  reatric- 
tlona,  aa  It  would  deem  appnwniate.  in- 
cludlnc.  but  not  limited  to,  Oovem- 
ment  loans  and/or  loan  guarantees  or 
qwdfie  training  and  retraining  pro- 


In  summary,  this  legislation  would 
directly  and  effectively  address  the 
most  serious  problems  accounting  for 
our  declining  competitive  posltkm:  un- 
reasonable maitet  access  barriers  in 
other  countries  and  the  failure  of  our 
own  industries  to  take  the  difficult  but 
necessary  steps  to  adjust  to  increasing 
international  competttlmi.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this  Is  the  correct  approach  to 
take.  TOO  many  discuasions  of  late 
have  focused  on  legislation  authoris- 
ing retidiatory  action  in  specific  sec- 
ton.  In  my  view,  it  would  be  extremely 
in  advised  to  create  legislative  mecha- 
ntams  that  would  fssrntislly  institu- 
tionallK  special  Interest  pleading. 

Congress  needs  to  avoid  a  legislative 
situation  whereby  we  encourage  "an 
indurtry-of-the-month  club"  as  ag- 
grieved line  up.  claiming  special  needs 
to  be  addressed  with  pardeular  coun- 
tries through  special  legislation.  What 
we  must  do  Instead  is  create  an  overall 
process  that  wHl  allow  us  to  remcHid 
quickly  and  effectively  to  reduce  trade 
barrleis  where  they  exist  and  facili- 
tate Industry  adjustmoit  to  fair  com- 
petition. I  believe  that  the  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today  will  do 
just  that.* 


While  the  weight  of  economic  evi- 
dence states  that  the  concept  wtU  be 
successful,  without  diqdacement  of 
adult  minlmtmi  wage  workers,  it  has 
never  been  tried  in  this  country.  Rec- 
ftgwfatiwg  this,  the  President's  proposal 
calls  for  a  3-year  pUot  test  on  the  con- 
cept. The  authorliatlon  for  the  youth 
wage  would  extend  for  three  summers, 
unto  September  30.  1967.  after  which 
a  fuU  evaluation  would  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  the  youth 
wage  in  creating  summer  jobs  for 
youth  as  well  as  any  adverse  effects  on 
other  workers.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  strict  penalties  on  employers  who 
abuse  the  youth  wage  by  laying  off 
fuU-tlme  youth  or  adult  workers  in 
order  to  hire  teenagers  eligible  for  the 
special  wage.  These  penalties  are  the 
same  as  for  other  violations  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  fines  m>  to 
$10,000.  jail  terms  up  to  6  months,  and 
back  pay  to  the  employee,  stiff  oiough 
to  make  any  employer  thbik  twice. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbooid.  Mr. 
^Maker,  I  Include  a  brief  summary  of 
the  Youth  Employment  Oiwortunlty 
Wage  Act  of  1985.  The  summary  fol- 
lows: 

SumauiT— BuMMSK  Touth  Bkplo' 
Opposiusih  Wmb 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY WAGE  ACT  OP  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lor]  is 
reoocDiMd  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Reagan.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Youth  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Wage  Act  of  1985.  Earlier  this 
week,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
the  Congress  asking  than  to  enact 
this  legislation  soon.  I  share  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's sentiments  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  another  summer  that 
would  otherwise  produce  jobs,  includ- 
ing that  impwtant  first  job  experi- 
ence, for  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  joined  by  28  of  our 
colleagues,  has  the  potential  for  creat- 
ing 400.000  summer  youth  jobs  across 
the  country  at  no  additional  cost  to 
taxpayers.  This  bill,  supported  by 
snne  of  our  Nation's  most  prominent 
majrors.  youth,  and  ctMnmunlty  organi- 
sations, would  permit  teenagers  to 
iiooept  employment  for  75  percent  of 
the  statutory  wHnhnnm  wage  during 
the  summer  numths.  from  May  1  to 
Septanber30. 


AppllM  to  youth  Me  19  tnd  under  from 
May  1  to  September  SO. 

AUows  emptoyen  to  hire  youth  at  tXSO 
per  hour,  or  about  7S  percent  of  the  current 
$3.M  mtwtmnwi  wage,  wttbout  requlrtaic  em- 
ptoyeta  to  complete  the  paperwork  that  to 
required  under  other  protrame  for  youth. 

ProhlMta  employera  tram  lubetttuUnc 
yoi^  for  current  employeea.  boployera 
who  dtodiarie.  tranafer  or  demote  worlten 
for  the  purpoae  of  employtnc  elidble  youth 
are  subject  to  various  legal  remediee  and 
mnrtiona.  Including  a  $10,000  fine,  6  montlia 
In  priaon.  and  payment  of  bade  wagea. 

Prohibtta  employen  from  reducing  the 
wage  rate  below  M.M  for  youth  employed 
by  the  en^ployer  at  any  time  during  the  90 
day  period  prior  to  ICay  1  of  each  year. 

■rtabUabea  a  temporary  program'  expiring 
in  September  1987,  with  an  evaluation 
report  to  CcngTf 


Analyato  of  prevknia  reeearch  indicatee 
that  enactment  of  the  propoaal  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  would  create  about  400,000  new 
summer  jobs  for  youth. 

Moreover.  If  thoee  States  with  minimum 
wage  laws  also  provide  for  a  $3.50  summer 
minimum  for  youth,  the  enudoyment  In- 
wouM  be  raised  to  about  640.000  new 


on  the  industry  distrtbutioa  of  cur- 
rent mhiimiim  wsgc  Jobs.  oveT  two-tlUrds  of 
the  new  Jobs  would  be  created  in  flims 
other  than  eating  and  drinking  establish- 
ments, such  as  grocery  stores,  gasoline  serv- 
ice stattoos,  hoteto  and  motds,  educational 
services  entertainment  and  recreation  serv- 


Low-income  youth,  particularly  minori- 
ties, would  benefit  the  most  from  the  in- 
crease in  summer  jobs.  t>ecause  studies  have 
shown  that  such  youth  have  suffered  the 
greatest  reductions  in  employment  due  to 
the  minimum  wage. 


RESOLUTION  SUPPORTING  FED- 
ERAL PORBION  LANGUAGE 
AND  INTBRNA'nONAL  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califtonla  [Mr.  Pahstta] 
is  recognhtwd  f or  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
k»  Is  faced  with  a  great  national  chal- 
lenge. It  is  a  challenge  which  Involves 
our  national  security,  our  economic 
pnMpertty,  and  our  ability  to  conduct 
a  realistic  and  successful  foreign  pcUey 
in  the  troubled  times  ahead.  Yet  this 
Is  not  a  challenge  to  develop  more  so- 
phlstlcated  weaponry  or  to  conquer 
the  far  reaches  of  space.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  Improve  our  ability  to  under- 
stand and  <9ommimlcate  with  other  na- 
tions. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  now  depend  more  than  ever  on 
our  understanding  of  other  languages 
and  cultures.  The  revolution  in  Iran, 
the  continuing  cjrde  of  violence  In 
Lebanon,  and  the  threat  of  upheaval 
in  Central  America  have  been  unwel- 
come reminders  that  our  national  se- 
curity does  indeed  depend  on  events 
outside  our  control.  Intematioaal  eco- 
nomic competition  from  Japan,  West 
Germany,  and  the  nations  of  the  de- 
veloping world  threatens  our  ability  to 
«qiort  American  products  and  further 
Illustrates  the  need  to  improve  our  un- 
derstanding of  other  cultures,  lan- 
guages, and  economic  systems.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  a  world  becoming  more 
doaely  intertwined  econ<»nically,  po- 
litically, and  militarily,  the  President 
Is  attempting  to  eliminate  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  the  most  critical 
foreign  language  and  international 
studies  program  In  this  Nation. 

I  oppose  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  propoaal  to  eliminate 
the  Office  of  International  Educatl<m 
and  Foreign  Language  Studies  In  the 
Department  of  Education.  I  believe 
the  President's  proposal  is  extremely 
shortdghted  and  if  accepted  by  Con- 
gress, would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  economic  proqMri- 
ty  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
together  with  Representatives 
WaxoBT,  Fascbx,  Fobs  of  Michigan, 
BoLAHD,  Taixoh,  and  Towns,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  resolution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  fiscal  year  1986  funding 
levels  for  Federal  foreign  language 
and  international  education  and  ex- 
change programs  should  be  main- 
tained at  flscal  year  1985  levels.  Given 
that  our  resolution  calls  for  funding 
these  programs  at  current  levels,  it  is 
perfectly*  compatible  with  efforts  to 
freeze  Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  leading  members 
of  the  education  and  defense-security 
communities  have  voiced  their  (vpoei- 


tion  to  the  elimination  of  the  Office  of 
Intematibnal  Education  and  Foreign 
Language  Studies.  When  the  President 
proposed;  closing  the  Ofl3oe  in  flscal 
yean  1984  and  1985,  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  wrote  twice  to 
then  Secretary  of  Education  Terrell 
Bell  to  r^uest  that  he  restore  or  in- 
crease fuhding  for  this  program.  In  ad- 
dition. Secretary  Bell's  own  National 
Advisory  Board  on  International  Edu- 
cation concluded  tlu4  the  programs 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Education  "play  a  crucial  role  tai 
ensiuing'  the  availability  of  an  ade- 
quate capacity  in  this  country  for  forr 
eign  languages  and  international  stud- 
ies. The^  Board  commends  the  aims, 
objectives,  and  accomplishments  of 
these  programs  and  strongly  oidorses 
their  ccniUnuatlon." 

According  to  some  of  our  Nation's 
leading  defense  and  intelligence  ex- 
perts, the  crucial  shortfall  in  the  for- 
eign lantbuage  proficiency  of  our  diplo- 
matic and  intelligence  communities  is 
cause  for  both  alarm  and  immediat.e 
action.  Ih  1981,  Adm.  Bobby  Inman. 
former  deputy  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  testified  that 
"the  imik>rtance  of  adequate  foreign 
language!  c^iabillty  in  the  tntdligence 
community  cannot  be  overstated.  *  *  * 
The  foreign  language  cMwbility  of  our 
country  ite  poor  and  getting  worse." 
Admiral  llninan  went  on  to  document 
the  importance  of  foreign  language 
profidcnby  to  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties, and  the  growing  problems  the 
CIA.  the  NSA,  and  other  intelligence 
agencies  bre  having  in  recruiting  quali- 
fied linguists.  He  said  that  "decisive 
action  should  be  taken  tm  the  Federal 
level  to  etisure  improvement  in  foreign 
language  training  in  the  United 
States." 

Craig  Wilson.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Intelli- 
gence snd  Human  Resources,  has  testi- 
fied that  of  the  13,000  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  require 
foreign  Ihnguage  cwability,  only  half 
are  filled  by  individuals  with  the  nec- 
essary lahguage  competence.  This  crit- 
ical lack!  of  foreign  language  ^llls  in 
•our  Armfd  Forces  could  have  dire  con- 
sequencep  in  the  event  of  war.  As  the 
former  commander  in  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Anny  ini  Europe— Gen.  George  Blan- 
chard— obce  wrote,  "language  inter- 
operabi^ty  is  not  just  a'  nice-to-have 
professidnal  skUL  In  time  of  war,  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  decisive  element  on 
itial  NATO  battlefield." 

the  greatest  impact  of  our 
proficiency  in  foreign  Ian- 
been  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national I  diplomacy.  In  1980,  when  a 
Soviet  sbldler  in  Afghanistan  sought 
asylum  lin  the  American  Embassy, 
none  of  ihe  embassy  staff  could  meak 
to  him  ta  Russian.  Only  6  of  the  60 
American  diplomats  in  Iran  in  1978 
spoke  the  local  language,  and  when 
the  emb^y  was  seized,  only  2  of  the 
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remaining  staff  could  communicate 
with  their  captors.  Before  the  Viet- 
nam war,  this  country  did  not  have 
even  five  American-bom  experts  who 
could  speak  the  Vietnamese  language. 
What  a  difference  a  few  more  experts 
might  have  made. 

Our  most  critical  shortfall  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy  is  in  the  less  com- 
monly taught  languages:  Russian, 
Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  which 
together,  comprise  80  percent  of  the 
world's  q^oken  languages.  The  State 
Department's  overall  compliance  rate 
in  filling  Foreign  Service  positions 
that  require  minimum  language  com- 
petence is  a  sad  66  percent.  However, 
in  the  less  commonly  taught  lan- 
guages, the  compliance  rate  is  much 
lower,  only  35  percent  in  Chinese  and 
in  Arabic.  Furthermore,  according  to  a 
study  prepared  for  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Languages 
and  International  Studies,  less  than 
half  of  the  Federal  positions  requiring 
proficiency  in  Russian  are  actually 
filled  by  individuals  competent  in  that 
language. 

While  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
correct  our  lack  of  foreign  language 
skills,  the  Office  of  International  Edu- 
cation is  (me  of  the  best  means  we 
have  of  improving  the  language  cv>a- 
bllities  of  our  intelligence  and  diplo- 
matic commiuiities.  The  Office's  pri- 
mary function  is  to  help  fund  the  01 
National  Foreign  Language  and  Area 
Studies  Resoiuve  Centers  around  the 
country,  14  of  which  focus  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
These  National  Centers  are  our  pri- 
mary source  of  candidates  for  Federal 
positi<»is  in  the  fields  of  Intelligence, 
diplomacy,  and  national  defense.  In 
addition,  the  National  Centers  are  vir- 
tually our  sole  source  of  specialists  in 
the  less  commonly  taught  but  strategi- 
cally important  languages  and  cul- 
tures. While  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  National  Centers  constitutes 
only  a  portion  of  their  total  operating 
budgets,  the  Federal  funds  represent 
"seed"  money  which  encourages  pri- 
vate donations  and  symbolizes  our  Nsr 
tion's  commitment  to  improving  our 
foreign  language  ciuMbilities. 

The  Office  of  International  Educa- 
tion funds  several  other  programs 
which  are  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  communications  skills  in 
this  interdependent  world.  The  For- 
eign Language  and  Area  Studies  Fel- 
lowship Program  offers  fuU-year  and 
summer  scholarships  to  graduate  stu- 
dmts  and  teachers  in  order  to  improve 
their  language  competence  and  knowl- 
edge in  Interdisciplinary  fields.  The 
Office  also  provides  grants  for  under- 
graduate international  education  and 
for  the  Nation's  entire  research  pro- 
gram devoted  to  the  development  of 
teaching  materials  for  over  170  foreign 
languages.  Most  important,  the  Office 
funds  four  essential  Fulbright-Hays 
programs  including  Foreign  Curricu- 


lum Consulting,  Faculty  Research 
Abroad,  and  Group  Projects  Abroad. 
This  last  program  helps  to  fund  the 
Overseas  Resource  Centers  where 
American  graduate  studmts  study 
Arabic,  Russian.  Chinese.  Turkish.  In- 
donesian, and  other  languages  while 
living  in  these  various  countries. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  fiscal  year  1965  ap- 
propriation for  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Education  is  just  $32.05  million, 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Yet  in  q>ite  of 
tAe  obvious  contribution  the  Office 
makes  to  our  national  security  and 
economic  potential.  President  Reagan 
atteim>ted  to  cut  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram by  over  50  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  has  prcqwsed  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  program  in  fiscal  years 
1984, 1985,  and  1986.  Thankfully,  Con- 
gress has  consistoitly  rejected  the 
President's  proposals  in  this  area,  and 
approved  funding  increases  for  the 
Office  of  International  Education  for 
fiscal  years  1983-85.  Our  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Ctmgress  that 
for  1986,  the  ivograms  omducted  by 
the  Office  of  International  Education 
should  be  funded  at  1985  levels. 

Through  the  Office  of  International 
£ducati<»i  and  Foreign  Language 
Studies,  the  Federal  Government  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  Nation  for  the  decades  to 
come.  Federal  policy  in  this  area  can 
set  an  important  precedent  for  the  ac- 
tions of  State  and  local  governments, 
businesses,  foundations,  and  individ- 
uals. But  in  the  final  analjrsis,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  holds  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  Nation's  security 
and  well-being.  This  requonsibillty  In- 
volves guaranteeing  that  our  Nation 
has  the  talent  necessary  to  protect  our 
vital  national  interests,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  produce 
diplomats,  intelligence  experts,  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  corporate  execu- 
tives who  are  competent  in  foreign 
languages  and  knowledgeable  about 
world  affairs.  The  iwograms  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  IntematicHial  Educa- 
tion can  help  provide  us  with  these  es- 
sential human  resources.  The  cost  Is 
small  and  the  benefits  for  our  Nation 
will  be  great.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolutlcMi,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  continue  to  advocate  a 
strong  Federal  role  in  Amolcan  for- 
eign language  and  intemati(»ial  educa- 
tion. 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  104 


Concuirait  reeolutioD  expressing  the 
of  Congress  that  funding  leveto  for  Feder- 
al foreign  language  and  intgnational  edu- 
cation and  exchange  programs  should  be 
maintained  or  increased 
Whereas  a  number  of  national  education 
task  forces  and  commissions,  inrliiding  the 
NaUonal  Commission  on  W«yllmne  in  Edu- 
cation, have  outlined  a  serious  dedine  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  United 
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8Ute>  and  have  recommended  increued 
aeoood  lancuace  tralnlnc  at  all  educational 
levels: 

Whereas  leading  memben  of  the  defense 
and  intelligence  communities  have  ez- 
ptessed  coneem  about  America's  lack  of  ex- 
perttae  In  international  studies  and  In  f  or- 
elgn  language  proficiency: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  produced 
insufficient  numbers  of  qualified  area  stud- 
ies and  foreign  language  specialists  during 
the  last  decade  to  meet  our  future  defense, 
dtplooiatlc.  and  intelligence  needs: 

Whereas  the  study  of  the  less  commonly 
taught  but  strategically  Important  lan- 
guages and  cultures  such  as  Japanese.  Chi- 
nese. AraUc  and  Russian  Is  extremely  limit- 
ed in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  new  programs  in  the  combined 
ttvOa  of  bustness,  foreign  languages,  and 
international  relations  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  reversal  of  Ameri- 
ca's jt^'Untng  economic  competitiveness  in 
intematiooal  trade: 

Whereas  in  comparison  with  the  Invest- 
ments of  America's  allies  and  potential  ad- 
versaries, the  United  States  Oovemment's 
investment  in  foreign  language  and  interna- 
tional education  historically  has  been  quite 


Whereas  approximately  M  per  centum  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  language  training  In 
the  less  commonly  taught  languages  takes 
place  at  federally  funded  Natimal  Resource 
Centers  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Interna- 
tional Studies: 

Whereas  for  fiscal  years  19M.  IMS,  and 
19M  the  mesent  administration  has  recom- 
mended aero  budget  f imding  for  the  Office 
of  International  Education  and  Pravign 
Language  Studies,  which  funds  the  National 
Resource  Centers  and  the  Fulbright-Hays 
scholarship  program:  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  orasistently  reject- 
ed the  administration's  proposals  and  fully 
funded  the  Office  of  International  Educa- 
tion and  PoreIgn  Language  Studies  for  fiscal 
years  19M  and  1966:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raatved  by  tht  Hmue  of  RepruentaUveM 
(tht  Senate  eoneurrlngJ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  flacal  year  1M6 
funding  levels  for  Federal  foreign  language 
and  intemaUonal  education  and  exchange 
programs  should  be  maintained  at  fiscal 
year  IMS  levels.* 


BILL  INTRODDCED  TO  PRE- 
SERVE AND  STRENGTHEN  EZ- 
niBANK  COMPETITIVENESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevtoua  order  of  the  Houae,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Nial]  la  reoocniaed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bQl  to  retain  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  direct  loan  program.  My 
biU  prohlbiti  implementation  of  an  in- 
terest subsidy  payment  program,  such 
as  the  so-called  I-Match  Program  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  its 
flacal  year  19M  budget  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  administration  proposes  to 
eliminate  Ezlmbank  lending,  and  re- 
place it  with  this  Interest  subsidy 
scheme.  After  a  thorough  examination 
of  this  prcHposal.  including  2  days  of 
hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance.  Trade  and 
Monetary  Policy.  I  have  concluded 
that  It  haa  no  merit. 


The  adminiatration  daima  that  the 
I-BCatch  Program  would  aave  the 
Treasury  money.  In  reality,  however, 
I-Match  Is  merely  a  bookkeeping  gim- 
mick. While  it  would  reduce  the  re- 
corded budget  deficit  for  a  few  years, 
that  would  not  be  an  economically 
meaningful  reduction.  It  would  seem 
to  reduce  the  deficit  because  a  com- 
mercial loan,  with  a  guarantee  and  a 
subddy  pajnnent  trom  Exlm,  would  be 
substituted  for  an  Exim  loan.  But 
there  is  no  economic  difference  be- 
tween the  Oovemment  selling  its  own 
bond  to  finance  an  Exim  loan  and  the 
Government  guaranteeing  the  repay- 
ment of  a  private  bond  sold  to  finance 
the  same  export  If  both  bonds  carry 
approximately  the  same  interest  rate 
and  the  export  credit  funded  by  them 
is  offered  on  the  same  terms— as  would 
be  the  case  with  I-Match,  the  economy 
can  recognize  no  real  difference  be- 
tween these  two  transactions.  The 
only  consequence  of  a  switch  from 
Exim  direct  loans  to  I-BCatch.  assum- 
ing I-Match  could  operate  as  smoothly 
and  effectively  as  Exiin  direct  lending, 
would  be  a  change  in  the  name  on  the 
debt  instrument  sold  to  finance  the 
exports.  The  claim  that  I-Match  would 
make  any  important  contribution  to 
deficit  reduction,  in  the  sense  of  a  re- 
duction that  would  benefit  the  econo- 
my, is  entta«ly  spurious.  It  is  nothing 
but  budgetary  legerdemain. 

In  fact,  it  is  worse  than  budgetary 
legerdemain.  I-Match  would  be  inher- 
ently more  costly  than  a  continuation 
of  Exim's  ciurent  loan  program.  A 
simple  illustration  wiU  clarify  this 
point. 

Assume  an  Exim  loan  would  carry  a 
rate  of  11  percent  for  10  years,  and 
that  the  Treasury  must  pay  12  percent 
on  its  10-year  bonds  to  finance  that 
loan.  If  Exim  makes  the  loan,  the  Gov- 
ernment lends  at  a  negative  spread  of 
1  percent.  But  if  a  commercial  lender 
made  the  loan  under  the  I-Match  pro- 
posal, even  with  a  Government  guar- 
antee, it  would  have  to  pay  a  little 
more  to  borrow  the  money  than  the 
Treasury.  In  addition,  the  amunerdal 
lender  must  cover  Its  own  administra- 
tive expenses,  and  show  a  profit.  Final- 
ly, as  explained  in  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  a  commercial 
lender  would  face  various  technical 
problons  in  the  management  of  these 
funds  that  are  not  faced  by  Exim. 
problems  that  would  impose  greater 
risk  on  the  commercial  lender.  If  the 
commercial  lender  Is  unwilling  to 
accept  these  riaka.  Exim  would  have  to 
cover  them  aa  well,  which  wotild  entail 
even  higher  subsidy  payments.  Plausi- 
ble estimates  show  Exim  having  to 
make  subsidy  payments  to  the  com- 
mercial lender  to  cover  a  negative  in- 
terest spread  of  about  2.0  to  2.5  per- 
cent, compared  to  a  1-peroent  nega^ve 
spread  on  this  kind  of  loan  made  di- 
rectly by  Exim. 

In  abort,  I-Match  would  make  only  a 
bogua  contribution  to  deficit  reduc- 


tion; and  it  would  be  even  more  costly 
than  Exim's  current  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  direct  loan  program  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  provided  crit- 
ical support  to  American  exporters  in 
their  efforts  to  remain  competitive  in 
international  markets  despite  the 
strong  dollar  and  the  efforts  of  foreign 
governments  to  support  their  own  ex- 
porters with  low-cost  financing.  These 
loans  do  contain  a  degree  of  subsidy, 
but  that  subsidy  has  been  progressive- 
ly reduced  over  the  past  few  years.  We 
now  have  in  place  a  sound,  interna- 
tional agreement  that  minimizes  the 
amount  of  subsidy  governments  can 
embed  in  their  official  export  credit, 
at  least  for  normal  commercial  trans- 
actions. Within  the  terms  of  that 
agreement,  the  Eximbank's  direct  loan 
program  Is  the  most  efficient  and  ef- 
fective means  by  which  the  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment can  neutralise  foreign  export 
credit  competition,  and  allow  our  ex- 
porters to  concentrate  on  price,  qual- 
ity, and  service.  There  is  no  need  to  re- 
place It  with  something  less  effective, 
less  efficient,  and  more  costly. 

As  long  Bs  the  administration's  I- 
Match  proposal,  accompanied  by  its 
efforts  to  eliminate  Exim  lending,  lies 
on  the  table,  our  exports  are  bound  to 
suffer.  Our  exporters  wiU  have  a  hard 
time  bidding  for  future  sales,  as  long 
as  they  are  uncertain  as  to  the  kind  of 
export  credit  support  they  can  expect, 
as  long  as  they  fear  they  might  be 
stuck  with  a  new,  untested,  inefficient 
and  costly  I-Match  Program.  And  for- 
eign governments  wUl  have  no  incen- 
tive whatsoever  to  negotiate  further 
Improvements  in  the  International 
agreement  that  Imposes  some  degree 
of  discipline  over  export  credits. 

The  n«nch  Oovemment,  in  particu- 
lar. Is  obstinately  resisting  any  reason- 
able disciplining  of  the  perverse  prac- 
tice of  granting  tied  aid  credit,  or  ao- 
called  mixed  credlta.  which  they  ex- 
ploit and  abuse  for  the  purjMse  of 
steading  martlets  from  American  ex- 
porters. Under  new  language  the  Con- 
gress added  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  2  years  ago,  Exim  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  counter,  match, 
and  neutralise  these  unfair  mixed 
credits  with  Exim  direct  loans  on  com- 
parable terms.  The  Wxlmhank  would 
lose  this  capacity,  this  vital  ammunl- 
tion,  if  the  administration's  proposals 
were  adopted.  Without  a  direct  lend- 
ing cv?«dity  of  its  own.  Exim  could 
offer  no  competition  whatsover  to  the 
mixed  credits  employed  by  other  gov- 
ernments, in  particular  the  French— 
but  including  the  Japanese  and  the 
British— to  steal  our  markets.  Without 
this  ammunition,  we  would  stand  very 
little  chance  of  securing  agreement, 
through  negotiations  currently  under- 
way, to  eliminate,  or  at  least  minimize, 
thia  perverse  form  of  predatory  fi- 
nancing. It  la  a  rather  curioua  strategy 
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to  send  n^tiatora  to  Paris  with  a 
mandate  t«  negotiate  better  dladpUne 
on  mixed  credits,  while  simultaneously 
sending  a  j  bill  to  the  Congress  that 
would  strip  them  of  the  only  negotiat- 
ing leveraiie  they  can  employ:  namely, 
the  threat  |to  match  fire  with  fire  untU 
reason  prevails. 

We  havei  I  think,  reached  the  point 
where  I&cfcn  should  use  its  existing 
mixed  credit  ammunition  more  aggres- 
sively Oai^  it  has.  targeted  to  have 
iT»f^yif«iiin  i  detrimental  effect  on  the 
exports  of  those  countries  that  obsti- 
nately reflise  to  negotiate  seriously. 
Within  th«  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Ftauince,  which  I  diair,  I  tntoid 
to  explore  |new  ways  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  our  negotiators.  We  cannot, 
however,  inake  any  headway  in  im- 
proving ahd  refining  Exim's  mixed 
credit  policies  until  we  make  sure 
Exlm  will  at  least  retain  ttie  mixed 
credit  ouitkcity  It  now  enjoys.  To  do 
that,  we  n^ed,  first,  to  mvserve  Exim's 
direct  loaii  program,  then  to  think  of 
ways  to  tcfim>ve  it.  Hence  we  need  to 
kill  the  administration's  Exlmhank 
proposals  4s  quickly  and  unambiguous- 
ly as  possible.  That  is  what  the  bill  I 
am  Introdf  dng  today  would  do. 

This  billl  is  not  intended  simply  as  a 
blessing  oi  the  status  quo.  It  is  intend- 
ed solely  fs  a  definitive  statement  by 
the  CoDiftn  that  Exim's  current 
direct  loah  program  should  be  pre- 
served and  strengthened,  and  neither 
abolished.;  as  the  administration  pro- 
poses, nor  nibbled  away  over  time,  as 
many  of  0ur  exporters  fear,  and  our 
foreign  competitors  hope.  Once  the 
preservation  of  Exim's  loan  authority 
is  assured^  we  need  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  a  inumber  of  important  Exlm 
issues.  1 1  have  already  mentioned 
mixed  credits.  In  addition.  Exim's  use 
of  its  direct  loan  budget  raises  some 
serious  questions.  Exim  has.  In  fact, 
used  very; little  of  it— cmly  19  percent 
in  fiscal  y^  1983,  38  percent  in  fiscal 
year  198t,  and  about  7  percmt 
through  the  first  5  months  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Why  is  that?  Are  they 
really  beiiig  as  competitive  and  aggres- 
sive as  th^Congress  desires?  And  what 
about  thdr  large  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance programs?  Are  there  not  new  and 
Innovative  ways  to  Imploy  those 
powers,  in  cooperation  with  our  ex- 
porters and  the  private  financial  mar- 
kets, to  boost  American  exports? 
These  are  the  Issues  we  should  be  ex- 
amining, not  a  spurious  budgetary 
device  like  I-Iklatch.« 
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MESSAO: 


E  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sptnow,  one  of  its  derks,  announced 
that  the  $aiate  had  passed  Joint  reso- 
lutions of  I  the  following  tlUes.  in  which 
the  cooctrrence  of  the  House  ia  re- 
quested: 


8.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resoluticm  dwrignating 
March  IMS  as  "National  lioital  Retarda- 
tion Awareness  Ifimth",  and 

8.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rattng  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  VA.  weather 
satellites. 


■OIJC4.- 


RULES       OF 
COMMITTEE 


THE 
ON 


PROPOSED 

SELECT 

HUNGER 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XI.  clause  1(d).  I 
am  submitting  herewith  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  on  March  28. 1985: 
Rous  OF  THE  SiucT  Comoms  OR  HuHcn 
■ULI  1.— MEEmros 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  9:4S  ajn.,  except  when  Cmgress 
has  adjourned.  The  chairman  is  authorized 
to  dtavense  with  a  regular  meeting  or  to 
change  the  date  thereof,  and  to  call  and 
convene  aifH^t*""*'  meetings,  when  circum- 
stances warrant.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  may  be  requested  by  members  of 
the  oommlttee  in  accoitlanoe  with  the  provi- 
sioos  of  House  Rule  XI,  2(cX2).  Every 
^^^f^^^^f^»^  of  the  committee,  unless  prevented 
by  unusual  circumstances,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  memorandum  at  least  three  calendar 
days  (exduding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  hoUdhiys)  prior  to  each  meeting  or 
hearing  explaining  (1)  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing:  and  (2)  the  names, 
titles,  baiAground  and  reasons  for  appear- 
ance of  any  witnesses.  The  minority  staff 
Shan  be  responsible  Im  providing  the  same 
information  on  witnesses  whom  the  minori- 
ty may  request. 

Buu  a.—vjomxnu 

A  majority  of  the  membors  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  establlah  a 
quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
t»iffwi>w  of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting. 

■ULB  3.— COMKITm  BEPOKTS 

Every  oommlttee  report  shall  be  approved 
by  a  maJ<Hlty  vote  of  the  members  voting,  a 
quorum  being  present  Suivlemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  views  may  be  filed  in 
aooordanoe  wlUi  House  Rule  XI,  2(1X5). 
The  time  allowed  for  f  iUng  such  views  shall 
be  three  caloidar  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  unless 
the  committee  agrees  to  a  different  time, 
but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  esch  monbo'  seek- 
ing to  fUe  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  be  considered  in  committee  unless 
the  proposed  report  has  been  available  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  proposed  report  in  the 
ooounittee.  If  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  matter  reported  upon,  every  reasonable 
effort  shall  be  made  to  have  such  hearings 
available  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
report  in  the  committee. 


-raoxT  vom 

vote  bf 


A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  committee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shaU  be  In  writing  and 
be  siffoed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxT,  it  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  it 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
is  given.  Each  proxy  authorizatian  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
buriness  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present:  shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and  tpe- 
df Ic  measure  of  matter  to  whkdi  it  applies: 
and.  unless  it  states  otherwise,  shall  apply 
to  any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
to  the  measure  or  matter. 


■ULSt.- 


be  had 


A  rollcall  of  the  memben  may 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

■DLs  s.— aaooKD  or  oomams  actioms 

The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  the 
rollcall  votes  taken  at  committee  business 
mec^tings.  The  original  records,  or  trtee 
ocvtos  thereof,  as  apixopriate.  shall  be 
available  f  «■  public  inspection  i^ienever  the 
committee  offices  are  open  for  puldlc  busi- 
ness. The  staff  shall  assure  that  such  origi- 
nal records  are  preserved  with  no  unauthor- 
ised alta«ti<H>s.  additions  or  defacement. 

■ULS  T.— XASK  rOBCX 

The  committee  may  estsMish  such  task 
forces  as  it  deenis  appropriate.  The  jurisdic- 
Uon  of  such  task  fcnoes  shall  be  estabUsbed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  «n«««w«w***  in  oonsul- 
tation  with  the  ranktaig  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  The  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  coomilttee  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  on  each  task  force. 


■uu  s.— HKAaniG  BAns  *m>  ^ 

The  chairman  of  the  oommlttee,  after 
omsultatlon  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  shall  announce 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  all 
hearings  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  hearings,  unless  he.  after 
consultation  with  that  member,  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  tor.  begin  sudi  bear- 
ings at  an  earlio'  date.  Whenever  any  hear- 
ing is  conducted  by  the  committee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  ocmunittee's  minori- 
ty party  members  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest by  a  maJOTity  of  them  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  before  the  oomple- 
tkm  of  the  hearing  to  caU  witnesses  sdected 
by  them  to  testify  with  respect  to  that 
measure  or  matter  during  at  least  one  day 
of  hearing.  Witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee  shall,  so  far  as  mcticaUe. 
submit  written  statements  at  least  72  boon 
in  advance  of  their  appearance. 

■OLE  •.— OPES  MEEmras 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  bearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  In  sooordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

■OLE  10.— nVE  MmUTE  ROIX 

Insofar  as  practicable,  witnesses  shall  be 
permitted  to  pcesent  their  oral  statements 
without  interruption,  questioning  by  the 
committee  members  taktog  place  afterward. 
After  completing  his  questioning,  the  chair- 
man shall  reoogniae  the  ranking  majority 
and  then  the  ranking  minority  Member,  and 
thereafter  in  recognizing  members  mesent. 
he  may  idve  preference  to  the  members  on 
the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing, 
taking  into  consideration  the  majority  and 
minority   ratio   of   the   members   actually 
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A  BMBber  dMtrinc  to 
k  quMtian  ahall  ■ddtwi  the  eluinnan  and 
not  tbe  witneM  In  onter  to  tnnire  orderly 
pracodurc. 

KkIi  member  may  question  tbe  wltneaee 
for  S  minutes,  tbe  reply  <rf  tbe  wttmm  being 
Included  In  tbe  S-mlnute  period.  After  aU 
members  bavc  bad  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  tbe  round  may  begin  a«iUn  under 
tbe  5-mlnute  rule. 

■uu  1 1.— imrBTiaATiTB  KSAanas: 


(3)  prepare  a  budget  for  tbe  eoounlttee 
and  present  sueh  budget  to  tbe  committee 
for  its  approval. 


Investigative  bearing  ataall  be  conducted 
■*««"Mi«g  to  tbe  proeedures  In  House  Rule 
XI.  Xk).  AH  questions  put  to  witnesses 
before  tbe  committee  aball  be  relevant  to 
tbe  subject  matter  before  tbe  committee  for 
conaMeration.  and  tbe  cbalrman  sball  rule 
on  tbe  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  tbe 


■ULB  is. 

A  staoograptalc  reoord  of  aO  testimony 
staan  be  kept  of  public  bearings  and  sball  be 
made  avallaible  on  sucb  conditions  as  tbe 
cbalrman  may  prescribe. 

■OU  IS.— TV,  SADIO.  Am  PBOIOOBArHS 

Wbsn  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an 
open  meetbw  or  bearing  of  tbe  committee 
may  be  covered,  in  wbole  or  In  part,  by  tele- 
viskm  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  stOl 
pbotogrspby,  tqr  any  of  sucb  metbods  of 
coverage,  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  House 
Rule  ZI.  S.  In  order  to  enforce  tbe  provl- 
aloiH  of  said  rule  or  to  maintain  an  accepta- 
ble standard  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, tbe  cbalTman  may  order  sucb  alter- 
ations, curtailment  or  discontinuance  of  cov- 
I  as  be  determines  I 


BULK  14. 

TiM  Cbalrman  sball  bave  tbe  autbortty  to 
blre  and  diacbarge  majority  staff  and  toMr 
jorlty-appolnted  sbared  staff.  Tbe  ranking 
mlDority  member  sball  bave  tbe  autbority 
to  blre  and  disebarge  minority  staff  and  mi- 
nority-appointed sbared  staff.  Tbe  autbori- 
aatlon  for  the  creation  of  new  majority  and 
maJortty-appotaited  sbared  staff  positloaa. 
subject  to  tbe  Coaamlttee's  budget,  aball 
reat  wttb  tbe  cbalrman.  and  tbe  ranking  mi- 
nority member  aball  bave  tbe  same  autbor- 
ity wttb  respect  to  minority  and  maJority- 
appotated  shared  staff . 


Tfsvd  to  be  pafcl  ftom  funds  set  aside  f  w 
the  ftaU  fimi«~*****  for  any  member  or  any 
staff  BBsmber  sball  be  paid  only  upon  tbe 
prior  autborlsatlan  of  tbe  cbalrman.  Travel 
may  be  autboriwd  by  the  diairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  msmber  in 
tlon  with  the  attenrtanne  of 
ducted  by  the  wnmlttoe  and 
fersnoea.  and  invsstlgatlona  wtaleb  Involve 
aettvttiss  or  subject  matter  under  tbe  gener- 
al Jurisdletlon  of  tbe  ffw™*****  Before 
such  authortatlan  Is  given  tbere  shall  be 
subnlttod  to  the  dialrman  In  writing  tbe 
following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  traveL 

(3)  The  dates  duriiw  which  travel  is  to  be 
mads  and  the  date  or  datea  of  tbe  event  for 
which  the  travel  Is  being  made. 

j([9)  The  location  of  tbe  event  for  which 
the  travel  la  to  be  made. 

(4)  The  names  of  member  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorisation. 


■uu  IS.— uamoiuL  oonas  or  cwanmaw 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall— 
(1>.  make  available  to  other  committees 
the  fleleet  Committee's  findings  and  recom- 
infn^ff»tii—  lesiitilin  from  the  Invcetlga- 
tlom  of  the  committee  as  appropriate:  and 


■ULs  n.—it 
These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended  or 
reperitd  by  a  majority  vote  of  tbe  commit- 
tee at  a  mMtlng  at  which  a  quorum  Is 
present.  If  at  least  two  legislative  days'  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  propoeed  change  has  been 
provided  eadi  member  of  the  committee 
prior  to  tbe  meeting  date  on  whicb  sucb 
changes  are  to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  cataeDt,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  procram  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oabcia)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks:) 

Mr.  OomALB,  for  60  minutes.  April 
1. 

Mr.  OonxALB.  for  60  minutes.  April 


3. 


Mr.  OoMXALB.  for  60  minutes.  April 
Mr.  OOHZALB.  for  60  minutes,  April 


(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HmiT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Moon,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BusTOH  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, todsy. 

Mr.  LoTT.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Madicuui.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RowLAJiD  of  Connecticut,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  m  Luoo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous materiaL') 

Mr.  RocmiKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  PBnrr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BusTAMAHTS.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WuTH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WxAvia.  for  B  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FLIFFO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalcb,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiauaaaoM,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Mendwr  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  aomAUS)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter) 

Mr.  Pamrta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  ccmsent.  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HnsT)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  DAmntMiTxa. 

Mr.  Shvstsk. 

BCr.  McGaATH. 

Mr.  Lownr  of  California. 


Mr.  OnJtAW. 

Mrs.  ROUKBMA. 

Mr.  LcACH  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KXMP  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  MiCHSX.. 

Ux.  NiXLSOif  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Yoxmo  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Daxm  of  California. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  FixLDS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hammsbschmist. 

Mr.WSBBK. 

Mr.  Lgwis  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  m  Luoo)  and  to  include 
extraneoiu  matter) 

Mr.  Mnxia  of  California. 

Mr.  GoiDOH. 

Mr.  SI  LA  Gakza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gatsos. 

Mr.  YATSOir. 

Mr.  Kahjorski. 

Mr.  Wrttlst. 

Mr.  Hdtcl  of  HawalL 

Mr.  FoKO  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Lamtos  in  two  instances. 

Bir.  DoRmLLT. 

Mr.  SwiVT. 

Mr.  LowxT  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bonit  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DoaoAH  of  North  Dakota  in  two 
instances. 

"Ux.  Tauzzh. 

Mr.  Staluugs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DncALLT. 

Mr.  CocLHO. 

BCr.  OaxasTAa. 

Bfr.  Rosx. 

Mr.  Psppsa. 

Mr.  Wxiss. 

Mr.  HAWKms. 

Mr.  Waxmax. 

Mr.  HuuAao. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Mabxkt. 

Mr.  Ramoxl  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lkhmah  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  tlUe: 

aj.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obligation  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  law  98-473  for  the  procurement  of 
MX  mlasUes.  subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ing^ (at  3  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  unUl  Monday.  April 
1. 1985.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXFENDtrrURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CEIUnKG  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

BClscellAneous  reports  fUed  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 


and  forwarded  to  the  dei^  of  the 
House  concerning  the  foreign  curren- 
cies and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  Inter- 
parliamentary Unions  and  other  simi- 
lar groups  or  delegations  during  calen- 


dar year  1984  in  connection  with  for- 
eign travel  pursuant  tgt  Public  Law. 95- 
384  are  as  follows: 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMTJWICATIOWS. 
FTC. 

Under  dauae  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive ocnmnunlcations  were  taken  from 
the  Bpeaker'B  table  and  referred  as  f ol- 

lOWK 

Ml.  A  letter  fram  the  Admlnletrator.  Ai- 
Tlrwwnwital  Protectlan  Aceney.  tnumUt- 
tlng  a  draft  of  propceed  lecWatlon  to 
■mend  mod  extend  the  Pederal  IneecUeide. 
yunatelde.  mad  Bodenttrlrte  Act  ma  emwided. 
for  a  jrean:  to  the  Oomnilttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Acttnc  DIreetor.  De- 
fenae  Securtty  AMietanre  Aceney.  tranmlt- 
ttaic  the  required  tnfarmation  concemhig 
the  DeparUnent  of  the  Mavr'a  pgopoeed 
letter  of  offer  of  def enw  artlelee  in  exeeee  of 
IN  maUan  to  PakMan.  iNinuant  to  10 
VAC.  IMb  (06  Stat.  1208):  to  the  Cotnmlt- 
tae  on  Aimed  Serrioee. 

90S.  A  letter  from  the  Actlnt  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Oef eoee  for  Reeearch  end  Bnclneer- 
inc.  tnmmlttlnc  a  report  on  Independent 
reeearch  and  development  and  Md  and  pro- 
poaal  coata.  pomant  to  PuUlc  Law  91-441, 
OOMc):  to  the  Committee  on  Anaed 


004.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Stratcgk 
DefeiMe  InltlatlTe  Organlaatloa.  tianamlt- 
tlng  a  letter  atattnc  that  the  atratedc  de- 
feue  iBittatlve  (SDI)  reeearch  profram  can 
be  of  opttnal  benefit  U  all  technology  la  ap- 
pcopriately  rlin'*'*'*  or  undaaaified:  to  the 
Coanmittee  on  Armed  Servloea 


905.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  Diatrlct  of 
Columbia,  tranamlttlng  a  report  entitled 
"Bacheated  Satatea  Fund  Review"  to  replace 
the  prevloua  copy  erroneoualy  laaued  with- 
out the  agency  oommenta  being  included, 
purauant  to  Public  Law  9S-198,  aectlon 
455(d):  to  the  Committee  <m  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

906.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnietrator.  Bn- 
vinnunental  Protection  Agency,  tranamlt- 
tlng a  draft  of  propoeed  legialation  to 
extend  certain  provlaloaa  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  aa  amwidwl.  for  2  yean:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

907.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlatrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  tranamlt- 
tlng a  draft  of  propoeed  legldatlon  to 
■mend  and  extend  the  CHean  Air  Act,  as 
"»Mw««wiH,  for  2  yean;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fenae  Security  Aaalatanre  Agency,  tranamlt- 
tbDg  the  Department  of  the  Navy'a  propoeed 
letter  of  offer  to  Pakiatan  for  defenae  artl- 
elee and  aevlcea  wtlmatwi  to  coat  $50  mil- 
lion, purauant  to  22  VAC.  2776(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaira. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aaalatant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legialattve  and  Inter- 
governmental Affaira,  tranamlttlng  a  report 
of  political  oontributiona  tor  John  Dtmitri 
Negroponte,  to  be  the  Aaalatant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ooeana  and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affaira,  purauant  to 
PubUc  law  96-465,  aectton  304(bX2):  to  the 
Committee  on  Pueign  Affaira. 


910.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  VS.  Infor- 
mation Agmcy,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed legialation  to  authorlM  appropria- 
tiona  for  the  VA  Information  Agoicy  for 
fiwaa  yean  1906  and  1967  to  enable  the 
Agency  to  carry  out  international  infonna- 
tlon  and  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programK  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
faira. 

911.  A  letter  fmn  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  |nt>poeed  leg- 
ialation to  amend  the  Coaatal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972,  aa  amended,  to  authorise 
appropriatlona  tar  aectkm  315  of  the  act  and 
admlnlatratlve  expenaea  for  fiscal  yean 
1986, 1967,  and  1988,  and  for  other  purpoaev 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fiaheriea. 

912.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portatlon,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legidUUion  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1058  to  advance  the  scheduled  termi- 
nation date  of  the  Faaential  Air  Service  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purpoeea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Tranaportation. 

91S.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoeed  legialation  to  au- 
thoriae  appropriationi  for  environmental  re- 
aearch.  development,  and  demooatratlon  for 
flM»l  yean  1986  and  1987:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portation. tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legldatlon  to  ■mei>d  the  Natural  Oaa  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968.  aa  amended,  and  the 
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Haiardoua  JLlquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1979  to  auihoriae  appropriatlona  for  flacal 
yean  1906  and  1907,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
Jointly,  to  }hB  Committees  on  BDercy  and 
Commerce  Ond  Public  Wotka  and  Tranapor- 
tation.       \ 

915.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlatiator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  tranamlt- 
tlng a  (JMft  of  propoaed  leghOatlan  to 
amend  and]extend  title  I  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, IMwarch.  and  Sanetuariea  Act.  aa 
amended,  ibr  2  years;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mitteea  on  {Merchant  Marine  and  Fiaheriea 
and  Public  worka  and  Ttanaportatlon. 

916.  A  Mtter  from  the  Acting  Aaalatant 
Secretary  bf  State  tot  LegWattve  and  Gov- 
einmental  lAf faira,  tranantttinc  a  draft  of 
propoaed  iMialatlon  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Hoitta^B  Relief  Act  of  1900;  Jointly  to 
the  Comntteea  on  FiMvign  Affaira.  Poat 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Ways  and 


REPORlis    OF    COMMlTi'EEB    ON 
PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RE80LU- 

B  T 


TIONS 


.No, 
the 


^    2  Of  rule  XITT,  reports 

btees  were  delivered  to  the 
jrintlng  and  reference  to  the 
jendar.  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Intotor  and 

HJl.  1185.  A  UU  to  amend 

jliahing  the  Petrified  Forest  Na- 
(Rept.  No.  99-30).  Referred  to 
ttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Union. 

Committee  In  Interior  and 

H.R.  1373.  A  bm  to  desig- 

Idemeaa  In  the  Point  Reyea  Na- 

lore  In  Calif omla  aa  the  Phillip 

Jdemeaa:  with  an  amendment 

[90-31).  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 

lole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 


iuA  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and 
HJl.  1714.  A  bill  to  authofHe 

^___;,  to  the  Natkwal  Aerooautica 

and'^wcelAdmlnlatrattan  for  reaeardi  and 
devek«)me$it,  apace  fllglit.  oontrol  and  daU 
communications,  oonstruetlan  of  facilities. 
and  reseuch  and  program  management, 
and  for  ottier  purpoeec  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.,  99-32).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  jWhole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


rUBUC  BILLS  AND 
I    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  tlauae  5  of  rule  X  and  <dause 
4  of  rule  IXXII.  public  Mils  and  resolu- 
tions weite  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Buooi,  Mr.  HxnBABB. 
Mr.  TAUzn,  Mr.  Boana.  Mr.  Bomo. 
Mit.  Omz.  Mr.  Mumm.  Mr.  Tonra 
of  Alaaka,  Mr.  Dans.  Mr.  Shumwat. 
Mi^   Fiiunnja.   Mr.   CHArm,   and 
Mi^  BnrtUET): 
HJl.  1744.  A  bill  to  authoite  appropria- 
tiona  for  tlacal  year  1086  for  the  operatloo 
and  »«i«t«4»"*"^  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
tat  other;  puipoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fiaheriea. 
By  Mr.  CONYBR8: 
HJt  1785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
RighU  Adt  of  1965  to  prohibit  the  require- 
ment thai:  a  majority,  rather  than  a  idurali- 
ty,  of  votaa  cast  in  a  primary  electkm  for 
FMeral   Office   be   obtained   in   order   to 


achieve  nomination:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rom): 
HJL  1786.  A  biU  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
faira. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ixvni 
of   Michigan.    Mr.    FAUimtoT,   Mr. 
nuaa.  Mr.  Mahtom.  Mr.  Fusna, 
Mr.   LaFaloe.   Mr.    CHAimLn.    Mr. 
AoConi,  and  Mr.  Lowxt  of  Wash- 
ington): 
HJl.  1787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finanoe  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  1788!  A  bin  to  amend  the  Refugee 
Education  Aaaiatance  Act  of  1980  with  re- 
apect  to  detorminationa  of  the  number  of  el- 
igible participanU  undCT  auch  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BREAUZ  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Tonra  of  Alaaka): 
HJt.  1780.  A  bm  rdating  to  the  authoriza- 
tkn  of  appropriationa  for  certain  compo- 
nents  of    the    Natlont.^    WOdllfe    Refuge 
Syatem;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fiaheriea. 
ByMraBTRON: 
HJt.   1790.   A  bill   to  withdraw  certain 
public  landa  for  military  purpoaea.  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aff aln  and  Aimed 

Servloea  

By  Mr.  DANNEMETER: 
HJl.  1701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  trustees  of 
certain  indivMual  retirement  accounts  to 
extend  credit,  with  the  account  as  security 
for  such  credit,  to  the  individual  tar  whose 
benefit  such  account  is  maintained  if  such 
individual  agrees  to  accept  a  high-deductible 
option  under  a  group  health  inauranoe  plan 
offered  by  the  employo'  of  such  Individual 
in  return  for  oontributiona  by  the  employer 
to  auch  account;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 
HJL  1702.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  polygraph  and 
other  detection  of  deception  examinations 
and  prtddbit  certain  practices  with  reqiect 
thereto  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
privacy  rights  of  employees  and  Individuals 
SI  I  >  lull  employment  with  employen  en- 
gaged in  any  business  or  activity  in  or  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce  while  permit- 
ting auch  employen  to  use  such  ex^mlna- 
tkma  to  protect  their  busineaaea  and  control 
property  loaaea  attributable  to  employee 
theft  and  other  acts  of  misconduct;  to  the 
Committee  <m  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

FlAXio,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 

HJL  1703.  A  bill  to  prohibit  dlscrimina- 

tton  in  insurance  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 

religion,  sex.  or  national  origin;  to  ttie  Com- 

mlttes  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
HJL  1704.  A  bill  to  permit  States  to  exer- 
cise regulatory  jurisdiction  over  intrastate 
raUroad  abandonments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWDT  of  Mississippi: 
HJL  1705.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  a  restricUon 
set  fwth  in  the  act  of  April  21, 1800;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  naoHAH,  Mr.  Sikorski,  and  Mr. 
ToiuciLiJ): 
HJL  1796.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  stable  relationships  among  commu- 


nltiea,  profeaaional  aporta  tcama.  and 
leaguea  and  in  the  aucceaaful  operation  of 
such  teams  In  communities  throii^iout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself  and  Mn 
BozB): 
HJL  1797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  pennlt  suspen- 
sion of  deportatkm  without  regard  to  depar- 
tures which  do  not  meaningfully  interrupt 
continuous  physical  preaenoe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA 
HJL  1790.  A  UU  to  authoriae  appropria- 
tlona to  the  Department  of  Ebergy  for  dvfl- 
ian  research  and  development  programs  for 
nscal  yean  1906,  1987,  and  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

HJL  1799.  A  bm  to  authorlK  appropriar 
tions  to  the  Dqiartment  of  Aiergy  for  dvfl- 
ian  energy  programs  for  fiscal  yean  1986, 
1987,  and  1988:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Sdaace  andTedmokigy. 
By  Mr.  R08TENK0WBKI  (for  htan- 
■df  and  Mr.  DuiRaui): 
HJL  1800.  A  bm  to  make  technical  ootree- 
ttons  relating  to  the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of 
1984.  and  tar  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Oim- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himsdf,  Mr. 

Mr.      Aaauazio,      Mr. 

r,  Mr.  BxAoei,  Mr.  Boaioa  of 

Mirfii[«»i,  ifr.  BoncBi,  Mr.  Clat, 

Mr.    CaocaaiT,    Mr.    DoaBn,    Mr. 

EvAaa  of  Illinois,  Mr.  FAUWiaoT,  Mr. 

nuaa.  Mr.  HAwam.  Mr.  Hatxb. 

Mr.  HowAiB.  Mr.  KASiaaiBiB.  Mr. 

LAMToa.  Mr.  iMttm  at  Michigan,  Mr. 

MAxaxT,  Mr.  MABxnnz.  Mr.  Mat- 

■DUiaa,  Ms.  Mianuai.  Mr.  Mooor, 

Mr.    OaasxAB.    Mr.    Ownn.    Mr. 

Plica.  Mr.  Romao.  Mr.  Roa.  Mr. 

RoTBAL,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Souat.  Mr. 

Sroan.  Mr.  Sroaaa,  Mr.  TOaaxa.  Mr. 

Towaa.-Mr.  Vnrro.  Mr.  Wbavb.  and 

Mr.Wnaa): 

HJL  1801.  A  bm  to  lanvlde  for  the  aolven- 

cy  of  the  Medicare  Program  and  to  reform 

the  health  care  financing  ayatem;  Jointly,  to 

the  Committeea  on  Ways  and  Means  and 

Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OIUIAN  (for  himeelf,  Mr. 
EOGAX.  Mr.  DnuixT,  Mr.  MOarooai- 
■XT,  Mr.  HAMMBacHmR,  and  Mr. 
Daschu): 
HJL  1802.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  estatdish  certain  require- 
ments for  the  procurement  by  contract  of 
certain  services  that  are  reaerved  for  per- 
formance by  i»ef erence  eligibles  in  the  com- 
petitive service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civn  Service. 

By  Mr.  HEPTEL  of  Hawaii: 

HJL  1803.  A  bm  to  provide  for  regtenal 

petroleum  reserves,  as  part  of  the  stiategic 

petroleum  reserve,  in  certain  regions  of  the 

United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  fiiergy 

and  Commerce^ 

^  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
HJL  1804.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain State  and  local  real  property  taxes  paid 
by  a  financial  Institution  on  bdialf  of  a 
mortgagor  shall  be  treated  as  paid  on  De- 
cembo-  31;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
HJL  1805.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  eliminate'  duplica- 
tive mailings  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  allowing  the  statement  of  State 
and  local  income  tax  refunds  paid  during  a 
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jtKt  to  be  fumiahed  bef we  Janu- 
■IT  of  tlM  foOowtac  colffirtT  year,  to  the 
Oatnatttee  on  Waya  and  Ifeana. 

By  Mr.  BJHUWMB  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Baaauua.  and  Mr.  OnxtY. 
HJt.  1106.  A  bm  to  reoogntae  tbe  organlsi- 
tion  known  as  tbe  Dau^tcn  of  TTnlon  Vet- 
erana  of  the  CtrO  War  IMl-lSSS;  to  the 
OoouBlttee  on  the  Judidary. 
By  Mr.  LftFilLCB: 
HJL  U07.  A  tam  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  repeal  the  tax 
credit  for  political  oontrfbutlona  made  to  po- 
litical actkm  oommltteea:  to  tbe  Committee 
OD  Waya  and  Meana. 

HA.  ISOt.  A  bm  entitled:  the  "Intemar 
tional  Trade  and  Inveatment  Act  Amend- 
menta  of  ISW^  jointly,  to  the  Commltteea 
on  Waya  and  Meana;  Banking,  PInanoe  and 
Urban  Affftin;  Xnergy  and  mmmeree;  For- 
eim  Affalia:  and  Bdueatlan  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LAMTOS  (for  hlnwelf,  Mr. 
BcnauM.  Mr.  AcKaoua,  Mr.  Aboab- 
■o.  Mr.  AMtMA.  Mr.  Aotmcw.  Mr. 
Amuiuio,  Mr.  Baana.  Mr.  Bunmrx. 
Mr.  Bbmas.  Mr.  Baun.  Mrr 
Boon.  Mrs.  Bonaii  of  California. 
Mr.  Clat,  Mra.  Counm.  Mr.  Coooh- 
UM,  Mr.  CBOcsarr.  Mr.  Dobbi.  Mr. 
DBXtnia,  Mr.  DomntLT,  Mr. 
Draani.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jeraey, 
Mr.  BBWAUia  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bd- 
WAiM  of  California,  Mr.  Fauvtbot, 
Mr.  noouii.  Mr.  Foousxta.  Mr. 
FOBB  of  Mh^iigan,  Mr.  FkAioc.  Mr. 
Qnaom,  Mr.  Oa^.  Mr.  OuAun. 
Mr.  BvnL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Horn. 
Mr.  JAOOaa.  Mr.  Kna^  Mr.  Imbiuji 
of  California,  Mr.  I^m  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  iMfvn  at  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Lswis 
of  Flortda.  Mr.  MAvaooua.  Mr.  Mab- 
ram,  Mr.  MOCtauxs.  Mr.  MCKn- 
mr.  Mi.  MnnnaKi.  Mr.  Mnxa  of 
Califonla.  Mr.  MnarA.  Mr.  Mitcb- 
lUL,  Mr.  MoABTiBT.  Mr.  Moaauoa  of 
Waahmgtan,  Mr.  Mkaik.  Mr. 
Fvna.  Mr.  Pona.  Mr.  Ram.  Mr. 
Ronm.  Mrs.  Rockbia.  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Roaao,  Mtl  BnnwwiiBB,  Mr. 
Scnuii^  Mr.  HBTaaaiiwo.  Mr.  Smrh 
of  New  Jeiaey.  Mr.  Saon  of  norida, 
Mr.  8r  Omuni.  Mr.  Bxabs.  Mr. 
Swirr.  Mr.  TObbiobjj.  Mr.  TOwwa. 
Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr.  Wazmam.  Mr. 
WBBAT.  and  Mr.  ZucbavY. 
HJi.  law.  A  bUl  to  end  tbe  uae  of  steel 
Jaw  loghold  traps  on  animals  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Energy  and 


By  Mr.  IXWI8  of  CaUfomla  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BxBBBOUi.  Mrs.  Mabtib  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Ffemau  Mr.  Michb,. 
Mn.  VocABoncn.  and  Mr.  Mowraoii- 

HJL  laiO.  A  bin  to  provide  for  adminlstra- 
tlOB  of  pay  of  new  Oovemment  Printing 
Qttloe  employees  under  the  preraiUng  rate 
■yatem  and  the  General  8dtedule.  while 
prateetlng  the  pay  of  preaent  Ooreinment 
mnttng  Office  employeea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ifwiar  ftdwinlftmtii?*' 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  hbnaelf.  Mr.  Sibb- 

■ouc  Mr.  Micm.  Mr.  Pagxabb.  Mr. 
Mr.    Babtlbzt.    Mr. 
R.  Mr.  NiBLaoa  of  Utah.  Mr. 

OxuT.  Mr.  BAsamt.  Mr.  FkABKUB. 

Mr.    MooBHBAB,    Mr.    Bum.    Mr. 

niiBiiiiiBW    Mr.  Htbs,  Mr.  Oon- 

aiCB.  Mrs.  Bou.  Mr.  Wabwasb.  Mr. 

Mack.  Mr.  Hmnai.  Mr.  Roae.  Mr. 

Cmtrm,  Mr.  MoBaoii,  Mr.  Abhbt. 

Mr.  Basbub.  Mr.  Cbabb.  Mr.  8ou>- 

■oai.  Mr.  Zaauu.  Mr. 

Mr.  LowttT  of  Calif  oRila): 


HJL  ISll.  A  bHI  to  authorise  an  emidoyer 
to  pay  a  youth  employment  opportunity 
wage  to  a  person  under  90  years  <rf  age  from 
Mtoy  through  8q>tember  under  the  Fair 
iMbat  Standards  Act  of  IMS  untfl  Septem- 
ber ao,  1067,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Cotbb;  Mr.  OnoB.  Mr. 

TOWBS.  Mr.  Bnuu  Mr.  Wbbat,  Mr. 

DowBBT  of  New  Totk.  Mr.  Faubt- 

BOT.  Mr.  Mnxa  of  Oalifomia.  Mr. 

Matsdi.  Mr.  Oaboa.  Mr.  MnontL. 

Mr.  Ooxnis.  Mr.  Snma.  Mr.  Mab- 

mm.  Mr.  Hatbb.  Mr.  Faho.  Mr. 

Bobiob  of   Mtehlgan.   Mr.  Owbbb. 

Mr.    OniAixT.   Mr.    ComBaa.   Mr. 

Cbockbit.  Mr.  WSatb^  Mk.  Kaftob. 

Mr.  lAABB.  Mr.  Bbmab.  Mr.  Wkna. 

Mr.    Babbbb.    Mrs.    Oouibs.    Mr. 

Sataob.  Mr.  Wazmab.  Mr.  VkBio. 

fnA  ifr,  Dascbu): 
HJL  laia.  A  taOl  to  prohibit  any  person 
from  exercising  sny  functions  of  an  honor- 
ary consular  officer  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affatas. 

By  Mr.  MacKAT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Shaw,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  McCouuii. 

Mr.    NnaoB   of   Vlorlda.    and   Mr. 

YouBO  of  Florida): 
HJL  laia.  A  bill  to  deauthoriae  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
anti  TraiiiiMTtlatiffn 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 

STABOBJum.  Mr.  RoBBoa.  Mr.  Bm- 

soB.  Mr.  OoBBsaaoB.  Mr.  Evabs  of 

Iowa,  Mr.  SuiUBna.  Mr.  Bbocb,  Mr. 

DoBBZB,  and  Mr.  JuruBBa): 
HJL   iai4.   A  bill   entitled:   the  "Ftem 
EUergeney  Credit  Act  of  1066":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Stabk.  Mr.  DBLLxnia.  Mr.  LoBBom, 

Mr.    MacKat,    Mr.    Asoabbo.    Mr. 

FMabk.  and  Mrs.  Bubiob  of  Califor- 
nia): 
HR.  laia.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  ensure  fair  competition  In  the 
licensing  of  existing  hydroelectric  projects 
and.  In  doing  so.  to  maintain  and  enhance 
dhmsity  within  the  electric  utility  Industry, 
thoeby  ensuring  the  maximum  develop- 
ment and  utUlaaUon  of  the  Nation's  public 
resouroes  for  the  benefit  of  all  electric  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enn^^dOommeroe. 
By  Ms.  MUCUUUU: 
HJL  laiO.  A  bOl  to  amend  Utle  36.  United 
States  (3ode.  to  provide  veterans  with  toU 
free  telephone  secern  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
miniatraUan  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
crisis  counseling  and  Information  about 
services  and  benefits  offered  by  the  Admin- 
istration: to  the  Coeamlttee  on  Veterana'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJL  laiT.  A  UU  to  amend  title  aa.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  direct  the  Admlnlatrator  of 
Veterans'  Aff atars  to  estsblish.  maintain,  and 
utfliae  a  central  data  bank  of  information 
for  the  puipoae  of  providing  Immediate  In- 
formation to  law  enforcement  personnel  In 
barricade  or  hostage  situations  Involving  a 
veteran  and  for  the  purpose  of  Improving 
administrative  recorctteeping  functions  of 
the  Veterana'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.ARMET: 
HJL  laia.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Afteizs  to  rdease  a  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  certain  real  property 
conveyed  by  the  Administrator  to  the  dty 
of  McKtamey.  TX  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'Affairs. 


By  Mr.  NIEL80N  of  Utah  (by  re- 
queat): 

HJL  laiO.  A  UU  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  restrlet  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servloes  with  respect  to  regulating 
food  as  drucK  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr;  OBERSTAR: 

HJI.  laao.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  234  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  indhrid- 
ual  who  Is  entitled  both  to  dlsabOlty  taisur- 
ance  benefits  and  to  other  periodic  benefits, 
and  who  Is  consequently  subject  to  benefit 
reductions  under  that  section,  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  such  reduction  by  taking  Into  ac- 
count certain  noncovered  earnings  In  the 
year  of  his  or  her  disability  and  the  8  pre- 
ceding years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


HJL  laai.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  vedal  Um- 
Itation  on  total  family  benefits  which  Is 
presently  applicable  In  cases  where  the  pri- 
mary benefldary  Is  entitled  to  dtebOity  in- 
surance beneflta;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
MiH  Mrsns 

HJL  laaa.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  widow's 
and  widower's  insurance  benefits,  ss  weU  as 
old-age  Insurance  benefits,  may  be  Incnased 
by  the  application  of  the  delayed  retirement 
credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  PA8HATAN: 
HJL  laaa.  a  bOl  to  amend  tbe  National 
Houstaig  Act  to  protect  the  ri^ts  of  State- 
(diartered  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
engage  In  activities  and  make  Investments 
authorised  under  State  law.  to  enaure  effec- 
tive supovlslon  of  such  sssodatlons  by 
State^harterlng  authorltiea  and  to  provide 
for  artrtttlnnal  funding  of  the  primary  re- 
serve of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hanfctoy,  Flnanoc  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    htanself.    Mr. 

Babtob  of  Texas.  Mr.  FteBiB,  Mr. 

OABOA.  Mr.  Hna.  Mr.  Jarsoaaa. 

Mr.    KosnuTBi,    Mr.    Niblbob   of 

Utah.    Mr.    Oasr,    Mr.    Oub.    Mr. 

Pbibi.  Mr.  Sbbbbubo.  Mr.  Sxabx. 

and  Mr.  Vouma): 
HJL  1334.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  In  order  to  provide  for  certain 
cost  savinv  related  to  oomndasaries,  move- 
ment of  household  effects  of  military  per- 
sonnel, the  dosing  or  realignment  of  mili- 
tary Installations,  and  miUtary  aircraft  fuel 
conservation;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Babtob  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dixob.  Mr. 

FkBBxau  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Hobb.  Mr. 

JxwoBBs.  Mrs.  Kbbbbllt.  Mr.  Koar- 

MATBi.  Mr.  NiBLSOB  Of  Utah,  Mr. 

Osbt.  Mr.   Oub.   Mr.   Pbibi.  Mr. 

POBiBB,  Mr.  SBiaiBiiBB.  Mr.  Sxabx, 

and  Mr.  Voumbi): 
HJL  lasS.  A  biU  to  reduce  the  cosU  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  operating,  maintain- 
ing, leasing,  and  acquiring  motor  vehicles, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    PEASE    (f(v    himself.    Mr. 

Babtob  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr. 

Hilbb,    Mr.    JBFVOBiis.    Mr.    Koar- 

MuiTBB.  Mr.  NnuoB  of  Utah.  Mr. 

Oub.  Mr.  Pbibi.  Mr.  Poana.  Mr. 

Sbbbbubo.    Mr.    Stabk.    and    Mr. 

VouooB): 
HJL  1836.  A  UU  to  Increase  revenues  by 
Improving   Internal  Revenue  Service  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  laws  and  to  repeal  the 
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10-day  giaoe  period  for  tbe  payment  of  oei^ 
tain  totoaico-ielated  eadae  taxes; 


to  the 
Committed  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Ux.   PEASE   (for   himaelf.   Mr. 
BaIoob  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Uaam.  Mr. 
FS^azBL.  Mr.  Gabou.  Mr.  Hub,  MT. 
JatroBBS.  Mra.  KIbbbxt.  Mr.  Soar- 
ma»xb.  Mr.  NiBJOB  of  Utah.  Mr. 
OUB,  Mr.  PBIBI.  Mr.  PoaxBi.  Mr. 
SitBBBUBa.  and  Mr.  BuamY. 
ILBL  Itaei.  A  UU  to  hiijilmient  five  user 
fee  rrw>mffw~««""™  of  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion respecting  the  OepartmenU  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Xnergy,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interfeir  and  Insular  AffUis. 

By  iMr.  PEASE  (fbr  Umaelf.  Mr. 
Bi^B  of  Texaa.  Mr.  ItanaL.  Mr. 
OfsciA.  Mr.  HnBi.  Mr.  jBrroBBS. 

Mis.  ksBBBUT.  Mr.  KOBIHATBU  Mr. 

NixaoB  of  Utah,  Mr.  Obbt,  Mr. 
O^.  Mr.  Pxni,  Mr.  Poana.  Mr. 
SBBBBUBO.  and  Mi.  Scabk): 
HJL  18ia.  A  UU  to  tanptamant  two  reoom- 
inrp'«yM"t-  of  the  Grace  Oommlsskm  re- 
garding Federal  beslth  care,  and  for  other 
purposes;!  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Aimed  Services.  Veterans'  Affairs.   Waya 
and  Meai^  and  Energy  and  Cununerce. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJL  law.  A  UU  to  reoogniae  the  organiaap 
tkm  known  as  The  Statue  of  Lil)erty-Enis 
Island  Foundation.  Inc.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  <he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  18M.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  rebuire  the  Federal  Trade  Commia- 
sion  and  &e  Department  of  Justice  to  main- 
tain a  re«k>rd  of  outside  fommnnlraHnns  by 
their  employees  oonceming  sny  proposed 
awinltltl"^  of  securities  or  assets  irtileh  is 
subject  to  the  notification  and  waiting  re- 
quirements of  section  7A  of  such  act;  to  the 
'.  on  the  Judidary. 
II.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton 
prohlUt  certain  Involun- 
Ittons  of  persons  engsged  in  com- 
1  sny  sctivtty  affecting  commerce 
and  to  fi^h""*'  an  advisory  commission  to 
study  the  eff  ecu  of  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary meriers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
dary. 

HJL  1^2.  A  bUl  to  eatabUsh  an  Office  of 
C!ompeUnon  and  Eoonomic  Concentration; 
to  the  Conmlttee  on  the  Judidary. 

By  [Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  htanself 
I  Mr.  Wtub)  (by  request): 
HJL  1<W.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  snd  refine 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
snce  Aet,ito  provide  for  more  flexible  saaeas- 
ment  procedures,  to  Improve  methods  for 
Insuring  deposits  and  for  paying  insured  de- 
positors, to  estabUsh  prtoilUes  smong  claim- 
ante  to  the  estates  of  faOed  banks,  and  for 
otho'  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  andOTMn  Affairs. 
By  liTL  SCHROEDBR: 
HJL  1W4.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  mutual, 
stanultanoous.  verifiable  eessstlnn  of  the 
testing  ^  nuclear  warheads  effective  on 
August  1  1005.  snd  for  other  puiposes; 
Jotaitly.  tb  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  ^ytrdgn  A^ta. 
ByMr.SHUSTER: 
HJL  liss.  A  UU  to  amend  the  RaOroad 
Retiremttit  Act  of  1074  to  eltmlnar,f  certain 
reductlobs  in  costK>f-livlng  increases;  to  the 
Committee  on  BnCTgyand  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SLATTERT: 
HJL  1636.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Internal 
RevenuefCode  of  lOM  to  provide  that  the 
use  of  oOrtatai  public  safety  and  emergency 
vehidea  knd  certain  sdMOl  buses  for  oom- 
muting  purposes  sbaU  be  treated  as  a  fringe 
benefit  itot  IndudlUe  in  groB  income  of  the 


>in— miitor  to  the  extent  such  use  is  fen'  the 
convenience  of  the  emidoyer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  snd  Mesas. 
ByMr.TALLON: 

HJL  iaS7.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Communl- 
catlons  Act  of  1034  to  rfhr**^**  the  require- 
ment tat  carrying  of  certain  out-of-State 
taitiadcaat  aignals  by  sny  cable  system  under 
the  must<8rry  rules  of  the  Commlsskm;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  snd  Commerce. 

HJL  laaa.  a  UU  to  credit  certatai  service 
performed  by  National  Guard  t^fhnirians 
prior  to  January  1.  lOW.  as  Federal  emidoy- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  dvQ  service  retire- 
ment benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  snd  CIvQ  Service. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 

HJL  laaO.  A  UU  to  repeal  the  provlskms 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1004  rdating  to 
the  wnmintMmmsru^  of  amtemponuieous 
reoorda  with  respect  to  the  bustaieB  use  of 
certain  property,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  Umsdf.  Mr. 
Roax,  Mr.  Whittakb,  and  Mr. 
MgSwbb): 

HJL  1340.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1034  to  clarify  policies  regard- 
ing the  riibt  to  view  sateUite-tranamitted 
television  programming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
HJL  1341.  A  UU  to  amoid  the  ConsoUdat- 
ed  Farm  and  itaral  Development  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
granto  for  centers  for  rural  technology  de- 
vetopment;  to  the  Qmmilttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  1342.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shaU  be  known  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Devdopment.  to  transfer  the  administration 
of  certain  conservati<m  programs  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service,  to  catabllsh  the  Rural 
Development  Administratlim  within  tiie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, to  tranaf er  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain rural  housing  inogrsms  from  the  Aim- 
ers Home  Administration  to  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Admlnistraticm.  to  provide  that 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration  shsll  be 
known  as  the  Fsim  Administration,  and  for 
other  puipoees;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Banking.  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs.       

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
HJL  lau.  A  bfll  to  enaUe  States  primari- 
ly affected  by  the  siting  of  repodtories  for 
hli^-levd  radioactive  waste  or  spent  nude- 
sr  fUd  to  participate  effectively  tai  the  site 
selection,  review,  snd  spproval  process,  snd 
for  other  purposes;  Jointiy,  to  tbe  Commit- 
tees <m  Intolor  snd  Insular  Affairs  and 
ttwigy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
HJL  1844.  A  Ull  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1077  to  establish  separate  de- 
duetions  sllowaUe  for  dependmt  care  ex- 
and  excess  shelter  expenses  taa  pur- 
of  determining  certain  benefit  levels 
under  the  food  stamp  program,  and  to  tai 
i_nMU  the  T"»^""""  amount  of  audi  deduc- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alsska  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Lkbt.  and  Mr. 
Stuuds): 
HJL  1345.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensati(m  paid  to  tbe 
surviving  spouse  of  sn  officer  who  served  as 
Conunandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  sbaU  be 
paid  at  the  ssme  rate  ss  paid  to  the  surviv- 


ing spouses  of  officers  who  served  as  chief 
of  one  of  the  other  Armed  Fotces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterana'  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  htanadf  and  Ma. 

HJ.  Rea.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  dedgnsif 
the  weA  »««g<«™«*'g  Septembrr  15.  lOW.  as 
"National  Dental  Hygiene  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  snd  Ctvfl  Service. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJ.  Res.  210.  Joint  residutian  to  reaffirm 
VS.  soUdarity  with  the  aapiratlnna  of  cap- 
tive nations  In  central  and  Eastern  Europe 
by  repudiating  the  consequences  of  the  1045 
Yalta  executive  sgreements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HJ.  Res.  2W.  Jofait  resolution  to  recogniae 
the  vital  role  played  by  memben  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  in  the  nstionsi 
defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
VU.  Res.  221.  Joint  resOhition  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  lOW  as  'Vatlonal 
Make-A-^nsh  Month";  to  the  Oommlttfie  on 
Post  Office  and  Civfl  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  103.  Concurrent  reaUntian 
relating  to  United  States-Japan  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  snd  Means. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  hfansdt  Mr. 
Wbiohi.  Mr.  Fasgbu..  Mr.  Fobb  of 
Mi^htgM,  Mr.  BOLABB.  Mr.  Taixob. 
and  Mr.  Towaa): 
H.  Con.  Rea.  104.  C:oncurTent  reaUntion 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congrea  that  fund- 
ing levds  for  Federal  foreign  Isnguagr  and 
International  education  and  exdiange  pto- 
grams  should  be  maintained  or  Incrcaaed; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foielgn  Af- 
fairs snd  Education  snd  labor. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Res.  117.  ReaUutlon  electing  members 
of  the  Jotait  QBomittee  on  Printing  and 
members  of  the  Joint  (3ommittee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Library;  considered  and  i 
to. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  (dauae  4  6t  rule  XXn, 
56.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla, 
relative  to  developmental  dlssbllitlfs  fund- 
ing; to  tbe  Committee  on  Energy  snd  Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RBSOLDTIONS 

Under  <flauae  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  SABO  introduced  a  UU  (HJL  1846) 
providing  tar  a  5-year  extenslan  of  each  of 
two  patente  relating  to  cardiac  drucc  iriilch 
was  referred  to  ttie  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  (dause  4  of  rule  XXII.  mon- 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJL  3:  Mr.  Pabbtxa.  Mr.  BiisisiiBU.  Mr. 
THtmAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Kabjobski.  Mr. 
BoocHBU  Mr.  FBNBAB.  Mr.  Ixbmab  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Slaxibit.  Mr.  Dbbbick.  Mr.  Soeob- 
sKi.  Mr.  AuOon.  Mr.  Hocxabt.  Mis. 
ScHBuasBB.  and  Mr.  LABToa. 

HJL  7:  Mr.  Tobbbb. 
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HJi.  TO:  Mr.  Baowii  of  Ctdondo.  Ifr. 
DoMiMt  of  California.  Mr.  OnHaucH.  and 
Mr.SnjAiraaL 

HJL  M:  Mr.  Aamr  and  Mr.  DbUt. 

HJl.  M:  Mr.  Cbaprix. 

HJt  IS*  Mr.  HowAU.  Mr.  Munoa.  Mr. 
WiiMiuMt.  Mr.  BoBSKi.  Mr.  \Muam,  Mr. 
Aa— wo.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jeney.  and  Mr. 
MAamiB. 

HJl.  3M>:  MiB.  Boooa.  Mr.  F«zio.  Mr.  Chur 
of  Pennajrhrania.  Mr.  ToaaiciLu.  and  Mr. 
Bomoa  of  MIclilian. 

HJl.  3S3:  Mr.  Dnxum.  Mr.  HAWKna.  Mr. 
DtzoM.  Mr.  Monuoii  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Suau.  Mr.  Savaoe.  Mn.  Coixora.  Mr. 
nunc  Mr.  Tcmm,  Mr.  lUiraiL,  Mr.  Biaooi. 
andMr.  OwBn. 

HJl.  347:  1^.  TAnoM.  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr. 
Jvfoaiia,  Mr.  Kna^  Mr.  SiOTa  of  New 
Jenejr.  Mr.  Faho.  and  Mr.  CHAjmLOL 

HJt.  38ft  Mr.  WoLFB.  Mn.  Bunoii  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Mr.  Daiobl,  Mr.  BosHLaar.  and  Mr. 
KswAaoa  of  Oklahoma. 

HJi.  438:  Mr.  LowaT  of  Waahlngton  and 
Mr.  Dashl. 

HJl.  479:  Mr.  BuaTAMAim,  Mr.  Ooonuiro. 
andMr.  HvMBL 

HJl.  821:  Mr.  COAia. 

HJl.  834:  Mr.  Vuxmmm. 

HJL  680:  Mr.  OvAann. 

HJL  747:  Mr.  LAima.  Mr.  Amsaaoa.  Mr. 
Akaxa,  Mr.  STAax.  Mr.  MAyaoiaB.  Ma. 
KAmra,  Mr.  OomALaa,  and  Mr.  db  Lueo. 

HJL  864:  BCr.  Whitlkt.  Mr.  Nbal,  Ma. 
KATTua.  Mr.  Tauom,  Mr.  Dwraa  of  New 
Jeney.  Mr.  Ecxakt  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lowar  of 
Waahincton.  Mr.  Sbmlbt,  Mr.  Oaaoo,  and 
Mr.Wiai. 

HJL  887:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Wiiaa.  Mrs. 
JoRinoH,  and  Mr.  OuAam. 

HJL  880:  Mr.  ScHBuia.  Mr.  Murroa.  and 
Mr.MAamnL 

HJL  883:  Mr.  Vawro.  Mr.  Woua.  and  Mr. 
WBaa. 

HJL  973:  Mra.  Counia.  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr. 
WnjoB.  Mr.  CoELHO,  Mr.  Rahali,  Mr. 
TAomi,  Mr.  AaiOT.  Mr.  Mdbpht,  Mr. 
of  California,  Mr.  Damixu  Mr. 
,  Mr.  EvwAaoa  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr. 
SiUAinaa. 

HJL  976:  Mr.  HuaaAaa.  Mr.  HABTmrr.  and 
Mr.DraoH. 

HJL  999:  Mr.  Mabthib. 

HJL  1017:  Mr.  Akaka.  and  Mr.  Kamjob- 


CouoHUii.  Mr.  Cukobb,   Mr.   Cowtb.  Mr. 
HoBTOii.  Mr.  Rim.  and  Mia.  Jomnoa. 
HJL  1800:  Mr.  Cabfbb.  and  Mr.  Bobta- 


HJL  1388:  Mr.  Towm.  Mr.  WHiiaauaar. 
Mr.  Packabb,  Mr.  MABrmi.  and  Mr.  Laoo- 


HJL  1042:  Mr.  Dabib,  Mra.  CcnxiBa.  Mr. 
McCdbbt.  Mr.  RniALBO.  Mr.  Moanu.  Mr. 
KnjMB.  Mr.  Packabs,  Mr.  Bbthl.  Mr. 
I^uRoa.  Mr.  Oaixo.  Mr.  Tobbicblli.  Mr. 
MrKowAH.  Mr.  Dobmaii  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
McObath.  Mr.  Bubxamamtb.  Mr.  Koua. 
Mia.  JoaonnB.  Mr.  PBoar.  Mr.  Vouembb.  Mr. 
Paho.  Mr.  Ftowo.  Mr.  Toxnw  of  norlda. 
Mr.  DauB.  Mr.  Labomabwiio.  Mr.  Mtbu. 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  WmiaHuaai.  Mr.  BBOwa  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Tatuib.  Mr.  OBomo.  Ma. 
Bbuwi.  mm*  Mr.  Rctb. 

HJL  1068:  Mr.  Joma  of  North  Carolina 
and  Mr.  tMwa  of  California. 

HJL  1100:  Mr.  Lmcn.  Mr.  TTbau,  Mr. 
OABcaA.  Mr.  BaowB  of  California.  Mr.  Wn^ 
UAMB.  Mr.  Roaan  P.  Skrb.  and  Mia.  Kbb- 

HJL  1188:  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  iMftm  of  Miehi- 
saa.  Mr.  Cothb.  Mr.  WBbb.  Mr.  MoCaib. 
Mr.  MmcrwT.  Mr.  DAamMBTBa.  Mr.  Rmoa. 
Mr.  Hbbbt.  Mr.  AanaBwa.  Mr.  Ralfb  M. 
Haix.  Mr.  Ababa.  Mr.  Babtoh  of  Tezaa,  Mr. 
MtaaoB  ol  Ptetda.  Mr.  MacKat.  Ma. 
Karob.  Mr.  Abmbt.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Paoubs. 
Mr.  Tasbmi.  Mr.  Pobbbx,  Mr.  Woansr.  Mr. 
Mabbbt.  Mr.  DoBBni.  Mr.  Skizb  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Obtib.  Mr.  Roaa.  Mr.  Wnj.iAiia,  Mr. 


HJl.  1372:  Mr.  Babbbb.  Mr.  Wazhab.  Mr. 
CoBLBO.  Mr.  Wtsbb.  Mr.  Schbubb.  Mr.  Tob- 
Bfratiii.  Mr.  Vbbto.  and  Mr.  *■—'—*'■  of  Flor- 
ida. 

HJL  1283:  Mr.  Roaa. 

HJL  1316:  Mr.  BABma.  Mr.  Bomaii.  Mr. 
BoLABB.  Mr.  Bobbb  of  Tenneaaee.  Mra. 
BozBB.  Mia.  Cotum.  Mr.  Oobtbu.  Mr. 
Dabibi,  Mr.  Dabiisb.  Mr.  Odbhbllt.  Mr. 
FAacBLL.  Mr.  FBABK.  Mr.  BBnnr.  Mr. 
Hobtob.  Mr.  Hoaaaa.  Mra.  Josaaoa,  Ma. 
Kaptqb.  Mr.  Knmran.  Mr.  liAaonABtiao. 
Mr.  LHJura.  Mr.  I^naa  of  Califotnia.  Mr. 
Mabtob.  Ma.  MiBUUEi.  Mr.  Mobbibob  of 
ConnecUeut.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Roaa.  Mr. 
Sataob.  Mr.  Smitb  of  New  Jerwey.  Mr. 
Smitb  of  norida,  Mr.  Soi.abi.  Mr.  Subxa. 
Mr.  Taixob.  Mr.  UoAii,  Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr. 
Wbavbb.  Mr.  WHitaHuaar,  Mr.  Wour.  and 
Mr.  BoBBLonr. 

HJL  1318:  Mr.  Kamjobbbi.  Mr.  Wibib. 
Mr.  RowLABS  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
DwTBB  of  New  Jeney. 

HJL  1319:  Mr.  Oanz. 

HJL  1383:  Mr.  Roaa.  Mr.  db  Looo.  Mr. 
KAaiBBMBiBB.  Mr.  SwTB  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Bcbumbu  Mr.  Paotrbot.  Mr.  Bbbxab,  Mr. 
LiFimBi.  Mr.  R(«.  Mr.  Satao.  Mr.  Moab- 
LBT.  Mr.  AmABBO.  Mr.  Fobs  of  MlrJilian. 
Mr.  OoBBAB  of  California.  Mr.  Pobib.  Mr. 
BoBioa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  HuiRBt.  Mr.  Pa- 
BBTTA.  Mr.  Rabobl,  Mr.  TObbicblu.  Mr. 
Smrb  of  Iowa.  Mr.  DbWibb.  Ma.  MnrouBi, 
Mr.  OWBBB.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mabtibbi.  Mr. 
MncHBtL.  Mr.  Lblabb.  Mr.  Howabo.  Mr. 
KiLBBB.  Mr.  BaowB  of  California.  Mr.  Nbal. 
Mr.  CcmTBtt.  Mr.  Waiabbb.  Mr.  Scbabt.  of 
Ohio  Mra.  Kbbbbllt.  Mia.  lAJom.  Mr. 
WBaa.  Mr.  SrAaaaaa.  and  Mr.  Dixoa. 

HJL  1379:  Mr.  Dabbsb. 

HJL  1400:  Mr.  Mabbxt.  Mr.  Ecbabt  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  KoLTB.  Mr.  Coama.  Mr. 
MooDT.  Ma.  MiBinaxi.  and  Mr.  Hatbb. 

HJL  1436:  Mr.  Daob. 

HJL  1442:  Mia.  ScMaaiBBB.  Mr.  Owaaa. 
Mr.  Dizoa.  Mr.  BoaaBi,  and  Mr.  Dwraa  of 
New  Jeraey. 

HJL  1488:  Mr.  DAacHLB  and  Mn.  Llotb. 

HJL  1461:  Mr.  Coubtbb.  Mr.  Pobtbb.  Mr. 
Caaaa.  Mr.  Bubtob  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
DbLat. 

HJL  1818:  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mb.  Kattub.  Mr. 
Vbbto.  and  Mr.  Wbatbb. 

HJL  1880:  Mr.  Joaaa  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  KAajoBBBi,  and  Mra.  Bbbtlbt. 

HJl.  1566:  Mr.  Kvabb  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bnxu- 
Taa.  Mr.  MASXOAa,  and  Mr.  Hbttbl  of 
HawaU. 

HJL  1867:  Mr.  Etabb  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bbud- 
tbb.  Mr.  Mabioab,  and  Mr.  Hbrbl  of 
HawaiL 

HJl.  1612:  Mr.  RicHAaaaoa.  Mr.  Hnj.ia. 

Mr.     FfeBBlBI,    Mr.    WfelTXABBB.    Ml. 

taa^  Mr.  Roaiaaoa.  and  Mr.  SzALuaoa. 

HJL  1618:  Mr.  Mollohab.  Mr.  Dj 
Mr.  Bbtiu,  Mr.  WIavb.  Mr.  Mubpbt.  Mr. 
Joaaa  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Koi.XBa. 

HJL  1630:  Mr.  Lobb  and  Mr.  Kannnaa. 

HJL  1880:  Mr.  McObatb. 

HJL  1888:  Mra  Cnxiaa,  Mr.  Oucbmab, 
Mb.  KarraB.  and  Mr.  Wbatbb. 

HJL  1666:  Mr.  Matboiilbb.  Mr.  Bdbta- 
MAiRB,  Mr.  laiooMABaxao.  Mr.  Vkaro,  Mr. 
PAuaTBOT.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Towaa.  and  Ma. 
KAma. 

HJ.  Rea.  49:  Mr.  SBaaBaaaBaaBB. 

BJ.  Rea.  64:  Mr.  Aimmbbo.  Mr.  Bbbbbit. 
Mr.  Bbtill.  Mr.  Blilbt,  Mia.  Bozbb.  Mr. 


Bbtabt,  Mr.  BoBTAMAaxB,  Mra.  Btbob.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Oolbhab  of  Tnaa,  Mra.  Cotxiaa, 
Mr.  OOBTB.  Mr.  OoraB.  Mr.  Dabibl.  Mr. 
Dabbbb.  Mr.  DoacAB.  Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mr. 
FLxrro.  Mr.  Pobb  of  TenneaMe.  Mr.  Powlbb, 
Mr.  Pdbtbb.  Mr.  Odabibi.  Mr.  Haicbbb.  Mr. 
Hatbb.  Mr.  HaraBB.  Mr.  Hobtob,  Mr. 
HowABB.  Mr.  IBBLABB.  Mr.  JvroBoa,  Mr. 
Jaaxiaa.  Mr.  Joasa  of  North  Carolina.  Ma. 
Kattub.  Mr.  Kabicw.  Mr.  »''■''-»*  Mr.  La- 
ooMABBiao,  Mr.  McDabb.  Mr.  McHugb,  Mr. 
MABTia  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mubfbt.  Mr. 
Natchbb.  Ma.  Oabab.  Mr.  PBBBiaa,  Mr.  Ria- 
albo.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Rowlabd  of  Oeorila. 
Mr.  SiaiaBT,  Mr.  Shith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SwnmALL,  Mr.  Taixob,  Mr.  TObbxcblli.  Mr. 
Towaa.  Mr.  Tbaticabt.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 

WOBTLBT. 

HJ.  Rea.  68:  Mr.  Bbtol.  Mr.  Bulbt.  Mia. 
BozBa.  Mr.  Bbtabt,  Mr.  BuaTAHAimt,  Mr. 
Cbappib.  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Coixias,  Mr. 
OoBTB.  Mr.  CoTBB.  Mr.  Dabibl.  Mr.  Dabbbb. 
Mr.  DuacAB.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Rjrro,  Mr. 
FoBB  of  TenneaMe,  Mr.  Fdsibb.  Mr.  Hatbb, 
Mr.  Hbubb.  Mr.  Hoaroa.  Mr.  Howabb,  Mr. 
Ibblabb,  Mr.  JarroBBB.  Ma.  Kaftub.  Mr. 
Kabtch.  Mr.  Laookabbibo,  Mr.  McHuob.  Mr. 
MvBFBT.  Mr.  Natcbbb.  Ma.  Oabab.  Mr.  Pbb- 
Biaa.  Mr.  Ribalbo.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Rowlabd 
of  Oeorfia,  Mr.  SiaxaBT.  Mr.  Smitb  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  SwnmALL.  Mr.  Tallob,  Mr.  Toaai- 
raiJ.i,  Mr.  Towaa.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Woar- 

LBT. 

BJ.  Rea.  79:  Mr.  O'Bbibb.  Mra.  KsaaBLLT. 
Mr.  Pacxabb.  Mr.  Abcbbx.  Mr.  Blab,  and 
Mra.  BoBToa  of  California. 

HJ.  Rea.  100:  Mr.  Babbbb.  Mr.  BaaaxTr. 
Mr.  BoBSBi.  Mr.  Bboomfixlb.  Mr.  Cbaffbll. 
Mr.  Oobtb.  Mr.  DioOoabbi.  Mr.  Draoa,  Mr. 
Eaauaa.  Mr.  Hatcbbb.  Mr.  Hbfbbb.  Mr.  Ibb- 
labb. Mra.  KaaaBLLT.  Mr.  Kn.iiBB.  Mr.  La- 
Falgx.  Mr.  LABToa,  Mr.  LtoBTFOOT,  Mr. 
McHuoB.  Mr.  Moaaiaoa  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
MimiBA.  Mr.  Obbbbtab.  Mr.  PBBBiaa.  BCr. 
Pbixi.  Mr.  Roaiaaoa.  Mr.  Scbbdbb.  Mr. 
Stbabo,  Mr.  TAUzn,  Mr.  Wbatbb.  Mr. 
WoLFB,  Mr.  Wtub.  and  Mr.  Touao  of  Flori- 
da. 

HJ.  Rea.  105:  Mr.  Cotbb,  Mr.  Dabbbr.  Mr. 
Oiaaoaa,  Mr.  Obbbb.  Mr.  Hbuxb.  Mr. 
Hbftbl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hilbb,  Mr.  Horaa, 
Mr.  JBaxnra.  Mr.  Kbamxb.  Mr.  Lbbt.  Mr. 
Lowbt  of  Waahincton.  Mr.  Mablbb^  Mr. 
BCabtib  of  New  York.  Mr.  8i  Oaaiuia,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Donibli,  Mr.  HnoBaa.  Mr.  Mat- 
boulbb.  Mr.  Pbbbt.  Mr.  QnnxBa.  Mr.  Roa- 
TBBBOWBEI.  Ml.  SWUTOALI,  Ml.  TownB,  Mr. 
Walbbb.  Mr.  Kabicb.  Mr.  LxFixaxi,  Mr. 
Sabo.  and  Mr.  Wtbbb. 

BJ.  Rea.  106:  Mr.  Oanz. 

HJ.  Rea.  123:  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Nicbolb.  Mr. 
Habtbbit.  Mr.  ScHuaiia.  Mia.  KaaaBLLT, 
Mr.  OOATB.  Mr.  McEwaa.  Mr.  Coooblib,  Mr. 
ECBBBT  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Ababa.  Mr. 
Blilbt,  Mr.  Boaco.  Mr.  Mabtib  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Cbaffbll,  Mr.  Sataob. 
Mr.  Kabjobbbi.  Mr.  Robmxb.  Mr.  Ixna  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Moubaxi.  Mr.  Babbbb.  Mrs. 
VocABoncB.  Mr.  Hatbb  of  Dlinola,  Mn. 
BaanxT.  Mr.  Ixlabb.  Mr.  Bbotbill.  Mr. 
MoLLoma.  Mr.  Towaa.  Mr.  Bbbbbxt,  Mr. 
Dabibl.  and  Mr.  Siotb  of  New  Hampahire. 

HJ.  Rea.  136:  Mr.  Mbazbe.  Mr.  Wilbob. 
Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Wolfx.  Mr.  Ouabibi.  Mr. 
Ouananoa.  Mr.  Muxpbt.  Mr.  Ebbbbicb. 
Mr.  AcEBBMAB.  Mr.  Bobbb  of  TenneBaee.  Mr. 
LaPalcb,  Mr.  Rowlabb,  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Jaoobb.  Mr.  DioGuABBi.  kfr.  Gabcia,  Mr. 
CoBBT.    Mr.    SiaiBBT.    Mr.    McHoob.    Mr. 

TBAFICABT.  Mr.  STALUaOS.  Ml.  COLBMAB  Of 

Tezaa.  Mr.  Dabcblb,  Mr.  Labtob.  Mr.  Afflb- 
OATB,  and  Mr.  Dobbxllt. 

HJ.  Rea.  186:  Mr.  ArxxanAa.  Mr.  Abbab- 
ao.  Mr.  Ababa,  iti.  Aaaaxwa,  Mr.  AaauiRio, 
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.  Mr.  Obbbb.  Mr.  Callabab.  Mr. 

BvaxAiiABix.  Mr.  Cbaffib.  Mr.  I^bt.  Mr. 

Blab.  Mr.  V^bb.  Mra.  Jobbbob.  Mr.  Fkaa- 

zbl.  Mr.  MocjaABT.  Mr.  Habbeb,  Mr.  Haicb- 

B.  Mr.  MiBBTA.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Niblbob  of 

Utah.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  McCaib.  Mr.  Cbab- 

atXB.  Mr.  Pobibx.  Mr.  Ixrm  of  California. 

Mr.  Pacbabb.  Mr.  Smitb  of  norida.  Mr. 

Ooobio.  Mr.  Smitb  of  New  Jeney,  Mr. 
Mr.  FkBLsa.  Mr.  03BiBa.  Mr. 
Mr.  LovTLB.  Mr.  Ribalbo.  Mr. 

Mr.   Lowbt   of   California,    Mr. 

IXACB  of  Iowa.  Mr.  GiuiAa,  Mr.  Staboe- 

LABB.  Mra.  RouBBMA.  Mr.  LicHiroor.  Mr. 

MooBBXAB,  Mr.   KxMF,   Mr.   Cbxbxt,   Mr. 

Ssaw.  Mr.  Sixabo.  Mr.  Jxaxiaa.  Mr.  Dio- 
Ooabbi. Mr.  Raihsu  Mr.  LaFalcb.  and  Mr. 

OouBUB  of  MiaM>uri. 
BJ.  Rea.  188:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Onaoaa.  Ma. 

Saowx,  Mr.  Maxtibbz,  Mr.  Sxbattob,  Mr. 

Obat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Eablt.  and  Mr. 

Obbabbt. 
HJ.  Rea.  189:  Mr.  AnDAaao.  Mr.  AxBaawa, 

Mr.  Bbbmab,  Mr.  Blaz,     Mra.  Boooa.  Mr. 

BBonfy.   Mr.  Baowa  of  California.   Mrs. 

BuxToa  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Cbabblbb.  Mr. 

Cbappix.  Mr.  Ctauso,  Mr.  Cobtxbs,  Mr. 

Ootbb,  Mr.  Cbocbxit,  Mr.  Dbllumb.  Mr. 

OrtWiBX,  Mr.  DizoB.  Mr.  Doboab  of  North 

pB^«i»«    Mr.   Dtmallt,   Mr.   Dtbob,   Mr. 

PauaixoT.    Mr.    Fazio.    Vx.    Folxt.    Mr. 

PBABBLia,  Mr.  GxABiaoa,  Mr.  Gbbb.  Mr. 
OHfom«*.  M*-  MoAnxT,  Mr.  MtaiiBOMBT.  GuAXon,  Mr.  OuaBBBaoa,  Mr.  Ralfb  M. 
Mr.  MoBBx^  of  CodDeetteut.  Mr.  MmniT.  Hall.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hammb- 
Mr.  NBAL.  Mr.  Nblbm  of  Florida.  Mr.  bcbobt,  Mr.  Habsb.  Mr.  Hatbb.  Mr. 
NowAB.  yU.  Oabab.  Mr.  Obbbzax.  Mr.  Honx.  Mr.  Hotbx.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jb- 
Oktiz.  Mr.  PABXITA.  Mr.  PBbibb.  Mr.  Rxnt.  bibb.  Ma.  Kaftub.  Mr.  Kxmf.  Mr.  Kilbbb. 
Mr  Rob.  llr.  Roaa.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sgmxobb.  Mr.  Kosxmatbb.  Mr.  McDabb.  Mr.  Mabioab, 
£:  S^nooi.  M^ftaoMo:  Mr.  Sibibbt.  Ut.  Mabiob.  Mr.  Mabtib  of  New  Yoric  Mr. 
Mr  SbtbbI  BCr.  Solabb.  Mr.  Sibarob,  BCr.  BCaxxibbz,  BCr.  BCatbui,  BCr.  BCavxoulb8,  BCr. 
Tallox,  bS.  Taubx,  Bir.  Toxxkbu.  Bfr.  BCoaxlxt.  BCr.  Moxxisoa  of  Connecticut, 
Towaa.  BC».  Tbaficabt.  Mr.  Valbbtibx,  BCr.  BCr.  NBal.  BCr.  Nixlbob  of  Utah._BCa.  Oabab. 
Vabmb  Ja«t.  BCr.  Vxarp.  BCr.  Voucmb.  BCr.  BCr.  O-Bana.  BCr.  Oanz.  BCr.  Pbffbb.  Mr. 
Walobb.  Mr.  WATKDn.  BCr.  Wkna.  BCr.  Raball.  BCr.  Richaxbbob,  BIt.  Robmbb,  Mr. 
Wbbat.  B*.  Wbrlbt.  BCr.  WObob.  BCr.  Scbumbx.  BCr.  Sbbltob.  BCr.  Smith  of  New 
WixTH.  Bir.  Wolfe,  Bir.  Wobimt.  Bir.  Jefaey.  Bir.  Sfbce.  BCr.  Sioxxa.  Bto.  Tau^b, 
Yatbb.  BCr.  Youbo  of  BOaaoini.  Bir.  Hammb-  Bir.  Tobbicbxi,  BCr.  Towaa.  BCr.  Vbrto,  BCr. 
to".  BCAxna  of  Mew  York.  BCr.  Walobb.  BCr.  Wolfe,  and  BCr.  Wtob. 
BCr  llUBB,BCr.BCeQBAXB.BCr.RaBULA.       HJ.  Rea.  202:  Bfr.  Lblabb.  BCr.  Wsisa,  BCr. 


\  BCr.  Babbbb.  Bir.  Babxuit.  BCr. 

Bir.    Bbbmab,    Bir.    BBnuk    Bir. 

Bfri   Bobblbbt,  Bir.   Bouum,   Bir. 

of  Itaneaaee.  Bir.  Bobiob  of  Bilehl- 

can.  Bir.  B^bbbi.  BCr.  Boaoo,  BCr.  Bodcbbb. 
BCra.  BozxBt  BCr.  Bbxaus.  Bir.  Baoou.  Bir. 
Baucx.  Bir*.  Bubtox  of  Califaniiia.  Bir. 
Coxlbo.  Bit.  CouMAB  of  Texaa.  Blia.  Ooi^ 
libs.  Bir.  OObtb.  BCr.  Cobtbs,  BCr.  Cootb. 
BCr.  COTBX.  BCr.  Cbocbxit.  Bir.  Dabibl.  Bir. 
Dabbb.  Bbi  Dabcblx.  Bir.  b  la  Gaxza.  Bir. 
Dbxicx.  Mr.  DaWiax.  Bir.  Dixoa.  Bir. 
Doboab  of  North  Dakota.  Bir.  Dobbab  of 
Califoniia.  Mr.  Dowbt  of  BiiarfBipiii.  Bir. 
DuBBiB.  BO-.  DWTB  of  Mew  Jeney.  BCr. 
DTMAU.T.  BCr.  Dtbob.  BCr.  ttaax.  BCr.  Btabb 
of  niinoia.  Mr.  Fascbj,  Bir.  Pasio.  Bir.  9a- 
GHAB.  Bir.  num.  BCr.  PUfpo.  Bir.  Ftoxio.  Bir. 
Four.  Bir.  TtonB  of  TenneaBae.  Bir.  Pobb  of 
Bilchican.  tBir.  FfeAXB.  BiT.  Vbobx.  Bir. 
PuouA.  BCr.  Gbat  of  nUDaiB.  Bir.  Oxat  of 
PennaylTBiia.  Bir.  OxuiiBn.  Bir.  OOABiai. 
BCr.  Ralfb  ^.  Hall.  BCr.  Hatbb.  Bir.  Hbxbl 
of  MIchIca*.  Bir.  Hoxioi.  BIT.  HOwaxb.  Bir. 
HuoBXB.  Bit.  JAOoaa.  BCa.  Kaftub.  Bir.  Kab- 

TBMXIBB.    Mr.    KlLBB.    Bir.    KlBMA.    Mr. 

KoLXB.  Bit.  Laoomabbdmk  Bir.  LABXoa.  Bir. 
UaatAM  of  California.  Bir.  I«nuB  of  FVkI- 
da.  BCr.  UOabb.  BCia.  Idjom,  Bir.  Lowbt  of 
WaahinctoirBCr.  Lubb.  Bir.  LoBBia^  Bir. 
aicKaxBAB^  Bir.  BiAaroa.  Bir.  BiAxnaB.  Bir. 

ATBOULB4  Bia.  BilBUUBt.  BiT.  BilLLB  0< 

ilif oinia.  Mr.  Moablxt.  Bir. 
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Unoia.  BCr.  BCabtibbz.  BCr.  BCnxB  of  Waah- 
incton. BCr.  NiBLBoa  of  Utah.  BCr.  Ozlbt. 
BCr.  Rabobl.  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida.  BCr.  Solo- 
mob,  BCr.  SiOBxa.  BCr.  Wbxat.  and  BCr.  Wn^ 


H.  Con.  Rea.  18:  BCr.  DioGuabbl 

H.  Con.  Rea.  69:  BCr.  Hobtob.  BCr.  Howabb. 
BCr.  IBBLAXB,  BCr.  Dwtb  of  New  Jeraey,  BCr. 
Owxaa,  BCr.  Rotbal,  BCr.  Tmbicblu,  and 
BCr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  81:  BCr.  Boulibb.  BCr.  Kolbb. 
BCia.  Holt,  BCr.  Lnraaoaioa,  BCr.  Oxlxt,  BCr. 
Laoomabsibo,  BCr.  Shaw,  and  BCr.  Whixb- 
hubst. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  83:  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr. 
Dtmallt,  BCr.  BCcGbaxh.  BCr.  BCacKat.  BCr. 
Bebbutxb.  BCr.  BCabtibb.  BCr.  LaooMABBiao. 
BCa.  Kaftub.  BCr.  Tbaficabt.  BCr.  Rabobl. 
and  BCr.  Gilmab. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  84:  BCr.  Albzaudbb.  BCr. 
YouHG  of  Alaska,  BCr.  RicHABBaoa.  BCr.  Coa- 
YZBS,  BCr.  WoiiAMB,  BCa.  Kaftub.  BCr. 
Raiksl,  and  BCr.  Pebbibb. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  80:  BCr.  Wibth. 

H.  Rea.  40:  BCr.  Snuaa,  BCr.  GooDuac,  BCr. 
Boultxb,  and  BCr.  Edwaxbb  of  Oklahoma. 

H.  Rea.  60:  BCr.  Slauorieb.  BCr.  Edwabm 
of  Oklahoma,  BCr.  Gboibbbo.  and  BCr. 
Cabfbb. 

H.  Rea.  71:  BCr.  TowifXHJ.  BCr.  Abcbbb. 
BCr.  YouBG  of  BCiBBoari.  BCr.  Rob.  BCr. 
BCbazeb.  BCr.  BoaiOB  of  MtBhIcan.  BCr.  Sabo. 
BCs.  Kaftub.  BCr.  Wxiaa.  BCr.  Hobtob.  BCr. 
DuBBiB.  BCr.  BaxMAB.  BCr.  FtoBT.  BCr. 
Koltb.  BCr.  Bbtabt,  BCr.  Rxm,  BCr.  BCaxti- 
BEZ.  BCa.  BdBUiBBi.  BCr.  Rabob,  BCr. 
Waxmab.  BCr.  OoMBBBT.  BCr.  LowEBT  of  CaU- 
fomia. BCr.  Daub.  BCr.  8iBaw>LM.  BCr.  Ffei- 

OBAB.     BCr.     MUBFHT,     BClB.     COLLIBB.     BCr. 

Dabbb.  BCr.  CoLBMAB  of  Texas.  BCr.  Bubta- 
MABTE.  and  BCr.  Gbbeb. 


BCr.      DABltaBIBTBB. 


Wbatbb. 
Youbo  of 
Hebbob, 


liCr. 

norida,  BCr. 

Bir.  DoaaxLLT.  Bir. 


Bir. 

IMWIM     of 


Bir. 

CaUfomia,    Bir. 

.  Bir.  Lor.  Bir. 

Bir. 


MuxFBT,  and  BCr.  Towaa. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  2:  BCr.  Abdabbo,  BCr.  Bbbbu- 
TBX.  BCra.  Booos,  BCr.  Clat,  BCr.  Fuoua,  BCr. 
Kabjobbbi.  BCs.  Kaftuk,  BCrs.  BCAxna  of  n- 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

71.  The  SPEAKER  meaented  a  petition  of 
the  Department  of  Development,  dty  of 
Jamestown.  NY.  relative  to  community  and 
economic  development  programs;  which  waa 
refeired.  Jointly,  to  the  Committeea  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urtatn  Affain  and 
PubUc  Woito  and  Tranqxntatioa. 
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SESATE~~Thur9day,  March  28,  1985 


March  28,  1985 


{.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  18,  IMS) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
ezpbmtkm  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  TRnutoml. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveraon,  D J>..  offered  the  f ol- 
lowing  ptajrer 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray  this 
morning  for  all  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  part  of  this  great 
Senate  family.  In  a  family  so  large 
many  have  needs  which  remain  un- 
known to  most  of  us.  We  pray  for 
those  who  are  hurting  with  illness  or 
loneUness— for  those  overcome  with 
weakness,  frustration.  faUure.  or 
guilt— for  those  who  must  find  a  new 
Job  or  those  with  financial  difficulty. 
We  pray  for  homes  where  husband 
and  wife  or  parents  and  children  are 
alienated,  for  those  concerned  about  a 
wayward  daughter  or  son— for  those 
who  have  lost  a  loved  one.  We  pray  for 
those  whose  elderly  loved  ones  are 
aOlng.  God  of  all  comfort,  give  to 
those  in  need  a  special  diq;>ensation  of 
Tour  unconditional,  reconciling,  heal- 
ing love.  Orant  that  this  weekend  will 
be  for  them  a  time  of  refreshing  and 
renewaL 

We  remember  especially  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  in  their  weekend  con- 
ference. Orant  to  their  leadership 
wisdom  and  grace  for  the  responsibil- 
ity which  they  bear.  Protect  all  as 
they  travel,  prosper  their  time  togeth- 
er with  productive  ideas  and  plans, 
and  return  them  safely  to  their  re- 
sponsibility here.  Make  this  weekend 
be  for  all  who  participate  a  time  of 
rest,  recreation,  and  restoration  as 
well  as  work  and  achievement.  In  the 
name  of  Him  Who  is  selfless  love. 


RECOONinON  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


'  SCHEDXTIiE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  each  have 
10  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  5  minutes  of  my  time  be  given  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Goaroii. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  leaders' 
standing    orders,    there    are    special 


orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Kastbi  .  and  the  smior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Paox- 
■cns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Kastm  special  order  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  distinguished  Senator 
f nnn  Minnesota.  Senator  BoscBwrtx. 

The  PRE8IDia<T  pro  tempmv. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Routine  morning  busi- 
ness will  follow  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  1  pjn..  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes.  Follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  wiU  turn  to  any 
legislative  or  executive  items  which 
may  have  been  cleared  for  action,  pos- 
sibly Calendar  No.  15.  S.  413,  the  war 
risk  insurance  legislation,  and  also  pos^ 
sibly  an  Export  Administration  exten- 
sion for  75  daj^  but  only  if  both  can 
be  taken  up  without  nongermane 
amendments. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  the 
Senate  taking  up  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  15  relating  to  United 
States  and  Japanese  trade,  only  if  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  without 
amendment. 

I  would  indicate  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  hope  that  we  can  pass  the 
trade  resolution.  It  was  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
unanimously,  with  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans supporting  it.  With  the  an- 
nouncements in  the  morning  paper 
about  the  Japanese  expanding  their 
exports  Into  this  cotmtry,  it  Is  my 
belief  that  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  rollcall  vote,  would 
demonstrate  to  those  in  authority  that 
we  are  serious  and  we  are  concerned 
about  the  ever-growing  trade  imbal- 
ance and  trade  deficit  with  the  Japa- 
nese. 

I  might  add.  again,  for  our  col- 
leagues who  may  be  wondering  about 
a  session  on  Friday,  there  will  be  no 
session  tomorrow.  We  will  be  in  ses- 
sion next  weelL  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


RECOONmON  OF  THE 
MINORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
KASSiBAUit).  The  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BuMPcas]. 


8.  763— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me  to  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  today  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  about.  It  is  a  blU  which  pro- 
vides a  whole  list  of  conventional 
wei^wns  and  other  defense  items  and 
it  cuts  other  things,  in  the  more  exotic 
weapons  areas.  This  bill  is  in  keeping 
with  what  there  is  virtual  unanimous 
agreement  on.  even  in  the  Pentagon. 

When  Secretary  Weinberger  was 
asked  about  star  wars,  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  and  so  on,  and  he  was 
asked  about  the  MX.  he  wants  those 
things,  but  he  said  if  we  cut  defense 
spending,  here  is  a  list  of  things  that 
are  vitally  needed  that  we  would  have 
to  eliminate. 

What  my  bill  does  today  Is  to  put 
those  items  in  and  reduce  the  spend- 
ing for  some  of  the  other  exotic  weap- 
ons systems  on  which  there  is  very  se- 
rious disagreement  in  the  Congress 
and.  I  believe,  in  the  Pentagon  as  weU. 

The  bill  would  cut  about  $7.1  billion 
from  the  President's  1986  defense 
budget  and  put  back  $3.1  billion  in 
such  unglamorous  but  vitally  impor- 
tant programs,  such  as  ammunition, 
fighter  aircraft,  antitank  weapons,  am- 
munition trucks,  and  a  whole  host  of 
programs.  The  fact  Is  that  programs 
like  star  wars  are  robbing  more  urgent 
programs  of  the  funds  they  need. 

Madam  President,  so  far  as  that  par- 
ticular program  is  concerned,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  are  not  starving  star 
wars.  My  proposal  cuts  the  star  wars 
appropriations,  for  1986,  but  It  still 
allows  a  23-percent  growth  over  this 
year's  $1.4  billion  level.  Incidentally, 
this  year's  $1.4  billion  for  SDI  is  40 
percent  more  than  last  year's.  And  at 
a  time  when  we  do  not  have  enough 
ammimltlon.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  spend  166  percent  more  In 
1986  than  we  did  in  1985  on  a  program 
where  we  have  not  even  identified  the 
basic  technology  for  achieving  its 
goals. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  if  we 
want  a  lean,  tough,  strong  defense  pos- 
ture in  this  country,  then  we  have  to 
start  listening  to  the  generals  who  are 
telling  us  how  to  get  it.  The  star  wars 
program  has  gutted  some  of  our  best 
responses  to  any  near  term  Soviet 
breakout  of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  virtu- 
ally eliminating  the  traditional  site  de- 
fense ABM  research  that  could,  if  nec- 
essary, be  deployed  In  the  next  few 
yeata. 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  idcntilic*  Katemeaa  or  insertions  wliicfa  are  not  qwken  l>y  tlie  Member  on  tiie  floor. 
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Ufv^"«!  President.  I  hope  that  the 
MembersI  of  this  body  will  look  very 
carefully  lat  this  propoaaL  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  p«ts  money  into  the  weapons 
systems  that  we  are  most  likely  to 
have  to  Have  for  the  war  we  are  most 
likely  to  have  to  fight. 

Tou  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  to 
see  what  is  going  on  in  Iran  and  Iraq. 
Iran  losti  15,000  men  in  a  period  of  7 
days  in  a  conventional  war.  We  have  a 
lot  of  conventional  weaponry  that  is 
being  produced,  but  it  Is  being  pro- 
duced iii  such  a  miserly,  meager 
manner  $hat  the  Joint  Chiefs  tell  us 
we  could;  not  possttdy  malntiain  a  war 
in  conventional  warteie  in  Central 
Europe  f ^r  more  than  30  days  to  save 
our  life.  If^ey  wHl  tell  you  it  wHl  take 
$56  blUian  Just  to  build  our  ammuni- 
tion stocks  to  fight  such  a  war.  Yet  we 
continue  to  starve  all  of  those  pro- 
grams thlit  they  tell  us  they  need. 

Here  Isi  an  article  from  the  August  3. 
1984.  Waihington  Post 

A  war  tame  conducted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  kst  f  aU  showed  that  the  amwd 
forces  hag  only  enough  smmunltloo  and 
other  sup9Ues  to  fight  one  mall  war  in  one 
part  of  VUt  wortd,  aoorarding  to  Defense  De- 
psTtment  Mf tcials. 

The  military  exerdse,  called  "PreMure 
Point  84.f  showed  that  the  Anny  would 
beidn  nuMng  out  of  key  munitions  and 
other  tteiii  In  the  fint  month  of  a  war  in 
South  Koiea  and  oould  be  forced  to  aooept  a 
stalemate  because  of  shortagw  of  critical 
supplies.  I 

Mr.  Ptesidoit,  these  news  artldea 
keep  antoearlng  everywhere  in  the 
country.  [The  Pentagm  keeps  testify- 
ing about  this  before  the  Aimed  Serv- 
ices CoEfemlttee  and  we  continue  to 
pump  bfllions  into  the  MX  missile, 
almost  Ifl  billion  into  star  wars,  and 
these  stores  will  continue  to  come  out. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease iq  defense  spending  is  going  to 
be  cut  iq  this  country.  The  question  is 
where  ate  we  going  to  cut  and  where 
are  we  going  to  add  on? 

My  bill  Is  designed  to  do  that  in 
what  I  believe  is  a  very  sensible 
manner., It  puts  money  Into  wemx>ns 
systems  [  that  everybody  agrees  we 
need.  There  is  not  one  single  contro- 
versy, and  there  wiU  not  be  erne  word 
of  disseAt  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment oni  the  floor  of  this  body  as  to 
whether;  these  itons  are  needed  or 
not. 

E^rery(|ne  here  supports  a  strong  de- 
fense. We  may  differ  on  what  consti- 
tutes the  best  way  to  achieve  such  a 
defense  posture,  but  no  one  doubts  the 
need  fori  it.  After  all.  we  do  not  live  in 
a  Sunda^  school  world,  as  the  recent 
tragic  murder  of  Major  Nicholson  in 
East  Germany  sadly  attests.  The  car- 
nage in  |the  Persian  Gulf,  where  Iran 
lost  15,000  soldiers  in  Just  one  offen- 
sive, abio  reminds  us  that  we  must 
remain  Strong,  even  as  we  worii  tire- 
lessly toward  a  more  peaceful  and 
hiunane  world. 


So  I  have  worked  for  3  months  de- 
siffilng  what  I  think  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  scaling  bade  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  especially 
in  those  exotic  weapons  systons  that 
are  very  questionable  in  nature,  very 
questionable  in  technology,  and  ex- 
change than  for  the  kinds  of  down  to 
earth  weapons  that  everybody  agrees 
we  must  have  more  of. 

Let  me  outline  the  details  of  my  bill, 
which  Is  very  single  in  concept.  What 
It  does  is  add  money  to  a  number  of 
programs  that  need  more  funding,  and 
at  the  same  time  cut  money  from  pro- 
grams that  in  many  cases  are  actually 
weakening  our  defense  posture  by  rob- 
bing scarce  defense  dollars  from  pro- 
grams with  more  merit.  This  bill  also 
would  reduce  the  deficit,  which  is  one 
of  the  biggest  threats  to  our  security 
that  we  face. 

My  bill  would  cut  about  $7.1  billion 
from  the  President's  fiscal  year  1986 
defense  budget  and  put  $3.1  billion  of 
it  in  such  unglamorous  but  vitally  im- 
portant programs  such  as  ammunition, 
flitter  aircraft,  antitank  wei«>ons.  am- 
muni1i<Ni  trucks,  and  many  more.  Not 
the  least  of  these  add  ons  is  for  extra 
mflltai7  housing  construction,  which 
win  help  the  most  important  "wemion 
system"  we  have:  our  men  and  women 
In  uniform.  Most  of  these  add  ons 
aren't  anywhere  near  as  glamorous  as 
star  wars,  but  they  contribute  a  lot 
more  to  the  kind  of  strong,  smart  de- 
fense we  need  than  does  a  $30  billion 
missile  that  has  only  a  2-peroent 
chance  of  surviving  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  like  BCX. 

The  fact  is  that  programs  like  star 
wars  are  robbing  more  urgent  pro- 
grams of  the  funds  they  need.  When 
Secretvy  Weinberger  announced  his 
new  budget,  he  said  that  Congress 
shouldn't  cut  any  money  from  his 
$318.7  billion  budget  t>ecau8e  he  had 
already  made  billions  in  cuts  Ju^  to 
get  down  to  that  level.  To  his  credit, 
he  provided  a  list  of  what  some  of 
these  cuts  were. 

In  reviewing  the  list,  I  was  shodied 
to  see  the  list  of  Items  that  got  axed  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  likes  of 
star  wars  and  the  DIVAD  gum  $658 
million  worth  of  ammunition  for  the 
Army,  when  we  already  don't  have 
enouiAi  to  last  in  a  conventional  war; 
munitions  for  the  other  services,  such 
as  i^de  bombs  and  combined  effects 
munitions  for  the  Air  Force,  and  tor- 
pedoes for  the  Navy;  dedicated  aircraft 
for  the  E^ieeial  Forces,  fighters  for  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy,  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles for  the  Army;  cannons  and  am- 
munition trucks  for  the  Army:  and 
more. 

That  list  upset  me,  but  it  also  helped 
to  show  where  we  should  start  in  sup- 
porting a  stronger,  smarter  defense 
posture— 60  percent  of  the  add  ons  I 
am  proposing  in  this  bill  come  from 
that  list.  The  other  items  are  mostly 
of  the  same  sort:  Unglamorous  but  es- 


sential Ingredients  for  a  strcmg  def c 
posture,  things  like:  enhanced  aunrtv- 
ability  kits  for  armored  poaonnri  car- 
riers, 2.75*  rockets,  ammunition  for 
the  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marines,  30- 
millimeter  gun  pods  for  Guard  and 
Reserve  fighters.  Navy  transport 
ships,  the  multiple  launch  rodtet 
system,  and  more  research  money  for 
the  C-17. 

The  cuts  proposed  in  this  bill  are 
simple,  but  compelling,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  shows: 

FaOOBAMCDTS 

A.  SDI  ("star  wars"):  Cut  $2  billlan  in 
IUeD,  down  to  $1,722  B. 

B.  MX:  Cut  $S,<S5.0  M. 

1.  Ddete  aD  $3,180.3M  for  procurement 

2.  Delete  aU  $55,811  for  mDoon. 

3.  Cut  $400M  from  RdfeD  (down  to  $404 
M>. 

C.  ASAT:  Delete  all  $97.9M  in  procure- 
ment 

D.  Battleship:  Delete  aU  $75.2M  in  k»c 
lead  procurement 

E.  AMWAAM-  Delete  aU  $432.4M  in  pro- 

d  1  i*pm^fi  t  - 

F.  LAMTIRN:  Delete  aU  $43<.4M  in  pro- 
curement 

a.  DIVAD:  Delete  all  $417.5M  in  procure- 
ment 

My  proposed  cut  in  star  wars  would 
still  allow  a  healthy  23-peroait  growth 
in  that  program  over  last  shear's  $1.4 
billion  level,  itself  40  percent  more 
than  the  year  before  that  At  a  time 
when  we  don't  have  enou^  ammuni- 
tion, it  malMs  no  sense  to  spoid  166 
percent  more  in  1986  than  we  will  in 
1985  on  a  program  where  we  havent 
even  identified  the  basic  technology 
for  achieving  its  goals.  The  program  is 
riddled  with  other  contradictions,  too, 
like  the  fact  that  any  space-based  com- 
ponents will  be  extranely  vulnerable 
to  the  star  wars  syston  of  the  other 
side.  We  do  far  more  for  our  security 
by  buying  ammunition  and  gun  pods 
than  we  do  by  nearly  tripling  our 
spending  in  1  year  on  a  research  pro- 
gram for  the  21st  century. 

In  addition,  the  current  SDI  pro- 
gram has  gutted  our  best  response  to 
any  near-teon  Soviet  breakout  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  by  virtually  eliminating 
the  traditional  site  defense  researdi 
that  could  if  necessary  be  deployed  in 
a  few  years.  Accordingly,  this  bill  di- 
rects that  $50  million  of  the  $1.72  bO- 
lion  be  used  for  this  type  of  research.  I 
would  have  provided  for  even  more, 
but  I  am  told  that  more  than  this 
would  be  a  waste  of  money,  thoufl^ 
more  will  be  needed  next  year. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  defense 
assets  we  have  are  our  military  satel- 
lites. This  is  why  my  bill  deletes  all 
production  funding  for  antisatelllte 
weapons,  while  preserving  research 
funding.  The  bill  also  calls  for  a  mora- 
torium on  UJS.  ASAT  tests  against  ob- 
jects in  qjace  as  long  as  the  Soviets  do 
not  test.  If  we  do  not  stop  ASAT  test- 
ing, we  are  signing  a  death  warrant  on 
our  eyes,  ears,  and  early  warning  sys- 
tems in  space.  This  is  also  why  my  biU 
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provides  «n  extra  $100  milllan  for  In- 
telllgenoe  Httelllte  survlvmbOity. 

The  MX  haa  been  debated  endlenly. 
but  the  simple  fact  remains  that  It  will 
be  incapable  of  survivinc  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  We  would  never  fund  a  conven- 
tional weapon  that  was  so  vulnerable, 
yet  here  we  are  qoaoding  close  to  $30 
billion  so  that  one  or  two  missiles  can 
survive.  We're  going  to  pay  about  $15 
billion  per  surviving  ICC  missile,  even 
though  we  have  the  highly  survivable 
Trident  n  D-5  missfle  that  will  be 
available  Jiist  3  years  after  IIX.  So  my 
bill  proposes  to  delete  all  MX  i»oduc- 
tlon  and  military  construction  funding 
and  cut  the  lUfeD  in  half.  At  the  same 
time.  It  directs  the  Navy  to  plan  on 
backf  itting  the  Trident  n  missile  into 
existing  Trident  submarines  at  a  faster 
rate. 

The  fimds  to  be  spent  on  reactivat- 
ing the  fourth  and  final  battleship  can 
also  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  We  al- 
ready have  three  funded,  with  two  de- 
ployed. How  many  ships  are  enough? 
Armed  Forces  Journal  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  we're  heading  for  a 
700-  or  even  SOO-shlp  Navy  at  the  rate 
we're  going,  far  above  the  SOO-shlp 
Navy  that  we  were  told  would  be  suffi- 
cient. The  battleship  requires  far  too 
many  men  at  a  time  when  we  are 
facing  Increasing  personnel  shortages. 
We  weaken  ourselves  by  reactivating 
this  relic  of  the  past. 

The  AMRAAM  and  LANTIRN 
might  be  desirable  if  they  would  worii. 
but  there  have  lieen  reports  that  both 
are  having  serious  technical  problems. 
Accordingly,  full  research  money  for 
them  is  retained,  but  production  funds 
are  deleted.  Let  us  not  buy  these  weap- 
ons until  we  are  sure  they  can  work  at 
a  price  we  can  afford.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  for  the  notorious  DIVAO 
gun,  which  has  failed  Its  tests  miser- 
ably. 

This  Mil  also  would  apply  $4  billion 
to  reducing  the  deficit.  The  deficit 
poses  a  huge  threat  to  our  security  as 
a  nation.  The  tragedy  is  that  this 
threat  Is  entirely  avoidable.  Every  bil- 
1km  dollars  In  deficit  we  allow  means 
we  are  adding  an  extra  $100  million  to 
our  budget  next  year,  and  the  year 
after  that,  forever.  Just  In  interest. 
That  saps  otir  economic  strength  at 
the  same  time  It  takes  dollars  away 
from  both  defense  and  civilian  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill  also  has  a  number  of  other 
provisions  that  seek  to  strengthen  our 
defenses.  It  strengthens  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Joint  Staff  more  generally  by  putting 
the  Chairman's  designee  on  all  officer 
promotion  boards  as  a  voting  member. 
In  cases  where  current  or  former  Joint 
Staff  officers  are  considered  for  pro- 
motlim.  the  Chairman's  vote  is  given 
extra  weight.  It  Is  widely  known  that 
being  assigned  to  the  Joint  Staff  usu- 
ally is  considered  bad  for  one's  mili- 
tary career,  and  this  is  one  step  to 


change  that.  There  is  much  more  to  be 
done  in  the  area  of  reforming  the  JCS 
structure,  but  this  Is  a  start. 

The  Air  Force  is  also  directed  to  look 
at  slowing  down  B-1  production.  We're 
going  to  go  from  producing  48  B-l's 
per  year  to  sero  per  year  In  Just  1 
year's  time.  This  Is  a  recipe  for  con- 
tracting and  employment  disaster 
which  needs  to  be  reviewed. 

My  bill  also  directs  the  Air  Force  to 
look  at  additional  options  for  meeting 
the  small  ICBM  role.  I  support  the 
small  ICBM  concept;  unlike  MX.  it 
holds  the  promise  of  being  a  siwiv- 
able  system.  However,  by  congression- 
al order  the  Air  Force  appears  to  be 
developing  a  tiny  ICBM.  a  missile 
which,  at  30.000  pounds,  may  be  too 
small  and  has  the  potential  to  be  a 
budgetary  and  arms  control  disaster. 
The  whole  concept  should  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed  before  this  program 
goes  too  much  farther. 

A  slightly  larger  mlssUe  with  per- 
haps two  warheads  might  make  more 
sense.  Such  a  missile  would  cost  little 
more  on  a  per-misslle  basis  than  one 
with  a  single  warhead,  which  means 
that  it  would  take  twice  as  many 
single  RV  missiles  as  two-RV  missiles 
to  deploy  a  given  level  of  warheads. 
The  Air  Force  hss  already  estimated 
that  It  would  cost  $100  billion  in 
today's  dollars  to  deploy  a  force  of 
1,000  mobile  single-RV  mlssUes.  which 
500  two-warhead  missUes  could  cut 
this  cost  by  $40  billion. 

Furthermore,  the  ciurent  30.000- 
pound  mIssUe  under  study  would  pose 
serious  ceriflcatlon  problems  for  us  if 
the  Soviets  follow  our  lead  and  test  a 
similar  missile.  Such  a  missile  could  be 
deployed  on  any  normal  tractor  trail- 
er, so  that  any  big  Soviet  truck  could 
be  a  potential  launcher.  A  larger  mis- 
sile would  require  a  unique  vehicle 
that  could  more  easily  be  monitored. 

The  bill  provides  $10,000,000  to 
permit  the  hiring  of  additional  audi- 
tors to  review  spare  parts  purchases. 
Our  spare  parts  pricing  situation  is  a 
national  scandal  that  is  eroding  popu- 
lar support  for  our  defense  program. 
These  auditors  will  more  than  pay 
their  way  in  terms  of  reduced  costs  for 
spare  parts. 

The  bill  would  also  require  DOD  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of 
multiyear  procurement  1  year  before  a 
major  weapon  procurement  request  is 
made.  Multiyear  funding  has  the  po- 
tential to  save  us  billions,  and  its  use 
should  be  encouraged  wherever  feasi- 
ble. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  freez- 
ing of  any  unobligated  military  assist- 
ance fimds  to  any  country  where  a 
popularly  elected  government  is  over- 
thrown in  a  coup.  This  measure  would 
strengthen  centrist  governments  like 
that  of  Mr.  Duarte  in  El  Salvador,  who 
is  trying  to  steer  his  country  on  a 
middle  course  toward  peace.  When  the 
army  In  foreign  countries  realize  that 


there  will  be  a  price  to  pay  for  staging 
a  coup,  they  will  think  twice  before 
doing  so.  We  should  provide  military 
support  where  necessary  to  support 
democracy,  but  we  should  not  encour- 
age the  overthrow  of  democratic  gov- 
ernments. 

This  blU  would  require  the  President 
to  notify  Congress  at  least  1  year  In 
advance  of  taking  action  which  would 
violate  an  existing  strategic  arms 
agreement.  These  agreements  serve 
vital  n.S.  Interests  and  should  not  be 
tossed  aside  at  the  whim  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Senate  ratifies  treaties,  and 
Congress  should  play  a  role  in  chang- 
ing such  treaties. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  di- 
recting DOD  to  accelerate  its  planned 
deployment  of  D-5  missiles  into  Tri- 
dent submarines,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing our  strategic  nuclear  posture. 

Finally,  the  blU  has  two  personnel 
provisions.  The  first  would  compen- 
sate reserve  personnel  for  their  week- 
end away  training  travel  time,  which 
recognizes  that  some  must  ctirrently 
travel  for  hours  to  reach  the  place 
where  they  undergo  training.  The 
second  would  increase  the  claims  limit 
against  the  U.S.  government  for  mili- 
tary personnel  diulng  reassignment.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  military  per- 
sonnel suffer  the  loss  of  their  house- 
hold goods  during  Government-or- 
dered permanent  change  of  station  yet 
are  not  compensated  for  the  full  value 
of  their  loss.  This  provision  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  claims  limit  from 
$40,000  up  to  $75,000.  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  such  cases. 

Madam  President,  it  is  more  urgent 
than  ever  that  we  meet  the  real  de- 
fense needs  of  our  country.  This  bill  is 
Just  a  small,  but  I  believe  significant 
step,  in  the  direction  of  a  stronger, 
and  smarter,  national  defense.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  It  their  serious 
consideration. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  accompanying  fact- 
sheet  showing  precisely  the  weapons 
systems  that  I  would  cut  expenses  on 
and  those  that  I  will  increase  defense 
spending  for.  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  inserted  in  the  Rbcord. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  I  Just  alluded  to  from  the 
Washington  Post  from  1984  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Defense  Dally  dated 
March  21. 1985,  which  says  that: 

The  Navy's  deputy  chief  of  Naval  oper- 
ations. Vice  Adm.  Nils  R.  Thnnman.  says 
there  is  no  foreseeable  significant  threat  to 
the  U.S.  strategic  submarines. 

Reapondinc  to  "several  news  articles  over 
the  last  year  with  claims  of  'transparent 
oceans,'"  Thunman  has  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  there  "is  factual 
and  authoritative  assurance  that  there  la  no 
foreseeable  technological  capability  by 
which  the  Soviets  could  significantly  dimin- 
ish the  strategic  effectiveness  of  the  UJB. 
SSBN  force. 
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That  is  submarine  launching  mlssfles 
from  subaiarines  could  become  vulner- 
able. I  ask  unanimous  ooosent  that  all 
of  those  gnd  other  newspaper  articles 
be  printM  in  the  Raoois,  Madam 
Presidents 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bOl, 
the  factsheet  and  newqwer  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd.  afe  follows: 

&763 

Be  it  enofited  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  Ote  United  State*  of 
America  ii4  Congren  aaaewMed,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  b^  cited  as  the  "National  Defense 
Enhancement  Act  of  1985". 

AUTHOK^Tioii  roa  awuiFisB  nooaam 

Sic.  2.  Amds  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  tbit  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988  are  for 
specified  lirograms  and.  unlea  otherwise 
specifically  indicated,  are  in  sddition  to  any 
funds  whlc^  may  be  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for;  other  programs  snd  sctivitieB  of 
the  D^>artment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1986  in  anj^  other  Act. 

UTTU:  I— PROCDRKICENT 


Sac.  101.  Funds  are  authoriwd  to  be  H>- 
proprlated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  procure- 
ment for  tbe  Army  as  f  oHowc 

(1)  For  the  Multiple  lAunch  Rocket 
System  (l^JUS).  $607,800,000. 

<2)  For  the  Stinger  surtaee-to-«ir  missile, 
$544,600,000. 

(3)  For  0-12  aircraft,  $13,000,000. 

(4)  For  S4on  truclcs.  $358400,000. 

(5)  For  ftihanced  survfvablli^  kits  for  the 
M-113  aralored  persomiel  caiiier  vehicles. 
$40,000,008. 

(6)  Fdr  the  MIOOAS  liowitaer. 
$123,100,000. 

(7)  For  the  M109  howitaer  modification 
program,  $85,500,000. 

(8)  For  >  ammunition.  $8,121,600,000.  of 
which  not  less  than  $53,900,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  2.75  Hydra  70  rocket 
program. 

Asirr  aanoHAL  ooaaa 

Ssc  102j  Funds  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated! for  fiscal  year  1988  for  procure- 
ment for  tihe  Army  NaUooal  Guard  as  fol- 
lows: 

<1)  For  itV  Turret  Trainers.  $9,000,000. 

(2)  For  the  Fire  Support  Team  Vehicle 
(FISTV).  ifogiam.  $35,000,000. 

WAVT 

Ssc.  lOSi  Funds  are  aittliorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated! for  fiscal  year  1986  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  For'  >CK-46  sulmailne  torpedoes, 
$809,500,080. 

(3)  For  8l<-7  fast  seallft  container  ships. 
$290,000.0$0. 

(3)  For  the  2.75  Hydia  70  rodiet. 
$38,000.00$. 

(4)  Fori  ordnance  support  equipment. 
$1.496.500JK)0. 

I  MABmcoars 
Sac  104i  Funds  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated) for  fiscal  year  1986  for  procure- 
ment for  tlie  Marine  Corps  for  ammunition 
in  the  sum  of  $523,900,000.  of  whi(^  not  less 
than  $67.a|M,000.  sbaU  be  available  only  for 
nnAets. 


8k;.  105, 
propriated 
mentfor 

(1)  For 
Forces  aircraft. 


Funds  are  authorised  to  lie  ap- 
for  fiscal  year  1086  for  procure- 

Air  Force  as  foUowa: 
t(C-130H  Combat  Talim  Special 
$138,600,000. 


the 


(8)  For  flight  Bimulatois.  $9,100,000. 
(8)  For  the  F-16  aircraft.  $3,055,300,000. 

(4)  For  sdeeted  activities.  $4,033,100,000. 

(5)  For  munltioos  and  associated  equip- 
naent.  $1,992,800,000,  at  «4iich  not  leas  than 
$SSJOO.00O  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
8.75  Hydra  70  rocket  program,  not  leas  than 
$880 J00.000  SbaU  be  available  for  the  CBU- 
87  Combined  Btfects  Munitions  program, 
not  leas  thsn  $158>W.00O  shaU  be  available 
only  for  the  OBn-15  glide  bomb  program, 
and  not  less  thsn  $266,400,000  sbaU  be  avaO- 
aUe  only  for  the  CBU-89  gat«r  anti.tank 
munitions  program. 

Ant  aATIOIIAL  OUABD  Am>  An  POKCS  sasKvi 

Ssc.  106.  Funds  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1986  for  procure- 
ment for  the  reserve  components  of  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  SO  mm  gun  pods  for  the  F/RF-4 
aircraft  for  the  Air  National  Ouard. 
$15,000,000. 

(2)  For  anokeless  engine  Idts  for  the  F-4D 
sirciaft  for  the  Air  National  Ouard  and  the 
Air  Faroe  Reserve.  $8,000,000. 

(3)  For  procurement  of  Sidewinder  mis- 
sDea  sod  conversion  of  Sidewinder  missiles 
to  "L"  configuration  for  the  Air  National 
Ouard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
$5,000,000. 

TTTUi  n— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST.  AMD  EV ALU A'nON 


Sac.  201.  Funds  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1086  for  tlie  use 
by  the  Army  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MUtS)  for  conceptual  appllcatitMis. 
$2,000,000. 

(2)  For  studies  on  a  replacement  system 
for  the  I^noe  missUe  system.  $1,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  Ouardfist  artfllery  and  armor 
crew  training  simulator  program  for  the 
Aimy  National  Guard.  $2,000,000. 

WAVY 

Ssc.  202.  (a)  Funds  are  authorized  to  lie 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  use 
by  the  Navy  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  <m  the  Naval  Gunnery  Im- 
ptxtvement  program.  $20370.000.  of  which 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  to  amduct  the 
study  provided  for  in  sul)section  <b). 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shaU 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  desirabQ- 
ity  and  feasibility  of  incorp<Hating  the  Mul- 
tiple launch  Ro<Aet  System  (MLRS) 
aboard  Navy  ships  to  assist  the  naval  gun- 
fire support  role. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  study  to  the  Congress  within  370 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

An  rosea 

Sac.  303.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  use  of 
the  Air  Force  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  C-17  aircraft.  $533,681,000. 

(2)  Few  the  SRAM-U  advanced  air-to-sur- 
faoe  miaaUe  $88,958,000. 

(3)  For  the  MX  missile  program, 
$404,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  Hypervelodty  missile, 
$90,763,000. 


(b)  Not  leas  than  $50,000,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  used  for  the  study  of  op- 
tions to  respond  to  a  near-tenn  Soviet 
brealUMit  from  the  Treaty  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
the  Soviet  Socialist  R^nibUcs  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems 
(commonly  referred  to  ss  the  ABM  Treaty). 
The  actiritles  under  Uiis  function  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  existing  anns 
control  agreements. 

TITLE  m— FAMILT  HOUSING 

ABMT 

Ssc  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  construct  f»«iiiy  housing  units  (includ- 
ing land  acquisition)  snd  may  acquire  saanu- 
factured  home  facilities  at  audi  locatiooa  as 
he  determines  such  units  and  facflitiea  are 
needed. 

(b)  Funds  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30. 1985,  for  fasaUy  housing  funetioos  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  as  authorized 
in  subsection  (a)  in  the  sum  of  $474^70.000. 

■AVT 

Ssc  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  construct  family  bousing  units  (includ- 
ing land  aoquisttloD)  and  may  acquire  manu- 
factured home  fadlltias  at  sudi  locations  as 
he  determines  such  units  and  faculties  are 
needed. 

(b)  Funds  are  authorised  to  be  appromi- 
ated  for  fiscal  years  beglrming  afto'  Septem- 
ber 30. 1985,  for  family  housing  functions  of 
the  Dqiartment  of  the  Navy  as  authorised 
in  subsection  (a)  in  the  sum  of  $204,000,000. 


Sic  204.  (a)  Funds  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  use 
of  the  Defense  Agencies  for  reaeardi.  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  in  ooimection 
with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
$1.77X000,000. 


Ssc  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  construct  family  housing  units 
(including  land  aoquisititm)  and  may  acquire 
manufactured  home  faculties  at  sudi  loca- 
tions as  he  detnmlnes  such  units  and  facul- 
ties are  needed. 

(b)  Funds  are  authorised  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated for  flscsl  yesrs  beginning  sfter  Septem- 
ber 30. 1985.  for  famUy  housing  functions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  as  author- 
ized in  sulMection  (a)  in  the  sum  of 
$284,400,000. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Sbc.  401.  Funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
t>e  used  for  procurement  of  MX  soisBQes  or 
for  any  constraction  in  connection  with  the 
MX  miasUe  program  unless  su^  funds  were 
appropriated  and  made  available  for  su^ 
purposes  lief  me  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

si'uuv  BSLAmro  to  bcvslonujii  Am 
DBrLOTmHT  or  a  small  icsm 

Ssc  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  study  the  desirabOity  of  devdoping 
and  deploying  a  mobUe  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missUe  irtilch  would  exceed  80.000 
pounds  in  wei^t.  but  would  not  exceed 
78.000  pounds,  and  which  would  carry  more 
than  one  warhead.  The  Secretary  shaU 
r^Mrt  the  results  of  swdi  study  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  AprU  SO.  1986.  together 
with  such  »*«vw«m«a«H«H«i««  for  legtslatioo 
as  he  determines  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  ffonslrter  sny 
option  for  the  devetopnent  and  deployment 
of  an  lnt«continental  ballistic  missUe  which 
would  exceed  78.000  pounds  in  wei^t  unless 
spedflcally  authorised  to  do  so  by  legisla- 
tion wiact«'d  after  the  date  of  this  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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«im-a*TBxm  wiATom 
Imdi  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
uaa  of  the  Department  of  Def cnae  may  not 
be  ttaed  for  procurement  of  antl-aatelllte 
mtmytmm  imlfi  eudi  funds  were  oidlgated 
for  aaeh  puipoae  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thii  Act 

■McrrrAnoa  or  nn  uas.  "wiaomnm" 
aac.  404.  rondi  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
lae  «f  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
be  uaed  for  the  purpose  of  reactlvaUni  the 
battleship.  UA&  Wiaeatuin. 


»  MMMUM  lAiniB  Aia-TO-Aa  MlSSlIig 
FaOmUM  lAlOUAM) 

8k.  4M.  Funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
be  used  for  procurement  of  advanoed 
medium  range  alr-to-alr  mlsriles 
(AMRAAM )  unless  such  funds  were  obUgat- 
ed  for  such  purpose  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


sfles  Into  all  Trident  submarines  by  not 
later  than  January  1. 10M. 

8k.  412.  The  8ecretary  of  Defense  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  decreas- 
Inc  production  of  the  B-IB  bomber  aircraft 
In  order  to  ensure  a  nadual  phase-out  of 
the  production  of  such  aircraft  no  earlier 
than  8eptember  30.  IMO.  The  8eer«tary 
shall  submit  a  report  oontalninc  the  results 
of  such  study  to  the  Congrem  not  later  than 
the  date  on  which  the  President  submits  the 
budget  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
1106  of  UUe  31.  United  8tates  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1M7. 

USTUCnOM  OK  laUTAaT  MaiSTAMCm 


400.  nmds  appropriated  to  or  for  the 

use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
be  used  for  procurement  In  connectioa  with 
the  Low  Altitude  Wavlgatloo  Targeting 
8yBtem  for  Night  (LAMTIRN)  program 
unlem  such  funds  were  obligated  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


BITABl 

.  407.  Funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
be  used  for  the  procurement  of  8ergeant 
York  (DIVAD)  gun  unless  such  funds  were 
obligated  for  such  purpose  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AUUTOBS  poa  ainxw  or  spau  past 


partment  of  Defe 


(a)  The  8ecretary  of  Defense 
shaQ  employ  such  number  of  auditors.  In 
addtUon  to  the  number  empk»ed  by  the  De- 
an April  1.  loss,  as  he 
to  conduct  a  careful 
and  continuous  review  of  spare  parts  pur- 
rliaiw  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b>  There  Is  authorteed  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  subsec- 
ttai(a). 

IT  cosiranTioii  Aim 
Muui-TXAa  oownucrara 
400.  Section  130  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  At  least  one  year  before  funds  are  re- 
Quasted  from  the  Congrem  for  the  procure- 
naent  of  any  weapon  system  for  which  fund 
authmlsalloii  is  required  by  section  13S(a) 
of  thto  title,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
submit  a  reiwrt  to  the  Congrem  on  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  multlyear  pro- 
curement of  such  system.  Such  report  may 
be  InrhMtt*  In  any  report  required  imder 
I  (a)  or  (b).". 


>  FOB  A  MAJOa  STSTBf 

Sk.  410.  Section  »0S  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection- 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  the  head  of  each  agency  shiOl 
consider  the  feasibility  of  variable  market 
shares  In  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  a 
major  system  when  man  than  one  source  is 
used  for  the  production  of  such  system.". 
soGBiauTioii  or  BBummr  or  b-s  inssn.ss 

STOST  OPPBASIBIL- 

I  s-i  Missnas  on  lams 
SK.  411.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ahall 
take  such  steps  ss  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  pcogram  for  backflttinc  D-S  mls- 


Sk.  413.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  funds  appropriated  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  foreign  governments  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  any  country  In  which,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
democratically  elected  president  or  prime 
minister  has  been  deposed  or  prevented 
from  taking  office  by  military  force  or 
decree. 

■onci  or  Acnoii 
un 


WOULD  OSPBAT 

or  sntATBOic 

Auaiiiuiiis 

Sk.  414.  The  President  sbaU  notify  the 
Congrem  in  writing  at  least  one  year  in  ad< 
vanoe  of  Initiating  any  action  that  would 
violate  the  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Sodallst  Republics  on  the  Limitation  of 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  (commonly 
referred  to  as  the  ABM  Treaty)  or  that 
would  defeat  the  object  or  purposes  of  any 
existing  strategic  arms  agreement. 
AnTHoaiTT  or  aMisMAW  or  thb  toun  cruts 

or  sxAPr  TO  Arroim  muswrs  to  sslktiom 
ooiivBiiD  umsn  GHArrxa   s*   or 


Tnu  10.  uinxD  sta^ 

Sk.  41S.  (a)  Section  012  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl)  by  striking  out 
"Members"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (0).  mem- 
bers"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  may  appoint  an  officer  of  the  military 
department  concerned  to  sit  on  any  selec- 
tion board  convened  under  this  chapter  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department  A 
member  appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  be  a 
member  of  any  such  selection  board  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  SlS(c)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  aid  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence  (flush  to  the  margin):  "In  any 
case  In  which  a  board  convened  under  sec- 
tion Sll(a)  of  this  UUe  is  considering  for 
promotion  an  officer  currently  serving  on 
the  Joint  Staff  (provided  for  under  section 
143  of  this  UUe)  or  who  has  served  on  the 
Joint  Staff  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  sentence,  the  -vote  of  the 
member  of  such  board  appointed  by  the 
Cniairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (if 
one  has  been  appointed  by  the  Chairman) 
shall  count  as  one-third  of  the  total  votes  of 
such  board  and  the  votes  of  the  remaining 
members  shall  count  collectively  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  votes  of  the  members.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defmse  shall  review 
the  operations  of  the  selection  boards  ap- 
pointed under  chapter  30  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  ammrtwi  by  this  section,  to 
determine  the  desirability  of  continuing  the 


authority  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  appoint  officers  to  such 
boards.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  such  review  to  the  Congress,  togeth- 
er with  such  recommendation  as  he  may 
consider  appropriate,  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 
OOKramtATIOll  POK  tbavkltimk  pob  usnvB 

Sk^  410.  Section  300  of  tiUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  an 
armed  force  may  pay  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  or  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  an  armed  tarot  basic  pay  for  any 
day  or  part  of  a  day  on  which  that  member 
must  travel  In  order  to  reach  (and  return 
from)  the  place  at  which  such  member  is  to 
perform  training  or  other  duties  ss  a 
member  of  the  National  Ouard  or  a  reeerve 
compixient  of  an  armed  force  If  the  distance 
required  to  be  traveled  Is  a  minimum  dis- 
tance prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense". 
nfCBXASB  HI  AMOtnn  or  a  claim  AOAnnr  thx 

umTBD  statbs  that  thx  bxad  op  ah  AOmCT 

lUTPAT 

Sk.  417.  (a)  Section  3731  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"336.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"378.000":  and 

(8)  In  subsection  (cHl).  by  striking  out 
"340,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"376.000". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  claims 
filed  under  such  section  aa  and  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  loss. 

I.  PBOcuBOfxrr  add-oiis 

A.  Army  Procurement  31.361.4  million. 

1.  SIOOM  for  MLRB. 

2.  $28M  for  2.7S'  rockets. 

3. 3S76.7M  tat  ammunition. 

4.  $133M  for  6-ton  trucks. 

6.  $40M  for  enhanced  survivability  kiU  for 
APCs. 

5.  $340.6M  for  3,02S  additional  Stinger 
SAMS. 

7.  $133Ji  for  162  additional  MlOO  howit- 
sers. 

5.  330.1M  for  howitKr  modifications. 
9. 312M  for  6  C-12  aircraft 

B.  Navy  Procurement  $604  million. 

1.  $10M  for  2.78-  rackets. 

2.  $100M  for  ordnance  support  equipment 
(ammunition). 

3.  $204M  for  1.021  additional  MK-4S  tor- 
pcMloes. 

4.  $200M  for  4  fast  seallft  container  ships. 

C.  Air  Force  Procurement:  $SS3.4  million. 

1.  $21S.BM  for  12  F-IS  fighters. 

2.  $10M  for  2.76'  rockets. 

3.  $100M  for  muniUons  and  associated 
equipment 

4.  $100M  for  intelligence  satellite  surviv- 
ability. 

8.  $29M  for  OBU-lb  glide  bombs. 

6.  $S7.4M  for  CBU-S7  combined  effecU 
munitions. 

7.  $S6M  for  3  MC-130H  Combat  Talon 
Special  Forces  planes. 

8.  $9.1M  for  for  flight  simulAton. 

0.  $04.4M  for  OATOR  anti-tank  weap<ms. 

D.  Marine  Procurement:  $36  million. 

1.  $10M  for  2.76'  rockets. 

2.  $26M  for  ammunition. 

E.  Ouard  and  Reeerve  Procurement:  $72 
million. 


1.  $16M  Ipt  90  mm.  gun  poda. 
X  $8M  ftt>  smokelem  engine  klta. 

3.  $8M  for  procurement/modification  of 
Sldewlndet  missile. 

4.  $9.0M  Kor  improved  TOW  vehide  turret 
trainers. 

8.  $38M  tor  60  fire  support  team  vehicdea. 


n. 


Am 


ABD-OMS 


A.  Aimyj  $2  million. 
1.  $SM  fdr  MUtS  conceptual  studies. 

B.  Navy:) 
1.  $6M  00  naval  gunnoy  devdopment  to 

study  possible  MLR8  ship  sppUcations. 

C.  Air  Fdrce:  $180  mmion. 

1.  OlOOlifor  the  C-17. 

2.  $10M  tor  the  8BAM  n  short  range  strar 
tegh;  missile. 

3.  $10M  for  the  hypervelodty  missile, 
m.  mLiiAaT  oowsiaucnoii  Aut-om:  $a40 

I  MXLLIOll 

$120M  fbr  the  Army.  $70M  for  the  Air 
Force,  and  $60M  for  the  Navy  for  family 
housing. 

Total  co«t  of  add-ons:  $3.0080  union, 
m.  paoosAM  cms 

A.  SDt  Cut  32  billion  in  R*D.  down  to 
$1,722  B. 

1.  $SOM  |Of  remaindo'  to  be  redirected  to 
site  dettonse  studies,  whidi  provide  our  best 
near-teim]hedse  against  a  Soviet  ABM 
breakout  This  area  has  been  virtually  elimi- 
nated undir  SDI. 

2.  All  acsivlties  carried  out  undn-  SDI  pro- 
gram to  be  consistent  wtth  the  ABM  Treaty. 

B.  MX:  9ut  $3,036.0  U. 

1.  Deletd  all  $3.180JM  for  procurement 
X  Ddetd  all  $66.SM  for  miloon. 

3.  Cut  $400M  from  RAcD  (down  to  $404M). 

C.  ASAt:  Delete  all  $O7.0M  In  procure- 
ment. 

D.  Battkshlp:  Delete  all  $7S.8M  In  long 
lead  proei^rement 

E.  AMR^IAM:  Delete  all  $432.4M  in  pro- 
cureiimit.1 

F.  LANtlRN:  Delete  aU  $4S6.4M  In  pro- 
curement' 

O.  DIVi^>:  Delete  aU  $417J»I  In  procure- 

Total  Ptogram  C^uts:  $7.0044  billion  (as 
much  as  ^0.9107  billion  If  B-IB  productimi 
rate  is  stretched  out). 


n.  MAMAOB 


'.  VKCClKttnt 


A.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Makes  the  (^lalrman  of  the  JCS  an  ex  of- 
ficio m«aber  of  the  officer  ivomotlon 
boards  of  |each  of  the  serrioea.  Where  the 
officer  ui|der  oonsideratiaD  has  served  on 
the  Joint  Staff,  the  JCS  Chairman's  vote 
counts  half  as  much  as  the  entire  rest  of  the 
board. 

B.  B-IB  Procurement  Slowdown. 

DOD  dliected  to  study  slowing  down  B-1 
procuremtet  to  ensure  smoother  phase-out 
of  producaon.  also  to  keep  competitive  pres- 
sures on  Northrop  for  Stealth  production. 
Potential  tevings  of  as  miKb  as  $3.0  bDlion. 

C.  Small  ICBM. 

DIrecuJUie  Air  Force  to  look  at  smaU 
mobile  ICBM  opUons  In  addition  to  those 
stipulated!  by  Congrem  in  F7  19S4  Defense 
Authorissiion  blU. 

D.  Auditors  for  Review  of  Spare  Parts 

$10,000,000  is  provided  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  tf>  permit  the  hiring  of  about  100 
artrtitkinali  auditors  to  review  qMue  parts 
purchsses. 

B.  Multlyear  Procurement 

RequlrelDOD  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
feasibility'  of  multlyear  procurement  one 
year  befofe  a  major  weapon  procurement 
request  Is  made. 


V.  POLICT  mriATivis 

A.  Military  Assistance  CmXtoU.  in  Event  of 
Coup 

Tnmau  any  unobligated  military  assist- 
ance funds  to  sny  country  where  a  pcqwlar- 
ly  elected  government  is  overthrown  in  a 
coup. 

B.  Aitcm  C(mtrol  Compliance. 

RcQUlrm  President  to  notify  Congrem  at 
least  one  year  in  advance  of  taking  action 
irtiich  would  violate  an  existing  strategic 

C  Anti-Satellite  Weapon  Testing  Morato- 
rium. 

Mnatorium  on  testing  of  ASAT  weapons 
against  objects  in  space  as  long  as  Soviets  do 
the  same.  Does  not  prohibit^testing  sgalnst 
points  tamMce. 

D.  Measurm  Pertaining  to  the  D-5  MissUe. 

DOD  directed  to  plan  accelerated  backf  it 
of  IVS  mtssUes  into  Trident  submarines. 


VI. 

A.  Compensation  of  Reserve  Weekend 
Away  Training  Travel  Time. 

B.  Increase  in  Claims  Limit  Against  XJS. 
Qovernment 

[From  the  Wsshlngton  Poet  Aug.  3, 1984] 

Joim  Chups'  Socdlatiom- U.S.  Foum  To 

Lack  Sufpliis  pox  Was 

(By  Fred  Hiatt) 

A  war  game  conducted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  last  faU  showed  that  the  armed 
forces  had  only  enough  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  to  fight  one  small  war  in  one 
part  of  the  worid.  according  to  Defense  De- 
partment officials. 

The  military  exerdae.  called  "Pressure 
Point  84."  riiowed  that  the  Army  would 
begin  running  out  of  key  munitions  and 
other  items  in  the  first  month  of  a  war  in 
South  Korea  and  ootild  be  forced  to  accept  a 
stalematr  because  of  shortages  of  critical 
supplies. 

it  a  criris  simultaneously  develcq;>ed  in 
Egypt  or  Cratral  America,  the  military 
would  be  imaUe  to  sunjort  the  troops  that 
would  be  sent  there,  according  to  the  results 
of  the  exercise. 

The  Joint  Chiefs'  staff  concluded  that  the 
military  was  not  prepared  loglsUcally  for 
anything  more  than  a  short  and  limited  con- 
flict according  to  those  who  have  seen 
after-a^on  reports  about  the  exercise. 

Sto^s  of  conventional  muniUons  were 
found  to  be  well  below  the  minitnnm  accept- 
able for  even  a  small  war,  and  a  war  in 
Europe,  which  was  not  simulated,  would 
cause  still  more  severe  problems,  officials 


ous  disservice"  to  national  seenitty  by  giving 
friends  and  adversaries  a  false  picture  of 
U.S.  strength. 

The  charge  that  the  readiness  and  endur- 
ance of  the  armed  forces  are  not  as  hl^  as 
they  should  be  does  sppear  to  be  emerging 
as  a  partisan  issue. 

Democratic  critics  of  the  administration's 
record  military  tnidgets  say  that  too  mudi 
money  has  gone  to  new  planes,  ships  and 
tanks  and  not  enough  to  the  spare  parts, 
fuel  and  munitions  needed  to  keep  them 
running. 

Weinberger  has  responded  that  when 
President  Reagan  took  office,  the  military 
needed  improvements  In  all  areas,  including 
nuclear  weapons  and  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, snd  that  no  area  has  been  neglected. 

The  Pentagon's  test  last  fall  showed  that 
serious  problems  remained  in  ammunition 
supplies,  seallft  and  the  other  unglamorous 
but  necessary  support  systems  for  fitting 


The  results  of  the  computer-run  exercise, 
which  have  not  been  of ficialy  released,  lend 
support  to  a  recently  published  m>ort  by 
the  investigative  staff  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  defoise. 

That  report  bssed  on  research  in  1982 
and  the  first  half  of  1983.  ccmduded  that 
the  Army  "does  not  have  the  mm  and  mate- 
rial to  sustain  comliat  operations  in  a  major 
contingency"  and  that  the  Navy  could  not 
sustain  full  combat  operations  for  more 
thanaweA. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspsr  W.  Weinberger 
denounced  the  House  report  as  outdated, 
wrong  and  dangerous. 

He  said  that  the  Reagan  administration 
had  bought  "a  great  deal  of  ammunition" 
and  he  suggested  that  the  house  report  was 
politically  motivated  in  an  election  year. 

Attempts  to  obtain  commmt  from  the  De- 
fense Departmrat  about  the  exercise  were 
unsuccessful  yesterday. 

Weinberger  said  that  the  House  report 
and  misinterpretations  of  It  did  a  "danger- 


Pressure  Point  84.  instead  of  examining 
logistiGs  at  the  outset  of  the  war  as  most 
previous  exodses  had.  began  Its  investiga- 
tion 30  days  after  an  Imaginary  North 
Korean  invasion  of  the  south. 

Involving  aD  four  services  and  run  larg^ 
(m  Pentagon  comimters.  the  exercise  also 
simulated  a  Libyan  incursian  into  Egypt  88 
days  after  the  Korean  Invasion  and  exam- 
ined in  a  cursory  way  what  would  happen  if 
U.S.  forces  prmared  to  deploy  to  counter  a 
Nicarsguan  attadi  on  a  Central  American 
neighbor.  ^ 

In  the  scmario.  the  military  encountered 
severe  shortfalls  in  Korea  alone  even  before 
a  month  had  elapsed.  Ihe  Marines  based  in 
Okinawa  had  adequate  stocks,  but  the  Navy 
had  to  draw  on  stodu  In  Europe  and  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Air  Force  had  to  slgnlflcant- 
ly  dqilete  munitions  stocks  around  the 
world. 


The  Army  was  most  severely  pinched, 
however.  It  wss  having  to  rati<m  42  of  61  es- 
sential items  after  one  moath.  snd.  one 
weA  later.  33  of  those  were  used  up.  The 
commsnder  of  U&  fmces  In  Korea  had  to 
limit  the  use  of  ammimition  to  25  percent 
and.  later,  to  10  to  20  percent  of  normal  to 
avoid  running  out  the  war  game  shovred. 

Even  if  the  Army  emptied  its  reserves  In 
this  country  and  left  only  16  days  of  sup- 
plies in  Europe,  the  commander  In  Korea 
would  not  have  enough  munitions,  could  not 
fight  the  war  properly  and  would  be  fwced 
to  accept  a  stalemate;  the  exercise  found. 

The  problons  were  not  limited  to  one  type 
of  ammunition,  but  were  spread  acrom  the 
spectrum  of  supplies. 

Industry  would  take  at  least  a  year  to 
reach  the  needed  production  levd  and  In 
many  cases  would  take  more  than  a  year, 
the  exodse  also  found. 

A  shortage  of  cargo  ships  sggravated  the 
situation:  supplies  pQed  up  in  West  Coast 
ports.  The  backlog  for  shipping  readied 
600,000  ttms,  meaning  that  what  supiriles 
were  avaHahle  reached  the  war  11  days 
later. 

The  inadequandes  became  more  apparent 
when  the  planners  slmnlat*^  the  Ubyan  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  requiring  the  d^loyment 
of  one  Marine  brigade  and  two  Army  bri- 


Pre-positioned  Marine  supidies.  on  ship  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  already  had  been  sent  to 
Korea,  and  the  Army  had  no  supplies  left 
anywhere  for  its  troops. 
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Tbe  Navy's  deputy  chief  of  TUvnX  oper- 
■tloiw.  VIee  Adm.  NUi  R  Thunoian.  Mye 
there  to  no  f  oreeeeeUe  aisnUleuit  threat  to 
tbe  UjB.  ■tntette  nitainailiMB. 

ffrnr""***^  to  "Mvenl  newa  uticlea  over 
the  laet  year  with  cbkhni  of  tnoeperent 
oeeoiH."*  Thunmen  has  told  the  Senatr 
Anaed  Serrloes  CoBualttee  there  "is  factual 
and  autharltattve  aaamioe  that  there  is  DO 
funasnatiln  teehnoloflcal  eapablUty  by 
which  the  Soflets  could  eicnineaiitly  dimln- 
hh  the  strategic  effectiveness  of  the  VA. 

The  same  assurance  has  been  provided 
Cncreas  by  Sdward  T.  Harper,  director  of 
the  Navy's  security  program  (Defenae  Daily, 
•faichll). 

Thonman  also  told  the  committee  that 
the  Trident  dass  sutamartnes  wOl  be  able  to 
ipend  approodmately  66  percent  of  their  life 
eyde  at  ssa  on  patrol,  compared  to  about  M 
perooDt  for  Foaeidon  ships. 

[From  the  New  York  Ttmea,  Sept.  S,  16M] 

Ootsn  Abms.  Lukaoi  lUADonss 

(By  Carl  Levin) 

WMonwaiaai.— When  Coogrem  reconvenes 

today,  it  wlU  face  major  declsinns  on  the 

largest  peacetime  defenae  budget  request  In 

recent  American  history.  In  dcrfng  so.  It 

must  addrea  the  deeply  unaettllng  quea- 

tion:  have  taicpayers  received  tbe  Improved 

defense  and  improved  combat  readinea  that 

they  hare  paid  for— and  been  promiaed— 

over  the  past  four  yean? 

I  beliere  the  answer— an  answer  provided 
by  the  Aikninistratlon'a  own  evidence— is  a 
disturtahw  "na" 

A  dose  enmlnation  of  the  record  leads  to 
the  i«iny»f«'«to««  that  the  Administration  haa 
■HjKtJMi  military  readinea  and  sustslnahll- 
Ity— our  conventional  forces'  capacity  to  go 
to  war  and  keep  fighttnc  long  enough  to 
win— while  buying  more  strategic  nuclear 
weapoiM  systems  than  are  required  to  deter 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Iinlnwl.  tbe  Administration  has  squan- 
dered MUioni  of  doUara  on  unneeded  strate- 
gic nudear  weapons,  sudi  as  the  dratsNIla- 
ing  MX  missile  and  the  llmitod-perf ormance 
B-IB  bomber,  and  has  consistently  neglect- 
ed to  alli'Ti!*  enough  to  insure  the  combat 
iiieilinia  of  our  oonventioaal  forces. 

These  conrttisiona  hare  been  reinforced  by 
the  Aitainistratian's  own  top  readincas  offi- 
cial. Lawrence  3.  Korb.  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Inatallatlons 
and  TiffgkttT  In  February,  be  admitted: 
"Finally,  we  mivt  recognise  that  all  of  our 
roadlneaa-related  programs  are  not  fully 
funded  despite  our  pronouncements  about 
the  high  priority  we  accord  to  readiness." 

They  were  alao  rdnforoed  In  FelntMry,  In 
riwtimitnT  before  the  Senate  Armed  Servloea 
Committee,  by  leaders  of  moat  of  our  Impor- 
tant mtlitwy  coBunands. 

Adm.  wniiam  J.  Crowe,  tot  example, 
whoae  Pacific  ri«H»m»«H  covers  the  strategi- 
cally vital  Fsr  Bast  snd  Padfle  Ocean  sea 
lanes,  tiBStlfirtl-  "We  currently  hare  critical 
shortagea  ...  of  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support,  as  weU  as  spare 
parts  »»>'*  equipment." 

The  Atlantic  Command's  top  officer,  Adm. 
Wesley  U  MdXmald.  expressed  a  sImUar 
view.  Oen.  Howard  Stone,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Army's  Coropean  Command,  stated  that 
the  Aiteiniatntion's  entire  defense  program 
falls  "short  of  our  objectlre  in  munitions, 
eonaumables.  weapons  and  equip- 


The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation's 
top  military  officer,  Oen.  Bernard  W. 
Rogers,  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
lias  put  It  even  more  bluntly:  "We  bare 
mortgaged  our  defense  to  the  nuclear 
rsipoMe  ....  We  hare  failed  to  provide 
sufficient  sustaining  capadty— ammunition 
prepoalUoned  materiel  to  replace 
of  equipment  on  the  battlefield  such 
as  tanks  and  bowitaers— to 

keep  .  .  .  fighting  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time.  Under  current  condltiona.  if  attacked 
conventiaimlly,  we  wOl  hare  to  request  the 
release  of  theater  nudear  weapons  fairly 
quickly." 

Other  official  DefeiMe  Department  Infor- 
mation shows  what  has  happened  to  our 
combat  readineas  under  this  Administration: 
The  Army's  backlog  of  tanka.  helicopten 
and  other  equipment  to  be  overtiauled  has 
tncreased  34  percent  since  1960. 

The  Air  Force's  backlog  of  buildings  and 
faculties  needtaig  maintenance  and  repair 
has  Increased  by  4S  percent  1960. 

The  Navy's  backlog  of  unrepaired  build- 
ings and  facilities  has  Increased  SI  percent 
since  1961. 

Tbe  rates  measuring  the  overall  operating 
condition  of  the  Air  Force's  airlift  and 
tanker  aircraft  are  lower  now  than  In  1961. 
During  the  last  four  years,  the  Pentagon's 
budget  has  Increased  by  $116  MDion,  or  40 
percent.  In  constant  dollars.  Tet  the  unwise 
spending  of  theee  sums  has  led  to  unsatis- 
factOTy  readlnes  and  sustainabOity. 

Congrem  sharea  some  blame.  With  few 
major  changea.  It  ratified  the  tailtlal  Reagan 
defenae  budget  requesta,  capedally  those  for 
big  ticket  items  such  as  the  MX  and  the  B- 
1.  Stnoe  then,  however,  several  Congreaston- 
al  attempts  to  increase  funding  for  combat 
readinem  and  conventional  weaponry  at  the 
expenae  of  strategic  nuclear  programs  hare 
been  defeated,  principally  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's supporten  In  the  Senate. 

In  tbe  next  few  weeks.  Congrem  will  grap- 
ple with  thcae  Issues— either  in  fmmulating 
an  OBUiibus  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1965  or  In  debating  a  separate  Defense 
Appropriations  Act. 

The  recrad  shows  clearly  enough  that  this 
Admlnlrtratlon  has  spent  too  much  for 
fancy  aircraft,  vulnerable  surface  ships  and 
redundant  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  whUe 
spending  too  litUe  on  the  nuts,  btdts  snd 
staying  power  of  conventional-forcea  readi- 
ness. Even  at  this  late  date.  Congrem  must 
try  to  correct  this  troubling  defense  policy. 

Bir.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  minori- 
ty leader  for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  dlatinguished  Sena- 
tor is  welcome. 


RECOONinON  OF  SENATOR 
GORTON 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
believe  I  am  entitled  to  5  minutes  of 
the  majority  leader's  time.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 


S.  764-^OB  SKimS 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President  we 
all  have  heard  that  old  sayinr  "Give  a 
man  ft  fish  9dA  you  feed  him  for  a  day. 
teach  a  man  to  fish  and  you  feed  him 
for  a  lifetime."  This  maxim  assumes 
that  once  learned,  fishing  will  prove  to 
be  a  useful  occupation.  But  as  econo- 
mist Gary  Burtless  has  noted,  the 
next  question  Is:  "Where  are  the 
fish?" 

The  simple  fact  is  that  training  is 
not  a  Job.  Traditional  Job  training  pro- 
grams train  individuals  for  Jobs  based 
on  forecasts  of  the  labor  mai^et.  at- 
tempting to  predict  where  new  Jobs 
will  appear.  If  the  forecasts  are  wrong, 
people  win  be  trained  for  Jobs  that  do 
not  exist. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
[JTPAl  was  a  great  step  forward  by 
ffi^nwg  business  and  Industry  partners 
in  the  planning  and  administration  of 
Job  training  efforts.  The  Job  Skills 
Partnership  Act.  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  together  with  the  two  dis- 
Ungiiished  Senators  from  Minnesota. 
Is  the  next  step. 

The  States  of  Washington.  Massa- 
chusetts. Minnesota,  and  Kentucky 
have  established  Job  skills  training 
programs  that  combine  State  funds 
with  an  equal  share  of  funds  from 
business  and  industry  to  train  individ- 
uals for  existing,  specific  Job  openings. 
TUs  Job  skills  concept  involves  cus- 
tomised training  for  a  direct  match 
with  an  available  Job.  Public  funds  are 
matched  with  private  business  contri- 
butions to  ensure  that  skills  training  is 
responsive  to  clearly  defined  business 
needs.  Not  only  is  training  directly 
matched  with  employment  needs,  but 
the  Job  Skills  Program  also  works  to 
leverage  private  Investment  in  Job 
training  programs. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington, 
businesses  match  State  funds  in  a 
Joint  effort  with  educational  institu- 
tions, primarily  community  colleges,  to 
develop  Job  skills  training  programs. 
Although  the  businesses  involved  are 
not  required  to  hire  training  partici- 
pants, there  is  obviously  great  incen- 
tive to  do  so.  After  all.  the  conuwny 
with  a  Job  opening  has  contributed  to 
the  cost  of  training,  and  the  graduate 
has  been  trained  specifically  for  that 
opening.  In  Washington  State,  the  Job 
Skills  Program  Is  so  successful  with 
the  business  community  that  match- 
ing funds  by  private  industry  have  ex- 
ceeded SUte  funding  by  as  much  as 
$25,000. 

The  vast  miajbrity  of  new  Jobs  in 
America  in  the  past  decade  has  been 
created  in  small  businesses.  Tet  small 
businesses  often  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  support  the  extensive  Job 
training  programs  necessary  for 
skiUed  workers.  The  Job  skills  ap- 
proach allows  Government  to  assist 
small   businesses   In   developing  and 


funding  ttmining  programs.  Small  busi- 
nesses may  make  a  contribution 
inldnd.  ratlier  than  with  money,  and 
several  scoall  businesses  may  pool  re- 
sources together  £o  tana  tndnlng 
courses.    I 

In  addition,  the  Job  Skills  Program 
addresses  the  growing  need  for  work- 
ers equippiBd  for  the  new  high  technol- 
ogy woriqilaoe.  As  industries  stand  at 
the  brink  |of  real  opportunities  to  de- 
velop. adaiH.  and  use  new  and  better 
technologies,  they  often  experience 
difficulty  \n  hiring  skilled  workers  or 
finding  tl|e  appropriate  training  pro- 
grams to  I  train  current  workers  for 
their  new;  operations.  While  industry 
is  thwarted  in  its  attempts  to  expand, 
innovate,  or  increase  productivity  be- 
cause it  oannot  find  skilled  woiknw. 
potential  irorkers  also  miss  oinwrtuni- 
ties  for  new  Jobs  with  high  growth 
po8sibillti«s.  As  a  result,  the  abOity  of 
American  |buslness  to  compete  in  the 
intematicrtua  maiket  is  diminished. 

The  Job  Skills  Partnership  Act 
would  establish  a  national  program  to 
aid  the  present  State  ^forts  and  to 
stimulate  other  States  to  establish  Job 
skills  proirams.  Senator  TBohoas  In- 
troduced legislation  directed  toward 
the  same  ^nd  during  the  last  sessi<m  of 
Congress.  This  new  biU  differs  by  in- 
corporatmg  the  Job  skills  concept  into 
the  Job  iTraining  Partnership  Act 
tJTPAI.    I 

As  the  transition  phase  of  the  JTPA 
is  still  in  process,  it  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  Initiate  substantial 
chjuiges  in  that  program.  We  should 
wait  until  the  JTPA  is  in  full  oper- 
ation, and  we  have  the  benefit  of  expe- 
rience on  how  effectively  it  is  woiking. 
before  suggesting  major  mtcaroa  or 
amendmei^ts.  However,  this  bill  does 
not  "tlnke^"  with  the  provisions  of  the 
JTPA.  lUther,  it  adds  the  new  ele- 
ment of  Jbb  skills  training,  within  the 
general  frimewoik  of  the  JTPA. 

The  Job  Skills  Partnership  Act  exe- 
at^ a  new  program  title  within  the 
JTPA.  Although  aspects  of  the  Job 
skills  appgoach  are  possible  under  the 
JTPA,  a  jQeneral  Accounting  Office 
analysis  ot  the  JTPA  issued  last 
month  found  that  customised  training 
with  the  Promise  of  employment  was 
the  primary  service  in  only  2  percent 
of  trainink  contract  awards.  On-the- 
job  training,  which  also  usually  results 
in  plaoanoit.  accounted  for  19  percent 
of  contran  awards.  This  Job  Skills 
Partnershb  Act  would  bolster  the 
need  for  customized  training  toward 
specific  Jots. 

This  new  Job  skills  title  would  be 
funded  by  earmarking  5  percent  of  the 
amounts  I  appropriated  under  the 
JTPA  for'  training  programs  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged  and  dislo- 
cated workers.  No  new  spending  au- 
thorisatioa  is  requested.  The  source  of 
funding  for  actual  skills  training 
courses  w^uld  be  50  percent  business 
contributions.  25  percent  State  appro- 


priatloiis.  and  25  percent  Federal 
grants.  Federal  funds  i^ould  be  allocat- 
ed to  the  States  by  a  formula  based  on 
each  State's  share  of  the  civilian  labor 
force. 

To  administer  the  Job  Skills  Pro- 
gram, the  Governor  of  each  State 
would  designate  either  First,  an 
agency  <a  public  corporation  to  admin- 
ister the  program  on  a  statewide  basis, 
or  secrad.  the  private  industry  coun- 
cils, as  established  under  the  JTPA.  to 
administer  the  program  in  each  serv- 
ice delivery  area  in  the  State.  The 
statewide  agency  or  private  industry 
councils  would  develop  Job  skills  pro- 
gram plans  for  each  skills  training 
course  proposed  with  business  match- 
ing coDtrlbutions.  The  Governor,  or  a 
designated  representative,  would 
review  and  approve  these  plans  and  al- 
locate the  funds  to  operate  the  train- 
ing course.  Approval  would  be  granted 
on  a  conuwtitive  basis  within  each 
State  based  on  the  merits  of  proposed 
training  courses. 

Ttoit  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  be  as  administrator  but 
rather  to  establish  objiective  perform- 
ance standards  to  Judge  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  program  in  each  State  or 
service  delivery  area,  based  on  place- 
ment and  retention  of  individuals  in 
employment,  increase  in  »»*ming«i.  and 
reduction  in  welfare  dependency. 

Persons  eligible  to  participate  in  a 
Job  skills  training  course  would  in- 
dude:  nrst.  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged, defined  as  low-income  indi- 
viduals and  those  individuals  receiving 
government  assistance;  second,  dislo- 
cated woikers  with  limited  opportuni- 
ty to  return  to  their  former  occupa- 
tion; and  third,  presently  employed 
woikers  if  retraining  is  necessary  to 
prevent  their  dislocation  or  if  upgrad- 
ing would  create  new  job  openings. 
The  JTPA  does  not  presently  address 
the  training  needs  of  underskilled 
workers  likely  to  lose  their  present 
Jobs  or  unable  to  progress  in  their 
present  employment. 

Up  to  10  percent  of  the  participants 
in  a  Job  skills  training  course  could  be 
individuals  facing  other  barriers  to 
employment,  such  as  individuals  with 
limited  English-language  proficiency, 
displaced  homemakers.  school  drop- 
outs, teenage  parents,  the  handi- 
capped, older  workers,  veterans,  of- 
fenders, alcoholics,  or  addicts. 

Madam  Resident.  I  ask  unanimous 
oonamt  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
and  the  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  tteing  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  section-by-section  analysis 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

8.764 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresa  ottenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Job  Skills  Partner- 
shteAct". 


Partnership 
as  the  "Act*^ 


Act 

)  is 


SBC.  2.  The  Job  Skffls 
(hereinafter  referred  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  redeslsnating  tltte  V  and  aU  refer- 
ences thereto  as  title  VI. 

(3)  by  redesignating  sections  501.  502.  503. 
snd  504.  as  sections  601.  602.  603.  snd  604, 
respectively,  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  title  IV  the  following 
title: 


■TTTISE  V-^OB  SKILLS  PARTNERSHIP 
PROGRAM 

"81* 


or  puawas 

"Sac  501.  (a)  It  is  an  important  purpoae  of 
government  to  increase  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment,  to  assist  in  promoting 
a  productive  and  expanding  economy,  and 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  bustnem  and  indus- 
try suppint  tar  Job  skills  training.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  partnership  relation- 
ships between  bustnem  and  State  and  local 
government  institutions,  with  the  actire 
support  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  to  pro- 
vide for  tiie  development  and  significant  ex- 
pansion of  programs  of  skills  training  and 
education  diieeUy  consistent  with  employ- 
ment needs. 


"Saa  502.  Ptom  the  amounts  reserved  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
3(d)  to  carry  out  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year,  there  shaU  be  allotted  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  dvHian  iabar  taroc  of  such  State  as  the 
total  amount  available  for  this  title  bean  to 
the  dvillan  labor  force  of  all  States,  except 
that  no  State  shall  recdre  lem  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  »"«"""»  being  allot- 
ted for  each  program  year  and  no  State 
shall  receive  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  being  allotted  for  each  fissl  year. 

"BJsnnjTT  POB  saavicas 

"Ssa  503.  (a)  An  individual  shaU  be  digl- 
ble  to  participate  in  JOb  skills  programs  re- 
ceiving asslstanoe  under  this  tiUe  only  if 
such  individual  Is— 

"(1)  economically  disadvantaged; 

"(2)  a  «1lslopat«^  worker,  who  has  been 
identified  pursuant  to  section  302  of  this 
Act;  or 

"(3)  a  woiker  already  emidoyed  by  an  ex- 
isting industry  or  business,  whoe  Job  skills 
upgrading  or  retraining  is  necessary  to  avoid 
dislocation  or  where  upgrading  of  rrirting 
employees  would  create  new  vacancies  tar 
other  persons  ellgttde  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Up  to  10  percent  of  the  participants 
in  a  Job  skills  program  plan  recdving  assists 
ance  under  this  tiUe  may  be  individuals  who 
are  not  eligible  under  subaection  (a)  if  such 
individuals  have  encountered  barrlen  to  em- 
ployment. Such  individuals  may  indude,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  thoee  who  have  limited 
English-language  profideney,  or  are  dis- 
placed homemakers,  sdiool  dropouts,  teen- 
age parents,  handicapped,  older  workns. 
veterans,  criminal  offenders,  alcoholics,  or 
addicts. 

"OSXOFPUROS 

"Sac.  504.  (a)  Financial  assistance  provid- 
ed to  States  under  this  title  may  be  uaed  to 
assist  eligible  individuals  to  obtain  unsubd- 
dized  employment  through  a  Job  skills  pro- 
gram, a  cooperative  course  of  instruction 
brinitog  together  government  and  businem 
concerns  to  prepare  individuals  for  employ- 
ment in  a  spedflc  trade,  occupation,  or  pro- 
fession, and  may  involve— 
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"(1) 


ataart-tain  ikUla  trmlnlng  which  haa 
ted  for  a  wecinc  trade,  occnp*- 
ttoB,  iM  uiiifwhiii; 

"(S)  on-tlM-Job  ■km!  tnlnlnc  which  hu 
bMB  ■*— '«~»^  for  ft  ■pedflc  trade,  occupar 
tlop.  or  profwrtwi: 

"(S)  tIkSBti  tratnlnc  operated  by  the  private 
aector.  todudiDC  tboae  operated  by  labor  or- 
ganfaa^laai  or  by  conaortia  of  private  Mctor 
eB«loy«n  utOiiliw  private  aeetor  f aeflltiea. 
equipment,  and  penoond  to  tiain  worlten 
for  a  vedflc  trade,  occupation,  or  profea- 
ilcm;  or 
"(4)  "fcnte  upending  or  retraininc  for 
■licartj  employed  by  an  ezlating 
concern  where  neceanry  to  avoid 
or  where  upgrading  of  eviatlng 
employeea  would  create  new  vacancies  for 

"(b)  nnandal  BrriT**"**  provided  to 
States  under  this  title  may  not  be  used  for 
wagca.  Btipends.  allowanoea.  or  subsidlMd 
employment  of  any  kind. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  Job  ikUli  program  established  under 
this  title  may  be  expended  for  the  cost  of 
administiatlaii.  infliF**'^  the  cost  of  audit- 
ing aettviaes  and  other  activities  under 
partt  B.  C.  and  D  of  Utle  I  of  this  Act  appU- 
caUe  to  this  UUe. 

"Sk.  BM.  (a)  Bach  State  receiving  finan- 
cial WTT*-**~-  under  this  title  shall  assure 
that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  funds  for  the 
Job  aMu*  program  established  by  this  title 
win  be  furnished  by  businem  concerns 
within  the  State.  The  non-Pederal  contribu- 
tion by  business  CMicems  may  consist  of  fi- 
nancial support,  equipment,  or  technlral  as- 
Two  or  more  bualnces  concerns 
Jointly  contribute  to  a  Job  skills  pro- 
gram course. 
"iV-  Eadi  State  receiving  flnandal  amlst- 
under  this  tlUe  shall,  from  State 
furnish  M  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Job  ikills  program  established  by  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  Federal  share  for  any  fiscal  year 
shsJl  be  35  percent. 
"UMnnanATioii  or  job  skills  noaaAii 
"8k.  S06.  (a)  In  order  for  the  State  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  title,  the  Ooveinor  of 
eadi  State  shall  rtreiiristr  as  an  entity  to 
aikninister  the  Job  skQlB  program— 

"(1)  an  T^**^  or  newly  created  State 
agency,  quaal-pubUc  corporation,  or  public 
nonprofH  corporation,  to  be  the  statewide 
agency  administration  the  Job  skUl  program: 
or 

"(2)  private  Industry  councils,  as  provided 

for  In  title  I  of  this  Act.  to  administer  the 

Job  skflls  program  in  each  service  delivery 

area  In  the  State. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  statewide  agency  is  desig- 

pursuant  to  subsection   (aXl).  the 

rehall— 

"(1)  have  as  one  of  its  primary  purposes 
the  piovlBfcm  of  a  Job  skills  programs  involv- 
ing a  cooperative  course  of  instruction 
taringtiw  together  government  snd  buslacas 
I  to  prepare  individuals  for  employ- 
I  In  a  mtedflc  trade,  occupation,  or  pro- 


matching  contributions  by 
in  the  State  through  fl- 
nandal support,  equipment,  or  technical  as- 


"(I)  lecelve  mstrtilng  funds  from  direct 
State  si^HimTiitli^ 

"(c)  Whenever  private  industry  councils 
are  rtsalgnatiii  pursuant  to  subsection  (aK3), 
tlM  Job  Aflls  program  shaU  be  attaninlstered 


pursuant  to  the  mxivislons  of  titles  I  and  V 
of  this  Act.  Ksch  private  industry  councU  Is 
authorind  to— 

"(1)  provide  a  Job  skills  program  involving 
a  cooperative  course  of  instruction  bringing 
together  government  and  bustaMss  concerns 
to  prepare  individuals  for  employment  in  a 
specific  trade,  occupation,  or  profession: 

"(3)  receive  mstfhing  contributions  by 
businem  concerns  in  the  State  through  fl- 
nandal support,  equipment,  or  technical  as- 
sistance: and 

"(3)  receive  mat,rMng  funds  from  direct 
State  appropriation. 
"(d)  Badi  State  shaU  certify— 
"(I)  that  the  Governor  has  made  a  desig- 
nation pursuant  to  subsection  (a):  and 

"(3)  that  the  requiremenU  of  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  are  met. 

"nnKTioiis  or  statbwhib  mjbict 
"Sac.    SOT.    (a)    Whenever    a    statewide 
agency  Is  designated  to  administer  the  Job 
■kiito  program,  the  agency  shall  provide 
policy  guidance  for,  and  ezerdse  oversight 
with  respect  to.  acUvltles  under  Job  skOls 
program  plans  prepared  under  section  508. 
"(b)  The  agency  shall— 
"(1)  determine  procedures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Job  akflta  program  plans:  and 

"(2)  select  as  a  grant  recipient  and  entity 
to  administer  each  Job  skills  program  plan 
(which  may  be  separate  entitles),  (A)  the 
agency,  (B)  another  State  agency,  (C)  a  non- 
profit private  organintlon  or  corporation, 
or  (D)  any  other  agreed  upon  entity  or  enti- 
ties. 

"(c>  The  agency  is  authorised  to  provide 
oversi^t  over  the  activities  conducted 
under  each  Job  skills  program  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the 
agency.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion, the  agency  shall  have  access  to  such 
information  concerning  the  activities  of 
each  Job  skills  program  plan  as  is  necessary. 
"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act.  the  agency— 

"(1)  shall  prepare  and  approve  a  budget 
for  itself:  and 

"(3)  may  hire  staff,  incorporate,  and  solic- 
it and  accept  contributions  and  grant  funds 
(from  other  public  and  private  sources). 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'oversight'  means  reviewing,  monitoring, 
and  evaluating. 

"JOS  SKILLS  nUMBAM  PLftM 

"Sac  508.  (a)  Whenever  a  statewide 
agency  Is  designated  to  administer  the  Job 
■fciiia  program,  no  funds  appropriated  for 
this  title  may  be  provided  to  such  sgency 
except  pursuant  to  a  Job  skills  program  plan 
which  is  prepared  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 507  of  this  Act  and  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(b)  Whenever  private  industry  councils 
are  designated  to  administer  the  Job  akiUs 
program,  no  funds  appropriated  for  this 
title  may  be  provided  to  any  service  delivery 
area  except  pursuant  to  a  Job  skills  program 
plan  which  is  prepared  In  accordance  with 
section  103  of  this  Act  and  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(c)  A  Job  skills  program  plan  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  each  individual  skills  training 
course  proposed  for  a  grant  recipient.  In 
wlUch  business  concerns  are  providing  a 
i.i«t/.V«iwif  contribution  of  60  percent  and 
State  funding  sources  are  furnishing  a  con- 
tribution of  35  percent.  Kach  such  plan  may 
be  submitted  at  any  time  during  the  pro- 
gram year. 

"(d)  Bach  Job  skills  program  plan  shall 
rfmtsin — 


"(1)  identification  of  the  entity  or  entitles 
which  will  administer  the  course  and  be  the 
grant  recipient; 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  ooune.  the  type 
of  "fcin*  trataing  or  education  to  be  provid- 
ed, a  statement  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
course,  the  estimated  akHls  training  cost  per 
participant,  a  breakdown  of  the  cost  aasod- 
ated  with  equipment,  personnel,  f  sdlltles. 
snd  r'f*^^*!*  a  statement  of  the  employ- 
ment needs  for  the  course  and  evidence  in 
support  thereof,  and  a  demonstration  that 
the  program  does  not  unnecessarily  dupli- 
cate -»««*«'«g  programs  in  the  area  and  Is 
provided  at  a  reasonable  cost: 

"(3)  assurances  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  funds  for  the  course  deecriherl  In  the 
pisn  will  be  furnished  by  business  concerns 
within  the  State,  and  a  statement  of  the  fl- 
support.  equipment,  and  technical 
received  or  to  be  received  from 
busliiess  concerns: 

"(4)  assurances  that  the  State,  from  State 
aounes.  will  furnish  35  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  course: 

"(5)  procedures  for  Identifying  and  select- 
ing participants  and  for  eligibility  determi- 
nation and  verlflcatian: 

"(8)  performance  goals  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  511  of  this  Act: 

"(7)  the  procedures,  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 510  of  this  Act.  used  for  selecting  serv- 
ice providen  which  takes  into  account  past 
performance  in  Job  training  or  related  ac- 
UviUes.  fiscal  accountability,  and  ability  to 
meet  performance  standards; 

"(8)  a  description  of  methods  of  comply- 
ing with  the  coordination  criteria  contained 
tai  the  Governor's  coordination  and  spedal 
services  plan  under  section  131  of  this  Act; 
"(9)  fiscal  control,  sooounting.  audit,  and 
debt  collection  procedures  to  sssure  the 
proper  disbursal  of,  and  accounting  for, 
funds  received  under  this  title:  and 

"(10)  procedures  for  the  preparation  and 
Bubmlarion  of  an  int"'*'  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor which  shall  indude— 

"(A)  a  description  of  all  training  activities 
conducted  during  the  program  year  under 
this  and  aU  other  plans: 

"(B)  charseteristics  of  all  participants  In 
all  training  activities  under  this  and  all 
other  plans;  and 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  training  activi- 
ties during  the  program  year  under  all  plans 
exceeded  m  failed  to  meet  relevant  perform- 
ance standards. 

IXVIXW  Am  APFKOVAL  OT  JOB  SKILLS  PBOOBAII 
FLAM 

Sec.  509.  (aXl)  Bach  Job  skiUs  program 
plan  prepared  In  accordance  with  section 
508  of  this  Act  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Govemw  for  approval  or  the  Governor's 
designated  representative  for  approval  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  other  Job  skills  pro- 
gram plans. 

"(3)  The  Governor  may  rteaignate  the 
State  Job  training  coorrtlnstlng  council,  ccm- 
stituted  pursuant  to  section  133  of  this  Act, 
or  any  statewide  sgency  Bdmlnistering  the 
Job  skills  program  to  be  the  Governor's  rep- 
resentaUve  to  review  Job  skills  program 
plans  submitted  for  approvaL 

"(»  In  determining  whether  to  approve  a 
Job  skills  program  plan,  the  Governor  or 
Governor's  deslgnatied  representatives  shall 
evaluate— 

"(A)  whether  the  plan  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  succeed  in  placing  Job  skills 
training  participants  in  employment; 

"(B)  the  number  of  Jobs  to  be  created  or 
retained  by  preventing  dislocation  under 
the  plan: 


"(C) ' 


Job  skills 


the  plan  Imolves  an  area  of 
for  which  there  is  a  de- 
t  employment  need; 

"(D)  UMJ  reasonableness  of  the  Job  skUto 
training  pan's  cost  per  participant; 

"(B)  the  ^easonsMensss  of  the  overall  cost 
of  the  Job  kkillB  tratnlng  plan; 

"(F)  thci  likely  effecttveness  of  the  pro- 
gram in  ihcreasing  earnings  and  reducing 
welfare  debendenoe  of  the  participants: 

"(O)  tho  abOity  of  the  service  provider  to 
effectively!  deUver  Job  skills  training  serv- 
ices; I 

"(H)  whkher  the  plan  duplicates  existing 
programs  m  the  area; 

"(I)  whether  there  are  adequate  safe- 
guards fwthe  motectkm  of  funds  received: 

"(J)  whether  corrective  measures  for  defi- 
dendes  f<und  in  audits  or  in  meeting  per- 
formanoe  jstandards  from  previous  yean 
have  beett  taken  or  are  aeoeptably  under- 
way; 

"(K)  whether  the  plan  complies  with  the 
provisionB  of  this  Act  snd  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretuy  imder  this  Act;  and 

"(L)  whdther  the  idan  «<««»«r"—  with  crite- 
ria under  taction  131(b)  of  this  Act  for  co- 
latWacUvlttes  under  this  Act  with  re- 
lated program  activities. 

"(4)  Ihcj  Governor  or  the  Governor's  des- 
ignated re|>reeentative  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  Job  skills  progiam  plan  within 
SO  days  after  the  date  on  whldi  the  idan  is 
submitted; 

"(5)  Funds  allocated  pursuant  to  any 
single  Joo  skills  program  idan  approved 
under  tbislsection  shall  not  exceed  $300,000. 

"(bXl)  Whenever— 

"(A)  private  industry  councils  are  desig- 
nated to  lidminister  the  Job  skills  program, 
and 

"(B)  thej  private  industry  ooundl  and  the 
appropriaife  chief  elected  otfidal  or  officials 
faO  to  reach  the  agreement  required  under 
section  10)  (b)  or  (d)  of  this  Act  and.  as  a 
consequent,  funds  for  the  service  delivery 
area  may  kiot  be  made  available  undo'  sec- 
tion 508  of  this  Act. 

then  the  Governor  may  redesignate,  with- 
out regard  to  sectkm  10l(aX4)  and  (cXl)  of 
this  Act.  ihe  service  ddhrcry  areas  in  the 
Stste  to  merge  the  affected  area  into  one  or 
more  oth^  snrvice  dellvesy  areas,  in  order 
to  promote  agreement.  In  making  the  deter- 
mination r«qulred  by  this  paragraph,  the 
Governor  shall  consider  whether  the  bene- 
fits of  suCv  redeslgnatlon  to  the  administra- 
tion of  thit  UUe  would  be  outweiibed  by  the 
disadvantages  of  such  redeslgnatlon  on  the 
admlnlsti^on  In  the  affected  service  deliv- 
ery area  o|  other  aetf  vlUes  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  In  stay  State  in  which  servioe  deUvery 
areas  are  ffdesignated  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsecUon,  pitvate  industry  councOs 
shall,  to  t%e  extent  neoessazy  for  the  redes- 
ignaUon.  be  recmstituted  and  Job  skills  pro- 
gram plaiB  modified  as  required  to  comply 
with  secUfn  103  and  103  of  this  Act  Snv- 
ices  underjapproved  Job  skOlB  program  plans 
or  an  apprcnred  Job  training  irian  shaU  not 
be  suspended  while  the  councQ  is  reconsU- 
tuted  and  iplans  are  modified  In  accordance 
with  this  dubsecUon. 

"SBUBcnoB  or  sibvicb  novisBas 

"Sk.  510.  (a)  The  primary  consideration 
In  selecting  agendes  or  organisatlans  to  de- 
liver survices  under  a  Job  skills  program 
plan  prepared  In  accordance  wltti  section 
508«f  thk  Act  and  approved  in  aooordanoe 
with  sectl^  500  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  ef - 
f ecUveness  of  the  agency  or  organhatlnn  in 
delivering  \  wmiparaMe  or  rdated  services 
based  on  demonstrated  porformanoe.  in 
terms  of  tlie  likelihood  of  meeting  perform- 


ance goals,  cost,  quality  of  skills  training, 
and  characteristics  of  partidpants. 

"(b)  Flnandal  asristsnce  provided  under 
this  title  ShaU  not  be  used  to  duplicate  fa- 
cilities or  services  available  In  the  State  or 
servioe  delivery  area  (with  or  without  reim- 
bursement) from  Federal.  State,  or  local 
sources,  unless  It  is  demonstrated  that  alter- 
native services  or  facilities  would  be  more 
effective  or  more  likely  to  achieve  the  job 
skills  program's  performance  goals. 

"RBrORMAMCX  STAKOASSS 

"Sac.  511.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe annual  performance  standards  for 
programs  under  this  UUe  baaed  cm  place- 
ment, retentfam  in  unsutasidiBed  employ- 
ment, increase  in  earning,  and  reductions  In 
welfUe  dependency. 

"(b)  Whenever  private  industry  councils 
are  designated  to  administer  the  Job  skills 
program,  the  provislcmB  of  section  106(h)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  a  f  aUure  to  meet  per- 
formance standards. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  statewide  agency  is  desig- 
nated to  administer  the  Job  skills  program, 
the  Governor  shall  ordra*  a  spedal  review  ^v 
the  State  Job  training  ooindinaUng  counc  J 
of  the  reasons  for  any  faOure  of  the  Job 
skills  program  to  meet  performance  stand- 
ards for  a  program  year.  If  a  failure  to  meet 
perf onnanoe  standards  persists  for  a  second 
year,  the  Governor  shall  impose  a  reorganl- 
Bation  plan.  Such  a  plan  may  «i*«igTi«**  a 
new  statewide  agency  to  administor  the  Job 
skiUs  program  or  make  such  other  changes 
as  the  Governor  deems  necessary  to  improve 
performance. 

"SXAXB  BBBPOBSXBXUnBS.  rBOGBAM 
BBQUIBBIfBKTB  AHD  FISCAL  AmmnSIIATIOH 

"Sk.  513.  (a)  The  applicable  provisions  of 
part  B  of  UUe  I  of  this  Act.  relating  to  State 
responsibillUes,  shaU  apply  to  the  Job  skills 
program  esttfdished  undor  this  UUe. 

"(b)  The  sppUcable  provisions  of  part  C  of 
title  I  of  this  Act.  relating  to  mogram  re- 
quirements, shsll  apply  to  the  Job  skills  pro- 
gram established  under  this  UUe. 

"(c)  The  applicable  provisions  of  part  O  of 
title  I  of  this  Act.  relating  to  Federal  and 
fiscal  administrative  requirements,  shall 
apidy  to  the  Job  skills  program  established 
under  this  UUe. 

"ADDITIORAL  SKILLS  TRAnmiO 

"Sk.  513.  Nothing  in  this  tiUe  shaU  be 
construed  to  limit  State  or  private  industry 
ooundl  authority  to  establish  other  or  aug- 
mented Job  skills  programs  and  courses,  in- 
volving State  and  business  concern  match- 
ing contributions,  through  flnandal  assist- 
snce  (Hovided  under  tiUes  n  and  m  of  this 
Act". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
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(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f).  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  nxMu  the  amount  vpn4>riated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (aXl)  of  this  section 
to  carry  out  part  A  of  UUe  II  of  this  Act 
after  amounts  reserved  under  subsection 
(aX3)  in  each  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  5  percent  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  re- 
served to  carry  out  UUe  V  of  this  Act 

"(3)  Ftom  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  to  carry  out  UUe  in 
of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  S  percent  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  reserved  to  carry 
out  titie  V  of  Uils  Act.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (9) 
through  (12)  ss  paragraphs  (11)  through 
(14),  remecUvely; 


(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (0) 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  The  term  'equipment'  meam  tangiWr 
personal  property  whldi  will  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  aupptnted  Job  akUIs  iwagram 
and  for  which  a  definite  value  and  evidence 
In  support  of  the  value  have  been  provided 
by  the  donor.  ' 

"(10)  The  term  'financial  support'  means 
anything  of  value  which  is  contributed  by  a 
business  concern  whidi  is  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  support  directly  the  devdopment 
and  expansion  of  a  Job  skills  program.  The 
txna.  indudes  funds,  equipment  facilities, 
faculty  and  scholarships  for  trainees."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (13) 
through  (24)  as  paragraphs  (18)  through 
(27),  respectively. 

(4)  by  insoting  the  following  new  para- 
gnvbB  after  paragraidi  (14): 

"(15)  The  term  'Job  skills  program'  meaiM 
a  cooperative  course  of  Instruction  bringing 
together  government  and  business  coneems 
to  prmare  individuals  tat  employment  in  a 
q>ecific  trade,  occupation,  or  profession,  as 
auUMnteed  by  title  V  of  this  Act"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (25) 
through  (28)  as  paragraphs  (29)  through 
(32).  respectively:  and 

(6)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (27)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(28)  The  term  technical  — «-*-~-f 
means  i»ofesslonal  and  other 
provided  by  a  business  concern  irtilch  is  i 
sonably  ralmlated  to  support  directly  the 
devekvment  and  expansion  of  a  JOb  skills 
program.". 

(cXl)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  is  emended 
by  inserting  after  "Job  training  plan"  the 
following:  "and  Job  skills  program  idan 
(whenever  private  industry  councils  are  des- 
ignated to  administer  the  Job  aUDs  program 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  this  Actr. 

(2XA)  Section  103(bXlXA)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  "and  Jobs  skills  program 
plan"  after  "Job  training  plan";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "the  plan"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  plans". 

(B)  Section  103(bXlXB)  of  the  Act  is 
amraded  by  inserting  "and  Jobs  skills  pro- 
gram plan"  after  "Job  training  irian". 

(C)  Section  10S(bX2)  of  the  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  Jobs  skills  program 
plan"  after  "Job  training  plan". 

(3XA)  Section  lOMd)  of  the  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "or  Jobs  sUUs  program  (dan" 
after  "Job  training  plan". 

(B)  Section  103(dXl)  of  the  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  strildng  out  "the  plan  has"  and  insot- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  plans  have". 

(C)  SecUcm  103(dX2)  of  the  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  plan  to"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  plans  are". 

(4)  Section  10S(eXl)  of  the  Act  to  amended 
by  insoting  "and  Jobs  skUto  program  plan" 
after  "Job  training  plan". 

(dXl)   The   heading   of   section    lOS   to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"HXVIKW  AMD  APraoVAL  OP  JOB  TBAnmn  rtAii" 

(2)  Itie  item  relating  to  section  105  in  title 
I  in  the  table  of  contents  to  »nn«<i<>«i  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  105.  Review  snd  aivroval  of  Job  train- 
ing plan.", 
(e)  Section  106(h)  of  the  Act  to  amoided— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  If  the  failure  to  meet  performance 
standards  relates  solely  to  Uie  Job  skllto  pro- 
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(fXl) 


mm  withortwd  toy  atte  V  of  thi.  Act.  the  employen  under  UUe  V  «h»U  be  nuwle  only  ,,^^'^^^,i^'l''^^  ^'".^^^SS^.J^SiS^ 

S^.!uS^^irr^d?Lii«r  rurtber  lob  ikiUa  for  the  cost  of  tnUnlnc  pwrtidiMnU  Bnd  Uihee  three  bule  froupa  of  eliciUe  indlvtd- 

°"^fSiSSSSe^S£^u£vi;  iS^^lS^«»U^^uJ3ruSir«cUon  ual.  to  provide  bro^dopportuiUUe.  for  job 

^^^MiS^y^^^SJoit^nof  604ofthl.Act.".  AUto  tnUnlng  to  .  tarte  letment  of  the  pop- 

^Jl^arittt  ramwtm&L  tn  the  aervkse  (4)  Section  UKp)  of  the  Act  ii  amoided  ulmtlon: 

pten  with  reepect  to  the  Mrvloe  j^";,^^  f oUowr   "Ho   fu»k  available  (1)  the  ecooomlcaUy  dindvantaged.  de- 

.    i9i(«wn   of   the   Act   IB  under  part  B  of  this  Utle.  part  A  of  title  U,  fined  in  aectlon  ««)  of  the  JTPA  as  low- 

Mneaid  b»  taJUto.  aJuT  "Job  training "  a  or  Utle  V  may  be  uaed  for  public  aervlce  em-  tooome  indlvlduata  and  indlviduata  receiving 

!5!^T--Sr»S?SSih«r^k*imZ^^  ployment.".  government  amlatance: 

^;fSSS^»l?iSa)5thrASte  amend-  (k)  Section  14a<cxa)  of  the  Act  to  amended  (3)  dislocated  workers,  defined  In  section 

Jil?^SSSJ^t"^it^»^\Bl^^^  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  S03(a)  of  the  JTPA  as  individuals  termlnat- 

Slf^S^a  iJSf  iLl  toe  fS^to?  new  sentence:  "An  opportunity  for  comment  ed  or  lald-off  from  employment  and  unllke- 

JSLil^!!^2SXaSaLv'     ^^^  need  not  be  provided  with  r««pect  to  job  ly  to  return  to  their  previous  industry  or  oc- 

^iiV«l!u«n»i(h^nafi^  Aiit  Is  ammd-  ■"H*  program  plans  developed  under  see-  cupatkm.  terminated  as  a  result  of  a  perma- 

Jh-^SSLiit-tlt^OT-tatte^!^-  Uon  50$  of  this  Act".                                   ^  nent  plant  closure,  or  the  long-tenn  unem- 

fllL.f!ZnL^ta»  Vn  hL  SJ^t  ^^^a  (1>  Section  144<c)  of  the  Act  U  amended  pioyed  with  limited  opportunity  for  employ- 

thetloa  apd  inserting  In  lieu  thereof    tiuee  ^^  ^isertlng  after  "Job  training  plan"  the  nient  in  the  same  or  similar  ooeupaUon;  and 

^J^SJSmJ-.  141/.V1  >  »f  !>.*  A«t  la  uBcnded  followinr  "or  the  Job  skills  program  plan".  (S)  preaently  employed  workers  if  skills 

J*iS!SS  iSli  "iSiS^^jL^J^^SS?  (m)  SUlon  leace)  of  the  Act  is  amended  upgradtoTor  retraining  wiU  prevent  their 

by  inser^g  alter    service  oenvCTy  mcts  ^^^  im,^i„,  »««,  -aervlce  delivery  srea"  the  ».,.„i„.Hnn  fmm  ^mniovment  or  will  create 
the  following:  "and  any  statewide  agency 
aikntnlsterta«  the  Job  skills  program'' 


by  Inserting  after  "service  delivery  srea"  the    termination  from  employment  or  will  create 
following:  "or  any  statewide  agency  admin-    job   openings   for   economically   disadvan- 


^Tf^^^^i^AnfThTA^ua^ded-  Istorlng  the  Job  skills  program".  taged  individuals  or  dislocated  workers. 

(5)  Sectloo  U><c).g'_the  Art  lsam«»ded-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^    i64<aXl)   of   the   Art   is  *TSs  third  group  Is  not  presently  being 

<A)  by  reesslgnBtlnr  cuuises  JS'^*^*™  amended  by  striking  out  "and  HT*  and  in-  ^^^  yaOtx  the  JTPA. 

(10)  as  clauses  (9).  (10).  and  (11).  reapertlve-  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  .,^  ^  ^.  "^  ^^SoTatoo  provides  that  up  to  10 

^;i?t,  .Aih-  »««.  n».«ni>h  (7)  the  fol-  <»'  BK^ioa  l«4(axa)  of  the  ^is  Mnend-  ^„j^t  of  the  partldpanU  in  a  job  skills 

(B)  by  a*ttng  after  paragraph  (7)  the  foi  ^^  ^y  striking  out  "and  HI"  and  inserting  In  ^^r^n  plan  may  be  individuals  who  do  not 

^^^SSiS^  Utle  V  of  this  Art:"  "«>"?««>'  "ra,  .«d  y  ,  ^_  _  ._  ^_„  faU  into  ttie  above  three  categories  but  who 


(3)  Section  164(axa)  of  the  Art  ta  further  j^^  other  obstacles  to  employment  This 

,_.___      mended  by  inserting  after  "State  a^^nls-  provision  is  adopted  from  section  «»(axa) 

^>^>lde    *•'*»«  »tency"  a  commaand  the  following:  ^  ^^  j^py^  regarding  ellglbUity  for  TiUe 

■«atewiac     ..^—v  Btatewide  ••'•um  u«nilntat«r(n«  tht>  lob  _  .     .   . • m ji • ^. ^  ..«.<.k 

agcnc  Mlmlnistertng  Uie  Job  skills  pro-    .^^^i^ 


^Sil^^^:!'!^}^''^' 't^XJ^'"^  aii^.S;5^iii;^Ung  after  "State  adnUnls-  ';^,^^^'':S;;^ t^^^Z^S^^r^i;!^^ 
""'"^^  ^  ^Sn*fSJ£^ '^^S^L^  terlng  agency  a  comma  and  tt»e  following:  SfttTxTPATw^ding  ellglbUity  for  TlUe 
comma  and  Uie  following:    any  statewide    ..,„,  ^atewlde  agency  administering  Uie  Job    g  ^SLiig  MrvtoesfordlsadUntaged  youto 


and  adults. 
Section  504.  Use  of  Funds,  lays  out  the  au- 


mm  .  .   ^     .  ^  .  ^        <4)  SectitHi  164<cX3)  of  the  Art  is  amenoea       oeetion  (MM.  Use  of  Funds,  lavs  out  the  au- 

(S)  SecUon  IWbXS)  of  the  Art  Is  smend-    by  InserUng  after  "SUte."  Uie  following:    thoSed  uSm  f*    fimT^a^wi*^^ 
!?'».K^.ff!^"^SlS^™S:^    -Lysutewide  agency  admlnlrterlngUie  job    ^^j^S^^i^^^SSlJ^^S^^e^  itib 


the    following:    "and    Job    skills    program  rtills  program".                                     ^^  ridlls  training  dealgned  to  assist  eligible  In- 

'''■^  •             ^^     ..^    .^.           ..^          «»  Section  166<c)  of  the  Art  is  amended  -uywualsto  obtain  unsutasldlaed  employ- 

lA^^fSSiSSi^iSKsTtSf^  by  striking  out  "UtJer  and  InserUng  in  lieu  JS^.  SeS?Sa^nSSSSSn.TJrl 

«^ca^J^SSSr«f  SnS  ^  (»;  Tti  "»•""'   ""*•  *  "** ^  'esslon.  Funds  appropriated  are  not  to  be 

!2l*^i!?^S^                                               w     o-        «-—:;:;.*«  _««^o..^  used    for    Income-maintenance    purposes: 

*^S?^^^^SL  after  clause  (4)  Uie  fouow-  •'"  ^'^^ '^SJS^^^S.r^  funds  are  to  be  used  solely  for  artual  skills 

(B)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  the  louow  Swrno«  Amaltsis  training.  In  addition,  a  llmlUtlon  of  6  per- 
cent for  administraUve  costs  Is  intended  to 


ing  new  clause: 


(5)  review  the  operation  of  any  statewide 


BfAcnmroAinB 
The  enactment  clause  provides  that  this    aanire  that  most  of  the  appropriated  funds 


!S?^!f?2S^SL2J»t^lrti^2S^  Art  may  be  cited  as  Uie  "Job  Skills  Partoer-  .re  devoted  to  artual  training  acUvlUea. 

r^52!l^JSTS»SelS^^!2?th^  ship  Act"  The  Arts  short  UUe  is  intended  This  llmltaUon  would  apply  to  aU  admlnis- 

theOtovOTMC^  the  State  legislature,  ana  ine  ^  emphasise  Uie  cooperaUon  between  gov-  traUve  expenses,  including  auditing,  state 

^Wui\  «-IS^    ixMawi)   of   the   Art   Is  emm«»t  InsUtuUons  and  business  concerns  responsibillUes.  program  requirements,  and 

-.!^!IiL   h-ta-wSw   aft*r  "^te"   Uie  which  the  bill  promotes  through  the  estab-  federal    and    fiscal    control    requirements 

!f^S^Sm. It ^^»a coB^ ^lUie  fol-  ViMbmait  of  Job  skills  tnlnlng  programa.  In  under  U»e  JTPA.  BoUi  Senator  Twngas' 

?!2gi^A!gS!SS  !.SSS^^^S'JS;  .ddlUon.  U^e  similarity  of  UUs  short  UUe  to  im4  bill  and  sUte  Job  skills  training  stat- 

!?rS£.5X«I«!Z«?-^^^^^  Uiat  of  Uie  Job  Training  Partnership  Art  uUs  esUbllsh  such  a  5  percent  llmlUUon. 

(•^^JSsn^TeMi)^  Uie  Art  Is  amended  (JTPA)  exiwesses  the  close  relaUonshlp  this  sertion  605.  Matching  Requirements:  Fed- 

bv  ^5^JL?^^^Uui  n-  Md  iM^SSTta  new  job  sklUs  program  wiU  have  wiUi  Uie  eral  Share,  requires  a  matching  contrlbu- 

by  striking  out    uue  u    ana  mserung  m  ^^  jr^jning  programs  established  under  the  uon  for  this  program  of  at  least  50  percent 

from  private  business  sources  and  25  per- 
coit  from  state  sources.  The  basic  thrust  of 


lieu  thereof  "Utles  n  and  V". 

(1X1)  The  heading  of  part  C  of  tlUe  1  of    "TF*-  

Uie  Art  IS  amended  to  read  as  fouows:  ^  ^^  .^"  .  Job  TYataing    the  Job  Skills  Pro^  U  accomplished  by 


"Past  C— Pkoobaii  RmuuBMSirrs' 
(2)  The  item  relating  to  part 
the  table  of  contents  Is 
followK 

"Pakt  C— PaooaAM  RiauianiBirrs' 


trnt^^mm^mmju  .  p^S»l-Kin  Art  (Publlc   Iaw  07-300)  bv  thls  matching  requirement  By  requiring  a 

o  parte  of  uue  I  in  2^??£,%e  V  -Trtie  J^b  a2to  Part^  subrtanUal    contribuUon.    businesses    are 

•»«~^  to  read  as  ^^^  ^^^^-.^'r^^l^^^^T^ae  V.  given  sUtmg  incentive  to  hire  the  tadivld- 

^SSSlaneo^P^vlsloos."  is  redesignated  uals  from  Uie  tealning  program  «»nU1buted 

arSSteAnrThe  new  TiUeV  Job  Skills  Pro-  f«-,Th««  bjftoesses  ,^  have  p^tielp^ 

(JXl)SocUon  141(a)  of  Uie  Art  is  smended  gram  wlU  operate,  to  a  large  extent  wlUiln  ^  "»*  "»^"J*S*25ii  f^«  ^SL^^ 

by  inserttng  after  "job  training  plan"  Uie  STframework  of  Uie  JTPA  and  wUl  be  sub-  ^<»^  *"S^:2"  *2£  Sf*^22^h,I^ 

tollowlng:  "and  job  skills  program  plan".  jert  to  Uie  administraUve  requiremenU  and  '''^^S^,^^*^^^^  t^J%}^^^^ 

(2)  Sertion  141(e)  of  Uie  Art  Is  smended  fiKai  controls  of  that  sUtute.  "T^.  J?,*"  *^*  ^  °  ».2^-  SmTZSfoi^ 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foOowlng  The  new  TiUe  V.  "Job  Skills  Partnership  only  direcUy  matches  tr^nii«artto  employ- 
new  sentence:  "Whenever  private  IndusUy  Program."  wlU  contain  Uie  foUowing  sec-  ™«°t  "eeds.  but  alM  worta  to  1^^ 
oouncOs  are  designated  to  administer  Uie  Uons:  '^'°I**V^"°  ^J?k^?°^  "J^^Sf;^ 
Job  skOk  program  established  under  UUe  V  SecUon  601.  SUtement  of  Purpose,  briefly  The  business  eonUlbutlons  may  be  ^rert 
of  thta  Art.  only  eUglble  individuals  residing  ouUines  the  purpose  and  intent  of  Uie  Job  financial  support  or  ta-klnd.  throui*  equJp- 
tattlswrieedellwy  area  may  be  served  SkUto  ParUiershlp  Art.  ^  "*"!  2' if?*^.  •"SI^;  J?^  S? 
bv  the  Job  a^nia  program  plans  assisted  Section  502.  AUotment  estabUshes  a  for-  are  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  this  bUl.  Smau 
imder  tlUe  V  except  t^  a  Job  skUls  pro-  mula  to  aUot  funds  for  TiUe  V  to  the  states,  businesses  may  also  pool  resources  to  meet 
nam  rtan  may  provide  for  Umlted  excep-  This  formuU  was  adopted  from  S.  2811.  the  thU  matching  requirement. 

Smm  toUienrMutoement  contained  In  Uiis  Job  skUls  training  bUl  Introduced  in  lOM  by  SecUon  500.  AdminlstraUOT  of  Job  Iffl^ 

H^^vae  i«quuw>ca  Senator  TSongas.  The  formuU  is  based  on  Program,  provides  Uiat  m  with  Uie  JTPA. 

(3)  Section  141(g)  of  the  Art  Is  amended  each  sUte's  reUUve  share  of  the  dvUian  the  Job  SkUls  Program  wOl  be  administered 
by  «^**«-^  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  labor  force,  with  the  exceptions  of  guaran-  by  the  states,  not  the  federal  govemmrat. 
•Ho  payment  shaU  be  made  to  employers  teeing  each  state  at  least  one-haU  of  one  Each  sUte  Governor  wUl  be  giy^  the 
for  on-the-job  training  under  title  V  of  this  percent  of  avaUable  funds  and  Umitlng  any  choice  of  creating  a  new  agency  or  design^ 
Art  as  ni^t^ff— H  wagea.  Paymento  made  to  state's  share  to  10  pecent  ing  an  existing  ag«iey  to  administer  the 
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program  on  k  statewide  basis,  or  of  4 
ing  the  private  industry  eoundls. 
lished  by  the  JTPA  in  cadi  aervloe  ddhrery 
area,  as  the  lenttty  or  entttica  to  administer 
the  new  Job  Skills  Paogram.  The  CkMcmar 
wUl  then  a«tif  y  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  rteslgnafon  of  the  seleetad  administra- 
Uve mUty  4r  enUUes  irtikh  will  have  the 
authority  toiadmlnister  the  pmcram. 

As  with  the  JTPA.  the  federal 
ment's  itde  biU  be  one,  not  of 
Uon,  but  rather  to  estaUWi  perfonnanoe 
standards  t^obJecUvely  mcamie  the  Buoocas 
or  faUure  of  the  program.  The  perfotmanoe 
standards  are  provided  for  in  new  section 
511  and  secdon  3(e)  of  this  bOL 

Section  W7,  FunetloiH  of  Statewide 
Agency,  outlines  the  basic  functions  of  a 
statewide  sgency  to  administer  the  Job 
Skills  Program.  The  statewide  agency  la  au- 
thorised to  develop  Job  sklUs  program  plans 
(which  dev^op  the  actual  skills  tnlnlng 
course),  sd*rt  enUtles  to  administer  and 
carry  out  t«e  course,  and  provide  general 
oversight  ovte  Job  SkUls  training  aetlvlttaB. 

If  the  aoyenior  designate  private  Indus- 
try councU^  to  administer  the  Job  SkUls 
Program,  the  functions  of  these  ooundls  are 
established  In  section  103  of  the  JTPA.  ss 
amended  byisecUon  3(c)  of  thla  bUL 

Section  S<|B.  Job  Skills  Program  Flan,  re- 
quires the  jreparatlMi  of  a  Job  skUls  pro- 
gram plan  ior  submission  to  the  Ckivemor 
as  a  prereqvislte  to  the  allocation  o<  funds 
to  the  enttiy  administering  the  Job  SkUls 
Program.  This  section  Is  analogous  to  sec- 
tion 104  of  Hie  JTPA  i>f»-mim*t^  the  prepa- 
ration of  Job  training  ptana  by  private  Indus- 
try oouncUsi  However,  the  J<4>  training  irian 
Is  prepared  pa  a  two-year  basis  as  a  general 
plan  covering  aU  training  aettvtties  within  a 
service  deUvur  area.  The  Job  skUls  program 
plan  preparfd  under  this  section  wUl  be  pre- 
pared separately  for  eadi  Indivklual  ocNiiae 
of  sidlls  traplng  established  under  a  grant 
reclploit  with  business  and  state  matrhlng 
contributloiii.  Several  Job  sidlls  program 
plans  may  Im  submitted  at  vaitoos  times 
during  a  yMr  as  earti  specifically  custom- 
ised Job  sUlk  training  course  Is  devdoped. 

Bach  Job  skills  program  plan  wlU  identify 
the  enUtles  I  carrying  out  the  course  of  Job 
destruetlan.  describe  the 
ooune  of  sidlls  training  and  Its  costs,  assure 
that  mat<!hlng  funds  requlremettte  are  met 
and  contain  information  neoessary  to  mert 
performance  goals,  fiscal  eontnd.  and  other 
requirement^  under  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  jp*A. 

Section  500,  Review  and  Approval  of  Job 
Skills  Progiiun  Plan.  estaWlshes  criteria  for 
In-state  allocation  of  Title  V  funds  on  a 
competitive  oasis  according  to  Job  sicUls  im>- 
gram  plan  4ierit.  The  criteria  to  be  consid- 
ered indud#  the  likelihood  of  the  course's 
success  in  bladng  indtvlduals  in  employ- 
ment the  number  of  Jobs  involved,  the  rea- 
sonabloiess  of  the  course's  cost  and  the 
abUity  of  the  service  provider  to  effectively 
deliver  the  Uob  skUls  training  services.  Ho 
more  than  1000.000  may  be  aUocated  to  any 
single  Job  sIbUs  program  plan. 

Due  to  t^e  different  nature  of  the  Job 
Skills  Program,  involving  several  different 
Job  skills  program  plans  submitted  at  vari- 
ous times  daring  a  year,  the  approval  mech- 
anism is  m<^  streamlined  than  that  of  Job 
training  plttis  under  the  JTPA.  Thus  this 
section  reqiires  a  dedslan  Iqr  the  Oovemor 
within  30  d^  and  makes  no  provision  for 
delays  due  tk>  petitions  by  Interested  parties 
against  the  Iplan.  The  Oovemor  may  desig- 
nate the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
CouncU.  constituted  pursuant  to  section  122 
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of  the  JTPA,  or  the  statewide  agency  ad- 
ministering the  Job  Skills  Program  as  the 
lepresentatlve  to  pass  upon  Job  skills  pro- 


Dnder  section  106(c)  of  the  JTPA,  If  a  pri- 
vate industry  councU  and  tlie  chief  local 
eleeted  ofndal  are  unalde  to  agree  on  a  Job 
training  plan  for  a  service  delivery  area,  the 
Oovemor  is  required  to  redesignate  the 
service  deUveiy  area  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
OMite  the  reacting  of  agreement  Under  this 
new  section  600,  If  a  private  industry  councU 
is  administering  tlie  Job  Skills  Fnvam  snd 
is  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  a  Job  skills 
program  plan  with  the  chief  local  dected  of - 
tidal,  the  Oovemor  Is  given  the  option  of 
either  ordering  a  redesignation  of  the  serv- 
ice ddivery  area  to  promote  agreement  or 
instead  denying  Title  V  funds  to  that  aervloe 
ddlvery  area.  This  discretion  is  granted  to 
the  Oovemor  in  recognition  that  the  pri- 
vate Industry  councU.  slthougli  unable  to 
prmare  a  Job  skUls  program  plan,  may  be 
successfully  overseeing  activities  under  Titie 
IIA.  the  economically  disadvantaged  train- 
ing program,  which  involves  a  much  greater 
oommitment  of  funds  than  tlie  new  Title  V 
Job  SkUIs  Program.  The  Oovemor  may  de- 
tennlne  that  It  would  be  tnapfmipriate  to 
alter  this  successful  administration  of  Title 
IIA  merely  to  implement  the  new  TiUe  V 
program  in  that  service  deUvery  area. 

Section  610,  Selection  of  Service  Provid- 
ers, on  selection  of  the  entitles  to  adminis- 
ter the  actual  training  courses  under  a  Job 
ddlls  program  plan,  was  adopted  primarily 
from  the  similar  provlslan  In  section  107  of 
the  JTPA.  Tlie  basic  purposes  of  this  provl- 
sion  is  to  assure  that  soTloe  providers  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  merit  in  terms  of  oper- 
ating hiili  quality  skUls  training.  This  sec- 
tion further  provides  Uiat  funds  avaUable 
for  Title  V  shaU  not  be  used  wastefUlly  to 
duidlcate  presently  existing  services. 

Section  611,  Perfonnanee  Standards,  pro- 
vldm  that  the  primary  rtde  of  the  federal 
govemment  under  both  the  JTPA  and  this 
bUl.  is  not  to  administer  training  programs 
but  rather  to  establish  objective  perform- 
ance standards  to  Judge  the  success  or  faU- 
ure of  such  programs.  States  are  given  great 
discretion  In  the  mrtbods  snd  types  of 
training,  provided  the  basic  pofoimance 
criteria  are  met  This  section  instmcts  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop  perf <»mance 
standards  for  the  Job  Skills  Progrsm.  taking 
into  account  the  ImsIc  measures  of  place- 
ment and  retention  in  employment  increase 
in  earnings  of  the  Individual,  and  reduction 
in  wdf are  dependency. 

If  private  industry  councils  are  adminis- 
tering the  Job  SkUls  Program,  the  f aUure  to 
mert  theae  performance  standards  is  gov- 
erned by  section  106(h)  of  the  JTPA.  as 
amended  by  section  3(e)  of  this  bUL 

If  an  agency  is  administering  the  Job 
SkUls  Program  on  a  statewide  basis  and  fails 
to  mert  pnf ormanoe  standards,  the  Oover- 
nor  murt  take  neoessary  actions  to  Improve 
perf ormsnce,  such  ss  designating  a  different 
agency  to  administer  the  program  or  re- 
structuring the  existing  sgency. 

Section  512,  State  ReqwnsttiUlttes.  Pro- 
gram Requirements  and  Fiscal  Administra- 
tion, confirms  that  the  new  TiUe  V  Job 
Skills  Program  Is  subjert  to  the  general  re- 
quirements of  the  JTPA.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  Job  Skills  Program  Is  subjert 
to: 

Part  B  of  Tltte  I.  which  estabUshes  certain 
additional  state  respcmsibiUties.  Including 
preparation  of  a  Qovemor's  coordination 
and  special  services  plan  to  coordinate  aU 
employment  and  training  programs  in  the 


state,  creation  of  a  State  Job  Training  Co- 
ordinating CouncU  with  tanad  rmntiua 
tion  and  dutlea  innlwdlng  advWng  the  Oov- 
emor and  administrative  entitles  on  train- 
ing programs,  and  motdlnaflon  of  trahiing 
programs  under  the  JTPA  with  edueatianal 
tnatttutians  in  the  state: 

Part  C  of  Title  I,  whkh  establishes  gener- 
al program  requlremente  for  the  JTPA  snd 
provides  for  labor  standards  snd  a  grievance 
procedure;  and 

Part  D  of  Tttle  I.  whteh  focuses  on  federal 
and  fiscal  adminirtratlve  provlslona.  includ- 
ing establishing  of  training  programs  on  a 
program  year  basis,  the  requiring  of  prompt 
anocation  of  appropriated  funds,  authoris- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  monitor  train- 
ing programs,  requiring  states  to  — tfyirh 
fiscal  contrds  and  fund  accounting  proce- 
dures and  prepare  independent  audita,  re- 
quiring fund  recipients  to  make  reports  and 
keep  records,  snd  mandating  nondlscrimina- 
tion  In  tj»i«i»ig  f'ffgfftt 

Section  613,  AddMianal  SUOs  Training, 
I»avlde8  that  although  Title  V  funds  murt 
be  used  for  a  Job  Skills  Program  invohrlng 
matfhing  contrflmtlons  from  private  and 
state  sources,  funds  appropriated  for  Title 
n  (training  programs  for  the  econnmlrany 
disadvantaged)  and  Title  in  (employment 
and  training  progranu  for  dlslorated  work- 
ers) may  also  be  avaUahle  to  establish  stanl- 
lar  or  augmented  skills  training  courses  in- 
volving biirinesi  cooperation  and  matrhlng 
contributions.  States  with  Job  skUls  legislsr 
tion  have  drawn  upon  some  JTPA  funds  to 
in  the  operation  of  Job  skills  pro- 


SBCinws 

The  following  sectians  of  the  Job  Trsining 
Partooship  Art  (PubUc  Iaw  97-300)  are 
amended  as  f<dlows: 

Section  3.  Authwiiatlon  of  Appropria- 
tions, is  smended  to  authofiae  appropria- 
tions for  the  new  Title  V  "Job  SkUls  Part- 
nership Program"  by  reserving  6  peteent  of 
the  appropriations  for  part  A  of  Title  n 
(training  services  for  ilissdiisiitsginl  youth 
snd  adulte)  and  6  percent  of  the  appropcla- 
tions  for  Title  in  (employment  and  tratailng 
assJstsnre  for  dWorated  warkera). 

Apprapriatians  for  Title  IIA  for  fiscal 
year  1086  amount  to  $1.0  bUUon.  A  6  percent 
reservation  from  this  spproprlation  would 
smount  to  $05  mUllon,  Appropriations  for 
Title  m  for  1085  sre  $223  mUUon;  a  6  per- 
cent resnvatian  thus  smounting  to  $11  mU- 
Ucm.  Assuming  that  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1006  are  froKn  at  the  1086  levd.  the 
total  amount  avaUahle  for  the  Job  Skills 
Program  under  the  new  Title  V  would  be 
$10«mU]ion. 

The  Job  Skills  Program  requires  no  new 
authorixatlan  for  federal  ■p*~«i"g 

Section  4.  Definitions,  is  ammwifd  by 
adding  a  definition  of  "J(>b  skills  program", 
and  by  defining  the  types  of  contrlbutians 
that  may  be  made  by  business  concerns' 
"equipment",  "financial  support",  and 
"technical  assistance". 

Section  103,  Functions  of  Private  Industry 
CouncU.  is  ameiMted  to  expand  the  functions 
of  private  industry  councils  to  Indude  ad- 
ministration of  the  Job  SkUls  Program  for 
the  service  delivery  area  if  the  Oovermw'  so 
designates.  The  councU  WiU  be  authorised  to 
provide  policy  guidance  and  oversight  over 
the  Job  SkUls  Program,  devdop  a  Job  skUls 
program  plan,  sdert  grant  recipients  and 
administering  entities  to  carry  out  the  plan 
through  an  actual  Job  skUls  trataiing  coutk. 
and  submit  a  Job  ddlls  program  plan  to  the 
Governor,  with  the  Joint  agreonent  of  the 
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oouodl  and  the  chief  elected  offldal  of  the 
local  govenunent  In  the  Mrrloe  de- 


106.  Review  and  Approval  of  Plan, 
la  amended  by  changinc  the  aubjeet  beadlnc 
of  Om  aeetlan  to  Indicate  that  It  appUea  only 
to  review  and  approval  of  the  Job  tralninc 
plan  pgovktod  for  under  aaetfcn  104.  Review 
and  approval  of  the  Job  akilla  prociam  plan 
to  governed  by  aectlon  SOe  of  thia  bOL 

Seetloo  100.  Ferforaianoe  Standank.  ia 
amended  to  provide  that  if  private  Industry 
councUa  are  •'f'g"**'^  to  admlnlater  the 
Job  SkiUi  Provam.  the  failure  to  meet  ob- 
jective pcrfotmanee  atandardi  will  be  gov- 
erned by  aectlon  100(b).  Sectloa  100(h)  pro- 
vldaa  that  If  performance  atandardi  are  not 
met  for  two  nicwrive  yean,  the  Governor 
must  Impoee  a  reorganisation  plan  which 
may  reatnicture  the  council,  prohibit  use  of 
certain  service  providers,  or  make  other 


viduals  who  require  it,  to  participants  under 
the  Job  SklUs  Program. 

The  Heading  of  Part  C  of  Title  I.  Program 
Requirement  for  Service  Delivery  System,  is 
amended  to  darify  that  Part  C  esUbUahes 
program  requirements  for  the  entire  JTPA. 
not  merely  programs  within  service  delivery 


Thla  bin  amends  aectlon  100(h)  to  provide 
that  If  the  faOure  to  meet  performance 
standards  ralates  solely  to  the  Job  Skills 
Program,  the  Governor  may  chooae  to  avoid 
reorganlaatkn  by  denying  funds  for  Title  V 
to  that  aervtoe  ddhrery  area.  In  recognition 
that  a  private  industry  oouncQ  may  be  suc- 
cessfully operating  the  Title  IIA  tiBlning 
program  for  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, the  Governor  may  determine  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  forgo  the  Job  Skills 
Program  in  that  service  delivery  area  than 
to  Interfere  with  an  otherwise  successful 
private  Industry  ooundL 

Ssctkm  121.  Governor's  C^oonUnatlon  and 
Spedal  Services  Plan,  is  amended  to  incor- 
pocste  the  new  Job  Skills  Program  into  the 
requtremcnt  under  the  JTPA  that  the  Gov- 
eraor  develop  a  coonllnatiwn  and  special 
sei»lcea  plan.  This  plan  establishes  criteria 
for  coordinating  JTPA  programs  with  other 
services  provided  In  the  state.  The  Gover- 
nor's coordination  and  special  services  ac- 
tivities indude  providing  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  training  programs,  and.  with  the 
amendment  in  this  bill,  will  indude  provid- 
ing — *-**— ^  In  operating  activities  under 
the  new  Title  V. 

Section  Itt.  State  Job  Trmlning  Coordi- 
nating Council.  Is  amended  to  add  oversight 
of  the  Job  Skills  Program  to  the  duties  of 
the  State  Job  Trmlning  Coordinating  Coun- 
cO.  This  Ooundl  was  created  to  advise  the 
Governor  on  a  coordination  and  special 
services  plan,  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Governor  on  the  selection  of  service  de- 
livery areas,  and  to  provide  general  advice 
and  oversight  on  all  emidoyment  and  train- 
ing acthrltiea  in  the  state  and  under  the 
JTPA.  As  with  Job  training  plans  under  the 
JTPA.  the  Councfl  will  advise  the  Governor 
on  Job  skaiB  program  plans  and  will  certify 
the  mnslstency  of  such  plans  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's  COOT 


plan.  The  blU  also  provides  that  officials 
from  a  statewide  agency  administering  the 
Job  Skills  Program  may  be  members  of  this 
CoundL 

Section  la.  State  Education  (Coordination 
and  Grants,  is  amended  to  incorporate  the 
Job  Skills  Program  Into  the  provision  for  co- 
ordination of  JTPA  training  programs  with 
educational  instttutlons  In  the  state.  Fund- 
ing Is  provkled  under  Title  HA  to  be  used  by 
the  Governor  to  assist  state  education  agen- 
dea  in  providing  services  for  partidpants  in 
JTPA  programs  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  sgendes  administering 
tboae  training  programs.  The  bill  amends 
seetkm  121  to  pomit  the  use  of  such  state 
education  coordination  grants  to  provide 
services.  Including  special  "T*i*nr~  to  indl- 


Sectlon  141,  General  Program  Require- 
ments, Is  amended  in  various  ways  to  Incor- 
pflwmte  the  Job  Skills  Program  Into  general 
JTPA  program  requirements: 

The  Job  Skills  Program  is  incorpwated 
into  the  requirements  that  training  be  pro- 
vided only  to  those  most  in  need  and  best 
able  to  benefit  from  the  opportunity,  and 
that  training  programs  should  provide  equi- 
table services  to  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  eligible  population. 

Eligibility  for  the  Job  Skills  Program  is 
generally  limited  to  persons  residing  within 
the  service  delivery  area,  if  private  Industry 
councils  are  designated  to  administer  the 
program. 

Funds  available  for  the  Job  Skills  Pro- 
gram shall  not  be  used  tat  subskUwd  em- 
ployment or  for  wsges  in  an  income-mainte- 
nance program.  Any  payments  made  to  em- 
ployers for  on-the-job  training  shall  be  used 
only  for  actual  skills  training  activities. 

The  new  Job  Skills  Program  is  placed 
within  the  prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds 
for  public  service  employment.  This  sgaln 
emphasised  that  Title  V  funds  are  to  be 
used  only  for  actual  skills  training  activities. 

Section  143.  lisbor  Standards,  provides 
that  labor  organisations  representing  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  employees  engaged  in 
the  same  or  similar  work  in  the  same  area 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  training  to  be  funded  under  the  JTPA. 
This  bill  amends  that  section  to  provide 
that  such  an  opportunity  for  comment  by 
labor  organlntions  need  not  be  provided 
with  regard  to  Job  skills  program  plans.  Due 
to  the  shorter  period  of  time  for  approval  of 
Job  skills  program  plans  and  the  likelihood 
that  several  such  plans  may  be  developed  in 
a  year,  it  may  not  always  be  appropriate  to 
provide  a  comment  period  for  Interested 
parties,  such  as  labor  organisations.  Noth- 
ing In  this  statement,  however,  prevents  a 
state  from  choosing  to  provide  such  an  op- 
portuntty  for  comment. 

Section  144.  Grievance  Procedure,  is 
Mri*iMto«<  to  inoorpcnmte  the  Job  Skills  Pro- 
-am into  the  grievance  procedure  of  the 
JTPA.  This  section  requires  each  adminis- 
trative entity  and  grant  recipient  under  the 
JTPA  to  establish  a  grievance  procedure  for 
participants,  subgrantees.  subcontractors, 
and  other  Interested  parties.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  instructed  to  Investigate  griev- 
ances where  the  grievance  procedure  Is  ex- 
hausted without  a  dedskm  or  the  Secretary 
believes  the  redplent  la  failing  to  comply 
with  the  JTPA  or  the  training  plan.  Indud- 
Ing  a  Job  skills  program  plan. 

Section  103.  Prompt  Allocation  of  Funds, 
provides  that  allotments  and  allocations 
under  the  JTPA  are  to  be  based  oa  the 
latest  available  data  indudlng  census  infor- 
mation, that  formulas  for  allotments  are  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  that 
funds  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  states  within 
46  days  after  enactment  of  appropriations, 
and  that  funds  are  to  be  made  available  to 
the  giant  recipient  carrying  out  the  timining 
program  within  30  di^s  after  the  Governor 
receives  the  fluids  or  7  days  after  a  training 
plan  is  approved,  whichever  is  later.  This 
bill  Incorporates  the  Job  Skills  Program 
into  this  requirement  for  prompt  allocation 
of  funds. 


Section  104.  Fiscal  Cimtrols:  Sanctions.  Is 
amended  to  subject  the  Job  Skills  Program 
tq  the  requirements  that  the  states  estab- 
lish fiscal  control,  fund  accoimting.  and 
audit  procedures,  and  that  state  agencies 
administering  these  progranu  make  ac- 
counu  and  records  open  to  the  Comptroller 
GeneraL  Section  104(aX3)  requires  an  inde- 
pcmdent  flnaiidal  and  mmpHanne  audit  at 
least  once  every  two  years,  but  makes  ex- 
emptlons  for  certain  recipients  of  JTPA 
funds.  However,  this  subsection  provides 
that  this  exemption  from  audits  does  not 
apidy  to  the  major  JTPA  administrative 
agendes.  such  ss  private  industry  councils 
and  service  delivery  area  training  plan  ad- 
ministrative agendes.  This  bill  adds  the 
statewide  agency  administering  the  Job 
Skills  Program  to  those  entitles  who  may 
not  be  exempted  from  mandatory  audits. 

Section  105,  Reports.  Recordkeeping,  and 
Investigations,  is  amfrirted  to  incorporate 
the  Job  Skills  Program  Into  the  require- 
ments that  recipients  shall  maintain  records 
to  permit  the  tracing  of  funds,  shall  make 
reports  ss  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  concemtaig  its  operations  and  expend- 
itures, and  shall  maintain  a  management  In- 
formation system  necessary  for  reporting, 
monitoring,  and  evaluating  purposes.  The 
Secretary  is  also  instructed  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
provisirais  of  the  JTPA. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

BOSCHwrrz 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Bos(aiwm]  is  neog- 
nized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ABCERICAN  FARM  EXPORTS 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  talk  about  the 
sudden  worsening  of  the  Nation's  /arm 
export  picture.  This  has  oocurred  par- 
ticularly tctou  the  board  at  an  alann- 
ing  rate.  Over  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  seen  our  percentage  of  the 
export  markets  shrink.  We  have  also 
seen  the  actual  dollar  amounts  of  our 
exports  in  agri(nilture  shrink.  We  have 
also  seen  the  tonnage  shrink  as  well. 

In  a  country  where  we  have  $123  bU- 
lion  of  imports  exceeding  exports,  a 
negative  balance  of  $123  billion,  never- 
theless in  the  case  of  agriculture  we 
still  have  a  very  healthy  export  sur- 
plus. We  exported  $37  billion  worth  of 
farm  go(>ds  last  year  and  imported  ap- 
proximately half  of  that. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  proportion  was 
even  3  to  1. 

So  we  see  not  only  our  dollar  volume 
shrinking,  and  our  tonnage  volume 
shrinking,  but  unfortunately  In  recent 
dajrs  we  have  seen  the  sudden  worsen- 
ing of  this  declining  cv;)ability,  of  de- 
clining exports  parti(nilarly  in  the  area 
of  wheat.  The  problems,  of  course,  is 
price. 

Unfortimately.  we  find  the  Argen- 
tines are  willing  to  ship  wheat  at  ap- 
proximately $108  a  metric  ton,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  average  price  in 
the  United  States  is  scnnewhere  in  the 
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$140  to  ttiH)  range  per  ton.  The  results 
are  v^  predictable. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Jdumal  of  this  past  Monday  be 
printed  in  the  Raoon». 

There  being  no  obJeetl(m,  the  article 
was  ordiered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  as  follows: 

[From  Itie  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  3S. 
I  10861 

SuBDOi  Woasnmia  or  Nsnoii's  $37  Biluos 

F*iM-B$roKT  Maskct  Mat  PuaiitMia  Ra- 

COVBtT    IR    THB    "ntOOBLSB    AoaiCULXUBAL 

Ecoiioii» 

(By  Wendy  L.  WaU) 

CHicsoa— One  day  last  month  Soviet  pur- 
chases of  tJJS.  grain  set  a  record.  But  on  the 
CSiicago  ^oard  of  Trade,  grain  prices  were 
tumbling.  > 

Althouifh  Moscow's  big  imports  grabbed 
headUnes'that  day,  traders  had  been  expect- 
ing the  Sbviet  record  for  months,  Tbey  fo- 
cused «™f*«j<  on  mudi  fresher,  snd  very 
bearish,  tkvelopments: 

Turkey  had  Just  withdrawn  an  offer  to 
buy  some  $70  million  of  UJB.  wheat.  India,  a 
major  lauwrter  of  vegetable  oil.  had 
shunned  tSS.  soybean  oO  In  favor  of  com- 
peting oils  from  BraxU.  traders  said.  And 
even  as  Ifoaoow  made  more  UwB.  com  pur- 
chases. Itl  caUed  off  major  wheat  sales  for 
the  tbirdi  time  in  as  many  wedu.  To  make 
matters  ^rse,  rumors  flew  that  a  ship 
loaded  with  Chinese  grain  was  steaming 
across  the  Pacific  toward  Mexico— one  of 
U A  famfis'  best  customers. 

The  competitive  assault  rettocts  an  alarm- 
ing erodqn  of  VA  grain  markets  in  recent 
weeks.  Although  farm  exports  have  been 
falling  alfaost  steadily  for  five  years,  a  oom- 
bination  Of  factors  has  led  to  a  sudden  torn 
for  the  "ifont.  with  foreign  buyers  cancel- 
ling at  lOast  $3SS  mlUlon  In  planned  pur- 
chases wx\  far  this  year.  Even  large  Soviet 
tanpiNtts.  which  salvaged  VA.  grain  exports 
last  faU.  Shaven't  been  enough  to  turn  the 
tide.         i 

"The  4tuation  has  gotten  dramatically 
worse  slqoe  diristmas."  says  Dave  Rogers, 
assistant  i  vice  president  of  the  commodity 
marketing  division  at  CarglU  Inc. 

The  suidm  and  unexpected  darkening  of 
the  VJ&.  Ifarm-export  market— which  is  ex- 
pected td  yield  $37  bOUan  In  total  revenue 
for  the  year  en«Ung  Sept  30  and  irtilch  ab- 
sorbs mote  than  40%  of  major  UJB.  eropa— Is 
likely  to  delay  any  recovery  In  the  deeply 
troubled  (arm  economy.  The  slump  has  still 
broader  pnpllcations.  threatening  to  widen 
the  XS&.  itrade  defldt.  Barring  a  steep  de- 
cline In  the  dollar  or  a  widespread  crop  dis- 
aster outside  the  VA,  grain  exports  are 
ltt»ly  toi  remain  dninasfil  until  at  least 
1087.  maby  economlsta  and  traders  say.  in 
turn  dell  ying  any  significant  farm-economy 
recovery  imtil  at  least  lOOt. 

HOniilStTIlWI  SHSKSOUT 

And  the  grain  merchandlaing  and  trans- 
porti^loQ  Industry,  which  geared  up  f<v  ex- 
plodve  gtowth  In  the  late  1070s.  wOl  f  see  sn 
accderatlng  shakeout  matirtilng  the  eco- 
nomic distreas  on  the  farm.  "Only  the  effi- 
cient arejgoing  to  survtve."  says  Dan  Huber. 
president  of  Carglll's  commodity  marketing 
division. 

Ciompitt  factors  are  causing  a  g^p  of  as 
much  as  97%  between  VA,  grain  prices  and 
lownr  prices  offered  by  some  competitors  on 
world  m$Aets.  One  is  a  new  aggressiveness 
on  the  out  of  competitors,  such  as  China 
and  France.  Bumper  crops  In  Latin  America, 


at  mid-harvest  now.  are  Intensifying  the 
fray.  Aitifldally  tight  U A  supplies  of  some 
eommodlties  have  buoyed  prtees.  And  "a 
doQar  that  broke  the  sound  barrl«'."  as  one 
grain  merchant  says,  has  continued  to 
worsen  the  situation. 

Nothing  Washington  seems  likely  to  do- 
such  as  reducing  farm  price-supports,  a  step 
some  merchants  and  analysts  contend  would 
eventually  stimulate  exports— Is  expected  to 
have  much  Impact  on  exports  beftnv  the  fall 
(rf  1000.  many  economists  say. 

Meanwhile,  the  Increased  competitlm  has 
shattered  usual  trading  patterns  snd  turned 
world  grain  markets  upside  down.  Mexico, 
linked  by  rafl  to  the  heart  of  UJB.  wheat 
country.  Is  ImpcMting  wheat  from  China  aitd 
Australia.  Formerly  staunch  UJ3.  customers, 
sudi  as  Japan.  South  Korea  and  Indonesia, 
are  tunUng  to  unlikely  new  competit<»s  In 
South  America  and  the  Pacific  Rim.  Even 
some  VS.  food  companies  are  beginning  to 
look  for  grain  abroad. 

"A  lot  of  unusual  deals  are  coming  out  of 
the  woodwork."  says  Dieter  Tede.  a  shipping 
broker  based  in  San  nandsoo. 

Grain  merohsnts  count  at  least  12  con- 
tracts or  firm  plsns  to  buy  U.8.  wheat— to- 
taltaig  1.830.000  metric  tons  worth  at  least 
^M  million— that  fell  through  during  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  year,  llieae  were  di- 
rectly replaced  with  purchases  from  other 
countries,  the  merchants  say.  Here  are  scnne 
of  the  battles  being  fought  in  the  earalating 
faim-export  war 

Last  fall.  China  bought  250.000  metric 
tons  of  VS.  wheat  for  shipment  this  spring 
from  several  U.S.  merchants.  At  that  time, 
the  price  difference  between  VA  wheat  and 
wheat  from  Europe  and  Argentina  was  no 
more  thsn  $10  a  ton.  But  within  months, 
the  Argentine  wheat  harvest  began.  Inflat- 
ing supplies  there.  The  dollar  continued  to 
rise.  And  UJB.  farmers  put  more  and  more 
grain  into  storage  under  UJS.  government 
prlce«upport  programs,  shrinking  U.S. 
wheat  supplies  available  for  sale.  By  early 
February,  the  gap  between  U.S.  and  other 
nation's  wheat  prices  had  widmed  to  $23  to 
$20  a  ton.  The  prioe-consdous  Chinese  were 
able  to  persuade  the  dealers  to  buy  back  the 
UJS.  wheat.  Not  surprisina^.  the  (Thineae 
then  bought  grain  from  Argentina  and 
Europe  instead, 

In  early  February.  Braxil  agreed  to  buy 
180.000  tons  of  wheat,  backed  by  UJS.  credit. 
But  the  UJB.  Agriculture  Department,  in  an 
effort  to  urge  Braxil  to  bring  up-to-date  its 
lagitfng  debt  paymmts  to  the  sgency,  de- 
layed processing  of  the  credit.  The  depart- 
ment's ploy  backfired:  at  least  partly  "as  a 
gentle  reminder  to  the  UJS.  that  there  were 
othCT  sources  of  wheat."  Brazil  canceled  the 
VA  purchase  and  boui^t  from  France  and 
Argentina  Instead,  a  merchant  familiar  with 
the  tnnsaction  recalls.  Brazil,  too,  got  a 
better  price,  from  the  otho-  exporters. 

In  mid-February,  tiie  Soviet  Union  can- 
celed a  previous  purchase  of  500.000  metric 
tons  of  VA  wheat  and  replaced  It  with  Ar- 
gentine grain.  The  Soviets  complained  that 
UJB.  grain  had  been  dtting  In  government 
stordiouses  for  so  long  that  the  quality  bad 
deteriorated  and  it  was  infested  with  in- 
sects. Graln-omipany  officials  dispute  those 
aUegations.  In  any  case,  the  switch  by  the 
Soviets  made  economic  sense:  When  the 
deal  was  canceled,  Argentine  wheat  was  23% 
cfaeapCT  than  UJS.  grain. 

KISS  OP  UMUKKLT  COMFKTITORS 

As  the  world's  largest  grain  supplier,  the 
UJa  also  has  been  hurt  by  a  slowing  of 
growth  in  global  grain  demand  and  the  rise 
of  unlikely  new  competitors,  such  ss  Brit- 
ain. Paraguay  and  (Thina. 


China  and  the  UjS.  for  instance,  are  once 
again  doing  battle  in  South  Korea,  this  time 
on  the  econ<wnir  front.  As  recently  ss  1003. 
the  U.8.  accounted  for  00%  of  aU  South 
KiMcan  wheat  and  coarse  grain  Imports.  But 
last  year,  Korea  turned  to  Chinese  com.  Ar- 
gentine sor^um  snd  low-quality  Australian 
wheat.  Result:  the  UJB.  share  of  South 
Korea's  tanpcwts  of  these  grains  plummeted 
to  76%. 

Many  grain  merchants  and  others  fear  the 
lingering  Impact  of  the  export  erosion.  As 
foreign  competitors  become  entrendied.  the 
UJS.  wni  face  an  Increaslnaly  tou^  battle  to 
win  back  lost  market  share,  despite  Its  fa- 
vorable son.  rllmst.f  and  transportation  ca- 
pabilities, they  say. 

"It's  like  building  a  new  highway.  Once 
you  build  It.  sMneone's  going  to  use  the 
damn  thing."  says  John  Urbanchuk  of 
Wharton  Eoonootetrlc  Forecasting  Assod- 
ates.  As  a  result,  he  says,  the  VA  "may  be 
kxAlng  at  a  more  domestically  based  agri- 
cultural sector"  In  the  future. 

But  some  UjB.  companies  are  quietly  be- 
ginning to  look  for  grain  abroad.  One  con- 
sultant says  two  of  his  dlents— both  multi- 
national food  processors  with  VA  oper- 
ations— are  exploring  European  and  South 
American  sources  of  soybean  meal,  soybean 
oO.  com  and  son^um.  Once  the  Impart  dike 
breaks,  more  grain  may  flood  In  as  other 
companies  strug^  to  remain  competitive, 
grain  merchants  and  eoooomlsts  say. 

Other  companies  are  trying  to  cash  in  on 
the  changing  trade  patterns.  Although  Con- 
tinental Grain  Co..  like  most  of  the  woiM's 
largest  grain  merchants,  already  has  an  ex- 
tensive itobal  network,  it  opened  a  new 
export  fadUty  In  Southampton.  England,  In 
1082.  And  ConAgra  Inc.,  once  primarily  a 
domestic  merdiant.  Is  rapidly  expanding  Its 
commodity-trading  capability  overseas. 

But  In  the  VA,  the  export  slump  wIU  take 
a  worsening  toll  on  the  grain  merduuidlBinc 
and  transporiEatlon  Industry,  which  CargQl 
estimates  Is  already  opoatlng  at  less  thsn 
50%  of  capacity. 

***"^  lauusjJiT  IS  ruuBuutiwB 

The  barge  industry,  crushed  by  a  one-two 
punch  of  falling  grain  and  coal  shipments.  Is 
f  oundorlng.  Hundreds  of  empty  barges  are 
tied  up  In  river  towns  from  the  Great  L^es 
to  New  Orleans.  Barge  rates  are  now  half  (rf 
eariy-1080  levels,  and  more  than  70  barge 
lines  have  filed  for  bankruptcy-law  proceed- 
ings since  1082.  sn  Industry  official  says. 

"There  were  no  profits  made  In  the  last 
three  years  tv  any  barge  line  I  know  of." 
says  William  Robertson,  president  of  Agri- 
Trans  Corp.,  St.  Louis. 

Grain  merchants  are  also  cutting  back- 
Omtlnental  Grain  last  fall  dosed  a  Mg 
export  faculty  in  Longvlew,  Wash.,  and  let 
its  lease  on  a  T<ouisians  export  elevator 
expire.  "To  the  very  same  extent  that  pro- 
ducers geared  up  for  an  expanding  agricul- 
tural capadty.  so  did  the  industry,"  says 
Bernard  Stetnweg.  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Continental  Grain. 

Farmer-owned  ooopoatives.  which  leaped 
Into  the  export  business  in  the  late  1970s, 
are  bamng  out  too.  Agri  Industries  has  put 
its  Houston  export  elevator  on  the  blodc 
Farmland  Industries  Inc.  recently  moth- 
balled  four  Inland  elevators  and  agreed  to 
sell  10  others— including  a  huge  Galveston. 
Texas,  export  facility— to  Union  Equity  Co- 
operative Exchange  of  Enid.  Okla. 

And  a  host  of  smaller  grain-related  com- 
panies are  being  swept  away  with  the  tide. 
Before  1982.  half  a  docen  companies  cleaned 
grain  ships  before  they  loaded  at  the  Port 
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of  New  OriMna.  «ya  Kenneth  Pufcer.  % 
Port  AuttMTlty  luperintendent.  Nov.  be 
oounU  oaOy  two. 

Mr.  B06CHWITZ.  Mwlun  Presi- 
dent, the  article  pcrinta  out  thAt  one 
day  lait  month  the  Soviet  purehaaes 
of  UJS.  trade  aet  a  record.  Their  pur- 
rtiaira  vere  higher  than  they  had 
been  in  any  year,  yet  the  prices  on  the 
Chlcaco  Board  of  Trade  were  tum- 
bUns.  even  on  that  day.  While  the 
headlines  ««re  that  the  Russians  were 
in  buyinc.  the  prices  were  tumblins  in 
actuality  because  in  the  first  month- 
and-a-half  of  this  year  the  number  of 
cancellations  of  orders  far  exceeded 
the  Russian  purchases. 

»*ftX«ii»  Ftesldent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "UJS. 
Competitors  Gain  as  Price  Disparity 
^X^dens"  be  jointed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  httam  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooiD.  as  follows: 

VS.  OoMrsmaas  OAnr  «s  Pucs  nuruart 
Wi 


A  growinc  dtaparlty  between  tbe  price  of 
VA.  fum  '<«ii~mw»«—  on  world  markets 
sad  thoae  of  otber  produdna  nations  is  fud- 
tnt  eoneera  about  tbe  future  of  VA.  ex- 
ports. 

Already,  tbe  dlvarity  Is  of  a  macnltude 
ten  in  tbe  worid  grain  trade,  and  in- 
anatyats  point  to  a  number  of  VS. 
gralnpurcbaaes  tbat  bave  been  canceled  In 
reeent  weeks  as  impotttnc  nations  soucht  to 
take  advantace  of  lower  prices  offered  by 
UjS.  competitors. 

A  coeaparison  of  reeent  worid  grain  export 
price  quotations  Illustrates  Just  bow  dra- 
matically worid  markets  bave  changed. 

The  chances  have  been  most  pronounced 
In  wortd  markets  for  wheat.  foUowtng  a 
sharp  Increase  In  world  production  In  recent 
years.  Price  quotations  from  Jan.  11.  IMS, 
show  VS.  soft  red  winter  wheat  at  $147  per 
ton  f  ukb..  oonpared  with  Prench  mHUng 
wheat  at  %ltX  per  ton  f.ab.  At  the  same 
time  a  year  aco,  VS.  soft  red  winter  wheat 
was  tut  per  ton  f.o.b..  $1  below  Ptencb 
mUHBC  wheat. 

The  differenoe  between  Argentine  wheat 
and  UjB.  hard  red  winter  wheat  Jumped 
tram  $3T  per  ton  In  January  1M4  to  943  per 
ton  tsu  Jan.  11.  19M.  Argentine  wheat  In 
Juuauj  IMS  was  $1M  per  ton  f.o.b..  com- 
pared with  lUl  per  ton  f.o.b.  for  VS.  hard 
red  winter  wheat. 

The  pries  quotations  for  aca-VA  wheat 
dropped  between  $1(^433  per  too  between 
January  1M4  and  January  IMS.  while  VA 
wheat  was  buoyed  by  VA  commodity  loac 
rates  and  tbe  strerwth  of  the  U  A  dcdiar. 

The  effect  of  the  growinc  Price  disparity 
has  bosn  swift  Ftom  Jan.  1  to  mld-Febniary 
of  this  year,  actual  oootncts  or  firm  plans 
to  porefaase  VA  wheat— totaling  nearty  3 
mflUco  metric  tons— have  been  canceled  and 
directly  replaced  by  exports  from  Argenti- 
na, the  European  Community  <BC).  Austra- 
lia aad  Canada. 

Amooc  the  sales  lost  to  tbe  U.&  were: 

3M.0M  aaetric  tons  of  VA  soft  red  winter 
wheat  to  China,  replaced  by  Argentina  and 
these. 

SM.OM  metric  toM  of  hard  red  winter 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  replaced  by  Ar- 
gentina. 

W4M0  metric  tou  of  VA  white  wheat  to 
Indonesia,  replaced  by  Argentina. 

3S4MW  metric  tons  of  VA  white,  northern 
HKlng  and  bard  red  winter  wheat  to  Malay- 


sia and  Hoiw  Kong,  replaced  by  Argentina 
and  Australia 

33S.000  Bietric  tons  of  soft  red  winter  and 
hard  red  winter  wheat  to  Turkey,  replaced 
by  Austzalla.  Argentina  and  tbe  BC. 

180,0M  metric  tons  of  hard  red  winter 
wheat  to  Braxil.  replaced  by  Argentina  and 
these. 

30.0M  metric  tons  of  hard  red  winter 
wheat  to  Nigeria,  replaced  by  Argentina. 

30.0M  metric  tons  of  northern  spring 
wheat  to  Norway,  replaced  by  Argentina. 

180.0M  metric  tons  of  soft  red  winter  and 
white  wheat  to  Morocco,  replaced  by  the 
KC. 

100,000  metric  tons  of  hard  red  winter 
wheat  to  Peru,  replaced  by  Argentina.  Peru 
bad  been  an  exclusive  VA  market  for  the 
past  several  years. 

1M,000  metric  tons  of  bard  red  winter 
wheat  to  Colombia,  replaced  by  AustraDa. 

13S.000  metric  tons  of  white  wheat  to 
Egypt,  replaced  by  Canada 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  This  arUde 
shows  that  anumc  the  sales  that  were 
lost,  that  were  canceled,  were  250.000 
metric  tons  to  China  that  was  replaced 
by  Aiventina  and  the  European  com- 
munity. 500,000  metric  tons  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Though  the  Soviet 
Union  has  canceled  some  of  the 
orders,  those  were  replaced  by  Argen- 
tina. 

Sixty-thousand  metric  tons  to  Indo- 
nesia replaced  by  Argentina;  25.000 
metric  tons  to  Malaysia  and  Hong 
Kong  replaced  by  Argentina  and  Aus- 
tralia; 325.000  metric  tons,  a  $70  mU- 
lion  order,  to  Turkey,  which  was  re- 
placed by  Australia.  Argentina,  and 
the  European  ooomunity. 

So  the  list  lengthens  in  this  article, 
and  so  Indeed  1.800.000  tons  were  can- 
celed. That  is  approximately  70  mil- 
lion bushels.  Madam  President.  Seven- 
ty milllcm  btishels  is  about  3  percent  of 
the  XJB.  wheat  crop.  Indeed,  there  has 
been  a  sudden  worsening  of  the  farm 
export  picture  and  with  that,  of 
course,  the  entire  export-import  bal- 
ance of  the  United  States  will  suffer. 

Recently  we  were  dealt  another  blow 
with  reelect  to  agricultural  exports. 
That  is  a  court  decision  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  stated  that  the 
cargo  preference  rules  would  apply  not 
only  to  PuUlc  Law  480.  as  they  have 
historically  been  applied,  but  would 
apply  also  to  the  blended  credit  pro- 
gram and  also  the  credit  guarantee 
program.  The  blended  credit  program 
and  the  guarantee  program  account 
for  approximately  $5  billion  of  exports 
of  a  total  of  $37  billion  in  exports.  So 
that  is  a  very  meaningful  figure. 

The  cargo  preference.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, means  that  half  of  the  ship- 
ments, if  they  are  government  origi- 
nated, have  to  be  sent  in  American 
bottoms.  The  difference  between  an 
American  bottom  and  the  world  price 
on  shipping  is  about  42  percent.  The 
result  is  that  when  we  give  the  credit 
guarantee,  which  U  no  price  advantage 
at  all— however,  there  is  a  credit  guar- 
antee and  that,  of  course,  is  of  great 
value  because  the  sale  might  not  take 
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place    without    it— we    increase 
ocean  freight  by  42  percent. 

The  blended  credit  program  gives 
the  UJB.  exporter  a  3.5-percent  advan- 
tage. RHighly,  in  the  sale,  and  then 
they  are  subjected  to  a  42-percent  dis- 
advantage with  respect  to  the  freight, 
far.  far  more  than  the  advantage  they 
find  from  the  blended  credit  program. 

As  you  look  at  the  major  grain  ex- 
porters and  importers  over  the  past 
few  yean  in  million  metric  tons,  you 
wiU  see  that  from  1979  to  1980,  where 
we  exported  104  million  metric  tons  of 
grains  other  than  rice,  that  is  now 
down  to  97  million  tons.  The  Argen- 
tines have  gone  from  10  million  to  20 
million  tons.  All  other  countries  have 
risen.  We.  indeed,  have  fallen  back. 

The  European  community,  which  in 
1979  to  1980  was  a  net  importer  of 
gratais,  now  is  an  exporter  and  export- 
ed 18  million  tons  in  the  1984-85  year, 
or  are  expected  to  export  that 
amount.  They  subsidize  their  produc- 
ers. They  subsidize  their  exiwrters. 
They  are  eating  away  at  us  in  the 
world  martlet.  Madam  President.  This 
is  something  we  simply  cannot  allow 
to  continue. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the 
problems  that  exist  in  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy.  Added  to  the 
credit  problems  that  have  existed 
there,  we  now  have  an  export  problem 
understanding  that  40  percent  of  our 
grains  are  exported.  The  problems 
that  we  find  on  the  farms  will  be  very 
costly. 

Madam  President.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  Reuter  commodi- 
ty news  article  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoiD  at  this  point.  This  shows  how 
the  subsidies  in  Europe  to  farmers  are 
Increaring  their  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD.  as  follows: 

East  OxuiAirT  Has  RaooKD  Okaim  Hakvbt 
ailM4 

East  BnuM,  January  18.— East  Oermany 
produced  a  record  grain  harvest  of  11.5  mln 
tonnes  in  1M4.  the  country's  central  statis- 
tics board  said. 

Tbe  harvest,  helped  by  a  wet  early 
siunmer  and  sunshine  late  in  tbe  season,  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  record  of  a  10.007  mln 
aet  in  1M3. 

East  Oermany  is  stepping  up  grain  pro- 
duction by  new  irrigation  projects  and  ex- 
panded output  of  acrieultural  machinery. 

Senior  Communist  officials,  aiming  to  in- 
crease their  country's  self-sufficiency  in 
food,  visited  England  last  summer  to  study 
British  ntetbods  of  intensive  agriculture. 


Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  In  the  article,  it 
points  out  that  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  E»st  Oermans  to  study  British 
methods  of  intensive  agriculture.  My 
agricultural  assistant.  Dan  Pearson. 
was  in  England  last  summer.  He,  too, 
looked  at  the  English  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  was  Just  astonished  to  be 
on  a  1,500-acre  farm  which  had  a  jrield 
of   195   bushels  per   acre   in   wheat. 
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Madam  Irroident— 195  bushels  per 
acre.  It  isiremarkaUe  when  you  ooo- 
sider  that  the  yield  in  Minnesota  is  ap- 
proximately 30  or  26  percent  of  that. 
That  is  w%at  the  subsidies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean coi|ununlty  do  for  that  agricul- 
ture I 

Madam  President,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  this  point  an- 
other Redters  commodity  news  high- 
light be  printed  in  the  Raooas. 

This  oi^  shows  the  helg^itenlng 
competitivjeness  of  BraiQlan  soybean 
exports,  particularly  of  the  oils  and  of 
the  proceased  soybean  meal  which  is 
heavily  subsidized  and  they,  too.  are 
taking  aiiay  much  of  our  soybean 
maritet  worldwide,  which  really  is  one 
of  the  beafc  cash  crcqw  that  our  farm- 
ers have. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ofdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS.  a4  follows: 

Rxum  Couf  ODiTT  Nbws  HiOHLiaais 
Sao  Pau^.— Braslllan  soybean  exports 
could  rise  t4  3.0-3.5  mln  tonnes  In  the  P^/ 
Jan.  IMS-SB  marketing  year  from  the  l.S 
mln  tonnes  expected  to  be  Shipped  In  the 
current  year,  trade  sources  said.  They 
expect  Bratf 'B  soybean  crop  this  year  to  be 
1S.0  mln  tonnes,  with  some  estimates 
higher. 

Bomos  J^aMB.—Thit  Argentine  National 
Orain  Boaifl  said  it  authorised  private  ex- 
porters to  Register  for  export  an  additional 
500.000  toiaies  of  bread  wheat  from  the 
1M4-85  crop.  Orain  trade  sources  said  the 
additional  Exports  were  authorised  after  re- 
ports of  higher  than  expected  yields. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  asli  unanimous  oonsoit  that  an 
article  fro^  the  American  Soybean  As- 
sociation's February  8  Washington 
report  be  printed  In  the  Rbookd  at  this 
point.        , 

That  arflde,  a  short  one.  shows  that 
the  Argenitines  are  inviting  tendos  to 
engineeriilg  studies  on  the  expansion 
of  f  adUtids  at  Bahla  Blanca.  which  is 
the  counby's  second  largest  grain 
export  capability.  The  idea  is  to  im- 
prove Argentina's  grain  export  capa- 
bility, boosting  shipments  that  would 
raise  suf fibient  revmue  to  pay  off  the 
country's  |46  billion  foreign  debt  The 
U.S.SJI.,  Madam  President,  Argenti- 
na's bigge^  grain  customer,  is  behind 
the  eff  ori  and  projects  that  Bahla 
Blanca  co^d  double  its  current  grain- 
handling  capability  of  5  to  8  million 
tons  tn  ju4t  a  few  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordefed  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoxD,  t$  follows: 

The  National  Orain  Board  of  Argentina  is 
inviting  tenders  for  Miglueeilng  studies  on 
expansion  ^f  facilities  at  Bahla  Kanca,  Vtxt 
country's  s«oond-largest  grain  export  terml- 
naL  The  Mea  is  to  tanprove  Argentina's 
grain  expoft  capability.  friMTttlng  shipments 
that  will  rdtoe  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  ait 
the  countrTs  $48  billion  foreign  debt  The 
n.8JBJEl..  Alventlna's  biggest  grain  custom- 
er, is  bebliAl  tbe  effort,  and  praJecU  Bahla 
Blanca  ooMA  double  Its  current  annual 
grain  handing  capacity  of  5-8  mmt  In  Just  a 
few  years. 
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Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  brings  up  the  important 
question  of  our  agricultural  infrastruc- 
ture; the  railroads,  the  barges,  the 
rivers,  the  locks,  the  dams,  the  grain 
devators.  all  of  which  are  operating  at 
a  very  low  capacity.  In  the  evmt  that 
the  infrastructure  in  other  countries 
begins  to  rise  and  begins  to  be  devel- 
oped, we  are  going  to  have  competition 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  exports  of 
an  ever-intensifying  nature. 

tt  is  important  that  the  1985  farm 
bill  deal  with  these  problems.  Madam 
President.  It  is  indeed  the  first  prob- 
lem that  the  bill  must  deal  with,  be- 
cause in  the  event  the  1985  farm  bill 
does  not  once  again  restore  competi- 
tiveness to  American  agricultiual  ex- 
ports, we  shall  be  unable  to  afford  the 
cost  of  agriculture.  The  taxpayers 
simply  will  not  stand  for  it.  and  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  40  percent  of  our 
agricultural  production  that  we  export 
is  going  to  be  down  and  down  and  the 
farms  of  the  United  States  will  indeed 
become  troubled  and  we  shall  have 
problems  here  that  will  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  cope  with. 

So  it  is  important  that  we  act  eariy 
and  that  we  act  decisively  on  a  1985 
farm  bill— not  for  employers,  but  that 
the  farm  biU  should  deal  with  the 
e^QKUt  problems,  that  the  farm  bill 
should  not  wait  until  the  1986  crop, 
but  should  also  deal  with  the  1985 
crop  as  well,  and  that  we  move  quldi- 
ly,  expeditiously,  and  decisively  to  deal 
with  this  most  inuiortant  problem  be- 
cause, as  we  see  the  export  market, 
not  only  in  steel  but  in  other  products 
that  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
ported, we  see  that  the  export  market 
in  agriculture,  that  has  been  tradition- 
ally our  largest  surplus  export  item,  is 
indeed  slipping  away. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Madam  President 


APPOINTMENTS  ON  BEHAi;P  OF 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-304  and 
Public  lAw  99-7.  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  the  C(Hnmission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe:  The 
Soiator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AmatoI.  chairman;  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Bfr.  Hxniz];  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCldrx]; 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop];  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphbcy];  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]; 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Lbaht];  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DxCoHcnn];  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 


APPOINTMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEaiO>ORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 


tempore,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  HawKnis]  to  serve  <m 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  CoundL 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  a  special  order.  Pending 
his  arrival.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  adtfaeas  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  TO  BE  ABSENT 
FROM  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  VI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
request  permission  to  be  absent  from 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tot  the  bal- 
ance of  today  and  tmnorrow  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assonbly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VHth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordoedL 


D.  EIJIRED  RINEHART  1903-85 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President 
we  lo<A  for  heroes  in  books  about  his- 
tory and  legend,  but  we  seldom  think 
that  we  shall  meet  them  on  familiar 
streets  <»■  in  the  offices  or  on  the 
farms  where  we  spend  our  lives.  Yet 
we  oftm  live  with  remarkable  people 
whose  lives  should  be  an  examplr  to 
be  observed  snd  followed.  Because 
they  are  natural  and  at  ease  with 
themselves  we  do  not  recognize  them 
ss  heroes. 

D.  Eldred  Rinehart  of  Ringgold. 
MD.  was  such  an  unusual  man  who 
made  a  difference  to  many  pe<vle  in  a 
remarkable  variety  of  activities.  He 
was  a  success  in  managing  his  own  af- 
fairs and  he  shared  the  keys  to  that 
success  with  his  friends.  He  always 
found  time  to  counsel  and  advise 
about  any  one  of  the  many  subjects  on 
which  he  had  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. 

In  his  early  days,  he  learned  to  live 
with  nature  on  easy  terms.  He  respect- 
ed nature  and  obeyed  her  rules.  He 
protected  her  as  a  matter  of  daily  con- 
duct. I  believe  that  this  was  the  basic 
reason  that  his  dairy  herd  was  so  pro- 
ductive and  his  an>le  and  peach  trees 
were  laden  heavy  with  fruit  each  year. 

Having  proved  that  he  could  succeed 
in  that  most  difficult  of  professions— 
farming— he  turned  his  hand  to  other 
tasks. 

One  of  the  frustrations  of  farming  is 
that  many  of  the  farmer's  problems 
are  created  off  the  farm  by  political 
action  at  some  level  of  govemmmt.  It 
was  typical  of  his  practicality  that  he 
attacked  this  problem  at  its  root  and 
became  a  political  activist.  He  soon 
began  to  be  accepted  as  a  leader  in  the 
Republican  Party  at  ever  higher  levels 
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of  tbe  party  orgualatkm  until  he  was 
elected  State  chairman  and  a  member 
of  the  RqmbUcan  National  Commit- 
tee. 

After  entering  politics  to  aohre  one 
problem,  -he  became  aware  of  many 
othen.  Horaes  are  more  than  a  sport 
in  Ifaryland— they  are  the  basis  of  an 
important  industry.  It  was  logical  that 
he  brought  his  skill  and  knowledge  of 
animal  husbandry  and  his  political 
acumen  to  the  Job  of  reforming  horse 
radng  in  Maryland.  In  his  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  commis- 
sion, racing  became  once  again  a  sport 
its  fans  could  support  with  confidence 
that  It  was  honest  and  fair. 

Eldred  Rinehart  never  recognted 
the  horiitm  as  his  boundary.  He  was 
always  looking  beycmd  the  place  where 
he  was.  Much  as  he  loved  the  orchards 
and  mountains  of  Washington  County, 
he  acquired  a  deep  love  for  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  for  the  water.  He 
became  an  expert  navigator  and  water- 
man and  extended  his  knowledge  of 
nature  to  the  world  of  rivers,  bays,  and 
oceans  and  their  prolific  spawn. 

Planting  and  cultivating  are  essen- 
tial to  the  harvest  and  Eldred  Rine- 
hart applied  that  principle  to  people 
as  well  as  to  crops.  He  took  great  trou- 
ble and  invested  much  time  in  helping 
young  people  who  were  trying  to  make 
a  start  in  one  or  another  of  the  voca- 
tions that  he  had  mastered.  That  had 
a  ripple  effect  that  widened  his  ac- 
quaintance, because  his  advice  was 
sought  on  such  varied  topics  as  horses 
and  radng.  livestock,  orchards,  bees, 
seamanship,  politics,  banking,  and 
buslntas. 

Finally,  his  reputatl<m  for  common 
sense  led  to  his  nomination  by  the 
President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  for  the  board  that  supervised 
defense  contracts.  He  immediately  de- 
tected a  gross  ineqtiity— delinquent 
contractors  were  being  assessed  inter- 
est at  a  rate  that  was  only  a  fraction 
of  the  market  rate.  He  advocated  cor- 
rective legislation  that  was  soon  en- 
acted. After  sev^al  other  reforms,  he 
then  concluded  that  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  had  outlived  its  usefiilness 
and  had  become  dead  wood,  so  he  ad- 
vocated its  abolition.  Such  an  act  of 
immolation  is  not  often  seen  in  Oov- 
emment,  but  the  Renegotiation  Board 
soon  went  out  of  business  with  result- 
ing savings  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

With  all  of  this  adilevement,  Eldred 
Rinehart  never  left  the  fields  where 
he  was  bom  and  spent  his  boyhood. 
The  friends  of  his  youth  were  his 
friends  at  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
quiet,  steady  pace  at  which  he  worked 
may  not  have  attracted  wide  attention, 
but  Eldred  Rinehart  was  an  American 
hero  in  our  great  tradition  of  striving 
and  achieving  by  individual  effort. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BCATHIAa  Madam  President,  I 
do  not  see  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  yet  arrived  on  the  floor. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
wiU  now  be  a  period  for  morning  biisi- 


GOV.  DICK  THORNBURGH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  ON  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  during  its 
recent  annual  meeting  in  Washington. 
DC  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  bipartisan  resolution 
urging  the  enactment  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  mandating  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget. 

Although  I  am  pleased.  I  must  admit 
I  am  not  surprised  by  the  Governors' 
call  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
Theirs  is  a  sentiment  so  strong  that  it 
has  led  to  a  call  by  32  States  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  on  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Only  two  more 
States  must  act  to  make  such  a  con- 
vention a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  bal- 
anced budget-tax  limitation  constltu- 
tkmai  amendment  also  has  strong  sup- 
port in  Congress.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  proposal  that  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1985,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
13,  already  is  being  cosponsored  by  50 
of  my  colleagues. 

However,  there  remain  those  who 
doubt  the  wladcnn  of  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment.  For 
those  doubters,  I  highly  recommend 
an  article  which  i^peared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  February  1,  1985,  in 
which  Gov.  Dick  Thomburgh  of  Penn- 
sylvania addressed  the  objections 
which  are  often  raised  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

So  that  my  colleagues  wiU  have  easy 
access  to  this  excellent  article,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  RacoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  I.  IMS] 
Why  A  Bauukxd-Bdbobi  AMsmiiBn 

THE  "rOLITICS  AS  USUAL"  THAT  fllT  DS  Dl  TBS 

HOLS  orrosB  isroui 
(By  Dldc  Tboniburch) 

Wsshlntton't  oontlnuint  InabHity  to  deal 
with  fedenl  deflelU  of  about  $300  bOUon  a 
year  (and  risiiic)  renews  the  determination 
of  thoae  of  ua  who  support  a  constitutional 
smendment  requlrtng  a  haiannwl  federal 
budget  to  prea  our  case  even  more  vltorous- 
ly  dtuing  the  current  oongreesional  ■t—lon. 
Such  a  proposal  is  Incresringly  viewed  ai 
neoeanry  to  impoae  long  overdue  flaeal  dls- 
dtdlne  on  the  ezeeuUve  and  leglalattve 
branchea  of  the  federal  goverxunent,  which 
have  become  addicted  to  easy  credit-card 
T*~^g  with  no  eye  toward  the  day  when 
the  Mlla  must  be  paid. 

Thirty-two  state  legialatures  have  called 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  adopt  a 
balanced-budget  amendment.  In  198S  Con- 
gresi  came  cloae  to  approving  the  amend- 
ment, when  more  than  two-thlrda  of  the 
members  of  the  Soiate  and  more  than  a  ma- 
jority (but  leas  than  the  neceaaary  two- 
thirds)  in  the  House  voted  for  Inaertlng  a 
balanced-budget  requirement  into  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Doubters  remain,  however,  deq>ite  this 
■trong  show  of  support.  I  have  heard  certain 
objections  more  often  than  others,  and 
these  are  my  responses: 

The  smendment  would  "clutter  up"  our 
basic  document  in  a  way  omtrary  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Founding  Fathers.  Wrong: 
The  Founding  Fathers  deariy  contemplated 
that  amendments  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  Constitution  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  that  process  has  already  been  used  M 
times.  Moreover,  one  can  certainly  speculate 
that  the  notion  of  a  federal  government 
consistently  spending  more  than  it  took  in 
was  so  alien  to  the  thought  of  1787  that  a 
balanced-budget  provision  might  well  have 
been  deemed  to  be  superfluous  in  the  origi- 
nal document.  Indeed,  one  of  the  major  pre- 
occupations of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  how  to  liquidate  the  post-Revolu- 
tionary war  debts  of  the  states  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner.  It  la  worth  noting  thst  the 
Treasury  did  not  begin  to  systematically 
incur  annual  deficits  until  the  mid-lftSOs, 
nnuiy  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
not  solve  the  deficit  ovemi^t.  Right,  but 
no  such  dalm  has  ever  been  made  by  serious 
proponents  of  the  amendment  Obviously  a 
period,  perhaps  5  or  even  10  years,  would  be 
required  for  the  full  phase-in  of  a  reduction 
to  a  sero  deficit  But  during  this  interim 
period,  budget-makers  would  be  dlseipUned 
to  meet  declining  deficit  "targets"  in  order 
to  reach  a  final  iMlanoed  budget  by  the  es- 
tablished date. 

Such  an  amendment  would  necessitate 
vsst  cuts  in  social  aervices  or  (If  you  will) 
military  or  other  categories  of  expenditure. 
Not  necessarily:  It  would  be  required  that 
these  programs  be  paid  for  on  a  current 
basis.  Certainly  difficult  choices  would  have 
to  be  made  about  prlorites  snd  levels  of  pro- 
gram funding  in  all  areas,  but  the  smend- 
ment's  purpose  is  to  discipline  the  executive 
and  legislstlve  branches  sctuslly  to  mske 
these  choices  and  to  propose  or  perpetuate 
vast  spending  programs  without  providing 
revenues  to  hmd  them. 

A  balanced-budget  requirement  would  pre- 
vent or  hinder  our  capacity  to  respond  to 
M«i<«i«i-,»»f«w—  or  economic  emergencies. 
This  is  an  easy  one:  Of  course  sny  sensilde 


requirement  would  feature  a  "safety  valve' 
to  exempt  the  incurring  of  deficits  to  re- 
spond to  aatkmal-defenae  and  eoonomic 
emeigencie4— perhaps  coe  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  or  thrce-fifttas  vote  of  the  members 
of  both  hohses  of  Oongiess.  There  would 
slso  be  nottitng  to  prevent  Ooogress  from 
instituting  "rainy-day"  funds  that  would  set 
aside  eurreilt  revenues  during  good  times  to 
be  used  foricountercycUeal  purposes  during 
economic  downturns.  This  is  currently  done 
inSSatatesJ 

A  balariced-budget  amendment  would  be 
"more  loofftiole  than  law"  and  could  be 
easily  drai^vented.  Probably  wrong,  if  the 
experience  bf  the  nation's  governors  is  any 
guide.  Such  requirements  are  not  in  effect 
in  all  but  one  of  the  80  states,  snd  have 
served  thei%  welL  The  faicluslon  of  a  preai- 
'  dentisl  llnef'item  veto,  whldi  to  available  to 
most  governors,  would  ensure  thst  sny  con- 
gressional ^vemms  could  be  dsslt  with  by 
the  Presidetit  And  public  damor,  the  deo- 
tive  mrooeaS  and  the  courts  would  provide 
ba&up  reswaint  on  any  tendency  to  ignore 
a  constitutlbnd  directive. 

In  the  f iiUl  snslysis,  most  of  the  excuses 
raised  for  |  not  enacting  a  oonstitutlond 
wn»TtAm*M  tol  balsnce  the  budget  seem  to  rest 
on  a  stated  br  implied  preference  for  sdvtng 
our  defidt  IdQemma  through  the  "political 
process"— that  is,  responsible  action  by  the 
President  ahd  Congreaa. 

Thto  hss;been  tried  snd  found  wanting, 
again  snd  ^gatn.  The  last  attempt  to  estab- 
lish guldeUlMs  for  such  a  "peUtied  proceaa," 
the  1974  Bkidget  Reform  Act  has  given  us 
nothing  but  mounting  defldts,  higher  inter- 
est rates,  a^huge  negative  trade  balance  and 
further  diaeredlt  to  the  govemmentd  proc- 
eaa. [ 

Isn't  it  ti|ne  to  sdopt  the  simple  directive 
of  a  coniBltuti(md  smendment  to  force 
elected  ofnato  to  honor  their  fiscd  respm- 
sibillties?  iShus  f sr  no  good  reason  has  Xttea 
suggested  i|or  not  doing  so,  snd  years  of  ex- 
perience at{  the  state  levd  argue  pemiasive- 
ly  in  favor  Of  such  a  step. 
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he  won  one  NCAA  champlonshU>.  one 
NTT  championship,  three  regional 
diampionshlps  and  eight  Southeast- 
em  Conference  champlonshipe;  he 
took  his  teams  to  the  final  four  three 
tim«s;  he  was  named  National  Coach 
of  the  Year  once  and  SEC  Coach  of 
the  Year  four  times;  and.  he  averaged 
more  then  23  wins  per  season.  Coach 
Hall  has  Just  completed  his  sixth  con- 
secutive NCAA  tournament  appear- 
ance, making  it  11  years  in  a  row  that 
his  teams  have  competed  In  poBtseasim 
play. 

Joe  B.  Hall  never  let  up.  His  commit- 
ment to  excellence  over  the  yean  has 
earned  him  the  respect  of  this  peers, 
the  admiration  of  his  players,  and  the 
love  of  his  fans.  Coach  Hall  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  basketball  fans 
throughout  Kentucky.  Once  again, 
there  are  big  shoes  to  fill  at  the  Uni- 
verdty  of  KentucdLy. 


THB 


END  OF  AN  ERA  IN 
KENtrUCKY  BASKETBALL 

BIr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  ttibute  to  a  Kentucky  basket- 
ball legexkL  After  13  seasons  as  head 
coach  of  |the  University  of  Kentucky 
basketball  team,  my  friend.  Joe  B. 
Hall,  has  announced  his  retirement. 
This  marks  the  end  of  an  en  in  Ken- 
tucky baduetbalL 

Coach  Ball  came  to  the  Univerdty 
of  Kentiicky  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Atatlph  Rupp.  a  man  whose 
name  was  synonymous  with  basketball 
in  the  Coknmonwealth.  They  were  big 
shoes  to  till,  and  Joe  B.  was  a  perfect 
fit.  He  went  on  to  continue  the  tradi- 
tion of  gitat  basketball  at  UK.  posting 
one  winning  season  after  another.  But 
Coach  H^ll  did  more  then  Just  win  ball 
games:  h^  took  scores  of  young  ath- 
letes undfer  his  wing  and  helped  them 
grow.  Mkny  of  them  went  on  to 
become  pit)f essitnial  baskethall  players 
under  Cosush  Hall's  guidance:  all  were 
Influenced  by  him.  He  was  a  stk^ler 
for  disdiiine,  something  that  bmeftt- 
ed  all  his  players  throughout  their 
lives. 

Joe  B.|  HaU's  statistics  are  truly 
amazing.  (Since  coming  to  UK  in  1972, 


RUUS  OF  THE  COMMI'lTliU!!  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preddent, 
pursuant  to  paragraph  2.  rule  ZXVI. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
which  requires  the  publication  of  the 
niles  of  each  Senate  committee  in  the 
CoHOKBSSioHia  Rkobd.  I  submit  the 
procedural  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  adopted  by  voice  vote  at 
the  ocnnmittee  business  meeting  on 
March  26,  1985,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed. 

The  procedural  rules  are  as  follows: 
RULBS  or  THX  CoMnnm  oh  thx  JuDicuaT 

I.  MSBTDfOS  or  THB  OOmCIRSS 

1.  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chsir- 
msn  ss  he  may  deem  necessary  on  three 
daya  notice  or  in  the  dternative  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  or 
pursuant  to  the  proviston  of  the  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Sowte,  as  amended. 

2.  Each  witness  who  is  to  aivear  before 
tbe  Ccwomittee  or  any  Subomnmittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  hto  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee prescribes. 

3.  On  the  request  of  any  member,  a  nomi- 
nation or  I>U1  on  the  agenda  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  be  held  over  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  for  one  week,  which- 
ever occurs  later. 

n.  QUOHUMS 

1.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quonmi 
of  the  Committee  when  reporting  a  bill  or 
nomination:  provided  that  proxies  shall  not 
be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

a.  For  the  piurpoee  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony, a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
Subconunittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed. ahaU  consist  of  one  Senator, 
m.  FRoxiss 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  Ccnn- 
mittee  on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
preaent  a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  submit  his  vote  by  proxy, 
in  writing  or  by  tdephone,  or  throudi  I>er- 
sond  instructions.  A  proxy  must  l)e  Q>ecific 
with  reqject  to  the  matters  it  addresses. 


IV.  sanromo  a  mattb  to  a  vote 

The  Chairman  shsll  entertain  a 
batable  motion  to  bring  a  matter  bdoce  the 
Committee  to  a  vote.  If  there  to  obieetlan  to 
telng  the  matter  to  a  vote  without  further 
debate,  a  roDcall  vote  of  tbe  Committee 
shall  be  taken,  and  dd>ate  shsU  lie  terminat- 
ed if  tbe  motion  to  Iwlng  the  matter  to  a 
vote  without  further  debate  passes  with  ten 
votes  in  the  affirmative,  one  of  which  must 
be  csst  by  the  Minority.  , 


1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  msy  sit 
with  sny  Subcommittee  during  its  heaiiugs 
or  any  other  meeting,  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  bdore  the 
Subcommittee  unleas  he  to  a  member  of 
such  Subcommitte. 

3.  Subcommitteea  shsll  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  to  a  diange  in  the  Sub- 
committee chairmsnship.  snd  aenioifty  on 
tbe  particular  Subcommittee  shall  not  nee- 
eanrily  apply. 

3.  Except  for  matten  retained  at  the  full 
Committee,  matters  shall  be  referred  to  tbe 
appropriate  Subcommittee  or  Subcommit- 
tees by  the  Chaiimsn  exoqit  as  agreed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Oonuntttee  or  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Chairman  and  tbe  Rank- 
ing ICinority  Member. 


A  CALL  FOR  AMERICA  TO 
STAND  FAST  BY  ITS  ALLIES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
recent  fl<x>r  meech.  I  commended  the 
Preddent  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
for  their  comments  about  the  reqion- 
sibility  of  America  to  stand  fast  by  its 
allies,  and  to  lend  support  to  groups 
fighting  for  their  freedCHn  in  foreign 
lands.  I  believe  the  Preddent  does  reo- 
offDize  that  to  do  less  is  to  negteet 
America's  obligation.  But.  as  Senatw 
Wallop  so  (dearly  detailed  in  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Monday  Oub.  tha« 
is  a  tremendous  gap  between  adminis- 
tration rhetoric  and  administration 
action  to  implemoit  those  stated 
ideals. 

Senator  Wallop  argues  that  "a 
polite  insistence  that  words  and  deeds 
match  is  called  sincerity."  There's  a 
price  to  pay  for  saying  one  thing  and 
doing  another.  The  sincerity  of  this 
administration  is  being  questioned  in- 
creasingly, as  the  polides  of  previous 
administrations,  hostUe  to  our  friends, 
and  obsequious  to  our  enemies,  are 
still  pursued. 

Mr.  Preddoit.  I  Join  my  colleague 
Senator  Wallop  in  tirging  the  Pred- 
dent to  launch  a  war  of  dU>lomacy— to 
give  the  Adolf  o  Caleros.  the  Jonas  Sa- 
vlmbis,  and  the  other  heroes  around 
the  world  f ightbig  for  the  liberation  of 
their  homelands,  due  recogniti<m.  The 
Preddent  should  inform  his  State  De- 
partment that  peace  and  stability,  a 
favorite  State  refrain,  are  not  achieved 
by  accommodating  and  strengthening 
BCarxist  govemmoits.  nor  by  allowing 
imelected  dictatorships  to  bask  in  the 
aura  of  legitimacy,  and  to  enjoy  offi- 
cial relations  snd  trade  with  the  UJS. 
Government. . 
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Mr.  President.  I  want  to  ezpren  one 
Iwt  concern  that  this  admlnlstrmtlon 
should  not  shrink  from  doing  what  Is 
morally  right  for  fear  of  upsetting  the 
arms  talks.  The  Soviets  clearly  do  not. 
The  new  Soviet  leader,  with  Chemen- 
ko  bar^  laid  to  rest,  belllserently 
threatened  to  topple  Pakistan's  CSov- 
emment  if  the  United  States  contin- 
ued military  pressure  on  Nicaragua. 
Was  concern  lot  an  amiable  environ- 
ment at  Geneva  the  reason  for  the  rel- 
ative silence  about  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  the  American  Army  official 
in  East  Germany,  and  for  the  lack  of 
response  to  Gorbachev's  bullying? 
Arms  talks,  like  diplomacy,  stand  a 
better  chance  of  success  if  America's 
w<»ds  are  supported  by  her  actions.  I 
commend  Senator  Wallop's  frank  and 
astute  remarks  to  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordwed  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

*"— ~-  TO  THB  If  Oin>«T  CLUS— LtVIMO  WlTB 

LassATioa  MovBiBm 
(By  Senator  Msloolm  WsUop) 

In  an  article  in  last  ■ununer'i  Stratesic 
Review  I  eaaiMkUy  inentlooed  tbat  nearly  all 
people  enmed  >n  fuerrflla  warfare  around 
the  world  today  are  flghtlnc  not  to  place 
the  jroke  of  oommuntam  over  their  necks, 
but  to  throw  It  off.  I  deeerfbed  the  lane 
scale  flghtlnc  In  Af  shantaUn,  Angola,  and 
Nleangua,  and  mentioned  that  In  Mosam- 
bique,  thlopla.  and  throughout  Southeast 
Aria  there  are  significant  anned  movements 
as  wcU.  Those  obaervatlons.  It  seems,  started 
a  new  ISd.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelll- 
genee.  In  his  ipeeebes  and  sutamlsstais  to 
Oongess  prominently  featured  this  "new" 
reality,  supposedly  pewillar  to  the  1960's— 
that  is,  people  who  are  ruled  by  Commu- 
nlsU  dislike  It  Intenaely.  and  fight  back  as 
best  they  can. 

Itr.  Ouey.  of  course.  Is  correct  to  note 
that  this  fact  offers  the  TTnlted  States  sreat 
opportunities.  But  the  CIA's  surprise  that 
most  peoide  love  freedom  enough  to  fight 
for  It  Is  itself  noteworthy.  Also,  early  this 
year,  approving  referenoes  to  the  woridwlde 
trend  to  aimed  struggle  against  Communist 
regimes  began  to  come  tram  the  least  likely 
source  of  all— the  VA.  Department  of  State. 

Indeed,  last  month,  before  the  Commoo- 
wealth  Club  of  San  Vtandaoo,  Secretary 
Shults  not  only  save  his  btoeslngi  to  these 
struggles  against  communism,  but  evplalned 
our  interest  In  them  In  a  thoroughly  com- 
pelling way.  Does  this  mean  that  this  ad- 
ministration, havtaig  discovered  the  obvious, 
win  follow  the  obvious  consequences  of  Its 
discovery  and  actually  try  to  help  oppreased 
people  overthrow  Communist  regimes?  I 
doubt  It.  In  my  view,  the  artmlnlst  ration's 
adoption  of  the  theme  I  first  sounded  last 
mnmammr  ||  Qoe  moTB  manifestation  of  a  split 
personality,  no  less  tanmobOlring  to  It  than 
the  same  ailment  has  been  to  Its  predeces- 
sors since  IMO.  I  want  to  share  with  you  my 
refleetkitis  on  the  roots  of  that  schlaophre- 
nla,  and  on  what  we  might  do  about  It. 

Let  me  begin  with  Secretary  Shults' 
vords,  because  they  express  my  own  views 
so  welL  His  speech  In  San  Francisco  was  a 
ludd  rejection  of  the  Brcihnev  doctrine. 

"The  United  States,"  he  add,  "reJecU  the 
contention  that  once  a  country  has  been 
eonquered  by  a  communist  coup,  revolu- 
tion, or  Invasion,  Its  form  of  government 
must  never  again  be  put  in  question."  First 


of  all,  communism's  subjects  reject  the 
Breshnev  doctrine  with  their  lives.  They 
flght.  Shults  noted  oorrecUy  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  not  and  cannot  be  indifferent  spec- 
taton  to  such  fights. 

Uke  the  Founding  Fathers,  he  realises 
that  we  cannot  live  as  free  people  In  this 
country  If  the  toroes  of  tyranny  continue  In- 
definitely to  expand  and  never  retreat.  He 
also  points  out  that,  nowadays  more  than 
ever,  the  Imposition  of  tyranny,  even  In  far- 
away places,  strengthens  the  hand  of  one 
superpower,  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  ulti- 
mate strategic  aim  Is  the  destruction  of  our 
freedom.  Sa  according  to  Shults.  "when  the 
United  States  supporta  those  restating  tota- 
lltrlanlsm  ...  we  do  so  not  only  out  of  our 
historic  sympathy  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom, but  also  In  many  cases  in  the  Interests 
of  national  security." 

Both  taiterest  and  morality  lead  us  to  teU 
Afghans  and  NIcaraguans  that  they  have  as 
much  rigiit  to  be  free  as  we  do,  and  that  our 
aid  to  them  wOl  not  be  a  token,  but  wUl  be 
effective.  He  concludes:  "Where  dictator- 
ships use  brute  power  to  oppress  their  own 
people  snd  threaten  their  neighbors,  the 
forces  of  freedom  cannot  place  tlieir  trust  in 
««^i«i^»i«M  alone."  Rise  with  me  and  ap- 
plaud these  brave  and  ludd  statements. 
Bravo. 

In  practice,  however.  Secretary  Shulta  and 
the  department  he  heads  like  those  before 
them  have  accepted  the  Breshnev  doctrine 
without  exception.  Today,  neither  the  Sec- 
retary nor  anyone  In  hto  department  say 
that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  thta  or  that  country  now  In  Communist 
hands  wUl  be  free— ever.  In  a  vain  quest  for 
"stability."  the  Department  holds  fast  to 
the  American  counterpart  of  the  Breshnev 
doctrine,  enunciated  by  Henry  Ktasinger's 
aide,  Helmut  Sonnenfelt.  According  to  him, 
everyone  ta  better  off  if  Uie  Soviet  Union 
enjoys  the  fruits  of  empire  buOdlng  undis- 
turbed. 

Hence,  for  example.  In  Afghanistan.  Sec- 
retary Shults  manrtatifd  that  some  ga  mil- 
lion that  the  Congress  Intended  be  given  to 
the  If  ujahedeen  be  spent  by  the  interna- 
tional Red  Cross  in  cooperation  with  the 
puppet  Kabul  government.  The  If  ujahe- 
deen were  to  present  themselves  at  a  time 
and  place  known  to  their  enonles  to  receive 
aid  Intended  for  them  alone.  Thus  the  I3e- 
partment  has  also  opposed  giving  the  Af- 
ghans effective  air  defense  weapons,  and, 
along  with  the  CIA.  denies  what  everyone 
wlM  has  been  In  the  Afghan  countryside 
knows:  That  the  Soviets  are  winning  a  war 
of  scorched  earth,  starvation,  maiming  and 
disease  against  the  population. 

Finally,  the  Deputment  of  State  and  the 
CIA  were  the  only  source  of  opposition  to  a 
joint  resolution  that  psssfrt  overwhelmingly 
last  fall,  which  pledged  the  V&  Oovem- 
ment  to  give  effective  asslstanry  to  the 
Mujahedeen.  and  which  stated  that  It  would 
be  wrong  to  give  the  freedom  fighters 
enough  to  fight  and  die  but  not  enough  to 
win.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  there  was 
and  ta  no  opoaltion  from  any  sector  of  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  to  helping  the  If  ujahe- 
deen reclaim  their  country  from  Uie  Soviets. 
The  Congress  ta  pusliing  In  thta  direction.  It 
had  consistenUy  multiplied  all  of  the  ad- 
ministration's requests  for  aid.  But,  wliether 
out  of  belief  in  the  Brcslmev-Sonnenfelt 
doctrine,  or  out  of  a  pre-emptive,  gratuitous 
assumption  that  because  Congress  ultimate- 
ly would  not  agree  to  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  defeat  the  Soviets,  the  Department 
Is  disinclined  to  propose  such  measures.  In 
fact,  the  State  Department  has  conceded 
Afghanistan  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  State  Department  to  also  trying  to 
foist  on  southwestern  Africa  a  "solution" 
that  would  cut  off  all  aid  to  Jonas  Savlmlii's 
freedom  fighters.  whUe  leaving  10.000 
Culwn  troops  to  protect  the  Communist 
regime  in  Angola.  Tlw  Cubans  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  burden  of  keeping  the  3S.0O0 
troops  In  Angola,  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
would  be  sacrificed  even  as  It  ta  on  the  verge 
of  success.  In  Mosamhique,  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  even  doeer  to  triumph.  A  brutal 
Conununlst  regime  has  lost  Its  grip.  A  solid 
Democratic  movement,  despite  the  cutoff  of 
asstatanoe  from  South  Africa,  ta  clearly  wln- 
nii«.  What  does  the  State  Department  pro- 
pose to  do  about  it?  It  proposes  American 
military  aid  for  the  Communist  government. 
It  protesU  violations  of  human  rights  In 
South  Africa,  which  ta  the  correct  thing  to 
do,  but  In  Ifnssmhlque  It  does  not  protest 
the  concentration  camps,  the  mass  murders 
carried  out  by  the  special  punitive  battal- 
ions formed  by  the  North  Koreans.  The 
people  of  If  ossmUque  and  Angola  vote  with 
their  bodlea,  and  move  from  under  govern- 
ments that  the  State  Department  finds  ac- 
ceptably acceptable,  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment that  the  State  Department  finds  unac- 
ceptable. 

But  the  State  Department's  heart  ta  not 
with  their  mundane  concerns,  or  ta  the 
State  Department's  mind  amenable  to  pre- 
dse  caloilations  of  relative  good  and  evU. 
No.  I  believe  that  when  Ambassador  Andrew 
Toung  said  that  Cuban  troops  tiad  been 
good  for  Africa  because  they  had  brought 
statiillty  he  was  speaking  the  orthodoxy 
that  then  ruled,  and  still  rules,  our  State 
Department. 

Cloao'  to  home.  It  ta  Interesting  to  tiear 
the  Secretary  today  echo  the  President's 
words  about  the  NIcaraguan  freedom  fight- 
ers. I  cannot  help  but  remember,  though, 
that  last  October,  we  could  in  aU  likelihood 
have  obtained  full  funding  for  Uuise  free- 
dom fighters  simply  by  refusing  to  accept  a 
continuing  resolution  tliat  contained  a  pro- 
hibition against  such  funding.  George 
Shults  and  hta  asslstsnt,  Langhome  A 
MoUey,  put  up  no  objection.  They  accepted 
the  continuing  reaolution  without  a  fight 
and  worked  for  a  treaty— unenforceable 
except  with  American  troops— tliat  would 
have  traded  our  acceptance  of  totalitarian- 
Ism  in  Nicaragua  for  the  Sandinistas  accept- 
ance of  freedom  In  neighboring  countries. 

Again  and  again  the  State  Department  re- 
fuses publicly  to  face  the  basic  questions 
posed  by  the  struggle  in  Nicaragua,  and 
Indeed  by  every  other  armed  anti-Commu- 
nist movement,  to  wit:  Who  shall  win  thta 
war?  Which  side  ta  the  legitimate  represent- 
ative of  Its  country's  people?  Is  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  that  the  Com- 
munist government  crush  the  resistance,  or 
that  the  resistance  overthrow  the  Commu- 
nist government?  But  though  Secretary 
Shults  refuses  such  questions  in  public  the 
State  Department  cleariy  answers  them  in 
practice.  We  recognise  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Managua  as  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentative of  the  NIcaraguan  people.  We 
assume  that  tliat  government  sooner  or 
later  will  crush  the  resistance,  and  we  try  to 
build  good  relations  between  the  Commu- 
nist government  and  Its  neighbors. 

I  could  go  on  recounting  the  Department's 
acceptance  of  the  Soviet  Union's  violation 
of  arms  control  treaties,  and  Its  unwilling- 
ness to  go  iMck  for  more  of  the  same:  its 
bombast  following  the  Soviet  Union's 
murder  of  269  innocent  civilians  on  an  air- 
liner, coupled  with  an  undiminished  eager- 
ness for  detente.  But  my  point  ta  already 
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dear    The   c^trast   between   words   and 
deeds  could  not  be  more  stark.  But  why? 


We  can 
when 
are  forced 
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Idea  from  the  instances 
Shults  and  others  like  him 

ago,  at  a  hearing  liefore 
Committee,  my  col- 
Humphrey  asked  the  Secre- 
tary pointedly,  but  politely,  why  he  thinks 
he  can  negotiate  mutuaOy  advantageous 
agreements  vith  a  government  whose  be- 
havior ta  Indta^nguishable  from  that  of  nasi 
Germany.  The  answer  was  "come  off  it. 
Senator."  Thtise  words  came  with  heartfelt 
comtempt. 

By  asking  Such  questions  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, it  seems,  broke  a  rule  much  valued 
by  people  ta  the  estahllshment— never 
translate  your  words  into  action,  and  never, 
never  explain  your  actions  in  their  own 
terms.  Here  ta  why  the  rule  ta  so  cherished. 
The  AmaicaD  people  have  shown  In  an  un- 
broken string  of  elections  that  we  want  our 
leaders  to  whSlly  reject  totalitarianism,  and 
to  fight  for  dteoocracy.  It  ta  so  easy,  and  so 
emotionally  satisfying,  to  meet  thta  demand 
with  words.  Vet  to  translate  these  words 
into  specific  iaction  would  mean  angering 
many  people  who  Just  dont  see  the  contrast 
between  free«iom  and  communism  as  worth 
the  angutah  of  genuine  action. 

On  the  otHer  hand.  If  one  explains  any 
given  instance  of  accommodation  in  its  own 
terms,  as  for  example,  Helmut  StHinenfelt 
did  in  1976,  4ne  ta  likely  to  find  a  Ronald 
Reagan  who  will  destroy  hto  ability  to  hold 
public  office.  Ho  wonder  George  Shults  wss 
angry  with  Senator  Humphrey's  request  for 
a  straight  azwwer.  The  wwld  must  be  de- 
picted as  too  Complex  for  such  tilings. 

But,  in  fact,  the  world's  complex  detaita 
flesh  out  a  sttnple  but  deadly  struggte.  The 
peoples  of  Afghanistan,  Angola.  Ifosam- 
bique,  Cambpdla,  Nicaragua,  and  of  the 
whole  Soviet  empire  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  playing  Hamlet.  Their  struggles  are  pro- 
viding us  tim#— time  that  we  can  use  to  pro- 
vide for  our  (lef  enses  and  to  lielp  the  friends 
of  freedom,  or  time  that  we  can  offer  up.  in 
Winston  ChigtshiU's  words  "for  the  locxists 
to  eat." 

How  shaU  we  use  thta  time?  Let  me  offer  a 
f ew  suggestlotis. 

First,  If  we  fallow  ourselves  to  be  satisfied 
with  words  t)iat  are  obviously  contradicted 
by  actions  we  will  have  earned  the  contempt 
with  which  Secretary  Shults  snd  the  State 
Department  fegard  us.  The  alternative  ta 
never  to  shri^  from  asiclng  the  hard  ques- 
tions, and  fSllowlng  them  up  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  Thta  in  not  undvU— quite 
the  contrary:  Civility  ta  sustained  by  the 
worth  of  Itii  currency— words.  Words  are 
as  they  reflect  reality.  Hypoc- 
ive  of  dvillty.  But  a  polite  In- 
words  and  deeds  matdi  ta 
called  sincerity. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  their  hypocri- 
sy ta  not  altoMther  bad.  It  Is,  as  St  Thomas 
said,  the  debt  that  vice  pays  to  virtue.  That 
is,  regardless  of  how  distasteful  the  ideas  of 
which  Presld  mt  Reagan  speaks  might  be  to 
many  estalflli  ihment  officials,  these  of fldata 
feel  obliged  to  pay  them  Up  service.  Uke 
Senator  Huiiphrey,  we  can  refuse  to  let 
such  officials  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  and 
saying  contradictory  things  undisturlMd.  We 
can  increase  the  price  of  the  delit  that  vice 
ta  compelled!  to  pay  to  virtue,  and  drive 
these  offlrlals,  kicking  and  srrfsmlng,  to 
consistency.  6ome  will  be  driven  to  do  their 
jobs,  others  ^rlll  be  driven  out  of  their  jobs. 

Second,  weimust  keep  In  mind  that  ours  ta 
a  deomocratic  government.  In  hto  very  ludd 
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memoirs,  George  Kennan  dealt  succinctly 
with  the  re^wnsibUity  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice to  elected  offldata.  The  Foreign  Service, 
Kennan  said,  has  no  right  whatever  to  cir- 
cumscribe or  in  any  way  to  obfuscate  funda- 
mental political  choices.  The  argument  that 
the  people,  and  their  elected  official,  are  in- 
suffldently  wise  or  strong  to  face  such 
dutices  directly  may  or  may  not  be  valid. 

But  either  way  it  pales  into  insignificance 
before  one  fact:  The  American  people  are 
entttied  to  nuke  f  imdamental  choices  about 
who  their  friends  and  enemies  are,  whom 
and  what  to  fight  or  not  to  fight.  We  must 
keep  in  mind,  and  instill  Into  the  mind  of 
every  Secretary  of  State  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  that  foreign  policy  ta  not  exclu- 
sively their  business.  It  ta  above  all  our  busi- 
ness. Hence  we  demand  that  the  issues  be 
framed  in  terms  of  the  real  choices  we  face, 
that  ta  shall  we  recognize  the  Sandlntata 
regime  or  the  Contras  as  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  NIcaraguan  people? 
Sliall  we  recognize  as  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cambodian  people  the 
murdnous  Khmer  Rouge,  as  we  now  do,  or 
their  democratic  opponents,  or  the  Vietnam- 
ese? Bach  of  these  choices  has  conse- 
quences, material  and  moral  that  we  must 
bear. 

In  oonduslon,  I  do  accept  the  charge  often 
made  in  the  White  House,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  cut  off  aid  to  the  Contras,  or  that 
the  Congress  makes  it  impossible  to  aid  11b- 
eratioo~movement.  The  Congress  ta  always  a 
faithful  register  of  the  pressures  put  upon 
it.  If  I  knew  nothing  about,  say,  Nicaragua, 
other  than  the  confused  messages  about 
Interdiction  of  aims  delivered  by  some  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  on  CapUol  Hill,  and 
if  I  noted  that  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua 
thoae  ivokesmen  have  failed  to  apply  the 
pressure  that  they  apply  when  they  are  seri- 
ous, and  if  I  realised  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment still  sees  fit  to  honor  the  Sandinistas 
with  d^lomatic  recognition,  I  would  then 
condude  that  the  U.S.  Government  ta  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  thousands  of  innocent 
NIcaraguans  to  pressure  the  Sandinistas 
about  matters  less  than  essentlaL 

Would  the  Ccmgreas  respond  favorably  to 
serious  requests  for  aid  to  liberation  move- 
ments? Would  it  agree  to  action  that  fully 
matched  the  President's  splendid  words?  We 
will  not  know  the  answers  until  the  Admln- 
IstiaUon  proposes  actions  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  match  the  President's  splendid 
words.  Only  when  the  proposed  actions 
would  actually  realize  the  goate  expressed 
can  the  case  be  made  unremittingly  dear 
and  the  choices  become  real. 

The  alternative  ta  to  continue  to  cover  the 
betrayal  of  allies  and  the  retreat  of  free- 
dom's front  lines  with  a  blanket  of  forceful 
rhetoric.  But  this  leads  us  to  suffer  the 
wont  consequences  of  both  f  orcef  ulness  and 
weakness.  Our  words  earn  us  the  reputation 
of  a  bully,  and  our  actions  earn  us  the  repu- 
tation of  a  loser.  As  Henry  Klwringer  cyni- 
cally observed,  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  may  be  inconvoiient,  but  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  United  SUtes  ta  fataL  So,  if 
the  Secretary  wants  to  do  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Afghanistan  what  Jimmy  Carter 
<Ud.  and  in  Africa  what  Andrew  Young  advo- 
cated, it  would  be  better  for  the  United 
States  if  hta  words  reflected  it.  It  would  be 
far  better,  of  course.  If  the  Secretary  fit  hta 
Deputment's  action  to  the  President's 
words— and  to  hta  own. 

If  the  White  House  were  to  become  sin- 
cere about  anti-Communist  liberation  move- 
ments. It  might  begin  by  appointing  a  high- 
levd  official,  on  a  level,  say,  with  the  Presi- 


dent's Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  recommending  to 
the  President  what  he  might  do  to  help 
such  movements.  Of  course  thta  ta  already 
the  State  Department's  job,  but  the  State 
Department  shows  a  positive  disindinatlon 
to  doing  it.  Such  an  official  ought,  for  ex- 
ample, point  out  to  the  relevant  authorities 
that  the  United  States  still  granta  most  fa- 
vored nation  treatment  to  the  puppet  Gov- 
ernment in  Afghanistan.  stiU  props  up  the 
NIcaraguan  economy  by  importing  K«n«n«« 
from  it,  and  props  up  the  Angolan  regime 
by  allowing  Oulf  Oil  to  operate  there. 

Of  course  such  an  official  would  ask  the 
President  if  he  really  wants  to  give  military 
aid  to  the  Communist  regime  in  Mozam- 
bique. In  other  words,  we  can  do  many 
things,  great  and  small  to  advance  the 
course  of  freedom  In  the  world  if  we  will  but 
do  them. 

WOl  thta  lead  us  into  wars  like  Vietnam? 
Quite  the  contrary!  Neither  NIcaraguans, 
Angolans,  Mozamblcans  or  Afghans  want  or 
need  our  troops.  They  are  willing  and  able 
to  fight  and  win  for  themselves.  But  if  they 
loee,  and  if  the  cause  of  freedom  continuea 
to  lose,  and  our  enemies  move  to  our  bor- 
ders then,  yes,  we  will  have  do  choice  but  to 
fight  for  ourselves.  The  wages  of  renund- 
aUon  are  seldom  peace.  Peace,  instead  as 
the  Romans  taught,  ta  the  reward  of  mili- 
tary preparedness— and  the  effective  sup- 
port of  friends. 


SAM  WALTON  AND  WAL-MART. 
INC.,  HELP  ARKANSAS  ECONOMY 

Ux.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  Ailcansas-. 
iMued  company  and  its  founder  who 
together  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Sam  Walton,  founder  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Wal-Mart.  Inc.,  has 
brought  many  jobs  to  the  State  of  Ar- 
Itansas  and  20  other  States.  This  retail 
discount  chain  has  grown  very  rapidly 
over  the  last  20  years,  and  there  are 
now  753  stores  nationwide. 

Recently,  Mr.  President.  Wal-Mart 
took  an  important  step  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  apparel  industry  in  the  State 
of  Arlcansas.  The  company,  headquar- 
tered in  Bentonville.  AR.  announced 
that  it  had  entered  into  a  $612,000 
contract  to  purchase  flannel  shirts 
from  an  Arltansas  manufacturer.  This 
contract,  with  Farris  Fashions  of 
Brinidey,  AR.  will  allow  the  company 
to  hire  another  100  workers. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  aware  of  the  increasing  toll 
imported  goods  are  having  on  our 
economy.  Both  the  apparel  and  foot- 
wear industries  in  Aikansas  are  being 
overwhelmed  by  imported  products. 
The  new  contract  between  Wal-Mart 
and  Farris  Fashions  represents  a  cor- 
porate commitment  to  buy  American- 
made  products.  This  will  certainly 
help  solve  a  portion  of  our  trade  di- 
lemma. 

I  look  at  this  new  initiative  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  hope.  Pride  be- 
cause it  is  taking  place  in  Ai^ansas; 
hope  because  it  represents  something 
new.  This  is  very  practical  approach 
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«nd  demonstrates  a  dear  commitment 
on  the  psLTt  of  this  company  to  employ 
Arkansans.  After  all.  If  factories  in 
many  communities  continue  to  close 
their  doors,  who  will  continue  to  buy 
the  products  at  the  retail  level? 

Wal-llart  and  Sam  Walton  have  dis- 
played a  commitment  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  Its  citizens  which  tran- 
scends the  bottom  line  in  any  business 
endeavor— profit.  Instead  they  have 
looked  beyond  tomorrow  with  an  im- 
derstanding  of  the  importance  of 
Interdependence.  They  have  said  in 
effect:  "It  is  time  for  us  to  try  some- 
thing new."  And.  new  it  is  since  the 
company  has  announced  that  it  wlU 
seek  out  other  domestic  manufactur- 
ers and  wlU  make  concessions— includ- 
ing reduced  profit  margins— in  order 
to  buy  more  products  made  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  other  compa- 
nies around  the  country  will  look  at 
this  arrangement  with  enthusiasm, 
and  that  this  will  serve  as  an  example 
for  other  countries  to  help  solve  ova 
trade  problems.  Sam  Walton  and  Wal- 
Mart.  Inc..  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  efforts. 


REMARKS  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  O. 
BOWEN.  PRESIDENT.  PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY.  TO  THE 
PRINCETON  CLUB 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21. 1985. 1  had  the  privUege  of  hearing 
Dr.  William  G.  Bowen.  the  president 
of  Princeton  University,  address  the 
f^pmn^i  congressional  luncheon  of  the 
Princeton  Club.  Dr.  Bowen's  words 
that  day  constituted  an  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  analjrsis  of  the  very  ad- 
vene impact  the  administration's  stu- 
dent aid  proposals  would  have  if  they 
were  to  take  effect  I  commend  his  re- 
to  my  colleagues,  and  urge  that 
give  them  their  careful  consider- 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr.  Bowen's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

RsMASKs  or  Ok.  William  O.  Bowkm 

It  is  a  great  triessure  to  be  with  all  of  you 
today,  to  Join  In  this  tribute  to  Prinoeton- 
lans  in  the  Congren,  and  If  you  will  allow 
me.  to  give  you  aome  aenae  of  both  thlnga 
that  are  golnc  "rlcbt"  for  Princeton  theae 
days  and  aome  aerioua  oonoema.  I  want  to 
comment  partlculariy  on  the  current  debate 
over  student  aid.  but  without.  I  hope, 
adding  overly  much  to  the  oompetitton  in 
rhetorical  flouriabea  that  haa  threatened  to 
puiAi  facta  and  even  i«rineiplea  off  the  stage. 

Prtnecton  la.  I  think,  doing  tolerably  weU 
at  our  ancient  and  ever-demanding  tasks  of 
educating  young  people  and  aeeklng. 
through  aeholarahlp  and  research,  to  under- 
stand better  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Some  external  evidence  of  aooompUahment 
la  provided  by  the  Intenae  competition  for 
admlaalon  to  both  the  undergraduate  Col- 
lese  and  the  Graduate  School,  by  the  record 


number  of  outstanding  senior  faculty  ap- 
polntmenta  that  we  have  been  able  to  make 
over  the  last  18  numths  in  fields  ranging 
from  English  Literature  to  Computer  Sd- 
enoe.  and  by  the  success  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty In  winning  honors  of  all  kinda. 

Thla  year  has  seen  the  dedication  of  our 
fifth  residential  college  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores  which,  given  Princeton's  tradi- 
tion of  vigorous  debate,  links  moat  appropri- 
ately the  names  of  Malcolm  Forbea  '41,  self- 
proclaimed  capitalist  tool,  and  Norman 
Thomas  'OS,  many-time  aodallat  candidate 
for  President,  for  whom  the  library  of 
Forbes  College  (formerly  the  Princeton  Inn) 
happens  by  coincidence  to  be  named.  (Mal- 
colm has  observed  wryly  that  he  is  very 
proud  of  the  association,  but  suspects  that 
Norman  Thomas  may  feel  a  twinge  or  two.) 

Thla  year  also  has  seen  the  rededlcatlon 
of  a  marvelously  renovated  Baker  Rink,  the 
awarding  of  NSPs  largest  supercomputer 
grant  to  a  conaortlum  baaed  In  Princeton, 
and  enough  Instanrfs  of  outrageous  student 
behavior,  lapses  of  sanity  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty,  and  administrative  error.  If  not  In- 
competence, to  demonstrate  beyond  doubt 
the  humanity  of  the  place. 

The  University's  budget  Is  In  at  least  pre- 
carious balance,  as  we  project  a  surplus  of 
$2,000  for  next  year  in  a  budget  of  $S40  mil- 
lion. "Precarious"  seems  too  gentle  a  word. 
We  continue  to  draw  strength  from  an  ex- 
traordinarily loyal  and  generous  company 
of  aliunni  and  Mends,  and  as  many  of  you 
work  so  hard  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
University  through  Annual  Giving  and  A 
Campaign  for  Princeton.  I  want  simply  to 
say  "Thank  Tou."  Tour  support  matters 
enormously. 

Our  principal  concerns:  What  are  they? 
Not.  let  me  note,  concerns  about  the  mission 
of  the  University.  We  are  quite  clear,  I 
think,  about  our  dedication  to  liberal  educa- 
tion, understood  In  an  almost  oM-faahloned 
aenae,  about  the  Importance  of  learning  to 
think  critically  and  Independently  (as  some- 
times manifested  In  writing  a  passable 
senior  thesis!),  and  about  inculcating  a 
deaire  to  serve.  This  is  not  to  say  we  cannot 
do  better  on  all  fronts.  Of  course  we  can  and 
we  should. 

Our  overriding  concern  Is,  quite  simply, 
how  to  pay  for  quality.  That  la  what  wakes 
me  up  at  night,  especially  when  I  think 
about  modem  adenoe  and  what  It  costs.  We 
have  Just  spent  $17  million  to  renovate  one 
buildlnr  the  Prick  Chemical  Laboratory. 
And  last  week  Provost  RudensUne  told  me 
that  we  have  to  find  $800,000  to  renovate  a 
single  suite  of  laboratories  for  an  outatand- 
Ing  new  faculty  member  in  mineralogy.  Pro- 
fessor Alexandra  Navrotaky.  I  wiU  not  go  on 
to  diacuas  the  preasures  on  faculty  salaries 
or  the  needs  of  the  library,  except  to  say 
that  both  are  preoccupations.  For  all  of 
these  reasona.  among  others,  we  think  it  Is 
vitally  Important  that  Incentlvea  for  private 
giving  not  be  overlooked  In  the  current  dis- 
cussion of  tax  reform. 

I  come  now  (as  promised)  to  concerns 
about  student  aid,  and  particularly  about 
the  current  federal  budget  propoaals  which 
threaten,  among  other  things,  the  ability  of 
imlversitles  such  as  Princeton  to  remain 
open  to  the  ablest  candldatea  solely  on  the 
basis  of  qualifications  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  meana. 

There  Is  so  much  I  want  to  say  on  this 
large  and  complex  subject,  and  we  have  so 
UtUe  time  today.  Major  issues  exist  at  the 
graduate  level,  including  the  dramatic  in- 
crease over  the  last  three  years  In  the  aver- 
age debt  burden  of  doctoral  students  in  the 


arts  and  adenoea,  but  I  must  leave  these 
questions  for  another  time,  concentrating 
today  on  student  aid  at  the  undergraduate 
leveL  Let  me  be  as  concise  and  as  direct  as 
poasilde  in  responding  to  four  questions 
raised  repeatedly: 

First:  Is  It  the  case  that.  In  resisting  the 
current  set  of  student  aid  proposals,  those 
of  us  In  higher  education  (and  students  and 
parents)  are  simply  engaged  in  "special  in- 
terest" politics  designed  to  spare  us  our  fair 
share  of  grief  at  a  time  when  the  federal 
deficit  must  be  reduced? 

No  one  whom  I  know  doubts  either  the 
Importance  of  reducing  the  deficit  or  the 
need  to  scrutintae  carefully  all  programs,  in- 
cluding student  aid  programs,  accepting  re- 
ductions where  Justified.  But  very  substan- 
tial cuts  have  already  been  made  In  this 
area  (in  the  caae  of  Princeton,  for  example, 
reducing  the  percentage  of  all  grant  aid 
coming  from  federal  sources  tram  30  per- 
cent In  1970-aO  to  13  peaoent  in  1984-85).  It 
Is  clear  that  even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, colleges  and  universities  around  the 
country  will  have  to  redouble  their  efforts 
to  generate  private  scholaiahip  support. 
And  it  Is  also  clear  that  many  students  (and 
their  families)  will  have  to  make  major  sac- 
rifices to  permit  attendance  at  places  like 
Princeton.  But  the  most  recent  federal  pro- 
posals would  take  us  well  beyond  even  such 
a  point— they  would  aeverely  cripple  a  part- 
nership that  has  evolved  over  the  last  two 
decades  to  aasure  opportunity  baaed  on 
merit,  and  they  would  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
what  more  often  than  not  has  been  mislead- 
ing assertion  and  little  (if  any)  hard  analy- 
sis. 

The  overall  magnitude  of  what  has  been 
proposed  is  staggering.  Some  two  million 
students  nationally  would  lose  eligibility  for 
federal  grants  and  loans,  and  almost  all 
other  students  receiving  aid  would  have 
their  aid  reduced— in  some  cases  by  fifty 
percent  or  more  of  present  levels  of  assist- 
ance. Such  large  figures  can  be  numbing, 
and  we  gain  a  sharper  sense  of  the  charac- 
ter of  specific  proposals  if  we  consider  two 
f tirther  questions. 

In  the  language  of  the  day,  why  should 
higher  income  f  amiliea  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue "ripping  ofr'  the  system  by  participating 
In  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program?  To 
stop  this  alleged  abuse.  It  is  proposed  that 
all  families  with  incomes  above  $33,500  be 
declared  without  need  and  therefore  ineligi- 
ble. 

The  present  program  Is  predicated  on  the 
rather  straightforward  notion  that  genuine 
need  cannot  be  determined  by  looking  at 
family  Income  alone  but  must  alio  indude 
reference  to  such  other  considerations  as 
number  of  children  In  college,  the  cost  of 
the  college,  family  aaseta,  and  other  extraor- 
dinary family  obligations.  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  the  circumstances  of  two  actual 
Princeton  families. 

Family  A  has  two  children,  one  at  Prince- 
ton and  the  other  still  In  high  school.  The 
father  is  an  accountant,  the  mother  Is  a  sec- 
retary; the  combined  family  income  la 
$61,500,  and  the  family  owns  its  own  home. 
This  family  does  not  qualify  for  any  form  of 
financial  assistance  and  la  expected  to  pay 
the  cost  of  a  Princeton  education  (now  over 
$15,000  a  year)  entirely  from  Ita  own  re- 
sources. 

Family  B  has  comparable  family  inoHne 
(actually  alightly  higher— $83,000);  and, 
again,  both  parents  work,  this  time  aa  col- 
lege teachers.  However,  then  are  three  chil- 
dren In  this  family,  one  In  medical  school 
and  two  in  college,  the  youngest  at  Prince- 
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ton.  One  of  ihe  children  is  paraplegic,  and 
the  family  has  wmifci  unretanboned  medi- 
cal expensesin  excess  of  $14,000.  Family  B 
Is  expected  t*  make  a  major  ooottibutlon  to 
the  educatioaal  cosU  of  the  child  attiendlng 
Princeton  ($T.800  per  year),  but  not  to  pay 
the  eatin  MIL  Thla  family  has  "need." 
under  any  reasonable  definition  of  the  term, 
and  the  federal  government  idays  a  modest 
but  essential  pupporting  role  in  meeting  this 
need  through  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
(not  grant)  d  $1,475.  The  remaining  need  is 
met  through  a  combination  of  work  and 
scholarship  Igrants  from  Princeton  and 
other  private  donors.  The  dramatic  differ- 
ences in  the  drcumstanoes  of  theae  two 
families— which  would  be  ignored  under  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  OSL  program— are. 
I  think,  evid^t. 

The  next  dueatlon  is  even  mote  Important: 
with  so  mu^  public  comment  concentrated 
on  the  aUegad  abuses  of  the  present  system 
by  high  inoctne  f  amniea.  is  it  the  case  that 
only  the  "rich"  will  be  affected  significantly 
by  the  new  ^udent  akl  proposals? 

This  Is  emphatically  not  so.  One  particu- 
lar propoaal]that  would  have  an  eaptcially 
H«m«m<»ig  effect  on  low  and  middle  Inoome 
families  Is  to  put  an  arbitrary  "cap"  of 
$4,000  per  student  on  all  forms  of  federal 
grant  aid.  wgrk  study  asstsranre,  and  access 
to  guarantee  student  loans— however  great 
a  student's  need  may  be. 

Let  us  cohsider  the  effects  on  another 
Princeton  fsnily.  Family  C.  This  is  a  one- 
parent  fsmOy,  in  which  the  father  is  de- 
ceased and  we  mother  works  as  a  derk  In  a 
supomaikei  Family  Income.  Jncludlng 
Social  Secuitty.  is  $16,500.  This  student  cur- 
rently recetties  $8,800  in  federal  aid.  Indud- 
Ing  a  $1,300  jwork-study  Job.  two  loans  total- 
ing $3,450.  {and  Pell  and  8B0G  giants 
amounting  tt>  $3,060.  The  student  also  holds 
an  outaide  asholarahip  of  $500.  the  Universi- 
ty provides  a  $7,550  scholaiahip,  and  the 
family  eontilbutlon  is  $1,700.  Under  the  new 
proposals,  tils  student  would  loae  $3,800  of 
her  federal  i  aid  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
$4,000  cap.  these  proposals  assume  that,  to 
make  up  this  shortfall,  the  mother  could 
borrow  this  Sum  each  year  at  oommerdal  In- 
terest rates,  in  addition  to  the  sums  her 
dSAigbter  isi  already  borrowing-Hltresumiiig 
that  she  fd^  she  could  afford  to  do  so  and 
that  a  banker  would  regard  her,  with  her 
$15,500  iiMXgne,  as  an  aooeptable  credit  risk. 
Is  this  what  Is  meant  by  "belt-ti^tenlng?'' 
Is  this  whali  we  mean  when  we  say  we  want 
to  protect  the  truly  needy? 

Another  lamily.  Family  D.  would  be  af- 
fected by  y#t  another  proposal,  to  deny  all 
giant  and  wbA  study  aid  to  f amUieB  with  in- 
comes over JI35.000.  There  are  two  ehUdrra 
in  this  fami^.  both  In  college,  one  at  Prlnoe- 
ton  and  oai  at  Rice.  The  father  is  a  brick- 
layer and  t|ie  mother  is  a  housewife.  The 
family's  tmtome  Is  $39J00.  and  their  only 
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home  (on  whldi  there  Is  a 
itly  the  Princeton  student 
federal  funds,  including  a 
work  study,  two  loans  to- 
a  comMnstkm  of  PeD  and 
SEOO  graQte  totaling  $3,360.  This  family 
would  loae  all  of  its  federal  assistance 
except  for  $2,500  under  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program.  They  too  would  have 
the  (n>tion  Sf  taking  out  additional  loans  at 
commercial  I  rates  under  the  PLUS  pro- 
gram—but, again,  with  no  aasurance  that 
lenders  wotAd  make  such  loans  to  them  even 
If  they  could  afford  to  repay  the  loan.  The 
family  would  presumably  face  eaaentlally 
the  same  situation  In  the  case  of  the  child 
at  Rice,  and  for  both  chOdrsn  to  continue 


their  schooling,  the  parents  of  this  middle 
ftMVMWit  family  might  well  have  to  assume 
over  $30,000  of  debt  by  the  end  of  four  years 
(in  addition  to  the  approxlinatdy  $30,000 
that  the  two  children  would  have  borrowed 
amarately).  Suggesting  that  students  in 
such  drcumstanoes  "divest  thonselves  of 
their  stereos"  somehow  does  not  sound  like 
an  effective  reaponse. 

The  fourth  and  final  question  posed  by 
the  recent  debate  is  the  most  basic  of  alL 
Does  It  really  matter  that  the  studmts  to 
^lom  I  have  made  reference,  and  others 
like  them,  be  able  to  attend  a  university 
such  as  Princeton? 

There  are,  fortunately,  many  exoelloit 
o(rilegea  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  are  significantly  leas  ex- 
pensive than  Princeton.  However,  it  must  be 
reoognlaed  that  the  draoonlan  nature  of  this 
new  set  of  student  aid  proposals  would  in  all 
likelihood  dose  off  access  for  many  young 
Americans  to  a  widesiray  of  public  aa  well 
as  lurivate  instituttons— to  many  of  the  most 
outstanding  state  univaraitles,  and  to  pri- 
vate liberal  arts  colleges  already  working 
hard  to  ivovlde  quality  education  in  the 
face  of  adverse  demographic  trends,  as  well 
as  to  the  leading  private  unlversltlea. 

Vfhj  do  I  bdieve  we  should  be  so  con- 
cerned about  this  prospect?  There  are  three 
principal  reasons. 

1.  This  country's  biunan  reaourcea  are  our 
greatest  asset,  and  it  is  In  the  national  inter- 
est to  encourage  talented  and  eager  young 
people  to  make  the  most  of  their  abilities— 
to  challenge  themselves  and  to  be  dial- 
lenged  by  the  most  demanding  educational 
opportunities  for  which  they  can  qualify. 
No  one  is  talking  about  "free  ridea."  but 
rather  about  maintaining  a  system  in  which 
students  and  thdr  famlliea  are  givoi 
enough  hdp.  and  encouragement,  that  they 
are  able  to  inveat  in  themselves.  As  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  says  so  rightly: 
"A  mind  is  a  t»rible  thing  to  waste."  And 
that  la  predaely  what  wHl  happen,  in  aome 
degree,  if  educational  opportunities  are  fur- 
ther oonstricted. 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  quality  of 
the  educational  process  Itself,  it  is  widely 
agreed  that,  as  one  of  my-oolleagues  put  it, 
'We  do  not  learn  very  much  wh«i  we  sur- 
rounded only  by  the  likes  of  ourselves."  Ihe 
give-and-take  of  campus  debate,  of  precept 
^pwiMrfnw  of  interactlcnis  in  student  organi- 
sations and  In  the  dining  halls,  depends  very 
much  on  the  presence  of  talented  students 
of  many  predilections  and  persuasions,  Edu- 
cation  for  leadership,  which  is  one  of  our 
proudest  goals,  surely  implies  learning  to 
live  with,  to  work  with,  to  leam  fnm.  and  to 
respect,  indlvlduala  from  every  walk  of  life. 
Differences  in  background  can  be  dlstuihtng 
and  at  timea  profoundly  uncomf mtaUe;  but 
they  can  alao  be  educational  In  the  largest 
sense.  The  present-day  diversity  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  Princeton  Is  not  something 
itfirarat^  from  the  University's  commitment 
to  educational  excellence:  it  is  required  by 
it 

3.  The  ideal  of  opportunity  is  central  to 
Ainerica  and  must  be  preserved.  Many 
people  will.  I  believe,  accept  hardahlps  of 
many  kinds  so  long  as  there  Is  hope  for 
their  children,  whatever  the  limitations 
under  which  they  themselves  have  lived. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  a  personal  reminis- 
cence that  I  often  think  of  at  commence- 
ment time.  On  the  night  before  one  com- 
mencement, some  years  ago,  I  was  talking 
with  the  mother  of  a  senior.  She  was  a 
woman  who  I  knew  had  had  no  schooling 
beyond  the  seventh  grade.  She  was  sur- 


rounded that  evening  by  temHy  irbo  had 
come  from  many  places  to  be  there  for  grad- 
uation, and  in  looking  at  aU  of  thoae  people 
she  said:  "Tou  know.  Mr.  Bowen,  my  son 
thinks  we  are  making  too  much  of  all  thla. 
But  you  must  undnstand."  she  went  on. 
"that  I  knew  from  an  early  age  that  there 
waa  a  limit  on  what  I  could  achieve  i>ecauae 
of  my  race  and  my  education  I  waa  deter- 
mined that  tar  my  children  there  would  be 
no  limits." 

Is  it  silly  or  sentimental  to  suggest  that 
much  of  the  spirit  of  America  Is  captured  by 
that  mother's  detennlnatlon  and  vision?  I 
don't  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  listen 
to  some  of  the  currmt  debate,  I  ask  myself: 
Have  we  forgotten  our  history?  Have  we  for- 
gotten our  values? 

A  student  In  the  Class  of  1908.  who  is  at 
Princeton  because  of  the  partnership  that 
links  the  government,  private  donors,  and 
f amiliea  In  """""g  educational  opportunity 
real,  wrote  this  letter  of  thanks  to  a  bene- 
fador 

"Whether  I  am  radng  with  books  to  a 
dass.  eating  dinner  with  a  bunch  of  feisty 
debatos.  plowing  throu^  Dostoyevsky's 
Crime  and  PuniAment,  or  bicyding  around 
the  nearby  eountryskle.  I  am  continually 
dumbfounded  by  the  fact  that  I  am  truly  at 
Princeton— that  fairy-land  of  aradnnia 
which  for  ao  long  was  sn  unreachable  stone 
tiger  in  one  brochure  or  another.  .  ." 

A  second  student  wrote: 

"[Frinoetonl  Is  a  place  of  unequalled  op- 
portunity .  .  .  and  a  place  of  equal  opportu- 
nity, tfaanka  to  your  suppcxt  of  finanrial 
aid.  I  can't  thank  you  mough— it  makes  a 
lifetime  difference." 

Do  students  appreciate  what  the  aodety 
does  to  make  a  stone  tiger  rtachabir,  to 
make  Princeton  a  place  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty as  well  as  unequalled  opportunity?  I 
think  so.  And  I  thtaik  too  that  they  wffl 
repay,  many  times  over,  through  "llfetlrae 
differences,"  the  investmentt  that  aU  of  us 
acting  together  are  privileged  to  make  In 
their  futures   and  thus  in  our  own. 


RATIFICATION  OP  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION  ESPECIAL- 
LY TIMELY  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldait.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  time— and  I 
mean  none— for  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  rig^t  now. 

As  I  pointed  out  Tuesday,  every  indi- 
cation points  to  the  inescapable  fact 
that  this  is  the  best  possible  time  to 
debate  the  merits  of  this  inuTortant 
human  rights  treaty. 

First,  we  have  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  the  Senate  act  with- 
out delay.  His  request  came  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  98th  Congress  and. 
with  few  days  left  in  the  session,  it  was 
impossible  to  accommodate  the  Presi- 
dent's request  until  now. 

Second,  we  have  the  mandate  of 
Senate  Resolution  478  that  we  act  ex- 
peditious on  the  treaty  in  the  first 
session  of  the  99th  Congress. 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  overriding 
pragmatic  reason  that  the  Soiate 
simply  has  no  other  pressing  business 
on  which  to  act  and  is  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  right  now  to  consider  a 
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controversial  treaty,  which  will  require 
extensive  debate. 

But  there  are  other  compelling  rea- 
sons that  would  make  Senate  action 
now  all  the  more  timely. 

In  Just  a  few  weeks  we  wlU  be  send- 
ing our  representatives  to  the  Helsinki 
implementation  conference.  It  is  cru- 
cial that  at  that  conference  America 
be  in  the  strongest  possible  position  to 
hold  the  Soviets'  feet  to  the  fire  for 
their  failure  to  live  up  to  the  human 
rights  commitments  they  have  made. 

The  symbolic  value  of  firm  and  deci- 
sive action  by  this  body  would  lend 
credence  to  our  protests  at  that  con- 
ference and.  more  importantly,  it 
would  deprive  the  Soviets  of  their  fa- 
vorite excuse  for  their  own  failures.  As 
our  representatives  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  whenever  the  Soviets  find 
their  bads  up  against  the  wall  in  de- 
fending their  own  policies  of  systemat- 
ic, omtlnual  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
their  minorities,  the  Soviets  always  at- 
tempt to  shift  the  focus  of  discussions 
to  the  n.8.  faUure  to  ratify  important 
human  rights  treaties,  such  as  the 
Oenodde  Convention. 

It  is  time  that  we  deprive  them  of 
that  tactic.  It's  time  that  we  remove 
any  doubt  or  hint  of  doubt  regarding 
our  courage  to  stand  firmly  for  human 
rights  as  the  leader  of  the  Free  world. 

And  the  sjrmbollc  impact  of  acting 
now— not  this  summer,  not  this  fall, 
but  now— would  be  great  indeed. 

In  addition,  we  will  commemorate  in 
less  than  a  month,  the  days  of  remem- 
brance for  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust as  well  as  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. 

What  better  step  could  this  Senate 
take  to  commemorate  this  tragedy,  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
pledge  "Never  again!",  than  to  ratify 
the  Oenodde  Convention? 

Memorials  are  important,  education- 
al programs  are  important  but  decisive 
action  is  even  more  important,  and 
action  by  the  Senate  now  to  ratify  the 
Oenodde  Convention  is  the  most 
meaningful  step  we  can  take. 

We  must  not  delay  any  further  and 
it  is  crucial  that  the  leadership 
pnnnptly  schedule  the  Oenocide  Con- 
vention for  action  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

We  have  waited  far  too  long  already. 
Time  is  slipping  by  all  too  fast. 


HAS  ARMS  CONTROL  COME  TO 
THE  END  OF  THE  ROAD 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scien- 
tists for  January  1985,  By  Oerard  C. 
Smith  offers  four  compelling  argu- 
ments the  Senate  should  consider  in 
deciding  on  fimding  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  [SDIl  or  star  wars.  Mr. 
Smith  is  extraordinarily  qualified  as  a 
qwkeaman  on  arms  control.  He  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Arms  Control  Asso- 


ciation. From  1969  to  1973  he  served 
the  Nixon  administration  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  He  was  also  the  chief 
negotiator  of  the  SALT  I  Treaty.  Blr. 
Smith's  analysis  of  star  wars  comes  as 
a  response  to  a  contention  by  Zbignlew 
Brteginskl.  the  Carter  administration's 
Special  Assistant  for  National  Security 
that  "arms  control  as  we  know  it  has 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road."  &nith 
emphasisably  disagrees. 

He  answers  four  contentions  of  Btce- 
zinskl  that  support  Bnednsld's  thesis 
that  arms  control  is  dead.  First.  Brze- 
zinskl  argues  that  new  technology  is 
making  exsting  ICMB's  anachronistic. 
In  support  of  this  position.  Brseslnskl 
quotes  from  a  Naval  War  College 
Review  that  "on  the  horizon  are 
stealth-type  bombers  launching 
Stealth  cruise  missiles  and  precision 
guided  munitions,  further  obviating 
the  role  of  ICMB's"  Smith  asks  how 
star  wars  or  any  of  the  proposed  de- 
fense would  defend  agsJnst  any  of 
these  new  weapons.  The  answer  is  that 
they  would  not. 

Second,  as  Smith  argues  if  only  a 
small  part  of  the  $26  billion  the 
Reagan  administration  is  asking  for 
SDI  were  put  into  research  on  verifica- 
tion problems,  we  might  be  able  to 
meet  the  one  serious  objection  that 
the  administration  repeatedly  raises  to 
arms  control,  that  is.  verification.  Why 
not.  says  Smith,  call  for  a  search- 
equal  to  the  challenge  to  the  ingenui- 
ty and  energy  of  our  sdentists  and  en- 
gineers to  devel<q?  effective  verifica- 
tion techniques?  For  example,  the 
heart  of  the  arms  race  is  the  constant 
research  breakthroughs  on  both  sides 
that  develop  new  nuclear  weapon  de- 
signed to  do  two  things:  First,  they  are 
designed  to  frustrate  any  existing  veri- 
fication system.  Second,  they  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  limitations  of  arms 
control.  For  example,  the  SALT  limits 
on  missiles  is  met  by  Mirvlng  the 
smaller  number  of  missiles  with  inde- 
pendently targeted  missiles  so  that 
each  side  can  expand  their  kill  cvmc- 
ity  while  reducing  the  number  of  mis- 
siles in  accordance  with  arms  control 
agreements.  Result:  arms  control  is 
nullified  by  the  onrushing  technology. 
So  how  and  when  do  we  make  arms 
control  effective?  Let  us  start  with  an 
agreement  to  end  nudear  weapons 
testing.  When  and  if  arms  control 
complies  with  already  firm  commit- 
ments by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stop  nudear  weapons 
testing  indudlng  underground  testing, 
we  wlU,  as  the  head  of  the  Livermore 
lab  80  vividly  put  it,  have  performed  a 
frontal  lobotomy  on  nudear  weapons 
research.  We  must  also  develop  our 
sdentific  resources  to  research  on  veri- 
fication, including  of  course,  research 
on  verification  of  underground  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

Brzezinski's  third  contention  is  that 
the  most  likely  first  preemptive  strike 


against  the  United  States  is  a  terrorist 
attack.  Right.  But  so  what?  Such  an 
attack  as  Smith  points  out  would  not 
come  in  the  foreseeable  future  from 
terrorists,  as  there  is  virtually  no 
chance  the  terrorists  wiU  develop 
ICBM's  in  the  near  future.  So  obvious- 
ly an  SDI  defense  would  be  useless 
against  what  Brzezinski  sees  as  the 
most  likely  first  strike  against  our 
cotmtry.  And  here  is  another  reason 
why  arms  control  that  stops  the  still 
continuing  underground  nudear  weap- 
ODB  testing  is  so  critical  to  our  national 
safety. 

The  research  that  testing  advances 
will  in  time  develop  nudear  devices 
tailor-made  for  terrorists.  I  think 
Bmeninskl  is  right  in  his  Judgment 
that  a  terrorist  executed  attack  is  the 
most  likely  nuclear  danger  for  Amer- 
ica. So  how  do  we  reduce  that  terrible 
danger?  Nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  prevent  such  an  attack  than  an  end 
to  the  testing  and  research  that  would 
develop  the  technology  that  could 
bring  it  on.  Here  is  another  reason 
why  arms  control  which  alone  can  pre- 
vent that  testing  and  research  repre- 
sents our  best  resource. 

Fourth.  Oerard  Smith  points  out 
that  Braezinskl's  argument  that  anti- 
missile defense  represents  a  better 
course  than  arms  control  is  hoist  on 
Braezinskl's  own  petard,  his  vision  of 
the  future  outlook  with  a  reliance  on 
ABM  defense  instead  of  arms  control. 
Just  listen  to  the  Brzesinskl  discussion 
of  how  we  dwell  in  a  world  without  nu- 
dear arms  control  relying  entirdy  on 
ABM  defense.  Here  are  Brzezinskl's 
words.  "It  is  bound  to  be  a  protracted 
trial-and-error,  piecemeal  process, 
with  both  sides  experimenting,  deploy- 
ing partially,  and  digesting  capabilities 
with  neither  one  at  any  point  in  the 
next  15  to  20  years  feeling  it  is  truly 
invulnerable  to  the  other  side,  even 
though  over  time  the  vulnerability  of 
each  side  to  a  first  strike  by  the  other 
will  gradually  be  declining."  As  Smith 
comments:  "What  a  blueprint  for  an 
unstable  strategic  relation!" 

Smith  concludes  with  the  wise  obser- 
vation: "As  strategic  arms  control 
become  more  difficult.  It  also  becomes 
more  Important  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  national  security."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  face  it.  persons  in  high  po- 
sitions in  our  Government  have  lost 
faith  in  arms  control.  And  there  is 
something  to  the  point  they  can  make 
that  deterrence— the  immense  capac- 
ity of  each  super  power  to  retaliate 
against  any  attack,  after  the  attack- 
represents  the  force  that  has  primari- 
ly kept  the  nudear  peace  for  some  40 
years.  So  why  not  rely  frankly  and 
fully  on  deterrence?  Why  not  scuttle 
arms  control?  The  answer  is  that  con- 
tinued primary  reliance  on  the  arms 
race,  certainly  an  exclusive  reliance  on 
the  arms  race  to  keep  the  peace  would 
greatly  increase  the  danger  of  nudear 
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war.  As  !  Oerard  Smith  so  dearly 
shows,  we  need  arms  control,  now 
more  thaii  ever. 

I  ask  umnlmouB  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  Itvhich  I  have  referred  by 
Oerard  C^  Smith  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Sdentists  for  January  1985.  be 
printed  ais  this  point  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordefeed  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  a^  follows: 

No  Ckui  Ehd  roR  Asms  Cohtrol 
ksy  Oerard  C.  Smtth) 

Some  tiD^e  aco,  ZUgniew  Bngitirmlrl.  fe- 
cial aaaictakit  (or  National  Security  in  the 
Cuter  Ad^ninlstration.  stated  in  a  WaU 
Street  JoutyuU  column,  that  "It  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Mms  control  as  we  know  It  has 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road."  This  observa- 
tion was  probably  limited  to  strategic  arms 
control  anil  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  prolll^ration  and  other  arms  control 
efforts  are  Inow  dead.  BrKsinskl  would  have 
the  United!  States  react  to  this  stalfmate  by 
developincjstniteclc  defenaes,  presumably  a 
plug  for  the  Administratian's  Strategic  De- 
fense Inltlitive  (SDI).  so  as  to  put  presure 
on  the  Sokriet  Union  to  return  to  serious 
arms  contipl  negoUatioiis.  But  what  would 
be  the  point  of  such  negotiations  if  he  Is 
correct  In  Speculating  that  aims  control  has 
come  to  th^  end  of  the  road? 

This  speculation— that  the  present  anns 
control  sickness  la  terminal— Is  quite  at  odds 
with  Presltent  Reagan's  more  recent  hope- 
ful prognosis.  It  would  be  ironic  If,  after  the 
Reagan  years  of  rearmament  to  develop  a 
position  ol  strength  in  order  to  negotiate 
arms  Umllktlons,  we  found,  as  BraesinAl 
suggests,  that  the  road  bad  come  to  a  dead 
end.  Bizezaislcl  rests  his  case  on  two  oonten- 
ttonK 

Controls  I  face  two  insuimountable  obsta- 
cles:   the  I  bloody-mindedneas    of    present 
ip  and  the  dynamics  of  the 
[  revolution: 

ovlet  security  require  unHatetal 
oth  sides  in  the  area  of  strategic 


Soviet  1< 
technoh 

UJB.  and 
actions  by 
defense,     i 

But  it  was  not  Soviet  bloody-mindedness 
that  torpedoed  the  SALT  n  Treaty  which 
Btzeslnsid  had  a  hand  In  crafting;  it  was  the 
United  States'  refusal  to  ratify  it  And  the 
Reagan  A«|ministration  must  share  at  least 
part  of  the  blame  for  the  faQure  of  START 
and  the  ClF  (Intermediate  Nuclear  Force) 
negotiatioils.  It  took  16  months  to  prepare 
an  opening  SALT  negotiating  position  and 
then  only  imder  prenure  of  the  treeae 
movemmU  Pre-election  statements  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  about  defensive 
weapons  systems  suggest  that  Washington 
is  not  overly  concerned  about  preserving  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Braeslnagi  argues  that  new  technology  is 
making  existing  ICBMs  anachrcKilstic.  If  so. 
why  start  developing  antl-ICBM  systems 
which  evn  tinder  optimistic  assumptions 
can  be  ful^r  effective  only  many  yaan  from 
now,  if  ev^  He  cites  a  statement  in  Uie 
Naval  Waif  College  Review  that  "on  the  ho- 
rlaon  are  (Stealth-type  iMoibers  launching 
Stealth  craise  missiles  and  precision  guided 
munitions,  further  obviating  the  role  of 
ICBMs."  But  the  proposed  strategic  de- 
fenses woitd  not  be  effective  against  any  of 
these  new  "over-the-horlaon"  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

If  only  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  $36  billion 
requested  iy  the  Reagan  Administration  for 
the  resear^  and  development  phase  of  the 
strategic  defense  program  were  put  Into 


stimulating  scientists  and  engineers  to  work 
harder  on  verfflcation  problems,  solutions 
might  appear  that  have  thus  far  escaped  us 
in  what  can  hardly  be  called  an  all-out 
search  for  new  verification  techniques.  It 
would  help  the  president's  arms  control  cre- 
dentials tf  he  were  to  call  for  a  verification 
search,  to  match  his  cliallenge  to  the  inge- 
nuity and  energy  of  American  scientists  to 
devf^  new  defensive  weapons  systems. 

Bnezlnsid  projects  various  contexts  for  a 
possible  first  strliu  sgainst  the  United 
States  and  concludes  that  a  terrorist  attack 
is  probably  the  most  likely.  This  may  be  the 
ease.  Imt  I  know  of  no  serious  military  esti- 
mates that  suggest  terrorists  will  in  the 
foreseeable  future  be  able  to  deliver  nuclear 
weapons  by  Iwlllstic  missiles.  Much  more 
lilcely  would  lie  some  f  onn  of  clandestine  op- 
eration, against  which  the  proposed  strate- 
gic defense  systems  would  be  helpless. 

The  combination  of  Brsfrinskfs  conclu- 
sions that  strategic  arms  control  is  probably 
outmoded  and  that  we  should  develop  de- 
fenses strikes  me  ss  a  model  for  an  indefi- 
nite and  destabilizing  arms  competition.  He 
describes  this  future  quite  frankly:  "It  Is 
bound  to  be  a  protracted  trial  and  error 
piecemeal  process,  with  both  sides  experi- 
menting, deploying  partially,  and  digesting 
cspabllities  with  neither  one  at  any  point  In 
tlie  next  IS  to  20  years  feeling  it  is  truly  In- 
vulneraUe  to  the  other  side,  even  though 
over  time  the  respective  vulnerability  of 
each  side  to  a  first  strike  by  the  other  will 
gradually  be  declining."  What  a  blueprint 
for  fa  unstable  strategic  relation! 

As  Sidney  Drell  and  his  co-authors  of  the 
Reagan  Strategic  Defense  Initiative:  A 
Tedinical,  Political,  and  Arms  Control  As- 
sessment recently  concluded,  A  mixed  de- 
fense-offense posture  designed  to  deprive 
the  opponent  of  a  strike  capability  is  lUcely 
to  look— in  motivation  and  in  capability— 
uncomfortably  like  a  first  strike  posture. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  of  a  ivace- 
based  ABM  system,  where  the  fragility  and 
vulnerability  of  the  components  malce  them 
unreliable  except  in  support  of  a  preemptive 
strike.  The  result  would  be  an  iinMirt<ng 
m>lral  of  arms  build-up  on  both  sides,  and 
most  Important,  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war  in  a  crisis. 

Having  considered  Brsezinslci's  reasoning 
snd  evidence,  I  would  conclude  that  It  Is  not 
time  to  surrender  the  possibilities  of  future 
aims  control.  But  even  if  it  were,  pursuit  of 
a  second  aims  competition  to  see  who  can 
mount  the  most  effective  iMdIlstic  missile 
defenses  would  hardly  improve  American  se- 
curity. As  strategic  arms  control  becomes 
more  difficult,  it  also  tiecomes  more  impor- 
tant as  an  essential  component  of  national 
security. 


THE  REAOAN  ADMINISTRATION 
CHAMPION  OF  FOREION  AID 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  qui- 
etly, without  public  or  press  recogni- 
tion. President  Reagan  has  presided 
over  the  biggest  buildup  in  foreign  aid 
in  modem  history.  President  Reagan, 
based  on  the  facts  deserves  a  new 
UUe— Mr.  Foreign  Aid. 

In  mythology.  Atlas  was  supposed  to 
hold  up  the  world.  This  administration 
is  Just  trjrlng  to  buy  it. 

President  Reagan  in  his  first  6  years 
in  office  wllLspend  over  $91  billion  in 
foreign  aid  or  more  than  the  combined 
total  spending  by  Presidents  Nixon. 


Ford,  and  Carter.  During  their  12 
years  in  office,  they  spent  about  $77.8 
bUllon  for  foreign  aid.  President 
Reagan  has  taken  one-half  the  time  to 
spend  $13.2  billion  more  than  his 
three  predecessors. 

Before  this  administration  leaves 
office  it  will  have  spent  at  least  $138 
billion  in  foreign  aid  or  more  than 
every  President  combined  starting 
from  the  middle  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's first  term  in  1954. 

Even  looked  at  in  constant  dollars— 
that  is  not  counting  Inflation— the 
Reagan  administration  still  is  the  all 
time  big  spender  in  recent  monory. 
The  fiscal  year  1985  total  of  $19.6  bU- 
llon is  the  largest  constant  dollar  for- 
eign aid  spending  level  since  the  post- 
World  War  n  Marshal  plan.  There  has 
been  an  83-peroent.  real  increase  in 
foreign  aid  since  1979. 

What  makes  the  constant  dollar  fig- 
ures especially  startling  is  that  the 
growth  in  foreign  aid  has  come  at  a 
time  when  domestic  discretionary 
spending— nondefense  spending  such 
as  for  the  FBI.  Federal  parks,  the  en- 
vironment or  food  stamps— has  been 
dropping.  Spending  on  these  programs 
for  American  dtizens  has  declined  by 
more  than  6  percent  in  real  terms 
from  1980-85  while  foreign  aid  has  in- 
creased by  17  percent  in  real  tenns. 

The  conclusion?  This  administration 
doesn't  believe  that  charity  begins  at 
home.  In  fact  Just  the  opposite— for- 
eign aid  comes  before  domestic  aid. 
When  it  comes  to  putting  your  money 
where  your  mouth  is  this  is  a  "put 
America  last"  administration. 

The  total  foreign  aid  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1985  are  estimated  to  be 
$19.6  billion.  In  current  dollars  this  is 
176  percent  higher  than  10  years  ago 
and  356  percent  higher  than  15  years 
ago  under  President  Nixon. 

Even  looked  at  in  comparable  4-year 
terms.  Presideit  Reagan  is  way  out 
front  as  the  big  spender  in  foreign  aid. 
The  Reagan  foreign  aid  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981-4)4  was  $53.1  billion  in 
outlays.  President  Carter's  4  years  saw 
an  expenditure  of  $34.1  billlcm.  This 
represents  a  $19  billion  or  56-peroent 
iiurease  for  the  Reagan  4  years  in  cur- 
rent dollars. 

Similarly  the  first  4  Reagan  years 
were  $27.3  billion  or  106  percent 
higher  than  the  Nixon/Ford  term  and 
$35.2  billion  or  197  percent  higher 
than  the  Nixon  years  of  1969-72. 

There  has  been  indepth  examination 
of  the  defense  budget  in  the  Reagan 
administration  and  this  has  been  »th 
propriate.  But  there  has  been  no  ex- 
amination of  the  mammoth  increase 
in  foreign  aid  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. When  people  talk  about 
reordering  the  budget  and  realigning 
the  priorities,  this  is  one  of  the  first 
areas  that  should  be  considered  for  re- 
ductions. 
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It  to  the  height  of  Irony  th«t  thto  ad- 
mlntotrfttion  to  known  u  frugal  and 
ccmaervattve  when  in  reality  it  to  only 
frugal  on  the  programs  that  it  opposes 
ideologically  while  it  gives  huge  in- 
creases to  programs  it  favors  such  as 
defense,  and  as  the  facts  show,  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  in  thto 
statement  are  baaed  on  official  data 
from  the  historical  tables  volume  of 
the  1M6  Budget.  Constant  dollars 
were  calculated  using  the  ONP  defla- 
tor. All  spending  data  are  from  the 
international  affairs  budget  category 
and  OMB  has  adjusted  them  for  con- 
sistency. The  international  affairs  cat- 
egory Includes  foreign  economic  and 
financial  assistance.  International  se- 
curity assistance,  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  foreign  information  and  ex- 
change activities  and  international  fi- 
nancial iwograms.  All  figures  are  based 
on  outlajw— actual  Government  ex- 
penditures rather  than  budget  author- 
ity. 


lease  of  Father  Jenco.  The  central 
point  I  wish  to  convey  today  to  that 
these  efforts  must  continue.  The 
plight  of  Father  Jenco.  and  the  other 
missing  Americans  and  westerners, 
must  remain  on  the  front  burner. 

I  am  confident  that  the  State  De- 
partment to  aware  of  thto  fact.  For  my 
part.  I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  the  safe  return  of  Father 
Jenco  remains  a  high  priority  of  our 
Oovemment. 


FREE  FATHER  JENCO 

Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  an 
unpleasant  fact.  Several  Americans 
have  plummeted  into  that  black  hole 
known  as  Beirut,  and  remain  missing, 
presumably  the  kidnaping  victims  of  a 
shadowy  terrorist  organization.  Islam- 
ic Jihad. 

While  each  of  their  stories  to  a  trage- 
dy and  demands  the  continuing  efforts 
of  the  United  States  and  the  interna- 
tional community,  I  come  to  the 
Senate  today  to  speak  about  one  of 
the  victims.  Father  Lawrence  Jenco. 
Father  Jenco  to  a  51-year-old  Catholic 
priest  and  native  of  JoUet,  IL.  He  was 
the  director  of  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices in  Beirut  prior  to  being  abducted 
on  January  8. 1985. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  more  than  10  of 
Father  Jenco's  relatives  flew  all  the 
way  to  Washington.  DC.  for  meetings 
at  the  State  Department  to  discuss  hto 
plight.  During  their  visit  they  came  to 
my  office  to  Inform  Congressman 
Ok«gb  O'BBim.  Senator  Paul  SmoH. 
and  me  about  their  discussions  with 
members  of  the  Fbreign  Service. 

Without  going  into  any  sensitive  de- 
'  tails.  I  think  it  to  fair  to  say  that  the 
situation  to  not  entirely  optlmtotic. 
Our  Government  to  in  constant  con- 
tact with  offidato  of  the  Lebanese 
Government,  as  well  as  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nearby  states.  The 
critical  problem  to  that  very  llttie  to 
known  about  Islamic  Jihad,  other 
than  it  to  believed  that  its  members 
are  pro-Iranian  Lebanese  Shla  extrem- 
ists. It  to  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
accurate  information  about  thto  group, 
and  even  more  difficult  to  penetrate. 

Yet,  I  believe  the  Jenco's  were  heart- 
ened to  be  assured  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  engaged  in  Govem- 
mentwide  efforts  to  obtain  the  safe  re- 


THE  DEATH  OF  BIAJ.  ARTHUR  D. 
NICHOLSON,  JR. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  inside  East  Germany,  a  brave 
young  Army  officer,  a  constituent  of 
mine,  MaJ.  Arthur  D.  Nicholson,  Jr.. 
was  senselessly  gunned  down  by  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  military. 

Major  Nicholson's  family  moved  to 
Redding.  CT,  when  he  was  a  high 
school  Junior.  In  these  formative 
years,  he  was  a  very  popular  and  tal- 
ented yoimg  man,  and  grew  up  to 
bectHne  a  highly  trained  Army  officer 
of  outstanding  professional  ability. 
Beyond  expressing  grief  over  thto 
senseless  destruction  of  a  valuable 
young  life,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few 
observations  concerning  thto  Incident. 

Media  reports  of  thto  tragedy  have 
rather  loosely  used  expressions  such 
as  "spying  mission"  or  "espionage." 
These  words  imply  stealth,  a  furtive, 
secretive  activity.  I  want  to  make  the 
point  that.  Major  Nicholson  was  on  a 
perfectly  lef^timate  mission:  he  was 
unarmed,  wore  a  uniform,  and  traveled 
on  a  standard  U.S.  military  veliicle.  He 
was  weU  Inside  Warsaw  Pact  territory. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Soviets  and/or 
the  East  Germans  knew  who  he  was 
and  where  he  was  all  the  time.  Even  if 
the  Soviet  account  of  the  Incident 
were  believable,  where  could  Major 
Nicholson  have  run  away  to?  Why  did 
they  have  to  murder  him? 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  to 
that,  far  from  engaging  in  a  provoca- 
tive activity.  Major  Nicholson's  mis- 
sion was  a  peacekeeping  activity,  part 
of  the  post-World  War  II  arrange- 
ments to  keep  tensions  along  the 
intra-German  border  under  control. 
Arms  control  agreements  resulting 
from  the  Geneva  talks  may  well  call 
for  similar  procedures  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  their  implementation.  It  111 
serves  the  required  minimal  confi- 
dence that  to  necessary  to  establish 
such  arrangements  If  we  have  to  fear 
that  the  Soviets  will  shoot  our  onsite 
Inspectors. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  deep 
sympathy  to  the  parents  of  Major 
Nicholson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Nich- 
olson, to  hto  widow.  Karen,  and  to  hto 
little  daughter,  Jennifer,  as  well  as  to 
hto  other  relatives  and  friends.  At  the 
same  time.  I  hope  that  the  President 
and  our  arms  control  negotiators  will 
tell  the  Soviets  that  the  suspicion  and 


aversion  with  which  they  feel  they  are 
often  treated  from  these  shores  to 
largely  their  own  doing  and  they  have 
a  lot  to  change  in  their  attitudes  and 
practices  before  they  convince  us  that 
they  genuinely  seek  to  improve  the  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries. 

BCr.  President,  among  all  the  media 
reactions  to  thto  tragedy,  the  editorial 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  stands 
out  with  its  clarity  of  reasoning  and 
conclusion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooHD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wssblngtoo  Post.  Mar.  37. 1985] 
Knx  FnsT.  QxnsnoK  Lftin 

MaJ.  Arthur  Nicholson,  the  American  offi- 
cer the  SovleU  murdered  in  East  CJennany 
on  Sunday,  was  traveling  in  unifonn.  un- 
anned,  in  a  marked  military  car.  in  dayllcht. 
He  had  been  accredited  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities, since  1982.  for  the  "monitoring" 
mission  that  the  Soviets  and  Western 
powers  have  been  letting  each  other's  mili- 
tary liaison  teams  perform  in  the  two 
German  states  for  almost  40  years.  That 
much  la  not  In  contention. 

There  Is  a  dispute  over  whether,  when  he 
was  shot,  he  was  in  or  merely  near  a  re- 
stricted area.  Our  prestmiption  is  that  the 
American  side,  which  says  he  was  not  in  a 
restricted  area  and  was  not  doing  anything 
outside  the  familiar  terms  of  a  time-tested 
liaison  agreement,  is  telling  the  truth. 

There  Is  no  dispute  over  the  fiuther 
American  report  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
allow  MaJ.  Nicholson's  driver  to  administer 
first  aid  to  him  and  did  not  themselves  tend 
to  him  until  he  had  died. 

Even  if  MaJ.  Nicholson  had  been  in  a  re- 
stricted area,  of  course,  the  right  and  rea- 
sonable thing  for  the  Soviet  guard  to  have 
done  would  have  been  to  warn  him.  perhaps 
to  detain  him,  perhaps  to  take  away  his 
camera.  But  to  MU  him? 

The  right  thing  for  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  have  done  after  the  murder  would  have 
been  to  apologize  and  announce  steps  to  es- 
tablish accountability.  Instead,  they  simply 
expressed  regret  at  the  death  and  then 
blamed  the  dead  man  for  It,  saying  he  bad 
been  caught  spying.  As  in  the  KAL  episode, 
their  defensive  blustering  comments  make  a 
bad  situation  worse.  As  usual,  they  are  at- 
tempting to  recover  by  representing  them- 
selves as  the  aggrieved  party. 

The  liaison  missions  are  a  form  of  author- 
ised espionage  whose  useful  purpose  Is  to 
keep  nerves  and  armies  steady  on  both  sides 
of  a  line  that  is  the  most  heavily  mlUtarlaed 
front  in  the  world.  The  missions  give  each 
side  the  confidence  of  knowing  a  bit  more 
about  what  the  other  is  doing,  and  since  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  United  States 
benefits  from  the  arrangement,  the  incident 
Is  doubly  shoddng.  Once  again  the  Soviets 
have  demonstrated  their  proclivity  to  kill 
first  and  question  later.  There  is  no  excuse 
or  Justification  for  it. 

President  Reagan  Is  without  Illusion  about 
this  Soviet  trait,  so  as  each  incident  comes 
along  he  does  not  feel  under  pressure  to 
change  his  foreign  policy  in  order  to  show 
that  he  is  without  illusion.  The  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations go  on.  as  they  should.  But  the  So- 
viets should  understand  the  rage  they  have 
stirred  by  the  killing  of  MaJ.  Nicholson,  and 
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the  fresh  i^lltical  damage  they  have  inflict- 
ed on  the Iprospecta  (or  the  improved  rela- 
tions they  profess  to  seek. 


NEED  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HBINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  I 
am  pleased  to  take  thto  opportunity  to 
commend  the  millions  of  students 
across  the  Nation  for  their  recent  par- 
ticlpatioil  In  National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day  [NEED!  programs. 

March  122  marked  the  fifth  azmiver- 
sary  of  MfelED.  which  to  designed  to  de- 
velop an^  enhance  oiergy  education 
program^  at  all  grade  leveto  of  public 
and  private  schools.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  thto  country  meets  its  future 
energy  demands,  we  must  encourage 
our  greatest  resource— the  minds  and 
talents  o^  thto  country's  youth— to  un- 
derstand: and  help  find  answers  to  the 
energy  Questions  our  world  faces. 
NEE3}  programs  have  proven  to  be  an 
effectiveivehide  for  integrating  energy 
educatio^  into  the  Nation's  achooto. 

Mr.  Pitesident,  having  served  as  oo- 
chairmai  of  thto  project  in  1983.  I 
take  gregt  pleasure  in  noting  that  over 
8,000  scttooto  in  30  States  participated 
in  thto  {year's  program.  NEED  pro- 
motes energy  education  and  student 
leadership  through  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties, including  devising  games  to  teach 
other  students  about  energy,  commu- 
nity cooperation  activities  such  as  re- 
cycling |nd  science  fairs,  and  many 
other  educational  programs. 

The  dutlines  for  many  of  these 
projects  lare  submitted  to  State  coordi- 
nating Committees  for  judging,  and 
the  besti  projects  receive  awards  from 
the  national  NEED  organisation.  Win- 
ners from  each  State  wHl  visit  Wash- 
ington ihto  June  and  will  serve  as 
"Senato^"  In  a  simulated  Senate  hear- 
ing on  nficlear  licensing  reform. 

Much  lof  TWEED'S  success  can  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  hard  work  of 
Its  executive  director,  Gerard  Kats.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Katz  for  the 
vital  service  that  he  to  providing  for 
our  Nation,  and  congratulate  him  on 
the  superb  program  hto  dedicated 
effort  hgs  produced. 

I  woulil  also  like  to  thank  a  group  in 
my  owii  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Keystone  Energy  Education  Network 
[KEENl  which  coordinates  the 
State's  participation  in  both  NEED 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Governor's 
Energy  Education  Award.  KEEN  has 
also  participated  in  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Qiergy's  campaign.  "Partners  for 
an  Energy  Efficient  Tomorrow." 

Mr.  president,  although  we  are  cur- 
rently dxperienclng  an  oversupply  of 
oil.  it  to!  imperative  that  we  plan  now 
for  that  day  when  oO  may  again  be 
scarce.  Thto  means  ensuring  adequate 
domestic  energy  resotiroes  to  serve  our 
needs,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  devel- 
op a  wide  range  of  alternate  sources  of 
energy->f  rom  synthetic  f  ueto  and  solar 
and  wind  power,  to  geothermal  and 


nudear  fusion  energy.  Thto  effort  will 
require  updating  our  educational 
system,  at  all  grade  leveto  to  prepare 
thto  Nation's  youth  for  the  demands 
and  challenges  ahead. 

National  Energy  Education  Day 
brings  together  students,  teachers, 
school  officiato.  and  community  mem- 
bers to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for 
a  greater  understanding  of  energy 
issues.  NEED  also  provides  the  neces- 
sary support  for  encouraging  talented 
youth  to  choose  fields  of  energy  as 
viable  career  options. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  full  support  for  energy 
education  programs  such  as  NEED. 
Our  support  can  give  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  participate  a  headstart  in 
solving  the  energy  challenges  we  all 
face  in  years  to  come. 


DEFENSE  CASH  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there  to 
a  very  important  study  going  on  thto 
wieek  tn  the  Pentagon.  The  study  con- 
cerns cash  payments  defense  contrac- 
tors receive.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
1981,  progress  payments  for  costs  in- 
curred were  set  at  85  percent  for  large 
business  concerns  and  90  percent  for 
smaller  concerns.  At  that  time  a  por- 
tion of  the  cash  payment  was  vrithheld 
until  the  product  was  complete  and 
the  quality  of  the  product  could  be  as- 
sured. However,  in  1981  when  the  new 
administration  arrived  the  defense  in- 
dustry lobbied  hard  to  increase  the 
leveto  of  these  cash  payments.  They 
argued  inflation  was  high  and  the  de- 
fense Industry  needed  more  cash  if  it 
was  to  respond  quickly  and  rebuild 
America's  defenses.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger agreed  and  raised  the  minimum 
leveto  of  payments  to  90  and  95  per- 
cent respectively.  In  fact,  today  the 
rule  of  thumb  to  that  most  of  these 
contractors  receive  100  percent  of 
costs  inciured. 

Mr.  President,  thto  change  has  had 
two  effects.  First,  it  has  increased  the 
level  of  cash  in  the  defense  industry  as 
it  was  designed  to  do.  Indeed,  the  de- 
fense industry  to  awash  in  cash.  More 
importantly,  we  have  removed  the  in- 
centives for  performance  and  quality 
control  by  giving  these  contractors  100 
percent  of  their  cash  payments  up 
front. 

Mr.  President,  a  surprising  thing 
happened  last  year.  The  Grace  Com- 
mission determined  thto  cash  payment 
practice  to  be  wasteful.  The  Grace 
Commission  estimated  that  $9  billion 
in  one-time  outlay  savings  could  be 
achieved  if  we  returned  to  the  pre 
1981  rates  of  payments  and  reformed 
the  practice.  At  my  request.  CBO  com- 
puted an  estimate  of  the  outlay  sav- 
ings to  be  sllghUy  lower  at  $6  billion. 
Secretary  Weinberger's  own  Inspector 
General  has  recommended  reform  of 
the  practice  in  light  of  a  significant 
drop  in  inflation  across  the  defense  in- 


dustry and  the  excellent  health  of  the 
defense  economy. 

Idr.  President,  last  year  before  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  ^pro- 
prlations  Conunittee  I  asked  Secretary 
Weinberger  about  these  findings.  At 
that  time,  he  was  unable  to  answer  my 
questions  but  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  Defense  Department  to  looking 
very  closely  at  this  and  will  make  a  de- 
cision within  the  week.  I  am  encour- 
aged but  I  remain  concerned  about  the 
final  dectoion. 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  per- 
centage of  pajnnent  we  must  also  ad- 
dress Industry  incentives.  At  present, 
we  make  these  payments  based  on 
costs  Incurred  rather  than  actual 
progress.  Therefore,  the  higher  the 
costs  the  more  the  cash  payment.  We 
do  not  have  progress  payments.  We 
have  cost  pasrments.  I  suggest.  Mr. 
President,  we  institute  a  policy  based 
on  progress  which  insures  quality  con- 
trol. 

finally,  Mr.  President,  while  we  all 
welcome  additional  outlay  savings,  I 
hope  Secretary  Weinberger  does  not 
use  a  change  in  thto  policy  as  another 
form  of  hto  pricing  adjustments  or  cut 
insurance.  I^ist  year,  after  he  said  we 
couldn't  cut  a  dollar  from  hto  budget 
or  we  would  endanger  national  securi- 
ty, he  came  in  with  $10  billion  worth 
of  pricing  adjustments  like  lower  fuel 
prices,  lower  stodc  fund  prices  and  for- 
eign currency  adjustments.  We  should 
all  recognize  the  savings  resulting 
from  a  reform  of  thto  policy  are  one- 
time outlay  savings.  We  would  just  be 
slowing  the  rate  at  which  we  outlay 
cash  but  sooner  or  later  we  will  spend 
it.  If  we  are  to  bring  the  defense 
budget  under  control  we  must  make 
reductions  in  budget  authority.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  New  York 
Times  story  dated  BCarch  18,  1985. 
which  details  the  problem  of  excess 
profits  and  cash  margins  in  the  de- 
fense industry,  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18. 19851 
Pbhtacor  Study  'ExrvamMS  Paorrrs  roa 

CORTSACTORS 

(By  Jeff  Oerth) 

Washimctom,  March  17— With  Congress 
hungry  for  painless  ways  to  cut  military 
spending,  the  Pentagon  is  examining  wheth- 
er defense  contractors  make  too  much 
profit  or  not  enough. 

It  hopes  to  find  out  whether  Its  pricing 
rules  encourage  companies  to  cut  costs  or— 
as  many  critics  charge— perversely  reward 
inefficiency  because,  under  the  rules,  tiigher 
costs  generally  yield  greater  profits. 

This  spring  the  Defense  Department  will 
complete  its  first  compretiensive  review  of 
profits  and  accounting  practices  in  a  decade. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  the  investi- 
gative arm  of  Congress,  is  monitoring  the 
Pentagon  study  and  will  issue  its  own  eval- 
uation. 
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Ttaeae  two  itudia  of  procurement  and 
profit*  are  likely  to  fliiire  iffomlnently  In 
the  oamlnc  detete  over  the  defenae  budget 
and  may  leave  a  laatlnc  Impact  on  one  of 
the  natkm'i  larieat  Induatrtea— defenae  and 
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Some  crlUca  aay  It  la  already  otovloua  that 
raOttary  procurement  practioea  have  per- 
verae  reaulta.  lUcbard  StubMnc.  who  spent 
90  yean  at  the  Office  of  Manacement  and 
Budget  before  retlrtng  In  1961  aa  deputy 
chief  for  national  security,  oontenda  that 
the  Pentagon's  buying  has  become  "a  public 
woriu  program"  In  which  "rewarda  go  to 
those  oompaniea  that  dont  produce." 

For  its  part,  the  Pentagon  concedea  it  doea 
not  now  know  exactly  bow  much  profit  the 
major  defenae  contractors  actually  reap. 

Other  profit  surveys  are  contradictory, 
but  by  at  least  one  measure— the  publicly 
reported  net  Ineome  of  the  largest  military 
eontractocs— the  defenae  and  aeroapaee 
mmpanif  have  enjoyed  substantially 
higher  returns  than  other  manufacturers 
generally. 

Procurement,  at  1107  bOIlon  a  year,  is  the 
largeat  portion  of  the  the  defense  budget. 
Together  with  reaearch  and  development,  at 
U»  bUUon  more,  tbeae  coaU  are  the  fastest 
growing,  most  uncontrollable  elements  of 
the  tSlS  bUlion  defenae  budget.  Major 
weapooa  systems  coming  Into  the  Pentagon 
inventfvy  over  the  next  few  yeara  will  cost 
almost  taoo  biUlon.  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment cstlmatea. 

CoL  Ronald  R.  Finkbiner.  who  heada  the 
Pentagon  review,  said  Pentagon  contractors 
"will  bare  their  financial  aoul"  for  the 
Btody.  He  alao  said  that  the  study,  which 
must  be  approved  by  top  Pentagon  offidala. 
may  lead  to  more  regular  monitoring  of 
mlUtary  proftta.  According  to  Colonel  Fink- 
Mner.  the  Pentagon  gave  up  measuring  how 
profitable  defense  contracts  actually  are  be- 
cause it  decided  its  figures  were  dated  and 
not  very  uaefuL 

IContha  before  the  study's  releaae. 
though,  the  General  Aocotmting  Office  and 
Colonel  Finkbiner  already  diaagree  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  Pentagon's  new  d«ta— 
whldi  depends  on  voluntary  responses  from 
contractors— and  some  of  the  study's  likely 
conclusions. 


r  oaowTH  OP  laaimras 
Mudi  has  happened  to  the  defenae  indus- 
try alaoe  the  last  review.  The  top  contrac- 
tors' profits  have  grown  substantially.  The 
Ooverament  has  increased  its  "incentives'' 
for  military  contractors  by  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Most  of  the  largest  oompaniea,  taking 
advantage  of  accepted  accounting  practices, 
have   paid   Uttle    or    nothing    in    Federal 


At  the  same  time,  routine  outside  scrutiny 
of  military  profits  has  diminished.  Congress, 
prodded  by  the  defenae  industry,  stopped  fi- 
nancing the  Renegotiation  Board  and  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  tow  inde- 
pendent agencies  that  monitored  defense 
profits  and  accounting  practices.  In  IMl 
Congress  alao  repealed  legislation  'Hi^l'ig 
from  19M  that  limited  proftts  on  certain 
contracts. 

For  critics,  these  developments  show  that 
the  defenae  industry  haa  become  unaccount- 
aUe  and  wasteful,  nnnnrfsarily  driving  up 
military  ooata  while  making  Mg  profita. 

"Inocnttvea  are  a  dlaaater  In  the  defenae 
worid."  said  Mr.  Stubbing,  now  a  profeaaor 
and  assistant  provost  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham.  N.C.  "There  are  no  Incentives  to 
lower  labor  coata  or  increase  productivity." 


UUUSIBT 


Karl  O.  Harr  Jr..  prealdent  of  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association,  the  main  trade 
group  compriaing  defenae  contractors,  takes 
vigorous  exception  to  such  views. 

"The  industry  is  strong  and  healthy  and 
performs  better  than  ever."  Mr.  Harr  de- 
clared. If  anything,  he  added,  oompaniea 
need  higher  profits,  more  Incentivea  and 
leas  Interference  with  management  by  Con- 
gress  and  the  Pentagon. 

The  Defenae  Department  has  introduced 
a  system  of  financial  incentives  for  contrac- 
tors to  improve  their  financial  health  and  to 
reward  Investment  and  higher  productivity. 
The  inoenUvea  Include  larger  advance  pay- 
ments for  contractors,  changes  in  account- 
ing standards  to  allow  reimbursement  of 
more  costs  and  a  revised  pricing  formula 
that  allows  more  profit.  The  formula  takes 
into  account  a  contractor's  risk,  the  type  of 
contract  and  the  contractor'a  costs  and  cap- 
ital inveatment. 

Military  contractors  also  benefit  from  cer- 
tain Internal  Revenue  Service  acoountiiw 
standards.  Last  November,  in  its  proposal  to 
overhaul  the  tax  system,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment called  these  arrangementa  a  subsi- 
dy that  understates  the  true  cost  of  Federal 
oontracti. 

A  central  debate  about  defenae  profits 
concerns  how  to  define  and  calculate  profit. 
At  iMwsent.  the  formula  Is  70  percent  based 
on  a  contractor's  costs.  The  remaining  30 
percent  is  tied  to  a  contractor'a  Investment 
In  plant  and  equipment  devoted  to  military 
output. 

For  example,  in  a  1M3  audit  of  apare 
parts  for  aircraft  engines,  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  noted  that  prices  were 
negotiated  to  give  the  contractor  (the  Pratt 
A  Whitney  unit  of  the  United  Technologies 
Corporation)  a  profit  that  reflected  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  its  estimated  costs.  The 
agency  also  said  contractors  that  were 
paying  subcontractors  "more  and  more  to 
deliver  spare  parts  are  rewarded  with  great- 
er profita  as  the  traditional  13  percent 
profit  factor  Is  applied  to  higher  coata." 

Several  studies  by  Cangreas  and  the  Pen- 
tagon have  found  that  the  fompaniea  have 
not  increaaed  their  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  deapite  higher  profita  and  In- 
creased Incentivea  and  that  the  ii>centivea 
often  lewaid  higher  costs. 

The  19M  audit  found  that,  although  Pratt 
*  Whitney  was  essentially  a  middleman,  it 
wound  up  with  a  30  percent  profit,  or  17 
percentage  pointa  higher  than  originally  ne- 
gotiated jmd  far  higher  than  the  average 
manufacniring  company  eama. 

A  axwAis  POB  immnairr 

Mr.  Stubbing  advocatea  changing  the  in- 
veatment formula  to  weigh  in  a  company's 
past  performance  and  reward  investment 
more  than  cost. 

Similarly,  a  study  conducted  for  the  Air 
Force  last  year  by  Edward  M.  Kalta.  a  con- 
sultant now  with  Arthur  D.  Little  A  Compa- 
ny, noted  a  general  belief  that  "the  defense 
Induatriea  have  not  reaponded  to  the  capital 
formation  incentives  provided  to  them"  and 
thua  failed  to  realiK  the  coat  savings  possi- 
ble In  major  weapona  systems. 

Mr.  Kalta  concluded  that  procurement  of 
major  weapons  systems  had  come  to  resem- 
ble "welfare  economic  theory,"  with  pricing 
based  on  costs  in  a  market  where  moat 
prime  contractors  enjoy  a  product  monopo- 
ly. 

Mr.  Harr,  the  aeroapaee  industry  spokes- 
man, said  he  believes  the  best  inducement 
for  Inveatment  Is  profits  but  said  he  Is  unfa- 


miliar with  the  Defense  Department's  profit 
formula.  He  alao  rejected  the  notion  that 
the  Pentagon's  financing  arrangements 
amount  to  a  aubaidy. 

"One  man's  incentive  is  another  man's 
Just  due."  he  sakL 

Although  the  defense  industry  has  a  lot  of 
support  on  Capitol  Hill.  Congreas  la  looking 
harder  at  defenae  financial  practicea,  ac- 
cording to  two  members  of  the  Hoxise— Bar- 
bara Boxer  of  California,  a  Democrat,  and 
John  R.  Kaaich  of  Ohio,  a  Republican. 

While  procurement  of  oil.  uniforms  and 
food  follows  commercial  bidding  practices, 
most  awards  fall  under  special  mlUtary 
rules.  There  are  many  kinds  of  contracts, 
ranging  from  fixed-price  to  coat  plua  a  per- 
centage of  coat  as  profit.  Each  type  Involves 
different  risks  and  rewards  for  ctmtractors 
and  different  weightings  that  affect  prices 
and  profits. 

A  rSW  BIO  COMFAKIBS  DOMmATB  OOKTBACTnia 

Thousands  of  oompaniea  receive  Defenae 
Department  contracta,  but  Just  a  few  large 
contractors  are  dominant.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1M4,  the  top  15  contractors  received  41  per- 
cent of  all  military  contracts,  according  to 
an  Air  Foroe  study. 

The  top  15  include  such  enterprises  as  the 
General  Dynamics  Corporation,  the  Rock- 
w^  International  Corporation,  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Corporation,  Utton  Industries, 
the  Martin  Marietta  Corporation  and  the 
Lo^beed  Corporation. 

By  return  on  shareholder  equity,  a  stand- 
ard widely  used  on  Wall  Street,  the  publicly 
reported  profits  of  defenae  'Vf"!^"'—  over 
five  years  were  much  better  than  average. 
The  profits  of  10  of  the  largeat  contractors. 
at  35.6  percent,  were  higher  than  those  of 
any  other  industry,  according  to  a  survey  of 
1063  reaulU  for  1.000  corporatlona  by  Media 
General  Financial  Servioea  Inc.  for  Forbes 
magaiine.  Return  on  inveatment  for  the 
1.000  oompaniea  averaged  16.1  percent. 

While  the  Defenae  Department  does  not 
survey  contractors'  actual  profita.  its  data 
for  negotiated  ratea  ahow  they  rose  to  13.1 
percent  in  1963  from  10.7  percent  In  1970. 
according  to  unpublished  Pentagon  data  re- 
viewed by  a  reporter. 

iiiuuai'BT  aom  STAnsnca 

The  Induatry  itself  tells  a  different  story. 
According  to  the  Aerospace  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. Census  Bureau  data  and  its  own  es- 
timates show  that  proflts  as  a  percentage  of 
shareholder  equity  declined  to  12.3  percent 
in  1963  from  16.4  percent  in  1979  but  stiU 
exceeded  the  average  for  all  manufacturers. 
As  a  percentage  of  sales  or  assets,  however, 
the  profit  figures  fell  below  the  overall  cor- 
porate average. 

According  to  the  Industry,  no  matter  what 
the  measure,  proftts  are  insufficient.  "Obvi- 
ously I'm  going  to  say  they're  not  high 
enough."  Mr.  Harr  said  of  aerospace  profits. 

In  1976  a  Defense  Department  study  of 
profit  levels  came  to  a  similar  condusion. 
Changes  followed  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment profit  formula  as  well  as  in  accounting 
standanls  and  paymoit  schedules.  The  idea 
was  to  inereaae  contractors'  profits  and  en- 
courage investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Underlying  all  theae  actlona  waa  the 
belief  that  national  aecurity  required  a 
strong,  private  organised  industrial  base. 

But  the  Defense  Department  kept  the 
profit  formula  based  largely  on  costs,  de- 
spite objections  by  the  O.A.O.,  which  con- 
tends that  the  formula  should  more  directly 
reward  investment  aa  well  aa  how  well  a  con- 
tractor did  with  prior  military  work. 
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A.  Emast  Fitzgerald,  an  Air  Force  man- 
agement iystems  deputy  and  longtime  critic 
of  defena^  accounting  practices,  said  proflts 
should  be^  tied  to  a  standard  measure  of  per- 
formance; or  what  a  oontnet  "should  oasL" 
He  would  peg  profita  to  standard  ratea  for 
various  tskks,  like  so  many  hours  for  mount- 
ing an  engine  plus  a  certain  profit  on  top  of 
that.        I 

A  1962  {study  by  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  found  that  while  profits  were 
higher  b«tween  1977  and  1961,  inveatment 
in  the  del  «ue  industry  lagged  behind  that 
attained  In  commercial  buainess.  "The  aa- 
simtptionithat  higher  return  on  sales  will 
stimulate  investment  on  defense  contracts 
was  not  Supported  by  actual  experience." 
the  studyifoiuid. 

The  cilrrent  study  of  defense  profits 
headed  bi  Colonel  Finkbiner,  whitdi  is  entt- 
tied  "Defense  Financial  and  Inveatment 
Review."  jis  looking  into  the  tiaefulnfs  of 
PentagonI  financial  incentivea  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  kidustry  profits.  Colonel  Finkbiner 
sent  quegtionalres  to  126  companies,  but 
only  61  of  them  have  rolled,  and  not  all  the 
replies  ait  usable.  The  survey  is  voluntary, 
and  the  profitability  of  spedflc  companies 
will  not  ht  determinable, 

Colonel]  Finkbiner  considerB  the  data  baae 
adequate,!  but  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  UnltM  Statea,  Charles  A.  Bowsho*, 
wrote  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger last  November  that  voluntary  data 
were  "questionable"  in  analysia. 

HOW  tro  TRKAT  THX  COST  OP  MOHKT  IS 
DISPUIU 

One  diluted  incentive  under  review  con- 
cerns a  cost  accotmting  standard  that  allows 
contractor  to  Include  their  cost  of  money  in 
their  reiiftbursable  capital  costs.  Then  the 
total  Is  Included  In  the  base  from  which  the 
profit  is  cbmputed. 

The  Defense  Department  treats  the  coat 
of  money  differently  from  the  private 
sector,  where  there  is  no  explicit  accounting 
for  an  Imputed  cost,  and  from  other  Gov- 
ernment tgencies  that  do  not  allow  for  the 
cost  of  money  whra  falctilaWng  profit,  ac- 
cording to  official  documenta. 

Colonel  Finkbiner  and  officials  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  disagree  about 
the  usefalneas  of  the  provision.  Colonel 
Pinkbineii  said  the  system  woriced  in  1977. 
the  first  iear  it  was  used,  while  GJtO.  offi- 
dala aaidjt  should  have  worked  longer. 

IN  19831  the  director  and  chief  of  the  sur- 
veys andlinvestigationa  ataff  of  the  House 
ApproprlAUons  Committee  studied  the 
effect  of  the  cost  of  money  mi  shipbuilding 
contracts!  ^^'  atudy  found  a  "lack  of  sup- 
port in  aaUioritative  accounting  literature" 
for  ita  u4e  and  estimated  that  it  cost  the 
Govemm^t  between  61.4  billion  and  $2.1 
billion  a  slear. 

LtOISLATIOR  WOUIA  Bn  aOLB 

Repreantative  Boxer,  relying  on  data  un- 
covered during  the  staff  study,  recently  in- 
trodticed  i  legislation  to  aid  the  cost-of- 
money  prbvision,  which  she  caUed  a  "special 
loophole  lor  defense  contractors." 

Industry  officials  defend  the  cost  of 
money  asi  necessary  in  li^t  of  the  Defenae 
Departm^t's  failure  to  allow  interest  costs 
to  be  reimbursed.  But  the  Pentagon  doea  fi- 
nance a  ODntractor's  Inventory  and  work  in 
progress,  I  reducing  the  need  to  borrow 
money. 

This  financing  involvea  progreas  pay- 
ments, in  jwhich  large  contractors  can  quick- 
ly be  paid  for  90  percent  of  their  incurred 
costs  andi  for  shipbuilders,  up  to  105  per- 


cent The  Reagan  Administration  has  Uber- 
altaed  the  payments  several  times,  thougli 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  recently  or- 
dered a  review  of  procress  payments  for 
overtiead.  and  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Coat  Control,  also  known  as  the 
Grace  Commission,  estimated  that  the  Pen- 
tagon could  save  $10  bllUon  a  year  by  cut- 
ting progress  paymmts. 

Aooording  to  Mr.  Fitagerald,  the  Pentagon 
often  makea  progreaa  payments  without  evi- 
dence of  actual  progress.  If  contractors  re- 
ceive the  payments  before  they  actually  pay 
the  expenaea,  the  result  is  a  float  of  cost- 
free  money  to  invest.  Mr.  Fltsgerald  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Air  Force  officially 
adopt  guidelines  tying  payments  to  actual 
progress. 

Mr.  Harr  of  the  aerospace  association  said 
reducing  progress  payments  would  be  a 
"burden." 

LABOB  THX  Utxm  COST  ITXII 

The  most  Important  cost  factor  in  military 
contracts  is  labor,  not  only  because  labor 
coats  are  large  but  also  because  they  are 
used  to  calculate  other  itons  such  as  over- 
bead.  Labor  costs  also  include  the  7  percent 
payroll  tax  paid  by  anployers  for  Social  Se- 
curity. Both  the  labor  costs  and  the  payroll 
tax  are  included  in  calculating  profit. 

Studies  by  the  G.A.O.  and  the  Air  Force 
have  found  that  salaries  of  executives  in 
aerospace  exceed  those  of  executives  else- 
where by  more  than  40  percent.  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald and  others  recommend  that  the  Penta- 
gon allow  no  more  than  prevailing  or  com- 
parable wage  rates  for  a  partictilar  area. 

According  to  Mr.  Harr,  it  Is  unfair  to  com- 
pare aerospace  salaries  with  those  in  other 
industries. 

"Compare  us  to  others  in  the  industry," 
he  said.  In  his  view,  aerospace  requires  un- 
usually capable  people.  "You  are  talking 
about  the  cutting  edge  of  technology,  what 
will  beat  the  Russians."  he  said.  "Do  you 
want  run  of  the  mill?" 

For  Mr.  Harr.  the  setting  of  salaries  is 
"one  of  the  most  important  maiutgement 
prerogatives"  and  disallowing  any  of  those 
costs  would  be  meddling. 

TEN  OF  THE  LARGEST  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 
[taW  watrimi  to  He  as  of  tkor  I9t4  ooilracb] 
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THE  NICARAGUAN  RESISTANCE: 
IS  IT  BEING  SOLD  DOWN  THE 
RIVER? 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  right  when  he  identifies  the 
Communist  regime  in  Nicaragtia  as  a 


security  threat  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. They  realize  that  the  Pred- 
dent  is  rli^t  when  he  characterizes 
the  regime  in  Managua  as  an  oppres- 
sive Marxist-Leninist  instrument  that 
is  dependent  upon  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  malntjtin  totalitarian 
control  over  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  Members  of  both  bodies  of 
the  U.8.  Congress  who  do  not  recog- 
nize the  totalitarian  nature  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan regime.  They  profess  to  see 
the  Nlcaraguan  regime  as  a  group  of 
reformers  Intent  upon  establishing 
social  Justice  in  a  land  once  ruled  by  a 
dictatorship.  They  dismiss  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  connections  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan regime  as  accidental  associations 
contracted  in  a  struggle  for  survival 
against  the  hostility  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment.  They  attadt  the  support 
that  the  United  States  has  given  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  freedom  fighters  as  il- 
legal interference  with  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  a  sovereign  nation. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, and  its  operating  arm.  the  CIA. 
are  working  in  league  with  the  alms  of 
those  Members  of  Ccmgress  who 
oppose  the  President's  policy.  They 
are  seeking  an  accommodation  with 
the  IiCarxist-Leninist  regime  in  mcara- 
gua,  in  exchange  for  obscuring  the 
Sandinistas'  allgiunent  with  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  Soviet  Union.  So.  in 
effect,  they  are  using  Ronald  Reagan's 
rhetoric  to  accomplish  the  alms  of 
those  who  oppose  the  Presldrat. 

The  President  has  made  clean  his 
wish  to  support  a  heroic  fight  for  free- 
dom by  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
against  their  oppressors:  but  I  greatly 
fear  that  the  U.S.  State  Department 
and  the  CIA  may  be  planning  for  a 
Bay  of  Pigs.  Are  they  woi^lng  to  ex- 
clude those  elements  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan resistance  who  refuse  to  accept  a 
negotiated  surrender  to  the  Commu- 
nists? Whether  this  is  deliberate  and 
intentional.  I  will  leave  to  others  to 
assess.  But  I  am  stating  the  obvious 
effect  of  what  is  happening.  Presldmt 
Reagan  and  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
must  not  be  betrayed. 

Kfr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
President  Reagan  in  his  campaign  to 
aid  the  Nicaraguans  in  throwing  off 
the  tjrranny  that  has  enveloped  Uieir 
land.  I  reject  any  suggestion  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  possesses 
any  legitimate  claim  to  rule  the  Nlca- 
raguan people.  The  Sandlnista  regime 
established  itself  by  force,  suppressed 
the  right  of  dissent  and  political 
action,  and  held  elections  only  after  it 
so  controlled  the  fabric  of  Nlcaraguan 
society  and  consolidated  its  power  that 
no  one  could  possibly  d^cribe  the 
electoral  process  as  free.  That  fact  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
OAS. 
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Moreover.  Marxism  in  itwlf  is  a 
denial  of  human  rights  in  Its  basic 
principles.  Not  only  does  it  deny  indi- 
vidual rights  that  our  traditions  hold 
to  be  essential  to  freedom— the  right 
to  own  property,  the  right  to  worship 
freely,  the  right  to  raise  one's  family 
according  to  one's  moral  values,  and 
the  right  to  free  political  action  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  basic  rights— but  the 
control  necessary  to  impose  BCarxlst 
ccmcepts  on  an  unwilling  people  neces- 
sarily Involves  the  suppression  of 
hiunan  dlvilty  and  the  use  of  force 
against  the  proponents  of  freedom. 

Finally.  Marxism,  when  combined 
with  Leninism,  is  an  attack  not  only 
on  the  people  of  the  country  involved. 
but  necessarily  seeks  to  destroy  the 
freedoms  of  surrounding  countries  and 
bring  them  under  the  Marxist  system. 
Thus  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in 
Cuba,  which  many  dismissed  as  an  ir- 
relevancy to  our  interests  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  has  never  ceased  to 
be  a  center  for  the  promotion  of  revo- 
lution ammig  our  neighbors.  It  contin- 
ues to  be  a  forward  base  for  Soviet 
military  objectives,  and  was  central  to 
Soviet  penetration  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  consolidation  of  Communist  power 
on  the  American  Continent. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  benign 
Mftr»«""  Marxism  is  a  fundamental 
rejection  of  Justice,  equity,  and  free- 
dom, and  it  cannot  survive  without  a 
Leninist  component.  It  necessarily  is 
antagonistic  to  American  values,  and 
will  constantly  work  to  imdermlne 
U.S.  interests  and  aspirations. 

PAST  U.S.  SUVTOKT  POE  THS  SAKSnilSTAS 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Managua 
regime,  the  United  States  poured  more 
than  $150  million  of  aid  into  Nicara- 
gua in  the  hope  of  stabilizing  the  antl- 
Communlst  and  non-Communist  sec- 
tors, seeking  to  pull  the  regime  Into 
the  Western  orbit.  But  at  the  same 
Ume.  the  Sandinistas  had  called  in 
3.000  Cuban  military  personnel  to  con- 
solidate their  power  so  as  to  extln- 
guliOi  the  flame  of  freedom. 

This  was  the  policy  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, which  looked  upon  the 
^nH<T''««'J"  as  romantic,  benevolent 
revolutionaries,  forced  by  Western 
hostUty  to  turn  toward  the  Commu- 
nist orbit.  This  policy  was  the  product 
of  a  certain  historic  mentality  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  and  in  the 
foreign  policy  establishment  generally. 
The  State  Department,  and  Its  operat- 
ing arm.  the  CIA.  ftmdmentally  sym- 
pathized with  the  aims  and  philosophy 
of  the  Sandinistas,  believing  them  to 
be  misguided  in  seeking  Soviet  and 
Cuban  sutvort.  The  same  philosophi- 
cal sjnnpathy  was  demonstrated  by  the 
State  Department  toward  the  Soviet 
revolution,  the  Chinese  revolution,  the 
Cuban  revolution,  and.  indeed,  every- 
where were  Western  culture  has  been 
extinguished  by  force.  The  same 
policy  is  always  proposed  as  a  remedy. 


namely,  to  offer  negotiations  and  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Mr.  Presldait.  I  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  this  body  to  express  skep- 
ticism about  the  efficacy  of  such  aid 
programs  in  the  face  of  the  known 
principles  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Re- 
gretably.  I  did  not  prevail  The  UJ3. 
funding  in  Nicaragua— the  largest  ever 
given  to  a  Latin  American  country- 
served  only  to  establish  the  Commu- 
nist grip  more  firmly.  Thus  no  one  can 
assert  that  the  Sandinistas  turned  to 
the  Soviet  system  because  of  prema- 
ture rejection  by  the  West. 

That  is  why  I  firmly  support  the 
policy  of  President  Reagan  to  back  the 
Nlcaraguan  freedom  fighters.  The 
United  States  bears  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility for  supporting  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  government  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Indeed,  the  secret  records  of  our 
diplomacy,  as  well  as  hearings  held  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  show 
that  the  United  States  not  only  took  a 
passive  role  in  fimding  the  Sandlnista 
regime,  but  an  active  role  in  providing 
diplomatic  assistance  and  in  allowing 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas during  their  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Somoza  government.  We  owe  it  to 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  to  make  retri- 
bution. We  must  help  them  throw  off 
the  tyranny  the  United  States  helped 
to  esUbllsh. 

The  previous  government  of  Anasta- 
slo  Somosa  was  without  question  an 
authoritarian  regime,  intent  upon 
ttiaintAintng  political  control  With  the 
economic  advantages  to  the  rulers 
which  such  control  implied.  Many 
areas  in  the  United  States  have  been 
governed  by  similar  principles  in  past 
history:  but  it  is  the  nature  of  such  po- 
litical machines  that  they  are  eventu- 
ally turned  out.  Somoza  had  no  ideolo- 
gy to  impose.  His  only  preference  was 
for  the  United  States,  presenting  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
use  its  influence  to  expand  the  Nlcara- 
guan system  so  that  Nlcaraguans 
might  eventually  enjoy  the  whole 
range  of  political  and  human  rights 
that  we  have  in  our  own  country.  In- 
stead, our  influence  was  used  to 
impose  a  sjrstem  that  was  totalitarian 
in  requiring  conformity  to  Marxist  ide- 
ology across  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor, ranging  from  economic  activi- 
ty, to  education,  to  social  organization, 
and  to  divine  worship. 

THE  STATB  OCPAKTMnT  UmBB  ■XAOAM 

It  is  not  surprising  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  around  for  awhile  that 
the  State  Department  in  its  working 
levels  has  not  changed  its  policies 
under  the  Reagan  administration.  We 
have  come  to  expect  this  sort  of  thing. 
Deq>ite  the  President's  eloquent  and 
clearly  expressed  desire  to  support 
freedom,  the  State  Department's  bu- 
reaucrats have  continued  to  exhibit 
the  same  poverty  of  imagination  in 
constructing  policies  as  before.  The 
State  Department,  and  its  operatives 


in  the  CIA,  have  continued  to  assume 
that  the  Sandlnista  revolution  is  fun- 
damentally beneficial  to  Nicaragua,  if 
only  It  would  cut  its  links  to  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  system.  They  assimie  that 
negotiations  will  defuse  the  threat  of ' 
outside  Involvement  from  the  Commu- 
nist system. 

In  the  first  stage  of  this  mania  for 
negotiations,  the  State  Department 
thought  that  the  flow  of  weapons  to 
El  Salvador  could  be  stopped  by  diplo- 
macy. It  is  a  fact  that  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thomas  Enders  had 
meetings  in  both  Managua  and 
Mexico,  promising  better  relations  if 
the  San<tip'ip»^«  would  stop  assisting 
the  Communist  Insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor. At  this  point,  covert  funding  was 
supplied  in  limited  amounts  to  the 
Contras  in  order  to  put  pressure  on 
Managua  to  stop  the  arms  flow. 

But  the  strategy  did  not  Include  sup- 
port for  the  fimdamental  alms  of  the 
Contras;  namely,  the  overthrow  of  the 
tryranny  which  enslaved  Nicaragua. 
The  Justification  give  to  Congress  was 
that  the  purpose  of  the  assistance  was 
to  Interdict  the  arms  flow,  not  to  over- 
throw the  government.  In  other  words, 
the  Contras.  particularly  in  the  north 
in  Hondiu-as.  were  being  used  to  apply 
pressure  intended  to  secure  limited 
aims  in  the  secret  negotiations.  There 
was  a  deep  suspicion  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  aims  of  the  Contras. 
as  though  to  be  a  counterrevolution- 
ary was  in  itself  philosophically 
wrong.  It  was  all  right,  in  the  State 
Department's  view,  for  the  Contras  to 
put  their  lives  on  the  line,  but  they 
shouldn't  be  allowed  actually  to  de- 
stroy the  Sandlnista  regime— only  to 
bruise  the  Sandinistas  enough  to  con- 
vince them  to  abandon  their  Soviet 
ties.  During  this  period,  the  military 
actions  of  the  Contras  were  tightly 
regulated  by  the  CIA  so  as  to  escalate 
the  pressure  without  the  Contras 
achieving  victory.  It  was  simply  a  show 
for  diplomatic  purposes,  much  like  the 
escalation  policies  followed  so  disas- 
trously in  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  the  defection  of  Eden 
Pastora.  "Comandante  Zero,"  one  of 
the  original  heroes  of  the  revolution. 
offered  the  State  Department  new 
hope.  Although  part  of  the  coalition 
that  governed  in  the  early  months  of 
the  Sandlnista  government.  Pastora 
fled  to  Panama  and  announced  his  res- 
ignation. Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Panama,  President  Omar  Torrijos  died 
in  a  plane  crash,  and  the  Panamanians 
turned  Pastora  over  to  Cuba,  where  re- 
portedly he  was  placed  under  house 
arrest  for  5  months  because  he  had  ob- 
jected to  the  "Cubanlzation"  of  the 
Sandlnista  revolution. 

Eventually,  Pastora  was  released 
through  Panamanian  intervention. 
The  State  Department  then  thought 
that  he  was  the  answer  to  their  prob- 
lem. With  Pastora.  the  State  Depart- 
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ment  apparently  expected  to  establish 
a  made-iii-U.S.A.  Marxism  to  destroy 
Soviet-made  Marxism.  The  CIA  began 
funding  Fastora's  guerrilla  group  in 
the  Boutn,  operating  firat  tnua  baaes 
in  Costa  91ca,  and  then  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Nicaragua  itself.  The  State  De- 
partmentoaw  Pastora  as  an  aooeptaUe 
revolutionary  who  might  even  replace 
the  Sandffiista  leadership  in  a  benign 
Mandst  government,  as  otrntrasted 
with  the  horthem  guerrilla  movement 
led  by  anifirevolutionwrieB. 

Pastoral  turned  out  to  be  an  anti- 
Marxist,  who  resisted  the  CIA's  at^ 
tempts  to  use  him  only  as  a  pressure 
point  to  sBsist  a  negotiated  settlement. 
He  refusid  to  negotiate  with  Castro, 
despite  what  has  been  described  as  in- 
credible pressure  from  his  CIA  control 
agents,  who  eventually  sent  another 
emissary  to  Cuba  in  Pastora's  place. 
Pastora  says  he  wanted  to  achieve  vic- 
tory over  the  Managua  regime,  and 
oontlnueq  to  take  and  hold  territory  In 
Nicaragua  in  defiance  of  CIA  orders. 
But  he  sam  that  when  the  CIA  Insist- 
ed that  pastora  hold  talks  with  key 
members  of  the  Socialist  Internation- 
al, such  fu  Willy  Brandt  and  Felipe 
Gonzalez.  Pastora  protested  that  these 
men  were  strong  backers  of  the  Sandl- 
nista regitne.  Regardless  of  whom  one 
chooses  tb  believe,  or  to  what  degree, 
the  fact  itemalns  that  Pastora  was  cut 
off  wlthotit  a  penny. 

Meanwldle.  the  State  Department 
shifted  tactics,  opening  up  the  so- 
called  Co|itadora  process,  which  prom- 
ised to  Ic^  to  the  Uluaive  negotiated 
settlemedt.  Under  Contadora,  the  San- 
dinistas were  supposed  to  give  up  sup- 
plying th^  El  Salvador  guerrillas,  and 
reduce  the  foreign  military  personnel 
in  Nicaragua.  In  return,  the  United 
States  would  stop  suivljring  the  Con- 
tras. But  the  Contadora  process  broke 
down  when  the  Sandinistas  would 
offer  noi  effective  guarantees,  and 
when  Co«ta  Rica  was  disillusioned  by 
the  invasion  of  its  embassy  premises  in 
Managua;  by  Nicaragxian  troops.  In 
any  case,  the  Contadora  process  would 
have  restlted  in  the  betrayal  of  the 
freedom  lighters  for  the  sake  of  a  cos- 
metic agi^ment. 

Finally,  Iidr.  President,  we  come  to 
the  present  stage  of  affairs.  The  State 
Department  clearly  appears  to  have 
concocted  a  new  plan  amounting  to  a 
betrayal  jof  not  only  the  freedom 
fighters,  but  also  the  desire  of  Presi- 
dent Reigan  to  see  freedom  estab- 
lished in  Nicaragua.  The  new  plan  is  to 
impose  the  former  Sandlnista  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington,  Arturo  Cruz,  as 
a  de  facto  leader  of  the  freedmn  fight- 
ers. In  an  effort  once  more  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  settlement  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas. Mr.  Cruz  has  never  been  known 
as  an  advocate  of  anticommunlst  ideol- 
ogy. He  has  never  fought  In  the  Jungle 
for  his  coiuntry's  freedom. 

He  nevpr  denounced  the  Sandlnista 
tactics.  Until  his  attempt  to  run  for 


prealdcait  in  the  farcical  elections  last 
November  was  aborted  by  the  tight 
Sandlnista  controL  His  political  philos- 
ivhy  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  Mandst  orientation  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas, although  he  does  not  embrace 
the  Leninist  tactics  of  his  erstwhile 
colleagues.  WiU  he  be  the  new  Pied 
Piper  to  lead  the  freedom  fighters  to  a 
negotiated  surrender?  The  latest  State 
Department  maneuvers  are  revealed  in 
an  unusual  manifesto  revealed  by  Mr. 
Cruz  a  few  days  ago  in  San  Jose.  Costa 
Rica, 
not  oocuMnrr  or  hatioral  diaums  of  the 

mCAKAGUAH  BXSISTAMCS 

Mr.  President,  on  March  3.  some  70 
Nlcaraguans  in  exile  signed  a  docu- 
ment which  was  reportedly  "read  to 
members  of  the  Nlcaraguan  exile  com- 
munity" In  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica.  It  is 
purportedly  a  manifesto  setting  forth 
the  phlloeophy  and  alms  of  the  resist- 
ance leaders.  Ordinarily,  such  a  docu- 
ment would  be  worthy  of  little  notice; 
unfortunately,  some  of  the  persistent 
lower  echelon  bureaucrats  in  the  ad- 
ministration are  trying  to  make  this 
document  into  a  litmus  test  for  Nlcara- 
guan patriots. 

Actually.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt  that 
any  Nicaragu&n  patriot  would  have 
signed  the  document,  if  he  or  she  had 
taken  the  time  to  read  it  carefully. 
Indeed.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  any  one 
who  will  admit  to  having  been  in- 
volved in  the  writing  of  the  document, 
or  who  was  given  more  than  a  few 
hours— or  minutes— to  consider  signing 
it.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  many  of 
those  who  did  sign,  will  now.  upon 
mature  reflection,  repudiate  the  docu- 
ment. 

The  supposed  intention  of  the  docu- 
ment was  to  demonstrate  unity  among 
the  various  elements  of  the  resistance 
movement.  But  the  doctrines  set  forth 
in  the  document  are  not  calculated  to 
unify;  rather  they  are  clearly  divisive. 
Perhi^w  that  is  why.  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  signers  of  the  docu- 
ment do  not  represent  the  freedom 
fighters  in  the  field.  Knowledgeable 
sources  in  the  exile  community  point 
out  that  the  overwhelming  perponder- 
ance  of  the  signers  are  fighting  the 
good  fight  from  their  comfortable  con- 
dominiums in  Miami.  Those  who  are 
in  the  Jungles  and  the  hills  did  not 
come  down  out  of  Jungles  and  the  hills 
to  Join  in  the  photo  opportunity  in 
San  Jose. 

Nor  is  the  list  of  signatories  political- 
ly representative  of  the  exile  commu- 
nity. At  least  10  percent  of  the  list  in- 
cludes former  ministers  and  high  level 
officials  from  the  government  of  Anas- 
taslo  Somoza;  and  another  40  or  50 
percent  are  those  who  are  tagged  with 
the  accusation  of  "Somocista."  This 
Senator  is  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  everyone  who  was  in  any 
way  associated  with  the  Somoza  gov- 
ernment is  somehow  tainted  for  life. 
Such    thinking    is    common    among 


Marxists  and  other  ideologues  of  revo- 
lution. 

With  all  his  warts,  shortcomings, 
and  authoritarian  methods.  Somoza 
never  resorted  to  the  repressive  meth- 
ods of  the  present  Sandlnista  reitfme. 
Nevertheless.  Somoza  and  his  associ- 
ates have  had  their  day.  It  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  Nicaragua  patriots  who 
are  putting  their  lives  on  the  line  to 
free  their  country  to  recruit  signers  of 
this  manifesto  from  a  narrow  spec- 
trum. It  also  undermines  the  efforts  of 
those  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Congress  who 
are  campaigning  for  congressional  »9- 
proval  of  funding  for  the  freedom 
fighters. 

Finally,  a  good  percentage  of  the 
signers  are  persons  who  have  never 
been  associated  either  with  the  politi- 
cal sector  or  with  the  guerrilla  sectors. 
What  claim  does  Blanca  Jagger's  sister 
have  to  represent  the  freedom  fight- 
ers? Or  the  chauffeur  of  Arturo  Cruz? 
They  may  echo  the  sentiments  of  the 
resistence.  but  John  Hancocks  they 
are  not. 

One  loolcs  in  vain,  for  example,  for 
names  such  as  Donald  Castillo,  repre- 
senting the  Christian  Workers  of  Nica- 
ragua; Jose  Davila,  representing  the 
Christian  Democrats;  Eden  Pastora, 
the  one  authentic  folk  hero  of  the  rev- 
olution; other  political  leaders,  such  as 
Alvaro  Jerez.  Carlos  Gutierrez,  and  Al- 
fredo Cesar;  Francisco  Fiallo;  the  Mis- 
urasata,  or  other  Indian  groups  which 
have  suffered  so  grievously  at  the 
hands  of  the  Sandinistas.  Where  are 
the  representatives  of  the  internal  re- 
sistance? Of  the  private  sector  inside 
Nicaragua?  Of  the  Indians  unaligned 
with  the  Misurasata?  Or  of  the  re- 
pressed political  parties  still  inside 
Nicaragua?  What's  going  on  here, 
anjrwasr? 

One  doesn't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  weep.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  conceived  and  drafted  by  the  CIA 
or  by  the  Sandinistas.  As  a  manifesto. 
it  hardly  bears  examination.  What  is 
its  doctrine? 


TRK  FHnX»OFHICAL  OOI 

A  Marxist  would  tiave  no  trouble  as- 
similating any  of  its  doctrine.  It  calls 
for. 

First.  Promoting  develoinnent  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  model  which  gives 
high  priority  to  the  dispossessed  sec- 
tors. 

Second.  Authentic  pluralism. 

Third.  A  Just,  efficient  mixed  econo- 
my. 

Fourth.  An  economic  sjrstem  which 
provides  for  the  development  of  the 
private  sector  which  includes  coopera- 
tive enterprises,  as  well  as  the  clear 
definition  of  the  participation  of  the 
state  as  a  subsidiary  economic  agent 
and  promoter  of  social  development. 

Fifth.  An  electoral  system  which 
giiarantees  free  elections  and  alterna- 
tion in  power. 

Sixth.  Integral  agrarian  reform. 
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Seventh.  Effective  autonomy  for 
municipal  government 

Mr.  President,  taken  as  a  whole,  this 
is  a  blueprint  for  fiisy-minded  social- 
ism—the kind  of  socialism  that  alwajrs 
retards  development,  assures  economic 
stagnation,  destroys  agricultural  pro- 
duction, creates  shortages  and  starva- 
tion, and  prevents  the  achievements  of 
freedom.  Justice,  and  equity. 

If  there  is  anything  we  have  learned 
about  economic  development,  it  is  that 
a  conscious  giving  high  priority  to  the 
dispossessed  sectors  results  in  a  dlstri- 
butionist  mentality  that  kills  produc- 
tion. Or  that  authentic  pluralism  has 
been  the  code  word  for  legitimizing 
Communist  parties  and  movements. 
Or  that  an  economy  cannot  be  mixed 
and  Just  as  efficient  at  the  same  time. 
Or  that  a  state  which  thinks  of  itself 
as  providing  for  a  private  sector,  while 
retaining  for  itself  the  role  of  promot- 
er of  social  development  is  a  state 
which  could  Just  as  well  be  Communist 
China,  Communist  Yugoslavia,  Com- 
munist Romania,  or  even  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  the  private  sector,  de- 
spite its  illegality,  is  the  backbone  of 
daUyllfe. 

And  how  can  you  have  free  elections 
and  alternation  in  power  at  the  same 
time?  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
countries  in  Latin  America,  with  rep- 
utations as  democracies,  which  do 
have  informal  arrangements  which 
allow  for  an  alternation  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  in  power.  But  how  can  you 
guarantee  it? 

And  land  reform  once  again?  Can 
you  imagine  anyone  seriously  propos- 
ing land  ref qrm.  after  the  bitter  histo- 
ry of  land  reform  in  every  country 
where  it  has  been  attempted?  One 
need  only  look  at  the  disaster  in  EH 
Salvador— an  economic  disaster,  a  po- 
litical disaster,  a  social  disaster,  and  an 
agricultural  disaster.  Could  anyone  in 
his  right  mind  be  proposing  land 
reform  in  Nicaragua,  especially  after 
the  agricultural  failures  Induced  by 
the  Sandinista  land  reform  already  im- 
plemented? 

Finally,  what  is  effective  municipal 
autonomy?  Municipal  autonomy  is  a 
formula  for  the  establishment  of 
Marxist  or  other  socialist  strongholds, 
whatever  the  national  government 
might  be.  Lo<Aing  at  neighboring  El 
Salvador,  for  example,  can  anyone 
imagine  that  President  Duarte  would 
be  President  today  if  he  had  not  ap- 
pointed his  son  as  the  major  and  Chi- 
cago-style political  boss  of  San  Salva- 
dor? After  all.  10  out  of  14  states  in  El 
Salvador  voted  for  Duarte's  opponent: 
it  was  only  in  the  machine-controlled 
and  tightly  organized  cities,  like  San 
Salvador,  that  Duarte  was  able  to  eke 
out  a  majority.  Is  this  the  plan  for 
Nicaragua  as  well?  But,  more  impor- 
tant how  many  U.S.  citizens  are  even 
aware  of  this? 


ncPLHiBinATioR  or  thb  pum 

As  a  political  philosophy,  the  plan 
outlined  in  the  San  Jose  manifesto  is 
fatuous.  But  there  are  woolly  headed 
political  philosophers  in  every  coun- 
try. The  real  danger  of  the  manifesto 
is  the  plan  for  implementation.  It  in- 
cludes the  following: 

First,  a  cease-fire  by  the  freedom- 
fighters: 

Second,  confirmation  of  Ortega  and 
the  Sandinistas  in  power  during  the 
process  of  dialog. 

Third,  the  participation  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Governments  as  guaran- 
tors of  the  agreements  which  might  be 
reached. 

Fourth,  acceptance  of  the  Bishops 
Conference  as  the  organizer  and  con- 
ducter  of  the  dialog. 

Such  steps  work  entirely  against  the 
hopes  to  restore  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 
Once  the  freedom  fighters  agree  to  a 
cease-fire,  they  have  given  up  what- 
ever leverage  they  might  have.  Once  a 
cease-fire  is  in  place,  the  resistance 
movement  will  be  demoralized:  the 
fighting  forces  wiU  eventually  disinte- 
grate, as  they  will  have  lost  their  pur- 
pose. Support  for  the  freedom  fighters 
in  the  United  States  will  gradually 
fade  away  in  the  hope  that  peace  is 
Just  around  the  comer.  All  that 
Ortega  has  to  do  is  to  stall  for  6 
months,  and  he  has  achieved  his  ob- 
jective. 

Indeed.  Ortega  would  have  scant  in- 
centive to  negotiate  honestly  once  the 
freedom  fighters  are  gone.  He  would 
be  expressly  legitimized  by  the  terms 
of  the  manifesto:  the  moral  stance  of 
the  resistance  would  be  weakened. 
Why  should  he  make  any  concessions 
to  the  freedom  fighters  then?  Does 
anyone  really  believe  that  Nicaragua's 
Central  American  neighbors  can  guar- 
antee his  cooperation?  Will  Costa 
Rica,  for  example,  which  doesn't  even 
have  an  army,  guarantee  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  agreements?  When 
Costa  Rica  cannot  even  maintain  the 
integrity  of  its  embassy  premises  in 
Managua  against  Sandinista  attack, 
how  could  any  Central  American  coun- 
try agree  to  be  a  "guarantor"? 

What  would  be  the  obligation  on  the 
Sandinistas'  side?  The  manifesto  calls 
for  the  following: 

First.  Implementation  of  the  OAS 
Pact  of  San  Jose  of  1979. 

Second.  Disassociation  of  the  Sandi- 
nista Party  and  the  Nicaraguan  Army. 

Third.  Removal  of  all  foreign  troops 
and  military  advisers. 

Fourth.  Dismantlement  of  the  noto- 
rious block  committees. 

Fifth.  Dissolution  of  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly. 

Sixth.  New  electoral  laws  and  proce- 
diues. 

Seventh.  A  plebiscite  on  new  Presi- 
dential elections. 

Eighth.  Release  of  political  prisoners 
and  general  amnesty.  Would  the  San- 
dinistas agree  to  all  these  propositions. 


which  virtually  amount  to  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  power  entrenched  by  the 
assistance  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  answer  is,  of  course:  The 
Sandinistas  would  agree  to  it  all— on  a 
timetable  which  would  stretch  out  in- 
terminably imtil  the  will  of  the  resist- 
ance movement  was  totally  sapped, 
and  a  more  effective  repression  would 
have  silenced  all  dissent. 

The  terms  of  the  manifesto  are  not 
realistic  They  are  lopsided  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Sandinista 
regime.  The  only  possible  result  of  the 
negotiation  could  be  cosmetic  changes, 
with  perhaps  a  new  coalition  with 
some  of  the  signers  of  the  San  Jose 
manifesto,  so  as  to  qualify  for  U.S.  aid 
and  give  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans 
some  relief  from  the  burden  of  sup- 
port. 

We  have  seen  all  this  before— in 
1979,  to  be  exact.  We  saw  how  Ortega 
demonstrated  his  flexibility  by  includ- 
ing non-Communists  in  his  govern- 
ment, following  Castro's  instructions. 

THK  ROLI  OP  ARTUXO  CSUZ 

It  was,  after  all,  men  like  Artiuv 
Cruz,  who  went  along  with  the  previ- 
ous arrangements,  and  it  is  Arturo 
Cruz  who  is  the  ostensible  leader  of 
the  San  Jose  manifesto.  The  philoso- 
phy of  the  San  Jose  manifesto  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Sandi- 
nista philosophy.  Ortega  would  have 
no  trouble  agreeing  with  the  philoso- 
phy, even  though  he  would  never  im- 
plement the  practical  steps  of  disman- 
tling Sandinista  power. 

Is  Arturo  Cruz  the  obvious  candidate 
for  the  cosmetic  coalition?  Why  not? 
His  hands  are  all  over  the  San  Jose 
docimient.  The  basic  points— confirm- 
ing Ortega  in  power,  a  cease-fire  by 
the  freedom  fighters,  guarantees  by 
the  powerless  Central  American  coun- 
tries—are all  on  display  in  an  article 
which  appears  under  his  byline  in  the 
March  18  New  Republic  magazine. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua would  want  to  support  a  man  like 
Arturo  Cruz:  but  then  again  they  may 
not.  Cruz  is,  after  all,  a  man  who  is 
scarcely  beloved  in  Nicaragua.  He  is 
Washington's  man,  not  the  choice  of 
the  people  of  Nicaragua.  He  knows  the 
streets  of  Washington,  DC.  better 
than  the  streets  of  Managua,  since  he 
has  spent  most  of  his  professional 
career  as  a  self-declared  exile,  first 
working  for  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  then  as  the  Sandi- 
nista Ambassador  to  Washington. 

And,  by  the  way,  did  any  one  ever 
hear  any  loud  denunciations  of  the 
Sandinistas  by  Idr.  Cruz  when  he  re- 
signed as  Ambassador?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  returned  to  Nicaragua  to 
enter  the  political  scene,  leaving  the 
country  again  only  when  it  became  ob- 
vious to  the  world  that  the  Sandinlsta- 
organized  elections  were  a  farce.  Mr. 
Cruz  was  correct  in  making  the  assess- 
ment that  the  democratic  process  is 
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ImpoBsibl*  under  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, but  that  doesnt  make  him 
the  de  f  a^  leader  of  the  Nlcanguan 
resistance^  whatever  the  boys  in  the 
State  Dedartment  and  the  CIA  might 
think.      \ 

Alt  there  any  outstanding  philo- 
sophical <iif ferenoes  between  BCr.  Cruz 
and  the  Sandinistas?  Or  does  he 
merely  object  to  the  totalitarian  im- 
plementaitlon  of  that  phllasophy.  and 
the  external  control  by  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Udlon?  The  Nlearacuan  pe<vle 
should  halve  the  opportunity  to  choose 
leaders  f mm  moderate  and  oonserva- 
tive  factions,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
the  ideoldgical  bedfellows  of  their  cur- 
rent oppressors. 

Some  of  those  who  signed  the  San 
Jose  mantf  esto  no  doubt  thought  that 
they  were  doing  the  patriotic  thing. 
litUe  thlj^klng  that  they  were  being 
railroadea  on  the  Cruz  express  traiiL 
It  is  hard  for  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries to  understand  that  so  many  of 
the  operational  level  officers  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department  and  the  CIA 
embrace  [political  philosophies  that 
would  be  I  decisively  rejected  if  put  to 
the  test  of  an  election  in  the  United 
States.  'These  people,  desperately 
hoping  for  freedom  and  Justice,  are 
oftien  browbeaten  and  tricked  into 
agreeing  to  programs  for  their  coun- 
tries that  would  never  even  get  a  hear- 
ing in  a  Senate  committee  If  it  were 
aimed  at  implementation  in  the 
United  StUtes. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  my  office 
has  received  numerous  complaints 
from  Nicaraguan  exiles  all  across  the 
spectrum  labout  undue  pressure  exert- 
ed by  U£.  Government  officials  to 
sign  the  San  Jose  document,  which 
they  view;  as  a  negotiated  surrender.  I 
have  ask«d  officials  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment about  this.  I  received  only 
vague,  laihe  explanations  which,  after 
I  considered  them,  were  Insulting  to 
one's  intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  Nicaraguan 
exile  has  signed  this  document  under 
what  they  consider  imdue  pressure.  I 
urge  him  to  feel  free  to  dlssassodate 
himself  from  it  immediately.  The  Nic- 
araguan resistance  oerUdnly  ought  to 
be  strivink  for  unity.  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  resistance  should  attempt  to 
express  t^at  unity  in  writing.  But  I  see 
no  reasoil  why  the  search  for  unity 
should  b<  carried  out  in  conformity 
with  an  ii^logical  program  repugnant 
to  freedom.  Moreover,  a  unilateral 
cease-fire  by  the  resistance,  confirma- 
tion of  iihe  Sandinista  President  in 
office,  and  a  negotiated  settlement 
after  all  leverage  has  been  surrendered 
does  not  jbode  well  for  the  future  of 
the  movefient. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  let  us  support  the  re- 
sistance movement.  Let  us  find  a 
common  tnity  of  piupose.  Let  us  back 
up  the  President  in  his  purpose  of  re- 
storing fneedom  and  security  to  Cen- 
tral America.  But  let  us  not  make  a 


flawed  document  the  passport  to 
future  participation  in  the  fight  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Document  on 
National  Dialog  of  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance be  printed  in  the  Rkobd  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along 
with  the  text  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
Arturo  Cruz  published  In  the  March 
18  New  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoou).  as  follows: 
"Docmmr  o>  NAnoHAL  Dialooub  or  thk 

NlCAKAiOUAV  RKBUTAirCS"  AS  Suano  BT  THX 

Vauovb  Rssistaiicb  T*«i«b»  ahd  Rbab  to 

OF  THX  NlCABAGtlAM  EXOX  COM- 


We,  democratic  dUsens,  repreaentatives  of 
all  sectors  of  the  Nicaracuan  Resistance,  an- 
nounce to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  to  the 
Kovemments  and  peoples  of  the  Americas 
and  of  the  world,  the  following  manifesto: 

THE  FBaSBIT  SITOATIOM  OF  HICAKAGOA 

In  recent  years,  the  Sandinista  Front  has 
submerged  our  people  In  a  crisis  wiUiout 
precedent  in  our  national  history. 

At  this  time,  the  Impact  of  this  crisis  is 
evident  in  the  economic  political,  social  and 
moral  spheres  of  the  nation. 

Tbis  situation  is  rooted  liotb  in  the  aban- 
donmoit  of  the  Original  Program  of  Oov- 
enunent  and  the  Fundamental  Statute  as 
well  as  in  the  interference  of  the  Soviet 
Bloc  ia  our  internal  affairs. 

Both  factors,  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Banrtinlsta  Front,  have  brought  about  a 
sharp  conflict  whose  protagonists  are  the 
governing  party  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
mcaraguan  people  on  the  other. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  reject,  of  course, 
the  Imposition  of  a  regime  which  in  essence 
contradicts  ttie  values  and  aspirations  which 
gave  birth  to  the  revolutionary  process. 
They  are  founded  on  the  recovery  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  social  Justice  so  often 
postjtoned  because  of  the  Somoaa  regime. 

In  conclusion,  the  imtional  crisis  we  face 
did  not  grow  out  of  a  confrontation  between 
imperialism  and  the  revolution,  as  the  San- 
dinista Front  pretends,  but  out  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  emerge  from  the  clash  be- 
tween democratic  expectations  of  the  Nica- 
raguan people  and  the  imposition  of  a  to- 
talitarian system  such  as  that  which  is 
bring  Implanted  in  our  country  by  the  San- 
dinista Front. 

This  conflict,  which  has  produced  a  civU 
war.  today  threatens  to  destroy  the  Nicara- 
guan nation.  And  as  stated  in  the  recent 
document  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Coordinator,  it  cannot  be  resolved  through 
negotiations  between  the  governments  of 
other  nations  and  the  Sandinista  Front  nor 
through  sectarian  dialogues. 

ntMn  that  perspective,  it  is  clear  that  the 
elections  of  November  4,  1984,  by  virtue  of 
bavtaig  been  a  farce,  contributed  nothing 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  national  crisis. 
This  view  has  been  supported  by  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Human  Ri^ts  in 
its  report  for  the  period  1983-S4.  as  well  as 
by  the  political  groups  which  decided  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  "elections",  as  they  stated  in 
the  document  entitled  "Proposals  of  Mini- 
mum Concurrence  for  the  Renewal  of  the 
National  Dialogue."  issued  in  January  of 
this  year. 

The  solution  to  the  national  crisis  can 
imly  be  found  through  a  genuine  under- 
standing among  all  Nicaraguans  that  might 


end  the  dvil  war  and  lead  to  the  reooneilia- 
tion  of  the  Nicaraguan  family. 

We  wish  to  rmphasiif  that  this  initiative 
is  not  taken  merely  to  search  for  a  quota  of 
power,  but  rather  it  seeks  only  to  fstshlisb 
tai  Nicaragua  the  rule  of  law  wbicb  wUl 
permit  the  people  to  live  in  peace  and  to  go 
about  resolving  our  problems  within  a  new 
constitutional  order. 

OOMlfOa  ASPiaATIOMS 

We  aspire  to  Uie  democratlzatimi  of  Nica- 
ragua, conscious  that  democracy  is  the  only 
means  to  carry  out  an  authentic  revolutioo 
and  rescue  our  national  identity  and  sover- 
eignty. 

We  aspire  to  reconstructing  Nicaragua,  to 
promoting  its  development  in  acoordaoce 
with  a  model  whltdi  gives  priority  to  the  dis- 
poneased  sectns. 

We  astrire  to  the  establishment  of  a  politi- 
cal system  which  guarantees  a  real  separa- 
tion of  powers,  authentic  pluralism  and  a 
Just,  efficient  mixed  economy. 

In  order  to  cany  out  the  foregoing,  the 
following  Is  required: 

(a)  To  recognise  the  ivimacy  of  civiUan  so- 
ciety with  respect  to  the  State  and  to  aanire 
through  it  the  dissolution  of  the  totalitarian 
state-party-amy 

(b)  Full  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  of  expression,  assembly, 
reUgion  and  education. 

(c>  Demilitarisation  of  society  and  the  at>- 
solute  subjection  of  police  functions  to  civil- 
ian authority. 

(d>  A  foreign  policy  which  bas  as  objec- 
tives the  preservation  of  national  sovereign- 
ty, peace  and  harmony  with  neigliboring 
countries  in  particular,  and  effective  reacti- 
vation of  the  historical  aq>irati(»s  of  Cen- 
tral Amerifam  Unity. 

(e)  An  economic  syston  which  provides 
for  the  development  of  the  private  wetiUtt 
which  includes  cooperative  enterprises,  as 
well  as  the  clear  definition  of  the  partidpa- 
tion  of  the  State  as  a  subsidiary  economic 
agent  and  promoter  of  social  development. 

(f)  Institutionalisation  of  a  multi-party 
electoral  system  which  guarantees  free  elec- 
tions, alternation  in  power  and  reject  for 
the  minority. 

(g)  needom  to  organise  unirais. 

(h)  A  modem,  productive  process  of  inte- 
gral agrarian  reform. 

(i)  Administrative  decentralisation  and  ef- 
fective autonomy  for  municipal  government. 

(J)  Full  recovery  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in- 
tegrating it  completely  in  the  national  life, 
guaranteeing  respect  for  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  of 
the  region  and  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
within  a  framework  of  effective  municipal 
autonomy,  exercised  in  the  context  of  Uie 
insolubility  of  the  Nicaraguan  nationality. 

(k)  General  amnesty  and  pardon  for  polit- 
ical crimes  and  related  crimes. 

(1)  Expulsicm  from  the  country  of  all  for- 
eign internationalists,  military  advisors  and 
troops,  including  those  who  may  be  fouixl 
using  the  identity  of  deceased  Nicaraguan 
dtizens  and  those  who  have  been  improper- 
ly natiuraliaed. 

THI  LAST  AMD  UBFIMUIVS  SUMMOlrS 

After  having  carried  out  multiple  peace 
initiatives  in  the  last  three  yean  directed 
toward  establishing  a  constructive  dialogue 
with  the  Sandinista  Front  that  would  end 
the  dvil  war  and  lead  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Nicaraguan  family,  we  recognise  that 
those  efforts  have  been  fruitless  because  of 
the  intransigence  of  the  Sandinista  regime 
and  because  of  the  designs  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 
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The  auidiiilaU  Rraot.  by  Ignortnc  and 
teojng  to  oomply  wttli  the  acrMmenU  made 
In  tte  pMt,  taas  lost  tbe  necwwiy  credibU- 
Ity  to  TMdi  a  lood  faith  undentanding. 
SuA  la  the  eaae  of  the  acraements  reached 
with  the  XVn  Oonsultattve  lleetlnc  of  the 
OA8  OouncD  of  Iflnlaten.  the  Orlclnal  Pro- 
gram of  Oovemment.  the  Fundamental 
Statute,  the  eighteen  PoinU  of  Concur- 
rence of  the  Forum  for  DIacuaalon  of  Na- 
tional Problems,  and  the  promisee  to  carry 
out  a  free  and  honest  election,  among 
others. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
moment,  and  conscious  of  our  civic  responsl- 
blUtles  snd  of  the  urgent  need  to  save  our 
people  from  greater  suffering,  we  accept  the 
call  to  convene  Issued  by  the  Nlcaraguan 
Democratic  Coordinator  and  we  call  upon 
the  Sandlnlsta  Front,  for  the  last  time,  and 
in  definitive  and  absolute  fashion,  to  partici- 
pate In  a  national  dialogue  which  will  end 
the  national  crisis.  This  dialogue  should 
follow  these  modalltles: 

ConvoeatUm 

The  Nlcaraguan  Bishops  Conference  is 
the  entity  with  the  necessary  moral  author- 
ity to  organtee  and  coordinate  the  National 
Dialogue.  In  this  regard,  we  reiterate  the  pe- 
tition made  to  it  by  the  Democratic  Coordi- 
nator to  convene  the  National  Dialogue. 
ParticipanU 

In  order  that  the  dialogue  be  efficient  and 
mtKtuoe  the  desired  results.  It  Is  necessary 
to  structure  it  in  accordance  with  Nlcara- 
guan reality.  There  are  two  political  tenden- 
cies tai  Nicaragua:  the  totalitarian  one  which 
for  the  moment  has  accepted  the  Sandlnlsta 
Front  as  its  vanguard,  and  the  democratic 
one  which  Is  divided  into  armed  organisa- 
tions and  civilian  organisations:  therefore, 
the  DIalogae  should  be  between  these  two 
political  tendencies  so  that  both  can  name 
their  respective  delegates,  as  many  as  the 
Bishops  Conference  feels  Is  appropriate. 
Obsemen  and  Owunnton 

We  suggest  to  the  Bishops  Conference 
that  it  request  the  participation  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Qovemments  in  the  Dialogue 
as  guarantors  of  the  agreements  which  may 
be  reached,  given  the  fact  that  the  sister 
peoples  of  Central  America  are,  in  the  final 
analysis,  are  those  which  have  been  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  Nlcaraguan  crisis. 

The  presence  of  these  governments  as 
guarantors  In  no  way  hinders  the  presence 
as  observers  or  even  as  guarantors  of  other 
governments  and  democratic  entities  of  the 
American  continent. 

Minimum  JZevKirement* 

We  support  fully  the  minimum  require- 
ments demanded  by  the  Democratic  Coordi- 
nator in  order  to  initiate  the  National  Dia- 
logue. They  are:  Suspoision  of  armed  activi- 
ties, with  a  cease-fire  in  situ;  lifting  of  the 
state  of  emergency;  absolute  freedom  of  ex- 
prrailon  and  assembly;  general  amnesty  and 
pardon  for  political  crimes  and  related 
crimes;  entry  Into  effect  of  the  right  of 
ssylum  and  habeus  corpus,  adding  the 
granting  of  full  protection  of  the  physical 
and  moral  integrity  of  those  members  of  the 
Reaistanoe  who  putldpate  in  the  Dialogue, 
in  the  event  that  It  should  take  place  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  application  of  these  measures  should 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
guarantor  governments. 

Temporary  Permanence  of  the  ExectUive 
If  this  dialogue  Is  carried  out.  we  commit 
ourselves  to  accept  that  Mr.  Daniel  Ortega 
continue  acting  as  head  of  the  Executive 


Branch  until  such  time  as  the  people  pro- 
nounce themselves  in  a  plebiscite.  During 
this  period.  Mr.  Ortega  should  govern  in  ful- 
flllment  of  the  promises  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Revolutionary  Government  Junta  contained 
in  the  document  of  July  13, 1979  and  direct- 
ed to  the  Seovtary  General  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States,  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Original  Propam  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Fundamental  Statute  and  the 
American  Human  RlghU  Convention  and 
the  Pact  of  San  Jose. 

Initial  Pointt  of  the  Agenda 

Although  it  will  be  up  to  the  Bishops  Con- 
ference to  establish  a  definitive  agenda,  by 
agreement  of  the  partiea.  we  urge  it  to  in- 
clude as  of  now  the  following  points: 

(1)  That  the  legal  procedure  and  actions 
of  the  government  conform  immediately  to 
the  American  Convention  of  Human  Rights, 
or  the  Pact  of  San  Jose,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  Nlcaraguan  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction  on  September  aS.  1979.  de- 
claring it  the  law  of  the  land  and  commit- 
ting the  national  honor  to  its  enforcement. 

(2)  The  dismantlement  and  immediate  dis- 
solution of  all  the  party  repressive  orga- 
nisms such  as  the  CDS  (Sandlnlsta  Defense 
Coanmittees)  and  the  other  para-mllltary 
organs. 

(3)  Education  of  military  strength,  the 
apolitical  nature  of  the  army,  an  end  to  the 
arms  race,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
military  troops  and  advisors  snd  intema- 
Uonalists. 

(4)  Immediate  dissolution  of  the  National 
Constituent  Assonbly. 

(S>  A  new  provisional  electoral  law. 

(6)  A  new  provisional  law  (or  political  par- 
Ues. 

(7)  Re-structuring  of  the  electoral  system 
in  accordance  with  the  above  provisional 
laws. 

(8)  Calling  of  elections  for  a  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

(9)  Calling  of  municipal  elections. 

(10)  (falling  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  conduct 
of  new  presidential  elections. 

Initiation  of  the  National  Dialogue, 
Inatrumentation  and  Deadlines 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  National  Dia- 
logue proposed  by  the  D«nocratic  Coordina- 
tor, on  the  basis  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  this  document,  and  conscious  of 
the  lenlnlst  tactic  of  stalling  In  order  to  con- 
solidate the  totalitarian  program  of  the 
Prente  Sandlnlsta,  said  Dialogue  must  begin 
by  March  20, 1985.  This  date  cannot  be  post- 
poned. If  by  April  20. 1985  the  NaUonal  Dia- 
logue has  not  begun  or  has  not  progressed 
in  clear  and  substantial  form,  it  will  be  defi- 
nitely suspended  by  the  Nlcaraguan  Resist- 
ance, thereby  terminating  the  possibilities 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  national 
crisis. 

If  the  Nlcaraguan  Bishops  Conference 
considers  it  useful  to  hold  conversations 
with  this  group  for  purposes  of  preparations 
leading  to  the  speedy  realisation  of  the  Dia- 
logue, we  announce  our  immediate  availabil- 
ity to  participate  in  such  conversations.  To 
that  end  we  appoint  as  our  representatives 
Mssrs.  Arturo  J.  Cruz,  Alfonso  Robelo  and 
Adolf  o  C^ero. 

May  love  for  our  fatherland  overcome 
selfishness  and  foreign  Involvement,  so  that 
the  National  Directorate  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
Front  will  respond  positively  to  this  our  last 
effort  to  grant  to  our  country  a  civilized  so- 
lution. 

God  Save  Nicaragua! 


[From  the  New  Republic.  Mar.  18, 19851 

A  PsAci  Plam  roK  Nicabaoua 
(By  Arturo  CTruz  and  Arturo  Crus,  Jr.) 

(Arturo  Cruz,  a  former  member  of  the 
niUng  Sandlnlsta  Junta  and  former  Nlcara- 
guan ambassador  to  the  United  Statea,  is 
the  leader  of  the  country's  donocratlc  oppo- 
sition. Arturo  Cruz  Jr.  is  an  adviser  to  his 
father.) 

Nicaragua's  elections  last  November,  far 
from  easing  the  country's  crisis,  only  com- 
poimded  it.  The  elections  were  neither  free 
nor  fair,  and  brought  Nicaragua  no  closer  to 
demoovcy.  According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
iwi—inw  the  8andinist,as  used  their  absolute 
control  of  the  state  to  place  themselves  in  a 
positl<m  of  advantage  over  other  contestants 
and  to  consolidate  their  power.  The  other 
governments  of  Central  America,  ranging 
from  parliamentary  democracies  to  military 
dictatorships,  agreed.  N(me  of  Nicaragua's 
n^hbois  sent  delegations  to  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  President-elect  Daniel  Ortega.  Carlos 
Andres  Peres,  the  former  president  of  Vaa- 
esuela  and  now  vice  chairman  of  the  Social- 
ist Intematltmal,  publicly  declined  to 
attend,  stating  that  "those  of  us  who  believe 
we  have  done  so  much  for  the  Sandlnlsta 
revolution  feel  cheated  because  sufficient 
guarantees  were  not  provided  to  assure  the 
participation  of  all  political  forces."  Andres 
Perez  called  upon  Ortega  "to  reflect  upon 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  hoped  for  from 
the  great  revolution  of  all  the  Nlcaraguan 
pe<9le:  political  pluralism,  a  mixed  econo- 
my, and  non-alignment— as  the  revolution 
pledged— conveying  the  true  wishes  of  its 
people." 

We  of  the  democratic  opposition  within 
Nicaragua  have  consistently  made  the  same 
appeal.  Our  organization,  the  Coordinadora 
Democratlca.  which  Is  the  largest  opposition 
group  in  the  country,  planned  to  register  for 
the  November  elections  provided  the  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  that  opposition  leaders 
and  their  followers  could  sssemble,  orga- 
nize, and  campaign  freely.  By  refusing  to 
meet  even  the  most  minimal  concessions, 
the  Sandinistas  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Coordinadora  to  tun.  We  were  not  alone. 
Virgilio  Godoy,  a  former  Sandlnlsta  labor 
minister  and  the  widely  respected  leader  of 
the  Independent  liberal  Party,  also  with- 
drew from  the  race.  Even  the  docile  splinter 
parties  that  ran  in  the  campaign  have  now 
Joined  the  outright  opposition  in  their  de- 
mands against  the  regime.  The  socialist  and 
the  communist  parties  have  both  signed  a 
document  denouncing  the  dire  state  of 
public  affairs  and  the  electoral  process. 

The  opposition  leaders— politicians  (in- 
cluding Oodoy),  labor  leaders,  and  business- 
men—told me  in  January  that  they  intend 
to  remain  inside  Nicaragua  whatever  the 
consequences.  But  as  the  Sandinistas  en- 
counter more  popular  pressure  to  open  up 
the  political  process,  their  tactics  are  likely 
to  prove  less  effective,  and  they  will  curtail 
civil  liberties  even  more. 

The  8andlnist,as  are  stepping  up  their 
struggle  sgainst  the  armed  resistance  as 
welL  They  are  vigorously  increasing  both 
the  volume  and  quality  of  their  military  op- 
erations. They  have  acquired  weaponry  far 
more  sophisticated  than  that  of  any  other 
Ontral  American  country.  Outside  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  Sandinistas  are  waging  a  propa- 
ganda campaign,  designed  to  distort  the 
truth  about  the  rebellion.  They  are  at- 
tempting to  get  the  rebels  off  their  backs 
either  through  direct  negotiations  with 
Washington,    or    by    undermining    United 


States  suppokt  for  the  insurgents  In  Con- 
gress and  aihong  the  American  public  by 
claiming  that  they  have  no  popular  mvport. 
Likewise,  liie  Sandinistas  profeas  a  wfl- 
lingnes  to  reach  an  aocommodatlan  through 
the  Contado^a  peace  process.  Their  true  in- 
tention. thot|gh.  Is  to  preserve  a  free  hand 
for  the  consolidation  of  their  power  In  ex- 
change for  4  few  tactical  security  commit- 
ments to  thfl  United  States  at  the  regional 
level.  Nicaragua's  neighbors  oppose  this 
kind  of  soluuon.  knowing  that  unless  the 
Ssnrtlnistas  [accept  democracy  they  will 
always  pose  a  threat  to  regional  peace. 

Now  that  tne  space  for  democratic  action 
has  narrowed,  it  is  sll  the  more  critieal  for 
the  opposttiqn  to  use  its  few  rrmainlng  po- 
litical opUoofe  effectively.  Supporten  of  de- 
mocracy in  Incaragua  must  understand  that 
blanket  support  for  the  Bandlnlaras  or  oppo- 
sition to  the  kteagan  admlnistraUon  will  not 
bring  permahent  peace  to  Nicaragua.  It  is 
necessary  to  lr«nove  the  causes  of  what  has 
become  virtuUly  a  dvQ  war,  incJiiding  those 
for  which  Uie  Ssndinistas  are  responsible. 
The  Sandinistas'  excesses  have  Incited  Nica- 
raguans  to  ahned  rebellion.  Now  the  Sandi- 
nistas must  make  genuine  modifications  In 
th^  policieg  if  we  are  to  avoid  national 
bloodshed. 
Four  point$  must  be  kept  In  mind. 
First,  the  iuined  opposition  in  mcaragua 
has  a  real  social  basis.  What  is  true  of  the 
insurgency  to  El  Salvador  also  applies  in 
Nicaragua:  you  cannot  manufacture  revolu- 
tions. The  sheer  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the 
so-called  cMtfrtu  now  Include  13.000  to 
15,000  men  fe  a  telling  sign  that  something 
Is  genuinely  wrong  in  Nicaragua.  The  rebels 
can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  "mercenar- 
ies." They  have  gone  from  being  sn  instru- 
ment of  U.8.  policy  to  a  social  movement 

Second,  it  follows  that  the  fundamental 
conflict  In  Nicaragua  is  amoog  Nlcaraguans. 
The  questio*  "Can  the  United  States  learn 
to  live  with  ^  revolutionary  regime?"  is  mis- 
placed. The  iproblem  is  not  between  Wash- 
ington and  |ffanag<ia,  It  cannot  be  resolved 
by  the  talksi  between  repreoentattves  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  ^vemment  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
minlstrationj  that  have  been  held  in  recent 
months  in  tfie  Mexican  city  of  Manaanillo. 
The  real  qt^esUon  is  whether  Nlcaraguans 
can  or  shofld  leam  to  live  with  a  van- 
guard—the ISandlniBtas— whose  Ideological 
ambitions  aiie  rejected  by  the  rest  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Third,  in  order  for  the  Nlcaraguan  revolu- 
tion to  survlye  and  to  became  a  model  for  all 
of  Central  America,  the  Sandinistas  must 
modify  theiit  ideological  amWtlnnB,  The  San- 
dlnlsta ideology  Is  sometimes  called  Marxist- 
Leninist,  bui  that  label  cannot  mean  much 
in  a  country  that  has  practlcaUy  no  working 
class.  What  matters  is  that  the  shivkeepers 
are  furious  with  the  restrictions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, thje  farmworkers  want  to  be  left 
alone,  the  City  dwellers  dont  want  to  be 
watched  by  the  block  committees.  But 
whether  the  Sandinistas  have  enough  au- 
tonomy froih  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  Cuba  to 
modify  their  totalitarian  inclinations  is 
open  to  serious  doubt. 

Fourth,  it  Is  important  to  recognise  the 
possibility  that  for  the  Sandinistas  Ideology 
and  polltkal  practicality  may  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  mii^  be  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
so  allenateq  the  Nlcaraguan  people  that  If 
they  do  no^  exercise  absolute  power,  they 
will  exerdss  no  power  at  all.  Even  if  they 
now  made  koom  for  the  (^position,  they 
might  not  be  able  to  control  the  discontent. 
The  people  tpeaking  through  the  democrat- 
ic process  iglght  demand  new  leaders.  The 


"■■*«*'"'■*■■  would  have  to  hand  over  power 
to  others,  which  they  would  never  do.  Or 
they  would  have  to  repress  the  Nicaraguan 
people  ever  more  violently. 

We  do  not  yet  assume  that  It  is  too  late  to 
negotiate.  In  the  coming  days  the  democrat- 
ic opposition  leaders  will  challenge  the  San- 
dinistas to  a  national  dialogue.  With  a  sense 
of  urgency  we  want  to  explore  the  last  hope 
ot  achieving  peace  through  national  recon- 
cillation  and  democracy  and  by  avoiding  the 
catastrophe  of  bloodshed  that  otherwise  lies 
ahead.  We  urge  President  Ortega  to  avoid 
the  Ideological  hlarkmall  of  his  more  ex- 
tremist supporters.  In  the  national  insurrec- 
tloo  against  Somoza.  Ortega  showed  imagi- 
nation and  flexibility  in  working  with  all 
sectors  of  Nicaraguan  society.  We  hope  that 
he  wOl  show  similar  imagination  and  flexi- 
bility now  and  prevent  a  full-scale  civil  war. 

To  begin  with,  we  need  a  gesture  of  good- 
will from  each  side.  The  rebels  should  pro- 
claim a  unilateral  ceasefire,  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas should  proclaim  an  effective  amnesty 
for  all  political  prisoners.  Everyone  who  is 
In  Jail  for  political  crimes— some  1.400 
people.  acconUng  to  the  Nicaraguan  Human 
Rights  Commission— should  be  released  im- 
mediately. 

Rom  these  measures  we  need  to  move  to 
create  the  proper  climate  for  a  national 
debate  on  Nicaragua's  future.  We  in  the  op- 
position have  long  called  for  the  sqwration 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  party  and  the  state.  But 
even  before  that,  the  state  and  the  party 
both  must  get  out  of  civil  society.  This 
means  that  freedom  of  expression,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  movement 
must  be  guaranteed.  La  Prensa  must  be  al- 
lowed to  publish  what  It  wants.  University 
students  must  be  allowed  to  read  what  they 
want  and  not  Just  the  boolcs  published  in 
Moscow.  (In  Nicaragua  today,  students  are 
not  allowed  to  read  Gramsd  or  Trotsky.) 
The  block  committees,  the  so-called  Com- 
mittees in  Defense  of  the  Revolution,  must 
end  their  role  as  instruments  of  social  oon- 
troL  They  must  not.  for  example,  be  the  or- 
ganiaitlon  that  distributes  rationing  cards. 
Once  these  measures  are  taken,  the  condi- 
tions will  exist  for  Nicsraguans  alone  to 
freely  decide  Nicaragua's  future.  We  ssk  the 
Sandinistas:  Can  you  withstand  free  ideolog- 
ical debate? 

If  the  government  and  the  opposition 
come  to  some  kind  of  formal  pact  about  Nic- 
aragua's future  we  propose  that  the  bishops 
of  mcaragua,  in  the  presence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  other  Central  American  govern- 
ments snd  the  C^ntadora  countries,  act  as 
witnesses,  supervisors,  and  guarantors  of 
whatever  agreement  Is  reached. 

To  begin  this  debate,  we  offer  these  spe- 
cific snd  moderate  points.  We  must  rectify 
the  injustices  of  the  last  election  with  a  new 
electoral  process.  President  Ortega  should 
remain  as  president  within  the  parameters 
of  the  Sandinistas'  original  Flan  of  Govern- 
ment offered  in  1979.  However,  the  asson- 
bly elected  in  Novonber  should  be  dissolved 
and  a  new,  genuinely  open  campaign  held. 
The  reconstituted  assembly  should  then 
draw  up  a  new  constitution  and  establish  an 
indmendmt  Judiciary.  Eventually  a  nation- 
al pleUsdte  csn  be  held  to  decide  whether 
Nicaragua  needs  a  new  president. 

But  it  Is  not  the  details  that  are  most  im- 
portant. What  matters  is  the  commitment 
to  donocratlc  institutions  governed  by  regu- 
lar popular  elections.  Unlike  the  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador,  we  are  not  demanding  power, 
we  are  demanding  only  our  rights.  We  do 
not  want  a  military  solution;  we  want  a  con- 
stitutional  solutioiL   But   the   Sandinistas 


have  driven  tens  of  thousands  of  Nlcara- 
guans to  believe  that  there  Is  no  alternative 
but  armed  struggle.  The  UjS.  Congress  may 
cut  off  aid  to  these  forces,  but  that  will  not 
change  their  minds;  nor  will  it  end  the  con- 
flict. Only  the  creation  of  a  Just  and  open 
society  will  end  Nicaragua's  civil  war.  It  is 
now  Sandinistas'  obligation  to  contribute  to 
the  creation  of  that  society  and  to  redeem 
the  promise  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution. 


THE  FARMS  CANT  WATT 

Mr.  HKfiMR.  Mr.  President,  this  psst 
Monday  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  authored  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Senator 
Dole.  It  was '  entitled  "The  Farms 
Can't  Wait." 

Senator  Dolk  explains  the  (vitical 
necessity  that  Congress  adopt  a  new 
farm  biU  in  1985  as  the  1981  legisla- 
tion expires.  His  courageous  statement 
regarding  the  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility to  try  to  develop  policies  that 
cost  less  and  work  better  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  some  handwringing 
observers  who  believe  that  if  we 
simply  extend  current  law  for  a  year 
or  two  our  farm  problems  will  go  away 
and  Congress  will  not  be  forced  to 
make  any  tough  agricultural  policy  de- 
cisions. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, NutriUffli.  and  Forestry,  with 
the  farm  policy  opinions  expressed  in 
the  article  by  Senator  Doll 

The  resolve  to  shape  new  policies  for 
American  agricultural  producers  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  leader  is  help- 
ful and  encouraging  to  farmers,  tax- 
payers, and  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  recognize  that  current  policies 
simply  are  not  working. 

As  Senator  Dou  stated  in  his  article, 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  is 
currently  holding  hearings  on  1985 
farm  bill  authorities.  I  assure  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  intends  to  move 
ahead  with  farm  legislation  in  1985, 
and  I  trust  we  shalL  Wringing  our 
hands  for  a  few  more  years  will  only 
make  our  problems  worse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Dole's  ar^de  be  printed  in  the 
Rb(X)rs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Farms  Cak't  Watt 

We've  all  heard  the  old  expression.  "If 
you're  not  part  of  the  solution,  you're  part 
of  the  problon."  It  may  not  apply  in  all  sit- 
uaUmis.  but  it  could  well  be  true  this  year 
for  agricultural  policy  making  and  Congress. 

Nineteoi-elghty-five  is  the  year  for  Con- 
gress to  write  new  farm  legislation  to  re- 
place current  authorities  under  the  1981 
farm  bill,  which  expires  in  October.  Starting 
with  1986  crops,  new  programs  are  needed 
for  most  basic  commodities,  including  feed 
grains,  wheat,  soybeans,  cotton,  rice,  dairy, 
peanuts  and  others.  If  Congress  fails  to  act 
in  time,  some  very  complicated,  antiquated 
and  potentially  costly  statutes— some  dating 
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tack  to  ins— will  MitonaUally  come  In  to 
effect 

No  ooe  involved  in  MTiculture  wants  tliat 
to  happen.  But  MiiBe  in  Waabingtoo  have  al- 
ready decided  that  the  depreaecd  farm  econ- 
omy win  make  it  too  dlfficuH  for  Congreai 
to  write  new  legialation  this  year.  They  are 
arsuinc  that,  to  avoid  revertinc  to  perma- 
nent law.  we  ahould  simply  extend  the  cur- 
rent 19W  farm  program  for  another  year  or 
■a 

This  may  be  the  conventional  wisdom,  but 
in  my  view  it  Is  neither  conventional  nor 
wise.  The  i»esent  farm  program,  as  we 
never  tire  of  telling  each  other  In  CongraM, 
is  full  of  policy  contradicUons.  It  encourages 
fence-to-fenee  production  while  requiring 
faimen  to  cut  back  their  acreage  to  receive 
govenment  benefits.  It  was  meant  to  be 
market-oriented  but  does  not  reflect  the  In- 
creasing trade  restrictiona  and  unfair  com- 
petitiOD  faced  by  VA.  agricultural  exports. 
It  looks  to  the  marketplace  to  provide  ade- 
quate farm  pricea  and  Income  although  the 
government  has  paid  out  $6)  billl<»  in  pro- 
gram benefits  to  farmers  In  IMl-M  com- 
pared to  $A7  billion  during  the  preceding  30 
years. 

To  continue  current  farm  policies  for  an- 
other four  years— or  even  for  one— could 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  American  agri- 
culture. We  are  witnessing  the  relentless 
erosion  of  our  foreign  markets  for  agricul- 
tural expcHts,  a  trend  that  will  accelerate  if 
forceful  action  la  not  taken  soon.  The  fabric 
of  our  rural  economy  and  society— so  de- 
pendent on  farm  Income— Is  unravelling  at 
■n  alarming  rate. 

The  operating  capacity  of  companies  that 
proceas  and  merchandise  farm  commodities 
Is  down  to  as  low  as  40  percent  Truly,  we 
are  faced  with  a  crisis  that  requires  Immedi- 
ate action  In  Washington,  and  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  It  will  only  get  worse  if  we 
watt  another  year. 

Some  members  of  Congress  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  farm  credit  bill  vetoed  by 
President  Reagan  was  a  responsible  effort 
to  address  tlie  crisis  by  sdvandng  loans  to 
fanners  on  the  crops  they  will  harvest  later 
this  year.  For  farmers  who  have  a  fair 
chance  oi  staying  In  business,  however,  the 
last  thing  needed  or  wanted  is  more  govern- 
ment credit  Their  debt  load  and  Interest 
payments  are  already  at  back-breaking 
levels.  Advancing  half  the  loans  would  only 
have  created  a  new  cash-flow  problem  after 
harvest  when  the  full  loans  are  usually 


Improve  agricultural  policy.  That  Is  our  re- 
spooaibility.  Those  who  do  not  Intend  to  do 
their  Job  should  go  home  and  give  someone 
else  a  chance. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  began 
holding  liearlngs  on  the  1985  farm  bill  two 
weeks  ago.  There  are  more  than  30  hearings 
scheduled  before  markup  of  the  legislation 
starts  in  May.  There  have  been  some  btear- 
IncB  on  various  Issues  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  There  Is  some  question 
whether  the  House  actually  Intends  to  write 
new  farm  legislation  this  year.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  budget  proceas  will  help  move 
things  along  before  we  run  Into  the  time  for 
planning  fall-sown  crops  In  June. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  farm  policies  of 
the  pa^  four  or  eight  yean  have  not 
worked  welL  They  liave  contributed  to  over- 
production and  low  commodity  prices.  They 
have  been  expensive,  and  not  Just  because 
of  some  decision  or  mismanagement  by  one 
administration  or  the  other.  Congress  can 
also  tske  Its  share  of  the  blame. 

Mill.  I  Iwlieve  we  can  write  a  good  biparti- 
san farm  program  that  worits  better  and 
costs  less.  And  even  if  we  cant  we  owe  it  to 
farmers  and  taxpayers  to  try. 


The  fsct  that  this  unnecessary  budget 
buster  was  vetoed  may  provide  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  convenient  excuse  for  sit- 
ting on  their  liands  and  delaying  action  on 
the  farm  bUL  Tliere  may  also  be  some  glib 
arguments  in  favor  of  "freeaing"  farm  sup- 
ports and  expenditures  at  IMS  levels  as  part 
of  the  budget  process. 

The  real  reason  for  inaction,  unfortunate- 
ly. Is  that  the  politteal  risks  of  trying  to  do 
something  responsible  to  help  the  farmer 
are  far  greater  than  the  likelihood  that  we 
will  write  "popular"  legislation.  A  number 
of  our  staunchest  farm  advocates  go 
tlirough  their  entire  congressional  careers 
without  ever  voting  for  a  farm  bilL  They 
can  never  be  satisfied.  Enough  Is  never 
enough.  They  would  rather  allow  agricul- 
ture to  continue  Its  downward  slide  and 
blame  the  administration  than  seek  respon- 
sible solutions  tliat  may  dissatisfy  some  of 
their  constituents. 

I  never  liave  and  never  will  participate  in 
this  charade.  Those  of  us  from  farm  states 
were  sent  here  to  develop  and.  It  Is  hoped. 


8IONIFICANT  DATE 

ICr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
that  our  great  Nation  la  one  which 
holds  out  the  promise  of  full  citizen- 
ship to  all.  regardless  of  "race,  creed 
or  color"  is  especially  pertinent  to 
recall  during  this  week. 

In  my  home  State  we  observe  March 
26  as  a  State  holiday  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  was  also  an  authentic 
member  of  royalty.  But  for  a  bloodless 
political  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii  he  might  have  become  a  king.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Hawails  "Citizen 
Prince"  Jonah  Kuhlo  Kalanianaole. 
former  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  His  is  an  absorbing  and  poign- 
ant story  of  political  leadership  in 
behalf  of  an  oppressed  people,  a  man 
who  by  his  personality  and  example 
became  one  of  the  most  beloved  fig- 
ures in  Hawaiian  history.  For  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  qualities  and  for  the 
enlightenment  of  readers  of  the 
Rzcoao  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  written  by  Phaenon  Landen 
of  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau,  entitled 
"Prince  Kuhlo— a  Man  Who  Might 
Have  Been  King,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Pu]*cx  KuHio— A  Mam  Who  Might  Havk 

BBKHKnro 

(By  Pliaenon  Landen) 

March  3«.  Kuhlo  E>ay.  Is  a  SUte  hoUday 
In  Hawaii  set  aside  to  honor  the  birth  date 
of  Jonah  Kutilo  Kalanianaole,  Hawaii's 
"Citlsen  Prince"— a  man  who,  except  for  a 
bloodless  revolution,  might  have  been  king. 

Prince  Kuhlo  was  bom  March  36.  1871  In 
a  grass  hut  on  the  Island  of  Kaual.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  high  chief  whose  father  was  the 
last  king  of  KauaL  His  mother  was  a  prin- 
cess and  sister  of  Queen  Kaplolanl,  consort 
of  King  Kalakaua 

Kuhlo's  mother  died  soon  after  his  birth 
and  he  and  his  two  older  brothers  were 


adopted  by  the  then  future  king.  David  Ka- 
lakaua and  his  wife  Kaplolanl.  who  were 
chOdless.  When  Kalakaiia  ascended  the 
throne  as  king  of  Hawaii  in  1874.  he  official- 
ly bestowed  the  title  of  prince  on  each  of 
the  boys. 

Kuhlo  grew  up  and  attended  school  in 
Honolulu  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  His  higher 
education  was  obtained  in  California  and  In 
England. 

Prince  Kuhlo's  expected  role  as  future 
king  of  Hawaii  was  shattered  abruptly  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  1893. 
Prince  Kuhlo  was  naturally  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  his  aunt.  Queen  Lllluokalanl 
(sister  of  the  deceased  Kalakaua)  and 
wanted  to  see  her  returned  to  her  throne. 
He.  like  many  Royalists  at  the  time.  Joined 
a  group  of  revolutionaries  who  tried  to  over- 
turn the  new  Republic  and  restore  the 
queen  to  her  throne.  His  actions  led  to  his 
arrest  and  a  charge  of  treason  for  which  he 
served  one  year  as  a  political  prisoner. 

A  year  after  his  pardon  and  release  from 
prison  In  1896.  Kuhio  married  Elizabeth 
Kahanu  Kaauvni.  daughter  of  a  chief  of 
Maui  and  lili  childhood  friend,  who  had 
faithfully  visited  him  every  day  during  his 
imprisonment. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  the  monarchial 
system  had  ended.  Kuhio  determined  that 
the  only  way  to  help  his  people  was  to  cease 
resisting  and  to  work  instead  within  the  po- 
litical structure  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  1903  he  was  elected  as  Hawaii's 
second  delegate  to  the  American  Congress,  a 
post  he  held  for  10  consecutive  terms  until 
his  death  In  1933. 

During  that  time,  Kuhlo  worked  hard  In 
Congress  to  champion  the  cause  aqd  welfare 
of  the  Hawaiian  people  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  He  argued 
fiercely  in  Congress,  telling  bis.  peers  of  his 
anxiety  over  the  diminishing  population  of 
the  Hawaiian  race  and  the  loss  of  the  peo- 
ple's lands.  Tet  as  an  ardent  American  he 
constantly  reminded  Hawalians  of  their 
good  fortune  In  being  dtiaens  of  the  United 
States.  In  relation  to  this,  his  main  concern, 
he  worked  for  aiMl  saw  the  passage,  in  1931, 
of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  a 
measure  that  allowed  for  the  leasing  of  cer- 
tain government  lands  as  homesteads  to 
native  Hawalians  at  a  very  ncmilnal  fee. 

Kuhio  accomplished  much  during  his  life 
to  help  his  people,  including  the  formation 
of  Hawaiian  Civic  Clubs  In  1917  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  his  people  to  t>ecome  Involved  In 
affairs  of  the  community.  These  clubs,  still 
active  today,  keep  the  memory  of  their  be- 
loved Prince  Kuhio  alive.  In  a  way,  Kuhlo's 
history  personified— it  may  be  said  to  be  to 
a  great  extent— Is  the  history  of  the  Hawai- 
ian race  in  its  transition  from  one  govern- 
mental era  to  another  through  all  the 
myriad,  and  often  painful,  changes. 

Kuhio  was  democratic,  lovable,  friendly 
and  generous  by  native,  so  he  was  loved  not 
only  by  his  people  in  Hawaii,  but  by  his  po- 
litical peers  in  Congress  ss  well.  When  he 
died,  his  eulogy  contained  so  many  Inspiring 
memorial  addresses  made  by  tils  Congres- 
sional colleagues  that  they  were  later  Iwund 
into  a  small  memorial  book. 

The  koa  wood  casket  In  which  Kuhlo  was 
buried  bore  the  inscription  "ke  alii  na- 
kaalana",  wtiich  means  "Prince  of  the  Citi- 
sens".  He  Is  entoml>ed  at  the  Royal  BCauso- 
leum  in  Nuuanu  Valley  in  Honolulu  where 
most  of  Hawaii's  royal  family  members  have 
been  laid  to  rest. 

The  Island  of  Kauai  honors  its  native 
priitce  each  year  with  a  week-long  festival. 
This  year's  events.  March  33-31,  start  with 
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canoe  raees  and  continue  with  runs,  a  rodeo, 
musical  pnd  hula  tributes,  and  a  memorial 
ceremonlr  at  Ills  statue  in  Prince  Kuhio 
Park.  Tne  festive  week  on  Kauai  ends  with 
a  royal  Moloku  baU. 

Prince  I  Kuhio  Day  observances  on  Oahu 
indude  a  celebration  at  the  Prince  Kuhio 
Federal  building  and  a  memorial  service  at 
the  Royil  Mausoleum  on  Match  36. 

On  Vtift  Sunday  before  Kuhio  Day,  at 
KawaiiOtao  Church  in  Honolulu— the 
churdi  puilt  by  early  misaionarif .  where 
Hawaii's;  royal  familiea  worshipped— a  spe- 
cial aerv|oe  will  be  held  to  honor  the  beloved 
"Citixenj  Prince"— a  man  who  might  have 
l)eenklnB. 


COirCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  I PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  mqmlng  businesg  is  ended. 


UNTIED  STATES-JAPAN  TRADE 

ISx.  pANFORTH.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  ^unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Semite  Concurrent  Resolution  15, 
relating  to  United  States-Japan  trade, 
and  it  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing tim0  agreement: 

That  30  minutes  oh  the  concurrent 
resolution,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween {the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  or  their  designees; 

That  no  amendments  be  in  order 
with  the  exception  of  the  committee 
reported  amendments: 

That  no  motions.  u>peals,  or  points 
of  ord^r  be  in  order;  and  that  the 
agreemjentbe  In  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object-i— 

Mr.  6TRD.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I 
simply  ask  a  couple  of  questions? 

What  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
mean  l^y  "committee  reported  amend- 
ments'1?  Are  those  amendments  that 
have  dready  been  explained  in  the 
news  media.  No.  1?  No.  2,  are  those 
amendments  in  the  measure  at  ttie 
desk  or  will  they  l>e  committee  report- 
ed amendments  that  will  be  offered 
from  the  fl(x>r  by  the  chairman  of  the 
commiitee  or  anyone  who  is  so  author- 
ized? 

Mr.  OANFORTH.  IiCadam  President, 
the  amendments  are  at  the  desk.  The 
amendinents  were  adopted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  original  version  of  Senate 
Concutrent  Resolution  15  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  yesterday, 
and  the  amendments  taken  together 
are  wl^at  have  been  repotted  in  the 
pt^ss.  I  

Mr.  BTRD.  And  there  will  not  be 
any  fl^r  amendments  offered  under 
the  tetminology  of  their  having  been 
committee-supported;  they  are  com- 
mittee jamendments.  and  so  on? 

Mr.  I  (ANFORTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  I ITRD.  I  have  nothing  further. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there   any   objections  to  the   agree- 


ment? Hearing  none,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleilc  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  15) 
relating  to  United  States-Japan  trade. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Senator  Dah- 
FORTH  has  done  all  of  the  woiic  on  this 
resolution,  and  he  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  the  credit  for  persuading  many 
of  us  who  previously  shared  a  differ- 
ent position  to  support  it,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  fitting  he  handle  the  time.  I 
therefore  relinquish  the  time  in  the 
unanimous-consent  order  that  I  have 
to  him  to  manage  the  bllL 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
I  yteld  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me 
merely  to  designate  on  this  side  who 
win  handle  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President. 
I  yield. 

Mi.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
time  on  this  side  wiU  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Ii£r.  Bcmtskn]  or  his  designee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Bfadam  President, 
again  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Maiiam  President,  several  weeks  ago 
the  President  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  request  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  an  extension  of  the 
voluntary  restraints  on  the  shipment 
of  Japanese  automobiles  into  the 
United  States.  That  announcement 
came  immediately  following  the  re- 
lease of  the  trade  statistics  for  1984. 
The  1984  trade  numbers  showed  that 
the  United  States  ran  a  bilateral  defi- 
cit with  Japan  of  approximately  $37 
billion.  The  estimates  of  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  voluntary  restraints  on 
automobile  imports  are  that  this  will 
mean  an  increased  level  of  Ji^ianese 
auto  sales  in  the  United  States  of 
somewhere  between  $4  billion  on  up — 
the  highest  figive  I  have  heard  Is 
about  $10  billion. 

This  concurrent  resolution  would 
have  been  a  bill  except  for  a  procedur- 
al problem.  The  procedural  problem  is 
that  the  House  takes  the  position  that 
trade  bills  have  to  originate  in  the 
Houee.  The  Finance  Committee  has 
not  yet  ireceived  a  House  bill  on  which 
to  put  this  proposition,  and  therefore 
the  best  we  (x>uld  do  was  a  sense-of- 
the-Congress  resolution. 

The  thrust  of  the  resolution  is  that 
the  $4  billion  plus  additional  sales  of 
Japanese  automobiles  must  be  offset 
by  at  least  that  amount  of  additional 


sales  by  the  United  States  in  the  Japa- 
nese market. 

The  theory  of  the  resolution  is  that 
it  focuses  on  results  rather  than  prom- 
ises. The  resolution  focuses  on  numeri- 
cal results.  If  the  Japanese  are  going 
to  be  shipping  z  number  of  dollars  of 
additional  cars  Into  markets,  we  are 
going  to  have  at  least  x  numbers  of 
dollars  of  additional  sales  into  the  Jap- 
anese markets.  Falling  that,  the  reso- 
lution calls  on  the  United  States  to  re- 
taliate. 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  what 
this  resolution  is  not.  This  resolution 
is  not  a  message  directed  to  the  Japa- 
nese. I  do  not  think  transmitting  mes- 
sages does  very  much  good.  Rather. 
the  resolution  is  designed  to  establish 
a  policy  in  international  trade,  a  policy 
which  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  that  $37  billion  is 
too  much,  tliat  the  $37  billion  is  not 
going  to  be  Increased  by  Increased 
sales  of  automobiles,  and  that  the 
United  States  deserves  equal  treat- 
ment by  the  Japanese:  and  if  we  do 
not  get  it,  we  will  act  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  me  4 
minutes  or  3Vi  minutes? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  I  am 
going  to  support  this  resolution,  as  I 
did  yesterday  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

I  wiU  agree,  for  the  sake  of  not  being 
disagreeable  with  my  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Trade  SubccHomittee,  that 
this  is  not  a  message;  that  it  is  action 
oriented,  even  though,  unfortunately, 
as  he  has  described  it.  it  is  a  resolu- 
tion; and  a  resolution  carries  with  it 
only  moral  weight,  not  legal  weight, 
and  there  is  a  difference. 

I  must  say  that  even  if  this  were  a 
bill,  I  think  it  scarcely  meets  the  test 
of  taking  the  kind  of  action  and 
achieving  the  kind  of  performance  on 
the  part  of  Japan  that  is  needed  at 
this  time. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  serious 
trade  problem  with  Japan;  but  what  is 
less  well  known  is  that,  as  serious  as 
our  problem  is,  the  problems  of  other 
countries  with  Jvptuk.  are  worse. 
Where  their  currencies  are  relatively 
weak  and  the  yen  is  strong,  as  was  the 
case  of  Korea  and  Germany,  they 
have  even  less  success  penetrating  the 
Japanese  market  than  we  do,  in  spite 
of  our  strong  dollar  and,  relative  to 
the  doUar,  the  weak  yen. 

What  is  the  problem?  The  problem 
is  that  the  Japanese  nation  has 
become  the  most  protectionist  nation 
on  Earth.  It  Is  not  new.  It  started 
many  years  ago,  even  before  the  MeUi 
period,  but  today  what  we  see  is  a 
policy  that  protects  infant  industries. 
It  is  a  policy  that  protects  declining  in- 
dustries for  decades.  It  is  a  policy 
called  industrial  targeting,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  part  of  which  is  to 
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protect  those  biductriei  that  are  tar- 
geted while  they  are  growing. 

At  each  stage,  that  protection  gath- 
ers political  support  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet  and  the  bureaucracy 
that  Is  responsive  to,  appointed  by. 
and  works  with  the  politicians  in  the 
Diet— an  entire  constituency  for  con- 
tinuing Japan's  kind  of  protectionism. 

Unless  we  take  much  stronger 
action— and  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bUl  that  provides  for  a  20-peroent 
across-the-board  stircharge,  aimed 
only  at  Japan,  on  all  imports  from 
Japan,  to  last  for  3  years— unless  we 
take  that  kind  of  direct,  specific 
action,  their  politicians  are  never 
going  to  understand  the  need  to  act  to 
dismantle  their  trade  barriers.  UntU 
that  happens.  I  am  afraid  we  will  be 
imn^ig  resolution  after  resolution  for 
many  years  to  come  without  achieving 
any  results. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes in  support  of  the  resolution. 

lladam  President,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  time  has  oamt  lot  action.  It 
has  been  said  again  and  again  that  the 
patience  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  run  out.  My  own  patience  is 
exhausted.  We  are  facing  an  intoler- 
able situation. 

The  trade  deficit  with  Japan  has 
grown  from  $10  billion  in  1980  to  over 
$37  billion  in  19S4.  Actions  recently 
announced  In  regard  to  auto  exports 
by  themselves  would  push  that  deficit 
to  $42  bOllon. 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  concept 
of  free  trade.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, with  wh<«n  I  am  very  proud  to 
Join  in  being  a  major  sponsor  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  have  a  reputation  of 
being  stnmgly  for  free  trade.  But  one 
nation  cannot  bring  about  free  trade 
by  Itself.  It  takes  two  parties.  It  takes 
two  trading  partners  who  are  c(»nmlt- 
ted  to  free  and  open  trade  with  each 
other. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  Japan,  if  it 
were  to  drop  its  unfair  trade  practices, 
could  realistically  Increase  its  purpose 
of  competitive  UjS.  goods  by  at  least 
$10  bOllon  a  year. 

Secretary  of  State  Shults.  in  the  fall 
of  1M4.  issued  an  update  on  the  fail- 
ure of  Japan  to  take  actions  it  should 
be  taking  in  order  to  open  Its  markets 
to  American  products.  Negotiations 
are  currently  underway  on  telecom- 
munications, wood  products,  electron- 
ics, medical  equipment,  pharmaceuti- 
cals, and  other  products.  These  negoti- 
ations must  be  encouraged  and  should 
be  concluded  in  a  positive  way  in  the 
near  future. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  those  ne- 
gotiating on  the  part  of  Japan  under- 
stand that  our  patience  has  worn  thin, 
that  they  can  expect  from  us  not 
simply  more  talk  but  action,  if  we  do 
not  have  an  opening  of  Japanese  mar- 
kets to  products  in  these  areas  where 
we  are  competitive.  I  mention  agricul- 


tural products  as  well.  Japanese  Im- 
ports of  beef  to  the  United  States  were 
increased  by  only  2  otmces  per  capita 
last  year,  and  this  meager  gain  came 
about  only  after  long  and  arduous  ne- 
gotiations. 

There  comes  a  time,  if  we  are  going 
to  preserve  free  trade  and  avoid  a 
round  of  protectionism  in  remwnse. 
that  we  have  to  take  firm  action  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  we  mean 
business.  Unilateral  disarmament  does 
not  bring  the  other  side  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  in  arms  reduction  talks.  It 
is  clear  that  talk,  by  Itself,  has  not 
worked  with  the  Japanese.  Apparent- 
ly, they  have  not  understood  our  good 
faith  efforts  at  negotiations. 

Therefore,  it  is  time  for  us  to  begin 
to  consider  concrete  action  that,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  start  a  round  of  trade 
barriers  and  protectionism  on  both 
sides  but  wiU  be  enough  of  a  shock, 
enough  of  a  statement  that  we  mean 
business,  that  will  bring  the  other  side 
to  the  negotiating  table,  so  that  we 
can  start  the  cycle  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  a  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers. 

I  think  this  resolution  is  timely.  I 
think  it  is  clear  from  the  debate  In  the 
Finance  Committee  yesterday  that  if 
there  is  no  response  from  the  adminis- 
tration in  terms  of  taking  concrete  ac- 
tions, and  certainly  if  there  is  no  re- 
sponse on  the  side  of  the  Japanese  ne- 
gotiators who  are  now  negotiating 
with  officials  of  our  own  Oovemment 
on  the  removal  of  some  trade  barriers 
which  they  have  now  directed  against 
our  producers,  there  will  be  further 
action  in  Coninress.  I  belelve  this  reso- 
lution sends  that  message  very  clearly. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  BCadam  President.  In 
1816.  an  American  businessman  tried 
to  sell  products  in  Jv>*n.  but  faUed. 
The  Japanese,  he  said.  "Told  us  they 
had  plenty  of  everything  we  had  to 
offer." 

Unfortunately,  things  haven't 
changed  much.  Japan  still  protects  its 
market  as  stubbornly  as  in  1816.  But 
now,  finally,  our  patience  is  running 
out.  The  situation  reminds  me  of  a 
Japanese  proverb:  "The  sack  of  a 
man's  patience  is  tied  with  a  slipknot." 
Well,  the  slipknot  is  tightening. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  a  Japanese 
poem: 

I  alwmys  knew  that  one  day  I  would  travel 
down  this  road,  only  I  did  not  know  It  would 
be  so  soon. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
we  would  be  traveling  down  this  road, 
where  we  stop  talking  and  start  acting. 

I  do  not  have  enough  time  alloted  to 
me  to  explain  all  the  reasons  why  we 
have  to  start  acting  today.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Japan's  market  is  closed.  And 
not  Just  to  beef,  but  also  to  telecom- 
munications, processed  forest  prod- 
ucts, pharmaceuticals,  electronics— 
you  name  it. 


It  is  true  that  some  of  the  problem 
arises  here  at  home.  We  have  to  in- 
crease our  productivity,  bring  our  defi- 
cits down,  and  generally  get  our  house 
in  order.  But  that  is  only  half  the 
story. 

The  other  half  is  the  failure  of  the 
country  of  Japan  to  live  up  to  its 
world  responsibility. 

No  country  has  benefited  more  by 
an  open  free-trading  system  than  has 
the  ooimtry  of  Japan— no  other  coun- 
try. Consequently,  no  country  has 
more  to  lose  if  the  barriers  break 
down.  If  we  revert  to  Smoot-Hawley 
protectionism,  than  the  country  of 
Japan  has. 

Given  this  situation.  Japan  has  a  re- 
q>onsiblllty  to  open  its  markets  to 
American  products  and  to  other  Third 
World  countries'  products.  They  are 
not. 

Let's  look  at  the  statistics.  The 
United  States  imports  58  percent  of 
the  Third  World  countries'  exports. 
Japan's  economy  is  half  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  you  would 
think  that  Japan  would  Import  rough- 
ly 25  percent.  26  percent.  27  percent  of 
the  Third  World  countries'  exiwrts. 

Madam  President,  that  doesn't 
happen.  In  fact,  Ji4>an  imports  only  8 
percent  of  the  Third  World  countries' 
exports. 

So,  we  see  that  Japan  is  closing  its 
markets  not  only  to  American  prod- 
ucts but  also  to  Third  World  countries' 
products.  As  a  consequence,  those 
Third  World  countries  inundate  us 
with  their  products.  They  do  not  have 
access  to  Japan,  so  they  flood  our  mar- 
kets because  we  are  open. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AHsasws).  The  Senator's  3  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
have  to  go  much  farther  than  we  have 
thus  far.  But,  before  that  happens,  the 
country  of  Japan  realizes  that  the 
days  of  talk  are  over  and  the  days  of 
action  are  beginning.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  hope  that  the  country  of 
Japan  lives  up  to  its  world  responsibil- 
ities and  opens  up  its  markets.  That 
way,  we  can  avoid  protectionism  and 
instead  achieve  our  true  goal,  which  is 
an  open  trading  system  where  trade 
flows  freely  and  Japan  opens  up  its 
markets  not  only  to  American  prod- 
ucts but  to  other  countries'  products 
as  welL 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  the  Seiuttor 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  D^NFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  ttilnute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I 

BCr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  resolution  be  called  a  restrictive 
antitrust;  resolution,  so  be  It.  I  never 
voted  for  one  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  one.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  regard  this  as  sheer  retalia- 
tion. I  have  reached  the  limits  of  my 
patience  [with  the  Japanese.  I  have 
reached  {the  limits  of  trying  to  open 
our  marllets  to  wood,  dtriis,  meat,  and 
electronics. 

All  they  have  done  Is  defer  acti(m 
and  turn  their  back  to  us. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  chair- 
man of  Che  Finance  Committee.  I  am 
going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  retali- 
ate in  kind  to  any  of  their  products 
that  come  to  this  country. 

Mr.  D^INFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  adnutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylntanla. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  jfrom  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port thi4  resolution  because  it  is  only 
as  far  as  we  can  go  at  this  mcHnent.  My 
sense  is  to  take  much  stronger  action 
based  on  what  the  Jv>anese  are  doing. 

I  believe  at  this  moment  we  should 
be  doingitwo  things: 

One.  la  not  to  have  our  markets  open 
at  all  to  the  Japanese  unless  their 
markets  are  reciprocally  open  to  us. 

Second,  stop  subsidising  dumped 
goods  coining  from  J^ian.  and  for  that 
matter  from  every  other  country. 

Earlier  this  week  I  was  in  Pitts- 
burg PA.  meeting  with  some  200  un- 
employed workers  who  are  in  a  desper- 
ate circtttnstance  looking  for  an  exten- 
sion of  imemployment  compensation 
benefits*  and  their  plight  can  be  sig- 
nificantly traced  to  unfair  foreign 
predatoi^  trade  practices  of  subsidized 
diunplng  coming  into  this  country 
partly  oh  steel,  partly  on  automobUes. 
partly  at.  many,  many  other  goods. 

Mr.  Pvesldent.  this  a  very  mild  reso- 
lution which  I  do  support,  but  let  it  be 
a  signal  that  imless  there  is  some  re- 
straint knd  some  sensibility  on  the 
part  of  I  the  Japanese  this  Congress 
may  sodn  come  forward  with  legisla- 
tion on  domestic  content  which  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  support,  some- 
thing that  I  have  not  been  wiUlng  to 
slipi  onto.  Quota  legislation  that  was 
introduoed  last  year  on  steel  is  gaining 
adherents,  and,  if  there  is  not  reci- 
procity, in  the  absence  of  subsidies 
and  dumping,  I  think  this  resolution  is 
a  signal  that  there  may  be  much  more 
drastic  action  coming  out  of  this  body. 
I  thaiik  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  jrielqlng  this  time,  and  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  reso- 
lution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were^  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Saiator  from  Texas^ 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  President.  I  state  for  the  benefit 
of  those  here  that  we  are  seeking  an 
additional  30  minutes,  if  we  can  clear 
that.  I  have  discussed  It  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  My  understanding  is 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  reluctant  sup- 
porter of  this  resolution,  and  I  am  a 
reluctant  supporter  because  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  far  enough. 

I  have  seen  this  kind  of  resolution 
come  and  go  without  any  noticeable 
Impact  on  Tokyo. 

I  would  have  voted  against  it  in  the 
committee  yesterday  if  I  had  not  been 
assured  that  the  committee  will  soon 
be  acting  on  a  measure  providing  for 
mandatory  action  in  this  regard. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a  bill 
that  Senator  Daitporth  and  I  helped 
pass  through  the  Senate  last  year. 
That  bill  provides: 

If  the  President  deteimines  that  action  by 
the  United  States  is  appropriate  to  respond 
to  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country  or  instrumoitality.  that  is  unjustifi- 
able, unreasonable  or  discriminatory  and 
burdois  or  restricts  n.S.  conuneroe,  the 
President  shall  take  all  the  apiMopriate  and 
feasible  action  on  a  nondlBcriminatory  basis 
or  soldy  against  the  foreign  country  in- 
volved. 

It  took  us  3  years  to  get  that  single 
paragn«>h  in  place.  We  had  to  fight 
for  every  word  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  the 
President  already  has  the  power  to  do 
8(Hnethlng  about  the  protectionism 
that  has  been  taking  place  in  Jvpasx 
and  is  taking  place  today. 

The  Jitfianese  Government  is  now 
talking  about  limiting  their  increase  in 
exports  to  us  of  automobiles  to  some 
24  percent.  This  is  a  typical  action  by 
Japan.  They  say  nothing  about  open- 
ing up  their  markets,  only  about  limit- 
ing the  increase  in  their  exports.  We 
have  seen  that  kind  of  an  action  time 
and  time  again. 

Tou  are  seeing  this  country  become 
a  debtor  nation.  In  5  more  years,  at 
the  present  rate,  we  will  have  a  $1  tril- 
lion net  external  debt.  Japan  will  have 
over  $500  billion  external  siuplus— a 
creditor  nation.  That  is  an  incredible 
turnaround  in  the  debtor-creditor  rela- 
tionship in  the  world. 

This  is  a  bit  like  what  hi4>pened 
with  OPEC  a  decade  ago.  But  this  has 
far  more  impact  than  that.  This  will 
not  be  a  temporary  situation  unless 
this  country  begins  to  do  something 
about  it. 

People  say,  "Well,  the  United  States 
is  becoming  a  service-oriented  Nation. 
What  is  happening  is  Just  the  begin- 
ning of  the  change  that  is  taking  place 
in  your  economy." 


Mr.  President,  we  cannot  remain  a 
great  Nation  unless  we  have  a  diversi- 
fied manufacturing  base  in  this  coun- 
try of  ours.  When  y'ou  talk  about  serv- 
ices you  are  talking  about  many  things 
that  are  not  exportable.  Tou  are  talk- 
ing about  health  care  services  and 
about  other  kinds  of  nontradable  serv- 
ices to  the  citizowy  of  this  country. 

People  say.  "Well,  what  you  are 
moving  toward  is  protectionism,  and 
this  is  going  to  lead  to  a  trade  war." 
What  do  you  think  we  are  in?  We  have 
been  in  a  trade  war.  and  we  are  losing 
it. 

People  say.  "You  have  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  worid  of  what 
a  free  trading  nation  is." 

Though  we  have  some  protectionsim 
in  this  country,  we  are  the  greatest 
free-trading  nation  still  around  in  the 
world.  But  are  we  serving  as  an  exam- 
ple? 

What  coimtry  are  the  lesser-devel- 
oped countries  using  as  an  example 
now?  Not  us.  The  example  they  are 
following  Is  Jiu>an— because  they  see 
the  Japanese  example  working.  And 
that  is  what  you  are  going  to  see  in 
South  Korea,  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  see  in  Singapore,  that  is  what 
you  are  going  to  see  around  the  rest  of 
the  world,  as  these  newly  industrial- 
ized coimtries  follow  Japanese  prac- 
tices and  say,  "We  will  protect  our 
burgeoning  industries;  we  will  hold  out 
U.S.  goods,  but  we  can  export  our 
products  to  the  United  States  with  im- 
punity and  we  can  take  over  their  mar- 
kets." 

Once  they  develop  their  market 
share  in  this  country,  we  will  have  a 
tough  time  ever  getting  it  back.  And 
the  problem  is  aggravated  when  some 
of  our  Intematioiul  convanles  move 
offshore  and  then  sh^  the  goods  they 
have  made  abroad  back  to  us. 

Prime  Minister  Nakasone  was  here 
and  had  a  nice  social  visit  with  our 
President.  The  President  talked  to 
him  about  trade.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan  was  sympathetic  to  our  con- 
cerns. He  said  he  would  go  back  and 
try  to  do  something  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

But  what  did  the  bureaucrats  bacA 
there  in  Japan  say?  "Prime  Ministers 
in  our  country  come  and  go."  And  so 
the  situation  remains  the  same. 

In  Japan,  with  its  cultural  back- 
ground and  its  history,  it  has  long 
been  understood  that  they  must  trade 
to  survive.  But  trade  involves  import- 
ing as  well  as  exporting.  There  is  a  se- 
rious problem  In  carrying  export  pro- 
motion too  far.  We  are  heading  toward 
a  situation  where  we  may  become  a 
trillion-dolliir  net  debtor  nation  in  the 
next  5  years  while  Japan  has  become  a 
$500  billion  creditor  nation.  It  becomes 
a  very  unhealthy  situation  when  they 
continue  to  increase  their  exports  to 
us  while  densrlng  us  access  to  their 
markets,  enlarging  on  what  already  is 
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by  far  the  biggest  merchandiae  trade 
surplus  that  any  nation  has  ever 
gained  over  another  one. 

If  Japan  wishes  to  keep  our  maricets 
open  to  than,  they  need  to  import 
enough  American  goods  so  that  there 
are  some  interests  in  this  country  that 
wiU  be  concerned  about  lostag  maricets 
already  established  in  Japan.  If  we 
had  a  reasonable  merchandise  trade 
balance  with  Japan,  where  we  were  ex- 
porting substantial  amounts,  some- 
thing on  a  par  with  what  they  are 
sending  to  us,  then  we  would  have  a 
citizenry  here  that  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  keep  that  trade  rela- 
tionship on  an  equal  basis.  But  that  is 
not  what  is  tailing  place.  People  do  not 
feel  a  stake  in  trade  with  Japan  be- 
cause it  is  not  reciprocal. 

Let  me  give  as  an  example  the  do- 
mestic content  proposal.  I  ran  for  re- 
election in  liM2.  We  have  automobUe 
assembly  plants  in  my  State.  I  opposed 
requiring  domestic  content  in  automo- 
biles imder  U.S.  law.  It  became  an 
election  issue,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  dissat- 
isfied constitutuents  because  I  op- 
posed a  domestic  content  requirement. 
I  did  not  think  that  was  the  way  to  go. 

I  hear  others  say  that  we  ought  to 
put  a  10-percent  surtax  on  all  imports. 
Every  econometric  model  I  have  seen 
indicates  that  when  you  do  that  tjrpe 
of  thing,  aU  the  numbers  turn  down. 
You  tiave  a  very  temporary  payoff  and 
then  it  becomes  very  negative.  And 
you  have  hurt  your  country. 

What  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  is 
some  bilateral  action  against  those 
countries  that  have  been  flagrant  in 
their  opposition  to  our  products 
coming  into  their  country.  There  are 
some  products  we  are  not  competitive 
with  the  Japanese  on.  We  understand 
that.  But  there  are  other  products 
where  we  really  are  out  front.  We  are 
<m  the  cutting  edge  of  scientific  ad- 
vances. And  those  products  should  be 
available  to  the  J^iMuiese  market  and 
to  the  Japanese  consumer. 

I  look  at  the  pages  of  ads  that  are 
taken  in  this  country  to  try  to  Influ- 
ence the  U.S.  Congress.  Japanese  in- 
terests will  take  a  whole  page,  wanting 
to  be  sure  that  every  Congressman 
reads  it  at  that  morning  breakfast 
table.  I  think  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  I  think  the  National  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  and  I  think  the 
n.8.  farm  groups  ought  to  take  full 
page  ads  in  the  Tokyo  newspapers. 

Show  them  what  a  sirloin  steak  costs 
in  Japan  and  what  it  costs  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Oo  right  down  the  list.  Show 
them  what  orange  juice  sells  for  here 
and  what  it  sells  for  in  Japan.  They 
have  domestic  content  on  orange  Jiiice 
in  Jman.  When  they  talk  about  open- 
ing up  their  markets  to  us.  when  we  fi- 
nally got  them  to  take  some  orange 
Juice,  it  was  only  on  condition  the  U.S. 
Juice  was  mixed  with  JH>anese  orange 
Juice  before  you  are  allowed  to  sell  it 


in  Japan.  We  have  the  same  kind  of 
problem  on  beef. 

We  have  heard  all  kinds  of  argu- 
ments. They  say,  "We  cannot  take 
your  product  because  the  car  is  too 
large"  or  "This  product  does  not  fit 
our  cultural  background."  A  lot  of 
that  is  baloney.  A  lot  of  that  is  a  sub- 
terfuge. 

Take  the  beef  situation.  Our  beef  is 
as  good  as  their  beef.  We  do  not  have 
any  cultural  background  problems 
there.  Tet.  they  put  up  enormous  bar- 
riers to  the  importation  of  our  beef. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  heard 
the  story  in  the  Senate  of  the  fight  to 
open  the  Japanese  beef  mariiet.  And 
when  we  finally  found  out  that  they 
were  talcing  16.000  metric  tons  that 
turned  out  to  be  Just  about  one-quar- 
ter pound  burger  per  Japanese  per 
year.  When  we  finally  got  them  to 
take  another  14.000  metric  tons,  all  we 
did  was  gain  another  quarter  pounder. 

It  is  to  the  benefit  of  each  nation 
that  we  get  back  to  free  trade.  But 
every  OATT  round  we  have  had— and 
particularly  the  first  five— we  traded 
away  economic  advantages  on  trade 
for  some  advantage  we  thought  we 
were  gaining  in  foreign  policy. 

Finally,  you  ended  up  with  a  wide 
disparity  between  the  access  of  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  our  market 
and  our  access  to  theirs.  It  is  not  just 
JiUMUi  we  are  talking  about.  I  have  a 
great  admiration  for  the  people  of 
Japan.  They  have  done  an  incredible 
job,  but  they  are  also  the  smartest,  the 
toughest,  and  the  most  patient  nego- 
tiators on  trade. 

They  will  talk  and  talk  and  ship  and 
ship  and  talk  and  talk  and  ship  and 
ship.  When  they  finally  make  some 
concession,  it  is  a  modicimi.  It  is  noth- 
ing of  great  significance.  How  long  do 
you  think  it  is  going  to  take  to  get 
some  kind  of  a  concession  on  telecom- 
munications gear?  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously that  when  you  look  at  what  our 
former  negotiators  have  done  you  will 
see  much  success.  I  was  talking  to  one 
of  our  negotiators  the  other  day  who 
said  he  made  up  to  52  trips  back  and 
forth  between  here  and  Jvpta  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  yet  during  all  that 
period  of  time  our  deficit  in  trade  with 
Japan  has  continued  to  increase.  Can 
you  imagine  how  long  it  is  going  to 
take  them  to  agree  to  buy  $2  billion  of 
n.S.  Telecommunications  equipment? 

Some  people  say  retaliation  is  pro- 
tectionism. I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
case  at  all.  We  are  really  against  pro- 
tectionism. What  we  are  asking  for  is 
the  opening  up  of  their  markets,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  we  have  to  go 
through  this  narrow  tunnel  of  tough 
trade  actions  to  get  back  to  something 
that  resembles  free  trade. 

Consider  the  situation  with  agricul- 
tural trade  with  the  European 
Common  Market.  With  all  the  barriers 
they  put  up  to  our  products,  we  ought 
to  be  doing  something  about  it.  Tet  in 


the  14  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
we  have  not  had  any  serious  negotia- 
tions on  agriculture  in  which  we  were 
able  to  make  any  headway  with  the 
European  market.  A  good  example  of 
that  is  what  they  do  to  subsidize  and 
diunp  sugar.  Today  in  the  European 
market,  they  pay  the  French  farmer 
27  cents  a  pound  for  sugar.  Since  the 
result  is  that  they  produce  more  sugar 
than  they  consume,  they  dump  it  on 
the  world  marlcet  at  4  to  5  cents  and 
destroy  that  commodity  market.  Look 
what  they  did  to  Central  America. 
Sugar  Is  the  principal  export  crop  for 
Central  America.  Last  year,  that 
dumping  cost  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin  approximately  $3  bil- 
lion. Imagine  the  contribution  that 
made  to  the  economic  unrest  and  the 
political  unrest  of  Central  America. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  using 
our  siuplus  products  in  this  country  to 
compete  with  the  European  Common 
Maiicet  head  to  head,  follow  their 
practices  as  we  did  in  Egypt  where  we 
sold  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
wheat  flour  heavily  discounted.  The 
European  Common  BCarket  had  taken 
that  market  away  from  us. 

When  we  took  that  kind  of  direct 
action,  the  European  Common  Bfarket 
was  really  shaken  ui>— untU  they  real- 
ized that  this  was  just  an  ad  hoc  re- 
sponse. The  State  Department  moved 
in  and  said,  "We  can't  do  that.  We  are 
going  to  hurt  somebody's  feelings."  If 
we  had  taken  actions  like  the  Egyptian 
flour  sale  for  6  months,  using  some  of 
the  surplus  farm  products  we  have  in 
this  country,  you  would  have  seen  a 
situation  where  the  Etiropean 
Common  Market  would  have  taken  us 
seriously,  they  would  have  come  to  the 
bargaining  table,  and  we  would  have 
gotten  rid  of  some  of  these  subsidies 
that  cost  their  consumers  and  our  con- 
siuiers  so  much,  and  that  cost  their 
taxpayers  and  our  taxpayers  so  much. 
But  unless  we  get  tough,  they  are  not 
going  to  respect  mere  words  of  com- 
plaint. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  pending 
resolution,  but  we  need  something 
much  more  than  that  if  we  are  going 
to  make  any  headway. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  last  year  took 
the  lead  in  helping  pass  legislation 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  did  every- 
thing I  could  to  assist  him  as  we  man- 
aged that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  But  the  tools  we  gave  the 
President  are  not  being  utilized.  This 
administration  has  not  done  what  it 
could  have  done.  This  administration 
has  no  trade  strategy  and  no  trade 
policy. 

In  my  personal  opinion,  one  of  the 
reasons  Bill  Brock  is  no  longer  the 
Trade  Representative  and  was  willing 
to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Labor— I  am 
sure  he  would  have  to  deny  this  as  a 
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policy  matter— la  becauae  he  really  was 
not  backed  up.  He  had  woriced  up  a 
good  tra4e  policy  for  our  relations 
with  J^WL  But  he  received  very  little 
support  in  that  regard. 

There  ake  too  many  different  voices 
out  there  talking  about  trade  policy 
and  representing  the  U.S.  Gk>vemment 
in  trade  matters.  The  State  Depart- 
ment on  tihe  one  side,  the  Defense  De- 
partment on  another  aide.  Commerce 
Departm^t  on  another  aide,  and  the 
Trade  Rapresentative  off  somewhere 
onhisowtL 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  people  sajr: 
"How  do«s  this  affect  me?  Am  I  not 
getting  a  lower  price  for  the  tennis 
shoes  I  b^y,  or  whatever  the  product 
might  be  becauae  of  open  UJ3.  im- 
ports?" 

The  prdblem  is  that  you  had  better 
have  a  Jdb  to  pay  for  imports.  What 
you  are  going  to  see  Is  more  and  more 
of  those  jobs  exported  overseas.  For 
example,  the  24-peroent  Increase  in 
automoble  imports  will  coat  us  an  ad- 
dlUonal  estimated  90,000  Jobs. 

Imports  of  one  car  or  even  one  prod- 
uct line  by  Itself  does  not  hurt,  but 
now  it  is  adding  up  to  our  becoming 
the  major  debtor  naticm  in  the  world. 

We  caiinot  continue  that  kind  of 
mode  of  qperatlon  without  finally  low- 
ering the|  standard  of  living  of  all  our 
people. 

So  it  is  Important  that  we  work  back 
toward  ffee  trade.  We  will  only  get 
that  by  opening  up  other  markets,  at 
least  as  #pen  as  the  markets  in  this 
country.  ! 

Mr.  BEHTSEN.  ISx.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  idbsenoe  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  wai  the  Senator  with- 
hold on  tnat? 

Mr.  B^TSEN.  I  will  withhold  the 
request  tor  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BlolD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand thalt  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  Senators  to  extoid  the  time 
for  debate,  let  us  say,  30  minutes. 
Would  It  be  agreeable  If  we  extend  the 
time  to  2  p  jn.?  That  is  45  minutes. 

Bto.  BENTSEN.  That  Is  fine. 

Mr.  SHECTEK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving ^e  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BYtRD.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
make  thd  request.  I  did  not  put  the  re- 
quest. Tlkat  would  be  something  the 
floor  maiiagers  would  do. 

Ifr.  DAOT*ORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  perf edily  satisfactory  to  our  side  to 
extend  debate  until  2  o'clock,  with  the 
understaiding  that  the  time  would  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  B9«TSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
made  thd  request  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
majority  [leader  and  minority  leader, 
and  I  thiak  it  would  be  very  helpf  uL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  make  such 
a  unanlnpus-consent  request? 

Mr.  dANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  thsJt  request 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  1  rom  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  without 
any  Intention  of  objecting,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  unanimous- 
oonsent  agreement  be  added  to  provide 
for  a  5-mlnute  colloquy  to  occur  next 
between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  lifr.  Packwood,  and 
myself. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  lb.  President, 
that  is  satisfactory  to  me.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  woiild  be  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  is  the  amended  unani- 
moua-oonsmt  request  agreed  to? 

Hearing  no  objection,  the  request  is 
granted. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recoffilzed. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senators  for 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
mmt  to  the  pending  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  an  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  an  additional  6 
months  under  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  legislation  which  I 
introduced  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  I 
had  Intended  to  offer  that  amendment 
to  this  vehicle  as  the  first  available  ve- 
hicle, but  had  not  done  so  based  upon 
assurances  which  were  given  to  me  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Packwood. 

Earlier  this  week,  on  Tuesday,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  extend  the  un- 
employment conu)ensatlon  benefits 
for  an  additional  0-month  period  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  problems 
faced  by  the  unemployed  across  this 
Nation  and  especially  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

At  that  time,  in  a  floor  statement.  I 
related  the  findings  that  I  had  ob- 
served at  open-house  town  meetings 
all  across  Pennsylvania,  and  specifical- 
ly the  grave  problons  of  the  unem- 
ployed steelworkers  and  carpenters 
and  other  unemployed  people  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  a  meeting  which  I  attended 
on  Monday.  There  is  great  pain  and 
suffering  in  the  land,  and  there  is  a 
need  for  the  extension  of  these  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  and  I 
had  awaited  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
matter  to  be  on  the  floor  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  Senator  Packwood,  who 
ha6  given  me  substantial  assurances, 
which  he  is  about  to  recite,  so  that  I 
think  it  ini4>propriate  to  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time,  especially  in 
the  context  that  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution may  be  the  start  of  a  process  to 
give  some  relief  to  the  unemployed  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  imemployed  of 
this  Nation  from  predatory  trade  prac- 
tices, those  at  which  this  resolution  is 
directed.  

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Might  I  respond 
to  the  Senator? 

BCr.  SPECTER.  Tes. 

Bfr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
next  Tuesday  the  Finance  Committee 


will  have  a  markup  on  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bllL  I  have 
checked  with  the  administration.  They 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  any  bOl. 

What  I  am  going  to  try  to  suggest,  at 
least,  is  an  extension  of  the  eligibility 
for  benefits  of  those  who  are  currently 
on  benefits;  not  new  claimants,  but 
those  who  are  currently  on  it.  The  cost 
is  about  $100  million.  Whether  or  not 
even  that  is  acceptable,  I  do  not  know. 

But  there  will  be  a  maAm>  on'Tues- 
day  in  the  Finance  CcHumittee.  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Con- 
gressman ROBTBHKOWSKI.  He  iS  VlADg 
to  try  to  move  a  bilL  If  we  are  going  to 
help  these  people  at  all.  we  have  to  do 
it  next  wedc  We  will  be  in  recess  the 
week  after.  Their  beneflts  stop  on 
March  31.  There  wiU  be  a  markup. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  sajrs  he  is  not  sure  whether 
that  will  be  acceptable.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  sajrs  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
unemployed,  or  aoo^table  to  the  Fi- 
nance Ctmunittee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  mean  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  hope  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Finance  Cranmittee 
and  perhaps  to  the  Senate  before 
facing  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  adminlstraticm. 

My  request  to  Senator  Packwood 
has  been  for  a  6-month  extension  or, 
in  the  alisenoe  of  that,  for  a  5-month 
extension,  because  I  think  the  matter 
ought  to  be  addressed  in  stHne  forceful 
way  at  this  time. 

But  we  wHl  abide  by  the  events  of 
Tuesday  in  seeing  precisely  what  will 
come  out  of  that  maricup.  As  I  say,  I 
am  not  offering  the  amendment  at 
this  time  because  I  think  that  this 
concurrent  resolution  ought  to  go  for- 
ward   without    amendment    and    be 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  action  in  scheduling  the  mailcup 
on  Tuesday  and  the  expectation  that 
we  can  see  some  action  for  the  unem- 
ployed sometime  next  week. 

BCr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  majority  leader. 

IiCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  resolution  is  a  timely  effort  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Senate  on  our 
growing  trade  imbalance  with  Japan.  I 
would  only  say  that  this  resolution  as 
modified  by  the  Finance  Committee 
represents  a  powerful  sentiment  in  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  United  States, 
that  we  have  now  exhausted  all  rea- 
sonable methods  for  tJtlking  away  our 
differences  on  trade  with  the  Japanese 
Government.  We  are  not  drawing  a 
line  in  the  sand  and  threatening  im- 
mediate retaliation  if  access  to  the 
Jmianese  maricet  remains  tightly  con- 
strained. However,  we  are  saying  that, 
at  $37  billion  in  1984,  our  trade  deficit 
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with  Japan  hai  reached  an  Intolerable 
level  and  simply  must  not  continue  to 
grow. 

BcrauTioa  or  voLunuiT  urhaiiit 

As  we  all  know,  the  administration 
decided  about  a  month  ago  not  to  at- 
tanpt  to  renegotiate  the  Voluntary 
Restraint  Agreement  on  Imports  of 
Japanese  automobiles  that  has  been  in 
effect  for  the  past  4  years.  Their  ra- 
tionale, which  I  fiilly  endorse,  is  that 
the  VRA  has  served  as  a  tacit  endorse- 
raxiaX  of  our  trade  status  quo  with 
Japan  and  that  the  status  quo  has 
become  clearly  unacceptable. 

Our  negotiators  in  the  Office  of  the 
n.S.  Trade  Representative  have 
knodted  on  every  door,  met  with  every 
official,  and  used  every  argument  and 
means  of  friendly  persuasion  in  the 
effort  to  open  the  Japanese  market  to 
our  exports.  First  we  were  told  that 
U.S.  companies  Just  weren't  making 
enough  of  an  effort  to  be  competitive. 
Then  it  was  a  question  of  changing 
the  regulations  and  turning  the  Japa- 
nese economy  more  toward  private 
sector  control.  And  as  these  excuses 
have  worn  themselves  out.  we  are  now 
informed  that,  despite  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone's  best  efforts,  the  career  bu- 
reaucrats who  run  the  Government 
over  there  Just  listen  politely  and  then 
ignore  the  instructions  of  their  politi- 
cal superiors. 

Kxcuan  MOT  aocettabu 
I  for  one  do  not  accept  these  ex- 
cuses. Mr.  President.  I  simply  cannot 
conceive  of  a  political  sjrstem  in  which 
the  elected  officials  can  not  get  some- 
thhig  done  if  it  is  important  enough.  I 
do  not  believe  Japan  is  on  some  kind 
of  governmental  autopilot.  Every 
country  in  the  world  has  bureaucrats 
and  every  country  has  ways  to  get 
them  to  Implement  necessary  policies. 
It  is  time  Jv>an  stopped  trying  to 
come  up  with  explanations  for  why 
their  system  is  unique.  All  our  systems 
are  unique.  But  we  are  talking  about 
intematicmal  trade  and  market  access, 
and  it  is  a  game  where  everyone  has  to 
play  by  the  same  rules  or  the  game  is 
over. 

During  a  recent  visit  by  some  top 
Japanese  industrialists  to  the  United 
States,  the  point  was  raised  that 
Japan  has  directed  major  efforts 
toward  becoming  an  exporter.  This  Is 
entirely  understandable  considering 
Japan's  need  to  import  most  of  her  oil. 
foodstuffs,  and  other  strategic  items. 

What  is  not  understandable,  howev- 
er. Is  how  Japan  expects  her  trading 
partners— and  particularly  the  United 
States— to  continue  to  absorb  her 
growing  exports  of  Industrial  goods 
with  no  provision  for  equal  access  for 
their  own  exports.  Those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  fair  trade  do  so  on  the  sssump- 
tion  that  we  all  benefit  from  it. 
Japan's  attitude  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  one  of  extreme  selfishness 
and  myopia. 


TBI  DAinOKTH/BOUII  APPSOACH 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  clearly 
states  that  any  increase  in  Japanese 
exports  as  a  result  of  the  unilateral 
suspension  of  the  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  by  the  United  States 
should  be  matched  by  an  increase  In 
our  exports  to  Japan.  If  our  trade  gap 
continues  to  widen,  the  administration 
Is  urged  to  take  any  and  all  legal  meas- 
ures available  to  redress  that  imbal- 
ance. Next  to  passing  legislation,  this 
approach  Is  the  closest  we  can  come  to 
endorsing  trade  retaliation. 

msD  TO  Avon>  PKOTKnomsii 
And  most  of  us  continue  to  believe 
that  allowing  the  current  protectionist 
tide  to  overwhelm  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  world  trading  system  would 
trigger  a  disaster  in  the  global  econo- 
my In  which  every  nation  would  lose. 
We  are  well  aware  how  easily  the 
United  States  and  the  world  slid  into 
the  high  import  barriers  of  the  1930's. 
and  the  resulting  economic  stagnation 
of  the  worst  years  of  the  depression. 

So  we  do  not  take  these  matters 
lightly.  And  we  want  the  Ji4>anese 
Government  to  understand  that  we 
are  watching  very  closely,  and  will  be 
watching,  as  efforts  continue  to  open 
up  greater  access  to  American  prod- 
ucts. The  latest  Indication  that  Japa- 
nese automakers  will  be  allowed  to 
expand  their  exports  by  some  500.000 
vehicles— roughly  25  percent  of  the 
VRA  level— Is  not  an  encoiuaging  sign 
unless  it  is  quickly  followed  by  recipro- 
cal action  on  import  access. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  should 
make  the  trade  posture  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  United  States,  manifestly 
clear  to  Japan.  If  the  trade  situation 
between  our  two  countries  does  not 
Improve  in  the  near  future,  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
what  we  expect.  Trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Japanese  to 
take  down  their  stop  signs. 

Mr.  President,  I  echo  the  views  al- 
ready expressed  on  the  floor  in  a  bi- 
partiBan  way.  It  is  going  to  be  a  strong 
message  that  leaves  this  Senate  Cham- 
ber today— I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  Is  going  to  oppose  the  resolu- 
tion—of a  strong  bipartisan  support.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  does  not  think  it  goes  far 
enough.  I  think  that  Is  an  indication 
of  the  growing  sentiment  in  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  hope  that  those  in  authority  In 
Japan  will  understand  that  we  believe 
in  free  trade.  We  are  opposed  to  pro- 
tectionism. We  enjoy  a  great  friend- 
ship with  Japan,  but  we  have  a  lot  of 
problems. 

I  understand  Japan  may  have  some 
problems,  too.  But  I  suggest  that 
unless  there  is  some  willingness  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  that  we  have  very 
quickly.  I  think  we  will  be  back  here 
very  soon  with  not  Just  a  resolution, 
but  legislation  that  may  be  very  mean- 
ingful. 


I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  others  who  have  been  active  In 
this  matter. 

ICr.  BENTSiaf.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
remarks  given  on  the  floor  today  and  a 
lot  of  them  have  a  common  theme.  Ev- 
erybody Is  going  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion, but  it  does  not  do  anything;  it 
does  not  go  far  enough,  and  we  really 
have  to  do  something  more. 

I  think  that  Is  exactly  right.  In 
recent  weeks  we  have  seen  the  1984 
trade  figures  showing  the  United 
States  with  a  record  international 
trade  deficit.  This  weekend  the  volim- 
tary  Ji4>anese  auto  export  quota  will 
expire.  On  Monday,  we  will  learn  the 
Japanese  response  to  our  interest  in 
obtaining  a  greater  share  of  the  Japa- 
nese communications  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  right 
to  try  some  new  approaches,  and  I 
hope  the  Finance  Committee  will  con- 
sider the  one  I  am  going  to  offer  today 
on  the  Japanese  trading  Issue. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  that  would  seek  an  addition- 
al $10  billion  of  access  to  Japanese 
markets  for  American  goods  over  the 
next  2  years. 

If  that  does  not  come  to  pass,  then 
the  President  would  be  directed. 

It  takes  a  different  tact.  It  does  not 
provide  that  the  President  "may."  It 
says  the  President  "will  be  directed" 
to  adopt  Japanese  trade  practices.  We 
are  willing  to  cooperate  with  Japan 
but  in  these  days  of  intense  competi- 
tion for  world  markets,  we  are  also 
willing  to  adopt  the  same  techniques 
they  have  used  on  us  in  the  past. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  about 
the  deep  friendship  the  President  has 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  I 
think  it  Is  fine  to  have  that  kind  of 
friendship.  But  when  I  see  that  our 
trade  deficit  has  gone  from  $19  billion 
to  $37  billion  in  1  year,  I  wonder  how 
much  that  friendship  really  means  to 
us.  How  warm  Is  that  friendship,  and 
does  It  mean  as  much  to  us  as  it  does 
to  them? 

We  are  not  talking  about  protection- 
ism on  the  floor  today.  We  are  talking 
about  a  way  to  break  down  trade  bar- 
riers. 

On  March  24.  the  New  York  Times 
reported  on  the  American  electronics 
industry.  That  has  been  the  brightest 
Jewel  In  an  export  crown  that  Is  begin- 
ning to  tut  on  the  head  of  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Times  pointed  out  that  last  year 
we  imported  $6.8  billion  more  in  elec- 
tronics goods  than  we  exported  over- 
seas. The  American  Electronics  Asso- 


ciation repdrted  that  unlea  we  reverse 
the  trend,  the  trade  Iom  could  slow 
the  creatioA  of  new  Jobs  In  deetronlcs, 
"and  bring  premature  stagnation  to  an 
Industry  th^t  Is  expected  to  be  crucial 
to  the  American  economy's  health  in 
the  1990's."t 

It  turns  out  that  our  electronic  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  Is  even  larger  than 
our  trade  deficit  with  them  in  automo- 
biles. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  Japan  produces  a 
quality  pr^uct  and  markets  those 
products  aggressively  around  the 
world.  Manbr  of  us  in  this  country  have 
been  exasperated  by  the  Japanese,  but 
all  of  us  Have  to  admire  their  Initia- 
tive. They  pave  pursued  th^  own  in- 
terests andi  done  what  they  firmly  be- 
lieve Is  best  for  their  country. 

That  Is  an  excellent  standard  to 
follow.  It'^  exactly  the  standard  we 
should  doliand  of  ourselves  In  world 
trade.  But  we  have  been  falling  short, 
while  othe^  nations  do  all  they  can.  I 
wonder  if  many  of  our  problems  might 
not  Just  be— at  least  in  part-«elf-in- 
flicted. 

For  yeatv.  our  greatest  national 
wealth  has  allowed  us  to  grant  conces- 
sions and!  accept  barriers  without 
much  prbt^t.  And  in  thoae  cases  when 
we  actually  went  out  and  tried  to  do 
something  for  ourselves  in  trade  mar- 
kets, we  often  ba^ed  down  when 
other  nations  accused  us  of  gearing  up 
for  a  trade!  war. 

It  seems  to  me  the  table  Is  a  little 
tilted  when  one  nation  can  promote  its 
trade  in  ^e  national  interest  But 
when  we  ido  the  same  thing,  it's  a 
trade  war. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Japa- 
nese workfr.  But  I  have  great  respect 
plus  a  dee|>ly  felt  obligation  to  Ameri- 
can woricciv,  business  people,  and  in- 
dustrial workers  to  do  the  best  possi- 
ble to  protect  their  livelihoods  and 
give  them; an  even  chance  to  compete 
for  inton^tional  sales. 

Over  th0  years  our  trade  discussions 
with  the  JitfMuiese  have  been  compli- 
cated, generally  polite— and  usually 
unproductive.  In  fact,  for  the  Japa- 
nese, selling  their  goods  in  our  country 
it  has  beeb  the  100-yard  dash,  while 
for  Americans  selling  goods  in  Jvpua.  It 
has  been  tbe  high  hurdles.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  nan  the  same  course,  and  I 
frankly  don't  see  how  anyone  could 
object      I 

Our  allies  in  Jiu>an  have  been  very 
reluctant  io  play  by  the  rules  that  give 
both  sides  the  same  opportunities. 
They  have  pretty  much  had  it  their 
way.  So  maybe  it  is  time  the  United 
States  Ju4t  go  ahead  and  adopt  the 
Japanese  rules  and  play  the  same 
game. 

Before  we  do  that  however.  I  believe 
we  should  take  Just  one  more  step  to 
work  out  an  alternative  set  of  guide- 
lines. I  am  not  sure  the  Japanese  want 
us  to  adoi>t  their  trading  rules  in  the 


same  way  they  have  adopted  our  tech- 
nology. We  will  if  they  want  us  to.  But 
I  am  not  sure  they  would  like  it  very 
much. 

What  I  have  in  mind  Is  a  different 
approach  that  takes  into  consideration 
our  past  experioice  in  trade  negotla- 
Uans  and  concedes  that  J^janese  lead- 
ers have  political  problems  of  their 
own. 

The  proposal  I  have  put  before  the 
Senate  is  intended  to  reduce  our  trade 
imbalance  with  Japan  by  $10  billion 
over  2  years.  And  it  would  accomplish 
that  aim  by  allowing  the  Japanese  to 
eiQMnd  American  access  to  Uieir  mar- 
kets. 

I  think  it  is  worth  looking  at  our 
level  of  exports  to  Japan  and  measure- 
ing  how  they  have  grown  over  the  last 
few  years. 

Mr.  President,  total  UJS.  exports  to 
Japan  were  $18  billion  in  1979.  Those 
exports  had  grown  all  the  way  from 
$18  bOllcm  to  $22  billion  in  1983.  Some 
growth.  Just  a  $4  billion  increase  be- 
tween 1979  and  1983. 

Over  the  1979  to  1984  period.  Japan, 
while  their  economy  was  growing  over 
25  percent,  our  exports  to  them  were 
growing  by  only  $4  billion. 

It  Is  obviously  what  they  have  done. 
They  are  not  allowing  imports  into 
their  country.  They  are  making  all  of 
their  trade,  all  of  the  profit  for  their 
country  and  GNP,  on  the  basis  of 
trade,  not  on  the  baisis  of  domestic  use. 
We  have  learned  when  we  negotiate 
with  Japan  on  a  product-by-product 
basis,  we  always  seem  to  run  afoul  of 
protectionist  claims.  When  we  broaden 
the  discussions,  the  Jt4>anese  always 
point  to  the  political  barriers  they 
face  at  home. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Japanese 
delegations  I  have  had  come  by  and 
talk  to  me  about  oranges.  Every  time 
they  ask  If  we  know  about  their  prob- 
lems, they  tell  me  "these  producers 
are  so  important  to  our  coalition  that 
if  we  allow  anymore  oranges  in.  they 
wUl  not  vote  for  us."  They  make  it 
sound  like  if  you  allow  50  boxes  into 
Japan,  they  will  go  Communist.  You 
hear  the  same  argument  on  beef.  You 
hear  the  same  argument  on  any  prod- 
uct you  try  to  to  deal  with. 

The  Japanese  should  remember, 
however,  that  their  imports  into  the 
United  States  have  grown  from  $26 
billion  to  $41  billion  in  the  last  few 
years.  They  increased  $15  billion.  And 
in  1084.  the  imbalance  was  $37  billion. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  you  cannot  deal  with  Japan  on  a 
product-by-product  basis.  You  have  to 
set  an  overall  ceiling  and  say,  "We 
expect  you  to  do  something  In  terms 
of  this  ceiling  and  you  figure  out  how 
it  should  be  done." 

So,  what  I  propose  is  to  sin4>ly  set 
an  overall  goal  for  expanded  access  to 
Japanese  markets,  and  leave  it  to  the 
Jmmnese  to  work  out  for  themselves 


which  areas  offer  the  best  chance  few 
progress. 

If  the  Jmanese  are  not  able  to  readi 
the  Improved  access  goal,  that  would 
be  the  point  at  which  we  adopt  the 
J V>anese  trade  ruleboiA. 

This  measure  would  require  the 
Presidoit  to  respond  with  predaely 
the  same  tjrpe  of  nontariff  techniques 
the  Japanese  have  practiced  for  years. 
And  the  President  would  have  flexiUl- 
ity  in  choosing  both  the  number  and 
timing  under  which  those  techniques 
would  be  adopted. 

What  this  measure  would  do  is 
simply  shift  the  burden  of  cooperation 
as  well  as  the  responsibility  onto  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  its  business  leadership. 
This  would  give  the  Prime  Minister 
some  dout  when  he  goes  to  talk  to 
some  of  his  bureaucrats  because  he 
could  say,  "Wait  a  minute,  fellows.  If 
we  do  not  reduce  some  of  our  tzade 
barriers,  if  we  do  not  allow  $10  billion 
more  of  VS.  goods  to  come  into 
Japan,  then  they  are  going  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  you  have  been  doing 
to  than.  They  are  going  to  stop  our 
autos  in  one  port  and  have  them  all 
examined  for  auto  emissions.  They  are 
going  to  test  all  our  pesticides  and  f  a*- 
tilizers  to  see  whether  they  comply 
with  their  standards.  They  are  going 
to  look  at  what  we  are  doing  with 
orange  Juice  and  the  quotas  and  tariffs 
we  are  placing  on  beef  and  other  prod- 
ucts and  inuMMe  similar  require- 
ments." 

Can  you  imagine  the  consternation 
in  Ji4>an  when,  it  dawns  on  them?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  be  there  when 
the  Japanese  ask.  "Do  you  mean  they 
are  going  to  do  to  us  what  we  have 
been  doing  to  them?  My  gosh,  how  ter- 
rible that  would  be." 

I  think  the  Prime  Minister  would  be 
able  to  get  the  attrition  of  the  Japa- 
nese with  the  {voposal  I  make  today. 

All  we  are  sasring  to  them  is  we 
would  like  to  have  a  comparable  level 
of  access  to  your  markets  consistent 
with  the  level  of  access  you  have  to 
our  markets.  We  are  actoally  giving 
the  Jm;>anese  the  opportunity  to  help 
determine  at  what  level  that  access 
will  be  set.  We  wiU  cooperate  if  we 
can.  We  will  not  retaliate  even  if  we 
cannot.  We  will  Just  cooperate  in  the 
fashion  selected  by  the  Japanese. 

We  are  not  talking  about  protection- 
ism. We  are  talking  about  playing  with 
the  same  set  of  rules. 

If  the  President  finds  himself  in  a 
position  where  we  are  to  adopt  Japa- 
nese trade  techniques  some  of  those 
procedures  could  involve  product 
parity,  similar  to  Jt^ianese  quotas  on 
United  States  goods. 

They  could  include  automobile  test- 
ing for  emissions  on  imported  Japar 
nese  automobiles. 
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They  might  indude  environmental 
testinc  of  Japanese  pesticides  at  the 
port  of  United  States  entry. 

And  they  could  extend  to  customs 
inspections  of  articles  prodiiced  or 
manufactured  in  Japan. 

There  are  other  possibilities  all 
within  the  range  of  procedures  famil- 
iar to  the  Japanese  by  reason  of  their 
own  practices  in  the  past. 

But  the  President  would  be  required 
to  impose  at  least  one  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

These  techniques  have  shown  results 
before. 

Three  years  ago.  France  told  Japan 
that  they  had  had  enough  of  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade.  When  the  Jap- 
anese remained  inscrutable,  France 
said,  "OK.  we  will  start  importing  all 
Japanese  video  recorders  through  a 
single  French  town."  Japanese  video 
recorder  sales  to  France  dropped 
almost  at  once.  But  so  did  some  of 
those  trade  barriers. 

The  United  States  has  also  shown 
some  muscle  in  the  past.  Not  long  ago, 
we  subsidlaed  the  sale  of  1  million  tons 
of  wheat  to  Egypt.  It  is  true  we  dis- 
placed some  European  exports  in  the 
process.  But  our  ptirpose  was  to  let  the 
Europeans  know  we  would  no  longer 
accept  their  export  advantages  derived 
from  their  heavy  agricultural  subsi- 
dies. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  if  maybe- 
Just  maybe— we  have  not  been  overly 
generous  in  granting  concessions  and 
accepting  foreign  restrictions. 

I  think  we  have  been  way  too  com- 
placent. The  United  States  Just  cannot 
go  on  plajring  Anne  Landers  and  let- 
ting the  rest  of  the  world  cry  on  our 
shoulders  when  it  comes  to  foreign 
trade.  Even  Anne  Landers  can  spot  a 
bad  deal  when  she  sees  one.  We  have 
to  be  more  forceful  in  standing  up  for 
our  own  Interests. 

Now.  I  am  not  talking  about  any 
trade  war.  That  term  seems  to  come 
up  every  time  the  United  States  starts 
tAiung  about  getting  more  active  in 
world  martlets.  What  we  have  to  make 
our  trading  partners  understand  is 
that  we  are  not  interested  in  "getting 
even".  But  we  are  ready  to  get  moving. 

I  hope  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  give  full  consideration  to  this 
approach  as  it  moves  ahead  with  its 
deliberations. 

I  support  the  resolution  before  us.  I 
understand  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee wUl  soon  mai^up  an  actual  Bill, 
and  I  hope  they  wUl  take  account  of 
this  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Uble  entitled  United 
States-Japanese  Import  Tariff  Rates 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD,  as  follows: 


UMTEO  STATES/JAPANESE  IMTORT  TARIFF  RATES 


'a%(3S«/») - 2.* 


.iM|i7.t«/a). 

I  mm 13% 

MM* »»-. 


24.M(n.n/i«.) . 

.  !•» 

.  Ji>% 
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ICr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao.  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honue  of 
RepreeentaHvet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conareu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  ma  the  "Export  Promotion 
and  Economic  Growth  Act  of  IMS". 
miDiiras  AMD  mrosBS 

Sic.  3.  (m)  The  Concren  finds  that— 

(1)  the  current  $37,000,000,000  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
Japan  la  unacoeptably  high  and  Is  threaten- 
ing the  economic  weU-being  of  both  the 
United  States  snd  Japan: 

(2)  a  significant  part  of  this  trade  deficit  is 
due  to  Japan's  continued  reliance  on  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  to  protect  Japanese  se- 
riculture and  Industry: 

(3)  In  light  of  the  slow  progress  beinc 
made  through  sector-by-sector  trade  negotl- 
atlons.  tn  overall  trade  deficit  target  should 
be  established:  and 

(4)  the  President  and  the  United  SUtes 
agencies  responsible  for  trade  agreements 
should  have  the  authority  necessary  to  re- 
spond In  a  timely  fashion  to  the  Japanese 
use  of  nontarlf  f  trade  barriers. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  reduce 
the  trade  deficit  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
Japan  through  the  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers to  no  more  than  $27,000,000,000  by  the 
date  that  Is  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tills  Act. 

KKPOST  OR  HOHTAKairr  aAaxnas  to  tbadb 

Sac.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  181  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  NomrAairr  aAsanss  mrosiD  av 
Japam.— The  analyses  and  estimates  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  shall  Include 
detailed  consideration  of  all— 

"(A)  product  approval  procedures, 

"(B)  customs  procedures,  and 

"(C)  other  nontarlff  trade  barriers,  im- 
posed by  Japan  with  respect  to  United 
SUtes  exporu.". 

iraOOTIATIORS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  agreements  which— 

(1)  ensure  the  access  of  United  SUtes 
goods  and  services  to  the  markeU  of  Japan. 

(2)  ensure  the  access  of  United  SUtes  per- 
sons to  direct  Investment  opportunities  in 
Japan. 

(3)  extend  the  principles  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  In  the 
areas  of— 


(A)  direct  investment. 

(B)  trade  in  services, 

(C)  trade  in  high-technology  goods,  and 

(D)  Intellectural  property  rlghU,  and 

(4)  establish  an  interaattonally  acceptable 
basis  for  enf orcraaent  of  trading  and  invest- 
ment rights. 

(b)  If  the  President  finds  that  insufficient 
progress  has  been  made  In  obtaining  the 
agreem«iU  descril>ed  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Presidoit  shall  recommend  to  Congress 
such  legislative  changes  in  the  trade  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Japan, 
Including  denial  of  nondiscrimination  (most 
favored  nation)  treatment  to  Japan,  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  necessary. 
KSSPORsx  TO  noirtuarr  tsadi  baxrikrs 

Sac.  5.  (a)  If  the  President  determines 
that  the  trade  deficit  goal  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 2(b)  has  not  been  met  through  In- 
creased aoeess  of  United  SUtes  goods  and 
services  to  the  markeU  of  Japan,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorised  to  take  the  following  ac- 
tions and  shall  take  at  least  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

(1)  deny  entry  to  any  article  produced  in 
Japan  that  Is  Imported  for  use  as  food  or 
beverage  if  such  article  fails  to  meet  such 
composition  requlremenU  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorised  to  pre- 
scril>e  that  are  similar  to  the  types  of  com- 
position requlremenU  imposed  by  Japan 
with  respect  to  United  SUtes  goods: 

(2)  impose  quantitative  Ilmltatlona  on  the 
entry  of  articles  produced  in  Japan  that  are 
Imported  for  use  as  food  or  beverage; 

(3)  deny  entry  to  all  motor  vehicles  manu- 
factured. In  whole  or  in  part,  in  Japan  that, 
in  an  inspection  conducted  at  a  port  of 
entry  of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to 
each  of  such  vehicles,  fail  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements necessary  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  conformity  under  section  200  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act: 

(4)  require  that  all  inspections  required 
tmder  paragraph  (3)  take  place  at  one  port 
of  entry  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury: 

(5)  limit  the  rate  at  which  the  inspections 
required  under  paragraph  (3)  are  conducted; 

(6)  deny  entry  to  any  article  produced  or 
manufactured.  In  whole  or  in  psjt,  in  Japan 
If  proof,  l>ased  on  testing  conducted  at  the 
port  of  entry  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (other  than 
the  importer),  that  such  article  meets  the 
requlremenU  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  or  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlcide  Act  is  not  presented 
to  the  appropriate  customs  officer  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe  by  regulations; 

(7)  deny  entry  to  any  producU  or  services 
of  Japan  If  such  products  or  services  fall  to 
meet  such  approval  standards  or  certifica- 
tion requlremenU  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Lb  hereby  authorised  to  prescribe  that 
are  similar  to  the  types  of  approval  stand- 
ards and  certification  requlremenU  that 
Japan  Imposes  with  respect  to  any  producU 
or  services  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(8)  modify  customs  procedures  applicable 
to  the  entry  of  any  article  produced  or  man- 
ufactured. In  whole  or  In  part,  in  Japan  to 
make  such  procedures  comparable  to  the 
customs  procedures  used  by  Japan  with  re- 
spect to  articles  produced  or  manufactured 
In  the  United  SUtes; 

(9)  deny  entry  to  any  article  produced  or 
manufactured.  In  whole  or  In  pairt.  In  Japan 
If- 

(A)  such  article  Is  imported  for  use  in  a 
trade  fair,  and 
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(B>  such  article  has  not  been  submitted  at 
least  1  year  yrior  to  the  date  of  such  trade 
fair  for  revieV  by  a  special  pand  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  among 
representatives  of  the  domestic  industry; 

(10)  require  the  appropriate  customs  offi- 
cer to  physii^y  inspect  every  article  pro- 
duced or  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
In  Japan  that  Is  entered; 

(11)  requiif  ttiat  a  description  of  each 
Joint  buslne^  venture  between  any  person 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  any  person  of 
Japan  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  review  at  such  time  snd  in 
such  manner!  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  prescrib^; 

(12)  take  a^  action  within  the  powers  of 
the  President  that  Is  neoeasary  to  halt  any 
business  venture  described  in  paragraph 
(11)  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con- 
sultation witk  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  de- 
termines that  such  venture  would  compro- 
mise the  lUMional  or  security  interesU  of 
the  United  States;  and 

( 13)  increaae  the  rate  of  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  subchspter  3  of  chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  Importation  of  any  article  produced,  or 
manufactured.  In  whole  or  in  part,  in  Japan. 

(b)  The  President  may  exeeapt  any  arUde 
from  any  aetion  taken  by  the  President 
under  this  sfedton  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  application  of  such  action  to 
such  article  ^ould  not  be  in  the  natkmal  in- 
teresU of  the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"entry"  meahs  entry,  or  withdrawal  fnnn 
warehouse,  far  oonsumpticm  in  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  ZORtmSKT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Chxlcs  In 
introducingthe  Export  Promotion  and 
Economic  Growth  Act  of  1985.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  Improve  the 
trade  balahce  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  through  increased 
access  of  Our  Nation's  commodities, 
goods,  and  services  to  the  Japanese 
market. 

Currentls*.  the  United  States  has  a 
$37  billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 
This  huge  iiade  imbalance  must  be  ad- 
dressed befbre  it  causes  economic  dis- 
aster to  avt  country.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislaiion  is  to  reduce  the  trade 
deficit  by  |10  billion  within  2  years 
after  its  enactment. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  our 
Nation's  tr«de  Imbalance  with  Jvpta  is 
the  numerous  nontariff  trade  barriers 
that  the  Japanese  Government  has 
erected  against  non-Japanese  commod- 
ities, produfsts.  and  services.  For  many 
years,  thesi  trade  barriers  have  effec- 
tively precluded  access  to  the  Ji4>»- 
nese  market  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  produced  in  the 
United  Sttttes.  These  barriers  have 
also  restrlcied  the  sale  of  many  of  our 
Nation's  fck«stry  products  to  Japan. 
At  the  sam^  time,  the  markets  of  this 
Nation  have  been  flooded  with  goods 
produced  In  Japan.  The  sector-by- 
sector  negotiations  with  Japan  have 
not  been  eflective  in  eliminating  these 
barriers. 

This  legiiiatlon  would  provide  Japan 
with  the  oi  portunity  and  incentive  to 
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take  action  to  move  toward  fairer 
trade  relations  with  our  country. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Japan  to  reduce  the  trade  barriers 
that  limit  sales  of  U.S.  products  to 
Japan. 

ii  progress  toward  the  goals  of  gain- 
ing access  to  Japanese  markets  for 
U.S.  goods,  services,  and  investment 
capital  cannot  be  made,  the  President 
would  be  directed  to  recommend  to 
Congress  trade  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire reciprocal  treatment  of  J^MUiese 
goods,  as  the  President  determines 
necessary. 

If  the  trade  deficit  cannot  be  re- 
duced through  increased  sales  to 
Japan,  the  President  would  be  author- 
ised to  take  any  of  a  series  of  actions 
to  reduce  the  trade  deficit.  Further, 
the  President  would  be  required  to 
take  at  least  one  of  the  actions  enu- 
merated in  the  bill.  These  actions  in- 
clude: 

First,  deny  entry  to  any  article  pro- 
duced in  Japan  that  is  imported  for 
use  as  food  or  beverage  if  such  article 
fails  to  meet  specified  composition  re- 
quirements: 

Second,  impose  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  the  entry  of  articles  produced 
In  Japan  that  are  imported  for  use  as 
food  or  beverage; 

Third,  deny  entry  to  all  motor  vehi- 
cles ihanufactured.  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  iwp»n  that,  in  an  inspection  con- 
ducted at  a  iiort  of  entry  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  each  of  such  ve- 
hicles, fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act; 

Fourth,  require  that  all  inspections 
of  Japanese  motor  vehicles  take  place 
at  one  port  of  entry  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Fifth,  limit  the  rate  at  which  these 
inspections  are  conducted; 

Sixth,  deny  entry  to  any  article  pro- 
duced or  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  J«4>an  if  proof,  based  on  test- 
ing conducted  at  the  port  of  entry, 
that  such  article  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  or  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act  is  not 
presented  to  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  by  regulations; 

Seventh,  deny  entry  to  any  products 
or  services  of  Japan  if  such  products 
or  services  fail  to  meet  such  approval 
standards  or  certification  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe. 
These  requirements  wiU  be  similar  to 
the  types  of  approval  standards  and 
certification  requirements  that  Jvpaa 
imposes  with  respect  to  any  products 
or  services  of  the  United  States; 

Eighth.  m<xlif  y  customs  procedures 
applicable  to  the  entry  of  any  article 
produced  or  manufactured,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  Japan  to  make  such  pro- 
cedures comparable  to  the  customs 


procedures  used  by  Ji4>an  with  respect 
to  articles  produced  or  nutnufactured 
in  the  United  Stater. 

Ninth,  deny  entry  to  any  article  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  for  use  in  a 
trade  fair  unless  such  article  tuts  been 
submitted  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  trade  fair  for  review  by  a 
special  panel  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  domestic  industry; 

Tenth,  require  the  appropriate  cus- 
toms officer  to  physically  inspect 
every  article  produced  or  manufac- 
tured, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  Japan 
that  is  entered; 

Eleventh,  require  that  a  description 
of  each  Joint  business  venture  between 
any  person  of  the  United  States  and 
any  person  of  Japan  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  CcMnmerce  for  review 
at  such  time  apd  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  may  pre- 
scribe; 

Twelfth,  take  any  action  within  the 
powers  of  the  President  tlut  is  neces- 
sary to  halt  any  Joint  United  States- 
Japanese  business  venture  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  de- 
termines that  such  venture  would 
compromise  the  national  or  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States;  and 

Thirteenth,  increase  the  rates  of  the 
taxes  imposed  on  Japanses  goods  im- 
ported. 

To  safeguard  the  interests  of  U.S. 
workers,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  exempt  goods  fnnn  these  ac- 
tions if  the  President  determines  that 
the  application  of  such  action  to  such 
article  would  not  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

The  trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  un- 
dermining our  econcHny  and  must  be 
eliminated  if  we  expect  prosperity  to 
return  to  our  farms,  ranches,  and  our 
factories. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Semitor  from  In- 
diana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  First.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  in  a  very  timely 
and  appropriate  manner.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  that  we  are  really  moving, 
in  my  opinion,  toward  a  very  intensely 
damaging  trade  war.  This  is  Just  the 
begiiming  of  the  response  by  not  Just 
the  Smate  and  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  and  hopefully  the  ad- 
ministration to  an  unacceptable  situa- 
tion Uiat  we  are  finding  ourselves  con- 
fronted witlL  This  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  hopefully  will  send  all  sorts 
of  strong  signals,  but  I  can  tell  you  the 
signal  I  received  in  a  positive  way  is 
there  are  legislative  responses  and 
other    reiqponses    if    things    do    not 
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change  and  kttitudes  do  not  change.  If 
there  ia  not  more  basic  equity  within 
the  International  trade  arena  on  a  bi- 
lateral baaia. 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  fear  that  yester- 
day's announcement  by  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  to 
allow  the  expansion  of  auto  exports 
into  the  United  States— without  allow- 
ing reciprocal  expansion  of  American 
exports  to  Japan— has  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  a  very  damaging  trade 


The  United  States  and  Japan  have 
now  exhibited  for  the  world  the  re- 
sults of  unilateral  concessions.  Despite 
a  burgeontaig  trade  deficit  with  Japan; 
deQ>ite  sustained  unemployment  and 
hardship  in  domestic  industries 
brought  on  by  unrestricted  imports 
from  Japan:  and  despite  a  continued 
policy  of  restraint  of  American  im- 
ports into  Japan;  the  United  States  re- 
cently p«mitted  the  expiration  of  the 
Voluntary  Restraint  Agreements. 

Thoae  of  us  who  have  stood  behind 
the  principles  of  fair  and  free  trade  in 
the  past  were  hopeful,  though  not  op- 
timistic, that  this  unilateral  action  by 
the  United  States  would  spur  the  Jap- 
anese Oovemment  to  allow  free  and 
fair  imports  of  American  products  into 
Japan.  Yesterday  our  hopes  were  se- 
verely shaken. 

I  am  fearful  of  the  effects  such  an 
action  could  have  on  International 
trade  and  prosperity.  The  Japanese 
have  struck  a  damaging  blow  to  the 
cause  of  fair  and  free  trade.  In  our  re- 
action the  XAilted  States  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  tariffs  and  manda- 
tory quotas.  Such  actions  will  hurt  the 
American  consumer  as  well  as  foreign 
producers.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
find  some  way  to  convince  the  Japa- 
nese that  similar  constraints  now  in 
effect  against  UJS.  producers  in  Japan 
hurt  Japanese  consumers  and  produc- 
ers also.  Free  trade  is  in  both  our  in- 
terests. 

Unfortimately.  the  Japanese  have 
not  reqwnded  to  our  entreaties  to 
solve  this  problem  amicably  through 
negotiation  and  mutual  concession. 
We  must  now.  I  fear,  impress  upon 
them  the  political  and  economic  facts 
of  the  modem  world.  I  support  this 
resolution— not  because  I  hope  that  bi- 
lateral protectionism  wlU  continue- 
but  because  the  Jmanese  must  be  con- 
vinced that  bilateral  free  trade  must!  I 
would  lUte  to  see  both  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  America  and  Japanese  im- 
ports from  America  expand  continual- 
ly. Such  djmamic  international  free 
economic  exchange  would  benefit  con- 
sumers and  producers  everywhere.  But 
if  the  Japanese  continue  to  hamper 
international  free  trade  and  prosperity 
we  must  do  what  is  In  our  power  to 
stand  by  our  own  producers  and  do- 
mestic markets. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  Join  in  the  comments  of 
my  colleagues  today  on  the  United 
States-Japan  trade  relationship.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  our  rapidly  growing 
trade  deficit  with  Ji4>an  and  the  need 
to  show  the  Japanese  that  we  are 
gfring  to  take  a  tough  stand  on  trade 
issues.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  let 
the  Japanese  drag  their  feet  on  trade 
liberalisation.  If  Japan  Is  not  going  to 
open  its  markets  to  United  States  or 
other  nations'  products,  then  we  will 
be  forced  to  restrict  Imports  from 
Jv>an. 

For  decades,  the  Japanese  have  con- 
tinued to  impose  trade  restrictions  on 
imports.  We  have  been  "good  guys"  in 
trade  negotiations,  while  Japan  has 
made  relatively  small  concessions  in 
trade  liberalisation.  For  example,  last 
year  Japan  and  the  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  on  beef  imports 
into  Japan.  The  slight  concessions 
made  by  Japan  on  beef  last  year  are 
nothing  In  comparison  to  our  total 
trade  deficit  or  the  automobiles  ex- 
ported from  Japan  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Japanese  restrictions  on  im- 
ports also  affect  other  nations'  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Underdevel- 
oped and  developing  nations  are  re- 
stricted from  exporting  their  products 
to  Japan.  As  a  result,  in  many  cases 
they  export  those  products  to  the 
United  States  because  we  are  one  of 
the  few  nations  that  has  not  erected 
protectionist  barriers. 

Several  years  ago.  I  introduced  trade 
reciprocity  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire the  United  States  to  impose 
trade  restrictions  on  Japanese  imports 
equal  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan.  I  believe  If 
Japan  does  not  take  some  major  ac- 
tions to  open  up  their  domestic  mar- 
kets to  U.S.  products,  the  Congress 
will  take  action  to  impose  a  surcharge 
or  restrictions  on  Japanese  exports  to 
the  United  States.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  take  more  de- 
cisive action  on  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
with  Japan. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire, lAax  I  see  no  one  else  who  seeks 
recognition  at  this  point.  . 

I  noticed  in  the  morning  Washing- 
ton Post  that  there  was  apparently 
some  question  on  the  part  of  people  in 
Japan  as  to  where  the  United  States  is 
going  in  trade  policy  and  what  we  are 
asldng  Japan  to  do.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  clarify  at  least  some  of 
my  own  thoughts  as  to  the  general  re- 
lationship that  exists  at  the  present 
time. 


lb.  President.  I  think  the  first  thing 
that  should  be  pointed  out  is  trade  dif- 
ficulties which  exist  with  Japan  are 
not  imique  to  the  United  States.  We 
tend,  of  course,  to  focus  on  our  own 
troubles,  but  Japan  has  been  a  prob- 
lem for  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  a  very  large  deficit  with  Japan: 
Japan  is  also  racking  up  surpluses 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  good 
window  to  see  the  general  global  trad- 
ing relationship  with  Japan  is  how  the 
United  States  and  the  Japanese  differ 
with  respect  to  taking  imports  from 
lesser-developed  countries. 

The  United  States  takes  58  percent 
of  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
that  are  sent  on  the  world  market 
from  lesser-developed  countries.  The 
Japanese,  by  contrast,  take  only  8  per- 
cent of  such  exports.  Therefore.  Japan 
has  really  not  been  carrying  its  share 
of  the  load.  It  has  been  an  active  ex- 
porter but  only  imports  what  it  cannot 
produce  itself.  This  has  created  diffi- 
culty not  only  for  the  United  States 
but  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  second  point  that  should  be 
made  is  that  while  it  is  frequently  said 
that  the  largest  trade  problem  we 
have  now  is  the  problem  of  excliange 
rates,  the  difficulty  with  Japan  would 
exist  with  or  without  the  exchange 
rate  problem.  Senator  Hmiz  stated  in 
his  remarks  that  countries  which  have 
a  currency  which  is  valued  low  in  com- 
parison to  the  yen  also  have  problems 
with  Japan.  Korea.  Germany.  France, 
and  Italy  all  have  currencies  which 
have  depreciated  against  the  yen  and 
still  they  have  difficiilties  exiiorting 
products  to  Japan. 

A  third  point  to  be  made  is  that,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator, 
negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Japanese  on  interna- 
tional trade  have  accomplished  very 
little.  We  have  attempted  negotiations 
over  a  long  period  of  time:  indeed,  we 
are  Involved  in  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese  right  now.  The  problem  is 
that  the  proliferation  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers in  Japan  is  a  means  of  keeping 
out  imports  from  other  countries.  One 
barrier  can  be  negotiated  away  after  a 
period  of  months  or  even  years  only  to 
be  replaced  by  something  else. 

I  think  what  we  are  going  to  see 
next  week  are  very  euphoric  claims 
about  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
telecommunications  negotiations  with 
Japan.  But  my  guess  is  that  after  a 
period  of  time,  we  shall  realize  that 
what  was  accomplished  on  paper  in  ne- 
gotiations has  not  proved  itself  out  in 
the  form  of  additional  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Japan.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  reti- 
cent about  claiming  victory  when  we 
have  completed  a  round  of  negotia- 
tions and  that  the  test  to  be  used  with 
respect  to  United  States-Ji^Mneae 
trade  relations  should  be  the  value  of 
imports  and  the  value  of  exports. 


The  fourtii  point,  and  I  say  this  with 
great  reluctance,  is  that  I  think  the 
administration's  trade  policy  is  a  fafl- 
ure.  I  think  that  the  administration 
has  taken  4  basic  position  in  interna- 
tional trade  that  oiu-  market  is  going 
to  be  open  ho  matter  what,  that  there 
is  no  figure,  there  is  no  trade  deficit 
number  which  is  going  to  trigger  any 
retaliatory  response  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  is  going  to  be  no 
unfair  trade  practice  of  Japan  which  is 
going  to  iead  to  some  retaliatory 
action  by  oir  country. 

The  admi^iistration's  policy  has  been 
to  leave  the  U.S.  market  almost  entire- 
ly open  to  Ja^Mkn  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  tnule  deficit  and  regardless  of 
what  they  |k>  to  us.  I  think  that  when 
we  go  into  faegotiations  with  the  Japik- 
nese.  that  creates  an  impossible  situa- 
tion for  ouf  negotiators.  I  have  a  very 
great  respect  for  Ambassador  Brock 
and  for  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative- they  really  are  the 
shock  troo^  of  American  trade  policy 
and  pracU^.  But  it  is  impossible,  I 
think,  to  get  anywhere  if  there  is 
never  any  possibility,  real  possibility, 
that  the  Uttlted  States  is  ever  going  to 
do  anything  to  retaliate. 

It  strikes  me  as  being  ironic  that  an 
admlnistra^on  that  is  so  concerned 
about  mairttalnlng  a  strong  bargaining 
position  w«h  respect  to  arms  negotia- 
tions, and  \fi  so  anxious  to  marshal  its 
bargaining  ichips  going  Into  arms  nego- 
tiations, is  willing  to  undertake  trade 
negotiations  with  Ji^mui  where  our 
entire  vptloach  is  verbaL 

We  in  th^  Finance  Committee  asked 
of  two  administration  witnesses  if  they 
could  name  any  time  when  the  United 
States  haa  ever  retaliated  against 
Japan  In  trade.  The  answer  was  si- 
lence. I  thsik  that,  therefore,  what  we 
have  gotteto  ourselves  into  as  a  coun- 
try is  a  position  where  all  we  do  is 
complain,  all  we  do  is  talk. 

I  think  that  this  is  bad.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  is  bad  for  the  overall 
relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  StAtes  because  when  we  have 
no  mechailism  in  place  to  redress  the 
problems  tthat  we  have  with  another 
country,  when  we  do  not  see  the  prob- 
lem as  onei  of  exports  and  imports  and 
the  dollar  [value  of  the  trade  deficit, 
when  we  have  no  real  trade  policy  to 
deal  with  the  Japanese,  then  we  in 
Congress  aind  people  who  are  interest- 
ed in  problems  of  international  trade 
fall  back  oh  the  only  thing  that  is  left 
to  them,  a^d  that  is  rhetoric.  We  have 
gotten  ourielves  into  a  situation  where 
the  rheuiric  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  which  has  been  a 
substitute  for  any  Idnd  of  effective 
action  to  deal  with  the  real  problem, 
has  gotten  inflammatory,  overheated, 
and.  oftentimes,  nasty.  I  think  that 
that  is  deipieaning  to  us  and  Insulting 
to  Japan.  |  ^ 

Ji4>an  sl^ould  be  viewed  as  a  friend 
and  an  tiXti  of  the  United  States  and 


our  difficulties  should  be  worked  out 
in  aitnoet  a  mechanical  fashion.  But 
the  administration  has  abandoned  the 
concept  of  any  systematic  way  of 
woridng  out  the  trade  problem  and  we 
are  left  with  rhetorical  excesses.  And 
it  is  poisoning  the  total  relationship 
between 'the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  my  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  time  has  come  to  act- 
not  talk,  not  complain,  not  Insult,  but 
act  This  is  only  a  resolution,  as  I  said 
earlier,  because  procedurally,  a  bill 
now  is  not  appropriate.  But,  we  will 
eventually  get  a  House  bill  and  we  will 
attach  an  amendment  to  it  and  we  will 
deal  with  this  problem  in  the  more 
normal  legislative  form.  What  this  res- 
olution attempts  to  do  is  set  out  a 
method  of  action,  to  take  the  position 
that  $37  billion  is  enough,  it  is  too 
much;  that  we  are  not  going  to  grant 
unilateral  access  to  our  market  any- 
more; that  we  are  going  to  insist  on 
the  principle  or  reciprocity:  that  we 
are  going  to  insist  that  Increased  Japa- 
nese access  to  our  market  due  to  the 
eviration  of  the  VRA  is  going  to  be 
req>onded  to  by  access  and  sales  to 
their  market  or  in  the  alternative  we 
in  the  United  States  are  going  to  re- 
taliate in  a  very  specific  manner.  I  say 
that  not  as  a  threat,  not  to  send  a  mes- 
sage. I  am  tired  of  sending  messages 
and  threatening  and  rattUng  sabers;  I 
think  that  is  wrong,  but  simply  as  a 
statement  of  a  practical  way  to  solve  a 
real  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  sponsordiip  of  this  resolution.  I 
will  make  a  few  comments  on  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  approach  this  basi- 
cally from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  but  with 
perhaps  a  shade  of  difference.  My  con- 
cern is  not  over  the  size  of  the  trade 
deficit  with  Japan.  If  Japan  is  building 
a  better  mousetrap,  a  better  automo- 
bile, a  better  camera,  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  whatever  it  might  be. 
then  three  cheers.  They  should  have 
access  to  our  markets.  Our  consumers 
can  then  make  a  choice  as  to  which 
product  best  serves  their  interests  and 
preference.  That  is  why  this  Nation  is 
in  favor  of  the  continuation  and 
strengthening  of  the  GATT.  That  is 
why  we  favor  free  and  open  trade. 
That  is  why  I  strongly  urged  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  seek  renewal  of  the  Japa- 
nese auto  export  restraints.  I  i4>plaud 
the  President's  decision  as  one  good 
for  the  consumer  and  good  for  the 
econmny. 

My  problem  with  Japan.  I5x.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  there  is  no  reciprocity  in 
the  form  of  access  to  the  Japanese 
markets  for  our  goods.  In  certain  areas 
we  are  clearly  superior  in  terms  of 
quality  and  price  of  our  goods,  and 
teleoommimications  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  most  favorable  illustration  I  can 


give.  But  there  are  others— lumber, 
citrus  fruits,  pharmaceuticals,  tobacco, 
beef.  In  these  areas  where  we  have  su- 
periority, our  products  are  not  allowed 
in  their  markets. 

Now.  there  is  the  problem.  What  are 
we  going  to  do?  As  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  pointed  out.  we  have 
tried  all  kinds  of  actions  and  now  we 
must  go  beycmd  threats  and  declara- 
tions. We  are  trying  to  do  something 
substantiaL  Perhaps  this  resoluticm  is 
not  doing  it  correctly,  perhaps  it  is 
doing  it  with  a  sledgehammer,  but  we 
have  no  other  way  to  operate.  We 
have  tried  and  tried,  but  we  cannot 
seem  to  get  their  attention. 

The  distlnugished  Prime  Minister  of 
J^wn  has  stated  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
opening  the  markets  and  providing 
access  for  our  goods.  His  proposals  go 
through  the  bureaucracy  and  nothing 
happens.  There  are  all  kinds  of  restric- 
tions, tests,  qualifications,  certifica- 
tions, delays  in  the  imports,  delays 
through  customs— all  nontariff  bar- 
riers—and the  result  is  our  goods  do 
not  have  the  equal  access  which  we 
are  seeking. 

We  must  now  enact  some  form  of  re- 
taliation. This  is  not  a  signal  that  we 
should  yield  to  the  growing  sentiment 
toward  wholesale  protectionism.  Japan 
is  a  very  important  and  valuable  ally 
of  this  country  and  we  must  preserve 
that  relationshU>.  Yet  no  other  solu- 
tion is  available  to  us  to  keep  our  com- 
petitive edge  in  this  Important  sector. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  resolution,  not  because  I 
want  strict  equality  in  trade  levels.  I 
think  a  $37  billion  deficit  in  our  trade 
with  Japan  is  Imd.  but  it  is  up  to  us  to 
close  the  gap  in  our  trade  balance  by 
selling  goods  which  are  competitive  in 
terms  of  price  and  quality,  if  we  have 
access.  The  trouble  is  we  do  not  have 
that  access.  Hopefully  this  will  help 
gain  the  access  that  lx>th  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  I  care  so  much 
about. 

I  would  have  preferred  this  Senate 
to  take  a  more  direct  and  meaningful 
step  than  a  nonMndlng  resolutlcm  to 
make  our  views  perfectly  clear  to  the 
Government  of  J^^an.  One  such  direct 
step  is  a  bill  I  introduced  on  March  20, 
S.  728.  which  would  deny  eatxy  into 
the  United  States,  of  J^wnese  tele- 
communications products  unto  we  are 
satisfied  that  we  have  true  and  equal 
access  to  the  soon  to  be  privatized  Jap- 
anese maricet.  April  1  will  come  and  go 
without  any  major  concessions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  as 
coq?onsors  of  S.  728  and  request  hear- 
ings be  held  immediately.  This  matter 
is  urgent  and  this  Idnd  of  narrowly  de- 
fined retaliation  has  become  neces- 
sary. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Missouri 
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Mr.  DAMFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
C3eorgia. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator fran  MiaaourL  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution.  It  has  been  noted  many 
times  that  Japan  has  always  had  the 
slogan:  trade  or  die.  Well,  it's  working: 
they  are  trading  and  our  export  levels 
are  dying.  There  is  nothing  in  the  res- 
olution that  hasn't  been  said  many 
times  before.  And  while  I  support  this 
legislation.  I  fear  that,  like  similar  ef- 
forts, it  will  be  ignored  or  have  little 
effect  on  our  trade  policy.  In  fact,  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  reluctantly 
said,  we  do  not  have  a  trade  policy.  I 
am  not  reluctant  to  say  it  because  it  is 
the  unfortunate  truth.  It  is  far  past 
the  time  for  us  to  take  the  trade  relat- 
ed offices  and  agendas  that  are  now 
scattered  over  something  like  25  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  craft  a  unified, 
comprehensive  and  far  reaching  trade 
policy  that  will  serve  as  the  engine  of 
world  economic  growth  and  carry  us 
into  the  21st  century.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  20  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  DAMFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
20  seconds. 

Mr.  MDRKOWSKI.  Mi.  President.  I 
think  the  resolution  is  an  expression 
of  frustration  of  the  Senate.  Obvious- 
ly, it  is  going  to  get  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. It  in  itself  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  to  address  the  existing  ih- 
equlties.  Several  Senators  have 
touched  on  the  matter  but  the  reality 
is  there  is  no  accountability  in  this 
country  for  trade  policy.  If  you  do 
business  in  Japan,  you  deal  with  MITI. 
Mm  is  the  accountable  agency.  They 
will  tell  you  your  percentage  of  the 
mai^et,  how  you  can  come  in.  but  in 
our  ooimtry  there  are  six  or  seven 
agencies  involved  Including  the  admin- 
istration, the  executive  branch. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKl.  There  is  no  ac- 
countability, and  that  is  the  problem. 
Mr.  President. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fr«n  New  York  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  measure  which  I 
voted  for  in  the  Finance  Committee 
yesterday.  I  wish,  however,  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  argu- 
moits  we  can  make  against  Japan  at 


the  same  time  that  we  have  failed  to 
take  action  here. 

In  the  last  4  years,  we  have  allowed 
the  value  of  the  dollar  to  all  but 
double  against  the  currencies  of  our 
main  trading  partners.  This  has  put 
American  exiMrts  at  a  disadvantage 
without  precedent  in  our  history.  It 
has  happened  on  the  watch  of  this  ad- 
ministration, which  appears  to  have 
no  plans  for,  or  capacity,  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  And  if  they  plunge  this 
country  into  a  protectionsist  mode, 
which  this  resolution  is  not.  because  of 
the  mismanagement  of  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  affairs,  then  placing  all  the 
blame  on  a  tradbig  partner  is.  to  me, 
not  a  persuasive  approach. 

Clearly  the  Japanese  have  to  do 
more  to  open  up  their  markets  to  our 
exports.  But  clearly  there  is  also  a  lot 
to  be  done  right  here  at  home,  includ- 
ing the  prospect  of  creating  an  effec- 
tive department  of  trade.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEav.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes.    

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  reserve  the  last 
minute  for  myself,  and  I  promised  30 
seconds  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  niinols. 

THX  aOOSI  THAT  LAIS  THK  OOLSKM  BOG 

Mr.  DCCON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  I  Joined  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 15.  The  unanimous  endorsement 
of  that  resolution,  yesterday,  should 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  Japanese 
Oovemment  that  our  markets  are  not 
up  for  grabs. 

The  Japanese  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  not  to  ask  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment on  automobiles  is  predictable.  It 
has  been  announced  that  they  wiU 
limit  their  exports  to  an  additional 
450,000  units.  That  Is  a  25-percent  In- 
crease. Mr.  President,  and  not  a  great 
effort  on  their  part,  since  it  matches 
their  production  capacity  at  this  point. 

Let's  look  at  what  an  additional 
450,000  cars  from  Japan  will  mean  to 
us.  It  is  not  insignificant. 

Two  direct  results  for  my  State  of  Il- 
linois have  occurred  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 

First.  Chrysler  Corp.  had  been  plan- 
ning to  expand  its  operations  and  was 
considering  a  plant  site  in  Peoria.  IL. 
for  a  new  assembly  plant.  When  the 
President  announced  his  decision  not 
to  ask  for  an  extension  of  the  volun- 
tary restraint  agreement,  Chrysler 
abandoned  its  plans  for  the  new  plant. 

Second,  there  is  a  Chrysler  factory 
in  Belvidere,  IL,  which  currently  man- 
ufactures the  Omni  and  Horizon.  It 
was  to  be  the  site  of  production  for 
the  new  "P"  car.  The  company  has  de- 
cided, based  on  the  end  of  the  volun- 


tary restraint  agreement,  to  build  a 
limited  number  of  these  cars  in  Ster- 
ling Heights.  BQ.  and  to  import  the 
rest  from  Japan.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand cars  that  would  have  been  built 
in  Illinois  are  now  going  to  be  built  in 
and  imported  from  J^Dan.  The  future 
of  the  Belvidere  plant  is  now  uncer- 
tain. The  future  of  its  workers  is 
equally  uncertain. 

The  n.S.  auto  market  is  approxi- 
mately 10  million  units.  Of  that 
number.  7.5  million  are  produced  in 
this  country  by  people  in  my  State,  in 
Michigan,  in  Ohio,  all  over  the  indus- 
trial Northeast  and  Midwest.  We  have 
about  2%  million  people  who  are  de- 
pendent on  the  auto  Industry  for  their 
livelihoods,  with  850.000  people  work- 
ing In  manufacturing  and  1.7  million 
people  in  related  indiistries  such  as 
steel,  rubber,  and  electronics,  as  well 
as  dealers  and  suppllere.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  are  another  5  million 
people  in  occupations  such  as  Detailing 
and  services,  who  are  supported  by 
each  auto-related  Job.  Each  domesti- 
cally produced  car  means  one  full-time 
American  Job.  So,  for  each  additional 
car  coming  in,  one  Job  would  be  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  affected.  An  addi- 
tional 450,000  imported  cars  would  add 
about  $3  billion  to  the  merchandise 
deficit  with  Japan. 

Currently,  our  account  is  in  the  red 
by  $36.8  bOlion  with  the  Japanese 
alone,  and  $123.3  billion  with  all  our 
trading  partners,  compared  with  the 
1983  figures  of  $21.7  billion  negative 
balance  with  Jmptn  and  $60.4  billion 
worldwide.  It  is  painfully  obvious  that 
the  situation  is  deteriorating.  Our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  has  increased 
41  percent  and  our  overall  trade  defi- 
cit was  43.7  percent  worse  in  1984. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
today  recognizes  the  harsh  realities 
that  brought  us  to  this  point.  The 
oiUy  real  answer  to  the  world  trading 
situation  is  to  open  up  markets, 
expand  access  across  the  board,  and 
give  everyone  a  larger  piece  of  a  larger 
pie.  But  today,  there  are  fewer  people 
coming  to  the  table,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  still  there,  are  assuming  an 
unfair  portion  of  the  burden. 

The  United  States  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  We  are 
the  most  lucrative  market  in  the  worid 
and  the  most  open.  The  Japanese 
market  is  one  of  the  most  restricted. 
Let  us  consider,  as  an  example,  Third 
World  exports.  We  are  trying  to  be 
good  citizens  in  the  world  market, 
keeping  our  doors  open  in  an  attempt 
to  expand  world  trade,  yet  we  do  not 
see  a  similar  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese.  We  buy  58  percent  of 
the  goods  produced  for  export  by  the 
Third  World.  Japan  only  allows  8  per- 
cent of  these  goods  inside  its  borders. 
Is  there  any  question  why  the  Japa- 
nese have  an  Immense  trade  surplus 
and  we  have  an  unaooeptably  high  def  • 
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icit?  Their  markets  are  essmtially 
dosed,  and  ours  continue  to  be  the 
most  open!  in  the  world. 

How  long  can  this  continue  to  occuf? 
It  would  seem  to  this  Senator  that  the 
end  of  this  story  could  go  the  same 
way  as  that  children's  tale  of  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  It  was 
Idlled  becnuse  of  greed,  as  you  may 
recall.  Wil^h  the  announcement  by  the 
Japanese  M  their  intention  to  Increase 
auto  imp<^  by  25  percent,  it  may  Just 
Idll  that  i  goose:  our  markets  might 
cease  to  eiist  because  of  a  fldut  of  Jap- 
anese car^  in  our  country;  because  of 
lost  Jobs  induced  by  an  unstable  auto 
industry:  because  of  a  reduced  number 
of  consumers  for  all  goods  due  to  un- 
employm^t;  and  because  the  Ameri- 
can peopl^  might  demand  more  pro- 
tectionist iaction  by  its  leaders.  All  of 
these  possibilities  would  be  regretta- 
ble, and  counterproductive  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

We  have(  an  obligation  to  stand  up  to 
any  threats  to  our  national  security. 
This  econi>mic  situation  is  as  real  as 
any  military  threat  that  could  come 
our  way.  It  is  eating  away  at  the  very 
fiber  of  our  country,  and  It  must  stop. 

This  resblution  sends  a  serious  mes- 
sage to  our  trading  partner  that  our 
country  and  its  markets  are  not  up  for 
graJbs. 

We  are  twilling  to  play  fair,  but  we 
must  not  be  the  only  ones  playing  by 
the  rules. 

Japan  hlus  not  opened  Its  mai^ets  to 
our  prodiicts  and  they  apparently 
have  very  little  intention  of  doing  so, 
regardless  of  our  Government's  at- 
tempts to  inegotiate  a  reas(Hiable  solu- 
tion. 

April  1 14  approaching.  On  that  date, 
the  auto  market  wiU  no  longer  be  re- 
stricted la' any  way.  We  should  not  be 
the  April  ifools,  and  I  hope  that  this 
resolution  I  will  begin  to  resolve  the 
many  difficult  problems  surrounding 
our  world; trading  situation.  We  must 
begin  to  ibsist  on  fairness.  We  must 
stand  up  lor  what  is  right.  We  must 
say,  enouth  is  enough.  The  time  is 
coming  wHen  the  Congress  may  well 
take  more,'  serious  actions  which  may 
not  jrleld  the  desired  results.  Appar- 
ently setting  a  good  example  is  not 
working.  We  must  take  mare  positive 
action  in  behalf  of  our  industries,  our 
people,  ani  our  countjy. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f r^m  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senatcrfrom  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fi^m  Montana  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Bfr.  BAUicUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  leave  this  body  with  one  word. 
"Bo-eki-se*."  . 

Just  so  «veryone  knows  what  that 
means,  thtt  is  Japanese  for  trade  war. 
Mr.  President,  Japan  must  realize  that 


we,  too,  can  engage  in  a  trade  war.  if  it 
comes  to  that.  I  deeply  hope  that  it 
doesn't  come  to  that,  but  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  time  to  come  up  with  solu- 
tions. 

In  closing,  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BkhtsmiI.  who  is 
heading  up  efforts  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  to  develop  a  comprehensive  sensi- 
ble trade  policy,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  Senator  Dahforth;  he  is 
doing  what  he  can  to  do  the  same  on 

his  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  1 
minute  59  seconds. 

Mr.  BOSTZEaraAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sra- 
ator  from  Texas  be  allocated  1  minute 
59  seconds  but  that  I  may  be  granted 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  object. 

Mr.  MFTZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
granted  3  minutes  beyond  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  the  time  of  the 
vote  be  changed? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
what  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  2:03  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  vote  will  occur  at  2:03  pjn. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  1 
minute,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
hasSmtoutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  BIr.  President, 
I  rise  to  address  mjmelf  to  this  issue 
and  to  support  the  resolution. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  it.  Howev- 
er, I  want  it  understood  that  I  do  so 
because  of  my  concern  for  U.S.  auto- 
workers  and  because  of  the  arrogance 
of  the  Japanese  in  not  permitting  our 
products  to  be  sold  in  their  country 
and  their  further  position  of  wanting 
to  export  an  additional  25  percent 
automobiles  to  our  country. 

I  think  this  is. a  two-way  street,  and 
it  concerns  me.  It  concerns  me  as  to 
what  the  American  auto  manufactur- 
ers are  doing.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
misinterpret  the  view  of  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  they  have  used  the  limi- 
tations on  imports  to  raise  prices;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  American  con- 
sumer has  been  required  to  pay  i^ 
proximately  $2,000  per  car  additional 

In  addition  to  that,  the  American 
auto  companies  are  now  pressing  to 
get  a  waiver  in  connection  with  the 
fuel  efficiency  standards,  a  matter 
which  the  Energy  Committee  will  ad- 
dress shortly.  I  believe  that  to  get  a 
waiver  in  connection  with  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency standards  would  be  retrogres- 
sive. I  do  not  think  it  would  help  us 


with  energy  consxmiption  in  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  think  it  will  help  the 
American  automobile  companies  with 
respect  to  their  sales  or  help  save  do- 
mestic auto  Jobs. 

I  want  to  be  certain  that  wbm  they 
see  this  overwhelming  vote  which  I  am 
sure  will  occur  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  they  not  misinterpret  it  and 
not  pay  att^Uon  to  the  problems  that 
American  consumers  and  workers  have 
with  the  American  auto  industry  with 
respect  to  pricing,  fuel  efficiency 
standards,  and  keeping  auto  Jobs  in 
this  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  yteldlng 
me  additional  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  resoluti<m 
which  will  finally  put  the  Soiate  on 
record  as  saying  that  the  time  for  Just 
talking  with  the  Japanese  is  over.  The 
President  must  act  now— not  with 
more  negotiations,  but  with  speclHc 
retaliatory  measures. 

This  resolution  sets  out  in  writing 
what  we  have  known  all  along.  Japan 
Is  the  most  protectionist  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world.  Japan  does  not 
only  discriminate  against  United 
States  exports;  they  discriminate 
against  imports  from  all  nations.  But 
the  issue  here  is  more  than  free  trade. 
At  issue  here  is  the  strength  of  the 
American  economy  and.  ultimately  the 
world  trading' syston.  We  simply  can 
not  afford  to  accept  this  drain  on  our 
Nation's  economy. 

Last  year  our  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  was  $36  billion.  This  is  a  75-i>er- 
cent  increase  over  the  trade  deficit  in 
1983.  and  more  than  twice  the  deficit 
in  1982.  Yesterday,  in  the  wake  of  re- 
ports that  the  Japanese  were  unwill- 
ing to  open  their  markets  in  telecmn- 
munlcation  products,  we  learned  that 
JitfMm  would  be  increasing  Its  auto  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  2S  per- 
cent. This  will  add  another  $4-5  billion 
to  the  trade  deficit.  It  wHl  cost  us  as 
many  as  90,000  Jobs  and  take  needed 
capital  away  from  the  auto  industry. 

The  United  States  cannot  tolerate 
an  increase  in  the  trade  deficit  with 
Japan.  And  with  this  resolution  we  are 
si^rtog  that  we  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Under  this  resolution  the  Presidoat 
is  directed  to  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  put  our  trade  with  Japan  on  a  level 
pls^jTing  field.  ^Tedfically  the  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  take  action  to 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan  by 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  increase  in  Japanese  auto  impnrts 
to  the  United  States. 

My  only  reservation  about  this  biU  is 
that  it  is  nonbindlng.  I  am  also  dis- 
turbed to  note  that  the  President  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  address 
this  situation  under  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 
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The  United  States  must  develop  va 
effective,  coherent  tnde  policy  based 
on  an  understanding  of  American  com- 
petfttveness  and  a  willingness  to  take 
action  to  defend  our  national  Interest. 
The  auto  industry  Is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  Industrial  economy.  Tet  our 
current  trade  policy  on  auto  imports  is 
made  at  the  whim  of  our  biggest  com- 
petitor. 

Yesterday  we  learned  the  cost  of 
such  a  policy.  The  lesson  unfortunate- 
ly comes  at  a  high  cost  to  American 
morkxn,  American  Industry,  and  the 
entire  national  economy.  The  decision 
by  the  Japanese  Oovemment  to  boost 
auto  imports  to  the  United  States  by 
nearly  25  percent  is  unacceptable. 
Japan  is  now  sending  In  too  many  cars 
and  trudcs— and  no  Increase  in  imports 
should  take  place. 

We  as  a  nation  must  face  up  to  the 
inequity  of  our  trade  relations  with 
Japan  by  taking  decisive  action.  In  the 
OHulng  we^cs  we  must  give  serious 
conaideratlim  to  proposals  such  as  an 
import  surcharge  or  the  establishment 
of  our  own  barriers  to  Japanese  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  only  a  first 
step,  but  it  is  an  Important  one  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  this  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  respond  to  the  unfair 
trade  practices  of  the  Japanese. 

I  do  so  because  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Ji^Min  has  increas- 
ingly become  a  one-way  street.  The 
U.S.  merehandiae  balance  of  trade  def- 
icit with  Japan  has  grown  from  $10 
billion  in  1980  to  $37  billion  in  1984. 
This  unprecedented  bilateral  deficit 
was  aoamiulated  in  spite  of  significant 
growth  in  the  Japanese  economy. 

I  have  always  suKMrted  the  princi- 
ple of  free  trade  that  calls  for  trade 
between  nations  to  flow  on  the  basis  of 
each  nation's  comparative  advantage. 
Unfortunately,  while  Japan  has  exten- 
sive access  to  the  UJB.  market  for 
products  in  which  Japan  has  a  com- 
parative advantage,  U.S.  exporters 
lack  access  to  the  Japanese  market  for 
manufactured  goods,  forest  products, 
key  agricultural  commodities,  commu- 
nications equipment,  and  services- 
areas  in  which  we  hold  a  comparative 
advantage. 

Although  it  is  clear  to  the  Japanese 
that  their  practices  cost  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
every  year,  they  have  been  unwilling 
to  negotiate  meaningful  improvements 
in  market  access  for  competitive 
American  goods  and  services.  The  time 
for  such  negotiations  is  running  out. 

For  several  years  now,  we  in  Con- 
gress and  Presidents  in  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
have  bem  struggling  unsuccessfully  to 
convince  the  Japanese  to  open  their 
markets  to  American  goods  and  serv- 
loea.  It  is  now  clear  that  conventional 
approaches  to  this  problem  are  not 


taken  seriously  by  the  J^nanese  Oov- 
emment and  that  more  forceful  action 
is  required. 

Notwithstanding  the  need  for  reci- 
procity in  trade,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, expresses  an  attitude  of 
benign  neglect  toward  our  bilateral 
trade  deficit  with  Japan.  For  example, 
rather  than  act  to  extend  volimtary 
restraints  on  autos.  President  Reagan 
left  it  to  the  Japanese  to  decide  what 
share  of  our  market  they  would  take. 
The  Japanese  have  responded.  They 
want  to  Increase  their  exports  by  25 
percent— that  means  400.000  more  im- 
ported cars  and  a  $4  billion  increase  in 
our  balance  of  trade  deficit.  An  import 
surge  of  this  magnitude  would  result 
in  such  large  mariiet  share  losses  for 
American  companies  that  small  car  do- 
mestic production  would  no  longer  be 
economically  feasible. 

I  want  to  make  two  things  clear  in 
my  support  of  today's  action.  First, 
this  resolution  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
people  of  Japan.  Our  relations  with 
Japan  and  our  respect  for  its  people 
are  not  based  simply  on  commerce  but 
embrace  our  common  commitment  to 
Democratic  institutions  and  our 
shared  interest  in  a  stable  Pacific 
region.  Moreover,  there  are  Japanese 
firms  that  have  acted  in  good  faith, 
such  as  Honda  of  America,  to  invest  in 
production  in  the  United  States.  These 
companies  should  not  be  tmfalrly  pe- 
nalized by  actions  under  this  resolu- 
tion or  other  legislation  that  may 
follow. 

Second,  this  resolution  is  not  a  first 
strike  by  the  United  States  in  a  trade 
war  with  Ji^Mm.  Japan's  shortsighted 
and  self-centered  trade  policy  has  al- 
ready struck  our  shores  and  those  of 
other  nations.  Today's  action  is  the  be- 
ginning of  our  retaliation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  painfully  clear  to 
me  that  we  can  not  leave  the  crucial 
issue  of  trade  reciprocity  up  to  the 
Japanese  to  decide.  And.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  refuse  to  heed 
this  resolution,  we  must  take  stronger 
action  than  this  resolution  provides  to 
enforce  U.S.  rights  under  trade  agree- 
ments to  which  Japan  Is  a  party  and 
respond  vigorously  to  unfair  Japanese 
trade  policies  and  practices. 

Mr.  President,  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  international  economy  has 
deteriorated  because  we  have  f  aUed  to 
develop  policies  responsive  to  the 
changing  context  of  international 
trade.  Whereas  private,  multinational 
firms  seeking  the  most  efficient  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  once  dominated  world  mar- 
kets. econ<Hnic  nationalism  now  pre- 
vails. In  the  critical  areas  of  oil.  steel, 
and  autos.  government  owned  or  di- 
rected, vertically  integrated  corpora- 
tions shape  the  flow  of  trade.  They  do 
so  as  instnmients  of  national  govern- 
ments and  their  actions  are  directed 
by  political,  rather  than  economic  con- 
siderations. Although  I  do  not  advo- 


cate adoption  of  such  policies  here  in 
the  United  States,  neither  do  I  believe 
we  can  shape  a  coherent,  effective  for- 
eign economic  policy  without  respond- 
ing to  them. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  is  a  step 
in  that  direction.  It  tells  our  trading 
partners  that  our  markets  will  not  be 
fair  game  until  the  game  is  fair.  Just 
as  our  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  com- 
mitment to  ensure  that  competition 
among  firms  in  our  domestic  market  is 
fair,  so  does  it  have  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  American  firms  are  not 
unfairly  disadvantaged  in  world  mar- 
kets as  a  result  of  their  commitment 
to  free  enterprise.  Just  as  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  the  world's  police- 
man, neither  can  we  afford  to  be  its 
only  willing  customer  for  goods  and 
services. 

The  successful  modernization  of  o\ir 
basic  industries,  the  employment  of 
skilled  American  workers  and  the  full 
expression  of  our  service  sector's  crea- 
tivity can  not  await  the  cessation  of 
unfair  trade  practices  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  fair  and  equal  investment  op- 
portunities. In  short,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pursue  the  ideal  of  free  trade 
unless  our  trading  partners  are  willing 
to  reciprocate. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  Important  legislation.  The 
resolution,  proposed  by  Chairman 
Damvobth  and  Senator  Borxm,  is  now 
cosponsored  by  36  other  Senators. 
This  resolution  urges  the  President  to 
take  actions  to  respond  to  Japanese 
trade  practices  which  discriminate  and 
restrict  U.S.  commerce.  It  also  asks 
the  President  to  at  least  negate  the  cu- 
mulative Impact  that  the  elimination 
or  relaxation  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straints on  Japanese  auttnnoblles  will 
have  on  the  trade  balance  between 
Jmjan  and  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  is  necessary  because 
the  President  has  made  a  serious  nego- 
tiating mistake.  In  annoimcing  that 
the  administration  was  going  to  lay 
down  its  defenses  against  Japanese 
automobiles,  the  administration  was  in 
effect  telling  the  Japanese:  "Do  what 
you  want  to  our  automobile  industry." 

And  they  have  responded.  Yester- 
day, the  Japanese  announced  that 
they  intend  to  increase  their  car  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  25  per- 
cent. That  is  their  version  of  restraint, 
when  in  fact,  it  is  no  restraint  at  all.  It 
would  increase  their  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  from  about  18  to  22  percent 
and  it  represents  the  loss  of  about 
100,000  American  Jobs.  The  Japanese 
stand  to  gain  approximately  $4  billion 
from  this  increase.  That  is  not  re- 
straint. 

No  one  should  be  siuprised  by  this 
announcement— the  Japanese  are  only 
responding  to  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent  Reagan   to   take   more   of   our 
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maiket.  And  the  Japanese  are  laugh- 
ing all  tbe  way  to  the  bank. 

The  Current  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  [VRA]  expires  cm  March 
31.  1985.1  Retaining  those  restraints  is 
extremely  important  not  only  to  the 
Americaii  auto  industry  but  also  to 
other  sectors  of  our  economy  which 
are  struggling  to  improve  their  inter- 
national icompetitlvaiees.  By  allowing 
the  VRK  to  expire,  the  President 
would  skare  in  the  responsibility  for 
revening  the  slow  decrease  in  the  im- 
emplosrment  rate  that  we  have  been 
experienicing  over  the  past  2  years. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partmedt  showed  the  Japanese  will 
continue  to  get  a  greater  share  of  the 
U.S.  nuiricet  due  to  lifting  the  re- 
straints on  automobiles. 

When  Jmwnese  imports  increase, 
Americata  woricers  lose  their  Jobs.  The 
Job  loBwis  occur  not  only  among  auto 
workers,  but  also  ammig  other  workers 
in  the  tteel.  rubber,  glass,  iron  ore, 
textiles,  machine  tool,  paint,  alumi- 
num, and  copper  industries,  plus  worii- 
ers  in  disparate  supplier  and  service  in- 
dustries;  Every  automobile  Job  sup- 
ports about  2.3  Jobs  in  other  indus- 
tries. 

That  IB  why  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  acts  today  to  send  a  message  to 
the  Prosident  and  to  the  Japanese 
that  th«  United  States  wants  more  to 
be  dond  to  rectify  the  current  trade 
imbalanfce.  This  resolution  will  help  to 
send  that  message.  We  dare  not  delay 
and  have  our  Inaction  misinterpreted 
85  aqulelwnce  in  the  current  trend.  We 
dare  noi  have  our  inaction  send  the 
signal  that  the  Jobs  lost  by  our  auto 
workersj  steel  woricers,  glass,  iron  ore, 
and  copper  woiken  as  well  as  our 
farmers  and  textile  workers  am(mg 
others  iare  unimportant.  Quite  the 
contrary.  They  are  vital  to  this  Na- 
tions eoonomlc  recovery,  vital  to  this 
Nation'4  agricultural  and  Industrial 
base,  aitd  vital  to  our  self  req^ect  as  a 
nation,  i 

This  Ksolution  is  a  step  in  the  right 
dlrecUoh  and  it  must  be  followed  with 
good  faith  efforts  by  the  President  to 
push  hird  in  that  direction.  If  this  is 
done,  then  Japan  wOl  receive  the  mes- 
sage that  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  stand  by  and  watch  an  in- 
creasinC  share  of  our  maikets  be  cap- 
tured. If  this  is  not  done,  then  it  is 
clear  that  stronger  retaliatory  meas- 
ures will  be  inevitable.  And  one  thing 
is  clear.  Those  retaliatory  measures 
will  hatre  the  strtmg  support  of  the 
Congrets  and  the  people  of  the  United 

States.         

Mr.  I  KASTEN.  Mr.  President, 
Japan's  announcement  yesterday  that 
it  woulf  raise  by  25  percent  its  annual 
auto  iniports  to  the  United  States  to 
2.3  million  cars  is  not  a  concession.  It 
is  another  black  eye  for  the  United 
States  (n  the  face  of  Japan's  $37  bU- 
llon  trade  deficit  with  our  country. 


Is  this  an  example  of  the  open  hand 
of  friendship  that  Japan  professes  to 
offer? 

I'm  fed  up  with  talking  across  the 
table  to  the  Ji^wnese  about  its  closed 
door  policy.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate.  I'm  ready 
to  meet  the  Japanese  down  at  the 
docks  to  impose  the  same  custom  in- 
spections, the  same  strict  standards 
and  certification  processes  that  Japan 
imposes  on  U.S.  imports.  Export  re- 
straints by  Japan  are  not  an  accepta- 
Ifle  substitute   for  open  markets  in 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Dah- 
roRTH's  resolution.  I  urge  President 
Reagan  to  take  the  toughest  possible 
retaliatory  measures  against  Japan 
unless  it  opens  new  markets  to  Ameri- 
can goods.  The  real  question  before  us 
today  is  not  whether  Congress  is  ready 
to  take  further  action,  but  whether 
Japan  can  wake  up  and  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  walL 

This  is  not  an  issue  limited  to  one 
particular  market,  however.  What  we 
are  talking  about  are  ctnnpetitive 
prodiicts  like  telecommimlcations; 
wood  and  pi4>er  products;  sophisticat- 
ed electronics  and  medical  equipment 
that  Japan  prevents  from  entering  its 
markets  on  an  equal  basis. 

lime  magazine  recently  reported 
that  the  Japanese  ministry  of  posts 
and  telecommunications,  for  example, 
could  force  American  companies  to 
dlsdose  business  plans,  sales  projec- 
tions and  even  customer  names  before 
allowing  U.S.  firms  to  market  their  so- 
phi^Jcated  telecommunications  serv- 
ices in  Japan.  Deq>ite  their  protests  to 
the  contrary,  Jvan  remains  commit- 
ted to  keeping  its  markets  protected 
frmn  f or^gn  competition. 

It  is  time  for  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  will  not 
make  changes  until  they  realize  we  are 
seriously  committed  to  changing  the 
status  quo. 

An  open  door  trade  policy  does  not 
mean  trading  with  Japan  through  a 
crack  in  the  door.  Open  door  must 
mean  a  convletely  open  door  and  free 
trade  must  mean  fair  trade. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
get  tough  on  the  trade  issue.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  immediate  passage  of 
SeatXt  Concurrent  Resolution  15. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  15,  which  expresses  the 
Senate's  growing  impatience  with  the 
failure  of  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  to 
ensure  access  to  its  market  by  Ameri- 
can exporters. 

It  also  focuses  on  the  failure  of  our 
own  Oovemment  to  maintain  a  trade 
policy  that  secures  a  free  trading 
system  in  the  world.  The  administra- 
tion unilaterally  endorsed  an  end  to 
the  voluntary  restraint  agreement  on 
automobile  imports.  The  result  was 
disclosed  today:   Auto   exports   from 


Japan  to  our  market  reportedly  will  go 
up  25  percent.  Mr.  Presldait.  what 
does  the  adminlstraticm  have  to  show 
for  this  step?  Oood  will?  Promises  to 
negotiate?  Oood  faith? 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  importing 
good  will,  we  should  be  exporting 
products.  Negotiations  have  gone  on 
long  enough.  In  the  meantime,  our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  reached  $37 
billion  last  year. 

The  situation  involving  telecom- 
munications products  exemplifies  the 
unsatisfactory  trading  relationship  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  Japan.  With  the 
divestiture  of  ATAfT  and  deregulation 
of  our  telecommunications  industry, 
our  maricet  has  been  thrown  wide 
open.  Not  surprisingly,  manufacturers 
from  Jattan  and  elsewhere  have  come 
in.  Our  $200  million  1982  trade  surplus 
in  telecommunications  quickly  turned 
into  a  $1  billion  trade  deficit  in  1984. 

The  JmMmese  have  decided  to  bring 
greater  competition  in  their  teleoom- 
munlcations  industry.  They  are  priva^ 
tizing  NTT,  Nlinwn  Telephone  A  Tele- 
graph, tiie  Oovemment-owned  mmiop- 
oly.  On  April  1,  the  Japanese  will  issue 
regulations  to  govern  their  maricet 
under  this  new  regime.  I  Joined  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  r^resenta- 
tives  of  industry,  and  the  administra- 
tion in  urging  the  Jmanese  to  ensure, 
in  those  regulations,  access  to  market 
as  free  and  as  opai  as  that  provided  in 
our  Nation. 

The  signs  are.  however,  that  we  wIU 
be  disappointed.  We  will  be  dlsvpoint- 
ed  by  the  regulations  on  paper,  and  we 
will  be  disappointed  by  the  results  in 
the  marketplace.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pursued  the  matter  of  telecommunicar 
tions  trade  in  hearings  of  the  Com- 
merce Justice  State  and  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee of  the  ^propriatiCHis  Com- 
mittee. FCC  Chairman  Fowler  con- 
firmed that  the  United  States  provides 
a  more  open  market  than  that  pro- 
posed in  Japan.  Deputy  USTR  Ught- 
hizer  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  posture  of  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese.  C<Mnmerce  Secretary  Bal- 
drige  declared  that  if  the  regulations 
were  pnmiulgated  as  they  have  been 
proposed,  our  negotiating  effort  would 
be  a  failure. 

We  cannot  let  that  happoi.  We  must 
take  firm  and  retvonsive  steps.  And  I 
am  committed  to  take  such  steps.  We 
must  seek  comprehensive  trade  legisla- 
tion on  telecommunications  like  that 
which  I  Joined  in  sponsoring  with  my 
colleague  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Dah- 
FORTH,  last  Congress,  and  which  will 
be  reintroduced  in  a  revised  form  in 
this  session. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  may  also 
want  to  take  more  immediate  steps,  to 
stop  the  one-way  trade  In  telecom- 
munications. If  the  Japanese  insist  on 
closing  their  telecommunications 
market  to  us,  I  have  suggested  that  we 
slow  the  certification  of  Jv;>anese  tele- 
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oammunlcfttlons  equipment  In  the 
United  8ti^«8.  by  restricting  the 
budget  of  the  FCC  used  for  certiflca- 
ticm.  Then,  access  to  our  market  by 
JmpwMse  products  would  face  regula- 
tory barrlera.  Just  as  American  prod- 
ucts now  face  regulatory  barriers  to 
market  access  In  Japan.  This  would 
send  a  powerf  iil  message  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  other  trading  partners  that 
nations  wanting  full  access  to  U.S. 
markets  for  their  products  should  re- 
ciprocate by  dropping  the  barriers 
that  keep  our  products  out  of  their 
ma^ets. 

But,  Mr.  President,  telecommunica- 
tions is  only  one  industry.  We  con- 
front barriers  in  pharmaceuticals.  We 
confront  barriers  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. We  confront  barriers  in  electron- 
ics. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Congress 
to  act,  to  secure  what  the  administra- 
tion has  faUed  to  secure:  a  free  and 
open  trading  relationship  with  Japan. 
Today's  resolution  Is  an  expression  of 
resolve.  We  must  act. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  passage  of 
Senate  C<»>current  Resolution  15.  This 
resolutkm  expresses  in  a  concrete  way 
the  grave  and  growing  concern  of  the 
American  people  and  of  this  Congress 
with  Japan's  failure  to  respond  to  the 
most  serious  problem  in  our  bilateral 
relations:  Japan's  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  the  huge  American  trade  def- 
icit with  Japan  that  results,  at  least  in 
part,  from  those  practices. 

This  concurrent  resoluticm  does  sev- 
eral important  things.  First,  it  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  all  appropriate 
and  feasible  action  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  under 
trade  agreements  to  which  Japan  is  a 
party,  and  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
Japan's  unfair  trade  practices.  Second, 
this  concurrent  resolution  requires  the 
President  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
actions  he  has  taken  to  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

The  need  is  very  plain.  Yesterday. 
Japan  told  the  United  States  that  it 
will  increase  its  auUHnobile  shipments 
to  the  United  States  by  more  than  25 
percent.  That  is  very  dose  to  the 
upper  limit  of  Japan's  total  export  ca- 
pacity for  automobiles.  In  short,  this 
limit  is  no  limit  at  alL 

Mr.  President.  I  was  in  Japan  for  a 
short  time  toward  the  end  of  last  year. 
In  my  ccmversations  with  Japanese  of- 
ficials, the  trade  deficit  was  the  over- 
riding concern.  I  might  add  that  this 
trade  deficit  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  such  an  export-dependent 
State  as  my  own  home  of  Connecticut. 
Last  year.  Japan  sent  to  us  $37  billion 
more  than  we  were  allowed  to  send  to 
them.  That  is  alsmost  one-third  of  the 
total  U.8.  trade  deficit  of  over  $123  bU- 
llon.  the  largest  in  our  history. 

The  message  I  had  for  Japan's  lead- 
ers, from  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  on 


down,  was  this:  that  deficit  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  car- 
ried this  message,  to  be  siur.  Many 
others  have  said  much  the  same.  But 
the  Japanese  response,  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  their  action  yesterday,  does  not 
suggest  an  effort  to  cooperate.  The 
trade  deficit  is  not  the  favorite  subject 
of  Japan's  leaders  in  discussions  with 
Americans,  I  can  assure  you.  But  time 
and  again.  I  tried  to  make  it  plain  to 
them  that  if  the  door  to  U.S.  products 
remains  locked.  Congress  will  move  to 
reciprocate. 

This  concurrent  resolution  before  us 
makes  reference  to  several  specific 
conunodities,  manufactured  products, 
forest  products,  key  agricultural 
goods,  and  certain  services,  in  which 
the  United  States  has  a  comparative 
advantage  relative  to  Japan.  In  addi- 
tion, this  resolution  makes  reference 
to  the  Imbalance  between  the  yen  and 
the  U.S.  dollar,  made  very  much  worse 
by  our  Federal  deficit  with  which  we 
must  deal,  but  of  which  the  Japanese 
have  clearly  taken  unfair  advantage. 

In  short,  this  concurrent  resolution 
puts  the  Japanese  on  notice  that  trade 
must  be  a  two-way  street.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  concurrent  resolution: 
I  intend  to  vote  for  its  passage.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  take  advantage 
of  a  firm  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Senate  in  this  matter  to  get  the  Japa- 
nese to  understand  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, and  to  that  end,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  15  unanimously. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  IS,  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent respond  to  unfair  trade  practices 
of  J^ian.  My  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  initiative  in  taking 
this  immediate  action,  which  I  believe 
wiU  demonstrate  to  the  Japanese  and 
others  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  bringing  to  an  end  the 
unfair  trade  practices  which  have  re- 
sulted in  record  levels  of  imports 
flooding  our  domestic  markets. 

For  a  long  time,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  allowed  foreign  governments  to 
pursue— with  virtual  impunity— unfair 
trade  practices  aimed  at  fulfilling  the 
threefold  purposes  of  creating  Jobs  for 
their  workers,  acquiring  U.S.  dollars, 
and  achieving  a  more  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade:  all  at  the  expense  of 
American  businesses  and  workers.  The 
Japanese,  as  well  as  other  nations, 
have  been  creative,  innovative,  and  re- 
markahly  successful  in  these  efforts. 
Last  year,  imports  from  Japan  ac- 
counted for  almost  one-third  of  the 
entire  United  States  record  trade  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  President,  one  reason  we  have 
such  a  trade  imbalance  with  Japan  is 
the  extensive  access  we  have  granted 
them  with   respect   to  our  domestic 


market,  while  they  have  consistently 
denied  to  us  similar  access  to  their 
markets  for  our  manufactured  goods, 
forest  products,  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and  certain  services.  Due  to  these 
imreasonable  trade  restrictions  estab- 
lished by  the  Japanese.  American  ex- 
ports to  Japan  have  been  held  to  very 
low  levels.  The  effect  of  these  and 
other  unfair  trade  practices  (on  the 
part  of  Japan  and  other  nations)  have 
been  devastating  to  many  of  our  indus- 
tries. In  my  home  State  of  South 
Carolina,  the  textile/apparel  industry 
has  been  crippled  by  massive  increases 
to  imports.  In  1984  alone,  textile  im- 
ports increased  by  35  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  Almost  50  percent  of  all 
textUe/apparel  goods  sold  in  the 
United  States  today  are  imported.  The 
1984  imports  of  almost  10  billion 
square  yards  of  textile/apparel  goods 
represent  1  million  lost  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  American  workers. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot 
aUow  the  current  trend  to  continue.  I 
believe  this  resolution  will  send  the 
strong  message  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Bdr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  indicate  clearly  the  united  re- 
solve of  the  Senate  on  the  lack  of 
progress  in  negotiations  to  improve 
the  access  of  U.S.  products  to  the  Jap- 
anese market.  We  have  been  patient 
with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  gov- 
ernment for  some  time.  But  positive 
results  in  trade  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. In  fact,  it  took  great  pressure 
at  the  highest  levels  to  bring  the  Japa- 
nese to  the  bargaining  table  today  in 
four  sector-specific  areas— telecom- 
munications, wood  products,  electron- 
ics, and  pharmaceuticals  and  medical 
equipment. 

I  have  a  strong  and  obvious  interest 
in  ensiuing  that  tariffs  and  nontarif  f 
barriers  on  wood  and  paper  products 
are  reduced  substantially.  But  the  Jap- 
anese have  shown  an  almost  total  un- 
willingness to  engage  in  serious  negoti- 
ations on  wood  and  paper  products 
over  the  past  2  months.  They  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  table  only  to  talk, 
not  to  take  action.  That  is  clearly  an 
unacceptable  position  to  me  and  my 
constituents  in  the  forest  products  In- 
diistry.  Senator  Baucus  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  focusing  on  the 
wood  products  sector,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  very  important  to  make  prompt 
advances  in  each  sector,  and  to  do  so 
in  a  pacluige  rather  than  separately. 
That  is  why  I  support  this  resolution- 
it  sends  a  clear  and  timely  message  to 
the  executive  branch  and  to  the  Japa- 
nese Government  that  Congress 
stands  united  in  its  resolve  to  see 
prompt  action. 

But  I  also  think  it  is  important  not 
to  go  too  far  down  the  path  of  restrict- 
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ing  impor^.  This  resolution  Is  i»tiper 
in  invoking  the  President's  authority 
under  section  301  to  identify  those 
trade  policies  in  Japan  that  are  "un- 
reasonable, unjustifiable,  or  discrimi- 
natory, and  burdens  or  restricts 
United  States  commerce."  This  forces 
the  President  to  first  identify  such 
policies  in  Japan  but  provides  him 
with  the  flexibility  that  he  should 
have  in  determining  what  action  in  re- 
sponse is  appropriate  and  feasible.  It  is 
also  timely  and  appropriate  to  require 
the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
within  45  days. 

I  think  it  is  wrong,  however,  to  focus 
too  much  pn  the  bilateral  trade  imbal- 
ance as  tie  proper  barcnneter  of  our 
trade  pollbies.  And  I  also  think  it  is 
wrong  to  pegin  to  restrict  unilaterally 
Japanese  ktccess  to  our  markets  with- 
out more  ^carefully  looking  at  all  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lems of  U.S.  competitiveness  in  Japan 
and  other  mariiets  today. 

My  colleagues  seem  to  have  selected 
the  trade  Unbalance  figures  of  $37  bil- 
lion as  th#  magic  figtire  to  base  unilat- 
eral trade  restrictions  on.  But  it  is  the 
worldwide!  cxurent  account  balance, 
and  J^Mul's  percentage  of  that,  that  is 
the  more  vpropriate  criterion.  By 
that  measure,  Japan's  imbalance  as  a 
percentage  of  the  U.S.  overall  trade 
imbalance  has  actually  declined  in 
1984.  Thiit  figure  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  over  the  past  decade— 
at  a  level  of  about  30  percent.  The 
doubling  Of  the  UJ3.  ovoall  deficit  in 
1984  was  due  to  a  variety  of  factors 
not  directly  related  to  Japan's  trade 
practices  Including  the  high  value  of 
the  dollar,  the  increasing  Imports  from 
Europe  and  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Few  people  seem  to  remember 
that  a  fiew  years  ago,  the  United 
States  enjoyed  a  healthy  current  ac- 
count surplus  with  the  European  Com- 
munity; today,  we  have  a  substantial 
deficit. 

While  the  bilateral  trade  deficit  does 
highlight !  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
our  focus  fin  the  current  trade  negotia- 
tions wit^  Japan  should  be  to  improve 
market  a«cess.  We  should  develop  the 
appropriate  criteria  to  measure  open- 
ness, and  focus  all  of  our  energies  to 
make  sigiiif  leant  progress  as  quliAly  as 
possible.  Obviously,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  quantify  "openness"  and  "equal 
access",  vaA  actual  results  that  show 
up  in  the  bilateral  United  States- 
Japan  tride  balance  may  be  delayed 
for  sever4l  years.  This  Is  true  for  the 
four  sectors  under  negotiations  right 
now,  es9ecially  telecommunications 
equipmoA. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  lack  of 
analysis  given  to  the  more  f imdamen- 
tal  naturi  of  the  United  States-Japan 
trade  relationship.  We  toid  to  forget 
'  that  Ammcans  buy  Japanese  products 
because  uiey  prefer  them.  American 
consumed  think  that  Japanese  manu- 
facturers make  a  superior  product,  in 
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tarns  of  quality,  cost,  and  services,  in 
a  broad  range  of  consumer  products. 
Consumer  preference  is  very  impor- 
tant. We  should  devote  more  time  to 
finding  out  why  the  Japanese  con- 
sumer, in  many  cases,  does  not  prefer 
American  products.  Besides  improving 
market  access,  we  must  focus  more  of 
our  energies  on  improving  the  quality 
of  UJB.  products,  developing  mariieting 
strategies,  and  lowering  our  costs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  approach  in 
this  resolution  of  focusing  on  the 
impact  of  lifting  the  volimtary  re- 
straints agreement  on  autos  is  correct. 
It  Is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  a  value  that  is  both  rela- 
tively accurate  and  fair  to  the  Ameri- 
can consmner.  The  VRA's  have  forced 
the  American  consumer  to  purchase 
Japanese  cars  at  a  premium,  increas- 
ing the  profits  of  both  the  Japanese 
and  United  States  auto  companies. 
The  price  discipline  that  the  Japanese 
companies  exerted  on  the  United 
States  Big  Three  has  not  functioned 
over  the  past  4  years,  thus  allowing 
the  United  States  car  companies  to  in- 
crease their  profits  beyond  competi- 
tive levels.  Paying  an  additional  $1,500 
to  $2,000  for  every  automobile  pur- 
chased In  JiQMn  is  certainly  not  in  the 
Interest  of  the  American  consumer. 
Does  the  determination  of  the  "cumu- 
lative impact"  of  lifting  the  auto 
quotas  take  these  factors  of  increased 
prices  to  consumers  into  account?  Fi- 
nally, it  does  not  i^pear  that  Mm  in- 
tends to  lift  the  voluntary  restraints 
on  automobiles  to  any  significant 
extent.  It  will  continue  to  use  adminis- 
trative guidance  to  restrain  shipments 
to  a  politictdly  acceptable  level.  Even 
with  a  10-percent  or  25-percent  in- 
crease In  automobOe  shipments  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States,  retail  auto 
prices  will  not  be  significantly  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to 
defend  the  Japanese  position  in  these 
current  negotiations.  I  think  their  gov- 
ernment's iKMdtion  is  wrong  and  un- 
justified. I  oppose  it  very  strongly.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  we  are  in  a  trade 
war,  as  some  Members  suggest,  that 
requires  all  Members  of  this  body  to 
engage  in  unrestricted  castigation  of 
Japan.  There  is  a  danger  of  going  too 
far  in  our  rhetoric.  I  have  some  dis- 
agreement with  the  means  of  this  res- 
olution. But,  I  agree  with  its  objectives 
and  it  is  important  to  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  Japanese  people  at  this 
time.  I  think  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
and  his  Cabinet  certainly  imderstand 
vrtiat  we  are  saying;  they  probably  do 
not  need  to  hear  our  message  again. 
But  the  members  of  the  Diet,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  LDP.  need  to  hear  this 
message.  And  the  entrenched  interests 
in  the  Jia>anese  bureaucracy,  especial- 
ly the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telecom- 
munications and  the  Bfinistry  of  Agri- 
culture. Forestry,  and  Fisheries,  need 
to  hear  this  message.  I  believe  they 


will  and  therefore  understand  that 
Congress  is  vei7  serious  in  its  resolve 
to  see  improved  access  to  the  Japanese 
market. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  we  adopt  today  sends  a 
signal  that  congressional  patience 
with  repeated  delajrs  by  Japan  in 
opening  their  markets  to  American  ex- 
ports has  nm  out.  The  frequently 
made  promises  that  conditions  wHl 
change  have  simply  not  been  enough. 
We  are  still  battling  unsuccessfully  to 
get  our  products  into  Japan,  while 
keying  our  markets  wide  open  for 
some  of  their  products  which  contrib- 
ute most  to  their  national  prosperity— 
VCR's,  cameras,  stereos.  A  massive 
trade  deficit  of  $37  billion  has  result- 
ed—a deficit  which  includes  increasing 
weakness  In  sectors  where  the  United 
States  stm  lead  the  world— such  as 
telecommunications  and  computers. 
We  need  to  retaliate  against  unfair 
trade  practices  and  the  total  absence 
of  reciprocity  in  our  trade  relations 
with  Ji4»an. 

But  this  resolution  should  also  send 
a  strong  signal  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  our  trade  negotiators. 
They  have  been  willing  to  settle  for 
promises  from  Ji^ian.  rather  than 
insist  on  concrete  accomplishments. 
The  Senate  is  considering  this  resolu- 
tion today  because  of  Japan's  acti<»i*— 
but  because  of  our  country's  as  welL 
The  administration  should  not,  in  my 
view,  have  ended  the  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  which  limited  the 
number  of  Jmanfwe  automobiles 
coming  into  this  country  without  first 
getting  substantial,  measurable  com- 
mitments on  opoiing  the  Ji^Mmese 
market.  The  admlnistxation  has  the 
authority  under  the  trade  laws  to  take 
action  to  get  reciprocity,  and  they 
have  not  used  it.  They  have  settled  for 
talk,  and  not  action. 

But  while  this  resolution  is  Justified 
and  overdue,  we  should  q^eak  plainly 
about  the  nature  of  our  problems.  Our 
trade  deficit  soared  to  $123  billion  last 
year.  We  run  trade  deficits  with 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Mexico,  the  Ehiropean 
Community— virtually  every  country 
in  the  world.  In  key  industry  after  in- 
dustry, our  imports  have  doubled  in  4 
years'  time.  We  have  trade  deficits  in 
basic  industries  like  textiles  and  steel, 
and  in  high-tech  industries  like  tele- 
communications. 

Obviously,  our  trade  problons  go 
well  beyond  Jm>an.  The  economic  and 
trade  policies  of  this  administration 
have  crippled  the  ability  of  our  indus- 
tries to  compete.  The  overvalued 
dollar  resulting  from  the  Reagan 
budget  deficits  and  excessively  hi^ 
interest  rates  is  great  for  Americans 
vacationing  abroad,  but  it  amounts  to 
a  subsidy  for  other  countries'  products 
and  a  tax  on  our  own— killing  exports 
and  drawing  in  imports  at  a  furious 
rate.  Changing  these  economic  policies 
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would  oerUlnly  help  to  reduce  our 
trade  ImbAlmiioe.  But  we  have  also  con- 
tinued to  practice  free  trade  while 
other  natkms  dose  their  markets,  pro- 
tect their  Industries,  subsidiae  their 
exports,  and  dump  their  products  here 
at  unfairly  low  prices.  Combine  these 
untenable  economic  policies  with  naive 
trade  poUeies  and  the  result  is  a  $123 
billion  deficit,  the  loss  of  American 
Jobs,  and  lasting  damage  to  many  of 
our  key  industries. 

President  Reagan  tells  us  that  we 
have  altered  a  new  golden  age  of  pros- 
perity without  Inflation.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Commission  on  Competi- 
tiveness has  pointed  out  that  "the 
United  States  is  losing  its  abiUty  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  In  industry 
after  industry.  U.S.  firms  are  losing 
world  market  share,  even  in  high  tech- 
nology. *  *  *  Most  dramatic  is  our  de- 
clining position   in  the  world  trade 


fnmi  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East]  would 
each  vote  "Tea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
I^AHTl  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MsLCHBt]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buhdick]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  fwther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MsLCHBtl  would  vote  "Tea." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  LeglsUUve  No.  22  Leg.] 


It  is  a  simple.  Inescapable  fact  that  a 
naticm  cannot  go  on  spending  $2%  bil- 
lion more  each  week  busring  things 
tmax  abroad  than  it  is  earning  from 
selling  things.  In  the  short  run.  a  flood 
of  Inuwited  goods  helps  consumers. 
But  this  country  is  paying  a  very  high 
price  in  terms  of  Jobs:  Coal,  steel,  and 
chemical  Jobs  In  my  State,  but  other 
manufacturing  Jobs  throughout  the 
country  as  well— farm  machinery  in  II- 
linoiJK  ccMnputera  in  California. 

These  Jobs— the  basic  strength  of 
our  economy— are  being  sacrificed  be- 
cause of  the  economic  and  trade  poli- 
cies of  the  Reagan  administration. 
Our  companies  and  workers  can  com- 
pete against  anybody,  if  our  Govern- 
ment gives  them  a  fair  chance  through 
realistic  economic  and  trade  policies. 
We  need  economic  and  trade  policies 
designed  to  preserve  American  Jobs 
and  America's  industrial  strength. 
Today,  beneath  the  surface  of  this 
economic  recovery,  we  are  draining 
our  economic  strength.  This  resolution 
will  have  value  only  if  It  focuses  our 
attention  on  the  fuU  scope  of  the 
problems  we  face. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoHimx).  AU  time  has  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  th^ 
concurrait  resolution,  as  amended.  OnV, 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
therolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fn»n  New  Tork  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  ^icnator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatiiku)],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  and 
the  Senator  frtnn  Vermont  [Mr.  Stat- 
roBB]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Tork  [Mr.  D'AmatoI  and  the  Senator 
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So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  IS),  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  His.  15 

Wheresa,  the  United  States  merchandise 
balance  of  trade  deficit  with  Japan  reached 
the  unprecedented  level  of  $37  billion  In 
1M4— aecountlng  for  almost  one-third  of 
the  entire  United  States  deficit  with  the 
world: 

Whereas,  this  unprecedented  bilateral  def- 
icit was  aociunulated  in  spite  of  significant 
growth  In  the  Japanese  economy: 

Whereas,  the  principles  of  free  trade  pro- 
vide for  trade  flows  between  nations  on  the 
basis  of  each  nation's  comparative  advan- 
tage: 

Whereas.  Japan  has  extensive  access  to 
the  United  States  market  for  products  In 
which  Japan  has  a  comparative  advantage: 

Whereas.  United  States  exporters  lack 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  forest  products,  key  agricultur- 
al commodities,  and  certain  services  In 
which  the  United  States  has  a  comparative 
advantage: 

Whereas,  many  other  countries  experi- 
ence comparable  difficulty  In  obtaining 
access  to  the  marketa  of  Japan: 


Whereas,  the  bilateral  trade  Imbalance  Is 
costing  the  United  States  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  every  year 

Whereas,  negotteting  with  Japan  over  the 
years  to  secure  meaningful  Improvements  In 
market  aooeas  for  competitive  United  States 
exports  has  been  largely  unsuccessful; 

Whereas,  the  high  value  of  the  United 
States  dollar  relative  to  the  Japanese  yen 
effectively  subsidises  Japanese  exports  to 
the  United  States  and  taxes  United  SUtes 
exports  to  Japan: 

Whereas,  an  end  to  the  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  on  automobiles  without  a 
comparable  Improvement  In  access  for  cam- 
petlttve  United  States  exports  to  the  Japa- 
nese market  wlU  severely  exacerbate  the  bi- 
lateral trade  deficit: 

Whereas,  this  merchandise  balance  of 
trade  deficit  has  the  potential  of  undermin- 
ing the  entire  range  of  bilateral  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan;  and 

Whereas,  action  by  the  United  States  Is 
appropriate— 

(1)  to  enforce  United  States  rights  under 
trade  agreements  to  which  Japan  Is  a  party, 
and 

(2>  to  respond  to  Japanese  acts,  policies, 
and  practices  wtiich  are— 

(A)  Inconsistent,  and  otherwise  deny  bene- 
f  lU  to  the  United  States,  under  trade  agree- 
ments to  which  Japan  Is  a  party;  and 

(B)  are  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burden  rar  restrict  United 
States  commerce:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Itetolped  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
rttentative*  concurring,  Tliat  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  action 
within  the  power  of  the  Presidency  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  acticxis  described 
In  section  301(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2411(b)))  to— 

(1)  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
under  trade  agreements  to  which  Japan  Is  a 
party,  and 

(2)  obtain  the  elimination  of  the  acts,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  described  In  the  last 
clause  of  the  preamble  to  this  resolution. 

Sac  2.  (aKl)  By  no  later  than  the  date 
that  Is  45  days  after  the  date  on  wliich  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  by  the  Congress,  the 
President  should  report  to  the  Congress  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
the  actions  that  the  President  tias  deter- 
mined to  take  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
described  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  resolution. 

(2)  llie  President  should  Implement  all 
actions  that  the  President  lias  determined 
to  take  to  accomplish  the  objectives  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution  by  no  later  than 
the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  this  resolution  Is  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress. 

(3)  Any  action  taken  by  the  President  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution  should  be  modified  or  revoked 
only  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
minimum  objective  described  In  subsection 
(b)  has  been  achieved.  The  President  should 
report  to  Congress  and  publish  In  the  Feder- 
al Register  notice  of  such  determination. 

(b)  Action  by  the  President  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  the  fiiat  section  of  this  resolution 
should  at  least  negate  the  cumulative 
Impact  that  the  elimination  or  relaxation  of 
the  volimtary  restraints  on  Japanese  auto- 
mobile exports  to  the  United  States  will 
have  on  the  merchandise  balance  of  trade 
between    Japan    and    the    United   Statea. 
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taken  to  aooomirilsh 
should  be  wttreeted  I 


Action 


this  objective 
I  against  competitive  Jspa- 
nese  expdrts  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
automobiles,  telfrommnniratlwn  products, 
and  electibnics  products. 

Mr.  aiMFSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  i  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conourrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ^TRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  an  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tf 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  'TflVbr 
out  objection,  the  ammdment  to  the 
preamble  is  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  preamble,  as 
amended,  is  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  th4  President  respond  to  unfair 
trade  practices  of  Jiy^an.". 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  periodi  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  3  pan. 


OI^DER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BirRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  i|  he  anticipates  any  more  roll- 
call  voties  today  and  is  the  Senate 
going  toi  be  out  tomorrow? 

Mr.  8lBO>60N.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
indicate]  to  the  minority  leader  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  majority  leader  to 
proceed]  with  the  export  measure  and 
war  risk  measure  if  at  all  possible 
without  amendment.  That  padcage  is 
presently  being  discussed.  If  that  can 
be  done  by  simply  a  voice  vote,  then 
there  w^  be  no  session  tomorrow,  as  1 
imderstand  it. 
Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Soiator. 
Mr.  FROXMIRE.  WUl  the  acting 
majority  leader  yield? 

>N.  I  yield. 
>XMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
erstanding  that  I  had  a  15- 
I  order.  I  guess  it  has  been 
It  by  the  rollcall  vote.  I  was 
came  to  the  floor  after  the 
vote  I  Would  be  able  to  use  that  order. 
Is  the  situation  that  special  orders  are 
it  by  the  action  of  .the  assist- 
)rity  leader?  If  so,  that  is  all 
I  me. 

)N.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
^ould  accommodate  in  any  way 
the  Semtor  from  Wisconsin.  We  are  in 
a  perioq  for  morning  business. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  men- 
tioned {this  to  the  majority  leader 
today.  Be  indicated  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  change  the  order  so  that  the 
Senators  time  would  be  preserved.  I 
assume  the  majority  leader  inadvert- 
ently forgot  to  do  that. 

If  the  assistant  majority  leader  will 
change  jthe  order,  we  could  preserve  it. 
Mr.  F  !lOXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  certainly  will  indi- 
cate that  we  will  change  the  order  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  fnmi  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  assistant  majority  leader  yield  for 
a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Indeed. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  earlier  mentioned  that 
he  would  like  to  bring  up  this  after- 
noon, if  possible.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 23  designating  1985  as  the  "Tear 
of  Social  Security."  The  measure  is 
deu^  on  both  sides.  The  majority 
leader  is  a  cosponsor,  as  is  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  SIIiO>SON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
indicate  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Tork  that  I  certainly  will  inquire  as  to 
whether  that  matter  could  be  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  personal- 
ly not  aware  of  that.  It  seems  like  a 
reasonahle  request.  But  let  me  inquire. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
assistant  majority  leader  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  BCay  I  say  to  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  that  I  conferred 
with  the  majority  leader  about  intro- 
duebng  a  bill  at  this  point  tn  time. 

I  have  a  statonent.  But  I  am  glad  to 
place  that  in  the  Rboobd  to  be  repro- 
duced as  though  read  in  f  uU  so  it  will 
only  take  a  moment's  time.  I  wonder  if 
I  might  do  that  at  this  Juncture  along 
with  my  colleague,  if  that  is  what  he 
wcMild  like  to  do.  before  speeches 
ensue. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  two  requests  which  will 
Just  take  a  moment  of  time.  Is  that  my 
understanding? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
unanimous-consent  request  is  pending. 
The  request  is  that  there  be  a  period 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  3  o'clock.  Is  there 
objection  to  that  request? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  776-FARM  EMERGENCT 
CREDIT  ACT  OF  1985 

ODK  FAKimS  SnU.  mSD  HKLP 

Mr.  DIXON.  YAi.  President,  the 
members  of  this  Senate  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives recenUy  took  a  very  important 
step  toward  helping  the  American 
farmer  gain  sufficient  funds  to  plant 
his  spring  crop.  We  passed  in  this  body 
a  very  simple  plan  to  allow  the  farmer 
to  obtain  an  advance  loan  this  spring 
against  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loan  he  would  otherwise  qualify 
for  in  the  fall,  so  he  will  have  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  for  seed,  fuel  and 
fertilizer. 


This  Ccmgress  acted  in  a  timely  and 
responsible  manner  early  this  month 
by  adopting  this  important  legislation. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the 
amendment,  in  cocveration  with  my 
colleagues  Senators  Gbasslkt.  P>bs- 
SLRB.  SmoR.  Cramstor.  Ezor.  8«agT«, 
lAvnr.  BcHSBR.  MKMTina,  Prtor.  and 
Habktr.  The  amendment  passed  SO  to 
48  here  in  the  Senate  and  255  to  168  in 
the  House.   . 

Unfortunately.  President  Reagan 
vetoed  the  measure,  thereby  dashing 
the  hopes  of  the  Congress  and  the 
hopes  of  American  farmers  for  mean- 
ingful help  to  assist  with  spring  plant- 
ing. 

The  administration  has  contended 
since  last  Septembo-  that  it  has  a  plan 
to  restructure  a  farmer's .  debts  by 
working  through  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  Farmers  Hone  Admin- 
istration. It's  true  the  administration 
has  a  plan.  Regrettably.  Mr.  President, 
the  plan  simply  isn't  working. 

Do  you  know  how  many  farmers 
have  been  helped  in  Illinois  under  the 
administration's  plan  since  last  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Presidait?  Exactly  two! 
Out  of  the  thousands  of  Illinois  farm- 
ers who  are  facing  financial  difiSeul- 
ties.  Just  two  have  beoi  helped  under 
the  administration's  plan  since  it  was 
first  announced  last  September.  I  am 
told  that  12  other  applicatiims  are 
being  processed.  Even  if  all  of  them 
are  improved,  we  will  still  have  a  total 
of  only  14  farmers  in  Dllnc^  who  will 
have  heen  helped. 

Now.  BCr.  Presidoit.  how  many  farm- 
ers do  you  bhink  have  been  helped  na- 
tionally-Hiot  Just  in  one  State— but 
nationally?  I  regret  to  tell  you.  Mr. 
Presidait,  that  only  73  farmers  have 
been  assisted  nationally.  A  few  dajrs 
ago.  that  figure  was  merely  61. 

There  are  various  estimates  about 
the  total  number  of  farmers  who  are 
in  dire  straits  across  this  great  land  of 
ours.  Some  estimates  range  as  hi«li  as 
a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  farmers 
who  wHl  go  out  of  business  this  year. 
No  one  knows  for  certain,  but  all  of  us 
can  gather  from  what  we  read,  and 
from  our  mail,  and  from  our  telephone 
calls,  that  the  situation  is  serious,  not 
Just  for  our  farmers,  but  also  for  the 
lif  eblood  of  our  rural  communities. 

Ward  Sinclair  in  the  March  26 
Washington  Post  cites  statistics  from 
the  American  Bankers  Association  in- 
dicating that  farmers  are  fftillng  at  the 
rate  of  238  per  day.  That's  tme  every  6 
minutes.  Mr.  President.  But  this  dis- 
tressing figure  only  tells  us  about  the 
farmer  who  is  dealing  with  a  commer- 
cial bank.  If  we  add  in  the  farmers 
who  are  going  under  and  who  have 
been  borrowing  throufl^  the  Farm 
Credit  Sjrstem.  or  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  then  the  failure  rate 
per  day  Jumps  to  more  than  600.  Tet. 
we  have  helped  only  73. 
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This  iltu»tloii  is  totally  unaatlsfac- 
tory!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  Just  plain 
ridiculous  when  we  have  at  huid  a 
perfect  solution  to  help  the  fanner  get 
through  the  spring  planting  season  so 
he  can  harvest  a  crop  and  obtain  some 
funds  to  help  him  pay  off  some  of  his 
most  pressing  bills.  That  immediate 
source  of  help  is  the  advance  loan  pay- 
ment program  which  the  Senate  and 
House  passed  earlier. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  this  measure.  I  feel  very 
strcmgly  that  the  administration  has 
made  a  serious  nJstake  by  vetoing  this 
legtalatkm.  I  likewise  feel  strongly 
that  the  administration  is  making  a 
more  grievous  error  by  insisting  that 
it's  program  of  debt  restructuring  is 
sisisting  the  farmer,  when.  In  fact,  it 
is  not.  I  am  glad  73  farmers  have  been 
helped.  But  that  small  number  receiv- 
ing assistance  over  a  period  of  7 
months  does  not  begin  to  alleviate  the 
problem. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a  realist. 
My  colleagues  who  Joined  me  in  our 
initial  successful  effort  to  pass  this  bill 
are  realists.  We  recognise  there  is  no 
sense  In  pasting  another  bill,  only  to 
have  it  vetoed.  What  we  would  like  to 
see  Is  a  change  of  heart  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  been 
doing  during  the  days  since  the  admin- 
istration rejected  this  biU.  We  have 
woAed  assiduously  to  get  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  a  more  reasonable  view 
of  this  very  responsible,  and  very  help- 
ful, plan. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  worked 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  have  kept  in 
dose  touch  with  Congressman  Bos 
MT«nw«f  the  minority  leader  in  the 
House,  as  well  as  with  Congressman 
Ed  MionQAir.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Both  are  lojral  supporters 
of  the  administration,  but  they  are 
also  desirous  of  helping  the  farmer. 

My  staff  and  I  have  worked  coimt- 
less  hours  conferring  with  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Monbers  of  the  House 
in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. We  have  talked  at  great  length 
with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  agen- 
cies in  an  attempt  to  achieve  that  goal. 
We  have  worked  with  Gov.  James 
Thompson  and  Agriculture  Director 
Larry  Werries  of  Illinois,  as  well  as 
with  members  of  the  senate  and  house 
in  the  minois  General  Assembly.  We 
have  held  meetings  with  members  of 
the  Illinois  Task  Force  on  Farm 
Issues,  a  group  which  was  created  by 
Gov.  James  Thompson  on  March  6  to 
focus  attention  on  the  farm  crisis  in  n- 
llnols  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  dealing  with  that  crisis.  We  have 
also  worked  with  representatives  of 
our  farm  organisations,  who  have  a 
vital  interest  in  this  matter  as  they 


seek  to  aslst  their  members  through 
this  time  of  great  turmoil. 

We  had  a  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton with  all  of  these  interested  parties 
on  March  21.  We  reached  a  consensus 
to  make  another  effort  at  Introducing 
legislation  on  the  advance  loan  pay- 
ment which  might  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  administration.  While  they 
were  in  Washington,  representatives 
of  the  various  parties  I  mentioned  met 
with  everyone  here  in  the  Capital  who 
shares  our  concern  about  the  farm 
problem.  As  my  colleagues  can  see,  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  and  en- 
thusiasm has  gone  into  this  imdertak- 
ing. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in 
this  endeavor  have  been  on  the  same 
wavelength.  All  of  us  fully  support 
this  effort.  We  have  the  common  ob- 
jective of  trying  to  do  something  im- 
mediately for  the  farmer  so  he  can  get 
his  spring  crop  in  the  ground. 

We  agreed  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing by  early  April  or  it  will  be  too 
late. 

We  decided  to  rewrite  the  bill  along 
the  lines  of  what  everybody  felt  would 
be  a  moderate,  straightforward,  reve- 
nue neutral  measure. 

We  agreed  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
advance  the  farmer  could  obtain  by 
scaling  it  down  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  loan. 

We  agreed  that  we  would  reduce  the 
cap  on  the  advance  loan  from  $50,000 
to  $30,000. 

We  agreed  that  we  woidd  include  a 
credit  elsewhere  test  so  that  only 
needy  farmers  would  qualify. 

We  agreed  to  include  corp  insurance 
so  that  neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
Government  would  suffer  losses  as  a 
result  of  any  disaster  that  might  befaU 
his  crop. 

All  of  these  points  are  the  key  ele- 
ments of  the  biU  I  am  introducing 
today. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  this  bill 
is  the  product  of  a  Joint  effort  by 
scores  of  Individuals  who  want  to  help 
the  American  farmer  with  his  immedi- 
ate problem  of  spring  planting. 

I  simply  can't  see  how  or  why  the 
administration  can  be  against  this  as- 
sistance. It's  revenue  neutral;  it's 
simple;  it  will  be  effective. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  and  the 
administration  that  far  more  than  73 
farmers  will  be  helped  by  this  measiue 
once  It's  enacted.  Thousands  will  be 
helped.  Our  best  estimate  is  that  more 
than  100,000  farmers  will  be  saved 
from  bankruptcy.  That  is  what  we 
want  to  do.  That  is  what  we  should  do. 
That  is  what  we  must  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  the 
Rbcord  to  reflect  at  this  point  that  10 
of  my  colleagues  are  Joining  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill,  namely.  Senators 
Orasslbt,     PaassLKR.     AsoitoK.     Aii- 

DRBWS.  SnCOH.  MCLCHSR.  iMTtM,  PRTOR. 

BuRDicK.  BTntPCRS,  and  Hakxih. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  to  accompany  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  (mlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

&77« 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ataevMed,  Thst  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Emergency 
Credit  Act  of  1»W." 

AOVAIICS  KSCOUKSK  COIOIODITT  LOAH8 

Ssc  2.  Effective  for  the  IMS  crotM,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  434 
as  follows: 

"8k.  424.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  advance  reoourte  loans  available  to 
producers  of  the  commodities  of  the  1985 
crop  for  which  nonrecourse  loans  are  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  those  producers  of  a  com- 
modity who  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the  production 
of  the  1986  crop  of  that  commodity  taking 
into  consideration  prevailing  private  and  co- 
operative rates  and  tenns  in  the  community 
In  or  near  which  the  applicant  resides  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  No  producer,  who  has  re- 
ceived a  commitment  or  been  furnished  suf- 
ficient credit  or  a  loan  for  production  of  the 
1988  crops,  shall  be  eligible  for  an  advance 
recourse  loan  to  finance  the  production  of 
such  crops. 

"(2)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  a  commodity  at 
the  applicable  n(Mirecourae  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity.  Within  the  limits  set  out  In 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  of  this  subsection, 
advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  available 
(A)  to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rtoe  who  agree  to  participate  In 
the  program  announced  for  the  commodity 
on  an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  f aim  program  yield  for  the 
commodity  times  the  farm  program  acreage 
Intended  to  be  planted  to  the  commodity  for 
harvest  in  1985,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, (B)  to  producers  of  tobacco  and  pea- 
nuts who  are  on  a  faim  for  which  a  farm 
marketing  quota  or  poundage  quota  has 
been  established  on  an  amoimt  of  the  com- 
modity equal  to  one-third  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  or  poundage  quota  for  the 
commodity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  (C)  to  producers  of  other  commodities 
on  an  amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  farm  yield  for  the  commod- 
ity times  the  farm  acreage  Intended  to  be 
planted  to  the  commodity  for  harvest  in 
1985.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  An  advance  recourse  loan  under  this 
section  shall  come  due  at  such  time  Immedi- 
ately following  harvest  as  the  Secretary  de- 
tennines  appropriate.  Each  loan  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section  shaU  specify 
such  due  date.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures,  where  practicable,  under  which 
producers,  simultaneously  with  repayment 
of  the  recourse  loans,  may  obtain  nonre- 
course loans  on  the  crop,  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  In  amounts  sufficient 
to  repay  the  recourse  loans.  In  cases  in 
which  nonrecourse  loans  under  this  Act  are 
not  normally  made  available  directly  to  pro- 
ducers, the  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures under  which  a  producer  may  repay 
the  recourse  loan  at  the  time  the  producer 
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receives  adHnces  or  other  pajrment  from 
the  produoefs  disposition  of  the  crop. 

"(4)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  he  made 
available  asi  needed  solely  to  cover  costs  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  the  1985  crops 
that  are  inourred  or  are  outstanding  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Farm 
Emergency  Credit  Act  of  19M. 

"(5)  To  oHsin  an  advance  reooune  loan, 
the  producet*  on  a  farm  must  provide  a  first 
lien  on  the  growing  crop  covered  by  the  loan 
as  security  far  the  loan  or  sudi  other  securi- 
ty as  is  available  and  detomiaed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  bi  adequate  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's taterests. 

"(6)  To  4l>tsln  an  advance  In  recourse 
loan,  the  producers  on  a  farm  must  obtain 
multi-peril  irop  Insurance,  If  It  is  available, 
to  protect  ihe  growing  crop  that  serves  as 
security  forfthe  loan.  In  countrtos  where  the 
sign-up  period  for  multi-petfl  crop  insurance 
has  expired,  producers  on  a  fSim  must 
obtain  other  crop  Insurance,  if  available. 

"(7)  The  tJDtal  amount  of  advance  reooune 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  any  person 
under  this  Section  shall  not  exceed  $30,000. 

"(8)  Advatkoe  reooune  loans  shall  be  made 
available  oaiy  to  produoen  who  agree  to 
comply  with  such  other  terms  and  coodl- 
tlons  detenblned  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  under  this  section 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Capora- 
tion.  using  the  services  of  the  Agricultural 
Stahllliiatlon  and  Conservation  Service  and. 
in  addition.!  the  services  of  the  county  com- 
mlttees  eatslblished  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conseiivation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  to  make  determinations  of  eligibility 
with  respect  to  the  credit  test  under  clause 
(1),  and  determinations  as  to  the  suffldeney 
of  security 'under  clause  (5),  of  subsectloo 
(a)  of  this  Section,  and  in  such  other  capac- 
ities, as  the  Secretary  determines  vproprl- 
ate. 
mpROvmsMn  ni  ths  raocaasnio  or  spfuca- 

TlOm  FOR  PAKIIXRS  BOMS  AimiinSTRATIOir 
LOANS 

Ssc.  3.  (a):Congre8s  finds  that— 

(1)  persistently  low  farm  income  (due  in 
part  to  weak  export  demand),  high  interest 
rates,  and  declining  farmland  values  have 
created  se^re  financial  stress  for  many 
farmers; 

(2)  many  tinancially-streased  farmen  have 
turned  to  the  Farmen  Home  Administra- 
tion for  assistance  (including  insured  loans, 
loan  guarailtees.  deferral  of  loan  payments, 
and  restrudturing  of  debt)  in  coping  with 
their  credlt«elated  problems:  and 

(3)  It  Is  elsential  for  the  national  welfare 
that  f  armerk'  requests  to  the  Farmen  Home 
Admlnistntion  for  astlttance  be  processed 
as  expeditiously  as  poarible.  especially  in 
light  of  the'need  of  many  farmen  to  resolve 
their  credit  problems  in  a  timely  manner  to 
be  able  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  1985 
crops. 

(b)  Hie  secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  im- 
mediately take  stqjs— using  authorities  of 
law  provided  to  the  Secretary,  Including  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
employment  procedures  used  in  connection 
with  the  eiaergency  disaster  loan  iwogram— 
to  make  penoimel  and  other  resources  of 
the  Departiaent  of  Agriculture  available  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administratkm  suffi- 
cient to  eniible  the  Farmen  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  pyoceas  applications  from  f aimen 
for  asslstarty  expeditiously  and  in  a  timely 
manner  wit  li  respect  to  farm  operations  re- 
lating to  th  I  planting  and  cultivation  of  the 


1986  crops.  In  this  connection,  the  Farmen 
Home  Administration  shall  assign  personnel 
to  work  overtime,  including  weekends  and 
nights,  to  process  loans  and  loan  applica- 
tlons  where  necessary  to  meet  the  process- 
ing time  schedules  set  by  Congress  or  the 
Farmen  Home  Administration.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  hire  addltlmal  tempo- 
rary enu>loyees  (in  addition  to  those  author- 
ized to  be  hired  on  February  19;  1985)  to 
meet  processing  schedules,  and  shall  assign 
such  temporary  employees  to  States  (other 
than  those  receiviiig  temporary  employees 
under  the  February  19, 1985,  authorization) 
In  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  unpro- 
rHSSfrt  applications  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

RSGULATIOHS 

Sic.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  issue,  or  as  atwroprlate  amend,  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  loans  and  other  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  shall  be  made  av^lable 
beginning  on  the  date  such  regulations  are 
issued  or  amended. 

Mr.  DIXON,  ytr.  President.  I  send  a 
bni  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  first 
reading.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
(derk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  776)  to  advance  a  portion  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  to  eli- 
gible producen,  to  support  the  1985  plant- 
ing season  operation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
wish  to  ask  for  a  second  reading,  if  he 
is  attempting  to  trigger  the  rule  XIV? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  his  assistance  and  sugges- 
tion. I  ask  for  a  se<x>nd  reading  of  that 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard,  the  bill  will 
ranain  at  the  desk  pending  a  se<»nd 
reading  on  the  next  legislative  day. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  is  it  his  intention 
to  ask  for  a  consent  agreement  on  the 
Export-Administration  Act  for  next 
Tuesdajr? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  the  majority  leader 
is  circulating.  I  believe  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  am  not  certain  about  the  Tues- 
day date^^   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  majority 


leader  in  the  consideration  of  that  leg- 
islation. As  the  assistant  majority 
leader  knows,  I  have  an  interest  in 
action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  96. 
which  I  introduced  on  the  issue  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to 
offer  that  resolution  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Export-Administration  Act,  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  clearance  for 
the  Senate  to  take  it  up  as  a  separate 
measure. 

Hopefully,  the  resolution  will  be  ac- 
<%ptable  to  the  Senate.  I  would  hope 
we  covld  have  a  vote  for  it  as  resoimd- 
ing  as  the  vote  that  we  have  Just 
taken.  The  resolution  on  South  Africa 
condemns  the  killings  of  this  past 
week  and  requests  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
killings.  It  uses  the  language  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  strongly 
condemned  the  killings.  It  ought  to  be 
noncontroversial,  and  I  hcve  that  it 
will  be  considered  as  separate  legisla- 
tion whUe  it  is  still  timely. 

So  I  would  like  to  register  with  the 
assistant  majority  leader  my  intention 
to  object  to  any  consent  agreement 
that  would  prohibit  the  <»nsideration 
of  my  resolution  on  South  Africa  as  an 
amendment  to  another  bUL  Over  the 
weekend,  perhi«>s  the  administration 
and  others  will  have  a  chance  to  exam- 
ine it  and  see  the  merit  in  it,  and  that 
we  can  take  it  up  in  the  Senate  early 
next  week.  But  I  want  to  express  at 
this  time  my  objection  to  a  ocmsent 
agreement  that  would  prevmt  me 
from  offering  it.  I  would  (xrtalnly  be 
willing  to  enter  into  a  short  time 
agreonent,  perh^w  an  hour  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  any  comment  of  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  and  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor  if  another  Senator 
wishes  to  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  seeking  to  have  the  Senator  yield 
the  fl<M>r  because  I  was  only  respond- 
ing to  the  Senator's  remaiks.  I  can  re- 
spond that  I  certainly  hear  him^  very 
clearly  on  what  he  is  expressing.*!  can 
only  tell  him  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  attempting  to  woi^ 
something  out  there.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  foreclose.  I  understand  what 
it  is  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution in  the  calendar  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  give  a  com- 
plete response  because  of  the  activities 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  acted  on  other  South  Afri- 
can legislation  late  last  evening.  In  a 
close  vote,  they  rejected  part  of  the 
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sepante  legislation  which  Senator 
Wncsm  and  I  and  others  have  of- 
fered. The  committee  did  miprove  a 
liathlaa  bill  on  South  Africa,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reiolutlon  I 
UB  talking  about  now.  which  ii  related 
to  the  msMirif  which  took  place  last 
mttk.  in  South  Africa.  I  do  think  It  is 
M)proprlate  that  this  body  go  on 
record  deploring  those  killings  and  re- 
quoAlng  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
submit  a  report  The  Mathlas  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Forel^  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  an  independent  measure  with 
more  far-reaching  provisions,  which 
wfl]  be  taken  up  in  due  course.  But  we 
ought  to  act  now  to  expires  our  abhor- 
rence of  the  recent  killings. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  yield 
for  1%  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  who  has  a  very  brief  state- 
ment to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YEAR  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  2S.  which  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  23.  can  be  approved. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  wish  to  accommodate  the  Sena- 
tor frran  New  York.  I  call  up  Calendar 
Order  No.  23.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
23. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f ollowr 

A  joint  reMlutkm  (SJ.  Res.  33)  dntsnat- 
ing  1986  aa  the  "Tear  of  Social  Security." 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectkHi.  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Soiate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  BCr.  President 
this  is  a  wholly  bipartisan  measure 
which  is  9oasored  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President  this  is  the  SOth  year 
of  Social  Security.  It  might  be  of  inter- 
eat  to  seme  Members  of  the  body  that 
this  most  Important  piece  of  social  leg- 
islation in  our  history  was  introduced 
by  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  on 
this  floor  oa  January  17.  1935.  as  the 
Economic  Security  Act  of  that  year, 
and  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
7  months  later,  on  August  14. 

We  tended  to  our  affairs  with  great- 
er dispatch  in  those  days. 

The  residutl<Hi.  as  one  would  expect 
It  to.  asked  that  the  President  of  the 
Untied  States  designate  1985  as  the 
"Year  of  Social  Security"  and  requests 
and  authcnises  him  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 


United  States  to  observe  the  year  with 
aiH>ropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  President  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Senate  today  wlU  approve  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  23.  a  resolution  I  in- 
troduced on  January  22  to  commemo- 
rate the  50th  annlvemry  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Indeed.  I  am  delighted 
that  42  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined 
as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution. 

Paange  of  this  resolution  will  recall 
to  us  the  principles  of  economic  securi- 
ty embodied  in  the  original  act  It  will 
also  provide  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  effect  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  has  had  on  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  since  1935.  through 
its  many  programs  which  now  include 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  dis- 
ability insurance,  supplemental  securi- 
ty Income.  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children.  Medicare,  and  Med- 
icaid. 

Fifty  years  ago.  on  January  17, 1935. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New 
York  Introduced  the  "Economic  Secu- 
rity Act,"  S.  1130.  based  on  recommen- 
dations from  President  Roosevelt's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security. 
Seven  months  later,  on  August  14. 
1935.  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Social  Security  Act.  establishing  the 
Nation's  basic  income  security  pro- 
gram to  protect  Americans  from  "the 
haaards  and  vicissitudes  of  life." 

President  Roosevelt  recognised  both 
the  act's  historic  significance,  and  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  but  a  first  step  in 
providing  social  Insurance  for  Ameri- 
cans. On  signing  the  legislation,  he 
said  it  "represents  a  cornerstone  in  a 
structure  which  is  being  built  but  is  by 
no  means  complete." 

In  five  decades  since,  this  program 
has  grown  to  provide  some  form  of 
economic  security,  now  or  in  the 
future,  to  millions  of  Americans.  The 
largest  Social  Security  Program— the 
OASDI  Program— affects  the  largest 
group  of  Americans.  Over  115  million 
workers  are  currently  contributing  to 
Social  Security  and  thus  building  re- 
tirement survivor,  disability  and 
health  insurance  protection  for  them- 
selves and  their  dependents.  Nearly  37 
million  persons  benefit  from  Social  Se- 
curity, including  25  million  retired 
workers  and  their  dependents,  nearly 
4  million  disabled  workers  and  their 
dependents,  and  more  than  7  million 
surviving  dependents. 

Just  1  month  ago.  in  the  "1985  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  President"  the 
CouncQ  of  Economic  Advisers  reported 
the  tremendous  improvement  in  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  the  elderly.  The 
Council  stated:  "Thirty  years  ago.  the 
elderly  were  a  relatively  disadvantaged 
group  in  the  population.  That  is  no 
longer  the  case."  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  poverty  rate  for 
the  elderly  in  1983  was  14.1  percent 
lower  than  that  for  the  population  as 
a  whole. 

Social  Security  is  the  primary  reason 
for  this  progress.  The  monthly  cash 


beneifts  received  by  nearly  37  million 
Americans  provide  a  base  of  economic 
protection  on  which  beneficiaries  can 
build  additional  protection  through 
pensions,  insurance,  savings  and  other 
income.  Again,  according  to  the  1985 
report  of  the  CouncQ  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers: 

Social  Security  beneflta  are  the  principal 
aouroe  of  tnoome  for  the  majority  of  elderly 
Americana  Beneftta  compriae  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  income  of  the  elderly,  and  for  S9 
percent  of  the  elderly  households  they 
make  up  at  least  SO  percent  of  their  income. 

The  popularity  and  support  the  pro- 
gram enjoys  today  would  not  have 
been  predicted  50  years  ago.  The  swift 
passage  of  the  Social  Seciurity  Act  of 
1935  did  not  reflect  or  ensure,  its  uni- 
versal acceptance.  In  the  first  years 
following  1935,  the  act  was  challenged 
both  in  the  courts  and  on  the  cam- 
paign tralL  The  courts,  and  the 
people,  rallied  to  the  act. 

In  1937,  the  Suprone  Cotirt  held 
constitutional  both  the  old  age  benefit 
and  the  unemployment  compensation 
features  of  the  act.  In  Helvering 
versus  Davis,  Justice  Benjamin  N.  Car- 
doso wrote: 

The  hope  behind  this  statute  is  to  save 
men  and  women  from  the  risois  of  the  poor- 
houae  aa  well  as  from  the  haunting  fear 
that  such  a  lot  awaits  them  when  Journey's 
end  is  near. 

His  woriu  ring  true  today.  According 
to  Census  Bureau  data  for  1983,  with- 
out these  benefits  and  without  other 
income  to  take  their  place,  17  million 
more  Americans  today  would  be  living 
below  the  poverty  line— nearly  2  mil- 
lion children  under  age  18,  5.4  million 
persons  age  18-64,  and  9.7  millloo  age 
65  and  older. 

During  the  1936  Presidential  cam- 
paign, the  President's  opponents  char- 
acterized Social  Security  aa  a  "cruel 
hoax"  and  "a  fraud  on  the  working- 
man."  A  rumor  campaign  warned  that 
workers  would  be  required  to  wear 
"dog  tags"  around  their  necks,  and 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  had 
plans  to  catalog  every  aspect  of  every 
woiker's  personal  life. 

Just  10  days  before  the  election— in 
what  I  believe,  may  have  been  the 
first  direct  mail  campaign- many 
workers  found  in  payroll  envelopes  the 
following  warning: 

You're  sentenced  to  a  weekly  pay  reduc- 
tion for  all  your  woricing  life.  Toull  have  to 
serve  the  sentence  unless  you  help  reverse  it 
November  3. 

The  fears  of  the  1936  campaign  did 
not  prove  true,  and  Social  Security 
quickly  became  a  program  supported 
and  endorsed  by  Americans  of  all  po- 
Utlcal  parties. 

Shortly  after  its  enactment,  the 
then-independent  Social  Security 
Board  charged  with  administering  the 
program  Issued  a  publication  "Securi- 
ty in  Your  Old  Age."  The  pamphlet 
was  directed  to Employees  of  in- 
dustrial and  business  establishments- 


factories,  shops,  mines,  mills,  stores, 
offices,  and  other  places  of  business." 
Its  purpoa^  was  to  introduce  this  radi- 
cal new  law  to  some  26  million  Ameri- 
can who  wiere  "covered  workers"  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  The 
pamphlet  jbegins  in  this  way: 

Thore  is  aow  a  law  in  this  country  which 
will  give  about  26  mOlioB  working  people 
something  to  live  on  when  they  are  dA  and 
have  Btoppod  woricing.  This  law,  wblcta  gives 
other  beniewa.  too.  was  passed  Isst  year  by 
Congress  aad  is  called  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

This  means  that  if  you  wofk  in  some  fac- 
tory, shop,  mine,  mill,  store,  or  almost  any 
other  kind  bf  business  or  industry,  you  wQI 
be  eamlngjbenefits  that  will  oome  to  you 
later  on.  From  the  time  you  are  65  yean 
old,  or  mort.  and  st<K>  woridng,  you  wQl  get 
a  Oovemment  check  every  month  of  your 
life  •  •  •. 

The  checks  will  come  to  you  as  a  right 
Tou  wHI  set  them  regardleaB  of  the  amount 
of  property  jor  income  you  may  have. 

"Htle  n  Of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  initially  provided  benefits  only 
for  retired  workers,  but  eligibility  was 
soon  broaidened.  In  1939,  before  the 
first  reUrtaient  benefit  was  paid,  de- 
pendents and  survivors  were  accepted 
as  beneficiaries.  Under  President 
Dwight  EL  Eisenhower,  in  1956,  dis- 
abled woqcers  began  receiving  Social 
Security  dhecks.  And  in  1965.  medical 
insurance  for  elderly  and  poor  Ameri- 
cans became  part  of  our  basic  econom- 
ic securitj*  program.  Social  Security  is 
a  success,  perhaps  the  greatest  success 
of  the  20t|i  century  Congress. 

In  receiit  years,  the  solvmcy  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  was  threat- 
ened and'  Congress  immediately  re- 
sponded. As  a  result  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amiendments  of  1983,  the  "1984 
Report  oil  the  Social  Security  Trust- 
ees" foun4  that  the  bmeflts  provided 
"under  these  programs  can  be  paid 
well  into  the  next  century."  The  re- 
cently released  1985  trustees  report 
makes  a  sipnilar  finding. 

These  rtforms.  based  on  the  recom- 
mendatlods  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform,  on 
which  I  served,  ensured  the  financial 
solvency  of  the  system  in  both  the 
long  and  ghort  term.  Social  Security  is 
a  shared  gnterprise  between  this  Gov- 
ernment abd  all  Its  dttaens.  It  is  an  in- 
surance program  into  which  every 
American'  worker  contributes.  This 
sacred  tru^  must  not  be  broken. 

I  shoulfl  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues tUat  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  contained.  In  addition  to  the  old 
age  benefits  program  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  three 
welfare  assistance  programs,  vocation- 
al rehabilitation,  and  grants  to  States 
for  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  <hildren's  services.  In  1972, 
the  grantii  to  States  for  assistance  to 
the  needy  aged  and  blind  were  iiu»r- 
porated  b^to  the  Supplonental  Securi- 
ty Income  Program,  providing  a  feder- 
ally guaqanteed  income  for  needy 
blind.  age4.  and  disabled  Americans. 


TiUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
now  known  as  Anx;  [aid  to  families 
with  dependent  chUdrm]  continues  to 
provide  funds  to  States  for  assistance 
to  needy  children. 

These  are  also  crucial  pieces  of  the 
protection  provided  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Income  from  AFDC  and 
SSI  kept  over  2  million  persons- 
young  and  old  alike— out  of  poverty  in 
1983. 

The  SOth  anniversary  of  the  Social 
Sectirity  Act  is  a  time  to  celebrate  the 
principles  of  economic  security  on- 
bodied  in  the  original  act 

In  so  doing,  let  us  reassure  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  system  is  securely  fi- 
nanced and  one  on  which  we  all  can 
depend. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
adopti<m  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
23  and  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Social 
Security  ProgranL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
panu>hlet  "Security  in  Your  Old  Age," 
and  that  two  articles  from  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
Congress  50  years  ago,  be  printed  in 
theRnoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKO,  as  follows: 


To  EHnoTKis  OP  Ihdustual  ahd  Bmonss 
EsxABUSHifBirTS— FAcroKiss.  Shops. 

Mans.  Mnxs.  Srous,  Opticks,  ahd  Other 
Plscbs  OP  BOSORSS 

Beginning  November  24,  1930,  the  United 
States  Oovemment  will  set  up  a  Social  Se- 
curity account  for  you.  if  you  are  eligible. 
To  understand  your  obligations,  rights,  and 
benefits  you  should  read  the  following  skd.- 
eral  explanation. 

There  is  now  a  law  in  this  country  which 
win  give  about  26  million  working  pe(H>le 
something  to  live  on  wboi  they  are  old  and 
have  stopped  working.  This  law,  which  gives 
othw  benefits,  too,  was  passed  last  year  by 
Congress  and  is  called  the  Social  Security 
Act 

U^ider  this  law  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment will  send  checks  every  month  to  re- 
tired workers,  both  men  and  women,  after 
they  have  passed  their  65th  birthday  and 
have  met  a  few  simple  requirements  of  the 
Uw. 

what  thu  mxahs  to  tou 
This  means  that  if  you  woi^  in  some  fac- 
tory, shop,  mine,  mill,  store,  office,  or 
almost  any  other  kind  of  business  or  indus- 
try, you  will  be  earning  benefits  that  will 
come  to  you  later  on.  FVom  the  time  you  are 
65  yean  old.  or  more,  and  stop  working,  you 
wOl  get  a  Oovemment  check  every  month 
of  your  life,  if  you  have  worked  some  time 
(one  day  or  more)  in  each  of  any  5  yean 
after  1936,  and  have  earned  during  that 
time  a  total  of  $2,000  or  more. 

The  checks  will  come  to  you  as  a  right 
Tou  will  get  them  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  property  or  income  you  may  have.  They 
are  what  the  Uw  calls  "Old-Age  Benefits" 
under  the  Social' Security  Act.  If  you  prefer 
to  keep  on  working  after  you  are  65.  the 
monthly  checks  from  the  Oovemment  will 
begin  coming  to  you  whenever  you  decide  to 
retire. 


TBB  AMOUHT  OP  TOUS  « 

How  much  you  will  get  when  you  are  65 
yean  old  will  depend  entirely  on  how  much 
you  cam  in  wagea  from  your  industrial  or 
business  employment  between  January  1, 
1937,  and  your  66th  birthday.  A  man  or 
woman  who  gets  good  wages  and  has  a 
steady  Job  moat  of  bis  or  her  life  can  get  as 
much  aa  $85  a  month  for  life  after  age  66. 
The  least  you  can  get  in  monthly  benefits,  if 
you  come  under  the  law  at  all.  is  $10  a 
month. 

tfvott  an  now  young 
Siq>paae  you  are  making  $25  a  week  and 
are  young  enough  now  to  go  on  working  for 
40  years.  If  you  make  an  average  of  $35  a 
week  for  52  wedcs  in  each  year,  your  cbeck 
when  you  are  65  yean  old  will  be  $53  a 
month  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  If  you  make 
$50  a  weeic  you  will  get  $7460  a  month  for 
the  rest  of  your  life  after  age  65. 

Vyott  ore  now  middle-affeif 
But  suppose  you  are  about  65  yean  old 
now  and  have  10  yean  to  work  before  yon 
are  65.  Suppoae  you  make  only  $15  a  week 
on  the  average.  When  you  stop  work  at  age 
65  you  wOl  get  a  dieck  for  $19  each  month 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  If  you  make  $35  a 
weA  for  10  years,  you  will  get  a  little  over 
$33  a  month  ftom  the  Oovemment  as  long 
as  you  live  after  your  6&th  birthday. 
If  you  ilunM  Me  before  aaetS 
If  you  diould  die  before  you  begin  to  get 
your  monthly  cbe^a,  your  family  win  gK  a 
payment  in  caah.  amounting  to  3H  cents  on 
every  dollar  of  wages  you  have  earned  after 
1936.  If,  for  example,  you  should  die  at  age 
64,  and  if  you  had  earned  $25  a  week  for  10 
yean  before  that  time,  your  family  would 
receive  $465.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have 
not  worked  enough  to  get  the  regular 
numthly  checks  by  the  time  you  are  65,  you 
will  get  a  lump  sum.  or  if  you  should  die 
your  family  or  estate  would  get  a  lump  sum. 
The  amount  of  this,  too,  will  be  3Mi  cents  on 
every  dollar  of  wages  you  cam  aftor  1936. 


The  same  law  that  provides  these  old-age 
benefits  for  you  and  other  workns,  sets  up 
certain  new  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  Oovonment  These  taxes  are  collect- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  and  inquir- 
ies concerning  them  should  be  aililiiasiil  to 
that  bureau.  The  Uw  also  createa  an  "Old- 
Age  Reserve  Account"  in  the  United  Statea 
Treasury,  and  Congress  is  authorised  to  put 
into  this  reserve  account  eadi  year  *«ninh 
money  to  provide  for  the  monthly  paymenta 
you  and  other  worken  are  to  receive  when 
you  are  65. 

Your  part  of  the  tax 

The  taxes  called  for  in  this  Uw  wHI  be 
paid  both  by  your  employo'  and  by  you.  For 
the  next  3  yean  you  will  pay  maybe  15 
cents  a  week,  maybe  25  oenU  a  week,  maybe 
30  cents  or  mam,  according  to  iriiat  you 
earn.  That  is  to  say,  during  the  next  3  years, 
beginning  January  1,  1937.  you  will  pay  1 
cent  for  every  dollar  you  earn,  and  at  the 
same  time  your  employo'  wHI  pay  1  cent  for 
every  dollar  you  eam.  up  to  $3,000  a  year. 
Twenty-aix  million  otbor  worken  and  their 
employen  will  be  paying  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  first  3  years— that  is  to  say.  be- 
ginning in  1040— you  will  pay,  and  your  em- 
ployer wOl  pay,  m  cents  for  each  doDar  you 
earn,  up  to  $3,000  a  year.  This  wHI  be  the 
tax  for  3  years,  and  then,  beginning  in  1943, 
you  will  pay  2  cents,  and  so  wHI  your  em- 
ployer, for  every  dollar  you  eam  for  the 
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next  S  yean.  After  that,  you  and  your  em- 
vAagtt  win  Mch  pay  half  a  cent  more  for  3 
yean,  and  ftnally,  bednnlnt  in  1949.  twelve 
yeara  from  now.  you  and  your  enudoyer  will 
each  pay  S  centa  on  each  dollar  you  earn,  up 
to  $3,000  a  year.  That  i>  the  moat  you  will 
ever  pay. 

Your  emploifer'M  part  of  Ou  tax 

The  Oovemment  will  collect  both  of  these 
taxea  from  your  employer.  Tour  part  of  the 
tax  will  be  taken  out  of  your  pay.  The  Oov- 
emment will  collect  from  your  employer  an 
equal  amount  out  of  his  own  funds. 

This  will  BO  on  Just  the  same  if  you  to  to 
work  for  another  employer,  so  long  as  you 
work  In  a  factory,  shop,  mine,  mill,  office, 
store,  or  other  such  place  of  bustneas. 
(Wages  earned  in  employment  as  farm 
workers,  domestic  worken  in  private  homes. 
Oovemment  workers,  and  on  a  few  other 
kinds  of  J^  are  not  subject  to  this  tax.) 
Oid-Offe  reserve  account 

Meanwhile,  the  Old-Age  Reserve  fund  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  Is  drawing  inter- 
est, and  the  Oovemment  guarantees  it  will 
never  earn  leas  than  3  percent.  This  means 
that  3  cents  will  be  added  to  every  dollar  in 
the  fund  each  year. 

Maybe  your  employer  has  an  old-age  pen- 
sion plan  for  his  employees.  If  so.  the  Oov- 
emment's  old-age  benefit  plan  will  not  have 
to  Interfere  with  that.  The  employer  can  fit 
his  plan  into  the  Oovemment  plan. 

\l^iat  you  get  from  the  Government  plan 
will  always  be  more  than  you  have  paM  in 
taxes  snd  usually  more  than  you  can  get  for 
younelf  by  putting  away  the  same  amount 
of  money  each  week  In  some  other  way. 

Note.— "Wages"  and  "employment"  wher- 
ever used  in  the  foregoing  mean  wages  and 
onployment  as  defined  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act. 

WHKU  TO  OR  MOaX  mTOKlUTIOII 

If  you  want  more  information,  write  to 
the  Social  Security  Board.  Washington. 
D.C..  or  get  in  touch  with  one  of  the  follow- 
ing offices: 

Regkm  I— Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  atul 
Cnmecticut:  Social  Sectirity  Board.  130 
Boylston  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

Region  n— New  York:  Social  Security 
Board.  45  Broadway,  New  York.  N.T. 

Region  m— New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware:  Social  Security  Board.  Wld- 
ener  Building.  Juniper  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Regkm  nr-Virglnla.  West  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Social  Security  Board.  NaUonal  Theatre 
Bunding.  Washington.  D.C. 

Region  V— Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Michigan: 
Social  Security  Board.  Bulkley  Building. 
ISOl  Kuelld  Avenue.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Region  VI— Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Wiscon- 
sin: Social  Security  Board.  211  West  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 

Retfon  vn— Tennessee.  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama. Oeorgia.  Florida,  and  South  CaroUna: 
Social  Security  Board.  1829  First  Avenue 
North.  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Region  vm— Iowa.  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska:  Social 
Security  Board.  New  Post  Offloe  Building, 
Minnea4»olls.  Minn. 

Region  IX— Missouri.  Ksniiai,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma:  Sodal  Security  Board. 
Oleita  Bunding.  1006  Orand  Avenue, 
KanaaaCtty,Mo. 

Region  z— laoulsiana.  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico:  Social  Security  Board.  Smlth- 
Toung  Tower  Building.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Region  XI— Montana.  Idaho.  Dtah.  Colo- 
rado, Ariiona,  and  Wyominr.  Social  Securi- 


ty Board.  Patterson  BuUdlng.  1706  Welton 
Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

Region  xn-Callfomia.  Oregon.  Wsshlng- 
ton.  and  Nevada:  Social  Security  Board. 
Humboldt  Bank  Bunding.  785  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

FOTT  Tbass  Aoo  This  Month 

(This  note  is  the  first  in  a  series  tracing 
the  development  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  Congress  50  years  ago.  It  was  prepared  by 
WUllam  J.  Nelson.  Jr..  Office  of  Research. 
SUtistlcs.  and  International  Policy,  Office 
of  Policy,  Social  Security  Administration.) 

President  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress  on 
January  4. 1935,  promised  to  present  legisla- 
tion that  would  "cover  the  broad  subjects  of 
unemployment  Insurance  and  old-age  insur- 
ance, of  benefits  for  chndren.  for  mothers, 
for  the  handicapped,  for  maternity  care  and 
for  other  aspects  of  dependency  and  Illness 
where  a  beginning  can  now  be  made."  Such 
legislation,  the  President  noted,  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  "the  security  of  men, 
women  and  chUdren  In  the  nation"  who 
must  be  protected  "against  the  malor  hax- 
ards  and  vicissitudes  oi  life." 

On  January  17,  1935,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  message  on  economic 
security,  which  embodied  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  him  2  days  earlier  by  his  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security.  The  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Cabinet  members  and 
chaired  by  Frances  Perkins.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  had  been  established  in  June  1934. 
Its  mission  was  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
social  Insurance  system  covering  aU  major 
personal  economic  hazards.  espedaUy  the 
haxards  of  unemployment  and  old  age.  This 
included  studying  the  problems  relating  to 
economic  security  and  making  recommendar 
tions  for  a  program  of  legislation. 

Upon  presentation  of  the  Committee's 
work  to  Congress.  President  Roosevelt  fo- 
cused on  the  recommendations  dealing  with 
old-age  Insurance  when  he  noted  that— 

In  the  Important  field  of  security  for  our 
old  people.  It  seems  necessary  to  adopt  three 
principles— first,  noncontributory  old-age 
pensions  for  those  who  are  now  too  old  to 
buttd  up  their  own  Insurance:  It  Is.  of  course, 
clear  that  for  perhaps  30  yean  to  come 
funds  win  have  to  be  provided  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  meet  these 
pensions.  Second,  conpulsory  contributory 
annuities  which  In  time  will  establish  a  self- 
supporUng  system  for  those  now  young  and 
for  future  generations.  Third,  voluntary 
contributory  funds  by  which  Individual  ini- 
tiative can  Increase  the  annual  annuities  re- 
ceived In  old  age. 

President  Roosevelt  recommended  action 
on  the  Committee's  proposals  by  concluding 
that- 

The  establishment  of  sound  means  toward 
a  greater  future  economic  security  of  the 
American  people  is  dictated  by  a  prudent 
consideration  of  the  haxards  Involved  In  our 
national  life.  No  one  can  guarantee  this 
country  against  the  dangers  of  future  de- 
pressions but  we  can  reduce  these  dangers. 
We  can  eliminate  many  of  the  factors  that 
cause  economic  depressions,  and  we  can  pro- 
vide the  means  of  mitigating  their  results. 

This  plan  for  economic  security  is  at  once 
a  measure  of  prevention  and  a  method  of  al- 
leviation. 

The  concept  of  a  contributory  old-age  in- 
surance system,  of  course,  became  the  foun- 
dation of  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance program.  The  Committee  believed  that 
this  proposal  would  lighten  the  burden  on 
future  generations  imposed  by  support  for 
the  aged: 


With  an  increasing  number  and  even  more 
rapidly  increasing  percentage  of  the  aged, 
the  cost  of  supporting  old  persons  wiU  be  a 
heavy  load  on  future  generations  regardless 
of  any  legiaiatlon  that  may  be  enacted.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  pension  costs  and  also  to 
more  adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  not  yet  old  but  who  wUl  become  old  in 
time,  we  recommend  a  contributory  annuity 
system  on  a  compulsory  basis,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government.  A  con- 
tributory annuity  system,  whtte  of  little  or 
no  value  to  people  now  in  these  older  age 
groups,  win  enable  younger  workers,  with 
the  aid  of  their  employers,  to  build  up 
gradually  their  rights  to  annuities  in  their 
old  age.  Without  such  a  contributory 
system,  the  cost  of  pensions  would,  in  the 
future,  be  overwhelming.  Contributory  an- 
nuities are  unquestionably  preferable  to 
n<M>contributory  pensions.  They  come  to  the 
workers  as  a  right,  whereas  the  noncon- 
tributory pensions  must  be  conditioned 
upon  a  "means"  test.  Annuities,  moreover, 
can  be  ample  for  a  comfortable  existence, 
bearing  some  relation  to  customary  wage 
standards.  whUe  gratuitous  pensions  can 
provide  only  a  decent  subsistence. 

The  Committee  further  noted  that  whUe 
"children,  friends,  and  relatives  have  home 
and  stlU  carry  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of 
supporting  the  aged."  this  burden  had 
bec(»ne  unbearable  for  many  chUdren  be- 
cause of  the  depression  and  because  the 
number  of  old  persons  who  were  dependent 
upon  public  or  private  charity  had  greatly 
Increased: 

Many  chUdren  who  previously  supported 
their  parents  have  been  compeUed  to  cease 
doing  so,  and  the  great  majority  wlU  prob- 
ably never  resume  this  load.  The  depression 
has  largely  wiped  out  wage  earners'  savings 
and  has  deprived  mlUlons  of  workers  past 
middle  age  of  their  Joba.  with  but  uncertain 
prospects  of  ever  again  returning  to  steady 
employment.  For  years  there  has  been  some 
tendency  toward  a  decrease  in  the  percent- 
age of  old  people  gainfully  employed.  Em- 
ployment difficulties  for  middle-aged  and 
older  workers  have  been  Increasing,  and 
there  is  UtUe  posslbUity  that  there  wUl  be  a 
reversal  of  this  trend  in  the  near  future. 

On  January  21.  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittee  began  hearings  on  the 
Economic  Security  Bill,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen David  J.  Lewis  (D.-Md.)  and 
Robert  L.  Doughton  (D.-N.C).  The  next 
day.  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  began 
hearings  on  an  identical  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  (D.-N.T.). 

FmT  Tkaxs  Aoo 

(This  note  is  the  second  In  a  series  tracing 
the  development  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  Congress  50  years  ago.  It  was  prepared  by 
Thomas  E.  Price.  Office  of  Research.  Statis- 
tics, and  International  Policy.  Office  of 
Policy,  Social  Security  Administration.) 

Immediately  after  President  Roosevelt's 
transmission  of  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Security  to  Congress  on 
January  17.  1935.  identical  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  as  the  Economic  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  original  biU  was  sponsored  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 
(D.-N.T.)  and  In  the  House  by  Congressman 
David  J.  Lewis  (D.-Md.).  From  January  21  to 
February  20,  public  hearings  were  held  by 
both  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  Congreaaman  Robert  L. 
Doughton  (D.-N.C).  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Pat  Harri- 
son (D.-Mlss.) 


The  overiaU  program  propowd  by  the 
Committee^  Economic  Seourity  induded  a 
public  wortfi  bni  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
The  Eoonomlc  Security  Act  was  considered 
a  companltm  measure  and  dealt  with  thoae 
aspects  of  #conomlo  security  that  the  worit 
programs  did  not.  The  biU  proposed  nine 
programs  aimed  at  providing  what  the  Com- 
mittee caUfed  "Old-Age  Security."  "Unem- 
ployment Compensation."  "Security  for 
Chndren."  and  protection  against  "Riaks 
Arising  Out  of  m  Health." 

To  meet  the  problem  of  economic  security 
for  the  aged,  three  comiriementary  pro- 
grams were  proposed— noneontributoiy  «>ld- 
age  pensions,  compulsory  oontilbutory  an- 
nultlea.  and  voluntary  oonttfbutory  annu- 
lUes.  AU  w«e  to  take  effect  at  age  65. 

Old-age  (tensions  were  recommended  to 
support  n^dy  persons  already  aged  65  or 
older.  The  Iterm  "pensions"  referred  to  the 
free,  nonoi^tributory  nature  of  the  grants. 
The  bUl  faUed  for  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  to  pay  half  the  ocsU  of  the  pensions, 
provided  tfutt  the  Federal  share  did  not 
exceed  tlS  |a  month  per  person.  No  limit  was 
specified  oh  the  State's  portion,  but  the  bUl 
would  hav#  required  the  States  to  conform 
to  certain  gtandards.  Including  the  provision 
of  a  subsistence  income  compatible  with  de- 
cency and  good  health. 

Old-age  gnnultles  were  proposed  as  a  com- 
pulsory cofitributory  system  applying  to  aU 
employed  Arsons  under  age  60  on  January 
1.  1937,  except  nonmanual  workers  earning 
more  than  $250  a  month  and  Individuals 
employed  by  the  government  or  covered 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Contri- 
butions were  to  be  coUected  through  a  pay- 
roll tax  beginning  at  1  percent,  equally  di- 
vided betwtoen  employer  and  employee.  The 
tax  was  toi  rise  1  percent  every  5  years  to  a 
maxlmtim  bf  5  percent. 

The  original  proposal  assumed  that  cov- 
ered persons  would  fund  their  own  pensions 
on  the  bagto  of  the  numbn'  and  amount  of 
their  coi^butlons  when  the  annuity 
system  matured  in  30  years.  In  the  Interim, 
benef  lU  f  dr  persons  already  past  middle  age 
would  ba^  to  be  supplemented  with  an  un- 
earned allawanoe.  To  pay  the  unearned  por- 
tion, the  tiU  authorized  borrowing  from  the 
reserve  fund  and  deferred  repayment  untU 
1965.  when  outgo  would  exceed  revenue. 

To  provide  for  thoae  not  covered  by  the 
compulsoQr  contributory  system  (profes- 
sional and  self-employed  persons,  for  exam- 
ple) and  to  supplement  (>ld-age  income 
under  the  compulsory  system,  a  voluntary 
system  of  old-age  annuities,  similar  to  de- 
ferred life  annuities  sold  by  commerical  In- 
surance fompanies.  was  proposed.  This 
system  wis  to  be  entirely  self-supporting, 
with  puroiasers  receiving  annuities  based 
solely  on  ^leir  contributions.  The  annuities 
would  be  told  in  various  smaU  amounts  but 
none  would  have  a  maturity  value  of  more 
than  $10d  per  month.  The  voluntary  annu- 
ities plan  |was  designed  to  enable  penons  to 
purchase  femaUer  annuities  than  those  sold 
at  the  time  by  the  insurers.    . . 

Unemployment  compensatkm  was  the 
final  "socnJ  insurance"  aspect  of  the  bUL  It 
was  to  be  ladmlnlstered  by  the  States,  assist- 
ed and  gdided  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
and  f  Inan^  entirely  by  a  payroU  tax  on  aU 
employeri  with  four  or  more  employees. 
The  rate! of  taxaUon  In  the  first  2  years, 
ranging  f  torn  1  to  3  percent,  was  to  depend 
on  progr^  toward  economic  recovery.  In 
the  third  {year  the  rate  was  to  be  uniformly 
3  percent^ 

In  the  *ea  of  security  for  children.  Feder- 
al grants-in-aid  to  the  States  were  proposed 


to  (1)  help  meet  the  costs  of  aid  to  depoid- 
ent  ehlldien  (ADC).  (2)  provide  welfare  serv- 
ioes  to  mentaUy  and  physically  handicapped 
children  (CWS).  (3)  supply  maternal  and 
child  health  services  (MCH),  and  (4)  provide 
transportation,  hospitalization,  and  conva- 
lescent care  for  crippled  and  other  physical- 
ly handicapped  chUdren  (COB).  This 
marked  the  first  Federal  participation  in 
CCS  and  CWS  and  restored  money  to  the 
MCH  program,  which  had  existed  in  1922- 
29. 

The  final  program  proposed  was  an  ex- 
pansion of  preventive  pubUc  health  pro- 
grams through  grants-in-aid  for  the  devel- 
opment of  State  and  local  health  services, 
the  tialiyng  of  personnel  for  State  and  local 
health  work,  and  for  the  Public  Health 
Servioe  to  investigate  diseases  and  problems 
that  were  natlcmal  In  scope. 

Xlie  bU  proposed  that  a  newly  created 
Social  Insuraixie  Board  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (DOL)  administer  old-age  an- 
nuities, unemployment  compensation,  and 
study  social  security  laws:  that  the  Federal 
Ekneigency  Relief  Administration  adminis- 
ter old-age  pensions  and  ADC:  that  the 
ChUdrm's  Bureau  in  DOL  administer  MCH. 
CCS,  and  CWS:  that  the  Pubic  Health  Serv- 
ice, then  housed  in  the  Treasury,  administer 
puldlc  health  grants;  and  that  the  Treasury 
manage  and  Invest  all  reserve  funds. 

lifr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator 
MOTiiiHAir  a  resolution  (»lllng  on  the 
President  to  declare  1985  as  the  "Tear 
of  Social  Security."  The  Economic  Se- 
curity Act  was  introduced  50  years 
ago.  and  the  legislation  was  signed 
into  law  on  August  14.  1935.  Today, 
Social  Security  is  the  largest  domestic 
program  of  the  Government,  dispens- 
ing -almost  $15  billion  in  benefit  pay- 
ments each  month  to  some  36  million 
Americans,  or  1  out  of  7  in  the  Nation. 
Over  116  million  workers  pay  Social 
Security  taxes.  Total  expenditures  for 
the  program  will  exceed  $200  billion 
this  year. 

While  the  program  was  controversial 
at  its  inception— prior  to  the  Depres- 
sion, income  security  was  not  reguded 
as  an  i4)propriate  concern  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government— Social  Seciirity  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful social  programs  we  have  ever 
enacted.  Over  the  years,  the  program 
has  been  expanded  to  raise  payment 
levels  and  to  include  new  benefits. 
Coverage  has  been  enlarged  to  include 
survivors  and  children.  Retirement 
benefits  alone  were  provided  by  the 
original  Social  Seciirity  Act  of  1935. 
benefits  for  dependents  and  survivors 
by  the  1939  amendments,  and  benefits 
for  the  dependents  of  disabled  workers 
by  the  1958  amendments.  The  health 
Insurance  program,  generally  know  as 
Medicare,  became  effective  on  July  1, 
1966. 

ICr.  President,  the  most  recent 
major  legislation,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983,  demonstrated 
the  strong  bipartisan  support  that  this 
program  enjoys  in  the  Congress  and 
thoughout  the  Nation.  As  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  when  that  leg- 
islation emerged,  I  was  pleased  to 
work  with  Senator  MoTinHAN  to  make 


the  system  solvent  again.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  the  serious  financial 
difficulties  the  Social  Security  cash 
benefit  programs  faced  in  the  early 
1980's,  as  the  system  moved  closer  and 
closer  to  insolvency.  Many  proposals 
to  balance  outgo  with  iiM»me  were 
subjected  to  harsk  political  attack. 

The  President  responsed  by  estab- 
lishing a  15-member  bipartim  commis- 
sion to  develop  proposals  for  reform. 
The  Congress  demonstrated  the 
degree  of  cooperation  and  flexibility 
essential  to  the  enactment  of  a  rtapon- 
sible  Social  Security  financing  bilL 
That  bill  was  signed  by  the  Presidoit 
on  April  20. 1983. 

As  a  result  of  the  decisions  made  by 
the  President  and  Congress  in  1983, 
taxpayers  and  beneficiaries  alike  can 
feel  newly  secure  about  the  short-  and 
long-term  viability  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System.  Elected  officials  know  the 
importance  of  the  program  to  woricers 
and  to  retirees.  We  can  be  optimistic 
that  the  sometimes  tough  steps  which 
are  necessary  to  preserve  the  syston 
will  be  taken— now  and  in  the  future. 

Declaring  1985  as  the  "Year  of 
Social  Security"  demonstrates  our 
commitment  to  this  vast  program— to 
the  workers  who  support  it  and  to  the 
beneficiaries  who  rely  upon  it  each 
month.  We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  role 
Social  Security  has  played  over  the 
years  in  bringing  economic  security  to 
millions  of  our  fellow-citiBens.  We 
must  all  dedicate  ourselves  to  presev- 
ing  the  system  and  its  financial  integ- 
rity for  many  more  generations  of 
Americans. 

Over  the  next  SO  years,  the  Nation 
will  have  to  acconmiodate  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation that  is  aged.  It  is  vital  that 
there  be  greater  public  imderstanding 
of  how  the  system  works,  in  order  to 
encourage  broader  and  more  informed 
discussion  of  future  policies.  This  an- 
niversary (»mmemoration  wiU  help  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  program 
and  its  role  in  our  society. 

Let  us  Join  together  to  celebrate  this 
important  milestone— the  50th  year  of 
the  Social  Security  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  23), 
with  its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  23 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  fifty  years  ago  on  August  14. 
1935,  establishing  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
social  insurance  system  that  today  protects 
families  against  loss  of  Income  due  to  the  re- 
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tironent.  dInMlltjr.  or  death  of  a  wace 
eanier  and  aMtaU  In  meetlnc  the  medical 
ezpenaea  of  the  elderly  and  lont-term  dia- 
aUed: 

Whereaa  M  per  centum  of  thoee  reaching 
ace  itxty-flve  are  eligible  for  monthly  Social 
Security  beneftta,  96  per  omtum  of  young 
children  and  their  aurvtvlng  parenta  are  eli- 
gible for  monthly  beneftta  uptm  the  death 
of  a  worker,  and  mtx  torn  out  of  five  work- 
en  have  worked  long  enough  that  they 
could  get  benefits  should  they  become  se- 
verely diaahled: 

Wberaaa  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  people  work  In  covered  em- 
ployment and  self-emptoyment  and  pay 
Social  Security  taxea: 

Whereaa  the  Social  Security  System  today 
mwidea  to  nearly  thirty-seven  mHUon 
Americana  monthly  caah  benefits  that  are 
adjuatsd  automatically  to  protect  against 
erosion  by  inflation; 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  Program  is 
the  base  of  economic  protection  <»  wlilch 
workers  can  build  additional  protection 
through  pensions,  insurance,  savings,  and 
other  income: 

Whereas  Social  Security  protects  from 
poverty  fourteen  million  Americans,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  age  sizty-ftve  or  older  would 
have  inoomw  below  the  poverty  line  were  it 
not  for  their  Social  Securtty  lienef its:  and 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  Program  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  successful 
social  programs  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesofvsd  In  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
lesmtoHves  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Otnereu  aatembled.  That  1966  is  hereby 
<lfslgnat«wi  the  "Tear  of  Social  Security", 
and  the  President  is  authoriwd  and  request- 
ed to  iasoe  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
year  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
ttvltlea. 

lir.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
tbank  the  chAirman  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
he  is  In  a  position  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration or  to  Indefinitely  postpone 
any  or  all  of  the  (oUowlns  calendar 
itemK  Calendar  Orders  Nos.  19,  20.  21. 

22.  24.  25.  2«.  27.  28.  29.  30  through  46. 
and  Calendar  Item  No.  5.  designated 
by  their  appropriate  Joint  resolution 
numbers  and  with  various  notations  as 
to  their  dlqMsltion.  passage,  or  Indefi- 
nite postponement,  with  the  Insertion 
of  a  statement  by  Senator  Dole  on 
Calendar  Item  No.  21  and  the  inser- 
tion of  a  statement  by  Senator 
GoKTOii  <ni  Calendar  Order  No.  36. 

We  can  delay  while  the  minority 
leader  reviews  this  matter. 
And.  of  course.  Calendar  Item  No. 

23.  which  has  Just  been  dealt  with. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  unanl- 

moiis  consent  that  the  calendar  Items 
Just  Identified  be  considered  en  bloc, 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  all  amendments, 
preambles,  and  amendments  to  titles 
be  deemed  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HKINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  first.  I  would  like 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
normal  course  of  consideration,  would 
not  these  items  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment as  are  other  Joint  resolutions? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Joint 
resolutions  are  subject  to  amendment 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  I  am  a  little  perplexed  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Senator  Kxhiidt.  a 
moment  ago.  He  seems  to  have  the 
very  urgent  resolution  having  to  do 
with  South  Africa,  and  yet  we  axe 
about  to  pass,  if  the  majority  leader 
will  permit  me  to  lo<A  at  the  list,  two 
or  three  dooen  resolutions,  to  any  one 
of  which  the  Senator  could  append  his 
urgent  resolution.  But  he  seems  to 
have  left  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  object  In 
principle  to  the  list  of  Joint  resolutions 
being  brought  up  by  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  but  I  am  wondering 
where  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  to  press  his  legislation.  Now  is 
the  time  for  him  to  move  ahead.  I 
would  like  to  know  where  he  went. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Bfr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  If  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  go  forward  with  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  following  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  No.  62.  Wanda  L. 
Forbes,  with  an  accompanying  state- 
ment of  Senator  Thubmohd:  No.  63. 
Margaret  Phelan;  No.  64,  Patricia  Bar- 
bour. No.  65.  Daniel  W.  Casey.  No.  66. 
Marianne  Mele  HaU;  No.  67.  Frank  H. 
Conway;  No.  68.  James  R.  Laffoon;  No. 

69.  Annellse  Oraebner  Anderson;  No. 

70.  Karen  J.  Lindstedt-Siva:  No.  71. 
Simon  Ramo;  No.  72.  William  Lock- 
hart  Ball  in  and  No.  73.  Alfred  Clin- 
ton Moran. 

I  shall  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  ntHuinatlons  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Blr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  hoi>e  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  not 
present  that  request  until  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  calendar. 
This  request  was  not  presented  to  me 
earlier.  It  will  take  me  2  or  3  minutes 
to  examine,  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor will  allow  me. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
greatly  regret  that  that  had  not  been 
submitted  to  the  minority  leader.  I 
assure  him  that  was  an  oversight  that 
I  was  not  aware  of.  He  may  take  what- 
ever time  he  wishes  or  object  and  we 
shall  do  It  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader.  When  he  is  ready  to  renew  his 
request,  if  he  would  not  mind  restating 
it.  now  that  I  have  the  *^i»nrfai-  in 


front  of  me.  some  of  those  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  shall.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, restate  the  request. 


and 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  which  I  previously  re- 
ferred to:  Calendar  Orders  No.  62. 
Wanda  Forbes.  No.  63.  Margaret 
Phelan;  No.  64.  Patricia  Barbour.  No. 
65.  Daniel  Casey;  No.  66.  Marianne 
Mele  Hall;  No.  67.  Prank  H.  Conway; 
No.  68.  James  R.  Laffoon;  No.  69,  An- 
nellse Oraebner  Anderson;  No.  70. 
Karen  lindstedt-Siva;  No.  71.  Simon 
Ramo:  No.  72.  William  Loc^hart  BaU. 
ni;  and  No.  73.  Alfred  Clinton  Moran. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  after  the 
minority  leader  has  reviewed  those, 
that  the  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  that  on  this  side,  we  have 
cleared  the  following  calendar  orders: 
Calendar  Orders  Nos.  62.  63.  64— and 
56.  may  I  say-6S.  69.  70.  71.  72,  and 
73.  That  Is  it.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  have  no  objection  to 
proceeding  as  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  has  asked,  to  do 
those  that  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  then 
that  request  will  be  renewed,  with  the 
omission  of  Calendar  Items  Nos.  66, 
67.  and  68. 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  Is  correct. 

How  about  56?  It  is  cleared  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  my  information.  Calendar 
Item  No.  56  has  not  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  There  is  an  in- 
ability to  give  that  approval  at  this 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  have  no  objection  to 
proceeding  with  those  calendar  orders 
which  have  been  cleared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  If  Calendar  Order  No.  56 
has  not  been  cleared  on  the  other  side, 
as  I  think  I  understand 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  has  not. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Then,  of  course.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  ask  that  that  be  in- 
cluded for  consideration  by  the  other 
side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  in  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The    no^iinatlons    considered 
confirmed  len  bloc  are  as  follows: 

NAnoMALJCoHiinstoii  oa  Tmssf  aas 
tmouuxioa  Semes 

Wanda  L.[FtoTbea.  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
a  Member  it  the  National  Commisstnn  on 
librarlea  and  Information  Sdenee. 

Margaret!  Phelan.  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  {the  NaUonal  Ooamissian  on  li- 
braries and  Information  Selenoe. 

Patrlda  Burbour,  of  lilrMgan,  to  be  a 
Member  of  «he  National  Cnmmisakm  on  li- 
braries andlnfonnation  Selenoe. 

DanM  Wt  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of 'the  National  Oommisston  on  U- 
braries  and  Inf  onnatlon  Sdenee. 

NATioaAL  SciKiio  Fomnunoa 

Annellse  joraebner  Anderson,  of  Califor- 
nia to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  Sdenoe 
Board.  National  Science  Foundation 

Karen  J.  Ilinttetedt-Stva,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  National  Sdenoe  Board. 
NaUonal  Samce  Foundation 

Simon  Ramo.  of  CaUfomla,  to  be  a 
Member  of;  the  National  Sdenoe  Board.  Na- 
tional Sdeace  Foundation. 

I>iPuniBn  or  Stan 

William  Lockbart  Ball.  m.  of  Oeorgia.  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
DiPAKtimT  or  Hoosneo  am  Uasaii 
Dbveafioest 

Alfred  Ctnton  Moran.  of  minoia.  to  be  an 
Assistant  ^ecxetary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developnulit. 

TKX  notatknoB  or  ma.  wama  u  roasn  or 

CL0VBI,SC 

Mr.  THjURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Wanda  !>.  Forbes  of 
Clover.  SC,  to  be  a  monber  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  <m  libraries  and 
Information  Science. 

Along  mth  another  of  these  nomi- 
nees to  this  Commissioo.  Mrs.  Forbes 
has  beei4  awaiting  Saaate  confirma- 
tion of  her  i4>pointment  by  President 
Reagan  s^nce  June  of  last  year.  While 
I  am  not  Rware  of  any  controversy  sur- 
rounding her  nomination,  the  Sraate 
failed  to  act  on  sevoral  nominees 
before  afljoumlng  last  session  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  that  the  President 
has  reno^ninated  Mrs.  Forbes  in  tJiis 
Congress]  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ccnn- 

mlirinn. 

Mrs.  Forbes  received  her  B.A.  degree 
in  ia"gi^«h  and  psychology  from 
Queens  C^ege  in  North  Carolina  and 
an  MJL  In  school  Ubrarianship  from 
Winthrc^)  College  in  South  Carolina. 
She  has  also  completed  postgraduate 
studies  at;  Clemaon  University  and  the 
Universtly  of  South  Carolina. 

Her  pakt  experience  as  an  instructor 
with  th^  Winthrop  College  Depart- 
ment of  Reading  and  Education 
Media,  as  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolinaj  Library  Association  and 
South  Cput>lina  Association  of  School 
librarians,  and  as  a  school  librarian 
will  alloir  her  to  fulfill  the  duties  as  a 
member  |of  this  Commission  with  great 
distinction.  Because  of  her  outstand- 
ing qualf ications  in  the  information 
science  Held.  I  am  confident  that  this 
body  will  agree  with  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  OHumittee  on 


lAbor  and  Human  Resources  and  con- 
firm ber  appointment  to  the  post  for 
which  she  has  been  nominated. 

Mrs.  Wanda  Forbes  wHl  be  a  valua- 
ble member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  libraries  and  Informati<m  Sci- 
ence, and  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
ber  nomination  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ask 

Senate 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
propound  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. I  ask  all  Members  to  listen  to  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
In  order  to  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Export  Administration 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation, and  that  it  be  considered  under 
the  following  Ume  agreement:  10  min- 
utes on  the  bill  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  or  their  designees;  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order,  that  no  mo- 
tions, appeals  or  points  of  order  be  in 
order,  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 

the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Kor- 
■SDT  had  announced  earlier  on  the 
floor  that  he  would  be  constrained  to 
outer  an  objection  against  proceeding 
with  that  measure  imless  a  provision 
were  included  to  permit  him  to  call  up 
an   amendment   dealing  with   South 
Africa. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BTRD.  Tes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  EOXNZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my   frimd   from   West   Virginia   for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  him  for  being 
willing  to  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy 
with  me.  then. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  was  Just 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  colleague 
ftom  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  present  on  the 
floor  when  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Indicated  that  he  had  a 
matter  dealing  with  South  Africa,  a 
resolution  that  he  wanted  to  deal  with 
with  stnne  urgency.  He  Indicated  that 
he  would  like  to  have  the  oiwortunity 


to  put  it  on  the  legislation  that  1 1 
unanimous  consmt  for.  a  75-day  ex- 
tension of  the  Eqwrt  AdministratloD 
Act  He  Is  certainly  mtttled  to  object 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bUL  It  is 
only  a  brief  extension  of  the  act. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  if  he 
really  wants  Immediate  consideration 
of  his  resolution,  he  does  not  need  a 
bOl  on  which  to  put  that  resolutkm. 
We  have  20  or  30  resolutions  that  are 
about  to  come  back  to  the  Soiate  for 
consideration. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  minority  leader 
can  help  me  tm  this:  Does  he  undw- 
stand  that  the  request  that  he  has 
made  is  to  object  to  any  leglslatlwi  or 
Just  to  this  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  was  saying  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts indicated  that  his  resolution 
dnling  with  South  Africa  was  of  some 
urgency  and  that  he  sought  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  it  on  a  measure.  He  sin- 
gled out  for  medal  attention  the  75- 
day  extension  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  on  which  I  have  Just  pro- 
pounded a  unanimous-ctmsoit  request. 
My  question  to  the  minority  leader 
is,  if  he  knows  the  answer  to  this,  is  it 
the  intention  and  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  object 
to  any  legislation  that  he  mi^t  be 
able  to  amend  going  through  the 
Soiate,  or  does  he  Just  object  to  tills 
particular  bill  going  through  the 
Senate  without  his  opportunity  to 
amend  it?  I  do  not  know  if  the  minori- 
ty leader  knows  the  answer  to  this 
question.  Maybe  he  can  he^  me. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  minority  lead» 
knows  the  answer  to  this  question,  but 
maybe  he  can  help  me. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes;  I  do.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Smator  from  Massa- 
chusets  had  indicated  to  me  he  would 
like  to  call  up  his  resolution  and  have 
it  Immediately  considered,  but  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  that  was  objected 
to,  or  would  be  objected  to.  Therefore, 
he  would  object  at  this  point  to  pro- 
ceeding to  any  major  bill  or  resolution 
unless  there  could  be  agreonent  that 
he,  Mr.  KmmDT,  would  be  allowed  to 
offer  a  resolution  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  that  particular  legisla- 
tion. His  resolution  deals  with  South 
Africa.  And  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
said  to  me,  I  have  to  believe  that  he 
would  object  to  our  proceeding  to  any 
major  measure  at  this  point  unless  he 
could  offer  his  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  positicm  of  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  either 
him  or  Senator  KsRinDT,  but  I  ob- 
serve, when  we  are  about  to  pass  20  or 
30  resolutions,  all  of  which  are  amend- 
able, it  strikes  me  as  odd  that  they  are 
not  Just  as  important  as  this  mere  75- 
day  extension.  All  of  these  will  have,  I 
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premime.  •  pemunent  life.  The  one  I 
■eek  hM  a  7»-day  life. 

Although  I  •nticipate  the  minority 
leader  wiU  be  ocnistndned  to  object.  I 
renew  my  unanimoua<onaent  request. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
also  that  Mr.  I^vm  wishes  to  call  up 
an  amendment  dealins  with  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  and,  unless  provision  can  be 
included  that  he  may  be  able  to  offer 
his  amendment,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing he  would  likewise  object. 

The  FREBIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Damvoktb).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes;  I  object. 

The  FRE8IDENO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
desire  to  help  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  renew  his  unanimous-consent 
request  to  which  I  have  Just  objected 
but  with  the  additional  provision  that 
Mr.  Kbhwidt  be  allowed  to  offer  his 
amendment  on  South  Africa  and  that 
Mr.  IiBvnf  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
amendment  on  the  extension  of  imem- 
ployment  cwnpensation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  something  can  be  worked  out 
over  the  weekend  which  will  allow 
these  measures  to  be  taken  up  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bdr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly share  the  observation  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and.  indeed,  hope  in  this 
intervening  time  something  can  be 
worked  out.  We  are  all  aware  of  what 
we  are  doing,  which  is  important  even 
though  we  are  not  doing  anything. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  proceeding 
as  the  distinguished  assistant  Republi- 
can leader  has  outlined.  May  I  Just 
clarify  a  couple  of  things:  One.  the 
measures  that  would  be  indefinitely 
postponed  under  the  order  which  he 
seeks  to  enter  would  be  calendar 
orders  numbered  5, 19.  27,  and  29;  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  is  correct.  Those  are 
the  four  Items  that  would  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

ISx.  BYRD.  Yes.  And  those  that 
would  be  acted  upon  under  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  request  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  would  be.  en 
bloc  calendar  orders  numbered  20 
through  46.  with  the  exception  of  23. 
which  has  already  been  acted  upon, 
and  with  the  exceptions  of  those 
which  are  marked  for  indefinite  post- 
ponement. 

Vbt.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  that  is 
the  intent. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  15)  to 
designate  May  7,  1985,  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day",  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rn.  15 

Whereaa  this  year  will  be  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Pinal  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe  (hereafter  In  this  preamble 
referred  to  as  the  "Helsinki  Accords"): 

Whereas  on  August  1.  1975.  the  Helsinki 
Accords  were  agreed  to  by  the  Oovemments 
of  Austria.  Belgium.  Bulgaria.  Canada. 
(Cyprus.  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark.  Finland. 
France,  the  Oerman  Democratic  Kepubllc, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany,  Oreece. 
the  Holy  See,  Himgary,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy.  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Malta, 
Monaco,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Romania.  San  Marino,  Spain, 
Sweden.  Swltserland.  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Yugoslavia: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  express  the 
commitment  of  the  participating  States  to 
"respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  reli- 
gion": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "promote  and  encourage  the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  clvU,  political,  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural and  other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of 
which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  are  essential  for  his 
free  and  full  development"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  to  profess  and  practice,  alone 
or  in  community  with  others,  religion  or 
belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  whose  territory  national  minorities  exist 
to  "respect  the  right  of  persons  belonging  to 
such  minorities  to  equality  before  the  law, 
will  afford  them  the  full  opportunity  for 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  will,  in  this 
manner,  protect  their  legitimate  interests  in 
this  sphere": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "recognize  the  universal  significance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
respect  for  which  Is  an  essential  factor  for 
the  peace.  Justice  and  well-being  necessary 
to  ensure  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions and  co-operation  among  themselves  as 
among  all  States": 


Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "OHMtantly  respect  these  rights  and  free- 
doms In  their  mutual  relatioos  and  will  en- 
deavour Jointly  and  separately.  Including  In 
co-operation  with  the  United  Nations,  to 
promote  universal  and  effective  req>ect  for 
them": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "confirm  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  In 
this  field": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
In  the  field  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  to  "act  In  conformity  with  the 
purpoaea  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  and  to  "ful- 
fUl  their  obligations  as  set  forth  In  the 
International  declarations  and  agreements 
In  this  field.  Including  Inter  alia  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  by 
which  they  may  be  boimd"; 

Whereas  the  Oovemments  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Oennan  Democratic 
Republic  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romania, 
In  agreeing  to  the  Helsinki  Accords,  have  ac- 
knowledged an  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
as  embodied  In  the  Helsinki  Accords; 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  Oovem- 
ments have  not  fulfilled  their  commitments 
to  the  Helsinki  Accords  by  denying  Individ- 
uals their  Inherent  rights  to  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, thought,  conscience,  and  belief: 

Whereas  on  May  7,  1985,  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts on  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  will  be  convened  in  Ottawa. 
Canada,  to  discuss  questions  concerning  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  as  embodied  In  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords; 

Whereas  this  meeting  Is  called  for  In  the 
concluding  document  of  the  Madrid  Review 
Conference  of  September  9, 1983:  and 

Whereas  this  meeting  will  be  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  Helsinki  signatory  na- 
tions: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolvcd  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  Stale*  of  America 
in  Congre**  a**embled,  That— 

(1)  May  7.  1985.  the  opening  date  of  the 
Ottawa  meeting  of  experts  on  human  rights 
and  fimdamental  freedoms,  is  designated  as 
"Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day": 

(3)  the  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
urging  all  signatory  nations  to  abide  by 
their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, and  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  the  President  and  Con- 
gress In  observance  of  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day"  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities; 

(3)  the  President  Is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords  by  raising  the  Issue  of 
noncompliance  with  the  Oovemments  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Oeiman  Democratic  Republic  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Romania  at  every  available  op- 
portunity: 

(4)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
convey  to  all  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords that  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  |s  a  vital  element  of 
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further  pr^ress  In  the  ongoing  HeWnU 
prooMBt 

(5)  the  Ft«sldent  Is  authorised  to  convey 
to  alllea  a^  friends  of  the  United  States 
that  unity  I  on  the  question  of  respect  for 
human  rigl^ts  and  fundamental  freedMns  is 
the  most  effective  means  to  promote  the 
full  impledientation  of  the  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
AccordBa     I 

Sac.  2.  T^e  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  tianamit  coiries  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution to  fhe  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirty- 
four  Helslnld  signatory  nations. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

The  Se^te  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  [resolution  (8.J.  Res.  17)  to 
authorize:  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  pitMdamation  designating  April 
21  throui^  April  28.  1985.  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  setting 
aside  Apsil  21-28  as  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  Is  k  fitting  tribute  to  the  inte- 
gral role  Judaism  and  Jewish  history 
have  played  in  American  life. 

From  tae  basic  tenets  of  our  Judeo- 
Christlan)  culture,  to  the  traditions  of 
family  a^d  community  involvement, 
the  legally  of  the  Jewish  people  is 
woven  inl^  the  fabric  of  our  country. 

Theref0re,  it  is  a  privilege  to  Join 
with  Senlitor  D'Amato  and  others  in 
support  of  commemorating  the  week 
of  April  21  as  Jewish  Heritage  Week. 

The  Jolbt  resolution  wis  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  jtime  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S  J.  Rb.  17 

Whereas  the  Congren  recbgnlaeB  that  an 
understanding  of  the  holtace  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnlQ  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country;  and 

Whereasi  Intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appredatloo  of 
the  cultui«.  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society;  and 

Whereasi  the  months  of  Mareh.  April,  and 
May  contain  events  of  mator  significance  In 
the  Jewish  calendar— Panover.  the  anniver- 
sary of  th^  Warsaw  Ohetto  uprising.  Israeli 
Independence  Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Aetolveq  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative <xf  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congre$s  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation neslgnatlng  April  31  throui^  April 
38,  1985,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  State  and  local  goveramoit  agenctes. 
and  Interested  organizations  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activi- 
ties, and  programs. 


engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  33 

Whereas  mental  retardation  affects  six 
million  Individuals  and  their  families 
throu^iout  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  most  effective  weapons  for 
prevention  and  alleviation  of  this  serious 
inoldem  are  public  knowledge  and  under- 
standing; 

Whereas  the  potential  for  citizens  with 
mental  retardation  to  function  Independent- 
ly and  productively  must  be  fostered; 

Whereas  mental  retardation  offns  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity  to  all  segmmts  of 
society  to  develop  constructive  solutions,  to 
support  research  efforts,  and  to  act  retpon- 
aively  to  ensure  that  all  mmtally  retarded 
eittsens  are  afforded  the  civil  rights  needed 
for  nonnal  living;  and 

Whereas  In  March  of  each  year  organlza- 
tloDS  throughout  the  country  carry  on  edu- 
cationsl  and  fundralsing  campaigns  to  anist 
the  «^'«i««ig"  against  mental  retardation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
shall  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
March  1985  as  "National  Mental  Retarda- 
tion AwaroMss  Month"  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


NATIONAL  MENTAL  RETARDA- 
TION AWARENESS  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  22) 
designating  March  1985  as  "National 
Mental  Retardation  Awareness 
Month."  jwas  considered,  ordered  to  be 


NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT 
RETAIL  GROCER  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  28)  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  8 
through  September  14.  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  Retail  Grocer 
Week."        

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  28,  which  designates  Sep- 
tonber  8-14.  National  Independent 
Retail  Grocer  Week. 

Across  this  great  Nation,  in  the  larg- 
est of  cities  and  the  smallest  of  towns, 
the  independent  retail  grocer  ensures 
the  steady  and  uninterrupted  flow  of 
grocery  products  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. These  small  business  people 
raise  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  to  Its  highest  levels,  providing 
needed  services  to  the  communities  In 
which  they  live  and  work. 

Independent  retail  grocers  are  the 
backbone  of  the  food  distribution 
system  In  the  United  States.  They  ac- 
count for  64  percent  of  all  grocery 
stores  in  this  country  and  are  responsi- 
ble for  nearly  one-half  of  all  grocery 
products  sold.  They  provide  employ- 
ment for  over  1  million  people.  Inde- 
pendent retail  grocers  know  no  socio- 
economic or  geographical  boundaries, 
with  locations  as  diverse  as  a  small 
country  store  at  a  cross  roads  in  rural 
America,  to  an  expensive  store  in  the 
hub  of  a  large  city. 

Sherm  Quisberg  and  his  family  of 
Golden  Valley.  MS,  independent  retail 


grocers,  exemplify  the  small  busineas 
entrepreneur  in  the  grocery  industry. 
In  1954.  Sherm  Quisberg  got  out  of 
the  Navy  and  having  a  wife  and  son  to 
support,  started  working  as  a  carryout 
boy  for  the  local  A8tP.  Within  5  years. 
Sherm  had  risen  to  the  position  of 
store  manager.  In  1960.  AScP  pulled 
out  of  Minneapolis  and  Sherm  Quis- 
berg purchased  a  large  portion  of  the 
store  he  had  worked  In  as  a  carryout 
boy.  Today.  Sherm  owns  five  stores 
which  enjoy  yearly  sales  In  excess  of 
$50  million.  Sherm.  his  son  Steve.  g«i- 
eral  manager  and  his  daughter 
Gretchen.  administrative  assistant,  all 
actively  iMutlcipate  In  the  operation  of 
their  family  business.  The  Quisbergs 
are  representative  of  the  thousands  of 
independent  retail  grocers  across  the 
cotmtry  who  deliver  the  hIsAiest  qual- 
ity products  at  the  least  expense  to 
the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  leglslatl<m  proclaiming 
September  8-14  as  National  Independ- 
ent Grocer  Week. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  express  my 
suppOTt  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28, 
which  proclaims  the  week  of  Septon- 
ber  8-14  as  National  Independent 
Retail  Grocer  Week. 

The  Independent  retaU  grocer  ex«n- 
pllfles  the  small  business  entrepre- 
neur, the  backbone  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  Usually  operat- 
ing one  store,  independent  grocers 
t4gdlor  their  businesses  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  community  where  they 
are  located.  Independent  retafl  grocers 
deliver  the  highest  quality  product  at 
the  least  expense— unsurpassed  by  any 
other  food  distribution  network  in  the 
world. 

James  Reid  Boylston  m.  of  Bam- 
well.  SC,  Is  a  prime  example  of  these 
small  business  people  who  raise  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  to  Its 
highest  levels,  providing  needed  serv- 
ice to  the  community  in  which  they 
live  and  work. 

Reid  Boylston  began  his  career  In 
the  food  distribution  industry  stamp- 
ing State  tax  stamps  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts during  high  school.  While  work- 
ing his  way  up  he  spent  time  hi  the 
store  development  division  and  18 
months  as  a  store  engineer  at  Wet- 
terau  Inc.  In  1972.  on  a  Small  Business 
Administration  loan.  Reid  Boylston 
opened  up  Relds  Red  and  White,  a 
12.000  square  foot  store  in  BamwelL 
In  1977.  he  enlarged  his  store  by 
10.000  square  feet  and  in  1980.  added  a 
restaurant.  His  store  offers  a  bakery, 
deli,  and  seafood  maritet  to  the  10,000 
customers  he  now  serves  per  week. 

Reid  Boylston  is  representative  of 
thousands  of  Independent  retail  gro- 
cers across  this  great  land,  who  deliver 
the  highest  quality  products  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  American  con- 
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mmer.  Most  independent  retaO  gro- 
COB  opente  on  a  1  to  2  percent  profit 
margin  while  providing  fre^h  fruits, 
vegetablea.  dairy  products,  and  quality 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish  to  their  cus- 
tomers. When  consumers  in  New  Torit 
pick  up  a  head  of  lettuce  from  Califor- 
nia they  often  do  not  stop  to  think 
how  it  got  from  the  field  to  the 
market,  for  less  than  1  dollar.  Inde- 
pendent retail  grocers  work  hard  to 
keep  the  American  consumer  well  fed 
and  it  is  only  right  and  fitting  we 
should  honor  them  with  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Jcto  me  in  paying  homage  to  the  inde- 
pendent retafl  grocer. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  incamhle  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&j.Rai.as 

WhareM  the  independent  retail  grocer 
has  Mnred  tbe  Anerlean  ooomimer  for  over 
two  hundred  yean; 

Whereas  independent  retaO  grooen  ac- 
ooont  f  or  M  per  centum  of  all  groeery  storea 
In  the  tlnlted  Statea  and  are  responalble  for 
nearly  one-half  tbe  grocery  product  distrib- 
uted: 

Wbereaa  tbe  Independent  retaO  grocer  ex- 
empUflea  tbe  Bnall  builneaa  entrepreneur, 
tbe  backlMne  of  tbe  American  tree  enter- 
prlae  aysteot:  and 

Wbereaa  tbe  independent  retaO  grocer 
offers  a  wide  anmy  of  aervlees  to  the  com- 
munity in  wtaleb  tbe  grocer  Uvea  and  doea 
bualneaa:  Now.  tberef ore.  be  it 

JteaobMd  fev  Me  Senate  and  Horue  ofRtp- 
reaentatfeci  af  the  Vniltd  Stain  of  America 
fa  Comgrtu  uaaemUed,  That  September  8 
tbrougb  September  14.  1985.  be  proclaimed 
"National  Independent  RetaU  Grocer 
Week". 


NATIONAL  REYirS  SYNDROME 
WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  29)  to 
dwignate  the  week  of  Novonber  11. 
1985.  through  November  17,  1988.  as 
"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Week," 
was  coasidered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&J.Rsa.29 


Whereas  national  Reye's  syndrome  volun- 
teer organlHktlons  are  eatabUabed  through- 
out tbe  United  States  and  are  supported  by 
tbouaands  of  paienta; 

Wbereaa  such  volunteer  organintlons 
exist  to  enoouiace  involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  In  supporting  Reye's  syn- 
drome reaearch.  to  encourage  coordination 
of  the  treatment  and  reaearch  efforts  by  the 
various  Reye's  syndrome  treatment  and  re- 
search centers,  to  eatabllab  Reye's  syndrome 
as  a  reportalde  diaeaae  In  every  State,  to  ea- 
tabilab  a  poaltlon  f ortRF  review  of  data  on 
Reye's  syndrome  patients  at  the  Centers  for 
Dtoeaae  Control,  to  sponsor  programs  to 
educate  parents  and  medical  prof  eaalonals 
with  respect  to  «w«f~»*«  and  treatment  of 
tbe  Ulneaa.  and  to  raise  funds  for  research 
Into  tbe  cause,  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Reye's  syndrome: 

Wliereaa  tlie  public  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  tbe 
Incidence  of  Reye's  syndrome:  and 

Whereas  tbe  Qovemors  of  several  States 
have  dedared  Reye's  syndrome  weeks:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Jtesotoed  by  Uu  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  Statee  ofAmeriea 
in  Congreu  aaaemhied.  That  the  week  of 
November  11,  1985,  through  November  17, 
1985,  Is  d«algnated  "National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Week"  and  tbe  President  is  author- 
ised and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
caJling  upon  the  people  of  tbe  United  Statea 
to  obaerve  that  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activltlea. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  31)  to 
designate  the  week  of  Novemljer  24 
through  November  30,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week,"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&J.  Rb.31 
Reaolved  &v  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Rep- 
reaentativee  of  the  United  Statea  ofAmeriea 
in  Congreaa  oaaemMed,  That  tbe  President 
Is  herrt>y  authorised  and  requeated  to  issue 
a  proclamation  dfalgnating  tlie  week  of  No- 
vember 24.  1985,  through  November  SO, 
1985,  as  "National  Family  Week",  and  taivlt- 
ing  the  Qovemors  of  tbe  several  States,  the 
chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
Uvltlea. 


Wbereaa  Reye's  syndrome  Is  a  rtlsfasf  of 
unknown  cauae  that  usually  attacks  healthy 
diOdren  nineteen  yean  of  age  and  under, 
and  kfUs  or  erlpplea  more  than  half  of  the 
victims  witliln  several  days: 

Whereas  Reye's  syndrane  Is  one  of  tbe 
top  ten  klUen  among  all  dlstasfs  of  children 
aged  one  to  ten: 

Whereas  Reye's  syndrome  was  a  misdiag- 
nosed Qlnaas  of  diUdren  until  recognised  as 
a  veelfle  OtaMaa  tai  198S: 

Wbereaa  tbe  current  reporting  of  cases  of 
Reye's  ayislmme  may  not  provide  an  accu- 
rate appitalaal  of  tbe  hirtrtenrf  of  the  dis- 
ease bacaaae  not  all  Statea  are  required  to 
report  such  esses  to  tbe  Centers  for  DIseaae 
Control: 


YEAR  OF  THE  TEACHER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  48)  to 
desi^iate  the  year  of  1988  as  the 
"Year  of  the  Teacher." 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Ptesident,  educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  our  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  trade  imlialance.  developing 
competitive  business  technology.  In- 
suring the  strength  of  our  defense, 
and  diversifying  our  economy  into  the 
21st  century. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
now  a  part  of  a  world  economy;  25 
years  ago.  only  3  percent  of  our  na- 
tional  income   was   dependent   upon 


world  trade.  By  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry, the  portion  will  probably  aM)roach 
one-third. 

If  we  are  to  compete  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  must  Invest  more  in 
human  resources. 

Today's  investment  for  developing 
engineers,  computer  specialists,  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  teachers  will  be  the 
key  to  our  keeping  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world.  A  nation 
which  allows  its  education  system  to 
become  second  class  will  soon  become 
a  second-class  nation. 

While  there  certainly  is  some  good 
news  in  education,  many  of  the  cur- 
rent national  problems  bring  into 
focus  the  need  to  plan  and  invest  in 
the  future.  I  am  frightened  by  some  of 
the  trends: 

Only  2  percent  of  the  top  quarter  of 
college  students  plan  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession;  weU  over  half  are 
ranked  in  the  bottom  quarter  of  their 
dassfw  according  to  test  scores. 

The  administration's  budget  calls  for 
education  to  take  five  times  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  budget  cuts  in  the 
fiscal  year  1988  budget. 

We  cannot  assume  that  the  future 
will  take  care  of  itself.  We  must  take 
action  now  to  assure  that  the  incen- 
tives are  put  in  place  to  attract  into 
the  teaching  profession  a  portion  of 
our  best  and  brightest  young  people 
and  to  keep  the  best  teachers  we  now 
have  in  the  classroom. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
quality  of  education  than  the  quality 
of  the  teacher.  Few  persons  outside  of 
our  own  Immediate  families  exert  such 
an  influence  on  our  lives.  Few  make 
such  a  mark  on  our  total  culture  and 
society  as  do  teachers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  not  only  recognizing  the  impor- 
tant contribution  of  our  teachers,  but 
also  striving  this  and  next  year  to 
ensure  that  their  woik  and  contribu- 
tion is  a  national  priority. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.  RXS.  4S 

Whereas  teaching  and  learning  are  vital 
activltlea  that  must  be  understood  and 
prised: 

Whereas  teachers  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  major  source  of  the  insight  and  direc- 
tion of  tbe  development  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  the  teaching  prof easion.  consist- 
ing of  the  more  than  three  million  teachers 
at  all  levels  of  education.  Is  performing  in 
an  exemplary  manner. 

Whereas  tbe  Nation  must  respect  and 
reward  the  teaching  profeasion  in  order  to 
attract  intellectually  capable  people:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Jteaoltwd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaenUMvea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreaa  aaaemJUed,  That  the  year  begin- 
ning January  1,  1988,  is  designated  as  the 
"Tear  of  the  Teacher",  and  the  President  Is 
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authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proda- 
matkm  calling  up<m  tbe  people  of  tlie 
United  Statea  to  obaerve  the  year  1988  with 
appropriate  ceremonlea  and  activities  in- 
cluding wbrk  shops,  conferenoea.  public  de- 
btees, exhibits,  and  local  public  service  an- 
nounoem^its. 


NATIOI^AL  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCA- 
TION AND  PREVENTION  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  58)  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  21.  1985, 
throughi  April  27,  1965.  as  "National 
ant  Atiuse  Education  and  Prevention 
Week,"  tras  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  tdme  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  JoBnt  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  ia  follows: 

I  8.J.  Rsa.  58 

Whereik  the  illegal  drug  trade  ccmsists  of 
over  $80,000,000,000  in  retail  bustaieas  per 

year        > 

Whereas  removing  the  demand  for  drugs 
would  reduce  the  illegal  drug  trade: 

Wtamedi  drug  abuae  destroys  tbe  future 
of  many  of  the  yoimg  peoirte  and  adults  in 
theNaticta: 

Wbereaa  the  eradication  of  drug  abuse  re- 
quires a  united  mobOixation  of  natural  re- 
sources, ijacluding  law  enforcement  and  edu- 
ratlftnal  efforts:  and 

Whereas  the  ouxt  effective  deterrent  to 
drug  abuse  is  education  of  parents  and  diil- 
dren  in  t»e  home,  dassroom.  and  onmmuni- 
ty:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaailvm  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
reaeiUatikiea  of  the  UnUed  Statea  ofAmeriea 
in  Congieu  aaaembled.  That  tbe  week  of 
Aprfl  21. 1985,  through  April  27. 1985,  is  des- 
ignated m  "National  Drug  Abuse  Eduction 
and  Prev^tion  Week"  and  tbe  President  is 
autbortead  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation jaUing  upon  tbe  people  of  the 
United  qtates  to  partieipate  in  drug  abuae 
education  and  preventian  iwograms  in  their 
communltlea  and  encouraging  parents  and 
children !  to  Investigate  and  discuss  drug 
abuae  prSblems  and  possible  solutions. 


SlanOR  CENTER  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  60)  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  12,  1985, 
through  May  18.  1985.  as  "Senior 
Center  Week."  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Jbint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.RSB.80 

Wbereks  local  communities  support  over 
eight  tb>usand  aenior  centers  and  there  Is 
hardly  a  dty  or  town  without  one: 

Where  is  senior  centers  affirm  tbe  dignity, 
self-won^  and  independence  of  older  per- 
sons by,  facilitating  their  decisions  and 
actkm.  tapping  their  experienoea.  skUls.  and 
knowledge,  and  wiahling  their  conUnued 
contribwon  to  the  community: 

Whereas  senior  cmters.  oacouraged  and 
supported  by  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
functltm/  as  service  ddivery  focal  points 
helping  older  persons  to  hdp  themsdves 
and  eac^i  other,  and  offering  aervlce  or 
aoceas  to  commimity  servloea  as  needed: 

Whereas  the  national  theme  for  Senior 
Center  ^  VtA  Is  "Senior  Centers  are  Well- 


neas  Cmtera",  and  senior  centers  nation- 
wide are  viewed  as  centers  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  older  persons— oiwtlonally 
and  physically;  and 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  has  historical- 
ly lieen  prodaimed  Older  Americans  Month. 
and  communities  across  the  country  are 
giving  special  recognition  to  older  persons 
and  the  role  of  senior  centers  In  serving 
tliem:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentaHvea  of  the  United  Statea  ofAmeriea 
in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That  the  second 
week  in  May,  May  12  through  May  18, 1985, 
Is  designated  as  "Senior  Center  Wedi"  and 
the  Preaident  is  autliorized  and  requested  to 
taidude  ttils  designation  of  Senior  Center 
Wedc  as  part  of  the  proclamation  for  Older 
Americans  Month,  calling  upon  the  people 
of  tbe  United  Statea  to  honor  older  Ameri- 
cans and  these  local  organizations  that 
bring  together  activities  and  services  for 
ttadr  lienefit. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S^T.  Res.  61)  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  1.  1985. 
through  May  7,  1985.  as  "National  Os- 
teoporosis Awareness  Week."  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  61 

Whereas  fifteen  to  twenty  million  persons 
In  the  United  Statea  are  afflicted  with  oa- 
teopOTOois.  a  degenerative  Ixme  condition: 

Whereas  approximately  25  percent  of 
pffstmmffpavwl  women  in  the  United 
Statea  devdop  osteoporosis: 

Whereas  among  ttioee  who  live  to  be  age 
ninety,  32  percent  of  women  and  17  percent 
of  men  wUl  suffer  a  hip  fracture  due  mostly 
to  ostecHwrosis: 

Whereas  more  than  fifty  thousand  older 
women  and  many  older  men  die  each  year  in 
the  United  States  ss  a  result  of  such  compli- 
cations; 

Whereas  hip  fracture  complications  relat- 
ed to  osteoporosis  often  result  in  loss  of  in- 
dependence for  older  persons; 

Whereas  approximately  three  billion 
eight  hundred  million  dollars  is  expended 
annually  tn  the  United  States  for  health 
care  costs  relating  to  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  osteoporosis  is  assodated  with 
the  loss  of  bone  tissue  by  estrogen  lack  and 
low  caldum  intake: 

Whereas  the  majority  of  men  and  women 
are  unaware  of  the  condition  of  osteoporo- 
sis: and 

Whereas  the  best  treatment  for  osteo- 
pmtMlB  is  prevention  through  education: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  6y  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreaa  aaaenMed,  Ttiat  the  week  of 
May  1,  1985.  through  May  7,  1085.  is  desig- 
nated as  "National  Oste«vorosls  Awareness 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorised  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
aerve such  week  with  appropriate  activities. 


NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65) 
designating  the  month  of  Noveml>er 


1985  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month."  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rss.65 

Whereas  more  than  two  million  Ameri- 
cans are  affected  by  Atabdmer's  disease, 
which  is  a  surprisingly  common  disorder 
that  destroys  certain  vital  cells  of  the  brain; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 
cans; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  diaeaae  is  responsi- 
ble for  50  per  centum  of  all  nursing  home 
admissions,  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than 
$20,000,000,000; 

Whereas  in  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies one  parent  wUl  succumb  to  this  dlsesse; 

Wliereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aging;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  tiie  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's 
dlsesse  may  stimulate  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people,  whidi  may 
lead,  in  tum.  to  increaaed  reaearch  and 
eventually  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  tm  Alz- 
heimer's diaeaae:  Now,  therefore,  lie  it 

itesoleed  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  ofAmeriea 
in  Congreaa  aaaenMed,  That  tbe  month  of 
November  1985  is  dfsignatiwi  as  "Nattaial 
Alzheimer's  DIseaae  Month".  Tbe  Preaident 
Is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upcm  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  70)  to 
proclaim  March  20.  1985.  as  "National 
Apiculture  Day."  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.j.Rss.70 

Whereas  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  most 
iMsic  industry,  and  its  associated  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  segments  to- 
gether provide  more  Jobs  tlian  any  other 
single  industry:  and 

Whereas  the  productivity  of  American  ag- 
riculture is  a  vital  ingredient  in  our  strength 
as  a  Nation,  both  domestically  and  on  the 
world  scene:  and 

Whereas  to  maintain  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture it  is  necessary  that  aU  Americans 
should  understand  how  agriculture  affects 
their  lives  and  well-l)eing,  and  should  l>e 
aware  of  their  tterscmal  stake  to  an  abun- 
dant food  and  fit>er  supplr-  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  ofAmeriea 
in  Congreaa  aaaenMed,  That  March  20. 
1985.  is  hereby  proclaimed  "National  Agri- 
culture Day",  and  the  President  Is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation . 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
to  observe  this  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activltlea. 
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COMMENDDia  LT.  OEN.  LINCOLN 
D.       PAURER       FOR       DISTIN- 
OUISHED     SERVICE     TO     THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  92)  to  commend  Lt.  Oen.  Lincoln 
D.    F»urer   for   exceptionally   distin- 
guished service  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  considered,  and  agreed 
to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  35)  to 
authorise  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
21  through  April  27. 1985.  as  "National 
Orpm  Donation  Awareness  Week." 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  35.  and  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  give  their 
final  approval  to  this  measure,  which 
authorises  and  requests  the  President 
to  proclaim  April  21-27,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week."  I  thank  the  many  Senators 
who  cosponsored  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35,  and  I  appreciate  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  swift  action  in 
forwarding  the  resolution  to  the 
Senate.  I  trust  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  act  as  expeditiously  on 
this  or  the  companion  measure.  House 
Joint  Resolution  123.  which  Congress- 
man Sid  MoaaisoH  is  shepherding 
toward  passage. 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  saw  last 
night's  television  documentary  on 
"The  Gift  of  Life,"  which  took  a  look 
at  the  tremendous  good  that  organ 
and  tissue  transplants  can  do.  It  also 
pointed  up  the  tragic  shortage  of 
available  donors,  and  it  is  the  whole 
thrust  of  our  efforts  on  "National 
Organ  Donation  Awareness  Week"  to 
heighten  public  awareness  of  the  Im- 
portance of  and  critical  need  for  organ 
and  tissue  donation.  I  certainly  recog- 
nise and  accept  that  many  people  have 
philosophical  problems,  or  are  Just 
plain  queasy,  about  the  idea  of  having 
their  organs  and  tissues  transplanted 
to  another  himun  being  after  they 
die.  I  respect  that  decision;  but  I  also 
know,  and  this  has  been  borne  out  by 
a  number  of  surveys,  that  many  more 
people  would  sign  organ  donor  cards  if 
they  only  knew  of  them,  or  if  someone 
or  some  organisation  reminded  them. 

My  hope  is  that  passage  of  this  reso- 
lutlcm.  and  having  President  Reagan 
issue  a  proclamation  for  "National 
Organ  Donation  Awareness  Week." 
will  aid  the  National.  SUte,  and  local 
organisations  that  are  working  hard  to 
publicise  the  designated  week,  and 
that  are  working  year-around  to  get 
the  word  out  about  why  organs  and 
tissues  are  needed  for  transplant  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  sign  an  organ  donor 
card,  which  is  provided  for  on  most 


drivers  licenses,  and  which  is  recog- 
nised as  a  legal  document  in  all  50 
SUtes. 

Here  in  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
alert  my  colleagues  that  Senator 
DuRBiranosR.  Senator  Goas.  Con- 
gressman Sid  Mokusoh  and  I  will  be 
sending  around  shortly  an  Invitation 
to  an  organ  donation  card  signing 
ceremony,  which  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day, April  24.  in  room  S-126  of  the 
CapitoL  My  colleagues  and  their  staff 
will  be  able,  and  indeed,  encouraged, 
to  stop  by  and  sign  an  organ  donation 
card. 

The  numbers  of  people  waiting  for  a 
transplanted  organ  or  tissue  drama- 
tises how  far  we  have  yet  to  go  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  these  gifts  of 
life.  According  to  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  and  the  American  Council 
on  Transplantation,  more  than  100.000 
Americans  benefit  each  year  from  an 
organ  or  tissue  transplant:  however, 
another  100,000  in  need  do  not  get  one 
because  of  lack  of  available  trans- 
plants. More  than  6,000  Americans  re- 
ceived kidney  transplants  in  1984  but 
another  6.000  are  still  in  need:  20,000 
cornea  tnuosplants  are  performed  each 
year  but  thousands  more  are  needed; 
while  skin  for  skin  grafts,  bone 
marrow,  hearts,  and  lungs  are  all 
needed  in  Increasing  numbers. 

These  statistics  are  borne  out  in  my 
own  State  of  Washington,  where  the 
Organ  Donation  Association  pioneered 
the  efforts  to  coordinate  and  publicise 
organ  transplants  and  donation.  The 
Organ  Donation  Association  came  to- 
gether in  1976  as  a  partnership  of  the 
Lions  Eye  Bank.  Northwest  Kidney 
Foundation,  the  Washington  State 
Medical  Association  Auxiliary,  and 
others.  The  organisation  planned  a 
statewide  "Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week"  in  1981.  and  the  idea  has 
spread  to  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  has  been  my  great  pleasure 
to  be  involved  with  these  efforts  on 
the  Federal  level  since  1982. 

Organ  transplants  can  do  a  world  of 
good.  By  granting  its  approval  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  35,  the  Senate 
can  do  its  part  to  spread  the  word 
about  that  potential,  and  how  Ameri- 
cans who  have  foresight  can  give  the 
gift  of  life  to  those  in  need.  I  thank 
my  colleagues,  and  urge  adoption  of 
the  measure. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed;  as  follows: 

SJ.  Ru.  35 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  the  President 
ia  authorised  uid  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  21  through  April 
27.  1985,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week". 


WORLD  HEALTH  WEEK  AND 
WORLD  HEALTH  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  50)  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  1.  1985, 
through  April  7.  1985.  as  "World 
Health  Week,"  and  to  designate  April 
7,  1985,  as  World  Health  Day,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.Rb.60 

Whereas  the  health  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  health  of  its  people; 

Whereas  Improvement  of  the  health  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation  contributes  to 
world  health,  and  world  health  contributes 
to  the  health  of  our  Nation— a  principle 
enunciated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organisation  and  accepted  by  the 
United  States: 

MThereas  the  United  States  is  an  active 
member  of  the  World  Health  Organisation 
and  has  both  benefited  from  and  contribut- 
ed to  the  achievements  of  the  Organisation: 

Whereas  the  countries  of  the  world, 
acting  through  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, are  committed  to  the  goal  of  "Health 
for  All  by  the  Tear  3000"; 

Whereas  i»1mary  heath  care  is  recognised 
as  a  key  to  the  attainment  of  "Health  for 
All  by  the  Tear  3000": 

Whereas  health  education  and  health 
awareness,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
common  diseases  and  illnesses,  bask  sanita- 
tion, and  adequate  nutrition  are  essential 
elements  of  primary  health  care; 

Whereas  the  World  Health  Organisation 
has  established  April  7  of  each  year  as 
World  Health  Day  to  caU  attention  to  what 
individuals  and  governments  can  do  to  fur- 
ther the  health  of  human  beings  every- 
where, and  the  American  Association  of 
World  Health  has  qjonsored  and  assisted  in 
this  endeavor  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
President  to  call  attention  to  World  Health 
Day  each  year  in  the  form  of  a  public  mes- 
sage: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  oS  Aep- 
Te$entative*  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreu  oswmMed,  That  the  week  of 
April  1. 1985.  through  April  7, 1985,  is  desig- 
nated as  "World  Health  Week"  and  April  7, 
1985.  is  designated  as  "World  Health  Day" 
and  the  President  is  authorised  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 


YOUTH  SUICIDE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  53)  to 
authorise  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  June  1985  as 
"Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20, 1985, 1  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  53.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  June  1985  as  "Youth  Sui- 
cide Prevention  Month."  On  March  26, 
the  Joint  resolution  was  unanimously 
reported  to  the  full  Senate  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 
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Mr.  Prteident,  American  children, 
adolescents,  and  young  adults  are  kiU- 
ing  themselves  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. The  rate  of  suicide  has  increased 
more  than  threefold  in  the  last  20 
years  and  is  still  continuing  to  rise. 
This  year,  more  than  5,000  young 
American*  can  be  expected  to  take 
their  own  lives. 

Suicide  how  trails  only  accidents  and 
homicides  as  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  those  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  24.  EVen  younger  chilttoen  experi- 
ence problems  which  lead  them  to 
commit  siiicide.  According  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  NaUtmal  Center  for 
Health  atatistics.  during  a  13-year 
period  ending  in  1978,  there  were 
almost  2,d00  documented  cases  of  sui- 
cide amoiig  children  under  the  age  of 
14. 

The  statistics  represent  only  the  "Up 
of  the  iceberg."  Some  experts  estimate 
that  the  actual  number  of  suicides 
among  yoimg  people  is  at  least  four 
times  greater  than  is  reported.  Recent 
studies  in^cate  that  more  than  2  mil- 
lion high  I  school  students  attempted 
suicide  last  year. 

Mr.  Pr^ident.  youth  suicide  is  a 
phenomenon  which  is  so  perplexing, 
contradictory,  frightening,  and  trou- 
bling that  our  society  avoids  address- 
ing it.  As  individuals  and  as  a  Nation, 
we  refuse  to  believe  that  young  people 
emerging  from  childhood  can  feel  the 
degree  of  sadness,  hopelessness,  and 
despair  that  leads  to  suicide. 

Inaction  and  walls  of  silence  serve 
only  as  barriers  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem. As  a  caring  Nation  concerned 
about  thi  future  of  our  youth,  we 
must  help.  The  children  who  we  have 
already  lost  to  suicide  included  some 
of  the  beat  and  brightest  of  their  gen- 
erations tsoA  the  hope  for  our  future. 
Youth  suicide  is  a  problem  of  nation- 
wide scoi^.  It  can  only  be  solved 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals, families,  communities,  organi- 
zations, and  Government  to  educate 
our  society  about  what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  by  oJUng  at- 
tention to  the  problem  by  designating 
the  montb  of  June  1985  as  "Youth 
Suicide  Prevention  Month,"  we  can 
help  end  (She  tragedy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  prefunble  was  agreed  to. 

The  jotat  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.53 

Whereas  the  youth  of  society  represent 
the  hope  far  the  future; 

Whereas  the  rate  of  youth  suicide  has  in- 
creased more  than  threefold  in  the  last  two 
decades; 

Whereas  over  five  thousand  young  Ameri- 
cans took  their  lives  last  year,  many  more 
attempted  suicide,  and  countless  families 
were  affected; 


Whereas  youth  suicide  is  a  phenomenon 
which  must  be  addressed  by  a  concerned  so- 
ciety; and 

Whereas  youth  suicide  is  a  national  prob- 
lem which  can  only  be  solved  throuch  the 
combined  efforts  of  individuals,  families, 
communities,  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment to  educate  society.  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

ttetolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
reaentoHves  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congre**  assembled,  That  the  month  of 
June  1985  is  designated  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  issue  a  prodama- 
tkm  calling  upon  the  Oovemors  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  chief  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs  and  activities. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  U.S.  WEATHER  SATELLITES 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  62) 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  U.S.  weather  satellites,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  62 

Whereas  United  States'  weather  satellites 
have  tracked  the  Earth's  weather  since 
April  1,  1960.  and  have  brought  unique  ben- 
efits to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world; 

Whereas  weather  satellites  have  proven 
exceptionally  valuable  in  detecting,  moni- 
toring,  and  giving  early  warning  of  hurri- 
canes, severe  storms,  flash  floods,  and  other 
llfe-threating  natural  hazards,  on  a  local, 
national,  and  international  basis; 

Whereas  the  international  weather  satel- 
lite search-and-rescue  program  has  saved 
over  three  hundred  lives  since  1982; 

Whereas  the  achievements  of  the  scientif- 
ic and  aerospace  communities  in  developing 
weather  satellites  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  United  States  leadership  in 
satellite  technology,  international  cooper- 
tlon  in  space,  and  an  integrated  global 
weather  forecasting  system: 

Whereas  television  and  radio  weather 
forecasters  have  made  major  contributions 
to  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
through  the  use  and  general  dissemination 
of  weather  satellite  information; 

Whereas  weather  satellites  liave  evolved 
into  environmental  satellites  that  also  moni- 
tor snow  and  ice  cover,  frost  damage,  vege- 
tation, forest  fires,  volcanic  eruptions,  sea 
surface  temperatures,  and  ocean  currents; 

Whereas  environmental  satellite  data  are 
used  for  research  and  for  commercial  pur- 
poses in  meteorology,  hydrology,  agricul- 
ture, oceanogn4>hy,  forestry,  and  fisheries; 

Whereas  the  United  States  international 
prestige  is  enhanced  by  the  direct  dissemi- 
nation of  environmental  satellite  data  to 
more  than  one  hunderd  and  twenty  coun- 
tries; 

Whereas  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has  been  the  world 
leader  in  the  development  of  experimental 
and  prototypical  weather  and  environmenal 
satellites;  and 

whereas  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce   has  demonstrated  outstanding 


leadership  in  the  management  of  operation- 
al weather  and  envoronmental  satellite  sys- 
tems and  procnunc  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of  Rep- 
re*entative*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congret*  aaienMed,  That  the  weA  of 
March  31  to  April  8.  1985.  ta  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "National  Weather  Satellite  Wedt" 
in  recognition  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniverssr 
ry  of  weather  satellites  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 
The  Joint  resolution  iSJ.  Res.  72)  to 
designate  October  16,  1985,  as  "World 
Food  Day,"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrcssed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  72 

Whereas  hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition 
remain  daily  facts  of  life  for  hxmdreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  and 
famine  is  again  afflicting!  so  many  of  the 
countries  of  Africa; 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with,  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment,  includ- 
ing blindness,  because  of  vitamin  and  pro- 
tein deficiencies; 

Whereas  Congress  is  particularly  con- 
cerned by  the  rise  of  hunger,  recurring  nat- 
ural catastrophes,  and  inadequate  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  now  affecting  a 
large  number  of  African  countries  and  the 
need  for  an  appropriate  United  States  re- 
sponse to  emergency  and  long-term  food 
needs  of  that  continent; 

Whereas  there  is  growing  recognition  that 
improved  agricultural  policies,  including 
farmer  incentives,  are  necessary  in  many  de- 
veloping countries  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion and  national  economic  growth; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the  in- 
volvement of  the  private  voluntary  and 
business  sectors,  working  with  governments 
and  the  international  community,  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  food  and  hunger 
problems; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  national  policies  concerning 
food,  farmland,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  should  consider  and 
strive  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of 
all  residents  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  at  health  risk; 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  concern  that 
the  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
resources  required  for  food  production 
throughout  the  United  States  oisure  care 
for  the  national  patrimony  we  bequeath  to 
future  generations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  always 
supported  the  principle  that  the  health  of  a 
nation  depends  on  a  strong  agriculture 
based  on  private  enterprise  and  the  primacy 
of  the  independent  f amOy  farm; 
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WhocM  the  United  States,  m  the  world's 
largMt  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  countries 
and  people  to  taiMrove  their  ability  to  feed 
111!  iiistlwcs 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  lone  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  its  humanitarian 
concern  tar  helpinc  the  hungry  snd  mal- 
nourished; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  protriem  are  critical  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace  and  therefore  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  Congress  is  scutely  aware  of  the 
paradox  of  ii«iii*n—  farm  surplus  and  rising 
farm  foreclosures  in  the  United  States  de- 
spite the  desperate  need  for  food  by  hun- 
dredi  of  wfitinnm  of  people  around  the 
world: 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  contained 
in  the  19M  report  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  World  Hunger  is  that  efforts  be 
undertaken  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  world  hunger  problem; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organintion  of  the  United 
Nations  designated  October  16  of  each  year 
as  World  Food  Day  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  increasingly  danger- 
t-js  world  food  situation; 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
niarinn  was  oonoeiTed  at  a  conference  in 
Hot  Springs.  Virginia,  with  a  goal  of  free- 
dom from  hunger  and  1985  marks  the  forti- 
eth annlvenary  of  the  organisation's  exist- 


Whereas  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  In  housing  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin; 

Whereas  fairness  is  the  foundation  of  our 
way  of  life  and  reflects  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tional American  values: 

Whereas  invidious  discriminatory  housing 
practices  undermine  the  strength  and  vitali- 
ty of  America  and  her  people:  and 

Whereas  in  this  seventeenth  year  since 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Fair  Housing 
Act,  we  must  work  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment of  fair  housing  laws  for  all  Amnlcans 
so  as  to  make  the  ideal  of  fair  housing  a  re- 
ality: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Beaolved  6y  the  Senate  and  Hauae  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
<n  Congreu  ateemtiled.  That  the  month  of 
April  1985.  U  designated  'Fair  Housing 
Month".  The  President  is  authorlied  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
Ai»11  as  "Fair  Housing  Month"  and  to  invite 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  the 
chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
UviUes. 


Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
of  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  by  resolutions  of  Congress,  by  Presi- 
dential proclamations,  by  programs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Ooveinment  departments  and 
agencies,  and  by  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  many  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  more  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty  private  and  volimtary  organisations 
and  many  thotisands  of  community  leaders 
are  participating  In  the  planning  of  World 
Food  Day  observances  for  1985:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Keaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congnu  ttiatmbltd.  That  October  16. 
1988.  is  hereby  designated  as  "Worid  Food 
Day",  and  the  President  is  authorised  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve that  day  with  appropriate  activities  to 
explore  ways  in  which  our  Nation  can  fur- 
ther contribute  to  the  elimination  of  hunger 
In  the  world. 


FAIR  HOUSINO  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  79)  to 
deglcn»te  April  1985.  u  "Fair  Housing 
Month."  WIS  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  iweamhle  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

aj.Rn.79 

Whereas  the  year  1988  marks  the  seven- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  passage  of  title 
vm  of  the  CtvU  RlghU  Act  of  1968  as 
"»— *'*«^  (eonunooly  referred  to  as  the 
"FsdSfal  Fair  Hw»islng  Act"),  declaring  a  na- 
tional policy  to  provide  for  fair  hoiMlng 
throughout  the  United  States; 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  80)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1985,  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.j.Ra.80 

Whereas  one  of  every  two  adults  in  our 
country  is  a  regular  participant  in  exercise 
and  sports: 

Whereas  the  nimiber  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  has  doubled  in  ten  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly; 

Whereas  today  we  recognise  that  physical 
activity  ia  an  Important  part  of  dally  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages; 

Whereas  physical  activity  is  vital  to  good 
health  and  Is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction; 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits;  and 

Whereas  is  it  essential  that  we  make  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  increasingly  avail- 
able so  that  all  of  our  dtiiens  wiU  be  able  to 
experience  the  Joys  and  benefits  they  offer 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May 
1988,  ss  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month",  and  to  call  upon  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  month  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 


"National    Child    Abuse    Prevention 
Month." 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  Monday,  the  first  day  of  April, 
mariLB  the  first  day  of  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month."  I  wish  to 
convey  my  strong  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  121,  the  measure 
presently  before  the  Senate.  I  am  the 
spaoaoT  of  the  Senate  companion 
measure  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56, 
which  calls  upon  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  April  1985,  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month." 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the 
Congress  to  bring  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion the  growing  problem  of  child 
abuse  in  this  country.  The  public  must 
become  more  aware  of  this  problem 
and  its  dreadful  impact  on  our  families 
and  children  nationwide.  By  proclaim- 
ing ^ril  the  special  month  to  focus 
attention  on  this  increasing  social  ill, 
we  can  join  with  numerous  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  to  continue  the 
fight  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  more 
than  2  million  children  each  year. 

As  we  read  report  after  report  from 
across  the  country  and  hear  story 
after  story  telling  us  of,  yet  another 
victim  or  victims  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  we  must  intensify  our  public 
education  and  awareness  efforts  to 
combat  this  devastating  occurrence. 
Most  of  the  surveys  and  reports  con- 
ducted by  national  agencies  Indicate 
an  alarming  rise  in  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  Just  recently,  according 
to  the  National  Committee  for  Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse,  42  States  have  re- 
ported an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  during 
1984.  This  figure  in  no  way  reflects 
the  even  greater  proportion  of  inci- 
dents involving  child  abuse  which  go 
unreported.  One  State  reported  an  im- 
bellevable  190-peroent  increase  during 
that  same  time  period.  These  are  the 
kind  of  statistics  that  point  to  the 
need  for  this  Nation  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  establish  more  comprehen- 
sive prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  child  abuse  and  neglect.  I 
believe  the  designation  of  the  month 
of  April  1985  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month."  will  provide  a  nec- 
essary step  in  that  direction. 

BCr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  unanimous  approval  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  121. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  121)  to 
designate  the  month  of  April  1985.  as 


NATIONAL  EMPLOT-THE-OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  ilLJ.  Res.  134) 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  March 
10  through  March  16.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Employ-The-Older-Worker 


Week."  wa8  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  readlag.  read  the  third  time,  and 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAt  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  160) 
dwiignating  March  22.  1085.  as  "Na- 
tional Eneftcy  Education  E>ay."  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  ttaiid  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  prealable  was  agrMd  to. 


eprealabk 
>MMENDI 


COMMEWDDTO  MEDICARE  ON 
ITS  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  9)  ettressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  tpat  Medicare  be  commend- 
ed on  its  20th  anniversary  for  the  pro- 
gram's suteess  in  protecting  older 
Americans  against  the  high  cost  of 
health  care,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preahxble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resoluUcm  and  the 
preamble  a^  as  follows: 
S.  CoR.  Rss.  9 

Whereas  Oongreas  authorised  Medicare  In 
1986  under  l^tle  XVin  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  ootasist  of  hospital  insiiran«y  and 
supplementil  medical  insurance; 

Whereas  Medicare  has  contributed  im- 
measuraldy  yt  the  security,  improved  health 
and  extended  longevity  of  older  Americans; 

Whereas  Medicare  provides  health  Insur- 
ance coverage  to  thirty-one  mOUon  aged  and 
disabled  perils,  and  is  the  largest  penonal 
health  care  ilnanring  program  In  the  United 
States:         I 

Whereas  ewer  half  of  all  physicians  serve 
Medicare  patients,  and  over  twenty  thou- 
sand wwsiiiairiwis— hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  honS  health  agencies,  lalis,  snd  clin- 
ics partldpaw  in  Medicare; 

Whereas  Medicare  Is  one  of  the  most  vital- 
ly Importanlj  and  successful  progrsms  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  without  which 
many  older!  Americans  could  not  afford 


basic  health  care;  i 

Whereas  <aie  of  the  greatest  sodal  Issues 
facing  our  Nation  today  Is  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  {Medicare  to  owure  the  health 
and  well-beihg  of  aU  older  Americans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  %  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  Iconcurrino/.  That  Medicare  be 
commended  pn  its  twentieth  anniversary  tar 
the  program's  success  in  hoping  to  protect 
older  Americans  against  the  high  cost  of 
health  care.  ] 

Mr.  SntPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  raeonsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  measures  were  passed  or  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYHD.  ICr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


^^^ 


JOINT 

Mr.  Sn4>80N. 


Mr. 


OF  HJt.  1025 
President,  I  in- 


quire of  tlie  minority  leader  as  to  the 
unanimou^<»nsent  agreonent  that 
ELR.  1025.!  a  bill  to  authorise  appro- 
priations tb  carry  out  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act  be  Jointly  re- 


ferred to  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
and  Environment  and  Public  Works? 

Mr.  BYRD.  iSx.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BIOMA8S  ENERGY  AND 
ALCOHOL  FUELS  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bfr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Exoh,  I  ask  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  S.  781. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mi.  President,  there  is 
no  objection.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  follows: 

A  Un  (&  781)  to  amend  the  Btomasss 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Puds  Act  of  1980  to 
clarify  the  intention  of  section  221  of  ttie 
Act 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Exoh,  for  him- 
self. Mr.  CoHEH.  Mr.  Zobhtskt,  Mr. 
MixcBBX,  and  ISi.  Abdhor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation simply  makes  a  technical  correc- 
ti<m  to  the  Biomass  Energy  and  Alco- 
hol Fuels  Act  of  1980  to  clarify  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  Department  of  Energy's  program. 
This  measure  involves  no  new  author- 
ity or  new  q>ending,  but  rather  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  several  pend- 
ing ethanol  loan  guarantee  i4>plica- 
tions  to  complete  their  negotiations 
with  the  agency. 

The  most  able  majority  leader,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  and  his  staff,  as  well  as  the 
minority  staff,  have  all  been  most 
helpful  and  accommodating  on  this 
important  matter.  Without  this  assist- 
ance, prompt  consideration  of  this 
measure  would  not  have  been  possible. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio,  Senator  MsTzniBAinc.  who 
has  been  most  helpful  and  cooperative 
on  this  matter. 

The  Senate's  expeditious  action  is 
required  to  ensure  that  these  pending 
projects  are  allowed  to  move  forward 
on  a  timely  basis.  This  bill  does  not  I4>- 
prove  these  conditional  commitments 
but  merely  provides  time  to  complete 
action  on  each  project.  The  DOE  is  in- 
terpreting section  221  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  these  projects  dropped  in  the 
midst  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  re- 
quired to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  the  DOE's 
Office  of  the  General  CounseL  That 
office  has  interpreted  section  221  of 
the  1980  act  as  terminating  the  entire 
alcohol  fuels  loan  guarantee  program. 


Members  of  Congress  and  ocmmiittee 
staff  involved  in  the  1980  act  differ 
with  the  General  Counsel  as  to  this  in- 
terpretation. 

Certainly,  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  that  meritorious  projects 
should  be  dropped  in  the  midst  of  the 
negotiation  process.  Rather  than  ter- 
minate the  program,  section  221  is  in- 
tended to  cap  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, limiting  the  DOE  to  ccmsidering 
those  projects  with  conditional  com- 
mitments ss  of  September  30. 1984. 

Conference  committee  report  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Presidoit,  is  clearly  in- 
structive on  this  matter.  The  r^wrt 
states  that  section  221  prohibits  the 
commitment  or  negotiation  of  "new" 
insured  loan  agreements,  guarantees, 
or  other  forms  of  authorized  assist- 
ance after  September  30,  1984. 
Projects  holding  conditional  cmnmit- 
ments  prior  to  that  date  are  not  new 
projects. 

This  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is 
merely  an  extension  of  time  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  section  221.  Similar 
legislation  was  ^proved  without  ob- 
Jecticm  in  the  House  on  February  27. 
1985. 

The  4  projects  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  11  projects  (uiginally  awarded  om- 
ditional  commitments  under  the  pro- 
gram. Of  these  11.  1  project  has  been 
constructed  with  a  DOE  loan  guaran- 
tee. The  remaining  four  projects,  lo- 
cated in  Nebraska.  Maine.  Minnesota, 
and  Louisiana,  would  utilize  the  equiv- 
alent of  40  million  bushels  of  grain  per 
year. 

These  facilities  will  help  expand  the 
domestic  fuel  ethanol  industry's  abili- 
ty to  provide  crilically  needed  dmnes- 
tic  outiets  for  U.S.  farm  ctHnmodities. 
In  addition,  fuel  ethanol  is  a  proven 
octane  enhancer  and  a  leading  replace- 
ment for  lead  additives  which  the  EPA 
is  n^idly  phasing  out  of  gasolinf 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Due  to  con- 
struction time,  absent  swift  approval 
of  this  clarification  bUl.  these  projects 
will  be  unable  to  complete  construc- 
tion by  the  end  of  1985.  These  projects 
have  spmt  millions  of  dollars  each  in 
a  good  faith  reqwnse  to  the  DOE  so- 
licitation and  deserve  the  opportunity 
to  finalize  those  efforts. 

Delays  at  the  DOE  and  uncertainties 
created  by  the  Treasury  Department's 
announced  tax  reform  plan  have 
robbed  these  projects  of  the  few  criti- 
cal weeks  needed  to  conv>lete  negotia- 
tions with  the  DOK  The  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  bring  these  projects  to 
the  brink  of  completion  only  to  aban- 
don them  in  the  midst  of  ongoing  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  does  not 
sanction  or  provide  wproval  of  the 
loan  guarantees  for  these  projects.  It 
merely  gives  each  project  the  OKwrtu- 
nity  to  meet  DOE's  financial  scrutiny 
and  hopefully  dose  on  the  loan  guar- 
antee. These  projects  offer  a  valuable 
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amtrlbuUon  to  our  Nation's  energy 
supply  and  onxr  efforts  at  reducing  the 
lead  content  In  gasoline. 

The  Senate's  Indulgence  and  consid- 
eration of  this  unique  circumstance  Is 
greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  this  legislation, 
which  is  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
Biomaas  Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act 
of  1080.  Mr.  President,  this  legisUUon 
clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  continue  negotia- 
tions with  four  fuel  ethanol  projects 
awarded  conditional  loan  guarantees 
inlMl. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  re- 
cently taken  the  position,  subject  to 
c(»isiderable  dispute,  that  their  au- 
thority to  continue  negotiations  ex- 
pired on  September  30.  1984.  This  bill 
sln4>ly  extends  until  September  30. 
1985.  the  time  available  for  the  four 
projects  with  conditional  commit- 
ments to  complete  their  negotiations 
with  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
loan  guarantees.  Identical  language 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives without  objections  on  February 
27.1985. 


definite  termination  date  for  the  pro- 
gram of  September  30. 1985. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  countless 
hours  and  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  since  the  first  of  the  year 
seeking  to  find  a  way  to  continue 
these  projects.  The  £>epartment  of 
Energy  participated  and  encouraged 
the  continued  effort,  but  maintained 
the  view  that  the  Department  simply 
lacked  legal  authority  to  complete  the 
negotiations.  Thus  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  would  expect,  based  on 
their  representations  over  the  past  3 
months,  that  the  Department  will 
carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  and 
complete  negotiations  on  these 
projects  after  their  authority  to  do  so 
is  clarified  by  an  extension. 


■o  nw  coKumfsirra 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  legisla- 
tion involves  no  new  commitments.  It 
simply  would  allow  the  four  remaining 
fuel  ethanol  projects  under  the  Office 
of  Alcohol  Fuels  to  finalize  their  con- 
ditional commitments.  The  legislation 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  the 
continued  progress  toward  f  inallzation 
of  the  conditional  commitments.  This 
is  due  to  an  unintended  ambiguity  in 
the  statutory  language  that  failed  to 
distinguish  between  existing  condi- 
tional cmnmitments  and  new  commit- 
ments entered  after  the  statutory  ex- 
piration date  of  September  30, 1984. 

In  my  view  the  legislative  history  of 
Public  Law  90-294  provides  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  distinction  between  an 
extension  of  an  existing  conditional 
commitment,  as  opposed  to  entering 
into  negotiations  for  a  new  commit- 
ment. However,  the  DOE  general 
counsel  has  taken  the  opposite  view. 
Unfortunately,  a  legal  challenge  to  the 
Department's  position  did  not  reach 
this  question.  Nevertheless,  the  judge 
In  that  case  felt  cmnpelled  to  note  for 
the  record  the  "substantial  possibili- 
ty" that  the  Secretary  had  reached  an 
erroneous  conclusion. 

■QUTTABLX  TISATHXIfT 

Currently  there  are  four  projects 
with  conditional  commitments  that 
existed  prior  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1984.  In  response  to  Oovemment  so- 
licitations and  requirements,  these 
four  projects  have  In  good  faith  com- 
mitted nearly  4  years  of  effort  and 
millions  of  their  own  dollars  to  final- 
iaation  of  their  conditional  conunit- 
ments.  I  believe  it  is  only  equitable 
that  they  now  be  provided  the  oppor- 
timity  to  see  those  efforts  through, 
and  that  in  the  process  we  establish  a 


fumam  aoucvltukal  luuuacn 

Although  the  positive  attributes  of 
fuel  ethanol  are  not  at  issue  here,  in 
light  of  our  recent  concern  with  the 
state  of  the  farm  economy.  I  believe  it 
is  appropriate  to  note  the  benefits  to 
American  agriculture  of  a  vigorous  do- 
mestic fuel  ethanol  Industry.  Already 
fuel  ethanol  has  clearly  established 
that  it  is  the  most  significant  liquid 
fuel  alternative  in  the  UJS.  United 
States  ethanol  production  utilized  200 
million  bushels  of  com  in  1984.  The 
annual  ethanol  production  of  the  four 
projects  before  us  represents  the 
equivalent  of  another  40  million  bush- 
els of  com  annually. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  by 
correcting  a  technical  ambiguity,  will 
create  substantial  new  outlets  for  U.S. 
farm  products,  reduce  U.S.  oU  Imports, 
create  environmentally  safe  alterna- 
tives to  lead  as  an  octane  enhancer, 
and,  most  importantly,  extend  equita- 
ble treatment  to  project  sponsors  who 
have  made  a  substantial  investment  in 
response  to  government  solicitations.  I 
encourage  its  immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  will  have 
untU  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
to  issue  loan  guarantees  under  a  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Biomass 
EInergy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980. 

The  extension  is  needed  because  the 
program  under  which  loan  guarantees 
for  ethanol  production  facilities  are 
issued  has  expired.  Several  companies 
have  already  invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  developing  projects  based  on 
their  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  would  issue  loan  guar- 
antees needed  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  the  projects. 

The  Department  has  already  ap- 
proved the  applications  for  the  loan 
guarantees  but.  because  of  the  com- 
plex nature  and  large  size  of  these 
projects,  the  companies  in  question 
need  additional  time  to  complete  their 
financing  arrangements.  These  ar- 
rangements must  be  completed  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Energy  before  the  loan  guar- 
antees can  be  issued. 

One  of  the  projects  that  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  legislation  is  in  my  State 
of  Nebraska.  In  the  town  of  Blair,  the 
Circle  Energies  Corp.  is  developing  a 
15-mllllon-gallon  ethanol  production 
plant  that  will  eventually  create  nu- 
merous new  Jobs. 

Ethanol  production  facilities  help 
develop  domestic  energy  resources 
while  providing  alternative  uses  for 
our  grain  production.  The  four 
projects  that  will  be  built  if  this  legis- 
lation is  approved  will  produce  an  esti- 
mated 92  million  gallons  of  ethanol 
fuel  and  use  40  million  bushels  of  com 
annually. 

Further,  this  legislation  does  not  in- 
volve any  subsidy  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer.  The  financing  will  be 
provided  by  commercial  lenders  who 
have  judged  these  projects  to  be  feasi- 
ble and  profitable  investments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
&T81 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repetentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  221  of  the  Biomaas 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  Inaertins  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that 
all  conditional  commitments  for  loan  quar- 
antees  under  this  subtitle  which  were  in  ex- 
istence on  September  30.  1984,  are  hereby 
extended  through  September  30. 1985". 

(b)  Enactment  of  this  bill  shall  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  Indicating  Congressional  ap- 
proval with  respect  to  any  pending  condi- 
tional commitments  under  this  act. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsidier  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Pell,  for  himself  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Dahtorth,  and  Mr. 
Laotxnboig.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  con- 
current resolution  which  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33) 
authorizing  the  Rotimda  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  to  be  used  on  April  18,  1985. 
for  a  ceremony  commemorating  the  days  of 
remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 


The    PtlESromO    OFFICER.     Is  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 

there  objection  to  the  present  oonsld-  the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 

eration  of  [the  concurrent  resolution?  leader  for  his  courtesy  in  clearing  this 

There  b^ing  no  obJecti<m.  the  Senate  resolution  for  immediate  action. 

proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

resolutioii  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


Mr.  PE&L.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
week  of  April  14  to  April  21.  thousands 
of  survivors  of  one  of  the  most  tragic 
events  of  our  time,  the  Holocaust,  will 
gather  tai|  Washington  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  martyred  Jews  and 
non-Jews  who  were  kUled  by  the  Nazis 
and  to  remember  the  suffering,  the 
pain,  and  jbhe  lessons  of  the  Holocaust. 


rent  resoltitlon. 

The     concurrent     resolution     was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rb.  33 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  the  United  States  Holocaust 


The  conc^irrent  resolution  that  I  am    Memorial  CouncU"  and  approved  October  7. 

introduciifg  today  authmizes  the  use  ~     "    -       --        - 

of  the  Ctt>itol  Rotunda  on  Thursday. 
April  18.  1985.  for  a  ceranony  to  com- 
memorated the  days  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  jthe  Holocaust. 

Recently.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
horror  of!  the  Holocaust  by  the  elo- 
quent woids  of  Elie  Wiesel.  the  noted 
author  who  survived  Auschwitz  and  is 
now  chaihnan  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  In  testi- 
mony urging  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  Mr.  Wiesel  spoke  as 
follows: 


It  happened  some  forty  odd  years  ago 
[when]  huadreds  and  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities were  wiped  out  in  a  tempest  of  blood 
and  steel  abd  reduced  to  ashes  *  *  *  I  have 
seen  the  flisnes.  I  have  seen  the  flames  rises 
to  nocturnal  heavens;  I  have  seen  parents 
and  children,  teachers  and  their  diNdples, 
dreamers  atod  their  dreams,  and  woe  unto 
me.  I  have  teen  children  thrown  alive  In  the 
flames.  I  have  seen  all  of  ttiem  vanish  in  the 
night,  as  part  of  a  plan,  of  a  program  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  criminal  minds  *  *  * 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  for  all  himuu  beings.  Yet. 
during  the  Holocaust,  we  allowed  our 
commitment  to  these  cherished  values 
to  falter  a|id  stood  by  while  millions  of 
Jews  werd  killed  at  the  hands  of  Nazi 
aggressori  During  World  War  II.  even 
when  the!  horror  and  extoit  of  the 
German  atrocities  become  evident,  our 
Government  still  remained  insensitive 
to  the  tr^c  fate  of  the  victims  of 
Nazi  oppression. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons 
of  this  sad  episode  in  our  history  is 
that  the  United  States  must  never 
again  conunit  the  sin  of  silence  but 
must  instead  be  at  the  forefront  of 
intemaUohal  efforts  to  bring  perpetra- 
tors of  genocide  to  Justice.  It  is  my 
hope  that:  the  Senate  will  at  long  last 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  after 
36  years  of  consideration  so  that  the 
United  States  may  join  the  96  other 
nations  that  have  pledged  themselves 
to  halting  once  and  for  all  the  barbar- 
ity of  genocide. 

The  Holocaust  is  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  in  jthe  history  of  mankind.  It  is 
our  duty  sbd  responsibility  to  keep  the 
memories  and  lessons  of  this  period 
alive  in  our  minds  in  order  that  histo- 
ry may  ne^er  again  repeat  itself. ' 


1980  (04  Stat  1547),  the  United  States  Holo- 
caust Memorial  CouncU  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide for  appropriate  ways  for  the  Nation  to 
commemorate  the  days  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust,  as  an  m""»«T.  na- 
tiooal.  civic  commemoration  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  to  encourage  and  spcmaor  appro- 
priate observances  of  such  days  of  remem- 
toanoe  throughout  the  United  St^es; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  such  Act.  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  CouncU 
has  designated  April  14,  through  April  21, 
198S.  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust";  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial CouncU  has  recommended  that  a 
one-hour  ceremony  be  held  at  noon  on  AprU 
18.  1985.  consisting  of  speeches,  readings 
and  musical  presentations  as  part  of  the 
days  of  remembrance  activities:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrinoK  That  the  rotunda 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  be  used  on  April  18,  1985.  from 
10  o'clock  ante  meridian  untU  3  o'clock  post 
meridian  for  a  ceremony  as  part  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  days  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust.  Phy^cal  prepara- 
tioBS  for  the  conduct  of  the  ceremony  shaU 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  27. 
1985.  received  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Idarch 
27.  1985  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


i^ja^j'AVA  •/'^OOTR:ll^ 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESTDEUrr 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 


EXECUnVE  MESSAGES 
REFEIRRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Impropriate  ccMnmittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


CONTINUATION       OF       EXPORT 
REGULATIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  33 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  together  with  accompanying 
p^>ers:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  March  30.  1984.  in  light  of  the 
expiration  of  the  ExiMrt  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979.  I  issued  Executive 
Order  No.  12470  declaring  a  national 
emergency  and  continuing  export  reg- 
ulations under  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.).  Under  Secti<m 
202(d)  of  the  National  Eteergoicies 
Act  (50  UJ5.C.  1622(d)).  the  national 
emergency  tennlnates  on  the  anniver- 
sary date  of  its  declaration  unless  I 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  notice  of  its 
continuation. 

I  am  hereby  advising  the  Congress 
that  I  have  extended  the  emergency 
concerning  the  continuation  in  effect 
of  export  regulations.  Attached  is  a 
copy  of  the  notice  of  extension. 

ROHALD  RKAGAII. 

The  Warrs  House.  March  28,  IMS. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  'RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  27. 
1985.  diu-ing  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  1239) 
making  urgent  supplemental  m>pro- 
prlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  for  emergency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes;  it  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  m>points  Mr. 
Whttteh.  Mr.  Natchek.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
TSAXLER.  Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Cohte.  Mr. 
Kemp,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  as 
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mmnasen  of  tbe  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  meange  also  announced  that 
the  Houae  haa  ptwrrt  the  foUowlng 
joint  resolution,  without  amendment: 

aJ.  Ret.  11-  Joint  reaoluUon  to  approve 
tbe  ffWfn**"  of  fundi  rnaOt  available  by 
PubUe  Law  M-47S  for  the  procurement  of 
ifT  mlm"*'  nibject  to  the  enartmmt  of  a 
I  Joint  resolution. 


Science,  and  Transportation  and  the 
Conmlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


MESSAOES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  IKOH  pjn..  a  menage  frran  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  cleito. 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  foUowlng  bill  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJL  753.  An  act  to  ensure  an  orderly  tran- 
sitiaa  to  the  new  active-duty  and  Guard  and 
Reserve  OI  bOl  educational  awlrtanre  pro- 
grama  provided  In  the  Veterans'  Education 
AtT^-~»  Act  of  1N4. 

T"""— '  jonn  ■BOLonoif  biossd 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  e^peaker  has  signed  the  foUowlng 
enroUed  Joint  resolution: 

aJ.  Raa.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
tbe  oblic^ion  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  98-473  for  the  procurement  of 
ifg  miarileB.  subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution. 

The  enroUed  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequoitly  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  TRunfoml. 

At  3:40  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  deUvered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  foUowlng  Joint  resolution: 

HJ.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obllsation  and  availability  of  prior  year 
unobligated  balancfw  made  available  for 
fiseal  year  1985  for  the  procurement  of  addi- 
tional operational  ICX  missiles. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLTJTIOW 
VRESEKTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  March  28.  1985,  she  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  foUowlng  enroUed  Joint  res- 
olution: 

&J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
tbe  oUlsation  of  funds  made  availaUe  by 
Public  Law  98-473  for  tbe  procurement  of 
MX  mlasQes.  subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution. 


MEASURE  DEEM^TO  HAVE 
BEEN  PASSED 

The  foUowlng  Joint  resolution  was 
deemed  to  have  been  passed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  98-473: 

fU.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obllgatloa  and  availability  of  prior  year 
unobligated  balanw  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  tbe  procurement  of  addi- 
tional operational  MX  missUes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  foUowlng  blU  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  f  oUows: 

HJl.  782.  An  act  to  ensure  an  orderly  tran- 
sition to  tbe  new  actlvenluty  and  Guard  and 
Reserve  OI  BOl  educational  assistanoe  pro- 
grams provided  in  the  Veterans'  Education 
Assistance  Aet  of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  f oUowing  blU  was  referred  Joint- 
ly, by  unanimous  consent,  as  indicated: 

HJL  1028.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Pish 
Oooservatlon  Act  durtns  fiscal  years  1988, 
1987.  apd  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  foUowlng  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-714.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Coounls- 
sion,  tranamlttlnc,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  Safeguards 
Information  by  the  NRC  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31, 1985:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

BC-715.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  tranamlttlnc.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  eighth  progress  report  on 
rallroad-blghway  demonstration  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-718.  A  communication  from  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trauury.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legWatlon  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased participation  by  th«  United  States 
In  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  the  International  Pl- 
nanoe  Corporation,  and  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Relations. 

EC-717.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmamait 
Agency,  transmitting  drafU  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  to  increase  the  authorisation 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
to  extend  the  authorisation  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  UjS.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Relatkms. 

EC-718.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Security  and  Assistance,  Sdoice  and 
TechnOlocy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  tbe  ri«ti'«t'*w»'ninf  of  certain  mili- 
tary —*-»""««  funds:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Relations, 

EC-719.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  lAbor,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legisli^lon  to  cancel  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  otherwise  payable  under 
the  Federal  Enuiloyees'  Compensation  Act 
In  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-720.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  the  re- 
ports issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Offkx  during  Peteuary  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-731.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


(Indian  Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  add  a  representative  of 
Indian  tribal  governments  to  tbe  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-723.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
tranamitttaig,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  stat- 
ing thati  their  are  no  reoommendatlons  that 
they  need  to  address  in  tbe  annual  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-723.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitied 
"State  Rather  Than  Federal  Policies  Pro- 
vided The  Framework  For  Managing  Blodc 
Grants":  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Affairs. 

EC-724.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  under  the  Pteedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1984;  to  the 
C(Mnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-725.  A  communication  from  the  Dlrc- 
tor  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  system  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  cslenrtar  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

BC-738.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
,>^}mnAmr  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-727.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Preedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-728.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legtelation  to  improve  the  oper- 
atiim  of  the  chapter  1  and  chapter  3  pro- 
grams authorised  under  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1961,  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  migrant  educa- 
tion programs,  to  allow  for  use  of  the  most 
recent  available  decennial  census  informa- 
tion, to  provide  greater  administrative  flexi- 
bility to  State  educational  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-729.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  regulations  for  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational Act  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-730.  A  oommunkatton  from  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legisliAion  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act  in  order  to 
clarify  certain  of  its  provisions  and  improve 
the  operation  of  programs  authorised  by 
that  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-731.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
smend  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  the  rates  of  dependoicy 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Aff  alia. 
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EC-732.  A  communication  tram  the 
Acting  U^der  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
search anf  Engineering),  transmitting,  pur- 
stiant  to  law.  a  report  oo  oontractor  Inde- 
pendent research  and  deveioiMnent  and  bid 
and  prcmteal  advance  agreement  negotia- 
tions completed  during  fiscal  year  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Senrtoes. 

EC-733.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Ubder  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
search anf  Engineering),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  kw,  a  report  on  independent  re- 
searcb  and  development  costs  and  bid  and 
proposal  4oste  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  tbe 
Cknnmlttee  on  Armed  Servtocs. 

EC-734.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, tfanamitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislaUmi  to  amend  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  the  Becuritles  Act  of  1934.  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  the 
Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  tbe  Investment 
Company  JAct  of  1940,  and  the  Investment 
Advisors  Act  of  1940  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal, darlfsllng,  and  conforming  amendments, 
and  for  o|her  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-735.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Acting  CoSamissimier  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Department  of  tbe  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, Pursuant  to  law,  a  modification 
report  ang  need  to  construct  modifications 
to  the  Jackson  Lake  Dam,  Minidoka 
Project.  Wyoming-Idaho:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy!  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-738.  !a  communicatioa  from  tbe  chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, trananitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  apidicanta  for,  or  holders 
of  a  prodttcticm  f adUty  license  or  a  utilisa- 
tion f  acUiiy  license  with  aooess  to  certain 
Federal  ctlminal  history  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bnvlrooment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-737.  A  communication  from  tbe  chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, tran^tting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  ttnend  the  Enorgy  Reorganlsatiim 
Act  of  1974  to  clarify  notification  require- 
ments for  noncompllanoe,  and  tot  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  <m  Environment 
and  Publlo  Works. 

BC-738.  A  "^nmimtratifm  fNra  the 
Acting  Seiketary  of  Commerce,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  abolish  tbe 
Eocmomic  jDeveloianent  Administration,  to 
repeal  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment) Act  of  1985.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  Che  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Publld  Works. 

EC-739.  A  fommunlratlon  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  bis  Intent  to  desig- 
nate the  Bahamas  as  a  beneficiary  of  the 
trade  llbemlixing  measures  contained  on  the 
Caribbeani  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-740.  A  oommunle^ion  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tne  Council  of  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  |D.C.  Act  8-15.  adopted  by  the 
March  12. 1985:  to  the  Oommit- 

ital  Affairs, 
communication  from  tbe  chair- 
CouncD  of  the  District  of  Co- 
t^ansmltting.    parsuant    to    law. 


OouncO 
tee  on 

EC-741, 
man  of 
lumMa, 


copies  of  :d.C.  Act  8-14.  adapted  by  the 
Councfl  o4  February  28.  1985;  to  the  Cota- 
mittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-743.  A  communlcatian  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  thei  Office  of  Infonnatlon.  Office  of 
Govemmehtal  and  PubUc  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  thei  annual  report  of  the  Department 


under  the  Preedom  of  Information  Act  for 
falwirtar  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BC-743.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Ccmimission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  rmXmnAmr 
year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-744.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatcny  Ccmunis- 
sion,  transmitting  a  draft  of  moposed  legis- 
lation to  smend  tiie  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
provide  criminal  sanctions  for  an  act  of  sab- 
otage of  a  nuclear  powoplant  during  its 
construction  which  could  affect  the  public 
bealth  and  safety  were  it  to  go  undetected; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-745.  A  communication  fnmi  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
darlfy  that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  (Tom- 
mlsslon  Is  authcnlzed  to  protect  from  public 
disclosure  certain  sensitive  goieric  safe- 
guards information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
could  negate  or  compromise  site-specific  se- 
curity measures;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BC-748.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
slon.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  titie  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  kill  or 
forcibly  sssault,  resist,  oppose,  impede,  in- 
timidate, or  intof  ere  with  an  NRC  employ- 
ee who  is  perfuming  his  official  duties;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-747.  A  communication  from  Uie  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Policy,  Budget,  and  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  on  awards 
on  sole-source  contracts  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Small  Bustness. 

BC-748.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defoise, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  am«id  section  178(c)  of  titie  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  method  of  selec- 
tion of  Directors  of  the  Henry  M.  3u3aaa 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-749.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  that 
tbe  companies  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  the 
UjB.  Military  Afartwny  may  be  commanded 
by  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  C^rps;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-7S0.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Ikiergy  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  appnqjriations  for 
DOE  for  national  security  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1988  snd  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Anned  Services. 

BC-751.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranqwrtation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise  appro- 
priations  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987  for 
certain  maritime  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

BC-762.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  latest  supplement  to  the  Report 
on  tbe  Teton  Claims  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ekiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-753.  A  communication  from  tiie  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs.  U.S. 


International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency  LAID]  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  revised  table  1  for  tbe  Interagency 
Task  Force  Report  on  Biological  DKerrity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-'re4.  A  communication  from  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  German- American  Tricen- 
tennial  Commission  tnasmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Commission's  Pinal  Report;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

EC-755.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1984  report  on  requests  for  ex- 
tnumUnary  contractual  relief  inv<dving 
costs  in  excess  of  $50,000;  to  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-7S8.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  moposed  legislation  for 
paymoit  to  the  Governmoit  of  Swltierlsnd 
funds  for  final  settlement  of  a  longstanding 
dispute  involving  vested  propnty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-757.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing various  agencies  to  take  certain 
actimis  in  furthnanoe  of  tbe  settlement  of 
claims  between  X}&  »«««».■  i«  ud  the  Gov- 
emmmt  of  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-758.  A  nommimlcation  from  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  rqwrt  on  the  rdatiODsblp  of 
1988  budget  proposals  to  enunciated  policies 
for  s(ril  and  water  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee <m  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-759.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  reapportton- 
ment  of  an  approf»1ation  on  a  basis  necessi- 
tating a  supplemental  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-760.  A  communication  from  the  Aastat- 
ant  Secretary  -of  tbe  Army  trananittlng  a 
draft  of  proiMMed  legislation  to  extend  tbe 
time  durtaig  which  aU  elements  of  a  Nation- 
al Guard  unit  must  complete  a  training  as- 
sembly; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

BC-781.  A  oommimlcation  from  the  Aasist- 
snt  Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise  a 
course  of  instruction.  In  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency,  of  not  less  than  three 
years,  at  the  UJS.  Military.  Naval.  Air  Faroe, 
and  Coast  Guard  Academies,  and  to  autbw- 
ize  appointment  of  graduates  as  commis- 
sioned officers  wlUiout  Senate  confirma- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-762.  A  "^■"ff^^nli'stiffn  firam  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  rep<»t  of  FDICs  Office  of  Consumer 
Programs;  to  the  Committee  i»i  Banking 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-763.  A  communication  from  the  Sci- 
ence Advisor  to  the  Presldait  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  that  tbe  biennial 
report  to  sdmoe  and  technology  has  been 
delayed  several  months;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  snd  Transportation. 

BC-784.  A  '•"^miintf^tirm  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royal- 
ty BCanagement,  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  reptHtt 
on  nine  refunds  of  offshore  lesse  revenues; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-785.  A  communication  from  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  &iergy  Infcnmation  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  performance  profiles  of  major 
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enemr  producen  for  IMS:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bwrgy  and  Natural  Reaource*. 

BC-7M.  A  oommunlckttoo  fttxn  the  AMist- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tranamltUnc. 
purmant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  state  of  do- 
mestic mining,  mlnarala.  and  mineral  recla- 
mation Induatrlea;  to  the  Omunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea. 

EC-7g7.  A  fninmunV-*''"  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trana- 
mltting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Need  to  Strengthen  Social  Security's  Bene- 
ficiary Reporting  Requirements  and  En- 
forcement Authority":  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-7M.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  enUUed  "Escheated  Ertates  Fund 
Review":  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affairs. 

EC-7g0.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Effective  Management  of  Computer  Iieas- 
Ing  Needed  to  Reduce  Government  CosU": 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
BC-770.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  fllmlnst.f  the  re- 
quirement for  a  decennial  census  of  drain- 
age; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs. 

BC-771.  A  communication  from  the  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Federal  I*nd  Bank  and 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Co- 
lumbia. 8C  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Re- 
tirement Plan.  Columbia  District:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-772.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Board's  government  in  the  sun- 
shine annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-773.  A  eammunicatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
sion's 1984  Freedom  of  Information  report: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-774.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw, 
the  Office's  1M4  Freedom  of  Information 
report:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-77S.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Legislative  Affairs.  AID,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  AID'S  1M4  Freedom  of  In- 
formation report:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BC-T76.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man oi  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Coun- 
cO's  19M  Freedom  of  Information  report:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-777.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  tot  interim  appointments  of  n.8.  at- 
torneys and  VS.  marshals  by  the  Attorney 
General:  to  the  Cwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BC-778.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Board's  19M  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

BC-779.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
competition  In  the  Coal  Industry:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-7M.  A  communication  from  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  tlie  Advisory  Council  on 


Education  SUtlstics  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw,  the  CouncU's  10th  annual  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-781.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  19M  annual 
report  on  health  In  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-783.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
cases  recommended  for  equitable  relief  in 
1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
faira 

EC-783.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  authority  for  the  Armed  Forces 
to  recover  and  examine  certain  remains:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PCnnONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-US.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

"Jourr  MmouAL  No.  103 
"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  SUte 
of  Idaho  assembled  In  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-eighth  Idaho  Legislature, 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  a  financial  crisis  appears  immi- 
nent In  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  econo- 
my as  the  result  of  high  interest  rates,  de- 
clining commodity  prices  and  declining 
prices  of  farmland:  and 

"Whereas,  there  have  been  a  high  niwiber 
of  foreclosures  on  farms  both  in  Idaho  and 
the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  many  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  the  United  States  are  having  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  needed  operating  loans  for 
planting  spring  crops  and  implementing 
vital  soil  conservation  practices:  and 

"Whereas,  side  effecU  of  this  financial 
crisis  Is  showing  up  with  fertilizer  dealen 
going  out  of  business.  Implement  dealers 
filing  for  bankruptcy,  farm  machinery  man- 
ufacturers going  broke  and  thousands  of 
people  being  thrown  out  of  work;  and 

"Whereas,  necessary  steps  must  be  taken 
to  save  the  existence  of  thousands  of  rural 
banks.  Production  Credit  Associations, 
ranches  and  farms  In  this  State  and  Nation 
from  heading  Into  bankruptcy. 

Nov,  then/ore,  be  it  resolved  by  memben 
of  the  tint  Regular  Setrion  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Uaho  Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  0/  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in. That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  take 
Immediate  action  to  provide  needed  loan 
moneys  at  reasonable  interest  rates  which 
are  necessary  to  avert  the  collapse  of  the 
nation's  farm  economy. 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ised and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
House  Agriculture  Committees  in  Congress, 
and  the  congressional  delegation  represent- 


ing the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

POM-119.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

"SniATB  RnoLunoN  No.  37 
"Whereas.  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  is  a 
vital  component  of  the  SUte's  economy  and 
has  provided  gainful  employment  and 
income  for  many  of  the  SUte's  residents; 
and 

"Whereas,  Hawaii's  sugar  producen  are 
among  the  most  productive.  Innovative,  and 
efficient  sugar  producers  worldwide:  and 

"Whereas,  sugar  is  a  widely  produced  com- 
modity and  almost  every  producing  nation 
has  highly  protective  market  mechanisms  to 
support  iU  domestic  sugar  litdustrr.  and 

"Whereas,  United  States'  sugar  producers 
cannot  economically  compete  in  a  world 
market  wherein  better  than  80  percent  of 
the  sug&r  is  either  controlled,  pre-purchased 
or  subsidized:  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  imposition  of  sugar 
import  quotas,  significant  amounU  of  for- 
eign surplus  sugar  are  diunped  In  the  United 
SUtes  which  has  contributed  to  depressed 
sugar  prices:  and 

"Whereas,  the  sugar  price  support  provir 
sions  of  the  1981  Farm  Bill  have  enabled 
U.S.  domestic  sugar  producers  to  continue 
operations  and  have  proven  to  be  accepUble 
to  nearly  everyone;  and 

"Whereas,  the  sugar  program  has  operat- 
ed without  cost  to  the  government,  given 
sUbility  to  domestic  sugar  prices,  and  as- 
sured consumers  an  adequate  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices:  and 

-Whereas,  the  price  supports  provided  do- 
mestic sugar  In  the  Farm  Bill  as  well  as  the 
Import  quotas  set  by  the  UjS.  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  expire  in  1986;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Farm  Bill  has  worked  well 
in  the  past  and  is  in  the  best  intereste  of  ag- 
ricultural producers  and  consumers 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  as  well  as  in 
Hawaii;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  State  of  HauMii, 
Regular  session  of  t98S.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to  include 
sugar  price  support  provisions  within  Its 
1985  Farm  Bill;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's  Congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM-120.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"A  Coitcuaaxirr  Rbolution 

"Whereas,  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  known  as  Amtrak,  serves 
the  citizens  of  this  SUte;  and 

"Whereas,  our  citizens'  use  of  Amtrak  has 
increased  continuously  and  dramatically 
since  1971  to  arrive  in  and  depart  from 
points  in  our  SUte;  and 

"Whereas,  Amtrak  directly  employs  many 
citizens  of  this  State  and  indirectly  supports 
the  employment  of  many  other  citizens  of 
this  SUte  through  the  pturhase  of  supplies 
and  equipment  from  their  employers:  and  in 
addition  Amtrak  has  substantial  invest- 
ments In  this  SUte  in  the  form  of  passenger 
facilities:  and 


"Wberea^  Amtrak  has  oonttnually  im- 
proved thei  quality  of  iU  service,  iU  financial 
position,  a^  the  number  of  paoengen  car- 
ried to  the  point  where  it  transported 
twenty-two  million  people  in  1984  and  ex- 
pecU  to  increase  that  amount  by  two  to 
three  percfnt  in  1986;  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  presented  to  the 
Congress  <tf  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 
dent woulC  if  enacted,  deprive  Amtrak  of 
the  federal  funding  required  for  ite  contin- 
ued eztsteace;  and 

"WheresB.  the  effective  elimination  of 
Amtrak  w^uld  result  in  serious  advene  eco- 
nomic coivequenoes  to  this  State  and  iU 
citizens  in|  terms  of  loss  of  Investment,  loss 
of  income  I  to  equipment  and  supplies  con- 
tracton  wtth  Amtrak.  loss  of  rail  passenger 
service,  lo^  of  twenty-five  thwisanri  Jobs  na- 
tionwide, ind  a  concomitant  strain  on  the 
public  as^stance  funding  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  Railroad  Retirement  System 
by  the  lois  of  many  contrlbuton  to  that 
system. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  ofjtetfresentatives.  the  Senate  con- 
curring. That  Amtrak  must  be  continued  in 
operation  to  serve  this  State  as  it  has  in  the 
past  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  urged  to  provide  sufficient  funding 
through  appropriation  of  those  amounto  of 
money  necessary  to  keep  Amtrak  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  In  at  least  as  sound  a  position 
operatlcRiiUy  and  financially  as  it  has  in 
fiscal  yeari  1965. 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  a  ocmy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Tranapor^tion,  to  the  presiding  officen  of 
each  bodi  of  the  Congreaa.  and  to  each 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Congression- 
al Delegation." 

POM-iak.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislatui*  of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the 
Committed  on  ApproprlaUons. 
"EmtOLLB  Jom  RxsoLunow  No.  6,  Hoosb 

or  RKPaSSBTTATIVn 

"WhereAs.  the  federal  government,  over 
the  yean  nas  managed  agriculture  in  such  a 
way  as  to  «ell  at  woild  prices:  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  recog- 
nized thai|  agriculture  was  buying  goods  and 
services  ^X  national  prices  which  were 
higher  than  world  prices;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  knew 
that  agricultural  net  income  was  low,  even 
to  the  point  of  the  fednal  govemmoit,  over 
the  yeaiB,  «»i*tininy  that  agriculture's 
income  wias  derived  from  increased  land 
values  rather  than  cash  inocane;  and 

"Wheregs,  lending  institutions,  including 
those  of  the  federal  government,  have 
ceased  lending  on  asset  value  and  will  now 
only  laid  pn  cash  flow;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  itself 
has  created  ulta-hlgfa  interest  rates  by  ex- 
cessive bofrowing  and  by  tU  failure  to  oper- 
ate on  a  cgsh  flow  basis;  and 

"Where^  the  federal  government's  eco- 
nomic plsgmen  have  failed  to  recognize  or 
plan  for  ^e  economic  tragedy  they  would 
cause  for  agriculture  and  other  doinestlc  in- 
dustries; ■»! 

"Whereas,  it  now  appean  that  the  federal 
goverameiit's  plannen  do  not  recognize  that 
untold  bdlons  of  dollan  of  equity  have 
been  withdrawn  from  agriculture,  home 
ownen  and  domestic  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government's  plan 
to  reduce  borrowing  thrau^  high  interest 
rates  has|  succeeded  except  in  the  case  of 
federal  government  borrowing,  aU  to  the 
detrimenii  of  agriculture,  the  home  ownen 
and  dom^Uc  industry;  and 


"Whereas,  high  interest  rates  have  re- 
duced exporU  and  increased  imports;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  could 
have  reduced  borrowing  by  reducing  IU  own 
vending  and  Imposing  borrowing  restric- 
tions on  othera,  while  holding  interest  rates 
at  a  much  lower  level;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  no  relationship  what- 
soever between  the  current  inflation  rate 
and  interest  rates. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming: 

"SacnoH  1.  That  the  federal  government 
Immediately  restrict  its  spending  and  re- 
strict otJier  Iwrrowing  while  lowering  inter- 
est rates  substantially. 

"Sec.  3.  That  all  government  agricultural 
subsidy  programs  be  terminated  and  re- 
placed with  a  five  percent  (5%)  loan  pro- 
gram so  that: 

"(a)  Stability  can  return  to  agriculture: 

"(b)  Agriculture  can  then  produce  for  the 
marketplace  at  an  Interest  rate  which  will 
allow  this  low  return  industry  to  survive: 
and 

"(c)  ^;»endlng  by  agriculture  can  stimulate 
other  private  economic  activity. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to:  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes;  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress; the  presiding  officer  in  each  bouse  of 
each  of  the  other  sUte  legislatures;  and 
each 


POM-122.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"EsaoLLXs  JoniT  Rxsoltttioii  No.  3,  Housx 
or  Rkprbskmtativks 

"Whereas,  Congress  enacted  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980  to  provide  for  the  deregula- 
tion of  competitive  rail  traffic;  and 

"Whereas,  Oingress  in  the  Staggere  Rail 
Act  also  provided  certain  protections  for 
captive  shippera  against  the  exereise  of  mo- 
nopoly power  by  the  railroads;  and 

"Whereas,  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  failed  to  implement  the  protec- 
tions for  captive  shippera  provided  in  the 
Staggera  RaU  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  implemented  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  in  such  a  way  that  captive  shippers 
cannot  effectively  challenge  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rail  rates;  and 

"Whereas,  the  uncontrollr.'  exercise  of 
numopolistic  pricing  power  by  railroads  has 
resulted  in  excessive  rates  and  has  seriously 
affected  the  markets  for  coal,  trona,  agricul- 
tural and  other  products  and  other  com- 
modities produced  In  Wyoming  and  other 
states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  demand  for  Wyoming  coal 
and  other  commodities  will  continue  to  be 
depressed  by  unreasonably  high  rail  rates, 
thereby  affecting  the  Wyoming  economy 
generally  through  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  tax 
revenues;  and 

"Whereas,  the  protection  of  captive  ship- 
pen  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  and  viable  railroad 
system; 


POM-133  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


"Sbiatk  COiicuRKKirr  RESOLunoH  No.  4041 

"Whereas,  the  approval  ol  rail  line  aban- 
donmente  is  presently  under  the  authority 
and  control  of  the  Interstate  Ounmeroe 
commission  with  little  input  from  sUte  gov- 
ernment; and 

"Whereas,  the  question  of  approval  of 
abandonment  of  portions  of  rail  line,  par- 
ticularly when  the  line  to  be  abandoned  is 
located  wholly  within  one  state,  may 
uniquely  affect  the  citizens  of  a  state  with 
little  impact  on  interstate  commerce  or  the 
federal  government:  and 

"Whereas,  rail  lines  have  critical  value  to 
the  farm  economy  and  state  regulatimi 
would  provide  for  more  localized  assessment 
of  the  need  for  the  rail  line  subject  to  an 
abandonment  application; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  North  Dakota,  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  concurring  there- 
in: 

"That  the  Forty-ninth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  to  transfer  to  the  states 
the  power  and  auUiorlty  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve abandonment  of  rail  lines  in  the  re- 
q>ective  states;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Soiate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  eadi  member  of  the 
North  DakoU  Congressional  DelegatkHi." 

POM-134.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Pacific  Island  Legislature;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"RxsoLnnoii  No.  E-3-3 

Be  it  resfdved  by  the  association  of  Pacific 
Island  legislatures: 

"Whereas,  the  political  relationship  )>e- 
tween  the  Northern  Marianas  and  the 
United  States  is  clearly  set  forth  In  the 
Ctmunonwealth  Covenant,  a  contract  mutu- 
ally entoed  into  both  parties;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  covenant,  the 
United  States  is  permitted  to  exerdae  cer- 
tain righto  and  privileges  under  specific 
terms  and  conditions  such  as  the  riglit  to 
lease  certain  land  in  the  Northern  Mail- 
anas;  and 

"Whereas,  such  righto  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  cov- 
enant does  not  include  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  nor  the  Jurisdiction  over  the 
watera  of  the  Northern  Marianas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Northern  Marianas  has  his- 
torically always  had  control  over  Ito  sur- 
tounding  watera  and  has  never  granted  to 
the  United  States  Uie  right  to  control  and 
regulate  ito  waters,  the  United  States, 
through  the  President  and  congress,  has 
enacted  certain  laws  and  executive  orden 
purporting  to  control  and  regulate  the 
watera  of  the  Northern  Marianas,  Including 
the  extension  of  the  Presidential  Ord»;  snd 

"Whereas,  the  Northern  Marianas  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Northern  Marianas  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  laws  has  expressed  strong 
opposition  to  such  actions  by  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  ito  watera  and  has 
asked  the  United  States  to  withdraw  the  ai>- 
plicatlon  of  such  laws  and  orden  to  the 
Northern  Marianas;  now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Association  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Island  Legislatures.  Third  C3eneral  Assem- 
bly, March  1984,  that  the  United  States  is 
hereby  urged  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  under  the  common- 
wealth Covenant  to  establish  ito  own  300- 
miles  economic  zone  and  to  control  and  reg- 
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ulate  ezploltatfcm  of  the  reaourcea  therein; 
and  be  it  further 

"Rcnhred.  that  the  Preatdent  certify  and 
the  Secretary  atteat  to  the  adoption  hereof 
and  that  coplea  of  thia  reaolutioo  be  trana- 
mltted  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
Statca:  the  Preaidlnc  Officers  of  VB.  Con- 
gnm  the  Chairmen  of  the  XJB.  Senate 
Ccmmlttee  on  Eaawf  >nd  Natural  Re- 
aourcea and  the  VA  Houae  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InauUr  Af f  aira:  the  Seeretarlea 
of  State,  Commerce  and  Interto-  Depart- 
menta;  the  CNm  Representative  to  the 
United  Statea:  the  CNia  Oovemor.  the  Pre- 
aidlnc Of flcera  of  the  Fourth  Northern  llar- 
ianaa  liedalature;  to  each  Chief  Executive 
of  the  AFHi  memberc  and  to  each  Member 
of  AFIL." 

POM-ISS.  Joint  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Letlalature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EntoLUO  JouTT  RBK>Lunoii  No.  4.  Hoosa 
or  RoaaanrTATivB 

"Whereaa.  the  recent  pronouncementa  of 
the  federal  sovemment  have  been  directed 
toward  redudnc  the  burden  of  regulation; 


"Whereaa,  conalderable  effort  haa  been 
devoted  in  many  areaa  to  achieving  that  ob- 
jective; and 

"Whereaa,  the  propoaed  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  concerning 
lecord-keetrfng  for  vehicles  used  for  bual- 
nem.  charttaUe  and  personal  purposes  rep- 
resents a  dramatic  departure  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  reduced  regulation; 

"Whereaa,  the  effect  of  these  regulations 
results  in  the  unproductive  waste  of  effort 
to  generate  and  retain  these  records  to  the 
significant  detriment  of  the  business  and 
charitable  goals  of  the  businesaes  and  indi- 
viduals; and 

"Whereas,  the  record-keeping  reQUlre- 
ments  for  vehicles  used  for  business,  chari- 
table and  penonal  purposes  when  combined 
with  the  new  sixteen  thousand  dollar 
($16,000.00)  limitation  on  depreciation  and 
the  one  thonaand  dollar  ($1,000.00)  limit  on 
the  investment  tax  credit  tar  vehicles,  inhib- 
its investment  and  creates  costly  and  unnec- 
essary record-keeping  and  compliance  costs 
for  individuals  and  businesses  of  all  siaes. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  lieglalature  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming: 

Section  1.  That  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rthninat»  its  proposed  regulations 
which  require  excessive  and  burdensome 
record-keeping  requirements  for  vehicles 
used  tor  businem.  charitable  and  personal 
purposes." 

POM-iao.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the 
Cosunlttee  oa  Finance. 

"EmOLUD  JODTT  RooLaTioii  No.  3 

"Whereas,  reaaonable  financing  altem»- 
tlves  for  apiculture  do  not  currently  exist 
due  to  high  interest  rates  and  the  status  of 
markets  tar  agriculture  products;  and 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  tax  free  industrial 
development  bonds  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses arc  severely  limited  due  to  federal  re- 
strlctloas  regarding  depreciable  Items  and 
refinancing  of  outstanding  debt;  and 

"Whereaa,  due  to  severe  weather,  market 
ooodltlona  and  interest  rates  the  agricultur- 
al industry  In  Wyoming  and  nationwide  is 
depressed  and  family  ranching  and  farming 
units  are  dlaappearinr. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
membeis  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming: 


Sectkm  1.  That  the  leglalature  requests 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  to  adopt 
specific  legislation  authorliing  the  several 
statea  to  iasue  tax  free  agriculture  revenue 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  may  be  used 
for  low  Interest  loans  to  and  refinancing  of 
wt<sUng  loans  for  members  of  the  agricul- 
ture community  as  determined  necessary  by 
the  several  states. 

"Section  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to:  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houae  of  Representativea  of  the  United 
States  Congress;  and  eadi  member  of  Wyo- 
ming's congressional  delegation." 

POli-137.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Marion.  Ohio  sup- 
porting "Senate  BlU  S.  SIS  and  House  Bill 
H.R.  7M  that  propoae  to  continue  the  Gen- 
eral Revmue  Sharing  Program  at  the  cur- 
rent level  and  declaring  an  emergency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-iaS.  ReaoluUon  adopted  by  the  CMty 
of  Hallandale.  Florida  relattaig  to  budgetary 
appropriations  for  social  and  public  pro- 
grams rather  than  military  exjiansion;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-139.  ReaoluUon  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

"Hooai  FLooa  RiaoLOTioM  No.  85-28 

"Whereas.  Wlllfried  and  Dona  Schomo 
are  currmtly  residents  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Schomos  hired  an  attor- 
ney to  assist  them  in  paperwork  to  emigrate 
from  their  Switaerland  and  the  attorney  ad- 
vlsed  them  to  come  to  Washington.  They 
^lftM?t«i^  of  aU  their  possessions  and  moved 
to  this  state.  They  have  learned  that  they 
were  misguided  by  their  attorney  and  are 
now  being  threatened  with  deportation;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Schomos  have  established 
a  business  In  Taooma,  the  Matterhom  Res- 
taurant, and  are  bona  fide  business  people 
with  a  staff  of  five  In  their  established  busi- 
ness; and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Norman  D.  Dicks 
has  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  488)  in  the 
United  Statea  Congress  seeiUng  relief  from 
their  status  with  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service:  and 

"Whereas,  Hit.  488  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  That  the  United  Statea  Con- 
gress Is  urged  to  move  quickly  to  expedite 
the  plight  of  the  Schomo  family  by  enact- 
ing HH.  488  to  grant  them  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct  two 
numbers  from  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  sectUm  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultx.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  members 
of  the  congressional  delegation  from  Wash- 
ington State,  and  the  Schomo  family." 

POM-130.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  LeglslaUve  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


"Houss  CowcunoMT  RisoLunoii  No.  3054 

"Whereas,  soil  and  water  are  state  and  na- 
tioiud  treasures;  and 

"Whereas,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's 
SoQ  Conservation  Service,  our  soils  were 
dwrtgnat*^  as  a  public  resource,  inferring 
governmental  asslstsrey  In  the  stewardship 
of  the  land;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  the  reqionslblllty  of  providing  needed 
technical  assistance  to  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts (m  all  soil  and  water  conservation 
problems,  including  programs  to  prevent 
soil  eroston.  provide  soil  mapping,  develop 
watersheds,  and  prevent  flood  damage:  and 
"Whereas,  these  programs  were  planned 
and  executed  in  cooperation  with  numerous 
state  and  federal  agendea  and  private  coop- 
ermtora;and 

"Whereas,  the  1982  National  Resource  In- 
ventory showed  that  42  iieroent  of  this 
state's  cropland,  approximately  11.4  million 
acres,  is  eroding  at  a  rate  exceeding  tolera- 
ble soU  losses  and  13  percent  of  the  crop- 
land, approximately  3.5  million  acres,  is 
eroding  at  a  rate  double  the  tolerable  soil 
loss  limits;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
annually  provides  conservation  services  to 
stem  soQ  and  water  loss  to  over  18,000  land- 
owners in  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  assist- 
ing In  the  application  of  over  8,000  conserva- 
tion practices  and  the  devetopment  of  re- 
source plans  on  nearly  one  million  acres; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Soil  CJonservatlon  Service 
provides  leadership  In  the  cooperative  soil 
survey  and  supports  the  North  Dakota  SoQ 
Survey  program  through  the  services  of  30 
soil  scientists,  resulting  in  the  survey  of  over 
67  percent  of  the  state's  land;  and 

"Whereas,  over  10  million  acres  of  the  xe- 
m^iwinir  iand  in  North  Dakota  which  has 
not  been  surveyed,  is  cropland  and  has  high 
priority  to  be  surveyed;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
provides  technical  and  financial  ssslstsnre 
to  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
In  38  counties  in  North  Dakota,  imder  632 
contracts  with  landowners,  covering  ap- 
proximately one  million  acres;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soil  (Conservation  Program 
provides  technical  assistance  through  the 
Agricultural  (Conservation  Program  which 
assists  approximately  5.600  farmers  each 
year,  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  over  220  communities 
that  have  flooding  problems  In  North 
Dakota  and  over  2.5  million  acres  of  land 
which  receive  flood  damage  each  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
provides  technical  assistance  through  the 
Water  Bank  Program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soil  (Conservation  Service 
provides  assistance  through  the  Small  Wa- 
tersheds Program,  with  12  watersheds  com- 
pleted in  North  Dakota  covering  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  acres  where  flood  dam- 
ages have  been  reduced;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  five  additional  water- 
sheds In  the  construction  stage  In  North 
Dakota;  and 

"Whereas,  there  have  been  17  floodplain 
management  studies  completed  covering 
neatly  700  river  miles  of  floodplalns.  and 
there  is  a  need  for  over  25  addltlcMial  flood- 
plain  management  studies  in  the  state;  and 
"Whereas,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service's 
Floodplain  Management  Program  has  assist- 
ed state  floodplain  management  programs; 
and 
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"Whereat,  through  the  Rasouroe  Oonser-' 
vation  and{  Development  ftogram.  the  Sofl 
ConaervatlMi  Service  Is  hdptaig  aooderate 
the  oooseziation.  devetopoMnt.  and  use  of 
natural  resources  to  impcove  the  general 
level  of  tapaaiBic  activity  and  to  enhance 
the  envlroiiment:  and 

"Whereat  dtiaens  throughout  North 
Dakota  an^  the  nati(m  reoognte  that  the 
health,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  our 
present  aild  future  dtiaBiH  depends  upon 
proper  cnpervatlon  of  our  soil.  watw.  and 
other  natiiral  resources,  provided  through 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  SoO  Conservation 
Service: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  tiepresentatlves  of  the  State  of 
North  Daktota.  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in: 

"That  the  Forty-ninth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  maiwtjift  the  programs  and  tedmical  as- 
slstanoe  mtw  provided  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture's  SoU  Conserva- 
tion ServMe.  and  the  63  soil  oooservation 
dIstricU  111  the  stote  of  North  Dakota,  to 
fulfill  the  Intent  of  assisting  In  the  applica- 
tion of  solllconservatlon  practloea:  and 

"Be  it  fukher  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  chalnien  of  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriation Committees,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  each  member  of  the  North 
Dakota  C(|ngresslonal  Ddegation.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  thf  United  States." 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
Pacific  Island  Legislatures;  to 
on  Enoiy  and  Natural  Re- 


POM-13i. 
sedation  of 
the  Committee 
sources. 

"  RnoLimoii  No.  OA-3-4 

"Be  it  rteolved  by  the  Association  of  Pa- 
cific Island  Legislators: 

"Whereas,  since  time  immemorial,  the 
people  of  the  Padfic  Islands  have  relied 
upon  the  resources  of  the  ocean  for  their 
livelihood;:  and 

"Whereas,  several  metropolitan  countries 
of  the  Padfic  have  announced  plans  to 
dump  nudear  wastes  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  this  APIL  has  strong^  opposed  such 
plans  and  has  notified  these  metropolitan 
govemmeilts:  and 

"Whereas,  the  meteopolltan  countries 
should  seok  alternative  ways  and  means  to 
rid  themafelves  of  low-level  nuclear  wastes 
and  other  toxic  chemicals:  and 

"Whereas,  dumping  of  nudear  wastes  In 
the  Pacif f:  Ocean  is  detrimental  to  man- 
kind; now.;therefore,  be  it 

by  the  Association  of  Padfic 
Third  General  Assem- 
1084.  that  AFIL  reaffirms  Ite 
nudear  waste  dumping  in 
;  Ocean  and  that  all  metropolitan 
^ts  concerned  be  urged  to  seek  al- 
and means  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  niidear  wastea;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  President  certify  and 
the  Secretary  attest  to  the  adoption  hereof 
and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  thereafter 
transmlttM^to  the  Secretary  Oen»al  of  the 
Asian  Padfic  Parliamentarians'  Union;  the 
Secretary  IGtoeral  of  the  United  Nations:  to 
the  Hous^  Speaker  and  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Uie  United  Statea  (Congress;  to  the 
govemm^t  of  Japan;  to  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Lnidsn  Dumping  Convention;  and  to 
each  member  of  the  APfL." 


POM-132.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
LegMatore  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
"HoniB  ComcawucsT  RaoLonoii  No.  1 

"Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  Uie 
United  Statea  of  America  in  1789  made  the 
ftdlowing  propodtion  to  amend  the  (Constl- 
tutlan  of  the  United  States  in  the  following 


Special  report  enUtled  'legislative  Review 
Activities  Durii^  the  98th  Coogress  of  the 
(CoDunlttee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrtttati.  and 
Forestry  (Rept.  No.  99-19). 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  two  thirds 
of  both  Houses  concurring.  That  the  follow- 
ing [artide]  be  propoaed  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states,  as  [an  amendment!  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States'.  .  . 
Which  [artide].  when  ratified  by  three 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 
said  constitution,  vis 

"AXnCLB 

"No  law  varying  the  onnpenntion  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  take  effect,  unto  an  dectlon  of 
Rqgresentatlves  shall  have  intervraed.  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
taxpayCT  that  this  proposed  amendment  be 
ratified  so  that  self  interest  will  not  play  a 
direct  role  in  the  deddon  of  a  United  States 
senator  or  representative  when  voting  on  a 
law  varytaig  the  compensation  of  senators  or 
representatives;  and 

"Whereas,  to  date  at  least  9  states  have 
ratified  the  proposed  article:  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. XSm  Senate  concurring: 

"Tliat  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Oonstttuticm  of  the  United  States  requiting 
an  dectlon  to  intervene  before  a  pay  raise 
to  federal  legislators  may  take  effect  is 
hereby  reified;  and 

"That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution, 
signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  houae  and  the 
president  of  the  senate,  be  by  them  forward- 
ed to  the  Preddrait  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  of  the 
United  States." 


EXIJCU'l'lVE  REPORTS  OF 
C01CMITTEB8 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  (30IjDWATER.  from  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Servicec 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  CkHnmittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
icea,  I  report  favorably  the  attached 
,  listing  of  nominations. 

Those  idoitified  with  a  sin^  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  pla(Xd  aa  the  Exetni- 
tive  Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  sin<x  these  names  have 
already  v>peared  in  the  Comatcssioii- 
AL  RaooKD  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere(L 
Bonrm  vrnxTUMi  woMaunoas  which  havb 


REPORTS  OF  CX^MMTTTEXS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  111.  An  original  resolution  luithor- 
idng  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Vx.  WKICKKR.  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  113.  An  original  resolution  author- 
ising expenditures  by  the  (Committee  on 
Small  Business;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  AdmlnlBtratlon. 

^  Mr.  PACKW(X>D.  from  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
tiature  of  a  substitute,  and  amoidment  to 
the  preamble,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Utle: 

S.  Con.  Res.  15.  A  concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  Utiited  States-Japan  trade. 

By  BIr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
I«bor  and  Human  Resources: 

Spedal  Report  entitled  "Legislative 
Review  Activities  During  the  98th  Congress 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Re- 
sources (Rq>t.  99-18). 

By  Mr.  w^"-^***.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 


ICES  OfHOfimS  1HK  HSQUIXB)  UHOTB  OT 
TOIB  un  TO  WHICH  HO  OBJacnOHS  HAVE 
BIDIBAISKD 

*1.  In  the  Navy  there  are  17  promotions  to 
the  i>ermanait  grade  of  rear  admiral  (list 
begins  with  Dennis  Matthew  Brooks).  Ref. 
No.  136. 

*2.  Lt  GeiL  Lincoln  D.  Baurer.  U8AF  (age 
57).  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  Ust  Ref.  No. 
138. 

**3.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  1900  ap- 
poinUnents  to  tt  grade  no  hitfier  than  cap- 
tain (list  begins  with  John  T.  Abbott.  Jr.) 
Ref.  139. 

**4.  In  the  Navy  there  are  214  promotions 
to  the  petmanent  grade  of  captan  (list 
begins  with  Philip  Richard  Albert).  Ref.  No. 
140. 

Total  2.13X 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  (m 
the  Se(a«tary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Rboobds  of  Biarch  19  and  March 
20.  1985.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  az>d  Human  Resources: 

Daniel  H.  Cart«r,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
m«nber  of  the  National  Comtnlsslon  on  li- 
braries and  Information  Sdence. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  re(»mmendation  that  it  be 
confirmed  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Soiate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indi(»ted: 
By  B£r.  BUMPERS: 

S.  763.  A  bUl  to  authorize  funds  to 
strengthen  certain  Department  of  Defense 
programs,  to  limit  funds  for  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs,  to  prohibit  the 
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expenditure  of  funds  for  certain  DeiMirt- 
ment  of  Defenae  prosnuns.  mnd  for  other 
purpoMV  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  OORTON  (for  hlnwelf.  Ifr. 
D<jt  Mwi  II.  »"«*  ICr.  DoiBnKMm): 
&  7M.  A  bOl  to  ■tlm»l«r<'  the  development 
of  State  procrama  for  Job  iklUa  trainlnc. 
conslatent  with  employment  needs.  Involv- 
inc  the  active  partnerahlp  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  lovemmenta.  and  bualnees  oon- 
ceme  In  the  State,  and  for  other  purpoaes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  hlmMlf.  Mr. 

OLBm.  Mr.  Pioxmaa.  Mr.  BoacB- 

win.   Mr.   Lcvni.   Mr.   Hum.   Mr. 

RnoLB.  Mr.  MoTioHAM.  Mr.  Quatlb. 

and  Mr.  TytauaoY. 

a  765.  A  bill  to  provide  for  coordinated 

management    and    rehabilitation    of    the 

Great  Lakes  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 

Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    CHILBB   (for   himaelf.    Mr. 
Num.  and  Mr.  Bniai): 
&  766.  A  bOl  entttled  the  "International 
NareoUca  Control  Act  of  1965":  to  the  Com^ 
mittee  on  Forejgi  Relatlona. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
a  767.  A  bOl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  permit  aooeas  across  certain  Fed- 
eral landa  in  the  State  of  Arkanaaa.  and  for 
other    purpossa;    to    the    Committee    an 
Tuena  MMt  Watigal  Reaources. 
By  Mr.  FItXSSLER: 
a  76S.  A  bOl  to  authoriw  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  award  a  Congreaaional 
Oold  Medal  to  Jan  C.  Scruos  in  recognition 
of  hla  work  on  behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  to  authoftae  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  aeO  brome  dupUcatca  of  such  medaU 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AsnKw): 
a  766.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  36.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  the  use  of  upright 
grave  markers  in  national  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration cemeteries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
a  770.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  impose  a  sur- 
charge tariff  on  an  imports  from  Japan:  to 
the  Committee  en  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
a  771.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  adJudlcaUon 
of  entaln  dalms  of  VA.  nationals  sgalnst 
Iran,  to  authorlM  the  recovery  of  cosu  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  the  arbttnUon  of  claims  of  U.a  na- 
tionals against  Iran,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Oommtttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  ITAMATO  (for  himseU  and 

Mia.  RswKiin): 

a  77X  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 

Health  and  Human  Services  to  prepare  a 

report  on  the  health  effects  of  cocaine  use: 

to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
a  773.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Raul  E^ginnaa  Madariaga.  his  wife.  Maria 
Ines.  his  son.  I^llpe  Andres,  and  daughter. 
Claudia  Paola:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By   Mr.   CHILES   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Fon.  and  Mr.  Zokimskt): 

a  774.  A  bin  to  promote  economic  growth 

In  the  United  States  and  encourage  exports 

through  the  dimlnatkin  of  Japanese  non- 

tartff  trade  barriers. 

By  Mr.  BOeCHWrrZ: 
a  775.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal-State 
Extended     Unemployment     Compenaation 


Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  alternative  region- 
al trigger,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himaelf.    Mr. 
OiAasLKT.  Mr.  SiMOii.  Mr.  Aanioa. 
Mr.    Manm.    Mr.    Puslb.    Mr. 
I^vni.  Mr.  PaTOB.  Mr.  Buhoick.  Mr. 
BoMPOtt,  Mr.  AmwBws.  Mr.  Haskui. 
and  Mr.  Hifliii): 
a  776.  A  bill  to  advance  a  portion  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans  to  eligible 
producers,   to   support   the    1985   planting 
season  operation,  and  for  other  purposes: 
read  the  first  time. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cbius.  Mr.  BBABtcT.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
OLBm.  and  Mr.  BnTsm): 
S.  777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  to  extend 
hospice  benefits  under  the  ICedlcare  Pro- 
gram for  an  additional  3  years:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bsm- 
SBN.  Mr.  BBAmxT.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
PKToa.  Mr.  Buastcx.  Mr.  Laotkr- 
BBHi.  Mr.  SrAfTOBD.  Mr.  SASsia.  Mr. 
CoHSH.  Mr.  MiMTHWi.  Mr.  Amasws. 
Mr.  KamwPT,  Mr.  BnraAMAH.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  and  Mr.  Oumi): 
a  778.  A  MU  to  amend  UUe  ZVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  medicare  cover- 
age for  home  health  services  provided  on  a 
daily  basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bua- 
DicK.  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
a  779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
tax  for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  care  of  el- 
derly family  members:  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Bkaiilxt.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
and  Mr.  Mslckbi): 
a  780.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XEE  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  States  to  Imple- 
ment coordinated  programs  of  acute  and 
long-terra  care  for  thoae  individuals  who  are 
eligible  for  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    EXON.    (for    himaelf.    Mr. 

CoHBR.  Mr.  ZoamaxT.  Mr.  MncR- 

BX.  and  Mr.  Abdkok): 

a   781.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Biomass 

Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  to 

clarify  the  intenUon  of  secUon  231  of  the 

Act:  considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  EAST  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
Hklms): 
a  78X  A  Mil  to  extend  for  5  years  the  ex- 
isting temporary  duty-free  treatment  of  ho- 
siery knitting  machines:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAST  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Hxlms): 
a  783.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  5  years  the  ex- 
isting  temporary   duty-free   treatment   of 
double-headed  latch  needles:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
OaAssuT.  Mr.  Wbckb.  Mr.  Dodo. 
Mr.  KBnnDT.  Mr.  KBunr.  and  Mr. 
Smoii): 
a  784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  Income 
the  value  of  lodging  located  In  the  proximi- 
ty of  an  educaUonal  InsUtuUon  and  rented 
by  such  InsUtuUon  to  Ita  employees  at  cost: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  785.  A  Mil  to  authorise  approprlaUons 
for  the  \JA.  Information  Agency  to  carry 
out  in  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  Intema- 
Uonal  Information  and  educaUonal  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  BCr. 
IjkUTBmBao): 
a  786.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Information 
Age  Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental Affairs, 
by  Mr.  NUNN: 
a  787.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  accept  and  to  operate  a  Nation- 
al Science  Center  for  Communications  and 
Electronics  in  order  to  enhance  military 
training  and  to  share  technology  devel<K>- 
ment  In  the  communlcaUons.  electronics, 
and  computer  Industries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Hkxir.   Mr.   iMOTm.   Mr.   MB/mw, 
Mr.  Ammxws.  and  Mr.  Rmta): 
a  788.  A  Mil  enUUed  the  "Senior  Citisens 
Independent  Community  Care  Act":  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PROZMIRE: 
a  789.  A  bill  to  repeal  secUon  312  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  heiseU.  Mr. 
DHCoRcnn.     Mr.     D'Amato,     Mr. 
DizoH.  Mr.  Abdhok.  Mr.  Obasslkt, 
Mr.  BCATTnraLT,  Mr.  Cochbam.  Mr. 
.  DBnoii,  Mr.  C^RAFXX,  Mr.  Hoixnios. 
Mr.  FoBo,  Mr.  Bbrsbh,  Mr.  Mub- 
KowsKi.  and  Mr.  Oabk  ): 
a  790.  A  bill  to  terminate  U.a  assistance 
for  Bolivia  unless  Bolivia  eradicates  10  per- 
cent of  Its  coca  producUon.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
laUons. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mattdiolt): 
a  791.  A  biU  to  provide  for  llmltaUons  on 
brokered  deposits:   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHILEa- 
a  792.  A  blU  to  deauthorixe  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  C^anal.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 

and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (by  request): 
S.  793.  A  bill  to  review  and  extend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  for  5  years,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ORASSLET: 
a  794.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Advisory  Panel  for  Coordination  of  Oovem- 
ment  Debt  CollecUon  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention  AcUvltles;   to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(1)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
RnoLX): 
a  796.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  TransportaUon. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thubmohd,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Obass- 
lkt, Mr.  Abdhob.  Mr.  Dbiitoii.  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Hbcht,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
MATTHfOLT,  Mr.  McClvbb.  and  Mr. 

WiLSOH): 

a  797.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  employer  to 
pay  a  youth  employment  opportimlty  wage 
to  a  person  under  20  years  of  age  from  May 
through  September  under  the  Fair  Labor 
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standards  Act  of  1938  whidi  ahaU  terminate 
on  September  30,  1987  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes: to  |he  (Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By^  Mt.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SxMffsoH): 
a  798.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  FWr  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  permit  an  employ- 
ee to  take  Compensatory  time  off  in  lieu  of 
compensatlta  for  overtime  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  lU.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SiMfSOH): 
S.  799.  A  blU  to  prohlMt  age  discrimina- 
Uon   In   apprenticeship  programs;   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
a  800.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
annual  dolfeu-  amount  llmltstlnn  on  deduc- 
tions allowed  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  for  contributtons  to  |tn  individ- 
ual reUieninit  account  of  a  vouae  and  to 
provide  that  the  limitation  rdaUng  to  the 
amount  of  i  compenaation  received  shall  be 
computed  ob  the  baais  of  the  oombined  oom- 
pensaUon  6'  *  husband  and  wife;  to  the 
Ccmimlttee  bn  Finance. 
By  M^.  HATCH: 
S.  801.  AibUl  to  authortw  approiirtaUons 
for  the  NgUimal  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Humaii  Resources. 

By  M^ DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fobs. 
Mr.  BmoH,  and  Mr.  McOoawBLL): 
a  802.  A  Mil  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Central  lOdwest  Interstate 
Low-Level  ItadioacUve  Waste  Compact;  to 
the  Commlltee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  DbCONCINI: 
a  803.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XX  of  the 
Social  Secfrity  Act  to  movide  additional 
f  unda  for  tne  aodal  aervloes  bloek  giants  in 
order  to  pr^Hnote  economic  self-support  and 
self-Buf fidcbcy  among  Indtviduals  and  fami- 
lies, to  ensure  families  greater  access  to  af- 
fordaUe  qitallty  child  care,  and  to  prevent 
child  abusQ  and  neglect  through  the  provi- 
sion of  add(Uonal  protective  servloes;  to  the 
Committee  ion  Finance. 

By  M^.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cba>- 
siof ,  Mr.  DbCohcihi,  Mr.  KsinRDT. 
Mr.  IRiBGLX.  Mr.  Habt.  and  Mr.  Bbao- 

LETk 

a  804.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Child  Develop- 
ment Assomste  Scholarship  Aaristanre  Act 
of  1985":  tb  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Re4ouroea. 

By  M^.  RIEGLE  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 

S.  805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  for 
the  provision  of  chQd  care  aervloes  in  public 
housing  ptojects;  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on 
Banking,  Bhiising.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  ^x.  RfEGUB  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Mr.  Cbahbxoh.  and  Mr. 


S.  806.  Ai  Mil  to  strengthen  the  program 
for  grants  io  States  for  planning  and  devel- 
oiHnent  of'  dependent  care  programs,  and 
for  other  burposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Ut.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cbah- 
bio*,  Bfr.  DbCohcihi,  Mr.  Dubbii- 
BBB^ZB.    Mr.    Kbmwbbt,    and    Mr. 
RnM): 
a  807.  A  bill  to  autboriae  payments  to 
States  to  b^  used  for  grants  to  provide  sup- 
port for  fBnlly  day  care  providers:  to  the 
Commltteejon  Ijtbor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.lHABT): 
a  808.  Afbill  to  provide  grants  for  school- 
bssed  child  care  and  early  childhood  educa- 


tion demonstraUcm  projects;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDT: 
a  809.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  expand  the  availability  of  child  care 
servloes  for  college  students,  particularly 
knr-inoome  students,  in  order  to  Incresse 
the  access  of  such  students  to  institutions  of 
higher  educaUon.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Humsn  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OODD,  Mr.  Kanmnr,  Mr.  Ribclb,  Mr. 
Habt,  and  Mr.  DaCoiiciin): 
a  810.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  States  in  im- 
proving the  equality  of  child-care  services: 
to  the  Committee  <m  Finance. 

By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
a  811.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
mineral  materials  on  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  snd  Mr. 
Pboxmibb): 
a  812.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  to  authorize  controls 
<m  the  export  of  capital  from  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.FoBD): 
a  813.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  to  au- 
thcntK  approprlaUons  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  snd 
TransportaUon. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himaelf  and 

Mr.  LoHG): 

a  814.  A  Mil  to  make  technical  correcUons 

relating  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
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By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Ihodtx,  Mr.  DixoM.  and  Mr.  Srao- 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

a  815.  A  bill  to  limit  the  emplosrment  of 
certain  former  Govemment  personnel  by 
Government  contractors,  to  provide  as  ad- 
ministraUve  penalty  for  violaUons  of  the 
limitations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr  EXON* 

a  816.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Pine  Ridge 
Wilderness  and  Soldier  Oeek  Wilderness  In 
the  Nebraska  National  Forest  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
C(nnmittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  BCr.  OORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiBGLB): 

a  817.  A  bQl  to  authorize  approprlaUons 
under  the  Earthquake  Hazards  ReducUon 
Act  of  1977  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
aa  Commerce.  Science,  and  TransportaUon. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 

a  818.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlaUons 
for  acUviUes  under  the  Federal,  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Bfr.  Sabbamks): 

aj.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergen- 
cy Medical  Systems  at  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute for  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sys- 
tems at  the  University  of  Maryland  as  the 
National  Study  Center  for  Trauma  and 
Emergency  Medical  Systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


BJ.  Res.  98.  Joint  resoluUcm  condemning 
the  passsge  of  Resolution  3379.  in  the 
United  NaUons  General  AssemUy  on  No- 
vember 10, 1975.  and  urging  the  XS&  Ambas- 
sador and  UJ3.  delegation  to  take  all  appro- 
priate actions  necessary  to  erase  this  shsme- 
f  ul  resolution  from  the  record  of  the  United 
NaUons:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ma- 

THIAS): 

&J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing  sn 
amendment  to  the  CaotXHtiaMaa  of  the 
United  States  relaUve  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  President. 
Vice  President,  snd  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLOP: 

BJ.  Res.  100.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendmmt  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  ntimber  of 
terms  of  office  whl^  Members  of  the 
Soiate  and  House  of  RepresentaUves  may 
serve;  to  the  Ocomiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  «*— igw*^ 
April  24,  1985.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man":  to 
the  CcMnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resoluticHu 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  naA,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  Res.  111.  An  original  resolutian  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs;  from  the  Coomiittee 
on  Governmental  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adminlstratkm. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BOBH.  Mr.  BiHGAMAH,  Mr.  Bbadlbt, 
Mr.  Bdboick.  Mr.  CmLBS.  Mr.  Dah- 
FOBiH.  Mr.  Ddbbhbbbcbb.  Mr.  Evahs. 
Mr.  ExOH.  Mr.  F(md>.  Mr.  Gtom.  Mr. 
GoBTOH.  Mr.  HKnz.  Mr.  Ihoutb.  Mr. 

JOHHSTOH,    Mr.    KBOIT,    Mr.    iMtXT, 

Mr.  Lcvnr,  Mr.  Maxhias.  Mr.  Pbbs- 
SLBB.  Mr.  RiactB,  Mr.  Roib.  Mr.  Sab- 
bahbs.  Mr.  SmoB.  Mr.  Hatpibld.  snd 
Bfr.  Habt): 
S.  Res.  112.  ResoluUon  relating  to  bilater- 
al discussions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  chemical  weap- 
ons; to  the  Committee  «i  Foreign  RdaUons. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
a  Res.  113.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business;  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdministraUcm. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Do- 
MBHici.  Mr.  Laxalt.  ICr.  DBCoscnn. 
Mr.    Hbcht.    Mr.    Golbwatbb.    Mr. 
Hatch.      Mr.      Ham.      and      Mr. 
McClubb): 
S.  Res.  114.  A  resoluUon  relating  to  aboli- 
Uon  of  the  Compensatory  Financing  Facili- 
ty; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Pbll  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Dolb.  Mr.  Bosghwitz.  Mr. 
Dahpobth.  snd  Mr.  Lautbiibbbo)): 
S.  Con.  Res.  33.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  rottmda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
to  be  used  on  April  18,  liW5.  for  a  ceremony 
commem(»ating  the  days  of  remembrance 
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of  vtcttms  of  the  Holoemtist:  comidered  azxl 

MTMdtO. 

Byllr.PKU.: 
S.  Con.  Res.  94.  A  ooocuirent  reaoluUon  to 
KfflnB  tbe  national  policy  of  raetrtc  conver- 
■too  benefltttxw  the  United  States;  to  the 
Ooounlttee  on  Commeroe.  Science,  and 
'nranapoftatloii. 

By  Mr.  DOOD  (for  hlmaelf.  Ifr.  Pbx. 
Mr.  Snioii.  Mr.  Uxmnum,  Mr.  Kn- 
nsT.  and  Mr.  CuiMwicmY. 
8.  Con.  Res.  SS.  A  concurrent  reaolutkm  to 
■upport  Federal  foreign  lancuace  and  inter- 
national education  and  exchange  programs; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Appropriations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

&  763.  A  bOl  to  authorize  funds  to 
strencthen  certain  Department  of  De- 
fense prosrams.  to  Umlt  funds  for  cer- 
tain Department  of  Defense  procrams. 
to  prohibit  the  expendlttire  of  funds 
for  certain  Department  of  Defense 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remaito  of  Mr.  Bunneas  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er In  today's  Rbcobd.) 

,    By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself. 
'        Mr.      BoscHwnz.      and      Mr. 

DUKOIVDIGBa  ); 

S.  764.  A  bUl  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
omnent  of  State  programs  for  Job 
skills  training,  consistent  with  employ- 
ment needs.  Involvtag  the  active  part- 
nership of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  business  concerns  in 
the  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Htmian 
Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goktoh  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Rbcou>.) 


By  Mr.  HASTEN  (for  himself. 

Mr.  OLDm.  Mr.  PKOZMntz.  Mr. 

BoacHWTiz,    Mr.    Ixvni.    Mr. 

HsDR,  Mr.  Rnou.  Mr.  Mothi- 

BAM.    Mr.    QuATLX.    snd    Mr. 

IXAmato): 
S.  765.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nated management  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

OOUT  **''^"  M^r^ffTM¥IT  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  "Great  Lakes 
Managemmt  Act  of  1985."  This  legis- 
lation will  provide  for  comprehensive 
environmental  management  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  this  Nation's 
most  imp(»tant  water  resource.  They 
contain  95  percent  of  the  surface  fresh 
water  in  the  United  States.  27  million 
people  depend  on  them  as  their  source 
of  drinking  water.  In  addition,  they 
are  essential  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try in  the  Midwest. 

Efforts  to  manage  the  Great  Lakes, 
however,  are  a  disgrace.  No  single 
agency  is  responsible  for  the  compre- 


hensive environmental  managemoat  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Instead,  management 
responsibilities  are  divided  between  at 
least  a  doaen  Federal  agencies,  eight 
States,  and  the  Canadian  Federal  and 
provincial  governments. 

The  result  Is  a  bureaucratic  maze 
that  is  ineffective  in  coming  to  terms 
with  the  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

What  is  needed  is  a  single  agency 
that  is  responsible  for  the  environ- 
mental health  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  agency  should  take  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  management  of 
the  environmental  resources  of  the 
entire  Great  Lakes  Basin.  Its  perspec- 
tive should  not  be  limited  by  narrow 
geographic  boimds  or  discipline.  It 
should  assure  the  coordination  of  all 
efforts  to  manage  the  resources  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

My  legislation  accomplishes  this 
goal  by  taking  several  critical  steps. 

First,  it  recognizes  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  as  the  lead 
agency  with  responsibility  for  the  en- 
vironmental health  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Second,  it  establishes  a  basinwlde 
surveillance  and  monitoring  program. 

Third,  it  requires  interagency  co- 
operation in  effects  to  manage  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Fourth,  it  establishes  a  5-year  pro- 
gram for  reducing  nutrient  loading  in 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Fifth,  it  establishes  a  5-year  pilot 
program  to  demonstrate  techniques 
for  removing  In-place  toxics  from  lake 
bottoms;  and 

Sixth,  it  requires  an  annual  state  of 
the  lakes  report  describing  the 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  resource  needs  to  provide 
the  necessary  management  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  Important  water  resource. 

This  legislation  has  taken  years  to 
develop.  Over  the  past  several  years.  I 
have  worked  with  various  Federal 
agencies.  State  agencies,  Canadian  of- 
ficials, and  numerous  environmental 
and  citizen  groups  to  develop  this  bill. 
By  spending  the  past  year  gathering 
suggestions  on  how  to  address  the  en- 
vironmental problems  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  I  believe  we  have  been  success- 
ful In  developing  a  major  initiative  to 
provide  for  the  comprehensive  envi- 
ronmental management  of  the  Great 
lAkes. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  "Great  Lakes  Management  Act 
of  1985"  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd  at 
this  point. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  efforts  of  several  other  Senators 
who  have  woi^ed  with  me  to  develop 
this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  add  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
Senators  Gldim.  Paozmax.  Bosch- 
WTtz.  iMTa.  Hnm.  Rdcglx,  Motwi- 
RAK.  QuATiB.  and  D'Amato,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxooKO.  as  follows: 

S.76S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepTe$entative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaemUed, 

SHOKTTITU 

Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Oreat  Lakes  Management  Act  of  1B8S. 

rtmonmmm  rtniTOt* 
Bac  2.  The  Congreas  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Oreat  Lakes  are  a  valuable  nation- 
al reaouroe,  continuously  serving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  as  an 
important  source  of  food,  freshwater,  recre- 
ation, beauty  and  enjoyment; 

(3)  the  Oreat  Lakes,  containing  95  percent 
of  the  surface  freshwater  of  the  United 
States  and  20  percent  of  the  world's  fresh- 
water, are  among  the  greatest  natural  re- 
sources of  the  world; 

(3)  the  Oreat  Lakes  are  among  the  world's 
major  waterways,  each  year  carrying  tons  of 
waterbome  shipping  to  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  world; 

(4)  the  ecosystems  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
which  provide  sustmance  and  recreation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  have  been  severely  affected,  and  are 
continually  threatened,  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  species  into  the  lakes  and  by  pol- 
lution of  the  Oreat  Lakes  waters; 

(5)  careful  management  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  will  permit  the  rehabilitation  and 
protection  of  the  lakes,  their  waters,  and 
their  ecosystems,  while  continuing  and  ex- 
panding their  use  for  industry,  food  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  recreation: 

(6)  management  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  is  cur- 
rently divided  among  many  Federal.  State, 
tribal,  international  and  local  organisations; 

(7)  effective  management  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  is  best  accomplished  through  a  part- 
nership of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment; 

(8)  agencies  with  management  and  re- 
search responsibilities  for  the  Oreat  Lakes 
should  coordinate  activities  among  them- 
selves more  effectively  in  order  to  olitain 
maximum  benefits; 

(9)  a  greater  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  and  protecting  the  ecosystem 
and  oivlronmental  quality  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  is  in  the  national  interest;  and 

(10)  Congress  recognizes  the  Oreat  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1972  as  amend- 
ed in  1978  and  the  need  to  comply  with  such 
agreement,  with  a  particular  need  for  meet- 
ing the  gotkls  pertaining  to  toxic  pollutants. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  provide  for  rational  and  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  management  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  and  of  tlie  federally  supported  re- 
search aimed  at  protecting,  rehabilitating, 
and  enhancing  the  environmental  Quality 
and  natural  resources  of  the  Oreat  Lakes; 

(2)  to  identify  issues  of  concern  which  are 
affecting  or  will  affect  tbe  Oreat  Lakes  and 
their  ecosystem,  and  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote coordinated  research,  data  synthesis, 
and  management  plans  which  address  these 
issues; 

(3)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  the 
necessary  data  bases  of  information  to  sup- 
port the  rational,  efficient,  and  equitable 
utilixation.  development,  protection,  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  their  re- 
sources; 

(4)  to  provide  to  the  Department  of  State 
problems  and  issues  to  be  referred  to  the 


IntemaUonall  Joint  Commtasion  for  study 
andaetlon: 

(5)  to  fostet  public  understanding  and  ap- 
preciatitm.  abd  to  assure  greato'  under- 
standing at  all  levels  of  government,  of  the 
role  of  the  Qreat  Lakes  as  unique  natural 
resources;      | 

«)  to  reduee  the  input  of  nutrients  into 
the  waters  of  |the  Oreat  Lake*; 

(7)  to  demonstrate  techniques  for  remov- 
ing in  place  tbxics  from  lake  sediments;  and 

(8)  to  achi^  the  goals  embodied  in  the 
Oreat  Lakes  i  Water  Quality  Agreement  of 
1978  through  improved  orsantetkm  and 
definition  of  bilssion  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemrient. 

DlFUIlllOHS 

Sic.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  tertn  "Oreat  Lakes"  means  I^ke 
Ontario,  lakf  Erie,  Ijike  Huron  (including 
Lake  Saint  Clair),  lake  Mlrtilgan.  and  lake 
Superior,  aad  the  connecting  channels 
(Saint  UMiy%  River,  Saint  Oalr  River.  De- 
troit River.  Niagara  River,  and  Saint  Law- 
rence River  t^  the  Canadian  Border); 

(2)  the  tent!  "Oreat  Lakes  System"  means 
all  the  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  other 
bodies  of  water  within  tbe  drainage  basin  of 
the  Oreat  Lakes;  and 

(3)  the  te^  "tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe  reoognked  by  the  United  States  or  a 
consortium  o^  such  tribes. 

OaiAT  LUOM  MAWAUamiH 

Sk.  4.  (a)^l)  The  Oreat  Lakes  National 
Program  Oftice  (previously  established  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  fiivlronmental 
Protection  Agency)  is  hereby  permanently 
established  ^thin  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agen^  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  thik  section. 

(2)  The  Chvat  Lakes  National  Program 
Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  by 
reascms  of  bis  management  experience  and 
technical  expertise  relating  to  the  Oreat 
Lakes  is  blgmy  qualified  to  direct  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  and  plans  on  a  variety 
of  major  Or«t  lakes  issues. 

(3)  The  Dfcvctor  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Nsr 
tional  Progikm  Office  may  appoint  such 
staff  as  the  Director,  with  tbe  concurrence 
of  tbe  Administrator  of  tbe  Envlronmoital 
Pratectkm  Agency,  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  duties  and  respmislbil- 
ities  of  such  Office  and  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  thl4  Act.  The  staff  appointed  pur- 
suant to  tbif  paragraph  shall  be  appointed 
subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  jgovemlng  appointments  in  the 
competitive  iervice  and  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance wltti  the  provisions  of  chapter  SI 
and  subdu^r  m  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  clawification  and  Oeneral 
Schedule  pa|  rates. 

(b)  Tbe  reimnsibilitics  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
National  Prtwram  Office  are  as  f bUows: 

(1)  The  Onioe  shall  develop,  in  coopera- 
tion with  tbe  appropriated  Federal.  State, 
tribal,  and  international  agencies,  the  long 
term,  oomivehensive  environmental,  re- 
source, and  ;economlc  data  bases  required 
for  sound  aalessmait  of  the  Impacts  of  pro- 
posed dedsU^  of  such  agencies  on  the  envi- 
ronmental bealth,  productivity,  and  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.  These 
shall  indudet  but  not  be  limited  to.  develop- 
ing, and  retorting  to  Congreas.  specific 
action  plans  io  carry  out  the  respoaslbilltles 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Oreat  lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978. 

(2)  Tbe  Oftice  shall  inventory  all  Federal. 
State,  tribal,  and  intematianal  agencies 
with  manag^ent  reqwnslbiHties  for  the 
Oreat  Lakes  system,  identify  Jurisdiction 


overlap,  and  management  plans  and  cooper- 
ative manaigement  activities  in  existence. 
and  update  the  inventory  biennial, 

(3)  The  Office  shaU  idatify  priority  man- 
agement needs  to  protect  and  rehabilitate 
tbe  Great  lakes  and  their  resources.  In  oo- 
operatfam  with  appropriate  Federal.  State, 
tribal,  and  international  agencies,  the  Office 
shall  devdop  management  plans  where 
needed  for  Uie  entire  Oreat  Lakes  system. 
tar  specific  lakes,  or  for  specific  issues. 

(4)  The  Office  shall  develop,  in  cimsulta- 
tkm  with  tbe  States,  a  five  year  plan  and 
program  for  reducing  the  input  of  nutrients 
into  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Such  program  sball 
Include  a  soil  conservation  program  for  re- 
ducing nutrient  runoff  from  nonpoint 
sources,  and  a  program  for  monitoring  nu- 
trient runoff  into,  and  ambient  levels  in,  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

(5)  lite  Office  siutll  carry  out  a  five  year 
study  and  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  tbe  control  and  removal  of  toxic  pollut- 
ants in  the  Oreat  Lakes,  with  emphasis  on 
tbe  removal  of  toxic  pollutants  from  bottom 
sediments. 

(«)  The  Office  shall  identify  lead  agencies 
with  primary  responsibilities  for  each  spe- 
cific issue  rdaUng  to  the  Oreat  lakes.  Each 
agency  identified  as  a  lead  agency  shall 
submit  a  report  on  such  issues  to  the  Office 
by  tbe  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  identify  any  changes  in  the  Qteal 
Lakes  system  with  respect  to  such  issue. 

(7)  Tbe  Office  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Oreat  lakes, 
whidi  shall  be  sulimitted  to  Congreas  and 
the  President  prior  to  December  31  of  each 
year,  and  shall  be  made  available  to  appro- 
priate Federal.  State,  and  tril>al  agencies 
wblfcb  manage,  monitor,  or  conduct  research 
on  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Tbe  report  sball  con- 
tain an  executive  summary  and  appropriate 
sdentiflc  and  technical  data.  The  report 
shall  include  (but  not  be  limited  to)— 

(A)  an  annual  report  on  the  status  of  the 
Oreat  lakes  ecosystem,  including,  (but  not 
limited  to)  water  quality,  fisheries,  and 
other  biota; 

(B)  an  annual  update  to  reflect  changing 
priorities  in  Federal.  State,  tribal,  and  inter- 
national management  needs  as  weU  as  the 
need  for  fundamental  research; 

(C)  a  plan  for  the  estabUshmoit  and 
maintenance  of  comprehensive,  long  term 
environmental,  resource,  and  economic  data 
bases  on  the  Oreat  Lakes; 

(D)  identification  of  the  priority  manage- 
ment issues  in  the  Great  Lakes  system,  and. 
in  ooopnmtion  with  Federal.  State,  tribal, 
and  tnteroational  agencies,  the  development 
of  management  plans  to  address  these 
issues;  and 

(S)  identification  of  the  priority  needs  for 
rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  the  Oreat 
lakes  and  their  resources,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  Federal.  State,  tribal,  and  interna- 
tional agmdes.  the  development  of  rdiabili- 
ttttlon  and  restoration  plans  which  address 
these  needs. 

(8)  The  Office  sliall  actively  promote,  at 
the  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and  international 
levels,  the  adoption  and  execution  of  the 
management  and  rehabilitaticm  plans. 

(9)  The  Office  shall  serve  as  a  source  of 
issues  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  refers 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission  for 
study. 

(10)  The  Office  shall  host  a  meeting  (not 
leas  often  than  annually)  for  officials  of 
Federal.  State,  and  tribal  agencies  involved 
with  tbe  Oreat  lakes. 

(e)  The  Administrator'of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall,  in  the  agency's 


annual  budget  submission  to  the  Congresa. 
include  a  funding  request  for  tbe  Oreat 
Lakes  National  Program  Office  as  a  sepa- 
rate budget  line  item. 

(d)  The  Oreat  Lakes  National  Program 
Office  shall  be  located  in  a  Oreat  lakes 
State. 

CnXAT  LAKXS  KBBKABCB 

Sk:.  5.  (aXl)  There  ta  established  within 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration the  Oreat  lakes  Research 
Office. 

(2)  The  Oreat  lakes  Research  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  by  reason  of 
his  management  experience  and  t^^-Hntwi 
eiQiertlae  relating  to  the  Oreat  lakes  Is 
highly  qualified  to  direct  the  development 
of  comt»ehenalve  data  collection  program 
for  the  Oreat  Lakes  basin. 

(3)  The  Dbrector  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Re- 
seardi  Office  may  appoint  sudi  staff  as  tbe 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  working  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  United  States  fin- 
vironmoital  Protection  Agency,  detetmlnea 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsOmities  of  the  Office  and  to  fulfill  tbe 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Tbe  staff  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  appoint- 
ed subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
ccHupetttive  service  and  shaU  be  paid  In  ae- 
OHdanoe  with  the  provisions  of  diapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chaptor  53  of  sudi 
title  rdating  to  rlaariflratlmi  and  Oeneral 
Sdiedule  pay  ratea. 

(b)  Tbe  responsibilities  of  tbe  Oreat  Lakes 
Research  Office  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Tbe  Researdi  Office  sbaU  identify 
Federal.  State  and  tribal  reoeardi  programs, 
and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  those  of  private 
organizations  and  otho'  narinns,  relating  to 
the  Oreat  lakes  system,  and  shall  mmmny 
update  that  inventory. 

(3)  The  Research  Oftice  shaU  estaldish  a 
Oreat  lakes  research  exchange  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  fariliteting  tbe  rapid  Identlflcatian. 
acquisition,  retrieval,  rtfaweminatton.  and  use 
of  information  concerning  reoeardi  projects 
wMch  are  <m-going  tar  completed,  and  which 
affect  the  Oreat  Takfff  system. 

(3)  Tbe  Research  Office  shaU  Identify  tbe 
priority  research  needs  for  tbe  protection 
and  rehabilitation  of  tbe  Oreat  lakea. 

(4)  The  Research  Office  shall  conduct, 
through  the  Oreat  lakes  Environmental 
Research  laboratory,  the  National  Sea 
Orant  College  Program,  other  Federal  lab- 
oratories, and  thte  private  sector,  apixopri- 
ate  research  and  moniUxlng  activities  whidi 
address  priority  issues  and  current  needs  re- 
lating to  the  Oreat  lakes. 

(5)  The  Research  Office  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
in  the  operation  of  a  Oreat  Lakes  system- 
wide  surveillance  and  mnnlt4wing  network 
and  reporting  system  to  monitor  water  qual- 
ity of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  with  specific  empha- 
sis on  the  numitoring  of  toxic  pbQutants. 
The  Researdi  Office  shall  utUise  any  rele- 
vant data  available  from  Federal  agencies. 
State,  local,  or  tribal  agmdea.  and  interna- 
tional agencies. 


BXBKUICH  AMD  MAMA 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Prior  to  October  1  of  eadi  year, 
the  Oreat  lakes  National  Program  Office 
shall  inform  the  Oreat  lakes  Researdi 
Office  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Program  Office's 
research  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  in  the  following  calendar  year. 

(b)  Prior  to  January  1  of  each  year  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Reaeardi  Office  shall  inform 
the  Oreat  lakes  National  Program  Office  of 
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lU  budgeUnr  reqairemaits  for  conductinc 
the  rcMsrch  reQulred  under  nibaectlon  (a). 

(e>  The  QnH  I^kee  Reaearch  OfHoe  ihaU 
report  Its  nnMng^  to  the  Great  Lakes  Na- 
tional Program  Office  prior  to  October  1  of 
each  Flacal  Tear. 

rOUIKSAL  ASUSTAMCI 

Sac.  7.  <a)  The  Admlniatrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  may  provide 
financial  aaistance  in  the  form  of  grants  or 
contracts  for  research,  monitoring,  and 
pi«nntoy  projects  and  activities  necessary  to 
address  the  priorities  and  needs  established 
under  section  4<bX3)  which  are  not  being 
adequately  addressed  by  Federal.  SUte.  or 
tribal  agencies.  The  Direct4xr  of  the  Great 
Lakes  National  Program  Office  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  with 
respect  to  the  awarding  34  of  granU  and 
contracts  under  this  section. 

<b)  Any  person,  including  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vlsiim  thereof,  or  of  any  tribe,  may  apply 
for  financial  assistance  under  this  section 
for  the  conduct  of  projects  and  activities  de- 
scribed in  subaeeUon  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
in  addition,  specific  proposals  may  be  invit- 
ed. Each  application  for  financial  assistance 
shall  be  made  in  writing  and  in  such  form 
and  manner,  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  may  require.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  may  enter  into  contracu  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  secUon  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  VS.C.  5). 

<c)  The  proJecU  and  activities  supported 
by  grants  or  contracts  made  or  entered  into 
under  this  section  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  prac(4cable,  be  administered  through 
existing  Federal  programs  concerned  with 
research,  monitoring,  and  managonent. 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  act  upon  each 
application  for  a  grant  or  contract  under 
this  section  within  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  aU  required  information  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Administrator  from  the  appli- 
cant. Each  grant  made  or  contract  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  deems  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  total 
amount  paid  pursuant  to  any  such  grant  or 
contract  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  be  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  activity  involved. 

(e)  Each  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envlnmmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fuUy  disdoae  the  amount  and 
dlqposttlan  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  aaslstanoe.  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  activity  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  was  given  or  used,  the 
amount  of  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  activity  which  was  supplied  by 
other  riourees.  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit.  Such  records 
shall  be  maintained  for  three  years  after 
the  completion  of  such  projects  or  activity. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorised  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  receipts  which,  in  the  opinion 


of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  may  be  related  or  pertinent  of 
such  financial  assistswe. 

arrBuoBicT  coomATiON 

Sic.  8.  (a)  The  head  of  each  department, 
agency,  or  other  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  engaged  in,  is 
concerned  with,  or  has  authority  over  pro- 
grams relating  to  research,  monitoring,  and 
planning  to  "»f '"*?*".  enhance,  preserve  or 
rehabilitate  the  environmental  quality  and 
natural  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes— 

(1)  shall  cooperate  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  may  upon  written  request  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
make  available  to  such  Administrator  siich 
personnel  (with  their  consent  and  without 
prejudice  to  their  position  and  rating),  serv- 
ices, or  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  such  Administrator  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  title:  and 

(3)  shall  upon  written  request  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, furnish  such  data  or  other  Information 
as  such  Administrator  determines  is  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army, 
the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  shall 
each  submit  an  btt""*'  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  respect  to  the  efforts  by  that 
agency  or  office  to  comply  with  the  Water 
Quality  Agreement  of  1973  as  amended  in 
1978  and  with  reconunendations  made  by 
the  Office. 
axLATiowsHip  TO  xzismia  mtauL  ahd  state 

LAWS  AMD  nrrsailATIOIIAL  TaXATOB 

Sic.  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  any  existing  de- 
partment, agency,  or  officer  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  of  any  State  government, 
or  of  any  tribe,  nor  any  powers,  jurisdiction, 
or  prerogatives  of  Intematlcmal  bodies  cre- 
ated by  treaty  with  authority  relating  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

AUTHOUZATIOM  OP  AFPaonUATIOm 

Sk.  10.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  813.600.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1980. 1987, 1988, 1989,  and  1990. 

(b)  Of  such  amounts,  (3.300.000  in  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  the  program  of 
soil  conservation  as  follows: 

(A)  81,000,000  for  the  Lake  Erie  Basin. 

(B)  8700,000  for  Saganaw  Bay. 

(C)  8800,000  for  Lake  Ontario. 

(D>  8300.000  for  Southern  LAke  Michigan. 

(c)  Of  such  amounts,  8700,000  in  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  the  program  of 
nutrient  monitoring. 

(d)  Of  such  amounts,  85,000,000  Is  author- 
ised for  demonstration  projects  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  controlling  and  removing  toxic  pol- 
lutants. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmom>heric  Administration  such  amotmts 


as  are  necessary  to  ooiMhict  researeh  pursu- 
ant to  section  5,  as  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  pursuant  to  section  6. 

(f)  Amounts  authorized  in  this  section 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  KAsmi  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Man- 
agement Act  of  1985.  As  even  a  casual 
glance  at  a  map  of  North  America  re- 
veals, the  lakes  are  a  unique  resource, 
the  world's  largest  body  of  fresh- 
water. They  provide  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply,  navigation,  and 
recreation  to  a  large  region  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  Is  our  duty  to  protect  this  re- 
source, and  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  would  provide  the  tools  to  do  so. 

Not  long  ago.  Lake  Erie  was  widely 
referred  to  as  a  "dead"  lake.  The  con- 
tinued discharge  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial sewage  had  caused  a  textbook 
case  of  a  phenomenon  called  eutro- 
phication.  Nutrients  in  the  sewage 
stimulated  the  growth  of  algae;  as  the 
algae  died,  settled  to  the  bottom  and 
decomposed,  the  lake  was  robbed  of 
oxygen.  Only  a  few  hardy  species  of 
fish  could  survive  in  this  polluted  envi- 
ronment. Recently,  however,  popula- 
tions of  such  valuable  species  as  trout, 
walleye,  and  whltefish  have  been  in- 
creasing in  Lake  Erie  as  discharges  of 
nutrients  have  been  reduced  by  sewage 
treatment  and  other  measures. 

Our  next  challenge  is  to  control  re- 
maining sources  of  pollution,  especial- 
ly nonpoint  source  pollution  and  dis- 
charges of  toxic  contaminants.  I  might 
add  that  additional  steps  are  not  only 
desirable,  they  are  required  by  an 
agreement  with  Canada,  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of 
1978. 

Toxic  substances  are  found  in  the 
water,  sediments,  and  fish  of  all  the 
Oreat  Lakes.  The  problem  is  especially 
severe  in  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  Niagara  River,  and  is  therefore  a 
major  concern  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Efforts  to  improve  water  quality 
are  imderway.  I  would  especially  like 
to  commend  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
binational  Niagara  River  Toxics  Com- 
mittee, with  representatives  from  New 
York,  Ontario,  and  the  American  and 
Canadian  Governments.  The  commit- 
tee's report  recommends  an  aggressive 
program  to  monitor  and  reduce  pollu- 
tion from  sewage  discharges,  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  sites,  and  other 
sources. 

The  Great  Lakes  Management  Act 
of  1985  would  encourage  such  efforts 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 
The  bill  would  make  the  management 
of  Great  Lakes  water  quality  more  ef- 
fective by  establishing  the  EPA's 
Great  Lakes  National  Program  Office 
as  the  lead  agency  to  identify  prior- 
ities and  carry  out  programs.  Research 
on  the  lakes  would  be  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  National 


Oceanic  knd  AtmoBpherIc  Administra- 
tion. T%e  bill  would  authorize  a 
modest  112.6  million  per  year  for  the 
control  6f  nutrient  pollution  by  soil 
conserval^ion.  demonstrmtlon  programs 
for  the  iremoval  of  toxic  pollutants, 
and  other  vital  prognms. 

I  hopej  my  oolleagucB  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  our  proposaL 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  rise 
today  inl  support  of  the  Ctoeat  Lakes 
Manageikent  Act.  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend. 
Senator  ^astxh  .  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  ^osponsor  of  this  legislation. 

In  a  rtport  on  this  issue,  the  GAO 
indicate^  that  the  United  States  is 
having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  living 
up  to  its  commitment  to  clean  up  the 
Great  Likes,  and  that  to  do  so  will  re- 
qtiire  "g^-eater  focus  and  direction  of 
existing  ief  forts." 

Mr.  Fk«sident.  I  believe  that  the 
Great  Lakes  Management  Act  will  go  a 
long  wat  toward  providing  that  focus 
and  direction.  The  current  situation, 
despite  all  the  good  intentions,  in- 
volves a  variety  of  plajrers  on  both  the 
Federal  and  State  levels.  As  the  GAO 
put  it,  «re  have  been  hanuwred  by  a 
"lack  of  effective  overall  strategies  for 
dealing  with  Oreat  Lakes  water  qual- 
ity problems." 

Propet  management  of  our  Oreat 
Lakes  r^urces  is  vital  to  much  of 
New  Yon's  economic  and  environmen- 
tal well-peing.  For  example,  the  city  of 
Buffalo  lis  making  plans  to  maximtwi 
its  economic  and  recreational  potential 
by  redeveloping  underutilized  water- 
front prbperty.  However,  much  of  this 
planning  depends  on  a  continued  Fed- 
eral coEOmltment  to  Great  Lakes  man- 
agement 

The  International  Joint  Conutals- 
sion.  a  watchdog  group  with  monbers 
from  tbe  United  Staties  and  Canada, 
recently  issued  a  report  on  the  Oreat 
Lakes  cleanup  effort.  The  report  ac- 
Imowle^ged  the  achievements  that 
have  bef  n  made  in  controlling  conven- 
tional pollutants  and  phosphorus,  but 
at  the  B8une  time  indicated  that  these 
efforts  Were  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a 
coordlnited  strategy  for  toxic  wastes 
control  iuid  risks  assenment.  As  a  Buf- 
falo Ne(ws  editorial  so  aptly  stated. 

Remedial  action  on  the  Great 

Lakes  and  the  Niagara  River  is  neces- 
sarily a  long-term  project,  and  such  ef- 
forts demand  continued  funding  of  co- 
ordinated research  and  remedial  ef- 
forts." 

Mr.  president,  I  believe  the  Great 
Lakes  Management  Act  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  long-term  growth  of  all 
Great  Iftkes  cities.  A  commitment  now 
will  pay  valuable  dividends  for  aU  who 
use  or  fnjoy  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
future. 

you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  ItnxjLE.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  as  an  origtaial  co- 
sponsor  of  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislatlpn.  I  hope  that  by  bringing  at- 


tention to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
problems  they  are  facing,  the  adminis- 
tration and  our  colleagues  in  Congress 
will  recognize  the  very  real  need  to 
provide  for  comprehensive  research 
and  management  of  this  unique  re- 
source. This  is  particularly  important 
in  light  of  the  continuing  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate funding  for  key  Great  Lakes  pro- 
grama  including  the  Sea  Grants  pro- 
gram, the  Great  Lakes  Environmental 
Research  Lab  in  Ann  Arbor  and  the 
Large  Lakes  Research  Program  in 
CHosse  ne,  all  of  which  carry  out  fun- 
damental Great  Lakes  research.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  neglect  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  world's  largest  freshwater  ecosys- 
tem. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  vital  not  only 
to  the  States  which  surround  them, 
but  to  this  entire  country  and  Canada 
as  welL  They  contain  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  surface  freshwater  and  pro- 
vide water  for  more  than  37  million 
peoide.  The  lakes  support  our  coun- 
try's industrial  heartland,  providing 
water  and  transportation.  Millions  of 
tons  of  goods  including  coal,  iron  ore, 
and  grains  are  shipped  anniially  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes.  The  lakes  also  sup- 
port vital  commercial  f  istiing,  tourism, 
and  recreation  industries.  The  basin 
supports  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic activity  and  60  percent  of  Can- 
ada's national  income.  Thus,  they  are 
an  important  resource  that  must  be 
protected. 

In  spite  of  their  vast  size,  research 
has  shown  that  the  Great  Lakes  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  various  pollu- 
tion problems  including  nutrient  en- 
richment and  toxic  contamination. 
There  are  more  than  7,000  different 
toxic  substances  in  use  in  the  Great 
Lakes  basin,  most  of  which  have  not 
been  fully  analyzed  or  evaluated.  More 
than  800  chonlcals  have  been  found  in 
the  water,  bottom  sediments,  and  fish 
tissues.  We  Imow  that  without  careful 
management,  human  activities  can 
cause  significant  deterioration  of  the 
Great  Lakes  water  quality.  But  the 
impact  of  these  activities  are  not  fully 
known  or  understood.  A  recent  evalua- 
tion of  the  status  of  Great  Lakes  re- 
search by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  conclud- 
ed: 

The  complexity  of  the  Great  Lakes  water 
quality  issues  warrants  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  multldlsctplinary  research  specific 
to  the  Great  Lakes  resources  problons.  .  .  . 
Since  fundamental  information  and  tools 
are  lacking,  such  research  must  include  a 
long-term  commitment  in  process  reaearch. 
numerical  modeling  research,  and  applied 
research  to  Improve  engineering  assessment 
tools  and  decision  making.  If  researeh  is  in- 
adequate, it  will  be  difficult  to  assess  prob- 
lems snd  develop  alternative  management 
<Vtlons. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  critical  resource,  resulting 
in  State,  Federal,  and  international  ef- 


forts to  manage  and  protect  them.  Of 
particular  importance  are  oiu-  water 
quality  agreements  with  Canada.  The 
combined  efforts  of  our  two  nations 
and  the  Great  Lakes  States  to  build 
and  improve  wastewater  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  impose  tough  pollution 
standards  is  paying  off.  We're  seeing 
some  progress  in  the  overall  quality  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  Joint  effort 
must  be  strengthened,  however.  Re- 
search and  management  efforts  need 
to  be  better  coordinated  to  prevent  du- 
plication of  effort  and  improve  the 
depth  of  our  knowledge  about  the 
lakes  and  their  problems.  This  need  is 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
still  having  difficulty  meeting  the 
comprehensive  objectives  of  Uie  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement.  In 
addition,  we  are  now  recognizing  other 
threats,  such  as  toxics,  to  the  lakes 
that  will  require  renewed  planning 
and  research.  Clearly,  the  time  has 
come  to  reevaltiate  research  and  clean- 
up activities  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  im- 
prove the  ef  f  ectivmess  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  believe  this  legislation  is  an 
important  s^  in  the  process  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
lakes,  determining  the  current  status 
of  research  and  cleanup  efforts  and 
outlining  a  strong  and  reasonable  plan 
for  their  management  and  preserva- 
tion as  a  great  national  resource. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  in  qionsoring 
today  the  Great  lAkes  Management 
Act. 

Those  of  us  from  Middle  America 
recog^iize  the  importance  of  this  vast 
natiural  resource.  The  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system  represent 
a  major  waterway  of  national  impor- 
tance to  our  country's  commerce.  In 
addition,  the  lakes  represent  95  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  fresh  water 
supply.  However,  we  are  extremely 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  the 
Great  Lakes  which  are  not  being  ad- 
dressed. For  example,  the  accumula- 
tion of  toxic  substances  in  the  food 
chain  is  a  problem  which  goes  beyond 
regional  concerns  and  which  must  be 
remedied. 

The  Great  Lakes  Management  Act 
will  consolidate  the  various  manage- 
ment responsibilities  for  the  Great 
Lakes  which  are  now  scattered 
throughout  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  Great  Lakes  Program  Office 
within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  be  given  increased  nepaa- 
sibility  for  the  environmental  protec- 
tion of  the  lakes.  Of  particular  note  is 
a  3-year  pilot  program  designed  to 
demonstrate  techniques  for  removing 
in-plaoe  toxics  fnnn  lake  bottoms.  In 
this  heavily  industrialized  region,  this 
tjrpe  of  technology  is  not  only  needed. 
it  Is  paramount  to  ensuring  compat- 
ibility between  industry  and  the  envi- 
ronment. The  Great  Lakes  Program 
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Offloe  will  alao  underUke  »  5-ye«r  pro- 
gram to  oontral  the  input  of  aub- 
■tmnoM  into  the  laltes.  tncUiding  a  aoil 
GODMrvatlon  program  to  control 
runoff  txvm  mmpoint  nuroea. 
The  Great  Lakes  Program  Office  wlU 
identify  priority  management  needs 
and  will  submit  an  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Such  re- 
porting will  give  Congress  and  the 
Nation  the  opportunity  to  track  the 
progress  and  improvement  of  oaviron- 
mental  im>tection  aa  the  lakes. 

In  addition,  the  Great  Lakes  Man- 
agement Act  designatifs  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnistra- 
ticm  (NOAAJ  as  the  lead  agency  re- 
sponsible for  overseeing  vital  research 
efforts  aa  the  Great  Lakes.  Too  often 
in  the  past,  research  has  been  dupli- 
cated by  various  agencies,  or  worse 
yet,  left  undone.  Under  NOAA  supervi- 
sion, research  among  various  States 
and  Federal  agencies  can  be  coordinat- 
ed. NOAA  will  be  charged  with  estab- 
lishing a  sjrstonwide  surveillance  and 
monitoring  program  and  wiU  also  iden- 
tify priority  research  needs  of  the 
Great  Ijikes  region. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  effort 
at  streamlining  duplicative  efforts, 
while  at  the  same  time  utilising  our 
Federal  resources  in  the  most  effective 
way.  The  Great  Lakes  are  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  Important  natural  re- 
sources and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisocnsin  for  focusing  on  the  prob- 
lems of  their  management.  I  urge 
prompt  cmisideration  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  UEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Great 
Lakes  are  an  invaluable  natural  re- 
source. They  contain  95  percent  of  the 
surface  fresh  water  in  the  United 
States  and  provide  drinking  water  for 
7S  percent  of  the  Great  Lakes  basin's 
3S  million  people.  The  Great  Lakes  are 
located  in  the  industrial  heartland  of 
the  Nation— in  fact,  one-fifth  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  is  located  along  the 
Great  Lakes  shores:  78.6  million  tons 
of  commercial  cargo  were  shipped 
through  the  Soo  Locks,  and  M.7  mil- 
lion tons  psssert  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  during  1983.  The  Great 
Lakes  provide  a  water  transportation 
route  over  2.000  miles  long,  extending 
from  the  western  md  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  <m  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Important  manufac- 
turing industries  are  located  In  the 
region  such  as  automobile,  steel,  elec- 
trical equipment,  appliances  and  furni- 
ture, paper,  printing,  food  processing 
and  chemicals. 

In  addition,  water-based  recreation 
and  tourism  generates  between  $8  and 
$12  Ulllan  for  the  region's  economy 
and  qKut  fishing  alone  produces 
almost  $1.5  billicm.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Great  Lakes  must  be  ade- 
quately protected  and  carefully  man- 
aged. 

The  Great  Lakes  Management  Act 
of  1985  being  introduced  today  and  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  recognises  the 


importance  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  necessity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  coordinate  its  environmental 
managment  efforts  under  one  agency, 
the  Great  Lakes  National  Program 
Office  within  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  [EPA].  The  Office, 
under  this  legislation,  would  develop  a 
long  term,  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Great  Lakes.  In  ad- 
dition, environmental  protection  of 
the  lakes  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  implementation  of  a  program  to 
control  nutrient  runoff  and  a  3-year 
study  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  the  control  and  removal  of 
toxic  pollutants  In  the  lakes.  The  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration [NOAAl  would  be  the 
lead  agency  for  Great  Lakes  research, 
under  this  bill. 

The  Great  Lakes  National  Program 
Office  would  prepare  an  annual  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Great  Lakes,  a  pro- 
vision which  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful to  the  Federal  Government  in  as- 
sesstag  the  priorities  and  needs  of  the 
lakes. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  is  vital  to  the  health  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  economy  of  the 
States  which  border  them.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  Great  lAkes  Man- 
agement Act. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NuHii.  and  Mr.  Bidkii): 
S.  766.  A  bUl  enUtled  the  "Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1985"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


lATIOHAL  >ASOOTICa  OOimOL  ACT 

Mr.  i:mii.b«  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  a  Time  magaslne  story  char- 
acterized Florida  as  "Paradise  Lost." 
That  Time  article  crystallized  for  the 
Nation  the  terrible  onslaught  of  crime 
that  south  Florida  was  suffering, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  flood  of  ille- 
gal narcotics  from  Latin  America  and 
Caribbean. 

Since  that  article's  publication,  with 
the  active  help  of  many  Floridlans. 
we've  taken  a  number  of  valuable 
steps  to  combat  the  drug  traffickers 
and  their  deadly  wares.  The  last  Con- 
gress culminated  with  enactment  of 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
which  is  a  major  step  toward  assuring 
swift  and  certain  punishment  of  these 
criminals 

On  March  25.  1985.  I  picked  up  the 
Washington  Post  to  read  a  page  one 
story  entitled.  "Drugs  Making  Miami 
Synonjrmous  With  Crime."  It  brought 
home  in  very  graphic  terms  that  with 
all  the  efforts  of  the  past  few  years  we 
have  barely  made  a  dent  in  the  drug 
trade.  Record  loads  of  cocaine,  heroin, 
and  marijuana  continue  to  inundate 
our  society  spreading  corruption,  vio- 
lence, and  ruined,  wasted  lives.  And 
for  reasons  mostly  of  geography, 
southern  Florida  remains  a  haven  for 
the  smugglers. 


The  State  Department's  "Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report"  for  1985  and  a  recent  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  staff 
report.  "U.S.  Narcotics  Control  Pro- 
grams Overseas:  An  Assessment"  pro- 
vide ample  evidence  of  our  failure  to 
contain  the  international  drug  trade. 
And  our  failure  stems  in  large  part 
from  our  problems  in  stopping  '  '^ 
at  their  source.  A  consistent  then, 
every  report  and  study,  in  every  panel 
and  hearing  examining  the  narcotics 
program  is  that  the  key  to  a  successful 
drug  law  enforcement  strategy  is  start- 
ing at  the  source  of  supply.  All  of  the 
efforts  to  beef  up  drug  Interdiction 
forces,  to  break  up  organized  crime 
drug  rings,  and  to  strengthen  criminal 
penalties  are  undermined  by  a  situa- 
tion of  ever  increasing  drug  crops  in 
foreign  countries.  With  over  300.000 
acres  of  coca  fields  now  being  cultivat- 
ed in  the  major  producing  countries  of 
Peru.  Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Ecuador  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  with 
all  our  interdiction  efforts  there  is  a 
glut  of  cocaine  on  the  market. 

Controlling  the  drug  problem  from 
foreign  source  countries  is  obviously  a 
long-term  and  difficult  proposition. 
Success  in  one  country  often  simply 
means  development  of  new  production 
in  a  neighboring  country.  Efforts  by 
the  governments  of  foreign  source 
countries  to  destroy  drug  crops  and 
narcotics  production  facilities  range 
from  sporadic  bursts  of  activity,  usual- 
ly under  U.S.  pressure,  to  a  passive  ac- 
ceptance of  the  drug  trade.  Efforts  by 
the  United  States  have  involved  dedi- 
cation of  significant  financial  re- 
sources. U.S.  personnel,  and  even 
American  lives  with  very  limited  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
would  conclude  that  we  face  an  impos- 
sible mission  in  trying  to  eliminate 
narcotics  production  and  trafficking  in 
Latin  America.  I  refuse  to  subscribe  to 
that  conclusion  because  the  conse- 
quences are  simply  too  deadly  for  our 
society.  Rather  my  conclusion  is  it's 
time  to  get  toUgh.  It's  time  to  rethink 
old  approaches  and  cautions  and  make 
it  clearly  understood  that  no  issue  has 
higher  priority  in  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  each  narcotics  source  coun- 
try than  the  elimination  of  those  nar- 
cotics. In  fact,  there  can  be  no  amica- 
ble relationship  with  any  nation  that 
fails  to  cooperate  to  the  f iillest  extent 
in  that  task.  That  should  be  our  mes- 
sage: We're  serious  about  stopping 
drugs  and  we  expect  them  to  be  equal- 
ly serious. 

In  recent  months  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Dahti  Fascsll.  initiated  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  staff  study  of  our 
overseas  narcotics  control  program.  As 
an  outgrowth  of  the  committee's  staff 
report  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  joining 
with  Chairman  Fascsll  in  introducing 
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which  atank  to  deliver  the  mcMage  that  country  agree  to  such  an  exemption, 
we  wHl  us4  every  resource  and  lever  at    This  will  allow  the  active  participation 

and  assistance  of  DEA  agents  in  ef- 
forts of  foreign  law  mf orcement  agen- 
cies to  accomplish  the  arrest  of  major 
narcotics  traffidcers. 


bursing    persons    whose 
crops  are  eradicated. 
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our  dlsposikl  to  shut  down  foreign  drug 
produrtiOQ.  Senator  Numr  and  Senar 
tor  Binm.i  who  have  long  been  leaders 
in  the  Seilate  in  combating  drug  traf- 
ficking ai|d  who  are  lespmislble  for 
some  of  the  major  antlnarcotlcs  stat- 
utes, are  Jbining  me  in  Introducing  the 
Senate  v«nion  of  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1085.  Tills 
legislationi  attempts  to  further 
the  UJS.  reqxmse  to  for- 
eign UlieHi  drug  production  and  make 
clear  whM  we  expect  and  demand  of 
our  neighl^rs  to  the  south. 

LATIH  *««™4^*»  BSOIOIIAL  ■ABOOTICS  CORKOL 

In  Latin  America  international  bor- 
ders mean  little  to  the  drug  traffick- 
ers. When  the  heat  is  on  in  one  coun- 
try they  iiove  next  door.  The  recent 
crackdowii  in  Colombia  has  resulted  in 
BrasU's  emergency  as  a  major  produc- 
er of  eoci^e  and  marijuana.  What  is 
needed  is  a  regional  approach  to 
combat  ipux»tics.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  required  by  the  legislation  to 
report  t<)  the  Congress  within  6 
months  o<i  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  retfonal  organiaatiim  in  Latin 
America  Which  would  combat  narcot- 
ics production  and  traf fiddng  through 
regional  <|if  ormation  sharing  and  a  re- 
gional enforcement  unit 

Kbxico  tsavb.  awisost 

No  nat^n  should  be  permitted  to 
accede  to^  violence  against  agents  of 
the  U.S.  povemment.  The  miuder  of 
DEA  agent  Enrique  Salazar  is  intoler- 
able. Until  those  revonsible  are 
brought  io  Justice  and  a  verdict  ob- 
tained, thfc  Secretary  of  State  is  direct- 
ed to  imte  a  travel  advisory  warning 
UJS.  citizens  of  the  dangers  of  travel- 
ing in  Mekloo. 

nju  ASMSD  roacB  sunoKT 

Within  i  60  days  of  enactment  the 
President!  shall  report  to  Congress  on 
why  the  t7nited  States  Armed  Forces 
should  not  exert  greater  effort  in  fa- 
cilitating land  supporting  interception 
of  naroot^  traffickers,  and  in  gather- 
ing narooUcs-related  intelligence,  out- 
side the  United  States. 
coiofUKist  oouirntT  isvuLtsiusT  ni  nuctr 

OKQOTSAmC 

Current  reporting  requirements 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  be  amended  to  require  a  de- 
scription of  the  direct  or  indirect  in- 
volvement of  Communist  countries  in 
the  production,  processing,  or  ship- 
ment of  [narcotic  and  psychotropic 
drugs  and  other  controlled  substances 
and  any  ^ther  activities  of  Communist 
govemmttits  which  facilitated  Illicit 
drug  trafficking. 
iMAmm 

The  bill  provides  for  an  exemption 
from  the  currait  ban  on  involvement 
of  U.S.  pirsoimel  in  arrest  actions  and 
interrogations  in  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts abi^oad  when  the  Secretary  of 


BrasiL— The  Secretary  of  State  is  di- 
rected to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Brazil  to  establish 
a  bilateral  narcotics  control  agreement 
with  the  goal  of  a  10-peroent  reduction 
in  illicit  coca  production  in  calendar 
year  1986.  If  agreement  is  not  reach 
within  3  months  of  enactment,  the 
President  shall  consider  reassigning  10 
percent  of  the  United  States  sugar 
quota  for  BrazQ  to  designated  benefici- 
ary countries  imder  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act. 

Bolivia.— Bolivia  has  ccnnpiled  a 
record  of  zero  accomplishments  in 
terms  of  eradicating  coca  and  remains 
a  principal  source  of  the  world's  co- 
caine supply.  Unless  and  until  Bolivia 
dononstrates  a  serious  commitment  to 
drug  eradication,  including  the  enact- 
mmt  of  legislation  to  outlaw  coca  pro- 
ducti<m  except  for  traditional  Bolivian 
medicinal  uses,  foreign  assistance  to 
that  oouniay  will  l>e  terminated.  A 
schedule  Is  established  for  qiecifled 
portions  of  that  assistance  to  be  re- 
stored when  the  President  certifies 
that  certain  eradicaticm  targets  are 
achieved  by  Bolivia. 

Peru.— Funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1987  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment project  in  the  Upper  Huallaga 
Valley  in  Peru  only  if  the  AID  Admin- 
istrator certifies  to  Congress  that  a 
c<miprehensive  review  of  that  project 
has  been  completed  which  establishes 
the  effectiveness  of  that  project  in  re- 
ducing and  eradicating  coca  leaf  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  mariceting  in 
the  Upper  Hallaga  Valley. 

Jamaica.— Of  foreign  assistance 
funds  allocated  to  Jamaica  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  $5  million  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  until  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jamaica  has  prepared,  pre- 
sented, and  committed  itself  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan  or  strategy  for  the 
control  and  reduction  of  illicit  ciiltiva- 
tion,  production,  processing,  transpor- 
tation, and  distribution  of  marijuana 
within  a  specified  period  of  time. 
usi'iBU  MATiom  nsm  fob  drug  asusi 

OOHTHOL 

Funds  authorized  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
will  be  withheld  until  that  organiza- 
tion includes  in  its  crop  substitution 
projects  a  plan  for  cocq^eration  with 
the  law  enforcement  forces  of  the  host 
country. 

noHmnoH  on  ubi  or  poszig*  assistawcs 

POK  DRUG  CXOP  nuU>ICATIOH 

Use  of  foreign  assistance  funds  is 
prohibited  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 


U.S.  International  Narcotics  Control 
assistance  will  acconu>lish  its  objec- 
tives only  if  the  recipient  govenunent 
is  equally  serious  about  those  objec- 
tives. As  a  dononstration  of  that  seri- 
ousness of  purpose,  UjS.  assistance 
shall  be  provided  only  if  the  country 
In  question  puts  up  25  perooit  of  the 
costs  of  any  narcotics  control  program, 
project  or  activity  for  which  such  as- 
sistance is  made  available. 


Strengthening  PersonneL- The 

State  Department's  narcotics  control 
assistance  programs  have  been 
plagued  by  numerous  Inadequacies 
from  a  personnel  standpoint.  Appar- 
ently, aaslgnmwit  of  Foreign  Service 
Officers  to  such  aid  programs  is  <m  a 
basis  that  has  undermined  establish- 
ment of  the  professional  cadre  neces- 
sary to  accmnpllsh  the  goals  of  the 
program.  Consequently,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress 
within  90  days  on  steps  to  Improve  the 
staffing  and  personnel  management  in 
the  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics 
Matters.  This  report  shall  include  con- 
sideration of  a  narcotics  specialist  per- 
sonnel category  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Information  Sharing.— To  facilitate 
information  sharing  concerning  drug 
trafficking,  the  Department  of  State 
shall  coapenXjt  with  UjS.  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive information  S3«tem  on  all 
drug  arrests  of  foreign  nationals  in  the 
United  States.  This  system  will  enable 
UJ3.  Embassies  to  act  to  deny  visas  to 
drug  traffidcers  for  entrance  bat^  into 
the  United  States. 

Extradition  Treaties.— The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  increase  UJS.  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  updated  extradition 
treaties  reWdng  to  narcotics  offenses 
with  each  major  drug  producing  coun- 
try. 

This  legislation  represents  a  number 
of  steps  that  we  can  take  to  address 
the  weakest  link  in  our  defensive  strat- 
egy against  illicit  drugs— stt^ping 
them  at  their  source.  It  signals  that  in 
our  international  relations  we  have  no 
higher  priority  or  security  interest 
than  defending  American  society 
against  this  polsoiL  It  may  ruffle  a  few 
feathers  In  diplomatic  diannels  and  It 
may  be  a  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  State  Departmoit.  Frank- 
ly, we  cant  afford  to  be  concerned 
that  some  countries  aren't  going  to 
like  these  steps.  It's  about  time  they 
get  concerned  about  what  we  don't 
like  and  won't  tolerate:  cocaine, 
heroin,  and  marijiuma. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Mil  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Reprttentative*  oj  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conirreu  ouenMed, 

8KTION  L  flWMT  TTTLB. 

Thli  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Internation- 
al Naroottci  Control  Act  of  1966". 

8K.  I.  LATIN  AMBDCAN  BKMNAL  NABCOTIGS 
COmWH.  (MGANOATION. 

(a)  FUamuTT  Stubt.— The  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  aailitance  of  the  NaUonal 
Drue  Knf  oroement  Ptdlcy  Board,  shall  eon- 
duct  a  study  of  the  feasU>Ulty  of  wtabUah- 
Inc  a  reitfooal  onanliatton  in  Latin  America 
which  would  combat  narcotici  production 
and  traf  flcklnt  throuch  regional  inf  orma- 
tlen^bartnc  and  a  regional  enforcoement 
unit 

(b)  Rooar.— No  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Dnic  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
atives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  <m  the  advisability  of  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  such  an  organisation. 

SBC  L  ■aTAMJBHllBn  OT  A  nAVKL  ADVISOKY 
ONIOXICO. 

(a)   VioLBKX   AoAHisT   AMZKicAm.— The 


(1)  deplores  the  brutal  murder  of  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agent  Enrique 
Camarena  Salasu*.  and  the  disappearance  of 
numerous  other  Americans.  In  Mezioo:  and 

(2)  finds  that  the  violence  perpetrated  by 
drug  traffickers  and  other  lawless  elements 
in  liezloo  constitute  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  United  States  dtixens  traveling  in 
Mexico. 

(b)  Tkavb.  Advisokt.— The  Congress, 
therefore.  direcU  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
issue  a  travel  advisory  warning  United 
States  dtlMns  of  the  dangers  of  traveling  in 
Mexico.  Such  travel  advisory  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  those  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion sgent  Camarena  have  been  brought  to 
trial  and  a  verdict  has  been  obtained. 
aw.  4.  casATBB  BrfOR  mx  urnno  STAns 

AmiD  POBCn  TO  MIFTOn  NAMXIT- 
KB  OOimOL  OTOnB  ABBOAD. 

No  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  why  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  should  not  exert  great- 
er effort  in  facilitating  and  supporting  inter- 
ception of  narcotics  traffickers,  and  in  gath- 
ering nareotlCB-related  intelligence,  outside 
the  United  State*. 
aw.  a  ANNUAL  tmroaen  on  mvoLvnoNr  or 

OOMMUNiaT   OOUNTUBS    Di    OXKIT 

DBVcnumc 

Secttao  481(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Each  report  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  deacrlbe  the  Involvement,  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  of  the  govern- 
ments of  communist  countries  (as  defined 
for  purposes  of  section  6a0(f)  of  this  Act)  In 
illicit  drug  trafficking,  induding- 

"(A)  the  direct  or  indirect  involvement  of 
r«wiiiimt«t  governments  In  the  production, 
liinuisslna.  or  shipment  of  narcotic  and  psy- 
chotropic drugs  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances; and 

"(B)  any  other  activities  of  communist 
governments  which  have  facilitated  illicit 
drug  trafficking.". 


aw.  a  EXBMPnoN  n»M  ban  on  involvbiixnt 

or  UA  PBBBONNBL  IN  ABBBBT  AC 
TMNB  AND  UmaaOCATIONB  IN  NAB- 
COnCB  OOWnUL.  BrrOBtB  ABBOAO. 

Sectkm  481(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country 
to  the  extmt  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  government  of  that  country  agree 
to  such  an  exemption.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  report  any  such  agreonent  to 
the  Congress  before  the  agreement  takes 
effect.", 
aw.  T.  NABConca  cdntsol  irTOBm  in  bbaziu 

(a)  Rbduction  n  Coca  Pkoductioii.— The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Braxil  in 
order  to  establish  a  bilateral  narcotics  con- 
trol agreement.  Such  agreement  shall  have 
as  a  goal  a  10  percent  reduction  in  illicit 
coca  production  in  Braail  In  calendar  year 
1986. 

(b>  Bbaxxl's  SnoAS  Qoota.— If  agreement 
described  In  subsection  (a)  has  not  been 
reached  within  3  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
coisider  reassigning  10  percent  of  the 
United  States  sugar  quota  for  Brasll  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  designated  beneficiary 
countries  under  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act. 
aac  a  ooNomoNa  on  AasuTANCB  to  bouvia. 

United  States  assistance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  481(1X4)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961)  may  be  provided  to  Bolivia  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1967  only  under  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  assistance 
allocated  for  BoUvia  for  fiscal  year  1986— 

(A)  up  to  25  percent  may  be  provided  at 
any  time  after  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Oovemment  of  Bolivia 
has  enacted  legislation  which  prohibits 
more  than  two  hectares  of  coca  production 
per  family,  and 

(B)  the  remaining  75  percent  may  be  pro- 
vided at  any  time  subsequent  to  a  certifica- 
tion pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  If  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Oovemment  of  Bolivia  achieved  the  eradi- 
cation targets  for  the  calendar  year  1985 
contained  in  lU  August  1968  narcotics  con- 
trol agreemenU  with  the  United  Statea. 

(2)  Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  assistance 
aUocated  for  Bolivia  for  fiscal  year  1987— 

(A)  up  to  50  percent  may  be  provided  at 
any  time  after  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  during  the  first  6  months  of 
,^\mni*mr  ye«r  1986  the  Oovemment  of  Bo- 
Uvia achieved  at  least  half  of  the  eradica- 
tion targets  for  the  calendar  year  1986  con- 
tained in  its  August  198S  narcotics  control 
agreements  with  the  United  States;  and 

<B)  the  remaining  50  percent  may  be  pro- 
vided at  any  time  after  the  Presidait  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  the  Oovemment  of 
Bolivia  fully  achieved  the  eradication  tar- 
gets for  the  calendar  year  1986  contained  in 
its  August  1983  narcotics  control  agree- 
menU with  the  United  States. 

8BC   t.   UPRB   HUAlXAtM   VALLEY   PBOJBCT   IN 
rSMV. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
for  the  project  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  In  the  Upper  Huallaga 
Valley  of  Peru  may  be  made  available  for 
that  project  only  if  the  Admlnistator  of  that 
Agency,  after  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, determines  that  a  comprehensive 
review  of  that  project  has  been  completed 


which  establishes  the  effectiveness  of  that 
project  in  reducing  and  eradicating  coca  leaf 
production,  distribution,  and  marketing  in 
the  Upper  Hu^laga  Valley. 

8BC  la  CONDrnONB  ON  car  AaSISTANCE  TO  JA- 


Of  the  funds  aUocated  for  Jamaica  for 
fiscal  year  1986  imder  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Forei^  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
$5,000,000  shaU  be  withheld  from  obligation 
untU  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Jamaica  has  pre- 
pared, presented,  and  committed  itself  to  a 
comprehensive  plan  or  strategy  for  the  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  Ulldt  cultivation,  pro- 
duction, processing,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  marijuana  within  a  spedfically 
stated  period  of  time. 

8BC  11.  BEALLOCATION  Or  rUNDS  IP  OONDmONB 
NOT  MET. 

If  any  of  the  funds  descrtlied  in  sections  8, 
9,  and  10  of  this  Act  are  not  used  for  the 
country  for  which  they  were  aUocated  be- 
cause the  conditions  specified  in  those  sec- 
tions are  not  met,  the  President  shaU  repro- 
gram  those  funds  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  to  countries  which  have 
taken  significant  steps  to  halt  UUclt  drug 
production  or  trafficking, 
aic  iL  coNomoNS  on  unitso  arrATBs  oontri- 

BVnONB   TO   THE   UNITED    NATION8 
rVND  rOB  DBUC  ABOBE  OONiaOU 

Section  482(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  for 
fiscal  year  1987  may  be  used  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control  only  If  that  organisation  in- 
cludes in  its  crop  substitution  projects  a 
plan  for  cooperation  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment forces  of  the  host  country.". 
8EC  la  PBOHumoN  ON  USE  or  POBEICN  Aaswr- 

ANCB    rOB    BEIIIBUB8EIIENT8    POB 
DBUC  CBOP  EBADICAT10N8. 

Chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  section: 

-BEC  ISa  PBOHUmON  ON  U8E  or  rOBEHSN  AS- 
SISTANCE POB  BEtMBUBSEIIENTB 
POB  DEUC  CBOra  EBADICATIONB.- 

"Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
Act  may  not  be  used  to  reimburse  persons 
whose  lUidt  drug  crops  are  eradicated.". 

SEC  14.  BEQUUEMKNT  POB  COgT-ailABINC  IN 
INTEENAT10NAL  NABCOIHS  CON- 
TBOL  ASSnTANCE  PBOCBAMS. 

(a)  EsTASLismxNT  or  RaqunEMKirr.— Sec- 
tion 482  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  a  foreign  coimtry  only  if  the 
country  provides  assurances  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  is  satisfied,  that  the 
country  wlU  provide  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  costs  of  any  narcotics  control  program, 
project,  or  activity  for  which  such  assist- 
ance is  to  be  provided.  The  costs  home  by 
the  country  may  indude  'in-kind'  contribu- 
tions.". 

(b>  Erracnvx  Daik.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1985. 

SEC  It.  8TBENCTHENINC  THE  PBB80NNEL  SYSTEM 
OP  THE  BDBEAU  OP  INTEBNATIONAL 
NABOOnCB  MATTEBa. 

No  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
ShaU  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
proposals  implonented  or  under  consider- 
ation to  improve  the  staffing  and  personnel 


managemoit  in  the  Bureau  of  Intematiaaal 
Narcotics  Matters.  This  report  shaU  explic- 
itly discusa  whether  a  nareotles  specialist 
personnel  category  In  the  Foreign  Service  is 
an  approfHlate  mechanism  to  serve  these 
purposes  a«d.  if  not,  what  alternatives  are 
contemplate 

SEC    la    mfOBMATION    88ABINC    OONCBBNINC 
tBUG  TBAPnCEEB&  . 

(a)  RDdamo  Sisisna.— In  order  to 
ensure  that  foreign  narcotics  traffickers  are 
denied  vlsaa  to  enter  the  United  States,  as 
required  by  section  212(aX23)  of  the  Immi- 
gration aoU  NaUonaUty  Act  (23  U.ac. 
1183(aX2S)^ 

(1)  the  Department  of  State  shaU  cooper- 
ate with  Ignited  States  law  enforcement 
sgendes,  iAdudlng  the  Drug  Etaforoement 
Admlnistra^on  and  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms ServMe,  in  establishing  a  comprehen- 
sive information  system  on  aU  drug  arrests 
of  foreign  nationals  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  that  Information  may  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  aftpropriate  United  States  Embas- 
sies; and     I 

(2)  the  Nitlonal  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board  shall  agree  on  uniform  guidelines 
which  would  permit  the  «i»«Hwy  of  informa- 
tion on  foreign  drug  traffickers. 

(b)  Rdobt.— Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  dgte  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Chainaan  of  the  National  Drug  En- 
forcement Policy  Board  shaU  submit  a 
report  to  tike  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Hoise  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee,  on  Foreign  RriaUons  of  the 
Senate  on  tne  steps  taken  to  implement  this 
section. 

SEC  IT.  EXniADrnON  nEATIE& 

The  Secretary  of  State  with  the  asslstsnre 
of  the  Nattonal  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board  shall  increase  United  States  efforts  to 
negotiate  u^xlated  extradition  treaties  relat- 
ing to  narcotics  offenses  with  each  major 
drug-producing  country,  particularly  those 
in  Latin  Aflterica. 

Mr.  Blt>EN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
Join  with  Senators  Chxub  and  Ndhk 
in  introdi<±ig  this  blU  because  it  is 
time  to  s^p  threatening  to  do  some- 
thing about  covaatrlet  that  have  been 
negligent  I  in  resixuidlng  to  narcotics 
production  and  start  demonstrating 
our  seriousness  about  tying  TJ  JS.  for- 
eign aid  tb  narcotics  reducU<m. 

As  a  momber  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations iCommlttee  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
believe  niithing  is  more  important  to 
the  domestic  security  of  this  country 
than  stemming  the  flow  of  drugs. 
Nothing  pothers  me  more  than  con- 
tinuing ptomises  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment th^t,  "Things  will  get  better 
next  year." 

Next  yMr  is  now.  and  countries  like 
Bolivia,  vazil.  Peru,  and  Jamaica  are 
on  notice  that  with  UJS.  foreign  assist- 
ance fui^  and  trade  agreements 
comes  an  I  expectation  that  there  will 
be  more  than  liiwervioe  paid  to  the 
cultivation,  refining,  and  trafficking  of 
narcotics  (n  their  countries. 

The  trajgedy  in  Mexico  last  month 
when  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion Agent  EInrique  Camarena  was 
brutally  inurdered  should  set  the  re- 
solve for  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  American  people  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  foreign  countries  ignoring  our 


requests  for  help  in  stopping  the  flow 
of  drugs  to  this  country. 

Pour  years  ago.  I  worlced  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  develop- 
ing a  requimnent  that  the  State  De- 
partment produce  a  report  annually 
that  describes  the  amount  of  narcotics 
being  produced  in  foreign  countries 
and  provided  for  the  suspension  of  all 
UJB.  assistance  except  emergency  aid 
to  those  nations  not  showing  positive 
results  in  reducing  production  of  illicit 
narcotics.  Two  years  ago.  with  several 
of  my  Senate  colleagues,  we  added  ad- 
ditional language  to  the  statute  that 
required  the  State  Department  to  set 
maTtmiim  achievable  reductions  for 
all  source  producing  countries.  These 
figures  were  intended  to  set  a  bench- 
maric  by  which  progress  can  be  Judged 
in  stemming  the  flow  of  drugs  in  these 
countries  and  making  determinations 
about  foreign  aid  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  State  Department  this  year  has 
made  no  recommendations  to  reduce 
foreign  aid  to  any  of  the  nations  we 
know  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to 
redu<x  cultivation  and  production  of 
narcotics  within  their  borders.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  Department  recom- 
mends we  give  Boliva.  which  produced 
an  estimated  49  metric  tons  of  coca. 
$57  million  in  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
year  1986  even  though  Bolivia  didn't 
pull  up  one  single  coca  plant  last  year. 
Also,  the  State  Department  has  been 
telling  us  for  years  about  the  great  co- 
<H>eration  with  Mexico  in  destroying 
(^ium  and  marijuana.  This  year,  pro- 
duction of  both  are  up,  our  DEA  agent 
is  murdered  there,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  major  drug  trafficker  arrested 
in  Mexico  in  8  years. 

Admittedly,  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  Mexico  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  after  we  slowed  the  crossing  of 
our  mutual  borders  down  to  a  <7awl 
and  Mexico  saw  real  quick  what  that 
would  mean  in  n.S.  tourist  dollars. 

This  bill  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  addressing  the  international 
aspects  of  narcotics.  The  i^proach  is 
similar  to  the  reform  of  the  Federal 
Domestic  Xjaw  Enforcement  Program 
we  undertook  last  year  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984.  the 
most  encompassing  revision  of  Federal 
criminal  law  to  (xxnir  in  decades.  In 
that  legislation  we  gave  Federal  au- 
thorities new  tools  to  go  after  the 
assets  of  drug  traffickers,  detain  them 
without  bail  pending  trial,  and  in- 
crease prison  sentences  for  all  drug 
traf ficUng  (aimes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  will  ask  Chairman 
LuGAR  to  call  for  hearings  on  this  bill 
quickly  so  that  we  may  offer  the 
entire  bill  or  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor  this  spring. 

I  compliment  my  colleagues  and 
pledge  my  support  in  trying  to  move 
this  legislation  in  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  PRE8SLER: 
S.  768.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  award  a 
congressional  gold  medal  to  Jan  C. 
Scruggs  in  recognition  of  his  woi^  on 
behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Tmuniry 
to  sell  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

COMCUBSIOIIAI.  OOLB  ttBUkL  TO  JAM  C.  SCSDOOS 

•  Mr.  PRB8SLER.  Mr.  Presideant.  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  bill  today  to  pro- 
vide a  congressional  gold  medal  in 
honor  of  Jan  C.  Scruggs,  president  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund. 
Such  a  medal  would  be  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who,  almost  singlehand- 
edly.  made  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial a  reality. 

As  a  Vietnam  veteran.  I  am  truly 
proud  of  all  that  Jan  has  dcme  for  his 
fellow  veterans,  for  the  building  of  the 
manorial  and  the  two  dedication  cere- 
monies have  been  at  the  center  of  the 
movement  to  build  the  image  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  As  we  all  know,  this 
has  been  a  very  long  and  arduous  proc- 
ess. 

At  the  ctHiclusion  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  a  pall  was  cast  over  those  that 
served  in  that  ign(»ninious  conflict. 
Many  have  dwellt  on  the  problons 
that  Vietnam  has  caused— not  only  for 
the  soldiers  who  were  there,  but  also 
for  the  American  society  as  a  whole. 
In  the  12  years  since  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  Accords,  a  slow  healing  process 
has  been  underway.  That  we  have 
come  as  far  as  we  have  is  la'vely  be- 
cause of  people  like  Jan  Scruggs,  a 
Vietaam  veteran  who  feels  that  these 
brave  men  and  women  should  be  rec- 
ognized for  all  they  have  done  for  this 
country. 

Jan  Scruggs  served  as  an  infantry- 
man in  Vietnam.  After  returning 
home,  he  resumed  his  college  studies 
and  was  left  to  ponder  the  Vietnam 
experience.  Subsequently,  he  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  a  monummt 
to  our  22.7  million  Vietnam  veterans 
be  erected.  After  some  debate  as  to  fi- 
nancing. Scruggs  stepped  forth  to 
q>earhead  a  private  national  f  undrais- 
ing  effort;  $8.3  million  were  raised. 

In  November  1982.  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  was  dedicated  before 
150.000  people  from  across  the  coun- 
try. This  past  Veterans  Day.  a  second 
ceranony  was  held,  with  the  Three 
Fightingmen  Statue  being  unveiled. 
Again,  thousands  witnessed  this  his- 
toric (xxasiim. 

Now.  as  we  look  at  this  popular  me- 
morial which  draws  up  to  15.000  visi- 
tors daily,  there  is  a  certain  sense  of 
pride.  Today,  it  is  an  honor  to  lie  a 
Vietnam  veteran.  More  than  ever,  this 
country  realizes  that  the  veterans  of 
this  war  performed  valiantly— indeed, 
did  everything  possible  in  an  often  dif- 
ficult situation.  We  should  thank  Jan 
Scruggs  for  his  monumental  part  in 
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this  new  national  awareness.  A  con- 
gressional sold  medal  would,  indeed, 
be  an  appropriate  way  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  PRX8SLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Aamioa): 
a  769.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  aUow  the  use  of 
uprlii^t  grave  markers  in  national  Vet- 
erans' Administration  cemeteries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
uss  or  vnamrx  osavs  miWBSi  m  Tsiouura' 


•  Mr.  FRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  Veterans'  Administration 
policy  regwdlng  the  use  of  headstones 
In  our  national  cemeteries.  This  biU 
will  change  regulations  that  are  at 
odds  with  what  many  consider  to  be  a 
proper  military  burial. 

In  1982.  the  VA  adopted  regulations 
to  require  that  new  sections  of  exist- 
ing national  coneterles  and  new  na- 
tional cemeteries  be  required  to  use 
flat  markers.  This  was  done  for  the 
stated  reastxis  of  cost  savings,  oper- 
ational efficiency,  and  conservation  of 
grave  space.  I  would  like  to  address 
each  of  these  points. 

While  I  recognize  that  procurement 
costs  are  less  for  flat  markers.  I  ques- 
tion whether  these  negligible  savings 
override  the  strong  personal  emotions 
here.  A  great  many  veterans  from  my 
h(Kne  State  of  South  Dakota  and 
acroas  the  Nation  have  contacted  me 
on  this  issue.  To  my  recollection,  none 
of  them  have  supported  present 
policy.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
American  Legion.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  all  veterans  groups  of 
which  I  am  aware  oppose  the  manda- 
tory use  of  flat  markers.  Most  equate 
the  uprii^t  headstone  with  a  proper 
military  burial. 

There  is  another  very  important 
consideration.  That  is  the  fact  that 
winters  in  the  Midwest  are  generally 
severe  and  snowfall  is  abundant.  The 
flat  headstones  are  easily  covered  and 
might  remain  so  for  weeks  or  even 
months.  What  happens  to  the  family 
who  wishes  to  visit  a  relative's  grave- 
site?  The  VA  has  informed  me  that  on 
such  an  ooeaslon.  their  employees 
would  be  haK>y  to  clear  the  gravesite. 
The  fact  that  most  visits  to  our  na- 
Uooal  cemeteries  come  after  working 
hours  and  on  weekends  brings  into 
questicm  how  much  help  this  would 
be. 

Finally,  the  VA  pointa  out  that  with 
flat  markers,  a  4  foot  by  8  foot  grave- 
site  can  be  utilised,  whereas  a  5  foot 
by  10  foot  site  is  necessary  with  an  up- 
Tigbt  mvker.  They  note  that  this 
allows  more  veterans  to  be  buried  in 
our  national  cemeteries.  While  this  is 
true,  it  does  not  take  into  account  the 
orderly  ezpansim  of  the  national  cem- 
etery system.  D«ie  properly,  this  will 
beocnne  a  nonissue. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
offering  today  could  be  Implemented 


quite  easily.  An  identical  biU.  S.  3953. 
was  introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
BoscHwm.  Senator  Aaimoa.  and  me.  I 
would  also  add  that  hearings  have  al- 
ready been  held  in  the  House  on  simi- 
lar legislation. 

Simply  sUted.  this  bill  would  amend 
tiUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  allow 
the  veteran  and  his/her  family  to 
choose  the  type  of  maimer  to  be  used. 
Separate  sections  would  be  establiiihed 
in  national  cemeteries  for  both  types. 
In  this  manner,  the  concerns  of  our 
veterans  can  be  met.  while  preserving 
the  esthetic  beauty  of  these  memorial 
lands. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  support  me  in  this  endeavor  to 
revise  VA  headstone  policy.  Since  the 
founding  of  this  country,  our  finest 
citizens  have  answered  the  call  to  arms 
and  have  performed  admirably  in  our 
defense.  The  least  we  can  do  is  accord 
them  the  honor  and  respect  they  de- 
serve in  burial.* 


March  28.  1985 


lATiow  or  cnTAn 
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By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  771.  A  bill  to  faciliUte  the  adludi- 
cation  of  certain  claims  of  U.S.  nation- 
als sgidnst  Iran,  to  authorize  the  re- 
covery of  costs  Incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  arbitra- 
tion of  claims  of  UJS.  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

IKAM  CLAIIIS  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  facilitate  the  adjudica- 
tion of  certain  claims  of  U.S.  nationals 
against  Iran,  to  authorize  the  recovery 
of  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  arbitration  of 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran, 
and  for  other  purposes 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  sm>port  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rcooao  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion ansiysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  dated  March  21, 1988. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

a  771 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  Tbat  tbia 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Iran  Claims  Act". 


aacBtPTAm 


Sac  a.  (a)  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
CommlaBlon  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorised  to  receive  and  determine,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provtstons  of  Utle  I  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1M9.  the  vaUdity  and  amounts  of  claims  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  against  Iran 
which  are  settled  en  bloc  by  the  United 
Statea.  In  dedding  such  claims,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  apply,  in  the  f oUowinc  order,  the 
terms  of  any  settlement  agreement,  the  rel- 
evant provisltms  of  the  Declarations  of  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria  of  January  19,  1961, 
giving  consideration  to  Interpretations 
thereof  by  the  Iran-United  States  Claims 
Tribunal,  and  applicable  principles  of  inter 
national  Uw,  Justice  and  equity. 

(b)  The  CommlsBlon  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any  awards  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tlcm  In  accordance  with  section  5  of  title  I  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlonent  Act  of 
1M9.  Such  awards  shall  be  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  7  and  8  of  that  title, 
exc^t  that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorised to  make  payments  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion WcXl)  In  the  amount  of  $10,000  or  the 
principal  amount  of  the  award,  whichever  Is 
leas:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorised to  deduct  pursuant  to  section  7(b) 
an  amount  equal  to  2  percmt,  Insti^art  of  5 
percent,  of  payments  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  8(c>. 

DBDucnoKs  raoM  AaairaAL  awaviw 
Sac.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4, 
whenever  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  shaO  receive  an  amount  from  the  Se- 
curity Account  established  pursuant  to  the 
Declarations  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria  of  January  19,  1961,  In 
satisfaction  of  an  award  rendered  by  the 
Iran-United  States  Claim  Tribunal  In  favor 
of  a  United  States  national,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  Yorli  as  fiscal  agent  of 
the  United  States  shall  deduct  from  the 
amount  so  received  an  amount  equal  to  two 
percent  thereof  as  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  the  arbitration  of 
claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran  before  the  Iran-United  States  Claims 
Tribunal  and  the  maintenance  of  th«  Secu- 
rity Account. 

(b)  Amounts  deducted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaD  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  Nothing  tai  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  paymrat  to  United 
States  natkmals  of  amounts  received  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  In  re- 
spect of  awards  by  the  Iran-United  States 
Claims  Tribunal,  after  deduction  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Tills  section  shall  l>e  effective  as  of 
June  7, 1982. 


TOTBB 
OF 


BHBLOCI 

Sac.  4.  The  deduction  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  inovlded  for  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  sum  received  liy  the  Bank  pursu- 
ant to  an  oi  bloc  settlement  of  any  category 
of  claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran  when  such  sum  is  to  be  used  for  pay- 
ments In  satlafaction  of  awards  certified  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  2(b)  of  this  Act. 


Sac.  5.  Thel  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Is 
hereby  authorised  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  for  «n»insea  in- 
curred by  tb4  Bank  In  the  perf  otmanoe  of 
fiscal  agency  agreements  rdattng  to  the  set- 
tlement or  arbitration  of  daims  pursuant  to 
the  Declarations  of  the  Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria  of  January  19, 
1981. 

coMramrriAUTT  or  BBOOBOs 

Sac.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  ptecdomi  of  Information  Act.  section 
U2  of  tttte  1  United  Statea  Code,  records 
pertaining  t#  the  arbitration  of  daims 
l>ef  ore  the  Ir^n-United  States  Claims  Tribu- 
nal shall  be  prohibited  from  disdosure  to 
the  general  pablic  except  that: 

(1)  rules,  airards,  and  other  decisions  of 
the  Tribunal  and  claims  and  responsive 
pleadings  filed  at  the  Tribunal  by  the 
United  State*  on  lU  own  behalf  shaU  be 
made  avaHahle  to  the  public  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  suite  or  his  dflgner  determines 
that  public  dladosure  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  Statea  or 
United  States  claimants  In  pror*^dlngs 
before  the  IVibunal.  or  that  public  disclo- 
sure would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Tribunal:  anc^ 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  designee 
may  determine  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to 
make  such  imormation  available  when  In 
his  Judgment  the  interests  of  Justice  re- 
quires. 

SacnOa-#T-SacnoR  Ahaltsis  or  thb 

Pao^osBD  ISAii  Claims  Act 

I.  nnaoDucnoa 

The  proposed  legislation  (ha«lnafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Bill")  contains  authority 
for  certain  ifestions  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  (jronmlsslon.  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury;  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  YoriB  In  Implementation  of  the  Al- 
giers Accord^  of  January  19,  1961,  which 
achieved  thej  release  of  the  American  hoa- 
tagesfromlr^ 

SpedflcallA  the  Bill  authorises  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  adju- 
dicate dalm^  by  United  Statea  nationals 
against  Iran  In  the  event  that  they  are  set- 
tled by  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  I^an.  It  also  authorises  the  Sec- 
retary of  thelTreasury  to  make  payments  in 
satisfaction  dt  the  Commisskm's  determina- 
tions. It  prw^ides  authority  and  procedures 
for  reimbursement  to  the  United  Statea 
Govenunent  of  a  portion  of  its  ejownses  in- 
curred for  ttafc  l)enefit  of  VA.  nationals  a^io 
obtain  arliitral  awarda  against  Iran  from  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  TributuO.  Finally, 
the  Bin  wou|d  allow  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  maintain  {the  confidentiality  of  certain 
records  pertaining  to  the  arbitration  of  pri- 
vate dalma  before  the  Iran-United  States 
Claims  Tribunal. 

The  Algiers  Accords  ronsistiwl  primarily  of 
two  "dedaratlons"  by  the  Government  of 
Algeria  wlitth  were  adhoed  to  by  the 
United  Statea  and  Iran.  The  first  of  theae 
(the  "Genorai  Dedarattoo")  provided  inter 
alia  for  thei  revocation  of  sanctions,  the 
tranafer  of  oertain  Iranian  flnanpial  assets 
and  propertii.  and  the  nillliflfatloo  of  cer- 
tain claims  1^  attachmenta  throuiSi  refer- 
ence to  Unoing  arUtratkm  in  accordance 
with  the  sedond  dedaratkm  (the  "Claims 
Settlement  Ajgreement").  The  General  Dec- 
laration also  provided  for  the  eatatoliatament 
of  a  Security  Account,  funded  from  trans- 
ferred Irania^  assets  at  an  initial  level  of  $1 


bmian.  to.  secure  the  payment  of  arbitral 
awaida  sgainst  Iran.  Iran  Is  obliged  to  re- 
plenirii  the  Security  Account  whenever  the 
payment  of  daims  causes  it  to  faU  below 
8800  million.  The  Claims  Settlement  Agee- 
ment  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal  at  The 
Bagoe  to  dedde,  inter  alia,  claims  hs  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  against  Iran  arising 
out  of  debts,  contracts,  expropriations  or 
other  measures  affecting  property  rights. 
The  expenses  of  the  Tribtmal  are  borne 
equally  by  the  Governments  of  Iran  and  the 
United  Statea. 

In  accordance  with  the  Claims  Settlement 
Agreement,  claims  of  VS.  nationals  against 
Iran  for  less  than  $250,000  each  are  to  l>e 
presented  to  the  Tribunal  by  the  United 
States  Government  rather  than  by  tlie 
claimants  themselves.  The  Bill  would  au- 
thorise the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury respectively  to  adjudicate  and  pay  these 
"small"  claims  In  the  event  that  Iran  and 
the  United  States  agree  to  settle  them  on  a 
lumpsum  (or  en  bloc)  liasis  rather  than  to 
arbitrate  them  before  the  TriliunaL 

Thider  implementing  agreements  signed 
on  August  17,  1961,  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  as  Fiscal  Agent  of  the 
United  States.  Bank  Martaal  Iran.  Banque 
Centrale  d'Algerle  as  escrow  agent  and  the 
Dutch  Central  Bank  and  Its  subsidiary  de- 
positary iMnk.  arbitral  awards  rendered  by 
the  Tribunal  against  Iran  In  favor  of  VS. 
nationals  are  certified  for  paymmt  by  the 
TrilMmal  and  paid  from  the  Security  Ac- 
count to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  The  Bill  would  authorise  the  reim- 
bursement to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  a  portion  of  its  expenses  Incurred  in 
oooneetion  with  ttte  Tribunal  and  the  Secu- 
rity Account  by  deducting  two  percent  from 
each  amount  received  from  the  Security  Ac- 
count tat  payment  to  a  UJB.  national  In  sat- 
isfaction of  a  Tribunal  award. 

The  question  of  further  distribution  of 
the  amounts  received  by  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  is  not  addressed  in  the 
relevant  agreements.  Since  1982,  these 
amounts  have  been  transmitted  diriectly  to 
the  VS.  national  in  whose  favor  an  award 
has  been  made  Immediately  and  without 
any  additional  deduction.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation would  not  change  this  practice. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  charged  with 
implementing  the  Claims  Settiement  Agree- 
ment of  the  Algiers  Accords.  The  Depart- 
ment monitors  Tribunal  activitiea,  analyzes 
Iranian  factual  and  legal  arguments,  and 
prepares  factual  and  legal  materials  to  sup- 
port UjS.  Government  and  U.S.  claimants' 
positions.  Since  the  Claims  Settiement 
Agreement  requires  that  private  claims  of 
less  than  $280,000  each  be  presented  by  the 
Government  of  the  national  concerned,  the 
Department  collects  all  the  information 
necessary  to  prepare  and  present  such 
claims  before  the  Tribunal.  The  Depart- 
ment also  represents  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Tribunal,  filing  claims  on  its 
bdialf  and  responding  to  claims  filed 
against  it  by  the  Government  of  Iran.  Final- 
ly, the  Department  identifies  common  legal 
issues  and  coordinates  the  presmtation  by 
Urge  and  small  private  ri»im>nt«  and  by  the 
Government  of  such  issues  liefore  the  Tri- 
bunaL  the  proposed  legislatimi  protects 
records  collected  by  the  Dn>artment  of 
State  and  other  departments  pertaining  to 
private  daims  which  may  l>e  used  by  our  ad- 
vemries  against  the  Government  or  against 
UJB.  claimants  at  the  TribunaL  At  the  same 
time  dalmants  and  legal  scholars  will  con- 


tinue to  have  access  to  government  records 

in  order  to  achieve  a  favorable  resolution  of 

VS.  claims  pending  l>ef  ore  the  TribunaL 

paovisiom  or  the  anx 

Section  1.  Short  tUU 

This  section  states  tliat  the  Bill  may  l>e 
dted  as  the  "Iran  CHaims  Act". 

Section  2.  Receipt  and  determination 

This  section  authorises  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settiement  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  a  compotient  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  adjudicate  claims  of  VS. 
nationals  sgainst  Iran  in  the  event  that 
they  are  settied  as  between  Iran  and  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  (Halms  Settiement  Agreement, 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  which  are.  in  the 
aggregate,  for  less  than  $250,000  each  (the 
"small"  claims)  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal  by  the 
United  States  Government  rather  than  the 
dalmants  themselves.  Prior  to  the  January 
19.  1982  deadline,  some  2.795  smaU  claims 
were  filed  by  the  Dmartment  of  State  with 
the  TribunaL  Arbitration  of  such  a  large 
number  of  small  daims  would  place  a  severe 
liruden  cm  the  TribunaL  The  United  States 
lias  proposed  to  Iran  that  sudi  daims  be 
settled  by  a  lump-sum  (or  en  Uoc)  agree- 
ment. If  such  a  settiement  were  negotiated, 
the  amount  recdved  in  discharge  of  tlie 
daims  thereby  settled  would  be  distributed 
among  individual  dalmants  on  the  baals  of 
adjudication  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Ccmmiission. 

Subsection  (a)  makes  dear  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  adjudicate  the  daims 
on  the  iMisia  of  title  I  of  the  International 
Claims  Settiement  Act  of  1949.  as  amoaded. 
In  the  event  of  a  settlement.  The  precise 
nature  of  a  settiement  cannot  be  preOcted. 
To  ensure  consistency  of  result  rcgardleas  of 
the  form  It  takes,  the  CnmmJaslon  la  direct- 
ed to  apply  the  terma  of  any  aettlement 
agreement,  relevant  Jurisdictional  provi- 
sions of  the  Claims  Settlement  Agreement, 
giving  consideration  to  interrnetations 
thereof  by  the  TrilnmaL  and  the  applicable 
principles  of  international  law.  Justice  and 
equity. 

Subsection  (b)  also  directs  the  Commis- 
sion to  certify  its  awards  under  section  S  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
In  accordance  with  the  provlsioos  of  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  of  that  Act.  Section  8(cXl)  cur- 
rently limits  the  Initial  payment  whidi  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  on  ac- 
count of  an  award  to  the  amount  of  $1,000 
or  the  principal  amount  of  the  award, 
whichever  is  less.  Subsection  (bXl)  of  the 
BQl  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  such  payments  to  successful 
claimants  up  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  or 
the  principal  amount  of  the  award,  wliidiev- 
er  is  less.  Payments  on  the  unpaid  *««'«'«^ 
of  awards  in  excess  of  $10.<NW  would  there- 
after be  made  in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  Section  6(c)  of  title  I  of  the 
Intematiox:2l  Claims  Settlement  Act  Sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
meat  Act  currently  reimburses  the  Govmi- 
ment  In  the  amount  of  5  percent  of  pay- 
ments made  under  sectian  8(cXl).  Subsec- 
tion (bX2)  reduces  this  recovery  to  2  percent 
to  eliminate  the  disparity  in  tlie  amoimt  de- 
ducted from  awards  rendered  by  the  TrilNi- 
nal  and  those  rmdered  by  the  Commlssian. 

Section  3.  Deductions  from  arbitrai  awards 
This  section.  conslst.lng  of  four  subsec- 
tions, establishes  the  liasic  structure  for  ef- 
fecting reimbursement  of  the  expmses  in- 
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cuned  by  the  VS.  Oovemment  on  behalf  of 
VS.  claimanU  in  connection  with  the  Inn- 
United  States  Claims  Tribunal  and  the  Se- 
curity Account.  Those  expenses  Include 
both  the  VS.  contribution  to  the  Tribunal 
for  its  capital  and  operating  expenses 
(whlcb  are  borne  equally  by  Iran  and  the 
United  States)  and  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
manacement  fees  associated  with  the  Secu- 
rity Account,  as  well  ss  the  costs  incurred 
by  VS.  Oovemment  acendes  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  connection  with  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Tribunal. 

Subsection  (a)  generally  directs  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to  deduct  the 
reimbuisement  from  each  payment  received 
from  the  Security  Account  in  satisfaction  of 
an  arbitral  award,  tndudint  any  interest 
thereon,  by  the  Tribunal  in  favor  of  a  U.S. 
claimant.  Thus,  reimbursement  is  collected 
only  fran  those  claimants  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Tribunal,  receive  a  favorable 
award  and  are  paid  from  the  Security  Ac- 
count. Those  claimants  who  do  not  benefit 
from  both  the  Tribunal  and  the  Security 
Account  would  not  be  required  to  reimburse 
the  Oovemment. 

This  subsection  establishes  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  at  two  percent  of  the  amount 
received  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
Oiven  the  expected  rate  of  awards  in  favor 
of  U.S.  nationals  and  the  fulfillment  by  the 
Oovemment  of  Iran  of  its  obll<ation  to  re- 
plenish the  Security  Account  whenever  the 
balance  therein  faUa  below  $500  mUllon. 
that  amount  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  that  portion  of  the  anticipated  costs, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  Tribunal  which  can  reasonably 
be  allocated  to  private  claimants.  The  bill  is 
not  intended  to  recoup  from  private  claim- 
ants those  costs  attributable  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  claims  by  and  against  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment itself . 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  amotmts 
deducted  for  reimbursement  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Its  expenses  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  mlaoellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
The  agencies  Incurring  expenses  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  Tribunal  will  not  be  able  to 
use  any  of  these  funds.  Rather,  the  agencies 
will  be  responsible  for  Justifying  to  the  Con- 
gress appropriations  in  amounts  necessary 
to  pay  their  expenses.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  would  be  reimbursed 
under  the  provisions  of  section  (5). 

Subsection  (c)  makes  clear  that  the  au- 
thority to  make  the  deductions  provided  by 
this  section  does  not  otherwise  affect  the 
distribution  of  amounts  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  satisfaction  of  awards 
by  the  Tribunal.  After  the  two  percent  de- 
duction is  made,  the  balance  of  the  award 
would  be  transmitted  in  full  and  at  once  to 
the  successful  claimant,  as  has  been  done  to 
tete. 

Subsection  (d)  establishes  June  7,  1983  ss 
the  effecthre  date  of  thta  section.  On  that 
date,  the  Treasury  Department  Issued  a  di- 
rective license  under  the  authority  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Act  au- 
thorising the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  to  deduct  two  percent  of  each  amount 
received  In  satisfaction  of  an  award  of  the 
Tribunal  and  to  pay  the  balance  immediate- 
ly thereafter  to  the  awardee  without  fur- 
ther deduction  or  alteration.  Monies  so  de- 
ducted have  been  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
miscellaneous  receipts.  However,  suit  has 
been  brought  in  the  VS.  Claims  Court  chal- 
lenging the  use  of  this  general  statutory  au- 
thority. This  subsection  is  Intended  to  ratify 
the  Treasury  Department's  action  in  Issuing 
the  directive  license,  and  to  give  Congress 


an  independent  opportunity  to  review  and 
approve  the  amount  and  character  of  these 
deductions. 

Section  4.  En  Noc  settlement 
Section  4  provides  an  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement for  a  two  percent  deduction  tn 
the  case  of  any  amount  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  satisfaction  of  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  which  are 
to  be  adjudicated  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  Section  2(bK2>  of 
the  Bill  separately  provides  for  a  two  per- 
cent deduction  from  each  payment  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  as  reimburse- 
ment for  VS.  Oovemment  expenses  In  the 
case  of  claims  decided  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  exception  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Bill,  U.S.  nationals  with  claims 
against  Iran  which  were  adjudicated  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
rather  than  the  Tribunal  could  be  subjected 
to  duplicative  deductions  from  their 
awards— first  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
under  section  3(a),  and  second  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  under  section  2(bX2)  of  the 
Bill. 
Section  S.  Rein^ninement  to  the  Federal 

Reserve  fianJk 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  for  its  expenses  in 
acting  as  Fiscal  Agent  of  the  United  States, 
in  connection  with  hanking  arrangements 
which  implement  the  Aiglets  Accords.  That 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  which  are  appro- 
priately related  to  the  arbitration  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  of  n.S.  nationals  has  been 
taken  into  account  in  the  establishment  of 
the  level  of  reimbursement  to  be  deducted 
from  awards  under  section  3(a>  of  the  Bill. 
The  section  is  intended  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  such  reimbursements  in  the  context 
of  this  arbitration,  rather  than  rely  on  the 
more  general  authority  of  sections  321  and 
3302  of  UUe  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 
Section  t.  Conjidentialitv  of  records 
This  section  would  allow  the  maintenance 
of  the  confidentiality  of  records  pertaining 
to  the  arbitration  of  claims  before  the  Iran- 
United  States  Claim  Tribunal  by  exempting 
these  records  from  the  Freedmn  of  Informa- 
Uon  Act.  5  U.S.C.  i  553(bH3).  The  majority 
of  claims  pending  before  the  Tribunal  have 
been  brought  by  United  States  nationals 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Iran,  seeking  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  compensation  for  losses 
suffe.ed  tut  a  result  of  the  revolution  in 
Iran.  Pursuant  to  the  Tribunal's  own  Rules 
of  Procedure,  pleadings  and  other  materials 
filed  by  claimants  are  not  publicly  available. 
Most  claimants  also  treat  materials  concern- 
ing their  claims  as  confidential. 

The  United  States  Oovemment,  through 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice  and 
Treasury,  play  a  unique  role  in  the  arbitra- 
tion of  claims  before  the  Iran-United  States 
Claims  Tribunal.  The  Department  of  State, 
through  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  and 
the  VS.  Agent  at  the  Tribunal,  acts  ss.the 
legal  representative  of  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  and  presents  the  claims  of  the 
2,795  United  States  nationals  whose  claims 
are  for  less  than  1250,000  each.  In  order  to 
provide  proper  representation,  the  Depart- 
ment monitors  Tribunal  activities,  analyzes 
factual  and  legal  arguments,  and  prepares 
memorials  and  other  legal  submissions  in 
support  of  U^  positions.  It  is  thus  in  a 
unique  position  to  sssist  the  more  than  600 
or  so  United  States  nationals  with  claims  of 


$250,000  or  more  in  presenting  their  claims 
directly  to  the  Tribunal  by  serving  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  Tribunal 
developmmts  and  by  coordinating  the  pres- 
entation of  U.S.  positicms  before  the  Tribu- 
naL  The  Departments  of  Justice  and  Treas- 
ury also  play  an  Important  role  in  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  private  claimant  in- 
formation and  formulation  of  VS.  positions. 

The  disclosxire  provisions  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  Impair  the  Departments' 
ability  to  carry  out  these  vital  functions  by 
inhibiting  the  flow  of  information.  Private 
claimants  cannot  be  assured  that  the  confi- 
dential information  which  they  provide  to 
the  Oovemment  either  in  support  of  their 
claim  or  their  legal  positions  will  be  protect- 
ed; release  of  certain  Information  may  Jeop- 
ardise the  safety  of  certain  claimants  or 
their  relatives  or  the  ability  of  the  claimant 
to  settle  the  claim:  and  docimients  received 
on  a  basis  of  confidentiality  from  the  Tribu- 
nal, unless  classified,  may  be  required  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  public.  In  addition,  coordi- 
nation of  proposed  positions  and  arguments 
with  a  group  of  claimants  could  be  found  to 
constitute  public  disclosure. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  Bill  requires  that 
claims  and  responsive  pleadings  filed  at  the 
Tribunal  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Oovenmient. 
as  well  as  awards,  rules,  and  other  decisions 
of  the  Tribunal,  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  The  United  States,  however,  would 
be  able  to  respect  the  Tribunal's  policy  of 
confidentiality  for  certain  types  of  informa- 
tion. In  general,  arbitral  proceedings  In  Indi- 
vidual claims  are  conducted  privately  by  the 
Tribunal,  which  does  not  make  public  plead- 
ings and  other  legal  or  factual  documents 
submitted  in  support  of  those  claims.  More- 
over, under  the  Tribunal's  Rules  of  Proce- 
dure, a  claimant  may  request  that  an  award 
not  be  made  public  or  that  only  portions  of 
the  award  from  which  the  identity  of  the 
parties,  other  Identifying  facts  and  trade  se- 
crets have  been  deleted  be  made  public.  The 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  authorized 
under  this  paragraph  to  withhold  from  pul>- 
llcation  those  portions  excised  by  the  Tribu- 
nal. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  Bill  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  make  records  pertaining  to 
the  arbitration  of  claims  at  the  Iran-United 
States  Claims  Tribunal  available  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  after  determining  that  in  spe- 
cial circumstances  Justice  requires  such  dis- 
closure. 

Insofar  as  an  individual's  files  are  con- 
cerned, the  Privacy  Act  remains  applicable. 

U.S.  DBPASTifxiiT  or  State. 
Washington.  DC.  March  21,  J9S5. 
Hon.  Obokok  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DiAK  Ma.  PaniDKirr  I  transmit  herewith 
a  bill  to  authorize  various  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  take  certain  actions  in 
furtherance  of  the  settlement  of  claims  be- 
tween United  States  nationals  and  the  Oov- 
emment of  Iran  pursuant  to  the  Algiers  Ac- 
cords of  January  19,  1981.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation would  authorize  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  adjudicate  cer- 
tain of  those  claims  in  the  event  they  are 
settled  by  bilateral  agreement  between  Iran 
and  the  United  States.  It  would  also  author- 
ize the  recovery  from  successful  claimants 
of  a  portion  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  in  connection 
with  the  arbitration  of  claims  before  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal  at  The 
Hague.  Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  for  its 
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fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States 
imtation  of  the  hostage  re- 
nts and  would  maintain  the 
of  certain  records  pertaining 
ion  of  claims  befme  the  Tri- 


bunal ThU  bill  was  originally  introduced  by 
request  Inihe  07th  Congress  as  B.  3987  and 
In  the  98tti  Congress  as  &  1073  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  it. 

Under  tne  Algiers  Accords  which  led  to 
the  releases  of  the  53  American  hostages  in 
Tehran,  the  United  States  and  Iran  agreed 
among  other  things  to  refer  certain  daims 
of  UJB.  nationals  against  Iran  to  binding  ar- 
bitration before  a  newly  created  arbitral 
body,  the  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribu- 
nal. Some  #f  those  claims  had  been  pending 
In  VS  ooutu  and  had  beoi  the  subject  of 
Judidal  Injunctions  and  courtH>rdered  at- 
tachments. Pursuant  to  the  Accords,  once 
the  hostag^  had  been  released,  the  United 
States  reviiked  the  regulatory  authority  for 
those  attsichmenU  and  injunctions,  thus 
rendering  them  null  and  void.  Following  an 
intensive  itview  of  the  Accords  by  the  Ad- 
minlstratioki.  Utigation  involving  claims 
which  might  be  presented  to  the  Tribunal 
wss  suspekided  by  Executive  Order  No. 
13394.  issiled  on  February  34.  1981.  That 
action.  an4  steps  taken  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministratidn  in  implementation  of  the  hos- 
tage release  agreements,  were  upheld  by  the 
United  StdtM  Supreme  Court  In  Its  decision 
in  f>ame*  ^  JToore  v.  Regan  on  July  3. 1981. 

Under  tbe  Accords,  the  Iran-United  States 
Claims  "nlbuiua  is  charged  with  deciding 
the  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran 
arising  out  of  debts,  contracts,  expropria- 
tions or  other  measures  affecting  property 
rights.  Tlte  Tribunal,  whose  members  in- 
clude three  appointed  by  the  United  States, 
three  by  Itan.  and  three  third-oountiy  arbi- 
trators, ccntlnues  to  adjudicate  the  several 
thousand  tiaims  f Ued  before  It  by  the  Janu- 
ary 19.  1983  deadline.  The  Accords  provide 
that  the  "tribunal  shall  decide  aU  cases  on 
the  basis  af  respect  for  law.  and  that  its  de- 
cisions st4ll  be  final  and  binding.  The  Ac- 
cords als^  provide  that  the  Tribunal's 
awards  shgll  be  enf  orceaUe  In  the  courts  of 
any  nation  in  accordance  with  its  laws. 

To  helpjassure  payment  of  awards  of  the 
Tribunal  m  favor  of  U.S.  nationals,  some  of 
whom  haj  been  successful  In  Obtaining  at- 
tachments against  Iranian  assets  and  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  a  Security  Ac- 
count was  also  established  at  a  specifically 
established,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Dutch  Central  Bank.  The  Account  was 
funded  at;  an  initial  level  of  $1  bOlkm  from 
certain  Iranian  assets  and  properties  In  the 
United  States.  Under  the  Aoc(»ds.  Iran  has 
an  obll^tton  to  replenish  the  Security  Ac- 
count whoever  payments  to  successful  UJB. 
claimants  Icause  it  to  fall  below  $500  million. 
To  date.  lUie  Tribunal  has  awarded  success- 
ful VS.  claimants  principal  and  Interest  to- 
talling ov4r  $318  mllUon. 

The  Accords  provide  that  the  claims  of 
U.S.  nationals  against  Iran  for  less  than 
$350,000  each  (the  "small"  dalms)  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  Tribunal  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States,  while  U.S.  na- 
tionals with  claims  of  $390,000  or  more  rep- 
resent themselves  directly.  Following  an  ex- 
tensive registration  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  9tate  f  Ued  some  2.795  smaU  claims 
with  the  t^bunal  on  January  18. 1983.  The 
adjudication  of  such  a  large  number  of 
claims  r^resents  an  enormous  undertaking 
for  the  T^bunal  which  could  delay  the  dis- 
position Of  himdreds  of  "large"  claims  of 
U.S.  nationals.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
posed to  Iran  that  the  mall  claims  be  set- 


tled through  negotiation  of  a  en  bloc  settle- 
ment. If  a  satisfactory  settlement  can  be  ite- 
goUated.  these  claims  would  then  have  to  be 
Individually  adjudicated.  The  enclosed  bill 
would  authorize  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  decide  claims  thus  set- 
tled In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
procedures  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  relevant  claims  settle- 
ment agreement.  This  explicit  authorization 
Is  necessary  to  clarify  the  Commission's 
ability  to  adjudicate  the  claims  under  Title  I 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
Paymmt  of  the  Ccmunisslon's  awards  would 
be  made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Act.  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  make  ini- 
tial payments  in  the  amount  of  up  to 
$10,000.  as  opposed  to  the  leaser  amounts 
currently  provided  by  law. 

Under  the  Claims  Settlement  Agreement, 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  Tribunal  are 
borne  equally  by  the  Oovemments  of  the 
United  States  and  Iran.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Treasury,  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
have  incurred  direct  and  indirect  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  the  Tribunal  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  management  of  the  Security 
Account.  The  United  States  Oovemment 
also  provides  many  valuable  services  to 
United  States  claimants,  such  as  the  service 
of  documents  and  the  presentation  of  posi- 
tions and  supporting  legal  arguments  on 
major  issues  of  common  interest. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require 
successful  claimants  to  help  bear  the  costs 
of  those  services  from  which  they  l>enefit. 
More  specifically,  it  would  permit  the  Oov- 
emment to  recover  a  portion  of  its  expenses 
by  authorteing  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  to  deduct  an  amount  equal  to  two 
percent  of  any  payment  from  the  Security 
Account  in  satisfaction  of  an  award  of  the 
Tribunal  in  favor  of  a  U.S.  national.  The 
amounts  thus  deducted  will  be  deposited 
into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  agencies  incurring  those  expenses 
will  not  directly  benefit  from  the  deduction, 
but  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  Justi- 
fying to  the  Congress  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  pay  their  expenses.  The  reimburse- 
ment will  be  collected  only  from  those  VS. 
claimants  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, receive  a  favorable  award,  and  are 
paid  from  the  Security  Account.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  once  the  deduction  has 
been  made,  payments  to  U.S.  claimants  will 
be  made  without  further  delay  or  any  addi- 
tional deductions. 

Pursuant  to  a  directive  license  issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department  on  June  7,  1983 
under  the  authority  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  Act,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  has  been  making  a 
two  percent  deduction,  and  depositing  the 
proceeds  into  miscellaneous  receipts,  from 
amounts  received  to  date  from  the  Security 
Account  in  satisfaction  of  awards  of  the  Tri- 
bimal.  However,  suit  has  l>een  brought  in 
the  U.S.  Claims  Court  challenging  the  use 
of  this  general  statutory  authority.  The  bill 
would  ratify  the  two  percent  deduction  ret- 
roactively, and  thus  will  give  Congress  an  in- 
dependent opportunity  to  review  and  ap- 
prove the  amount  and  character  of  these  de- 
ductions. 

The  bill  also  includes  two  technical  sec- 
tions Intended  (a)  to  preclude  duplicate  de- 
ductions from  payments  to  claimants  whose 
claims    are    adjudicated    by    the    Foreign 


Claims  Settlement  Commission  and  (b)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reimburae  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  for  expenaea.lt  has  inctuted  as  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States  In  implementa- 
tion of  the  Algien  Accords. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  resolve  a  dilemma 
created  by  the  requirements  of  the  Fieedom 
of  Information  Act.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
most  favoraMe  resolution  of  both  private 
and  public  VS.  claims  before  the  Iran- 
United  States  Claims  Tribunal,  the  United 
States  needs  to  be  able  to  collect  informa- 
tion from  UjS.  claimants  and  share  Informa- 
tion with  them.  Such  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination is  impaired  by  the  absence  of 
specific  legislatifm  on  public  diaclnsnre.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  provide  appropri- 
ate rules  for  maintaining  the  confidentiality 
of  records  pertaining  to  arbitration  of  pri- 
vate claims  before  the  TribunaL 

The  claims  settlement  process  put  In 
motion  by  the  Algiers  Accords  represents 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  significant  ef- 
forts of  its  type  in  recent  UjS.  or  interna- 
tional practice.  It  includea  the  claims  of 
thousands  of  UjS.  nationals,  involving  bO- 
llons  of  dollars  in  debts,  contracts,  invest- 
ments, and  other  commercial  rdatkmahlps 
interrupted  by  the  Islamic  Revolution  In 
Iran.  The  successful  and  expeditious  resolu- 
tion of  those  claims  remains  an  important 
objective  of  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy.  This  bill  would  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  these  ends  and  I  urge  its  early  pas- 
sage. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  bill  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President 
Sincerely, 

J.  Edwakd  Fox. 
AeUng  Assistant  Secretary.  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs.m 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Hawkxhs): 
S.  772.  A  bill  to  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Htiman  Services  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  health  effects 
of  cocaine  use:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

COCAim  Aim  HEALTH  BEPOBTIIIO  ACT 

•  BCr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  "Cocaine  and 
Health  Reporting  Act"  to  require  a 
Report  to  the  Nation  on  the  health  ef- 
fects of  cocaine.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Senator  Hawkins,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Chilib^n.  Family,  Drugs  and  Alco- 
holism, is  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

This  Nation  is  in  the  grips  of  a  co- 
caine epidemic.  One  out  of  every  ten 
Americans  reports  that  they  have 
tried  cocaine  at  least  once.  As  many  as 
10  million  Americans  are  regular  abus- 
ers of  this  drug,  and  every  day  an  esti- 
mated 5.000  teenagers  and  adults  try 
cocaine  for  the  first  time. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  that  co- 
caine abuse  has  spread  to  every  popu- 
lation group.  Despite  the  fact  that  one 
million  Americans  are  so  dependent  on 
cocaine  that  they  cannot  stop  using  it. 
the  myth  persists  that  cocaine  is  not 
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•ddietlve.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  bm  I 
introduce  today  to  dlQXMe  of  thmt 
myth  ooce  and  for  all  in  clear,  unmls- 
takeaUe.  and  authoritative  terms  that 
the  average  penon  can  understand. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  triennial  re- 
ports to  Ccmgress  issued  in  January 
1984.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  states  that  there  is  a 
need  for  greater  attention  to  many  of 
the  scientific  and  therapeutic  issues 
surrounding  cocaine  abuse.  This 
report  recognises  that  the  mechanisms 
by  which  the  physical  and  mental 
health  problems  associated  with  co- 
caine abuse  "have  not  been  thorough- 
ly delineated." 

At  one  point,  the  report  indicates 
that  cocaine  is  addictive,  yet  at  an- 
other point  it  indicates  that  evidence 
of  comine's  addictive  o^Miblllty  is  only 
preliminary.  As  long  as  there  is  inad- 
equate and  inconclusive  information 
about  cocaine,  millions  of  Americans 
can  be  expected  to  become  cocaine 
abusers.  They  will  believe  that  they 
are  immune  to  its  dependence-produc- 
ing properties. 

As  this  report  recognizes:  What  is 
not  well  ^predated  is  the  quite  dif- 
ferent spectrum  of  effects  and  conse- 
quences at  higher  and  more  frequent 
doses.  UntU  that  is  fully  accepted  and 
understood  by  potential  users,  one 
might  expect  increasing  popularity  of 


The  first  triennial  report  concludes 
its  review  of  cocaine  by  citing  a 
number  of  important  questions  that 
remain.  Although  organ  damage  has 
not  been  noted  in  humans.  It  has  been 
noted  in  laboratory  animals.  Other 
questions  concern  cocaine's  ability  to 
induce  psychosis  and  the  effects  of  co- 
caine when  used  with  other  drugs  or 
with  the  additives  to  cocaine  sold  in 
the  illicit  market. 

No  one  believes  that  complete  infor- 
mation alone  wUl  end  this  country's 
cocaine  problem.  However,  there  are 
people  who  might  not  ever  try  cocaine 
if  it  lost  its  reputation  as  a  benign  rec- 
reational drug.  Deglamorizing  cocaine 
will  help  to  reduce  peer  pressure  to 
use  it. 

No  one  approach  to  our  national 
drug  epidemic  will  worli.  We  must 
have  a  comprehensive  strategy  that  in- 
cludes effective  law  enforcement,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  efforts.  This 
bill  is  not  offered  as  a  panacea,  but  as 
an  important  element  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Cocaine  and  Health  Re- 
porting Act  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro 
in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
ranaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

8.77a 
Be  it  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RevrteenUMvet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  ateemUed,  That  this 


Aet  may   be  cited  aa  the   "Cocaine  and 
Health  Report  Act  of  IMS". 
Sac  2.  (a)  The  Congreaa  finds  that— 

(1)  two-thirds  of  all  American  young 
people  try  an  Illicit  drug  before  they  finish 
high  school; 

(2)  M  percent  of  all  Americans  have  uaed 
illicit  drugs  during  the  past  year, 

(3)  drug  abuse  has  penetrated  every  part 
of  the  population: 

(4)  more  than  SO  percent  of  all  crime  is  re- 
lated to  drug  abuse,  and  violent  crime  per- 
meates the  population  of  drug  abusers: 

(5)  one  of  the  most  dangerous  drugs  that 
produces  dependence  is  cocaine,  and  there  is 
significant  evidence  that  cocaine  is  addict- 
ive: 

(6)  between  S.000.000  and  10.000,000 
Americans  uae  cocaine  at  least  once  a 
month,  an  estimated  1,000,000  Americans 
are  so  dependent  on  cocaine  that  they  are 
unable  to  stop  cocaine  uae,  and  an  estimated 
S.OOO  Americans  try  cocaine  for  the  first 
time  each  day; 

(7)  cocaine  use  has  reached  such  epidemic 
levels  in  recent  years  among  so  many  popu- 
lation groups  that  cocaine  is  now  cited  ss 
the  drug  of  greatest  national  concern  in  the 
First  Triennial  Report  to  Congress  on  Drug 
Abuse  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himan  Services: 

(8)  such  report  Indicates  that  many  impor- 
tant qxiestions  regarding  the  health  conse- 
quences of  cocaine  abuse  have  not  been  ade- 
quately answered;  and 

(9)  If  authoritative  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions are  presented  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  a  language 
and  format  that  are  readily  understood  by 
the  average  reader,  a  significant  contribu- 
tion wUl  be  made  to  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional campaign  against  drug  abuse. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  By  September  30, 1986,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  Oenerml  of 
the  United  States  and  other  appropriate  tn- 
dlviduala,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  which  contains— 

( 1 )  current  information  on  the  health  con- 
sequences of  cocaine  use.  whether  alone  or 
In  combination  with  other  drugs.  Including 
detailed  Information  on— 

(A)  possible  damage  to  human  organs 
which  may  res\ilt  from  cocaine  uae; 

(B)  the  physical  and  mental  health  conse- 
quences of  occasional,  regular,  and  chronic 
cocaine  abuse:  and 

(C)  the  addictive  potential  of  cocaine; 
(3)  a  specification  of— 

(A)  the  percentage  of  the  total  numtier  of 
cocaine  abusers  In  the  United  States  who 
have  succeeded  In  breaking  their  depend- 
ence on  cocaine:  and 

(B)  an  allocation  of  the  percentage  speci- 
fied under  subparagraph  (A)  among  dlffer- 
eat  levels  of  cocaine  abuse  and  dependence; 

(3)  a  speclflcaU<»  of— 

(A)  the  percentage  of  the  total  nimiber  of 
cocaine  abusers  in  the  United  States  who 
have  been  treated  for  cocaine  abuse  and 
who  have  failed  to  break  their  dependence 
on  cocaine:  and 

(B)  an  allocation  of  the  percentage  speci- 
fied imder  subparagraph  (A)  among  differ- 
ent levels  of  cocaine  abuse  and  dependence: 

(4)  information  concerning  the  effects  of 
cocaine  abuse  on  families  of  cocaine  abus- 
ers; 

<S)  information  concerning  the  impact  of 
cocaine  abuse  on  automobile  accident  rates 
and  deaths: 

(6)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  providing 
hospital  physician,  and  mental  health  serv- 


ices to  treat  the  various  physical  and  mental 
disorders  associated  with  and  resulting  from 
cocaine  abuse,  and  an  estimate  of  the  costs 
of  providing  drug  rehabilitation  services  to 
cocaine  abusers:  and 

(7)  such  recommendations  for  legislative, 
administrative,  and  other  action  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 

(b>  Not  Uter  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shsll  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  preliminary  report  concerning  the  matters 
q>ecified  In  sulxection  (a). 

(c>  The  reports  required  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shsll  be  written  In  such  style,  and 
shall  be  presented  In  such  format,  as  may  be 
readily  understood  by  the  average  reader, 
and  as  may  lie  useful  to  dr\ig  prevention  and 
treatment  programs. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  and 
make  available  to  the  public  the  reports  re- 
quired by  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
8.  773.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Raul  Espinoza  Madariaga,  his 
wife,  BCaria  Inez,  his  son,  Felipe 
Andres,  and  daughter,  Claudia  Paola; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SXUBr  OP  MAD*SIi>0>  FAIOLT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  for  Dr. 
Oscar  Raul  E^inoza  Madariaga.  his 
wife  Inez  and  their  children  Claudia 
and  Felipe  so  that  they  may  ultimate- 
ly be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permuient  residence  status.  Dr.  Raul 
Espinoza  entered  this  country  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1977,  as  a  J-1  nonimmigrant 
to  participate  in  an  exchange  visitor 
program  as  a  post  graduate  medical 
trainee.  This  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  Education  Commission  for  Foreign 
Medical  Oraduates  to  provide  a  period 
of  orientation  in  American  medicine, 
culture,  and  language  training.  Dr. 
Espinoza's  wife  Inez  and  the  couple's 
two  children.  Claudia  and  Felipe  came 
to  the  United  States  on  November  11, 
1977  to  Join  Dr.  Espinoza. 

Dr.  Espinoza  is  currently  practicing 
medicine  in  the  city  of  Fairfield,  TX. 
Although  there  are  four  other  physi- 
cians in  the  city.  Dr.  Espinoza  is  the 
only  surgeon.  He  serves  the  citizens  of 
Fairfield  and  surrounding  rural  com- 
mimities.  The  nearest  large  medical 
facilities  are  between  60  and  110  miles 
away.  The  risk  of  a  drive  that  distance 
for  surgical  assistance  could  Jeopardize 
the  life  of  many  of  the  residents  in  the 
community  that  Dr.  Espinoza  serves. 
Additionally.  Dr.  Espinoza  speaks  both 
English  and  Spanish  and  is  able  to 
provide  health  related  services  to  the 
Spanish  spealdng  people  in  the  area. 

Since  Dr.  Espinoza  entered  the 
United  States  after  January  10,  1977. 
he  is  subject  to  a  2  year  foreign  resi- 
dency requirement.  As  a  foreign  medi- 
cal graduate,  he  is  not  eligible  for  a 
waiver  of  the  2  year  foreign  residency 
requirement  under  section  212(e)  of 
the  Immigration  Nationality  Act.  Dr. 
Espinoza  was  licensed  to  practice  med- 
icine in  the  State  of  Texas  in  1980. 
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Several  tommunlty  leaders  in  Fair- 
field have  I  asked  me  to  introduce  this 
legislation!  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Espinoza, 
because  o|  his  tremendous  contribu- 
tion and  service  to  the  people  of  Fair- 
field and  buter  lying  areas.  I  admire 
Dr.  Espinoza's  dedication  and  know  of 
no  reason  I  why  my  bill  should  not  be 
enacted  s^Uy  into  law. 

By  l^r.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fo|u>.  and  Mr.  ZosniSKT): 

S.  774.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States  and  en- 
courage ekports  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  Jsipanese  nontarlff  trade  bar- 
riers; to  the  Committee  <m  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chxus  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  mpear  at  an- 
other point  in  today's  Rxcobd.) 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  775.  4  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation; Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  al- 
ternative regional  trigger,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  . 

HSOIOHAL  mmiFLOTimrr  OOMFmATIOII  ACT 

•  ytr.  BCMSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  sfn  Introducing  the  Regional 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1985  which  addresses  several  concerns 
I  have  with  ovir  current  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs. 

There  i^  three  programs  now  in  op- 
eration, "me  first  is  the  traditional  un- 
employment compensation  [UCl  pro- 
gram that  is  run  by  the  States  and  fi- 
nanced by  State-set  employer  pajnroll 
taxes.  Stsltes  are  allowed  a  fair  amount 
of  discretton  in  setting  benefit  levels 
and  tax  rates  so  there  exists  a  range  of 
benefits  through  the  50  States. 

The  sebond.  the  extooded  benefit 
[EBl  program,  was  created  by  Con- 
gress to  ataist  in  times  of  economic  dis- 
tress and  is  funded  by  50  percent  Fed- 
eral 50  percent  State-set  employer 
payroU  tauces.  EB  is  "triggered"  on 
when  an  {Individual  State's  unemploy- 
ment rale  meets  a  certain  criteria. 
Once  triggered  on  the  unemployed  in 
the  Statb  who  have  run  out  of  regular 
UC  benefits  are  eligible  for  up  to  13 
addltlcmaft  weeks  of  benefits. 

To  trigker  on  States  must  now  have 
an  insured  unemployment  rate  [lURl 
of  at  leaist  5  percent  and  their  lUR 
must  be  kt  least  20  percent  of  the  av- 
erage level  over  the  past  2  years.  The 
lUR  is  figured  by  dividing  the  number 
of  recipients  of  UC  by  the  total 
nimiber  6f  people  woiking  in  Jobs  cov- 
ered by  unembloymmt  insurance. 
States  t^ger  off  when  either  their 
lUR  falU  below  5  percent  and/or  they 
no  longer  meet  the  120-percent  re- 
quirements. 

The  final  program  is  Federal  supple- 
mental oon^Mosation  [F8C1  which  is 
funded  ^y  the  Federal  Oovercment. 
FSC  bettn  in  1982  and  has  been  ex- 
tended three  times,  tout  will  expire  on 
March  31. 1985.  FSC  has  provided  ben- 


efits to  unemployed  individuals  whose 
other  benefits— UC  or  EB— have  ex- 
pired. The  pn^^wiiim  number  of  weelts 
is  determined  by  each  State's  lUR. 
with  a  range  of  8  to  14  weeks  of  addi- 
tional benefits. 

Unfortunately,  these  programs  have 
not  worked  the  way  we  had  hoped.  In- 
stead of  having  EB  available  to  assist 
the  longer-term  unemployed,  we  found 
that  many  States  were  not  eligible  for 
EB.  We  also  discovered  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  FSC  program 
took  on  the  role  EB  should  have  held. 
And  now.  with  the  FSC  program 
ending,  it  is  dear  that  we  must  look 
for  ways  to  improve  the  EB  program. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  \b  de- 
signed to  do.  As  I  see  it.  there  are 
three  basic  problems  with  the  current 

EB  program.  

First,  in  computing  the  lUR  only 
those  receiving  regular  UC  are  count- 
ed. Those  who  have  had  their  benefits 
expire  or  who  are  receiving  FSC  bene- 
fits are  not  figured  into  the  quotient— 
and  these  are  the  folks  the  program  is 
desiffied  to  help!  This  means  that 
States  suffering  from  long-term  unem- 
ployment can  see  their  lUR  dropping 
even  while  their  total  unemployment 
rate  is  going  up! 

Second,  to  qualify  for  EB  States 
must  meet  the  120-percent  rule.  This 
means  States  that  experienced  pro- 
longed high  unemplosmient  often  find 
they  cannot  meet  this  test  and  thus 
don't  qualify.  Again.  States  which 
seems  to  logically  belong  on  EB  are 
nu. 

Third.  States  that  have  pockets  of 
very  high  unemplojmient — heavy  in- 
dustrial regions  for  example— often 
don't  trigger  on  because  the  balance  of 
the  State  is  doing  moderately  well. 
This  means  that  areas  we  have  at- 
tempted to  target  for  assistance  with 
the  Jobs  bill,  the  Job  Training  and 
Partnership  Act  [JTPA].  the  Maybank 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
foise  appropriations,  and  the  surplus 
labor  area  programs  are  not  specifical- 
ly served  at  all  by  a  basic  unemploy- 
ment assistance  program. 

M^  bill  tries  to  address  these  three 
concerns  with  what  I  believe  is  a  rea- 
smable  and  realistic  approach.  It  con- 
tains four  changes  from  current  law: 

First,  substate  regions,  defined  as 
service  delivery  areas,  set  up  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  will  be 
eligible  for  EB  is  their  lUR  is  5  per- 
(xnt. 

Second,  regions  will  also  be  allowed 
to  qualify  for  ES  if  their  total  onploy- 
ment  rate  is  1.75  times  the  national 
unemplojrment  rate;  and  is  at  least  12 
percent.  With  our  national  rate  now  at 
7.3  percent,  the  region  would  trigger 
on  with  an  average  unemployment 
rate  over  the  past  3  months  of  12.8 
percent.  

Third,  in  computing  the  lUR  recipi- 
ents of  FSC— or  other  future  tempo- 


rary supplonental  benefits— should  be 
included  along  with  those  on  the  regu- 
lar UC. 

Fourth,  the  lUR  necessary  for 
States  to  trigger  on  will  be  increased 
to  5.5  percent,  with  the  6  percent 
State  option  retained. 

I  believe  this  approaidi  much  better 
addresses  the  problems  of  long-term 
unemployment  and  the  pockets  of 
hi^  unenvloyment  we  see  around  the 
Nation.  It  is  also  easier  to  administer 
than  previous  substate  plans  because 
it  taps  into  an  already  existing  set  of 
regions.  The  SDA's  as  designed  by  the 
JTPA  and  set  up  by  the  Governors. 
consist  of  areas  of  similar  interests 
and  economic  activities  with  overall 
populations  of  each  SDA  also  relative- 
ly uniform. 

Governors  now  appcwtion  their 
State's  share  of  Job  training  moneys 
on  a  formula  basis  of:  one-third  rela- 
tive unemployment;  one-third  excess 
unemplojnnent— amount  above  4.5  per- 
cent—and one-third  ntmiber  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged— as  defined 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
means  each  SDA  will  need  to  deter- 
mine its  unemplojrment  rate  and  could 
then  fairly  easily  figure  its  lUR.  So. 
administratively  we  have  ready-made 
regions  that  can  be  adapted  to  a  re- 
gional EB  program. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wUl  carefully 
review  the  legislation  I  am  proposing. 
And  also  recognize  these  sinu>le  facts— 
the  (nirrent  EB  program  is  serving 
only  two  States.  Alaska  and  West  IHr- 
gjnla.  and  over  the  past  2  years  each 
of  us  has  areas  of  our  State  that  would 
benefit  from  this  bilL  I  hope  it  wHl  re- 
ceive widespread  support.  In  Minneso- 
ta, the  hard-pressed  Iron  Range  of 
northeastern  Minnesota  would  imme- 
diately qualify,  and  several  other 
SDA's  could  potentially  trigger  on 
through  their  lUR's. 

Long-term  unemployment,  or  struc- 
tural unemployment,  are  problems 
that  dont  Just  go  away  overnight.  And 
for  areas  of  the  country  dependmt  on 
steel  employmmt  the  problem  is  even 
more  difficult.  The  Inm  Range  in  Min- 
nesota is  such  an  area.  The  unonploy- 
ment  rate  up  there  has  hovered 
around  20  percent  for  the  past  several 
years. 

And  when  you  visit  these  areas  you 
see  that  chronic  long-term  imemploy- 
ment  means  more  than  Just  no  work. 
The  cumulative  effects  on  families, 
community  organisations  and  commu- 
nities themselves  can  be  devastating.  I 
believe  the  reforms  in  my  bill  are  a 
small  step  to  take  to  help  these  people 
out. 

lb.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 
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Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  Houee  of 
npreaentatlvet  of  Ote  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica iM  Congrtu  aaaemUed. 


Baenom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Reclooal  Unemployment  Compenntlon 
Act  of  IMS". 

UOIOHAL  TBIOOn 

8k.  a.  Sectkm  303  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended     Unemployment     Compenaation 
Act  of  1970 1>  amended  by  addlns  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  nibaeetlon: 
"Alternative  Redonal  Trigger 

"(fXl)  A  SUte  may  be  Uw  provide  that 
extended  beneflt  periods  with  respect  to 
■ucfa  State  ahaJl  be  eatablished  on  a  regional 
baaia  under  this  subsection,  rather  than  on 
a  Statewide  basis  under  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(3XA)  U  a  State  chooses  to  establish  ex- 
tended benefit  periods  on  a  regional  basis, 
the  determination  for  each  region  within 
such  State  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  re- 
gional 'aa'  and  'off  Indicators. 

"<B)  There  is  a  regional  'on'  indicator  for 
a  week  if.  for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
week  and  the  immediately  preceding  twelve 
weeks— 

"(1)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
such  region  equals  or  exceeds  5  percent:  or 

"(ii)  the  total  unemployment  rate  for  such 
region  (as  certified  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency)  equals  or  exceeds  12  percent  and 
equals  or  exceeds  175  percent  of  the  nation- 
al total  unemployment  rate:  or 

"(iH)  at  the  option  of  the  SUte.  U  the  rate 
of  insured  unemployment  for  the  State 
equals  or  exceeds  6  percent.  In  which  case 
there  shall  be  a  regional  'on'  indicator  for 
region  within  the  State. 

"(C)  There  is  a  regional  'off  Indicator  for 
a  week  if  there  is  not  an  'on'  Indicator  for 
such  week. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'region'  means  a  Service  Delivery  Area 
as  defined  for  purposes  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

"(4)  An  Individual  shall  be  considered  to 
be  in  the  region  In  which  he  was  last  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibU- 
Ity  for  regular  compensation.". 

MOBinCATION  or  STATS  TXIOCKH 

Sac.  3.  (a)  SecUon  202(d)<lKB)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "S.S  percent". 

(b)  Section  303(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
In  the  matter  following  paragraph  (2)  by 
striking  out  "S"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"5.5". 

MODiriCATioii  or  ofsTraxD  nrnnrLOTifxirr 

■ATX 

Sk.  4.  Section  303(eXl)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "regular  com- 
pensation" the  following:  ",  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation,  or  any  Federal  pro- 
gram of  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
aation payable  only  upon  exhaustion  of  reg- 
ular and  extended  compensation".* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chilis.  Mr.  Bsasixr,  Mr. 
Roth.    Mr.    OLDm.    and    Mr. 

BSHTSXH): 

S.  7T7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1M2  to  extend  ho^ice  benefits 
under  the  Medicare  Program  for  an 
additional  3  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


HOSriCX  KXTXNSION  ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  by  Senator  Chiles 
and  other  distinguished  colleagues  in 
introducing  a  bill  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  thousands  of  terminally  iU 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  This  blU  would 
extend  the  Medicare  hospice  benefit 
beyond  the  statutory  sunset  date  of 
October  1.  1986,  to  October  1.  1989.  A 
similar  bill  was  introduced  recently  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Honorable  WnxiAM  Lshmah  of  Flori- 
da. 

As  a  long-standing  advocate  of  the 
hospice  care  concept,  and  one  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  original  hos- 
pice legislation,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  hospice  benefit  represents  a  com- 
passionate and  cost-effective  alterna- 
tive to  traditional  forms  of  acute  medi- 
cal care. 

There  are.  Mr.  President,  three 
major  reasons  for  us  to  extend  the 
Medicare  hospice  benefit  through  Oc- 
tober 1989.  First,  because  of  the  slow, 
careful  implementation  of  this  benefit, 
many  terminally  ill  Medicare  bmef  icl- 
aries  have  only  recently  gained  access 
to  it.  When  the  Congress  enacted  the 
original  hospice  legislation,  we  antici- 
pated that  the  new  benefit  would 
serve  over  31,000  individuals  in  Just 
the  first  year  of  implementation.  But 
we  learned  at  a  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearing  last  fall— nearly  1  year 
after  the  program's  implementation 
date— that  less  than  1,000  terminally 
ill  beneficiaries  actually  had  received 
the  hospice  benefit. 

Today,  Just  6  months  later,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Medicare  certified  hospices 
from  119  to  165,  and  a  five-fold  in- 
crease to  over  5,100  in  the  number  of 
older  Americans  served  by  the  pro- 
gram. During  that  same  time  period, 
four  more  hospices  signed  up  to  serve 
the  Medicare  population  in  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Quite  clearly,  the  new  hospice  bene- 
fit is  Just  getting  off  the  ground.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram when  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  success.  To  withhold  renewed 
funding  now  would  cut  off  at  the 
knees  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
humane,  decent  alternatives  to  care 
for  the  terminally  ill  elderly. 

A  second  reason  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram is  that  the  administration  needs 
sufficient  time  for  a  comprehensive 
and  thorough  evaluation  of  the  new 
hospice  benefit.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Hiuian  Services  is  now  re- 
quired by  law  to  evaluate  both  the 
qiudity  of  care  and  the  cost  savings 
under  the  new  benefit.  Given  the  con- 
siderable delays  in  Implementing  the 
hospice  law,  an  additional  3  program 
years  are  critical  for  adequate  data 
collection  and  analysis. 

A  third  and  timely  reason  to  support 
this  legislation  is  that  the  hospice  ben- 
efit can  actually  save  money  for  the 


Medicare  Program.  Preliminary  re- 
sults of  the  national  demonstration 
project  conducted  by  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  docmments 
convincingly  the  fact  that  hospice  is  a 
cost-effective  alternative  to  tradition- 
ally covered  Medicare  services  for  ter- 
minally ill  beneficiaries.  Moreover,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
show  that  substitution  of  hoq>lce  care 
for  acute  medl(»l  services  typically 
used  diulng  the  last  6  months  by  a  ter- 
minally ill  patient,  will  save  more  than 
$100  million  for  Medicare  during  the 
first  3  years  alone. 

Savings  will  increase  as  the  benefit 
becomes  more  accessible  to  more 
people.  Given  the  commitment  of  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  deficit,  it  seems 
perfectly  i4>propriate  for  Congress  to 
support  and  extend  the  Medicare  ben- 
efit at  this  time.  And  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  am 
particularly  committed  to  programs 
that  can  brake  Medicare's  skyrocket- 
ing costs  without  deflecting  additional 
exiienses  on  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  sends  a  clear 
signal  to  some  955  operating  hospices 
and  the  additional  450  hospices  ex- 
pected to  open  in  the  near  future: 
Congress  intends  to  give  this  hospice 
alternative  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  succeed.  Put  another  way, 
Congress  does  not  intend  to  allow  this 
program  to  sunset  before  it  has  had 
the  chance  to  be  fully  and  effectively 
implemented. 

So  many  beneficiaries  have  con- 
firmed our  belief  that  hospice  is.  in 
many  cases,  a  compassionate  and 
much-preferred  alternative  to  tradi- 
tional medical  care.  Patients  and  their 
families  want  the  support  made  avail- 
able to  them  through  the  new  benefit 
to  help  cope  with  a  terminal  illness. 
The  new  Medicare  benefit  alleviates 
pain  and  suffering  and  allows  the  ter- 
minally ill  patient  to  die  with  dignity. 
At  the  ^same  time,  it  represents  a  sig- 
nificant potential  savings  to  the  Medl- 
cKce  Program. 

I  therefore  urge  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  each  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  Medicare  hospice  benefit 
for  an  additional  3  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

S.777 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hospice  Extension 
Act". 

SEC  X.  THREE- YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  HOSPICE  BEN- 

srrrs  under  medicare  program. 

(2)  IM  OxmRAi SecUon  122(hKl)  o;  the 

Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1082  (Public  Law  97-348,  96  SUt.  362),  reUt- 
Ing  to  the  end  of  the  effective  date  for  bos- 
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ploe  care,  Ik  amended  by  striUng  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1964"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  tieu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
"October  1|  1989". 

By  ilr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BSHTSDi.    Mr.    Bbadlkt.    Mr. 

HiiCH.  Mr.  Pktok.  Mr.  Btm- 

Difac    Mr.    iMrnofwma.    Mr. 

StAFFORO,     Mr.     SasaEH.     Mr. 

C0HBI.  Mr.  Mn^THEii.  Vir.  A>- 

iii<BW8.     Mr.     KmHEDT.     Mr. 

BJhoahah.  Mr.  D'Amato,  and 

Mt.  OLsmr): 
S.  7787a  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  Medi- 
care cov^tige  for  home  health  aervloes 
provided  on  a  dally  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oh  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BtrRDicK.  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  779.  iA  bill  to  ain«Ml  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
affainst  tax  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  care  Of  elderly  family  members;  to 
the  Com^iittee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hatch,     Mr.     Bkadlkt.     Mr. 

Df  Amato,  and  Mr.  Mm^chct): 
S.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XIX  of 
the  Sodajl  Security  Act  to  allow  States 
to  impleiiient  coordinated  programs  of 
acute  ani  long-term  care  for  those  in- 
dividuals! who  are  eligible  for  botii 
Medicare  and  Medicaid;  to  the  C:!om- 
mittee  on  Finance. 

UUnKIBRM  CARS  LaOISLATIOR 

Mr.  H^mz.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ato.  I  received  a  preliminary 
report  fiom  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [dAOl.  At  my  request  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  GAO  went  to  six  cities  to  evalu- 
ate the  Impact  of  the  new  Medicare 
prospective  payment  system  [PPSl  on 
post  hospital  long-term  care.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
the  QA&s  findings  raise  a  red  flar- 
Medicare  patients  are  being  dis- 
ctuurged  from  hospitals  quicker  and 
sicker;  itt  some  cases  they  have  been 
discharged  prematurely.  Worse,  in  too 
many  cases,  these  older  patients  are 
being  sent  out  Into  a  no-care  zone, 
without  luxress  to  the  health  care  serv- 
ices thesi  so  urgently  need  to  recuper- 
ate. The  question  before  us  today  is, 
how  did  this  troubling  situation  arise 
and  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Congress  designed  the  prospective 
payment  system  to  encourage  hospi- 
tals to  trim  the  fat  from  costs,  and  to 
function  more  efficiently.  No  one 
among  us,  however,  intended  for  hos- 
pitals to>  cut  back  costs  by  tightening 
the  belt  ;on  the  quality  of  care.  Testi- 
mony pilesented  before  committees  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  assured  us 
that  the  incentives  inherent  in  FPS  to 
shorten  hospital  stays  could  be  benefi- 
cial to  tiany  patients.  Moreover,  we 
had  no  ^ason  to  doubt  that  patients 
discharged,  who  were  still  in  need  of 
continued  skiUed  care,  would  be  able 
to  receive  that  care  either  in  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  or  at  home,  for  both 


benefits  are  covered  under  Medicare.  I 
believed  then,  as  I  believe  now.  that 
coat  containment  should  and  can  be 
pofectly  consistent  with  quality  care. 

Moreover,  (ingress  charged  the 
peer  review  organizations  [PRO'sl  as 
the  watchdogs  for  quality  care  under 
the  PPS.  These  PRO'S  are  under  con- 
tract with  the  Health  (Tare  Financing 
Administration  luurA]  to  oversee 
such  fundamental  areas  as  admissions, 
and  readmlssions,  utilization,  and 
quality. 

Even  with  these  safeguards,  accord- 
ing to  the  GAO.  it  appears  that  some 
patients  are  falling  between  the 
cracks. 

Major  concerns  raised  in  the  GAO's 
preliminary  report  include  the  follow- 
ing: First,  patients  are  being  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  after  shorter 
lengths  of  stay  and  in  poorer  states  of 
health.  Second,  beneficiaries  are  upset 
and  confused  about  their  Medicare 
benefits.  Many  patients  are  being  told, 
improperly,  that  their  Medicare  DRO 
has  nm  out.  Third,  it  is  not  dear  that 
nursing  homes,  home  health,  and 
other  community  providers  are  fully 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  relatively 
sicker  patients  discharged  from  hospi- 
tals. And.  fourth,  the  demand  for 
posthospital  care  is  expected  to  in- 
crease under  DRO's;  yet  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
nursing  home  beds  and  the  Federal 
Government  continues  to  discourage 
the  use  of  the  Medicare  home  health 
benefit. 

The  GAO  findings  call  for  immedi- 
ate action.  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
Heckler  asking  what  the  Department 
plans  to  do  vis-a-vis  the  report. 

To  address  the  issue  of  care  beyond 
the  hospital  door.  I  am  introducing, 
today,  with  several  of  my  colleagues,  a 
long-term-care  legislative  package  con- 
taining three  bills.  These  bills  would 
make  significant  strides  toward  re- 
forming both  the  financing  and  deliv- 
ery of  long-term  care  in  the  United 
States.  They  are:  First,  the  Home  CHure 
Protection  Act,  second,  the  Tax  Credit 
for  the  Care  of  Elderly  Family  Mem- 
bers Act,  and,  third,  the  Health  Care 
Coordination  Act. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  biUs  ad- 
dress separate  policy  issues,  but  are 
(dosely  related  to  one  principal  objec- 
tive: to  make  long-term  care  services 
available  to  those  who  need  them. 
Each  bill  en<»urages  care  in  the  most 
Impropriate  setting— the  place  where 
most  older  Ainerl(»ns  would  rather 
be— at  home. 

A  1983  survey  of  American  Ass(x:ia- 
tion  of  Retired  Persons  members 
found  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
older  Americans  would  prefer  to  stay 
and  be  cared  for  at  home. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  our  public  pro- 
grams and  private  insurance  plans,  in 
many  Instances,  provide  strong  disin- 
centives for  the  use  of  noninstitutional 
care.  The  bills  that  I  am  introducing 


today  should  do  away  with  such  per- 
verse incentives:  If  enacted  they  would 
help  put  an  end  to  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  for  unnecessary  at  in- 
appropriate hospital  and  nurdng 
home  care,  and  help  make  appropriate 
care  more  readily  available  to  those 
who  most  need  it. 

The  first  of  these  three  bills  is  the 
Home  Care  Protection  Act;  1  year  ago. 
Senator  Bkhtsdi  and  I  introduced  this 
bill,  along  with  many  of  our  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  response 
to  an  extremely  serious  problem  in  the 
administration  of  the  Medicare  home 
health  benefit:  too  many  older  Ameri- 
cans were  being  denied  urgently 
needed  medical  care  at  home  and  the* 
benefit  was  being  administered  incon- 
sistently throughout  the  country.  The 
Home  Care  Protection  Act  reassures 
Medicare  beneficiaries  of  their  lawful 
entitlement  to  home  health  services 
when  their  physician  considers  such 
care  medically  necessary. 

The  problem  with  the  benefit 
hinged  on  the  definition  of  the  "inter- 
mittent" care  standard.  For  several 
years,  intermittent  or  part-time  care 
was  defined  by  Congress  and  interpret- 
ed by  intermediaries  to  mean  noncon- 
tinuous  or  less  than  f  uU-time  or  part- 
time  skUled  care  at  home.  But  recent- 
ly, visits  of  1  hour  or  less,  sometimes 
made  on  a  daily  basis,  have  been  con- 
strued by  intermediaries  to  mean  full- 
time  in-home  care— which  by  defini- 
tion renders  it  similar  to  nursing  home 
care  and  therefore  nonreimbursable.  I 
have  heard  from  nurses  who  are  work- 
ing in  home  health  agencies  that  they 
are  afraid  to  say  that  their  patients 
are  improving,  because  the  interme- 
diary will  cut  off  Medicare  coverage 
prematurely.  I  have  heard  from  agen- 
cies who  are  (»n<%med  about  going 
into  the  home  7  days  a  week,  for  fear 
that  the  intermediary  will  rule  that 
that  many  visits  per  week  is  excessive. 
Most  recently.  I  have  heard  that  the 
number  of  retroactive  denials  for 
home  care  services  are  increasing  dra- 
matically, even  though  the  services 
provided  appear  to  the  agency  to  be 
medically  reasonable  and  necessary. 

Let  me  share  with  Just  one  disturb- 
ing example,  that  of  a  69-year-old 
female  who  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  with  a  terminal  diagnosis  of 
metastatic  cancer.  The  physician,  the 
discharge  planner,  and  the  nursing  su- 
pervisor of  the  home  health  agency 
held  a  conference  and  determined  that 
the  patient  could  be  cared  for  at  home 
with  daily  visits  by  a  registered  nurse 
and  less  frequent  visits  by  home 
health  aids  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel. The  patient  was  therefore  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  to  the  care 
of  a  home  health  agency  and  the  at- 
tending physician.  The  intermediary 
denied  coverage  of  these  services  on 
the  basis  of  the  patient  being  too  sick 
to  be  at  home. 
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Ifr.  President,  we  wUl  no  doubt  see 
many  mote  cbms  like  thla  one  u  a 
result  of  the  prospective  payment 
system:  hospitals  can  be  expected  to 
discharge  patients  when  no  further  in- 
patient treatment  Is  clearly  called  for. 
How  can  we  thai  tell  these  patients 
that  no  coverace  is  available  at  hrane? 
The  Congress  did  not  instruct  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
[HCPA]  to  put  the  squeese  on  postho- 
spital  care.  Older  Americans,  like  the 
woman  described,  have  a  statutory 
right  to  the  h<Hne  health  benefit.  The 
dedsicm  to  deny  her  coverage  under 
Medicare  is  not  (mly  Inhumane,  but 
clearly  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 


In  the  last  year,  there  has  been  a 
new  twist  to  the  problem.  Since  Con- 
gress focused  on  the  intermittent 
Issue,  the  decision  to  deny  coverage 
now  seems  to  be  based  on  whether 
that  care  is  medically  reasonable  and 
necessary.  The  following  example  il- 
lustrates this  point: 

It  Is  the  case  of  a  71-year-old  man 
from  Tt>HI#"^  The  patient  suffered 
from  Inflammatory  lubosacral  plexo- 
pathy.  a  disease  Just  described  in  the 
Annals  of  Neurology  in  May  1984.  The 
patient  was  hospitalised.  Upon  dis- 
charge, the  neurologist  requested 
physical  therapy  three  times  a  week, 
to  help  his  patient  ambulate  and 
regain  overall  strength.  Therapy  con- 
tinued for  1  month,  at  which  point,  it 
was  discontinued  because  the  patient 
had  learned  how  to  walk  and  was  no 
longer  h<»nebound.  The  Medicare  ben- 
efit should  have  allowed  this  71-year- 
old  man  to  recover  from  his  illness. 
and  regain  his  Independence.  Yet  all 
of  the  visits  made  by  the  therapist 
were  retroactively  denied  by  the  inter- 
mediary, because  they  were  not  medi- 
cally reasonable  and  necessary. 

In  our  efforts  to  control  hoq>ital 
costs,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  elderly  Medicare  pa- 
tients. When  failure  to  provide  a 
single  service  in  the  home  leads  to  a 
hospital  admission,  we  are  doing  some- 
thhig  terribly  wrong.  It  seems  obvious 
to  me  that  during  this  time  of  massive 
transition  within  the  health  care 
sector,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  necessary  services  outside  of 
the  hospital  setting. 

Quite  frankly.  I  am  not  sure  why 
this  controversy  surfaced  In  the  first 
place.  The  law  is  quite  clear  that  home 
health  services  should  Include  part 
time  or  intermittent  nursing  care  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  nurse.  Over  the  past  decade. 
Caagnm  has  asserted  time  and  time 
again  its  support  for  home  health 
care.  In  IMO.  Congress  removed  finan- 
cial restrictions  to  the  benefit,  includ- 
ing the  copayment.  and  removed  the 
limit  of  100  visits  per  beneficiary  per 
benefit  period. 

Some  suggest  that  recent  efforts  to 
restrict  utllisati<m  of   the  Medicare 


home  health  benefit,  with  denials 
based  on  either  the  intermittent  or 
the  medical  necessity  criteria,  stem 
from  HCFA's  initiatives  to  eliminate 
coverage  of  uncovered  benefits.  No  one 
is  recommending  liberalisation  with 
this  bilL  We  are.  rather,  arguing  for 
consistent  and  fair  administration  of 
the  hone  health  boiefit.  which  is  for 
so  many  people,  the  most  humane,  the 
most  appropriate,  and  the  most  cost- 
effective  form  of  care.  Furthermore, 
appropriate  use  of  the  home  health 
benefit,  as  this  bill  would  clearly 
allow,  would  discourage  excessive  hos- 
pital readmissions  and  nursing  home 
admissions.  umUing  f  uU  and  appropri- 
ate use  of  this  benefit,  in  light  of  the 
findings  of  the  new  GAO  report,  is 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

The  Home  Care  Protection  Act 
sends  a  clear  message  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  to  home  health  provid- 
ers, to  fiscal  intermediaries,  and  to 
HCFA:  Congress  intends  to  keep  its 
promise.  Older  Americans  have  the 
rii^t  to  receive  daily,  medically  neces- 
sary, home  care  as  originally  intended 
by  Congress,  In  a  fair,  consistent,  and 
humane  manner.  I  hoi>e  you  will  Join 
us  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bUl  In  my 
legislative  pacluge  would  unend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a 
credit  against  taxes  for  a  portion  of 
expenses  incurred  in  the  care  of 
chronically  ill  elderly  persons  at  home, 
including  such  services  as  home  health 
aides,  adult  day  care.  req>lte  care, 
nursing  care,  and  medical  or  health-re- 
lated equipment  and  supplies. 

Families  most  in  need  are  targeted 
for  the  greatest  financial  relief.  Credit 
amounts  will  be  determined  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  based  on  annual  income.  The 
sliding  scale  is  based  on  the  same  for- 
mula as  the  dependent  care  tax  credit 
adopted  by  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

Families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
leas  can  claim  a  tax  credit  for  30  per- 
cent of  the  expenses  listed  above,  up 
to  a  maximum  credit  of  $1,050.  Low- 
income  families  who  do  not  pay 
enough  taxes  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  credit  will  have  credit  refunded  di- 
rectly to  them.  Families  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $50,000  will 
be  ineligible  for  the  credit.  In  no  case 
will  a  family  be  eligible  to  claim  a 
credit  if  the  elderly  relative's  adjusted 
gross  income  exceeds  $15,000.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  encourage  inde- 
pendence of  the  elderly  person.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  impose  a  financial  de- 
pendency requirement  or  require  that 
the  elderly  relative  live  in  the  family's 
home. 

Families  may  claim  the  credit  for 
services  provided  to  chronically  ill  in- 
dividuals aged  75  and  over,  or  Individ- 
uals diagnosed  with  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, a  form  of  premature  senUe  de- 
mentia. 


With  regard  to  Alzheimer's,  I  do  not 
need  to  descrilw  to  you  what  the  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  drain  experi- 
enced by  a  family  In  care  for  an  Alz- 
heimer's patient  and  how  desparately 
relief  is  needed. 

Built  into  the  legislation  are  safe- 
guards against  abuse  or  overuse.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  absolute  cutoffs  placed 
on  family  income  at  $50,000  and  elder- 
ly income  at  $15,000,  the  bill  requires 
that  only  billable  services  can  qualify 
for  the  credit,  thus  facilitating  docu- 
mmtation.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  be  required  to  report  an- 
nually to  Congress  on  the  credit  users, 
their  incomes,  the  services  claimed, 
and  the  absolute  amounts  paid.  Fur- 
thermore, the  tax  credit  will  not  apply 
to  those  services  reimbursed  under 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  or  other  insur- 
ance plans. 

Assistance  of  this  kind— a  tax 
credit— will  help  give  families  the 
choice  as  to  what  services  are  most  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  to  enable 
their  elderly  relative  to  remain  at 
home. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  today  constitutes  the 
next  Important  step  in  the  reform  of 
long-term  care  financing  and  service 
delivery.  The  Health  Care  Coordina- 
tion  Act  amends  title  ZIZ  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  States  to 
implement  comprehensive  programs  of 
acute  and  long-term  care  for  persons 
eligible  for  both  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. This  bill  would  permit  States  for 
the  first  time  to  combine  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  resources,  to  provide  ex- 
panded home  and  community-based 
services  to  dually  eligible  parsons. 
There  are  more  than  3  million  persons 
nationwide  who  are  dually  eligible— 
that  is,  eligible  for  both  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  By  combining  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  resources,  overall  savings  can 
be  achieved  through  the  use  of  i«>pro- 
priate  hospital,  nursing  home,  home 
health  and  cmnmunity-based  services. 

The  significance  of  this  legislation— 
the  Health  Care  Coordination  Act— is 
that  it  confronts  and  changes  some  of 
the  traditional  barriers  to  appropriate 
care. 

Medicaid,  the  source  of  about  90  per- 
cent of  all  public  funds  spent  on  long- 
term  care,  provides  coverage  for  a 
range  of  institutional  services  to  the 
categorically  or  medically  needy  popu- 
lation. The  Medicare  Program,  on  the 
other  hand,  provides  skilled  services 
for  a  limited  period  of  time;  it  is  nei- 
ther intended  nor  designed  to  serve 
those  truly  in  need  of  long-term  care. 
This  bill  attempts  to  overcome  Medi- 
care's and  Medicaid's  structural  differ- 
ences—with this  bill.  States  may  use 
both  Federal  and  State  dollars  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  care  that  is  usually 
preferred  by  families  and  for  those  in 
need  of  long-term-care  services. 
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The  Halth  Care  CotmUnathm  Act 
contains  s  financing  mechanism  that 
permits  comprehensive  services  to  be 
provided  Within  strict  Incentives  to 
control  co^.  For  States  participating 
in  the  program.  Medicare  would  pay  a 
cv>itated  rate— the  average  adjusted 
per  capita  icost  [AAPCCl— for  each  en- 
rolled participant. 

The  ambunt  paid  by  Medicare  for 
those  who  are  not  frail  would  cover  05 
percent  'Of  the  noninsUtutional 
AAPCC.  Payments  for  those  persons 
designated  as  "frail"  would  equal  95 
percent  ot  the  institutional  AAPCC. 
For  the  p^irposes  of  this  bill,  persons 
considned  frail  are:  Inpatients  in  a 
SNF  or  IOF;  or  those,  determined  by 
the  State  to  require  the  level  of  care 
provided  ih  SNF's  or  lop's;  or  persons 
who  are  dependent  on  personal  assist- 
ance on  at  least  two  of  the  defined  ac- 
tivities of  daily  living.  Any  additional 
cost  of  plovlding  services  to  the  en- 
rolled population  in  excess  of  total 
Medicare  payments  will  be  paid  by 
Medicaid. 

The  Wi  targets  the  dually  eligible 
for  several  reasons.  First,  this  is  the 
only  grout)  which  qualifies  for  reim- 
bursement for  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
nursing  home  services.  In  order  to 
assure  a  representative  p<n>ulation, 
however,  ^e  number  of  persons  en- 
rolled In  nkirslng  homes  Is  limited  to  25 
percent  bf  the  ■  total  enrollment. 
Second,  tor  combining  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  luid  thus  limiting  the  popu- 
lation to  jthe  dually  eligible,  the  bill 
prevents  cost  shifting  to  the  Medicare 
Program.  Third,  this  population  base 
allows  us  to  establish  an  approach  to 
long-tenn<care  reform  that  Is  not  tar- 
geted to  the  fraiL  With  this  program 
design,  tte  general  acute  care  system 
should  lel^ll  better  ways  of  caring  for 
the  chronically  ill.  Fourth,  although 
limited  t4  some  3  million  or  more 
dually  elitible  persons,  data  generated 
from  this  program  will  eventually 
enable  this  approach  to  be  expanded 
to  the  entire  Medicare  population. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues td  Join  me  in  sponsoring  these 
three  important  health  and  long-term 
care  initiatives,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tnatthe  bills  be  printed  in  the 

RSOOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO.  a$  follows: 

S.778 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  tmd  Houae  of 
RejtnaentaHvet   of  the    United  States  of 
Ameriea  ini  Congret*  oatenMed, 
SHORT  Tinx 
SKcnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Home  Care  ProtecUon  Act  of  1986". 
AMKifDifxirr  TO  ocmnTioM  or  Hom  biaur 

snvics 
Sac.  a.  SceUon  IMl(m)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is!  amended  by  adtUiic  at  the  aid 
thereof  the  follovlnc  new  sentence:  "For 
puipoaes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4),  nuntnc 
care  and  home  health  aide  aervlces  may  be 


provided  under  such  paracrapbs  on  a  daily 
basis  (wttb  one  or  more  visits  per  day)  for  a 
period  of  up  to  sixty  days  wiUi  monthly 
phyaidan  certification  of  the  need  for  serv- 
ices on  such  a  basis,  and  ntter  such  sixty-day 
potod  baaed  on  a  phyalctan  certification  of 
exc^ttioDal  dreumstanoes  requlilns  such 
lervloes  on  a  daily  basis.". 


DVICnvSIMTS 

Sac.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  Uiis  Act 
aiiall  apply  with  nspexX  to  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.  779 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Bepn$entative*   oS  the    United  State*   oj 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed, 
sacTHm  1.  soosT  mu. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Family  Care 
Act  of  1966". 
8a&  a.  axon  roa  cabe  or  kldkkly  family 


(a)  Ik  OnnKAL.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  ch^ter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  refund- 
able ctediU  allowable  against  tax)  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  34  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  34A.  EXPENSES  POR  CARE  OF  EL- 
DERLY FAMILY  MEMBER. 

"(a)  Allowahgx  or  Cudit.— 

"(1)  In  (BiRRAL.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxal>le  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  qualified  eUerly  care 
expenses  paid  by  such  Individual  for  the 
care  of  a  qualifying  family  memlier  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Applicaslx  PBtcnrTAGE  ramnD.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'appli- 
cable pooentage'  means  30  percent  reduced 
(but  not  l>elow  30  percent)  by  1  percentage 
twint  for  each  $3,000  (or  fraction  thereof) 
by  whiJIi  the  adjusted  grass  income  of  ttie 
taxpayer  (and  the  spovae  of  the  taxpayer  In 
tlie  case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a  aep- 
srate  return)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$10,000. 

"(b)  LnoTATioin.— For  purposes  of  tliis 
section— 

"(1)  haat  OK  mcoitx  op  taxpatsr.— No 
credit  shall  be  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $50,000  or  more  for  the  taxable 
year  ($35,000  or  more  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried Individual  filing  a  separate  retiun). 

"(3)  Dollar  liicitatioks  oh  amoxtkt  op 
caiDiT.— 

"(A)  MAXnCQM  QQALinXD  ELDBa.T  CARS  KX- 

PBTSBS  XAKSK  iKTO  AC(x>UHT.— The  smount  of 
qualified  elderiy  care  expenses  taken  into 
account  under  subsection  (a)  by  any  taxpay- 
er for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$7,000  and  not  more  ttian  $3,500  of  qualified 
elderly  care  expenses  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count with  reject  to  any  qualifying  family 
member. 

"(B)  SfBCIAL  rules  POR  MARRIRD  IKDIVUt- 

UALS  pnJKC  sxparatx  rkturks.— In  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
retiun.  paragraph  (1)  stiall  be  aiwUcd  by 
substituting  '$3,500'  for  '$7,000'  and  '$1,750' 
for '$3,500'. 

"(C)  3  OR  MORS  IHDIVIDUALS  HAKIKG  KX- 
RHSXTDRXS  WITH  RXSPSCT  TO  SAMR  4UAUPT- 

na  pAioLT  MXMBXR.— If  3  or  more  individ- 
uals have  qualified  elderly  care  expenses 
with  TtapecX  to  any  qualifying  family 
meatber  during  any  calendar  year,  then— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  elderly 
care  expenses  taken  into  account  with  re- 


spect to  such  quslifying  family 
shall  l>e  determined  by  treating  all  of  i 
individuals  as  one  taxpayer  wtiose  taxalile 
year  is  sudi  falenriar  year,  and 

"(U)  the  smount  of  sudi  expenditures 
taken  into  account  by  esCh  of  such  individ- 
uals for  the  taxable  year  in  wtaidi  such  cal- 
endar year  ends  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  wliieh  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  under  sutvarsgiaph  (A) 
ss  the  smount  of  such  expenditures  made 
by  sudi  indtvidttsl  during  such  calmrtar 
year  bean  to  the  aggregate  of  such  expendi- 
tures made  by  sU  of  sudi  individuals  during 
sudi  calendar  year. 

"(c)  DaiumoKS  akd  Spbcial  Rolbs.— For 
purposes  of  tills  section— 

"(1)  QuALimao  paiolt  otiisir— The 
term  'qualifying  family  member'  means  sny 
individual  (other  than  the  spouse  of  tlie 
taxpayer)  who— 

"(A)  is  related  to  the  taxpayer  by  blood  or 
marriage. 

"(B)  is  at  least  75  years  of  age  (or  Is  diag- 
nosed by  a  physidan  as  having  senile  de- 
mentia of  the  Alzheimer  type),  and 

"(C)  has  a  family  income  of  $15,000  or  leas 
for  tlie  taxalile  year. 

"(3)  Faiolt  nKxmx.— Tlie  term  'family 
Income'— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
not  married,  the  adjusted  gross  income  of 
such  individual:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  married  individual, 
the  adjusted  gross  income  of  sudi  individual 
and  ills  mouse. 

"(3)  Q0AUPIKD   BLDIRLT  CARB  KXPSKSBS.- 

The  term  'qualified  elderly  care  expenses' 
means  paymrats  by  the  taxpayer  for  home 
health  agency  services  (but  only  if  provided 
by  an  organization  certified  liy  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration),  hnmwna^- 
er  services,  adult  day  care,  recite  care,  or 
health-care  equipment  and  supplies  which— 

"(A)  are  provided  to  such  qualifying 
family  member, 

"(B)  are  provided  by  an  organisatian  or  In- 
dividual not  related  to  the  taxpayer  or  to 
the  qualifying  family  member,  and 

"(C)  are  not  compensated  for  by  insurance 
orottierwise. 

"(4)    AmJCATIOK    WITH   OIHBI   CaZBRS.— 

Notwithstanding  any  provisian  of  this  part, 
the  amount  of  tita  credit  aUowalde  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  diapter 
before  sny  other  credit  allowed  by  this  parC 
"(d)  DiKiAL  OP  DooBLB  Bekxpit.— No  de- 
duction or  credit  AaU  be  allowed  under  any 
other  provisiiHi  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  any  amount  for  which  a  credit  is  allowed 
under  sulisection  (a).", 
(b)  COKPORiaKG  Amskumskts.- 
(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  C  of 
part  IV  of  subtdiapta'  A  of  diapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  34  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec   34A.  Expenses  for  care  of  elderiy 
family  member.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6301(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  aasesment  author- 
ity) is  smended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  section  33  (relating 
to  earned  income)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  section  33  (rdating  to  earned 
income),  or  aectim  34A  (relating  to  ex- 
penses for  care  of  elderly  family  member)", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  OvaRSTATDfurr  op  czrtaik  casDir.- ". 
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(5)  Section  6613  of  nich  Code  (relmtlng  to 
time  leturo  deemed  filed  and  tax  conslderad 
paid)  is  amended  by  addlnc  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  f oUowInc  new  suiaeetlao: 

"(f)  TmB  Tax  Is  CoiianMBiB  Paib  pob  El- 
DBU.T  Cabb  CluEDiT.— For  purpoaea  of  section 
6611.  the  taxpayer  shaU  be  considered  as 
paying  an  amount  of  tax  on  the  last  day 
prescribed  by  law  for  payment  of  the  tax 
(determined  without  re«ard  to  any  exten- 
sion of  Ume  and  without  regard  to  any  elec- 
tion to  pay  the  tax  in  Installments)  squal  to 
■o  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  34A 
(relating  to  expenses  for  care  of  elderly 
family  member)  as  is  treated  under  section 
6401(b)  as  an  overpayment  of  tax.". 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6611  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  head- 
ing and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 

tnr 

"(d)  AsvAMX  Patmbbt  or  Tax.  PATimrr 
or  BmiiATD  Tax.  Cbdr  kw  Incoia  Tax 
WRHHOtsoMi.  un  Exmraa  roa  Cakx  or 
ELBBa.T  Pasolt 


nc  s.  vracnvB  datb:  bkpobts. 

(a)  Etfuimi  Dati.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  hogiwutng  after  December  31, 1964. 

(b)RxroRTS.— 

(1)  Ik  omaAi.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prepare  a  report  for  taxable 
years  ending  In  1M4  (and  each  of  the  4  cal- 
endar years  thereafter)  which— 

(A)  the  number  of  individuals  who  were 
allowed  a  credit  under  section  34A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  taxable 
years  ending  during  such  calendar  year, 

(B)  the  utilisation  of  such  credit  by 
income  group  for  stich  calendar  year, 

(C)  the  utlUntlon  of  such  credit  by  cate- 
gory of  qualified  elderly  care  expenses  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  34A  of  such  Code)  during  such  cal- 
endar year,  and 

(D)  the  total  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  of  allowing  such  credit  during 
such  calendar  year. 

(3)  Ton  roa  nuxG.— Any  report  reQuired 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  September  15  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  for  which  it  is  required. 
S.  780 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  StaUa  of 
America  in  Congreu  oaaenMed, 

SBOKTTrrLX 

SacnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Care  Coordination  Act  of  1985". 
ruarosx 

Sic  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  coordinated  continuum  of  care  and 
expanded  home  and  community-care  serv- 
ices for  those  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  both  medicare  and  medicaid.  Under  this 
Act.  for  the  first  time,  a  State  will  be  al- 
lowed to  pool  medicare  and  medicaid  re- 
sources in-order  to  offer  a  comprehensive 
program  encompassing  the  entire  range  of 
acute  care  and  community-based  and  insti- 
tuticMnal  long-term  care  services.  It  is  also 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage  cost 
savings  through  the  use  of  capitated  and 
other  competitive  health  plans. 

STATX  PKOOBAIIS  ADTHOBIZID 

Sac  3.  Title  XIZ  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  ii  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
"cmmKHnraivx  hxalth  cabs  raooBAii  roa 

nmviDUAU   suGiBLs  roa   mxdicabx  ahb 

MSDICAIS 

"Sk.  1919.  (sKl)  Any  SUte  may.  subject 
to  a  waiver  being  granted  under  subsection 


(f).  establish  ss  a  component  of  its  state 
plan  under  this  title  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram under  wtiich  individuals  who  are  both 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  the 
State  plan  and  entitled  to  beneflU  under 
title  XVm  (other  than  an  individual  having 
end  stage  renal  disease)  shall  be  furnished 
health  care  and  other  services  (described  in 
subsection  (b))  under  such  program. 

"(2)  A  program  established  under  tlUs  sec- 
tion need  not  be  in  effect  statewide,  bi  any 
case  in  which  more  than  one  program  is  in 
effect  in  a  StAte.  each  program  shaU  be  con- 
sidered Independently  for  purposes  of  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  section,  but 
each  must  provide  the  same  services  and 
must  be  administered  by  a  single  State  ad- 
ministrative unit.  Separate  programs  In  the 
same  State  may  utilise  different  methods 
and  rates  of  payment. 

"(bKl)  Any  program  established  under 
this  section  must  provide  the  following  serv- 
ices for  those  individuals  enrolled  in  the 
program: 

"(A)  all  services  for  which  payment  would 
be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  such  Individual 
under  parU  A  and  B  of  UUe  ZVIII; 

"(B)  all  medical  assistanoe  for  which  such 
individual  would  otherwise  be  eligible  imder 
the  State  plan; 

"(C)  case  management,  including  assess- 
ments and  periodic  reassessments:  and 

"(D)  to  the  extent  the  State  determines 
such  services  to  be  required  by  an  individual 
enrolled  in  the  program— 

"(1)  homemaker  and  home  health  aide 
services;  and 
"(11)  adult  day  health  care  services. 
"(2)  In  addition  to  the  services  required  to 
be  provided  under  paragraph  (1),  the  pro- 
gram may  provide  any  other  community- 
baaed  services  deemed  necessary  to  maintain 
an  enrolled  Individual  in  the  community 
who  would  otherwise  be  Instltutionallaed. 
Such  additional  services  must  be  requested 
by  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
"(3)  All  services  provided  under  any  such 
program  must  be  provided  by  health  care 
providers  or  persons  who  are  qualified  to 
provide  such  services  under  the  applicable 
provision  of  title  XVIII  or  the  State  plan. 

"(cKl)  Any  program  established  under 
this  section  shall  provide  for  coverage  under 
the  program  for  any  individual,  subject  to 
paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4),  who  is  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  State  plan,  is  enti- 
tled to  beneflU  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII. 
and  Is  enrolled  uiuler  part  B  of  title  XVIII. 
but  excluding  any  individual  having  end 
stage  renal  disease. 

"(3)  Enrollment  in  a  program  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  optional  with  the 
individual.  Any  individual  who  chooses  to 
enroll  in  such  program  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  coverage  under  the  State  plan  (other 
than  under  this  section)  or  under  part  A  or 
part  B  of  title  XVIII.  The  program  shall 
provide  any  Individual  who  chooses  to  enroll 
In  the  program  the  opportunity  to  termi- 
nate his  enrollment  (and  return  to  coverage 
under  the  other  provisions  of  the  State  plan 
and  under  title  XVm)  at  any  time  during 
the  first  month  such  individual  is  enrolled 
and  at  6-month  intervals  thereafter. 

"(3)  No  Individual  who  is  an  inpatient  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  or  intermediate  care 
facility  may  enroll  in  a  program  established 
under  this  section  if,  at  the  time  such  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  enroll,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals eiut>lled  In  the  program  who  are  in- 
patients in  such  facilities  exceeds  26  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  individuals  enrolled 
in  such  program. 

"(4)  Tiie  percentage  of  individuals  en- 
rolled in  a  program  established  under  this 


section  who  are  disabled  individuals  or  frail 
elderly  individuals  must  be  approximately 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
the  population  of  such  individuals  who  are 
eligible  under  title  XVin  and  under  the 
State  plan  in  the  area  served  by  such  pro- 
gram. 

"(d)  Any  program  established  under  this 
section  shall  provide  that  the  State,  or  a 
health  care  provider  or  other  entity  desig- 
nated by  tbe  State,  shall  assess  and  periodi- 
cally iTSMtin  the  health  care  needs  of.  and 
develop  a  plan  of  care  and  case  management 
system  for,  each  individual  enrolled  in  the 
program.  Periodic  health  reassessments 
shall  be  made  not  less  often  than  every  6 
months  in  the  case  of  frail  elderly  individ- 
uals. A  health  reassessment  shall  also  be 
made  at  any  time  that  an  Individual's  status 
changes  for  purposes  of  reimbursement  (as 
described  In  subsection  (h)). 

"(e)  The  amounts  and  methods  of  pay- 
ment under  the  program  to  providers  of 
services  may  be  any  of  the  following  meth- 
ods: 

"(Da  prepaid  capitation  payment  ar- 
rangement with  one  or  more  health  mainte- 
nance organisations  or  competitive  medical 
plans,  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1876.  and  which  may  contract  with 
other  entities  to  provide  those  services 
under  the  program  which  are  not  services 
covered  under  title  XVm; 

"(2)  a  negotiated  payment  method  and 
rate  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 190a(aK13KA):  or 

"(3)  a  reimbursement  system  which  pro- 
vides for  payment  in  accordance  with  title 
XVUl  for  those  services  covered  under  title 
XVm  and  for  payment  in  accordance  with 
the  generally  applicable  provisions  of  the 
State  plan  for  those  services  not  covered 
under  tiUe  XVIII. 

"(fXl)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  a  waiver 
of  those  requirements  of  this  title  and  of 
title  XVIII  described  In  paragraph  (2)  to 
any  State  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
program  or  programs  under  this  section  if 
such  State  provides  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  program  shall  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section: 

"(B)  the  total  cost  to  the  State  and  Feder- 
al CK>vemments  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  program  is  in  effect  will  not 
exceed  the  total  cost  which  would  have  been 
incurred  by  the  State  and  Federal  CJrovem- 
ments  for  such  fiscal  year  If  the  program 
were  not  in  effect,  taking  into  accoimt  such 
factors  as  trends  in  the  rate  of  cost  in- 
creases and  clianges  in  eligible  populations 
which  might  occur  in  the  absence  of  the 
program:  and 

"(C)  quality  of  and  access  to  health  care 
under  the  program  shall  be  maintained. 

During  the  period  prior  to  October  1,  1986. 
the  Secretary  shall  not  grant  waivers  tinder 
this  section  to  more  than  20  States. 

"(2)  A  waiver  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  include  a  waiver  of  the  skilled 
care,  intermittent  care,  and  homebound  re- 
quirements for  the  provision  of  home 
health  services  under  title  XVIII.  the  skilled 
care  and  post  hospital  requirement  for  ex- 
tended care  services  under  title  XVIII.  and 
the  requirements  of  this  title  relating  to 
statewideness,  comparability  of  services,  and 
freedom  of  choice  of  providers.  The  waiver 
may  include  a  waiver  of  any  provision  of 
title  XVm  or  this  title  relating  to  methods 
and  amounts  of  reimbursement,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (e). 
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"(3)  Watvtts  granted  undo-  this  section 
shall  be  for  4  period  of  3  yean  and  shaU  be 
renewable  f of  additional  S-year  periods.  Tbe 
Secretary  stell  spprove  any  request  tea  a 
waiver  or  re^iewal  unlen  tbe  Secretary  can 
demonstratejtbat  tbe  conditions  specified  in 
paragraph  ())  will  not  be  or  have  not  bem 
met.  Tbe  Secretary  may  terminate  a  waiver 
prior  to  tbe  lexpiratloo  of  tbe  l-y«w  period 
if  tbe  Seciettuy  can  demonstrmte  tbat  such 
conditions  hive  not  been  met. 

"(4)  A  waiver  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  alliw  for  the  Imposition  of  restric- 
tions and  UiAltaUons  In  the  amount  and  du- 
ration of  ootered  servloea.  but  such  restric- 
tions and  limitations  may  not  be  more  re- 
strictive than  those  Imposed  under  tlUe 
XVm  or  Vamt  Imposed  under  tbe  otherwise 
applicable  provisions  of  tbe  State  plan. 

"(5)  A  waiver  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  no^  allow  for  the  Imposttlon  of  any 
restrictions  pr  limitations  which  are  more 
restrictive  thsn  those  allowed  under  a 
waiver  granted  under  section  1915(c).  if  the 
State  has  a  kalver  in  effect  under  such  sec- 
Uon.  I 

"(6)  A  waiver  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  iJf>w  for  tbe  eligtbOity  under  the 
State  plan  (for  purposes  of  tbe  program 
under  this  Section)  of  trail  elderty  Individ- 
uals and  dl4abled  individuals  living  in  the 
community  yvho,  if  in  an  Institution,  would 
be  eligible  tander  the  State  plan,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  State  generally  ap- 
plies a  higher  Income  eligtbOity  level  under 
its  plan  wltH  respect  to  institutional  care. 

"(7)  A  waiver  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  i^w  for  enrollment  fees.  pr«ni- 
ums.  deduclions.  cost  sharing,  and  similar 
charges  in  excess  of  those  generally  allowed 
under  sectlc^  1916  if  tbe  program  ^vvldes 
services  in  Addition  to  those  required  to  be 
provided  under  subsection  (bXl).  but  such 
additional  imounts  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
actuarially  determined  value  of  such  addi- 
tional advices  as  the  amounts  allowable 
under  sectt«in  1916  bear  to  the  actuarially 
determined  value  of  the  services  otherwise 
provided  under  the  State  plan. 

"(gXl)  Thfe  State  must  provide  for  quality 
assurance  oeview  of  any  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section,  either  through  a 
contract  wltti  a  utilisation  and  quality  con- 
trol peer  retrlew  organisation  having  a  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  under  part  B  of 
title  XI,  or  -with  another  quality  assurance 
entity  designated  by  the  State  and  ^iproved 
by  tbe  Secietary  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. I 

"(2)  The  Organization  performing  quality 
assurance  review  under  paragraph  (1)  shall, 
as  a  m^Tl^m^lIn  requiremmt.  be  re^Mmsible 
for  revlewiqg  on  a  sample  basis  tbe  validity 
of  the  assetaments  and  reassessments  per- 
formed for  purposes  of  determining  reim- 
bursement levels  pursuant  to  subsection 
(hX2). 

"(3)  Payment  with  req^iect  to  expenses  In- 
curred by  ttte  State  in  meeting  tbe  require- 
ments of  Ibis  subsection  shall  be  ciade 
under  sectidn  1903(aX3XC). 

"(hXl)  Ine  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  the  State  on  a  per  capita  basis 
with  respect  to  each  individual  enrolled  in  a 
program  under  this  section.  The  amount  of 
such  paym^t  shall  be  equal  to  95  percent 
of  the  adJvBted  average  per  capita  cost  (ss 
determined  I  for  purposes  of  section  t876(a)) 
for  parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVUI  for  tbe  class 
to  which  such  individual  Is  assigned  under 
section  1876(a),  but  subject  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(2XA)  Ft>r  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
payment  shall  be  equal  to  95  percent  of  the 


adjusted  average  per  capita  cost  of  instltu- 
tlonallMd  individuals  (as  determined  for 
purposes  of  section  1876(a))  in  tbe  case  of 
any  individual  who  Is  an  Inpatient  In  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  or  intermediate  care 
facility,  or  who— 

"(1)  has  been  determined  to  require  the 
level  of  care  provided  in  a  skilled  nursing  f  a- 
dlity  or  Intermediate  care  facility,  but  for 
tbe  provision  of  home  or  community-based 
services  under  this  program,  and 

"(U)  Is  dependent  on  personal  assistance 
on  at  least  a  daily  basis  for  at  least  two  of 
tbe  following  activities:  eating,  bathing,  use 
of  tbe  toilet,  transferring  to  and  from  bed. 
or  dressing. 

"(B)  Tbe  State  shall  provide  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  assessment  criteria  to  be  utilized 
for  purposes  of  determining  those  individ- 
uals who  meet  tbe  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(3)  In  tbe  event  tbat  tbe  amount  of  tbe 
payments  received  by  the  State  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  greater  than  the  amoimt  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  State  for  provid- 
ing tbe  medicare  parts  A  and  B  services  re- 
quired to  be  provided  by  reason  of  subsec- 
tion (bXlXA),  tbe  State  must  use  such 
excess  to  provide  services  under  Uie  pro- 
gram or  to  offset  other  expenditures  for 
medical  assistance  imder  the  State  plan. 
Such  excess  amount  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  an  amount  expended  by  the  State  for 
purposes  of  payment  under  section  1903. 

"(4)  Expoues  incurred  by  the  State  for 
provkling  medical  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram (other  than  expenses  for  tbe  medicare 
parts  A  and  B  services  required  to  be  provid- 
ed by  reason  of  subsection  (bXlXA)  and  tbe 
excess  payments  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3))  and  for  administrative  and  related  costs 
of  tbe  program  shall  be  included  for  pur- 
poses of  payment  under  section  1903. 

"(5)  Tbe  State  shall  pay  the  premitmi 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  for  each  individ- 
ual enroUed  in  the  program.  Such  payment 
ShaU  be  included  as  an  amount  expended  by 
the  State  for  purposes  of  section  1903.  The 
State  may  make  such  payments  to  the  Sec- 
retary, or  may  have  the  amount  of  such 
payments  deducted  from  the  smount  other- 
wise payable  to  the  State  under  paragraph 
(a).  Any  amount  so  paid  to  the  Secretary  or 
deducted  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secre- 
tary Into  tbe  Federal  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

"(6)  Payments  to  States  imder  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  made  from  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
in  the  same  proportion  as  payments  are 
made  from  such  Trust  Funds  under  section 
187S(aX5). 

"(1)  Each  State  having  any  program  under 
this  section  shall  submit  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  intervals  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate,  but  not  less 
often  than  annually,  with  respect  to  any 
such  program  in  such  State.  Each  report 
shall  Include  assessments  of — 

"(1)  the  numl>er  of  individuals  enrolled  in 
tbe  program,  and  the  proportion  of  those 
individuals  who  are  frail  and  living  in  the 
community,  and  the  proportion  who  are 
trail  and  living  in  skilled  nursing  facilities  or 
intermediate  care  facilities: 

"(3)  tbe  total  number  and  type  (on  a  basis 
of  age  and  health  and  institutional  status) 
of  individuals  living  in  the  area  served  by 
the  program; 

"(3)  tbe  services  provided  to  enroUed  indi- 
viduals, the  utilization  rates  of  commimity- 
based  services  as  compared  to  hospital  and 
other  Institutional  care  services,  and  any 
changes  in  such  utilization  rates; 


"(4)  a  comparison  of  actual  average  per 
capita  costs  of  the  program  to  the  adjusted 
average  per  capita  costs  established  for  the 
area  served  by  the  program; 

"(5)  the  number  and  types  of  health  care 
providers  who  have  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(6)  a  description  of  case  management  and 
assessment  procedures  utilized  under  the 
program,  including  a  description  of  the  cri- 
teria and  procedures  used  in  determining 
whether  an  individual  is  considered  to  be 
frail  for  purposes  of  Uils  section; 

"(7)  the  proportion  of  total  expenditures 
under  the  program  for  community-based 
services,  and  tbe  proportion  for  hospital  and 
other  institutional  care  services,  and  any 
changes  in  such  proportions; 

"(8)  the  proptH^ons  of  total  costs  of  the 
program  which  are  borne  by  the  Trust 
Funds  (under  subsection  (hXD).  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  under  section  1903.  by  tbe 
State,  and  by  the  enrolled  individuals:  snd 

"(9)  the  procedures  used  by  the  State  for 
monitoring  cost  and  service  utillzatloa 
under  the  program,  including  th'  proce- 
dures for  program  audits. 

"(JXl)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  In- 
terim report  to  tbe  Congress  not  later  tban 
1  vear  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  describing  steps  taken  by  tbe 
Secretary  to  implement  tbe  provisions  of 
this  section.  Including  procedures  for  moni- 
toring and  evaluating  State  programs,  tbe 
status  of  approved  or  pending  waiver  re- 
quests, and  problems  encountered  by  States 
in  implementing  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act  evalu- 
ating the  programs  established  under  this 
section.  Hie  report  shall  include  issraii 
ments  of — 

"(A)  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in 
achieving  coordination  of  community-based 
services  and  institutional  care  services  by 
combining  financing  under  title  XVni  and 
the  State  plan; 

"(B)  the  impact  of  the  programs  on  the 
utilization  of  community-based  sovices  as 
compared  to  institutional  care  services; 

"(C)  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in 
preventing  or  delaying  the  need  for  institu- 
tional care  services,  and  in  shortening  the 
duration  of  such  services,  through  tbe  use 
of  community-baaed  services;  and 

"(D)  the  impact  of  the  programs  on  total 
expenditures  under  title  XVm  and  the 
State  plan  for  the  enrolled  Individuals.". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hsnn.  in 
introducing  the  Home  Care  Protection 
Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  would 
clarify  current  law  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  Medicare  coverage  for  h<nne 
health  care  by  explicitly  allowing 
Medicare  reimbursement  for  up  to  60 
days  of  home  care.  The  Home  Care 
Protection  Act  will  guarantee  benefici- 
aries access  to  these  services  as  Con- 
gress clearly  intended  when  the  Medi- 
care Program  was  (n^ated  in  1965. 

A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
home  health  care  confirms  that,  in 
creating  the  home  health  benefit. 
Congress  foresaw  the  need  to  provide 
care  on  an  "intermittent"  basis.  When 
a  physician  determines  that  such  serv- 
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ices    are   approprUte.    the   Medicare 
statute  authorises  coverage. 

However,  the  availability  of  home 
health  care  has  been  severely  limited 
for  the  past  3  years  because  of  a  new 
and  m<H«  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  term  "intermittent"  care  by  fiscal 
intermediaries  under  contract  to  the 
health  care  financing  administration. 
The  result  has  been  substantial  vari- 
ations in  home  health  coverage  be- 
tween regions  and,  in  some  instances, 
elimination  of  coverage.  For  example. 
Intermediaries  in  Federal  region  V 
limit  home  health  care  to  a  maximum 
of  31  dajrs  whereas  region  I  permits  up 
to  42  days  of  care.  In  my  own  State, 
the  Dallas  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
which  has  been  providing  home  health 
services  since  1934.  stopped  accepting 
Medicare  patients  in  need  of  intermit- 
tent home  care  9  months  ago.  This  de- 
cision was  prmnpted  by  mounting  un- 
certainties about  whether  the  fiscal  in- 
termediary would  reimburse  for  inter- 
mittent care. 

The  Home  Care  Protection  Act 
would  also  provide  needed  protection 
to  Medicare  beneficiaries  whose  hospi- 
tal stays  have  been  shortened  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  new  DRO  prospective 
payment  system.  According  to  a  report 
Just  released  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  implementation  of  this  new 
reimbursement  sjrstem  has  resulted  in 
an  increasing  number  of  sicker  pa- 
tients being  released  early.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  would  help  insure  that 
these  piOients  receive  the  services 
they  need  from  qualified  professionals 
in  a  set^ng  which  their  physicians  feel 
is  most  appropriate. 

In  sum,  the  Home  Care  Protection 
Act  of  1985  would  clarify  current  law 
on  the  availability  of  Medicare  cover- 
age for  home  health  care  and  ensure 
that  Medicare  beneficiaries  will  have 
full  access  to  there  services  as  Con- 
gress intended  when  it  created  the 
Medicare  Protpvn  in  1965. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
as  a  comMnaor  of  the  Home  Care  Pro- 
tection Act.  a  bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Heins  to  expand  home  care  serv- 
ices. This  bill  clarifies  the  definition  of 
"intermittent  care"  to  provide  Medi- 
care reimbursement  to  cover  daily 
home  care  for  up  to  60  days.  The  ad- 
ministration ciurently  has  adopted  a 
very  restrictive  definition  that,  in  my 
opinion,  forces  many  people  baclc  into 
hospitals. 

At  present,  the  administration  regu- 
lationa  now  provide  reimbursement  for 
"Intermtttent  care"  for  only  a  2-  to  3- 
week  period  and  usually  only  3  to  4 
visits  a  week.  This  biU  mandates  that 
Medicare  will  provide  reimbursement 
for  daily  care  for  up  to  60  days,  when 
medically  necessary. 

Mr.  Preaident.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  provide  stronger  incen- 
tives to  promote  home  care  rather 
than  hospitalisation.  Some  might 
argue  that  the  current  DRG  system 


provides  sufficient  incentives  for  hos- 
pitals to  reduce  institutionalization 
and  expand  home  care.  I  don't  agree. 
DRG's  do  help  but  are  insufficient. 
We  need  to  provide  greater  incentives 
to  treat  people  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  President.  New  Jersey  led  the 
way  in  demonstrating  that  DRO's 
could  help  contain  hoqjltalication 
costs.  New  Jersey  hospitals  demon- 
strated that  with  the  correct  incen- 
tives, the  average  length  of  a  hoq>ltal 
stay  could  be  shortened  significantly. 

But  what  are  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  New  Jersey  DRG  ex- 
perience as  they  relate  to  home  care? 
John  Paul  Marosy.  the  Director  of 
New  Jersey's  Home  Health  Agency  As- 
sembly, recently  prepared  testimony 
on  the  results  of  a  study  on  the  New 
Jersey  experience.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  comments  be  Included 
in  the  Rkoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  The  results  of  the  study  con- 
firm what  we  all  have  known  all  along: 

First,  the  earlier  the  discharge,  the 
greater  the  need  for  home  care  serv- 
ices. The  New  Jersey  study  concludes 
that  about  6  to  8  percent  of  New  Jer- 
sey's home  health  visits  are  directly 
attributable  to  implementation  of 
DRO's.  Discharged  patients  are  sicker 
and  they  are  simply  going  to  need 
more  services  in  the  home. 

And  second,  there  is  a  mismatch  be- 
tween the  exi>andlng  need  for  home 
care  services  and  the  restrictive  Medi- 
care reimbursement  policies  now  in 
effect.  The  current  Medicare  benefit  is 
simply  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  some  patients  discharged  to  their 
homes.  We  know  that  the  DRO  cost 
oontalmnent  measures  have  been  ef- 
fective HwHUng  the  length  of  stay  in 
hospitals,  but  there  has  not  been  a 
corresponding  increase  In  reimburse- 
ment for  home  care  services.  In  fact, 
over  the  past  few  years  the  adminis- 
tration has  imposed  tighter  regulatory 
limits  on  the  availability  of  home  care. 

I  disagree  with  the  administration's 
philosophy.  To  help  keep  people  out 
of  hospitals  and  to  further  reduce 
length  of  hospital  stays,  we  need  to 
improve  Medicare  home  care  reim- 
bursement policy,  not  restrict  it.  And 
it  is  to  this  end  that  this  bill  is  direct- 
ed. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  help  to  develop  innovative  ways  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion's citizens— particularly  the  elder- 
ly. More  emphasis  In  needed  on  home- 
based  care— for  cost  reasons  and  for 
humanitarian  reasons.  This  biU  is  one 
step  in  this  direction. 
Tnmtoirr  Bnou  trx  Natiohal  Asaocu- 

TiOK  roa  HOMB  Cass  I^oislativb  and  Rio- 

ULATOKT  COMFnmCK 

(By  John  Paul  Marosy,  Executive  Director, 
Home  Health  Asency  Aaaembly  of  New 
Jeney,  Inc.) 
Senator  Moas.  dlatlnguished  members  of 

the  panel,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  John 


Paul  Maroay,  BxecuUve  Director  of  the 
Home  Health  Agency  Aaaembly  of  New 
Jersey,  Inc.,  an  organlmtion  which  repre- 
sents 51  of  the  54  certified  home  health 
agencies  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Home  Health  Agency  Aaaembly  was  found- 
ed eleven  years  ago  and  is  the  leading  voice 
of  the  home  health  care  industry  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  We  are  proud  of  the 
high  quality  of  care  that  home  health  agen- 
cies provide  for  New  Jeraeyans.  In  addition, 
we  are  proud  of  the  leadership  that  our 
Oovemor,  Tom  Kean.  and  the  members  of 
New  Jersey's  Congressional  delegation,  in 
particular  Senator  Bill  Bradley,  have  dis- 
played in  seeking  to  assure  aooeas  to  home 
health  care  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  need  this  help  to  remain  in  the  dignity 
and  comfort  of  their  own  homes. 

In  IMO,  New  Jersey  became  the  first  state 
in  the  nation  to  implement  a  prospective 
pricing  system  for  hospital  care,  based  on  di- 
agnostically  related  groups  (DRO's).  We 
have  closely  monitored  the  impact  of  this 
method  of  paying  for  hospital  care  on  the 
home  health  care  industry  in  New  Jersey. 

A  data  report  by  our  organiiation  that 
was  Just  published  documents  three  impor- 
tant facts: 

1.  The  DRO  system  In  New  Jersey  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  hospital  referrals  to 
h(Hne  health  care 

2.  Home  health  agencies  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  provision  of  high  technology 
care  in  the  home  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
earlier  discharges,  and 

3.  Home  health  agencies  have  exiwnded 
their  hours  of  operation  to  meet  hospital 
discharge  regulrements. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  testimony,  I  wiU 
describe  New  Jersey's  DRO  system,  report 
our  data  findings,  and  point  out  what  we  see 
as  contradictions  In  current  health  care 
policy  which  are  preventing  home  health 
agencies  from  providing  care  to  those  in 
need, 
nw  JBtsBT's  STsrm  or  raosracnvs  pbicuio 

POR  HOSPITAL  CABS 

In  1980  New  Jersey  established  a  system 
of  prospective  payment  for  hospital  care, 
based  on  DRO's,  under  a  federal  Medicare 
waiver  contract.  The  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  recently  approved  ex- 
tmslon  of  the  waiver  through  1967.  The 
New  Jersey  system  differs  from  the  federal 
Medicare  prospective  pricing  syston  in  sev- 
eral important  ways:  First,  it  covers  all  third 
party  payers,  whereas  the  federal  system 
covers  Medicare  only;  Second,  the  New 
Jersey  system  covers  all  uncompensated 
care  and  the  federal  system  does  not;  Third, 
rates  are  hospital-specific  in  New  Jersey; 
Fourth,  there  are  deliberate,  due  process  ap- 
peals mechanisms  which  are  more  open 
than  those  in  the  federal  system;  Fifth,  be- 
cause New  Jersey's  system  covers  all  payers, 
the  DRO  rates  are  set  to  reflect  as  closely 
as  possible  the  resources  consiwied  in  each 
DRO  by  typical  acute  care  hospital  inpa- 
tients. Consequently,  New  Jersey  has  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  outliers  (cases 
whose  costs  either  exceeded  or  were  signifi- 
cantly less  than  the  DRO  rate  per  case). 
The  state  felt  that  by  removing  atypical 
hoq>ital  Inpatients  from  the  average  rate 
structure,  quality  would  ix>t  be  compro- 
mised. Sixth,  outpatients  are  not  excluded 
from  the  New  Jersey  system.  They  are 
billed  on  a  fee  per  visit. 

It  is  important  to  note  these  six  differ- 
ences from  the  federal  system,  since  they 
tiave  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Incentives 
which  dictate  length  of  stay  for  hospital  pa- 
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New  Jecs^s  hospitals  were  phased  into 
the  DRO  ^'■tem  vmt  a  three  year  period: 
1960.  1961  ind  198X  AoooctUng  to  the  New 
Jersey  Heilth  Department  the  average 
length  of  Aay  in  1970  (pre-DRO)  for  the 
seven  most  common  types  of  liowisert  hospi- 
tal beds  ink  7.43  dajn:  this  figure  dropped 
to  7.0  days  m  1982  and  decreased  further,  to 
6.39  days  ia  1983.  By  comparison,  tlie  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servloes  re- 
ports a  rediietion  in  average  length  of  stay 
in  the  Me^care  program  tmn  9.6  days  to 
7.5  days  after  the  first  full  year  of  the  feder- 
al prospective  payment  system.  Clearly, 
pro9ective>  payment  results  in  eariler  hospi- 
tal diacbartfes. 

In  a  data,  report,  compiled  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Health, 
the  Home  Health  Agency  Awemhly  of  New 
Jersey  foui^  that  the  number  of  artmisrtons 
to  home  health  agencies  from  hospitals 
Jumped  from  61%  to  68%  of  total  admiasioDS 
between  1660  and  1961,  the  first  year  of 
phase-in  for  the  DRO  system  in  New  Jeney. 
Since  1981.!hospital  referrals  have  remained 
a  constant  67%  of  total  admiaalons  tat  home 
health  car4.  We  assume  that  this  increase 
during  the  first  year  of  phase  in  refleets  the 
adaptation  (to  DRO's  by  aU  hoapltala  in  the 
state,  in  anticipation  of  their  being  phased- 
In.  The  neti  impact  of  the  DRO  system  is  an 
increase  of  18.000  artwissinns  to  hooae  health 
care  in  198B.  There  were  a  total  of  133.000 
persons  sewed  by  home  health  agencies  In 
New  Jersey  in  1983. 

Over  th«t  same  four  year  period  during 
which  the  average  length  of  stay  steadily 
dropped,  the  number  of  high  technology 
servloes  offered  by  liome  health  agencies 
grew  draoptlcally.  We  lack  good  baseline 
date  because  in  the  early  1960's  high  tech- 
nology hoiae  care  aervloea  were  In  such  an 
early  stage!  of  development  that  they  woe 
not  included  in  the  data  questionnaire 
cheA-off  1st  However,  aooordiog  to  1963 
data,  the  fallowing  servloes  were  offered  by 
a  signlflcaat  number  of  home  health  agen- 
cies: 

TABLE  L-irrPES  OF  PROGiUMS  mUMM.  (1983) 
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The  growth  in  high  technology  services 
experienced  over  the  period  paralleling  the 
DRO  implementation  years  suggests  a  rela- 
tionship IM  tween  the  two  events,  explained 
by  the  inta  txluction  of  more  acutely  HI  pa- 
tients intofche  heme  health  care  setting. 

The  tread  to  expanded  hours  of  opei^ 
atlon— both  business  houn  and  utrrtot 
hours— is  the  most  striking  diange  in  home 
health  ag^K^  operations  sinoe  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  DRO  system.  82%  of 
home  health  agencies  in  New  Jersey  sched- 
ule artmi^tons  and  visits  seven  days  per 
week,  and  virtually  all  agencies  provide 
emergency  phone  and  referral  service 
around  th4  clo^  Four  years  ago,  only  66% 
of  the  agetades  offered  evening  and  week- 
end coverage. 
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USE  or  BOMB  HBALTR  CtMM 

Home  health  agencies  in  New  Jtxaty  have 
rfuponrtiirt  to  the  needs  of  patients  betaig  dis- 
dmged  earlier,  due  to  DRO's.  However, 
agenctos  throughout  the  state  report  that 
they  are  thwarted  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
appropriate  plans  of  care  by  Medicare's  defi- 
nltlon  of  inteimlttent  care  and  by  gaps  in 
private  insurance  coverage  for  high  technol- 
ogy home  health  care  services. 

Fed«al  policy  contradlcU  itself.  While 
the  prospective  payment  system  for  Medi- 
care hospital  care  is  intended  to  reduce  in- 
stitutional care  costs  by  reducing  length  of 
stay.  Medicare  home  health  policy  guide- 
llnes  require  Fiscal  Intermediaries  to  apply 
increasingly  restrictive  erltola  in  claims  le- 
vlewB.  Patients  who  need  high-tech  care  at 
home  often  require  a  daily  nursing  visit  to 
supervise  that  care.  Currently,  such  dally 
visits  are  frequently  interpreted  as  not 
meeting  the  "intermittent"  care  require- 
ment, and  are.  therefore,  unreimburseable. 

The  "intermittent"  care  requirement  was 
promulgated  in  the  1960's  at  a  time  when 
the  types  of  high-tech  home  care  now  avaU- 
aUe  were  not  even  anticipated  as  possible  in 
the  home  setting.  In  the  1980's.  this  policy 
is  myopic  and  contradicts  efforts  to  omtain 
health  care  costs.  Why  will  Medicare  pay 
for  needed  nursing  services  in  support  of 
high  tedmology  care  in  the  hoq;iltal  or 
nuntng  home,  often  at  double  or  triple  the 
cost,  but  not  at  home? 

Mvate  insurers  have  some  catching  up  to 
do.  too.  Most  policies  lack  home  health  care 
oovoage.  or  pay  for  <H>ly  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  care,  rather  than  the  100%  coverage 
of  most  procedures  performed  in  an  institu- 
tion. This  is  a  clear  disincentive  to  use  of 
less  costly  home  health  services  for  the 
post«cute  patient. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  experi- 
ence of  home  health  agencies  in  New  Jnsey 
since  the  implementation  of  prospective 
payment  for  hospital  care  shows  that  it  is 
high  time  for  Congress  and  the  business 
community  to  re-shape  health  care  policies 
to  remove  this  wasteful  and  inhimiane 
policy  contradiction.  The  number  of  poaoos 
falling  into  the  "No  Care  Zone"  te  increas- 
ing. The  problem  needs  to  be  addressed 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self.     Mr.      Grasslet.      Mr. 
WncKEB.  Mr.  DoDD,  BCr.  Keh- 
ifgDT.    Mr.    Kebrt,    and    Mr. 
SnaoH): 
S.  784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
income  the  value  of  Icxiging  located  in 
the  proximity  of  an  educational  Insti- 
tuti<m  and  rented  by  such  institution 
to  its  employees  at  cost;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

KXCL0SIOH  PHOM  IHCOIIX  OP  LOIMHRG  AT 
B>0CATIOHAL  DI8TITDTIOH8 

•  Mr.  MOYHIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
redress  a  problem  facing  our  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  1871.  President  James  A.  Garfield 
defined  the  ideal  education:  "Give  me 
a  log  hut.  with  only  a  simple  bench. 
Marie  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  I  on  the 
other."  President  Garfield,  a  student 
of  the  great  American  educator  Hop- 
kins at  Williams  College,  conveyed  the 
vast  education  to  be  derived  by  a  stu- 


dent immersed  in  a  community  of 
scholars. 

For  almost  350  years,  since  the 
founding  of  our  first  great  universities. 
American  higher  education  has  sou^t 
to  create  intellectual  communities  <m 
and  aroimd  the  thousands  of  college 
campuses  in  our  country.  Interaetiim 
between  scholars  and  students  both  in 
the  classroom  and  outside  is  a  value 
that  every  educator  recognizes.  The 
store  of  facts  garnered  by  reading  and 
research  pales  in  comparison  to  the 
wisdom  gained  from  arartemir  dis- 
course and  argument.  Student  and 
teacher  must  meet  outside  the  class- 
room for  real  learning  to  occur. 

To  create  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  academic  exchange,  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  long  provided 
low-cost  housing  to  faculty  members 
on  or  near  campuses  to  encourage 
scholars  to  live  near  other  scholars 
and.  especially,  so  scholars  and  pupOk 
can  interact. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
education— indeed,  hisber  educatim- 
is  a  public  good.  And  low-coat  housing 
provided  by  colleges  and  universities 
to  faculty  makes  that  public  good  all 
the  more  possible. 

But.  there  is  a  problem  here,  Mr. 
President— a  problem  which  this  bill  is 
intended  to  remedy.  Since  1981.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  attempt- 
ed to  tax  as  income  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rent  a  faculty  member  pays 
for  his  home  and  the  so-called  "fair 
market"  value  of  the  housing.  The 
IRS  has  asserted  that  the  difference 
between  what  a  university  could  rent  a 
home  for  on  the  otten  market  and 
what  it  actually  charges  its  faculty 
tenant  is  a  form  of  taxable  compwwa- 
tlon. 

The  IRS  has  specifically  aiH>lled  this 
interpretation  of  our  tax  laws  in  the 
case  of  four  New  England  colleges, 
Amherst.  Smith.  Wellesley,  and  Wes- 
lejran.  But  this  is  not  a  small  problem. 
either  in  scope  or  magnitude.  If  the 
IRS  succeeds  in  collecting  taxes  from 
the  four  New  England  schools  for  the 
taxable  compensation  it  alleges  has 
been  provided  since  1973.  then  the  fac- 
ulty housing  problems  at  all  our  col- 
leges and  university  will  be  imperiled, 
intruding  those  in  New  York.  Addi- 
tionally, rising  housing  costs  around 
many  college  campuiies  could  cause 
colleges  and  universities  to  incur  sig- 
nificant tax  liabilitiea.  due  to  the 
growing  difference  betwem  what  the 
IRS  defines  as  the  fair  mariwt  value 
of  faculty  housing  and  what  Is  actual- 
ly charged. 

The  IRS  is  misguided  in  asserting 
that  low  cost  faculty  housing  should 
be  taxed  as  compensaticm  to  college 
and  university  professors,  ^^thout  low 
cost  faculty  housing,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult—if not  impossible— for  most  facul- 
ty members  to  live  near  camptis.  The 
academic  community  wiU  near  be  lost. 
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The  learning  outside  the  classroom 
that  has  characterised  American  edu- 
cation for  more  than  three  centuries 
will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  happen 
no  more.  American  education  will  be 
different  This  is  not  a  simple  tax 
matter  at  all.  but  a  question  of  educa- 
tioa  and  national  priorities. 

That  is  why  in  1984  Congress  ap- 
proved a  2-year  moratorium  to  prevent 
the  HtS  from  treating  as  taxable 
inocHne  the  difference  between  the  low 
rents  charged  by  universities  to  their 
faculty  for  housbig  and  the  fair 
marliet  rental  value  of  the  housing. 
We  passed  that  moratoriiun  to  give 
Congress  an  opporttmity  to  address 
the  problem  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
faculty  housing. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  presents  just  such  a  legislative 
solution.  It  simply  states  that  colleges 
and  universities  must  charge  in  rent  at 
least  the  direct  operating  cost  of  the 
housing  they  provide  faculty.  Any- 
thing less  than  the  direct  operating 
cost  will  be  considered  taxable  com- 
pensation. This  legislation  has  an  ef- 
fective date  of  December  31.  1972.  to 
remedy  the  retroactive  problem  facing 
the  four  New  England  schools  and  to 
clarify  for  the  future  that  faculty 
housing  shall  not  be  considered  tax- 
able compensation. 

Mr.  President,  the  moratorium  on 
the  taxation  of  faculty  housing  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  time 
to  act.  and  act  responsibly.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  this  important 
legislation,  and  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRs,  as  follows: 

S.  784 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  (a) 
■ectlon  119  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M  (relatlns  to  meals  or  lodglnc  fumlched 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employer)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aubaectlon: 

"(d)  LoDonro  Puamaaxo  sr  Ciktaiii  Edu- 

CATIOIIAL    iNS'l'l'l'U'llOHS    TO    EMPLOTKIS.— In 

addition  to  the  exclusion  provided  by  sub- 
section (a),  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
groM  income  of  an  employee  of  an  educa- 
tional Institution  deacribed  In  section 
170(bKlXAXU)  the  value  of  lodging— 

"(1)  located  on  or  In  the  proximity  of,  a 
campus  of  such  institution,  and 

"(3)  furnished  to  the  employee,  his 
spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  Institution. 
except  to  the  extend  that  the  direct  operat- 
ing coat  of  such  lodging  to  the  educational 
institution  exceeds  amounts  paid  by  the  em- 
ployee for  the  use  of  such  lodging.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  aivly  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1972.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  785.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
to  carry  out  in  fiscal  years  1986  and 


1987  international  information  and 
educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Ccmunittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
u.a.  nroBMATioa  aokmct  authobizatioii  act 
•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  \J£.  Information  Agency 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  U8IA  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  t>e  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated.  March  22. 1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.785 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ateemUed.  That  this 
title  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  SUtes  In- 
formation Agency  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Tears  19M  and  1987." 

AQTHOaiZATION  OF  AmOPaiATIONS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorlaed  for  such  purposes,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency 
$973,639,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  and 
91.154.177.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to 
carry  out  International  information,  educa- 
tional, cxiltural.  and  exchange  programs 
under  the  United  States  Infoimation  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  Reorganization  Plan  Number  2 
of  1977.  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy Act.  and  other  purposes  authorized  by 
Uw. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

U.S.  iNFOaMATIOlf  AoZIfCT, 

Wa$hington.  DC.  March  22. 1985. 
Hon.  Oioa«  Bdsh. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dbax  Ma.  PRXszonre:  Pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  oi  1977,  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act,  we 
are  required  to  submit  the  enclosed  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987  to 
enable  the  Agency  to  carry  out  internation- 
al information  and  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  informed  us  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  proposed  legisla- 


tion and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Crabub  Z.  Wick. 

Director.* 


By  Bdr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lautchbsrg): 
S.  786.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Infor- 
mation Age  Commission:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Opvemmental  Affairs. 

mOBltATIOII  ACS  COMMI88IOR  ACT  OP  ISSS 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Lautkhbkbg  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  Information  Age  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1985.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  create  a  forum  for  discussions 
on  the  present  and  future  impact  of 
computer  and  communications  sys- 
tems on  our  Nation  and  its  citizens, 
and  to  present  critical  choices  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public  that  will  maximize  the  benefits 
of  the  information  age  to  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  information  systems 
of  all  kinds  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important,  and  controlling,  role  in  our 
society.  Sophisticated  computer  tech- 
nology is  being  used  routinely  in  busi- 
ness, in  education,  in  Oovemment,  and 
in  the  military.  It  is  being  used  in  in- 
formation storage,  processing,  man- 
agement, and  decisionmaking.  Most  of 
this  technology  was  not  even  in  the 
conceptual  phase  several  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  the  introduction  of  ad- 
ditional information  technology  is 
driving  social  and  economic  changes. 
Most  of  these  changes  are  benefiting 
our  society  and  generally  improving 
the  quality  of  our  lives.  In  the  next 
few  years,  information  technologies 
will  continue  to  undergo  rapid  devel- 
opment and  will  be  applied  to  a  grow- 
ing number  of  activities.  However, 
these  technological  changes  also 
appear  to  l>e  rapidly  outpacing  the  ca- 
pability of  our  economic  and  legal 
system  to  respond. 

To  date,  policy  development  regard- 
ing the  information  age  has  been  a 
piecemeal  effort,  and  generally  reac- 
tive to  situations  that  have  come  to 
our  attention.  For  example,  in  the  last 
Congress  we  adopted  changes  to  the 
copyright  laws  for  protecting  comput- 
er chips.  We  adopted  legislation  which 
I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Tsongas  to 
provide  assistance  to  small  business  in 
the  areas  of  computer  security  and 
education;  this  legislation  was  the  first 
of  several  computer  crime  bills  adopt- 
ed in  the  98th  Congress.  We  enacted 
several  laws  maldng  it  a  crime  to  alter 
medical  records  or  use  a  computer  to 
obtain  classified  information. 

Nevertheless,  the  40  or  so  criminal 
laws  which  are  on  the  boolcs  today, 
even  coupled  with  the  actions  we  took 
last  year,  are  not  stifficient  to  provide 
a  firm  basis  for  combating  computer 
crime.  Many  States  were  not  able  to 
even  wait  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. and  have  adopted  their  own  set 
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of  laws  o4  computer  crime  and  securi- 
ty. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  here  to  spell  out  the  litany  of 
congreisidnal  reports.  Executive 
agency  acpons.  or  private  sector  stud- 
ies that  Remonstrate  the  fragmented 
nature  of  |  our  information  age  policy, 
or  the  $eed  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  I  this  issue.  Suffice  it  to  say. 
there  is  ilmoet  no  one  who  believes 
that  our'  current  understanding  of 
these  issues,  or  our  ability  to  respond, 
is  adeqtiate  or  satisfactory. 

We  canfiot  continue  to  tacicle  these 
critical  n4tional  issues  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion.  In  my  view,  it  is  worth  the 
time  and  effort  to  take  a  step  away 
from  our  ;current  reactive  efforts  and 
try  to  idehtif y  general  focal  points  for 
the  resolution  of  these  issues  at  the 
national  level.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  Senator  Latttdibcbo  and  I  have 
joined  totether  to  introduce  this  In- 
formatioii  Age  Commission  Act  of 
1985. 

The  Cotnmission.  to  be  composed  of 
23  members,  will  draw  from  govern- 
ment at  a^  levels,  industry,  labor,  edu- 
cation, and  academia.  According  to  the 
legislation,  the  Commission  is  to  con- 
duct studies  and  analyses  of  the  infor- 
mation afle.  including:  The  efforts  and 
resources  needed  to  maximize  the  t>en- 
efit  to  sobiety  of  computer  and  com- 
municaticns  systems;  the  effort  and 
resources  I  needed  to  maintain  the  lead 
of  the  Uilited  States  in  the  world  in- 
formation marketplace:  the  education 
and  reeducation  needed  for  our  socie- 
ty; the  use  and  impact  of  computers 
and  communications  systems  on  our 
national  security,  labor  and  employ- 
ment: and  the  effort  and  resources 
needed  to  encourage  technological  in- 
novations^ 

This  Ctfmmission  is  to  complete  its 
work  wltl^  2  years,  and  then  submit 
its  final  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  iinterim  reports  as  necessary 
when  the  Commission  identifles  criti- 
cal issues  which  Congress  or  the  Exec- 
utive should  immediately  address. 

We  have  purposely  structured  the 
Commission  to  draw  on  the  liest  re- 
sources that  are  available  within  and 
outside  the  Govemmoat.  For  example, 
we  have  Specifically  added  the  Secre- 
taries of  (ilommerce.  Defense,  and  Edu- 
cation as  members  of  the  Commission. 
Each  of  these  departments  are  directly 
and  significantly  affected  by  the  use 
of  computers  and  communications  sys- 
tems. an4  has  a  critical  role  in  any 
comprehensive  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  information  age.  These 
perspectives  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Cotnmission's  deliberations. 

Of  the  public  members,  we  have 
specified  that  at  least  three  rn>re8ent- 
atives  be  [from  the  information  indus- 
try, labor,  and  from  academe.  This  will 
ensure  th»t  each  of  these  perspectives 
are  made  available  to  the  Commission 


for  its  deliberations.  In  fact,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  non-Federal 
members  on  the  Commission  have  a 
majority  of  the  votes  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  total  authorization  that  has 
been  provided  for  this  Omunission  for 
its  2-year  life  is  $3  million.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  will  not  be  enough  to  do  all 
of  the  work  that  will  be  required.  But 
in  light  of  the  serious  budgetary  con- 
straints which  we  face  at  the  national 
level,  that  is  all  that  I  believe  can  rea- 
sonably be  allocated  to  this  important 
responsibility  at  this  time.  So  we  have 
included  in  this  bill  language  that 
would  permit  the  Commission  to  re- 
ceive contributions  of  money  or  serv- 
ices from  the  private  sector  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
woric  Frankly.  I  see  this  as  a  very  im- 
portant provision.  Many  in  the  infor- 
mation industry  have  expressed  their 
concerns  about  the  implications  of  en- 
tering the  last  decades  of  this  century, 
and  the  21st  century,  with  a  disjointed 
or  nonexistence  policy  and  have  of- 
fered their  talents.  I  would  expect 
that  industry  as  a  whole,  including 
large  and  small  businesses,  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  individual  scholars,  con- 
tributing to  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

While  it  is  possible  for  the  private 
sector  to  undertake  a  great  deal  of  this 
work.  Governmental  puticipation  is 
essential  to  provide  a  balance  against 
protective  action  by  industry.  In  addi- 
tion. Government's  responsibilities  in 
national  security,  trade  policy,  or  edu- 
cation cannot  be  obtained  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  development  of 
this  legislative  proposal,  we  have  been 
woridng  with  many  of  the  information 
age  industry  associations  and  compa- 
nies. The  Association  of  Data  Process- 
ing Service  Organizations  [ADAPSOl 
has  been  particularly  helpful  in  fram- 
ing this  issue,  and  assisting  me  in  de- 
veloping the  outlines  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  However,  this  bill  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  a  competitive  proposal, 
with  one  group  or  company  or  tjrpe  of 
technology  seeking  to  use  this  Com- 
mission for  its  own  purposes. 

This  legislation  is  the  beginning  of  a 
long  process  that  we  as  a  nation  must 
take  if  we  are  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plexities and  multifaceted  nature  of 
our  computer  and  communications  so- 
ciety. But  we  cannot  delay  the  process 
much  longer.  I  wotdd  welcome  the  rec- 
ommendations of  industry,  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  private  sector  on 
ways  to  improve  this  legislation, 
expand  its  scope,  or  more  carefully 
focus  its  efforts.  I  hope  that  this  can 
be  acomiplished  within  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  as  well.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  every  inter- 
ested group  toward  the  enactment  of 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  a  brief 


section-by-section  analysis  of  this  pro- 
posal, be  inserted  in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoHO.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtsentaiives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Infofmation  Age 
Commission  Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  2.  The  OMigress  finds  and  dedarea 
that- 

(1)  the  introduction  and  use  of  computer 
and  communications  systems  have  brought 
our  Nation  and  the  world  Into  the  Informa- 
tion Age; 

(2)  computer  and  communications  systems 
are  affecting  the  manner  in  which  business, 
education,  and  government  operate,  and  the 
manner  in  which  our  Nation's  security  and 
involvement  bi  world  trade  are  carried  out; 

(3)  the  rapid  pace  of  technological  change 
and  the  complexity  of  the  lames  involved 
with  respect  to  computers  and  communica- 
tions systems  have  combined  to  ««iniii<«h 
public  awareness  and  imderstanding  of  their 
impact  on  society; 

(4)  the  impact  of  computer  and  communi- 
cations systems  on  society  has  not  beoi 
completely  analyzed;  and 

(5)  while  Congress  has  begun  to  address 
issues  relating  to  the  Information  Age.  such 
as  intellectual  property  rights,  computer 
education,  computer  crime,  and  privacy, 
there  mnains  a  need  for  a  compreheostve 
and  systematic  study  of  the  Information 
Age. 

Sac.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  create  a  forum  for  discussions  and  tar- 
geted research  on  the  present  and  future 
impact  of  computer  and  ffnmmimVatiffnit 
systems  on  our  Nation  and  its  etOaeoK  and 

(2)  present  critical  alternative  views  and 
choices  to  the  President.  (Congress,  and  the 
public  generally,  so  that  such  views  and 
choices  may  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  change. 
If  necessary,  and  m^ximtw  the  benefits  of 
the  Information  Age  to  our  society. 

Sk.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Infoimation  Age 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  ttie 
"Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-three  members.  Individuals  appoint- 
ed to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  clause  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  have  a  competence 
in  the  areas  with  which  the  Commlaskm 
deals.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  two  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  and  one  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate; 

(2)  three  monbers  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  one  upon  the  rrcnmmenrtation  of 
the  lifinority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

(3)  seventeen  members  appointed  by  the 
President  including,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
at  least  three  representatives  each  from  the 
information  industry,  labor,  and  academe, 
not  more  than  two  public  officials  from 
State  and  local  governments,  and  six  mem- 
beis  drawn  from  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  or  his  designee,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Education  or  Ills  designee. 
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(e)  Of  the  memben  mwclflg*  In  v»n>- 
gnplM  (1)  and  (2)  of  ralMscaon  (b)  of  this 
McUon.  not  more  tlian  two  mambera  tpod- 
fled  In  Mcb  audi  psncniih  ■ban  be  from 
tbe  Mune  polltleal  party. 

(d)  The  PnaUtont  abaU  d«algnate  one 
member  of  the  Oommlmion  appotaited  from 
the  prtrate  aeetor  aa  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitT*~'  and  one  lu^  member  ■•  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commiarion. 

(e)  Twdve  members  of  the  Commlaalon 
ahJaU  conatttute  a  quorma. 

(f)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commlmion  shall 
not  affect  tta  power,  but  shall  be  flUed  In 
the  aame  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
potaitasent  was  made. 

Sk.  S.  (a)  Ttkt  Commlaalon  shall  conduct 
or  have  conducted,  throuch  subcommittees 
or  study  froupa,  such  research  and  studies 
as  It  determines  necessary  to  develop  a  re- 
tpmt^w*  understandinc  of  the  Information 
Age.  liyhwHtig  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  the  efforts  and  reaouroea  needed  to 
mM-»*m,imm  the  benefit  to  society  of  computer 
and  eommunlcationa  systems: 

(3)  the  tffort  and  resources  needed  to 
ftwtahi  the  lead  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  Information  marketplace: 

(3)  the  education  and  reeducation  re- 
quired to  equip  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea  for  the  Information  Age: 

(4)  the  uae  and  impact  of  computer  and 
communlcatloaa  systems  on  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  effort  and  resources  needed  to  en- 
courage new  teehnologlral  Innovations:  and 

(•)  the  Impact  of  computer  and  communl- 
fatlfltw  systems  on  labor  and  employment. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties,  the  OommlSBlon  sbaU  malie  every 
reaaonable  effort  to  avoid  duplication  of 
studies  and  research  relating  to  the  matters 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  Shan  i«»»»«»'*i  existing  inforniatl«m  for 
reevaluation. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  develop  a  data 
base  of  material  Information  to  which  the 
public  shaU  have  reasonable  access  during 
the  life  of  the  Commission 

(d)  The  Ooounlsslon  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  submit  to  the  President  and  Congress 
analyassand  reports  summarising  themate- 
rlala  and  positions  of  the  Commission,  and 
outlining  responsible  alternative  views  and 
chotoM  devdoped  by  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Coramlsalon  shaU  assemble  and 
reasonably  make  available,  upon  request,  a 
comprehensive  index  of  relevant  materials. 

(f)  The  Commission  shaU  provide  maxi- 
mum Information  to  the  media  and  the 
public  so  as  to  stimnlatr  the  broadest  re- 
tiwwrt^'*  pulfllc  understanding  and  appre- 
datioo  of  the  Information  Age. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  on  the  au- 
thortnUlon  of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  study  group  thereof,  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  functions  and 
dutiea  of  the  Commission,  hold  such  public 
hearings  and  sit  snd  act  at  such  times  and 
plaoss  throughout  the  Nation  as  the  Com- 
nilsiinn  or  such  subcommittee  or  study 
group  may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  The  commission  is  authorised  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  into  such  contracts  with  pri- 
vate organlMtlons  aa  the  Commission  deter- 
mines necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
duties  and  functions  under  this  Act  relating 
to  research  and  studies  and  the  preparation 
of  analyass  and  reports. 

(c>  The  Admlnistnttor  of  General  Serv- 
icea.  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commisskm.  shaU  provide  the  Commission 
with  necessary  admlnlstrmtive  services  (in- 
those  relating  to  budgeting,  se- 


counting,  financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement).  Payment  for  such  services 
ShaU  be  made  In  advance  or  by  reimburse- 
ment from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
misskm. Payments  shaU  be  in  su^  manner 
and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Coounlsslon  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services. 

<d)  The  Commission  is  authorised,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection,  to  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  any  information, 
facilities,  and  services  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
snd  duties  under  this  Act;  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  and  instrumentality  Is  au- 
thorteed  and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  to  furnish  such  information,  facilities, 
and  services  to  the  Commission  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman,  unless  the 
head  of  such  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality determines  that  urgent,  overrid- 
ing reasons  wUl  not  permit  the  malting  of 
such  information,  facilities,  or  services  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  and  so  notifies  the 
Chairman  in  writing. 

Sk.  7.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  is  authorised  to— 

(1)  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensatkM).  without  regard  to  the  provlstons 
of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  tiUe 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  relating  to  the  number,  dasslfl- 
cation,  and  General  Schedule  rates,  of  such 
personnel  as  the  Commission  deems  advisa- 
ble to  assist  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties: 
and 

(3)  procure,  as  authorised  by  section  3109 
of  titie  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  temporary 
and  intermltt«at  services  to  the  extent  ss  is 
authorised  by  law  for  agencies  in  the  Execu- 
tive branch  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum  aimual 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  Gennal  Schedule. 

Sic.  S.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  on  the  Commission  without  addi- 
tional compensation  for  their  services  as 
such. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  as  authorised  by 
section  5703  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  In  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tkms  and  duties  of  the  Commission. 

Sk.  9.  The  Commission  may  adopt  such 
rules  snd  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  lU  procedures  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  its  operations,  organisation,  and 
personneL 

Sac  10.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Its  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act.  the 
Commission  may  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of 
glfU  or  donations  of  money,  services,  or 
property. 

Sk.  11.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four-montb  period  ■  following  the 
date  on  which  this  Act  becomes  law,  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congrem  a  final  report  contain- 
ing a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  of, 
and  studies  conducted  by,  the  Commission 
under  this  Act.  together  with  Its  recommen- 
dations, if  any.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty-day  period  following  the  date  of  the 
transmission  of  such  report  to  the  Preaklent 
and  the  Congress,  the  Commission  shall  ter- 


Sk.  12.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $3,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sictioii-st-Sktiom  Amaltsis  or  Nuim/lAn- 
TXmaui  "IXFOBMATIOII  A<»  ComossioH 
Act  op  1985" 

Section  1  provides  that  the  short  title  of 
the  MU  is  the  "Information  Age  Commission 
Act  of  1985". 

Section  2  of  the  bill  states  five  findings. 
These  findings  include  that  computers  and 
communications  systems  are  affecting  busi- 
ness, education  and  government,  and  the 
manner  in  which  our  national  security  Is 
carried  out;  that  Congress  has  already 
Xttvjux  to  address  some  of  the  issues  in  the 
Information  Age  such  as  Intellectual  proper- 
ty rights,  computer  education,  snd  comput- 
er crime,  but  that  there  remains  a  need  for 
a  comprehensive  and  systematic  study  of 
the  Information  Age. 

Section  3  of  the  bOl  identifies  the  two  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  which  are  to  create  a  forum 
for  discussions  and  research  on  the  present 
and  future  impact  of  computers  and  com- 
munications systems,  and  to  present  choices 
for  change  whkdi  maximiiir  the  benefiU  of 
the  Information  Age  to  our  society. 

Section  4  esUblishes  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  "Information  Age  Commis- 
sion". The  Conunisslon  Is  to  be  composed  of 
33  members.  Of  the  23  members.  3  are  to  be 
from  the  Smate.  3  are  to  be  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  8  are  to  be  ftxn  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  (Including  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce.  Education  and  Defense),  and  11 
are  to  be  from  the  private  sector.  Of  the  11 
private  sector  members,  representatives 
should  be  drawn  from  the  information  in- 
dustry, labor,  academe,  and  state  and  local 
government. 

Section  5  provides  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  The  Ccmunission  shaU  conduct 
studies  to  develop  sn  understanding  of  the 
Information  Age,  focusing  spedflcaUy  <m  at 
least  six  named  topics,  indudlnr 

The  resources  needed  to  maximise  the 
benefits  of  computer  and  communications 
systems  to  society; 

The  resources  needed  to  maintain  the  U.S. 

lead  in  the  world  Information  marketplace: 

The  education  and  reeducation  required 

to  equip  our  citizens  for  the  Information 

Age;  and 

The  impact  of  computer  and  communica- 
tions systems  on  labor  and  employment; 

The  effort  snd  resources  needed  to  en- 
courage new  technological  innovations;  and 
The  impact  of  computer  and  communica- 
tlons  systems  on  labor  and  employment. 

In  carrying  out  iU  responsibilities,  the 
Commission  shall  make  every  reaaonable 
effort  to  avoid  duplicating  existing  research. 
Section  8  sUtes  certain  routine  powers  for 
the  Commission,  including  the  authority  to 
hold  hearings,  contract  for  research  and 
other  services,  obtain  the  servloes  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  for  day-to- 
day administrative  needs,  and  obtain  the  in- 
formation and  assistance  of  other  depart- 
menU  and  agencies. 

Section  7  provides  certain  routine  author- 
ity for  the  Commission  to  hire  staff. 

Section  8  providea  that  Commission  mem- 
bers ShaU  serve  without  compensation,  but 
may  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses  In- 
curred in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties  on  the  Cocunlsslon. 

Section  9  provides  routine  authority  for 
the  Commission  to  adopt  rules  to  govern  its 
procedures. 


Section  U)  provides  routine  authority  for 
the  Oommkskm  to  aooepi.  use  and  dl^Mse 
of  glfU  anp  donations  of  money  and  serv- 
ices. It  Is  ekpected  that  Industry  and  educa- 
tional orgsBlBatlons  wfll  contribute  servloes 
to  assist  tl:|e  Commission  In  oairylng  out  ito 
Important  Itudy  responsOiiUty. 

Section  111  provides  that  the  Commission 
ShaU  submR  IU  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Ciogress  within  3  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission 
ShaU  explte  thirty  days  after  the  final 
report  Is  lubmltted  to  Congress  and  the 
President 

Section  IB  provides  a  83  mOllao  authotln- 
tion  to  carry  out  the  provtekms  of  the  Act. 

•  Mr.  LA|utENBE310.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  ooUeague  fnnn 
Georgia  [Mr.  Numr]  in  introducing 
ttie  Inf  oitnation  Age  Commiasion  Act 
of  1985.  IHis  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  coauoissifm.  to  be  drawn  from 
academla.  industry.  labcH'.  and  govern- 
ment, to  I  help  us  undnstand  more 
clearly  the  complex  issues  and  choices 
presented  by  the  advent  of  the  "infor- 
mation a^." 

Our  eo^nomy  and  our  society  have 
been  trai|sformed.  More  than  60  per- 
cent of  ofr  Nation's  woi^  force  is  em- 
ployed in  the  creation,  storage,  proo- 
esshig.  or  distribution  of  information, 
compared  to  Just  17  percent  Jn  1950. 
We  were  once  an  agrarian  society. 
Then  we  became  an  industrial  society. 
Now  we  are  an  Informatimi  age  socie- 
ty. 

Tieadlnal  this  transformation  are  the 
communications  and  coDVputer  indus- 
tries. Coiiputing  services  and  software 
Industrie^  are  growing  at  a  phenome- 
nal 22  percent  a  year  in  the  United 
States,  atid  almost  as  fast  in  Jwan 
and  Eurok>e.  The  market  in  teleoom- 
munlcatidns  products  is  projected  to 
rise  from  j$18  billion  in  1983  to  $41  bU- 
lion  10  y^ars  later.  Producticm  of  com- 
puters is  Rising  at  10  percent  a  year. 

We  arcf  a  wired  naUim.  Computer 
and  tetecommunications  advances 
have  affected  the  way  we  work,  the 
way  we  play,  and  the  way  we  learn. 
With  a  terminal  and  a  data  link, 
people  can  and  are  working  from  their 
homes.  tag>ped  into  a  firm's  headquar- 
ters mile^  away.  Chlldrai  fortunate 
enough  tt>  have  access  to  computers 
are  learning  in  ways  we  never  imag- 
ined. Conputer  technology  is  revolu- 
tionlsbig  the  factory  floor,  assisting  in 
the  deslgti  and  manufacture  of  prod- 
ucts. Ftotn  the  broadest  pervective. 
changes  are  oocutring  that  wHl  have  a 
prof oundjeff  ect  on  our  society  and  our 
place  in  tfie  world  economy. 

Mr.  Prudent,  we  can  ride  the  wave 
of  this  tedhnological  change,  or  we  can 
be  swamped  by  it  The  information 
age  brinis  great  benefits:  Increased 
productivity,  enhanced  communica- 
tions, aocfelerating  advances  in  scioioe 
and  techtaology.  But  it  poses  great 
challenge^  There  are  challenges  to 
our  privacy,  challenges  to  our  industri- 
al compeiltiveness,  challenges  to  our 
ability  to  )educate  our  youth,  and  chal- 


lenges to  our  ability  to  "«»«"f^«r  an 
active  and  self-fulfilled  worit  force. 

This  Ccmgress  has  begun  to  address 
some  of  the  critical  issues  presented 
by  this  transformation.  My  colleague 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ndhk]  has  been  a 
leader  in  addressing  the  complexities 
of  computer  crime.  I  have  called  for  a 
national  commitment  to  cmnputer 
education,  and  to  highlight  the  need, 
in  a  technology-based  world  economy, 
for  an  effective  system  of  intellectual 
property  rights,  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's technological  and  economic 
edge.  Our  colleagues  have  begun  to  ad- 
dress issues  of  personal  privacy. 
.  Tet,  we  lack  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  problems.  We  lack  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  choices  we  wiU 
face.  The  Information  Age  Commis- 
sion, created  by  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduce today,  would  contribute  to  the 
task  of  conducting  such  a  review.  It 
would  provide  a  forum  for  the  public 
discussion  of  these  important  issues.  It 
would  synthesize  woiik  and  thinMng 
that  has  already  been  done.  It  would 
presmt  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
with  its  analysis  of  the  critical  choices 
we  face.  The  Commission  would  be 
asked  to  complete  its  work  within  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  technological  change 
is  proceeding  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
Policymakers,  individuals,  workers, 
companies,  and  society  as  a  whole  has 
less  and  less  time  to  understand  the 
impact  of  those  changes,  and  to 
adjust.  The  Information  Age  Commis- 
sion is  intended  to  contribute  to  our 
knowledge,  our  understanding,  and 
our  ability  to  make  the  change 
wrought  by  the  information  age 
changes  for  the  better.* 


By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  787.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  accept  and  to  op- 
erate a  National  Science  Center  for 
Communications  and  Electronics  in 
order  to  mhance  military  training  and 
to  share  technology  development  in 
the  communications,  electronics,  and 
computer  industries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

■SXIOWAL  SCIXMCX  CKHm  FOB  ooiofuincs- 
TIORS  AMD  KLBCmOHICS  ACT  OF  ISSS 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  two  and  a 
half  years  ago,  in  December  1982,  the 
Congress  passed  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  130  which  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  technology 
in  the  field  of  communications  and 
electronics  was  vital  to  the  needs  of 
the  United  States.  Specifically,  the 
Congress  supported  the  establishment 
of  a  national  center  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  technology  in  the 
area  of  omununlcations  and  electrcm- 
ics. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  continued 
to  see  signs  both  of  how  important 
these  skills  are  to  our  economic  and 


military  strength,  as  well  as  how  far 
we  as  a  nati<m  have  to  go  if  we  are  to 
fully  develop  our  considerable  poten- 
tial in  these  areas.  In  a  1983  National 
Science  Board  Commission  report  on 
Precollege  Education  in  Mathematks, 
Science,  and  Technology,  the  Commis- 
sion stated  that  "...  a  naticm  that 
dramatically  and  boldly  led  the  world 
into  the  age  of  technology  is  now  fail- 
ing to  provide  iU  citizens  with  the  in- 
tellectual skills  needed  for  the  21st 
century."  In  a  similar  vein,  the  highly 
acclaimed  r^wrt  of  the  Departaient  of 
Education,  entitled  "A  NaUmial  at 
Risk,"  observed  that  "our  once  unchal- 
lenged preeminence  in  ocHnmeroe,  in- 
dustry, science,  and  technological  in- 
novation is  being  overtaken  by  com- 
petitors throughout  the  wwld."  These 
are  serious  indictments,  indeed,  and  I 
believe  we  must  respond  with  vigor  to 
reverse  this  trend. 

-  There  are  abundant  signs  of  Amni- 
ca's  f  aQure  to  ccmipete  with  other  na- 
tions for  academic  excellence,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  the  percentages  of 
our  students  who  choose  tedmical  cur- 
ricula, and  the  overall  levd  of  techni- 
cal literacy  of  our  high  school  and  col- 
lege graduates.  The  results  of  this  sit- 
uation are  all  too  clear 

Many  of  our  industrial  processes  are 
beaming  increasingly  obsolete; 

Productivity  is  often  not  competitive 
with  international  industrial  stand- 
ards; and 

High  technology  American  indus- 
tries often  face  shortages  of  trained 
personnel. 

Mr.  President,  this  situatim  «»»«pwts 
both  our  national  economic  strength 
and  our  ability  to  be  a  competitive 
international  trading  partner.  It  also 
impacts  our  fundamental  military 
readiness.  As  our  weapmis  system 
become  increasingly  complex,  we  are 
asking  more  of  today's  soldier,  both  in 
terms  of  technical  literacy  whea  en- 
listing, and  in  developing  higji  tech- 
nology skills  during  military  sovice. 

The  Army's  Signal  Corps  training 
center  at  Fort  Gordon.  GA.  faces  the 
inadequacy  of  our  sdoitific  educati«m 
system  on  a  daily  basis  whoi  it  must 
train  young  service  poaonnel  in  the 
advanced  communications  and  elec- 
tronics equipment  of  our  military. 
Fort  Gordon  is  the  largest  hi|^  tedi- 
nology  training  establishment  in  the 
free  world.  It.  is  at  the  cutting  edge  in 
devising  reqmnses  to  the  critical  need 
for  technical  literacy,  as  they  develop 
new  training  techniques  to  provide  sol- 
diers the  skills  necessary  to  operate 
and  maintain  advanced  w<mimiinir«- 
tions  equ^ment.  Within  its  important, 
but  limited  mission.  Fort  Gordon  has 
already  taken  <m  the  goal  recommend- 
ed by  Uie  National  Science  Board 
Commissi(»i:  "By  1995.  our  Nation 
must  provide  for  all  its  youth  a  level 
of  mathematics,  science  and  technical 
education  that  is  the  finest  in  the 
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world."  The  work  already  accom- 
pUahed  by  the  Army  can  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  a  much  broader  pro- 
gram to  enhance  out  Nation's  scientif- 
ic and  technical  skills. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  the 
science  center  called  for  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  130  has  al- 
ready been  established  and  \a  function- 
ing in  •  unique  partnership  with  the 
United  States  Army.  The  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence Center  for  Commimications  and 
Electronics  (NSCCE)  Foundation  was 
established  as  a  private  nonprofit  cor- 
poration to  develop  the  technical  skills 
so  critical  to  our  national  economic 
and  military  security.  It  is  this  type  of 
center  which  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation identified  In  Its  report  as  one 
solution  to  our  deficiencies  in  scientif- 
ic education.  The  center  has  four  spe- 
cific goals: 

Promote  science  and  technology 
across  the  Dnited  States. 

Educate  and  train  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  in  the  fields  of  communication 
and  electronics. 

Help  recruit  young  people  into  ca- 
reers in  communications  and  electron- 
ics. 

Preserve  our  Nation's  proud  heritage 
in  commimications  and  electronics. 

It  is  because  of  the  direct  correlation 
between  science  and  technology  skills 
and  military  readiness  that  the  U.S. 
Army  has  been  a  vital  partner  with 
the  NSCCE  Foundation  in  this  ven- 
ture. In  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing signed  by  the  Foundation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  last 
July,  the  Army  entered  into  a  unique 
partnership  with  the  private  sector  to 
develop  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal training  tools  needed  for  both  the 
communications  and  electronics  indus- 
try, and  the  national  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  recognizes  this  partnership  and 
specifically  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to: 

Provide  a  suitable  location  at,  or 
near.  Fort  Gordon  for  the  National 
Science  Center  for  Communications 
and  Electronic: 

Accept  from  the  Foundation,  the 
gift  of  the  Science  Center  which  will 
be  constructed  using  private  funds, 
but  buUt  to  Army  specifications  and 
requirements; 

Assume  operational  control  and 
maintenance  of  the  Center,  consistent 
with  the  mission  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Science 
Center  for  Communications  and  Elec- 
tronics is  an  exciting  venture.  It  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  creative  partner- 
ship between  the  Defense  Department 
and  private  enterprise.  This  partner- 
ship grew  out  of  the  realization  that 
national  strength  is  more  than  the 
size,  sophistication,  and  readiness  of  a 
country's  military  forces.  National 
strength  Includes  the  creative  spirit  of 
a  people,  their  educational  institutions 


which  develop  this  spirit  Into  techni- 
cal skills,  and  an  economy  which  is 
both  competitive  internationally,  and 
can  lead  the  way  in  research  and  tech- 
nological Innovation. 

The  NSCCE  will  serve  as  a  multipli- 
er for  our  national  technical  education 
system  through  its  Learning  and  In- 
formation Network  Center  [UNCI. 
The  UNC  will  provide  the  means  to 
allow  teachers  in  local  schools  to  make 
use  of  the  best  minds  in  teaching  sci- 
entific and  technical  principles.  It  wlU 
also  allow  interactive  access  to  the 
Center's  electronic  learning  dlsplajrs. 

The  two  partners— the  Army  and  the 
NSCCE  Foundation— wlU  be  able  to 
capitalize  upon  each  other's  consider- 
able skills  in  scientific  education.  In- 
creasing the  technical  literary  of  stu- 
dents as  well  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Ultimately,  by  Increasing  the 
level  of  technical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, we  wlU  restore  the  vigor  of  our 
Nation's  high  technology  Industries 
and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  more 
qualified  personnel  for  the  Increasing- 
ly technical  demands  of  our  armed 
services. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  undertaking.* 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Hmiz.   Mr.   iHOim.   liftr. 
MzLCHSR,   Mr.   Amorsws,   and 
Mr.  Rncu): 
S.  788.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Senior 
Citizens      Independent      Community 
Care  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance, 
sxinoa  cmzBm  unnnMiturr  comnmmr 

CAUACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Senior  Citi- 
zen's Independent  Community  Care 
Act.  This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by 
Senators  Packwooo  and  I  that  was 
subsequently  cosponsored  by  20  other 
Senators. 

Why  is  this  legislation  needed?  A 
woman  from  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey  wrote  me  a  short  letter  about 
her  personal  struggle  to  provide  loving 
care  for  her  91-year-old  mother.  She 
said  her  mother  was  "mentally  alert 
but  extremely  feeble"  and  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  pay  for  the  constant  as- 
sistance that  she  required. 

To  have  someone  come  once  a  week  and 
give  me  k  whole  day  to  myself  would  give 
me  a  new  lease  on  life.  We  thought  about  a 
nursing  home,  but  Just  couldn't  do  it  after 
examining  a  few.  Even  mother  says  she  has 
lived  too  long,  but  there  has  to  be  another 
answer  besides  nursing  homes! 

Sad  as  that  may  seem,  we  all  know 
that  the  problem  this  woman  describes 
is  becoming  increasingly  common  in 
this  country.  More  and  more,  we  hear 
people  speak  in  almost  desperate 
words  about  their  responsibility  for  an 
elderly  relative  suffering  from  physi- 
cal of  psychological  disabilities.  As  an- 
other letter  writer  told  me: 


We  want  to  be  able  to  stay  at  home  and 
help  our  loved  ones  there,  but  with  Maring 
cosU  and  ever-Ughtenlng  restrictionB.  we're 
reaching  the  point  of  having  to  hope  for  an 
early  and  painless  death  at  the  first  sign  of 
deblllUtlng  Ulnes. 

E^ren  more  alarming  is  the  plight  of 
elderly  people  who  have  no  family  to 
take  care  of  them,  or  whose  families 
are  simply  \mable  to  help  because  of 
financial,  social,  or  psychological 
strains.  What  happens  to  these  older 
people?  Many  find  themselves 
trapped— some  at  home  with  no  sup- 
port systems  and  others  inside  hospi- 
tals and  nursing  homes— isolated  in  a 
lonely  environment  and  deprived  of 
their  personal  Independence  and  digni- 
ty. 

I  realize.  BCr.  President,  that  there 
are  no  easy  solutions.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  many  cases  life  would 
be  a  lot  better  for  many  elderly  people 
and  concerned  families  if  this  country 
developed  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  providing  long-term  medical  and 
social  services  at  home.  Families  could 
be  kept  intact  and  many  elderly  per- 
sons would  no  longer  be  forced  into  in- 
stitutions, as  they  are  now  because 
Federal  programs  don't  pay  for  needed 
treatment  unless  provided  in  an  insti- 
tution. 

In  short,  if  we  had  a  national  long- 
term  care  policy  centered  on  home- 
based  care,  we  could  end  the  senseless 
waste  of  lives  and  dollars  while  help- 
ing the  elderly  be  as  Independent  as 
possible  and  close  to  their  loved  ones. 
Instead,  too  many  people  are  being 
placed  in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home 
when  intensive  medical  care  is  not  re- 
quired, solely  because  that  is  the  only 
way  any  help  is  available. 

The  current  health  care  delivery 
sjrstem  views  institutional  care  as  the 
norm  and  home-based  care  as  a  prom- 
ising alternative  care  system.  We  need 
to  turn  this  around.  Home  care  should 
not  be  viewed  as  an  alternative.  Home 
care  should  be  the  norm  and  institu- 
tional care  should  be  the  alternative 
only  when  home  care  is  not  feasible. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  long- 
term  care  may  be  a  serious  problem 
for  many  elderly  today,  but  unless  we 
take  action,  it  will  be  a  problem  for 
many  more  elderly  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  most  striking  factors  affecting 
long-term  health  care  needs  are  the  in- 
creased life  expectancy  of  individuals, 
the  dominance  of  chronic  disability  in 
older  individuals,  and  the  "shrinking" 
of  the  American  family. 

Between  1968-79.  2  years  were  added 
to  the  life  expectancy  of  a  65-year-old 
American,  more  than  in  the  50  years 
from  1900-50.  By  the  year  2000,  the 
over-85  population  in  this  country  will 
be  60  percent  larger  than  it  is  today. 
Because  of  the  increasing  life  span  and 
aging  of  the  population,  as  well  as  the 
multitude  of  medical  advances  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  and 
which  will  continue  to  take  place  in 
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the  future,  an  increasing  number  of 
older  inttviduals  suffer  from  some 
form  of  (suronic  illnen  such  as  strokes 
or  cancev;  it  is  estimated  that  by  the 
year  200Q,  over  15  milUcm  older  Ameri- 
cans Willi  suffer  chronic  disease  that 
will  limit  their  daily  activities,  a  50 
percent  increase  over  1980. 

Finallyl  our  older  Americans  also  are 
facing  ijicreasing  difficulty  getting 
needed  ckre  from  other  family  mem- 
bers beciuse  the  extended  American 
family  is  "shrinking."  People  are  mar- 
rying lat^r.  Families  are  much  more 
mobile  nbw,  moving  to  other  parts  of 
the  country.  There  are  more  divorces. 
More  woinen  are  working,  and  couples 
are  haviiig  fewer  children.  This  means 
that  diract  family  care  is  much  less 
available]  to  those  in  need  than  it  was 
in  the  paM,. 

The  d^ogri^jhlcs  drive  us  toward 
developiiig  a  long-term  care  strategy. 
But.  Mr;  President,  the  changing  de- 
mographic picture  is  not  the  only 
reason  «te  need  to  develop  a  strategy 
for  meeting  the  long-term  care  needs 
of  the  elderly.  Despite  the  ezpaiuiing 
need  foi)  services,  long-term  care  is 
more  often  than  not  unavailable  be- 
cause of  Its  considerable  cost,  the  lack 
of  private  insurance  coverage,  and  the 
was*  in  ^erage  within  and  between 
the  present  Govemmmt  programs.  In 
1983.  of  the  $24.2  billion  speat  on 
nursing-home  care,  private  health  in- 
surance icontributed  only  $.2  billion; 
Federal  |Cedicare  payments  were  only 
$.4  billiofi;  and  Federal  Medicaid  con- 
tributed |$6.6  billion.  Moat  of  the  bal- 
ance caine  directly  f mn  patients. 

The  ptivate  insurance  industry  has 
begun  exploring  long-term  care  insur- 
ance options,  but  long-term  care  insur- 
ance woi&'t  be  a  panacea  for  many  be- 
cause tae  policy  wiU  probably  be 
priced  out  of  the  reach  of  moat  middle 
and  lower  income  people.  To  date,  pri- 
vate insfu-ance  policies  have  not  sig- 
nlficantljr  reduced  the  cost  of  patient 
care  since  most  policies  generally 
either  totally  exclude  coverage  for 
nursing  |iome  and  home  care  or  limit 
the  latter  to  full-time  private  duty 
nursing.  iThis  is  primarily  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  long-term  care,  and  the  el- 
derly on  fixed  income  are  simply  not 
able  to  pay  for  those  costs. 

Medicare  has  primarily  focused  ex- 
clusively on  acute  short-term  care,  spe- 
cifically excluding  any  form  of  "custo- 
dial" care,  which  is  precisely  the  type 
of  care  heeded  by  the  (^ironically  ill 
and  disabled. 

While  Congress  has  taken  action  to 
expand  Medicare  home  care  benefits 
for  po8t|unite  patients,  home  health 
personntl  have  testified  before  the 
House  ahd  the  Senate  that  regulatory 
limits  have  been  tlgfatmed  to  the 
point  that  Congress'  efforts  to  liberal- 
ize benefits  have  been  more  than  can- 
celed out. 

This  leaves  Medicaid  as  the  primary 
source  cf.  funding  for  long-term  care. 


Problems  and  shortcomings  are  also 
inherent  in  this  policy.  In  1980,  only 
3.5  mUlion  people  over  65,  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  total  25.7  mil- 
lion elderly,  were  covered.  In  addition, 
the  Medicaid  cost-sharing  formula  im- 
poses a  great  financial  burden  on 
States  and  long-term  care  is  the  fast- 
est growing  part  of  that  burden.  Also, 
there  is  a  problem  of  continuity  of 
care.  Benefits,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are 
fragmented  between  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid, and  extraneous  sources  available 
to  the  87  percent  who  do  not  qualify 
for  Medicaid. 

Mr.  President,  the  demand  for  long- 
term  care  continues  to  grow.  And  the 
defidaicies  within  the  current  patch- 
work policy,  compounded  by  the  afore- 
mentioned demographic  factors, 
points  to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
national  long-term  home  care  policy. 
We  simply  must  find  ways  to  coordi- 
nate services,  fill  in  the  gmw  and  end 
the  fragmentation  between  acute  and 
long-term  care. 

And  it  is  to  this  end  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  directed.  I  realize  that  this  leg- 
islation by  itself  will  not  solve  all  the 
difficulties  I've  outlined,  but  I  believe 
that  it  will  make  important  steps  in 
that  direction.  

Our  bill  would  amend  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
a  long-term  care  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  four  States.  The  program 
would  test  the  cost  effectiveness  of  a 
prepaid  a^Jitation  system  of  providing 
acute  and  long-term-care  services  for 
individuals  aged  65  or  older.  It  would 
provide  home  health  services  for  such 
services  for  such  individuals  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  institutionaliza- 
tion, thus  saving  on  the  high  costs  of 
these  facilities  and  pnunoting  the 
mftx'""""  fimctional  independence  of 
individuals.  It  would  coordinate  public 
and  private  programs  serving  the  el- 
derly through  a  screening  process  that 
determines  the  eligibility  and  level  of 
care  needed  by  individuals. 

The  bill  provides  the  following  scope 
of  benefits: 

Services  listed  under  Medicare  parts 
AandB. 

Homonaker-home  health  aid  serv- 
ices to  include  such  help  as  aid  in 
bathing,  grooming,  light  housekeep- 
ing, and  preparation  of  food. 

Adult  day  care  services  performed  on 
a  regular  basis,  but  less  than  24  hours 
per  day.  in  facilities  ak>proved  by  the 
State. 

Req)ite  care  services  to  provide 
relief  for  the  persons  who  normally 
care  for  the  chronically  ill  IndividuaL 

Service  coordination  to  insure  access 
and  appropriate  utilization  without 
duplication. 

To  be  eligible  for  benefits,  clients 
must  be  entitled  to  Medicare  benefits 
under  part  A  and  enrolled  under  part 
B;  be  age  65  or  older;  reside  in  a  State 
in  which  a  demonstration  program  is 
in  effect;  agree  to  partidinte  in  the 


program;  not  be  in  an  institution  or  be 
within  90  days  of  being  discharged 
from  that  institution;  and  be  certified 
by  a  preadmission  assessment  screen- 
ing team  as  someone  who  is  likely  to 
need  help  for  a  period  of  at  least  6 
numths.  This  unmet  need  for  heU> 
must  be  for  two  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing services:  preparation  of  meals, 
housework  or  shopping  assistance,  ad- 
ministration of  medication,  medical 
treatment  at  home,  or  personal  care. 
The  physical  or  mental  impairments 
of  individuals  would  have  to  result  in 
moderate  or  severe  restrictions  of 
these  daily  living  activities.  While 
severe  impairments  are  defined  as  an' 
inability  to  act  indepradently,  moder- 
ate impairments  include  the  need  of 
human  assistance  for  selfcare  in  these 
categories. 

Preadmission  assessment  screening 
teams  are  created  to  evaluate  each  in- 
dividual's health  status,  functional  ca- 
pabilities, and  home  and  family  envi- 
ronment, in  order  to  determine  the 
tjrpe  and  frequency  of  services  needed. 
Such  evaluations  will  determine  initial 
and  continued  eligibility  through  on- 
going assessment  of  individuals,  per- 
formed not  less  than  every  6  months. 

The  payments  of  benefits  will  be 
based  on  a  capitation  method.  The 
fixed  per  ci4>ita  fee  paid  to  each  pro- 
vider will  be  determined  jointly  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  participating  State 
reflecting  urban  and  rural  differen- 
tials and  adjusted  to  fit  costs. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  a  sjvtem 
of  copayments  by  eligible  individuals 
which  would  parallel  the  fees  under 
part  A  or  B  for  the  same  servloea. 
Those  recelvtaig  homemaker-home 
health  aid  services,  adult  day  services, 
and  respite  care  services  would  pay  a 
sliding  fee  based  on  their  income. 

Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  dem- 
onstration, the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  are  to  evaluate  the 
program  and  make  reoommendaticHis 
for  implementing  the  program  on  a 
national  basis,  as  well  as  suggest  legis- 
lative changes  necessary  to  ensure  ef- 
fective implementation. 

Mr.  President,  this  vproach  pro- 
motes what  I  believe  are  the  essential 
features  of  a  national  long-term  home 
care  policy.  Foremost,  it  provides 
home  health  care  services  to  ouble  an 
individual  to  remain  within  his  or  her 
own  family  and  community.  Second,  a 
cv>itation  pajrment  method  is  em- 
ployed to  give  incentives  for  innova- 
tive delivery  of  care.  Third,  the  bill 
specifically  targets  the  high  risk  elder- 
ly, those  that  need  home  services  if 
they  are  to  be  kept  out  of  musing 
homes  and  functiordng  independently. 
And  fourth,  the  bill  requires  providers 
to  develop  a  coordinated  wpnMch  to 
care  for  the  elderly.  Only  by  enlisting 
the  medical  community  in  addressing 
the  problem  of  how  to  link  long-term 
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care  with  Mute  care  will  we  achieve 
any  meaningful  change. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  haa  a  responsibility  to  develop 
innovative  ways  to  meet  the  long-term 
care  needs  of  this  Nation's  elderly. 
More  emphasis  is  needed  on  home- 
based  care— for  cost  reasons  and  for 
humanitarian  reascms.  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  approach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rboobo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Riooao.  as  follows: 

&T8S 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Revreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  CongretM  otaenMed, 

mOBTTRLS 

Saenoii  1.  This  Act  mAy  be  cited  as  the 
"Senior  Citizens  Independent  Community 
Care  Act". 

nxABLisHifBirr  or  raooKAM 
Sr.  3.  TlUe  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f oUovtaic  new  part: 

"Past  D— LoMi-TBUf  Caks  PaooBAii 

"ISTABLUmCSIR  OF  PBOOIAM 

"Sac.  ISM.  (a)  Stats  Prookaio.— Any 
State  which  Is  wUllnc  and  able  to  do  so  may 
estabHih  a  statewide  prepaid  capitation  pro- 
pam  (or  provldlnt  acute  and  long-term  care 
aei  vices  for  indivkluals  aged  65  or  older  who 
require  long-tcnn  care  by  reason  of  Impair- 
ments which  restrict  dafly  living  activities. 

"<3)  During  the  first  4  fiscal  years  in 
which  tills  part  is  in  effect,  the  Secretary 
shall  limit  the  number  of  States  which  may 
establish  such  a  program  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  4.  The  4  States  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary,  and  shall  Include  urban  and 
rural  areas  which  are  representative  of 
urban  and  rur»l  areas  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  Beginning  with  the  Hfth  fiscal  year  In 
whkft  this  part  is  Iq  effect,  the  Secretary 
may  limit  the  number  of  additional  States 
whldi  may  estabUah  a  program  tmder  para- 
graph (1)  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  estabUsbment  of  such  additional  pro- 
grams will  not  require  payments  from  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  PuimI  in 
ezoess  of  the  amounts  available  in  such 
Trust  Fund. 

"(b)  Puaruss.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 


"(1)  to  Imure  that  Individuals  aged  65  or 
older,  who  have  been  determined  to  be  In 
need  of  loog-term  care  services,  are  assisted 
In  remaining  In  their  own  homes  or  commu- 
nltlfls.  and  therefore  avoid  unnecessary 
placement  of  such  IndivlduaU  in  institution- 
al facilities,  and.  where  possible,  to  allow  in- 
dividuals In  such  faculties  to  return  to  their 
wwnmunltiw 

"(3)  to  assess  a  prepaid  capitation  metltod 
of  letaoburscaaent  in  order  to  determine 
wbetlwr  such  method  is  a  cost-effective  and 
efficient  way  of  providing  the  services  avail- 
able under  this  UUe: 

"(3)  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  services 
provided  under  this  part  in  aiding  families 
In  earing  for  Individuals  eligible  for  benefits 
under  this  tttle.  and.  to  the  extent  possible, 
to  detenaine  if  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices has  enoooraged  such  families  to  contin- 
ue care  for  such  individuals  at  home,  rather 
than  tat  Inatttuttaoal  facilities: 


"(4)  to  assess  how  public  and  private  pro- 
grams serving  the  elderiy  can  be  coordinat- 
ed to  provide  necessary  support  services: 

"(S)  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Imple- 
menting a  system  wtiereby  a  separate  public 
or  private  sector  entity  would— 

"(A)  be  solely  responsible  for  the  screen- 
ing and  assessment  of  aU  eligible  individuals 
before  they  receive  long-term  care,  to  make 
sure  that  such  care  Is  needed: 

"(B)  have  the  responsibility  of  screening 
all  individuals  aged  65  or  older,  who  are  en- 
titled to  beneflU  imder  this  title,  prior  to 
their  entering  skilled  nursing  facilities  to 
make  sure  such  institutional  care  Is  neces- 
sary, and  that  community-based  care  would 
not  be  more  appropriate  and  cost-effective; 
and 

"(C)  collect  data  with  respect  to  home 
Iwalth  care  as  a  cost-effective  alternative  to 
Institutional  care;  and 

"(6)  to  determine  the  demand  for  long- 
term  home  care  provided  under  this  part. 
"aooPB  or  SMirirs 

"Sac.  1801.  (a)  Bamrm.— Each  eligible  In- 
dividual (as  determined  under  section  1893) 
shaU  be  enUUed  to  the  following  benefits: 

"(1)  AU  services  to  which  such  individual 
would  be  entitled,  or  would  be  entitled  to 
payment  for,  under  part  A  and  part  B  of 
this  UUe. 

"(3)  Homemaker-home  health  aide  serv- 
ices. 

"(3)  Adult  day  services. 

"(4)  Respite  care  services  for  up  to  14 
days,  or  366  hours,  in  any  calendar  year. 

"(S)  Service  coordlnaUon. 

"(6)  Preadmission  screening  and  imfss 
ment. 

"(7)  Intermediate  care  facility  services  for 
up  to  30  days  In  any  calendar  year,  but  the 
number  of  days  of  extended  care  services  to 
which  an  Individual  would  otherwise  be  en- 
UUed under  this  UUe  for  any  speU  of  illness 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  days  of 
Intermediate  care  facility  services  provided 
to  such  individual  under  ttils  part  during 
such  spell  of  illness. 

"(8)  Other  services  which  the  Secretary 
determines  may  be  of  value  to  elderly  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  SiKvicss  Aas  In  htxv  or  Otbik  Sskv- 
ico.— Services  provided  under  this  part 
shall  be  In  Ueu  of  any  payments  or  services 
to  which  an  individual  would  otherwise  be 
enUUed  under  part  A  or  part  B,  or  under 
any  other  program  funded  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  Federal  funds. 

"(c)  CoitDiTiom  AMD  DsmnnoNS  or  Siav- 
icis.— For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  Payment  may  be  made  for  home 
health  services  without  regard  to  the  condl- 
Uons  (set  forth  In  secUon  1814(aX3XD)) 
that  the  individual  is  or  was  confined  to  his 
home  and  needs  or  needed  skilled  mining 
care  or  physical,  speech,  or  occupaUonal 
therapy. 

"(3)  Payment  may  be  made  for  extended 
care  services  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion (set  forth  In  aecUon  1813(aX3))  that 
such  services  be  posthospital. 

"(3KA)  The  term  'homemaker-home 
health  aide  services'  means  services  provid- 
ed by  a  homemaker-home  health  aide  (as 
defined  In  subparagraph  (B)>  to  an  individ- 
ual who  would  require  InsUtutfamallatlon 
but  for  the  provision  of  such  services,  which 
are  designed  to  maintain  or  Increase  the 
personal  care  of  such  individual  and  his 
home  (not  including  the  structure  of  the 
home)  in  a  manner  which  promotes  the 
funcUonal  independence  of  the  individual 
and  to  avoid  the  need  for  InsUtutlonallaa- 
tion.  Such  services  shall  Include— 


"(1)  personal  care  services  designed  to 
assist  such  Individual  In  the  acUviUes  of 
dally  living  such  as  bathing,  exercising,  per- 
sonal grooming,  and  getting  in  and  out  of 
bed:  and 

"(U)  household  care  services  such  as  main- 
taining a  safe  living  environment,  light 
housekeeping,  and  insuring  good  nutriUon 
(Including  the  purchase  and  prepanUon  of 
food). 

"(B)  The  term  'homemaker-home  health 
aide'  means  an  individual  who— 

"(IKI)  has  successfully  completed  a  train- 
ing program  wliich  extends  for  at  least  40 
hours,  and  consists  of  claasroora  instrucUon 
and  at  least  30  hours  (In  the  aggregate)  of 
supervised  clinical  Instruction,  and  which  is 
directed  toward  preparing  students  to  deliv- 
er home  health  services;  or 

"(II)  has  demonstrated,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  training  by  work  ex- 
perience, or  through  testing,  licensure,  or 
other  means;  and 

"(U)  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered nurse  or  licensed  practical  nurse,  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  homemaker-home  health  aide 
providing  services  to  an  individual  paUent 
who  is  in  need  of  physical,  speech,  or  occu- 
pational therapy,  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  qualifled  therapist  who  Is  providing 
such  services  to  the  Individual  patient. 

"(4)  The  term  'adult  day  services'  means 
services  provided  (other  than  care  provided 
for  the  primary  obJecUve  of  providing  medi- 
cal services)  on  a  regular  basis,  but  leas  than 
34  hours  per  day.  In  a  multipurpose  senior 
center  or  any  other  facility  which  meets 
guidelines  specified  by,  and  is  approved  by, 
the  State,  which  are  provided  to  an  Individ- 
ual who  is  in  need  of  social,  training,  or  de- 
velopmental acUvltles  durtaig  the  d^iytlme 
hours  but  does  not  require  InsUtutlonallsa- 
Uon.  and  which  are  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  such  Individual  to  maintain 
a  maximum  level  of  Independence.  Such 
services  may  Include  (but  are  not  limited  to) 
provision  of  health  can,  recreation  and  edu- 
caUonal  acUviUes.  physical  and  vocaUonal 
rehabllitaUon.  and  social,  developmental,  or 
Independent  living  services. 

"(5)  The  term  'respite  care  services'  means 
services  for  an  Individual  who  Is  unable  to 
care  for  himself  on  a  full-Ume  basis,  wtiich 
are  provided  on  a  temporary  basis  to  such 
individual  to  provide  relief  for  the  person 
who  normally  cares  for  such  IndlvlduaL 
Such  services  shall  be  provided  by  persons 
who  have  met  specific  training  guidelines 
specified  by  the.  Secretary,  and  who  are  em- 
ployed by  an  agency  or  organisation  which 
meets  guidelines  specified  by  the  State  for 
agencies  which  provide  services  described  In 
the  preceding  sentence.  Such  services  sliall. 
when  necessary  and  appropriate,  be  provid- 
ed in  addlUon  to  other  services  under  this 
part  to  Insure  that  such  individual  receives 
a  coordinated  system  of  services  deslvied  to 
help  Uiat  Individual  reach  a  "'«»<'"■""  level 
of  independence  and  to  lessen  such  individ- 
ual's dependence  upon  the  individual  who 
normally  cares  for  him. 

"(6)  The  term  'service  coordination'  means 
services,  provided  to  an  individual  who  has  a 
developmental  or  other  disability,  which 
will  assist  such  individual  in  gaining  access 
to  necessary  sodal.  medical,  health,  educa- 
tional, and  other  services,  including— 

"(A)  follow-along  services  which  Insure, 
through  a  continuing  relaUonship  between 
an  agency  or  provider  and  such  individual 
and  the  Individual's  family  or  guardian,  that 
the  changing  needs  of  su^  Individual  and 
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family  rdbtlBg  to  such  diaaMlltjr  are  recog- 
nised andptpprapriately  met;  and 

"(B)  seMns  wbleb  provide  support  to 
such  iDditldual.  sooeas  to  and  eoordinatton 
with  apptopriatc  aervioas  providers.  Inf or- 
matloB  rd^lng  to  available  programs  and 
servlees.  atd  monitoring  of  soeb  Individual's 
progress.! 

"(7)  Ttit  term  'Intermediate  can  facility 
I  the  same  meaning  as  In  section 
i906(d)o4  this  Act. 


"(D)  Inability  to  take  premeasured  medi- 


loisTUTT  roa  auariis 
llta.  (a)  Buanu  ImrnsvAL- An 
eligible  tatdividual  tw  purposes  of  this  part 
Is  any  tnitvidual  who— 

"(1)  Is  entttled  to  beneflta  under  part  A 
and  la  enrolled  under  part  B; 

"(3)  had  attained  age  65: 

"(8)  re^des  In  a  State  In  which  a  program 
under  this  part  is  In  etfeet; 

"(4)  anees  to  partidiiate  in  the  program 
estaUlsbM  by  the  State  under  this  part: 

"(5)  to  aot  In  an  liwtttutioa  (but  oertiflca- 
Uon  of  e^itfbillty.  to  begin  on  the  date  of 
dtocbarga  may  be  made  with  respect  to  an 
IndividiMi  wlio  is  to  an  taiatitution  but  will 
be  dlscbi^ged  within  80  days,  as  oertifled  by 
a  preadalaslon  aaseament  and  screening 
team); 

"(6)  to  eerUfled  by  a  preadmission  assess- 
ment and  screening  team  to  have  an  unmet 
need  (for]a  period  of  at  least  6  months)  for  8 
or  mora  <tf  the  following  acrvioes: 

"(A)  preparation  of  mmsls. 

"(B)  hcRisework  or  sbopptag  awiitanre. 

"(C)  adbilnistratian  of  medication. 

"(D)  medical  treatment  at  honne.  or 

"(■)  personal  care:  and 

physical  or  mental  impairment 
of  Impairments  irtiich  re- 


impairments  of  activities 
living,  as  determined  under  sul>sec- 
Uon  (bXt),  or 

"(B)  3  levere  impairments  of  Instrumental 
activities  of  daily  living,  as  determined 
under  subsection  (bX3).  or 

"(C)  oiie  severe  tmpatoment  of  activities  of 
daily  VMM  as  determined  under  subsection 
(bXl).  aid  3  severe  Impairniento  of  instru- 
mental ieUvities  of  daHy  living  as  deter- 
mined uilder  subsection  (bX8>. 

"(b)  mvBu  oa  Miwsts  iMPAmmn.— 
(1)  For  purposes  of  tbto  section,  severe  at 
moderate  Impairments  oi  activittes  of  dsUy 
living  sbsll  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  theifoUowlng  table: 


MMy 


M« 


"(3) 
daily 


impalmlent 


living 


jar* 


purposea  of  tbto  section,  a  severe 
of  an  Instrumental  acUvity  of 
means  any  one  of  the  following 


ImpalnnlBnta. 

"(A)  mabillty  to  prepare  a  light  meal. 

"(B)  lilability  to  perform  light  work. 

"(C)  liability  to  shop  (Or  groceries  with  a 
companion. 


"(K)  Inability  to  manage  money  for  rou- 
tine purthaaes.  and 

"(F)  inability  to  answer  a  telephone  and 
to  dial  a  telepbone  for  asslstanre. 

"(c)  CsanncATiOM.— Certification  of  eligi- 
bility under  thto  section  shall  be  made  by 
the  State,  and  a  reoertiflcation  shall  l>e 
made  on  an  annual  basis. 

"(d)  CsssATiOH  or  Wi.iofsn.TTT  WHxa  Im- 
sxrnmoiuu.  Cass  is  RaaunsD.- In  the  case 
o(  an  Individual  who  to  determined  to  be  an 
eligible  Individual,  and  to  subsequently  de- 
termined to  be  in  need  o(  extended  care 
servioes  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  or  Inter- 
mediate care  facility  services,  after  the 
twentieth  day  of  such  services  the  individ- 
ual shall  cease  to  be  an  eligible  Individual 
under  thto  part  unUl  such  time  as  the  Indi- 
vidual to  recertified  to  be  an  eligible  individ- 
ual in  aootntianoe  with  the  criteria  of  sub- 
section (a),  and  has  been  discharged  from 
so^  facility. 
"raaADMissioii  scs^ainiG  ato  asssssmkht; 

ssBvicx  raovioBxs 
"Ssc.  1893.  (a)  Scaasmms  ams  Assxss- 
Msar.— (1)  No  eligible  Individual  as  defined 
under  section  1893  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  benefits  under  thto  part  unless 
such  Individual  has  been  screened  and  as- 
sessed In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
tbto  part,  and  has  a  plan  of  care  (as  defined 
in  thto  seeUon)  under  which  the  provision  of 
such  care  or  benefits  to  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(3)  The  purpose  of  such  assessment  and 
wiifwing  to  to  provide,  through  the  use  of  a 
preadmiasicm  assessment  and  wraviening 
team  (PAT),  an  evaluation  of  each  individ- 
ual's health  status,  functional  capabiliUes. 
and.  where  appropriate,  home  and  family 
environment,  to  determine  tne  types  and 
frequency  of  services  required  by  such  Indi- 
vidual In  order  to  assure  the  achievonent  of 
the  »»«*Timiit«  level  of  Independence  by  such 
IndlvlduaL 

"(b)  PtAH-or  Cabs.— (1)  The  PAT  services 
shaU  be  provided  to  every  eligltde  Individual 
In  cooperaUon  with  such  Individual's  per- 
sonal physician  whenever  possible,  who 
shall  be  consulted  with  and  kept  Informed 
by  the  PAT  with  respect  to  the  plan  of  care 
developed  for  such  Individual,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  such  plan. 
Such  acreeoings  and  assessments  shall  be 
carried  out  as  follows: 

"(A)  An  Initial  screening  shall  be  per- 
formed to  determine  the  need  for.  and  ap- 
propriateness of,  any  acute  or  long-term 
care  provided  for  or  reimbursed  under  thto 
part  that  may  be  required  by  the  Individual 
at  the  time  of  Initial  referral  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  who  to  hospitalized,  the  Initial 
screening  and  preparation  of  the  plan  of 
care  may  be  done  by  the  discbarge  planning 
unit  of  the  ho^ital.  if  such  a  unit  to  avail- 
able, rather  than  by  the  PAT. 

"(B)  A  plan  of  care  shall  be  prepared  for 
the  Individual  based  up<m  an  assessmmt  of 
the  individual's  health  status  and  functimial 
capabUitiea.  which  shall  determine  those 
acute  wad  long-term  care  services  (If  any) 
which  are  most  appropriate  for  the  Individ- 
ual, and  ttie  frequency  of  such  services.  Any 
change  In  the  type  or  frequency  of  the  serv- 
ices i»ovlded  under  the  plan  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  PAT. 

"(C)  The  individual's  status  shall  be  as- 
sessed an  an  ongoing  basis,  and  the  plan  of 
care  aball  be  appropriately  updated.  An  Ini- 
tial review  of  the  plan  of  care  shall  be  made 
within  30  days  after  the  Initiation  of  the 
{dan  of  care,  and  ongoing  assessments  shall 


be  made  at  such  times  as  the  PAT  deter- 
mines to  l>e  necessary,  but  not  leas  than 
every  3  montlis  f w  any  IndlvlduaL 

"(D)  In  devdkiping  the  plan  of  care,  the 
PAT  shall  utUlse,  when  poaslble  and  appro- 
priate, servioes  provided  by  volunteers,  to 
insure  that  such  volunteer  servioes  are  con- 
tinued whenever  poasllde. 

"(E)  The  PAT  shaU  refer  the  Individual  to 
any  other  ^propriate  services  spedfically 
designated  for  the  dderiy  and  available  to 
such  Individual  In  hto  community,  and  shall 
provide  for  coordination  with  (but  not  reim- 
bursement for)  community  mental  health 
center  services  provided  under  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Act 

"(2)  Such  srreenlngs  and  assessments 
shall  be  provided  by  a  preadmtoslan  screen- 
ing and  assessment  team  (PAT)  designated 
under  subsection  (c)  without  charge  to  the 
IndlvlduaL 

"(3)  Such  screenings  and  SBifsumfntii  may 
be  provided  In  the  Individual's  place  of  resi- 
dence whenever  possible. 

"(C)  PAT.— (1)  The  Governor  of  each 
State  having  a  program  under  tlito  part 
shall  designate  the  State  agency  or  agendcs 
which  shall  ailmlnlster  or  supovlse  the  ad- 
ministration of  thto  part  In  such  State,  and 
If  more  than  one  agency  to  ao  drtlgnatwl, 
the  Oovernor  shall  determine  the  ooeapo- 
nents  which  each  shall  administer  and  aball 
Insure  cooperation  among  such  agencies, 
Agencies  so  drslgnat^d  may  include  the 
State's  department  of  health  (or  equivalent 
agent^).  a  State  agency  administering  sny 
program  of  medical  ssslstanre.  the  State's 
department  on  aging  (or  equivalent  agency), 
or  the  State's  department  for  social  servioes. 

"(3XA)  Such  agency  or  agencies  designat- 
ed by  the  Qovonor  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  coradinate  the  rtrelgnation  of  entitles 
which  shall  provide  servioes  under  tbto  port 
in  as  many  areas  of  the  State  as  such 
agNicy  or  agcskdes.  and  the  Secretary,  de- 
termine to  be  necessary.  Such  entities  shall 
be  responsible  for  establishing  the  PAT  and 
providing  (dlrecUy  or  through  trrange- 
ments  with  other  Individuato  or  entities)  aU 
services  under  thto  part.  Such  entitles  may 
Include  a  State  agency  administering  any 
program  of  medical  asslstanne,  the  State's 
department  of  social  services,  an  area 
agoicy  aa  aging,  a  hospitaL  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  a  local  government's  depart- 
ment of  health,  a  rural  health  clinic  a 
health  maintenance  organisation  (HICO).  a 
home  health  agency,  or  any  similar  entity, 
if  such  entity  meets  the  requirements  of 
thto  part  for  a  PAT  and  for  providing  all 
services  under  thto  part. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  entity  designatrd 
under  subparagraph  (A)  whi^  to  not  a  certi- 
fied service  provider  undo-  tttte  title,  a  State 
plan  approved  under  ttUe  xix  or  XX.  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  or  a  Federal  block 
grant  program,  the  State  shall  establtoh 
standards  (approved  by  the  Secretary) 
which  shall  l>e  applicable  to  such  entity  for 
the  purpose  of  Insuring  finanrlal  vlablltty. 
oompetmce  of  personneL  and  quality  of 
management  and  health  care. 

"(C)  The  State  shaU  carry  out  quarterly 
onsite  finsncisl  audits  snd  quality  of  care 
reviews  of  each  entity  dfslgnatifd  under  sub- 
paragraph (A).  In  accordance  with  a  plan  es- 
tablished by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  In  the  case  of  an  entity  whidb  to 
a  service  provider  under  any  provision  of 
law  described  in  subparagraph  (B).  the 
State  shall  provide  for  coordinated  audits 
and  reviews. 

"(SXA)  The  memben  of  a  preadmission 
screening  and  assessment  team  (PAT)  may 
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be  full-  or  pait-tlme  cmployew  of  the  entity  "(b)  Intouiatioii.— No  p»yment  shall  be  under  this  part  In  the  same  ntanner  aa 

ertabUablnc  tbe  PAT  or  may  operate  under  made  to  any  entity  under  this  part  unleaa  under  part  A  of  this  title, 

oootractual  arrangeraenta  with  the  entity  there  has  been  furnished  such  information  nAm-  ■nnan 

which  win  ensure  the  avmflabUity  of  appro-  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  *"                    ' """" 

prtete  peraonnel  to  conduct  the  required  the  amounto  due  such  enUty  under  this  part  "Sk.  1897.  (a)  ErPKrmn  Datb.— This  part 

screenings  and  aaseasments.  for  the  period  with  respect  to  which  the  ^^^^  become  effective  on  January  1, 1986. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  amounts  are  being  paid,  or  for  any  prior  "(b)  Rxpokts.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 

compoaitlaos  of  the  PAT  in  order  to  assess  period.  monitor  the  effect  of  this  part  with  respect 

the  effecttveneas  of  different  compositions.  "(c)  PATicnrr  Owvr  roa  ArraovD  Snv-  to  any  changes  in  the  utilisation  of  inpa- 

Eaeh  PAT  ahaU  constat  of  at  least—  teas.— No  payment  may  be  made  under  this  tient  services,  any  changes  In  the  utilization 

"(i)  a  phyaidan  (who  may  be  the  Individ-  part  with  respect  to  any  individual  unless  of  the  various  types  of  services  provided 

ual's  penooal  physician  or.  If  the  individual  the  services  provided  to  such  individual  are  under  this  part  and  other  provisions  of  Ped- 

has  no  penooal  irtiyaician  or  If  such  person-  approved  by  a  preadmission  screening  and  eral  and  State  law.  and  any  other  trends  in 

al  physician  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  par-  assessment  team  in  accordance  with  section  cosU  or  utilization  rates  of  various  services. 

Udpate  in  the  PAT,  shall  be  a  physician  1893.  The    Secretary    shall    submit    an    interim 

deaignated  by  tbe  entity  estaUlshing  the  "(d)  Lncrr  on  Patmbit  bt  PATmrr.— No  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  such 

PAT),  a  registered  nurse  or  nurse  pracUtlon-  payment  shaU  be  made  to  any  enUty  under  monit<Hlng  not  later  than  January  1,  1988. 

er.  or  a  physMan  assistant,  and  this  part  unless  such  entity  agrees  that  the  u>d  a  final  report  with  re^>ect  to  the  four 

"(11)  a  social  services  worker.  amount  paid  under  this  part  and  the  copay-  initial  State  programs  not  later  than  Janu- 

"(4)  Xach  enUty  providing  services  under  ments  required  under  section  1895  shaU  be  W  1-  IMO.  The  interim  report  shaU  include 
this  part  within  a  State  shall  collect  data  the  full  charge  for  services  rendered  under  t^  study  to  determine  the  need  for  and  cost 
with  respect  to  indlvldxiaU  receiving  such  this  part,  and  that  the  eligible  individual  of  care  provided  under  this  UUe.  and  the  use 
aervloes  utlllztng  a  statewide  uniform  assess-  >baU  not  be  required  to  make  any  payment  of  skilled  nursing  facility  services  and  inter- 
ment instrumoit.  Ehch  State  shall  deter-  to  such  entity  lor  such  service  in  excess  of  mediate  care  facility  services,  according  to 
mine  the  type  of  uniform  instrument  it  will  "uch  copayments.  functional  disability, 
use.  but  such  Instnmaent  must  be  approved  "<«>  RcmrnoH  or  PAmairrs.— The  entity  "(3)  The  reports  submitted  under  para- 
by  the  Secretary.  ■b*U  retain  any  amounts  paid  under  thjs  graph   (1)   shall   include   a   recommended 

"(S)  The  PAT  shall  collect  relevant  data  section  and  section  1895  which  may  exceed  strategy  for  Implementing  this  part  on  a  na- 

at  the  time  of  such  assessments  and  screen-  unounts  expended  for  services  provided  to  tlonal  basis,  with  particular  emphasis  on  im- 

Ings  with  respect  to  individuals'  functional  individuals  under  this  part.  plementation  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

abUtty  at  the  start  of  care  and  functional  "corATMBrrs  bt  wtnTij  mnnsnALS  ^<^^  reports  shall  Include— 

SI^!f^!L2Sf»*^  ^^^."^\,^;  "Sk-  1«M-  (»)  CorATMBns  foa  Sebvicbi  „'l^lJiS.!f!!Sl!  °'  ^^^  obstacles  to 

ble.  with  respect  to  the  extent  and  time  of  avaxlabli  Umna  Pabt  A  oa  Pabt  B  -An  in-  '^^  ImplemenUUon; 

Invohrement  by  family  and  friends  in  the  dividual  receiving  services  under  this  part  "^^^  suggested  leglslaUve  changes  which 

case  of  such  indhridual.  Such  dau  shaU  ^^^h  »„  otherwise  covered  services  under  ""^  *»*  necessary  to  ensure  effective  and  ef- 

remaln  confldoitial  and  shall  be  used  to  p«rt  A  or  part  B  shall  pay  to  the  enUty  pro-  fluent  implementaUon;  and 

make  comparisons  with  respect  to  the  aver-  Tiding  such  services  a  copayment  equal  to  "<C)  »  detaUed  plan  for  such  tmplementa- 

age  numbw  of  vlsiU  required,  the  avoage  t^e  amount  which  such  individual  would  be  «on. 

"f  ^  !S.^  *^*/^'*™««  <»ft  Pef JndWld-  required  to  pay  under  part  A  or  part  B  for  "(3)    The    Office    of    Management    and 

??r.    .    0"*^  Inf  ormaUon  deemed  aPPro-  the  same  services.  Budget  shall  prepare  an  analysis  of  the 

^HZ^   ,  'T"""*  »*i?i.'*^°*!^J?™^,*  "<»)  CoFAYimrr  roa  New  8n»vicx8.-An  budgetary  Impact  of  the  ImplemenUUon  of 

gency  of  various  methods  of  providing  long-  ^dividual       receiving       homemaker-home  this  part  on  a  national  basis,  and  shall 

^'^'..'y-                              health  aide  services,  adult  day  services,  res-  sutanit  an  interim  report  to  the  Congress 

—        t*',???.*  ,?*"       "  SP^-T^*  P*t«  «»«  services,  or  other  services  referred  with  respect  to  such  analysts  not  Uter  than 

'*^.*^5L!^IT!!!5^^^'""    .    "*"  to  in  secUon  1891(aH«).  shaU  pay  to  the  January  1. 1988.  and  a  final  report  not  later 

sonable  costs  incurred  by  such  »ate  in  car-  entity  providing  such  services  a  copayment  than  January  1. 1990. 

rylng  out  Its  duties  under  this  part  amount  mu&I  ta  oa  rx^nvnt  of  thi>  rM>nn>.                     

"(e)  DUTY  or  S««TA.T.-If  a  State  falls  ^T^^^^r ^S  S^i^i^  («  XtSSSSS  """^  *nTHO«iz«D  raox  xaosr  ruB». 

to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  part,  the  by  the  Secretary)  "Sac.  1898.  Payments  under  this  part  shall 

Secretary  shall   assume  such   duties   and  ••((.)    bicoiix-nsnD    Limit    ow    Copat-  ^  toMOt  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 

ahaU  dfslgnate  preadmission  screening  and  kxhts.— <1)  No  eligible  IndlvldiuU  shall  be  ""^  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Supple- 

aaaessment  teams  in  such  State.  required  to  make  copaymenU  under  subsec-  mentary  Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  in 

"rATunrropsBinnTS  tion  (b)  in  any  calendar  year  which  are  in  ^^  proportions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 

"Sk.  1894.  (a)  AMouiiT  or  PATuraT.-The  f««"  o«   the   applicable   percent   of   his  ^^  f^j'^^S  o^sIU^"S^vi^ 

Secretary  shaU  pay  a  fixed  per  caolU  fee  to  tocome  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  as  '^P?*  ^°   *^*"^   °'   services   provided 

2r:St£rS2ii2^'*uLS?''*sS^  determined  under  the  fouowlng  table:  ISf^xo'SSeTll^ISS^irt'^w^^ 

ISS^^^^'^^T^.^^J^^T  ■'IS'S^fSi?^'^                 ^"^^  Se?jS'Sv^'sJS£5ris£'irA°s 

!SSrSSSLt  iil»^™ii."^^»(.u       S^,*f'2-Si. ?  part  B  ShaU  be  made  from  the  PWealHos- 

whieh  payment  may  be  made  under  this       83.501  to  $5.000 l  pital  Insurance  Trust  Fund." 

part,  on  behalf  of  each  eligible  individual       tS.OOl  to  $8.500 2  «»»*•  "»''™»<*  iTusiruna  . 

which  such  entity  agrees  to  provide  services       $8,501  to  $10.000 3  wudt  «ilatiiio  to  raxPAiD  caktatioii  flaws 

to  under  the  program.  The  amount  of  such       $10,001  to  $15,000 !...!"""!!!!!           4  uwuaa  mxdicaid  foe  ihdiviouau  euoiblx 

per  capita  fees  ShaU  be  developed  jointly  by  $l5!ool  to$ao!ooo!™"™!"!"™™"!"           5  »oa  both  MiDiCAaa  ahd  mbdicaid 

the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  State  $10,001  to  $3o!ooo"!"™!Z!Z"!"™!!™           6  Sac.    3.   The   Secretary   of   Health   and 

agencies  as  determined  by  the  Governor.       $30,001  to  $40.000 7  Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study  of 

but  may  not  exceed  (on  a  monthly  baste)  an       $40,001  or  over 8  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establlsh- 

SSr*2S'l^.Sh*'SSS'for'2S^*^  <2)  The  «nount  (if  wyr)  by  which  the  co-  »°«  *  program  under  which  State  medkatid 

ndSdtaftS2^^^S^^iSS??iSr  Paymenu  aUowed  pursuant  to  subsecUon  Progr«ns  wou^d  proWde  prepaid  capiUtton 

ttaTaSAtoftS^tl^  .SJSf  i!2^  <»»  exceed  the  copaymenU  aUowed  to  be  "^  ISLT?^*"*  »"  S!S^  'Sl^'l^ 

u^J^duTeiZS^^i^^aSrl^C^  ^^  «»y  the  eligible  Individual  by  reason  of  fi*  •*'^  ^  "»«»*  *^*"!!f^.*"^*'^t  ^" 

ana  rural  oineren^te  and  ShaU  be  adjusted  n-_-_nh  d)  of  this  miMeetion  ahAii  h*  ^'oth  such  programs.  The  study  shaU  in- 

Sr?ee'"aJSS  Su^'SLSSSU^  SJS^^he'inSy'S^vSESr.eSS..'^  ^^^-  -  'T^J-^  o^the  possible  mecha- 

posM  lee  amounu  shaU  be  submitted  to  ..^j,  p^    nurooees  of  th^sulMection  the  '**«°"  *<>'  funding  such  a  program  in  order 

each  unit  of  general  purpose  local  govern-  term  taMme^^Ss  tai^e  M^Se^SS  *«  ^>^  »n»^  that  such  funding  teflecU  the 

S^X'SSSSSSTta'S^^^SSX'^  ^r^onlT^)o1^*i,^.'^**"^'**  proper  cost  Sharing  amo^  the  PWenOHos- 

proTKung  sucn  services  m  such  area  30  days  .,, .,  -  „  ,_-__-  ,i^.-__i_.»i„„.  .._j«,  .ki.  Pltal  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Inderal 

for  cooiment.  Such  pnvosjus  diaU  be  ac-  .eciL^£iS^^£^*g?S^"~*"  "**•  SupplemenUl    Medical    InSirance^^ 

companled  by  an  explanation  of  how  the  ««»on  snau  be  made  by  the  sute.  ^^^  Federal  funds  available  under  UUe 

amounU  were  determined.  The  SUte  ShaU  biohi  to  hbabuio  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  StaU 

lasuenoal  fee  amounU  within  60  days  after  "Sac.  1896.  Any  individual  or  other  person  funds  expended  under  the  State's  medicaid 

;***^*tog  and  evaluating  public  comment  shaU  have  the  right  to  reasonable  notice  plan  under  such  UUe.  The  Secretary  shaU 

received  with  regtect  to  such  amounU  after  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect  report  the  resulU  of  the  study  to  the  Con- 

they  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  to  determinations  made  by  the  Secretary  gress  not  later  than  June  30. 1986. 
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Thte  legisUtion  te  designed  to  assist  Medi- 
care patient^  age  65  or  oldM'  to  avoid  place- 
ment in  a  nursing  hmne  unleas  it  to  abso- 
lutely necessM7. 


People  eliifble  under  thte  program  would 
receive  aU  Medicare  Part  A  and  B  sorvioeB 
and  the  f  oUoblng  new  swvtoes: 

Homeniak^/hcnxe  health  aide. 

Adult  day  4are. 

Respite  caiie. 

Individual  Assessment  and  treatment  plan. 

Service  cocrdination. 

Other  senHces  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

BUOIBILITT 

To  partiditate  in  the  demonstration,  indi- 
viduate must  meet  a  strict  set  of  requlre- 
menU  To  bc|  eligible  an  individual  must: 

a.  Be  at  leart  65. 

Not  be  in  an  insUtution  or  scheduled  for 
discharge  f^om  an  InsUtution  within  90 
days. 

c  Be  certlHed  to  need  at  least  six  months 
of  two  of  th^  foUowlng  serviceK 

1.  Meal  pr^paraUon. 

2.  HousewiMc  or  shopping  asaistanrf. 

3.  Admintaamtton  of  medication. 

4.  Medical  treatment  at  haae. 

5.  Pnsonal  care. 

d.  AddltlofiaUy,  individuate  most  have  a 
defined  level  of  physical  or  mental  disability 
that  Impalraiaetivitlea  of  dally  Uving  such  as 
continence  <k  dressing  and  instrumental  ao- 
UviUes  such  as  using  the  telephone  or  po'- 
forming  11^  work. 

The  Medicare  Home  Health  skilled  care 
and  homebound  requlremenU  would  be 
eliminated  f *r  the  program. 


FATIXir<  kvalttatioii  amb 
Before  paeUdpating  in  the  program,  each 
paUent  muA  receive  an  tndiTktual  assess- 
ment and  treatment  plan.  Then  throughout 
their  participation  there  win  be  ongoing 
evaluation  #f  the  individual's  care  needs. 
Thte  wlU  usually  be  done  by  a  preadmlssicm 
assessment  knd  screening  team  (PAT)  con- 
BisUng  of  $  physician,  registered  nurse, 
nurse  praet)Uoner  or  pfayaidan's  assistant 
and  social  worker. 

COSTSRABIira 

CopaymeriU  and  deductO^lea  wlU  remain 
the  same  as  under  current  law  for  Medicare 
Parte  A  and  B  services.  For  the  services 
added  undet  thte  bUl.  c(H>ayinenU  wiU  be  in- 
dexed to  inct>me. 

ADmHISTBATIOIt 

In  parUdtatlng  sUtes,  the  governor  wiU 
assign  a  stale  agency  or  department  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  Tbe  state  through 
the  deaignaMd  agency  wm  in  turn  be  re- 
sponsible foi^  determining: 
llbUity  for  the 


dlent 

provider 

capit 

quality 
reporting. 

Deaignate^l  provider  entitlea  wiU  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  and  coordinating  aU 
services  undter  the  blU. 


similar  to  an  HMO  arrangement.  A  provider 
administeitng  the  services  covered  under 
thte  bOI  wffl  be  held  "at  risk."  Thte  means 
the  provider  must  provide  aU  Parte  A  and  B 
sei  vices  either  directly  or  on  a  contractual 
baate  as  weU  ss  the  new  services  covered  in 
Uite  legtelsMon.  The  provider  would  receive 
a  monthly  capitation  payment  for  each  indl- 
vidoal  participating  in  the  program.  Under 
thte  bOl.  the  amount  of  the  capitation 
cannot  exceed  60  percent  of  the  monthly 
skilled  nursing  faeOlty  rate  under  Medicare. 

An  example  wiU  show  how  the  capitation 
payment  works.  Assume  the  patient  capita- 
tten  payment  te  $1,100  per  month  for  the 
demonstration.  Let's  say  Patient  A  requires 
$600  worth  of  services  during  the  first 
month.  Tbe  reminder  of  the  cspitation  pay- 
ment, $500.  would  be  held  by  the  provider 
(the  entry  at  risk)  as  passible  profit.  Howev- 
er, during  the  next  month  Patient  A  re- 
quires $2,000  worth  of  services.  The  provider 
sttn  receives  the  patient  capitation  payment 
of  $1,100  for  the  secimd  monUi.  but  to  re- 
qoonslble  to  iwovide  the  fuU  $2,000  worth  of 
servtoes.  Thte  system  makes  tbe  provider  an 
"entity  at  risk"— the  provider  gets  the  capi- 
tation payment,  but  no  more,  they  make  a 
profit  if  the  services  are  less  thsn  the  capi- 
tatton  payment  but  they  must  provide  aU 
the  necessary  and  required  sorioes  even  if 
the  cost  exceeds  the  capitation  payment. 

TUs  approach  requires  a  provider  to  be  a 
oostHef f ective  and  efficient  provider  and  op- 
erator. It  te  to  a  provider's  advantage  to 
make  sure  the  patimt  only  receives  those 
services  necessary  and  appropriate,  and  does 
not  recdve  services  that  are  not  In  addi- 
tion. It  encourages  providers  to  better  utfliae 
vtdunteer  services  ss  weU  as  the  heb>  of  rel- 
atives wherever  passible. 


rates  for  eligible  providers; 
care  monitoring  and  necessary 


FBOVmBB  FA1 

The  paylnent  mechaniam  tor 
projecu  wobld  be  in  the  fonn  of  a  "capita- 
tion  paymoit"  Thte  capitation  would  in- 
clude both  Medicare  Parte  A  and  B  services 
plus  the  services  added  in  thte  UU.  A  com- 
petitive anhngement  with  respect  to  the 
program  hsB  been  buUt  into  the  legislation 


BrracnvBDATZ 
The  program  wiU  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1, 1986,  in  not  more  than  f(Hir  statea  for 
four  years. 

BXFOBTS  Am  SIUUIBS 

The  MU  direcU  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  submit  an  Interim 
r^xnt  on  the  utilisation,  trends  and  oosU  of 
thte  program  no  later  than  January  1. 1988. 
and  a  final  report  no  later  than  January  1. 
1990.  The  report  wlU  Indude  a  strategy  and 
plan  to  implement  a  program  nationwide. 

The  Office  of  Managonent  and  Budget 
wm  prepare  an  analyste  of  the  budgetary 
impact  of  such  a  program  nationwide  with 
an  interim  report  due  January  1. 1988.  and  a 
fiscal  report  on  January  1. 1990. 

Lastly,  the  bOl  directe  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  stiidy  on  the  f  easibiUty  of  estab- 
Itehlng  a  jnepald  capiUtion  program  for  in- 
dividuate duaUy  eligible  for  both  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  789.  A  biU  to  repeal  secUon  312  of 
the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BBFBAI.  OF  SBCnOR  3 13  OF  HOMK  MORTGAGK 
DISCL08X7BZ  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
continue  and  amend  the  Home  Mort- 
gage DiadoBure  Act  of  1975. 

This  act  was  approved  in  1975  in 
Public  Law  94-200  and  reauthorized, 
with  amendments,  in  1980  in  Public 
Law  96-399.  Its  current  authority  ex- 
pires on  S(n>tember  30  of  this  year. 

■nie  H(Hne  Mortgage  Disdosure  Act 
does  exactly  what  its  title  says:  it  re- 


quires federally  regulated  i*«««nng  in- 
stituti<nis  to  diaclowe  certain  informa- 
tion. It  authorizes  no  appropriation.  It 
authorizes  no  new  sanction:  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  and  other  financial 
institutions  reguli^ory  agencies  take 
care  of  compliance  under  their  exist- 
ing regulatory  authority. 

The  purposes  of  the  act  are  (dearly 
stated:  The  first  purpose  is  to  mable 
private  citizens  and  Oovenunent  regu- 
lators to  determine  whether  deposito- 
ry instituti(»is  are  fulfilling  their  legal 
obligations  to  serve  the  neighborhoods 
and  communities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. The  second  purpose  is  to  help 
local  government  officials  design 
public  programs  to  encourage  private 
investment  in  targeted  neiglibortioods. 

HMDA  was  enacted  to  encourage 
private  and  public  sector  investments 
in  neglected  neighbortioods.  and  to 
curb  discriminatory  lending  practices, 
particularly  the  "redlining"  of  older 
and  minority  nei^boriioods  and  other 
neflilected  areas.  This  law  is  generally 
considered  a  cmnplement  to  the  Fair 
Housing,  Community  Reinvestmmt 
and  Equal  Credit  Oppcntunity  Acts 
which  reflect  national  efforts  to 
strengthen  civil  rights,  urban  revital- 
izaUon.  and  omsumer  inotectlon. 

HMDA  is  important  and  highly  ben- 
eficial legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  apimnre  this  measure 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  in 
order  to  assure  that  there  is  no  inter- 
rupti<m  in  the  flow  of  information 
that  is  now  regularly  used  by  nei^- 
borhood  organizaUmis.  private  lenders, 
local  governments,  and  Pederal  regula- 
tory agencies. 

How  does  HMDA  work?  The  statute 
requires  federally  regulated  commer- 
cial banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  assodations,  and  credit . 
unions  which  have  $10  millian  or  more 
in  assets,  and  are  located  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  to  disclose  certain  inf orma- 
ti(m  ctmceming  their  home  mortgage 
and  inu^rovement  loans.  Smne  8.000 
lending  institutions  submit  a  sisaple 
report  to  their  regulatory  agmcies 
once  each  year.  The  report.  fUed  m  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Fedoal  Re- 
serve Board,  presents  the  number  and 
value  of  home  mortgage  and  improve- 
ment loans  which  have  been  originat- 
ed or  purchased  in  the  metropolitan 
area  in  which  the  instituti<m  is  locat- 
ed. The  information  is  coded  by  census 
tract. 

Ilie  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Examination  Council  compfles  and  ag- 
gregates the  inf otmati<m  for  eadi  met- 
ropolitan area  and  sends  it  to  a  data  li- 
brary, or  repository,  in  each  metropoli- 
tan area  where  it  is  made  available  for 
public  inspection.  The  Departmmt  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  also 
is  required  to  cnupQe  and  make  avafl- 
able  at  the  metropolitan  data  library 
similar  information  based  on  HUD-in- 
sured  mortgage  loans. 
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Houcing  mortcace  data  has  beoome 
an  tDdtapemible  tool: 

For  undentanding  where  credit  is 
flowtaig.  and  where  it  has  dried  up. 

For  examining  neighborhood  invest- 
ment needs  in  relation  to  financial  re- 


sources. 

For  faiitimting  constructive  dialog  be- 
tween dtlsms,  lending  institutions  and 

For  stimulating  Joint  private 
sector— local  government  action  to  im- 
prove neighborhoods  which  have  been 
bypassed. 

Vor  evaluating  the  performance  of 
laMUng  institutions  which  are  regulat- 
ed under  XJB.  laws. 

Scholars,  neighborhood  advocates, 
bank  officials,  and  local  government 
officials  have  reported  that  informa- 
tion about  credit  flows  in  urban  neigh- 
borhoods has  served  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. Before  HMDA.  little  or  no  in- 
formation was  available.  AU  of  the  in- 
terested parties  now  appear  to  agree 
that  such  basis  Information  is  vital 
today. 

Neighborhood  groups  tell  us  that 
HlfDA  data  provides  them  with  the 
basis  for  talking  to  their  lending  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  their  local  govern- 
ments. Before  HMDA,  there  was  little, 
if  any.  discussion.  Now  the  facts  talk, 
and  everybody  agrees  that  HMDA  has 
stimulated  necessary  and  constructive 
dialog. 

Lenders  have  reported  that  HMDA 
has  made  them  more  aware  of  the 
unmet  investment  needs  in  their  own 
backyards,  as  weU  as  many  overlooked 
but  bankable  loan  opportunities. 

Local  governments  report  that 
HMDA  data  is  an  invaluable  tool  for 
■MP wing  neighborhood  needs,  plan- 
ning public  investments,  and  establish- 
ing public  policies  to  induce  targeted 
private  investment. 

Federal  regulators  have  testified 
that  HMDA  provides  them  with  quan- 
tifiable data  that  can  be  used  to  meas- 
ure the  performance  of  a  hanking  in- 
stituUcm  in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  our  *«»»""g  laws. 

Fkom  many  cities  now,  there  are  re- 
port* of  private  institutions  and  public 
agencies  directing  millions  of  dollars 
of  new  investments  into  communities 
which  had  previously  been  written  off 
or  overlooked. 

The  cost  of  providing  HMDA  data  is 
negligible  when  compared  to  Its  bene- 
fits. While  there  was  concern,  when 
the  law  was  passed,  that  the  cost 
would  be  burdensome,  it  appears  that 
the  conputer  has  put  that  to  rest. 
I  lending  institutions  do  not  appear  to 
be  phased  by  the  once-a-year  report— 
and  a  number  have  indicated  they.  In 
fact,  find  it  has  helped  them.  A  study 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  found,  in  1980. 
that  the  cost  of  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating the  information  averaged  $1.42 
per  loan.  The  cost  today  is  clearly  less 


than  that,  since  many  more  of  the  in- 
stitutions have  autmnated  their  data 
proceasinr.  computer  technology  has; 
made  ccmsiderable  progress;  and  infor- 
mation processing  procedures  to  carry 
out  HMDA  are  now  firmly  in  place. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  make  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure a  permanent  statute.  It  would 
repeal  the  present  stinset  provision  on 
the  basis  of  the  act's  10-year  track 
record.  There's  no  real  question  any 
longer.  It  has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated that  the  act  Is  needed,  and 
works.  It  doesn't  increase  sanctions.  It 
doesn't  promote  wasteful  activity.  It 
doesn't  require  any  Federal  appropria- 
tion. 

I  am  generally  in  favor  of  sunset  leg- 
islation. I  think  it's  important  under 
certain  circumstances— particularly 
when  substantial  Federal  expenditures 
are  involved,  and  where  oversight  is 
likely  to  be  neglected.  Neither  of  these 
conditions  are  present  in  this  case. 
The  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
neighborhood  activists  wiU  guarantee 
there's  adequate  oversight— and  the 
statute  provides  no  authority  to  spend 
taxpayer  money. 

HMDA  shouldn't  any  longer  be 
faced  with  automatic  termination 
unless  Congress  acts.  Neighborhood 
groups  should  not  continue  to  be 
forced  to  rally  their  forces  and  expend 
their  very  scarce  resources  to  demon- 
strate the  benefits  of  the  law.  I  think 
it's  time  for  us  to  say:  let  them  who 
oppose  HMDA  bear  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public  Isn't  beneficiaL  I 
think  it's  time  we  say  that  HMDA  in- 
formation Is  like  other  important 
public  policy  data,  like  that  collected 
by  the  Census  and  the  BLB.  I  think 
it's  time  that  HMDA  be  considered  a 
permanent  part  of  the  law.  as  a  com- 
panion meastire  to  the  Fair  Housing. 
Equal  Credit  Opportiuilty  and  Com- 
munity Reinvestment  Acts.  There 
simply  is  no  good  reason  for  sunsetting 
HMDA  any  longer. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  presented  the 
reasons  why  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1975  should  be  contin- 
ued as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
They  are  sound  reasons.  Neighbor- 
hood organizations  all  across  the 
Nation  want  this  legistion.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  it  this  year. 

I  request  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
fuU  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

a  789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
JUpreaentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auemUed,  Thst  Mo- 
tion 313  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Dlaclomire 
Act  of  1»7S  (12  U.S.C.  2811)  ia  repealed. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself. 
Mr.  DxCoHcnn,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  DncoM.  Mr.  Abdhor.  Mr. 
Orasslxt.  Mr.  MATrmoLT.  Mr. 


CocBHAH.    Mr.    DmroH.    htr. 

Cbai^    Mr.    HoLLnrcs.    Mr. 

Ford,  Mr.  Bbhtssh,  Mi.  Mxm- 

KOWSKi,  and  Mr.  Oarh): 
S.  790.  A  bill  to  terminate  UJS.  assist- 
ance for  Bolivia  unless  Bolivia  eradi- 
cates 10  percent  of  its  coca  production, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

TBuaxATioa  or  vm.  »a  to  souvia 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
terminate  all  n.S.  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment unless  this  nation  eradicates 
10  percent  of  its  coca  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  arrive  at  this 
decision  easily.  I  have  made  numerous 
efforts,  personally,  to  try  to  convince 
the  Government  of  Bolivia  to  take 
steps  to  curb  its  drug  production.  I 
went  to  Bolivia  and  met  with  authori- 
ties there  to  make  sure  that  they  knew 
how  destructive  Is  their  major  crop  of 
export;  I  sponsored  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Conference  on  Narcotics  Con- 
trol in  Washtaigton  and  included  Boliv- 
ian representatives  for  them  to  wit- 
ness the  drug  control  efforts  of  their 
fellow  Western  Hemisphere  nations;  I 
Introduced  the  diplomacy  against 
drugs  amendment  to  give  notice  to 
drug  producing  nations  that  their  in- 
volvement in  the  narcotics  trade  was 
intolerable;  and  I  conducted  a  hearing 
into  the  State  Department's  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  strategy  report 
on  the  compliance  of  drug-producing 
nations  to  the  diplomacy  against  drugs 
law.  The  results  of  this  report  were  for 
me.  the  last  straw. 

The  only  thing  left  to  us,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  flow  of  cocaine  into 
the  United  States,  is  to  do  what  we 
threatened  to  do,  and  that  is  to  cut  off 
\JJ8.  aid  to  BoUvia. 

I  am.  as  I  said  in  my  recent  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Children.  Family. 
Drugs  and  Alcoholism  hearing,  totally 
disgusted  with  Bolivia.  We  have  given 
them  time,  we  have  given  them  sup- 
port, we  have  given  them  notice,  and 
we  have  given  them  money.  Lots  of 
money— almost  $50  million  in  UJS.  aid 
is  slated  for  Bolivia  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  is  time  to  stop  funding  our 
own  destruction. 

Before  this  report  was  released,  it 
was  acknowledged  that  Bolivia  was  the 
producer  of  close  to  50  percent  of  the 
world's  cocaine.  After  the  report,  it  is 
the  case  that  not  only  is  Bolivia  now 
providing  full  half  of  the  world's  co- 
caine, but  Its  production  has  actually 
Increased— dramatically.  This  report 
contained  the  following  fact:  Bolivia 
has  not  eradicated  a  single  coca  bush 
in  the  last  year. 

The  diplomacy  against  drugs  law 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
96-0.  Every  one  of  my  colleagues 
thereby  acknowledged  that  use  of  this 
economic  and  diplomatic  leverage 
could  be  effective  in  stopping  drugs  at 
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the  source.  [Then  why  not  use  it?  Isnt 
2  years  tot  a  nation  with  a  strong 
army,  altei^te  agricultural  possibili- 
ties, and  massive  direct  and  indirect 
aid  from  the  United  States,  enough 
time  to  pull  up  one  coca  bush? 

I  think  it  is.  Mr.  President.  As  a 
matter  of  ^sct.  I  am  sure  it  is.  I  have 
waited  long  enough,  and  while  waiting 
for  Bolivia  {to  take  the  action  that  it 
must  I  hav^  seen  too  many  children  go 
through  the  hell  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion; too  m$jay  young  adults  ruin  their 
careers  and  their  marriages  before 
they've  even  started;  too  many  people 
suffer  finmcial  calamity;  too  much 
drug-related  criminal  activity;  and  too 
much  deat^  and  destruction— all  be- 
cause of  fxicaine.  Bolivia  must  be 
forced  to  accept  its  responsibility  in 
this  situation,  and  I  am  convinced  the 
only  way  tb  make  them  understand  is 
in  economic  terms. 

Very  simply,  Bolivia,  we  in  the  UJS. 
Congress  ate  sashing  to  you  with  this 
legislation:  you  continue  to  produce 
and  market  your  coca  crop,  you  will 
lose  U.S.  aid.  All  of  it. 

With  this  legislation,  we  are  giving 
them  eveq  more  time,  time  that  I 
don't  think  they  deserve.  All  they 
have  to  (Id  to  show  that  they  are 
miOdng  an  effort  is  to  eliminate  10 
percent  of  their  coca  crop.  And  this 
action  would  even  benefit  this  trou- 
bled nation  directly.  They  are  current- 
ly operating  at  an  astounding.  2.200 
percent  inflation  rate— caused  in  a 
large  part;  by  the  false  economic  at- 
mosphere treated  by  their  illegal  nar- 
cotics industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  this  necessary  measure  to 
stop  the  flow  of  drugs  into  our  country 
and  to  help  me,  and  help  the  citisens 
of  our  NMion,  by  taking  whatever 
steps  are  liecessary  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation with  all  possible  qjeedL* 
•  Mr.  CHAfee,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Hawkhts,  in  sponsoring  this  bill  to  ter- 
minate aid  to  BoUvIa  unless  it  begins 
to  coopemte  with  UJS.  efforts  to 
reduce  cocaine  smuggling. 

This  lerfslation  would  add  a  new, 
forceful  wtopon  to  our  Nation's  arse- 
nal in  the  war  on  illegal  drug  smug- 
gling. It  ctlls  on  the  President  of  the 
United  StAtes  to  cut  off  all  economic 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Boliv- 
ia, unless  ft  eradicates  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  itsi  huge  coca  crop— one  of  the 
world's  prndpal  sources  of  cocaine. 

In  recent  yean,  the  burgeoning 
growth  of  jcocaine  importation  and  use 
in  the  United  States  has  beoome  a 
problem  ot  immense,  far-reaching  pro- 
portions, tts  insidious  effects  pose  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  millions  of 
Amerlcang:  experts  estimate  that 
every  (toy  B.OOO  Americans  use  cocaine 
for  the  fitst  time.  Many  of  these  wlU 
become  addicts,  destroying  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  and  turning 
their  f  amfly  lives  into  nightmares. 


The  horror  stories  of  cocaine  iise 
have  become  distressingly  familiar  to 
us.  Lately  the  cocaine  trade  itself  has 
raised  a  new  threat:  U.S.  drug  enforce- 
ment officials  fighting  to  cut  off  the 
cocaine  pipeline  from  Latin  America 
have  become  the  targets  and.  in  one 
case,  the  victims  of  the  ruthless  co- 
caine syndicates.  As  one  recent  maga- 
Bine  article  stated,  the  "evil  empire"  of 
cocaine  trafficking  "grows  like  a  poi- 
sonous weed." 

Now  is  the  time  to  uproot  the  co- 
caine problem  at  its  soruce,  and  Boliv- 
ia is  the  logical  place  to  focus  our  at- 
tention and  efforts.  According  to  the 
State  Department's  international  nar- 
cotics control  strategy  report  issued 
last  month,  the  Bolivian  Government 
has  the  world's  worst  record  of  fight- 
ing drug  production.  Bolivia's  vast 
coca  fields,  which  yield  the  leaves  that 
are  eventually  refined  into  cocaine, 
produce  crash-crop  profits  of  almost 
$2  billion  per  year,  three  times  the 
value  of  the  nation's  entire  legal  ex- 
ports. Bolivia  is  now  the  source  of 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  world's 
cocaine,  and  the  coca  fields  are  grow- 
ing larger. 

Our  efforts  to  work  with  Bolivia  to 
reduce  coca  production  began  2  years 
ago.  when  there  was  no  Government 
coca  reduction  program  in  operation, 
no  known  reduction  of  coca  cultiva- 
tion, and  no  apparent  Government  in- 
tention to  address  the  problem.  In 
August  1983  the  United  States  and  Bo- 
livia signed  four  project  agreements, 
which  provided  UJS.  assistance  to  a 
narcotics  control  program  in  the  Cha- 
pare  tegion,  where  the  coca  produc- 
tion is  concentrated.  As  this  effort  to 
reduce  the  coca  crop  began,  the  UJS. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
signed  a  complementary  agreement  to 
provide  development  assistance  to  the 
same  area.  A  police  strike  force  was 
formed  in  October  1983  and  began  re- 
ceiving field  equipment  from  the 
United  States  in  December. 

Those  initiatives,  committing  U.S. 
funds  and  materiel  to  the  war  on  the 
illegal  drug  trade,  have  had  no  success, 
due  largely  to  lack  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  Bolivian  authorities.  Last 
January,  President  Reagan  warned 
Bolivia  that  if  it  did  not  begin  reduc- 
ing coca  production,  the  United  States 
might  cut  off  the  $58  million  in  U.S. 
funds  set  aside  for  coca  eradiction  and 
accompanying  rural  development.  This 
warning  was  largely  ignored.  Perfunc- 
tory police  raids  on  coca  marketplaces 
have  taken  place,  but  not  a  single  coca 
bush  has  been  destroyed.  Growing  and 
gelling  the  coca  leaf  remains  not  only 
a  legal  business  in  Bolivia,  but  a  thriv- 
ing one. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  force  Bolivian  authorities  to 
Join  our  efforts  to  combat  cocaine 
growth  and  trafficking,  or  face  the 
loss  of  all  U.S.  economic  assistance. 
During  fiscal  year  1984.  this  amounted 


to  more  than  $37  million.  Under  this 
legislation,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1986  no  U.S.  assistance— except  for 
food  and  medical  supplies— will  go  to 
Bolivia  unless  the  President  cotlfies 
to  Congress  that  the  amount  of  coca 
produced  in  Bolivia  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  is  at  least  10  percent 
less  than  the  amoimt  produced  in  Bo- 
livia during  the  year  before.  This  pro- 
pose follows  upon  the  Diplomacy 
Against  Drugs  Act.  which  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  96  to  0  and  became 
law  in  1983.  That  measiu%  directs  the 
President  to  terminate  all  aid  to  major 
drug-producing  nations  which  fail  to 
cooperate  with  UJS.  narcotics  control 
efforts. 

We  must  continue  to  employ  educa- 
tion, law  enforcement,  and  diplomatic 
negotiation  to  battle  the  cocaine  prob- 
lem. But  Bolivia's  lack  of  cooperation 
in  this  area  compels  a  strong  response 
by  our  Government. 

This  biU  aims  to  cutoff  cocaine  traf- 
ficking at  its  source.  It  is  imperative 
for  us  to  act  now  in  order  to  stem  the 
flow  of  this  dangerous  drug  into  our 
country,  and  reduce  the  number  of 
Americans  who  tragically  become  co- 
caine addicts  every  day.  In  addition, 
this  action  will  aid  those  charged  with 
the  difficult  task  of  fighting  the  drug 
traffickers  who  pour  tons  of  this 
poison  across  our  southern  border 
each  year. 

I  hope  the  Senate  can  consider  this 
important  measure  in  the  near  future, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
supporting  this  effort.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 

and  BSr.  MATmcLT): 

S.  791.  A  bill  to  provide  for  limitar 

tions   on   brokered   deposits;   to   the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

BBOKBOD  OlPOSm  ACT  OF  IMS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
today.  Senator  Mattikglt  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  continuing  controversy  over  depos- 
it insurance  for  brokered  funds  which 
are  placed  in  the  Nation's  thrifts  and 
banks. 

As  my  colleagues  know  by  now,  this 
issue  came  to  a  head  nearly  a  year  ago 
when  the  FDIC  and  the  FHLBB  at- 
tempted to  cut  off  deposit  insurance 
for  these  funds. 

A  lawsuit  was  filed  by  the  Securities 
Industry  Association  challenging  the 
validity  of  the  rule.  In  June  1984,  the 
Federal  District  Court  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  held  that  the  agencies 
lacked  the  requisite  statutory  author- 
ity to  issue  such  a  restrictive  rule.  The 
appod  by  the  FDIC  and  FHLBB  was 
denied  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  late 
January.  Throughout  this  period,  Sm- 
ator  BCattihclt  and  I  have  been 
urging  a  prudent  legislative  solution  to 
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the  problems  usociated  with  brokered 
deposits. 

Last  year  we  came  very  close  to  real- 
Unc  this  goal.  Our  bill.  S.  2679,  was 
Incorporated  In  Its  entirety  into  S. 
2851.  the  omnibus  banfclnt  legislation 
which  the  Senate  approved  in  Septem- 
ber. Unfortunately,  the  bill  was  never 
acted  upon  by  the  House. 

But.  we  are  back  again  this  year  and 
even  more  confident  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Brokered  funds  are  not  the  underly- 
ing cause  of  a  financial  institution's 
coll^Me  as  some  would  suggest.  Study 
after  study  refutes  these  claims.  The 
House  Oovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee as  weU  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  have  conducted  in- 
dependent reviews  of  brokered  funds. 
Each  have  stated  separately  that 
there  are  significant  consumer  bene- 
fits associated  with  brokered  funds. 

It  is  also  clear  fitmi  the  available  evi- 
dence that  any  abuses  of  brokered 
funds  do  not  permeate  the  entire  bro- 
kered funds  industry.  The  problems 
are  confined  to  a  handful  of  unscrupu- 
lous "hot-money"  brokers  that  deal 
mainly  in  short-term  accounts,  which 
are  defined  as  maturing  in  less  than  1 
year  or  on  an  unspecified  date. 

The  legislatl<m  we  are  introducing 
today  deals  medflcally  with  these 
short-term  accounts  and  basically  rep- 
resents a  balance  between  the  regula- 
tors' and  brokers'  positions. 

The  bill  does  not  alter  the  existing 
deposit  insurance  scheme.  However,  it 
establishes  a  test  for  banks  and  thrifts 
to  pass  in  order  to  be  authorized  to 
accept  any  brokered  funds.  In  addl- 
tkm.  the  legislation  limits  short-term 
d^joslts  of  an  institution  to  15  percent 
of  Its  total  insured  deposits.  These  lim- 
itations may  be  waived  by  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  on  a  caae-by- 


Mr.  President,  it's  time  to  put  aU  the 
rhetoric  aside  and  deal  with  this  issue 
in  a  reasonahle  and  even-handed 
manner.  Money  brokerage  activities 
are  not  inherently  dangerous,  nor  do 
they  threaten  the  solvency  of  the  in- 
surance system.  Brokered  funds  serve 
a  legitimate,  useful  purpose.  Studies 
show  that  communities  in  which  these 
funds  have  been  invested  benefit  from 
brokered  funds,  as  do  individual  con- 
sumers, buslneases.  home  buyers,  and 
other  borrowers. 

Clearly.  Congress  can  and  should  do 
something  to  shut  down  any  abusive 
practices.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  not  penalise  legitimate  brokers 
who  have  Invested  their  client's  money 
in  long-term  accounts  in  healthy  fi- 
nancial institutions.  I  believe  we 
should  do  everything  to  preserve  in- 
centives for  investment  and  savings  in 
our  Natton's  financial  institutions. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  us  in  suppintlng  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  MATTINOLT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am     introducing     legislation     today 


which  is  aimed  at  continuing  deposit 
insurance  coverage  on  brokered  funds 
placed  in  the  Nation's  banking  and 
thrift  institutions. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
identical  legislation  was  contained  in 
the  omnibus  financial  services  deregu- 
lation bill  which  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  but  which 
the  House  failed  to  act  on  prior  to  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  over  a 
year  now  since  the  two  principal  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agencies  for  bank  and 
thrift  institutions,  the  FDIC  and  the 
FHLBB  promulgated  regulations  to  re- 
strict deposit  Insurance  on  brokered 
funds. 

Shortly  after  the  rule  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  I  wrote  to 
Chairmen  Gray  and  Isaac  and  urged 
them  to  modify  their  proposal.  I  felt 
then  that  the  regulators  had  f  aUed  to 
recognize  the  real  economic  benefits  of 
brokered  funds  to  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses. In  addition.  I  expresed  my  con- 
cern that  the  available  evidence  did 
not  support  broad  and  sweeping 
changes  in  the  deposit  insurance 
system.  Deqilte  my  pleas  and  those  of 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  for  a  compromise,  the  regula- 
tors last  march  adopted  the  rule  with 
only  minor  changes. 

The  securities  industry  filed  suit  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  challenging  the  agencies' 
authority  to  issue  such  restrictions  on 
deposit  ins\irance.  On  June  20.  1984. 
the  District  court  overturned  the  regu- 
lators' action  and  ruled  that  the  agen- 
cies lacked  the  statutory  authority  to 
impose  restrictions  on  deposit  insur- 
ance for  brokered  f imds. 

In  late  January  of  this  year,  the  ap- 
peals court  upheld  the  lower  court's 
decision.  Nonetheless,  the  brokered 
funds  controversy  wiU  ultimately 
demand  a  legislative  response. 

To  be  siu«.  the  amount  of  brokered 
funds  a  bank  or  thrift  can  accept 
needs  to  be  capped,  potential  abuses 
curbed,  and  the  solvency  of  the  insur- 
ance fund  preserved. 

Frankly,  the  legislation  which  I  and 
a  majority  of  my  Banking  Committee 
colleagues  sponsored  last  year  would 
have  accomplished  these  objectives. 
And  I'm  convinced  that,  had  the  regu- 
lators taken  the  long  view  of  this 
matter.  Congress  would  have  enacted 
a  brokered  deposit  bill  last  year  that 
balanced  the  Interests  of  brokers  and 
regulators  alike. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  exactly  the  same  as  last 
year's. 

Briefly,  the  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  and  would  continue  de- 
posit insurance  for  brokered  funds. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  test  for 
banks  and  thrifts  to  pass  before  ac- 
cepting any  brokered  deposits.  Finan- 
cial institutions  would  be  prohibited 


from  accepting  any  short-term  insured 
brokered  accounts  in  excess  of  200  per- 
cent of  the  institution's  unimpaired 
capital  and  unimpaired  surplus.  More- 
over, Insured  Institutions  that  fall  to 
meet  the  minimiim  net  worth  require- 
ments established  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  regulators  would  be  barred 
from  accepting  any  funds  placed  by  or 
through  a  deposit  broker.  Insured 
short-term  deposits,  which  are  defined 
as  maturing  within  1  year  or  less  or 
within  an  unspecified  period,  could  not 
exceed  IS  percent  of  the  total  deposits 
of  an  institution.  An  insured  Institu- 
tion may,  however,  apply  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  for  a 
waiver  of  these  llmltatioiu. 

The  legislation  also  precludes  the 
appropriate  Federal  supervisory 
agency  from  promulgating  any  rule  or 
regulation  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  deposit  insiuwice  on 
funds  placed  by  deposit  brokers. 

The  legislation  does  not  affect  long- 
term  insured  deposits  placed  by  bro- 
kers. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
offering  today  represents  a  middle 
ground  between  those  who  wish  to 
shut  down  deposit  brokerage  activities 
altogether  and  others  who  desire  no 
change. 

Clearly,  there  have  been  some 
abuses,  but  they  have  mostly  involved 
short-term  insured  accounts.  Under 
the  proposed  bill  a  formal  mechanism 
is  established  to  monitor  and  regulate 
this  type  of  deposit  brokerage  activity 
so  as  to  prevent  unscrupulous  brokers 
and  deposit-starved  institutions  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  Federal  depos- 
it insurance  system.  In  short,  this  bill 
will  protect  the  insurance  system  but 
also  maintain  deposit  insurance  for 
brokered  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  Hearings  have  been  held  and  re- 
ports issued  In  the  last  Congress  that 
support  realistic  and  reasonable  re- 
forms in  the  brokered  funds  practice. 

Hopefully,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year  and  new  Congress.  Federal 
regulators  will  take  a  fresh  look  at  this 
issue  and  ultimately  support  my  legis- 
lation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
8.791 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativet   oj  the    United   States   oS 
America  in  Conifreu  oMenMed, 
itmnrmix 

SacnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ■■  the 
"Brokered  DeposlUAct  of  IMS". 

AMBIDICniTS  TO  THE  RATIOMAI,  HOOSIMG  ACT 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1724)  Is  amended  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlns: 

"(e)  The  term  deposit  broker'  means  any 
perw>n,  other  than  an  insured  Institution  or 
an  affiliate  thereof  In  respect  of  funds 
placed  with  that  Insured  Institution,  which, 
for  a  fee,  places  funds  or  facilitates  the 


placement  oi  funds  of  third  parties  in  ao- 
oounts  issued  by  an  insured  tnstttutlon.  The 
term  'deposit  broker'  shall  not  tndude  a 
person  in  aniacency  relationship  with  an  in- 
sured institution  where,  as  of  September  13. 
1064.  that  UisUtuUon  utiUaed  swdi  persons 
to  serve  exciustvely  that  insured  institution 
for  the  puraose  of  soliciting  deposit  funds 
and  prmrtdlqB  loan  appUeatlons  services  for 
residents  of  the  State  in  whiefa  the  institu- 
tion is  loeat^  and  where  such  persons  are 
regulated  ana  examined  by  the  Corporation. 
The  Corporation  may  issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  necessary  to  implement  this  sub- 
section. 

"(f)  The  term  'slu>rt-term  aooount'  means 
any  savlnis  aooount  which  Is  (1)  payable  on 
a  certain  date  less  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  deposit.  (3)  payable  at  ttie  expira- 
tion of  a  MBif  led  period  leas  than  one  year 
after  the  dae  of  deposit.  (3)  payable  upon 
written  notlee  to  be  given  less  than  one  year 
bef(»e  the  4ate  of  repayment.  <4)  payable 
one  year  or  imore  after  the  date  of  deposit 
and  which  bears  interest  at  a  rate  indexed 
to  the  rate  Or  yield  on  obligations  or  loans 
having  a  maturity  of  one  year  or  less.  (5) 
payable  upab  demand,  or  (•)  a  savings  ac- 
count whleh|  has  no  fixed  maturity  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Insured  institution 
must  reserve  the  right  to  require  notice  (or 
the  account  I  holder  may  be  required  at  any 
time  to  give  notice)  of  leas  than  one  year 
before  any  withdrawal  is  made.". 

(b)  The  Ntoonal  Hoiising  Act  is  smoided 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"nisunuicx  or  bbokx8bd  oarosirs 

"Sac.  415.  The  CorpOTatlon  may  not  pro- 
mulgate any  rule  or  regulation  or  issue  any 
order  or  Interpretation  wbldb  would  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  deposit  Insurance 
available  to  a  person  for  deposits  or  ac- 
counts platied  by  or  through  a  deposit 
broker  to  dljtf er  from  the  deposit  insurance 
available  tojsucb  person  for  deposits  or  ac- 
counts not  placed  by  or  through  a  deposit 
broker.  The  Corporation  may  issue  rules 
and  regulations  In  connectkm  with  the  de- 
posit InsiuWKe  available  pursuant  to  this 
section. 


i^ 


"UOflTA^OllS  OH  1 

"Sac  416.  (aXl)  On  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  ef  the  Brokered  Deposits  Act  of 
IMS.  an  in«ired  institution  may  not  accept 
or  malntalg  short-tenn  Insured  accounts 
placed  by  dr  through  a  deposit  broker  in 
excess  of  th^  lesser  of — 

"(A)  two  f  undied  percent  of  such  Insured 
Institutimi'a  unimpaired  capital  and  unim- 
paired surpbis;  or 

"(B)  fifteen  percent  of  such  insured  Insti- 
tution's tot^l  d^xislts. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
an  Insured  kistltutlon  which  falls  to  satisfy 
the  minimum  net  worth  raqulrements  estab- 
lished by  tqe  Board  shaU  not  accept  any  ad- 
ditional Injured  accounts  placed  by  or 
through  a  deposit  broker. 

"(b)  Any  accounts  held  by  an  insured  In- 
stitution aslof  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Brokered  Deposits  Act  of  IMS  in  excess  of 
the  limitations  set  forth  by  this  section  may 
be  held  byj  such  Insured  institution  untQ 
their  stated  maturity.  Or  purpoaes  of  this 
section,  an  account  without  a  fhced  or  stated 
maturity  snsll  be  deemed  to  have  a  maturi- 
ty of  one  mfntb  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Brok^ed  DeposlU  Act  of  IMS. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  grant  permis- 
sion to  any  Insured  institution,  upon  notice 
and  application,  to  have  or  obtain  short- 
term  Insured  accounts  placed  by  or  through 
a  deposit  bi^er  In  excess  of  the  llmltattnns 

si-os«o-aM4(Pt.s) 


established  by  this  section.  Such  pennisslon 
shaU  be  grsnted  by  the  Corporation  in  a 
flexible  manner  giving  equal  wel^t  to  both 
competitive  facton  and  safety  and  sound- 
nesa  considerations.". 

AMXimilBRS  TO  THE  nDKBAL  DKPOSrr 
IBSUKAMCX  Act 

Sa&  3.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  nJS.C.  1813)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(u)  Tbe  term  'deposit  bnAer'  means  any 
person,  other  than  an  Insured  bank  or  an  af- 
filiate tboeof  In  reelect  of  funds  placed 
with  that  insured  bank,  which,  for  a  fee, 
places  funds  or  farilltates  the  placement  of 
funds  of  third  parties  with  Insured  banks. 

"(V)  The  term  'short-term  deposit'  means 
a  deposit  which  Is  (1)  payable  on  a  certain 
date  less  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  de- 
posit. (2)  payable  at  the  expiration  of  a 
meelf led  period  less  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  deposit.  (3)  pajrable  upon  wrlttm 
notice  to  be  given  less  than  one  year  before 
the  date  of  repayment.  (4)  payable  one  year 
or  DMue  after  the  date  of  deposit  and  which 
bears  Interest  at  a  rate  indexed  to  the  rate 
or  yield  on  obligations  or  loans  having  a  ma- 
turity of  one  year  or  less,  (S)  payable  upon 
demand,  or  (6)  a  deposit  which  has  no  fixed 
maturity  and  wiUi  respect  to  which  the  in- 
sured bank  must  reserve  the  right  to  require 
notice  (or  the  depositor  may  be  required  at 
any  time  to  give  notice)  of  less  than  one 
year  before  any  wlUidrawal  la  made.". 

(b)  Tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"nsuxAircx  or  bbokhkd  i»posrr8 

"Sac.  38.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  not 
promulgate  any  rule  or  regulation  or  issue 
any  order  or  Int^pretation  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  fauslng  the  deposit  Insur- 
ance available  to  a  person  for  deposits 
placed  by  or  through  a  deposit  broker  to 
differ  from  the  deposit  Insurance  available 
to  such  perstm  for  deposit  not  placed  by  or 
through  a  deposit  broker.  Tbe  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  issue  rules  and  regulations  in 
connection  with  the  deposit  Insurance  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  section. 

"UMTTATIOR  OH  BBOKXIKD  DKPOSIT8 

"Sac.  29.  (aKl)  On  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Brokered  Deposits  Act  of 
198S.  an  insured  bank  may  not  acc^t  or 
»««iw»jtw  short-term  Insured  deposits  placed 
by  or  through  a  deposit  broker  In  excess  of 
the  lener  of — 

"(A)  two  hundred  percent  of  such  Insured 
bank's  unimpaired  capital  and  unimpaired 
surplus: 

"(B)  fifteen  percent  of  such  Insured 
bank's  total  deposits. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
an  insured  bank  wtiich  fails  to  satisfy  the 
mtnimiim  net  worth  requlrments  estal>- 
Ushed  by  the  appropriate  Federal  hanking 
agency  shall  not  accept  any  additional  in- 
sured accounts  placed  by  or  through  a  de- 
posit broker. 

"(b)  Any  deposit  held  by  any  insured  bank 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Brokered 
DmoslU  Act  of  1985  in  excess  of  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  by  this  section  may  l>e  held 
by  such  insured  bank  untU  their  stated  mar 
turity.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  depos- 
it without  a  fixed  or  stated  maturity  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  a  maturity  of  one  month 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Brokered 
DeposlU  Act  of  1985. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  Federal  hanking 
agency  may  grant  permission  to  any  Insured 
bank,  upon  notice  and  applicatiim.  to  have 
or  obtain  short-term  insured  d^tosits  placed 


by  or  through  a  deposit  brolwr  in  excess  of 
the  limitations  established  by  this  section. 
Such  permission  shall  be  granted  by  such 
agency  in  a  flexible  manner  giving  equal 
weight  to  both  competitive  factors  and 
safety  and  soundness  consideratloas.".* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.   792.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge   Canal,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

DBAUTROaiZIINi  THE  CBOSS-PLOSIIM  asXIK 
CAMAL 

•  Mr.  CHILBS.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  deautho- 
rize the  Cross-Florida  Barge  CanaL 
This  is  not  a  new  issue  for  the  Senate. 
My  colleagues  have  Joined  me  on  two 
separate  occasions  to  vote  to  terminate 
the  corps'  authority  to  build  this  envi- 
ronmentally unwise  and  economically 
unsound  project.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  and  still  remains  strong  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  some  Members 
of  the  House  of  Represmtattves  to 
remove  the  barge  canal  fnun  the  stat- 
ute boolts.  lAst  year,  an  attonpt  to  de- 
authorize  the  barge  canal  was  made  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Boddt 
MacKat.  who. represents  the  district 
through  which  the  incomplete  part  of 
the  canal  would  be  built.  The  amend- 
ment. oospoDsored  by  six  members  of ' 
the  Florida  delegation,  was  narrowly 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  204  to  201. 
Today.  Congressman  McKat  is  spon- 
soring in  the  House  a  ccmpanlon 
measure  to  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  in 
the  Senate.  We  are  hopeful  this  pro- 
posal can  pave  the  way  for  a  final  res- 
olution of  the  questions  surrounding 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  CanaL 

While  the  Senate  Is  familiar  with 
the  arguments  and  issues  relating  to 
the  barge  canaL  let  me  briefly  review 
the  history  of  the  project  and  the  ra- 
tionale for  recommending  deauthiw- 
izatlon. 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
project,  first  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1942.  has  not  been  worited  on  since 
President  Nixon  halted  work  on  the 
project  by  Executive  order  in  1973  to 
prevent  potential  environmental 
damage.  In  1977.  the  Governor  and 
Florida  cabinet  withdrew  the  State's 
official  support  for  the  canal  project 
and  recmnmended  against  its  cmnple- 
tlon.  President  Carter.  In  his  envlnm- 
mental  message  of  May  23. 1977.  called 
for  the  termination  of  the  barge  canal 
project,  and  the  UJ3.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  project,  concluded  in  1977 
that  completion  of  the  canal  was  not 
warranted.  Additionally,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
CoimcU  on  Environmental  Quality  rec- 
ommencled  that  action  be  initiated  to 
obtain  deauthorlzation  of  the  canal 
project  as  presently  authorized. 
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The  State  of  Florida  took  a  f  iirther 
step  in  1979  to  demonstrate  its  (Hwosi- 
tlon  to  the  project.  In  that  year  the 
Florida  Legislature  enacted  legislation 
to  abolish  the  Florida  Canal  Authority 
to  transfer  It^  operations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  This 
State  legislation  also  provided  the 
mechanism  for  disposing  of  the  State- 
held  canal  properties  and  the  return 
of  tax  money  to  the  six  counties  along 
the  canal  route  If  and  when  Congress 
oiacts  deauthorlzatlon  legislation. 

Today,  however,  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  future  construction  of 
the  canal  still  exists  and.  because  of 
this,  the  State  is  left  in  the  position  of 
not  being  able  to  sell  the  lands  It  ac- 
quired for  canal  purposes.  These  lands 
could,  if  the  project  were  deauthor- 
ised.  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
Ocala  National  Forest,  offered  to  sur- 
rounding counties  for  continued  public 
use.  maintained  by  the  State  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation  and  conservation, 
or  offered  for  sale  at  fair  market 
value.  Tnstead.  these  lands  are  now  In 
limbo,  and  the  potential  for  resimilng 
construction  of  the  Ul-advised.  envi- 
ronmentally unsound  barge  canal  stUl 
hangs  over  the  head  of  the  State  of 
Florida. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  ter- 
minates authority  for  further  con- 
struction on  the  barge  canaL  In  addi- 
tion, it  extends  the  boundary  of  the 
Ocala  National  Forest  to  Include  lands 
and  interest  in  lands  now  owned  by 
the  State  of  Florida  as  well  as  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  lands  currently  ad- 
ministered by  the  corps  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  authorises  the 
acquisition  of  environmentally  sensi- 
tive lands  within  the  new  boundary  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  the 
State  of  norida. 

This  legislation  also  calls  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Lake  Ocklawaha 
Federal  recreation  district  within  the 
Ocala  NatliHial  Forest  and  provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and/or  ease- 
ment rights  sufficient  to  insure  the 
corps  ability  to  manage  the  lake.  This 
provision  specifically  responds  to  con- 
cerns about  the  fate  of  Lake 
Ocklawaha— the  reservoir  created 
when  the  Rodman  Dam  portion  of  the 
canal  project  was  completed.  Many 
have  voiced  concern  about  what  would 
happen  to  lAke  Oclclawaha  once  the 
canal  is  deauthorized.  and  whether 
sufficient  acreage  is  Included  in  the 
proposed  boundary  of  the  forest  to 
ensure  that  the  lake  can  be  managed. 
The  legislation  clarifies  that  Lake 
Ocklawaha  will  remain  and  wUl  be 
managed  as  a  lake  once  deauthoriza- 
tlcm  is  acc(»nplished  and  until  such 
time  as  future  Federal  legislation 
might  direct  otherwise.  I  might  add 
that  this  provision  is  consistent  with 
my  long-held  position  that  the  ques- 


tion of  deauthorizing  the  canal  and 
the  possibility  of  drawing  down  the 
reservoir  in  order  to  achieve  restora- 
tion of  the  Ocklawaha  River  are  two 
distinct  issues.  This  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  accomplish  the  deauthorizatlon  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  If  the 
draining  of  Lake  Ocklawaha  is  to  be 
contemplated,  it  must  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  be  through  future 
Federal  legislation. 

And  finally,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  that  the  State-held 
lands  which  are  not  environmentally 
sensitive  and.  therefore,  are  not  going 
to  be  offered  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  for  Inclusion  in  the  national 
forest,  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  local 
governments  prior  to  any  public  sale. 
In  this  regard  we  ensure  that  all  possi- 
ble public  uses  of  these  areas  are  ex- 
hausted before  lands  are  offered  for 
private  sale. 

Congress  first  began  investigating 
the  need  to  deauthorize  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  In  1977.  Since 
that  time,  the  legislative  proposals  to 
accomplish  deauthorization  have  been 
revised  and  modified  to  respond  to  var- 
ious issues  relating  to  canal  lands  and 
properties,  relevant  litigation,  and  im- 
portant input  from  State  and  local 
governments.  I  have  indicated  before 
and  continue  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  bound  to  any  one  specific  propos- 
aL  I  am  committed  to  making  siire  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  never 
built.  I  am.  however,  flexible  in  terms 
of  considering  whatever  changes  may 
become  necessary  in  fine  timing  this 
proposal.  This  bill,  once  again,  be- 
comes a  starting  point.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  with  me  to  move  for- 
ward in  a  successful  effort  to  put  to 
rest  the  future  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  and  set  in  motion  the 
State's  plan  for  land  disposition.* 


By  BCr.  CHAFEE  (by  request): 
S.  793.  A  blU  to  review  and  extend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  for  5 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

rsDBUL  wATia  POLLunoii  coireaoL  act 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  March  26.  the  Environmen- 
tal Pollution  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  Mr.  Jack  Ravan,  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Water  at  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  pre- 
sented the  administration's  proposal. 
Today  I  am  introducing  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  by  request  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  the  ac- 
companying section-by-section  analy- 
sis be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

8.793 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
lUpreeentativea   of  the    United   Statea   of 


Amtriea  in  Congre**  eutembled.  That  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  m 
smended.  (33  UJ8.C.  13S1  et  teq.)  is  amend- 
ed ■>  follows: 

ADTHOailATIOIl 

SscnoH  1.  (a)  Section  104(uXl)  U  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  word  "and"  following 
"IMl,"  snd  by  Inserting  "not  to  exceed 
$22.34«.600  for  the  OmaX  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  IMS,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceaary  for  the  fiscal  yeara  endinr 
tember  30.  1M7.  September  30.  1988. 
tember  30.  1»W.  and  September  30.  19M" 
immediately  following  "IM3.". 

(b>  Section  106(a>  la  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "and"  following  "1973".  by  insert- 
ing ":  and"  Immediately  following  "1983". 
and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  aa  fol- 

lOWK 

"(3)  $44,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  such  auma  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  the 
fiscal  years  1987. 1988. 1989  and  1990.". 

(c)  Section  517  Is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  Immediately  foUowIng  "1981,"  and  by 
tnaerting  ".  $104,382,400  for  the  fiscal  year 
September  30.  1986.  and  such  suma  as  may 
be  neceaaary  for  the  fiscal  years  September 
30.  1987.  1988.  1989  and  1990"  ImmedUtely 
before  the  period  at  the  end  tbnreof . 

(d)  Section  517  la  further  amended  by  In- 
aertlng  "  304(k)"  In  place  of  "304". 

CBXaAraAKXBAT 

Sic.  2.  Title  I  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aectlon: 

"CBXaARAKS  BAT 

"Sac.  117.  (aXl)  The  Administrator  may, 
at  the  requeat  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  af- 
fected by  the  comprehensive  plan  for  pro- 
tection and  restoration  of  the  CAiesapeake 
Bay  developed  purauant  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  program  (hereinafter  "the  plan"),  make 
a  grant  for  the  purpoae  of  implementing  the 
management  mechanlama  contained  In  the 
plan.  Paymenta  for  such  purpoae  ahall  be 
made  to  the  Statea  aa  hereinafter  provided, 
subject  to  such  teima  and  oondltlona  aa  the 
Administrator  conaldera  appropriate. 

"(2)  A  State  or  combination  of  Statea  may 
elect  to  avail  itself  of  the  beneflto  of  thia 
subsection  by  submitting  to  the  Administra- 
tor a  comprehensive  proposal  to  Implement 
management  mechanisms  contained  In  the 
plan  which  ia  consistent  with  and  fully  sup- 
portive of  the  plan,  and  which  indudea  (A) 
a  deacrlptlon  of  propoaed  abatement  actlona 
which  the  State  commits  to  take  within  a 
specified  time  period  to  prevent  or  abate 
pollution  In  the  Bay  and  to  meet  applicable 
water  quality  atandarda.  and  (B)  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  prevention  or  abatement 
actions  propoaed  to  be  taken  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  Administrator  shall 
not  approve  a  grant  unleaa  the  applicant 
demonatrates  to  the  Administrator's  satis- 
faction that  the  propoaed  actions  are  cost 
effective. 

"(3)  Federal  granta  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  Implementing  the  plan  In  any  fiscal  year 
and  shall  be  made  on  condition  that  non- 
Federal  sources  provide  the  remainder  of 
the  costs  of  implementing  the  plan  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  State  or  combination  of  States 
that  receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
shall,  within  12  months  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  a  Federal  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
and  annually  thereafter,  report  In  conjunc- 
tion with  EPA  to  the  Congreas  on  progress 
made  in  implementing  the  plan. 

"(c)  There  are  hoeby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated $10,075,300  for  the  fiacal  year 


March  Si  1985 


ending 
par  fiscal 
September 
remain 
out  the 

"(d)  Of 
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shaUbea 
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30.  18W.  and  810.000,000 

for  the  fiscal  yean  ending 

and  September  30, 1988.  to 

unto  expended,  to  carry 

of  this  section. 

sums  spproprlated  for  the 

of  this  section,  such  funds 

le  for  federal  administrative 

ss  are  rBsaonsMy  neoes- 

itatlon  of  the  program.". 


coasTBCbnoH  osaiit  AOtaoaixAnoK 


Sk.  3.  Section  307  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  the  f^Uowinr 

":  and  to  tarry  out  this  title,  other  than 
sections  a064e).  308  and  908.  sohjeet  to  sudi 
amounta  as'are  provided  In  appropriatlaa 
acts,  for  the  fiscal  year  endinc  September 
30.  1986.  not  to  exceed  $3,400,000,000.  for 
the  fiscal  ysar  ending  September  30.  1987, 
not  to  exceed  $1,800,000,000.  for  the  flaeal 
year  ending  September  30.  1988.  not  to 
exceed  $1  jop.000.000.  and  for  the  i»acal  year 
ending  Septjember  30,  1989.  not  to  exceed 
$600.000,000«". 

cnuurr  Buonnims 

Sh;.  4.  (a)  BecUon  301(gXl)  is  amended  by 
strlldng  the  past  sentence  snd  sddlng  in  lieu 
thereof:       I 

"Notwlthatsnding  the  preceding  sentences 
of  this  subsection,  on  snd  after  October  1, 
1985.  grants  under  this  ttUe  shall  be  made 
only  for  set^enUal  phases  snd  segments  of 
a  primary,  laeoondary.  or  advanced  treat- 
ment facility  or  Its  related  Interceptors,  at  a 
project  for  Inf Utratlon-lnflow  correction, 
where  such  fsdllty,  intooeptors.  or  project 
received  a  pant  for  erection,  building,  ac- 
quisition, alteration,  remodeling.  Improve- 
ment, extension  or  <»rrectlon  before  Febru- 
ary 4. 1985."! 

(b)  Sectlod  201(nXl)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  followliig  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  pro- 
visions of  tnta  subsection  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive after  September  SO.  1984.". 

(c)  SecUon  201(nX2)  U  emended  by  adding 
the  followlEK  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  pro- 
visions of  UUB  subsection  shsll  not  be  ef  f  eo- 
Uve  after  Sc|>tember  30. 1984.". 

AlliOmXin  AMD  KBSSBVBS 

Sk.  5.  (aj  Section  205(c)  la  amended  by 
adding  the  4>llowlng  new  subsection: 

"(3)  Suma  authorised  to  be  apprwriated 
pursuant  to  section  207  for  the  flaeal  years 
1986  through  1989  shaU  be  allotted  for  each 
such  year  iby  the  Administrator  within 
thirty  days  of  being  appropriated  In  accord- 
ance with  tlie  f oUowIng  taUe:". 

(b)  Sectkih  205(e)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  foOowirit  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive after  S(|>tember  30. 1965.". 

(c)  Sectloa  205(c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following 

"(gX3)  On  and  after  October  1,  1885,  the 
Admlnistratbr  Is  authorised  to  reaerve  to  a 
State  each  pacal  year  from  the  amount  au- 
thorised under  section  207  of  this  title  an 
amount  thait  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  the  State's  reasonable  cost  of  adminis- 
tering any  Sspect  of  sections  301,  203.  204. 
and  212  of  ttie  Act  the  respoosibUlty  for  ad- 
mlnlstratloo  of  which  the  Administrator 
hss  delegated  to  such  State.  Sums  so  re- 
served for  a  State  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  that  State  received  In  Fiacal  Year 
1985.  Suma  So  reserved  shall  be  available  for 
malfing  graata  for  the  same  period  aa  sums 
are  avaOatde  from  allotments  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  (his  section,  and  any  such  grant 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  only  during 
this  period.^. 

(d)  Sectloh  20S(h)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  pro- 


visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive after  September  30. 1985.". 

(e)  Section  306(1)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  pro- 
vWoos  of  this  subsectldn  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive after  September  30. 1985.". 

(f)  Section  305(jXl)  Is  amwided  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive after  September  30. 1985.". 

SAT/SCT  COMFUAMCB  DIAmJim  EXTXVSIOS 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  Section  301(bX2XC)  U  smended 
to  read  ss  follows: 

"With  respect  to  all  toxic  pollutants  re- 
ferred to  in  taUe  1  of  Committee  Print 
Numbered  95-30  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
Bouse  of  Repreaentatlvee.  compliance,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph.  (1)  with  those  effluent  limita- 
tions based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  effluent 
Itaoltations  guidelines  promulgated  on  or 
before  July  1. 1965.  under  sections  S01(bX2) 
and  S04(bX2)  of  this  Act.  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  In  no  case  later  than  July  1. 1988; 

"(2)  with  thoae  effluent  limitations  baaed 
In  whole  or  In  part  on  effluent  limitations 
gulddinea  promulgated  after  July  1.  1985. 
under  sections  301(bX2)  and  304(bX2)  of 
this  Act.  ss  soon  as  possible,  but  In  no  esse 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation; and 

"(3)  with  those  efflurat  limitations  based 
aoldy  on  the  Administrator's  determination 
under  aectlon  402(aXl)  of  the  Act  In  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  effluent  limitations  guidelines  pro- 
midgated  under  sections  301(bX2)  snd 
304(bX2)  of  this  Act,  as  soon  as  poaslble.  but 
In  no  case  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  auch  limitations  are  establlahed;". 

(b)  section  301(bX2XD)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"With  ntpexX  to  all  toxic  poUutants  listed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  Act  which  are  not  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph, 
compliance,  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph.  (1)  with  those 
effluent  limitations  based  In  whole  or  In 
part  on  effluent  limitations  guidelines  pro- 
mulgated on  or  before  July  1.  1985,  under 
sectkms  301(bX2)  and  304(bX2)  of  this  Act. 
aa  soon  aa  possible,  but  in  no  case  later  than 
July  1. 1988; 

"(2)  with  those  effluent  limitations  based 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  effluent  limitations 
guidelines  promulgated  after  July  1.  1985, 
under  secUons  310(bX2)  and  304(bX2)  of 
this  Act.  as  soon  as  poaslble.  but  in  nq  case 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation, and; 

"(3)  for  those  effluent  llmlUtlons  based 
aolely  on  the  Administrator's  determination 
under  secUon  402(aXl)  of  the  Act  In  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  effluent  limitations  guidelines  pro- 
muliVted  under  sections  301(bX2)  and 
304(bX2)  of  this  Act,  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
no  later  than  three  years  after  the  date 
such  UmitationB  are  established." 

(c)  Section  301(bX2XE)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  With  respect  to  poUutants 
Identified  pursuant  to  section  304(aX4)  of 
thia  Act  for  categories  and  classes  of  point 
aouroea,  other  than  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works,  which  require  application  of 
the  best  conventional  pollutant  control 
technology  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  section  304(bX4)  of  this  Act. 
comidlance  (1)  with  those  effluent  limita- 
tions based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  effluent 
1lmltat.lnns  guidelines  promulgated  tm  or 
before  July  1, 1985.  under  secUons  301(bX2) 
snd  304(bX4)  of  this  Act.  ss  soon  ss  possible, 
but  in  no  esse  later  than  July  1. 1988; 


"(2)  with  thoae  effluent  llmltatloiM  i 
In  whole  or  in  part  on  effluent  limitations 
guidelines  promulgated  after  July  1,  1988, 
undK  sectiCMis  301(bX2)  and  304(bK4)  of 
this  Act,  ss  soon  aa  poarible.  but  In  no  caae 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation; and 

"(3)  with  those  effluent  limitations  based 
solely  on  the  Administrator'a  determlnatlcm 
under  aectlon  403(aXl)  of  the  Act  in  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  effluent  llmltatlnns  guidelines  pro- 
mulgated under  sections  301(bX2)  and 
304(bX4)  of  thia  Act,  as  soon  ss  possible,  but 
In  no  case  later  then  three  yean  after  the 
date  such  limitations  sre  estsbhshed;". 

(d)  SecUon  301(bX2XF)  Is  smended  to 
read  as  follows:  "For  all  pollutanta  (other 
than  those  subject  to  subparagraphs  (C), 
(D).  or  (E)  of  this  paragraph)  compliance.  In 
accordance  with  subparagrsph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  (1)  with  thoae  effluent  Umlta- 
tlras  based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  effluent 
limitations  guiddlnes  promulgated  on  or 
before  July  1. 1985.  under  sections  301(bX2) 
and  304(bX4)  of  this  Act.  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  In  no  esse  later  than  July  1. 1988; 

"(2)  with  thoae  effluent  limitations  based 
in  whole  or  In  part  on  effluent  limitations 
guidelines  promulgated  after  July  1,  1985. 
under  sectimis  301(bX2)  snd  304(bX4)  of 
this  Act.  ss  soon  as  possible,  but  in  no  case 
IstM'  thsn  three  yean  afto'  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgaUon;  and 

"(3)  with  thoae  effluent  limitations  baaed 
solely  on  the  Administrator's  detenninstion 
under  section  403(aXl)  of  the  Act  in  the  ab- 
sence of  effluent  limitations  guidelines  pro- 
mulgated under  sections  301(bX2)  snd 
304(bX4)  of  this  Act.  as  aoon  as  possible,  but 
in  no  esse  later  tham  three  yean  after  the 
date  such  llmitatlmia  are  established.". 

"(eXl)  Section  301(k)  is  smended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1.  1987."  and  inaottng  In  lieu 
thereof  "three  yean  after  the  date  for  com- 
pliance with  such  effluent  limitations  which 
Is  otherwise  sppUcable  under  such  subaeo- 
tlcm.". 

(2)  Section  301(k)  U  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  letter  "A"  from  "(bX2XA)" 
wherever  It  appears,  and  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  of  section  301(k)  and  addlnr  ", 
i.e..  application  of  the  innovative  system, 
producficm  process,  or  control  technique  is 
technically  f  easllde  at  a  significant  portion 
of  the  number  of  facilities  In  sn  industrisl 
category,  subcategory,  or  other  group  of 
similar  plants  the  Administrator  determines 
appropriate,  and  will  be  made  commercially 
available  by  the  applicant.". 

MODmCATIOH  poa  NOKOOireXBnoaAL 
POIXUTAmS 

Ssc.  7.  Section  301(g)  is  smended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(gXl)  The  Administrator,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  State,  may  modify 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (bX2XA)  of 
this  section  with  reelect  to  the  disdiarge 
from  any  point  source  of  ammonia,  chlorine, 
color,  iron  and  total  phenols  (4AAF)  (when 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  a 
nonconventional  pollutant  under  this  Act). 
The  Administrator  may  add  to  or  remove 
from  the  list  of  pollutanta  for  which  modifi- 
cation under  this  section  Is  authorised 
(exo^t  for  poUutants  identified  pursuant  to 
Section  304(aX4)  of  this  Act,  toxic  pcdlut- 
ants  subject  to  section  407(a)  of  thia  Act, 
and  the  thermal  component  of  discharges). 
If  he  determines  that  there  are,  or  are  no 
longer,  satisfactory  test  methods  and  data 
available  to  make  the  determination  re- 
quired below.  A  determination  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  regard  to  adding  or  remov- 
ing a  poUutant  from  this  list  shaU  be  final. 
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except  that  If,  on  judicial  review  In  any  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States 
soGli  detemlnatlon  was  baaed  on  arMtrary 
and  capricious  aetlOD  of  tbe  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  shall  make  a  redetermi- 


"(3)  A  modification  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  granted  only  upon  a  sbowtng  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  such  point  source  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Administrator  that— 

"(A)  Such  modified  requirements  will 
result  at  a  mtotannm  in  oomplianoe  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (bxi)  (A)  or  (C) 
of  this  seeUon.  whichever  is  applicable: 

"(B)  such  modified  requirements  will  not 
result  in  any  additional  requirements  on 
any  other  point  or  nonpdnt  source;  and 

"(C)  such  modification  will  not  interfere 
with  the  attainment  or  maintenance  of  that 
water  quality  which  shall  assure  protection 
of  public  water  supplies,  and  the  protection 
and  props— tion  of  a  balanced  populatitm  of 
sbelUish,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and  allow  recre- 
ational activities,  in  and  on  tbe  water  and 
such  modlfieatlon  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
chane  of  pollutants  in  quantities  which 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  pose  an 
unacceptable  risk  to  human  health  or  the 
environment  because  of  bioaocumulation. 
persistency  In  the  environment,  acute  toxic- 
ity, chronic  toxicity  (incltuUnc  cardnocen- 
Idty,  mutatenidty  or  teratocenidty),  or 
syn«glstlc  propensities. 

"(3)  If  an  owner  or  operator  of  a  point 
source  applies  for  a  modification  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  discharse  of 
any  p<dlutant.  such  owner  or  operator  shall 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  modification  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  pollutant  only  during  the  same  time- 
period  as  be  is  eligible  to  apply  txa  a  modifi- 
cation under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  amendment  made  to  subsection 
301(g)  by  the  Clean  Water  Act  amendments 
of  INS  shall  apply  to  aU  301<g)  modification 
requests  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  amendments  of 
IMS.  This  section  shall  not  have  the  effect 
of  extending  or  re-opening  the  deadline  es- 
tablished in  subsection  30I(JX1XB). '. 

FOIW  OCEUt  MODinCATIOIIS 

8k.  3.  (a)  Section  30l(hK8>  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(8)  sources  Introducing  waste  Into  such 
treatment  works  will  be  in  compliance  with 
all  applicable  pretreatment  requirements  by 
the  time  a  final  modified  permit  is  approved 
and  the  applicant  assures  continued  compli- 
ance with  such  requirements:'' 

(b)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Oean  Water  Act 
Is  amended  by— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (7).  striking  the  period 
immediately  after  "the  permit"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  a  senU-oolon: 

(3)  adding  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Such  modified  requirements  will 
result  in  the  disehane  of  effluent  which  has 
received  at  least  primary  of  equivalent 
treatment.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
gnith.  ^'primary  treatment"  means  treat- 
ment by  screening,  sedimentation,  and  skim- 
ming, except  that  In  the  case  of  small  and 
remote  diadiargers  the  AdminMrator  may 
determine  that  one  or  more  of  the  above 
technologies  Is  sufficient  provided  that  all 
other  requirements  of  section  301(h)  are 


(3)  in  that  portion  of  subsection  (h)  fol- 
lowtog  new  paragraph  (8)  as  added  by  this 
Act.  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ISO  permit  Issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  authortae  the  discharge  of  any  pollut- 
ant into  saline  estuarine  waters  which  at 


the  time  of  application  (1)  receive  pollutant 
loadings  from  multiple  sources.  (3)  do  not 
support  a  balanced  Indigenous  population  of 
shellfish,  fish  and  wUdUfe,  (3)  do  not  aUow 
recreational  activities  in  and  on  the  waters, 
or  (4)  exhibit  ambient  water  quality  below 
applicable  water  quality  standards  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  public  water  supplies, 
shellfish,  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational 
activities  under  section  303(c)  and  any  crite- 
ria Issued  under  section  304(aMl)  related  to 
tbe  protection  of  such  ussa.  The  prohibition 
contained  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  causal  rela- 
tionship between  such  characteristics  and 
the  applicant's  currait  or  proposed  dis- 
charge. The  amendments  made  to  this  sub- 
section by  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  liMS  shall  not  apply  to  section 
301(h)  permit  modlflcatitm  decisions  which 
are  made  final  <»  or  before  October  1, 1980, 
nor  to  the  renewal  of  such  permit  modlflca- 
Uons  following  their  expiration.". 

RBUrr  VAXIAIICI  STATS 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Section  SOKJXl)  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (IXB)  striking  the  period 
Immediately  after  "whichever  is  later"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon: 

(3)  adding  Immediately  after  (IXB)  the 
f  oUowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  subsection  (b)  under  subsections  (k) 
of  this  secU<m  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
the  doee  of  the  public  comment  period  on 
the  draft  permit.". 

(b)  Section  301(JX3)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(JX3)  Any  application  for  a  modification 
or  variance  filed  under  subsecticms  (c),  (g), 
(h),  (k),  or  (o)  of  this  section  or  under  sec- 
tions 304(dX4)  or  318(a)  of  this  Act.  or  for  a 
fimdamentally  different  factors  variance  as 
codified  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  regulations,  shall  not  opoate  to 
stay  any  requirement  under  this  Act.  How- 
ever, the  Administrator  (or.  If  the  State  is 
authorised  to  grant  the  variance,  the  State) 
may  grant  up  to  a  six  month  stay  of  the 
conditions  covered  by  the  modification  or 
variance  request  If  time  Is  needed  to  evalu- 
ate such  request.  The  Administrator  (or  the 
State,  if  appropriate)  may  grant  up  to  an 
additional  six  month  stay  if  he  determines 
that  additional  time  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  modification  request  and  there  Is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  applicant  will 
succeed  on  the  merits  of  such  application. 
In  no  case  may  a  stay  be  granted  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  State,  if  appropriate)  de- 
termines on  the  basis  of  available  Informa- 
tion that  the  discharge  of  pollutants  during 
the  period  of  the  stay  will  pose  an  unaccept- 
able risk  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  Administrator  (or  the  State  as  appropri- 
ate) from  issuing  a  permit  containing  efflu- 
ent limitations  for  all  pollutants  not  subject 
to  a  stay  under  this  subsection  p*«*^«"g  a 
final  decision  on  the  request  for  a  modifica- 
tion. In  the  case  of  an  application  filed 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  condition  any  stay  granted 
under  this  paragraph  on  requiring  the  filing 
of  a  bond  or  other  appropriate  security  to 
assure  timely  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments from  which  a  modification  Is 
sought.". 

rauoT  vAxiAMCB  ma 

Sic  10.  Section  301  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (n)  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  may  prescribe  fees  re- 
flecting the  reasonable  administrative  costs 
incurred  In  revlewtng  and  processing  appli- 
cations for  modifications  submitted  to  tbe 


Administrator  pursuant  to  sections  301(c). 
(g).  (h),  (1),  (m).  (o).  and  304(dX4)  and 
318(a)  of  this  Act,  or  for  a  fundamentally 
different  f acton  variance  as  set  forth  In  the 
Snvlronmaital  Protection  Agency's  regula- 
tions. All  amounts  collected  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  shall  be  depos- 
ited Into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.". 

COAL  IXICIIIIIIG 

Sac.  11.  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 

"(oXl)  the  Administrator  (or.  If  appropri- 
ate, the  State)  may  modify  the  effluent  lim- 
itations otherwise  applicable  for  iron,  man- 
ganese and  pH  for  pre-existing  discharges 
related  to  coal  remlning  operations  on  a 
case  by-case  basis  If  the  owner/operator 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  AA- 
minlstrator  (or.  If  appropriate,  the  State) 
that  (1)  the  remaining  operation,  including 
reclamation  activities  required  by  law.  Is  un- 
likely to  alleviate  the  pre-existing  discharge 
or  improve  water  quality  in  the  watershed 
or  watersheds  to  be  affected  by  the  remain- 
ing operation.  (3)  the  remaining  operati<m  is 
Ukely  to  result  in  a  substantial  improvement 
to  the  total  environment,  (3)  any  limitations 
established  under  this  paragraph  will  not 
exceed  the  levels  in  the  pre-existing  dis- 
charge, and  (4)  that  the  coal  remlning  oper- 
ation will  comply  with  requirements  under 
subsection  (bxlxC). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subseeticm— 

(A)  The  term  "coal  remlning  operation" 
means  a  coal  operation  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  at 
a  site  at  which  coal  mining  operations  have 
occurred  In  the  past  and: 

(1)  the  applicable  reclamation  bond  or  fi- 
nancial assurance  mechanism  has  been  re- 
leased or  forfeited;  or 

(U)  if  no  reclamation  bond  or  other  finan- 
cial assurance  mechanism  was  posted,  no 
mining  operations  have  occurred  within  8 
years  of  the  enactment  of  Uieae  amend- 
ments; 

(B)  The  term  "pre-existing  discharge" 
means  a  discharge  from  a  point  source.  If 
such  discharge  existed  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  coal  remlning  operation; 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
affect  the  application  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1077  to  any 
ooal  remlning  iqwration.  including  the  appli- 
cation of  such  Act  to  sun>ended  solids.". 

coHTUCT  OP  umaxsT 

Sic.  13.  Section  S04(1X3XD)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(D)  funding,  personnel  qualifications, 
and  manpower  requirements  (Including  a  re- 
quirement that  any  board  or  body  which  ap- 
proves pennit  applications,  portions  thereof, 
or  enforcement  orden  shall  have  at  least  a 
majority  of  memben  who  represent  the 
public  interest,  interpreted  broadly,  and  do 
not  derive  a  significant  portion  of  their 
Income  directly  or  indirectly  from  permit 
holders,  applicants  for  a  permit,  or  persons 
subject  to  enforcement  order.  Any  potoitial 
conflicts  of  Interest  by  members  of  such  a 
board  or  body  must  be  adequately  disclosed. 
Any  member  of  the  board  or  body  who  is  an 
employee  of,  or  who  has  an  ownership  Inter- 
est in,  a  permittee,  applicant,  or  person  sub- 
ject to  an  enforcement  order,  shall  recuse 
himself  from  any  proceeding  Involving  or  af- 
fecting such  permittee,  applicant  or 
person.)". 
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ion  308(aX3)  la  amended  by 
litence  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"For  the  [purposes  of  any  regulation  pro- 
mulgated after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Wator  Act  Amendments  of  1988.  tlw 
term  "new  source"  shaO  mean  any  source, 
the  construction  of  whldi  is  commenced 
after  the  (publication  of  final  regulations 
prescribing  a  standard  of  performance 
undn  this  section  or  sectlan  307(c)  iMtti  is 
aivUcable  to  such  source.". 

I   msncnoir/KimT 

Sac.  14.  (k)  Section  308(aXA)  is  amended 
by  deleting["polnt". 

"(b)  Section  308(aXB)  la  amended  by  in- 
serting "(lauding  an  authoriied  contrac- 
tor)" immodiately  after  "or  bis  authorised 
repreaenta4ve"  In  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Sectkli  308(b)  to  amended  by  inserting 
a  period  **."  immediately  after  "United 
States  Codf ",  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 


sentence 

"Any 
mlnlstral 
section 
willfully 
tion  entiti( 
section 
a  fine  of 

ODmCDt 

Nothing 


ireof  and  adding  the  following: 
lorixed  representative  of  the  Ad- 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
of  llUe  18  who  knowingly  or 
or  discloses  any  Informa- 
to  protection  under  thto  sub- 
upon  oonvlctton.  Xtt  subject  to 
more  than  81.000  or  to  impris- 
to  exceed  one  year,  or  both, 
subsection  shall  prohibit  the 
ir  or  Ms  authorlwd  represent*- 
.  _  any  authoriied  oontiaeton 
acting  as  representatives  of  tbe  Administra- 
tor) from  <lsrloslng  reoords,  reports  or  in- 
formation to  other  otfteers.  employees  or 
authorised !  representatives  of  the  United 
States  OHHlemed  with  carrying  out  thto  Act 
or  when  r^evant  in  any  pmf<»dlng  under 
thto  Act.". 


tive  (indi 


18. 


ADMIinSTaATIVI 

(a)  Section  309(aKI)  to 


MWffHflfrt 


Sk. 
by: 

(1)  Inseriing  "including  interim  compli- 
ance deadlfties  and  such  other  relief  as  may 
be  neoeasfry  to  ensure  compliance  or 
remedy  an  unlawful  discharge"  immediately 
following  '^vquirtng  such  penon  to  oomply 
with  such  (imdltion  or  limitation";  and 

(3)  inserting  "or  any  requirement  imposed 
In  a  pretreatment  program  approved  under 
section  40a(bX8)  of  thto  Act"  immediately 
following  'imder  section  403  or  404  of  thto 
Act" 

(b)  Sectkto  309(aX3)  to  amended  by: 

(1)  Inser^ng  "iacluding  Interim  compli- 
ance dradlttes  and  such  other  relief  as  may 
be  necess^  to  ensure  compliance  or 
remedy  an  bnlawful  discharge"  immediately 
followtog  "Quiring  such  person  to  oomply 
with  such  action  or  requirement";  and 

(3)  inserting  "or  any  requirement  imposed 
in  a  pretreWment  program  approved  under 
section  409(bX8)  of  thto  Act"  Immediately 
following  "imder  secti(m  404  of  thto  Act  by  a 
State." 

(c)  Section  309(aXSXA)  to  amended  by: 

(1)  deleting  'not  to  exceed  thirty  days  in 
the  case  of  ;a  violation  of  an  Intetlm  compli- 
ance sehedfle  or  operation  and  maintenance 
requirement  and  not  to  exceed  a  time"  and 
substitutlnt  "that";  and 

(3)  ddletlhg  "reasonable  In  the  case  of  a 
violation  of  a  final  deadline"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "as  expeditiously  as  practica- 
ble". 

(d)  SectkMi  309(b)  to  amended  by  deleting 
"a  comidlaace"  and  substituting 


(e)  Sectkii  404(sXl)  to  amended  by: 
(1)  inserting  "section  301  for  teOure  to 
obtain  a  pehnit  as  required  by  the  Secretary 


under  thto  section,  or  of  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "to  In  violation  oV'\  and 

(3)  Inserting  "requirement,"  immediately 
following  "to  comply  with  such". 

AmmnsnuTioR  civn.  pkraltics 

Sec  18.  Section  309  to  amended  in  insert- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  after  sul>- 
sectlon(f): 

"(gXl)  Administrative  Penalties.— In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  relief  provided,  whenever 
on  the  basto  of  any  information  available 
the  Administrator  finds  that  any  person  has 
violated  sections  301.  303.  308,  307,  308,  318, 
or  406  of  Uito  Act,  or  hss  violated  any 
permit  omdltion  or  limitation  implementing 
any  of  sudi  sections  in  a  permit  issued 
under  sectirais  403  of  thto  Act  by  him  or  by 
a  State,  or  in  a  permit  issued  under  section 
404  by  a  State,  or  in  a  permit  Issued  under 
section  404  by  a  State,  or  any  requirement 
imposed  in  a  pretreatment  program  ap- 
proved under  section  403(bX8)  of  thto  Act, 
the  Administrator  may,  after  notice  to  the 
State  in  which  the  violation  occurs,  issue  an 
order  sssrsslng  a  dvil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  810,000  per  day  for  each  violaticm.  up 
to  a  maxtamun  administrative  penalty  of 
$138,000. 

"(3)  Procedure.- A  civil  penalty  for  a  vlo- 
lati<m  of  thto  subsection  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Admlntotrator  by  sn  order  made  on  the 
administrative  record  after  opportunity 
(provided  In  accordance  with  thto  subpara- 
graph) for  a  hearing.  Before  issuing  the 
order,  the  Admlnlstrat<n'  shaU  give  to  the 
person  to  be  sssfssrrl  a  dvQ  penalty  written 
notice  of  the  Administrator's  proposal  to 
Issue  such  order  snd  the  opportunity  to  re- 
quest, within  30  days  of  the  date  the  notice 
to  received  by  such  penon,  a  hearing  on  the 
proposed  order.  Such  hearing  shall  not  l>e 
subject  to  sectkms  884  or  856  of  "HUe  5, 
United  States  Ck>de,  but  shall  provide  a  rea- 
sonable opp(»tunlty  to  be  heard  and  to 
present  evidence.  The  Administrator  may 
penult  such  public  participation  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  Content  of  order.— In  determining  the 
amount  of  a  dvll  penalty,  the  Admlntotrator 
shall  take  into  account  the  seriousness  of 
the  violation  or  violations,  the  economic 
lienefit  (If  sny)  resulting  from  the  viola- 
tions, any  history  of  such  violations,  any 
good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable requirements,  the  economic  Impact  of 
the  penalty  on  the  violator,  and  such  other 
matten  as  justice  may  require. 

"(4)  Effect  of  order— <A>  Action  taken  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  thto  subsec- 
tion shall  not  affect  or  limit  the  Adminlstra- 
Unt's  authority  to  enforce  any  provision  of 
thto  Act;  provided  however,  that  any  viola- 
tion with  respect  to  which  the  Administra- 
tor has  commenced  and  to  piusuing  an 
action  under  thto  subsection,  or  for  which 
the  Administrator  has  Issued  a  final  order 
not  subject  to  further  Judicial  review  and 
the  violator  paid  a  penalty  accessed  under 
thto  subsection,  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
dvQ  action  under  section  309(b)  and  (d),  sec- 
tion 311(b),  or  section  50S(a)  of  Ihto  Act. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  thto  subsection  shaU 
change  the  procedures  now  existing  imder 
other  subsections  of  Section  309  of  thto  Act 
for  Issuance  and  enforcement  of  orden  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(8)  Judicial  Review.— Any  person  against 
whom  a  eivll  penalty  order  to  issued  under 
paragraph  (3)  and  who  requested  a  hearing 
may  file  an  appeal  of  such  order  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  to  alleged  to  have  occurred.  Thto 
appeal  may  only  be  filed  wihtin  the  30-day 


period  beginning  on  the  date  the  dvfl  penal- 
ty order  to  issued.  Appellant  shall  stmultsr 
neously  send  a  copy  of  the  appeal  by  certi- 
fied mafl  to  the  Administrator  and  to  the 
Attorney  OeneraL  The  Administrator  shaD 
promptly  file  in  such  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  on  which  the  order  was  issued. 
The  district  court  shall  not  set  aside  or 
remain  such  order  unless  there  to  not  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  the  recoid.  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  support  the  finding  of  a  violation 
or  unless  the  Administrator's  assessment  of 
a  penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

"(8)  Collection.— If  any  penon  faito  to  pay 
an  assessment  of  dvil  penalty— 

"(A)  after  an  order  to  issued  under  para^ 
graph  (3)  and  If  such  person  does  not  file  a 
petition  for  Judicial  review  of  the  order  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (8).  or 

"(B)  after  a  court  In  an  action  l>rought 
under  paragraph  (8)  has  entered  a  final 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  to  bring  a  dvil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  to  recover  the 
amount  ssifMrtl  (plus  costs,  attmneys'  fees, 
and  interest  at  currently  prevailing  rates 
from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  30- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (8)  or 
the  date  of  such  final  Judgment,  as  the  case 
may  be).  In  such  an  action,  the  validity, 
amount,  and  apmnprlateneas  of  sudi  penal- 
ty shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

"(7)  Subpoena.— Tbe  Administrator  may, 
in  connection  with  administrative  proceed- 
ings under  thto  subsection,  issue  subpoenas 
compelling  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  subpoenas  duces  tecum,  and 
may  request  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  bring 
an  action  to  enforce  any  subpoena  under 
thto  section.  The  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  such  subpoenas  and 
Impose  sanctions.". 


CIVIL  1 


SAI.TIB 


Sec  17.  (a)  Section  309(d)  to  amended  by: 

(1)  Inserting  ",  or  any  requirement  Im- 
posed in  a  pretreatment  program  approved 
under  section  403(bX8)  of  thto  Act,"  immedi- 
ately after  "section  404  of  thto  Act  by  a 
State": 

(3)  deleting  $10,000  per  day  of  such  viola- 
tion" and  substituting  "$35,000  per  day  for 
each  violation"; 

(3)  adding  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: "In  determining  the  amount  of  a  dvil 
penalty  the  court  shall  consider  tbe  serious- 
ness of  the  violaticm  or  violations  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  (if  any)  resulting  from  the 
violation,  any  history  of  such  violations,  any 
good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable requirements,  the  economic  impact  of 
the  pooalty  on  the  violator,  and  such  oOxa 
matten  as  justice  may  require.". 

(b)  Section  404(sXS)  to  amended  by: 

( 1 )  deleting  "$10,000  per  day  of  such  vkda^ 
tlon"  and  substituting  "$3S,000  per  day  for 
each;  vlolatkm" 

(3)  adding  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: "In  det«inining  the  amount  of  a  dvfl 
penalty  the  court  shall  consider  the  serious- 
ness of  the  violatim  or  violations,  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  (if  any)  resulting  from  the 
violation,  any  history  of  such  violations,  any 
good-faith  efforts  to  oomply  with  the  appli- 
cable requirements,  tiie  eronnmir  impact  of 
the  penalty  on  the  violator,  and  such  other 
matten  as  Justice  may  require.". 

KMBMiDICT  OaOBBS  AMD  IKJUWCTIVI  ACTIONS 

Sk.  18.  Section  504  to  amended  by  (a)  de- 
leting "to  presenting  an  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment  to  the  health  of  per- 
sons or  to  the  welfare  of  persons  where  such 
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endancmnent  to  to  the  livelihood  of  mich 
penons.  such  m  «n  Inability  to  market 
shellflah."  and  by  Inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
"may  present  an  imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  public  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment"; and 

(b>  by  addinc  the  followinc  at  the  end  of 
the  section:  "The  Administrator  may  also 
take  other  action  IncludlnK  iasuinc  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  public 
health  and  the  environment.  Any  person 
who  violates,  or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply 
with,  any  order  of  the  Administrator  under 
thto  section  may.  in  an  action  brought  in  an 
appropriate  United  States  district  court,  be 
subject  to  a  dvll  penalty  of  not  more  than 
t3S.000  for  each  day  in  which  such  violation 
occurs  or  such  failure  or  refusal  to  comply 
continues.  Any  penalty  for  a  violation  of  an 
order  under  thto  section  shall  not  accrue  for 
more  than  ten  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
order  unless  the  person  to  whom  an  order  to 
issued  has  had  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  the  Administrator  conceminc  the 
order." 

CanfniAL  FKRALTIXS 

Sic.  19.  (a)  Section  309<c)  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Any  person  who  necligently  violates 
secUons  Ml.  302.  306.  307.  308.  318.  or  406  of 
this  Act.  or  any  permit  conditions  or  limlta- 
ticm  implementing  any  of  such  sections  in  a 
permit  Issued  under  section  402  of  thto  Act 
by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  State,  or  In  a 
permit  issued  under  section  404  of  thto  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Aimy  or  by  a  SUte. 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$2,800  nor  more  than  $28,000  per  day  for 
each  vtolatkm.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
sections  301.  302.  308.  307.  308.  318.  or  408  of 
thto  Act.  or  any  permit  condition  or  limita- 
tion Implementing  any  of  such  sections  in  a 
permit  issued  under  section  402  of  thto  Act 
by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  State,  or  in  a 
permit  Issued  under  section  404  of  thto  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  by  a  State 
shall  be  puntohed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$8,000  nor  more  than  $80,000  per  day  for 
each  violation,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  yean,  or  by  both. 

"(8XA)  Any  perscm  who  knowingly  vio- 
late* sections  301.  302.  308.  307.  308,  318.  or 
4M  of  thto  Act,  or  any  permit  condition  or 
limitation  implementing  any  of  such  sec- 
tions In  a  permit  issued  under  section  402  of 
thto  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  State. 
OT  la  a  permit  issued  imder  section  404  of 
thto  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  by 
a  State,  and  who  knows  at  that  time  that  he 
thereby  places  another  person  in  imminent 
danger  of  death  or  seriotis  bodily  Injury, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $280,000  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  18  years,  or  both.  A  de- 
fendant that  to  an  organtoation  shall,  upon 
conviction  of  violating  thto  subparagraph, 
be  subject  to  a  flne  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph 
(SXA)  of  thto  paragraph— 

(1)  In  determining  whether  a  defendant 
who  to  a  natural  person  knew  that  hto  con- 
duct placed  another  person  in  Imminent 
danger  of  death  or  serious  bodily  Injury— 

(aa)  the  person  to  responsible  only  for 
actual  awareness  or  actual  belief  that  he 
poMBBstitand 

<bb)  knowledge  possessed  by  a  person 
oUier  than  the  defendant  but  not  by  the  de- 
fendant himself  may  not  be  attributed  to 
the  defendant; 


Provided.  That  in  proving  the  defendant's 
possession  of  actual  knowledge,  drcumstan- 
tUI  evidence  may  be  used.  Including  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  took  afflrmaUve 
steps  to  shield  himself  from  relevant  infor- 
mation. 

(ii)  It  to  an  affirmative  defense  to  proeecu- 
tion  that  the  conduct  charged  was  consent- 
ed to  by  the  person  endangered  and  that 
the  danger  and  conduct  charged  were  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  hasards  of — 

(aa)  an  occupation,  a  business,  or  a  profes- 
sion: or 

(bb)  medical  treatment  or  medical  or  sci- 
entific experimentation  conducted  by  pro- 
fessionally approved  methods  and  such 
other  person  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
risks  involved  prior  to  giving  consent.  The 
defendant  may  establish  an  affirmative  de- 
fense under  thto  subparagraph  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

(ill)  The  term  "organisation"  means  a 
legal  entity,  other  than  a  government,  es- 
tablished or  organlMd  for  any  purpose,  and 
such  term  Includes  a  corporation,  company, 
association,  firm,  partnership.  Joint  stock 
company,  foundation.  Institution,  trust,  so- 
ciety, union,  or  any  other  association  of  per- 
sons. 

(iv)  The  term  "serious  bodily  injury" 
means  bodily  injury  which  involves  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  death,  unconsciousness,  ex- 
treme physical  pain,  protracted  and  obvious 
disfigurement,  or  protracted  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  the  function  of  a  bodily  member, 
organ,  or  mental  faculty. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  certi- 
fication tai  any  application,  record,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required  to 
be  maintained  under  thto  Act  or  who  know- 
ingly falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  renders  in- 
accurate any  monitoring  device  or  method 
required  to  be  maintained  under  thto  Act, 
shall  upon  conviction  by  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by 
both. 

"(8)  If  a  conviction  to  for  violation  of  para- 
graph (1).  (2).  or  (4)  of  thto  subsection  com- 
mitted after  a  first  conviction  of  such 
person  under  the  same  paragraph,  the  max- 
imum punishment  under  the  respective 
paragraph  shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  thto  subsection,  the  term 
"person"  shall  mean.  In  addition  to  the  defi- 
nition contained  in  subsection  802(8)  of  thto 
Act.  any  responsible  corporate  officer.". 

(b)  Section  404(sX4)  to  deleted  in  its  en- 
tirety and  section  404<sX8)  to  redesignated 
as  secUon  404<sX4). 

MAaim  SAKITATIOR  DBVICXS 

Sec.  20.  Section  312(aX0)  to  amended  by 
Inserting  a  semicolon  ";"  Immediately  after 
"bodily  wastes"  and  by  deleting  the  remain- 
der of  the  sentence. 

(b)  SecUon  313(aXll)  to  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'a  vessel  engaged  In  Interstate  travel' 
means  a  vessel  that  to  located  in  the  waters 
of  a  State  different  than  the  vessel's  SUte 
of  principal  use,  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  determined  by  the  State  in  which  the 
vessel  to  located". 

(c)  Section  312(bXl)  to  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  the  phrase  "and  standards  es- 
tablished under  subaecUon  (cXlXB)  of  thto 
section"  In  the  second  sentence  thereof:  and 

(2)  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  ". 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  thto 


subsection  and  subsection  (fXl)  of  thto  sec- 
Omi". 

(d)  Section  312(b)  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Except  as  required  under  subsection 
(fXl)  of  thto  section,  no  vessel  of  sixty-five 
feet  or  less  in  length  shall  be  reqtiired  under 
thto  section  to  have  In  operation  a  marine 
sanitation  device.  Nothing  in  thto  paragraph 
shall  affect  the  Federal  standards  of  per- 
formance promulgated  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  thto  subsection  or  the  applicability  of 
subsection  (g)  of  thto  section  to  manufactur- 
ers of  marine  sanitation  devices.". 

(e)  Section  312(fXl)  to  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(A)"  immediately  after  "(fXl)"  and  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 
"except  as  provided  in  sulvaragraphs  (B), 
(C).  and  (D)  of  thto  paragraph. 

"(B)  A  State  may  require  that  any  vessel 
of  sixty-five  feet  or  leas  In  length  anC 
equiived  with  an  installed  toilet  be 
equitvied  with  a  flow-through  type  marine 
sanitation  device,  or  for  a  no  discharge  aone 
determined  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of 
thto  subsection,  a  no^ilscharge  type  marine 
sanitation  device  which  to  designed,  manu- 
factured, installed,  and  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  Federal  standards  of  performance 
and  regulations  promulgated  under  thto  sec- 
tion, except  that  tlito  requirement  shall  not 
apply  to  such  a  vessel  engaged  in  interstate 
traveL 

"(C)  A  State  may  prohibit  a  vessel  of 
sixty-five  feet  or  less  in  length  and  equipped 
with  an  Installed  toilet,  including  a  vessel 
engaged  in  Interstate  travel,  from  discharg- 
ing sewage  which  has  not  been  treated  with 
a  marine  sanitation  device  which  to  de- 
signed, manufactured,  installed,  and  operat- 
ed in  accordance  with  Federal  standards  of 
performance  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  thto  section.  A  State  may  apply  thto 
prohibition  in  some  or  all  of  Its  waters.  For 
a  water  determined  to  be  a  no-discharge 
Bone  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  thto  sub- 
section, a  State  may  require  any  such  vessel 
to  have  its  flow-through  type  marine  sanita- 
tion device  or  installed  toilet  secured  so  as 
to  prevent  any  discharge. 

"(D)  If  on  [the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  to  thto  Act]  a  vessel  of  sixty- 
five  feet  or  less  in  length  to  equipped  with  a 
marine  sanitation  device  which  to  In  con- 
formance with  the  standard  and  regulations 
under  thto  section,  no  State  may  require  a 
different  type  device  on  that  vessel  until  the 
device  to  replaced  or  no  longer  conforms 
with  the  standards  or  regulations.  Except 
that,  a  State  may  require  the  device  to  be 
secured  so  as  to  prevent  any  discharge.  In  a 
water  determined  to  be  a  no  discharge  lone 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  thto  subsec- 
tion. 

"(E)  Enforcement  of  subparagraphs  (B). 
(C),  and  (D)  of  thto  paragraph  to  exclusively 
a  State  responsibility.". 

(f)  Section  312(fX3)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing everything  after  the  phrase  "except 
that  so  such  prohibition  shall  apply"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"until  the  State  determines  that  adequate 
facilities  for  the  safe  and  sanitary  removal 
and  treatment  of  sewage  from  all  vesseto  are 
reasonably  available  and  accessible  for  such 
water  to  which  prohibition  would  apply." 

<g)  Section  312(f  X4XA>  to  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  the  word  "Administrator"  and 
insCTting  in  lieu  thereof  "State";  and 

(3)  striking  the  phrase  "by  the  State". 

(h)  SecUon  312(fX4XB)  to  amended  by 
striking  the  phrase  "Upon  application  by  a 


State,  the 
inglnlleu 
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Jnlstrator  shaU,"  and  insert- 
lereof  "A  State  may." 


(1)  The  ai^endment  made  by  subaecUon  (f ) 
of  thto  section  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act" 

OKHXaAL  PBOOn 

Sac.  21.  (4)  Section  402  to  amended  by  re- 
designating aection  402(aXl)  as  40a(aXlXA) 
and  adding  fe  new  secUon  403(aXlXB>  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  hto  functions  relating 
to  the  issuatoce  of  permits  for  the  discharge 
of  pollutantfe  under  thto  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  issue  either  individual  or  gen- 
eral permltj.  Individual  and  general  permits 
may  be  continued  under  seetlon  888(c)  of 
TiUe  8,  United  States  Code.  Any  State  re- 
quest for  ap|>roval  or  revision  of  a  State  pro- 
gram unde^  paragraph  (b)  of  thto  section 
also  may  include  a  request  for  authority  to 
issue  genetal  permits  to  point  sources 
within  its  JiMsdicUon.". 

(b)  SecUoA  402(1)  to  amended  by  inserting 
"or  the  intfoducUon  of  logs  into  water  in 
connecUon  'with  silvlcultaral  acUvlUes.  in- 
cluding log$  transfer  facfllUes.  which  are 
subject  to  a|  plan  approved  punuant  to  sec- 
Uon 208(b)  nt  thto  Act."  immediately  after 
"flows  fromrirrlgated  agriculture.", 
imcs  »ufiT  TEuc  am  laoFXHia 

8k.  22.  (4)  SecUon  402(bXlXB)  to  amend- 
ed to  read  at  follows: 

"are  for  Iflxed  terms  not  exceeding  10 
years,  excebt  for  permits  which  reflect 
modlflcaUoiu  under  secUons  301(c),  (g),  (h), 
(m),  (o).  or  for  fundamentally  different  fac- 
tors variande  as  set  forth  In  the  Environ- 
mental PintecUon  Agency's  regulaUoos 
which  shall  be  for  fixed  tenas  not  exceeding 
8  years;". 

(b)  Section  402(bXlXD)  to  redesignated  as 
secUon  40a(bXlXE),  and  a  new  section 
402(bXlXDl  to  inserted  afto-  section 
402(bXlXCJi  to  read  as  foUowK 

"(D)  may  Ibe  modified,  whenever  any  new 
or  revised  requirements  under  aeetk»s  301. 
302.  303.  30i  307.  318.  403.  or  406  are  estab- 
lished whicb  are  more  stringent  than  any 
requiremoii  in  the  permit  or  which  ocmtrol 
poUutants  dot  limited  in  the  permit,  to  Im- 
plement these  new  or  revised  require- 
ments;". 

SKWAGXSLUMa 

Sec.  23.  (t)  SecUon  408(e)  to  amended  to 
read  as  follbws:  "(e)  The  detomlnation  of 
the  manner  of  dlq>oeal  or  use  of  sludge  to  a 
local  deten»lnaUon  except  t^  it  shall  be 
unlawful  tot  any  person  to  dispose  of  sludge 
from  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  or 
any  other  treatment  works  treating  primari- 
ly domeatic]  sewage  (but  not  Including  pri- 
vately owned  treatment  worin  operated  in 
conjunction:  with  Industrial  manufacturing 
and  processing  fadllUes)  for  any  use  for 
which  guld^es  have  been  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  thto  secUon. 
except  in  aobordance  with  such  guidelines  or 
with  a  parmit  issued  under  subaecUon  (f ) 
below.".       I 

(b)  SecUOi  406  to  further  amended  by 
addbig  at  t^e  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(fXl)  Any  permit  toaued  under  section 
402  of  thto  Act  to  a  pubUdy  owned  treat- 
ment worka  or  any  other  treatment  worts 
treating  pri|narlly  domeatic  sewage  (but  not 
including  privately  owned  treatment  works 
operated  14  conJuncUon  with  industrial 
manufacturing  and  prooeastng  fadUttos) 
may  include  requirements  t<nr  the  use  and 
disposal  of  gludge  that  implement  the  guide- 
lines estaUtohed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d> 
of  thto  sec^n.  unless  such  requirements 
have  been  included  in  a  permit  issued  under 


the  appropriate  provisions  of  Subtitle  C  of 
the  Reaouroe  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (42  VS.C.  8901  et  leq.).  Part  C  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (42  U.8.C.  300f  et 
teqX  the  Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33  VJ6.C.  1401  et 
teQ.h  or  the  aean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et 
teq.),  or  under  State  permit  programs  v- 
proved  by  the  Administrator.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  procedures  for  Kp- 
proval  of  State  programs  pursuant  to  thto 
paragraph. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  treatment  works  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  that  does  not  have 
a  discharge  permitted  under  Section  402  of 
thto  Act  and  to  which  none  of  the  other 
above  listed  permit  programs  nor  approved 
State  permit  authority  apply,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  issue  a  pomit  to  such  treatment 
works  solely  to  impose  requirements  for  the 
use  and  disposal  of  sludge  that  implonent 
the  guidelines  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  thto  secUon.  The  Administra- 
tor shaU  include  in  the  permit  appropriate 
requirements  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
guidelines  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
Uon  (d)  of  thto  section.  The  Administrator 
shall  establish  procedures  for  issuing  per- 
mits pursuant  to  thto  paragraph.". 

OOMMOMWXALTH  OT  TBI  MOKTHBUI  UtaitXk 
ISUUIDS 

SBC.  24.  (a)  Section  802(3)  to  amended  to 
read  as  followK 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territcny  of  the 
Padflc  Islands,  and  the  CTommonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.". 

(b)  Section  SlKaXS)  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(8)  "United  States'  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Tori- 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Ctnn- 
numwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 


MUHlTlOm 

Sac  28.  SecUon  802(8)  to  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "or"  where  it  appears  before 
the  letter  "(B)",  inserting  a  comma  in  place 
of  the  period,  and  adding  the  following  to 
the  end  thereof: 

"or  (C)  munitons  expanded  In  the  course 
of  conv«>Uonal  weapons  testing  or  training 
exereliies  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  its  allies  in  Joint  training  exer- 
ctoes.". 

IMDIAHIHIBB 

Sac.  28.  (a)  TiUe  V  to  amended  by  redesig- 
m^lng  secUon  618  as  section  819  and  insert- 
ing a  new  section  618  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac  618.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
BubsecUon  (b).  the  Administrator  to  author- 
ised to  treat  Indian  Tribes  as  States  under 
thto  Act,  including  delegaUon  of  authralUes 
vested  in  the  Administrator  by  thto  Act  and 
provision  of  grant  and  contract  assistance  to 
carry  out  f uncUons  provided  by  thto  Act. 

(bXl)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  18 
months,  promulgate  regulations  specifying 
criteria  for  the  appropriate  treatment  of 
Indian  Tribes  as  States  under  the  Act  Such 
criteria  shall  provide  that 

(I)  The  Indian  Tribe  to  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Uie  Interior  and  has  a  govern- 
ing body  exercising  authority  over  a  federal 
Indian  reservation. 

(II)  The  funcUons  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Indian  Tribe  are  within  the  area  of  the 
Tribal  Ooveinment's  JurisdicUon. 

(ill)  The  Indian  Tribe  must  be  expected  to 
be  capable  of  reasonably  carrying  out  the 


functions  to  be  exercised  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  thto  Act 

(2)  For  any  provisian  of  the  Act  where 
treatment  of  Indian  Ittbes  as  identical  to 
States  to  inappropriate,  administrative  in- 
feasible  or  otherwise  Inconsistent  with  the 
obJecUves  of  thto  Act  the  Administrator 
may  Include,  In  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  thto  section,  alternative  means  for  ad- 
ministering such  provisian  In  a  manner  that 
will  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  provision.". 

(b)  SecUon  602  of  the  Act  to  amended  by 
inserting  two  new  paragraphs  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(20)  the  term  'federal  Indian  reservation' 
means  all  land  within  the  limits  of  any 
Indian  reservation  under  the  JurisdleUon  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  notwith- 
standing the  issuance  of  any  patent  and  In- 
cluding rightsH>f-way  running  through  the 
reservation. 

"(21)  the  tenn  'Indian  Tribe'  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group  or  community  rec- 
ognised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
exercising  governmental  authority  over  a 
federal  Indian  reservation.", 
cmzansmxa 

Sac.  27.  Section  SOS(c)  to  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Whenever  any  action  to  brou^t 
under  thto  section  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  plaintiff  shaO  serve  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  on  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Admintotrator. 
No  consent  Judgment  shall  be  entered  in  an 
action  in  which  the  United  States  to  not  a 
party  prior  to  forty-five  days  f tdlowtng  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  propoaed  eonsent 
Judgment  by  the  Attorney  Oenenl  and  the 
Administrator.  No  Judgment  in  any  action 
to  which  the  United  States  of  America  to 
not  a  party  shall  have  any  binding  effect 
upon  the  United  States.". 

UPOKT  TO  coaouaa 

Sac.  28.  Section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
luUon  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (33 
V&C.  1251  nt)  to  hereby  repealed. 

Sacnoii-fcT-Sacnoii  Aiultsu 


SecUon  1  of  the  blU  amends  section 
104(u),  106(a)  and  617  to  extend  funding  au- 
thority for  8  years,  through  fiscal  year  1990. 
Funding  for  fiscal  year  19M  to  based  on  the 
President's  budget  and  for  subsequent 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  au- 
thorised. A  terhniral  amendment  has  also 
been  made  to  section  517  to  authorlae  funds 
for  secUcm  3(M  information  and  guidellnea. 

These  funds  wiU  support  the  development 
of  Information  on  poDutian  prevention,  re- 
duction and  elimination  throu^  a  i 
of  research,  investigation  and 
Uon  (secUon  104(u)):  grants  for  State  and 
interatate  agency  pcdlutlon  oontrbl  pro- 
grams (section  10e(a)):  and  the  general  im- 
plementation of  the  Act  (sectkm  617). 

CKXSAPBAKX  BAT 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorlae  $10 
million  in  fiscal  years  19M.  1967.  and  1988 
for  50%  grants  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
States  for  implementation  of  the  manage- 
ment mechanisms  and  federal  administra- 
Uve  costs  or  expenses  reasonably  necessary 
for  and  incidental  to  the  implementation  of 
the  program.  The  management  mechanisms 
were  proposed  in  the  oomprdMnslve  envi- 
ronmental plan  whicn  was  Jointly  developed 
and  approved  by  the  Agency  and  the  Bay 
States  in  recognition  of  Chesapeake  Bay  as 
a  natural  resource  of  naUnnal  environmen- 
tal and  economic  importance. 
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Tlie  propoted  ImplemenUtion  grwiU  ure 
the  tackbooe  of  tbe  effort  to  effectively  im- 
plement the  Bvf  clean-up  plan.  It  ia  the 
intent  of  the  legWatlon  to  coordinate  aU 
Federal  and  State  acthrltiea.  It  provldea  for 
tbe  tanetinc  of  grants  to  those  manace- 
ment  meehantena,  particularly  for  nonpoint 
aouice  oontrol.  which  are  element*  of  the 
approved  irijui  for  the  Bay  and  which  are 
achievable  within  a  aet  ichedule.  This  Is  es- 
sential to  meettaic  the  objectives  of  the  ap- 
proved plan.  This  must  be  done  in  a  cost-ef- 
fective manner  which  is  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  applicants.  Tbe  cranU  are  limited  to 
50%  to  oisure  that  there  is  a  stronc  SUte- 
Federal  workinc  relationahlp  and  a  continu- 
ing commitment  by  the  States  to  implemen- 
tation of  the  plan.  The  requirement  for 
ffi^ji^ai  reporting  to  Congress  Is  needed  to 
provide  for  tracking  of  the  management  ef- 
f  ectiveneas  and  the  environmental  resulU  of 
the  grant  program. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to  create 
a  precedent  for  Federal  funding  of  imple- 
mentati^w  of  estuarlne  plans,  but  rather  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  a  balanced,  com- 
prehensive apiMtMCh  for  use  by  other  estua- 
rlne initiatives  in  protecting  and  restoring 
an  estuary. 

OOKSTKUCnOlt  CKAKT  AnTHOSlZAIlOIf 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  secUon  207  of 
the  Act  to  provide  that  title  II  (other  than 
sections  306(e>.  308  and  209)  be  authorised 
for  tbe  fiscal  years  ending  September  SO, 
19M  thiou^  Sfptember  30.  1M9,  at  an  ap- 
propriated amount  of  $2.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  19M,  $1.8 'billion  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
$1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  and  $400  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989. 

oBAirr  BjciBiunxs 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
201(gXl)  to  restrict  Federal  funding  as  of 
October  1. 1985  to  sequential  phases  or  seg- 
menU  of  treatment  facility  or  its  releated 
interceptors,  or  correction  of  infiltration- 
inflow,  that  received  Federal  Funding 
before  February  4, 1988. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  eliminates 
as  of  October  1, 1985  a  Governor's  discretion 
to  request  that  the  Administrator  aUow  up 
to  twenty  percent  of  a  State's  aUotment  to 
fund  treatment  works  as  defined  under  Sec- 
tion 312  which  are  otherwise  ineligible  for 
title  n  funding.  Le..  major  sewer  system  re- 
habilitation, new  collection  sewers  and  ap- 
purtenances, and  correction  of  combined 
sewer  overflows  except  as  provided  in 
201<n).  The  intent  of  these  two  provisions  Is 
to  provide  direct  Federal  support  to  ongo- 
ing, eligible  treatment  works  construction 
projects  initiated  with  Federal  support 
before  February  4. 1984.  The  restriction  will 
be  effective  October  1.  1985  regardless  of 
the  year  in  which  available  Federal  funds 
were  appropriated. 

TUs  section  also  amends  section  20I(nKl) 
to  eliminate  giants  for  correction  of  com- 
bined stonnwater  and  sanitary  sewer  over- 
flows as  of  October  1.  1985.  It  further 
amen^  section  201(nX2)  to  eliminate  granU 
correction  of  combined  stonnwater  and  san- 
itary sewer  overflows  into  marine  bays  and 
estaariea  as  of  October  1. 1985. 
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ALLOnmiT  AHB  I 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  the  Act  as  fol- 
lows: 

AixoTMun  OP  rums 

Section  6(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
205(c)  of  the  Act  and  provides  for  an  aUot- 
ment formula  based  on  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  phases  and  seg- 
ments eligible   under   these   amendments. 


The  table  attached  to  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  revised  on  or 
about  April  10.  1985.  to  reflect  the  aUot- 
ment formula  under  these  amendments,  i.e., 
eligible  nee*  projects,  baaed  on  phased  or 
segmented  granU  received  before  February 
S.  1985.  The  table  attached  Is  based  on 
projecu  that  received  phased  or  segmented 
grants  before  October  1. 1984. 

Minimal aUotmenU 
Section  S<b)  of  the  biU  repeals  section 
205(e)  of  the  Act  as  of  October  1,  1985.  Sec- 
tion 205(e)  currently  provides  minimal  aUot- 
ments  for  States  and  territories. 

State  management  oMSistant  grants 
Section  5(c)  of  the  biU  smends  section 
205(g)  to  reflect  extended  authorisations 
through  fiscal  year  1988  for  granto  for  State 
adminikratlon  of  the  delegated  Federal  con- 
struction grants  program. 

The  Act  currently  aUows  a  SUte  to  re- 
ceive the  greater  of  4  percent  of  iU  author- 
ised State  allotment  or  $400,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  mt>r*g'*''g  a  construction  grants  pro- 
gram. This  provision  is  based  upon  an 
annual  $2.4  billion  program  authorisation. 
The  cost  which  these  grantt  cover  Include 
reasonable  cosU  associated  with  administer- 
ing any  delegated  aspect  of  the  construction 
grants  program;  permitting  of  dredge  and 
f  iU  programs:  administering  statewide  waste 
treatment  management  planning  programs, 
and  waste  treatment  grants  for  smaU  com- 
munities. 

The  program  authorisation  and  revised  al- 
lotment procedures  In  these  amendments 
wiU  result  in  a  signficantly  decreasing 
annual  State  management  sssistsnce  grant. 
Although  the  intent  of  these  amendmenU  is 
to  reduce  and  graduaUy  eliminatf  Federal 
involvement  In  wastewater  treatment  and 
return  responslblUty  to  the  Statea.  the 
abrupt  decrease  in  the  management  grant 
would  preaent  serious  management  prob- 
lems for  several  States.  This  amendment 
aUows  the  Administrator  to  determine  the 
reasonable  cost  of  each  State's  management 
of  proJecU  for  which  grants  are  awarded 
under  these  amendments.  A  SUte  may  only 
use  aU  of  the  grant  funds  awarded  under 
this  amendment  to  secUon  205(g)  for  man- 
aging the  Federal  construction  granU  pro- 
gram. In  determining  the  amotint  of  each 
State's  management  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  consider  cer- 
tain criteria  such  as:  a  SUte's  unexpended 
funds  from  prior  year  obligations  under  sec- 
tion 205(g):  the  degree  of  current  and  pro- 
jected delegaUon:  and  the  sise  and  cost  of 
the  SUte  management  program;  however, 
the  grant  may  not  exceed  the  amount  the 
SUte  received  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
Rural  let-atide 
Section  5(d)  of  the  bUl  amends  section 
205(h)  of  the  Act  to  eliminate  the  mandato- 
ry rural  set-sside.  This  provisicm  wiU  be  ef- 
fective October  1.  1985  regardless  of  the 
year  in  which  avaiUble  Federal  funds  were 
appropriated. 
tnnovoHve  and  aUemative  teehnoiogy  aet- 

aside 
Section  S(e)  of  the  bUl  amends  section 
205(1)  of  the  Act  to  eliminate  the  mandatory 
innovative  and  alternative  (I/A)  set-aside 
which  aUows  for  an  increased  Federal  share 
in  proJecU  utilising  innovative  or  alterna- 
tive technologies.  Instead  of  this  set-aside,  a 
SUte's  aUotment  under  section  205(cK3) 
WiU  be  adjusted  as  described  in  section  S(a) 
to  reflect  the  appropriate  Federal  fimding 
for  I/A  proJecU  which  are  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral funding  under  these  amendmenU  and 


which  would  have  been  otherwise  funded 
under  the  I/A  set-aside.  This  provision  wiU 
gb  into  effect  as  of  October  1.  1086  regard- 
leas  of  the  year  in  which  Federal  funds  were 
appropriated. 

Water  QtiaUty  management  planning 
SecUon  5(f)  of  the  bUl  amends  secUon 
205(J)  of  the  Act  to  eUmlnate  the  water 
quaUty  management  planning  set-aside.  The 
1081  AmendmenU  established  this  set-aside 
effecUve  fiscal  year  1982  of  up  to  one  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allotment  to  support  vari- 
ous water  quaUty  management  planning  ac- 
UviUes.  This  set-aside  is  eliminated  effecUve 
fiscal  year  1988  due  to  the  decreasing  Feder- 
al appropriation  and  the  intent  to  foctu 
available  funds  on  wastewater  treatment 
priorites. 

SAT/SCT  OOMFLIAllCt  OBABUm  KXTCMBIOH 

SecUon  8  of  the  bUl  amends  secUon  301  of 
the  Act  to  extend  the  current  deadline  for 
industrial  compliance  with  BAT  and  BCT 
effluent  limltaUons.  This  section  would  re- 
quire each  discharger  to  come  into  oompU- 
ance  with  applicable  effluent  limltaUons  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  in  no  case  later  than 
certain  established  outside  dates  for  compU- 
ance.  The  revised  deadline  for  compliance 
with  effluent  llmiUUons  bssed  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  effluent  limiUtions  gtiidelines  es- 
Ubllshed  prior  te  July  1,  1985  has  been 
changed  from  July  1,  1984  to  July  1,  1988. 
The  outside  deadline  for  compliance  with 
effluent  limltaUons  baaed  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  effluent  guidelines  promulgated 
subsequent  to  July  1,  1985,  is  no  later  than 
three  years  after  promulgation  of  the  efflu- 
ent UmitaUons  guidelines.  If  an  effluent 
limitaU<m  is  based  in  part  on  two  effluent 
UmlUUons  guidelines,  one  promulgated 
before  July  1.  1985.  and  one  after,  the  Uter 
deadline  would  apply.  However,  where  the 
same  technology  is  used  to  achieve  both  pre- 
and  post-1985  guidelines  limitations,  a  per- 
mittee should  be  able  to  meet  the  permit 
UmlUUons  by  the  earUer  date  and  wUl  be 
required  to,  since  under  these  amendmenU 
compliance  is  to  be  schieved  as  socm  ss  pos- 
sible. Compliance  is  required  within  three 
years  of  Issuance  of  peimiU  containing  ef- 
fluent limitations  established  solely  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  ustaig  the  permit  authori- 
ty's best  professional  Judgment  (BPJ)  in  the 
absence  of  effluent  limltaUons  guidelines. 
In  the  case  of  a  llmiUUon  based  in  part  on 
an  effluent  limlUUons  guideline  and  in  part 
on  the  Administrator's  caae-by-case  best 
professional  Judgment  under  secUon 
402(aXl).  the  deadline  based  on  the  guide- 
line would  apply.  In  such  cases,  the  treat- 
ment technolon^  used  to  achieve  the  guide- 
line-based UmitaUons  wiU  generally  also  be 
that  used  to  meet  BPJ  UmitaUons.  In  light 
of  these  various  deadlines,  any  given  permit 
may  contain  different  compliance  deadlines 
for  different  effluent  UmitaUons  addressed 
in  the  permit. 

The  Agency  has  experienced  delays  in 
pranulgating  BAT/BCT  effluent  guidelines 
and  in  issuing  permits  with  UmitaUons 
based  upon  best  professional  Judgment.  As  a 
result,  industry  has  had  Uttle  or  no  lead 
time  to  meet  the  current  July  1.  1984.  com- 
pliance deadline.  This  revision  wiU  provide 
industrial  dischargers  with  sufficient  time 
to  plan,  design,  construct  and  bring  into  op- 
eration any  new  treatment  faclUUes  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  BAT  and  BCT  effluent 
limitations.  However,  this  secUon  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  compliance  time  that  is  appro- 
priate for  the  fadUty.  In  many  cases  the 
BAT  and  BCT  effluent  UmlUUons  guide- 
lines WiU  require  no  new  or  additional  treat- 


ment. In  s^aie  cases  the  Umttatkwis  may  be 
more  strin^t,  but  wm  be  attalnaMe  by  the 
treatment  equipment  already  in  place.  In 
thoae  drci^tances  Uttle  or  no  additional 
compUancd  time  is  required  and  pennlU 
should  require  Immediate  compliance  or 
very  short  tempUance  deadlinea. 

This  section  changes  the  compliance  dead- 
line for  inttovaUve  technology  under  section 
301(k)  to  tkree  years  after  the  date  for  oom- 
pUance  wi^  otherwise  applicable  effluent 
UmitaUons;  It  also  makes  extensions  under 
301(k)  available  for  the  flzst  time  for  con- 
venUonal  poUutanU.  The  section  further 
provides  that  "potenUal  for  industry-wide 
appUcaUod"  means  that  the  innovaUve 
technology  can  be  appUed  in  a  significant 
portion  of  the  number  of  fadUUes  in  the  ap- 
pUcant's  isidustrial  category,  subcategory,  or 
other  groi4>  of  similar  planU  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  M>I>ropriate. 

The  tSmi  for  compliance  was  changed  for 
faclUtles  eligible  for  a  section  SOKk)  exten- 
sion becau^  If  BAT/BCT  deadlines  sre  ex- 
tended, then  SOKk)  deadlines  must  be  ex- 
tended ss  weU  If  the  section  is  to  act  as  a 
spur  to  the  development  of  innovaUve  tech- 
nology. 

The  lan|;uage  on  industry-wide  appUca- 
Uon  was  ttnended  because  some  legtelaUve 
history  ontsecUon  SOKk)  interpreted  the  re- 
quirement to  estabUsh  "industry-wide  wpU- 
caUon"  as  satisfied  merely  by  a  showing 
that  "more  than  one  plant  and  the  planU 
might  be  a  part  of  the  same  corporation" 
would  utUtze  the  technology.  The  same  leg- 
islative higtory  indicated  no  need  to  make 
the  technology  commerdally  available.  In 
order  to  e»sure  the  widest  sinead  of  innova-. 
tive  production  processes,  control  tech- 
niques an^  systems  based  upon  greater  ef- 
fluent reducUons  or  cost  savings,  this 
amendmoit  requires  the  applicant  to  dem- 
onstrate tttat  ^plication  of  the  innovaUve 
technoloi^  is  technieaUy  feasible  in  a  signif- 
icant poraon  of  the  number  of  facIUUes  in 
an  indu^al  category,  subcategory  or  other 
appropriate  group  of  similar  planU  and  that 
it  wiU  bt  made  commercially  available. 
Thus.  In  exchange  for  the  compliance  ex- 
tension, tils  amendment  ensures  tbe  poten- 
tial for  a  significant  beneflt  to  the  public 
from  a  wl4espread  effluent  reduction  or  cost 
savings. 

Ordinarily,  the  pertinent  group  of  planU 
for  deteitnining  whether  the  innovative 
technology  can  be  used  aa  sn  industry-wide 
basis  is  Uie  category  or  subcategory  in 
which  the  appUcant  is  placed  for  purposes 
of  develct>ing  NFDE8  permit  limitations. 
However,  ^e  Administrator  may  aUow  this 
demonstrition  to  be  made  with  respect  to  a 
different  group  of  similar  plante  where  he 
deems  it  Appropriate.  The  requirement  that 
the  appUdant  offer  the  innovaUve  technolo- 
gy commercially  is  not  intended  to  inhibit 
the  appUeant's  right  to  charge  appropriate 
fees  for  obtaining  the  right  to  use  such 
technoloor.  The  requirement  that  an  appU- 
cant offer  the  technology  oommerdally  is 
intended  [to  require  avaUaUUty  as  socm  as 
possible  «f ter  the  first  fuD  scale  commercial 
demonsti^on  of  the  technology  has  been 
made. 

This  siibsecUon  was  broadened  to  allow 
extension  to  the  compliance  deadline  for 
oonvenUcaial  poUutanU  for  diaehargen 
which  us^  the  same  treatment  train  f  w  re- 
moval ofi  toxic,  nonoooventtonal  and  eon- 
venUonali  poUutanU  EPA's  existing  policy 
is  to  issu^  administrative  orders  In  this  dr- 
cumstanoe.  This  amendment  is  intended  to 
avoid  the  need  for  this  procedure.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  intended  that  such  extmsions  also 


be   available   for   convenUonal    poUutanU 
with  a  sepwate  treatment  train. 

Tlieae  amendmenU  are  not  intended  to 
affect  any  extensions  granted  under  secUon 
301(k)  prior  to  enactment 

MODIFICATIOII  POa  ROWOOH  VBH IIOHAL 
POLLUTAlfTS 

Section  7  of  the  biU  amends  secUon  SOKg) 
to  limit  the  modiflcaUon  for  nonconven- 
tional  poUutanU  to  specific  Usted  poUut- 
anU Ammonia,  chlorine,  color  and  iron 
have  been  chosen  for  this  list  because  EPA 
has  accumulated  adequate  scientific  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  their  impacU  on 
aqiiatic  life  and  human  health  to  determine 
whether  the  statutory  factors  are  satisfied. 

Total  phenols,  ss  measured  by  the  4AAF 
test  method  when  determined  to  be  a  non- 
convenUonal  ppUutant  by  the  Administra- 
tor, has  been  chosen  for  this  list  because 
EPA  believes  that,  on  a  caserby-case  basis,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  whether  the  statu- 
tory modiflcaUon  factors  are  satisfied.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  the  Iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry where  none  of  the  11  secUon  307(a) 
toxic  phenols  have  been  found  to  be  present 
above  BAT  guideline  levels  and  the  noncon- 
venticmal  phenolic  compounds  have  been 
identified. 

The  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time 
add  to  or  delete  from  the  list  bcscd  on  the 
availabiUty  of  satisfactory  test  methods  and 
daU  to  make  the  findings  required  by  tills 
secUon.  The  test  for  adding  other  poUutanU 
to  the  list  wiU  consist  of  a  showing  that 
there  is  adequate  scientific  infoimaUon  to 
reasonably  address  each  of  the  section 
SOKg)  sUtutory  factors.  The  burden  to 
make  such  a  showing  wiU  rest  solely  with 
the  party  requesting  an  addiUon  to  the  list. 
According  to  the  legislative  history  for  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1977  (voL  4.  p.  675). 
Congress  felt  that  "[wlhere  that  Judgment 
could  be  made  ...  it  was  vipropriate  that 
reUef  should  be  pcpvided."  The  committee 
was  particularly  concerned,  however,  that 
such  a  modiflcaUon  not  be  extended  beyond 
thoae  poUutanU  for  which  adequate  knowl- 
edge has  beoi  accumulated. 

Review  of  section  SOKg)  modificaU(ms,  to 
date,  has  been  extemely  time  consuming 
and  resource  intensive.  The  showings  re- 
quired for  modiflcaUon  are  very  difficult  to 
make  even  for  the  more  common  noncon- 
venUonal  poUutanU  listed  above  and,  at  this 
Ume,  are  substantially  more  difficult  for  the 
other  nonoHivenUonal  poUutanU  A  signifi- 
cant impact  of  this  lengthy  301(g>  mmlifica- 
tion  review  process  has  been  a  delay  in 
permit  Issuance.  The  amendment  to  section 
S01(JX2)  (see  secUon  6  of  this  bUl)  is  de- 
signed to  address  this  by  simplifying  the 
standard  for  granting  a  stay  of  BAT  require- 
menU  for  poUutanU  for  which  a  variance 
has  been  requested. 

rOTW  OCSAM  MOOmCATIOIfS 

SecUon  8  of  the  biU  amends  section  301(h) 
which  deals  with  modlf  icaUons  for  marine 
discharging  pubUdy  owned  treatment  worics 
(FOTWs).  The  amendmenU  address  1)  pre- 
tieatment  requirements;  2)  minimum  treat- 
ment requlremenU:  3)  saline  estuaries;  and 
4)  provide  that  the  changes  made  do  not 
apply  to  301(h)  modification  approvals 
made  final  on  or  before  October  1,  1988,  or 
to  renewals  of  such  modifications  f oUowing 
their  expiration. 

The  amendmenU  regarding  pretreatment 
darify  that  sources  discharging  into  the 
POTW  must  be  in  compliance  with  appUca- 
ble  pretreatment  requiremenU  and  specify 
that  conutUance  must  be  achieved  by  the 
Ume  the  modiflcaUon  is  finally  approved. 


For  purposes  of  this  amendment,  applicable 
pretreatment  requlremenU  mean  those  for 
which  the  compliance  deadline  has  fallen  on 
or  before  the  date  the  modification  is  finally 
approved.  This  provisioii  also  streasca  tbe 
Importance  of  continued  compliance;  for  ex- 
ample, the  POTW  would  need  to  demon- 
strate an  effective  program  for  enforcing 
pretreatment  requlremenU  However,  it  is 
not  oiu-  intent  that  this  provisiaa  be  used  to 
deny  modifications  merely  because  an  Insig- 
nificant number  of  sources  contributing  a 
trivial  amount  of  flow  to  the  POTW  are  out 
of  compliance. 

The  amendment  regarding  minim  urn 
treatment  requiremenU  would  require  a 
minimum  of  primary  or  equivalent  treat- 
ment, except  for  smaU  and  remote  discharg- 
ers. That  exception  is  intended  to  be  limited 
in  scope  and  has  been  induded  to  address 
situations  such  as  those  in  Alaska  and  the 
Trust  Territories  where  tbe  dischargea  are 
primarily  domestic  sewage  into  isolated  and 
remote  water  bodies  weU  removed  from 
other  sources  or  population  centers  and 
where  the  contributing  population  is  several 
thousand  or  less. 

The  smoidment  reganUng  saline  estuaries 
would  prohibit  modifications  for  saline  estu- 
aries receiving  poUutant  loadings  from  mul- 
tiple sources  snd  showing  signs  of  environ- 
mental stress  as  described  in  the  amend- 
ment. The  prohibition  would  apply  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  causal  relaUonahlp  between 
such  stress  snd  the  apiflicant's  discharge. 
Experience  to  date  indicates  that  audi 
saline  estuaries  are  Ul-sulted  for  modifica- 
tions and  that  appllcanU  in  such  cases  have 
been  unable  to  demonstrate  compliance 
with  the  SOKh)  criteria.  The  amendment 
would  protect  these  waters  and  avoid  unnec- 
essary delays  associated  with  the  "hair  spUt- 
ting"  technical  analyses  aristng  in  such  situ- 
ations. 

The  statutory  amendmenU  would  not 
apply  to  final  modification  approvals  made 
on  or  before  Octobo'  1,  1988,  in  order  to 
avoid  dlsrupUons  in  tbe  SOKh)  dedsianmak- 
ing  process.  The  amendmenU  also  would 
not  apply  to  renewals  of  sudi  modificatioas 
in  order  to  afford  a  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty  in  planning  to  meet  treatment  re- 
quiremenU Those  andicanU  who  are  af- 
fected by  the  amendmenU  may  wish  to 
change  their  treatment  systems  or  submit 
additional  informatiao  to  comply  with  the 
statutory  amendmenU  and  the  Agency,  as 
appropriate,  would  aUow  such  changes.  In 
determining  if  affected  applicanU  should  be 
aUowed  to  make  such  changes,  the  Agency 
would  consider  whether  tbe  appUcant  has 
already  utilised  the  one  time  revision  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  existing  regulations, 
the  resulU  of  the  Agency's  technical  review 
of  the  appUcaUon.  the  UkeUhood  that  any 
changes  would  result  in  compliance  with  the 
SOKh)  criteria,  and  the  effecU  of  delays  on 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

raaat  vaxiaikx  stats 
Section  9  amends  section  SOKJXl)  of  the 
Act  to  provide  a  deadline  for  the  submission 
of  modificaticm  requesU  under  sectitm 
SOKk).  for  innovative  technology.  Under  the 
amendment,  a  discharge'  requesting  this 
modificaUan  would  have  to  f  Qe  a  complete 
Tequest  no  lata-  than  the  dose  of  the  public 
comment  period  on  the  draft  permit. 

Section  301(JX2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
provide  that  under  aeveral  sections  where 
EPA  may  giant  modifications  or  variances 
from  otherwise  applicable  requtremoiU 
E3>A  or  a  State  may  issue  a  permit  with  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Act.  but  may  stay 
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th»  iwiuliiiaiU  from  whlcli  a  modtflcatlon 
or  Taitawe  to  requcrttd.  The  aUy  of  pennlt 
to  Mitboriwd  for  up  to  six 
If  the  authortty  detenninca  that 
to  neoeaHry  to  act  on  the  lequeat.  A 
tnrtlMr  ttx  aM»Ui  atajr  may  be  granted  tf 
the  Bodificatton  or  variance  tanibic  author- 
ity detenalnaa  that  additional  time  to  neoea- 
to  wwlder  such  requeet  and  there  to 
UkeUhood  that  the  permittee 
will  prevail  on  the  requeat.  At  the  end  of 
the  alz  month  (or  one  year)  atay,  the  per- 
mittee muat  comply  with  aO  limltationa  In 
the  permit  even  tf  the  Acency  has  not  oom- 
pleted  action  on  the  modification  or  vart- 
anoe  requeat.  No  atay  may  be  granted  if 
EPA  or  the  State  deddea  that  dtocharge  of 
poQntanta  dininc  the  period  of  the  atay  will 
poae  an  unacceptable  riak  to  human  health 
or  the  envinmment.  The  amendment  re- 
tatna  the  Admintotrator**  authority  to  re- 
quire the  fninc  of  a  bond  aa  a  condition  of 
■tayinc  condltlona  pending  a  dedilon  on  a 
aeetian  MKg)  modification  request. 

Thto  proviaton  to  intended  to  addreaa  the 
problem  of  ddaya  in  permit  liiancf  cauaed 
by  pendint  variance  and  modification  re- 
queata.  Under  moat  of  meh  provtalona  of  the 
Act.  KPA  and  the  Statea  have  no  authority 
to  atay  requtrementa  covered  by  a  modiflca- 
tlon  or  variance  requeat  pending  a  final  de- 
ditan  on  aueh  requeat.  If  a  permit  to  toaued 
prior  to  a  final  determination,  it  muat  con- 
tain oondltloni  conaiatent  with  the  Act  and 
all  requlrementa  of  that  permit.  Including 
thoae  from  which  a  modification  or  variance 
haa  been  requeated.  Theae  reqiilrementa 
become  enforceable  by  KPA  (or  the  State,  if 
applicable)  and  through  the  Act'a  dtlaen 
ault  provialan.  However,  thto  requirea  com- 
pliance with  and  aUowa  enforcement  of 
permit  condltlona  that  later  may  be  relaxed 
In  reaponae  to  a  modification  or  variance  re- 
queat Rather  than  requiring  compliance  by 
permittee!  with  condltlona  that  may  be  re- 
laxed, the  pennlttlnc  agency  often  haa  not 
toaued  the  permit  with  a  pending  modiflca- 
tlon  or  variance  requeat.  The  amendment 
aeeka  to  remedy  thto  altuatkm  by  extending 
the  avaflabOtty  of  a  atay  to  modlflcationa  or 
varianoea  under  aeetlon  Ml(c),  Ml(h). 
Ml(k).  a04<d).  S16(a).  and  fundamentally 
different  factors  varianoea  and  iwovlding  for 
a  relatively  eaaier  showing  to  obtain  a  stay. 
Thto  provlaian  allows  for  stays  of  conditions 
which  could  not  currently  be  authorised  by 
KPA  regulatlona.  It  haa  the  advantage  of  aa- 
■urine  that  unoonteated  new  requlrementa 
would  beocaae  effective  and  enforceable  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  some  caaee  leading  to 
signiftcant  pollutant  reductions  prior  to 
final  saodlflcatlon  or  variance  dectolons. 

paam  VAXUMO  r^ 

section  10  adds  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion Ml  of  the  Act  Thto  subsection  provides 
the  Admlnlstrstor  with  the  authority  to 
charge  f eca  for  prnr»aslng  atal  reviewing  ap- 
pUcatlona  to  modify  or  exemat  certain  efflu- 
ent limitations,  standarda.  aMLrequlrements 
undsr  seetlons  Ml  (c),  (g),  (hV(l).  (m).  (o). 
M4(dK4).  and  Sl«a)  of  the  Act  sjWfor  fun- 
damentally different  factors  variancea. 
Under  thto  revlaion.  fees  collected  would  be 
deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treaaury. 

Thto  amendment  reflects  the  fact  that 
varlanoe  determlnatlans  impose  extenaive 
ooata  and  reaouroe  demands  beyond  those 
sssoctotsd  with  normal  permit  development 
and  tasuance.  Thto  provision  does  not  re- 
quire Statea  to  establlah  fee  systems  for 
permit  variancea.  not  would  It  affect  exist- 
ing State  fee  systems. 


octsL  axuKma 
Section  II  adds  another  new  subsection  to 
section  301  of  the  Act.  Thto  subsection 
allows  for  case-by-caae  modification  of  oth- 
erwiae  appllcaJ>le  effluent  limitations  for 
iron,  manganeae,  and  pH  in  preexlating  dia- 
charges  at  cool  remlnlng  opermtiona.  The 
caae-by-caae  limltationa  are  available  if  the 
applicant  demonstratca  that  (1)  the  remln- 
lng operations  and  accompanying  reclama- 
tion activities  are  likely  to  alleviate  the  pre- 
exlating dtocharge  or  improve  water  quality. 

(2)  the  remlnlng  operation  to  likely  to  reault 
in  substantial  environmental  improvement 

(3)  limitations  establlahed  under  leveto  in 
the  pre-extoting  discharge,  and  (4)  dis- 
chargee from  the  remlnlng  operation  will 
comply  with  State  water  quality  standards 

The  caae  by-case  limltationa  iriXi  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  Mate 
with  an  approved  NPDBB  program.  New  dis- 
chargea  from  the  remlnlng  operation  are 
not  eligible  for  the  modlflcationa  provided 
by  thto  amendment  and  must  meet  all  tech- 
nology and  water  quality  baaed  effluent  lim- 
ltationa required  by  the  Act 

The  amendment  to  intended  to  authorise 
EPA  or  an  approved  NFDEB  State  to 
modify  the  exlsttaig  requirements  for  those 
dischargee  from  coal  remlnlng  operations 
which  existed  prior  to  the  oommencemmt 
of  such  operations.  The  Agency  has  found 
that  In  the  caae  of  such  dischargee,  the 
preaent  technology-baaed  requlrementa  may 
aerve  as  a  disincentive  to  the  reclamation  of 
abandoned  mine  landa.  The  modified  re- 
quirements will  remove  thto  disincentive  and 
serve  as  an  inducement  to  reclaim  previous- 
ly mined  lands  which  could  reault  In  sub- 
stantial improvement  to  the  total  environ- 
ment in  the  area  to  be  reclaimed.  Caae-by- 
case  determinations  wiU  ensure  that  appro- 
priate limitations  are  eatabliahed  and  the 
criteria  for  evaluating  requeats  for  the  re- 
mlnlng modification  will  protect  receiving 
water  quality. 

Thto  amendment  applies  only  to  remlnlng 
operations  which  becin  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thto  amendment  Of  course,  the 
Administrator  may  use  the  authority  under 
section  Ml  of  the  Act  to  promulgate  any 
necessary  regulations  to  implement  thto  sec- 
tion. 

COKTUCT  or  nrrxaxsT 

SecUon  13  amends  section  304(1)  of  the 
Act  to  modify  the  conflict  of  interest  re- 
quirements applicable  to  state  permitting 
boards.  It  to  modeled  after  a  similar  provi- 
sion in  the  Clean  Air  Act  The  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  current  abaolute  prohi- 
bition aa  state  permitting  boards  employing 
any  person  who  receives,  or  has  received 
during  the  previous  two  years,  a  significant 
portion  of  hto  Income  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  permit  holders  or  applicants  for  a 
permit  It  would  Instead  require  state  per- 
mitting boards  to  have  at  least  a  majcnlty  of 
membos  who  represent  the  public  interest 
Interpreted  broadly,  and  who  do  not  receive 
a  significant  portion  of  their-  income  from 
permittees,  applicants  or  persons  subject  to 
enforcement  orders.  In  addition,  it  requires 
that  any  potential  conflicts  of  Interest  be 
adequately  disclosed.  Thto  disclosure  re- 
quirement obviously  also  applies  to  actual 
conflicts  of  Interest  Finally,  the  amend- 
ment requirea  that  any  member  of  the  per- 
mitting board  or  body  who  to  an  employee 
of,  or  who  has  an  ownership  interest  in.  any 
pcnnlttee,  applicant  or  person  subject  to  an 
enforcement  order,  must  recuse  himself 
from  any  proceedings  Involving  or  directly 
affecting  that  permittee,  applicant,  or 
person.       » 


The  purpose  of  thto  amendment  to  to 
allow  Statea  to  provide  for  balanced  repre- 
sentation on  their  permitting  boards  and 
also  to  bring  the  CWA  into  conformity  with 
the  conflicts  of  Interest  provision  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Thua,  the  amendment  clarl- 
fiea  that  the  conflict  of  interest  applies  to 
persons  subject  to  enforcement  orders,  as 
well  as  to  pnmlttees  and  permit  applicants. 
The  Inclusion  of  enforcement  ordiers,  ss  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  should  have  little.  If  any, 
practical  effect  on  State  NPDBS  boards, 
since  most  State  boards  handle  both  permit 
tosuance  and  enforcement  activities. 

KKw  sonxcx  raroaMAiicB  sTAMiMaos 

Section  13  amends  section  300  to  redefine 
"new  source"  to  clarify  that  new  aouroe  per- 
formance standards  (N8F8)  and  pretreat- 
ment  standards  for  new  sources  (P8NS)  are 
applicable  to  any  facility  that  began  con- 
struction after  issuance  of  final  rather  than 
proposed  regulations. 

The  Act  currently  defines  "new  source"  as 
one  which  commences  construction  after 
propos^  of  an  NSP6.  provided  that  the 
final  N8P8  are  "thereafter  promulgated  In 
accordance  with  thto  section."  EPA  has  con- 
strued thto  provision  to  mean  that  if  N8PS 
are  not  promulgated  within  IM  days  after 
propoaal.  it  could  define  a  "new  source"  as 
one  that  commencea  construction  after  pro- 
mulgation. In  practice,  promulgation  fre- 
quently takea  up  to,  or  more  than,  a  year 
from  propoaal:  so.  under  EPA's  Interpreta- 
tion, new  source  performance  standards 
have  routinely  only  been  applied  to  "new 
sources"  after  promulgation.  The  purpose  of 
thto  amendment  to  to  simplify  section  300  of 
the  Act  and  clarify  the  authority  under  ex- 
toting  law.  The  new  amendment  clarifies 
that  N8P8  and  P8N8  will  not  be  applicable 
until  they  have  been  promulgated. 

DisFacnoR  xmaT 
Section  14  of  the  bill  amends  section  308 
to  confirm  the  authority  of  authorised  con- 
tractors to  enter,  take  samplea.  and  have 
aoceas  to  records  ss  provided  in  the  Act  The 
amendment  also  provides  penaltlea  against 
authorised  repreaentatlves  who  willfully  di- 
vulge trade  secret  information.  The  substi- 
tution of  "source"  for  "point  source"  con- 
flrms  the  provision's  applicability  to  indi- 
rect dischargers,  ss  well  ss  to  direct  dis- 
chagers.  Thto  change  to  not  intended  to 
cover  nonpoint  sources. 

ADimnSTKATIVK  OaOKK 

SecUon  15  amends  secUon  3O0(aXl)  4t  (3) 
to  clarify  the  Administrator's  authority  to 
order  a  violator  to  undertake  remedial  meas- 
ures or  other  action  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  to  be  necessary  to  achieve 
and  maintain  compliance.  It  also  would 
allow  compliance  deadlines  for  sn  interim 
compliance  schedule  or  operation  and  main- 
teiuunce  requirements  to  require  compliance 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  as  opposed 
to  a  thirty  day  requirement  which  to  not 
always  poHlble  to  meet 

Thto  provision  would  also  amend  section 
404  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Corps  of'Bngi- 
neers.  could  exercise  enforcement  authority 
over  persons  discharging  dredged  or  fill  ma- 
terial into  waten  of  the  United  SUtes  with- 
out the  required  Corps  permit  under  section 
404.  Thto  amendment  corrects  an  anonuUy 
in  the  existing  statute  and  In  fact  reflects 
current  practice.  It  does  not  In  any  way 
limit  EPA's  authorities  under  the  Act.  in- 
cluding EPA's  enforcement  authority  over 
persons  discharging  without  a  required  sec- 
tion 404  permit  However.  EPA  and  the 
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Corpa  of  Eteineers  are  expected  to  coordi- 
nate to  avoid  bringing  redundant  enforce- 
ment action^  for  the  same  violation. 
snnsxsnATivs  civu.  temuxom 

Section  It  of  the  bill  amende  section  300 
to  provide  the  Administrator  of  EPA  with 
the  authority  to  assess  adkntnlstrative  peuO- 
tiea  of  up  tb  $10,000/day  for  each  violation 
of  a  Clean  f¥ater  Act  requirement  Thus,  a 
diacharger  Ivho  violated  three  daily  maxi- 
mum permit  limits  on  a  day  could  be  subject 
to  a  iw^ytwjiiiw  penalty  of  |M,000  for  that 
(tey's  violations.  The  total  maidmum  admin- 
istrative penalty  that  may  be  sssessfrt  under 
thto  provision  to  tl3S.0OO  for  an  Individual 
enforcement  action. 

The  purpose  of  thto  provision  to  not  to  re- 
place JudidfJ  enforcement  but  to  add  a  com- 
plementary* enforcement  mechanism  for 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  ensuring 
compllaneel  with  respect  to  violations  that 
do  not  waitant  the  expenditure  of  Judicial 
reaouroes.  ^  the  past  issuance  of  adminis- 
trative ordfts  without  penalties,  ss  current- 
ly auttunl^  under  the  Clean  Water  Act 
has  not  sMays  proven  effective  in  obtaining 
compliance' with  the  Act's  requirements.  Tet 
for  many  |nean  Water  Act  casea,  such  as 
those  involving  essily  proven  and  straight- 
forward selt-reported  violatloaa,  the  altona- 
tlve  of  taking  Judicial  actkn  may  not  be  the 
most  efflc^t  method  of  reaolving  the 
matter.  By! providing  authority  for  adminis- 
traUve  penalty  aaaeasment  and  resolution  of 
factual  issues  at  the  agency  level,  thto  revi- 
sion will  aljow  Institution  of  an  enforcement 
mechantoni  which  would  »«<"*'*'*—  protract- 
ed litigatioti  whUe  ensuring  due  process  and 
resolving  iisues  in  a  more  effldent  and  ex- 
peditious planner  for  all  partlea  concerned. 
Purthermc|e.  it  to  expected  that  permittees 
would  be  more  likely  to  follow  compliance 
schedules  4r  other  requirements  set  tarVty  in 
conJuncUon  with  admlntotrative  penalty  as- 

In  siirwBtnir  sn  administrative  penalty  the 
Administrator  to  to  take  into  account  the  se- 
riousness «  the  vlolation(s).  any  economic 
benefit  reaiilting  from  the  vlOIatkm.  any  his- 
tory of  suth  violations,  any  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  cokply  with  the  applicable  require- 
ments, the  economic  impact  of  the  poialty 
on  the  violator,  and  such  other  matters  as 
Justice  reqaires. 

An  administrative  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Administrator  by  an  order 
made  after  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
Because  tlito  authority  to  to  be  used  In  caaea 
that  are  nbt  expected  to  be  factually  com- 
plex or  hotly  contested,  and  in  fact  wHl 
often  be  based  on  disdiarte  monitoring  re- 
ports routfeiely  submitted  by  the  permittees, 
the  admtiustratlve  proceedings  used  for  im- 
poaition  ok  poudties  need  not  be  subject  to 
all  of  the]prooedural  requlrementa  of  full- 
blown adjudicatory  hearings  under  the  Ad- 
ministratis Procedures  Act  However,  ad- 
ministrative hearings  must  mowide  the  vio- 
lator with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
heard  uid|  to  present  evidence  according  to 
appropriate  procedural  regulatimis  prmnul- 
gated  by  <he  Administrator.  Thto  provision 
provides  ^A  flexibility  to  use  procedural 
rules  appnopriate  to  the  violations  at  issue. 
Judicial 


iew  to  not  to  be  de  novo  review, 
will  be  baaed  upon  whether  the 
of  violation  to  supported  by 
evidence  contained  In  the  ad- 
record,  and  whether  the  siisfsi 
ty  to  an  abuae  of  discretion, 
rders  issued  under  section  16.  if 
prOdude  subsequent  enforcement 
action  by  either  EPA  or  dtisens  with  re- 
spect to  the  specific  violations  covered  by  an 


but  rathei 
agency's 
substani 
mtnlstratlt 
mentof 
Penalty 


administrative  order.  Under  the  CWA.  each 
day  of  violation  to  a  separate  violation.  Ac- 
cordingly, should  violations  continue  after 
institution  of  an  administrative  proceeding, 
thto  aeetion  woidd  not  predude  injunctive 
actkxM  by  either  EPA  or  dtisens  groups. 
However,  thto  provision  will  avoid  simulta- 
neous and  dupllcattve  court  and  agency  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  same  violation. 

Thto  amendment  explicitly  confirms  that 
the  Administrator  may  impoae  dvil  sdminis- 
trative  penalties  for  violations  of  any  re- 
qulremoit  imposed  in  a  pretreatment  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Administrator  or  a 
SUte  under  section  403(bX8).  A  like  provi- 
sion has  been  added  to  the  other  dvil  en- 
forcement provisions  in  section  309. 

civil.  PBHALTIXS 

Section  17  of  the  bill  smends  sections  300 
and  404  to  increase  the  maximum  daOy  pen- 
alty per  violation  from  $10,000  to  $25,000 
and  clarify  that  each  distinct  violatton  to 
subject  to  a  separate  daOy  penalty  assess- 
ment up  to  $25,000.  Thto  Increase  in  the 
maximum  daOy  penalty  would  make  the 
dean  Water  Act  consistent  with  maximum 
sssissiiiiiitii  authorised  under  other  envi- 
ronmental statutes  such  as  the  CAA.  TSCA 
and  RCRA.  The  proposal  would  also  amend 
sections  300  and  404  to  expressly  require  the 
courts  to  consider  a  number  of  factors.  In- 
duding  any  economic  benefit  resulting  from 
the  violation,  when  assessing  a  penalty. 

DfXKOSHCT  OIOKIS 

Section  18  m****"**  section  504  to  author- 
ise the  Administrator  to  issue  administra- 
tive orden  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
the  environment  from  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment.  The  proposal  also 
provides  sanctions  for  non-compliance  with 
such  an  order.  Thto  authority  presently  to 
available  under  other  statutes  to  address  im- 
minent and  substantial  endangerment  prob- 
lems and  paralleto  Judicial  emergency  order 
provisions. 

CRimilAL  PKHALmS 

Section  10  amends  section  309(c)  to  pro- 
vide that  persons  who  knowingly  violate  cer- 
tain Clean  Water  Act  requirements  are  sub- 
ject to  criminal  penalties  of  not  less  than 
$6,000  nor  more  than  $50.000/day  per  viola- 
tlMi  and/or  imprisonment  for  up  to  three 
years.  These  felony  level  penalties  are  more 
doaely  comparable  with  the  levels  of  penal- 
ties provided  for  in  the  1984  amendments  to 
RCRA  and  reflect  the  commensurately  seri- 
ous mlsocHKluct  currently  found  in  viola- 
tions being  criminally  prosecuted  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  The  three  year  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  contained  in  Sectton 
309(c)  for  knowing  violations  to  equal  to  the 
term  of  imprisonment  authorized  for  Class 
B  felonies  under  18  U.S.C.  1 3581  as  adopted 
in  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
19M.  Existing  misdemeanor  penalties  are  re- 
tained to  address  those  negligent  violations 
which  merit  lesser  punishment. 

Thto  section  also  adds  to  Section  309(c) 
enhanced  felony  penalties  for  certain  life- 
threatening  conduct  The  concept  of  a 
knowing  endangerment  crime  to  found,  as 
well,  in  SecUon  3008(e)  RCRA.  42  V&C. 
1 0928(e).  Thto  new  offense  under  the  (Hean 
Water  Act  to  based  upon  violation  of  certain 
predicates  in  the  Act.  In  the  event  of  such 
knowing  violaUcm.  the  amendment  subjects 
to  greator  punishment  one  who  meets  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  culpability:  "who  knows  at 
that  time  that  he  thereby  placed  another 
peiwm  in  imminent  danger  of  death  or  seri- 
ous bodily  injury".  The  criminal  penslUes 
that  apply  upon  ccmvicUon  (up  to  15  years 
imprisonment  plus  a  fine  of  up  to  $2M.000 


for  individuals,  a  flne  of  up  to  $1.0M.0M  for 
organizations)  are  equivalent  to  the  RCRA 
knowing  endangerment  provision,  aa  amend- 
ed. 

The  reason  for  thto  addition  to  that  the 
mtohandling  of  dangerous  materiato  in  ways 
within  the  preview  of  thto  Act  esn  pose  sub- 
stantial danger  to  public  health  and  safety. 
Just  ss  in  situations  regulated  by  RCRA. 
Therefore,  knowing  endangerments  through 
water  regulated  violations  of  federal  law 
should  be  discouraged  as  strongly  as  possi- 
ble and  should  be  subject  to  extraordinary 
sanctions  when  they  occur. 

The  dlff oences  between  the  knowing  en- 
dangerment conon>t  here  and  its  earlier  for- 
mulation in  RCRA  reflect  intovening  pros- 
ecutorial experience.  For  example,  thto  pro- 
viidon  does  not  have  the  unique  state  of 
mind  definition  found  in  the  "Special  Rule" 
in  Section  SOOMfXl)  of  RCRA,  because  the 
unusual  nature  of  that  subsection  has  dis- 
couraged prosecutions  under  Section 
3008(e).  It  to  more  appropriate  that  the 
"knowing"  elment  of  a  violation  be  meas- 
ured against  the  standard  established  by 
prevailing  case  law,  as  it  to  for  any  other 
federal  crime  sharing  the  same  state  of 
mind  element  Also,  there  to  no  subsection 
correspimdlng  to  the  "Special  Rule"  in 
RCFA  Section  3008(f  K4)  regarding  defenaea. 
Iliat  provisicm  to  sn  unnecessary  restate- 
ment of  existing  criminal  law  and  only 
raises  a  potential  for  mlstinderstanding  and 
invites  unnecessary  litigation. 

The  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  con- 
tained in  the  provision  of  the  current  law 
penalizing  the  knowing  making  of  false 
statements,  representations  and  cerUfica- 
Uons,  or  tampering  with  monitoring  equip- 
ment required  under  the  Act  to  increaaed 
from  six  months  (a  petty  offense)  to  two 
years  (a  felony).  Tlie  provision  of  doubling 
the  maximum  punishment  with  respect  to 
Ixith  fine  snd  imprisonmeat  for  second  con- 
victions under  the  same  paragraph  of  Uie 
Act  to  extended  to  thto  provision. 

Section  309(c)  to  extended  to  apply  crimi- 
nal sanctions  to  violations  of  the  provisi<ms 
of  Section  405  governing  disposal  of  sewage 
sludge.  The  amendmoit  also  integrates  into 
secUon  309(c)  the  criminal  enforcement  of 
pNmits  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
under  section  404,  thereby  elimlnaUng  the 
need  for  current  secUon  404(sX4),  which  to 
repealed. 

MARim  SAKITATIOH  DBVICXS 

SecUon  20  »mMiH«  secUon  312  to  remove 
federal  marine  sanitation  devices  [IffiSD]  re- 
quiranents  tor  65  feet  or  less  in  length,  and 
to  designate  MSD  requiremoats  and  en- 
forcement for  these  veaseto  as  exdusively  a 
state  responsibility. 

SecUon  312  of  the  Act  currently  requires 
the  installation  of  an  MSD  on  aU  UJB.  and 
foreign  vessels  which  have  installed  toilet 
systems.  The  Act  requires  the  EPA  to  issue 
standards  of  performance  for  USDs  and  the 
Coast  Ouard  to  issue  regulaUons  for  ICSDs 
based  upon  EPA  standards.  Since  the  Coast 
Guard  regulations  became  effecUve  (1/30/ 
75),  with  mandatory  compliance  1/M/M, 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. The  Department  of  Transportatton 
identified  these  regulaUons  as  being  costly 
and  controversial,  and  the  regulations  were 
targeted  for  review  by  the  Vice-President's 
Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Review. 

There  to  insuffident  evidence  to  show 
that  vessd  sewage  dtochargea  particularly, 
from  small  vessels.  consUtutes  a  national 
environmental  problem.  Environmental  im- 
pacte  from  vessel  sewage  dtochargea  appear 
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to  have  only  locallMd  ef  f  ecU  >nd  ■bould  be 
dealt  with  on  a  state  or  local  leveL  Further, 
currmt  tochnokmr  has  not  nif  fldently  pro- 
liiiiil  to  provide  inezpemive.  rdlable.  and 
compact  tyatems.  The  Coast  Ouard  lacks 
the  abOtty  to  adequately  mforoe  the  pro- 
gram, from  both  a  reaouroe  and  a  pracUcal 
point  of  view  for  recreational  and  small 
commercial  vessels. 

The  amendment  wiU  allow  states  to  recu- 
late  the  dischane  of  sewace  from  vessels  of 
sixty-five  feet  In  length  or  less  and  permits 
interstate  travel  of  such  vtsseli  without  re- 
quiring additional  equipment.  The  amend- 
ment will  provide  some  relief  to  small  vessel 
owners.  aDow  state  discretion  and  control  of 
sewage  dtacharge  requirements  from  such 
vesstli.  and  differentiate  enforcement  re- 
spoiMibility  between  the  states  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 


Section  21  of  the  blU  amends  section  402 
to  alXtRD  the  Administrator's  authority  to 
Issue  general  as  well  as  Individual  MFDBB 
permits  to  dischargers.  It  will  also  affirm 
the  State's  ability  to  request  authority 
under  section  402(b)  to  issue  general  per- 
mits. This  authority  allows  the  Administra- 
tor or  an  approved  State  to  regulate  groups 
of  dischargers  with  similar  wastewater  char- 
acteristics and  effluent  limitations.  The  Ad- 
ministrator or  an  approved  State  has  the 
discretion  to  issue  either  individual  or  gen- 
eral   permits   depending   on    the    drcum- 


Based  on  the  specific  characteristics  of  a 
group  of  facilities.  e.g..  toxicity  of  discharge, 
volume  or  rate  of  discharge,  or  water  qual- 
ity of  the  receiving  waters,  general  p«rmlts 
can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  control 
their  discharges.  These  could  Include  a  gen- 
eral permit  with  several  different  rlswfs  of 
dtschargers  or  a  general  permit  for  the  ma- 
jority of  dischargers  and  individual  permits 
for  a  limited  number  of  separate  discharges 
in  a  category.  Additionally,  several  dlfferoit 
general  permite  could  be  issued,  each  with 
different  effluent  limits  to  authorise  dis- 
charges from  specific  facilities  within  a 
group  or  category.  To  date,  the  general 
permit  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  tool  for 
controlling  categories  of  similar  discharges. 

KPA  has  issued  general  permits  authoriz- 
ing discharges  from  several  thousand  facili- 
ties engaged  In  oil  and  gas  production  on 
the  outer  continental  shelf,  animal  f  eedlots 
in  several  statca.  deep  seabed  mining  activi- 
ties, and  seafood  professing  vessels.  General 
permits  may  also  be  an  appropriate  mecha- 
nism for  regulating  stormwater  discharges 
and  sewage  sludge  (see  section  23). 

Affirming  the  Agency's  authority  under 
section  402  to  issue  general  permits  in  lieu 
of  individual  permite  will  also  make  clear 
that  general  NFDEB  permits,  like  individual 
MFUBB  permits,  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sioiw  of  section  5S8(c)  of  the  AdministraUve 
Procedures  Act  and  thus  can  be  administra- 
tively continued  beyond  their  terms  where 
the  Agency  has  failed  to  reissue.  This  ability 
was  questioned  in  a  recent  federal  district 
court  decision. 

Section  402(1)  is  amended  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  to  obtain  a  permit  under  this 
section  for  the  introduction  of  logs  into 
waters  in  connection  with  sHvlcultural  ac- 
tivities, tncludlng  log  transfer  facilities, 
which  are  subject  to  a  plan  approved  pursu- 
ant to  section  208  of  this  Act.  Such  water 
quality  management  plans  need  not  sepa- 
rately identify  log  transfer  operations,  as 
long  as  such  plans  Identify  measures  de- 
signed to  control  discharges  generally  from 


sUvlcultural  activities  which  would  encom- 
pass log  transfer  operations. 

■raaa  pbuiit  tbui  amb  uorana 

Section  23  amends  section  402  of  the  Act 
to  extend  the  present  NFDBB  permit  term 
under  the  Act  from  5  years  to  no  more  than 
10  years  for  permite  with  no  modifications. 

For  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  as- 
signed the  responsibility  for  issuing  dis- 
charge permits,  the  extensioo  of  the  pennit 
term  will  reduce  the  annual  permitting 
workload  and  serve  ss  a  management  tool  to 
ensure  that  large  backlogs  do  not  accumu- 
late in  the  future.  For  the  permittee,  the 
longer  term  should  generally  provide  more 
certainty  over  the  longer  period  of  time, 
thereby  making  investmente  In  p(^ution 
otmtrol  more  eoonomlcaL 

The  ten-year  permit  term  is  not  intended 
to  shield  disehargers  from  requlremente  to 
comply  with  new  technology  or  water  qual- 
ity-baaed standards  that  are  promulgated 
during  the  term.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
allows  permit  modification  if  new  or  revised 
requlremente  are  established  that  are  more 
stringent  than  the  Hmltatiffnt  in  the  permit. 
These  modification  provisions  will  ensure 
that  changes  In  water  quality  standards  or 
effluent  guidelines  can  be  incorporated  into 
permits. 

SXWAGI  SLUOGK 

8ecti<m  23  amends  section  405  to  make 
several  significant  changes  in  the  regulation 
and  disposal  of  sewage  sludge.  Subsection 
(e)  expands  the  applicabUlty  of  the  40S(d) 
sludge  use  and  disposal  guidelines  to  "any 
person"  and  broadens  the  scope  of  the  sec- 
tion beyond  POTWs  to  also  include  any 
treatment  works  treating  primarily  domes- 
tic sewage.  The  purpose  of  the  first  change 
Is  to  Impose  the  guidelines  on  those  that  ac- 
tually dispose  of  the  sludge,  which  may  not 
be  the  treatment  woria'  owner  or  operator. 
The  second  change  is  Intended  to  better  re- 
flect Congress'  intent  that  section  405(d)  re- 
qulremente apply  to  septage  treatment  and 
disposal  systons  and  privately  and  federally 
owned  treatment  works  treating  primary  do- 
mestic wastes.  It  Is  not  intended  to  extend 
405  requlremente  to  treatment  worlu  owned 
by  industries  which  receive  a  portion  of 
their  flow  from  industrial  manufacturing 
and  processing. 

The  current  language  of  the  secti<m  does 
not  spedflcally  define  compliance  mecha- 
nisms. New  subsection  (f )  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  this  by  aUowIng  the  406(d)  guide- 
lines to  be  Imposed  through  the  NPDE8  or 
a  comparable  Federal  permit  program,  or 
through  approved  State  permit  authority. 
Either  individual  or  general  permite  may  be 
used.  (See  section  19  of  this  bUl).  To  be  "ap- 
proved" a  State's  permit  program  must  have 
substantive  standards  at  least  as  stringent 
ss  those  contained  in  the  405(d)  guidelines. 
New  subsection  (fX2)  authorises  EPA  to 
issue  a  separate  permit  solely  to  impose  sec- 
tion 405(d)  requlremente  if  the  treatment 
works,  such  ss  a  land  treatment  system, 
does  not  require  a  discharge  permit  tmder 
one  of  the  authorities  listed  In  subsection 
(fXl). 

Subsection  (f)  is  written  to  provide  discre- 
tion In  deciding  whether  to  incorporate 
sludge  standards  Into  an  existing  permit. 
Issue  a  permit  solely  to  Impose  sludge  stand- 
ards, or  not  to  issue  a  permit  governing 
sludge  use  and  dlspossl  requlremente  for 
those  facilities  which  are  relatively  insignifi- 
cant sludge  producers.  This  discretion  does 
not  affect  current  section  405  requlremente 
for  those  facilities  which  are  covered  by  this 
section  but  not  issued  sludge  standards  in  a 


permit.  The  amendment  thus  allows  EPA 
and  Stetes  to  focus  case  by-case  permitting 
attention  on  fadlltlea  that  are  significant 
sludge  producers,  while  assuring  that  all 
other  sludge  producing  and  handling  facili- 
ties remain  subject  to  the  406(d)  guidelines. 
All  sludge  users  and  disposers,  including 
permittees,  remain  subject  to  the  requlre- 
mente of  subsection  (e)  and  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  section  300. 
oomf oirwBALTR  or  tbs  ■okthkxii  luaiAXs 


Section  24  amends  the  definition  of 
"State"  in  section  5C2  and  "T7nited  States" 
in  sectitm  311  to  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Since  the 
Act  was  last  reauthortaed  in  1977.  a  portion 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
has  beoi  redesignated  as  the  Comnum- 
wealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands- 
Amending  the  definitions  of  the  terms 
"State"  and  "United  Stetes"  to  include  the 
Northern  Marianas  conform  the  Act  to  re- 
flect the  new  status  of  the  Commonwealth. 
MUMiTioas 

Section  35  amends  Section  502  to  exclude 
munitions  used  in  the  course  of  convention- 
al military  weapons  training  and  testing 
from  the  definition  of  pollutions  controlled 
under  the  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  revision 
is  to  permit  the  military  to  conduct  training 
activities  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
an  NPDES  permit  for  the  intentional  or  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  proJectQes  Into  waters 
near  or  surrounding  targets.  Application  for 
such  a  permit  is  time  consuming  and  could 
lead  to  possible  breaches  In  national  securi- 
ty If  application  Information  Is  released. 

DnURTHIBBS 

Sectkm  36  amends  the  Act  to  authorise 
the  Administrator  to  treat  Indian  Tribes  as 
Stetes  for  all  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  promulgate  regulations  es- 
tablishing criteria  for  participation  of  Indi- 
vidual Tribes  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
statute  to  those  federally  recognised  Indian 
Tribes  having  both  a  government  and  a  res- 
ervation. The  Administrator  may  also  estab- 
lish, in  regulations,  alternative  treatment 
for  Tribes  under  sny.  provisions  of  the  Act 
where  the  treatment  as  States  would  be  in- 
appropriate, administratively  infeasible,  or 
otherwise  Inconsistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Act  if  appUed  Identically  to  Tribes. 
cmzxH  smrs 

Section  27  amends  section  505  regarding 
citizen  suite  to  provide  better  notice  to  the 
United  States  of  citizen  enforcement  sc- 
tions.  "The  amendmente  require  that  copies 
of  oomplalnte  be  provided  to  both  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Attorney  OeneraL  This 
provlsian  is  needed  because  at  present  there 
is  no  systematic  way  for  the  government  to 
keep  track  of  suite  that  actually  have  been 
filed.  The  United  Stetes  needs  this  notice  so 
that  it  can  determine  whether  intervention 
Is  necessary  and  so  that  It  can  follow  a  case 
to  point  out  to  a  court  where  some  ruling  or 
decree  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  gov- 
ernment's enforcement  program  or  interpre- 
tetion  of  the  law.  A  similar  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  recent  amendmente  to  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

The  amendmente  also  require  that  copies 
of  proposed  consent  decrees  be  provided  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. Because  of  limited  governmental  en- 
forcement resources,  and  the  need  to  pre- 
vent any  inference  that  t{ie  government 
could  be  bound  by  the  agreement  or  actions 
of  private  parties,  the  provision  specifically 
disclaims  any  ability  of  private  parties  to 
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bind  the  government  throuiSi  private  en- 
forcement actions. 

The  notice  of  proposed  consent  decrees 
wHl  help  i(0  encourage  more  consistent  en- 
forcement setUemente  More  importantly 
because  tlie  Clean  Water  Act  provides  for 
assessments  of  civil  penalties  in  private 
suits,  certiln  abuses  have  occurred,  indud- 
Ing  the  idtempt  to  settle  penalty  claims 
through  paymente  to  private  parties  rather 


than  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  at- 
tempte  to  bind  the  government  from  future 
enforcement  actlcm.  This  notice  provision 
will  bettCT  allow  the  United  States  the  op- 
portunity to  identify,  to  challenge  and  to 
deter,  as  much  as  possible,  problems  such  ss 
these. 

BDoar  TO  coiiatns 
Section  28  repeals  Section  6  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendmente 


of  1973  (33  U.S.C.  1251  nt.)  whicfa  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report  annu- 
ally to  Congress  on  the  International  trade 
Invacte  of  water  pollution  control  expendi- 
tures. This  reiwrt  requirement  duplicates 
information  in  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  and  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
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By  Mr.  ORASSLEY: 
S.  794.  A  biU  to  esUblish  a  Presiden- 
tial Advifeory  Panel  for  e(X>rdination  of 
Oovemment  debt  collection  (uid  delin- 
quency prevention  oustivities:  to  the 
CommitlKe  on  Governmental  Attain. 

PKXSISKMTtAL  ASVISOKT  PAHB.  POB  (XMBOmA- 
TIOM  OP  GOVXRimZMT  BOX  COUIGTIOII  AMB 

DKLniqoVHCT  raxvKimoH  Acnvims  act 
•  Mr.  QRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  intoduoe  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Ptesidentiod  Advisory  Pamel  for 
coordinaltion  of  Government  debt  col- 
lection ahd  delinquency  activities. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment must  improve  its  debt  collection 
pnxwdures.  Time  and  time  again,  stud- 


ies by  numerous  Federal  agencies  have 
pointed  out  the  shortcomings  and  poor 
record  of  current  Government  debt 
collection  procedures.  The  Govern- 
ment AccoimUng  Office  reports  that 
some  24  Government  agencies  have 
failed  to  rigorously  collect  the  billions 
of  dollars  owed  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1984. 
the  total  debt  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government  was  over  $313  billion.  Of 
that  $313  billion,  some  $40  billion  was 
delinquent,  $25  billion  being  delin- 
quent (md  defaulted  loans,  this  masive 
$40  billion  figure  does  not  even  include 
delinquent  taxes  owed  to  the  IRS, 
which  increased  from  i4>proximately 


$8  billion  to  $28  bnilon  in  a  5-year 
perio(L  In  fiscal  year  1983.  Federal 
agencies  wrote  off  as  uncollectable  the 
atrocious  sum  of  $3.1  billion. 

Today,  with  a  deficit  approaching 
$225  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985,  it  is  to- 
tally unacceptable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  ignore  or  write  off 
these  debts  when  the  American  people 
expect,  deserve,  and  demand  tiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  sound  business  prac- 
tices from  their  Government. 

My  proposal  would  create  a  panel  of 
experts  from  the  private  sector  to 
evaluate  Federal  policies  on  debt  col- 
lection and  delinquency  prevention.  It 
would  develop  and  recommend  new 
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policies  and  procedures  on  debt  collec- 
tion and  delinquency  prevention  and 
would  establish  training  manuals  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  employees 
involved  in  collection  activities. 

The  panel  would  be  temporary,  sub- 
mitting a  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  within  18  months 
after  its  first  meeting,  and  terminating 
30  dMyi  after  submission  of  its  report. 

With  the  deficit  growing  larger  day 
by  day.  with  the  national  debt  getting 
larger  day  by  day,  it  is  absolutely  vital 
that  we  do  a  better  Job  of  collecting 
what  is  owed  to  the  American  people. 
There  is  a  large  pool  of  talent  avail- 
able in  the  private  sector  for  advising 
the  Government  on  better  ways  to  col- 
lect these  debts  and  prevent  future  de- 
linquency, and  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  expertise  at  the  Federal 
leveL  This  bill  merits  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  because  of  the  potential 
for  making  a  very  positive  contribu- 
tion for  Federal  debt  collection  activi- 
ties.* 


By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(1) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

AimntiiNi  THE  rmoua  dbposit  nsinLuics 

ACT 

Bfr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  provide 
some  equity  and  fairness  in  the  way 
that  Federal  bank  regulators  deal  with 
agricultural  banks  and  their  custom- 
ers. 

We  are  all  very  aware  of  the 
unprecedented  and  comprehensive 
protection  that  the  FDIC  extended  to 
the  depositors  of  Continental  Illinois, 
as  weU  as  the  consideration  that  has 
been  given  to  foreign  creditors 
through  the  money  center  banks.  My 
amendment  will  give  the  FDIC  an  ad- 
dlticMul  tool  to  work  with  troubled  ag- 
ricultural lenders.  It  will  also  send  the 
FDIC  the  message  that  we  want  them 
to  work  with  these  lenders  and  to  go 
the  extra  mile  to  avoid  a  forced 
merger  or  liquidation. 

BCy  amendment  will  make  it  possible 
for  agricultural  lenders  to  participate 
in  the  Net  Worth  Assistance  Proipwn. 
That  program  was  established  in  1982 
as  part  of  the  Oam-St  Germain  De- 
pository Institutions  Act.  It  was  in- 
tended to  provide  capital  assistance  to 
troubled  lenders  with  a  strong  commit- 
ToetA  to  home  lending.  Many  of  these 
lenders  were  in  serious  trouble  3  years 
ago  because  they  had  a  number  of  low- 
interest  mortgages  during  a  period  of 
high  interest  rates.  To  qualify  for  as- 
sistance, the  lender  must  have  in- 
curred losses  for  at  least  two  quarters 
which  were  not  caused  by  speculation 
or  mismanagement,  must  have  at  least 
20  percent  of  its  loans  In  home  mort- 
gages, and  must  meet  the  statutory 
test  for  distress. 


Under  current  law,  the  Net  Worth 
Assistance  Program  is  limited  to  the 
home  mortgage  area.  My  amendment 
will  extend  the  program  to  agricultur- 
al lenders. 

The  amount  of  aid  a  lender  receives 
is  based  on  its  net  worth  and  its  actual 
losses,  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
regulators.  If  a  lender  qualifies  for  the 
program,  the  aid  is  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  for  paper  exchange.  The  lender 
issues  a  net  worth  certificate  which  is 
purchased  by  the  FDIC  with  a  promis- 
sory note.  The  lender  receives  no  cash 
so  there  is  no  cost  to  the  Treasury. 
The  promissory  note  is  retired  as  the 
lender's  ci4>ltal  position  improves.  The 
only  circumstance  where  Federal  dol- 
lars are  involved  is  in  the  event  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  lender,  when  the 
normal  guarantee  provisions  of  the 
VDIC  and  the  FSLIC  are  triggered. 
Basically,  this  program  is  an  account- 
ing tool  whereby  a  troubled  lender  can 
keep  its  doors  open,  raise  outside  cap- 
ital and  restructure  In  order  to  Improve 
its  financial  condition. 

Under  my  amendment,  if  a  lender 
had  at  least  20  percent  of  its  loans  in 
agriculture  and  it  met  the  test  includ- 
ed in  the  statute  for  being  a  distressed 
bank,  it  could  qualify  for  the  Nc^ 
Worth  Assistance  Program. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law,  an 
institution  can  qualify  for  the  Net 
Worth  Assistance  Program  if  it  has 
net  worth  equal  to  or  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  its  assets.  As  a  practical 
matter,  due  to  this  test,  thrifts  have 
been  the  only  institutions  that  have 
been  able  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  because  commercial 
banks  are  required  to  have  a  mintmnm 
capitalisation  roughly  double  that  re- 
quired for  thrifts.  My  amendment  will 
insert  a  separate  test  for  troubled  agri- 
cultural lenders.  These  lenders  would 
qualify  for  the  program  if  they  had  a 
net  worth  less  than  6  percent  or  a 
higher  percentage  If  required  to  main- 
tain such  a  higher  percentage  by  a 
State  or  Federal  regulator. 

Mr.  President,  a  significant  number 
of  agricultxual  lenders  face  serious 
problems  because  of  high  interest 
rates,  the  high  value  of  the  dollar  and 
the  depressed  market  for  farmland.  In 
the  last  18  months,  9  banks  in  my 
State  have  been  closed.  As  a  result  of 
these  closing,  hundreds  of  farmers 
now  must  deal  with  the  FDIC  on  their 
outstanding  loans,  rather  than  their 
local  banker. 

Across  the  Nation,  agricultural 
bankers  face  the  difficult  choice  of 
foreclosing  on  farmers  or  risking  their 
own  liquidation  or  forced  merger  by 
bank  regulators.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
FDIC  can  guarantee  all  of  the  deposits 
of  Continental  Illinois,  it  should  be 
willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  with  small 
rural  banks  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
work  through  these  difficult  economic 
times. 


Over  the  last  several  months.  I  have 
met  with  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Volcker  and  FDIC  Chairman  Isaac,  to 
discuss  the  problems  that  rural  lend- 
ers and  their  customers  are  having.  I 
have  received  assurances  that  these 
agencies  would  be  sensitive  to  the 
problems  we  face  in  rural  America.  My 
amendment  will  give  them  an  addi- 
tional tool  to  work  with  these  lenders. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
doesn't  create  any  new  programs  or 
impose  any  new  duties  on  the  FDIC.  It 
doesn't  cost  the  Treasiury  anything  be- 
cause it  involves  simply  a  paper  for 
paper  exchange  between  the  lender 
and  the  FDIC.  My  amendment  simply 
extends  the  existing  net  worth  assist- 
ance program  to  troubled  agricultural 
lenders. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  baO  out  banks 
that  have  been  poorly  managed.  This 
amendment  will  not  do  that.  However, 
it  will  give  some  distressed  agricultural 
lenders  an  opportunity  to  keep  their 
doors  open  and  to  work  to  get  their  fi- 
nancial condition  in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso.  as  follows: 

8.795 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  sec- 
tion 13<i)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  UJB.C.  1823(1»  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(14KA)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
use  the  authority  contained  in  this  suliaec- 
tlon  to  purchase  net  worth  certificates  of 
any  qualified  Institution  which— 

"(1)  has  investments  In  agricultural  loans 
aggregating  at  least  30  per  centum  of  its 
loans;  and 

"(11)  otherwise  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  In  any  case  In  wlilch  a  qualified  Insti- 
tution described  In  subparagraph  (A)  Is  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  net  worth  greater  than 
6  per  centum  by  any  State  or  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  the  Corporation  shall  be  re- 
quired to  consider  purchasing  net  worth  cer- 
tificates as  an  alternative  to  a  merger,  pur- 
chase and  assumption,  liquidation,  or  any 
other  similar  action. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  tills  paragraph,  the 
term  'qualified  institution'  means  a  quali- 
fied Institution  within  the  tn*i*n<ng  of  para- 
graph (2),  except  that  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph,  an  institution— 

"(i)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2XA)  if  such  qualified  institution  has 
a  net  worth  less  than— 

"(I)  6  per  centum:  or 

"(11)  such  higher  percentage  as  it  may  be 
required  to  maintain  by  any  State  or  Feder- 
al banldng  agency: 

"(11)  Is  not  required  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2XF): 

"(ill)  satisfies  the  net  worth  requirements 
of  paragraph  (SKA)  If  such  qualified  institu- 
tion lias  a  net  worth  greater  than  8  per 
centum: 

"(Iv)  satisfies  the  net  worth  requirements 
of  paragraph  (SKB)  If  such  qualified  Instltu- 
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Uon  has  ajnet  worth  greater  than  4  per 
centum  ant  less  than  or  equal  to  6  per 
caitum:an4 

"(V)  satiaflHr  the  net  worth  requirements 
of  paragrai#i  (5XC)  if  such  qualified  insUtu- 
tion  has  a  tiet  worth  greater  than  aero  and 
leas  than  oi|  equal  to  4  per  centum. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'net  worth'  means  the  ratio  of  cap- 
ital to  adjusted  total  assets. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terra  'agricultural  loan'  inriudes  all  secured 
and  unsecured  loans,  credit  sales,  forbear- 
ances, advances,  renewaia,  or  other  exten- 
sions of  credit  made  to  any  person  or  organi- 
sation engMed  \n  Uw  pnxtactioo  of  agricul- 
tural prodycts  or  made  to  farm  cooperatives 
and  for  an  [agricultural  purpose,  as  defined 
by  the  Corporation.". 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
T^UBMOifD.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 
GgASSLET,    Mr.    Abdiiob.    Mr. 

roH,  BCr.  EUar.  Mr.  Hbcbt. 
Laxalt.   Mr.   Mattiholt, 
McClubb.      and      Mr. 

WtLSOH): 

S.  797.  A  biU  to  authortee  an  onploy- 
er  to  pay  |a  youth  employment  oppor- 
tunity waiw  to  a  person  under  20  years 
of  age  from  May  throuiAi  Septonber 
under  the!  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  which  shall  terminate  on  Septem- 
ber 30, 19f 7.  and  for  other  purpoaes:  to 
the  Comi^ttee  on  Labor  and  Htmoan 
Resources. 

TOOTH  ni^x>TifDrr  opruaiuaii  i  wsos  act 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  problem— a  big  problem.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  omr  Nation's  youth  are  unem- 
ployed, a  percentage  which  is  more 
than  doul^le  that  of  overall  unemploy- 
ment in  <^ur  country.  The  severity  of 
the  problf  m  has  ranained  remarkably 
constant  gince  the  1970'8. 

We  hafe  a  number  of  programs 
aimed  at  aolvlng  the  problem  of  youth 
unemplosvnent:  JTPA.  TJTC.  and  re- 
duced "student  learner"  wages  for 
specified  Employers,  to  name  a  few.  As 
helpful  aa  these  programs  are,  the 
problem  gtlll  exists.  It  is  time  to  try  a 
new  approach. 

The  problem  will  not  disaM>ear.  Uke 
a  cancer.  It  can  get  worse.  Unonploy- 
ment  amjong  youths  may  result  in 
more  discpuraged.  unskilled  woricers  in 
the  future— these  teenaged  unem- 
ployed wbrkers  may  beomne  20-  and 
30-year-olp  employmmt  seekers  who 
will  haveilltUe  to  fill  a  r«sum«.  More- 
over, these  imemployed  teenagers  will 
miss  out  in  the  essential  part  of  their 
educatioh  which  employment  would 
provide.  A  Job  is  of  inestlmaide  value 
in  teachi^  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity and  «elf-dlscipline.  as  well  as  in 
helping  g  young  person  earn  self- 
esteem.  Many  youth  today  dp  not  have 
the  benefit  of  this  preparation. 

Sadly,  i/oo.  this  problem  has  other 
dimensions.  First  of  all.  among  minori- 
ty youth^.  the  unemployment  rate  is 
more  than  double  that  of  youth  in 
generaL  The  rate  hovers  around  an 
unthinkable  45  percoat  and  even  ap- 
proaches >an  appalling  75  percent  in 


some  areas  of  the  Nation.  Second,  this 
problem  is  not  diminished  with  the 
pasnge  of  the  baby-boom  generation 
through  the  teenage  labor  market,  as 
has  been  suggested.  If  we  accept  this 
proposition  and  wait  for  time  to  heal 
this  wound,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
when  the  children  of  liaby-boomers 
become  unemployed. 

The  bill  that  I  am  sponsoring,  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan,  is  an  at- 
tonpt  to  alleviate  the  tragic  problem 
of  youth  unemployment.  It  provides  a 
3-year  trial  of  the  youth  wage  conc^t. 
allowing  youth  to  accept  summer  em- 
ployment at  a  wage  of  $2.50  per  hour. 
The  bUl  would  create  opportunities  for 
youth  to  gain  valuable  experience  and 
Increased  self-esteem,  as  well  as  to 
earn  money. 

Now.  some  have  said  that  a  youth 
opportunity  wage  wiU  result  in  unem- 
ployment for  adult  workers.  This  is 
not  true.  The  Jobs  which  these  young 
pe<q;>le  will  be  offered  are  Jobs  which, 
for  the  most  part,  would  not  even  exist 
without  the  summer  youth  differen- 
tial wage;  these  are  Jobs  which  the 
minimum  wage  priced  out  of  the 
martlet.  Furthermore,  the  wage  i^ 
plies  only  for  the  summer  months, 
from  May  through  September,  making 
It  totally  unfeasible  for  employers  to 
replace  already  trained  and  loyal  adult 
and  youth  employees  with  inexperi- 
enced workers.  Should  a  business  be 
blind  to  the  economic  downside  of 
such  substitution,  the  law  contains 
severe  penalties  for  any  business 
which  violates  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
poaaL 

Another  criticism  of  the  Youth  "Em- 
ployment  Opportunity  Wage  Act  is 
that  it  is  in  opposition  to  principles  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  In  other 
words,  a  youth  wage  supposedly  dis- 
criminates against  youth  by  pairing 
them  lower  wages  than  adult  workers 
performing  the  same  tasks.  The  ques- 
ticm  to  be  asked  here  is  whether  the 
work  is  really  equal.  The  jobs  which 
will  be  performed  by  teenagers  are 
jobs  which  were  priced  out  of  the 
market  by  the  $3.35  per  hour  mini- 
mum wage— they  are  not  the  same 
Jobs  that  are  currently  being  per- 
formed for  the  minimum  wage.  More- 
over, any  consideration  of  this  argu- 
ment against  the  subminimum  wage 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
young  people  talcing  advantage  of  the 
subminimum  wage  will  be  gaining  on- 
the-job  training,  experience;  and  refer- 
mces  of  immeasurable  worth.  This 
training  renders  the  actual  value  of 
the  subminimum  wage  much  higher 
than  the  visible  $2.50  per  hour.  Ma- 
sanori  Hashimoto,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  public  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  suggests  that 
this  on-the-job  training  is  more  valua- 
ble than  the  extra  85  cents  per  hour 
that  a  teenager  without  a  Job  would 
not  have  earned  anyway.  On-the-job 
training  is  an  investment  in  human 


capital  which  gives  the  worker  greater 
productivity  and,  therefore,  earning 
power,  in  later  years. 

Critics  of  this  bill  have  also  suggest- 
ed that  the  minimum  wage  is  already  a 
poverty  level  wage  and  that  we  should 
increase  the  minimum  wage  rather 
than  consider  a  "subminimum"  wage. 
Unfortunately,  to  do  so  would  de- 
crease the  number  of  Jobs  available 
overall,  but  particularly  entry-level 
Jobs  or  Jobs  requiring  only  nUnim^ 
sidlls.  Basic  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  illuminate  this  fact.  With  a 
higher  minimum  wage,  youth  unem- 
ployment would  t>e  even  more  horren- 
dous than  it  is  already.  It  follows  that 
with  a  lower  minimum  wage,  such  as 
the  proposed  youth  opportunity  wage, 
the  demand  for  labor  to  perform  cer- 
tain currently  overpriced  tasks  would 
increase.  This  increased  demand  would 
provide  summer  jobs  for  youths  who 
would  otherwise  be  earning  no  wage  at 
all.  For  those  youths  who  are  worth 
more  in  the  labor  force  than  $2.50  per 
hour,  there  will  still  be  the  opportuni- 
ty for  them  to  command  higher  wages, 
just  as  the  opportunity  currmUy 
exists  for  more  highly  skilled  workers 
to  acquire  jobs  which  pay  more  than 
the  minimum  wage.  Youth  will  not  be 
"lodced  in"  to  a  $2.50  job  any  more 
than  most  adults  are  "locked  in"  to  a 
$3.35  job. 

nom  the  above  discussion,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  benefits  of  this  new 
approach  far  outweigh  any  imaginary 
disadvantages,  that  is  unless  we  are  so 
insensitive  that  we  ignore  a  potentially 
successful  solution  to  the  tragedy  of 
youth  unemplojmaent.  I  h(H>e  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  I  am  not  alone.  Vari- 
ous groups  from  across  the  Nation 
have  given  their  support  to  this  meas- 
ure and  have  worked  for  its  adoption. 
These  groups  include  the  National 
Conference  of  Black  Mayors,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  the  American 
G.L  Forum,  the  National  Association 
of  Cuban-American  Women  and  Man. 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  to  name  only  a  few. 
The  support  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Black  Mayors  is  especially  in- 
dicative of  the  support  for  this  bill: 
these  mayors  are  representative  of 
community  leaders  across  the  Nation 
who  face  the  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment on  a  personal,  local  leveL 
They  see  the  manifestation  of  statis- 
tics which  may  be  only  numbers  to 
other  people— they  see  the  20  percent 
overall  youth  unemployment  and  the 
45  percent  minority  unemployment 
every  day.  They  are  ready  to  address 
this  issue  seriously.  They  are  anxious 
to  give  the  youth  wage  concept  a 
chance.  Are  we  in  Congress  unwilling 
to  try? 

It's  time  for  a  change,  for  something 
new— and  it's  past  time  for  a  reduction 
in  the  alarming  rate  of  unemploymoit 
among  our  Nation's  youth. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Touth  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Wage  Act  is  a  feasi- 
ble solution,  a  way  out  of  hcq^elessness 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youth.  I 
urge  all  Senators  to  support  it  and 
Invite  them  to  Join  us  as  cosponsors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Touth  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Wace  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoiu),  as  follows: 

&797 
Be  U  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Ke^reeentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congnu  ouemMed.  That  thiB 
Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "Touth  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Wa«e  Act  of  1985". 


■TAT 


r  or  msiiraa  ams  pubpoos 


Sic  3.  (a)  The  Concren  ftndi  that- 
(1)  one  of  the  Nation'!  most  aertous  and 
longBtaodinc    problems    la    providlnc    ade- 
quate  employment   opportunities   (or   our 
younc  people: 

(3)  many  youth  are  unemployed  because 
tbey  lack,  the  Job  skills  to  earn  the  mini- 
mum wace  which  has  the  effect  of  pridng 
■iMirtiuH  youth  out  of  the  Job  market; 

(3)  a  youth  employment  opportunity  wace 
could  make  It  possible  for  employers  to 
expand  Job  opportimltles  for  younc  people 
durlnc  a  period  of  special  need— when 
young  people  are  looklnc  for  summer  Jobs: 
and 

(4)  such  a  procram  has  never  been  ade- 
quately tested  and  that  there  should  be  a 
demonstration  period  for  a  youth  employ- 
ment opportunity  wace  in  order  to  allay  any 
doubts  as  to  the  ameliorative  impact  of  the 
youth  wace. 

(b>  It  Is  therefore  the  tnupoae  of  this  Act 
to  provide  a  period  durlnc  which  a  youth 
employment  opportunity  wace  can  be  paid 
by  employers,  and  evaluated  for  Its  effec- 
tiveness In  creatine  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  helpins  younc  people  develop  Job 
skills. 

AMnnnaDR  to  thi  pais  labor  stahdaum  act 
OP  itss 

Sac  3.  Section  «  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  I93S  (39  V&C.  306)  Is  amended 
by  addnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinc 
new  subsection: 

"(CXl)  Notwlthstandlnc  any  provision  of 
this  Act  (except  for  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 18(a».  durlnc  the  period  from  BCay  1 
tlirouch  September  30  of  each  year,  an  em- 
ployer may  employ  any  person  who  Is  under 
30  years  of  ace  at  a  wace  not  leas  than  $3.50 
per  hour  or  7S  per  centum  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  wace  rates  established  pursuant 
to  tills  section,  section  8  or  subsection  (e)  of 
section  S.  whichever  is  leas.  No  special  certif- 
icate shsJl  be  required  under  section  14  for 
an  employee  who  is  employed  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  All  references  in  any 
other  law  to  the  Federal  minimum  wace 
under  section  6(aXl)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  in- 
ten»«ted  aa  referrlnc  to  the  wace  estab- 
lished by  this  subsection  with  respect  to  the 
employment  covered  by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  affect  re- 
quiiements  for  compliance  with  applicable 
ehiki  labor  laws  or  recordkeepinc  require- 
ments. This  subsection  shall  only  be  appli- 
cable to  hours  worked  by  elicible  employees 
in  compliance  with  applicable  child  labor 
laws. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not.  with  re- 
spect to  any  year,  be  applicable  to  any 


youth  who  has  been  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer at  any  time  durlnc  the  00-day  period 
prior  to  May  1  of  such  year. 

"(4)  No  employer  shall  dlacharse.  transfer 
or  demote  any  employee  of  such  employer 
who  is  Inellcible  for  the  wace  established  by 
this  aubaeetlon.  on  account  of  such  Inellci- 
billty.  (or  the  purpose  of  employlnc  a 
person  elicible  for  such  wace.  and  any  such 
discharce.  transfer  or  demotion  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  section  16(aX3).". 
AMBaDiiBirr  to  tkx  job  TmAnmro 

PABTaSBSRIP  ACT 

Sac.  4.  SecUon  142(a>  of  the  Job  Tralnlnc 
Partnership  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1552)  Is  amended 
by  addlnc  after  pancraph  (3)  the  followtnc 
new  paracraph: 

"(4)  Notwlthstandlnc  paracraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  individuals  who  would 
be  paid  waces  durlnc  the  period  from  May  1 
throuch  September  30  of  any  calendar  year 
who  have  not  attained  30  years  of  ace 
before  May  1  of  the  year  shaU  be  paid  at 
not  leaa  than  the  hlcher  of  (A)  the  mini- 
mum wace  provided  under  section  6(c)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038.  or  (B) 
the  mitiimiiin  wBce  Under  the  applicable 
State  or  local  minimum  wace  law.". 
■tomroanro  pbovisiom 

Sbc.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  moni- 
tor the  ImplemenUtlon  of  this  act  and  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Concress  a  report 
conceminc  the  employment  effects  of  the 
youth  employment  opportunity  wace.  and 
such  other  information  and  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

TXBIIIRATIOH 

Sbc  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  hours 
worked  after  September  30. 1987.« 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
efforts  to  reduce  unemployment 
among  the  youth  of  this  Nation 
through  meaningful.  Job-creating  in- 
centives. The  Youth  Employment  Op- 
portvmlty  Wage  Act  of  li)85,  which  I 
have  Joined  with  Senator  Hatch  and 
others  in  introducing  today,  is  Identi- 
cal to  S.  2687  from  the  98th  Congress, 
and  provides  such  incentives. 

Mr.  President,  the  tiigh  rate  of  un- 
employment among  the  youth  of  this 
Nation— particularly  among  our  black 
youth— is  a  problem  that  has  existed 
and  worsened  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  While  this  country  is  enjoying 
one  of  the  strongest  economic  recover- 
ies of  the  postwar  period,  with  the 
number  of  unemployed  reduced  by  3.7 
million,  many  past  programmatic  ef- 
forts by  the  Federal  Government  to 
address  the  problem  of  unemployment 
among  our  low-income  and  minority 
youth,  while  well  intended,  have  had 
minimal  effects. 

Regrettably.  Congress  has  rejected 
previous  proposals  to  allow  a  reduced 
iTiinimutn  wage  to  be  paid  to  young 
people.  Yet.  the  opponents  of  this  leg- 
islation continue  to  complain  about 
high  unemployment  among  the  disad- 
vantaged youth  this  legislation  and 
past  proposals  were  designed  to  help. 
Low-income  youth,  particularly  mi- 
norities, would  benefit  the  most  from 
an  increase  in  summer  Jobs,  which  this 


legislation  is  specifically  designed  to 
encourage.  Studies  have  shown  that  it 
is  these  groups  who  have  been  most 
limited  in  their  efforts  to  secure  entry 
level  employment  due  to  the  minimum 
wage.  For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue. 

While  no  one  can  predict  with  cer- 
tainty the  number  of  new  Jobs  that 
will  be  available  to  teenagers  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  some  projections 
from  experts  estimate  that  over 
400,000  new  summer  Jobs  for  youth 
would  result.  It  is  this  type  of  Job-cre- 
ating potential  that  is  responsible  for 
the  broad-based  support  this  legisla- 
tion is  receiving  from  a  wide  range  of 
organizations  and  individuals.  For  ex- 
ample, last  Thursday,  at  the  eighth 
annual  dinner  of  the  Joint  Center  for 
Political  Studies,  the  keynote  speaker. 
Mr.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  endorsed  the 
idea  of  a  two-tier  minimum  wage 
system,  describing  it  as  a  way  for  our 
youth  to  "get  their  foot  in  the  door." 
Many  of  the  argiunents  which,  in 
the  past,  have  been  offered  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  youth  subminimum  wage 
have  been  addressed  in  this  legislation. 
For  example,  some  have  expressed 
concern  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  result  in  employers  replacing 
adults  with  subminimum  wage  youth. 
However,  this  legislation  includes  stiff 
penalties  for  those  who  would  conduct 
such  practices.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  this  program  is  only  for 
teenagers  and  only  for  the  summer 
months.  The  results  of  the  temporary 
program  are  to  be  thoroughly  evaluat- 
ed and  reported  to  Congress. 

Additionally,  this  legislation  is  not 
designed  to  lower  the  minimum  wage 
for  young  people  who  are  supporting  a 
family  or  who  are  worlLlng  their  way 
through  college.  In  the  marketplace, 
these  higher  skilled  Individuals  gener- 
ally will  continue  to  command  an 
earnings  premium  equal  to  or  exceed- 
ing the  minimum  wage.  Rather,  it  is 
designed  to  find  summer  work  for 
those  lesser  skilled  teenagers  who 
need  initial  work  experience  and  who 
otherwise  would  have  no  way  of  start- 
ing up  the  Job  ladder. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  are  its  greatest 
resource  and  are  deserving  of  a  chance 
to  share  in  the  American  dream.  The 
Youth  Employment  Opportunity  Act 
of  1985  presents  an  opportunity  for 
many  young  Americans  to  get  desper- 
ately needed  employment  starts 
toward  realization  of  their  dreams.  I 
en<x>urage  my  (x>lleagues  to  Join  with 
us  in  supporting  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

•  liir.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  UUh  [Mr.  Hatch].  The 
Youth      Employment      Opportunity 
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Wage  Act  of  1985  contains  a  Jobs  pro- 
gram that  makes  sense. 

We  know  that  employers  are  often 
reluctant]  to  hire  unskilled  young 
people  at'  the  current  minimum  wage. 
By  passing  this  legislation,  we  wHl  give 
employer*  a  real  incentive  to  hire  and 
train  youftg  people  who  might  not  oth- 
erwise h4ve  the  opportunity  to  gain 
work  experience  and  a  pajrcheek. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  propdsal  has  gained  the  suiHwrt  of 
political  and  community  leaders  from 
across  tl^e  political  qieetrum.  Thoce 
leaders  realize  that  the  best  hope  for 
America's  future  lies  in  promoting  Job 
opportunities  for  teenagers. 

It  is  n4t  simply  a  question  of  eco- 
nomics. Serious  social  problems  are 
created  by  youth  unemployment, 
There  is  a  definite  correlation  between 
Juvenile  ^  crime  and  unemployment 
among  young  people.  On  the  other 
hand.  y<kithful  employment  teaches 
responsilility.  budgeting  sldlls.  and 
the  importance  of  eccmomic  independ- 
ence. McBt  of  us  can  remember  well 
the  great  value  of  our  own  early  em- 
ployment and  realize  that  we  want  our 
young  ptople  today  to  enjoy  those 
same  benefits. 

Some  pleople  are  worried  that  by  cre- 
ating a  y<>uth  minimum  wage  differen- 
tial we  will  harm  adult  workers.  I  em- 
phasise, {therefore,  that  this  measure 
contains  several  important  safeguards. 
First,  it  would  create  a  temporary  pro- 
gram, and  would  require  a  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  aa  the  efficacy 
of  a  youtn  wage  dlfferenUaL 

Second!  the  bill  contains  prohibi- 
tions agiinst.  and  penalties  for.  dis- 
placing 4dult  workers  by  substituting 
lower  corit  youth  employees.  Moreover, 
the  prot^wn  would  not  apply  to  any 
young  person  who  has  been  employed 
by  the  ^ployer  at  any  time  during 
the  90-dAy  period  prior  to  May  1  of 
the  yeaifi  during  which  the  program 
would  be!  in  effect. 

Those  protections  should  ensure  the 
integrity  of  the  existing  minimum 
wage.  pUDvide  employers  with  incen- 
tives to  Ikire  teenagers,  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  boldly  with 
a  new  type  of  Jobs  program,  one  tl^at 
does  not  add  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleague  to  support  the  measure  as  a 
way  of  helping  the  18.4  percent  of  our 
teenager^  who  are  unemployed.  If  we 
act  soon,]  I  know  that,  in  my  own  home 
State  of  Alabama,  thousands  of  teen- 
agers coild  benefit  from  the  program 
this  summer. 

We  should  not  let  pass  another 
summer  during  which  millions  of  teen- 
agers face  the  discouragement  and 
frustration  of  unemplosrment.  Let  us 
instead  «se  the  power  of  the  maricet- 
place  to  tap  the  trem«idous  resource 
represented  by  our  Nation's  yoimg 
people.* 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  again  Join  with  the  disUn- 
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gulshed  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  in 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
create  a  youth  opportunity  wage  in 
our  Nation.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  create  greater  economic  op- 
portunities for  the  youth  of  our 
Nation. 

Oiven  that  unemployment  rates  for 
yputh  currently  exceed  18  percent.  I 
believe  that  prompt  action  must  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  assure  that 
these  youngsters  have  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  employment  during  the 
coming  summer  months. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  legislation 
which  we  are  introducing  today  would 
create  an  additional  640.000  Jobs  for 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  The  great 
thing  about  this  bill  is  that  no  one  suf- 
fers. Our  youth  gain  a  paying  job  and 
work  experience;  our  businesses  gain 
an  extra  "hand":  and  the  community 
gains  in  a  lowered  youth  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Moreover,  the  summer  program 
would  be  an  experimental  one.  expir- 
ing in  September  1987  when  Congress 
would  review  the  program  to  Judge  its 
accomplishments.  The  wage  would  be 
set  at  75  percent  of  the  minimum  wage 
or  $2.50  an  hour  for  youths  20  years  of 
age  or  under.  It  would,  also,  restrict 
employers  from  any  misuse  of  the  pro- 
gram or  from  reducing  other  employ- 
ees salaries  If  they  were  not  part  of 
the  summer  employment  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation can  provide  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  youth  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  Nation.  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Utah.  Mr.  Hatch, 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  assist  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment opportunities  during  the 
summer  months.* 
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By  Bdr.  McCLURE: 
8.  800.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum dolUu"  amount  limitation  on  de- 
ductions allowed  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count of  a  spouse  and  to  provide  that 
the  limitation  relating  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  received  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  combined 
compensation  of  a  husband  and  wife: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

raCBBASB  ni  MAXnCUM  COMTRIBUTIOR  TO  All 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  annual  dollar 
amount  limitation  on  deductions  for 
contributions  to  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  [IRA].  This  bill  will 
expand  the  spousal  IRA  to  $2,000  and 
allow  nonwort^ing  spouses  the  same 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  retirement 
as  the  working  spouse.  It  seems  to  me 
that  nonworldng  spouses  need  a  retire- 
ment plan  more  than  anyone  else, 
since  they  do  not  have  the  earnings  to 


build  up  a  pension  or 
ment  to  Social  Security. 

During  1983.  contributions  to  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  [IRA's] 
added  $10  billion  to  new  U.S.  savings. 
Toward  the  end  of  1984.  only  3  years 
after  IRA  requirements  were  liberal- 
ized. 23  million  households  had 
opened  retirement  accounts.  The  IRA 
Program  is  aiding  a  great  number  of 
Americans  in  establishing  retirement 
programs.  In'  addition,  these  new  sav- 
ings ensure  an  undistorted  flow  of 
stable,  long-term  ci4>ltal  to  finance  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  agriculture. 

BCr.  President,  these  glowing  figures 
do  not  fully  address  the  potential 
long-term  economic  benefits.  If  qrnus- 
al  IRA's  were  allowed  to  increase  to 
match  the  existing  IRA's,  millions  of 
dollars  more  would  go  into  savings  and 
be  available  for  use  in  financing  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  Investment  Company  Institute 
recently  released  a  study  estimating 
that  as  many  as  5  million  households 
might  open  or  expand  a  spousal  IRA  if 
the  ceiling  were  raised  to  $2,000.  When 
asked  how  they  would  react  to  ex- 
panding the  spousal  IRA,  over  one 
half  of  those  interviewed  indicated 
they  would  add  to  their  existing  ac- 
counts. One  fourth  of  the  respondents 
said  they  would  open  an  account  be- 
cause it  would  be  of  a  size  that  seemed 
worthwhile. 

Idany  question  if  the  IRA  has  gener- 
ated any  new  savings  or  if  the  IRA  is 
merely  a  substitute  for  past  savings 
programs.  The  Investment  Company 
Institute  study  shows  that  10  percent 
of  those  who  indicated  they  would 
open  an  IRA  would  have  spent  all  of 
this  money.  Another  40  percent  said 
they  would  have  spent  some  and  saved 
some.  These  findings  show  that  the 
United  States  has  realized  a  net  in- 
crease in  savings  which  wiU  make  addi- 
tional capital  available  for  growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  Ixxly  passed  a 
spousal  increase  last  year  and  other 
proposals  have  been  introduced  this 
session.  I  think  it  is  time  we  expand 
the  spousal  IRA  to  $2,000  and  equita- 
bly treat  both  working  and  nonwoi^- 
ing  spouses. 

I  ask  luianimous  (»nsent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  and  statement  appear 
in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

&800 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  tif 
RepreMentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Can/gren  ouemMed. 

SECnON     I.     mCBEASC     IN     MAXIMUM     ANNUAL 
DOLLAK  AMOUNT  UMITAIION  ON  DB- 

DucnoN  poa  comuBunoN  to  a 

SPOUSrS  OOMVIINJAL  BnaCMKNT 
AOXMmr,  COMBINED  COMPBN8ATION 
or  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TO  BE  TAKEN 
INTO  ACCOUNT. 

(a)  III  Okhbbal.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
219  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
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(reUUng  to  q>eeial  rulea  for  oerUtn  married 
indlTlduali)  is  amended  to  read  a>  followa: 

"(c)  SraoAL  RuLB  roa  daTAiii  Mabkixd 
TwnfTunTftn 

"(1)  I>  annaAU— pi  the  caae  of  an  individ- 
ual to  whom  this  paracrapb  applle*  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
lemer  of — 

"(A)  $3,000.  or 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  compensation  Includible  in  such 
Individual's  grass  income  for  the  taxable 
year  (if  any),  and 

"(ii)  the  compmsation  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  such  individual's  spouse  for 
the  taxable  year  rediiced  by  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  imder  subsection  (a) 
to  sudi  spouse  for  such  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  so  much  of  the  em- 
ployer contributions  to  a  simplified  employ- 
ee pension  as  Is  allowable  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsecUon  (b)). 

"(3)    ImiTIDUAL  TO   WHOM    PAXAOKAm    (» 

ATPLns.— Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  an  Indi- 
vidual if— 

"(A)  such  Individual  files  a  Joint  return 
for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  compensation  includ- 
ible In  such  Individual's  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  (if  any)  is  leas  than  the  com- 
pensation includible  In  the  gross  income  of 
such  Individual's  spouse  for  the  taxable 
year.". 

(b)  EffM-imi  Oats.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  Decemtwr  31, 1984. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  801.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1986:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

mr  AOTHORIZATIOII 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  As  all  Senators 
know,  the  NSF  is  our  Nation's  lead 
agency  for  basic  research  in  both  the 
natural  and  social  sciences.  NSF  also 
plays  a  significant  role  in  science  and 
engineering  education  at  both  the  pre- 
college  and  collegiate  levels.  The  im- 
portance of  NSF's  mission  is  under- 
scored by  the  necessity  of  American 
science  and  technology  to  keep  pace 
with  our  international  competition, 
and  such  developments  cannot  occur 
without  the  underpinning  of  solid 
basic  research. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  submitted 
by  the  administration,  calls  for  nomi- 
nal growth  in  NSF's  budget,  an  in- 
crease of  4.4  percent  over  last  year's 
program  level.  This  increase  is  spread 
over  all  but  one  of  NSF's  research  di- 
rectorates. Because  this  is  a  very 
tough  budget  year,  we  can  afford  no 
more  even  though  the  cause  is  worthy. 

The  bill  also  includes  various  amend- 
ments to  the  NSF  Organic  Act  of  1950 
which  were  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  NSF  operations  and  to 
remove  several  provisions  which  have 
become   redundant.   The   administra- 


tion has  also  proposed  n^aking  changes 
which  officially  incorpdrate  the  field 
of  engineering  as  part  of  NSF's  mis- 
sion statement.  These  changes  were 
earlier  suggested  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator QuATLS.  and  were  adopted  by  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee last  year  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
2521. 

Mr.  President.  I  wiU  not  take  time  to 
detail  all  the  provisions.  Instead.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  inserted  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

&801 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congnt*  attembUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science 
Foundation  Authorisation  Act  of  Fiscal 
Tear  19M". 

ADTHOBIZATION  OP  APPSOnUATIOIIS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
tl.S68.400.000  for  the  fiscal  year  19M. 

(b)  Funds  authorised  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  will  be  available  for  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

(1)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
$428,970,000. 

(3)  Engineering.  8170.070.000. 

(3)  Biological.  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. 8372.0M.000. 

(4)  Astronomical.  Atmospheric.  Earth  and 
Oxan  Sciences.  8373.170.000. 

(5)  Scientific.  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  838.360.000. 

(6)  Advanced  Scientific  Computing. 
846.330.000. 

(7)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment. 869.900.000. 

(8)  United  States  Antarctic  Program. 
8130.100.000. 

(9)  Science  and  Engineering  Education. 
890.550.000. 

AVAILAXIUTT 

Sic.  3.  Appropriations  made  under  author- 
ity provided  in  sections  2  and  5  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  periods  specified 
in  the  Acts  making  the  appropriations. 


tion  3.  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  may 
propose  transfers  to  or  from  any  category 
exceeding  10  percent  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorised for  that  category  in  section  3.  An 
explanation  of  any  such  proposed  transfer 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, and  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  The  proposed  trans- 
fer may  be  made  when  thirty  calendar  days 
have  passed  after  submission  of  the  written 
proposal. 

■ATIORAL  SCIXMCI  POUKAATIOII 


OPPICIALI 

Sic.  4.  From  appropriations  made  under 
authorizations  provided  In  this  Act,  not 
more  than  83,500  for  fiscal  year  1986  may  be 
used  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  determination  of 
the  Director  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

poaxiQM  (maaxncT  authobizatioh 

Sic.  5.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorised 
by  section  3.  not  more  than  81.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Treasury  E)epartment  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

TKAKSmS  AUTROBIZBD 

Sk.  6.  Funds  may  be  transferred  among 
the  categories  listed  In  section  2(b),  so  long 
as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or  from  any 
category  do  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  that  category  in  sec- 


Sk.  7.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4(e) 
of  the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  regis- 
tered mall  or  certified  mail  to  his  last 
known  address  of  record. 

(b)  Section  5(e)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(eKl)  The  Director  may  make  grants, 
contracts,  and  other  arrangements  pursuant 
to  section  11(c)  only  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Board  or  under  authority  delegated 
by  the  Board,  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Board  may  specify. 

"(3)  The  authority  delegated  by  the  board 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and 
the  conditions  specified  by  the  Board  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.". 

(c)  Section  9  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"sraciAL  comassiOHS 

"Sbc.  9.  (a)  Each  special  commission  estab- 
lished under  section  4(h)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  and  shall  consist  of  such  mem- 
bers as  the  Board  considers  appropriate. 

"(b)  Special  commissions  may  be  estab- 
lished to  study  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Foundation  on  issues  relating  to  re- 
search and  education  in  science  and  engi- 
neering.". 

(d)  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal  Year 
1978  (Public  Law  95-99)  la  repealed. 

(eXl)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  is 
repealed. 

(3)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)". 

(fXlXA)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  14  of 
the  National  Science  Foimdation  Act  of 
1950  is  repealed. 

(B)  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e).  (f), 
(g),  (h),  and  (i),  and  all  references  thereto, 
as  subsections  (b),  (c).  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g).  and 
(h).  respectively. 

(3)  Section  14  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (1))  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)  Information  supplied  to  the  Founda- 
tion or  a  contractor  of  the  Foundation  by  an 
industrial  or  commercial  organization  in 
survey  forms,  questionaires.  or  similar  in- 
struments for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(aK5)  or  (aK6)  of  section  3  of  this  Act  may 
not  be  disclosed  to  the  public  unless  such  in- 
formation has  been  transformed  into  statis- 
tical or  aggregate  formats  which  do  not 
allow  the  identification  of  the  supplier.  The 
names  of  organizations  supplying  such  in- 
formation may  not  be  disclosed  to  the 
public.". 
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(g)  SecUAn  6  of  the  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation]  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Tear 
1978  (PubU4  Law  95-99)  is  repealed. 

(h)  SecU4|n  6(a)  of  the  Natioaal  Science 
Foundation:  Authorization  Act.  1976  (Public 
Law  94-86)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "a  grant  not  to  exceed 
850,000  per  year  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3 
yean"  In  tne  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion, and 

(3)  by  adting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  Isentence:  "The  National  Science 
Board  shall!  establish  the  amount  and  period 
of  each  suck  grant.". 

AMKHDMIIIT  TO  THK  HATIOIUL  SCBaCB  POmSA- 
TIOR  ACT  6P  19S0  RILATIIIG  TO  UiUUIIBaDIG 

Sic.  8.  (a)  Section  3(aXl)  of  the  National 
Science  Fokndatlon  Act  of  1950,  hereafter 
in  this  secilon  referred  to  as  "the  Act",  is 
amended— I 

(I)  by  strlclng  out  "engineering,":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  'other  sdenoes."  the 
following:  'tand  to  initiate  and  support  re- 
search fuildamental  to  the  engineering 
process  an4  programs  to  strengthen  engi- 
neering restoreh  potential  and  engineering 
education  lirograms  at  all  levels  in  the  vari- 
ous fields  ot  engineering,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "scientific  and  educational 
activities"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sci- 
entific, engineering,  and  educational  activi- 
ties". 

(bXlKA)  Section  3(aX3)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inlerting  "and  engine«ing"  after 
"scientific";  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "and  engineers"  after  "sd- 
entista". 

(B)  Section  3(aX4)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- ; 

(I)  by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after 
"sciences":  and 

(Ii)  by  iiverting  "and  engineering"  after 
"sciences",  i 

(C)  Section  3(aX5)  of  tbe  Act  is  amended 
by  insertiag  "and  fields  of  engineering" 
after  "sdedces". 

(D)  Section  3(aX6)  of  the  Act  is  *i»iwnH«Mi 
by  striking  lout  "technical"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engi- 
neering". 

(E)  SecU*n  3(aX7)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after  "scien- 
tific". 

(3)  Sectidn  3(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "8nd  engineering"  after  "scientif- 
ic" each  plAce  it  appears. 

(3)  Sectio^  3(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after 
"scientific"'  in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  engineering  re- 
search" after  "applied  scientific  research" 
in  the  second  s«itence. 

(4)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  odt  "basic  research  and  education 
in  the  sentence"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "reseanfti  and  education  in  science  and 
engineering". 

(5)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  engineering"  after  "sci- 
ences". 

(6)  Sectioi  4(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  laserting  "and  engineering"  after 
"scientific''  in  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence; 

(B)  by  kisertlng  "and  engineers"  after 
"scientists'*  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(C>  by  inserting  "the  Natloial  Academy  of 
Engineering,"  after  "NaUonal  Academy  of 
Sciences.",  and  ",  engineering,"  after  "scien- 
tific", in  the  third  sentence. 

(7)  The  Urst  sentence  of  section  10  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "scientific 
study  or  seienUf  ic  work  in  the  mathemati- 


cal, physical,  medical,  biological,  engineer- 
ing, social,  and  other  sdoioes"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "study  and  research  in  the 
sciences  or  in  engineering". 

(8)  Section  11  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"scientific"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d),  and  (1); 

(B)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (g)  ",  engi- 
neering," after  "scientific"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears; and 

(C)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (g)  "or  engi- 
neering" before  "value". 

(9)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  engineering"  after  "scientific". 

(A)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  "or  engi- 
neering" after  "scientific"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  engineers"  after  "sci- 
entists"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "scientific  study  or  sci- 
entific work"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"study  and  research  in  the  sciences  or  in  en- 
gineering"; and 

(D>  by  inserting  in  subsection  (bXl)  "or 
engineering"  after  "sdentific". 
(11)  Section  14  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"sdentific"  each  place  It  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (f);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "technical"  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engi- 
neering". 

(13)  Section  lS(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strildng  out  "technical"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "en- 
gineering"; and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"adoitlfic"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Section  2(b)  of  the  National  Sdence 
Foundation    Authorization    Act,    1976    is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"science"  each  place  it  appears. 
AMnraniT    to    scuhcc    ahd    tkhhologt 

■QUAL  OPFOKTtmiTT  ACT  KBLATIMO  TO  BIGI- 
RO 


Sr.  9.  Section  31  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Equal  Opportunities  Act,  hereafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Act",  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Technology"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Engineering". 

(bXl)  Section  33(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "engineering";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "scientific"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  engineering". 

(3)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  32(b)  of 
the  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "sdence"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "engineering.": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "technical"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '"engineering"; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "sdentific"  the 
second  time  it  appears  the  following:  ""and 
engineering";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""engineering". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  33(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  ""sdence"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  engineering";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  '"technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "engineering". 

(4)  The  third  sentence  of  section  32(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "technol- 
ogy" both  times  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""engineering"  each  such  time. 

(c)  Sectiim  33  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(IXA)  by  striking  out  '"technical"  in  clause 
(IX A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""engi- 
neering"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  '"technology"  in  clause 
(IXB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engi- 
neering"; 


(C)  by  striking  out  "technology"  in  dauae 
(IXC)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engi- 
neering"; 

(3XA)  by  inserting  after  "science"  in 
clause  (2)  a  comma  and  the  following:  ""engi- 
neering;"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "technical"  in  clause 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"engineer- 
ing"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  '"technical"  in  clause 
(3XB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engi- 
neering"; 

(4XA)  by  striking  out  "technology"  in 
clause  (4XA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"engineering"; 

(B)  by  strildng  out  "technical"  in  clause 
(4XB)  an  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engineer- 
ing"; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  "sdentlsts"  in  clause 

(5)  the  following:  "and  engineen": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "technology"  in  clause 

(6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engineer- 
ing": 

(7)  by  striking  out  ""technology"  in  clause 

(7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""engineer- 
ing": 

(8)  by  inserting  after  ""scientists"  in  clause 

(8)  the  following:  "and  engineers"; 

(9)  by  inserting  after  "sdence"  in  clause 
(10)  the  following:  "and  engineering";  and 

(10)  by  striking  out  "sdenoe.  enginewlng. 
and  technology"  in  clause  (11)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sdenoe  and  engineering". 

(d)  SecUon  34  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "sdence"  the  foUow- 
ing:  "and  engineering";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""engineering". 

(eXlXA)  The  flrst  sentmoe  of  section 
36(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Technology"  and  Insetting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Engineering". 

(B)  "The  seomd  sentence  of  section  36(a) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""engi- 
neering, professional,  and  technical"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  coouna  and  the  fol- 
lowing: ""engineering  and  professional". 

(2XA)  The  first  sentence  of  section  36(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Technology"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Engineering". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  36(c>  is 
amoided- 

(I)  by  striking  out  "technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "engineering". 

(11)  by  strildng  out  "technology"  In  clause 

(1)  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "engineering",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "technology"  in  clause 

(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engineer- 
ing". 

(3XA)  the  first  sentence  of  section  36(d)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Tech- 
nology" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Engi- 
neering". 

(B)  Tbe  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Ekigineering"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "technology"  in  clause 

(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engineer- 
ing"; and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "technology"  in  clause 

(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engineo'- 
ing". 

(4)  The  heading  of  section  36  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMMITTII  OK  mUAL  OFPUMTUSlllSS  IM 

scixHCB  AHD  KRonnniins". 
(f )  Section  37(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "technical"  in  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engineer- 
ing" in  the  matter  preceding  subclause  (A) 
of  clause  (1); 
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(5)  by  iMkliic  out  "technlcml"  In  cUuw 
(IXA)  and  iDMrting  in  Ueu  thereof  "engi- 
neerinc^ 

(»  by  atrikliic  out  "technical"  in  dauae 
<1XB)  and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "engl- 

neertnc": 

(4)  by  strlkinc  out  "technical"  in  dauae 
(IXC)  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "engl- 
neerinc": 

(S>  by  atrlklnc  out  "technical"  in  dauae 
(IXE)  and  Inaertlm  in  Ueu  thereof  "engi- 
neering"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "technical"  in  dauae 

(2)  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "engineer- 
tag": 

(7)  by  atriklng  out  "Technology"  in  dauae 

(3)  and  inaertlng  ta  Ueu  thereof  "Englneer- 
taT'. 

(g)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  the  National 
Sdence  Foundation  Authortaatlon  and  Sd- 
enoe  and  Technology  Equal  Opportunities 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Paar  B— Worn.  Mnoainxs,  Scmca.  amd 
EmjimBUira".* 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  hinuelf.  Mr. 

Poao.  Mr.  Simoh,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

Comnu.): 

S.  802.  A  bill  to  grant  the  (x>naent  of 

the  Congress  to  the  Central  Midwest 

Interstate      Low-Level      Radioactive 

Waste  Compact:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


coi 


or  cowans  roi  thb  cnnaAL  ms- 

rATB  LOW-LEVB.   aADIOACmn 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Gov.  James  Thompson  of 
my  hcmie  State  of  Illinois,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  legislation  which  would  give 
congressional  consent  to  an  agreement 
by  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
to  enter  into  a  regional  compact  to 
manage  their  low-level  nuclear  waste. 
By  introducing  this  legislation,  we  are 
attonpting  to  forego  the  possibility  of 
low-level  waste  sitting  itUy  by  in  un- 
regulated, unsanctioned  locations. 

Congress  passed  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980  to 
allow  individual  States  to  treat  and 
dispose  of  low-level  waste  that  they 
generate.  Congress  determined,  in  the 
1980  act,  that  low-level  waste  could 
best  be  dealt  with  on  a  State  or  region- 
al leveL 

In  response  to  the  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Policy  Act.  the  States  of 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  entered  into  a 
regional  ccHnpact  called  the  Central 
Midwest  Interstate  Compact.  This 
measure  was  passed  by  the  Illinois 
General  AsMmbly.  Purther.  an  execu- 
tive agreement  was  reached  between 
the  two  States  and  signed  by  Illinois 
Gov.  James  Thompson  and  Kentucky 
Gov.  Martha  Layne  Collins  in  the  fall. 
The  Low-Level  Radioactive  Policy  Act 
of  1980  requires  that  Congress  give  its 
consent  to  such  arrangements  negoti- 
ated by  the  States. 

Low-level  nuclear  waste  Is  defined  as 
any  radioactive  substance,  but  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  contaminated  mate- 
rials from  commercial  reactors,  hoQ>i- 
tals.  research  institutions,  and  indus- 
trial   sites.    Low-level    waste    decays 


faster  than  high-level  waste  and  is 
measured  by  vol«mie  rather  than  ra- 
dioactivity. Low-level  waste  is  not 
spent  reactor  fuel  or  radioactive  liq- 
uids produced  by  reprocessing,  rock 
and  sand  from  which  uranium  has 
been  extracted,  or  transuranic  waste. 

Currently,  all  low-level  waste  that  is 
privately  owned  in  the  United  States  is 
deposited  at  one  of  three  sites:  Bam- 
well,  SC:  Beatty,  NV:  or  Hanford.  WA. 
The  need  for  additional  sites  is  to  re- 
spond to  an  increase  in  low-level  waste 
generated  from  private  operators,  par- 
ticiilarly  from  the  growing  field  of  nu- 
clear medicine  from  which  all  Ameri- 
cans benefit.  Purther,  there  is  a  man- 
agement problem  and  corresponding 
safety  concerns. 

Citizens  of  the  47  nondepoeitory 
sites  and  the  District  of  Columbia  rec- 
ognise the  need  to  form  regional  com- 
pacts. In  fact,  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  Kentucky  understand  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people  from  the  deposito- 
ry States,  because  we  have  had  two 
low-level  waste  sites  in  the  past.  Cur- 
rently, both  sites  are  closed. 

One  of  the  questions  Congress 
should  seriously  reconsider  is  the 
target  date  of  January  1,  1986  as  es- 
tablished under  the  1980  act.  This  is 
the  date  on  which  States  can  refuse  to 
accept  disposal  waste  generated  from 
outside  their  region.  The  Central  Mid- 
west Interstate  Compact  does  not  have 
an  existing,  operating  site.  The  lead 
time  needed  to  build  a  site  is  8  years 
from  today.  The  State  governments  of 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  are  currently 
developing  a  detailed  plan  to  be  used 
for  their  site  selection  process.  We  rec- 
ognise the  desire  of  the  depository 
States  to  restrict  the  use  of  their  f  a- 
ciliUes. 

Our  State  officials  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  both  the  private  operators 
and  Pederal  officials  to  inform  them 
of  progress  on  the  Central  Midwest  re- 
gional compact.  It  is  our  hope  that 
either  a  recipnxad  agreement  or  a 
plan  for  a  percentage  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  waste  currently  being  re- 
ceived is  acceptable.  We  recognize  that 
Congress  must  improve  these  sites 
before  the  post-1986  access  deadline  is 
legally  established.  We  hope  to  work 
with  our  colleagues  to  reach  an  accept- 
able solution  to  this  problem.  Like- 
wise, we  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  support  our  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoBO,  as  follows: 

awn 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaenUMvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  attenMed,  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4(aX2)  of  the  Low- 
Level  RadloacUve  Waste  PoUcy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2021d(aX2».  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress hereby  is  given  to  the  States  of  nUnois 
and  Kentucky  to  enter  tato  the  Central 


Midwest  Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact.  Such  compact  is  substan- 
tlaUy  as  foUows: 

"AitncLX  I.  poucT  AMD  puarosx 

"There  is  created  the  Central  Midwest 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Compact. 

"The  states  party  to  this  compact  recog- 
nise that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  enacting  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  PoUcy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2021),  has  pro- 
vided for  and  encouraged  the  development 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  compacts  as  a 
tool  for  managing  such  waste.  The  party 
states  acknowledge  that  Congress  declared 
that  each  state  is  responsible  for  providing 
for  the  avaUabUlty  of  capadty  either  wlttUn 
or  outside  the  state  for  the  disposal  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  generated  wltlUn  its 
borders,  except  for  waste  generated  as  a 
result  of  certata  defense  activities  of  the 
federal  government  or  federal  research  and 
development  activities.  The  party  states  also 
recognise  that  the  managonent  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  is  handled  ouist  ef f icioitly 
on  a  regional  basis;  and,  that  the  safe  and 
effident  management  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  withta  the  region  re- 
quires that  suffident  capadty  to  manage 
such  waste  be  properly  provided. 

"a)  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  party  states  to 
enter  into  a  regional  low-level  radioactive 
waste  management  compact  for  the  purpose 
of: 

"1)  providing  the  instrument  and  frame- 
work for  a  cooperative  effort; 

"2)  providing  sufficient  facUiUes  for  the 
proper  management  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste  generated  in  the  region; 

"3>  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  dtizens  of  the  region; 

"4)  limiting  the  number  of  fadUtles  re- 
quired to  manage  low-level  radioactive  waste 
generated  in  the  region  effectively  and  ef fl- 
dently; 

"5)  promoting  the  volume  and  source  re- 
duction of  low-level  radioactive  waste  gener- 
ated in  the  region; 

"6)  distributing  the  costs,  benefits  and  ob- 
ligations of  successful  low-level  radioactive 
waste  management  equitably  among  the 
party  states  and  among  generators  and 
other  persons  who  use  regional  faciUties  to 
manage  their  waste; 

"7)  ensuring  the  ecological  and  economical 
management  of  low-level  radioactive  waste, 
induding  the  prohibition  of  shaUow-land 
burial  of  waste;  and 

"8)  promoting  the  use  of  above-ground  fa- 
dUtles and  other  disposal  technologies  pro- 
viding greater  and  safer  conf taement  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  than  shaUow-land 
burial  f adUUes. 

"b)  ImpUdt  in  the  (Congressional  consent 
to  this  compact  is  the  expectation  by  the 
C^ongress  and  the  party  states  that  the  ap- 
propriate federal  agendes  wiU  actively  assist 
the  Compact  Commission  and  the  individual 
party  states  to  this  compact  by: 

"1)  expeditious  enforcement  of  federal 
rules,  regulations  and  laws; 

"2)  imposition  of  sanctions  against  those 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  federal  rules,  reg- 
ulations and  laws;  and 

"3)  timely  Inspection  of  their  Ucensees  to 
determine  their  compliance  with  these 
rules,  regulations  and  laws. 

"ARTICLC  n.  DXPIHinOlTS 

"As  used  ta  this  compact,  unless  the  con- 
text dearly  requires  a  different  construc- 
tion: 
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"a)  'Commission'  means  the  Central  Mid- 
west Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  ComklaBlon. 

"b)  'Dec&unlsslonlnr  means  the  meas- 
ures taken  at  the  end  of  a  facility's  operat- 
ing life  to  assure  the  conttaued  protection 
of  the  public  from  any  residual  radioactivity 
or  other  potential  hazards  present  at  a  facil- 
ity. 

"O  'Dlspotal'  means  the  Isolation  of  waste 
from  the  biosphere  in  a  permanent  fadUty 
designed  for  that  purpoae. 

"d)  'EUglUle'  states  means  either  the  State 
of  nilnols  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

"e)  'Extended  care'  means  the  oonUnued 
observationi  of  a  faculty  after  closure  for  the 
purpose  ofl  detecUng  a  need  for  matate- 
nance,  ensuring  environmental  safety,  and 
determining  compliance  with  apidlcaMe  U- 
censure  and  regulatory  requdremients  and  ta- 
dudes  undertaking  any  action  or  clean-up 
necessary  ti>  protect  public  health  and  the 
environment  from  radioactive  releases  from 
a  regl<mal  mclUty. 

"f)  'Facility'  means  a  parcel  of  land  or 
site,  together  with  the  structures,  equip- 
ment and  itnprovements  on  or  appurtooant 
to  the  land  or  site,  which  is  used  or  Is  being 
developed  fbr  the  treatment,  storage  or  dis- 
posal of  low-level  radioactive  waste. 

"g)  'Oen^ator'  means  a  person  who  pro- 
duces or  t>w«M"  low-level  radioactive 
waste  ta  Vat  course  of  or  incident  to  manu- 
facturing, power  generation,  processing, 
medical  diagnosis  and  treatment,  research, 
or  other  industrial  or  commercial  activity 
and  who,  to  the  extent  required  by  law.  Is  U- 
oensed  by  the  U.S.  Nudear  Regulatory 
Commlasioo  or  a  party  state,  to  produce  or 
possess  suck  waste. 

"h)  'Host  state'  means  any  party  state 
that  is  designated  by  the  Commlarion  to 
host  a  redUmal  faculty,  provided  that  a 
party  stat^with  a  total  volume  of  waste  re- 
corded oa  |Dw-level  radioactive  waste  mani- 
fests for  a^y  year  that  Is  leas  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume  recorded  on  such 
manifests  lor  the  region  during  the  same 
year  ahaU  qot  be  designated  a  host  state. 

"D  'Institiitional  control'  means  those  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  the  host  state  to  phys- 
ically contitol  access  to  the  diqwsal  site  fol- 
lowing traitsfer  of  control  of  the  disposal 
site  from  the  disposal  site  operator  to  the 
state  or  federal  government.  These  activities 
must  indutie,  but  need  not  be  limited  to.  en- 
vironmental monitoring,  periodic  surveU- 
lance,  mlncf  custodial  care,  and  other  neces- 
sary activities  at  the  site  as  determined  by 
the  host  state,  and  administration  of  funds 
to  cover  the  costs  for  these  activities.  The 
period  of  iitstltutlonal  control  wQl  be  deter- 
mined by  the  host  state,  but  Institutional 
control  mi^  not  be  reUed  upon  for  more 
than  100  yMTB  loUowlng  transfer  of  control 
of  the  disposal  site  to  the  state  or  federal 
government. 

"J)  'Long-term  llabUlty'  means  the  finan- 
cial obligation  to  compensate  any  person  for 
medical  and  other  expenses  Incurred  from 
damages  toi  human  health,  personal  tnjuries 
suffered  fltiom  damages  to  human  health 
and  damage  or  losses  to  real  or  peiaonal 
property,  ahd  to  provide  for  the  costs  for  ac- 
compllshing  any  necessary  corrective  action 
or  dean-u9  or  real  or  pers(mal  property 
caused  by  Iradioactive  rdeases  from  a  re- 
gicmal  fadUty. 

"k)  'Low-level  radioactive  waste'  or  'waste' 
means  radioactive  waste  not  dasslfled  as  (1) 
high-level  Radioactive  waste.  (2)  transurmnic 
waste.  (3)  s|>ent  nudear  fuel,  or  (4)  by-prod- 
uct materi«l  as  defined  in  Section  11  e.  (3) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 


"I)  'Management  plan'  meaiu  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Commission  for  the  storage, 
transportation,  treatment  and  disposal  of 
waste  withta  the  region. 

"m)  'Manifest'  means  a  shipping  docu- 
ment identifying  Uie  generator  of  waste,  the 
volume  of  waste,  the  quantity  of  radionu- 
dides  ta  the  shipment,  and  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  by  the  appropri- 
ate regulatory  agency. 

"n)  'Party  state'  means  any  eligible  state 
which  enacts  the  compact  tato  law  and  pays 
the  membership  fee. 

"o)  "Person'  means  any  tadlvidual.  corpo- 
ration, business  enterprise  or  other  legal 
entity,  either  public  or  private,  and  any 
legal  successor,  representative,  agent  or 
agency  of  that  Individual,  corporation,  busi- 
neas  enterprise,  or  legal  mttty. 

"p>  'Redon'  means  the  geographical  area 
of  the  party  states. 

"q)  Regional  fadUty  means  a  faciUty 
whidi  Is  located  withta  the  region  and 
which  is  established  by  a  party  state  pursu- 
ant to  designation  of  that  state  as  a  host 
state  by  the  Conmilsslon. 

"r)  'Shallow-land  burial'  means  a  land  dis- 
posal faciUty  ta  which  radioactive  waste  is 
disposed  of  ta  or  withta  the  upper  30  meters 
of  the  earth's  surface:  however,  this  defini- 
tion shall  not  indude  an  endosed,  engi- 
neered, strongly  structurmlly  enforced  and 
solidified  bunker  that  extends  below  the 
earth's  surface. 

"s)  'Site'  means  the  geographic  location  of 
a  faciUty. 

"t)  'Source  reduction'  means  those  admta- 
iatratlve  practices  that  reduce  the  radionu- 
clide levels  ta  low-level  radioactive  waste  or 
that  prevent  the  generation  of  additional 
low-level  radioactive  waste. 

"u)  'State'  means  a  state  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgta  Is- 
lands or  any  other  territorial  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

"V)  'Storage'  means  the  temporary  hold- 
ing of  waste  for  treatment  or  disposal. 

"w)  'Treatment'  means  any  method,  tech- 
nique or  process,  including  storage  for  radio- 
active decay,  designed  to  change  the  physi- 
cal, chemical  or  biological  characteristics  or 
composition  of  any  waste  ta  order  to  render 
the  waste  safer  for  tranqwrt  or  manage- 
ment, amendable  to  recovery,  convertible  to 
another  usable  material  or  reduced  ta 
volume. 

"x>  "Volume  reduction'  means  those  meth- 
ods including,  but  not  limited  to,  biological, 
chemical,  mechanical  and  thermal  methods 
used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  space  that 
waste  materials  occupy  and  to  put  them 
tato  a  form  suitable  for  storage  or  disposal. 

"y)  'Waste  management'  means  the  source 
and  volume  reduction,  storage,  transporta- 
tion, treatment  or  disposal  of  waste. 

"A*nCLX  m.  TKK  COMmSSIOR 

"a)  There  is  created  the  Central  Midwest 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Commission.  Upon  the  eligible  states  becmn- 
ing  party  states,  the  Commission  shaU  con- 
sist of  two  voting  members  from  each  state 
eligible  to  be  a  host  jstate,  one  voting 
member  from  any  other  party  state,  and  an 
ex  officio  non-voting  member  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Coimty  Board  of  or  who  is  a 
County  Commissioner  of  each  host  county. 
The  Governor  of  each  party  state  shaU 
notify  the  Commission  ta  writing  of  its 
members  and  any  alternates. 

"b)  Each  Commission  member  is  entitled 
to  one  vote.  No  action  of  the  Commission  is 
binding  unless  a  majority  of  the  total  mem- 
bership casts  its  vote  ta  the  affirmative. 


"O  The  Commission  shall  elect  »iiiiii»nr 
from  among  its  members  a  chairperson.  The 
Commission  shall  adopt  and  publish,  ta  con- 
venient form,  by-laws  and  policies  that  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  compact,  indud- 
ing procedures  that  conform  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (5  U.S.C.  as.  SOO  to  559)  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable  ta  regard  to 
notice,  conduct  and  recording  of  meetings; 
access  by  the  public  to  records;  provision  of 
information  to  the  public;  conduct  of  adju- 
dicatory hearings:  and  Issiianre  of  ^*»**^^'yrv 

"d)  The  Commission  sliaU  meet  at  least 
once  annnaUy  and  shaU  also  meet  upon  the 
caU  of  the  chairperson  or  a  Commission 
member. 

"e)  AU  meetings  of  the  Commission  and 
its  designated  committees  shall  be  open  to 
the  pubUc  with  reasonable  advance  notice. 
The  Commission  may,  by  majority  vote, 
dose  a  meeting  to  the  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  sensitive  personnel  «' 
legal  strategy  meters.  However.  aU  Com- 
missions actions  and  dedskms  shall  be  made 
ta  open  meetings  and  appropriately  record- 
ed. A  roU  caU  may  be  required  upon  request 
of  any  member  pr  the  presiding  ofiScer. 

"f )  The  Commission  may  establish  adviso- 
ry committees  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Commission  on  any  matters  pertaining 
to  waste  managment.  waste  generation  and 
source  and  volume  reductions. 

"g)  The  Office  of  the  Commission  shaU  be 
ta  the  first  state  eligible  to  be  a  host  state. 
The  CcMnmlssion  may  appotat  or  contract 
for  and  compensate  audi  staff  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties  and  functions.  The  Staff 
shaU  serve  at  the  Commission's  pleasure 
with  the  exception  that  staff  hired  as  the 
result  of  securing  federal  funds  shaU  be 
hired  and  governed  under  applicable  federal 
statutes  and  regulations.  In  sdecttag  any 
staff,  the  Commission  shaU  assure  that  the 
staff  has  adequate  experience  and  formal 
training  to  carry  out  the  functions  rinrlgTUT' 
to  it  by  the  Commission, 

"h)  AU  fUes.  reo(»ds  and  data  of  the  Com- 
mission shaU  be  open  to  reasonable  public 
inspection  and  may  be  copied  upon  payment 
of  reasonable  fees  to  be  established  where 
appropriate  by  the  Commission,  except  for 
information  privUeged  against  tatroduction 
ta  Judicial  proceedings.  Such  fees  may  be 
waived  or  shaU  be  reduced  substantially  for 
not-for-profit  organisations. 

"D  The  Commission  may: 

"1)  Enter  into  an  agreement  or  contract 
with  any  person,  state  or  group  of  states  for 
the  right  to  use  regional  faciUtles  for  waste 
generated  outside  of  the  region  and  for  the 
right  to  use  faciUties  outside  the  region  for 
waste  generated  within  the  region.  No 
person  may  use  a  regional  fadUty  for  waste 
generated  outside  the  region  unless  both  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  aU  members  from  the  host  state  ta 
which  any  affected  regional  fadUty  is  locat- 
ed vote  in  favor  or  permitting  such  use.  No 
person  ta  the  region  may  use  a  storage, 
treatment  or  disposal  facility  outside  the 
region  without  prior  Commission  approval. 
No  such  agreement  or  contract  shaU  be 
vaUd  unless  specifically  approved  by  a  law 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  host  state. 

"2)  Approve  the  disposal  of  waste  gener- 
ated withta  the  region  at  a  fadUty  other 
than  a  regional  faciUty. 

"3)  Appear  as  an  tatervenor  or  party  in  ta- 
terest  before  any  court  of  law  or  any  feder- 
al, state  or  local  agency,  board  or  CXtmmis- 
slon  ta  any  matter  related  to  waste  manage- 
ment. In  order  to  represmt  its  views,  the 
Commission  may  arrange  for  any  e:q>ert  tes- 
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ttmooy,  reporta.  evidence  or  other  putidpft- 


"4)  Review  the  emergency  closure  of  a  re- 
gloiMl  faculty,  determine  the  approprUte- 
neas  of  that  doaure.  and  take  whatever  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  recWm  are  protected,  provided 
that  a  party  state  with  a  total  volume  of 
waste  recorded  on  low-level  radioactive 
waste  manifests  for  any  year  that  Is  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  volume  record- 
ed on  such  TTffT'*— **  for  the  region  during 
the  same  year  shall  not  be  designat,ed  a  host 
state  or  be  required  to  store  the  regkHi's 
waste.  In  determining  the  10  percent  exclu- 
sion, there  shaU  not  be  Included  waste  re- 
corded on  low-level  radioacUve  waste  manl- 
f  esU  by  a  peram  whose  principal  business  is 
providiog  a  service  by  arranging  for  the  col- 
lection, transportation,  treatment,  storage 
or  tHtrirtal  of  such  waste. 

"5)  TWce  any  action  which  Is  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  perform  Its  duties  and 
functions  as  provided  In  this  compact. 

"6)  Suspend  the  privileges  at  revoke  the 
membership  of  a  party  state. 
"J)  The  Oonunlastoo  shall: 
"1)  Submit  an  Bn""*'  report  to.  and  oth- 
erwise I'nmmvT'*^**  with,  the  governors  and 
the  appropriate  offices  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  party  states  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission. 

"2)  Hear,  negotiate,  and.  as  necessary,  re- 
aoWe  by  final  decision  disputes  which  may 
arise  between  the  party  states  regarding 
this  compact. 

"3)  Adopt  and  amend,  ts  appropriate,  a  re- 
gional management  plan  that  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  needed  regional  facilities. 
"4)  Adopt  an  annual  budget, 
"k)  Funding  of  the  budget  of  the  Commis- 
sioo  shall  be  provided  as  follows: 

"1)  Each  state,  upon  becoming  a  party 
state,  shall  pay  $50,000  to  the  Commission 
trtilch  shall  be  used  for  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Commission. 

"3)  Each  state  hosting  a  regional  facility 
shall  levy  surcharges  on  each  user  of  the  re- 
gional faculty  based  upon  its  portion  of  the 
total  volume  and  characteristics  of  wastes 
managed  at  that  facility.  The  surcharges 
coUected  at  aU  regional  f acillUes  shall: 

"A)  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Commission;  and 

"B)  be  paid  to  the  Commission,  provided, 
however,  that  each  host  state  coUectlng  sur- 
charges may  retain  a  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion sufficient  to  cover  its  administrative 
costs  of  collection. 

"I)  The  Commission  shaU  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  aU  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  Conmisstan  shaU  contract  with  an  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountant  to  an- 
nually audit  aU  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  Commission  funds  and  to  submit  an  audit 
report  to  the  Cnmraisston  The  audit  report 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Conmlsslon  required  by  this  Article. 

"m)  The  ConunisBlon  may  accept  for  any 
of  its  purposes  and  functions  and  may  utl- 
liw  and  dispaae  of  any  donations,  grants  of 
money,  equipment,  supplies,  materials  and 
services  from  any  state  or  the  United  States 
(or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof),  or 
interstate  agency,  or  from  any  institution, 
person,  firm  or  corporation.  The  nature, 
amount  and  condition.  If  any  attendant 
upon  any  donation  or  grant  accepted  or  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  together  with  the 
identity  of  the  donor,  grantor  or  lender, 
shaU  be  detaUed  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Conunlssion.  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  the  acceptance  of  dona- 
tions, grants,  equipment,  supplies,  mBt.erialii 


and  services  and  shall  review  such  gulde- 
llnea  annually. 

"n)  The  Commission  is  not  liable  for  any 
costs  associated  with  any  of  the  f oUowinr 

"1)  the  licensing  and  construction  of  any 
fadllty; 

"3)  the  operation  of  any  facility; 

"3)  the  stabilisation  and  closure  of  any  fa- 
cOltr. 

"4)  the  extended  care  of  any  facilltr. 

"5)  the  Institutional  control,  after  ex- 
tended care  of  any  f  adUtr.  or 

"6)  the  transportation  of  waste  to  any  fa- 
cility. 

"o)  The  Commission  is  a  legal  entity  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  party  states  and 
is  liable  for  its  actions  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct legal  entity.  Members  of  the  Conunls- 
sion are  not  peraonaUy  liable  for  actions 
taken  by  them  in  their  official  eapadty. 

"p)  Except  as  provided  under  Sections  (n) 
and  (o)  of  this  Artide.  nothing  in  this  com- 
pact alters  llabUlty  for  any  action,  omission, 
course  of  conduct  or  llabiUty  resulting  from 
any  causal  or  other  relationships. 

"q)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  ded- 
sion  of  the  Commission,  which  adversely  af- 
fects the  legal  rights,  duties  or  prtvUeges  of 
such  person,  may  petition  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurlsdictlan.  within  60  days  after  the 
Commission's  final  decision,  to 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  said  final  decision. 

"ABTICLI  IV.  aaOIOHAL  MAKAOXKlinr  njM 

"The  Commission  shaU  adopt  a  regional 
management  plan  designed  to  ensure  the 
safe  and  efficient  management  of  waste  gen- 
erated within  the  region.  In  adopting  a  re- 
gional waste  management  plan  the  Commis- 
sion shall: 

"a)  Adopt  procedures  for  determining, 
consistent  with  considerations  of  public 
health  and  safety,  the  type  and  number  of 
regional  facilities  which  are  presently  neces- 
sary and  which  are  projected  to  be  neces- 
sary to  manage  waste  generated  within  the 
region. 

"b)  Develop  and  adopt  policies  promoting 
source  and  volume  reduction  of  waste  gener- 
ated within  the  region. 

"c)  Develop  alternative  means  for  the 
treatment,  storage  and  disposal  of  waste, 
other  than  shaUow-land  burial  or  under- 
ground injection  welL 

"d)  Prepare  a  draft  regional  management 
plan  that  shaU  be  made  available  in  a  con- 
venient form  to  the  public  for  comment 
The  Commission  shaU  conduct  one  or  more 
public  hearings  in  each  party  state  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  regional  management 
plan.  The  regional  management  plan  shall 
indude  the  Commission's  response  to  public 
and  party  state  comment 

"AXnCLX  V.  aiOBTS  AMD  OBLIGATIOin  09  rUOT 
STATBS 

"a)  Each  party  state  shaU  act  in  good 
faith  In  the  performance  of  acts  and  courses 
of  conduct  which  are  Intended  to  ensure  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  regional  avallabU- 
Ity  and  usage  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
this  compact 

)"b)  Other  than  the  provisions  of  Artide 
V(f).  each  party  state  has  the  right  to  have 
aU  wastes  generated  within  its  borders  man- 
aged at  regional  facilities  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  Artide  IX(b)  and  IX(c>. 
AU  party  states  have  an  equal  right  of 
access  to  any  (adUty  made  available  to  the 
region  by  any  agreement  entered  Into  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  Artide 
III(iKl). 

"c>  Party  states  or  generators  may  negoti- 
ate for  the  right  of  access  to  a  facility  out- 
side the  region  and  may  export  waste  out- 


side the  region  subject  to  Commission  ap- 
proval under  Artide  nidXI). 

"d)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  federal 
law.  each  party  state  may  enforce  any  appli- 
cable federal  and  state  laws,  regulations  and 
rules  pertaining  to  the  packaging  and  trans- 
portation of  waste  gennated  within  or  pass- 
ing through  its  borders.  Nothing  In  this  Sec- 
tion ShaU  be  construed  to  require  a  party 
state  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
n  A  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"e)  Bach  party  state  shaU  provide  to  the 
Commission  any  data  and  information  the 
Commission  requires  to  Implement  its  re- 
sponsiblUties.  Each  party  state  shaU  estab- 
lish the  capahUity  to  obtain  any  data  and 
information  required  by  the  Commission. 

"f)  Waste  originating  from  the  Maxey 
Flats  nudear  waste  disposal  site  In  Fleming 
County,  Kentucky  shaU  not  be  shipped  to 
the  redonal  fadUty  for  storage,  treatment 
or  disposal.  Disposition  of  these  wastes  shaU 
be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kmtucky  and  shaU  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  compact 

"ASTIG1,B  VI. 


r  AMD  OPOtATIOH  OF 
rACIUTZB 

"a)  Any  party  state  may  volunteer  to 
become  a  host  state,  and  the  Commission 
may  designate  that  state  as  a  host  state. 

"b)  If  aU  regional  faculties  required  by  the 
regional  management  plan  are  not  devel- 
oped puistiant  to  Section  (a),  or  upon  notifi- 
cation that  an  existing  regional  faculty  wiU 
be  dosed,  the  Commission  may  designate  a 
host  state. 

"O  A  party  state  shaU  not  be  sdected  as  a 
host  state  for  any  regional  fadUty  unless 
that  state's  total  volume  of  waste  recorded 
on  low-level  radioactive  waste  manifests  for 
any  year  is  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  volume  recorded  on  such  manifests  for 
the  region  during  the  same  year.  In  deter- 
mining the  10  percent  exduslon.  there  shaU 
not  be  induded  waste  recorded  on  low-level 
radioactive  waste  manifests  by  a  person 
whose  principal  business  is  providing  a  serv- 
ice by  arranging  for  the  coUection.  transpor- 
tation, treatment,  storage  or  disposal  of 
such  waste. 

"d)  Each  party  state  designated  as  a  host 
state  is  responsible  for  determining  possible 
faculty  locations  within  its  borders.  The  se- 
lection of  a  fadUty  site  shaU  not  conflict 
with  applicable  federal  and  host  state  laws, 
regulations  and  rules  not  inconsistent  with 
this  compact  and  shaU  be  based  on  factors 
Indudlng.  but  not  limited  to.  geological,  en- 
vironmental, engineering  and  economic  via- 
bUlty  of  possible  fadllty  locations. 

"e)  Any  party  state  designated  as  a  host 
state  may  request  the  Commission  to  reUeve 
that  state  of  the  responsibUlty  to  serve  as  a 
host  state.  The  Commission  may  reUeve  a 
party  state  of  this  lesponsibUty  only  upon  a 
showing  by  the  requesting  party  state  that 
no  feasible  potential  regional  facility  site  of 
the  type  it  is  designated  to  host  exists 
within  its  borders. 

"f )  After  a  state  is  designated  a  host  state 
by  the  Commission.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
timely  deveI<Ktment  and  operation  of  a  re- 
gional faculty. 

"g>  To  the  extent  permitted  by  federal 
and  state  law.  a  host  state  shaU  regulate 
and  license  any  fadUty  within  its  borders 
and  ensure  the  extended  care  of  that  facul- 
ty. 

"h)  The  Commission  may  designate  a 
party  state  as  a  host  state  whUe  a  regional 
fadUty  ia  In  operation  if  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  an  additional  regional  fadllty 
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is  or  may  ^  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  reglonj 

"D  Designation  of  a  boat  state  is  for  a 
period  of  w  years  or  the  life  of  the  regional 
faculty  which  la  eataUiabed  under  that  des- 
ignation, i^hichever  Is  shoiter.  Upon  request 
of  a  host  state,  the  CommlsBlon  may  modify 
the  period  bf  its  designation. 

"J)  A  ho^  state  may  establish  a  fee  system 
for  any  re^onal  fadUty  within  Ma  borders. 
The  fee  4«tem  shall  be  reasonable  and 
equitable.  iThis  fee  system  shaU  provide  the 
host  Btate'with  sufficient  revenue  to  cover 
any  costs  kidudtiig,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
planning.  plUng.  licensure,  operation,  pre- 
cloaure  colrective  action  or  clean-up,  moni- 
toring, inspection,  decommissioning,  ex- 
tended caite  and  long-term  liablUty  associat- 
ed with  su^  facilities.  This  fee  system  may 
provide  tot  payment  to  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment affected  by  a  regional  fadUty  for 
costs  Incuired  In  connection  with  such  facu- 
lty. This  tee  system  may  alao  Indude  rea- 
sonable retrenue  beyond  the  costs  incurred 
for  the  hOst  state,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Commission.  The  fee  system  shaU  In- 
dude inoe^Uvea  for  source  or  volume  reduc- 
tion and  o^  be  based  on  the  hasard  of  the 
waste.  A  Most  state  shaU  submit  an  annual 
financial  audit  of  the  operation  of  the  re- 
gional facility  to  the  Commission. 

"k)  A  hast  state  shaU  ensure  that  a  re- 
gional facluty  located  within  Its  borders 
which  Is  pf  rmanoitly  dosed  is  properly  de- 
commissioned. A  host  state  shaU  alao  pro- 
vide for  tfaf  extended  care  of  a  dosed  or  de- 
commissioned regional  fadUty  within  Its 
borders  so  Ithat  the  public  health  and  safety 
of  the  stalte  and  region  are  ensured,  unless, 
pursuant  to  the  federal  Nudear  Waste 
Policy  Act:  of  1M2,  the  federal  government 
has  assumed  title  and  custody  of  the  region- 
al fadUtyl  and  the  federal  government 
thereby  t^s  assumed  responsibiUty  to  pro- 
vide for  th^  extended  care  of  such  facility. 

"D  A  hont  state  intending  td  dose  a  re- 
gional fa^Uty  located  within  iU  borders 
ShaU  notlf|r  the  Commsalon  in  writing  of  its 
intention  and  the  reasons.  Notification  shaU 
be  given  to  the  Commission  at  least  five 
years  prior  to  the  Intended  date  of  dosure. 
This  Section  shaU  not  prevent  an  emergen- 
cy dosing  of  a  regional  fadUty  by  a  host 
state  to  ptotect  its  air,  land  and  water  re- 
aouroea  uMl  the  health  and  safety  of  its  dtl- 
sens.  Howiver,  a  host  state  which  has  an 
emergency  dosing  of  a  regional  fadllty 
ShaU  noUjty  the  Commission  in  witting 
within  thrfee  working  days  of  its  action  and 
shall,  wltlan  30  working  days  of  its  action, 
demonstraie  Justification  for  the  doaing. 

"m)  If  ajr^onal  fadUty  doses  before  an 
additional  i  or  new  f acUlty  becomes  opo-- 
ational.  w*ste  generated  within  the  region 
may  be  shipped  temporarily  to  any  location 
agreed  on  by  the  Commission  untU  a  region- 
al fadUty  Is  operational,  provided  that  the 
region's  wgste  shaU  not  be  stored  in  a  party 
state  with  la  total  volume  of  waste  recorded 
on  low-levil  radioactive  waste  manifests  for 
any  year  Which  Is  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  volume  recorded  on  such  manifests 
for  the  reiion  during  the  same  year.  In  de- 
termining Tthe  10  percent  exduslon.  there 
ShaU  not  tje  induded  waste  recorded  on  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  manifests  by  a 
perscm  wh^  principal  business  is  providing 
a  service  by  arranging  for  the  ooUecUon. 
transportapon.  treatment  storage  or  dispos- 
al of  such  ^raste. 

"n)  A  pa^y  state  which  is  designated  as  « 
host  state  by  the  Commission  and  falls  to 
f  uUUl  lU  obUgations  as  a  host  state  may 
have  its  p^vUeges  under  the  compact  sus- 


pended or  membership  in  the  compact  re- 
voked by  the  Commission. 

"o)  Tlie  host  state  shall  create  an  'Ex- 
tended Can  and  Long-Term  UabOlty  Fund' 
and  ShaU  allocate  sufficient  fee  revenues, 
received  pursuant  to  Artide  VI(J),  to  pro- 
vide for  the  costs  of: 

"D  decommissioning  and  other  procedures 
required  for  the  proper  dosure  of  a  regional 
fftcUity; 

"3)  monitoring.  Inspection  and  other  pro- 
oedurea  required  for  the  proper  extended 
care  of  a  regional  faculty; 

"3)  undertaUiig  any  corrective  action  or 
dean-up  necessary  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  radioactive  re- 
leases from  a  regional  faciUty;  and 

"4)  rompenssting  any  person  for  medical 
and  other  expenses  incurred  from  damagea 
to  human  health,  personal  injuries  suffered 
tram  damages  to  human  health  and  dam- 
ages or  losses  to  real  or  personal  property, 
and  accomplishing  any  necessary  corrective 
aetkm  or  dean-up  on  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty caused  by  radioactive  releases  from  a 
regimal  fadUtr.  the  host  state  may  aUocate 
monies  in  this  Fund  in  amounts  as  it  deems 
appropriate  to  purchase  Insurance  or  to 
make  other  similar  financial  protection  ar- 
rangements coDsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Fund;  this  Section  shaU  In  no  manner 
Umtt  the  financial  responslbUitles  of  the  site 
operator  pursuant  to  Artide  VI(p)  and  the 
party  states,  or  any  other  states  which  con- 
tract to  dispose  of  wastes  at  the  regional  fa- 
culty, pursuant  to  Artide  VI(q). 

"p)  The  operator  of  a  regional  facUity 
shaU  purchase  an  amount  of  property  and 
third-party  UablUty  insurance  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  host  state,  pay  the  neces- 
sary periodic  premiums  at  aU  times  and 
make  periodic  payments  to  the  Extended 
Care  and  Long-Tenn  UabiUty  Fund  as  set 
forth  in  Artide  VI(o)  for  such  amounts  as 
the  host  state  reasonably  determines  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  future  premiums  to 
continue  such  insurance  coverage.  In  order 
to  pay  the  costs  of  compensating  any  person 
for  medical  and  other  expenses  incurred 
from  damagea  to  human  health,  personal  in- 
juries suffered  from  damages  to  human 
health  and  damages  or  losses  to  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  and  accomplishing  any  nec- 
essary corrective  action  or  dean-up  on  real 
or  personal  property  caused  by  radioactive 
releases  from  a  regional  faciUty.  In  the 
event  of  such  costs  resulting  from  radioac- 
tive releases  from  a  regional  faciUty,  the 
host  state  should,  to  the  maTimum  extent 
possible,  seek  to  obtain  monies  from  such 
insurance  prior  to  using  monies  from  the 
Extended  Care  and  Long-Term  LiablUty 
Fund. 

"q)  ^1  party  states,  or  any  other  states 
which  contract  to  dispose  of  wastes  at  the 
regional  fadUty,  shaU  be  liable  for  the  cost 
of  extended  care  and  long-term  UabiUty  in 
excess  of  monies  available  from  the  Ex- 
tended Care  and  Long-Tenn  LiablUty  Fund, 
as  set  forth  in  Artide  VI<o)  and  from  the 
property  and  third-party  UabiUty  Insurance 
as  set  forth  In  Artide  VI(p).  A  party  state 
may  meet  such  UabiUty  for  costs  by  levying 
surcharges  upon  generators  located  In  the 
party  state.  Ttoit  extent  of  such  llabiUty  for 
such  party  state  shaU  be  based  on  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  total  volume  of 
waste  placed  in  the  regional  faciUty  by  gen- 
erators located  in  each  such  party  state. 
Sudi  llabiUty  shaU  be  Joint  and  several 
among  the  party  states  with  a  right  of  con- 
tribution between  the  party  states.  Howev- 
er, this  Section  shaU  not  apply  to  a  party 
state  with  a  total  volume  of  waste  recorded 


on  low-levd  radloacttve  waste  *— "**rrtt  for 
any  year  that  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  volume  recorded  aa  sudi  manifests  for 
the  region  during  the  same  year. 

"AKTICU  Vn.  OIHBI  LAWS  ABB  BaODLATIOaS 

"a)  Nothing  In  this  "wnpart: 

"1>  abrogates  or  UmlU  the  appUcabUlty  of 
any  act  of  Congress  or  diminishes  or  other- 
wise impairs  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  federal 
agency  expressly  conferred  thereon  by  the 
Congress: 

"3)  mevents  the  enforcement  of  any  other 
law  of  a  party  state  which  Is  not  «»i'"nTitt- 
ent  with  this  compact; 

"3)  prohlbtte  any  storage  or  treatment  of 
waste  by  the  generator  on  its  own  premise^ 

"4>  affecU  any  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceeding  peniUng  on  the  effective  date  of 
thiscompad; 

"5)  altns  the  relations  betwe«i  the  re- 
specUve  internal  responsibUlty  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  party  state  and  its  subdivi- 
sions; 

"6)  affects  the  generation,  treatment  stor- 
age or  disposal  of  waste  generated  ^  the 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  \J&  Department  of  Energy  or 
successor  agencies  or  federal  researdi  and 
devdopment  activities  as  defined  In  43 
UJB.C.  3031; 

"7)  affects  the  rights  and  powers  of  any 
party  state  or  its  political  subdivisions,  to 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  com- 
pact to  regulate  and  license  any  fadUty  or 
the  transportation  of  waste  within  Its  bor- 
ders or  affects  the  rights  and  powers  of  any 
state  or  its  piditical  subdivisions  to  tax  or 
impose  fees  on  the  waste  managed  at  any  far 
duty  wIthUi  ite  borders; 

"8)  requires  a  party  state  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  the  UJB.  Nuclear  Rc«ula- 
tory  Cnnmisston:  or 

"9)  Alters  or  UmlU  UabUlty  of  trauport- 
ers  of  waste  and  owners  and  operators  of 
sites  for  Uielr  acts,  nmlsslraw,  conduct  or  re- 
lationships in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws. 

"b)  For  purposes  of  this  compart.,  aU  state 
laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
compact  are  hereby  superaeded  to  the 
extent  of  the  conflict 

"O  No  law,  rule,  regulation,  fee  or  sur- 
charge of  a  party  state,  or  of  any  of  its  sub- 
divisions or  instnimmlaUties,  may  be  ap- 
plied In  a  manner  which  dlarriminates 
against  the  generators  of  another  party 
sUte. 

"d)  No  person  who  providea  a  service  by 
arranging  for  coUection.  transpMtatian. 
treatment,  storage  or  disposal  for  waste  gen- 
erated outside  the  region  shaU  be  allowed  to 
dispose  of  such  wsste  at  a  regional  faculty 
unless  q>ecif  Ically  apiwoved  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  provtatons  of  Artide 
m(iXl). 
"Asncu  vni.  ki.ioibij  PAams.  wiTmaAWAi,. 

KKVOCATIOir,  BRTKT  IHTO  rOBGK,  TBUtmATim 

"a)  Eligible  parties  to  this  compact  are  the 
State  of  minois  and  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. Eligibility  terminates  on  April  15. 
1985. 

"b)  An  eligible  state  becomes  a  party  state 
when  the  state  enacts  the  compact  into  law 
and  pays  the  membership  fee  required  in 
Artide  mckXl). 

"c)  The  Commission  is  formed  upon  the 
appointment  of  Commission  members  and 
the  toxler  of  the  membership  fee  payalde 
to  the  Commission  by  the  eligible  states. 
The  Governor  of  niinois  shaU  convene  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  shaU  cause  legislation  to  be  in- 
troduced In  the  Congress  which  grants  the 
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eooMBt  of  ttie  ConcrcH  to  thU  compact, 
and  ahaO  take  action  neeeaiary  to  organiae 
the  naiimlMinn  and  Implanent  the  ivovl- 
aiana  of  this  compact. 

"d)  other  than  the  special  drcumitancea 
for  withdrawal  In  Section  (f )  of  thla  Article, 
either  party  state  may  withdraw  from  this 
compact  at  any  time  by  repealins  the  au- 
thorlitnc  leglBlatioa,  but  no  withdrawal  may 
take  effect  until  S  yean  after  the  governor 
of  the  withdrawing  state  gives  notice  in 
wrltii«  of  the  withdrawal  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  governor  of  the  other  state. 
Withdrawal  doea  not  affect  any  liability  al- 
ready incurred  by  or  chargeable  to  a  party 
state  prior  to  the  time  of  such  withdr«wal. 
Any  heat  state  which  granta  a  disposal 
permit  for  waste  generated  In  a  withdrawing 
state  shall  void  the  permit  when  the  with- 
drawal of  that  state  is  effective. 

"e)  This  compact  becomes  effective  July  1. 
19M.  or  at  any  date  subsequent  to  July  1. 
1M4.  upon  enactment  by  the  eligible  states. 
However.  Article  IX(b)  shall  not  take  effect 
until  the  Congress  has  by  law  consented  to 
this  compact  The  Congress  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  withdraw  such  consent  every 
S  years.  FaDure  of  the  Congreas  affirmative- 
ly to  withdraw  lU  consent  has  the  effect  of 
renewing  consent  for  an  additional  5  year 
period.  The  consent  given  to  this  compact 
by  the  Congreas  shall  extend  to  the  power 
of  the  region  to  ban  the  shipment  of  waste 
into  the  region  pursuant  to  Article  ni(iMI) 
and  to  prohibit  exportation  of  waste  gener- 
ated within  the  region  pursuant  to  Article 
ni(lXl). 

"f)  A  state  which  has  been  designated  a 
host  state  may  withdraw  from  the  compact. 
The  option  to  withdraw  must  be  exercised 
within  90  di^rs  of  the  date  the  governor  of 
the  '«— tfw*^^  state  receives  written  notice 
of  the  deslviatkm.  Withdrawal  becomes  ef- 
fective immediately  after  notice  is  given  in 
the  folloirtng  manner.  The  governor  of  the 
withdrawing  sUte  shaU  give  notice  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Commisaion  and  to  the  governor 
of  each  party  state.  A  state  which  with- 
draws ftom  the  compact  under  this  Section 
forfelto  any  funds  already  paid  pursuant  to 
this  "Ti^T^^  A  designated  host  state  which 
withdraws  from  the  compact  after  90  days 
and  prior  to  fulfUUng  iU  obligations  shaU  be 
asBcsaed  a  sum  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  borne  by 
the  Oommlaslon  and  rwnalnlng  party  states 
as  a  result  of  that  withdrawal. 

"AKTICU  iz.  mALxm 
"a)  Each  party  state  ahaU  prescribe  and 
enforce  penaHlw  against  any  person  who  Is 
not  an  official  of  another  state  for  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  compact. 

"b)  Unless  otherwise  authorised  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  Article  ni(l),  after 
January  1. 19M  It  Is  a  violation  of  this  com- 
pact: 

"1)  for  any  person  to  deposit  at  a  regional 
faculty  waste  not  generated  within  the 
rfgUm; 

"3)  for  any  regional  facility  to  accept 
waste  not  generated  within  the  region; 

"3)  for  any  penon  to  export  from  the 
region  waste  which  is  generated  within  the 
regioK  or 

"4)  for  any  person  to  dispoee  of  waste  at  a 
facility  otho^  than  a  regional  fadUty. 

"O  Each  party  state  acknowledges  that 
the  receipt  by  a  host  state  of  waste  pack- 
aged or  transported  In  violation  of  applica- 
ble laws,  rules  or  regulations  may  result  In 
the  Imposition  of  sanctions  by  the  host  state 
which  may  Include  suspension  or  revocation 
of  the  violator's  right  of  access  to  the  facul- 
ty In  the  host  state. 


"d)  Each  party  state  has  the  right  to  se^ 
legal  recourse  against  any  party  state  which 
acts  In  violation  of  this  compact. 

"AanCLS  X.  SBVBUBIUTT  AMD  OOmTaUCTIOIf 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence 
or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  any  participat- 
ing sUte  or  the  United  States,  or  if  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  and  the  appUcabUlty  thereof  to 
any  government,  agency,  petaon  or  drcum- 
Btance  shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  any 
provision  of  this  compact  shall  be  held  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  any  state  par- 
ticipating therein,  the  compact  shall  remain 
In  fuU  force  and  effect  as  to  the  state  affect- 
ed as  to  all  severable  matters.". 

Sac.  X  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
compact  to  which  consent  Is  granted  by  this 
Act  Is  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  4(aXl)  of  the  Low-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Policy  Act  (42  \3A.C. 
3021d<aXl)). 

Mr.  McCONNELIi.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  tm  plewed  to  cosponsor  the 
implementing  legislation  for  the  Cen- 
tral Midwest  Interstate  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Compact  negotiated 
between  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
minols. 

My  State  of  Kentucky  Is  a  low- 
volume  generator  of  nuclear  waste. 
The  primary  generators  are  the  medi- 
cal centers  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  University  of  LoulsvlUe. 
Yet.  to  dispose  of  this  low  volume,  it  is 
transported  clear  across  the  country  to 
Washington  State. 

In  1980.  the  Congress  recognized  the 
impracticallty  of  disposing  of  low-level 
waste  outside  a  State's  region  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton. Nevada,  and  South  Carolina  had 
carried  the  responsibility  for  waste  dls- 
ponl  long  enough.  The  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act.  enacted  in 
1980.  requires  every  State  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  providing  for  the 
disposal  of  their  waste.  This  is  only 
fair. 

Since  1981,  Kentudty  State  repre- 
sentatives have  pursued  a  number  of 
options  to  ensure  access  to  disposal 
sites  for  Kentucky's  generators.  This 
extensive  effort  met  with  results.  In 
June  1984,  State  officials  successfully 
negotiated  the  Central  BCldwest  Inter- 
state Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Compact  with  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good  agreement 
and  one  which  deserves  our  timely 
consideration.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  will 
seek  the  assistance  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman  to  see  that  the  nec- 
essary consent  legislation  is  reported 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
my  colleagues  from  Kentucky  and  Illi- 
nois, legislation  providing  for  congres- 
sional consent  of  the  Central  Midwest 
Interstate      Low-Level      Radioactive 


Waste  Compact.  This  compact,  already 
ratified  by  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois 
legislatures,  was  formulated  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Low-level  Radioactive 
Waste  PoUcy  Act  of  1980.  Identifical 
legldation  will  soon  be  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  both  bills  will  be  passed 
during  this  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

The  1980  act  allowed  States  to  form 
regional  compacts  for  disposal  of  low- 
level  radioactive  nuclear  waste  at  a 
common  site.  States  whose  compacts 
have  been  ratified  by  January  1.  1986, 
will  be  permitted  to  exclude  waste 
from  States  outside  their  region  after 
that  date.  Unforttmately,  no  compact 
has  yet  been  approved  by  Congress, 
and  no  new  disposal  sites  have  opened 
since  1980. 

Low-level  waste  produced  by  the  SO 
States  is  currently  deposited  at  three 
permanent  disposal  sites  in  South 
Carolina  and  Washington,  each  of 
which  receives  about  45  percent  of  the 
waste,  and  in  Nevada,  which  receives 
about  10  percent.  However,  a  crisis  is 
looming  on  the  horizon  as  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  three  States  have  insisted 
that  an  alternate  approach  to  low- 
level  waste  dlsiM>sal  be  developed  and 
are  threatening  to  close  down  their 
overburdened  sites  by  the  first  of  next 
year.  If  these  States  shut  their  sites, 
many  reactors  and  hospitals  will  have 
difficulty  storing  waste  for  more  than 
2  weeks. 

It  is  clear  that  an  extension  of  the 
January  date  will  be  necessary,  but 
that  It  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  agreement  to  reduce  the  volume 
stored  at  the  three  active  sites  and  a 
mechanism  to  prompt  States  to  open 
new  ones.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  move 
quickly  to  solve  this  problem  so  that 
compacts  already  submitted  can  be  ap- 
proved and  work  begim  on  new  sites. 

Although  Kentucky  is  a  low-volume 
generator  of  nuclear  waste.  State  rep- 
resentatives have  worked  hard  pursu- 
ing a  number  of  options  to  ensure 
access  to  low-level  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal sites  for  Kentucky's  generators 
since  1981.  I  commend  them  for  their 
diligent  efforts. 

In  1984.  State  officials  successfully 
negotiated  the  Central  Midwest  Inter- 
state Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Compact.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
compact,  Kentucky  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  host  a  disposal  facility  unless 
the  volume  of  radioactive  waste  gener- 
ated in  the  State  exceeds  10  percent  of 
the  volume  generated  in  the  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  me  from  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Martha 
Layne  Collins,  discussing  the  Central 
liCldwest  Con^MCt  be  inserted  in  the 
Rbcobd  at  this  point. 
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There  b^ing  no  objecti<«.  the  letter 
was  ordeted  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobo,  ai  follows: 

Omot  or  IBB  QovauoB, 
FnmkfiM.  KY.  /Mrvarv  27,  l»t5. 
Hon.  WsmtLL  H.  Pou>. 

Disa  SaiooK  Fork  In  19M,  the  United 
States  Congreas  passed  the  Low-Levd  Ra- 
dioactive waste  F«>Ucy  Act  requiring  every 
state  to  provide  for  the  dlapoaal  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  (UJIW)  gcoerated  within 
their  bortMrs.  This  Act  was  paased  in  re- 
itiatives  taken  by  the  govemon 
Nevada  and  South  Carolina 
volume  of  waste  oomlng  into 
and  to  distribute  the  responBt- 
iW  disposal  to  other  stataa.  In 
the  Act,  O^ngreas  stated  that  the  most  safe 
and  efficieBt  method  of  dinwaal  would  be 
on  a  regional  basis  with  member  states  shar- 
ing in  responsibilities  rdated  to  IXRW  dis- 
posaL  IndDded  in  the  LUtW  Policy  Act,  as 
an  inoentite  to  the  devdopment  of  com- 
pacts, is  a  provision  that  allows  compact  re- 
gions to  ratrict  use  of  a  regional  disposal 
facility  to  tnember  statea.  This  provision  Is 
referred  to  as  the  exduatvlty  privilege  and 
may  be  Invoked  on  January  1, 19M. 

The  primary  generatota  of  nuclear  waste 
in  our  statfc  are  the  medical  centers  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  the  University 
of  Louisville.  Nuclear  wastes  are  generated 
in  the  oouiae  of  academic,  research  and  pa- 
tient treatiMnt  programs  at  these  facilities. 
During  1M2  approxlmatdy  2.640  cubic  feet 
of  radioactive  waste  were  shipped  from  B>n- 
tudqr  to  tne  State  of  Washington  for  buriaL 

Although  Kentucky  Is  a  low-vtdume  gen- 
erator of  iiuclear  waste,  state  representa- 
tives have  iictively  pursued  a  number  of  op- 
tions to  easure  access  to  low-level  nuclear 
waste  disposal  sites  for  Kentucky's  genera- 
tors since  t»81.  State  officials  have  partkd- 
pated  in  iiegotiations  with  five  eompacts 
and  have  4lso  evaluated  the  option  of  han- 
dling all  wiste  in  the  state. 

In  June,Tl964,  state  officials  successfully 
negotiated  the  Central  MldweKt  Interstate 
Low-Level ;  Radioactive  Waste  Compact 
Under  the; provisions  of  this  compact,  Ken- 
tucky will  hot  be  required  to  host  a  disposal 
faculty  unless  the  volume  of  radioactive 
waste  generated  in  the  state  exceeds  ten 
percent  of  the  volume  generated  in  the 
r^ion.  Participation  in  this  compact  pro- 
vides the  following  advantages: 

The  Coinmonwealth  of  Kentucky  win 
have  provi^  for  the  dtmnaal  of  it3  radlooc- 
tive  waste  without  siting  a  dtaposal  facility 
within  the  state  or  reopening  the  Maxey 
Rata  Nueiear  Waste  Dtaposal  Site  for  the 
small  v«>lisne  of  radioactive  waste  that  is 
generated  \a  the  state. 

willing  to  exempt  Kentucky 
a  dlmMsal  faculty  because  Illi- 
nois will  have  quallfled  for  the  exdustvity 
provision  ia  the  1980  Low-Level  Radioaetive 
Waste  Policy  Act  while  having  to  accept  a 
relatively  |  small  quantity  of  radiooettve 
waste  froSfi  Kentudcy  as  opposed  to  the 
entire  Midwest  Region's  low-level  radioae- 
tive waste.: 

The  volume  of  radioactive  waste  generat- 
ed in  Illinois  and  Kmtucky  would  provide  a 
betttf  eooiomic  base  for  loog-term  financial 
suivort  ttim  the  go-it-alone  option. 

The  Sta^  of  Illinois  currently  has  a  low- 
level  radioacUve  waste  disposal  site  whldi  is 
In  the  proeeas  of  being  deoommisBtoned.  Al- 
though nMnois  did  not  regulate  the  site 
while  in  Operation,  their  staff  is  familiar 
with  radioactive  waste  management  and  dis- 


posal. The  State  of  niint^  currently  ranks 
sixth  in  the  volume  of  U<RW  shipped  for 
illspnsal  and  is  expected  to  rank  number  one 
by  1992.  rot  theae  reasons  nilnoU  wiU  be  in- 
creasing its  expertise  and  capability  to  ade- 
quately plan  for  the  aptmtiaa  of  an  UJIW 
diapoaal  facility. 

By  Joining  the  Cmtral  ICldwest  Compact, 
Kentucky  wiU  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
meetings  on  post  1966  interregional  agree- 
ments for  oootinued  access  to  existing  fadli- 
ties.  Access  to  these  facilities  is  crucial  until 
an  nitaM^  site  is  brought  on-line. 

I  am  requesting  your  ssslstanrf  and  sup- 
port in  paastaig  Congressional  Consent  Leg- 
islation during  the  current  session  of  Con- 
greaa.  Preparation  of  Congressional  Consent 
Le^dation  for  LLRW  compacts  is  being 
handled  by  the  Senate  Judicial  Committee, 
the  House  Interior  Committee  and  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
Oongresslonal  omsent  during  this  session  is 
crucial  in  order  to  maintain  the  momentum 
of  the  states  In  assiiming  revtmsibility  of 
low-level  nuclear  waste  management  .  .  . 
Sincerely, 

Maktra  Laths  Coixura. 


By  Mr.  DcCONCINI: 
&  803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tiUe  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  social  services 
block  grants  on  order  to  promote  eco- 
nomic self-support  and  self-sufficiency 
among  individuals  and  families,  to 
ensure  families  greater  access  to  af- 
fordable quality  child  care,  and  to  pre- 
vent child  abuse  and  neglect  through 
the  provision  of  additional  protective 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

social  sbvicks  ard  child  cabs  assistakcx 
act 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  in 
nmponae  to  a  crisis  that  is  well  recog- 
nized throughout  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  crisis  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
convergence  of  a  number  of  factors, 
and  without  the  immediate  attention 
proposed  in  my  legislation  and  in  legis- 
lation proposed  by  several  other  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  today,  this 
crisis  will  have  severe  ramifications  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  crisis  that  I  refer  to  is  the  con- 
dition of  child  care  for  the  children  of 
working  parents  in  our  Nation.  The 
formal  child  care  system  in  this  coim- 
try  is  a  patchwork  of  child  care  cen- 
ters and  family  day  care  homes  terri- 
bly uneven  in  reach,  quality  and  cover- 
age. While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
upper  class  Americans  who  can  afford 
quality  child  care  can  find-  it  if  they 
look  hard  enough,  the  rest  of  America 
is  all  too  often  faced  with  care  for 
their  babies  and  toddlers  that  ranges 
from  unsanitary  and  overcrowded  to 
down  right  negligent  and  abusive. 
And.  for  the  so-called  latchkey  chil- 
dren, they  may  be  faced  with  no  tjrpe 
of  after-school  care  at  alL 

Allow  me  to  cite  a  few  statistics 
which  to  me  highlight  both  the  extent 
of  the  child  care  problem  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  the  problem: 


First,  almost  two-thirds  of  all  moth- 
ers of  school-age  children  are  in  the 
labor  force. 

Second,  half  of  all  mothers  with  pre- 
school children  now  work  outside  the 
home.  The  number  of  children  under 
age  6  is  expected  to  increase  sharply 
during  the  1980's,  climbing  to  more 
than  23  million  by  1990. 

Third,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics projects  that  by  1994  almost  80 
percent  of  American  w<Hnen  age  25  to 
54  will  be  working. 

Fourth,  in  1983  there  were  almost  15 
million  households  in  which  both  par- 
ents were  working— 61.4  percent. 

Fifth,  as  many  as  6.5  million  latch- 
key Idds  lack  adult  supervision  before 
or  after  school.  In  many  cities  and 
towns  untold  numbers  of  latchkey  kids 
are  taking  care  of  one  or  more  young- 
er siblingB  while  their  parents  are  at 
woik. 

Sixth,  the  number  of  single  faUiers 
who  are  raising  children  has  doubled 
since  1970.  Almost  3.5  million  chlldrm 
now  live  in  homes  run  by  1.5  million 
solo  fathers,  double  the  situation  in 
1970. 

Nationally,  there  are  i4>proximately 
1  million  licensed  posiUcois  for  group 
child  care,  yet  census  figures  regarding 
numbers  of  children  yotmger  than  6 
with  woiUng  mothers  point  to  a  need 
for  10  times  that  many  chUd  care 
slots. 

Mr.  President,  the  implications  of 
these  figures  are  frightening  not  aaiy 
for  those  directly  involved,  but  for  all 
in  society  who  recognise  the  fear,  un- 
certainty, guilt,  and  other  onotions 
which  pervade  and  torment  the  lives 
of  these  parents  and  childrm.  One 
woiklng  mother  described  her  child 
care  problems  as  a  perpetual  migraine 
headache  which  never  left  ba.  day  or 
night. 

But,  what  has  government  at  the 
Federal  and  State  levels  done  to  help 
ease  this  growing  crisis?  In  1981.  the 
Federal  Government  made  substantial 
cuts  in  every  program  providing  direct 
support  for  child  care  for  low-income 
woridng  families.  In  1981  title  XX  was 
amended  to  create  the  social  services 
block  grant,  the  major  source  of  direct 
Federal  fimd^  for  child  care.  Fedoal 
funding  for  the  entire  range  of  tlUe 
XX  services  was  cut  over  21  percent, 
from  $3.1  billion  to  $2.4  bilUim  and  a 
$200  million  minfawnm  in  Federal  tlUe 
XX  money  that  had  been  established 
for  States  to  spend  medfically  on 
ChUd  care  was  eliminated.  The  new 
legislation  also  eliminated  a  s^iarate 
title  XX  program  that  provided  train- 
ing for  social  services  professionals,  in- 
cluding child  care  workers.  A  previous 
requirement  that  States  spend  $1  of 
their  own  f  tmds  for  every  $3  in  Feder- 
al title  XX  money  that  they  receive 
was  dropped. 
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Also  duitec  1961  three  other  pro- 
grami  that  movide  aubstantial  finan- 
cial support  for  child  care  were  cut: 

The  Child  Care  Food  Procram 
which  helps  defray  the  costs  of  meals 
provided  to  children  in  child  care  cen- 
ters or  family  day  care  homes,  was  cut 
by  30  percent— nearly  $130  million  a 
year.  Further  cuts  in  this  program  are 
currently  being  ocmsldered. 

The  public  service  employment  com- 
ponent of  the  Cranprehensive  Employ- 
moit  and  Training  Act,  which  helped 
fund  staff  in  child  care  centers,  was 
eliminated. 

The  amount  of  child  care  costs  for 
which  families  can  be  compensated 
under  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  was  capped  at  $160  a  month 
per  child. 

In  response  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  retreat  from  involvement  in 
helping  to  ensure  sufficient  quality 
child  care  for  Americans,  the  States 
also  rediiced  their  involvement. 
Thirty-two  States  provided  title  XX 
child  care  to  fewer  children  in  1983 
than  they  did  in  1981.  Sixteen  SUtes 
have  cut  their  title  XX  child  care  ex- 
penditures more  than  21  percent— the 
total  Federal  cutbadc  for  all  title  XX 
services.  Ten  States  have  made  fewer 
low-income  woi^ing  families  eligible 
for  title  XX  child  care.  Twenty-four 
States  have  reduced  funds  for  training 
child  care  woAers.  Thirty-three  States 
have  lowered  their  child  care  stand- 
ards for  title  XX  programs.  Thirty-two 
States  have  cut  back  on  the  number  of 
chUd  care  staff. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  Is  an  attempt  to  begin  to  re- 
dre«  the  problems  that  the  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  system  of  child  care  in 
America  has  caused  for  millions  of 
parents  and  children.  My  blU  adds 
$300  BtfUlon  to  title  XX.  half  of  which 
would  be  targeted  for  child  care  train- 
ing and  child  abuse  prevention  train- 
ing. The  other  half  of  the  funds  would 
be  used  for  the  provision  of  child  day 
care  services  for  abused,  neglected,  or 
poor  children.  The  funds  would  be 
made  available  to  the  States  according 
to  the  formula  provided  by  law  for  the 
distribution  of  title  ttt  funds. 

To  offset  the  additional  $300  minion 
allocation  for  child  care,  my  leglsla- 
tk»i  also  contains  a  provision  for  the 
deduction  of  $300  million  from  UJS. 
foreign  assistance  other  than  fimds 
which  are  available  for  Israel  or 
Egypt.  I  believe  that  this  offset  is  a 
necessary  fiscal  balance  and  that  sav- 
ings can  best  be  made  in  the  foreign 
assistance  area.  Other  than  ensuring 
the  provisl<m  of  funding  for  Israel  and 
Egypt,  it  would  be  up  to  the  adminis- 
tration to  determine  which  programs 
would  receive  reductions. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  look 
at  the  chUd  care  slttiation  in  his  or  her 
own  State  when  considering  the  legis- 
latfcm  that  I  am  proposing  today.  Even 
though    I    considered    myself   to    be 


fairly  familiar  with  child  care  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  an  anal- 
srsis  of  the  child  care  situation  in  Ari- 
zona done  by  a  Phoenix  newspaper, 
the  Arizona  Republic  highlighted  for 
me  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  chUd 
care  problem  in  Ariaona  and  the  des- 
perate need  for  Government  help  for 
both  parents  and  children  involved  as 
well  as  for  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  child  care  industry.  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  us  to  heed  the  concerns  of 
parents  and  the  advice  of  child  care 
q>ecialists  and  begin  once  again  to 
make  sure  that  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica are  well-cared  for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  January  30, 1985,  special  report  by 
the  Arizona  Republic  entitled,  "The 
Day-Care  DUemma,"  and  a  copy  of  the 
le^slatlon  that  I  am  now  introducing, 
be  reprinted  In  the  Raooas  in  fuU  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  803 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  OMtenMed, 

SHORT  TTTLX 

SiCTiOT  1.  This  Act  may  be  died  •■  the 
"Social  Seivlcca  and  ChUd  Care  Airistance 
Act  of  1995". 

ASomoHAi.  TiTLK  XX  rumM 

Sac.  2.  Section  2003<c)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  1>  amended — 

(1)  by  atrlkinc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  ttrikinc  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

-'(3)  13.700,000.000  for  ttKial  year  1»S4: 

"(4)  $3,725,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985: 
and 

"(5)  $3,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.". 

nn  or  additioiial  rumM 

Sk.  3.  Title  ZX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"nss  OP  PUHDS  pos  SFCcinc  ruitposis 

"Sac.  2008.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1988  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  each  State  must 
use  its  proportional  allotment  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  subsection  (b)  only  for 
the  purpoaas  specified  in  such  suiisection. 

"(bxi)  $150,000,000  shall  be  used  only  for 
purposes  of  iwovidlng  child  care  training 
and  retraining  (including  training  In  the 
prevention  of  child  abuse  in  chad  care  set- 
tings) to  providers  of  licensed  or  registered 
child  care  services,  operators  and  staffs  (In- 
cluding those  receiving  In-service  training) 
of  facilities  where  licensed  or  registered 
child  care  services  are  provided.  State  licens- 
ing and  mforcement  officials,  and  parents. 

"(3)  $150,000,000  shaU  be  i»ed  only  for 
the  provision  of  chUd  day  care  services— 

"(A)  to  children  who  are  abused  or  ne- 
glected, or  are  at  risk  of  being  abused  or  ne- 
glected, and  who  are  in  families  receiving 
child  protective  services; 

"(B>  to  chUdren  of  eligible  families  who 
are  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children:  and 

"(C)  to  children  of  low-lnoome  (i)  adoles- 
cent parents.  (U)  working  parents,  (ill)  par- 
ents enrolled  in  education  or  training  pro- 
grams, or  (Iv)  parents  seeking  employment. 


"(c)  The  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (b)— 

"(1)  shall  be  expended  only  to  supple- 
ment— 

"(A)  the  level  of  any  funds  that  would  be 
available  for  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  from  sources  other  than  the 
block  grant  under  this  title,  and 

"(B)  funds  available  under  the  block  grant 
under  this  title,  other  than  under  this  sec- 
tion, equal  in  amount  to  the  funds  used 
under  such  block  grant  by  the  State  in  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  purposes  described  In  sub- 
section (b); 

"(3)  shall  be  separately  accounted  for  in 
the  reports  and  audits  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 3008;  and 

"(3)  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  secUon  3003(d)  (permitting  a  SUte  to 
transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  its  block  grant 
for  purposes  authorised  under  other  Feder- 
al block  grant  programs).". 

IXBUCnOH  IR  OOTLATS 

Sac.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  President  shall  withhold 
from  obligation  or  expenditure  $300,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  fOr  the  fiscal  year 
1988  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1981  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
other  than  funds  which  are  available  only 
for  Israel  or  Egypt. 

mom  the  Ariaona  Republic] 
Tbs  Dat-Cakb  DiuaaiA 

AaiZOMA  IS  WAT  BXHUTD  HI  CHUD  CAKX— CHIL- 
DKXII'S  USUBS  TAKX  BACK  SKAT  »  STATX, 
WITH   WSAK   aaOITLATIOllS   AHD   TOO   UTTLI 


There  are  no  reports  on  file  at  the  State 
Department  of  Health  Services  that  show 
that  any  children  have  died  In  Ariaona's  744 
licensed  day-care  centers. 

That  doesn't  mean  it  couldnt  happen. 

"It  literally  Is  possible  for  something  to  be 
gotng  on  for  one  or  two  months  and  we 
wouldn't  know  about  it,"  said  John  Staf- 
ford, a  DHS  director  who  oversees  day-care 
centers. 

And  it  has  happened  elsewhere.  In  Hous- 
ton, for  example: 

Eight  children  ranging  in  age  from  3  to  5 
have  died  in  Houston  day-care  faculties 
during  the  past  3M  years.  Nearly  aU  of  them 
died  in  day-care  centers  with  histories  of 
ctironic  understaffing. 

The  latest  tragedy  occurred  last  March 
when  3-year-old  Timothy  Escobar  acddent- 
ly  hanged  himself  after  his  Jacket  caught  in 
a  day-care  crater's  playground  slide.  No 
adult  was  watching  him.  In  1982,  33-month- 
old  Sashla  Joleen  Augustine's  esophagus 
bunt  and  her  lungs  collapsed  after  a  Hous- 
ton day-care  center  operator  left  her  sleep- 
ing in  a  van  when  the  temperature  reached 
the  mld-90's. 

But  it's  been  the  sexual  molestations  of 
chUdren  in  day-care  centers  that  have  made 
nationwide  headlines. 

Chilling  Incidences  of  children  being  sexu- 
ally abused  in  day-care  centers  in  New  York 
and  California  have  sharpened  the  aware- 
ness of  frightened  parents  who  want  assur- 
ances that  it  can't  happen  in  Ariaona. 

Death.  Sexual  abuse.  It  Just  can't  happen 
here,  right?  Wrong. 

A  six-week  investigation  by  The  Ariaona 
Republic  into  day-care  centers  hss  shown 
that  no  one— Including  Oov.  Bruce  Babbitt, 
the  Legislature  or  DHS— can  assure  parents 
their  children  will  be  safe  in  day-care  cen- 
ters in  Arizona. 
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Babbitt,  f  ho  admlU  that  "Atimia  Is  way 
behind  in  ^lOd  care,"  dalma  that  the  state 
has  a  "moial  obligation  to  use  ■ovenuncnt 
and  social  agencies"  to  solve  day-oare  prob- 
lems. ' 

However,  his  legislattve  day-«are  padnge 
stops  short  of  the  far-reaching  promlsea  be 
made  last  lall  about  rewarding  good  dajr- 
oent^  with  state  bonusea.  Other 
dn  fingerprinting  day-care  work- 
ers will  be  difficult  to  Impfntnent,  and  their 
ef f ecttvenels  is  arguatde. 

One  dlvdrocd  mother  of  two  boys  irtio 
took  her  children  out  of  an  Ariaona  (tay-care 
center  said  she  dldnt  thtaik  they  had 
enough  to  |do  and  she  worried  about  them 
spending  ss  much  time  there. 

"I  let  ttjelr  dad  have  them.  They  wont 
have  to  bejin  day-care  because  his  new  wife 
doesnt  wotk,"  she  said. 

WhOe  stite  officials  cant  guarantee  chfl- 
dren's  safety,  neither  can  the  day-care  oper- 
ators' prof tsskmal  organiSBtlon,  Artaona  As- 
sociation f 9r  Child  Devdoptnent  and  Educa- 
tion. 

The  groi$Ei'8  director,  Soott  Moffat,  admits 
his  4-yeartold  orgsnlitaltop.  wfaldi  repre- 
sents mo^  than  130  day-«are  centers, 
doesnt  kn9w  how  much  abuse  is  going  on  in 
Artaona  oehters  and  has  no  method  of  cen- 
suring operators  who  could  be  endangering 
children's  $afety. 

"We're  stich  a  young  group  we  dont  have 
one  (ooasare  method)  for  the  moment," 
Moffat  said. 

The  number  of  complaints  about  child 
abuse,  ne^ect,  and  unqwalifted  staffing  fan 
Ariama  ds$r-care  centers  doubled  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1984,  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1983.  Compllants  for  those  four 
months  aldne  went  from  78  to  148. 

Beatrice  I  Moore,  DBB  day-care  hooislng 
chief,  saldlshe  does  not  have  adequate  staff 
to  investigate  all  complainta.  Thoae  listed  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1964  do  not  indode 


It  months  of  vlolatloos  found  by 
charged  with  protecting  the 
safety  of  the  50,000  diUdren  in 
Iters  in  the  state. 

Uetask. 
has  more  investigators  inspect- 
M  same  number  of  diartty  bingo 
than  are  monitoring  <toy-care 


another 
six 

health 
day-care 

ItU 

The 
ingab 
operattonsl 
centers.     I 

"Hoe,  (Aiildren's  issues  in  geooal  have 
taken  a  b4ck  seat.  It's  stfll  potentially  dan- 
gerious  add  abusive,"  said  Arlene  Dulsky. 
president  9f  Upgrading  Pteachocd  Programs. 

Day-care  lnn>eetora  say  they  are  wonled 
about  dtUdrens'  safety  in  some  centers,  but 
one  inspwitor  said  'the  frustrating  thing  is 
we  cant  d4  anything  about  it" 

Qpeeders  on  Ailaima  highways  and  anglers 
who  pull  too  many  fish  from  a  stream  can 
face  stiff  t>enalties.  But  day-care  operatorB 
who  expods  children  to  dangerous  sltuatioas 
are  not  likely  to  be  punished. 

Nearly  tvery  day.  DHS  inspectors  find 
children  lAaylng  on  decrepit  swings,  drink- 
ing from  dirt-crusted  water  fountains  and 
being  left  Uone. 

In  somej  cases,  children  don't  get  enough 
nutritious  [food. 

A  cook  at  one  west  Phooiix  center  used 
only  one  9«imce  can  of  piasa  ..Miae  to  pour 
over  macaroni  for  04  chUdien.  Cooks  in 
other  oei^ers  have  used  a  pound  of  ham- 
burger or  k  single  package  of  hot  dogs  for  as 
manychOftoni. 

If  a  fire  broke  out  in  some  day-care  cen- 
ters, the  Children  would  not  know  what  to 
do.  A  1984  DHS  study  of  109  centers  showed 
that  faQiae  of  some  of  thoae  centers  to 
show  children  how  to  get  out  of  a  burning 
building  "^lace  children  at  risk." 


As  for  abuse,  what  happened  In  New  York 
and  Calif  omla  could  happen  here. 

"OamplalntB  of  chUd  abuse  and  neglect  in 
dtOdcare  oenteis  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent and  serious,"  according  to  a  Decem- 
ber 1994  state  report. 

But  the  same  report  said  that  DHS  staff 
"has  neither  the  time  nor  the  expertise  to 
oonduet  the  type  of  in-dq[>th  Investigation 


The  DHS  study  of  169  centers  reported 
comEOaints  of  children  being  hit.  Jerked,  and 
having  their  mouths  washed  out  with  soap. 
In  other  instances,  there  were  complaints  of 
children  having  their  genitals  bruised  and 
other  forms  of  sexual  molestation. 

Some  of  the  cases  were  verified.  Others 
were  not. 

Gene  Howard,  who  ovosees  Child  Protec- 
tive Sovice  workers  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Security,  said  he  has  a 
"gut  feeling"  that  mcwe  children  are  being 
abused  in  day-care  centers,  but  he  said  no 
one  knows  for  sure. 

"We  don't  have  any  numbeia,"  he  said. 
"We  have  sem  more  reports  of  sexual 
abuse." 

Ihe  inability  of  officials  to  answer  such 
questions  complicates  an  already  serious 
problem. 

Not  only  is  enforcement  of  state  regula- 
tions imitossible  under  current  ooadltions 
for  the  state's  744  licensed  day-care  omters, 
but  there  are  untold  hundreds  of  day-care 
homes  in  which  no  standards  need  to  be 
met 

Babbitt  has  no  plans  to  require  those  day- 
care homes,  which  care  for  four  or  fewer 
children,  to  be  monitored  in  any  way. 

Oidy  1,300  a  fraction  of  the  number  of 
day-care  homes  that  exist  must  meet 
health  and  safety  standards  because  they 
receive  state  payments  for  caring  for  poor 
children. 

Despite  state  officials'  faUure  to  deal  with 
the  day-care  Issue,  there  is  no  question  that 
reforms  are  needed. 

A  member  of  Babbitt's  administratifm, 
Carol  Kamin,  a  rejected  child-care  expert 
said  govonment  officials  have  admitted 
that  how  children  develop  in  their  early 
years  can  shape  their  future. 

"Now  it  is  time  for  the  state  to  pick  up  the 
ball,"  she  said. 

"Shouldnt  we  care  as  much  about  our 
Uds  as  who  is  cutting  our  hair?" 

[Ftom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Jan.  30. 19851 

BEMOUIG  THB  RDI.B 

CBHTBtS  WITH  VIOLATIORS  STAT  IK  ORSATIOR 

THKOUGHOUT  IXHCTHT  HXAKIHGS  FROCXSS 

Ted  MacNdUe  propped  a  plump  elbow  on 
his  littered  desk  and  seoned  mOdly  pusled 
by  two  hours  of  questions  from  reporters 
about  bis  four  day-care  centers  in  the  Phoe- 
nix area. 

"I  think  I  am  running  good  day  care,"  he 


Day-care  center  inspectors  with  the  state 
Department  of  Health  Services  disagree. 
They  have  recommended  that  licenses  be  re- 
voked at  three  of  his  four  centers,  and  the 
fourth  has  been  identified  by  them  as  sub- 
standard. 

MseNeOle  also  faces  other  problems.  In- 
corporation papers  he  fUed  with  the  state 
for  a  company  that  owns  two  of  the  cen- 
ters—a company  in  which  MacNeUle  Is  chief 
executive  of  ficer— have  bem  revoked  by  the 
state  Corporatlmi  Commission. 

liffngthy  license  revocation  proceedings  al- 
ready have  b^un  against  one  of  MacNeille's 
centers.  Magic  Moments,  7831 N.  51st  Ave. 

His  difficulties,  however,  are  not  unique. 


Two  Mesa  day-care  centers  ownns  are 
have  similar  proUems.  The  state  has  began 
Ucense  revocation  proceedings  against  ABC 
Angds  and  Imps,  300  E.  First  St.  and  Or- 
angewood,  935  N.  Orange  St  Both  are  ac- 
cused of  operating  substandard  facilities. 

Those  three  centers  are  among  13  identi- 
fied by  DHS  in  a  Nov.  30  memorandum  as 
having  a  "pattern  of  serious  defldendes  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  license  revoca- 
tion." 

The  defidendes  Include  understaffing, 
unsafe  toys  and  equipment  unsanitary  con- 
ditkms,  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseaset 
and  poor  nutrition  programs. 

An  investigation  into  day-care  centers 
statewide  by  The  Arizona  Republic  showed, 
however,  that  license  revocation  hearings 
can  take  wedu  and  often  occur  only  after  a 
centCT  has  repeatedly  vlidated  health  and 
safety  standards,  sometimes  for  yeara,  or 
has  continually  failed  to  provide  safe  and 
adequate  toys  and  equipment  for  children. 

In  addition  to  the  13  centers  targeted  for 
license  revocation  hearlngB,  DHS  bas  named 
85  other  day-care  centers  throughout  the 
state  that  are  operating  at  what  officials 
call  a  "substandard"  leveL  Most  of  these  are 
In  Maricopa  County.  Fourteen  are  in 
Tucson  and  11  are  located  in  rural  counties. 

Three  of  MacNeille's  oenteia,  inrtnding 
Magic  Moments  on  51st  Avenue,  another 
Magic  Moments  at  5643  S.  Seventh  Ave4 
and  a  Mary  Moppete  at  315  8.  Stapley,  have 
been  issued  provisional  licenses  by  DHS. 

Only  MacNeOle's  111  Rascals,  at  3831  W. 
Northern  Ave.,  has  a  three-year  lieenee.  All 
four  centers,  however,  have  been  found  by 
state  inspectcns  to  be  understaffed  and  to 
have  unsafe  and  dangerous  equipment  dirty 
walls,  bad  plumbing  and  broken  ctfba.  He 
also  has  been  reported  by  inspeetws  for  fail- 
ing to  provide  adequate  food  and  propo- 
toys. 

Last  January,  at  MacNdUe's  Mary  Mop- 
pets in  Mesa,  inspecton  said  they  found 
roaches  inside  the  facility.  They  also  said 
the  building  smelled  of  vomit  and  uriie. 

Althou^  MacNdUe  told  The  Republic 
during  a  recmt  intoview  that  he  has  had 
"no  problem"  with  DHS  inspectma,  he 
dumged  his  mind  after  a  litany  of  vlolatiaos 
at  his  centers  was  read  to  him  from  a  DHS 
fUe. 

"They  (the  inspectors)  have  a  tendency  to 
pick  you  apart"  be  said.  "They're  under  a 
lot  of  pressure.  They  have  to  find  some- 
thing." 

Aa  part  of  the  license  revocation  proceed- 
ings for  Magic  Mommts  on  Slst  Avenue, 
DHS  inspectors  have  compiled  four  type- 
written pages  of  defidendes  between  No- 
vember 1983  and  November  1964. 

The  In^iectors  charged  that  children  at 
the  center  were  left  unattended;  that  the  fa- 
cility was  "seriously"  understaffed;  that 
drinking  fountains  did  not  work;  that  floors 
and  walls  were  dirty;  that  the  food  was  not 
nutritious;  that  baby  bottles  were  not  la- 
beled for  each  toddler  and  that  the  chU- 
dren and  virtually  nothing  to  do. 

At  least  (me  parent  was  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  her  chUd  at  the  Magic  Mo- 
ments center  on  5l8t  Avenue.  Traoey  Yokley 
told  the  Ihe  RepuUlc  that  her  3-year-old 
son.  Joshua,  suffered  a  cut  amt  his  ri^t 
eye  and  complained  of  pains  in  the  back  of 
his  head  after  he  f eU  through  a  loose  board 
on  a  playground  bridge  last  August 

"It  was  three  days  before  I  found  out 
what  happened  to  him,"  YiAley  said.  "They 
said  he  feU  off  the  Jungle  gym.  To  me  faU- 
ing  through  a  wooden  bridge  is  a  lot  differ- 
ent than  falling  off  a  Jungle  gym."  Yokley 
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took  ber  mh  to  aaotlMr  eenter  after  the  in- 


IfaeNeme  acknowledged  tlimt  be  had  to 
repair  the  brtdfe  after  the  child  was  In- 
jured, but  he  Mid  he  did  not  recaU  detalle  of 
the  Incident 

State  Inipectora  have  repeatedly  noted 
that  children  at  the  center  had  too  Uttle  to 
do,  Indudinc  orsantoed  games  or  programs 
to  occupy  their  time. 

In  liareh.  a  DBS  Inspector  said  that  39 
children,  tnclwdtng  4-year-old8,  were  on  the 
plajrground  with  only  one  attendant. 

Hie  age  of  the  youngest  child  in  the 
group  determines  bow  many  staff  members 
must  superrlae.  In  this  case,  because  4-year- 
olds  were  preeent.  DH8  regulations  required 
one  staM  member  for  eadi  30  children. 

The  inspector  said  the  children  were 
"wandering  In  and  out  of  the  building  and 
those  In  the  play  area  bad  nothing  specific 
to  do.  At  least  two  scuffles  broke  out  be- 
tween young  boys." 

When  asked  about  the  incident,  MacNeille 
said  such  problems  occur  when  attendants 
dont  show  up  for  work. 

Tokley's  son  was  one  of  the  children  who 
had  UtUe  to  do. 

"Weeks  would  pass  and  be  would  bring 
home  only  one  paper  he  had  colored  on," 
she  said. 

MacNeille  denies  that  he  does  not  have 
sufficient  programs  for  the  children  in  his 
care.  Be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
does  not  "have  a  lot  of  stnictured  activity 
for  school-age  kids.  They've  had  that  all 
day.  They  arent  here  to  get  taught." 

Susan  Lefebvre.  director  of  the  Arlaona 
Association  for  Supportive  Child  Care,  said 
her  group  recommends  that  children  be  pro- 
vided with  activities  after  schooL 

"They  need  something  to  balance  out 
their  day."  she  said. 

ICacNeOle  blames  problems  at  the  51st 
Avoiue  center  cm  a  series  of  Inept  directors. 
One.  he  said,  allowed  the  staff  "to  run  all 
over  her". 

Staff  members  refused  to  clean  rooms  and 
do  other  tasks  under  the  former  director,  he 


There  have  been  four  directors  at  the 
center  since  April,  including  one  he  recently 
hired.  He  said  be  plans  to  move  the  center 
tai  ICay  Into  a  new  leased  facility. 

Asked  if  the  center's  physical  plant  was 
substandard,  he  said:  "That  center  is." 

ICacNeOle's  other  Magic  Momenta  and  the 
Mary  Moppeta  center  <»  Stapley  in  Mesa 
also  have  been  dted  repeatedly  by  DBS  for 
Inadequate  staffing,  poor  programs  and 
dirty  conditions. 

MacNeUle  said  he  is  most  proud  of  L'il 
Rascals,  where  a  bulletin  board  In  the  lobby 
shows  a  note  from  parenta  praising  the 
center. 

"I  Just  love  it  here,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  cut 
above  the  other  centers." 

DBS  Inspectors  agree  that  MacNeille  is 
doing  a  better  Job  at  Ul  Rascals  than  his 
other  oenten. 

But  Unda  Nelson,  whose  sons,  Joshua,  5, 
and  Adam.  3.  attended  the  center  for  18 
months,  said  she  "would  do  anything  to 
dose  Ted  down." 

She  said  the  children  "were  out  of  con- 
trol" and  the  center  was  understaffed. 

In  April,  she  said  she  saw  a  3-year-old  girl 
run  Into  the  middle  of  Northern  Avenue, 
while  MacNeffle  was  sitting  at  the  front 
desk  near  the  door.  A  telephone  repairman 
took  the  child  bade  Inside,  according  to  a 
document  on  file  at  DBS. 

The  document  reporta  that  MacNeille  said 
be  saw  the  girl  leave  the  center  with  an- 


other mother  and  said  he  "assumed"  the 
mother  was  taking  that  child  and  her  own. 

Bowever.  when  asked  about  the  incident 
by  reporters,  he  sakl  the  child  darted  out  of 
the  center  after  her  own  mother  and  got 
only  as  far  as  the  parking  lot. 

"We  were  on  her  tall."  he  said,  adding.  "It 
happens  all  the  time." 

Be  also  admitted  to  DBS  Inspectors  that 
he  asked  Nelson  to  take  her  boys  to  another 
center  after  she  rrwnplalned  about  him. 

MacNeille's  difficulties  extend  beyond 
problems  with  DBS  inspections. 

On  Aug.  10.  his  articles  of  incorporation 
for  Mission  Management  Systems  Inc.  were 
revoked  by  the  Arteona  Corporation  Com- 
mission. The  o(»ipany  owns  L*Q  Rascals  and 
the  Magic  Momenta  on  Seventh  Avenue. 

Joan  Drake,  the  commission's  incorporat- 
ing division  director,  said  the  artldes  were 
revoked  because  MacNeille  faOed  to  fUe  his 
annual  financial  statement 

MacNeille  said  he  did  not  know  the  artl- 
des had  been  revoked  imtll  he  was  told  by 
reporters,  sasring,  "111  ask  my  accountant 
about  It" 

Bowever,  Drake  said  Mission  Management 
was  notified  60  days  before  ita  charter  was 
revoked— and  that  the  warning  was  sent  to 
MacNeille's  center  on  Stapley. 

MacNeille  has  untU  Feb.  10  to  reinstate 
the  corporation. 

Edith  Ruggle's  Orangewood  day-care 
center  is  cradled  in  the  crook  of  a  cul-de-sac 
amid  a  duster  of  apartmenta  near  Mesa  Lu- 
theran BospitaL 

Ruggles,  who  has  owned  the  center  for 
three  years,  said  she  is  angry  and  confused 
over  a  DBS  effort  to  revoke  her  license. 

"I'm  going  to  fight  it,"  she  said  during  an 
interview  conducted  in  a  diildrens'  bath- 
room, the  only  private  place  in  the  center. 

An  Oct  15  letter  from  Beatrice  Moore, 
DBS  chief  of  day-care  licensing,  to  John 
Stafford,  head  of  health-care  licensure,  said 
the  cmter  has  "had  a  pattern  of  non-oom- 
pllance  particularly  in  the  area  of  staffing, 
nutrition.  lack  of  equipment  unsafe  equip- 
ment and  exita  blocked." 

Moore  sent  a  letter  to  Ruggles  In  May,  in- 
forming her  of  the  center's  def  icl«xdes. 

Reporta  of  10  visita  made  to  the  center 
after  the  warning  letter  continue  to  show 
"serious  staff  and  nutritional  defldendes." 

A  list  of  defldendes  at  the  center  between 
April  1963  and  last  October  Indude  broken 
high  chairs,  a  leaking  urinal,  unattended 
toddlers  In  broken  high  chairs,  carpet  fQthy, 
broken  toys  and  inadequate  serving  por- 
tions. 

Ruggles  said  during  a  January  Interview 
that  she  has  changed  her  menu  repeatedly 
to  satisfy  surveyors  snd  has  replaced  high 
chairs  and  toys. 

Ber  daughter.  Sheila  Scharits,  who  works 
at  the  center,  said  she  Is  also  confused  by 
the  state's  action. 

"As  soon  as  we  feel  everything  is  fine,  it's 
not  fine."  she  said. 

She  also  criticised  DBS  inq>ectois  for  not 
induding  reasons  for  defldendes  on  report 
forms  that  appear  in  the  public  fUe.  The 
form  indudes  a  space  for  a  "plan  of  correc- 
tion and  commenta  by  center  operators." 

Scharita  called  surveyors  "picky"  and  said 
that  "one  never  agrees  with  the  other." 

Lucinda  Reed,  a  DBS  surveyor,  said  she 
has  shown  Ruggles  copies  of  reporta  by  pre- 
vious surveyors. 

"They  aU  show  the  same  things,"  Reed 
said. 

Ruggles  is  not  convinced  that  her  center 
should  be  dosed. 


"I  cant  believe  I  am  doing  anything 
wrong."  she  sakL  "No  child  has  ever  been 
hurt  at  my  center." 

Ber  file  shows  no  reporta  of  injured  chil- 
dren. 

One  comer  of  the  front  yard  of  ABC 
Angels  and  Imps  is  Uttered  with  broken 
diunks  of  concrete  block. 

The  center's  owners,  the  Apostolic  Bible 
Church  next  door  and  Leveta  Abbott  have 
been  dted  frequently  over  the  past  four 
years  for  providing  an  unsafe  environment 
for  children. 

Pictures  taken  by  a  DBS  inspector  during 
a  construction  project  in  1983  show  stacks 
of  blocks,  scaffolding,  a  ladder  and  other 
construction  materials  on  the  playground. 
The  pictures  showed  a  hose  belag  used  to 
fill  a  kitchen  sink  and  cracker  crumbs  under 
a  table  used  to  change  diapers. 

Even  after  an  August  1080  fire  in  a  fur- 
nace room  attached  to  the  omter.  pictures 
showed  that  exit  doors  were  blocked  by  a 
baby's  baslnette. 

Although  Abbott  refuses  to  sign  inspec- 
tion reports,  she  acknowledges  that  she  has 
had  problems  with  her  center. 

In  a  Sept  37  letter,  she  promised  DBS  in- 
spectors that  she  had  made  changes  that  "I 
believe  will  be  a  benefit  to  our  center.  I 
think  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  changes 
we  are  making." 

Two  months  later,  DBS  inspectors  found 
pages  of  regulation  violations,  induding  no 
heat  In  the  infant  room,  a  drafty  floor,  inad- 
equate toys  and  activities,  an  insecure  fence, 
and  a  water  fountain  that  ditbit  work. 

In  February  1984,  an  Inspector  described 
the  center  as  "chaotic— all  the  kids  could  do 
was  run  around." 

Abbott  has  also  been  dted  by  DBS  Insepc- 
tors  for  falling  to  have  a  director  on  the 
premises  at  all  times. 

When  two  reporters  and  a  photographer 
visited  the  coiter  in  early  January,  a  woman 
said  Abbott  who  is  listed  on  the  license  as 
owner/director,  was  not  at  the  center  and 
no  assistant  director  was  there.  DBS  regula- 
tions require  a  director  or  someone  desig- 
nated as  a  director  to  be  at  the  center  at  all 
times. 

One  attendant  cared  for  a  few  children  in 
a  large  room  at  the  front  of  the  center  and 
another  woman,  who  said  she  had  started 
work  at  the  center  only  a  few  hours  earlier, 
was  alone  with  five  Infanta  In  the  nursery. 

DBS  regulations  require  that  new  workers 
be  supervised. 

When  a  reporter  called  the  next  day  to  ar- 
range an  interview  with  Abbott,  a  child  an- 
swered the  office  phone.  When  an  adult 
came  to  the  phone,  she  said  neither  Abbott, 
nor  a  designated  director  were  at  the  center. 

Abbott's  license  expired  Nov.  30.  It  has 
not  been  renewed.  DBS  regulations  allow 
centers  with  expired  licenses  to  continue  op- 
erating while  license-revocation  proceedings 
are  pending. 

When  initially  contacted  for  comment  on 
the  center's  violations,  Abbott  refused. 

"I'm  having  enough  problems  without 
having  problems  with  the  press." 

Wamrk  Dat-Cass  DnucioK 

MUST  Bl  OVn  11,  HAVK  mOH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA. 

SOMX       "QCALirriMO       EznamicK"— AifD 

THAT'S  ALL 

There's  nothing  difficult  about  becoming 
a  day-care  center  director  in  Ariiona. 
Anyone  31  years  of  age  or  older  with  a  high 
school  diploma  snd  a  couple  of  years  of 
"qualifying    experience"    can    oversee    the 
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of  chl^lren.  all  of  irtion  aic  In  their 
formative  yAars. 

Day-care  qenter  employees  who  often  are 
called  "teacheis"  at  the  center— need  only 
be  18  and  itoriUng  toward  a  high-achoid  di- 
ploma. 

"Most  of  ithe  comidalnta  I  get  are  from 
parenta  contolalning  about  untrained  work- 
ers and  their  questionable  praettoea— shak- 
ing and  yelUng  at  kids,  for  ezamiile.''  said 
Scott  Moffat,  director  of  the  Ariaona  Asso- 
ciation for  Child  Developtnent  and  Educa- 
tion, a  day-i^we  ownen'  lobbying  group. 

State  regulations  have  no  lofty  rules  re- 
quiring dayfcare  operators  to  have  degrees 
in  early  childhood  development  or  even 
business  managemmt 

"Qualifying  experience"  on  a  state  De- 
partment of  Bealth  Services'  apidleatkm  for 
a  day-care  oirectorshlp  is  considered  "work- 
ing directly!  with  a  group  of  diildren  as  a 
paid  staff  person  or  volunteer  during  a  spec- 
ified time  ptelod." 

The  expedience  must  be  obtained  either  in 
a  day-care  i^ter  or  a  "situation  reasonably 
comparaUe  thereto."  What  that  situatlan 
might  be  is  undear.  Teaching  experience 
qualifies.  Heme  babysitting  does  not 

There  is  no  required  training  for  workers. 
Training  provided  by  the  state  is  "minimal." 
Boyd  Dovei.  deputy  DBS  director,  has  ad- 
mitted. 

Child-care  experta  say  parenta  must  stop 
believing  that  anyone  can  take  care  of  their 
children. 

Adequate  training  of  workers  who  are  for 
children  in  day-care  centers  10  hours  a  day 
is  Just  as  ifiportant  as  changing  Ariiona's 
woefully  inadequate  staffing  requirements, 
said  Carol  Kamin.  executive  director  of  the 
Governor's  Cotindl  on  Children.  Youth  and 
Families. 

"We  tend  ko  think  anyone  can  take  care  of 
kids,"  Kamm  said.  "After  all.  anyone  can  be 
a  mother  oija  father." 

Jolly  Kuui.  director  of  the  non-profit 
Olendale  Child  Development  Center,  ex- 
pressed the;  same  sentimenta  to  Gov.  Bruce 
Babbitt  during  a  December  tour  of  ber 
center 

"To  i  donTt  get  born  knowing  what  to  do 
with  babies/'  she  said. 

Babbitt  Asked  whether  nine  hours  of 
training  thkt  was  required  for  woricers  in 
state  Department  of  Ecwnomlc  Security- 
qualified  oehters  was  sufficient 

"If  you've  got  an  IB-year-old  kid  and  all 
she  has  to  do  to  work  Is  not  have  a  conta- 
gious disease,  no,"  Kush  reidled. 

Unta  last  year,  DE8  contracted  with  the 
Assodationi  of  Supportive  Child  Care  and 
Tucson  Aailidatlon  of  ChOd  Care  to  moni- 
tor centers  ;that  receive  a  state  subskiy  for 
low-income  children. 

But  state  officials  said  the  contract  was 
withdrawn  because  the  money  was  needed 
to  oontinua  paying  the  subsidies.  In  addi- 
tion, they;  acknowledged  that  day-care 
center  operators  resisted  bdng  inspected  by 
both  the  sttite  Department  of  Health  Serv- 
ices and  DI|3. 

Whfle  DBS  requires  no  training  of  day- 
care center  workers  or  operators.  DBS  offi- 
cials stipulate  that  peoide  have  training  In 
child  develdpment  and  discipline  in  order  to 
run  day-care  homea. 

Day-care  joenteis  provide  care  for  five  or 
mora  children,  and  can  be  hicated  in  a  build- 
ing or  a  private  home.  Day-care  home  opera- 
tors, however,  are  iienntttad  to  tend  no 
more  than  (our  unrelated  diildren  in  their 


About  1 JOO  such  homes  are  certified  by 
DES  to  receive  state  day-care  paymenta  for 
low-income  families. 


Tboae  1.300  homes,  whldi  care  for  four  or 
fewer  children  each,  must  meet  stiff er  regu- 
latloos  in  some  cases  than  the  744  day-care 
centers  caring  for  60.000  children. 

For  day-eare<enter  woriteis.  Arisona's  re- 
qulrementa  compare  pomly  to  those  in 
other  statea. 

In  several  other  states,  center  directors 
must  have  college  educations  Including  a 
specified  number  of  houn  or  degrees.  Day- 
care workets  must  meet  other  standards. 

For  example,  according  to  a  1983  mpari 
on  minimum  standards  for  day-care  centers 
pubUshed  by  the  National  Association  for 
ChUd  Care  Management.  New  York's  mini- 
mum requirement  for  a  cent«  director  Is  a 
bachelor's  degree.  Staff  members  must  meet 
several  combinations  of  education  and  expe- 
rience requlmnenta  to  qualify. 

Requlrementa  range  from  having  a  New 
Yoik  tearhing  certificate  and  two  years  of 
experience  to  an  associates  degree  plus  four 
years  of  experience. 

Few  states  are  worse  than  Arizona,  the 
study  Shows,  but  KentuAy  requires  only 
that  day-care  w(»keis  be  older  than  16. 
There  are  no  requlrementa  for  center  direc- 
tors. 

Kamin  said  the  public  has  resisted 
dianges  in  DBS  regulatims  that  would  re- 
quire atiffer  requlrementa  for  day-care  oper- 
ators and  workers.  But  they  do  not  resist 
the  Idea  of  forcing  elaborate  qualifications 
on  people  who  cut  and  curl  their  hair. 

"If  you're  a  cosmetologist,  you  have  to 
have  a  license."  she  said.  "Somebody's  decid- 
ed that  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  pubUc 
to  require  these.  Should  we  care  as  much 
about  our  kids  as  who  Is  cutting  our  hair?" 

Even  basic  reading  and  writing  skills 
among  the  staff  of  some  centos  seems  to  be 
lacking. 

One  Phoenix  day-care  center's  required 
statement  of  policies  and  procedures,  on  fQe 
with  DBS.  is  replete  with  grammatical 
errors  and  misspeUings. 

Days  of  the  week  were  not  capitalized. 
"Senoe"  was  written  instead  of  since;  "re- 
spoooe"  instead  of  response;  "appone"  in- 
stead of  upon:  "beoouse"  instead  of  because; 
and  "writtlng."  with  the  second  "t"  sp- 
peared  at  least  twice  in  the  document 

Bfforta  by  Arizona  officials  to  enforce 
even  the  state's  low  day-care  worker  stand- 
ards are  questimably  effective. 

Center  directors  must  only  complete  a 
two-page  form  aaldng  whether  they  are  ad- 
dicted to  drugs  or  alcohol,  have  engaged  In 
chOd  abuse  or  sexual  mlsoMMluct  ot  have 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  crime  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude.  The  form  Is  not 
chewed  for  accuracy. 

They  also  must  list  three  perxmal  and 
three  professional  ref nences.  but  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  who  can  be  listed. 

In  examining  dcaens  of  DBS  fUes  on  day- 
care centers.  The  Arizona  Republic  found 
center  directon  who  had  listed  doee  rela- 
tives such  as  father  or  daughter,  neighbors 
and  friends  as  character  references. 

In  one  case,  the  person  applying  for  the 
directorship  of  a  center  listed  his  psycho- 
therapist as  a  reference. 

The  psychotherapist  said  on  the  recom- 
mendatlon  fonn  that  he  had  only  known 
the  applicant  a  "limited  time.  One  or  two 
counseling  sessions."  Yet  the  psychothera- 
pist also  answered  "yes"  to  a  question 
a^ing  whether  the  applicant  was  qualified 
to  be  a  center  manager. 

The  debate  over  qualifications  for  day- 
care workers  comes  down  simply  to  money. 

Some  government  officials  srgue  that  day- 
care   cmter    owners    should    spend    more 


money  to  train  workers  and  pay  hitfier 
wages  to  attract  better  qualified  people. 

But  day-care  operat<»s  say  the  parenta 
will  have  to  bear  the  cost  for  training  a 
transient  work  force. 

Increastaig  salaries  from  $3  J5  an  hour  to 
$5  or  $8  an  hour  would  boost  the  cost  of 
day-care  from  the  average  of  M.50  a  day  to 
$13  or  $13  a  day.  Moffat  said. 

"We've  got  tons  <rf  eariy  child-care  profes- 
simials  available,  but  they  are  too  expen- 
sive." he  said. 

The  high  turnover  rate  among  day-care 
workers— estimated  to  be  one-third  every  stz 
months— predudes  extensive,  often  expen- 
sive training.  Moffat  said. 

"Face  It:  The  hiilieat  they  are  going  to 
make  Is  $5  per  hour  tai  this  Job."  Moffat 
said.  "It's  usually  stopgap  untfl  they  find 
something  dae." 

Day-care  experta  report  that  it  Is  more 
difficult  to  find  help  when  the  •««"«»««y  Is 
honmlng  because  worken  can  find  better 
minimum-wage  Jobs  with  less  stress  than  In 
day-care  centos. 

Kamin  said  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
training  dilemma  could  lie  in  the  ChUd  De- 
velopment Associstf  certificate,  offered 
through  Central  Ariaooa  College.  The  cer- 
tificate requires  35  credit  hours  of  either 
classroom  or  on-the-job  training.  Tuition  at 
CAC  Is  $15  per  credit  hour. 

Some  centers  pay  for  .the  training.  Kamin 
said,  but  the  cost— at  least  $535— is  not  real- 
istic for  small  operators. 

Evoi  if  workers  attain  the  certificate, 
they  are  stUl  caught  in  an  industry  which 
generally  pays  only  the  minlmiim  wage. 

Some  centers  not  only  require  additional 
training  for  their  workos.  but  pay  for  It 

Daybridge.  a  nationwide  chain  with  seven 
centos  in  Ariaaoa,  pays  for  continuing 
training.  Inchidlng  CDAs.  said  Dorothy 
Saimkeah,  Daybridge  district  ■"■"«>—•  for 
Ariaona. 

She  said  each  cento  Is  also  staffed  with 
five  state-cotified  teadiers.  But  she  admita 
that  costa  of  the  training  are  psssrrl  on  to 
parents.  Charges  at  the  Daybridge  centers 
nm  between  $55  and  $81  a  we^  or  about 
$15-$18  more  than  average. 

Tami  Pelfrey,  a  motho  of  two  diOdren 
who  had  been  in  day  care,  said  she  took 
them  to  a  cento  with  whidi  she  was  rlliisst 
isfied  because  she  conkl  not  afford  to  pay 
hltfio  rates. 

"I  thought  I  had  to  take  them  there  be- 
cause I  oouldnt  afford  anymore."  she  said. 
Bo  day-care  cento  charged  $40  a  we^. 

The  state's  nde  in  assuring  good,  afford- 
able day-care  is  undear.  BabMtt  scorns  the 
idea  of  subsidizing  the  care  Ux  all  children 
in  day  care. 

For  example,  be  said.  "I  shouldn't  get  a 
subsidy." 

Babbitt's  two  sons  are  cared  for  afto 
school  by  a  babysitter. 

CHOOSnNi  THX  BIORT  DAT  CABS 

No  matto  how  government  regulates  day- 
care centers,  the  best  watdidogs  are  par- 
ents, child-care  expota  say.  But  many  par- 
enta dont  know  what  to  look  for  iriien  they 
shop  around  f  <»-  a  day-care  center. 

The  following  Is  a  checklist  of  things  to 
look  for  in  a  day-care  cmter.  It  is  taken 
from  a  booklet  published  by  Upgrading  Pre- 
school Programa,  a  group  of  about  55  day- 
care centers. 

The  day-care  cento  you  chose  should 
have  the  following: 

Equipment  Inside  and  out  that  is  whole, 
sturdy  and  easy  for  children  to  use. 

Enough  space  to  avoid  ovo-crowding. 
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AttnctiTO.  eooifortable.  neat  and  unclut- 
tered aantNiDDdiiigt. 

Cileeii  bethraone.  with  eaay-to-reach  fau- 
eeta.  aoep  and  paper  towels. 

Ifutrtttoua  meals  and  posted  menus. 

Cof«red   UchU    and   sockets,    protected 


A  ieiiaistci  place  (or  ill  children. 

Nap  ammements  that  are  quiet  and  com- 
fortable. 

Varied  activities  that  are  planned  with 
materials  ready  and  available  to  children. 

Individual  help  for  children  who  need  it. 

Activities  that  meet  individual  leamlnc 
needs  of  the  children. 

Programs  that  five  chUdrai  an  opportuni- 
ty to  make  dfrlskms  and  solve  problems. 

Respect  for  the  lancuage  and  culture  of 
each  chad. 

Clean  playground  areas  that  have  equip- 
ment In  good  repair. 

Aooessible  drinking  water. 

Emergency  procedures  that  are  planned 
and  posted  with  numbers  by  a  teleph<nie. 
and  an  emergency  card  for  each  child. 

UPP  also  stresses  the  importance  of  par- 
entt  eiamlning  the  fUes  kept  by  the  state 
Department  of  Health  Services  on  each  li- 
censed day-care  center. 

The  files  are  available  at  the  Office  of 
Child  Day-Care  Licensing.  411 N.  24th  St. 

A  JOLLT  Placs  To  B> 

SJtfiaiS  TOUT  OLDnMLB  CBfTBl  FOB  RICH 
qUAUTT  or  OAT  CAai 

Jolly  Kush  waved  a  plastic  bunny  in  front 
of  an  infant's  face  in  a  baby  swing,  then 
quickly  hkl  it  behind  the  chOd. 

The  infant  ignored  the  bunny  but  trained 
his  eyes  on  Kush.  who  was  crouching  in 
front  of  him. 

"That's  normaL"  she  said.  "But  if  in  two 
months  he  dldnt  start  wondering  where  it 
then  we'd  be  looking  for  something 


Kush  was  demonstrating  for  Gov.  Bruce 
Babtottt  one  of  the  things  she  believes  sets 
her  non-profit  day-care  center  apart  from 
sane  others. 

She  saM  the  staff  at  the  Olendale  ChUd 
Development  Center  works  to  stimulate  in- 
fants. In  addition,  she  said  the  center's  nu- 
trition program  includes  introducing  new 
foods  to  the  children  each  week. 

Bsbbttt  called  it  "a  wonderful  example  of 
what  day  care  should  be." 

The  governor  visited  the  center  last  fall  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  drum  up  support  for 
day-care  center  reform. 

Kuah's  center  was  the  only  one  he  visited. 

During  the  governor's  visit.  Kush  talked  a 
mUe  a  minute  about  day  care  in  general  and 
her  center  sperifkally  as  she  lead  the  gover- 
nor and  his  aides  through  the  fadllty. 
housed  in  a  church. 

Kush's  center  is  touted  by  day-care  ex- 
perts as  one  of  many  good  centers  in  the 


Mtt.  "Even  when  thinsi  are  not  going  well, 
it's  good  for  tb**" 

"I  can  say  that  they  (DBS  inspectors) 
probably  think  we're  good  and  put  us  m  the 
bottom  of  the  list  (of  centers  to  be  inspect- 
ed). But  that's  no  excuse." 

DBS  has  six  people  to  inspect  744  Ucenaed 
day-care  f adllUes  statewide. 

Kuah's  center,  located  in  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  at  7103  N.  68th  Drive  in 
Olendale.  was  established  16  years  ago  by 
five  churches  of  the  Olendale  Ecumenical 
Pariah  to  provide  good  day-care  for  chQ- 
dren. 

Kush,  director  for  15  year*,  is  an  outspo- 
ken proponent  of  stricter  state  day-care  reg- 
ulations more  frequent  inspections,  limits 
on  the  number  of  children  who  can  be 
grouped  together  and  training  for  workers. 

All  that,  she  said,  can  be  done  without 
spending  a  lot  of  money. 

But  Kush  acknowledged  that  her  center 
receives  contributions— both  money  and  in- 
idnd  services— fr«n  the  churches  that 
founded  it.  For  example,  the  center  does  not 
pay  rent  in  the  church. 

In  addition,  she  actively  recruiU  the  help 
of  civic  organixatlmis.  and  her  daily  charge 
of  911  is  91.50  above  the  statewide  average. 
Kush's  license  aUows  her  to  care  for  up  to 
85  children.  She  said  she  aims  to  have  one 
staff  member  for  every  five  children.  State 
regulations  allow  as  many  as  25  school-age 
children  to  be  in  one  group  with  one  staffer. 
Kush's  old  but  cheery  center  has  no  tele- 
vision set.  no  high  chairs,  and  no  walkers. 

She  described  such  typical  day-care  center 
props  ss  "passive  things." 

Kush's  facility  lacked  the  smell  of  urine 
and  disinfectant  found  in  some  other  cen- 
ters. Toys  appeared  to  be  plentiful. 

Kush  proudly  trooped  Babbitt  and  his 
aides  through  a  spotless  child-siae  bath- 
room. 

Later  during  the  tour,  when  one  infant 
cried,  he  was  immediately  soothed  by  the  at- 
tendant. 

Klsh  acknowledged  that  she  has  a  run- 
ning battle  with  state  DBS  inspectors  be- 
cause she  said  she  believes  infants  and  tod- 
dlers should  mingle  with  other  children— 
particularly  if  siblings  are  involved.  Howev- 
er. DHS  regulations  do  not  allow  Infante 
and  older  children  to  be  cared  for  in  the 
same  group. 

She  said  she  has  compromised  by  dividing 
her  preschool  age  room  from  the  infant  and 
toddler  room  with  a  gate. 

During  Babbitt's  visit,  thirteen  2-year-olds 
sat  quietly  at  two  chOd-aiaed  round  tables  as 
three  staff  members  served  them  their 
afternoon  snack— chips,  salsa  and  Juke. 

The  children's  behavior.  Kush  said,  dis- 
pels the  myth  that  children  in  the  "terrible 
won't  behave. 


A  review  of  Ite  file  at  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Servlcea  shows  few  viola- 
tioos  of  state  and  health  standards.  A  visit 
tqr  DBS  inspectors  in  October  1968  revealed 
unlocked  rifning  materials,  several  pieces 
of  playpoand  equipment  that  needed  sand- 
ing and  painting,  and  records  that  could  not 
be  located. 

Two  months  later,  an  inspection  showed 
that  the  violations  had  been  corrected  or  re- 
pairs were  under  way. 

During  Babbitt's  visit.  Kush  said  she  wss 
not  pleaaed  that  her  last  DHS  inspection 
had  been  a  year  earlier. 

"It's  good  for  my  staff  to  know  someone's 
coming  in  looking  at  them."  she  told  Bab- 


CmLSKKM  DOK'T  VOTX 
BAaaiTT  SLAMXS  LMlSLATUaX  FOB  FAILUaX  TO 

FBovnia  nnma  roa  dat-caxb  PBOOBAiaciiio 

Am  BBOULATIOM 

"There  were  no  toys.  The  situation  was 
chaotic.  Children  were  running,  pushing, 
crying. 

"The  baby  was  awake  in  a  crib.  No  toys. 
Strong  smell  of  dirty  diapers.  The  baby  re- 
ceived no  attention. 

"Still  no  program.  All  the  kids  could  do 
was  run  around." 

Scenes  similar  to  this  one  described  last 
February  by  a  state  inspector  at  ABC 
Angels  and  Imps,  a  Mesa  day-care  center, 
are  common  in  Arixona. 

The  Arizona  RejnMU  Investigation 
showed  that  this  sorry  scene  has  been  re- 


peated hundreds  of  times  in  day-care  cen- 
ters throughout  the  state.  Youngsters  are 
being  warehoused  in  some  centers  for  more 
than  10  hours  a  day.  often  with  nothing  to 
do  but  e^  sleep  and  watch  television. 

Leveta  Abbott,  director  of  ABC  Angels 
and  Impa.  refuses  to  comment  on  conditions 
at  her  center,  which  has  been  earmarked  for 
dosure  by  the  state  Department  of  Health 
Services. 

Oov.  Bruce  Babbitt  admite  that  state  offi- 
cials have  failed  to  do  an  adequate  Job  in 
overseeing  day-care  centers.  As  a  resiilt,  he 
said,  parente  cannot  be  assured  that  the 
center  to  which  they  take  their  child  will 
provide  safe  or  adequate  care. 

He  has  called  some  of  the  state's  744  day- 
care centers  little  more  than  "kid  corrals." 
and  he  blames  the  situation  on  state  law- 
makers, who  he  says  have  not  hired  enough 
inspectors  or  provided  enough  money  to 
assure  quality  programming. 

"ChUdren  dont  vote,"  Babbitt  said, 
adding  that  they  have  neither  a  lobby  nor 
the  clout  to  force  necessary  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand.  Babbitt's  sudden  at- 
tention to  children's  issues  surfaced  only 
late  last  year.  Despite  broad  promises  of 
ds^-care  reform  last  fall.  Babbitt  already 
had  gutted  his  legislative  package  of  those 
features  even  before  the  Legislature  con- 
vened in  January. 

And  even  that  remodeled  package  Is  ex- 
pected to  spark  lusty  battles  over  the  state's 
role  in  day  care. 

There  is  little  disagreement  among  state 
officials  over  the  need  to  improve  day  care. 

A  survey  conducted  late  last  year  by  DBS 
of  169  centers  shows  that  55  of  them  pro- 
vide only  a  "custodial  environment"  of  free 
play  and  television  watching.  Another  74 
centers  were  considered  average,  providing 
appropriate  activities  for  children  but  with 
only  »w<n«m*i  training  of  their  workers. 

Only  40  of  the  surveyed  centers  provided 
"innovative"  programming  for  children  and 
hinged  their  hiring  practices  cm  the  willing- 
ness of  workers  to  undergo  constant  train- 
ing. 

Babbitt  launched  a  well-orchestrated 
effort  to  drum  up  legislative  support  for  im- 
proved centers.  For  the  first  time,  he  began 
to  speak  about  the  needs  of  children  in  day- 
care centers.  Be  hinted  at  a  92  million  to  93 
million  plan  that  would  allow  the  state  to 
rate  day-care  centers  and  pay  bonuses  to 
centers  that  did  a  good  Job  of  stimulating 
cliUdren  in  their  care. 

But  the  governor  has  retreated  substan- 
tially from  that  position.  Bis  day-care  pro- 
gramming padcage  to  be  debated  this  ses- 
sion includes  a  proposal  to  use  only  9250.000 
to  hire  six  to  12  more  DBS  staffers  to  train 
day-care  workers. 

Part  of  the  plan  includes  linking  day-care 
center  programs  with  Immunisation  and 
early  childhood  development  efforte  in 
public  schools. 

The  Babbitt  package  does  not  address 
what  would  happen  if  a  day-care  center  op- 
erator refused  offers  of  help. 

Babbit's  day-care  recommendations  also 
include  sdding  more  inspectors  to  the  state 
dmr-care  staff:  Implementing  fingerprinting 
and  background  checks  of  day-care  workers; 
guaranteeing  parente  access  to  day-care  cen- 
ters: and  establishing  fines  for  centers  that 
do  not  meet  state  regulations. 

Bob  Wise.  a.  Babbitt  aide  overseeing  the 
child-care  legislation,  said  the  plan  to  pay 
bonuses  to  better  day-care  centers  was 
scrapped  after  officials  admitted  they 
wouldn't  know  how  to  rate  day-care  pro- 
gramming. 
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"Tou  probably  would  eod  up  mending       "None  of  those  (social)  programs  got  any- 
money  Just  to  subaidiae  already  weak  pro-    where,"  she  said,  explaining  that  money  was 

tl^t  that  year  and  agencies  were  told  not 
to  seek  additional  staff . 

"What,  they  needed  was  not  necessarily 
what  they  got" 

lindeman.  Senate  assistant  majority 
leader,  predicted  that  lawmakers  this  year 
will  approve  Babbitt's  budget  request  for 
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grams."  Wis*  said. 

Be  called  she  staff-training  plan  a  "first 
step"  toward  improving  day-care  programs. 

But  even  (hat  plan  is  expected  to  trigger 
opposition  f#am  lawmakers  who  oppose  fur- 
ther regulafion  of  day-care  centers.  Wise 


to  make   his 


Babbitt  akwrently  failed 
point  to  staqe  lawmakers. 

Reoomm^datlons  issued  this  month  by 
the  Joint  Legislative  Budget  Committee, 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  forming  the  state's 
next  budgett  ignored  mudi  of  Babbitt's  day- 
care prograiiL 

The  JLBC  recommended  no  increase  in 
the  numbet^of  day-care  inspectors,  and 
threw  out  Babbitt's  recommendation  for 
9260.000  fori  hiring  additional  DBS  staffers 
to  train  daycare  workers. 

Boyd  Dover.  DBS  deputy  director,  ac- 
knowledges Uiat  his  agency  has  been  unable 
to  insure  ^lildren's  health  and  safety  In 
day-care  ceitters.  And  he  admite  that  train- 
ing provided  to  day-care  center  workers  by 
his  staff  is  "bnly  minimal." 

Currently^  six  DBB  inspectors,  who  survey 
and  license  the  state's  744  centers,  also  are 
req>onslble  for  holding  workshops  to  train 
workers.  The  inspectors  say  their  workloads 
make  it  nearly  impossible  to  train  anyone. 

Part  of  I  Babbitt's  package  includes 
9136,000  to  ladd  five  more  inspectors,  a  su- 
pervisor and  a  typist  to  the  UBS  dn^Kan  li- 
censing dhriiion.  The  additional  staff  would 
bring  the  number  of  centers  each  must  in- 
spect fnmi  124  to  07,  still  27  more  than  sug- 
gested in  gtgdelines  written  by  the  UJS.  De- 
partment ofl  Bealth  and  Buman  Services. 

The  inv>4ctlon  staff  has  not  changed 
since  1076.  when  there  were  six  inspectors 
to  monitor  443  day-care  oentera. 

Despite  the  requested  doubling  of  his  in- 
spection staff.  Dover  admitted  that  DBS 
will  sUU  be  inutble  to  do  an  adequate  Job  of 
inspecting  centers. 

Carol  ir»lw«w  executive  director  of  the 
Oovemor's  Council  an  Children.  Touth  and 
Family,  said  DHS  needs  18  additional  in- 
spectors to  iisure  children's  health  safety. 

DBS  offiiiuis  sought  only  five  additional 
inspectors  |>ecause.  Dover  said,  they  be- 
lieved they  fnmld  have  a  slim  chance  of  get- 
ting more  than  that  from  the  Legislature. 

"Even  we  know  what's  reaUrtlc,"  he  said. 

Senate  lAiJority  Leader  Bob  Usdane,  R- 
Phoenlx,  DBJS  critic,  said  he  is  angered  by 
such  logic  I 

"That  is  wrong."  Usdane  said.  "I  have 
l>een  yelling  about  that  for  eight  years. 
When  they  need  more  people,  they  should 
ssk  for  then." 

Be  said  h9  was  surprised  to  hear  accounte 
from  report^ers  of  problems  in  day-care  cen- 
ters, and  blamed  Babbitt  for  faiUng  to 
inform  lawifakers. 

DBS,  whkh  has  been  plagued  by  a  chron- 
ic shortage  of  day-care  workers  for  years, 
has  asked  in  the  past  for  addlUonal  hdp.  In 
their  1983-1084  budget  request,  the  agency 
asked  for  three  full-time  peoide.  A  DBS 
memo  suggasted  that  the  need  for  more  in- 
spectors waf  criUcaL 

The  licei^  capacity  at  the  time  was 
45,900.  Bowever,  the  memo  said  that  DBS 
inspectors  9rere  seeing  as  many  as  85.000 
children  inj  overflowing  centers— "putting 
all  of  these  Children  at  risk." 

Bea.  Ann*  TJndeman,  R-Pboenlx,  former 
chairman  of  a  DBS  budget  subcommittee, 
said  that  dNpite  the  memo  the  DBB  was 
told  by  legklators  not  to  adc  for  more  in- 
mectors  during  tight  budget  years  in  1983- 
1084. 


"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  (Bab- 
bitt's) conversion  to  child-care  issues,"  she 
said.  "It's  because  we  have  the  money  this 
year." 

She  made  that  stetement  before  the 
budget  recommendations  of  the  JLBC— a 
committee  of  legislators— had  been  released. 

Bowever,  TJndeman  said  she  would  not 
predict  such  smooth  sailing  if  Babbitt  had 
stayed  with  his  plan  to  pay  bonuses  to  cen- 
ters that  Improved  their  programs. 

"Such  programs  would  put  day-care  cen- 
ters in  league  with  mandatory  education 
and  many  people  think  they  (children  in 
day  care)  are  Just  too  young."  she  said. 

A  similar  state  plan  intended  to  imiH-ove 
day-care  center  programming  was  defeated 
in  1980  by  lawmakers  and  outraged  parente 
who  claimed  it  would  boost  the  cost  of  day 
care. 

Babbitt's  plan  also  inlcudes  a  measure 
that  would  require  centers  to  allow  paroite 
Inside  the  facility.  Doaens  of  parente  have 
complained  to  DBS  that  stnne  centns  will 
not  let  them  inside  to  pick  up  their  chlldroi. 

Jtdly  Kush.  director  of  the  nonprofit 
Olendale  ChOd  Development  Center,  how- 
ever, told  Babbitt  when  he  toured  her  facili- 
ty in  December  that  "if  they  (day-care- 
center  worlcers)  hand  you  your  child  over  a 
counter,  turn  around  and  walk  out." 

NxTMBiRS  Game 

STAmMG  BDLXS  FOB  STATE  CKHTIBS  ABB  WOBST 
or  la  WESTBBII  STATES 

Parente  of  twins  can  tell  you  how  hard  it 
is  to  care  for  two  infante  at  the  same  time. 

"It's  virtually  inuxissible."  said  Nancy 
Turoo.  mother  of  twin  boys. 

But  four  times  that  many  infante  can  be 
cared  for  by  one  person  under  Arizona  day- 
care regulations,  which  are  supposed  to 
insure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  50.000 
chOdrai  in  744  centers  throughout  the 
state. 

Older  children,  from  12  months  to  12 
years,  fare  little  better  under  Arizona's 
staffing  regulations. 

The  state's  day-care  staffing  regulations 
for  those  age  groups  are  the  worst  of  12 
weston  states,  according  to  a  1983  study 
compiled  by  Arizona,  and  Nevada  health  of- 
ficials and  an  Arizona  State  University 
home  economics  student. 

"ArlBona  stood  out  as  having  excessively 
hUti  adult-chUd  ratios."  the  study  said. 

Ariiona's  soHxlled  "infant  ratios"  are 
among  the  four  worst  in  the  coimtry.  ac- 
cording to  a  1983  study  done  by  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  Child  Care  Management. 

Only  Ohio.  North  (Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  allow  eight  infante  to  be  cared  for 
by  one  person.  Most  states  require  one 
worker  for  four  or  six  infants. 

What  harm  can  result  from  too  many  in- 
fante under  the  care  of  too  few  people? 
Plenty. 

Dr.  Steve  Badler  of  the  CTmter  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  said  lowering  the 
numberof  infante  cared  for  by  each  worker 
could  help  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

Judy  Swanson,  nursing  supervisor  for  the 
Maricopa  County  Bureau  of  Disease  Con- 
trol,  agreed.  Day-care  workers,  she  said. 


don't  always  follow  a  state  rule  requiring 
that  the  same  person  who  dianges  diapen 
can't  prepare  diildroi's  food. 

"When  they  get  short  on  staff  and  kids  . 
are  crying,  even  though  that  may  be  the 
rule,  they  go  and  pitch  in."  she  said. 

In  August.  11  day-care  center  operators  re- 
ported that  they  had  rases  of  giardia,  an  in- 
testinal infection  that  can  be  triggered  by 
poor  diaper-changing  prooedurea.  Five  cen- 
tos that  month  reported  cases  of  hepatitis. 
In  September,  giardia  was  reported  in  16 
omters. 

In  addition  to  disease,  child-care  experte 
say  they  worry  that  children  will  be  ignored 
if  there  are  not  enough  supervisors. 

CTarol  Kamin.  director  of  the  Oovemor's 
Council  on  Children.  Youth  and  Families, 
calls  the  situatiim  "almost  unconscionable." 

"One  pers«»  cannot  nurture  eight  in- 
fants." she  said.  "Some  Itabies  are  there 
eight  to  10  hours.  Ave  to  six  days  a  weelL." 

The  Republic  investigation  showed  that 
scores  of  centers  violate  even  Arizona's  le- 
nient infant  ratios. 

DHS  day-care  files  show  that  inspectors 
have  found  repeated  inddencea  of  one 
woiker  in  charge  of  as  many  as  12  infants. 
In  other  cases,  inqiectors  have  found  in- 
fante left  nnattwidfd  In  hl^  Chairs  or  cribs, 
wltti  dirty  diapers  and  no  toys. 

Inspectors  have  also  discovered  scores  of 
instances  when  day-care  workers  changed 
babies'  diapers  and  then  failed  to  wash  their 


State  health  officials  decry  the  situation 
here,  but  tmly  recently  formed  a  task  force 
to  look  into  that  and  other  day-care  regula- 
tions. 

Boyd  Dover,  state  Department  of  Bealth 
Services  d^Mity  director,  admitted  he  would 
not  put  an  infant  of  his  in  a  center  under 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  Arizona. 

"I  have  been  in  child  set*lies  20  years." 
Dover  said.  "If  I  had  an  infant,  would  I  put 
him  in  a  one-to-eigfat  ratio?  Tbe  answer  is 
no." 

John  Stafford,  director  of  the  DBS  divi- 
sion which  licenses  day-care  centers,  called 
the  situation  "quite  horrendous."  Be  said 
the  problem  is  not  as  critical  for  older  chU- 
dren  who  need  less  supervision. 

The  Nevada-Arizmia  health  study  showed, 
however,  that  in  Arizcma  one  person  is  al- 
lowed to  oversee  the  care  of  15  children 
aged  3  and  4.  In  C^aUfomia.  Colorado,  and 
Washington  fo^' example,  regulations  allow 
only  10  chfldren  of  that  age  to  be  cared  for 
by  one  person. 

Twmty-flve  school-age  childrm  may  be 
cared  for  by  one  person  in  a  day-care  center 
under  Arizona  regulations.  That  is  the  high- 
est ratio  in  that  age  group  in  12  western 
states. 

A  task  force  has  been  formed  by  DBS  to 
review  such  regulations.  But  if  panel  mem- 
bers recommend  stif  f er  regulations,  they  are 
likely  to  be  met  with  hard-line  opposition 
from  some  day-care  providers.  Many  argue 
that  regulations  requiring  more  staff  will 
drive  ooste  of  day  care  out  of  the  reach  of 
some  parents. 

Bob  Bums,  owner  of  four  BCary  Moppet 
centers,  said  he  would  have  to  raise  his 
98.50-per-day  charge,  if  he  had  to  hire  more 
staff  members.  Labor  amounte  to  50  pcscent 
of  the  operating  coste  at  his  centers,  which 
he  said  are  "making  a  good  profit." 

A  survey  by  The  Republic  of  the  12  west- 
em  states  in  the  Arizona-Nevada  study 
showed  that  improved  staffing  regulations 
may  mean  only  slightly  higher  or  even 
lower  costs. 
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In  Ollf omia.  pntoed  In  the  Nevada-Artao- 
na  itady  for  tU  good  day-care  and  lUnint 
reiulatiaaa.  tbe  average  eoat  of  care  Is  about 
$a00  a  month,  oompared  to  about  tlM  pv 
wMwitH  III  Artaoofta 

Day-care  diargaa  in  Colorado  are  between 
«1M  and  $900  a  month  and  about  $180  a 
fft«'«^*K  In  Montana. 

Howewer.  the  quality  of  care  In  theae 
itatea  could  not  be  determined,  nor  was  It 
dear  whether  children  were  required  to 
hr\nm  aone  of  their  own  food. 

Bonia  laid  he  bdlerea  it  ia  particularly 
unfair  to  require  day-care  centers  to  provide 
more  staff  for  school-age  children. 

He  calla  current  regulations  "woricable." 
addinr.  "It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  have  five 
adults  on  the  playground  if  they^  standing 
around  talking." 

Sehotd  teadiers  are  frequently  required  to 
suporvise  more  than  25  children,  be  sakL 

I  RdiniNi  Room 


of  quality  because  of  low  standards."  Burud 


'-VTR  wvatMM  ncr  or  bpmx  po*  assns 
HAS  vnam  La«BiiM  a  dog's  upb— ob  wobsb 

Arlaona  requires  less  room  for  children  in 
day-care  centers  than  some  private  kennels 
provide  fw  dogs.  Some  kennels  allow  as 
much  as  00  square  feet  for  dogs  to  romp  in 
whUe  day-care  centers  must  movlde  babies 
with  only  W  square  feet.  Half  of  that  space 
could  be  taken  up  by  cribs. 

Older  children  fare  even  worse.  State  reg- 
ulations require  only  25  square  feet  indoors 
for  children  older  than  toddlers.  Tbe 
amounts  to  alwut  half  the  siae  of  a  small 
office. 

Having  too  many  children  crowded  into 
too  little  space  sets  the  stage  for  an  explo- 
sive situation. 

"When  faculties  are  consistently  full  to 
capad^  is  the  time  when  we've  had  a  large 
number  of  complaints  of  abuse,  inappropri- 
ate '*««^pW"*  and  mistreatment  by  staff," 
said  Haael  Mclnteer.  a  former  state  day-care 
center  '"t*"*"^  who  now  directs  nurstng- 
home  inspections. 

The  proUem  can  be  Intensified  by  opera- 
tors who  accept  too  many  children  into 
their  centers.  Mclnteer  said. 

"If  it's  not  understaffing.  having  too 
many  kids  per  staff,  it's  having  too  many 
kids  crammed  into  too  small  a  space,"  she 


In  general.  Arlaona  requires  less  space  for 
children  than  11  other  western  states,  ac- 
cording to  a  1963  study  by  Arlaona  and 
Nevada  health  officials  of  day-care  regula- 
ttoos  in  12  statea. 

Arlvna  regulations  require  enough  play- 
ground mace  to  provide  75-square  feet  for 
each  chUd  when  half  of  the  day-care  center 
enrolles  are  on  the  playground.  All  but  four 
states  required  25  square  feet  for  each  child 
indoots  and  75  square  feet  for  each  one  out- 


Arlaona  is  not  alone  in  its  skimpy  space  re- 
quirements. Nevada  requires  only  37.5 
square  feet  per  child  outdoors:  Idaho,  35 
square  feet  indoors;  and  New  Mexico.  00 
square  feet  outdoots. 

Chad-care  experts  recommend  SO  square 
feet  per  cfaUd  indows,  and  75  outdoors. 

apace  regulations  and  other  state  require- 
ments «*— '*»g  with  every  thing  from  staff- 
ing to  training  in  centers  have  been  at- 
tacked by  chndcare  experts  as  minimal  at 


"Ariaima  regulations  are  minimum  and 
anything  l)elow  that  Is  harmful,"  said 
Sandra  Burud.  a  Pasadena.  Calif.,  child-care 
consultant. 

"There's  a  greater  supply  of  care  (in  the 
state)  but  not  adequate  care  at  all  In  terms 


The  last  mator  revamping  of  state  day- 
care center  regulations  came  in  1080.  A  state 
day-care  task  force  recently  was  formed  to 
take  another  look  at  the  regulations. 

But  Bob  Bums,  who  owns  four  day-care 
centers,  said  tougher  regulations  could  drive 
up  tbe  prioe  of  day  care. 

"If  you  really  push  for  super  regs,  you're 
going  to  have  a  great  day-care  system 
nobody  can  afford."  be  said. 

One  area  not  addressed  in  Arlvma  regular 
tions.  but  which  shows  up  in  those  of  half 
the  states,  is  how  many  children  can  be 
cared  for  in  one  group. 

So-called  group  siae,  however,  has  recently 
emerged  as  a  factor  considered  to  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  number  of  staff  required  to 
oversee  f hilrtren. 

Carol  wmhIw  executive  director  of  the 
Governor's  Council  on  Children.  Touth  and 
FamlliCB.  said  good  day  care  can  hinge  on 
the  number  of  children  in  a  group. 

"Better  there  be  one  adult  in  charge  of  10 
kids  rather  than  two  in  charge  of  20." 
wmhIw  said. 

Twenty-«lx  states,  plus  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  the  Virgin  ^■'«'~*«.  have  at  least  some 
restrictions  on  group  size  In  their  day-care 
regulatlona.  acomiing  to  a  1983  survey  of 
n.S.  day-care  regulations. 

The  survey  shows  that  yansss  regula- 
tions, for  example,  allow  only  10  toddlers  to 
be  together  in  a  group.  Kansas  requires  one 
staff  person  for  every  five  toddlers,  so  a 
group  of  10  would  have  two  attendants. 

AriKma  regulations  allow  one  person  to 
care  for  10  toddlers  but  they  are  silent  on 
how  many  groups  of  10  could  be  placed  to- 
gether. 

An  article  in  the  July  1083  edlUon  of 
Young  Children,  published  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Toung 
Children,  said  that  children  in  small  groups 
show  better  cooperatfam.  speaking  skills,  less 
hostiUty  and  are  leas  frequently  observed 
wandering  aimlessly  around. 

Another  flaw  in  Arlaona  regulations  is  the 
vague  rules  about  how  children  must  be 
stimulated  or  taught  in  day-care  centers. 

Regulations  say  only  that  a  center's  pro- 
gram is  to  Indude  "activities  to  promote  the 
age  appropriate,  physical,  cognitive,  lan- 
guage, sodal-emotional  and  cieative  devel- 
opment of  children  present."  among  others. 

But  there  is  no  due  in  the  regulations 
about  how  that  is  to  be  done. 

The  Issue  of  day-care  center  programming 
rekindles  a  debate  over  whether  day-care 
centers  should  be  preschool  or  babysitting 
services. 

Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  last  fall  suggested  an 
Incentive  program  under  which  some  cen- 
ters would  be  paid  bcmuaes  if  they  provided 
pre-achool-type  programs.  He  repeatedly 
has  said  that  day-care  should  be  more  than 
Just  "passive  custody." 

"Day  care  is  a  lot  more  than  custody." 
Babbitt  said.  "It  is  a  crucial  dement  in  early 
childhood  development  and  formation." 

He  later  softened  his  proposal,  however, 
after  an  aide  suggested  that  state  officials 
would  have  no  way  of  telling  good  programs 
froml)ad. 

But  for  Kamin,  instituting  program  stand- 
ards is  less  important  than  changing  some 
other  Ariaona  regulations. 

"Unless  you  deal  in  group  sixe  and  train- 
ing staff,  what  good  is  a  curriculum?"  she 


"TO  me  the  real  regulator  is  the  parent 
who  goes  in  and  looks  around  and  sees  how 
the  kids  act  when  they  enter  and  leave."  be 


Bums  said  he  believes  it's  the  parents'  re- 
aponsbillty  to  assure  themselves  that  a  day- 
care center  is  providing  safe  and  qu^ty 
care  for  their  children. 


Several  parents  interviewed  by  The  Re- 
puUlc,  however,  were  not  aware  of  any  day- 
care-center  regulations  and  they  said  they 
did  not  know  that  public  fHea  on  licensed 
day-care  centers  are  mainta  Inert  by  DHS. 

Bums  argued  that  a  review  of  the  files 
may  not  give  parents  a  dear  picture  of  a 
center's  operation. 

"They  are  a  character-assassination  file," 
he  said,  adding  that  they  could  be  a  collec- 
tion of  "unverified  regulation  violations." 

Who's  IH  Chaxoi? 
aaruaiaa  axis  ihstaiit  job  xtsxho  pictitious 
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If  you  left  your  child  in  a  day-care  center 
today,  do  you  know  who's  respandble  for  its 
care,  for  its  safety?  The  state  doesn't.  Nei- 
ther do  some  day-care  center  operators. 

A  reporter  for  The  Artiona  Republic, 
u^ig  a  fictitious  name  and  phony  refer- 
encea,  was  offered  a  Job  srithin  15  minutes 
of  applying  at  a  northeast  Phoenix  day-care 
center. 

After  completing  a  one-page  application  at 
Kinder  Kare,  near  38th  Street  and  Thun- 
derbird  Road,  a  woman  who  appeared  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  center  glanced  quickly  at 
the  document,  folded  it  in  half  and  aaked. 
"Can  you  start  this  afternoon?" 

When  the  reporter  told  the  woman  that 
she  had  no  experience  working  with  chil- 
dren in  day-care  centers,  tbe  woman  said. 
"That's  all  ri^t,  youll  leam  on  the  Job." 
Before  leaving,  the  reporter  asked  if  there 
was  anything  she  should  do  to  prepare  for 
tbe  Job. 

"Just  don't  dress  up  so  much."  the  woman 


That  scene  is  common  in  day-care  centers, 
officials  at  the  state  Department  of  Health 
Services  say. 

"They  are  hiring  people  right  off  the 
street."  said  Nina  Robinson,  a  DHS  day-care 
inspector. 

An  investigation  by  The  Republic  has 
shown  that  background  checks  are  almost 
non-existent  on  the  hundreds  of  people  di- 
recting the  care  of  more  than  50,000  chQ- 
dren  In  day-care  centers  in  the  state. 

Gov.  Bruce  Babbit  has  called  some  day- 
care workers  "little  more  than  transients" 
and  day-care  center  representatives  ac- 
knowledge that  80  percent  leave  their  Jobs 
in  less  than  a  year. 

Persons  with  histories  of  sex  abuses  or 
other  criminal  activities  could  easily  slip 
through  the  state's  ineffective  system  of 
badcground  checks  to  become  a  day-care 
worker. 

Two-page  forms  require  applicants  for 
day-care  center  directorships  to  list  six  ref- 
erences and  note  whether  they  have  been 
convicted  of  sex  crimes  or  a  f dony  involving 
"moral  turpitude."  or  are  addicted  to  drugs 
oralcoboL 

Day-care  atteitdants.  the  minimum  wage 
employees  who  have  most  contact  with  the 
children,  are  not  asked  any  questions  by  the 
state  about  their  badvrounds.  In  addition, 
no  background  Information  is  required  of 
day-care  center  owners. 

Although  DHS  regulations  require  day- 
care center  directors  to  fill  out  the  two-page 
reference  forms,  there  is  little  chance  they 
will  be  checked. 

Ludnda  Reed,  a  DHS  day-care  center  in- 
spector and  former  day-care  center  director, 
said  inspector's  workloads  make  it  nearly 
impossible  to  conduct  background  checks. 


"It  hanty  ever  happ«sia  that  we  turn 
anyone  do^"  she  said. 

Recently!  a  prospective  director  withdrew 
her  application  after  one  of  the  people  she 
listed  as  a  [professional  reference  told  DHS 
inspectors  that  the  applicant  had  been  fired 
from  a  dayfcare  Job  because  of  possible  chUd 
abuse. 

Robinsoo.  who  also  is  a  former  day-care 
center  director,  said  without  the  tip  the  in- 
formation WMUt  the  applicant  would  never 
have  surfaced. 

"Othennse.  there  would  have  been  no 
way  for  usjto  know,"  RoUnaon  said. 

But  an  Htempt  to  change  that,  the  effec- 
tiveness o4  which  is  arguable,  is  under  way 
in  Ariaonaj 

Rep.  Chqis  Herstam.  R-Phoenix.  has  intro- 
duced a  blQ— already  endorsed  by  Babbitt- 
that  woul#  require  day-care-worker  appli- 
cants to  ba  fingerprinted,  subjected  to  \»tt- 
ground  checks  and  then  registered  with  the 
sUte. 

The  law  Iwould  apply  to  all  day-care  work- 
ers—the otmer  who  takea  oat  the  license, 
the  directed  and  the  attendanta. 

The  bai  would  require  waiters  to  sign  a 
form  stating  that  they  are  not  awaiting  trial 
for,  nor  hive  been  convicted  of,  a  doaen  dif- 
ferent criiaes,  ranging  from  sexual  abuse  of 
a  minor  toiarson  and  robbery. 

If  they  cknnot  sign  the  form  because  ttiey 
have  a  record,  they  cannot  register  with  the 
state.  Pailure  to  register  prevents  them 
from  being  employed  by  (or  ftom  owning)  a 
day-care  cinter. 

Herstamisaid  his  bill  was  triggered  by  con- 
stituents' tonoems  after  day-care  workers  in 
New  York  and  C^aliforaia  were  charged  last 
year  with  sexually  abusing  children  in  their 
care. 

Herstamisaid  while  he  learned  that  people 
who  woriLfwlth  children  in  day-care  centers 
are  not  subjected  to  background  checks,  he 
diacoveredl  that  the  state  requires  such 
checks  of  insurance  salesmen,  private  inves- 
tigators, rioetrack  operaUns  and  school-bus 
drivers. 

Under  his  bill,  day-care  workers  would  be 
allowed  to  work  for  20  days  while  the  fin- 
gerprintinf  ia  done  and  background  checks 
areoompU 

there  is  little  chance  that  the 
:  period  wHl  allow  law  enforce- 
to  determine  whether  day- 
nts  have  a  criminal  history. 

and  Babbitt  insist  that  the 
be  checked  against  the  nation- 
wide FBI  icrime  network.  Iliey  argue  that 
the  number  of  translmts  pouring  into  the 
state  may  have  ho  criminal  history  hoe,  but 
might  have  compiled  a  list  of  offenses  in 
other  states. 

But  the  FBI's  system  is  seriously  liaek- 
logged  and  such  so-called  "non-prlorlty" 
checks  of  play-care  workers  would  be  stalled 
for  two  t^  three  months,  officials  of  the 
state  Depdrtment  of  Public  Safety  say. 

Another  serious  gap  in  the  Mil  is  that  the 
criminal  tdstory  of  workers  under  the  age  of 
18  cannotilie  checked  in  such  a  manner  be- 
cause thelfederal  criminal  system  does  not 
tnaifit^n  juvenile  rectwds.  Day-care  regula- 
tions alloir  the  hiring  of  anyone  over  the 
age  of  18. 

But  eve$  when  ^I  cheeks  are  conducted, 
they  are  linoomplete,  said  Gene  Howard, 
program  anministrator  far  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  EnxKHnic  Security's  Administration 
for  Children.  Youth  and  ftmlly. 

They  reveal  only  whether  a  person  has 
been  arretted.  The  information  does  not  in- 
dicate why  the  arrest  was  made  or  whether 
an  applioait  was  convicted. 
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Such  checks  are  conducted  aa  f oater-care 
parents  aixl  workers  in  foster-care  group 
homea.  Because  of  the  limited  information 
Indurtfd  in  the  check,  applicants  may  be  un- 
fairly turned  down  for  Joba.  Howard  said. 

Phoenix  ^I  office  spokesman  Jack 
Smythe  acknowledged  that  sometimes  the 
information  is  incomplete,  but  said  the 
reason  Is  that  local  arresting  agencies  don't 
always  submit  information  on  the  depod- 
tkm  of  a  crime. 

Tbe  rap  sheet  is  suiq^Msed  to  list  arrests, 
offense,  date,  charge  and  dispodtion  of 
arrest,  he  said. 

New  York  City's  badwround  checks, 
aiiidi  do  not  rdy  on  the  FBI,  are  very  spe- 
dflc.  They  enable  officials  to  tell  day-care 
opoators  to  take  into  account  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  when  the  crime  was  conunitted 
and  the  person's  age  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest,  said  Rachel  Gordon,  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Investigation. 

New  York  started  a  fingerprinting  pro- 
gram in  the  wake  of  a  scandal  in  which  sev- 
eral employees  at  dty-funded  day-care  cen- 
ters were  charged  with  sexually  abusing 
children  in  their  care. 

Needy  half  of  the  first  82  day-care  center 
workers  screened  bi  the  program  had  been 
convicted  of  crimes  that  induded  arson, 
prostitution  and  possessicm  of  guns  or  drugs. 

Of  857  badcground  checks  ocmipleted  by 
mid-December,  about  13  precent  revealed 
criminal  records,  Gordon  said. 

Gordon's  department,  an  independent 
arm  of  the  dty  more  than  100  years  old  that 
investlvBtes  municipal  corruption,  already 
conducted  about  400  background  chedcs 
monthly  on  all  workers  in  maxtagement  po- 


An  estimated  100,000  day-care  workers 
wiU  be  fingerprinted  under  the  program, 
with  the  dty  picking  up  the  $14  coat. 

But  Mayor  Ed  Koch  in  Deconber  author- 
ised spending  an  additional  $8  on  each 
diedc  to  veeeA  the  process,  Gordon  said. 

Herstam's  bill  would  lay  the  cost  of  the 
baduround  check  on  day-care  operators, 
who  could  then  pass  it  on  to  the  woricer. 
^I  criminal-record  checks  cost  $11;  DPS 
tacks  on  an  additional  $1  for  handling. 

Time  is  one  reason  New  York  City  offi- 
dals  dedded  against  the  FBI  check.  (3ordon 
safaL  Results  of  badcground  checks  must  be 
submitted  before  day-care  workers  can 
begin  work. 

The  expedited  state  check  takes  only  a 
couple  of  days  to  complete. 

"Obviously,  it's  not  as  good  as  the  FBI 
check."  she  said. 

But  dty  officials  say  they  also  believe  New 
York  has  a  stable  population,  so  a  statewide 
criminal  chedc  is  revealing  enough,  Gordon 


In  addition  to  the  fingerprinting,  the 
names  of  all  day-care  workers  are  chewed 
against  the  state's  register  of  cbOd  abusers, 
and  the  applicants'  three  most  recent  em- 
ployers are  verified. 

If  a  worker  is  found  to  have  a  crimiiul 
record,  a  letter  describing  the  crimiiua  his- 
tory is  sent  to  the  day-care  center,  Gordon 
said. 

State  laws  prohibit  discriminating  against 
people  with  crimiiuJ  records,  but  the  record 
can  be  taken  into  account  if  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  offense  and  the 
Job  or  if  the  person  could  pose  a  grave  risk 
to  others.  Gordon  said. 

What  the  day-care  cmters  do  with  the  in- 
formation wiU  have  a  bearing  on  their 
future  dty  funding,  she  said. 

Bob  Bums,  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Arizona  Association  for  ChUd 


Development  and  Education,  and  owner  of 
four  day-care  centers,  said  he  has  several 
reservations  about  Arizona's  propoatd  fin- 
gerprinting program. 

"One  of  our  questions  is.  does  it  Justify 
tbe  means?"  he  asked.  "If  you  catdi  one 
(woricer)  and  drive  three  underground,  have 
you  aooompliabed  what  you  set  out  to?" 

He  said  he  also  bdleves  that  all  day-care 
providers  must  be  treated  equally. 

Herstam's  Mil  requires  fingerprinting  of 
all  wmlcers  in  day-care  centers,  but  does  not 
indude  persons  operating  the  untold 
number  of  uncertified  day-care  homes  in 
the  state. 

Day-care  homes  are  defined  as  those  with 
four  or  fewer  children  unrelated  to  the  op- 
erator. Such  homes  are  certified  by  DEB 
<mly  if  they  receive  a  day-care  subsidy  for 
low-inoome  families. 

Herstam's  trill  requires  only  workers  in 
certified  day-care  homes  to  be  fingerprint- 
ed. He  reasoned  that  if  a  person  is  iiyllned 
to  lie  an  abuser,  he  would  "set  up  in  a 
home." 

Bums  suggested  requiring  all  people  who 
care  for  children— from  the  babysitter  down 
the  street  to  the  diain  day-care  owner— to 
register  with  the  state  for  some  Und  of  li- 
cense numbCT. 

Fingerprinting  is  a  hanrtatrt  solution  at 
best,  said  Scott  Moffat,  director  of  the  Ari- 
zona Association  for  ChUd.  Development 
and  Education,  a  day-care  lobbying  organi- 
zation. 

He  said  he  would  prefer  that  applicants 
undergo  psychological  screening  that  would 
weed  out  abusers,  but  acknowledged  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  the  money  to  fund 
such  a  program. 

Catching  tbe  child  abuser  is  not  the  only 
p<rint  of  fingerprinting.  Sen.  Dennis  DeCon- 
dni.  D- Ariz.,  said. 

"It  puts  eadi  and  every  employee  on 
notice,  and  that  might  be  a  deterrent."  he 
said.  "But  if  they  do  do  something,  it  would 
be  easier  to  track  them  dowiL" 

DeCondnl  was  part  of  an  effort  to  ap- 
prove a  measure  earmarking  $25  million  na- 
tionwide for  the  training  of  child-care  pro- 
viders. 

Half  of  that  money,  approved  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  could  be  lost  the  following 
year  unless  state  lawmakers  paas  legislation 
requiring  checks  of  employment  and  nation- 
al criminal  backgrounds  of  day-care  employ- 

However,  the  threat  appears  to  be  a 
hoUow  me:  There  is  no  guarantee  that  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  such  tratnlog  funds  in 
the  future. 

Thx  liBGAL  TAinaa 

Wa  SHOTOD  BE  ABU  TO  SHOT  DOWH  A  BAT-CAIB 
CBWna  OM  THB  SPOT 

Bathroom  walls  and  baseboards  were  satu- 
rated with  urine.  Algae  floated  in  a  wading 
pool.  Room  tempoatures  exceeded  100  de- 
grees. Dog  feces  Uttered  the  yard.  Poisons 
were  in  unlocked  cabinets. 

These  health  and  safety  violations  and 
dozens  of  others  were  discovered  by  Doiart- 
ment  of  HealUi  Services  inspectors  between 
1979  and  late  1983  at  Bunnyland.  a  day-care 
center  an  Tucson's  northside. 

Despite  those  findings,  state  health  offi- 
cials did  not  revoke  the  center's  license  untU 
last  February.  A  document  issued  by  DHS  in 
January  1984  listed  26  pages  of  violations  at 
the  center. 

Harold  Merkow,  a  DHS  hearing  officer, 
recommended  in  February  that  the  crater 
be  dosed  because  he  said  evidence  showed 
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that  tU  owner,  Noreen  Burke,  had  demon- 
■tnted  a  "piUtem  of  dlaregard  for  the 
health.  Mfety  and  welfare  of  the  children 
entmrtad  to  her  care." 

Tiiiwlliatlnn  Iqr  The  Repubbc  haa  shown 
that  a  ehmdc  thottate  of  DBS  inapecton 
and  a  cumberaome  Ilcenae-revocatloD  proc- 
eaa  has  ■ertoualy  hampered  DBS  offtdala' 
abOlty  to  take  awlft  action  acalnst  centers 
that  oould  be  endancerinc  children. 

*n)7e  abould  be  aUe  to  shut  down  a  day- 
care center  on  the  spot  like  I  do  an  ambu- 
lance eoBanny."  said  John  Stafford,  direc- 
tor of  DH8  euteigency  medical  services  and 
health-care  Uoensure.  Stafford  said  that 
before  two  new  assistant  state  attorneys 
gensal  were  added  to  the  DBS  staff  recent- 
ly, be  did  not  have  the  "leial  help"  to  |o 
after  bad  centera. 

Bob  CofMn.  state  attorney  general,  said 
the  addition  of  two  lawyers  to  the  DH8 
staff  Is  adequate  "for  now."  but  when  addi- 
tional inspectors  are  added  by  DBS.  pros- 
ecutions may  Increase  and  more  attorneys 
could  be  needed. 

Even  with  the  additional  legal  staff.  Staf- 
ford said,  inspectors  cant  hope  to  close  a 
center  Juat  because  It  la  fQthy  or  does  not 
have  *'M"'g*«  things  for  children  to  do. 

"Filth  alone  Is  not  enough  to  go  in  on."  he 
said.  "That  has  to  be  paired  with  many 
other  things." 

Only  16  of  the  744  centera  In  the  state 
have  been  ckwed  by  DBS  since  1982.  An- 
other five  closed  voluntarily  or  were  sold. 

Beatrice  Moore,  chief  of  DBS  day-care  U- 
«»Mhig.  said  in  many  cases  a  troubled  owner 
sells  the  center  to  avoid  legal  battlea. 

An  esamination  by  The  RevubUe  of  DBS 
day-care  center  fllee  revealed  that  some  cen- 
ters remain  open  even  though  they  have 
been  warned  repeatedly  by  DBS  officials 
about  their  vMatiaas. 

■Cany  marginal  centers  correct  deficien- 
cies for  a  time.  But  conditions  deteriorate 
between  Inspector's  visits.  Months  can 
elapse  between  visits  of  inspectors  who  each 
must  monitor  IM  centers. 

At  Bunnyland.  for  example.  DBS  records 
show  that  violations  found  in  August  1983— 
Inrludlng  nails  protruding  from  a  fence, 
splintered  wood  on  playground  equipment, 
and  a  filthy  restroom— were  corrected  the 
next  month.  But  a  year  later,  an  Inspection 
revealed  that  the  center's  play  equipment 
was  unsafe,  that  the  playground  was  lit- 
tered with  dog  f eoea  and  a  drinking  fountain 
was  fnied  with  stagnant  water. 

Ctforta  to  contact  Burke  for  comment 
were  unsuccessfuL  Telephone  numbers  she 
listed  with  DBS  have  been  disconnected. 
The  building  that  housed  Bunnyland  is  for 
sale.  Some  of  the  violations  Inspectors 
found  at  the  center  are  still  apparent. 

Stafford  said  hearings  on  such  centers  can 
stretch  Into  months  Meanwhile,  children 
remain  in  centers  where  their  health  could 

"Rlgtot  now  they  (center  operators)  are 
siieiMlliig  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  to  hire 
a  lawyer  and  tie  us  into  knots,"  Stafford 


Another  serious  flaw  In  the  state's  en- 
foroeBMnt  powers  Is  Its  Inability  to  Impoae 
finaa  against  substandard  centers.  Such  pen- 
altlsa  can  be  hnpoaed  upon  nursing-home 
operators,  but  state  lawmakers  In  1983 
klllad  a  bill  that  would  have  allowed  DBS 
officials  to  use  finea  against  day-care  opera- 
tors. Stafford  said. 

A  proposal  by  Oov.  Bruce  Babbitt  to  allow 
DBS  otflelals  to  fine  substandard  centers 
waa  added  to  his  day-care  legislation  pack- 
age three  days  before  the  Legislature  con- 
vened In  January. 


The  proposal,  which  would  Impoae  $100 
fInea  on  centers  with  repeated  violations, 
was  added  by  BabMtt  aides  only  after  Re- 
pttbUe  lepoiteis  asked  about  the  effective- 
ness of  fines  and  whether  BabMtt  was  oon- 
sldaing  induding  them.  Such  fines  are  Im- 
posed In  CaUfomia  where  health  officials 
said  they  have  been  effective  in  urging  day- 
care center  operators  to  correct  vlolatlone, 

Scott  Moffat,  day-care  lobbyist,  said  be  is 
concerned  that  the  finea  will  not  be  Imposed 
consistently  by  DBS  Inspectors. 

"It  sounds  very  dangerous  to  give  them 
(DBS  officials)  that  kind  of  power  unless 
the  inspectors  clean  up  their  act."  he  said. 
Be  argued  that  some  inspectors  find  viola- 
tions that  have  never  been  noted  by  other 
inspectors. 

Stafford  admits  there  Is  little  chance  that 
operators  wUl  itay  large  amoimts  of  fines, 
"but  at  least  we  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
them  to  the  bargaining  table."  he  said, 
adding  that  fines  could  speed  up  enforce- 
ment action. 

But  a  Pima  County  Superior  Court  judge 
said  that  state  officials  could  be  blamed  In 
at  least  one  case  for  delays  In  closing  a 
Tucson  center  where  charges  of  sexual  mo- 
lestation had  been  leveled  at  the  owner's 
son.  Child  Protective  Service  workers  of  the 
state  Department  of  Economic  Security  vis- 
ited the  center  Sept.  M.  but  asked  DBS  day- 
care inspectors  not  to  visit  it  until  Sept.  38. 

That  delay  prompted  Pima  County  Supe- 
rior Court  Judge  Una  S.  Rodrigues  on  Nov. 
3  to  aUow  children  back  In  the  cmter,  pmd- 
Ing  the  outcome  of  lloenae-revocatlon  hear- 
ings In  December.  Rodrigues  said  DBS  offi- 
cials could  not  argue  that  the  center  posed 
an  Immediate  danger  to  children  because 
they  waited  six  days  to  Inspect  It^ 

Andy  Barderode,  one  of  two  CPS  woAers 
who  investigated  the  case,  said  he  asked 
DBS  inspectors  to  stay  away  "for  a  very 
good  reason"  but  said  state  confidentiality 
laws  prevented  him  from  divulging  It. 

Because  of  the  DBS  request.  Uoyd 
Novick.  DBS  director,  did  not  suspend 
Bome  Day  Care's  llcenae  until  Sept.  35.  six 
days  after  the  owner's  18-year-old  son  was 
arrested  for  allegedly  sexually  molesting  a 
13-year-old  girl  on  the  premises.  DBS  regu- 
lattims  allow  officials  to  suspend  a  center's 
license  without  a  hearing  if  they  believe  an 
emergency  exists. 

Robert  Christopher  Musearella,  son  of 
Mary  Ann  Musearella.  was  arrested  Sept.  19 
In  connection  with  the  sexual  molestation 
charge. 

In  an  Interview,  Mary  Ann  Musearella 
denied  that  her  son  molested  the  girl  and 
her  son  "were  going  together  and  she  said 
those  things  to  get  back  at  him."  In  addi- 
tion, she  said  the  girl  was  not  enrolled  at 
the  center,  but  visited  there  frequently  with 
other  friends. 

She  had  been  enrolled  at  the  center  In 
June. 

Christopher  Musearella  was  released  to  a 
third  person  Sept.  30  by  Pima  County  Juve- 
nile Court  and  ordered  to  stay  away  from 
the  center. 

In  mid-January,  following  license-revoca- 
tion proceedlnga,  Merkow  recommended  to 
Novick  that  Bome  Day  Care  be  closed  be- 
cause Mary  Ann  Musearella  had  failed  to 
supervise  her  son's  acttvltiea. 

At  press  time  for  this  special  report. 
Novick  had  not  ruled  on  Merkow's  recomen- 
dation.  The  center's  attorney,  Mike  Bloom, 
said  if  Novick  recommends  closure,  he  will 
fight  It  "every  possible  way." 


KsHinDT.     Mr.     RiBOLC.     Mr. 

Hast,  and  Mr.  Bbasixt): 
&  804.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Child  De- 
velopment Aasoclate  Scholarship  As- 
sistance Act  of  IMS":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Ml.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cbamstoh.  Mr.  DaConciin,  Mr. 
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ASSISTAHCa  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  fo'-  -*- 
er  and  cochairman  of  the  Senate 
dren's  caucus.  I  can  attest  to  the  sky- 
rocketing demand  for  quality,  afford- 
able child  care  in  this  country.  At  the 
first  children's  caucus  policy  forum  in 
June  IMS.  we  learned  that  as  many  as 
15  million  children  tietween  the  ages 
of  5  and  12  lack  any  adult  supervision 
after  school  because  their  parents 
must  work.  That  estimate  does  not  in- 
clude the  millions  of  preschool  age 
children  with  parents  in  the  labor 
force  who  need  child  care  services. 

One  sure  way  to  improve  the  quality 
of  child  care  in  this  coimtry  is  to  im- 
prove the  skills  and  performance  of 
child  care  workers.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  would  provide 
eligible  child-care  staff  with  training 
scholarships  to  perfect  their  skills 
through  the  child  development  associ- 
ate [CDA]  assessment  and  credential- 
ing  program.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
Senators  Cbamston.  DcCoHcnn,  Kxn- 
HKDT,  RnoLB.  Hakt,  and  Braolit  Join 
me  in  sponsoring  the  child  develop- 
ment associate  scholarship  assistance 
act  of  1985. 

Mr.  President,  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Associate  National  Credentialing 
Program  provides  performance-based 
training  for  child  care  providers.  The 
training  focuses  on  13  core  areas,  es- 
sential building  blocks  of  quality  child 
care.  Caregivers  must  provide  the  chil- 
dren under  their  supervision  with  safe, 
danger-free  environments  which  pro- 
mote healthy  physical  development. 
CDA  candidates  must  know  how  to 
create  gcxxl  learning  environments  for 
children  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  cognitive  and  communications 
skills.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  activities 
which  will  stimulate  children  to  ex- 
press themselves  creatively  and  assist 
them  to  gain  self-esteem.  Candidates 
must  be  able  to  help  children  get 
along  with  each  other  and  adults. 
Caregivers  also  must  malntjJn  open 
and  informative  relationships  with 
each  child's  family,  thereby  encourag- 
ing full  parental  involvement.  Last  but 
not  least,  candidates  are  expected  to 
become  effective  managers  of  child 
care  programs  who  will  continue  to 
seek  new  ways  to  improve  the  care  of 
children  in  their  charge. 

Before  a  CDA  credential  is  awarded, 
all  candidates  are  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  their  performance  in  a  chfld  care 
setting.  A  local  CDA  assessment  team 
both  observes  the  candidate  as  she 
works  with  the  children  in  her  care 
and  asks  the  parents  of  such  children 
for  their  appraisals  of  her  perform- 


ance. Caiididates  tbemadvcs  are  also 
encouraged  to  play  a  role  in  the  aMeas- 
ment  proMas  by  providint  doasteis  of 
their  aoodmpUshmenta  and  parttdpat- 
ing  in  the  local  team's  diieuagloog. 

The  Ct|A  credential  is  the  only  na- 
tional aidenUal  tonaaJly  certifying 
proffMwImial  child  care  akHla.  The  fltat 
CDA  creilential  was  awarded  on  July 
24.  1075.  To  date,  man  than  15.000 
child  car*  worlcers  have  received  the 
CDA  creoentiaL  And.  some  SI  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
made  the  CDA  credential  a  part  of 
their  ^ild-care  lloenglng  require- 
ments. We  are  v»y  much  Indebted  to 
ProfeasorjEd  Zigler  of  Tale  University 
irtio  estaUlshed  the  CDA  Credottlal- 
Ing  Program  over  a  decade  ago  during 
his  tenur«  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  In  the  thai  De- 
partment! **'  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  ovc^helming  majority  of  child- 
care  woiters  are  women  who  work  ex- 
ceedingly long  hours  for  very  little 
pay.  Ckiae  to  M  peromt  of  all  family 
day  care  broviders.  for  oomple.  earn 
leas  than  the  minimum  wage.  Tet  such 
work  proivides  an  inoune  for  many 
womm  vfho  would  otherwise  be  de- 
pendent on  the  Aid  for  Dependent 
Children  [AFDC]  Program.  Just  as  im- 
portantly! chOd-care  workers  make  it 
possible  for  other  mothers  to  enter 
the  work  force  and  gain  self  miff Iden- 
cy.  I 

The  CPA  credential  allows  child- 
care  wotkers  to  gain  professl<mal 
status  and  often  to  improve  their  sala- 
ries and  Benefits.  Yet  CDA  candMates 
are  now  llaced  with  over  a  100-peroent 
increase  ihthe  fee  they  must  pay  to  be 
certified.  The  fee  has  soared  from  $35 
to  a  current  fee  of  $826.  Oiven  the  ex- 
tremely l#w  salaries  of  most  child-care 
woiicers.  ;such  high  fees  will  force 
many  of  jthem  to  forgo  training  and 
subsequent  CDA  certification. 

Mr.  Prwident.  the  legislation  I  am 
Introdudag  today  would  provide  low- 
income  c^d-care  workers  with  schol- 
arships U^  enable  them  to  obtain  CDA 
training  und  credentialing.  The  cost  of 
my  pnnxisal  is  modest,  totaling  tmly 
$1.5  million  on  a  yearty  basis.  Tet  the 
benefits  will  be  enonnous  for  the 
workers  |who  receive  training  and 
formal  recognition  of  their  skOls  as 
well  as  for  the  children  in  their  care. 

At  pregent.  some  8.000  child-care 
workers  k  year  receive  CDA  certifi- 
cates. Wlih  the  scholarship  program  I 
am  propiosing  today,  an  additional 
1.000  to  i  2,000  low-income  providers 
could  be  l^rained  and  certified.  Scholar- 
ships woifld  be  awarded  to  eligible  car- 
egivers oi  the  basis  of  financial  need. 
To  cut  down  on  administrative  costs, 
the  State  agency  reqwoslble  for  tbe 
title  XX  iSocial  Services  Block  Grant 
Program  Iwould  administer  the  schol- 
arship pi^Dgram.  And  to  follow  up  on 
the  effectiveness  of  this  small  grant 
program,  the  State  agency  would  tell 


the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  each  year  how  many  woricers 
reo^ved  scholarships  and  what  their 
positions  and  salaries  were  both  before 
and  after  receiving  the  CDA  creden- 
tlaL 

In  closing,  I  commend  those  of  my 
colleagues  introducing  other  legisla- 
tive initiatives  today  focusing  on  dlf- 
feroit  aspects  of  the  growing  demand 
for  quality  child  care.  Recent  tragedies 
of  child  sexual  victimization  in  child 
care  centers  have  made  und»iiable  the 
need  to  improve  standards  and  licens- 
ing procedures  for  child  care  provid- 
ers, as  proposed  by  Senator  Crahstoh. 
Oiven  that  more  than  SO  percent  of  all 
Infants  and  toddlers  are  cared  for  in 
family  day  care  settings.  Senator 
Habt's  delineation  of  the  need  to  im- 
prove services  to  family  day  care  pro- 
viders is  clear  indeed.  Cutbacks  in  pub- 
llcally  funded  child  care  slots  have 
made  even  more  imperative  renewed 
efforts  to  help  low-iiM»me  American 
families  procure  appropriate  child 
care,  as  recognized  by  Senator  DiCoh- 
cun  in  his  proposal  to  restore  title  XX 
chOd  care  funds.  Demographic  factors 
help  make  the  case  for  assisting  fami- 
lies who  want  to  locate  preschool  and 
afterschool  care  in  the  public  schools, 
as  addressed  by  Senators  Kehhedt  and 
RiBGLB  reflectively.  And  the  need  to 
provide  child  care  services  for  low- 
income  residents  of  public  housing 
projects,  as  proposed  by  Senator 
Rurax.  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Many  of  the  initiatives  described 
above  are  contained  in  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  I  Introduced  last  session  and 
plan  to  reintroduce  shortly  on  behalf 
of  the  children's  defense  fund.  More- 
over, over  the  next  several  months  I 
plan  to  introduce  several  additional, 
innovative  measures  designed  to  in- 
crease the  participation  of  the  private 
sector  in  child  care  efforts.  I  look  for- 
ward to  woridng  with  my  colleagues  on 
many  of  these  child  care  initiatives  so 
critical  to  working  families  and  the 
childrm  who  live  in  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  encourage 
quality  child  care  is  now.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  the 
Child  DeveloiHnent  Associate  Scholar- 
sh^  Assistance  Act  of  IMS.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
leglslaUon  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs.  as  f ollovra: 

S.804 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reine$entaMve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congren  astemUUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Child  Devehvment 
Assoclste  Scholarship  Assistance  Act  of 
lOU". 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
make  a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any 
State  receiving  a  grant  under  title  XZ  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  for  such  fiscal  year 
to  enable  such  State  to  award  scholarships 
to  eligible  individuals  within  the  State  who 


are  candidatea  for  the  ChOd  Devdopnent 
Associate  (CDA)  credentiaL 

8K.  3.  (a)  A  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  grant  program  ftahlished  by  this  Act 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  A  State's  application  sliall  contain  ap- 
propriate assurances  that— 

(1)  scholarship  assistanoe  made  availalile 
with  funds  provided  under  this  Act  wHl  be 
awarded— 

(A)  only  to  digible  individuals. 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  financial  need  of 
such  individuals,  and 

(C)  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cover  Uie  cost 
of  appUcation.  ssstasmint,  and  credential- 
ing for  the  Child  Devdopment  Aasociate 
credential  for  such  individuals;  and 

(3)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
received  by  the  State  under  this  Act  wiU  be 
used  for  the  costs  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram estaidished  In  sudi  State  to  award 
such  assistance. 

(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  dlsMbute  such  grants  equitably  among 
States  in  the  various  regions  of  the  nation, 
and 

(3)  ensure  that  the  needs  of  rural  and 
urban  areas  are  appropriately  addressed. 

Sk.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "eligible  individual"  means  a  candidate 
for  the  ChUd  Development  Associate  cre- 
dential whose  Income  doea  not  exceed  the 
poverty  line,  as  defined  in  section  873(3)  of 
the  Community  Sorices  Block  Grant  Act 
(43  VAC.  9903(3)).  by  taart  than  SO  per- 
cent; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Bealth  and  Buman  Services; 

(3)  "State"  means  eadi  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo,  Quam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northon  isaHaiM  i«i««<i. 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padfie  Is- 
lands. 

Sac  S.  States  receiving  grants  under  this 
Act  shall  annually  submit  to  the  Secretary 
information  on  the  number  of  eliidMe  indi- 
viduals assisted  under  the  grant  program, 
and  their  positions  and  salaries  before  and 
after  receiving  the  CDA  credentiaL 

Sac.  6.  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  Act  may  be  made  in  instaOmenta. 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments,  as  the 
Secretary  may  detomlne. 

Sac.  7.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  for  eadi  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KanKEOY): 
S.  805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram for  the  provision  of  child  care 
services  in  public  housing  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ranking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   RIEOLE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kkhhcdt,  Mr.  Cbahsxoii, 
and  Mr.  Hast): 
S.  806.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram for  grants  to  States  for  planning 
and  development  of  d^iendent  care 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 
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m  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  as 
America  eaten  the  final  15  years  of 
the  century,  it  finds  itself  In  the  midst 
of  sweeping  social  and  economic 
changes  which  are  certain  to  have  a 
lasting  impact  on  even  the  most  basic 
aspects  of  our  dally  life.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  lack  of  com- 
prehensive child  care  services  available 
when  more  women,  single  parents,  and 
two-parent  working  families  are  enter- 
ing the  workforce.  There  is  a  deep  and 
widespread  need  for  safe  and  adequate 
child  care  in  this  country.  Today 
women  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
labor  force  and  close  to  half  of  all 
mothers  with  young  children  work.  By 
the  end  of  this  decade  over  50  percent 
of  all  preschool  children  and  over  60 
percent  of  all  school-age  children  will 
have  mothers  who  wiU  be  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  workforce. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  ill-equipped  to 
meet  the  future  child  care  needs  of 
our  chUdren  imless  we  take  appropri- 
ate steps  now.  However,  there  has  been 
resistance  in  addressing  this  problem. 
Befwe  the  98th  Congress,  the  last 
time  Congress  passed  a  child  care  bill 
was  in  1971.  That  bill,  unfortunately, 
was  vetoed  by  then  President  Nixon. 
The  98th  Congress  finally  saw  a  move 
away  from  this  inaction,  when,  toward 
the  close  of  that  Congress,  we  were 
able  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act. 
PubUc  Law  98-558.  This  bill  estab- 
lished the  Dependent  Care  Grants 
Program  to  fund  the  startup  of  school- 
age  child  care  programs,  and  depend- 
ent care  information  and  referral  cen- 
ters. That  grant  program  is  the  modi- 
fled  version  of  the  School  Facilities 
Child  Care  Act.  which  I  originally  in- 
troduced in  June  1983  to  promote  care 
for  the  millions  of  children  left  unsu- 
pervised after  school  while  their  par- 
ents are  at  work.  Hopefully,  that  piece 
of  legislation  wlU  be  the  first  building 
block  in  the  devel<9ment  of  a  compre- 
hensive network  of  child-care  services. 
Clearly  the  present  patchwork  system 
of  child  care  in  our  Nation  is  insuffi- 
cient and  ill-equipped  to  meet  the 
mushrooming  demand. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  Federal  Government  develop 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  address- 
ing the  child  care  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  to  ensure  that  the  system  is  able 
to  meet  the  cliallenge  of  rvcAA  growth. 
In  that  spirit.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues.  Senators  Cram- 
STOM.  KBnmrr.  Habt,  DaCoircna.  and 
DoDD.  to  develop  in  the  99th  Congress 
a  package  of  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  address  many  concerns  relat- 
ed to  chUd  care.  As  my  initial  contri- 
bution to  this  package  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Dependent  Care  Grants  Act 
Amendments  of  1985.  and  the  Public 
Housing  Child  Care  Act.  The  Depend- 
ent Car^  Grants  Act  Amendments  of 
1985  wiU  serve  to  both  reauthorise  and 
improve    the    important    Dependent 


Care  Grants  Program— Public  Law  98- 
558— authorlaed  by  the  98th  Congress. 
This  important  program  provides 
grants  to  the  States  to  fund  the  start- 
up of  school-age  child-care  programs 
and  dependent  care  information  and 
referral  centers. 

Passage  of  the  Dependent  Care 
Grants  Program  was  a  significant  step 
taken  by  the  last  Congress.  While  the 
reauthorization  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing makes  only  modest  changes  in 
the  current  law.  it  will  help  to  ensure 
that  the  individual  programs  funded 
through  this  grant  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  the  model  programs  we 
seek  to  establish.  In  brief,  my  biU 
would  reauthorize  the  dependent  c&re 
grants  with  a  modest  $10  million 
annual  funding  increase  for  fiscal 
years  1987-88;  remove  the  burdensome 
State  match  requirements:  permit 
funding  for  operational  expenses:  and 
modify  the  reporting  requirements  in 
the  current  law  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive needs  assessment  and  report 
requirement. 

The  Public  Housing  Child  Care  Act 
is  designed  to  provide  child  care  serv- 
ices to  low-income  parents  residing  in 
public  housing  projects.  The  purpose 
is  not  only  to  provide  these  parents 
with  affordable,  accessible  child  care, 
but  in  so  doing  to  permit  these  work- 
ing parents  the  flexibility  they  need  to 
seek  greater  employment  opportuni- 
ties which  ultimately  may  serve  them 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  economic  in- 
dependence. The  Public  Housing  Child 
Care  Act  will  authorize  $15  million  an- 
nually for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  com- 
petitive grants  directly  to  local  public 
housing  agencies  to  establish  on-site 
child  care  services  for  low-income  resi- 
dents. These  grants  will  be  awarded 
only  to  public  housing  projects  which 
presently  do  not  offer  child  care  serv- 
ices, agree  to  provide  suitable  facilities 
for  the  provision  of  the  services,  devel- 
op programs  which,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, are  capable  of  training  and  em- 
plosrlng  both  parents  of  participating 
children  and  elderly  project  residents, 
and  which  design  programs  which  uti- 
lize a  sliding  fee  schedule.  Preference 
for  funding  will  be  granted  to  those 
agencies  which  house  high  numbers  of 
young  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  act  q)eaks  to  the 
most  basic  child  care  concerns  of  low- 
income  parents— affordability.  avail- 
ability, and  accessibility.  The  group  it 
is  meant  to  serve,  low-income  parents, 
are  in  my  opinion  the  most  needy  in 
terms  of  child  care.  It  is  this  group 
who.  because  of  cost,  are  forced  to 
view  child  care  as  a  luxury  when  for 
them  it  is  more  than  likely  a  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  problem 
of  the  lack  of  child  care  availabiUty  is 
a  complex  concern  which  requires  that 
we  as  legislators  examine  the  f  till  spec- 
trum of  i4>proaches  addressing  this 
issue.  I  am  encouraged  that  a  group  of 


my  colleagues  have  Joined  with  me  in 
this  effort  and  would  hope  that  other 
members  will  Join  us  as  we  continue  to 
examine  child  care  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

8.805 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ReprtMentiUivet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congnat  oaaenMed, 

SacnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  m  the 
"PubUc  Housing  ChUd  Care  Act". 

Sk.  a.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  danonBtra- 
tion  procram  carried  out  pumiant  to  sec- 
Uon  3aa  of  PubUc  Law  M-181,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
also  carry  out  a  demonstration  program  by 
making  grants  to  public  housing  agencies  to 
contract  with  nonprofit  organiiBttons 
wlttiln  their  communities  to  provide  child 
care  services  for  lower  income  (amillet  who 
reside  In  public  bousing.  The  Secretary 
shall  design  such  program  to  determine  the 
extent  to  wtiich  the  availability  of  dilld- 
care  services  In  lower  Income  housing 
projects  facilitates  the  employablllty  of  the 
heads  of  such  families  and  their  spouses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  to  a 
public  housing  agency  under  this  section 
only  if— 

(1)  such  public  housing  agency  does  not 
have  a  child  care  services  program  In  oper- 
ation prior  to  receipt  of  assistance  imder 
this  section,  or  can  demonstrate  the  need 
and  ability  to  expand  existing  services; 

(2)  such  public  housing  agency  agrees  to 
provide  suitable  facilities  for  the  provision 
of  cliild  care  services: 

(3)  such  pul>Uc  housing  agency  provides 
appropriate  assurances  tiiat  the  child  care 
services  contracted  for  with  funds  under 
this  Act  wUl- 

<A)  serve  preschool  children  during  the 
day  or  serve  elementary  school  children 
before  and  after  school,  or  both,  in  order  to 
assist  persons  who  head  the  families  of  such 
children  to  obtain,  retain,  or  train  for  em- 
ployment; 

(B)  be  designed,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  involve  the  participation  of  the  parents 
of  children  benefiting  from  such  program, 
with  such  participation  Including,  iHit  not 
limited  to.  training  and  employment  with 
the  child  care  program: 

(C)  be  designed,  to  the  extent  practicable. 
to  train  and  employ  In  part-time  positions 
elderly  Indlviduids  who  reside  In  the  lower 
Income  housing  project  involved; 

(D)  be  provided  only  by  nonprofit  commu- 
nity-baaed organisations  with  experience  In 
the  delivery  of  child  care  services; 

(E)  be  made  available  to  residents  of  the 
lower  income  housing  projects  involved  on  a 
sliding  fee  basis;  and 

(F)  meet  state  child  care  standards  liKlud- 
Ing,  at  a  mintmnm,  standards  governing 
child  care  funding  by  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  comply  with  all  other  ap- 
plicalde  State  and  local  laws,  regulations, 
and  ordinances 

<c)  In  providing  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  give  priority  to  applications  of  public 
housing  agencies  wtiicb  propose  to  fund 
clilld  care  services  In  lower  Income  housing 
projects  In  wlilch  the  largest  numlier  of  pre- 
school and  elementary  school  children  of 
lower  Income  families  reside; 
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and  ^unong  lower  tnooaae  housing 
projects  of  varying  siaes:  and 

(3)  sedt  toi provide  audi  granta  to  Um  larg- 
est numlier  of  lower  inoome  houstaig 
projects  praetlcable  Mmstderlng  the  amount 
of  funds  avHlabie  under  thla  Act  and  the  fi- 
nancial reqiarements  of  the  partlrnlar  child 
care  servtoei  programs  to  be  funded  l>y  the 
applicant  ptgtlic  housing  sgenciea 

(dXl)  Apdications  for  grants  under  this 
section  sli^  i>e  made  by  public  housing 
agencies  in  Such  form  and  aooording  to  audi 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  pteacribe. 

(2)  Any  pilblic  housing  agency  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  Act  shall  not  use  more 
than  10  parent  of  the  grant  for  administra- 
tive costs,  which  costs  may  iniclude 
for  minor  rfkiovatlons  of  facilities 
for  ttie  provision  of  child  care  services  under 
tills  Act 

(eXl)  The  Secretary  studl  conduct  period- 
ic evaluations  of  each  child  care  services 
program  assisted  under  tliis  section  for  pur- 
poses of— 

(A)  detenainlng  the  effectiveneas  of  such 
program  in  providing  chUd  care  services  snd 
permitting  aeraons  who  liead  lower  inoome 
families  and  tlieir  spouacs  residing  in  puldic 
housing  to  obtain,  retain,  or  train  for  em- 
ployment; aad 

(B)  ensiurfcig  compliance  with  tlie  provi- 
sions of  tills  section. 

(2)  Nothigg  In  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued as  authorising  tlie  Secretary  to  ea- 
tatilish  any  health,  safety.  edueatkiDal.  or 
other  standkrds  with  respect  to  eiiild  care 
services  or  aeUities  assisted  with  granta  re- 
ceived under  this  section. 

(f )  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reasona- 
ble notice  atid  opportunity  for  a  hewing  to 
any  appUcaat.  finds  that  thore  has  been  a 
failure  to  oopipiy  substantially  with  tlie  pro- 
visiona  of  tfiis  section,  the  Secretary  sliall 
notify  the  s|>pllcant  that  further  payments 
will  not  lie  ^ade  under  this  seetion  until  be 
Is  satisfied  uat  there  is  no  longer  any  faO- 
ure  to  comply.  Until  the  Secretary  is  so  sat- 
isfied, no  farther  payments  shall  be  made 
under  this  section. 

(g)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  of  bis  duly  auttior- 
Ized  repreaitatlves.  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  rmminatiim  to 
any  bodes,  documents,  papers,  sod  records 
of  any  applicant  and  any  contraetee  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  tlilB  section  that  are 
pertlnoit  to  the  sums  received  and  dis- 
bursed under  tliis  section. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  thia  section— 

(1)  the  term  "lower  Income  fsmilies"  has 
the  meanioB  given  such  term  in  section 
3(bX2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937; 

(2)  the  lerms  "lower  income  liousing 
project"  and  "pulilic  housing"  Iiave  the 
meanings  giien  such  terms  in  section  8(bXl) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1M7: 

(3)  the  teto  "public  iKNiatng  sgency"  lias 
the  meanhik  given  such  term  In  section 
3(bX6)  of  the  United  Statea  Housing  Act  of 
1937;  and 

(4)  the  Ustta  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Hoiialng  and  Urban  Development 

(i)  Not  later  than  the  expiratton  of  the 
three-year  Deriod  following  the  date  of  oi- 
actment  of  litils  Act  the  Secretary  aball  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Coagreas  a  detailed 
report  settliig  forth  tlie  ""'*«"f  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  {Secretary  as  a  result  of  carrying 
out  the  denKmstomUon  pragram  estatdialied 
In  tills  Act  Such  report  shall  include  any 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
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lower  inoome  houstaig  pro  jects. 

(J)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  earry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
$15,000,000  for  each  of  tlie  fiscal  years  1086. 
1907.  and  1988.  Any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

8.806 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Etepreaentatlve*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed,  That  tills 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Dependent  Care 
Grants  Act  Amendments  of  1085". 

Sk.  2.  That  section  670A  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Recondlatlon  Act  of  1981  (hereafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 


(1)  by  striking  out  "years"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "year". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  1986"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  $30,000,000  for  the 
flsesl  year  1086  and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  yean  ending  prior  to  October  1, 
lOOT'. 

Sk.  3.  Section  670B  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Tlie  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  wliich 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  lie  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
avaUaUe.  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subdiapter  shall  be  available  for  real- 
lotment  tr«n  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  audi  period  as  the  Secretary  may  fix. 
to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotmentB  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amoimt  for  any  of  such  other  States 
lieing  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  ttie 
sum  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
needed  in  such  State  and  will  be  used  for 
sudi  period  for  carrying  out  applications  ap- 
proved under  this  subchapter,  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shsll  be  similariy  reallot- 
ted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  sulisection 
during  a  year  shall  lie  deemed  part  of  Its  al- 
lotment under  suliBection  (a)  for  such 
year.". 

Sac.  4.  (aXl)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
670D  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strlldng  out 
"and  fiscal  year  1986"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  October  1. 1989". 

(2)  Tlie  seccmd  sentence  of  section  670D(a) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clauae(6); 

(B)  by  redesignating  dauae  (7)  ss  clause 
(8)  and  by  inserting  after  clause  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(7)  Information  designed  to  Improve  the 
ability  of  parents  and  guardians  to  make  an 
Informed  selection  of  availabOe  dependmt 
care  aervlces;  and". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  670D(a)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "clause  (7)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (8)". 

(b)  Section  670D(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "cbtuse  (1)"; 

(2)  redeaignating  clause  (2)  of  such  secUcm 
as  clause  (1); 

(3)  striking  out  "clause  (3)"; 

(4)  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  dauae  (2); 
and 

(5)  redesignating  dause  (S)  as  clause  (3). 

(c)  Section  670D(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  striking 
out  paragraph  designation  "(2)". 


8r.   S.   Sectiim  670B(c)  of  the  Act  to 
ammded  by  striking  out  "September  30. ' 
1987"  and  InaerUng  bi  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30, 1989". 

Sac.  6.  Section  670F  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"Sac  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  collecting  data  from  recipients 
of  assistance  under  this  subchapter ««— «g~^ 
to  provide  a  nar,ional  needs  SBseasment  for 
child  caie  services  of  acbobl-ace  children  in 
the  United  States.  The  daU  shall  taidude 
the  number  of  children  served,  the  numlier 
of  children  awaiting  care,  the  inoome  dlstri- 
buticm  of  families,  and  the  percentage  of 
families  reouiring  reduced  or  waived  fees. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  160  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  iMbOT  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  its  activities  under  this 
sulKhapter  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
together  with  a  needs  aaaeasment  of  the 
availability  of,  and  need  for  Federal  support 
for.  child  care  aerrioea  few  achool-age  chil- 
dren In  each  State  tai  the  United  Statea.". 

Sac.  7.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  670G  the  following  new  section: 

"SHOBTTITU 

"Sac.  670H.  Tills  subchapter  may  be  dted 
as  the  "Dependent  Care  Grants  Act'.". 

UISLllVa  DAT! 

Sac.  8.  TTie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  loeo.* 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CiuHSTOii.  Mr.  DiOoiiciin,  Mr. 
DtjKBnEBBMM,    Mr.    Kmrnmr, 
and  Mr.  RncLc): 
S.  807.  A  bill  to  authorize  pajrments 
to  States  to  b^  used  for  grants  to  pro- 
vide support  for  family  day  care  pro- 
viders; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

PAMILT  DAT  CASS  FBOVIBBa  ASSISXAIKS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  the  Family  Day  Care 
Provider  Assistance  Act  that  would 
give  vitally  needed  help  to  family  day 
care  providers.  This  legislation  would 
fund  States  to  make  grants  to  cmnmu- 
nity  based  noiq>rofit  organizations  to 
support  training  programs;  to  operate 
resource  centers  where  develotanental- 
ly  wropriate  curriculum  material 
can  be  obtained;  to  operate  a  system  of 
substitute  caregivers:  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  funds  for  small 
equipment;  to  help  providers  arrange 
for  health  insurance;  and  to  provide 
other  support  for  family  day  care. 

Mr.  President,  over  half  the  children 
whose  parents  work  are  looiced  after  in 
family  day  care  settings.  Family  day 
care  is  often  the  only  source  of  chfld 
care  in  a  community.  Even  where  al- 
ternatives such  as  center  based  care 
are  available,  their  high  cost  makes 
the  generally  much  less  expensive 
home  based  care  the  only  viable 
option  for  lower-  and  middle-income 
families.  A  national  survey  found  that 
the  average  aimiul  income  of  families 
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who  uMd  home-bued  day  care  wu  be- 
tween $13,000  WMl  $1S.000. 

Tet.  BMMt  tunny  day  care  provldera 
have  United  aeoe«  to  training  and 
other  vital  support.  The  majority  of 
homes  are  not  a  part  of  their  State's 
regulatory  system.  Fsmlly  day  care 
IKOvlders  often  work  12  to  14  hours  a 
day  5  to  0  days  a  week  caring  tot  chil- 
dren. They  typically  have  little  con- 
tact with  other  day  care  providers. 
Home  based  caregivers  usually  woik 
forleas  than  miTiimnm  wage.  In  fact,  a 
nfif*A"*'  survey  revealed  87  percent  re- 
ceive less  than  mftilmum  wage. 

Training  is  intimately  linked  to  the 
quality  of  child  care.  It  is  clear  that 
family  day  care  providers  who  look 
after  such  a  large  percentage  of  our 
chUdren  must  have  the  oroorttmlty 
for  training  to  improve  their  skills. 
They  need  to  have  equipment  and 
%»mfi\\n^  material  with  which  to  pro- 
vide creative  instruction  and  play  for 
children.  Mr.  President,  our  children 
in  erltlcal  stages  of  their  develoiHnent 
deserve  no  less. 

UntU  recently,  the  only  programs 
that  have  provided  assistance  to 
family  day  care  have  been  the  title 
ZZ  social  services  block  grant  and  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program  which  offers 
meals  and  snacks  to  children  in  day 
care.  Both  programs  have  suffered 
from  budget  cutbai^s.  The  Child  Care 
Food  Proinm  is  again  the  target  of 
cuts  through  proposals  to  impose  a 
means  test  for  participation.  This  pro- 
posal, if  it  pasiw.  wiU  severely  affect 
family  day  care.  Family  day  care  pro- 
viders are  abtMuly  overburdoied  and 
many  will  not  be  able  to  handle  the 
paperwork  created  by  a  means  test  re- 
qulr««nent.  Further,  most  family  day 
care  providers  are  part  of  the  same 
community  as  the  paroits  they  serve 
and  families  may  balk  at  being  re- 
quired to  ^iar\rm».  their  Incomes  to 
neighbors.  Thus,  one  of  the  few  pro- 
grams which  currently  provides  assist- 
ance to  family  day  care  may  be  made 
less  effective  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  give  strong  support  to  family  day 
care. 

The  Funny  Day  Care  Provider  As- 
sistance Act  would  begin  to  provide 
such  needed  support  The  act  would 
encourage  the  develoinnent  of  family 
day  care  networks.  Such  networks  are 
imptutant  because  they  reduce  the  iso- 
lation of  caregivers.  They  offer  a 
framework  within  which  day  care  pro- 
viders can  improve  their  skills,  pur- 
chase small  equipment,  obtain  appro- 
priate curriculum  materials,  leam  how 
to  handle  emergencies,  obtain  infor- 
matkm  <m  nutritional  assistance  pro- 
grams—such as  the  Child  Care  Food 
Progrsm— obtain  substitutes  for  when 
they  are  sick  or  take  a  holiday,  meet 
State  registration  and/or  licensing  re- 
quirements, undostand  the  tax  impli- 
cations of  operating  an  inhome  busi- 
ness, and  leam  how  to  communicate 
effectively  with  families.  The  provi- 


sion of  such  services  will  increase  im- 
petus for  those  family  flay  care  provid- 
ers, currently  operating  underground, 
to  meet  registration  and  licensing  re- 
quirements so  that  they  become  eligi- 
ble to  receive  help  from  family  day 
care  networks. 

Mr.  President,  our  children  are  our 
most  vital  national  resource.  In  many 
ways  care  in  a  small  home  setting  is 
ideal  for  children.  Child  development 
experts  feel  that  most  young  children. 
eq>eclaUy  infants  and  toddlers,  do 
better  in  smaller  groups  which  are 
typical  of  home  based  care.  Develop- 
mentally  delayed  and  physkadly  and 
emotionally  handicapped  children  can 
also  be  helped  in  the  smaller  family 
day  care  setting.  Abused  and  neglected 
children  are  often  placed  in  family  day 
care  by  social  service  agencies.  Family 
day  caregivers  are  also  more  flexible 
than  center  based  care  providers.  Par- 
ents working  unusual  hours  or  those 
who  work  shifts  and  change  hours  pe- 
riodically often  find  family  day  care 
providers  who  are  willing  to  accommo- 
date their  schedule.  Parents  who  work 
Intermittently  or  part  time— often 
lower-income  parents— find  it  more  af- 
fordable to  use  family  providers  who 
do  not  charge  a  fixed  rate  or  require 
the  children  to  keep  a  fixed  schedtile. 

Family  day  care  providers  are  small 
businesswomen  and  men  who  deserve 
support  and  help.  Despite  the  many 
advantages  family  day  care  offers  to 
the  majority  of  infants  and  toddlers, 
and  the  over  one  and  a  half  million 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  to  13 
who  are  cared  for  in  home  based  set- 
tings, we  have  done  little  to  help  im- 
prove the  quality  of  family  day  care. 
The  Family  Day  Care  Provider  Assist- 
ance Act  begins  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. I  urge  its  swift  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  quality,  affordable 
day  care  is  vital  to  families  today  and 
vital  to  our  children's  future.  The 
Family  Day  Care  Provider  Assistance 
Act  which  I  am  introducing  is  one  of 
several  day  care  bills  being  introduced 
on  this  day.  These  bills  together  begin 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  day  care.  Concern  for  the  healthy 
and  safe  development  of  our  children 
demands  such  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Family  Day 
Care  Provider  Assistance  Act  be  print- 
ed in  the  RaooKS  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

aao7 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revrttentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BHOKTTITLS 

Sacnoa  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  u  tbe 
"Family  Day  Cue  Provider  AaslsUnce  Act 
of  1085". 


OaURSTOSTAI 


Sac.  X.  (a)  The  Secretanr  of  Health  and 
Human  Senrtoes  (beretnatter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  aa  the  "Secretary")  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  States  to  be  used  by  the  State  for 
»««HT»y  gianta  to  ««i««i«imity.h««»ii  nonprof- 
it orsanlsationa  In  such  State  to— 

(1)  provide  training  to  family  day  care 
providen; 

(3)  opomte  resource  centers  for  making 
avaOable  to  family  day  care  providen  devel- 
opmentaUy  appropriate  curriculum  materl- 

BlK 

(»  operate  a  system  of  substitute  care- 
glvm  for  provldera: 

(4)  fumlab  technical  aaaistance  to  provid- 
ers In  underatandinc  local  reculstlona  and 
relevant  tax  and  other  policies  pertaining  to 
family  day  care: 

(5)  provide  subsranta  to  family  day  care 
providna  for  the  purctaaae  of  amall  equip- 
ment: and 

(6)  provide  aueh  other  support  to  family 
day  care  providers  In  their  communities  as 
the  State  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Recipients  of  grants  made  by  a  SUte 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  must  be— 

(1)  nonprofit  organtntions  within  the 
community  to  be  served  with  experience  in 
working  with  family  day  care  (including 
child  care  food  program  umbrella  sponsors, 
resource  snd  referral  programs,  snd  family 
day  care  aiioriatlonsV.  and 

(3)  furnishing  or  proposing  to  furnish  sup- 
port primarily  to  provldera  aervtDg  low- 
income  families. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such  ap- 
plication procedures  and  reporting  require- 
ments for  States  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion are  used  only  for  the  puiposes  specified 
in  tills  section. 

HATIOMAL  SSSOUSCS  CSHTSB  OH  PAIOLT  DAT 
CASS 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
NaUonal  Resource  Center  on  Family  Day 
Care.  The  center  shall  be  operated  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  either  directly  or  through 
grant  or  contract. 

(b)  The  center  shall— 

(1)  offer  training  to  individuals  Involved  in 
training  family  day  care  providers: 

(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  resource 
materials  on  family  day  care:  and 

(3)  provide  tectmlcal  assistance  to  family 
day  care  ^Mnsors.  fsmlly  day  care  provid- 
ers, and  Individuals  Involved  in  training 
family  day  care  providers,  with  respect  to 
laws  and  regiUatlons  applicable  to  the  provi- 
sion of  family  day  care  services.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  aonlng,  tax,  liability,  and 
other  issues  of  particular  concern  to  family 
daycare. 

AUTBOaiEATIOa  OP  APraoPBiATions 

Sac.  4.  (aXl)  For  purposes  of  making  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  3.  there  sre 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Each  State's  payment  under  section  3 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  wliich 
bears  tlie  same  ratio  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (1).  as  such  State's 
paymoit  under  title  ZZ  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year  liears  to  the 
total  amount  of  payments  to  all  States 
under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  operating  the  National 
Resource  Center  on  Family  Day  Car  under 
section  3,  there  are  authorised  to  tw  appro- 
priated $350,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 


I      sppscnvsBAxa 
Ssc.  S.  Tl«s  Act  shall  be  ctfeetixe  for  fiscal 
year  1M6  dnd  each  flscal  year  thereafter.* 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
ai^  Mr.  Hakt): 

S.  808.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for 
school-ba4ed  child  care  and  early 
childhood  education  demonstration 
projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Hunum  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KENNX3>T: 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  iwovlde  financial  as- 
sistance tf>  expand  the  availability  of 
child  care!  services  for  college  students, 
partlculai^  low-income  college  stu- 
dents, in  order  to  increase  the  access 
of  such  fetudents  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

taniBliAtlVS  laiTIATIVBS  OH  CRnjI  CASS 

•  Mr.  BIENKEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  with  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  address  a  problem  that  has 
reached  critical  proportions  in  our 
country.  tToday  I  Join  with  Senators 
Chahstomi  RnoLi.  Dood.  Hast,  and 
DiCoircnh  in  introducing  legidattve 
initiativea  on  child  care.  We  have 
formed  ai  loose-knit  coalition  in  the 
Senate  td  assess  and  take  action  on 
the  lack  of  affordable,  quality  child 
care  for  children  in  the  United  States. 
These  bills  represent  <xily  amall  at- 
tempts td  begin  to  address  the  over- 
whelming! need  for  affordable,  quality 
child  card  in  this  country.  And,  these 
bills  do  dot  necessarily  cover  all  the 
areas  of  need.  It  is  my  hope  that  many 
other  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
Join  us  by  introducing  legislation  to 
address  the  other  areas  of  unmet  need. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  de- 
mographics of  our  society  have  been 
changing,  The  family  structure  as  we 
once  knew  it  has  changed.  No  longer 
does  one  parent  woik  and  the  other 
stay  home  to  raise  the  children. 
Today,  iCr.  President,  "two-parent 
family"  often  means  "two-Job  family." 
Today,  "iamily"  often  means  a  single 
parent  and  children.  Most  often,  this 
means  a  ifiother  and  her  children. 

How  do  we  Ichow  that  the  family  is 
changingt  As  of  March  1984.  52  per- 
cent of  Women  with  children  under 
the  age  oi  6  were  working.  Nearly  half 
of  the  mothers  of  infants  and  young- 
sters under  3  were  working,  an  in- 
crease of  30  percent  since  1970.  Since 
1960,  the,  number  of  working  women 
with  children  under  6  jreais  of  age  and 
whose  q)0use  is  present  in  the  home 
has  increased  59  peromt.  And.  over 
this  samd  period  of  time,  the  number 
of  single  4rorking  women  with  children 
under  6  years  of  age  has  Increased  by 
TTpercenJb. 

Motheis  are  essential  family  inccnne 
providers;  in  a  two-wage  family.  Since 
1967,  we  have  seen  almoat  a  30-peroent 
increase  i^  the  number  of  two- Job  fam- 
ilies. In  !1983.  25  percent  of  women 


who  woiked  had  husbands  who  earned 
less  than  $10,000  and  more  than  50 
poooit  had  husbands  who  earned  less 
than  $20,000.  Mothers  are  also  work- 
ing to  support  themselves  and  their 
children.  Right  now,  one  in  five  chil- 
drai  is  growing  up  in  a  one-parent 
family.  By  1990,  this  will  grow  to  one 
in  four.  Mr.  President,  I  want  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  to  note  that 
in  1982,  the  average  single  mother 
with  children  earned  less  than  $9,000. 

What  does  this  change  in  the  family 
structure  mean?  It  means  that  our 
most  precious  national  resource,  our 
childreo.  are  in  need  of  child  care 
while  their  parents  are  working  to 
make  their  children's  lives  better.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  affordable,  quality 
chfld  care,  it  means  that  every  day 
many  children  are  left  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  to  fend  for  thonselves. 
A  Maine  child  care  task  force  recently 
revealed  that  500  children  age  5  and 
under  spent  time  during  a  tsrpical 
we^  caring  for  themselves.  In  Califor- 
nia, a  report  on  school-age  child  care 
estimates  that  600.000  to  800.000 
8Cho(d-age  children  go  home  to  an 
onpty  house  after  schooL  In  Virginia 
and  Minnesota,  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  school-age  chlldrai  of 
woiklng  parents  care  for  themselves 
on  a  regular  Iwsis.  We  know  from 
recent  statistics  that  children  who  are 
alone  are  more  likely  to  be  involved  in 
accidents  resulting  in  death.  They  are 
more  likely  to  experience  fear  and 
loneliness  and  poor  nutrition.  And.  we 
know  that  these  children  are  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  alcohol  and  drugs  at  an 
early  age. 

The  need  for  quality,  affordable 
child  care  far  exceeds  the  availability 
and  this  need  will  continue  to  increase. 
By  liKK).  the  number  of  children  under 
the  age  of  10  will  increase  to  38  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  5  million.  Because 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
single-parent  families  and  because 
sing^parent  households  typically 
suffer  from  a  greater  incidence  of  pov- 
erty, more  than  one-half  of  the  chil- 
dren under  6  included  in  this  increase 
will  be  poor  in  1990. 

The  time  for  Federal  commitment  to 
child  care  is  long  past  due.  The  need 
for  quality  child  care  that  is  afford- 
able for  all  parents  is  a  necessity.  It  is 
not  a  luxury  and  it  is  no  longer  a  privi- 
lege. It  is  a  major  key  to  the  economic 
success  of  our  country.  It  is  the  only 
way  that  families  can  continue  to  im- 
prove thie  quality  of  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  it  is  the 
key  to  the  development  and  well-being 
of  our  children,  our  future. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  the  Federal 
aid  for  child  care  has  eroded.  Those 
inograms  that  do  assist  parents  to 
obtain  child  care  have  been  cut  bade 
Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  provides  the  largest  portion  of 
aid  to  States  for  child  care  has  been 
cut  by  21  percent  and  the  $200  million 


set  aside  specifically  for  child  care  has 
been  eliminated.  Cutbadts  in  other 
Federal  programs  have  also  affected 
accessibility  to  child  care.  Compensar 
tion  for  child  care  costs  under  AFDC 
has  been  reduced  and  staff  were  lost 
from  child  care  progranis  when  CETA 
was  abolished. 

States  have  attempted  in  vain  to 
meet  the  ever-growing  need  for  child 
care  but  Federal  cutbacks  have  tteen 
devastating.  The  chlldrrai's  defense 
fund  [CDF]  recently  surveyed  States' 
response  to  child  care.  In  this  report. 
CDF  found  that  25  States  are  still 
spending  less  on  child  care  than  in 
1981.  and  that  27  States  are  serving 
less  children.  Many  States  are  develop- 
ing child  care  initiatives.  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Du- 
kalcis  established  the  Governor's  Day 
Care  Partnership  project  which  issued 
its  report  calling  for  important 
changes  in  child  care  at  the  State 
leveL  But,  these  initiatives  alone,  al- 
though highly  commendable,  cannot 
dose  the  widening  gap  between  need 
and  availability. 

President  Reagan,  as  we  all  Imow, 
firmly  believes  in  private  sector  in- 
volvonent.  I  agree  with  the  President 
regarding  the  need  for  the  private 
sector  to  become  involved  in  child  care 
for  their  employees.  However,  the  dis- 
couraging fact  is  that  only  about,  1,900 
of  the  6  million  onployers  in  this 
country  provide  child  care  benefits.  In- 
vestment in  child  care  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  economy.  I  am  proud  that 
in  New  Bedford.  MA,  in  1965.  a  cc«npa- 
ny  called  Rochester  Clothes  was  one 
of  the  first  companies  in  the  New  Sag- 
land  area  to  provide  on-grounds  child 
care  for  its  onployees.  Even  back  in 
1965,  we  had  evidence  that  on-grounds 
employee  child  care  works.  Mr.  Gior- 
dano reported  a  maiked  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  env>loyee  absenteeism,  in- 
creased productivity,  and  an  obvious 
change  in  the  well-being  of  his  em- 
ployees. 

The  Federal  cuts  and  the  dramatic 
increase  in  parents'  need  for  chUd  care 
have  severely  strained  family  income: 
precluded  many  women  from  seddng  a 
Job  to  add  to  their  husbands'  salary 
and  thus  improve  the  family  standard 
of  living;,  and  discouraged  single  par- 
ents from  leaving  welfare.  Today,  a 
two-parent  family  earning  $24,000  has 
to  spoid  26  perooit  of  its  gross  inoxne 
to  obtain  day  care  for  two  dilldren.  A 
single  mother  who  on  the  average 
earns  less  than  $9,000  must  spend  one- 
third  of  her  income  on  cbOd  care  for 
her  children.  This  is  three  times  as 
much  as  the  10  percent  considered  rea- 
sonable for  child  care. 

In  order  to  begin  to  rectify  the  criti- 
cal situation  in  child  care  across  this 
country,  we  must  devel<v  a  coalition 
of  resources.  However,  in  light  of  the 
minimal  prlvate-sector  Involvement 
and  State  chfld  care  resources  that  are 
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•lz«ady  overtiurdened.  it  la  eritical 
thst  the  Federml  Oovemment  recoc- 
niae  Its  clear  reaponiibillty  for  the 
quality  of  diild  care  in  our  Nation  and 
its  moral  obligation  to  ensure  that  all 
chfldren  retanDeas  of  income  have 
aooew  to  this  quality  care. 

The  two  Mils  that  I  am  introducing 
today  are  small  initiatives.  However.  I 
believe  that  these  bills  are  critically 
important  in  the  struggle  to  begin  to 
provide  all  children  with  adequate 
child  care. 


CHILD  CAUt   AMB  K/UU.T   CHIIJ>- 
■COO  IBOCAXIOII  BUmaS'IKATIOII  PmOJBCTS 

Recently  a  10-year  study  of  young 
children  In  preschool  documented  the 
success  of  early  childhood  experiences. 
Over  100  children  who  attended  the 
Perry  Preschool,  a  comprehensive  pre- 
school program,  were  tracted  through 
school  over  the  past  10  years.  At  age 
10.  these  adults  show  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  school  performance,  employ- 
ment rates,  the  number  of  adolescent 
pregnancies,  and  crime  rates  compared 
with  their  peers  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  preschool  experiences.  We 
Imow  for  a  fact  that  preschool  experi- 
ences work,  that  they  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  benefits  to  individuals  as 
young  chfldren  and  on  through  their 
adult  lives. 

The  school-based  chUd  care  and 
early  chfldhood  education  demonstra- 
tion projects  will  develop  a  new  part- 
nership between  the  public  schools 
and  the  child  care  community.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  two  important  entities 
will  come  together  to  share  their 
knowledge  of  chfldren  and  form  a  coa- 
lition to  develop  quaUty  chfld  care  and 
early  chfldhood  education  programs  in 
the  public  schools  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  worldng  parents  and  at 
the  same  time  contribute  to  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  each  chfld. 

Under  this  legislation,  grants  wiU  be 
made  available  to  local  education 
agencies  to  help  schools  in  establish- 
ing and  supplementing  child  care  serv- 
ices and  early  chfldhood  education  for 
chfldrai  ages  4  and  5.  Schools  can  pro- 
vide these  services  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
They  may  extend  existing  half-day 
kindergarten  so  that  the  needs  of 
woridng  parents  are  met:  provide  serv- 
ices for  4-year-old  chfldren  for  the  fuU 
working  day  throughout  the  calendar 
year,  or  arrange  to  provide  part-day 
care  for  chfldren  to  complement  half- 
day  elementary  school  kindergarten. 
The  LEA'S  can  provide  these  services 
themselves  or  they  can  contract  out  to 
licensed  community  programs  to  pro- 
vide the  services. 

These  programs  wlU  be  required  to 
meet  State  title  XX  chfld  care  stand- 
ards. They  WiU  be  required  to  employ 
staff  with  experience  and  training  in 
working  with  young  chfldren:  provide 
age  appropriate  i»t)grama:  and  encour- 
age parent  involvement.  Each  local 
education  agency  must  also  ensure  the 
equitable  participation  of  handicapped 


and  severely  handicapped  chfldren  in 
these  programs. 

This  dononstration  program  wiU 
run  for  5  years  and  wlU  receive  f\ind- 
ing  at  $60  milUon  for  1086  and  sums  as 
necessary  for  the  succeeding  years. 
Federal  fimds  wiU  provide  no  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  project's  costs 
in  the  first  year.  60  percent  of  the 
costs  in  the  second  year,  and  only  40 
percent  of  the  program  cost  in  the 
third  and  subsequent  years.  Fees  for 
iMuticipants  in  these  school-based 
chfld  care  and  early  education  pro- 
grams WiU  be  baaed  on  each  fandly's 
inc(Mne  and  a  sUding  scale  of  fees  wiU 
be  established.  Those  chfldren  from 
famiUes  with  income  less  than  150  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level  wiU  receive 
the  services  free  of  charge. 

In  order  to  faciUtate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coaUtion  of  aU  individuals 
concerned  with  this  project,  an  adviso- 
ry panel  wlU  be  established.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  input  from  aU  facets  of 
chfld  care  and  early  chfldhood  educa- 
tion are  received  in  the  development 
of  these  projects,  the  local  advisory 
panel  wiU  be  made  up  of  school  per- 
sonnel, parents,  and  representatives  of 
public  and  private  organizations  who 
provide  licensed  chfld  care  services  and 
early  chfldhood  education  in  the  com- 
munity. 

This  advisory  panel  wiU  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  annual  assessment  of 
the  impact  that  these  projects  are 
having  on  the  chfld  care  and  early 
education  needs  of  the  community  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  projects .  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  chfldren  who 
may  be  participating  in  the  programs. 

Along  with  a  reqiiired  annual  evalua- 
tion, an  independent  evaluation  of  the 
demonstration  programs  after  5  years 
of  operation  wiU  be  conducted.  This 
WiU  provide  us  with  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  results  of  the  projects  and 
their  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  pubUc  schools  are  the  only  answer 
to  provldhig  chUd  care  and  early  chfld- 
hood education,  but  I  do  think  that 
the  schools  offer  a  viable  alternative 
and  an  appropriate  resource  for  these 
services,  given  input  from  the  chfld 
care  and  early  chfldhood  education 
community.  I  look  forward  to  passage 
of  this  legislation  and  I  cafl  on  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  support  this 
valuable  demonstration  project. 


OOIXSOB-SAnD  CHILB  CASS  FO*  •lUUKMll  ACT 

Today,  in  increasing  numbers,  non- 
traditional  students  are  coming  back 
to  coUege  campuses.  These  nontradi- 
tional  students  are  typicaUy  adults 
who  may  be  switching  their  careers, 
individuals  polishing  their  skills,  and 
people  wishing  to  learn  new  technol- 
ogies. This  older  adult  group  repre- 
sents one  of  the  fastest  growing  com- 
ponents of  coUege  enrollment,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Biireau.  and  their 
numbers  have  nearly  doubled  over  the 
past  10  years. 


Many  of  these  students  are  women. 
The  proportion  of  women  in  each  age 
category  enrolling  in  coUege  has  in- 
creased from  1970  to  1082.  A  larger 
proportion  of  women  of  chfld-bearing 
age  are  enrolling  in  coUege  than  in 
previous  years.  The  attendance  rate 
for  women  22  to  34  years  of  age  rose 
from  5.8  to  8.9  percent  over  10  years, 
which  means  that  an  additional  1.2 
miUion  women  in  this  age  category 
went  back  to  schooL  Of  the  1.1  miUion 
additional  2-year  ooUege  students  over 
1973  levels,  nearly  800.000  were 
women.  This  particular  increase  indi- 
cates that  individuals,  mostly  women, 
who  previously  might  not  have  attend- 
ed coUege  at  aU,  are  using  2-year 
schools  to  work  toward  at  least  some 
type  of  ooUege  degree.  AU  in  aU.  the 
increase  in  coUege  enrollment  over  the 
past  10  years  includes  a  significant 
number  of  women  over  22  years  of  age. 

Many  of  these  women  are  mothers. 
The  majority  of  these  students  require 
chUd  care  for  their  chfldren  in  one 
form  or  another.  Many  times  these 
students  end  up  dropping  out  or  not 
even  registering  because  of  lack  of  af- 
fordable, quaUty  chfld  care  programs. 

Both  mothers  and  fathers  returning 
to  or  Just  beginning  coUege  education 
for  the  first  time  may  have  chfldren  in 
school  and  others  yet  too  young  for 
school.  These  parents  have  special 
chfld  care  needs.  They  need  programs 
that  provide  flexible  hours  to  accom- 
modate class  schedules  and  time  at  the 
Ubrary.  Parents  also  attend  night 
school,  another  special  circiunstance 
for  these  students  and  their  chfldren. 
An  on-campus  chfld  care  program 
aUows  parents  and  their  chUdren  to  be 
together  during  lunchtime  or  during 
breaks  between  classes.  It  fosters  and 
f acflitiates  parent  involvement  in  their 
chfldren's  care  during  the  day.  Not 
(mly  do  the  parents  benefit  from  on- 
campus  chfld  care  programs,  but  their 
chfldren  have  afl  the  resources  of  the 
coUege  campus  at  their  fingertips  such 
as  school  museums  and  recreation  cen- 
ters. 

Bfr.  President,  we  aU  know  that  a 
coUege  degree  is  becoming  a  minimum 
requirement  for  many  Jobs  today.  We 
also  know  that  the  single  mothers 
today  earn  on  the  average  $9,000  a 
year.  By  providing  on-campus  chUd 
care  and  other  chfld  care  benefits  and 
resources,  these  women  and  aU  par- 
ents can  continue  and/or  further  their 
education,  thereby  improving  their 
standard  of  Uving  as  weU  as  that  of 
their  chfldren. 

The  CoUege-Based  Chfld  Care  Pro- 
grams for  Students  Act  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  wlU  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  on- 
campus  chUd  care,  help  students  who 
cannot  afford  quaUty  chUd  care  to  pay 
for  these  services  so  that  their  chfl- 
dren wlU  be  cared  for  whfle  they  com- 
plete their  education,  and  provide  re- 


sources to  on-campus  chUd  care  or 
chfld  care  programs  in  the  local  com- 
munity. 

Under  th4  first  section  of  this  legis- 
lation. $50  tmUion  wlU  be  avaflable  to 
these  institutions  for  renovation,  re- 
constructioii.  and  construction  of  fa- 
clUties  to  be  used  for  licensed  child 
care  programs.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  coUeagUes  in  this  Chamber  wiU 
baUd  at  thii  section  of  my  bilL  But  I 
assure  you  kihat  these  funds  for  f adU- 
ties  are  critical  for  encouraging  higher 
education  kistitutions  to  provide  on- 
campus  child  care. 

There  art  many  coUeges  that  have 
empty  buildings  on  their  grounds. 
Fine,  you  may  say.  let  the  institutions 
use  them.  I  agree,  Mr.  President.  But 
certainly  itis  only  common  sense  that 
a  fadUty  ^uUt  for  ooUege  students 
cannot  aoobmmodate  young  chUdren 
without  renovation.  In  my  discussions 
with  individuals  who  are  running  some 
of  the  few!  on-campus  chfld  care  cen- 
ters. I  was  iold  that  many  times  a  uni- 
versity administration  wiU  say  that 
they  would  love  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices if  the*  only  had  a  buflding  that 
was  accessible  for  chfldren. 

Second,  $20  milUon  in  grants  to 
higher  edivation  institutions  wiU  pro- 
vide aid  in  the  form  of  direct  vouchers 
for  chUd  care  services  to  low-income 
students  Who  may  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  afford  chUd  care  for  their  chfl- 
dren in  ofder  to   pursue  a  coUege 

Finaily.  |5  miUlon  wfll  be  avaflable 
to  coUeged  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  operate  programs 
which  profide  practical  expedience  to 
students  lAirough  part-time  employ- 
ment in  Utensed  chfld  care  programs. 
This  project  wlU  not  only  benefit  stu- 
dents wh(^  wiU  participate  through 
part-time  Work  but  as  well,  chfld  care 
programs,  jeither  on-campus  or  in  the 
local  comiAunity.  wiU  be  provided  with 
quaUty  workers. 

I  look  forward  to  woridng  with  my 
coUeagues  on  the  LalMr  and  Himian 
Resources  Committee  during  reau- 
thorizatiott  this  year  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

sumiAaT 

We  are '  aU  woridng  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tjhe  family,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  pressured  institu- 
tion in  out  society  today.  We  have  an 
urgent  tadk  to  assure  quaUty.  afford- 
able chfld'  care  for  every  famfly  that 
needs  it.  dhUd  care  in  modem  America 
is  no  longer  a  choice  but  a  necessity 
for  families  of  aU  types  and  condi- 
tions—int«ct  famiUes.  single-parent 
f amiUes,  ffejniUes  at  every  step  on  the 
income  ladder.  The  proper  role  of  gov- 
,  emment  is  not  to  mandate  a  single 
system,  but  to  make  available  a  variety 
of  options.  The  pubUc  responsibiUty  is 
not  to  dictate  to  parents,  but  to  sup- 
port their  efforts. 

Our  goal  is  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  eVery  chfld.  Economic  clrcum- 


should  never  force  chfldren  to 
be  leas  than  what  their  talents  and 
their  determination  can  make  them. 

It  Is  not  only  moraUy  right,  but  far 
len  expensive,  for  government  to 
assist  chfldren  in  growing  up  whole 
and  strong  and  able  than  to  pay  the 
bm  later  for  chfldren  and  adults  who 
grow  m>  with  health,  social,  and  educa- 
Uooal  problems.  As  Aeschylus  wrote. 
"In  the  rearing  of  our  chfldren.  we  are 
h^nrfing  on  life  like  a  torch  from  one 
generation  to  another." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  bills  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biUs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooso.  as  f oUows: 

S.808 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RevretentiMve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Gmgreu  atsembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "School-Baaed  Child 
Care  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Education  ConaoUdation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  chapter  3  as  chapter 
4.  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  cliapter  2  the  follow- 
ing new  chapter. 
"CHAFTiai    3— SCHOOL-BASED    CHILD 

CARE  AND  EARLY  CHHJJHOOD  EDU- 
CATION DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

"STATmBIT  or  PUHPOSX 

"Sac.  S90A  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  support 
projects  in  the  public  schools  that  increase 
the  availability  of  child  care  and  early  child- 
hood education  services  for  children  age  4 
and  S,  induaive.  particularly  children  from 
low-Jnoome  f amUies. 

"ATTTHORIZATION  OP  ATPROPBUTIOITS 

"Ssc.  SMB.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated ISO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1990, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"CSAITTS  AUTHORIZB) 

"Sac.  S90C.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  to  make  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  supplementing  child 
care  services  and  early  childhood  education 
for  children  who  are  4  and  5  years  of  age  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
such  agencies. 

"(3)  Child  care  services  and  early  child- 
hood education  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  include— 

"(A)  the  extension  of  half-day  Idndergar- 
ten  to  meet  the  needs  of  woridng  parents; 

"(B)  services  for  4-year-old  children  which 
shall  be  available  for  the  full  working  day 
throughout  the  calendar  year  using  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  facilities; 
and 

"(C)  arrangements  to  furnish  part-day 
care  for  children  to  complement  half-day 
school-based  kindergarten  or  early  child- 
hood education  programs  furnished  in  ele- 
mentary schools. 

"(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  rec^v- 
ing  assistance  under  this  chapter  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  which— 


"(1)  represent  significant  portioos  of  the 

community  to  be  served  by  the  project,  and 

"(2)  have  experlenoe  furnishing  child  care 

serviees.  to  carry  out  the  services  described 

in  subsection  (a). 

"APFUCATiom;  ArraovAL 
"Sac.  S90D.  (aXl)  Bach  local  whwational 
agency  deriring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reaaooaUy  re- 
quire. 

"(2)  Each  such  application  aball  be  re- 
viewed by  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  before  being  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 
"(b)  Each  such  application  sliaU— 
"(1)  describe  the  demonstnttion  project 
being  proposed  including- 

"(A)  a  deacrlptiOD  of  the  services  to  be 
made  available;  azid 

"(B)  and  *-"""■»*  of  the  cost  for  the  ets- 
tablishment  and  operation  of  the  project; 

"(2)  provide  assurances  that  project  par- 
ticipants will  receive  the  services  free  of 
charge  for  children  from  famiUes  with  in- 
comes leas  than  150  percent  of  the  poverty 
level,  and  establish  a  alldtng  scale  of  fees  de- 
pendent upon  the  family's  income  for  other 
partictpants  in  the  project; 

"(3)  describe  the  measures  wtiich  the  local 
educational  agency  will  take  to  encourage 
the  equitable  participation  of  handicapped 
and  severely  handicapped  chUdren  in  the 
project  assisted  under  this  chapter. 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  project 
wUl- 

"(A)  at  a  mtntmiim  meet  State  child  care 
standards  which  apply  to  chUd  care  piujecta 
assisted  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  relating  to  the  social  services  block 
grant; 

"(B)  employ  staff  with  experience  and 
training  in  working  with  young  children; 

"(C)  apply  age  appropriate  criteria  to  serv- 
ices furnished; 

"(D)  encourage  parent  involvement  in  the 
design  and  opoatlon  of  tlie  project:  and 

"(E)  use  not  more  tlian  5  percent  of  the 
grant  for  administrative  purposes  including 
first  year  start-up  and  planning  costs; 

"(5)  provide  assurances  tliat  grants  wiU  be 
used  only  to  supplement  and  increase  the 
level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the  aliaence  of 
^deral  funds  made  available  under  tlUs 
chapter,  be  made  available  from  non-Feder- 
al sources,  and  in  no  case  may  such  funds  be 
used  to  supplant  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources; 

"(6)  provide  assurances  that,  whenever 
the  local  educational  agency  is  conducting 
programs  of  the  type  described  in  section 
S90C(a).  the  combined  fiscal  effort  per  stu- 
dent or  the  aggregate  expoiditure  for  the 
provision  of  services  for  chUdrra  who  are  4 
and  5  years  old  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
was  not  less  than  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
or  the  aggregate  expendittire  of  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year, 

"(7)  provide  assurances  (A)  tliat  Federal 
fimds  wiU  provide  not  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  in  the  first  year, 
not  more  than  60  percent  of  such  cost  in  the 
second  year,  and  not  more  than  40  percent 
of  such  cost  in  the  third  and  any  subsequent 
year,  and  (B)  that  the  agency  wiU  pay  from 
non-Federal  sources  the  remaining  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  application  for  each  such 
yean  and 

"(8)  provide  assurances  that  an  advisory 
panel  will  be  estabUshed,  including  individ- 
uals who  are  school  personnel,  who  are  par- 
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•nta,  and  who  an  fpta— n<>tl¥»  of  public 
aanclw  and  private  onanlatiaiH  provkltiic 
Iteenaad  diOd  care  lenlMa  and  eariy  chlld- 
hood  cdueaUon  In  the  community— 

"(A)  to  adrlae  on  the  itracture  and  oper- 
ation of  the  demonatratlon  project  reoelvtnc 
amManee  under  this  chapter. 

"(B)  to  ww>nlliiat«t  between  the  project  aa- 
■tated  under  this  chapter  and  the  agendea 
and  ofganliahfn  In  the  community,  and 

"(O  to  enaure  the  moat  efflctent  uae  of 
the  communtty  reaouroea. 

"(c)  In  approring  appUcatlona  under  thia 
chapter, the Qw i>laij  ahall — 

"(1)  catabUah  objeettre  criteria  for  approv- 
al: 

"(3)  enaure  an  adequate  dlatrlbutlon  of 
the  granta  amonc  Statea  and  among  urban 
and  rural  areaa  In  each  flacal  year 

"(X)  give  a  preference  to  appUcatlona 
which  propoae  projecta  which  aerve  a  algnlf - 
leant  portion  of  children  from  low-lnoome 
famlllea:and 

"(4)  give  a  preference  to  ^n>llcatlona 
whldi  propoae  projecta  which  fumlah  aerv- 
loea  for  the  entire  workday. 

"DuaATioii  or  AaaiBTAHcc  mouL  aBan 

"Sac  MOE.  (a)  Oranta  under  thla  chapter 
may  be  made  for  a  period  of  five  fiacal 
yeara,  but  ahall  be  reevaluated  annually  te 
enaure  that  the  goala  and  objecthrea  of  the 
project  deacrllwid  In  the  application  ap- 
proved under  aection  SMD  are  being  met. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  flnda  that  a  local 
educational  agency  la  not  making  progreaa 
toward  mertlng  Ita  goala  and  objectlvea  with 
leapect  to  a  propoae d  project,  the  Secretary 
ahall  dlaeootlnue  the  grant  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agency.  Any  auch  agency  ahall  be 
entitled  to  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

"(b)  The  Federal  ahare  ahaU  be— 

"(1)  not  more  than  TB  per  centum  of  the 
coat  of  carrying  out  the  application  in  the 
flrat  yew  the  local  educational  agency  re- 
oelvea  a  giant  tmder  thla  chapter 

"(2)  not  more  than  M  per  centum  of  such 
coata  for  the  aeoond  auch  year,  and 

"(S)  not  nsore  than  40  per  centum  of  such 
ooate  for  each  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
such  yean. 


"Sac.  BSOr.  (a)  Each  local  educational 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  thia  chapter 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary including— 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  served; 

"(2)  the  coat  per  child  aerved: 

"(3)  the  meome  level  of  the  famlllea 


"(4)  the  salary  level  and  benefits  provided 
to  ■■«pi<«rii"; 

"(6)  the  relattonship  of  the  project  to 
other  coouBunlty  chUd  care  programs; 

"(6)  a  d««Bi  imiuii  of  parent  involvement 
associated  with  the  project; 

"(T)  a  deacrlpUon  of  ongoing  training  pro- 
grama  provided  for  project  employeea;  and 

"(S)  an  asseamsent  of  the  local  advteory 
pand  with  reapeet  to  the  Impact  of  projects 
1  under  this  chapter  on  the  child  care 
I  of  the  ooamunity  and  eff ecUveneas  of 
the  projecta  in  meeting  the  needa  of  partici- 
pating (AiUdren. 

"(bXl)  No  later  than  September  30,  19M. 
the  Secretary  ahall  submit  a  report  to  C^on- 
I  and  the  Preaident.  The  report  ahall  be 


which  compares  the  objectives  and  goala  of 
the  projeete  with  the  actual  operation  and 
reaulta  of  the  projecta. 
The  Independent  evaluation  required  by 
clauae  (B)  shall  be  conducted  in  flaoU  year 
1M3  by  peraona  not  directly  or  Indirectly  in- 
volved In  the  administration  of  the  projecta. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  ahaU  uae  no  more  than 
$3SO,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
thla  chapter  to  carry  out  the  Independent 
evaluation  required  by  this  section, 
"uaruiinov 

"Sac  SM.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  'child'  meana  a  child  who  has 
attained  age  4  but  not  age  6.". 

asoo 

Be  it  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
HepreaentuHvea  of  the  VniUd  Statu  of 
Amtriea  in  Oongreu  aaaenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Ctdlege-Baaed 
Child  Care  Programa  for  Studmts  Act". 

Sic  2.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redeaignaUng  UUe  xn  as  Utle  Zm. 

(2)  by  redesignating  aectlona  1201.  1202, 
1203,  1204,  and  1206  as  sections  1301,  1302, 
1303, 1304.  and  1308,  respecUvely,  and 

(3)  by  addtaig  after  UUe  XI  the  foUowing 
new  UUe: 

"Tmj:  Zn— COLLEGE-BASED  CHILD 
CARE  PRCXSRAIC 


"(A)  the  annual  reports  submitted  by  the 
local  educational  agendea  receiving  grants 
under  this  diapter,  and 

"(B)  an  Independent  evaluation  of  a  repre- 
sentaUve  sample  of  demonstration  projecta 


"Etec  1201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  to 
expand  the  availability  of  child  care  aervioea 
for  college  students,  particularly  low-Income 
college  students,  to  increase  the  opportunity 
for  aocem  to  insUtuUons  of  higher  educa- 
Uon  by  such  students. 

"AUTHOBBAXIOW  OF  ATrBOnUATIOIlS 

"Sac.  1202.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
lOM  to  carry  out  the  proviaions  of  section 
1203  of  this  Utle  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceasary  for  fiacal  year  IMT  and  txa  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  October  1,  IMO. 

"(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1906  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  1204  of 
this  UUe  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiacal  year  1967  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October 
1,1990. 

"(c)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  to 
carry  out  the  provlskms  of  secUon  1206  of 
this  Utle  and  such  sums  ss  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 1990. 

"OBAins  FOB  comraucnoH,  laoomTBUcnoii, 
an  iBTOVsTioii  or  raciunaa 

"Sac  1303.  (a)  From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  1202(a),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  InsUtuUons  of  higher 
education  for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  renovation  of  fadliUea,  located  at 
the  insUtution.  to  be  used  to  provide  child 
care  services. 

"(bXl)  Any  InsUtuUon  of  hlgh«r  educa- 
tion dealrtng  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(2)  Each  such  application  shall— 

"(A)  indude  information  on  the  number 
of  students  attending  the  InsUtution  who 
reodve  student  aid; 

"(B)  Indude  Information  on  the  numlier 
of  children  of  students  to  be  served  by  the 
program  for  which  assistance  Is  sought; 


"(C)  describe  the  propoeed  use  of  the 
funds  for  which  — 'itTTrr  Is  sought; 

"(D)  provide  aasuranoes  Uiat  the  InsUtu- 
Uon of  hIiAer  education  operating  the  child 
care  program  will— 

"(1)  meet  the  State  standards  which  apply 
to  child  care  programs  assisted  under  Utle 
XZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  relating  to 
the  aodal  aervioea  block  grant; 

"(11)  employ  staff  with  experience  and 
training  in  working  with  young  children; 

"(ill)  provide  age-appropriate  programs; 

"(Iv)  encourage  parent  involvement  in  the 
deaign  and  operation  of  the  project; 

"(V)  aerve  primarily  students  attending 
the  institution;  and 

"(vi)  provide  services  free  of  charge  to  all 
students  from  famlllea  with  incomes  less 
than  180  percent  of  the  poverty  level,  and 
establish  a  sliding  scale  of  feea  based  on 
income  of  other  students  participating  in 
the  program;  and 

"(X)  provide  such  sdditl«mal  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(c)  Each  InsUtution  of  higher  education 
may  use  funds  under  this  section  on  behalf 
of  a  child  care  program  located  at  the  insU- 
tution for  the  benefit  of  ite  students  but  op- 
erated by  a  public  agency  or  private  non- 
profit (vganlHtUon. 

"(d)  In  making  the  grants  under  this  sec- 
Uon. the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
any  insUtution  of  higher  education  which- 

"(1)  serves  large  numbers  of  studento  who 
reodve  student  aid; 

"(2)  employs  personnd  pursuant  to  aec- 
U(m  1206:  or 

"(3)  partldpates  in  the  child  care  services 
program  pursuant  to  section  1204. 


CHILOCAISI 


KVICB  rOB  OiaAOVAMTAOID 


"Sac.  1204.  (a)  From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  aection  1202(b),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grante  to  InsUtuUons  of  higher 
education  to  provide  diOd  care  services  to 
disadvantaged  college  students  who  wish 
such  services. 

"(bXl)  Any  insUtution  of  higher  educa- 
Uon  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  Ume,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  inf  oima- 
Uon  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(2)  Bach  such  application  shaU— 

"(A)  Indude  a  deaerlptlon  of  the  program 
to  be  assisted  under  this  section; 

"(B)  provide  sssurancea  that— 

"(1)  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  parUd- 
pante  in  the  program  are  low-lnoome  stu- 
dents who  are  first  generation  college  stu- 
dents; 

"(11)  the  remaining  partldpants  in  the  pro- 
gram are  either  low-income  students  or  first 
generation  college  students. 

"(ill)  the  participants  require  the  services 
to  pursue  a  successful  program  of  education 
beyond  secondary  school; 

"(Iv)  the  partldpants  are  enrolled  at  the 
insUtution  which  is  the  redpient  of  the 
grant; 

"(V)  aU  partldpants  will  reodve  suffldent 
financial  assistance  to  meet  the  studmt's 
full  financial  need;  and 

"(vi)  the  insUtuUon  wlU  provide  vouchers 
under  which  partldpants  may  purchase 
chUd  care  aerrices  from  licensed  child  care 
providers;  and 

"(C)  provide  such  additional  assurancea  as 
the  Secretary  may  reaaonably  require. 

"cmui  c«ai  RBsomiBL  wokk- 


"Sac.  1208.  (a)  From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  secUon  1302(c),  the  Secretary 
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shaU  maka  grante  to  Instttutlona  of  hlgter 
education  jto  operate  programa  which  pro- 
vide practKal  experienoe  to  atudente  by  ar- 
ranging ptet-Ume  employment  In  llcenaed 
child  care jnograma. 

"(bXl)  mtax  instttutlan  of  higher  eduear 
tion  deslriig  to  rooetve  a  grant  under  this 
aeetian  s^ll  submit  an  application  to  the 
Seoretary  at  such  time,  in  auch  manner,  and 
oontalninsor  acoompanled  by  such  Infoima- 
I  Secretary  may  require. 
I  such  appUcatton  diall — 
|ude  information  on  the  number 
attending  the  tnatlt«rt*nn  who 
at  aid; 

Ibe  the  child  care  programs 
agreed  to  employ  atudente 
under  th»'  program  tat  which  assWsnre  Is 
sought; 

"(C)  pro^de  assurancea  that— 

"(I)  the  |irocram  will  not  reault  tn  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  wtakars  but  will 
expand  th^  child  care  services  avaHaMe; 

"(U)  thcf  InsUtution  will  not  discriminate 
on  the  ba^is  of  race,  rdigioo.  sex.  or  nation- 
al origin  ih  the  seleetian  of  studente  to  par- 
ticipate tnithe  program; 

"(Hi)  tt^  InsUtution  will  use  the  funds 
paid  under  this  section  to  provide  a  stipend 
to  students  participating  In  the  program: 
and 

"(iv)  th4  program  wiD  not  pay  a  stipend 
that  Is  lea  than  the  current  Federal  mini- 
mum wan  under  section  6(a)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Stobdards  Act  of  1938:  and 

"(D)  pr«tvide  such  addiUonal  assurances  aa 
the  Secreisry  may  reaaonably  require. 

"(c)  In  making  the  grante  under  Uiis  sec- 
tion, the  secretary  shall  give  a  preference  to 
any  atvltoant  which— 

"(1)  aeries  large  numbers  of  studente  re- 
ceiving student  aid: 

"(2)  reo4ivea  a  child  care  services  fadllHes 
grant  undrr  aection  1203;  and 

"(3)  paitidpatea  in  the  child  care  aervioea 
program  linder  section  1204. 

"DSTDRXIOm 

"Sec.  13tM.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Utle— 

"(1)  the  term  'construction'  haa  the  same 
m— King  igivm  that  term  under  section 
742(2XA)Df  this  Act; 

"(2)  th4  term  'reconstruction  or  rmova- 
Uon'  has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  742(2XB)  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  thc(  term  'first  generation  college  stu- 
dent' metos  an  Indivldnal  ndther  of  whose 
parente  completed  a  oourae  of  study  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree;  and 

"(4)  Um  term  'low-Income  student'  means 
an  individual  from  a  family  whoae  taxable 
income  ft>r  the  preceding  year  did  not 
exceed  160  percent  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  poveiiy  levd  determined  by  using-erite- 
ria  of  povlerty  establlahed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Coisik".* 

By.  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DoBO,  Mr.  KcmnPT, 
Mr.  RmLK.  Mr.  Hakt.  and  Mr. 

ItaCoHciin):  

810]  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  ZX  of 
the  Socd|a  Seinuity  Act  to  UBist  States 
in  improving  the  quality  of  child-care 
Bervi<xs:  to  the  Committee  an  Finance. 

cHiLi><Aax  sTAimAiiia  mrauviiuuR  sex 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Praddaat,  I 
am  toda^  introducing  S.  810,  the  pro- 
posed "Child  Care  Standards  Improve- 
ment Adt  of  1985."  This  bill  is  intend- 
ed to  stimulate  State  efforts  to  review 
and  upgprade  State  chOd-care  liooudng 
and   regulation  systems  and   proce- 


S. 


dures.  Joining  with  me  as  oovonsorB 
are  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DooD].  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KmnDTl.  the  Senator  ftom 
Mi<»hig*n  [Mr.  RmoBl,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Habt],  and  the 
Senator  frtnn  Arizona  [Mr.  DcCoh- 
CDnl.  As  I  will  discuss  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, each  of  these  distinguished 
Senators  is  also  introducing  today  leg- 
islation <*f^"pg  with  child  care.  Over 
the  past  several  months,  we  have 
wivked  to  develop  a  series  of  initia- 
tives which,  taken  together,  address 
many  of  the  areas  of  need  with  req>ect 
to  child  care.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  work  with  each  of  these  Senators  in 
this  important  area. 

miD  roB  mPBOvsMaraa 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  year, 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  the 
media  has  been  directed  toward  child- 
care  programs,  in  part  because  of  the 
tragic  cases  of  sexual  abuse  in  certain 
centers.  Last  year.  Congress  enacted 
stopgap  legislation  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  c(mtinuing  resolution,  seo- 
ti<m  401  of  Public  Law  98-473.  to  en- 
courage States  to  require  national 
criminal  records  che<du  for  child-care 
workers  and  others  who  work  with 
young  children  and  to  provide  funding 
for  traloing  programs,  including  train- 
ing in  the  prevention  of  child  abuse  in 
chnd-care  settings  for  child-care  work- 
ers and  others.  This  provision,  which 
was  the  result  of  efforts  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DcCoHdHi],  added  $25  million  to  the 
$2.7  billion  appropriations  for  social 
services  block  grants  to  the  States 
under  title  XX  of  the  Scxdal  Security 
Act 

Although  this  legislation  made  a 
ccnunendable  first  step  toward  help- 
ing to  ensure  the  protection  of  young 
children  in  child-care  settings,  it  is 
dear  that  there  are  many  more  com- 
plex issues  that  relate  to  the  quality  of 
care  provided  to  children  in  these  pro- 
grams that  must  be  addressed.  Run- 
ning the  names  of  child-care  workers 
through  FBI  onnputers  can  not, 
alcme,  ensure  that  children  are  ade- 
quately protected  and  served  in  chUd- 
care  programs.  The  qualifications  of 
child-care  workers,  their  training  and 
supervision,  the  ratio  of  adults  to  chil- 
dren, health  and  safety  standards,  and 
parental  access  and  participation  are 
some  of  critical  factors  which  affect 
the  quality  of  care  that  a  chUd  is 
likely  to  receive. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  to  build  upon  the  1- 
year  provision  in  the  legislation  passed 
last  fall  and  expand  those  efforts  to 
confront  the  many  issues  that  affect 
the  quality  of  child  care.  This  bill  de- 
rives from  provisions  of  S.  4,  proposed 
"Child-Care  Assistance  Act  of  1985", 
which  I  first  introduced  in  1979  in  the 
96th  Congress  and  which  I  introduced 
agidn  as  S.  4  in  a  revised  form  in  this 
Ccmgress.  My  suivort  for  this  new  bill 


and  other  chUd-care  Mils  being  intro- 
duced today  does  not  represent  any 
i«— «>ni"g  of  conviction  on  my  part 
that  the  conuDrehensive  approach  rep- 
resented by  S.  4  is  much  needed.  Re- 
garding that  approach.  I  r^ler  inter- 
ested Senators  to  my  introductory  re- 
marks at  S585  of  the  Rbooks  of  Janu- 
ary 24,  1985.  Rather,  I  am  proceeding 
with  smaller  initiattves  in  recognition 
of  the  reality  of  the  budget  problem 
confronting  us  and  in  order  to  help 
widm  the  base  of  sappati  for  legisla- 
ticm  dealing  with  child-care  issues. 

WDB  VABIATIOaS  IM  STAIK  8T>WBSBBa  VOB 


A  document  issued  by  the  Depart- 
mtaaX.  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HHSl  in  January  in  response  to  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Public  Law  98-473 
dmumstrates  in  a  dramatic  way  the 
tremoidous  range  in  States'  standards 
for  chUd-care  programs.  Although  all 
States  require  chUd-caie  centers  to 
meet  some  licensing  requirements  and 
most  regulate  family-day-care  homes 
in  some  f ashi<Hi.  these  requirements 
vary  tremendously. 

addlx-chua  sxspr  BAnoa 

For  example,  limitations  on  the 
number  of  children  cared  for  by  each 
adult 'is  a  critical  factw  in  assuring  the 
qtiallty  of  care  providedL  Althoui^  a 
number  of  States,  Including  my  own 
State  of  Califortiia,  limit  to  three  or 
four  the  number  of  chUdrm  below  age 
1  that  can  be  cared  for  by  one  adult, 
other  States  allow  one  adult  to  care 
for  as  many  as  eight  infants.  The  Na- 
tional Fire  Protectiim  Association  has 
rectHumended  a  staff -chUd  ratio  of  one 
adult  every  three  children  under  the 
age  of  2.  As  Edward  Zitfer,  former 
Head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the 
Dqiartment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, has  been  iiuoted  as  saying,  "How 
could  (me  caregiver  get  eight  babies 
out  of  a  burning  building?" 

^nth  regard  to  older  children,  the 
HHS  document  indicates  that,  as  of 
October  1981,  while  States  like  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Kannmi.  Massachusetts.  Min- 
nesota. Mtmtana,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota.  Oregon  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  Virginia  require 
1  adult  for  every  10  four-year  olds. 
States  like  Arizona,  Delaware,  Hawaii, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas  allow  1  adult  to  care  for  twice 
that  number— that  is  20  children  su- 
pervised by  1  adult. 

STtfT  quAUPicsnoira  abs  TBAnmia 

Similarly,  although  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  qiiallf ications  and 
training  of  child-care  workers  and 
those  who  operate  chUd-care  centers 
are  critical  to  the  quality  of  the  care 
provided  to  the  children.  States  vary 
widely  in  their  requiranents  for  these 
individuals.  For  example,  although  18 
States  require  directors  of  chOd-care 
centers  to  be  21  years  or  older,  15 
States  have  no  requirements  regarding 
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the  age  of  center  (Ureeton.  Although 
23  States  require  that  theee  center  di- 
rectors be  at  least  high  school  gradu- 
ates or  hold  OED  certificates.  11 
States  have  no  educational  require- 
ments for  center  directors.  Eighteen 
States  require  at  least  2  years  of  rele- 
vant experience  for  center  directors 
but  8  States  have  no  requirements  re- 
garding the  experience  of  center  direc- 
tors. 

As  to  child-care  workers,  the  dlq)ari- 
tles  are  Just  as  great.  Although  21 
States  require  that  child-care  workers 
in  chOd^are  centers  have  a  high 
school  diploma  or  OED,  five  States  re- 
quire only  that  they  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  13  States  have  no  re- 
quirements at  all  regarding  the  educa- 
timial  baduround  of  workers  in  cen- 
ters. 

According  to  the  HHS  document.  36 
States  do  have  some  requirements  re- 
garding participation  by  child-care 
center  staff  in  inservice  training  pro- 
grams. These  requirements,  however, 
ranged  ttom  very  general  directives 
that  staff  be  provided  appropriate  in- 
service  training  to  very  specific  re- 
quirements, including  designating  the 
subject  areas  to  be  covered.  For  exam- 
ple. HHS  cited  Nevada  as  requiring 
that  all  new  center  employees  must  be 
glvm  training  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
ter's policies,  procedures,  and  program 
and.  requiring  new  staff,  within  6 
months  of  onployment,  to  participate 
in  an  initial  course  in  child  care  and 
thereafter  participate  in  3  hours  of 
training  eadi  year  through  workshops, 
ocmferences.  or  formal  training.  North 
Dakota  requires  an  Initial  2-day  orien- 
tation for  new  staff  and  5  hours  of 
training  annually.  New  Mexico  re- 
quires 12  hours  of  training  per  year. 

Inservice  training  requirements  for 
family-day-care  providers  am>ear  to  be 
much  more  sparse  but  equally  as 
varied.  HHS  found  15  States  mandat- 
ing some  type  of  inservice  training  and 
seven  requiring  orientation  sessions 
for  new  providers.  For  example,  Ten- 
nessee requires  that  family-day-care 
providers  attend  2  hours  of  workshops 
or  conferences  on  early-childhood  de- 
velopment. 

PASBfTAL  PASnCirATIOII  Ain>  iWXUS 

Mr.  President,  another  area  of  con- 
cern has  been  parental  access  to  child- 
care  facilities  and  parental  involve- 
ment. As  HHS  noted  in  its  January 
document,  the  right  of  parents  to  have 
access  to  programs  is  particularly  im- 
portant since  "State  and  local  staff 
who  enforce  child-care  requirements 
are  limited  in  number  and  cannot  fre- 
quently visit  each  facility."  According 
to  the  HHS  review,  although  34  States 
have  parental-involvement  require- 
ments in  their  State  standards,  there 
is  considerable  variations  among  the 
States  as  to  the  type  and  extent  of 
that  involvement.  Only  five  States  re- 
quire that  parents  have  unlimited 
to  child-care  centers.   Others 


provide  for  parental  involvement  in 
such  ways  as  requiring  distribution  to 
parents  of  various  types  of  informa- 
tional materials  or  by  requiring  peri- 
odic progress  reports  to  parents.  The 
model  standards  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children  explicitly  recommend  that 
parents  should  be  free  to  visit  a  center 
unannounced  at  any  time.  In  one  of 
the  very  few  recommendations  made 
in  the  HHS  document,  it  was  stated 
that  parents  searching  for  child  care 
should  be  sure  that  they  have  the 
right  to  drop  in  and  visit  the  program, 
unannounced  and  at  any  time,  once 
the  child  has  been  enrolled.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
valid  reason  for  such  a  standard  not 
being  universally  applicable. 

HZALTB  AMD  SAnETT  STAXOASOS 

The  HHS  documents  released  in 
January  did  not  address  any  issues  re- 
lating to  health  and  safety  standards 
utilized  by  the  States.  However,  the 
IMl  Comparative  Licensing  Study 
prepared  imder  contract  for  HHS— 
which  was  relied  upon  heavily  for 
much  of  the  data  presented  in  the 
January  document— provides  some  in- 
formation regarding  State  regulation 
of  child-care  programs  in  these  areas. 

That  report  found  that  less  than 
half  of  the  States  have  regulations 
which  specify  that  centers  have  at 
least  two  exist— a  requirement  which 
could  be  a  life  or  death  matter  in  the 
case  of  a  fire  or  other  emergency  re- 
quiring the  rapid  removal  of  large 
numbers  of  small  children.  Although 
local  fire  and  safety  codes  might  also 
require  such  exists,  the  omission  of 
this  important  safety  standard  in  so 
many  States'  child-care  regulations  is 
troublesome  and  potentially  lethal. 

Similarly,  the  1981  report  noted  that 
six  States— Hawaii,  Idaho.  Kentucky. 
Louisiana.  Missouri,  and  Wyoming- 
had  no  requirements  that  children  in 
child-care  programs  be  immunized. 


ORSUOaATIOK  in  STATS  BTAIIDAMM 

lifr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
much  of  the  data  presented  in  the  doc- 
ument released  by  HHS  in  January 
was  derived  from  the  1981  Compara- 
tive Licensing  Study.  That  report  was 
based  to  a  significant  extent  upon  data 
collected  prior  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  suspension  of  the  Federal  mini- 
mum day  care  standards.  Indeed,  the 
1981  report  was  originally  commis- 
sioned by  the  Administration  on  Chi- 
dren.  Youth  and  Families  within  HHS 
in  order  to  determine  what  influence 
the  existence  of  Federal  minimum 
standards  had  had  on  revisions  and 
improvements  in  State  child-care  li- 
censing laws. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  evidence  indi- 
cating that  substantial  deterioration 
has  taken  place  in  State  laws  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  child-care  pro- 
grams since  the  Federal  standards 
were  suspended  in  1980  and  States 
were  subjected  to  massive  reductions 


In  Utle  ZZ  funding  as  a  result  of  the 
1981  budget  cuts. 

In  1983.  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  [CDF]  did  a  SUte-by-SUte 
survey  of  the  impact  of  those  cut- 
backs in  the  title  XX  program.  The  re- 
sults of  their  survey  indicated  33 
States  had  lowered  their  child-care 
standards  for  title  XX  funded  pro- 
grams and  24  had  reduced  fimds  for 
training  of  child-care  workers. 

ucsasnfo  Ain>  noiiiTOsnia  activitiss 

Mr.  President,  many  States  have 
also  been  forced  to  cut  back  staff  car- 
rying out  child-care  licensing  and  mon- 
itoring activities.  For  example,  the 
CDF  report  provides  the  following 
very  disturbing  data:  Arizona  in  1980- 
81  provided  for  four  monitoring  visits 
per  year  to  child-care  centers.  In  1981- 
82.  it  cut  the  numtier  of  visits  to  two 
per  year.  In  1982-83.  monitoring  visits 
were  eliminated  altogether,  except  for 
an  annual  visit  conducted  by  the  State 
health  department.  Idaho  cut  its  re- 
gional child-care  licensing  staff  from 
12  positions  down  to  5.  The  State  of 
Washington  shifted  from  a  2-  to  3-year 
licenses  for  child-care  programs.  It 
eliminated  routine  monitoring  of  fa- 
cilities which  had  previously  occurred 
every  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  State 
efforts  at  monitoring  child-care  pro- 
grams have  simply  not  kept  up  with 
the  growth  of  these  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, testimony  presented  to  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  indicated  that  in 
Texas,  while  the  number  of  regulated 
facilities  increased  by  53  percent  be- 
tween 1978  and  1983.  the  number  of 
child-care  licensing  staff  decreased  by 
43  percent. 

Evidence  of  inadequate  State  moni- 
toring of  child-care  programs  are  nu- 
merous. For  example,  the  Ohio  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund  recently  issued 
an  excellent  report  reviewing  the 
status  of  child  care  in  that  State.  This 
report,  entitled  "Day  Care:  Investing 
in  Ohio's  Children,"  noted  that  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  em- 
ployed 180  meat  inspectors  who  made 
unannounced  inspections  of  nearly  600 
meat  and  poultry  plants  once  a  month 
but  that  the  State  employed  only  one 
inspector  for  every  100  child-care  cen- 
ters. Ohio  also  employed  over  50  in- 
spectors for  roughly  2.000  health-care 
facilities,  including  nursing  homes, 
and  required,  by  law,  that  inspections 
of  nursing  homes  be  unannounced. 

A  report  on  child  care  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  entitled  "Final  Report 
of  the  Governor's  Day  Care  Partner- 
ship Project,"  issued  by  Oovemor  Du- 
kakis in  January  of  this  year  also  con- 
cluded that  licensing  staff  had  not 
kept  up  with  the  increases  in  the 
number  of  child-care  centers  and 
homes.  That  report  noted  that  one- 
third  of  the  State's  child-care  center 
licenses  had  expired,  that  family-day- 
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care  hcnnet  must  wait  months  before 
they  are  tegistered— the  waiting  IM 
for  reglstmtion  was  over  2.500— «nd 
that  the  State's  regulations  had  not 
been  reviewed  for  8  yt»a%.  The  report 
concluded  that  "maintaining  the  level 
of  day  cai^  quality  or  expanding  the 
supply  uriO]  be  impossible  without  ade- 
quately exfaanding  [the  State's]  licens- 
ing capadiy"  and  specifically  recom- 
mended that  all  existing  child-care 
regulatioog  be  reviewed  and  revised, 
giving  spedial  attention  to  the  need  to 
improve  ptaff-quallfication  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Call- 
f  onda,  which  has  in  many  areas  some 
of  the  better  child-care  standards  in 
the  coxmtry.  last  year  had  only  78 
evaluators;  to  handle  licensing  of  child 
care  progikms.  This  represents  a  ease 
load  of  IISId  for  center  evaluators  and 
250  for  fsniUy-day-care  home  evalua- 
tors. A  19n8  report  by  the  California 
Oovemor'i  Advisory  Committee  on 
Child  Development  Programs  strong 
recommenped  that  the  State  institute 
a  m^xin^'if"  case  load  of  75  facilities 
per  licenstng  worker  for  centers  and 
125  facililties  per  worker  for  family- 
day-care  homes.  As  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion passed  last  year.  19  more  employ- 
ees have  been  added  to  the  State's 
center  llcetising  program,  reducing  the 
case  load  for  center  evaluators  from 
150  to  114.  The  caseload  for  family- 
day-care  4omes  has  not  been  reduced 
below  250  k)er  evaluator. 

The  inipact  of  limited  licensing 
staffs  can  be  dramatically  illustrated 
at  the  locil  leveL  A  r^oort  by  Colonan 
Children  ind  Youth  Services  issued  in 
January  1983  on  chfldren's  services  in 
San  Frantiso)  noted  that  San  Francis- 
co had  at  that  time  only  one  licensing 
worker  for  family-day-care  homes,  re- 
sulting in  a  backlog  of  over  300  appli- 
cations awaiting  approvaL 

Until  this  year.  California  required 
visits  to  centers  and  family-day-care 
homes  only  once  every  3  years.  These 
centers  ahd  homes  are  visited  when 
they  are  iirst  licensed,  and  upon  re- 
quest for  {renewal.  As  a  result  of  the 
new  law  ^hlch  went  into  effect  in  Jan- 
uary, the  licensing  period  for  centers 
was  reduced  from  3  years  to  1  year, 
thereby  Requiring  at  least  an  annual 
contact.  Family-day-care  homes  con- 
tinue to  have  a  required  visit  only  one 
every  3  y^ars. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  consUtu- 
tents.  M«rcy  Whltebrook.  director  of 
the  Beiiaeley  Child  Care  Employee 
project,  pointed  out  in  testimony  to 
the  House  Select  Committee  that  the 
failure  or{  inability  of  law  enforcement 
and  llcetislng  agencies  to  req^ond 
quickly  waA  decisively  to  reports  of 
violations  of  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions deters  child-care  workers  from 
reporting!  unsafe  or  abusive  situations 
when  thety  feel  that  their  reports  will 
have  no  Impact.  Incldmtally.  Califor- 
nia Just  e^iacted  last  year  legislation  to 


I»oteet  against  employer  retaliatimis 
those  child-care  woikers  who  report  11- 
rwis'T'g  law  violations.  This  whistie- 
Uowlng  protection  can  be  of  great 
value  in  encouraging  child-care  work- 
ers to  report  problems  to  appropriate 
authorities.  Additionally,  California 
has  also  launched  a  major  child^atre 
coosumer  awareness  program  as  part 
of  its  overall  child-care  strategy. 

Although  my  own  State  has  helped 
lead  the  Nation  in  developing  high 
quality  child-care  standards,  monitor- 
ing and  enforcement  still  remain  a 
problem,  along  with  a  need  for  suffl- 
doit  resources  to  provide  adequate 
tndning  programs  for  child-care  staff. 

SUmiAKT  OF  LS0I8LATIOII 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  has  three  principal 
components.  First,  it  would  require 
the  Governor  of  each  State  to  estab- 
lish or  designate  a  State  advisory  com- 
mittee on  child-care  standards.  These 
oonuBilttees.  patterned  somewhat  on 
the  State  child-support  commissions 
included  in  the  titie  IV-D  chUd-sup- 
port  enforcement  legislation  enacted 
last  year  as  part  of  Public  Law  98-378. 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibU- 
ity  of  reviewing  the  State's  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures  for  licensing, 
regulating,  and  monitoring  child-care 
services  and  programs  within  the 
State  and  identifying  any  deficiencies 
or  areas  for  inu>rovements  in  the  laws 
or  regulating  systems. 

Under  the  legislation,  these  commit- 
tees would  include  not  less  than  15 
members,  of  whom  not  less  than  one- 
third  would  be  parents  of  children  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  child-care  programs, 
including  both  family-day-care  homes 
and  center-based  programs,  and  not 
less  than  one-third  would  be  either 
representatives  of  different  tjrpes  of 
child-care  programs  or  individuals  who 
are  professionals  in  the  field  of  child 
development.  The  Governor  could  des- 
ignate an  existing  body  to  carry  out 
these  functions  so  long  as  it  had  the 
requisite  representation  of  parents 
and  child-development  professionals 
or  child-care  providers. 

These  committees  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  preparing  a  report,  by  not  later 
than  June  1,  1986,  on  the  results  of 
their  review  for  the  Oovemor.  This 
report  would  be  required  to  be  trans- 
mitted along  with  any  comments  by 
the  Oovemor  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  not  later 
than  September  30,  1986.  In  carrying 
out  their  reviews,  the  State  advisory 
committees  would  be  directed  to  take 
into  consideration  various  models  of 
i4>propriate  standards  for  child-care 
programs,  including  the  1980  HEW 
standards,  the  child-care  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Yoimg  Children, 
and  those  developed  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League,  which  appear  in  the  ap- 
pendixes to  the  material  published  by 
HHS  in  January   1985,   pursuant  to 


Public  Law  98-473,  as  well  as  to  consid- 
er the  various  options  described  in 
thatmatoiaL 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  legislation,  many  State  legisla- 
tures have  been  considering  legislation 
to  require  criminal  bac^Lground  checks 
of  chUd-care  workers.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  this  new  interest  at  the  State 
level  in  the  protection  of  children  in 
child-care  settings  stopped  there.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  being  introduced 
today  is  to  create  an  incentive  for 
States  to  undertake  reviews  of  their 
entire  system  of  monitoring  the  qual- 
ity of  care  of  children  in  child-care 
programs.  By  involving  parents  and 
child-developmoit  professionals  in 
this  type  of  review,  we  hope  to  encour- 
age a  thorough  and  careful  reexamina- 
tion of  these  issues  at  the  State  leveL 
The  second  component  of  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  advisory  committee 
to  help  develop  recommended  stand- 
ards for  child-care  programs,  differen- 
tiating between  those  appropriate  for 
child-care  centers  and  those  for 
family-day-care  homes  and  differenti- 
ating as  well  on  the  basis  of  the  age  of 
the  children  involved. 

BCr.  President,  it  is  clearly  appn^ri- 
ate  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  some  guidance  to  State  and 
local  governmental  entities  on  the 
basic  standards  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  child-care  programs.  In  last 
year's  amendment  to  the  continuing 
resolution,  provisions  were  included  di- 
recting HHS  to  prepare  and  distribute 
to  the  States  a  Model  Child  Care 
Standards  Act  containing  minimum  li- 
censing or  registration  standards  for 
day-care  centers.  family-day-care 
homes,  and  group-day-care  homes. 
The  legislation  specified  that  the  HHS 
model  standards  cover  six  specific 
areas  including,  first,  training,  devel- 
opment, supervision,  and  evaluation  of 
staff;  second,  staff  qualification  re- 
quirements, by  Job  classification: 
third,  staff -child  ratios:  fourth,  proba- 
tion periods  for  new  staff;  fifth,  em- 
ployment history  checlcs  for  staff,  and 
sixth,  parent  visitation.  In  January  of 
this  year,  in  response  to  this  legislative 
mandate.  HHS  released  a  document 
enUUed  "Model  Child  Care  Standards 
Act."  Unfortunately,  however.  HHS 
declined  to  provide  in  this  document 
any  specific  guidance  to  the  States  in 
the  six  areas  delineated  in  the  statuto- 
ry provision  or  in  other  areas.  InstMd, 
the  document  produced  by  HHS 
simply  reviews  the  types  of  require- 
ments that  various  States  have  adopt- 
ed in  these  areas.  It  does,  however,  in- 
clude in  the  appendix  two  model  child- 
care  standards  developed  by  two  pri- 
vate organizations.  One  is  the  "Accred- 
itation Criteria  and  Procedures"  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Early  Child- 
hood Programs,  a  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Education  of 
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Younc  Children.  The  other  is  "SUnd- 
ards  for  D«y  Care  Servloe"  by  the 
Child  W^are  League  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  Secretary  Heckler 
from  the  Ad  Hoc  Day  Care  Coalition, 
leprennflng  18  organhtatlnna  con- 
cerned with  taeues  relating  to  child 
care.  t»i»rewlng  their  dlsaiypolntment 
with  the  f  aflure  of  HH8  to  uae  its  stat- 
utory mandate  to  prranote  tandlde 
Inu^rovements  in  State  lloensinc  provl- 
slooa  regarding  child  care,  be  printed 
in  the  Raooas  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  following  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  since  HH8  has  failed 
to  provide  any  guidance  in  this  area,  I 
have  included  provisions  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  introducing  to  convene 
a  puiel  of  individuals  representing 
parents,  experts  in  the  field  of  child 
development,  and  persons  with  experi- 
ence in  operating  child-care  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  set  of 
recommended  standards  for  child-care 
programs,  covering  the  areas  of  dem- 
onstrated impact  on  the  quality  of 
child  care.  The  legislation  directs  that 
the  standards  deal  separately  with 
those  appropriate  for  chOd-care  cen- 
ters and  for  famOy-day-care  homes, 
taking  into  consideration  in  both  cases 
the  age  and  number  of  children  in- 
volved. The  legislation  does  not  man- 
date that  States  adopted  these  recom- 
mended standards:  It  merely  provides 
that  the  standards  will  be  developed  so 
that  the  States  wOl  have  some  guid- 
ance in  reviewing  their  own  standards 
and  licensing  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  1981.  the 
Federal  Government  did  have  a  set  of 
Federal  minhwnm  standards  for  feder- 
ally-funded day  care.  Those  standards, 
OTlglnally  entitled  Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Regulations  (FIDCR).  had 
been  in  effect  since  1968.  In  1978.  Ctsa- 
greas  was  provided  with  the  results  of 
a  omnprehenslve  HEW  report  support- 
ing the  appropriateness  of  Federal 
minimum  standards  for  federally- 
funded  day-care  programs.  Between 
1979  and  1980.  much  effort  went  into 
updating  and  revising  the  1968  stand- 
ards along  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
1978  report  The  new  standards,  which 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  June  15.  1979.  were  subjected  to  in- 
tense scrutiny  and  public  hearings 
throughout  the  country.  Ten  regional 
hearings  were  held  where  over  1.000 
witnesses  testified  and  over  4.000  sub- 
mitted written  testimony.  These 
standards  enjoyed  wide  and  strong 
support  They  represented  a  realistic 
and  sound  approach  to  dealing  with 
very  basic  issues  in  chUd  care.  The 
final  regulations  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  in  March  of  1980. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  body 
voted  in  June  1980  to  suspend  entirely 
any  Feda«l  standards  for  federally 
funded  chUd-care  programs.  I  led  the 
f Igjit  on  the  Senate  floor  against  this 
total  abdication  of  responsibility  for 


ensuring  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
children  enrolled  in  federally  funded 
chUd-care  inograms.  Although  those 
efforts  were  not  successful,  time  has 
clearly  shown  support  for  those  stand- 
ards was  fully  Justified. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Federal  leadership  in  the 
area  of  child  care  are  readily  apparent 
from  the  lowering  of  State  standards 
and  dlmlnlshment  of  protections  I  de- 
scribed earlier.  Five  years  later,  many 
public  officials  luive  come  to  recognise 
the  need  for  Federal  guidance  in  this 
area.  That  was  the  Impetus  that  led  to 
the  provisions  included  in  last  year's 
continuing  resolution  directing  HHS 
to  prepare  and  disseminate  model 
standards.  The  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  is  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  such  model  or 
recommended  child-care  standards. 
This  National  Advisory  Committee 
which  would  be  created  under  this  leg- 
islation would  be  charged  with  the 
task  of  reviewing  all  of  the  various  op- 
tions for  child-care  standards  and  de- 
vising a  set  of  recommended  stand- 
ards. 

Finally.  Mr.  President  In  order  to 
continue  the  effort  begun  last  year  at 
providing  States  with  fiscal  Incentives 
to  make  improvements  in  their  child- 
care  licensing  and  monitoring  pro- 
grams, this  legislation  would  authorise 
the  appropriation  of  825  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1987.  and 
1988  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
m«HTiy  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
plans  for  improving  State  licensing 
and  monitoring  procedures  along  the 
lines  identified  by  each  State's  adviso- 
ry committee.  In  effect  my  proposal 
woOld  continue  the  availability  of  the 
additional  $25  million  added  to  the 
fiscal  year  1985  continuing  resolution 
but  would  broaden  the  purtKMes  for 
which  such  f  imds  could  be  used  to  en- 
ctnnpass  other  factors  affecting  the 
quality  of  child-care  services. 

Mr.  President  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation provides  a  much  needed,  but 
realistic  approach  to  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  quality  and  protection  of 
children  in  child-care  programs.  It 
would  establish  a  mechanism  for  en- 
couraging State  governments  to  review 
and  upgrade  their  own  systems  for  en- 
suring the  quality  of  child-care  pro- 
grams within  the  State.  It  would  pro- 
vide fiscal  incentives  for  States  to  un- 
dertake this  effort.  It  would  provide 
for  Federal  leadership  and  guidance 
through  the  development  of  recom- 
mended standards  which  the  States 
can  utilize  in  carrying  out  their  own 
self-assessments  and  development  of 
plans  for  improvements.  In  sum.  the 
measure  is  designed  to  provide  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  dealing  with  the 
troubling  problems  relating  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  young  children  by 
respecting  the  particular  needs  of  indi- 
vidual States  while  restoring  the  ap- 


propriate role  of  Federal  leadership 
and  guidance. 

OTBB  CBILB  CASK  IIIITIATIVBS  BSnTO 
nRWWUCD  TOOAT 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset,  the  legislation  that  I  have  in- 
troduced today  relating  to  Improving 
State  child-care  standards  is  one  of  a 
series  of  child-care  blUs  being  intro- 
duced today.  Each  of  these  bills  seeks 
to  address  a  sp^f  ic  need  In  the  child- 
care  area.  Over  the  past  several 
months,  my  staff  and  the  staffs  of  the 
other  Senators  involved  have  been 
woiUng  together  and  with  a  large 
number  of  outside  groups  concerned 
with  child-care  issues  in  an  effort  to 
develop  these  Independent,  yet  coordi- 
nated measures.  They  address  a  spec- 
trum of  issues. 

Senator  Dood.  who  serves  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  chil- 
dren. Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee,  is  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  modest  scholarship 
f\md  to  assist  low-income  individuals 
seeldng  to  acquire  a  Child  Develop- 
ment Associate  (CDA)  credential.  A 
CDA  is  a  performance-based  credential 
awarded  to  individuals  who  demon- 
strate qualifications  as  child-care 
woAers.  The  process  for  obtaining  a 
credential  includes  observation  of  the 
iMjplicant  working  with  children,  par- 
ticipation in  f  onnal  training  programs, 
and  demonstration  of  competency  in 
13  functional  areas  relating  to  child 
care.  The  current  cost  of  a  CDA  cre- 
dential is  over  $300,  a  cost  which  is 
simply  out  of  the  range  of  many  low- 
income  child-care  workers.  This  meas- 
ure is  a  small,  but  important  step 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  child- 
care  services  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  it. 

Senator  KsmnDT.  who  serves  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  is 
Introducing  innovative  legislation  to 
provide  for  child-care  assistance  for 
students,  particularly  low-income  stu- 
dents, through  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  to  establish  a  new  grant  pro- 
gram under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  suMX>rt 
child-care  programs  for  4-  and  5-year- 
old  children  in  public  school  settings. 

Senator  Rnou  is  introducing  two 
bills.  The  first  would  esUblish  a  chUd- 
care  demonstration  program  for  public 
housing  projects.  The  second,  in  which 
I  am  also  Joining,  would  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  dependent  care  block  grant  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  prohibition 
against  using  funds  from  that  program 
for  operating  expenses  for  school-age 
child-care  programs  and  child-care  in- 
formation and  resource  programs. 
This  latter  provision  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  programs  in  California 
which  are  already  "started-up".  but 
need  ongoing  funds  to  maintain  their 
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programs  and  to  expand  into  unserved 


Senator  Hart  Is  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  eatabllsh  a  reaouroe  program  to 
provide  training,  t,echnk!al  aasisfanre, 
and  oth^  support  services  to  family 
day  care]  providers.  As  ooe  who  has 
long  been  interested  and  auppcMtive  of 
family  d*y  care.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
coQMnsor  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do's legltfjitlon  which  has  the  poten- 
tial to  hMp  expand  and  enhance  this 
particular-  form  of  child  care  which  is 
espedall^  attractive  for  infants  and 
very  youiig  children. 

Flrudl]^.  Mr.  President  Senator 
IMCamcan.  is  introducing  legislation 
which  w^uld  provide  tar  an  additional 
$300  mlltton  for  child-care  services  and 
training  brograms  through  the  Social 
Services  piock  Oraat  Program  under 
title  XX  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act 
offset  by,  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
foreign  Isslstanoe  funds  other  than 
funds  f ot  Israel  or  Egypt  This  meas- 
ure proiiDses  a  much  needed  restora- 
tion of  fynds  which  were  taken  out  of 
the  title  ^X  program  as  a  result  of  the 
1981  budket  reductlms.  According  to  a 
survey  <»nducted  by  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund  in  1983,  total  combined 
Federal  knd  State  spending  for  title 
XX  chll4  care  drom>ed  by  14  percent 
between  {1981  and  1983  as  a  result  of 
the  19811  cuts.  These  reductions  have 
deprived  I  many  low-income  families  of 
child-care  assistance  from  title  XX- 
funded  programs. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  current 
budget  situation,  it  is  unlikely  that  all 
of  these  initiatives  will  be  enacted 
during  tblB  session  of  Cmngress.  How- 
ever, it  Is  vitally  important  that  we 
conttDuei  to  work  at  trying  to  find  ef- 
fective approaches  to  help  deal  with 
the  enormous  growing  demand  for 
adequate  and  safe  child-care  services 
for  the  millions  of  children  whose  par- 
ents mugt  work  for  the  economic  sur- 
vival and  well-being  of  their  families.  I 
am  pleaded  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  these  (efforts  and  am  hopeful  at  the 
introduction  of  these  measures  wOl 
help  to  stimulate  a  renewed  debate 
and  lnt«rest  in  addresaing  this  area 
which  isi  of  so  much  concern  and  im- 
portance for  millions  of  American 
families..  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  simi- 
lar effort  are  ongoing  in  the  House  of 
Repres^tatives  and  that  my  good 
friend  ahd  colleague  from  California. 
Representative  Qwoma  Mnxaa.  will 
soon  also  be  introducing  a  child-care 
initiative.  I  am  certain  that  many 
more  Mjembers  of  both  bodies  from 
both  aak»  of  the  aiale  will  be  Joining 
with  us  m  the  months  ahead  in  efforts 
to  address  this  important  issue, 
oomxostoii 

BCr.  President  there  is  no  question 
that  OoVemment  entities  at  all  levels 
need  tolbe  concerned  about  the  care 
and  well-being  of  young  children  in 
chlld-ca^  settings.  More  than  52  per- 
cent of  the  mothers  of  children  under 


the  age  of  6  are  now  in  the  work  force, 
and  the  vast  maJ<Hity  are  woiUng  full 
time.  Child  care  is  a  necessity  for  most 
of  these  families. 

Parents  need  to  know  that  the  facili- 
ties and  homes  that  are  caring  for 
their  children  while  they  are  at  woric 
are  safe  and  adequate  places  for  yoimg 
children.  Oovenmient  licensing  and 
immltorlng  programs  cannot  alone, 
guarantee  the  safety  and  security  of 
these  children,  but  they  can  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  ensuring  that 
these  goals  of  safety  and  adequacy  are 
met  I  strongly  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  can  con- 
tribute to  achieving  that  goaL 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  Congress 
suspended  the  Federal  minimum 
standards  in  1980,  Edward  Zigler,  the 
first  Director  of  the  Office  of  ChUd 
Development  ai.  1  former  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
wrote  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  July  30.  1980,  that  without 
these  wiHitmiim  Federal  standards: 

We  run  the  risk  of  ■csnclsto  like  ttiase  in 
the  nuTilnc  home  fleld  tbat  have  periodical- 
ly shoAed  the  country.  Although  mne 
States  bave  reculatlODs.  othen  do  not.  and 
If  regulattona  are  left  mtirely  to  States,  the 
outlook  for  quality  day  care  will  be  bleak. 

His  pnvhecy  certain  has  ccnne  true. 
The  Nation  has  been  rocked  by  Just 
such  scandals.  Every  Member  of  this 
body  is  aware  of  the  de^  and  growing 
ccHtcem  among  our  constituents  that 
adequate  safeguards  be  provided  for 
young  children  in  child-care  settings. 
Fortunately,  we  do  have  the  om>ortu- 
nity  to  do  something  constructive  to 
help  resolve  these  problems.  And  we 
can  do  It  without  adding  a  new  q>end- 
ing  program  beyond  fiscal  year  1985 
spending  programs. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkx»s  at  this  point  followed 
by  the  letter  from  the  Ad  Hoc  Day 
Care  Coalition. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaoosD,  as  follows: 

S.810 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
tbetraentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congn*M  otaenMed,  Tbat  thii 
act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "CtalkK^are  Stand- 
ards Improvement  Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  a.  Title  ZX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sectlonK 

"sxAis  axviaw  or  cHnj>-CAas  ucsMguio  ahd 
aaOULATOBT  STsmis 

"Sac  2008.  (ft)  As  ft  conditimi  of  the 
State'a  eligibility  for  receiving  Federal  pay- 
ments under  this  Utle  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1985,  the  Oovetnor  of  each 
State  aball  establish  or  dwrfgnatf  a  SUte 
Advisory  Committee  on  ChUd-Care  Stand- 
ards (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'State 
Advisory  Committee')  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  leas  than  fifteen  members,  of 
which  not  less  than  one-third  shall  be  par- 
ents of  children  who  are  currently  enrolled 
in    chOd-care    procnms    (indudtng    both 


center-based  and  famOy-day-care  liaaie  pro- 
grams) and  not  less  than  one-third  sbaU  be 
etttaer  representatives  of  different  types  of 
chUd-care  pragrams  (including  both  center- 
based  and  famlly-day-care  home  pracrams) 
or  indtvfdoals  who  are  mofrsslniiBli  in  the 
field  of  diHd  devdopeaent. 

"(bXl)  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  each 
such  State  Advisory  Cnmmlttee  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  study  tbe  State's  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures  for  «««<»»««i»»f.  regu- 
latinc.  and  moottorinc  difld-caie  servlees 
and  programs  wtthln  the  State,  to  prepare 
the  rqiort  described  In  paragraph  (3),  and. 
If  requested  by  the  Oovetnor,  to  monitor 
such  liwnsing,  regulating,  and  monitoring 
activities  on  a  regular  basis. 

"(3)  Kaetx  State  Advtaorr  Coountttee  diall 
prepare  a  report^^Mitlining  the  Committee's 
finding  and  ifwwnmi'nrtatlwis  resulting 
from  its  examination.  Investigatlan.  and 
study  under  thia  aectlon.  including  a  de- 
scriptiim  of  tbe  current  status  of  ctaild-care 
licensing,  regulating,  or  monitoring  wltbln 
the  State,  the  defktendes.  If  any.  In  the  ex- 
isting licensing,  regulating,  or  monitoring 
programs  (induding  an  assemment  of  tbe 
adequacy  of  staff  to  carry  out  eCfecttveiy 
tbe  State  program),  and  rerommfndatlons 
to  correct  such  dcflrtendes,  if  any,  or  to  im- 
move  sudi  IJcenslng,  regulating,  or  monitor- 
ing programs.  The  report  sbaO  set  forth 
separately  such  inf oimatlon  and  reoooomen- 
wltta  nspwt  to  center-based  pro- 
■nd  tamily-day-care  programs  Tbe 
Committee  shall  submit  the  report  to  the 
Oovemor  not  later  than  June  1.  1988.  and 
the  Ooveraor  of  eadi  State  shall,  not  later 
than  September  M.  1888,  tranmlt  it  to  tbe 
Secretary  along  with  tbe  Oovemor's  com- 
ments and  the  State's  plan,  as  profMed  for 
under  section  3010,  for  correcting  deficien- 
cies in  or  improving  its  licensing,  regulating, 
or  monitoring  programs. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  its  activities  under 
subsection  (b).  eadi  State  Advisory  Oonmilt- 
tee  shall  review  and  take  Into  oooslderatlan 
the  final  1980  HEW  Day  Care  Regulations, 
45  Federal  Register  17870  (Mardi  19, 1880), 
and  the  options  for  cbUd-care  standards 
puldished  inr  tbe  Department  of  Healtb  and 
Human  Services  in  January.  1988.  pursuant 
to  Public  lAW  08-473.  mrhidli^  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  tbe  appendices  to  tbat  doc- 
ument 

"HATKHIAL  ADVISOBT  OOMKITI^  OS  CBOB- 
'^ftWT  ffTilTINIHrt 

"Sac.  3000.  (aXl)  In  order  to  aarist  and 
provide  guidance  to  the  States  in  improving 
the  quaUty  of  eblld-care  services,  tbere  is  ea- 
tablisbed  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Child-Care  Standards  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  tbe  "Natlaoal  Advisory  Conunlttee'). 

"(3)  Tbe  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  irtio 
shall  be  individuals  with  expertise  in  tbe 
area  of  chUd-care  aervlcea  aelected  from 
among  persons  who  are  representatives  of 
chUd^are  inoviden,  profeaaianals  in  tbe 
field  of  dilld  development  or  parents  vrtw 
have  been  actively  invQhred  in  oooununlty 
chOd-care  programa.  Tlie  members  shaU  be 
app^nted  as  follows: 

"(A)  Seven  by  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States: 

"(B)  Two  by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate: 

"(C)  Two  by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate: 

"(D)  Two  by  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and 

"(E)  Two  by  the  Mtaiortty  Leader  ot  tbe 
House  of  Representatives. 
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Not  more  tban  four  of  the  membera  de- 
■crfbed  in  cImim  (A)  iliall  be  members  of 
the  ame  poUtieal  perty. 

"O)  All  appolntmenU  under  thia  subeec- 
tloa  ibaU  be  made  not  later  than  M  days 
after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  A  vacancy  in  tbe  membership  of  the 
Natiooal  Advisory  Committee  shaU  be  filled 
in  the  same  ■«»""■«•  in  which  the  oricinal 
appointment  was  made.  Any  such  vacancy 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  National 
Advisory  Oommittee  except  with  respect  to 
satisfactian  of  the  quorum  requirements 
specified  in  paracraidi  (7). 

"<5)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

"(6)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
considers  necessary  to  establish  its  proce- 
dures and  to  lovem  the  manner  of  its  oper- 
ations, its  ocianlsatlan.  and  Its  personneL 

"(7)  Eight  members  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Conmlttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(bXl)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  review  the  options  for  child-care 
standards  published  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  In  January. 
1985.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  9S-473.  Includ- 
ing the  standards  set  forth  in  the  appendi- 
ces to  that  dowiment,  the  standards  set 
forth  in  the  final  1960  HEW  Day  Care  Reg- 
ulaUons.  45  Federal  Register  17870  (March 
19,  1980),  and  such  other  materials  as  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  may  deem  ap- 
propriate and  shall,  not  later  than  fourteen 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  submit  to  the  Secretary  pro- 
posed reeonmiended  standards  for  child-care 
programs  (setting  forth  separate  recom- 
mended standards  for  center-based  pro- 
grams and  for  family-day-care  programs). 
Such  recommended  standards  shall  cover 
factors  having  a  domonstrated  Impact  on 
the  quality  of  child  care  including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

"(A)  group  siae  and  composition  In  terms 
of  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number 
and  age  of  children: 

"(B>  qualifications,  training,  and  back- 
ground of  child-care  personnel.  Including 
provision  for  baclcground  checks; 

"(C)  health  and  safety  requirements; 

"(D)  parental  rights  and  opportunities  for 
involvement;  and 

"(E)  necessary  support  services  (including, 
but  not  limited  to.  health,  nutrition,  and 
social  services). 

"(2)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
may  sul»nit  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
Congress  such  additional  comments  on  the 
final  recommended  standards  published 
pursuant  to  subeectlon  (c)  ss  the  National 
Advisory  Conunlttee  considers  appropriate 
and  may  provide  to  a  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (established  or  designated  pursuant 
to  section  9009).  upon  its  request,  such  in- 
formation and  advice  as  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  considers  appropriate. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  submits  such 
proposed  recopunended  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  them  In  the  Federal 
Register,  along  with  any  comments  or  modi- 
fications proposed  by  the  Secretary  and.  not 
later  than  180  days  after  such  publication, 
and,  after  completion  of  a  process  of  not 
less  than  60  days  for  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  cmament  and  after  consulting 
further  with  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, shall  issue  final  recommended  stand- 
ards and  publish  them  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter along  with  any  additional  comments 


that  tbe  Natkmal  Adyisory  Committee  con- 
siders appropriate. 

"(d)  Tbe  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  ceaae  to  exist  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

tllUU  rQOOBBDB6OO0Q  StBDOATQB* 

"(e)  Bach  member  of  the  National  Adviso- 
ry Committee  who  is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  ton  level  TV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  for  each  day  the  member  is  m- 
gaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
such  Committee  and.  while  so  serving  away 
from  his  or  her  home  or  regular  place  of 
business,  be  paid  per  diem,  travel,  and  trans- 
porUtion  expenses  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  under  sulKbapter  I  of  chapter 
57  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  such  per- 
sfHmel.  technical  assistance,  and  funds  as 
are  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  effectively 
its  functions  under  this  section. 

"axAMTs  roa  mmovnro  statx  aaut^uct 
ucnrsnio  amd  bmiulatobt  ststsms 

"Sac.  3010.  (aKl)  In  addition  to  any  other 
amotints  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  title  and  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  activities  begim  with  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1985  by  section 
401(aX2)  of  Public  Law  98-^73.  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1985.  there  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated an  additional  $35,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988, 1987.  and  1988  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  to  the  States  as  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (b>. 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  for  expendi- 
ture until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  funds 
become  available. 

"(bxi)  From  the  funds  made  available 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants,  upon  application  and  submis- 
sion by  s  State  of  a  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (bK2),  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  State  in  carrying 
out  such  plan. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B>,  any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  sulmiit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  recoounen- 
datlons.  for  correcting  the  deficiencies  in  or 
improving  the  State's  licensing,  regulating, 
or  monitoring  of  child-care  programs,  con- 
tained in  the  report  submitted  under  section 
2008. 

"(B)  A  State's  plan  submitted  under  this 
paragraph  may  Include  carrying  out  less 
than  all  of  such  recommendations,  but  in 
the  event  that  a  plan  omits  carrying  out  any 
recommendation  the  plan  shall  include  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
State  not  planning  to  carrying  out  any  such 
omitted  recommendation. 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  State  submits  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  therefpr  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary. 

"(c)  In  making  grants  uiMler  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  Initially  aUocate  funds 
among  the  States  in  the  same  proportions 
as  their  regular  allotments  ss  determined 
under  section  2003(a)  or  (b);  except  that  if 
any  part  of  the  amount  made  available 
under  this  section  remains  after  aU  grants 
have  been  made  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary shall   use   the  remaining  part   for 


making  further  grants  to  States  which  re- 
quire additional  asslstanre  to  carry  out  their 
plans  submitted  under  subaection  (b).  but 
for  years,  after  the  fiscal  year  1988  priority 
shaU  be  given  in  distributing  such  additional 
funds  to  those  States  which  have  developed 
a  plan  which  will  lead  to  such  States  meet- 
ing or  exceeding  the  recommended  stand- 
ards established  by  the  National  Adrisory 
Committee  pursuant  to  section  3009. 

"(d)  Each  State  which  submits  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  this  section  must  pro- 
vide satisfactory  assurances  that  tbe  funds 
therefrom  will  be  used  solely  for  Improving 
the  State's  licensing,  regulating,  or  monitor- 
ing of  child-care  programs  or  otherwise  im- 
proving the  qtiallty  of  child-care  programs 
within  the  SUte.". 

Ao  Hoc  DAT  Cask  CoAunoM. 

Waahington.  DC,  March  11.  IMS. 
Re  Model  Child   Care  Standards  Act— A 

Guidance  to  States  to  Prevent  Child 

Abuse  in  Day  C^are  Facilities. 
Htm.  MAaoAagi  M.  HTgi.Bi. 
Seerttarv  of  the  Departntnt  of  Health  and 

Human  Services,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Building,  Waahington,  DC 
Dbab  Madam  SacasiAaT:  As  representa- 
tives of  diverse  private  organisations  con- 
cerned with  the  delivery  of  child  care  serv- 
ices, the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Day  Care 
Cosjltlon  applaud  your  leadership  in  facili- 
tating the  Department  of  Health  A  Human 
Services'  development  and  distribution  of 
the  Model  Child  Care  Standards  Act,  in  re- 
sponse to  PX.  98-473.  The  CoaUtlon  submit- 
ted to  you.  and  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Hardy,  specific  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  model  standards.  We  were 
disappointed  that  we  were  not  able  to  meet 
with  you  to  discuss  our  concerns  and  that 
our  recommendations  were  not  reflected  in 
the  final  doctmient.  Therefore,  we  wanted 
to  share  with  you  our  thoughts  on  the  docu- 
ment recently  released  by  the  Department. 
Although  the  legislative  mandate  concern- 
ing the  Model  ChUA  Care  Standards  Act  rec- 
ommended that  you  address  six  topical 
areas,  (we  are  disappointed  that)  you  failed 
to  go  l>eyond  these  six  areas  to  address 
other  issues  that  are  fundamental  to  the 
provision  of  quality  child  care.  Moreover, 
even  within  the  areas  which  are  addressed, 
the  fact  that  they  are  cast  within  the 
narrow  context  of  preventing  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  limits  the  effectiveness  of  ttiis 
document.  Providing  quality  child  care  en- 
tails much  more  than  preventing  child 
abuse.  Parents  want  more  from  their  child 
care  arrangement  than  assurances  against 
physical  or  emotional  harm.  They  want 
their  ctiildren  to  thrive. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
specific  recommendations  in  this  document. 
Some  of  the  Issues  raised  are  still  so  new  as 
to  require  some  caution  in  making  recom- 
mendations (Le.  criminal  records  checks  for 
child  care  providers),  and  in  fact  require  ad- 
ditional debate.  There  are,  however,  other 
points  in  the  document  on  which  consensus 
has  been  established. 

Specifically,  on  Issues  such  ss  training, 
staff/child  ratios,  staff  qualifications  and 
group  size,  there  Is  extensive  research 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  others,  on  which  rec- 
ommendations can  be  based.  The  arduous 
task  of  study  and  research  resulted  In  the 
documentation  of  critical  components  of 
quality  child  care.  National  child  advocacy 
organizations,  voluntary  service  providers 
and  national  child  care  standards  setting  or- 
ganizations have  endorsed  the  conclusions 
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of  this  reae^ch.  We  believe  that  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  jthe  Department  did  not  use  this 
opportunity!  to  promote  tangtWe  Impirove- 
ments  In  State  llcenaing  proTtatoaa. 

There  are|other  issues  raised  in  the  model 
standards  (ft  which  the  States  require  direc- 
tion aiui  f ot  which  the  Department  provid- 
ed UtUe  guidance  and  support.  Tbe  Isaue  of 
state  sancHoiied  exemptions  for  church 
sponsored  c)Uld  care  was  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed. M8st  states  reoognlie  the  impor- 
tance of  iacludlng  churdiea  in  licensing 
standards.  However,  the  Model  ChUd  Care 
Standards  lAct  suggests  that  states  are 
moving  tow^  the  allowance  of  exempttons. 
Currently^  only  eight  states  exempt 
church  spotisored  child  care  from  existing 
licensing  r^ulranents.  We  fear  the  treat- 
rutat  of  this  issue  in  the  document  will 
V^pear  to  lend  the  Department's  name  and 
support  to  ^  growing  political  movement  to 
exempt  larte  numbers  of  dbSHA  care  provid- 
ers from  tie  responsibility  to  meet  stand- 
ards. 

In  the  sutvey  of  church  based  child  care, 
reported  in  When  Churches  Mind  the  CbQ- 
dren,  by  Reverend  Eileen  lindnCT.  et  aL.  it 
was  found  that  only  16  peromt  of  the  fif- 
teen thoua^id  programs  Idmtlfled  were  un- 
licensed. The  statement  of  tbe  National 
CouncO  of  iChurches.  developed  in  part  by 
many  of  the  survey  respondents,  supports 
the  regulation  of  church  baaed  dilld  care  to 
ensure  the  health  and  safety  of  young  chil- 
dren. 

Another  Issue  in  which  States  are  now 
looking  to  Vm  federal  government  for  spe- 
cific assistince  and  direction  is  In  Imple- 
menting state-mandated  background  chedu 
of  employees  working  with  children  in  child 
care  and  JUvenUe  facilities.  This  coooem  is 
critical  for  all  states  Interested  In  receiving 
the  one  y^  increase  In  training  monies 
through  tbe  Title  XX  program  as  specified 
In  P.L.  98-473;  additionally  some  state  legis- 
latures have  enacted  permanent  procedures 
requiring  child  care  providers  to  participate 
in  badcgrognd  or  criminal  record  cheda  as 
a  condition  of  employment.  Currently  states 
are  floundering  with  little  direction  ccm- 
cemlng  wa|rs  to  manage  and  monitor  such 
procedures4 

While  the  Model  Child  Care  Standards 
Act  raises  tne  pertinent  issues  related  to  im- 
plementing state- wide  background  checks.  It 
falls  short!  of  providing  medfic  guidance 
and  direction  as  to  a  "model"  wUch  can  be 
replicated.  (Specifically  tbe  Standards  do  not 
provide:  otterational  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  tbe  statute,  precise  Rdes  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  FBI  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment ageneies,  or  a  model  for  managing  the 
financial  costs  associated  with  such  an  initi- 
ative. Statfs  are  not  given  any  Instructions 
or  dlrectiod  regarding  compliance  issues  and 
effective  program  monitoring. 

In  condtision,  we  feel  stroody  that  if  the 
government  Is  to  assume  a  "guardianship 
role"  concerning  the  fundamental  protec- 
tions essential  to  the  healthy  devel<H>ment 
of  young  children,  the  Department  must 
provide  the  support,  and  direction  to  the 
states  which  can  facilitate  informed  policy 
formulation  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  As 
a  follow-up  to  the  release  of  the  Model 
ChUd  Cars  Standards,  the  Coalition  would 
I  the  following  next  steps: 

Followub  to  see  if  States  have  implement- 
ed procediJres  for  conducting  criminal  back- 
ground cbrcks:  identify  barriers  to  imple- 
mentatlonj 

FoOowuit  to  see  if  Statca  have,  in  response 
to  the  M^del  Child  Care  Standards  Act, 
made  efforts  to  upgrade  existing  child  care 
regulation^  or  licensing  standards. 


Provide  tedinical  assistance  to  states  to 
improve  current  practices. 

Support  legislation  that  provides  incentive 
grants  to  states  for  tbe  purpose  of  upgrad- 
ing'existing  child  care  standarda. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
letter  and  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  how  we  might 
work  together  to  enhsnce  the  quality  of 
child  care  available  to  families. 
Sincerely, 

EvxLTH  K.  Mooax, 
Executive  Director.  NBCDl. 

For.  Association  of  Junior  Leagues; 

Children's  Defense  Fund; 

CbOdroi's  Foundation; 

ChQd  Welfare  League  of  America; 

Department  of  Human  Welfare,  General 
Board  of  Church  and  Society  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church; 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion: 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Toung  Children; 

National  Association  of  Counties; 

Natfanal  Association  of  Social  Workers; 

National  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute; 

Natiomd  Board  of  the  TWCA  of  the 
UJS.A.: 

National  Center  for  Clinical  Infant  Pro- 
grams; 

NaticKial  Organization  for  Women; 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus; 

Project  on  Equal  Education  Rights; 

The  Paront  Connection; 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women;  and 

Women's  Equity  Action  League.* 


By  Ut.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  811.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  treatment 
of  mineral  materials  on  public  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

nXATMBn  OP  MmBALS  OK  FtJBUC  LAUDS 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  identical  sand  and 
gravel  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  by 
voice  vote  last  August  9,  1984.  The 
measure  died  be<»use  time  ran  out 
before  action  on.  it  could  be  taken  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
clarify  the  treatment  of  sand  and 
gravel  deposits  on  the  public  lands. 
Under  current  interpretations  of  the 
mining  laws,  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or has  ruled  that  it  is  illegal  to  seU  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  sand  and  gravel 
on  BLM  lancls.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture on  the  other  hand,  interprets 
the  exact  same  statutes  so  as  to  allow 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  sand  and 
gravel  on  Forest  Service  lands. 

This  legislation  clarifies  thpt  sand 
and  gravel  can  indeed  be  legally  and 
lawfully  sold  or  removed  from  Federal 
lands.  The  bill  also  protects  the  rights 
of  mining  claimants  and  resolves  a 
longstanding  problem  in  the  counties 
of  southeastern  Utah.* 


By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PROXMUtE): 
S.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  author- 
ize controls  of  the  export  of  capital 
from  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

riMAlKaAL  KXJUT  CMTTXOL  ACT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Financial  Ezpmt 
Control  Act,  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  control  the  transfer  of 
money  and  other  financial  resources 
from  the  United  States  to  countries 
against  which  we  maintain  national  se- 
curity export  controls. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  Congress 
has  been  reviewing  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  in  an  effort  to  improve 
our  ability  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
sensitive  goods  and  technology  to  our 
adversaries.  The  Defense  Department 
recently  commissioned  a  private  study 
of  the  impact  of  technology  transfer 
on  our  defense  q>ending.  That  study. 
which  will  s(M>n  be  released,  confirms 
what  we  have  long  feared,  that  tech- 
nology transfer  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
costs  us  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  increased  defense  costs. 

Mr.  President,  although  a  bargain  in 
comparison  with  our  devel<vnnent 
costs,  the  Soviets  have  to  pay  for  the 
technology  they  obtain.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate but  true  that  the  Soviets  are  suc- 
cessful in  gathering  Western  technolo- 
gy with  the  help  of  people  living  in 
the  Western  democracies.  But  that 
help  has  to  be  bought.  In  fact,  the 
Western  high  technology  smuggler  de- 
mands a  premium  price  for  everything 
he  delivers,  and  he  wUl  not  take  pay- 
ment in  rubles.  This  means.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Soviet  ability  to  obtain 
the  sensitive  goods  and  technology 
from  the  West  that  are  turned  against 
us  in  Soviet  weapon  systems  is  directly 
related  to  their  ability  to  obtain  hard 
currency.  Western  currencies. 

There  are  only  a  few  ways  that  the 
Soviets  can  obtain  hard  (nirrency. 
They  can  export  to  the  West,  but  the 
quality  of  Soviet  products  is  so  low 
that  export  sales  have  been  limited  to 
exports  of  raw  materials,  such  as  gold 
and  natural  gas.  and  to  arms  exports. 

The  other  way  that  the  Soviets  have 
in  the  past  obtained  what  is  for  them 
very  scarce  Western  currency  is 
through  loans  from  Western  banks. 
This  source  largely  dried  up.  however, 
over  the  inability  of  Poland  and  sever- 
al other  Soviet  allies  to  pay  their  debts 
and  the  furor  caused  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  Western  banks  were  so 
deeply  involved  in  lending  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  at  the  same  time  that 
these  countries  were  brutally  repress- 
ing their  own  citizens. 

Lately,  however.  Western  European 
banks  have  resumed  their  lending  to 
the  Soviet  bl(x:.  The  level  of  Imding 
reached  $3  billion  last  year,  a  three- 
fold increase  over  1983.  The  only 
bright  spot  in  this  gloomy  picture  was 
the  fact  that  XJJS.  banks  were  staying 
out.  Now  that,  too.  is  ending.  Ameri- 
can banks  are  now  falling  over  each 
other  to  get  back  into  lending  to  the 
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Wanaw  Pact,  and  at  tenns  far  more 
favorable  than  what  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean* were  offering.  Last  year,  while 
Weat  Oonan  banks  were  making 
laigely  ihort-term  loam  to  East  Ger- 
many at  rates  3  or  4  percentage  points 
over  the  London  Interbank  offered 
rate  [LIBOR].  First  Chicago  Bank 
gave  the  East  Germans  a  $75  million 
loan  at  only  1  point  above  LIBOR. 
The  Western  Europeans  have  since 
begun  matching  those  terms. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  however.  New 
York's  Citibank  Is  currently  syndicat- 
ing a  loan  to  East  Germany  in  the 
amount  of  $500  million,  at  seven- 
eighths  of  a  point  above  LIBOR  or 
<»ie-half  point  above  the  J3B.  prime 
rate.  This  loan  started  out  at  a  mere 
$150  million,  but  there  was  such  en- 
thusiasm for  it  from  U.S.  banks  that 
the  East  Germans  were  persuaded  to 
increase  the  amount.  Moreover,  this 
loan  is  for  7  years,  with  a  built-in  3- 
year  grace  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  prime  rate  Is  cur- 
rently at  10.5  percent,  so  the  Citibank 
loan  to  East  Germany,  in  today's 
terms,  would  be  for  a  rate  of  11  per- 
cmt  I  wonder  whether  any  of  my  col- 
leagues have  any  constituents  that 
would  like  to  b(HTOw  money  at  11  per- 
cent Do  they  have  anyone  who  would 
like  to  buy  a  h<Hne  at  11  percent,  or 
obtain  credit  for  farm  improvements 
at  11  percent?  Perhaps  they  have  some 
constituent  that  would  like  to  start  or 
expand  a  business  with  an  11-percent 
loan,  or  make  an  export  sale.  They 
very  well  may  have  such  pe<9le,  but 
they  are  unlikely  to  find  those  kinds 
of  loans  being  offered.  Apparently,  a 
family  trying  to  buy  a  home,  a  farmer, 
a  bustnessman  in  the  United  States 
cannot  easily  get  such  a  rate,  but  the 
East  Germans  can. 

What  are  the  East  Germans  going  to 
do  with  such  a  loan?  Are  they  going  to 
expand  human  freedoms,  increase  in- 
dividual opportunitjr?  No.  Instead,  the 
East  Germans  are  going  to  use  the 
money  to  buy  Western  high  technolo- 
gy. Tliey  are  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  their  Communist  economy  is  fall- 
ing farther  and  farther  behind  the 
ecionomy  of  West  Germany— and  it  is 
worth  adding  that  the  Bast  Germans 
came  to  Citibank  because  the  West 
Gennan  banks  were  reqtiiring  hiunan 
rights  concessions  for  the  granting  of 
their  loans. 

The  East  Gennans  are  also  eager  for 
Western  technology  because  their 
Soviet  masters  are  demanding  more 
high  technology  imports  from  the 
Bast  Germans  in  exchange  for  Soviet 
energy  supplies.  That  is  to  say,  al- 
though the  loan  is  going  to  the  East 
Germans,  its  benefits  are  going  to  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  how  we 
can  best  deal  with  this  problem,  but  I 
do  know  that  we  are  making  our 
export  otmtrol  task  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult by  lending  our  adversaries  the 


money  with  which  to  obtain  our  tech- 
nology. This  is  a  practice  that  must 
stop.  Our  banks  may  make  some  prof- 
its from  the  loans,  although  their 
troubled  East  European  loan  portfolio 
casts  some  doubt  on  that.  But  what- 
ever profit  they  may  obtain  is  far 
short  of  the  expense  that  it  causes  us 
to  make  up  for  Soviet  bloc  military  ad- 
vances made  possible  by  Western  tech- 
nology. What  would  Interest  rates  be 
for  our  pe(9le  if  we  could  safely  de- 
crease defense  spending  by  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually?  We  cannot 
make  such  cuts,  however,  as  long  as  we 
are  contributing  so  directly  to  Soviet 
bloc  military  advances. 

I  am  offering  this  bill  today  for  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues  in  hopes 
that  it  will  lead  to  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tice of  lending  to  our  adversaries.  This 
bill  authorizes,  but  does  not  direct,  the 
President  to  control  transfers  of  cap- 
ital to  coimtries  against  which  we 
maintain  national  security  export  con- 
trols, the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  The 
President  would  be  given  full  discre- 
tionary authority  so  as  to  apply  such 
controls  in  the  manner  most  in  keep- 
ing with  our  national  Interests. 

The  biU  in  its  ctirrent  form  is  a  dis- 
cussion draft.  My  colleagues  may  have 
some  other  ideas,  and  some  changes 
may  need  to  be  made.  Perhaps  the 
problem  can  be  solved  without  legisla- 
tion, but  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
arrived  to  address  this  situation  direct- 
ly. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  to  my  colleagues  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  add  this  bill  to  current  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  that  are  being  considered 
here  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  connection  with  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  This  is  a  separate  item  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
an  article  from  the  March  19.  1985. 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  details  the  recent  Citibank  loan, 
along  with  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill, 
be  included  in  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RnoiD.  as  follows: 

(Vram  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  19. 
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East  OsuiAin  Bsiisrii  nioM  XJM,  Bamk 

CsiDiTS  That  Dom't  Call  roa  Homam- 

RioHTi  Ooscnsioira 


(By  Frederick  Kempe) 
Bast  Bbojii.— American  bankers'  easer 
resuou>tlon  of  credlta  to  But  Qermsny  1b 
helplns  the  country  avoid  buman-risbts 
oooceHktna  In  its  flnandal  relatlonahip  with 
WeBtOermany. 

BMt  Oermany  avoided  a  PoUah-Uke  finan- 
cial crista  In  1M3  and  1963  through  two  sep- 
arate credlta  negotiated  and  guaranteed  by 
Bonn  and  extended  by  West  Germany 
banks.  In  return.  East  Oermany  ceaeed  re- 
BtrlcUona  on  West  Oermany  visits  to  the 


Bast,  and  It  also  last  year  aDowed  40,000 
East  Qermans  to  emigrate  to  West  Oerma- 
ny. 

Western  experts  now  believe  thst  East 
Germany  yielded  the  short-term  human- 
rights  concessions  to  pursue  significant 
longer-term  alms  that  would  spare  It  from 
such  a  vulnerable  political  position  again.  It 
combined  the  West  German  credits  with  a 
strict  austerity  program  and  dramatic 
Import  reductions  to  considerably  Improve 
Its  economic  performance  and  Its  Image 
among  International  creditors,  who  now  are 
competing  to  give  the  country  money. 

CBAiniB  or  OOOBSB 

Bank  of  America,  Manufacturers  Hanover 
and  Cittoorp.  who  were  refusing  East  Oer- 
many new  credits  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  are  —f-gt't  with  the  bank  of  Tokyo  a 
$150  million  credit  that  has  grown  to  $S00 
mUUon  largely  due  to  \3S.  banks'  demand. 
The  loan  hasn't  any  political  strings  at- 
tached, and  its  terms  are  the  best  East  Ger- 
many has  seen  since  the  Polish  repayment 
crisis— %  percentage  point  over  the  Limdon 
Interbank  Offered  Rate  (Ubor)  or  an  option 
for  H  percentage  point  over  the  X3J6.  prime 
rate.  It  Is  to  be  repaid  over  seven  years  with 
a  three  year  grace. 

"It's  aU  a  political  business,"  says  Wolf- 
gang Selffert,  economic  adviser  to  the  East 
German  government  until  1978,  and  now  a 
professor  in  Kiel.  West  Oermany.  "The  at- 
tempt of  East  Germany  to  get  money  from 
American  and  other  banks  Is  an  effort  to  get 
western  finances  without  liberalisation 
measures.  The  money  will  give  East  Berlin  a 
stronger  hand  for  Its  political  games  with 
West  Germany  because  it  doesn't  need 
Bonn's  money  as  much  anymore." 

West  German  bankers  also  complain  that 
the  Americans  have  been  driving  prices 
down  in  their  effort  to  get  back  Into  the 
East  Germany  lending  market  that  they 
abandoned  in  1981.  when  Poland  cast  a 
shadow  over  all  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Unto  last  year.  West  German  banks  were 
extending  the  East  Germans  primarily  com- 
mercial loans,  usually  to  be  repaid  after  one 
year  at  a  rate  three  to  four  percmtage 
points  aixtve  libor.  However,  Bast  Germany 
extracted  far  better  conditions  from  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  when  it  worked 
Its  way  back  Into  the  market  last  year.  First 
Chicago  offered  a  $75  million  club  loan  at 
only  one  percentage  point  above  Ubor,  a 
rate  that  European  banks  thereafter  were 
forced  to  match  despite  a  feeling  by  many 
lending  officers  that  the  margin  wasn't  suf- 
ficient. 

THx  aaowntG  qap 

X3&.  banks  are  Injecting  money  Into  the 
East  German  economy  at  a  critical  time. 
Bast  Germany  considerably  reduced  impcHts 
over  the  past  three  years  to  achieve  hard 
currency  trade  surpluses  and  to  service 
debts,  but  It  also  dangerously  reduced  in- 
vestments. The  result  was  that  the  technol- 
ogy gap  between  it  and  its  West  European 
neighbors  grew. 

Western  economists  expect  the  next  East 
German  flve-year  plan,  from  1986-1990,  to 
Include  an  ambitious  Investment  program, 
partlculariy  emphasising  purchases  of  West- 
em  technology. 

This  Is  partially  a  response  to  a  Soviet  ul- 
timatum that  Moscow  is  to  get  Western- 
quality  goods  In  exchange  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials It  provides  Eastern  Europe,  or  Moscow 
will  reduce  the  amounts  provided.  The  Sovi- 
ets warn  that  Soviet  oU  can  simply  be  sold 
on  Western  markets  and  the  proceeds  used 
to  buy  more  advanced  Western  products. 
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"The  Bast  Germans  sre  the  largest 
European  technology  slulot  and  supplier  for 
the  Soviet^"  says  Klaus  Sdiroeder  of  the 
West  Gen4an  gbvemment-spensowd  Insti- 
tute for  Siienoe  and  PoUey  near  Mualeb. 
"Soviet  detfanrts  have  put  a  large  aaaount  of 
pressure  on  the  Bast  Germans  to  modeniise 
theta-  Industry." 

GOOD  IWOBKAIICS 

XSA.  bankers  argue  that  they  have  good 
reason  to  Iw  wooing  the  Bast  Oermans. 
First,  they  say  Bast  Oennsny's  efwnomtr 
perfonnan^  Is  the  best  in  Bsstera  Europe. 
Produced  National  income  (basically,  gross 
national  product  minus  invoices)  in  1964 
rose  by  S.$%.  compared  to  4.4%  the  year 
before.  Net  Industrial  production  rose  8J1% 
sgalnst  4.6ft  In  1988.  Industrisl  labor  pro- 
ducUvity  ihcreaaed  7.7%  sgalnst  5.8%  in 
1983.         T 

The  bankers  slao  cite  a  ladtcal  improve- 
ment in  Bast  Germany's  eatemsl  position. 
While  Ebb  Germany's  debt  to  Western 
bankB  of  $10  billion  once  was  worrying  to 
the  banks,!  they  now  place  more  «tmphasls 
on  East  Germany's  buildup  of  depositB  in 
Western  iMgiks  to  some  $4.5  bOUon. 

Some  alii)  argue  that  a  double  umbrella 
exists  over  East  Germany.  They  say  the  So- 
viets wou^nt  allow  their  most  Important 
economic  Nly  to  vaUx  into  repayment  diffi- 
culties sndl  hence  would  ball  the  Beat  Ger- 
mans out.  The  bankers  are  even  more  confi- 
dent about  a  West  German  umbrella,  fol- 
lowing Bonn's  financial  intercession  during 
East  Germany's  recent  problems. 

"The  proof  is  In  the  podding,"  one  UJ8. 
banker  saya.  "East  Germany  is  a  solid  liet. 
We  have  bSen  aggressively  adding  to  our  ex- 
posure." 

However,;  many  Western  experts  believe 
the  banksisre  making  the  sorts  of  errors 
they  did  when  more  then  400  lending  insti- 
tutions scr^bled  in  the  1970b  to  do  Polish 
buslneas.  'rhey  are  competing  to  give  Bast 
Germany  even  more  cash  than  it  Is  ssUng 
for,  yet  BB$t  German  economic  reporting  re- 
mains Imprecise.  The  bankos  haven't  any 
spedfle  id*  what  East  Germany  Intends  to 
do  with  ap  the  money,  nor  whether  it  can 
evmtually  earn  the  hud  currency  to  repay 
the  loans. 

"Bankers  leam  very  sloiriy  snd  forget 
very  quicker,"  says  Mr.  Sdiroeder,  a  former 
bank  eeoncanlst. 

Says  Mr]  Seiffert.  "The  economic  situa- 
tion In  BaA  Germany  has  Improved,  and  so 
no  one  should  have  great  worTies  sbout 
giving  the  country  credits,  Imt  the  VS. 
banks  cufrently  arent  lielng  prudent 
enough  aad  should  only  extend  credits 
when  llnkliig  them  to  spedfle  projects  or  in- 
vestment i4ans." 

Sacnok-BT-SBcnoii  Awu.tsu  or  trx 
Fdm|K3al  BzroBT  OoHxaoL  Act 

Section  \  gives  the  title  of  the  legislation 
as  the  Financial  Export  Control  Act. 

Section  i  adds  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  ot  1979  (BAA)  a  finding  that  loans 
and  transf^  of  capital  to  the  Soviet  Bloc 
add  to  tnelr  ability  to  acquire  sensitive 
goods  and  technology. 

Section  3  adds  to  the  BAA  a  statement  of 
policy  to  restrict  transfers  of  capital  to  con- 
trolled coi^itries  In  order  to  further  natUm- 
al  security  export  control  poltdes, 

Section  4  adds  to  the  BAA  a  new  section 
8A,  authoipzing  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  Of  the  Treasury,  to  control  trans- 
fers of  cstfltal  to  controlled  countries,  and 
directing  we  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
conduct  iMfeotlationB  with  other  countries  to 


obtain  cooperation  on  any  such  contnds  im- 


Seetlon  5  Is  a  conforming  amendment,  des- 
ignating the  Treasury  Secretary  as  responsi- 
ble for  Issuing  licenses  that  may  be  required 
for  capital  transfers  to  controlled  countries. 

Section  6  suthorises  the  Secretsry  of  the 
Treasury  to  enforce  the  controls  on  trans- 
fers of  espitsl  to  oontroUed  countries. 

Sectlosi  7  Is  a  conforming  amendmmt  to 
the  repotting  provistons  of  the  BAA.  requir- 
ing the  Iteasury  Secretsry  to  iasue  a  report 
OD  espitsl  controls,  ss  part  of  the  annual 
report  on  export  controls  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Commerce  Secretsry. 

Section  8  gives  the  Tressury  Secretary  the 
authority  to  Issue  regulations. 

Sectioo  9  omtains  deflnttions. 

S.812 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue  of 
SepreaentaHve$  of  (he  United  State*  of 
Amaiea  in  Contnu  ataenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial  Export 
Oontnd  Act". 

8s&  3.  Section  2  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  Itoans  and  other  transfers  of  capital 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  from 
public  and  commercial  sources  significantly 
incKase  the  ability  of  those  countries  to 
obtain  sensitive  goods  and  technology. 
Uiercby  damaging  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.". 

Sac  3.  Section  3  of  the  Export  Admlnls- 
trstkm  Act  of  1979  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2XB).  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  the  semlcokm: 

(2)  in  paragrvh  (2XC).  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following: 

"(D)  to  restrict  the  export  of  espitsl,  the 
extensimi  of  credit,  the  maMng  of  loans,  or 
the  transfer  of  financial  resources  to  desti- 
nations to  which  exports  are  restricted  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  psragraph.". 

Sac.  4.  The  Exp(»t  Administration  Act  of 
1979  la  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  8 
the  following  new  section: 

"capital  COMTaOLS 

"Sac.  8A  (a)  Aothobitt.— In  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In  section 
3(2XD)  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  pro- 
hibit, curtail,  monitor,  or  otherwise  regulate 
the  emxnt  or  toansfer,  or  participation  In 
the  export  or  transfer,  of  money  or  other  fi- 
nancial assets.  Including  the  making  of  a 
loan  or  the  extension  of  credit,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  controlled  country,  mr  to 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  or  sny  or- 
ganisati<m  or  assodatifm  owned  by  or  acting 
for  or  on  behalf  of  such  govenunent  <x  po- 
litical BUbdiviBlon  thereof.  The  authority 
fontaified  In  tUs  subsection  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such  other 
departments  and  agendes  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  consider  appropriate. 

"(b)   NsootiATioiis   With   Othxr   Couh- 

TBiBS ^Ttae  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 

cmisultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
Defense,  and  Commerce,  and  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  departments  and  agen- 
cies, shall  be  responsible  for  conducting  ne- 
gotiations with  other  countries  regarding 
their  cooperation  with  controls  imposed 
pursuant  to  sulMection  (a).". 

Sac.  S.  Section  10  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  ammded— 


(1)  in  subsection  (aXl).  by  striking  out 
"All  export  license  appUcatlons"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (k).  sU  export  license  sppUca- 
tkxM"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (JXI).  by  inserting  before 
the  period  ".  except  In  the  esse  of  sny  li- 
cense that  maybe  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8A  of  this  Act.  In  lAUdi  case  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaniry  shall  esjahlish  sudi 
procedures":  snd 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thoeof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(kXl)  Any  export  Ikxnse  sppUcations  re- 
quired pursusnt  to  secticm  8A  of  this  Act 
shsn  be  submitted  by  the  sppUcant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treamry.  All  determlna- 
tioos  with  respect  to  sny  such  spplicstlon 
Shan  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

"(2)  TO  the  extent  neceaasry.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shsU  seek  inf wmation 
and  reromraendatlona  from  the  Govern- 
ment departments  snd  sgendes  conoemed 
with  sspecU  of  the  United  States  domestic 
and  fineign  ptdldes  snd  operatiaas  having 
an  Important  bearing  on  the  policy  aet  forth 
in  section  3(2XD)  of  thla  Act.". 

Sac.  6.  Section  12  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  I 


(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(cXl).  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  or  in  the  esse  of  Information  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  section  8A  of  this  Act. 
unless  the  Secretsry  of  the  Treasury  so  de- 
termines"; and 

(2)  In  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  "The 
Secretary"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  with  regard  to  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  sectitm  8A(a).  the  Secretary". 

Sac.  7.  Section  14(a)  of  the  Expcnt  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(21)  acticms  taken  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cany  out 
the  poUdes  set  forth  In  section  3(2XD)  of 
this  Act.  ss  described  by  the  Secretsry  of 
the  Tressury  in  a  r^wrt  subealtted  for  In- 
duslon  ss  a  part  of  the  Secretary's  annual 
report  required  by  this  section.". 

Sac.  8.  Section  15  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  after 
"Secretary". 

Ssc  9.  Section  16  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semlcidon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon: and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  the  term  'extension  of  credit'  Includes 
loans,  credit  sales,  the  siavlytng  of  fuiMlB 
through  the  underwriting,  distribution,  ot 
acquisition  of  securities,  the  making  or  as- 
sisting In  the  twMwg  of  a  direct  placement, 
or  otherwise  participating  In  the  offering, 
distribution,  or  acquisition  of  securities:  snd 

"(7)  the  term  'loan'  Indudes  sny  type  of 
credit,  indiidlng  credit  extended  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  a  credit  sale.".* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Fobd): 
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S.  813.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  National 
Oaa  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and 
the  Haatrdoos  liquid  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1979  to  authorise  appropria- 
tiona  for  flwal  yean  1986  and  1987. 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tranwortation. 
AUxaoanATioa  or  urwarmvavom*  mnm  thb 

■ATmuL  OAS  rawumm  tuMwrr  act  amd  hai- 

AUOm  LIQOD  nFBJm  SATRT  ACT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Tranqwrtation,  which  I  chair,  held  a 
hearing: 

PIrst.  to  examine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  pipeline  safety  efforts  of  the 
Oepaurtment  of  Transportation  [DOT] 
and  the  States  that  help  enforce  the 
Federal  pipeline  safety  regulations; 
and 

Second,  to  consider  appropriate  Fed- 
eral funding  levels  for  fiscal  1986  and 
1987  to  support  these  efforts. 

Under  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968  [NOPSA]  and  the 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1979  [HLPSA].  DOT  is  responsible 
for. 

First,  developing  and  enforcing  regu- 
lations for  the  safe  transportation  by 
interstate  and  tnstrastate  pipelines  of 
natural  gas  and  other  hazardous  liq- 
ui<to.  such  as  gasoline  and  fuel  oO: 

Second,  managing  the  State  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  which  participating 
States  help  enforce  Federal  regula- 
tions governing  intrastate  pipelines: 
and 

Third,  conducting  pipeline  safety  re- 
search. 

The  DOT'S  pipeline  safety  program 
Is  administered  by  the  Materials 
Transportation  Biu«au  [MTB],  which 
is  part  of  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration  [RSPAl. 

Forty-six  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Puerto  Rico,  now  partici- 
pate in  the  program  pursuant  to 
which  they  help  enforce  Federal  regu- 
lations governing  intrastate  natural 
gas  pipelines.  No  States  now  partici- 
pate in  the  hazardous  liquid  pipeline 
program.  The  reason  they  do  not  par- 
ticipate is  that  DOT  has  not  yet  issued 
regulations  governing  intrastate  haz- 
ardous liquid  pipelines.  However, 
durbig  the  hearing  today.  DOT  testi- 
fied that  they  expect  the  regulations 
to  be  issued  by  May  1.  Under  both  the 
NOPSA  and  the  HLPSA.  DOT  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
States'  coats  associated  with  i>artici- 
pating  in  the  State  pipeline  programs. 

The  authorizations  for  funding  for 
DOT  and  for  the  two  State  pipeline 
programs  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  witnesses  at  this  morning's 
hearing  all  testified  to  the  effect  that 
the  pipeline  Industry  has  an  excellent 
safety  record.  Further,  the  combined 
Federal-State  regulatory  effort  is 
working  well.  In  view  of  this  testimo- 


ny. I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Ford 
that  would  reauthorize  funding  in 
fiscal  1986  and  1987  to  support  the 
safety  efforts  of  both  DOT  and  the 
states  that  help  enforce  the  federal 
pipeline  safety  regulations.  I  expect 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  mark  up 
this  bill  next  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Rzoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRo.  as  follows: 

8.813 
Be  it  enacted  b»  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembled.  That  (a) 
■ectkm  17(s)  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1068  (49  App.  UJS.C.  1684(a)) 
Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paracraph 
(3): 

(3)  striUnc  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (S)  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
aemlcolon:  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  $3,450,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1986;  and 

"(5)  13.615.600  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septembor  30. 1987.". 

(b>  Section  17  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1068  (49  App.  VAC.  1684)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therof  the 
following: 

"(c)  For  purpoaes  of  carrying  out  the  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  provisions  of  section  5(d) 
of  this  Act  (49  App.  n.&C.  1674(d))  and  sec- 
tion 306(d)  of  the  Hasardous  Liquid  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  App.  UAC.  3004(d)). 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated— 

"(1)  $4,500,000  for  the  flM»l  year  ending 
September  30. 1986;  and 

"(3)  $4,716,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  SO.  1987.". 

(c)  SecUon  305(dK2)  of  the  Hasardous 
Uquld  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  App. 
nJS.C.  3004(dX2))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  section  17(c)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1674(dX2))"  immedUtely  after  "UUe". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  314(a)  of  the  Hasardous 
Uquld  PipeUne  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  App. 
U.8.C.  2013(a»  ia  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3); 

(3)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  $875,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1986; 

"(5)  $917,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1987.". 

(b)  SecUon  314(b>  of  the  Hasardous 
liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  App. 
t7.S.C.  3013(b))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3); 

(3)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  such  amounts  as  are  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  17(c)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  SecUon  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  App.  VAC. 
1674(a))  ia  amended  by  striking  "$5,000"  and 


InsarUng  In  lieu  thereof  "an  amount  that 
the  Secretary  establishes  by  regulation".  . 
(b)  Section  305(a)  of  the  Hasardous 
Uqufcl  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  App. 
VAC.  3004(a))  Is  smended  by  striking 
"$5,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sn 
■mount  that  the  Secretary  establishes  by 
regulaUon".* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Loho): 
S.  814.  A  bill  to  make  technical  cor- 
recticms  relating  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TBCmnCAL  COBBBCnOIlS  TO  THB  TAX  BSPOBM 
ACT  or  ltS4 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  S.  814.  the 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1985. 
This  bill  would  make  technical,  cleri- 
cal, conforming,  and  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
and  other  provisions  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  and  to  other  tax 
leglaUUon  enacted  in  1984.  The  bill 
contains  two  general  titles.  The  first 
title  covers  amendments  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  Title  n  would 
make  amendments  to  provisions  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  relating  to 
Social  Security  and  trade. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  correct  errors 
in  the  legislation  described  above  in 
order  to  carry  out  properly  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  enacting  the  legislation. 
The  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the 
staffs  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  with  valuable  assistance 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration. Helpful  comments  have  also 
been  received  from  professional 
groui>s  and  other  individuals. 

Because  of  the  length  and  complex- 
ity of  the  1984  legislation,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  numerous  technical 
errors  would  have  to  be  corrected  in 
subsequent  legislation.  The  staffs  have 
spent  many  hours  reviewing  technical 
issues  and  putting  together  this  bill. 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  still  some 
technical  problems  that  have  not  been 
identified.  I  would  invite  memliers  of 
the  public  who  are  aware  of  any  addi- 
tional problems  to  bring  them  to  the 
committee's  attention. 

I  should  point  out.  however,  that  in 
preparing  this  legislation,  the  staffs 
were  directed  by  me  to  include  only 
amendments  that  are  of  a  purely  tech- 
nical nature.  There  were  many  win- 
ners and  losers  in  1984.  and  this  bill 
does  not  revisit  those  decisions. 

In  title  I.  the  bill  would  make  nu- 
merous technical  changes  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  in 
the  areas  of  tax-exempt  entity  leasing, 
debt  instruments,  corporate  tax.  for- 
eign, life  insurance,  VEBA's.  pensions. 
ESOP's.  and  tax-exempt  bonds.  Also, 
changes  are  made  to  provisions  relat- 


ing to  such  items  as  credit  caiiyuveis 
and  the  Ailnimum  tax,  the  dtoael  fuel 
tax  on  certain  achodl  buaes.  eadmated 
tax  penalties,  aa  well  as  many  other 
miacellanfeous  provisions. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  makes  a  number 
of  technical  corrections  In  other  pro- 
grams affected  by  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act.  Part  A  contains  amendments 
related  to  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
grams. P^  B  luvvides  amendments 
related  tb  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program.  Part  C  makes 
technical  corrections  to  trade  and 
tariff  programs. 

Becaus^  of  the  length  and  complex- 
ity of  prdvisions  in  the  bill.  I  have  re- 
quested that  a  staff  pamphlet  describ- 
ing the  edtire  bill  be  published  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  intend  to  insert  a  copy  of 
that  pamphlet  into  the  Rkokd  so  that 
the  description  contained  in  the  pam- 
phlet will  be  publicly  available. 

Mr.  Pr^ident.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  ttiat  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen^e  and  Houae  of 
Repreeentatives   of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congreu  onenMed, 
SBcnoN  I.  saoRT  Trn.B. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  ss  the  "Technical 
Corrections  Act  of  1985". 

TITLE  I— TECHNICAL  COBKBCnONB 

RELATED  TO  TAX  REPCNOI  ACT  OF  1W4 
SBC  IM.  AMgNDMENTOr  IIM  CODS. 

Except  ^  otherwise  exprenly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  tiUe  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  In  tenns  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  secUon  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
PART  A— AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO  TITLE 
lOFTHEACT 

SBC  1*1.  AM^NDilENTS  RBLAnO  TO  DEFBRBAL  OP 
CERTAIN  TAX  RBDVCnONS. 

(a)  AMKHtnoEirr  Rblatxd  to  Sbctioh  36  or 
THK  Act.— t>aragraph  (3)  of  section  4351(b) 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  oommunlcaUdQs 
services)  is  amended  by  inserting  "1985," 
after  "1984,"  in  the  table  contained  in  such 
section. 

(b)  AMKMDifxirrs  Rklatbd  to  SacnoK  37  or 
thb  Act.— 

(1)  Subsefction  (e)  of  section  5061  (relating 
to  payment  by  electronk:  fund  transfer  of 
alcohol  taMes)  is  smmded  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  CoirnoLLBD  oaoops.- 

"(A)  IM  temaAL.— In  the  esse  of  a  con- 
trolled groiip  of  corporations,  all  corpora- 
Uons  which  are  component  members  of 
such  group  shall  be  treated  ss  1  taxpayer. 
For  purposes  of  the  precedtaig  sentence,  the 
term  'controlled  group  of  corporations'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  secUon  1563.  except  that  'more 
than  SO  percent'  shaU  be  substituted  for  'at 
least  80  pfrcent'  each  place  it  appears  in 
such  subse^Uon. 

"(B)  CoitiROLLBD  oaoim  which  ihcludb 
RomHCOBpdRATBD  rBssoiis.- Under  regula- 
tions prescfibed  by  the  Secretary,  principles 
similar  to  the  principles  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  a^ply  to  a  group  of  persons  under 


nnmmmi  control  where  X,  or  more  of  such 
petsoos  is  not  a  corporation." 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  5703(b)  (relat- 
ing to  payment  by  dectronie  fund  transfer 
of  tobaooo  tajMs)  is  smended  by  sdding  st 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Rules  simi- 
lar to  the  rules  of  section  S061(eX3)  shaU 
apidy  to  the  $5,000,000  amount  spedfied  in 
the  preceding  weateooe." 

BBC  ML  AMBNDIIXirTS  RELATSO  TO  TAX4XEHPT 
ENTTTT  LEASING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  AiiBimiiBirrs  Rblatihc  to  ^cnoii  31 
OP  IBB  Act. — 

(1)  IteATHxm  or  usb  hi  UHaBLAno  trabb 
OR  snsnRss.— SulHMragrapb  (D>  of  secUcm 
168(jX3)  (relating  to  exception  where  prop- 
erty used  In  unrelated  trade  or  business)  is 
amended  by  sdding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (BXill).  any  portion  of  a  prop- 
erty so  used  shall  not  be  treated  as  leased  to 
a  tax-exempt  entity  in  a  disqualified  lease." 

(2)  TRBATMXin  OP  CBRTAm  FRBVIOUSLT  TAX- 
BXBMPT  OaOAinZATIOIIS.— 

(A)  Clause  (1)  of  section  168(JX4XE)  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  certain  previously  tax- 
exempt  organizations)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "any  property  of  which 
such  organization  is  the  leasee"  snd  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any  property  (other 
thsn  property  held  by  such  organization)". 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "first  lessed  to"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "first  used  by". 

(B)  Subdaiue  (I)  of  section  168(JX4XEXU) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  which  such 
organization  is  the  lessee". 

(C)  Subclause  (H)  of  secUon 
168(iX4'XEXU)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"is  placed  In  service  under  the  lease"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "is  first  used  by  the 
organisation". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  168(JX4) 
is  smended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  Fust  used.- For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  property  shaU  be  treated  as 
first  used  by  the  organization- 

"(I)  when  the  property  is  first  placed  in 
service  under  a  lease  to  such  organization, 
or 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  property  leased  to  (or 
held  by)  a  partnership  (or  other  pass-thru 
entity)  in  which  the  organization  is  a 
member,  the  later  of  when  such  property  is 
first  used  by  such  partnership  or  pass-thru 
entity  or  when  such  organization  is  first  a 
member  of  such  partnership  or  pass-thru 
entity." 

(E)  Clause  (IXI)  of  section  31(gX16XC)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (defining 
exempt  arbitrage  profits)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  168(jX4XEXiXI)"  snd 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
168(JX4XEXi)". 

(3)  Rbpbal  op  overlapping  sscreiarial  au- 
THORITV.— Clause  (iv)  of  section  168(jKSXC) 
(relating  to  property  not  subject  to  r^id 
obsolescence  may  be  excluded)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Partnership  autss.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  168(J)  (relat- 
ing to  tax-exempt  use  of  property  leased  to 
partnerships,  etc.,  determined  at  partner 
level)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  of  section  48(a)"  In  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A). 

(B)  Paragraph  (9)  of  secUon  168(J)  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  property  owned  by  part- 
nerships, etc)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  section  48(a)"  In  subparagraph  (A), 
and 


(U)  by  striking  out  "noas  deductton"  In  sob- 
paragraidi  (BKl)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "loss,  deduction". 

(C)  Paragraph  (5)  of  aectian  48(a)  (rdat- 
ing  to  property  used  by  governmental  units 
or  for^gn  persons  or  entitles)  is  iwfyMI  by 
redesignating  subpaiagrairti  (D)  as  aobparar 
graph  (E)  and  by  taiaerting  after  subpara- 
graph (C)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Spbcial  bulbs  pob  PARtSBsmpa. 
ETC.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (4).  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
paragraidis  (8)  and  (9)  of  section  168(J)  shall 
apifly." 

(5)  TREATIIEIIT  OP  CBRTAni  AIXCRAPT  UtASBD 
TO  PORBIGN  PBRSONS.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  aecticm  47  (relating 
to  certain  dispositions,  etc..  of  aectkm  38 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  AnCBAPT  LBASBB  TO  PORBICN  PSSSONS 
OR  ENTITIES. — 

"(A)  In  oanRAi — ^Any  aircraft  whldi  was 
new  section  38  property  for  the  taxable  year 
in  wliich  it  was  placed  in  sendee  snd  wbldi 
is  used  by  sny  f<»vign  penon  or  entity  (ss 
defined  in  section  168(JX4XC))  under  a 
qualified  lease  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(7XC))  entoed  into  before  January  1. 1990. 
shall  not  be  treated  as  oeastaig  to  be  section 
38  property  by  reason  ai  su^  use  until  such 
aircraft  has  been  so  used  tat  a  period  or  pe- 
riods exceeding  3  years  in  totaL 

"(B)  Rbcaptiixb  pbriod  ajLiaHuau.- For 
purpoaes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (5XB)  of 
this  subsectitm.  sny  period  during  wfaidi 
there  was  use  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
of  an  aircraft  shall  be  disregarded." 

(B)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  48(aX5XB)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(6)  TREATMENT  OP  CERTAIN  PARTNEBSRIPS 
HAVING       SECTION       BSS       ORGANIZATION       AS 

MEKBEB.— Paragrvih  (4)  of  section  46(e)  is 
smended  by  sdding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  suliparagiaph: 

"(D)  Spbcial  rules  por  parin^orips. 
ETC.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IXA). 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (8) 
and  (9)  of  section  168(J)  shall  spply." 

(7)  Treatment  op  cbrtain  psopaam  held 

ST  PABTNSRSHIPS.— 

(A)  Paragrv>h  (9)  of  section  168(J)  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  property  owned  by  part- 
nerships, etc.)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  as  subparar 
gnvhs  (E)  and  (F).  re^ectively.  and  by  in- 
serting after  subparagraph  (C)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Detbbmination  op  whsihes  propbr- 
tt  used  in  unrelated  trade  or  busdris.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  in  the  case 
of  any  property  which  is  owned  by  a  part- 
nership which  has  both  a  tax-exempt  entity 
and  a  person  who  is  not  a  tax-exempt  entity 
as  partnen.  the  detennination  of  whether 
such  property  is  used  in  an  nnrplat^^l  trade 
or  business  of  such  an  entity  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  514." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  168(JX9) 
(as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (C>"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "(C).  and  (D)". 

(8)  Clerical  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  48(a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "S14(c)"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "514(b)".  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "514(b)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "514(a)". 

(B)  Subclause  (I)  of  section  48(gX3XBXvi) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
168(JX3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
Uon 168(J)". 
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(C)  Sobiwracnph  <A>  of  Mctlon 
T701(eM4)  is  MnriMlwl  by  addtnc  at  the  end 
UMraof  the  f oUovtaic  new  aentenoe: 
"For  purpoeaa  of  this  pancnph.  the  term 
■rateted  entity  Iim  the  Mine  meaninc  m 
when  UMd  in  aeetlon  ICKJ)." 

(•)  MtwmLiin  MTS  novmom.— 

(A)  Subpansnph  (B)  of  eecUon  SKcXS) 
of  the  Tax  Refoim  Act  of  1M4  is  amentlwl 
by  etrlkliw  out  "The  amendmenU  made  by 
thto  ■ecttan"  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Paracraph  (•)  of  aeetion  168(J)  of  the  In- 
ternal Rerenae  Code  of  19M  (aa  added  by 
thte  section)". 

(B)  Claiae  (U)  of  section  SKgMlSXD)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19M  (relattnc  to  <xr- 
tain  aircraft)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"<ti)  such  aircraft  Is  originally  placed  In 
senrtee  by  sudi  foreign  person  or  entity  (or 
Its  iiiiirMSor  in  interest  under  the  contract) 
after  May  n.  196S.  and  before  January  1. 
1986." 

(C)  Paracraph  (4)  of  section  SKO  of  the 
Tax  Rcfmm  Act  of  19M  Is  amoMled  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

"(C)  aracuL  BT7LB  voB  cBXBiT  umom.— In 
the  case  of  any  property  leased  to  a  credit 
union  pursuant  tO;  a  written  binding  con- 
tract with  an  expiration  date  of  December 
SI.  1M4.  which  waj  entered  into  by  such  or- 
gantetlon  on  August  23. 1M4— 

"(1)  such  credit  union  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  agency  or  '  Instrumratallty  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(11)  dauae  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  'January  1.  1967' 
for  'January  1. 196S'." 

(DXi)  Clause  (U)  of  section  SKgXMXB)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  (defining  sub- 
stantial improrement)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subclauses  (I)  and  (11)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  f  oilowinr 

"(I)  by  substituting  'property*  for  'build- 
ing' each  place  it  appears  therein. 

"(n)  by  subsUtuting  '30  percent'  for  '35 
percent'  in  clause  (11)  thereof,  and 

"(m)  without  regard  to  clause  (lU)  there- 
of." 

(11)  The  amendment  made  by  clause  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  property  if — 

(I)  on  or  before  March  38.  1985,  the  tax- 
payer (or  a  predecessor  in  interest  under  the 
contract)  or  the  tax-exempt  entity  entered 
into  a  written  binding  contract  to  acquire, 
ooostruct.  or  rehabilitate  the  property,  or 

(II)  the  taxpayer  or  the  tax-exempt  entity 
began  the  oonatmction.  reconstruction,  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  property  on  or  before 
March  28. 1985. 

(b)  AKBnamrrs  Rxlatbd  to  Sbctiom  33  or 

TBlACT.— 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  168  (relating 
to  special  rules)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (13) 
relating  to  motor  vehicle  operating  leases  as 
paragraph  (14).  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (14)  as 
paragraph  (15). 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  33  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1964  te  amended  by  striking 
out  "seetioa  168(fX13)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  168(fX14)". 

sac  i«s.  AmMDMBm  ulard  to  TSBATmirr 

or  MNDS  AND  OTHBB  DKBT  INSntl)- 


(a)  AMaamiairrs  Rilatxd  to  Siciioa  41  or 

Acr.- 
(1)  Tasumar  or  shobt-tbui  aowooviBii- 

MBR  OBUOATIOm. — 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1371  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  amounts  reoeiyed  on  re- 
tirement or  sale  or  exchange  of  debt  instru- 
ments) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(4)  Cboaiii 
OBUoanoaa.— 

"(A)  Ik  oamaAL.— On  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  any  short-term  ncmgovemment  obliga- 
tion, any  gain  realised  which  does  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  ratable 
share  of  the  original  Issue  discount  shall  be 
treated  as  ordinary  income. 

"(B)  SBoar-TBOi  woaoomuniBrr  obuga- 
TioM.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'short-term  nongovernment  obligation' 
means  any  obligation  which— 

"(i)  has  a  fixed  maturity  date  not  more 
than  1  year  from  the  date  of  the  Issue,  and 

"(11)  is  not  a  short-term  Oovemment  obli- 
gation (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3XB)  with- 
out regard  to  the  last  sentei>oe  thereof). 

"(C)  RATABta  SRABB.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (D).  the  ratable  share  of  the  original 
issue  discount  Is  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  discount  as— 

"(1)  the  number  of  days  which  the  taxpay- 
er held  the  obligation,  bears  to 

"(11)  the  number  of  days  after  the  date  of 
original  issue  and  up  to  (and  including)  the 
date  of  its  maturity. 

"(D)  Xucnoa  or  ncamu.  on  a*sis  or  (x>a- 
STAIR  nrroasT  bati.— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  any  obligation,  the 
ratable  share  of  the  original  issue  discount 
is  the  portion  of  the  original  issue  discount 
accruing  whfle  the  taxpayer  held  the  obliga- 
tion determined  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  on  the  basis  of— 

"(1)  the  yield  to  maturity  based  on  the 
Issue  mice  of  the  obligation,  and 

"(11)  compounding  daily. 
Any  election  under  this  subparagraph,  once 
made  with  respect  to  any  obligation,  shall 
be  irrevocable." 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  138S(d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1371(aXS)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  1371(a)". 

(3)  CLBcnoa  or  aocxual  ok  basis  or  ook- 

STAHT  nnBBBR  BAR  rOB  SBOaT-TIKM  OOVBBK- 
MSKT  OaUOATIOKS.- 

(A)  Ik  obkbkai.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
1371(a)  (relating  to  certain  short-term  Gov- 
ernment obligations)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sul>- 
paragraph: 

"(E)  Elbctiok  or  aocbual  ok  basis  or  cor- 
STAKT  nmaasT  batb.— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer  with  reqpeet  to  any  obligation,  the 
ratable  share  of  the  acquisition  discount  Is 
the  portion  of  the  acquisition  discount  ac- 
cruing while  the  taxpayer  held  the  obllga- 
Uon  determined  (under  regulatkms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  on  the  basis  of— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer's  yield  to  maturity  based 
on  the  taxpayer's  coat  of  acquiring  the  obli- 
gation, and 

"(11)  compounding  daily. 
An  election  under  this  subparagraph,  once 
made  with  respect  to  any  obligation,  shall 
be  irrevocable." 

(B)  TBCHKicAL  AMXRmiBKT.— Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  1371(aX3)  Is  amended 
by  strllbng  out  "this  paragraph"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "this  paragraph,  except 
as  tnovlded  in  subparagraph  (E),". 

(3)  DariKlHOK  or  SBOBT^TBBII  OOVXBKIfXHT 

oauoATiOH.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1371(aX3)  (defining  short-term  Oovemment 
obligation)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)      SBOKT-TBBII      OOVBBKiaaT      OBUOA- 

TioK.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'shmt-term  Oovemment  obligation' 
means  any  obligation  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  possessions,  or  of  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  has  a  fixed  maturi- 


ty date  not  more  than  1  year  from  the  date 
of  issue.  Such  term  does  not  Include  amr 
tax-exempt  obligation" 

(4)  DnmcnoK  or  okioikal  issob  discoukt 
OK  saoBT-THUf  oBLiaATiOKa.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  I6S(e)  (relating  to  original  Issue 
discount)  is  ftfMtMUMt  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Srobt^ibii  OBUOATiOKa.- In  the  case 
of  an  obligor  of  a  short-term  obligation  (as 
defined  in  section  138S(aXlXA))  who  uses 
the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  method 
of  accounting,  the  origtaial  issue  discount 
(and  any  other  interest  payable)  on  such  ob- 
ligation shall  be  deductible  only  when  paid." 

(5)  Tbbatiixkt  or  cbkiaik  tbakstbbs  or 
MABKcr  DiaoouKT  BOKSB.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  1376(d)  (reUting  to  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A)  and  by  Inserting  after 
subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  paragraph  (3)  of  section  1345(b)  shall 
be  applied  as  if  It  did  not  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  section  351.  and". 

(6)  TBBATmKT  or  Bona  Aoqunum  at  obioi- 
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(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1378(a)  (de- 
fining market  discount  Imnd)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  Tbbatmbrt  or  bokss  aoquibbd  ok 

OBIOIKAL  ISSUB.— 

"(1)  Ik  oKKBaAL.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subparagraph  or  In  regulations, 
the  term  'market  discount  bond'  shall  not 
include  any  bcmd  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
at  its  oriidnal  issue. 

"(11)  Tbxatiixrt  or  bokos  aoquibbd  roa 
LBsa  TBAK  ISSUB  nucB.— Clausc  (1)  shall  not 
api^  to  any  bond  if — 

"(I)  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  such  bond 
Is  determined  under  section  1012.  and 

"(11)  wiach  basis  is  leas  than  the  issue  price 
of  such  bond  determined  under  subpart  A  of 
this  part. 

"(ill)  BoKss  AoqunsD  ik  cbbtaik  bboboaki- 
ZATiOKB.— Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bond  issued  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  reorgani- 
sation (within  the  meaning  of  section 
368(aXl))  in  exchange  for  another  bond 
having  market  discount.  Solely  for  purposes 
of  section  1376.  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  aM>ly  if  such  other  bond  was  Issued  on 
or  before  July  18.  1984  (the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  section  1376)  and  if  the  bond 
Usued  pursuant  to  such  plan  of  re<Hganiza- 
tlon  has  the  same  term  and  the  same  inter- 
est rate  as  such  other  bond  had. 

"(iV)  TBBATMXHT  or  CSBTAIK  TBAKSrBBBBD 

BASIS  raomTT.— For  purposes  of  clause  (i). 
If  the  adjusted  basis  of  any  bond  in  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer  is  determined  by  ref- 
erence to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  bond  In 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  acquired  such 
bond  at  its  original  issue,  such  bond  shall  be 
treated  as  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  at  lU 
original  Issue." 

(7)  Tbbatiibkt  or  cbbtaik  stbitpbd  bokds 
OB  STBirrBD  couroKs.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1281(b)  (relating  to  short-term  obliga- 
tions to  which  section  appllea)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ".  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  is  a  stripped  bond  or  stripped  coupon 
held  by  the  person  who  stripped  the  bond  or 
coupon  (or  by  any  other  person  whose  basis 
Is  determined  by  reference  to  the  liasis  in 
the  hands  of  such  person)." 


TAIK 

(A)  Subaefctkm  (a)  of  seetlOD  1261  (relating 
to  current  Incluslao  In  Inoome  of  disoount 
on  certain  ^hort-term  nWlgaWona)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  ■  follows: 

"(a)  Oa^BAL  RutB.— In  the  case  of  any 
short4eim  bbligatlon  to  whlA  this  section 
applies,  for  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  ther*  shall  be  induded  in  the  gross 
income  of  the  holder  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  dally  portions  of  the  aoqulai- 
tlon  disoount  for  eadi  day  during  the  tax- 
able year  <m  which  such  holder  held  sudi 
oUlgatlon,  4nd 

"(2)  any  interest  payable  on  the  obligation 
(other  tba4  Interest  taken  Into  aooount  In 
determlnlnt  tbe  amount  of  the  acquisition 
discount)  shall  be  Included  in  gross  Income 
as  it  accrues." 

(B)  Sutaaefetlon  (a)  of  section  1282  (relating 
to  deferral  of  interest  deduction  aUocahle  to 
accrued  diseount)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  QmtBAL  RuiB.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  taiithls  section,  the  net  direct  inter- 
est expens^  with  respect  to  any  short-term 
obligation  shaD  be  allowed  aa  a  deduction 
for  the  taxiue  year  only  to  the  extent  audi 
expense  exceeds  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  faUy  porttons  of  the  acqulaition 
diaoount  f<»  each  day  during  the  taxable 
year  on  wtafch  the  taxpayer  held  audi  obli- 
gation, andi 

"(2)  the  Amount  of  any  interest  payable 
on  the  obll|ati(m  (other  than  interest  taken 
into  accouitt  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  awpil^tiiwi  disoount)  whldi  accrues 
during  the  taxable  year  while  the  tamayer 
held  such  qbllgatian  (and  Is  iM>t  included  In 
the  gross  lAcome  of  the  taxpayer  for  such 
taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  taxpayer's 
method  of  iooounting)." 

(9)  TfeBAaOKT  or  TBAKSrSBS  or  LAKD  BB- 

TWBK  bblAibd  rABTm.— Paracraph  (1)  of 
section  483<f)  (relating  to  oiaxlmum  rate  of 
interest  on  fcertain  transfers  of  land  between 
related  paiiles)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Ik  omnBAL.- In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied sale,  tl^  discount  rate  used— 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  shall 
not  exceed  7  percent,  compounded  semian- 
nually, and  j 

"(B)  for  I  purposes  of  subsection  (cXl). 
shall  not  Exceed  6  percent,  compounded 
semiannually." 

(10)  OLASgnCATIOK  or  TBBATIIBKT  OT  OBBT 

mwaanartt  usubd  roa  roBLici.T  tbabbd 


(A)  Sul^iaragraph  (B)  of  section 
1273(bXS)  Xrelating  to  debt  Instrumente 
Issued  for  ^iroperty  where  there  Is  public 
trading)  Is  amoided  to  read  as  followa: 

"(BXl)  isi  issued  for  stock  or  securities 
which  are  traded  on  an  established  securi- 
ties market!  or 

"(11)  to  toe  extent  provided  in  regulattona. 
is  Issued  fcr  property  (other  than  stock  or 
securities)  4f  b  kind  regularly  traded  on  an 
established  ^narket,". 

(B)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  1273(b)  is 
amended  bf  strikinc  out  "the  fair  market 
value  of  SUA  property"  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "th^  fair  market  value  of  suA  prop- 
erty (as  of  the  first  day  on  whldi  a  substan- 
tial portknl  of  the  debt  instruments 
Issued)".     I 

(IDCtnicAL 

(A)Subp4raci 
is  amended'  by  strikinc  out 
•  i.ooo.oeo"  in  the  subparacraph 
and  inaerttilc  in  lieu  thereof  "roa  •i.ooo.ooe 


h  (A)  of  section  1274(cX4) 


(B>  Subparacraph  (F)  of  section  1274(cX4) 
is  ammded  by  strikinc  out  "section  48S(e)" 
eadi  place  it  appears  and  inaertlnc  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  483(f)". 

(C)  Paracraph  (1)  of  section  483(d)  Is 
amended  by  strikinc  out  "any  debt  instru- 
ment to  whldi  section  1272  appllea"  and  in- 
aertlnc in  lieu  thereof  "any  debt  instrument 
for  whidi  an  iasue  price  is  determined  under 
seetlan  U73(b>  (other  than  paracraph  (4) 
thereof)  or  section  1274". 

(D)  Clause  (Ul)  of  section  6049(bXSXB)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
ItnOtXir  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"seetkm  1273(a)". 

(b)  Ambkuibbts  Rblatxd  to  Sbctiok  44  or 
tbbAci.- 

(1)  CLABir      ^OK    or   TBAKSmOKAL    BULB 

worn  ruaroaas  u.  imfutxd  nraaaBST  bulxb.- 
Paracraph  (4)  of  section  44(b)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1964  (relatinc  to  special  rules 
for  satoa  before  July  1.  1965).  as  added  by 
section  2  of  Public  Law  98-612.  is  amended- 

(A)  by  strikinc  out  "before  July  1. 1985"  in 
subparacraph  (A)  and  insertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "after  December  31,  1984.  and 
before  July  1,1985", 

(B)  by  strikinc  out  "bbtobb  toiy  i,  itss" 
in  the  paracraph  headinc  and  Insertinc  in 
lieu  thereof  "ArTsa  PBnaiiaBB  si,  i»S4,  akd 
BxrocB  JOLT  1, 19S8",  and 

(C)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  CLABincATioK  Or  ArrucATioK  or  this 
rABAORAPH.  XTC.— This  paragraph  and  para- 
graphs (5),  (6),  and  (7)  shaU  apply  only  in 
the  ease  of  sales  or  exchanges  to  which  sec- 
tton  1274  or  483  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  section  41)  sp- 
pUcs." 

(2)  CLABinCATIOK    Or    IKTBBB8T    AOCBUAL. 

Bic-Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  44(bX3) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  before  January  1. 
1965."  each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  BxamoK  roa  bikdikg  coktbacis.- 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  44(bX3)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  smended  to  read 
asfoUowK 

"IB)  ExuariioR  roa  bihdikc  cortbacts.— 
"(1)  Subparagraph  (AXiXI)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  sale  or  exchance  pursuant  to  a  writ- 
ten contract  which  was  Mndinc  on  Blarch  1, 
1964.  and  at  aU  times  thereafter  before  the 
sale  or  exchange. 

"(11)  Subparacraph  (AXlxn)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  exchance  pursuant  to  a 
vnltten  contract  which  was  Undine  cm  June 
8.  1964.  and  at  aU  times  thereafter  before 
the  sale  or  exchance." 

(4)  CmTCAf.  ambkuibrt.— Clause  (U)  of 
section  44(bX6XB)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1964  (as  added  by  section  2  of  PubUc  Iaw 
96-612)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "greater 
than"  and  insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  not 
creater  than". 

SBC  1*4.  AllBNDMENTS  KSLAIBD  TO  OOBPOKAIV 
PBOVISiONB. 

(a)  Ambhuiibkt  Rblatbd  to  Sbctior  51  or 
TBB  Act.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  246A  (re- 
lattnc to  dividends  received  deduction  re- 
duced where  portfoUo  stock  is  debt  fi- 
nanced) Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strikinc  out  "or  245"  and  insertinc 
in  Ueu  thereof  "or  245(a)".  and 

(2)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc  new  sentence: 

"The  preceding  soitence  shaU  be  applied 
before  any  determination  of  a  ratio  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  245(a)." 

(b)  AiiBRinfBRTB  Rblatbd  to  Sbctior  53  or 
thbAct.- 

(1)  AMBKiniBRTB  or  sbctior  a4S.— 


(A)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  section  246(cXl> 
(relatinc  to  exclusion  of  certain  dividenk)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  which  is  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  45 
days  or  less,  or". 

(B)  Parapaph  (4)  of  section  246(c)  (relat- 
inc to  holdtnc  p«1od  reduced  for  periods 
where  risk  of  loss  diminished)  is  ammmt^ 
by  strikinc  out  "determined  under  para- 
graph (3)"  and  insoting  in  lieu  thereof  "de- 
termined for  purposes  of  this  subsection". 

(2)  ErracnvB  datb  roa  »f »-™  fbbsob 
raovisimn.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section  53(e) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  (relating  to 
effective  date  for  related  person  provisions) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(3)  Rblatd  riBSOR  pbovisiors.- 
"(A)  Ir  CBRiMAi.,— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B),  the  amenttanent 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shaU  take  effect  on 
July  18, 1984. 

"(B)  SrSdAL  BULB  rOB  PUBPOSBS  Or  SBCnOH 

asB(a>.— The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  insofar  as  it  relates  to  section  265(2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shaU 
apply  to— 

"(1)  term  loans  made  after  July  18,  1984, 
and 

"(U)  demand  loans  outstanding  after  July 
18,  1984  (other  than  any  loan  outstanding 
on  July  18, 1984,  and  repaid  before  Septem- 
ber 18, 1964). 

"(C)  TteATMBHT  or  BXHBQOIlATIORa,  BIC— 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  loan  re- 
negotiated, extended.  <»'  revised  after  July 
18.  1984,  shall  be  treated  as  a  loan  made 
after  such  date. 

"(D)     DlflKlllOR    or    TBBM    AH9    DBIARB 

LOAR8.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
terms  'demand  loan'  and  term  loan'  have 
the  respective  meanings  given  such  terms  by 
paragrairtis  (5)  sad  (6)  of  section  7872(f)  of 
Uie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  except 
ttiat  the  second  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(5)  ShaU  not  apply." 

(c)  AMBRmiBRTa  Rbjitbd  to  Sbctior  55  or 
THB  Act. — 

(1)  Clause  (U)  of  section  852(bX4XB)  (re- 
lating to  losses  attributable  to  exempt-inter- 
est dividend)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
less  than  31  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  6  months  at  less". 

(2)  Subparagraidi  (C)  of  seetlan  862(bX4) 
(relating  to  determination  of  holding  pol- 
ods)  is  smendfid  to  read  as  ftdlows: 

"(C)  Drbsmikatior  or  bouuko  pbbiods.— 
For  puipoaes  of  this  paragraph,  the  rules  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  246(c) 
shaU  apply  in  determining  the  period  for 
which  the  taxpaya  has  held  any  share  of 
tbodki  except  that  '6  months'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  each  number  of  days  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  seetkm  346(cX3)." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  seetlan  852(bX4) 
(relating  to  losses  incurred  under  a  periodic 
liquidation  idan)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)". 

(4)  The  paracraph  h— jm»ij  f(^  paracraph 
(4)  of  section  852(b)  is  amended  by  strikinc 
out  "LBSS  TBAK  SI  OATS"  and  insertinc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "a  morths  oa  urns". 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion ShaU  apply  to  stock  with  respect  to 
which  the  taxpayer's  holdinc  period  becins 
after  March  28. 1985. 

(d)  AxBRmmns  Rblatb>  to  Sbctior  60  or 
THB  Act.— 

(1)  TaXATMBRT  or  CBBIAIR  BBDSIfRIOR  ARS 

liouisatior  BKKTB.— Subparacraph  (C)  of 
section  1504(aX4)  (relatinc  to  certain  pre- 
fnied  aUtek  not  treated  as  stock)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f oUowa: 
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"(O  baa  rademptlon  and  Uquldatlon 
rlcbU  which  do  not  exceed  the  tame  price  of 
such  atock  (except  (or  a  rcaaonahle  redemp- 
tloa  or  Mmitifw^*'**'  premium),  and". 

(3)  TaxATMiirr  or  cotTAHi  ooapoBAnom 
AFnuAiiD  OH  Jum  la,  i»a4.— Paracraph  (3) 
of  aeetkm  aO(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19M  (relatinc  to  apedal  rule  for  oorpora- 
tkHM  affiliated  on  June  23. 1M4)  la  amended 
by  addtnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  (oUowinc 
new  eentcnce:  "The  preceding  aentence 
■liaU  oeaae  to  apply  aa  of  the  flnt  day  after 
June  32.  19M.  on  which  auch  corporation 
doea  not  qualify  aa  a  member  of  auch  croup 
under  aectlon  1504(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19M  (aa  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act)." 

(S)  Tixatmur  or  cbctaim  axLL-oowNB 
Arm  jum  *i.  i (84.— Paracraph  (3)  of  bcc- 
tlon  aO(b>  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
(relatinc  to  apedal  rule  not  to  apply  to  cer- 
tain aell-downa  after  June  22,  IMM)  la 
amended  to  read  aa  f ollowa: 

"(3)  SnciAL  auLX  mot  to  attlt  to  ciktaiii 
axLL-DOwm  arm  Jum  aa,  ita4.— If— 

"(A)  the  reqiiiremenU  of  paragraph  (2) 
are  aatltfled  with  reapect  to  a  corporation. 

"(B)  more  than  a  de  ■«««»»«»«  amount  of 
the  atock  of  auch  corporation— 

"(1)  la  aold  or  exchanged  (indudlna  in  a  re- 
demption), or 

"(U)  la  laaued. 
after  June  22.  19M  (other  than  In  the  ordi- 
nary ooune  of  bualneaa),  and 

"(C)  Ute  requlrementa  of  the  amendment 
made  by  aubaection  (a)  are  not  satiafied 
after  auch  aale.  exchance.  or  laauance, 
then  the  amendment  made  by  aubaection  (a) 
■hall  apply  for  purpoaea  of  determining 
whether  such  corporation  continuea  to  be  a 
member  of  the  group.  The  precedinc  aen- 
tence ahall  not  apply  to  any  tranaaction  if 
auch  tranaaction  doea  not  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
atock  of  the  corporation  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  aentmce  held  by  members  of  the 
group  determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph." 
(4)  AmmMxvT  or  aacnoii  ssi.- 

(A)  In  anxaAL.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
332(b)  (relating  to  llquidationa  to  which  sec- 
tion appllea)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  corporation  receiving  such  prop- 
erty waa.  oa  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  liquidation,  and  haa  continued  to  be 
at  all  timea  untU  the  receipt  of  the  proper- 
ty, the  owner  of  atock  (in  such  other  corpo- 
ration) meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
lS04(aX3):  and  either". 

(B)  KffCn»a  mtb.- 
(i)   In  amnAL— Except  as   provided  in 

dauae  (lU).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  apply  with  reapect  to 
plaaa  of  complete  liquidation  adopted  after 
March  38. 1966. 

(11)  CBTAHI  DIXTBIBUTIOHa  MAin  ArrxB  db- 
cam  ai.  i»a4.— Except  aa  provided  in 
clauac  (ill),  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  ahall  alao  apply  with  reapect 
to  plana  of  complete  liquidations  adopted  on 
or  before  liarch  28. 1985.  pursuant  to  which 
any  dlatributkm  la  made  in  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31. 1984.  but  only 
if  the  liquidating  corporation  and  any  cor- 
pormtlon  which  recelvea  a  distribution  in 
complete  liquidation  of  such  corporation  are 
members  of  an  affiliated  group  of  corpora- 
tkma  filing  a  conaolldated  return  for  the 
taxable  year  which  includes  the  date  of  the 
dlatribution. 

(Hi)  TBABamoiiAL  auLi  roa  AmuATXD 
OBOora.— The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  with  reapect  to 


plana  of  onnplete  liquidation  if  the  liquidat- 
ing corporation  la  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  of  corporationa  under  aectlon  80(b) 
(2)  or  (5)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  for 
all  taxable  yeara  which  Include  the  date  of 
any  dlatribution  purauant  to  such  plan. 
(5)  AMHiimKT  or  aacnow  aa?.— 

(A)  la  OBnaAL.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  aec- 
tlon S37(cX3)  (denning  dlatributee  corpora- 
tion) la  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(B)  Diaranuna  coaroBATioii.— For  pur- 
poaea of  aubparagraph  (A),  the  term  'dlatrib- 
utee corporation'  meana  any  corporation 
which  recelvea  a  dlatribution  to  which  aec- 
Uon  332  appUea  in  a  complete  Uquldatlon  of 
the  aelltng  corporatkm.  Such  term  alao  in- 
dudea  any  other  corporation  which  recelvea 
a  dlatribution  to  which  aectlon  332  appUea 
in  a  complete  liquidation  of  a  corporation 
which  la  a  distributee  corporation  under  the 
preceding  aentence  or  prior  application  of 
thla  aentence." 

(B)  ErracnvK  datx.— The  amendment 
made  by  subparagraph  (A)  ahaU  apply  in 
the  case  of  plans  of  complete  liquidation 
purauant  to  which  any  dlatribution  la  made 
in  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.1984. 

(8)  TKXAmBirr  or  roBMxa  oiaCa.— Para- 
graph (7)  of  aectlon  1504(b)  (defining  in- 
cludible corporation)  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(7)  A  DISC  (as  defined  in  section 
902(aKl))  or.  to  the  extent  provided  In  regu- 
lations, any  other  corporation  which  has  ac- 
cumulated DISC  income." 

(e)  AMBWimxirra  Rklatxd  to  Sbctioii  81  or 
THE  Act.— 

(1)  TasATHxirr  or  DisraiauTioHa  or  APrax- 
ciATSD  Faonarr. — 

(A)  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  313  (relating 
to  effect  on  eaminga  and  profits)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  DiaraiBUTiONa  or  ArraaciATED  Paor- 
bxtt.— On  the  distribution  by  a  corporation, 
with  reapect  to  iU  stock,  of  any  property 
the  fair  market  value  of  which  exceeda  the 
adjusted  basis  thereof,  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  the  corporation— 

"(1)  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of 
such  excess,  and 

"(2)  shaU  be  decreased  by  whichever  of 
the  following  is  the  lesser: 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
distributed,  or 

"(B)  the  eaminga  and  profits  (aa  increased 
under  paragraph  (1))." 

(B)  Subaectlon  (c)  of  section  313  is  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1).  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  period,  and  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(3). 

(C)  The  subsection  heading  (or  subsection 
(c)  of  aectlon  313  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
".  Etc.". 

(D)  Subaectlon  (n)  of  aecUon  312  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
by  redeaignatlng  paragraphs  (5),  (6).  (7).  (8). 
and  (9)  aa  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (8).  (7).  and 
(8).  reapectlvely. 

(E)  Paragraph  (8)  of  aectlon  312(n)  (as  re- 
deaignated  by  subparagraph  (O)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7)" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(4).  (5).  and  (6)". 

(F)  Any  reference  in  subaectlon  (e)  o(  sec- 
tion 81  o(  the  Tax  Re(orm  Act  o(  1984  to  a 
paragraph  o(  section  312(n)  o(  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  o(  1954  shall  be  treated  as  a 
re(erence  to  such  paragraph  as  in  e((ect 
be(ore  ita  redesignation  by  subparagraph 
(D). 

(2)  CLxaicAL  AMXHDKBrra.— 


(A)  SubaecUon  (a)  o(  secUon  1275  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  redeaignatlng  the  paragraph  added 
by  aectlon  81  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
aa  paragraph  (5).  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "to  coaroBATioiia"  In 
the  heading  of  such  paragraph  and  inaert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "bt  coapoxATioin". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  301(f)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  section"  and 
inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "this  subsection". 

(3)  ErracnvK  datx  roa  xaxATifXMT  or  aa- 
DBMPnoiia.— Paragraph  (7)  of  section  312(n) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (aa  re- 
deaignated  by  paragraph  (IKD)  of  thla  aub- 
sectlon).  and  the  amendments  made  by  aec- 
tlon 81(a)(2)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 
ahall  apply  to  distributions  after  July  18. 
1984,  in  taxable  yeara  ending  after  such 
date. 

(f)  AMEMOMXirra  Rxlatdig  to  Sicnoii  68 
or  tkb  Act.— 

(1)  No  Diac  raxreaxRcx  bxscctior  roa  s 
coaroaATioiia.— Effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1982.  paragraph  (4)  of  aectlon  291(a)  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  corporation" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  C  corpora- 
tion". 

(3)  CLAaincuiTioii  or  xmcnvx  datxb.- 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  88(e)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  section 
1350  gain)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964"  and  in- 
sertiitg  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  and  the  amendment 
made  by  subaectlon  (cK3)  of  this  section,". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  68(e)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  pollu- 
tion control  facilities)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  such  Code"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "of  such  Code,  and  so  much  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subaectlon  (cXl)  of 
this  section  as  relates  to  poUution  control 
fadUUes,". 

(3)  CLxaicAL  AMKiniicxifTa.- 

(A)  The  subaectlon  heading  of  section 
391(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "30-Pkb- 
vai'i". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  88(c)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  57(h)"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "section  57(b)". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  57(bKl) 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(B)  laoM  OBK  AMD  COAL.— In  the  caae  of 
any  item  of  tax  preference  of  a  corporation 
described  in  paragraph  (8)  of  subaectlon  (a) 
(but  only  to  the  extent  such  item  is  aUoca- 
ble  to  a  deduction  for  depletion  for  iron  ore 
and  coal,  Including  lignite),  only  71.6  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  item  of  tax  pref- 
erence (determined  without  regard  to  this 
subaectlon)  shaU  be  taken  into  account  as 
an  item  of  tax  preference." 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  57(b)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "85  percent"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "80  percent". 

SBC  IW.  AMENDMKNTS  RBLATKD  TO  PAKINBRSHIP 

raovisioNS. 
(a)  AMKinufxirTa  Rblatkd  to  Sictioh  73  or 
TRX  Act. — 

(1)    CLAXmCATIOII   THAT  CHANOB   HXXD   NOT 

occtnt  onaiRO  taxablb  tbab  or  PAYimrT.- 

(A)  Clause  (1)  of  section  706(dK3KA)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "each  such  Item" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  item". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  706(dK3) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "which  are  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  and". 


(3)  CuaicAL  AMXniMiaR.— Clanae  (1)  of 
aecUoD  70«dX3XC)  (relatinc  to  ttema  at- 
tributable ko  perioda  not  within  taxable 
year)  la  attended  by  atrfklng  out  "the  (bat 
day  of  such  taxable  year"  and  Inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  fliat  day  of  the  taxable 
year". 

(b)  AifEir»ifXRT  RxLATiD  TO  Sktioh  73  or 
THX  AcT.-i^auae  (Ul)  of  aeetkm  707(aX3XB) 
(relvUnc  td  treatment  of  certain  property 
tranafera)  fe  amended  by  atrlUng  out  "aale 
of  property"  and  tnaerttng  In  lieu  thereof 
"sale  or  exdhance  of  property". 

(C)  AMBnMBIT  RlLAI^  TO  SlCTIOIl  76  Or 

TBX  AcT.-^baection  (e)  of  aeetion  781  (re- 
latinc to  dtttributiona  treated  aa  exchangea) 
la  amended^ 

(1)  by  atriklng  out  "any  dlatribution  (not 
otherwiae  treated  aa  an  exdiange)"  and  In- 
sertlnc  In  lieu  thereof  "any  dlatribution  of 
an  intereati  in  a  partnerahlp  (not  otherwiae 
treated  aa  in  exchance)".  and 

(3)  by  atrfklnc  out  "Dianuaunoaa"  in  the 
aubaection  headinc  and  Inaerting  In  lieu 
thereof  "DfearaiBiiTioHa  or  PAnwaaaaiP  Ik- 


Ing  to  eatabliahment  of  reaervea  for  redama- 
tlOD  and  doaing  ooata)  ia  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aub- 
paragraph: 

"(D)  RiaiBVB  nicaBABBn  ar  amoukt  oa- 
miciD.— A  reaerve  ahall  be  increased  each 
taxable  year  by  the  amount  allowable  aa  a 
deduction  under  paragraph  (1)  for  auch  tax- 
able year  which  is  allocable  to  auch  re- 


(d)  AKB«»MBin  Rilatid  to  Sbctioit  77  or 
TBI  AcT.4Subparagraph  (A)  of  aecUon 
I031(aX3)  I  (reUting  to  requirement  that 
property  b^  identified)  la  amended  by  atrik- 
ing  out  "tefore  the  day"  and  Inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "on  or  before  the  day". 

sec  IM.  AlONDMENTB  ULAIB)  TO  nUBT  PBOVI- 

paioNS. 

(a)  TaMApam  or  Moumg  Tftaara.— Sub- 
aecUon (bX  of  aectlon  83  of  the  Tax  Refonn 
Act  of  1988  (relating  to  treatment  of  multi- 
ple UuaUlj  Is  amended  by  Inaerting  before 
the  periodiat  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
";  except  fiat,  in  the  caae  of  a  truat  which 
waa  Irrevocable  on  Maicfa  1.  1964.  auch 
amendment  ahaU  so  apply  only  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  truat  which  la  attributable  to 
contributions  to  c(»rpua  after  ICareh  1, 
1984". 

(b)  CuaticAL  AicnnnfBirra.— Section  843 
(relating  lo  definittona  applicable  to  aub- 
parta  A.  B  C.  and  D)  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  rodeaignaUng  the  aubaection  added 
by  section  181  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
as  aubaect^n  (e).  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  aubaection  added 
by  section  83  of  auch  Act  aa  aubaection  (f ). 
8BC  ItT.  AMINIHIDR8  ULATCD  TO  ikOOOOmiNG 

(a)  Aiix«DMXMT8  RxLATKD  TO  SicnoR  91  or 
TBX  Act. — 

(1)  CLABtnCATIOK  OT  CABB  BAaiB  BZCBTIOII 
TO  TAX  aHiLIXa  KULC— 

(A)  Subbazagraph  (A)  of  aectlon  481(1X3) 
U  amended  by  atriklng  out  "within  90  daya 
after  the  doae  of  the  taxable  year"  and  In- 
■ertlnc  In  [Ueu  thereof  "before  the  doae  of 
the  90th  day  after  the  doae  of  the  taxable 
year".       I 

(B)  The!  headinc  for  paragraph  (3)  of  aec- 
tlon 481(1)  Is  amended  by  atriklng  out 
"WRHIB  bo  DAT8"  and  taaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "(it  oa  waroax  thb  t«XB  bat". 

(3)  CuMmcATioii  or  oooasniAXioii  with 
aacnoii  M4.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetion 
481(1X4)  (kelating  to  tfittiaX  rulea  for  farm- 
ing) ia  amfended  to  read  aa  (oUowK 

"(A)  anar  tax  ahelter  deaofbed  In  para- 
graph (S)(C)  ahaU  be  treated  aa  a  farming 
syndicate  jfor  purpoaea  of  aectloo  464:  except 
that  thla  subparagraph  ahall  not  wply  for 
purpoaea  of  determining  the  income  of  an 
individual  meeting  the  requlrementa  of  aee- 
tion 484(«(3).". 

(3)  TisiTifxiiT  or  maxira  tarn  bold  waste 

IKLAMATiOH  ARS  CLOBIIM  00R8.— 


(A): 


XD.— Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  488(a)  (relat- 
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(B)  Erracnvx  datx.— Subaectlon  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 91  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1084  (re- 
lating to  effective  dates)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Efin-iiva  DATX  roa  TaxAmxRT  or 
MDnaO  ARD  aoLiD  WABn  xrclamatior  ard 
CLOsnM  COSTS.- Except  as  otherwiae  provid- 
ed In  aubaection  (h),  the  amendments  made 
by  subaectlon  (b)  ahall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date." 

(C)  Clbucal  amxrdmkrt.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  aeetion  468(a)  is  amended  by  atriklng  out 
"thla  Bubaectltm"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  there- 
of "thla  aecUon". 

(4)  TUATRDERT  or  DBOCMoaasioRiHO  or  RU- 

OXAX  rOWBffLART.— 

(A)  TmB  WBXR  PATICKRT8  DBBiim  MAIIX.- 

(I)  IR  (SRXBAi Sectttm  488A  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  Bubaectlon: 

"(g)  Tmx  Wbkr  Pathkrtb  Dbmkd 
Maob.— For  luirpoaes  of  this  section,  a  tax- 
payer ahaU  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  pay- 
ment to  the  Fund  on  the  laat  day  of  a  tax- 
able year  if  such  payment  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  such  taxable  year  and  is  made 
within  2%  months  after  the  dose  of  such 
taxable  year." 

(II)  Trarbitioral  auLK,— To  the  extent 
provided  in  regulations  preacribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  ddegate. 
subaectlon  (g)  of  section  488A  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
dauae  (D)  ahaU  be  appUed  with  reapect  to 
any  payment  on  account  of  a  taxable  year 
N«gtt»««ng  before  January  1. 1985.  aa  if  it  did 
not  contain  the  requirement  that  the  pay- 
ment be  made  within  3H  montha  after  the 
doae  of  the  taxable  year.  Such  regulations 
may  provide  that,  to  the  extent  such  pay- 
ment to  the  Fund  Is  made  more  than  3Vi 
montha  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
any  adjuatment  to  the  tax  attributable  to 
auch  payment  shaU  not  affect  the  amount 
of  Interest  payable  with  respect  to  periods 
before  the  payment  is  made.  

(B)  TkBATMKRT  Or  AMOnRTS  DISnUBUTXD.— 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  secticm  468A(cXl)  (re- 
lating to  induaion  of  amount  distributed)  is 
■mended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(eX3XB)"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thoreof  "sub- 
aectkm  (eX4XB)".  

(C)  CLAxxncATioR  or  TAXATioR  or  rURD.— 
ParagrM>h  (3)  of  section  488A(e)  (relating  to 
taxation  of  Fund)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  Tazatior  or  ruRD.— 

"(A)  IR  (SRXXAL.— There  is  hereby  imposed 
on  the  gross  Income  of  the  Fund  for  any 
taxable  year  a  tax  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum  rate  in  effect  under  section  11(b). 
except  that — 

"(1)  th«e  shaU  not  be  induded  in  the 
groBB  Income  of  the  Fund  any  payment  to 
the  Fund  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction 
la  allowable  under  subsection  (a),  and 

"(U)  there  ahaU  be  allowed  aa  a  deduction 
to  the  Fund  any  amount  paid  by  the  Fund 
which  Is  described  in  paragraph  (4XB) 
(other  than  an  amount  paid  to  the  taxpgy- 
er)  and  which  would  be  deductible  under 


thla  chapter  for  purpoaea  of  determining 
Uie  taxable  income  of  a  corporation. 

"(B)  Tax  ir  uxd  or  oibbi  taxatior.— The 
tax  Impoaed  by  aubparagraph  (A)  ahaU  be  In 
Ueu  of  any  other  taxatkm  under  thla  aub- 
tltle  of  the  income  from  asaeta  In  the  Fund. 

"(C)  Ford  tsxatd  ab  ooarmuTioR.— For 
purpoaea  of  8U^  Jtle  F— 

"(1)  the  Fund  BhaU  be  treated  aa  If  It  were 
a  corporation,  and 

"(U)  any  tax  impoaed  by  thla  paragrairti 
ShaU  be  treated  aa  a  tax  Impoaed  by  aee- 
tion 11." 

(D)  LnoTATioR  OR  iRVBTiiBRB.— Para- 
graph (4)  of  aectlon  488A(e)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  aubpara- 
graph (A),  by  atriklng  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  aubparagraph  (B)  and  inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Bubpaia- 
graptu 

"(C)  to  the  extent  that  a  portion  of  the 
Fund  is  not  currently  needed  for  purpoaea 
deacribed  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 
maldng  inveatmenta  deacribed  in  aectlon 
501(cX31XBXU)." 

(E)  CLXXICAL  AMXRmtBRTS.— 

(i)  Subaectlon  (a)  of  aectlon  468A  la 
mwnml^mA  by  BtilUng  out  "thiB  Bubaectlon" 
and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "thla  aectlon". 

(U)  Subaectlon  (d)  of  section  468A  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "thla  aubaection" 
in  the  material  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  section". 

(Ui)  The  subaectkm  heading  for  aubaection 
(e)  of  section  4aSA  Is  amended  by  atriklng 
out  "TaoBT  Furs"  and  inaoting  In  Ueu 
thneof  "Rebbbvx  Fdrd". 

(iv)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  468A(e)  ia 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "this  subaectlon"  and 
inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "thla  aeetion".  and 

(n)  by  striking  out  "Trust  Fund"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Reaerre  Fund". 

(V)  Paragraph  (8)  of  aectian  488A(e)  la 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  each 
place  It  aivears  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thiB  section",  and 

(n)  by  striking  out  "this  aubparagraidi" 
and  taiBerting  in  lieu  thereof  "thla  para- 
graph". 

(vl)  Subaectlon  (f)  of  aecttai  468A  ia 
amoided  by  striking  out  "The  term"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "For  purpoaea  of  thla 
section,  the  term". 

(vU)  Sectltm  88  Is  amwRted  by  striking  out 
"of  ratemaUng  purpoacB"  and  inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "for  ratemaking  puipuaea". 

(F)  Emcnvx  DAXX.— Subaeetian  (g)  of  aec- 
tlon 91  of  the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  1064  la 
■iwMiHxi  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  RuLXS  roa  rucxsax  paoamtTasioRiwc 
oosTB.— The  amendmenta  made  by  subaec- 
ticms  (c)  and  (f )  ahaU  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act  with  reapect  to 
taxable  yeara  ending  after  audi  date." 

(5)  E»itu»a  BAXB  roa  rsi  opounm  Loaa 
rxovmoRB.— Subaectkm  (g)  of  aectian  01  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  the  md  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  MoDincATioR  or  rrt  ortaMxan  loss 
CAXXTBACK  rxxioD.— The  amendmenta  made 
by  subaectkm  (d)  ahaU  apply  to  loaaea  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1983." 

(8)  CuuuncATiOR  or  blbctior  roa  iabub 
■rratina  date.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  aec- 
tk>n  91(gX3)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964 
(relating  to  taxpayer  may  elect  earlier  appU- 
cation)  is  amended— 
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(A)  by  itrfkliic  out  "tneumd  before"  tnd 
tneertlnc  In  lieu  thereof  "incurred  on  or 
before", 

(B)  by  etrlkinc  out  "Incurred  on  or  after" 
and  tnaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "incurred 
after",  and 

(C)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc  new  aentence: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Trcaaury  or  hla  dele- 
gate may  by  reculations  provide  that  (in 
Ueu  of  an  election  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) a  taxpayer  may  (aubject  to  auch  oon- 
dlttoos  aa  waiAi  regulationa  may  provide) 
elect  to  have  aubaectlon  (h)  of  section  401  of 
audi  Code  apply  to  the  taxpayer's  entire 
taxable  year  in  which  occurs  July  19. 19M." 

(b)  AnawasiaTS  Rilatbd  to  Sacnoii  M  or 
trbAr.- 

(1)  TuaiMBR  or  sotvicn.— Subaeetion 
(g)  of  sectkn  M7  (relating  to  comparable 
rulea  for  senrtoes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  amount  to  which  section  404  or  4MA 
(or  any  other  provision  spedfled  in  regula- 
tiona) applies." 

(3)  CUBICSL  AMBnuixifia.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  4«T(bX4) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "statutory  recov- 
er period"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"statutory  recovery  period". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  467(c)  is 
siiicimV<I  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(bXSXA)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section (bX4XA)". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4<7(dX2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
13T4<cxaxC)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  13T4(cX4XC)". 

(0)  Paragraph  (S)  of  secUon  4«7(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
168(dX4XO)"  land  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  iaa(eX4XD>". 

»c  IIS.  AMBannNn  ulatid  to  tax  btsao- 

DLS  PBOVniONB. 

(a)  TUATKBrr  or  SuacRArrxa  8  CoaroxA- 
nom.— 

(1)  Section  102  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19M  (relating  to  section  12M  extended  to 
certain  options)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  CooaauiATioii  or  Eucnoii  Ui 
Suaaauiioir  (dX3)  With  ELacnom  Ui 
SinsKTioin  (g)  Aim  (h).— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shaU  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate the  election  provided  by  subsection 
(dX3)  with  the  elections  provided  by  subsec- 
tiaoa  <g)  »»wi  (h)." 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  102(d)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1084  (relating  to  sub- 
chapter S  election)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(aa  so  defined)"  and  iiMerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(as  so  defined)  or  such  other  day  as 
may  be  permitted  under  regulations". 

(b)  Tbbatmxiit  or  AMonras  RacBrrxD  roa 
LoAiniM  SKuaima.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  3n(gX3)  (defining  interest  and  car- 
rying charges)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (U).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (Ui)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  clauae  (Ui)  the  following  new 


"(It)  any  amount  which  is  a  payment  with 
respect  to  a  aecurlty  loan  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  S13(aX5)>  includible  in  gross 
Income  with  respect  to  such  property  for 
the  taxable  year." 

8K.  I«t.  AMBUMIDnB  ULATID  TO  DBPIKU- 
TION  PBOVISIONB. 

(a)  Amaastuns  Rxlatxb  to  Sacnon  111 

OTTRXACT.— 

(1)  Coaaacnoii  or  tablxs.— 


(A)  The  table  contained  in  subparagraph 

(A)  of  aectlon  16a(bX3)  (relating  to  election 
of  different  recovery  period)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  45"  in  the  last  item  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  45  years". 

(B)  The  table  contained  in  subparagraph 

(B)  of  section  4T(aX5)  (reUttng  to  special 
rules  for  recovery  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "For  15-year.  10-year,  and  5- 
year  property"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"For  property  other  than  S-year  property". 

(3)  Uaa  or  coavxirnoin.— 

(A)  llis-iioirni  ootrvsanoii  roa  is-tiax 


(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  168(b)  (relat- 
ing to  18-year  real  property)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

(II)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to 
read  as  f  oUowr 

"(B)  BIXB-MOirrH  couvbiitiom  roa  is-txax 
axAL  PBoroffT.— In  the  case  of  18-year  real 
property,  the  amount  of  the  deduction  de- 
termined under  any  provision  of  this  section 
(or  for  purposes  of  section  5T(aX13XB)  or 
313(k))  for  any  taxable  year  shaU  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  months 
(using  a  mid-month  convention)  in  which 
the  property  is  in  service." 

(U)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  ia8(fX3) 
(relating  to  recovery  property  used  predomi- 
nantly outside  the  United  States)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Rial  raomrr.— Except  ss  provided 
in  subparagraph  (C),  in  the  case  of  18-year 
real  property  or  low-Income  housing  which, 
during  the  taxable  year,  is  predominantly 
used  outside  the  United  States,  the  recovery 
deduction  for  the  taxable  year  sbaU  be,  in 
lieu  of  the  amount  detomlned  under  sub- 
section (b).  the  amount  determined  by  ap- 
plying to  the  unadjusted  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty the  applicable  percentage  determined 
under  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  in 
prescribing  such  tables,  the  Secretary 
shaU- 

"(i)  assign  to  the  property  described  in 
this  subparagraph  a  35-year  recovery 
period,  and 

"(U)  assign  percentages  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  use  of  the  method  of  de- 
predation described  in  section  1«7(JX1XB). 
switching  to  the  method  described  in  sec- 
tion 167(bXl)  at  a  time  to  »«*»<«it—  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  subsection  (a)." 

(B>  MowTBLT  commmoii  roa  Low-ncoifx 
Housno.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
168(bX4)  (relating  to  low-income  housing)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  MOHTHLT  (xmvximoii.— In  the  case 
of  low-income  bousing,  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  determined  under  any  provision 
of  this  section  (or  for  purposes  of  section 
57(aX13XB)  or  313(k))  for  any  taxable  year 
ShaU  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  months  (treating  aU  property 
placed  in  service  or  disposed  of  durbig  any 
month  as  placed  in  service  or  disposed  of  on 
the  first  day  of  such  month)  in  which  the 
property  is  in  service." 

(C)  CoaroBicnro  amxkdmxmts.— 

(i)  Clause  (U)  of  secUon  1«8(JX3XB)  (reUt- 
Ing  to  conventiCMis)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUowK 

"(U)  Caoss  BxrxaxHcx.- 


"For  etlMr  swHrsMi  eoarcntioM.  mc 
I  (IXB)  tm4  (4KB)  of  wibstrtlon  (k)." 

(U)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  313(kX3) 
is  amended  by  striking  out ".  and  rules  simi- 
lar to  the  rules  under  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  of  section  168(bX3XA)  and  section 
168(bX3XB)  ShaU  apply". 

(3)  Mnamm  tax  TaxATiixirr.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  aectlon  S7(aX13)  (relating  to 


18-year  real  prapoty  and  low-income  hous- 
ing) is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of 
such  subparagaph  as  precedes  clause  (1) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  18-TXAX  BXAL  raoratTT  Aim  low- 
nrcoMB  Hoosmo.— With  revect  to  each  re- 
covoy  property  which  is  18-year  real  prop- 
erty or  low-income  housiiig.  the  amount  (if 
any)  by  which  the  deduction  allowed  under 
section  168(a)  (or.  in  the  case  of  property 
described  in  section  167(k).  under  secU(m 
167)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  deduc- 
tion which  would  have  been  allowable  for 
the  taxaUe  year  had  the  property  been  de- 
predated using  a  straight-line  method 
(without  regard  to  salvage  value)  over  a  re- 
covery period  of—". 

(4)  TaSATMBR  or  raORKTT  miAMCaD  WITH 
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(A)  cnause  (U)  of  secUon  168(fX13XB)  (re- 
lating to  recovery  method)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(U)  18-TKAa  axAL  paomrr.- In  the  case 
of  18-year  real  property,  Uie  amount  of  the 
dedueUon  aUowed  shaU  be  determined  by 
using  the  straight-line  method  (without 
regard  to  salvage  value)  and  a  recovery 
period  of  18  years." 

(B>  Subparagraph  (C)  of  secUon  168(fX12) 
(relating  to  exoepUon  for  projects  for  resi- 
dential rental  property)  is  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"(C)  ExcDTioii  roa  low-  aho  MonatAix- 
mcoMX  HousiHO.— Subparagraph  (A)  shaU 
not  apply  to— 

"(i)  any  low-income  housing,  and 

"(U>  any  other  recovery  property  which  Is 
placed  in  service  in  oonnecUon  with  projects 
for  residential  rental  property  financed  by 
the  proceeds  of  obligations  described  in  sec- 
tion 10S(bX4XA)." 

(b)  TRXATMBR  or  TaAHsmox  ni  Cxxtaih 
TaAHSAcnoiia.- 

(1)  IM  OKsmuL.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
Uon 168(fX10)  (reUting  to  transferee  bound 
by  transferor's  period  and  method  in  certain 
cases)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(A)  Im  oxmaAL.— In  the  case  of  recovery 
property  transferred  in  a  transacUon  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B).  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  deduction  aUowable  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  so  much  of 
the  basis  in  the  hands  of  the  transferee  as 
does  not  exceed  the  adjusted  basis  in  the 
hands  of  the  transferor— 

"(1)  if  the  transacUon  is  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (BXl).  the  transferee  shaU  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  transfer- 
or, or 

"(U)  if  the  transacUon  is  described  in 
clause  (U)  or  (iU)  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
the  transferor  made  an  elecUon  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  under  subsecUon 
(bX3)  or  (fX2XC),  the  transferee  sbaU  be 
treated  as  having  made  the  same  elecUon 
(or  its  equivalent)." 

(2)  TBiATwarr  or  TBUniATioira  or  pakt- 
MxasHiPS.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUon 
168(fX10)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowtng  new  sentence: 
"Clause  (i)  ShaU  not  apply  In  the  case  of  the 
tonninaUon  of  a  partnership  under  secUon 
708(bXlXB)." 

(3)  ErracnvB  lun.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shaU  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  by  the  transferee  after 
March  28.  1985.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(c)  AMxnniBaTS  Related  to  Sacnox  113 
or  THE  Act.— 

(1)  'nuATMEirr  or  nucs,  vutao  tatbs,  ars 
sooMs  aaooBOOios.- Except  with  respect  to 


(relating  to  Umltattnna  on  use 
I  and  rates)  Is  amended  by 
I  end  thereof  the  foDowtng  new 


out  "used  under  the  li 
in  Ueu  thereof  "used  under 
(or  lease)  referred  to  in  sub- 
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of  section  M 
of  certain! 
adding  at 
sentence: 

"For  puiptpes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
any  motkiA  picture  film,  video  tape,  or 
sound  reroming  shaU  be  treated  as  intangi- 
ble ivoperty." 

(2)  CtOTt!AL  AMsauitaaT.— Subaeetion  (q) 
of  aectlon  48  is  amended  by  redealgnaring 
the  paragraph  relating  to  apedal  rule  for 
qualified  fitas  as  paragraph  (7). 

(d)  AmRiaiBHTs  Rilatb  to  Sktio*  114 

or  THE  ACT.4- 

(1)  Paraghtph  (1)  of  section  48(b)  (defin- 
ing new  setjUcm  38  property)  ia  antmuted  by 
adding  at  tie  end  thereof  the  f idlowing  new 
sentence:  "Such  term  infiludea  any  sectloD 
38  propoty  the  reoonstruetion  of  which  is 
completed  by  the  taxpayer." 

(3)  Paragiaph  (2)  of  secthm  48(b)  (relating 
to  spedal  rfile  for  sale-leasebaeks)  is  amend- 
ed— I 

(A)  by  stalking  out  "paragraph  (1)"  and 
inserting  tlfereof  "the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)' 

(B)by 
and 
the  1( 
paragraph 

SBC    na    AWENDMENTB 
SVlSiONB. 

(a)  Amemimeiits  Related  to  Sbctiox 

oriBB  AcTJ— 
(l)TaEA1^aDrr  or 

BATiom.—  f 

(A)  In  G^iEiAL.— Subaeetion  <g)  of  section 
904  (relatids  to  source  rulea  in  the  case  of 
United  States-owned  foreign  corpoiathioa) 
is  »»««w<H  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9) 
as  paragrabh  (10).  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  18)  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  "Ilu^TiiEirr  or  catiAiii  DomsTic  coa- 
poaATioifa.-^For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion- 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  interest  treated  as  not 
from  souites  within  the  United  Statea 
under  section  SOUaXlXB).  the  oorpwatlon 
paying  sues  interest  shall  be  treated  as  a 
United  St»tes-owned  foreign  corporation, 
and 

"(B)  in  tie  case  of  any  dividend  treated  as 
not  from  imu'ces  within  the  United  Statea 
under  sectkm  861(aX2XA).  the  corporation 
purine  xudi  dividend  ahall  be  tzeated  as  a 
United  Stalfsowned  foreign  ooritoration." 

(B)  Ewfm»a  datk.— Tlie  amendment 
made  by  rabparagraph  (A)  shall  take  effect 
on  March  ^  1985.  In  the  ease  of  any  tax- 
able year  «iding  after  such  date  of  any  oor> 
p<H«tion  tteated  as  a  United  States-owned 

^  foreign  coi|Mratlon  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ment mad4  by  subparagraph  (A>— 

(i)  oidy  income  recelTed  or  accrued  by 
such  c(»p4raUon  after  such  date  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  section  904(g)  of 
the  Intemfel  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  except 
that 

(U)  pan^raph  (5)  of  sudi  section  904(g) 
Bbatt  be  aiplied  by  taking  into  account  aU 
income  reoeived  or  accrued  by  such  corpora- 
tion during  such  taxable  year. 

(2)  TaxmaDrt  or  ctaiii 

BATIOHS    araAOED    Of    TEAM 

wiTHDi  OSRBD  STATB8.— Subparagraph  (E) 
of  section  1121(bX2)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  lM4(rrfatlng  to  special  ndas  for  appUca- 
ble  CFC)  ■  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  dause: 

"(Ui)  TafATMBHT  or  rrrtni  roaxnm  coa- 
poaATiom  I  EMOAaBD  HI  awiiwiss  m  ohrxd 
STATB.— Fbr  purposes  of  clause  (U).  a  for- 


paymsnt  made  by  sudi  corporatkm  if — 

"(I)  at  least  SO  percent  of  the  gross  inoorae 
from  all  sources  of  such  corporation  for  the 
3-year  period  ending  with  the  dose  of  ito 
last  taxable  year  ending  on  or  before  March 
31. 1984.  was  effectively  connected  with  the 
owt<^f^  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  Statea.  and 

"(II)  at  least  SO  percent  of  the  gross 
tatoome  from  aU  sources  of  such  corporation 
for  the  3-year  period  ending  with  the  dose 
of  ito  taxable  year  preceding  the  payment  of 
such  Interast  was  ef  f  ecUvely  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  wlUiin 
the  UBlted  States." 

(3)  Tebaxmeht  or  caarAni  shokt-tebm  aoa- 
BOwnRL-Clause  (U)  of  section  121(bX2XD) 
of  the  Tu  Reform  Act  of  1984  (defining  ap- 
plicable CFC)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  the  holding  of  short-term  obUgations" 
and  aU  that  follows  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(or  short-teim  borrowing  from 
»wwm«»*H  persons)  and  lending  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sudi  obllgatltms  (or  such  borrow- 
ing) to  affiUates." 

(b)  AiixainiEiRS  Rslatxd  to  Sectiox  122 
or  THE  Act.— 

(1)  TKEATmrr  or  subpaxt  r  and  TOKOiam 
msosiAL  Houmra  coivaht  iiiclijsiohb.— 
Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  904(dX3)  (re- 
lating to  exception  where  designated  corpo- 
r^ion  has  small  amount  of  separate  Umitar 
tlon  interest)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thneof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  preceding  sentence  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  amount  indudible  in  gross  income 
under  section  551  or  951." 

(2)  TteATHEET  or  mTxaBST  AMD  Divnoioa 

ROM  — —"■■  or  SAME  AiriLIATBD  OBOnP.— 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  904(d)  (relating  to 
certain  amounte  attributable  to  United 
States^nmed  foreign  corporations,  etc, 
treated  as  interest)  Is  amended  by  striking 
oat  subparagraph  (J),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragrah  (I)  as  subparagraph  (J),  and  by  in- 
setttng  after  sulwuagraph  (H)  the  foUow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  IHTBEST  AMD  DIVIDIIMS  rBOM  MEMWXirB 

or  SAME  AmuATED  (aoup.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  dividends  and  interest  re- 
ceived or  accrued  by  the  designated  payor 
corporation  from  another  member  of  the 
same  affiliated  group  (determined  under 
sectton  1504  without  regard  to  subsection 
(bX3)  thereof)  shaU  be  treated  as  separate 
limitation  Interest  If  (and  «ily  if)  such 
amounts  are  attributable  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) to  separate  UmitaUon  interest  of  any 
other  member  of  such  group." 

(3)  DatuimoH  or  desi6hatb>  patob  (x>k- 

rOBATIOll.— 

(A)  IH  OBixaAL.— Subparagraph  (E)  of  sec- 
tion 904(dX3)  (defining  designated  payor 
ootporatian)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  dause  (U).  by  strUdng 
out  the  polod  at  the  end  of  clause  (iU)  and 
inm-t*iwtf  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng: 

"(iv)  any  other  oorporaUon  formed  or 
availed  of  for  purposes  of  avoiding  the  pro- 
vlBlcas  of  this  paragraph. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  rules  of 
paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (g)  shaU  apply." 

(B)  Erriiuuva  date.- The  amendment 
made  by  sulwaragraph  (A)  shaU  take  effect 
on  March  38.  1985.  In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  ending  after  such  date  of  any  cor- 
poration treated  as  a  designat^Hl  paycv  cor- 
poration by  reason  of  the  ammdment  made 
by  subparagraph  (A)— 

(1)  only  Income  received  or  accrued  by 
such  oorporaUon  after  such  date  shaQ  be 


taken  Into  account  under  section  904(dX3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964; 
excQ>tthat 

(U)  subparagraph  (C)  of  such  section 
904(dX3)  ShaU  be  applied  by  taking  into  ac- 
count aU  Income  received  or  accrued  by 
such  corporation  during  audi  taxable  year. 

(c)  AMxauMawTS  Rbaied  to  Bmeaam  123 
(»  THE  Act.- 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  96«(bK3) 
(rdating  to  certain  trade  or  service  receiv- 
ables acquired  from  rdated  United  States 
persons)  Is  Mnwut^H  by  striking  out  "parar 
graph  (2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (2)  (other  than  subparagraph 
(H)  thereof)". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  884  (relatiiig 
to  treatment  of  rdated  person  factoring 
Income)  is  amended  by  redesignating  parir 
graph  (7)  as  paragraph  (8)  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
gn^h: 

"(7)  Exciriioit  roa  ctt^tw  bblaxbb  pbb- 
soaa  DODK  auauiEBB  n  same  roaxmi  oomi- 
TST.- Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  apidy  to  any 
trade  or  service  reodvable  acquired  by  any 
person  from  a  related  person  If — 

"(A)  the  person  acquiring  such  receivable 
and  audi  related  person  are  created  or  (»ca- 
nixed  under  the  laws  of  the  same  foreign 
country  and  such  rdated  person  has  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Ite  asseto  used  In  ito  trade  or 
business  located  in  sudi  same  foreign  coun- 
try, and 

"(B)  such  related  person  would  not  have 
derived  any  foreign  base  company  income 
(as  defined  in  section  954(a).  detcnnined 
without  regard  to  section  964(bX3)(A)).  or 
any  Income  effecttvdy  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  businesB  within  the 
United  States,  from  sudi  recetvaUe  if  it  had 
been  collected  by  such  rdated  person." 

(d)  AMxauMEiraa  Related  to  Sacnox  127 
or  THE  Act.— 

(1)  Darmiiiow  or  roKiwouo  drebebt.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  871(h)  (defin- 
ing portfolio  intoest)  is  ammded  br  strik- 
ing out  "whidi  is  descrflied  In"  Ji  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  subsection  (a)  but  f«^  thia 
subsection  and  which  is  described  in". 

(B)  Paragraidi  (2)  of  section  881(c)  (defin- 
ing portfolio  interest)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "which  is  described  in"  in  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  therecrf  "whidi  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  subsection  (a)  but  for  this 
subsection  and  whidi  is  described  in". 

(2)  Tbxaxmemt  or  cbbtaiii  roBsnaKowHED 
nHAHCim  AmuAiEa.— Paragratdi  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 127(g)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
(relating  to  spedal  rule  for  certain  United 
States  affUiate  obUgations)  is  ammded  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  (dlowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)    Tbeatmbht    or    CBtTAni    roBEuai- 

OWHED  nXAHCIMG  AmLiATEB. — 

"(1)  ExiBxsiox  or  PAXAOBAra.- To  the 
extent  provided  In  regnlaUnns,  rules  stanUar 
to  the  rules  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  a  corporation 
which  would  be  an  apidicalde  CFC  but  for 
inadequate  ownership  by  United  States  per- 


"(U)  RxDOCTKMi  or  imaaiBi  ubbultiuh.— 
In  any  case  to  which  dause  (I)  appliea.  the 
deducUon  for  interest  paid  by  an  affniat.e  to 
the  corporation  described  in  dause  (i)  shaU 
be  approprlatdy  reduced  to  reflect  the 
q>read  between  the  Interest  rates  Involved 
or  to  prevoit  the  shIfUng  of  income  from 
the  affiUate  to  other  affiUates. 
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"(ill)  AryiLus&— For  putpoaea  of 
(II),  the  term  'stflUatc'  mauia  any  peraon 
wbo  la  a  relatad  penoo  (within  the  meanlnK 
of  leetlon  4n  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1W4)  to  the  eonxiratlan  deacribed  In 
dauae  (1)." 

(A)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aectlon  S71(a)  la 
"— ~**^  liy  atrlklnc  out  "provided  In  sub- 
aeetian  (1)"  In  the  matter  preoedlnc  aubpaim- 
■raph  (A),  and  Inaertlnc  In  lieu  thereof 
"pcovlded  in  wibaectlon  (h)". 

(B)  Oauae  (H)  of  aectlon  nUhxaXB)  la 
amended  by  atriklnt  out  "haa  received"  and 
inaertlns  in  lieu  thereof  "recelvea". 

(C)  Oauae  (tt)  of  aectlon  881(cX3XB)  la 
amended  by  atriklnt  out  "baa  received"  and 
inaerttnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "recelvea". 

(O)  Paracraph  (•)  of  aectlon  1441(c)  la 
amended  by  atrlklnc  out  "871(hxa)"  and  in- 
aertlnc in  Ueu  thereof  "aectlon  871(b)". 

(E)   Subaectlon   (a)   of   aectlon    1442   la 


(I)  by  atriUnc  out  "aectiona  871(hX2)"  and 
Inaerttnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "aectiona  871(h)". 
and 

(II)  by  atrlklnc  out  "aecUona  SCKcXS)"  and 
inaertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "aectiona  881(c)". 

(e)  AumitaTa  RBJkxiD  to  Sicnoii  128 
arnaAcT.— 
(1)  Doocnoii  roa  oaianiAL  laaua  dib- 


(A)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  aectlon  183(eX3) 
(relattnc  to  apedal  rule  for  orlcinal  iaaue 
dlaowmt  on  oblicatkm  held  by  related  for- 
elcn  peraon)  la  amended  by  addlnc  at  the 
et>d  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  aentenoe: 
"The  preoedlnc  aentence  ahall  not  apply  to 
the  extent  that  the  orlcinal  Iaaue  dlacount  la 
effecttvdy  connected  with  the  conduct  by 
au^  fordcn  related  peraon  of  a  trade  or 
bualneaa  within  the  United  Statea  unleaa 
auch  orlcinal  lanie  dlacount  la  exempt  from 
taxation  (or  la  aub}ect  to  a  reduced  rate  of 
tax)  purauant  to  a  treaty  oblication  of  the 
United  Statea." 

(B)  Subaectlon  (e)  of  aectlon  183  la  amend- 
ed by  redeaicnattnc  the  paracraph  relatlnc 
to  eroaa  referencea  aa  paracraph  (5). 

(2)    Tazatiow    or    ouoniAL    laaux    Dia- 


(A)  Subparacraph  (C)  of  aecUon  87l(aXl) 
(relatlnc  to  income  not  connected  with 
United  Statea  bualneaa)  la  amended  to  read 
aafoUowK 

"(C)  in  the  caae  of— 

"(1)  a  aale  or  exchance  of  an  orlcinal  Iaaue 
dlaeount  oblication.  the  amount  of  the  orlci- 
nal iaaue  dlacount  aocrulnc  while  auch  obU- 
catlon  waa  held  by  the  nonrealdent  alien  In- 
dividual (to  the  extent  auch  dlacount  waa 
not  theretofore  taken  Into  account  under 
(dauae  (11)).  and 

"(11)  a  payment  on  an  orlcinal  iaaue  dla- 
count oblication.  an  amount  equal  to  the 
orlcinal  iaaue  dlacount  aocrulnc  while  such 
obUcatkn  waa  held  by  the  nonrealdent  alien 
individual  (except  that  auch  orlcinal  Iaaue 
dlacount  ahaU  be  taken  into  account  under 
thla  dauae  only  to  the  extent  auch  dlacount 
was  not  theretofore  taken  into  account 
under  thla  clauae  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  tax  thereon  doea  not  exceed  the 
payment  leaa  the  tax  hnpoaed  by  subpara- 
craph (A)  thereon),  and". 

(B)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aectlon  881  (relatlnc 
to  tax  on  Inoame  of  f oreicn  corporations  not 
connected  with  United  Statea  business)  Is 
amenrtwl  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  caae  of— 

"(A)  a  aale  or  exchance  of  an  orlcinal 
iaaue  dlacount  oblication.  the  amount  of  the 
orlcinal  issue  discount  aocrulnc  while  such 
oblication  waa  held  by  the  f oreicn  corpora- 


tion (to  the  extent  auch  discount  was  not 
theretofore  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
paracraph (B)).  and 

"(B)  a  payment  on  an  orlcinal  lasue  dis- 
count oblication.  an  amount  equal  to  the 
orlcinal  lasue  discount  aocrulnc  while  such 
oblication  was  held  by  the  foreicn  corpora- 
tion (except  that  such  orlcinal  Issue  dls- 
oount  shaU  be  taken  into  account  twder  this 
subparacraph  only  to  the  extent  such  dis- 
count was  not  theretofore  taken  into  ac- 
count under  thla  subparacraph  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  tax  thereon  doea  not 
exceed  the  payment  leaa  the  tax  impoaed  by 
paracraph  (1)  thereon),  and". 

(f)  AlfB>DilK«Ta  RXLATXD  TO  SBCTIOM   129 

or  TBX  Act.- 

(1)  Ttmamgn  or  ■ucnom  uvim  aacnoii 
asT<i).— 

(A)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aectkm  897(1)  (relat- 
lnc to  election  by  foreicn  corporation  to  be 
treated  as  domestic  corporation)  is  amended 
by  atrlklnc  out  "and  section  6039C"  and  In- 
aertlnc in  lieu  thereof  "section  1445,  and 
section  a039C". 

(B)  Paracraph  (4)  of  section  897(1)  is 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  "this  section  and 
section  8039C  and  Inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  section,  section  1445.  and  section 
8039C". 

(2)  ExxMPnoii  roa  nrrBUSTS  ni  cxbtahi 
coaroaATioiia.- Paracraph  (3)  of  section 
1445(b)  (reUtinc  to  nonpubUdy  traded  do- 
mestic corporation  funlahinc  affidavit  that 
It  Is  not  a  United  States  real  property  hold- 
inc  corporation)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lowa: 

"(3)  NoaroBUCLT  tbabbd  Doicnnc  coaro- 
BATioK  ruBinaaia  AmsAviT  that  imtibbsts 
HI  ooaroBATioii  wot  uhtrd  statb  xkal 
rwarwKtr  ormasTa.— Except  as  provided  in 
paracraph  (7).  this  paracraph  appUes  In  the 
case  of  a  disposition  of  any  Interest  In  any 
domestic  corporation  If  the  domestic  corpo- 
ration furnishes  to  the  transferee  an  affida- 
vit by  the  domestic  corporation  statinc, 
under  t>enalty  of  perjury,  that— 

"(A)  the  domestic  corporation  is  not  and 
has  not  been  a  United  States  real  property 
holdlnc  corporation  (as  defined  In  section 
897(cX3))  durtnc  the  applicable  period  spec- 
ified in  section  897(cXlKAKli).  or 

"(B)  as  of  the  date  of  the  dlspoaitlon.  in- 
terests In  such  corporation  are  not  United 
States  real  property  Interests  by  reason  of 
section  897(cXlXB)." 

(3)  NoncB  or  rAua  AmsAviT.— 

(A)  Clause  (1)  of  secUon  1445(dXlXB)  (re- 
latlnc to  notice  of  false  affidavit;  foreii^ 
corporations)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(I)  any  tranaferor's  acent— 

"(I)  such  scent  has  actual  knowledce  that 
such  affidavit  la  false,  or 

"(n)  in  the  case  of  an  affidavit  deacribed 
in  subsection  (bX2)  furnished  by  a  corpora- 
tion, such  corporation  is  a  foreicn  corpora- 
Uon.or". 

(B)  Paracraph  (1)  of  section  1445(d)  Is 
amended  by  atrlklnc  out  "described  in  para- 
craph (2XA)"  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"described  In  paracraph  (2)". 

(4)  TixAmxiiT  or  caet/am  dombstic  paxt- 


>  laUSlS,  AMB  htai 

(A)  !■  annua.— Paracraph  (1)  of  section 
1445(e)  (relatlnc  to  certain  domestic  part- 
nerahlpa,  trusts,  and  estates)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  CKKTAni  DOMxanc  rAxnnasHirs. 
TaosTS.  Aim  ■btatxs.- In  the  case  of  any  dis- 
position of  a  United  Statea  real  property  in- 
tereat  as  defined  in  aectlon  897(c)  (other 
than  a  disposition  described  in  paracraph 
(4)  or  (5))  by  a  domestic  partnership,  domea- 
tlc  trust,  or  domestic  estate,  such  partner- 


ship, the  trustee  of  such  trust,  or  the  execu- 
tor of  such  estate  (aa  the  caae  may  be)  shaU 
be  required  to  deduct  and  withhold  under 
subaectlon  (a)  a  tax  eqiuU  to  28  percent  of 
the  cain  realised  to  the  extent  such  caln— 

"(A)  Is  currently  taken  into  account  with 
respect  to  a  foreicn  peraon  who  is  a  partner 
or  beneficiary  of  such  partnership,  trust,  or 
estate,  or 

"(B)  is  allocable  to  a  portion  of  the  trust 
treated  as  owned  by  a  foreicn  person  under 
subpart  E  of  part  I  of  subchapter  J." 

(B)  Errmaivt  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subparacraph  (A)  shaU  apply  to 
dispositions  after  the  day  SO  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(5)  DisTKnunom  ar  mmxanc  coaroxA- 
txohs  to  roBKia>  amaxRotans.- Paracraph 
(3)  of  secUon  1445(e)  (relatlnc  to  distribu- 
tions by  certain  domestic  corporations  to 
foreicn  shareholders)  is  amended  by  addlnc 
at  the  voA  thereof  the  followinc  new  aen- 
tence: "The  preoedlnc  aentence  shaU  not 
apply  If,  as  of  the  (late  of  the  distribution, 
interests  in  such  corporation  are  rxA  United 
Statea  real  property  Interests  by  reason  of 
section  897(cXlXB)." 

(8)  CiKTAiii  taxablb  DUiaiBOTioiis.- Para- 
craph (4)  of  secUon  1445(e)  (relatlnc  to  tax- 
able distributions  by  domestic  or  foreicn 
partnerships,  trusts,  or  estates)  Is  amended 
by  atrlklnc  out  "section  897(c)"  and  Inaert- 
lnc in  lieu  thereof  "section  897". 

(7)  Patmkht  or  tax.— Subsection  (d)  of 
section  6039C  (relatlnc  to  special  rule  for 
United  States  InteresU  and  VIrcIn  Islands 
interests)  Is  amended  by  atrlklnc  out  "sub- 
ject to  tax  under  section  897(a)"  and  insert- 
lnc in  Ueu  thereof  "subject  to  tax  imder  sec- 
tion 897(a)  (and  any  person  required  to 
withhold  tax  under  section  1445)". 

(8)  CoinroaifiMG  AMxmnixiiTS  to  bbctior 

•••S(C>.— 

(A)  Paracraph  (1)  of  section  e«52(c)  (re- 
latlnc to  returns,  etc..  required  under  sec- 
tion 6039C)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  IB  oKMxaAi — In  the  case  of  each  faU- 
ure  to  make  a  return  required  by  aectlon 
8039C  which  contains  the  information  re- 
quired by  such  section  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed therefor  (determined  with  recard  to 
any  extension  of  time  for  fillnc).  unless  it  Is 
shown  that  such  faUure  Is  due  to  reasonable 
cauae  and  not  to  willful  neclect,  the  amoimt 
determined  under  paracraph  (2)  shaU  be 
paid  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  In  the  same  manner  as  tax)  by  the 
peraon  fallinc  to  make  auch  return." 

(B)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aecUon  6652(g)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUowk 

"(3)  LmiTATioii.- The  amount  determined 
tmder  paracraph  (2)  with  respect  to  any 
perKtn  for  falling  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  6039C  for  any  calendar  year  shaU 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  $25,(XX>,  or 

"(B)  5  percent  of  the  accregate  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  United  States  real  prop- 
erty Interests  owned  by  such  peraon  at  any 
time  durinc  such  year. 

For  purposes  of  the  preoedlnc  sentence,  fab- 
market  value  shaU  be  determined  aa  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  (or.  In  the  case  of 
any  property  disposed  of  during  the  calen- 
dar year,  as  of  the  date  of  such  dlixKMi- 
tion)." 

(C)  The  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(g)  of  section  6652  is  amended  by  striking 
out ",  Bic,". 

(g)  AMKIIS1IXIIT8  RBLATXD  TO  SlCTIOM  131 

otthx  Act.— 

(1)  Subaection  (f)  of  section  367  (relating 
to  transitional  rule)  Is  hereby  repealed. 


(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  seettOB  748a(b)  (relat- 
lnc to  venue)  Is  amended  by  atrlklnc  out 
"aecUon  7421,  7476,  or  7477"  and  liMertInc 
in  Ueu  thereof  "aectlon  7438  or  7476". 

(3)  Paracraph  (8)  of  aectiOD  CMUc)  (relat- 
lnc to  f aUur^  to  notify  the  Secretary  under 
section  6038B)  la  amended— 

(A)  by  stri|dnc  out  "subsection  (a)  ox  (d)" 
aixl  inaotinC  in  Ueu  thereof  "subaectlon  (a), 
(d).  or  (e)".  «id 

(B)  by  striking  out  "exchange"  each  place 
it  aM>ears  aid  inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "ex- 
chance or  diitribuUon". 

(h)  AiixiiitixiiTa  RxLATXD  TO  Gtacnoa  132 
or  THx  Act.-* 

(1)  Subaectlon  (c)  of  aecUon  562  (relatlnc 
to  certain  dividends  and  interest  not  taken 
into  account)  is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  aentenoe: 
"For  purpotea  of  the  preoedlnc  aentence. 
the  term  'r^ted  person'  haa  the  meaning 
given  auch  lierm  by  section  954(dX3)  (deter- 
mined by  hubaUtuUng  'foreicn  peraooal 
holdlnc  coitoany'  for  'controlled  foreicn 
corporaUon'^each  place  It  appears)." 

(3)  ParacifVh  (1)  of  aectlon  551(f)  (relat- 
lnc to  sto^i  held  through  foreicn  enUty)  la 
amended  b#  strlkinc  out  "United  States 
shareholder*  and  insertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"United  States  shareholder  or  an  estate  or 
trust  which  Is  a  foreicn  estate  or  trust". 

(1)  AHxmanrr  Rklatid  to  Baanam  133  or 
TRx  Act.— Subparacraph  (B)  of  aecUon 
1248(1X1)  (ijelaUnc  to  treatment  of  certain 
indirect  tra|i8ferB)  is  amended  by  atrlklnc 
out  "in  redttapUon  of  hia  stock"  and  inaert- 
lnc in  Ueu  uiereof  "In  redemption  or  llqul- 
daUon  (whl<ihever  is  appropriate)". 

(J)  Ammlixins  Rxlasib  to  Sktior  136 

OrTHXACT.-^ 

(1)  CoLLXonoH  or  tax.— Subaectlon  (b)  of 
aecUon  269]$  (relatlnc  to  stained  entttlea)  Is 
amended  bjt  insertlnc  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thelvof  the  foUowlnr  "and  recula- 
tions  provldlnc  that  any  tax  Impoaed  on  the 
foreign  corppraUon  referred  to  In  subsection 
(aXl)  may.  If  not  paid  by  such  corporation, 
be  coUectedl  from  the  domestic  corporation 
referred  to  in  auch  subsection  or  the  share- 
holders of  s«ch  foreign  corporation". 

(2)  Ezcxrtioa  wBxax  ooapoaanom  owma 
ST  roBxiat  pxxaoHa.— Section  269B  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  now  subsection: 

"(e)  Suas^cnoii  (aXl)  Nor  To  Apflt  im 
CxaTAOi  CAias.- 

"(1)  m  iOMWtJti Subaectlon  (aXl)  ab»U 

not  apply  Hi  it  la  established  to  the  saUsfac- 
Uon  of  the  Secretary  that  the  domestic  cor- 
poratkm  a^d  the  foreign  ooiporaUon  re- 
ferred to  Ita  such  subsection  are  foreign 
owned. 

"(2)  FoadOM  owRXD.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  |(1),  a  corporation  la  foreign 
owned  if  lem  than  50  percent  of — 

"(A)  the  total  combined  voUnc  power  of 
aU  rlassM  ct  stock  of  such  ooiporaUon  enU- 
Ued  to  votCi  and 

"(B)  the  total  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation; 

is  held  directly  (or  indirectly  throu^  apply- 
ing paracrabhs  (2)  and  (3)  of  aectkm  958(a) 
and  paracmph  (4)  of  aeetlan  318(a))  by 
United  Staiea  persons  (aa  defined  In  aectlon 
7701(aX30)i" 

(k)  AMBHttixirr  Rxlatkd  to  Sbrioii  137  or 
THX  Act.— 6ubsecUon  (e)  of  section  964  (de- 
finlnc  foitlcn  baae  onmpany  aervicea 
income)  is  ttnended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)    FoB^ioR    Base    OoMTAirr    Skbvicb 

IHOOMX.— 

"(1)  In  oCaxxAL.- For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (aX3).  the  term  'foreicn  base  company 
services  income'  means  income  (whether  in 


the  form  of  oompensation.  commissions, 
fees,  or  oUierwIae)  derived  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  technical,  manace- 
rial.  encineerlnc.  architectural,  adentific, 
skilled,  industrial,  ocmmiercial.  or  like  aerv- 
icea whldi- 

"XA)  are  pof ormed  for  or  tm  behalf  of  any 
rdated  peraon  (within  the  meaninc  of  sub- 
seetioa  (dXS)).  and 

"(B)  are  pafuiuied  outside  the  country 
under  the  lanra  of  whidi  the  controlled  for- 
eicn ootporatlon  is  created  or  orcanlaed. 

"(2)  Kxcsmox.- Paracraph  (1)  shaU  not 
apply  to  income  derived  In  connection  with 
the  performanoe  of  aervicea  which  are  (U- 
rectly  related  to— 

"(A)  the  aale  or  exchance  by  the  con- 
trolled foreicn  onporaUon  of  property  man- 
utaetuied.  proAiced,  grown,  or  extracted  by 
It  and  which  are  performed  before  the  time 
of  the  aale  or  exchange,  or 

"(B)  an  offer  or  effort  to  aeU  or  exchange 
auch  property. 

"(3)  TksAiiiBaT  or  cxxtaih  nmoxAiicx  oom- 
TBACts.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in 
the  caae  of  any  aervtoea  performed  with  re- 
spect to  any  policy  of  Insurance  or  reinsur- 
ance with  respect  to  which  the  primary  in- 
sured Is  a  related  peraon  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  aectkm  864(dX4))- 

"(A)  audi  primary  insured  shaU  be  treated 
as  a  rdated  person  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (IX A)  (whether  or  not  the  require- 
menta  of  aubaecUon  (dX3)  are  met). 

"(B)  such  services  shaU  be  treated  as  per- 
formed in  the  country  within  which  the  in- 
sured haaards.  risks,  losses,  or  IlablUUes 
occur,  and 

"(C)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regu- 
latlona  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 
nilea  of  aecUon  953(b)  shaU  be  sppUed  in  de- 
termining the  income  from  sudi  services." 

Q)  AMBamiKin  Rxlatxd  to  Sxciioh  138  or 
TRX  AcT.-Clause  (1)  of  secUon  7701(bX4XE) 
(relaUng  to  limitation  of  teachers  and  traln- 
eea)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlnc  new  aentenoe:  "In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  aU  of  whoae  compenaaUon 
Is  described  tn  secUon  872(bX3),  the  preoed- 
lnc sentence  shaU  be  applied  by  subsUtuUnc 
'4  falenrtar  years'  for  '2  calendar  years'." 
8K.  III.  uaumaam  rblatsd  to  hbpoiting, 

PINALTV,  AND  OTHm  PBOVUIONS. 

(a)  Ammtiiairrs  Rxlatxd  to  Sacnox  145 
or  THX  Act.— 

(1)  SecUon  6050H  (relaUng  to  returns  re- 
latlnc to  mortcace  Interest  received  in  trade 
or  business  from  Individuals)  Is  amended  by 
ad^nc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new 
subsecUon: 

"(C)  SnciAL  RuLBS  roa  CoorxBAnvx 
Hooanra  CoxroxATioiis.- For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  an  amoimt  received  by  a  co- 
opetaUve  housing  corporaU(»  from  a 
tenant-stockholder  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
tereat  received  on  a  mortgage  in  the  course 
of  a  trade  or  business  engaged  in  by  such 
corporation,  to  the  extent  of  the  toumt- 
stocfchoMfy's  proportionate  share  of  inter- 
est described  In  secUcm  216(aX2).  Terms 
used  in  the  ixeceding  sentence  shaU  have 
the  same  meanings  as  when  used  in  secUcm 
216." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  145(d)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  6652"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "secUon  6676". 

(b)  AMxmmKHT  Rxlatxd  to  Sxcnoir  149  or 
TRX  Act.- Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  60S0K(c) 
(rdating  to  requirement  that  transferor 
notify  partnership)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "this  subsecUon"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "this  secUon". 

(c)  AMBinniKirT  Rxlatxd  to  Sxctioh  157  or 
TRX  Act.— Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  7502(e)  Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "the  tax"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "any  tax", 
am  lu.  AMCNDmNn  bklatid  to  miscxllanb- 

O08  PBOVUIOfa. 

(a)  AioRDifBRTS  Rxlatxd  to  Sbct»»  171 
<v  TRX  Act.— 

(1)  Subaection  (a)  of  aecUon  111  (relattng 
to  recovery  of  tax  benefit  itema)  la  amended 
by  strlkinc  out  "did  not  reduce  income  sub- 
ject to  tax"  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"did  not  reduce  the  amount  of  tax  impoaed 
by  this  chapter". 

(2)  SubaecUon  (c)  of  aectkm  111  (rdatinc 
to  treatment  of  carryovera)  la  amended  by 
strlkinc  out  "redudnc  income  subject  to  tax 
or  redudnc  tax  Imposed  by  this  diapter,  as 
the  case  may  be''  and  insertlnc  in  lieu  thoe- 
of  "redudnc  tax  Imposed  by  this  diapter". 

(3)  Paragraph  (12)  of  secUon  381(c)  (relat- 
ing to  recovery  of  bad  debts,  prior  taxes,  or 
delinquency  amounts)  is  smended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(12)  RaoovKXT  or  tax  sxaxriT  irois.— If 
the  acquiring  otxporaUtm  is  enUtled  to  the 
recovery  of  any  »mmmtM  prevloualy  deduct- 
ed by  (or  aUowaUe  as  credits  to)  the  dtatrfb- 
utor  or  transferor  corporation,  the  acquir- 
ing ooiptnatkm  ahaU  succeed  to  the  treat- 
ment under  section  111  whldi  would  apply 
to  sudi  amounts  In  the  hands  of  the  distrib- 
utor or  transferu'  corporation." 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  1351(d)  Is 
amended  by  striUng  out  "relating  to  recov- 
ery of  bad  debts,  etc,"  and  InaerUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "relating  to  recovery  of  tax  benefit 
items". 

(5)  Paracraph  (3)  of  secUon  1398(c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  RaoovKXT  or  tax  aaasru  hbms.— Any 
amount  to  which  aectlon  111  (relaUnc  to  re- 
covery of  tax  benefit  Itema)  appUea." 

(b)  AMXRxaiBrrs  Rbjoib  to  Oasnam  172 
or  TRX  Act.— 

(1)  CooxmRATiosi  or  aacnoa  t8ts  wrr 
TAXxa  OH  nuvATx  rouRaanoxa.— Subpara- 
craph (B)  of  aectlon  4941(dX2)  (definlnc 
self-dealing)  is  amended  by  atriUng  out 
"without  Interest  or  other  charge"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "withont  Interest  or 
other  charge  (determined  without  regard  to 
secUon  7872)". 

(2)  COOXDIRATIOR    WITR    WfTHWMJIIRa.— 

Paracraph  (9)  of  aecUon  787a(f )  (rdaUnc  to 
no  withholding)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(9)  No  wiTRROLDniG.— No  smount  shsU 
be  withhdd  under  diapto-  24  with  respect 
to— 

"(A)  any  amount  treated  aa  tranaferred  or 
retranaferred  under  subsection  (a),  and 

"(B)  any  amount  treated  aa  received  under 
subeectkm  (b)." 

(3)  DxruiiTioii  or  doiahd  loam.- Para- 
graph (5)  of  secUon  7872(f)  (defining 
demand  loan)  is  ammded  by  addlnc  at  the 
eoA  thoeof  the  foUowlnc  new  sentence:  "To 
the  extmt  provided  in  recnlatkwis,  such 
term  Includes  any  loan  with  an  Indefinite 
maturity." 

(4)  CLAKinCATIOH   GT   ATTLICABLX 

KATB.— Subparacnmih  (B)  of 
7872(fX2)  (definlnc  appUcable  Federal  rate) 
is  amended  by  insertlnc  ".  compounded 
semiannually"  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  AjfXRDifKRTS  Rxlatxd  to  Sscnoir  174 
<w  TRX  Act.— 

(1)  TaXATltXHT  or  FOKKIGH  FXXSOHS.— Sub- 

secUon  (a)  of  secUon  267  is  amended  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new 
paracraph: 

"(3)  PATMBRa  TO  JOKaGK  rxxsoHS.- The 
Secretary  shaU  by  reguIaUons  apply  the 
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-..t^iifaij  priiidid*  of  pangraph  <>)  in 
In  which  the  peraoo  to  whom  the  payment 
ii  to  be  made  to  oo(  a  United  States  penon." 
(S)  CiMTrti.  AMBmiBR.— Paracnph  (13) 
of  Mettan  MV(b)  (deftalnc  related  pcnooe) 
to  amended  by  etrlkliw  out  "warn 

and  Inaertins  in  lieu  thereof 
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(d)  *■■■■—■ ■!■  Rium  TO  Sbrioii  177 

vhbAct.— 
(1)  CuMxnciaxam  or  nmioMmn  or  vm- 


Bona  PAD  ST 

(A)  Subpaiasraph  (B)  of  aeetkn  3M(aX2) 
(relatlnc  to  certain  dtrldendB  of  Pederal 
heme  loan  banks)  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  strlklnc  out  "For  purposes  of  sub- 
paracTBidi  (A).  In"  and  tnaertlnc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "In",  and 

(U)  by  atrlktiw  out  subclause  (II)  of  clause 
(I)  and  tnserttnc  tn  Ueu  thereof  the  follov- 

tnc: 

"(II)  which  were  not  previously  treated  as 
distribated  under  subparacraph  (A)  or  this 
subpaiBfraph.  bears  to." 

(B)  Paracra^  (9)  of  section  M«(a)  (relat- 
lnc to  subsection  not  to  apply  to  certain 
dividends  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks)  Is 
«■"— «*^  by  redeslcnattnc  subparacraph  (C) 
as  subparacraph  (D)  and  by  Inserttnc  after 
subparacraph  (B)  the  foUowlnc  new  sub- 
paracraph: 

"(C)  OoasamiATioii  with  aacnoa  S4S.— To 
the  extent  that  paracraph  (1)  does  not 
apply  to  any  dividend  by  reason  of  subpara- 
craph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paracraph.  the  re- 
quirement contained  In  section  343(a)  that 
the  corporation  paylnc  the  dividend  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  this  chapter  shall  not 
spply." 

(3)  CuBiPicATioii  or  Mtamia  mib.— 
Fsraciaph  (4)  of  section  lTT(d)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  19M  (relatlnc  to  effective 
dates)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  CuuuFicATioii  OP  lAumras  amo  psop- 
rrs  op  msBAL  aoiis  umm  MoaTOAOS  cobpo- 

BATIOa.— 

"(A)  TUATMBirT  OP  BISiaiBUTIOli  OP  PBX- 

PBOOB  STOCK.  RG.— For  purposss  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1M4.  the  distribu- 
tion of  mafWTed  stock  by  the  Federal  Home 
lioan  Mortices  Corporation  durinc  Decem- 
ber of  1M4.  and  the  other  distributions  of 
such  stock  \u  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
durlac  January  of  1M5.  shall  be  treated  as 
If  they  were  dMilbutlons  of  money  equal  to 
the  fSlr  market  value  of  the  stock  on  the 
date  of  the  distribution  by  the  Federal 
Homo  Loan  Banks  (and  such  stock  shaO  be 
treated  as  If  It  were  purchased  with  the 
money  treated  as  so  distributed).  No  deduo- 
ttan  shaU  be  allowed  under  sectkm  2a  of 
the  Interaal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 
spect to  any  dividend  paid  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  If  ortcace  Corporation  out  of 
— -'«T  and  profits  acir»ni»lat,fd  before 
January  1. 1MB. 
"(B)  Oaiuam  a4s<a>  wot  to  apply  to  dis- 


TaiBOTXOMa  ODT  OP  lAUniNS  Aim  PaOPRS  AC- 

COIIOLAT18  mnmn  uss.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  346  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1M4  sbaU  not  apply  to  any  dhrldend  paid  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortcace  Corpora- 
tion durinc  IMS  out  of  fomings  and  profits 
accumulated  after  December  31, 1M4." 

(e)  AmmmawTS  Rxlatid  to  Sbctiok  179 
OP  TBI  Act.— 

(1)  CuaiPiGATioii  OP  uaiimiioii  op  passsk- 


(A)  Otiiwi  ssop.— Clause  (11)  of  section 
3MF(dX5XA)  (deflnlnc  passencer  automo- 
bile) is  "—»«'*«"«  by  strlklnc  out  "gross  vehi- 
cle weicht"  and  Insertinc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"unloaded  gram  vetUde  weight". 

(B)  Qas  oummi  tax.- 


(i)  Clause  (U)  of  section  4064(bXlMA)  (de- 
fining iisssi  iiiiii  automobile)  Is  amwMied  by 
strlklnc  out  "crom  vehicle  mtHgtA"  and  In- 
sertinc In  lieu  thereof  "unloaded  crom  vehi- 
cle weicht". 

(U)  The  amendment  made  by  clause  (1) 
take  -effect  as  If  included  in  the 
nade  by  sectlan  301(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  96-618. 

(3)  Dsaocnom  op  sMPLOTia  poa  uss  op 
LisT^  rauiaai  i  .—Subparacraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion SSOFtdXS)  (relatlnc  to  deducttona  of 
empknree)  Is  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "re- 
covery deduction  allowable  to  the  employ- 
ee" and  Insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "recovery 
deduction  allowable  to  the  esvdoyee  (or  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  allowahle  to  the 
employee  for  rentals  or  other  payments 
under  a  lease  of  listed  propertyr. 

(3)  TUATMBIR    OP    rSBTAni    OOMPVRBS.— 

Subparacraph  (B)  of  section  3MF(dX4)  (re- 
latlnc to  exception  for  certain  computers)  is 
amended  ttf  strlklnc  out  "at  a  recular  busl- 
nem  establishment"  and  Insertinc  In  lieu 
thereof  "at  a  recular  businem  establishment 
and  owned  or  leased  by  the  person  operat- 
inc  such  establishment". 

(4)  Cloucal  AHxmnmrT.— Paracraph  (2) 
of  section  3MF(d)  (relattnc  to  subsequent 
depreciation  deductions  reduced  for  deduc- 
tions allocable  to  personal  use)  is  amended 
by  strlklnc  out  "is  not  use  described  in"  and 
Insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "is  use  deecribed 
in". 

PART  B-AMKNDMBNTB  KILATED  TO  TITLE 
U  OP  THE  ACT 


i».  AmNDmrm  nLAno  to  accnoN  tn 

OPIHBACr. 

(a)  CBtTAni  Amoowts  Hot  Iass  Tbam  Sua- 
axmaa  Valub  op  CoinaAcr.— Subsection  (c) 
of  section  807  (relatlnc  to  rules  for  certain 
reeervea)  Is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followinc  new  sentence:  "In  no 
ease  shaU  the  amount  determined  under 
paracraph  (3)  for  any  contract  be  lew  than 
the  net  surrender  value  of  such  contract" 

(b)  CuuupiCATio*  OP  Dapumioii  op 
Excess  lat—asi.— Subparacraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 806(d)(1)  (deflnlnc  exoea  interest)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  in  exoem  of  intoest  determined  at 
the  prevalllnc  State  assumed  rate  for  such 
contract" 

(c)  CooBsniATxoii  or  1984  Pixsh-Staxt  Ad- 
jusimai  WrrH  Cistaiii  AocnxBATiom  op 
PoLicTHOLBSB  Diviuums  Dxiiuc'iioira — Sec- 
tion 8M  (relatlnc  to  poUcybolder  dividends 
deduction)  Is  amended  by  addlnc  st  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowinc  new  subsection: 

"(f)  OooaMKATKm  OP  1964  FaasH-STAXT 
ADJUsmmr  With  Aocbxbatioii  op  Pouct- 
HOLBB  DivmawDs  Daouc'iioii  Tbboooh 
Chawib  di  Bosxmss  Pbactici.— 

"(1)  la  BMWWSAI  —The  amount  determined 
under  paracraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  for 
the  year  of  chance  shall  (before  any  reduc- 
tion under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (O) 
be  reduced  by  so  much  of  the  accelerated 
policyholder  dividends  deduction  for  such 
year  as  does  not  exceed  the  1964  fresh-start 
adjustment  for  policyholder  dividends  (to 
the  extent  such  adjustment  was  not  previ- 
ously taken  into  account  under  this  subsec- 
tion). 

"(2)  TiAH  op  cHAnas.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'year  of  chance'  means 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  chance  In 
bustnem  practices  which  results  in  the  accel- 
erated policyholder  dividends  deduction 
takes  effect 

"(3)  AocxLiaATXD  poucTHOum  Divisaaaa 
DBDOCTum  uapiaai).— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'accelerated  policyhold- 
er dividends  deduction'  means  the  amount 


which  (but  for  this  subsection)  would  be  de- 
termined for  the  taxable  year  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c)  but  which  would 
have  been  determined  (under  such  para- 
graph) for  a  later  taxaUe  year  under  the 
businem  praetieea  of  the  taxpayer  as  In 
effect  at  the  dose  of  the  preceding  taxable 
year. 

"(4)  1964  PIBH-STAKT  ABJUSIMMT  fOB  POL- 

icTHOum  Brvnoma.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  '1964  fresh-start  ad- 
justment for  policyholder  dividends'  m«ans 
the  amounts  held  as  of  December  31,  1963, 
by  the  taxpay«  as  reaerves  for  dividends  to 
policyholders  under  section  811(b)  (ss  tn 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984) 
other  than  for  dividends  which  socrued 
before  January  1. 1964.  Such  amounts  shaU 
be  properly  reduced  to  reflect  the  amount 
of  previously  nondeductible  policyholder 
dividends  (ss  determined  under  section 
609(f)  ss  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1964). 

"(5)   SBPABAIB   APPUCATIOa   WTTB   BBSPBCT 

TO  Lims  OP  Busanss.— This  subsection  shaU 
be  applied  separately  with  respect  to  each 
line  of  bustnem  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(6)    SUBSBtTIOII    HOT    TO    APPLY    TO    MBtB 

CHAiraB  III  Mfiiim  AxoDirr.— This  subsec- 
tion ShaU  not  apidy  to  a  mere  change  tn  the 
amount  of  policyholder  dividends." 

(d)  Clabipicatiom  op  Equity  Basb.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  609(b)  (defining  equity 
base)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"No  Item  shall  be  taken  Into  account  more 
than  once  tn  determining  equity  base." 

(e)  Dsmnnoii  op  50  Labobst  Stock  Com- 
PABiBS.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
809(dX4)  (defining  M  largest  stock  compa- 
nies) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  equity  of  such 
company"  and  insertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
surplus  and  capital  of  such  company",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "on  the  basis  of  equity" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "on  the  basts  of 
surplus  and  capital". 

(f)  Clabipicsatiob  op  Statbmbbt  Oum  ob 
Loss  PtoH  OPBBATiom.- Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  809(g)  (defining  statement  gain  or 
loH  from  operations)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  so  much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foQowtnr 

"(1)  STATBMBirr  OAHI  OB  LOSS  PBOM  OPEB- 

ATtom.— The  term  'statement  gain  or  loss 
from  operations'  means  the  net  gain  or  loss 
from  operations  required  to  be  set  forth  In 
the  annual  statement,  deteimlned  without 
regard  to  Federal  Income  taxes  and— 

"(A)  determined  by  substituting  for  the 
amount  shown  for  policyholder  dividends 
the  amount  of  deduction  for  policyholder 
dividends  determined  under  section  808 
(Without  regard  to  secUon  606(cX2)),". 

(g)  Most  Rbcbht  Dippbbbbtial  EABimros 
Rats  Mat  Bb  Usbb  Poa  Pdbposbs  op  Esn- 
HATBD  Tax  Paymxirs.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  809  (defining  differential  earnings 
rate)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  COOBOniATIOB  WITH  BBTOtATBD  TAX 
PAYMBraS.— 

"(A)  IB  aBMBBAL.— If,  With  respcct  to  any 
Installment  of  estimated  tax— 

"(i)  the  most  recent  published  differential 
»«r«iT»j«  rate,  is  lem  than 

"(U)  the  differential  eaminga  rate  applica- 
ble under  paragraph  (1)  to  the  taxable  year 
for  which  the  installment  is  paid. 


for  purpoaei  of  applying  section  6686  with 
respect  to  sadi  Installment,  the  amwimt  of 
tax  shaU  bel  determined  by  using  the  most 
recent  puldlfhed  differential  eamtngs  rate. 

"(B)  MOST|  BBCBBT  POBUSKZB  BUPPBUBTIAL 

BABimras  B4(iB.— For  purposss  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  'most  reoent  published 
differential  earnings  rate'  means  the  most 
recent  dif f e^Ual  earnings  rate  pubUahed 
by  the  Seerttary  (determined  as  of  the  day 
30  days  before  the  date  preactlbed  for  pay- 
ment of  the!  Installmoit  of  fatlmat^id  tax)." 
(h)  Amiitamirs  Rblatbd  to  Pbobatiom 

F(»MDLAS.— i 

(1)  Parag^>h  (2)  of  section  6ia(b)  is 
amended—  I 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  prevaOing  State 
assumed  ratb"  tn  subparagraph  (A)  and  In- 
sertinc in  Ufu  thereof  "the  prevalUnc  State 
or.  where  sudi  rate  Is  not 
■  ^proprlate  rate", 

out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
1(B), 

out  the  period  at  the  end 
i>h  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
'.anif 

(D)  by  adilnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc new  Subparacraph: 

"(D)  inteitest  on  amounts  left  on  deposit 
with  the  cmiipany." 

(2)  Subpafacraph  (B)  of  section  812(bX3) 
(relatlnc  to  i  gross  investment  income's  pro- 
portionate 4iare  of  pollcyhidder  dlvidoids) 
is  amended-^ 

(A)  by  strftdng  out  "(including  tax-exempt 
interest)"  iifdause  (U).  and 

(B)  by  adflng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  (entence: 

"For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BXU).  Ufe 
insurance  grom  income  shall  be  determined 
by  including  tax-exempt  Interest  snd  by  ap- 
plying section  807(aX2XB)  as  If  it  did  not 
contain  daiae  (t)  thereof." 

(3)  Subsedtion  (c)  of  section  813  (defining 
net  investment  income)  is  smended  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"(c)  Net  Ihvxstiibbt  Ikooiix.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'net  invest- 
ment income'  means— 

"(1)  excei^  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
90  percent  «if  gross  investment  income:  or 

"(2)  tn  the  case  of  gram  investment 
Income  attributable  to  assets  held  tn  secre- 
gated  asset  accounts  under  variable  con- 
tracts, 95  percent  of  gross  investment 
Income." 

(4)  Sectioh  812  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: I 

"(g)  TBB4niBirT  OP  IimBXST  Pabtially 
Tax-Exxmp^  UmtBi  Sbciiok  133.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  sectUm  807.  the  terms  'grom  invest- 
ment incoAie'  and  'tax-exempt  interest' 
ShaU  not  iigdude  any  interest  received  with 
respect  to  6  securities  acqiilslUon  loan  (as 
defined  in  |  section  133(b)).  Such  interest 
shaU  not  b^  included  tn  life  Insurance  gross 
Income  for  Purposes  of  subsection  (bX3)." 

(i)  Tbxatwxht  op  FoBxraii  Lipb  Imbubaiicb 
CoifPAiiiBS.f-Paragraph  (1)  of  section  81S(a) 
(relating  to  adjustment  where  surplus  held 
in  United  States  is  lem  than  specified  mini- 
mum) is  slnoided  by  sddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  th^  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The 
preceding  Mtenoe  shaU  be  applied  before 
computing  the  amount  of  the  special  Ufe  in- 
surance co^ipany  deduction  and  the  smaU 
Ufe  insunnce  company  deduction,  and  any 
increase  unfler  the  preceding  sentence  shaU 
be  treated  ^s  grom  investment  income." 

(J)  TBBATtfXMT  OP  CBBTAIII  DiBTBIBUTIOIfS 

TO  Shabxhoiobbs  Pbom  Pbb-1984  Pcujct- 
holobbs  SuBplus  Aocouitt.- 


(1)  Subsectioo  (f)  of  section  815  (relating 
to  other  rules  appllcaUe  to  poUcyholders 
surplus  account  continued)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "sections  6S01(cX6)"  snd  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "sections  819(b). 
6501(cX6)". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  815  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  'indirect  distribution'  sh&U  not  in- 
dode  any  bona  fide  loan  with  arms-length 
terms  and  conditions." 

(k)  TtaATMBm  OP  DapiciiBWCY  Rbsbbvxs.— 
Sectlan  616  (defining  Ufe  Insurance  compa- 
ny) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(h)  TtMOtaan  or  Dbpicibicy  Rb- 
SBBVBS.— For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  613(aX4XB).  the  terms  life  insur- 
ance reserves'  and  'total  reserves'  shaU  not 
Include  deficiency  reserves." 

a)  TBBAnaoR  or  Cbbtaih  Nokdivxbsipixd 

COKTBACTS.- 

(1)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  817  (relating 
to  treatment  of  certain  nondlversified  con- 
tracts) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)    SPBCIAL    B17LX    POB    IBVmMXBTS    DI 

niiiTBB  sxATis  OBUGATiOHS.— To  the  eztcot 
that  any  segregated  asset  account  with  re- 
spect to  a  variable  life  insurance  contract  is 
invested  in  securities  issued  by  the  United 
States  tVeasury,  the  investments  made  by 
such  account  shaU  be  treated  as  adequately 
diventfied  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(4)  LOOK-THBOUGB  HI  CBBXAIR  CASES.- FOr 

purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  aU  of  the  ben- 
eficial interests  in  a  regulated  investment 
compimy  or  In  a  trust  are  held  by  1  or 


"(A)  insurance  cmnpanies  (or  afflUated 
companies)  In  their  gmeral  account  or  tn 
segregated  asset  accounts,  or 

"(B)  fund  managers  (or  affiliated  compa- 
nies) in  connection  with  the  creation  or 
managem«it  of  the  regulated  Investment 
company  or  triist 

the  dlversificatkm  requirements  of  parar 
graph  (1)  shaU  be  amdled  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  assets  held  by  such  regulated  in- 
vestment company  or  trust. 

"(5)  iBuapsjiMPrr  thvestkert  advisobs 
patmnBD.— Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  inde- 
pendent investment  advisors." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  817(h)  Is 
mmmwiAmA  by  Striking  out  the  Isst  sentence. 

(m)  Tbeathebt  op  Cebtaim  Dbpebbxd  Com- 
PEKSAitOH  PLAim.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 818(aX6)  (defining  pension  plan  con- 
tract) is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(A)  a  governmental  plan  (within  the 
w««^n<ny  of  section  414(d))  or  an  eligible 
State  deferred  compensation  plan  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  457(b)).  or". 

(n)  DlVlUEimS  WlTHIH  Appiliatxd 
Oboup.— Subsection  (e)  of  section  818  (relat- 
ing to  special  rule  for  ccmsoUdated  returns) 
Is  smended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(e)  Spbcial  Rules  pob  Consolihatbd  Rx- 
tubjis. — 

"(1)  Items  op  cohpaniks  other  than  lipx 
msUBAKCx  coitPAiTiBS.— If  an  election  under 
section  1504(cX3)  is  in  effect  with  respect  to 
an  afflUated  group  for  the  taxable  year.  aU 
items  of  the  members  of  such  group  which 
are  not  life  insurance  companies  shaU  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  tentative  UCn  of  members 
of  such  group  which  are  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

"(2)  DiviOBHDS  wiTHiH  GROTTP.— In  the  case 
of  a  Ufe  insurance  company  filing  or  re- 


quired to  fUe  a  consolidated  return  under 
section  ISOI  with  revect  to  any  sfflllatifd 
group  for  any  taxable  year,  any  determina- 
tion under  this  part  with  respect  to  any  divi- 
dend paid  by  one  member  of  sudi  group  to 
another  member  of  such  group  shaU  be 
made  as  if  sudi  group  was  not  fUlng  a  con- 
soUdated  return." 

(0)  Clbbical  AMBBimKBT.- Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  809(f)  is  smended  by  striking  out 
"subsecUon  (cX2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (cXlXB)". 

WC  m.  AMBNDMBNTB  BELAID  TO  SBCnON  Zl( 
0P1HBACT. 

(a)  Clabipicatioii  op  Appucatiob  op  10- 
YEAB  Spbead.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
216(bX3)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  (re- 
lating to  10-year  spread  inappUcabie  where 
no  10-year  spread  under  prior  law)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "was  required  to  have 
been  taken  into  account"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  ttiereof  "would  have  been  required  to 
be  taken  into  account". 

(b)  TBEATMBrr  op  Cebiahi  ELEcnom 
Umdeb  Sbctioii  818(c).— Suliparagraph  (B) 
of  section  216(bX4)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1984  (relating  to  the  elections  under  sec- 
tion 816(c)  after  September  27,  1963.  not 
taken  into  account)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Subparagraph  (A)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Paragraph  (3)  and  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph". 

(c)  Elbctiob  Not  To  Have  Resbbvbs  Re- 
computed.— 

(1)  cnause  (U)  of  secUon  216(cX2XA)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  (relating  to 
elecUcm  with  respect  to  contracts  issued 
after  1963  and  before  1988)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$3,000,000  (determined  with 
regard  to  this  paragTaph)" 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  216(cX2) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "statutory  reserves" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thoeof  "opening  and 
closing  statutory  reserves",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  section 
80S(cXl)  of  such  Code"  and  insnting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "under  the  iHlndples  of  secttcHi 
805(cXl)  of  such  Code". 

(d)  Special  Rulx  Wbskx  Reuisubbb  Not 
UsmG  Calbbdab  Ybab  as  Taxable  Ybab. — 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  ■216(bX3)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  smendrd  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  if  the 
reinsurer's  taxable  year  is  not  a  calendar 
year,  the  first  day  of  the  reinsuror's  first 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1983.  ShaU  be  substituted  for  'January  1. 
1984'  each  place  it  appears." 

SBC  Its.  AMKNDIfBNr  RKLA1BD  TO  SMCnOH  m 
OPTHKACr. 

Subsection  (n)  of  section  217  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  special  rule 
for  companies  using  net  level  reserve 
method  for  noncanceUable  accident  and 
health  insurance  omtracts)  is  smendf^  to 
read  as  f oUows: 

"(n)  Special  Rulx  pob  Compamixs  Usor! 
Net  IMVWL  Rbsbve  Method  pob  Nohcamckl- 
lable  Accidkrt  ahd  Health  Irsubahcb  Cob- 
tracts.— A  ''«™p»"y  shaU  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
807(dX3XAXUi)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  with 
respect  to  any  directly-written  noncancella- 
ble  accident  and  health  insurance  contract 
(whether  under  existing  or  new  plans  of  in- 
surance) for  any  taxable  year  if— 

"(1)  such  company— 

"(A)  was  u^ng  the  net  level  reserve 
method  to  compute  at  least  99  percent  of  its 
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■Ututory  rewrvea  on  nich  ooDtncU  m  of 
Deeember  SI.  1M3.  and 

"(B>  reoeivvd  more  than  half  its  total 
(Ureet  premluitaa  in  1983  from  directly-writ- 
ten noDcancellable  accident  and  health  In- 


"(2)  after  December  31. 1M3.  and  throuch 
■uch  taxable  year,  such  oompany  has  oon- 
tlnnouBly  used  the  net  level  reaerve  method 
for  oomputtnc  at  leaat  99  percent  of  Its  tax 
and  statutory  reserves  on  such  contracts. 


"(S)  for  any  such  contract  for  which  the 
""wpany  docs  not  usc  the  net  level  reserve 
method,  such  company  uses  the  same 
method  for  computing  tax  reserves  as  such 
company  uses  for  computing  Its  statutory 


nC  1X4.  AMBNOmNT  RBLARD  TO  glCTION  ns 

ornBACT. 
Section  318  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

8BC  la.  AMBIDmNTB  IBLATSD  TO  88CTION  Bl 
or  THE  ACT. 

(a)  CoMmATioiiAL  Rous.— Paragiaph  <1) 
of  section  7703(e)  (relating  to  computational 
rules)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  no  earlier 
than"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  no  earli- 
er than", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  the  death  benefiU  ahaU  be  deemed  to 
be  provided  until  the  maturity  date  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  account  subparagraph 
(B).  and",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  maturity  date  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)"  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  maturity  date  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  account  subparagraph 
(B)". 

(b)  Triaimbr  or  FlBcmB  Piboum  Co*- 
nucis  IssuKD  Doanra  1984  Wbxcb  ICxr 
Nkw  RwmutiHTS.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 331  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (re- 
lating to  1-year  extension  of  flexible  premi- 
um contract  provlsians)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragrairti: 

"(3)  TaAXSinoiiAL  kulb.— Any  flexible  pre- 
mium contract  issued  during  1984  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  7703  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (as 
added  by  this  secUon)  shaU  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  101(f) 
of  such  Code." 

(e)  TUAXMBR  or  Cbtaiii  Cownucis 
IssuD  Bdou  OcToan  1.  1984.— Clause  (1) 
of  sactiao  331(dX3XC)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984  (relating  to  certain  contracts 
issued  before  October  1. 1984)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  clause  (1)  thereor* 
in  the  material  piereding  subclause  (I),  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "any  mortality 
charges"  in  subclause  (I)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "any  mortality  charges  and  any 
Initial  excess  interest  guarantees". 
SBC  ua  AMBimiiim  bblatid  to  accnoN  at 
or  no  ACT. 

(a)  KxuiPiioii  Foa  Abmuiti  Coimucrs 
Wmca  Abb  Pabt  or  Quautixd  Plams.— Sub- 
seetioa  (s)  of  section  73  (rtiating  to  required 
diatrlbatians  where  holder  dies  before  entire 
tntereat  Is  distributed)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  KzcBnoB  POB  ARinnTT  coirrHAcn 

WHICH  ABB  rABX  OT  qUAUFIXD  rLAIU.— TblS 


subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  annuity 
contract — 

"(A)  which  is  purchased— 

"(1)  by  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501. 
or 

"(11)  as  part  of  a  plan  described  in  section 
403(a). 

"(B)  which  is  described  In  secUon  403(b). 
or 

"(C)  which  Is  an  individual  retirement  an- 
nuity or  purchased  under  an  individual  re- 
tirement account  or  annuity." 

(b)  SraciAL  Ruixs  Wrbbb  Houmb  Is  Not 
iBDiviDUAL.  Etc — 

(1)  Subsection  (s)  of  secUon  73  (relating  to 
required  distributions  where  holder  dies 
before  entire  Interest  is  distributed)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  SraCXAL  BULB  WHXBB  HOUMS  U  OOBTO- 

batioh  oi  othxb  ROii-iiromsnAL.— 

"(A)  III  GBHBBAL.— For  purposcs  Of  this 
subsection.  If  the  holder  of  the  contract  is 
not  an  individual,  the  primary  annuitant 
shall  be  treated  as  the  holder  of  the  con- 
tract. 

"(B)  PansABT  AimuiTAirr.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'primary  an- 
nuitant' means  the  individual,  the  events  In 
the  life  of  whom  are  of  primary  Importance 
in  affecting  the  timing  or  amount  of  the 
payout  under  the  contract. 

"(7)  TBBATMBirr  or  CXBTAn  TBAllSrBBS.— 

"(A)  In  OBHBBAL.— For  puiposes  of  this 
subsection,  if — 

"(1)  an  individual  who  holds  an  annuity 
contract  transfers  it  by  gift,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  holder  which  is  not 
an  individual,  there  is  any  change  in  a  pri- 
mary annuitant  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(8XB)). 

then  such  transfer  or  change  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  the  death  of  the  holder. 

"(B)  ExcBmoa  roa  cbbtaih  TBAmrxBS  bb- 
tw^bi  sroDaBS  oa  roBMBB  sfousbb.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  trans- 
fer to  which  section  1041(a)  (relating  to 
transfers  of  property  between  spouses  or  in- 
cident to  divorce)  applies." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  72(s)  te 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  holder  of  such 
contract"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any  holder  of  such  con- 
tract". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
Uon  shall  apply  to  contracts  issued  after  the 
date  which  Is  8  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

(c)  CLABincATioB  or  ExcBmoH  roB  Dis- 
TBiBunoii  Attbb  Obatr.— Subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  73(qK3)  (relating  to  8-peroent 
penalty  for  premature  distributions  from 
annuity  contracts)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  made  on  or  after  the  death  of  the 
holder  (or.  where  the  holder  Is  not  an  indi- 
vidual, the  death  of  the  primary  annuitant 
(as  defined  In  subsecUon  (8)(8KB))).". 
sac  in.  AmNDHKOTB  bblatbd  to  section  bi 
orTHBAcr. 

(a)  DBixBimiATioii  or  Costs  ni  thb  Casb 
or  DiscBnmiAToaT  ruun.— 

(1)  In  QBUXBAL.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
Uon 79(d)(1)  (relating  to  nondiscrimination 
requirements)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  cost  of  group-term  life  Insurance 
on  the  life  of  any  key  employee  shall  be  the 
greater  of— 

"(1)  such  cost  determined  without  regard 
to  subsecUon  (c),  or 

"(11)  such  cost  determined  with  regard  to 
subsection  (c)." 


(3)  BrrBcnvB  batk.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  CLABincATioii  or  SrrBcxivB  Datb.— 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  333(dX3)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (reUtlng  to 
treatment  of  former  employees  in  case  of 
existing  group-term  insurance  plans)  Is 
»m<«H«wi  by  striking  out  the  material  fol- 
lowing clause  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"but  only  with  respect  to  an  individual  who 
attained  age  55  on  or  before  January  1, 
1984.  and  was  employed  by  such  employer 
(or  a  predeoeasor  employer)  at  any  time 
during  1983.  Such  amendments  also  shall 
not  apply  to  any  onployee  who  retired  from 
employmoit  on  or  before  January  1.  1984. 
and  who,  when  he  retired,  was  covered  by 
the  plan  (or  a  predecessor  plan)." 

(e)  DBmrmoif  or  Kxr  Emtlotbe.— Para- 
graph (8)  of  section  79(d)  (defining  key  em- 
ployee) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
term  also  includes  any  retired  employee  If 
such  employee  when  he  retired  was  a  key 
employee." 

(d)  Sbtabatb  Tbbatiibiit  or  Fobmbb  Em- 
rLOTBBS.— SubsecUon  (d)  of  seeUon  79  (relat- 
ing to  nondiscrimination  requirements)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Tbbatmxrt  or  roBMBB  BifrLOTBBa.— To 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations,  this  sub- 
secUon shall  be  applied  separately  with  re- 
spect to  former  employees." 

(e)  Coobooiation  With  Sbctioii  83.— 
Paragraph  (5)  of  secUon  83(e)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  cost  or'. 

SBC  in.  AMENDmiirr  belated  to  SEcncw  ru 

or  THE  ACT. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1035(b)  (defining 
endowment  contract)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subject  to  tax  under  subchapter  L". 

SBC  1».  WATVEB  Or  INmB8T  ON  CEITAIN  UN- 
DEBPAYMENTS  OT  TAX. 

No  interest  shall  be  payable  for  any 
period  before  July  19.  1984.  on  any  under- 
payment of  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  the  extent  such 
underpayment  was  created  or  Increased  by 
any  provision  of  subtlUe  A  of  UUe  n  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  tax- 
atl<m  of  life  Insurance  companies). 

PART  C— AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO  TITLE 
lU  OF  THE  ACT 

SBC  111.  AMENDMENT  BELATED  TO  SECTION  Ml 
OP  THE  ACT. 

Clause  (Iv)  of  secUon  170(bXlXC)  (defin- 
ing capital  gain  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  subparagraph"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "this  paragraph". 

SBC  la.  AMENDMENT  BELATED  TO  SBCTION  SSt 
OP  THE  ACT. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  4940(e)  (relating 
to  requirements)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (B)  and  the  material  foUow- 
ing  such  subparagraph  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

"(B)  such  private  foundaUon  was  not 
liable  for  tax  under  section  4943  with  re- 
spect to  any  year  in  the  base  period." 

SBC  la.  AMENDMENT  BELATED  TO  SECTION  III 
OP  THE  ACT. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  311(aX3)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  State  law"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "a  State  law  (originally  enacted 
on  April  32. 1977)". 


AlHDTOflBCnON  ttl 


Section  88*4  (relating  to  UBxat  by  indi- 
vidual to  p4y  estlmatad  tneoBie  tax)  is 
amended  tay|raderi8nattnc  lUhBectlonB  (J), 
(k).  and  (1)  m  subaectlone  (k).  Q).  and  (m). 
reapecttvdy.  and  by  liaiiilliig  after  subaec- 
tian(l>tlMf^ 

"(J)    Sncau.    RuLBB 
ALnon.— In  tbe  case  of  a 
dewafbed  in  faction  807X0: 

"(1)  Patakb  n  s  DnxAiunns.— There 
ShaU  be  3  retuired  InstallmaitB  for  the  tax- 
able year,     r 

"(3)  TniB  BOB  PATMorr  or  ibbxaujibhtb.— 
The  due  dates  for  required  inatallnients 
under  thts^bseetlon  AaU  be  detennlned 
under  the  ftMlowing  table: 


"In  the  ease  lof  tbe  foUowlng 
required  iigitaHmmts: 

xsi  ••»«*,»#■.■■«••*.». .••••••«•»-•■— 

3nd  ....,.^i.........~...».......— — 


The  due  date 

iK 

June  15. 
September 

IS. 
January  IS 

of  the 

following 


year. 


"(3)  Amouiit  or  BBqanaB  onxAUMBViB.— 
"(A)  Fibbv  bbquibbd  anxAUHBR.— In  the 
case  of  the  ifirst  required  Installmwit.  sub- 
section (d)  ibaU  be  applied  by  substitating 
'SO  percent'  for  '3S  percent'  in  subaeetlan 
(dXlXA). 

"(B)  DBTBUfOiATioii  or  ArrucABU  m- 
CBBTAOB.— Tke  applicable  percentage  for 
purposes  of  bubsectlon  (dxa)  shaD  be  deter- 
mined under  the  following  table: 


"In  tbe 
towing 


iBt... 
3nd.. 


of  tbe  (ol- 
renulred   in- 


Tbe  ■DpUeatale 

ilK 


3rd 


-t" 


40 
80 
80.' 


sac  la.  AMaNDMEMT  BELATED  TO  SBCTMNI  Ol 
qP  THE  ACT. 

Section  3^  (relattaig  to  losses,  expenses, 
and  interesli  with  respect  to  transactions  be- 
tween related  taxpayen)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection'  | 

"(g)  COOBIHATIOll  Wm  Sbciimi  1041.— 
Subaeetlan  j(aXl)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
transfer  de4crlbed  in  sectlan  104Ua)  (rdat- 
Ing  to  transfers  of  property  between  spouses 
or  incident  io  divorce)." 

SBC  la.  AMttDMBTTB  BBLATB>  TO  aBCnON  at 
0P  TBE  ACT. 

(a)  CBOBBttBBBXBCB.— Sectlan  71  (rdating 
to  alimony  and  separate  maJntmanffr  pay- 
ments) is  amended  by  addinc  at  the  md 
thereof  thetfoUowing  new  sotaaeetlan: 


tic. 


•HI)   Pbr  |ls8artisa   of 

tipayBtate,  M* 


•f  Hl< 


-(« 

!■ 
MS." 

(b)  O.o^'.Ai.  AMBBBSiBR:— Subpaiagraidi 
(B)  of  seetlin  71(cX3)  (rdating  to  treatment 
of  certain  nductions  related  to  oontingeney 
involving  cBlld)  is  "»— "'■^  by  striking  out 
"specified  ^paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  there^  "spedfled  In  sabparagnidi 
(A)' 


thereM 


Sl-OU  04S-M  (Ft  B> 


(a)   DBfiHRsaai   or 

(V)  Of  aeetlaa  48(cXSKD)  Is  amended 
by  atriUiv  out  "danoe  iW  and  insertiiw  in 
Ueu  theretrf  "thia  subparagraph". 

(b>  Cuaxnamom  tm  Rbcarubb.— 

(1)  Paracraph  (1)  of  sectlan  47(d)  (relating 
to  inereaaes  in  nonqualified  nonrecourse  fi- 
nBndng)  is  "«— x**^  by  stifldng  out  "reduc- 
tam  the  qualified  investment"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereirf  "reducing  tbe  credit  base  (as 
defined  in  sectlan  48(cX8XC))". 

(3)  Subpatagraidi  (F)  of  section  47(dX3) 
frrlating  to  application  with  subsection  (a)) 
la  MM»~*«M*  by  striking  out  "the  qualified  in- 
vestment" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
credit  base  determined". 

mX  la.  AMENDMENT  BELATED  TO  SBCTION  Ul 
OP  THB  ACT. 

Sectlan  458  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
Is  »»M»Mi«<i  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowtng  new  subaeetion: 

"^d)  Sbciiom  453.— The  amendment  made 
by  aectlan  453  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured at  produced  after  October  31. 
18S4." 

■DC  IMl  AMDIDMBim  BELATED  TO  SBCTION  471 
OP  THE  ACT. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  39  (relating  to 
transltlanal  rules)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  440"  In  paragraph 
(IXA)  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  440 
(as  In  effect  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984)".  and 

(3)  fev  striking  out  "as  so  defined  in  sec- 
tlan aS(b)"  In  paragraph  (3XB)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "as  defined  in  section 
namr. 

sac  \n.  AMENDMENTS  BELATED  TO  SBCTION  «T4 
OP  THE  ACT. 

(a)  llmanni  Tax  AaBWUMxitTS.- 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  55(cX3) 
(rdaUng  to  carryover  and  carryback  of  cer- 
tain credits)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
such  limitation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "of  such  credit  allowable". 

(2)  Elffectlve  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
»«ft«w"fa«g  after  December  31,  1982.  clause 
(i)  of  section  55(cX2XE)  (relating  to  special 
rule  for  applying  secUon  904(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  the  limltaUon  of  secUon  904(a)  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  the  amoimt  of  foreign  tax 
credit  allowable  under  secUon  27(a)  in  com- 
puting the  regular  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
inoeaaed  by  the  amount  of  tbe  llmltatton 
determined  under  subparagraph  (C).  and". 

(b)  ClBBirAI.  AMBBIMIBirrS.— 

(1)  The  clause  heading  for  dause  (Ul)  of 
sectlan  30(bX2XO)  is  amoided  by  striking 
out  "HBW  JOBS  OB  wiH  CBBDiT"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "taboxixs  jobs  cbbdit". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  88(f)  Is 
MMnMiMi  by  striking  out  "secUon 
S7(cXSXA)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  22(cX3XA)". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  ISKeXS) 
is  f»~«<*«'  by  striking  out  "secUon  37(e)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "secUon  22(e)". 

(4)  Clause  (1)  of  section  415(cX3XC)  is 
by  striking  out  "secUon  37(eX3)" 

inserting    In    Ueu    thereof    "section 
SaCeXS)". 

(5)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  422A(c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "secUon  37(eX3)" 

inserting    in    Ueu    thereof    "secUon 

aacexs)". 

(8)    Paragraph   (5)    of   secUon    48(1)    is 


(7)  Subparagra^  (E)  of  section  108(bX2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  33"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sectlan  sr*. 

(8)  Subsection   (b)   of  section   380C   is 


(A)  by  striking  out  "secUon  44(Xc)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "secUon  23(c)",  and 

(B)  by  striktaig  out  "secUon 
44C(cX4XAXvUl)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "secUon  23(cX4XAXvUl)". 


(A)  by  striking  out  "section  29"  eadi  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 28".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  29(b)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  Uiereof  "section  28(b)". 

(9)  Sectlan  8899  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  440"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(CX2XB)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 41",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  440(cXlXB)" 
in  subsection  (aX4)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  41(cXlXB)". 

(10)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8411  is 
»iii*«ntoH  by  striking  out  "or  unused  busi- 
ness credit"  in  the  second  wevXme*  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unused  re- 
search credit,  or  unused  business  credit". 

(11)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  46(bX2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "48(lX3XAXvii)" 
in  the  table  contained  in  such  subparagrairti 
and  insoting  in  lieu  thereof 
"48(lX3XAXvtii)". 

(12)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aeetkm  163(b)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(as  ammded  by  sections  211,  314. 
and  474  of  this  Act)"  after  "Section  6501". 

(13)  Section  6501  Is  smended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (n)  as  subsection  (o)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (m)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(n)  DBnciBBCiBS  Atibibdtablb  to  Elbc- 
noM  or  Cbxaih  Cbbbrs.— Tbe  period  for 
siiiiiMliiii  a  deficiency  attributaUe  to  any 
electian  under  section  40(f)  or  51(J)  (or  any 
revocation  thereof)  shaU  not  expire  before 
the  date  I  year  after  the  date  on  sAildi  the 
Secretary  is  notified  of  such  election  (or  rev- 
ocation)." 

(14)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  6501  a 
■wwwwtorf  by  striking  out  "an  Investment 
credit  canyback.  or  a  work  incenUve  pro- 
gram carryback,  or  a  new  employee  credit 
carryback"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or 
a  credit  carryback  (as  defined  in  section 
8511(dX4XC))".  - 

(15)  Subsecti<m  (b)  of  section  8511  (relat- 
ing to  UmitaUons  on  credit  or  refund)  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  6501(qXlXB)" 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  Insnting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "secUon  OSOKmXlXB)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  6501(qX2XB)" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  6S01(mX2XB)". 

(18)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  885(d)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "subpart  A  of  part 
IV"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "part  IV". 

sac  I4S.  AMENDMENTS  BELATED  TO  SBCTION  ai 
OP  THB  ACT. 


(a)  Paragraph  (9)  of  sectlan  48(f)  (rdating 
to  vedal  rule  for  additional  credit)  to 
ha«by  repealed. 

(b)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sectlan  401(cX2) 
(defining  earned  income)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "sectians  404  and  406(c)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  404". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (d)  of  section  404(aX8) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "the  deductions 
allowed  by  thto  section  and  aection  405(er 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  deduction 
allowed  by  thto  section". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  2039(e) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "or  a  bond  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)". 
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-utsHmaaim  ulatbd  to  tttlb 

VOTTHBACr 


(1> 


D  TO   WELTAn 

r  PLAN  raovmoNB. 

(a)  am-m— «■■■■  rblatsd  to  Sicnoii  511 
lAcx.- 

or  puun  roa  vmawKoan 
k— Paragraph  (1)  of  aectlon 
41MK)  (ralattnt  to  extension  to  plana  for  in- 
«iepen<tept  eontracton)  la  amended  by  atrik- 
Int  out  "waOi  a  plan"  and  ineertlnc  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  a  rriatlonahip". 

(S)  AMBnaans  to  sktiom  4iM<d).— 

(A)  CoomniaTiow  wim  sacnoK  4is.— 
Paracrai^  (2)  of  section  419A(d)  (relating 
to  ooonUnatton  with  section  415)  is  amended 
Iqr  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
415<cXl)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
treated  as  an  annual  addition  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence." 

<B)  StfsaATS  AooouiR  wMvnxBaam  apply 
OKLT  WHsaa  noKB  IS  pas-PDmiiro.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  41SA(d)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"The  reauliements  of  this  paragraph  shall 
ap^  to  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  a 
reserve  is  taken  Into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (cX2)  and  to  all  subsequent  taxable 
years." 

(3)  Clabipigation  OP  sacnoii  4i»A*e).— 

(A)  Subsection  (e)  of  secUon  419A  is 
smended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Spkial  LmiTATioiis  oa  axanvas  pob 
MBHCAL  mnPTts  OB  LiPB  nwuBAiiGi  ssm- 
PTts  rwuMUMMt  TO  aanaiB  mpLOTxra.— 

"(1)  RasaTS  must  sb  ■omnscanmiA- 
TOBT.— No  reserve  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (cK3)  for  post-retire- 
ment medkal  benefits  or  life  Insurance  ben- 
efits to  be  provided  to  covered  employees 
unless  the  plan  meets  the  requlremoits  of 
section  906(b)  with  respect  to  such  benefiU 
(whether  or  not  such  reQUlrements  apply  to 
such  plan).  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  any  plan  maintained  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  between  employee  repre- 
sentatiTss  and  1  or  more  employers  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  su^  agreement  Is  a 
oolleettve  bargaining  agreement  and  that 
post-retirement  medical  benefits  or  life  In- 
surance benefits  were  the  subject  of  good 
faith  bargataiing  between  such  employee 
lepresent stives  and  such  employer  or  em- 

"(2)  LnOTATIOIl  OB  AMOUIR  OP  UPB  IBSUB- 

AiKB  BBBBPtis.— Life  insurance  benefits  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  under  subsection 
(cX2)  to  the  extent  the  sggregate  amount  of 
such  benefits  to  be  provided  with  respect  to 
the  employee  exceeds  $50,000." 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  419A(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Ctode  of  1954  (as 
amended  by  subparagraph  (A))  shall  not 
apply  to  any  group-term  life  insurance  to 
the  extant  that  the  amendments  made  by 
section  233(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1964  do  not  apply  to  such  Insurance  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  333(d)  of 
such  Act 

(4)  TteAmBBT  OP  0OLLBCnvB.T  BABOAIIIBD 

PLAira.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section  419A(f )  (re- 
lating to  higher  limit  in  case  of  collectively 
bargained  idans)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"welfare  benefit  fund  established  under" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "welfare  bene- 
fit fund  malntalnert  pursuant  to". 

(5)  CLABtPICATIOB  OP  ACTUABIAL  CBBTIPICA- 

xam  aaqoiBBiiBBT.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  419A(cX5)  (relating  to  special  Umita- 
tioB  where  no  actuarial  certification)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph 
(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
this  subsecUtm". 


(6)  AooBBOATioB  BULBB.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
secUon  419A(h)  (relating  to  aggregation 
rules)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  AaoBBOATioii  OP  poima.— 

"(A)    liAKSATOBT    AOaBBOATIOB.— For    pur- 

poses  of  subsections  (cX4).  (dX2).  and  (eX2). 
all  welfare  benefit  funds  of  an  employer 
shall  be  treated  as  1  fund. 

"(B)  PBMISaiVB  AOaaBOATIOB  POB  PUB- 
POSaS  HOT  SPBUIPIBB  IM  SOBPABAOBAPB   (AK— 

For  purposes  of  this  section  (other  than  the 
provirims  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)),  at 
the  election  of  the  employer,  2  or  more  wel- 
fare benefit  funds  of  such  employer  may  be 
treated  as  1  fund." 

(7)  CLAXIPICATIOa  OP  ADJUSTMBim  POB  BX- 

ismiG  BBSBBVBS.— Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
419A(f)  (relating  to  adJustmenU  for  existing 
excess  reserves)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  BxismK  ExcBSs  BBSBBVB.— For  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  increase  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  taxable  year,  the 
term  'existing  excess  reserve'  means  the 
excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  assets  set  aside  at  the 
close  of  the  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
July  IS.  1984.  for  purposes  described  In  sub- 
section (a),  over 

"(11)  the  account  limit  determined  under 
this  section  (without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph) for  the  taxable  year  for  which  such 
increase  Is  being  computed. 

"(D)  Foma  to  wmca  pabaobaph  appuxs.— 
This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to  a  wel- 
fare benefit  fund  which,  as  of  July  18, 1984. 
had  assets  set  aside  for  purposes  described 
in  subsection  (a)." 

(8)  Clabipicatiom  op  puwd.— Subsection  (e) 
of  section  419  (defining  welfare  benefit 
funds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  TBBATMBirr  OP  AMonars  hxld  pubsv- 

AMT  TO  CBBTAIX  msOBAIICB  OOmBACIS.— 

"(A)  la  aBBBBAL.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (3KC),  the  term  'fund'  shall  not  In- 
clude amounts  held  by  an  Insurance  compa- 
ny pursuant  to  an  insurance  contract  if — 

"(1)  there  is  no  guarantee  of  a  renewal  of 
such  contract,  and 

"(11)  other  than  insurance  protection,  the 
only  payments  to  which  the  employer  or 
employees  are  entitled  are  experience  rated 
refunds  or  policy  dividends  which  are  not 
guaranteed  and  which  are  determined  by 
facton  other  than  the  amotmt  of  welfare 
benefits  paid  to  (or  on  behalf  of)  the  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  or  their  benefici- 
aries. 

"(B)  LmrrATiOM.— In  the  case  of  any  in- 
surance contract  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  unless 
the  smount-of  any  experience  rated  refund 
or  policy  dividend  payable  to  an  employer 
with  reelect  to  a  policy  year  is  treated  by 
the  employer  as  received  or  accrued  In  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  policy  year  ends." 

(9)  CuuuPiCATioa  OP  tazbs  paid  bt  bm- 
punrBB  OB  ncoMB  op  cbbtaim  wklpabb  sBira- 
piT  poaiM.— Subsection  (g)  of  section  419A 
(relating  to  employer  taxed  on  income  of 
welfare  benefit  funds  In  certain  cases)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  COOBDUIATIOM  WTTB  SBCTIOH  4 IS.— If 

any  amount  Is  Included  in  the  gross  income 
of  an  employer  for  any  taxable  year  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any  welfare 
benefit  fund— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  which  is  attributable  to  the 
amount  so  included  shall  be  treated  as  a 
contribution  paid  to  such  welfare  benefit 


fund  on  Uie  last  day  of  such  taxable  year, 
and 

"(B)  the  tax  so  attributable  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  Imposed  on  the  fund  for  purposes  of 
section  419(cX4XA)." 

(10)  AMxmniBBTS  to  tax  oh  obbxlatbd 
Busimas  nooiiB. — 

(A)  cnause  (1)  of  secUon  512(aX3XE)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "determined  under 
section  419A(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "determined  under  section  419A  (without 
regard  to  subsecUon  (f X6)  thereof)". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  511 

is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (11)  and  by 
redesignating  clauses  (111)  and  (iv)  as  clauses 
(11)  and  (ill),  respectively. 

(C)  Clause  (11)  of  secUon  512(aX3XE)  (as 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (B))  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "a  existing  reserve"  in 
subclause  (I)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  exisUng  reserve", 

(11)  by  striking  out  "reserve  or  post-reUre- 
ment  medical  or  life  insurance  beneflt"  in 
subclause  (II)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"reserve  for  post-retirement  medical  or  life 
insurance  beneflts",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "as  of  the  close  of  the 
last  plan  year  ending  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984" 
in  subclause  (ID  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(m  July  18. 1984". 

(D)  Clause  (ill)  of  secUon  513(aX3XE)  (as 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (B))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  shall 
not"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph shall  not". 

(II)  AMxmufxirTS  bblatb>  to  tax  oh  cbb- 
taih  pumsbd  wblpabb  bbbxpit  plars.— Sub- 
secUon (b)  of  section  4976  (defining  disquali- 
fied benefit)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  DiSQUALiPiBD  Bbhbptt.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a>— 

"(1)  IH  OBHBUL.— The  term  'disqualified 
benefit'  means— 

"(A)  any  post-retirement  medical  benefit 
or  life  insurance  benefit  provided  with  re- 
spect to  a  key  employee  if  a  separate  ac- 
count is  required  to  be  established  for  such 
employee  under  secUon  419A(d)  and  such 
payment  is  not  from  such  account. 

"(B)  any  post-retirement  medical  benefit 
or  life  insurance  benefit  provided  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual  in  whose  favor  dis- 
crimlnaUon  is  prohibited  unless  the  plan 
meets  the  reqtiirements  of  secUon  505(b) 
with  respect  to  such  benefit  (whether  or  not 
such  requirements  apply  to  such  plan),  and 

"(C)  any  portion  of  a  welfare  benefit  fund 
reverting  to  the  benefit  of  the  employer. 

"(2)  EZCBPnOH  POB  COLLBCnVB  BABOATHIHO 

PLAHS.— Paragraph  (IXB)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  employee  representaUves  and 
1  or  more  employers  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  agreonent  is  a  collecUve  bargain- 
ing agreement  and  that  the  benefits  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (IXB)  were  the  sub- 
ject of  good  faith  bargaining  between  such 
employee  representaUves  snd  such  employ- 
er or  employen. 

"(3)  EXCXPnOH  POB  NORDEDUCTIBLB  CORTBI- 

BonoHS.— Paragraph  (IXC)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  amount  attributable  to  a  contribu- 
Uon  to  the  fund  which  Is  not  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  419  for  the  taxable 
year  or  any  prior  taxable  year  (and  such 
contribution  shall  not  t>e  included  in  any 
carryover  under  secUon  419(d)). 

"(4)     EXCBPTIOH     POB     CXBTAIH     AMOUHTS 

CHABOBD  AOAiHST  BxisTiHC  BxsxBvx.— Sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  Of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  post-retirement  benefits 
charged  against  an  existing  reserve  for  post- 
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retlremeni  medical  or  life  taiMranoe  benefits 
(as  defined  In  section  BlKaXSXE))." 

(12)    CLiBIPICATIOH    or    IfflWUVB    BaTB.— 

Subaectloi  (e)  of  section  511  of  the  ttx 
Reform  A^  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(6)  AMMIIBHTB  BBIJ>T>  TO  TAX  OH  UHB>- 

made  ^  miaectlon  (b)  ataaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  wcallle  yean  ending  atter  Deoem- 
ber  31.  IMS.  For  purpossa  of  section  15  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  sudi 
amendmetits  shall  be  treated  as  a  ehange  in 
the  rate  •f  a  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of 
such  Code. 

"(7)  AMtHiniXRTS  BBLAIBD  TO  BXGXB  TAZBi 
OH    CBBTAtH    WBLPABB    BBBBPW    PLAHB.— The 

kts  made  by  suhaectlon  (c)  shall 
apply  to  pmeflts  provided  after  December 
31. 1985. 

(IS)  Ci-aricAi.  AMXHBsnarr.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  sectloni  Sll(e)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984  Is  attended  by  striking  out  "and  sec- 
Uon 514". 

(b)  Aic^mifEHTS  Rblato)  to  Sbctioh  512 
opthbAc^.- 

(1)  ClM^K  (U)  of  section  404(bX3XB)  (re- 
lating to  excepUons  for  ocstaln  benefits)  is 
amended  Iby  striking  out  "to  any  benefit" 
and  inaeriing  in  lieu  thcseof  "any  beneflt". 

(2)  SubtecUon  (b)  of  section  404  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Uhpuhbd"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Cbbtaiht,  and 

(B)  by 'striking  out  "unfunded"  in  the 
heading  ^f  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "certain". 

(C)  AMBnMBHTS  Rblatbb  TO  Sbctioh  613 
opthbAct-— 

(1)  Paragr^h  (1)  of  section  SOS(a)  (relat- 
ing to  oeiltain  requirements  must  be  met  in 
lizaUons  described  in  paragraph 
of  secUon  501(e))  is  amended  by 
;  "of  an  employer". 

(1)  of  section  505(b)  (relat- 
requirements)  is 
I  iby  striking  out  "as  provided  in 
I  (2)"  and  inaerttng  In  lieu  thereof 
!  provided  in  this  subsection". 
(B)  of  aectlon  505(bXl) 
[  by  striking  out  "highly  oompen- 
en|ployees"   and   inserting   in   Ueu 
thereof  "llghly  compensated  individuals". 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  505(a)  (relat- 
ing to  exception  toe  ooUecUve  bargaining 
■)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foQowa: 

"(2)  BX^BFTIOH  POB  OOUBCnVB  BABOAIHIHa 

L— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  oi^aniatlon  irtildi  is  part  of  aidan 
maftitalndd  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tweoi  eosployee  representatives  and  1  or 
more  employers  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  agrfement  is  a  wrflecUve  bargaining 
agreemeot  and  that  sudi  plan  was  the  sub- 
ject of  gdod  faith  bargataiing  between  such 
employeel  representaUvea  and  such  employ- 
er or  employers." 

sac    lit.    iuiENDMDnB    ULARD   TO    PDOION 
\   PLAN  PBOVmONa 

(a)  Aan^HiniBHTS  Rblatb>  to  Sbctioh  521 
OP  thb  A(^.— 

(1)  CLAflPICATIOH  THAT  OmBIBUTIOH  PBOII 
IBUlVlOUiip.  BBIIBUIBHI   AOOOUHTS  OB  AHHO- 
r  BBOIH  AT  TOM.— 

ph  (6)  of  section  408(a)  (defln- 

i  retirement  account)  is  amend- 

:  out  "(relating  to  required  dia- 

|)"  and  inserttiw  in  lieu  thereof 

regard  to  subparagraph  (CXii) 

i  the  incidental  death  benefit  re- 

I  of  secUon  401(a)". 

ph  (3)  of  secUon  406(b)  (defin- 
ing individual  retirement  annuity)  is  amend- 


ed by  striking  out  "(relating  to  required  dis- 
trfbutkma)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(wttbout  regard  to  sabparagraph  (CXU) 
thereof)  and  the  incidental  death  benefit  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a)". 

(2)  BZBMPTIOH  OP  PBB-ISSS  AOCDMDLATIOHS 
PBHALTT     OH 


(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  72(mX5) 
(rdating  to  penalties  applicable  to  certain 
amounts  received  by  5-peroent  owners)  is 

at-tKnAmA  to  rCSd  BS  f (dIOWS: 

"(A)  This  subparagraph  shaU  apply— 

"(1)  to  aaaounts  which- 

"(I)  are  received  from  a  qualified  trust  de- 
scribed In  section  401(a)  or  under  a  plan  de- 
aerfbed  In  section  403(a).  and 

"(II)  are  received  by  a  5-percent  owner 
before  such  owner  attains  the  sge  of  59H 
yeara,  for  any  reason  other  than  audi  ownn- 
h*«™"«"g  disabled  (within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (7)  of  this  section),  and 

"(tt)  to  amounts  which  are  received  from  a 
qualified  trust  described  in  section  401(a)  or 
under  a  plan  described  in  section  403(a)  at 
any  Ume  by  a  5-peroent  owner,  or  by  the 
successor  of  such  owner,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  amounts  are  determined 
(under  regulations  preacrfbed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) to  exceed  the  benefits  provided  for 
such  individual  under  the  plan  f  wmula. 
Clause  (I)  shaU  not  apply  to  any  amount  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  in  his  capacity  as  a 
policyholder  of  an  annuity,  endowment,  or 
life  insurance  contract  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  dividend  or  similsr  distribution 
and  daose  (i)  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  at- 
tributable to  oontribuUons  paid  bef<»e  Jan- 
uary 1. 1985." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  72(mX5) 
is  ""*"<*««<  to  read  as  f oUowx: 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  '5-percent  owner"  means  any  individual 
who,  at  any  Ume  during  the  5  plan  yean 
preceding  the  plan  year  in  which  the 
amount  la  received,  is  a  5-percent  owner  (as 
defined  in  section  416(iXlXB)." 

(C)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  72(m)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "owhbi-biiplot- 
^a,"  in  the  paragraph  heading  and  inserUng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "S-^iercent  owners". 

(S)  BXTBHSIOH  op  DISTBIBUn<»  BBQUIBB- 
KBHTB  TO  SBCTIOH  403  (b>  AHHUimS. — 

(A)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  secUon  403  (relating 
to  taxabOlty  of  benefldary  under  annuity 
purchased  by  secUon  501(cX3)  organlsaUcMi 
or  public  school)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"(10)  DUTBIBDTIOH  BBQUIBBICBHTS.- Under 

regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  this 
subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  any  annuity 
contract  (or  to  any  custodial  account  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (7)  or  retirement 
Inoome  account  described  in  paragraph  (9)) 
unless  requirements  similar  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  401(aX9)  are  met  (and  re- 
quirements similar  to  the  incidental  death 
beneflt  requiremraits  of  secUrai  401(a)  are 
met)  with  respect  to  such  annuity  contract 
(or  custodial  account  or  retirement  inoome 
account)." 

(B)  Paragraph  (7)  of  secUon  403(b)  is 
■immuh  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

(C)  The  amradments  made  by  this  para- 
graph shaU  apply  to  contrlbuU<His  made 
after  the  date  of  the  enactmmt  of  this  Act 
in  taxable  yean  ending  after  such  date. 

(4)  Clabipicatioh  op  bbooibbb  saonmiHO 


(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  secUon  401(aX9) 
(defining  required  beginning  date)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 


"Clause  (U)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  an 
employee  who  is  a  5-peroent  owner  (aa  de- 
fined in  aeetlan  416(iXlXB»  at  any  tlBse 
during  the  5  plan  yean  preceding  the  plan 
year  ending  in  the  ralmdar  year  in  whldi 
the  employee  attains  age  70W." 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  400  (relattiw 
to  employer  securities  mnat  stay  In  the 
plan)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f cdlowing  new  sentencr 

"This  subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  any  dia- 
trfbutlan  required  under  section  401(aX9)." 


(A)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  403(a)  (relat- 
ing to  ndlover  amounts)  is  "«'*~«*»'  }aj 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(O)  RWUIBBB  mSTBiBUlUlHa  HOT  wtmtrrmmm 
POB     BOiXOV^     wmmA-rtnmr  _«iitni^y^nrnp|| 

(A)  ShaU  not  apidy  to  any  distribntion  to 
the  extent  sudi  distilbutlan  is  required 
under  section  401(aX9)." 

(BXI)  Subpacsgrairti  (B)  of  section 
40S(aX4)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(F)"  and  hMorting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  IQr. 

(U)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  40S(b)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagrairti: 

"(D)  RaquiBBD  MaraiauTMiHa  hot  ■«»«™'» 
POB  bollovbb  tbbaxmbr.— Subparagraph 
(A)  ShaU  not  apply  to  any  dlatrfbuUon  to 
the  extent  such  distribution  is  required 
under  pangraidi  (10)." 

(C)  Paragraph  (S)  of  section  408(d)  (relat- 
ing to  rtdlover  contributions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f idlowing  new 
sulvaragraph: 

"(E)  DonsL  or  aouovBB  Ttmnman  worn. 
BBiiuiBis  pfBTBiBuiuisw. — ThIs  Subpara- 
graph shaU  not  apply  to  any  amotmt  to  the 
extent  such  amount  is  required  to  be  distiib- 
uted  under  subsection  (aX6)  or  (bXS)." 

(6)  THB/IIMIPI  op  DBnUBOnOBB  I 
OHDaa    UH'IMHIM 

Paragraidi  (9)  of  section  401(a)  (rdating  to 
required  distrfbuUons)  is  "»*"*■««  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f (diowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(O)  TaBATMBHT  OP  UWIMBUI  BBAin  BBI- 

BPiT  Di8iBiBUTi<Mn.— For  purposcs  of  this 
UUe,  any  distribution  required  under  the  in- 
cidental death  beneflt  requirements  of  this 
subaectkm  shaU  be  treated  as  a  distribution 
required  under  this  paragraph." 

(7)  COBPOBIinW  AMBHBSIBRS  TO  BBRIOSI 
4ST4.— 

(A)  Subaecttan  (a)  of  sefctlon  4974  (relating 
to  excise  tax  on  certain  awiminlattnns  in  in- 
dividual retirement  armnnts  or  annutttea)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sectlan  40Ka)  (6) 
or  (7).  at  406(b)  (3)  or  (4r  and  inaerttng  tai 
Ueu  thereof  "section  406(aX6)  or  406(bXS)~. 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  406(a)  (6) 
or  (7)  or  408(b)  (3)  or  (4)"  and  insetting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  406(aX6)  or  406(bX3)". 

(b)  AnBHiniaHTS  Rblaibd  to  Sbctioh  532 
optbbAct.— 

(1)  Clause  (V)  of  section  403(aX5XE)  (de- 
fining partial  distrfbutlon)  is  smended  by 
striking  out  "of  any  portion  or'  and  inaert- 
Ing  in  Ueu  thereof  "of  aU  or  any  portion  erf". 

(2)  Clause  (1)  of  section  402(aX6XD)  (re- 
lating to  spedal  rutea  for  partial  distribu- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f (rilowlng  new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  subclause  (I),  the  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  employee  shaU  not  in- 
clude any  accumulated  deductible  emidoyee 
contributions  (within  the  meaning  of 
Uon  72(oX5))." 


<r794 
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"(g)  TsxATiaaT  or  8BF-Eiiniom>  Iirei- 
TiBOAU.— Far  puipoan  of  ttito  aectlon. 
exeept  aa  otbenrtoe  provided  In  aubpara' 
giaph  (A)  of  aohaectton  (eX4).  the  term  'em- 
ployee' IneludeB  a  aelf-employed  individual 
(aa  defined  In  aeetkm  401(cXlXB))  and  the 
employer  of  sucli  individual  aball  be  the 
penon  treated  aa  hto  employer  under  aeo- 
tkn401(eX4)." 

(B)  Panctaph  (4)  of  aectton  40a(e)  to 
«iM«Mi«.i  by  atilklnc  out  aubparagrapb  (P). 

(4)  Paracraph  (7)  of  aectlon  40a(a)  (relat- 
ing to  rollover  wbere  VMNiae  received  diatrl- 
butiona  after  death  of  employee)  to  amend- 
ed by  atrlklng  out  "the  apouae  were  the  em- 
ployee" and  iiMcrting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
■pouae  were  the  employee:  except  that  a 
tniat  or  plan  deacrlherl  in  aubelauae  (HI)  or 
(IV)  of  paragraph  (SXBXiv)  ahaU  not  be 
treated  aa  an  ellglUe  retirement  plan  with 
reapect  to  aoeh  dtotrlbutlon." 

(5)  ClauK  (U)  of  aectlon  40a(aXSXD)  to 
■iMiHaH  by  striUng  out  "a  plan  deacrlbed 
in  Bubdawe  (IV)  or  (V)"  and  tawertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  truat  or  plan  deacrlbed  In 
aubelauae  (UI)  or  (IV)". 

«)  Oauae  (1)  of  aectlon  402(aXSXP)  to 
■■wawitorf  by  atrlklng  out  "a  tranafer  de- 
acrlbed m  aubparagrai^  (A)"  and  InaerUng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "a  tranafer  reaulting  in  any 
portion  of  a  dtotributlan  being  excluded 
from  groaa  income  under  lubparagraph 
(A)". 

(7)  Paragraph  (30)  of  aectlon  401(a)  to 
mtfTwft^  by  atrlklng  out  "qualifying  roll- 
over dtotrlbutlon  (determined  aa  if  aectlon 
403(aXSXDXi)  did  not  contain  aubelauae 
(11)  thereof)  deacrlbed  in  aection 
403(aX5XAXl)  or  40«(aX4XAXl)"  and  inaert- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  "qualified  total  dtotribu- 
tlan dnerillifil  in  aectlon  403(aX5XEXlXI)". 

(8)  Subaertlon  (e)  of  aectlon  533  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  to  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  "the  date  of  the  amendment" 
and  inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  of 
the  enactment". 

(0)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  403(bX8) 
to  -"'•~«*H  by  atrlklng  out  "(FKl)"  and  in- 
aerttng in  Ueu  thereof  "and  (FKl) ". 

(C)   Am— ■»«■■>«  RSLATBD  TO  SaCTIOIl  533 

or  TBB  Act.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectlon  73(eX7) 
(relating  to  plana  aubatantially  aU  the  con- 
tributlaiia  of  which  are  employee  contrlbu- 
tlona)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "any  trust  or  contract" 
and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "any  plan  or 
contract", 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "85  percent  of  and  In- 
aerttaig  in  Ueu  thereof  "85  percent  or  more 
oT',  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
loiring  new  aentenoe: 

"For  puipaaea  of  clauae  (U).  deductible  em- 
ployee oontrlbutlona  (aa  defined  in  subaec- 
tlon  (OX5XA))  ahaU  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  aectlon  73(qX3) 
(relating  to  5-peroent  penalty  for  premature 
dtotrlbattona  tram  annuity  contracts)  to 
amended  by  atrlklng  out  "subaectlon 
(eX5XD)"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  ">ub- 
aeetlon  (eXSXD)  (determined  without 
reaard  to  aubaactkm  (eX7))". 

(3)  Subaectlon  (f)  of  aectlon  73  to  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "subaectlon  (dXl)"  and 
Inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "subaectlons  (dXl) 
and  (eX7)".  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "subaectkm  (eXlXB)" 
and  Inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "aubaectlon 
(eX«)".  I 


(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "3  years)"  in  aubpara- 
graph  (B)  and  inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "3 
yeara)  and  subsection  (eX7)  (reUting  to 
plana  where  substantially  all  oontrlbutlona 
are  employee  oontrlbutlona)",  and 

(B)  by  atrlkliw  out  "aubaectlon  (eXlXB)" 
In  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsection  (eXO)". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  403  to  amend- 
ed by  atrlklng  out  "aectlon  73(eXl)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  73(0X5)". 

(d)  AMBnamrrs  Rbatd  to  Sacnoa  534 
ornnAcr.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  416(1X1) 
(defining  key  employee)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  (rilowtng  new 
amtence:  "Such  term  shaU  not  include  any 
officer  or  employee  of  an  entity  referred  to 
in  section  414(d)  (relating  to  governmental 
plans).". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  aectlon  418(gX4) 
(relating  to  benefits  not  taken  into  account 
If  employee  not  employed  for  last  5  yeara)  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Bbbtrs  itot  takxii  imo  aoooort  if 
ofFioT^  SOT  myLOTXD  won  last  s  TiAaa.— 
If  sny  individual  haa  not  performed  services 
for  the  employer  maintaining  the  plan  at 
any  time  during  the  5-year  period  ending  on 
the  determination  date,  any  accrued  benefit 
for  such  individual  (and  the  account  of  such 
individual)  ahaO  not  be  taken  into  account" 

(e)  Anawuitaws  RiLAnD  to  Sicnoii  535 
or  TBB  Act.— 

(IXA)  Subaectlon  (c)  of  section  3039  (re- 
lating to  exception  of  certain  anniUty  inter- 
ests created  by  community  property  laws)  to 
hereby  repealed. 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shaU  apply  to  estatea  of  decedenU 
dying  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thtoAct 

(3XA)  Section  3517  (relating  to  certain  an- 
nultlea  under  qualified  plana)  to  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  aecUona  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  13  to  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  3517. 

(C)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thto  para- 
graph ShaU  apply  to  tranaf era  aft«r  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(f )  AmranBrr  IUlatbd  to  SacnoH  536  or 
THB  Act.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section  530(d)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (6)"  and  inaerting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (7)". 

(g)  AnxNSMKirrs  Rklatxb  to  Sbctioii  537 
or  THB  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aection  401(k)  (relat- 
ing to  application  of  participation  and  dto- 
crimination  standards)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  eaah  or  deferred  arrangement  shaU 
be  treated  aa  meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (aX4)  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions if  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(AXU)  are  met." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  401(kX3) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  the  laat  aentence 
and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowinr 
"If  an  employee  to  a  participant  under  3  or 
more  caah  or  deferred  arrangements  of  the 
employer,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
deferral  percentage  with  reapect  to  such  em- 
ployee, aU  such  caah  or  deferred  arrange- 
menta  ahaU  be  treated  aa  I  cash  or  deferred 
arrangement." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aecUon  401(kX3) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "are  nonforfeit- 
able" and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "to  non- 
forfeitable". 


(h) 
or  THB  Act.— 

(1)  Subaectlon  (h)  of  aectlon  401  (relating 
to  medical,  etc.,  beneflU  for  retired  employ- 
eea  and  their  spouses  and  dependenU)  to 

(A)  by  striking  out  "5-percent  owner"  each 
place  It  appears  in  paragraph  (6)  and  inaert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "key  employee",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f (dlowlnr 
"For  ptupoaea  of  paragraph  (6),  the  term 
'key  employee'  meana  any  employee,  who  at 
any  time  during  the  plan  year  or  any  pre- 
ceding plan  year  during  which  contributions 
were  made  on  behalf  of  such  employee,  to  or 
was  a  key  employee  as  defined  In  section 
416(1)." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  415(1)  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  certain  medical  benefita) 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aentence:  "Subparagraph  (B) 
of  subsection  (cXl)  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
amount  treated  as  an  annual  addition  under 
the  preceding  sentence." 

(3)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  415  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "a  defined  benefit  plan" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "a  pension  or  aimulty  plan". 

SBC  IH.  AMKNDIIBNTB  ULAIB)  TO  PBOHS  BBN- 

imppoviaioMa 

(a)  AuBBOMBBTa  TO  Sbctioii  133.— 

(1)  Clauae  (U)  of  section  133(fX3XB)  (de- 
fining depmdent  children)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "are  deceaaed"  and  inaerttng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "are  deceased  and  who  has  not 
attained  age  35". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  133(cX3) 
(defining  employee  discount)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "are  provided  to  the  employee 
by  the  employer"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "are  provided  by  the  employer  to  an 
employee  for  use  by  such  employee". 

(3)  Subaectlon  (1)  of  section  133  (relating 
to  customers  not  to  include  employeee)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(CX3XB)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
secUon  (cX3)". 

(b)  AnxBDicBirrs  to  Sbctiom  135.— 

(1)  CLABinCATIOB  Or  SBBBriTa  WHICH  HAT 

ax  raoviBBD  uhdbb  catbibbia  rLAiia.— 

(A)  Subaectlons  (c)  and  (dXlXB)  of  aec- 
tlon 135  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"statutory  nontaxable  beneflU"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"qualified  beneflte". 

(B)  Subaectlon  (f )  of  section  135  to  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(f)  QuAuriBD  BBBxma  Dbtiird.— For 
puipoaea  of  thto  aection.  the  term  'qualified 
benefit'  means  any  benefit  which,  with  the 
application  of  subsection  (a),  to  not  includ- 
ible in  the  groas  income  of  the  employee  by 
reaaon  of  an  ezpreas  provision  of  thto  chap- 
ter (Other  than  aectlon  117. 134, 137,  or  133). 
Such  term  Indudea  any  group  term  life  in- 
surance which  to  Includible  in  gross  Income 
only  becauae  It  exceeds  the  dollar  limitation 
of  aectlon  79  and  such  term  Includes  any 
other  benefit  permitted  under  regulationa." 

(3)  TBAminoMAL  BOUt.— Paragraph  (5)  of 
section  531(b)  of  the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of 
1984  (relttUng  to  exception  for  certain  cafe- 
teria plans  and  benefits)  to  amfmded  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  CoLLBcnvB  aABOAnmra  AnsiaMawis.- 
In  the  caae  of  any  cafeteria  plan  in  exist- 
ence on  February  10.  1984.  and  maintained 
pursuant  to  1  or  more  collective  bargaining 
•greementa  between  employee  repreaenta- 
tivea  and  1  or  more  employers,  the  date  on 
which  the  last  of  such  ooUective  bargaining 


agreementa;  terminates  (detennlned  without 
regard  to  ^ly  extenalan  thereof  agreed  to 
after  J^ily  i»,  1984)  ahaU  be  sabsatuted  for 
'January  ij  1985'  in  subpaiacraph  (A)  and 
for  -July  1,1^1985'  in  aubpaiacraph  (B>.  For 
the  piwwilliig  sentence,  any 
at  made  panaant  to  A  ooQeo- 
agreemeot  rdating  to  the 
I  ammds  the  plan  solely  to  oan- 
requlrement  added  by  thto  aee- 
tlm  (or  any  requirement  in  the  regulations 
under  seetibn  135  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19d4  proposed  on  May  8, 1984)  Bhall 
not  be  treated  aa  a  termination  of  such  col- 
lective baniunlng  agreemeDt." 

I  ixMUUBonom  ob 

k— Paragraph  (5) 

11(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

[  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 

;  new  subparagraph: 

BOLB    WiUBB  UUM IBIBUTIUHS 

BD.— For  pur- 
(A)  and  (B).  a  plan 
ShaU  not  b4  treated  as  not  oontinulng  to  faO 
to  sattaf  y  t|ie  rulea  referred  to  in  audi  sub- 
paragraphs with  reapect  to  any  benefit  pro- 
vided in  th^  form  of  a  flexible  spending  ar- 
rangement pnerely  becauae  eontrtbutlons  or 
reimbursements  (or  both)  with  respect  to 
such  plan  were  su^ended  before  January  1, 
1985."         I 

(c)  AmjiiMBitTS  TO  SBCTi(m  4977.— 

(1)  Para|Taph  (3)  of  aectkm  4977(c)  to 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(3)  at  Hi  times  on  or  after  January  1. 
1984,  and  before  the  doae  of  the  ralmrtar 
year  involved,  subetantlally  aU  of  the  em- 
ployeee of  the  employer  were  entitled  to  em- 
ployee discounts  aa  goods  or  servloes  provid- 
ed by  the  employer  In  1  line  vl  buatneaa,". 

(3)  Secti<^  4977  (relating  to  tax  on  certain 
fringe  benefits  provided  by  an  employer)  to 
amended  bir  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowIng  n^  subsection: 

"(f)  SacitoB  To  Atflt  Oblt  to  Emflot- 
MBirr  WiTHni  tbb  Ubrbb  StATBS.— Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations,  thto 
sectkm  shsll  apply  (mly  with  reapect  to  em- 
ployment Within  the  United  Statea." 

(d)  TBBAiMBNT  Or  IteBBOBB  COBGBSSIOII 

Sbbvus  roB  CBBTAm  itimiis  Ooftlon  559 
of  the  'nd  Reform  Act  of  1984  to  amended 
by  adding  pL  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection: 

"(e)  Ita^HOHB  Sbbvicb  pob  Pbb-Ditbbii- 
TDBB  RBmVBB.— In  the  caae  of  an  employee 
who,  by  r^aon  of  retirement  or  dtaaUUty, 
separated  before  January  1.  1984,  from  the 
servioe  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modified 
f inal  Judgaient— 

"(1)  idlintltiea  subject  to  the  modified 
final  Judgi^ent  shaU  be  treated  aa  a  atngte 
employer  ii  the  same  Une  of  buatneaa  for 
purpooea  ot  determining  whether  telephone 
servioe  prorided  to  the  emidoyee  to  a  no-ad- 
diUonal-ooA  service  as  defined  in  seetton  133 
of  the  IntehuJ  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  and 

"(3)  payiiient  by  an  entity  aubjeet  to  the 
modified  fmal  Judgment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
ooat  of  locpl  telephone  aervloe  provided  to 
by  a  peraon  other  than  an 
to  the  modified  final  Judg- 
rebate  of  the  amount  paid 
oyee  for  the  service  and  pay- 
peraon  iwovldlng  the  aervloe) 
as  tdephone  servioe  pravld- 
yee  by  such  single  employer 
of  determining  wliether  the 
service  to  a  mvartdltlnnal-cost 
servioe  as  defined  in  seetton  133  of  the  In- 
ternal Revfnue  Code  of  1964. 
For  purpo^  of  thto  subsection,  the  term 
'employee' ;  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  lS3(f )  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964." 


IM.  AmNDUNn  BBLAISD  TO  BimOTBB 
noes  OWNBSmP  PLANB. 

(a)  AmBiMBBia  Rblatbb  to  Sbctioh 
641.- 

(1)  Section  1043(a)  (relating  to  nonrecog- 
nttlon  of  gain)  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"gain  (if  any)  on  such  sale"  and  insnting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "gain  (If  any)  on  such  sale 
which  would  be  recognixed  as  l(mg-teim  cap- 
ital gain". 

(3)  Section  1043(bX3)  (relating  to  require- 
ment that  employeea  must  own  30  percent 
of  stock  after  sale)  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "Vbtt  employer  securities  (within  the 
meaning  of  aection  400(1))"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "all  stock  (other  than  prefmed 
stock  described  in  aecUon  1504(aX4))  of  the 
oorporattm  which  issued  the  qualified  secu- 
rities". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  1043(b)  (relat- 
ing to  requirement  that  plan  be  maintained 
ttx  benefit  of  employees)  to  amended  to  read 
asfoDowa: 

"(3)  Plab  MAiBTAiim)  roa  bbbsfit  or  bm- 
rLOTXBB.- No  portion  of  the  assets  of  the 
plan  or  cooperative  attributable  to  qualified 
aecuritlea  with  respect  to  whl^  an  election 
under  subsection  (aXl)  was  made  may 
accrue  directly  or  indirectly  under  such 
Idan,  or  may  be  allocated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  such  cooperative,  for  the  boieflt 
of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer, 

"(B)  any  person  who  bears  a  rdationship 
to  the  taxpayer  deacrlbed  in  section  367(b), 
or 

"(C)  any  other  peraon  who  owns  (after  ap- 
pUcation  of  section  318(a))  more  than  35 
percent  (by  value)  of— 

"(1)  any  class  of  stock  of  the  corporation 
which  lasued  such  qualified  securitia,  or 

"(U)  the  total  value  of  the  stoA  of  any 
other  corporation  which  to  a  member  of  the 
same  controUed  group  of  owporattmis 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  409(1X4))  as 
such  corporation. 

All  plana  which  are  treated  as  1  plan  under 
section  401(aX4)  or  410  shall  be  treated  as  1 
plan  for  purpoaee  of  thto  paragraph." 

(4)  Section  1043(cXl)  (defining  qualified 
securities)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "securities"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

"BtO*". 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
redeeignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(5)  Paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  1043(c)  (defln- 
Ing  quallfled  rmilacement  property)  to 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(4)  QUALiriBD  BBFLACmXirr  FROFXBTT.— 

"(A)  IB  (^HBBAL.— The  term  'qualified  re- 
placement  property'  means  any  security 
Issued  by  a  domestic  operating  corporation 
whlch- 

"(1)  did  not.  for  the  taxable  year  preceding 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  security  was 
pnrrhasfd.  have  passive  investment  income 
(aa  defined  in  section  1363(dX3XD))  in 
fvfras  of  36  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
sudi  corporation  for  such  preceding  taxable 
year,  and 

"(U)  to  not  the  coiporati(m  whidi  issued 
the  qualified  sectirities  which  such  security 
to  replacing. 

"(B)    QPBATIBO    COBTOBATIOH.- For    PUT- 

poses  of  thto  paragraph,  the  term  'operating 
corporation'  means  a  coiporaticm  substan- 
tially aU  the  asseU  of  which  were,  at  the 
time  the  aecurity  was  purchased,  used  in  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  businesa. 

"(C)  COBTBOLUHG  AMD  COBTBOLLBD  OOBPO- 
BATIOBB  TBBATBD  AS  1  OMWORATIOM.— 


"(1)  IB  OBBBSAi  —For  purpooes  of  applying 
thto  paragraph,  if — 

"(I)  the  corporation  iasuing  the  security 
owns  stbA  reprffnttng  oaotnd  of  1  or 
more  other  corporations, 

"(II)  1  or  more  other  corporations  own 
stock  representing  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion issuing  the  security,  or 

"(in)  both. 

then  aU  such  corporations  shaU  be  treated 
as  1  corporation. 

"(U)  CoBTBCH — ^For  purpoaes  of  (dauae  (1), 
the  term  'oontrol'  has  the  «««**"«»«g  given 
such  tarn  by  section  304(c). 

"'(D)  Sbcdxitt  Bsrmsp.— Fw  purposes  of 
thto  paragraph,  the  term  'security'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
16S(gX3).  except  that  such  term  shaU  not 
Include  any  aeoutty  lasued  by  a  government 
or  political  subdtvtoion  thereof." 

(6XA)  Sectioa  1043(c)  (relating  to  defini- 
tions and  special  rules)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowtng  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  SaCTIOB  BOT  TO  AFPLT  TO  OAOI  OT  C 

coBFOBATioB.— Subaectlon  (a)  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  gain  on  the  sale  of  any  quaU- 
fied  aecuritiea  whkdi  to  inrtiidiblf  in  the 
gross  income  of  any  C  oorpoaation." 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  ShaU  apply  to  aalea  after  March 
38, 1985.  except  that  such  amendment  shaU 
not  apply  to  aalea  made  btfore  July  1, 1986, 
if  made  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  in 
effect  on  March  38.  1985.  and  at  aU  timea 
thoeafter. 

(7)  Section  1043(d)  (rdating  to  basto  of 
qualified  replacement  property)  to  "»*™«*^ 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  fluah  aentenoe: 

"Any  reduction  In  basto  under  Uito  subsec- 
tion ShaU  not  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poaea  of  aection  1378(aX3XAXU)  (relating  to 
definition  of  market  diaoount)." 

(8XA)  Section  1043  to  amended  by  redeeig- 
nating subsection  (e)  aa  aubaectlon  (f )  and 
by  insotlng  after  subsection  (d)  the  foUow- 
ing new  subsectttm: 

"(e)  Rbcaptobb  or  Gaib  <»  DmroamoB 
or  QUALiriBD  Rbtlacbmbht  Pbofbkt.- 

"(1)  IB  BBHOAi.,- If  a  taxpayer  illipoaes  of 
any  qualified  replacement  property,  then, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  thto 
Utle,  gain  (if  any)  ahaU  be  recogniaed  to  the 
extent  of  the  gain  which  was  not  recogniaed 
under  subsection  (a)  by  reaaon  of  the  acqui- 
sition by  such  tajQayer  of  such  qualified  re- 
placement property. 

"(3)  SraciAL  auix  roa  ooBFOBATioBa  oob- 

TBCHXBD  BT  THB  TAZTATBL— If — 

"(A)  a  corporation  issuing  quallfled  re- 
placement property  disposes  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  Its  aasets  other  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  Its  trade  or  busineaa,  and 

"(B)  any  taxpayer  owning  stock  represent- 
ing control  (within  the  meaning  of  aection 
304(c))  of  such  corporation  at  the  time  of 
such  dtoposttion  holds  any  quallfled  replace- 
ment property  of  such  ooiporatian  at  audi 
time, 

then  the  taxpayer  shaU  be  treated  as  having 
rtispoeed  of  such  qualified  replacement 
property  at  such  time." 

(B)  llie  amendmoit  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shaU  apply  to  dispoaitions  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(9)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  1043(c)  (relat- 
ing to  aecuritiea  acquired  by  underwriter)  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "acquisition"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ""sale". 
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(B)  Xif  inaniliic  "to  an  emptoyee  atock 
ownetablp  plan  or  »ng«*««»  worker-owned  oo- 
openttve"  before  "In",  and 

(C)  by  atilklnc  out  "AOOunsD"  In  the 
beadinc  thereof  and  inaertlnc  In  lieu  there- 
of "aoLo".  ■ 

(10)  The  beadlnc  (or  aecUon  1042  is 
^— ^iT'H^H  by  Inaertlnc  "BMPLOYEE"  before 

"sroai". 

(11)  The  table  of  aectlona  (or  part  m  of 
aubitepter  O  of  chapter  1  la  amended  by 
■triklnc  out  the  Item  relaUng  to  aectlon 
lOO  and  Inaertlnc  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  Item: 

"Sec.  104X  Salea  of  atock  to  employee  stock 
ownership  plana  or  certain  co- 
opoatlvea." 

(b)  AmmiiBRB  Rblatd  to  Sacnoii 
S42.- 

(1)  Paracraph  (S)  of  secUon  T2(e)  Is 
"»—««««««  by  addinc  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
crapb  (D>  the  foDowlnc  new  flush  sentence: 
"Clause  (1)  ahall  not  apply  to  any  dividend 
dMcribed  In  aectlon  M4(k)  which  la  received 
by  a  partictpant." 

(3)  Paracraph  (1)  of  section  404(k)  (relat- 
Inc  to  dividends  paid  deduction)  Is  amended 
by  tnaerttnc  ".  and  allocated  to  a  partici- 
pant's account."  before  "on  the  record 
date". 

(3)  Section  404(k)  la  amended— 

(A)  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc  new  flush  sentence: 

"Any  deduction  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  allowed  In  the  taxable  year  of  the  corpo- 
ration In  which  the  dhrldend  is  paid  or  dls- 
trfbutad  to  the  participant  under  paracraph 
(3).".  and 

(B)  by  strlklnc  out  "durtnc  the  taxable 
year"  In  the  matter  precedlnc  paracraph 
(1). 

(4)  Sectton  404(k).  as  amoided  by  para- 
craph (8).  la  amwMliwI  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  sentence:  "A  plan 
to  which  thla  subsection  apidtes  shaU  not  be 
treated  as  violattnc  the  requlrementa  of  aec- 
tlon 401. 400.  or  4»T5(eX7)  merely  by  reaaon 
of  any  diatrlbution  described  in  paracraph 
(3)." 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  paracraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  shaU  apply  to  dividends  paid 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
in  teTable  yean  endbac  a(ter  such  date. 

(e)  AmnaaaTa  RauTiD  to  Sacnoa 
B43.- 

(1)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  aectlon  391(eMl) 
(deflninc  financial  institution  preference 
Item)  ia  amended  by  addliw  at  the  eiMl 
thereof  the  f oOowlnc  new  dauae: 

"(tv)  SncuL  Kuua  roa  osusatiovs  to 
WBica  ncmm  iss  Appuaa.— In  the  caae  of 
an  obUcatian  to  which  aectlon  133  applies— 

"(I)  Intereat  on  auch  obHcationa  ahall  not 
be  treated  aa  exempt  from  taxes  for  pur- 
poses of  this  sobparacrsph.  and 

"(O)  such  obUcatlon  shaO  not  be  taken 
into  account  under  clause  (ll)(n)." 

(3)  Section  133  (relattnc  to  exemption  (or 
intaraat  oo  certain  loans  used  to  acquire  em- 
ployer securities)  Is  amended  by  addinc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  suboec- 


"(d)  AFPUCATioa  Wtth  Sacnoa  483  Aaa 
OannuL  lasua  Dnoouar  Rulh.- In  apply- 
Inc  aectlon  433  and  subpart  A  of  part  V  of 
aubehaptcr  P  to  any  obllcation  to  which 
thla  aectlon  appUea.  appropriate  adjuat- 
ments  shall  be  made  to  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral rate  to  take  Into  account  the  exclusion 
under  subsection  (a)." 

(d)  AMaauauara  Rblatbb  to  Sacnoa 
544.- 


(1)  Section  2310(a)  (relatlnc  to  liability  for 
payment  of  estate  tax  In  case  of  transfer  of 
employer  aecuritlea  to  an  BBOP  or  worker 
cooperative)  la  amended  by  atriUnc  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paracraph  (1).  by  redes- 
tcnathic  paracraph  (2)  as  paracraph  (3). 
and  by  Inaertlnc  after  paracraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(3)  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent may  (without  recard  to  thla  aectlon) 
make  an  election  under  aectlon  6180  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  3001  which  Is  attributable  to  em- 
ployer securities,  and". 

(3)  Section  3310(c)  (relatlnc  to  installment 
payments)  Is  «w«t«toH  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(3)  Spbcial  BULsa  roa  tfPUCAnoa  or  sac- 
noa siss<c>.— In  the  case  of  any  transfer  of 
employer  securities  to  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  or  ellclble  worker-owner  co- 
operative to  which  this  section  appUea— 

"(A)  TaAaaPB  bobs  aor  TBioeia  aocblbu- 
noa.— Such  tranafer  ahaU  not  be  treated  aa 
a  dlaposition  or  withdrawal  to  which  aectlon 
8188(c)  appUea. 

"(B)  SBTAXATB  ATPUCATIOa  TO  B8TATB  AaB 

njui  xarBBBSTB.— Section  8168(c)  ahaU  be 
applied  separately  to  the  interests  held 
after  such  transfer  by  the  estate  and  such 
plan  or  cooperative. 

"(C)    RnUIBBD    DISTBIBUTIOa    HOT    TAKXa 

□rro  ACCODwr.— In  the  caae  of  any  distribu- 
tion of  such  securities  by  such  plan  which  Is 
described  In  aecUon  4978(dXl>— 

"(1)  auch  diatributi<m  shaU  not  be  treated 
aa  a  diapoaitlon  or  withdrawal  for  purpoaes 
of  aectlon  8188(c).  and 

"(U)  auch  securities  shaU  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  applyinc  section  6168(c)  to  any 
subsequont  disposition  or  wlthdrawaL" 

(3)  Section  3310(c)  (relatlnc  to  deflnl- 
tlons)  is  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(5)  Tax  imposxs  bt  sacnoa  sooi.— The 
term  'tax  imposed  by  sectton  2001'  Includes 
any  Interest,  penalty,  addition  to  tax,  or  ad- 
ditional amount  relatlnc  to  any  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3001." 

(4)  Section  2210(cXl)  is  amended  by  in- 
sertlnc  "or  any  authorised  officer  of  before 
"the  cooperative"  In  the  matter  (oUowinc 
subparacraph  (B). 

(5)  Section  221<Xd)  (relatlnc  to  cuarantee 
of  payments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  insertlnc  "and  any  ellclble  worker- 
owned  cooperative"  before  "shaU  cuaran- 
tee" bi  the  matter  foUowlnc  paracraph  (2). 

(B)  by  strlklnc  out  "such  plan"  and  insert- 
inc  In  lieu  thereof  "such  plan  or  coopera- 
tive, respectively,",  and 

(C)  by  strlklnc  out  ",  indudlnc  any  Inter- 
est payable  under  section  8801  which  is  at- 
tributable to  such  amount". 

(8)  Section  2210(cX3)  is  amended  by  strlk- 
lnc out  "section  1041(bX3)"  and  inaertlnc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  1043(bX3)". 

(e)  AMaaumars  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa 
S48.- 

(1)  Section  49T8(aXl)  (relatlnc  to  tax  on 
disposition  of  securities  to  which  section 
1043  applies  before  close  of  minimum  hold- 
inc  period)  Is  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"then"  and  Inaertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "than". 

(3)  Section  49T8(bXl)  ia  amended  by  strlk- 
lnc out  "paracraph  (1)"  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)". 

(3)  Section  40T8(c)  is  amended  by  striklnc 
out  "seeUon  1043(aX3XB)"  and  insertlnc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  1043(bX4)". 

(4)  SecUon  4978(dXlXC)  is  amended  by 
strlklnc  out  "secUon  73(mX5)"  and  insertlnc 
in  Ueu  thereof  "secUon  72(mX7)". 


(5)  Section  4»78(eX3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
lnc out  "section  104a(bXl)"  and  insertlnc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  1043(cXl)". 

(6)  Section  4078(eX3)  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
lnc out  "section  1043(bXl)"  and  insertlnc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  1043(cX2)". 

(7)  Section  4978(d)  (relatlnc  to  disposl- 
Uons  to  which  section  does  not  apply)  is 
amended  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(3)  liiQuiitAnoa  or  coaroBAnoa  mxo  co- 
oPBunvB.— In  the  case  of  any  exchance  of 
qualified  securities  pursuant  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation  Issuinc  qualified  ae- 
curiUes  into  the  ellclble  worker-owned  coop- 
eraUve  in  a  transaction  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  333  (determined  by 
subsUtutinc  '100  percent'  for  '80  percent' 
each  place  it  appears  in  secUon  333(bXl)). 
such  exchance  shaU  not  be  treated  as  a  dis- 
position for  purposes  of  this  section." 

SIC  IH.  AMKNDMENr  BBLA'RD  TO  HUCELLANB. 
OU8  BHPLOYCC  BINinT  PROVI- 
8ION& 

SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  W6  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1084  (relatlnc  to  technical 
amoidments  to  the  IncenUve  stock  opUon 
provisions)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsecUon  (a)"  in 
paracraph  (1)  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"subsecUon  (aXl)", 

(2)  by  strlklnc  out  "subsecUon  (b)"  in 
paracraph  (2)  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"subsecUon  (aX2)". 

(3)  by  striklnc  out  "after  March  20. 1984." 
in  paracraph  (3).  and 

(4)  by  strlklnc  out  "subsecUon  (c)"  In 
paracraph  (3)  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"subsection  (b)". 

PAST  F— AMKNDMENTS  BELATED  TO  iniE 
VIOPTHEACT 

SIC  l«.  AMKNOMimS  RILATCD  TO  SCCTION  Ml 
or  THI  kCt. 

(a)  ExTsasioa  or  Tna  fob  SuBKiTTiaa 
Policy  STATBoaT.— Paracraph  (5)  of  sec- 
Uon 103A(J)  is  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  subpara- 
craph: 

""(C)  ExTxasioa  or  niiB.— The  Secretary 
may  crant  an  extension  of  Ume  for  the  pub- 
llshlnc  of  a  report  described  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  the  submittal  of  such  report  to 
the  Secretary  If  there  Is  reasonable  cause 
for  the  faOure  to  publish  or  submit  such 
report  In  a  timely  fashion." 

(b)  DBwaiTioa  or  QoAuniD  Vamua.— 
Sulvaracraph  (B)  of  secUon  103A(oX4)  (de- 
flninc qualified  veteran)  is  amended  by 
striklnc  out  "January  1. 1985"  and  insertlnc 
in  Ueu  thereof  "January  31. 1985". 

SK.  Ica.  AMBNDiaNT  BBLATBD  TO  SICnON  (It 
or  TBI  ACT. 

(a)  RaqoiBBiiBaTS  roa  Quaupibd  Mobt- 
OAOB  Cbxoit  CnnncATB  PaocatAM.— Sub- 
cUuse  (V)  of  secUon  25(cX2XAXUl)  (defln- 
inc qualified  mortcace  credit  certificate  pro- 
cram)  Is  amnuled  by  strlklnc  out  "para- 
graph (1)  of  subsecU(m  (J)"  and  Insertlnc  In 
Ueu  thereof  ""subsecUon  (j),  other  than 
paracraph  (2)  thereor'. 

(b)  Good  Fattb  Erroar  Rum  tiAMC  Ap- 
PUCABLB.— Subparacraph  (A)  of  secUon 
25(cX2)  (deflninc  qualified  mortgace  credit 
certificate  iwocram)  is  amoided  by  addinc 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  sen- 
tence: 

""Under  regulations,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  subparacraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 103A(cX2)  shaU  apply  to  the  requlre- 
menta of  this  subparacraph." 

<c)  Caxbtpobwabo  op  Excbss  Cbbdit.— 
Subparacraph  (B)  o(  secUon  25(eXl)  (relat- 


lnc to  cantyforward  of  unused  credit)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  IdinzAnoa.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  eteolt  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subparacraph  (A)  for  any  tax- 
able year  snaU  not  exceed  the  amount  (If 
any)  by  wh^h  the  appUeable  tax  limit  for 
such  taxahlf  year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  cfedlt  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  sud^  taxable  year  determined  with- 
out regard  tt>  this  paracraph,  and 

"'(U)  the  s^nounU  lAileh.  by  reaaon  of  this 
paracraph.  ftre  carried  tosadi  taxable  year 
and  are  attifbutable  to  taxable  years  before 
the  unused  credit  year." 

(d)  Cubu4al  Amaumara.— 

(1)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  section  3S(aXl)  Is 
ammrtpd  bf  strlklnc  out  "paid  or  Incurred" 
and  Inaertlte  in  lieu  thereof  "paid  or  ao- 
crued".        { 

(2)  SubchCipter  B  of  diapter  88  is  amend- 
ed by  rederfcnatlng  the  sectton  8708  whkdi 
relates  to  pfnalUes  with  respect  to  mortcace 
credit! 

(3)  The  tible  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  88  is  amended  by  strlklnc  out  the 
item  relattnc  to  the  seetioo  8708  which  re- 
lates to  penalties  with  respect  to  mortcace 
credit  certtflcates  and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  theifoUowlnr 

"Sec  8709.  PenalUes  with  respect  to  mort- 
gage credit  certificates." 
SIC  lO.  AMENDMKNT  BILAnD  TO  SHTiON  ClI 

JriHiAcr. 
3  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964 
(relating  to)  authority  to  borrow  from  Feder^ 
al  FInancinc  Bank)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"VtC  (U.  ADVaNCB  KCniNDING  OP  CDtrAIN  VR- 
teANS'   HOBTGAXa   BOMDB 

"(a)  la  baaBBAL.— Notwtthstandlnc 
tion  lOSAxa)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  aQ  issuer  of  appUcahle  mortgace 
bonds  mayi  issue  advance  refundinc  bonds 
with  remeet  to  such  applicable  mortcace 
bonda. 

"(b)  LiM^noa  oa  Awnmr  or  AsvAacBD 
RBruaiuau>— 

"'(1)  la  o^inaua.— The  amount  of  advanced 
refundinc  Qonda  which  may  be  issued  under 
subsection  Ka)  shaU  not  exceed  the  lesso' 
of- 

"(A)  $300^000.000.  or 

"(B)  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  frajeeted  accregate  payments  of 
principal  ciii  the  applicable  mortcace  bonds 
durinc  the  15-flscal  year  period  beclnnlnc 
with  fiscal  ^ear  1084.  over 

"(U)  the  projected  accrecate  payments 
durinc  such  period  of  prtneipal  on  mort- 
cacea  flnai)ced  by  the  applicable  mortcace 
bonda. 

"'(2)  Asaitiipnoas  usid  n  kakdio  tmojwd- 
noa.— The  computation  under  paragraph 
(IXB)  shal^  be  made  by  usinc  the  foUowlnc 
percentacea  of  the  prepayment  experience 
of  the  Federal  Housinc  Administration  In 
the  State  or  reclon  in  whldi  the  Issuer  of 
the  advance  refundinc  bonds  is  located: 


18 

20 

3S 

30. 

-For  purposes  of  this 


"FlMidT* 

1984 

1965.... 

1968 

1987  and  thereafter. 

"(c)  DBPiamoaa- 
secUon.—  : 

"(1)  Ap^cablb  MoaTQAOB  Boaoa.- The 
term  'applifcable  mortcace  bonds'  means  any 
qualified  vfterans'  mortcace  bonds  Issued  as 
part  of  an 

"(A)  whkh  was  outstandinc  on  December 
5.1980. 


"(B)  With  respect  to  which  the  excess  de- 
termined under  subsection  (bXlXB)  exceeds 
12  percent  of  the  accrecate  principal 
amount  of  such  bonds  outstandinc  on  July 
1.1963. 

"(C)  with  remect  to  which  the  amount  of 
the  averace  annual  prepayments  durinc 
fiscal  years  1981.  1983.  and  1963  was  less 
than  3  percent  of  Uie  averace  of  the  loan 
halanrea  as  of  the  beclnnlnc  of  each  of  such 
fiscal  years,  and 

"(D)  irtiieh.  for  fiscal  year  1983.  had  a  pre- 
payment experience  rate  that  did  not 
emeed  30  percent  of  the  prepayment  expe- 
rience rate  of  the  Federal  Housinc  Adminis- 
tration in  the  State  or  reclon  in  which  the 
Issuer  Is  located. 

"(3)        QDAUPIBD        VBIBBAaS'        MOBTGAIS 

aoams.— The  term  'qualified  veterans'  mort- 
gage bonds'  has  the  meanlnc  clven  to  such 
term  by  section  103A(cX3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(3)  FncAL  TXAB.— The  term  'fiscal  year" 
means  the  fiscal  year  of  the  State." 

mC  IM.  AMDIDmNTB  KBLAKD  TO  SBCTION  CZl 
OPTHBACr. 

(a)  Spbciai.  Ruu  pob  Faciutixs  Locatbd 

OOTBIBB  IBX  STATB. — 

(1)  la  (saBBAL.— SubsecUon  (n)  of  secUon 
103  (relatlnc  to  UmltaUcm  on  aggregate 
amount  of  private  acUvity  bonds  issued 
during  any  calendar  year)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  nod  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new 
paracraph: 

"(13)  FACIUTT  most  SB  LOCATBD  WlTHia 
SZATB.— 

"(A)  la  oaaBBAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparacraph  (B).  no  porUon  of  the  State 
ceUInc  applicable  to  any  State  for  any  cal- 
endar year  may  be  used  with  remeet  to  fi- 
nMwiwg  (or  a  fadUty  located  outside  such 
State. 

"(B)  BzcBPnoa  pob  cxBTAia  PAcnxnxs 

WBOBX  8TATB  WILL  OET  PBOPOBnOaATB  SHABB 

OP  BBaariTS — Subparacraph  (A)  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  issue  described  in  subpsrsr 
craph  (E).  (O).  or  (H)  of  subsection  (bX4)  if 
the  issuer  establishes  that  the  State's  share 
of  the  use  of  the  facOlty  (or  Its  output)  wUl 
equal  or  exceed  the  State's  share  of  the  pri- 
vate activity  bonds  issued  to  finance  the  fa- 
culty." 

(2)  ErracnvB  datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  paracraph  (1)  shaU  apply  to  obllcar 
tians  Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  endinc  after 
sudidate. 

(b)  CLABipiCAnoa  op  Aothobitt  pob  Dip- 
pnxar  ALLOCAnoa.— Subparacraphs  (A) 
and  (BXl)  of  secUon  103(nX8)  (rdaUnc  to 
State  may  provide  for  different  allocation) 
are  each  amended  by  striklnc  out  "covem- 
mental  units"  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"covemmental  units  or  other  authoriUes." 

(c)  CLABincAnoa  op  Eixcarnoa  pob  Ceb- 
TAia  FACiLinBS.— Clause  (1)  of  aecUon 
10S(nX7XC)  (relatlnc  to  exc^Uim  for  oet- 
taln  faeOlUes  described  in  secUtm  103(bX4) 
(C)  or  (D))  is  amraided  by  striklnc  out  "the 
property  described  in  such  subparacraph" 
and  Insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "aU  of  the 
property  to  be  financed  by  the  obllcation". 

(d)  laroaiunoa  RBPoanac  oa  Alloca- 
noa  OP  Pbivatb  Activity  Bohd  Idmr.- 
paracraph  (3)  of  section  103(1)  (relating  to 
information  reportlnc  requirements  for  cer- 
tain bonds)  is  amended  by  striklnc  out 
"and"  at  the  end  o(  subparacraph  (D).  by 
strlklnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  o(  sub- 
paracraph (E)  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereo( 
".  and",  and  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereo( 
the  f (dlowlnc  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  if  auch  obllcaUon  la  a  private  acUvity 
bond  (aa  defined  in  subsection  (nX7)).  such 


information  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
for  purpoaes  of  determlninc  whether  the  re- 
quirements of  ifubsection  (n)  are  met  with 
respect  to  such  oWlcatInn  " 

BBC  ICi.  AMDONIBNT  BBLATBD  TO  BBCnON  SB 
OP  IBB  ACT. 

Subparacraph  (A)  of  section  103(hX5)  (re- 
latlnc to  certain  ohllgatioiM  subsidlaed 
under  energy  program)  Is  m^nmnAm^  Tag  atrik- 
Ing  out  "the  United  Statea.". 

SBC  MS.  AMBNDIIBmB  IBLAIBD  TO  8BCTKM*  SM 
OPTHBACr. 

(a)  Subsection  (o)  of  sectkm  103  (relatliw 
to  denial  of  tax  exemption  for  '•'»^'"— • 
loan  bonds)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '"consumer  loan  bond" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "private  loan  bond". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "CamKmoM  Losa 
Boans"  in  the  subsection  yt»»Mwif  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Pbivatb  Losa 
Boaos",  and 

(3)  by  striklnc  out  '"OosmmBB  utsa 
Boans"  in  the  headinc  tat  paracraph  (2)  and 
Insertlnc   in   lieu   thereof  '"Pbivatb  Loaa 


(b)  Section  103  is  amended  by  redesicnat- 
inc  the  subsection  (o)  rdatinc  to  cross  refer- 
ences as  subsection  (p). 

SEC  1ST.  AHBMDHBMT  BBLATBD  TO  SBCnON  SR 
OP  IBB  ACT. 

Subparacraph  (A)  of  section  103(bX18) 
(relatlnc  to  llmltati<m  on  use  for  land  acqui- 
sition) is  amended  by  striklnc  out  ""dause 
(1)"  In  the  last  sentence  and  taMerUnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(dause  (U)". 

SBC  lO.  AMBNIMIBNTS  BBLATBD  TO  SBCTHIN  SB 
OP  IBB  ACT. 

(a)  CBBXAia  RasTBicnoas  Apply  to  Ez- 
BMPnoas  Not  CoarAinB)  m  lar^uuL  Rava- 
aox  CooB  OP  1954.— 

(1)  la  GiaBAL.- Paracraidi  (1)  of  section 
103(m)  (relatlnc  to  oblicatlnna  exempt  other 
than  under  this  title)  Is  amended  by  strlklnc 
out  ""(k).  (1).  and  (n)"  and  Insertlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(j).  (k).  (1).  (n).  end  (o)". 

(2)  EpfBcnvB  DATE.- The  amendment 
made  by  paracraph  (1)  shaU  apply  to  obUga- 
Uons  Issued  after  Ifarcfa  28. 1985.  tai  taxable 
years  ending  after  audi  date. 

(b)  CoapoBiiiaG  AmausiaaTS  to  Rbpeal 
OP  AavAacBD  Rapoamaa  or  Qoalipibd 
PuBuc  Faciutibs.— Paragrapha  (13). 
(14XA).  and  (17XA)  of  aectlon  103(b)  are 
each  amended  by  atriUng  out  "(8).  and  (7)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thoeof  ""and  (8)". 

SBC  1«.  AMBNDIfBinS  BBLATBD  TO  SBCIION  Ctl 
OP  THE  ACT. 

(a)  CLABOTCAnoa  op  OaaBBAL  Estsm»B 
Date.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  631(c)  of  the 
"Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (rdatlng  to  effeo- 
Uve  date  for  other  provisions  rdating  to 
tax-exempt  bonds)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""made  by  this  subtitle"  and  Insotlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "'made  by  sections  833. 833. 637. 
and  628  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  (and  the  provtaions 
of  sections  625(c).  628(f).  and  629(b))". 

(2XA)  Sulvaragraph  (A)  of  section 
631(cX3)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  (other  than  section 
631)"  and  InsMting  In  Ueu  thereof  "'amend- 
ments (and  provisions)  refeired  to  In  para- 
graph (1)". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  obligations 
issued  after  liareh  38.  1985.  subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  631(cX3)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clauses  (1)  snd  (U)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  f oUowing: 

"'(1)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  the  construction,  re- 
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rrtwWIItetlon  of  which 
I  baffle*  Oetotar  1*.  IMS.  and  wu  eom- 
pMad  on  or  after  ■!«&  date,  or 

"(tl)  with  raapaet  to  wfaiefa  a  btaMUng  oon- 
tiaet  to  Inear  ilcBlfloant  ezpendituno  for 
ootMtnKttOB.  racooatraetkin.  or  rehabOlta- 
tlan  waa  antand  Into  before  October  19. 
IMS.  and  aoaw  of  aoch  ezpendtturea  are  In- 
cunad  on  or  after  aoch  date." 

(S)  ParMnph  (S)  of  aeetton  CSKc)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4  ia  amended  by 
tMbm  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlnc  new 
■ubpansraph: 

"(C)  Bscamoa.— Subparagnph  (A)  ahall 
not  apply  with  reapect  to  the  amendment 
made  Iqr  aaetloo  MMe)  and  the  provtaioni  of 
aectkxM  MWf)  and  eSMb)." 

(4)  Subpaiacraph  (B)  of  aectlon  eSKcKS) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4  ia  amended 
by  atrlktaw  out  "aubaectlon  (bXSXA)"  and 
tawertiiw  in  Ueu  thereof  "aubaectlon  (bXSr. 

(b)  apKiAL  RoLK  roa  Hxaltb  Club  Faciu- 
ma.— 8ubaeetlon  (c)  of  aectlon  6S1  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4  la  amended  by 
adittng  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  ollowlnc  new 
paiasrairtii 

"(B)  SracuL  aou  roa  rbalxb  club  r»cns- 
ma.— In  the  caae  of  any  health  club  facili- 
ty, with  reapect  to  the  .amendment  made  by 
aeettkn  nT(e>— 

"(A)  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  be  applied  by 
aotaatttiitiv  'April  12.  1M4'  for  'December 
SI.  IMS',  and 

"(B)  paracraph  (S)  ahaU  be  applied  by 
8ttbatltutii«  'Apra  IS.  1M4'  for  'October  1«. 
IMS'  each  place  it  appcaia." 

(c)  Iteaxmar  or  Cibtaiii  Sold  Wabii 
DuKiaaL  FaciLiTisa. — 

(1)  In  aaaBAL.— Subaeetion  (d)  of  aectlon 
Ml  «f  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4  (relating 
to  profMona  of  aubtltle  not  to  apply  to  cer- 
tain property)  la  amended  by  adiUnc  at  the 
end  thnwrf  the  following: 

"(S)  Any  BoUd  waate  diapoaal  facility  de- 
acribed  tai  aectlon  10S(bX4)(K)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1M4  if- 

"(A)  a  dty  goremment.  by  reaolutiona 
adopted  on  AprO  10.  IMO.  and  December  37, 
IMS.  took  formal  action  to  authorlae  the 
aubenlaaian  of  a  propoaal  for  a  feaaibUlty 
atudy  for  ancfa  facility  and  to  authorlae  the 
preaantatlon  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  (UA  Army  MiaaUe  Command)  of  a 
propoaed  agreement  to  Jointly  pursue  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  facility, 

"(B>  aadi  dty  government  (or  a  public  au- 
thority on  tta  behalf)  iaauea  obligatlona  for 
such  ftemty  before  January  1, 1M7,  and 

"(C)  expendlturea  have  been  made  for  the 
devdopment  of  such  facility  before  October 
19.  IMS.  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provWooa  of  thla  subsection,  the  amend- 
menta  made  by  aectlan  63S  (relating  to  arbi- 
trage) ahaU  apply  to  obUgatlona  lasued  to  fi- 
nance property  deacribed  In  paragraph  (B)." 

(2)  OoHronoiw  AnaauMaaT.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  aaetlon  WKa)  of  the  Tax  Refonn  Act 
of  1M4  li  hereby  repealed. 

nC  ITlL  *——«——  BgLATSD  TO  BBCnON  tn 
tiCt. 
(a)  of  aectlon  asS  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1M4  la  aaaended  by  striking 
out  "aeetlan  MS"  In  the  matter  preceding 
paracraph  (I)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "aaetloagM". 

PAR  C-MmrWi  MWOW  PBOVI8ION8 

•  TOTiiLgvnor 


I  ACT. 


IUlat 


TO    Sacmoa 


(a) 
71S.- 

(IXA)  Seetfcm  40S(aXSXFXU)  (relating  to 
ipedal  rulea  for  key  employeca)  is  amended 
to  read  aa  foDowa: 

"(U)  B-paacarr  ownaa.— An  eligible  retire- 
ment plan  deacribed  In  subclause  (ni)  or 


(IV)  of  subparagraph  (EXIv)  shall  not  be 
treated  aa  an  eligible  retirement  plan  for 
the  tranaf  er  of  a  dlatributlon  If  the  employ- 
ee la  a  B-pereent  owner  at  the  time  such  dis- 
tribution la  made.  For  purpoaea  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  'B-peroent  ownn' 
means  any  Individual  who  la  a  B-peroent 
owner  (aa  defined  In  section  416(IX1XB))  at 
any  time  during  the  8  plan  years  preceding 
the  plan  year  tn  which  the  distribution  Is 
made." 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  apply  to  distributions  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  Section  71S(c)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1M4  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Bfiamta  B«n  roa  ruuaatrm  ^»^.— 
The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (S) 
shall  apply  to  distributions  after  July  18, 
1M4." 

(S)  Section  62(7)  (relating  to  penaion. 
profit4harlng,  and  annuity  plans  of  self-em- 
ployed Individuals)  is  ammded  by  striking 
out  "to  the  extent  attributable  to  contribu- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  such  individual". 

(4)  Section  SlMfXl)  (defining  compensa- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "reduced  by 
any  amount  allowaUe  as  a  deduction  to  the 
individual  In  computing  adjusted  groaa 
income  under  paragraph  (7)  of  section  62". 

(8)  Section  71S(dXl)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1M4  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Paragraph"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thoeof 
"Effective  with  respect  to  contributions 
made  In  taxable  yean  beginning  after  De- 
cember Si.  IBM,  paragraph". 

(6XA)  Seetkm  40g(dXB)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain diatributlons  of  excess  contributions 
after  due  date)  Is  ammdwl  by  striking  out 
■$18,000"  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
dollar  limitation  in  effect  under  section 
418(cXlXA)  for  such  taxable  year". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  21B(bX2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  $18,000 
amount  specified  In  subparagraph  (AXU)" 
and  Inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  dollar  lim- 
itation In  effect  under  section  418(cXlXA)". 

(7)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  71S(d)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4  la  amendfd  by 
striking  out  "Subparagraph  (D)"  and  inaert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "SubparagraiA  (C)". 

(8)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  408(dXS) 
Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  a  trust 
forming  part  of  a  plan  under  which  the  indi- 
vidual was  an  employee  within  the  meaning 
of  aectlon  401(cXl)  at  the  time  contribu- 
tions were  made  on  his  behalf  under  the 
plan)"  In  clauae  (U), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  a  plan 
under  which  the  Individual  was  an  employee 
wtthtn  the  meaning  of  section  401(cXl)  at 
the  time  contributions  were  made  on  his 
behalf  under  the  plan)"  In  clauae  (U).  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Clauae  (U)  shaU  not  apply  during  the  8- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
qualified  total  distribution  referred  to  in 
such  clauae  if  the  individual  was  treated  as  a 
B-percent  owner  with  reapect  to  such  distri- 
buUon  under  secUon  402(aX8XFXU)." 

(9)  cnauae  (lU)  of  section  41B(bX2XC)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "adjusting  any  ben- 
efit or  limitation  under  subparagraph  (B). 
(C).  or  (D)"  and  Inserting  tn  Ueu  thereof 
"this  subsection". 

(10)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUon 
S40S<dXl)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  clauae  (U).  and  by  striking  out 
the  material  following  clauae  (U)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowing: 

"(Ul)  any  amount  which  Is  subject  to  with- 
holding under  subchapter  A  of  chapter  S 


(relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on  nonreai- 
dent  allois  and  foreign  corporations)  by  the 
person  paying  such  amount  or  which  would 
be  so  s&bject  but  for  a  tax  treaty,  or 

"(tv)  any  dlatributlon  deacribed  In  section 
404(kX3)." 

(11)  Subsection  (a)  aectlon  6041  la  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "6047(e)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "6047(d)". 

(12)  The  amendmenta  made  by  para- 
graphs (S),  (4).  and  (6)  shaU  take  effect  as  If 
Included  In  the  amendments  made  by  aec- 
tlon 2M  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Flacal  Re- 
spooaibiUty  Act  of  1983. 

(b)  E>iatu»a  Datb  pob  Sacnoii  714(nX2) 
OP  nm  Act.— Notwithstanding  section  718  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964.  the  amend- 
menta made  by  section  7I4(nX3)  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  applications  f  Qed  after 
July  18, 1984. 

(c)  AMBtmurr  RBjixn  to  Sacnoii  7S4  or 
TKi  Act.— Subaectlon  (a)  of  aectlon  301  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  19W  (16  UJS.C.  4601-11)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  309(fX8)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1966"  and  tnaerttng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "aectlon  9B0S(cX4XB)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1984". 


(d)  AimraiiBrr  Rblatd  to  Sacnoii  738  or 
TRB  Act.— The  table  of  aeetlona  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  S3  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "guBslera"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thoeof  "guBler". 

sac  in.  AMiNDiniim  icLAnD  to  mu  vm  or 

ACT. 


(a)  TBXATMBiT  OP  Sbctioii  933(aX3)  Noa- 
B!»"«»ii  Ihoomb. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  937(d)  (defin- 
ing section  93S(aX3)  non-exempt  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  term  shaU 
not  Include  any  income  which  is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  Statea  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  thla  subpart)." 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  1348(d)  (reUt- 
Ing  to  foreign  trade  income)  is  amended  to 
read  aa  f  ollowa: 

"(6)  Foanoii  tbasb  iiKX>ia.— Eaminga  and 
profits  of  the  foreign  corporation  attributa- 
ble to  foreign  trade  income  of  a  FSC  other 
than  foreign  trade  Income  which— 

"(A)  la  section  93S(aX3)  non-exempt 
income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
937(dX6)).  or 

"(B)  would  not  (but  for  section  93S(aX4)) 
be  treated  as  exempt  foreign  trade  Income. 
For  purpoaea  of  the  preceding  aentence,  the 
terms  'foreign  trade  income'  and  'exempt 
fordgn  trade  income'  have  the  reapecttve 
meanlnga  given  such  terms  by  section  933." 

(b)  CLUuncATioa  or  Pbipibbms  Cut- 


(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aecUon  391(a)  (relat- 
ing to  30-peroent  reduction  in  certain  pref- 
erence Items,  etc)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  CBaTAXM  PBC  iHooiix.— In  the  case  of 
taxable  yean  beginning  after  December  SI, 
1984.  section  93S(a)  shaU  be  appUed  with  re- 
spect to  any  FSC  by  substltuttaig- 

"(A)  'SO  percent'  for  'S3  percent'  in  para- 
graph (3),  and 

"(B)  "Hi'  for  "%«'  In  paragraph  (S). 

If  all  of  the  stock  In  the  FSC  Is  not  held  by 
1  or  more  C  corporations  throughout  the 
taxable  year,  under  regulations,  proper  ad- 
justments ShaU  be  made  In  the  application 
of  the  preceding  sentence  to  take  into  ac- 
count stodi  held  by  persons  other  than  C 
corporations." 
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ta  (F)  Of  aaettai  9M(bXl) 
deemed  distrfbatlaaa  from  a 


(3) 
(relating 
DISC)  to 

(A)  by  inaerting  "In  the  case  of  a  share- 
holder iriil4h  is  a  C  oorporatton."  before 
"one-seventienth"  in  danae  (1).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  deter- 
mined undei'  dauae  (I)"  In  dauae  (U)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ">Ki  of  the  excess  re- 
ferred to  In  (dauae  (1),". 

(S)  Subaettlon  (a)  of  aectlon  933  (defining 
exempt  foragn  trade  Income)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  toe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph:  | 

"(6)  Caoag  axpntncs.— 

"For  riia^Dii  ia  SMOWrt  of  wrip«  fortlga 
trade  iaesawt  ***  •"'^^  »l(aX4)." 

(c)  TaxATtCBiiT  OP  Foaaiaii  Tbadb  IirooifB 
Umaa  SimiutT  F. — 

(1)  SubaeCticm  (b)  of  aectlon  983  (relating 
to  exdudoii  of  United  Statea  income)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  sentence:  "For  purpoaea  of 
the  precedtng  sentence.  Income  described  in 
paragraphlS)  or  (S)  of  section  MKd)  shaU 
be  treated  las  derived  from  sources  within 
the  United  States." 

(3)  Parainu^h  (1)  of  section  9Bl(e)  is 
amended  b*  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(d)  Diviiaaus  Racnvxa  DiDDcnoa  roa 
Cbbtahi  DikTanuTiom  FBom  a  FSC.- 


United  States  with  reapect  to  income  eff eo- 
ttvaly  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  bnaineas  wtthln  the  Ufalted  Statea  ahaU 
not  be  taken  Into  account,  and  any  accumu- 
lated proflta  attributable  to  audi  income 
shall  not  be  taken  into  aooount." 
(e)  Bzouaoa  or  ImoBiiATXoa  RaauiBc- 


(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  927(e)  (relat- 
ing to  exdiange  of  information  require- 
ments) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "unless,  at  the  same 
time  audi  corporation  was  created  or  orga- 
niaed.  there  was"  an  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "unleas  there  is", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  374(hX6XC)" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "sectitm  374(hX6XC)  (determined 
by  treating  any  reference  to  a  beneficiary 
country  as  being  a  reference  to  any  foreign 
country)",  and 

"(C)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to 
read  as  f oUowk 

"(B)  an  income  tax  treaty  which  contains 
an  exchange  of  inf  ormatton  program— 

"(i)  which  the  Secretary  certifies  (and  has 
not  revoked  such  certification)  is  satisfac- 
tary  in  practice  for  purposes  of  this  title. 


( 1 )  DBKRtooH  POB  CBBTAIM  uvuiaaiia.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  sectian  34B(c)  (relat- 
ing to  certwn  dividends  reodved  from  FSC) 
is  amendedlto  read  as  foUowK 

"(1)  IM  o^maAL.- In  the  caae  of  a  domesttc 
corporation,  there  shaU  be  allowed  aa  a  de- 
duction an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  100  percent  of  any  dividend  received 
by  such  corporation  ftom  another  corpora- 
tion which  Is  distributed  out  of  earnings  and 
proflU  attaAbutable  to  foreign  trade  income 
for  a  period  during  which  such  other  corpo- 
ration was  ^  FSC,  and 

"(B)  88  percent  of  any  dividend  received 
by  such  corporation  from  another  corpora- 
tion which  Is  distributed  out  of  earnings  and 
profits  a^butable  to  qualified  intereat  and 
carrying  cluuges  received  or  accrued  by 
such  other  corporation  whUe  such  other 
corporation  was  a  FSC. 
The  deduction  allowable  under  the  preced- 
ing sentente  with  reaped  to  any  dividend 
shaU  be  in  Ueu  of  any  deduction  allowable 
under  suMMtlon  (a)  or  (b)  with  reapect  to 
such  dlvid^" 

(B)  Para|nph  (3)  of  section  24B(c)  (relat- 
ing to  definitions)  Is  amoided  by  adding  at 
the  end  tht»reof  the  foUowing  new  aentence: 
"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•qualified  interest  and  carrying  chargea' 
means  any)  interest  or  carrying  charges  (as 
defined  inisectlon  927(dXl))  derived  from  a 
transaction  which  results  tn  foreign  trade 
income." 

(2)  SXPAaATK  APPLICATIOII  OP  SBCTIOR  •04.— 

Subparagraph  (D)  of  aectlon  904(dXl)  ia 
amended  tp  read  as  f  ollowa: 

"(D)  diaMbuUons  from  a  FSC  (or  a 
former  FBC)  out  of  earnings  and  profits  at- 
tributable to  foreign  trade  income  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  93S(b))  or  qualified 
intereat  wad  carrying  charges  (as  defined  In 
secUon  348(c)).  and". 

(3)  CooBoniATioH  OP  aacnowa  aos  Aim 
•OS.— Sub4Bction  (b)  of  aectlon  906  (relating 
to  nonreal^t  aUen  tndlviduala  and  foreign 
corporatlo^)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  For  purpoaea  of  section  903.  any 
income,  war  profits,  and  exoeas  profits  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  (or  deemed  paid  or  accrued) 
to  any  foreign  coimtry  or  possession  of  the 


"(U)  to  which  the  FSC  is  subject." 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  934(c)  (relat- 
ing to  requirement  that  FSC  be  managed 
outside  the  United  States)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  principal  bank  aocoimt  of  the  cor- 
poration is  maintained  in  a  foreign  country 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
937(eX3)  or  in  a  possession  of  the  United 
Statea.  and". 

(f)  CooBsniATioM  With  Possessions  Tax- 

ATIOH.— 

(1)  PaiagTt4>h  (5)  of  section  927(e)  (relat- 
ing to  exemption  from  certain  other  taxes) 
is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(8)  OWBDIHATIOH  WITH  POSSaSSIOHS  TAX- 
ATIOH.— 

"(A)  EIxsMPTioii.- No  tax  ShaU  be  imposed 
by  any  possession  of  the  United  States  on 
any  foreign  trade  income  derived  before 
January  1,  1987.  The  preceding  sentence 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  income  attributable 
to  the  sale  of  property  or  the  performance 
of  services  for  ultimate  use,  consumption,  or 
dispodtion  within  the  possession. 

"(B)  Clardtcatiom  that  possessiom  mat 
xzntR  CBtTAiH  racoMX  PBOM  TAX.— Nothing 
in  any  provision  of  law  shaU  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  from  exempting  from  tax  any  foreign 
trade  income  of  a  FSC  or  any  other  income 
of  a  FSC  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
section  921(d). 

"(C)  No  COVEB  OVXR  OP  TAXES  IMPOSED  ON 

rac— Nothing  in  any  provision  of  law  shaU 
be  construed  as  requiring  any  tax  imposed 
by  this  title  on  a  FSC  to  be  covered  over  (or 
otherwise  transferred)  to  any  possession  of 
the  United  States." 

(2)  Clxbical  amxndmxrt.— Section  934  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  suttsection  (f) 
added  by  secUon  801(dX7)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984. 

(g)  Clabipicatiom  op  Ihtxbest  on  DISC- 
Rbj^tbd  Depbsred  Tax  Liabiutt.— Subsec- 
Uon  (f)  of  section  995  (relating  to  interest 
on  DISC-related  deferred  tax  UabiUty)  is 
amoided  by  adding  at  the  end  tha«of  the 
foUowing  new  paragnwh: 

"(7)     DISC     ntGLDVES     PORMXB     DISC.— For 

purposes  of  this  subsecUon,  the  term  'DISC 
indudes  a  former  DISC." 

(h)  Claxipication  op  Exemption  op  Aocd- 
MTOLATB)  DISC  Income.— Subparagraph  (A) 
of  section  80S(bX2)  of  the  Tax  Refonn  Act 


<rf  19M  (relating  to  exemptian  of  accumulat- 
ed DISC  income  from  tax)  is  ammrtert  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
aentence:  "For  purpoaea  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'actual  diatributlan'  in- 
dudea  a  diatifbutlon  In  Uquldatlon.  and  the 
—witwy  and  iHofita  of  any  corporation  re- 
cdvtng  a  distifbutlao  not  tndwdrd  in  groaa 
income  by  reaaon  of  the  preceding  aentenoe 
atudl  be  inereaaed  by  the  amount  of  audi 
distribution." 

(i)  CLABiPicATirai  or  EiiBciiia  Dara  roa 
Rbquibbmxwt  That  Tazablb  Tbab  or  DISC 

AND  FSC  COHPOBM  TO  TaXABUE  TBAB  OP  ICA- 

jobitt  SHABBHCMjaa.- Paragraph  (4)  of  aec- 
Uon 80B(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  ia 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(4)  SacnoN  sos.- The  amendments  made 
by  section  803  shaU  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  aftCT  December  31, 1964. 

(J)  (TLBUCAL  AMBNUMUna.- 

(1)  Subaectlon  (f)  of  section  998  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  the  paragraphs  foUow- 
ing the  paragraph  (3)  rdatlng  to  deferred 
DISC  income  as  paragrapha  (4).  (8),  and  (6). 

(3)  Subaectlon  (h)  of  section  Ml  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  937(dX6)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
927(dX6))". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  803(c)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  hereby  repealed. 

(4)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  806(aX3) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  ia  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  taxpayer"  and  inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  DISC  or  a  related 
party". 

(8)  Paragraph  (2)  of  sectian  927(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "clauses  (i)  and 
(U)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "dauaea 
(U)  and  (Ui)". 

SBC  ITS.  AMENDIISNTS  lELATEO  TO  TTILg  IX  OT 
TBShlCt. 

(a)  Amxrdmbht  Rblatxd  to  Sacnov  911  op 
THE  Act.- Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  S4(a)  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  certain  uses  of  gasnllne 
and  special  fuels)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  under  secUon  6427— 

"(A)  with  reject  to  fuels  used  for  nontax- 
able purposes  or  resold,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  qualified  dlead- 
powered  highway  vehide  puichaaed  (or 
deemed  purchased  under  section  6427(gX6)). 
during  the  taxable  year  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  secUon  6427(J))." 

(b)  AMBNDMXirrs  Rblatbd  to  Sbction  918 
OP  THE  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  6427(b)  (relat- 
ing to  interdty.  local,  or  school  buses)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D). 
respecUvely,  and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
gr^h  (A)  the  foUowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Exception  fob  school  bus  tbansfob- 
tation.— Subparagraph  (A)  shaU  not  apply 
to  fuel  used  in  an  automobUe  bus  whUe  en- 
gaged in  the  transportaUon  described  in 
paragrv>h(lXB)." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  6427(bX2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "subparagraph 
(B)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)". 

(3)  The  heading  for  subparagraph  (C)  of 
secUon  6427(bX2),  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ex- 
ception" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Ex- 
ception POB  CEBTAIN  IMTBACITT  TmAHSPOaiA- 
TION". 

SEC  174.  AMENDMENTS  BELATED  TO  ITIU  X  OT 
THE  ACT. 

(a)  Amendment  Relatbd  to  Sbction  1001 
OP  THs  Act.— SubsecUon  (b)  of  secUon  1001 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended 
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by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowtng 
new  pancncih: 

"(M)  CSamee  (i)  of  aectkn  ISTKaXlXB) 
(lelattiic  to  abott-teiiB  obUgatlone)." 

<b)  Awmaman  lUunD  to  Samoa  lOlB 
or  na  Act.  Oubiiai  mi  >l'h  (I)  of  aectlon 
41«a(axe)  (deftnlnc  iport  flahlnc  equip- 
ment) la  —— M*"^  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(1)  fWiInc  book  diagorgeia.  and". 

(e)  Am»m— ■■■M  RlLATlD  TO  SlCTIOIi  1018 

or  no  Act.— 

(1)  Paracra^  (1)  of  aectlon  4041(1)  (relat- 
taw  to  exemption  for  certain  helicopter 
uaea)  la  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(1)  tnuMporttax  Indlvlduala.  equipment, 
or  auppllea  In  the  exploration  for,  or  the  de- 
velopment or  removal  of.  bard  mlnerala,  oU. 
or  gaa,  or". 

(3)  Paraciapta  (1)  of  aectlon  4aei(e)  (relat- 
Inc  to  exemption  for  certain  helicopter 
uaea)  la  "—»««iiri  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(1)  tranvorttnc  indlvlduala,  equipment, 
or  auppllea  In  the  exploration  for.  or  the  de- 
velopment or  removal  of,  hard  mlnerala,  oU. 
or  gaa,  or". 

(d)  ftnir"**""  Rbj^tbd  to  Sacnoa  1034 
ottmbAct.— 

(1)  The  laat  lentence  of  aectlon 
514(eX0XB)  (reUttnc  to  excepUona)  la 
axnan^mA  by  atrlklnc  out  "would  be  unrelat- 
ed buatnem  taxable  Income  (determined 
without  r^pud  to  thia  paracraph)"  and  In- 
aerting  In  lieu  thereof  "la  unrelated  buiilneaa 
ta^i^V*  Income". 

(3)  Clauae  (I)  of  section  514(cH»XC)  la 
by  atrlklnc  out  "secUon  SOMa)" 
Inaerttnc  In  lieu  thereof  "aectlon 
BOMaXSr. 

(e>  AMBnafxara  Rxlatkd  to  Sacnoa  1<M1 
ornaAcT.— 

(1)  The  aubeection  (J)  of  aectlon  51  (relat- 
ing to  targeted  Joba  credit)  added  by  aectlon 
1041  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  lOM  to 
herrt>y  redealgnated  aa  iiilMef  tlnn  (k). 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectioa  1041(cxS) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  lOM  to  amended 
by  atilktnc  out  "aectlon  SKjr  and  Inaertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "aectlon  51(k)". 

(f)  AmaiimT  Rbatb)  to  Sacnoa  1063 
or  TBI  Act.— Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon 
10S4(h)  (relating  to  raembera  of  armed 
foroea)  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "before 
the  laat  day  deacribed"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "before  the  day  which  to  1  year 
after  the  laat  day  deacribed". 

(g)  Anaammff  Rbatbd  to  Sacnoa  1003 
or  ram  Act.— Bubaection  (c)  of  aectlon  1083 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1084  (relating  to 
permanent  rttoallowaivf  of  deduction  for  ex- 

I  of  demolition  of  certain  atructurca)  to 
I  to  read  aa  f idlowc 

"(c)  RtftuvK  DATS.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  thto  aection  ahall  apply  to  taxable 
yeara  endtog  after  December  31.  1983,  but 
ahan  not  apply  to  any  demolition  (other 
than  of  a  certified  hiatoric  atructure)  com- 
mencing before  July  19. 1984." 

(h)  AmaMiaaT  RiLAnD  to  Sacnoa  1086 
or  THB  Act.— Bubaection  (b)  of  aectlon  1085 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating  to 
rulea  treating  Indian  tribal  govemmenta  aa 
Stataa)  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "aectlon 
7871"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "aectlon 
7t71(ar. 


ncin. 

(a)  WaivB  or  EamianB  Tax  PxaAum.— 
No  addltiaoal  tax  ahall  be  made  under  aec- 
tioa 8884  or  8885  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  faUure  to  pay  eatl- 
Bttted  Ineoaae  tax)  for  any  period  before 
April  18. 1985  (ICarch  18. 1986  In  the  caae  of 
a  taxpayer  aubject  to  aectlon  8856  of  such 
Code),  with  reapect  to  any  underpayment, 
to  the  extent  that  such  underpayment  was 


created  or  Inereaaed  by  any  provtolon  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

(b)  AmaaMBraa  Rblatsd  to  OarsAa  Daoa 
CaxDiT. — 

(1)  Clauae  (U)  of  aectlon  38(bX3XA)  (denn- 
ing clinical  teatlng)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  date  of  such 
drug"  In  subdauae  (I)  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  date  such  drug",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  such  Act"  In  sub- 
dauae (11)  and  taiaerttng  In  lieu  thereof  "of 
such  Act  or.  If  the  drug  to  a  biological  prod- 
uct, before  the  date  on  which  a  Uoenae  for 
such  drug  to  toaued  under  aection  351  of  the 
Public  Health  Servioea  Act". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aecUon  38(d)  (defin- 
ing rare  dlaeaae  or  condition)  to  amended  to 
read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(1)  Rabb  DUBAax  OB  ooasm<»i.— For  pur- 
IXMea  of  thto  section,  the  term  'tare  disease 
or  condition'  means  any  dlaeaae  or  condition 
which— 

"(A)  affecU  leas  than  300,000  persons  In 
the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  affecta  more  than  300,000  persons  in 
the  United  Statea  but  for  which  there  to  no 
reaaonable  expectation  that  the  coat  of  de- 
veloping and  making  available  In  the  United 
Statea  a  drug  for  such  disease  or  condition 
wlU  be  lecoveied  tram  salea  In  the  United 
SUtes  of  such  drug. 

Determinations  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence with  respect  to  any  drug  shall  be 
made  on  the  baato  of  the  facta  and  drcum- 
stancea  as  of  the  date  such  drug  to  dealgnat- 
ed  under  section  538  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act." 

(3)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thto  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  amounta  paid  or  Incurred 
after  December  31,  1983.  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

(c)  TBBATMBar  or  Salbb  Wmna  Amu- 
ATBB  Gaour  voa  PoBPoaia  or  Sacnoa  39.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  39(d)  (relating 
to  related  peraons)  to  ammded  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which  to  a 
member  of  an  affiliated  group  of  corpora- 
tions filing  a  conaoUdated  return,  cuch  cor- 
poration shall  be  treated  as  selling  qualified 
fueto  to  an  unrelated  person  if  such  fuels 
are  sold  to  such  a  person  by  another 
member  of  such  group." 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  as  If  Included  In  the 
amendments  made  by  section  331  of  Public 
lAW  96-333. 

(d)  Rannun  abd  Rboobim  Wrra  RBaracT 
TO  CiBTAia  PknoB  BBaxma.— 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  8039D  (added 
by  secUon  1  of  Public  Law  98-811)  to  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  DBnamoaa.— For  purpoaea  of  thto 
section— 

"(1)  SraufiaB  lanraB  bbb^it  piab.— The 
term  'apedfled  fringe  benefit  plan'  meana— 

"(A)  any  qualified  group  legal  aervioes 
plan  (aa  defined  In  aection  130), 

"(B)  any  cafeteria  plan  (as  defined  In  sec- 
Maa  135).  and 

"(C)  any  educational  assistance  plan  (as 
defined  In  section  137). 

"(3)  ArrucABLB  xxcLnsioa.- The  term  'ap- 
plicable exdualon'  m^ans — 

"(A)  section  130  In  the  case  of  a  qualified 
group  legal  services  plan. 

"(B)  section  135  In  the  caae  of  a  cafeteria 
plan,  and 

"(C)  section  127  In  the  caae  of  an  educa- 
tional asslstanrr  plan." 

(3)  The  sectkm  80S9D  added  by  section  1 
of  Public  Law  98-813  to  hereby  repealed. 

(e)  Rbtbal  or  Joibt  Coioiittbb  Rbpobt 
RBqonoBfBaT.— Section  6405  (relating  to  re- 


porta  of  refunda  and  credita)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  redeaignat- 
Ing  subsectiims  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  as  subaec- 
tiona  (b).  (c),  and  (d).  reapectlvely. 

PAvr  H-BrracnvB  date 
sac  ui.  Bmcnvc  datt 

Except  aa  otherwlae  provided  In  thto  title, 
any  amendment  made  by  thto  title  shall 
take  effect  as  if  Included  In  the  provtolon  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  to  which  such 
amendment  relatea. 

TRLB  U-TBCHNICAL  OMUtBCTIONS  IN 
OTHKR  PKOGRAIIS  AITBCrED  BY  DEFI- 
CIT REDUCnON  ACT  OP  1(84 

PABT  A— AMENDMENTS  BELATED  TO 
SOCIAL  SECinUTY  ACT  PBOGRAM8 

8K.  Ml.  AMENOmNTS  BBLATBD  TO  COVKRAGE 
or    CBVBCH    BHPLOYUS    (8KCT10N 

MM  or  TBI  Dsncrr  rbduction 

ACT). 

(a)  CLABincAnoa  or  Ezcspnoa  fob  Mbm- 
BBBB  or  CBRAia  RauQiooa  Farhs — Subaec- 
ti<m  (g)  of  aection  1403  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054  (relating  to  members  of 
certain  religious  faiths)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  Snaaacnoa  aoT  to  aptlt  to  cbbtaib 
CHDBCR  biplotbbb.- Thto  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  reapect  to  aervioea  which  are 
described  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
3131(bX8)  (and  are  not  deacribed  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  such  section)." 

(b)  TBEAmxax   or   lacona   or   Cbbtaib 

CHUBCB.  BIC..  ElirLOTXBS. — 

(1)  AMxaitifxaTS  or  nrrxBRAi,  BBVxarTB  codk 

OP  ltS4.— 

(A)  la  OBaxBAL.— Section  1403  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  definitions  for  purpoaea  of 
the  tax  (m  self-employment  Inctane)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaectlon: 

"(J)  Spbcxal  Rulbb  roB  Cbbtaim  Cbjjwcb 
Emplotbb  laOOMB.— 

"(1)  CoMPUTAnoa  OP  aar  BABanroa.— In 
applying  subsection  (a)— 

"(A)  church  employee  Income  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  any  deduction: 

"(B)  church  employee  Income  and  deduc- 
tions attributable  to  such  Income  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account  In  determining  the 
amount  of  other  net  eamlngB  from  self -em- 
ployment. 

"(3)  CoMPUTAnoa  or  SBLr-BiiPLOTiiBaT 
mcoMX.— 

"(A)  Sbpabatb  APPUCAnoa  or  aoBaacnoa 
<b)(».— Paragraph  (3)  of  subaectlon  (b) 
shall  be  applied  separately— 

"(1)  to  church  employee  Income,  and 

"(11)  to  other  net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment 

"(B)  $100  puwB.— In  applying  paragraph 
(3)  of  subaectlon  (b)  to  church  employee 
Income,  '$100'  ahall  be  substituted  for  '$400'. 

"(3)  CooBBiaAnoa  with  suBsacnoa 
<a>(i».— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
subaectlon  (aX13),  and  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  applied  before  determining  the  amount 
so  allowable. 

"(4)   CHXTBCH  BMPLOTBB   laCOMB  DBFIBBS.— 

For  purpoaea  of  thto  section,  the  term 
'church  employee  Income'  means  gross 
Income  tat  aervlcea  which  are  deacribed  In 
section  3131(bX8XB)  (and  are  not  deacribed 
In  section  3131(bX8XA))." 

(B)  TacaaicAL  abs  coaroBMiao 


(1)  Nbi  BABanros.- Paragraph  (14)  of  aec- 
tion 140a(a)  of  such  Code  (defining  net 
>fcmtngm  fmn  self -employment)  to  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"(14)  In  ^  caae  of  ctiardi  employee 
Income,  the  Bpedal  rulea  of  aubaertinn  (jXl) 
shaU  apply.*^ 

(U)  8BLr«liPU>TiiBaT  diooiik— Subaectioo 
(b)  of  aectloii  1403  of  aueh  Code  to  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  aentenie:  "In  the  caae  of  diureh  em- 
ployee lnoo«ie.  the  spedal  ralea  of  subaec- 
tlon (JX3)  a^aU  apply  for  purpoaea  of  para- 
graph (3). 


(Ul) 


(8)£l 
Ouantaiiiao  < 


r.—Tlie  second 


sentence  of  iseeUoo  1403(b)  of  such  Code  to 
wnwrt^f^  byj  sMUng  out  "daiiae  (IV  and  in- 
aertlng In  IMu  thoreof  "pangraiA  (1>". 

(3)  Amaiamna  or  aocuL  aacoBXTT  act.— 

(A)  la  aB4BBAL.-8eetlon  311  of  the  Social 
Security  Aijt  to  amended  toy  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  [the  foUowlnc  new  aubaectiaa: 

"(1X1)  In  Applying  aubeection  (a)- 

"(A)  ehur^  employee  Income  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  any  deduction: 

"(B)  chuivh  employee  tnoome  and  deduo- 
tiona  attrfli^table  to  such  tnoome  shaU  not 
be  taken  iato  account  In  determining  the 
amount  of  bUier  net  eamlnga  from  aelf -em- 
ployment. > 

"(3XA)  S«baecUon  (bX3)  ahall  be  appUed 
separately-^ 

"(I)  to  church  employee  income,  and 

"(11)  to  other  net  eamtnga  from  aelf-em- 
ptoymmt. 

"(B)  In  I  applying  subaectian  (bX3)  to 
church  emk>Ioyee  income,  '$100'  shall  be 
subaUtutedlfor  '$400'. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
amount  alMwaUe  aa  a  deduction  under  aub- 
aection  (a)<ll),  and  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  be 
applied  before  deteimlnlng  the  amount  ao 
allowable. 

"(4)  For  purpoaea  of  thto  aectlm.  the  term 
'church  ^iployee  income'  meana  groas 
income  for  servicea  which  are  deacribed  in 
aectkm  3iq(aX8XB)  (and  are  not  deacribed 
In  aection  aaO(aX8XA))." 

(B)  TBcaaicAL  am 


(I)  NaT  feABanraa.-Sectlon  311(aX13)  of 
such  Act  telamended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(14)  In  the  case  of  diurefa  employee 
Income,  thf  special  rules  of  subsection  (1X1) 
shall  applyi" 

(II)  SBLr-BMPLOTiiaaT  taooaoc.— Soction 
311(b)  of  such  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aentence: 
"In  the  caae  of  church  eaaidoyee  income, 
the  spedal  rules  of  subaectlon  (iX3)  ahall 
apply  for  t^urpoaes  of  paragraph  (3)." 

(3)  Krf»un,»a  datb.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  thto  subaectlon  ahall  apply  to  re- 
muneration paid  or  derived  In  taxable  years 
beginning  Mter  December  31. 1964. 

(c)  RavcK^Anoa  or  Btacnoa  uaaaa  Sac- 
noa 313]kw).— Paragraph  (3)  of  aection 
3131(w)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (reUMng  to  timing  and  duration  of 
election)  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
3  smtenoc*  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  deetlon  may  be  revoked  by 
the  churdi  or  organiaation  under  regula- 
tiona  preai  ribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  elec- 
tion ahall  I  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary  if 
such  churth  or  organisation  faito  to  fumtoh 
the  Infomtation  required  under  aectlon  8051 
to  the  Sedretary  for  a  period  of  3  years  or 
more  wtthlremeet  to  remuncntian  paid  for 
such  servlbes  by  such  diurch  or  organisa- 
tion, and.!  upon  request  by  the  Secretary, 
faito  to  fundah  all  audi  previously  unfur- 
nished iniormatlon  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  elpction.  Any  revocation  under  the 
preceding  bentence  ahaU  apply  retroactively 
to  the  be^nnlng  of  the  3-ycar  period  for 
which  thefinfoimation  waa  not  fumiahed." 


MS.  ootnciHNW  relatinc  to  enboll- 

MENT  AND  PREMIUM  RNALTY  UMDEB 
TBE  MEDICARE  WOUONG  ACBD  PRO- 
VUION. 

(a)  Prboom  Pbraltt.— The  aeoond  sm- 
tcnoe  of  aection  1839(b)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (43  UJB.C.  1396r(b)).  aa  amended  by 
aeetian  S338(a)  of  the  Defidt  Reduction  Act 
of  1964,  to  amended  by  striking  out  "months 
in  which"  and  aU  that  follows  through 
"dauae  (iv)  of  such  section"  and  inaertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "months  during  which  the  Indi- 
vidual haa  attained  the  age  of  65  and  for 
whidi  the  Individual  can  demonstrate  that 
the  individual  was  enrolled  in  a  group 
health  plan  deacribed  In  section 
1663(bX3XAXiv)". 

(b)  SraciAL  EaBOiuacaT  PBBioDS.-Sectlon 
1837(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43  UJS.C. 
1386p).  aa  added  by  aecUon  3338(b)  of  the 
Detldt  Reduction  Act  of  1964.  to  amended— 

(1)  In  paragrvh  (1)  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)  haa  attained  the  age  of  65.":  and 
(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (C)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
"»M»n«Wwg  aubparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  to 
read  aa  f oUowa: 
"(A)  has  attained  the  age  of  65: 
"(BXI)  has  enrolled  (or  has  been  deemed 
to  have  enrolled)  In  the  medical  Insurance 
program  establtohed  tmder  thto  part  during 
the  individual's  initial  enrollment  period,  or 
(U)  to  an  individual  deacribed  in  paragraph 
(IXB): 

"(C)  has  enrolled  In  such  program  during 
any  subsequent  special  enrollment  period 
under  thto  subsection  during  which  the  indi- 
vidual waa  not  enrolled  in  a  group  health 
plan  dMcribed  in  section  1863(bX3XAXiv) 
by  reaatm  of  the  individual's  (or  individual's 
spouse's)  current  employment;  and". 

(c)  Eriiibiiva  Datbs.— 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahall  apply  to  months  beginning  with 
January  1983  for  premiums  for  months  be- 
ginning with  the  first  month  that  begins 
more  than  30  days  i^ter  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  Act. 

(3XA)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  apply  to  enrollments  in 
mowi*»«  beginning  with  the  first  effective 
month  (as  defined  in  subparagr^h  (B)), 
exoqyt  that  In  the  case  of  any  individual 
who  would  have  a  q>edal  enrollment  period 
under  secUtm  1837(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  would  have  begtm  after  November 
1964  and  before  the  first  effective  month, 
the  period  shaU  be  deemed  to  begin  with 
the  tint  day  of  the  first  effective  month. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "first  effective  month"  means  the  first 
month  that  b^Kins  more  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

'  8BC  MS.  TECHNICAL  <X>RRBCrnONB  IN  OTHER  PRO- 
VISIONS RELATED  TO  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY ACT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  AMBaDMBara  RaLAnac  to  OASDI  Pbo- 


(1)  Section  303(cXSXB)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (I)" 
and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  (J)". 

(3)  Section  303(qX5XAXi)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "prescribed  by 
him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
aerfbed  by  the  Secretary". 

(3)  Section  303(qXSXC)  of  such  Act  to 
fT»«— "'•H  by  striking  out  "she  shall  be 
deemed"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he  or 
she  ahaD  be  deemed". 

(4)  Section  303(aX6)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "shall 
be". 

(5)  Secticm  310(aXSXO)  of  such  Act  to 
ammded  by  striking  out  "Any  other  serv- 


ice" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  other 
service". 

(6)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  ttie  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1964- 

(A)  section  3801(dXlXBXU)  of  that  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "310(aX5XgXliir 
and  Inaoting  in  lieu  thereof 
"310(aX5XOXIii)":  and 

(B)  seca<m  3663(cXl)  of  that  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(7)  Section  311(cX3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  amended  by  indenting  aubparagraph 
(O)  two  additional  ems  (for  a  total  Indenta- 
tion of  four  ems)  so  as  to  align  its  left 
margin  with  the  margins  of  the  other  sub- 
paragrairtis  in  such  section. 

(8)  Section  315(1K5XB)  of  such  Act  to 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subdivision  (I)"  In 
clause  (11)  and  Inanting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"clause  (iXI)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subdivisions  (I)  and 
(11)"  in  the  matter  between  clauses  (ill)  and 
(iv)  and  inaoting  in  lieu  thereof  "dauae  (i)". 

(9)  The  heading  of  aection  318(m)  of  sodi 
Act  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Wisconsin  Retirement  Fund". 

(10)  Section  331(e)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  this  section"  In  the 
first  sentence. 

(11)  SectiMi  323(gXl)  of  such  Act  to 
■tntiAxi  by  striking  out  the  second  comma 
after  the  tom  "benefits"  where  such  term 
first  appean  in  the  matter  following  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(13XA)  Section  1403(cX3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  amended  by  indent- 
ing subparagraph  (O)  two  addititmal  ems 
(for  a  total  indentation  of  four  ems)  so  as  to 
align  its  left  margin  with  the  margins  of  the 
other  subparagraphs  in  such  sectkm. 

(B)  SecUon  3131(aX8)  of  such  Code  to 
amended  by  moving  subparagraph  (B)  two 
ems  to  the  left,  ao  that  its  left  margin  to  in 
flush  «ngnmwrit  with  the  margin  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  such  sectiim. 

(b)  AMBaDMBaTS  RBLAimc  TO  KFDC  nam 
Chilb  Support  Pbogbams.— 

(IXA)  Sectitm  403(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  amoMled  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraidi 
(37).  and  by  making  any  additional  changee 
which  may  be  neoeasary  to  aasura  that  para- 
graphs (34)  throuiii  (37)  each  end  with  a 
semicolon,  paragraph  (38)  ends  with  ":  and", 
and  paragraph  (39)  ends  with  a  period. 

(B)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Defidt  Reductkm  Act  of  1964.  aectkm 
3639(a)  of  that  Act  to  amended  by  atrikinc 
out  the  period  immediately  folloiring  "utili- 
ty providing  home  energy"  (In  the  quoted 
matter)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  aeml- 
colon. 

(3)  The  placement  of  the  last  aentence  of 
secUon  403(a)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to 
modified  to  the  extent  necessary  to  aasure 
that  It  begins  flush  to  the  full  left  margin 
without  any  Indentatfcm.  Immediately  after 
and  below  the  last  of  the  numbered  para- 
graphs. 

(3)  SecUon  4S7(c)  of  audi  Act  to  ammded 
by  striking  out  "subaectlon  (bX3)  (A)  and 
(B)"  in  the  matter  following  paracraph  (3) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subaectlon 
(bX4)  (A)  and  (B)". 

(4)  SecUon  458(d)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  strikinc  out  "on  behalf  of  individuato  re- 
sldlnc  in  another  State"  and  inaertinc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "at  the  request  of  another 
State". 

(5)  SecUon  464(bX2XA)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  strikinc  out  "threshhold"  and 
Inaertinc  in  Ueu  thoneof  "threshold". 
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(d) 


(e)  ^-■■■■MaMiM xo OonBAL PKormoas.— 
<1)  SMtton  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  Mnwulwl 
bjr  ahtfttiw  pansrapbs  (S).  (4).  and  (S)  to 
the  rtsbt  to  the  extent  ntr— ry  to  Msure 
that  their  left  marfliia  ate  aliened  with  the 
left  laaiglua  of  the  other  numbered  para- 
grapha. 
(3)  Seetfcm  1136(b)(7)  of  auch  Act  Is 
by  striUnc  out  "nonguvei  mental" 
iDisitlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "nongovem- 


Rblatoni  to  881  Pao- 


(1)  The  heartint  of  sectloo  lUKf)  of  such 
Act  is  ^M—^**^  to  read  as  follows: 

"Retmbunement  to  States  for  Interim 
Aasistanee  Payments". 

(3)  8ectkm  1613(aXlKC)  of  such  Act  U 
»wrM»iwi««t  by  striklnc  out  "section  43"  and  In- 
sertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  32". 

(3)  aeetkm  1613(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  makinc  any  dianges  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  paracrvifa  (11)  ends  with 
a  semicolon,  parairaph  (13)  ends  with  "; 
and",  and  paragraph  (13)  oads  with  a 
period. 

(e)  Amammrrs  Rslatdio  to  IfaDicABS 
PBoaasM. — 

(IXA)  Subclause  (in)  of  section 
1843(bX7XBXll)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  V&C.  lSMu(bX7)(BXU)>.  as  added  by 
section  2307(aX3XO)  of  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1064.  is  amended  by  IndenUns  It 
two  addltiaaal  ems  to  the  right  so  ss  to 
align  Its  left  margin  with  the  left  margins  of 
subclauses  (I)  and  (n)  of  that  sectino. 

(B)  Section  1661(n)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (43  UAC.  1305x(n)).  as  inserted  by  sec- 
tion 3331(eXS)  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act 
of  1064.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  his 
home"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "as  his 
home". 

(C)  Section  1686(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  VS.C.  130ftyy(b)).  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3310(b)  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1064.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "nothwlth- 
standing"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "not- 

withstandinT'. 

(D)  The  amendments  made  by  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  effective  as  if  they  had  been 
originally  included  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1064. 

(3XA)  Clause  (Ul)  of  secUon  1842(bX7XB) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
1306u(bX7XB)).  as  added  by  section  3(bX«) 
of  PuUlc  Law  06-617,  is  amended  by  moving 
Its  alignment  two  additional  ems  to  the  left 
so  as  to  align  its  left  margin  with  the  left 
margins  of  clauses  (i)  and  (U)  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shaU  be  effeeUve  as  if  it  had  been 
orlglnaUy  included  in  PubUc  Law  08-617. 

(3XA)  Section  1861(vXlXOXi)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  VAC. 
1305x(bXlxOXi».  ss  amended  by  section 
60a(dXl)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1083,  is  amended  by  Inserting,  in 
the  matter  after  subclause  (III),  "on  the 
basis  or*  after  "(during  such  period)". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  Shan  be  effective  as  if  it  had  been 
originaay  Included  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1083. 

(f )  Amannms  Rxutimc  to  Social  Sxav- 
xcas  PaooukM.— 

(IXA)  Section  2003(d)  of  such  Act  is  re- 


(B>  Section  3003(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(subject  to  subeection 
(d))". 

(2)  Section  2007  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(g)  ErracTxvx  Datx.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  amendments 


made  by  this  secUon  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
PABT  B-AMBNDMKNTg  BBLATED  TO  UNKM- 
PLOYMKNT  OOMPENSATimi  PBOGRAM 

8K.  ni.  TvanncAL  oomucnoM  m  raMUAL 

UNBHPLOTmNT  TAX  ACT 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  is 
f^fiiMirti*  M  follows: 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  3303(cX3) 
(relattaig  to  a  limit  on  the  credit  against  the 
unemployment  tax)  is  amended— 

iA)  by  striking  out  "determlnaUon"  the 
second  place  It  appears  In  the  material  pre- 
ceding clause  (i)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "denominator",  and 

(B)  in  cUuse  (i>- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "percent"  immediately 
preceding  the  comma  at  the  end  thereof, 
and 

(U)  by  inserting  "percent"  after  "2.7". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3303(fX8) 
(relating  to  a  partial  limitation  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  credit  against  the  unemploy- 
ment tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1087" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1066". 

(3)  cnause  (i)  of  seeUon  3306(oXlXA)  (re- 
lating to  crew  leaders  who  are  registered  or 
provide  spedallaed  agricultural  labor)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Amsi  labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1063"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Agricultural  Workers  Protection  Act". 
PABT  C— A1IKNDIIBNT8  BBLAISD  TO  TRADE 

AND  TABIFF  PROGKAMS 

8SC  in.  AMDOMIKNTg  TO  THK  TAKITP  8000- 
ULia 

The  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(10  V&.C.  1202)  are  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  TaupooimowicATioiis  fboduct  classi- 
ncATioii  ooaaacnoHa— (A)  Schedule  6  is 
amended  as  f  oUows: 

(1)  Headnote  1  to  subpart  C  of  part  4  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "688.43"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "688.42". 

(U)  Headnote  3  of  part  5  of  schediile  6  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "items  685.11 
through  685.10,  Inclusive,"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "items  664.02,  684.08,  685.00, 
and  685.06". 

(Ul)  Item  685.34  is  amended  by  inserting 
"35%  ad  vaL"  in  Column  No.  2. 

(Iv)  Item  685.55  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"685.11  to  685.50"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "684.02  to  685.40". 

(B)  Headnote  2(U)  to  part  7  of  schediUe  8 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "688.43"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "688.42". 

(2)  Coaaacnoas  to  the  atrhdix.— Sub- 
part B  of  part  1  to  the  Appendix  is  amended 
asfoUows: 

(A)  The  article  description  for  item  006.38 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "N-Acetylsul- 
fanUyl  chloride  (provided  for  in  item  405.31, 
part  IB,  sched\Ue  4)". 

(B)  Item  007.38  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"411.87"  and  Uisertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"411.82". 

(C)  Item  012.13  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"670.20"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"670.21". 

(3)  MiscxLLAiraous  coaascnoirs.— The 
Schedules  are  further  amended  as  foUows: 

(A)  Headnote  1  of  subpart  D  of  part  4  of 
schedule  1  is  amended  by  strilUng  out 
"(casein  plus  albumin)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(casein  plus  lactalbumln)". 

(B)  Headnote  1  of  subpart  C  of  part  4  of 
schedule  3  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (v);  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  ":  or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vl)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period. 


B.  ncHNicAL  oonacnoNB  TO  coinnuu 

VAOJNO    AND    ANnMIMPING    DVTV 
PBOVniONS. 

(a)  Title  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030  U 

Kwtmm^m*  K  f OUOWS: 

(IXA)  Subsection  (c>  of  section  701  (10 
VAC.  1671(c))  to  redesignated  as  subsecUon 
(d). 

(B)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  701  (as 
added  by  aeetlon  613(b)  of  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  of  1064)  to- 

(i)  amended  by  striking  out  "(g)  When- 
ever" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  Up- 
nrnsAM  SuaaiST.— Whenever";  and 

(U)  inserted  Immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  of  that  section. 

(2)  Sections  702(bXl)  and  732(bXl)  (10 
UAC.  1671a(bXl)  and  l«73a(bXl))  are  each 
w~>~«««<  by  striking  out  "(C),  (D),  or  (E)" 
and  taiserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(C),  (D).  (E), 
or  (P)". 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  of  secUon  703  (10  UAC. 
lOlTMh))  to  redesignated  as  subsection  (g). 


dutjr  after  "antl-    or 


(A)  paragraph  (2XA)  of  that  subsection 
(as  so  redesignated)  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "days  under  section  705(aXl)  or  225 
days  under  section  705(aX2),  as  appropri- 
ate" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  225 
days,  as  appropriate,  tmder  section 
705(aXl)";and 

(B)  paragraph  (2XBXU)  of  that  subsectt(m 
(as  so  redesignated)  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "days  under  section  706(aX2)"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "or  225  days,  as  ap- 
propriate, under  section  705(aXl)". 

(4)  Section  704  to  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (d)— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(U)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
f oUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(2)   ExrOKTS   OP   MXaCRAIIDUX  TO   OHRKD 

statks  rot  TO  DicazAsx  Duamo  nmam 
FiaioD.— The  administering  authority  may 
not  accept  any  agreement  under  subsection 
(b)  unless  that  agreement  provides  a  means 
of  ensuring  that  the  quantity  of  the  mer- 
chandise covered  by  that  agreonent  export- 
ed to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
provided  for  elimination  or  offset  of  the 
subsidy  or  cessation  of  exports  does  not 
exceed  the  quantity  of  such  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States  during  the 
most  recent  representative  period  deter- 
mined by  the  administering  authority.":  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (iXlXD)  by 
striking  out  "international"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "intentional". 

(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  706(a)  to 
amended  by  aligning  the  margin  of  the 
matter  appearing  after  subparagraph  (B) 
with  the  margin  of  the  matter  appearing 
before  subparagraph  (A). 

cexA)  Section  708  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "Sic.  708."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  f oUowing  flush  section  heading: 

-SEC  TtS.  KFTICT  OF  DEROCAIION  OF  KXPOKT. 
IMPORT  BANK  PINANCINC.'. 

(B)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  title 
VII  to  amended  by  inserting  in  ntmierical  se- 
quence the  f oUowing: 

"Sec.  708.  Effect  of  derogation  of  i:xport- 
Import  Bank  flnandng.". 

(7)  Section  736(cXl)  (10  U.S.C.  1673(cXl)) 
to  amended  by  inserting  ",  and  was  sold  to 
any  person  that  to  not  related  to  such  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  exporter,"  immediate- 
ly before  "on  or  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of—". 

(8)  The  last  sentence  of  section  751(bXl) 
(10  UAC.  1675(bXl))  to  amended  by  insert- 


ing "or  covtotervalling 
dumptaic~  eatb  place  it  i 

(0)  BaeUbn  Tri(7XPKi>  (10  UAC. 
1677(TKPKM  to  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  "any  merdiandlae"  In  that 
part  irtileh  precedes  subdanae  (I)  and  in- 
serting in  lira  thereof  "the  merebaadisO'*; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "find  orders"  In  sub- 
clause (VnDand  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"final  ordo^'. 

(10)  Secthfa  771A(a)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(Ul  or  (Ul)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(U)r(Ul).  or  (W)". 

(11)  Substation  (g)  of  section  773  (10 
UAC.  1677k(g))  to  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tion (f ).        I 

(13)  Section  775  (10  U.8.C.  1677d)  to 
amended  tq  striking  out  "an  proceeding" 
each  ^aoe  ft  appears  therelB  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thcr4>f  "a  prooeeding". 

(13)   SecUon   777   (10   U.&C.    lOTIf)   to 


(A)  by  striking  out  "confidential",  "non- 
confidential", and  "confMwitlalfty"  each 
place  they  Oppear  therein  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thmot  "proprietary",  "ntm-proprie- 
tary",  and  Tproprietary  status",  respective- 
ly: and         > 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  the  Commission" 
after  "admkiistering  authority"  in  subsec- 
tion (bXlXBXi). 

(b)  Sectfci  636(b)  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff 
Act  of  10641  (relating  to  the  effecUve  dates 
of  the  amiiidments  made  therein  to  title 
vn  of  the  tariff  Act  of  1080)  to  amended- 

(1)  by  ""^"H<ng  paragraph  (1)  by  insnt- 
ing  ".  and  to  reviews  begun  under  section 
751  of  that  JUA."  after  "lOSO":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  naragnphs: 

"(3)  Tbe>  administering  authority  may 
delio'  implefnentatiCNa  of  any  of  the  amend- 
ments referred  to  In  subaectioas  (a)  and 
(bXl)  with  respect  to  any  Investigation  in 
progress  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  Act  If  the  administering  autbmlty  de- 
termines tliat  Immediatie  implementation 
would  prevent  compliance  with  a  statutory 
deadUne  inj  UUe  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030  that  la  applicable  to  that  Investigation. 

"(4)  The  ^endment  made  by  section  631 
ShaU  appl]^  with  respect  to  merchandise 
that  to  unU^uldated  on  or  after  November  4, 
1084.". 

BBC  ».  AlOMDMDm  TO  TBI  TBAOK  ACT  OrifTi. 

The  Tra«  Act  of  1074  to  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  SecUbn  128(b)  (10  UAC.  2138)  to 
amended  Mr  striking  out  "587.70"  in  parar 
graph  (1)  land  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

•687.70". 

(2)  SubseeUon  (n)  of  secUon  135  (ss  added 
by  seeUon  |06(cX2XBXv)  of  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  of  1084)  to  redesignated  as  subsec- 
Uon (m).     i 

(3)  Secticta  141(dX6)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "3M0(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutea  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b))"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

U  31,  United  States  Code". 

phs  (A).  (B).  and  (C>  of  sec- 
14)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


"1342  of 

(4) 
tion  502(b 
lows: 

"(A) 
otherwise 


nationalised,  expn^riated.  or 
ownership  or  control  of 
property,  iiidudtaig  patents.  trsdemaricB,  or 
copyri|^ts.{  owned  by  a  United  Statea  dtlaen 
or  by  a  corpwation.  partaenhip.  or  assoda- 
Uon  which  Is  SO  percent  or  more  benefldally 
owned  by  United  States  dUaens, 

"(B)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nulU- 
f y  an  fritting  contract  or  agreement  with  a 
United  Stales  dtlaen  or  a  corporation,  part- 
nei^ip.  oi*  associaUon  whieb  to  60  percent 


-X^ 


^J^■^\^'' 


•o:>  '.<v.i>' 


benetldaUy  owned  by  United  statea 
the  effect  of  which  to  to  natSooal- 
lae.  expropriate,  or  otherwise  aelae  owner- 
shta>  or  oontitd  of  property,  inrhidhtg  pat- 
enta,  trademarks,  or  copyrights,  so  owned. 
or 

"(O  has  iMpw— H  or  enf«ced  taxes  or 
other  erartlona.  restrlcUve  maintenance  or 
operatioaal  conditions,  or  other  measurei 
with  respect  to  property,  induding  patents, 
trademarks,  or  copyrights,  so  owned,  the 
effect  of  which  to  to  naUonallae.  expropri- 
ate, or  otherwise  seise  ownership  or  control 
of  such  pioperty.". 

(5)  That  part  of  section  504(cX3XDXU) 
(10  U&C.  3464(cX3XDXU))  that  precedes 
subdause  (I)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  strildng  out  "from  any  bmefidary 
devdoping  country"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "an  aggregate  value  equal 
to"  Immedtatdy  before  "15";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "if  for  the  preceding 
"f**"^*-  year  such  benefidsry  country-" 
and  liMerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  those  ben- 
eficiary devel(H>ing  countries  which  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year—". 

sac  SM.  AMENDIBNTB  TO  THK  TABtFT  ACT  OP 

ins. 
The  Tariff  Act  of  1030  to  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  SeeUon  304(c)  (10  U.S.C.  1304(c))  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "No"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowingr.  "(1)  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  no":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If.  because  of  the  nature  of  an  article. 
It  to  technically  or  commercially  infeasible 
to  mark  It  by  one  of  the  four  methods  sped- 
fled  In  paragraph  (1),  the  artide  may  be 
malted  by  an  equally  permanent  method  of 
marking  such  as  paint  stenciling  or.  in  the 
case  of  smaU  diameter  pipe  and  tube,  by  tag- 
ging the  containers  or  bundles.". 

(2)  Section  313  (10  U&C.  1313),  as  amend- 
ed hy  secUon  202(1)  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff 
Act  of  1084.  to  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respecUvely; 
and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  re- 
designated) to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  The  performing  of  inddental  oper- 
atlims  (induding,  but  not  limited  to,  tesUng, 
deanlng,  repacking,  and  inspecting)  on— 

"(A)  the  imported  merchandise  itself  in 
cases  to  which  paragraph  (1)  appUes;  or 

"(B)  the  merchandise  of  the  same  kind 
and  quaUty  in  cases  to  which  paragraph  (2) 
applies: 

that  does  not  smount  to  manufacture  or 
productiim  for  drawback  purposes  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  thto  section  shaU  not 
be  treated  as  a  use  of  that  merchandise  for 
purposes  of  applying  paragraph  (IXB)  or 
(2XC).". 

(3)  SecUon  330(cX2XA)  (10  U.S.C.  1330)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "reUef'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "injury". 

(4)  SecUon  514(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030 
(10  U.8.C.  lS14(a))  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  defined  in  secUon  771(0)  (C),  (D), 
(E).  and  (F>  of  thto  Act". 

(5)  SecUon  516(aX2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030  (10  U.S.C.  1615(aX2))  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
sentence: 

"Such  term  also  means  a  person  that  to  an 
assodaUon.  a  majority  of  whose  members  to 
composed  of  persons  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B),  or  (C).". 

(6)  SecUon  516A(aX3)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030  (10  U.8.C.  516a(aX3))  to  amended  by 


striking  out  "(2XAKtt)"  and  inaerting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(2XAXiXnr. 

SBC  aa  AMMMIIinO  TO  TB 1BADC  AND  TABir 
ACrOPl«4. 

The  Trade  and  Tsrlff  Act  of  1064  (PObilc 
Law  06-673)  to  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  136  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  foDowInc 

"(3)  Parsgraidu  (1)  and  (2)  of  aeetlon  126 
of  the  bOl  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "8J%  ad  vaL"  in  parar 
graph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "7.8% 
ad  vaL". 

(2)  Section  174(b)  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  table  appearing  therein  the 
following: 

"January  1. 1087 4.0%  sd  vaL". 

(3)  Paragraph  (7)  of  suboecUmi  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 313  to  redesignated  as  subsecUon  (c)  of 
that  section. 

(4)  The  table  In  section  334(a)  to  amendrd 
by  striking  out  "711.40"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "712.40". 

(5)  Section  304(dX2XA)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "psragraph  (6)"  in 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (0)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (7)"  in 
clause  (U)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thneof 
"paragraph  (10)";  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  pro- 
posed to  be  added  by  dause  (Ul)  as  para- 
graph (11)  of  sectkm  141(d)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1074. 

(6)  Secticm  307(bX3)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  paragraph  (3)". 

(7)  Section  504  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"Tariff  Act  of  1030"  and  inserting  in  lira 
thereof  "Trade  Act  of  1074". 

(8)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  610  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "subsectkm  (b)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (bXl)". 

SBC  tM.  AMKNDMBfn  TO  ISB  CAHKBKAN  BASIN 
BOOWmiC  RB(»VKBT  ACT. 

Section  213  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  (10  U&C.  2703)  to 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such"  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (aX3)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "any  beneficiary";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "138.42"  in  subsection 
(fX5XB)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"138.46". 

SBC  ST.  OONFOBMING  AMCNDIIKNTS  RBGABMNG 
CrarOMS  BBOBKBS. 

TiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(3)  or  (c)"  in  secti«m 
1581(gXl)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(3)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "641(aXlXC)"  in  sec- 
Uon 1582(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"641(bX6)". 

SBC  m.  SPECIAL  KFFBCnVK  DATS  PBOVISiONB 
POB  CERTAIN  ARTKLBS  <HVKN  DinT- 
PBSB  TRKAmBNT  UNDER  IHR  TWADR 
AND  TARIPr  ACT  OP  1M4. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  secUon  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1030  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  upon  proper  request  flled  with  the  cus- 
toms officer  caacemeA  on  or  before  the 
00th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  Act,  the  ratry  of  any  artide  described 
in  subsection  (b)  shaU  be  treated  as  provid- 
ed for  in  that  subsection. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  appUcaUon  of  any 
amendment  made  by  sections  112,  115,  118. 
167,  snd  170  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1084  (Public  Law  08-573)  to  any  ratry— 

(1)  which  was  made  after  the  applicable 
date  and  before  the  15th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act;  and 
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(3)  with  raipeet  to  whidi  thei*  would 
Yam  been  no  duty  or  a  \tmn  duty  If  the 
amendment  made  by  any  aueh  aectlon  ap- 
Idled  to  auch  entry: 

aucb  entry  ahaO  be  liquidated  or  rellquldat- 
ed  aa  thouch  auch  entry  bad  been  made  on 
the  Itth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act. 

(e)  Por  purpoaea  of  autaeection  (b).  the 
term  "applicable  date"  meana— 

(1>  In  the  caae  of  aectlon  118.  June  1. 1963; 

(3)  In  the  caae  of  aecUona  113.  115.  and 
17».  June  30. 1M3:  and 

(3)  In  the  caae  of  aectlon  167,  October  30. 
1M3. 

(d)  For  purpoaea  of  thia  aectlon— 

(1)  The  term  "entered"  meana  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouae  for  conaiimptlon 
In  the  cuatoma  territory  of  the  United 
Statea. 

(3)  The  term  "entry"  Indudea  any  with- 
drawal from  warehouae.* 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
&  816.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Pine 
Ridge  WOdemeas  and  Soldier  Creek 
WUdemen  in  the  Nebraska  National 
Forest  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


I  ACT  or  laaa 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  the  Nebras- 
ka ixnidemess  Act  of  1M5  which  estab- 
lishes the  very  first  wilderness  areas 
under  the  1964  WUdemess  Act  in  the 
State  of  Netoaska.  The  biU  seU  aside 
two  areas  in  the  Nebraska  National 
Forest  as  wilderness:  6.600  acres  for 
the  Pine  Ridge  Wilderness:  and  8.100 
acres  for  the  Soldier  Creek  Wilder- 
ness. 

The  Pine  Ridge  WUdemess  area  is 
located  in  Dawes  County  along  the 
Pine  Ridge  escarpment  in  northwest- 
em  Nebraska.  It  Ues  within  the  High 
Plains  landf  orm  and  is  characterized 
by  flat  ridges  dissected  by  steep,  rough 
canyons.  Cunningham  Creek  and 
Indian  Creek  meander  down  relatively 
flat  bottiMus  about  100  yards  in  width. 

The  Soldier  Creek  Wilderness  area  Is 
located  in  Sioux  County  along  the 
Pine  Rldge  escarpment  in  northwest- 
em  Nebraska  about  9  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Crawford.  The  area  is  charac- 
terised by  flat  ridges  dissected  by 
steep,  rough  canyons.  This  area  was 
originally  part  of  the  Fort  Robinson 
Military  Reservation  and  adjoins  the 
Fort  Robinson  State  Park. 

Both  of  these  unique  areas  are  cur- 
rently being  managed,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  wilderness.  This  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  ensure  that  this  management 
will  ctHitinue  uninterrupted  for  future 
generati<H)s  of  Nebraskans  to  enjoy. 
These  areas  will  be  administered  to 
retain  and  preserve  the  character  of 
their  natural  conditions. 

Orasing  activities  will  remain  un- 
hampered. Those  activities  or  grazing 
facilities  established  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  designation  of  these  areas  as 
WUdemess  wiU  be  aUowed  to  remain  in 
place  and  to  continue.  Current  gracing 


wiU  not  be  curtaUed  simply  because 
the  areas  have  been  (jtesignated  as  wU- 
demess. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  is  im- 
portant for  both  today's  Nebraskans 
and  future  Nebraskans.  In  setting 
aside  a  few  of  the  last  remaining  wUd 
lands  in  our  State  we  are  protecting 
the  natural  values  of  these  areas  from 
encroachment,  indiscriminate  develop- 
ment, and  sale.  HopefiUly,  future  gen- 
erations win  say  that  we  have  acted 
with  wisdom  and  foresight. 

These  areas  wUl  continue  to  provide 
wUdlife  habitat,  ecological  diversity, 
and  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
scientific  Inquiry  far  into  the  future. 
Nebraskans  deserve  to  have  these  Fed- 
eral lands  set  aside  as  "untrammeled 
by  man"  where  man  "is  a  visitor"  and 
where  the  permanent  imprint  of  man 
is  unnoticeable. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate's 
consideration  and  approval  of  the  Ne- 
braska WUdemess  Act  of  1985,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
biU  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rword. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  foUows: 

s.  ai6 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Rejneaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrt**  <u*embled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Nebraaka  WUder- 
neas  Act  of  IMS". 

wnsBBnaa  oiaiaHATioii 

Sic.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purpoeea  of 
the  WUdemeaa  Act  (16  n.8.C.  1131-1136). 
the  f  oUowlns  landa  in  the  State  of  Nebraaka 
are  hereby  dealgnated  aa  wildemeaa: 

(1)  certain  landa  in  the  Nebraaka  National 
Foreet.  which  comprlae  approximately  aix 
thousand  aix  hundred  acrea.  aa  senerally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Pine  Rldse  WQ- 
demeaa-Propoaed",  dated  February  1985. 
and  which  ahall  be  known  aa  the  Pine  Ridge 
WUdemeaa;  and 

(3)  certain  landa  In  the  Nebraaka  NaUonal 
Forest,  which  oompriae  approximately  eisbt 
thouaand  one  hundred  acrea,  aa  senerally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Soldier  Creek 
WUdemeaa-Propooed",  dated  February  1985. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Soldier 
Creek  Wilderoesa. 

AOMnnaTBATioii  or  wiLoaairaaa 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existinc  rights 
and  the  proviaiona  of  subaection  (b).  the  wil- 
demeas  areas  dealgnated  under  aectlon  2 
shall  be  adminiatered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereafter  in  thla  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance  with 
the  proviaiona  of  the  Wilderness  Act  govern- 
ing areaa  dealgnated  by  that  Act  as  wilder- 
nem  except  that  any  reference  in  such  pro- 
visions to  the  effecthre  date  of  the  Wilder- 
neas  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reference  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  wildemeaa 
in  the  State  of  Nebraaka— 

(1)  graxing  of  Uveatock  in  wildemeaa  areaa 
eatabUahed  by  this  Act.  U  establiahed  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act, 
shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
section  4<dX4)  of  the  Wildemeaa  Act  and 
aecUon  108  of  Public  Law  96-660;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  U  directed  to  review  aU 
policies,  practices,  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  live- 


stock graxing  In  national  foreat  WUdemeaa 
areaa  In  Nebraaka  in  order  to  Inaure  that 
such  polldea.  practloea.  and  regulatlona 
fuUy  conform  with  and  Implement  the 
Intent  of  Congress  regarding  grasing  In  such 
areaa.  aa  such  Intent  is  exprcaaed  In  thla 
Act 

MApa  Aim  uaacairrioita 

Sac.  4.  Aa  aoon  aa  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary ahaU  aubmlt  a  map  and  legal  deacrlp- 
tioo  of  the  wildemeaa  areaa  dealgnat<td  by 
section  3  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reaouroea  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentattvea.  Such  map  and 
legal  deacription  ahall  have  the  aame  force 
and  effect  aa  if  Included  In  thla  Act  except 
that  any  clerical  or  typographical  error  in 
■uch  map  or  legal  deaerlptlbn  may  be  cor- 
rected. The  Secretary  ahaU  place  such  map 
and  legal  deacription  on  file,  and  make  them 
available  for  public  Inapeetion,  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
mmt  of  Agriculture. 

wiLDBuntaa  BxviKW  ooirciuia 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Congreas  flnda  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadlem  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARB 11);  and 

(3)  the  Congreas  has  made  Ita  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Foreat  System 
roadleaa  areas  in  the  State  of  Nebraaka  and 
of  the  environmental  Impacta  aaaodated 
with  alternative  aUocatlona  of  such  areaa. 

(b)  On  the  baais  of  auch  review,  the  Con- 
greas hereby  determines  and  dlrecta  that— 

(1)  without  paasing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  auf fldency  of  the  RARB  n 
flqal  environmental  atatement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  reapect  to  national  foreat 
system  lands  in  States  other  then  Nebraaka, 
such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  with  reapect  to  national  foreat 
system  landa  in  the  State  of  Nebraaka; 

(3)  with  reapect  to  the  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Nebraaka, 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  second  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  U),  that 
review  and  evaluation  or  reference  ahaU  be 
deemed  for  the  purpoaea  of  the  initial  land 
management  plans  required  for  such  landa 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Reaouroea  Planning  Act  of  1974,  aa  amended 
by  the  National  Foreat  Management  Act  of 
1976.  to  be  an  adequate  conaideration  of  the 
suitability  of  such  landa  for  Inclusion  In  the 
National  WUdemess  Preservation  Syatem 
and  the  Department  of  AgriciUture  ahall 
not  be  required  to  review  the  wUdemeas 
option  prior  to  the  revisions  of  the  plans, 
but  shaU  review  the  wUdemess  option  when 
the  plans  are  revlaed,  which  revisions  wlU 
ordinarily  occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at 
least  every  fifteen  years,  unleaa,  prior  to 
such  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  conditions  In  a  unit  have  significantly 
changed; 

(3)  areaa  in  the  State  of  Nebraaka  re- 
viewed in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment and  not  designated  wUdemeas  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act  shaU  be  managed  for 
mtUtiple  uae  In  accordance  with  land  man- 
agement plana  pursuant  to  sectkm  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Reaouroea 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  aa  amended  by  the 
National  Foreat  Management  Act  of  1976: 
Provided.  That  such  areas  need  not  be  man- 
aged for  the  purpoae  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wUderaeaa  deaignation  prior 
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to  or  during  revision  of  the  initial  land  man- 
agement i 

(4)  in  th4  event  that  revlaed  land  manage- 
ment plan^  In  the  State  of  Nebraaka  are  Im- 
plemented I  pursuant  to  aeetion  6  of  the 
Forest  andlRangelanrt  Renewable  Reaourees 
Planning  MtX  of  1974.  aa  "— ""^^^  by  the 
National  Rarest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law,  areaa  not  recom- 
mended for  WUdemeaa  deaignation  need  not 
be  managad  for  the  purpoae  of  protecting 
their  sultabuity  for  wUdemeaa  deaignation 
prior  to  o^  during  reviakm  of  auch  plana, 
and  areaa  recommoided  for  wOdemeas  dea- 
ignation ahaU  be  managed  for  the  purpoae 
of  protectlhg  their  suitabUlty  for  wUdemeaa 
dealgnatloa  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Foreat  andiRangeland  Renewable  Reaourcea 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  aa  •'mmnAmA  by  the 
National  Foreat  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law;  and 

(5)  nnlw^  expressly  authorlaed  by  Con- 
greas. the  bepartment  of  Agriculture  ahall 
not  condugt  any  further  atatewlde  roadleaa 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
iorest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Nebraaka 
for  the  piirpoae  of  determining  their  auit- 
ablllty  for  Inclusion  in  the  National  WUder- 
ness  Preaervatlon  System. 

(c)  Aa  us^  in  this  section,  and  aa  provided 
in  section  {6  of  the  Foreat  and  Rangeland 
RenewabUi  Reaourcea  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
aa  amended  by  the  National  Foreat  Manage- 
ment Act  M  1976.  the  term  "revialon" 
not  induda  an  "amendment"  to  a  plan. 


By  iMr.  BCATHIAS  (for  himself 
aad  Mr.  SABBams): 
8J.  Reto.  97.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating tUe  Study  Center  for  Trauma 
and  Emergency  Medical  Systems  at 
the  Manwid  Institute  for  Qnergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  as  the  National 
Study  Cdnter  for  Trauma  and  Emer- 
gency MMical  Systems:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  lAbor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

DmORATtllG  A  HATIORAL  STDVT  Casm  rOB 

TBAUMA  4in>  mxaomcT  — ncsi.  vrwmu 

Mr.  kATHIAS.  Mr.  Prasident. 
today.  Mr.  SAitBAins  and  I  introduce 
legi^ation  to  designate  the  Study 
c  >nter  for  Trauma  and  Emergmcy 
Ml  (ileal  Systems  at  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute for  Emergency  Medical  Swv- 
ices  Sjrstoms  in  Baltimore  as  the  "Na- 
tional Study  Center  for  Trauma  and 
Emergency  Medical  Systems."  This 
designation  woiUd  focus  attention  on 
the  nee<$  to  improve  the  Nation's 
trauma  gnd  emergency  medical  sys- 
tems, at  iio  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govomment. 

The  social  costs  of  traumatic  injury 
and  deaCh  are  known  to  aU  of  us. 
Trauma  is  the  third  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  country  among  aU  Ameri- 
cans and  is  the  No.  1  killer  of  Ameri- 
.  cans  between  the  ages  of  1  and  40.  The 
costs  of  trauma  in  human  terms  are 
incalculable.  The  costs  in  dollars,  in- 
cluding 4>edical  expenses,  lost  wages, 
and  indifect  work  losses  come  to  $50 
bllUon  a  year. 

The  Maryland  Institute  has 
achieved ;  a  position  of  natimial  and 
international  prominence  for  its  work 
in  provlcing  medical  care  to  serioudy 


injured  trauma  patients.  Records  show 
that  the  Maryland  Institute  saves  f  our 
out  of  five  patients  treated  within  the 
statewide  system.  It  serves  as  a  model 
for  demonstrating  the  most  up-to-date 
and  cost-effective  methods  for  deliver- 
ing llfesaving  emergency  medical  care. 

Consequently,  the  study  center  at 
the  Maryland  Institute  has  been  asked 
by  a  number  of  cities,  regions,  and  na- 
tions (Bfemphis,  southern  California 
and  The  Netherlands,  for  example)  for 
advice  on  how  to  establish  trauma  net- 
works, and  has  provided  advice  gtadly. 
In  addition,  the  study  center  adminis- 
ters innovative  programs,  such  as  the 
q>inal  cord  injury  hoUine.  to  meet  the 
growing  national  need  for  a  ctmsoUdat- 
ed  trauma  networlc  In  the  first  three 
weeks  of  operation,  the  spinal  cord 
injury  hotline  received  over  2,500  calls 
nationwide. 

For  years,  the  Maryland  Institute 
has  unselfishly  helped  other  hospitals 
in  their  pursuit  of  effective  trauma 
systems.  Because  of  its  experience,  the 
institute  is  uniquely  qualified  to  serve 
as  a  national  study  center  to  provide 
firsthand  knowledge,  direction  and  co- 
ordination for  nationwide  trauma 
treatment. 

We  urge  Senators  to  join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  proposal  to  designate  the 
study  center  as  a  national  study  center 
which  WiU  provide  a  national  data  base 
and  clearinghouse  for  emergency  med- 
ical services.  The  center  also  wiU  train 
professionals  in  traumatology  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  nationwide. 

Vnthin  a  trauma  network,  every 
minute  and  second  are  precious  to  the 
doctor  and  patient.  A  minute  saved 
quite  Uterally  may  mean  a  life  saved. 
Through  this  joint  resolution,  we  can 
make  a  contribution  to  speeding  up 
the  acquisition  of  information  that 
can  be  used  to  save  Uvea.  Once  a  pa- 
tient is  saved,  the  national  study 
colter  would  serve  as  a  hotline  to  help 
the  victim  return  to  mainstream  socie- 
ty. Such  a  national  center  would  dra- 
maticaUy  improve  the  Nation's  abiUty 
to  provide  aU  Americans  with  the 
quaUty  of  trauma  care  that  Maryland- 
ers  now  enjoy. 

I  ask  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO,  as  f  oUows: 
S  J.  Ras.  97 

Whereas  Federal  funding  for  emergency 
medical  aervlces  systems  has  decreased,  and 
aome  Statea  have  provided  less  support  for 
such  llfesaving  systems; 

Whereaa  private  efforts  are  the  primary 
meana  of  improving  the  deUvery  of  emer- 
gency medical  servicea,  and  improvements 
an  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Increasing 
numbera  of  the  critically  Ul  and  Injured; 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  national 
study  center  for  trauma  and  emergency 
medical  aystems  would  focus  attention  on 
thoae  areas  needing  improvement  in  the  de- 
livery of  systematic  emergency  care; 

Whereas  a  national  study  center  for 
trauma  and  emergency  medical  systems  is 


needed  to  serve  aa  a  resource  center  for  In- 
formation and  daU  and  to  provide  tertinlcal 
■silatanff  conoeming  emeigency  medical 
8y8tem8;and 

Whereaa  the  Maryland  Inatitute  for 
Emergency  Medical  Servicea  Syxtema  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  haa  been  a  "-"'—' 
leader  In  the  development  of  ayatema  of  care 
for  the  critically  Ul  and  Injured:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Jtesofoed  fey  the  Senate  and  Home  ofBep- 
reaenttMvet  of  the  United  Statea  {^America 
in  Congreat  oaaenMed,  That  the  Study 
Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergency  MiM<knl 
Systems  at  the  Maryland  Institute  for 
Emergency  Medical  Servloea  Syatcma  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  ahall  be  known  and 
rtfalgnatied  aa  the  "National  Study  Center 
for  Trauma  and  BUieigeucy  Medical  Sya- 
tems".  Any  reference  In  a  law.  map.  regula- 
tion, document  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  Statea  to  audi  Stady  Center  for 
Trauma  and  Bnergency  Medical  Syatcma 
ShaU  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Na- 
tional Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Bner- 
gency  Medical  Systems. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  IiiouYK.  Mr.  DocoH.  and 
Mr.  Srccxn): 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  con- 
demning the  passage  of  Resolution 
3379.  in  the  \JX.  Goieral  Assembly  on 
November  10,  1975.  and  urging  the 
UJS.  Ambassador  and  U.S.  delegation 
to  take  aU  aiH>ropriate  actions  neces- 
sary to  erase  this  shameful  resolution 
from  the  records  of  the  United  Na- 
tions: to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Foreiiv 
Relations. 

omRD  NAxiows  Awn-zunnaii 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolutioo  to 
help  rectify  an  unfortunate  event  that 
occurred  10  years  ago.  The  event  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  passage  of  Resolu- 
tion 3379  by  the  UJJT.  Gteneral  Assem- 
bly. That  resolution  equated  Zionism, 
the  doctrine  that  Jews  have  a  right  to 
poUtical  self-determination  in  a  terri- 
torial hraneland  of  Uieir  own.  with 
racism  and  discriminatitm.  My  resolu- 
tion condemns  the  passage  of  Resolu- 
tion 3379  and  urges  the  UjS.  Ambassa- 
dor and  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  to  take  aU  aivropriate  actions 
necessary  to  erase  this  shameful  reso- 
lution from  the  record  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  UJf .  action,  taken  on  November 
10.  1975.  was  not  the  lieginning,  nor 
the  end,  of  a  raunpaign  by  several  UJT. 
members  to  undermine  the  pe<vle  of 
IsraeL  Even  while  my  resolution  was 
being  written,  the  UJf .  Security  Coun- 
cU  was  voting  to  condemn  Israel  yet 
again.  Only  a  UJS.  veto  was  able  to 
defeat  this  measure. 

DeUberate  actions  such  as  these, 
which  have  served  to  consistently  un- 
dermine a  monber  nation  of  the 
United  Nations,  are  not  only  detrimen- 
tal to  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole, 
but  are  a  threat  to  its  very  existence. 
In  1945.  the  United  States  and  several 
other  freedcnn  and  peace-loving  na- 
tions sought  to  create  a  forum  where 
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kU  the  mriirt  InhaWtonto  would  h»ve 
an  equal  and  important  voice.  In  order 
to  enmre  the  dunMUty  of  such  an  in- 
■tttutkn.  the  founder*  of  the  United 
NaUona  formulated  a  charter  that  ex- 
pounded upon  the  mindplee  that 
would  guide  wadki  an  institution 
thzoui^  its  many  years  of  ezlstenoe. 
UtUtetnc  such  principles,  the  United 
Nations  would  serve  to  facilitate  swift 
and  peaceful  solutions  to  pending 
intematlooal  tensimis  and  crises.  With 
the  passage  of  Resolution  S379,  howev- 
er, the  United  Nations  created  an 
arena  where  international  tensions 
and  crises  are  created. 

Not  only  is  the  claim  of  Resolution 
3379  a  false  and  vicious  attack  on  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  nation  of  Israel, 
but  it  supports  the  very  racism  which 
the  resolution  purports  to  preclude. 
Anti-fiemltlsm  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
widely  practiced  forms  of  racism  in 
the  world  today.  This  racism  took  the 
lives  of  over  6  million  people  in  Nad- 
Zhurope  Just  four  decades  ago.  We 
must  continue  to  try  to  ensure  that 
such  racism  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  passage  of  Resolution  3379  on 
November  10.  1975,  resurrected  some 
excrudating  monorles  for  Jews 
around  the  world.  For  this  date  in 
1938.  Hitler's  Nazi  stormtroopers 
launched  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
Jewish  community  in  Germany  in  the 
Night  of  the  Crystals,  or  Kristall- 
nacht.  On  this  date,  Jewish  syna- 
gogues were  burned,  holy  books  and 
the  Scrolls  of  the  Holy  Bible  were  set 
ablaae.  windows  of  Jewish  businesses 
and  stores  were  smashed,  and  Jewish 
homes  were  attacked  and  heads  of 
families  taken  away,  most  never  to 
return. 

The  Jewish  people  and  the  nation  of 
Israel  have  consistently  displayed 
their  affection  for  all  races  and  creeds. 
Recently,  in  a  remarkable  show  of 
self-sacrihce  and  generosity,  the 
nation  of  Israel  opened  its  arms  to 
thousands  of  black  Ethiopian  Jews 
who  had  fled  to  Sudan  to  escape  both 
the  drought  and  the  anti-Semitism  of 
the  Mengistu  regime.  Israel  supplied 
planes  to  rescue  these  Jews  and  to 
bring  than  to  safety  in  Israel.  This  ex- 
ample invalidates  the  charge  that  Zl- 
onlan  is  a  form  of  racism. 

My  Joint  resolution  cannot  erase  the 
tragedy  of  10  years  ago.  It  can.  howev- 
er, rally  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States,  a  nation  who  prides  itself  on 
racial  and  ethnic  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity. We  hope  that  in  turn  this  will 
rally  world  opinion  in  support  of 
IsraeL  My  Joint  resolution  can  open 
eyes  to  what  has  occurred  in  the  past: 
only  at  this  point  can  remedies  to  the 
international  problem  of  anti-Semi- 
tism be  fully  addressed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rboc»9.  as  follows: 
&J.RSS.M 

Wbema  the  United  States,  m  s  f  ouzxler 
of  the  United  Nations  Orsanlntlon.  baa  a 
fundamental  Interest  In  promotlnc  the  pur- 
posts  and  principles  for  whidi  tbat  orianl- 
satloo  was  created:  and 

Wlieraas  In  Article  1  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  the  puipoMS  of  the  United 
Natloos  are  itated  to  be:  "To  develop  friend- 
ly relations  amoos  nations  baaed  on  respect 
for  the  principle  of  equal  richts  and  lelf -de- 
termination of  peopiea.  and  to  take  other 
appropriate  measures  to  ■trens:tben  unlver- 
■al  peace":  "to  aebleTe  International  coop- 
eration In  aolvlnc  Intematlooal  problema  of 
an  economic,  aodal.  cultural,  or  humanitari- 
an character,  and  In  promottns  and  encour- 
adm  respect  for  human  rishta  and  for  fun- 
damental freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race.  lex.  lansuace.  or  religion"; 
and  "to  be  a  omter  for  harraonlslnt  the  ac- 
tions of  nations  In  the  attainment  of  these 
common  ends":  and 

Whereas  November  10, 1985  will  mark  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  poange  of  Reaolutl<m 
3379.  which  wroncfully  aaaodates  and 
equates  Zlonlam  with  radam  and  racial  dla- 
criminatlon.  aa  waa  pointed  out  ao  well  by 
the  United  States  representative  to  the 
Third  Committee,  when  he  aald.  "Under  the 
gulae  of  a  program  to  eliminate  radam,  the 
United  NatloiM  la  at  the  point  of  officially 
endoislnc  antl-Semltiam.  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  virulent  forma  of  raciam  known  to 
human  hlatory":  and 

Whereoa  the  date  of  the  paaaace  of  thla 
resolution  la  remarkably  aymbollc  for  thla 
date.  In  193a.  was  the  Krlatallnacht,  or 
Nlctat  of  the  Cryatala,  when  HlUer'a  Nasi 
stormtroopers  launched  a  ayatematlc  attack 
on  the  Jewlah  community  in  Oermany,  by 
bumins  the  ajmacocues  in  ail  the  dtles, 
iMfciwy  bonflrea  In  the  atreeta  of  the  holy 
booka  and  the  Scrolla  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and 
leading  the  heada  of  Jewlah  families  off  to 
the  death  camps  of  Auschwlts,  Blrkenau, 
Dachau,  Buchenwald.  Therealenatadt,  never 
to  be  aeen  again,  and 

Whereaa  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tkma  outlined  in  the  aforementioned  Artlde 
1  of  Ita  Charter  are  directly  threatened  wth 
beinc  nullified  and  voided  if  the  Impllca- 
tlona  of  the  paaaage  of  ReaoluUon  3379 
remain  undlaputed:  and 

Whereaa  the  Oovemment  of  larael  recent- 
ly, through  the  rescue  of  thouaanda  of  black 
Ethiopian  Jewa  in  "Project  Moaes."  dis- 
played ita  commitment  to  and  respect  for 
human  rlghta  without  dlatlnctlon  aa  to  race, 
thua  rebutting  the  aocuaatlona  of  Reaolu- 
Uon 3379:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

R€»olvtd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tt»entatix>ea  of  the  United  State*  in  Congrea* 
oaaemMed,  That  the  Concresa  (1)  stroncly 
oondemna  the  paaaace  of  Resolution  3379  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
November  10.  1975.  wherein  that  aald  reso- 
lution wroncfully  aaaociatea  and  .equates  Zl- 
onlam with  raciam  and  racial  dlacrlmlnatlon. 
and  (2)  urses  the  United  States  Ambassador 
and  United  States  DelecaUon  to  the  United 
Natlona  to  take  all  appropriate  actlona  nec- 
essary to  erase  this  shameful  resolution 
from  the  record  of  the  United  Nations.* 


tion  of  the  United  Statea  relative  to 
the  commencement  of  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  President.  Vice  President, 
and  Members  of  Congress;  to  the  C«n- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


or  TBOis  or  omcB 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  with  the  distin- 
guished senator  frm  Maryland.  Sena- 
tor Mathias.  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  advance  the  date  of 
the  iuiuguratlon  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  beginning  of  terms  of  office 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
would  produce  three  important  im- 
provements in  our  Oovemment: 

It  would  provide  for  installation  in 
office  of  a  President.  Vice  President 
and  Members  of  Congress  promptly 
after  their  election  by  the  people,  re- 
dudng  the  unproductive  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  interlude  of  2Vi 
months  that  now  exists  between  No- 
vember elections  and  January  inaugur- 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias): 
S.J.  Res.  99.  A  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 


It  would  eliminate  lameduck,  post- 
election sessions  of  Congress  in  which 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  either 
retired  or  been  defeated  continue  to 
vote  on  national  policy. 

It  would,  by  moving  the  Presidential 
inauguration  forward  to  November, 
provide  a  far  better  chance  of  favor- 
able weather  for  what  has  become  a 
national  celebration  of  our  democratic 
processes  of  Oovemment.  and  reduce 
greatly  the  chances  that  the  Inaugural 
Parade  and  other  events  would  be  can- 
celed because  of  the  bitter  cold  and 
storms  so  common  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  in  January. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
terms  of  Members  of  Congress  would 
begin  on  November  15,  instead  of  Jan- 
uary 3  and  that  the  President  and  Vice 
President  would  take  office  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  The  earlier  installation  of  the 
new  Congress  is  necessary  because  of 
the  constitutional  requirement  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  certify 
the  votes  of  the  electoral  college  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  longer  any 
Justification  for  a  10-week  delay  be- 
tween our  national  elections  and  the 
installation  of  elected  officials.  This 
leisurely  schedule  was  established 
before  the  development  of  voting  ma- 
chines, instant  tabulation  of  election 
results,  high-speed  communications 
and  Jet-age  transportation. 

Indeed,  a  major  problem  today  is 
that  the  Nation  may  be  told  who  has 
won  election  to  the  Presidency  before 
all  of  the  polling  places  have  even 
dosed.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  allow  weeks  and 
weeks  to  pass  before  our  new  leaders 
take  the  offices  to  which  they  have 
been  elected. 

Not  only  do  such  delays  deprive 
voters  of  a  prompt  carrying  out  of 
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they  are  also  potentially 
;  and  give  lamiwlwrit  offldala, 
both  elected  and  aKwlnted.  an  unwar- 
ranted apd  unnecessary  opportunity 
formiacoi 

It  is  Atngerous  because  in  those 
years  in  if  hlch  there  is  a  change  in  the 
PrealdencQr,  particulaiiy  involving  a 
shift  between  the  majw  political  par- 
ties, the  ^direction  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs is  essentially  paralyaed.  The  in- 
cumbent fresldent  no  longer  has  real 
political  authority  and  the  incoming 
Prealdenti  lacks  constitutional  author- 
ity—and the  whole  world  knows  it.  It 
is  a  perioid  of  vulnerability  which  can 
and  should  be  eliminated. 

In  addition,  the  lamedudt  period  is  a 
time  when  appointive  executive 
branch  officials,  knowing  they  will 
soon  leaire  office,  are  tempted  to 
expend  funds,  make  contracts  and 
grants,  ind  promulgate  regulations 
that  may]  be  either  politically  motivat- 
ed or  invired  by  sheer  self-interest 

Ridding  ourselves  of  the  poaslbOlty 
of  lamediick  sessions  of  CaofpKn  also 
is  in  the  National  interest.  Our  recent 
experience  with  postelection  seasliHis 
of  Congros  has  been  so  unsatisfactory 
that  in  1P84  the  congressional  leader- 
ship wls4ly  determined,  early  in  the 
year  that  there  would  be  no  such  ses- 
sion. But!  times  and  congreaslonal  lead- 
ership b^th  change  and  the  circum- 
stances d^n  again  arise  when  a  lame- 
duck  setidon  could  be  called  in  an 
effort  toj  enact  legislation  that  might 
face  sure]  defeat  by  newly  elected  legis- 
lators. 

The  proposal  I  have  introduced 
today  is  Idtmtical  to  the  constitutional, 
amendment  I  introduced  in  the  98th 
Congress^  An  excellent  hearing  on 
that  prcfexwal— Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 71  of  the  98th  Congress -was  held 
on  April  24.  1984.  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  chaired  by  the 
distinguighed  senior  Senator  from 
Utah.  Senator  Hatch. 

The  hearing  iiKduded  testimony  by 
academiq  experts  who  have  studied 
Presidential  transitions,  and  persons 
who  hav^  played  a  major  role  in  man- 
aging Prudential  transitions. 

The  preponderance  of  the  testimony 
was  in  favor  of  advancing  the  inaugu- 
ral date  knd  of  a  similar  change  in  the 
beginning  of  terms  for  newly  elected 
Membera  of  Congress.  There  were  sug- 
gestions that  the  time  allowed  by  this 
amendment  between  elections  and  in- 
augurati6ns  might  be  lengthened 
somewhat,  and  these  are  suggestions 
that  I  believe  deserve  consideration. 

We  hove  Just  experienced,  for  the 
first  time  in  12  years  the  reelection  of 
a  President  and  have  thus  been  spared 
a  transition  in  administrations.  Be- 
cause of!  this,  the  very  real  problems 
involved  in  aai  extended  transition  pe- 
riods do  not  appear  pressing  and.  I  am 
aware,  there  Is  no  soise  of  Immediate 
urgency '  in  shortening  the  transition 


period.  But  this  is  precisely  the  right 
time  to  act.  If  we  wait  until  a  transi- 
tion crisis  occurs,  or  until  the  very  real 
proUems  of  extended  transition  peri- 
ods and  lamedu^  sessions  of  Congress 
occupy  the  front  imges  of  dally  news- 
papers, it  will  be  too  late. 

For  this  reason.  I  hope  the  Congress 
win  give  serious  and  prompt  attention 
to  this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RaooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
theRsooRO. 

S  J.  Res.  99 

tteaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
remntoHvea  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  attemUed,  (two-third*  of  each 
House  concuTTime  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing aitide  la  proposed  aa  an  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  aeveral  Statea  within  seven  years  after 
the  date  of  Ita  aubmlaalon  to  the  States  for 
ratification: 

"The  terma  of  the  office  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  ahall  end  at  noon  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  November,  and  the  terma 
of  Smatora  and  Representatives  at  noon  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  November  of  the  years 
pfccedlnc  the  years  in  which  auch  terms 
would  have  ended  if  this  article  had  not 
been  ratified:  and  the  terms  of  their  succes- 
aors  ahall  then  begin.".o 


this  century.  By  commemorating  the 
memory  of  these  victims,  we  can  try 
once  again  to  prevoit  hisUvy  frmn  re- 
peating itself . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint   resolution   be   inserted   in   the 

RCCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Racoan.  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  101 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrets  assemtHed,  That  AprU  24.  1985. 
la  hereby  dealgnated  aa  "Natkmal  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  llan'a  Inhumanity  to 
BCan".  and  Vbc  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorised  and  requested  to  tasue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  victima  of  genocide, 
t^apt^»ny  the  one  and  one-half  million 
people  of  Armenian  ancestry  who  were  vic- 
tima of  the  genocide  perpetrated  In  Turkey 
between  1915  and  1923,  and  in  whose 
memory  thla  date  la  commemorated  by  all 
Armoilana  and  their  frimda  throughout  the 
world.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  24, 1985,  as  "National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HATIOMAL  DAY  OP  RKMnfBRAHCB  OF  MAM'S 
mHUMAMITT  TO  MAM 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I. 
along  with  Senator  D'Amato,  am  in- 
troducing a  Joint  resolution  that  will 
designate  April  24,  1985,  as  "National 
day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man."  It  is  identical  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  192,  intro- 
duced on  Iflarch  19  by  Representatives 

COBLHO,     PaSHATAH,     COMTE,     DORIfAN, 

and  AspiH. 

This  would  be  a  day  of  remembrance 
for  all  of  the  victims  of  genocide,  espe- 
cially the  1.5  million  people  of  Armeni- 
an ancestry  who  were  victims  of  the 
genocide  perpetrated  in  Turkey  be- 
tween 1915  and  1923.  This  year  is  par- 
ticularly significant  because  it  marks 
the  70th  anniversaiy  of  the  beginning 
of  this  tragic  event,  as  many  of  the 
survivors  of  the  genocide  will  travel  to 
Washington  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  perished. 

The  world  did  not  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  Armenian  genodde.  unfortu- 
nately. We  soon  discovered  that  histo- 
ry does  have  a  way  of  repeating  itself. 
We  have  witnessed  too  many  acts  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  throughout 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
8.  la 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motmihah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Tmnutoml.  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gunm]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12.  a  bill  to 
protect  communications  among  Ameri- 
cans from  interception  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Imodtb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OLDm]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
70.  a  biU  to  establish  a  temporary  pro- 
gram under  which  parenteral  dlaoetyl- 
morphine  will  be  made  available 
through  qualified  pharmades  for  the 
relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to 
cancer. 

s.  ia4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafes]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  194.  a  biU  to 
identify,  commemorate,  and  preserve 
the  legacy  of  historic  landscapes  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  30B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoMPns.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoH]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
205,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of 
any  overpayment  of  income  tax,  and 
to  contribute  other  amounts,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  National  Organ  Trans- 
plant Trust  Fund. 

s.aio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
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of  8.  210.  a  bfll  to  repeal  the  Inclusion 
of  tax-exempt  Intereat  from  the  calcu- 
lation determining  the  taxation  of 
■odal  aecurlty  benefits. 

B.  SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuHsmiaoBt. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  BoaxHl  was  added  as  a  co- 
qwnaor  of  8.  317,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"State  and  Local  River  Conservation 
Act  of  1985." 

S.  >!■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qoiti.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
318.  a  bill  to  extend  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program  for  local  governments 
through  fiscal  year  1991. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ZoitzmKT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sabbahb].  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  BouhI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Ptiti.nl 
were  added  as  oosponson  of  8.  355,  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  operation  of  the 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion committee  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

■.aT« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pusslbi.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fttnn  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Ksibt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
9onsor  of  8.  374,  a  bill  to  provide  au- 
thorisatkm  of  appropriations  for  the 
UA  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion. 

a.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkxsslxk.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f rem  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Coax],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Saibaiib].  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DncoHl.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  SncoHl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  KASSxaAim]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  402.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  for  specialized  equip- 
ment for  telephone  service  to  certain 
disabled  persons. 

S.41S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oouiwatxr. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  SncpsoHl  was  added  as  a  co- 
Qwnsor  of  8.  425,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 
a.  4a« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  SrsvBfs]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  426.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  provide  for 
more  protection  to  electric  consumers. 

a.  4S1 
.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  KxmnDT.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Poao]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  &  431.  a  biU  to  restore  the  broad 
wea^t  of  coverage  and  to  clarify  the 
application  of  title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972.  section  504 


of  the  Rehabilitotlon  Act  of  1973.  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  and 
UUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

a.  484 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Coimecti- 
cut  (Mr.  DooDl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Numrl  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  434,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Institute  Assistance  Act. 

a.4BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradlct,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[BCr.  Goasl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  452,  a  bill  to  enact  the  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children's  Education  Act. 
a.  4«T 

At  the  request  of  Kfr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Guoni]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
467.  a  biU  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  prisoner  of  war  medals 
in  appropriate 


a.  aoa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doaxmatna. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  fnmi  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BoscHwnz].  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Przsslir]. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohkh], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Ainmxwsl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Saxbaiixs].  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  BIxLCHxa]  were  added 
as  coqwnsors  of  8.  505.  a  bill  enUUed 
the  "Maternal  and  Child  Health  Pre- 
venUve  Care  Amendments  of  1985." 
a.  aaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MonnHAH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frcnn  Montana 
[Mr.  MxLCHxal.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  PaxssLsal  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  558.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permanently  exclude  educa- 
Uonal  assistance  programs  from  gross 
income,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.aaT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoMxmci.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
GahmI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DcCoHcnn].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Bdr.  BraoAMAM]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  627.  a  biU  to 
pnnnote  and  expand  the  vitality  of 
the  United  States  copper  industry. 
a.  aaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Csah stoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RnoLXl.  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  636.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
minting  of  gold  coins, 
a.  asT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ZoanreKT,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SAKBAins],  was  added  as  a  co- 
qwnsor  of  8.  637.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  to 
allow  a  worker  to  be  employed  in  any 
nonrallroad  employment  and  still 
qualify  for  an  annuity,  subject  to  cur- 
rent deductions  in  the  tier  1  benefit  on 


account  of  work  and  new  deductions  in 
the  tier  2  benefit  if  the  employment  is 
for  his  last  nonrallroad  employer. 

a.  aai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thubmohs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bukdick].  was  added  as  a 
coqjonsor  of  8.  657,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

a.  sao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thtirm ohd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IifoUTX].  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SmoH].  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  GLum]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  680.  a  bill  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment and  to  promote  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  U.8.  textile  and  apparel 
industry  and  its  workers. 

a.  aai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sakbaiixs].  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  681.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  89  of  titie  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  to  waive  certain 
eligibility  requirements  relating  to  en- 
rollment of  annuitants  in  a  Federal 
employees  health  benefits  plan. 

a.  ••4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eaolcioh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DooDl.  and  the  Senator  fnnn 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BuasicKl  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  694.  a  bill  to 
preclude  changes  in  the  Federal  re- 
gional office  structure  except  by  stat- 
ute. 

a  Tia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilsoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRUfSKT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dizoh]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  713,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  Interstate  sale  and  transportation 
of  drug  paraphernalia, 
a.  7*1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borkh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buaoicxl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  721,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  regarding 
the  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

a  Taa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dokkhbxrqkr. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  f  nmi  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Bfr.  BobkhI.  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  729,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  make  permanent  the  rules  re- 
lating to  imputed  Interest  and  assump- 
tion of  loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 


a.  T4a 
At  the  fequest  of  Mr.  CHiuta,  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  fNm  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiitas],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  |of  8.  746.  a  bUl  to  require 
the  National  Drug  Enf oceement  Policy 
Board  to  provide  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment <|f  the  designer  drug  problem 
and  makej  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress for  niecessary  legislation, 
a.  T4t 
At  the  Request  of  Mr.  Srscna.  the 
name  of  tne  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.iRocKXPBLUBl.  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  8.  749,  a  bQl  to  extasd 
the  FederkI  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1982  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1985. 

I  a.Taa 

At  the  ^uest  of  BCr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  i  the  Senator  frmn  Arizona 
atsb],  and  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Stmhs],  were  added 
irs  of  8.  758.  a  bUl  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  thcj  capital  gains  tax  on  disposi- 
tion of  investments  In  United  States 
real  property  by  foreign  citizens,  to 
repeal  thje  provisions  providing  for 
withholding  of.  and  reporting  on.  such 
tax.  and  f  4r  other  purposes. 


(Mr.   Goi 
from  Ii 
ascospoi 
the  In 


SKNATB  jonn  BsaoLonoa  lo 

At  the  Request  of  Mr.  KxmiDT.  the 
name  of  ijhe  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DmtiifBxaaxB].  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  o^  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10, 
a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  I  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SKMATi  jotm  laaoLDTioir  la 

At  the  tequest  of  Mr.  Pmubito,  the 
name  of  ihe  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  SabbIuixs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  16,  a 
Joint  resolution  expressing  support  for 
the  TtwnX  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

SKSATE  jomT  tMMOumcim  a4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bhaolxt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SntoiT],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(BCr.  iHoOTxl.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [l4r.  BoscHWRZl.  and  the  Sen- 
ator froi*  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsumaoa] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  RM^luUon  24.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designttte  the  month  of  October 
1985  as  "National  Make-A-Wlsh 
Month." 

BKSATs  jonn  issoLunoa  ai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PansLia.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f  ran  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLXHOs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32. 
a  Joint  reaolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 15.  1985.  as  "Ethnic  American 
Day." 

asaATB  Jonn  moLunoa  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goxtoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  STKgms]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Sdnate  Joint  Resolution  35.  a 


Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  Issue  a  proclar 
matlon  designating  April  21  through 
April  27, 1985.  as  "National  Organ  Do- 
nation Awareness  Week." 

smATB  jonrr  inoLunoa  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eaglctom.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafex].  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohsh].  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  OLBm].  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iHoxml  were  added 
as  coQMnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65.  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  numth  of  November  1985  as  "Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 
sBMAn  JomT  mam.xm.an  tt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(BCr.  NicKUS].  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Asmstrohg]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 66.  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1985,  as  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day." 

SKKAn  Jonrr  rxsolutioii  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Dahforth]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
ti<m  68,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Novonber  21,  1985,  as  "William  Beau- 
mont Day." 

SKMATB  JOINT  HKSOLUTIOH  a* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuREMBXRGCR].  and  the  Senator 
fnmi  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafbc]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  69.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  receive  full  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1985  for  new  and  competing  re- 
search grants. 

aniATK  Jonrr  resolotioh  t* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren].  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DocoH],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Prtor],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HeflimI,  and  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motmi- 
ban]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  79,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  April.  1985.  as 
"Fair  Housing  Month." 

sniATK  jonrr  rksolittion  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Lugar].  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihcs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATBi],  and  and  the  Senator 
fKHu  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  83,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating   the   week   beginning   on 


May  5. 1985.  as  "National  Asthma  and 
Allergy  Awareness  Week." 

soiAXB  Komt  B8K>LUTioa  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wnsoir.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoamsxT].  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafbe].  and  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SmoH] 
were  added  as  consponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  86.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  July  25. 1985. 
through  July  31.  1985.  as  "National 
Disability  in  Entertainment  Week." 
BBHATi  oaacumaxmr  mMaaumom  a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glbhh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradlxt].  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafxe].  and  the 
Senator  frran  Colorado  (MR.  Hart]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KEiniEDT].  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias].  and  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbahes]. 
were  added  as  coqxmsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6.  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  policy  of  separate 
development  and  the  forced  relocation 
of  South  African  Blacks  to  designated 
"homelands"  is  Inconsistait  with  fun- 
damental American  valties  and  inter- 
nationaUy  recognized  principles  of 
human  rights  and  should  be  discontin- 
ued. 

SKHATK  OOHCOaSBrr  KBOLDTnm  la 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15.  a 
concurrent  resolution  relating  to 
United  States-Japan  trade. 

SEHATK  oomcutaaan  KaoLonom  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Crahstoh].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mi.  Lauteeberg]  were 
added  as  coqxmsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  26.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  ban  the  use  of 
plastic  and  rubber  bullets  against  civil- 
ians. 

SKRATS  COHCUSRBrr  KE80LUTI0II  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doiw,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(ICr.  Crahstoh],  and  the  Senator  fran 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautehbbus]  were 
added  as  cospodbots  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  Govemmmt  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  outlaw  the 
Ulster  Defense  Association,  its  mem- 
bership, activities,  and  any  like  terror- 
ist organization. 

SBIAR  KKSOLUnOH  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatbr, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(BCrs.  Kassebaom],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 35,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  dis- 
criminatory   and    tmduly    restrictive 
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state  and  local  regulatl<»i  of  h(»ne  sat- 
ellite antennas. 

iOUTm  ■■will  111  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BaAOUBT.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tenneaaee 
[Mr.  Oou]  wai  added  as  a  cosponaor 
of  Senate  Resolution  62.  a  resolution 
to  oppose  cuts  in  Education  Programs. 
■oiATS  uaoLvnoii  ti 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastdi.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Amrnxws]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  92.  a 
resolution  calling  for  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  on  pork. 


SENATE  CONC17RRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 33— AUTHORIZING  THE 
USE  OP  THE  UJS.  CAPITOL  RO- 
TUNDA 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Pell,  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Boscbwtiz.  Mr. 
DAMfOKTH.  and  Mr.  LAUTtwsmo)  sub- 
mitted the  foUowtng  coqciirrent  reso- 
lution: which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Cos.  Rb.  33 

Wberass.  punusnt  to  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  estsUteh  the  United  State*  Holocaust 
Memorial  CouncQ"  and  approved  October  7, 
19W  <M  Stat.  1M7).  the  United  States  Holo- 
cauat  Ifemorial  Council  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide for  appropriate  ways  for  the  Nation  to 
commemorate  the  days  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust,  as  an  annual,  na- 
tional, dvlc  commemoration  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  to  encourase  and  sponsor  appro- 
priate obaervances  of  such  days  of  remem- 
brance throughout  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  such  Act.  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
has  dealgnated  April  14.  through  April  21, 
19SS.  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust":  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  recommended  that  a 
one-hour  ceremony  be  held  at  noon  on  April 
IS,  IMS,  conslstlns  of  speeches,  readings 
and  musical  presentations  as  part  of  the 
days  of  remembrance  activities:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Jtesolved  by  tKe  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
re»entaHve»  coneuTTing).  That  the  rotunda 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  be  used  on  April  18.  1985,  from 
10  o'clock  ante  meridian  until  3  o'clock  post 
meridian  tor  a  ceremony  as  part  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  days  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust.  Physical  prepara- 
tions for  th*  conduct  of  the  ceremony  shall 
be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  CapltoL 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 34— AFFIRMING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL POUCY  OF  METRIC 
CONVERSION 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee   on   Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
8.  Con.  RsB.  34 

Whereas  a  decade  ago  the  Congress 
pass? (1  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975 
(15U.S.C.  aosaetseq.): 


Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  to  coordinate  and  plan 
the  increasing  use  of  the  metric  system; 

Whereas  significant  achievements  have 
been  made  In  Industry  toward  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  and  Federal  agencies  have  re- 
moved barriers  which  support  and  accom- 
modate metrication  to  trade,  travel,  and 
ttiwuwiiinlf^tlftn; 

Whereas  the  principal  benefit  of  acceler- 
ating the  metric  changeover  is  an  Improve- 
ment in  the  ablUty  of  the  Natkm  to  export 
and  compete  more  favorably  In  growing 
world  markets: 

Whereas  United  States  trade  defldU 
could  be  substantially  reduced  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  metric  available  producU  to  our 
tradtaig  partnns; 

Whereas  corporate  policies  toward  manu- 
facturing and  International  trade  In  the  use 
of  metrics  can  expand  productivity  and  In- 
creaae  small  bustnea  opportunity: 

Whereas  the  metric  changeover  should 
continue  to  take  place  In  the  United  States 
when  it  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment.  by  law 
or  r^pilation  should  not  discourage  or  pro- 
hibit the  voluntary  process  of  metric  transi- 
tion: Now,  therefwe,  be  it 

tUtolved  by  Me  Senate  I  the  Hotue  of  Rep- 
reaentativeM  coneurringJ,  That  the  Congress 
finds  that— 

(1)  the  Increasing  use  of  the  metric  system 
has  benefited  the  Nation  over  the  last 
decade: 

(2)  conversion  to  the  metric  system  shall 
assist  in  reduction  of  the  trade  deficits  by 
making  United  States  products  more  mar- 
ketable in  international  trade,  thereby  pre- 
serving jobs,  and  bringing  growth  opportu- 
nities to  the  United  States  eccmomy:  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  en- 
courage the  transition  toward  metrication 
and  supports  the  national  policy  set  forth  In 
the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975  (IS 
U.S.C.  205a). 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  indeed  to  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  support  the  concept  of  con- 
version to  the  metric  system.  The  con- 
current resolution  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  affirms  the  national  policy 
of  metric  conversion  which  has  bene- 
fited our  Nation.  The  resolution  re- 
solves that  the  Federal  Govenunent 
should  further  encourage  the  transi- 
tion toward  metrication  and  supports 
the  national  policy  set  forth  in  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  compete  in  world 
trade  is  becoming  more  important  and 
more  difficult  each  day  as  our  com- 
petitors get  stronger.  Since  about  95 
percent  of  the  world  uses  the  metric 
system  of  measure,  the  absence  of 
metric  in  U.S.  goods  and  services  can 
directly  reduce  our  ability  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  world  markets. 

Certainly,  metric  is  only  one  part  of 
the  answer  to  our  balance  of  trade 
problems.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
an  important  part  of  those  problems. 
"We  may  not  increase  our  sales  because 
our  products  are  metric,  but  we  oould 
surely  lose  sales  if  they  are  not. 

All  markets  are  r^idly  becoming 
world  markets,  and  all  of  the  impor- 
tant trading  partners  of  the  United 


States  have  made  the  transition  to 
metric.  The  following  nations  have  de- 
cided to  change  since  World  War  II: 
Australia.  Canada.  China.  Greece. 
India.  Israel.  Japan.  Nigeria,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Moreover,  the  European  Economic 
Commimtty  has  set  1989  as  the  date 
after  which  imported  products  must 
be  labeled  in  metric  units. 

This  point  becomes  clearer  if  we 
take  a  historical  perq>ective.  An  arti- 
cle amiMurlng  in  an  educational  Jour- 
nal noted  that  metric  advocacy  has 
been  with  us  almost  since  the  birth  of 
our  Nation.  In  1790.  then  Secretary  of 
State  Thomas  Jefferson  proposed  a 
decimal-based  measurement  system  as 
one  way  of  achieving  national  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures.  In 
1821.  a  study  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
acknowledged  the  distinct  advantages 
of  the  metric  system,  but  because  our 
major  trading  partner,  Great  Britain, 
did  not  use  it.  the  study  concluded 
that  it  was  not  practical  then  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  metric 
system. 

In  1866.  the  Congress  authorized  use 
of  the  metric  system  and  supplied 
each  State  with  a  set  of  metric  weights 
said  measures.  In  1875,  the  United 
States  reinforced  its  continuing  inter- 
est by  becoming  one  of  the  original 
signatory  nations  to  the  "Treaty  of 
the  Meter."  In  1893.  we  began  to 
define  the  foot,  pound,  and  inch  in 
terms  of  the  metric  system. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act  of  1975,  it  declared  "a 
national  policy  of  coordinating  the  in- 
creasing use  of  the  metric  system  in 
the  U.S.  and  •  •  •  the  voluntary  con- 
version to  the  metric  ssrstem."  Today, 
the  reasons  that  formerly  Justified  re- 
jection of  metric  are  exactly  reversed. 
Our  trading  partners  are  now  predomi- 
nately metric,  including  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  encour- 
ages voluntary  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  international  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  engineering  standards.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  cooperation  can  only 
result  in  furthering  our  increasingly 
vital  worldwide  trade  interests. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 35— RELATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pcll. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Mothihah,  Mr.  Ksir- 
ifKDT.  and  Mr.  Crahstoh)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

8.  Cos.  Rss.  35 

Whereas  a  number  of  national  education 
task  forces  and  commissions.  Including  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  In  Edu- 
cation, have  outlined  a  serious  decline  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  In  the  United 
States   and   have   recommended   increased 
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of  the  deff 
Bunltles  have  ex- 
ft's  lack  of  ex- 
peitlae  in  lotematloDal  studies  and  in  f  or- 
eign  langu^e  profleleney; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  produced 
insufficient  numbers  of  qualified  area  stud- 
ies and  fofeign  language  spsdalists  during 
the  last  doeade  to  meet  our  future  defense, 
dlplomatici  »»m<  tutjjwjf^^  nssdi; 

WlMreasI  the  study  of  lea  eommanly 
tautfit  but  strategically  iBBportant  lan- 
guages an4  cultures  tadb.  as  Japanese,  Clii- 
I  and  RuMian  Is  extremely  limit- 
ed In  the  Onited  States: 

Whereaa  new  programs  in  the  combined 
study  of  auslness.  foreign  languages,  and 
intematlnrtal  relations  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant oontifbution  to  the  reversal  of  Ameri- 
ca's dwcdiiang  eoonomle  oonpetitlveneM  In 
intematto^al  trade: 

Whereas  in  comparison  with  the  invest- 
ments of  America's  allies  and  potential  ad- 
versaries, ihe  United  States  Oovemment's 
investment  In  foreign  language  and  interna- 
tional educaticm  histtHleslly  has  been  quite 

■mall.  ' 


Whoeas  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
Natlon'a  foreign  language  training  in  the 
less  cnmrnSnly  tau^t  languages  takes  place 
at  federally  funded  Natk»al  Resource  Cen- 
ters for  Fiaelgn  Languages  and  Internation- 
al Studiea: 

Whereas  for  fiscal  years  1064.  196S.  and 
1989  the  ptesent  Administratlan  has  recom- 
mended sc^  budget  funding  for  the  Offioe 
of  International  Bducatiop  and  Foreign 
Language  Studies,  which  funds  the  Natkmal 
Resource  Centers  and  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Scholanhki  program:  and 

fOongreas  had  oonsistently  reject- 
ed the  Adminiatiatlon's  proposals  and  fuUy 
funded  the  Office  of  International  Educa- 
tion and  Fbreign  Language  Studies  for  fiscal 
years  1964jand  1085:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesoloed!  by  the  Senate  (the  Houie  of  Rep- 
resentatioSt  eoneurrtngf.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  tne  Congress  that  the  fiscal  year 
1986  fundibg  levels  for  Federal  forelsn  lan- 
guage and]  international  education  and  ex- 
diange  programs  should  be  maintained  at 
fiscal  year  1985  levels. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Rbjode  Island  [Mr.  Pbix],  the 
Senator  ntnu  Illinois  [Mr.  Sncoir],  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Mothi- 
HAH],  the|  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KB^moTl.  and  the  Senator  fn»n 
Callfomlk  [BCr.  Cuinxoir].  a  concur- 
rent resolution. 

This  rQBolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  funding  levels  for 
foreign  luiguage  and  International 
educatloit  and  exchange  programs 
should  tale  maintained  at  fiscal  year 
1985  lev^  Representative  Ixoh  Pa- 
MXTTA  ol  California  is  introducing 
identical  legislation  in  the  House. 

We  are  offering  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution in[reQ>onse  to  the  administra- 
tion's zero  funding  request  for  title  VI 
and  Fulliright-Hays  102(BK6)  of  the 
Higher  Ijducatlon  Act  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  lEducation.  Total  fiscal  year 
1985  apsropriations  for  these  pro- 
grams Umled  only  $82.05  million. 

The  ellfect  of  this  elimination  of 
Federal  support  would  be  the  extinc- 


tion of  many  international  education 
and  foreign  language  programs  on  UJS. 
raminisfa 

Tills  exclusion  of  Federal  funding  is 
f^widally  baffling  in  light  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  President's  own  Commis- 
sion on  Excellenoe  in  Education.  The 
Commission  stated  in  "A  Nation  At 
Risk": 

We  live  among  the  detennined.  well  edu- 
cated, and  strong  motivated  competitors. 
We  compete  with  them  for  international 
standing  and  markets,  not  only  with  prod- 
ucts but  also  with  the  ideas  from  our  own 
laboratories  *  *  *  America's  position  in  the 
world  may  once  have  been  reasonably 
secure  with  only  a  few  well-trained  men  and 
wooaen.  It  is  no  longer. 

This  task  force,  as  well  as  many 
others,  have  identified  the  need  to 
support  and  enhance  what  might  be 
termed,  "international  education"- 
foreign  language  and  cultural  studies, 
and  student  exchange  programs— in  an 
effort  to  help  secure  the  natixmal  de- 
fense and  promote  economic  security. . 

One  area  critically  dependent  upon 
adequate  instruction  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  culture  is  intemaUoiua 
trade. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  tradi- 
tional leader  in  international  trade. 
Our  merchandise  trade  deficit,  howev- 
er, in  1984  was  8123.3  billion. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  there  are  a 
number  of  contributing  economic  fac- 
tors for  the  decline  in  American  for- 
eign trade  supremacy.  The  lax^  of  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  of  our  cus- 
toner  nations  and  their  languages, 
nonetheless,  has  played  an  important 
role  in  this  decline. 

Japanese  business  executives,  on  the 
other  hand,  attribute  much  of  their 
count37's  success  in  international 
trade  to  their  in-depth  knowledge  of 
American  culture,  consumer  habits, 
and  languages. 

For  exanwle.  in  1979,  according  to 
the  President's  Commission  on  For- 
eign Languages  and  International 
Studies,  there  were  ^proximately 
10.000  English-speaking  Japanese  busi- 
ness representatives  assigned  to  the 
United  States  who  were  involved  in 
some  way  with  providing  goods  for  the 
American  consumer. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  fewer 
than  900  American  business  represent- 
atives in  Japan.  The  majority  of  these 
American  businessmen  possessed  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  they  were  often  forced 
to  rely  on  their  foreign  buyers  for  the 
translation  of  messages  and  contracts. 

International  trade  is  Just  one  area 
where  the  need  for  familiarity  with 
other  countries  and  their  people  and 
language  is  evident.  Several  Federal 
agencies  are  in  need  of  individuals  pro- 
ficient in  foreign  languages. 

For  example,  Adm.  Bobby  Tnm>n, 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA, 
recently  voiced  his  concerns  regarding 
the  lac^  of  qualified  linguists  needed 


in  various  important  positions  within 
the  CIA  and  NBA. 

Federal  agencies  are  not  exdustve  in 
their  need  for  professionals  with  for- 
eign language  skills.  Other  fields 
where  the  need  for  foreign  language 
expertise  is  becoming  more  acute  are 
public  service,  law  enforcement,  teach- 
ing, and  science  and  research. 

It  is  highly  ironic  that  as  the  need 
increases  dramatically  for  a  well- 
trained  cadre  of  American  profession- 
als who  can  deal  effectively  with  trade 
deficits,  the  eccmomy.  research  and  de- 
velopmmt.  natiimal  defense,  and 
world  political  evoits.  the  admlnlstrar 
tion's  proposed  budget  has  zero 
funded  support  for  international  edu- 
cation programs  and  foreign  language 
studies,  title  VI  and  Fulbright-Hays 
102(BX6). 

The  administrati<m's  title  VI  budget 
proposal  would  terminate  suppmt  for 
national  resource  centers,  undergradu- 
ate International  studies  programs, 
foreign  language  and  area  studies  fel- 
lowships, research  projects  for  lan- 
guage and  area  teaching  i»i»<vh«i« 
and  terminate  supprart  for  new  match- 
ing grants  in  areas  relating  to  Interna- 
tional business  and  economic  competi- 
tiveness made  possible  undo-  put  B  of 
UtleVL 

Under  Fulbright-Hays  102(BX6),  the 
administration's  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate support  for  group  iMXiJects 
abroad,  foreign  curriculum  consult- 
ants, faculty  research  projects  abroad, 
awards  for  PhJD  dissertati<m  research 
abroad,  and  projects  implementing 
q>ecial  binational  agreements. 

In  addiUon.  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Nation  wHl  have  adequate  munbers  of 
professionals' who  possess  the  required 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  for- 
eign countries  and  their  languages  if 
Federal  stipport  for  these  programs  is 
withdrawn. 

Dr.  Fritz  Stem,  professor  of  hlst<H7 
at  Columbia  University,  said  it  well: 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  trained  fa- 
miliarity with  the  culture  and  history 
and  languages  of  our  principal  allies, 
our  principal  economic  partners,  and. 
incroisingly.  our  principal  rivals." 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  quldtly  and  affirmatively  on  this 
concurrent  resolution.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  111-ORIO- 
INAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EgPENDlTURES 
BT  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  reported  the 
foUowing  original  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Ccmunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
a  Rss.  Ill 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  poweis. 
duties  and  functicMis  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
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JurtMUcUoD  under  rule  ZZV  of  luch  rulea. 
taKludtnc  **''''**"f  hearlntB.  reportlnc  such 
tumtaa/t,  >nd  "'«^«"y  Inveetlot.lone  h  mi- 
thorted  by  pftncrapba  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  SUndinc  Rulea  of  tbe  Senate, 
tbe  Committee  on  Oovemmeatal  Affairs  ia 
autboclMd  from  March  1.  1M5  throucfa 
VMtuary  38.  1888  in  ite  diaoretion  (1)  to 
make  ezpeiMllturea  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  perMnnel. 
and  (8)  with  the  prior  conaent  of  the  Oov- 
emmcnt  department  or  aceney  oonoemed 
and  the  Coaamlttee  on  Rulea  and  Admlnia- 
trathm.  to  uae  on  a  reimburaaUe  baaia  tbe 
aerrkea  of  personnel  of  any  auch  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

8k.  3.  The  ezpenaea  of  the  committee 
under  this  reaolutlon  ahall  not  exceed 
88.130.853  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  8188.000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  aerrlcea  of  indiyldual 
cmwultanta.  or  organiaatiana  th«eof  (aa  au- 
tborlaed  by  aectlon  303(1)  of  the  Legialatiye 
Reonaniaatlon  Act  of  1948.  as  amended), 
and  (3)  not  to  exceed  810.750  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  training  of  the  prof emional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
spedfled  by  section  303(])  of  such  Act). 

Sac  8.  (a)  Tbe  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
tbariMd  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ised to  study  or  investigate— 

(1)  tbe  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations sU  branchea  of  the  Oovemment  In- 
cluding the  poasible  existence  of  fraud,  mia- 
feasanee.  malfeasance,  collusion,  misman- 
agement, incompetence,  corruption,  or  un- 
ethical practioeB.  waste,  extravagance,  cm- 
fllcU  of  interest,  and  tbe  improper  expendi- 
ture of  Oovemment  funds  in  transactiona. 
oontracta.  and  activltlea  of  the  Oovemment 
or  of  Oovemment  officials  and  employeea 
and  any  and  all  such  improper  pracUcea  be- 
tween Oovemment  personnel  and  corpora- 
tions. Individuals,  companies,  or  persons  af- 
filiated therewith,  doing  bustneas  with  the 
Oovemment;  and  the  compliance  or  non- 
compliance of  such  corporations,  oompaniea. 
or  indlvMuala  or  other  entities  with  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  laws  governing  the 
various  governmental  agencies  and  its  rela- 
tionships with  tbe  public 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are.  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organisations 
of  employeea  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interesta  of  the  public  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changea  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  Statea  in  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests  against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  acttvtties; 

(8)  organised  criminal  activity  which  may 
operate  in  or  otherwiae  utilise  the  facilities 
of  interstate  or  international  commerce  In 
furtherance  of  any  transactions  and  tbe 
m^nwT  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identi- 
ty of  tbe  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or 
other  entities  by  whom  such  utilisatim  Is 
b^ng  ma«le.  and  further,  to  study  and  Inves- 
tigate tbe  manner  In  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  persons  engaged  in  organised 
criminal  activity  have  Infiltrated  lawful 
businem  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  tbe  oper- 
atlona  of  organised  crime  In  Interstate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
lawa  of  tbe  United  States  In  mder  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  practices  or  sctivl- 


(4)  aD  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
nem  within  the  United  Statea  which  have 
an  impact  upon  or  affect  tbe  national 


health,  welfare,  and  safety  including  but 
not  limited  to  Investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud  and  the  use  of  off-shore  hanliing  and 
corporate  f  adlltiea  to  carry  out  criminal  ob- 
jectives; 

(5)  Tbe  efficiency  and  economy^  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Oovemment  with  particular  reference  to— 

(A)  the  effectivenem  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 

(B)  the  capacity  of  present  natkmal  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
malte  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge  and  talents; 

(C)  tbe  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relations  between  the  United  States 
and  international  organisations  principally 
concerned  with  national  security  of  which 
the  United  Statea  Is  a  member,  and 

(D)  leglslaUve  and  other  proposals  to  Im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionabipa; 

(8)  Tbe  effideney,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  tbe 
Oovemment  Involved  In  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(A)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply: 

(B)  the  Implementation  of  effective 
energy  conservation  measures; 

(C)  tbe  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(E)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels: 

(P)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  poUdes  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(0)  maintenance  of  tbe  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(H)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(1)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  tbe  Oovemment; 

(J)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(K)  tbe  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
tbe  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
catloi).  conservation,  or  pricing  of  enogy 
supplies;  and 

(L)  research  into  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(7)  tbe  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs:  Provided,  That,  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries 
of  this  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
tbereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  tbe 
records,  functions,  and  operations  of  any 
partioilar  branch  of  the  Oovemment;  but 
may  extend  to  the  records  and  activities  of 
any  persons,  corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
steraMng  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  tbe  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  It 
by  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  tbe  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1848, 
as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpoae  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  tbe  chairman,  tiom 


March  1. 1888.  through  February  38. 1988,  to 
autboriMd.  in  Its.  his.  or  their  discretion  (1) 
to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  tbe  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 
(3)  to  hold  hearings.  (8)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  tbe  sessiona.  recess. 
and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate.  (4) 
to  administer  oaths,  and  (5)  to  take  testimo- 
ny, either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement,  or, 
in  the  case  of  staff  members  of  tbe  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  specif- 
ically autbMlsed  by  the  Chairman,  by  depo- 
sition. 

(d)  All  subpoenas  and  related  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees authorised  under  8.  Res.  354  of  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress.  Second  sessicHi.  are 
authorised  to  continue. 

Sk.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  tbe  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  38. 1988. 

Sac  5.  Expenses  of  tbe  committee  under 
thto  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  tbe  con- 
tingent fund  of  tbe  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  aimual  rate,  or  (3)  for 
the  payment  of  long-distance  telephone 
caUs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  112— RE- 
LATING TO  A  BAN  ON  CHEKQ- 
CAL  WEAPONS 

Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bidkh. 
Mr.  BniOAMAH,  Mr.  Bsaslst.  Mr.  Bim- 
DicK.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Damtorth,  Mr. 
DuKKimRaBR.  Mr.  Evams.  Mr.  Exoh. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  OLnni.  Mr.  Oortoh. 
Mr.  Hboiz,  BCr.  Imovts.  Mr.  Johhstoh. 
Mr.  KXRKT.  Bdr.  Lsaht,  Mr.  Lkvih.  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Prisslxr.  Mr.  Riklb. 
Mr.  Rora.  Mr.  Sarbamrs.  Mr.  Sncoir, 
Mr.  Hattikld.  and  Mr.  Hart)  submit- 
ted the  followinc  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

&  Rxs.  113 

Wheress  chemical  weapons  are  among  the 
most  terrible  weapons  in  today's  military  ar- 
senals; 

Whereas  it  to  the  objective  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  chemical 
warfare  through  a  comprehensive  and  veri- 
fiable ban  on  chemical  weapons; 

Whereas  the  United  States  to  vigorously 
pursuing  a  multilateral  agreement  to  ban 
chemical  weapons: 

Whereas  the  negotiation  of  a  verifiable, 
bilateral  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  achieving  a  worldwide 
ban  cm  chemical  weapons; 

Whereas  bilateral  discussions  relating  to  a 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  took  place  In  July 
and  August  of  1984  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  delegations  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  Disarmament;  and 

Whereas  such  endeavors  could  serve  the 
security  interests  of  humankind:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Reaolvei,  Tliat  it  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  be  commended 
for  hto  efforts  to  negotiate  a  multilateral 
agreement  banning  chemical  weapons; 


(3)  tbe  t>resident  staonld  continue  to 
pursue  vigorously  such  an  atiesment;  and 

(S>  tbe  PiMdent  abouM  aeek  tbe  continu- 
ation and  development  of  bOataral  dlaeus- 
slons  between  tbe  XTntted  States  and  the 
Soviet  Ubi^n  to  adileve  a 
and  verlflalie  ban  on  chemical ' 

Sk.  aTrtte  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate  to  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  tbto  reaolutlan 
to  the  PrealOent. 

Mr.  CO^EN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
often  randorous  debate  tm  whether  to 
modemiaei  our  (»imtry's  present  stock- 
pile of  (dlemdal  weapons,  there  has 
consistently  been  one  major  point  of 
apparent  I  agreement:  The  United 
States  should  vigorously  seek  a  ccnn- 
prehensivf  international  agreement 
banning  dhemical  weapons  from  the 
face  of  th4  Earth. 

The  United  States  has  pursued  a  ban 
on  chemc^l  weapons  in  multilateral 
negotiatiolis  and,  for  a  Ume,  In  bilater- 
al negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ui^ted  States  has  played  an 
active  rol^  in  the  efforts  of  the  40- 
nation  Conference  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva  t<>  achieve  a  omiprehensive 
ban  on  diemical  weapcms.  In  Novem- 
ber 1983. 1  for  example,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  th^  United  States,  delegates  of 
the  Conference  on  Disarmament  vis- 
ited the  ijooele  facility  In  Utah  to  wit- 
ness a  d«ionstration  on  the  effective 
verification  of  the  destnictlfm  of 
chemical  peapons.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  Soviet  Union  (>pted  not  to 
send  a  delegate  to  witness  this  demon* 
stration.  last  year,  the  United  States 
tabled  a  «af t  banning  chemical  weap- 
ons. I  w«s  disappointed  in  the  very 
negative  Soviet  reaction  to  the  draft 
treaty.  In^  my  view,  it  would  be  more 
productive  for  the  Soviet  side  to  focus 
on  specif ie  points  of  diff orenoe  and  ad- 
dress thein  directly  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  efforts  to 
achieve  agieement  in  the  multilateral 
forum  shfuld  continue  in  earnest.  At 
the  same  time.  I  feel  that  more  can  be 
done  to  fi^ther  progress. 

In  1976i  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Un^on  began  meeting  aa.  a  bilat- 
eral basis;  to  discuss  a  comprehensive 
ban  on  domical  weapcms.  The  negoti- 
ations ceased  in  liNIO.  In  hearings  con- 
ducted bs^  the  Senate  Aimed  Services 
Committeje  in  IMS,  a  former  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  offi- 
cial respofisible  for  chemical  weapons 
negotiaticns  noted  that  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
prerequisite  to  a  multilateral  treaty.  A 
similar  vitw  was  ezpresaed  by  the  De- 
fense Department  official  reqxmsible 
for  choacilcal  weapons  matters  during 
the  first  Reagan  administration.  I 
agree  wltl^  this  view. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  an 
agreonent  on  chemical  weapons  has 
been  the  |issue  of  verification.  In  the 
bilateral  fiegotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  toe  sides  were  unable  to  agree 
on  mutually  satisfactory  verificati<m 
measures  i  to  assure  compliance  with 


provisions  of  a  chemdal  weapons 
agreement.  The  UJBJBJt.  has  stated  its 
wfUtngneas  to  consider  limited  cm-eite 
Inspectton  measures  to  help  verify 
«nwipn«ii«»»  with  the  provisions  of  an 
agreement.  WhUe.  in  my  view,  these 
require  extension  and  additional  dari- 
fkation.  I  believe  they  offer  an  open- 
ing for  working  toward  agreemrat  in 
this  difficult  area.  I  feel  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  pursued  vigorously  in  a 
bilateral  as  well  as  multilateral  forum 
to  auure  that  all  possibilities  for 
agreement  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

In  November  1983.  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Delaware  [Senator 
Bdrv]  and  I  introduced  a  resolution 
ataned  at  fostering  the  elimination  of 
chemical  weapons  from  today's  mili- 
tary arsenals.  The  measure  urged  the 
resumption  of  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  U.S.SJI.  toward  a  (»mpre- 
hmsive  and  verifiable  ban  cm  chemical 
weapons.  Forty  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  Joined  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

Last  summer,  at  U.S.  initiative,  bilat- 
eral discussions  took  place  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  delega- 
tions to  the  Conference  on  Disarma- 
ment. I  believe  that  such  discussions 
can  significantly  advance  the  pros- 
pects for  achieving  progress  toward  a 
chonlcal  weiuxnis  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  United  States  can  increase  the 
proqiects  for  a  verifiable  ban  on  chem- 
ical weapons  by  continuing  to  pursue 
intensive  trilateral  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Uni(m  while  we  continue  our  ef- 
forts in  the  multilateral  forum.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  I  rise  today 
with  Scnoator  Bidkh  and  (»lleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  introduce  a 
resolution  commending  the  President 
for  his  efforts  to  achieve  a  multilateral 
anas  control  agreement  on  chemical 
weapons  and  urging  that  he  sedt  to 
omtinue  and  develop  bilateral  discus- 
sions with  the  Government  of  the 
UJSJBJt.  An  expression  of  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  for  such  an  effort 
would,  in  my  view,  underscore  UJS.  re- 
solve and  strengthen  efforts  to  achieve 
a  comprehensive,  verifiable  ban  on 
chonical  wei^wiis. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  where 
(me  stands  on  the  question  of  how  best 
to  deter  the  use  of  chemi(ad  arms.  I 
believe  that  we  all  share  an  abhor- 
rence of  these  terrible  we^wns  and  a 
desire  to  achieve  their  worldwide 
elimination.  The  resolution  we  are  in- 
trodudng  t(xlay  proposes  a  means  of 
moving  toward  that  objective.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Join  us  in  this  initiative. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maine  in  reintroducing 
this  resolution  urging  broader  United 
States-Soviet  dis(russions  to  achieve  a 


comprehensive,     verifiable     ban     on 
chemical  weapons. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  subse- 
quoit  to  our  original  proposal  in  No- 
vember 1983  for  bilatoal  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations,  the  United 
States  did  indeed  initiate  such  discus- 
sicms  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  con- 
text of  the  40-nati(m  Cimf erence  (m 
Disarmament  in  Geneva.  Consequent- 
ly, <Hir  resoluti(m— sUghtly  revised— 
now  calls  for  the  continuatioi  and  de- 
velopment of  those  talks. 

It  is  a  premise  of  this  re80luti(m  that 
a  bilateral  agreement  on  chemical 
we^Tons  issues  is  a  prerequisite  to  a 
multilateral  treaty  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. We  believe,  moreover,  that  an  ef- 
fective superpower  pact  would  dlmi- 
nate  the  most  significant  chonical 
weapons  threat,  while  providing  the 
basis  for  other  nations  to  Join  in  a 
global  ban. 

Coiudusion  of  muAi  an  agreement 
will  not  be  easy,  partiinilarly  in  the 
area  of  verification.  I  am  nonetheless 
cautiously  optimistic  that  an  effective 
verification  plan  may  be  possible.  In 
contrast  to  its  resistance  to  (m-site  in- 
q;>ection  with  regard  to  every  other 
category  of  weap(mry,  the  Soviet 
Uni(m  has  itself  proposed  on-site  in- 
spection to  (»nfirm  the  destructl(m  of 
chemical  weiuMns  stoffcplles  Al- 
though such  a  proposal  (>bviously 
(aumot  be  taken  at  face  value,  direct 
bilateral  negotiations  wiU  oiable  us  to 
probe  S(nlet  Intentions  and  establish 
the  measure  of  Soviet  sincerity  in  this 
increasiniSy  dangerous  realm  of  mUi- 
tary-sctentific  ingmuity. 

Hovtof (NPe  Congress  has  been  preoo- 
(nipied  with  debate— often  osmUsa- 
tious— over  Just  which  Idnds  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  to  procure  or  maintJdn  in 
the  U.S.  arsenal  This  pnvosal  today 
looks  beyond  that  Issue  to  the  possibfl- 
ity  of  banning  such  terrible  weapcms 
entirely  from  the  military  stockpiles 
of  every  nation. 

The  use  of  lethal  chonical  agents  in 
recent  military  (»nflicts  has  domm- 
strated  the  horror  of  sucih  weaptmry 
and  should  q>ur  all  nations  to  find  ef- 
fective means  to  iMwent  their  further 
use.  For  the  sake  of  humankind,  we 
can  spare  no  effort  to  reach  a  verifia- 
ble—and that  means  cheatproof — 
mutual  agreonent  to  ban  these  awful 
wem>ons.  Through  this  resoluti(m,  the 
Senate  would  give  aoaait  small  impetus 
to  the  search  for  such  a  treaty. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  113— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED  AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER,  from  the  C(nnmittee 
on  Small  Business,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  re80luti(»i;  whl(di  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  oa  Small 
Business: 
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iteMlM<  That  In  camtnc  out  tta  powcn, 
duttai.  and  fuwUnw  under  tlie  SUndInc 
RulH  of  ttw  fhinafr.  in  aooorduiee  vttta  lU 
nile  ZXV  of  mieh  rulea. 
raporttnc  aueh 
taiTMticattoiw  M  Ml- 
lliuilwrt  toy  parasnpba  1  and  8  of  rule 
ZXVI  of  tbe  rnvr^*"^  Rulea  of  the  Senate, 
tbe  OooHilttee  on  Snail  Buatnaaa  la  auttaor- 
iMd  from  Ifardi  1.  1M5  throuch  Peteuary 
».  UM.  In  tta  dlacretlon  (1)  to  make  ex- 
pendttufca  frofn  the  oontlncent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (3)  to  employ  peraoonel.  and  <3) 
wltta  tbe  prior  oonaent  of  the  Ctoveinment 
depaitment  or  agency  ooooomed  and  the 
Committee  on  Rulea  and  Admtnlatratlon.  to 
uae  on  a  relmburmble  baaia  the  aenrlcea  of 
lHrTT<mF«*'    of    any    such    department    or 


X  The  ezpenaea  of  the  Committee 
under  thia  reaoluUon  ahall  not  exceed 
$1.0S7.1M. 

Sac.  >.  The  Committee  shall  report  its 
fIndlncB.  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tlona  for  Icgtalatkm  aa  It  deems  adrlnble.  to 
the  Senate  at  tbe  earlleat  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  2S.  1M6. 

Sac  4.  KjmeiMea  of  tbe  Committee  under 
tbla  I  ta oliitinn  ahall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
apftrored  by  the  diairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  diabuiaement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RZSOLUnON  114— RE- 
LATINO  TO  ABOLITION  OF  THE 
COMPENSATORY  FINANCINO 
PACIUTT 

Mr.  GARN  (for  hlnuelf.  BCr.  Domdi- 
ici.  Mr.  LaxALT.  Mr.  DcCoHcnn,  Mr. 
HaoR,  Mr.  Golowatbi.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Hbdiz.  •nd  Bir.  McCluu)  submit- 
ted the  followtaic  reaolutlon:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign ReUtiona. 

&Rsa.ll4 

Wbereaa  tbe  Compensatory  Financing  Fa- 
culty of  tbe  International  Monetary  Fund 
distorta  tbe  free  market  by  providing  low  In- 
terest, aubaldiaed  loans  to  countries  experi- 
endng  halanf*  of  pajrments  shortf  alia: 

Whereas  tbe  Compensatory  Financing  Fa- 
cility loana  are  made  without  ctmdltionality 
and  are  inconaistent  with  IMF  adjustment 
goals; 

Whereas  such  low  Interest,  subsldlaed 
loana  tend  to  encourage  the  mining  and  pro- 
duction of  oommodltlea  In  oversupply  by 
th1tV**rg  producers  from  the  immediate 
cooaequenoea  of  their  production  decisions: 

Whereas  commodities  such  as  copper  and 
nlekd  are  at  all  time  poat-war  lows  as  a 
result  of  world  overproduction; 

Wbereaa  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
workers  have  lost  their  Jobs  aa  a  result  of 
wortd  overproduction  of  commodities  such 
as  copper  and  nickel:  Be  It 

KuotMd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury should  instruct  the  Executive  Director 
to  tbe  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
work  vigoroualy  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Compenaatory  Financing  Facility  at  the 
next  meeting  of  tbe  Fund. 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  Presidait.  on 
Monday  of  this  week  word  came  that 
lao  yean  of  copper  mining  in  Utah 
wOl  soon  end  and  the  last  of  7.300  em- 
ployees will  lose  their  Jobs.  The  rea- 


sons for  the  demise  of  the  copper  in- 
dustry in  Utah  are  varied,  and.  unfortu- 
nately, shared  by  ^he  remaining  UJB. 
cogyer  producers. 

Clearly  stated,  low  world  ocmper 
prices  caused  by  overproduction  in 
Third  World  developing  nations  have 
devastated  the  domestic  UJS.  copper 
Industry. 

Last  fall.  I  Joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  pushing  a  resolution 
through  the  Congress  which  directed 
the  administration  to  negotiate  volun- 
tary copper  production  cutbacks  by 
foreign  copper  producers.  Sadly,  the 
Reagan  administration  refused.  It  has 
never  pushed  Chile,  Peru.  Zaire,  or 
Zambia  to  make  any  concessions  and 
to  my  knowledge  has  never  even 
spoken  to  those  nations.  This  adminis- 
tration must  shoulder  the  burden  for 
the  demise  of  the  U.S.  copper  indus- 
try. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  an  administra- 
tion who  has  chided  the  Congress  for 
falling  to  recognise  the  importance  of 
strategic  minerals  to  our  national  de- 
fense, would  now  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  our  domestic  copper  industry 
slowly  twist  In  the  wind  and  die.  Mean- 
while the  United  States  continues  to 
subsidize  the  compensatory  financing 
facility  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  so  it  can  loan  money  to  help 
other  copper  producing  nations  de- 
stroy our  domestic  industry  in  the 
marketplace.  This  is  madness.  It  is 
time  we  in  the  Congress  stepped  in  to 
help  our  Government  get  its  priorities 
straight. 

So,  today,  with  hopes  that  our 
action  is  not  too  late,  my  colleagues 
and  I,  from  copper  producing  States, 
are  submitting  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
instruct  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
[IMF]  to  work  vigorously  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Fund's  compensatory  fi- 
nancing facility  (CFFl. 

Last  year  I  carried  the  water  for  the 
administration  over  IMF  quota  in- 
creases. But.  I  wish  it  to  be  known  now 
that  unless  our  copper  producers  get 
some  strong  support  from  their  own 
Government.  I  will  not  support  this 
administration  on  IMF  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  want  to  explain 
in  more  detail  what  this  resolution  is 
all  about.  When  it  was  created  in  1963, 
the  original  concept  of  the  compensa- 
tory financing  facility  seemed  like  a 
good  idea.  CFF  was  created  to  assist 
Fund  members  through  temporary 
balance-of-payment  shortfalls  result- 
ing from  circumstances  beyond  their 
control.  The  idea  is  to  allow  them  to 
borrow  from  the  Fund  when  export 
earnings  suddenly  drop,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  such  funds  can  be 
repaid  when  commodities  return  to 
their  normal  price  levels. 

But.  the  ongoing  world  financial 
crises  has  taught  us  that  countries 
heavily  dependent  on  hard  commod- 


ities like  copper,  are  frequently  wiUlng 
to  continue  mW^iiwiitti  production  of 
those  commodities  well  past  the  time 
when  it  Is  uneconomic  to  do  so. 

For  example,  major  copper  produc- 
ing nations  like  Zambia.  Zaire.  Peru 
have  gone  all  out  to  expand  produc- 
tion even  while  copper  prices  have 
been  dropping.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  bring  world  copper  prices  well 
below  their  costs  of  production.  The 
only  reason  they  continue  on  this 
reckless  course  is  because  copper  is 
almost  their  only  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change earnings. 

BCr.  President,  the  irony  of  all  this  is 
the  more  these  countries  overproduce, 
the  more  they  are  eligible  for  financial 
help  under  the  compensatory  financ- 
ing  facility  of  IMF.  Since  the  CFF  is 
available  to  them  as  members  as  a 
matter  of  right  up  to  83  percent  of 
their  quota  subscription,  it  has  the 
effect  of  shielding  them  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  poor  economic  plan- 
ning. This  is  why  CFF  has  outlived  its 
usefulness. 

In  reality,  the  CFF  works  against 
the  normal  woritlngs  of  the  free 
market  by  encouraging  Fund  members 
to  continue  with  i>ollcles  of  internal 
subsidy  and  overproduction  at  a  time 
when  such  countries  should  be  in- 
duced to  diversify  their  economies  and 
bring  their  financial  houses  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  why  the  United 
States  should  allow  this  to  continue  is 
something  I  cannot  comprehend.  The 
situation  will  not  end  with  copper.  It 
will  undoubtedly  come  back  to  haunt 
us  in  other  industries  as  welL 

Over  the  past  9  years  the  major 
copper  producers  of  the  world  have 
freely  used  IMF.  Of  the  $4.4  billion 
borrowed  by  these  countries,  nearly  50 
percent  came  through  the  compensa- 
tory financing  facility.  During  the  last 
3  years,  a  time  when  the  Fund  should 
have  had  its  greatest  Impact  on  the 
shortsighted  economic  planning  of  its 
members,  it  had  just  the  opposite 
effect.  Member's  addiction  to  the  fund 
became  worse. 

In  summary,  the  compensatory  fi- 
nancing facility  was  created  to  assist 
Fund  members  weather  temporary 
falls  in  global  commodity  prices  that 
were  beyond  their  control.  Today,  the 
CFF  is  being  used  to  promote  a  funda- 
mentally unsound  policy  of  over  pro- 
duction of  hard  commodities  at  our  do- 
mestic Industries  expense.  The  great- 
est Insult  Is  that  our  own  Government 
is  contributing  substantially  to  this 
Insane  policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
The  compensatory  financing  facility 
should  be  abolished  now.* 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  that  we  are  Introducing 
today  when  enacted.  wlU  be  the  first 
step  toward  abolishing  what  I  call  the 
"crutch  that  cripples"— the  IMF's 
compensatory  financing  facility. 


The  lilF's  compensatory  financing 
facility  1^  f  undammtally  a  slush  fund 
which  funnels  aid  to  a  country  whose 
Income  Irom  «cport  sates  falls  below 
expected  eaminga— giving  that  coun- 
try no  Incentive  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  smpply  and  demand.  Inmlcally. 
at  a  time  when  UJS.  mines  were  dos- 
ing, a  Vofkt  when  U.S.  companies  were 
enduring  massive  losses  and  UJS.  work- 
ers wei^  unemployed,  the  United 
States  provided  more  than  20  percmt 
of  the  $1  billion  in  aid  that  six  ovper 
productau  countries  received  in  1  year. 

A  statement  released  by  Phelps 
Dodge  sikmmarizes  the  situation: 

While  IMF  loans  cuahi<m  the  aodalised 
mines  fn>n  the  full  conaequencea  of  their 
actions,  domestic  copper  oompantea  and 
miners  aife  left  not  oidy  to  abaorfo  that  full 
impact,  bat  also  to  stem  tbe  flow  of  red  Ink 
as  best  they  can  on  their  own. 

To  some,  the  compensatory  financ- 
ing f  adnty  may  sound  worthwhile  on 
paper,  it  was  established  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  memlier  coun- 
tries that  are  experioicing  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  arising  from 
export  income  shortfalls.  For  example, 
if  a  country  that  only  exports  wheat 
suffers  i  drought  and  has  no  wheat  to 
export,  that  country  will  have  a  bal- 
anoe-of -payments  problem.  Addressing 
this  type  of  disaster  is  a  resonable  ob- 
JecUve.  ! 

However,  in  1975  the  compensatory 
flnandnjg  facility  was  expanded  to 
cover  fuch  hard  commodities  as 
copper,  i  uranium,  potash,  steel,  lead, 
nickel,  knd  iron.  This  is  when  the 
probloni  began. 

The  oliglnal  concern  was  monopro- 
duct  ecf nomles  and  the  effect  of  un- 
stable itrices  on  these  countries'  bal- 
ance of  |)vrments.  It  was  envisioned  as 
emergeilcy  help.  However.  It  is  being 
used  as  Tan  escape  route  for  countries 
that  pufvue  excessive  production  poli- 
cies. It  fncourages  market  dlsequilibri- 
imi  and  depressed  prices. 

I  am  kolng  to  focus  my  tfsoMxkz  on 
coK>er  because  its  example  makes  an 
excellent  case  for  abolishing  the  com- 
pensatory '  financing  facility.  First, 
keep  inj  mind  that  40  pocent  of  the 
free  wot-ld's  copper  production  is  gov- 
emmou-owned.  I  am  attaching  a  list 
of  S4  a|»-called  companies  which  are 
reaUy  nothing  more  than  extensions 
of  theiij  req>ectlve  governments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  table 
appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
mariu.  I 

Our  VS.  companies  are  not  going 
broke  b^use  they  can't  otHupete  with 
other  companies.  They  are  going 
broke  biecause  cmnpetltion  is  not  com- 
panies. \  but  govemmoits.  These  gov- 
ernment-owned producers  have  the 
very  uxffalr  advantage  of  being  backed 
by  the  IMF's  compensatory  financing 
fadlltyj 

Thesd  governments  that  are  IMF 
m«nbet8  have  an  entttlemmt  at  the 
compensatory    financing    facility    so 


that  they  can  borrow  the  difference 
between  what  they  estimated  they 
would  earn  from  exports  and  what 
Utey  actually  earned.  They  must  show 
that  the  situation  was  not  their  fault. 
vaA  that  the  shortfalls  are  temiwrary. 

The  IMF  does  not  consider  deliber- 
ate overproduction  to  be  disqualifying 
behavior. 

The  major  copper  producing  coun- 
tries are  heavily  dependent  upon 
copper  for  export  Income.  For  exam- 
ple, over  the  period  1970-82  copper  ex- 
ports comprised  91  percent  of  Zam- 
bia's export  Income;  59  percent  of 
Chile's  export  Income;  20  percent  of 
Peru's,  and  SO  percent  of  Zaire's. 

Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter, 
even  though  IMF  funds  address  bal- 
ance-of-payments  needs  rather  than 
sectoral  concerns,  for  example,  miner- 
als, mining,  agriculture,  et  cetera^be- 
cause  of  the  dependence  of  the  major 
foreign  copper  producers  on  copper 
eiqtorts  as  an  essential  component  of 
their  balance  of  payments,  the  IMF's 
compensatory  financing  facility  assists 
in  the  financing  of  ovper  export 
shortfalls.  Copper  is  Just  one  example. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  situation 
and  want  to  do  away  with  the  compen- 
satory financing  facility  because  of  the 
actual  Impact  It  has  on  the  world 
copper  market.  The  ownership  struc- 
ture of  the  copper  Industry  in  the 
CIPEC  nations,  is  government  owner- 
ship and  control  of  production.  There- 
fore, loans  to  these  governments 
absorb  losses  that  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  finance  in  the  free  market. 

De^ite  an  oversivply  of  copper,  the 
government-owned  producers  persist 
In  excessive  production  to  maintain 
employment  and  political  stability. 
Many  government  producers  mine  at 
full  cvMudty  even  when  the  maritet 
price  falls  below  their  costs.  The  profit 
incentive  vital  to  free  enterprise  has 
been  replaced  in  these  government 
arenas  by  the  need  for  maximum  reve- 
nue to  service  their  international  debt. 
I  met  with  Nlgu  Donge.  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  CIPEC.  CIPEC  is  the 
Intergovernmental  Council  of  Copper 
Exporting  Countries.  Some  writers 
have  compared  CIPEC  to  OPEC,  and 
referred  to  the  eight  members.  Chile. 
Zambia.  Zaire.  Peru.  Austrlalla.  New 
Guinea.  Yugoslavia,  and  Indonesia  as 
the  copper  cartel.  Unlike  OPEC  that 
wanted  a  higher  price.  CIPEC's  per- 
sistent policy  is  full  capacity  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Donge  likes  to  point  to  the 
strong  dollar  as  the  cause  of  U.S.  cop- 
per's problems.  He  doesn't  mention 
that  the  foreign  coimtries  often  de- 
value their  currency.  Nor  does  he 
point  out  that  devaluation  throiighout 
the  countries  he  represents  lowers  for- 
eign production  costs  that  are  denomi- 
nated in  local  currency.  This  can  turn 
a  mine  incurring  large  losses  into  a 
profitable  enterprise  overnight.  The 
real  loss  is  then  made  up  in  the  form 


of  export  Income  shortfall  assistance 
at  the  IMF. 

Put  simply,  the  government-owned 
producers  go  to  the  IMF  when  the 
price  of  copper  falls  below  their  target 
prices.  Such  prices  are  also  often  set 
by  the  IMF.  Our  UJS.  companies  go 
broke. 

I  think  you  can  see  why  I  refer  to 
the  coir.p^iiiiatory  financing  facility  as 
a  crutch  for  these  developing  coun- 
tries. Let  me  talk  about  why  it  cripples 
and  why  It  should  be  abolished. 

As  you  know.  copi>er  prices  have  re- 
mained incredibly  low.  The  historical 
price  of  copper  in  constant  dollars  is 
$1.15.  Today's  price  is  61  cents.  The 
reason  the  price  is  so  low  is  because  of 
the  excessive  production  policies  of 
the  foreleg  producers.  They  singly 
ignore  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  refuse  to  adjust  production  whm 
demand  lessens.  The  result  is  a  copper 
glut  and  very  low  prices. 

When  I  met  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral  of  CIPEC.  he  reaffirmed  ClPECs 
policy  to  produce  at  100  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. This  is  in  spite  of  the  selling 
price  being  less  than  all  but  raie  pro- 
ducer's cost. 

Bhtimating  costs  are  very  difficult, 
and  it  changes  constantly  because  of 
the  price  of  byproducts  such  as  gold, 
silver,  and  molybdenum.  One  set  of 
figures  that  I  have  seen  estimates  the 
average  costs  to  be:  Chile.  55  cmts; 
Peru.  62  cents;  United  States.  65  cents; 
Zaire.  82  cents;  and  Zambia.  92  cents. 

Another  estimate,  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  as  follows:  Austra- 
lia. 69  cents:  Canada.  $1;  Chile.  54 
cents;  Philippines,  94  cents;  and 
Zambia.  75  cents. 

The  same  Bureau  of  Mines  data  esti- 
mate UJS.  average  cost  to  be  65  cents. 
Just  looldng  at  the  numbns.  don't 
you  wonder  why  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  the  only  two  producers 
that  have  significantly  reduced  i»d- 
duction?  I  think  the  answer  Is  that  the 
other  countries  are  unconcerned  about 
the  price,  and  are  more  concerned 
about  expanding  their  market  share. 
They  don't  have  to  ooneon  them- 
selves tUboat  making  a  profit  because 
they  are  government  owned.  They 
don't  have  to  be  coneoned  about  cost/ 
price  ratio  because  the  IMF  balls  them 
out  by  maldng  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Donge  told  me  that  the  mem- 
bers of  CIPEC  made  a  caosdous  deci- 
sion to  keep  the  price  low.  If  these 
countries  persist  in  this  type  of 
maritet  behavior,  my  reqiNmse  Is  that 
they  should  have  to  fully  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  consequences  for  their 
uneconomic  behavior. 

I  believe  we  should  eliminate  their 
crutch,  the  IMPs  compensatory  fi- 
nancing facility.  The  United  States 
contributes  22  percent  of  the  funding 
for  the  IMF  and  what  we  get  in  return 
is  closed  plants,  ghost  towns  and  un- 
employment. 
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I  believe  we  should  put  a  stop  to  it 

9W. 

Tbank  you.  Mr.  President. 

QOVBMKNT-aiMB)  OOHfR  MD  OaVQl-flBATB) 
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FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 


nliBUon  encMcd  In  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural  producU  or  made  to  farm  coopera- 
tives and  for  an  agricultural  purpose,  aa  de- 
fined by  the  Corporation.". 


'UlI 
SiHBr 


EZON  AMENDMENT  NO.  21 

(Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wanking.  Housing,  asd 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  BXON  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  760)  to  strengthen  and  refine 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  more 
flexible  assessment  procedures,  to  im- 
prove methods  for  insuring  deposits, 
and  for  paying  insured  depositors,  to 
establish  priorities  among  claimants  to 
the  estates  of  failed  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  f  ollow- 
inr 

Sk.  .  Section  13<l)  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Inmirance  Act  (13  VS.C.  I«a3(i))  la 
amwMled  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f ollowlnc  new  parasraph: 

"(14)<A)  The  Corporation  Is  authorised  to 
use  the  authority  contained  in  this  subsec- 
tion to  purcliase  net  worth  certlflcatea  of 
any  qualified  institution  which— 

"(1)  has  investments  in  agricultural  loans 
aggregating  at  least  20  per  centum  of  its 
loans:  and 

"(U)  otherwise  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  In  any  case  In  which  a  qualified  InsU- 
tutkm  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  net  worth  greater  than 
6  per  centum  by  any  State  or  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  the  Corporation  ahaO  Ik  re- 
quired to  conalrtw  purchasing  net  worth  cer- 
tlflcatea as  an  alternative  to  a  merger,  pur- 
chase and  assumption,  liquidation,  or  any 
other  similar  action. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  parasraph,  the 
term  'qualified  institution'  means  a  quali- 
fied institution  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (3).  except  that  for  the  purpose  of 
this  parapaph.  an  Institution— 

"(1)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3XA)  Is  such  quaUfled  insUtutlon 
has  a  net  worth  less  than— 

"(I)  •  per  centum:  or 

"(II)  such  higher  percentage  aa  It  may  be. 
required  to  maintain  by  any  State  or  Feder- 
al banking  agency; 

"(11)  Is  not  required  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3XF): 

"(ill)  tatisflts  the  net  worth  requirements 
of  paragraph  (5XA)  if  such  qualified  institu- 
tion has  a  net  worth  greater  than  6  per 
centum; 

"(lv>  satisfies  the  net  worth  requirements 
of  paragraph  (5XB)  if  such  qualifed  Institu- 
tion has  a  net  worth  greater  than  4  per 
centum  and  leas  than  or  equal  to  •  per 
centum;  and 

"(V)  satisfies  the  net  worth  requirements 
of  parasraph  (SXC)  if  such  quallfled  insUtu- 
tlon has  a  net  worth  greater  than  sero  and 
leas  than  or  equal  to  4  per  centum. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "net  worth'  means  the  ratio  of  cap- 
ital to  adjusted  total  asaeta. 

"(K)  For  purpoaes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'agricultural  loan'  Includes  all  secured 
and  unaeeured  loans,  credit  sales,  forbear- 
anoea,  advances,  renewals,  or  other  exten- 
sions of  credit  made  to  any  person  or  orga- 


NOnCES  OF  HEARINOS 
ooMmms  OK  oovsamiBnAL  ArrAnts 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  has  scheduled  the  following 
hearings: 

First,  on  Monday.  April  1  at  10  a.m.. 
in  SD-342,  the  committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Donald 
J.  Devlne  to  be  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Wayne  Schley  at  224-2254. 

Second,  on  Wednesday.  April  3  at  10 
aju..  in  SD-342.  the  committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Henrietta  Oulton  to  be  a  Commission- 
er of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and 
John  Oriesemer  to  be  a  Oovemor  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Carol  Fox  at 
224-4761. 

Third,  on  Thursday,  April  4  at  10 
ajn.,  in  SD-342,  the  committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Herbert  B.  Dixon  to  be  an  associate 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Eileen 
Mayer  at  224-4161. 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMnTEBS 
TO  MEET 

oomnTTKB  on  roanoa  bslatioiis 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  28,  at  10 
ajn.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBOOmfRRB  on  PBBrABSDmSS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  executive  session, 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  March  28.  to  mark  up  S. 
674.  the  fiscal  year  1986  DOD  authori- 
zation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

sxracoiofiTRx  o«  stbatioic  and  thxatxr 
ruclsab  roacB 

Bfr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
<dear  Forces  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Thursday,  March  28,  1985.  in  exec- 
utive session,  to  mark  up  S.  674.  fiscal 
year  1986  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization. 


March  SB.  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecom.  It  is  so  ordered. 
suBcxnaaxW  on  Msaruw^  abb  hbsombb. 

Mr.  MAt-HIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaalmouM  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee (m  [Manpower  and  Faaonnd  of 
the  Oomiilttee  <m  Armed  Servtees  be 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  28, 
in  executive  session,  to  mark  up  S.  674. 
the  DOD  ^thorlsation.      - 

The  PRlESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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STATEMENTS 


ANTZNNAS 

>WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
to  announce  that  the  Fed- 
nunicatlons  Commission 
morning  to  pnqiKMe  a  rule 
the  right  of  home  satellite 
antenna  ^ewers  to  install  dish  anten- 
nas wittiout  discriminatory  and 
unduly  r^sMctive  local  smlng  regula- 
tions. The  Commission  is  allowing  a 
30-day  comment  period  and  then  is  ex- 
pected tcj  issue  a  final  rule  without 
delay.      I 

As  I  re^d  it,  the  proposed  rule  is  fair 
and  sensi))le.  I  ccnnmend  the  Commis- 
sion for  iita  action.  The  rule  would  only 
preempt  State  and  local  rules  that, 
first,  Unreasonably  discriminate 
against  satellite  receive^mly  antennas 
in  favor  of  other  communications  fa- 
cilities, a^  second,  ladi  of  direct,  tan- 
gible relMtionship  to  valid,  demonstra- 
ble and  I  clearly  articulated  health, 
safety  or]  aesthetic  objectives  and  are 
not  the  l^ast  restrictive  method  avafl- 
able  to  alxxHnplish  objectives  and  are 
not  the  l^st  restrictive  method  avail- 
able to  aocomplish  these  purposes. 

The  rule  would  allow  great  leeway 
for  the  exercise  of  local  authority  but 
clearly  w|>uld  midce  local  governments 
take  account  of  the  constitutional  and 
statutory*  rights  of  home  dwellers  to 
enjoy  redeption  of  satellite  signals  for 
private  viewing. 

The  problem  arises  out  of  the  recent 
action  by  some  Jurisdictions  to  com- 
pletely suppress  dish  antennas.  For  ex- 
ample, o^e  Jurisdiction  gives  a  veto  to 
the  localj  cable  franchise  over  the  In- 
staUatlon  of  any  dish  antennas.  An- 
other loc^ty  in^Mses  the  same  costly 
licensing; burden  on  anyone  wishing  to 
install  a  dish  antenna  that  developers 
of  an  airport,  hospital  or  other  huge 
project  ^ust  comply  with.  In  another 
city,  dteh  antennas  have  to  be  set  back 
more  than  10  feet  from  the  center  of 
property!  lines  for  each  foot  of  the 
dish.  A  (Jitizen  who  wants  to  install  a 
10-foot  dish  must  own  a  lot  at  least 
210  feet  <leep.  If  the  dish  can  be  placed 
at  the  oehter,  which  is  unlikely. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to 
notice  t^at  over  1  million  home  Earth 
stations  fre  already  in  use  around  the 
country  ^id  more  than  70,000  dish  an- 


tennas are  being  sold  each  month.  The 
right  of  persons  to  buy  and  use  this 
equipment  was  expressly  protected  by 
the  new  section  705  of  the  Communi- 
cations  Act  which  I  coauthored  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoBBl.  In  a  landmark  decision,  the 
UJS.  District  Court  of  Kansas  recently 
upheld  section  705.  In  ruling  in  favor 
of  a  distributor  of  dish  antennas. 
Judge  Patrick  Kelly  specifically  found 
that  the  issue  "involves  access  of  the 
public  to  the  large  number  of  pro- 
grams and  information  available  via 
satellite  signals  by  virtue  of  technolog- 
ical advances." 

But,  we  might  ask.  what  good  does  it 
do  an  individual  to  possess  this  first 
amendment  and  statutory  right,  if  he 
or  she  cannot  install  a  reception  an- 
tenna? The  legal  right  to  use  dishes  is 
meantaigless  if  they  cannot  be  set  up. 

This  is  why  the  step  taken  by  the 
Commission  today  is  so  important  and 
positive.  All  it  would  propose  is  that  a 
balance  be  struck  l)etween  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  localities  and  the  Ju- 
dieiaUy  recognized  right  of  home  view- 
ers. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  FCC 
press  release  issued  tcxlay  relative  to 
tUs  subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRacoBO. 

The  material  follows: 
FCC    PaoposBS    lAmriwa    Phbimthoii    or 

Scats  abd  \docu.  Zobibc  Rbouiatiob  or 

Saruir  RacBrvB-OBi.T  Eakth  Statiob 


Tlie  Commission  has  proposed  a  limited 
praemption  of  state  and  local  zoning  regular 
tion  of  satellite  receive-only  earth  station 
antennas. 

United  Satellite  Communications.  Inc.  had 
■aked  the  Commission  to  preempt  local 
aaning  regulation  of  satellite  receive-only 
earth  station  antennas,  citing  as  an  example 
a  Cliicago  ordinance  which,  it  stated,  was 
enaicted  to  protect  Uie  city's  cable  Industry. 
The  ordinance  requires  that  an  application 
to  build  a  satellite  receiving  station  by  proc- 
eaaed  as  a  "planned  development."  subjected 
to  review  by  three  local  government  agm- 
ciea  and  a  public  bearing  upon  paymmt  of  a 
$100  application  fee. 

Although  there  is  no  comprehensive  fed- 
eral law  regulating  satellite  receivers,  the 
Commiasion  noted  that  the  Communlca- 
tiona  Act's  broad  manriat^^  reflects  Ccmgress' 
desire  to  make  ccmmunications  services 
available  to  all  the  people.  In  addition, 
recent  amendments  to  the  Act  provide  that 
people  may  erect  a  satellite  antenna  an 
their  moperty  to  bring  in  unscrambled  and 
unmarketed  satellite  cable  TV  programing 
without  being  liable  for  unauthorised  rec^>- 
tlon. 

The  Commission  pointed  out  that  it  has, 
in  the  past,  preempted  several  state  regula- 
ttoos  that  would  have  interfered  with  or  im- 
peded interstate  communications.  For  exam- 
ple, it  had  preempted  a  state's  attempt  to 
apply  cable  regulations  to  Satellite  Master 
f^Vftmnnm.  Television  Systems  (SMATV).  con- 
cluding such  regulation  would  delay  or  ter- 
minate service  to  the  public.  Here,  the  door 
was  left  <wen  to  some  local  regulation  of 
SMATV,  such  as  soning  or  safety  require- 
ments, provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  or 
lnhil>it  interstate  transmissions. 


Turning  to  tlie  Chicago  ordinance,  the 
Commiasion  said  while  it  exempts  aaaateur 
radio  towers  and  does  not  appear  to  apidy  to 
conventional  home  TV  antennas,  it  aecms  to 
single  out  satellite  antennas  becauae  of 
their  status  and  not  liealth  or  safety  con- 
cerns. In  sum.  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  reasonable  health  and  safety  or  aes- 
thetic basis  for  the  ordinance.  Moreover, 
the  required  apiriicatian  proceas.  with  ac- 
companying $100  fee.  is  the  same  procedure 
applied  to  an  application  to  construct  an 
airport,  tioapital  or  large  residential  subdivi- 
sion. Such  restrietkms  appear  to  go  beyond 
those  necessary  to  assure  the  liealth.  safety 
or  aesthetic  values  of  the  community. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  proposed  pre- 
empting state  and  local  aaning  regulations 
to  the  extent  that  they: 

Unreasonably  discriminate  against  satel- 
lite receive-only  antennas  in  favor  of  other 

Lack  a  direct.  tangiWr  relationship  to 
valid,  demonstralde  and  dearly  articulated 
health,  safety  or  aesthetic  objectives  and 
are  not  the  least  restrictive  method  avafl- 
able  to  accomplish  such  obJectivea.« 


NATIONAL  HOMELESS 
AWARENESS  DAY 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  today  I 
rise  to  address  the  needs  and  concons 
of  America's  homeless  on  National 
Homeless  Awareness  Day. 

Sadly  enough,  there  are  far  more 
homeless  Americans  now  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Great  Depression.  De- 
spite an  upturn  in  the  Nation's  eoooo- 
my  ai^  «  reduction  in  unemployment, 
the  number  of  tuHndess  people  in 
America  is  on  the  rise. 

The  House  Task  Force  on  the  Hcmie- 
less,  along  with  several  natltmal  orga- 
nizations, estimates  that  apiwoximate- 
ly  3  mllliim  men,  women,  and  chUdrm 
in  our  country  are  homeless.  In  my 
home  State  of  Ohio  akme.  there  are 
93,000  homeless  people.  Across  the 
country,  the  story  is  the  same. 

According  to  a  HUD  report  and 
GAO  study,  the  demographics  of 
homelessness  are  changing.  In  previ- 
ous years,  the  homeless  were  primarily 
alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  uneducated, 
and  older,  white  men.  Today,  the 
homeless  are  younger,  include  more 
minorities,  and  more  families  with 
children.  The  Federal  Interagoicy 
Task  Force  cm  the  Htnueless  reports 
that  more  than  half  the  homeless 
have  completed  his^  school,  and  30 
percent  have  attended  college. 

Until  recently,  hcnnelessness  was  at- 
tributed primarily  to  unonplosmnent. 
Although  there  is  a  link  betwem  these 
two  factors,  the  recent  decline  in  un- 
employment has  not  reduced  hcnne- 
lessness  in  America's  cities.  In  fact,  in 
2  years  of  economic  recovery  and  in- 
creasing employment,  there  have  bem 
substantial  increases  in  homelessness 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  homeless  have  remained 
virtually  untouched  by  the  reduction 
in  unemployment  and  the  relwund  in 
our  economy. 
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We  am  no  loncer  pretend  that 
ABMfiean  hotneleMneM  la  a  tempmvry 
phenomenop  that  wfU  dtaappear  when 
eeoaomfc!  times  Improve.  Despite  wide- 
apnad  efforts  of  private  and  nonprofit 
organlMtloos.  there  la  simply  not 
enwigh  tundttnc  to  house  and  feed 
those  in  need.  Unfortunately,  the 
homeleas  wlU  suffer  from  the  adminls- 
tration's  budget  proposals  to  rtttnlnat^ 
the  HHS  emerfcncy  food  and  shelter 
block  grant,  to  *"*"«"**•  the  FEMA 
food  and  shelter  unogram.  and  to 
tanpoee  a  3-year  moratorium  on  spend- 
ing for  federally  assisted  housing. 
Emergency  aid  is  needed  now.  and  we 
should  work  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  emergency  aid  to 
the  homeless  and  open  additional 
buildings  for  use  as  emergency  shel- 
ters. 

Today.  Senator  Dixon  is  introducing 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Himieleas.  This  blU  utilises  the  FEMA 
program  that  has  demonstrated  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  in  providing 
aid  to  those  people  forced  to  live  on 
the  streets.  Last  month.  Senator 
GoKioir  introduced  The  Homeless 
Housing  Aaistanoe  Act  of  1985  which 
would  provide  grants  to  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
gsnJMtlons  for  the  purpose  of  renovat- 
ing or  converting  existing  facilities  to 
be  used  as  emergency  housing  for  the 
homeless. 

ICr.  President,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  cannot  be  entirely  responsible 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
homeless.  Rather,  it  should  be  a  part- 
ner with  State  and  local  governments, 
and  nonprofit  agencies.  Both  of  these 
bills  incorporate  this  "partnership" 
policy.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  these  bills 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  these  measures. 

TO  highlight  the  need  for  Senate 
action  on  these  proposals.  I  ask  that 
an  article  from  the  BCarch  10,  1985, 
Clevdand  Plain  Dealer  be  printed  In 
theRKxno. 

The  artlde  follows: 

Jouunr  TO  Nowhku 
(By  Dale  Mahsridse) 

Forget  the  Me  Oeneration  of  the  '70's. 
Tlie  next  deeade  or  more  wema  to  be  the 
ttme  of  the  Out  Generation— the  dlaenfran- 
chiwd  woricer,  left  out  of  Jota,  left  out  of 
the  >yBtcm.  forgotten.  They  az«  not  Just  vic- 
ttma  of  the  latest  rewrion.  Fundamental 
changes  are  disrupttng  the  labormarfcet. 

Some  of  the  people  on  the  downside  of 
this  change  hit  the  road  in  search  of  work, 
or  because  they  have  nowhere  else  to  turn. 
Ttwy  are  the  new  class  of  hobo  and  street 
person.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  a  strong 
breed,  survivocs. 

We  were  simply  chrcmleleis  who  tried  to 
remsln  Invisible  as  we  Journeyed  with  theae 
men  sad  women  aeroaa  the  nation.  In 
March  IMS.  we  bought  a  MOO  car.  rat-bitten 
with  rust,  snd  were  soon  careening  through 
the  anow  toward  Toungstown.  wondering 
whst  was  Out  There.  Wondering  if  we 
would  see. 

A  thouaaixl  ahadowy  figurea  perform  an 
Impromptu  dance  in  the  dark  forest,  an  ex- 


erdae  to  ward  off  the  atlng  of  wind  ahrlek- 
ing  aeroaa  frotp  fields  of  com  stubble. 
Three  In  the  OMtnlng  la  not  a  pleaaant  hour 
to  be  outdoon  in  the  late  Ohio  winter. 

They  have  come  becauae  at  8  ajn.,  men 
inside  that  building  will  give  them  a  chance 
they  hsrdly  ever  get  snymore:  to  fQl  out  a 
Job  appUcatton.  There  are  200  Joba  open  at  a 
factory  In  Clyde.  Thia  ia  the  aecond  of  three 
daya  the  firm  would  accept  appUcatlons. 
Teaterday,  4.000  ahowed  up,  aome  from 
Kentucky,  Michigan  and  West  VIrglnls. 

By  first  light,  almost  3.0M  sp^tesnU  are 
in  a  line  to  the  street,  blocking  traffic  Sher- 
iffa  deputlea  decide  to  move  it.  A  big  mla- 
take. 

The  move  atarta  orderly  enough.  The 
crowd,  however,  takea  on  a  mind  of  ita  own. 
Looka  on  nervoua  faoea  aay.  Will  I  looe  my 
place?  That  aon  of  a  bitch  wQl  get  ahead  of 
meINo  wayl 

At  once,  a  awarmlng  ruah  of  cold,  tired, 
angry  Job  aeeking  breaka  looae  in  a  full-tilt 
run.  out  of  control  and  mad  to  be  the  first 
near  that  door,  dragging  children,  lawn 
chairs,  blankets. 

Deputlea  flee  for  cover.  The  race  atopa  of 
ita  own  accord.  No  one  la  aerioualy  hurt. 
Doors  open  and  amall  groupa  are  allowed 
inalde  to  warm  handa  and  fill  out  applica- 
tions. Most  are  poUte,  and  answer  interview- 
era  with  loud  "Tes.  airs!"  Company  offldala 
aay  four  people  will  proceaa  the  thouasnda 
of  sppUcatlona  in  the  next  few  daya. 

Saya  Stan,  a  metalworker  "Look,  it'a  a  de- 
preaaion  here.  I  feel  like  I'm  uaeleaa.  Tou 
get  nervoua  and  crasy.  I  don't  know  where 
to  turn.  I've  got  four  klda.  Houae  paymenta. 
I've  sot  110,000  milea  on  the  car,  and  it'a 
broke-down.  When  I  get  It  going,  rm  going." 

Saya  Uddy,  a  ateel  aaleaman:  "Lota  of  my 
frlenda  have  blown  town.  I've  got  140  re- 
aumea  out.  and  nothing  ia  happming.  I 
won't  stand  in  a  welfare  line.  And  my  aav- 
ings  are  gone.  So  I'm  going  to  give  it  a  ahot 
and  get  out  of  here." 

Tou  aak  the  fleeing  people  where  they're 
going.  Place  namea  roll  off  their  tonguea  in 
a  tone  of  voice  usually  reserved  for  speaking 
to  a  lover. 

Texaa .  .  .  Colorado .  .  .  California. 

That'a  where  the  Joba  are.  they  aay.  "Cali- 
fornia la  it,"  aaya  one  Toungstowner.  "I'm 
going  to  klaa  the  ground  when  I  get  there." 

It  U  night  when  we  leave  Toungstown 
down  the  blscktop  pathway,  the  yellow 
brick  road,  looking  for  the  ruby  In  the  eye 
of  the  wisard. 

A  dialn  dance  of  traffic  anarla  1-70  and  I- 
44.  the  modem  equlvalenta  of  Route  M.  A 
cheeiteaa  dty,  gray  like  the  aky,  appeara 
through  raln-apattered  wiiMkiws.  St.  Louis  ia 
the  first  real  atop  for  anyone  uaing  thia 
route  to  escspe  the  industrial  heartlsnd. 

Don  tucks  hia  raoquetball  racquet  under 
his  arm  and  rube  hia  ears  to  keep  warm. 
Men  in  aulta  and  women  in  drtsiei  could 
think  he'a  a  college  atudent  waiting  for  a 
bua.  He  doean't  look  much  different  from 
any  young  up-and-coming  guy,  trade  hia 
caaual  dothea  for  a  ault,  and  he'd  be  copy  of 
one  of  them. 

Tea.  he's  Just  like  them.  But  he  is  trem- 
bling from  fear  and  cold,  and  they  are  not. 

He  haa  no  Idea  what  to  do.  Laat  night,  hia 
first  on  the  atreet.  he  alept  on  the  floor  of 
the  bua  ataUon  until  police  evicted  him  with 
a  warning  not  to  return.  Thoughta  of  aui- 
dde  flU  hia  mind.  He'a  tried  that  twice  aince 
he  hit  bottom,  and  faUed.  Next  time,  he 
wsnta  to  Bucceed. 

Not  long  ago,  Don  waa  the  envy  of  hia 
peers.  At  28  he  had  a  amaU  cleaning  Iniai- 
neaa  with  a  crew  of  workers,  a  houae,  three 
children. 


When  the  receaalon  dragged  on.  he  lost 
his  biggest  account  Then  the  bustnesa  went 
bankrupt  He  lost  the  house.  His  wife  wss 
sngry  thst  Don  was  too  proud  to  get  wel- 
fare, ni  find  work,  he  kept  telling  her.  But 
no  one  would  hire  him.  His  wife  snd  chil- 
dren moved  in  with  her  mother. 

Don  went  to  his  parent's  farm  in  nilnoia. 
For  nine  montha  he  looked  for  work,  atand- 
ing  in  lines  each  day  with  hundreds  of  other 
men  until  the  humiliation  became  too 
much.  Laat  week,  he  boui^t  a  one-way 
Amtrak  tk^et  here,  got  a  cheap  hotel  room, 
and  began  looking  or  work.  Two  daya  ago, 
hia  money  ran  out. 

The  next  night  over  at  Sally  (Salvation 
Army)  Don  atragglea  in  with  hia  racQuetball 
racquet  ai>d  Adidaa  bag.  Clean  ahaven  and 
with  aome  life  in  hia  eyea,  he  stands  in  atsrk 
contrast  to  the  Junkyard  of  humanity  in  the 
baaement'a  ahadowa.  Someone  on  the  atreet 
told  him  about  the  misri«wi.  so  he  came  yes- 
terday. 

All  of  ua  are  uahered  into  the  awelterlng 
chapel  for  the  evenlng'a  earbanglng. 

A  haggard,  humorleaa  woman  dawa  at  an 
out-of-tune  piano.  The  aelf-appointed 
preacher,  a  bargain-baaement  Billy  Oraham. 
launchea  into  a  tirade,  while  a  backup 
preacher  wearing  Coke-botUe  glanaes  dapa 
andchanta. 

You  are  evil  atnners.  nothing  but  worth- 
leaa.  Inferior  aloohoUca.  ia  his  line.  He 
doeant  account  for  those  who  may  be  here 
only  becsuse  they're  unemployed.  He  aeema 
to  delight  In  putting  the  men  down.  He 
ainga  "What  a  friend  you  have  In  Jeaua"  in  a 
cracking  voice.  "Ood!  Oodl  Oodi  Lovel  Love! 
Love!"  he  whinea  over  and  over,  ahaking. 

Homeguarda  (bimia  or  winoa  who  do  not 
wiah  to  work— they  are  looked  down  upon 
by  hoboea  and  hitchhikers)  who  sre  regu- 
lars here  have  heard  the  spiel  a  hundred 
timea.  They  aprawl  In  chairs,  snoring.  Don 
buries  his  hesd  In  hia  thin  handa. 

After  an  hour,  it  enda.  Homeguarda.  who 
know  how  to  play  the  game,  wake  up  In 
time  to  come  forward  and  "take"  Jesus  in 
their  hearts.  They're  rewarded  by  being  al- 
lowed to  eat  first 

Don  psiBffa  cm  dinner  snd  alumpa  on  (me 
of  the  asgging  bunks  lined  up  in  rows.  It'a 
l)een  a  long  time  alixie  he  haa  found  aome- 
one  to  talk  with. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  auffocating  more  each  day. 
There  I  waa.  Joe  College.  Frlenda  I  went  to 
high  achool  with  made  fun  of  me  becauae  I 
went  to  college  and  graduate(L  But  when 
things  were  good.  I  waa  looked  up  to.  All  I 
ever  wanted  waa  to  have  a  busineaa.  I  waa 
proud  aa  a  peacock.  By  the  time  I  went 
down,  my  neighbora  were  out  of  work.  too. 
^le  guy  got  down  and  left  hia  family.  And 
thia  waa  auburbial  I  had  $8,000  in  the  bank. 
That'a  bubble  gum  when  it  atarta  going. 

"You  get  a  feeling  from  relatlvea  .  . .  like 
when  are  you  going  to  get  a  Job7  They  d(m't 
aay  that,  but  you  feel  it.  You  feel  VOx  an 
idiot  Every  meal  you  get  for  free  from 
them,  that  feeling  builda.  I'd  stand  in  Une 
for  five  hours  to  apply  for  a  minimum-wage 
Job.  When  I'd  get  home,  everyone  aaked 
how  I  did.  They  said  I  was  a  great  guy  and 
had  lota  of  experience  and  ahould  get  the 
Job.  They  dldnt  understand.  I  waa  one  of 
doaena.  I  apent  maybe  two  minutea  with  the 
interviewer. 

"It'a  acary  to  look  at  that  guy  (he  pointa 
to  a  ahriveled  wino  two  beda  away)  and  feel 
you're  going  that  way.  It'a  a  panic  thing.  If  I 
can  get  one  little  Job,  it  will  bring  me  back. 

"I  carry  my  racquetball  racquet  becauae  it 
makea  me  inviaible.  People  think  I'm  a  col- 
lege student  I  belong,  I'm  part  of  society. 


March  X,  1985 

It's  the  only  thing  that  keeps  me  from  going 
over  the  eikie. 

"A  guy  #led  to  talk  sae  Into  bopping  a 
train  to  Tiinpa.  but  I'm  tiihiMnj  o(  Denver. 
I  keep  beaming  there's  Jobs  there.  HltehlUng 
is  bad.  Thi^  know  you're  ifcapnrate.  hungry. 
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They're 
probably 
bellkea 
aelf .  I'd 
people  to 


that  I  hit  the  road.  It  waa 
but  I  bad  to.  rd  rather 
who  goea  <tft  to  beach  him- 
down  alone.  I  dont  want 
like  that" 
Oaapin;  for  breath.  Don  reaches  the  first 
of  the  cam  rumbling  psst  at  a  spanking 
pace.  He  Jogs  along.  afraM  to  touch  the 
ladder.  Images  of  lega  being  allced  off  by  the 
wheela— ckfuxnlng  like  rotary  rasors  only  a 
foot  awayv-flash  through  his  mind,  ffis 
hands  smg  a  rung.  Still  running,  his  legs 
leave  the  nvel  and  in  one  quick  motion  he 
la  aboard,  paping  on  the  floor  of  an  empty 
three-levdl  car  deaigned  to  cany  automo- 


A  awltcbman  shouts.  "Wsteh  the  main 
yard  in  K(tl  It's  hoti  The  bull  (a  gun-toting 
railroad  policeman)  has  been  throwing  ev- 
eryone In  JklU" 

The  synoathetic  worker's  warning  tralla 
off  aa  the  ^aln  picks  up  apeed.  Orlpping  an 
outside  Isdder,  Don  climbs  to  Uie  roof, 
trying  not  to  look  at  the  Mtirred  ground  In 
the  apace  between  the  cats. 

Behind,  the  63.story  Gateway  Arch- 
erected  to  commemorate  St  Louis'  role  in 
history  as  the  entrance  to  the  West  for  the 
pioneers  irnninatw  the  evening  akyline. 
Below  it  Mea  Buseh  Stadium,  pscked  with 
8pectatora(tor  an  early  wduobl  game  between 
the  «"J»r.Mt*ii«  and  Pittaburgb  Piratea. 

"Goodbyie.  St.  Loulai"  Don  ludlera.  He 
Jumpa  up  And  down,  ahaking  hia  fiat  "Good 
riddance!  jlo  regretal  I  can  atarve  here  or  in 
Denverl" 

Riding  freight  traina  ia  not  a  gentle  expe- 
rience. Triina  are  Inherently  amutty.  Don 
quickly  fii^da  himaelf  thoroui^ily  aoOed  with 
an  oil  acuib  that  aoaked  Into  hia  porea.  The 
tagQ/tm^oa  ia  deaigned  for  cargo,  not  hu- 
manity. Toe  bucking  floor  9lta  him  about 
like  a  droilet  of  water  In  a  pan  of  wnoklng 
greaae.  Reverberattng  danga  drown  out 
volcea  aa  the  walla  rattle  snd  vibrate.  Uke 
finding  yeurself  in  a  garbage  can  being 
hammered  with  a  basebsO  bat  by  a  rampag- 
ing gorillai  Don  tries  to  urinate.  The  raging 
wind  dousSa  hiuL 

D(m  atsfta  «'«<*"»»g  Be  laughs  until  his 
aide  hurta  snd  then  sosae  more.  It'a  the 
first  time  pe's  laughed  in  weeks.  We  laugh 
with  hlnu  He  rubs  his  eyes  with  filthy 
hands,  tuinlng  them  into  two  white  spots 
surrounded  by  blackened  rings. 

"Belleve'it  or  not  this  Is  a  tot  better  than 
the  mlsaioi."  he  yella  aa  he  crawla  into  a 
aeoondhaiid  aleeping  bag.  obUvloua  to  the 
maelstroiq.  The  bag  is  needed  to  repd  the 
gale.  Bulls  tell  of  finding  unprepored  new 
hoboes  deid  from  exposure  in  boxcars  when 
traina  ent^  yarda  after  long  trips. 

The  traki  screws  it  on,  *'«g*'*^"«"g  at  00 
mph  through  the  Ossrk  Mountain  night 
down  the  laisle  of  steel,  carrying  ita  aeeret 
passenger  toward  an  uncertain  future. 

3  sjn..  Kansas  City  MOpae  (Mlaaouri  Pa- 
cific) rallyard:  The  train  ereaka  to  a  halt 
with  a  lolud  bang  followed  by  a  whoosh 
when  it  dSops  the  air  from  its  brakes.  Don's 
legs  crumple  beneath  htan  as  he  hits  the 
hoartrost.covered  ground. 

Don  stingers  to  a  swltchmsn  for  sdvice. 
Moat  yanf  workers  bste  the  bulls  ss  mudi 
ss  hoboes  do  and  are  uaually  downright 
helpfuL    I 

The  worker  telle  Don  our  train  wiU  not  go 
on  to  Coldrado,  but  will  be  broken  to  travel 


in  all  dlreeUona.  He  wama  Don  that  the  bull 
threw  two  men  in  Jail  yeaterday  after  he 
fbund  them  <m  a  train.  We'd  better  watch 
oursdves. 

We  hurry  from  the  yard.  Don  dutches  the 
racquetball  racquet  in  one  hand  and  hia 
bedndl  in  the  other.  He  curia  up  and  ahlvers 
in  a  troeen  ditdi.  waiting  for  surulse. 

DaylliSit  finds  us  walking  through  a 
awamp  aouth  of  the  yard,  toward  an  aban- 
dooed  grain  elevator  aurrounded  by  a  thick- 
et Dcm  wanta  a  place  to  hide  f  rmn  the  bull 
itbOit  he  plota  his  next  move.  The  yard 
worker  told  him  it  will  be  at  least  a  day 
before  a  train  leaves  for  Pud>lo. 

It'a  tough  to  freight  out  of  a  hot  yard. 
The  challenge  appeals  to  Don's  cmnpetltlve 
edge.  This  is  the  racquetball  game  of  llf e— 
and  he  wanta  to  win.  The  first  step  toward 
victory  will  be  to  beat  that  buU  and  ride  out 
(rfhisysrd. 

It  begins  with  early  morning  reccmnaia- 
aanoe  of  the  forbidden  yard.  We  find  a 
wooded  area  out  of  alght  of  towers  where 
tte  tralnmaater  alta.  sometimes  aoocmipa- 
nled  by  the  bulL  We  draw  strawa.  Dm  and 
Mike  loae,  and  are  elected  for  the  foray.  I 
tell  them  to  enjoy  themselves  in  Jafl  if  they 
get  cau^t  I  recline  on  the  packs  and  watch 
them  croaa  an  open  area.  They  place  a 
bridge  pillar  betwe«i  themadvea  and  one  of 
the  towera.  Then  they  Jog  into  the  heart  of 
the  yard,  slinking  down  narrow  corridors  be- 
tween boxcars  that  seem  to  stretch  for 
miles,  until  they  find  s  ysrd  worker.  Track 
S.  this  afternoon,  ia  the  official  word. 

They  stesi  bsA  snd  we  wait  And  wait  At 
least  six  years  later,  it  seems,  a  switch 
engine  beglna  building  a  train  on  the  proper 
track.  There  are  no  empty  boxcars.  An  un- 
proteeted  gralner  is  out  of  the  question,  aa 
anow  threatena.  The  only  ride  viaible  la  on  a 
car  carrier  loaded  with  small  pkkup  trucks. 
We  take  It 

The  dieaela'  horns  pierce  the  aitoice  of  the 
Cheat  Plains  as  the  train  barrela  aeroaa 
Ff"T^'  through  a  raging  blizzanL  Don  co- 
ooona  himaelf  in  the  truck  bed— the  cab  is 
lodged— but  wet  snow  finds  a  way  to  swirl 
inside  the  car  carrier  and  on  him. 

For  a(Mnething  to  do,  the  Jobless  refugee 
pedes  like  a  spy  through  a  crat^  in  the  wall. 
TImeleaB  prairie  scenery  sweeps  past.  Don 
tires  of  slgbtaeeing  and  slumps  in  the  bed  of 
the  Ford  pidcup  destined  for  a  San  Francis- 
co showroom. 

"Just  get  in?"  sn  unonptoyed  machinist 
from  Lima.  O..  asks  Don.  "So  did  we.  If  we 
don't  find  anything  here,  we're  heading  for 
California." 

The  group  of  men  call  out  a  litany  of 
home  towns  fran  Florida  to  MichigaiL  All 
have  Juat  hitchhiked  to  Denver  on  a  Job 
hunt 

Don  atammers,  but  doesn't  finish  a  sen- 
tence. He  hasn't  been  downtown  more  than 
fhre  minutes,  and  everywhere  he  sees  Job- 
hungry  men  with  backpacks.  There  are 
more  looking  for  work  here  than  in  St. 
Loulsl  Everyone  in  the  Midwest  said  this 
was  the  place  to  go.  His  hopes  for  Denver  as 
a  Job-hunting  mecca  are  evaporating. 

The  final  leg  was  too  much.  The  train 
aided  oftcao.  taking  19  hours  to  arrive  in 
Pueblo  from  Kt"*?*  (Tity— a  worse  ride  than 
the  first  a  veritable  freeaer  and  food  blend- 
er on  wheels.  Then,  hitchhiking  vxxVti  to 
Denver,  we  were  picked  m>  by  a  drunken 
man  who  wanted  sex.  He  drove  down  a  dirt 
road,  frightening  us,  but  took  us  to  Driver 
after  his  advances  were  decUited. 

Don  is  dissy.  He  grsspe  his  head,  quick- 
stepping  away  from  the  group  of  fellow  Job 
seekers. 


More  snow  threatens  from  nssty  douds 
rsdng  like  gangs  of  thuga  over  the  noot 
Range  of  the  Bocklea.  We  board  a  bos, 
waving  farewell  to  Don.  He  stsnda  alone  on 
a  comer,  empty-handed,  He's  thrown  away 
the  raoquetball  racquet 

The  Denver  skyline,  shiny  snd  young  snd 
alive,  shrinks  behind  us,  snd  we  sre  back  <m 
the  plains.  Elding  along  in  the  dubloua  cooi- 
fort  of  the  bus.  We  must  hurry  back  to  St 
Louis,  where  our  car  awalta  our  return  In  a 
parking  lot 

We  peer  out  the  window,  wondering  what 
win  happen  to  Don.  We've  got  maybe  a  buck 
and  four  bita  left  between  ua.  having  bought 
(Hir  $72  ti^eta  with  plaatic  mooey.  We 
apent  two  hundred  greenbadta  to  get  Don  a 
room  in  a  cheap  hotd.  whidi  drained  (Mir 
walleta.  We  couldnt  leave  him  on  the 
streets,  worried  he  wouldn't  mske  It  \nth  a 
room  for  a  month,  maybe  bell  find  work. 
But  what  of  the  hundreds  of  other  Dona 
walking  around  Denver?  We  were  powerteaa 
to  help  them.  So  we  heftied  one.  Big  deaL 

In  St  Louia  we  fix  a  flat  and  continue  on. 
racing  nonatop  into  the  South,  into  the 
void.  The  highway  leada  to  the  Tenneaaee 
hllla.  psst  thick  hardw(Kid  forests,  tumlde- 
down  bams,  tired  fields  of  red  earth  waiting 
to  be  plowed.  We  leave  the  open  road  for 
the  streets  of  Chsttsnoogs,  a  Tenneaaee 
River  town  near  the  Georgia  border. 

We  drive  to  the  1-24  rampa,  to  see  irtw's 
hltch-biUng  through.  At  the  first  rssv.  s 
gray-haired  man  and  woman  thrust  their 
Miiwriha  skywsTd  ss  if  hofaWiiy  inuidiiary 
torches  in  imitstton  of  the  Statute  of  Liber- 
ty. Their  dothes  are  wrinkled  and  fatigued, 
like  their  faces. 

Her  eyes  are  simply  cadaverous.  Never 
before  have  we  aeen  eyes  like  those,  so  full 
of  hunger,  worry,  desperatkm.  She  is  not 
more  thsn  SO.  but  they  sge  her  snother 
three  decades.  His  eyes  beg  the  paadng  cats, 
following  each  like  a  dog  watdilng  a  ateak 
b^ig  paaaed  at  a  diimer  table. 

Erik  ia  hia  name,  hers  Alvena.  Two  hours 
here,  and  no  ride,  aaya  Erik,  sn  uneraidoyed 
metalworker.  They  sold  their  car  to  make 
the  rent  on  their  Louisville  spartment  to 
forestall  eviction  that  came  anyway.  That's 
why  they're  thumbing,  he  says,  arstrhlng 
for  work. 

Alvena  sits  on  mk  of  thdr  suitcases, 
wraived  in  her  heavy  coat  hai¥ls  crossed 
on  her  Isp.  She  does  not  offer  mudi  conver- 
sation and  looks  down  at  the  ground.  It  is 
hard  not  to  stare  at  her  eyes.  Erik  notices. 
He  takes  us  aside,  whispering.  He  has  to  get 
her  off  the  streets  soon,  but  doesnt  know 
how.  "What  do  I  do.  goddammit!  What  do  I 
do?" 

We  have  no  advice.  What  does  he  do? 

He  tells  us  about  a  man  named  Ed.  srtuxn 
they  met  at  the  Salvation  Army  last  ni^t 
A  sheet  metal  worker  from  Kentucky,  out  of 
worii  many  months.  He  began  traveling  with 
hia  three  children  in  aearch  of  work,  but  hia 
car  died  when  he  got  to  Chattanooga  three 
days  ago.  "You  gotta  talk  to  him.  He's  got 
no  money.  He's  in  a  hell  of  a  meaa.  We're  all 
in  a  hell  of  a  meaa." 

As  we  approach  the  Salvation  Army,  Ed's 
son.  maybe  12.  tries  to  dribUe  a  flat  basket- 
ball in  the  parking  lot  next  to  his  dad's 
brokra-down  sedan.  The  ball  goea  thunk. 
sticking  to  the  ground  like  a  big  gob  of 
peanut  butter  with  each  futile  bounce. 

Ed  comes  out  A  giant  man.  with  ahort- 
cropped  red  hair— and  those  hsnda!  They 
seem  big  enough  to  hold  a  football  like  an 
egg.  His  face  is  vacant  the  color  of  yellow 
squash,  wearing  the  kind  of  expression  you 
find  among  disaster  victims. 
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We  «■!(  wlut  he's  foiBg  to  do. 

"liOok.  buddy.  I  dont  know  what  I'm 
■olnt  to  do."  be  ays  housely.  never  looklnc 
at  IS.  "Buddy.  I  dont  know  where  I'm 
gotnc.  Buddy  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  don't  want  to  talk 
anymore .  . 

He  slumpa  on  the  lawn  and  hidea  hla  face, 
crying  aoftty.  We  retreat.  The  aon  watches 
with  an  owllah  look,  oontlnulnc  to  bounce 
thebalL 

Thunk.  Thunk.  Thunk. 

Blrmlncham.  Ala.:  Mark,  flanked  by  his 
two  teenage  sons  in  football  Jeraeys,  seems 
at  peace  being  on  the  road,  but  an  uneasi- 
ness In  his  voice  tells  us  he's  scared. 

We  spend  maybe  a  half-hour  with  them. 
Their  car  blew  up  west  of  Birmingham,  he 
tells  us.  In  a  gas  station,  where  it  was  towed, 
they  met  three  other  Job  seeking  men.  Mark 
says  they  hitched  a  t.de  with  them  and  con- 
tinued their  Journey  westward  toward  Los 
Angeles.  This  is  the  second  forced  move  for 
the  divorced  father  and  his  sons.  Almost 
two  years  ago.  they  left  Orand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  for  a  better  life  in  Atlanta-untU  he 
was  again  laid  off  from  his  Job  as  a  printer. 

"Things  go  slowly."  says  Mark.  "You  lose 
the  TV.  And  you  accept  that.  Tou  lose  the 
car.  And  you  accept  that.  Then  you  cut 
down  on  the  groceries.  And  you  accept  that. 
Thm  you  lose  the  house.  That's  too  much. 
It's  like  a  cancer.  It  eats  you  up.  You  gotta 
fight  back.  The  hardest  part  Is  leaving. 
After  you  leave,  though,  it's  okay." 

For  six  blocks,  police  tail  our  car  through 
the  downtown  area.  Finally,  the  cop  flashes 
his  rooftop  lights,  pulltaig  us  over.  One  of 
Houston's  finest  sashays  forwant  hand  on 
gun. 

He  eyes  the  Ohio  plates,  the  hard  hat  in 
the  rear  window,  the  Youngstown  State 
Univeiaity  decaL  He  doesn't  know,  but  he 
speaks  into  a  tape  recorder  hidden  on  the 
front  seat. 

"How  long  you  been  here?"  he  demands. 

Two  days. 

"We  know.  We  saw  this  car  when  you 
came  in.  Watcha  doing  here?" 

We  waffle,  never  really  answering  the 
question. 

"Well,  how  long  you  staying?" 

About  another  week. 

"OK.  If  we  see  this  car  here  past  one  more 
week,  rm  going  to  throw  you  in  Jail!" 

We  ask.  What  for? 

The  cop  puts  his  hand  on  hla  chin  and 
squints,  wramhiing  the  car  for  an  excuse. 
After  a  minute,  he  points  to  the  worn 
wheels.  "Tires!" 

Our  crime?  Having  Ohio  plates  and  being 
suspected  of  coming  here  to  look  for  work. 

On  the  Interstate  a  few  days  later,  a 
pickup  sporting  a  "Native  Texan"  bumper 
sticker  throttles  around  us.  Its  driver  spits. 
A  huge,  hideous  hocker  twirls  with  unbeliev- 
able aocuraer  and  splats  against  the  wind- 
shield. Ilw  driver  and  his  two  passengers 
laugh  heartily. 

When  we  park  on  a  street,  a  man  pulls  up. 
looks  at  the  Ohio  plates,  and  screams  an  ob- 
scenity. 

Welcome  to  Texas,  pardner. 

Texans  once  advertised  for  people  to  come 
live  in  their  state.  That's  when  unemploy- 
ment was  in  single-digit  figures.  When  10 
percent  unemployment  found  Its  way  here, 
however,  they  began  dfpMng  anyone  who 
would  come  and  "take"  their  Jobs. 

"We're  tired  of  people  from  the  North," 
says  one  woman.  "They're  taking  our  Jobs. 
We  feel  like  they're  invading  our  country." 

Texaoa,  however,  are  not  alone  In  their 
hatred  for  the  new  poor.  Los  Angeles  made 
it  Illegal  to  Bleep  In  cars.  In  Fort  Lauderdale, 


a  dty  commisBloner  suggested  spraying  gar- 
bage with  keroaene  or  insecticide  to  discour- 
age foraging.  To  get  rid  of  vermin,  he  said, 
you  cut  the  food  supply.  Phoenix  systemati- 
cally forced  missions  to  close. 

No  place  seems  to  want  the  new  homeless. 

Houston  is  a  mirage. 

To  a  casual  visitor  with  a  fat  wallet  driv- 
ing into  downtown  off  I-4S.  it  Is  Impressive. 
Skyscrapers,  acres  of  glass  and  steel,  dot  the 
horison;  the  lush  expanse  of  Sam  Houston 
Park  beckons;  streets  are  spadous.  dean; 
men  and  women  In  smart  dothea  bustle  be- 
tween buildings  Clearly  a  dty  on  the  move, 
a  major  force  In  the  New  South. 

But  beneath  the  veneer  Ilea  another 
world. 

Cross  under  the  Smith  Street  Bridge. 
You'll  And  two  of  these  residents,  both 
named  Jim.  camped  in  dear  violation  of  the 
law.  They're  cooking  dinner.  Come  Into 
their  home. 

A  fire  crackles  deep  In  the  recesses  of 
Hole-ln-the-Wall.  the  name  they've  given 
the  underside  of  the  bridge— a  fitting  Utle 
for  the  forbidding  grotto  facing  the  bayou's 
still  waters.  This  is  their  kitchen.  Their  bed- 
room Is  uprlver,  also  under  a  bridge,  a  place 
they  call  "the  apartment" 

Old  Jim  has  been  on  the  road  for  10  years. 
He  is  new  Jim's  mentor,  teaching  him  the 
streets. 

New  Jim  came  to  Houston  a  month  ago  on 
a  bus  from  Akron,  where  he  was  living  with 
a  relative,  on  welfare,  and  hating  It.  Before 
hard  times  forced  him  on  the  dole,  he  was  a 
bouncer  in  a  Cleveland  bar.  before  that,  a 
roadie  for  a  band;  before  that,  a  worker  at  a 
ski  resort.  Sure,  he  screwed  off  In  the  past, 
he  says.  Jumping  from  Job  to  Job,  not  really 
caring.  But  there  was  always  some  other 
Job.  All  of  a  sudden,  there  isn't. 

New  Jim  is  a  laborer.  A  big  man.  he  likes 
using  his  back.  He  enjoys  work,  enjoys 
drinking  beer  after  work  is  done.  And  he 
enjoys  women.  He  is  quiet  behind  his  beard- 
ed face. 

Right  away,  he  found  work  in  a  day-labor 
pool,  and  later  at  the  Astrodome.  His  Job 
there  Is  only  (our  hours  a  day,  two  or  three 
days  a  week.  Not  enough  to  pay  rent  on  a 
real  apartment. 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  a  place  soon.  I 
never  did  this  before.  The  worst  I  ever  had 
it  was  when  I  had  to  sleep  in  my  car  a 
couple  of  days  when  I  was  going  to  schooL 
I've  gotten  used  to  the  bats,"  he  says  eyeing 
hordes  of  swooping  winged  creatures  that 
have  sailed  forth  to  greet  evening's  first 
dsrkneas.  their  squeals  an  eerie  whine.  He 
shivers.  "But  I  cant  stand  the  ratal" 

Up  the  hill,  old  Jim  feeds  the  fire.  His 
shadow  is  13  feet  tall  on  the  cavern's  walls. 
A  voice  comes  from  the  obscure  shadow  that 
Is  new  Jim's  face. 

"Maybe  they  gotta  start  a  war.  Maybe 
that'll  get  people  working  again." 

We  climb  the  dusty  slope  back  to  the  fire, 
and  fix  sandwiches  from  canned  stew.  Old 
Jim  picks  up  his  sandwich,  but  drops  it. 
drawing  his  footlong  knife.  He  peels  into 
the  darkness,  screaming.  "C'mon.  you—! 
Cmon!" 

Two  machete-wielding  men  had  sneaked 
through  the  shadows  to  within  20  feet  of 
the  camp.  New  Jim  grabs  a  dub  from  the 
woodpile  and  readies  for  battle.  The  invad- 
ers, not  far  ahead  of  old  Jim,  crash  away 
through  the  brush. 

"I  don't  want  to  keep  living  like  this."  he 
sighs,  awaiting  old  Jim's  return.  "I  cant 
bring  girls  down  here." 

Across  the  field  of  grass  burnt  brown  by 
the  flamethrower  sun.  the  wall  of  three 


canvas  cottages  flap  In  the  breeie.  Tmta  are 
dustered  around  a  platform  of  scrap 
lumber,  built  in  haste  to  raise  the  "living 
room"  (the  area  betweoi  the  tents  under  a 
sun  awning)  above  winter  floodwaters  from 
the  marsh.  The  water,  full  of  vociferous 
frogs,  has  receded,  but  still  laps  Just  behind 
ll-year-old  Matthew's  "bedroom."  the 
smallest  of  the  tents.  A  Houston  Post, 
folded  to  the  help-wanted  sds.  rests  next  to 
the  TV.  Zlnias  around  the  perimeter  look 
almost  suburban. 

Bonnie  has  Just  finished  tidying  13-year- 
old  Jennifer's  bedroom.  She  sips  the  door 
dosed  and  reaches  into  the  near-empty 
ooUer  to  make  a  supper  of  sandwiches.  Haa 
sits  <m  a  rusting  glider  couch— rocking  back 
and  forth,  scanning  the  swamp.  His  mouth 
beneath  his  mustache  is  downtumed. 
Things  haven't  gone  well  lately  for  the  Al- 
exander family,  for  sure,  but  Jennifer  and 
Matthew's  latest  grade-school  report  cards 
were  salted  with  A's.  Above  all.  the  kids  are 
what  count 

We  spend  a  week  with  the  family,  sleeping 
in  our  car  nearby  in  a  campground  north  of 
Houston. 

They  began  living  here  a  month  ago  after 
Jim  was  laid  off  from  a  welding  Job  in  the 
oil  flelds.  They  could  no  longer  afford  their 
$800  apartment  It  is  only  the  latest  thing  to 
happen  to  them  since  they  came  to  Texas. 
Their  Odyssey  began  four  years  ago.  when 
their  home  was  foredosed  in  Port  Huron. 
Mich.,  after  Jim  lost  his  Job  in  the  salt  mine 
and  couldn't  find  another. 

Bonnie  shows  us  around.  She  and  Jim  live 
In  the  big  tent  bought  with  money  from 
selling  the  washer  and  dryer  when  they  left 
their  apartment.  It  holds  a  double  bed  and 
nlghtstand. 

Bonnie  introduces  us  to  Clndi  and  John, 
neighbors  in  the  adjoining  tent  site  of  this 
commercial  campground.  Clndi  and  John, 
from  Cincinnati,  say  they,  too,  moved  here 
because  they  couldn't  afford  to  keep  their 
apartment 

Jim  was  a  Marine  during  the  Tet  offen- 
sive, and  damn  proud  of  It  he  says.  He  came 
home,  married  Bonnie,  bought  a  house  and 
started  to  settle  down.  One  day,  he  tells  us. 
he  walked  into  what  he  thought  was  a  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assodatltm  meeting  but  was  a 
gathering  of  the  American  Independent 
Party.  He  turned  to  leave,  but  they  Invited 
him  to  stay.  An  hour  later,  he  walked  out  a 
candidate  for  the  Michigan  State  Assembly. 
He  lost  but  says  he  was  proud  he  could  run. 

He  didn't  want  to  bring  hla  family  to  live 
in  a  tent  he  tells  us.  That  was  faQuro.  But 
he  had  no  choice  when  they  lost  their  apart- 
ment The  Job  he  started  a  few  we^s  ago 
paid  the  minimum.  $3.35  an  hour.  His  pay 
was  enought  for  food  and  gas.  but  not  rent 

Our  last  night  with  the  family,  we  offer  to 
make  dinner  for  them  and  their  neighbors 
bef  OK  we  move  (m  to  Mexico.  We  buy  shop- 
ping bags  full  of  food,  fixings  for  slumgul- 
lion  stew— a  hearty  mix  of  ground  meat 
noodles,  and  whatever  else  you  can  fit  into 
the  pot.  The  children  exdtedly  run  to  the 
stove  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  meaL 
Jennifer,  who  will  be  a  beautiful  woman 
someday,  peers  In  the  pot  "We  don't  have 
to  eat  bologna  sandwiches  tonight!"  she  an- 
nounces with  glee. 

The  stew  simmered  in  the  biggest  kettle, 
is  soon  reduced  to  a  few  bottom  scn^ings. 
Matthew  and  Jennifer  return  three  times 
for  extra  helping. 

Jim  wrestles  with  Matthew  a  while,  and 
the  kids  run  off  and  play.  Jim  leans  forward 
and  begins  talking.  "Material  possessions 
are  meaning  leas  and  less  to  me.  The  way 
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the  whole  cm  oomy  is  goina.  It'a  a  good  time 
to  be  highly  mobile.  There's  ao  undercur- 
rent in  this  country  that  people  in  power 
an  not  awari  of.  They  dont  raalte  the  Mt- 
terneas  and  anger  they  are  stirring  up.  A 
seething  blttfmeas  that  will  enipt  There's 
going  to  be  rlbtlng  in  the  atreeta. 

"rm  not  4  philosopher.  But  when  the 
middle  daasj  erupts,  they^  going  to  be 
sorry.  Unda  Sugar  hant  learned  that 
better-educaOed  people  will  be  out  to  change 
scmiething  tiat  is  their  right  to  change.  I 
nev«'  thought  this  would  happen  to  me. 
that  this  could  happen  in  Amfettea.  rve  gone 
from  the  laid  of  plenty  to  nothing.  And 
we're  living  ^  luxury  compared  to  a  lot  of 
people. 

Jim  crawlai  in  the  master  tent  and  gets  a 
.857  Magniui  revolver  he  wants  to  show  us. 
A  proud  po^MBsion,  it  shines  in  the  fire- 
light His  loiig  srm  makea  a  sweeping  arc, 
motioning  to  the  swampa  and  fldds  around 
him— aD  of  tt  privately  owned  land. 

"They  woif  t  let  you  use  that  land  to  sur- 
vive. I  oould  |go  out  there  and  grow  a  lot  of 
food.  If  you  Iry  that  theyni  put  you  in  JalL 
This  is  AmeMca!  There  was  a  time  when  aU 
we  had  to  eM  was  one  potato  between  aU 
four  of  ua."  \ 

"Boy,  I  slltied  it  real  thin,  says  Boimle. 

"The  kidsjrent  to  bed  hungry  that  nlgiit" 
Jim  adds.  The  work  "hungry"  rolls  out  of 
his  throat  lilie  a  grunt  made  as  If  someone  is 
Jabbing  a  fist  in  his  gut.  He  dutches  the  gun 
In  his  shakii^  hand. 

"I'm  neverj  going  to  let  that  happen  again. 
I'm  trying  my  damnedest  aa  an  upright  dti- 
sen.  First  IV  go  bimttng  for  food.  If  that 
doeant  work,  I  hit  a  7-deven.  Ill  held  up  a 
store.  I  won't  take  muwy.  But  ni  take  food. 
My  kids  wonTt  starve." 

Buddy,  please,  my  kids  .  .  .  look  at  them. 
Starvin'.  Ain't  eat  In  two  days.  I've  got 
enough  gas  money  to  get  where  I'm  going'. 
When  I  get  U>  my  motherJn-law's  in  Sacra- 
mento, they|l  eat  There'a  woik  there.  But  I 
can't  buy  f*od  now.  You  gotta  help.  See 
these  tools?  Cheap.  Wanna  buy  some 
dothes?  Heiie.  look  in  the  suitcase.  Tell  you 
what  I'U  sel)  the  suitcase.  Anything." 

seat  three  small  children  sob 
.  That's  hungry  crying.  John, 
1  attendant  cant  take  it  any- 
haunts  bis  aouL  He  buys 
the  rusting  {toola.  Paya  more  than  they're 
probaUy  worth.  Even  gtvca  the  family  the 
hamburger  ke'd  Just  bought  for  dinner. 

John  seesja  lot  at  bis  place.  Just  off  1-40 
on  the  outsUrts  of  Needlea  the  flrst  service 
station  wbefi  you  cross  the  Colorado  River 
from  AriioAa  into  California.  Needlea,  a 
dusty  rail  stpp  of  tacky  storefronts,  was  the 
first  Callfortiia  dty  moat  Dust  Bowl  refu- 
gees saw  wban  they  came  over  Route  66  in 
tbelSSOs. 

"We  see  a  lot  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  West  Virginia  .  .  .  coal  miners, 
mostly,  from  there."  says  John.  "They  go 
into  BazMo^r.  From  there,  into  the  Central 
Valley,  m  LJA.  Most  come  hoping  to  stay  for 
a  time  with  a  relative  before  making  do  on 
their  own. 

"People  ptill  in  from  the  Cast  and  Texaa. 
At  the  sanie  time,  people  from  California 
pull  in.  Ilietr  get  talking.  Onea  heading  west 
say  there's  $  lot  of  work  in  Calif  omia.  Ones 

going  east  ifay  there's  work  In  Texas.  Chas- 
ing dreams,  rumors." 
He  points  to  an  Ohio  car  towing  a  trailer 

and  pulllnt  off  the  kitentate.  Moments 

later,  two  open-bed  trudca  motor  past  pUed 

eight  feet  diep  in  blcydea.  trunks,  tools,  and 

furniture. 
"AU  day  Umg  you  see  them  go  by.  After  a 

while,  you  Harden  yourself  to  it  You  say  no 


when  they  want  to  sell  stuff.  There  were  a 
lot  of  people  on  the  road  in  the  late  '60s.  Ev- 
eryone waa  brothers  then.  Now.  people  are 
seared  to  death.  It's  not  the  same  anymore. 
These  people  are  desperate."* 


THE  OLMSTED  HERTTAOE 
LANDSCAPES  ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Motiiihah,  in  sponsor- 
ing 8. 194.  the  Olmsted  Heritage  Land- 
scape Act  of  1985. 

"This  legislation  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the 
identification,  commemoration,  and 
preservation  of  the  historic  landscapes 
of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Sr..  his 
partners,  and  professional  descend- 
ants. 

Ftederick  Law  Olmsted  is  often  re- 
fared  to  as  the  "father  of  landscape 
architecture"  in  the  United  States. 
Few  individuals  have  had  such  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  landso^ie  of 
urban  America.  Landscape  designs  cre- 
ated or  influenced  by  Olmsted  can  be 
found  in  hundreds  of  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Of  the  public 
places  alone,  over  2,000  Olmsted  sites 
have  been  identified  in  37  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  His  impact 
continues  to  be  felt  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  contribution  of  Frederick  Olmsted 
and  his  successors  to  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  landscape  is  ex- 
traordinary. More  than  149  public 
paries,  private  estates,  and  other  prop- 
erties have  been  identified  in  Rhode 
Island.  State  and  local  agencies  as  weU 
as  private  interest  groups  are  working 
toward  the  preservation  of  these  his- 
toric landscapes. 

The  Roger  Williams  Park  in  Provi- 
dence is  an  excellent  example  of  these 
efforts  in  Rhode  Island.  The  city  of 
Providence  and  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
toric Preservation  Commission  are 
working  together  to  develop  a  master 
plan  for  the  public's  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  430-acre  parte  These  ef- 
forts will  not  only  result  in  the  preser- 
vation of  an  historic  landsci^M  but  will 
also  contribute  to  the  revitalization  of 
Providence. 

Ocean  Drive  in  Newport.  RI,  howev- 
er, Ulustrates  the  fragility  and  irre- 
plaoeability  of  historic  landscapes.  In 
1866.  Olmsted  began  the  drive  along 
the  scenic  rocky  shoreline.  Olmsted's 
plan  provided  for  a  series  of  building 
sites  for  private  estates,  many  of 
which  were  landscaped  by  the  Olm- 
sted firm.  The  UJS.  Congress  declared 
Ocean  Drive  a  National  Historic  Land- 
maik  in  1976.  However,  due  to  tourism 
and  development,  the  drive's  character 
and  quality  eroded.  In  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  revoked  the  histor- 
ic designation  of  a  portion  of  Ocean 
Drive. 

The  example  of  Newport's  Ocean 
Drive  shows  the  potential  for  destruc- 


tion of  an  irreplaceable  legacy  from 
overuse,  adverse  development,  and  in- 
adequate maintenance.  The  Olmsted 
Heritage  Landsci4>e  Act  of  1985  can 
assure  survival  of  these  historic  land- 
sci4>es.  This  legislation  authorises 
funding  for  a  national  inventory  and 
evaluation  of  Olmsted  paries  and 
would  establish  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Olmsted  Parks.  In  addition,  the  act 
provides  for  a  commemorative  pro- 
gram. landscv>e  preservation  stand- 
ards, a  theme  study  of  historic  land- 
scapes, and  new  research  pirograms. 

Fundamental  to  the  bill  is  the  en- 
couragement of  public  and  private  par- 
ticipation. This  legislation  builds  on 
existing  State,  local,  and  private  ef- 
forts to  aid  in  the  identification,  com- 
memoration, imd  protection  of  the 
Olmsted  landswmes,  In  my  home 
State,  the  Rhode  Island  Association 
for  Olmsted  Landscapes  is  an  excellent 
exanu>le  of  existing  local  efforts  to 
promote  and  preserve  the  State's  his- 
toric landscapes. 

The  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
are  enriched  by  the  beautiful  land- 
scapes of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  The 
Federal  Government  should  Join  in 
the  efforts  to  preserve  his  cultural  and 
artistic  legacy,  Through  this  legisla^ 
tion.  we  can  protect  the  tradition  of 
livable  cities  started  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted. 

I  hope  the  Senate  can  consider  this 
impoitant  measure  in  the  near  future. 
I  tirge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
porting this  effort.* 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  REPORT 
ON  NUCLEAR  WINTER 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
quired by  Congress,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  examined  the  nuclear 
winter  issue  and  made  its  report,  enti- 
tled "The  Potential  Effects  of  Nuclear 
War  on  the  Climate."  While  this 
report  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
threshold  at  which  nuclear  explosions 
would  produce  a  nuclear  winter,  its 
findings  are  more  than  Just  disturbing. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  on  any 
scale  poses  a  danger  far  beyond  even 
the  immense  destructive  power  of  the 
explosions  themselves.  Indeed,  this 
report,  like  numerous  others,  provides 
a  grim  reminder  of  the  urgent  need  to 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles.  As 
United  States  and  Soviet  negotiators 
meet  in  Geneva,  one  can  only  hope 
that  this  will  be  their  common  goal. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  report.  "The 
Potential  Effects  of  Nuclear  War  on 
the  Climate"  be  printed  in  the  BMcaast. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Potxrtial  Eptccis  op  Nuclx&k  War  on 
thiCliiutx 


This  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  poten- 
tial climatic  effects  of  nuclear  war  has  been 
prepared  to  saUsf  y  tMwisions  contained  in 
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SecUoo  1107  of  the  Depuimciit  of  Defense 
Autborlmtlon  Act.  19M.  Oommlttee  of  Con- 
f eranee.  M  f oOowK 

"Ok.  1107  <a)  The  SecreUry  of  Defenw 
■haU  partldiwte  In  any  comiwelienslve 
■t«Mly  of  tiM  itmniphertc.  rllmattr.  envlron- 
mental,  and  bi<ao»ical  oonaequenoea  of  nu- 
clear war  and  the  imidkatlona  that  such 
oonMqueDeea  have  for  the  nuclear  weapons 
stratetT  and  pcriicy,  the  anna  control  policy, 
and  the  chrO  defense  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Not  later  than  March  1.  IMS.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  sulanlt  to  the  Com- 
mittees oo  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Represenatatlves  an  unclassi- 
fied report  suitable  for  release  to  the  public, 
tocctber  with  classified  addenda  (If  re- 
quired), oooceralnc  the  subject  described  In 
suhsectlop  (a).  The  Secretary  shall  Include 
In  su^  report  the  f  oUowing: 

(1)  A  detailed  review  and  asseement  of  the 
current  scientific  studies  and  findings  on 
the  atmospheric,  dlmatlc,  environmental, 
and  biological  consequences  of  nuclear  ex- 
pkMlaas  and  nuclear  exchanges. 

(2)  A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  implica- 
tions that  such  studies  and  findings  have  on 
(A)  the  nuclear  weapons  policy  of  the 
United  States,  especially  with  regard  to 
stimtegy,  targeting,  planning,  coounand. 
control,  mocurement.  and  deployment.  (B) 
the  nudear  arms  control  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  <C)  the  civU  defense 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

(»  A  dlseusslon  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  of  policy  Im- 
plications will  be  Incorporated  into  the  nu- 
clear weapons,  arms  control,  and  dvU  de- 
fense poUdes  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(4)  An  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  cur- 
rent sdenttflc  findings  on  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  explosions  are  being  studied,  dis- 
seminated, and  used  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

This  focus  of  this  report  deals  with  the  at- 
mosiriterlc  and  fllmatlr  effects  of  nuclear 
war.  and  docs  not  deal  with  other  effects 
which  could  have  mvironmental  or  biologi- 
cal consequences.  Other  effects,  both  the 
horrible  Immediate  devastation,  and  long- 
tenn  effects  sudi  as  widespread  fallout  or 
ionospheric  chemistry  perturbations,  have 
been  dealt  with  previously.  Moreover,  the 
newly  postulated  "tfawt*"  effects,  at  the 
possible  upper  extremes  indicated  by  some 
analyaes.  would  probably  surpass  these 
better  understood  effects. 

On  past  ooraslons  when  other  more  imme- 
diate ktodi  of  global  effecU  have  been 
under  active  sssiasimml  siiil  there  have 
been  several  siidi  episodes  over  the  years^lt 
took  some  time  for  their  nugnltude  and  tan- 
pUeatloas  to  be  sssesseJ.  This  will  also  be 
true  for  the  current  Issue  of  rllmatir  effects. 
And  In  each  previous  case,  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  that,  even  were  the  effect  to 
have  been  very  widespread  and  very  severe, 
the  most  basic  dements  of  our  policy 
remain  sound:  nuclear  war  must  and  can  be 
prevented,  and  to  accomplish  this  impera- 
tive, the  United  States  must  maintain  a 
strong  deterrent  capability.  This  require- 
ment remains  true  today.  Moreover,  there 
are  two  further  considerations  which  bear 
on  the  Issue  of  global  effects  of  nudear  war 
and  our  deterrent  policy.  Pint,  we  believe 
the  ptospeets  are  promising  for  significant 
reduettaM  In  offensive  weapons  Second, 
stratcgle  defense  offen  a  path  to  reduce. 
and  perhaps  someday  eliminate,  the  threat 
of  nuclear  devastation, 

Tbe  report  ooounenccs  with  a  review  of 
the  current  understanding  of  the  technical 
issues,  and  then  describes  the  Implications 


of  that  understanding,  oonduding  with  a  de- 
scription of  Soviet  activities  ooooenilng  the 
analysis  of  the  phenomena. 

*  KXrOKT  TO  THX  U.S.  COl 


1.  Tec/knlcol  isntes 

The  CUnuMe  Raponae  titenomena:  The 
basic  phenomena  that  could  lead  to  rllmatir 
rwponse  may  be  described  very  simply.  In  a 
nuclear  attack,  fires  would  be  started  in  and 
around  many  of  the  target  areas  either  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  thermal  radiation  from 
the  flreball  or  indirectly  from  blast  and 
■bock  damage.  Examples  of  the  latter  would 
be  fires  started  by  sparks  from  electrical 
short  circuits,  broken  gas  lines  and  ruptured 
fud  storage  tanks.  Such  fires  could  be  nu- 
merous and  could  spread  throughout  the 
area  of  destruction  and  in  some  cases 
beyond,  depending  on  the  amount  and  type 
of  fuel  available  and  local  meteorological 
conditions.  These  fires  might  generate  large 
quantities  of  smoke  which  would  be  carried 
into  the  atmosphere  to  varying  heights,  de- 
pending on  the  meterological  conditions  and 
the  intensity  of  the  fire. 

In  addition  to  smoke,  nuclear  explosions 
on  or  very  near  tbe  earth's  surface  can 
produce  dust  that  would  be  carried  up  with 
the  rising  f  IrebaU.  As  in  the  case  of  volcanic 
eruptions  such  as  Mt.  Saint  Hdens.  a  part 
of  the  dust  would  probably  be  in  the  form 
of  very  small  partldes  that  do  not  readily 
settle  out  under  gravity  and  thus  can 
remain  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  for 
long  periods  of  time.  If  the  yield  of  the  nu- 
dear explosion  were  large  enough  to  carry 
some  of  the  dust  into  the  stratosphere 
where  moisture  and  precipitation  are  not 
present  to  wash  it  out.  it  could  remain  for 
months. 

Thus,  smoke  and  dust  could  reach  the 
upper  atmosphere  as  a  result  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  Initially,  they  could  be  injected  Into 
the  atmosphere  from  many  separate  points 
and  to  varying  heights.  At  this  point,  sever- 
al processes  would  begin  to  occur  simulta- 
neously. Over  time,  circulation  within  the 
atmosphere  would  begin  to  spead  the  smoke 
and  dust  over  wider  and  wider  areas.  The 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  would  itself 
be  perturbed  by  absorption  of  solar  energy 
by  the  dust  and  smoke  douds.  so  It  could  be 
rather  different  from  normal  atmospheric 
circulation.  There  may  also  be  processes 
that  could  transport  the  smoke  and  dust 
from  the  troposphere  into  the  stratosphere. 
At  the  same  time,  the  normal  processes  that 
deanse  pollution  from  the  lower-  and 
middle-levels  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  at 
work.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  precipi- 
tation or  washout,  but  there  are  several 
other  mechanisms  also  at  work.  While  this 
would  be  going  on,  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  smoke  and  dust 
could  change  so  that,  even  though  they  are 
still  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  their 
ability  to  absorb  or  scatter  sunlight  would 
be  altered. 

Depending  upon  how  the  atmospheric 
smoke  and  dust  generated  by  nudear  war 
are  ultimately  charaeteriaed.  the  suspended 
particulate  matter  could  act  much  like  a 
cloud,  absorbing  and  scattering  sunlight  at 
high  altitude  and  reducing  the  amount  of 
solar  energy  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  How  much  and  how  fast  the  surface 
of  the  earth  might  cool  as  a  result  would 
depend  on  many  of  the  yet  undetermined 
details  of  the  process,  but  if  there  is  suffl- 
dent  absorption  of  sunUght  over  a  large 
enough  area,  the  temperature  change  could 
be  significant.  If  the  smoke  and  dust  douds 
remained  concentrated  over  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  might 


produce  sharp  drops  in  the  local  tempera- 
ture under  them:  but  the  eneet  on  the  hem- 
ispheric (or  tfobal)  temperature  would  be 
alight  since  most  areas  would  be  substantial- 
ly  unaffected. 

However,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  at- 
mosphere, disturbed  or  not.  would  be  to  dis- 
perse the  smoke  and  dust  over  wider  and 
wider  areas  with  time.  One  to  several  weeks 
would  probably  be  required  for  widespread 
dispeinl  over  a  region  thousands  of  kOome- 
ters  wide.  Naturally,  a  thinning  process 
would  occur  as  the  particulate  matter 
spread.  At  the  end  of  this  disperal  period, 
some  amount  of  smoke  azKl  dust  would 
remain,  whose  ability  to  attenuate  and/or 
absorb  sunlight  would  depend  on  its  physi- 
cal and  chemical  state  at  the  time.  By  this 
time,  hemispheric  wide  effects  might  occur. 
Tenu>eratures  generally  would  drop  and  the 
normal  atmospheric  circulation  patterns 
(and  normal  weather  patterns)  could 
change.  How  long  temperatures  would  con- 
tinue to  drop,  how  low  they  would  faU.  and 
how  rapidly  they  would  recover,  all  depend 
on  many  variables  snd  the  competition  be- 
tween a  host  of  exacerbating  and  mitigating 
processes. 

Uncertainties  also  pervade  the  question  of 
the  possible  spread  of  such  effects  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Normally  the  atmos- 
pheres of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres do  not  exchange  very  much  air 
across  the  equator.  Thus,  the  two  hemi- 
spheres are  normally  thought  of  as  being 
relatively  isolated  frmn  one  another.  Howev- 
er, for  high  enough  loading  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  northern  hemisphere  with 
smoke  and  dust,  the  normal  atmospheric 
circulation  patterns  might  be  ^tered  and 
mechanisms  have  been  suggested  that 
would  cause  smoke  snd  dust  from  the 
northern  hemisphere  to  be  transported  into 
the  southern  honisphere. 

There  is  fairly  general  agreement,  at  the 
present  time,  that  for  major  nudear  attacks 
the  phenomena  could  proceed  about  as  we 
have  described,  although  there  is  also  real- 
isation that  Important  processes  might 
occur  that  we  have  not  yet  recognised,  and 
these  could  work  to  make  dimatic  alteration 
either  more  or  less  serious.  However,  the 
most  important  thing  that  must  be  realised 
is  that  even  though  we  may  have  a  routfily 
correct  qualitative  picture,  what  we  do  not 
have,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  is  the  aUUty 
to  predict  the  corresponding  climatic  effect 
quantitatively;  significant  uncertainties 
exist  about  the  magnitude,  and  persistence 
of  these  effects.  At  this  time,  for  a  postulat- 
ed nudear  attack  and  for  a  specific  point  on 
the  earth,  we  cannot  predict  quantitatively 
the  materials  which  may  be  Injected  Into 
the  atmosphere,  or  how  they  will  react 
there.  Consequently,  for  any  major  nudear 
war,  some  decrease  in  temperature  may 
occur  over  at  least  the  northern  mid-lati- 
tudes. But  what  this  change  will  be.  how 
long  It  will  last,  what  iU  spatial  distribution 
will  be.  and.  of  much  more  importance, 
whether  it  will  lead  to  effects  of  equal  or 
more  significance  than  the  horrific  destruc- 
tion assoriated  with  the  short-term  effects 
of  a  nudear  war,  and  the  other  long-term 
effects  such  as  radioactivity,  currently  is 
beyond  our  ability  to  predict,  even  in  gross 
terms. 

HUtorioal  PenveeUve:  New  interest  in  the 
long-term  effects  on  the  atmosphere  of  nu- 
dear explosions  was  raised  in  1980  when  sd- 
entists  proposed  that  a  massive  cloud  of 
dust  caused  by  a  meteor  impact  could  have 
led  to  the  extinction  of  more  than  half  of 
all  the  spedes  on  earth.  The  concept  of 


meteor-imp<wt  dust  atfeetlnc  Uw  global  dl- 
mate  led  <o  dlsCTissions  at  the  Mattaoal 
Academy  oflSdenoes  (NAB)  Id  lltl.  Itt  AprU 
1003.  an  adi  hoc  panel  met  at  tbe  Academy 
to  assess  the  technical  aapoets  of  nuclear 
dust  eft ecti  At  the  meettiw.  tbe  newly-dia- 
oovered  ptqUem  of  smoke  was  brought  up. 
The  potential  Importance  of  both  smoke 
and  dust  \k  the  poat-nudear  envtroomsnt 
was  reoogmed  by  the  panel,  who  wrote  a 
summary  letter  reooauBSDdlnc  that  the 
mi-^Amtny  pipcecd  With  an  liKdmth  Inwrtgi- 
tion.  In  10$3.  the  Defense  Nudear  Agency 
agreed  to  /sponsor  this  Inwtlgatlon.  on 
behalf  of  the  D^iartment  of  Defense.  The 
results  w^  published  in  the  Natkmal  Re- 
search Co<«)cU  report  "The  effects  on  the 
Atmosphere  of  a  Major  Nudear  Bxcfaange," 
rdeased  in  tJeoember  lOM. 

Appreciation  of  smoke  as  a  mator  factor 
resulted  from  the  work  of  Cnitaen  and 
Blrks.  In  IfSl,  Ambio,  the  Journal  of  Swed- 
ish Academy  of  Sciencee.  arranged  a  special 
Issue  on  tile  physical  and  biological  conse- 
quences of  nudear  war.  Cnitaen  was  com- 
missioned ^  write  an  artlde  on  possible 
stratospheiSc  oaone  depletions.  He  and 
Blrks  exteilded  their  ani^ysls  to  todude  ni- 
trogen oxides  (NO.)  and  hydrocarbon  air 
pollutants  kenerated  by  Area.  Arguing  from 
historical  forest  Are  data,  they  speculated 
that  one  minion  square  kOometen  of  forests 
might  burq  in  a  nudear  war.  Tliey  estimat- 
ed very  laige  quantities  of  moke  would  be 
produced  is  a  result.  Subsequent  evalua- 
tions based  upon  hypothetical  exdianges 
have  yielddd  much  smaUer  burned  areas  and 
smoke  production.  Nevertheless,  their  work 
provided  iiaright  and  impetu*  for  subsequent 
studies.      I 

The  firsB  rough  quantitative  estimates  of 
the  potenital  magnitude  of  the  effects  of 
nudear  war  on  the  atmosiAiere  were  con- 
tained In  i.  paper  pubUsfaed  in  Sdenoe  In 
December  1083 '  generally  referred  to  as 
TTAF8,  aii  acronym  derived  from  the  first 
letter  of  tbe  names  of  the  five  authms.  This 
study  estliiated  condltlona  of  near-darkneas 
and  sub-fi)eeilng  land  temperatures,  espe- 
cially In  oaitinental  interlon.  tor  up  to  sev- 
eral numtlls  after  a  nudear  attar*  almost 
independnt  of  the  level  or  type  of  nudear 
exchange  Ocenario  used.  TTAFB  suggested 
that  the  odmUnation  of  aU  of  the  long-term 
physical,  diemical,  and  radiobiological  ef- 
fecU of  tudear  exidostons  could,  on  a 
global  scalje,  prove  to  be  as  sotous  w  more 
serious  th^  the  Immedlatrf  consequenoea  of 
the  nudeir  blasts,  alttaiaugta  nowwifle 
damage  or  casualty  aasasBMnts  were  car- 
ried out  f(r  either  the  Immediate  effects  at 
the  effects  of  the  postulated  climatic 
changes. 

While  t|ie  Outsen  and  Blrks  studies 
stirred  soi^e  Interest  in  scientific  drdes,  the 
TTAFB  stf dy,  and  Ite  widespread  dissfmlna- 
tion  in  vanous  popular  media,  brought  the 
problem  tt>  wide  attcntkm.  Because  of  Its 
wtdessreaf  dissemination.  It  is  important  to 
review  thl$  work  in  detail,  and.  because  tbe 
salient  feature  of  our  current  understanding 
ta  the  large  uncertainties,  we  will  begin  by 
discussing  the  nature  of  the  uncertainties, 
using  the  tTTAPS  study  as  a  vehide  for  the 
discussiani 

VneertaktMea:  The  modd  used  in  the 
TTAFB  stbdy  was  actually  a  series  of  calcu- 
lations th^  started  with  assumed  nuclear 
exchange  acenarios  and  ended  with  quanti- 
tative estvnate  of  an  average  bemlspberic 


temperature  decrease.  Since  these  phenom- 
ena are  eifjeedingly  oomidex  and  outside 
tbe  bounds  of  our  normal  experience,  one  is 
forced  to  employ  many  estimates,  approxi- 
-"***—.  and  educated  guesses  to  arrive  at 
QuaDtltattve  results.  To  appreciate  tbe  slg- 
n\nrmMt>»  of  the  predictions  derived  from 
tbe  TTAF8  modd.  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand some  of  its  features  and  limitations. 

Looked  at  most  broadly,  there  are  three 
phasis  to  the  modeling  problem:  tbe  Initial 
production  of  smoke  and  dust:  its  Injection, 
transport,  and  removal  within  the  atmos- 
pberr,  and  the  consequent  dlmatif  effects. 

In  the  TTAF8  model,  the  amount  of 
smoke  Initially  produced  for  any  given  sce- 
nario was  probidily  the  most  unontain  pa- 
rameter. This  Is  because  a  large  number  of 
poorly-known  variables  were  combined  to 
determine  the  smount  of  smoke  that  could 
be  produced  from  any  single  nuclear  explo- 
slon.  In  actuality,  the  ssme  yield  weapon 
could  produce  vastly  dlfferaat  amounts  of 
smoke  over  different  target  areas  and  under 
different  meteorological  conditions.  Some  of 
tbe  factors  that  must  be  considered— al- 
though not  taken  Into  account  In  the 
TTAFB  stiidy— Indude:  the  thermal  energy 
required  for  ignition  of  the  various  fuels  as- 
sociated with  a  particular  target  area,  the 
sustafnafaOlty  of  such  a  fire,  the  atmospher- 
ic tranamisslan  and  the  terrain  features 
whldi  wHl  determine  the  siea  receiving  suf- 
ficient thermal  energy  from  the  fireball  to 
cause  ignition,  the  type  and  quantity  of 
combustible  material  potentially  available 
for  burning,  the  fraction  that  actually 
burns,  snd  finally,  the  amount  of  smoke 
produiged  per  unit  mass  of  fuel  burned. 
Every  target  Is  unique  with  respect  to  this 
set  of  characteristics,  and  a  given  target 
may  change  greatly  depending  aa  local 
weather,  season,  or  even  time  of  day. 

Tbe  TTAFB  study  did  not  attempt  to  anar 
lyae  tbe  Individual  targets  or  areas  used  for 
ttadr  various  snenarios:  rather,  it  made  esti- 
mates of  average  or  plausible  values  for  all 
the  parameters  needed  to  satisfy  the  modeL 
This  procedure  is  not  unreasonable  and  is 
consistent  with  the  level  of  detaO  in  the 
analysis,  but  the  potential  for  error  in  esti- 
mating these  averages  is  dearly  quite  large. 
In  one  case,  a  more  detailed  assessment  of 
smoke  production  has  recently  beoi  com- 
pleted as  a  result  of  the  ongoing  DoD  re- 
search in  this  area.  Small  and  Bush  >  have 
made  an  analysis  of  smoke  produced  as  a 
result  of  hypothetical  non-urban  wildfires 
which  one  can  directly  compare  with  the 
corresponding  modeling  assumpticm  used  in 
this  TTAFB  scenario.  Bush  snd  SmaU  stud- 
ied SJHM  uniquely  located,  but  hypothetical 
targeta.  diaractettElng  each  aootHtUng  to 
monthly  average  weather,  ignition  area,  fud 
loadtaig.  fire  spread,  and  smoke  production. 
The  results  showed  a  significantly  smaller 
smoke  produe^n— by  a  factor  of  over  30  in 
July  to  almost^M  In  January— than  oompsr 
raUe  TTAF8  results.  An  eff (nt  is  underway 
to  resolve  this  great  difference.  It  is  dted 
here  to  illustrate  the  very  large  current  un- 
certainties tn  «ily  one  of  several  critically 
important  parameters. 

In  the  TTAFB  analysis,  smoke  was  more 
important  than  dust  in  many  cases,  and  as  a 
result  popular  interest  has  tended  to  focus 
on  fires  rather  than  dust.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  correct  view.  If  smoke  is  system- 
atically overestimated,  especially  in  scenar- 
ios that  should  emphasixe  dust  production 
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over  smoke  (such  as  sttarks  on  sUos 
surface  bursts),  analytic  results  will  be 
skewed.  Additionally,  uncertainties  associat- 
ed with  tbe  lofting  of  dust  are  large  because 
of  limited  data  from  atouMpberIc  nudear 
teaU  carried  out  prior  to  1003.  This  is  be- 
cause most  tests  were  not  relevant  to  tbe 
question  of  surface  or  near-surface  bursts 
over  continental  geology,  or  tbe  rdevant 
measurements  were  not  made.  Tbe  range  of 
uncertainty  for  total  Injected  mass  of  sub- 
micron  siae  dust,  that  which  Is  of  greatest 
importance,  is  roughly  a  factor  of  ten,  based 
on  our  current  knowledge. 

After  generation  of  smoke  snd  dust  is  esti- 
mated, a  modd  must  then  portray  its  injec- 
tion into  the  atmosphere,  tbe  removal  proc- 
esses, and  tbe  transport  both  bortamtaUy 
and  vertkaUy.  Tbe  TTAFB  modd  did  not  di- 
rectly address  these  proceases  since  it  is  a 
one-dlmensiaoal  modd  of  tbe  atmosphere. 
By  one-dimensional,  one  means  that  tbe 
variation  of  atmo9lierlc  properties  and 
prowses  are  treated  In  only  tbe  vertical  di- 
rection. There  is  no  latitudinal  or  longitudi- 
nal variation  as  in  the  real  world.  A  one-di- 
mmaiim»\  modol  Can  Only  deal  with  botl- 
aontiOly  averaged  propertlea  of  tbe  entire 
hemlspbere.  Of  great  significance,  tbe  land, 
the  oceans,  and  the  coastal  Interface  regions 
cannot  be  treated.  This  Is  a  critical  defiden- 
cy  because  tbe  ocean,  wbldi  covers  almost 
three-fourths  of  tbe  earth's  surface,  has  an 
enormous  heat  capacity  compared  to  tbe 
land  and  will  act  to  moderate  temperature 
changes,  especially  near  coastlines  and  large 
lakea.  Tlie  TTAFB  authors  did  acknowledge 
this  l*r'f*«*««"  and  pointed  out  that  these 
effects  would  Itimen  their  predteted  temper- 
ature drops. 

Because  there  is  no  horlaontal  (latitude 
and  longitude)  dependence  in  a  • 
skxua  model,  tbe  extent  to  wbldi 
and  dust  would  be  injected  into  the  i 
phere  over  time  were  not  estlmatiwl  in  a  re- 
alistic way.  Instead,  the  total  smoke  and 
dust  estimated  for  a  given  scenario  was 
placed  uniformly  over  tbe  beml^thcfe  at 
tbe  start  of  tbdr  ralrnlallon  Tbe  most  cer- 
tain effect  of  aU  this  is  that  the  bemispbere 
average  temperature  drops  very  rspidly— 
much  faster  than  It  would  in  a  more  realis- 
tic three-dimensional  modd  using  tbe  same 
Input  varlatdea. 

Tlie  one-dimensional  modd  has  other 
shcHtfails.  Recovery  from  tbe  minimm  tem- 
peratures would  largdy  be  accomplished 
throu^  the  gradual  removal  of  smoke  and 
dust,  and  It  was  rT"—*-*  that  this  removal 
rate  would  be  the  same  In  tbe  perturbed  at- 
mosphere at  it  Is  In  tbe  norasal  atmos^iere. 
Even  in  tbe  normal  atmosptacre,  removal  of 
pollutants  is  a  pooriy  understood 
Most  ptdlution  removal  dqtends  on 
pheric  drculatlan  and  precipitation,  but  In 
an  atmoqrtiere  with  a  very  heavy  burden  of 
smoke  and  dust,  tbe  drculatlan  and  weather 
processes  may  be  greatly  altered.  Some  po- 
toatial  alterations  could  lead  to  mudi 
slower  removal  than  normal,  othen  to  more 
lairfd  removaL  Currently  we  have  little  In- 
sight into  this  uncertainty. 

This  dIscttSBkm  of  the  deficiencies  of  tbe 
one-dlmensicmal  TTAFB  modd  is  not  meant 
as  a  criticism.  A  one-dimensional  modd  is  a 
valuable  research  tool  and  can  provide  aome 
preliminary  insitfits  into  the  physical  proc- 
esses at  work.  The  three-dimensional  modds 
needed  to  treat  tbe  problem  more  realisti- 
cally are  exceedingly  complex  and  will  re- 
quire very  large  computational  resources. 
The  DoD  and  Department  of  Energy,  In 
conjunction  with  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Researeh  (NCAR)  and  other 
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■r*  punuliic  the  devekvaient  of 
mmWb  to  trMt  the  t- 
ohtem,  Our  work  It  pro- 
■nd  the  flnt  nniiu  of  thli  effort 
are  now  *'t«"«««i»t  to  appMr.  Though  very 
prdtetnary  and  not  a  eomplete  modeUnt  of 
any  ipedfle  Henarlo,  they  auoMt  that: 

SulMtantlal  MaTendnc  of  anoke  injected 
into  the  lower  atmoephere  from  the  oonti- 
nenta  of  the  Northern  Hemlaphere  may 
oecur  aa  the  anoke  ia  being  more  widely  dla- 
peraed  over  the  hemlaphere. 

Lofting  of  anoke  throu^  aolar  beating 
could  act  to  tncreaae  the  lifetime  of  the  re- 
maining anoke  and  may  reduce  the  lenaitiT- 
ity  to  height  of  injection. 

For  very  large  anoke  injecttooa.  glotal- 
acale  ipreadlng  and  cooling  are  more  likely 
In  aummer  than  in  winter. 

Deipite  good  Initial  progreoi.  many  baalc 
problema  remain  to  be  aolved  in  the  areaa  of 
amoke  and  duat  injection,  tranaport.  and  re- 
movaL  In  order  to  make  the  reaulta  pro- 
duced by  theae  modela  more  accurate,  we 
muat  Improve  our  understanding  of  the 
baalc  phenomena  occurring  at  the  micro, 
meao.  and  global  acale. 

One  final  problem  ahould  be  mentioned. 
Duat  and  anoke  have  differing  potentials  to 
effect  the  climate  only  becauae  of  their  abil- 
ity to  ahaorb  and  scatter  sunlight.  The  ab- 
sorption and  acattering  coeffldenU  of  the 
varloua  forma  of  smoke,  dust,  and  other  po- 
tential nuclear-produced  pollutants  must  be 
known  before  any  realistic  predictions  can 
be  expected.  Here  again  there  is  a  large  un- 
certainty, and  what  we  do  know  about  pol- 
lutanta  in  the  normal  atmoaphere  may  not 
be  correct  for  the  condltlona  in  a  significant- 
ly altered  atmosphore. 

National  Aeadtmy  of  Seieneea  Iteport, 
l$t4:  Following  their  prellmixuuT  review  of 
the  poaslhle  effects  of  nuclear-Induced 
smoke  and  dust  in  April  1M2.  the  NA8  came 
to  an  agreement  with  DNA.  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  DtiD,  to  support  a  full-fledged  study. 
The  first  coDunlttee  meeting  occurred  at  the 
NAB  in  March  1969.  The  NA8  committee 
adopted  the  ooe-dtmenaianal  TTAP8  analy- 
sla  aa  a  starting  point  for  their  investigation 
During  the  course  of  the  study,  virtually  all 
of  the  work  going  on  pertinent  to  thla  phe- 
nomenon waa  reviewed. 

The  result  of  thla  effort  was  the  NAS 
report.  "The  effects  on  the  Atmosphere  of 
a  Major  Nuclear  Kxchange,"  released  on  De- 
cember 11, 19M. 

The  conchislon  of  the  report  states  that: 

"...  a  major  nuclear  exchange  would 
insert  signlfleant  amounta  of  smoke,  fine 
durt.  and  undeslrahlr  spedea  into  the  at- 
moaphere. Theae  deposltlona  could  reault  in 
dramatic  perturbations  of  the  atmoaphere 
lasting  over  a  period  of  at  least  a  few  weeks, 
estimation  of  the  amounts,  the  vertical  dis- 
tributteaa.  and  the  subsequent  fatea  of 
theae  materlala  Involves  large  uncertalntiea. 
Furthermore,  accurate  detailed  accounts  of 
the  responst  of  the  atmoaphere.  the  redia- 
tributlon  and  removal  of  the  depoaltlons. 
and  the  duration  of  a  greatly  degraded  envl- 
rooment  lie  beyond  the  present  state  of 
knowledge. 

"Nevertheteaa.  the  committee  finds  that, 
nnlsss  one  or  more  of  the  effects  lie  near 
the  lass  aevere  end  of  their  uncertainty 
langaa,  or  unless  some  mitigating  effect  has 
been  overiooked.  there  Is  a  clear  possibility 
that  great  portions  of  the  land  areaa  of  the 
northern  tempeimte  aone  (and.  perhapa.  a 
large  segment  of  the  planet)  could  be  se- 
verely affected.  Foaslble  Impacts  include 
major  temperature  reductions  (partlculariy 
for  an  exchange  that  occurs  in  the  summer) 


lasting  for  weeks,  with  subnormal  temper»- 
turea  inTt1st*rg  for  montha.  The  impact  of 
these  temperature  reductions  and  aasodated 
meteoftdoglcal  changea  on  the  surviving 
population,  and  on  the  bkwphere  that  sup- 
pmts  the  survivors,  could  be  severe,  and  de- 
serves careful  independent  study. 

"...  all  calculations  of  the  atmospheric 
effects  of  a  major  nuclear  war  require  quan- 
titative assumptions  about  uncertain  physi- 
cal parameters.  In  many  areas,  wMe  ranges 
of  values  are  sdentiflcally  credible,  and  the 
overall  results  de(>end  materially  on  the 
valuea  chosen.  Some  of  these  uncertainties 
may  be  reduced  by  further  empirical  or  the- 
oretical research,  but  othen  wm  be  difficult 
to  reduce.  The  large  uncertalntiea  Include 
the  following:  (a)  the  quantity  and  abaorp- 
tlon  properties  of  the  smoke  produced  in 
very  large  flrea:  (b)  the  initial  distribution 
in  altitude  of  amoke  produced  in  Urge  fires; 
(c)  the  mechanism  and  rate  of  early  scav- 
enging of  smoke  from  fire  plumes,  and  aging 
of  the  smoke  in  the  first  few  days;  (d)  the 
induced  rate  of  vertical  and  horiaontal 
transport  of  smoke  and  dust  in  the  upper 
troposphere  and  atmosphere:  (e)  the  result- 
ing perturbatloDS  in  atmospheric  processes 
such  as  cloud  formation,  precipitation, 
stomUness,  and  wind  patterns,  and  (f)  the 
adequacy  of  current  and  projected  atmos- 
pheric response  models  to  rellaUy  predict 
changea  that  are  cauaed  by  a  massive,  high 
altitude,  and  irregularly  distributed  Injec- 
tion of  particulate  matter.  The  atmoapheric 
ef fecta  of  a  nuclear  exchange  depend  on  all 
of  the  foregoing  physical  processes,  (a) 
through  <e).  and  their  ultimate  calculation 
is  further  subject  to  the  uncertainties  inher- 
ent in  (f )." 

The  tnteroffency  tUteareh  Program  (IRP): 
The  genesis  of  this  program  stems  from  on- 
going DoD  and  DoE  reaearch  efforts.  In 
1983.  both  the  DoD  and  the  DoE  started  re- 
search on  the  atmospheric  response  phe- 
nomena. In  addition  to  sponsoring  the  NAS 
study  Just  dlsCTiMfrt.  the  DoD  portion  of  the 
program  addresaed  a  broad  range  of  issues 
ttTrT*r^r*  with  the  long-term  global  climat- 
ic effecU  of  nuclear  exchange.  This  pro- 
gram (t400K  in  FT83.  IllOOK  in  F784. 
IISOOK  in  FT85,  laSQOK  in  FYM  and  con- 
tinuing at  appropriate  levels  Into  the 
future)  supports  research  on  several 
fronts— at  numerous  government  laborato- 
riea.  universities,  and  contractors. 

The  DoD  portkm  of  the  IRP  emphasixes 
reaearch  in  (1)  the  smoke  and  dust  source 
terms,  including  the  definition  of  total  Igni- 
tion area,  fuel  loading  and  fire  spreading, 
and  particulate  production.  (3)  large-scale 
fire  characteristics,  particulate  lofting,  scav- 
enging, coagulation,  rain-out.  and  atmoa- 
pheric injection.  (3)  chemistry,  including 
the  chemical  kinetics  of  fires  and  fireballs, 
the  chemical  consequences  of  meaoaeale  and 
global  processes,  and  radiative  propertleo 
(optical  and  infrared  abaorptlon.  wnissinn. 
and  scattering),  and  (4)  rllmatlr  effects,  in- 
cluding the  improvement  of  mcasoacale  and 
global  climate  models  to  incorporate  better 
particulate  aouroe  functions;  horiaontal  ad- 
vectlon  processes;  vertical  mlxinr.  solar  radi- 
ation; particulate  scavenging;  inhomogenel- 
tles;  particulate,  radiative,  and  circulation 
feedbacks;  sfasnnsl  differences;  and  particu- 
late spreading. 

The  effort  supported  by  the  DoE  is  fully 
coordinated  with  that  of  the  DoD  and  is 
currently  funded  at  roughly  $3M  per  year. 
The  LLML  program  is  broadbased  and  in- 
dudea  modeling  of  urban  fire  ignltkm. 
plume  dynamics,  climate  effects,  radioactive 
fallout,  and  biological  impacts.  The  LANL 


program  focuses  on  developing  eomprehen- 
sqre  models  for  global-scale  climate  simula- 
tions. It  is  coordinated  with  oomplententary 
ef  f  orU  at  NCAR  and  NASA  Amea.  The  IRP 
came  into  being  with  approval  of  the  draft 
Research  Plan  for  Assiasing  the  Olmatlc 
Effects  of  Nuclear  War  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  university  and  government  sden- 
tista.  The  plan  waa  initiated  by  Presidential 
Sdenoe  Advisor,  Dr.  George  Keyworth.  with 
the  National  Climate  Program  Office  of 
NOAA  heading  the  preparation  effort.  This 
program  augments  and  coordlnatea  th.*  ->- 
search  actlvltiea  currently  underway  Li 
DoD  and  the  DoE  with  other  govemmenc 
agencies.  The  program  focuses  particularly 
on  the  problems  of  fire  dynamlca.  smoke 
production  and  properttea,  and  meaoaeale 
processes.  The  proposed  aiWItfcmal  research 
indudea  increases  in  theoretical  studies,  lab- 
oratory experiments,  field  experimmts, 
modeling  studies,  and  research  on  historical 
and  contemporary  analogues  of  rdevant  at- 
mospheric phenomena. 

The  IRP  reoognlies  the  need  for  experUae 
from  a  number  of  experts  inside  and  outside 
of  the  Federal  Government— many  are  al- 
ready at  work  on  the  problem.  Partldpating 
government  agendea  would  Indude  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DNA).  Department  of 
Enogy.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoapheric 
AdmlnlstraUon  (NOAA).  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF),  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA).  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agoicy  (FEMA).  and  the  VS, 
Forest  Servloe.  The  IRP  Stecaing  Group  is 
chaired  by  the  Preaident's  Sdence  Advisor 
and  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Defenae.  Department  of 
Energy.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Natkmal  Sdenoe  Foundation. 

The  major  goals  of  the  IRP  are  to  acceler- 
ate the  research  to  reduce  the  numerous  un- 
certalntiea in  smoke  sources  and  to  improve 
modding  of  atmospheric  effects.  Although 
it  is  recognised  that  not  all  of  the  uncertaln- 
tiea could  be  reduced  to  uniform  or  perhaps 
even  to  aooq>table  levels,  it  Is  dearly  possi- 
ble to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  cUmat- 
ic  consequences  of  nudear  exchanges. 

2.  Summary  obaervattotu  on  the  current 
apprtdatUm  of  the  technical  israei 

The  Department  of  Defaise  recognises 
the  importance  of  improving  our  under- 
standing of  the  technical  underpinnings  of 
the  hypothesis  which  asserts.  In  Its  most  ru- 
dimentary form,  that  if  suf  f  Ident  material, 
smoke,  and  dust  are  created  by  nudear  ex- 
ploskms.  lofted  to  sufficient  altitude,  aid 
were  to  remain  at  altitude  for  protracted  pe- 
riods, deleterious  effects  would  oocur  with 
regard  to  the  earth's  climate. 

We  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  near- 
term  ability  to  predict  this  phenomenon 
quantitatively,  dther  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  sunlight  obscured  and  the  relat- 
ed temperature  changes,  the  period  of  time 
such  consequences  may  persist,  or  of  the 
levels  of  nudear  attacks  which  might  initi- 
ate such  consequences.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  long-term  consequences  of  a 
nudear  war— of  whatever  mavoitude— would 
be  the  often  postulated  months  of  subfreec- 
ing  temperatures,  or  a  considerably  less  se- 
verely perturbed  atmosphere.  Even  with 
widely  ranging  and  unpredictable  weather, 
the  deetiuctlveness  for  human  survival  of 
the  less  severe  climatic  effects  might  be  of  a 
scale  similar  to  the  other  horrors  associated 
with  nuclear  war.  As  the  Defense  Sdence 
Board  Task  Force  on  Atmospheric  Obscura- 
tion foimd  in  their  interim  report: 
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In  our 


ktlaa 
way  betwMD  the  two  I 

Ity  that  there  are  no  long- 
effects  no  Boce  excluded  by 
now  than  are  the  aoenarloa 
that  predi^  months  of  sub-freeilng  tem- 
peratui«a.'j 

Theae  u»a«ivatloi«  are  cooaiatent  with 
the  finding  In  the  NAS  report,  summarised 
earlier  in  ^hls  report.  We  bdleve  the  NAS 
report  has  been  fsperlally  useful  In  high- 
lighting vat  sasumptlfloa  and  the  oonsider- 
able  uncertainty  that  rtnmlnatie  the  calcula- 
of  annoipherie  response  to  nudear 
Whilf  other  authors  have  mentioned 
these  uncertainties,  the  NAS  rqvort  haa 
gone  to  coBslderahle  length  to  idaoe  them  in 
a  context  ^hleh  improvea  understanding  of 

their  impatt. 

We  a^e#  that  considerable  artrtitional  re- 
search ne^  to  be  done  to  understand 
better  the  |eff ects  of  nudear  war  on  the  at- 
mosphere, <  and  we  support  the  IRP  aa  a 
means  of  Advancing  that  objective.  Howev- 
er, we  do  ivt  expect  that  rdlable  results  will 
be  rapidly  forthcoming.  As  a  oonaequence. 
we  are  faded  with  a  high  degree  of  unoa>- 
talnty,  t^iBh  will  persist  for  some  ttane. 

Ftaujly,  In  view  of  the  present  and  pro- 
spective uioertalnties  In  these  rllmatlr  pre- 
dlctloas.  w^  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  poasiUe 
at  this  tlnte  to  draw  competent  oonduslaDs 
on  their  tl(>loglcal  oonaequenoes.  beyond  a 
general  oliservatlon  similar  to  that  In  the 
VAB  repoM:  If  the  rlimatir  effect  la  severe, 
the  Impact  on  the  surviving  population  and 
on  the  Mdsphere  could  be  oonespondlntfy 


3.  Paliev  impHcoMoM 

The  tasi*s  raised  by  the  poasfiilltty  of  ef- 
fects of  nildear  war  on  the  atmosphere  and 
dlmate  odly  strengthen  the  bade  impera- 
tive of  UB-  national  aecurity  policy— that 
nuclear  wtur  must  be  prevented.  For  over 
three  decades,  we  have  adiieved  this  objec- 
tive throuiih  deterrence  and  In  the  past  30 
yean  we  have  sought  to  support  It  through 
arms  oonlptd.  Now,  through  the  Strategic 
Defenae  thitiaUve,  we  are  seeking  a  third 
path  to  ratuoe  the  threat  of  nuclear  devas- 
tation.     I 

In  the  remainder  of  this  report,  we  will 
first  dlseuks  these  three  principal  elements 
of  our  pdsture— deterrenoe,  aima  control, 
and  the  Sirateglc  Defenae  Inttiattve-brlefly 
leach  one  and  diaeussing  how  It 
relatea  to  ue  issue  of  poarible  severe  dtanat- 
ic  eff (Beta.  We  condude,  in  this  regard,  that 
these  thrse  dements,  and  the  intUattvea  we 
are  tak±afl  for  eadi  of  them,  remain  funda- 
.  We  then  exidore  the  poai- 
bUlty  of  Additional  Inltiattvea  expUdtly  de- 
slffied  to  inltlgate  dtmatlc  eCfecU.  conclud- 
ing that,  (while  some  may  be  possibte.  the 
state  of  our  tifwhnteal  understanding  of 
these  phenomena  is  not  yet  mature  enough 


to  have  avowed  devdopment  of  specific  Ini- 
tiatives. Finally,  we  review  Soviet  percep- 
tions of  climatic  effects  and  their  ImpUea- 
tlons.  We  observe  that  Soviet  peroeptloos 
are  very  important— Indeed,  that  dlff erenoes 
between  ^dr  peroeptlaoa  and  ours  would 
be  partlcMlariy  ImportUit.  We  conclude, 
however.  Uiat  they  have  done  little  original 
work  on  Ibe  subject  and  show  no  evldenoe 
of  regudfw  the  whole  matter  as  anything 
more  thatt  an  opportunity  for  propaganda 

Oetenvilee-  The  evolution  of  UjB.  strategic 
doctrine  irom  the  late  IMOs  to  date  is  well 
doeumentfed.  Throuitfiottt  the  past  four  dec- 
ades, our'  policy  has  had  to  convlnoe  the 
Soviet  leadership  of  the  tutfllty  of  aggrea- 
slon  by  eisuring  that  wc  posseased  a  deter- 
rent which  was  sufficiently  credible  and  car 


paUe  to  reapond  to  any  potential  attack. 
Two  years  ago  next  month,  the  President's 
CoomilaBlon  on  Strategic  Forces  (Soowcroft 
rqnott)  confirmed  anew  that  effective  deter- 
reaoe  requires: 

Holding  at  risk  those  military.  poUtlcal 
and  waonwnic  assets  which  the  Soviet  lead- 
endilp  have  given  every  Indications  by  their 
aetlona  they  value  most  and  which  consti- 
tute their  tools  of  power  and  control; 

Creattng  a  stable  strategic  balance  by 
■niniwaHwy  unilateral  Soviet  advantages 
and  evolving  to  increasingly  survhrable  de- 
terrent forces;  and 

is»hii»iiiiny  %  modem,  effective  strategic 
Triad  by  strengthening  each  of  its  legs  and 
emphasliing  secure  and  survivable  com- 
mand, control  and  mmmnniratinns 

Theae  three  principles  are  reflected  in  our 
strategic  modernisation  program  discussed 
below.  Consistent  with  meeting  our  essen- 
tial targeting  requirements  which  derive 
tram  theae  three  overarching  deterrence 
prindplea,  we  also  oboerve  other  policy  con- 
sideratkNU.  three  of  which  warrant  special 
mention  because  they  may  serve  to  reduce 
concerns  about  "''■"f**^  effects.  They  are  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  weapona  and 
total  yield,  rejection  of  targeting  urban  pop- 
ulation as  a  way  of  achieving  deterrence, 
and  eecalatinn  controL  Reducing  unwanted 
''■"■g*  must  be  an  important  feature  of  our 
policy,  not  only  because  of  a  categorical 
desire  to  limit  damage  that  is  not  necessary, 
but  also  because  It  adds  to  the  credibility  of 
our  response  If  attacked  and  thus  strength- 
ens deterrence.  Over  the  past  30  years  or  so, 
this  policy  and  other  considerations  have  re- 
sulted in  development  of  systems  which  are 
more  discriminating.  This,  in  turn,  has  led 
to  reductions  of  some  30%  of  the  total 
number  of  weapons  and  nauly  a  factor  of 
four  reduction  in  the  total  yield  of  our 
stockpile.  This  direction  continues  today, 
and  the  prospects  for  extremely  accurate 
and  highly  effective  non-nudear  systems 
are  encouraging. 

Some  fMiy—  of  climatic  effects  of  nude- 
ar war  have  ■■mminl  targeting  of  dtles.  If 
this  were  regarded  as  an  Inevitable  result  of 
nuclear  attad^  or  as  VS.  policy.  It  would 
oompletdy  distort  analysts  of  climatic  ef- 
fecta.  but  more  importantly,  it  would  per- 
petuate a  basic  mispoception  of  the  nature 
of  deterrence.  Attacks  designed  to  strike 
population  would,  by  virtue  of  deliberatdy 
targeting  heavily  buUt  up  urban  centos, 
neceiarfly  have  a  high  probability  of  start- 
ing major  fires,  and  oonaequently.  of  creat- 
ing large  amounts  of  smoke.  We  bdleve  that 
threatening  dvUlan  populations  is  ndther  a 
prudent  nor  a  moral  means  of  achieving  de- 
terrence, nor  in  light  of  Soviet  views.  Is  it  ef- 
fective. But  our  strategy  consciously  does 
not  target  population  and.  in  fact,  has  provi- 
sions for  redudng  dvUlan  casualties.  As  part 
of  our  modernisation  program,  we  are  retir- 
ing older  deterrent  systems  (e.g..  the  Titan 
missile)  which  might  create  a  grMit«-  risk  of 
T'f'-'f"*  effect  Uian  their  replacement. 

A  third  elonent  of  our  implementation  of 
deterrence  poltey  which  bears  on  a  mltlga- 
tion  of  poadUe  dimatic  effects  is  escalation 
oontroL  It  is  our  position  that,  however  an 
adversary  chooses  to  Initiate  nudear  om- 
fllct.  we  must  have  forces  and  a  targeting 
capabOl^  so  that  our  re^xmse  would  deny 
dther  motive  or  advantage  to  the  aggressor 
In  further  fs«latlng  the  conflict  (Of 
course,  the  prospect  of  our  having  such  a  ca- 
pability would  help  deter  the  attack  in  the 
first  place.)  TUs  objective  has  already  in 
past  years  resulted  in  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  combinaticnis  of  targeting  and  sys- 


tems selection  options.  WhOe  designed  to 
strengthen  deterrence  and  eontrd  escala- 
tion If  deterrence  were  to  fall,  these  options 
may  allow  us  to  adjust  our  planning  ao  as  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  «•»«—«*  effects  aa  our 
understanding  of  them  devdopa. 

There  are  thoae  irtio  argue.  In  effect,  that 
we  no  longer  need  to  maintain  deterrence  as 
sssiduously  as  we  have,  becauae  the  podted 
prospect  of  catastrophic  Hlmatir  effects 
would  themadves  deter  Soviet  leadership 
from  attack.  We  strongly  dlsagiee.  and  be- 
lieve that  we  cannot  lower  our  standards  for 
deterrence  because  of  any  such  hope.  As 
sumraarteed  above,  there  Is  large  uncertain- 
ty as  to  the  extent  of  those  effects;  certainly 
today  we  cannot  be  confident  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  expect  such  effects  to  oocur  ss  a 
result  of  an  posslUe  Soviet  attains  that  we 
may  need  to  deter.  Tlila  entire  area  of  con- 
slderatlon-  the  impact  of  posslMe  rtimatir 
effects  on  the  deterrence— is  made  more 
oomiriex  by  the  fact  that  it  rdates  to  irtiat 
the  Soviets  understand  about  such  rlhnsrir 
effects  and  how  that  understanding  would 
twniMWM^  their  behavior  In  a  crisis  sttuation. 
We  will  prObaUy  never  have  certainty  of 
either;  Indeed.- we  cannot  know  the  latter 
before  the  event,  and  knowing  the  fanner  Is 
made  difficult  by  thdr  behavior  so  far, 
which  has  been  to  mirror  back  to  us  our 
own  technical  analysis  and  to  e^Ioit  the 
matter  for  propaganda  (Soviet  handling  of 
the  "nudear  winter"  issue  Is  rWsnissril  more 
fully  later  In  this  repmt.) 

The  United  States  hss.  or  is  now  taking, 
specific  actions  which  rdate  directly  to 
maintaining  and  strengthening  deterrence 
and  redudng  the  dangers  of  nudear  war 
the  President's  Strategic  MOdemlaaUan 
Program,  arms  rednctions  InltlatlveB.  and 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  all  bear  di- 
rectly OD  effective  deterrence,  and  are  all 
therefore  rdevant  to  the  potential  destrae- 
ttveness  of  nudear  war  indndhig  possible 
<.n»M«H<.  effects.  We  wU  now  discuss  these 
in  turn. 

Stratenic  MbdemisatUim  Program:  The 
President's  Stiategk;  Mbdemtetian  Pro- 
gram is  «*«■%««<  to  "—*"**«"  effective  deter- 
roice.  snd  by  doing  so.  Is  slso  an  Important 
measure  In  mInlmMng  the  rids  of  atmos- 
plmic  or  rllmatlr  effects.  It  Is  providtaig  sig- 
nificantly mhanfffd  command,  control,  com- 
munications and  Intdllgenoe  (CD  capabili- 
ties whidi.  through  thdr  increased  surviv- 
ability and  effectiveness  contribute  immeas- 
uraUy  to  our  ability  to  control  earalaWnn 
Survlvatde  CI  contrttmtea  to  escalation  con- 
trol and  thus,  as  explained  above,  to  mitiga' 
tlon  of  damage  levds  (of  whatever  kind,  in- 
dudlng  poBsiblf'  rlimatir  effects)  by  reduc- 
ing pressures  for  *— — *^«**  or  expanded 
use  of  nudear  weapons  out  of  fear  that  ca- 
pability for  future  release  would  be  lost. 
The  improvemmts  to  our  sea-based,  bomber 
and  (with  the  Scowcrott  modifications) 
land-based  legs  of  our  Triad-aU  Intended 
also  to  improve  survlvabiUty  and  effecttve- 
ness  are  also  essential  to  malntalnhig  de- 
terrence. 

For  nonstrategic  weapons,  our  modernisa- 
tion programs  have  also  resulted  In  In- 
creased discrimination  througli  Improved 
accuracy  and  reduced  yield.  Beyond  that,  we 
have  a  good  beginning  on  a  program  to  re- 
place some  types  of  nudear  weapons  by 
highly  effective,  advanced  conventional  mu- 
nitions. All  of  this  would  contribute  to  re- 
duction In  possible  dimatic  and  other  global 
effects  of  nudear  war.  The  possibility  of 
such  effects,  of  course,  adds  urgency  to  the 
implementation  of  these  programs. 
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Arma  BaimetUma:  It  ia  the  poalUon  of  thia 
Uukt  the  level  of  noclesr 
I  wbldi  cxMa  today  !■  mMtoeeptsbly 
high.  Am  a  raault.  to  the  extent  It  ia  poaaftle 
to  rediioe  ondaar  weapcna  unHataially— 
particularly  iriiere  both  oaamBtioBal  and 
nuclear  modemlMtkn  procrama  allow  re- 
plaeeaient  of  eziattnc  ajratena  on  a  leaa  than 
one-for-one  haaia  we  have  undertaken  to  do 
so.  But  It  would  be  mlaleadint  to  suneat 
that  dramatic  reduetlona  in  nudear  weap- 
cna can  be  achieved  by  unilateral  UA  inttl»- 
ttvea  without  inereaatnc  the  riak  of  nuclear 
attack,  in  the  abaence  of  any  indication  that 
the  Soviet  Unkm  li  undertaking  ilmiUr 
■tepa.  or  ahort  of  a  chanced  atrateglc  ■ituar 
tlon  reaultinc  fnm  highly  effective  atrate- 
glc defenaea. 

Major  reduetlona  in  nuclear  weapons  can 
only  be  achieved  by  negotiating  mutual  and 
verifiable  reduction  agreements.  Agree- 
ments which  only  legitimate  the  growth,  or 
slow  the  rate  of  increase,  of  existing  stock- 
pHea  are  not  in  our  national  interest  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Administration  lias 
determined  that  SALT  n  is  f ataUy  flawed. 
Sinoe  IMl.  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
demooatzmtad  its  strong  desire  to  break  with 
the  past  pattern  of  calling  build-upa  "arms 
control".  The  arms  reduction  proposals  we 
have  put  forward  have  been  the  moat  exten- 
sive ones  advanced  by  either  side  for  over  20 
years.  In  the  arMof  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Foroea  (INF),  we  Inttially  propoaed 
the  rttmlnatlnn  of  all  longer-range  INF 
(LRINF)  mlssile»-88-aOB,  88-4S,  Pershing 
ns.  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles. 
WhUe  this  remaina  our  goal,  we  are  pre- 
pared, as  an  taitermediate  step,  to  reach 
agreementon  the  reduction  of  n.&  and 
Soviet  UUNF  missiles  With  regard  to  stra- 
tegic weapons,  we  proposed  reducing  the 
number  of  each  side's  land-baaed  and  sea- 
baaed  balUatk;  missile  wartieada  to  S.OOO-a 
cut  of  approximately  S3%.  We  have  also 
called  for  equal  Umltatlmis  on  bomber 
forces  and  restrictions  on  missile  throw 
weight.  As  we  prepare  to  resume  negoti»- 
tiona  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva,  we 
reaffiim  our  intention  to  ae^  agreements  in 
both  areas  providing  for  significant,  mutual 
and  verifiable  reductions. 

As  to  bow  nuclear  arms  reductions  bear  on 
nuclear-induced  rlimatlr  ehangea.  the  rela- 
tionship is  two-fold:  they  can  strengthen  de- 
terrence—the most  direct  way  available  to 
us  today  of  dealing  with  the  poasibillty  of 
severe  rlimatir  effects— and  they  can  miti- 
gate the  effects  to  some  extent  if  deterrence 
were  to  falL  HowevCT,  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions which  may  be  achievable  in  the  near 
term  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  reduce  sti- 
nlflcantly  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  war 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  then  ex- 
isting nudear  forces  would  be  used  and  in 
which  active  defensw  would  be  non-existent 
or  ineffective. 

It  is  worth  notlnc  In  this  context,  that 
puipnsals  which  would  "freeie"  develop- 
ment of  modemlaed  systems  would  also  stop 
what  has  been  a  cnntlnning  trend  in  our  ca- 
pabHtty— development  of  systems  which  are 
more  rtlsrrlminatlwg  and  thus  more  restric- 
tive tai  both  kwal  and  global  effects.  We 
must  avoid  coostraints  that  would  force  us 
to  use  weapons  of  high  yield  or  unconfined 
effects. 

T%e  StraUgte  Defetue  InitUMve  and  Arm* 
COHtrot  It  is  essential  to  keep  potential  ben- 
efits of  arms  reductions  dearly  In  view 
when  assessing  what  one  seeks  to  acoom- 
pllah  through  that  process.  Our  objectives 
in  arma  reductions  are  to  preserve  deter- 
rence In  the  near-term  and  begin  a  transi- 


tion to  a  more  stable  world,  with  greatly  re- 
duced levels  of  nuclear  arms  and  an  en- 
hanced ability  to  deter  wv  based  upon  the 
increasing  contribution  of  non-nuclear  de- 
fenses ■g'''^'^  offensive  nuclear  arma.  Tills 
poiod  of  transition  could  lead  to  the  even- 
tual rtlminatinn  of  all  nuclear  arms,  both 
offensive  and  defensive.  A  wotld  free  of  nu- 
dear aims  is  an  ultimate  objective  to  which 
we,  the  Soviet  Unkm.  and  all  other  nations 
can  agree.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
research  program  wihancM  our  efforts  to 
seek  verifiable  reductions  in  offensive  weap- 
ons through  arms  control  negoUatkms. 
Such  defenses  would  destroy  nudear  weap- 
ons before  they  could  reach  their  taigets. 
thereby  multiplying  the  gains  made 
through  negotiated  reductkns.  Indeed,  even 
a  single-layer  defense  may  provide  a  greater 
mitigating  effect  on  atinasphertc  conse- 
quences than  could  result  from  any  level  of 
reductions  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
USSR  in  the  near  term. 

In  addttion  to  iU  deaign  objective  to  de- 
stroy nuclear  weapons  in  flight,  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  would  further  serve  to 
remove  any  potential  for  environmental  dis- 
aster by  moving  away  from  the  concept  of 
deterring  nudear  war  by  threat  of  retalim- 
tkm  and.  instead,  moving  towards  deter- 
rence by  denial  of  an  attackers  political  and 
military  objective.  Defenses  can  provide 
such  a  deterrent  in  two  ways.  First,  by  de- 
stroying a  large  percentage  of  Soviet  iMdlis- 
tic  missile  warheads,  an  effective  defense 
for  the  VA  and  our  AlUes  can  undermine 
the  confidence  of  Soviet  military  planners 
In  their  ability  to  predict  the  outcome  of  an 
attack  on  our  military  forces.  No  rational 
aggressor  Is  likely  to  contemplate  hiitiatJng 
a  nuclear  war,  even  In  crisis  circumstances, 
while  lacking  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
predict  success. 

Second,  by  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
utHlty  of  Soviet  shorter-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles which  threaten  all  of  NATO  Europe, 
defenses  can  have  a  significant  impact  on 
deterring  Soviet  aggression  against  our 
Alllea.  Soviet  SS-aOs  and  shorter-range  bal- 
listic missiles  provide  overlapping  capabUl- 
ties  to  target  all  of  Europe.  This  capability 
Is  combined  with  a  Soviet  doctrine  which 
stresses  the  use  of  conventionally-armed 
ballistic  missiles  to  initiate  raiM  and  wide- 
ranging  attacks  on  crucial  NATO  military 
assets.  By  reducing  or  eliminating  the  mili- 
tary effeettveneas  of  such  ballistic  mlsaOes, 
defense  systems  have  the  potential  for  en- 
hancing deterrence  not  only  against  inter- 
continental nudear  atta^  but  ag^nst  nu- 
clear and  conventional  attacks  in  Europe  as 
weU. 

Some  critics  claim  that  the  SDI  program 
would  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  increase 
numbers  of  weapons  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
come the  defense.  This  is  related  to  the  ar- 
gument advanced  over  a  decade  ago  that,  by 
rendering  ourselves  totally  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  weapons  we  would  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate limits  on  those  weapons.  This  logic  has. 
of  course,  been  dlsproven  by  events;  despite 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  made  itself  fully  vul- 
nerable, the  UJ3.S.R.  increased  the  number 
of  its  weapons  fourfold  since  the  signing  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  1973.  The  guarantee 
that  all  Soviet  weapons  would  reach  their 
UA  targets  apparantly  did  not  give  the  So- 
viets an  incentive  to  negotiate  an  equitable 
SALT  n  agreement.  It  encouraged  them  to 
build  more  weapons.  Defenses  would  have 
the  opposite  effect;  they  would  reduce  the 
milltwy  and  political  value  of  ♦'■"M*^  mis- 
siles thereby  Increasing  the  likelihood  of  ne- 
gotiated reductions.  The  prospect  that  pow- 


erful emerging  technologies  will  reverse  the 
cost  leverage  which  offenshre  forces  have 
heretofore  had  over  defenses  will  further 
improve  the  likelihood  of  negotiated  reduc- 
tions. 

Thus,  by  preventing  the  detonation  of 
thousands  of  nudear  warheads,  and,  by 
paving  the  way  for  the  ellminatkm  of  those 
warheads  by  making  them  obaolete,  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  may  provide  an 
answer  to  both  the  short-teim  and  potential 
longer-term  consequences  of  nudear  war. 

ClvU  Dtfenae:  The  bask;  goal  of  dvll  de- 
fense In  the  United  States  Is  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  humanitarian  program  to  save 
lives  in  the  event  of  major  emergency,  in- 
duding  a  nuclear  war.  As  to  changes  in  our 
Civil  Defense  posture,  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  believe  that  imtil 
sdentifiG  knowledge  regarding  climatic  im- 
pacts of  nuclear  conflicts  Is  more  fully  de- 
veloped it  would  be  impractical  to  develop 
cost-effective  policies  regarding  dvil  de- 
fense, or  to  change  existing  polldes. 

The  particular  staff  dements  within  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  re- 
sponsible for  civil  defense  planning  are 
being  kept  abreast  of  the  Issues  relative  to 
possible  climate  effects  as  they  develop  and 
will  be  prepared  to  take  apintipriate  action 
as  soon  as  the  rdevant  reaearch  now  under- 
way is  complete. 

As  we  have  shown,  much  of  our  long 
standing  policy  and  our  current  initiatives 
move  in  a  direction  such  as  to  reduce  the 
probability  .of  severe  climatic  effects  even 
though  they  were  instituted  before  such  ef- 
fects were  under  investigation.  Specifically, 
we  are  maintaining  a  strong  deterrence  aug- 
mented by  necessary  force  modemlntion 
and  verifiable,  mutual  arms  reductions.  We 
are  continuing  the  devdtvment  of  accurate, 
rtisrriminaWng  systems  designed  to  achieve 
their  military  objectives  with  the  least  nu- 
dear yield  poasible.  We  have  Implemented 
and  are  constantly  refining  options  for  esca- 
lation controL  We  have,  long  ago.  rejected 
the  targeting  of  population  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing deterrence.  Finally,  we  have  begun 
the  Strategy  Defense  Initiative  which  has 
as  its  ultimate  goal  the  obaolescence  of  nu- 
dear weapons.  All  these  things  work  first  to 
deter  nudear  war— the  best  way  of  avoiding 
the  effects  at  issue— and  second,  to  reduce 
these  effects  were  deterrence  to  f alL 

PoMtibU  Further  tnittaiivea:  Am  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  reducing  unwanted 
damage  must  be  an  important  f  eat^^e  of  our 
policy.  It  would  be  entirely  consistent  with 
our  policy  and  recent  practices  to  continue 
to  make  weapons  more  discriminating,  to 
reduce  their  yields  by  improved  accuracy 
where  possible,  and  in  other  ways  to  mini- 
mise effects  not  directly  related  to  target 
damage,  so  ss  to  both  enhance  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  deterrent  and  to  reduce  unwanted 
destruction,  induding  the  potential  for  ame- 
liorating possible  climatic  and  other  envi- 
ronmental effects.  In  fact,  we  are  pursuing 
such  objectives  in  general,  though  programs 
are  in  various  stages  of  devdopment. 

Beyond  these  continuing  trends,  with 
regard  to  targeting  and  the  detaUed  charac- 
teristics of  the  nuclear  forces,  which  pertain 
both  to  deterrence  and  to  limiting  damage, 
as  our  understanding  of  climate  effects  im- 
proves it  is  prudent  to  develop  other  meas- 
ures Intended  to  reduce  those  effects  If  de- 
terrence were  to  faU.  Besides  possibly 
adding  targeting  options  to  those  which  al- 
ready exist  to  limit  damage,  some  technical 
devdopments  might  also  contribute.  For  ex- 
ample, highly  accurate,  maneuverable  re- 
entry vehldes  and  earth  penetrating  weap- 


ons, both  cif  which  might  be  uaatul  In 
strengthenln|[  detorenoe,  could  reduce 
yields  and  In  other  waya  limit  the  staittng 
of  flres.  In  tbe  farther  future,  for  selaeted 
miminns.  nntimidear  systems,  it  feasible, 
might  replace  some  strategic  nudear  sys- 
tems, as  we  have  begun  to  do  for  non-strate- 
gic systems. 

Today,  lufwever,  we  have  Inadequate 
knowlei^  to  evaluate  poasihte  measures.  As 
the  analytio^  methods  for  asssssing  dlmat- 
Ic  eff eeta  become  more  accurate  and  we  gain 
confidence,  they  can  be  used  to  predict  what 
kind  of  ehangea  will  In  fact  icduoe  the  dan- 
gers of  nudekr  war.  For  "^^t**.  some  have 
suggested  thgt  reducing  the  iMright  of  bunt 
of  the  nudeir  explosians  could  reduce  the 
area  of  ther^nal  effect  and,  therefore,  tbe 
amount  of  material  burnt.  However,  at 
lower  heighfs  of  burst,  increased  faUout 
might  be  wo^  than  any  mitigation  of  long- 
term  change  in  the  dimate.  Where  such 
trade-offs  ar4  involved,  we  need  better  Infor- 
mation before  deciding. 

4.  Soviet  gctlptMei  on  Mmatle  effeeti 

Soviet  sdefece  spokesmen  and  media  have 
claimed  that{Soviet  sdentlsts  had  Independ- 
ently oonfliiud  the  probability  of 
long-term  aitnospherlc  effects  as  a 
quence  of  niidear  exchange.  Initially,  their 
daim  was  aofepted  in  the  West;  however,  an 
examinatloni  of  open  Soviet  publications 
specifically  <snissing  this  production  shows 
their  claim  ti  be  unfounded. 

In  their  waitings  on  the  "nudear  winter" 
hypothesis,  Soviet  scientists  have  ndther 
used  independent  scenarios  nor  provided  in- 
dep«ident  vtJues  of  the  essential  param- 
eters characterizing  the  key  ingredients 
(soot,  ash.  ai|d  dust)  on  whldi  the  hypothe- 
sis prifiripaHy  dependa.  Tnateiad.  Sowlet  re- 
searchers—aM  on  this  subject.  It  Is  hard  to 
tell  the  difference  between  scientific  work- 
ers and  propagandists— have  uncritically 
used  only  th|e  worst-case  socnarloa  and  esti- 
mates from  other  work.  They  have  taken 
these  estimaiea  and  merely  adapted  them  to 
borrowed  mathematical  shnnlatlmis  of 
state-of -the-irt  multl-dtanensianal  models  of 
global  atmo4>herlc  circulation  modified  to 
instantaneomly  simulate  long-term  ^obal 
effects  after  Ian  exchange.  For  example,  the 
primary  atmfesphwic  dreulatiaa  modd  used 
by  the  Sovlew  in  the  case  of  the  widely  pub- 
lldaed  study!  by  Soviet  researehcia  V.  AUk- 
sandrov  and  O.  Stencfaikov,  Is  baaed  on  a 
borrowed,  obsolete.  UJB.  modeL  Thus,  ttna 
the  sources  Of  Inputs  and  methods  for  their 
"studies,"  thfeir  findings  do  not  represent  in- 
dependent v#if  icatlons  of  the  hypothesis. 

Further.  S4vlet  reports  tend  to  stretch  the 
conduslons  ^ell  beyond  what  even  thdr  un- 
critical, worst-case  sssessments  support,  em- 
bellishing statements  of  technical  analyses 
with  conclusions  that  any  use  of  nudear 
weapons  at  all  wiU  lead  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Human  race  or  similar  propagan- 
dlstic  statem^ts  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
on  and  off  ibr  years,  even  before  these  at- 
mospheric phenomena  surtfeced. 

The  Sovidt  adenttsts  have  contributed 
very  little  to  the  intonatknal  study  or  un- 
derstanding I  of  this  phenomenon.  This 
shortfall  hat  not  gone  imimtiw.!  by  other 
non-Soviet  sdentlsts.  some  of  irtiom  have 
characterised  their  analyses  as  "crude"  and 
"flawed."  Tine  after  time  their  presenta- 
tions contaiii  exaggerated  datans.  which  are 
critidaed  by  itheir  foreign  coUeagoea  follow- 
ing the  formal  briefing,  but  subsequent 
presentatkmg  do  not  reflect  any  change, 
even  though  in  private  the  Soviets  acknowl- 
edge the  exaggeration. 


This  is  not  to  say  that,  over  the  years,  the 
Sovlels  have  not  pubUsbed  studies  that 
have  eramirted  various  effects  and  phenom- 
ena (dust,  fires,  soot,  etc)  of  nudear  detooa- 
tloos;  they  have.  However,  the  SovleU  have 
made  Uttle  use  of  such  findings  in  their 
public  dismsslons  and  models  of  tbe  phe- 
nomenology  aawxiatert  with  the  current  di- 
mate effects  hypothesis,  lliey  have  not 
been  forthcoming  in  providing  information 
that  mi^t  have  been  of  use  with  regard  to 
reducing  the  uncertainties  aasodated  wiUi 
the  asBumpttons  made  in  their  work.  Re- 
peatedly, they  Ignored  an  American  request 
for  Information  derived  from  Soviet  pre- 
IMS  nudear  test  and  large-scale  fires.  The 
flow  of  useful  technical  work  has  been 
atanoat  all  one-way.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Soviet  Interest  in  this  topic  provides  ttiem 
with  some  degree  of  additional  acceas  to 
U.S.  scientists  (and  thdr  technology)  who 
are  involved  with  super-computers,  software 
model  development,  and  global  and  meso- 
scale  dimate  phenomenology. 

If  the  Soviets  see  this  issue  as  a  matter 
that  might  substantially  affect  their  pcrti- 
dea,  strategy,  or  force  structure,  those  views 
have  so  far  been  hidden  from  us.  It  is  impor- 
tant that,  v^iatever  the  outcome  of  the  sd- 
entlfie  work  regarding  dlmatlc  effects  of 
nudear  war,  the  understanding  should  be 
finmmnnly  hdd  by  all  of  the  nuclear  powers 
and  help  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nudear  de- 
struction. Unfortunately,  recent  Soviet  per- 
formance and  statemoits  on  the  subject  do 
not  appear  supportive  of  establishing  a 
truly  common  understanding,  dther  on  the 
phenomena  themselves  or  on  thdr  impllca- 
tioas  for  the  strategic  relatioiuhip  between 
the  two  powers.  If  the  Soviet  leadership 
does  bdieve  that  the  possibility  of  severe 
rlimatlr  effects  is  important,  then  this  issue 
will  add  its  weight,  along  wiUi  the  many 
other  imperatives  which  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  world  fed  so  wtroaaHs, 
to  produce  a  truly  constructive  approach 
toward  a  world  in  which  the  fears  aroused 
by  such  horrors  ss  nudear  war  or  the  so- 
called  "nudear  winter"  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past* 


PERU  BATTLES  BCAOIST 
SHININa  PATH  GROUP 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months,  a  group  of  savage  ter- 
nntrts  iv>erating  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can country  of  Peru  has  gained  in- 
creasing publiidty  here  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  worliL 

Called  Shining  Path,  this  fanatical 
group  of  Maoists  has  been  trjing  to 
attain  its  goals  by  destroying  Peruvian 
society  as  we  loiow  it.  Their  tactics 
have  included  assassination,  sabotage, 
ambushes,  and  massacres.  It  was  Shin- 
ing Path  which  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  blackout  that  (x^urred  in  the 
capital  of  Lima  during  Pope  John  Paul 
n's  recent  visit  there. 

Two  arUdes.  written  by  the  distin- 
guished former  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.. 
provide  an  interesting  perspective  to 
this  situatioiL  I  ask  that  these  two  ar- 
Uides,  "Peru  Battles  Maoist  Shining 
Path  Group"  and  "Peru  Building  for  a 
Future."  which  were  published  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  and  the 
Union  Leader  newspapers  on  March  17 


and  18, 1985.  req>ectively.  be  r^rinted 
in  full  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
The  articles  follow: 

[Ftom  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News. 
Mar.  17. 1006] 

Pbu  Baxilb  Maoist  Smimw  Path  OaouF 

(By  BCddrim  Thomson) 

It  has  become  fashkmable  in  recent 
months  for  some  writers  to  disparage  Peru 
in  general  and  to  overexaggerate  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  there  In  partlculsr. 

More  than  SO  years  sgo,  whOe  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Miami.  I  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Miami  Daily  Newa,  entitled  "Peru  at 
the  Crossroads,"  that  was  published  on  the 
editorial  page.  In  that  artkde  I  described  the 
dlctat(Mshlps  of  tbe  time  and  Uie  loss  of  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  people  of  this  wonder- 
ful country. 

My  Insight  into  the  problems  of  Pnu  of 
the  eaiiy  "SOs  came  from  my  two  Peruvian 
professors.  Dr.  Raphael  Belaunde  and  hia 
brother  Dr.  Victor  Belaunde,  the  fatho-  and 
uncle,  respeettvdy  of  Peruvian  President 
Fernando  Bdaunde  Tory.  The  presfalent 
was  a  student  with  me  at  the  mUverslty. 

Peru  continued  under  dictatorships  snd 
mOltaiy  rule  for  many  years.  It  remained 
for  my  former  fdlow  student  snd  friend. 
Fernando  Belaunde,  to  bring  true  democra- 
cy to  P«ru.  That  he  did  under  the  banner  of 
a  ooalitimi  of  parties  in  19<S.  He  served  with 
mariced  success  for  most  of  his  five-year 
term.  untQ  the  military  staged  a  coup,  sent 
Belaunde  packing  and  installed  as  head  of 
the  state  a  Oen.  Valesco. 

There  followed  12  yean  of  military  rule 
ttiat  suppressed  free  dectlms,  freedom  of 
speech,  nationalised  Industries,  expropriat- 
ed iHlvate  propoty,  and  flirted  with  the 
Soviet  Unkm.  Those  were  years  of  exHe  in 
America  for  Helatinde.  who  then  tau^t  at 
Harvard  and  Texas. 

He  returned  to  Peru  in  the  late  "TOs  snd 
led  his  Acdon  Popular  Party  to  victory  and 
a  second  five-year  term  as  president  One  of 
his  first  actions  was  to  restore  freedom  of 
the  press,  whldi  he  had  promised  to  do. 
Ftee  municipal  elections  f ollowM,  as  did  en- 
couragement of  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  the  re-establishment  of  friendship  with 
the  United  States. 

ftom  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  produced 
by  his  predecessor,  Bdaunde  gradually  and 
firmly  pointed  his  nation  in  the  direction  of 
stability.  Peru  is  no  longer  at  a  crossroads  of 
history.  It  is  on  the  hi^  road  of  diange  to  a 
better,  brl^ter  future. 

I  am  Just  back  from  a  three-day  visit  to 
Uma,  Peru.  I  was  honored  to  have  an  ex- 
toided  visit  and  dinno*  with  the  president 
during  which  he  talked  with  me  about  his 
country  and  Its  problems,  a  few  of  which  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  you. 

Since  last  July.  Peru  has  been  at  war  with 
a  bloody,  ruthless  group  of  terrorists  known 
as  the  Sendero  TjimiTi«««  or  «tit«ttig  Fsth. 
The  movement  was  bom  in  the  '60a  and 
went  undonground  in  19M.  This  fanatlral 
groiu>  of  Maoists  has  ambuabed,  ■■sssinat 
ed  and  msiisrred  an  estimated  6,0M  Peruvi- 
ans. TThe  day  I  arrived  in  Uma,  three  poiOee 
officers  were  murdered  by  the  Shining 
Path.  One  was  a  M-year-old  woman  at- 
tached to  the  intelligence  aervioe.  The  next 
Omv.  another  police  officer  was  killed,  al- 
though not  necessarily  by  the  Shining  Path. 

The  Wiinhig  Path's  avowed  goal  Is  the  de- 
struction of  the  Peruvian  sodety  throu^ 
vlolmoe.  They  strike  with  knives,  guns,  ma- 
chine guns  and  bombs.  Once  they  attacked 
the  headquarters  of  Bdaunde's  Acdon  Pop- 
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nlir  Puty.  killliw  thrw  aod  woundiiic  more 


It  ilioald  be  noted  tbat  Peru  has  no  cap- 
ital punWiBMnt  law.  Once  a  tanartat  la  cap- 
tured and  convfeted  be  caa  count  on  beinc 
out  OB  tbe  stneta  again  in  a  few  years  fmn 
wbleh  be  can  aialn  try  bla  violent  wayi. 

ftmiMtT  Xntematioaal  recently  erittdnd 
Peruvian  mflttary  and  poUee  foroea  for  tbeir 
qukk  and  effective  reeponee  to  terrariat  vio- 
lenoe.  Soaae  a<  tbe  media  tbereupon  pointed 
f^-niJ»it  ftawm  at  Peruvian  officials.  Noth- 
inc  could  bave  been  more  unfair. 

Till]  |M  eslilnnt.  a  man  of  deep  compassion 
for  bis  fUlow  man.  was  stung  by  tbe  crltl- 
f^t"  Be  bad  takea  an  oatb  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  his  peoide.  Tbe  law  of 
bto  country  did  not  permit  capital  punish- 
ment. What  could  be  do?  He  took  tbe  only 
effective  aetkm  open  to  blm.  namely  carry- 
ing the  war  to  tbe  terrorists.  Just  ss  tbe  Is- 
raelis have  done  to  protect  their  people. 

TlM  <o«fa««i»g  Path  may  have  a  few  follow- 
ers, but  on  tbe  whole  most  people  go  about 
their  dally  Uvea,  pertiaps  a  bit  more  cau- 
tiously, but  without  marked  conoem. 

For  "wr^Ti*  while  I  was  in  tbe  American 
Tr-*r— r  in  Uma  on  Wedneaday  the  alarm 
for  a  bomb  alert  was  sounded.  At  the  time  it 
was  not  known  whether  there  was  a  bomb 
inside.  All  doon  were  lo^ed  and  no  one 
could  enter  or  leave. 

Officials  and  Marines  made  checks  on  the 
various  offices  whUe  members  of  the  public 
renatnsd  where  they  were.  In  about  a  half 
hour,  the  all-elear  signal  was  given.  At  the 
embassy,  as  in  other  parte  of  lima,  work 
went  on  as  usuaL  Peru  has  proUems  with 
violent  memben  of  Ite  sodetr  but  so  too  do 
we  in  America. 

Unta  Amnesty  International  crltidaes  the 
Soviet  Union  for  ite  murderous  decimation 
of  Afghanistan  I  for  one  wHl  not  concern 
myself  with  ite  unjust  criticism  of  Peru, 
where  the  government  is  deeply  concerned 
for  an  of  ite  law-aWding  dUsais. 

In  Mooday's  edttkn:  "Peru's  Compaaslon- 
ato  Prealdent  and  bis  success." 

(Plan  tbe  Union  Leader.  Mar.  18. 1985] 

'  (By  Meldrtm  Thomson) 

Under  President  Pemsndo  Belaunde 
TCrry.  Peru  to  buOding  for  a  stable  future. 

P«m  to  tbe  fourth  largest  of  tbe  31  Latin 
Amferlcan  aatlaas.  Ite  488.000  square  miles 
make  it  twice  the  sise  of  Texas.  It  to  posi- 
tioned midway  on  the  western  or  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  If  a 
plumb  line  were  dropped  from  New  Bamp- 
sbtre  southward,  ite  point  would  touch  Peru. 
The  two  areas  are  in  the  same  time  aone. 

Peru  to  tbe  oldest  etvOlaation  in  tbe  West- 
era  Bemlsphere.  It  was  wrested  from  the 
Incans  In  ISO  by  Prandsco  Pisarro.  who 
two  years  later  founded  lima,  tbe  head- 
quarters of  %^"««»«  power  in  South  Amer- 
ica. On  July  38,  1831.  Simon  Bolivar  com- 
pleted the  Uberatlon  of  Peru  that  was  begun 
by  Jose  de  San  Martin. 

President  Belaunde.  who  has  served  two 
non-consecuttve  five  year  terms,  hss  done 
more  to  bring  freedom  and  democracy  to 
Peru  than  any  other  leader  in  ite  long  histo- 
ry of  more  than  480  years. 

He  will  leave  ottloe  on  July  38  of  thto  year. 
aiUeh  to  independence  day  in  Peru  sad  the 
day  on  whia>  the  presidSBcy  changes  bands 
under  the  Peruvian  constitution. 

When  I  was  In  Lima  last  week.  I  found 
thto  beautiful  capital  dty  of  five  million 
people  plastered  with  rampalgn  signs  ss 
urgent  and  appealing  as  any  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States  Just  before  a  Presidential 


election.  BectlfflM  are  scheduled  for  April 
14.  Tbe  anticipated  runoff  will  occur  on 
May  14. 

Upon  bta  return  to  office  in  July.  1980, 
after  13  years  of  disastrous  military  rule. 
President  Pf>1w"~*»  restored  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  tbe  prem  and  ftee  eleo- 
tlom.  Be  also  replaced  tbe  nationalisation 
of  industry  with  tbe  free  enterprise  system, 
thus  bringing  bto  country  back  from  the 
shadow  of  bankruptcy  to  a  greyly  improved 
economic  w>ndltiffi> 

President  Belaunde  tracea  bto  ancestry 
back  to  one  of  tbe  conqutatadors  under  Pl- 
mrro.  Bto  great-grandfather  was  a  president 
of  Peru.  Bto  unde  Victor  Andre  Belaunde 
was  a  president  of  tbe  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  Bto  father  Rafael  Be- 
launde was  a  Hif^iiigiiUHaH  statesman  who 
served  at  one  time  as  prime  minister  of 
Peru. 

While  in  Peru  last  week.  I  had  the  rare  op- 
portunity of  seeing  lima  at  night  through 
the  eyes  of  Presidait  Belaunde. 

When  in  college.  Belaunde  studied  archi- 
tecture and  later  practiced  bto  prof  esBl<m 
with  distinction  tai  Mexico  and  Peru.  On  our 
nocturnal  sightseeing  tour  of  Lima,  he 
drove  by  about  a  half  doaen  housing  devel- 
opmente  consteucted  when  he  served  as  a 
congressman  and  during  hto  two  terms  as 
president. 

President  Belaunde  to  one  of  thoee  rare 
politicians  irtio  genuinely  loves  and  sympa- 
thises with  tbe  people. 

Bto  compassion  for  tbe  poor  prompted 
him  to  build  50.000  housing  unite  for  low- 
income  people.  Also,  during  bta  long  service 
as  a  public  official,  he  helped  about  840.000 
families  with  some  major  improvemente  in 
their  lifestyle,  such  as  the  installation  of 
running  water  and  electricity. 

The  bousing  imlte  be  showed  to  me  on  our 
t«ur  were  one-,  two-,  and  three-bedroom 
apartmente  in  buildings  four  and  five  stories 
high.  Pacades  varied  from  one  complex  to 
another  but  constituted  some  of  tbe  most 
attractive  and  sturdy  housing  unite  I  have 
seen  anywhere. 

Bach  complex  had  one  or  more  pleasant 
looking  acbooto  from  grades  one  through 
five.  He  was  Justly  proud  that  illiteracy  bad 
dropped  from  38  percent  to  14  percent 
during  hto  administration,  and  that  those 
attending  school  in  Peru  had  dramatically 
increased  to  more  than  M  percent  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation. 

Bach  high  complex  also  had  a  collection 
of  stores  and  one  high-rise  of  one  room  ac- 
comoMMlatlons  for  aini^  people  and  the  el- 
derly. Beautiful,  well  kept  gardens  added 
their  touch  of  delight  to  tbe  scene.  Every- 
thing I  saw  that  night  from  the  pretty  cur- 
tained windows  to  the  paved  walkways  was 
immaculate. 

These  apartment  unite  are  distributed  by 
lottwy  to  the  people  who  have  the  neces- 
sary qualifications.  An  average  three-room 
unit  seUs  for  88,000.  Pinandng  was  for  10 
years.  Many  of  the  new  homeowners  were 
building  equity  throu^  their  purchases  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Several  times  during  our  tour  President 
Belaunde  stopped  so  that  we  could  get  out 
and  walk  around  the  complex.  At  the  flrst 
such  stop  some  young  children  spotted  the 
president  snd  came  running  over  to  shake 
hto  hand.  Soon  windows  were  popping  open 
and  people  were  waving  and  aOllng  out. 
"VWa  el  presidente." 

Men.  women  and  children  came  running 
from  all  dlrectkms.  In  no  time  there  were 
several  hundred  apartment  dwellers  crowd- 
ing around  us.  «*»«^*»»g  hands  and  embrac- 


ing the  president.  In  one  such  gathering  a 
number  of  friendly  teachers  broke  into  sn 
^i^t«i.y»^^  discussion  with  Belaunde  over 
some  school  proUems.  to  which  he  listened 
attentively  and  offered  suggestions. 

As  we  were  leaving,  tbe  president  turned 
to  me  and  said.  "Mel.  you  would  never  see 
the  press  rather  take  pictures  of  theee  warm 
greetings." 

That  evening  irtien  I  got  baiA  to  my  hotel 
about  midnight,  I  thought.  "What  a  won- 
derful investment  the  president  hss  made  in 
tbe  future  of  Peru  throu^  tbe  60.000  new 
housing  unite  he  has  built." 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  President  Be- 
launde's  current  term  the  country  experi- 
enced an  economic  recovery  from  the  yean 
of  military  rule.  Tbe  last  half  of  the  term, 
the  nation  has  suffered  from  disastrous 
floods  in  some  parte  and  crippling  drou^te 
in  others.  It  also  has  been  hurt  by  the 
worldwide  recession  that  has  affected  most 
nations. 

Inflation  to  high.  At  my  hotel,  for  a  break- 
fast, a  glass  of  milk,  a  lOass  of  orange  Jukic 
and  a  small  basket  of  rolls.  I  paid  33.000 
sols.  For  an  American  dollar,  I  was  able  to 
buy  7.800  sols. 

Relative  inflation  in  1088  was  about  130 
percent.  The  trade  balance  for  1084  for  Peru 
was  8880  million  or  about  twice  that  of  the 
year  before.  The  debt  to  the  VS.  to  about 
lis  billion. 

DeiVite  infUtion  and  a  high  debt  load. 
President  Belaunde  has  made  long-term  in- 
vestmente  in  the  future  of  Peru  that  are 
bound  to  pay  high  dividends  in  tbe  well- 
being  of  all  Peruvians. 

Thto  man  of  compassion  snd  vision  has 
opraed  for  hto  people  the  door  on  the  vast 
Amason  River  basin  whldi  in  a  shiHt  time 
will  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold  and 
silver  the  Incans  stuffed  in  a  nxxn  for  Pls- 
saro  as  a  ransom  for  their  ruler. 

President  Belaunde  was  responsible  for 
the  building  of  the  Andean  highway  that 
stretches  for  1.000  mOes  across  the  Andes 
and  down  to  the  Amtaon  basin.  Already  tbe 
highway  has  brought  new  hope  and  pros- 
perity to  several  of  tbe  eastern  agricultural 
provinces.  Quantities  of  rice,  potatoes,  oora 
and  *»»»«««—  are  now  moving  over  tbe  high- 
way to  Uma. 

The  Dutch  Shell  company  has  beei  drill- 
ing in  the  Jungles  esst  of  the  Andes  and  has 
found  sisaUe  quantities  of  olL  In  thto  area 
of  the  nation,  tbe  potential  for  hydroelec- 
tric power  smothers  the  imagination.  On  a 
photo  of  one  river,  tbe  Rio  Tambo.  the 
president  pointed  out  to  me  two  spote  that 
he  said  were  capable  of  generating  3  mlllkm 
kUowatte  each  of  electricity. 

President  Belaunde  has  instituted  medical 
service  along  hundreds  of  miles  of  rivers  in 
the  Peruvian  Junglea.  Medical  supidles  and 
doctor  services  are  carried  cm  regular  call  by 
Peruvian  gunboate  up  and  down  these  long 
and  primitive  waterways. 

Just  as  Borsoe  Oreeley.  a  century  ago  told 
young  Americans  to  go  west.  President  Be- 
launde in  effect  to  telling  young  Peruvians 
to  go  east 

If  those  who  follow  the  giant  footsteps  of 
Fernando  Belaunde.  an  inveterate  biker  in 
the  Juni^es  and  mountains  of  Peru,  carry 
forward  the  development  of  Jun^e  areas  of 
thto  nation,  in  time  Belaunde's  dream  will 
form  tbe  golden  web  of  Peru's  newfound 
prosperity  and  give  thto  natlmi  of  19  million 
people  an  unprecedented  economic  securi- 
ty.* 
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clock  la 

1.  19M.  deiullliie  aet  in  the  Low-Level 


down  by  about  85%  from  earlier  years  be- 
cause of  the  volume  reduction  efforte  of 
Maine  Yankee  and  the  otber  generatofs.  At 
pnant.  these  wastes  are  shipped  to  tbe 
cauBerclal  disposal  faculties  at  Barnwdl. 


Radloactfv4  Waste  PDlley  Act  of  1980    sc  and  Ridiland.  WA. 

IkM      m»1«4a1«     ^a^m^mm     Mft.Ba*       IaIv*       ■^wtffclial  Ttk       til*      ritf»lllli>rftljAr 


by  which  iStates  must  Join  regicmal 
compacta  tb  dispoae  of  low-level  wacte. 
As  Conive^  proceeda  in  ita  oversight 
of  the  prcipreaa  made  under  the  act. 
the  views  voA  assistance  of  State  offi- 
cials are  eidtremely  important. 

State  Scfiator  Judy  Kany  recently 
testified  before  the  Houae  Interior 
Sulicommlttee  on  Energy  and  Envlron- 
moit  abot^t  the  progreaa  Maine  has 
made  in  this  regard.  Senator  Kany  is 
extremely  Iwell  qualified  to  make  that 
presentatidn  becauae  she  aervea  as  the 
chairperson  of  the  Maine  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Siting  Commission. 

Under  her  leadership,  the  commis- 
sion has  Men  diligent  and  thorough  in 
its  efforts  to  conduct  the  scientific  and 
policy  stiuiies  as  well  aa  the  difficult 
negotiations  with  other  States  that 
are  necessary  in  order  for  Maine  to 
meet  its  renionsibllitiea  of  disposing  of 
its  low-levd  waste.  Senator  Kany's  tes- 
timony, wnile  reflecting  the  specific 
concerns  of  Maine,  is  an  excellent  ar- 
ticulation of  the  issues  facing  the 
Senate  regarding  low-levd  waste  dis- 
posal. 

It  the  text  of  the  testimony 

.  the  RaooKO. 
trial  follows: 
>  Maur  Stats  SawATOa  Jumr  C. 
TBX    SuBuumuiiis    oil 


)  TBI  EMVUUn 

Mr.  Chalitnan  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  pleased  to  appear  befwe 
you  today  ti  support  of  HJl.  1083.  tbe  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Amendment 
Act  of  1965. 

I  am  T— r«"g  as  chairperson  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radtoactive  Waste  Siting  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Oommission  wss 
established  I  by  law  in  1981  to  advise  the 
Oovernor  slid  the  Legislature  with  respect 
to  UiW  polKy-  Ite  membership  fncludw  rep- 
resentathresl  of  both  the  Executive  and  the 
Legliaattve  branch  and  of  Itenst^a,  Commis- 
sioner Heniy  Warren  of  our  Department  of 
Environmedtal  Protection  to  Vloe-chair. 

The  mate  of  Maine  has  accepted  Ite  re- 
sponsibQlty  under  the  federal  Low-level 
Waste  Pollctr  Act  of  1980. 

We  have  iormed  the  Low-level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  (Commission. 

We  have  conducted  techniral  4t  policy 
studies. 

We  have  4iacus8ed  cooperation  with  other 

We  have  enacted  a  general  framework  of 
low-level  warte  siting  Uws  (38  MRBA.  ctaap- 
ter  14-A.  subchspter  HI). 

We  have  assessed  our  waste  generators 
$10  per  cubic  foot  to  support  these  planning 
acUvlties. 

Maine  has  8  commercial  and  one  federal 
generator  df  LLW  generating  about  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  year.  The  Maine  Yankee  Nu- 
clear Powet  Plant  generates  wdl  over  90% 
of  the  conanercial  waste.  Tlie  rest  comes 
from  several  university  and  private  biologi- 
cal researdi  laboratories.  Our  hospitato  are 
shipping  nd  waste.  In  additlan.  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  generates  about  1000 
cubic  feet  )pitr  year.  These  quantities  are 


In  the  dellberattons  of  our  Low-level 
Waste  Commission  certain  principles  have 
emergedi 

Tbe  waste  disposal  plan  must  be  environ- 
mentally safe. 

The  waste  disposal  plsn  must  be  fair  and 


Our  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection has  conducted  technical  studies  with 
addltidnal  funding  support  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy.  They  have  found 
that  It  may  be  feasible  to  site  a  LLW  facility 
in  Maine  safety,  consistent  wltti  the  10 
CFR81  regulations.  However,  becauae  our 
water  table  to  hlib  and  tbe  frost  line  deep, 
the  waste  would  have  to  be  placed  below  tbe 
water  table  or  above  ground.  In  either  case 
sn  engineered  facility  would  be  required- 
simple  shallow  land  burial  would  not  be  ade- 
quate. 

Our  studies  so  far  have  led  us  to  believe 
that,  if  feasible  and  if  regulatory  approval 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Nudtear  Regular 
tory  Commission,  it  would  be  preferable  for 
any  faculty  in  Maine  to  use  engineered 
above-ground  construction  rather  than  shal- 
low land  burial. 

We  are  in  tbe  process  of  smwiirlng  the 
above-ground  option,  but  we  have  complet- 
ed a  feasibility  study  of  a  small  shallow  land 
burial  faculty  In  Northern  New  England. 
Tbat  study  does  allow  us  to  conclude  that:  A 
small  (7,500  to  30,000  cubk:  feet  par  year) 
LLW  faculty  can  be  operated  Just  as  ssf ely 
as  a  large  facility.  In  fact.  It  has  at  least  one 
advantage:  if  thoe  to  a  problem  it  may  lie  a 
■»«*iif  problem  if  the  facility  to  smaU. 

Our  studies  have  also  evaluated  tbe  eco- 
nomic feasibUity  of  a  smaU  fSciltty  snd 
found  it  to  be  expensive,  but  not  impossible. 
Tbe  cost  of  siting,  licensing  and  oonstruc- 
tlon  to  not  very  dependent  on  size,  so  larger 
fandOltlea  would  enjoy  eoommiies  of  scale. 
For  a  modified  shaUow  land  burial  facility 
tbe  result  to  a  generator  price  of  8139/cubic 
foot,  contrasted  with  the  $31/cubic  foot  (av- 
erage) paid  to  tbe  large  existing  sites  in 
1988.  Thto  would  only  be  partially  offset  by 
a  $7/cubic  foot  transportatltm  saving  for  a 
local  site.  The  annual  diqMsal  cost  of  a 
Maine-only  site  would  be  about  $1  million 
oompared  wlUi  $350  thousand  paid  in  1983. 
Although  the  difference  to  substantial,  it  to 
affordable:  about  3  oente  per  month  on  the 
average  reaidential  dectric  bilL 

A  Northern  New  England  (Maine.  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont)  fscUlty,  slthough 
stUl  small,  would  enjoy  significant  financial 
advantages,  saving  Maine  generators  about 
$880  thousand  per  year.  Continuing  to  dis- 
pose of  our  low-level  wsste  at  a  really  large 
faculty  could  save  $300  thousand  more. 

Our  discussions  with  other  states  have  not 
yet  led  to  agreement.  Maine  choee  not  to 
Join  tbe  pnvosed  11-State  Northeast  Com- 
pact a  year  ago  becauae,  although  Maine 
generates  less  than  1  percent  of  the  waste, 
we  would  have  the  same  responsibility  to 
host  a  site  for  the  entire  regi<m  as  the  isrge 
states  which  generate  30-30%  of  the  waste. 
We  have  bad  discussions  with  Vomont  and 
New  Hampshire  about  a  3-State  Northern 
New  s^'g'MM*  Compact  That  would  have 
tbe  advantage  that  the  states  are  similar  in 
both  slae  and  waste  volume. 

We  have  spproached  the  largest  nearby 
genoiMting  states.  New  York  and  Massachu- 
sette.  Indicating  our  interest  in  Joining  with 


them  as  a  user  if  they  should  decide  to  de- 
velop a  disposal  fScUlty  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Tbey  have  not  yet  respontWid,  but  we 
arc  hopeful  that  something  can  be  worked 
out.  That  would  help  them  support  their  fa- 
cility and  would  give  us  access  to  a  large 
site,  with  ite  aoeoavanying  economies  of 
scale. 

Finally,  in  tbe  absence  of  an  interstate 
agreement  we  are  prepared  to  recommend 
tbat  Maine  go  it  alone  and  devdop  a  faculty 
to  dlsposf  of  tbe  waste  we  generate  within 
our  own  State.  For  legal  reasons  tbat  would 
be  a  State-operated  facUity. 

The  present  Low-Levd  Waste  POIiey  Aet 
causes  cotain  problems  in  our  efforte  to 
meet  the  State's  responsibility  to  provide 
for  tbe  availability  of  disposal  capacity.  We 
believe  that  HJl.  1088  goes  a  long  way 
toward  solving  those  problems,  and  have  a 
few  suggestions  for  further  improvemente 

tnUrlm  oooets.  Access  to  wristing  facUltlea 
after  January  1, 1988  to  absolutely  essential, 
After  the  decision  to  made  to  start  on  a  new 
disposal  facility,  our  studies  show  that  it 
would  take  approximately  6  years  to  sdect  a 
site  and  Ucense  and  buUd  the  facttlty.  Most 
of  our  generatms  have  only  1  or  3  years  on- 
site  storage  capacity,  although  Maine 
Yankee  to  planning  to  expand  to  5  years  ca- 
pacity. We  strongly  support  tbe  provisions 
in  HJl.  1083  for  interim  access  untU  1993  to 
bridge  thto  gap.  That  gives  states  in  unslted 
regions  a  fair  opportunity  to  develop  new 
sites  before  the  exclusion  provisions  of  tbe 
LLW  PoUcy  Act  take  fuU  effect.  The  condi- 
tions on  interim  access  seem  reasonable  to 
ensure  good  faith  and  to  protect  tbe  inter- 
este  of  the  host  state. 

SinoUState  SUt*.  In  some  drcumstancea 
the  most  responsible  way  for  a  State  to  pro- 
vide for  disposal  capacity  may  be  to  go  It 
alone.  We  believe  Uiat  option  to  authorised 
under  present  law.  HJl.  1083  strengthens 
that  belief,  but  we  would  prefer  a  dear 
statement  in  the  statute  tbat  taMttvldual 
states  which  develop  disposal  faculties  to 
meet  tbdr  obligations  under  tbe  Act  are  not 
regwnsible  for  meeting  the  needs  of  otber 
states  as  weD. 

Dtftnae  waate.  Defense  waste  brings  spe- 
cial ctmoerns.  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
now  gennates  sbout  1000  cubic  feet  per 
year  of  LLW.  and  ships  it  to  a  commercial 
disposal  site.  But.  because  of  tbe  special 
nature  of  defense  sctlvltles  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  the  future  content  of  tbat  waste 
stream.  For  example,  decommissioning  of 
nuclear  submarines  could  invcdve  significant 
■AHMiwMi  quantities  of  waste.  We  strongly 
support  tbe  provision  of  HR.  1083  that 
sends  submarine  «**«<Mnmi— wi«»itiy  waste  to 
federal  disposal  faculties. 

The  federal  government  has  14  waste  dis- 
posal faculties  of  Ite  own,  scattered  around 
the  country,  that  are  not  available  to  com- 
mercial genisrators.  And.  nat.lonal  security 
often  predudes  fuU  sharing  of  defense 
waste  genoator  plans  and  information  with 
the  operator  of  a  nm-federal  faculty.  We 
believe  it  would  be  appropriate  for  aU  de- 
f  rase  waste  to  be  sent  to  federal  faculties. 
In  thto  Q>irit.  we  recommend  dianging  tbe 
bUl  in  sectkm  3(3KA)  on  naval  reactors  by 
adding  the  words  "opoaUon  and  mainte- 
nance". 

Of  course,  if  a  commercial  waste  facility  to 
authorized  to  receive  federal  waste,  and 
wishes  to  do  so.  that  should  be  aUowed.  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  ss  any  other 
waste.  We  support  the  biU  on  thto  p<^t. 

Definitioiu.  Under  existing  Uw  the  States 
have  respmisibility  for  "greater  than  C 
waste",  that  waste  which  to  too  radioactive 
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for  new  aofue  dliponi  under  NRC  regula- 
ttooB.  We  iliBply  do  not  have  the  cmpsblUty 
of  dcaUnc  with  aaeb  hot  waste,  mnd  itraacly 
•upport  the  proTWon  in  the  HJl.  1083 
which  taakm  nich  a  waste  a  federal  lespon- 
sibiUty. 

Also,  we  have  received  statements  of  cc»- 
cem  about  aUowlnc  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Ooounlsalon  ezeessiTe  flezlMUty  in  defining 
Iow-le*«l  waste.  (For  example,  in  Incwaslng 
the  amount  of  trans-uianles  allowed  in 
IXW).  We  do  not  have  a  spedfte  proposal, 
but  sunast  that  you  review  the  terhniral 
data  carefully  and  consider  placing  certain 
vedfle  standards  In  the  law. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be 
liappy  to  address  any  questions  you  may 
Ittve.* 


(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranldng  ICinority 
If  eml>er  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  tiearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member 
to  question  each  witness.  Such  staff 
member  may  question  the  witness  only  after 
all  Members  present  have  completed  their 
questioning  of  the  witness  or  at  such  other 
time  ss  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Ma- 
jority and  MiiMirity  Members  present  may 


RUUBB  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMTT- 
TBE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  »9TH 
CONGRESS 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Pregident.  In 
oompUmnce  with  section  133(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1M6, 
aa  amended,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  is  publishing  the  com- 
mittee's  rules,   which   I   submit   for 
{Minting  in  the  Racoao. 
The  rules  are  as  follows: 
Ruus  or  THB  Sbkaxs  SiLicr  ComoTRB  on 

iNIHAIi  AlTAnS  rOI  THE  MtH  Coi 


ooi 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  Resolution  4.  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  19M. 
as  t—— «^*r*  by  the  Legislative  Reorganisa- 
tion Act  of  1970.  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
vision of  such  are  applicable  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  as  supple- 
mented by  these  rules,  are  adopted  as  the 
rules  of  the  Committee. 

miiums  or  thx  coMmrrxs 

Rule  X  The  Committee  shall  meet  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  business,  unless,  for  the  oonven- 
imoe  of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall  set 
some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meetinsi  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as 
be  may  deem  necessary. 


r  Bsuuiras  Am  1 
Rule  >.  Heartnci  and  business  meetings  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  irtien  the  Committee  by  a  majority 
vote  orders  a  dosed  hearing  or  meeting. 


Rule  4(a>.  Public  notice  shaU  be  given  of 
ttie  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
beating  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing 
unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  bearing  is  noncontrover- 
sial  or  that  spedal  circumstances  require  ex- 
pedited procedures  and  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hear- 
ing be  conducted  with  less  than  34  hours 
notice. 

(b>  Ksch  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  shsJl  file  with  the  (Commit- 
tee, at  least  34  hours  In  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing, a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  testi- 
mony in  as  many  copies  as  the  Clialrman  of 
the  Committee  prescribes. 

(c)  ■sefa  Member  shall  be  limited  to  5 
minutea  In  the  questioning  of  sny  witness 
until  sueb  time  as  all  members  who  so  desire 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the 
witness  unlsss  the  Committee  sbaU  decide 
otherwise. 


Rule  Ma).  A  legislative  measure  or  subject 
shall  be  iiKluded  in  the  agenda  of  the  next 
following  buslnees  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee if  a  written  request  for  such  Inclusion 
XoM  been  filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  at  least  one  (1)  week  prior  to 
such  meeting.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
(Hiairman  of  the  Committee  to  include  leg- 
islative measxires  or  subjects  on  the  Com- 
mittee agenda  in  the  absence  of  such  re- 
quest. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  provided  to  each 
Member  and  made  available  to  the  public  at 
least  three  (3)  days  prior  to  such  meeting, 
and  no  new  items  may  be  added  after  the 
agenda  is  so  published  except  by  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee.  The  Clerk  shall  promptly  notify 
absent  Members  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  matters  not  included  In  the 
published  sgenda. 

comocT  or  susuisss 

Rule  S(a).  Except  as  provided  In  subsees. 
(b)  and  (c).  five  Members  shaU  consUtute  a 
quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business  of  the 
Committee. 

(b)  A  measure  may  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  by  a  motion  made  in 
proper  order  by  a  Member  followed  by  the 
polling  of  the  Members  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

(c)  One  Memlier  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing  or 
taking  testimony  on  any  measure  before  the 
Committee. 


Rule  9.  No  oonfldoitlal  testimony  taken 
by  or  confldmtlal  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  sny  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  closed  Committee  hearing  or  business 
meeting  shall  be  made  public  In  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  author- 
ised by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determlna- 
Uon. 

DirAMATOBT  STATIMBirtS 

Rule  10.  Any  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned, or  who  is  specifically  identified  in.  or 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at.  an  open  Committee 
hearing  tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise 
adversely  affect  his  reputation  may  file  with 
the  Committee  for  Its  consideration  and 
action  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  such  testimony  or  evidence. 

saoADCAsmro  or  rxaxuios  ob  mmios 

Rule  11.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  which  Is  open  to  the  public  may 
be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or  still  photogra- 
phy. Fhotographen  and  reporters  using  me- 
chanical recording  filming,  or  broadcasting 
devises  shall  position  their  equipment  so  ss 
not  to  interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  snd 
hearing  of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

AMXMDIMO  THB  KtrUtS 

Rule  12.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee: 

Provided,  That  no  vote  may  be  taken  on 
any  proposed  amendment  unless  such 
smendment  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  (3)  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 
Such  proposed  smendments  shall  be  maOed 
to  each  Member  of  the  Committee  at  least 
seven  (7)  calendars  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing.* 


Rule  7(a).  A  roUcall  of  the  Memben  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any  Member. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limit- 
ed, a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the 
date  for  which  it  is  given  and  upon  the 
items  published  in  the  agenda  for  that  date, 
swou  nsmioirr  ahd  ratmau.  STATBfxaTS 

Rule  8.  Witnesses  In  Committee  hearings 
may  be  required  to  give  testimony  urMler 
oath  whenever  the  Chairman  or  ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Committee  deems 
such  to  be  necessary.  At  sny  hearing  to  con- 
firm a  Presidential  n<Mnlnation.  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  nominee,  and  at  the  request  of 
sny  Member,  any  other  witness  shall  be 
taken  under  oath.  Every  nominee  shall 
submit  a  financial  statement  cm  forms  to  be 
perfected  by  the  Committee,  which  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as  to  its  complete- 
ness and  accuracy.  All  such  statements  shall 
be  made  public  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Committee  on  executive  session  determines 
that  spedal  drcumstances  require  a  full  or 
partial  exception  to  tills  rule.  Members  of 
the  Committee  are  urged  to  make  pul>Uc  a 
complete  dlsdosure  of  their  financial  inter- 
ests on  forms  to  be  perfected  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  manner  required  in  the  case  of 
Presidential  nominees. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
NicKLKs  which  designated  March  22, 
1985,  as  "National  Energy  Education 
Day." 

As  one  who  has  been  privileged  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  advisory 
board  for  the  Ohio  National  Energy 
Education  Day  [NEED]  project,  I  am 
very  much  aware  of  the  Important 
contributions  this  program  has  made 
In  exposing  students  to  the  role  energy 
plays  in  our  society.  Although  our 
energy  outl<x)k  has  definitely  im- 
proved since  NEED  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1980, 1  think  it  essential  that 
Congress  reaffirms  its  recognition  of 
the  significance  of  this  project.  By 
educating  our  future  leaders  to  under- 
stand the  energy  choices  of  today, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
energy  challenges  of  tomorrow.  These 
students,  through  the  acquisition  of  a 
working  knowledge  of  energy  produ(^ 
tion  and  consumption,  will  understand 


the  neoeasky  of  maktnt  effielent  use 
of  our  enetky  resouroea.  

I  am  parlKularly  pleased  that  NEED 
is  truly  a!  community-baaed  prajcet. 
Indeed,  it  k  because  of  the  dedication 
and  InvolVement  of  Industry  and 
energy  aavodations.  dvle  organiai- 
tions.  edwktlonal  Instltuttons.  not  to 
mention  strong  parental  support,  that 
the  numl>4r  of  NEED  participants  is 
growing  styulily. 

While  NlaSD  is  a  full-year  program, 
events  are  igeared  to  admlnate  around 
the  observince  of  NEED  day.  AcUvi- 
tles  undertaken  by  Ohloans  on  past 
NEED  dasis  have  demonstrated  what 
can  be  adileved  with  youthftil  seal 
and  ingenuity.  Projects  have  ranged 
from  bolting  science  fain  and  con- 
ducting energy  audits  to  the  (xmstruc- 
tion  of  windmills  and  recycling  cen- 
ters. But  perhaps  my  all-time  favorite 
was  the  4ward-wlnnlng  1982  project 
organized  by  eighth-grade  students  at 
Youngsto^'s  Boardman  Middle 
SchooL  Nbt  only  did  these  students 
engage  in  ii  special  9-wedt  class  session 
on  energy;  participate  In  a  science  fair, 
and  publiflb  a  special  article  on  energy 
conservation  in  the  school  newspaper, 
they  also  iput  on  a  solar  energy  pro- 
gram to  eliementary  school  students  in 
which  solar  cookers  were  used  to  roast 
marshmallows.  Nearly  160.000  people 
viewed  this  "co<A-in"  via  local  televi- 
sion coverage. 

Although  such  projects  in  the  past 
have  set  high  standards.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  year's  students  creative- 
ly  met  the  challenges  of  the  1985 
NEED  thfme:  "Educating  for  Ameri- 
ca's EnergQr  Future."* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

•  Mr.  BdirrCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
while  few|  things  on  this  Earth  rival 
the  qualliv  of  life  in  Maine,  a  visit  to 
Washington,  DC,  in  the  spring  has  to 
rank  as  olie  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  educational  experiences  a  family 
can  enjoyj  together.  As  spring  has  ar- 
rived her«  in  the  Nation's  Cv>ital.  so 
too  win  come  hundreds  of  families 
from  my  State  of  lylaine. 

It  is  alwkjrs  a  great  pleasure  to  spend 
time  in  my  office  with  those  Maine 
families  who  make  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. I  am  also  pleased  that  when 
visiting  Washington,  so  many  Maine 
people  call  on  my  office  for  assistance 
and  Inforimtion. 

One  of  the  most  popular  attractions 
in  Washington  for  Maine  visitors  is 
the  Vieti^Lm  Veterans  MemorlaL  The 
thousand^  of  Ameri<»ns  who  have  vis- 
ited the  memorial  have  all  been 
touched  ty  the  power  of  this  simple 
but  elegant  memorial. 

The  Ma|%h  18, 1985  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  ciirried  an  eloquent  descriptive 
essay  on  the  memorial  and  its  impact 
on  the  viaitors  to  it.  I  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 


I  aak  that  the  text  of  the  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Rb(x>bs. 
The  material  follows: 

KsaaT— ViBnuM  Vwiwujn  Mbiotbiai. 
A  young  woman  writes: 
Waahtngtoo  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
offer  one,  essentially  heroic  profQe,  an 
image  ifrtignfif  to  circumvent  the  little  cur- 
rents of  affection  and  curiosity  that  ought 
to  pass  between  the  visitor  and  the  dty  and 
strike  deep  into  memory,  and  for  that 
reasop,  I  suppose,  untQ  almost  the  end  of  a 
recent  stay  I  never  really  fdt  at  ease  there: 
I  never  really  felt  moved  by  it.  Even  in  the 
momtaigs.  when  the  avenues  were  brisk  with 
three-pieoe-suited  young  men  and  two-pieoe- 
sulted  young  women,  sll  bearing  briefcases, 
and  it  was  misty  enough  so  that  the  red 
lights  wfaiMng  at  the  apex  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  enabled  me  to  feel  for  it  the 
fondness  rm  inclined  to  feel  for  lii^t- 
bouses,  the  dty  seemed  to  msintsin  its  basic 
reserve— to  keep  its  wHled  and  formal  dis- 
tances intact. 

In  this  mood,  not  disliking  the  dty  but  not 
reluctant  to  leave  it,  either,  I  wmt  along  the 
MaU  the  other  afternoon,  before  my  flight 
borne,  looking  for  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial— I'd  never  seen  it.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  the  crowd,  which  had  a  Mid- 
western look:  young  f  aUiers  with  the  chins 
of  sleeping  babies  propped  on  their  cordu- 
roy shoulders;  young  mothers  with  cameras 
slung  loosely  about  their  neA8,^wlth  sneak- 
ers, siinrlsinrs    snd  guidebotAs.  and  with 
tian«wiM  Btno^lng  along  on  strings.  There 
was  also  a  group  of  leggy  young  men  in 
Oeorgetown  T-shirts,  shorts,  snd  battered 
Nikes.  walking  single  file  toward  the  Memo- 
rial, one  of  them  breaking  ranks  now  and 
then  and  waltslng  forward  to  tease  the 
others,  who  had  the  self-absort)ed  noncha- 
lance of  long-dlstaitce  runners  cooling  down. 
The  wings  of  the  Memorial  were  visible  on 
dther  side,  for  it  is  shaped  like  a  long,  open 
hinge.   Its  leaves  cut  vertically  into   the 
grounidi,    which    descends    very    gradually 
toward  the  vertex,  the  effect  as  you  come 
near  being  a  little  like  facing  a  huge  open 
book  with  black  pages.  Just  over  ten  feet 
high,  that  embrace  you  In  a  barely  precepti- 
Ue  angle  and  slant  away  as  gleaming  walls 
for  about  eighty  years.  Because  the  crowd 
was  densest  toward  the  center,  I  walked 
around  and  began  at  the  tip  of  the  wing  to 
the  east,  where  there  was  a  long  triangular 
wafer  of  polished  black  granite,  apparently 
as  thin  as  a  mirror,  set  into  the  ground,  its 
upper  edge  horizontal  below  a  rim  of  grass, 
dipped  short  and  golf-course-vibrant,  and 
its  lower,  slanting  edge  met  by  grass  snd  by 
paving  stones  that  were  somewhat  uneven. 
like  squares  in  an  old  quilt,  and  pleasant  to 
walk  on.  The  feeling  wasn't  as  it  the  granite 
wafer  had  been  set  there,  exactly  but  more 
as  if  it  had  been  exposed  by  some  gentle 
telling  away,  some  erosion  that,  without  dis- 
turbing the  grass  above  or  below  it,  bared 
this  odd  and  exact  black  shape— a  triangle 
so  attenuated  that  it  managed  to  be  at  once 
as  inevitable  as  bedrock  and  ciumlngly  frail. 
The  vertical  edge  of  the  triangle  was  met 
by  a  quadrangle  of  the  same  Black  granite, 
which  matched  it  and  widened,  its  upper 
edge  resolutely  horizontal  and  its  bottom 
dedinlng,  so  that  to  follow  the  course  of 
this   second   shape    I    descended   slightly, 
almost  imperceptibly— the  rim  of  grass  now 
at  my  kr>ees,  now  my  thighs,  as  if  I  waded 
into  water— reading  as  I  went,  for  the  long, 
long  quadrangle  bore  lines  of  names.  The 
names  had,  like  any  such  list,  a  great,  pro- 
vocative power.  A  list  is  an  excerpt  from  re- 
ality, pure  data  that  havent  been  tempered 


with,  and  as  Americans  we  trait  sudi  ex- 
cerpted reality,  we  almost  instinctively  treat 
it  with  serlyjness  we  like  the  iMropriety  of 
sheer  information.  In  a  way,  it's  what  we're 
at  home  with.  A  list  seems  to  represent  a 
face  erf  reality  which  is,  for  once,  candid  and 
free  of  emottnnal  dutter  it's  a  kii¥l  of 
virgin  territory.  In  a  way,  we  wish  to  bdleve 
Uiat  our  own  preoeptions  are  sufficiently 
good,  dear-eyed,  and  sound,  that  our  VoXxt- 
pretation  of  the  data,  not  someone  else's,  is 
what  matters,  and  the  doaer  we  are  to  the 
unmanipulated.  undoctored  source  the 
better— the  greater  the  likelihood  that  some 
troth  will  be  obtained.  This  is  democratic 
It's  American  to  distrust  incantations  and 
obscurities,  to  want  to  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  That,  I  thougAit,  was 
partly  why  this  list  inscribed  in  black  gran- 
ite had  such  power  because  in  the  nimble 
shifts  of  syllablea,  constantly  compounded, 
in  the  rliythm  of  the  luunes,  flnt,  middle, 
and  last,  first,  middle,  and  last,  and  in  the 
9Vks  the  names  struck  from  each  other, 
the  friction  of  inadvertently  beautiful  or  de- 
liberately composed  sounds,  there  was  a 
quiet,  cumulative  force,  like  that  of  long 
lines  of  poetry  wavering  out  from  sotne  oen- 
taral,  spurring  sense  of  sorrow  and  continual- 
ly retreating  to  it,  carrying  it  forward  an- 
other line,  seeing  it  through  another  stama 
of  incised  lines,  and  another,  and  a  wall  of 
them.  I  wanted  to  read  them  more  deeply, 
to  trade  the  code.  I  wanted  to  find  the  con- 
figuration that  bouiul  them,  but  the  only 
configuration,  the  only  con^ivaUe  thing 
those  names  tiad  in  common,  was  death. 
They  had  been  typeset  from  a  computer 
tape  of  the  official  Vietnam  casualty  list. 

I  said  them  to  myself.  Nearly  everyrate 
facing  the  wall  was  saying  the  luunes.  often 
aloud,  confiding  them  to  someone  near, 
sometimes  laughing,  struck  by  something 
peculiar  in  a  name,  at  redUng  a  stm^e  line 
of  names  several  times,  because  of  the  way 
certain  names  fitted  together  other  people 
told  how  many  names  they'd  found  of  those 
they'd  known— counting  them  up.  pleased  to 
have  found  them,  the  way  you  can  be 
pleased  at  locating  on  an  unfamiliar  map 
some  place  you  know  exists.  There  was  a 
queer  catharsis  in  this  finding,  queer  be- 
cause it  opened  into  another  sort  of  yearn- 
ing, or  maybe  a  yearning  that  simply  was, 
and,  by  the  findig  of  a  luune  and  the  frac- 
tion of  an  instant  of  recognition,  the  eye's 
delight  in  reading  what  It  knew,  was  made 
clear  as  something  that  would  endure,  that 
could  not  be  eased  by  the  finding  of  a  name 
so  much  as  thrown  into  relief  by  it,  exposed. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  almost  irredstfble 
impulse,  when  one  found  a  name,  to  touch 
it,  to  stroke  the  length  of  the  inscription,  to 
impress  upon  the  reflective  black  something 
as  dight  as  th  eghostly  humidity  of  one's 
handprint:  to  cover  the  name  for  a  moment, 
to  shield  it.  to  make  it  private:  to  separate  it 
for  a  moment  from  the  locked  vertical  mass 
of  the  almost  endless  others.  The  nimiber  of 
the  dead,  in  the  mounting  lines  of  inscrip- 
tions with  rigid  left-hand  margin  and  ragged 
right-hand  margin  (this  is  reversed  on  the 
west  wall:  there  the  right-hand  margin  is 
the  rigid  one),  was  suddenly  dear  in  a  physi- 
cal way,  for  you  had  to  search  among  them, 
you  had  to  pass  by  thousands  of  names  to 
find  one  that  meant  something  to  you.  and 
if  you  glanced  away  an  instant  you'd  miss  it, 
as  surely  as  you'd  miss  a  wedding  ring  on  a 
beach:  yet  those  names  you  passed  by- 
skimmed  in  order  to  tti«mi«»  them  or  consid- 
ered briefly  for  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary—worked on  you  as  well,  inflicting  a 
steadily  growing,   almost  subliminal  pres- 
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■uie.  wbldi  WM  your  MMnnatm  of  the  un- 
'<»™«»r  fre*t  number  and  the  lireducible 
itanulartty  of  the  Uvee  that  had  been  loet. 
In  the  deep  paaela  of  poUahed  black  the 
readen  were  ntmmd,  their  reflection* 
faeinc  them  from  the  Uat  of  namea,  ao  that 
you  could  aae  fouraelf .  in  a  aenae.  in  amonc 
the  dead,  and  reallw  what  infinite  freedom 
it  waaitanply  to  move  on  from  one  panel  to 
the  next,  to  keep  maiMiia.  while  the  dead 
were  fixed,  locked  in  place,  locked  In  the 
order  in  wUch  they  had  died— In  with  their 
friendi.  poaaibly.  or  with  aomeone  they 
haitat  known  wlio  had  happened  to  die  on 
that  ame  day,  or  on  the  next. 

The  dead  had  a  context:  the  namea  had 
been  tranacribed  from  the  computer  tape  in 
chnmoloileal  order,  the  order  in  which  the 
deatha  had  occurred.  There  waa  for  me 
aomethlnv  in  the  walla  which  waa  reminia- 
oeaA  of  an  archetdodcal  site  in  the  Ifidweat 
that  haa  a  deep  and  rather  danceroua  Bhaft. 
ita  ridw  aa  rich  and  nacreoua  and  cold  aa 
newly  excavated  coal,  where  thingi  honfa 
and  ahardi  and  alender  proJeetUe  pointa  of 
white  quarts— are  fixed  in  the  order  in 
whl^  they  were  burled.  One  of  the  ardie- 
ologiaU  there  had  a  habit  of  takinc  a  freah- 
ly  unearthed  quarta  point  in  hia  palm  and 
Uckinc  it  unto  it  Reamed.  Now  hia  haMt, 
which  iant  at  aD  unuaual  amonc  archeolo- 
giata.  Beamed  to  me  to  be,  at  Ita  root,  very 
like  the  imptilar  to  touch  or  atroke  a  name 
inacrfbed  on  the  Memorial's  wall,  once  it 
had  been  found;  it  waa  the  attempt  to  brine 
a  bit  of  life  back  to  life. 

Nothinc.  really,  kept  me  from  retuminc  to 
the  world— only  my  deaire  to  atay  inalde  the 
flanking  black  walla  until  I  had  underatood 
them,  underatood  aomethlng.  It  waa  poaaible 
to  bear  the  crlea  of  a  baaeball  game  going 
on  above,  perhapa  a  quarter  mile  away,  and 
there  waa  an  encompaaalng  sunnineaa,  a  bril- 
liance in  the  way  the  light  came  through 
the  rim  of  tended  gram  above  the  granite, 
that  cauaed  a  reatleaBieaa— luxury  of  the 
living.  One  woman  knelt,  with  her  Nikon, 
not  two  feet  from  the  waU.  and  everyone 
backed  away  to  give  her  room  and  quiet  to 
concentrate.  She  waa  photographing  a  name 
in  the  granite  Juat  above  the  edge  of  the 
graaa.  When  the  camera  clicked,  ahe  aigbed. 
Huddled  with  the  camera  on  her  kneea. 
■he'd  been  holding  her  breath,  aa  if  the 
name  could  vaniah.* 


TURKEY'S  POLICY  TOWARD 
ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President. 
America  relies  hesvlly  on  the  strength 
of  our  major  ally  in  the  Middle  East, 
Israel,  for  our  security  Interests  in 
that  reglcai  of  the  world.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  our  Middle  East  interests, 
therefore,  that  the  other  countries  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  be  sup- 
portive of  IsraeL 

The  nation  of  TuAey  has  undertak- 
en some  policies  in  recent  years  that 
are  very  disturbing  in  regard  to  its 
treatment  of  Israel.  It  is  my  hope  that 
during  Prime  Minister  Osal's  visit  to 
the  United  States  next  week  these 
matters  can  be  discussed  with  him.  so 
that  he  might  work  to  reverse  the  dan- 
gerous direction  that  this  nation  has 
taken  of  late  in  its  relationships  with 
IsraeL 

The  following  points  regarding 
Tui^ish  policy  toward  Israel  are  of 


particular  concern  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  Prime  Minister  OnL 

Pirst.  On  March  10.  1985.  Turkish 
President  Kenan  Evrea  said:  "The  Pal- 
estinian people  (must  be)  granted 
their  legitimate  and  inalienable  rights 
*  *  *  Israel  should  withdraw  as  soon  as 
possible  ftom  the  Arab  territories  it  is 
occupying,  including  the  sacred  city  of 
Jenisalem." 

Second.  In  December  of  last  year.  6 
weeks  ago.  and  again  on  March  6.  the 
Government  of  Turtcey  issued  a  public 
statement  sharply  crltidaing  Israel's 
actions  in  Lebanon.  In  the  News  Spot 
publication  of  the  Turkish  Press  and 
Information  Office,  it  said.  "Israel, 
with  its  invasion  of  Lebanon  in  1982. 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  civilian 
population  by  the  massacres  at  the 
Sabra  and  ShaUIa  Palestinian  camps 
in  particular." 

Third.  Turkish  President  Kenan 
Evren  "abandoned  the  reserved  atti- 
tudes of  the  past  and  called  for  an  Is- 
lamic strategy  against  Israel"  at  the 
Islamic  summit  meeting  at  Casablanca 
in  1984  according  to  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

Pourth.  Turkey  has  downgraded  the 
level  of  its  diplomatic  relationship 
with  Israel  in  recent  years. 

Fifth.  Turkey  refused  to  allow  Amer- 
ican planes  to  overfly  Turkey  during 
the  1973  Middle  East  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  nation  of  Turkey 
is  a  strategic  ally  in  a  turbulent  area 
of  the  world.  We  must  not.  however, 
allow  this  alliance  to  interfere  with 
our  long  and  close  relationship  with 
Israel.  I  urge  the  Prime  Minister  to 
review  his  relatitmship  with  Israel. 

I  thank  the  Chair.* 


THE  FLORIDA  FEDERATION  OF 
GARDEN  CLUBS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  last 
year  an  important  bill  became  public 
law.  This  law  now  offers  permanent 
protection  to  the  Osceola  National 
Forest  from  possible  phosphate  strip- 
mining.  My  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
wHl  recall  that  the  road  we  traveled  to 
get  this  legislation  enacted  was  a  long 
and  arduous  one.  The  Journey  would 
not  have  been  successful  had  it  not 
been  for  the  countless  numbers  of  no- 
ridlans  who  Joined  in  the  battle  to 
save  this  beloved  forest  Among  the  or- 
ganisations whose  members  gave  their 
time  and  effort  to  push  for  action  on 
this  issue  was  the  norida  Federation 
of  Garden  Clubs.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  today  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  efforts  of 
this  organization  on  behalf  of  the 
Osceola  National  Forest. 

Initially,  the  biggest  obstacle  we  en- 
countered in  pressing  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  Osceola  was  educating  the 
Senate  on  the  problem  facing  our 
forest.  The  threat  of  stripnoJnlng  the 
Osceola  was  well  known  in  Florida,  but 
it  was  virtually  unheard  of  in  other 


parts  of  the  country.  We  needed  help 
to  elevate  the  level  of  attention  given 
to  the  problem.  We  asked  for  help  and 
we  got  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1982.  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs  adopted  a  resolution  op- 
posing stripmlning  in  the  forest.  That 
board  of  over  100  represented  30.000 
members,  and  when  they  spread  the 
word,  many  of  the  30.000  wrote  letters 
giving  support  to  the  proposed  legida- 
tion. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Osceola 
National  Forest  soon  became  an  issue 
everyone  had  heard  about.  The  first 
bill  Congress  passed  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  But  finally,  last  year,  a 
compromise  prt^Msal  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  and  ^gned  into 
law  by  President  Reagan. 

Efforts  to  save  the  Osceola  National 
Forest  involved  many  years,  many  in- 
dividuals, and  many  organizations.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  chance  to  give 
well-deserved  recognition  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  forest  and  the  people  in 
Florida.  I  want  to  say,  thank  you  for 
caring  and  thank  you  for  a  Job  well 
done.* 


RECOONIZINO  EX>WARD  D.  PAR- 
ADISO.  COOLEY'S  ANEMIA 
FOrrNDATlON  LEADER 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  Edward  Paradiso.  one 
of  the  Cooley's  Anemia  Foundation's 
Founders,  past  national  president  and 
treasurer,  passed  away  on  February  2. 
1985.  He  was  also  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Long  Island  Cooley's 
Anemia  Foundation  Chapter  in 
Garden  City,  NY. 

As  one  of  the  foundation's  leaders. 
Edward  Paradiso  was  instrumental  in 
the  pasking  of  Federal  legislation: 
namely,  the  Cooley's  Anemia  Control 
Act  in  1970.  which  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  to  create  research, 
education  and  patient  care  programs. 
Edward  Paradiso  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  help  find  a  cure  for  Cooley's 
anemia. 

Having  two  of  his  four  children  af- 
flicted with  thalassemia  major,  the 
severe  form  of  Cooley's  anemia,  made 
the  thrust  of  his  work  more  personal, 
more  urgent  and  more  necessary. 
Upon  the  deaths  of  Paul  in  1973  and 
Susan  in  1978.  Edward  Paradiso's  ef- 
forts as  an  officer  of  the  Cooley's 
Anemia  Foundation  and  as  president 
of  the  Long  Island  chapter,  did  not 
cease,  but  rather  increased  in  intensi- 
ty. 

Edward  Paradiso  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  foundation's  grant  and 
fellowship  program.  In  this  last  year 
as  national  treasurer,  he  was  reqwnsi- 
ble  for  the  foundation's  appropriation 


of  over  M  percent  of  the  natiooal 
foundatlAi's  budget  for  reseaich  into 
controlling  thslasawinla  and  for  his  ul- 
timate goal,  a  cure  for  this  dlarasr 
that  had  bikm  two  of  his  children. 

Some  at  my  ccdleaguM  may  not  be 
aware  of  Cooley's  anenda,  and  I  would 
like  to  t4ke  a  moment  to  explain  the 
seriousness  of  the  disease. 

Cooley^i  anemia  Is  a  genetic  blood 
disease  which  primarily  affects  the 
children  of  parents  of  Mediterranean 
descent  trho  both  have  the  thalassem- 
ia trait.  I 

When  both  parents  carry  the  trait, 
there  is  1  in  4  chances  with  each  preg- 
nancy tt»t  they  will  have  a  child  with 
Cooley's  anonia.  Even  if  a  chUd 
doesn't  have  the  serious,  majw  form 
of  the  lisease,  there  is  a  50-peroent 
chance  that  the  child  will  have  inher- 
ited the  ^t  and  could  then  pass  it  on 
to  his  orjher  children  in  the  future.  It 
is  possible  for  one  couple  to  have  more 
than  one  chUd  with  Cooley's  anemia. 

ChUita^  with  Cooley's  anonia  are 
apparency  healthy  at  birth,  but 
within  i  few  months  they  become 
pale,  listless  and  have  poor  v>petlteB. 
What  hs0  happened  is  that  the  chUd  is 
produdog  defective  red  blood  cdls 
that  arei  r^idly  destroyed,  producing 
anemia,  i  The  deficient  cells  cannot 
carry  a  Sufficient  sun>ly  of  oxygen  to 
such  vl^  organs  as  the  heart  and 
liver. 

In  tin^,  the  normal  functioning  of 
the  affwted  organs  diminishes  and 
growth  ind  development  are  retarded. 
As  the  Anemia  grows  wmae,  the  body 
tries  to  Icompensate  for  the  deficien- 
cies by  producing  more  and  more  red 
blood  o^Us.  The  q>leen  and  liver  en- 
large and  bones  become  brittle.  Even- 
tually, t|ie  skull  and  facial  characteris- 
tics dutage  and  become  more  pro- 
nounoedl  ~ 

Is  the^  a  treatment  that  will  help? 
Yes,  the  disease  can  be  managed,  and 
there  cm  be  a  comparatively  normal 
life  The  present  treatment  for  the  dis- 
ease is  frequent  blood  transfusions— 
usiully  pn  a  monthly  basis.  However, 
because  [the  transfusions  are  taken 
over  a  If  ng  period  of  time,  they  cause 
an  exceMve  buildup  of  Ircm  deposits. 
Iron  thb  body  cannot  pnveiiy  rid 
itself  ol  In  time,  the  iron  saturates 
vital  organs  and  they  begin  to  deterio- 
rate. 8&a  will  become  bronacllke  and 
discolored. 
Later.lthe  heart,  which  will  be  work- 
to  overcome  these  problems, 
&e  strained  beyond  capacity, 
i  recent  developm«it  of  a  new 
of  Cooley's  anonia  died 
reached  the  age  of  20. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  two  insti- 
tutes of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health4the  Natiooal  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  IhsUtute,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Diabetes  and  Di- 
gestive and  Kidney  Diseases  are 
strongly  supporting  research  on  this 

disease.  Every  year  in  the  appn^ria- 


tions  process  I  work  to  Increase  the 
funding  for  the  two  Institutes  and  for 
Cooley's  anemia  research. 

Because  of  Edward  Paradiso's  devo- 
tion and  dedication  for  over  SO  years, 
the  children  afflicted  with  Cooley's 
anemia  today  have  a  life  span  into  the 
third  decade.  The  quality  of  these 
years  has  also  improved  dramatically. 

It  Is  h(H>ed  that  Ed's  courageous 
work  wOl  ccmtinue  to  receive  the  nec- 
essary support  at  the  Federal  level 
until  the  goi^lc  mystery  of  this  dis- 
ease, Cooley's  anemia,  is  uncovered. 

We  will  all  miss  him  and  his  inspira- 
tional woik. 

I  thank  the  Chair.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOSEPH  B. 
SWANNER 

•  Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  Join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  in  bringing  to  the  attmtdon 
of  Congress  the  record  of  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  public  servants  I  know. 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Swanner.  Regional  Ad- 
mlnlstxator  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  Austin,  TX. 
Only  a  few  short  wedES  ago.  Joe  Swan- 
ner retired  after  35  years  of  working 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Since  I  first  met  Joe  Swanner  in 
1050,  when  he  began  his  career  in  the 
Fedkoal  Government  with  the  U.S. 
House  as  a  floor  assistant  helping  to 
pnpKn  the  Journal,  he  has  beoi  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  of  Govern- 
ment helping  people  help  thonselves. 
From  1953  to  1959.  he  served  as  legis- 
lative assistant  to  Congressman  O.C. 
Fisher,  and  in  1960  he  w<m  promotion 
to  the  position  of  chief  file  deik  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  post 
he  held  for  3  years. 

In  1964,  Joe  Swanner  moved  to  the 
executive  branch,  first  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  later  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. During  that  time,  he  worked  day 
and  night  to  make  the  programs  of  the 
Johnson  administration  work,  helping 
communities  develop  a  sound  econom- 
ic base  for  the  future.  In  1968,  Joe 
Swanner  wanted  to  return  to  Texas, 
and  he  moved  his  family  to  Austin 
where  he  became  Deputy  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  EDA.  In  1973.  Joe 
became  Regional  Administrator,  a  post 
he  hdd  until  his  recent  retirement. 

In  those  years  as  Regional  Adminis- 
trator, Joe  and  his  agency  had  been 
earmarked  for  extinction  by  at  least 
four  administrations.  Most  Federal 
woikers  would  not  be  able  to  survive 
the  cacophony  of  deathknells  that  Joe 
Swanner  has  been  through.  But  then, 
most  Federal  workers  are  not  able  to 
place  a  couple  of  strategic  tdephone 
calls  to  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
partisan  aisle  in  Washington  to  try  to 
assure  the  survival  of  his  agency. 

Joe  Swanner  is  a  survivor,  a  friend 
and  a  man  with  a  keen  eye  for  detalL  I 


can  recall  an  event  in  Brownwood,  IX. 
in  1978.  The  Army  Coriis  of : 
had  dedared  Brownwood's 
unsafe,  threatening  the  city's  water 
supply,  and  Brownwood  couldnt  issue 
the  bonds  to  finance  its  share  of  the 
repair  project  '^th  Joe  Swanner's 
hdp,  we  were  able  to  find  the  addi- 
tional funds  needed  by  the  dty,  and  I 
found  myself  in  Brownwood  with 
about  2.000  f  tiends  to  discuss  the 
project  Joe  Swanner  had  planned  the 
evoit  down  to  the  final  detalL  The  in- 
vitees induded  a  group  of  Tigua  Indi- 
ans who  performed  a  rain  dance  for 
the  dty.  I  am  not  sure  the  TIguas 
made  much  rain  that  night  but  I  am 
certain  that  with  Joe  Swanner's  ssslst- 
ance  we  helped  make  It  possible  for 
the  dty  of  Brownwood  to  assure  a 
future  supply  of  water  for  Its  dtlaens. 
That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  Govern- 
ment-private sector  ooc^ieratitm  that 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  Joe  Swan- 
ner's tenure  as  Regional  Administra- 
tor of  the  Eoonooilc  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Joe  Swanner's  determi- 
nation to  create  new  opptntunities  and 
to  solve  difficult  challenges  through 
creative  coopa«tion  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  has  earned  him 
great  respect  across  Texas  and  the 
Southwest 

Joe  Swanno-  is  a  hardwoiklng.  in- 
dustrious public  snvant  one  of  ttume 
who  is  always  anxious  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  get  to  woik  resolving  prob- 
lems that  affect  people.  His  greatest 
thrill  was  to  bring  local  government 
and  the  private  sector  together  to 
woik  in  harmony  to  oeate  Jobs,  oppor- 
tunity, and  prospolty  tor  the  people. 
The  results  of  Joe  Swanner's  industry 
can  be  seen  all  across  Texas.  Joe 
Swanner  enjoys  a  great  sense  of  when 
the  Government  can  assist  people,  and 
equally  important  when  to  get  Gov- 
onment  out  of  the  way.  Joe  always 
tried  to  help  local  commimitles  pros- 
per on  the  strength  of  their  own  initia- 
tive and  hard  work. 

I  regret  that  Joe  Swanner  has 
chosen  to  leave  Govonment  service, 
because  his  35  years  of  experience 
have  enabled  him  to  meet  every  dial- 
lenge  he  has  faced  with  success.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  sudi  an  outstand- 
ing individual.  He  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  improving  the  economic  i»os- 
pects  of  all  his  fellow  dtlaens. 

I  congratulate  Joe  Swanner  f <»-  an 
excelloit  career  as  a  public  sammt 
Through  his  efforts,  the  economic 
future  of  hundreds  of  communities 
across  my  State  are  brlgbtn.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  Joe  Swannn-  oijoys  a 
peaceful  and  productive  retirement 
and  I  wish  him  success  in  every  future 
oideavor.* 
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IIKMHURBHIP  AND  JURISDIC- 
TION  OF  SUBCOlOfnTEES, 
COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
NATURAL  RB80URCB8 

•  Ux.  IfcCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoao  %  list  of 
the  membership  and  Jurisdiction  of 
suboommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  material  follows: 

am  KsBWT  Am  If  atusal 
STMronio  SpscxMntTTTOi 


Rnoi 


'  SBSULATius  *m  com 
Don  NicklM.  Chslnnsn. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Pete  V.  DoBtenicL 
John  W.  Warner. 
ChlcHecht 
DanlelJ.  Cvana. 
Howard  M.  If etaenbaum. 
WetideU  H.  Ford. 
BOl  Bradley. 
Jeff  Wngaman 
John  D.  RodwfeUer  IV. 


■TATXOa 


lurniAL 


imcB  DBmonmr  ams 
raoDucnoii 
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Prank  H.  Murkowskl.  Chairman. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Daniel  J.  Evant. 

DonNkkles. 

LoweU  P.  Welcker.  Jr. 

BUI  Bradley. 

WendeUH.PonL 

Howard  M.  Metaenbaum. 

John  Melcher. 

(James  A.  McClure  and  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston are  Ex  Of  fldo  members  of  aU  Subcom- 
mltteea.) 

PuU  Committee  Juriadiction:  Oversight 
and  leglalative  responsibUlties  Include  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserves;  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations;  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leas- 
Inr.  Investigation  and  oversight:  interna- 
tional energy  affairs;  territorial  affairs:  and 
Antartica.  In  addition,  other  Issues  are  re- 
tained In  the  PuU  Committee  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  GeneraUy,  these  are  Issues  which  (1) 
require  extremely  expeditious  handling,  or 


(3)  substantially  overlap  two  or  more  sub- 
committee jurladlctkMU.  or  (3)  are  of  exoep- 
tkmal  natloaal  significance  In  which  aU 
Memben  wlah  to  participate  fuUy.) 

SubooBBmlttee's  JurMlcttai: 

Energy  Regulation  and  ConaerTatlon  Sub- 
committee: Oversight  and  legislative  respon- 
stbOltles  for  Pederal  energy  conservation 
programs;  energy  Information;  commerdat 
laatlon  of  new  technolosles  (e.g..  wind,  solar, 
ocean  tlwnnal  energy  converskm);  liquified 
natural  gas  projects;  oQ  snd  gas  pipelines 
and  pipeline  regul^lon;  regulatory  func- 
tions of  ERA;  refinery  policy;  gasrjinf  ra- 
tioning; natural  gas  pricing  and  regulation; 
emergency  preparedneaa,  petroleum  alloca- 
tion; and  coal  conversion  (Puel  Use  Act). 

Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee:  Oversight  and  legis- 
lative responsibUlties  for  energy  and  non- 
fuel  mineral  resources;  Pederal  mineral  leas- 
ing; national  mining  and  minerals  poUcy 
and  general  mining  laws;  surf  see  mining, 
redsmatlon  and  enforcessent;  coal  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  utilisation:  oU  and  gas 
production  and  distribution;  mining  educa- 
tion and  research;  minerals  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  production  from  public  and 
acquired  lands;  mineral  conservatlcm.  royal- 
ty management;  coal  severance  tax.  Naval 
Petroleum  and  OU  Shale  Reserves;  deep 
water  ports;  and  deep  seabed  mining. 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee: Oversl^t  and  legislative  respon- 
sibUlties for  nudear  RAD;  coal  and  synfuels 
RAD;  nuclear  and  nonnudear  energy  com- 
mercialisation projects;  nudesr  fud  cyde 
policy,  including  uranium  resources;  Syn- 
thetic Puels  Corporation;  new  technologies 
RAD  (e.g..  conservation,  solar,  OTEC,  and 
MHD);  nudear  Insurance  and  fadUtles 
siting,  and  breeder  reactor  development. 

Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee:  Over- 
sight and  legislative  responsibUIUes  for  the 
public  Isnds  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  National  Porest  System; 
National  Park  System;  National  WUdemeas 
Preservation  System;  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System;  National  TraU  System:  es- 
tablishment of  wUdllfe  refuges  on  public 
lands;  Alaska  NaUve  Claims  SetUement  Act; 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act:  reserved  water  rights;  miUtary 
land  withdrawals;  national  recreation  areas; 
national  monuments;  historic  sites;  mUltary 
parka  and  battlefields;  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Pund;  historic  preservation;  re- 
newable resources;  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources; and  on  the  pubUc  donudn.  preserva- 
tion of  prehistoric  nUns  and  objects  of  in- 
terest. 

Water  and  Power  Subcommittee:  Over- 
sight and  legislative  responsibilities  for  irri- 
gation; reclamation  projects;  power  market- 
ing administrations  (e.g.,  BonnevUle.  Alaska 
Power.  Southwestern  Power,  Western  Area 
Power.  Southeastern  Power);  energy  devel- 
opment impacts  on  water  resources;  smaU 
power  producers:  hydroelectric  power,  low 
head  hydro:  utlUty  policy;  Alaska  Natural 
Oas  Transportation  System  financing;  and 
PERC.  including  regulation  of  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Oas  TransporUUon  System  (ANOTS), 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System  (TAPS),  and 
other  oU  or  gas  pipeline  transportation  sys- 
tems within  Alaska  (e.g.  the  Trans-Alaskan 
Oas  line  system).* 


TURKEY'S  RELATIONSHIP  WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.     D'AMATO.     Mr.     President. 
Ameri(»'s  relationship  with  the  nation 


of  Turkey  is  very  important  to  the 
weU-being  of  both  countries.  Each 
year  that  we  provide  Turkey  with 
nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  foreign  aid. 
we  fulfill  our  part  of  our  mutual  de- 
fense commitment.  Periodically. 
Turkey  is  offered  an  opportunity  to 
fulfiU  Its  half  of  that  commitment.  I 
am  sorry  to  report  that  on  several  oc- 
casions, however,  Turkey  has  not  lived 
up  to  its  side  of  the  bargain. 

At  the  end  of  March  and  in  early 
April,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Tuikey 
will  be  visiting  this  country.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  anO  other  Ameri- 
cans will  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
municate to  Mr.  Osal  exactly  what  we 
expect  from  him  and  his  country  in 
regard  to  American  military  needs. 
Some  of  the  matters  which  have 
caused  our  concern  include: 

First.  Turkey's  refusal  to  indicate 
what  has  happened  to  American  dti- 
aens  taken  by  the  Tuiklsh  Army  from 
Cyprus  to  Turkey  over  10  years  ago. 

SeconcL  The  fact  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  use  our  bases  in  Turkey  for 
the  1980  rescue  attempt  of  our  hos- 
tages in  Iran. 

Third.  The  fact  that.  In  1983. 
Turkey  would  not  allow  us  to  erect  a 
Voice  of  America  antenna  in  Turicey, 
as  there  is  in  Oreece  and  many  other 
countries. 

Fourth.  Tuikey's  denial  of  our  initial 
request  to  use  our  bases  in  Turkey  to 
support  our  soldiers  in  Lebanon.  When 
the  barracks  were  bombed,  our  boys 
had  to  be  treated  in  Cyprus. 

Fifth.  The  fact  that  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Minister  promised  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  Turkey  would  not 
support  a  declaration  of  lndependen(« 
by  Turkish  Cjrpriots.  Yet  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  day  after  President  Reagan 
signed  the  bill  giving  Turkey  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  in  aid.  Turkey  publicdy 
endorsed  the  Turkish  Cyprlot  declara- 
tion of  independence. 

Sixth.  Turkey's  disruption  and  weak- 
ening of  American  strategic  interests 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  with  its 
(Kxupation  troops  on  Cyprus  and 
threats  to  Greek  territory. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  record  we 
can  ignore.  The  bilateral  situation  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  United  States 
must  be  improved.  That  is  the  message 
we  must  clearly  and  tmequivocally 
communicate  to  the  Prime  Minister 
during  his  visit  here  next  week. 

I  thank  the  chair.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  an  ever-growing  group  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  participated 
in  the  1985  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science for  Soviet  Jewry  as  a  show  of 
support  for  the  over  3  million  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  now  struggling  to 
maintain   their   cultural   heritage.    I 
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command  |all  those  who  already  have 
taken  pari  in  this  worthy  venture,  and 
I  urge  theirest  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  this  call 

Last  year,  more  than  3S0.000  Soviet 
Jews  expressed  Interest  In  emigra- 
tion—onlyl  a  mere  896  were  allowed  to 
leave.  This  number  is  a  98-peroent 
drop  froni  Just  5  years  earlier.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  crackdown  goes  further 
than  sbiwly  restricting  immigration. 
Jews  are  parassed  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. Theyl  are  imprisoned,  forced  into 
labor  cainps.  or  relocated  against  their 
will  for  ilo  apparent  reason.  Jewish 
history  is  deleted  from  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational system,  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  is  prohibited.  Jewish  holiday 
celebrations  are  outlawed,  and  Bibles 
and  prayer  books  are  oonflacated. 

There  i^.  however,  two  more  viola- 
tions of  ue  human  rights  of  Soviet 
Jews  that  represent  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. '  First.  Soviet  media,  thor- 
oui^ily  cc^isored  by  an  agency  req>on- 
slble  to  tbe  Council  of  MinisterB  and 
the  KGB  J  are  deluged  with  anti-Semit- 
ic materii^.  This  occurs  so  frequent- 
ly—in hundreds  of  books  and  artifdes. 
in  childrtn's  literature,  in  television 
programs]  in  publications  for  such  di- 
verse groups  as  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences an(]^the  railway  workers'  union— 
that  an  anti-Semitic  media  campaign 
can  qualitatively  be  said  to  exist. 
Indeed,  such  language  would  be  the 
only  way!  to  describe  a  reemt  Soviet 
producUop  "The  Hirelings  and  Their 
Accomplites."  This  program  explicitly 
shows  Xbk  chilling  reality  of  Just  how 
Soviet  Jews  are  envisaged  by  their 
countrymen  and  their  government 
Jews  are  viewed  from  a  Soviet  perq>ec- 
tive  as  part  of  a  global  conqiiracy 
against  die  Soviet  Government  and 
people.  A^  Moscow  airs  more  and  more 
derogatoigr  and  viciously  untrue  pro- 
grams of  j  this  nattue.  the  oppression 
and  vloleace  wiU  continue,  and  worsen. 

A  second  aspect  of  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism that  has  intensified  in  a  system- 
atic manlier  during  the  last  10  yean  is 
anti-Jewii  ih  discrimination  In  universi- 
ty admisi  ions.  So  precipitous  has  been 
the  decline  in  Jewish  rarollment  that 
it  cannot  be  attributed  to  onigration. 
the  aging  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  popdla- 
tion.  or  any  other  "natural"  factor. 
Published  Soviet  statistics  show  a 
greater  tl  lan  40-peroent  decline  in  the 
number  <  >f  Jewish  university  students 
from  196i  to  1976. 

On  February  5.  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  Aleksandr  Khol- 
myanskyi  a  32-year-old  computer  sci- 
entist in  the  Estonian  dty  of  Voru  and 
a  Hebre^  tjeacher  who  had  attracted  a 
wide  f  oll^wW  among  Soviet  Jews,  had 
been  sei^«nced  to  an  18-month  term 
In  a  labor  camp  on  charges  of  possess- 
ing a  weM>on.  From  aU  available  evi- 
dence, it  can  be  determined  conclusive- 
ly that  k  pistol  was  planted  in  the 
apartment  of  Mr.  Kolmyansky  during 
a   search— a   search   which   occurred 


only  after  BCr.  Kolmjransky  had  been 
detained  on  the  af oranentioned 
charge.  Similarly,  last  December  19. 
Yuri  Edelstein  was  sentenced  to  3 
years  in  a  labor  camp,  when  opitun 
was  planted  in  his  i^iartment.  In  No- 
vember, Hebrew  teacher  and  promi- 
nent Jewish  activist  losif  Bernstein 
was  sentenced  to  4  years  in  a  labor 
camp  (m  the  charge  of  resisting  arrest: 
how  does  one  get  arrested  on  the  sole 
charge  of  resisting  arrest?  The  list  of 
such  atrocities  is  endless. 

Aside  from  the  United  States  and 
Israel,  no  nation  in  the  world  is  popu- 
lated by  more  Jews  than  the  Soviet 
Uniim.  Yet.  while  Jews  are  treated 
with  admiration  and  respect  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Israel,  they  are 
treated  with  scorn  and  degredation  in 
the  UJSJ3 Jl.  The  disease  which  has  in- 
fe^ed  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  anti- 
Semitism  certainly  parallels  that  of 
Nasi  Germany  when  Jews  were  sys- 
tematically deprived  of  their  culture, 
their  heritage,  and  Indeed  their  hu- 
manity. 

In  llttie  over  a  week,  when  the 
youngest  child  of  each  American 
Jewish  family  sits  down  at  the  Pass- 
over tatde  to  ask  the  traditional  "Four 
Questions,"  Jews  all  over  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  asked  four  questions  of 
their  own.  albeit,  not  at  the  Passover 
table:  One.  When  will  this  humiliating 
harassment  end?  Two.  When  will  I  be 
allowed  to  freely  practice  my  religion 
and  celebrate  my  holidays?  Three. 
When  will  my  productivity  be  respect- 
ed. Instead  of  mo<dced?  and  Four. 
When  wiU  I  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union? 

These  are  questions  that  we  in  the 
United  States  must  begin  to  answer. 
We  must  have  a  committed  and 
staunch  posture  with  regard  to  the 
abuses  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  we  must  categorically  show  our 
solidarity  for  Soviet  Jews.  As  Ameri- 
cans dedicated  to  the  principles  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  liberty,  we 
cannot,  and  will  not.  ignore  the  Soviet 
Union's  calculated  cultural  genocide  of 
the  Jewish  community  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


A  GOOD  JOB  BY  ROBIN  JAEGER 

•  Mr.  PRESSIER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  6  weeks,  tii.  Robin  Jaeger 
has  been  woiking  in  my  office.  Mr. 
Jaeger  currentiy  Is  participating  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Manage- 
Toiaaa  Program,  which  is  a  mid-level 
management  program.  Robin's  work  in 
my  office  fulfills  part  of  this  program. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  making  this  pro- 
gram available  to  outstanding  employ- 
ees. I  believe  both  my  office  and  Robin 
have  benefited  greatly  from  this  pro- 
gram. As  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
employee  for  IVt  years,  Robin  has 
shared  his  valuable  and  unique  exper- 


tise in  Indian  Issues  with  my  office.  On 
the  other  hand.  Robin  will  take  away 
a  new  knowledge  of  the  C(wu>lexities, 
and  very  often  the  frustrations,  of  en- 
acting legislation  in  the  Senate. 

After  teaching  elementary  sch(x>l  for 
the  BIA  in  North  Dakota  and  Arizona. 
Robin  moved  to  the  Aberdeen  area 
office,  where  he  served  as  an  educa- 
tion spedaUst  for  4  years.  Robin  is  as- 
signed to  the  Minneapolis  area  of f i<« 
as  a  field  representative  f o  the  Blinne- 
sota  Sioux  Tribes  at  the  present  time. 

Having  grown  up  on  the  Cheyenne 
River  Reservaticm  in  South  Dakota 
and  in  Montana,  Robin's  first-hand 
knowledge  of  and  expertise  in  Indian 
issues  have  been  Invaluable  to  my 
office  over  the  past  6  weeks.  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  see  him  leave.  However,  I  wish 
Robin  every  success  in  his  future  en- 
deavors, and  I  applaud  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  this  innova- 
tive program.* 


RULES  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  AS- 
SIGNMENTS  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  I  hereby  submit  for  print- 
ing in  the  Rboobo  the  procedural  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment of  Smate  rule  XXVI.  These  are 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  ctmunittee  in 
its  first  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rb(x>bd  the  subcommit- 
tee assignments  for  the  Commitiee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  for  the  99th 
Congress. 

The  material  follows: 
Ruus  or  Procedttrk  Asorbd  bt  thx 
ComnmB  on  GovnuniKHTAi.  Atpaixs 

Pursuant  to  Rule  XXVI.  Sec  2.  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate 

RULE  1.  II^ETIIIOS  sm  MSKTIIIC  PKOCSDCaSS 
OTHKR  THAU  HBUUWGS 

A.  Meeting  data.  The  committee  shaU 
hold  its  regular  meetings  on  Uie  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month,  when  the  Oongrew  is  In 
session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chair- 
man shaU  determine.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  caUed  by  the  chairman  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  expedite  committee  business 
(Ride  XXVL  Sec  3,  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

B.  Calling  special  committee  meeUngt.  If 
at  least  three  members  of  the  committee 
desire  the  chairman  to  caU  a  special  meet- 
ing, they  may  fUe  In  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  chairman.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  derk  of  the  committee  shaU  notify  the 
chairman  of  such  request.  If.  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, the  chairman  fails  to  caU  the  re- 
quesed  special  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  may  fUe  In  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  meeting  wlU  be  held,  specify- 
ing the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the  com- 
mittee ShaU  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
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I  the  flUnc  of  meh  notloe. 
I  dnk  aban  DOttfr  aU  eommtt- 
tebvwtel  iBMUncvIQ 
te  bdd  ud  InfanB  ttiam  of  tU  date  and 
boar.  If  tlM  etetanan  l>  not  praaant  at  any 
racular.  addittaaal  or  apodal  moetlnc.  the 
tfiUam  Btalorttar  mambar  praaant  ahall  pre- 
dda.  (Rule  XXVI.  Oac  i,  fVtwnMng  Rulea  of 
theSnate.) 

C.  Umtimt  noUca  md  o^tiula.  Written 
nOttcaa  of  onminmof  mwitlwia.  accompanleil 
toy  an  ttv^.  enumeimtlnc  the  Itema  of 
buolnaaB  to  be  conaidered.  abaU  be  aent  to 
an  "—Mwitt^M.  iueiabeiB  at  leaat  three  daya 
ta>  advance  of  aoeh  meettma.  In  the  event 
that  iinfniaaiifn  requlreBaenta  of  oommlttee 
^n't'''tT  prevont  a  thrae-day  notice,  the 
fttnwnWiT  atatf  ahall  fwnimmlrar*  auch 
notlee  by  telephone  to  memben  or  appro- 
priate ataff  aaalBtanU  In  their  offlcea.  and 
wm  be  fumiahed  prior  to  the 


D.  Open  biuiiieu  meaMapi.  If eetlniB  for 
the  tranaactlon  of  oommlttee  or  aubcommlt- 
tee  boatnaaa  ahall  be  oooducted  In  open  aao- 
aion.  axeept  that  a  meettnt  or  porUono  of  a 
moetlnc  may  be  held  In  executive  ifaalnn 
when  the  oommlttee  membera  preaent.  by 
majoflty  vote,  ao  determine.  The  motion  to 
a  mwiflnf  either  In  whole  or  In  part, 
be  conaidered  and  determined  at  a 
next  pni<;«iertlng  auch  moetlnc. 
a  moetlnc  for  the  tranaactlon  of 
or  auboommlttee  bualnem  la 
eloaad  to  the  public  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  auboommlttee  ahall  offer  a 
public  explMoatlan  of  the  reaaon  the  meet- 
Inc  la  eloaad  to  the  public.  Thia  pancraph 
ahall  not  apply  to  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mlttM  on  InveaUcationa.  (Rule  ZZVI.  Sec. 
Mb),  miiri*"^  Rulea  of  the  Senate.) 

K.  Prior  wotlet  ofArtt  ilegrae  amendmentM. 
It  ahall  not  be  In  order  for  the  oommlttee. 
or  a  auboommlttee  thereof,  to  oooalder  any 
amentewnt  In  the  flnt  iegrtt  i»t>poaed  to 
any  maoaure  under  oonalderatlon  by  the 
oonmlttae  or  auboommlttee  unlem  a  written 
copy  «f  audi  amendment  baa  been  delivered 
to  aadi  member  of  the  committee  or  aub- 
""-»—«**—.  aa  the  caae  may  be.  and  to  the 
office  of  the  committee  or  auboommlttee.  at 
leaat  34  houn  bef oae  the  mr»tlnc  of  the 
ooBunlttae  or  auboommlttee  at  which  the 
amendment  la  to  be  propoaed.  ThIa  auhaac- 
tion  may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the 
membera  praaant.  ThIa  auboeetlon  ahall 
apply  only  when  at  leaat  73  houra  written 
notloe  of  a  aaaalnn  to  mark-up  a  meaaure  ia 
piovidad  to  the  oommlttee. 

F.  il0>ticy  eomwuntM.  When  the  oommlttee 
baa  achaduled  and  publicly  announced  a 
markup  maatlnc  on  pendinc  leclalatlon.  if 
exeeuttvo  branch  acendea.  whoae  commenta 
thereon  have  been  requeeted,  have  not  re- 
ipopded  by  the  time  of  the  announcement 
of  audi  meeUnc  the  announcement  ahall  In- 
clude the  final  data  upon  which  the  com- 
meota  of  auch  acandea.  or  any  other  acen- 
daa,  win  be  aoepeted  by  the  committee, 
■uu  1.  Qooumn 

A.  tUporHno  IcpialaMon.  Seven  membera 
of  the  committee  ahall  oonatttute  a  quorum 
for  rapoatinc  Inclalatlve  meaaurea  or  reoom- 
mandatloBB.  (Rule  ZZVI.  Sec.  7(a).  Stand- 
Inc  Rulaa  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  3>«ii8«elteii  €/  rouHne  ltmsine$t.  Five 
membera  of  the  oommlttee  ahall  oonatltute 
a  quorum  for  the  tranaactlon  of  routine 
buataeaa.  provided  that  one  member  of  the 
minority  la  praaeut. 

For  the  purpooe  of  thla  poracraph,  the 
term  "routine  bualneaa"  taicludea  the  oon- 
vaninc  of  a  eaanmittee  moetlnc  and  the  con- 
alderatiop  of  leclalatlon  pendinc  before  the 


fnmmlttitr  and  any  amendmenta  thereto. 
and  votinc  on  auch  amendmenta.  (Rule 
ZZVI.  Sec  7(aXl).  Standlnc  Rulea  of  the 
Senate.) 

C.  TUMiip  sworn  tatHmoay.  Two  membera 
of  the  committee  ahall  oonatltute  a  quorum 
for  taUnc  awom  teatimony:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  one  member  of  the  ooouaittee 
ahall  oonatltute  a  quorum  for  auch  purpoac 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
rankinc  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
or  their  daalcneea.  (Rule  ZZVI.  Sec  7(aX3), 
Standlnc  Rulea  of  the  Senate). 

D.  Taking  aiuwoni  teattmonn.  One 
member  of  the  oommlttee  ahall  oonatltute  a 
quorum  for  takinc  unawom  teatimony. 
(Rule  ZZVI.  Sec  7(cX3).  Standlnc  Rulea  of 
the  Senate.) 

E.  SnbeommUtee  quontms.  Subject  to  the 
provlalona  of  aectiona  7(a)  1  and  3  of  Rule 
ZZVI  of  the  Standlnc  Rulea  of  the  Senate, 
the  Buboommltteea  of  thla  committee  are  au- 
thoriaed  to  eatabllah  their  own  quoruma  for 
the  tranaactlon  of  bualneaa.  and  the  takinc 
of  awom  teatimony. 

F.  Froztea  prohMted  in  ettabUtHment  of 
quorum.  Proxlea  ahall  not  be  conaidered  for 
the  eatabllahment  of  a  quorum. 

aoiss.  vomiQ 

A.  Quorum  required.  No  vote  may  be 
taken  by  the  commltee,  or  any  auboommlt- 
tee thereof,  on  any  meaaiuv  or  matter 
unlem  a  quorum,  aa  preacrlbed  In  the  pre- 
cedinc  aectlon.  la  actually  preaent. 

B.  Jteporfitw  legislation.  No  meaaure  or 
recommendation  ahall  be  reported  from  the 
committee  unlem  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee membera  are  actually  preaent,  and  the 
vote  of  the  committee  to  report  a  meaaure 
or  matter  ahall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  thoae  monbera  who  are  actually 
preaent  at  the  time  the  vote  la  taken.  (Rule 
ZZVI.  Sec  7(a)  (1)  and  (3).  Standlnc  Rulea 
of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Froxy  voting.  Froxy  votinc  ahall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  meaaurea  and  mattera  before 
the  committee,  or  any  aubcommltteea  there- 
of, except  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any 
auboommlttee  thereof,  la  votinc  to  report  a 
meaaure  or  recommendation,  proxy  votea 
ahall  be  allowed  aolely  for  the  purpoac  of  re- 
cordinc  a  member'a  podtlon  on  the  pendinc 
queatlon  and  then,  only  If  the  ataaent  com- 
mittee member  has  been  Informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  la  betnc  recorded  and 
haa  affirmatively  requeeted  that  he  be  ao  re- 
corded. All  proxlea  ahall  be  addreaaafl  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  filed  with 
the  chief  clerk  thereof,  or  to  the  chairman 
of  the  auboommlttee  and  fOed  with  the 
clerk  thereof,  aa  the  caae  may  be.  All  prox- 
lea shall  be  In  wrttinc  and  ahall  contain  auf - 
f  ident  reference  to  the  pendinc  matter  aa  la 
neceaaary  to  Identify  It  and  to  inform  the 
committee  aa  to  how  the  member  catab- 
liahea  hla  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  (Rule 
ZZVI.  Sec  7(aXS)  and  7(cXl),  Standlnc 
Rulea  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Announcement  of  vote.  (1)  Whenever 
the  committee  by  roUcall  vote  reporta  any 
meaaure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  such  a  measure  or  matter  shall 
Include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  In 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to 
auch  meaaure  or  matter  by  each  member  of 
the  cooamittee.  (Rule  ZZVI.  Sec.  7(c). 
Standlnc  Rulea  of  the  Senate.) 

(3)  Whenever  the  oommlttee  by  rOUeall 
vote  acta  upon  any  meaaure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  reportinc  a  meaaure  or 
recommendation,  the  reaulta  thereof  ahall 
be  announced  In  the  committee  report  on 
that  meaaure  unleaa  prevloualy  announced 
by  the  committee,  and  such  announcement 


shall  Indude  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast 
In  favor  of  and  the  votea  cast  in  oppoaltion 
to  eadi  audi  meaaure  and  amendment 
thereto  by  each  member  of  the  committee 
who  waa  preaent  at  the  meetlnc.  (Rule 
ZZVI.  Sec  7(b),  Standlnc  Rulea  of  the 
Senate.) 

(3)  In  any  caae  In  which  a  rollcall  vote  ia 
announced,  the  tabulation  of  votea  ahall 
atate  aepaiately  the  proxy  vote  recorded  In 
favor  of  and  In  oppodtkm  to  that  measure, 
amendmmt  thereto,  or  recommendation. 
(Rule  ZZVI.  Sec.  7  (b)  and  (c).  Standlnc 
Rulea  of  the  Senate.) 


■uLx  4.  cHAianswaHiy  or 


un 


The  chairman  ahall  preside  at  all  commit- 
tee meetlnca  and  hearinca  except  that  he 
ahall  deatcnate  a  temporary  chairman  to  act 
in  hla  place  if  he  to  unable  to  be  preaent  at  a 
scheduled  meetlnc  or  hearlnc.  If  the  chair- 
man (or  hla  dealcnee)  la  abaent  ten  minutea 
after  the  acheduled  time  aet  for  a  meetlnc 
or  hearlnc.  the  aenlor  Senator  preaent  of 
the  chatrman'a  party  ahall  act  In  hla  atead 
until  the  ehairman'a  arrivaL  If  there  la  no 
member  of  the  ehairman'a  party  preaent. 
the  aenior  Senator  of  the  oommlttee  minori- 
ty preaent  ahall  open  and  conduct  Uie  meet- 
lnc or  hearlnc  until  such  time  aa  a  member 
of  the  majority  enters. 

RULx  >.  HXAamoa  Am  HXAanro  paocxDuan 

A.  ilnnoiHiceinenI  ttf  hearlng$.  The  oom- 
mlttee, or  any  aubcommlttee  thereof,  ahaU 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place  time  and  aubject  matter  of  any  hear- 
lnc to  be  conducted  on  any  meaaure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  In  advance  of  auch 
hearlnc.  unleaa  the  committee,  or  auboom- 
mlttee, determlnea  that  there  la  good  cause 
to  becin  auch  hearlnc  at  an  eariler  date. 
(Rule  ZZVI.  Sec  4(a),  Standlnc  Rulea  of 
the  Senate.) 

B.  Open  hearings.  Each  hearlnc  conducted 
by  the  committee,  or  any  aubcommlttee 
thereof,  ahall  be  open  to  the  public  unlem 
the  committee,  or  aubcommlttee,  determlnea 
that  the  teatimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
lnc may  (1)  relate  to  a  matter  of  national  ae- 
curity,  (3)  tend  to  reflect  on  the  character 
or  reputation  of  the  witneaa  or  any  other  in- 
dividual, or  (3)  dlvulce  matters  deeoMd  con- 
fidential under  other  provlalona  of  law  or 
Oovonment  reculatlona.  (Rule  ZZVI,  Sec. 
Mb),  Standlnc  Rulea  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Radio,  tOeviaion,  and  photography. 
The  committee,  or  any  aubcommlttee  there- 
of, may  permit  the  proceedlncs  of  hearings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television 
or  both,  subjed  to  such  conditions  as  the 
committee,  or  subcommittee  may  Impose. 
(Rule  ZZVI.  Sec  6(c).  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

D.  ildvance  statements  of  wUnttses.  A  wit- 
ness appearlnc  before  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  provide  100 
copies  of  a  written  statement  and  an  execu- 
tive summary  or  synopaia  of  hla  propoaed 
testimony  at  leaat  48  hours  prior  to  hla  ap- 
pearance. Thia  requirement  may  be  waived 
by  the  chairman  and  the  rankinc  minority 
member,  f ollowlnc  their  determination  that 
there  la  good  cauae  for  fkOure  of  compli- 
ance (Rule  ZZVI.  Sec  4(b),  Standing  Rulea 
of  the  Senate.) 

E.  JfinorUy  loitaeaaaa  In  any  hearlncs 
conducted  by  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the 
minority  to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection 
durinc  at  least  one  day  of  such  hearings. 
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(Rule  zzil.  Sec  4(d).  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate;) 


BULBS. 

A.  Tfmii^ffaing.  When  the  committee  haa 
ordered  a  nieasure  or  reeonmetidatlon  re- 
ported, followinc  final  aetian  the  report 
thereon  aHaU  be  filed  In  the  Senate  at  the 
earlieat  prieticable  Umc  (Rule  ZZVI.  Sec 
10(b).  StaiiUnc  Rulea  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  SuppSimentaX,  mimoritg.  and  addition- 
al  views.  4  member  of  the  oommlttee  who 
Civea  notion  of  hla  intention  to  file  aupple- 
mental.  m^iority  at  addttkmal  vlewa  at  the 
time  of  flnkl  committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure of  matter,  dull  be  entlUed  to  not  leaa 
than  thref  calendar  daya  In  whidi  to  file 
auch  view%  In  writinc  with  the  diief  derk 
of  the  cQo^ttec  Sudi  views  ahall  then  be 
induded  lit  the  committee  report  and  print- 
ed In  the  tame  volume,  aa  a  part,  thereof, 
and  thdr  Unclualon  ahall  be  noted  on  the 
cover  of  tUe  report.  In  the  ahawtee  of  timely 
notice,  the  committee  report  nmy  be  filed 
and  prIntM  iimedlately  without  such 
views.  (Rule  ZZVI,  Sec  10(c),  Standlnc 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  NoHek  by  suitcommiUee  cftainnen.  The 
chairman  tf  each  subcommittee  shall  notify 
the  chatr^aan  In  wrttinc  i^enever  any 
measure  hksbeen  ordered  reported  by  such 
subcommittee  and  Is  ready  for  oondderatlon 
by  the  fulll  oommlttee. 

D.  DroA  reports  of  subeommiUees.  All 
draft  r^wfts  prepared  by  subcommittees  of 
this  comidlttee  on  any  measure  or  matter 
referred  tA  It  by  the  chairman,  ahall  be  In 
the  form.  «tyle,  and  arrancemeht  required 
to  confoiii  to  the  appllcahle  proviaianB  of 
the  Standkic  Rulea  of  the  Senate,  and  ahall 
be  In  aoootdanoe  with  the  eatabllahed  prao- 
tlcea  followed  by  the  committee  Upon  com- 
pletion of  kuch  draft  reporta,  oopiea  thereof 
ahaU  be  fped  with  the  dilef  derk  of  the 
oommltteejat  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

E.  Cost  mtivuUes  in  reports.  All  ooounittee 
reporta,  aqcompanylnc  a  bUl  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  a  bublic  character  rqmrted  by  the 
commltteci  ahall  contain  (1)  an  eatlmate, 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  oosta  which 
would  be  Bcurred  In  carrylnc  out  the  legia- 
latlon  for  the  then  current  flacal  year  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  yeara  thereafter 
(or  for  th^  authorlaed  duration  of  the  pro- 
poaed lecMlatkm.  If  leaa  than  five  years);  (3) 
a  oompar^on  of  audi  coat  estlmatea  with 
any  madei  by  a  Federal  acency.  or  (3)  a 
atatementjof  the  reaama  for  failure  by  the 
oommlttea  to  comply  with  theae  requlre- 
menta  aa  impracticabte.  in  the  event  of  In- 
abUity  to  comply  therewith.  (Rule  ZZVI. 
Sec.  ll(a).,Standtaic  Rulea  of  the  Senate) 

BULB  T.  SbBOOmnRBa  ABB  BUBOOMmTTBB 


A.  RegiUaHg  estaUUIied  •vteommitteea. 
The  comiAlttee  ahall  have  alx  reculaily  ea- 
tabllahed isubcommitteee  The  subcommit- 
tees are  aa  follows: 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inveatica- 
tiona; 

Intergovernmental  Relattona; 

Oovemibental  Efficiency  and  the  Dlatrtet 
of  Columtta; 

CnvO  S(»vkx,  Poat  Offkx.  and  Oeneral 

Overalght  of  Oovemment  Manacement; 
and 

Enercy, :  Nudear  Frdiferation.  and  Gov- 
ernment Rrooeaaee 

B.  Ad  hoe  subcommittees.  FoOowInc  oon^ 
aultation.  with  the  rankinc  mlnortty 
member,  the  chainnan  ahall.  from  time  to 
time,  eatabllah  auch  ad  hoe  aubcommltteea 
aa  he  deema  neoeaaary  to  expedite  commit- 
tee bualneta. 


C.  8ubeommittee  member^tlp.  Followinc 
wianltaflon  with  the  mBjority  membere 
and  the  ranUnc  mlnortty  member,  of  the 
eenntttee,  the  chairman  ahaO  annwiiire  ae- 
leettona  for  memberahip  on  the  aubcommlt- 
teea referred  to  in  paracrapha  A  and  B 
above. 

D.  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings. 
Cadi  auboommlttee  of  thla  committee  la  au- 
thoriaed  to  eatabllah  meetlnc  datea  and 
adopt  mlea  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  committee. 

B.  Subcommittee  budgets.  Each  subcom- 
mittee of  this  oommlttee,  which  requires  au- 
thortaaUon  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  condud  of  inquiries  and  Investicatlons, 
ahaU  file  with  the  chief  derk  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  later  than  January  10  of  that  year, 
Ita  request  for  funda  for  the  13-month 
period  hfclnninc  on  March  1  and  extendinc 
throuch  and  Indudlnc  the  laat  day  at  Feb- 
ruary of  the  foDowInc  year.  Badi  audi  re- 
queat  ahall  be  aubmltted  on  the  budcet  form 
pveacrfbed  by  the  Committee  on  Rulea  and 
Admlniatnktion,  and  ahall  be  aooompanied 
by  a  writen  justification:  addreaaed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  ahaQ  In- 
dude (1)  a  atatement  of  the  aubcommlttee's 
area  of  acUvitiee  (3)  Ita  awxmipllahmmta 
durinc  the  laecfdinc  year;  and  (3)  a  table 
ahowtnc  b  oompariaon  betweoi  (a)  the  funda 
authorlaed  for  expenditure  durinc  the  pre- 
cedlnc  year,  (b)  the  funda  actually  expended 
durinc  the  year,  (c)  the  amount  requeeted 
for  the  current  year,  and  (d)  the  number  of 
prof eaaional  and  clerical  ataff  membera  and 
oonaultanta  employed  by  the  auboommlttee 
durinc  the  preoedinc  year  and  the  number 
of  auch  personnel  requested  for  the  current 
year.  (Rule  ZZVI.  Sec  0,  Standlnc  Rulea  of 
the  Senate.) 

BULB  8.  OOHUBIIATIOB  STAimABlM  USD 


A.  standards.  In  conslderlnc  a  nomina- 
tion, the  committee  shall  Inquire  Into  the 
nominee's  experience,  qualifications,  suit- 
ability, and  intecrity  to  serve  In  the  podtion 
to  which  he  or  she  has  been  nominated.  The 
committee  shall  recommend  confirmation, 
upon  findinc  that  the  nominee  has  the  neo- 
eaaary inte^ty  and  Is  affirmatively  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience to  carry  out  the  f  uncUons  of  the 
office  to  which  he  or  she  was  nominated 

B.  Information  Concerning  the  Nominee. 
Am  a  requiremmt  of  confirmation,  each 
nominee  shall  submit  on  forms  pmiared  by 
the  committee  the  followinc  information: 

(1)  A  detafied  biocraphical  resume  which 
contains  Information  relatlnc  to  education, 
emidoyment  and  achievements; 

(3)  Financial  information.  Indudlnc  a  fi- 
nancial statement  which  lists  assets  and  li- 
abilitlea  of  the  nominee  and  tax  returns  for 
the  three  years  precedinc  the  time  of  his  or 
her  nomination;  and 

(3)  Copies  of  other  relevant  documents  re- 
quested by  the  committee,  such  as  a  pro- 
poaed blind  trust  acreement. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  or  the 
rankinc  minority  nmnber,  a  nominee  shall 
be  required  to  sulmilt  a  certified  financial 
statement  compiled  by  an  independent  audi- 
tor. 

Information  received  pursuant  to  thla  sub- 
section shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection; provided,  however,  that  tax  re- 
turns diall,  after  review  by  persons  desic- 
nated  In  subsection  (C)  of  Uila  rule,  be 
Idaced  under  aeal  to  ensure  confidentiality. 

C.  Frooedare*  for  Committee  Inquirg.  The 
oommlttee  shall  condud  an  Inquiry  into  the 
experience  quallficatlona.  auitabllity  and  In- 
tecrity of  nomlneee  and  shall  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  following  matters: 


(1)  A  review  of  the  hiocraphfcal  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  nominee  indudtng  any 
professional  adtvitiea  related  dtrectly  to  the 
dutlea  of  the  office  to  whidi  he  or  ahe  la 


(3)  A  review  of  the  financial  Informatian 
provided  by  the  nominee; 

(3)  A  review  of  any  acUona.  taken  or  pro- 
poaed by  the  nominee,  to  remedy  confUcta 
of  intereat;  and 

(4)  A  review  of  any  prraonal  or  lecal 
matter  whidi  may  bear  upon  the  nominee'a 
qualifications  for  the  office  to  which  he  or 
she  is  nominated. 

For  the  purpose  of  assistinc  the  commit- 
tee in  the  condud  of  this  inquiry,  a  majori- 
ty Investicator  or  investlcators  shall  be  des- 
icnated  by  the  diairman  and  a  minority  In- 
vesticator or  invftlcatora  ahall  be  drsignat 
ed  by  the  rankinc  mlnortty  member.  The 
chairman.  ranUnc  mlnortty  member,  and 
the  dfdcnated  Investicators  shall  have 
access  to  all  investicattve  rtpotia  on  nomi- 
nees prepared  by  any  Federal  acency.  in- 
dudlnc the  Federal  Bureau  of  investlcation. 
whose  report  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  rankinc  mlnortty  membei.  The 
committee  may  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Oeneral  Aooountinc  Office  and  any  other 
such  expert  opinion  as  may  be  neoeaaary  In 
ccmduetinc  ita  review  of  information  movid- 
ed  by  nomlneee 

D.  JZeport  on  the  Nominee.  After  a  review 
of  aU  Information  pertinent  to  the  nomina- 
tion, a  confidential  report  on  the  nominee 
ahall  be  aubmltted  to  the  diairman  and  the 
ranUnc  minority  member.  Ilie  report  ahall 
detafl  any  unreaolved  or  questionable  mat- 
ters that  have  been  raised  durinc  the  oourae 
of  the  inquiry.  Copies  of  all  rdevant  docu- 
ments and  forms,  except  any  tax  retume 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (B>  ahall 
be  attached  to  the  repnt.  The  report  ahall 
be  kept  In  the  committee  office  for  the  In- 
spection by  members  of  the  committee 

E.  Hearings.  The  committee  ahaU  conduct 
a  public  hearlnc  durinc  a^ildi  the  "«—«"•> 
ahaD  be  called  to  testify  under  oath  on  aD 
matters  relatlnc  to  his  «*  her  suitability  for 
office  indudlnc  the  policies  and  procrams 
whidi  he  or  she  wm  pursue  while  in  that 
podtlon.  No  hearlnc  shall  be  hdd  untD  at 
least  73  hours  after  the  followinc  events 
have  occurred:  Hie  nominee  has  responded 
to  pre-hearlnc  questions  submitted  by  the 
committee;  and  the  repcHt  required  by  sub- 
section (D)  has  been  submitted  to  the  diair- 
man and  rankinc  minority  member,  and  Is 
made  available  tor  InspecOon  by  members 
of  the  oommlttee. 

F.  AcMon  on  Confirmation.  A  mark-up  on 
a  nomination  shall  not  occur  on  the  same 
day  that  the  hearlnc  on  the  nominee  Is 
held.  In  order  to  assist  the  committee  In 
reachinc  a  recommendation  on  confirma- 
tion, the  staff  shall  make  an  oral  preaenta- 
ti<m  to  the  committee  at  the  mark-up.  factu- 
ally aummarlxlnc  the  nominee'a  backcround 
and  the  steps  taken  durinc  the  pre-hearlnc 
Inquiry. 

O.  Application.  The  prooedurea  contained 
In  aubaectiona  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F)  of  thla 
rule  ahall  apply  to  peraona  .nominated  by 
the  Preaident  to  positions  requlrinc  their 
fullthne  service.  At  the  diBcretkm  of  the 
chairman  and  ranUnc  minority  member, 
thoae  procedures  may  apply  to  pet  sons  nom- 
inated by  the  President  to  serve  on  a  part- 
time  advisory  basis. 
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BiawJiUM  OP  THE  aofiumnrru.  ArrAns 


CofmmttUt  SiMK  Seven  RepubUcans  and 
SIzDemocrmta 

PBOIAIIBR  ■UBOOmfRIB  OM  UHMIIUATIOIW 

Ifr.  Roth,  CbMXnaMXL 

Mr.  Rudnutn.  Mr.  Mathlu.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.  NaDn.  Mr.  Chilee.  Mr.  Qlenn.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Oore. 
flOVBUmBRU.  vnuuHci  Am  thk  distuct 

orooLnmiA 
Mr.  MathlM.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Rudman. 
Mr.Sacleton. 

BnaoT.  mjctMAM  paouraBAnoii.  Am 


Mr.  Cochran,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Olenn. 

orxaMOVBimrrAL  asLATiom 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Cochran 
Mr.  Chllea.  Mr.  Nunn. 


cnrn.  navies,  rosr  omo.  Am 

anvicas 
Mr.  Stevens.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Mathlas.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  Oore.  Mr.  Levin. 

ovsBsiGRT  or  aovBunmrr  iiaiiaobiiiit 
Mr.  Cohen.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Durenberter. 
Mr.  Levm.  Mr.  Chiles. 


MARYLAND  HtnCANITIES 
COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  8ARBANES.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
Ume  when  funding  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  has  been  under  attack,  I 
am  pleased  to  recognise  the  Maryland 
Humanities  Council  which  has  recent- 
ly celebrated  the  10th  anniversary  of 
its  service  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland. 

An  affiliate  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Hiunanities.  the  Mary- 
land Humanities  Council  has  spon- 
sored 800  projects  in  every  county  of 
Maryland,  awarding  over  $3  million  of 
outright  grants  and  matching  funds  in 
support  of  cultural  programs  produced 
by  State,  private,  and  local  organiza- 
tions. 

The  councU  began  in  1975  with  an 
inuwrtant  mission:  to  increase  public 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
humanities.  Over  the  past  decade,  it 
has  accomplished  this  mission  through 
funding  a  wide  variety  of  programs  in- 
cluding history,  philosophy,  language, 
literature,  linguistics,  archaeology.  Ju- 
risprudence, comparative  religion,  crit- 
icism of  the  arts,  and  certain  aspects 
of  the  social  sciences.  As  a  result  of  its 
prudent  selection  of  grant  recipients, 
the  councU  has  facilitated  the  learning 
process  and  enriched  the  quality  of 
life  for  those  who  have  participated  in 
the  Interpretive  exhibits,  slide  lec- 
tures, discussions,  seminars,  and  other 
excellent  forums.  As  one  who  sub- 
scribes to  the  inscription  on  the  Ar- 
chives building.  "Past  is  Prologue,"  I 
commend  the  council  in  particular  for 
being  a  major  supporter  of  historic 
programs  celebrating  the  350th  anni- 
versary of  Maryland. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Stete 
of  Maryland's  House  resolution  con- 
gratulating the  Maryland  Humanities 
Council  be  printed  in  the  Rscsobd  at 
thlspcrint. 

The  resolution  follows: 

HousB  RnoLunoii 

Whereas  the  Maryland  Humanities  Coun- 
cil, an  afflllate  of  the  National  Bodowment 
for  the  Humanities,  was  part  of  a  great  ex- 
periment which  grew  out  of  Congressional 
legislation  In  1*70.  allowing  states  to  form 
dtlaen  ooramlttees  to  distribute  funds  In 
support  of  cultural  programs  produced  by 
local  lnstltutl<»is  In  each  state;  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  ten  yean  the 
Council  has  sponsored  800  projects  through- 
out Maryland,  dispersing  over  three  million 
doUaiB  In  funding  to  support  a  broad  range 
of  programs,  covering  almost  every  field  of 
the  humanities;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  6y  the  Houte  of  Detegate$  of 
Marjiiand,  That  the  Maryland  Hmnanltles 
CouncU  Is  commended  for  Its  efforts  to  In- 
crease public  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  humanities,  and  directs  this  Res- 
olution be  presented  to  Its  Chairman.  Dr. 
Carl  Bode,  and  Executive  Director,  Dr. 
Naomi  F.  CoUlns.* 


In  196S  when  the  Institute  was  found- 
ed. 

May  the  best  of  life's  fulfillment  and 
rewards  follow  Mayor  Wilson  in  his 
new  endeavors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  TED 
WnJSON  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  take  time  from 
pressing  Senate  business  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Ted  Wilson,  mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  his  many  years  of  impressive 
service  and  commitment  to  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Following  a  decade  of  care,  concern, 
and  compassion  in  serving  the  resi- 
dents of  Salt  Lake  City.  Mayor  Wilson 
has  accepted  a  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  as  the  director  of  the 
Hinckley  Institute  of  Politics  and  pro- 
fessor of  political  science. 

No  doubt,  Ted  will  bring  to  his  new 
position  the  same  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
characteristic  of  his  administration  in 
facing  challenges  present  in  Utah's 
largest  city.  As  the  28th  and  youngest 
mayor  to  serve  Salt  Lake  City.  Ted 
wiU  be  remembered  for  his  commit- 
ment in  serving  the  basic  needs  of  resi- 
dents while  keeping  the  city  on  solid 
financial  ground.  Many  will  remember 
this  dynamic  man  with  sleeves  rolled- 
up.  shovel  In  hand,  working  side  by 
side  with  fellow  Utatms  to  successfully 
divert  a  potentially  devastating  spring 
runoff. 

Ted  is  a  multifaceted  individual.  Of 
all  the  contributions  to  public  life,  the 
role  of  husband  and  father  are  of 
monimiental  importance.  His  work  and 
activity  in  his  church  depict  the 
strength  and  depth  of  Mayor  Wilson. 
His  enthusiasm  and  integrity  in  re- 
gards to  politics,  and  love  for  teaching 
make  his  appointment  as  full-time  di- 
rector of  the  Hinckley  Institute  of  Pol- 
itics ideal. 

The  mayor's  influence  will  undoubt- 
edly foster  an  increased  respect  for 
politics  and  politicians;  the  very  pur- 
pose Robert  H.  Hinckley  had  in  mind 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  CONRAIL 
TO  NORFOLK  SOUTHERN 

•  Mr.  HOLLDias.  Mr.  President,  in 
February  of  this  year.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Dole  selected  Norfolk 
Southern  to  be  the  purchaser  of  Con- 
rail.  This  selection  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  many  months  of  extensive 
efforts  to  implement  a  sale  of  Conrail 
in  the  private  sector  as  directed  by  the 
Northeast  Rail  Services  Act  of  1981. 

Since  this  selection,  questions  have 
been  raised  about  whether  a  sale  to 
Norfolk  Southern  would  be  a  govern- 
ment "giveaway"  under  the  terms 
being  proposed,  both  frmn  the  stand- 
point of  the  purchase  price  and  tax 
benefits  that  might  accrue  to  Norfolk 
Southern.  William  Greider  reoenUy 
published  an  article  in  Rolling  Stone 
entitied  "How  to  Steal  a  Railroad." 
which  raised  these  very  concerns. 

In  his  article.  Greider  makes  the  fol- 
lowing points:  One,  that  the  purchase 
is  a  steal  at  a  price  of  $1.2  billion, 
which  is  too  low  particularly  given  the 
$800  million  in  Conr«ll  cash  on  hand; 
second,  that  the  Norfolk  Southern 
would  be  acquiring  a  tax  bonanza  be- 
cause of  Conrail's  close  to  $3  billion  in 
depreciable  assets;  and  three,  that 
Norfolk  Southern  is  obtaining  special 
and  favorable  treatment  because  the 
proposed  deal  would  assume  the  re- 
tirement of  the  debt  owed  by  Conrail 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  with 
no  recognition  of  taxable  Income  to 
Norfolk  Southern. 

The  Greider  article  clearly  raises  im- 
portant questions  which  must  be 
asked  in  any  governmental  sale  of  this 
nattire.  In  fact,  at  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  held  earlier  this 
month  on  the  sale  of  Conrail.  I  and 
other  Members  asked  the  same  ques- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Treasury,  investment  bankers, 
and  others— namely,  is  the  purchase 
price  too  low,  and  is  Norfolk  Southern 
receiving  any  special  tax  treatment  or 
tax  benefits  that  would  not  be  other- 
wise available  for  parties  to  a  deal  of 
this  sort?  To  further  clarify  the  issues, 
I  also  asked  Secretary  Dole  to  respond 
to  the  concerns  raised  in  the  Greider 
article. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
response  to  the  Greider  article  reaf- 
firms testimony  received  at  the  recent 
Commerce  Committee  hearings.  With 
respect  to  the  purchase  price,  DOT 
again  points  out  that  the  price  was  set 
through  a  competitive  bidding  process 
and  based  on  legitimate  business  eval- 
uations of  going  concerns  such  as  Con- 
rail—also  pointed  out  by  certain  in- 
vestment bankers  at  the  committee 
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termore.  DOT  reminds 
Idk  Southern  la  not  reortv- 
windf  aU  to  do  with  tt  what 
e  monorandum  of  intent 
the  propooed  sale  spe- 
cifically i^gtricts  Norfolk  Southern's 
ability  to  deplete  this  cash  through 
dividends.. 

On  the  psue  of  CtHirall's  deiffedable 
assets,  IXpT  points  out  that  in  any 
stock  aoqiisition  of  out  company  by 
another,  ^e  new  company  aoqulrea 
the  basls^of  the  company  being  ac- 
quired. Tpis  analysis  comports  with 
that  prov^ed  for  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee by  the  Treasury  Department 
witness,  who  also  pointed  out  that  the 
basis  whifh  Norfolk  Southern  would 
be  aequirihg  reflects  the  basis  acquired 
by  Conrah  from  its  predeeeasor  rafl- 
roads  in  1^8.  Finally,  DOT  points  out 
are  limitations  on  Norfolk 
ability  to  depreciate  non- 
ConraO  izlcome,  as  there  would  be  in 
any  such  consolidation. 

Finally,  with  req^ect  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  debt  owed  the  Federal 
Govemmtot,  DOT  reminds  us  that 
Congress  previously  retired  debt  owed 
by  the  BQlwaukee  Railroad.  Further- 
more. DOT  points  out  that  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  stodc- 
holder  in  Conrail,  the  retirement  of  its 
debt  unde^  the  tax  laws  would  not  give 
rise  to  taxable  income  to  Norfolk 
Southern. 

I  believt  that  DOT  does  address  the 
concerns  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  Greider  article,  and  thus  I  ask 
that  both  the  Greider  article  and  the 
DOT  response,  written  by  John  Riley, 
Federal  ^laHroad  Administrmtor.  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  material  follows: 

H)dw  to  Steal  a  Raiuioas 
(By  William  Orelder) 

WASHnratoH,  DC— Americans  have  always 
loved  the  [exploits  of  the  con  man— the 
smooth-talfing  rogue  who  Is  forever  sepa- 
rating the  yokel  from  his  wallet.  Oivra  their 
rich  i4>pre^tlon  of  the  old  flimflam,  tax- 
payers should  be  especially  amused  by 
President  Resgan's  proposed  sale  of  the  gov- 
emment-o^ned  railroad  Conrail  to  Interests 
in  the  private  sector.  Of  course,  they  will 
have  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  Is  they  who 
will  be  left  holding  the  bag.  Right  now  the 
only  peopl^  laughing  are  Wall  Street  insid- 
ers; the  tax  lawyers,  investment  analysts 
and  business  accountants  who  are  paid  large 
sums  of  money  to  understand  and  manipu- 
late the  mysteries  of  ootporate  finance  and 
the  magic  of  the  U.S.  tax  code.  For  them, 
the  Conrail  deal  Is  hilarious. 

Here  is  how  the  con— entirely  legal- 
works.  The  federal  government  tells  the 
public  that  it  plans  to  sell  ConraQ  to  private 
investors  tor  $1.2  billion.  The  public  is 
plessed:  (1.2  billion  is  a  good  start  toward 
reducing  the  enonnous  federal  deficit. 
Then,  when  the  public  Isnt  looking,  and 
after  som*  financial  sleight  of  hand,  the 
govemment  pays  the  buyers  hundreds  of 
milUons  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  take  a 
profitable  enterprise  off  Its  hands. 

Even  a  great  communicator  might  be  hard 
pressed  to  sell  a  deal  like  It.  but  the  presi- 
dent is  ably  assisted  by  Secretary  of  Trans- 


poctatlan  Blabeth  Dole,  who  Is  widely  ad- 
Bstred  in  Washington  pcdltleal  circles  and 
often  mentioned  as  a  plotential  candidate  for 
vtoe-pnsident.  U  Mrs.  Dole  can  slip  the 
Conrafl  sale  past  Congress  and  the  puUlc, 
maybe  she  should  be  president.  Imagine, 
with  those  Allls.  how  she  might  snooker 
the  Soviets. 

Taspayets,  thougii  they  may  not  know  it, 
have  psid  dearly  for  CtmraU.  Since  1976, 
when  the  gov«mment  created  Conrail  from 
the  remains  of  the  Penn  Central  and  five 
other  bankrupt  r^  lines,  the  government 
has  sunk  more  than  $7  bUlion  into  the 
PhUaddirtiiarbaaed  operation,  which  hauls 
freight  for  the  industrial  Northeast  and 
runs  west  to  Chlcaco  and  St.  Xiouls.  The  tax- 
payers own  13JMW  miles  of  track,  SO.OOO 
freight  cars  and  MOO  diesel  locomotives. 

Vvaa  taking  office  in  1B81,  Reagan  an- 
notmoed  that  he  would  sell  ConralL  The 
government,  he  said,  had  no  business  run- 
ning a  railroad.  There  was  little  dissent: 
Conrafl  was  losing  a  bundle. 

So,  last  year  Mrs.  IX>le  asked  for  bids  from 
prtvate  taivestors  and  swiftly  winnowed  the 
rrspnnsri  down  to  three  finalists,  all  offer- 
ing about  the  same  money.  The  offer  from 
the  Alleghany  Corporation  struck  some  ss  a 
bit  diecky,  because  Alleghany  was  a  major 
stockholder  of  Penn  Central  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  railroad  was  managed  into 
ruin.  (Alleghany  shrewdly  sold  its  stodc 
shortly  before  the  collivse.)  Another  poten- 
tial buyer,  a  group  of  investors  headed  by  J. 
^raiard  Marriott  Jr.,  a  major  GOP  contribu- 
tor, knew  nothing  about  nmning  railroads 
but  presumably  lots  about  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. Conrail,  alas,  does  not  operate 
dining  can  or  Pullman  sleepers. 

The  only  bidder  directly  experienced  in 
railroading  is  Norfolk  Southern,  which  prof- 
itaUy  operates  lines  covering  the  Southeast 
and  Midwest  Combined  with  Conrail.  it 
would  become  the  largest  freight  line  in  the 
nation.  The  proposed  merger  scares  lots  of 
shippers,  who  are  afraid  of  rate  gouging 
once  competition  is  reduced,  and  railway 
labor  unions  have  endorsed  Alleghany's  bid. 
(A  fourth  bid,  by  Coiuail's  own  manage- 
ment, offering  $1.4  billion,  was  set  aside  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  because 
it  calls  for  a  public  stoCk  offering,  which 
ixyr  says  would  be  too  risky  and  time-con- 
suming.) When  the  winning  bid  is  an- 
ruunced,  perhaps  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
Ccmgress  will  have  to  approve  the  sale. 

But  a  fuimy  thing  happened  to  Conrail  on 
its  way  to  the  auction  block— the  company 
started  making  money,  lots  of  it.  A  new  cor- 
porate manager  took  over,  hard-boiled 
chairman  U  Stanley  Crane,  who  cut  waste 
and  abandoned  thousands  of  miles  of  un- 
profitable track.  ConraU's  workers,  who  own 
fifteen  percent  of  the  stock,  contributed  yet 
more  to  the  bottom  line.  They  accepted  an 
unprecedented  wage  hold-down— twelve  per- 
cent below  industry  wages— which  saved  the 
company  several  hundred  million  dollars.  In 
1081.  after  five  years  of  heavy  losses.  Con- 
rafl produced  Its  first  annual  profit.  Despite 
the  recession,  its  earnings  continued  to 
grow.  Last  year  ConraU  reported  an  impres- 
sive profit  of  $500  million. 

Already  it  sounds  like  not  such  a  bad  deal, 
paying  $1.2  billion  for  a  company  that 
makes  $500  million  a  year.  The  deal  sounds 
even  better  when  you  learn  that  ConraU  has 
now  accumulated  $850  million  in  surplus 
cash,  money  that  wiU  naturaUy  belong  to 
whoever  buys  the  company. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  tax  accountant  to 
figure  out  that  a  new  owner  who  was  inter- 
ested only  in  a  quick  profit  could  simply  sell 


off  the  railroad,  take  the  money  and  run. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  Is  Itself 
senslthre  to  that  possibfltty.  Mrs.  Dole  has 
inristed  upon  so-caUed  publie-interest  oov- 
emuits  In  the  sales  contract— the  buyer's 
promise  to  operate  the  railroad  in  good 
order  for  no  less  than  five  years  and  to 
maintain  cash  on  hand  of  at  least  $500  mfl- 
Uon.  "We  have  followed  a  deUberative  and 
prudent  oouiae,"  she  declared  recently.  "De- 
cision time  is  close  at  hand,  and  we  come  to 
this  point  confident  that  we  are  capable  of 
negotiating  the  best  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people." 

Taxpayers  may  wish  to  read  the  fine  print 
before  they  applaud  Mrs.  Dole's  negotiating 
triumph.  The  secretary  of  transportation  Is 
not  merely  selling  the  government's  rafl- 
road.  She  is  actually  giving  away  a  Ixwiansa 
in  taxes.  The  cash  that  the  treasury  pockets 
from  the  Conrafl  sale— and  then  some— wfll 
be  deftly  retrieved  by  the  buyer  through  a 
hole  in  the  pocket  euphemlsticslly  known  as 
tax  avoidance  Stanley  Crane,  Conrafl's 
chairman,  explained  what  WaU  Street  ana- 
lysts really  see  when  they  look  at  the  tax- 
payers' train  set:  "AU  of  this  is  a  damn  fine 
tax  shelter  for  someone." 

To  appreciate  this  complex  transaction  in 
its  fuU  ripeness,  we  have  to  go  to  the  bal- 
ance sheet  and  scrutinise,  like  corporate 
managers.  Conrafl's  potential  return.  To 
find  my  way  through  the  labyrinth.  I  con- 
sulted several  financial  authorities  In  the 
government  and  in  Conrafl's  management, 
people  who  are  intimately  familiar  with  the 
railroad's  finances.  What  follows  are  their 
conservative  estimates  of  how  the  next 
owner  wiU  cash  in  on  the  taxpayers'  invest- 
ment. 

For  starters,  the  lucky  winner  really 
doesnt  have  to  pay  $1.2  billion  of  its  own 
money  to  buy  Comail.  According  to  DOT'S 
proposed  terms  of  sale,  the  purchaser  csn 
use  up  to  $350  million  of  Conrafl's  own  cash 
to  complete  the  transaction.  That  effective- 
ly reduces  the  initial  investment  to  $850  mfl- 
liorL  If  the  corporate  buyer  wishes.  It  can 
reduce  its  own  investment  much  more  by 
selling  preferred  stock  to  others,  dfluting  its 
ownership  to  as  low  as  fifty-one  percent  but 
retaining  control  of  the  company.  Norfolk 
Southern  doesn't  plan  a  stodt  offering,  but 
other  bidders  propose  to  lay  off  $400  million 
to  $800  million  of  the  purchase  price  this 
way.  Thus  you  could  buy  (TmiraU  by  putting 
up  only,  let's  say,  $450  million  of  your  own 
money.  It's  a  no-lose  deal,  evm  if  you  pay 
the  f uU  freight  of  $850  mflUon. 

A  prospective  buyer  will  look  not  only  at 
the  $500  milUon  book  profits  but  at  the 
actual  cash  generated  by  ConraU— the 
money  on  haixl  that  the  owner  can  pay  out 
in  dividends.  In  these  terms,  Coiuafl  at  first 
looks  less  promising.  last  year's  ramlngs 
produced  cash  on  hand  of  $312  million,  but 
profits  WiU  shrink  when  the  railroad's  work- 
ers are  restored  to  industry  wage  levels,  as 
every  bidder  promises  to  do,  and  when  Con- 
raU begins  paying  taxes. 

ConraU's  own  management  beUeves  that  it 
would  be  able  to  pay  out  aimual  dividends 
totaling  $126  miUion.  but  a  skeptical  analyst 
might  settle  on  a  more  conservative  esti- 
mate—$50  miUion  to  $100  miUion  annually. 
If  the  owner  manages  for  maximum  short- 
run  returns,  the  figure  can  be  pumped  up  in 
several  ways.  Simply  by  accelerating  the 
sale  of  Conrafl's  norxvteratlng  property, 
mostly  real  estate,  the  owner  could  generate 
$100  milUon  to  $200  miUlon  in  revenues  in 
five  years.  Imprudoit  management  over  the 
long  haul,  perhaps,  but  it  makes  a  lot  of 
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MOM  If  you  know  you're  gotnc  to  fell  the 
raOroMl  aftar  five  ymn. 

Ttaan  than  !■  Oonima'a  penalon  fund,  now 
overfundad  by  mora  than  $380  milUon.  The 
buyer  can  eventually  set  hla  handa  on  that 
money,  too.  either  by  redudnc  future  ooo- 
trtbutloaa  to  the  penalan  fund  or  by  replac- 
tnc  It,  after  the  fhre  yean  called  for  In  the 
aalea  ageeaaent.  with  Individual  annultiea 
f or  the  workera. 

In  ihort,  before  the  flrat  train  haa  left  the 
station,  the  purchaaer  can  conaenrattvely 
count  on  reeoverlng  $400  minion  to  |M0 
mflllon  in  five  years,  dependlnc  on  how  ac- 
ti'MBlvtly  Ooorall  la  managed.  Ttoie  value  of 
Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern  la  much  great- 
er, however,  than  potential  ramhigi  If  the 
two  nOroada  are  merged.  NS  can  abandon 
overlapping  track  and  doae  down  duplicated 
fadUtlea,  like  maintenance  centers,  thus 
eliminating  employees,  creating  surplus 
property  and  adding  Mg  bucks  to  the 
bottom  line. 

A  guaranteed  sure  thing  may  sound  entic- 
ing to  moat  people,  but  theae  are  nlckle-and- 
dtane  opporturaltlea  in  the  world  of  high  fi- 
nance. Now  we  get  to  the  good  stuff— the 
double  bookkeeping  that  makes  Conrafl  ao 
dealrable.  the  tax  provisions  that  will  allow 
the  VA.  public  to  pay  someone  to  acquire 
ItaraOroad. 

In  IMI.  Praaldent  Reagan  and  the  Con- 
greas  "reformed"  the  ootporate  tax  code  In 
many  ways  delectaUe  to  bulsneas.  The  rich- 
est daaaert  they  served  up  was  a  new  sched- 
ule for  the  qiilck  depredatton  of  assets, 
blandly  labeled  the  Accelerated  Coat  Recov- 
ery System. 

As  a  factory  of  Its  machinery  ages  and 
wears  out.  a  buatneaa  may  deduct  the  annual 
decline  In  value  from  its  taxable  eamlnga 
The  principle  Is  reasonable  enough,  but  the 
faster  depredatloo  ruica  enacted  in  IMl  are 
utterly  unreal— forgiving  taxea  mudi  faster 
than  things  actually  wear  out  and  need  to 
be  retpteeed.  RaUroads.  for  instance,  can  now 
depredate  many  asseta— tracks,  for  exam- 
ple—that were  never  eligible  before.  Any 
bualnsaa  can  now  write  off  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery In  five  years,  when  everyone  knows 
the  "'***'«"»  wfll  last  for  ten  or  twenty.  A 
bustneas  building,  the  value  of  which  was 
formcorly  depreciated  over  thirty  to  forty- 
five  yeara.  can  now  be  deducted  In  a  mere 
dghtecD  yean.  Depending  on  the  kind  of 
assets,  the  savtaigB  in  taxea  are  effectively 
doubted,  tripled,  quadrupled. 

The  golden  egg  nested  in  ConraQ's  balance 
sheet  la  net  depredaWe  assets  totaling  on  a 
tax  basis,  more  than  $3.1  billion.  As  a  gov- 
emmentowned  entennlae.  the  railroad's  po- 
tential tax  depredation  is  meaningless. 
After  all.  whatever  the  company  owea  in 
taxea.  or  whatever  It  savea.  all  comes  out  of 
the  same  pocket— the  government's.  As  a 
prtvaldy  owned  corporatloo,  however,  Con- 
raU'a  tax  depreciation  beoomea  quite  valua- 
ble. It  wtU  be  used  to  eaeape  taxea  owned 
not  only  by  ConraU  but.  to  soeoe  extent,  by 
the  owner's  other  profltaMe  enterprises  as 
weU.  How  much  Is  that  worth?  The  theoreti- 
cal maximum  to  tax  avoUanoe  Is  $1.4  bUllon 
($3.1  Wnta  In  tax  deductions  multli^led  by 
the  corporaU  tax  rate  of  fotty-aix  percent). 
No  MM  am  reaUHa  the  maximum  In  poten- 
tial itsproflatlnn  beneflta,  but  a  oooservatlve 
rough  oatkBoate  can  be  based  on  the  annual 
tax  dspradatten  that  Oonrail  accountants 
currently  enter  In  the  books,  even  thougli 
the  ""■"r^T  la  government  owned.  The  de- 
ptwlatlnn  could  save  ConraQ's  owner  about 
$300  mHUaD  a  year  In  taxea— more  than  $1 
biUian  over  five  years. 

DOT  otfidala  claim  that  theae  tax  breaks 
are  leas  valuabte  than  they  appear,  becauae 


new  Investment  required  by  the  i 
ment  will  generate  still  more  tax  deduo- 
tloos.  and  becauae  the  purchaaer  will  be  lim- 
ited by  the  IRS  In  applying  savinci  to  other 
profits  outside  CooiaO.  In  other  words,  the 
owner  will  have  more  tax  shelters  than  It 
can  uae. 

But  the  tax  shelter  is  only  half  of  It.  The 
other  half  Is  a  guaranteed  Jump  in  earn- 
ings—the  real  proflto  that  stockholdeis  care 
about— for  the  rtmymny  that  buys  the  raU- 
road.  Tou  have  to  understand  that  every 
corporation  keepa  two  seta  of  books,  one  for 
the  tax  collector  and  another  reflecting  Its 
real  eamlnga  When  the  new  owner  takea 
over  ConraQ's  books,  the  mmpany  can  auto- 
matically enjoy,  not  Juat  the  tax  shelter  for 
its  tax  ledger,  but  a  spurt  in  real  profits  of 
$130  mlUlon  or  more  a  year— the  bottom 
line  that  makea  invaators  happy  and  drives 
up  stock  prices. 

How  come?  The  fsentlal  fact  of  the  trana- 
action  Is  that  someone  wQl  pay  $1.3  bOllon- 
actually  much  less  of  their  own  caah- to 
buy  real  assets  that  ConraQ  now  valuea  for 
depredation  at  more  than  $3  bOlion.  Now 
f  oUow  the  bouncing  ball:  Just  as  a  company 
depreciates  aging  equipment  on  Its  tax 
books,  it  must  do  the  same  for  its  real 
proflt-and-kMs  books.  The  declining  value  of 
asaets  la.  after  all.  a  real  coat  of  doing  busi- 
neas.  Kach  year  the  company  flgurea  out  the 
real  depredation  total  and  subtracts  that 
amount  from  Its  earnings  At  present,  Con- 
raQ subtracts  about  $340  million  a  year, 
baaed  on  aU  the  trains  and  bufldlngs  it  owns. 
The  new  owner— becauae  it  paid  so  much 
less  for  these  sssfts  sut/wnatirally  loaea 
much  lem  each  year  as  the  aasets  decline  in 
value.  Thus  it  subtracts  a  much  smaUer  de- 
predation figure  from  Its  earnings— lem 
than  half  of  what  ConraQ's  management 
now  subtracts. 

This  Is  mere  bookkeeping,  but  it  goes 
straight  to  the  bottom  line.  Because  the  new 
owner  has  reduced  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, the  profits  automatically  increase. 
Forget  the  profit  estimates  dted  eartler. 
The  purchaaer  of  ConraQ  can  hype  the 
earnings  of  its  new  subsidiary  with  a  flick  of 
the  pen.  This  doesnt  produce  more  caah. 
but  it  doea  make  the  company's  stock  more 
attractive  in  the  marketplace  and  may  allow 
it  to  take  more  caah  out  of  the  company. 
And.  of  course,  the  expanded  profits  wQl  be 
fully  sheltered  from  taxes.  The  buyer  wins 
on  both  sidea— in  both  seU  of  books. 

Nothing  about  thla  doubte  bookkeeping  is 
lUegal  or  even  unusuaL  It's  standard  prac- 
tice In  corporate  finance— one  of  the  funda- 
mental reaaons  why  there  are  so  many 
mergen  and  takeoven.  Theae  bllllon-dollar 
deala  do  not  produce  any  new  economic  ac- 
tivity, no  new  factories  or  Joba.  but  they  are 
lucrative  adventurea  in  finance.  The  ConraQ 
deal  la  extraordinary  only  because.  In  this 
case,  the  government  is  actually  inviting 
corpotatlona  to  play  the  game  with  the  gov- 
ernment's property. 

The  DOT  sales  proposal  indudes  one 
other  exotic  twist  that  might  raise  a  tax  ac- 
countant's eyebrows.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's early  subsidies  to  keep  ConraQ  afloat 
induded  loana  and  the  purchaae  of  pre- 
ferred stock  totaUng  $3.3  bOUon.  ConraQ 
stiU  owes  this  debt,  but  If  the  company  is 
sold,  the  government  wlU  forgive  us.  wipe  It 
off  the  books.  NormaUy,  If  a  coiporatlon's 
debt  is  forgiven,  the  savings  have  to  be 
counted  as  income  subject  to  taxea.  In  this 
case,  the  bidden  iiMlst.  and  DOT  has 
agreed,  that  when  Coogreas  writes  off  the 
$3.3  bQllon  In  legal  debC  the  federal  tax  col- 
lecton  wlQ  agree  not  to  reoognlae  it  as  tax- 
able Income. 


As  fkr  as  I  could  leain.  the  aecretary  of 
tnuuportatlon  never  mentiona  the  extraor- 
dinary tax  provision  or  the  double-book- 
keeping shelter  in  her  many  public  state- 
ments on  Conrail.  Instead  she  boasts  that 
DOT  negotlaton  have  won  valuabte  ooncea- 
sioaa  from  the  bklders:  they  have  agreed  to 
surrender  any  tax  savings  they  could  claim 
from  ConraQ's  accumulated  operating  losses 
of  $3.1  bmion  or  Its  backlog  of  Investment- 
tax  eredlta  of  $37$  million,  aQ  carried  on  the 
tax  books  from  earlier  years. 

This  sounds  mli^ty  generous  of  them,  but 
actually  It's  the  ultimate  Inalde  Joke  \a  the 
deaL  Who  put  up  the  money  to  cover  Con- 
raQ's operating  losses?  Who  paid  for  the 
capital  Investments  that  earned  the  ba^log 
of  tax  credits?  The  govenunent  did:  the  tax- 
payen  did.  In  other  worda.  theae  bighearted 
bidden  have  gradoualy  agreed  not  to  deduct 
our  leases  from  their  tax  retuma. 

The  final  queatlon  a  potential  Inveator 
would  ask  Is.  How  fast  can  we  mOk  this  cow? 
Here  is  where  corporate  strategists  get  to  be 
creative.  Thanks  to  ACR8,  a  buyer  can  ac- 
oderate  the  tax  payoff  and  ooQect  much  of 
It  within  five  yean.  The  purchaser  might 
choooe  a  strategy  that  max1mla>a  the  tax 
benefits  up  front.  After  five  years,  as  one  fi- 
nancial expert  told  me,  "The  strtwture  of 
this  deal  praactteally  screams.  SeUl"  The 
owner  might  seU  it  piece  by  pleoe  or.  better 
yet.  ask  three  major  freight  lines  In  the 
West  to  name  a  price:  the  chance  to  estab- 
lish the  flist  coast-to-ooast  raQroad  in  the 
nation  would  look  very  attractive. 

Notolk  Southern  would  obviously  not 
follow  this  course  of  action,  becauae  no  one 
doubts  that  NB  sincerely  Intends  to  contin- 
ue operating  ConraQ  as  a  raOroad.  Norfolk 
Southern's  strategists  face  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent chsdtenge:  N8  already  pays  so  Uttle  in 
federal  taxes.  It  wfll  have  to  Invent  new 
ways  to  cssh  In  on  the  tax  bonanaa  acquired 
with  ConraQ.  According  to  a  study  by  ClU- 
■ens  for  Tax  Justice.  Norfolk  Southern  re- 
ported paying  less  than  $16  mQllon  In  taxes 
on  proflU  of  $575  mQUon  in  10S3.  That  Is  an 
effective  tax  rate  of  less  than  three  per- 
cent—compared with  the  twdve  percent 
paid  by  the  average  American  taxpayer. 

An  excess  of  tax-shdtering  potential  is 
the  kind  of  problem  that  corporations  like 
to  have.  ImaglnaUve  management  wlU 
surely  find  solutions.  N8.  for  instance, 
might  carry  the  tax  savings  forward  on  Its 
books  for  many  years— protection  against 
the  dire  poaslbQIty  that  someday  It  wfll  ac- 
tually owe  taxes.  Or  It  can  go  out  and  buy 
other  companies,  new  stibsidlariea  for  Con- 
rail, so  to  speak,  the  profits  of  which  need 
to  be  shdtered  from  the  taxman  One  way 
or  another,  the  cow  will  be  milked,  and 
there  wQl  be  plenty  of  cream  for  the  straw- 
berries. 

The  Reagan  administration,  in  its  sptel  for 
selling  Conrail.  invokes  the  need  to  reduce 
those  horrendous  federal  defldts.  but  It 
should  be  obvious  from  the  arithmetic  that 
ConraQ  wfll  do  more  to  reduce  the  defldts  If 
the  government  holds  on  to  It— and  wfll  ac- 
tually add  to  the  deftelU  If  the  railroad  be- 
oomea a  so-caQed  free  enterprise. 

Owned  by  the  feds,  the  company  could 
begin  paying  modest  annual  dividends  to 
the  treasury.  More  Important  as  ConraQ's 
management  keeps  pointing  out  to  Mrs. 
Dote,  the  potential  sales  price  Is  bound  to  go 
much  higher  as  the  raQroad  establishes  a 
longer  record  of  annual  profits.  By  trying  to 
seQ  ConraQ  riiAit  after  It  has  turned  around. 
DOT  is  guaranteeing  a  dtpr  eased  price.  Con- 
gress wo«ild  protect  the  public  interest  more 
effectively    by    doing    nothing— by   simply 


postponing 
two  or 

That  still  leavea  the  grander  baitand- 
swttdi  gam4  that  is  now  bstag  played  on  av' 
'  the  inilianwms  corporate- 
tax  loopholBB  enacted  in  190L  manka  to 
ACR8  andjotber  teaser  goodlea.  scores  of 
profltabte  ^^t****—  on  the  I^)ttune  600 
pay  no  ts(ua— General  Baetrlc.  Boeing. 
Dow  Chwnlfcal.  RCA,  UbiOB  Carbide.  Oener- 
al  DynamUs.  Du  Pont  and  l4i<*hieed.  to 
mention  a  lew.  This  produces  red  ink  for 
the  rest  of  us  taxpayers 

If  Oongnaa  really  wants  to  do  something 
about  the  wldts,  wnmnn  aenae  suggests. 
It  would  stikt  by  repealing  ACR8  and  begin 
reatoring  the  minimal  level  of  taxea  that 
corporationa  used  to  pay.  latmlnatlng  ACRS 
alone  would  wipe  out  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  defldt-tnearly  $40  bOltan. 

Theae  daya.  though.  th«  American  public 
Is  hearing  $  different  pitch  tram  Washing- 
ton.  and  It  $oes  like  this:  AU  of  ua  contribut- 
ed to  the  fdderal  defldts  and  everyone  must 
share  equally  In  the  sacrlfioas  neceaaary  to 
reduce  theih.  Sacrifice  meana  cutting  Sodal 
Security  a«d  expenditures  for  education, 
health,  nutrition  and  other  programs— to 
avoid  Increasing  anyone's  taxea. 

This  oouNi  be  amualng.  If  the  mark  takea 
the  bait  Arery«ie  chips  In  earnest  money 
to  make  uif  what  the  other  fellow  took  out 
of  the  kltt^r.  MeanwhQe,  the  other  feUow  Is 
long  gone,  whistling  down  the  highway.  If 
peopte  biurj  thla— and  perhapa  they  wffl— it 
may  be  remembered  akmgsfcie  other  dasste 
hustles,  llk4  seUIng  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 


of  the  question  for    would  cause  the  cash  reserve  to  faU  below 


r, 


Asncu  (Rouom 
Sron) 
(By  John  H.  Rltey) 

Despite  the  onotional  appeal  In  BQl 
Greider's  tharacteristies  of  myself  and 
other  DOT  offtelals  aa  "smooth-talklne 
rogues,"  ria  afraid  I  have  to  oonfeas  that 
the  flnandal  Impact  of  the  Oonrafl  sate  Is  a 
lot  teas  oOkMul  than  the  artUe  suggests. 

The  prootem  with  that  artide  stems  In 
part  from  toe  fact  that  many  of  the  artide's 
aUegatiaas !  are  simply  wrong  on  the  facts. 
So  before  faddreasing  the  aitide'a  central 
theme— that  Government  ahould  simply 
keep  Conr$Q— let  me  ooneet  those  aUega' 
tkms  for  tile  record. 

^oaaacmia  TBS  aaooBD 

First,  It  U  clear  on  the  face  of  the  Norfolk 
Southern  agreement  that  the  purdiaser 
cannot  ".  .|.  uae  up  to  $360  mQUon  of  Con- 
raQ's own  I  cash  to  complete  the  transac- 
tion." Every  cent  of  the  purchase  price 
comes  froib  NorfOUc  Southern's  asseta— no 
borrowing  kgainst  ConraQ's  aasets,  no  caah 
from  Conndl.  no  prefened  stock.  It  was 
management's  leveraged  pubUe  offering 
plan  that  ivoposed  to  withdraw  $300  mUUon 
from  Conr^'s  kitty,  and  the  Secretary  re- 
jected thatiapproadi. 

Second,  the  Corporation  doea  not  have 
$850  mUlion  of  "surplus  cash"  that  wQl 
"naturally  lielong  to  whoever  buys  the  com- 
pany." Of  Ihat  total.  $500  mUUon  represents 
ConraU  operating  reaerve,  the  minimum  op- 
erating eabital  necessary  to  tnaure  continu- 
ous operanon  for  90  daya  In  the  event  a 
strike,  traffte  disruption,  ornatuial  disaster 
cut  off  th^  raOroad's  caah  flow.  That  re- 
serve is  as  mudi  a  part  of  the  railroad's  cap- 
ital base  aa  Ita  trade  and  looomottvea,  and  no 
prudent  manager  would  reduce  It.  To  make 
certain  no  one  triea,  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Memorandum  of  Intent 
(MOD  ooiltains  language  preventing  the 
payment  df  any  dividend  If  that  payment 


The  $300  mUUcn  figure  is  dearly  surplus 
caah.  and  the  Secretary  had  to  make  a  ded- 
slon  on  whether  to  take  It,  or  leave  It  with 
the  Ootporation  and  accept  a  lower  pur- 
diaae  price.  Given  the  wide  swings  in  cash 
flow  that  have  historically  characterised 
OonraU  and  It  predecessors.  Secretary  Dole 
determined  that  the  Interests  of  shippers. 
«Mminimittoa,  and  ConraU  employees  would 
be  best  served  by  leaving  that  fund  In  the 
Corporation  as  an  extra  margin  of  safety 
agataist  traffic  fluctuations  and  economic 
slowdowns.  But  she  also  made  certain  that 
the  $300  million  could  not  simply  "pass  to 
the  buyer."  The  contract  prevents  Norfolk 
Southern  bom  paying  dividends  from  any- 
tbtog  other  then  new  profits  generated 
after  the  date  of  sale. 

The  remaining  $50  mlllitm  doesn't  go  to 
the  buyer  at  aU.  It  passes  directly  to  the 
Government  on  day  of  dosing,  as  does  aU 
Conrafl  cash  In  excess  of  $800  mflllon, 

Third,  OonraU's  "impressive  profit  of  $600 
mfllion  a  year"  looes  a  bit  of  Its  luster  when 
one  recognises  that  much  of  what  CTomafl 
eama  cornea  about  only  because  Govern- 
ment owns  the  Corporation,  and  dther  pays 
or  forgives  many  of  Its  obligations.  Fw  ex- 
ample, ConraQ  pays  no  state  taxes  (about 
$36  to  $33  mQUon  a  year),  and  has  been 
paying  Ita  employees  13  percent  less  each 
year  than  standard  Industry  wages.  That's 
an  annual  saving  of  between  $130  and  $130 
mflllon.  a  saving  that  wiU  not  be  avaUabte  to 
any  prhpate  sector  amuer.  Government  pays 
aU  of  CooraU's  labor  protection  coats,  which 
run  between  $33  and  $77  million  a  year. 
OonraU's  1084  profits  are  also  inflated  by 
$44  million  through  certain  cme-time  pul- 
sion and  Inventory  adjustments  that  have 
no  relation  to  ConraQ's  earning  capadty. 
The  bottom  line  Is  tiiat  a  privately  owned 
ConraQ  (after  taxea)  would  have  lost— not 
made-Hooney  in  1081  and  1063.  It  would 
have  made  about  $90  mQUon  In  1983.  and 
teas  than  $300  mlUlon  in  1984.  By  everyone's 
eathnatra  Including  (TonraU's— 1984  was 
the  railroad's  best  year.  CaaxtH't  own  pro- 
jections forecast  declining  financial  per- 
fonnanoe  over  the  next  two  years.  In  fact. 
ConraQ  suffered  an  18  percmt  decline  to 
profits  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1984,  in 
comparison  to  the  same  period  in  1983. 

Ftoally,  the  artide  proceeds  to  dte  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  in  which  a  buyer  could  Uquldate 
resources  or  offer  preferred  stock  to  yield 
addHUonal  return.  Thooe  are  slnutly  aspects 
of  other  offen  rejected  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  artide  Itself  con- 
cedes that  tboae  objections  have  no  appUca- 
bUlty  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  proposaL 

Each  of  the  artide's  srguments  has  obvl- 
oudy  been  crafted  to  suggest  that  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  offer  is  a  "windfall,"  far 
below  ConraU's  actual  value.  But  this  coUec- 
tlon  of  "scatter-gun  arguments"— in  addi- 
tion to  being  wrmg  on  their  merits— ignores 
the  larger  context  of  the  transsction. 

OonraQ  haa  been  advertiaed  for  sale  for 
more  than  three  years.  Over  the  course  of 
those  years,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  its  investment  banker,  G<ddman, 
Sadis  A  Co..  have  contacted  more  than  110 
potential  bidders— Induding  aU  of  the  tui- 
tion's Class  I  railroads.  The  Norfolk  South- 
ern bid  Is  the  best  bid.  the  end  process  of 
tigtA  months  of  head-to-head  bidding 
among  seriously  Interested  partlea.  In  addi- 
tion to  more  than  $1.3  bQllon  In  cash  aa  day 
of  dodng.  the  Norfolk  Southern  offer  sur- 
renden  $3.4  billion  in  ComaQ  tax  bmef  its. 
and  incorporates  a  doaen  pages  of  restrictive 


covenants  dedgnwl  to  protect  the  raUroad'a 
flnandal  strength  aixl  service  capadty. 
Make  no  mistake— those  covenants  are  a 
v<anabte  part  of  the  tranaartton.  They  limit 
the  value  of  the  Investment  to  any  buyer, 
and  the  railroad  could  surely  have  been  aold 
Sat  more  without  them. 

In  three  years,  no  one  has  come  forward 
with  a  responsihte  and  hitfier  Wd.  Although- 
CoiuaU  management  talks  In  large  tuunben 
about  the  potential  yield  of  a  public  offer- 
ing, when  It  came  time  to  reduce  their  bid  to 
writing,  the  bottom  Une  was  a  $1.1  bOUon 
offer.  As  I  write  this.  CoiuaU's  Investment 
banker.  Morgan  Stanley,  haa  continued  to 
decline  to  give  a  firm  underwriting  on  even 
that  amount. 

Railroads  are  aold  as  going  concerns,  and 
like  aU  other  commerical  entitiea.  they  are 
valued  by  applying  a  standard  prioe-eam- 
ings  multlpte  to  thdr  average  — '"«"g« 
Throwing  aside  averages  and  using  only 
ConraQ's  best  year,  that  multiide  produeea  a 
value  of  approximately  $1.3  bUUon  for  Gov- 
ernment's 85  percent  of  ConraQ  stock.  That 
is  the  yardstick  Investon  use  to  measure 
value  in  every  cnmparahle  transaction,  and 
the  N<»f oik  Southern  offer,  which  exceeds 
$1.3  bQlkm  In  Its  value  to  Government,  fully 
meets  that  test. 

The  Rolling  Stone  artide  Is.  In  effect,  an 
argument  on  how.  In  the  author's  view, 
other  bidden  should  have  valued  ConraU. 
But  fair  value  Is  very  mudi  a  real  worid  con- 
cept—the  sum  a  wUUng  buyer  wfll  pay  a 
willing  seller  whm  a  product  Is  actually 
placed  on  sale.  The  decisions  made  by  more 
than  100  aophlstteated  potential  buyen  in 
response  to  a  three  year  marketing  effort 
are  the  best  answen  to  thla  type  of  conjec- 
ture. The  marlcet  has  studied  OonraU,  evalu- 
ated Its  propsects.  and  idaoed  a  value  on  It. 
By  that  real— not  theoretical— yardstick,  the 
Norfolk  Southern  Is  the  best  offer  for  Gov- 
ernment and  taxpayer  aUke. 


The  tax  analysis  that  follows  in  the  artide 
is  equally  misguided.  To  understand  i^, 
there  are  several  points  to  bear  In  mind. 

First,  there  are  no  spedal  tax  breaks  pro- 
vided In  the  ConraU  sale.  The  tax  conae- 
quoioes  are  the  nnmal  consequences  of  any 
comparable  sate  tranaaction,  be  It  large  or 
smalL  In  making  his  arguments,  the  author 
is  really  suggesting  that  the  entire  tax  code 
should  be  changed,  not  that  Norfolk  South- 
em  is  reodving  unfair  treatment  vi»«-vls 
other  buyers,  carrios,  at  busineaaes. 

Second,  it  is  essmtial  to  bear  tat  mind  that 
the  tax  consequences  the  artide  complains 
of  wfll  be  exactly  the  same  whether  Govern- 
ment sells  to  Norfolk  Southern,  states  a 
public  offering.  <»*  simply  dects  to  keep  the 
Corporation.  Remeber  that  Federal  owner- 
ship of  ConraU  does  not  make  ConraU 
immune  to  Federal  taxea.  OonraU  fUee 
anniuJ  returns,  and  uses  acnminlated  tax 
benefits  to  shdto'  its  income  every  year. 
C«mraU  wfll  continue  to  apply  Its  basis  to 
reduce  tax  liaMUty  whether  It  Is  kqit  or 
sold,  publicly  or  privately  hdd.  The  one 
major  difference  In  the  Norftdk  Southern 
transaction  Is  the  surrender  of  nearly  $3.4 
bflUon  In  tax  credits  and  net  operating  loss 
carryforwards  that  are  currently  avaUabte 
to  shelter  ConraU's  Income. 

It  is  dead  wrong  to  suggest  that  with  an 
investment  of  less  than  $3.1  bUllon.  any 
buyer  can  acquire  $3.1  billion  In  tax  benefits 
to  shdto-  Its  "other  profitabte  enterprises 
as  weU"  as  OonraU.  In  general,  the  built-in 
deduction  rulea  limit  the  amount  of  bads 
deductions  sny  buyer  can  "upstream"  to  its 
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other  enteqvlMs  to  rouchly  the  purciUMe 
prlM  It  pAjra.  Mbrfidk  SoutlMm  wUl  get  pre- 
daely  wbat  it  pajn  (or— no  more,  do  \em. 

Nor  doM  the  ale  acreencnt  aJIow  Comil 
to  apply  ACR8  <  Accelerated  Ooet  Recovery 
System)  treatment  to  It*  (roMO  baae.  At 
present.  Oonrall  depredates  ita  (rosen  baae 
In  the  moat  oonaenrathre  manner  possible— 
straight  line  depredation.  That's  because 
when  Cnurall  had  to  make  Its  dqtredation 
election  In  the  early  ISWra.  It  was  a  publicly 
owned  Corporation  with  low  — "'»"f  and 
enormous  net  operatint  carryforwards.  Con- 
raO'a  (roaen  baae  will  continue  to  be  depred- 
ated on  a  cooaervatlve.  straicht  line  basis, 
and  N<^olk  Southern  must  follow  the  same 
code  procedures  applicable  to  all  other  tax- 
payers. 

Of  coune.  U  Norfolk  Southern  or  ConraU 
make  new  purchases  of  ACR8  eligible  equip- 
ment after  the  dostnc.  ACRS  treatment  will 
apply.  But  that's  true  whether  government 
keeps  Conrafl  or  seUs  It.  and  It  is  likely  to  be 
true  whether  Norfolk  Southern  spends  Its 
cash  on  ConraU  or  on  any  of  Its  other  trans- 
portation enterprises.  It  is  also  true  of  any 
other  taxpayer  who  makes  similar  expendi- 
tures anywhere  In  the  country.  None  of  this 
Is  unique  to  ConraU,  or  a  special  conse- 
quence of  the  sale  agreement. 

The  real  policy  issue  here  is  whether  to 
treat  ConraU  like  every  other  carrier  with 
whldi  it  competes,  or  to  treat  it  differently. 
If  one  were  to  take  the  opposite  approach, 
and  demand  that  ConraU  yield  back  tax 
benefits  that  other  railroads  are  entitled  to 
uae.  ConraU  would  be  placed  at  a  severe 
competitive  disadvantage.  ConraU  shippers 
would  ultimately  pay  the  difference,  and 
the  Federal  government  would  simply  have 
used  the  sale  to  seriously  erode  Conrail's 
abiUty  to  remain  competitive  over  the  long- 
term.  The  Secretary  viewed  that  result— and 
the  argument  that  ConraU  should  be  treat- 
ed differently  than  any  other  taxpayer— as 
both  unwiae  and  unfair.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  which  analyzed  the  trans- 
action, agreed  on  both  counts. 

Finally,  the  argument  raised  on  "debt  for- 
giveness" is  wrong  on  both  the  facts  and  the 
Uw. 

The  forgivmess  of  ConraU's  $3.2  billion 
debt  isnt  an  invention  of  the  n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  It  was  mandated  by 
Congreaa  in  IMl,  to  give  the  newly  priva- 
Uwd  ConraU  a  fighting  chance  at  survival- 
something  it  probably  would  not  achieve  if 
saddled  with  mulUbUllon  doUar  debt  obUga- 
tions.  Congress  used  a  similar  approach  in 
dealing  with  the  ICUwaukee  Road  (The  Chi- 
cago. MUwaukee.  St.  Paul,  and  Pacifk  RaU- 
road  Company). 

No  one  has  ever  suggested— either  with 
ConraU  at  the  IfUwaukee  Road— that  Con- 
gresi  demanded  forgiveness  of  the  debt  only 
so  it  could  kUl  these  companies  through  the 
back  door  with  mulUbUUon  doUar  tax  Uens. 
And.  in  fact,  the  normal  provisions  of  the 
tax  code  do  not  allow  that  result. 

Two-thirds  of  what  the  artlde  refers  to  ss 
debt  (about  $3.3  bUUon)  te  actually  pre- 
ferred stock,  held  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Contrary  to  the  article's  al- 
legations, cancellation  of  preferred  stock 
does  not  give  rise  to  taxable  income.  The  re- 
maining $8M  milUon  is  held  In  long-term 
notes— and  under  normal,  everyday  tax  law, 
the  cancellation  of  debt  by  a  shareholder 
(like  the  DOT)  does  not  give  rise  to  Income. 
The  economic  benefit  of  the  cancellation  ac- 
crues to  the  Government's  benefit,  since  the 
value  of  the  Government's  common  stock 
would  be  greatly  reduced  or  eliminated 
without  the  debt  cancellation.  Because  the 


Government's  basis  In  the  debt  equals  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  ordinary  tax  treatment 
would  not  produce  a  llabUlty. 

There  is  nothing  "exotic"  about  this 
result.  It's  the  way  the  tax  code  works  In 
every  comparable  case,  day  In.  day  out.  And 
that's  exactly  what  Congress  intended  when 
It  ordered  DOT  to  forgive  the  ConraU  and 
llUwaukee  debts  several  years  sgo. 

SIU  now  OS  DKUT? 

The  central  thesis  of  the  article  is  that 
the  Federal  government  would  do  better  If 
It  simply  kept  ConraU.  But  why? 

The  Federal  government  draws  no  benefit 
from  holding  ConraU.  Any  profits  made  do 
not  flow  into  the  Treasury— they  stay  with 
the  railroad.  At  the  same  time.  Government 
remains  in  the  wings  ss  a  perpetual  surety 
to  subsldiM  any  leases  the  raUraad  sustains 

Timing  for  the  sale  could  not  be  better 
than  it  Is  today.  ConraU  has  Just  reocwded 
Its  most  profitable  year  ever,  and  market 
conditions  are  strmg.  This  timing  argument 
is  buttressed  by  the  fact  that  ConraU  prof iU 
are  projected  to  decline  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Moreover,  every  stakeholder  in  ConraU's 
services  suffers,  and  suffers  badly  by  delay: 

States  and  locaUUes  lose  the  t26  mUUon  a 
year  they  could  coUect  in  taxes  from  a  pri- 
vately owned  ConraU. 

The  Federal  government  loses  the  tl.2  bU- 
Ilon  sale  price  and  must  continue  to  subsi- 
dize ConraU's  labor  protection  to  the  tune 
of  $3S  to  tTl  million  a  year. 

Other  carriers  must  continue  to  face 
unfair  competition  from  a  FederaUy  backed, 
non-taxpaying  competitor. 

Labor  wiU  be  forced  to  forego  the  $8,000 
to  $11,000  each  member  would  receive  on 
clodng  an  NS  sale,  along  with  the  signifi- 
cantly stronger  labor  protection  provided  in 
the  NS  contract. 

Shippers  and  communities  wiU  continue 
to  suffer  the  uncertainties  that  come  from 
tnabiUty  to  plan  their  futures  around  a  reU- 
able  source  of  transportation. 

No  one  gains  by  delay.  The  Secretary  has, 
ss  she  puts  It,  "a  bird  In  the  hand"— a  multi- 
billion  dollar  offer  from  a  first-rate  carrier 
that  WiU  finally  end  the  turmoU  that  has  in- 
fected the  Northesst  raU  system  for  dec- 
ades. Leaders  both  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment have  pursued  that  goal  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  The  benefits  to  the  Northeast 
are  enormous,  and  the  time  to  achieve  those 
benefits  Is  clearly  now.* 


LYMAN  COUNTY:  STATE  CHAMPS 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Vbt.  President,  a  bas- 
ketball team  I  was  privileged  to  coach 
many  years  ago— back  in  the  days 
when  Lyman  county  had  more  high 
schools— has  done  It  again. 

For  the  second  time  in  5  years  the 
Lyman  County  Raiders  are  State 
champions  of  South  Dakota  class  B 
basketball.  They  took  the  title  by  de- 
feating the  Salem  Cubs  55  to  52. 

With  a  population  of  3,864.  all  of 
Lyman  County  boasts  fewer  people 
than  some  apartment  complexes  in 
the  Washington  area.  Lyman  County 
high  school  has  an  enrollment  of  126, 
but  it  is  not  numbers  that  count  in 
central  South  Dakota— it  is  determina- 
tion, and  dedication  and  a  will  to 
excell. 

The  Lyman  County  Raiders  have  all 
these  qualities  in  abundance  and  they 


are  inspired  by  great  teachers  led  by 
Coach  Mike  McDonald  and  Superin- 
tendent Chris  Anderson,  and  Principal 
Ivan  Dixon. 

As  it  was  a  privilege  to  coach  them 
years  ago.  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  on 
the  sidelines  cheering  them  to  another 
State  UUe  in  1985.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  some  of  the  press  coverage  relat- 
ed to  this  great  victory  be  printed  in 
theRscoBD. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Aberdeen  (SD)  American  News. 
Mar.  8. 1M51 

Ltmsk  Nirs  Wakohm  n  OT 

(By  Wayne  Ortman) 

Siovx  Falls.  8D.— Lyman  defeated  de- 
fending state  champion  Wakonda  Thursday 
in  the  opening  session  of  the  South  Dakota 
Class  B  boys  state  basketbaU  tournament. 

Sophomore  Todd  Vomo^s  three-point 
play  with  21  seconds  left  In  overtime  sent 
Lyman  past  Wakonda  84-00  and  set  up  its 
semifinal  game  against  Mobridge. 

Volmer's  field  goal  and  free  throw  gave 
the  Raiders.  23-1,  a  04-58  lead  and  capped  a 
fourth-quarter,  come-from-behind  surge. 

Randy  Jensen  drlUed  six  medium-range 
Jumpers  In  the  third  quarter  as  Wakonda 
came  from  a  33-35  defidt  to  take  a  38-33 
lead  with  3:30  left  in  the  third  quarter. 
Jenaen.  a  0-foot  senior,  led  Wakonda  with  18 
points. 

Keith  Moore,  a  8-foot  senior  guard,  and 
Volmer  sppUed  the  fourth-quarter  pressure 
that  brought  Lyman  back  within  range. 
Moore  had  six  of  Lyman's  final  eiilit  points, 
including  a  field  goal  with  1:45  left  that 
knotted  the  score  at  the  regulation-ending 
58-alL  Three  Wakonda  turnovers  in  the 
final  three  minutes  helped  Lyman's  surge. 

Volmer  finished  with  14  points  and  Garet 
Mohr  with  12  for  Lyman.  Lyman  had  poa- 
session  with  s  minute  left  in  regulation  and 
the  score  tied  st  66,  but  two  field  goal  at- 
tempts were  off  the  mark. 

"It  was  a  game  of  spurts.  That's  the  way 
we  play,"  said  Lyman  coach  Mike  McDon- 
ald. 

The  Raiders  shot  48  percent  from  the 
field  and  had  38  rebounds  with  Mohr  get- 
ting eight.  Wakonda  shot  SO  percent  snd 
had  35  rebounds  with  Paul  Dwyer  and 
Robert  Tlgert  getting  nine  each. 

Lyman  was  rated  No.  2  In  the  final  B  poU 
and  was  the  No.  6  seed  in  the  tournament. 
Wakonda  was  rated  third  and  was  the  No.  4 
seed. 
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(From  tha  Tankton  Daily 

Mar.  8. 19881 

Ltiisi<  Srora  Ws»nma  ni  OvBomi 

I     (ByHodNMaen) 

Bronx  Falls.— The  Wakonda  Wantors 
and  the  urman  Ralden  tied  up  in  an  In- 
tenae  first[round  game  at  the  South  Dakota 
Class  B  biUcetabll  tournament  at  the  Siooz 
FbUs  Areim  Thursday  afternoon,  and  when 
the  smoke  cleared,  the  Ralden  dalmed  a 
84-80  overtime  victory. 

The  winknoved  the  lorman  team  to  the  se- 
mifinals, and  they  wUl  play  the  Mobridge 
Tigers  at  %  p  jn.  toni^t. 

Wakondi  came  out  shooting  and  scored 
the  first  4x  points  of  gaaoe  Thursday,  but 
the  West  fUver  team  came  back  to  tie,  and 
thm  rolled  up  a  substantial  lead,  going  on  a 
six-mlnuta  18-4  roU  to  take  a  21-13  lead  two 
and  a  hall  minutes  Into  the  aeoond  period. 
Wakonda  closed  the  gap  to  four  points  at 
the  half  aiid  traUed  37-23  at  the  break. 

In  the  fiist  half,  the  ■p-'*»«"g  ahoottng  of 
six-foot  sctiior  Kevin  Graves  kept  the  de- 
fending daunpions  in  the  game.  Groves  had 
aU  eight  oi  the  basketo  that  he  scored  in  the 
first  two  <tuarters  as  he  aeraed  in  from  the 
comer  on  ^e  base  line. 

Lyman  countered  with  the  qui^ness  of 
their  guar^  and  the  iww^tmy  shooting  abU- 
ity  of  senior  Keith  Moore,  a  skinny  Uttle 
scooter  wlio  caused  problems  for  the  War- 
riors on  both  ends  of  the  court.  He  had  11  at 
the  internassion. 

The  thlfd  period  belaoged  to  Wakonda. 
With  Randy  Jensen  and  PhUlip  Tlgert 
taking  charge,  the  Warriors  moved  Into  an 
eight-point  lead  at  the  end  of  three  perloda, 
48-38.  Duilng  one  strectch  Wakonda  went 
from  a  33-05  defidt  to  a  38-33  lead,  hitting 
13  unanswered  points. 

Jensen's  13-footer  at  the  3:33  mark  in  the 
third  quarter  gave  the  Region  8  champlona 
their  first  lead  since  early  in  the  game,  and 
they  moved  out  smartly  to  take  their  tem- 
porary eight-point  margin.  Jenaen  drilled 
five  from  the  base  line  in  the  final  two  and 
a  half  mlnptes  of  that  staosa. 

But  the  ^roud  Lyman  Raiders,  wtoo  boast 
a  22-1  rectatl  thus  far,  refuaed  to  fold.  After 
the  two  teams  traded  three  aooring  plays  to 
start  the  final  quarter,  a  13-4  ^Mirt  tied  the 
game,  and  Lyman  choae  to  sit  on  the  baU 
for  the  laA  minute  and  a  half  to  get  a  last 
shot.  The  delay  worked,  but  they  faUed  to 
score,  andjthe  game  went  into  an  overtime 
period  tied  at  56. 

In  the  estra  period.  Lyman  scored  on  a 
drive  by  Tidd  Volmer.  and  the  WarrlorB  tied 
it  up  again  at  58  on  a  Robert  Tlgert  Jumper, 
the  first  sfore  in  over  four  minutes  of  play 
for  Wakoqda.  Then  the  Raiders  made  their 
winning  n^  on  a  field  goal  by  Moore,  a  ftee 
throw  by  isteve  Rabem.  and  a  successful 
three-potni  play  by  Volmer.  Wakonda  coun- 
tered only  |with  a  Randy  Jensm  goaL 

For  WaMonda.  who  ended  with  a  54  per- 
cent shooting  average  on  37  of  50,  Jenaen 
led  the  scoring  with  18  pctets.  Grove  scored 
18,  aU  in  the  first  half,  and  PhUllp  Tlgert 
had  13. 

Moore  1^  the  Raiders  with  34  points, 
Volmer  sdored  34,  and  Oaret  Mohr  13. 
Lyman  hit  24  goals  in  50  attempts  (48  per- 
cent), but  they  were  a  very  good  18-22  at 
the  free  throw  line. 

Wakonda  will  play  the  Armour  Packers  in 
consolatioii  semifinal  play  this  afternoon. 
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RAiBsas  Go  Cold,  Fns  Up  To  Stop 

Wakohda 

(By  Jeff  Mammenga) 

I^man's  Raiders  withstood  a  torrid 
stretdi  of  shooting  by  the  defending  cham- 
pion Wakonda  Warriors  to  win  84-80  in 
overtime  In  the  seomd  opening-round  game 
of  the  state  Class  B  boys  haskrthall  toumsr 
ment  Tbursday  In  Sioux  Falls. 

The  Raiders  hit  seven  of  11  shots  to  take 
a  14-12  lead  after  the  first  quarter.  They  ex- 
tended it  to  31-13  with  5:47  left  In  the  half 
before  Kevin  Groves,  who  scored  14  of  his 
18  points  in  the  first  half,  led  the  Warriors 
back  to  wit<iln  37-23  at  halftlme. 

Steve  Rabem'a  field  goal  with  6:30  left  in 
the  third  quarter  put  lorman  ahead  3»-35, 
and  that's  irtien  the  Raiders  went  cold  and 
Wakonda  began  its  incredible  streak. 

Beginning  with  a  PhUllp  Tlgert  Jumper 
with  5:58  left  in  the  third  period.  Wakimda 
oonneeted  on  13  stralgbt  shots.  They  didn't 
miss  unto  about  five  and  one-half  minutes 
were  left  in  the  game. 

And  the  Warriors  did  most  of  their  shoot- 
ing from  outside  instead  of  relytasg  on  their 
Ug  guys  inside.  Randy  Jensen,  a  8-foot 
senior,  made  six  shots  in  the  streak,  while 
Tlgert  and  his  8-3  twin  Robert,  had  four. 

Jensen  who  led  Wakonda  with  18  points, 
put  the  Warriors  ahead  34-33,  their  first 
lead  since  midway  in  the  opening  stansa. 
They  led  48-38  after  three  periods. 

"We  thought  their  strength  wasn't  from 
the  outside,  but  they  were  drilling  than." 
Lyman  Coach  Mike  McDonald,  said,  adding 
that  Wakonda  is  a  power  team. 

The  Raiders  were  down,  but  not  out. 

McDonald  said  his  team  has  a  "UUer  in- 
stinct They  never  die.  and  always  remem- 
het  our  winning  tradition  here  in  Lyman." 

Lyman  was  stUl  down  58-48  with  4:38  to 
play  when  Keith  Moore  took  charge. 

MJoore.  a  flashy,  8-foot  senior  guard, 
scored  four  straight  points,  making  it  58-53 
with  3:43  to  go. 

Two  costly  turnovers  by  Wakonda  then  al- 
lowed Garet  Mohr  to  cut  the  lead  to  two 
points,  and  finally  Moore  could  tie  it  at  58- 
58  with  1:48  to  play. 

"We  started  to  get  hot  and  comfortable." 
MdDonald  said,  as  the  Raiders  hit  four 
shots  in  a  row.  Wakonda  had  a  rare  miss. 
and  Lyman  hdd  the  baU  untU  30  seconds  re- 
mained, when  they  caUed  time  out.  They 
had  a  chance  to  win  in  regulation,  but 
Moore  missed  an  18-footer  with  eight  sec- 
onds left,  and  Mohr  missed  after  grabbing  a 
long  rebound. 

Todd  Volmer  gave  Lyman  a  58-58  lead 
early  In  the  overtime,  but  Robert  Tlgert 
countered  for  Wakonda. 

Moore,  who  had  a  game-high  34  points, 
made  It  80-58  with  1:51  left  in  overtime. 

Wakonda,  which  had  12  turnovers  to  11 
for  lonnan.  had  a  costly  one  with  1:44  left. 
The  Raiders  held  the  baU  untU  Rabem  was 
folded  and  went  to  the  line  for  a  one-and- 
one  with  48  seconds  left. 

'1  felt  if  I  could  get  the  lead  in  overtime, 
we  could  hold  on  to  it  for  a  whUe,"  McDon- 
ald said. 

Rabem  calmly  made  the  first  free  throw 
for  a  81-58  lead.  He  missed  the  second,  but 
then  Wakonda  had  another  big  turnover. 

The  Raiders  again  ran  their  offense,  imtU 
Moore's  partner  at  guard.  Cooper  Oamos, 
assisted  Volmer  with  31  seconds  left.  Volmer 
was  fouled  on  the  play,  and  his  16th  point 
of  the  game  made  it  64-58,  giving  Lyman 
enough  of  a  lead  to  let  Jensen  score  (me 
more  basket. 


Wakonda  ontahot  the  Raiders  BO  percent 
to  44  percent  and  had  a  35-38  edge  In  re- 
bounding, with  Paul  Dwyer  and  FhQ  Tlgert 
each  having  nine.  Mohr  led  I^Fman  with 
eight  rHiounds  to  go  along  with  a  doaen 
points. 

The  key  statlstk;  for  the  Raiders  again 
was  free  throws.  They  had  18  of  33  com- 
pared to  8  of  10  for  Wakonda. 

Ijmian.  now  33-1  faces  giant-klUer  Mo- 
bridge In  tonl^t's  first  — mifiMi  game.  The 
Tigers,  who  entered  the  tournament  only 
11-11  and  unrankfd.  upset  heavOy-favored 
Armour,  whidi  was  33-0  and  ranked  No.  1 
aUaeason. 

Wakonda,  33-3.  and  Armour  played 
today'a  flrat  conaolatian  game. 

(FTOm  the  DaOy  RepubUc.  Mar.  8. 1988] 

Ltmak  Outlasts  WASOimA  84-80 

(By  Jtrtm  Papendtek) 

Sionx  Falls.— It  took  a  rally,  a  big  rally, 
and  one  overtime  period  to  deraO  defending 
State  B  diampkine  In  the  Sioux  Ftfls  Arena 
Thursday  afternoon. 

And  that  Is  what  the  Lyman  Ralden  did. 
Coach  MOce  McDonald's  crew  nipped  War 
konda  84-80  In  overtime  in  the  opening 
round  of  the  1985  South  DakoU  Claas  B 
BasketbaU  Tournament. 

Now  the  31-1  Ralden  wOl  face  Mobridge 
in  the  B  semifinals  at  7  p jn.  FMday. 

Even  though  Ljrman  standout  Keith 
Mome  had  34  polnta  and  six  rebounds.  It 
was  the  Raiders' balanced  attack  that  did  in 
the  Warriors.  Wakonda.  whkdi  won  the  1984 
State  B  by  defeating  Avon,  blew  an  eight 
point  lead  In  ttie  final  4K  minutes  of  regular 
Mao. 

PhUUp  Tigert's  basket  with  4:37  left,  put 
Wakonda  ahead  58-48.  However,  that  would 
be  the  last  points  the  Warrlon  would  score 
in  regulation.  After  Tigert's  fiekl  goal.  War 
konda  went  into  a  staU  whldi  ended  In  dis- 
aster. 

Moore's  field  goal  with  3:38  remaining  left 
Lyman  trailing  58-50.  Then  during  Wakim- 
da's  stall.  Randy  Jensen  |?*T*r'^  up  an  of- 
fensive fouL  Morae  capltallsfd  by  hitting 
free  throws. 

Then  Wakonda's  Kevin  Groves  threw  the 
ball  away— one  of  the  few  »»«««»«>ft  the  six- 
foot  senior  committed  in  this  game— iriiUe 
the  Warriore  were  again  trying  to  take  time 
off  the  dock. 

This  time  it  was  Lyman's  slx-foot«lx 
senior  center  Garet  Mohr's  tum  to  capital- 
ise. His  field  goal  with  3:19  left  to  cut  Wa- 
konda's lead  to  58-54. 

Lyman's  salty  one-two-one-one  press  re- 
sulted in  another  Wakonda  tumovo-.  as  the 
Warrlon  faOed  to  advance  the  baU  over  the 
halfcourt  line  in  10  seconds.  Another  Moore 
field  goal  and  the  game  was  tied  at  58  with 
1:47  left. 

Warrior  senior  ace  Paul  Dwyer  missed  his 
eight-footer  30  secmids  later  and  Mohr 
grabbed  the  rebound.  Then  the  three 
lO'man  guards— Mowe.  Ooopo-  Gamos  and 
Junior  reserve  Steve  Rabem— took  almost 
(me  minute  off  the  clock  with  their  super 
baU  handling  skills. 

McDonald  caUed  time  out  with  :20  left  in 
regulati(m. 

"Every(me  says  I'm  so  offensive  minded." 
M(d>>nald  said.  "But  when  we  get  Into  a  sit- 
uation like  this  (with  a  lasUaeoond  shot  in- 
volved), I  don't  teU  the  kids  who  should 
shoot. 

"Our  kids  sre  an  unselfish  group.  Tliey 
know  who  is  hot  and  get  the  baU  to  him." 
McDonald  saicL 
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The  Lirman  Raider  who  wu  hot 
Moan,  and  that's  who  nrad  up  a  M-f  ooter 
with  A  aMondi  left  That  ahot  *klded 
itheitaaad  teamiiiata  MOhr  got  the 
However.  hl>  ao-foot  attempt  alio 
teiled. 

Thus,  it  waa  time  (or  an  extra  three- 
Biinute  period. 

Super  ■mrtwimrf  Todd  Volmer  of  I^nnan 
and  Robert  TIgert  of  Wakonda  exdianged 
fldd  poali  ta  the  first  40  seeonds  of  over- 
time. HMD  Moote  hit  a  field  goal  which 
gz.ve  Ijrman  a  lead  the  Raiders  would  not 
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A  Rabem  free  throw  with  49  seooods  left 
gave  Ijrman  a  gl-M  lead  after  Rabem  and 
hto  two  running  mataa  had  taken  one 
minute  off  the  dock  with  tlieir  fine  drib- 

Voi^er's  three-point  play  with  71  secoods 
left  put  the  Raiders  up  64-58.  The  game's 
last  pointB  were  scored  on  a  Jensen  field 
goal  which  made  the  final  taUy  64-M. 

"Oroves  killed  us  in  the  first  half,  then 
the  whole  team  killed  us  in  the  second 
half."  >fr>~«*"  said.  "They  surprised  us 
offeiwively,  because  we  thought  their  out- 
side ■»«~'*«'«g  was  one  of  their  weak  points. 
But  it  wasnt  tonight." 

About  Moore's  great  effwts.  McDonald 
said.  "Moore  is  a  talented  baU  player.  He 
had  a  tou^  first  half.  He  was  Just  three  (or 
nine  fton  the  field  in  the  first  half.  But  he 
took  dmrge  the  sccnnrt  half." 

Alow  with  Moore's  suporb  performance. 
the  Raiders  also  got  good  e((orts  trom 
Mohr,  U  points  and  eight  rebounds:  Volmer 
16  points:  Oamos  seven  points:  and  Rat>em. 
seven  pc^ts.  Moore  went  %-li  from  the 
field  and  6-T  from  the  line. 

Wakooda's  Jcnaen  scored  la  of  his  18 
points  In  third  quarter.  Teammate  Oroves 
scored  14  of  his  16  poinU  In  the  first  half. 
PhflUp  Tigot  addsd  13  poinU  and  seven  re- 
bounds. Identkal  twin  Robert  TIgert  get 
e^^t  points  and  nine  rebounds.  Dwyer  was 
hdd  to  six  points,  but  the  6-foot-2  senior  got 
wttio  reiwundB. 

Wakonda  had  35  rebounds  and  11  tum- 
overa.  The  Warvtors  shot  56  percent.  37-48. 
from  the  field  and  60  percent.  6-10.  from 
the  line.  The  31-8  Warriors  wiU  play  23-1 
Armour  at  1  pjn.  Priday. 

Ljfman  shot  48  percent.  34-60,  from  the 
field  and  78  percent.  16-33.  from  the  line. 
The  Raiders  had  38  rebounds  and  13  tum- 


"We  kind  o(  wanted  to  play  Armour 
again."  Moore  said  after  the  game.  "We 
^ayed  Imd  against  them  (in  January's  B 
Classic  tai  the  aouz  FaUs  Arena). 

"But  I  dont  really  care  as  long  as  we  got 
this 


M 
U 


V 
23 


I  LTMAM  (•4) 

Dan  Donovan  0  0^  0.  Todd  Volmer  6  3-3 
14.  Caret  Mohr  4  4-6  12,  Keith  Moore  »  6-7 
34.  Cooper  Oamoa  3  1-3  7,  Scott  Rabem  3  3- 
4  7,  Jeff  Sdioenhanl  0  0^0  0.  Totals  34  16-33 
64 


Phillip  TIgert  5  3-3  13.  Paul  Dwyer  3  3-3  6. 
Robert  TIgert.  3  3-4  8.  Kevin  Groves  8  OO 
16.  Randy  Jenaen  9  0-0  18.  Bob  MadMn  0  (M> 
0.  Tom  Locue  0  04  0.  Totals  37  6-8  60 

Total  foulB-Lyman  11.  Wakonda  14. 
Fouled  out— Dwyer.  A— 8.500. 


(Pram  the  Daily  Republic  Mar.  9. 18851 

RAnna.  Cobs  Wxu.  CoLUB*  loa  CLAsa  B 

CmtMnaaumaTwann 

(By  John  Papendick) 

Siomx  P«ua.— Rallies  are  fine,  but  Lyman 

coadi  Mike  McDonald  is  hoping  bis  team 

wont  have  to  do  it  to  win  the  1985  South 

Dakota  Class  B  basketbaD  crown. 

The  Raiders  defeated  Wakonda  64-60  in 
overtime  after  overcoming  an  eight-p<rint 
Wakonda  lead  in  the  final  4M  minutes  of 
legulatlcn  in  Thursday's  opoilng  round  of 
theB. 

mday.  Lyman  rallied  fram  a  five-point 
deficit  with  5:19  left  to  defeat  Mobridge  55- 
50  in  the  B  semifinals. 

The  32-1  Ralden.  wliooe  only  loss  of  the 
year  came  against  Armour  in  January's  B 
Classic  in  Sioux  pails,  now  advance  to  the  B 
finals.  The  Raiders  will  meet  Mark  MeOe's 
33-3  Salem  Cubs  at  9  p  jn.  In  the  Sioux  PUls 
Arena  for  the  1965  B  crown. 

"Well,  coming  from  behind  five  is  better 
than  eight."  McDonald  said.  "I  wasct  afraid 
when  we  were  down  by  five  though.  And  the 
kids  weren't  either.  They  came  into  the 
huddle  rarin'  to  go  when  I  called  a  time  out 
with  six  minutes  left. 

"I  knew  we  were  capable  of  coming  back 
from  a  five-point  deficit  We  did  a  good  Job 
of  getting  the  ball  into  the  hot  hands." 
McDonald  said. 

Steve  Rossow's  steal  resulting  in  a  layup 
with  5:19  left  in  the  game  gave  Mobridge  a 
43-37  lead.  Lyman's  talented  Inside  duo  of 
senior  Oaret  Mohr  and  sophomore  Todd 
Volmer  quldUy  responded  with  two  points 
each.  Tliat  short  Lyman  spurt  left  the  Raid- 
ers trailing  43-41. 

Then  John  Schaefbauer  of  Mobridge  and 
Keith  Moore  of  Lyman  exchanged  baskets. 
The  Tigers'  Rossow  was  then  caUed  for  a 
double  dribble. 

With  the  Raiders  trailing  44-43  with  3:19 
remaining.  Moore  banged  home  a  33-footer 
which  hit  nothing  but  net  Moore's  basket 
put  Lyman  ahead  45-44.  It  was  a  lead 
Lyman  would  not  loae. 

After  a  Sdiaefbauer  turnover.  Moore  con- 
verted another  field  goal.  Another  Rossow 
turnover  resulted  In  a  Volmer  basket  after  a 
super  shovel  pass  from  Coopn'  Oamoa.  The 
Raiders  then  got  ba^-to-back  free  throws 
(ram  Moore  and  Oamos. 

I^man  now  lud  a  53-44  lead  with  50  sec- 
onds left  After  Schaefbauer's  bucket  with 
4.-03  left  coach  Jim  Schlekeway's  Tigers  did 
not  scora  again  untQ  Karl  Linda's  field  goal 
with  40  seconds  left  Lyman  got  11  polnU 
during  that  stretch. 

"Tou  know,  I'm  the  coach  on  the  bench, 
but  our  coach  aa  the  floor  Is  Cooper 
Oamoa.  And  when  I  called  that  time  out 
with  six  minutes  left  he  wanted  us  to  go  to 
a  man-to-man  defense.  So  we  did.  and  that's 
what  tumed  the  game  around  f«r  us.  I  think 
It  surprised  them."  MrDnnald  said. 

"Hard  work  and  lots  of  hoops  over  the 
summer."  Is  what  Oamos  attributea 
Ljrman's  success  to.  "It's  been  our  goal  to 
win  the  B  this  season.  And  now  we're  in  the 
game." 

Moore  and  Oamos  paced  the  Raiders  with 
18  and  15  poInU  respiBCtively.  Volmer  added 
10  points  and  six  rebounds.  Rounding  out 
Ijrman's  scoring  were  super  sub  Steve 
Rabem  with  four  and  Dan  Donovan  with 
two. 

The  Raidecs  shot  47  percent  (33-49)  from 
the  field  and  53  percent  (9-17)  (rom  the 
line.  L]naan  had  33  relwunds  and  19  tumov- 

Roasow  led  the  13-13  Tigers  with  IS  polnU 
and  nine  rebounds  wliile  Steve  Brown  col- 


lected 10  poinU  and  six  rebounds.  Tsam- 
Bsataa  LInde.  Sehaefhaiiw  and  Jason  Rahen- 
berg  added  10,  aeven  and  six  poinU  respec- 
ttvdy. 

The  Tigers  shot  53  percent  (20-38)  from 
the  field  and  67  percent  (10-15)  trom  the 
line.  Mobridge  had  38  rebounda  and  31  tura- 


Coaeh  Schlekeway's  troopa  wlU  now  face 
Caatlewood  at  7  pjn.  In  the  tournament's 
third-place  game.  The  Warriors  enter  that 
game  24-2. 

"I  think  we  should  change  our  name  to 
the  Ijrman  Bulldogs  because  of  our  never- 
say-dle  attttude."  said  a  smiling  McPonalri. 

Of  course  on  this  night  one  could  call  the 
Raiders  what  one  wanted,  and  It  wouldn't 
have  mattered  to  McDonald. 


iShpI 


U       17       37       IS 
U       a       34       M 


<S0) 

Tim  Paulson  10-2  2.  Steve  Rossow  6  3-4 
15.  Karl  Linde  4  2-3  10.  John  Schaefbauer  3 
3-4  7.  Steve  Brown  5  0-0  10.  Paul  Schaef- 
bauer 0  0-0  0.  Jason  Rabenberg  2  2-2  6. 
Matt  Kohlmann  0  0-0  0.  Kyle  Sheldon  0  0-0 
0. 

Totals  30  10-15-50. 

LTMUUI  <BS> 

Dan  Donovan  1  0-0  2.  Todd  Volmer  5  0-2 
10.  Oaret  Mohr  2  2-2  6.  Keith  Moore  8  2-2 
18.  Cooper  Oamoa  6  3-6  15.  Steve  Rabem  1 
2-5. 4.  Jeff  Sehoenhard  0  0-0  0. 

Totals  23  9-17-55. 

Total  fouls:  M  16.  L 16. 

Fouled  out-^.  Schaefbauer. 

A-8.800. 

[Tankton  DaUy  Press  *  Dakotan.  Mar.  9. 

1985] 

Saloi.  Ltmam  Wnx  Cuxa  roa  "B"  Caoww 

(By  Wayne  Ortman) 

Sioux  Palls.— Salem  will  meet  Lyman 
Saturday  night  for  the  championship  In  the 
Slst  annual  state  Class  B  boys  basketball 
tournament 

Lyman  came  from  behind  to  defeat  Mo- 
bridge 55-50  while  Salem  took  control  early 
and  beat  CasUewood  50-38  in  Friday  night's 
semifinals. 

LTMAM  ss.  Koaannx  so 

Keith  Moore  sparked  Lyman's  fourth- 
quarter  fltirry.  Moore,  a  6-foot  senior  guard, 
scored  18  points  and  fellow  guard  Cooper 
Oamoa  added  15  for  the  Raiders,  who  led  by 
three  points  going  Into  the  final  quarter  but 
then  f eU  behind  by  five. 

Moore  hit  three  long-range  Jump  shots  to 
boost  Mike  McDonald's  club  into  the  lead 
for  good  at  47-44.  A  Mobridge  turnover— Its 
third  in  a  row— resulted  in  a  Todd  Volmer 
basket  on  a  fast  break.  Two  free  throws  by 
Moore  and  another  by  Oamos  gave  Lyman 
a  52-44  lead  with  50  seconds  left 

Mobridge.  12-12.  had  15  pointo  and  nine 
rebounds  from  Steve  Rossow,  while  Karl 
Unde  and  Steve  Brown  added  10  points 
each. 

Lyman  shot  53  percent  to  Mobridge's  47 
percent  and  had  a  28-22  rebound  edge, 
paced  by  Volmer's  six  boards. 

Mobridge  led  4-0  as  Lyman  missed  Its  first 
six  field  goal  attempts.  Oamos  and  Volmer 
hdped  Lyman  ))ack  to  a  12-12  tie  after  one 
period. 

Lyman's  largest  second-quarter  lead  was 
23-15  with  Just  over  two  minutes  left  before 
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halftlme.  Mobridge  came  within  one  point 
45  second^  before  halftlBBff  but  Lorman 
scored  twide  with  seven  aaoonds  left  for  a 
five-point  iatermiaslon  advantage. 

Oamos  had  10  points  the  first  half  as 
Lyman  ooqverted  13  of  25  field  goal  titaa 
and  MObri<l|e  nine  of  16. 

"Maybe  we  should  be  called  the  I^rman 
Bulldoga  takead  of  the  Raiders."  McJlonald 
said,  referring  to  his  team's  never-aay-die  at- 
titude. 

"I  think  Keith  Moore  ^ays  better  when 
we're  behlI^.  When  we're  bdiind  or  need  a 
last  sufwnd  phot  lie's  the  guy  to  go  to." 

McDonald  Is  in  his  seoond  year  as  I^man's 
coach.  He  was  an  assistant  on  the  1963  team 
that  finisbed  fourth  In  the  state  toumap 
ment 

The  Annour  Packeia.  who  entered  the 
state  Clasa  B  boys  basketball  tournament 
unbeaten  and  as  the  topseeded  team.  wHl  in- 
stead be  naying  for  the  consolation  title 
Saturday. 

A  tbirwquarter  flurry  aent  Bumdl 
Olanwr's  itack  to  a  62-55  victory  over  Wa- 
konda in  ^mt  consolation  round  semifinal 
game  Fridsbr  aftemotm. 

Mclntoan.  perhapa  taking  a  cue  from 
Armour,  uiied  its  own  rally  In  the  fourth 
quarter  tojtrlp  Britton  58-54  in  the  other 
consolatioii  game. 

Armour  and  Mclntoah  will  meet  Saturday 
for  fifth  pkoe  In  the  51st  annual  B  tourna- 
ment while  Wakonda  and  Britton  square 
off  for  aevcbth  place. 


itertown] 


[Prom  W^tertown  Public  Opinion.  Mar.  9. 
1985] 

Raibbu  SAam  Bibth  di  B  CRAimoMSHip 
(By  Wayne  Ortman) 

Sioux  FALLS.  SJ).— Two  years  ago  third- 
place  honcn  were  on  the  line  when  Salem 
and  Lyman  met  on  the  final  day  of  the  state 
Class  B  boys  baskethall  tournament 

They  meM  again  toni^t  with  the  diampi- 
onahip  of  ihe  51st  Clam  B  tournament  at 
stake.         I 

Salem  broke  away  early  and  out-distanoed 
Castlewooa  59-38  In  one  —««««"»'  game 
mday  ni^t  Lyman.  meanvUle.  had  to 
fight  from|behlnd  to  derafl  Mobridge  55-50 
in  the  othe^  semifinal  game. 

Lyman  posted  its  seoond  oome-from- 
behlnd  toi^nament  victory  on  the  play  of 
Keith  Mocae  and  Cooper  Oamos.  a  pair  of 
senior  guaids  who  led  the  scoring  and  pres- 
sure defenae  that  tumed  the  tide  In  the 
final  quarter. 

Lymsn  Iqd  37-34  after  three  quarters  but 
feU  behindl  42-37  with  5:15  remaining.  Steve 
Rossow,  mo  topped  Mobridge  scorers  with 
15  points,  had  six  points  in  the  flurry. 

Mobridg4  led  44-41  when  Moore  rained  in 
three  long-Vange  Jumpen  to  start  the  Raid- 
ers on  a  st^big  of  11  straight  points  for  a  52- 
44  lead  wtth  43  seconds  to  play.  Mobridge 
committed!  three  straight  .turnovers  that 
helped  thejldfman  rally. 

Oamoa  jadded  15  points  while  Todd 
Volmer  chmped  in  with  10  points  and  six  re- 
bounds foril^rman. 

Kari  U^  contributed  10  points  and 
Steve  Brown  10  points  and  six  rebounds  for 
Mobridge,  12-13.  whiidi  shot  S3  percent  had 
38  rebounfB  and  21  turnovers.  I^man  fin- 
ished with  a  47  percent  shooting  average. 

MOBRZDQI  (80) 

Tim  Paulson  10-2  2.  Steve  Rossow  6  3-4 
15.  Kart  Lk>e  4  »-8  10.  John  Schaefbauer  2 
3-4  7.  Stevten  Brown  5  0-0  10.  Paul  Schaef- 
bauer 0  OrO  0,  Jaaon  Rabenberg  2  2-2  6. 
Matt  Kohlknan  0  0-«  0.  Kyle  Shddon  0  0-0 
0.  Totals  %  1 10-15-50. 


LTMAH  (65) 

Dan  Donovan  1  (M)  2,  Todd  Volmer  5  0-2 
10.  Oaret  Midu-  2  2-2  6,  Keith  Mome  8  2-2 
19,  Cooper  Oamos  6  3-6  15.  Steve  Rabem  1 
2-5  4.  Jeff  Sehoenhard  0  0-0  0.  Totala  23  9- 
17  55. 


12   a   3(   » 

12     27     37     ss 


Total  foulK  Morbridge  16.  Lyman  16. 
Fouled  out  J.  Schaefbauer. 
Attendance:  8.000. 

[Pram  Argus  Leader.  Sioux  Fslls.  SD.  Mar. 

9.1985] 

Raidbxs  Dktkat  Moaanwi 

(By  Ores  Hansen) 

Cooper  Oamos'  astute  salesmanship  sold 
Ooadi  Mike  McDimald  on  an  idea  that  led 
I^man  to  a  55-50  win  over  Mobridge  Friday 
night  in  the  semifinals  of  the  state  Clam  B 
basketball  tournament 

"We  took  a  timeout  with  about  six  min- 
utes left"  McDonald  said.  "Our  coach  cm 
the  floor.  (3ooper,  said,  'Let's  go  man-to- 
man.' We're  not  nnmally  a  man-to-man 
team,  but  I  decided  to  do  it  It  definitely 
helped  us  out" 

I^man.  rated  second  in  the  Class  B  poll 
and  ridtaig  a  15-game  win  streak,  had 
watdied  a  three-point  Arena  lead  vanish  as 
Mobridge's  Steve  Rossow  scored  six  stral^t 
polnta  earty  In  the  fourth  quarter.  That 
flurry  lifted  the  unranlced  Tigers  to  a  42-37 
lead. 

Oaret  Mohr  untracked  the  Presho-bascd 
Raiders,  who  meet  Salem  In  the  finals  to- 
ni^t  at  about  9.  His  two  free  throws  sig- 
naled a  15-2  run  that  put  Lyman  on  easy 
street  at  52-44  with  a  minute  left 

"When  we  switched  to  man-to-man.  that's 
what  I  thoui^t  was  the  turning  point" 
Mohr.  a  6-foot-6  smior  said.  "We  got  a 
couple  of  steals  and  goofed  up  their  offense. 
We  knew  then  there  was  no  lotting  liack. 
Weknewvre'dwin." 

MotatUge.  now  12-13.  entered  the  "B"  sea- 
soned by  a  demanding  schedule  and  sport- 
big  a  deceiving  won-loas  record.  Lyman  was 
not  lulled  into  underestimating  the  Tigers. 

Mohr  said:  "We  watched  them  beat 
Armour  In  the  first  round.  We  knew  they 
were  a  good  board  team  and  stitmg  under- 
neath." 

[Ptom  the  Argus  Leader.  Sioux  Falls.  SD. 
Mar.  10. 1985] 

MooBX  Too  Much  ni  55-52  "B"  VicroaT 
(By  Oreg  Hansen) 

Lyman  held  off  Salem  55-52  in  the  Arena 
Saturday  night  to  win  the  state  C^lam  B  bas- 
ketball Utie  and  keep  intact  Oaret  Mohr's 
reputation  as  an  honest  man. 

"We  came  here  to  win."  Mohr.  a  6-foot-6 
aenior  centor,  said  bef we  the  championship 
game  of  the  5Lst  "B,"  a  South  DakoU  tradi- 
tkm  that  irill  receive  a  face  lift  next  year 
irtien  the  three-dam  system  is  Implemented. 
Ttien  he  and  his  Raider  partners  went  out 
before  a  crowd  of  9.300  and  proved  they 
meant  it 

Keith  Moore,  the  dynamic  6-foot  senior 
guard  irtio  was  a  shining  beacon  irtienever 
I^man  encountered  sUxm  clouds  through- 
out the  tournament  scored  27  points. 

"Pressure— I  love  it"  Moore  sakL  "I  Just 
fed  confident  with  the  ball  in  my  hands.  I 
told  the  coadi  I  wanted  the  balL" 

Shaking  off  frustrating  foul  proldems. 
Moore  detoured  a  fierce  Salem  comeback  by 
hitting  Ionian's  first  three  baskets  of  the 
fourth  quarter. 


Mike  MrDnnaW's  Raldera,  displaytaig 
trademark  full-court  pressure,  took  the 
early  lead  at  4-2  on  Moore's  knw  Jump  shot 
moments  into  the  game.  Salem  didnt  catdi 
up  until  Chad  Pearson  scared  with  IH  min- 
utes left  in  the  third  quarter  to  forge  a  tie 
at  38. 

Moore  and  Mohr  were  both  on  the  bendi 
saddled  with  four  fouls.  Momentum  was 
rapidly  switching  ita  alleglancf  to  Salem. 

But  the  reappearance  of  Moore  punqjed 
life  bade  into  the  Rafclers.  34-1  and  wtamen 
of  their  final  16  gamea. 

Salem,  winding  up  34-3.  crept  within  a 
point  at  49-48  when  Lance  Fearson'a  turna- 
round Junuter  located  nrt  with  tM  left 

Lyman  ttien  got  two  free  throws  from 
Steve  Rabem  and  a  set  from  Moore  to  go  m> 
53-48  at  the  :37  mark. 

Ttan  Olinger.  Cub  leader  with  28  points 
and  15  rebounds,  sank  two  foul  shots  at  :25. 
and  Moore  answned  with  one  a  second 
later. 

Ollngo-  went  to  the  free-throw  line  again 
with  four  seconds  left  after  »*«'——*» 
Lance  Pearson  had  converted  one  of  two 
foul  shots,  and  made  his  first  attempt 
Olinger  purpoady  shot  the  second  attempt 
hard  and  scored  off  his  own  rebound.  But 
he  was  whistled  for  a  lane  violatlan  on  the 
play,  and  I^man's  54-52  lead  stood  up. 

Mome's  free  throw  cwnrnted  the  issue 
and  gave  I^man  ita  aecond  state  title  since 
1900.  Questioned  by  some  for  his  oncomt 
exuberance,  Moore  said:  "I  cant  hdp  the 
way  I  iday.  It  Just  happens  I  dont  mind 
what  they  say  as  long  as  we  got  thia  diampi- 
onship." 

Dan  Donovan  was  l^rman's  second  «*«<w»«g 
scorer  with  nine  points.  He  also  had  six  re- 
bounds as  the  Ralden  were  outrebounded 
33-28. 

MdSonald.  who  struck  gold  in  his  second 
year  as  head  eoadu  said:  "l^man  has  a  win- 
ning i»iogram  with  a  lot  of  tradition. 

"We're  not  only  the  ha^Kball  capital  of 
West  River,  but  of  South  Dakota.  I^man  in 
the  last  five  years  has  to  be  considered 
along  with  Annour." 

MdXnald.  whoae  Raiders  were  rated 
seoond  in  the  Clam  B  poll,  offered  praiae  for 
Salem. 

"Salem  is  well  coached  and  they  never 
said  die.  We  were  up  by  dtfit  points  and 
they  came  back.  But  we  regataied  our  oom- 
poaure.  W^hit  the  crucial  abots  time  after 
ttane  when  we  needed  to,"  he  said. 

Mark  MeHe.  irtiooe  f  ourthnranked  Cuba  re- 
ceived 14  potaits  from  Brad  Jbhnaon.  said: 
"We've  Just  got  to  Iceep  oar  dobber  up  and 
be  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
kids.  The  sun  will  come  up  tomorrow,  and 
we'll  be  smiling. 

"The  big  turning  point  was  late  in  the 
third  quarter.  We  were  up  by  two  and  made 
a  couple  of  mistakfa  So.  rather  than  being 
up  by  four  we  were  down  by  two. 

"I^man  put  it  in  the  hole  fram  the  line. 
Moore  showed  that  he  is  deflnitdy  first  or 
second  team  all-state.  He  was  a  thom  in  our 
side." 

A  sharp-shooting  thom. 

LTMAM  ss,  SALBM  SS 

I^man  (55):  Dan  Donovan  3,  3-6.  9;  Todd 
Vdmor  2. 1-X  5:  Oaret  Mohr  X  0-0. 4;  Keith 
Moore  8. 11-13.  27:  Cooper  Oamoa  2.  0-0. 4: 
Steve  Rabon  1.  2-3,  4;  Jeff  Sehoenhard  1, 
0-0,2. 

Totals  19, 17-24.  55. 

Salem  (52):  Lance  Pearson  2.  4-6,  8:  Chad 
Pearson  3,  1-2,  7;  Ttan  Olinger  7.  9-13.  23: 
Brad  Johnson  7. 0-0. 14:  Dean  Pearson  0. 0- 
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0. 0:  Jim  TuKben  0.  (M>.  0;  Alex  Knox  0.  (M>, 
0. 

Totata.  1*.  14-21.  SX 

Lyiiiaii-14.  SI.  43-W. 

Salem-t.  21. 40-SX 

l^>tai  fouto— Lymmn  18,  Salem  17.  Fouled 
out— Votaner.  StiooUnc— Lyman  l»-42. 
Satem  l»-40.  RebouDda— Satem  33  (OUnco' 
IS).  I^maD  as  (Donovan  6). 

(From  the  Watertown  Public  Opinion.  Mar. 

11. 19M1 

Moou  Naus  Down  LTMAi'a  B  Caowii 

(By  Wayne  Ortman) 
SiCKix     Fuxa.     8D.— Tbe     time     dock 
couldn't  move  fact  enough  for  Mike  McDon- 
ald. 

Hia  Lyman  ball  club  waa  nuiainc  a  fourth- 
quarter  lead  with  a  state  championahlp  an 
the  line. 

"When  it  |ot  down  to  one  second  I  figured 
we  had  it."  he  said  Saturday  night  after  his 
Raiders  won  tbe  state  Class  B  boys  basket- 
ball title  by  defeating  Salem  5»-S2. 

Keith  Moore,  a  6-foot  senior  guard,  pro- 
vided the  knock-out  punch  for  Lyman.  He 
bit  four  of  five  free  throws  in  the  final  37 
seconds  that  kept  Salem  at  bay.  His  final 
free  toss  with  1  second  remaining  assured 
I^nnan  of  its  second  state  title  in  four  trips 
to  the  B  tounament. 

Moore,  whoae  take-charge  style  of  play 
pulled  Lyman  safely  from  the  edge  in  the 
final  quarter,  led  all  scorers  with  27  points. 
He  was  »-17  from  the  field  and  11-13  at  the 
free  throw  line. 

He  drew  net  on  two  long-range  bombs  to 
set  I^man  ahead  4-2.  Lyman,  with  six  of  its 
seven  flnt-quarter  field  goals  from  IS  feet 
or  mace,  led  14-8  after  the  first  quarter.  Just 
as  McDonald  had  hoped. 

"It  was  important  for  us  to  get  off  to  a 
good  start."  said  the  second-year  coacti.  "In 
the  prevloas  two  games  we  got  ourselves  in 
a  hole.  With  Salem's  quickness  we  couldn't 
afford  to  get  In  a  hole." 

"They  had  to  make  the  run  tcmight— we 
dldnt." 

I^rman  held  Salem  center  Tim  Olinger 
acoreleaa  the  first  quarter  and  went  on  top 
31-33  at  h*ifthn»  M  Moore  hit  five  of  his 
first  el^t  shots  and  all  six  free  throw  at- 
tempts. He  had  a  17-footer  and  two  free 
throws  to  give  Lyman  its  largest  first-half 
advantage  at  26-16  with  3:12  to  play. 

With  Olinger  drawing  defensive  attention 
in  the  middle.  Salem  guard  Brad  Johnson 
contributed  four  long-range  bombs  of  his 
own  In  the  opening  period.  Oliiiger  finished 
with  23  poinU  whUe  Johnson  had  14  for 
Salem.  24-3. 

Salem  made  its  move  in  the  final  three 
minutes  of  the  third  period  is  Moore  and 
Lyman  center  Caret  Mohr  were  on  the 
bench  with  four  fouls.  Ollnger's  steal  and 
layup  put  tbe  Cubs  ahead  40-38  with  1:12 
left 

Lyman  turned  a  42-40  third-quarter  ad- 
vantage into  a  40-42  lead  with  four  minutes 
left  to  iday  on  seven  points  from  Moore. 
Salem  soared  six  straight  to  cut  the  deficit 
to  one.  only  to  see  Lyman  bounce  back  on 
top  54-M  with  24  seconds  to  play. 

Lance  Feanon  brought  Salem  within  54- 
51  on  a  free  throw  with  seven  seconds  left. 
and  Olinger  returned  to  the  free  throw  line 
three  seconds  later  for  a  one-and-one.  He 
made  tbe  first  to  cut  Lyman's  lead  to  54-52, 
then  threw  the  ball  against  the  backboard, 
caught  it  and  scored.  But  the  basket  was 
nullified  because  he  crossed  the  free-throw 
stripe  too  soon. 

Olinger  had  15  of  Salem's  33  rebounds.  He 
was  7-12  from  tbe  field  after  missing  his 
oni^  two  stoats  in  the  .opening  quarter. 


Lyman  finished  with  28  rebounds  as  Todd 
Volmer  grabbed  six.  Lyman  shot  44  percent 
and  Salem  45  percent. 

Lyman,  which  lost  to  Salem  in  the  Third 
place  game  In  the  1983  tournament,  won  the 
state  Utle  in  1060.  Salem  was  making  its 
third  state  tournament  appearance. 

Ijrman  was  17-3  last  year  when  it  lost  In 
the  first  round  of  the  district  tournament. 
Its  only  loss  in  25  games  this  year  was  to 
Armour. 

McDonald  said  the  preosure  was  off  now 
that  another  state  title  was  in  the  bank. 

"After  the  Armour  game  I  was  feeling 
down  in  the  dumps,  but  I  knew  we  were  ca- 
pable of  rebounding."  he  said. 

"The  school  expects  success.  The  fans  are 
a  Uttle  spoiled  I  suppose.  It's  that  way  with 
any  winning  tradition." 

"After  the  Armour  loss  we  had  to  go  out 
and  prove  ourselves  sgain.' 

Lyman  (55):  Dan  Donovan  3.3-6.0:  Todd 
Volmer  2.1-2.5:  Oaret  Mohr  2.0-0.4:  Keith 
Moore  8.11-13.27;  (hooper  Oamoe  2.0-0,4: 
Steve  Rabem  1.2-3.4:  Jeff  Schoenhard  1,0- 
0.2.  Totals  19.17-24.55. 

Salem  (52)  Lance  Pearson  2.4-6.8:  Chad 
Pearson  3.1-2.7:  Tim  Olinger  7,9-13.23;  Brad 
Johnson  7.0-0.14;  Dean  Pearson  0.<M>.0:  Jim 
Tuschen  0.0-0.0:  Alex  Knox  O.lMl.O;  Totals 
19.14-21.52. 

Lyman— 14.  31. 42-55. 

Salem— 8. 23,40-52. 

Total  fouls:  Ljrman  18,  Salem  17.  Fouled 
out:  Volmer.  A:  9,200. 

[From  DaUy  c:apital  Journal.  Mar.  11. 1985] 

Ltmam  Raissrs  Claim  1985  Star  B  TrrLi 

TaoPHT 

MOOBS  UADS  Wn  OVXK  SALEM 

(By  Jeff  Mammenga) 

Thirty-seven  seconds  can  seem  like  an 
eternity  when  you're  nursing  a  small  lead 
with  the  State  B  basketbaU  championship 
on  the  line. 

But  that's  Just  what  the  Lyman  Raiders 
did  Saturday,  as  they  held  off  the  Salem 
Cube  to  win  the  B  Tournament  55-52  in  the 
Sioux  Falls  Arena. 

Lyman,  which  had  been  ranked  second 
heading  into  the  tourney,  finished  its  season 
24-1.  Ita  only  loss  a  66-59  setback  to 
Armour,  which  matched  Lyman's  record  but 
had  to  settle  for  fifth.  Salem,  fourth- 
ranked,  wound  up  24-3. 

Keith  Moore.  Lyman's  All-State  senior 
guard,  who  led  them  in  scoring  all  three 
tournament  games  and  always  seemed  to 
play  best  when  the  pressure  was  on.  gave 
the  Raiders  a  seemingly  Insurmountable  53- 
48  lead  with  37  seconds  left,  bringing  Lyman 
fans  to  the  edge  of  the  court  in  anticipation 
of  a  victory  celebration. 

But  Salem,  which  had  beaten  the  Raiders 
two  years  ago  in  the  third-place  game, 
wasn't  about  to  give  up. 

Tim  Olinger,  the  Cubs'  super  6-foot-3 
center,  made  two  free  throws  with  35  sec- 
onds left.  Moore,  who  had  27  points  in  the 
championship  game,  made  one  of  two  free 
throws  for  a  54-50  lead  with  24  seconds  left. 

Salem  came  down  and  missed  a  shot,  but 
Lance  Pearson  got  the  rebound  and  was 
fouled.  His  free  throw  made  It  54-51  with 
seven  seconds  left.  Pearson  missed  the 
second  shot,  but  after  a  scramble  for  the 
loose  ball.  Olinger  was  fouled  with  four  sec- 
onds left. 

Olinger  made  the  first  shot  of  his  one- 
and-one  opportunity,  making  it  54-52.  He 
then  purixjsely  missed  the  second  shot, 
banging  the  baU  off  the  back-board, 
grabbed  the  rebound  and  scored  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  tying  basket. 


But  Olinger  was  whistled  for  stepping 
over  the  line  too  soon,  bringing  cheers  from 
Lyman  fans  and  imprlntablea  from  Salem's 
crowd. 

Moore  was  hammered  on  the  inbounds 
play  and  made  one  of  two  free  throws  to  ac- 
count for  the  final  acore.  He  was  ll-oM3  at 
the  line  for  the  game. 

The  key  to  the  game,  according  to  Lyman 
coach  Mike  McDonald,  was  a  fast  start  by 
tbe  Raiders.  "They  had  to  make  a  run  and 
we  didn't."  he  said. 

Salem's  Brad  Johnson,  who  had  14  points, 
opened  the  scoring,  but  the  Raiders  hit 
their  next  six  shots,  including  three  by 
Moore,  to  open  up  a  12-4  lead  on  their  way 
to  a  14-8  lead  after  the  first  quarter.  John- 
son scored  all  eight  of  Salem's  points,  while 
Olinger,  who  scored  23  points,  was  held 
scoreless. 

The  Raiders  tried  to  keep  the  ball  away 
from  Olinger,  McDonald  said,  but  Johnson 
made  up  the  difference.  "He  played  well; 
he's  a  pure  shooter,"  McDoiuUd  said. 

Moore  continued  his  hot  streak  in  the 
second  quarter,  scoring  10  points,  giving  him 
16  in  the  first  half.  The  Raiders  hit  four  of 
their  first  six  shots,  then  missed  their  last 
six.  but  were  saved  by  seven  free  throws  in 
eight  attempts  over  the  last  three  minutes 
to  overcome  10  points  by  Olinger  and  lead 
31-23  at  the  half. 

Throughout  the  tournament,  the  third 
quarter  was  Lyman's  worse,  and  it  certainly 
was  against  Salem.  Todd  Volmer,  a  6-3 
sophomore,  and  6-6  senior  center  Oaret 
Mohr  each  picked  up  three  fouls  in  the  first 
half,  and  Moore  got  his  third  early  in  the 
third  quarter. 

It  was  36-28  with  4:37  left  when  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse  for  Lyman. 

Two  field  goals  by  Johnson  made  it  36-32, 
then  in  a  26-second  stretch.  Mohr  and 
Moore  each  picked  up  his  fourth  foul  and 
had  to  leave  the  game  with  about  three  min- 
utes left. 

Another  Johnson  basket  brought  the 
Cubs  to  within  two  points,  but  Dan  Dono- 
van, who  had  nine  big  points,  ended  a  long 
Raider  scoring  drought  with  a  field  goal  and 
another  four-point  lead  with  2:22  left 

It  didn't  last  long,  though,  as  OUnger  hit. 
Chad  Pearson  tied  it  at  38-38.  and  an 
OUnger  steal  and  driving  layup  put  the 
Cubs  ahead  40-38  with  1:15  left  in  the  third 
quarter,  their  first  lead  since  3-0. 

The  never-say-dle  Raiders  didn't  crack, 
however.  Steve  Rabem  tied  the  score  with 
58  seconds  left.  then,  after  Salem  had  its 
first  miss  in  six  shots,  reserve  Jeff  Schoen- 
hard's  rebound  with  22  seconds  left  put 
Lyman  back  on  top.  Schoenhard  nearly  had 
another  basket  seconds  later,  but  Lyman 
still  led  going  into  the  fourth  quarter. 

"I  was  concerned,  to  put  it  mildly." 
McDonald  said  when  Mohr  and  Moore  had 
to  sit  down,  "but  I  had  faith  in  Jeff  Schoen- 
hard, and  he  did  a  great  Job." 

Moore,  who  said  he  loves  pressure  and 
wants  the  ball  in  tight  situations,  hit  three 
straight  shots  to  open  the  fourth  quarter, 
not  letting  his  rest  on  the  bench  cool  off  his 
shooting  touch. 

But  Moore's  third  bucket  was  the  last  of 
the  game  for  Lyman,  and  Olinger  made  it 
49-45.  The  Raiders  went  into  their  ball-con- 
trol game  with  three  minutes  left. 

Lance  Pearson  brought  Salem  to  within  a 
point  at  49-48  with  1:09  left  then  Rabem 
hit  two  pressure  free  throws  for  a  51-48  lead 
with  40  seconds  left. 

The  most  costly  of  Salem's  13  turnovers 
followed,  a  steal  by  Moore,  and  that's  when 


the  final  37*secoiKis  of  heartitopplng  action 
began. 

Salem  outshot  I^rman  45  percent  to  44 
percoit  Kok  Ollnger's  15  boards  led  the 
Cubs  to  a  SB  to  28  lead.  Vcdmer  had  six  to 
lead  the  RpOders.  who  had  six  tumoveis. 
This  was  aether  Raider  vletoty  earned  at 
the  line,  as  j  they  hit  17-oM4  to  14-of-21  for 
Salem. 

Lyman  (55):  Dan  Donovan  3.  3-6.  9;  Todd 
Vohner  2. 1*2. 5;  Oaret  Mohr  2. 0-0. 4;  Keith 
Moore  8.  1V13.  27:  c:ooper  Oamoa  2.  0-0.  4: 
Steve  Rabe^  1,  2-3.  4:  Jeff  Schoenhard  1. 
0-0.2.  I 

Totals  19J 17-24.  55. 

Salem  (52):  Lance  Pearson  2.  4-6.  8;  Chad 
Pearson  3.  1-2.  7;  Tim  Olinger  7.  0-13.  23: 
Brad  Johnson  7.  0-0. 14;  Dean  Pearson  0.  0- 
0.  0:  Jim  TiBchen  0. 0-0. 0;  Alex  Knox  0. 0-0, 
0. 

Totals  10. 14-21.  52. 

Lyman— U,  31.  42—55. 

Salem-8.  23, 40-^52. 

Total  fouls— Lyman  18.  Salem  17.  Fouled 
out— Volmer. 

A-9.200.* 


the'sufferino  of  the 
c4mbodian  people 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  burtide  by  Arnold  R.  Isaacs, 
entitled  TCambodla:  No  Hands  Are 
Clean."  la  the  Chicago  Tribune  last 
week  recalls  the  incredible  suffering 
that  the  Cambodian  people  have  en- 
dured over  the  past  15  years:  5  years 
of  brutal'  warfare  between  the  n.S.- 
badced  Ukn  Nol  govemmoit  and  the 
Vietnamew  and  Cambodian  Commu- 
nist f orcef.  followed  by  4  years  of  mass 
murder  under  the.  Khmer  Rouge  Ccnn- 
munist  regime  of  Pol  Pot.  and  6  years 
of  continiing  Vietnamese  military  oc- 
cupation ind  guerrilla  conflict. 

In  recent  months  the  fighting  has 
intensified  along  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border  and  a  quarter  million  Cambodi- 
an civiliai^  administered  by  the  resist- 
ance fortts  have  been  forced  to  flee 
into  Thailand. 

All  of  Qs  hope  that  a  way  can  be 
found  to  bring  peace  to  Cambodia  and 
to  end  thi  suffering  of  the  Cambodian 
people.  I  request  that  the  entire  text 
of  Mr.  Isaacs'  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricobd. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  thcj  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  19. 1985] 
Cambodia:  No  Haihw  Aaa  Clxa> 
(By  Arnold  R.  Isaacs) 

This  sprihg.  as  our  new^apera.  maganinea 
and  TV  ne^rks  wUl  shortly  begin  remind- 
ing us.  lOJrears  wm  have  paaed  since  the 
Vietnam  war  ended  In  sodden  and  dramatic 
triumph  fdr  the  CMnmunlsts.  and  himillla- 
tion  for  th^  Uhited  Statea. 

Another  twar-related  anniversary  deserves 
notice,  tool  because  in  many  ways  it  repre- 
sents the  start  of  the  cruelest  tragedy  of  our 
era.  Exac^  IS  years  ago— March  18. 1970— 
a  group  ofi  ambitious  Cambodian  poUtldans 
and  millti^  commanders  deposed  Prince 
Norodom  Bihanouk.  Cambodia's  head  of 
state.  From  that  event  flowed  all  that  has 
happened  i  to  Cambodia  since  then— five 
years  of  iHnreaslngly  brutal  war,  four  years 
of  slave  lsi>or  and  maas  kOllngs  under  th^* 
Khmer  Rouge  and  six  yean  (so  far]  of  Vlet- 


occupatlon  and  continuing  guerrilla 
oonfUct 

Under  Sihanouk.  Cambodia  had  skirted 
the  war  that  was  ravaging  Its  neighbors. 
Vietnam  and  lAoa.  in  the  1960s.  lU  neutraU- 
ty  waa  violated,  first  by  the  ^Hetnamese 
fiftnTnyi^'"**  who  set  up  bases  on  Cambodian 
territory  and  then  by  the  n.8.  response, 
which  eventually  escalated  into  the  massive 
though  secret  B-52  bombing  campaign 
against  the  sanctuary  areas.  Away  from  the 
remote  and  thinly  populated  border  region, 
however,  the  rest  of  Cambodia  remained  at 
peace. 

Sihanouk's  overthrow,  which  occurred 
while  he  was  traveling  between  Moscow  and 
Pddng  trying  to  negotiate  a  Vietnamese 
wiUutamwal.  upset  the  equilibrium.  It  is  true 
that  the  events  leading  to  his  downfall  were 
In  part  the  result  of  his  own  miscalculations 
and  abuse  of  power.  But  it's  also  true  that 
the  Americans  and  their  Vietnamese  adver- 
saries, in  seeking  ways  to  tum  Cambodian 
eventa  to  their  military  advantage,  paid 
little  heed  to  the  dire  impact  of  their  ded- 
sions  on  Cambodia  and  its  7  million  people. 

That  in  a  way.  set  the  pattern  for  every- 
thing that  followed.  Cambodians  on  all  sides 
of  the  conflict  must  bear  a  substantial 
burden  of  blame  for  the  events  of  the  last 
15  yeara.  but  so  must  the  cynical  strategies 
and  moral  obtuseness  of  other  nations.  In- 
cluding the  United  States.  At  no  time  since 
1970  have  the  contending  powers  in  the 
regton— the  U.S.,  Vietnam.  China,  Thailand 
or  the  other  noncommunist  coimtries  of 
Southeast  Asia— given  real  consideration  to 
Cambodian  needs.  Instead,  they  have  fol- 
lowed policies  that  could  only  result  in  more 
Cambodian  death  and  suffering. 

Mhimiik,  who  aligned  himself  with  an  in- 
creaidn^  barbarous  communist  movement 
is  by  no  means  blameless  in  his  coimtiys  ex- 
tended catastrophe.  A  grievous  share  of  re- 
sponsibility must  also  be  laid,  however,  to 
the  men  who  overthrew  him.  [The  prince 
himself  blamed  the  CIA.  Some  of  the  plot- 
toa  had  collaborated  in  earlier  U.S.  covert 
actlvltlea  in  Cambodia,  but  there  has  been 
no  evidence  of  direct  American  involvement 
in  the  1970  coup.] 

After  seising  power.  Cambodia's  new 
rulers  undn  Oen.  Lon  Nol  set  out  to  expel 
the  Vietnamese  by  force.  Instead  of  diplo- 
macy or  persuasion.  But  they  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  limits  imposed  by  Cambodia's 
military  weakness,  and  they  fatally  mis- 
Judged  the  V&.  response— believing,  as  one 
diplomat  in  Phnom  Penh  said,  that  "the 
Americans  were  the  same  Americans  of 
1063,  that  they  would  rain  down  money,  sol- 
dlen.  and  so  on.  They  dldnt  know  Ameri- 
cans have  changed." 

In  fact,  by  1970.  domestic  opposition  to 
tbe  war  made  a  large-scale  UJ3.  intervention 
in  Cambodia  politically  impossible.  The  "in- 
curalon"  of  \3&.  troops  caused  such  an 
uproar  that  all  American  imits  had  to  be 
withdrawn  only  two  months  later.  That 
ahould  have  indicated  the  limited  American 
abOlty  to  protect  Cambodia.  Tet  the  Nixon 
administration,  which  could  have  warned 
the  new  Cambodian  leaders  against  march- 
ing into  a  war  they  couldn't  win.  chose  in- 
stead to  encourage  their  hopeless  fight 

In  those  decisions,  the  X3&.  was  guided  by 
the  narrowest  possible  military  consider- 
aUons.  having  to  do  almost  exclusively  with 
the  tactical  situation  of  its  own  forces  in 
Vietnam.  What  would  happen  to  Cambodia 
plsiyed  almost  no  part  In  American  calcula- 
tions, and  the  stated  U.S.  policy  there  after 
ita  own  forces  were  withdrawn  was  schizo- 
phrenic—supporting the  Lon  Nol  govern- 


ment with  aid.  arms  and  air  power  while  de- 
claring the  UjB.  had  no  "commitment"  to 
Cambodia's  defense. 

It  took  several  years  for  that  commitment 
to  be  avowed.  By  then.  Cambodia'a  land  and 
spirit  were  already  devastated,  and  tbe  out- 
ooote  of  the  war— ttie  defeat  of  Uie  Lon  Nol 
regime  and  of  every  American  purpose  on 
Cambodia— was  all  but  assured. 

The  war  that  spread  through  Cambodia 
after  Prince  Sihanouk's  overttuow  'mm»mw  % 
conflict  of  terrible  brutality.  Between  1970 
and  1075.  about  <me  out  of  every  10  Cambo- 
dians died  in  the  fighting  between  the  Un- 
backed Khmer  Republic  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  Cambodian  communist  forces.  Half 
the  population  were  driven  from  their 
homes.  The  violrace  tore  apart  the  coun- 
try's social  fabric  And  America's  ally.  Lim 
Nol.  was  weak  and  inept. 

The  character  of  the  communist  side, 
meanwhile,  was  changing  more  quickly  and 
drastically  than  was  recognised  in  Phnom 
Penh  or  Washington.  The  Vletnameae  com- 
munists, whom  the  Americans  saw  as  the 
principal  enemy,  idayed  a  significant  role  in 
the  Cambodian  war  only  untQ  about  the  end 
of  1972.  after  which  a  native  Cambodian  in- 
surgency Uxk.  over  the  battlefields.  That 
force,  at  first  a  welter  of  factions  with  dif- 
ferent ideologies  and  loyalties,  came  increas- 
ingly under  the  control  of  its  most  fanatical 
component  the  Khmer  Rouge,  whose  primi- 
tive fury  was  aimed  at  their  Cambodian  en- 
emies and  at  their  former  ^Het  Cmg  and 
Nmth  Vietnamese  partners. 

By  the  time  they  marched  into  Phnom 
Penh  in  1975,  the  Khmer  Rouge  leaders 
were  gripped  by  a  deadly  amalgam  of  an- 
cient and  modem  hatreds  that  were  chan- 
neled into  a  mitwiiMK,  frensied  violence 
against  tb^  own  people. 

Under  their  rule,  the  country  was  turned 
into  a  huge  slave-labor  camp  where  It  is  cal- 
culated that  up  to  3  million  people  were 
murdered  or  died  of  exhaustion,  starvation 
or  disease.  Only  the  destructian  of  Europe- 
an Jews  by  the  Nasls  seems  comparable.  Tet 
a  world  that  had  responded  to  the  Holo- 
caust with  endless  repetitimis  of  "never 
again"  reacted  hardly  at  aU  to  Cambodia. 

In  the  end.  neither  the  U.S.  nor  any  other 
Western  nation  or  organization  did  any- 
thing to  stop  the  slaughto-.  "Dm  Khmer 
Rouge  would  probably  still  rule  Cambodia 
today  if  territorial  and  ideological  disputes, 
ethnic  hatred  and  opposing  aUlances— theirs 
with  China  and  Hanoi's  with  the  Soviet 
Union— had  not  led  them  into  an  esralating 
conflict  with  communist  ^etnam. 

In  the  last  days  of  1978.  that  confronta- 
tion burst  into  full-scale  war.  Vletnameae 
tanks  and  infantry  invaded  Cambodia  and 
in  less  than  two  weeks  drove  the  Khmer 
Rouge  out  of  Phnom  Penh.  The  top  Khmer 
Rouge  leaders  and  the  remnants  of  their 
army  retreated  westward  into  pockets  of 
wilderness  near  the  Thai  border,  from 
whidi  they  mounted  a  guerrilla  resistance. 

For  the  last  year  or  so.  two  noncommunist 
factions,  one  loyal  to  Sihanouk  and  the 
other  led  by  former  Lon  Nol  supporters, 
have  participated  in  the  resistance,  too. 
Their  chief  contribution,  however,  has  been 
to  make  Western  support  seem  somehow 
more  palatable.  In  fact  the  Khmer  Rouge 
remain  the  strongest  and  senlw  partner  in 
the  resistance  movement  and  would  certain- 
ly dcmilnate  any  regime  that  ml^t  f idlow  a 
hypothetical  guerrilla  victory.  There  should 
be  no  Illusion  about  the  fact  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  not  their  partners,  are  the 
real  beneficiary  of  Western  policies  that 
help  keep  the  resistance  alive. 
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This  jHur,  u  a  new  Vletnamwf  off enstve 
has  ODM  asHln  pat  imMW  of  Tfcdeiiee  and 
fUgbt  «Dd  mff erlnc  on  American  tdertaian 
"■*t— '■"■  eovera.  the  tantled 
at  tbe  ooDfllct  remalna  only 
dimly  iMB  or  undentood.  Much  of  the  re- 
portlnc  and  rhetoric  haa  been  f ocuied  exdu- 
alvely  on  the  Vtetnameae  occupation,  aa  If 
none  of  the  eventa  before  1979  ever  eziated. 
The  truth  la  that  there  la  no  single  viUaIn  In 
the  story.  In  Cambodia's  long  tracedy.  no 
one's  hands  are  clean  » 


THK  SS18T  ANNIVERSART  OF 
THE  FOX7NDINO  OF  MARYLAND 

•  Ifr.  SARBAMEB.  Mr.  Prectdent.  this 
week  we  celebrate  the  351st  anniversa- 
ry of  the  founding  of  Maryland,  the 
Free  State. 

This  year  also  marks  the  2S0th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  John  Carroll, 
the  flrst  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  United  States  and  patriot  in  the 
service  of  American  Independence  and 
the  younc  Republic.  We  should  re- 
member on  these  happy  anniversaries 
the  first  Maryland  AssanUy's  declara- 
tion of  religious  freedom  in  the  tradi- 
tion which  Bishop  Carroll  represented. 

Over  the  years,  this  history  of  the 
important  events  which  transpired  in 
Maryland  have  been  recorded  by 
Father  Thomas  O'Brien  Hanley.  SJ.. 
who  teaches  history  at  Loyola  College 
in  Baltimore.  I  ask  that  a  prayer  for 
the  Nation,  adapted  from  a  sermon  on 
the  birth  of  the  United  States  by 
Bishop  Carroll,  and  several  articles  by 
Fkthfer  Hanley  on  religious  freedom  in 
Maryland  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

The  material  follows: 

FSATB  FOB  THE  NaTIOK 

Adapted  from  a  sermon  by  John  Carroll 
on  the  Mrth  of  the  Natkm. 

Dedicated  to  the  first  Maryland  Assembly- 
men tor  their  1639  declaration  on  rellctous 
freedom. 

Delivered  by  the  Reverend  Thomas 
O'Brlan  Hanley.  &J..  reprf>ntln»  The  Rev- 
erend Joseph  A.  Selllncer,  &J..  Preaident  of 
lioyola  OoOete  In  Maryland. 

At  the  Worship  Servioe  in  Celebration  of 
the  Birth  of  RcUiloua  Toleration  in  Mary- 
land. St.  Marys  City.  Maryland.  June  34. 
1984. 

"Atanighty  Ood  Tour  Divine  Providence 
haa  so  directed  the  course  of  human  affairs 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  worked  upon  and 
tutored  tbe  minds  of  men.  that  now.  agreea- 
bly to  the  dictates  of  our  own  coosciencea. 
we  may  sine  canticles  of  praise  to  you  in  a 
country  no  longer  foreign  or  unfriendly  to 
us.  but  a  country  now  become  our  own  and 
taking  ua  into  her  protection.  For  our  be- 
loved country  we  pray  that  every  blessing, 
temporal  and  eternal,  may  descend  upon 
her  people:  that  each  dtiaen.  our  Preaident, 
the  Vnimfm,  the  Justices  of  the  Court  and 
all  our  naHnnal  government  by  their  benev- 
olence wHl  be  the  instruments  of  your  f  avnr 
and  mercy  towarda  our  people.  Amen" 

(Refereneaa:  Thomas  O'Brien  Hanley, 
SJ..  Uttor,  The  John  CarroU  Papers  (3 
voia.:  Untventty  of  Notre  Dame  Press.  1979), 
m,  490:  and  Their  RlghU  and  Ubertlea: 
The  Beginnings  of  Religious  and  Political 
Prsedom  in  Maryland  (New  mtlon:  l4>yola 
University  Press,  fall.  19M):  UA  Supreme 
Court  TOicaao  v  WatkliM  (1961).] 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Jan.  8. 

19U] 

Pmuc-PaivATB  RsarosamuTT  m  Bnnor 

Joans  CAaaoLL'a  Tms 

(By  Thomas  03rten  Hanley) 

In  the  wake  of  the  American  lilahopa'  pas- 
toral on  poverty  in  the  American  economy, 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  Urtb  of  the 
flrat  CathoUc  Mahop  of  the  United  SUtes 
can  be  seen  in  a  provocative  light. 

When  he  was  bom  in  Upper  Marlboro. 
John  Carroll's  parents  had  little  hope  that 
he  would  have  a  voice  in  pulilic  queatiaos. 
They  certainly  never  expected  him  one  day 
to  lead  his  people  in  many  churchea  of 
CathoUc  public  worship:  nor  pave  the  way 
that  (nought  the  Basilica  of  the  Assumption 
to  Cathedral  street  in  Baltimore. 

This  edifloe,  designed  by  Benjamin  La- 
trobe,  architect  of  the  nation's  Capitol,  was 
the  cathedral  of  his  episcopal  see  and  stands 
as  a  lasting  memorial  to  his  gratitude  for 
the  gift  of  the  new  American  natlona. 

America  had  rescued  him  and  his  CathoUc 
community  from  religious  discrimination, 
and  was  rewarded  by  John  CarroU's  gifts  of 
leadership  generously  given  in  Iniilding  the 
young  nation. 

On  thia  page  recently  Owlnn  Owens  chal- 
lenged the  private  sector  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  solving  social  pn^ems  so 
long  as  it  Is  Inclined  to  be  critical  of  govern- 
ment's nde.  Many  of  these  private-sector  In- 
terests are  also  critics  of  the  bishops'  sup- 
port of  a  direct  role  for  government  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  poverty.  The  last  eleo- 
ticm  puts  business  corporations  on  the  qwt, 
according  to  Owens'  reasoning.  But  the  as- 
sumption behind  this  needs  historical  exam- 
ination. 

In  John  CarroU's  era  of  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers, there  was  a  call  for  "public  spirited 
dtiaens"  who  have,  because  of  their  secure 
position  in  society,  an  obligation  to  collabo- 
rate with  others  In  remedying  its  defects. 
The  blights  on  their  people  which  European 
monarchies  had  created  must  be  prevented 
In  the  new  world  led  by  Americans  dedicat- 
ed to  freedom  as  a  dynamic  process. 

John  CarroU's  spontaneous  response  to 
the  emergence  of  the  new  nation  was  to  give 
fuU  scope  to  Ills  sense  of  a  public  spirited 
gentleman,  a  seal  for  buUdlng  in  coopera- 
tion with  others.  He  had  no  simplistic  reser- 
vations about  whether  govmunent  or  pri- 
vate dtlaena  should  act  directly  to  improve 
American  life.  In  education,  for  example,  he 
advocated  action  In  the  private  sector  to 
eliminate  problems  in  the  young  republic 

CarroU's  generation  of  leadership  did  not 
faU  into  the  private-versua-public  trap  that 
Owens  discussed.  Alexander  Hamilton  made 
it  clear  that  the  government  was  a  collabo- 
rator with  its  citiaena  in  building  America. 
The  —*******■*">  of  commerce  was  not  anath- 
ema then  any  more  than  was  the  social  leg- 
IslaUon  by  FrankUn  D.  Rooaevelt  after  1933. 

We  do  not.  however,  find  the  vigor  today 
in  the  private  sector  that  was  so  evident  in 
America  before  1800.  A  striking  example  is 
the  problem  of  education,  which  brought 
action  in  the  private  sector  as  weU  as  in 
government. 

With  Thomas  Jefferson.  CarroU  saw  the 
need  for  education  in  the  InteUectual  vir- 
tues, such  aa  a  Uberal  arts  college  Is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  in  its  students.  Such 
educated  dtiaens  would  best  be  able  to  un- 
derstand their  sodety  and  lead  it.  The 
Bishop  of  Baltimore  would  one  day  collabo- 
rate with  EUaabeth  Ann  Seton  in  a  stiocfas 
ful  effort  to  create  a  Imiader-based  educar 
tion  in  the  young  republic  on  the  eve  of  the 
public  school  movement. 


Even  before  the  formation  of  the  federal 
Constitution.  CarroU  waa  buay  collaborating 
with  those  of  other  f altha  in  the  founding 
of  Waahlngton  College,  on  whoae  board  of 
visitors  he  aerved.  In  a  similar  way  he  aided 
the  development  of  St  John's  College  of 
Annapolia.  He  aecured  the  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  Catholic  community  for  thia.  By 
1788  he  had  succeeded  in  the  founding  of 
Oeorgetown  College  whidi  contributed  to 
development  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 
At  the  same  time.  John  CarroU  was  working 
tat  the  development  of  a  library  sodety  in 
Baltimore. 

The  college  that  eventually  became  the 
University  of  Maryland  was  an  outgrowth  of 
thia  publlc-aplrited  effort  of  CarroU  and 
other  frienda  of  the  young  repuldic  He 
served  as  a  provoat  in  thia  first  state  coUege 
supported  directly  by  public  funds.  The 
state  diartering  of  the  other  institutions,  he 
understood,  was  essential,  for  they  truly 
had  a  public  character  in  educating  the 
leadership  of  the  new  nation. 

John  CarroU  rejected  legialatlon  in  Mary- 
land to  pay  the  salarifa  of  the  dergy.  But 
he  approved  of  the  study  of  religion  as  an 
academic  diadpUne,  as  Jefferson  had  done 
in  the  University  of  Virginia— which  contin- 
ues today  in  this  state  institution. 

In  a  new  govemmmt  by  the  people  Car- 
roU and  other  public  spirited  leaders  saw 
the  blight  of  poverty  In  existing  resources 
for  educating  the  young.  He  believed  the 
private  sector  and  the  government  should 
act  to  remedy  this. 

The  wellspring  of  John  CarroU's  love  for 
this  country  fed  this  stream  of  service  to 
America  and  her  people.  In  one  manuscript 
fragment  among  his  personal  papers  he  re- 
veals what  this  is.  Like  George  Waahington, 
he  spoke  of  a  special  Providence  of  Ood  for 
America  that  "directed  the  course  of  human 
affairs." 

In  the  caae  of  his  own  Catholic  ccwununi- 
ty  and  others  diacriminated  against  under 
the  British  system,  a  special  benefit  came 
with  the  new  nation.  That  Providence  "has 
so  worked  upon  the  tutored  the  minds  of 
men."  CarroU  understood,  "that  now, 
agreeably  to  the  dictatea  of  our  own  con- 
sdences.  we  may  sing  cantides  of  praise  to 
you  In  a  country  no  longer  foreign  or  un- 
friendly to  us."  The  BaslUca  of  the  Assump- 
tion took  shape  under  thia  Inspiration,  but 
so  too  aU  of  his  private  sector's  contribution 
to  the  new  nation. 

Today  he  would  not  mdure  a  large  seg- 
ment of  his  fellow  dtisens  deprived  not  only 
of  educational  benefits,  but  a  level  of 
human  life  that  would  have  brought  a  re- 
sponse from  John  CarroU  and  his  genera- 
tion. They  would  not  construct  an  unreal 
line  of  division  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors— thanks  to  their  idealism  re- 
garding America. 

Rxuoioos  FsxxBOii:  MASTUum's 

CaosscnssBRs 

(By  Thomas  O'Brien  Hanley) 

Note.— This  artlde  is  ad^ted  from  the  au- 
thor's preface  to  the  new  aimiversary  edi- 
tion of  Their  RiifiUt  and  Libertiea:  llu  Be- 
ginning of  RHigioui  and  Politieal  Freedom 
in  Maryland  ((%lcago:  Loyola  U.  Press: 
doth,  89.99)  was  dted  in  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

"There  were  wise  and  far-seeing  men," 
Justice  Hugo  Black  said  of  Maryland's  first 
settlers  and  founders,  "who  spoke  out 
against  test  oatlis  and  aU  the  phUooophy  of 
intolerance  l>ehind  them."  It  was  customary 
to  single  out  the  Lords  Baltimore.  George 
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and  CeeO  Calvert  aa  tbe  smme  tor  rdiglouB 
toleiatian]  snd  ehurdMSate  separation. 
I  much  beyood  that  and  took  note 
of  the  fiisi  Msryland  ssseiiihlymsn  Hlstorl- 
ana  up  to  'the  present  eositlnue  to  ex^dore 
the  nuastitnunta  of  fleedom  In  that  earliest 
period,  ailing  to  our  undentsnding  380 
yesis  aftet  the  landing  of  the  first  Mary- 
land aettlets. 

In  wrimg  the  majority  court  opinioD  tor 
Toreaao  vWaOclna  in  1901  Black  took  ac- 
count of  atoleratlon  act  in  1889.  It  made  re- 
UgkniB  treMom  a  dvU  right  for  alL  Unlike 
the  act  lat«r  supported  by  Lord  Baltimore  in 
1649.  the  dariier  one  extended  to  noB-Chris- 
tisns  the  benef  iU  of  law.  It  did  not  carry 
the  1639  theory  of  church-state  scparatiOB. 

Writing  tor  the  Jfarvlaiul  Historical  Mag- 
azine  andl  elsewhere  John  D.  Kru^er  ex- 
plored thel  Calverts*  route  in  these  croascur- 
renta.  The^  did  not  want  to  depart  from  ex- 
iting legaf  formulae  in  England  and  hoped 
by  privats  means  to  secure  rdlgknis  free- 
dom. The  Toleration  Act  of  1649  illustratea 
this. 

CecU  Cdvert  through  his  brother  Leon- 
ard. Governor  of  Maryland  in  1639,  must 
have  previkOed  cm  the  ssBfiiililyiiwn  to  put 
aside  theii  toleration  act  of  1639.  They  did 
not  entir^y  fail,  however,  for  they  planted 
a  chureh-6tate  tradition  in  Maryland  that 
had  been  germinating  in  the  CaXbuMe  com- 
munity Inj  England  and  would  be  found  in 
later  yeart.  It  had  the  force  of  interpreting 
the  law  liiatever  it  might  be  in  the  moat 
Uberal  tersoa.  There  is  one  Instancy  of  a  Jew 
benefltttak  in  thta  way. 

Justice  Black's  opinion  caUed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  thia  traditton  was  put  aaide  in 
one  place  I  when  Marylanders  drafted  their 
oonsUtuti^  It  was  provided,  it  Is  true,  that 
no  one  ahsuld  be  disturbed  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  rdigion.  But  office  holders.  Blade 
pointed  oit  were  required  to  profess  belief 
in  the  Chjirtlan  religion. 

"The  pdwer  and  authOTlty  of  the  State." 
he  conduced,  "thus  is  put  on  tbe  side  of  one 
particular!  sort  of  believers ..."  He  went  on 
to  take  ac^unt  of  the  remedial  action  taken 
in  1835  la  favor  of  Jewa  and  other  non- 
Christian  Ddievers  in  God. 

But  thii  stUl  waa  not  up  to  the  vision  of 
freedom  keld  by  the  "wise  snd  far-aeeing 
men"  he  found  in  Maryland's  first  assem- 
bUes.  Bla*  took  a  stand  againat  the  revised 
professiori  of  beUef  that  was  a  requirement 
of  the  Ms^land  constitution  untU  hia  court 
struck  it  down.  "The  power  and  authmlty  of 
the  State  iof  Maryland."  he  reasons,  "thus  is 
put  on  the  side  of  one  particular  sort  of  be- 
Ueveis— tl^oae  who  are  willing  to  say  they 
beUeve  in  the  'existence  of  God.' " 

Most  ol  aU.  the  law  violated  what  the 
"wiae  ana  far-aeeing  men"  who  fashioned 
the  Federal  Constitution  provided.  The  peo- 
ple's freedom  in  the  First  Amendment  ex- 
tended td  aU  the  states.  Maryland.  Blac^ 
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PueUteuM    (1789):    EttaMithment    of    Ou  thrust  of  his  wrttings  were  his  opj^oprtic 

OsMoHe  JteNoioM  inOteV^S.  (w.  1790;  pub.  pieces.  But  even  tai  these  writings,  the  rfe- 

1880.  19T6):  Address  to  PrsaideiU  WatMng-  spodse  to  an  attack  on  a  rdlgloua  figure  or 

ton  (1790):  Pastoral  letter  (1793):  Johin,  faith  was  always  plsoed  in  the  Isrger  dvU 


put  Bside  its  requirement 
of  beUef  by  oltk*  hohlers. 


of  a 


r  Waims  Bsvoas  1800-A 
iCAL  ASS  Camcai.  DxcnosAar 
<  James  A.  Levemler  and  Doui^as 
R.  Wilmes) 

ioHH  CASaOU.  <1TSS-1SIBI 

Works:  Journal  of  European  Timr  (w. 
1771-177%  pub.  1976):  Sarrotive  afSHPfru- 
tion  (w.  1773-1774:  pub.  1976):  Utten  to 
Chariet  Mowdtn  (w.  1779-1815:  pub.  1976): 
COnatUuHon  of  Clergg  (w.  17n:  pub.  1976): 
Address  to  the  RomuM.  OaMoNc*  of  the 
United  Slates  (1784):  Addrat  on  Wharton 
(1784):  sermon  on  Independenee  (w.  1785: 
pub.  1979:  To  OAumMan  Magaeine  (1787): 


Biahop  of  Baltimore  (1797):  Pastoral  Letter 
(1799):  XWO0V  Of  WaAiHoton  (1800). 

Bloivapby:  John  Caritdl  waa  bom  on  Jan. 
8. 1735.  in  Upper  Marlboro.  Md.,  the  aon  of 
DanM  and  Eleanor  (DamaU)  Carroll  and 
the  aeoond  cousin  of  Charies  CarroU  of  Car- 
roDton  (q.v.).  In  1748  CarroU  traveled  with 
his  cousin  Chsries  to  St  Omer.  French 
Flsnders.  for  an  extended  education  on  the 
Continent  In  1753  be  ottered  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  wss  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1769,  and  was  teaching  at  Bruges  a^en  its 
Jesuit  college  was  dooed  in  1773  as  part  of 
tbe  general  suppression  of  the  order.  Begin- 
ning in  1774.  CarroU  took  his  place,  with  his 
lirother  Daniel  of  Rock  Creek  Manor  (sign- 
ers of  the  Federal  Ctmstitution),  smong  the 
Md.  gentry  and  rapidly  rose  to  dvQ  as  weU 
as  diureh  leadership,  serving  with  Charles 
CanoU  on  the  commission  of  the  Congress 
to  Cf^!"'**  in  1776,  Juridically  organizing  the 
dergy  under  a  new  form  following  inde- 
pendence, becoming  bishop  and  archbishop 
of  BaltinKwe  in  1790  and  1808.  respectively. 
CanroU'a  values  and  vision  of  the  Catholic 
community  and  its  place  in  earty  America 
are  credited  for  its  soUd  foundation.  The 
first  Catholic  bishop  in  America.  CarroU 
died  on  Dec.  13, 1815.  Appropriately,  Benja- 
min Latrobe  designed  the  architectural - 
landmark— Baltimore  Cathedral— where 
CarroU'a  remains  are  buried  in  ita  crypt 

Critical  AppraitaL  John  CarroU's  family, 
education,  and  position  in  large  measure  ex- 
plain his  success  as  a  writer,  the  quaUty  of 
taia  wprks,  and  their  considerably  diverse 
character.  His  Jottmol  of  a  European  tour 
and  the  Narrative  of  his  last  days  as  a 
Jesuit  struggling  against  the  autocratic  pro- 
cedurea  of  the  Ftencb  dvU  government  at 
Bruges  iUustrate,  for  example,  his  capadty 
to  write  movingly  about  human  freedom 
and  dignity.  Equally  effective  are  his  ooca- 
alooal  letters  to  the  press  urging  an  oilarge- 
ment  of  religious  freedom  and  his  podtive 
dedaratlons  of  admiration  at  the  Uberation 
of  the  human  person  achieved  by  American 
independence,  which  be  saw  as  a  i»ovlden- 
tial  deterrent  to  any  inclination  toward  re- 
preadon  of  Roman  CathoUc  congregations. 

In  fact  CarroU's  natural  moderation  as  a 
man  of  reason  in  the  q>irit  of  the  Christian 
Bili^taunent  mariud  his  protests  at  any 
infringements  of  freedom  he  encountered 
and  made  him  at  home  in  a  Federalist  seg- 
ment of  American  writers.  His  concern  for 
his  duties  ss  bishop  of  the  smaU  Catholic 
community  after  1790  and  for  ordor  in  tbe 
new  Federal  RepubUc  was  expressed  with 
dignity  and  reverence.  In  particular,  Car- 
roU'a public  writings  on  George  Washington 
(q.v.)  epitomise  his  distinctive  use  of  style  to 
underscore  his  love  of  freedom.  In  these 
writings.  CarroU  freed  himself  from  Jesuit 
rules  that  derics  should  preach  Christ  cru- 
cified and  not  the  self  performing  feats  of 
rtietoric  His  Evloati  of  WaOUngton.  he  said, 
was  modded  on  St  Ambrose's  compodtlon 
for  a  similar  occasimi  and  was  consciously 
rrrt*"^*^  in  tone.  At  the  same  time,  an  earU- 
er  sermon  or  homily  he  gave  on  the  same 
subject  reveals  a  middle  form  of  expression, 
far  more  moving  than  the  general  style  of 
his  many  sermons,  which  were  primarily 
intent  upon  doctrinal  instruction  and  moral 


setting  to  prevent  misrepreawitafion  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  ita  beUevets  snd  to  pro- 
tect the  religtouB  finnrtnms  won  by  a  War  of 
Independence.  Particularly  noteworthy  in 
thia  area  waa  CarroU's  extended  pamphlet 
directed  at  Charlea  Wharton,  a  Jesuit  who 
had  Joined  the  Anglican  Church.  In  this 
document  Carroll's  use  of  literary  tech- 
niques like  reduetto  ad  abtnrdum  and  a/or- 
tiori  elevated  bis  rhetoric  above  the  ordi- 
nary. Although  ad  hominem  overtonea  to 
Wharton's  marriage  are  out  of  OarrOU's  nat- 
ural s^rle.  when  Wharton  responded.  Car- 
roU turned  (ram  tbe  contest  and  thia  gea- 
ture  gave  him  the  image  of  the  prudent 
man.  disinclined  to  disruptive  interfaith 
bickering.  As  a  result  his  wrtttngs  on  this 
case  and  on  aimUar  issues  usually  had  the 
effect  he  intended:  respect  for  tbe  American 
Catholic  community  with  roota  in  a  liberal 
Anglo-Irish  tradition  of  freedom  rather 
than  the  Continental  one  aa  caricatured  by 
English  Protestant  writera. 

AU  of  CarroU's  published  works  reveal  a 
disciplined  writer,  even  the  official  docu- 
menta.  reporta,  and  pastorals  drmsnded  by 
his  office.  When  he  entoioed  diurdi  disd- 
pUne.  tar  exsmple.  he  drew  on  his  literary 
skiUs.  Somewhat  aUn  to  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence in  dvU  affairs  are  hia  letters  aet- 
tling  differences  among  partlea.  appoint- 
ments, and  OHTectlans  of  indtvlduala.  On 
one  occasion,  he  even  showed  his  staUlty  to 
pmtray  the  historical  context  of  hia  church. 

In  contrast  to  these  works.  CarroU'a  corre- 
spondence with  friends  and  rdativea  holds 
the  ddlgbts  found  in  the  cxdiangra  of  fig- 
urea  in  Uterary  history.  Particularly,  a  life- 
limg  corremondence  with  Charles  Ptowden 
of  Eng.  stands  out  and  to  a  striking  degree 
portrays  the  personal  life  of  a  man  deeply 
experiencing  the  great  movementa  of  his 
times.  Those  closest  to  CarroU.  it  would 
seem,  apparently  saw  him  as  Rembrandt 
Peale  portrayed  him:  a  thoughful  man  at 
ease  with  God.  himself,  his  neighbors,  and 
the  humane  values  he  found  in  his  timea. 

Suggested  Readings:  CCMDG:  DAB: 
DARB.  See  also  Peter  GuUday.  The  Ufe  and 
Timea  of  John  CarroU,  ArMithap  of  Balti- 
more, 2  vols.  (1923:  rep..  1954):  Thomas 
O'Brien  Hanley.  ed.  The  John  CtarroB 
Papera,  3  veils.  (1976).  with  volume  introduc- 
tions for  goMral  inf <»matlon  and  editorial 
notes  for  initiating  research  with  complete 
texts. 

Thomas  O'Baisa  Hamlst. 
I,oiK>Ia  Oodepe;  Baltimore* 


TO 
PJi. 


ORDER        FOR        RECORD 
REMAIN    OPEN    UNTIL    5 
TODAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ttaootat 
remain  open  today  until  5  p  jn.  for  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  resolutiims 
and  the  submission  of  statemMits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


As  CarroU  grew  older,  the  role  of  religion 
in  dvU  life  increasingly  became  the  subject 
of  his  greatest  public  influence  and  literary 
attainment    Particularly    related    to    this 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  APRIL  1. 
IMS 

OBiisa  loa  ascBSB 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   (x>nsent   that   when   the 
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Senate  oompleteB  ita  burinesB  today,  it 
stand  In  reoen  until  12  noon  on 
Monday.  Aprfl  1. 1»8S. 

The  FIUBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out (rt>Jectlon.  it  U  so  ordered. 


OSB^  roa  laoooinTioii  or  ci>taiii  miATOBS 
Mr.  8IMF80N.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
followins  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  fecial  orders  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  in  favor  of  the 
following  Senators:  Mr.  Ooktoii.  Mr. 
HATrmo.  Mr.  Evams,  Mr.  Stbvkws.  and 
Mr.FBOXMDS. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1 POB  ■oumn  Moutmo  Bosimss 
Mr.  SIMF80N.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
following  the  qjecial  orders  Just  Iden- 
tified, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  2  p.m..  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORTTT  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  FRIDAY. 
MARCH  29 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  committees 
may  file  reports  between  9  a.m.  and  3 
pan.  on  Friday.  March  29. 1988. 

The  PRX8IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing morning  business  oa  M<»iday. 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  any  legislative 
or  executive  calendar  items  that  are 
cleared  for  action. 


ROTTTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  4:30  pan.  today,  that  no  legis- 
lative or  executive  business  be  trans- 
acted, and  that  no  time  restriction 
apply  to  the  minority  leader. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  by  the  minority  leader  on  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
automatlrally  stand  in  recess  untU  12 
noon  on  Monday.  April  1. 1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectiim.  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
BYRD  ON  HIS  HISTORY  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  minority 
leader  as  he  shares  with  us  the  ex- 
traordinary insights  he  has  as  to  the 


operation  of  this  body,  for  which  he 
has  an  allegiance  and  love  that  is 
second  to  none  of  us  in  this  place.  So  I 
look  forward  to  the  continued  compi- 
lation of  the  history  of  the  Senate  as 
it  is  done  by  Senator  Bras. 

I  believe  this  is  No.  71  or  72  or  some- 
where close  to  that  number  in  the 
series.  I  have  read  many  of  them,  and 
they  will  make  a  remarkable  collection 
for  any  Senator  or  any  other  person 
interested  in  the  operation  of  this 
body.  I  look  forward  to  the  continuing 
series. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  for  his  kind  and  cheerful  re- 
marks in  connection  with  the  series.  I 
also  thank  him  for  making  the  ar- 
rangement I  need  in  order  to  deliver 
an  additional  speech  on  the  subject  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abeenqe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derii  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


BLACK  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today,  in 
my  continuing  series  of  addresses  on 
the  Senate's  history.  I  shall  examine 
the  history  of  black  members  who 
have  served  in  this  body. 

In  nearly  200  years  of  congressional 
history,  there  have  been  fifty-nine 
black  Americans  elected  to  the  United 
States  Congress:  fifty-six  to  the 
House,  including  five  women,  and 
three  to  the  Senate.  It  was  not  until 
1870.  during  the  41st  Congress,  eighty- 
one  years  after  the  convening  of  the 
first  Congress,  that  the  first  American 
of  African  descent  served  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  This  was  Sen- 
ator Hiram  Revels  of  Mississippi.  Iron- 
ically. Bfr.  Revels  filled  the  vacant 
Senate  seat  formerly  occupied  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis  who  luul  left  the  Senate 
nine  years  earlier  to  become  president 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  followed 
in  1874  by  a  second  black  senator. 
Blanche  Kelso  Bruce,  also  of  Mississip- 
pi, the  first  black  senator  to  serve  a 
full  term  and  the  first  to  head  a  con- 
gressional committee.' 

Once  emancipated  and  granted  citi- 
senship.  American  blacks  moved  into 
public  office  enthusiastically.  They 
played  prominent  roles  in  the  recon- 
struction governments  of  several 
southern  states,  and  then  advanced 
onto  the  national  scene.  For  the  three 
decades  after  Revels  broke  the  color 
line  in  1870  a  steady  stream  of  black 

Footnote*  at  end  of  krtlcle. 


legislators  followed  him  to  Washing- 
ton. From  1870  to  1897,  twenty-two 
blacks  were  elected  to  Congress, 
twenty  to  the  House  and  two  to  the 
Senate.  All  were  from  Southern  states 
that  were  parts  of  the  military  dis- 
tricts created  by  the  1887  Reconstruc- 
tion Act.* 

These  twenty-two  members  have 
been  portrayed  in  many  ways:  from 
the  ignorant  tools  of  corrupt  white 
politicianB,  to  corrupt  politicians 
themselves,  to  the  noblest  leaders  of 
their  race.  In  truth  some  were  corrupt- 
ed and  some  were  corrupt,  but  no 
more  so  than  their  white  contemporar- 
ies. During  this  era,  corruption  was  bi- 
sectional,  bipartisan,  and  biracial. 

These  early  black  legislators  were  as 
diverse  as  their  white  colleagues  in 
Congress.  They  were  exceptional  indi- 
viduals. Some  had  bera  bom  free,  but 
the  majority  had  begun  life  as  slaves. 
Several  had  fought  in  the  Union  army 
or  navy.  Nearly  half  had  some  college 
training  and  five  held  college  degrees. 
Others  had  educated  themselves. 
Before  entering  politics,  they  were 
ministers,  teachers,  and  lawyers,  bar- 
bers, farmers,  and  bricklayers.  Some 
had  white  mothers  or  fathers,  but  all 
considered  themselves  to  be  black  and 
were  so  regarded  by  others.  Moat  had 
gained  political  experience  as  state 
legislators  and  local  government  offi- 
cials.* 

AU  requred.  and  displayed,  courage, 
along  with  tenacity  and  perseverence 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  set  in  their 
path.  The  legal  status  of  their  elec- 
tions was  continually  challenged,  their 
supporters  were  intimidated  and  some 
of  them  were  even  murdered.  One 
proof  of  the  ability  of  Reconstruction- 
period  black  office-holders  is  that 
when  the  era  came  to  an  end.  most 
went  on  to  show  competence  as  teach- 
ers, church  leaders,  lawyers,  college 
president,  administrators,  and  diplo- 
mats.* 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, the  enforcement  of  discriminatory 
laws,  combined  with  local  prejudices, 
effectively  blocked  blacks  from  voting. 
By  1902.  black  Americans  no  longer 
had  a  voice  in  Washington.  Nearly 
three  decades  passed  before  blacks 
were  again  elected  to  Congress.  Since 
1929.  there  has  been  a  slow,  steady  in- 
crease, both  in  the  nimiber  of  black 
legislators  and  in  the  states  or  districts 
they  represent.  In  1986.  Massachusetts 
elected  Edward  Brooke  to  the  Senate, 
the  first  bla^  to  serve  in  this  body  in 
eighty-six  years,  and  the  first  ever 
elected  to  the  Senate  by  popular  vote. 
From  1870  to  1985,  fifty-nine  blacks 
from  20  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Virgin  Islands,  served  in 
Congress.  All  twenty-two  black  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  Republicans,  reflecting 
the  political  alignment  of  the  Civil 
War.  But  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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only  three  YAmcSk.  members  of  Ccmgress 
have  been  Republicans  and  thirty-four 
Democrat*.  In  the  present  09th  Con- 
gress, these  are  twenty  Ua^  congress- 
men.* 

I  turn  liow  to  look  more  closely  at 
the  three  [black  men  who  have  served 
in  the  Sebate.  So  I  begin  the  story 
with  Hiratti  Rhoades  Revels  of  Missis- 
sippi who  on  February  28,  1870.  115 
years  ago,  was  patioitly  sitting  on  one 
of  the  sof  ^  at  the  rear  of  this  Senate 
chamber.  As  the  Uadk  clergyman  lis- 
tened. Vide  President  Schuyler  CoUax 
announce^  that  President  Grant  had 
Just  signed  a  bill  readmitting  Missis- 
sippi to  tlie  Union.  Outwardly.  Revels 
showed  no  emotion,  but  he  knew  that 
at  any  mctnent  debate  would  begin  on 
his  qualifications  to  serve  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  also  knew 
that  waak  of  the  oratory  to  follow 
would  suitly  be  bitter  and  uttered  by 
men  'whoj  hated  him  for  his  race 
alone.*      i 

Senator^lect  Revels  had  traveled  a 
long  and  [circuitous  route  from  Fay- 
ettevUle,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
was  bom  I  on  September  27,  1827,  to 
reach  this  climactic  moment'  The  son 
of  a  blaA  Baptist  preaoho-  and  a  Scot- 
tish motner.  Revels  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  had  beoi  bom  free,  part  of 
a  substantial  community  of  free  blacks 
in  North!  Carolina  before  the  Civil 
War.  Dea^ite  the  meager  educational 
opportunities  for  blacks  in  the  state, 
his  pareiAs  worked  hard  to  educate 
their  chllnren.  Revels  learned  all  he 
could  at  i  small  school  run  by  a  free 
black  wotnan  and  then  taught  the 
younger  children  in  the  family  at 
home,  while  supporting  himself  as  a 
barber.     . 

Revels  began  preaching  the  gospel 
while  still  a  teaiago-  and  eventu^ly 
traveled  to  Indiana,  a  ftee  state,  to 
study  at  Quaker  seminaries  and  com- 
pleted hifl  education  on  a  scholarship 
at  Knox  Academy,  now  Knox  College, 
in  Galesb^.  Illinois.  He  was  ordained 
a  minister  in  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal!  Church  in  Baltimore  in 
1845.  Int«rspliced  with  these  years  of 
study  were  years  of  work  as  an  educa- 
tor and  p«8tor  in  the  free  states  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Ksnwas  and  Ohio  and  In 
the  slave  states  of  Kentudcy,  Tennes- 
see and  iklssouri.  It  was  a  haiardous 
life,  particularly  in  those  states  where 
schooling!  for  blacks  was  discouraged 
or  f  orblddm  by  law. 

Revels  eventually  settled  in  Balti- 
more where  he  worked  as  a  school 
principal  and  pastor  of  the  downtown 
Madison  $treet  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  brother  was  also  a  minister  in  Bal- 
timore. After  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  in  April  1881.  Revels  helped  to 
recruit  and  organise  the  first  two 
black  regiments  in  Maryland  for  the 
United  Sliates  Army.  During  the  next 
four  yeai^  of  war  and  chaos.  Revels 
served  aa  a  chaplain  In  the  Union 
Army,  helped  the  Freedman's  Bureau 


set  up  schools  In  Mississippi,  and  as- 
sisted the  Provost  Blarshal  in  Vicks- 
burg  in  managing  the  freedmen's  af- 
fairs. 

VfWti  the  return  of  peace  in  1865, 
Revds  went  back  to  church  woriK  and 
was  assigned  pastorates  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  New  Orleans,  and  fi- 
nally Natches,  MIsslsslppL  Mississippi, 
an  almost  sixty  percent  black  state, 
was  still  under  military  rule  with 
Northern  General  Adelbert  Ames  of 
Massachusetts  as  provisional  governor, 
fteedmen  and  exslaves.  who  could 
now  vote  imder  the  congressimal  re- 
construction plan,  were  moving  into 
politics  as  members  of  the  Republican 
party  in  great  numbers,  and,  in  1868. 
Revels  was  appointed  a  Natchez  alder- 


In  the  fall  of  1869.  Revels  was  one  of 
forty  UadLB  to  win  a  seat  in  the  recon- 
structed Mississippi  state  senate, 
i^ilch  convened  in  January  1870. 
Their  first  order  of  business  was  to  fill 
three  vacancies  in  the  United  States 
Senate— two  for  unexpired  terms  left 
open  when  Mississippi  seceded,  and 
<»ie  for  a  regular  term  to  start  later. 
The  full  term  went  to  former  Confed- 
erate Gokeral  James  Alcom.  the  next 
longest  to  Governor  Ames.  Aiter  three 
days  of  debate  and  seven  ballots. 
Revels  won  the  short,  fourteen-month 
term. 

Revels  and  Ames  had  traveled  to 
Washington  together  and  arrived  in 
late  January.  Revels,  by  now  a  nation- 
al celebrity,  was  beseiged  by  reporters 
who  foimd  him  "a  dark  mulatto  of 
large  stature,  easy  and  self-possessed 
in  manner,  and  /who/  talks  well."  in- 
dicated "no  special  policy."  but  that 
he  did  expect  "to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  his  race  in  Congress."  ■ 

Revels  wanted  to  settle  into  his  new 
Job  quickly.  He  found  rooms  in  the 
Capitol  Hill  home  of  George  T.  Down- 
ing, the  former  caterer  and  restaura- 
teur from  New  York  who  managed  the 
restaurant  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  was  reported  to  be  the 
wealtiilest  black  man  in  the  Union.* 
Now,  nearly  a  month  after  their  elec- 
tions by  the  Mississippi  legislature, 
smators-elect  Revels  and  Ames  sat  to- 
gether on  a  Senate  sofa  awaiting  their 
fate.  The  strategy  of  the  Republican 
leaders  would  be  to  present  the  two 
Mississippi  senators  separately,  with 
Revels,  the  more  controversial,  coming 
IU>  first. 

After  Vice  President  Colfax  an- 
nounced that  the  state  of  Mississippi 
had  been  readmitted  to  the  Union, 
Senator  Henry  Wilson,  a  Republican 
from  Massachusetts  who  had  been 
chosen  to  lead  his  party's  fight  for 
Revels,  formally  began:  "I  present  the 
credentials  of  Honorable  H.R.  Revels, 
senator-elect  fnnn  Mississippi,  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  read  and  he  be  swom 
In."  >o 

The  fight  was  on.  The  Republicans 
solidly  omtrolled  the  Senate  so  there 


was  no  doubt  of  eventually  approving 
the  credentials,  but  the  question  re- 
mained as  to  the  amount  of  energy 
and  the  level  of  acrimony  the  opposi- 
tion would  raise  in  their  losing  cause. 
The  answer  was  a  quite  a  Mt.  Senator 
WHlard  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  a 
Democrat,  immediately  challenged 
Revels'  credentials  because  they  had 
been  certified  by  a  provisional  military 
governor.  His  opposition  came  as  no 
surprise.  Upon  learning  of  Revels' 
election.  Saulsbury  had  presented  a 
Soiate  memorial  "praying  such  l«Kis- 
lation  as  will  secure  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  white 
race." 

Democrats  Saulsbury.  Garrett  Davis 
of  Kentucky  and  John  StockUm  of 
New  Jersey  tried  to  avert  what  they 
considered  the  calamity  of  Revels' 
seating  by  questioning  whether  the 
provisional  governor  was  really  a  gov- 
ernor, the.  legality  of  a  senatorial  elec- 
tion in  a  state  which  had  not  yet  been 
readmitted  to  the  Union,  and  the  form 
of  Revels'  credmUals  themselves.  This 
line  of  attack  came  as  no  surprise  to 
the  R^ubllcans  or  to  Revels.  Davis,  a 
rabid  white  'suiH«naclst,  had  been 
among  the  most  outqxrtcen  foes  of  the 
1866  CivU  Rights  Act." 

Revels'  supporters,  who  Included  In- 
fluential New  York  Senatw  Rosooe 
Conkling  and  Toyman  Trumbull  of  Illi- 
nois, effective  countered  each 
charge,  until,  after  hours  of  h»ggn«g 
the  opposition  senators  turned  to  the 
more  pnmilsing  tactic  of  chmn^tiyiny 
the  validity  of  Revels'  cttlaenship 
qualifications. 

Stockton  questioned  whether  Revels 
could  meet  the  oonstitutimal  require- 
ment of  nine  years  of  United  States 
dtlaenship.  It  was  a  neat  ploy,  sinoe 
blacks— evoi  free  mm  like  the  sena- 
tor-elect and  his  father  before  him— 
generally  had  no  clearly  defined  legal 
status  as  dtiaens  in  either  the  North 
or  the  South  prior  to  the  1866  Civfl 
Rights  Act.  Debate  dragged  on  tot  two 
days,  with  Davis  leading  the  opposi- 
tion. Frankly  admitting  his  intent  to 
resist  "at  every  st^."  Davis  raged. 
"...  I  do  not  know  why  the  law  of  the 
universe  permitted  that  race  to  be 
brought  here;  and  above  all.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Yankees  were  made 
their  instruments  to  bring  them  here, 
imless  it  was  to  curse  and  to  create  an- 
other devil  for  the  white  man!  ....  I 
say  that  Revels  is  not  a  dtiaen  under 
your  legislation."  ■* 

Senator  James  Nye.  a  Republican 
from  Nevada,  arose  to  chide  Davis, 
calling  him  a  "mountain  of  prejudice." 
Jabbing  away  at  all  of  Davis'  objec- 
tions. Nye  said  what  aU  knew;  the  real 
objection  to  Revels  was  his  color. 
Davis'  opposition  was.  charged  Nye. 
"the  same  old  story  of  prejudice 
against  the  colored  man.  .  .  ."  Senator 
Wilson  also  sought  to  quiet  Davis  by 
pointing  out  that  Revels  had  voted  as 
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a  ettten  of  Ohio  more  than  twenty 
yean  eaiiter.  and  hla  Ohio  dthtmahlp 
was  alio  oonfinned  by  Ohio  Senator 
John  Sherman.'* 

Throutfiout  the  debate.  Charles 
Sumner  of  Maaaehuaetts  had  re- 
mained aflent.  althooch  the  issues 
were  of  paramount  oonoem  to  him.  Fi- 
nally, late  m  the  afternoon  of  Febru- 
ary 35.  the  matlsterlal  antlslavery 
leader,  who  had  never  quite  retained 
his  health  since  suffering  a  brutal 
beathic  from  a  Southern  congressman 
In  1856.  rose  to  speak.  This  was  the 
signal  that  discussion  would  soon 
cease  and  the  crucial  vote  began.  "Mr. 
President."  Sumner  Intoned,  "the  time 
has  pasiril  for  argument.  Nothing 
more  need  be  said. .  .  ."  >« 

The  senators  agreed  with  Sumner. 
After  three  days  of  acrimonious 
debate,  they  had  had  enough.  Several 
members  of  the  House,  hearing  that 
the  vote  was  at  hand,  came  over  to  the 
Senate  chamber  to  watch.  They  knew 
that  the  outcome  would  Influence  the 
House  when  Its  first  blaA  members- 
elect  came  up  for  consideration.  The 
New  York  Time*  reported  that  "there 
was  not  an  inch  of  standing  or  sitting 
room  in  the  galleries,  so  densely  were 
they  padied:  and  to  say  that  the  inter- 
est was  intense  gives  but  a  faint  Idea 
of  the  feeling  which  prevaOed 
throughout  the  proceedings."  The 
chamber  bristled  as  Vice  President 
Ccdfaz  called  for  the  votes.  Visitors 
strained  to  hear  each  senator's  reply 
as  his  name  was  called.'* 

When  the  tally  was  made,  the  vote 
was  48  to  8  in  Revels'  favor.  It  was  a 
straight  party  vote.  After  three  days 
of  bitter  debate.  Mlssissiivl's  black 
senator,  the  Nation's  first  blacdc  sena- 
tor, would  be  seated. 

Dressed  In  a  black  suit  with  a  long 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  holding  black 
gloves  and  a  brown  walking  stick. 
Revels  has  sat  Impassively  as  he  heard 
himadf  and  his  race  vilified.  Now  he 
arose  and  began  to  walk  down  the 
Senate  aisle.  Realising  that  there  was 
no  senior  senator  from  Mississippi  to 
pay  Revels  the  customary  honor  of  es- 
corting him  to  be  sworn  in.  Senator 
Henry  Wllaon  quickly  stepped  forward 
to  accompany  him  and  to  stand  by  as 
the  Vice  President  administered  the 
oath  of  off  Ice. 

Newspaper  reaction  to  Revels'  seat- 
ing was  mixed,  and  even  the  most  f  a- 
v<»«ble  bdleved  the  paternalism  with 
which  the  newly  enfranchised  blacks 
had  to  contend.  The  bitterly  racist  5a- 
vannah  Neioa  "hoped  he  was  as  black 
as  the  aoe  of  qTSdes  and  would  get  a 
seat  next  to  Sumner."  The  New  York 
HtnU.  depreoftted  Mississippi's  choice, 
noting  that  Revels  "would  hardly  have 
an  opportunity  to  shine  very  brilliant- 
ly among  his  distinguished  confreres 
unless  it  is  by  his  glossy  complexion." 
The  Neva  York  World  found  Revels  a 
generous,  intelligmt  man  who  could 
not  be  ignored  or  snubbed  "either  on 


grounds  of  color,  or  being  a  carpetbag- 
ger or  for  intellectual  infolority 

Finally  the  FHii»M,vMa  Inquirtr  sig- 
nalled the  end  of  the  matter  "The  col- 
ored United  States  sooator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  awarded  his  seat,  and 
we  have  not  had  an  earthquake,  our 
free  institutions  have  not  been  shaken 
to  their  foundations,  nor  have  the 
streets  of  our  large  cities  been  convert- 
ed to  blood All  the  speeches  made 

concerning  Revels'  race  were  in  the  in- 
teresU  of  a  poUtlcal  shibboleth  that  is 
as  dead  as  slavery  itself."'* 

Revels  settled  Into  the  Senate  with- 
out any  outward  sign  of  being  embit- 
tered by  the  demeaning  rhetoric  of  his 
new  colleagues.  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ters remained  In  Mississippi  during  his 
brief  tenure.  He  wrote  home  often, 
sending  money  for  household  ex- 
penses and  for  the  children,  and  in- 
variably asking  his  wife  to  pray  for 
him. 

Revels  made  his  first  meech  on  the 
Senate  floor  earlier  than  was  the 
custom  for  a  Junior  member.  But  as 
the  only  black  member  there,  he  felt 
compelled  to  speak  out  on  March  17. 
1870.  when  recalcitrant  Confederates 
appcaared  about  to  reassert  control 
over  Georgia  through  the  passage  of  a 
biU  to  reconstruct  the  state  for  the 
second  time  since  the  War.  Should  the 
measure  pass.  Negroes  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  hold  office. 
Revels  apologized  for  speaking  so 
soon,  but  explained  that  he  must 
appeal  for  federal  protection  for  loyal 
dtiaens  throughout  the  South.  Point- 
ing out  that  many  blacks  had  flowed 
to  the  Union's  colors  in  the  Civil  War 
when  the  United  States,  its  armies 
thinned  by  death  and  disaster,  needed 
their  aid.  Revels  pleaded  for  the  rights 
of  "the  representatives  of  these  men  / 
who/  sleep  today  in  countless  graves 
of  the  South."  His  speech  was  praised 
by  newspapers  and  some  Republicans, 
but  it  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
course  of  events.  To  Revels'  sorrow, 
the  bill  readmitting  Georgia  to  the 
Union  containing  the  offensive 
Bingham  amendment  permitting  state 
control  of  all  seating  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, effectively  excluding  blacks 
from  office  in  Congress,  passed 
Intact.'^ 

This  first  unpleasant  taste  of  failure 
would  unfortunately  be  repeated  often 
in  Revels'  short  Senate  career. 
Though  he  labored  hard  on  his  assign- 
ments on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Ctunmlttee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  proposed 
several  pieces  of  legislation,  his  legisla- 
tive efforts  bore  no  fruit.  He  lent  his 
support  to  legislation  proposed  by  his 
more  formidable  colleagues,  such  as 
Sumner,  for  desegregation  of  schools, 
the  lifting  of  political  restrictions 
from  the  backs  of  blacks,  but  time 
after  time,  the  measures  went  no- 
where. 


When  Revels'  brief  term  in  the 
Smate  ended  on  March  3,  1871.  he  re- 
turned to  Mississippi  to  head  a  new 
black  college.  Aloom  College.  In 
Rodney,  MlssisslppL  During  1873,  he 
briefly  served  as  interim  Secretary  of 
State  of  Mississippi,  but  returned  to 
the  presidency  of  Alcorn  from  1876 
until  1882,  when  he  retired  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  church  work.  Hiram 
Rhoades  Revels,  the  first  bladi  Sena- 
tor, died  on  January  16,  1901,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight.  He  had  overcome 
a  barrage  of  prejudice  to  become  the 
first  black  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  His  trials,  however, 
made  the  way  easier  for  those,  like 
Blanche  Kelso  Bruce,  who  came  after. 

After  Hiram  Revels  left  the  Senate 
in  the  spring  of  1871,  nearly  four  years 
passed  during  which  there  was  no 
black  man  In  the  Senate.  When 
Blanche  K.  Bruce  tocA  the  oath  of 
office  on  March  5,  1875,  four  days 
after  his  thirty-fourth  birthday,  he 
became  the  second  black  Senator  in 
history,  and  the  first  and  only  former 
slave  to  serve  in  this  body.  He  went  on 
to  become  the  first  black  to  serve  a 
full  six-year  term  in  the  Senate  and 
the  first  to  preside  over  the  upper 
house.  Unlike  Revels,  Bruce  had  delib- 
erately set  out  to  become  a  Senator 
and  had  worked  hard,  cultivating  Mis- 
sissippi's political  fields  for  several 
years,  to  gain  his  seat.'* 

The  youngest  of  eleven  children. 
Bruce  was  bom  into  slavery  on  a  Vir- 
ginia plantation  on  March  1.  1841.  As 
a  little  boy,  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
special  playmate  of  his  master's  son 
and  when  the  white  child  was  tutored, 
Blanche  sat  in  on  the  lessons  and 
proved  the  more  adept  student.  In  the 
years  before  the  Civil  War.  Bruce's 
owner  moved  his  family  and  slaves  to 
Missouri  and  back,  then  to  Mississippi 
and  again  to  Missouri,  with  Bruce  and 
his  brothers  woridng  in  tobacco  fields 
and  factories  at  each  stopping  place. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  the  planter's 
sons  Joined  the  Confederacy,  while 
Blanche  and  two  of  his  brothers 
slipped  off  to  Haimlbal  in  hopes  of 
Joining  the  Union  forces.  Their  efforts 
were  rebuff ed— blacks  were  not  yet  ac- 
cepted by  the  Army.  Instead.  Bruce 
wrote,  he  "emancipated  himselT'  by 
escaping  from  the  plantation  after  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  heading 
for  the  free  state  of  Kansas.  He  spent 
the  war  years  teaching  school  in  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  and.  after  Missouri 
emancipated  its  slaves  in  1864.  he  re- 
turned to  found  that  state's  first  black 
elementary  school  in  Hannibal.  Bruce 
also  worked  there  as  a  printers'  ap- 
prentice. He  studied  for  a  few  months 
at  Oberlln  College  in  Ohio  until  his 
funds  ran  out.  and  then  became  a 
porter  on  a  Mississippi  river-boat.  In 
1868  Bruce  arrived  in  Floreyville,  Mis- 
sissippi with  nothing  but  seventy-five 
cents  and  boundless  energy.  Six  years 


later,  he  had  become  a  wealthy  plant- 
er and  Mls^aslppi's  United  States  sen- 
ator-eleet  | 

Bruce  WM  qulddy  attracted  to  poll- 
tics  and  became  deeply  involved  In  Re- 
publican pirty  circles,  ffis  first  politi- 
cal Job  wak  to  supervise  dectkms  in 
Tallahatchie  County,  his  next,  aer- 
geant-at-artns  of  the  MlsslwiwH  state 
senate.  lAter  Bruce  was  elected  sheriff 
and  tax  assessor  of  Bolivar  County,  a 
member  of  1  the  Mississippi  River  levee 
board  and  a  school  superintendent. 
Before  loag.  Bruce  Inillt  his  own 
home,  and  bought  a  plantation  of 
nearly  1.000  acres  which  became  the 
foundation!  of  a  fortune  in  real  estate 
that  grew  «b  Bruce's  career  progressed. 

In  1874,  the  state  legislature  elected 
Bruce  to  ttje  United  States  Senate  seat 
he  had  been  working  toward.  WlVb. 
almost  a  fuU  year  to  wait  until  his 
term  began,  Bruce  was  scrutinized  by 
and  inundated  with  advice  fmn  news- 
papers all  across  the  country.  The 
Daily  Newt  and  Courier  of  Natchez 
cautioned  bim  not  to  Jeopardize  his 
political  career  by  marrying,  lest  the 
objection  (tf  Senate  wives  who  did  not 
want  to  socialize  with  a  black  woman 
hold  him  fack.  Though  he  scoffed  at 
such  advioe,  Bruce  in  fact  did  not 
marry  waUl  1878.  The  Viek$burg 
Times  coi^limented  and  cauticmed 
him:  "Our  newly-elected  senator,  al- 
though colored  and  formerly  a  steam- 
boat porter,  is  a  man  of  liberal  and 
comprehensive  views  *  *  *  he  fully  re- 
alizes the  Necessity  for  adoption  by  his 
race  and  bfir  the  white  Republicans  of 
an  honestj  and  liberal  policy."  The 
New  York  Times  applauded  his  elec- 
tion stating.  "Mr.  Bruoe  *  *  *  pos- 
sessed of  Intelllgenoe,  an  irreproach- 
able private  character,  and  is  perhaps 
quite  as  w^U  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position  as  almost  any 
fairer  sklnfeied  aspirant."  The  Louisi- 
anian  alsd  wproved  of  his  selection 
stating,  "0enator  Bruce  is  of  fine  ad- 
dress, etuti  and  graceful  in  his  car- 
riage, thoughtful  and  matured  in  his 
intellect,  ahd  a  man  of  sterling  and  ac- 
knowledged Integrity."  >• 

Bruce's  soiatorlal  career  began  on 
March  5.  liB75.  during  a  m>ecial  session 
held  to  decide  what  should  be  done 
about  dviljdisorders  in  T<niislana  This 
time,  unllge  when  Revels  was  seated, 
there  was  no  singling  out  of  the  new 
black  mottber  for  derision  before  he 
was  admitted.  Vice  Prealdaat  Henry 
Wilson,  who  as  a  senator  had  champi- 
oned Revels,  in  routine  fashion  read 
off  the  list  of  freshmen  members  and 
asked  thein  to  come  forward  when 
their  names  were  caUed.** 

As  Bruce  rose  to  go  to  the  rostrum 
to  take  Uie  oath  of  office,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  dismayed  to  aee  the  senior 
Mississippi  senator,  James  L.  AJoom. 
hiding  beliind  a  newspaper  in  order  to 
avoid  payiitg  him  the  usual  courtesy  of 
escorting  4  new  monbw  to  the  front 
of  the  chamber.  Bruoe  started  to  walk 


forward  alone,  but,  when  he  was  half- 
way down  the  aisle,  he  was  Joined  by 
another  senator  who  whispered  a 
greeting  while  they  moved  forward  to- 
gether. It  was  Senator  Rosooe  Con- 
kllng,  the  powerful  political  boss  of 
New  York.  Conkllng  proved  a  stout 
friend  to  Bruce,  steering  him  through 
the  Senate  procedural  maze  and 
seeing  to  it  that  he  drew  some  good 
committee  assignments.  Bruce  later 
named  his  only  child  for  the  New 
Yorlcer. 

Bruoe.  a  portly,  bearded  man.  drew 
more  attention  from  the  floor  and  gal- 
lery that  day  than  most  of  the  other 
new  senators,  except,  of  course,  for  ex- 
president  Andrew  Johnsim.  who  had 
barely  escmed  impeachment  four 
years  before  and  who  was  now  t>ack  in 
the  Soiate  as  a  freshman  member 
from  Tennessee.  During  the  special 
session  that  followed  his  swearing  in, 
Brucfe  worked  behind  the  scenes  txyfag 
to  secure  the  seating  of  P.B.S.  Pinch- 
bai^  the  black  Louisiana  senator-elect 
over  whose  credentials  the  Senate  had 
been  wrangling  for  three  years.  The 
session  ended  without  resolving  the 


When  the  Senate  reconvened  in  De- 
oonber,  Bruce's  was  one  of  the  four 
deslu  decorated  with  flowers  from 
well-wishers. 

Incidentally,  under  the  present  regu- 
lations, flowers  are  today  not  allowed 
to  be  brought  into  the  Chamber. 

Having  learned  the  Senate  routine 
during  the  special  session,  Bruce 
UxAed  forward  to  service  on  three 
onnmittees:  Pensions,  Manufactures, 
and  Education  and  Labor.  He  spent  his 
time  carefully  drafting  bills  calling  for 
desegregation  of  the  army  and  pen- 
sions for  black  veterans  of  the  Clvfl 
War.  like  Revels  before  him,  however, 
Bruoe  had  little  lud:  getting  any  of  his 
bills  passed.  These,  like  nearly  all  his 
others,  went  down  to  defeat. 

The  controversy  over  the  seating  of 
Pinchback  continued  into  the  regular 
session,  and  Bruce  remained  hip  cham- 
pi<»i.  offering  his  maiden  speech  in 
Plnehbadc's  defense,  but  to  no  avalL 
Of  even  more  concern  to  Bruoe  was 
the  furor  oVer  his  state's  1875  elec- 
tions, which  tuid  been  marred  by  terri- 
ble violence  and  the  murder  of  several 
blades.  Bruce  gave  an  Impassioned 
speech,  grmihically  depicting  the  ter- 
rorism used  to  intimidate  blacks  from 
voting  and  pleading  for  a  federal  in- 
vestigation, which  was  authorized, 
though  its  damning  finding  were  Ig- 
nored. As  the  only  black  senator  at  the 
time,  and  for  two  years  the  only  black 
in  Congress.  Bruce  considered  himself 
a  spokesman  for  his  race  throughout 
the  country,  and  he  repeatedly  plead- 
ed and  voted  on  its  behalf.*' 

Bruce  presided  over  the  Smate  in 
the  absence  of  Vice  President  William 
Wheeler  on  February  14,  1879.  as 
members  wrestled  with  the  issue  of 
Chinese  immigration.  The  New  York 


THbune  reported.  "This  is  the  first 
time  a  colored  man  ever  sat  in  the  seat 
of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Senator  Bruoe  is  tmivonlly  re- 
spected by  his  fellow  senators  and  is 
qualified  both  in  manners  and  charac- 
ter to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  most  august  body  of  men  in  the 
land."  Arguing  in  favor  of  a  motion  to 
exclude  the  Chinese,  one  soiator  said 
the  Nation  could  not  absorb  more 
than  two  races.  But.  as  a  man  who  had 
once  been  bereft  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  himself,  strictly  because  of 
color,  Bruce  entered  the  debate,  at- 
testing to  his  faith  in  the  assimilative 
powers  of  America,  and  voting  agahutt 
the  bilL** 

The  three  congresses  in  which  Bruce 
served  saw  a  steady  eroslim  in  Repub- 
lican strength  and  black  monbenhlp. 
There  were  seven  bladL  r^resentSr 
tlves  in  the  44th  Congress,  (mly  three 
in  the  4Sth.  and  none  at  all  in  the 
46th.  Bruce  never  had  a  black  col- 
league in  the  Senate.  The  Democrats 
sw^t  both  houses  of  Congress  in  the 
elections  of  1878.  When  the  46th  Con- 
gress was  organized.  Bruoe.  now  a 
member  of  the  minority,  lost  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Missiwippl  River 
Committee  he  valued.  It  was  while  he 
was  in  the  minority,  however,  that 
Bruce  performed  his  most  valuable 
service  to  black  Amolcans.  When  he 
prc^wsed  a  probe  of  the  bankrupt,  gov- 
ernment-backed Freedman's  Savings 
and  Trust  Company,  Bruce  was  named 
to  head  a  six-man  investigatory  group. 
Thousands  of  black  depositors  had  oi- 
trusted  their  first  meager  savings, 
amounting  to  some  $7  mlllicHi.  to  this 
bank,  only  to  lose  them  all  when  the 
bank  faUed  in  1874.  Bruce's  commit- 
tee's, in  hearings  during  the  1879 
summer  recess,  exposed  the  voiallty 
behind  the  mismanagement  of  the 
bank.  As  a  result,  the  bank's  nearly 
70,000  depoeltors  got  bade  a  portion  of 
their  money. 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  dear  to 
the  Bruoes  that  th»e  was  no  future 
for  them  back  in  Mlssi8siw>L  Dono- 
crats,  with  federal  troops  no  longer  in 
place  to  protect  blades  from  intimida- 
tion at  the  polls,  had  swept  the  State 
legislature,  which,  in  January  1880, 
named  a  Democrat  to  succeed  Bruoe. 
Like  hundreds  of  lame  ducks  before 
and  since.  Bruce  had  to  dedde  upon 
his  future.  His  predecessor.  Soiator 
Revels,  had  gone  home  to  Mississippi 
to  become  president  of  Alcom  College, 
but  the  Bruces  decided  to  settle  in 
Washington. 

Bruce  was  a  lame  dutsk.  but  he  stiU 
had  a  year  to  try  to  work  his  wiU  in 
the  Senate.  He  worked  down  to  the 
wire,  offering  bills  and  resolutions  on 
educmtion.  railroad  construction  in 
Mississiiyl.  aid  to  Indians,  and  court- 
redlsbicting  in  his  state.  But  none  of 
his  proposals  passed.  Bruce's  single 
Senate  term  ended  on  March  3.  1881, 
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•mid  ■peculatkm  that  »  cmbinet  post 
might  await  him  in  the  administration 
of  Incoming  President  James  Oarfleld. 
The  cabinet  post  was  not  offered,  but 
the  post  of  minister  to  Brasll  was. 
Bruce  refused  it,  citing  the  great  dis- 
tance and  the  fact  that  the  South 
American  country  still  sanctioned  slav- 
ery. 

During  Garfield's  administration 
and  those  that  followed,  Bruce  held  a 
aeries  of  federal  patronage  Jobs,  in- 
cluding Register  of  the  Treasury  and 
Recorder  of  Deeds  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Reputedly  one  of  the 
wealthiest  blacks  in  the  country, 
Bruce  still  owned  valuable  property  in 
Mississippi  and  real  estate  in  Washing- 
ton. He  served  as  a  trustee  of  Howard 
University,  which  awarded  him  an 
honorary  T.T.n  degree  In  1893.  Bruce 
was  Register  of  the  Treasury  when  he 
died  In  1898  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

laghty-slx  years  after  Senator  Bruce 
left  this  chamber,  the  Nation's  third 
black  senator,  Edward  Brooke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  sworn  into  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  the  first  black 
senator  since  Reconstruction,  the  first 
from  a  Northern  state,  and  the  first 
popularly  elected  to  the  Senate.** 

Vtom  the  outset.  Senator  Brooke 
made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  national  black 
leader,  but  as  a  national  leader,  period! 
He  noted  that  he  did  not  think  of  him- 
self in  racial  terms  and  wished  others 
would  not.  He  asked  to  be  Judged  on 
his  merits  alone,  as  indeed  he  was, 
winning  election,  in  a  state  with  a  less 
than  five  percent  black  population,  on 
his  record  as  a  tough  attorney  general. 
Weary  of  talk  of  the  numerous  firsts 
he  had  achieved  for  his  race,  Brooke 
reminded  the  Nation  that  he  was  also 
a  Protestant  who  had  won  in  a  Catho- 
lic state  and  a  Republican  who  had  tri- 
umphed in  a  heavily  Democratic  state. 

Senatw  Brooke  was  bom  here  in 
Washlngt(«  on  October  28,  1919.  His 
great-grandfather  Brooke  had  been  a 
slave  In  Virginia.  His  father,  for  a  half 
century,  served  as  a  lawyer  with  the 
Veterans  Administration.  After  at- 
tending Washington's  Dunbar  High 
School,  which  then  was  a  segregated 
school.  Brooke,  anticipating  a  career 
in  medicine,  earned  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  Howard  University 
in  1941.  Hours  after  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor.  ROTC-tralned 
Second  Lieutenant  Brooke  was  called 
to  active  duty,  assigned  to  the  all- 
black  388th  Combat  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, and  q>ent  the  war  years  in  Italy. 
After  a  crash  course  in  Italian,  he  per- 
formed dangerous,  valuable  service  as 
a  liaison  officer  with  the  Italian  parti- 
san guerrillas  under  the  code  name  of 
"Captain  Carlo." 

Following  his  discharge,  Brooke  de- 
cided to  study  law  Instead  of  medicine 
and  graduated  from  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  SchooL  Brooke  was  hard 
at  work  building  up  a  private  law  prac- 
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tice  when  friends'  from  army  days 
urged  him  to  run  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Brooke  claimed  he  had  never 
even  voted  until  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  but  he  entered  both  the  Republl-' 
can  and  Democratic  primaries,  won 
the  OOP  endorsement,  and  has  stayed 
with  that  party  ever  since. 

Brooke  lost  his  flrst  two  bids  for  the 
state  legislature.  He  withdrew  from 
politics  unto  1980  when  he  ran  for 
Massachusetts  secretary  of  state. 
Though  he  narrowly  lost  the  election, 
state  Republicans  considered  the  out- 
come a  victory  of  sorts  since  he  had 
managed  to  poll  a  million  votes 
agatost  a  powerful  Democratic  surge 
inspired  by  John  F.  Kennedy's  presi- 
dential candidacy. 

Brooke's  new  visibility  won  him  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Boston  Finance 
Commission,  a  municipal  watchdog 
group  that  had  not  barked  In  years.  So 
vigorous  a  crusader  for  municipal 
reform  did  Brooke  prove  to  be  that,  on 
his  foiuth  try  for  elective  office  in 
1982,  impressed  voters  chose  him  as 
state  attorney  general  and  later  re- 
turned him  for  a  second  term  to  that 
office.  As  the  highest  ranking  black  of- 
ficeholder In  Massachusetts.  Brooke 
was  often  criticized  for  not  using  his 
office  to  push  forward  the  dvll  rights 
movement.  But  Brooke  responded.  "I 
am  a  lawyer  and  .  .  .  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  liassachusetts.  I  can't  serve 
Just  the  Negro  cause.  I've  got  to  serve 
all  the  people  of  MasHarhusetts."** 

In  1985,  veteran  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ator Leverett  Saltonstall  announced 
his  retirement.  Brooke  won  the  back- 
ing of  the  state  Republicans  and  de- 
feated a  strong  Democratic  challenger 
to  win  a  striking  victory  in  November 
1988.  On  the  night  of  his  election  tri- 
umph, Brooke  hi^plly  announced 
"the  people  of  Bdassachusetts  Judge 
you  on  your  worth  alone,"  and  prom- 
ised to  "merit  the  faith  shown  in  me 
as  a  man."** 

Brooke  and  most  of  the  other  fresh- 
man congressmen  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress took  the  oath  of  office  In  Janu- 
ary 1987.  Our  colleagues  Senators  Hat- 
field and  Holllngs  were  members  of 
that  class.  I  might  add  that  It  was  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  who  escorted  the  Jimlor 
senator  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
rostnmi  to  be  sworn  in.  Reminded  by 
the  press  of  the  acrimony  and  hoopla 
that  had  surrounded  the  swearing  in 
of  Senators  Revels  and  Bruce,  Brooke 
noted  with  satisfaction,  "There  was  no 
special  fanfare  for  me.  I  felt  like  a 
member  of  the  club."  That  Brooke's 
election  was  viewed  as  a  meaningful 
and  positive  achievement  by  blacks 
across  the  country  was  attested  to  by 
the  congratulatory  letters  that  poured 
into  the  Massachusetts  freshman's 
office  at  the  rate  of  3S0  a  day.** 

Though  new  to  the  Senate.  Brooke 
set  about  making  himself  known  to 
the  Nation.  During  his  two  terms,  he 
held  seats  on  such  very  visible  commit- 


tees as  Appropriations  and  Banking, 
plus  a  host  of  subcommittees  and  q;>e- 
dal  and  select  committees.  The 
summer  after  Brooke  entered  the 
Senate  was  one  of  the  flrst  of  many 
long,  hot  summers  In  the  United 
States  when  dty  after  dty  erupted  In 
urban  violence  that  left  looting,  arson 
and  death  In  their  wake.  Brooke  and 
ten  others  were  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  to  Investigate 
the  disturbances  and  to  try  to  find  an- 
swers to  the  problems  that  lay  behind 
them.  The  Commission  of  Civil  Disor- 
ders issued  a  stinging  report,  warning 
that  America  was  splitting  into  sepa- 
rate white  and  black  camps,  and  urged 
the  government  to  provide  Jobs,  wel- 
fare reforms  and  better  schools  and 
housing  as  ameliorative  measures.  But 
President  Johnson,  by  then  a  lame 
duck  more  engrossed  In  the  Vietnam 
War  than  in  his  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, did  not  Implement  their  sugges- 
tions. Brooke  and  others  here  in  the 
Senate  were,  however,  able  to  incorpo- 
rate some  of  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations Into  the  subsequent  dvll 
rights  legislation. 

Brooke  received  his  first  extended 
national  coverage  and  established  his 
reputation  as  a  national  dvll  rights  ad- 
vocate during  the  Senate  fights  over 
President  Nixon's  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth,  Jr.  and 
Judge  Harrold  Carswell  to  seats  on  the 
Supreme  Court  After  warning  the 
President,  In  vain,  in  1989  that  his 
choice  of  Haynsworth  was  an  insup- 
portable one  for  many  Republican 
Senators,  Brooke  fired  the  Initial 
Senate  volley  In  the  ultimately  suc- 
cessful fight  to  keep  Haynsworth  off 
the  high  bench.  Early  In  the  following 
January,  Brooke  again  found  himself 
unable  to  support  the  president's  next 
nominee,  Carswell,  and  ag^n  success- 
fully led  the  fight  within  his  party  to 
defeat  the  nomination.  Brooke's  ac- 
tions in  these  instances  set  a  pattern 
that  he  was  to  follow  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years:  in  genend,  he  opposed 
President  Nixon  on  domestic  policy 
and  supported  him  on  foreign  policy. 
In  1973,  however,  Brooke  became  one 
of  the  first  Republican  senators  to  call 
for  President  Nixon's  resignation. 

At  the  heart  of  all  legislation  Brooke 
proposed  and  supported  was  his  belief 
In  a  pressing  need  for  reconciliation  in 
America:  reconciliation  between  blacks 
and  whites,  between  generations,  be- 
tween ideologies,  between  the  civil  and 
military  functions  of  the  government. 
He  pursued  this  reconciliation  in  his 
own  way  through  a  variety  of  avenues, 
induding  tax  reform,  aid  to  education, 
and  fair  housing.  Alerted,  while  attor- 
ney general  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
problems  facing  consimiers,  Brooke 
strongly  supported  "truth-ln-lendlng" 
legislation  and  consumer  protection 
measures.  Above  all,  throughout  his 
two   terms   in   the   Senate,   Senator 
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Brooke  eotitlnued  to  use  his  low-prea- 
3ure  style  of  working  to  persuade  the 
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federal  givenmient  to  use  Its  "full 
moral  and  political  authority"  to  wipe 
out  racial  Injustice  in  America. 

Senator  I  Brooke  was  defeated  In  his 
bid  for  a  third  Senate  term  In  1978.  He 
practices  )aw  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.! 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  there  is  a  slow  but 
steady  and  heartening  progress  evi- 
dent In  thk^careers  of  these  three  men. 
Senators  llevels.  Bruoe,  and  Brooke. 
Hiram  Rlfoades  Revels  was  seated  by 
the  Senate  In  1870  only  after  days  of 
bitter,  dlnilslve  debate,  which  was  an 
embarrasttnent  to  Revels,  to  the 
Senate,  ahd  to  the  Nation.  Blanche 
Kelso  Bnkce  was  seated  in  1875  with 
no  overt  tadal  slurs  but  also  with  no 
prospects  of  tenure.  Edward  Brooke, 
swtvn  in  ninety-two  years  later,  the 
first  black  senator  since  Reoonstrtw- 
tlon.  the  lirst  from  the  North  and  the 
first  front  an  overwhelmingly  white 
state,  and.  perhaps  most  important, 
the  first  ever  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  w^s  sworn  tn  routinely  In  1987, 
won  reelection,  and  served  the  Smate 
and  the  neople  of  Massachusetts  with 
distinction  for  twelve  yean. 

Mr.  Preyldent.  with  thanks  to  the  oc- 
cupant of  [the  Chair,  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dam- 
rosTH],  f^r  his  iwtlence  and  forbear- 
ance in  listening  while  I  have  .made 
this  length  speech.  I  now  ssk  unani- 
mous consent  to  Indude  impropriate 
footnotes  I  «t  this  point- In  the  Rao(HU>. 

There  peing  no  objecticm.  the  foot- 
notes wete  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcois.  as  follows: 

FooTtrom  TO  "Blmk  SsiiATCtts" 

■Statiitieipnnrlded  by  Uie  CoDgrMriODBl  Black 

•  -The  Lank  Road  Up  Tha  HOI:  BUefci  in  Uie  UjB. 
Ooocnii.  IsfO-lMl."  dMOkllat  of  ezlilbittaB  of  Uie 
NaUeaal  Aictitvw.  IMl:  l*t  BUek  AwrieaM  Rtfer- 
cne*  Boofc  Edited  b7  Mabd  amrOw.  Hew  Jener 
ISTS.  p.  •». 

*  MMtrine  Chrlatopher.  Amtrteat  Blatk  Comgrett- 
m»K  New  T^rk:  IVTl.  p.  ta-z. 

*  IbkL:  Blicfe  itmeiicsn  Jt«iBT«iice  Booi;  pp.  OS- 
6». 

• 'The  Lob  t  Road  Up  Tlie  Hl&^  atatMla  provid- 
ed by  Uie  I  l^oocrcMianal  Black  CaueuK  midnd 
Ainer.  "Blaefc  Memben  of  ttie  Onltad  Statca  Coo- 
■reai.  ITSS-lSSl."  CR8  Report  Mo.  SS-IOI  GOV. 
1M>.  pp.  1-ai 

*8ouicea  ^  infonnaUoii  en  Hbain  Re*di  la- 
dude:  ChrUtopher,  pp.  1-14;  JoUoa  Thewipenn. 
mram  R.  MUnOt:  urt-lttt.  New  Tack:  IMS;  BlUy 
Ubby.  "aenStor  Hiram  Revda  of  MImIwIiiiiI  Tttee 
Bla  Seat.  Ja^uarr-nbniary.  ISIO."  Tlt»  Journal  of 
ir<atiM<«»l  fiflorK  Vvmabat  ISTC.  pp.  ISl-SM. 

'  Seiiolan  kre  not  oertatai  as  to  Uie  date  of  Rente' 
bbth.  TliraeUltferent  dataa  appear  in  the  Revde  c^ 
tatiMM:  Bepilember  1.  VUX  Weptemher  ».  ISSa.  and 
September  fr.  !•».  Meet  eebolara  are  tawUned  to 
aoeept  BeptAnber  ST.  1SS7.  the  date  Re*di  htaoaeU 
gave  In  ble  aktoWocraphy. 

•Ubbjr,  pS.  *8S-3S«:  WaaMaeton  KveniMQ-Sttr, 
Jtauan  II.  ISTO;  BalMinoie  ^iiicHeaa,  January  tl. 
ISTO. 

•  Wete  Tairk  World,  January  SI.  ISTO;  Thompeon. 
PP.«>-««.     I 

"The  deiatee  over  the  eeetlnc  of  mram  Revde 
can  be  fOuni  tai  the  OwweeiiOBal  Globe;  41at  Con- 
tad  e^e..  pp.  1MS-6S. 
>•  Qmgrtt^Umal  Olobt.  pp.  USS-UOS. 
"Ibid. 
'•  lUd..  pa  1WW-18U. 

"ibtd^pniBST-iter. 

Bl-0S9Oa6-3«(Pt5) 


••  Ud..  pp.  IMT-IMS:  ATew  York  Timet,  Pebraary 

aS.lSTS. 

>*  Wne  Tork  H«rmU,  January  a.  ItTO;  Suoannah 

'  St.  33.  and  37.  inO:  i>Mla4a(pMa  M- 

3S.   1870:   Ubby.   pp.   SSS.   SM: 


'  CtoiwiMeioMi  GKobe;  41at  Coocreei.  3nd 


I  of  tDf  otmatioo  on  Blanrhf  K.  Bruoe  in- 
pp.  1&-S4;  Bemud  Shapiro.  "A 
Mhelmlnrt"  *»«■«"»"  K. 
nke  Jteeicw  of  PoUlfei,  January  IMS,  pp. 
SS-IOS:  Keoaeth  Mann,  "Blanrtie  Kelao  Bruee: 
Unttad  Btatea  Senator,"  The  Journat  of  Jfioiwiffpl 
JHttom,  Uv  1076.  pp.  18S-1M. 

>•  W(»  7of*  Tlmtt.  March  7,  1874:  Chiiatopher, 
pp.  16-17. 

**  Oontnttlonal  Reeort,  44th  Oongreei.  vec 
eML,p.l. 

•>  ntd..  44th  Congreee.  Ut  Mar.  pp.  S101-S104. 

•*lMd..  4Sth  Oonsreee.  Srd  aeee..  p.  1S14:  Chrlato- 
pber.  p.  31. 

"Souroea  of  Inforraatioa  on  Edward  Brooke  In- 
dude: Chrlatopher,  pp.  33S-3S6:  John  Henry  Cutler. 
Ed  Brooke,  New  York:  1873:  "An  Indhrldual  Who 
Happena  to. be  a  Neiro,"  Time,  February  17,  1087, 
pp.  S^SS. 

••  Chrlatopher,  p.  331. 


.  „"  p.  30. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield 
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Mr.  BYRD. 
the  floor. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-388.  as 
amended,  mipolnts  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastxm]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattinglt]  to 
the  UJS.  Holocaust  Memorial  CoundL 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
APRIL  1,  1985 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
In  recess  untO  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

Whereupon,  at  4  pjn.,  the  Senate  re- 
cessed until  Monday,  April  1, 1985. 


NOMINATlOira 

Ibcecutlve  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  27, 
1985,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985: 
OiPASXiixHT  or  Stats 

Donald  8.  Lowitz,  of  Illinois,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambundor  while  serving  as  the  UJB. 
Repreaentstlve  to  the  Conference  on  Disar- 
mament. 

FoRsiGH  Smvics 

Oeorge  Southall  Vest,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Soiior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, dan  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Director 
Qoienl  of  the  Foreign  Service,  vice  Alfred 
li.  Atherton,  Jr. 

The  JUDICIAKT 

Walter  K.  Stapleton,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
UjB.  dreult  Judge  for  the  third  circuit  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  98-353, 
approved  July  10, 1984. 

Charles  C.  Lov^  of  Montana,  to  be  n.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Montana 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
M-3S3.  approved  July  10, 1M4. 


Foaauar  SsavicB 

The  following-named  pemos  ot  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  for 
appointment  as  career  memben  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  pIsssm  stated, 
and  also  for  the  other  appointments  Indlcat- 
ed  herewith: 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  career  memlier  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  daas  of  Minister-Oounador.  and  a 
Consular  otOoa  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic Servioe  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Jaime  Luis  Mansano,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  a  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Fweign  Servioe,  daas  of  Minister 
of  Counselor,  and  a  Consular  officer  and  a 
Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Servioe  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Lewis  P.  Reade,  of  Rorida. 

The  following-named  petaons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appcrintment  as  Foreign 
Sovice  officers  of  the  rlawri  stated,  and 
also  for  ttie  other  appointments  indicated 
herewith: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Servioe  offi- 
oers  of  dasB  1,  Consular  officers  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Servioe  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Dsr  Aanan  or  Stats 

PriseOla  Ann  Oapp.  of  Massarhiisrtti 

Herbert  Leo  Tyson,  of  Man^and. 
DarA«TMorr  <»  Commrs 

Samuel  Cerrato.  of  norlda. 

Rafael  FermaeeUe.  of  norlda. 

EmOlo  F.  lodice,  of  Virginia. 

William  J.  Lynch,  of  vtrginla. 

Melvin  W.  Seails,  Jr..  of  Colorado. 

AemCT  VOB  Un^WATIOHAL  DaVBLOFMBR 

Tom  O.  Bebout.  of  California. 

Clifford  Belcher,  of  Florida. 

Fted  J.  BiegansU,  of  Rorida. 

Mervln  F.  Boyer,  Jr.,  of  Pennsj^vania. 

Tony  L.  Cully,  of  Florida. 

Weston  Lewis  Emery,  of  Maine. 

Frank  L.  Gillespie,  of  Virginia. 

S.  Edward  Hirabayashl,  of  IHrginia. 

Abraham  Menoo  Hirach,  of  Maryland. 

Lee  R.  Hougen.  of  Missouri. 

Emily  Claire  Leonard,  of  the  District  of 
ColumMa. 

Robot  J.  Mac  Alister,  of  Maryland. 

Lucas  M.  Malabad.  <rf  Virginia. 

Dean  DaUty  Moody,  of  Arisona. 

Ivan  B.  Peterson,  of  Calif omia. 

Edward  C.  Ston^irook.  of  South  Carolina. 

Carole  Henderson  Tyson,  of  California. 

Paul  N.  Wenger,  of  Connecttcut. 

Frederick  Andrew  Zobrist,  of  HawalL 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  daas  2,  Consular  officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

DsPAanmrr  or  Stats 

Lois  Oochnauer  Angulo,  of  Virginia. 

Oerri  MclJiin  Caase,  of  Georgia. 

Janean  Lee  Mann,  of  Florida. 

Andres  D.  OAate,  of  Arisona. 

Penelope  Williams  Snider,  of  Florida. 
DsraaniaaT  or  Cfwrnisra 

Hubert  Engelhardt.  of  Wisconsin. 

Walter  P.  Hage,  of  the  District  of  Cidum- 
Ua. 

Carl  R.  Jacobsm,  of  Massachusetts. 

Kay  R.  Kuhlman.  of  Virginia. 

Theodore  A.  Rosen,  of  Connecticut. 

AcKacT  worn  UranuiATiOHAL  Dkvklof 

G.  William  Andnaon.  of  Maryland. 

Gary  L.  Bayer,  of  Wyoming. 

P  J.  Buechler.  of  Virginia. 
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lUyBBOod  J.  DoBlMr,  of  LooWana. 

Donald  PBRln  ttMM.  of  TwuB. 

Stepltan  W.  OMdiosii.  of  Maryland. 

DavU  Ndtan  Haaen.  of  nortda. 

Roland  Walter  Banaoo.  of  Calif  omla. 

Ike  T.  w««<*««»««"|«  of  Calif orala. 

llatthew  Benjamin  Horveen.  of  Florida. 

Ifaik  H.  Kama,  of  Texaa. 

Mfa»K»»i  Squlrca  ICaiyoa.  of  Florida. 

Scnnjr  Low.  of  California. 

Pellpe  Porto  Mantriga,  of  Florida. 

Curtla  Richard  Nlady.  of  Oregon. 

Carole  Bcherrer-Palma.  of  Waahlngton. 

Stqdten  John  Polaikl  n.  of  Texaa. 

Noman  U  Sheldon,  of  Florida. 

WOllam  H.  Smith,  of  California. 
UjB.  iMFOuiATioa  AoBiKrr 

Mary  B.  CarUn.  of  the  DIatrict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Belena  Kane  Finn,  of  New  York. 

WOUam  Philip  liUkanvlch.  of  VIrglnU. 

Diana  C.  Proooehel.  of  Virginia. 

Por  appointment  aa  Porelgn  Service  of fl- 
ooa  o<  claaa  S.  Cooaular  offtoers.  and  Secre- 
tariea  in  the  Digdomatlc  Service  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America: 

DiPAaniBrr  or  StAn 

Edmund  Earl  AtUna.  of  California. 
Steven  U  Blake,  of  Texas. 
John  Owen  Cook,  of  California. 
Soott  B.  DeLW.  of  Virginia. 
Jonathan  D.  Parrar,  of  California. 
Mlfhai»l  X.  Gueat.  of  South  Carolina. 
Bartara  FItarimmoni  Bughea.  of  Nebras- 
ka. 
Scott  Frederic  Kilner.  of  California. 
David  A.  Kombluth.  of  the  Diatrtct  of  Co- 


Peter  P.  Kranatover,  of  Wlaconaln. 
Gary  B.  Leinen.  of  California. 
Deborah  C.  Maxwell,  of  Georgia. 
John  Patrick  Aloyxlua  McMahon.  of  mi- 


Algto  Avliienla.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

Jeffrey  Jay  Baron,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Joyce  Anne  Barr.  of  Washington. 

Blaine  David  Benedict,  of  South  Dakota. 

Jamea  Boward  Benaon.  of  Maryland. 

Brent  B.  Blasrhke.  of  Texas. 

John  Angelo  Butler,  of  Calif  omla. 

Thomas  William  Callow,  of  Virginia. 

Martha  Lanelere  Campbell,  of  New 
Bampshlre. 

Armdd  A.  Chacon,  of  Colorado. 

Richard  Jon  Chldester.  of  Texas. 

Wmiam  Gerard  Corbett.  of  Virginia. 

EUaUMth  Unk  Cummlngs.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Kathleen  Rebecca  Davis,  of  Maryland. 

wmiam  Pilrbalm  Davnie  m.  of  Alaska. 

Philip  Hughes  Egger,  of  Tennessee. 

James  A.  Porbea.  of  Nevada. 

Henry  Danton  Gaddis.  of  Texas. 

PriacUla  Barter  Galassl.  of  Virginia. 

Cassie  Louise  Ghee,  of  New  York. 

Jeffrey  H.  Gorsky.  of  Maryland. 

David  L.  Goasack.  of  WashlngUm. 

Jeffrey  Drew  Hallett,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Maura  Barty,  of  New  York. 

Frederic  Cart  Hawani.  of  Maryland. 

Patty  U  HOI.  of  California. 

Steven  Don  Hill,  of  California. 

Kenneth  MacLean  HOlas.  Jr..  of  Mary- 


John  B.  Lange.  of  New  York. 
Mary  Jeanne  Reid  Marta.  of  Florida. 
Mldiael  Joaeph  MrCamman.  of  Oregon. 
Dan  Moaena.  of  Iowa. 
Elo-Kal  OJamaa.  of  New  Jersey. 
H.  KIrkby  Reasler.  of  New  York. 
Virginia  Jean  Scfaeel.  of  Florida. 
Jeanne  Lee  Sehuls.  of  California. 
EUaabeth  W<»th  Shelton.  of  Michigan. 
Douglas  R.  Smith,  of  Texas. 
EUnbeth  Peteram  Spiro.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 
Soott  Nonis  Thayer,  of  California. 
Robert  M.  WItaJewskl.  of  California. 
Karl  Bdwin  Wycof f .  of  California. 


■  or  CoMmacB 
Michael  J.  Begedoa.  of  Maryland. 
Judith  A.  Benderaon.  of  Pennsylvania. 
David  R.  Rearwin,  of  CaUf omla. 
tuu»er  roB  Iirbuiatioiial  DavsLoncnrr 

Debra  R.  De  Witt,  of  Florida. 
James  Anthony  Dalerwa.  of  Texas. 
Helen  Kim  Gunther,  of  Michigan 
JuUe  M.  Klement.  of  the  District  of  Co- 


Darcy  EUubeth  PUlebrown  Hofmann.  of 
California. 
Jamea  Robert  Holbein,  of  Texas. 
Clarence  Alexander  Hudson.  Jr..  of  Indl- 


Dennis  W.  Imwold.  of  Maryland. 
Paul  W.  Isaacson,  of  Connecticut. 
Delvin  Wayne  Junker,  of  Texas. 
James  Robert  Keith,  of  Florida. 
Michael  David  Klrby.  of  Ohio 
Anthony  M.  Kolanklewlca.  of  Pennsylva- 


Alexander  Durham  Newton,  of  Georgia. 
Judl  Shane,  of  California. 
Gary  L.  Vaughan.  of  New  York. 
UB.  Iinoaic&xn»  AoHCT 

William  E.  Bdwards.  of  Florida. 

Por  appointment  as  Porelgn  Service  offi- 
cers of  dam  4.  Consular  officers,  and  Secre- 
tariea  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
muted  States  of  America: 

DiTiUtTiixirr  or  Statx 

Alan  Bruce  Ammerman.  of  Florida. 

Richard  Hanaon  Appleton,  of  California. 

Alexander  Armando  Arvisu.  of  Colorado. 


Kathleen  Carr  Lang,  of  Virginia. 

Margery  Lemb,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  Stephen  Malleck  m.  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Glenda  Gaye  BCaris.  of  Texas. 

Carmen  Maria  Martines.  of  Florida. 

Kevin  Cort  Milas.  of  California. 

Robin  Jan  Morrita,  of  Texas. 

Kathleen  Murphy,  of  California. 

Wanda  Letltia  Nesbttt.  of  Pennsyhranla. 

Edwin  Richard  Nolan.  Jr..  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Nelson  Blyth^  Nugent,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Harry  John  CHara.  of  Texas. 

Molly  Oil eal.  of  Texas. 

Lisa  A.  Plaadk.  of  Florida. 

Roman  Popadiuk.  of  New  York. 

Genevieve  J.  Pratt,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  Gwyn  Reich.  Jr..  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Miriam  M.  Salf .  of  Florida. 

G.  Manfred  Schweltser.  of  New  York. 

Paul  E.  Simons,  of  New  JerMy. 

Jeanne  E.  Topka.  of  Texas. 

Craig  Stuart  Tymeson.  of  Florida. 

David  Alan  Weiss,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.. 

Seth  D.  Winnie  of  New  Jersey. 


Inex  Green  Kerr,  of  Ohio. 

Carol  Annette  Madison,  of  Ohio. 

Mary  EUaabeth  Thomhlll.  of  Conneetleut 

Howard  Clinton  Wright,  of  Georgia. 

Claud  R.  Young.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  members  of  the  Por- 
elgn Service  of  the  Departmoits  of  State. 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  and  the  UJ3. 
Information  Agency,  to  be  Consular  officers 
and/or  Secretarlea  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  indi- 
cated: 

Consular  officers  and  Secretaries  in  ^he 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  Stati 
America: 

EUiabeth  H.  Adair,  of  New  York. 

Cynthia  H.  Akuetteh.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  G.  Anderson,  of  Virginia. 

C.  Blaine  Bannerman.  of  Florida. 

Beatrice  M.  Barthelemy.  of  California. 

Grace  Hsiao-Lln  Bay.  of  New  Mexico. 

Robert  M.  Benson,  of  Texas. 

Jamea  T.  Bland,  of  Virginia. 

Denlae  Anne  Boland.  of  New  Jersey. 

Ellen  Boneparth.  of  California. 

Susan  P.  Bowman,  of  Connecticut. 

Ann  Kathleen  Brelter.  of  California. 

John  Brien  Breiman.  of  Missouri. 

Raymond  L.  Brown,  of  California. 

Ann  T.  Callaghan.  of  California. 

Kevin  Paul  Carey,  of  Ohio. 

Charlea  Cato.  of  Colorado. 

Robert  D.  Caudle,  of  Texaa. 

Alexander  Peter  Chambers,  of  Maryland. 

David  Cheng  Chang,  of  BCaryland. 

Willis  W.  Chlppa,  of  West  Virginia . 

Jean  H.  Christoff,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Marforie  Coffin,  of  Virginia. 

Efraim  A.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

MltcheU  A.  Cohn.  of  New  YortL 

WflUam  Lewla  Cc^lina,  of  Kentucky. 

Margaret  M.  Cwnlskey,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Michael  H.  Corbin,  of  North  Carolina. 

Bainbridge  CoweU.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  Michael  Cynkln.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Kimberly  A.  Daley,  of  Virginia. 

Carmine  G.  D'Alolsio.  of  New  Jersey. 

Mark  David  Dembro,  of  Maasachusetts. 

Rosemary  A.  DICarlo,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Douglas  Stewart  Dobson.  of  Florida. 

Edward  J.  Doyle,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  J.  Doyle,  of  Illinois. 

Ann  S.  DrisooU.  of  Florida. 

Charlea  WUllam  Dunne,  of  the  DlBtrict  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  Mansfield  Eason.  of  Virginia. 

Pedro  Gustavo  Ervltl.  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

Robert  J.  Evans,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  J.  Ptlke.  of  Florida. 

Alexander  Alfredo  Peatherstone.  of  Indl- 


DiPAKTiixirr  or  I 
Peter  B.  Aloia.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

VS.  iKTOBlCAnOll  AOXIKTT 

Mari  Baumgarten  Adam,  of  Florida. 
Michael  Hugh  Anderson,  of  Minnesota. 
Douglas  Mw'''"'™  Bamea,  of  Colorado. 
Michael  J.  Boyle,  of  Wyoming. 
Linda  Carol  Cheatham,  of  Texas. 
Kathryn  McPheraon  Gunning,  of  Callfor- 


Marlam  J.  Pidler.  of  New  Mexico. 

Dianne  L.  Fischer,  of  New  York. 

Christopher  Pitxgerald.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jane  Fitxglbbons.  of  New  York. 

John  J.  Pogarasl.  of  Maryland. 

Kyle  D.  Poggo.  of  California. 

Gordon  D.  Poote.  of  California. 

Patricia  BaUey  Poran.  of  New  Mexico. 

James  K.  Poster,  of  Texas. 

Frederic  Wilson  Frank,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Barbara  A.  Ptaxler,  of  New  Mexico. 

Barrie  Lynne  Freeman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ben  Garcia,  of  Texas. 

Gregory  Gebhardt.  of  Virginia. 

Daniel  Francis  Oelsler,  of  Pennsylvania. 


March  28, 

MtefaaelOf( 
Tatiana 
Jooelyn  G. 
lumUa. 
PageWi 
Robert  P. 
Thomaa 
William 
Doui9aa 
William 
Beverly 
Judith  R. 
ChriataUi 
Carol  il 
Dennla 
Gerald 
Todd 
Dennis 
Alice  W. 
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of  Ohio. 
Volkotf.of<»ila 
Ibert.  of  the  District  of  Co- 


Katherine    Joan    Margaret    MOlard.    of       Jamea  L.  Woolf ork.  of  the  District  of  Oo- 


GUdner,  of  Florida. 
Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 
Grant,  of  Oooneetlcut. 
fray,  of  Virginia. 
Gray,  of  Ohio. 
Greene,  of  Qeoigla. 
of  inillana. 
Griffin,  of  Mkiyteod. 
of  NewTofk. 

W»»iMm  of  MllllWfltS 

y.  of  VIrglala. 
ofMarylaad. 
Heame.  of  North  Carolina. 
ofMlasouri. 

David  B.  Htelfln.  of  Virginia. 

Martin  Paii  Hohe.  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  Wi  Holgate.  of  Oregon. 

Sarah  Bur^wln  Holmea.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Steven  Ala*  Honley.  of  Louisiana 

Michael  miphen  Hoaa.  of  VIrgina. 

Lawrence  Robert  Hughes.  Jr.,  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

Lisa  Bobble  Schrelber  HufSiea,  of  New 
Jersey.  i 

Charies  M.{Huriey.  of  Mtrmwota. 

Ruasell  Pletson  Ingraham.  of  Illinois. 

William  Dajrid  Ja^son.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mark  T.  Ja^bs.  of  New  York. 

Kenneth  Tj  Jasper,  of  Wlaeonain 

Mark  Ranqolph  Jenaen.  of  Minneaota. 

Bemadlne  |tuth  Joadyn.  of  Minneaota. 


Robert 

Jonathan 

Thomas 

Susan 

Susan 


,  of  California. 
.  Kayea,  of  Mlasnurl. 

,  of  Virginia. 

1  Kempe,  of  New  Mexico. 

1  Keo^  of  l^rginla. 
prank  Job^  Kerber,  of  Maryland. 
Diana  L.  Kiel,  of  Virginia. 
Patrida  Ktta-Scott.  of  Vtarginia. 
Bruce  FtedKnotts.  of  Califomia. 
John  Monipe  Koenig,  of  Washington. 
Donald  WItlam  Koran,  of  California. 
Leonard  J.  forycU.  of  Washington. 
Garold  Noiman  Ijuaon.  of  CaUf omla. 
Damlan  Rl^hl  Leader,  of  Indiana. 
Ellsabeh  Ldghton.  of  Maine. 
Jospeh  Leiiv.  of  Virginia. 
Jacqueline  Levandowaky,  of  ^Hrglnia. 
Gary  A.  Uttlejohn.  of  Virginia. 
Eric  W.  liftman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.        I 
Edward  P.  Madas,  of  California. 
Constance   Grills  MaoMlllan.   of  Rhode 


Lawrence  ^.  Maestaa.  of  Colorado. 
Edward  Paid  Maldk.  of  Texaa. 
of  New  York. 
Manfred,  of  Pennsylvania, 
[d.  of  Calif  omla. 
Maiksteln.  of  Calif  ixnla. 

of  Wlaeonain. 
Martinea,  of  Ohio. 
Matano,  of  New  York, 
.td,  of  Indiana. 


JoelR. 
Jamea 
Soot  Alan 
Robert 
Gregg  P. 
EUaabeth 
Albert 
John  A. 


Kenneth  R.  Mauck.  of  Indiana 

Cathleen  peanore  Blaynard.  of  Callfor- 


Walter  Uold  Mayo  m.  of  ^nrglnla. 

MIehad  Gi  McBrlde.  of  Georgia. 

Bllehad  W>  McCleUan.  of  Kentucky. 

Portia  El^abeth  MoOoUum.  of  North 
Carolina. 

Terence  Pgtrick  MoCuUey.  of  Oregon. 

^<niUam  Whiting  McTlhenny.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. ' 

Albert  &  McWade,  of  ^Hrgina. 

David  vniaon  Merrell.  of  Washington. 

Kenneth  Alan  Measner.  of  Michigan, 


Comdla  Petrooella  Johanna  MlUo*.  of 
the  DIatriet  of  OotumbU 

Kem  B.  MUler.  of  Maine. 

Ogden  D.  MQler.  Jr..  of  Maasachusetts. 

wmiam  O.  MOler.  of  Mtameaota. 

R.  Booth  MItfthem.  of  Wisconsin. 

Gary  Moe.  of  Virginia. 

Judith  A.  Moon,  of  Virginia. 

Ttanothy  W.  Moore,  of  California. 

Ftank  B.  Morrill,  of  CaUf  omla. 

Stanley  Morris,  of  New  Jersey. 

TlMOdore  Arthur  NIst.  of  South  Dakota. 

David  Addbert  Noble,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  Woodruff  Norland,  of  New  Hamp- 
ahiie. 

Victoria  Nuland.  of  Connecticut. 

Charlee  C.  Odidtiee.  of  Virginia. 

Peter  Adams  OTJonohue.  of  Connecticut. 

Sandra  S.  Odor,  of  California. 

Kart  Gunnar  Olaon.  of  New  York. 

Sarah  Kdlogg  Otis,  of  Virginia. 

Patricia  MoGulre  Parker,  of  New  Mexico. 

Isiah  Lenart  Pamell.  of  nmlda. 

Christian  V.  Pascale,  of  Virginia. 

Mkdiad  R.  Pastirik.  of  New  Ymk. 

Rex-Mare  Patterson  of  New  York. 

Betay  Roas  Peters,  of  Wyoming. 

Mary  Janice  Price,  of  Virginia. 

Angusto  Rednoe,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Brian  Rink,  of  New  Jersey. 

Catherine  Sachiko  Roberson.  of  Colorado. 

Ricky  Idmn  Roberts,  of  Utah. 

David  R.  Salazar.  of  California. 

Richard  MQton  Sanders,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Christopher  J.  Sandrollnl.  of  Illinois. 

Timothy  C.  Sandusky,  of  Ohio. 

Alfonso  Sapia-Bosch.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Kathleen  Juanlta  Scanltm.  of  California. 

Allan  Rk:hard  Scott,  of  CaUf  omla. 

Douidas  Alden  Sears,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  Samuel  Sedney,  of  Massachusetts. 

AlfMd  H.  Seldel,  of  CaUf  omla. 

Dorothy  A.  Senger,  of  Wisconsin. 

Gary  L.  Sheaff er.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Viktor  A.  SIdabras.  of  Indiana. 

Steven  R.  Slatln.  of  West  Virginia. 

Dana  L.  Spengler.  of  California. 

Nanodlan  Stahl.  of  Virginia. 

Tereaa  P.  Stewart,  of  Florida. 

David  L.  Stone,  of  Virginia. 

Anne  L.  Stratford,  of  New  Yoric 

iaHan  W.  Strutde.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Steidianle  A.  Switaer.  of  Virginia. 

Jane  Judith  Tannenbaum.  of  Virginia. 

Lowry  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey. 

Prince  A.  Terry,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Jettitv  C.  Thomas,  of  New  York. 

Ttudle  E.  Thompson,  of  Delaware. 

Arthur  D.  Tredae.  of  Vermont. 

J.  PatrlfA  Truhn,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jamea  A.  Truran.  of  Maryland. 

James  L,  Tu^er  n.  of  Texas. 

Jadde  C.  Tyler,  of  DUnols. 

Jooqih  R.  Vaocaro,  of  norida. 

Denlse  M.  Valois.  of  Virginia. 

Danld  VigO.  of  New  Mexico. 

Thomas  E.  Vols,  of  Maine. 

Robert  Shlao  Wang,  of  California. 

Easton  C.  Warner,  of  Oregon. 

Rldiard  G.  Weldner.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ann  Maaon  Wdls.  of  Kentucky. 

Cartat  Gayle  Wells,  of  West  Virginia. 

Bruce  Williamson,  of  California. 

Jamea  E.  Wlnkdman.  of  Connecticut 

Charlea  James  Wlntheiaer,  of  minois. 

Christopher  Erwin  ^^ttmann.  of  Virginia. 

Paul  Dashner  Wohlers.  of  Washington. 

Judith  Ann  Wood,  of  Minnesota. 

John  S.  WoodaU.  of  Virginia. 


Beverly  Roth  Yett.  of  New  York. 

Whitney  Lane  Young,  of  North  Carolina. 

Joaeph  Ynosang  Yun.  of  Oregon. 

Peggy  Sue  Abdmann  Zabrislde.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Roger  H.  Zones,  of  Connecticut. 

Consular  Offlcen  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America: 

l^m&aa  K.  Allin.  of  the  DIstrtet  of  Odum- 
bia. 

Irene  S.  Harrison,  of  Maryland. 

James  R.  Reid.  of  Indiana 

Donald  L.  Srhilke,  of  Colorado. 

Francis  E.  Shaf er.  of  Virginia. 

Secretarlea  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

J.  Dawaon  Ahalt.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Boddwi.  of  Connecticut. 

Lawrence  L  Etaenberg.  of  Virginia. 

Terence  Flannery.  of  Virginia. 

Midiad  J.  Hand,  of  Virginia. 

Dolores  P.  Harrod.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Catherine  Houghton,  of  California. 

Edward  P.  Kemp,  of  Oregon. 

William  L.  Lofstiom.  of  Virginia. 

Rfcdiard  P.  May.  of  CaUf  omla. 

Charles  J.  Omana,  of  New  Ycwk. 

Peter  P.  Spalding,  of  CaUf  omla. 

Robert  Ite-Yuen  Yuan,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Porelgn  Service  of  the  Dq>ort- 
mmt  of  State  for  promotion  In  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  to  the  dam  indicated,  ef feo- 
Uve  October  M,  1083: 

Career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  Am«ica, 
daas  of  MInlster-Counsdor. 

Martin  G.  HefUn.  of  Florida. 

The  following-named  persons  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Devdopment  for 
appointment  aa  Foreign  Service  officers  of 
the  rlsmrw  stated,  and  also  for  the  other  ap- 
pointments Indtealed  herewith,  effective 
March  19. 19M: 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  daas  1,  a  Consular  officer,  and  a  Sec- 
retary in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Harry  W.  Shropshire,  of  Washington, 

Por  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Oeivke  offi- 
cer of  dam  2.  a  Consular  officer,  and  a  Sec- 
retary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Roy  H.  Johnson,  of  Nevada. 

IrthbAbht  ^ 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Dlrecttn-  of  Admissions.  UjS.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  in  aoctndanoe  with  the  ap- 
propriate provisioas  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  4333: 

CoL  Pierce  A.  Rushton.  Jr..  40»-«4-M22. 

Executive  nomiiuitions  received  by 
the  Senate  March  28. 1985: 

Theodore  J.  Oarriah.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  &iergy  (Congression- 
al. Intergovernmental  and  Public  Affairs), 
vice  Robert  C.  Odle.  Jr..  resigned. 

J.  MIchad  FarreU.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  General  Counsd  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  vice  Theodore  J.  Gar- 
rish. 
CoimoDiTT  PoToaas  Tkadirg  Coutisaioii 

Susan  MeredlUi  PhllUps.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
commissioner  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
Ai»ll  13. 1990.  reapptdntment. 

Susan  Meredith  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission.  rei4>pointment. 
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March  2^  1985 


CONFIRMATIONS 


BzeeuUve  nominations  omf  irmed  by 
the  Senate  March  28. 1986: 

Natioval  Comaauoa  o«  Tifwi*»iM  un 
iHfouiATioii  ScmcB 

Wanda  L.  Forbes,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
a  BMBiber  of  the  National  CommlMlnn  on 
Utarariea  and  Information  Science  for  a 
term  explrinc  July  19. 1981. 

Ifanaret  Pbelan.  of  Kanna.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commimion  on  li- 
tmrtce  and  lEtforaiation  Science  for  a  term 
expirliw  July  19. 198S. 

Patrida  Barbour,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commlmlon  on  Li- 


brmriea  and  Inf  onnatian  Science  for  a  term 
ezplrlnc  July  19. 19W. 

Daniel  W.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Natiooal  Commlarion  on  U- 
brarlea  and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
ezplrlnc  July  19. 1999. 

Natiomal  Scmici  Fouhdatioii 

Annellae  Oraetaner  Andenon.  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  mwnh**'  of  the  National  Selenoe 
Board.  National  Science  Foundation,  for  a 
term  expirinc  May  10. 1990. 

Karen  J.  Undrtedt^va.  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Sdenoe  Board. 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  ez- 
plrlnc May  10, 1990. 

Simon  Ramo,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board.  Na^ 


tional  Sdenoe  Foundation,  for  a  term  ezplr- 
lnc May  10, 1990. 

DvABTKBrr  or  State 

William  Lockhatt  Ball  m.  of  Oeorcla.  to 
be  an  Avlstant  Secretary  of  State. 
DcrAZTMCirr  or  Hooanra  tarn  Uibam 


Alfred  Clinton  Moran.  of  minoli.  to  be  an 
Amlatant  Secretary  of  Houainc  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constitued  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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ARCHBISHOP  JOHN  J.  O'CONNOR 
UNFAIRLY  CRITICIZBD  BY 
BRTTISB  MEDIA 


HON.  MARK)  HAGa 


'ATIVB 


or 
XH  THB  aonu  or 

Thuttday,  March  28. 1U5 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I 
most  dictxirbed  to  read  thic  pact  week 
of  critidnac  which  were  directed  at 
Archblchop  John  J.  O'Ccnmor  bjr  the 
Daily  Express,  a  London  neww>er. 
Their  criticism  was  directed  at  the 
archbishop  for  his  participation  in  the 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  this  past 
March  17  fci  New  York,  his  home  dio- 
cese. 

Imagine  «n  editorial  vbieti  asked  if  a 
man  of  the  stature  of  ArchUshop 
O'Connor  hadn't  "enough  to  do  am- 
tending  with  murder  and  mayhem  in 
New  York  without  encouraging  more 
of  both  in  Ireland."  Archbishop 
O'Connor's  participation  In  the  parade 
was  not  a  inflection  of  any  support  for 
any  partic«lar  political  point  of  view 
with  respect  to  Northern  Ireland.  To 
infer  this  as  the  Didly  Express  did  is 
to  display  tremendous  disregard  for 
facts. 

Archbishbp  John  J.  O'Connor  has 
indeed  disp^yed  a  de^^  oonoem  about 
Northern  upland  but  he  has  not  dme 
it  in  a  poliiical  context.  He  led  a  dele- 
gation of  (tther  bishops  to  the  North 
last  year— iiot  on  a  pbUtleal  mission- 
but  rather  «  mission  of  peace  and  un- 
derstanding. He  observed  so  correctly 
that  the  f titure  for  peace  In  Ireland  Is 
so  dependtet  on  an  end  to  violence 
and  a  renewed  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic devdopment.  It  was  an  Impor- 
tant trip,  olie  which  was  deq>ly  wpre- 
ciated  by  k>eople  in  Ireland  and  in 
America. 

It  almost  seems  that  the  British 
press  is  engaging  In  the  age-old  prac- 
tice of  when  you  can't  attack  the  mes- 
sage you  attack  the  messenger.  The 
message  of i  Archbishop  O'Cmmor  for 
Northern  Ireland  and  f<Mr  the  whole 
world  is  a  message  of  peace  and  good 
will  towardall  men. 

If  the  London  Didly  Exivess  believes 
that  this  niessage  should  not  avpiv  to 
Northern  Ireland  then  that  Is  their 
prerogatives  But  to  attack  a  messenger 
who  is  as  esteemed  and  Impmtant 
figure  as  Archbishop  O'Connor  that  is 
most  regrettable. 

An  indication  of  the  smtiments  of 
the  archbishop  can  be  found  in  the 
words  of  hB  sermon  at  the  Mass  held 
Just  prior  tb  the  parade  cm  March  17. 
The  New  York  Post  on  Tuesday  car- 
ried an  article  which  featured  excerpts 


of  his  sermon  which  I  will  insert  into 
the  RwoRD  at  this  point: 

[PMm  the  New  York  Post.  Mar.  26. 1085] 
O'CoimoB  Sets  tbb  Raoois  Stsaight 

There  has  lieen  horrible  pain  in  Ireland 
for  a  lone,  lone  time.  There  has  been  bitter 
sufferlnc.  There  tus  been  oppression  met 
with  violence  and  violence  met  with  further 


Mm  and  women,  and  whole  families,  teen- 
tmen  and  Uttle  children  of  aU  political  posi- 
tions and  all  relicious  persuasions,  liave  paid 
deaily  for  months,  for  yean,  for  saaenr 


The  Holy  Father  has  pleaded  passionately 
fw  an  end  to  it  all— to  the  injustice,  the  op- 
pression.  the  Indicnity  and  to  the  violence 
and  the  terrorism  and  the  paralysis  of  fear. 

And  tie  lias  called  for  the  use  of  the  word, 
the  heallnc  word,  the  reoonciUnc  word,  the 
word  of  reasoned  dlaloeue. 

I  know  it  is  arcued  by  each  party  that 
other  parties  won't  listen,  but  it  is  terribly 
diCflndt  to  liear  over  the  sound  of  cuns  or 
tanka.  I  know  that  wHUncness  to  talk  mere 
words  can  be  perceived  as  a  sicn  of  weak- 


I  know  that  scnneUmes  the  powerful  of 
the  world  turn  back  conciliatory  words  with 
public  soom.  Then  the  words  must  be  re- 
peated untfl  the  shallowness  of  the  rebuff 
defeaU  itself . 

Tbe  whole  world  recocnlaes  that  the  weak 
are  stronc  in  their  initiatives  for  peace,  and 
tlie  stranc  are  weak  in  the  reJecUcm  of  those 
initiatives. 

My  words  today  may  please  few  and  dis- 
please many.  They  are  qDoken  from  the 
depths  of  my  beinc.  They  are  a  passionate 
plea  to  an. 

My  actions  today  may  please  some  and 
tWiplcast  others.  For  f ollowinc  this  mass,  as 
Arditaishop  of  New  York,  havinc  carefully 
and  prayerfully  conferred  with  hosts  of  ad- 
visers, and  listened  to  an  exceptional 
number  of  validly  concerned  parties.  I  shall 
review  the  parade  from  the  steps  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral  In  honor  of  St.  Patridc  and  of 
all  Irish  everywhere  of  whatever  relisious 
persuasion. 

I  wHI  do  this  with  profound  remect  for  my 
bdoved  predecessor.  His  Eminence.  Cardinal 
Oooke.  wiio  two  years  aco  made  In  honor 
and  aU  intecrity.  with  malice  toward  none 
and  diarity  toward  all.  the  Judcment  which 
he  deemed  appropriate  for  the  drcum- 
stanoes  of  the  day. 

In  that  same  spirit  I  will  do  today  what  I 
believe  should  be  done. 

There  are  those  cood  and  sincere  people 
who  win  be  pained  by  my  decision  and  who 
believe  it  implies  support  for  violence  and 
terrorism.  Nothlnc  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth. 

I  reiterate  and  reemphaslze  publicly  what 
I  have  said  repeatedly  before: 

I  cannot  accept,  I  cannot  sunrart  or  en- 
oourace  sumort  of  the  violence  in  Ireland 
by  wliomever  perpetrated.  And  tliat  In- 
dodes  both  physical  violence  and  moral  vio- 
lence. The  violence  of  those  who  shed  blood 
and  encace  in  acts  of  terrorism,  the  violence 
of  those  irtio  rob  a  people  of  Justice,  derive 
them  of  their  Urthrisht  and  inflict  on  them 
oontinuinc  indisnities. 


I  cannot  and  I  win  not  condemn  or  indict 
the  lecitlmate  struote  of  Irdand  for  Justice 
and  human  rlchts.  But  I  must  «■«»««—"«.  and 
I  do  condemn  once  acain  In  the  stroncest 
terms.  aU  acte  of  violence  by  wliomever  or 
acainst  whomever  they  are  perpeUated  and 
an  acts  of  terrorism  as  welL 

And  finally,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine 
the  ptditical  procedures  for  endtaic  the  con- 
fUct.  I  am  a  Mstuv.  not  a  poUtidan. 

But  the  moral  coune  is  dear,  the  time  has 
come  and  is  lone  overdue  for  those  cicat  na- 
tions of  the  world,  truly  dedicated  to  lilierty 
and  Justice  for  all.  to  raise  their  voices 
loudly  snd  dearly  and  unmistakably  In  the 
forums  of  the  worid.  or  privately  and  quiet- 
ly but  persuasively,  ss  they  see  fit,  to 
demand  that  the  oppression  snd  the  slauib- 
ter  cease. 

Which  nation  should  lead  the  way  but  our 
own?» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  WIENER. 
JR. 


HON.  HARRY  RED) 


oracvADA 
nr  THK  HOUSE  or 


'ATIVXS 

Thunday.  March  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  e^ieaker.  his  name  is 
Louis  Isaac  Wiener  Jr.  To  his  many 
friends,  however,  he's  Lou. 

Today  is  a  special  day  for  Lou.  He 
celebrates  his  70th  birthday— seven 
decades  he's  given  unselfishly  to  thou- 
sands of  people,  whether  it  be  by  shar- 
ing his  insight  about  the  practice  of 
law,  as  he  did  With  me.  or  by  sun>lylng 
knowledge,  experience,  and  money  to 
first-time  businessmen,  or  by  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  college  stu- 
dents who  otherwise  could  not  go  to 
school,  or  by  setting  up  a  trust  fund 
for  the -elderly  with  his  own  monthly 
Social  Security  checks.  This  Is  Just  a 
sample  of  his  genoous  outpourtaig 
that  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  an 
essential  part  of  who  Louis  Wiener  is! 

Lou  was  bom  In  Pittsburg^  PA.  He 
came  to  Las  Vegas  with  his  parents, 
Louis  and  Kittle,  and  his  sister.  Kath- 
ryn.  in  1931.  as  did  many  others  with 
the  pioneer  spirit  to  contribute  their 
part  to  the  building  of  Hoover  Dam. 
Lou's  dad.  who  was  a  tailor  downtown 
on  Fremont  Street,  set  a  good  example 
for  everyone  Hrho  knew  him.  Honor, 
integrity,  loyalty,  commitment, 
humor— all  of  these  were  qualities 
Louis,  Senior,  taught  his  son. 

Though  he  didnt  participate  In 
sports,  Lou  was  always  there  to  cheer 
on  the  team— literally.  During  his 
senior  year  at  Las  Vegas  High  School, 
and  while  attending  the  University  of 
Nevada  at  Reno,  Lou  often  lost  his 
voice  while  leading  cheers  for  the 
SUver  State's  finest  athletes. 
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His  love  of  sports  hain't  changed 
either,  as  you  regularly  find  him  at 
Unhrerstty  of  Nevada/Las  Vegas  ath- 
letic events,  or  at  home  watching  a 
trio  dr  taaU  games  simultaneously  on 
three  different  television  sets— still 
straining  his  voice  by  the  end  of  the 
sporting  experience. 

Lou  believes  that  when  you  enjoy 
aomethlng  you  should  contribute  to  Its 
perpetuity.  That's  why.  for  example, 
he  has  set  up  a  special  trust  fund  at 
UNLV  for  the  athletic  program.  And. 
by  the  way.  he  has  also  established 
one  for  the  music  department  as  a 
tribute  to  his  mother. 

That  same  sense  of  giving  back 
mliAit  be  why  Lou  has  been  so  highly 
respected  by  the  legal  profession  In 
Nevada.  He  started  his  legal  career  in 
Nevada  In  1M2  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  California/Berkeley 
Boalt  School  of  Law.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  not  only  handled  some  of  the 
most  Important  cases  in  Nevada's  legal 
history,  but  has  also  helped  stimulate 
smne  of  the  most  outstanding  lawyers 
and  Jurists  in  both  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 

I  remember  my  initial  contact  with 
Lou.  It  was  during  my  first  week  as  a 
practicing  attorney.  Since  I  didn't 
have  my  entire  schedule  booked  with 
clients  yet.  I  budgeted  some  time  for 
an  afternoon  break  at  a  small  down- 
town cafe.  As  I  entered.  I  noticed 
Louis  Wiener.  Jr..  the  local  attorney 
every  other  lawyer  in  town  respected 
for  his  professional  expertise  and  in- 
tegrity. He  motioned  me  over.  I  hastily 
responded  to  his  gesture.  This  was  to 
be  my  first  experience  with  his  gener- 
ous and  unconditional  sharing  of  both 
the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  law. 
He  spent  more  than  an  hour  with  me. 
giving  me  Insight  and  direction.  How 
ironic— and  Insiriratlonal— that  shortly 
thereafter,  my  first  legal  opponent  In 
court  should  be  Lou. 

Anyone  who  knows  Lou  would  un- 
derstand that,  along  with  his  sage 
advice,  would  come  a  Joke  or  two  and  a 
story  of  "how  It  used  to  be"  In  Las 
Vegas.  This  combination  still  serves  to 
keep  a  smile  on  my  face  and  profundi- 
ty In  my  thoughts.  And  what  is  equal- 
ly amatring  to  me  is  that,  even  today, 
he  continues  to  maintain  this  sensitive 
balance  of  legal  practice  and  professo- 
rial sharing  flt»n  the  minute  he  enters 
his  office  at  4:30  each  morning. 

Bis  sense  of  selflessness  goes  beyond 
the  wmid  of  the  legal  counselor.  He 
has  helped  himdreds  of  people  In  their 
"gettlng-started"  stages  of  life,  wheth- 
er that  be  in  educational  assistance  or 
business  support.  He's  probably 
funded  more  college  educations  than 
the  moat  prestigious  scholarship  pro- 
gram and  helped  more  people  get 
started  in  business  than  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Lou's  impact  on  the  development  of 
Las  Vegas  and  the  State  of  Nevada 
cannot  be  described  accurately  within 
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the  confines  of  this  tribute.  There 
Isnt  an  aspect  of  the  community  he 
hasn't  touched  In  a  positive  way.  Let 
me  Ulustrate. 

Recently.  I  dedicated  the  Foley  Fed- 
eral Building  In  Las  Vegas.  NV.  Four 
generations  of  the  Foley  family  have 
contributed  more  than  300  years  to 
legal  and  political  service  In  our  State. 
During  the  dedication  ceremony, 
Oeorge  Foley.  Sr..  paid  tribute  to  the 
people  who  had  made  the  occasion 
possible.  He  noticed  my  press  secre- 
tary, Valerie  Wiener.  In  the  audience 
and  thanked  her  for  her  contributions 
to  the  special  event.  However,  as  he 
mentioned  Valerie's  name,  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  as  he  reflected  on  how  Va- 
lerie's father.  Lou,  and  grandfather, 
Louis.  Senior,  had  been  so  Important 
to  the  Foley  family  for  more  than  50 
years.  Oeorge  referred  to  a  sense  of 
continuity,  a  continuity  built  on 
friendship. 

Lou  has  spent  those  five  decades, 
and  then  some,  setting  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  us.  He  is  one  who  believes 
that  life  must  be  understood  back- 
ward, but  it  must  be  lived  forward; 
that  the  best  part  of  a  person's  life  is 
the  working  part,  the  creative  part. 

So.  for  Louis  Wiener,  Jr.,  I  extend 
my  sincerest  congratulations  for  a  life 
well-lived  and  for  sharing  with  all  of 
us  his  wisdom,  his  intelligence,  his 
humor,  and  his  friendship. 

On  this,  your  70th  birthday,  Lou, 
you  continue  to  show  us  all  that  time 
imposes  no  limits  on  a  great  man. 

BM0py  birthday.  Lou.* 


RX7RAL  DEVELOPMENT 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

nr  TBI  HOU8X  or  rxfrxsxhtativcs 

Thunday,  March  28.  198S 

•  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  reintroduced  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Reorguiization  Act  of  1985  to 
create  a  more  effective  delivery  of 
services  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
ccMnmunity  and  to  the  one-third  of 
America's  citizens  who  live  in  rural 
America.  With  the  extreme  stress  that 
the  agriculture  industry  is  under, 
never  before  has  efficiency  been  so  Im- 
portant. 

My  bill  is  basically  simple: 

First,  the  current  Farmer's  Home 
Administration  will  become  the  Farm 
Administration  and  will  continue  to 
have  Jiuisdiction  over  the  present  agri- 
culture loan  programs  and  administer 
the  Single-Family  Rtiral  Housing  Pro- 
gram. 

Second,  the  bill  proposes  to  take  the 
ingredients  for  rural  development 
from  the  existing  Farmer's  Home  Ad- 
ministration—except single-family 
housing— associated  measures  from 
the  SoU  Conservation  Service,  techni- 
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cal  assistance  and  planning  f  imctions 
of  the  Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy  and  combine  them  to  form  the 
Rural  Development  Administration. 
FmHA.  with  some  admitted  fallings, 
still  has  the  best  delivery  system  avail- 
able to  rural  America.  We  want  to 
keep  it  that  way  and  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  this  de- 
livery system  where  we  can. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  my 
farmers  and  ranchers  tell  me  that 
when  they  have  business  at  the  FmHA 
office  frequently  they  find  the  person- 
nel are  tied  up  with  community  facili- 
ty or  other  projects  and  cannot  tend 
to  farming  matters.  My  proposal  calls 
for  redirecting  the  necessary  person- 
nel which  are  now  implementing  pro- 
grams to  the  respective  new  agency 
with  direct  responsibility  for  those 
specific  programs.  This  is  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  270.000  FmHA 
borrowers  who  in  these  trying  times 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

Programs  transferred  to  the  new 
RDA  will  include  business  and  indus- 
try loans,  community  facility  loans, 
water  and  waste  disposal  loans  and 
grants,  rural  development  and  plan- 
ning grants  and  loans  and  all  other 
programs— except  single-family  hous- 
ing—dealing with  rural  development 
but  not  pertaining  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction or  farms,  family  size  or  not. 

Third,  current  FmHA  district  offices 
and  personnel,  which  usually  serve 
from  six  to  nine  counties  In  each 
States,  would  be  transferred  to  the 
new  RDA.  The  RDA  district  offices 
will  work  directly  with  the  people  of 
the  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment councils  and  the  people  of  rural 
America. 

Fourth,  RC&D  councils  will  contin- 
ue as  volunteer  groups  working  with 
local  units  of  government  and  the 
people  for  the  betterment  of  rural  life. 
RDA  district  offices  will  have  the 
rural  development  technical  specialists 
and.  as  is  currently  the  case.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technicians  who 
serve  as  RC&D  coordinators  to  work 
directly  with  the  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  the  people  of  rural  America. 

Fifth,  transferred  to  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  would  be  two  categories 
of  loans  currently  under  FmHA:  Re- 
source conservation  and  development 
loans  and  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  loans.  These  are  cur- 
rently c(Hiu>leted  with  technical  assist- 
ance and  planning  by  SCS  and  admin- 
istered by  FmHA. 

Sixth,  this  reorganization  renames 
the  Department  of  Agricult\u«.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Development  [ARDl.  City  residents 
have  a  special  Cabinet  level  of  concern 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HUD];  surely 
the  other  one-third  of  Amerlcfr—80 
million  people— is  entitled  to  be  elevat- 
ed and  recognized  at  the  Cabinet  level 
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with  a  deMurtment  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture and  rural  develoi«ient  LARD). 

The  bill  iaiao  proposes  the  transfer  of 
such  per^umel  as  necssssry  on  the 
State  and!  national  levd— plus  FtaHA 
district  pttsonnel— who  are  now  pro- 
viding thase  services  to  aceompllsh  a 
smooth  tmnsltlon  and  mwide  an  or- 
derly oon^uation  of  sovloes  by  the 
Farm  Ad|nlnistration  and  the  new 
Rural  Deitelopment  Administration.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  specialists  now 
woridng  Mth  specific  programs  contin- 
ue in  thai  speciality  at  their  new  as- 
signment for  a  more  orderiy  transi- 
tion. The  proposal  leaves  Intact  the 
Rural  laMtrlflcatlon  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. It  is  my  assessment  that  this 
reorganlzulon  can  be  aooompllshed 
without  adding  a  single  new  employee. 
People  to  I  whom  I  have  talked  within 
the  Depattment  of  Agriculture  assure 
me  that  SCS-RC&D  ooordinators  can 
assiune  dduble  duty  as  soil  and  erosion 
techniciaite  and  rural  develi^Hnent 
q>eciallsts  to  provide  rural  devtAash 
ment  tectaiiical  assistance  needs. 

Indivldiials  and  farm  groups  with 
whom  I  nave  discussed  this  proposal 
agree  with  the  concept  and  with  my 
Judgment  that  the  reorganization  wHl 
be  good  for  all  concerned. 

Agricultural  producers  will  not  have 
the  foroei  of  their  assigned  personnel 
diluted  and  the  delivery  of  agriculture 
programs  will  be  streamlined.  The  role 
of  the  RCl^ED  councils  will  be  empha- 
sized and 'strengthened.  The  proposal 
will  give  4  inoiv  comprehensive  thrust 
to  the  Sou  Conservation  Service.  And. 
finally,  the  proposal  wOl  for  the  first 
time  provide  a  sole-puriMse  agency  for 
delivery  of  rural  devel(q;mient  pro- 
grams to^the  80  million  people  who 
live  in  ruiBl  America. 

Addltioi^ally,  the  bOl  proposes  the 
establishment  of  rural  technology  cen- 
ters to  stimulate  rural  IndustriaUsa- 
tlon.  The  brlmary  objective  of  the  cen- 
ters will  pe  to  Improve  the  ectmmnic 
condition  of  rural  areas  by  promoting 
the  development— through  technologi- 
cal—and commerdalteatlim  of  new 
products  rwhich  can  be  produced  in 
rural  areis  and  new  processco  which 
can  be  utilized  in  the  production  of 
prodiicts  m  rural  areas. 

LocatioBS  in  rural  areas  with  few 
rural  industries  and  agribusinesses; 
high  levels  of  unemployment;  high 
rates  of  n|igratlon  of  people,  btuinees- 
es  and  industries;  low  levels  of  per 
capita  Inopme;  and  that  will  contribute 
the  most  |to  the  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic ooiditions  of  rural  areas  shall 
receive  pfeferenoe  for  grant  applica- 
tions made  providiiig  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Renters  for  rural  technology 
development. 

Activities  to  carry  out  the  objective 
of  the  center  may  include  programs 
for  technology  search,  investigations, 
and  basio  feasibility  studies  in  any 
field  or  discipline  for  the  purpose  of 
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genoatlng  principles,  facts,  technical 
knowledge,  new  technology,  and  other 
Information  which  may  be  usef  iil  to 
rural  industries,  agribusineases,  and 
other  persons.  In  rural  areas  in  the  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of 
new  products  and  processes. 

They  may  Include  programs  for  the 
collection,  interpretation,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  existing  principles,  facts, 
technical  knowledge,  new  technology, 
and  other  information  which  may  be 
useful  to  rural  industries,  agribusiness, 
and  other  persons.  In  rural  areas  in 
the  development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  new  products  and  processes. 

Activities  may  include  programs  pro- 
viding training  and  instruction  for  in- 
dividuals residing  in  rural  areas  with 
respect  to  the  development— through 
te^mologlcal  innovation  and  adiM>ta- 
tlon  of  existing  technology— and  com- 
mercialization of  new  products  and 
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made  by  the  Secretary  for  a  project  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  multicounty  public 
organization  or  body  may  be  10  per- 
ccat  larger  than  the  amount  of  the 
grant  or  loan  which  would  have  bem 
made  to  an  i^pUcant  which  is  not  a 
multicounty  organization  or  body  to 
carry  out  such  projects. 

I  ask  for  the  smqxtrt  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  mdorsonent  of  this 
pnHMsal  to  make  better  delivery  of  ag- 
riculture and  rural  developmmt  pro- 
grams to  the  people  and  to  give  the 
same  representation  and  opportunities 
to  those  in  rural  areas  as  other  Ameri- 
cans now  enjoy.* 
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Also,  programs  to  provide  loans  and 
grants  to  Individuals  in  rural  areas  and 
to  small  businesses  in  rural  areas  for 
purposes  of  generating,  evaluating,  de- 
veloping, and  oMnmercializing  new 
products  and  processes  may  be  part  of 
the  discipline  of  the  centers. 

Programs  may  also  provide  technical 
aaslstanoe  and  advisory  services  to  in- 
dividuals, small  businesses,  and  indus- 
tries, in  rural  areas  for  purposes  of  de- 
veloping and  commercializing  new 
products  and  processes. 

Such  centers  in  carrying  out  their 
activities  wiU  seek,  where  i4>proprlate, 
the  advice,  participation,  expertise, 
and  assistance  of  r^resentaUves  of 
business,  industry,  educational  institu- 
tions, the  Federal  Government,  and 
State  and  local  governments. 

Also,  centers  will  consult  and  cooper- 
ate with  any  college  or  university  ad- 
ministering any  program  under  title  V 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
in  the  State  in  which  such  a  center  is 
located. 

Centers  will  take  all  practicable 
steps  to  develop  continuing  sources  of 
financial  support  for  such  centers,  par- 
ticularly from  sources  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  particular  language  of  the 
bill  has  already  passed  the  House 
three  times,  once  by  two  recorded 
votes  by  383  to  8  and  398  to  3  votes  re- 
apectively. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  make  grants  to 
defray  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
administrative  costs  incurred  by  orga- 
nizations and  public  bodies  to  carry 
out  projects  for  which  grants  and 
loans  are  made  concerning  rural  devel- 
opment. In  determining  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  such  costs,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  contributions  in  cash 
and  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
premises,  equipment,  and  services. 

Subject  to  dollar  limitations  speci- 
fied, the  amount  of  any  grant  or  loan 
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•  Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  99th 
Congress  the  accomplishment  of  a 
young  student  from  my  district.  Miss 
Usa  C.  Swallows,  daughter  of  Jerry 
and  Linda  Swallows  of  Cookeville,  TN. 
has  distinguished  herself  and  brought 
honor  to  tbe  State  of  Tomessee  by 
winning  second  place  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  .Wars'  Voice  of  Democracy 
scriptwriting  contest. 

Ilie  contest,  sponsored  and  conduct- 
ed by  the  VFW  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary.  Invites  high 
school  students  to  write  scripts  cm  a 
thane  in  competition  for  six  scholar- 
ships totaling  $32,500.  This  year's 
theme  was  "My  Pledge  To  America." 
More  than  8.000  schools  participated 
along  with  4.000  VFW  posts,  3.500  aux- 
iliaries and  2,300  radio  and  television 
stations. 

Miss  Swallows  emerged  from  a  field 
of  250.000  contestants  to  capture 
second  place  and  a  $7,000  scholarship 
which  she  Intends  to  use  at  Tennessee 
Technological  University  In  CocAe- 
ville. 

Following  is  her  well  written,  highly 
patriotic  and  inspiring  script: 
If T  PuiM»  TO  Ambuca 
(By  Usa  Swallows) 

In  a  midwestem  state  in  the  early  thtrtifs, 
he  began  dnking  in  a  store  and  managlns  a 
mUL  In  tblrty-two.  he  mliitbeA  as  a  prtvate 
in  the  anny.  was  mustered  out.  and  bis  raer- 
chandWng  businesB  went  bankrupt.  That 
same  year  he  ntn  (or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  and  lost.  In  thirty-four,  be  was 
elected  to  the  tegialature.  In  thirty-five,  his 
financee  tracically  died  and  be  was  treated 
for  a  nervous  breakdown.  In  thirty  ■seven, 
things  pick  up.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  besan  laacticins  law.  In  forty-two.  he 
married  and  he  was  out  of  the  political 
world  for  almost  seven  yean.  In  fifty-six.  he 
held  the  republican  nominatioo  for  vioe- 
presidait.  but  was  defeated.  In  fifty-eisht. 
he  was  nominated  for  a  seat  in  the  UJS. 
Senate,  and  once  again,  he  was  defeated. 
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But  In  the  yaw  UW.  be  nn  for  the  ottloe  of 
niililtnt  of  the  United  Stetce  end  beeeme 
our  rizteentb  Preefclent. 

Abretaam  Uneoln  bed  little  f onnel  educa- 
tion, little  money,  and  little  poeltlre  experi- 
enee.  He  bad  IntelUcenee,  Intecrlty.  and  aln- 
certtjr.  He  bad  a  dream,  but  perbape  even 
mote  kaportantly,  be  made  a  pledge,  a  vow 
to  blB  country,  bla  God  and  blmaeU  to  make 
that  dream  a  reality.  He  wanted  Juetlee.  lib- 
erty, and  unity  for  thia  land,  and  be  bad 
aome  Ideaa  about  bow  tbat  could  be 
adileved.  He  bad  a  contribution  to  make 
and  be  let  no  amount  of  failure  prevent  blm 
(ram  making  tbat  contribution.  I  don't  be- 
Ueve  Abeataam  Uneoln  became  involved  in 
political  affaln  for  bla  own  glory.  I  believe 
be  felt  tbat  it  waa  bis  duty  ai  a  dtiaen  in  a 
free  land  to  lee  tbat  our  nation  proapered. 

Abrabam  Uneoln  inipiree  me.  Sometlmea 
it  ia  difficult  to  fathom,  that  in  tbia  hlgb- 
teeb  world  of  millions,  one  uneztraordinary 
■evcDteen-year-old  girl  can  make  a  contrlbu- 
tlon.  When  I  tblnk  about  it.  I've  been  given 
la  yean  of  pricdeas  education,  a  good 
borne,  an  opportunity  to  practice  my  reli- 
gion, earn  money,  voice  my  opinions,  and 
yea.  even  opportunitiea  to  make  mlitakw 
and  learn  from  tbem.  I  U>ve  tbia  land,  and  I 
reallM  tbat  I  am  not  called  to  live  up  to 
aomeone  elae'a  reaponalbUltiea.  but  to  my 
own.  Fortunately.  I  am  not  required  to  fight 
tbe  revolution.  Tbat  has  already  been  done, 
rm  not  evon  required  to  write  or  sign  the 
Dedaratlan  of  Independence,  because  this. 
too.  baa  been  done.  Tbe  Constitution  has 
been  written,  a  federal  system  of  governing 
eatabHahert.  and  America's  melting  pot  of 
people,  from  every  nation  in  the  world,  has 
been  united. 

America  Is  not  a  dead  political  document 
etdied  in  marble  somewhere,  but  rather  a 
'iw—p''"  system  of  Uving  laws  and  opportu- 
nitiea tbat  ia  continually  changing  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  people.  Becauae  of  this 
systam.  I  live  in  a  free  world  in  which  I  am 
guaranteed  opportunity,  not  succeaa.  not 
failure,  but  opportunity.  I  have  the  right  to 
qpeak.  to  grow,  to  improve,  and  even  to  sug- 
gsat  and  help  create  change.  Perhaps  even 
more  important  than  my  ri^ts.  I  have  the 
obUgatton  to  contribute  with  my  Ideas  and 
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I  toOk  have  a  dream,  and  I  also  have  a 
pledge.  I  pledge  to  use  my  abilities  as  best  I 
can  for  my  community  and  world.  I  pledge 
to  remember  all  thoae  that  cleared  the 
bloody  paths  before  me.  Thoae  men  and 
women.  Uving  and  dead,  who  cared  enough 
about  my  generation  to  protect  my  rights 
and  prMlegea.  I  pledge  to  exercise  those 
rigfata.  with  consdentlouBieas  and  integrity. 
I  pledge  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  this 
nation  that  has  allowed  me  to  be  me.  My 
pledge  to  America  is  really  a  very  simple 
one.  I  pledge  myself,  every  ounce  of  perspi- 
ration and  perseverance  that  I  can  muster.  I 
only  have  to  look  around  to  know  what  my 
country  ia  continnally  doing  for  me;  now  I 
intend  to  aee  what  to  see  what  I  can  do  for 
my  country.  I  may  not  have  the  profound 
tnsiitot  or  charisma  that  honest  Abe  had. 
but  like  PreaMent  IJncoln.  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  dlff erenoe.  however  great 
or  aaalL  I  have  nude  a  idedge  to  my  Ood. 
my  country,  and  to  myadf  tbat  I  am  honor 
bound  to  keep.  Abraham  Uneoln  fulfilled 
bla  pledge.  It's  my  turn.* 


HON.  CHARLES  WHTIIEY 
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•  Mr.  WHTHiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veteraoa  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  lU  Ladles'  Aux- 
iliary conduct  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
acriptwrltlng  contest.  This  year  more 
than  300.000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents participated  In  the  contest,  com- 
peting for  six  national  scholarships. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues one  of  the  top  three  winning 
scripts  written  by  Christopher  Jordan 
of  Smlthfleld.  NC.  I  have  known  this 
fine  young  man  all  of  his  life,  having 
grown  up  with  his  father,  who  lived  in 
my  home  town  of  Mount  Olive.  NC. 

It  is  my  prlvflege  to  enter  his  script. 
"My    Pledge    to    America,"    In    the 

RiOOBO. 

If  T  PLKDOB  To  AjfSBIC* 

Not  all  tbe  streeU  In  Philadelphia  were 
paved  and  there  bad  been  an  afternoon 
shower,  but  when  the  paperboy  ran  down 
the  street  with  an  armful  of  tbe  American 
Weekly  Mercury  everyone  rushed  to  get  a 
copy.  "Kxtra!  Exttml  Read  aU  about  iti  The 
United  States  of  Americal" 

The  date  was  September  17.  1787.  Every 
great  statfsman  in  America  bad  come  to  In- 
dependence Hall  to  write  a  new  pledge  for 
freedom.  A  reporter  asked  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin when  he  walked  out  on  the  porch  with 
the  completed  draft.  "Well,  Doctor,  what 
have  we  got.  a  republic  or  a  monarchy?" 

"A  Republic"  Franklin  said,  "if  you  can 
keep  It". 

Amnlcan  democracy  far  exceeds  the  bold- 
est expectations  of  our  founding  fathers,  be- 
cause we  have  continued  to  grow  and 
change  for  the  bett«'.  No  nation  has 
achieved  a  greater  measure  of  power  and 
leadership  in  the  world,  or  a  higher  level  of 
political  and  economic  stability  than  has 
this  country.  We  owe  that  to  the  genius  of 
Hiijaintn  Franklin.  Jamea  Madiaon,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  and  Qeorge  Washington  and 
the  Uving  Constitution  that  they  gave  us 
two  hundred  years  ago.  But  tomorrow  Is 
filled  with  perlL  Appearing  on  the  borlaon 
are  teats  of  a  growing  land:  an  aging  popula- 
tion, race  dlf  f  erencea.  ethnic  dlff  erencea.  re- 
ligious differenoea.  economic  stability,  nu- 
clear power,  nuclear  weapons,  rival  national 
ideologiea.  and  differing  political  systems. 

Whether  the  United  Statea  of  America 
will  overcome  these  problems  of  growth  and 
time  will  depend  upon  us.  and  how  well  we 
protect  our  liberties  and  our  Constitution 
and  how  well  we  i»actioe  good  dtixenshlp. 
What  can  we  do?  NOt  What  must  we 
pledge?  We  must: 

1.  Start  where  we  are  today 

3.  Speak  up,  express  our  Ideas  and  defend 
the  truth 

3.  Take  an  active  part  In  community  and 
school  affairs 

4.  Cast  our  ballots 

5.  Write  our  representatives 

6.  Get  Involved  In  politics 

7.  Run  for  office.  Democracy  Is  every- 
body's business 

What.  then.  Is  the  future  of  America?  We 
must  not  rest  our  hopes  too  much  on  our 
rights  and  our  courts  and  our  laws.  These 


are  tbe  instruments  of  our  freedom.  The 
strength  of  our  Constitution  lies  in  the 
hearts  of  our  men  and  women;  and  when 
mmpasfiftn  and  spirit  and  patriotism  are 
gone,  no  right  or  oourt  or  law  can  save  it 
TbB  future  of  America  lies  in  our  willing 
sacrifice  for  what  Is  beat  for  our  fellow 
countrymen.  Tbe  future  of  America  lies  In 
our  striving  to  understand  the  minds  of 
other  men  and  women  and  to  weigh  their  in- 
terest ''""g"****  our  own  without  prejudice. 
The  future  of  America  Ilea  in  our  youth. 
Ilie  future  of  *■»»*»<«»  Ilea  in  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  taught  a  lesson  2000  years  ago  we 
have  never  learned,  but  never  quite  forgot- 
ten; there  may  be  a  land  somewhere,  some- 
time where  our  weak  and  our  strong,  our 
black  and  our  white,  our  poor  and  our  rich 
wHl  stand  as  brothera  alongside  the  greatest 
of  our  countrymen.  There  we  may  find  our 
great,  our  beloved  America. 

And  so  I  iriedge  to  you.  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
to  you.  America,  we  have  a  republic  and  we 
can  keep  it.  and  we  shall  keep  it.  under  God. 
Indhrisible.  with  Uberty  and  justice  for  alL* 
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•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
highlights  of  a  recent  report  devel- 
oped by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Association  for  Home  Care. 
The  report,  entitled  "Toward  a  Na- 
tional Home  Care  Policy— A  Blueprint 
for  Action,"  Is  in  fact  just  that— the 
framework  for  a  long  overdue  national 
policy  for  long-term  care  and  a  com- 
mand for  public  policy  action. 

As  this  NaUon  deals  with  the  reali- 
ties associated  with  a  rapidly  aging  so- 
ciety, we  must  especially  evaluate  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  senior  dtlxens.  At  the 
very  least,  we  must  dispel  some  of  the 
premises  which  have  dictated  our  poli- 
cies In  the  past.  For  example,  we  must 
work  to  remove  the  Inherent  bias 
which  exists  in  the  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid programs  which  favor  institu- 
tional care  over  all  of  Its  alternatives. 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
home  health  care  which,  in  my  judge- 
ment, deserves  more  favorable  consld- 
eiratlon  in  the  reimbursement  policies 
associated  with  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. It  is  in  many  cases  a  more  humane 
and  cost-effective  form  of  care  for 
senior  citizens  and  its  growth  should 
not  be  thwarted  by  policies  which  fall 
to  be  progressive. 

As  our  Nation  enters  Into  the  serious 
debate  on  how  we  provide  for  the  long- 
term  health  care  need  of  our  seniors, 
whether  with  public  or  private  dollars. 
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let  us  not  overlook  tbe  realities  of 
home  health  care. 

At  this  ^oint  In  the  RaooBO.  I  wish 
to  Insert  an  article  from  the  American 
Medical  Ntews  of  Mardi  U.  IMS.  enU* 
Ued  "Rep^  Outlines  PoUey  on  Long- 
Term  Bamt  Care."  The  National  Aaso- 
datlon  tfxi  Home  Care  met  this  weA 
In  Washington  and  I  was  pleased  to 
meet  with  a  number  of  tbeir  repre- 
sentatlves4  The  organfatatiwi  is  to  be 
ccHnmended  for  this  report  and  the 
best  trlbu^  we  could  pay  to  It  would 
be  to  advBnce  some  of  their  recom- 
mendattods  and  develop  a  naUoiial 
policy  for  long-term  home  care. 

(From  American  Medical  Newa.  Mar.  IS. 
108S] 

RiPOBT  ODTLimS  POUCT  OK  LMNI-TBM 

HomxCass 

Tbe    National    Assn.    for   Home    Care's 

(NAHC)  bo^  of  direetof*  baa  adopted  a 

major  poUc^  statement.  "TOwanl  a  National 

Home  CarejPollcy:  A  Blumrlnt  for  Aetton." 

The  staisment  was  deaeribed  by  the 
NAHC  as  an  "attempt  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  estaUlishment  of  a  national  p<dlcy  for 
long-term  care  baaed  on  imnrldlng  that  care 
in  tbe  bomS." 

Tbe  statement  dted  government  statistics 
indicating  that  nearly  five  minion  Ameri- 
cans today  lack  long-term  health  care  and 
suppmtive  Services  they  should  have. 

"Without  home  care  servloea,"  the  state- 
ment said,  ["these  dtiaens  are  likely  candl- 
datea  for  ta^Ututionaltettan." 

The  NA^  also  dted  data  from  tbe  Amer- 
ican Aasn.  I  of  Retired  Penons  and  tbe 
Oallup  Wk  showing  that  home  care  waa 
preferred  bfr  the  majority  of  adults. 

The  gnKto's  statement  continued,  howev- 
er, that  "^ere  Is  an  instltntlanal  Uaa  in 
America  that  mitigates  against  home  health 
care."  The|bias  Is  reflected  in  private  and 
public  sp^iding  for  long-term  care,  the 
NAHC  sal4  noting  that  more  than  $30  bO- 
llon  will  be|spent  for  nursing  home  care  thia 
year,  compared  with  leas  than  $3  billlaa  for 
home  care  iervices. 

"Tbe  Mas  is  evident  in  tbe  policies  of  gov- 
ernment tjealth  care  programs  Medicare. 
and  Medicaid."  the  report  said,  adding  that 
the  bias  "Continues  in  the  face  of  reports 
from  Congfess  and  the  Herttage  Foundation 
and  other  [public  and  ptfvste  entlttea  sug- 
gesting the!  priorities  be  reserved." 

Home  caie  is  leas  costly,  the  report  stated, 
addhig  that  "direct  coat  nompariaons  be- 
twem  tbe  (nsUtuUonallsatkm  of  an  individ- 
ual in  a  nursing  home  of  hoapital  and  caring 
for  that  sime  person  at  home  show  that 
home  care  usually  costs  less." 

Tbe  NAHC  report  contained  a  soles  of 
recommendations  tw  the  private  aector  and 
the  guverisiient.  For  the  prviate  aector,  it 
reconuaended: 

Increased  coverage  of  home  care  in  major 
medical  pl4ns. 

Increaaed  emphasis  on  home  health  care 
and  other  ksostaaving  measures  by  employ- 
ers and  unions  in  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts. 

Increaaed  private  health  insurance  cover- 
age of  booM  health  care  in  poUdee  designed 
to  supplenKnt  Medicare. 

RBCOMlnaiDED  legialatlve  actions  in- 
duded: 

Tax  incentives  for  families  that  bear  the 
financial  burden  of  providing  home 
long-term  eare  for  relatives. 
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A  special  form  of  Individual  Retirement 
Aoeoimt  exempt  from  taxation  if  used  to 
fund  long-teim  care. 

Allowing  aenlor  dtiaens  to  use  equity  in 
their  homes  to  pay  for  home  care  without 
havtaig  to  aell  the  homes  during  their  llf e- 


nnapeettve  payment  for  home  health 
agadea  participating  in  Medicare. 

A  fun  program  of  home  care  as  a  cost  oon- 
tnl  measurt  for  Veterans  Administration 


health  care  plana. 

A  new  home-care  program  to  provide  serv- 
icea  and  control  ooata  in  native  American 
health  care  plana. 

Measures  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  in 
the  home  care  field. 

Bxtenatan  of  the  three-year  experimental 
ptogram— now  slated  to  end  in  September. 
lOM-that  provldea  Medicare  bosploe  bene- 
fits for  home  care  of  the  terminally  ilL 

The  NAHC  alao  urged  Oongreas  to  resist 
efforts  to  limit  home  health  eligibility,  in- 
ducUng  a  propoaal  to  add  a  co-insurance  re- 
quirement for  home  health  care. 

The  statement  Xaalk.  issue  with  administra- 
tive cutbacks  in  Medicare  entitlement  pre- 
pared by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration (HCFA).  The  NAHC  statement  aa- 
aerted  that  "only  Congrem  has  the  authw- 
ity  to  make  such  cutliaAs  in  the  existing 
Medicare  benefits."  Changes  developed  by 
HCFA.  it  said."  are  impropo'  if  not  illegal." 

The  report  f urttier  urged  Congress  to  in- 
tervene in  "these  individual  matters  which, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  devastat- 
ing cuts  in  the  Medicare  home  health  enti- 
tlement."* 


DISINCENTIVE  TAX 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KBimCKT 
m  IBB  BOUSE  or  RCPBISEHTATIVES 

Thurtday,  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  recent  letter  to 
President  Rragan  from  my  constitu- 
ent. Jeffrey  M.  Gagnon,  Branch  Man- 
ager of  Metropolitan  Insurance  Com- 
panies of  Paducah.  KY. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested In  Jeff  Gagnon's  comments  to 
the  President  regarding  proposals  to 
reform  our  income  tax  system  that 
would  t>e  a  disincentive  to  Americans 
to  provide  for  their  own  financial  secu- 
rity—that is  taxing  life  insurance 
policy  cash  values,  policy  loans  or  dis- 
allowing interest  deductions  on  loans, 
over-taxing  every  American,  or  taxing 
fringe  benefits. 

Certainly  the  concerns  of  Jeff 
Gagnon  are  echoed  across  the  Nation 
as  Congress  continues  its  woi^  on  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit  and  debat- 
ing tax  reform  proposals. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  Jeff  Gagnon's  excellent  con- 
cerns to  the  President,  and  his  letter 
follows: 

FDanAKT  12. 1985. 
Hon.  Congressman  Caxroll  Hubbakd. 
21t2  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Waakington,  DC. 

Dasa  ConoansifAii  HnasAao:  Endosed  is  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  President  Reagan.  I 
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would  appreciate  hearing  your  views  on  the 
subject.  Hopefully,  you  are  in  agraesMBt 
with  my  viewpoint  and  wQl  support  my  ree- 

Respectfully. 

Jammr  M.  Omoiow, 
CIJJ  Brandi  Manager.  Metropiriltan  In- 
surance Co.,  1634  Broadway,  Paducah. 
KT  43001. 

Kbrmary  1.  ItU. 
ThePusnawT, 
The  White  H<nue, 
WatMneton.  DC  ^ 

Dbui  Mb.  Passnorr  Here  is  one  of  the 
many  loyal  registered  Republicans  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Reaganomlca.  I  person- 
ally asked  many  of  my  friends,  family  and 
issoriatwi  to  vote  for  you  in  the 
two  elecUona.  For  thia  I  expect  no 
credit  nor  favors  as  I  bdleve  every  American 
must  be  a  giver  and  not  a  taker.  I  only  ask 
that  you  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  and  re- 
sp«Mul  to  my  letter. 

Hist,  let  me  give  you  some  penpectlve  on 
where  I  am  coming  from.  I  am  33  years  old. 
have  a  wonderful  wife  and  three  children. 
They  motivate  me  to  be  the  beat  that  lean 
be  at  triiat  I  do,  whkdi  ia  serving  the  needs 
of  my  dlents  and  influencing  my  fellow  as- 
aodatea  to  be  top  performers  by  putting  the 
needs  of  their  dlents  above  their  own.  My 
profession  is  insurance  but  I  do  mndi  more 
than  adl  ptfUdea  and  reerait  new  agenta.  My 
work  and  that  of  my  f dknr  sasoristes  is  to 
provide  for  the  flnanrlal  wdl-belng  of  our 
dlente  in  the  event  of  death.  dlaataOlty.  re- 
tirement, sickness,  property  loss  or  what- 
ever tbe  future  brings  their  way. 

Tbe  economic  and  aodal  good  provided  by 
the  thousands  of  dedicated  profeastonals 
that  are  practittoners  of  insurance  la  beyond 
measure.  Becauae  of  irimt  we  do.  Americana 
have  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  the  fi- 
nancial security  for  their  famillfa  and  busi- 
nesses. The  companies  that  stand  bdiind  aU 
of  us  provide  more  Jobs  and  eoonomit  bene- 
fit than  can  be  measured.  Our  taidustry  is 
not  without  tdemlah  as  there  are  unacmpn- 
lous  companies  and  practitioners  in  our 
business,  just  as  there  are  in  most  every  pro- 
f  esskm.  But.  for  the  moat  part,  the  Uggest 
majority  of  those  who  survive  this  difficult 
business  provide  a  truly  great  aervice  to  our 
clients,  are  givers  to  society  and  tbe  better- 
zoxtA  of  the  Amolcan  way  of  life. 

Please  read  the  attadied  artlde  from  the 
January  Issue  of  our  National  Aasodation 
News.  It  succinctly  pinpoints  what  is  a 
major  concern  of  all  Americans  (inside  and 
outside  of  our  Industry).  Tbat  concern  la 
that  America  will  be  hurt  or  crippled  by  leg- 
islation that  could  advoaely  affect  the  fi- 
nancial well-being  of  every  dtiaen  of  this 
great  Nation.  The  problem  is  soaae  lU-oan- 
cdved  legislation  which  may  on  the  surface 
appear  to  solve  some  of  our  economic  prab- 
lems  but  in  reality  would  have  a  devesting 
effect  on  sodety  and  demottvate  Americana 
to  increase  productivity  and  their  plana  for 
a  better  tomorrow,  ll^thout  financial  aecuri- 
ty  there  is  no  security.  We  must  preserve  or 
even  continue  to  improve  and  promote  indi- 
vidual financial  aecurity  through  proper  fi- 
wi'M^ai  pbuming. 

Note  tbat  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  dar- 
ity  the  artide  is  hitfillghted  and  brief  oom- 
mmts  are  in  the  margins  which  further 
idmtify  the  problem.  No  identification  of  a 
problem  Is  worth  hearing  about  unlem  it  Is 
backed  up  with  some  recommendations  to 
solving  that  problem. 
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In  miDnury,  ticre  w  iny  i  ffCflmniwirtE" 
ttena  (or  you  and  your  foUowen.  of  which  I 
araooe: 

Work  to  defeat  any  Ol-eonoelved  Icflala- 
tloB  that  would  be  a  dlalnceiitlre  to  Amerl- 
eaoe  to  provide  for  their  own  flnancitel  aecu- 
Tttr  (Le.  taxing  life  tamiranee  policy  cash 
valuea,  policy  loana  or  dtaallowinc  tntereet 
deduetloaa  oo  loana,  over  tazlnc  every 
American,  taxlnc  fllnce  benefits  or  diaallow- 
Inc  '"T^"*—  to  deduct  the  coats  of  these 
benefits  which  are  so  vital  to  the  weU-belnc 
of  our  society,  putting  too  many  unneces- 
sary icsliltlluiis  on  retirement  or  other  pro- 
grams which  benefit  all  Americans). 

Cimtlnue  the  poaltlve  approach  of  encour- 
aging self-reliance  volunteerism  and  Incen- 
Uve  based  legtslatlon  that  will  bring  about  a 
stronger  eronomy  by  encouraging  Increased 
produettvtty.  thrift  and  financial  planning. 

Support  Ifglilstlon  that  wHl  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  our  delivery  systems  for  finan- 
cial planning  (i.e.  keep  the  banks  in  the 
iMtiMwf  business,  the  stock  brokers  in  the 
Investment  business  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies In  the  insurance  business).  Already 
there  is  too  much  confusion  in  the  market- 
place and  the  consumer  is  too  often  ill-ad- 


Seek  the  counsel  of  those  in  each  industry 
by  Inviting  qualified  professionals  to  devel- 
op workable  long-range  plans  to  help  Amer- 
ica to  be  the  best  that  it  can  be. 

Please  take  the  time  to  read  and  think 
about  what  I  have  said.  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  a  response  to  this  letter  and 
stand  ready  and  willing  to  assist  you  and 
our  great  nation  In  any  way  possible.  Thank 
you  for  listening. 

Respectfully  yours. 

JsmxT  If.  Onamom. 
CLU,  OiTC.  Branch  Manager, 
MttrxipoHtan  Iniuranee  CompanieM,  1934 
I  BroodioaK  Padueah,  KY.m 


MERGER  LEGISLATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  JiasxT 

HI  TBI  HOU8Z  or  BB«SSDrTATIVKS 

Thunday.  March  29. 1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Suboommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
CcmunerdAl  Law  wiU  bedn  hearings 
on  proposed  merger  legislation  next 
week.  Although  there  wfll  be  a  number 
of  bills  before  us  that  vary  In  their  ap- 
proach, there  is  a  common  impetus  for 
all  of  than— the  failure  of  the  anti- 
trust enforoonent  agencies  to  ade- 
quately confront  the  host  of  competi- 
tive problems  raised  by  the  unprece- 
dented surge  in  corporate  takeovers. 

Although  many  takeovers  may  bene- 
fit target  shareholders  interested  in 
Immediate  gain,  the  overall  benefits 
are  questtoiable  at  best  when  we  con- 
sider their  Impact  on  other  affected 
interests:  employees,  communities, 
smaU  businesses,  and  the  American 
consumer.  Also  very  much  at  issue  is 
whether  the  primary  focus  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  should  be  shifted  away 
from  the  traditional  American  belief 
in  long-term  business  planning  and 
growth  to  the  short-term  Juggling  of 
corporate  assets. 

Takeover  activity— in  particular  hos- 
tOe  takeover  attempts— may  well  re- 
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fleet  the  new  emphasis  that  our  socie- 
ty has  placed  on  Immediate  private 
gains.  As  the  economist  and  Nobel  lau- 
reate James  Tobin  put  It: 

We  are  throwing  more  and  more  of  our  re- 
sources, inchidlng  the  cream  of  our  youth. 
Into  financial  activities  remote  from  the 
production  of  goods  and  services,  into  activi- 
ties that  generate  high  private  rewards  dis- 
proportionate to  their  social  productivity. 

Last  month,  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Joined  me  in  introducing  legislative 
proposals  aimed  at  revitalizing  anti- 
trust enforcement  of  the  merger  provi- 
sions of  the  Clayton  Act  Other  bills, 
including  HJi.  1S15,  a  bill  introduced 
by  my  colleague  Mr.  SnanuHo  and 
coeponaored  by  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies 
and  Commercial  Law.  have  built  upon 
this  v>proach. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
three  additional  proposals  aimed  at 
remedying  other  problems  and  defi- 
ciencies in  antitrust  enforcement. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  sched- 
uled hearings  for  the  coming  month 
that  wUl  afford  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider each  of  these  measures  in  light 
of  exi>ert  testimony  and  the  real-world 
problems  resulting  from  the  mrrent 
takeover  wave. 

STUDY  COmaSSIOH  OM  HOSTILB  TAKSOVSR 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  estab- 
lish a  2-year  moratorium  on  hostile 
takeovers  In  order  to  permit  a  careful 
study  of  their  effects.  A  study  commis- 
sion, made  up  of  eight  Members  of 
Congress,  a  Cabinet  level  offldal  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  eight 
persons  from  the  private  sector,  would 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
long-term  and  short-term  effects  of 
merger  activity,  with  particular  focus 
on  the  impact  of  acquisitions  attempt- 
ed against  the  wiU  of  the  target  com- 
pany's management— hostile  takeov- 
ers. The  commission  would  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  appro- 
priate policy  responses  needed  to 
remedy  actual  or  potential  abuses. 

The  commission  would  directly  assist 
us  in  dealing  with  the  hostile  takeover 
phenomenon  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
would  gather  additional  information 
needed  to  address  some  of  the  unan- 
swered questions  about  the  economic 
and  competitive  impact  of  these  take- 
over attempts.  Second,  by  gathering  a 
number  of  experts  of  diverse  back- 
grounds and  points  of  view,  the  com- 
mission may  assist  us  in  reaching  a 
consensus  view  on  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  hostile  takeover  activity. 
omcB  or  coMTRinoK  um  bcomomic 
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Experts  differ  widely  in  their  view  of 
the  impact  of  merger  and  takeover  ac- 
tivity. Most,  however,  would  agree 
that  takeover  play  a  major  role  in  de- 
termining the  structure  of  private 
businesses  and  in  Influencing  their 
level  of  performance. 
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Frequently,  the  problem  for  policy- 
makers and  enforcement  of  f  IdaJs  has 
been  the  lack  of  a  reliable  data  base  on 
which  to  rest  their  decisions.  Ilnf  orce- 
ment  decisions  and  policies  should  be 
made  based  on  the  best  possible  Infor- 
mation that  is  available.  For  example, 
economists  and  antitrust  experts 
differ  sharply  about  the  short-  and 
long-term  effects  of  corporate  takeov- 
er. Past  studies  based  on  stock  maiket 
data  and  available  corporate  financial 
data  have  led  to  inconclusive  or  even 
inconslsltent  results. 

Experts  have  stressed  the  value  of  a 
coordinated  effort  to  collect  a  reliable 
body  of  basic  industrial  data.  For  ex- 
ample, former  Assistant  Attorney 
General  William  Baxter,  when  testify- 
ing before  the  Subconunlttee  on  Mo- 
nopolies in  1982.  had  "no  doubt  about 
the  value  to  the  economy  and  the 
value  to  our  own  understanding  about 
business  problems  of  a  fairly  extensive 
collection  of  industrial  data."  Mr. 
Baxter  stressed  the  need  to  coordinate 
Government  data  collection  efforts  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  maintain 
necessary  confidentiality. 

This  biU  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Competition  and  Economic  Concentra- 
tion answering  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Its  primary  function  would  be  to 
collect  and  analyze  all  relevant  eco- 
nomic data  bearing  on  the  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  or  control  uid  meas- 
uring competitive  performance  by 
businesses  in  various  markets.  The 
Office  would  issue  reports  based  on  its 
analyses.  It  would  also  make  recom- 
mendations on  coordinating  data  col- 
lection efforts  within  Government  and 
on  appropriate  changes  in  policy  and 
practice.  The  Office  would  not,  howev- 
er, have  any  role  in  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws.  All  data  collected  by  the 
Office  would  be  subject  to  carefully 
drawn  rules  preventing  disclosure  of 
confidential  business  data. 

This  bill  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  us  understand  and 
gauge  the  multiple  and  often  overlap- 
ping effects  of  mergers  on  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  More  broadly,  it 
should  provide  an  invaluable  tool  for 
measuring  the  performance  of  various 
segments  of  commercial  activity,  in- 
cluding the  impact  of  Government 
action,  or  inaction  on  that  activity.  Im- 
portant regulatory  and  fiscal  decisions 
within  the  Government  should  be 
made  with  our  eyes  0{>en.  not  based 
upon  myth  or  speculation. 
tacossATioH  ST  mroBcaairr  uaxcm  or 
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Private  parties  affected  by  a  pro- 
posed transaction  which  is  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  7A  of  the 
Clayton  Act  should  also  be  entitled  to 
appropriate  process  protections  under 
the  act,  and  the  third  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing is  directed  to  that  end.  It  re- 
quires the  recordation  and  the  malnte- 
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nance  of  it  public  file  for  all  outside 
oommunldatlons  received  by  the  De- 
partment) of  Jui^loe  and  the  Federal 
Trade  obmmlssion  during  merger 
review  un^er  section  7A  of  the  act 

Recent  I  events-^arUeolarly  Involv- 
ing transicUons  and  arrangements  In 
the  steel  iand  automobile  industries- 
have  maAt  dear  that  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, the  i  Special  Trade  Represoita- 
Uve.  other  executive  departmoit  offi- 
cials as  ^ell  as  foreign  governments 
have  had  txHomunlcations  with  the  to.- 
f  orcemeni  agencies.  As  with  any  act  of 
declslonnmking.  it  is  as  much  the  con- 
fidence of  the  affected  parties  in  the 
process  a4  in  the  substantive  outcome 
of  a  ded^lon  that  invests  an  official 
decision  itlth  the  public  trust. 

The  persistent  American  concern 
with  botli  the  i^^pearanoe  and  actual- 
ity of  regularized  review  procedures  is 
reflected  [throughout  the  govemmoi- 
tal  dedsjonmaking  system,  ranging 
from  th«  scrupulous  handling  and 
public  reoordation  of  ex  parte  contacts 
in  the  Ju^cial  system  to  similar  safe- 
guards in{  agency  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings, as  t«ost  recently  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 12  o|  the  FTC  Improvements  Act 
of  1980. 

Idy  proposal  follows  this  traditional 
pattern  ify  requiring  the  recordation 
and  malntienance  of  a  public  file  for  all 
outside  cbmmunlcations  from  persons 
other  ttuvi  the  affected  parties  to  the 
transaction  and  the  officials,  onploy- 
ees.  and  t>aid  consultants  of  the  ded- 
sionmake^  under  section  7A— the  De- 
partment! of  Justice  and  the  PTC.  As 
with  ageticy  rulemaking,  this  proce- 
dural pn^tectlon  in  no  way  limits  out- 
side communlcaticms.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bill  f  xpressly  recogidaes  the  fact 
that  per^ns  outside  t^  antitrust  en- 
forcement agendes  are  Increasingly 
playing  a  role  in  merger  review  but 
that,  to  maintain  confidence  in  the  In- 
te«Tlty  at  the  process,  such  outside 
contacts  should  be  disclosed  to  affect- 
ed partie|i  and  the  public  at  large.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill,  as  drafted,  carefully 
leaves  Intact  the  confidentiality  safe- 
guards afforded  to  the  parties  acting 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  sectioi  7A.« 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  AIKAHSSS 

iH  TBt  Housi  or  amuonrrATivB 

THunday,  MarA  Z8, 198S 

•  Mr.  I  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.)  it  is  my  honor  this  afternoon 
to  share  jwlth  my  coUeagues  an  award- 
winning  pssay  by  Miss  Sydney  Neel.  a 
constitu^t  from  Horatio.  AR. 

Miss  Nfeel  wrote  about  "What  Amer- 
ica Meads  To  Me."  placing  first  in  the 
Third  C|angres8ional  District  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Arkansas  Federation 
of  R^ublican  Women. 
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Miss  Neel  is  an  eighth  grader,  a 
straight  A  student,  and  as  her  essay 
tells  so  well,  a  patriot. 
The  essay  follows: 

What  Amouca  Mxuis  to  Mb 
(By  Sydney  Neel) 

Because  my  parents,  grandparents,  I  and 
many  generations  before  them  were  bom 
and  reared  in  this  great  nation.  I  cannot 
fully  appreciate  my  blessings  without  trying 
to  look  through  the  eyes  of  my  immigrant 
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A  SUBMINIMUM  WAGE  FOR 
TEENAGERS 


I  am  sure  my  Irish  ancestors  left  Ireland 
because  of  the  potato  famine  which  was 
caused  by  the  potato  bliglit.  For  two  years 
praeUeally  no  potatoes  were  grown,  and  this 
caused  mass  starvation.  This  caused  many 
thousands  of  Irish  to  come  through  Ellis 
Island.  BCany  other  nationalities  came  be- 
cause of  hunger.  They  naturally  settled  in 
the  East,  but  as  it  became  more  crowded  on 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  they  moved  West  for 
"elbow  room."  I  love  that  "elbow  room!"  Be- 
cause the  early  settlers  knew  starvation, 
they  opened  up  the  great  prairies  and  rich 
vaUeys  for  farming. 

AeroBS  this  great  land  agricultural  colleges 
snd  experlmoit  stations  sprang  up  every- 
where. Soon,  by  Uie  dedication  and  hard 
work  these  citizens  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  greatest  agricultural  complex  this  world 
has  ever  known.  Our  biggest  i»oblem  now  is 
raising  more  than  we  can  use,  but  we  solve 
part  of  that  problem  by  sending  millions  of 
tons  of  food  to  starving  people  all  over  the 
worid.  More  importantly,  we,  at  the  same 
time,  send  our  technology  and  eauipment  to 
show  these  people  how  to  grow  their  own 
food. 

Some  of  my  ancestors  left  England  and 
other  countries  because  of  political  oppres- 
sion. They  were  Jailed,  beheaded,  hung, 
beaten,  and  otherwise  punished  without,  in 
many  cases,  any  trial  at  all.  These  immi- 
grants came  over  determined  with  the 
slogan  "Justice  for  alL"  Here,  we  are  inno- 
cent unto  proven  guilty.  Our  Justice  system 
is  sometimes  slow  and  occasionally  wrong, 
but  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

They  wrote  into  the  constituticm  safe- 
guards for  our  liberty.  Today  I  can  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  my  choice  or  Indeed 
become  a  candidate  myself.  I  love  that  privi- 
lege. 

Many  of  my  other  forefathers  searched 
out  these  shores  so  they  might  have  reli- 
gious freedom.  They  were  forced  to  attend 
the  church  of  their  state.  Many  were  perse- 
cuted and  slain  because  of  their  beliefs. 
When  these  citizens  started  writing  the  laws 
of  our  land,  they  were  very  careful  to  sepa- 
rate religion  and  state.  I  can  now  go  to  the 
ohurdi  of  my  choice,  or  not  at  all.  If  I  wish. 

Hoe  I  can  travel  freely  from  one  state  to 
another  without  a  pass.  I  can  go  to  the  col- 
lege I  want  to  go  to  and  enter  any  profes- 
sional I  wish  to.  I  get  to  vote  for  the  govern- 
ment officials  I  choose  and  many  other 
privileges  that  people  of  other  coimtries  are 
denied. 

Have  you  ever  really  thought  about  the 
WOTds  to  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  or 
reidly  Ustmed  to  the  words?  Just  stop  and 
think  about  all  of  the  people  that  died  to 
make  America  what  it  is  today. 

If  I  liad  to  use  one  word  to  describe  what 
America  means  to  me,  that  word  would  have 
to  be  "Freedom."* 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


ornwToaK 
ni  TB>  HOUSE  or 


'ATIVZS 


T%ur$day,  ManA  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  concern  regarding  the 
President's  plans  to  resubmit  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  youth  employment 
opportunity  wage  for  summer  workers 
aged  19  and  under. 

I  am  appallM  at  this  administration's 
constant  attempts  to  Introduce  legislar 
tion  that  will  have  adverse  affects  <m 
the  poor  of  this  Nation. 

The  issue  of  the  submlnlmum  wage 
has  been  debated  for  decades,  and 
there  is  no  legitimate  evidence  that 
iMiylng  teenagers  a  submlnlmum  wage 
would  create  Jobs.  However,  there  has 
been  considerable  research  to  show 
that  women,  especially  poor  working 
women,  who  are  usually  single  heads 
of  households,  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  submlnlmum  wage. 

Why  should  those  who  can  least 
afford  it  have  a  decreased  purchasing 
I>ower?  Why  should  the  unsklUed. 
poorly  educated  working  women  be 
pitted  against  the  unskilled  poorly 
educated  teenager  for  employment? 

Mr.  I^}eaker  I  ask  you  where  is  the 
opportunity  in  the  youth  employment 
opportunity  wage  for  summer  workers 
aged  19  and  under?  The  President's 
proposed  budget  cuts  threaten  the 
very  programs  and  services  that  wHl 
provide  the  education  and  training 
needed  to  make  these  groups  viable 
candidates  for  the  labor  market.  The 
only  opportunity  that  is  obvious  is  for 
the  employer,  since  the  submlnlmum 
wage  will  create  a  cheap  labor  force 
that  will  enhance  their  profitability^ 


ROBERT  M.  SCHAFFNER.  PHJ>. 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAll  0 

or  wxsT  vnomiA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  Or  RJCPBESKirrATIVXS 

Thunday.  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Schaffner  who  on 
BCarch  2.  1985.  retired  as  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Physical  Sdences  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  after 
14  years  of  superior  Government  serv- 
ice, following  an  equally  illuslziotui 
career  of  25  years  with  Ubby.  McNeill 
^  Ubby.  Dr.  Schaffner  distinguished 
himself  as  an  international  expert  in 
food  processing  of  canned  foods  and  as 
a  skilled  initiator  of  Joint  activities 
with  industry,  as  exemplified  by  the 
volimtary  industrial  programs  which 
resulted  in  substantially  lowering  both 
the  amount  of  lead  in  canned  foods 
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and  the  ]«ftis  of  nttroiunliiM  tn 
rubbar  baby  bottle  nipple*. 

Dr.  flehaffner  wm  bom  In  Brooklyn, 
NT.  on  Janumry  SO.  191S.  He  received  a 
R&  decree  In  chemical  englneerlnc 
from  the  Poljrtechnic  Inctitute  of 
Brooklyn  In  1M6.  a  MJB.  degree  in 
chemical  endneerlng  from  West  Vir- 
ginia Dnlvenity  in  19S9.  and  a  PhJD. 
degree  from  the  Univeraity  of  Pitta- 
burgh  in  1941.  He  alao  completed  addi- 
tkmal  graduate  work  at  the  Harvard 
Bualiiw  School  in  reaearch  adminis- 
tration. Dr.  Sehaffher  inatrueted 
chemical  engineering  at  Weat  Virginia 
University  from  1937-39  and  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  from  1939-44. 
He  was  director  of  dehydration  re- 
search at  Miner  Laboratories  (now 
part  of  AJD.  LitUe).  and  from  1945  to 
1957  was  employed  at  Ubby.  McNeill 
A  Ubby  as  chemical  engineer  and  as- 
slstant  general  superintendent  in  their 
eastern  division.  From  1957  to  1970  he 
was  vice  president  of  reaearch  and 
quality  standards  at  Libby.  McNeill  Sc 
Libby. 

In  his  position  of  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Physical  Sciences  from  1971 
to  1986.  Dr.  Schaffner  was  responsible 
for  planning,  organising,  staffing,  co- 
ordinating, and  controlling  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  program 
re^Donaihflltlfs  In  the  area  of  technol- 
ogy of  foods  and  cosmetics.  He  provid- 
ed technical  and  executive  leadership 
In  industrial  food  processing  to  assure 
quality  of  maiketed  food  products,  di- 
rected reaearch  to  elucidate  chemical 
composition  of  cosmetics,  color  addi- 
tlvea,  and  related  cmnmodltles,  ss  well 
as  research  on  chonlcal  pollutants  in 
the  environment  which  may  contami- 
nate foods.  He  also  directed  studies 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  composition  of  cosmetics  to 
ensure  that  theae  products  do  not  con- 
tain harmful  ingredients. 

Dr.  Sehaffher  Is  married  to  the 
former  Blanche  Wharton  and  they 
have  three  children.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Schaffner  presently  reside  in  Falls 
Church,  Va1« 


RX7RAL  AMERICA 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 


OriKaXB  SAKOtA 

III  THX  nousi  OP  I 


'ATIVB 


Thurtdav.  March  2S,  1985 
•  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rural  America  continues  to 
be  vlcUmlMd  by  misguided  Federal 
polleiea.  High  interest  rates  and  the 
overvalued  dollar— both  resulting  di- 
rectly from  tight  monetary  policies 
and  irresponsible  fiscal  policies— have 
sent  the  farm  economy  reeling.  The 
knockout  blow  In  some  areas  has  come 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  has  burdened  rural 
areas  stOl  further  by  letting  railroad 
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companlea  wipe  needed  branchllne 
service  off  the  face  of  the  map. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bni  which  wiU  enable  interested 
States  to  gain  more  authority  over  the 
future  of  transportation  within  their 
borders.  My  bill  permits  any  State 
which  cbooaes  to  take  Jurisdiction  over 
intrastate  rafl  abandonments.  Current- 
ly lurladiction  over  all  abandonments 
resU  with  the  ICC. 

Rural  areas  need  good  rail  service. 
When  branchlines  are  abandoned  the 
costs  of  transporting  every  bushel  of 
wheat  or  ton  of  coal  go  up.  taddng  on 
additional  distress  to  failing  farmers 
and  struggling  country  elevators.  This 
additional  cost  only  accelerates  the  de- 
cline of  the  agricultural  economy,  and 
the  towns  and  communities  dependent 
on  that  economy. 

Just  as  we  wouldn't  cut  off  military 
supplies  during  a  war,  or  stop  disaster 
relief  after  a  flood,  we  shouldn't  be  re- 
ducing necessary  rail  service  in  nval 
areas  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  depres- 
sion there  in  the  past  50  years. 

Tet  that  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done  by  the  ICC.  The  ICC  has  served 
notice  that  the  interests  of  shippers, 
consumers,  even  the  public  at  large 
are  dwarfed  by  the  Interests  of  the 
railroad  companies.  It  is  eager  to  ap- 
prove any  abandonment  proposed  by  a 
railroad. 

The  ICC  has  set  criteria  for  their  op- 
position to  rail  abandonments  which 
boggle  the  mind.  It  says  that  any 
branchllne  which  does  not  give  to  the 
company  at  least  a  22.3-percent  annual 
return  on  its  investment  can  be  aban- 
doned. This  figure  is  not  met  by  the 
combined  raO  operations  of  any  major 
rail  company  in  America,  and  probably 
not  by  any  branchllne.  It  Ignores  the 
loss  of  business  caused  by  the  line  de- 
terioration, as  the  railroad  defers 
maintenance  on  lines  slated  for  extinc- 
tion. It  ignores  the  Income  derived 
from  the  enormous  mineral-rich  tracts 
given  land-grant  railroads  for  building 
and  malntelning  the  lines. 

When  one  of  our  northern  railroads 
asks  for  an  abandonment  of  a  branch- 
line,  the  ICC  does  not  ask  how  they 
can  Justify  an  abandonment  when 
they  Just  i»ld  $1.3  billi<m  for  a  natural 
gas  ctnnpany  without  taking  out  long- 
term  debt.  When  another  railroad  pro- 
poses an  abandonment  in  the  South, 
the  ICC  does  not  investigate  whether 
the  parent  corporation  could  have 
used  its  money  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove railroad  service,  rather  than  to 
purchase  one  of  the  largest  Jwrge  car- 
riers in  the  country. 

The  ICC  is  required  by  statute  to 
certify  that  the  public  necessity  and 
convenience  are  met  when  approving 
an  abandonment  application.  Tet  the 
ICC  does  not  even  give  the  public  a 
chance  to  present  a  case  before  it 
speeds  approval  through. 

The  results  of  these  sham  proceed- 
ings are  predictable  and  appalling.  In 
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the  12  months  since  February  1984.  ac- 
cording to  ICC  records,  decisions  were 
reached  on  171  abandonment  peti- 
tions—97  percent  of  those  petitions 
were  granted:  166  branchlines  were 
abandoned,  covering  over  2.000  miles. 
Not  Included  in  these  figures  were 
exempt  cases,  lines  with  no  traffic  for 
2  or  more  years,  in  which  abandon- 
ments were  granted  automatically. 
Not  included  were  Conrail  abandon- 
ments, which  were  expedited  even 
faster  than  other  cases. 

It  is  time  we  voided  the  legal  fiction 
that  the  ICC  has  Jurisdiction  over  raU 
abandonments.  The  ICC  has  shown 
itself  unwilling  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  protecting  the  public  when 
considering  abandonments.  It  has 
turned  over  Jurisdiction  to  the  railroad 
companies. 

I  propose.  Instead,  that  we  return  Ju- 
risdiction to  the  States. 

States,  through  their  public  service 
boards  and  commissions,  have  experi- 
ence In  addressing  Issues  of  intrastate 
eoonmnics.  They  know  the  histories  of 
the  railroad  lines,  and  what  the  lines 
have  meant  to  local  communities. 
They  understand  how  to  assess  future 
prospects,  and  how  to  balance  econom- 
ic Interests.  Ample  precedent  exists 
within  regulation  of  electricity,  natu- 
ral gas  transmission,  cable  television, 
telephones,  and  other  public  services. 
States  have  the  right  and  responsibil- 
ity to  regulate  economic  activities 
within  their  boimdaries.  Such  an  activ- 
ity is  the  operation— or  the  abandon- 
ment—of an  intrastate  branchllne. 

Many  States,  as  part  of  their  normal 
activities,  already  make  informed, 
expert  determinations  on  abandon- 
ment cases.  If  they  find  an  abandon- 
ment not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
State,  their  only  recourse  at  present  Is 
to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  ICC,  usual- 
ly to  no  avail. 

States  wiU  assume  Jurisdiction  over 
intrastate  branchllne  abandonments 
in  my  bill  only  if  they  choose  to  do  so, 
and  only  if  they  have  procedures 
which  are  fair  to  all  Interested  parties. 
The  ICC  wHl  retain  Jurisdiction  where 
States  do  not  opt  for  the  authority,  as 
well  as  over  all  interstate  abandon- 
ment petitions. 

The  ICC  now  resembles  a  puppet, 
with  the  railroads  pulling  the  strings. 
Let  us  stop  this  sideshow,  and  leave 
the  States  to  decide  their  own  econom- 
ic futures.* 


ALL-AMERICAN  FATETTEVILLE 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

or  SOKTH  CABOUMA 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  ■KPRBSDITATIVXS 

Thunday,  March  28.  198S 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of 
days  ago  my  home  city  of  Fayetteville 
received  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
honors  that  an  American  community 
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can  strlvei  for  dwlgnatlon  as  one  of 
the  eight  Ail-American  dtles  In  198S. 

Mr.  e^idaker,  the  effort  that  ultt- 
mately  4ehleved  the  designatUm 
began,  according  to  Roy  Parker,  editor 
of  the  Fa^ettevOle  Times,  in  the  late 
1970's,  wkbi  about  10  dtiaens,  includ- 
ing Roy,  I  discovered  that  they  had 
similar  Ideals  and  goals  for  Fayette- 
ville. The  10  grew  into  a  Committee  of 
100,  and  they  and  many  other  dvle- 
minded  dtiaens  changed  Fayetteville 
from  a  "ak't  do"  cmnmunlty  to  a  "can 
do"  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dwdgnatlon  AIl- 
Ameriean  ;City  has  beoi  going  on  for 
35  years,  and  currently  Is  a  project  of 
USA  TOda^r  and  the  Cltiaens  Forum  on 
Self-Govetnment.  The  process  of  des- 
ignating ithe  winners  began  last 
summer,  ^th  about  500  munldpalitiea 
of  various!  types  being  studied  by  spe- 
cialists in  munldpalitiea. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Mayor  pill  Hurley,  to  the  other  dty 
officials— Elected  and  appiointed— to 
our  dty  employees,  and  to  an  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dtiaens 
who  contributed,  some  in  small  ways 
and  some  in  large,  toward  this  sucoeas. 

I  didn't  need  the  award  to  tell  me 
that  they'^re  good  people,  because  I've 
known  thgt  all  of  my  life.  But  we  sure 
can  use  the  award,  so  weu  earned  and 
richly  deserved,  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  Although  Fay- 
ettevllle's  k>opulation  is  around  70,000, 
the  people  who  know  the  community 
number  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
more,  becatuse  of  military  service  at 
nearby  Fort  Bragg  or  Pope  Air  Force 
Base. 

I  am  su^  that  the  article  I  am  in- 
serting la  the  RacoBD  about  this 
achievemcgit  for  Fayetteville  will  be  of 
interest. 

[From  U8A  Today] 

PATRTKvau.  N.C.:  "Cak-Do"  Takb  Ovn 
I  (By  Carolyn  Peace) 

Once  plsflued  by  a  reputstton  as  a  neglect- 
ed military  town  with  a  "cant  do"  attitude. 
FayettevOl^^  N.C..  now  ihows  slgni  of  an 
about-face,  i 

More  thati  $50  million  Is  taiteted  to  revl- 
taliie  the  dky  of  06.000,  home  of  Fort  Bragg 
and  Pope  Air  Force  Base. 

The  dreainlns  started  In  the  late  1970b 
with  a  group  of  about  10  dtisens. 

"We  all  (QMOTered  we  had  the  same  prin- 
dples  and  al  lot  of  the  Mme  loala."  says  Roy 
Parker.  edOtjor  of  the  raytUevau  Timet  and 
former  meif  ber  of  the  group,  which  evolved 
into  the  Cqmmittee  of  100.  "It  turned  out 
we  wanted  to  revitalise  downtown,  preserve 
culture  and  promote  history." 

The  firsts  project:  w^Dlng  out  the  "500 
bloA."  a  cluster  of  sleasy  "combat  sone" 
bars  on  H^  Street,  known  for  its  pitistl- 
tutes  and  drug  dealers. 

"When  I  nu>  for  mayor  in  1881.  I  prom- 
ised people!  we'd  get  rid  of  that  economic 
eazwer."  sals  Mayor  Bill  Hurley. 

It  will  be  renovated  into  doctors'  offlces. 
scheduled  vp  aotm  this  spring  across  from 
the  new  Hlghsmlth  Rainey  Memorial  VUmpi- 
taL 

Bast  of  the  500  blo<A  is  the  old  vacant 
Prince  Charles  Hotel— a  IMQs  era  mansion 
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that  wm  be  renovated  and  expanded  into  a 
aaaUty  botd  and  offices.  Cost:  $18.8  million. 
Other  projects:  a  three-Uodt  pedestrian 
and  transit  man  and  a  48-unlt  town  house 
vtmn^kKK  on  ttie  edge  of  downtown  for 
mkldJe-tacwne  familles.o 


EXTENSION  OF  TWO  PATENTS 
RELATING  TO  CARDIAC  DRUGS 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

opimnnsoTA 
hr  THX  BOXrSK  op  RBPRBSBrXATIVXS 

Thur»day,  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  patents  on  two  cardiac  drugs.  This 
legidatlon  is  requested  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  which  has  the 
rights  to  both  patents— patents  held 
by  (me  of  its  physician/researchers.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
measure  has  the  support  of  the  entire 
Minnesota  delegation.  All  seven  other 
Members  from  Minnesota  have  indi- 
cated that  they  would  cosponsor  it  if  it 
were  a  public  bill  and  cosponsorshlp 
were  permitted  under  House  rules.  In 
the  Senate  an  identical  bill,  S.  456,  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Rudt 
BoBCHwnz,  who  has  provided  able 
leadershU)  on  the  issue.  His  bill  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dave  Durkh- 

B0SOKB. 

The  legislation  is  necessary  to  make 
possible  expensive  clindal  studies  on 
the  use  of  bretylium  tosylate  and 
bethanldlne  sulphate  to  prevent 
sudden  death  by  heart  attack.  On  the 
order  of  6(X>,000  such  deaths,  caused 
by  ventricular  fibrillation,  occur  in  the 
United  States  alone  each  year.  Ven- 
tricular fibrillation  is  the  rapid,  unco- 
ordinated movement  of  heart  ventricle 
muscle  fibers. 

Laboratory  research  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota  indicates  that  these 
two  drugs  are  more  effective  than 
those  currently  used  to  prevent  such 
sudden  deaths.  What  is  needed  next  Is 
cllnlfial  research  involving  a  substan- 
tial number  of  patients.  This  could 
produce  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
would  lead  to  widespread  use  of  the 
drugs  by  practicing  cardiologists 
around  the  world,  potentially  saving 
many  thousands  of  lives  annually. 

The  patents  expire  in  1986  and  1987. 
Extension  of  the  patents  for  5  years 
should  provide  the  time  and  financial 
support  through  royalties  for  the  uni- 
versity to  conduct  such  clinical  stud- 
ies. I  am  assured  that  money  earned 
through  royalties  from  the  current 
limited  use  of  the  drugs  will  be  invest- 
ed back  into  the  research  program. 

The  reason  that  more  than  the 
usual  17-year  period  of  patent  protec- 
tion Is  needed  is  that  it  took  a  very 
long  period  of  time  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  approve  use  of 
the  drugs  in  the  manner  contemplated 
In  the  Minnesota  research.  After  a 
period  without  approval  and  then  a 
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very  restricted  approval,  FDA  gave  the 
more  general  approval  which  is  neces- 
sary only  In  1981. 

Since  the  1981  approval,  the  univCT- 
sity  has  made  efforts  to  have  the  clini- 
cal trials  conducted  by  private  indus- 
try. This,  however,  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, apparmtly  because  the  short 
period  remaining  of  patent  protection 
denies  companies  the  financial  incen- 
tive they  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  expensive  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  its  employee,  the  physi- 
dan/researcher  who  holds  the  pat- 
ents, assure  me  that  they  wOl  see  to  it 
ttiat  the  clinical  studies  are  done  if  the 
patents  are  extended.  If  the  research 
findings  thus  far  are  borne  out,  the 
public  benefit  could  be  enormous. 
Physicians,  hospitals,  and  emergency 
medical  technicians  could  have  avafl- 
able  to  them  a  more  effective  injecta- 
ble drug  for  patients  suffering  sudden 
heart  attacks  and  an  oral  drug  for  pre- 
ventive use  by  patients  known  to  have 
a  high  risk  of  suddm  death  by  a  heart 
attack  involving  ventricular  fibrilla- 
tion. 

One  would  normally  exped  that 
medicines  with  such  promise  would  be 
developed  and  promoted  by  the  pri- 
vate pharmaceutical  industry.  That 
normal  pattern  does  not  exist  here  be- 
cause of  the  long  time  it  took  the  FDA 
to  grant  its  lyiproval,  because  of  the 
limited  potential  for  profits  on  the 
sale  of  injected  drugs,  and  because  of 
uncertainty  over  what  the  actual  out- 
come of  the  clinical  trials  may  be. 

With  passage  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today,  there  is  a  very  good 
possibility  that  two  life-saving  drugs 
will  be  thoroughly  tested  and  become 
widely  available  throughout  the  world. 
Without  the  legislation,  there  is  a  very 
good  possibility  that  the  necessary 
testing  will  never  occur  and  the  cur- 
rent very  limited  use  of  the  drugs  will 
prevalL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

HJl.  1846 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  aa*enMed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  throu^  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trademarks, 
shall— 

(1)  when  patent  numbered  3441649  (for 
the  cardiac  drug  Bretylium  Tosylate)  ex- 
pires; and 

(2)  when  patent  numbered  3495013  (for 
the  cardiac  drug  Bethanldlne  Sulphate)  ex- 
pires; 

extmd  such  patent  for  five  years,  with  all 
the  rights  pertaining  thereto. 
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SUBIONIMDII  WAGE  NOT  FOR 
YOUTH 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 
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Thunday.  March  28.  IMS 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS,  lir.  Speaker,  my 
oonunenta  today  are  prompted  by  the 
administration's  continued  attempts  to 
create  a  subminimnm  wage  for  young 
adults  and  teenacers  under  ace  ao. 
Durlnc  the  MKh  CtMigress.  this  admin- 
istration tried  to  seU  its  soK^lled 
youth  opportunity  wage  biU  within 
the  Concreas  and  acroas  the  country. 
The  administration  flooded  the  media 
with  accounts  of  why  such  a  submini- 
mum  wage  would  malie  available  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs  for  unemployed 
teenagers  and  young  adults.  Its  sole 
premise  being  that  a  subminlmum 
wage  would  act  as  an  incentive  for  on- 
ployers  to  hire  teens  and  young  adults. 

On  the  surface,  creating  an  opportu- 
nity for  our  energetic  and  ambitious 
teens  and  young  adults  to  worlc  is  cer- 
tainly laudable.  No  one  in  the  Con- 
gress should  oppose  the  creation  of 
new  Job  opportunities  for  those  who 
want  to  work.  But,  scratch  below  the 
surface  on  this  issue,  and  problems 
abound  more  so  than  opportunities. 
Why? 

The  administration's  Mil.  which  has 
been  reintroduced  in  the  iWth  Cm- 
gress,  would  be  a  disincentive  rather 
than  an  incentive  for  youth  entering 
the  labor  market  Pew  if  any  new  Jobs 
would  be  created  in  the  econnny.  be- 
cause any  gain  in  youth  emplojrment 
would  occur  at  certain  costs.  This  cost 
would  be  an  unknown  number  of  Job 
opportunities  lost  for  adult  men  and 
women.  The  Minimum  Wage  Study 
Commission  estimated  that  a  25-per- 
cent youth  differential  would  increase 
teenage  employment  by  about  4  to  5 
percent,  but  would  displace  about 
150.000  adult  workers.  In  addition,  a 
recent  study  shows  that  almost  70  per- 
cent of  all  minimum  wage  workers  are 
20  years  of  age  or  older.  50  percent  are 
25  and  older.  A  youth  subminlmum 
wage  will  create  fierce  competition 
among  youth  and  young  adults,  young 
f  onale  heads  of  households,  as  well  as 
older,  unskilled  workers. 

The  displacement  of  adult  workers 
as  a  result  of  enacting  a  subminlmum 
wage,  cannot  be  diacoimted  in  this  or 
in  any  other  instance.  With  a  youth 
subminlmum  wage,  the  incentive  for 
employers  to  replace  adults  with 
cheaper  youth  labor  Is  enormous. 
Quite  frankly,  it  would  be  a  windfall 
for  enu>loyer8.  While  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  has  a  provision  which 
would  supposedly  prohibit  substitu- 
tion, it  is  unlikely  that  it  could  be  en- 
forced. In  the  last  4  years,  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  would  be  responsible 
for  enforcement,  had  a  20-percent  re- 
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ductlon  In  enforcement  staff,  while 
their  caseload  has  increased  by  1.000 
cases  per  year. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
added  over  8  million  more  States  and 
local  employees  to  mlmimum  wage 
coverage.  It  will  be  impossible  for  DOL 
to  carry  out  its  enf  oreonent  mandate 
under  current  law  with  such  limited 
resources,  let  alone  adding  on  another 
category  of  coverage. 

The  administration  has  courted  the 
support  of  su^  groups  as  the  National 
Conference  of  Bla^  Mayors,  and 
small  business  associations  on  the 
notion  that  the  minimum  wage  acts  as 
a  barrier  for  youth  seeking  entry  level 
Jobs.  But.  reality  of  the  marketplace 
discredits  the  merit  of  that  notion.  At 
present,  a  large  number  of  so-called 
mom  and  pop  establishments  are 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage. 

Moreover,  in  1982  the  most  recmt 
polod  for  which  comparative  data  is 
available,  the  following  facts  are  sig- 
nificant: There  were  3.2  million  retail 
and  service  establishments,  and  almost 
700,000  unemployed  high  school  stu- 
dents. Tet.  only  26.000  employers  re- 
ceived authorisation  to  employ  only 
200,000  students  at  the  lower  wage 
rate  already  permitted  under  the  stu- 
dent-onployment  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law. 

Prelindnary  studies  of  the  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  Program  indicate 
than  even  when  the  employee  is  subsi- 
dised by  the  Pederal  Oovemment,  pri- 
vate sector  employers  did  not  create 
substantial  Job  opportunities  for  many 
people.  In  other  words,  whatever  addi- 
tional hiring  occurred  would  have  oc- 
curred without  subsidy. 

Central  to  the  issue  of  implementing 
a  subminimum  wage  for  youth,  is  the 
impact  it  would  have  on  reducing  the 
high  rates  of  minority  youth  unem- 
ployment. Minority  youth  suffer  from 
disproporti<»iately  higher  rates  of  un- 
emplojranent  than  whites.  Disadvan- 
taged blaiA  high  school  dropouts  are 
the  youth  most  likely  to  be  unem- 
ployed. Tet.  a  subminlmum  wage  is 
not  targeted  to  these  groups.  Conse- 
quenUy.  disadvantaged  black  teen- 
agers, who  are  most  in  need  of  Jobs, 
would  be  least  likely  to  receive  them. 

Rather  than  address  the  crux  of  the 
problon.  the  administration  is  using 
its  proposal  to  camouflage  an  all  out 
attack  on  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

If  Congress  wants  to  address  the 
long-term  unemplosrment  problem 
smong  our  youth,  we  must  implement 
comprehensive  legislation,  which  pro- 
vides training  and  encourages  contin- 
ued progress  in  the  educational 
system. 

The  Touth  Incentive  Emplosrment 
Act  which  I  introduced  along  with 
Representative  Mabtxhb.  HJl.  671. 
contains  the  characteristics  that  the 
administration's  proposal  lacks.  Under 
this  proposal.  Jobs  are  targeted  to  eco- 
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nomlcally  disadvantaged  dropouts  and 
potential  dropouts  who  agree  to 
resume  or  maintJiln  attendance  in 
school  and  woric  toward  a  high  school 
(Uploma.  These  employment  opportu- 
nities would  allow  jrouth  to  obtain  the 
basic  education,  training,  and  motiva- 
tion needed  to  improve  their  long-term 
emplojrment  prospects.  If  the  adminis- 
tration is  truly  committed  to  ccnnbat- 
ing  youth  unemployment,  they  can  do 
no  better  than  to  support  this  exten- 
sively tested  youth  employment  pro- 
gram. 

Finally.  I  want  to  offer  a  recent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  for  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  editorial  entitled.  "Why 
Pay  Less  to  Teenagers?",  does  an  ex- 
cellent Job  of  outlining  the  serious  res- 
ervations that  this  Congress  and  this 
Nation  should  have  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal. 

Wht  Pat  Immm  id  Tbh-aosss? 

Would  a  subminlmum  wage  alleviate  high 
unemployment  smong  teen-aseriT  The 
Reagan  Adminlstiatlon  tblnki  m.  It  plana 
to  resubmit  leglslaUon  to  establish  a  "youth 
emidoyment  opportunity"  wise  for  summer 
workers  aged  19  and  under. 

The  Administration  estimates  that  this 
youth  wage,  to  be  in  effect  (or  three  years 
from  each  May  1  to  Sept  30.  would  create 
400.000  new  Jobs  annually.  But  no  one 
knows  for  sure  what  Its  effect  would  be. 
which  is  one  resaon  (or  proposing  a  three- 
year  trial. 

Perhaps  It  would  stimulate  businesses  to 
hire  unskilled,  inexperienced  youths,  as  the 
Administration  claims.  Or  perhaps  It  wUl  be 
the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent  that  orga- 
nised labor  (ears,  erodlns  the  minimum 
wsge  and  making  low-paying  Jobs  (or  young- 
er workers  at  the  expense  o(  slightly  better- 
paying  Jobs  (or  slightly  older  workers. 

The  proposed  trial  program  could  help 
answer  such  questions,  and  so  warrants  sup- 
port—but only  If  (tne-tuned  by  Congress  to 
Improve  the  chances  o(  securing  UBe(ul  evi- 
dence. 

The  problem  is  obvious.  Unemployment 
among  whites  aged  16  to  19  Is  16  percent 
Among  blacks  It  Is  43  percent.  And  that  only 
counU  those  already  In  the  labor  (oroe.  HaU 
the  white  teen-agers  and  three-quarters  o( 
the  black  teen-agers  aren't.  The  subminl- 
mum wage  Is  leas  obvious  as  a  remedy,  rais- 
ing (our  serious  questions. 

Would  employers  simply  replace  older 
workers  with  eligible  youths?  This  Is  the 
most  disturbing  potential  consequence,  and 
the  Administration  would  make  it  a  crime. 
But  can  the  Labor  Department's  wage  and 
hour  dlviskm,  which  has  suffered  sta((  cut- 
badu,  provide  adequate  en(<»cement? 

Can  the  joba  be  targeted  to  the  minority 
and  diaadvantaged  youtha  most  In  need? 
Since  1978.  employers  have  been  allowed  to 
write  o((  86  percent  o(  the  salary,  up  to 
$3,000,  paid  to  a  disadvantaged  youth  (or  a 
summer  Job. 

This  targeted  lobs  tax  credit  helps  those 
who  need  Jobs  most.  With  considerable  sup- 
port and  e((ort.  It  haa  worked  In  New  York. 
But  the  Administration  wants  to  eliminate 
the  credit  because  It  depletes  tax  revenues 
and  It  hasnt  had  much  Impact  on  overall 
youth  unemplojrment.  If  a  tax  credit.  o( 
greater  benedt  to  employers,  hasn't  helped, 
why  sould  the  subminlmum  wage? 
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Third,  tlie  moat  e((ecttve  youth  employ- 
ment proflrama  of(er  aome  education  or  J^ 
training,  why  la  there  no  programmatle 
content  tt  the  Admlnlstfatloo'a  proposal? 
Finally,  weuld  ttala  proposal  lesd  to  wsge  re- 
duetlona  (or  other  hlgh^nemploymeBt 
groups,  au^h  aa  (emale  heads  of  honaebidds? 

Questtods-like  these  suke  many  people 
skepthial  of  t^  proposad  "experiment." 
The  AdmfniKratloo  may  be  tight  that  a 
(ree-maricM  ifpproach  Is  a  better  scdution  to 
the  IntradaUe  youth  unonployment  prob- 
lem. U  so,ilt  should  offer,  or  welcome,  a  pro- 
gram carefully  dealgned  to  provide  the  evi- 
dence to  prove  that.* 


SALUTE)  TO  JOSEPH  B.  8WANNER 
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Wednaday,  March,  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  JDf  Whiobt  for  letting  us 
know  of  the  retirement  of  Joe  Swan- 
ner. 

I  apprgdate  this  opportunity  to  Join 
my  collewues  in  a  salute  to  a  great 
Texan.  •  trusted  and  talented  profes- 
sicmal.  a^d  a  terrific  card  player) 

We  halve  missed  Joe  here  in  Wssh- 
ington  sttice  his  departure  to  the  exec- 
utive branch,  but  we  have  been  proud 
of  his  adhievements  and  his  contribu- 
tions th^re.  The  many  awards  he  hss 
received^ for  his  Pederal  service  have 
been  applauded  by  all  of  us  as  well-de- 
served taf butes  to  a  man  we  know,  first 
hand,  as'  an  outstanding  employee,  su- 
pervisor, manager,  administrator,  and 
director. 

I  wantjto  extend  my  very  best  wishes 
to  Joe  and  hope  that  his  life  is  filled 
with  continued  success  and  much 
pleasurel* 


NICARAGUA  srruA'noN 
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unday.  March  28. 1985 


•  Mr.  hEVJSE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speakerj  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleaguea  an  extremely 
insightful  and  important  article  by  our 
colleague  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Haiol- 
TOH.  wltli  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Hamiltoii.  under  those  chair- 
manship I  am  honored  to  serve  on  the 
Foreign  |  Affairs  Subcommittee  mi 
a  the  Bfiddle  East,  has  ar- 
with  his  usual  thoughtful- 
precision  why  thia  adminis- 
pollcies  in  Nicaragua  are 
luctive  and.  In  fact,  work 
against  t«ther  than  for  many  of  the 
goals  Ui^t  we  all  share  for  the  region. 
Mr.  HAmLTOH's  article  is  important 
reading  lor  us  alL 
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Micabaoua:  Ws  Cam't  Rbmakb  it  m  Oua 

OWMllIAaB 

The  Reagan  administration  poses  a  fair 
question  when  It  aaka  opponenta  of  its  Nlea- 
raguan  policy  to  come  up  with  a  bettor  one. 
As  I  see  it.  the  heart  of  our  policy  should  be 
the  negotiation  o(  an  agreement  with  the 
flandlnlslas,  the  key  provision  o(  which 
would  be  our  promise  to  "live  and  let  live" 
in  exchange  (or  Bandlntsta  oonceasioas  in 
Important  areas  o(  (weign  policy. 

We  would  Insist  that  the  Sandinistas 
expel  (orcdgn  military  advisers,  keep  all  (or- 
eign  military  bases  and  modem  o((enatve 
weapooB  out  o(  their  country,  and  stop  ex- 
porting revolution  and  traf (Vddng  m  arms. 
In  return,  we  would  abandon  our  e((orts  to 
Interfere  m  their  Internal  affairs  or  change 
their  form  o(  government.  This  Is  a  (ormula 
that  promotes  our  natkmal  Interest  and  sets 
out  objectives  that  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  support. 

As  part  o(  this  agreement  we  ahould  Inalst 
on  voldcatlMi  provisions  encttapassing  In- 
telligenoe,  technological  means,  and  on-site 
inapeetlon  where  neoeamry.  We  would  Judge 
by  our  own  standarda  the  data  that  we  col- 
lected. While  en(oreement  o(  an  agreement 
might  be  a  problem,  there  are  diplomatic 
and  political  atepa  that  can  be  taken  to 
make  it  more  en(<»ceable. 

In  thia  reapect  a  strong  regional  policy  Is 
Important.  We  should  continue  to  strength- 
en Honduras.  Costa  Rica  and  EI  Salvador  ao 
that  they  can  resist  any  attempt  by  Nicara- 
gua to  threaten  or  deatabOiie  them.  We 
ahould  h^  them  with  military  equipment 
and  intelligenoe.  We  alao  would  need  to  give 
priority  to  addressing  the  eomomic  prob- 
lems that  cause  so  much  turmoil  In  the 
region.  Our  economic  aid  to  Honduraa, 
Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  ahould  be  com- 
plemented by  other  e((ort8  to  build  and  pre- 
serve peace{ul  democratic  societies  that  re- 
spect human  rights.  We  should  use  our  in- 
fluence with  International  organisations 
and  banks  to  promote  long-term  develop- 
ment, and  try  to  remove  all  trade  iMuriers 
between  ourselves  and  our  (riends  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

Concerning  Nicaragua,  pressure  on  the 
^TM'I'tMw  government  to  change  ita  policies 
will  work  only  If  we  use  both  carrots  and 
sticks.  We  should  be  prepared  to  otter  Nica- 
ragua the  benefits  that  we  otter  Its  ndgh- 
bon  U  Its  domestic  and  (oreign  policies 
change.  However,  U  the  **■"<<»"<«*•*»  oonUn- 
ued  those  external  actions  that  we  did  not 
like,  or  K  any  agreement  that  we  reached 
with  Nicaragua  were  violated,  all  bets  would 
be  ott  and  all  options.  Including  a  return  to 
hostilities,  would  be  reserved. 

By  now  the  Sandinistas  must  understand 
Just  how  ditticult  we  can  make  their  Uvea  U 
they  do  not  live  up  to  an  agreement.  To 
begin,  we  could  isolate  them  diplomatically 
wltlUn  the  hemlq>here.  using  the  Organiza- 
tion o(  American  States  as  a  platlorm  (or 
voicing  our  concerns,  and  working  as  closely 
aa  poasible  with  our  Rio  Treaty  partners  In 
developing  a  unifled  policy.  We  have  the 
Rio  Treaty  available  to  us  as  the  legal  (oun- 
dation  (or  ttie  use  o(  military  (orce  against 
Nicaragua,  should  It  prove  necessary.  We 
can  also  Increase  economic  pressure  on  Nica- 
ragua, working  with  our  allies  to  deny  It 
World  Bank  loans  and  assistance  (rom  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  A  policy  o( 
Increased  economic  pressure  on  Nicaragua 
could  also  include  a  trade  cutott.  We  are 
still  Nicaragua's  largest  trading  partner  de- 
apite  a  64  percent  (allott  in  trade  since  1980. 
Stcvping  Nicaragua  airiines  (rom  (lying  to 
the  United  States,  denying  visas  to  its  dtl- 
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sens  or  breaking  o((  diiriomatlc  relations— 
these  are  other  potential  options  that 
should  be  oonsidned.  should  they  prove 


Suppmters  o(  the  rebels  argue  that  U  we 
cease  military  action  againat  Nicaragua,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  get  the  SandiniBtas  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously.  The  argusaent  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  but  we  have  to  regard  it  as  m- 
coDduslve  unless  we  also  bdleve  that 
ending  the  covert  war  Is  the  only  real  goal 
that  the  Sandinistas  hope  to  adiieve  in 
talka  with  the  United  Statea.  I  believe  that 
the  Bandinislas  have  detailed  economic  and 
political  agendas  that  they  could  be  ad- 
vanced in  productive  disnisslnna  with  the 
United  Statea 

A  aeoood  point  is  at  equal  weight.  The 
United  States  wlU  be  unable  to  change  Ni- 
caragua's behavior  In  any  significant  way  as 
long  aa  the  Sandinistas  are  persuaded  that 
we  aeek  either  to  deatroy  them  or  to  substi- 
tute our  ideals  o(  government  and  aodety 
(or  theirs.  Desirtte  years  In  the  fleld.  much 
killing  and  mlllinna  o(  dollars  spent,  the 
rebels  are  as  (ar  (rom  Managua  aa  they  have 
ever  been.  Another  $14  ndlllon  would  not 
help  the  rebda  very  much,  but  It  would  lie 
another  down  payment  on  deeper  American 
Involvement.  It  ia  a  dubioua  tactic  on  behaU 
at  a  doubt(ul  policy. 

Supporters  o(  the  rebels  argue  that  mili- 
tary action  Is  fssmtlal  to  (ace  the  Sandinis- 
tss  to  keep  the  promise  o(  (ree  elections 
that  they  made  to  the  OAS  In  1979.  We  cv- 
tainly  should  continue  to  press  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  keep  the  promise,  but  their  (aflure 
to  do  so  to  date  Is  no  excuse  to  (und  a  war 
against  them.  We  have  good  relatloos  with 
doaens  o(  undemocratic  natlnns  around  the 
wcHld.  and  my  guess  is  that  the  Sandinistas 
simply  never  would  cry  "uncle"  and  aUow 
the  United  States  to  dictate  the  (orm  that 
Nicaraguan  government  and  society  would 
take. 

It  would  be  nice  U  mcaragua  were  a  liber- 
al democracy,  but  that  la  not  a  matter  that 
attects  our  national  intoest  directly  unless 
the  Sandinistas  persist  In  trying  to  export 
revolution.  There  is  little  that  we  can  do 
about  Internal  politics  there  in  the  shmt 
term— short  o(  tovading  Nicaragua,  occimy- 
Ing  it  and  remaking  It  in  our  tanage. 

It  Is  my  bellel  that  an  end  to  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  covert  war,  rather  than  under- 
mining the  project  for  succe8B(ul  negotia- 
tions, may  help  to  energise  them.  Ilie  cur- 
rent impression  among  partidpanta  m  the 
Contadora  proceas  is  that  the  United  States 
does  not  attach  much  impmtanee  to  negoti- 
ations. Ending  support  (or  the  rebels  wHl  in- 
crease our  credibility  and  bring  leverage  if  it 
Is  obvious  that  we  Intend  seriously  .to 
achieve  a  diplomatic  aettlement.  Wmllariy. 
we  will  have  greater  success  in  obtaining  the 
detailed  verification  prooedurea  that  we 
seek  If  It  is  apparent  that  this  Is  the  only 
barrier  to  an  agreement. 

Nicaragua  must  be  watched  closely  so  that 
we  can  be  sure  that  It  poses  no  direct  or  im- 
mediate threat  to  our  national  security. 
Should  that  happen,  we  would  want  to 
(oUow  the  Reagan  administration's  lead  and 
reqxind  vigorously  to  such  a  threat.  Our  de- 
cision, however,  should  be  based  not  on  Ide- 
ology, but  on  a  clearly  defined  assessment  o( 
bow  best  to  protect  our  national  Interest.* 
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WOMEirS  HISTORY  MONTH 
HIOHUOHTED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

oraxwToaK 
ni  THE  aouss  or  KSPmnBiTATivn 


Thundaw.  March  28. 1985 
•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  lumor  WcMnen's  HMory  Month. 

I  aak.  my  colleacues  to  pMiae  and  re- 
flect upon  the  significant  oontrlbu- 
tloni  that  women  have  made  In  many 
areas  of  our  society.  Womoi  have  con- 
trllmted  to  the  development  of  the 
United  States  and  have  had  an  impact 
In  every  area,  from  politics  to  sports. 

However.  throuchout  history, 
women  have  continually  faced  bar- 
riers. Thcae  barriers  have  been  used  to 
restrict  and  restrain  women  from  be- 
coming equal  dtlaens  of  this  country, 
and  have  limited  the  even  greater  con- 
tributions that  women  might  have 
made. 

Although  advances  have  been  made 
in  destroying  some  of  these  barriers, 
there  remains  a  great  deal  yet  to  do. 
Women  today  c<»tlnue  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  many  areas.  We  must 
continue  in  our  present  efforts  as  well 
as  develop  new  ways  to  ensure  that 
women  are  incorporated  as  full  and 
equal  members  of  our  society.* 


POOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1985 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

oriiswTouc 


'ATIVIS 


nr  THE  Hooss  or 

Thundav,  March  28.  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  study 
after  study  is  released  documenting 
the  strildng  increase  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  country,  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  budget  cuts  of  the 
past  4  years  to  the  food  stamp  and 
other  nutrition  programs  must  be  re- 
evaluated and  in  many  cases  reversed. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  redress  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  rise 
in  hunger  insiiffident  food  stamp 
beneflt  levels. 

Hunger  in  America,  according  to  the 
latest  study  by  the  Physician  Task 
Porce  on  Himger  in  America,  is  so 
widespread  and  obvious  that  its  exist- 
ence has  been  documented  by  IS  na- 
tional studies,  and  evm  more  State- 
level  studies,  during  the  past  2  years. 
Rar^  do  we  as  policymakers  have  the 
luxury  of  so  many  thorough,  nonparti- 
san studies  and  survejrs  on  a  major  na- 
tional problem  all  reaching  the  same 
general  conclusion. 

Government  involvement  virtually 
ended  the  problem  of  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica quickly  and  effectively  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  But  in  1085,  hunger 
and  malnutrition  are  once  again  seri- 
ous problems  in  every  region  of  the 
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country.  This  second  turn  around  can 
also  be  attributed  to  the  Oovemment. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  failures  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  ill-oonoelved 
budget  priorities. 

Studies  conducted  by  groups  includ- 
ing the  President's  Task  Porce  on 
POod  Assistance,  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  [USDA].  the 
Salvation  Army  of  America,  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  [GAOl. 
and  numerous  religious  and  nonprofit 
organisations  have  all  documented  the 
frightening  increase  in  demand  for 
emergency  food  assistance  nationwide. 
Soup  lines  are  now  not  only  frequent- 
ed by  single  men  with  alcohol  or 
mental  health  problems,  but  also  by 
single  mothers,  children  and  families 
desperate  for  a  sound  meal. 

One  startling  finding  in  many  of  the 
reports  is  that  a  majority  of  persons 
seeldng  emergency  food  a8Sist.anre  are 
already  receiving  Pederal  food  assist- 
ance beneflts.  According  to  a  report  re- 
leased last  November  by  the  Pood  Re- 
search and  Action  Center.  60  percmt 
of  persons  seeking  emergency  assist- 
ance participate  in  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program.  These  women,  men.  and  chil- 
dren are  driven  by  inadequate  benefit 
levels  to  seek  emergmcy  food  assist- 
ance on  a  supplementary  basis. 

Poor  families  have  realized  dispro- 
portionate inflation  of  certain  nonfood 
expenses,  including  housing  and 
energy  costs.  These  cost  increases 
have  strained  whatever  discretionary 
funds  poor  families  might  once  have 
used  for  food  purchases  This  cost  in- 
crease, coupled  with  a  decrease  in  food 
stamp  benefits  to  all  recipients,  has 
created  the  widespread  shortfall  of 
monthly  food  stamp  benefits. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Act  Amendments 
of  1985.  which  are  identical  to  leglsU- 
tion  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
would  increase  the  current  excess  shel- 
ter deduction  cap  of  $125  a  month  to 
$175  a  month  in  fiscal  year  1986.  The 
excess  shelter  deduction  was  enacted 
in  1977  in  recognition  of  existing  re- 
gional variations  in  rent  and  utility 
costs.  Pood  stamp  households  which 
pay  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  their 
monthly  net  income  for  shelter  may 
deduct  the  difference  up  to  the  cap 
from  their  net  income  to  calculate 
food  stamp  benefit  levels.  Any  shelter 
costs  not  covered  by  the  deduction 
must  be  paid  with  income  considered 
available  to  supplement  the  food 
stamp  benefits  and  purchase  other  es- 
sentials. This  bill  would  mitigate  an  in- 
equity in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  which 
penalizes  recipients  who  have  high 
shelter  costs  and  eliminate  the  "heat 
or  eat"  choice  which  many  food  stamp 
households  face. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  establish 
a  separate  child-care  deduction,  cur- 
rently coupled  with  the  excess  shelter 
deduction.  The  CBO  has  found  that  75 
percent  of  all  child-care  costs  incurred 
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by  food  stamp  recipients  cannot  t>e  de- 
ducted under  the  coupled  deduction 
formula.  Three  to  five  percent  of  cur- 
rent beneflelaries  would  be  eligible  for 
the  child-car*  deduction.  The  separate 
chUd-care  deduction,  capped  at  $160 
per  month,  would  benefit  the  working 
poor  and  provide  an  Inee^ve  to  un- 
employed radplents  to  sewk  work  or 
Job  training.  Purtherm<Hre,  this  deduc- 
tion would  help  to  offset  major  reduc- 
tions in  title  XX  funds  for  subsidized 
child-care  services  for  the  poor. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  wUl 
only  apply  to  those  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  food  stamps.  Budget  cuts  of 
the  past  4  years  have  knocked  1  mil- 
lion people  out  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  and  have  meant  benefit  re- 
ductions to  all  recipients.  Just  over 
half  of  the  households  in  poverty  in 
the  United  States  now  receive  such  as- 
sistance. 

Although  much  more  extensive 
reform  is  needed.  I  feel  that  this  legis- 
lation is  a  responsible  and  necessary 
action  to  combat  the  rise  of  hunger 
among  Americans  in  need.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
and  Join  in  the  effort  to  once  again 
end  hunger  in  America. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  1844 

A  btU  to  unend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
to  eatabllsb  leiNumte  deducUoni  sUowsble 
for  dependent  care  expenses  and  exoeH 
shelter  expenses  for  purposes  of  detennln- 
inc  certain  benefit  levels  under  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  to  Increase  the  maxl- 
mum  amount  of  such  deductions 

Be  it  tnaeted  by  Ou  Senate  and  Houee  of 
RepreaenUMvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMuenMed,  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  n.S.C.  a014(e»  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strlklns  out  "the  same  as"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "clause  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section,", and  Inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
"lieO". 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  or  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  (3)". 

(3)  in  the  proviso— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$115"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$175".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$300.  $1«5,  $140.  and 
$85"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$360. 
$225.  $200.  and  $145".  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  or  (3)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period,  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b>.  the  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  adjustment  required  to  be 
made  before  October  1.  1985,  under  section 
6<e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UJB.C. 
3014(e))*. 
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UETTEH  on  CUT  IN  FEDERAL 
AID  FOR  EDUCATION 


HON.  ceo.  W.  CROCKETT,  JR. 

ormoDsaB 
nr  TRB  i|ousB  or  amBBRanviB 

mifsdaK  Mane*  Zt.  1995 
•  Mr.  CROCKETTT.  Mr.  Bveakxx,  the 
American  people  still  cUnf  fltmly  to 
the  notknt  that  everyooe— poor  and 
rich  alike-l-should  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity \t)  receive  the  best  available 
educati(m. 

President  Reagan,  however,  has 
shown  thai  he  feels  diff eroitly. 

The  adrfclnlstration's  budget  makes 
severe  cuti  In  Pederal  aid  to  education, 
and  sets  ugireallstic  standards  for  stu- 
dent loan  I  programs.  Left  unopposed. 
Preddent  tReagan's  budget  proposals 
would  dosle  our  finer  schools  to  work- 
ing daas  ahd  minority  families,  return- 
ing us  to  ihe  dajrs  when  rich  schools 
were  reserved  only  for  the  rich  and 
poor  scho<^  only  for  the  poor. 

I  submit  for  the  Rbookd.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  letter  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Educati<mi  Mr.  William  Bomett,  by 
Ms.  MatOfa  Graff,  the  Pinandal  Aid 
Director  df  Wasme  State  University's 
School  of  Medicine  in  Detroit. 

In  her  letter.  Ms.  G^aff  elucidates 
some  of  t^e  tough  financial  problems 
that  poor  [students  and  small  medical 
schools  lll|e  Wayne  State  have  had  to 
face  due  t^  the  massive  cuts  in  Pederal 
education  assistance. 

I  commmd  this  thoughtful  and 
heartfelt  letter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaguesi 

Hon.  Wnxiiii  J.  BuoiRT. 
Seeretar)  of  XdiieoMon. 
WaaOMOteiiL  DC. 

Dkas  SnRAST  Bawsaii.  My  congratula- 
tions on  ydur  appointment  to  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Bduca- 
titm.  To  m«  yours  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
departmrenta  in  the  preaideiit's  cabinet  be- 
cause this  is  truly  where  the  security  of  our 
nation  lies.  (Without  an  educated  people  we 
are  destined  to  destroy  that  greatness  we 
have  achie^  over  the  many  years  of  na- 
tionhood. 

Surely  you  have  a  strong  interest  in  devel- 
oiHng  and  i  strengthening  our  educational 
system  or  ip^i  would  not  have  accepted  the 
positlcm  yoB  now  hold.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  writing  to  you. 

I  l)elleve  |n  our  democratle  institutions.  I 
believe  that  as  an  educated  people  we  must 
utilise  our  icommunicattve  skQla  to  correct 
what  we  brieve  may  be  a  grave  error  which 
may  also  bcfoome  a  dangerous  injustloe. 

I  am  a  financial  aid  otfioer  in  the  School 
of  Medlctaiq  at  Wayne  State  University.  Our 
school  is  loSated  in  the  inner  city  of  Detroit, 
Michigan  liid  we  serve  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  area.  This  great  dty  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  last  recession  80% 
of  my  students  receive  some  f onn  of  finan- 
cial asriitaficf  In  order  to  oomidetc  their 
medical  edvcation.  The  aetuxd  budget  for  a 
single  resilient  student  is  $14,000  per  year 
and  the  $5jll00  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  is 
insuffldennto  pay  for  tuition.  Books,  trans- 
portatton  afid  Itvtng  nasrntlals  require  addi- 
tional loans.  Any  cuts  in  the  financial  aid 
programs  Will  mean  that  many  of  these  ca- 
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paUe  students  wUl  be  toned  out  of  school 
for  fwiiMmlfi  rtssons  only. 

I  am  oooeemed  i)ecauae  I  have  read  state- 
ments attributed  to  you.  that  students  are 
using  finsndal  aid  funds  for  expensive  vaca- 
tions, automobiles,  stereos,  etc;  that  you 
support  redssians  In  Title  IV  funds;  that 
you  fed  that  education  will  be  better  served 
with  fewer  dollars.  I  understand  you  are 
supportive  of  the  president's  proposed 
budget  as  it  applies  to  education  in  particu- 
lar. I  must  teU  you  there  Is  little  vaUdlty  to 
tbe  statement  that  many  students  are  abus- 
ing their  *«"«»«««■'  aid  funding.  As  in  all 
other  programs,  there  is  some  abuse  that 
must  be  Ttiminntri  Not  tbe  programs. 

If  the  Intent  of  tbe  cuts  is  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  physicians  coming  from  low  and 
middle  income  iMckgrounds,  which  would 
tndude  the  great  majority  of  minority  stu- 
dents, thst  will  indeed  be  aooomplished  by 
the  president's  recommended  budget. 

I  sppeal  to  you  as  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  not  to  allow  educa- 
tion to  be  destroyed.  Sorely  there  is  great 
need  for  improvement  always,  but  cutting 
the  heart  out  of  the  patient  wiU  not 
strengthen  it.  That  will  only  terminate  the- 
lif  e  of  the  patient— education. 

Iliankyou. 

SIneerely  yours. 

Matilda  S.  Qntrw, 
Financial  Aid  Qfficer.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  SWANNER 


,'  Di:i.''« 


HON.  JOHN  P. 

(VAaXARBAS 
I>.  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKFRBSEHTATIVBS 

WedTiesday,  March  27, 1985 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHIODT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  and  best  wishes  to  a  good 
friend  and  committed  public  servant, 
Joseph  B.  Swanner  of  Austin.  TX,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

ftom  1973  imtll  several  weeks  ago. 
Joe  served  as  Southwestern  Regional 
Director  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  with  total  re- 
q^onsiUllty  for  the  management  and 
administration  of  EDA  programs  in 
my  home  State  of  Arkansas,  as  well  as 
Louisiana.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas. 

Joe  finally  decided  to  retire,  after  35 
years  of  dedicated  Federal  Govern- 
ment service,  and  his  experience  and 
positive  attitude  will  be  missed. 
Throughout  his  12  years  as  Regional 
Director  of  the  EDA.  he  has  always 
worked  to  find  ways  to  solve  whatever 
problems  could  not  be  solved.  Never 
afraid  to  take  on  a  challenging  assign- 
ment, he  has  successfully  overseen 
many  EDA  projects  from  planning  to 
completion,  resulting  in  increased  on- 
ployment  and  business  development 
for  many  communities. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1967  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  Joe  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. When  we  first  started  woridng  to- 
girther.  Joe  was  serving  in  Washington 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  EDA  Ad- 
ministrator and  later  as  the  Special 
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Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
with  responsibility  for  ocmgresslinial  11- 
•iaoa.  Subsequently,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Southwest  region,  first  as 
Deputy  Regional  Director,  and  later  as 
Regional  Director. 

In  these  cs<>aclties.  Joe  had  a  very 
direct  impact  on  EDA  projects  in  Ar- 
kansas. There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant projects  in  our  State  would  not 
have  been  brought  to  fruttion  without 
his  strong  support  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge on  how  to  get  an  application 
through  the  numy  obstacles  which  lie 
in  wait  on  the  road  to  approvaL 

Joe's  long  list  of  achievements,  and 
ability  to  make  things  hmipen^  have 
earned  him  wide  bipartisan  respect 
and  a  lasting  reputation.  I  wish  him 
(Hily  the  best  in  whatever  future  ac- 
tivities he  undertakes.* 


VETERAN'S  PREFERENCE  ACT 
OF  1944 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 


oraswTOKK 

ni  TBI  HOUSE  OF 


'ATTVES 


Thunday,  March  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislatlcm  to  amend 
tiUe  5.  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish certain  requirements  for  the  pro- 
(nurement  by  contract  of  certain  serv- 
ices that  are  reserved  for  performance 
by  preference  ellgibles  In  the  conu>eti- 
tive  service.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
this  House  iinanimnusly  last  Ccmgress. 

When  Congress  passed  the  GI  bOl  of 
rights,  to  address  problons  faced  by 
returning  veterans  of  World  War  n. 
the  Congress  also  set  the  pace  in  ini^- 
tutlng  a  comprehensive  package  of 
benefits  known  as  the  Veteran's  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944.  to  not  only  provide 
secure  employment  opportunities  with 
the  Federal  Govemmoit.  but  to  also 
afford  reemployment  and  rehabilita- 
tion to  these  returning  veterans. 

An  important  aspect  of  veteran's 
preference,  under  title  V,  section  3310. 
ensures  competition  for  the  positions 
of  guard,  messenger,  elevator  operator, 
and  custodian,  in  the  civil  service,  are 
reserved  for  veteran's  preference  ellgi- 
bles, as  long  as  preference  ellgibles  are 
available. 

Now  the  99th  Congress,  Just  as  the 
98th  Congress,  is  faced  with  the  ero- 
sion of  this  special  benefit— In  large 
part  due  to  the  conversation  of  many 
of  these  positions  to  contract  perform- 
ance—at a  time  when  many  veterans 
can  least  afford  to  have  this  benefit 
eliminated.  Many  preference  ellgibles 
in  the  four  occupations  in  question  are 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war.  These  older  veterans  may 
encounter  great  difficulty  in  finding 
other  employment  so  late  in  their 
working  lives.  The  forfeiture  of  fuU  re- 
tirement benefits,  health  benefits,  and 
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a  portion  of  their  expected  tnctnne. 
niay  prove  to  be  devutatlng  for  these 
veterans. 

AddltlOBally.  many  of  the  veterans 
currently  holding  these  positions  are 
disabled  or  handicapped.  They.  too. 
would  encounter  barriers  in  trying  to 
secure  alternative  emplojrment  if  they 
are  separated  from  Oovemment  serv- 
ice. 

The  78^  Congress  upheld  our  Na- 
tion's sacred  commitment  to  those 
who  answered  its  call  and  the  99th 
Congress  must  continue  to  uphold  this 
precedent  which  clearly  demonstrates 
that  our  Government  should  take  the 
lead  in  asiriirting  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed for  the  principles  on  which  this 
Oovemment  was  built.  Rather  than 
forget  the  reasons  for  passage  of  the 
Veteran's  Preference  Act.  it  is  time  to 
reaffirm  to  those  who  served  our  coun- 
try in  ttane  of  national  crisis,  and 
ensure  continuation  of  the  act's  origi- 
nal intent. 

This  biU  provides  that  Federal  agen- 
cies may  not  separate  a  veteran  prefer- 
ence eligible  from  the  position  of 
guard,  messenger,  elevator  operator, 
and  custodian  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
tract award.  Veterans  must  receive 
first  consideration  when  vacancies 
occur,  or  new  positions  become  avail- 
able, as  welL  The  legislation  also  pro- 
vides that,  when  procuring  by  contract 
the  four  services  covered  imder  section 
3310.  a  Federal  agency  must  do  so  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Javlt»-Wagner-01>ay  Act.  governing 
the  purchase  of  services  from  shel- 
tered workshops  for  the  blind  and  se- 
verely handicapped. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  aUow 
this  body  of  Congress  to  demonstrate 
its  coounltment  to  those  who  served 
our  country  in  times  of  national  crisis 
and  to  state  we  have  not  forgotten 
them  in  times  of  peace.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point.  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  of  the  bill  in  the 
Rboois. 

HJt.  1802 
Be  it  tnaeted  bw  the  Senate  and  H<nue  of 
RepnaenUMvn  of  t)te  United  StaU$  of 
America  in  Congnt*  ouemMed,  That  lec- 
tkn  3310  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  ia 
smended  to  read  aa  f  olknra: 
tssia 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(cXl)  For  purposea  of  subaectlon  (bXl) 
of  thla  aectloa.  neither  an  involuntary  reaa- 
aicnment  within  the  aame  agency  nor  an  in- 
voltintaiy  tranafer  to  another  agency  itaall 
be  considered  to  be  an  Involuntary  aepara- 
tion  if  auch  reaaaifnment  or  transfer  ia  to  a 
vacant  poattton — 

"(A)  which  la  of  the  aame  type  aa  the  type 
of  poalUon  descrfbed  In  aubaectlon  (a)  of 
thla  aectloo  from  which  the  preference  elld- 
ble  waa  reaartmed  or  tranaf erred. 

"(B)  which  la  within  the  preference  elld- 
ble's  eoounuttnc  area. 

"(C)  for  which  the  preference  elltible  la 
qualified  (takinc  Into  oonalderation  any 
physical  diaabUity  which  the  preference  eli- 
gible may  have),  and 

"(D)  the  grade  or  pay  level  of  which  la  at 
least  equal  to  the  grade  or  pay  level  which 
waa  In  effect  for  the  preference  eligible  Im- 
mediately before  having  been  ao  reaaalgned 
or  tranaf  erred. 

"(3)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  preacribe  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  thla  subaeoUon. 
"(d)  Subaectkm  (bX2)  of  this  aecUon— 
"(1)  shall  not  inedude  the  procurement  of 
services  by  contract  If.  or  to  the  extent  that, 
quaUHed  preference  eUglblea  are  not  avail- 
able; and 

"(3)  ahall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  posi- 
tion which  Is  held  by  an  individual  other 
than  a  reference  eligible  on  the  date  that 
the  contract  la  entered  Into. 
"(e)  For  the  puipoae  of  this  section— 
"(1)  'qualified  iweferenee  eligible'  means, 
with  reapect  to  a  position  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  preference  eligl- 
Ue  whose  qualifications  have  been  etab- 
U8hed:and 

"(3)  'agency'  includes  the  United  SUtea 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commls- 
skm." 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Any  procurement  by  the  Oov- 
emment of  services  performed  In  any  of  the 
poaitlooa  described  In  aecUon  S310(a)  of  Utle 
5.  Uhlted  States  Code,  aa  amended  by  thla 
Act.  shall  be  in  accordance  with  applicable 
proviriona  of  law,  including  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purpoaea".  approved 
June  3S.  1»38  (41  U.aC.  4«-48c).  requiring 
certain  procurementa  of  setvlcea  from  quali- 
fied nonprofit  agendea  for  the  blind  and 
qualified  nonprofit  agendea  for  other  se- 
verely handicapped,  and  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Circular  Numbered  A-76 
(including  any  supplement  thereto). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"Oovemment".  "qualified  nonprofit  agency 
for  the  blind",  and  "qualified  nonprofit 
agency  for  other  severely  handicapped", 
each  has  the  meaning  ^ven  such  term 
under  section  5  of  the  Act  ao  entitled  (41 
X3&C.  48b).« 


itaftor    ofwatera. 


"(a)  In  ezamlnatlona  for  poaltlona  of 
guarda.  elevator  operators,  messengers,  and 
custodiana  In  the  competitive  service,  com- 
petition  is  restricted  to  preference  eligibles 
aa  hHw  aa  preference  ellglblea  are  available. 

"(b)  An  agency  may  not  procure  by  con- 
tract any  ci  the  services  performed  by  Indi- 
viduals In  any  of  the  porttlona  deacribed  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  If  the  perform- 
ance of  such  services  by  contract— 

"(1)  would  cause  the  Involuntary  separa- 
tion at  a  preference  ellgllde  from  any  such 
position:  or 

"(3)  would  preclude  the  performance  of 
any  of  such  services  by  a  qualified  prefer- 
ence eligible  in  the  competitive  service. 


THE  EMFLOTEE  HEALTH  CARE 
COST  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DAiNNEMEYER 

OrCALIVOKinA 
in  THE  ROT7SK  OP  BXPRXSnTrATTVCS 

Thunday,  March  28,  IMS 

•  Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  oiu-  Nation  is  faced 
with  double-digit  increases  in  the  cost 
of  health  care  which  threaten  to 
quickly  overload  our  capacity  to  plan 
for.  let  alone  pay  for.  quality  health 
care  In  the  unfortunate  event  of  seri- 
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ous  illness,  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us, 
as  dtisens  and  policymakers,  to  deter- 
mine and  Implement  a  method  of 
reform  which  wiU  allow  us  the  highest 
quality  health  care  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost. 

Although  most  of  us  are  painfully 
aware  of  high  health  care  and  insur- 
ance costs,  actual  percentage  increases 
over  the  last  few  years  are  staggering. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  medical  costs 
rose  6.2  percent  and  physician's  fees 
rose  7  percent  while  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  only  4.3  percent.  Not 
only  are  health  care  costs  rising  more 
n4>ldly  than  other  costs,  they  are  con- 
suming a  growing  part  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  1960  we  spent  5.3 
percent  of  our  resources  on  health 
care,  while  in  1985  we  will  spend  10.8 
percent,  and  1987,  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
projected  to  spend  11.6  percent  of  our 
total  resources  on  health  care. 

Toward  the  end  of  freeing  us  from 
this  inflationary  morass.  I  am  again 
introducing  legislation  which  is  aimed 
at  curtailing  the  high  cost  of  health 
care  by  providing  incentives  to  benefi- 
ciaries to  utilise  our  medical  care 
system  more  Judiciously.  Available  evi- 
dence suggests  that  such  an  approach 
is  a  feasible  and  effective  way  to 
redu<«  growing  health  care  costs. 

A  Rand  Corp.  study,  published  In 
late  1981.  stated  that  a  person  with 
full  insurance  coverage  spent  16  per- 
cent more  on  health  costs  than  those 
who  pay  for  25  percent  of  their  own 
medical  costs.  In  addition,  medical 
economists  estimate  that  up  to  70  per- 
cent of  physldan-patient  contact  is 
unnecessary.  Most  visits  to  a  doctor  or 
an  emergency  room  are  for  such  ail- 
ments as  the  common  cold,  On,  or 
upset  stomach.  Excessive  use  of  exist- 
ing medical  care  facilities  in  such  in- 
stances places  a  strain  on  our  medical 
resources  as  well  as  available  financial 
resources. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  health  care  is  often  a  minimal  con- 
sideration in  a  patient's  determination 
to  seek  medical  help,  and  fall  behind 
availability  of  care  as  well  as  severity 
of  illness.  While  it  is  important  that 
medical  care  remain  readily  available 
to  those  who  truly  need  it.  the  overuti- 
llzatlon  of  our  current  health  care  in- 
dustry has  contributed  to  soaring 
health  costs. 

The  measure  I  am  proposing  would 
give  employees  the  option  of  choosing 
a  higher  deductible  in  return  for  a 
contribution  made  by  his  employer  to 
an  IRA.  The  amount  of  the  employer's 
contribution  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  premium  reduction  the  employer 
would  realize  based  on  the  difference 
between  the  high  and  the  low  deducti- 
ble insurance  coverage  received  by  the 
employee.  In  addition,  any  financial 
Institution  agreeing  to  handle  an  IRA 
into  which  such  a  contribution  would 
be  made  would  have  to  agree  to  extend 
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a  line  of  credit  to  the  employee  in  the 
event  of 'a  molical  emergency  up  to 
the  amount  t>f  the  hliAier  deductible. 
In  repgyfng  this  eztoHioo  of  credit, 
the  enutloyee  would  have  the  choice  of 
payment]  by  out-of-po^et  means,  or 
by  witharawlng  from  his  IRA.  Only 
upon  withdrawal  of  IRA  funds  would 
the  employee  be  taxed  on  the  employ- 
er contribution  as  income. 

This  proposed  legialatton  would  not 
require  liandatory  partldpation  by  an 
employer  or  employee.  Adoption  of 
this  program  would  be  on  a  viduntary 
basis  to  tte  used  only  by  those  who  are 
commltt^  to  gaining  individual  secu- 
rity throfigh  family  control  over  their 
health  fare  resources  rather  than 
through  reliance  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment I  or  other  third  party  payors. 
In  addition,  implementation  of  this 
proposal  i  would  cost  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmoitl  nothing.  These  factors  in 
conjunction  with  the  critical  need  to 
reform  the  existing  health  care  system 
should  pkt>vide  the  necessary  impetus 
for  policymakers  to  seriously  consider 
supporting  sucha  prt^oiaL 

Mr.  weaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  details  of  what  I  am  pro- 
posing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  VbaX 
a  secUo^-by-section  summary  of  the 
bill  be  i^rted  in  the  Rwosd  at  the 
conclusi(|n  of  my  remarks. 

S^now-BT-asLTioa  Avaltsib 

mnOTX^  HSALTH  CUaOOCT  IBDDCnOa  ACT 

or  less 

Sicnoir;  1.  (a)  Title:  Bnployee  Health 
Care  Caat!Reducti<m  of  IMS. 

(b)  Puniaae:  To  reduce  medical  care  overa- 
tiliiatian  by  giving  emidoyeea  eotolled  in 
grotv  lie4lth  plana  an  Incentive  to  carry 
health  insurance  plans  with  lUgtier  deducti- 
blea. 

Sac  2.  (kXl)  Authortas  trustees  of  "eligi- 
ble Indivliual  retirement  aooounta  (IRA's)" 
to  extendi  credit  to  employeea  wtio  agree  to 
participate  in  such  a  program. 

(3)  Deffoea  "a  qualified  group  liealth  in- 
surance plan"  as  a  group  health  plan  of- 
fered by  4n  employer  which  offers  a  "quali- 
fied tiigh  deductible  opttoo." 

(3)  Defines  "qualified  lii^  deductible 
<H>tion"  4>  one  wtiieh  is  hi^er  tlian  any 
other  dequetible  offered  and  which  results 
In  the  emtdoyer  contributing  to  the  employ- 
ee's IRA  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  uie  premium  on  the  previous  de- 
ductible Uan  and  the  premium  on  the 
liigher  deductible  plan. 

(4)  Defines  "deductible  amount"  aa  the 
total,  forjeach  Individual  covered,  of  all  de- 
ductildea  jcontalned  in  the  qualified  group 
health  Insurance  plan  In  questian. 

(6)  Def^  "eligible  individual  retirement 
account"  as  one  which  la  set  up  by  the  em- 
ployee fo^  that  purpose  at  a  bank,  thrift  or 
credit  uiion  whidi.  in  tum.  Is  wining  to 
extend  a  line  of  credit  to  the  employee  to 
cover  medical  costs  Incurred  by  tlie  employ- 
ee. Ihoaet  costs  must  be  certified  by  a  idiysl- 
dan  In  oMer  for  the  line  of  credit  require- 
ment to  tie  triggered. 

(6)  limits  ttie  amount  of  credit  wliich  the 
financial  I  Institution  acting  as  trustee  for 
the  employee's  IRA's  is  obligated  to  extend 
to  90%  of  tlie  balance  In  the  IRA  or  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  "deductible"  amount 
whichever  Is  less. 
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(T)  Defines  "premium  savings  amount", 
wbidi  Is  the  amount  tlie  employer  ahan 
eoBtrfbute  to  the  employee  who  elects  the 
"qualified  hl^  deductible  optiaa",  aa  the 
dUferenoe  between  the  premium  for  that 
optlan  and  the  premium  for  a  lower  deducti- 
tde  option.  In  caaea  where  more  tlian  two 
deductible  optlona  are  available  to  the  em- 
ployee, the  "premium  savings  amount"  Is 
defined  as  U»e  difference  between  the  pre- 
miums for  the  two  hitfiest  deductible  op- 
tlona  ao  as  not  to  penalise  the  employee  wlio 
Tmr—r*  a  greater  degree  of  hia/her  liealth 
care  burden  In  the  post  by  opting  for  a 
hiiAer  deductible. 

(b)  Provides  that,  in  caaea  where  any  of 
the  funda  in  the  employee's  IRA  are  used  to 
rqwy  a  Ine  of  credit  that  lias  been  extended 
the  employee  to  cover  medical  costs,  tliooe 
funda  Shall  be  considered  to  be  taxable 
ineoBBe  attributable  to  the  employee. 

(c)  Makes  a  number  of  technkal  and  oon- 
fonaing  amendments  to  existing  law  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  aforementioned  pro- 
vislona. 

(d)  Makes  the  provisions  of  the  bill  appli- 
cable to  the  1985  tax  year  and  all  subse- 
quent tax  year.* 
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Baldrige  was  an  artillery  captain  in  Woild 
War  L  In  World  War  n.  aa  an  Army  colooel. 
he  spent  10  months  in  the  w«»fc«»«-  directing 
the  capture  of  Bulgarian  Naais  and  hdping 
to  reaeue  ahot^own  American  airmen. 

Baldrige  waa  aaked  by  Queen  Johanna  to 
deliver  a  small  purple  caae  to  her  brother. 
Prince  Umberto  of  Italy.  Baldrige  did  ao— 
and  was  Inf  onned  later  that  the  caae  had 
contained  Bulgaria's  crown  Jewels. 

Baldrige  waa  a  huaky,  6-foot.  3-lndi  line- 
man on  the  Tale  f  ootbaD  team  and  was  an 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  wrestling  champion 
for  three  yean.  He  later  coached  football 
Iniefly  at  CreigAiton  University. 

HIa  Nebraska  record  Includea  service  in 
the  LeglBlature.  on  the  Metropolitan  Utili- 
ties District  board  and  as  an  assistant  Doug- 
las County  attorney.  He  wound  up  his 
career  as  general  oounad  of  the  VS.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners  Assodatton  In  Waahlngton. 

Baldrige  died  Saturday  in  a  Connecticut 
nursing  home  at  the  age  of  90.  He  outlived 
many  of  his  contempmartes  and  people  with 
first-hand  recODectiona  of  hia  adiievemcnts 
on  the  national  scene.  But  be  deeerves  to  be 
rememtiered  as  one  of  Nebraska's  outstand- 
ing dUaens.* 


THE  DLSTINOniSHED  CAREER 
OF  MALCOLM  BALDRIGE.  SR. 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

opmaaASKA 
ni  THE  HOtrSK  OP  EKPBKSEHTATIVBS 

mursday.  March  28. 198S 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
January,  we  lost  one  of  America's 
most  outstanding  citizens  and  public 
servants.  Malcolm  Baldrige.  Sr..  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  90,  but  he  left 
behind  a  legacy  of  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  this  Nation  that  merits 
our  v>preciation  and  our  admiration. 

A  veteran  officer  of  both  World 
Wars,  Mr.  Baldrige's  memorable 
career  included  service  in  both  the 
XJJB.  Congress  and  the  Nebraska  State 
Legislature.  In  these  positions  he  pro- 
moted the  highest  standards  of  public 
service  and  earned  the  deepest  respect 
of  not  only  his  fellow  Nebraskans  but 
also  those  who  had  the  privilege  to 
work  for  him  and  with  him. 

Malcolm  Baldrige.  Sr.'s  record  of  ac- 
complishment will  stand  as  a  lasting 
tribute  to  this  patriotic  and  distin- 
guished American.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  from  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  that  highlights  his  lifelong 
adilevements  and  his  selfless  contribu- 
tions to  this  Nation: 

BALimna's  Mkhobablb  Cakxbi 

Some  younger  Nebraskans  mli^t  associate 
the  name  of  H.  Malcolm  Baldrige  with  his 
son.  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige 
Jr..  or  his  daughter,  Letitala  Baldrige,  a 
widely  known  columnist,  author  and  former 
secretary  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

But  the  Senior  Baldrige.  who  was  bom  In 
Omaha,  had  a  long,  varied  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  lawyer,  politidan.  mili- 
tary officer  and  Washington  lobbyist.  He 
served  as  a  Republican  congreasman  from 
Nebraaka's  2nd  District  in  1931  and  1933 
and  was  chief  fund-raiser  for  the  Republl- 
cana  in  the  1936  presidential  election. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
AWARENESS  DAT 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 


lATIVgS 


or  oomncnciFT 
ni  THS  BOU8C  OF  SKPaBSI 

Thunday,  March  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  2  yean,  the 
city  of  New  Haven,  CT.  In  my  Third 
Congressional  District,  and  the  Ctm- 
nectlcut  House  of  Representatives 
have  designated  March  31  as  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Awareness  Day."  This  Satur- 
day, BCarch  30.  1985,  I  wOl  be  Joining 
Gov.  William  O'Neill,  and  Mayor 
Biagio  DUieto  of  New  Haven,  in  reoog- 
nteing  this  day  oace  again.  We  wHl  be 
Joined  by  the  New  Haven  Veterans 
Council  for  Legal  Redrev  and  many 
involved  Connecticut  dtisens  to  honor 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  died  in  '^etnam  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  veterans,  who  still 
carry  with  them  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional scars  of  the  horrors  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  day's  events,  which  will 
take  place  in  the  Chapel  Street  Mall 
in  New  Havm,  will  Indude  seeches  by 
notable  dignitaries  and  experts  on  vet- 
eran's rights,  as  well  as  information 
booths  setup  for  answering  questions 
and  registering  interested  veterans. 

"Vietnam  Veterans  Awareness  Day" 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  dedicated  worii  of  the  New  Haven 
Veterans  Council  for  Legal  Redress. 
This  organization,  a  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  is  made  up  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  legal  redress  of  less-than-honorable 
discharges  and  unconditional  amnesty. 
Unlike  most  traditional  veterans 
groups,  its  membership  is  composed  of 
undesirable,  as  well  as  honorable,  and 
nonveterans.  Their  primary  concern  is 
the  needs  of  less-than-honorable  veter- 
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UM.  partleulaiiy  obtaininc  fair  treat- 
mmt  and  medical  beneflU  for  those 
veterana  who  have  been  phyiically  dla- 
flcured  or  mentally  dliabled. 

I  call  on  my  ooDeacuea  In  CongreaB 
to  work  for  the  prtvUegea  tliat  Viet- 
nam Veterans  have  previously  been 
denied.  We  all  have  a  re^onsibility. 
not  <»ily  to  the  Vietnam  veterans 
themselves,  but  to  their  families  and 
future  generaticms.  The  unfair  treat- 
ment that  Vietnam  veterans  have  been 
subjected  to  must  be  rectified  now  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  occur  in  the 
future. 

Oovemor  O'Neill.  Mayor  DiUeto 
and  I  are  very  proud  of  the  New 
Haven  Councfl's  contribution  to  the 
movement  to  afford  fair  and  equal 
treatment  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  "Vietnam  Veterans  Awareness 
Day"  serves  as  an  Important  step 
toward  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
New  Haven  Veterans  Council  for  Legal 
Redress,  and  the  many  other  organiza- 
tioos  like  them,  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion of  all  Vietnam  veterans.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  a  part  of  this  Important 
day. 

Following  is  a  text  of  the  City  of 
New  Haven's  resolution  proclaiming 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Awareness  Day": 

PWXXAMATIOII 

Wbweaa.  a  Btraic  debt  of  grmtltude  and 
reootnlUon  ia  owed  to  those  younc  men  and 
women  who  served  our  country  durlnc  a  dif- 
ficult and  tumultuous  period— the  Vietnam 
War  era;  and 

Whereas,  for  too  lone,  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War  have  not  been  accorded  the 
same  rwpeet  and  appreciation  which  was 
given  to  veterans  of  other  wan  in  which 
American  soldiers  served;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  heichten  awareness 
of  this  fact  and  to  provide  information  and 
reaourocs  to  these  veterans,  a  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Awareness  Day  will  be  held  in  the 
Chapel  Square  Mall;  and 

Whereas,  a  large  number  of  service  orga- 
nliatlrwiB  and  agencies,  including  the  Na- 
tional Veterans  Council  for  Legal  Redress, 
the  National  Association  of  Concerned  Vet- 
erans, the  Vietnam  Veterans  Center,  the 
Veterans         Administration  Hospital. 

AMVKTS.  VFW.  American  Legion.  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart.  Gold  Star  Mothers.  Agent 
Orange  Victims  International  and  the 
POW-ldA  groups,  wiU  participate  in  this 
event  with  iMMths  at  the  Chapel  Square 
Mall.  Now,  therefore, 

I,  Biaglo  DiUeto,  Mayor  of  the  Oty  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Saturday,  March  30.  1»85,  as  Vietnam 
Veterans  Awareness  Day  in  the  City  of  New 
Haven,  and  urge  all  dtiaens  to  participate  in 
this  important  event  by  coming  to  the 
Chapel  Square  Mall  between  the  hours  of 
10  ajn.  and  5  pjn.* 


ALBERT  S.  NEMIR 


'     HON.  E  ae  b  GARZA 

ornzAS 

HI  TBB  BOUSK  or  RaPRXSSirTATTVCS 

Thunday.  March  2S,  19S5 

•  Mr.  BB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
colades were  a  part  of  Al  Nemlr's  life: 
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they  came  to  him  ^egulaiiy  and  he 
always  accepted  them  with  humility.  I 
suppose  the  only  frustration  his 
friends  may  have  ever  felt  came  fnun 
their  belief  that  he  was  too  modest, 
because  in  their  eyes  he  was  a  giant. 

And  that  "giant  has  now  pssswrt  from 
our  lives— Albert  S.  Nemir  died  Decem- 
ber 16.  1984.  at  the  age  of  77.  If  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends  and  colleagues,  he 
would  have  lived  forever. 

Albert  Nemir  possessed  a  quality  of 
cosmopolitanism  that  is  the  caUing 
card  for  but  a  few  of  us.  In  his  every 
aspect  of  speech  and  manners,  he  com- 
manded a  quiet  authority  that  is  the 
marriage  of  intellect  and  discretion. 
His  professional  courtesy  gained  him 
the  ear  of  heads  of  state  and  his  busi- 
ness acumen  earned  him  the  respect 
and  acknowledgement  of  the  world 
sugar  industry.  His  range  of  Influence, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  was  formi- 
dable. 

An  encyclopedia  could  be  written  on 
this  gentleman's  life  and  in  this  woe- 
fully inadequate  space  I  want  to 
record  for  generations  to  come  some  of 
the  notable  features  of  his  incredibly 
productive  life. 

Al  Nemir  was  a  native  of  Texas.  He 
earned  his  A.B.  and  his  M.A.  degrees 
in  business  administration  from  the 
University  of  Texas  In  1929  and  1930. 
He  played  the  guard  position  on  the 
University  of  Texas  football  team,  and 
was  the  university  handball  champion. 
He  continued  his  keen  interest  in 
sports  by  serving  as  director  of  athlet- 
ics at  Blinn  Memorial  Junior  College 
in  Brenham.  TX.  from  1930  to  1934. 

He  came  to  Washington  from  Texas 
In  1934.  and  he  remained  here  as  a 
part  of  the  Washington  community 
for  all  of  the  next  50  years  of  his  life. 
He  started  his  business  career  In 
Washington  in  1934  to  1946  in  Federal 
Oovemment  service  including  posi- 
tions as  Chief  of  the  Siigar.  Confec- 
tionery and  Related  Products  Indus- 
tries in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  Chief  Elconomist  in  the 
Sugar  Branch  in  the  UJ5.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  was  an  economic 
adviser  for  the  War  Production  Board 
in  1941  and  1942.  and  was  Chief  Econ- 
omist for  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  1943  to  1945. 

In  1947.  Al  formed  the  consulting 
firm  of  A.S.  Nemir  Associates  to  offer 
consulting  services  to  industry  and 
government  on  a  broad  range  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomic issues.  He  began  to  travel  exten- 
sively In  the  United  States  and  the 
world  which  broadened  Ills  already 
large  range  of  contact  with  key  people 
in  sugar  and  agriculture  in  Washing- 
ton, this  cotmtry.  and  in  the  world. 
Most  of  the  work  of  A.S.  Nemir  Associ- 
ates In  the  following  years  was  con- 
cerned with  sugar  and  related  prod- 
ucts, including  cocoa,  coffee,  nuts,  and 
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molasses,  primarily  for  Industry  and 
food  aasodationB.  In  addition,  howevr 
er.  he  perf onned  research  projects  for 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  and  for 
others  on  grains  and  other  agricultur- 
al products  involving  travel  to  foreign 
countries  in  Asia,  South  America, 
E^in^e.  and  Africa.  By  1962  he  was 
considered  by  many  as  the  foremost 
expert  on  sugar  economics  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  known  by  and 
he  knew  almost  everyone  of  impor- 
tance in  the  sugar>  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

In  1962.  Al  was  retained  as  adviser 
and  consultant  for  the  Brazilian  Insti- 
tute for  Alcohol  and  Sugar.  This  rela- 
tionship with  Braail  continued  fdr  all 
his  remaining  22  years  of  his  life,  and 
was  the  most  Important  relationship 
of  his  business  career.  He  was  based  In 
Washington,  but  traveled  to  BrasU  at 
regular  intervals  to  communicate  In 
person  and  to  consult  on  his  assign- 
ment. Brasfl  was  his  best  client  and  his 
most  valued  client  in  his  career. 

In  this  same  spirit  of  his  concern  for 
his  community.  Al  was  active  and  was 
an  important  leader  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  Diocese  in  Virginia  for  over  30 
years  frmn  before  1954  to  1984.  He 
served  as  senior  warden,  member  of 
the  vestry,  as  well  as  chairman  of  fi- 
nance for  .  St.  Andrews  Episcopal 
Church  In  Arlington.  VA.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  at  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  School  for  Bojrs  in  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  a  trustee  of  St.  Andrews 
Church  in  Arlington.  The  minister  of 
St.  Andrews  from  1958  to  1979  said  of 
him  with  a  tear.  "I  had  the  best  20 
years  of  Albert's  life." 

Al  would  not  have  wanted  to  be  re- 
membered solely  for  his  professional 
accomplishments.  Indeed  not.  He  was 
married  for  53  splended  years  to  Mary 
Lou  Nemir,  and  she  siurvives  him  along 
with  their  beloved  children— Mary. 
David.  Lewell.  Michael,  and  Diane.  Al 
was  a  family  man  in  the  tenderest  in- 
terpretation of  the  word. 

And  he  loved  his  garden  and  was 
known  to  spend  much  time  in  its  care. 
Success  never  blinded  Al  to  the  beauty 
of  what  some  people  call  the  simple 
things  in  life,  but  what  Al  would  call 
the  solemn  beauty  of  the  Earth.  He 
had  two  other  loves— candy  and  the 
Washington  Redsiilns— which  he  pur- 
sued with  vigor. 

The  friends  he  made  were  the 
friends  he  kept  all  his  life.  Be  they 
business  associates  or  personal  friends, 
he  was  loved  and  admired  for  his  natu- 
ral generosity  and  Al  could  always  find 
the  time  for  a  caring  word  or  helping 
hand  when  a  friend  was  in  need.  He 
knew  intrinsically  in  his  heart  that 
the  friendship  you  take  is  equal  to  the 
friendship  you  make. 

He  was  our  friend  and  we  wlU  miss 
him.  It  is  not  possible  to  see  every 
single  quality  of  his  life  embodied  ex- 
actly in  any  other  person.  But  that 
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spedalne^  makes  his  memory  all  the 
more  pei^nanent.  all  the  more  indd- 
ible. 

In  19S4  :when  St.  Andrews  Cplaoopal 
Church  ih  Arlington.  VA.  was  undo: 
construdion.  Al  asked  that  an  im- 
mense fM  oak  tree  not  be  taken  down 
but  the  church  built  around  it  cm  the 
land.  The  church  agreed,  and  today  Al 
Is  burled  under  that  did  oak  whose 
spreading;  canopy  was  once  blessed  by 
histouchj* 


ATRIBpTE  TO  LBS  PAYNE— AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  JOURNALIST 


HON  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


ormwTOBx 
iHTHKKonscor 


Thkndav,  MarOi  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  RAkfOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  an  Inspiring  story  of  success  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  tor  Mr.  Lea 
Payne,  a  ^porter  with  Newaday  maga- 
zine of  Lbng  Island.  NY.  to  again  be 
nominated  for  his  eminent  woric  ccm- 
oeming  conditions  in  South  Africa.  As 
a  oonsteteht  advocate  woriEing  to  brine 
about  meknlngful  change  in  that  op- 
pressive nepublic.  it  is  oioouraging  to 
know  that  a  black  man  in  this  country 
can  asptat  to  and  reach  the  highest 
level  of  his  profession.  Journalism  has 
indeed  benefited  from  Mr.  Payne's  in- 
tegrity, compassion,  and  talent 

Mr.  Paine  is  a  significant  figure  in 
black  America  and  his  work  is  a  source 
of  insplraiion  to  us  alL 

I  submli  the  following  article  for  in- 
clusion in!  the  CoHOBassioiiAL  Raooas: 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Mar.  8. 
1085] 

Pounia  !Wbk  at  Oounnu  UmvsasiTT 
(By  Earl  Caldwdl) 

They  casae  from  every  section  of  the 
country.  Tbere  were  edltofs  and  publishers 
and.  with  tfiem,  dlstlnguisbed  reporters  and 
wrltera.  Through  three  days  of  this  week, 
they  collected  on  the  campus  of  Columbia 
University.  > 

It  was  th#  playing  out.  one  more  time,  of  a 
tradition  tlkat  goes  back  to  1016.  For  news- 
paper Journalism.  It  Is  stm  a  high  moment: 
the  Judging  for  the  awarding  of  the  1066 
Pulltan-  Pfises.  In  newvaper  Journalism, 
the  Pulltsef  Prise  is  the  top  of  the  line.  It  Is 
an  award  held  in  such  ftoiiii  that  anytime 
a  newspaper  is  caUed  great,  coupled  with 
that  Is  reciting  of  the  PuUtser  Prises  that 
paper  woo.' And  a  part  of  the  reason  is  the 
way  the  reoplents  are  selected. 

The  big  Staucture  that  rises  at  Broadway 
and  lieth  tst  is  known  as  the  Journalism 
Building,  darved  on  it  Is  the  name  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pulitwr.  In  1016.  It  was  Pulltwr. 
then  publUier  of  the  old  New  Toik  Wwld. 
who  ptovidfed  the  endowment  for  the  prtees 
that  carry  »ls  name.  The  awards  themaelvas 
are  given  squally  by  the  president  of  the 
university  ttut  that's  the  far  end  of  the  proc- 
ess. It  begilis  with  the  edltois  and  publtah- 
en  and  wflten  who  this  week  »»M».hi«ii 
every  entryl 

Every  ooO  gets  scrutiny.  It  doeant  i 
who  the  re^rters  are  or  the  alse  of  i 
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per  or  the  icglan  of  the  country.  Every 
of  work  submitted  Is  *^«">«~^  and 
by  writers  and  edltais  and  oCben 
who  have  distlncnisbed  themsdves  In  news- 
paper Jouraallam.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  Just  reading  aU  the  entrlea  In  any  cate- 
worr  Is  an  enonnoos  task.  But  the  work  that 
la  dons  in  Pulltaer  week.  In  the  Journalism 
buOdlna  at  Columbia,  has  the  reputation  of 
bdng  done  so  weD  that  nobody  arguea  that 
the  Pnlltaer  Prise  is  an  honor  without  equal 
In  newapaper  Journalism. 

In  doing  their  work,  the  Judgea  ask  many 
QMstlans  as  they  go  frotn  oae  entry  to  an- 
other. How  mudi  digging  was  the  reporter 
required  to  do  to  come  up  with  the  story? 
What  Impact,  what  signillcanoe  did  the 
stoiy  have  in  the  community  the  newspaper 
serves?  bi  the  prooea  of  weeding  out.  the 
queBUooB  are  many  and  it  all  takes  hours 
bat  the  system  that  is  used  is  one  that 
works  and  the  proof  of  all  that  is  the  work 
that  is  bODored. 

Tlie  so-what  paragraph  in  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  PuUtaer  Prises  that  were  award- 
ed in  1074.  It's  a  year  that  stands  out.  A 
part  of  the  reason  It  does  is  that  hi  1074. 
one  of  the  winners  was  Lea  Payne.  He  was 
then  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  Newsday.  the 
dally  pubUahed  on  Long  Island.  As  a  r^KHt- 
er.  Lea  Payne  made  his  reputation  as  digger. 
On  a  story  he  was  involved  with,  he  never 
stopped  diggins.  It's  not  pretty  writing  that 
makea  stories  great.  It's  the  Information 
that  rqxMTters  get  and  that  infotmation 
comes  from  diggtaig.  Les  Payne  dug  into  the 
world  of  heroin  and  the  Informatian  he 
biouitet  back  for  the  readers  of  his  newspa- 
per was  so  compelling  that  it  w<xi  for  him 
and  his  newspaper  the  Pulltser  Prise.  As  it 
happens,  Les  Payne  is  a  reporter  who  is 
black  and  in  1074  whoi  the  president  of  Co- 
lumbia Unlvenlty  put  the  Pulltser  Prize  in 
his  hand,  it  became  a  hii^  moment  too  in 
the  history  of  Uack  America.  There  are  still 
many  fields  Just  beginning  to  open  in  a  sig- 
nificant way  for  Americans  who  are  black 
and  because  It  is  that  way,  each  time  there 
is  progress,  it  is  held  up  hlgji  for  the  young 
to  aee  and  In  1074,  It  was  that  way  when  the 
PUIltaer  Prlae  was  won  by  Les  Payne. 

But  the  story  doeant  end  there.  Four 
yean  later,  Les  Payne  Just  missed  winning  a 
second  Pulltser  Prize.  He  went  to  South 
Africa  and  his  reporting  there  was  so  out- 
standing, it  brought  him  a  seeond  nomina- 
tion for  Journalism's  highest  award.  He  is 
still  at  Nowaday.  He  writes  a  weeldy  coltmm 
and  he's  also  editor  for  national  news.  His 
name  was  in  the  news  a  lot  last  week  be- 
cause the  mayor  called  him  racist.  The  Judg- 
ing of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  on  the  campus  of 
Columbia  University  this  week  was  a  good 
reminder  of  a  part  of  what  the  mayor  left 
out  when  he  put  the  mouth  on  Les  Payne.* 


COMPELLING  "NOTES  OF  A 
FAMINE-WATCHER" 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 


OP 
nr  TSB  HO0SK  OF  REPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Tfiundav,-  March  28. 1985 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  returning  fnnn  my  trip  to  Ethio- 
pia. I  have  been  searching  for  ways  to 
express  adequately  what  I  saw  there 
and  how  I  felt  about  it.  Visiting  those 
feeding  camps  and  being  an  eyewitness 
to  the  catastrophe  overwhelming  that 
country  was  for  me  a  sotd-searching 
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exportenoe.  Words  do  not  come  easily 
after  you  have  been  to  Korem  and  Ma- 
kelle. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues'  attentitm  an  artlde 
by  Blaine  Hardm  which  appeared  in 
the  March  17.  1985.  Washington  Post. 
It  is  aptly  entitled  "Notes  of  a  Fsmine- 
Watcher."  In  Mr.  Harden's  words,  he 
is  writing  Bome  of  this  "to  get  at  the 
Jumble  of  confused  emotimiB  an  Amer- 
ican and  newcomer  to  the  Third  Worid 
feels  as  a  temporary  voyeur  amid  tens 
of  thousands  of  miserable  and  dispos- 
sessed human  beings." 

I  suspect  that  many  people  also  feel 
these  confused  emotions  as  they  sit  in 
their  living  rooms  and  watch  thi« 
tragic  tale  unfold  on  the  nightly  news 
programs.  For  all  of  us.  then,  this  is  an 
instructive  and  «'*»"p»"«"g  article. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Waahington  Post.  liar.  17, 1065] 
Nons  OP  A  Faimn-WATCHBi 
(By  Blaine  Harden) 

"Mister  Blaine,  a  woman,  her  baby  died. 
You  want  to  interview  her?" 

Ihe  questioner  was  my  "minder,"  an  em- 
ployee of  the  ttitinrfaw.  lUnigtry  of  Infor- 
mation and  National  Ouidanee.  an  impreaar- 
io  of  countless  preas  tours  of  the  highiawH 
feeding  camps  where  starving  EthioplaiM 
are  available  to  reporten. 

We  were  at  Korem.  a  camp  of  46.000. 
More  ivedsely.  we  were  Inaide  a  long  shed 
of  corrugated  tin.  with  a  dirt  floor  and  stone 
beds,  that  is  the  hospital  at  Korem.  Atone 
end  of  the  ahed  lay  hollow-eyed.  stIck-IIke 
people  with  poeumonia;  at  the  other  end. 
sirailariy  wasted  patiente  with  hepatltto.  In 
between,  woe  wards  for  those  with  an  infec- 
tious lice-bom  ailment  called  rdapaing  fever 
and  for  iOA  people  too  weak  to  move.  The 
air  in  the  hospital  was  sour  with  the  mdl 
of  excrement.  Ihere  was  Uttle  noiae  but  for 
coughing  and  the  cUnk  of  bed  paiH  against 
the  stone  beds.  The  mother  whose  baby  had 
Just  died-10  mlnutee  after  it  had  been 
given  an  injectian  In  the  hovltal— was  watt- 
ing for  me  outside. 

I  went  to  Ethiopia  late  last  year  to  get  the 
particulars  on  the  great  fan^ne.  to  put  in 
words  for  this  newspaper  mbMt  mnni:inif  were 
seeing  on  television  at  suppertime  every 
night.  A  grieving  mother  with  a  nea^  dead 
chfld  was  precisely  iriiat  I  was  after.  So  I 
followed  my  minder  (and  my  translator)  out 
the  hepatitis  end  of  the  shed. 

We  found  the  mothn.  Sakarto.  a  girt  of 
about  10,  ittanding  stiffly,  tean  running 
down  her  checks,  beside  a  teen-age  hovital 
w(»ka-  who  was  holding  a  tiny  body.  Hie 
baby  was  wrapped  in  a  gray  blanket  For  15 
minutes,  as  Sakarto  wept  and  the  hCTBrttal 
worker  dutifully  stood  by  with  the  baby  In 
his  arms,  I  interviewed  her.  How  kxw  bad 
she  walked  to  get  to  Korem?  One  and  a  half 
days.  Where  was  her  huAand?  Gone,  reset- 
tled by  the  Government  1.000  miles  to  the 
southwest.  Did  she  expect  to  Join  him?  No. 
Would  she  let  me  take  her  picture?  Yes. 

I  was  out  of  fUm  and  asked  Sakarto  to 
wait  while  I  walked  back  to  a  Jeep,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  to  rdoad  my 
camera.  I  reloaded  and  had  walked  halfway 
to  the  hospital  shed  iriien  I  realised  I  had 
left  my  pen  in  the  Jeq>.  I  ran  back  after  It 
and  returned  to  find  the  n«othw  -»«~h.^ 
unmoved  In  the  equatorial  tiigt»i»»irf  sun. 
She  waited,  as  If  fearing  punishment  from 
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UK  A  vhtte  fordcncr  wtaow  fioe  WW  hidden 
behind  dark  raMtfaaM.  a  bMctell  cap  SDd  a 
■oom  lam.  Whan  I  flntabed  taklnc  pietuna 
■nd  aakliw  mete  queetlooB.  I  turned  away.  I 
Mt  Mh""*^  of  my  coldbloorted  mterrlew 
with  thla  woman  who  (cared  me.  and  I  cried 
(or  a  few  mtanitaa. 

The  potnt  of  tellliw  thla  aUiry  la  not  to  ex- 
plate  aay  goOt  for  havtaw  been  a  ghoul,  al- 
though there  aaay  be  aomathtng  to  that,  but 
rather  to  let  at  the  Jumble  of  iBonfuaed  emo- 
tloaa  an  American  and  newcomer  to  the 
Third  World  fe^  aa  a  temporary  voyeur 
^mM  tena  of  thooaanda  of  mlaeraUe  and  dia- 


Ifoat  notaUy.  there  waa  empttneea.  The 
dtatanoe  between  Sakarto  and  me.  in  lan- 
guage and  culture,  made  our  tnterrtew  a 
rharrf*  I  believe  the  thought  I  waa  a 
doctor.  I  came  now  doaer  to  her  than  if  I 
had  aeen  her  on  televtakm.  My  feeling  for 
Sakarto— like  the  feelinga  of  milllona  of 
Americana  who  mw  televlalan  picturea  of 
mOiairm  In  Bhlopla— had  lem  to  do  with 
her  fi'*^  her  eountnr'a  poverty  than  with  me 
and  my  country^  wealth. 

At  Konm.  aa  at  other  large  (eeding  (and 
dying)  campa  acroaa  thlopla.  nearly  every- 
one waa  vWbly  HI.  Heada  were  ahaved  to  get 
rid  of  Uoe.  Anna  were  painted  a  ahocking 
vfcdet.  with  antiaeptle  dye.  to  km  acaUea. 
Ninety  percent  o(  the  people  at  Korem  had 
ywrw  ^*^  on  bronchial  in(ectloa.  tuberculo- 
ata  and  leproay,  dyaentry  and  gaatroenteri- 
tia.  eye  tnfeetloaa  and  akin  diaeaaaa  were  epi- 
demic Sakarto'a  ftngeitlpa  were  falling  oft 
I  had  grown  up  IWtaig  aqueamiah  at  the 
proapect  of  iwing  aomeone  elae'a  tooth- 
bruah.  All  thiaalcknem  in  the  campa  acared 
me.  and  I  waa  not  alone  in  being  acared. 

Some    reportera    feared    touching    their 
notebooka    if    they    aoddentaUy    dropped 
them  on  the  dirt  No  one  ate  or  dared  think 
about  food  in  the  campa.  In  hotela  back  In 
Addia  Ababa,  where  Western  famine-watch- 
ers—reporten.  aid  workers  and  visiting  gov- 
ernment offWali   stayed,  we  dined  together 
over  dlsciBslaiw  of  the  advisability  of  re- 
peated ■*«— r~«  to  get  germs  out  of  our 
hair.  We  a*ed  our  hotel  workers  to  launder 
our  clothes  after  each  trip  to  the  camps.  We 
warned  each  other  to  be  careful:  keep  your 
dngeis  and   your  pens  away   from   your 
mouth  while  tan  the  camps.  Remember,  we 
told  each  other,  a  reporter  from  Newaday 
got  a  fever  of  104  degreea  after  a  atay  at 
Konm  and  had  to  be  evacuated  to  NairobL 
InplMeaUke  Korem.  aU  I  managed  to  do 
waa  look  at  atarving  peoide.  Interviews  with 
them  elicited  responses  that,  after  being 
processed  by  my  govemment-pald  transla- 
tor, were  bleached  of  any  emotion.  Unless 
they  cried  in  Itont  of  me.  I  didn't  have  any 
Idea  what  these  curiously  passive  people 
were  thinking  or  feeling,  what  they  were 
afraid  of.  what  sense  of  panic  or  shame  the 
famine   had   forced   upon   them.    In   this 
vacuum.  I  wrote  about  what  (amine  looks 
hke:    twoHUmeiMlanal    surface    decriptlons 
that  p»«"**^  victims,  not  human  beings.  Tel- 
evision pictures,  really,  without  the  immedi- 
acy of  live  vldea 

Only  when  diildren  crowded  around  us 
during  our  guided  tours  did  I.  or  most  of  the 
other  Western  (amine  watchers,  have  a 
chance  to  "■*"«"?  touch  anyone  in  the  (ced- 
ing camps.  The  children  had  ■»»«««««y  recu- 
perative power.  With  regular  meals  o(  rice 
pocrklge  and  a  high-energy  goop  made  o( 
milk,  butter  oO  and  sugar,  they  metamor- 
phosed In  a  couple  o(  weeks  (rom  immobile 
akdetona  to  g<ggii»g  kida. 

At  the  (eeding  campa  theae  klda  ran  to  be 
near  (oreigner*.  They  wanted  to  bold  handa. 
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Sometlmea  (our  or  (tve  ot  them  would  try  to 
touch  one  o(  my  handa.  each  attempting  to 
dalm  a  dnger.  When  they  had  a  dnger, 
they  would  throw  their  heada  back,  kwk  up 
at  me  and  amOe.  Back  In  my  hotel  we  had 
illari^nrt  thla  hand-holding  at  aome  length. 
The  children  dont  use  toilet  paper,  we  had 
aald.  Their  cute  Uttle  handa  carry  aU  klnda 
ot  (liawiars  One  repreaentaUve  o(  the  VB. 
In(ormatlon  Service  aald  at  lunch  at  the 
Addla  Ababa  HUton  that  hia  wife  thought 
anyone  who  feared  touching  the  children 
waaajerk. 

In  the  feeding  campa,  with  children  bob- 
bing around  my  knees,  begging  to  touch  my 
hands,  aomrtim^^  I  would  At  them  hold  my 
fingers.  Sometimes  I  would  not.* 
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HON.  BHl  LOWERY 

orooivonaA 
ni  THB  HOUSI  or  UPRBSOrtATIVCS 

Thunday.  March  28.  198S 
•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Bpetiker.  a  Uttle  over  a  year  ago. 
Charles  Z.  Wick.  Director  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency, 
launched  the  world's  first  global  tele- 
vision satellite  netwoi^— WORLD- 
KET.  WORLDNET  is  an  interactive 
state-of-the-art  television  network  de- 
signed to  link  Washington  via  satellite 
with  U.S.  embassies.  USIS  posts,  and 
television  stations  in  up  to  100  major 
cities  in  over  40  coimtrles  on  six  conti- 
nents. 

Using  the  format  of  an  International 
press  conference.  WORLDNET  has  al- 
ready played  a  significant  role  in  ex- 
plaining U.S.  foreign  policy  abroad. 
Last  April,  during  a  50  minute  telecon- 
ference. Secretary  of  State  George 
Shults  fielded  questions  from  report- 
ers located  in  Tokyo,  Seoul.  Hong 
Kong.  Manila.  Singapore,  and  Sydney 
while  an  estimated  73  million  people 
watched.  Other  U.S.  and  foreign  offi- 
cials have  been  similarly  interviewed. 
Including  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger.  UJf.  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirlmatrick.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Chairman.  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey. 
C(Hnmmerce  Secretary  Malcom  Bald- 
rige,  U.S.  Senator  Richaju>  Lugak. 
Congressman  G.V.  Mohtoomxst,  Bel- 
gian Foreign  Minister  Leo  Tindemans, 
and  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl. 

During  the  past  6  months  alone, 
over  1  billion  viewers  from  around  the 
world  have  seen  televised  portions  of 
the  last  30  WORLDNET  transmis- 
sions. Moreover,  articles  based  on 
these  programs  have  reached  over  63 
million  newspaper  readers  -and  have 
been  heard  by  almost  120  million  radio 
broadcast  listeners. 

Commenting  on  these  figures.  Direc- 
tor Wick  has  said:  "The  enormous  po- 
tential of  satellite  technology  as  a  tool 
to  explain  and  clarify  U.S.  foreign 
policy '  Is  confirmed  by  these 
flgxires  ....  This  can  only  be  good 
news  for  the  free  world,  which  thrives 
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on  the  belief  that  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  betwera  nations  will  bring  us 
closer  to  mutual  understanding." 

Mr.  Speaker,  WORLDNET  has 
indeed  proven  itself  to  be  the  single 
most  important  innovation  in  the  com- 
munication of  U.S.  foreign  policy  since ' 
the  Voice  of  America  went  on  the  air 
40  years  ago.  Without  question,  it  has 
increased  in  a  dramatic  way  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to 
"teU  America's  story  to  the  world." 

On  March  2,  1985.  an  article  by 
Penny  Pagano  entitled  "TV  Goes 
Global  On  WORLDNET"  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angles  Times.  This  article  ex- 
plores both  the  current  capability  and 
the  potmtial  of  the  WORLDNET 
communici^ons  system.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  as  follows: 

[Fran  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  March  2. 

1986] 

TV  OoBS  QuMAL  cm  WOBLUmT 

(By  Fenny  Fagano) 

WASBnoioii.— It  was  morning  in  East  Asia 

as  doctors  and  medical  Journalists  gathered 

at  VB.  fm*mTr**-  in  six  cities  to  see  and  talk 

with  America's  two  leading  doctors  in  the 

field  of  artificial  heart  implants. 

It  was  8  pjB.  in  Louisville.  Ky..  where  Dr. 
William  DeVries.  who  recently  performed 
his  third  artificial  heart  implant  in  a 
human,  was  standing  by.  And  it  was  6  pjn. 
for  Dr.  Robert  Jarvik.  the  inventor  of  the 
artlfkdal  heart,  who  was  in  Salt  Lake  Oty. 
Through  the  marvel  of  satellite  technolo- 
gy, DeVrles  and  Jarvik  were  being  linked 
with  doctora  and  medical  JoumaUsts  in 
p»ngknk,  Houg  Kong,  Jakarta.  Manila, 
Singapore  and  Sydney  in  a  high-tech  TV 
global  news  cimference  thla  week  that  was 
moderated  through  Washington. 

In  mld^anuary,  the  two  doctors  did  a 
similar  program  that  went  to  Europe.  Both 
satellite  broadcaata  were  produced  not  by  a 
commercial  TV  network  but  by  the  VS.  In- 
formation Agency  through  Worldnet,  the 
govemment'a  own  TV  network  with  aatelllte 
linka  to  about  40  VS.  embaaalea  around  the 
world. 

nSIA  o((leiala  aay  that  Worldnet  provtdea 
dramatic  opportunitlea  (or  unflltered  atate- 
menta  about  Amertca'a  poaltiona  to  be  teated 
thouaanda  o(  mOea  away  in  unrohearaed  aes- 
siona  with  (oreign  oorrespondenta  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  o(  other  nations. 

"Thla  has  been  a  real  breakthrough  be- 
cause it's  the  nearest  thing  to  being  there  in 
person."  USIA  Director  Charles  Z.  Wide 
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nSIA  has  conducted  about  70  Worldnet 
news  seaaions  since  the  program  was 
launched  under  Wick's  direction  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  In  the  laat  haU  o( 
1984.  Wick  aald  in  an  interview.  30  programa 
were  aeen  by  1  billion  people. 

To  date,  most  broadcasts  have  been  news 
con(erences.  with  (oreign  JournallsU  ques- 
Uonlng  VS.  o((icials  live  (rom  USIA's  spat- 
dous  TV  studio  in  Washington.  In  these 
intermcUve  broadcasts.  partidpanU  at  the 
(oreign  locations  can  see  and  speak  to  o((i- 
dals  in  Wsshington  or  other  designated  lo- 
cations. 

Beginning  in  April.  USIA  will  launch  a 
major  expansion  of  Worldnet,  with  two 
hours  of  news  and  (eature  programs  broad- 
cast to  Europe  (ive  days  a  week.  However, 
the  programs  won't  be  going  Just  to  the  (or- 
eign posU.  For  the  first  time,  they  wiU  also 
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be  seen  in  |hotels  in  Europe  as  wdl  as  by 
milllona  of  'viewers  on  European  caMe  sys- 
tems. (DSlA  programs  aro  not  abown  In  the 
United  StatJH.) 

"We  think  thla  la  going  to  be  a  apeetaeular 
aervloe."  aau  Alvln  Snyder,  director  of  tele- 
viaioa  for  DSIA.  "It'a  the  only  one  of  ite 
kind."         I 

The  pro^ama  will  Indude  newa  broad- 
caata from  Ihe  previoua  evening,  dftnimtinta- 
ry  filma  Mfd  other  feature  programa  pro- 
duced by  VtHA  aa  well  aa  fOms  aoqalred  out- 
side the  *vpcf.  Worldnet  produoen  plan  to 
include  a  sade  range  of  programming,  from 
selenoe  shoan  to  cultural  series.  They  also 
hope  to  sh^  exoerpts  of  Cspit(A  Hill  pro- 
ceedings (r4m  C-SPAN,  the  cable  public  a(- 
(airs  TV  necwoilL 

"TUs  is  thily  the  world's  first  global  tde- 
vision  servl^"  Snyder  said,  adding  that  his 
sgency  is  hblding  discussions  nout  ii*m«t»g 
other  regloaal  aatelllte  ayatems  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Latiii  America  and  the  Middle  Baat 
for  the  dalllr  broadcasta. 

Worldnetl  will  atOl  indude  newa  oonfer- 
encea  once  a  week  or  every  10  daya.  but  the 
aeaaiona  wl^  be  broadened  to  indode  more 
ahowa  llkejthe  recent  programa  that  fea- 
tured DeVrlea  and  Jarvik.  For  "»™p««. 
Snyder  aaya  Worldnet  plana  to  preaent  a 
show  for  tiie  Middle  Eaat  next  Saturday 
that  wOl  dial  with  hypertenaion.  a  aertoua 
health  problem  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Doctors  in  five  Arab  countries  wOl  have  an 
opportunity  to  questioo  leading  cardiolo- 
gists live  fr^  Los  Angeles. 

Wick  said  future  programs  also  will  exam- 
ine a  variety  of  other  subjects,  indiiding  cul- 
tural areas. 

The  ideai  (or  Wwldnet  originated  with 
Wick,  whojwas  in  Paris  In  the  (all  o(  1083 
when  the  ynlted  States  Invaded  Grenada. 
Unhappy  with  the  reaction  o(  British  Prime 
Minister  l^argaret  Thatcher  and  other 
Western  Evropesn  leaders.  'WA  suggested 
an  international  news  oonferenoe  when  he 
returned.  On  Nov.  3,  outgoing  UJf.  Am*Tiit- 
aador  Jeanfc  J.  Kirkpatri^  and  two  Eaat 
Caribbean  prime  minlatera  in  Barbadoa 
talked  with  moro  than  40  Joumallata  in 
eight  Eurmtean  countries. 

The  resiOlt,  he  aald.  waa  dramatic,  indud- 
ing  11  mln»<tea  on  the  evening  news  on  inde- 
pendmt  television  in  Britain.  "We  could 
never  havd  bought  that  ttane."  he  added. 
"We  fdt  w^  had  really  stumbled  on  some- 
thing that  fns  mudi  greater  In  oonsequenoe 
than  we  haVe  ever  dreamed  of." 

Since  its  beginning.  Worldnet  has  Indud- 
by  cabinet  and  top  govern- 
and  other  news  makers.  Last 
Ueberroth,  then  presfclent  of 
lies  Olympic  Orgulatng  Com- 
lios  Angdes  Mayor  Tom  Brad- 
ley talked  Mth  African  nations  about  the 
Olympic  Games. 

Woridnet'  received  about  $13.0  million  in 
funding  for;  fiscal  1085.  of  which  $11  million 
went  for  satellite  tranamlaalona.  The 
Reagan  Administration's  budget  proposal 
for  fiscal  lf8«,  which  begins  in  October,  in- 
dudes  $15  million  for  Worldnet.  of  which 
about  $10.7|  million  wiU  be  for  transmission 


Wick  believes  that  Worldnet's  success  may 
lead  to  a  new  era  in  public  diplomacy. 
"There  isnt  a  (oreign  leader  who  doesnt 
know  o(  it,"  he  said. 

On  Jan.  aB.  he  wrote  to  Leonid  M  Zamya- 
tin.  chie(  dr  the  international  in(ormation 
department!  o(  the  Soviet  Unioo's  Commu- 
nist Party  'Central  Committee  to  propose 


that  Soviet 


or  two-hout  Worldnet 


Journalists  partidpate  in  a  one- 


questioning 
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senior  VS.  o((lclals  in  return  (or  a  program 
alkiwing  American  Journalists  to  question 
sentar  Soviet  o((iciaIa. 

If  that  ahould  happen.  Wick  bellevea  it 
wont  be  long  before  world  leaders  use  these 
satellite  sessions  (or  more  public,  as  wdl  aa 
private  meetings. 

"We  think  that  is  definitely  coming  very 
soon,"  he  said.* 
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AMERICAN  EAGLE  KNIFE— MADE 
IN  JAPAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

<W  RKIISTLVAIIIA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  BSPRBSKMTATIVkS 

Thunday,  March  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Gregg  Kretchun.  editor  of  the 
Times  Sun.  a  newspaper  which  circu- 
lates in  West  Newton.  PA.  published 
an  article  iUustrating  wliy  many 
Amoicans  shake  their  heads  over 
what  is  haiHTening  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Kretchun  describes  an  advertise- 
ment he  received  in  the  mail  promot- 
ing the  sale  of  a  strictly  limited  edition 
of  a  folding  pocket  knife  commemorat- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
American  eagle.  The  knife  bore  a 
relief  sculpture  of  that  noble  bird  and 
would-be  purchasers  were  encouraged 
to  own  this  proud  symbol  of  America's 
eternal  vigilance  in  defense  of  free- 
dom. 

Reading  the  ad  one  could  almost 
hear  the  stirring  sounds  of  the  fife 
and  dnmi— until,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  in  smaller  print,  came  the  dis- 
daimen  "•  *  •  the  American  Eagle 
Folding  Pocket  Knife  is  made  in 
Japan.  •  •  •" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  BCr.  Kret- 
chun's  article  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

Oh,  the  irony  of  it  alll  Arriving  recently  in 
my  mailbox  waa  an  o((er  (rom  one  o(  the 
major  department  stores  peddling  a  com- 
memorative (olding  pocket  knKe  to  honor 
the  300th  anniversary  o(  the  American 
Eagle.  Thla  "strictly  limited  edltton"  was 
promoted  with  patriotic  (ervor  feue  the  Aft 
and  dnaiuH  claiming.  "Every  American  is 
proud  o(  our  great  and  (ree  nation  .  .  .  and 
proud  o(  the  majestic  American  Eagle,  stir- 
ring symbol  o(  that  great  (reedom."  The  ad- 
vertisement (or  the  ImUe,  bearing  the  Eagle 
in  rdie(  sculpture,  also  appealed  to  collec- 
tors o(  "Americana."  And.  adjacent  to  an  in- 
spiring photo  o(  the  Capitol  dome,  the  ad 
urged  consumers  to  "own  this  proud  symbol 
at  America's  eternal  vigilance  in  de(ai8e  of 
(reedom." 

At  the  bottom  o(  the  page,  in  smaller 
print,  came  the  admiasicm  that  "the  Ameri- 
can Eagle  Folding  Pocket  KnKe  is  made  in 
Japan. .  .  ."• 
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•  Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  Frank 
Campbell  of  the  Urban  Lrague  in  my 
hometown  of  Peoria,  IL.  has  for  20 
years  been  showing  the  kind  of  civil 
rights  leadership  that  gets  results,  cre- 
ates allies,  and  expands  opportunities. 
The  Peoria  Journal  Star  recently 
wrote  about  the  contributions  Frank 
Campbell  has  been  maMTHf  to  our  onn- 
munity  for  20  years  and  I  want  to  take 
this  (HTportunlty  to  share  this  article 
with  you. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rao(»D. 
"Frank  CampbelL  The  Quiet  Man  in 
Civil  Rights  BCovement"  frtHU  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  Sunday,  Biarch 
24. 1085. 

[Ftom  the  Peoria  (IL)  Journal  Star,  Bfar. 
24.1085] 

FkAHK  Campbell:  The  Qdixt  Mah  n  Civn. 

RicKTS  MovaawT 

(By  Eric  Sandstrom) 

Twenty  years  ago.  when  Frank  Campbell 
was  hired  to  open  an  Urban  League  fran- 
chise in  Peoria,  he  quit  a  director's  Job  in 
the  St.  Louis  Human  Relations  0((ice  with 
the  noUim  that  the  niinola  River  town  was 
ripe  (or  social  change. 

Which  was  not  news. 

NAACP  state  and  local  presidait  John 
Gwynn  had  been  adamant  in  his  '*'»««~«t 
(or  integrating  Peoria's  white  eorpmate 
structure. 

Ottea  brash  and  outspoken.  Gwynn 
thrived  in  the  public  eye,  leadhig  demon- 
strations and  sit-ins  around  town. 

Campbell's  approadi.  Just  ss  insistent,  was 
lower-keyed,  and  appraisal  by  othen  he 
doesnt  re(ute. 

"You  can  get  quite  a  bit  accomplished 
without  confrontation."  says  CampbdL 
"But  when  you  do  things  behind  the  doeed 
doors  o(  a  board  room,  that's  not  quite  as 
exdting  ss  demonstrating  in  (rcmt  o{  dty 
balL" 

Campbell  Joined  Gwynn  and  oth«r  lead- 
ers, black  and  white,  in  l>ringing  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  dty.  New  laws  and  new  pro- 
grams signalled  new,  K  long  overdue,  oppw- 
tunlties.  (or  blacks  in  housing,  education 
and  Jobs.  Campbell  credits  his  o(fice  for  In- 
stigsting  some-^wt  all— of  the  changes.  In 
1088  alone,  the  Tri-County  Urban  League 
(ound  Jobs  (or  more  than  800  blacks  with 
such  firms  as  WABCO,  Pabst  Brewery  and 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

"Peoria's  oertsinly  a  lietter  place  to  live 
than  it  was  30  years  ago."  Campbell  says. 

Forever  upbeat.  Campbell  finds  a  silver 
lining  behind  Peoria's  doudy  business 
(uture,  too. 

"I  (eel  a  sense  o(  people  coming  together- 
coalescing  scross  racial  lines— who  want  to 
do  aomK.hing  about  the  economy."  aaya  the 
recently  dected  member  o(  the  ^mnnmir 
Development  CoundL  "Adversity  bringa 
people  together.  Blacto  and  whites  are  in 
the  aame  boat. 

Not  that  hia  mlasion  Is  over. 

Will  the  Urfosn  League  be  around  20  years 
(rom  now? 


€878 


A  nloe  thought.  mr»  Cwphrtl,  who 
hOBOvad  at  a  flKtordky  bugiMt  f or  hlB  lead- 
•nhtpriBMlMS. 

TO  Imagine  the  day  that  UadEa  wfll  have 
achieved  aodal  equality— oiaklng  agendee 
Uke  hli  otaoieta— la  a  thought  he  entertalnB 
for  all  of  a  aaeond.  At  age  56.  CampbeU  doea 
not  foreeee  the  Urtaan  League's  obaolea- 


At  thta  thne.  he  is  on  the  pbooe.  M  yean 
with  a  salsBwoman  from  Oomputer- 
prepartag  for  what  Ilea  ahead.  The 
Uttan  League  Just  bought  a  new  oomput- 
a  deal  on  one  fram  St.  Louis  -and 
the  Bfrwnrlni  to  go  with  It.  More 
capacity.  More  floppy  dtoea.  More 
aodal  change  to  the  tune  of  a  $3  million 
budgot  thla  year. 

"Olve  me  a  quote  I  can  Utc  by?"  he  says. 

He  wrltsa  down  a  number.  Hangs  up. 

"rm  a  drfl  rlghU  aetMst  but  an  adralnla- 
trator  flnt,"  he  anllea.  "That's  why  I'm  or- 
dering cooputeta  and  aU  this  bull .  . 

When  he  began  practicing  here  In  19T3. 
Dr.  wnilam  Held  became  Peoria's  second 
Uaek  ^lyridan.  Campbell  recruited  him.  It 
waa  part  of  the  League's  ongoing  efforta  to 
attract  black  prof easlonals. 

"Frank  was  a  real  salesman  for  Peoria." 
says  Held.  "He  haa  a  dynamic  persooallty." 

Held  took  a  Job  tai  the  emergency  room  at 
8t  Francis  Hospital  and  developed  a  part- 
time  family  practice  on  Northeast  Jefferson 
St.  Five  years  later,  in  1978.  Held  rVm  a 
southenn  boy")  waa  so  weary  of  minois  win- 
ters that  he  moved  to  Knozvllle.  Tenn. 

Having  watched  the  Urban  League  oper- 
ate in  various  towna.  Inclurtlng  Washington. 
D.C..  NaahvOle.  KnozvlUe.  Held  was  im- 
msasciil  by  the  support  that  Pe<»1a's  League 
received  from  the  buslneas  community. 

"The  Urban  League  in  Pearla  la  the  moat 
effective  one  of  the  whole  bunch."  says 
Held.  "It  acaMnplishea  thlnga.  We  have  one 
here  In  KnoxviUe  that  has  an  annual  dinner 
and  that's  about  It" 

Owynn,  who  has  led  his  share  of  city  haU 
demonstrations,  insista  that  whatever  distln- 
gulahea  *««««—'*  from  Campbell  arises  out  of 
the  disparate  natures  of  the  agendea  they 
work  for. 

The  League  offen  direct  services,  (read 
p-r-o-t-r-a-m-s).  as  well  as  advocating  social 
change.  Inatead  of  running  programs,  the 
NAACP  musters  lU  energy  into  flexing  po- 
litical musde. 

Owynn  calla  his  arch  rival  a  "good  direc- 
tor" and  leavea  the  comparison-making  to 

Uhllke  the  Urban  League,  says  Owynn. 
"The  NAACP  is  independent  enough  not  to 
have  to  depend  on  the  power  structure.  The 
Urban  League  uaes  United  Way  and  federal 
funds.  We  depend  on  memberships  from  the 
oooununlty." 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Andre  Bohan- 
noB.  Peoria's  dlreetor  of  human  reaourcca. 

Both  leadns  share  the  same  sUture 
within  the  black  community,  says  Bohan- 
non,  who  spent  four  yean  working  for  the 
Urban  League  in  the  eariy  1970a. 

I  their  rolea  ai«  different,  says  Bo- 
"Frank  probably  wouktat  be  able 
to  get  10  people  to  picket.  But  John,  as  cold 
as  It  is  today,  could  probably  get  a  group  to- 
gether." 

Be  attributes  the  Urban  League's  sucoem 
to  Campbell's  leadewhtp.  his  "outstanding 
stafT  and  hla  abfUty  to  attract  acme  "pretty 
heavy  httten  on  his  board." 

Mtamle  amtth.  a  relocatkin  officer  for 
FBoria,  la  another  former  League  staffer 
who  watdMd  the  Urban  League  grow. 

"One  of  the  quaUtlea  I  always  liked  about 
Mr.  CampbeU  was  his  abiUty  to  relate  to 
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paopla  tnm  aU  walka  of  Ufa."  says  Smith. 
"But  once  he  takea  a  stand,  he  mahitahia  It. 
He  calls  It  like  tt  la." 

f^w.pi»n  looks  back  to  July  16. 1006  with 
surprtee.  It  was  the  day  he  took  the  Urban 
Tinagiid  Job. 

"It  WW  not  my  intention  to  stay  M  years." 
hesaya. 

But  be  did.  He  went  on  to  become  the  first 
black  director  of  a  local  financial  taistttu- 
tlon.  He's  been  on  the  board  of  Ftavt  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  (now  Tatanan  Savinga  and 
Loan)  for  eight  years. 

"Frank  la  a  quiet,  behlnd'the  scenes  man." 
says  Steven  R.  Koch.  Pint  Federal's  f  onner 
president  who  now  serves  as  treasurer  for 
the  Journal  Star.  "Tou  dont  aee  him  as  a 
point  man  -"""g  a  lot  of  political  state- 
menta.  He  doesnt  need  a  political  constitu- 
ency like  a  John  Owynn  or  Mike  Banks.  He 
Just  gets  things  done."* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  219.  TO  RE- 
FUDIATC  THE  CONSEQUENCES 
OP  YALTA 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

ormwToax 

n  THS  Rougg  or  unnsi 
Thunday.  March  2i.  198S 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  was  founded  in 
Buffalo.  NT.  in  May  1944.  It  repre- 
sented Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
numbertaig  about  6  million.  When 
President  Roosevelt  received  repre- 
sentatives of  the  newly  founded  Con- 
gress, the  head  of  the  delegation.  Mr. 
Charles  Roamarek.  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the— then— «  million  Americans  of 
PoUah  descent,  called  on  the  President 
to  "insist  that  neither  an  alien  nor  a 
puppet  system  of  government  shall  be 
imposed  upon  Poland  nor  that  any 
part  of  her  population  will  ever  be  dis- 
posed of  or  transferred  against  the 
really  freely  expressed  will  of  the 
Polish  People." 

Today,  the  people  of  Poland  are  still 
fighting  that  battle,  as  are  the  peoples 
of  all  the  captive  nations  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  support  of  these  people  who  con- 
tinue to  yearn  for  their  freedom  and 
for  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
dntiny.  today  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  reaffirm  U.S.  solidarity  with 
the  aspirations  of  captive  nations  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  by  repudi- 
atbig  the  consequences  of  the  1945 
Yalta  executive  agreements.  This 
same  resolution  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  my  good 
friend  Senator  Bob  Kastdt  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

One  of  the  great  debilitating  myths 
of  our  times  is  the  myth  of  Yalta. 
That  myth  holds  that  in  1945.  the 
powers  at  the  Crimean  Conference 
agreed  to  divide  up  the  postwar  world 
Into  two  spheres  of  influoice.  one  "be- 
longing" to  the  East  and  the  other 
"belonging"  to  the  West. 

Prom  this  revision  of  history  related 
policies  have  grown,  both  in  the  East 
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and  in  the  West  In  the  East^  the  myth 
of  Yalta  has  served  to  legitimlae 
Soviet  control  over  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe.  It  has  served  to  convince 
the  Soviet  leadership  of  the  free 
w(Hrld's  aoQuiescenoe  in  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  peoples  end  nations  outside  its 
borders.  And  it  has  found  expression 
in  the  Breshnev  doctrine,  which  gives 
the  Yalta  myth  a  global  cast,  holding 
that  any  nation  falling  under  Soviet 
control  must  ranain  under  Soviet  con- 
trol. 

In  the  West,  the  Yalta  myth  has 
served  to  anesthetize  our  concern  over 
the  fate  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  It  reached  its  greatest  igno- 
miny in  the  Sonnenfeldt  doctrine, 
which  established  U.S.  policy  to  strive 
for  an  evolution  that  would  create  an 
"organic  relationship"  between  the  So- 
viets and  Eastern  Europe  in  a  miscon- 
ceived effort  to  promote  international 
harmony.  And  it  is  echoed  in  the 
bitter  Inmy  of  the  Helsinki  aooordK  A 
htmian  rights  agreement  that  lent  le- 
gitimacy to  the  most  extensive  repres- 
sion of  human  rights  in  history. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  and  our  Western  allies 
to  unmask  the  Yalta  myth  as  an  un- 
healthy shadow  over  East-West  af- 
fairs. Par  from  mandating  "spheres  of 
influence."  as  the  myth  would  have  it, 
the  Yalta  agreements  called  for  free 
and  fair  elections  in  Poland  and  the 
other  countries  of  what  is  now  the 
East  bloc.  The  Western  powers'  error 
was  not  to  cede  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
Soviets,  for  no  such  deal  was  ever 
struck.  The  West's  error  was  in  trust- 
ing that  Stalin  would  honor  his  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  words  of  Stanislaw  Mikolalc- 
zyk.  premier  of  the  Polish  govem- 
ment-ln-exile  of  the  late  1940'8.  "I  was 
able  to  accomplish  nothing  in  effect- 
ing free  elections  in  Poland.  But  I 
have  accomplished  one  thing:  I  have 
shown  to  the  whole  world  that  nobody 
can  b^eve  the  promises  of  the  Soviet 
Government." 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  enacting  this  resolu- 
tion, the  UJS.  Congress  can  show  to 
the  worid  that  we  do  not  take  broken 
promises  lightly,  and  that  we  support 
the  right  of  the  peoples  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  self-determination 
and  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live.  We  must 
show  the  courageous  men  and  women 
of  solidarity  in  Poland  that  we  stand 
with  them  and  the  freedom  loving 
men  and  women  throughout  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

I  ask  that  my  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcosd. 


k 
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I  HJ.RaB.S19 
Joint  resid^tion  to  reaffbm  UjB.  solidarity 
with  the  aapiratiana  of  captive  natkma  In 
oential  add  eastern  Europe  by  repudiating 
tha  oonseiguenoes  of  the  1946  Yalta  execu- 
tive agrec^ienta 

Whereas.idurlng  Worid  War  n,  reprasent- 
atlvea  al  XUt  United  Statea.  Britatai.  and  the 
Soviet  Unl4n  took  part  In  agreementa  and 
understandings  concerning  other  peoples 
who  were  not  represented: 

Whereaa.;  the  Soviet  Uhkm  violated  the 
Yalta  guaiantee  of  free  elections  in  the 
countries  involved,  spedfleally  the  Tatta 
agreement  i  commitment  "to  f onn  Interim 
intergovcnimental  authoritiea  broadly  rep- 
reeentattveiof  all  democntlc  dementa  In  the 
population  land  pledge  to  the  eariiest  possi- 
ble eatabliihment  to  tree  eleetlona  of  gov- 
ernment nsponalve  to  the  wHIs  of  the 
people  andito  facilitate  where  necessary  the 
holdings  oCsuch  elections: 

Whereaa*'  at  Yalta,  it  was  dsdded  that  a 
new  PidiaU  government  ahould  be  formed 
usfaog  an  uitpopular  Soviet  backed  Provlsian- 
al  Oovemgient  as  a  baae  which  waa  to 
expand  on  <a  broader  democratic  baala  with 
the  Indusion  of  democratic  )eaden  from 
Poland  and  Itaelf  and  from  Poles  abroad, 
and  waa  ta  hold  free  decUona.  proviaiana 
which  the  Soviets  violated  by  arxeatlng  or 
executing  democratic  leaden  while  holding 
fraudulent  lelections; 

Whereasi  at  the  Yalta  Couferenee.  reme- 
sentatlvea  af  the  United  States  agreed  to  re- 
patriate al  Soviet  ddaena  who  remained 
abroad  aftfer  the  war.  iirespective  of  their 
individual  wishes  and  by  foiee  if  necessary, 
resulting  la  much  tragedy  and  suffering: 

Whereasl  nlilllons  of  people  around  the 
world.  eqMdUly  thoee  reaUUng  in  Central 
and  Baste4>  Eiuope  beUeve  the  194S  YalU 
executive  agreement  involved  United  Statea 
aoqulaoenc*  in  the  enslavement  of  entire  na- 
tions unde^  a  Soviet  totalitarian  system  of 
govetnmeiit; 

Whereas,  the  nations  of  Central  and  East- 
era  Buropt  continue  to  resist  Soviet  domi- 
nation aa  fbr  example  in  guerrilla  wan  after 
Worid  War  in  lithuania,  Ukraine,  and  other 
countries.  In  Bast  Beriin  1963,  PoBnan  and 
Budapest  ]l96«.  Prague  in  1908  and  in 
Poland  19«  and  again  since  1900; 

Whereaal  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United 
Statea  according  to  the  prlndplee  on  which 
this  natkut  was  founded  to  respect  the  de- 
sires and  ksplrations  of  aU  freedom-loving 
people  around  the  world: 

Whereas]  it  is  appropriate  that  the  United 
Statea  exivess  the  hopes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  freedom  of  the 
people  suqjected  to  the  captivity  of  Soviet 
despotism  In  Central  and  Eaatein  Europe  as 
well  as  elsewhere  around  the  world:  and 

Whereaa  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United 
Statea  to  seject  any  inteipretatkm  or  apidl- 
catlon  that,  as  a  reault  of  the  algning  of  the 
1945  YalU^  executive  agreementa  the  United 
States  accepts  the  present  position  of  nar 
tlons  bdifg  held  captive  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  Nolr.  therefore,  be  It 

fUaaived  6v  the  Senate  and  Ute  Hotae  of 
Repre$enUUve$  in  Congreu  aaaetiMed, 
That  the  united  SUtes  does  not  recognise 
as  leglUm^e  any  sph««a  of  Influence  In 
Europe  ai|d  that  it  reaffirma  tta  refusal  to 
recognise  tuch  spheres  in  the  present  or  in 
the  futurei  by  repudiating  the  consequences 
of  Yalta  executive  agreements  of  194S. 

That  ttie  United  Statea  prodaims  the 
hope  that!  the  people  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  captivity  of  Sovtet  despotism 
shall  agala  oijoy  the  rii^t  to  self -detennl- 
nation  within  a  framework  that  will  sustain 
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paaoe.  that  they  ahaU  again  have  the  right 
to  ebooae  a  fonn  of  government  under 
irtildi  they  shall  live,  and  that  the  sovereign 
il^Ma  of  self-determination  shall  be  re- 
stored to  them  In  accordance  with  the 
pledge  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Hie  United  States  hneby  expresses  Its 
solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.* 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  CUTS  DISASTER- 
OUS  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSn 

or  ranraTLVAMiA 
IN  TBI  HO08X  OF  RXPHBSBHTATIVCS 

Thundav,  March  28, 198S 

•  Mr.  KANJORSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1981,  the  administraticm  forced  3.7 
million  of  our  children  out  of  the 
school  lunch  program  by  cutting  its 
budget  by  $1.5  billion.  In  the  small 
northeastern  Lehighton  Area  School 
District  in  my  congressional  district, 
100.000  fewer  meals  were  served  the 
following  year. 

Last  year,  this  same  school  district 
had  a  temporary  interruption  in  its 
fchool  lunch  progrun.  The  school 
lunch  director  watched  in  horror  as 
many  hungry  students  sat  in  the 
lunchnxnn  with  little  or  nothing  to 
eat  and  watched  their  more  fortunate 
friends  eat.  She  went  out  and  bought 
bread,  peanut  butter,  and  JeUy  so  that 
they  would  not  go  totally  without 
food. 

TTiis  unfortunate  scene  could- be  re- 
peated many  times  over  if  this  year's 
proposed  cuts  go  through.  The  1981 
cuts  averaged  out  to  11  cents  a  meal, 
this  year's  cuts  will  average  out  to  24 
cents  per  meal  and  could  deprive  7.3 
miUion  children  of  the  nutritionally 
balanced  meals  they  need  to  grow  and 
learn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Dave 
Stockman  to  learn  that  knives  can  be 
used  for  spreading  food,  as  well  as  for 
cutting  the  school  limch  budget. 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunky  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
article  by  Becky  Finsel  on  the  school 
lunch  Issue  which  appeared  in  the 
March  20  edition  of  the  Times  News. 
FnTuaB  or  School  Luhch  Proobams  Look- 

nra  MOBB  (Hum  a  Fkdkbai.  Cdtbacks  Abk 

Passbd 

(By  Becky  Ftnsd) 

Louise  Oppold  is  afraid  for  the  children. 
As  Food  Services  manager  for  the  Le- 
hlght<m  Area  School  District  for  10  years, 
she  has  seen  a  lot  of  changes.  But  now  more 
than  ever,  she  says,  the  future  is  looUng 
very  grim  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  Lehighton  school  cafeterias  have  ba- 
sically survived  the  $1  billion  cut  in  1981  de- 
spite its  many  inconveniences  toought  on  by 
the  Reagan  administration,  but  Louise  fears 
the  currently  proposed  1985  budget,  with 
cuts  of  more  massive  proportions,  will  force 
many  chOdren  to  go  hungry. 

Concerned  that  many  children  may  be 
fbreed  to  drop  out  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Louiae  recently  n>ent  four  days  in 
Washington,  D.C..  talking  with  government 
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ofHdala  and  lobbying  against  the  $8  J  bil- 
lion that  may  be  taken  away  tram  the  Child 
Nutrition  programs  and  educational  pro- 
grams in  this  country. 

Her  trip,  sponaored  by  the  American 
Schocd  Food  Service  Aasodation.  was  In- 
formative as  wdl  as  teustratlng  for  her  and 
the  other  419  people  from  acrom  the  natton 
chosen  to  attend. 

During  her  stay,  she  and  the  othen  had 
appoitrtments  with  ifaiii>asiiini  and  aena- 
ton  and  attended  naany  workBhopa.  It  waa 
there  that  Louise  learned  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  hoping  that  Congrem  win 
pass  its  proposed  "parage  deal"  of  cut- 
backs. Not  only  wlU  this  package  indude 
cuts  to  the  lunch  program,  tt  wlD  affect  ele- 
mentary and  aeeondary  education  as  a 
whole  and  student  aid  for  ccdlege  loana. 

Specifically,  the  $3.6  billion  amounts  to  a 
nine  percent  reduction  in  dementary  and 
secondary  education  programs,  a  10  percent 
reduction  in  child  nutrition  programs  and  a 
32  percent  reduction  in  hiitfier  education 
programa.  Even  thou^  Congress  is  ached- 
uled  to  vote  on  thia  iasue  very  soon,  Louise 
was  told  by  Congreaman  Paul  Kanjorskl 
that  it  is  stm  not  too  late.  If  the  pahUc  be- 
comes aware  of  the  proldem  and  offen  to 
help  by  writing  an  influx  of  letters,  the 
school  lundi  program  may  be  saved. 

Mn.  Carol  Helmer's  kindergarten  dasB  at 
Shull-Davld  Elementary  Schod  offered  to 
help  their  school  when  they  found  out  they 
might  not  be  able  to  eat  in  the  cafeteria 
next  year.  The  children  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Nancy  Reagan  sayinr-  "Dear  Mrs.  Reagan: 
We  want  to  be  able  to  eat  lunch  in  our 
school  cafeteria  next  year.  Please  ask  the 
President  to  help  by  supporting  sdiod 
lunch  programs." 

Mrs.  Helmer  explained  to  her  dass  in  sim- 
plistic terms  that  if  the  cafeteria  did  not  get 
money  from  the  government  (Prealdent)  to 
make  it  work,  there  wouM  be  a  dianoe  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  eat  there  next 
year.  Even  though  it  was  a  difficult  attua- 
tion  for  them  to  understand  fuUy.  she  said 
they  expressed  their  disappointment  and 
thai  composed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Reagan. 

The  National  Schocd  Lunch  Act  was  eatab- 
lished  in  1946  to  provide  an  adequate,  af- 
fordable achool  lunch  for  all  students  as 
part  of  their  total  educational  experience. 
The  phOoaophy  of  this  act  was  to  safeguard 
the  health  and  weU  bdng  of  the  nation's 
children  and  encourage  the  domestte  con- 
sumption of  nutritious  agrlcnitural  com- 
modities and  other  foods.  Sdiools  parUd- 
pating  in  the  lunch  mogram  receive  a  small 
rdmburaement  from  the  government  for  all 
limchea  served  to  chOdmi  which  meet  fed- 
eral school  lunch  meal  patterns. 

Lehighton.  tor  example,  recdves  roughly 
294^  cents  per  lunch.  The  district  has  a  to- 
tally self-supp(Mting  lunch  program,  not 
supported  by  the  district  or  the  taxpayers, 
last  year,  the  food  services  department's 
total  receipts  were  $408,664.45  and  the  total 
expenses  were  $413335.80. 

This  income  is  received  solely  by  the  sale 
of  extra  or  a  la  carte  Items  such  as  potato 
chipa.  owcakes.  iwetad  stlt^s.  etc  to  stu- 
dents, besides  thdr  lunch.  The  lunch  itself 
on  the  elementary  achool  levd  coata  $1  JO  to 
prepare.  Students  pay  70  cents.  The  profit 
made  by  the  extra  sales  in  the  cafeteria 
pays  for  aU  employee  mlaries  with  13- 
numth-a-year  benefits,  as  wdl  as  all  cafete- 
ria equipment,  upkeep,  and  office  supplies 
as  wdl  as  food.  If  the  proposed  cutbacks  go 
throutfi.  it  could  mean  the  rtiminatiiwi  of 
Jobs  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  sdiool  lunch 
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M  w*  know  it  todur.  The  ftlternathro  will  be 
ettber  to  rate  Uxce  or  the  lunch  pnxram 
viU  be  no  tawer. 

Lunches  nam  include  food  UuU  provkta 
many  nutrlttaul  requiicBMnU  and  for 
many  of  the  tree  and  raduoed  ttudCBU  e«>e- 
cially.  this  la  the  only  decent  meal  the  child 
vUl  noetvc  in  a  day.  Mn.  Oppold'i  office 
nina  the  caf cterlaa  for  nine  bulldtnia  in  the 
dtetrlet.  whldi  includta  aix  elementary  and 
the  junior  and  aenkir  high  achotds. 

U  the  IMS  budget  Is  passed  as  Is.  lunches 
which  now  sell  for  TO  cents  would  be  easily 
raised  to  $1  per  lunch,  or  the  cafeterias  will 
be  forced  to  sell  all  a  la  carte  items  at  res- 
taurant prloea.  Either  these  drastic  in- 
creasss  of  lunch  prices  would  occur  or  the 
school  board  would  be  forced  to  make  a  seri- 
ous choice— rate  taxes  to  sufaaidte  the 
lunch  procrams  or  the  a  la  carte  solution. 
But,  in  this  case,  the  poor  would  be  deprired 
of  a  nutritious  lunch,  unless  paying  these 
high  prices. 

The  only  way  this  may  be  avoided  Is  If  the 
government  receives  many  letters  from 
FTAs,  senior  dtiaens,  taxpayers,  parenU 
and  teachers,  asking  that  the  proposals  be 
leconaldered. 

If  you  would  like  to  help,  write  to:  Con- 
gressman Paul  Kanjorskl,  Room  1711.  Long- 
worth  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  30516: 
Senator  Arlm  ^oecter,  Washington.  D.C. 
30510:  and  Senator  John  Heinx.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30S10.« 


PAIR  COMPETITION  IN  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC UCEN8ING  ACT  OP 
1986 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OVCSLZrOBllIA 
III  TBI  HOUSS  or  kBmSBHTATIVgS 

Thundaif.  March  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  proposes  a 
fair  and  workable  solution  to  the 
debate  over  Federal  licensing  and  reli- 
censlng  of  hydroelectric  facilities.  My 
proposal  wiU  ensure  fair  competition 
between  private  utilities  and  con- 
sumer-owned utilities,  address  the  con- 
cerns of  existing  licensees  of  hydro- 
electric facilities  and  further  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  energy  conservation 
and  environmental  protection. 

My  bill,  the  Pair  CompetiUon  in  Hy- 
droelectric Licensing  Act  of  1985.  has 
four  principal  components.  First,  it 
preserves  the  public  preference  in  hy- 
droelectric relicensing  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  a  tie  after  all  other  fac- 
tors have  been  considered,  while  en- 
suring that  competition  is  fair  among 
all  applicants— public  and  private. 

Seomd,  it  increases  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  customers  of  an 
existing  licensee  If  a  decision  Is  made 
to  issue  the  license  for  a  project  to  a 
newllomsee. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  in  re- 
Ucenslng  proceedings  to  consider  thor- 
oughly environmental  and  energy  con- 
servation and  antitrust  concerns. 

Fourth,  the  bill  expands  the  author- 
ity of  the  C<»nmission.  in  appropriate 
circumstances,  to  order  the  transmis- 
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slon  or  wheeling  of  power,  on  a  fair 
and  reasonable  basis,  by  those  utilities 
that  control  such  a  large  part  of  the 
country's  electrical  transmission  facili- 
ties. 

This  proposal  stakes  out  a  fair 
middle  ground  between  the  interests 
of  private  utilities  who  are  seelElng 
elimination  of  the  public  preference  in 
relicensing  in  its  entirety,  and  the  con- 
sumer-owned utilities,  who  prefer  the 
status  QUO.  It  is  far  less  drastic  than 
the  bill.  HR.  44.  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  ShslbtI.  which  would  eliminate 
the  preference  in  the  relicensing  by 
PERC  of  hydroelectric  facilities  and 
virtually  guarantee  that  existing  li- 
censes would  be  reissued  to  the  origi- 
nal license  in  perpetuity. 

Although  its  supporters  attempt  to 
explain  H.R.  44  as  consumer-oriented 
legislation,  in  fact  it  is  anticonsumer, 
anticompetitive,  and  antienvironmen- 
tal.  And  that  is  why  it  is  opposed  by 
leading  consumer,  labor,  and  environ- 
mental groups  including  Consumer 
Synergy  Council  of  America;  Consumer 
Federation  of  America;  National  Con- 
sumers Lrague:  United  Steelworkers  of 
America;  Oil.  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union;  Nation- 
al Farmers  Union:  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees:  National  Farmers  Organi- 
sation; Enviroiunental  Action;  Friends 
of  the  Earth;  American  Rivers  Conser- 
vation Council;  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense boundl;  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association;  and  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association.  That 
also  is  why  many  of  our  coUeagues 
who  cosponsored  Mr.  Shelby's  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress  have  refused 
to  renew  their  support  for  the  bill  this 
year. 

At  hearings  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  on  May  17.  1984. 1  tes- 
tified that,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
Shelby  bill  is  shortsighted  because  it 
rejects  the  Judgment  made  by  Con- 
gress in  1920  and  reaffirmed  repeated- 
ly since  then  that  the  competitive  li- 
censing and  relicensing  process  pro- 
duces many  public  benefits.  In  reli- 
censing proceedings  to  date,  the  com- 
petitive process  has  resulted  in  a  kind 
of  nonmonetary  but  innovative  bid- 
ding by  competing  consumer-owned 
and  private  utilities.  As  a  result,  com- 
mitments have  been  made  not  only  to 
improve  the  power  output  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  some  of  the  projects  at 
issue,  but  also  to  provide  the  public 
with  additional  environmental  and 
recreational  benefits.  Moreover,  rate 
and  other  competition  between  con- 
sumer-owned and  private  utilities  acts 
as  an  important  check  on  the  ever-in- 
creasing rates  of  monopolistic  private 
utilities.  All  citizens  benefit  from  the 
competitive  process,  regardless  of  the 
final  outcome  of  individual 
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Unlike  the  Shelby  bill,  which  would 
create  a  virtually  unrebuttable  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  existing  li- 
censee, my  bill  would  permit  competi- 
tion by  requiring  the  Commission  to 
award  a  license  for  a  hydroelectric 
project  to  the  applicant  whose  propos- 
al is  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  The  existing 
preference  for  public  v>pllcants  in  re- 
licenidng  proceedings  would  operate 
only  as  a  statutory  tie  breaker  in  those 
limited  instances  in  which  two  propos- 
als are  deemed  equal  in  all  material  re- 
spects. 

At  the  same  time,  my  bill  addresses 
the  concerns  raised  by  representatives 
of  private  utilities  about  the  operation 
of  the  current  law. 

First,  it  ensures  that  competition 
will  be  fair  between  competing  appli- 
cants by  providing  that  each  license 
applicant  wUl  file  one  application,  and 
that  all  applicants  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  amend  their  license  ap- 
plications. This  is  a  major  change  in 
the  way  the  law  presently  operates, 
and  would  ensure  that  all  applicants 
would  compete  under  the  same  fair 
procedural  niles. 

Second,  it  addresses  the  concern 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  a 
successful  applicant  must  pay  an  un- 
successful existing  licensee— which, 
under  existing  law.  is  limited  to  the 
existing  licensee's  net  investment  in 
the  project  and  severance  damages— is 
inadequate.  The  private  utilities  want 
to  replace  the  existing  standard  with  a 
provision  in  the  Shelby  bill  which 
would  entitle  a  diq>laoed  existing  li- 
censee to  Just  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  due  process  of  law.  This 
could,  in  effect,  require  the  new  licens- 
ee to  pay  the  full  replacement  cost  of 
the  project  and  make  competition  for 
the  project  uneconomic.  It  also  creates 
the  potential  for  an  unjustified  wind- 
fall to  the  shareholders  of  the  existing 
licensee  who  would  be  paid  the  in- 
creased value  of  a  leased  public  re- 
source, even  though  the  private  utility 
has  already  recovered  all  or  most  of  its 
investment  through  depreciation 
charges  and  by  including  the  capital 
cost  of  the  project  in  its  rate  base. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  strikes  a  balance 
between  existing  law  and  the  private 
utilities'  preferred  solution.  It  re- 
quires, in  addition  to  payment  of  net 
investment  and  severance  damages, 
that  the  new  licensee  make  available 
for  the  benefit  of  the  customers  of  the 
existing  licensee  up  to  an  average  of  25 
percent  of  the  output  of  the  project 
for  one-fifth  of  the  license  term  at  the 
new  licensee's  actual  generation  cost. 
This  is  the  maximum  percentage 
which,  under  existing  law.  a  State  or 
municipal  licensee  could  provide  to  a 
private  utility  without  adversely  af- 
fecting its  ability  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  under  the  current  tax  law.  This 
provision  also  would  ease  the  transi- 
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tl<m  for  tlie  customos  of  the  existing 
Uomsee  li  those  llmttMl  tnstancfs  in 
which  a  Utanse  changes  hands. 

In  addiyon.  my  bill  also  would  re- 
quire FEBC  and  competing  applicants 
for  an  exlktlng  project  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  enviromnental  and  energy 
conservation  coooema.  e^MdflcaUy, 
section  2  bf  the  bill  requlxes  that  the 
Comnils8i0n  consider  the  applicants' 
plans  re4>ecting  protection  of  fish, 
wildlife,  ilatural.  cultural  and  recrea- 
tion resolirces.  This  would  promote 
competltife  bidding  between  oon- 
sumer-owhed  and  private  utilities  to 
present  the  best  plan  for  protecting 
the  envfct>nment  and  encouraging 
energy  conservation.  Section  2  also 
provides  Oie  Commission  with  new  au- 
thority to  require  a  licensee  to  Imple- 
ment an  toergy  conservatUm  program, 
indudingi  where  the  Uoenaee  Is  a  utili- 
ty, a  pla^  to  assist  Its  eustomers  to 
conserve  flectridty  cost  effectively. 

SecUonl  5  of  my  bill,  modeled  on 
similar  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Alct  of  1954.  requires  that  the 
Attorney  iOeneral  be  notified  of  hydro- 
electric relicensing  applicatliHis  and  al- 
lowed to  provide  his  views  to  the  C<»i- 
mlsslon  bn  whether  the  activities 
under  the  license  would  create  or 
Ttiainf^in  ,a  situation  inconsistent  with 
the  antithist  laws.  The  Commission  Is 
required  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  advlofc  received  from  the  Attorney 
General  jon  this  issue.  In  my  view, 
antitrust  Ireview  during  the  relicensing 
process  il  essential  to  promoting  and 
mattitAining  %  healthy,  competitive 
electric  i<tility  industry,  and  guarding 
agidnst  E^nopoly  control  over  gener- 
ating resources  and  transmission. 

My  billlalso  includes  a  wheeling  pro- 
vision thit  would  be  apidlcable  only  in 
connecti(te  with  the  Issuance  of  new  li- 
censes for  existing  hydroelectric 
projects,  pt  would  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  lAdude  in  all  new  licenses  for 
such  hydh>electric  projects  a  condition 
requiring  the  new  licensee  to  wheel 
electrtdtjr— that  is.  an  arrangonent 
whereby  one  utility  is  paid  to  transmit 
electric  energy  between  two  other  utfl- 
ities— on  I  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
terms  to  other  electric  utilities.  Wheel- 
ing f  adlliates  the  regional  distribution 
of  surplfu.  low-cost  power,  thereby 
providing  lower  electric  rates  for  all 
consumets.  In  addition,  the  biU  would 
preclude  jexlsting  licensees  from  avoid- 
ing competition  by  refusing  to  trans- 
mit the  itower  from  a  project  to  a  new 
licensee.  This  provision  is  necessary  to 
permit  snaller  utilities,  which  may 
lack  access  to  extensive  transmission 
faculties^  to  compete  effectively  for 
hydroelebtric  projects. 

The  amendments  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide smaller,  usually  consumer-owned, 
power  strstems  with  access  to  the 
transmls^on  lines  oftm  denied  than 
by  the  liirger  utilities.  Indeed.  In  order 
to  avoid  fair  competition,  some  private 
utilities  ihave  announced  In  advance 
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that  consumer-owned  utilities.  My  bill 
wfll  Insure  that  all  utilities  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  sedc  the  least  expen- 
sive power  available.* 
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A  DOUBLE  STANDARD? 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAUPoaiiiA 
n  TBI  BOTJSX  OP  KDUSOrTATIVBS 

Thunday,  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
SpMker.  I  rise  today  out  of  concern 
for  something  which  is  hi«>pening  this 
very  day  in  the  D.C.  Superior  Court 
right  here  in  Washington.  Vanna  Om 
Strtako,  a  Cambodian-American,  is 
going  <m  trial  for  demonstr^lng 
against  t^e  Soviet  Union,  before  the 
Soviet  Embassy  here  in  Washington 
some  weeks  ago.  Hundreds  of  others 
have  demonstrated  and  continue  to 
demootftrate  before  the  South  African 
finbaasy  and  though  arrested,  are  not 
prosecuted.  Mrs.  Strinko  was  demon- 
strating against  the  voUcy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  supporting  the  Social- 
ist Repiddic  of  Vietnam  in  its  occupsr 
tl<m  of  Cambodia.  She  was  registering 
her  protest  against  imperialsim.  ag- 
gression, and  genocide  on  behalf  of 
self-determination  and  freedom.  She 
was  doing  so  under  the  protection  of 
the  fiiBt  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tlim  of  the  United  States,  which  most 
ot  us  remember  guarantees  freedom  of 
mteech. 

Now.  you  say,  what  is  so  unusual 
about  demonstrators  being  prosecut- 
ed? Haniens  all  the  time.  Bftrs.  Strinko 
was  the  only  person  in  her  group  pros- 
ecuted for  demonstrating.  There  ware 
others,  dosens  of  them.  They  were  all 
demonstrating  and  were  arrested. 
Then  why  is  Mrs.  Strinko  being  pros- 
ecuted? Was  her  behavior  so  outra- 
geous that  the  authorities  had  no 
choice?  I  doubt  that  verjr  much.  In 
fact,  she  has  sued  the  Federal  prosecu- 
tor involved  for  selective  prosecution.  I 
ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  So- 
viets have  pressed  charges  against 
Mrs.  Strinko,  which  might  be  one 
reason,  at  least,  for  this  peculiar  triaL 

Those  protesting  against  the  South 
African  Government's  policies  before 
that  embassy  here  deliberately  break  a 
dear  set  of  rules  and  cross  an  imagi- 
nary line  in  order  to  get  arrested.  The 
South  African  Embassy  does  not  press 
charges  agsdnst  those  demonstrators, 
which  it  could  do.  It  chooses  not  to  do 
so,  because  it  sees  no  reason  to  provide 
addltifmal  opportunity  for  rhetoric 
from  the  demonstraters  in  the  court- 
room. 

Mrs.  Strinko  was  arrested  on  Janu- 
ary 28. 1985.  while  she  was  standing  in 
sQent  protest— I  am  dting  a  Washing- 
ton Post  artide— on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  after  she 
was  refused  permission  to  deliver  a  pe- 
tition. There  were  no  police  lines,  to 
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my  Icnowledge.  There  are  two 
which  her  case  have  raised. 

One  issue  is  that  the  UJ3.  Attorney 
Joseph  E.  dlGenova  has  chosen  to 
prosecute  Mrs.  Strinko  while  dropping 
charges  against  those  denumstrating 
against  itfiartheid  before  the  South  Af- 
ricaui  Embassy.  The  distinction  drawn 
between  the  two  is  that  the  South  Af- 
rican Embassy  cases  "ladE  prosecutive 
merit."  The  D.C.  CorporaUon  Counsel, 
who  shares  Jurisdiction  with  the  U.S. 
attorney  in  such  matters,  has  publicly 
stated  that  it  would  be  "untenable"  to 
prosecute  people  for  demonstrating 
against  the  "the  gross  injustices  which 
result  from  the  South  African  policy 
of  apartheid."  It  is  obvious  to  any  ob- 
jective observer  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  U.S.  attorney  would 
rather  deal  with  me  Cambodian- 
American  woman  than  all  those  who 
have  expressed  their  freedom  of 
speeth  in  a  currently  more  p<«>ular 
cause. 

The  other  issue  is  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  has  chosen  to  press 
charges,  which  would  be  a  part  of  the 
"prosecutive  merit"  Mr.  diG«u>va  says 
he  finds  in  Mrs.  Strinko's  case.  Which 
would  mean  that  the  Soviets  have 
chosen  to  use  our  legal  system  to  pro- 
tect thODselves  from  a  single  Cambo- 
dian-American woman,  an  American 
dtizen. 

Is  the  Soviet  Uni<m  so  soisitive  to 
criticism  about  the  policies  of  the  Viet- 
namese, their  allies,  that  they  cannot 
stand  to  permit  one  small  Camkodian- 
American— Mrs.  Strinko  is  a  dtiaen  of 
the  United  States— to  exercise  her 
right  of  free  qieech?  Does  that  Gov- 
ernment, which  Just  dasrs  ago  counte- 
nanced the  cold-blooded,  slow,  and  de- 
liberate murder  of  an  American  offi- 
cer, contrary  to  its  own  solemn  agree- 
ments and  any  dvilized  standard  of  be- 
havior—which a  year  and  one-half  ago 
even  more  brazenly  shot  down  KAL 
007  and  slaughtered  a  planeload  of  d- 
viiians  including  our  colleague,  Larry 
McCtonald— so  resent  being  held  ac- 
countable for  the  crimes  of  their  Viet- 
namese dlmts  that  it  cannot  stand  to 
iipiore  Mrs.  Strinko's  demonstratimi? 
Could  it  be  that  the  Soviets  are  trying 
to  use  the  laws  of  this  country,  which 
protect  them  in  mys  they  omdd  never 
enjoy  at  home,  to  mu^e  an  American 
dtizen?  Perhaps  they  wish  to  intimi- 
date the  thousands  of  other  Cambodi- 
an refugees  in  this  country  who  wish 
nothing  more  than  to  return  home  to 
a  free  Cambodia  governed  by  free 
Cambodians. 

I  resDect  the  laws  of  this  country.  I 
have  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  I  trust  the  courts  to  do 
Justice  in  Mrs.  Strinko's  case.  I  only 
wish  to  call  attrition  to  the  immense 
and  obscene  irony  of  prosecuting  what 
i4>pears  to  be  a  Soviet  charge  against  a 
single,  sdected  American  dtizen  who 
dared  in  this  dty  to  protest  their  mon- 
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■trout  ptrfidw.  And.  to  quertloa  what 
li  even  more  dearly  a  doutde  standard 
<m  the  p^  of  the  judleial  authorities 
lnthls< 


A  MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  LEO 
FLOOK 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


■oussor 


'ATTVIS 


3%«riday,  ManOi  28. 19SS 


•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23.  1»8S.  the  Great  Neck 
Engine  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Compa- 
ny held  their  80th  annivemuT  dinner 
and  dance  celebrating  a  long  period  of 
devoted  servioe  to  the  community. 

At  this  affair  a  great  individual  was 
remembered  for  his  contribution  to 
making  our  homes  and  our  lives  safer 
and  more  secure.  Leo  nook— 1937-84— 
would  have  been  making  his  fifth  year 
as  dialnnan  of  the  VlgHant  Fire  Com- 
pany's board  of  trustees.  Instead,  he 
was  prematurely  taken  from  us.  but 
not  before  he  had  left  a  mark  on  all 
those  who  met  him  and  on  the  town 
he  loved  so  much.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  details  of  Leo's 
life,  his  contributions,  and  the  volun- 
teer fire  department  that  wm  always 
bear  his  mark. 

Leo  Joined  the  Vigllants  in  1966.  His 
intelligent,  subtle  manner  qiiickly 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
volunteers  who  elected  him  financial 
secretary  in  1968  and  again  in  1969.  In 
1970.  Leo  decided  that  servioe  as  a  fire 
officer  was  to  his  liking.  After  serving 
1  year  as  second  lieutenant,  he  became 
first  Ueutmant  from  1971  to  1973.  cap- 
tain in  1974.  and  second  assistant  chief 
in  1978. 

In  1980.  Leo  made  a  bold  move. 
Seeing  an  onKHtunity  to  leave  a  per- 
manent mark  on  both  the  fire  commu- 
nity and  the  Oreat  Neck  oooununity. 
Leo  ran  and  was  elected  as  a  trustee. 
After  serving  only  1  year,  Leo's  out- 
standing ability  was  recognised  by  his 
peers  who  made  him  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  company. 

Under  Leo  nook's  leadership,  the 
Vigllants  saw  great  changes  and  ad- 
vancements. The  creatkm  of  the  f  ire- 
medie  squad  and  the  Introduction  of 
two  Gtreat  Neck  primary  ambulances 
are  highlights  of  his  tenure.  These 
acts  akme.  which  have  improved  the 
delivery  of  emergency  medical  services 
to  all  residents  of  Great  Neck,  form  a 
legacy  that  we  wHl  not  forget  Most 
important  is  the  legacy  that  Leo  left 
in  the  hearU  of  his  brother  firefight- 


Whether  it  was  on  the  softball  field 
or  at  a  fire  scene.  Leo  wss  always 
there  with  a  word  of  encouragement 
and  support.  He  was  the  role  model 
for  many  young  volunteer  firemen  and 
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flremedics  who  turned  to  him  for  guid- 
ance. He  will  be  greatly  mlssfirt  by  his 
family  and  friends  and  by  the  Great 
Neck  community  which  he  served  so 
long,  so  hard,  and  so  well. 

The  Vigilant  Engine  and  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  was  presmted  with 
an  American  flag  which  was  flown 
over  the  U.8.  Ci^itol  in  honor  of  Leo 
Flook.  I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  fine,  compassionate,  and  caring 
human  being.* 


HELP  VETERANS  HELP 
THEMSELVES 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSn 


oriuBTuun) 


'ATTVCS 


IK  THB  HOUSE  OF 

Thunday.  March  2$.  IMS 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country's  veterans  have  had  unique 
experiences  that  do  not  affect  the  rest 
of  us.  These  experioices  have  made 
veterans  self-reliant,  resourceful,  and 
aggressive.  However,  it  Is  these  same 
veterans  who  could  fight  their  way 
through  an  enemy  Jungle  who  now 
need  some  help  fighting  their  way 
through  a  paper  Jungle— the  VA.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  what  your  entitle- 
mmts  are  or  how  to  get  them  when 
you  are  dealing  with  a  confusing  bu- 
reaucracy. Today  I  am  Introducing 
The  Hotline  for  Help  Act  which  will 
provide  a  one-stop  shop  where  veter- 
ans can  get  assistance. 

nn  Bonna  wan  rklf  act 

This  bill  directs  the  VA  to  set  up  a 
national.  24-hour  800  number  hotline. 
The  hotline  will  provide  veterans  with 
information  pertaining  to  entitlements 
as  well  as  providing  referrals  to  cen- 
ters and  agencies  local  to  the  veteran. 
The  hotline  would  be  staffed  by  pro- 
fessional counselors  who  would  be 
available  to  talk  over  any  problems. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  the  reqmnsibility 
of  the  government  to  provide  tools 
such  as  this  hotline  so  that  veterans 
can  help  themselves.  I  also  believe 
that  assistance  should  be  provided  in 
times  of  crisis  to  those  veterans  who 
feel  that  neither  they  nor  anyone  else 
can  help  them.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
also  introducing  today  the  Data  Bank 
Centralisation  Act. 

TBI  DATA  BAJn  CBITBAUZATIOK  ACT 

This  blU  direcU  the  VA  to  establish, 
maintain,  and  utilise  a  central  data 
bank  of  information.  This  centralisa- 
tion wlU  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
VA.  thus  helping  veterans  with  their 
benefit  claims  and  medical  needs.  The 
bill  also  directs  the  VA  to  provide  Uw 
enforoemmt  personnel  with  immedi- 
ate information  on  a  24-hour  basis  In 
hostage  and  barricade  situations,  thus 
helping  veterans  in  times  of  crisis. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  last  spring 
when  a  Baltimore  veteran  barricaded 
himself  in  an  apartment  and  fired  sev- 
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eral  rfltle  shots.  The  incident  was  not 
in  my  district,  but  the  veteran  said  he 
was  having  problems  with  the  VA.  so  I 
left  my  home  at  11:30  at  night  and 
wmt  to  see  If  I  could  help. 

What  I  found  at  the  scene  was  a 
group  of  well-trained  officers  working 
to  resolve  the  situation  without  injury. 
The  officers,  who  were  part  of  a  spit- 
dally  trained  hostage  negotiati<m 
team,  had  access  to  all  the  resources  of 
the  private  sector.  They  had  the  best 
electronic  devices.  They  had  the  best 
communications  devices.  However,  the 
team  did  not  have  access  to  the  people 
who  knew  the  most  about  the  vet— of- 
ficials at  the  VA.  The  hostage  team  in- 
formed me  that  knowing  the  veteran's 
medical  history  would  have  helped 
them  to  deal  with  the  situation  more 
effectively. 

When  tragedy  strikes  a  veteran  and 
in  turn  strikes  the  community.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  provide  what  informa- 
tion it  has  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
crisis.  This  legislation  balances  the 
right  to  privacy  of  the  liMlividual  vet- 
eran with  the  need  for  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  to  have  timely  access 
to  this  information  in  hostage  and  bar- 
ricade situations.  The  biU  a^nowl- 
edges  the  potential  for  abuse  that 
such  a  24-hour  phone  line  would 
create.  Safeguards  against  abuse  are 
required  and  penalties  are  provided  if 
violations  do  occur. 

Our  Nation  has  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  support  those  who  have 
served  our  country  In  times  of  need. 
Veterans  do  not  want  or  need  hand- 
outs. What  they  need  is  some  straight- 
forward assistance  in  order  to  benefit 
from  the  entitlonents  that  they  have 
already  prepaid.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  this  effort  to  help 
veterans  help  themselves.* 


INDIA  JOINS  THE  SUPPLY  SIDE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  Touc 
IH  THE  House  OP  KXPUSBITATIvaS 

Thunday,  ManOi  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can idea  of  freedom.  Individualism, 
and  economic  opportunity  Is  showing 
enormous  power  throughout  the 
world.  India  is  the  latest,  and  perhaps 
most  surprising  example,  of  a  country 
that  is  self-consciously  Imitating  the 
UJ8.  economic  miracle.  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi  has  begun  a  policy  of 
cutting  taxes  to  revitalize  the  laddxis- 
ter  Indian  economy.  For  many  years, 
this  great  nation  with  so  much  poten- 
tial has  lagged  behind  other  fast-grow- 
ing nations  like  Korea.  Malaysia,  and 
Singapore  because  its  high  tax  rates, 
stifling  regulations,  and  centrally  di- 
rected econ<Mny  have  snuffed  out 
strong  economic  growth. 
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But,  aoclDrding  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Mr;  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  gidng  to 
take  a  pais  fran  Prealdeot  Reagan's 
eoonoBilc  teztbocA.  He  has  ^tmlsed 
to  dn«gu|ate  India's  economy  and 
reduce  tha  marginal  tax  rate  on  po'- 
sonal  Incc^ie  from  the  highest  rate  of 
62  percent  to  a  biifii  of  10  percent 
Estate  taxes  are  to  be  dtaninated  en- 
tirely. And  the  amount  of  Income  the 
poorest  people  would  have  to  earn 
before  beliig  taxed  Is  being  raised  con- 
siderable. Corporate  Inoome  taxes  are 
to  be  outithls  year  and  further  cut 
over  the  next  few  years. 

It  is  espJBdally  intoesting  that  the 
new  PriuMt  Minister  Is  projecting  that 
the  tax  eui  will  actually  generate  new 
tax  revmi^  because  of  stnnger  eco- 
nomic grofrth.  Mr.  RaJlv  understands 
what  still  I  escapes  some  In  our  own 
country,  tnat  high  tax  rates  don't 
maximise  Revenues;  rather  they  chase 
productivel  workers  into  the  under- 
ground economy  and  tax  shelters  by 
making  such  activities  as  Investment 
savings,  aoid  woi^  less  attractive. 

It  used  t^  be  that  many  in  the  West 
didnt  thhkk  that  democratic  capital- 
ism could  compete  with  communism  In 
offering  t|ie  Third  Wortd  a  compas- 
sionate vision  for  prospolty  and  sodal 
Justice.  Bi|t  there  Is  noting  so  conta- 
gious as  s^iccess.  The  Third  World  is 
watching  fs.  India  is  an  dnerglng  ex- 
ample of  jhow  democratic  capitalism 
can  take  root  in  the  Third  Worid.  a 
happy  denelopmoit  that  promises  to 
create  greMer  prosperity  and  hope  for 
this  the  world's  largest  democracy. 
[Prom  the  Hew  York  Times.  Mar. »,  198S] 
Tax-Cut  PiiorosAL  ni  Imtu  Buimbt  Rbbaus 
RiioAii  Plah  roa  SmniLin 
(^  Steven  R.  Weinan) 

Nsw  Dnlo,  March  34.— Prime  Minister 
RaJlT  Oandhi.  In  a  notable  break  with  past 
policies,  hat  proposed  a  iweaplns  program 
to  cut  taxesifor  bustnemes  and  wealthy  tndf- 
vidoals  andj  reduce  govenunent  regulation 
of  key  partsf  of  the  economy. 

The  Prlmt  MInlster'a  program  bean  more 
than  a  paSilnB  reaemWance  to  some  of 
President  Reagan's  "supply  aide"  Initiatives. 
Conadoualy  or  not,  Mr.  Gandhi  seems  to 
have  borrowed  a  page  from  Mr.  Reagan's 
textbook  in  an  effort  to  Aake  np  the  Indian 
economy. 

The  progtam.  tntrodueed  in  his  Ckvvem- 
menfa  budiet  last  week,  lias  drawn  pralae 
from  eeveiM  quarteia,  Induding 
elated  with  Mie  poUtteal  oppoeltfcm. 
I  puuiia  or  vnw 
landtiade 
hailing  it  a^the  most  important  budget  pro- 
poaal  In  yema.  But  otheta  have  attacked  the 
budget  as  "Sgalnst  the  common  man." 

Peihapa  moat  remlnlncent  of  Beaganomlci 
to  tlie  bask  theme  that  tha  propoacd 
changea  are  aimed  at  increasing  savings.  In- 
vestment aid  productivity  in  a  tree  econo- 
my. J 

Unlike  Iv.  Reagan's  tax  euta,  liowever. 
Mr.  Qandhffa  propoaed  tax  reductions  would 
affect  only  a  wBall  part  of  tiie  popwIaWnn, 
portions  of i  the  middle  and  upper  rlamf. 
the  only  peSple  who  pay  tnooBM  tazea. 

b>  tact,  taero  to  a  debate  here,  ataaHar  to 
the  one  on  Reaganomlea,  over  whether  the 
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wm  extend  to  the  vast  majority  of 
taopovarisbed  people  at  India.  "Unlesi  the 
have  purdiaaing  power,  they 
take  advantage  of  tbeae  steps."  said 
Ur.  Magar  of  the  Delhi  Sctiool  of  Econcm- 
toa. 

A  HIOHLT  BSBULATD  HXMKniT 

IheOandhl  program  faUs  abort  of  an  at- 
tempt to  revamp  the  economy,  wliich  re- 
mabw  lilglily  regulated  and  heavily  taxed. 
Tet  the  budget  offers  the  dearcut  Indlca- 
ttoB  ao  Car  of  Mr.  Oandlil's  apparent  deter- 
ndnatlon  to  llbeiaUse  an  economy  »i"»"«< 
onlvctaally  deacrlbed  as  stranitol  by  taxes 
and  government  legnlationa 

The  program  to  also  aimed  at  reducing 
rampant  tax  evasion,  wlilcb  has  been  a  fact 
of  life  hero  for  years. 

"What  to  Important  to  that  the  Oovem- 
to  rtianging  direction."  said  a  Western 
'It  used  to  be  that  the  Oovetn- 
BMOt  bad  its  finger  In  every  ptooe  of  the  pie. 
Now  It  to  stmplng  back  a  bit  and  giving  the 
private  aeetor  a  diance  to  allocate.  They're 
lettlw  the  marketidaoe  in  a  little." 

A-""^  other  steps,  the  Government 
wants  to  drastically  Increase  the  smount  of 
sssets  a  coiporatlon  to  allowed  to  tiave 
before  it  comes  under  regulation  as  a  mo- 
nopoly enterprise.  Undw  current  rules,  a 
$30  mllUan  corporaUon  faUs  under  an  Inter- 
agency Government  wntnmitt—  that  teview 
every  ipalor  dwirion  Thto  has  dtocouraged 
much  private  Investment.  Under  the  new 
rules,  the  committee  would  not  have  Juris- 
diction unlem  the  cranpany  were  valued  at 
more  than  $80  million. 

The  Government  has  also  propoaed  re- 
moving Ma  licensing  requirements  In  3S  In- 
duatrtea.  Including  adentUIc  Instruments, 
electronic  components,  dieael  generating 
equipment  and  other  categories  of  Instru- 


Taxes  on  nlaried  inoome  would  be  low- 
ered sharply  in  several  ways.  The  progrea 
alve  Income  tax's  top  marginal  rate  to  to  lie 
lowered  from  82  percent  to  50  percent,  and 
there  to  to  be  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
Income  a  person  may  earn  before  he  lias  to 
pay  taxea.  Srtate  taxes  are  to  be  eliminated 
altogether. 

Import  dutiea,  lifted  on  oomputerB  last 
November,  are  to  be  lifted  cm  other  elec- 
tronic equipmoit,  too. 

To  hdp  dooe  a  budget  deficit  of  $3  billion 
In  a  budget  of  $37  billion,  the  Government 
to  raising  taxes  snd  fees  on  such  commod- 
ities as  Imported  petroleum  and  petroleum 
producta,  cement,  commercial  vehicles  and 
aoda  water.  A  proposal  to  Increase  railway 
farea  has  sparked  protest. 

Some  of  the  ctaanges  Mr.  Gandhi  propoaea 
can  lie  ordered  unUatoally.  Most  are  ex- 
pected to  be  enacted  by  the  Parliament, 
when  Mr.  Gandhi's  OoogresB  Party  com- 
Boands  an  M  percent  majority. 

"The  changes  were  put  forward  by  V.P. 
Singh,  the  Finance  Minister,  one  of  a  email 
group  of  maiket-orlented  economic  advisers 
to  Mr.  GsndhL  Thto  group  began  assem- 
bling ahnoet  Immediately  after  Mr.  Gandhi 
took  office  last  November  upon  the  aaaaasl- 
natkm  of  hto  mother.  Prime  Minister  Indira 
GandhL 

ooancTuas  about  mw  path 

For  months,  the  40-year-old  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  talked  generally  of  the  need  to  mod- 
einlae  India's  economy.  In  spite  of  the  talk, 
many  wondered  whether  he  would  break 
away  from  the  aodallst  tradition  of  both  hto 
mother  and  grandfather.  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  modern  India's  founding 
leadCT. 
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Some  biislWHuen  ssid  in  recent  daya 
they  sUll  question  whether  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
the  cnmmltmmt  to  stkk  with  hto  coarse  of 
sctkm.  India's  economic  policies  In  the  past 
have  been  notoriously  enatic. 

Brnnnmtois  note  further  that  India  has 
experienced  sattofactoiy  growth  rstes  In 
recent  yean.  The  wwnomy  rxpandwl  oKNre 
than  8  percent  last  year.  But  aorae  people 
have  exprtssed  concern  thst  If  there  to  sn 
economie  downtan.  Mr.  Gandhi's  expot- 
mentation  with  market  sotaitians  could 
come  to  a  quick  halt. 

Finance  Mhitoiw  Sin^  apparently  was 
trying  to  aasusge  these  fears  when  he  prom- 
toed  that  the  tax  revtalons  would  stay  tai 
effect  seversl  yesn  at  least.  He  said,  for  ex- 
smide,  thst  corporate  taxea  not  only  wouU 
be  cut  thto  year  but  alao  would  be  cut  fur- 
ther In  the  next  three  yearL 

"That's  an  tanpoitant  statement,"  mid  the 
Western  eronnmtot  "It  meaiw  that  bwi- 
nwiw  can  make  plans  knowing  that  then 
will  be  some  stataOtty." 

As  a  result  of  the  inoome  tax  diangea.  Mr. 
Singh  said,  there  will  be  only  three  million 
Mlsrlwl  Indivlduato  paying  Incoaae  taxes  In 
India.  At  preaent,  four  mlDian  pay  Income 
taxea.  The  number  to  anall  because  few 
people  earn  enough  salaiy  to  be  taxed  and 
because  agriculture  Income— whldi  to  what 
moat  Indiana  earn— to  exempt  from  taxes  en- 
ttrdy. 

Uke  "supply  side"  wonnrators.  Mr.  Staigh 
IKoJects  that  the  tax  cuts  wOl  actually  gen- 
erate new  tax  revenues  becauae  of  the  eco- 
nomic growth  that  to  expected  to  result. 

The  theory  bdiind  the  Income  tax  cuts  to 
a  variation  on  thto  theme,  however.  Mr. 
Singh  and  others  hope  that  they  wHl 
produce  more  honesty  smong  taxpayers, 
and  that  for  the  first  time  msny  of  them 
will  "•*"«''r  pay  their  taxes  now  that  the 
tax  rate  itself  to  lower. 

SPBdAIi  OOOaXS  TO  BS  SKT  UP 

The  Government  proposes  to  awxanpany 
thto  Inoenttve  with  a  threat  of  puntohssent. 
however.  Special  oourta  are  to  be  estab- 
Itobed  and  new  efforts  sre  to  be  made  to 
proaecute  tax  evaders. 

In  another  step  to  encourage  honesty,  the 
Government  proposes  to  let  corporattona 
make  direct  contilbutlanB  to  political  par- 
tlea.  something  they  have  been  barred  ITOm 
dolDg  for  more  Ihan  15  yeara.  Folttlcal  ex- 
perta  say  cnporatlonB  make  oontrlbuttons 
under  the  table  anyway,  so  thto  change  to  In- 
tended to  taring  the  procem  Into  tbe  open. 

These  steps  are  an  directed  at  reducing 
what  to  known  In  India  as  the  prevalence  of 
"UadL  money."  generated  by  illeaal  and  II- 
Udt  activities.  Sudi  money  has  led  to  tsx 
evasion,  payoffs  and  widespread  corruption 
In  government  and  polities. 

One  crttidaB  of  the  proposed  budget  to  its 
projected  deficit  of  sbout  $S  UlUon  in  a 
budget  of  $37  bHUon.  Some  economists  fear 
the  deficit  wm  toA  mftotkin.  but  Mr.  Singh 
said  agriculture  leaerves  snd  other  factoia 
should  curb  rising  prices^ 


WASTE  AND  ABUSE  IN  DEFENSE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

orcALiromMiA 

nr  TBI  Bonsx  or  ssPHXSBiTATrvKS 

ThvrMlay.  March  28, 1985 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
conber  of  last  year,  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  A  Aerospace 
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Wodken  puldlshed  »  story  in  their 
trade  nff**^  the  Machinist  [page  2, 
No.  8.  VOL  JULXUU.  about  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayCT's  money  wasted 
each  year  in  defense  procurement. 
They  raised  a  number  of  excellent  ez- 
amplea  of  how  this  rlpoff  occurs.  I 
would  like  to  share  theae  examples 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
order  to  emphasise  the  need  to  moni- 
tor defense  waste  continually. 

Testimony  before  Ccmgreas  recently 
revealed  an  overpricing  scam  which 
alCHie  is  costing  taxpayers  an  estimat- 
ed $10  bOlion  more  than  the  national 
budget  of  Bolivia  in  unnecessary  costs 
each  and  every  year. 

The  scam  was  revealed  by  A.  Ernest 
FItigerald  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Cknnpanies  guUty  of  these 
abuses  include  United  Technologies, 
Pratt  A  Whitney.  Rodcwell  Interna- 
tional. General  Dynamics,  General 
Electric.  Boeing,  and  Lodiheed. 

Fitzgerald  said  the  overpricing 
scheme  works  this  wajr  A  contractor 
actually  pays  his  employees  $13.93  an 
hour— a  real  example.  Then  he  adds 
on  to  that  the  real  rate  such  items  as 
rework,  mecial  changes,  planning, 
manufacturing  development,  shipping 
and  manufacturing  support,  changes. 
Now  he  has  labor  cost  up  to  $20.62. 
Next  he  adds  on  such  things  as  tool- 
ing, quality,  and  finance,  online  plan- 
ning, overhead,  inventory  manage- 
ment, and  now  his  labor  cost  totals 
$99.13  per  hour.  With  costs  now  that 
high,  the  contractor  tacks  on  his 
profit  anywhere  from  6  percent  to  16- 
percent.  If  the  contractor  tacks  on  a 
16-percent  profit,  the  wage,  the  wage 
rate  cost  to  the  Government  is  $114.28 
for  the  hourly  wage  rate. 

Senator  Psoxmibx  noted  that  "the 
hlghw  the  contractor  can  make  his 
labor  costs,  the  higher  the  profit  the 
contractor  can  tack  on  at  the  end." 

FItigtxald  was  asked  why  DOD 
plant  representatives  don't  try  to  stop 
these  ripoffS:  Because  they  get  in  trou- 
ble." One  honest  company  official,  ac- 
cording to  Fltsgerald,  who  was  har- 
assed out  of  his  Job.  was  George  %>an- 
ton.  former  chief  auditor  at  Pratt  & 
Whitney  in  Florida.* 


EQX7ITT  FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 
COMMANDANTS  SURVIVING 
SPOUSE 
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Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
the  list  of  high  ranking  officers  cov- 
ered under  secUon  411(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  who  are  entitled 
to  a  higher  rate  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity ccMupensation  [DICl.  I  under- 
stand that  a  survivor  of  a  former  Com- 
mandant receiving  DIC  at  this  in- 
creased rate  would  receive  a  net  bene- 
fit of  less  than  $100  per  month.  Cur- 
rently there  is  only  one  qwuse  of  a 
former  Commandant  receiving  this 
compensation.  Therefore,  the  total 
budgetary  impact  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  be  negligible  as 
it  would  total  only  about  $1,000  per 
year  per  recipient. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  a 
bill.  HJl.  4990,  which  made  various 
amendments  to  existing  law  to  im- 
prove the  management  and  efficiency 
of  Coast  Guard  administration. 
Among  the  amendments,  which  were 
finally  enacted  in  the  Coast  Guard  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1984,  were  provi- 
sions that  placed  the  Coast  Guard  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  military 
services.  In  particular,  that  law 
amended  the  basic  pay  entitlement 
and  retired  pay  of  the  Commandant 
by  applying  a  special  rate  of  compen- 
sation in  the  same  way  as  it  applies  to 
the  other  service  chiefs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  made  this  change  as  a 
matter  of  equity  and  fairness  believing 
each  of  the  service  chiefs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  compensation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
complete  this  effort  of  providing  simi- 
lar benefits  to  all  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
armed  services.  By  doing  so,  it  serves 
to  place  the  Coast  Guard  generally  on 
a  par  with  the  other  services.  Too 
often  we  forget  the  Coast  Guard  is  a 
valuable  part  of  our  Nation's  defense. 
Usually  we  picture  than  performing 
Uf  esaving  search  and  rescue  or  law  en- 
forcement duties,  or  overseeing  mari- 
time safety.  These,  of  course,  are  ex- 
tremely important  peacetime  activities 
and,  I  know  in  my  State  of  Alaska,  are 
essential  for  our  fishermen  and  ship- 
ping concerns.  We  should  realize  that 
the  Coast  Guard  also  stands  equally 
ready  to  serve  our  country  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency.  Therefore, 
I  hope  we  will  promptly  take  up  and 
pass  this  compensation  measure.* 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 

n  TBI  HonsB  or  upusbht attvu 

Thundav.  ManA  28. 19SS 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to 
provide  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  the  surviving  spouse 
of  a  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
at  the  same  rate  as  provided  for  sur- 
viving QNniaes  of  other  armed  services 
chiefs.  This  bill  would  simply  add  the 


CLEAN  UP  OHIO  WEEK  1985 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

tM  TBI  HOVSI  or  RKPRXSXirTATTVXS 

Thunday.  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
and  to  that  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  up- 
coming event  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  such 
programs  across  this  Nation.  I  am  re- 
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ferring  to  the  week  of  April  20 
through  27  which  has  been  proclaimed 
as  "Clean  Up  Ohio  Week  1065." 

Clean  Up  Ohio  Week  1985  wUl  be 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  this 
special  observance  will  be  held  in 
Ohio,  following  previous  years  of  suc- 
cess in  which  over  a  thousand  tons  of 
trash  and  litter  have  been  collected  by 
hardworking  and  conscientious  volun- 
teers all  across  Ohio. 

Over  the  years,  the  participants  in 
this  Important  program  have  carried 
forth  the  message  to  all  dtitens  of 
Ohio  that  litter  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
acceptable. Last  year,  well  over  100.000 
volunteers  combed  the  State  in  their 
efforts  to  foster  community  pride  and 
to  promote  cooperation  between  State 
agencies,  local  governments,  communi- 
ty organizations^  schools,  youth  clubs, 
and  buslneas  and  industry. 

The  efforts  of  these  volunteers  in 
cleaning  the  paiks.  waterways,  and 
thoroughfares  of  Ohio  have  reestab- 
lished a  pride  in  our  State's  rich  herit- 
age of  natural  and  human  resources  as 
well  as  instilling  an  ethic  of  steward- 
ship with  the  land.  With  the  recogni- 
tion that  litter  and  trash  present  both 
a  health  and  safety  problem  for  all  of 
our  citizens.  Clean  Up  Ohio  Week  1985 
will  prove,  as  it  has  in  3  previous 
years,  that  the  reduction  of  litter  and 
trash  will  build  the  economic  health  of 
Ohio  and  wlU  encourage  tourism,  at- 
tract business  and  industry,  and  will 
create  Jobs  as  well  as  saving  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congrattilate 
those  volunteers  in  Ohio  and  in  my 
district  who  will  once  again  take  part 
In  Clean  Up  Ohio  Week  1985  during 
the  week  of  April  20.  1985.  I  feel  that 
this  valuable  program  can  serve  as  a 
model  that  every  other  State  and  dis- 
trict in  this  Nation  can  follow  so  as  to 
improve  the  qualities  of  life  and  the 
environment  throughout  America.* 


INCREASED  CIGARETTE  TAX 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

ommmaoTA 

»  THE  HOUSX  or  RXraXSXHTATIVXS 

Thunday,  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  97th  Congress,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  raise  the  excise  tax  to  the 
level  it  would  have  been  had  Congress 
adjusted  the  tax  for  Inflation  from 
1951  when  the  tax  was  first  estab- 
lished at  8  cents  per  package.  Under 
provisions  of  my  previous  bill,  the  ad- 
Justed  level  would  have  been  28  cents 
per  package. 

WhUe  Congress  did  not  provide  for  a 
permanent  increase  to  the  inflation- 
adjusted  level  in  1982,  we  did  at  least 
did  increase  the  tax  to  16  cents  per 
pack. 
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Unfortunately,  the  increase  was  <mly 
tonporaryi  through  Sn>tember  30. 
1085. 

The  adjustment  of  the  cigarette 
exdae  tax  to  offset  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion was  a  I  sound  proponl  in  the  97th 
Congress;  1  am  still  convtnoed  that 
Congress  s^iould  at  least  maintain  the 
dffuvtte  tax  at  the  same  real  dollar 
level  as  the  tax  imposed  M  years  ago. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  increase  in 
solid  sdeniiflc  and  medical  evidence  of 
the  dangeM  of  cigarette  smoking  and 
in  view  oc  the  astronomically  higher 
cost  of  dgarette-related  OIneas.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  It  is  foolish  that  in  1985.  we 
have  a  Fet^ral  excise  tax  on  cigarettes 
the  real  v«lue  of  which  is  cme-half  the 
amount  tbkt  it  was  in  1951. 

A  coalition  of  major  health  organiza- 
tions. Incllading  the  American  Heart 
Association,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion, have  repeatedly  urged  CcMigress 
to  act  not  only  to  maintain  the  tempo- 
rary increase  which  we  provided  in 
TEFRA  ini  1982,  but  to  compensate  for 
the  effect  of  inflaticm  on  the  real 
value  of  the  cigarettes  exdae  tax. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation.  HR. 
1508,  whilch  would  increase  perma- 
nently the  cigarette  exdae  tax  to  a 
level  of  32  cents  per  package.  The  rev- 
enue would  be  divided  in  the  following 
manner 

First.  o»e-half  of  the  revenues— 16 
cents  i>er  package— would  be  paid  into 
general  revenue,  as  is  the  current 
excise  tai.  In  effect,  this  provision 
would  miintain  approximately  the 
current  level  of  revenue  entering  into 
the  Treasiiry  from  the  cigarette  exdae 
tax; 

Second,  one-quarter  of  the  revenue 
would  be  tnld  into  the  Medicare  trust 
fund  in  recognition  of  the  substantial 
cost  to  th0  Federal  Treasury  of  smok- 
ing-related  illnesses:  and. 

Third,  bneniuarter  of  the  revenue 
would  fund  research  into  cancer, 
heart,  lung,  and  other  smoUng-related 
diseases  tgider  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

My  bfUl  is  a  reasonable  apmtiach 
which  balances  a  number  of  important 
national  ihterests  relating  to  the  dgar 
rette  excbe  tax— the  need  to  sustain 
revenues  to  the  Treasury  from  the 
tax:  the  effect  of  dg^rette  smoking  on 
health  pibgram  costs;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  Increasing  research  into  to- 
bacoo-reUlted  disease.  Eadi  interest 
would  shire  appropriately  In  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  cigarette  exdae  tax. 

I  also  Hope  that  my  bill  would  dis- 
courage ciiwrette  consumption  among 
Americank  Frankly,  a  significantly 
higher  eiidse  tax  would  be  neeeasary 
in  order  tp  accomplish  that  goaL  Con- 
sequently; while  discouraging  smoking 
would  be  a  welcome  effect  of  this  legis- 
latkm.  th^  primary  fbeus  is  not  to  dis- 
courage stnoking  by  making  dgarettes 
more  expensive.  Rather,  the  purposes 
are  as  stiaightf  orward  as  the  language 
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of  the  bOl:  provide  revenues  for  the 
Tratfury.  recai>ture  part  of  the  cost  to 
Medicare  of  smoking,  and  encourage 
Increased  research  into  smoking-relat- 
ed  diseases. 

The  objectives  of  this  bill  are  sensi- 
ble. It  is  not  intended  to  cause  eco- 
nomic i»oblems  for  tobacco  farmers;  it 
does  not  affect  the  Tobacco  Acreage 
Allotment  Program,  which  tobacco 
farmers  need  for  their  economic  sur- 
vival, or  other  tobacco-produdng 
States;  nor  is  the  legislation  an  attadi 
on  the  cigarette  industry.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  fairly  and  effectively 
with  the  costs  of  the  health  conse- 
quences of  smoking. 

I  hope  that  a  broad  coalition  of 
those  concerned  about  smoking-relat- 
ed  illness,  the  Federal  def  idt.  and  the 
future  of  the  Medicare  trust  fund  will 
support  this  legislation  and  encourage 
lavorable  action  on  it  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  by  the 
full  House.* 


ARM'S.  INCOME  GAINS  BOOST 
AFFORDABIUTY 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OPCAUPOIHIA 
III  TBI  BOUSE  or  BXPRXSKHTATIVES 

T%UTaday.  March  28, 1985 

*  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mortgage  banking  firm  of 
Lomas  Sc  Nettleton  Co..  recently 
issued  a  report  on  home  af fordabillty 
which  found  that  more  people  could 
afford  to  buy  a  new  home  than  at  any 
time  since  1978.  That,  in  itself,  is  good 
news,  but  I  believe  it  is  also  important 
to  ts^e  note  of  the  reasons  for  that 
upswing  in  af  fordabillty. 

Aooording  to  the  latest  issue  of 
Builder  magazine,  put  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Homebuilders. 
"Last  yiMT's  rise  in  home  aff ordability 
was  due  to  an  unusual  increase  in  per- 
sonal income,  a  sharp  swing  to  adjust- 
able rate  mortgages,  and  stable  hous- 
ing prices." 

There  are  two  important  lessons  in 
these  statistics.  First,  personal  income 
has  increased  because  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act,  which  we  passed  in 
liMl.  If  this  Congress  will  continue 
down  the  path  of  tax  and  q>ending  re- 
ductions, I'm  sure  well  see  many  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  flouri^  Just 
aa  the  housing  industry  has. 

The  second  lesson  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant. Adjustable  rate  mortgages 
LARM's]  are  an  integral  part  of  home 
affordabillty.  and  they've  made  it  pos- 
sible for  millions  of  Americans  to  real- 
ize the  dream  of  home  ownership.  I'm 
concerned  that  this  Congress  may  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  use  of  ARM'S  or 
overly  and  imduly  regulate  their  un- 
derwriting. Before  we  take  any  steps 
to  do  so.  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
podtive  use  of  ARM'S  and  the  role 
they  have  played— and  will  continue  to 
play— in  m>ir<ng  homes  affordable. 
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The  Builder  magazine  arUde  that 
carried  this  information  ends  on  a 
caveat,  however  "it  seems  further  im- 
provements in  affordabillty  will 
depmd  heavily  on  what  happens  to 
fixed-rate  mortgages."  Unless  we  can 
bring  the  def  idt  under  ctmtrol  and  get 
interest  rates  down  to  manageable 
levels,  the  dream  of  home  ownership 
wUl  still  be  unattainable  for  millions 
of  deserving  Americans. 
ARMS,  IMCOMB  OAm  BoocT  Apfobdasutt 
(By  Carol  AnderMm) 

More  people  could  afford  to  buy  new 
homes  last  yesr  than  at  any  time  since  197S. 
only  many  of  them  didn't  do  so. 

Aooording  to  a  XJ&.  Howdns  Maikets 
report  published  by  the  moitcase  hanMng 
f  inn  Lomas  &  Nettleton  Co..  Uie  number  of 
households  that  could  qualify  to  buy  a  con- 
ventionally financed  new  home  Jumped  30 
percent  last  year.  It  was  the  second  year  in 
a  row  for  strong  gains  in  affordabOity. 
Lomas  &  Hettleton  measures  affordabillty 
by  dividing  average  income  by  average  mort- 
gage payments. 

In  the  turnaround  year  IMS.  the  number 
of  households  that  could  qualify  for  a  new 
house  shot  up  by  50  peroent^-tbe  strongest 
gain  since  at  least  the  UMs.  Improvement 
wasnt  as  spectacular  in  the  resale  market. 
Affordabillty  rose  about  15  percent  in  both 
1983  and  1984  because  resale  iHrlces  Jumped 
in  1963  to  recoup  reoeasiaa  concesslnnii 

I«st  year's  rise  in  home  affordabOity  was 
due  to  an  unusual  rise  in  poaonal  income,  a 
sharp  swing  to  adjustable  rate  miMtgages 
(ARBIs)  and  staide  bousing  prices,  according 
to  the  repmi. 

Tiie  average  conventional  mortgage  pay- 
taeat  for  a  newly  purdiaaed  home  remained 
at  $03S  a  month  for  new  luimes  and  $790  for 
existing  homes.  Including  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Although  average  new  home  prices  in- 
creased 3  percent  last  year  (leas  than  infla- 
Uon).  increased  use  of  lower  rate  ARMs  held 
average  mortgage  payments  to  tbe  1913 
leveL 

But  payments  were  easier  to  make  last 
year  because  average  household  income 
climbed  8.5  percent  to  $34,600.  After  sub- 
tracting for  inflation,  real  household 
income  rose  4.5  pooent,  the  biggest  spurt 
since  1973. 

As  a  result,  mortgage  payments  as  a  pro- 
portion of  income  fell  to  an  average  of  32 
percent  for  new  homes,  down  from  35  per- 
cent in  1983.  and  to  37  percoit  for  exiting 
homes,  down  from  30  percent.  These  are  the 
lowest  ratios  since  1078. 

For  the  third  straight  year  St.  Louis  was 
the  most  affordable  market.  Thoe.  conven- 
tional mortgage  payments  accounted  for 
cmly  21.6  peromt  of  income— 25  percent  leas 
than  the  national  average.  TnrtianaiioHs  was 
a  cloae  secMid  with  a  21.7  percent  ratio. 

Improvements  in  affordabOity  were  great- 
est last  year  in  Indianapolis.  Denver  and 
Houston,  mainly  because  those  markete 
softened  and  housing  prices  dedinwl  Prices 
of  both  new  and  existing  houses  dropped  7 
percent  in  Houston— the  largest  dedine 
among  the  27  markets  surveyed.  Prices  fell  6 
percent  in  Indianapolis 

The  least  affordable  market  last  year— 
also  for  the  third  consecutive  year— was  San 
Diego  with  a  38.2  percent  ratio.  Its  average 
house  price  was  40  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average,  but  income  there  was  only  2 
percent  higher.  Tbie  next  least  affordable 
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1— rtrt  wm  ham  Ancdet  with  »  17  J  pareant 
imtto. 

prteea  jumped  13 
the  only  major  area 
vbara  attDrdaMUty  actually  detertonrtad. 

So  tf  bouataw  waa  ao  affordable  laat  year, 
why  ditet  more  people  buy?  Apparently, 
km  eipertatlona  for  appredatloti  ( 


In  1979.  for  example,  whan  the 
paymant-to-lnoame  ratio  waa  aonewhat 
hlcher  than  laat  year,  aalea  of  both  new  and 
I  were  hisher  beeauae  the  av- 
appreciating  IS  percent  a 


year. 

"Thla  augieata  that  the  payment-to- 
Ineame  ratio  muat  be  alcnlficantly  lower 
than  in  the  IVTQa  to  provide  a  oonparable 
atlmulua  to  home  purehaae"  If  Inflation  and 
appreciation  ratea  atay  down. 

However,  it  la  »»>«»»«»f  Inoreaatncly  dlff  1- 
eott  to  aqueeae  oat  more  affordablllty.  The 
ARM  aUmulna  ia  over.  In  fact  ARMa  are 
loalnc  maitet  ahare.  and  real  income 
growth  lent  likely  to  take  off  again  any 
time  aoon.  So  it  aecna  further  Improve- 
menta  in  affordaMUty  wlU  depend  heavily 
on  what  happena  to  fixed-rate  mortgagee. 

While  honaa  became  more  affordable  to 
ttas  laat  year,  the  rent  component  of  the 
r-^miammfr  Price  Index  <CFI)  Increaaed  S 
percent  laat  year,  marking  the  third  atralght 
year  that  renU  roee  alightly  f aater  than  in- 
flation. 

The  Mggeat  rent  Increaae  laat  year  waa  • 
percent  in  San  Diego,  which  followed  a  • 
percent  riae  the  year  before.  Other  areaa 
with  algniflnant  rent  increaaea  were  San 
up  •  percent.  Lea  Angelea  and 
City.  Ifo.,  up  7  percent,  and  Phila- 
ddptala  and  Waahington.  D.C..  up  •  percent. 

Houaton  once  again  waa  at  the  oppoaite 
extieme.  Rente  there  dipped  3  percent— the 
flnt  rent  index  dedine  in  a  major  market  In 
many  yeavL  Renta  roee  leaa  than  1  percent 
In  Miami  and  leea  than  2  percent  In  Port- 
land. Ore. 
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DISARM  THE  DEFICIT:  END 
CORPORATE  TAX  DODOES 


HON.  JIM  SUTTERY 


ATTVSS 


orKAin«a 

Of  THX  HOUSI  OP 

Thurtday.  March  28,  19S5 

•  Mr.  8LATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inaerting  Into  the  RacomD  a  thoughtful 
article  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Mclntyre,  en- 
titled "Dlnrm  the  Deficit:  End  Corpo- 
rate Tax  Dodgeg."  The  article  ap- 
peared laat  Sunday  in  the  Washington 
Post 
DttAaif  TBx  Dvicir.  Em  CoapoaATi  Tax 
Don 


(By  Robert  8.  Mclntyre) 

There  la  really  only  one  aenaible  way  to 
deal  with  the  huge  budget  defidU  that 
hang  over  the  American  government  and 
economy  like  an  undetonated  bomb,  and 
that  la  to  raiae  taxea  on  American  corpora- 
tiona— not  in  any  radical  way,  but  juat  to 
aomething  like  the  levela  of  taxation  that 
prevailed  during  the  laat  great  American 
boom.  In  the  19M'a. 

The  facta  are  almple:  In  the  '40b,  when  the 
fconomy  and  capital  Inveetment  were  both 
growing  at  record  ratea.  taxea  paid  by  Amer- 
ican corporationa  covered  the  coat  of  about 
one-fourth  of  all  government  apending 
other  than  Social  Security  (whkh  la  aelf-fi- 
naneed  by  ita  own  tax).  By  laat  year  corpo- 
rate taxea  financed  Just  8.8  percent  of  gov- 
ernment apending  on  all  programs  other 
than  Social  Security.  Ironically,  aome  of  our 
most  dynamic  flrma  still  pay  aignlficant 
taxea.  JBM,  for  Inatance,  pays  a  tax  rate  of 
doae  to  30  percent  on  Ita  proflta.  But  many 
other  coiptwate  gianta  now  pay  no  corporate 
Income  tax  at  all.  thanlu  to  loopholea  and 
Incenttvca  enacted  aince  1970. 

If  every  corporation  again  paid  taxea  at 
the  level  they  paid  In  the  '60a.  the  budget 
deficit  would  inatantly  be  cut  In  half.  We 
could  expect  intereat  ratea  to  fall,  the  dollar 
to  return  to  a  more  aenaible  value,  and  the 
«**»«<M»iy  to  proaper  without  the  dangeroua 
imbalancea  that  now  threaten  our  future. 

Ia  thto  prtlitically  ImpoaaibleT'No.  Deapite 
Preaident  Reagan'a  attempta  to  make  any 
tax  Inereaat  aound  like  sedition,  even  the 
moat  antitax  of  Amertea'a  politidana  agree 
that  aomething  needs  to  be  done  about  cor- 
porate taxea.  Three  weeks  ago.  Rep.  Jack 
Kemp  (R-N.T.)  got  big  cheers  from  the  par- 
ttdpanta  at  the  13th  annual  Conaervatlve 
Political  Action  Conference  when  be  aald: 
"There  la  no  reaaon  conaeivativea  should 
support  tax  brealu  and  aubaidiea  for  cerpo- 
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ratlooa.  Thera^  no  reaaon  for  corporationa 
to  be  aubakUaad  by  government" 

But  today  they  are  aubatdiaed  to  a  degree 
moat  dtiaena  dont  realiae.  For  every  dollar 
corporationa  paid  laat  year  in  taxea.  loop- 
holea allowed  flrma  to  avoid  81.43.  In  other 
worda.  the  current  corporate  tax  providea  40 
percent  more  in  sulMMttea  than  in  revenuea— 
800-100  billion  In  aubaidiea  In  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

■ven  the  Reagan  adminiatration  haa  fig- 
ured out  the  problem.  In  late  February, 
newly  appointed  Treasury  aecretary.  Jamea 
Baker,  told  the  Houae  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  that  "there'a  no  way  to  make 
the  tax  aystem  fair  to  indlvlduala  without 
raialng  bwainf  taxea.  It'a  that  atanple."  And 
moat  Important,  at  a  recent  preea  confer- 
ence. Preaident  Reagan  hlmaelf  Indicated  a 
wllllngneM  to  raiae  corporate  taxea,  at  leaat 
on  thoae  corpcnationa  "who  are  not  now 
paying  taxea  at  all  or  paying  very  low 
taxea." 

Laat  October.  Cltlaena  for  Tax  Juatloe.  a 
coalition  of  citlienB'  groupa  and  labor 
uniona.  releaaed  a  atudy  documenting  Juat 
how  many  corporationa  fit  into  the  category 
the  preaident  thinka  ahoold  be  paying  more 
in  taxea.  Of  the  350  large,  profitable  compa- 
niea  we  surveyed,  more  than  half  enjoyed  at 
least  one  year  between  1061  and  1963  in 
which  they  either  paid  aero  in  federal 
Income  taxea  or  actually  received  caah  re- 
batea  from  the  Treaaury. 

A  quarter  of  the  firms  paid  a  total  of 
nothing  or  leas  over  the  full  three  years. 

The  overall  tax  rate  for  the  350  corpora- 
tiona waa  only  14  percent,  and  virtually  all 
of  that  waa  paid  by  Just  a  handful  of  the 
companlaa.  The  300  loweat-taxed  flrma  paid 
a  mere  4  percent  of  their  proflta  in  federal 
Income  taxea. 

Topping  the  list  of  corporate  free-loaders 
waa  General  Electric,  which  paid  not  a 
penny  In  taxea  on  ita  86.5  billkm  In  domeatic 
proftU  tai  1961-1963.  Inatead.  OE  received  in 
outright  tax  refuixia— diedu  written  by  the 
Treaaury  to  the  company  rather  than  the 
other  way  arouiuL 

Next  came  Boeing,  with  8367  million  in 
tax  rebatea  on  top  of  81.5  billion  in  eam- 
Inga.  Boeing's  case  typlfiea  the  defenae  In- 
dustry's diadaln  for  helping  pay  for  the 
arma  buQdup  from  which  it  la  profiting. 
Seven  of  the  top  11  defense  contractors— all 
of  them  highly  profitable  nrma— induding 
the  much-critidaed  General  Dynamlca.  paid 
aero  in  taxea  or  got  money  back  from  the 
government  over  the  three  jreara. 

W  JL  Grace  *  Co..  deapite  lU  8614  million 
In  proflta.  made  813.5  million  off  the  tax 
system  by  selling  Ita  exceaa  tax  breaka— an 
example  of  govenunent  waste  that  went  un- 
mentloned  In  the  Grace  Commlsalon's 
report. 

It  li  oonventioiuJ  wisdom  that  "out-of- 
oontrol"  federal  apending  Is  the  source  of 
the  deficit.  But  while  a  few  areaa  of  apend- 
ing. notably  defenae.  have  been  Increaaing 
rapidly  In  recent  yeara.  corporate  nonpay- 
ment of  taxea  ia  by  far  the  moat  critical 
factor  In  the  defidt  calculua. 

A  look  at  1960b  helpa  explain  what  haa 
happened.  Suppoaedly  the  period  when 
spending  got  out  of  hand,  the  '60b  actually 
were  dlatlngulahed  by  being  the  only  decade 
In  thla  century  that  iMth  began  and  ended 
with  the  budget  In  balance. 

How  waa  thla  feat  achieved?  Well,  it  cer- 
tainly waant  beeauae  we  spent  a  lot  lem  of 
our  money  on  government  programa  in  the 
old  days.  In  1960,  tor  example,  before  the 
advent  of  the  New  Ftontier  and  the  Great 
Sodety,    federal   spending   for   everything 
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except  Sooal  Security  and  intaraat  on  the 
national  debt  anwwntod  to  41.9  percent  of 
the  grom  batkaial  prodnet  In  19M.  that 
ahare  had  banUy  changed— totaling  15  per- 
cent of  thc(OMP. 

And  we  cant  blame  our  eorrent  horren- 
doua  defldta  on  Social  Seeority.  Although  it 
haa  grawnj  aince  the  "OOa,  Social  Security 
payroll  taiea  take  tai  more  than  the  pro- 
gram apenpa.  and  the  Sodal  Security  aur- 
plua  la  expected  to  get  larger  over  the  next 
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I  crucial  difference:  In  1960.  cor- 
I  taxea  paid  fOr  964  percent  of 
[  other  than  Social  Security. 
1964.  the  corporate  ahare  had 
to  only  8.8  percent  Aa  a  per- 
centage of  ONP.  corporate  Income  taxea  f dl 
from  4J  percent  in  1960  to  1.6  percent  in 
1964. 

The  looitholes  that  make  poaalble  corpo- 
rate tax  i^idanoe  have  alao  foatcred  the 
creation  of  tax  Bhdtera  that  have  enabled 
wealthy  inflhriduala  to  eacape  paying  bOUona 
in  federal  I  taxea.  In  a  atody  puMlahed  by 
Public  Citlaen.  the  Ralph  Nader  organiaa- 
tlon.  Ridiard  Meyer  farimatiwa  that  audi  tax 
ahdteis  ane  now  eoating  the  Treaaury  more 
than  834  nDllon  annually,  a  number  that  la 
growing  rapidly,  deaptte  aupply-aidera' 
daima  thai  the  1981  cuta  in  tax  ratea  for  the 
rich  would  "eliminate"  didtera. 

Moreover,  the  enormoua  amount  the  fed- 
eral government  now  paya  In  intereat— up 
from  1.4  percent  of  the  ONP  in  1900  to  3.1 
percent  in  11964— haa  ita  roota  in  government 
borrowing  {to  fund  corporate  tax  reductlona 
over  the  ifaat  IS  yeara.  In  aum.  had  corpo- 
rate tax  paymenta  not  fallen  off  aince  the 
1960b.  we  4i>uld  have  iM>  defkit  today. 

dtiaena  have  a  ri^t  to  be 

tax  system.  In  1960.  their  taxea 

than  twice  aa  much  revenue 

irate  income  tax.  By  1984  indi- 

paying  more  than  five  timea  aa 

much  aa  cdrportationa. 

What  arf  theae  loopholea  that  are  wreak- 
ing aueh  li^voc  on  the  tax  lawa  and  the  na- 
tion's  flnahcea?  There  are  many,  but  two  in 
particular  uomliuite.  The  firat  ia  the  Aocd- 
erated  Coat  Recovery  Syatem.  enacted  in 
1981  at  tte  behest  of  the  Reagan  adminia- 
tration. wliich  allowa  mmpanlra  and  tax 
ahdter  inaeators  to  "depredate"  machinery 
and  bulldlBga  far,  far  faster  than  they  actu- 
ally wear  aut  Accelerated  depredation  per- 
mlta  a  company  buying  a  new  machine  tool 
coating  9190.000,  tat  ^t**.  to  deduct  Ita 
full  coat  ^om  iU  taxable  profita  over  4H 
yeara.  But|the  average  machine  tool  laata  10 
yeara  on 

The  seobnd  megaloopbole  is  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  which  provktes  10  cents  In 
tax  reduction  for  every  dollar  apent  on 
equlpmoiii  In  other  wnda.  that  aame  hypo- 
thetical r««npany  could  cut  Ita  tax  payment 
by  an  additional  $10,000  in  the  year  It 
bought  that  new  iMi»h<ii»  tooL 

Without!  theae  two  loopiiolea.  General 
Electric  far  example,  would  have  paid  doae 
to  81  bmMn  In  taxea  in  19«8.  inatead  of  re- 
ceiving a  liefund.  Altogether,  the  coat  of  ac- 
celerated ilepredatlon  and  the  tnveatment 
credit  ooniea  to  a  ataggeilng  $65  billion  in 
the  upconing  fiacal  year,  and  la  expected  to 
exceed  $121  bilUon  annually  by  1990. 

It  doeanft  take  a  wild«yed  radical  to  see 
the  impoilance  of  theae  loopholea.  Pred- 
dent  Rea^n's  own  Treaaury  Department 
underatooi  their  significance  in  the  "tax 
shnpUficaHon"  plan  it  advanced  laat  Novem- 
l>er.  Diafi|eia  oif  the  Treaaury  plan  recog- 
nized thatito  make  taxea  aimpler.  fairer  and 
lower  for  Indlvlduala,  they  had  to  recoup 
this  money  now  given  away  to  corporationa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Of  the  $767  bOUoa  that  Treaaurya  106 
aeparate  reform  provialana  would  raiae  over 
five  yean,  $871  Mlllan  oomea  from  repealing 
the  Aoodeiated  Coat  Recovery  Syatem  and 
the  inveatment  tax  credit  Another  $149  bil- 
lion would  come  from  eliminating  special 
lireaka  for  oO  oompaniea.  defenae  oontrac- 
tora,  finanrial  Institutions  and  "■"p«"»m 
that  moved  their  planta  abroad.  Thua  two- 
thirda  of  Treaaury's  reform  program  centers 
on  dosing  corpmate  and  tax-ahdter  loop- 


Unfortunately,  the  Treaaury  plan  would 
uae  the  new  revenuea  raiaed  by  a  more  oom- 
phehenaive  corporate  tax  aimply  to  lower 
tax  ratea  for  oompaniea  and  individuals. 
Treaaury  would  shift  $40  bmion  in  taxes 
tram  individuals  to  corporations  by  1900. 
but  overall.  In  the  Jargon  of  the  tax  busi- 
neaa,  the  proposal  is  "revenue  neutral"— it 
doea  nothing  to  give  the  Treaaury  more 
money  to  doae  the  yawning  budget  defldta. 

But  a  reform  i»t)gram  that  doea  noUiing 
to  reduce  the  defidt  makea  no  aenae.  Even- 
tually, it  would  have  to  be  followed  by 
higher  rates  of  new  taxea— perhapa  the  na- 
tional sales  tax  or  "value  added  tax"  backed 
by  aome  corporate  lobbyiata.  But  aoch  taxes 
are  unfklr;  Treaaury  aaya  that  a  10  percent 
mh«««i  Hlea  tax  would  add  about  50  per- 
cent to  the  income  tax  bina  paid  by  families 
earning  $40,000.  and  could  triple  taxea  for 
famOlea  making  $10-15.000.  Wealthy  indl- 
vlduala would  face  only  an  8  percent  tax 
hike,  and  corporationa  would  be  exempted 
entlrdy  from  auch  a  aales  tax. 

There  is  a  better  way.  Rather  than  uae  all 
the  money  raised  by  tax  reform  to  cut  tax 
ratea  and  end  up  with  corporationa  paying 
only  13  or  13  percent  of  the  federal  tax 
burden,  aa  under  Treasury's  plan,  we  ought 
to  tie  tax  reform  and  defidt  reduction  to- 
gether. If,  for  example.  Congreaa  were  to 
adopt  Treaaury's  entire  reform  padcage 
except  for  Treaaury'a  corpmrate  rate  reduc- 
tlooa  and  another  propoaal  for  dividend  tax 
relief,  the  program  would  raiae  $380  billion 
over  five  years.  Individuals  would  still  get 
tax  cuts,  but  by  1990  the  defidt  would  be 
$100  billion  a  year  leaa. 

Such  a  ehaiige  would  require  oorp<»ati(Mui 
to  bear  about  19  percent  of  the  federal  tax 
burderL  This  Is  not  so  onerous.  In  the  boom- 
ing '608  our  corporations  paid  considerably 
more  than  ttiat  and  our  successful  competi- 
tors in  Japan  raise  neariy  30  percent  of 
their  national  revenuea  from  corporate 
income  taxea. 

Corporate  lobbyists  argue  that  raising  cor- 
pmate  taxes  will  only  result  In  higher  prices 
for  consumers,  since  "companies  don't  pay 
taxea.  people  do."  in  one  of  the  lobbyists'  fa- 
vorite phraaes.  But  this  daim  Is  not  defenai- 
Ue.  An  example:  the  profitalde  Whirlpool 
Corp.  paid  almost  46  percent  of  its  profits  In 
taxea  tai  the  '81-'83  period,  while  Ito  compet- 
ItOT.  General  Electric  paid  no  taxea  at  all. 
and  actually  got  hundreds  of  mlllionB  in  tax 
refunds  frran  the  treasury.  But  Whirlpool 
waahlng  machines— higher  rated  than  GE's 
by  conaumer  testing  organisations— are 
dieaper  than  GE's. 

Another  example:  In  1983.  Exxon  paid  34 
percent  of  ita  profits  in  taxes;  Mobil  paid  6 
percent  Texaco  got  a  tax  refund.  Has 
anyone  noticed  dramatic  diffnences  in  the 
price  of  the  gasoline  each  sells  at  the  pump? 

If  corporations  can  easily  paas  on  taxes  to 
their  customers,  you  wouldn't  think  they'd 
mind  paying  taxes  so  much.  But  even  the 
modest  increaae  In  corporate  taxes  proposed 
by  tlie  Tteaaury  Deputment  has  the  loop- 
hole lobbyists  screaming  like  stuck  pigs. 
They  daim  it  would  hurt  the  economy  to 
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doae  loopholea  and  ask  corporate  tax- 
avoklers  like  General  Electric  to  pay  their 
fair  ahare  of  the  coata  of  govenunent  In 
fact  however,  tax  reform  would  h^  the 
economy  immfnaely. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  "tax 
ii>centivea"  have  been  a  coloaaal  faOure  aa 
an  economic  atrategy.  The  lobbyiata  prom- 
laed  that  the  loopholea  would  increaae  buai- 
ness  investment  and  produce  a  healthier 
economy.  But  that  did  not  happen. 

"The  taxation  of  capital  and  buataieas 
income  in  the  United  States  is  de^y 
flawed."  the  Treasury  tax  plan  states.  "It  is 
best  diaractertad  aa  IrratlonaL  .  .  .  The 
tax  law  providea  subsidies  to  particular 
forms  of  investment  that  are  unfair  and 
that  aerioualy  diatort  choicea  in  the  uae  of 
nation'a  acarce  capitaL" 

Proponoita  of  tax  breaka  for  buainem  in- 
cmtivea  were  needed  to  encourage  our  com- 
panies to  make  the  inveatment  needed  to 
compete  effectively  against  the  Japaneae 
and  other  foreign  oompetltora.  But  aa  the 
Treasury  pointa  out  the  Inoenttvea  ■^"■"y 
encouraged  unproductive  acttvttlea  at  the 
expenae  of  productive  inveatment 

Tax  incentlvea  "work"  only  in  the  aenae 
that  they  encourage  inveatmenta  that  make 
no  economic  sense.  The  i^ut  of  office  con- 
struction in  many  of  our  dtles  is  one  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  waste  that  tax  incentives 
create.  So  is  the  wild  i»ollferation  of  tax 
shelters  in  everything  from  Damas  to  for- 
eign stamps  to  embryonic  cattle  breeding  to 
use  shopping  centos  and  even  billboards. 

Despite  the  enormous  expanaion  in  corpo- 
rate loopholea  in  tlie  1981  Reagan  tax  bUl. 
after  it  took  effect  total  inveatment  in 
plant  and  equipment  (measured  in  constant 
dollan)  dedined  for  three  atralght  yeara. 
Trertyad  of  an  inveatment-led  boom  mnmlaed 
by  the  tax  cut'a  proponenta.  we  got  the 
wMst  reoeaaion  aince  the  1930b.  Inveatment 
boomed  in  the  recovery  year  of  1904— but  in 
response  to  surging  consumer  demand,  not 
to  the  incentlvea  contained  in  the  1961  tax 
bilL  Overall,  the  increaae  in  buslneaa  Inveat- 
ment In  Reagan'a  first  term  waa  conaider- 
sbly  leas  than  during  Jimmy  Carta's  presi- 
dency. 

Most  tellingly,  the  oompaniea  in  our  Citi- 
zens for  Tax  Justice  study  enjoying  the 
largest  "incentives."  such  as  GJL.  Bodng 
and  WJt.  Grace  cut  thdr  tnveatment  the 
moat  between  1981  and  1963.  The  oompaniea 
paying  the  hiibeat  taxea  budced  the  nation- 
al trend  and  increaaed  thdr  inveatment 
Whirlpool— while  paying  46  percent  of  prof- 
its in  taxes— increased  its  cairital  apending 
by  7  percmt  IBM  deapite  a  38  percent  tax 
rate,  increaaed  inveatment  by  15  percent 

The  Treaaury's  tax-refonn  plan  wmtains 
another  overdue  change— an  end  to  the  tax 
break  for  "capital  gaina."  or  iwofita  from 
the  sale  of  inveatmenta  held  for  more  than 
six  months.  Here  again  the  loophole  lobby- 
ists make  eloquent  but  faiae  daima  for  the 
"success"  of  a  tax  break  that  actually  had 
no  podtive  consequencec  but  did  spur  tax 
shdters  and  undnmine  tax  fairness. 

The  lobbyists  taisist  that  1978's  reduction 
In  the  top  capital  gains  tax  rate  from  35  to 
38  percent  waa  remonaible  for  the  boom  in 
venture  capital  that  began  in  1980.  "The 
problem  with  thla  argument"  Micharl 
Barlcer  pointed  out  recently  In  the  newdet- 
ter  Politica  &  Markets,  "is  that  there  ia 
nothing  to  It— no  evidence  that  it  ia  true 
and  conaiderable  evidence  that  it  is  not" 
The  key  factor  l)ehind  the  Increaae  in  ven- 
ture capital.  Barker  notea,  waa  a  change  In 
the  rules  governing  pendcm  funds,  allowing 
than  for  the  first  time  to  get  heavily  into 
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Uie  venture-capiUl  market,  where  inverton 
can  put  money  into  new  and  often  riaky 


Barker^  eooctuiian  la  borne  out  by  data 
reeently  puUlabed  In  Venture  Capital  Jour- 
nal, an  eapeualTe  publication  for  the  fl- 
nanee  Induatry.  abowlnc  that  87  percent  of 
the  inereaae  in  venture  capital  between  1978 
and  MM  was  aoppUed  by  penalon  fundi, 
other  tax-exempt  enUtiea  and  quaai-tax-«x- 
empta.  such  aa  Ufe-inauranee  eompaniea  and 
banka.  In  other  wordi.  the  venture-capital 
boom  waa  overwhetaninfly  dominated  by  or- 
ganlMtlona  for  wiMb  tax  "tneenttvee"  are 
Irrelevant,  ainoe  they  dont  pay  taxes 
anyway. 

Even  the  corporate  lobbyists'  computer 
models  are  betrayinc  them.  Recently,  the 
National  Aaanrlatlon  of  llanuf acturera  com- 
miarioned  Wharton  Econometrics  to  analyae 
Treasury's  tax  program  on  Its  model  of  the 
economy.  Wharton's  computer  model  Is  pro- 
srammed  to  conclude  that  tax  Incentives 
produce  higher  Investment,  so  It  predicted 
that  the  Treasury  reform  would  reduce 
"capital  formation."  But  the  model  alao  con- 
cluded that  enactment  of  Treasury's  re- 
forms would  lead  to  greater  employment,  in- 
crtaatd  consumer  spending,  a  reduced  feder- 
al defkdt  and  a  higher  ONP. 

The  powo'  of  the  caae  for  repealing  corpo- 
rate loopliolea  appears  to  be  sinking  in  even 
for  Prealdent  Reagan,  although  it  has  taken 
a  while.  When  he  first  looked  at  Treasury's 
propoaala.  the  president  was  quite  cool  to 
the  idea  that  virtually  everything  he  had 
ever  stood  for  when  It  came  to  taxes  was 
wrong.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address, 
the  president  praised  the  "principles"  of 
Treasury's  plan,  but  explained  that  he  fa- 
vored dosing  loopholes  "whUe  maintaining 
incentivea." 

Compounding  the  confusion.  Reagan  went 
on  to  repeat  his  past  calls  for  still  more  tax 
loophiriea.  A  week  later,  the  president  told 
The  WaU  Street  Journal  that  the  basic 
thrust  of  Treasury's  reform  plan— raising 
corporate  taxea  and  cutting  taxes  for  indi- 
viduals—was  a  "detail"  he  waant  familiar 
with. 

Stakoe  then,  however,  the  president  has 
made  a  breakthrough.  By  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  raising  taxes  on  thooe  corpora- 
tions "who  are  now  paying  taxes  at  all  or 
paying  very  low  taxea."  he  has  made  It  clear 
that  hla  19M  pledge  of  no  tax  Increases  ap- 
plied only  to  individuals.  The  door  is  now 
open  for  combining  tax  reform  with  deficit 
reduction.  If  Congress  is  at  all  concerned 
with  cutting  the  deficit  and  making  the  tax 
system  fair,  it  should  rush  in.* 


PITRODUCnOW  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AXTTHORIZE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS POR  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  COmaSSION  FOR 
PISCALTEAR  lOM 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 


'ATIVXS 


orwAsmiwToii 
m  THB  BOTJgs  or  axram 

Thunday.  March  28. 198S 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Wuhlngton.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  Introducing  legis- 
latton  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Joining  in  sponsoring  this  bUl  are  sev- 
eral of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  are  members  of  the  Subcommlt- 
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tee  on  Panama  Canal/Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
subooBunlttee.  I  conducted  a  hearing 
on  March  7,  IIMS.  at  which  witnesses 
tnm  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
testified  on  their  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1»M. 

Authorliing  legislation  is  required 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979— Public  Law  96-70— that 
established  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission as  an  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  Sec- 
tion 1302  of  the  act  provides  that  no 
funds  may  be  appropriated,  obligated 
or  expended  by  the  Commission  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  specifically  au- 
thorised by  law.  In  the  98th  Congress. 
HJl.  4900.  the  fiscal  year  198S  authori- 
zation bill,  passed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelndng  vote  of  307  to  89. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  important  to 
emphasize  a  significant  wspeet  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission's  budget. 
Public  Law  96-70  mandates  that  the 
Commission  operate  at  no  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  The  tolls  and  fees  that 
are  collected  from  the  owners  of  the 
ships  transiting  the  canal  pay  for  the 
oi>eration  of  the  canal.  For  example, 
the  luxury  cruise  ship  Queen  Eliza- 
beth 11.  which  holds  the  canal  tolls 
record,  recently  paid  $113,747  in  tolls 
and  fees  to  the  Commission  during  its 
12th  transit  of  canaL 

Congress  authorises  the  i^ipropria- 
tion  of  the  Commission's  revenues. 
The  law  also  mandates,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  break-even  budget.  The  Commis- 
sion, through  its  prudent  management 
and  accurate  economic  forecasts,  con- 
scientiously observes  this  mandate. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  requests  $446,784,000  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Out  of  this  total  re- 
quest, no  more  than  $26,600,000  may 
be  siDent  on  ci4>ital  outlays. 

This  year's  total  request  is 
$2,838,000  more  than  the  1985  admin- 
istration request.  The  Commission  es- 
timates a  break-even  operation  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  which  conforms  to 
the  legal  mandate  I  referred  to  previ- 
ously. No  increases  In  tolls  are  contem- 
plated in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Additionally,  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  is  requesting  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $6,068,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  re- 
flects the  administration's  request  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  has  bipartisan 
sponsorship. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PRESERVE 
AND  PROMOTE  THE  TELEVI- 
SION VnCWING  RIGHTS 


HON.  W  J.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OTLOUXSUIIA 

ni  THi  Houss  or  ■cntcssirrA'nvcs 


Thuraday.  Jfareft  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  intended  to 
preserve  and  pranote  the  telev*  ''^n 
viewing  rights  of  potentially  mil 
of  Americans.  Today  there  is  flourish- 
ing a  phenomenon  that  gives  great 
promise  to  our  Communications  Act 
goal  of  providing  television  service  to 
all  pe<q>le  of  this  great  country.  The 
rapid  proliferation  of  satellite  Earth 
stations  throughout  America,  particu- 
larly in  rural  areas,  over  the  last  4 
years  has  provided  the  opportunity  for 
millions  of  Americans  to  receive  a  wide 
variety  of  educational,  information, 
and  entertainment  programming. 

Even  though  television  broadcast 
and  cable  television  have  existed  for 
over  35  years,  luve  portions  of  the 
population  have  remidned  eitho*  un- 
served or  underserved  until  1980  and 
the  advent  of  home  satellite  Earth  sta- 
tions. It  is  my  understanding  that  con- 
sumers are  now  purchasing  satellite 
Earth  stations  at  a  rate  of  60,000  units 
each  month.  Earth  stations  are  clearly 
desired  by  the  public  and  the  Congress 
has  recognized  that  they  are  in  the 
public  interest. 

Last  year,  I  cointroduced  with  Con- 
gressman—now Senator— ALanr 
GoRX.  Jr..  and  Congressman  Chakux 
Qopx,  the  Satellite  Television  Viewing 
Mghts  Act  of  1984.  That  legislation 
and  similar  legislation  in  the  Senate— 
S.  2437— introduced  by  Senator  Bakbt 
GoLDWATBt  achieved  widespread  bi- 
partisan support  In  the  Congress.  The 
House  bill  HJR.  5176.  was  designed  to 
do  two  things:  The  first  objective— as 
with  the  Senate  biU— was  to  clarify 
that  existing  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  do  not  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of 
home  satellite  Earth  stations.  This  is 
what  I  caU  the  "basic  legaUty  issue." 
The  second  objective  was  to  ensure 
that  if  television  satellite  signals  were 
encrypted— scrambled— by  television 
program  distributors,  consumers 
would  be  afforded  access  to  these  sig- 
nals at  reasonable  prices,  terms,  and 
conditions. 

The  basic  legality  Issue  was  in  dire 
need  of  resolution  at  that  time.  For  4 
years  there  had  been  legislative  at- 
tempts In  the  House  and  the  Senate 
that  would  have  had  the  ultimate 
effect  of  banning  home  satellite  Earth 
stations.  Then  a  lawsuit  was  fOed  in 
the  Federal  district  court  in  Wichita, 
KS,  by  a  cable  television  company 
against  a  home  satellite  Earth  station 
retailer  alleging  violation  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  and  other  laws.  With 
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this  mounting  cloud  of  uncertainty 

the  heads  of  eonsumers 

and  the  Eifth  station  Indiistry.  we  felt 
compelled!  to  introduee  the  legtalatlon 
Just  deaorlbed.  The  brqad  popularity 
and  public  support  for  ntelllte  Earth 
stations  bteame  readily  dear  from  the 
widespread  oosponsondiip  of  HR.  5176 
in  the  House  and  8.  3437  In  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  suiptlsliig  that  the 
basic  legality  issue  was  resolved  expe- 
ditiously %j  the  Congreas  In  the  form 
of  ameniknents  to  the  Communlea- 
Uons  Act  which  were  incorporated  in 
the  Cable!  Communieattons  Policy  Act 
of  1984. 

Great  ^redit  goes  to  Chairman 
WnTH  of  I  the  Subcommittee  <m  Tele- 
communloations  In  helping  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  in  order  that  the 
basic  legality  issue  could  be  resolved. 
Thus,  the  first  objective  of  HR.  5176 
was  aocoBU)li8hed:  The  Communica- 
tions Act  Was  clarified  to  provide  that 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  noncom- 
mercial ti$e  of  satellite  Earth  stations 
were  legal  activities:  that  mariceting 
plans  for  selling  unscrambled  signals 
could  be  I  negotiated  In  the  market- 
place: snd  that  in  the  future  any  re- 
ceipt of  s(^rambled  signals  without  per- 
mission of  the  sender  was  prohibited. 
However,  the  second  crudal  objective 
of  HJl.  5176.  access  to  scrambled  pro- 
gramming at  reasonable  rates,  terms, 
and  conditions,  was  not  addressed  and 
was  left  for  later  resolution  in  the 
marketplace  or.  if  necessary,  by  con- 
gressionall  action. 

Unfortiiiately.  I  do  not  see  this  issue 
being  resdlved  in  the  marketplace.  To 
the  contr^.  an  antlhome  Earth  sta- 
tion campaign  has  bem  launched  by 
many  ini  the  recently  deregulated 
cable  telefision  industry.  In  newqiaper 
articles  al)  across  the  country  cable  op- 
erators ale  taking  out  advertisements 
telling  consumers  that  satellite  signals 
will  soon  be  scrambled,  and  often 
highlighting  that  there  are  no  current 
plans  for  allowing  Earth  station 
owners  to  receive  these  scrambled  sig- 
nals. This  is  troublesome  because  cable 
was  dereflulated  from  local  rate  regu- 
lation a  $cant  3  months  ago  by  this 
Congress.!  in  legislation  that  I  cospon- 
sored.  This  deregulation  was  based  in 
large  pari  on  the  pranlse  that  there 
was  comiKtItion  to  cable.  However.  It 
is  i4>pareht  that  this  recent  advertis- 
ing campaign  and  other  actions  by 
cable  orierators  demonstrate  that 
cable  oporators  may  not.  In  fact,  be 
willing  tolacoept  competition  from  sat- 
ellite Earth  stations. 

At  thisj  time.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned thlit,  as  (me  executive  of  Home 
Box  Offibe  [HBO]  stated,  "slowly  but 
surely  the  sky  will  grow  dark."  Fast  on 
the  heels  of  legislation  darlfjing  that 
it  is  legal  for  consumers  to  own  satel- 
lite Earth  stations,  many  of  the  major 
programming  distribution  sources 
have  Indicated  that  they  intend  to 
scramble  their  signals.  We  have  not 
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heard  of  even  one  feature  film  distrlb- 
ntat  taking  advantage  of  our  new  law 
by  selling  movies  in  an  unscrambled 
format  to  Earth  station  owners.  HBO/ 
Clnemax  has  already  started  to  en- 
crypt its  programming.  Press  reports 
taxMcate  that  three  of  Its  four  feeds 
wQl  be  scrambled  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April  of  this  year  and 
that  cable  affiliates  of  HBO  already 
have  decryption  devices— decoders- 
supplied  to  them.  After  this  initial 
period,  it  appears  to  be  HBO's  inten- 
tion to  scramble  all  four  of  its  feeds  in 
the  fall  of  1985. 

Once  program  distributors  encrypt 
rigrnai*  home  satellite  Earth  station 
cmsumers  wiU  not  be  able  to  unscram- 
ble the  signals  unless  they  have  a  de- 
coder which  is  activated  by  the  pro- 
gram distributor  or  the  distributor's 
agent.  HBO/Clnemax  has  already  pro- 
vided its  cable  affiliates  with  decodos 
that  are  now  In  use.  Showtime/The 
Movie  Channel  intends  to  do  the  same. 
Neither  HBO/Clnemax  nor  Show- 
Ume/The  Movie  Channel  has  yet  been 
willing  to  make  a  commitment  to 
ensure  that  Earth  station  consumers 
will  have  decoders  and  access  to  the 
scrambled  signals.  The  distributors 
have  also  indicated  that  if  they  do  sell. 
It  will  be  only  on  terms  of  "cable 
friendly,"  that  is.  advantageous  to  the 
cable  industry  over  the  Earth  station 
industry  and  Its  consumers. 

While  Earth  station  consumers  cur- 
rently receive  signals  that  are  unen- 
crypted and  make  no  payment  for  sig- 
nals, there  is  no  argument  that  reason- 
able payment  for  pay  television  signals 
is  tai  order.  The  major  unanswered 
questiim  Is  access  to  these  signals  at 
reasonable  prices,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions. This  issue  should  not  be  re- 
solved after  the  skies  go  dark,  but  now. 
Too  many  have  waited  too  long  in  this 
country  for  adequate  television  serv- 
ice. To  take  it  away  from  those  mil- 
lions of  individuals  who  view  television 
on  Earth  stations,  or  to  slow  down  Its 
availability,  is  simply  wrong  and  we 
should  not  stand  by  idly. 

In  this  regard.  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  impose  a  2-year  moratorium  on 
scrambling.  The  rationale  of  that  bill 
included:  First,  the  desire  to  allow  the 
congressional  intention  to  woric  that 
there  be  fairly  negotiated  marketplace 
agreemmts  for  unscrambled  signals; 
and  second,  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
mariieting  plan  in  place  for  satellite 
Earth  station  viewers  that  assures 
them  access  to  scrambled  signals  at 
reasonable  prices,  thus,  depriving  the 
already  large  rural  base  of  Earth  sta- 
tion consumers  the  programming  they 
are  already  receiving. 

The  concept  of  a  moratorium  for  2 
years  in  order  to  develop  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  scrambling  issue  is 
welcome  and  I  support  it,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  Members  to  do  so  as  well. 
But,  I  do  not  think  we  should  wait  one 
moment  longer  to  address  the  substan- 
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tlve  issue  of  reasonable  access  to 
scrambled  signals.  So  many  questions 
have  been  raised  that  warrant  pursuit 
of  answers  through  introduction  of 
this  legislation  as  well  as  immediate 
hearings  on  these  inumrtant  issues. 
We  need  to  eq>lore  whether  or  not  the 
consuming  public  is  being  fairly  treat- 
ed or  whether  their  newly  codified 
viewing  ri^ts  are  going  to  be  under- 
mined. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  with  the 
following  facts  and  concerns  In  mind: 

First,  pay  television  distributors  and 
moticm  picture  suppliers  have  fought 
against  satellite  Earth  station  user 
ri^ts  in  this  Congress  for  4  years. 
During  the  4-year  period  some  of  the 
program  distributors  badgered  Earth 
station  retailers,  threatening  lawsuits 
for  "piracy"  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
fusing to  accept  paymoit  from  Earth 
station  consumers,  retailers,  or  manu- 
facturers. This  culminated  in  the 
filing  of  a  major  lawsuit  by  a  cable  op- 
erator against  an  ESarth  station  retail- 
er. 

Second,  fast  on  the  heels  of  new  leg- 
islation recognizing  viewer  rights  for 
unscrambled  signals,  the  satellite  dis- 
tributors of  programming  are  starting 
to  scramble  their  signals 

Third,  cable  television  operators,  re- 
cently freed  from  the  burdens  of  local 
rate  regulation,  now  wear  up«t- 
arms  at  this  new  form  of  potential 
competition. 

Fourth,  pay  television  current 
movies  are  distributed  mainly  through 
two  sources:  HBO/Clnemax  and  Show- 
time/The Movie  Channel,  with  a  com- 
bined market  share  of  over  85  percent. 
These  companies  are  using  the  same 
source  of  encryptitm  equipment,  and 
neither  has  inade  a  commitment  to 
sell  to  home  Earth  station  users.  If 
these  distributors  do  sell,  they  Indicate 
It  will  be  (mly  on  terms  that  are  "cable 
friendly."  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
what  cable  friendly  means  and  how  it 
came  about. 

nfth.  HBO/Clnemax— 58  percent  of 
the  market— is  the  largest  distributor 
and  Is  owned  by  Time,  Inc.  which  also 
owns  American  Television  Communi- 
caticms  Cc»p.  LATC],  the  sectnid  larg- 
est cable  cmnpany  in  the  United 
States.  HBO  is  also  involved  in  motim 
picture  production.  Showtime/The 
Movie  Channel  is  primarily  owned  by 
Viacom  and  Warner  r'^mmunlmti4>nB, 
both  have  large  cable  (derations. 
Warner  also  owns  Warner  Brothers 
Studios. 

These  conuHuiies  account  for  over  12 
percent  of  the  cable  television  sub- 
scribers in  the  United  States,  some  85 
percent  of  the  pay  television  distribu- 
tion maricet  in  the  United  States  and  a 
substantial  share  of  the  supply  of  new 
feature  films  produced  in  Hollywood 
each  year,  films  which  are  essential  to 
the  EUuth  stati<m  industry.  This  group 
wants  to  be  cable  friendly.  I  take  this 
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to  mean  that  they  will  sell  procram- 
mlnc.  If  they  wll  at  all.  to  liarth  sta- 
tkm  owners  only  through  cable  outlets 
In  cable  franchiaed  areas.  HBO  has  re- 
coitly  instituted  Just  such  a  idan  for 
distribution  to  SMATV  systems,  which 
serve  multiple-unit  dwellinss.  by  re- 
quiring such  sjrstems  to  purchase 
product,  in  most  cases,  from  the  cable 
operator  and  not  directly  from  HBO. 

Once  we  deregulated  local  rate  regu- 
latloo  in  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984.  the  only  cheek  on 
prices  to  consumers  Is  the  meaningful 
competititm  to  cable  now  coming  from 
home  satellite  Earth  stations  and 
SICATV.  The  cable-friendly  approach 
will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  compe- 
tition by  satellite  Earth  station  dealers 
and  SMATV  within  cable-operating 
areas.  It  is  instructive  that  HBO's 
notice  to  cable  affiliates  regarding  the 
SMATV  plan  states  that  it  wlU  enable 
the  cable  c^wrator  to  "retain  the 
margin  between  the  price  you  decide 
to  charge  a  SMATV  operator  and  your 
rate  card  to  us."  It  is  alarming  to 
think  that  given  an  exclusive  right  to 
sen  feature  film  programming  to 
Earth  stations,  cable  operators  may 
refuse  to  sell  that  programming  alto- 
gether to  avoid  competition.  The 
cable-friendly  approach  may  remove 
the  only  meaningful  form  of  competi- 
tion to  cable  competiton:  satellite 
Earth  stations.  This  action  would  be 
harmful  to  the  consumer  in  terms  of 
prices  paid  for  movies  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  consumers  could  be  deprived 
of  the  larger  variety  of  programming 
that  Earth  stations  offer  over  more 
cable  systems. 

Sixth,  the  selection  by  HBO/Cine- 
max  and  Showtime/The  Movie  Chan- 
nel of  one  source  of  encryption  may 
lead  to  a  de  facto  standard  for  encryp- 
ticm  with  one  company  making  all  the 
decoders  to  be  placed  in  cmisumers' 
homes.  This  has  the  potential  to.  in 
turn,  eradicate  the  competitive  n.S. 
manufacturing  capability  for  Earth 
station  receivers.  From  1980  until 
1983.  90  percent  of  Elarth  station  re- 
ceivers were  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  JJB.  manufacturers  stUl  dcnninate 
the  market  and  there  are  docens  of 
competing  manufacturers  all  around 
the  country.  But  developments  result- 
ing from  a  single  source  of  descram- 
bllng  capability  could  destroy  both 
U.S.  competitors  and  foreign  competi- 
tors in  Earth  station  receiver  manufac- 
turing. 

According  to  satellite  television  re- 
ceiver manufacturers,  the  decoding  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  microprocessors, 
chips,  and  dreuit  boards,  could  be 
readOy  installed  within  satellite  Earth 
station  receivers  that  are  being  manu- 
factured by  the  industry.  This  would 
result  in  a  receiver  with  an  integrated 
decoder,  that  Is  a  decoder/recover. 
Refusal  to  license  the  decoder  technol- 
ogy or  to  allow  other  receiver  manu- 
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f  aeturers  to  purchase  the  microproces- 
sors, chips,  and  dreuit  boards  would 
result  in  only  <nie  company  with  an 
ability  to  buHd  its  own  integrated  de- 
coder/receivers. The  remainder  of  the 
receiver  manufacturers  would  be  able 
to  sell  only  standard  receivers  without 
decoding  capability.  Thus,  consumers 
would  have  the  choice  of  purchasing 
an  integrated  reoeiver/decoda*  or  pur- 
chasing a  receiver  and  a  separate  de- 
coder at  perhaps  more  than  a  50-per- 
cent higher  price.  Obviously,  this  af- 
fords little  choice  to  the  consumer  and 
could  result  in  ruination  for  the  satel- 
lite Earth  station  receiver  manufactur- 
ers. The  ultimate  effect  of  eliminating 
this  competition  on  the  price  of  receiv- 
ers and  decoders  is  now  unknown.  But. 
given  that  Intense  competition  has 
lowered  the  price  of  Earth  stations 
from  $100,000  to  $2,500  today,  the 
elimination  of  competition  would 
likely  place  a  severe  constraint  on  the 
continued  lowering  of  prices  of  satel- 
lite Earth  stations. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we 
must  be  vigilant  to  make  sure  that 
Earth  station  technology  and  the  ben- 
efits it  provides,  bmefits  the  Congress 
has  so  recently  ensured,  are  not  under- 
mined by  anticompetitive  marketing 
schemes  or  a  refusals  to  selL 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
marke^lace  oriented.  There  would  be 
no  FCC  regulation  of  pay  television 
rates  except  in  drcumstanoes  that  the 
distributors  of  pay  television  could 
eadly  avoid.  The  bill  prohibits  prac- 
tices which:  First,  would  deny  scram- 
bled satellite  television  programming 
to  ISarth  station  consumers:  second,  re- 
strict progrunming  by  charging  unrea^ 
sonable  prices  or  imposing  unreason- 
able terms  or  conditions;  or  third,  dis- 
criminate In  prices  between  distribu- 
tors that  offer  comparable  services  to 
a  satellite  television  programmer  or 
distributor.  For  example,  prices 
charged  by  satellite  motion  picture 
distributor  to  a  CATV  operator  or  to  a 
distributor  of  viewing  rlglits  to  Earth 
station  users  ought  to  be  the  same  if 
the  CATV  operator  and  Earth  station 
distributor  are  offering  comparable 
distribution  services  and  functions. 
The  bill  also  prohibits  practice  which 
would  result  In  the  sourdng  of  decod- 
ing equipment  to  the  public  in  a 
manner  that  would  likely  eliminate 
competition  in  the  manufacturing  of 
satellite  Earth  station  receivers.  The 
bill  permits  the  FCC  to  establish  rates 
only  in  limited  circumstances. 

The  first  Instance  occurs  only  if 
access  to  scrambled  signals  is  denied  to 
consumers.  The  second  is  when  Earth 
station  retailers  are  precluded  by  pro- 
gram distributors  or  others  from  sell- 
ing viewing  rights  In  a  cable  f  ran- 
chised  area.  This  would  require  the 
Earth  station  owners  to  go  through 
the  cable  operator  to  obtain  viewing 
rights.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  It  is 
very    likely    that    the    consumer    Is 
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buying  an  Earth  staticm  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  purchasing  cable  servioe.  Th» 
cable  operator  can  warehouse  movies 
by  not  selling  them  to  Earth  station 
owners  or  can  charge  an  unreasonable 
price  so  as  to  effectively  preclude  con- 
sumers from  purchasing  Earth  star 
tions.  In  this  situation.  FCC  oversight 
is  appropriate.  Where  both  Earth  sta- 
tion retailers  and  cable  systems  com- 
pete in  sdltaig  Earth  stations  and  pro- 
gramming, in  a  cabled  area,  the  FCC 
would  not  be  able  to  review  the  prices 
charged. 

The  third  circumstance  is  review  of 
prices  when  there  is  no  likely  competi- 
tion. This  would  occur  when  Earth 
stations  are  sold  outside  cable  fran- 
chised  areas.  In  this  case,  the  FCC 
could  review  rates  in  the  limited  cir- 
cumstance that  the  rates  charged  were 
beyond  a  certain  outer  limit.  This 
outer  limit  would  be  what  cable  sub- 
scribers pay.  on  average,  in  the 
markM.  The  mariiet  would  be  defined 
by  the  FCC  In  rulemaking  or  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  It  could  be  a  mileage 
zone,  a  county  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
a  statewide  territory.  Only  when  rates 
charged  by  the  program  distributor  or 
its  agent  to  the  Earth  station  owner 
are  out  of  line  with  established  prices 
in  the  market,  charged  by  cable  opera- 
tors to  their  subscribers,  can  the  FCC 
make  a  review  of  rates.  In  other  words, 
this  legislation  provides  that  Earth 
station  consumers  located  outside  of 
cabled  areas  will  be  charged  no  more 
than  what  cable  consumers  are 
charged,  unless  the  program  distribu- 
tor is  willing  to  be  subject  to  FCC 
review  of  the  price.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  encouraging  rates  to 
be  as  high  as  cable  rates.  This  seems 
unjustifiable  because  Earth  station 
owners  are  essentially  building  their 
own  plant;  this  legialati<m  establishes 
only  an  outside  limit.  This  legislation 
wiU  ensure  that  Earth  station  owners 
will  not  be  priced  out  of  the  market  by 
the  imposition  of  prices  designed  to 
deny  access  to  scrambled  signals. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  wlU 
likely  provoke  much  discussion  and 
debate  as  well  as  resolution  of  these 
important  issues  to  the  American 
public.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  bill  in  order  to  demonstrate 
your  concern  for  those  Americans, 
particularly  rural  constituents,  who  do 
not  have  access  to  cable.  This  bill  en- 
sures the  continued  ability  of  all 
Americans  to  view  television  as  they 

have  over  the  last  few  years,  through 

the  benefits  of  this  new  Earth  station 

technology.* 
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AkE  THE  ELDERLY 
BCOlOMICAIiLT  SBCDRB7 

HON.  AUGUSil»  F.  HAWKINS 

oroairoaau 
nr  THE  bousx  or  VMrwoMomamm 

TTittraday.  Morth  29,  IMS 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

inserting  I  in  the  CoaauBnovai. 
Rko>9  tiiday  a  study  rdeased  by  the 
National  ^uncU  of  Senior  Cltlaens  en- 
titled "Tlte  Economic  Status  of  the  El- 
derly: A  Ilesponse  to  the  Report  of  the 
Council  ot  Economic  Advisers,"  which 
clearly  ditcredits  the  administration's 
position  that  America's  elderly  are 
economically  secure. 

The  stuily  shows  that  more  than  25 
percent  ot  the  elderly  live  at  or  below 
the  povei|ty  level  and  that  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  poverty  have 
reached  Che  crisis  stage  for  widows, 
minorities  and  those  over  80  years  of 
•ge. 

Over  3^  million  elderly  live  in  pov- 
erty. 

Nearly  half  of  all  black  elderly  Uve 
below  the!  poverty  leveL 

More  thitn  70  percent  of  the  elderly 
poor  are  i^omen. 

Less  than  25  percent  of  older  womoi 
receive  Social  Security  and  a  private 
pension. 

Mr.  SpeMier.  the  elderly  continue  to 
be  one  of  ■odety's  most  disadvantaged 
groups.     I 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
report  in  Its  entirety  in  order  to  gain  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  flnandal 
status  of  Ikmerloi's  elduiy.  so  that  we 
know  alli  the  relevant  facts  before 
making  bolicy  dedakuis  which  wHl 
affect  thi  standard  of  living  of  our 
senior  dtlkens. 

A  copy  df  the  report  follows: 
Tbs  Wocwwanc  Smus  or  nn  ■lbho.t:  A 

Rnrom^  to  thi  Rsroar  or  ihb  Oouiren. 

orEooKOiac  Asvnas 
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The  elderly  have  been  reoeivlnc  a  lot  of 
press  lately,  most  of  it  direeted  at  tbeir  la&- 
prored  eoi^omic  status.  A  variety  o(  aitieles 
and  puttMcttlona  have  *«««*«wg»«*«^  the  eco- 
nomic lalnfe  made  by  the  eldeily  over  the 
past  sevens  yean,  v^iUe  at  the  aame  ttane 
succesting  I  that  pertiapa  the  eldeily 
shouldn't  kave  It  ao  lood.  ^nthout  suffl- 
dent  undetstandins  of  all  the  iHues  in- 
vohred.  tbe4e  articles  Imply  that  the  dderly 
are  being  {elfish  and  are  reoetvinc  more 
than  their  jtair  share  of  govemmcnt  apend- 
inc.  The  uaspoken  reoammendatkm  is  that 
the  eldeiiy  sacrifice  some  of  their  newly- 
gotten  gams,  so  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration eaq  reduce  its  detlettB  and  ao  that 
younger  petople  can  be  freed  of  the  extra  fi- 
nancial busden  so  many  fed  they  are  bear- 
ing. 

The  stereotype  of  the  prosperous  elderiy 
presented  iy  these  arttdes  is  as  mlarepre- 
sentattve  as  the  stereotype  of  the  pitiaide 
old  pasan.jThe  fact  is  that  while  there  are 
some  weU-^  older  people,  there  are  many 
more  who  ave  In  or  very  near  poverty.  It  is 
only  because  of  Federal  programa,  particu- 
larly Soda)  Security,  that  poverty  among 
the  elderlyihas  been  drastleally  reduced.  It 


Is  these  very  same  procnuns  that  critics  now 
wish  to  rilinlnatif  or  cut.  thereby  oooe  again 
threatening  the  Income  security  of  the  el- 
derty. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  reducttons  in 
poverty  among  the  elderly  beloogs  to  Social 
Security.  Social  Security  beneflta  are  in- 
dexed to  keep  pace  with  Inflation,  so  that 
the  purdiastng  power  of  lisnefitB  is  protect- 
ed. Without  this  annual  adjustment,  the  el- 
dstly's  retirement  income  would  lose  stabili- 
ty and  value;  few  other  portlonB  of  it  are  up- 
dated for  Inflation  Sodal  Security's  sueceas 
In  raising  thousands  of  elderly  out  of  pover- 
ty is  an  achievement  that  aD  Americans  can 
be  proud  of  and  Is  one  to  which  neariy  all 
working  Americans  have  contributed. 

Before  the  public  ddiate  over  the  alleged 
prosperity  of  the  eldniy  continues,  it  would 
be  wise  to  know  all  the  facts.  What  is  pre- 
sented here  is  an  attempt  to  put  into  per- 
fective some  of  the  statements  made  in  one 
of  the  recent  publications  about  the  income 
status  of  the  ddnly.  The  Sconomie  Report 
oftkePnaidxnt,  fm  the  CtnauM  of  Economic 
Jdeisen.— WnxuM  R.  Hottoh,  Executive 
Olreetor. 

The  recent  Economic  Report  of  the  Preti- 
dent,  written  by  the  Coundl  of  Economic 
Advters.  contained  for  the  first  time  a  sec- 
tion entitled  "Boonomic  Status  of  the  EMer- 
ly."  It  portrays  the  dderty  as  a  no  longer 
relatlvdy  disadvantaged  group,  dting  dra- 
matic Increases  in  inoHne,  coupled  with 
equally  dramatic  reductions  in  poverty.  The 
report  lndlcat«e  that  the  elderly  and  non-el- 
derly have  about  equal  levels  of  per  capita 
Income,  imidying  that  aU  things  are  equal 
between  the  dderly  and  non-elderly.  Given 
the  rosy  economic  status  of  most  of  the  d- 
derly  deecribed  in  the  report,  along  with 
l>osUi»e  oomments  about  the  growth  of 
Sodal  Security  benefits,  the  availability  of 
penskina  and  the  prevalence  of  in-kind  bene- 
flta, the  report  could  easi^  be  used  as  Justi- 
fleatlon  by  the  Administration  and  others 
for  cuttlns  back  programs  aiding  the  dder- 
ly. 

However,  what  the  report  does  not  say, 
and  how  It  uses  figures  to  their  l>est  advan- 
tage, is  glaring.  It  provides  a  limited  view  of 
the  future  and  fails  to  address  the  impact 
the  graying  of  the  population  will  have  on 
the  elderly  themselves  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  What  is  presented  here  is  an  attonpt 
to  furnish  some  of  the  information  omitted 
from  the  CBA  report 

1.  Ihe  tULetiy  are  not  a  homogeneoua 
group.  Pockets  of  poverty  among  the  ddn-Iy 
stm  exist  While  the  overall  poverty  rate 
among  the  dderly  has  been  reduced  from 
about  35  percoit  in  1959  to  14.1  in  1963,  pov- 
erty rates  are  not  uniform  across  the  elder- 
ly: 
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Poverty  remains  at  crislB  levels  for  certain 
groups  of  older  people— widows,  minorities, 
those  who  are  sick  and  those  who  have  lived 
into  their  80b.  The  higher  proportion  of 
very  old  persons  surviving  over  ttane  wHl 
also  lower  the  average  Income  of  the  dder- 
ly. Moreover,  a  significant  number  of  dder- 
ly live  near  poverty  and  could  easily  be 
pushed  into  poverty.  Alxtut  25  percent  of 
the  dderly  live  in  poverty  or  vary  doee  to  it. 

Elderiy  women  are  particularly  disadvan- 
taged. More  than  71  percent  of  the  dderly 


poor  are  women.  This  is  largely 
marital  status  bean  a  podtive  rdatloiwhip 
on  Income  and  most  dderly  women  Uve 
alone  tai  later  years.  Most  older  men  arc 
married,  while  most  dder  women  are  wid- 
owed. About  86  percent  of  surviving  sponsts 
are  female,  as  are  80  percent  of  the  7.5  mfl- 
lion  elderiy  who  live  alone. 

2.  MoTtey  income  U  not  an  ideal  meaeure 
of  economic  stahu.  Moreover,  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent figures  can  lead  to  different  oondu- 
sions.  For  example,  the  mean— average— real 
income  figures  used  in  the  report  are  decep- 
tive. Median— mid-point— figures,  rather 
than  mean  figures,  are  more  frequently 
used  in  discussions  about  Income.  Conse- 
quently, the  use  of  mean  figures  presents  a 
somewhat  brighter  picture.  The  mean 
income  for  families  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  «5+  is  stated  to  be  $21,430;  the 
median  is  $16382;  for  unrelated  individuals, 
the  mean  is  stated  to  be  $10,036.  but  the 
median  is  $6,036.  The  report  also  fUOs  to  in- 
dude  any  breakouts  of  subgroups.  For  ex- 
amide.  the  median  Income  of  older  women  Is 
$5.S»0.  This  means  that  one-half  of  all  older 
women  are  below  or  within  $600  of  poverty 
($4,775). 

3.  JUl  thinot  are  not  egwal  between  the 
yoiMff  aad  the  otd.  For  example,  the  CEA 
report  datans  that  "the  goods  tysteaDy  pur- 
chased by  the  elderiy  and  the  non-dderly 
have  expeileneed  similar  price  Iikiiissis." 
and  that  consequently,  the  elderly  are  not 
more  susceptible  to  Inflation  than  other  age 
groupSL  This  falls  to  take  Into  account  the 
burden  the  rising  cost  of  health  care  places 
on  the  elderly.  It  is  imtlenlahlf  that  the  d- 
derly  use  more  health  care  services  than 
other  age  groups.  While  mudi  of  thdr 
health  care  is  covered  by  Medicare.  25  per- 
crat  of  the  cost  of  tteir  care  comas  from 
out  of  thdr  own  podcets.  Use  of  medical 
care  by  the  dderly  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  non-dderly,  consequently,  the 
dderly  are  much  more  dbectly  affected  by 
taicreases  in  medical  Inflation.  In  addftlon. 
for  those  very  dd  (65+)  who.  as  a  result  of 
aging  and  chronic  conditions,  require  even 
more  medical  care  than  the  young  old 
(86+),  the  Impact  of  increasing  »»«*h««^i 
costs  can  be  devastating. 

In  1064.  the  overall  inflation  rate  was  four 
percent,  yet  medical  care  rose  6.1  percent. 
In  the  two  prior  years,  medical  inflation  was 
neariy  double  and  triple  that  of  overall  in- 
flation. Thia  has  taken  lU  toU  on  the  dder- 
ly. m  1065.  It  Is  expected  that  the  dderly. 
on  average,  wHl  pay  HA  percent  of  thdr 
mocne  for  health  care.  With  no  «*«>"g—  in 
current  systems,  this  will  rise  to  16.4  pet^ 
cent  in  1068.  Tbe  growth  tai  Uie  dderty's 
health  care  payments  between  1064  and 
1860  will  be  twice  as  test  as  the  growth  tai 
their  income.  Annual  increases  in  Sodal  Se- 
curity wHl  go  to  pay  for  annual  Inereasea  in 
Medicare  deductibles  and  oo-poymenta. 

4.  ImprovementM  in  Me  incoiMe  ttatua  of 
the  efaferly  are  attributaUt  to  the  Sociat  Se- 
curttt  system.  More  than  00  percent  of  the 
dderly  recdve  Sodal  Security.  On  average, 
it  i»ovldes  about  40  percent  of  retirement 
taicome,  although  21  percent  of  the  elderly 
rdy  on  it  for  nearly  all  thdr  Income,  It  Is 
partteularly  important  for  lower-income  d- 
deriy,  representing  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
cash  Income  of  elderly  with  Incomes  of 
$5,000  or  less.  Average  benefits  for  a  retired 
wiHker  are  $440  a  month;  for  a  widow.  $415 
a  month.  Again,  these  aggregate  figures  are 
deceptive.  About  63  pocent  of  Sodal  Securi- 
ty beneficiaries  are  women,  and  women  typi- 
«lly  receive  lower  benefits,  dther  as  surviv- 
ing spouses  or  in  their  own  right.  In  1083, 
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the  aTOract  w««""«'y  bencflt  to  a  retired 
male  woikcr  vaa  $407;  to  a  retired  female 
worker.  $n*.  About  ao  percent  of  unmar- 
ried older  woaan  rely  on  Social  Security  aa 
tbeir  loie  aouree  of  Ineome.  Only  t»  percent 
of  abudo  elderly  women  reeelve  both  Social 
Security  and  another  penaton.  Moraover.  be- 
cauee  dderly  women  live  loocer,  reaouroea 
they  had  when  itarted  recetvlnc  Social  Se- 
curity may  te  vent  when  they  reach  ad- 
vanced old  a«e.  IncTfaaing  their  dependence 
on  Social  Security. 

The  proTieion  of  the  full  Social  Security 
Ooat^-IiTlnc  adjuetment  is  directly  related 
to  poverty  among  the  aced  and  the  very  old. 
The  COLA  cnaurea  that  Social  Security  ben- 
eftU  keep  pace  with  Inflatinn.  allowlnc  the 
elderly  to  ■«*»«*«<«  a  decent,  thoush  hardly 
luzurtoot.  atandard  of  living-  Without  the 
COLA,  the  elderly'!  buying  power  would  be 
reduced  due  to  inflation  and  more  older 
people  would  be  pushed  Into  poverty.  For 
example,  according  to  a  itudy  by  AARP  and 
DaU  Reaooreea,  Inc.,  a  freeae  on  the  COLA 
next  year  would  amd  a  half  millon  more 
■enlor  dtlvna  Into  poverty. 

The  decline  and  ■tahlMMtion  of  poverty 
among  the  elderly  can  be  traced  to  the 
COLA.  In  19T0.  one-«iarter  of  the  elderly 
were  living  in  poverty.  Increaaea  In  benefita 
were  granted  on  an  ad  hoc  baaie  during  the 
eariy  IVTVa  and  the  elderly  poverty  rate  de- 
clined to  about  14  percent  in  1975.  Automat- 
ic COLAa  began  during  1975  and  the  pover- 
ty tate  among  the  dderly  has  remained  nA- 
atlv^  stable  einoe  then.  That  Sodal  Securi- 
ty haa  been  aooceaful  in  helping  to  ralee 
thoanndi  of  elderty  people  out  of  poverty 
and  to  provide  a  stable  source  of  Income  for 
retlreca  is  no  reaaon  to  cut  benefits.  If  any- 
thli«,  Sodal  Security  must  be  pieaerved  ao 
that  poverty  anMmg  the  dderiy  will  not 
oooc  again  riaa  to  uaaooeptable  levels. 

As  a  penon  becoaaes  very  old.  the  protec- 
tion agaliMt  inflation  that  the  full  COLA 
provides  t>ecomta  tocreaalngly  vitaL  Persons 
over  M  are  likely  to  have  disproportionately 
high  expendtturea  for  health  care,  support- 
ive services  and  energy  costa.  yet  by  that 
age,  they  are  mudi  more  likely  than  young- 
er individuals  to  have  exhauatert  savings  or 
other  resourcea  neceaaary  t»  meet  theae 
higher  mmvn  COLA  llmitatlona  would 
reduce  the  value  of  retirement  benefits  the 
longer  they  were  received. 

ft.  ftMtons  an  not  a  motor  tonne  of 
ineome  /Or  moet  enrretU  ntireet.  Contrary 
to  the  upbeat  disniasion  of  pension  coverage 
and  its  role  for  future  retireea,  for  most  cur- 
rent leUreea,  pension  income  Is 
Moreover,  pensions  are  rarely 
thereby  reducing  their  value  as  a  ataUe 
aouroe  of  income.  Only  about  3  to  10  per- 
cent of  penalona  are  Indexed  for  Inflation 

WhOe  it  ia  true  that  recent  leglalatinn  win 
help  expand  penaton  coverage,  the  fact  la 
that  moat  elderly  now  receive  only  a  trac- 
tion of  their  income  from  penalona.  Monthly 
inooBoe  from  penatooa  la  varied,  due  to  the 
diveiaity  of  penaioo  plana.  Overall,  about  10 
percent  of  the  elderly'a  retirement  Income 
conaea  tnm  penalona  In  1M2.  the  average 
annual  ineome  from  a  private  pension  for  an 
elderly  male  was  1X960;  tor  an  elderly 
female,  $l,Sao.  Penalons  are  also  not-avail- 
able to  moat  elderly,  since  the  majority  of 
the  elderly  are  women  and  older  women 
typically  do  not  receive  pensions.  Only 
about  IS  percent  of  elderly  single  women  re- 
ceive penslowa  cooapared  to  34  percent  of 
aingle  older  men  and  33  percent  of  older 
couplea.  Lmb  than  10  percent  of  aged 
widowa  receive  aurvtvor  penaion  iMaetits. 
0.  iMrtiid  bemelitt  on  crucial  to  the  health 
iseB-teinff   of  the  eUetit.   Programs 
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which  provide  such  aervioes  aa  health  care, 
boualng,  nutritional  aaaletanre.  legal  aid  and 
energy  aaaiatance  are  critical  to  aD  elderly, 
but  particularly  the  low-income  elderly.  If 
theae  forma  of  aupport  were  not  available, 
the  poor  elderly,  with  limited  diiposahle 
Income,  would  either  have  to  attempt  to 
purchaae  these  itema  or  forego  aervioea. 
Neariy  every  older  peraon  is  covered  by 
Medkare.  although  the  eMerly  muat  atill 
pay  at  least  $1,800  per  year  out  of  pocket 
for  thdr  health  care.  About  half  of  poor  el- 
derly hoosehobk  receive  one  or  more  caah 
or  non-cash  benefits,  but  1.9  million  aged 
households  in  poverty  receive  no  cash  or 
non-cash  public  assistance.  Even  theae  bene- 
fits are  not  available  or  aa  gerieroua  aa  the 
public  may  believe.  For  example,  the  elderly 
muat  often  wait  aeveral  yeara  before  they 
can  obtain  aubaidiaed  houaing.  881  benefita 
do  not  bring  the  elderly  up  to  poverty  leveL 
Moreover,  many,  many  low-income  elderly 
who  are  eligible  for  theae  programa  do  not 
partfarbiate,  either  because  they  do  not  know 
about  them  or  because  for  reasons  of  pride 
or  sodal  stigma. 

The  CEA  suggests  that  peiiiaps  In-kind 
transfers  ought  to  be  counted  ss  income  ai>d 
that  If  they  were,  the  poverty  rate  amtHig 
the  elderly  would  decline  significantly.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  problems  with  this, 
and  the  resulU  of  aaalgnlng  caah  valuea  to 
in-kind  benefits  can  be  mialeadlng.  First, 
thia  argument  only  takea  govenmient  trana- 
f  ers  into  account  and  f  alia  to  put  any  aimilar 
caah  value  on  private  benefits  such  as 
health  insurance.  Ufe  Insurance,  pension 
contributions  and  educational  asslatanre 
and  the  InuMct  theae  have  on  the  Incomes 
of  younger  workers.  Second,  there  is  some 
dispute  over  how  to  value  In-klnd  benefita— 
market  value,  redplent  value  or  poverty 
budget  share.  Given  that  poverty  Is  a  rela- 
tive measure,  if  these  concenw  are  taken 
into  account,  it  Is  likely  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  poor  people  would  not  change  very 
much. 

7-  The  majority  Of  tideriv  people  do  not 
toork.  Only  about  13  percent  of  aU  elderly 
are  employed,  so  that  earnings  are  not  an 
assured  source  of  retirement  income.  Older 
workers  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  recent 
recession.  Only  31  percent  of  displaced  older 
workers  found  new  Jobs  after  being  unem- 
ployed during  that  period,  as  compared  to 
70  percent  of  young  workers  and  41  percent 
of  middle-aged  workers.  In  sdditlon.  the  re- 
covery has  had  leas  effect  on  older  workers. 
Their  rate  of  unemployment  has  only  de- 
clined by  ten  percent,  while  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  tor  workers  age  3ft  to  54  has  de- 
clined 3ft  percent.  Early,  and  often  involun- 
tary, letlreaaent  still  remains  the  rule  In  the 
American  woriq>laoe  for  workers  In  their  SOs 
snd  aarly  90s.  What  this  translates  Ihto  for 
older  workers  Is  lost  health  covoage  and  re- 
ductions In  pensions  and  Social  Security. 

9.  The  valne  cf  ataett  in  contrOnMng  to  n- 
tirement  incomie  it  hard  to  quantift  and 
may  be  oventated.  The  elderly  as  a  group 
may  hold  more  assets  than  younger  people 
because  they  have  been  able  to  amimnlat.f 
them  over  the  years:  however,  the  distribu- 
tion of  assets  among  the  elderly  Is  very 
uneven.  For  Instance,  older  men  have  sub- 
stantially more  asset  income  than  women, 
and  blacks  have  significantly  lower  asset  In- 
comes then  whites.  While  some  elderly  have 
accumulated  wealth,  most  elderly  do  not. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  place  a  monetary 
value  on  some  assets.  For  example,  while  70 
percent  of  the  elderly  live  In  their  own 
homes  and  at  least  half  of  these  own  them 
outright,  thus  giving  the  appearance  that 
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the  elderly  have  access  to  a  significant  sum 
of  money,  equity  In  a  home  is  not  very 
liquid.  The  value  of  the  house  may  be  great 
on  paper,  but  not  neoeasarOy  to  the  owner. 
Consequently,  the  worth  of  a  house  to  the 
elderly  person  In  terms  of  contributing  to 
economic  well-being  may  be  overstated. 
ooacLOSioa 

It  is  Important  to  reaist  Jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  elderly  are  as  well  off  as 
the  non-elderly  because  their  Incomes  are 
nearly  equal.  AU  things  are  iwt  equal  be- 
tween the  aged  and  iM»-aged:  equivalent 
levda  of  total  Income  do  not  neceaaarily  in- 
dicate equivalent  needa  or  levela  of  living. 

The  economic  atatua  of  the  elderly  la  more 
dosely  tied  to  levela  of  public  fun<Ung  than 
la  the  economic  status  of  the  non-elderly. 
While  the  primary  source  of  Income  for 
younger  people  Is  earnings,  the  elderly  rely 
heavily  on  Social  Security  and  Federally-fi- 
nanced support  programs.  The  perception 
that  the  elderly  are  as  well  off  as  other 
groups  could  threaten  the  fuiuling  and/or 
existence  of  programs  vital  to  the  elderly, 
with  the  resulting  consequence  that  many 
elderly  fall  into  poverty.  Before  any  ded- 
sions  are  made  or  actions  taken  that  would 
affect  the  economic  status  of  the  elderly,  a 
careful  assessment  of  their  needs  and  re- 
sources, apart  from  any  comparison  with 
other  age  groups,  must  be  made. 
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HON.  WnilAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

orcAuroamA 
IH  THE  HOU8I  OP  RBPUSDTtATIVIS 

Thurtday,  March  28. 188S 

•  Mr.  DANME14EYER.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
the  House  this  week  took  the  coura- 
geous action  of  passing  legislation  to 
release  funds  for  the  MX  missile. 
These  funds  had  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  last  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985  program,  but  were  frocen 
pending  review  of  Soviet  participation 
in  the  Geneva  arms  reduction  talks. 
Passage  of  these  two  resolutions  was 
necessary  to  thaw  the  MX  funds  and 
releases  $1.S  billion  for  procurement. 
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There  tre  two  reasong  why  the  IOC 
procnun  Is  so  cruciaL  First,  it  adds  a 
critical  dement  to  our  military  ane- 
nal.  ther^y  addreasInK  the  Imlmlanre 
betwem  iTnited  Stateg  and  Soviet  stra- 
tegic f  orqes.  The  Dhlted  States  has  not 
deployed  I  a  new  laiul4MUMd  gtrategic 
misaUe  Ui  15  years  irtiereas,  during 
this  sam^  period,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed twn  new  systems  and  are  de- 
veloping jtour  more  In  violation  of  the 
SALT  n  tareement. 

Since  1974.  the  United  States 
built  3^  ICBM's.  Idl  of  pre-1971 
design.  The  SovleU;  by  comparison, 
have  buijt  over  2,0M,  more  than  half 
of  which  are  new  since  1975.  The 
Soviet  8^18  is  the  bfUMt  powerful  mis- 
sile In  the  world,  8  times  as  large  as 
our  newest  ICBM.  the  MInuteman  m. 
They  possess  over  5.000  hard-target 
ICBM  i^rheads  with  which  to  vtrike 
1.030  U.S.  ICBM  sUos-a  5-to-l  advan- 
tage.      ^ 

Point  Aie.  then,  is  that  we  are  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  both  in  quantity 
and  calltaier  of  strategic  missiles.  Oppo- 
nents clAim  that  the  MX  is  an  un- 
wieldy a(id  unworkable  system.  They 
charge  tlkat  its  basing  mode  Is  particu- 
larly umieliable.  What  they  fail  to  re- 
alize is  that  there  probably  hasn't 
been  a  sibgle  wei4X>ns  system— wheth- 
er ship.  |un.  missile,  tank,  or  plane- 
where  the  prototype  was  designed  and 
operated  without  a  hitch.  In  the 
1920's.  the  military-  establishment 
laughed  >at  the  idea  that  airplanes 
could  successfully  bomb  battleshUts— 
until  Gttieral  Billy  Mitchell  proved 
them  wr^ng.  The  first  aircraft  carriers 
were  hardly  the  powerful  and  efficient 
vessels  they  are  today.  The  very  first 
tanks  mAy  have  lost  a  tread  or  two 
before  they  were  perfected.  Despite 
early  problems,  the  fact  remains  that 
I  necessary  In  the  natural  pro- 
of military  hardware.  And  so 
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often  pave  the  way.  In  this  regard,  the 
MX  Is  not  named  the  Peacekeei>er  for 
naught.* 


SENATOR  CHIIiES  SPEAKS 
AGAINST  THE  MX 


snd  reaaon  Is  that  rejection 
of  the  M^X  would  seriously  undermine 
the  X3S.  tMdtion  in  arms  reduction  ne- 
gotiationB  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Without lUie  counterbalancing  factor 
of  the  MX,  the  Soviet  heavy  missiles 
(particuUrly  the  SS-18's)  remain  relar 
tively  invulnerable  and  therefore 
there  is  ^  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
bargain  or  reduce  their  f oreea.  As  In 
any  bilateral  agreement,  or  manage- 
ment/Iattor  dispute  for  that  mattw. 
both  sipes  must  negotiate  from 
if  one  side  Is  noticeably 
weaker  tiian  the  other,  the  scales  are 
tipped  toward  the  other.  In  the  realm 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapwis,  any  such- 
imbalanop  is  potentially  catastrophic 
and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Wars  liave  not  onanated  from  main- 
taining ^  strong  defense.  They  have 
more  often  than  not  been  the  result  of 
unprepa^edness.  Unilateral  disarma- 
ment, unverifiable  aims  freezes,  and 
false  senses  of  security  based  on  good 
intentions  do  not  prevent  wars.  They 
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orpunm* 

ni  TBI  BOTTSK  Or  RDWESniTATIVXS 

Thunday,  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  the  MX. 

Although  I  am  opposed  to  funding 
on  moral  grounds,  there  are  a  wide  var 
riety  of  reasons  for  opposing  the  MX 
even  among  my  opponents. 

Recently,  my  Florida  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Lawtoh  Cmus.  outlined  the 
reason  why  he  was  opposed  to  the  MX 
In  a  recent  Washington  Post  article. 

The  article  follows: 

It's  Not  a  Vote  To  Knx  thz  BCX 

The  relationship  between  the  pending 
vote  on  MX  appropriations  snd  arms  con- 
tnd  is  being  misunderstood. 

lliis  vote  has  been  called  a  ret  eraklum  on 
both  the  MX  missQe  i»agram  and  the  ad- 
ministration's arms  control  policies.  Those 
inclined  to  vote  against  release  of  this  fund- 
ing are  told  that  would  be  killing  the  pro- 
gram and  sending  a  negative  signal  to  the 
Soviets  at  the  outset  of  the  negotiations. 
That  is  not  so.  Rather,  we  face  a  vote  only 
on  whether  to  move  ahead  immediately  to 
procurement  of  additional  missiles  tx\ar  to 
engaging  in  arms  control  talks.  . 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  forth- 
coming vote,  we  will  have  an  MX  program. 
To  date.  Congress  has  provided  $9  bOlfamin 
research  and  development  funidlng.  With 
that  funding  the  Air  Force  has  developed 
prototype  missiles  and  is  conducting  a  re- 
search test  flight  program.  In  FT  1984.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $3  billion  for  production 
of  31  miasiles.  In  F7  1985.  Congress  provid- 
ed another  $1  billion  for  deployment  of 
those  missiles  as  well  as  the  long  lead  mate- 
rials necessary  to  maintain  a  hot  production 
line. 

Clearly,  this  approach  does  not  kill  the 
missile  Tnst,wtd,  It  provides  the  funding 
to  maintain  a  production  capac- 
ity, should  additional  production  prove  nec- 
essary. The  vote  we  face  Is  not  whether  to 
muwmtw,mtm  thc  $1  blllltm  we  havc  imnopri- 
ated  this  year,  it  is  a  vote  on  irtiether  to  add 
another  $1.5  billion  on  top  of  it  and  move  to 
further  production. 

■me  arguments  that  proved  crucial  to  my 
AnMim  to  oppose  building  more  MX  mis- 
siles at  tfaJs  time  is  my  concern  about  the 
vulnerability  of  MX  in  its  proposed  bsslng 
mode.  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  Dr.  William 
Kaufmann.  a  defense  expat  who  served  in 
five  administrations  starting  with  Keimedy, 
said  "putting  VX.  in  the  current  silos,  even 
if  hardened  still  further,  is  a  losing  game,  I 
regret  to  say.  because  the  expectation  is 
that  by  the  late  '80s.  the  Soviet  Union  wlU 
be  able  to  knoA  out  on  the  order  of  95  per- 
cent of  those  silos."  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that,  after  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  MX  would  movide  fewer  than 
100  survivable  warheads  for  $35  billkm.  This 
is  a  poor  return  on  our  investment. 
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To  improve  on  that  return,  we  would  lie 
forced  to  move  to  a  launch-on-waming  or  a 
launch-under-attack  strategy.  This  is  why 
critics  call  MX  "a  use  or  kise  weapon."  In  iU 
current  liighly  vulnerable  basing  mode.  MX 
is  provocative  and  itrttaMliiing 

Do  these  pressing  conecnis  require  that 
we  kill  the  MX  now?  No.  At  the  outset  of 
potentially  rewarding  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
give  away  our  options  on  any  strategic 
system  that  ml^t  serve  ss  leverage  for  slg- 
nifkant  arms  reductions. 

I^st  year's  House  vote  was  all  or  nothing 
on  MX  The  final  oomproraiae  lets  us  keep 
our  options  opeiL  We  will  begin  production 
of  the  initial  group  of  •"'—"**  in  May  or 
June.  There  is  sufficient  funding  to  keep 
the  production  line  going  through  the  end 
of  F7  1985.  The  MX  program  has  artaiaHy 
expended  less  than  $150  million,  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  $3  billion  provided  for  produc- 
ticm. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  also 
raised  difficult  questions  about  the  MX  pro- 
gram's ability  to  meet  its  smlritious  deirioy- 
ment  objectives.  OAO  points  out  tliat  we 
will  dqi>loy  the  first  31  missiles  before  we 
even  perform  the  first  operational  fli^t 
test.  The  trouUe^lagued  DIVAD  gun  shows 
what  results  when  we  rush  to  deploy  weap- 
ons systems  before  tough  snd  independent 
tests  can  conducted. 

It  is  l>etter  to  "'■*''**«"  a  ready  production 
capadty  and  keep  MX  as  leverage.  At  some 
point  in  the  negotiations,  the  MX  might 
become  part  of  an  agreement  to  reduce  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  SSlSs. 

The  administration  argues  tliat  any  vote 
against  artrtitiohal  production  funding  would 
send  a  negative  signal  to  the  Soviets.  I  am 
skeptkal  of  this  assertkm.  The  SovieU  left 
the  talks  after  Congress  endorsed  the  Scow- 
croft  Oonunission's  reoommendatian  for  100 
MX  missiles  They  returned  hat  in  hand 
after  we  suspended  additional  productloo. 
M««w»mt«iny  II  ready  production  capability 
so  we  can  move  ahead  at  any  time,  but 
choosing  to  not  make  a  preemptive  move, 
sends  the  Soviets  the  right  signal:  flrxihllity 
ba^ed  up  by  strength. 

If  the  prQstdent  wants  to  avoid  a  dose  and 
contentious  vote,  he  can  do  so  by  pustpim- 
Ing  the  vote  until  Congress  reviews  the  De- 
fense Authorisation  Bill  in  the  sprins-  At 
that  time,  the  arms  control  picture  mi^t  be 
dearer.  This  could  free  up  $1J>  billion, 
wtilch  could  be  applied  to  the  defense 
budget  in  VY  1'986  and  would  hdp  us  consid- 
erably in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  defidt. 

The  administration  tdls  us  that  each  vote 
on  additional  defense  appropriations  is  a 
test  of  our  wOL  Secretary  Weinberger  tells 
us  if  we  cut  a  sin^  doDar  we  send  a  nega- 
tive signal  to  the  Soviets.  Now  we  are  told 
that  MX  is  another  toyalty  test  dearly,  the 
missile  caimot  be  sold  on  its  merits,  so  the 
administration  is  selling  it  as  a  symbol.  Con- 
gress should  stick  to  the  facts  and  not  buy 
this  approach. 

At  some  point  in  the  future,  we  may  have 
to  consider  additional  production  of  MX 
mt««n«M  For  now  we  diould  take  advantage 
of  this  limited  opp(»tunlty  and  try  to 
actiieve  the  objective  we  all  share— arms  re- 
ductions.* 
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WTERANS  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE 
POSITIONS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urn  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congren  will  act  quldly  on  this 
much-needed  legislations 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMAUY 


OVCAUrOUOA 


'ATIW 


IH  TBI  Boun  or 

Thunday.  MarOi  2t.  I$t5 

•  Mr.  DTMAIiLY.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  ooqxHisor  of 
legUation  being  Introduced  today 
which  would  provide  onployment  se- 
curity for  veterans  in  ClvO  Service  po- 
sitions which  are  reserved  for  them  by 
law.  This  bill,  sponsored  by  my  col- 
league on  the  Post  Of  flee  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee.  Mr.  Gnjuii.  is 
similar  to  legialatlon  which  unani- 
mously passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  98th  Congress.  We 
are  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this  effort 
by  distinguished  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs,  as  weU. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  provides  that 
veterans  preference  ellglbles  In  the  po- 
sitions of  guard,  messenger,  elevator 
operator,  and  custodian,  may  not  be 
separated  from  employment  as  a 
result  of  contracting  out.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  this  bill  does  not 
create  a  new  preference  for  veterans. 
To  the  oootrary.  the  bill  upholds  a 
commitment  Congress  made  to  these 
veterans  over  40  years  ago.  in  the  Vet- 
erans Preference  Act  of  liM4. 

In  that  act.  the  four  Civil  Service  po- 
sitloas  in  question  were  reserved  for 
veterans,  as  long  as  veterans  are  avail- 
able. Unfortunately.  I  fear  the  intent 
of  the  origtaial  law  has  been  drcimi- 
vented  by  increased  efforts  to  contract 
out  these  positions.  Veterans  ttom 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
who  have  served  the  Government 
faithfully  for  many  years,  are  sudden- 
ly faced  with  the  loss  of  their  Jobs. 
Younger  veterans  from  the  Vietnam 
era  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  secure  employment  in  these  po- 
sitions, despite  the  fact  that  5  U.S.C. 
3310  sets  these  positions  aside  for 
than. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  legislation  introduced  today  pro- 
vides the  same  protection  for  veterans 
holding  these  positions  in  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  I  feel  that  this  addiUon 
to  the  bill  is  extremely  important,  par- 
ticularly because  80  percent  of  the  cus- 
todial emidoyees  in  the  Postal  Service 
are  veterans.  And  almost  one-half  of 
these  veterans  are  disabled! 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  a  special 
effort  to  ensure  that  sheltered  work- 
shop for  the  handicapped,  which  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government 
for  these  types  of  services.  wiU  have 
continued  (Hwortunltles  to  obtain 
work  with  Government  agencies. 
Under  the  bill,  sheltered  worshops 
must  be  given  priority  when  Federal 
agencies  contract  for  the  positions  I 
question. 


WASHINGTON  UNION  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

orcAUFounA 
HI  THB  BOUSB  or 


ThMnda%  March  29.  J9S5 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Coach  John  Pestorich  and  the 
Washington  Union  High  School  bas- 
ketbaU  team  of  Easttm.  CA.  for  captur- 
ing the  State  of  California  Division  n 
championship. 

I  know  that  not  only  the  students  of 
Washington  Union  and  the  dtiaens  of 
Esston.  but  also  all  of  Fresno  County, 
are  extremely  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Coach  Pestorich  and 
his  squad.  I  share  in  that  pride,  know- 
ing that  the  Panthers'  perfect  20-0 
season  record  was  accomplished  with 
both  athletic  talent  and  sportsman- 
ship. 

I  insert  for  the  Rbcoko  the  Fresno 
Bee's  report  on  the  State  champion- 
ship game,  and  once  again,  offer  my 
heartiest  congratulations. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Preno  Bee.  Mar.  17. 198S] 
WASHUwroii.  Top  Im  Statb 
JSBTU  cou  Toam  it  on  as  pakthbu  ransH 

l»-0 

(By  Andy  Boogaard) 

OAKLftMSb— Just  when  It  appeared  control 
«aa  allpping  out  of  lU  graip,  Waahlncton 
Union  Hlsh  School  turned  to  It*  money 
player  Saturday  In  the  Oakland  CoUaeum 
Arena. 

That  player,  senior  center  Jervis  Cole,  re- 
sponded by  burying  three  conaeeutlve  jump- 
ers in  the  fourth  quarter  and  the  Panthers 
sailed  to  a  W-M  victory  over  Rto  Americano 
for  the  Division  11  boys'  state  basketbaU 
championship. 

Cole  finished  with  IS  points— one  of  four 
WashlngUm  seniors  to  reach  double  fig- 
ures—as the  Panthers  wrapped  up  a  M-4> 


In  doing  so.  they  became  the  first  valley 
team  to  go  unbeaten  since  East  Bakersf  leld 
In  196S.  a  year  In  which  there  were  no  state 
playoffi. 

Por  Coach  John  Pestorich's  Panthers,  It 
was  more  than  "Just"  an  unbeaten  season. 

It  was  a  year  In  which  they  crushed  their 
opponents  by  an  average  margin  of  24 
points  and.  more  impressively,  remained  a 
domtaatlng  force  In  the  postseason.  In  the 
Sequoia  Dlvtsion.  Southern  Regional  and 
state  title  games,  their  average  winning 
spread  was  18.3. 

In  regard  to  Its  seniors,  the  final  chapter 
of  Washington's  storybook  season  was 
chronicled  In  Ideal  fashion. 

Otiards  Tony  Harris  and  Stennls  Cook. 
who  have  started  alongside  Cole  on  the  var- 
sity for  three  yeaia,  contributed  18  and  16 
points,  respectively.  And  Jervis  Cole's  twin 
brother,  Jarvls,  who  Joined  the  varsity  at 
the  end  of  his  sophomore  year,  offered  U 
more  points. 
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Washington  went  77-4  in  games  Jervis 
Cole.  Harris  and  Cook  played  together  In 
three  seasons, 

Junior  guard  Dwayne  Tucker,  with  eight 
potaita,  was  the  only  other  scorer  for  Wash- 
ington, which  managed  to  win  big  with  little 
depth  this  season. 

"I  felt  In  different  times  In  the  game,  a 
different  Ud  oontrlbutad  to  keep  us  going," 
said  Pestorich.  "At  one  time  It  was  Jarvls. 
another  time  Stennls  and  I  could  go  right 
on  down  the  Une.  That's  been  a  ctaaraeterla- 
tic  of  tbeae  kids.  Someone  was  always  ready 
iriien  we  needed  them." 

In  the  pinch.  It  was  Jervis  Cole  who  as- 
serted h*™^'*  as  many  In  a  crowd  of  about 
5,500  expected  he  might. 

Among  tbose  "fmns"  were  coaches  Boyd 
Grant  of  Presno  State  University  and  Bill 
Berry  of  San  Jose  SUte,  who  have  the 
taislde  track  at  isitdlng  the  6-foot-SH  gem 
fromBsaton. 

"I've  narrowed  it  down  to  those  two."  Cole 
said  afterward,  "ini  have  to  sit  down  with 
my  coaches  and  decide  which  one." 

A  Jumper  and  a  slam  after  his  own  steal 
by  Harris  and  two  free  throws  after  his  own 
steal  by  Cook  gave  Washington  a  44-30  lead 
with  6:32  left  In  the  third  quarter. 

But  It  wamt  over  for  Rio  Americano,  a 
weU-ooached  (Al  Manfredl)  team  that  blend- 
ed backoourt  quickness  with  formidable  slae 
underneath.  The  Raiders  of  Sacramento 
wound  up  their  year  38-8. 

The  guard  play  by  Pete  Cardtnale  and  Len 
Bridges  was  the  key  as  Rio  Americano 
closed  the  third  quarter  with  a  16-4  rally, 
trimming  the  gap  to  48-46. 

Washington  led  50-47  when  Jervis  Cole 
slammed  the  throttle  to  the  floor. 

After  r««— iny  hjs  previous  three  shots- 
each  well  within  his  range— he  sank  three 
straight  Jumpota,  none  shorter  than  13  feet. 
That  made  It  56-40  with  3:55  remaining  and 
the  Raiders  were  history. 

"Jervis  really  showed  his  true  character  at 
that  point,"  said  assistant  coach  Eric  Ceder- 
qulst,  Pestorich's  shadow  and  valuable 
right-hand  man.  "He  really  took  control  of 
the  game." 

The  first  of  the  three  buckets  In  the 
fourth  quarter  gave  Cole  1,301  points  for  his 
career.  He  closed  the  books  at  1,306— tops  In 
Washington  history. 

"My  shot  was  off,  but  my  teammates  did  a 
good  Job  of  talking  to  me  and  helping  me 
get  It  back  together,"  said  Cole. 

Harris,  going  for  the  jugular  Instead  of 
playing  his  cards  conservatively  with  the 
lead,  nailed  a  jumper  off  a  fast  break  and 
drove  the  land  and  hit  atrather  as  the  Pan- 
thers went  on  a  9-0  run.  making  it  65-51 
with  1:30  left. 

Harris  finished  his  career  with  1.047 
points,  second-best  In  school  history. 
Against  Rio  Americano,  Harris  also  collect- 
ed a  team-high  12  rebounds  and  had  four 
steals. 

Washington  hit  50  percent  (29  of  58)  from 
the  field  and  was  11  of  13  from  the  llne.« 
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THE  STAtUE  op  UBKRTY-ELUS 
ISLA10  FOUNDATION.  INC. 
CHARIIER 


HON.  PFTER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

I      ormw. 

niTHI|HOVSB(» 

Thunday.  Marth  2i.  IMS 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  I 
asked  td  name  the  one  national 
symbol  that  exemplifies  the  promise 
of  American  life.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  say  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  which 
stands  in  great  majesty  in  the  New 
York  Hat bor.  facing  seaward,  a  mes- 
sage to  the  world  that  our  Nation  is  a 
beacon  of  freedom  to  all  the  people  of 
the  worlcL  "Give  me  your  tired,  your 
poor,  yoiu-  huddled  massrs  yearning  to 
breathe  free."  wrote  Emma  Lasarus  in 
the  f  amqus  sonnet  that  defines  the 
statue.  "*|  *  •  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the 
golden  dcior!"  Truly,  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty—alo^  with  nearby  Ellis  Island— 
charactenzes  our  Nation,  that  we  are 
indeed  a  |Tation  of  many  nations. 

In  this  spirit.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
today  intruding  legislation  to  recog- 
nize and  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island 
Fouiulatibn.  Inc.,  which  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  organizaticm  working  with 
the  Depafctment  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
store thtee  two  most  famous  land- 
marks of  our  Nation. 

Since  the  Statue  of  liberty  was 
given  to  uie  American  people  by  Uie 
people  of  France  in  1888,  the  statue 
has  deteriorated  and  o(»Toded  due  to 
exposure! to  the  elements.  Ellis  Island 
is  also  in  a  deteriorated  condition.  The 
total  restoration  effort  will  cost  over 
$230  million.  To  date.  $188  million  has 
been  raia|Bd.  but  another  $100  million 
is  needed! 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis 
Island  have  long  stood  as  symbols  of 
ftvedom  to  the  people,  not  only  of  this 
Nation,  but  to  people  all  over  the 
world.  Fiivt  seen  by  the  immigrants  as 
they  entered  New  Yoi^  Harbor,  the 
Statue  off  Liberty  was  a  profoundly 
moving  aight.  full  of  the  promise  of 
America.. a  redemption  for  that  pain- 
ful and  pierilous  decision  to  leave  their 
homelaMs.  It  was,  in  sum.  a  symbol  to 
those  immigrants  that  they  had  com- 
pleted tqeir  Journey  to  America— and 
to  freedom. 

This  le^slaUon  wUl  aid  the  founda- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  raise  the  remain- 
ing fimdi  needed  to  eunplete  the  res- 
toration. In  order  to  achieve  this  goal, 
the  charter  grants  the  foundation 
rights  to  commerdal  advertising  repre- 
senting ap  affiliation  with  the  restora- 
tion effort  or  the  foundation.  This  is 
unusual  fn  a  Federal  charter,  but  is 
neoessari  to  enable  the  foundation  to 
raise  the  remaining  funds  needed  to 
completei  the  restoration. 

The  foundation  is  currently  operat- 
ing as  the  primary  fundrmlaing  entity 
for  the  irestoration  project  under  a 
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Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
agreement  between  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  f  oundatiim  will  ter- 
minate in  1987.  at  which  time  the  Fed- 
oral  charter  will  also  terminate.  The 
restoration  of  the  statue  is  scheduled 
for  completion  by  1986. 

I  bdteve  we  all  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  restoration  of  these  na- 
tional monuments.  When  President 
Reagan  appointed  the  Statue  of  liber- 
ty-EIlls  Island  Commission,  an  adviso- 
ry committee  for  the  restoration 
effort,  he  declared  that  no  money 
would  be  appropriated  for  this  project. 
Rather,  he  said,  the  money  must  come 
from  the  private  sector.  The  founda- 
tion, as  a  private  corporation,  has  un- 
dertaken to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
for  this  project  and  is  worldng  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  National  Park  Service  toward  this 
goaL 

Inasmuch  as  this  charter  will  aid  the 
foundation  toward  this  goal— and 
toward  the  larger  purpose  of  rejuve- 
n^ing  our  great  national  ssrmbols— I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.* 


CONGRESSMAN  LARRY  SMITH 
OF  FLORIDA  TO  BE  HONORED 
BY  B'NAI  B'RITH 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OPPLOaiDA 
ni  TBS  HOnSC  or  ItXPRBSXIITATIVaS 

Thunday.  March  28, 198S 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  one  of  our  colleagues.  Con- 
gressman Larrt  Smith  who  represents 
Florida's  16th  Congressional  District 
will  be  honored  next  month  by  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Foundation  of  the  United 
States.  Congressman  Smith  will  re- 
ceive their  Public  Service  Award  at  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  on  April  13. 

Congressman  Smith  is  highly  de- 
serving of  this  honor.  Before  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Florida  House  of  Representatives  from 
1978  to  1982  where  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  fight  to  keep  illicit  drugs  out  of 
our  State.  In  the  2  years  that  he  has 
served  in  the  House  he  has  become 
d^sply  involved  in  the  rights  of  the 
Soviet  Jewry  and  been  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Back  in  Florida  he  is  a  leader  in 
many  civic,  fraternal,  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  including  the 
Broward  County  Democratic  Commit- 
tee. B'nai  B'rith.  the  Emerald  Hills 
Optimist  Club  and  Temple  Solel  of 
Hollywood  where  he  was  a  foimding 
m«nber.  In  recognition  of  his  public 
service  he  has  received  many  previous 
ocHnmunlty  awards  such  as  the  1983 
Environmental     Legislator's     Award 
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from  the  Broward  Sierra  Club,  the 
1983  Democrat  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Broward  County  Young 
Democrats,  tjbe  1984  Israel  Bonds 
Scroll  of  Honor  Award  and  the  1984 
Klwanis  Club  of  Miami  Atquredation 
Award. 

In  announcing  this  award  B'nai 
B'rith  FoundaUcm  sal± 

Larry  Is  a  dedicated,  caring  public  servant 
who,  together  with  his  wife  Sheila  and  his 
children.  Orant  and  lAuren.  is  committed  to 
a  fairer,  more  humane  and  healthier  Amer- 
ica and  to  a  more  just  and  peaceful  world. 
He  exemplified.  In  the  highest  sense,  the 
qualities  of  a  public  servant  who  serves.  In  a 
prof ounder  sense,  he  is  genuine  role  modd 
for  young  peoide.  who  will  become  our 
future  leaders,  to  emulate.* 


GREATER  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  OF 
ORGAN  DONAHON  NEEDED 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcALironnA 

m  THX  house  op  RXFRXSEIITATIVn 

Thurtday,  March  28. 198S 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
transplantation  of  human  organs  rep- 
resents nothing  short  of  a  scientific 
miracle. 

Recently  in  Arizona  an  artificial 
heart  was  used  to  preserve  a  sroung 
man's  life  until  a  human  heart  became 
available.  This  ^isode  highlights  a 
continuing  problem  faced  by  a  field  of 
human  organ  tranq>lantation.  Despite 
dramatic  advances  in  surgical  tech- 
niques and  the  availability  of  powerful 
drugs  to  prevent  organ  rejection,  the 
supply  of  human  organs  hasn't  kept 
pace  with  the  demand  made  possible 
by  these  scientific  advances. 

Each  day  lives  are  Jeopardized  be- 
cause the  availability  of  tran^lants  to 
those  in  need  has  been  severely  re- 
stricted due  to  an  inadequate  supply 
of  donated  organs. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted 
PubUc  Law  95-507.  the  "National 
Organ  Transplant  Act."  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  new  law  is  to  increase 
the  supply  of  human  organs  donated 
for  transplantation.  The  law  author- 
ized a  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
assist  local  organ  procurement  organi- 
zations in  making  their  activities  more 
effective. 

Ebcperts  estimate  that  less  than  15 
percent  of  organs  potentially  available 
for  donation  are  actually  donated  and 
used  in  transplant  operations,  ^xnthout 
better  planning  and  coordination  of 
organ  procurement  activities,  trans- 
plant procedures  may  become  a  medi- 
cal option  available  only  to  the  rich  or 
those  singled  out  by  the  media  for  at- 
tention. 

The  low  rate  of  donation  can  be  at- 
tributed to  two  factors.  The  first  is  a 
luk.  of  effective  organization  in  the 
Nation's  organ  procurement  effort. 
This  problem  was  addressed  by  the 
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National  Organ  Tramplant  Aet  which 
e«Uhllah«d  a  natkmwkte  24-hour  otMu- 
puter  lyitem  to  speed  the  matiChlng  of 
donmr  organa  with  tramplant  patients 
and  a  grant  program  to  supplement 
and  Improve  community  level  organ 
procurement  activities. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  problem  has 
to  do  with  the  public's  willlngneas  to 
donate  organs.  The  effectivawas  of 
any  organ  procurement  program  Is 
limited  by  the  public's  understanding 
and  willingness  to  donate  following  a 
tragic  accident.  In  view  of  the  current 
low  rate  of  organ  donation  and  the 
thousands  of  transplant  patients  wait- 
ing for  an  organ  to  become  available, 
increasing  public  undostanding  of 
organ  transplantation  should  be  moti- 
vated by  a  sense  of  urgency.  To  be  ef- 
fective, both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  must  be  Involved. 

For  this  reason  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  has 
committed  $1  mflllon  to  the  American 
CouncU  on  Transportation  to  initiate 
a  public  advocacy  campaign  The 
effort  is  Intended  to  oicourage  the 
public  to  be  more  aware  about  the 
need  and  value  of  organ  donation.  In 
addition  to  in^wrtant  financial  sup- 
port, the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  has  Indi- 
cated It  will  encourage  its  35.000  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  this  effort. 

Tlie  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Transportation  is  Oary  E. 
Frledlaender.  chief  of  orthopedic  sur- 
gery at  Yale  University  School  of  Med- 
icine. In  commenting  on  the  goals  of 
the  program  made  possible  by  the 
Dow  commitment.   Dr.   Frledlaender 


We  must  educate  the  public  on  the  need 
for  donon  and  orsans.  dtvel  the  mytha  tur- 
roundlnc  the  procew  and.  moat  importantly, 
motivate  familWa  to  dtaeuaa  organ  tranapor- 
tatlon  within  the  home  ■etUng  before  the 
time  of  trauma. 

lir.  Bi^eaket.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  for  their  concern 
and  commitment  to  this  important 
cause.  If  Americans  become  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  organ  donation. 
I  am  confident  that  the  gap  between 
the  need  for  and  availability  of  organs 
can  be  reduced.* 


THE  BUCKS  STOP  HERE 


HON.  CW.  BILL  YOUNG 

orrLOBiM 
III  THB  BOUSC  or  ■SraBSBHTATIVB 


Thundav,  MartA  28, 19S5 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  many  hours  of  debate 
this  week  on  the  MX  missile,  some  of 
our  ooileagues  have  attempted  to  lay 
the  responsibility  for  our  mounting 
budget  deficits  on  President  Ronald 
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budget,  the  annual  budget  deficits 
total  $023.2  billlim.  During  that  same 
time,  the  President  has  had  no  choice 
but  to  spend  $778.9  billion  of  the 
$023.2  billion  Just  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  natlcmal  debt.  It's  important  to 
note  that  when  President  Reagan  took 
office  he  inherited  a  $1  trillion  nation- 
al debt  and  annual  Interest  payments 
on  the  debt  which  have  risen  from 
$117  billion  to  $200  billion  per  year. 

Subtracting  these  annual  Interest 
payments  from  the  deficits  of  the 
President's  first  five  budgets,  we  find 
that  President  Reagan's  actual  deficit 
for  that  period  is  $144.3  billion,  for  an 
average  deficit  of  $28.9  billion  per 
year.  The  last  time  our  anntial  budget 
deficit  feU  below  $30  billion  was  in 
1974. 11  years  ago. 

It's  my  hope  Mr.  ^leaker,  that  my 
colleagues  will  keep  these  figures  in 
mind  when  they  attempt  to  pass  the 
buck  for  our  national  debt.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot  spend  a 
single  dollar  that  the  Congress  does 
not  first  appropriate.  And  before 
Ronald  Reagan  took  office.  Congress 
appropriated  a  trillion  more  dollars 
than  it  had  to  spend.  President 
Reagan  never  had  a  chance  to  start 
with  a  clean  slate.  Tn8t.ead,  during  his 
Presldmcy,  he  has  had  to  include  in 
his  budget  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  trillion  doUars  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  trillion  dollar  national  debt  he 
Inherited  upon  taUng  office.  The 
blame  for  our  national  debt  does  not 
belong  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at 
the  White  House,  the  cause  of  this 
problem  rests  right  here  with  the  UJ3. 
Congress.* 


END  OPERATION  OF  HONORARY 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSULATES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Let's  take  a  look  at  the  numbers  to 
:  where  the  re^wnsibility  really  lies. 
From  fiscal  year  1982  through  the 
President's  proposed  fiscal  year  1988 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHnNRoa 
Of  THE  HOU8S  OF  UPRISBITAnVKS 

Thunday.  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  B^. 
Chairman,  today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation that  would  prohibit  any  indi- 
vidual f  rcnn  acting  as  an  honorary  con- 
sular officer  for  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  in  the  United  States.  Penalties 
would  be  imposed  for  violations  of  this 
prohibition.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  end 
the  involvement  of  U.S.  dtlxens  and 
permanent  resident  aliens  in  the  offi- 
cial affairs  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  woriUng  for  the  passage  of  this 
timely  meastire. 

The  South  African  Government 
maint-alns  10  consulates  in  the  United 
States  In  addition  to  its  Embassy  locat- 
ed in  Washington,  DC.  Four  are  oper- 
ated by  career  consular  officers  who 
are  South  African  nationals.  The  re- 
maining six  are  operated  by  honorary 
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consular  officers  who  are  American 
dtlsens  or  permanent  resldmt  aliens. 
The  four  consulates  are  located  in: 
Houston.  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Bev- 
erly HUls.  CA.  The  six  honorary  con- 
sulates are  located  in:  Seattle,  Cleve- 
land, Salt  Lake  City,  New  Orleans. 
Phoenix,  and  Mobile.  AL.  The  honor- 
ary consulates  in  Boston  and  Portland. 
OR  have  been  closed  because  of  pro- 
tests by  local  dticens  and  Pittsburgh's 
honorary  consulate  has  been  out  of 
operation  for  the  same  reason. 

The  activities  of  the  honorary  South 
African  consulates  are  authorized  and 
determined  by  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. These  consulates  can  Issue 
South  African  visas  and  carry  out 
other  official  business  on  behalf  of  th6 
South  African  Government.  Moreover, 
the  U.S.  dtlsens  who  operate  the  hon- 
orary South  African  consulates  pro- 
vide vital  public  relations  services  for 
the  South  African  Government  by 
promoting  the  virtues  and  amenities 
of  South  Africa  to  tourists,  businesses, 
and  potential  Investors. 

Conditions  in  South  Africa  belle  the 
South  African  Government's  constant 
talk  of  reform.  The  February  19  ar- 
rests in  South  Africa  of  over  70  key 
antiapartheld  leaders,  and  the  charge 
of  "high  treason"  that  was  brought 
against  8  of  these  individuals  and  8 
others  from  an  earlier  roundup,  dem- 
onstrate the  South  African  Govern- 
ment's unwillingness  to  implement 
meaningful  change. 

The  recent  killings  and  mass  arrests 
in  Cape  Province  underscore  the 
South  African  Government's  true  in- 
tentions: To  maintain  the  brutal, 
racist  system  of  apartheid  and  to  con- 
tinue to  deny  the  rights  of  dtizenship 
to  South  Africa's  22  million  blacks. 
Just  yesterday,  in  a  speech  before  par- 
liament. South  African  Prime  Minister 
Pieter  W.  Botha  emphasized  his  un- 
shaken opposition  to  the  mounting 
challenges  to  apartheid.  This  speech 
signals  the  likelihood  of  continued  re- 
pression by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, induding  killings,  bannings.  ar- 
rests, and  detentions. 

The  oppressive  policies  and  actions 
of  the  South  African  Government 
have  been  condemned  by  govern- 
ments, organizations,  and  individuals 
throughout  the  world.  The  United 
States  cannot  dictate  South  Africa's 
internal  laws,  but  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  reshi^ie  our  polldes  toward 
South  Africa.  Ending  the  operation  of 
honorary  South  African  consulates  in 
the  United  States  is  an  important  step 
in  this  effort.  The  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  other  congressional  meas- 
ures which  place  restrictions  on 
United  States  relations  with  South 
Africa,  will  send  a  crucial  and  neces- 
sary message  to  the  racist  South  Afri- 
can Government.* 
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REVENUES  SUROK  FROM 
NATHON'S  top  EARNERS 


Hon.  jAa  f.  kemp 


ATZVB 


nrTHi'Housior 

ThUnday.  MarOi  28.  J98S 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after 
the  1981  tax  rate  cuU  passed  the 
Senate,  the  newspapers  were  wont  to 
quote  foztner  Senator  Howard  Baker 
statement  that  the  country  had  Just 
embarked  on  a  "riverboat  gamble." 

ICany  of  us  thought  that  the  risk 
was  all  on  the  side  of  continuing  the 
outdated  bolides  of  the  seventies,  but 
Senator  Baker's  remarks  seemed  to 
sum  up  the  thoughte  of  many  profes- 
sional economiste  and  policymakers. 
Others  w^re  even  less  charitable,  call- 
ing the  tax  cuta  welfare  for  the  rich. 

Supplyalders  argued  that  practicing 
the  polltifcs  of  envy  was  not  imly  dan- 
gerous nd  counterproductive,  but 
needless.  The  tax  rate  reductions  were 
not  going  to  cause  a  greater  and  great- 
er disparity  in  income,  they  were  going 
to  create  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
Income.  They  would  not  cause  tax  rev- 
enues froin  the  rich  to  decrease,  they 
would  gcfeierate  greater  tax  receipt. 
And  the  tlax  rate  reductions  would  not 
shift  the  {tax  burden  downward  to  the 
poor,  but  actually  upward  to  the  rich. 
In  short,! tax  rate  reducUons  are  the 
f  oimdaUoki  and  prerequisite  for  social 
Justice. 

Critics  toould  never  understand  this 
because  they  don't  understand  human 
nature.  People  don't  work  in  order  to 
pay  taxea,  they  work  for  after-tax 
income  tjo  earn  a  better  living  for 
themselv^  and  their  families.  When 
we  impoe^  high  marginal  tax  rates  (m 
success.  Wotk.  thrift,  and  entrepre- 
neurshlp.!  we  encourage  wealthy  Amer- 
icans to  Ifeave  the  productive  and  tax- 
able economy  and  exploit  tax  loop- 
holes anq  shelters  or  spend  their  earn- 
ings on  luxury  goods,  whldi  are  Ughtly 
taxed. 

A  receitt  artlde  by  Richard  Vedder 
and  Lowbll  Oallaway  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  provides  new  evidence 
that  tax  iate  reductions  caused  higher 
tax  revenues  from  the  rich,  a  lighter 
tax  burd^  on  the  pomr  and  middle 
income  Americans,  and  greater  pros- 
perity for  the  whole  country.  The  Jour- 
nal pieoe  examines  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  data  on  the  Nation's 
tax  returps  and  condudes  that  upper 
Income  cfuners  are  paying  a  greater 
share  of  the  tax  burden  after  the 
Reagan  tax-rate  cuts. 

The  evidence  is  especially  dramatic 
from  the  very  rich.  Those  earning 
more  than  $1  million  a  year,  according 
to  Vedder  and  Gallaway,  paid  over  100 
percent  more  taxes  in  1083  than  in 
1981,  and  the  number  of  millionaires 
doubled,  the  largest  increase  In  the 
number  of  millionaires  in  XJJB.  history. 
Meanwh0e,  poor  and  middle  Ameri- 
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cans,  defined  as  tAiose  making  less 
than  $50,000  yearly,  paid  12  percent 
less  taxes.  Not  surprisingly,  the  tax 
burden  shifted  upwards  to  the  rich. 
The  share  of  total  income  taxes  paid 
by  the  top  1  percent  of  taxpayers  grew 
from  17.44  percent  to  20.64  percent  be- 
tween 1081  and  1983. 

Coming  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  debate  on  tax  reform  and  simpli- 
fication, this  evidence  confirms  our 
view  Uiat  we  must  further  lower  our 
marginal  income  tax  rates,  for  exam- 
ple, by  bringing  down  the  top  margin- 
al tax  rate  to  24  percent-30  percent. 
This  new  evidence  indicates  that  tax 
simplification  can  bolster  econcnnlc 
growth,  lower  defldts.  and  create  a 
fairer  and  more  progressive  Tax  Code 
for  all  Americans.  I  commend  this  im- 
portant artlde  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

Souaira  the  Rich  TBaoDOH  Tax  Cuts 
(By  Richard  Vedder  and  Lowell  Oallaway) 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  release  of  Internal 
Revenue  Servioe  data  on  1M2  income-tax 
returns  showed  that  bisher-inoome  Ameri- 
cana paid  more  in  income  taxes  in  1982  than 
In  1961.  wliereas  lower-  and  mlddle-inoome 
Americana  paid  leas.  The  preliminary  IRS 
data  for  1983  tax  returns  are  in.  and  repeat 
the  pattern  of  the  1982  returns.  Upper- 
income  earners  are  paying  a  greater  share 
of  the  tax  burden  after  the  Reagan  tax-rate 
cuts. 

A  year  ago,  this  interpretation  was  stOl 
open  to  question  by  critics  and  skeptics, 
while  supply-siders  proclaimed  that  since 
the  top  income-tax  rate  fell  from  70%  to 
S0%  in  1982,  the  1982  IRS  daU  showed  the 
tax  cut  was  working  Just  as  they  said  it 
would.  The  incentives  for  higher-income 
AntMir»nm  to  engage  in  tax  avoidance  and 
even  tax  evasion  were  reduced  and  they  re- 
quonded  accordingly.  The  fact  ttiat  the 
number  of  returns  from  dttaaas  with  an  ad- 
Justed. groas  income  (AOI)  of  more  than  $1 
million  grew  by  nearly  60%  amid  the  great- 
eat  recession  In  years  was  ample  evidence 
that  the  tax  cuts  were  worlcing. 
VAUOUS  AaonnBiiTS 

All  of  this,  of  course,  was  mildly  embar- 
raaring  to  Democratic  presidential  hcwef uls 
who  were  spending  moat  of  last  year  trash- 
ing the  Reagan  administration  for  its  tax 
pdicies  ttiat  supposedly  benefited  the  rich 
and  hurt  the  poor.  However,  a  horde  of 
commentators  rose  to  their  defense  and  at- 
tacked the  supply^side  view.  They  argued 
that  the  1982  data  were  not  typicaL  John 
Bory  of  the  Washington  Post  suggested 
tliat  the  stock-market  boom  explained  the 
rising  affluence  (and  tax  payments)  of  the 
rldi.  somehow  awniming  that  the  tax-rate 
reduetkms  had  no  bearing  on  that  boom. 
Joseph  ICnarik  of  the  Urban  Institute 
argued  that  I>ecau8e  of  inflationary  "brack- 
et creep."  the  payments  frcun  the  rich  typi- 
cally rose  and  the  1982  results  merely  re- 
fleeted  a  long-term  trend. 

Still  others  used  different  arguments. 
Donald  Kiefer,  a  researcher  for  the  Con- 
gmsslonsl  Research  Service,  claimed  tliat 
the  wealthy,  anticipating  the  tax-rate  reduc- 
tioma.  engaged  in  income^hifting  tactics  in 
late  1961  that  swelled  1962  taxable  income. 
Finally,  some  people  maintained  that  be- 
cause ofTistng  nominal  income,  the  deflnl- 
tion  of  "rich"  and  "poor"  was  changing, 
wwMitwy  that  a  simnle  analysis  of  the  data 
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by  oonstant-inoome  rlaisw  led  to  distorted 
findings 

While  supply.aider8  believe  the  bulk  of 
these  critieiaDis  to  be  misdirected  or  exag- 
gerated, tlie  fact  remains  that  coodosiaiM 
were  being  drawn  on  the  basis  of  a  ati«le 
year's  observations.  As  Mr.  Vedder  said  in  a 
Joint  Economic  Committee  study  puUialied 
last  November,  ".  .  .  the  final  word  will  be 
the  1964  data." 

Well,  the  preliminary  1983  IRS  daU  are  in 
and  they  further  support  the  contention 
that  as  after-tax  rates  of  return  rise  the 
supply  of  labor  and  capital  also  inert asta. 
As  tlie  first  table  indicates,  affluent  Ameri- 
cans (say,  those  with  an  AOI  of  more  than 
$100,000)  paid  substantially  mote  than  in 
1961.  Poor  and  mlddle-inoome  Americans 
(those  making  under  $50,000  AOI)  paid  leas 
in  1983  than  in  1962,  and  far  leas  than  in 
1981.  While  tax  payments  rose  38%  from 
1981  to  1963  for  the  affluent  group,  they  de- 
creased nearly  13%  for  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  groupa. 

The  increase  in  payments  from  the  super 
rich  was  particularly  dramatic— those  with 
an  AOI  of  $1  million  or  more  paid  106% 
more  in  1963  than  in  1961,  and  the  number 
of  "tax  mOllonaires"  more  than  doulded  in 
the  greatest  exploaion  ot  milliiHialrea  in  UjB. 
history. 

These  results  are  not  surprising.  In  the 
aforementioned  JBC  study,  an  analysis  of  39 
years  of  tax  data  from  1954  to  1962  revealed 
that  upper-income  Americans  have  been 
highly  sensitive  to  variations  in  marginal 
tax  rates  on  Iwth  OTdinary  and  capttal-gains 
type  income.  The  study  revealed  that  some 
Americans  were  In  the  tMickward-bending 
portion  of  the  Laffer  Curve— irtiere  reduc- 
tions in  tax  rates  so  stimulate  growth  in  the 
tax  liase  that  total  tax  reo^pts  from  the 
group  rise.  Profs.  James  Owartney  of  Flori- 
da State  University.  Richard  Stroup  of 
Montana  State  University  and  James  Long 
of  Auburn  University  have  reached  virtually 
identical  concUiaions  using  «iutte  a  different 
methodology  and  different  data  sources. 

Tlie  rise  in  tax  payments  reflected  mainly 
a  l>oom  in  wliat  might  be  termed  "entrepre- 
neurial" income— income  from  small  busi- 
nesses, partnersliips,  farms,  etc.  or  from 
woridng.  The  second  table  indicates  that 
passive  or  rentier  income,  in  the  f<»m  of 
dividends.  Interest,  royalties  and  the  like. 
grew  far  less  rapidly.  It  would  appear  that  a 
big  surge  in  mtrepreneurial  activity  has  oc- 
curred in  response  to  the  increase  in  the 
part  of  income  that  individuals  iceep  after 
taxation. 

TAB1£  I.-TAX  PAVMOnS  BY  MONK  GROUPS^  1961-83 
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Hie  one  anument  of  the  critics  that  hu 
not  been  ■rtrtminl  ie  the  notion  that  rlainc 
'««'«««»^>  Inoome  nonnaDy  puahee  more 
Amerlcaae  Into  hltfier  tax  brackets,  increaa- 
ins  the  pool  of  persons  with  Incomes  in 
excess  of  a  given  amount.  One  way  to  deal 
with  this  anument  is  to  look  at  the  relative 
Income  of  Americans,  that  is.  to  examine, 
say.  the  top  10%  of  income  recipients,  re- 
garrtlws  of  what  their  income  may  be.  Anal- 
ysis uslnc  this  procedure  Indicates  that  the 
shift  In  tax  payments  toward  the  rich  is 
somewhat  leas  dramatic  than  shown  in  the 
first  talde,  but  it  is  occurrinc  nonetheless. 
The  share  of  totai  income  taxes  paid  by  the 
top  1%  of  inoome  recipients  grew  from 
17.44%  to  aO.M%  between  1961  and  1B83. 
with  the  share  of  middle-income  groups 
showing  a  noticeable  decline. 

A  single  Index  of  progrtsslvlty  is  the  "tax 
Olni  coefficient"  A  value  of  1.  indicates  per- 
fect progresslvtty— one  rich  person  pays  all 
the  taxes  while  a  value  of  0  describes  a  sit- 
uation in  which  everybody  pays  the  same 
absolute  tax.  regardless  of  income.  The  tax 
Oinl  rose  from  .6488  to  .6560  between  1»61 
and  1983.  a  move  in  the  direction  of  greater 
progresslvtty.  In  other  words,  the  1981  tax 
cut  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
moting a  key  part  of  the  liberal  agenda  of 
the  past  half-century,  namely,  "redlstribu- 
Uvejurtice." 

AH  of  this,  of  course,  speaks  to  the  great 
tax  debate  beginning  now  In  Washington. 
The  Treasury.  Konp-Kssten  and  Bradley- 
Oephardt  proposals  all  continue  in  the 
spirit  of  the  1981  legislation,  further  reduc- 
ing marginal  tax  rates,  raising  the  rate  of 
return  on  Investment  in  both  human  and 
physical  capital,  and  stimulating  growth, 
fairness  and  administrative  simplicity  in  the 
tax  system.  Tlie  evidence  from  the  period 
1981  to  1983  indicates  that  these  initiatives 
also  hold  the  promise  of  w^'^g  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  n.S.'8  long-term  economic  vi- 
tality. 

(Mr.  Vedder  and  Mr.  OaUaway  are  profes- 
sors of  economics  at  Ohio  Unlveislty  in 
Athens.  (Miio.  They  previously  served  as 
staff  eoonomlsts  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress.) 


HON.  WnilAM  D.  FORD 


'ATTVa 


oriaanttui 

Dl  THS  HOUSS  or 

Thundav,  March  28. 19S5 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Mlehigmn.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. In  the  heartland  of  loutheagtem 
Michigan  Is  a  ctmununlty  which  enjoy* 
a  number  of  remarkable  distinctions. 
Romulus.  MI.  is  the  dty  I  am  speaking 
about  In  this  statemedt  and  Romulus 
Is  celebrating  its  seaquioentennial  even 
as  the  State  of  Michigan  inaugurates 
its  seaquicentennial  observance  of 
statehood. 

This  community  is  well-known  to 
coimtlesB  Americans  because  it  is  the 
home  of  Metropolitan  Airport,  a  major 
transportation  facility  for  North 
America.  What  most  Americans  don't 
know,  however,  is  that  on  April  6. 
1835,  the  first  township  meeting  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Joseph  Pullen. 
The  location  at  that  time  was  known 
as  PuUen's  Comers  and  is  known 
today  as  Five  Points.  This  will  be  the 
location,  this  weekend,  for  the  klckof f 
of  the  year-long  sesquioentennial  cele- 
bration. I  am  proud  that  I  wHl  be  pre- 
senting a  flag  flown  over  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  to  liCayor  Beverly 
McAnally  on  behalf  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  qjedal  honor  to  also  recognize 
the  origin  of  the  name  for  this  com- 
munity as  being  from  the  timeless 
classics  of  Roman  history.  People  of 
RiMnulus  can  be  proud  of  their  herit- 
age honored  by  their  current  role  in 
business,  commerce  and  education  and 
optimistic  about  a  bright  and  mean- 
ingful future.* 


March  S8,  1985 

"Outstanding  Service  to  Reading"  me- 
morial plaque  In  Reading's  dty  haU. 

While  this  recognition  cannot  dimin- 
ish our  profound  sadness  at  his  lov,  it 
can  be  hoped  that  his  family  wHl  take 
sane  omisolatlon  in  knowing  how 
much  Donald  Jacobs  meant  to  us  and 
how  grateful  we  are  that  someone  of 
his  outstanding  character  lived  among 
us. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  In  saluting  Donald  Jabcoba— a  true 
hero,  an  outstanding  American.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  JACOBS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  piMif STLVsms 
ni  THi  Housi  or  UFassnrrATivss 

TTlursdaic  March  28.  1985 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  young  man 
who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  while 
on  duty  during  a  tragic  fire  in  Read- 
ing. PA.  Donald  Jacobs  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer firefighter  for  nearly  4  years. 
His  selfless  actions  to  save  his  fellow 
man  reflect  his  commitment  to  duty 
and  to  the  service  of  his  community. 

Donald  Jacobs  personified  every 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"dedicatimi."  Through  his  love  and  re- 
spect for  life  and  humanity  and 
through  his  heroic  actions  he  affected 
the  community  most  profoimdly.  He 
will  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  others 
and  his  name  will  forever  recall  his 
honor  and  his  courage.  Donald  Jacobs 
will  be  awarded  posthumously,  the 
1985  Klwanls  Club  of  Reading's  Out- 
standing CItlaenship  Award.  His  name 
will  also  be  placed  on  a  perpetual 


NATIONAL  SHUT-IN  DAY 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

or  WIST  vnMmns 

m  THB  HOUSS  or  UrUSSNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  MarOi  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  RAHAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  reintroduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
145.  "National  Shut-in  Day."  which  I 
feel  will  be  of  Interest  to  a  number  of 
persons  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  a  number  of 
"shut-in's"  in  every  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  their  plight  to  your 
attention.  "Shut-in's"  are  those  per- 
sons who  are  confined  to  their  homes 
due  to  physical  Impairment.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  realise  that  these  people 
have  a  great  deal  to  contribute  to  their 
communities;  however,  due  to  physical 
incapacities,  they  are  not  able  to  do  so. 
Unfortunately,  "shut-in's"  are  largely 
Ignored  and  tend  to  lead  lives  of  ex- 
treme loneliness.  We  must  aU  begin  to 
recognize  "shut-in's"  as  the  valuable 
members  of  our  society  that  they  are. 
who  have,  in  the  past,  contributed 
much  to  their  communities  and  who 
have  the  potential  to  offer  much 
more,  if  only  given  the  chance. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  reductions 
in  social  programs,  passage  of  "Nation- 
al Shut-in  Day"  legislation  would 
show  that  we  In  Congress  do  feel  com- 
passion for  the  less  fortunate  In  our 
society.  The  "shut-In"  people  of  our 
country  have  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge, warmth  and  friendship  to  offer, 
and  It  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  us  all 
to  acknowledge  them  with  this  special 
day  of  recognition.* 


THE  OUT  OP  LIFE 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHmoTon 

w  THX  Honss  or  rktrssbhtativks 

Thursday.  March  28.  1985 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
imderused  means  of  persuasion  Is  a 
thing  the  psychologists  call  positive 
reinforcement. 

We  all  become  aggravated  with  tele- 
vision. It  Is  so  compelling.  It  Is  so 
much  a  part  of  our  lives.  But.  it  often 
disanjoints  us. 


March  St  1985 


when  televWon  Is  at  Its 
to  let  the  people  who 
know  that  we  watched 


However| 
best,  we 
made  it  1 
andwei 

Last  night  CBS  preaoited  a  docu- 
mentary eilled  "The  Olft  of  Life."  Su- 
perbly filaled  and  well  written.  It  sen- 
sitivdy  dealt  with  the  human  hope 
and  fear  'surrounding  organ  trans- 
plants. It  tocused  on  more  than  medi- 
cal techni<^e— on  the  peoide  who  wait 
and  worry  and  sometimes  despair  that 
their  failing  organ  will  ever  be  re- 
placed. 

CBS  let'  us  share  that  experience 
while  paying  tribute  to  dtmors  who 
make  it  possible  to  prolong  other  peo- 
ple's lives. 

For  that  program  we  owe  television 
our  compliments  and  our  gratitude 
and  the  recognition  that,  more  often 
than  perhkps  we  recognise,  it  fulfills 
Its  prranise  gloriously.* 


THOMAS  I  L.  MARSAUS  ELEMEN- 
TARY ISCHOOL.  DAUAS.  TX. 
RECEIVtaS  NA'nONAL  RBCOO- 
NTTION  FOR  EXCEUANCE 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 


I       » 

ni  THE  SOUSE  or  RSPSmHTATITES 

Thvraday,  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  FROST.  BCr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Dallas 
public  school  system,  an  elementary 
school  within  the  district  has  been  se- 
lected by  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  a  reelect- 
ed national  honorary  society,  for  its 
excellence. 

The  Thotnas  L.  Marsalls  Elementary 
School  of  Dallas,  which  I  proudly  rep- 
resent in  ^e  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  its 
academic  ^hievement  as  ccnnpared  to 
both  State  and  national  percentiles, 
overall  liistructlonal  programming, 
and  the  deidicatlon  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministraticta  of  the  schooL 

The  Phi  Delta  Katftmn  organisation, 
by  so  honoring  the  Thomas  L.  Marsa- 
lls Elementary  School  of  Dallas,  recog- 
nizes this  («ademlc  program  as  one  of 
the  top  three  schools  In  the  United 
States.  Cobgratulaticms  are  In  order 
for  Dr.  Sh^rwln  Allen,  principal  of  the 
school,  the  outstanding  faculty,  and 
certainly  the  students  who  are  receiv- 
ing the  belief  its  of  this  program.* 


BAN  THi:  STEEL  JAW-LEOHOLD 
TRAP 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

orcAuroiinA 
IH  THE  KOUSE  Or  REPRESERTATIVBS 


zy.  March  28. 1985 

*  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
with  the  eosponsorship  of  71  of  my 
dJstingulstted  colleagues.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  st^l-Jaw  leghold  trsp.  This 
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trap,  in  use  since  1823.  Is  a  painful  and 
crippling  device  which  ought  to  be 
prohibited.  Numerous  more  humane 
ways  of  trapping  animals  are  available 
which  do  not  produce  the  painful 
agony  associated  with  the  steel-Jaw 
trap. 

The  steel- Jaw  trap  painfully  Impris- 
ms  anything  or  ai^body  that  triggers 
It.  It  dings  to  its  victims  with  deadly 
certainty,  prompting  animals  to  gnaw 
off  their  own  limbs  in  an  effort  to 
escape. 

Furthermore,  each  year  millions  of 
the  "wrong"  animals  have  their  limbs 
smashed  by  the  steel-Jaw  trap.  Pet 
dogs.  cats,  endangered  spedes  includ- 
ing American  eagles,  have  fallen 
victim  to  this  brutal  device.  In  one  2- 
year  period  In  BCInnesota.  360  cases 
were  reported  of  pets  being  seriously 
Injured  In  traps.  Even  more  tragic  Is 
the  permanent  injury  to  children— 
which  has  occurred  far  too  often. 

More  than  50  nations  of  the  world 
have  already  acted  to  eliminate  the 
steel-Jaw  trap— nations  as  diverse  as 
Engtond.  West  Germany.  Bfalaysia, 
and  BrazIL  Furthermore,  controls 
have  .been  Imposed  on  the  steel-Jaw 
trap  by  many  of  our  States,  including 
Florida.  Massachusetts,  and  my  home 
State  of  California. 

Proposals  to  eliminate  use  of  the 
steel- Jaw  trap  are  far  from  new.  Natu- 
ralist and  biologist  Charles  Darwin 
wrote  in  1863:  "I  know  of  no  sight 
more  sorrowful  than  that  of  these  un- 
offending animals  as  they  are  seen  in 
the  torture  grip  of  these  traps." 

Canadian  trapper  Frank  Conibear, 
who  became  a  legendary  trapping 
figure  in  the  vast  western  regions  of 
his  country,  spent  32  years  maintain- 
ing trap  lines.  One  day,  he  renounced 
his  primary  trapping  tool,  the  steel- 
Jaw,  leghold  trap,  writing: 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  wildlife  is  cruel, 
and  that  the  an<nii».i«  die  a  painful  death 
anyway,  by  the  teeth  and  claws  of  preda- 
tors. But  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the 
common  steel  teap  are  Incomparably  great- 
er. 

mW  PBOVISIOHS  OP  THX  LBGISLATIOM 

In  the  last  Congress,  House  Resolu- 
tion 1797  to  ban  use  of  the  steel-Jaw 
leghold  trap  was  introduced,  and  im- 
portant hearings  were  held  on  that 
bllL  The  new  legislation  which  I  am 
Introducing  today  Includes  some  minor 
changes  from  the  earlier  bill  which  ad- 
dresses criticisms  that  were  voiced 
during  those  hearings. 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  discussions 
with  humane  groups  and  legislative 
counsel,  minor  alterations  have  been 
made  to  Improve  the  bill.  The  new  leg- 
islation has  the  same  intent  as  House 
Resolution  1797,  but  new  language 
makes  It  more  effective  and  gives  It  a 
better  chance  of  passage.  The  two 
changes  are  as  follows: 

A  New  Definition  of  "Steel  Jaw  Leghold 
Trap"— One  of  the  criticisms  of  House  Reso- 
lution 17tf7  was  that  it  would  outlaw  all 
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traps,  Inriiidlng  the  domestic  mousetrap. 
New  language  makes  dear  that  It  is  only  the 
cnid  and  Inhimume  steel  Jaw  trap  wbidi  is 
proscribed. 

Additional  Sections  on  Enforcement— For- 
merly the  bill  had  no  enforcement  provi- 
sions, which  would  have  been  a  major  piob- 
lem  if  House  Resolution  1797  had  been 
adopted  as  drafted.  The  new  bOl  provides 
for  seaidi  auUiority  irius  fines  and  a  reward 
system  for  Infonnation  leading  to  oonric- 
UaoM  for  violations  of  the  bUL 

nxoHBons  woomoiac  /uusxntBm  MMnnx 
■AnoBe  THX  nup 

Those  who  strongly  support  tnp- 
ping  have  often  utilized  argtmients 
based  on  econtnnlcs  and  wildlife  man- 
agement to  protect  their  fecial  inter- 
est In  the  steel- Jaw  trap.  They  speak  of 
lost  Jobs,  lost  income,  devastated  in- 
dustries, and  serious  wildlife  manage- 
ment problems  If  the  tnp  is  banned. 
The  record  of  nations  who  have  acted 
to  bar  the  leghold  trap,  however,  do 
not  Indicate  such  problons. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
shares  many  characteristics  with  the 
northeast  United  States— similar  pop- 
ulation densities,  land  use,  climate, 
even  similar  f  ur-bearing  animals.  West 
Germany  banned  the  steel-Jaw.  leg- 
hold  trap  In  19!61.  Eighteen  years  aft«- 
the  ban  was  enacted,  the  Minister  of 
Forestry  stated  that  there  had  been 
no  serious  consequences  for  game 
management,  the  fur  industry,  or 
public  health  as  a  result  of  the  ban.  In 
1979,  West  Germany— without  benefit 
of  the  steel- Jaw  trap— exported  almost 
$5  million  worth  of  furs  to  the  United 
States,  fully  one-quarter  of  our  Na- 
tion's fur  imports  that  year. 

When  the  leghold  trap  was  banned 
in  West  Germany,  industry  did  not 
suffer,  rabies  did  not  break  out  in  epi- 
demic proportions,  timbered  regions 
were  not  destroyed  by  beavers,  and 
raccoons  did  not  destroy  fields  of  com. 
In  fact,  the  Forestry  Minister  praised 
the  leghold  ban  in  Germany  as  having 
a  "good  effect  on  the  natural  ecosys- 
tem". 

The  American  fur  industry  Is  com- 
pletely capable  of  shifting  Its  reliance 
away  from  the  steel-Jaw.  leghold  trap, 
and  still  mftint-^ining  its  economic  via- 
bility, as  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  Federal  R^ublic  of  Germany. 

iHX  nuunc  humah  niKxirsioii 
The  suffering  endured  by  i^nimaig 
from  the  leghold  trap  is  only  one  con- 
sideration in  urging  that  it  be  banned. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  anything 
or  anybody  can  trigger  these  tn^K.  I 
quote  a  letter,  to  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  from 
Dr.  John  F.  Beary  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  In  Baltimore.  MD: 

I  recently  treated  a  4-year-old  girl  who 
was  caught  by  her  right  hand  In  a  steel- Jaw 
trap  that  had  been  set  by  an  unknown 
person  in  a  small  woods  behind  her  home. 
The  prognosis  for  a  complete  recovery  of 
fine  motor  skills  is  dout>tf uL 
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The  power  of  the  steel- Jaw.  leghold 
trmp  li  devastatlnc.  It  cannot  diaoem 
between  the  front  paw  of  a  oosrote.  the 
hind  leg  of  a  Oennan  shepherd,  or  the 
right  hand  of  a  UtUe  drL  It  dings  to 
Its  Tlctims  with  deadly  certainty, 
prompting  many  »"»"«»i«  to  gnaw 
their  own  limbs  off  In  an  effcnt  to 


The  Ull  we  are  Introducing  is  a  nar- 
rowly taUored  bOL  Through  Its  pas- 
sage, our  Nation  will  make  a  conscious 
decision  to  turn  to  mi»e  humane 
means  for  trapping  animals  It  is  time 
to  put  the  tools  of  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury behind  us.  It  is  time  to  ban  the 
steel-Mw.  leghold  trap.« 


END  EXCESSIVE  WAGES  FOR 
OFO  E10>LOTEE8 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 


■ATTVB 


OrCAUfOUlIA 
Dl  XHI  HOUSB  or 

Thunday.  March  2S.  198$ 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  over  a  decade  the  issue  of 
excessive  wages  for  certain  OFO  em- 
ployees has  been  discussed  but  not  ad- 
dressed by  Congress.  OAO  has  fin- 
ished its  third  comprehensive  study  in 
7  years  detailing  that  some  employees 
at  Congress  Oovemment  Printing 
Office,  on  average,  receive  42  percent 
more  In  wages  than  other  Federal 
workers  in  similar  occupations.  This  is 
a  shocking  problem  in  our  own  back- 
yard. If  Confess  f  aOs  to  rectify  these 
grass  Inequities  and  overpayments  to 
its  onployees,  the  American  public 
will  lose  faith  in  our  ability  to  govern 
fairly  and  economically. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  equitably  addresses  these  prob- 
lems, as  outlined  In  the  June  3.  1983. 
OAO  report  on  OPO  wages.  Tills 
report  revealed  the  following  astound- 
ing facts: 

OPO  craft  and  industrial  employees 
were  paid  $3,322  to  $17,879  more  per 
year  than  Ooieral  Schedule  or  Feder- 
al wage  syston  employees  in  similar 
occupations.  This  means  that  OPO 
craft  and  industrial  employees  earn  an 
average  of  42  percent  more  than  other 
Federal  workers. 

OPO  craft  employees  also  receive  be- 
tween $0.36  and  $5.14  per  hour  mpre 
than  private  sector  onployees  dcrfng 
the  same  work.  This  translates  into 
apfwozlmately  a  32-peroent  premlimi 
over  the  tvlvate  sector  In  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  area. 

Over  the  last  10  years.  OPO  wage  in- 
creases for  these  workers  have  greatly 
exceeded  wage  Increases  granted  other 
Federal  workers. 

Many  imrelated  Jobs,  requiring  dif- 
ferent training  and  skill  levels,  are  all 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  completely  dis- 
regarding the  standard  practice  In  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

The  main  provisions  of  my  bill  will: 
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First,  apply  the  Federal  wage  grades 
and  pay  rates— printing  and  litho- 
graphic wage  scales— to  all  the  newly 
hired  OPO  craft  and  industrial  em- 
ployees: 

Second,  "grandfather"  the  previous- 
ly negotiated  Kless  Act  pay  levels  for 
all  OPO  employees  paid  under  that 
system,  while  classifying  or  grading 
those  workers  under  the  Oeneral 
Schedule  or  Federal  wage  syston: 

Third,  provide  the  "grandfathered" 
workers  with  pay  raises  which  they 
would  receive  If  they  were  paid  under 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  or  general  wage 
systems;  and 

Fourth,  apply  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
classifications  and  pay  systons  to  all 
present  and  future  white-collar  OPO 
employees. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  bring 
OPO's  classification  and  pay  practices 
for  both  white-collar  and  blue-collar 
workers  into  conformity  with  the  sys- 
tems used  by  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Currently,  the  workers 
in  OPO  field  printing  plants  are  paid 
under  the  Federal  wage  system, 
whereas  the  woikers  at  the  Washing- 
ton. DC.  plants  bargain  collectively  for 
their  wages  in  accordance  with  44 
U.S.C.  305.  This  practice  Is  Irrational. 
iiMqtiltable.  and  has  been  the  source 
of  numerous  legal  chaUenges. 

Three  major  class  action  lawsuits 
have  been  brought  against  the  OPO  in 
the  last  decade,  and  the  agency  has 
settled  or  lost  them  alL  These  suits 
were  based  upon  the  use  of  inconsist- 
ent claaslflcatioD  or  pay  systems  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Journeyman 
craft  status.  The  Oovemment  has  lost 
over  $13  million  in  these  suits  already, 
and  the  costs  continue  to  escalate.  The 
01^  way  to  solve  the  agencywide 
problems  highlighted  by  the  lawsuits 
is  to  implement  a  rational,  equitable, 
and  objective  classification  and  wage 
system  for  the  agency.  This  legislation 
will  be  a  major  step  toward  such  a 
system  and  will  not  adversely  Impact 
workers  currently  employed  at  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  has  recently  switched  to 
a  similar  two-tier  pay  system  in  which 
new  employees  are  placed  on  a  lower 
pay  system  than  existing  enu^loyees. 
The  savings  will  be  significant.* 


SAurn;  to  the  iNtrrrruTE  of 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOOT, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIOAN  ON 
THEIR  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

oriacHiaAii 
HI  THE  BOUSX  OP  RXPKXSSirrATIVIS 

Thunday.  MarOt  2S.  1985 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  salute  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  on  It  25th 
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anniversary.  From  its  formation  In 
1959.  institute  has  acted  as  a  multidls- 
c^llne  catalyst  to  help  solve  scientific 
and  technological  problons  facing 
Michigan  and  the  world.  It  has  pro- 
moted the  interchange  of  ideas  among 
acadonic.  govenunent,  and  business 
communities  through  conferences, 
seminars,  and  Joint  research  ventures. 
This  sharing  of  resources  has  brought 
practical,  cost-effective,  and  enduring 
solutions. 

The  institute  has  significantly  cxm- 
tributed  to  the  diversification  of  the 
Michigan  economy  by  fostering  the 
growth  of  technology-based  industries 
and  assisted  businesses  by  researching 
problems  and  identifying  new  growth 
opportunities. 

It  is  the  unlverdty's  unique  faculty 
which  provides  a  reservoir  of  exper- 
tise, together  with  the  staff  of  the  in- 
stitute, to  perform  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  Michigan  dtiaens.  We  recog- 
nise that  the  Institute  will  continue  to 
provide  this  service  to  benefit  Michi- 
gan for  future  generations  and  want  to 
encourage  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  challenging  technological- 
ly changing  years  ahead. 

The  leadership  of  the  institute,  both 
past  and  present  has  carried  its  mis- 
sion forward  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  of  Michigan's  contributions 
to  a  better  Michigan  and  the  world 
and  it  is  with  pride  that  we  recognize 
and  commemorate  their  25  anniversa- 
ry.* 


March  Se.  1985 


that  have 


FOODS  ARE  NOT  DRUOS  ACT 


HON.  HOWARD  C  NIELSON 

ni  THs  Houss  or  RcntcsnrrATrvxs 

Thunday.  March  28, 198S 

•  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  this  legislation,  by 
request,  to  exempt  foods  from  the  def- 
inition of  drugs  under  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  This  bill  shall  be 
known  as  the  Foods  Are  Not  Drugs 
Act. 

Under  the  present  act,  numufactur- 
ers  of  capsulated  herbs,  foods,  and  vi- 
tamins are  prohibited  from  making 
any  claims  that  their  product  will 
mitigate,  treat,  or  prevent  disease. 
Once  a  manufacturer  of  a  product 
makes  such  a  claim  that  product  im- 
mediately f aUs  imder  the  definition  of 
a  drug  and  thus  is  subject  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  drugs.  It  is 
the  intent  of  this  bill  to  exempt  c^tbu- 
lated  herbs,  foods,  and  vitamins  from 
the  definition  of  drugs  when  such 
foods  are  truthfully  promoted  or  of- 
fered for  sale  in  the  diagnosis,  mitiga- 
tion, treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease in  man  or  animal. 

Foods  have  been  useful  throughout 
the  history  of  mankind  in  helping  to 
treat  or  prevent  many  serious  diseases 


plagued  mankind.  There  are 


several  examples  of  this  but  I  wHl  only 
take  time  to  mention  two.  The  Portu- 
guese exi^orer  Vaaoo  da  Oama  once 
lost  100  out  of  160  men  fktxn  acurvey 
on  a  single  trip.  In  1775  the  British 
Navy  ttnA  issued  a  dally  ration  of  Ume 
Juice  to  prevent  scurvy.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  it  was  this  practice 
that  earned  the  British  sailors  the 
nidmamelof  "limeys."  The  use  of  vita- 
min C  has  long  been  reoognised  as  a 
means  of  {treating  and  preventing  the 
contraetiite  of  scurvy.  Fifteen  years 
ago  Dr.  Eiennis  Buridtt.  a  British  sur- 
geon, dlsi^overed  the  inverse  relation- 
ship of  dietary  fiber  to  colon  cancer.  It 
is  interesang  to  note  that  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  officially  announced 
this  relationship  Just  last  year. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  legislsr 
tlon  to  iii  any  way  weaken  or  lessen 
the  ability  of  the  FDA  to  regulate  and 
prosecute  false  and  misleading  claims 
under  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  In  fact,  it  is  my  h<ve  that  the 
FDA  will  continue  to  do  the  excellent 
Job  it  hat^  done  in  the  past  in  prosecut- 
ing those)  who  make  false  or  mislead- 
ing claim$  through  labeling  or  adver- 
tising. I  also  hope  that  the  PDA  wHl 
once  agafci  look  at  this  problem  and 
come  up  with  some  suggestions  on 
how  they  might  administratively  solve 
this  problem. 

I  have  Introduced  this  legislation  at 
the  requ^  of  my  constituents.  The 
State  of  ^tah  has  a  large  constituency 
that  feel  that  foods  should  not  be  clas- 
sified as,  drugs  and  that  truthful 
claims  regarding  their  virtues  should 
be  permifted.  In  fact  over  95  percent 
of  the  catosulated  food  Industry  is  lo- 
cated in  Utah  and  75  peromt  of  those 


are  in  my 
At  this 


district. 

time  I  would  like  to  encour- 


age Chauman  HmT  Waxmak  to  hold 


hearing  li  his  Health  and  the  Environ- 
mmt  Subcommittee  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  we  can  have  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  legislation  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  legislative  proc- 
ess will  provide  the  opportunity  for  all 
concerned  parties  to  carefully  review 
and  discufes  this  legislation, 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
dear  my  Introduction  of  this  bill  does 
not  in  an^  way  Indicate  my  support  for 
it.  In  fact,  I  resore  the  right  to 
oppose  this  legislation  should  I  detw- 
mlne  aftck  congressional  hearings  that 
Its  impadt  upon  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  is  not  desirable.* 
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ABOLITION  OF  RUNOFF  PRIMAR- 
IES ESSENTIAL  UNDER  SEC- 
TION  2  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OPMICHIOAM 
IH  TBI  HOVSX  or  RBPRBSEHTATtVES 

Thurtday,  March  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

1  have  introduced,  HJl.  1785,  the 
Runoff  Primary  Elimination  Act  of 
1985.  a  bill  which  would  amend  section 

2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  elimi- 
nate runoff  or  second  primaries. 

The  abolition  of  the  runoff  primary 
is  an  essential  step  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  to  full  and  equal  partld- 
pation  in  the  political  process  which 
persist  in  the  United  States  today. 
Runoff  primaries,  particularly  in  the 
inesenoe  of  at-large  elections,  annex- 
ation, burdotsome  registration  proce- 
dures and  other  discriminatory  ar- 
rangements and  schemes  have  had. 
more  often  than  not,  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory effect. 

Runoff  or  second  primaries  are  a  de- 
vices which  were  adopted  by  nine 
Southern  States  and  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  at  the  turn  of  this  century 
as  part  of  a  reactionary  crusade  to 
eliminate  any  chance  of  black  Ameri- 
cans gaining  influence  in  the  political 
system.  Indeed,  runoff  primaries  con- 
tinue today  to  discriminate  against  nu- 
merical minorities,  black  or  white,  in 
elections  in  which  there  is  racial  polar- 
htatfftn  If  the  blacks  are  a  minority  in 
a  particular  congressional  district,  for 
instance,  and  if  whites  vote  in  a  solid 
block,  a  black  candidate  can  never  be 
deeted.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  in  numerous  elections  in  the 
South. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  runoff 
primaries  also  indude  decreased  voter 
participation  in  the  second  primary 
and  more  costly  campaigns  which  dis- 
criminate against  less  affluent  candi- 
dates. These  detrimental  effects  are 
evidenced  in  part  by  the  absence  of 
runoff  primaries  in  40  States. 

Sectlcm  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended  in  1982,  prohibits 
any  voting  practice  or  arrangement 
that  has  a  discriminatory  effect.  The 
Runoff  Primary  Elimination  Act  of 
1985  would  further  amend  section  2  to 
establish  that  runoff  primaries  in  Fed- 
eral elections  shall  be  considered  a 
procedure  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right 
of  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  race.  The  abolition 
of  runoff  primaries  must  be  under- 
stood as  essential  to  enforcing  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  to  promoting  a  more  repre- 
sentative political  system.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
IJi.W.U.  LOCAL  6  IN  CROCKETT. 
CA 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCALIFOUnA 
HI  THX  HOUSB  or  RXFRXSBHTATIVXS 

Thunday.  MarOi  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  local  6  in 
Crockett.  CA.  for  50  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  both  organized  labor  in  gen- 
eral and  to  Uie  welfare  of  its  member- 
ship and  their  families  in  particular. 

On  March  13.  1935,  as  part  of  the 
inland  organizing  drive  of  the  San 
Francisco  Warehouse  local  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, life  was  breathed  into  local  6  by  a 
vote  of  warehouse  workers  at  the  C&H 
Sugar  Refinery.  The  union  banded  to- 
gether through  the  turfoulant  1930's 
guided  by  organizers  Al  Paoll.  August 
"Ham  8c  Eggs"  Hemenes.  Clarraoe 
Rose,  Leo  Ohilarduod.  Dan  Mahcmey. 
and  many  others. 

I  know  that  the  membership  of  this 
House  Joins  me  today  in  congratulat- 
ing past,  present,  and  future  membos 
of  local  6  on  their  golden  anniversa- 
ry .• 


NASSAU  COUNTY  POLICE  CHIEF 
MAKES  INTERNAIIONAL 

GAMES  FOR  DISABLED  A  SUC- 
CESS 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRAlH 

OFMXWTOKK 
□r  THE  HOUSE  or  KBPBXSCHTATTVBS 

Thunday.  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer,  the  International  Games  for 
the  Disabled  were  hdd  in  Uniondale. 
NY.  the  heart  of  the  nfth  Congres- 
sional District  Nearly  2,000  athletes 
from  S3  nations  joined  in  this  great 
competition.  The  affair  brought 
warmth  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
spectators  indudlng  Presidait  Reagan 
and  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Countless  hours  of  timeless  effort 
were  needed  to  insure  an  orderly. 
secure,  and  enjoyable  eiqierience  for 
everyone  who  attended  or  took  part  in 
the  events  and  preliminary  activities, 
which  spanned  the  better  part  of  a 
month.  The  woA  of  the  Nassau 
Coimty  Police  D^tartment  was  one  of 
the  noteworthy  contributions  to  the 
success  of  the  games.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  publldy  rec- 
ognize the  trenmulous  Job  done  by  the 
d^artment  imder  the  direction  of 
chief  of  <q;)erations.  George  F.  Maher. 

Over  a  year  before  the  games  began. 
Chief  Blaher  was  planning  details 
ranging  fran  crowd  control  to  protec- 
tion against  international  terrorism. 
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The  ■pedal  needs  of  dieabled  athlete* 
alio  had  to  reoeWe  careful  oonalder- 
atlon.  More  than  700  of  the  3.400  offi- 
cer* In  the  department  played  a  role  In 
meeting  thoee  challenge*. 

The  reaulU  of  Chief  ICaher's  dili- 
gent preparation  and  strong  command 
were  dear.  No  serious  proUons 
threatened  the  game*  and  doaen*  of 
accolade*  for  the  department's  per- 
f onnanee  poured  In  from  around  the 
world.  Hundred*  of  athlete*  rushed  to 
dgn  an  ol]rnu>ic  flag  for  preaentation 
to  the  police  department  Letters 
praising  the  department's  perform- 
ance came  from  many  ooache*  and 
partidpants. 

The  members  of  the  V.CJPJi.  were 
truly  the  day-to-day  representatives  of 
government  in  the  United  States  to  in- 
numerable foreign  visltOTS.  Their  con- 
duet  and  professionalism  created  im- 
prrarions  which  will  last  in  the  minds 
of  many  long  after  they  have  returned 
to  their  homelands.  An  excerpt  from 
one  letter  best  sums  up  the  feelings 
generated  by  the  police  officers.  The 
letter  came  from  a  British  coach,  who 
had  helped  a  cerebral  palsy  victim  win 
a  gold  medal  in  an  equestrian  event.  It 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

Tour  offloeri  were  superb  in  helpin*  In  lo 
noAny  ways  .  .  .  Officer  Omry  lilUmn— • 
member  of  the  motmted  unit— lent  her  hia 
reins  becauae  her  borrowed  ones  were  too 
heavy  for  her  to  handle  in  her 
condition  .  .  .  after  they  had  played  the 
Olympic  hymn  for  her  gold  medal,  all  of 
your  offloaa  hugged  her  as  she  sat  in  her 
wbed  chair.  At  this  time,  the  British  sup- 
porten  broke  down  with  emotion.  Her 
father  teDs  me  that  this  one  small  incident 
has  given  a  new  meaning  to  her  Ufe  as  no 
handaomf  man  had  ever  kissed  her  before, 
and  to  have  four  hanrtsnmf  Tanks  hug  her 
was  out  of  this  world  *  *  *. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  many  of 
tho*e  who  efforts,  although  in  large 
part  unnoticed  by  the  public  and  the 
press,  meant  so  much  to  people  they 
had  never  met.  Chief  Maher's  leader- 
shb>  was  instrumental  in  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  his  officers.  I  want 
to  publldy  thank  him  for  the  tremen- 
dous Job  he  performed  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  Nassau  County  Police 
Department.  I  also  wish  him  the  best 
in  the  years  ahead  as  he  takes  on  new 
challenges  and  responsibilities.* 


TRUE  PURPOSES  OP  THE  STRA- 
TEGIC DEPENSE  rNmATTVE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  mwToax 

Of  TBI  BOU8C  or  aanussMTATTvas 

Thunday.  March  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  ToriL  BIr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  is  Important 
reading.  It  suggests  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  mWfiadlng  us.  and  pos- 
sibly itself,  on  the  true  purposes  of  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative.  The  ad- 
ministration has  asked  us  to  approve  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

M.7  billion  budget  as  a  downpaymmt 
on  a  program  to  make  all  nudear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete:  this 
same  administration  is  conducting 
active  research  into  ways  to  defeat 
Just  such  a  Soviet  system. 

Every  effort  to  gain  a  strategic  ad- 
vantage In  ballistic  missile  technology 
by  one  nation  has  been  matched  by 
the  other,  reducing  the  security  of 
both.  We  MIRVd  our  missiles,  confi- 
dent that  the  Soviets  couldn't  match 
us  for  at  least  5  years;  they  did  so  In 
two.  and  their  larger  mlssUes  have  al- 
lowed them  to  out-MIRV  us.  Now 
we're  responding  with  the  MX  and 
star  wars,  confident  that  the  Soviets 
will  be  out  matched  again.  We've  gone 
down  this  road  before. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
Soviets  won't  see  strategic  defense  as  a 
threat,  and  will  choose  not  to  increase 
their  offensive  forces  to  overwhelm 
our  defenses;  Indeed,  they  will  build 
defenses  of  their  own.  Yet  we  pursue 
measure*  because  we're  scared  to 
death  the  Soviets  might  acquire  an  of- 
fensive shield.  Confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  U.S.  shield,  the  Soviets 
are  certain  to  do  the  same.  Instead  of 
encouraging  a  def  ense-domlQate  world, 
we  could  easily  be  slipping  into  an  ac- 
celerating offensive-defensive  arms 
race. 

We  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  SDI 
Research  Program  in  Its  proper  con- 
ceptual and  fiscal  perspective.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  makes  for  helpful 
reading  to  that  end: 
[From  the  New  York  limes.  Feb.  14. 19*51 
Trs  SnuTaoic  Black  Hots 

President  Reagan's  "Star  Wars"  strategic 
defense  program  has  an  unpretentious  little 
brother.  It's  the  Advanced  Strategic  MissUe 
Systems  program,  which  alms  to  insure  that 
American  missiles  could  penetrate  any 
future  Soviet  defense  system. 

Research  for  Star  Wan  will  cost  $3.7  bU- 
Uon  next  year,  but  little  brother's  only  $174 
million.  That  fairly  reflects  the  comparative 
coats  of  strategic  defense  and  offense.  It 
mirrors  something  else  too:  what  the  Rus- 
sians wai  surely  be  doing  as  their  first  line 
of  response  to  Star  Wars. 

Didn't  the  superpowers  come  this  way 
before?  Yes,  in  the  IMO's.  when  the  Soviet 
Union  developed  its  Oaloah  defense  syston 
around  Moscow.  That  provided  American 
strategists  to  put  multiple  warheads  on  each 
mlnUe.  so  as  to  overwhelm  the  defense  and 
guarantee  peiwtratlon.  Var  from  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  better  off  than  before,  Oaloah 
only  provoked  a  more  terrible  threat. 

But  the  multiple-warhead  missile  also  left 
Its  American  inventors  worse  off  once  the 
countermeasure  was  comtdeted.  Soviet  rock- 
ets had  always  carried  much  heavier  war- 
heads to  compensate  for  their  relatively 
lesser  accuracy.  But  as  the  Russians  gained 
in  accuracy  and  applied  the  multiple-war- 
head technique  to  their  much  larger  rodc- 
ets.  they  created  a  potentially  threatening 
advantage  in  land-baaed  weapons— the  theo- 
retical ctiMM*  to  lob  two  or  more  warheads 
at  every  American  mlasile  before  It  could 
leave  the  ground. 

Now  the  multi-headed  S8-18  in  turn  is 
about  to  leave  the  Soviet  union  worse  off 
than  before.  It  provoked  the  American  MX. 
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a  direet  oounterpart,  and  revived  the  Ameri- 
can interest  in  missile  defense,  which  has 
come  to  bloom  as  Star  Wars. 

The  pattern  has  been  constant.  Bvery  step 
forward  rtmnjmim  the  adversary  to  respond. 
And  the  response,  by  decreasing  security 
and  stability,  leaves  both  sides  worse  off 
than  before.  The  vldous  drele  cannot  be 
broken  because  the  advantage  at  hand 
always  seems  vaan  compelling  than  the  ad- 
versary's distant  countermeasure. 

The  shining  exception  In  this  dismal 
spiral  was  the  antlbaUlsUc  mlMlle  treaty  of 
197S.  in  which  both  superpowers  agreed  to 
forgo  missile  defenses.  Stnoe  nothing  drives 
offense  as  much  as  defense,  the  treaty 
might  have  stood  as  an  important  restraint. 

Instead  of  building  on  that  restraint.  Star 
Wars  would  abolish  it.  When  President 
Reagan  started  the  program  In  19M  he  im- 
plied It  would  defend  dtles  as  well  as  mli- 
silea.  Now  he's  hedging,  telling  The  Times 
that  Star  Wars  Is  Intended  to  provide  "a 
good  chance  of  keeping  all  or  at  least  the 
bulk  of  [missiles]  from  getting  to  the 
target"  But  a  leas-than-perfeet  shield  Is 
little  solace  for  dtlea;  even  I  percent  of  the 
9,000  Soviet  warheads  could  devastate  socie- 
ty. As  other  officials  explain,  the  main  at- 
tractlMi  of  Star  Wars  ii  for  missile  defense. 

So  as  both  sides  move  toward  vast  new 
missile  defenaea.  they  will  strive  to  make 
their  offenaea  more  terrible  and  more  cer- 
tain of  penetrating  the  defense.  That  little 
$174  million  Item  In  the  Pentagon's  budget 
for  Advanced  Strategic  Missile  Systems  Is  a 
reminder  of  what  wOl  happen  if  the  prohibi- 
tion on  defenses  is  shattered:  full-scale  de- 
velopment of  strategic  weapons  In  every 
form.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROLAND  FINCH 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OrtOUISIAllA 
•a  TBI  B008B  OW  RKPRISEIITATIVCS 

Thunday.  March  28. 198S 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roland 
Finch,  a  distinguished  fishery  manag- 
er with  over  20  years  of  Federal  serv- 
ice, is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Mz.  Finch  is  recognised  in  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  as  a  re- 
spected leader,  wise  adviser,  dependa- 
ble colleague,  and  a  witty  chronicler  of 
events.  He  will  be  mimed,  not  only  by 
his  coworkers  at  NMFS,  but  through- 
out the  fishing  community  at  large— as 
a  friend,  a  mentor,  and  an  inspirer  to 
high  achievement. 

A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
Chemistry  in  England.  Roland  Finch 
obtained  his  B.Sc.  of  chemistry  from 
the  University  of  London  in  1941,  then 
served  In  the  Royal  Air  Force  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  During  his  work- 
ing career,  he  has  been  employed  for 
some  25  years  in  various  technical 
management,  research,  quality  con- 
trol, and  production  positions  in  the 
food  and  chemical  Industries  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1064, 
he  Joined  the  Federal  Government, 
and  has  directed  comprehensive  re- 
search programs,  developed  a  national 
fisheries  plan  for  the  United  States, 
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and.  tn  tUe  last  6  yean,  occupied  key 
podtkm*  in  Federal  marine  fiaherie* 
managemkit. 

Of  particular  note  «a*  Mr.  Finch'* 
direetkm  ^f  the  successful  program  for 
the  development  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate, Imd  his  subsequent  direction 
of  the  fisheries  technology  program. 
He  was  awarded  the  Departmfent  of 
Commerce's  Silver  Medal  in  1977  In 
recogniticfei  of  his  work  In  these  area*. 

Since  then.  Mr.  Finch  has  been  a 
key  flgur4  In  the  suoceaatul  implemen- 
tatkm  of  the  Magnuaon  Fiahery  Con- 
servation and  ManagscBfcnt  Act  He 
was  awarded  the  Departmott  of  Com- 
merce's dold  Medal  for  his  work  In 
this  fleld  in  1982,  and  became  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Fisherle*  Manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fliich  is  also  a  watoeblorist  of 
some  not4.  and  his  sattlteal  sketches  of 
people  ahd  events  around  him  are 
prised  by*  his  friends  and  coUeaguea. 
He  plans  to  retire  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  [western  THrglnla.  and  he  and 
his  wife  Molly  are  looking  forward  to 
gardening,  painting,  and  oijoylng 
their  wett-eamed  h<Hne  in  the  coun- 
try.* 


BISHbP  HOBAN  WINS  STATE 
fiWIMMINO  TTTU: 


HON.  PAUL  KANJORSiQ 


or  pomsTiiVAinA 


'ATIVIS 


niTBB  BOUSE  OF 

Tkunday.  March  28. 198S 

•  Mr.  kJmtJORSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  achlevonents  of  a  group  of  out- 
standing {young  athletes  from  norUi- 
eastern  [Peimsylvanla,  the  Bishop 
Hoban  High  School  boy's  swim  team. 
These  talented  young  men  and  their 
coach,  Jsn  Hlggins,  showed  tremen- 
dous ability  and  determination,  and 
should  be  especially  proud  of  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Just  2  #eeks  ago.  Bishop  Hoban  sur- 
prised nearly  everybody  by  winning 
the  Pennsylvania  Swimming  and 
Diving  Championships  at  Penn  State 
Unlverslttr's  McCoy  Natatorium.  And 
they  did  so  by  accumulating  a  record 
126Vb  poihts. 

Theirs  fras  truly  a  team  victory,  with 
all  meml^rs  of  the  squad  pitching  in 
to  the  ^ilnning  effort.  The  Bishop 
Hoban  A|rgent8  won  both  relays,  the 
200-yard  knedley  and  the  400-yard  free- 
style. The  medley  team  of  Tim  Adams, 
MuiL  DdmbrosU.  Mike  Morgan,  and 
Sean  McCall  set  a  State  record  in  their 
event,  while  the  freestyle  team  of 
Sean  McCall,  John  Sembrat,  Chris 
McCall,  land  Mike  Morgan  shaved 
almost  6!  seconds  off  their  time  from 
previous  bompetltlons. 

The  Aigent's  freestyle  team  quali- 
fied for  All-American  consideration  by 
scoring  ife  the  t(v  30  in  the  Nation  for 
their  eve  nt.  And  Tim  Adams  and  Mark 
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Dombroskl  have  qualified  for  IndtTld- 
ual  AU-Amerlcan  consideration  by  fln- 
l*lilBg  aeeoiid  In  the  badcstroke  and 
the  breaststroke.  req>ectlv^. 

Tlie  most  thrflling  aqiect  of  this  win 
i*  that  the  Argent*  had  their  beat  day 
ever  when  It  counted  the  most.  The 
team  added  20  points  to  its  total 
during  the  2  days  of  competition. 
Coach  Hlggins  must  be  given  enor- 
mous credit  for  hi*  maaterful  handling 
of  tlM*e  young  men,  and  hi*  aMllty  to 
make  them  brieve  In  thwneelve*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always  pleased  to 
lecognlae  notable  achievements  by 
etUaen*  from  our  region.  I  know  I  Join 
with  the  people  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania in  ezpreesing  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  Bishop  Hoban 
Bo3r's  swim  team.* 


FARM  EXPORTS  ARE 
IMPORTANT  TO  UJS.  ECONOMY 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  in»TH  DAKOTA 
IH  TBS  HOirSX  OF  BXPRKSKirTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1985 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
^Deaker.  measured  by  farms  per 
capita,  my  State  of  North  Dakota  Is 
the  most  agricultural  State  in  the 
Nation.  So,  when  UJS.  agricultural  ex- 
port* fall,  a*  they  did  from  $43.7  bU- 
Ikm  in  1981,  to  an  estimated  $35.5  bU- 
lion  this  year.  North  Dakota's  econo- 
my suffers. 

But  farm  exports  are  important  to 
the  oitire  Nation's  economy,  too.  For 
every  billion  dollars  lost  from  our  agri- 
cultural exports,  we  also  lose  35,000 
Jobs.  The  $8  billion  drop  in  farm  ex- 
ports means  a  $16  billion  loss  in 
income  to  the  entire  economy  tai  1985. 
since  every  dollar  of  farm  income  gen- 
erates one  more  dollar  In  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

Agriculture  is  still  our  Nation's  larg- 
est export  earner.  But.  as  University 
of  Missouri  economist  Abnw  Winnack 
notes.  "Under  a  scenario  of  continued 
high  interest  rates  and  a  strong  U.S. 
dollar,  we  will  see  no  growth  in  U.S. 
agriculture."  This  Is  bad  news  for  the 
farm  belt  and  a  bad  omen  for  our 
trade  balance. 

BXVIVING  PAMM  KXPOfOS 

We  need  a  better  farm  program:  but 
farm  programs  alone  won't  sort  out 
this  mess.  Our  overvalued  dollar  is 
propped  up  by  high  interest  rates; 
high  interest  rates,  in  turn,  are  fueled 
by  our  bloated  budget  deficit.  This 
point  Is  not  lost  on  North  Dakota 
farmers.  In  a  recent  survey  I  conduct- 
ed among  fanners  In  the  State,  a  ma- 
jority agreed  that  "the  best  farm  pro- 
gram we  could  put  in  place  would  be 
reduced  deficits." 

Beyond  reducing  the  deficit,  howev- 
er, there  are  a  number  of  other  posi- 
tive steps  we  could  take  to  expand  ag- 
riculture exports.  We  could  work  hard 
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for  a  govemment-to-government 
barter  program  that  would  trade  our 
excess  agricultural  products  to  cash- 
poor  but  mlneial-rlch  countrle*  for 
materials  in  short  supply  in  our  Na- 
tional D^ense  Stockpile.  We  could 
expand  the  Food  for  Peace  Program, 
with  Its  excellent  record  in  turning 
former  recU^ients  into  some  of  our  best 
cash  customers.  These  ef f <m1s  would 
not  only  help  our  family  farmers,  but 
also  serve  our  foreign  policy  interest* 
aawelL 

We  ooiild  even  out  the  playing  fidd 
in  international  agricultural  trade  by 
giving  our  farmers  a  fair  chance  to 
compete  with  Commim  Market  coun- 
tries. And.  we  could  tighten  our  grain 
standards  so  that  our  exports  can  com- 
pete with  other  countries,  such  as 
Canada,  whoae  standards  are  stricto' 
than  our  own. 

If  we  work  hard  to  aoconv>llsh  these 
ends,  we  will  not  only  boost  th^  farm 
economy  but  our  entire  U.S.  eamomy 
as  welL  And  a  strtHig  economy  means 
real  national  security.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, therefore,  to  put  farm  export 
growth  at  the  top  of  our  agmda.* 


LEOISLA'nON  TO  ASSURE 
SOLVENCY  OF  MEDICARE 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

opiassooBi 
Of  TBI  HOUSE  OF  ■BRaSDrXATIVX* 

Thursday.  MarA  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Bpeakvr.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  protect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  senior 
citizens  while  confronting  the  hista 
cost  of  health  care  Inflation  that 
threatens  the  health  of  all  Americans. 
This  bill  recognises  the  need  for  both 
ccnnpetiUon  and  regulation,  working  in 
concert,  that  will  reduce  Inflation  in 
the  health  care  sector  of  our  economy 
down  to  the  level  of  inflation  of  the 
general  economy. 

July  30,  1985  will  mark  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Medi- 
care Act  into  law.  At  the  signing  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said.  "Every 
citizen  wiU  be  able  in  his  productive 
years  when  he  is  earning,  to  insure 
himself  against  the  ravages  of  illness 
in  old  age.  *  *  *  No  longer  wHl  illness 
crush  and  destroy  the  savings  that 
older  Americans  have  so  carefully  put 
away  over  a  lifetime  that  they  might 
enjoy  dignity  In  their  later  years."  I 
believe  that  we  in  the  Congress  can 
keep  this  pledge  through  structural 
changes  in  the  health  sector  rather 
than  raising  taxes  or  cutting  benefits. 

This  bill  will  encourage  States, 
through  financial  incentives,  to  estab- 
lish cost  containment  programs  using 
rate  setting,  voluntary  systems,  com- 
petitive mechanisms,  or  a  combina- 
tion, for  all  inpatioit  hospital  and 
physician  services.  States  will  be  able 
to  address  the  total  syston  of  the  cost 
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of  health  care  through  the  ooordlna- 
tkm  of  Medkmre  (that  this  biU  adds). 
Mtdlfli*.  and  other  third  party  inmir- 
anoe.  This  mechantm  allo«a  each 
State  to  approach  syatem-wlde  reform 
In  a  n»»^"*^  oraMdatent  with  their  own 
Individual  and  unique  needs. 

Each  State,  through  iU  own  pro- 
gram, will  meet  a  statewide  revenue 
limit  <»i  Inpatient  services  furnished 
by  hospitals  and.  In  later  years,  by 
physicians.  This  approach  wlU  Insure 
system-wide  control  of  hospital  costs. 
States  will  at  last  be  responsible  for  all 
parts  of  the  system. 

States  will  be  required  to  provide  for 
pajnnent  to  hospitals  for  services  fur- 
nished to  low  Income,  uninsured,  and 
underlnsured  patients.  This  provision 
is  critical  in  meeting  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  financing  indigent  care. 

Any  significant  reform  must  encour- 
age physicians  and  hospitals  to  work 
more  closely  together.  This  bill  re- 
quires that  pajrments  from  all  sources 
for  services  furnished  to  hoq>ital  inpa- 
tients (including  physician  services)  be 
made  through  the  hospital  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  hospital's  participation  in 
the  Medicare  Program.  This  provision 
wfll  encourage  administrative  efficien- 
cy and  provide  incentives  to  practice 
cost  effective  quality  health  care. 

In  the  event  that  particular  States 
do  not  establish  programs  or  in  States 
whose  programs  faU  to  meet  Federal 
perf  mmance  criteria,  a  Federal  hoq>i- 
tal  revenue  cost  oontalmnent  program 
will  be  established.  This  residual  Fed- 
eral program  insures  a  nationwide  Im- 
pl«nentation  of  cost  c<mtainmenL 
Under  this  program  physician  services 
reimbursement  and  capital  payment 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  DRO 
Prospective  Payment  System  and  as- 
signment for  all  Medicare  services 
would  be  mandated. 

We  must  encourage  health  mainte- 
nance organization  (HMO's]  and  com- 
petitive medical  plans  [CMP's]  as  a 
major  competitive  force  in  rediidng 
health  care  costs  and  encouraging  con- 
tlntilty  and  quality  of  care.  Financial 
incentives  are  provided  to  employers 
and  employees  to  enroll  in  these  tjrpe 
plans.  In  addition  HMO's  and  CMP's 
are  offered  special  incentives  to  enroll 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

It  is  critical  that  we  continually 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
congressional  action  on  the  health 
care  system.  Evaluation  protocols  and 
data  collection  mechanisms  must  be 
set  up  before  changes  are  Implement- 
ed If  we  are  to  know  the  Impact.  This 
bill  mandates  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to 
report  no  later  than  January  1,  1991 
on  the  following  topics:  First,  the 
effect  of  utilisation  on  health  care 
costs;  seomid.  methods  to  maintain 
quality  care  while  constraining  costs: 
third,  the  effect  of  Kennedy-Gephardt 
legislation  on  the  cost  and  character 
of  the  XJJS.  health  care  system;  fourth. 
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comparative  evaluation  of  State  cost 
control  systems. 

The  inflatkm  rate  for  health  care  is 
coming  down,  but  still  exceeds  that  of 
the  general  econrany.  The  DRO  reim- 
bursement system  for  Medicare  looks 
promising.  Many  of  the  health  care 
bellweather  indicators  suggest  im- 
provements In  the  system.  I  hope  that 
this  progress  does  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  dealt  with  the 
fundamental  issues  within  the  context 
of  the  total  health  care  system.  UntU 
this  is  done  gains  in  cost  control  in  one 
area  will  be  lost  In  other  areas  by  cost 
shifting.  Cost  shifting  is  not  cost 
saving.  It  is  time  to  deal  with  the  total 
health  system  both  In  cost  savings  and 
in  meeting  our  responsibility  to  our 
senior  dtlsens  and  ourselves.  This  blU 
is  a  first  step  In  that  direction  and 
symbolises  our  will  and  commitment 
to  health  care  reform.* 


SX7PERFUND  REAUTHORIZATION 
PROPOSAL  INADEQUATE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


'ATIVn 
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IM  THZ  HOUSE  OF 

Thundav.  March  28. 1985 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  the  administration  put  forth 
its  Superfund  reauthortsatlon  propos- 
al. The  administration's  proposal 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  reau- 
thoriaatlon  plan  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  overwhelmingly 

passed  last  session.  323  to  33.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  calls  for  a  woe- 
fully inadequate  funding  level  of  $5.3 
billion  for  the  next  5  years;  at  this 
level  of  funding  it  would  take  30  years 
for  the  cleanup  of  all  the  sites  that 
will  be  placed  on  the  national  prior- 
ities list  which  qualifies  such  facilities 
for  Federal  funds. 

Regrettably,  the  administration's 
proposal  turns  its  back  on  the  States, 
requiring  them  to  pay  a  greater  share 
of  the  cost  of  cleanups.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  the  States'  share 
of  the  cost  of  cleanup  at  priority  sites 
would  double. 

The  consequences  of  so  rapidly  and 
dramatically  escalating  the  biuden 
that  the  States  must  bear  may  be  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  the  Superfund 
Program.  Already  many  States  are 
having  difficulty  meeting  their  cur- 
rent Superfund  obligations  and  the 
proposed  doubling  of  their  burden  is 
even  more  disturbing  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  SUtes  will  be  left  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  hasardous  waste 
sites  to  clean  up  by  themselves. 

I  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Robsrt  T. 
Stattoko,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  from  10  Oovemors  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  region.  The 
Oovemors   correctly   note   the   large 
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burden  that  the  States  will  have  to 
bear  on  their  own  for  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  hasardous  waste  sites.  They  have 
Joined  together  in  the  letter  to  express 
their  bipartisan  concern  and  support 
for  reauthorizing  Superfund  at  a  con- 
siderably higher  level  of  funding. 
They  note  that  National  Oovemors' 
Association  has  endorsed  a  plan  which 
calls  for  essentially  twice  the  funding 
level  proposed  by  the  administration. 
PiaauMtT  26. 1»8S. 
Hon.  RoBBST  T.  SiAirois, 
Ckairman.  Committee  on  SnviTon.mxnt  and 
PmUHc  Worlta,  V.S.  Senate.  WoMhington, 
DC. 
DBAS  CHAmiAii  StArroBs:  We  the  Oover- 
non  of  the  Northesst-lfldwest  recion  are 
writlDS  to  you  because  of  a  shared  bi-parti- 
san oonoein  for  the  prompt  cleanup  of 
abandoned  hasardous  waste  sites  by  the  fed- 
eral Superfund  proirsm.  We  believe  strong- 
ly that  the  Superfund  should  be  reauthor- 
ised  In  a  Um^  manner  at  a  considerably 
hicber  level  of  funding.  Aooordinsly.  we  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  support  the  National 
Oovemors'  Association  posttton  calling  for  a 
$•  billion,  five-year  Superfund  reauthorisa- 
tlon. 

We  believe  the  Superfund  program  suffers 
from  many  short-oomings.  most  notably  the 
lack  of  adequate  funding.  Our  ezpertenoes 
with  these  problems  have  Illustrated  two 
somber  points;  there  are  an  extremely  large 
number  of  toxic  waste  sites  In  the  country 
which  will  require  some  form  of  cleanup, 
and  the  cleanup  of  individual  sites  is  more 
dlf flctilt  and  cosUy  than  initially  expected. 
Currently  there  are  786  sites  on  the  Bnvl- 
KHunental  Protection  Agency's  National 
Priority  Ust  (NPL):  this  number  Is  likely  to 
reach  at  least  2.000  over  the  next  several 
years. 

There  are  an  estimated  22,(K>0  or  more 
hasardous  waste  sites  in  the  country  threat- 
ening the  public  health  or  environment, 
most  of  which  will  never  be  added  to  the 
NPL  and  become  eligible  for  federal  fund- 
ing. Cleanup  of  the  non-NPL  sites  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  the  responsibility 
solely  of  the  States.  The  EPA  has  estimated 
that  cleanup  of  NPL  sites  will  cost  at  least 
$11.7  billion:  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment suggests  that  cleanup  of  all  aban- 
doned hasardous  waste  sites  will  ultimately 
cost  between  $50-$100  billion.  Therefore,  in- 
creasing state  mat^^hlng  shares  on  the  NPL 
sites  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
states'  ability  to  clean  non-NPL  sites. 

We  are  confident  that  given  sufficient  re- 
sources, the  EPA  and  our  States  can  work  in 
an  effective  and  efficient  partnership  to 
clean  up  abandoned  toxic  waste  sites.  We 
thank  you  (or  your  consideration  and  hope 
you  will  reauthoriae  the  Superfund  program 
this  year. 

Sincerely. 
Gov.  Richard  P.  Celeste,  Gov.  Anthony 
8.  Earl.  Gov.  IClchael  S.  Dukakis.  Oov. 
John  H.  Sununu.  Gov.  Rudy  Perpich. 
Gov.  ThOBUs  H.  Keen.  Gov.  Made- 
leine M.  Kunin,  Gov.  James  J.  Blan- 
chard.  Gov.  Edward  D.  DiPrete,  Gov. 
Mario  M.  Cuomo.* 
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T%unday,  March  Z8. 1985 

•  Mr.  riniUS.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  Japan 
has  announced  that  It  wiU  Increase  Its 
shipment  of  automobiles  Into  the 
United  Skates  by  25  percent,  commenc- 
ing Arpl^  1.  I  beUeve  that  by  taking 
this  aetldn  Japan  Is.  once  again,  pursu- 
ing a  coiirse  which  will  result  in  the 
greatest  damage  possible  to  the  Ameri- 
can worider. 

Administration  and  private  sources 
Indicate  Ihat  the  new  level  of  2.3  mil- 
lion imlts  represents  no  restraint  at 
all.  and  ihat  in  fact.  It  represents  the 
m^TimiiAi  number  of  can  which 
Japan  could  ship  to  the  United  States. 
This  is  4  short^hted  decision  vrttkdi 
sends  precisely  the  wnmg  signal  to  the 
American  public,  the  Congress,  and 
the  administration. 

In  essence,  the  Japanese  decision  is 
another  indication  of  their  policy  to 
pursue  '1>usiness  as  usuaL"  The  Amsr- 
Ican  public  Is  beoraoing  increasingly 
of  Jmwn's  attitude  toward 
fair  trade.  In  essence,  they 
an  approa^  of  maxtanlz- 
Dyment  opportunitlea  for  Jap- 
^i^ers  at  the  direct  expense  of 

1  woricer. 
fnlted  Statea  and  Japan  are 
now  ennged  in  sensitive  trade  discus- 
sions in  the  areas  of  teleoonununicar 
tlons,  electronics,  pharmaceuticals  and 
medical  equipment,  and  wood  and 
paper  ptoducts.  Indications  sre  that 
the  Jv?knese  are  largely  refusing  to 
make  u^  adjustments  In  their  unfair 
trade  iii^portatlon  policies.  While  re- 
fusing to  open  their  own  marlcets.  they 
are  In  essence,  expanding  their  own 
sales  In  the  United  States. 

This  must  end.  The  American  con- 
sumer has  benefited  in  many  ways 
from  Japanese  products  and  technolo- 
gy. I  am  h<^)eful  that  this  can  contin- 
ue. Should  the  Japanese  see  fit  to  con- 
tinue to  deny  to  the  American  worker 
the  ttcckss  to  the  Japanese  martcet 
that  his  Jia>anese  counterpart  enjoys 
in  the  Ublted  States,  the  Congress  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  Japanese  products.* 
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HONAL  PETROLEUM 
STORAGE  LBOISLAllON 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OTBAWAn 


nf  Ti^  Housi  or 

fhurtday,  ManA  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ani  today  Introducing  leglslaUoo 
to  authtirlae  regional  petroleum  stor- 
age In  HawalL  The  bill  calls  upon  the 
President  to  amend  the  Strategic  Pe- 
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troleum  Flan  established  under  the 
1975  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  provide  within  2  years  for  the 
estabUahmmt  and  maintenance  of  re- 
gional petxoleum  reserves  that  would 
serve  rcvlim  1— New  Thigland.  and 
region  9— Hawaii.  California,  and  the 
Pacific  territories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  It  Is  crudal 
that  we  proceed  with  regional  petrole- 
um stcnmge  at  this  time.  The  ongoing 
Persian  Oulf  war  has  hei^toied  the 
Nation's  awareness  of  the  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  adequate  energy  prepared- 
ness measures.  It  has  been  some  time 
since  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
evaluated  the  distribution  systems  for 
the  S3?R  in  terms  of  oil  tanker  q>eed 
and  cost  to  move  crude  oil  to  HawalL  I 
am  afraid  that  the  time  required  to  ac- 
tivate an  SPR  withdrawal  combined 
with  the  transportation  time  frmn  the 
gulf  coast  to  Hawaii  would  overburden 
the  capacity  of  the  State's  limited  pe- 
troleum Inventory  and  sunoly  syston. 
Studies  have  shown  that  tankers  car- 
rytag  SPR  crude  from  the  gulf  coast 
could  require  at  least  25  days  to  make 
the  6.000-mlle  trip  to  Honolulu.  In  an 
emergency,  such  a  delay  could  devas- 
tate Hawaii's  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  sit  Idly  by 
and  wait  for  an  energy-supply  diariu)- 
tion.  While  we  still  have  time,  we  must 
continue  to  evaluate  our  strategic  pe- 
troleum program  and  Improve  Its  dis- 
tribution capacity.  I  hope  that  my  leg- 
islation will  prompt  debate  in  the  (in- 
gress on  the  question  of  regitHial  stor- 
age at  a  time  when  we  are  considering 
other  facets  of  the  national  SPR  pro- 
gram and  energy  emergency  prepared- 


CONORATULATIONS  TO  MAX 
SCHENKLER  ON  HIS  BOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

oriiKWT<»ac 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or  BCrRESEinATIVES 

Thuraday,  March  28, 1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
me  now  in  congratulating  Max 
Schenkler  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday,  on  April  16, 1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Max  Schenkler  is  a 
man  who  is  much  loved  in  Queens 
County,  NT,  where  he  lived  for  almost 
25  years.  When  he  and  his  wife.  Pearl, 
left  several  years  ago  to  make  their 
home  in  Boca  Raton,  FL,  it  was  no  sur- 
prise that  their  departure  was  deeply 
f  dt  by  the  entire  community— because 
they  had  made  everyone  in  that  com- 
munity part  of  their  family.  Max  and 
Pearl  Schenkler  are  cherished  by  ev- 
eryone who  cranes  to  know  than.  And 
In  Queens,  a  great  many  people  came 
to  know  and  love  them— in  their 
neighborhood  and  sjmagogue,  through 
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Max's  many  yean  as  a  teadier  and  ed- 
ucator, and  through  tbdr  loving  serv- 
ice In  commimity  organizations.  We  In 
New  York  still  miss  them. 

Max  gives  himself  to  peoide  In  many 
ways.  He  spent  40  years  giving  his 
talent,  humor  and  Insigbt  to  New 
York  City  school  children.  As  a  teach- 
er. Max  did  much  more  than  impart 
knowledge.  His  enthusiasm  for  life  and 
gift  for  sharing  himself  with  others 
gave  him  a  qieclal  relationship  with 
his  students.  If  children  are  to  become 
interested  in  learning.  In  growing  and 
in  stretching  their  minds  and  imaglnar 
tlons  to  meet  new  challengea.  they 
must  be  shown  the  way.  Max 
Schenkler  did  that.  Generations  of 
young  students  were  instilled  with  an 
excitement  about  learning.  For  thou- 
sands of  young  New  Yorkers.  Max  pro- 
vided the  BpmA  so  vital  and  so  neces- 
sary to  propel  them  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  exciting  careers  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Max  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  an  educator,  and  as 
principal  of  public  achool  143,  an  ele- 
mentary school  In  Queens.  There  he 
trained  and  Inspired  scores  of  dedicat- 
ed teadiers  to  the  extent  that  his 
Impact  wOl  be  felt  for  many  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  He  is  a  man  of  wide 
interests  and  talents,  one  who  throws 
himself  Into  irtiatever  he's  doing- 
whether  he's  helping  someone  In  need 
or  In  trouble,  hosting  a  birthday  or  an- 
niversary celebration  for  a  friend,  or 
pursuing  his  most  beloved  hobby- 
golf. 

Max's  professional  and  family  life 
have  been  rich  with  success.  His  80th 
birthday  is  a  Joyous  occasicm  for  his 
many  friends  and  his  beautiful 
family— his  lovely  wife.  Pearl;  his 
loving  daughter,  Carol  Jacobson  and 
her  husband,  Gil.  and  daughter. 
Debbie;  and  Max's  tfoa  and  my  dear 
friend.  MichaeL  Max  alwajrs  gave  his 
children  the  love  and  encouragement 
they  needed  when  the  time  came  to 
make  tough  decisions  or  embark  on 
new  challenges. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  Max  Schenkler  is  a 
beautiful  man  who  has  touched  many 
lives.  I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  UJ3.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Join  with  me  now  In  wish- 
ing him  a  Joyous  80th  birthday.* 


CORRECT  RAIL  TIER  H 
BENEFITS 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  paassiLVAMiA 

or  TBI  HOUSE  or  BKPaXSKHTATIVZS 

Thvnday.  March  28. 1985 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which  will 
begin  to  correct  the  one  glaring  inequi- 
ty of  the  Railroad  Retiranoit  Solven- 
cy Act  of  1983. 


^w 
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In  ItM.  wban  Social  Securtty  r«dpl- 
A  S.ft-pereent  ooct-of- 
nflroad  letiiew  re- 
oalvad  a  detw w  of  9Ji  percent.  In 
IMS.  irtien  Sodal  Security  redplento 
a  t^-pereent  eoet-of -Itrtnc  in- 
,  tmOroed  retirees  recrtved  only  a 
a-peroent  Increaae.  Over  tbe  last  2 
yean  while  other  retireee  received  a  7- 
pavoant  Inoreaae.  raU  retireea  received 
a  B-peroent  decreaae  in  benefits.  My 
bin  would  restore  1.5  percent  of  their 
tier  n  benefit  betlnnln«  on  January  1. 
1986. 

The  revenues  generated  from  this  5- 
peroent  decrease  went  back  Into  the 
railroad  retlremmt  fund.  This  was 
Just  one  of  the  many  provlskms  that 
revenue  enhancing  to  make  the 
solvent.  The  simple  truth  is 
the  railroad  retirement  sjrstem  was 
solvent  last  year.  Is  solvent  now.  and 
wm  be  sohrent  until  weU  past  the  year 
3000.  It  was  unnecessary  to  pooaltaK 
rafl  retirees  this  additional  1.5  percent 
on  January  1. 1985.  it  is  double  unnec- 
essary, uar  fair,  to  continue  to  penal- 
ise these  retirees. 

The  President  has  stated  his  desire 
many  times  to  not  lower  benefits  for 
Social  Security  recipients.  The  raU- 
road  retiree  seems  to  have  gotten  lost 
In  the  shuiDe.  Even  by  returning  this 
1.5  pocent  to  rail  retirees,  their  bene- 
fits will  still  have  been  cut  by  3.5  per- 
cent By  returning  this  1.5  percent  to 
raU  retirees  we  will  not  be  adding  any 
more  money  to  the  massive  Federal 
defleit.  and  we  will  be  beginning  to 
show  railroad  retirees  they  are  no 
Itmger  second  class  retirees.  For  these 
reasons.  I.  as  well  as  nearly  1  million 
raa  re^ees.  ask  your  support  for  this 
legislation.* 
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that  additional  support  will  pay  great 
dividends  In  the  long  rim.  In  1988, 
Amtrak  Is  expected  to  covct  at  least  60 
percent  of  Its  costs  through  revmues. 
compared  to  48  percent  just  4  years 
ago.  In  constant  dollars,  operating 
costs  for  the  current  year  are  S6.6  per- 
cent below  the  level  of  fiscal  year  1981. 
All  equ^nnent  is  new  or  refurbished, 
and  passenger  satisfaction  with  service 
is  at  Its  highest  level  ever.  It  would  be 
absolute  absurd  to  eliminate  funding 
for  Amtrak  at  this  point  Below  are 
two  mewapaper  articles  concerning 
Amtrak  that  I  feel  are  informative. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Bluefleld  (WV)  Dally  Telegraph. 
Feb.  18. 19M] 


IfTS  KEEP  AMTRAK  ON  TRACK 


HON.  NKX  JOE  RAHALL  D 


ni  THB  HOUSE  or  I 


rATTVCS 


mvrsday.  MarOi  2S,  19SS 

•  Mr.  RAHAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  cqjportunlty  to  voice 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  Reagan 
administration's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  proposal  to  eliminate  all  Feder- 
al funding  for  Amtrak.  I  feel  It  would 
be  a  drastic  and  unwise  measure  that 
would  adversely  affect  many,  not  only 
In  my  district  in  West  Virginia,  but 
throughout  the  country.  Furthermore, 
the  Impact  would  be  greatest  on  those 
who  are  already  suff olng  massive  cut- 
ba^s,  namely  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  low  Income. 

Rail  passfngfr  service  plays  a  vital 
role  In  our  intercity  tranqwrtatlon 
network.  In  West  Virginia,  Amtrak's 
Cardinal  Is  a  erudal  means  of  Inexpm- 
slve,  safe,  and  fast  transportation  for 
many.  Amtrak's  ongoing  progress  in 
Improving  service  and  reducing  de- 
pendence of  Federal  funds  Indicates 


To  IMPBOTB  SBVICS 

Whilb  Curmro  Costs 
WasauHiwis.— When  W.  Oraham  Claytor 
Jr.  became  president  of  Amtrak.  he  quickly 
made  known  hla  diallke  for  the  food  on  bis 
tialna.  Budget  cuta  bad  f oned  (reahly  pre- 
pared entrees  to  ilve  way  to  traaen  dtnnen 
heated  in  a  microwave  oven. 

Arcuinc  that  good  food  would  attract  paa- 
■engera.  Claytor  prampUy  ordered  that 
meala  again  be  freahly  prepared  on  board 
and  even  restored  linen,  china  and  silver- 
ware to  ■one  dinini  eara. 

WhUe  not  tbe  most  momentous  decision 
by  Claytor  rinoe  he  took  over  the  nation's 
liamtiiiiT  I  railroad  In  1M3.  the  new  policy 
reflected  Amtrak's  puah  In  recent  years  to 
Improve  aenrloe.  while  at  the  same  time 
facing  pressure  to  hold  down  costs. 

Not  many  years  ago  Amtrak  attracted 
hfiadlinf  for  nmnins  trains  that  were  un- 
sanitary, often  had  no  heat,  and  almost  half 
the  time  didnt  arrive  on  schedule. 

Much  of  that  has  dunged.  But  the  rail- 
road, which  was  crested  as  a  private  corpo- 
ration by  Congress  and  began  operating  in 
1971  so  the  freight  lines  could  baU  out  of 
the  iiassiinii  business,  is  asain  fishtins  for 
survival— more  so,  some  supporters  say. 
than  at  any  time  In  Its  history. 

Amtrak  has  bought  nearly  1.000  new  can 
over  the  past  decade;  replaised  Its  old  loco- 
motives: purchased  a  computerised  reaerw 
tion  system  tied  In  with  the  airlines;  built 
one  of  the  Industry's  most  modem  repair  fa- 
cilities: and  Is  about  to  finish  a  $2.1  billion 
track  Improvement  project  along  the  North- 
east Corridor. 

It  has  improved  its  on-time  record  to 
better  than  90  percent  and  has  seen  a  sharp 
reduction  In  complaints. 

The  Reagan  administration  announced 
earlier  this  month  It  wants  to  eliminate  fed- 
eral subsidies  for  the  railroad,  a  move  that 
most  railroad  experts  say  would  force  It  out 
of  business. 

Amtrak,  which  carries  30  million  poasen- 
gers  a  year  between  about  500  communities 
in  4S  statea.  Is  getting  |«S4  million  from  the 
government  this  year.  It  has  asked  Congress 
for  a  similar  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
begtais  next  October. 

But  says  Transportation  Secretary  laiza- 
beth  Dole:  "At  a  time  when  deficit  reduc- 
tion Is  our  hisbest  national  priority,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  provide  railroad  subsi- 
dies that  primarily  benefit  passrngrn  in  the 
middle  and  upper  Income  bracket". 

Even  without  federal  money,  some  form 
of  iiasBfiiirr  rail  service  would  be  expected 
to  survive  with  states  or  private  Investors 
likely  to  come  up  with  the  money,  she  said. 

Tbe  sussesUon  was  met  with  widespread 
skepticism  In  railroad  drdea.  Rafl  experts 
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noted  the  railroads  already  found  ooce  that 
they  oouldnt  make  a  profit  hauling  passen- 
gers. Statea  also  In  the  past  flirted  with 
trying  to  operate  an  Intercity  train  and 
faOed. 

A  few  years  ago.  Delaware.  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio  and  Indiana  wanted  to  continue  a 
train  Amtrak  had  eliminated  But  all  four 
states  wanted  to  go  through  their  state 
durins  the  daytime  and  when  that  was 
found  to  be  Impassible  the  project  feel 
apart 

More  recently.  Mississippi.  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  couldnt  agree  on  continued  sup- 
port for  the  Oulf  Coast  TJmited,  a  popular 
Amtiak  train  that  linked  MobOe  and  New 
Orleans  last  year.  The  train  made  Its  last 
run  Jsn.  «  after  Misstaslppl  decided  against 
providing  sdditional  money. 

Meanwbfle.  the  debate  over  the  future  of 
Amtrak  Is  about  to  unfold  In  Consress.  In 
the  past  Amtrak  has  shown  Itself  to  be  one 
of  Washington's  most  durable  survivors. 

In  1979,  tbe  Carter  admlnlst.rati<m  wanted 
Amtrak's  routes  cut  by  43  percent  After  the 
dust  settled,  the  roUback  was  limited  to  16 
percent. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Mar.  8, 1986] 

To  Amtsak  Ridbks  amd  R>ncsas.  Subsioizid 
Whssu  Oivb  Bsst  Riob 


(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver) 

Diana  MeOrevey,  sitting  in  the  club  ear  of 
Amtrak's  Cardinal  as  it  raced  toward  West 
^Hrglnia's  spectacular  New  River  Gorge,  said 
she  is  unemployed  and  rode  the  train  from 
Washington  to  Cincinnati  because  the 
round  trip  cost  $95,  while  the  least-expen- 
sive, short-notice  airline  tlAet  was  $250. 

Her  choice  of  a  13  H-hour  train  ride  is  part 
of  an  emerglnc  tranmortatitm  policy  debate 
between  two  of  the  best  advocates  In  town: 
Of  flee  of  Management  and  Budget  Director 
David  K.  Stockman,  who  has  proposed  elimi- 
nating all  federal  money  for  Amtrak  effec- 
tive Oct.  1,  and  Amtrak  President  W. 
Oraham  Claytor  Jr.,  who  is  flgbtins  back 
with  arguments  not  Just  about  money  but 
about  social  class. 

Claytor  won  the  first  round  yesterday 
when  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  voted 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  Amtrak  in 
fiscal  1986  that  it  is  getting  this  year  $684 
million,  a  figure  matching  Claytor's  request. 

"In  a  country  this  big,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  If  you  dont  drive  your  own  automobUe 
and  you  don't  want  to  spend  34  hours  on  a 
bus?"  Claytor  asked  in  an  interview. 
"Thero's  no  other  way  to  go  except  to  fly. 
There  are  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  who  can't 
fly  for  health  reasons,  and  an  even  larger 
number  who  won't  fly  because  they  don't 
Uke  It  You're  going  to  leave  those  people 
without  any  form  of  transportation." 

Transportation  Secretary  Elisabeth  Han- 
ford  Dole,  however,  told  a  House  subcom- 
mittee that  "Amtrak  provides  only  3  per- 
cent of  intercity  travel  [automobOes  provide 
about  80  percent]."  On  Amtrak's  Northeast 
Corridor,  from  Boston  to  Washington,  "55 
percent  of  the  passengers  have  incomes  of 
more  than  $30,000,"  Dole  said.  "We  have  to 
look  at  where  tbe  priorities  are.  It's  so  beav- 
fly  subsidised." 

The  corridor  carried  half  of  Amtrak's  20 
million  annual  passengers,  but  provided 
only  one-third  of  last  year's  operating  reve- 
nues of  $758.8  millicm  because  tbe  fares  are 
less  for  the  northeast's  shorter  trips. 

Nationwide,  Claytor  said.  47  percent  of  his 
riders  have  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$20,000,  more  than  one-third  of  his  passen- 
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gers  are  55  kw  older,  and  only  20  percent  of 
his  passengers  are  on  business  trips. 

If  Congress  adopts  President  Resgan's 
budget  thi  Cardinal  and  Amtrak's  349 
other  traini  will  cease  to  operate.  Claytor 
said.  The  Transportation  Department  chal- 
lenges thatj  but  if  Claytor  is  right  on  Oct  1. 
when  fiscal  1986  arrives,  this  would  happen: 

135,000  lieekday  commuters  whose  non- 
Amtrak  trams  run  on  Amtrak's  track  would 
be  stranded  on  the  Northeast  Corridor, 
unless  the  states,  transit  authorities  and 
freight  railroads  came  up  with  alwut  $212 
million  to  keep  the  track,  signals  and  sta- 
tions in  operatioiL 

17,500  dally  passengers  who  uye  Amtrak 
between  and  among  Washington.  Baltimore. 
WUmingtoii  Philadelphia.  Newark  and  New 
York,  would  have  to  fly,  drive  or  take  the 
bus.  adding  (traffic  to  busy  airports  and  free- 
ways. 

2,700  passengers  who  use  Amtrak  between 
Washlngtod  and  New  York  would  have  to 
find  other  t^an«>ortation. 

Thousancfc  of  passengers  who  depend  on 
trains  at  509  stations  from  Albany,  Oreg.,  to 
Yemassee.  iB.C.,  would  have  to  switch  to 
buses,  autos.  airplanes  or  some  combination 
of  them.  A  total  of  21  communitiea  that 
Amtrak  serves  would  be  without  scheduled 
bus.  raU  or  air  service. 

25,000  railroad  employees  21.000  of  them 
at  Amtrak4would  be  laid  off,  creating  a  po- 
tential $2.11  billion  liability  against  Amtrak 
for  federa8y  mandated  labor  protection. 
Amtrak's  stJDdc  is  owned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment 

Reagan  *ld  in  bis  State  of  the  Union 
message  thgt  "Taxpayers  pay  about  $35  per 
passenger  eirery  time  an  Amtrak  train  leaves 
the  statlont  It's  time  we  ended  this  huge 
federal  subsidy."  That  number  is  derived  by 
dividing  An^trak's  20  milUon  annual  passen- 
gers Into  lis  $684  million  federal  subsidy. 
WtaUe  tbe  |»mputatlon  fssentlslly  is  accu- 
rate, the  results  are  deceptive. 

Claytor,  once  the  proflt-oriented  chair- 
man of  SotAhem  Raflway  and  a  former  sec- 
retary of  tne  Army,  defends  Amtrak  with 
the  knowledge  that  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion—those  j  needing  red  and  green  lights 
and  those  heeding  air  traffic  controllers— 
are  sulMidmed  by  taxpayers. 

His  poUtkal  problem  is  that  the  Amtrak 
subsidy  is  easy  to  see  In  the  budget  and 
easier  still  to  convert  to  a  catch  phrase.  The 
difference  between  Amtrak  and  the  air- 
plane. Claytor  said.  "Is  that  our  pe<vle 
spend  their  own  money  to  traveL  SIxty-flve 
percent  of  the  major  airline  passengers 
travel  on  bssiness  and  deduct  it"  When  the 
tax  deduction  for  a  business  expense  is 
taken,  be  sgid,  "it  comes  out  to  33  bodes  an 
airline  passenger,  which  Is  almost  the  same. 
.  .  .  The  difference  between  not  ocrilecting 
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tax  money  and  paying  tax  money  out  Is,  it's 
the  same  dollar,"  Claytor  said. 

Secretary  Dole  attadced  Claytor's  $33 
figure  at  a  House  hearing,  saying,  "That's  a 
business  tax  deduction,  not  a  subsidy." 

But  in  the  Senate,  when  she  was  defend- 
ing tbe  federal  government's  proposed  sale 
of  ConraO.  the  northeastern  freight  rail- 
road, to  Norfolk  Southern  Corp.,  she  noted 
that  Norfolk  Southern  wiU  surrender  many 
of  ConraU's  tax  benefits  and  said  "tUs  rep- 
resents true  value  to  the  treasury  and  Is  a 
very  Important  element  of  the  totti  com- 
pensation." 

Amtrak  collects  almost  60  percent  of  its 
budget  from  passenger  fares,  a  steadily  Im- 
proving jwrtion,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
high  teres  can  go.  Claytor  said.  Since  Clay- 
tor to(A  over  in  1981.  Amtrak  has  shown 
steady  operational  as  well  as  fiscal  improve- 
ment 

Within  the  constraints  of  arcane  railroad 
labor  agreements,  he  has  moved  trains  to 
more  productive  routes,  improved  tm-tlme 
performance  from  69  percent  systemwide  in 
1960  to  80  percent  last  year,  and  increased 
tbe  Metroliner's  top  speed  to  120  mph  to  cut 
the  time  of  New  York-to-Washington  trips 
from  more  than  3  hours  to  the  current  2 
hours,  49  minutes. 

More  than  $3  billion  has  been  spent  re- 
pairing tra^  and  restoring  the  cwridor's 
onoe-grand  stations,  from  Washington's 
Union  Station  to  New  York's  Pom  Station, 
now  getting  a  facelift  to  make  it  more  pleas- 
ant for  the  paasengCTB  who  use  it  daUy  on 
750  otmmiuter  and  Amtrak  trains. 

Trips  on  Amtrak's  Cardinal  between  Alex- 
andria. Va..  and  Charleston.  W.Va..  and  on  a 
New  York-to-Washlngton  Metrollner  show 
the  two  faces  of  Amtrak.  The  former  is  the 
more  leisurely  people's  train,  favored  by  the 
elderly,  families  with  small  children,  and 
blacks,  particularly  on  trains  to  the  South. 
The  latter  is  also  the  Northeast  business- 
man's special,  complete  with  briefcases, 
three-piece  suits,  calculators  and  furrowed 
brows. 

Trains  are  not  the  place  to  find  people 
who  think  the  government  has  no  business 
subsidizing  passenger  railroads.  Diana 
McOrevy,  for  example,  finds  it  "unimagina- 
ble" that  Amtrak  service  would  end.  Debbie 
Bates,  who  lives  in  Oreenbelt  dedded  that 
driving  two  rambunctious  youngsters  to 
Charleston  was  not  an  appealing  prospect. 
"It's  Just  easier  than  flying  with  the  kids. 
They  can  move  around,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
think  they  should  get  rid  of  it" 

The  Cardinal  carried  324  people,  induding 
91  eighth  graders  from  Walnut  Hills  High 
Sdiool  in  Cincinnati,  an  academic  public 
high  school,  returning  home  after  a  tour  of 
Wasliington.  "I  love  trains."  teacher  Owen 
Walker  said.   Killing  Amtrak   "would   be 
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unfair.  There  are  peofrie  who  rely  on  it" 
she  said. 

Ernest  and  Jerry  McCoy,  a  retired  couple, 
boarded  In  Alexandria  and  were  riding  to 
Cindnnat;.  "We  need  this  train,"  said  Jerry 
McCoy,  and  "I  don't  like  him  [President 
Reagan]  for"  Us  proposal  to  cut  the  service. 

The  Cardinal  arrived  In  Charteston  IS 
minutes  late  after  making  up  five  of  30  min- 
utes lost  at  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  In  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  air  conditioning  on  two 
cars. 

Tbe  next  day,  the  noon  Metrollner  from 
New  York  left  punctually  with  66  on  board, 
including  Conrad  Johnson,  a  lobbyist  from 
the  national  office  of  the  Prert>yterian 
Chundi  tai  New  York.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Capitol  Hill.  "It  Is  such  a  pain  going  to  and 
from  airports  and  fighting  the  cabs."  he 
said.  Amtrak's  subsidy  "Is  not  a  lot  of 
money  relative  to  the  budget  ...  I  don't 
think  making  [all  costs]  back  is  a  require- 
ment It's  mt  In  European  countries." 

The  train  arrived  on  time  at  Union  Sta- 
tion, three  blocks  from  Clayttn's  office, 
where  he  is  taldng  the  threat  to  Amtrak  se- 
riously deqrfte  yesterday's  victory  In  the 
Budget  Cmnmittee. 

Every  president  since  Richard  M.  Nixon 
has  attempted  to  kfll  Amtrak.  but  Congress 
always  has  found  money  for  It  even  as  it  has 
required  improved  financial  performance. 
Each  battle  has  brought  a  new  set  of  stand- 
ards and  sometimes  more  service  cuts;  five 
of  the  48  contiguous  states  have  no  Amtrak 
trains. 

Deputy  Transportatitm  Secretary  James 
H.  Burnley  IV  said  in  an  Interview  that  if 
Claytor  "is  able  to  curtafl  service  on  those 
lines  in  which  he  loses  enormous  amounts 
of  money  which  is  now  made  up  by  tbe 
American  taxpayers,  he  can  continue  to  op- 
erate those  lines  where  he  is  gmerating 
enough  In  fares  to  cover  his  costs. 

"Mr.  Claytor  needs  to  think  about  real 
world  alternatives  and  spend  less  time  con- 
templating earthquakes  and  floods,  and 
we're  more  than  willing  to  help  him." 

If  he  doses  all  of  Amtrak  but  the  trains 
running  the  Northeast  Corridor,  as  the 
Traaoxwtation  Department  seems  to  be 
suggesting.  Clajrtor  says  that  would  trigger 
labor  protecUtm  costs  for  Amtrak  Jobs  lost 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  that  would  exceed 
his  revenue.  "The  only  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  declare  bankruptcy,  and  a  trustee  would 
take  over,"  he  said. 

Most  trains  in  the  corridor  meet  their 
daily  operating  costs,  but  fares  do  not  pay 
for  new  or  refurbished  equipment  or  meet 
the  costs  of  maintaining  track  and  operating 
signals  and  yards,  Clajrtor  said. 

"So  there  Is  absolutely  nothing  eiUier  a 
state  or  private  business  is  gotaig  to  take 
over  or  run,"  Claytor  said. 

"There  is  no  tooth  fSlry."« 
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The  HooM  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
FcHTd.  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Oradous  God.  lift  our  hearts  with 
the  abundance  of  Tour  love,  nourish 
us  with  the  fullness  of  Tour  grace,  and 
encourage  us  to  be  open  to  Tour  heal- 
ing power.  Help  us  to  reflect  Tour  love 
to  those  about  us  that  our  lives  will  be 
testimonies  to  Tour  good  spirit  and 
witnesses  to  an  abiding  faith.  May 
Tour  blessing  be  upon  each  one  of  us 
this  day  and  all  our  days.  In  Tour 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKSR.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


liSSSAOE  FROM  T^  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  derks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bOl.  Joint 
reaoluticms.  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

a  781.  An  set  to  amend  the  BiaiBMS 
Sneny  uid  Aloobol  Fuels  Act  of  IMO  to 
clarify  the  intenUon  of  aectkn  221  of  the 
act: 

&J.  Rca.  15.  Joint  resolution  to  iVntsnat^ 
May  7,  19M.  as  "Helsinki  Human  RighU 
Day":  _ 

&J.  Rca.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  autborte 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation (iMlgnating  April  Si  through  AprU 
as.  1986.  as  "Jewish  Beritace  Week": 

&J.  Res.  23.  J<rint  resolution  diwitnatins 
1915  as  the  "Tear  of  Social  Security"; 

SJ.  Res.  at.  Joint  resolution  to  rtfsignat.f 
the  week  of  8cptenil>er  8  throuch  Septem- 
ber 14.  IMS.  as  "National  Independent 
Retail  Oroeer  Week": 

8J.  Rea.  28.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  11. 1985.  through  No- 
vember 17.  1985.  as  "National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Week  : 

BJ.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  rteeignat.f 
the  week  of  November  24  through  Novem- 
ber 80, 18SS.  as  "Nattooal  Family  Week": 

8J.  Rea.  35.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proda- 
matloo  ditsignating  AprU  21  through  AprU 
27.  1985.  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awarenem  Week": 

SJ.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  (ksignst.e 
the  year  of  1988  as  the  "Tear  of  the  Teach- 
er"; 

8J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weak  of  AprU  1.  1985.  through  AprU  7. 
1985.  as  "World  Health  Week",  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7.  1985.  as  "World  Health  Day"; 

BJ.  Res.  53.  Joint  residution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 


month  of  June  1985  as  "Touth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month"; 

BJ.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolutim  to  designate 
the  week  of  AprU  21. 1985.  through  AprU  27. 
1985.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  BducaUon 
and  Prevention  Week"; 

SJ.  Rea.  SO.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  oC  May  12.  1985.  through  May  18. 
1985.  as  "Sentor  Center  Week": 

aJ.  Rea.  81.  Joint  naolution  to  dwignate 
the  week  of  May  1.  1985.  through  May  7. 
1985.  as  "NaUonal  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week"* 

8J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "Natloaal 
AHheimer'B  Disease  Month"; 

aJ.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1985.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day"; 

aJ.  Res.  7X  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  18. 1985.  as  "World  Food  Day": 

aJ.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
AprU  1905.  as  "FWr  Housing  Month"; 

aJ.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  PresMent  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1985.  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month"; 

a  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Medicare  be  commended  on  its  aoth  anni- 
versary for  the  program's  success  In  protect- 
ing older  Americans  against  the  high  cost  of 
health  care; 

a  Con.  Rea.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  respond  to  unfair  trade  practices 
of  Japan:  and 

a  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thoriahig  the  rotunda  of  the  VS.  Capitol  to 
be  used  on  AprU  18.  1985,  for  a  oereniony 
commemorating  the  days  of  remembrance 
of  victims  of  the  Holocaust 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  94-304  and  PubUc  Law  90-7.  the 
Vice  President  appoints  Iilr.  D'Amato 
(chairman),  Mr.  Heuiz.  Mr.  BicCLUM, 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Humphuct.  Mr.  Pnx, 
Mr.  I^ART,  Mr.  DiCoiicnn,  and  Mr. 
Loiio  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  96-388,  the  President  pro  tempore 
^points  Mrs.  Hawkihs.  Mr.  Kastkh. 
and  Mr.  BCattxholt  as  members,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  n.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  CounciL 


COBOfUNICA'nON  PROMTHE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washuhitoii.  DC.  AvrU  1.  IMS. 
Hon.  TBOKAS  P.  CNnu,  Jr.. 
Tite  Speaker,  Htnue  of  ttevreaenUMvea. 
WoaMncrton.  DC 

Dbab  Mb.  Spsakbl  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5.  Rule  m  of  the 


Rules  of  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  aerk  received  at  4:ao  pjn.  on  Thursday. 
March  38.  1985.  the  foDowing  messages 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

(1)  That  the  Senate  passed  HJ.  Res.  181: 

(2)  That  the  Senate  passed  HJ.  Res.  121: 

(3)  That  the  Senate  passed  HJ.  Res.  ISO; 

(4)  That  the  Senate  passed  HJ.  Res.  134: 


(5)  That  the  Senate  passed  H.  Con.  Res. 
9X 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 

Sinoerely.  

Bbijamiii  J.  OimauK, 
Clerk;  Houae  of  Sepreatnlativet. 


ANNOUNCEaoarr  bt  the 

SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that,  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I.  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution  on 
Thursday.  March  28, 1985: 

HJ.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolutitm  to  approve 
the  obligation  and  avaUabUlty  of  prior  year 
unobUgated  lulanrw  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  procurement  of  addi- 
tional operational  MX  mlssUes. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
aerk  will  caU  the  first  biU  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


CERTAIN  LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST 
FOR  THE  COCOPAH  INDIAN 
TRIBE  OF  ARIZONA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bOl  (H.R.  730) 
to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  in  trust  for  the  Cocopah  Indian 
Tribe  of  Arisona  certain  land  in  Tuma 
County,  AZ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.730 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RevreaentaUvee  of  the  United  StaUt  of 
Amertea  in  Congreaa  auemlbted.  That,  sub- 
ject to  aU  valid  existing  rights,  aU  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  following  described  tracts  of  land  shaU 
be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Cocopah  Indian  Tribe  of  Arlaona  and  shaU 
be  part  of  the  reservation  of  such  tribe: 

(1)  As  part  of  the  West  Cooopah  Reserva- 
tion, containing  2,140.91  acres,  more  or  leaa: 

OiLA  AMD  Salt  Rrvsa  Mkrioiah.  Axuoiia 
Township  0  South,  Range  34  West 

SecUon  18.  lot  17; 

SecUon  19.  lote  24  and  25;  and 

Section  30,  lots  19  and  27. 

Township  9  South,  Range  25  West 

SecUon  24,  lots  1  and  3  to  12  included: 

Section  34,  lote  1  and  2;  and 
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Section  35i  lote  8,  9, 12  to  M  included,  and 
east  half  soiltheast  quarter. 

Townsl^p  10  South.  Range  25  West 

Section  2.  lote  13  to  17  included  and  19  to 
27  included:  I 

SecUon  lOL  lote  1  and  2; 

SecUon  lU  lote  5  to  18  induded: 

Section  141  lote  8  and  9;  and 

SecUon  VSi,  lote  5  to  7  included,  and  north- 
east quarter!  northeast  quarter. 

(2)  As  part  of  the  East  Cooopah  Reaerva- 
Uon.  containing  1,481.68  acres,  more  or  less: 

OlU  AMD  ^ALT  RiVBl  MSUSIAH,  ABHOIIA 

Township  9  South,  Range  33  West 

Section  34,  southeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter:  and 

Section  31.  lote  1  to  4  Included,  northeast 
quarter,  east  half  northwest  quarter,  north- 
east quarte^  southwest  quarter,  and  north- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter. 

Township  10  South.  Range  34  West 

SecUon  1.  lote  1,  2,  5  to  8  induded,  south 
half  northeast  quarter  and  east  half  south- 
east quartes 

SecUon  18,  northeast  quarter  and  east 
half  aouttie^st  quarter,  and 

SecUon  If,  lote  7  to  9  taidudad,  east  half 
northeast  quarter,  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarteii  and  south  half  aouth  half. 

(3)  As  tne  North  Cooopah  Reservation, 
containing  S14.18  acres,  more  or  less: 

Sam  Bs^AKonro  MaSmuui,  Axisoha 
Towns^  IS  South.  Range  31  East 

Section  34  lot  1;  and 

Sectitm  29L  lote  7  to  17  indnded. 
Township  16  South.  Range  22  East 

SecUon  IIL  lot  10;  and 

SecUon  3S.  lote  11,  12.  13,  19,  20,  22,  and 
south  half  BUthwest  quarter. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  de- 
prive any  person  or  enUty  of  any  legal  exist- 
ing right-of-way,  legal  mining  dalm.  legal 
grazing  peimit,  legal  water  ri^t.  accretion 
claim,  or  otfier  legal  right  or  interest  which 
such  person  or  enUty  may  have  in  lands  de- 
scribed In  section  1  of  this  Act 

(b)  That  iorUon  of  the  lands  described  in 
paragrvh  2  of  secUon  1  whidi  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  d^dicaUon  for  a  garbage  disposal 
recorded  at  (book  167,  page  484  of  the  Tuma 
County  Re^rder's  office  shall  remain  sub- 
ject to  such  dedication  for  as  long  as  such 
lands  are  iteed  for  landfill  or  rdated  pur- 
poses. 

Sac.  3.  Nitwithstanding  any  oth«r  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  Executive  Older  Numbered 
11988  of  uky  34,  1977,  43  Federal  Register 
36951,  ss  aaiended.  shaU  apply  to  lands  de- 
scribed in  section  1  of  this  Act 

Sac.  4.  (k)  There  are  reserved  to  the 
United  States  the  foUowing  rights-of-way 
upon.  over,  and  across  the  lands  described  In 
section  1  of  jthls  Act: 

(1)  A  rigQtof-way  of  sixty  feet  frran  the 
margin  of  t|ie  Colorado  River  on  the  inter- 
natkmal  boundary  with  the  ReiHiblic  of 
Mexk»,  as  described  In  Public  Land  Reser- 
vation of  Mky  27, 1907; 

(2)  Rlghtfof-way  for  existing  fadllttes  of 
the  Tuma  icelamation  project,  the  Cidorado 
River  frtmU  work  and  levee  system,  and  the 
Tuma  Mesa  conduit; 

(3)  A  rlg^t-of-way  of  fifty  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  crater  line  of  the  Peach  header, 
as  shown  <ki  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Tuma  project,  drawing  num- 
bered 3S-30B-6S4; 

(4)  A  rigqt-of-way  for  power  and  transmis- 
sion fadllttes  within  the  north  seventeen 
feet  of  the  fcouth  fifty  feet  of  the  southeast 
quarter  soiAhwest  quarter,  section  30,  town- 


-shlp  9  south,  range  33  west.  Gila  and  Salt 
River  meridian: 

(5)  A  right-of-way  of  two  hundred  feet 
measured  horizontaUy  landward  from  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  Colorado  River 
iiaufc^ifMi  for  channel  rectiflcaUon.  hankllne 
maintenance,  and  preservation  of  the  flood- 
way,  as  weU  ss  a  right,  at  all  proper  times 
and  places,  to  free  ingress  to,  passage  over, 
and  egress  from  the  lands  described  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  exercis- 
big,  enforcing,  and  protecting  the  righte  re- 
served in  this  right-of-way:  and 

(6)  A  right-of-way  for  sludge  disposal  for 
the  Tuma  desalting  plant  on  sections  34  and 
25  (excluding  lote  5  and  6),  township  16 
south,  range  31  east,  San  Bernardino  merid- 
ian. This  right-of-way  shaU  terminate  on 
the  earlier  of  the  date  that  is  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tliis  Act 
or  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  that  such  right-of-way 
is  not  needed  for  such  purposes.  Any  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  this  paragraph  sliaU  be  published  in 
Uie  Federal  Register. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  of  the  rights-of- 
way  reserved  by  this  section  shaU  be  al)an- 
doned,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  such  righte  shaU  revert  to  the 
Cooopah  Tribe. 

Sac  5.  In  the  event  that  titie  to  any  pri- 
vate lands  located  within  section  1  or  2, 
township  10  south,  range  25  west.  Olla  and 
Salt  River  meridian,  which  are  contiguous 
to  the  West  CoCopah  Reservation.  Is  subse- 
quently acquired  by  the  Cooopah  Tribe, 
such  lands  shaU  thereupon  become  part  of, 
and  shall  be  within  the  exterior  boundary 
of,  the  west  reservation  of  the  Cocopah 
Tribe. 

With  the  foUowing  committee 
amendments: 

Page  3,  strike  aU  of  line  6  and  insert,  in 
lieu  thereof;  the  following:  "Northeast  quar- 
ter southeast  quarter,  and  west  half  south- 
east quarter." 

Pages  5  and  6,  strike  all  of  paragraph  (6) 
of  section  4(a)  and  insert,  in  Ueu  thereof, 
the  following: 

"(6)  An  option  for  a  right-of-way  for 
sludge  disposal  for  the  Tiuna  desalting 
plant  on  sections  24  and  25  (excluding  lote  5 
and  6),  township  16  south,  range  21  east  and 
sections  19  and  30,  township  16  south,  range 
33  east,  San  Benuudlno  meridian.  This 
option  ShaU  be  exercised  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
The  right-of-way,  if  exercised,  shaU  termi- 
nate on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  such  right-of- 
way  is  not  needed  for  such  purposes.  The 
rights-of-way  which  the  Bureau  of  Re«dama- 
tion  currently  has  in  lote  5  and  6  of  section 
25,  township  16  south,  range  21  east,  San 
Bernardino  meridian,  shaU  be  retained.  Any 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior under  this  paragraph  shaU  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MAJORTTT 
BCEMBERS  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COIOOSSION  ON  SECURITT 
AND  C00PERA110N  IN 

EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3,  Public  Law  94- 
304.  as  amended  by  section  1,  Public 
Law  99-7,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mexa.- 
hers  of  the  CommJasion  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  the  follow- 
ing majority  Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.   HoTER   of  Maryland,   cochair- 


man: 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
BCr. 


Fascell  of  Florida; 
Taxes  of  Illinois: 
WiRTB  of  Colorado:  and 
BCabket  of  Massachusetts. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
BCr.   FUPPO.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Monbers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJl.  730.  the  bill  passed  earUer  today 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TURNING  THE  BULLS— OR  THE 
HAWKS— LOOSE 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)       

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
President  Ronald  Reagan  rang  the 
openhig  bell  at  the  New  Tork  Stot^ 
Exchange  vowing  to  "turn  the  bulls 
loose." 

I'm  not  surprised  by  the  President 
Since  current  administration  policy  is 
exporting  farmers,  I  guess  we  really 
have  no  choice  but  to  turn  the  bulls 
loose. 

Nor  am  I  surprised  that  this  Presi- 
dent finds  it  more  comfortable  at 
stock  auctions,  not  auctions  of  farms 
and  farm  equipment. 

Let's  be  honest.  The  President  has 
not  turned  the  bulls  loooe.  he  has 
turned  the  hawks  loose,  and  left  every 
one  else  to  fend  for  themselves. 

The  industrial  production  index, 
which  is  factories  and  mills,  not  serv- 
ice industries  or  consumer  q>aiding. 
rose  only  2.9  percent  last  year.  The 
category  of  military  industries  tai- 
creased  production  by  13.5  percent  last 
year,  four  times  as  mucdi.  And  last 
month,  military  prtxluction  was  the 
only  category  to  Increase. 

We  know  this  administration  will 
not  cut  out  any  weapons  systems,  yet 
the  administration,  over  the  oh  jecticms 
of  every  northwest  member,  will  close 
the  Portland  office  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Wheat  growers  in  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  will  now  have  to 
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deal  throush  the  CCC  In  Kansas  City. 
liO.  This  will  hurt  than  badly.  So 
much  for  this  admlnistratiMi's  efforts 
to  increase  exports  to  Japan. 

Well.  I  hope  Mr.  Reagan  enjoyed  his 
trip  to  the  stock  exchange,  because  if 
the  farmers  are  in  depression  now,  by 
next  year  he  won't  be  welcome  there 
either. 


OETTINO     THE     KIDS     OUT     OF 

THE     HOME— AND     INTO     THE 

HOUSE 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Toric  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  live  in  a  youth  culture. 
The  young  peofde  of  today  are  every- 
where. They're  In  business,  making 
money  as  young  entrepreneurs; 
they're  in  entertainment,  singing, 
dancing,  and  acting  all  across  America 
and  they're  in  technology,  hacking 
away  at  oxnputer  terminals.  The  only 
place  they  are  not  In  Is  politics.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
Cwigress  to  remedy  this  inequity. 
Therefore,  today.  April  1.  1985.  I  pro- 
pose we  amend  article  1,  section  2  of 
our  Constitution  and  lower  the  age  eli- 
gibility to  serve  in  Congress  from  25  to 
15. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Congress  have  pretended  this  problem 
did  not  exist— sometimes  even  acting 
younger  than  our  years  ourselves  in 
the  hope  that  the  country  would  not 
miss  real  youngsters  in  Congress.  But 
the  charade  must  end.  Lower  the  eligi- 
bility and  let  kids  be  Uds  in  Congress. 

There  is  a  need  for  new  blood  in 
Congress.  But  lowering  the  age  re- 
quirement would  add  more  than  Just 
this.  Consider  the  following.  It  would 
add  new  meaning  to  the  term  junior 
Soiator.  It  would  bring  Into  this  body 
a  new  commitment  to  the  concerns  of 
today's  teenagers;  new  congressional 
organisations  like  the  "What's  for 
Dinner  Tonight  Ma  Caucus."  the 
.  "Video  Game  Study  Group."  and  the 
"Sdect  Cmnmlttee  on  Acne"  would 
w(Hk  for  a  constituency  that  has  had 
little  voice  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  time  most  Mem- 
bers are  here  for  10  years,  they've  had 
it.  By  the  time  most  Memt>ers  have 
become  committee  chairmen,  they're 
over  it.  Imagine  If  we  started  at  15. 
we'd  have  committee  chairmen  who 
would  be  middle-age  instead  of  mega- 
age— and  three-term  veterans  who 
would  Just  be  turning  legal  age. 

Think  of  the  pool  of  winning  candi- 
dates it  would  open  up.  Emmanuel 
Lewis.  Brooke  Shields,  the  Karate 
Kid.  and  all  the  many  Menudos. 

No  doubt  we  could  expect  some 
problems  with  a  youthful  Influx;  food 
fights  in  the  cafeterias;  smoking  in  the 
bathrooms  and  cutting  committee 
hearings  all  might  increase.  But  think 


of  the  advantages;  Junkets  could 
become  field  trips;  the  carry-outs 
could  sell  twinkles;  missed  votes  could 
be  exctised  with  a  note  from  Mom;  and 
should  party  discipline  ever  be  a  prob- 
lem—we could  send  errant  Members 
directly  to  their  rooms  and  ground 
them  for  a  weelL. 

Finally,  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  consider  what  a  class 
of  teenage  Members  would  mean  for 
the  seniority  system. 

Mr.  £^>eaker.  let's  get  Americas'  kids 
out  of  the  home  and  into  the  House. 


DEMOCRATIC  RESPONSE  TO 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  SATUR- 
DAY MORNING  RADIO  AD- 
DRESS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  last  I  had  the  privilege  of  re- 
sponding to  the  President's  weekly 
radio  address.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Reagan  chose  to  promote  his  policy  in 
Central  America.  The  thrust  of  my  re- 
sponse was  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's policy  Is  against  fundamental 
American  law.  and  that  his  actions  in 
Central  America  are  serving  to 
strengthen  the  Sandlnista  government 
which  he  hopes  to  overthrow. 

Mr.  Eb>eaker.  I  submit  a  copy  of  my 
remarks  for  the  Record,  as  follows: 
OsMoauTic  Rssroiiss  or  Hom.  Bnx  Alszah- 

Dta    TO    PSBraSRT    RXAOAK'S    RADIO    AO- 

Dwa.  IiCasch  30, 1985 

This  is  Consreaanun  Bill  Alexander.  I 
have  been  aaked  to  respond  to  the  President 
snd  to  talk  with  you  today  on  a  subject 
which  ia  of  pre-eminent  concern  to  me  and 
to  the  people  I  repreaent  In  Arkansas.  We 
Arkanaana  hold  the  tradltlona  of  our  great 
nation  amons  our  hlgheat  valuea.  We  revere 
the  foundlnc  fathers.  We  learn  as  small 
children  to  quote  John  Hancock.  Qeorge 
Waahlngton.  Thomaa  Jefferson  aiid  other 
couraceoua  leaders  whoae  Ideala  have 
become  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
great  nation  ia  built. 

Theae  great  patrlota  taught  the  world 
that  America  ia  the  birthplace  of  peace,  lib- 
erty and  freedom.  Throuchout  our  history 
our  nation  has  shlned  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  all  thoae  in  the  world  who  aspire  to  the 
MeaainsB  that  we  Americans  enjoy.  Now, 
however,  that  light  has  dimmed. 

In  Nicaragua  President  Reagan  ia  support- 
ing guerrilla  groupa  Intent  on  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government  there.  While 
we  may  not  like  their  government— unilater- 
al intervention  vlolatea  United  Statea  law 
that  reapecta  the  sovereignty  of  other  na- 
tions, and  the  right  of  aelf-determinatlon. 
Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  con- 
demna  "tranaporting  large  armiea  of  foreign 
mercenarlea  to  compleat  the  works  of  death, 
deaolatlon,  and  tyranny  .  .  ."  Mr.  Reagan 
aupporta  the  guerrlUaa  who  he  calls  "free- 
dom fighters"  even  though  many  of  theae 
men  were  officers  of  the  corrupt  dictator 
Somoza  who  was  ousted  by  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  To  support  the  guerrillas  is  to 
return  to  the  past. 


Ftor  three  years  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment to  bring  about  a  diplomatic  rather 
than  a  military  aolutlon  in  Central  America. 
This  peace  plan  is  known  as  the  Contadora 
proceaa  which  is  sponsored  by  Mezleo, 
Panama.  Venesuela,  and  Colombia.  Preai- 
dent  Reagan  aaya  he  aupporta  peace,  but  hla 
actiona  aound  the  trumpeta  of  war.  By  the 
end  of  April  we  will  have  about  10.000  UJS. 
troops  in  Central  America.  This  casta  Amer- 
ican taxpayeiB  mllllona  upon  milliona  of  dol- 
lara. 

Peace  serves  the  cause  of  all  natlona.  Vio- 
lence leada  to  the  folly  of  war  and  the  de- 
struction of  humankind.  If  Mr.  Reagan's  ac- 
tions are  to  support  peace,  he  should  join 
with  the  Contadora  nations  and  endorse  the 
following  principles: 

(1)  No  export  of  revolution. 

(3)  No  foreign  military  bases  in  Ontral 
America. 

<3)  Agreed  levels  of  military  forces  In  the 
region. 

(4)  No  military  ties  with  any  government 
which  is  the  enemy  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Reagan'a  alliance  with  violence  in 
Nicaragua  la  against  the  American  way.  The 
Prealdent's  actkuis  are  contrary  to  the  prin- 
dplea  of  our  founding  fathers.  The  real  en- 
emlea  In  c:aitral  America  are  poverty,  igno- 
rance, hunger,  social  injuatice  and  political 
corruption.  The  voices  of  the  people  are 
crying  out  for  food,  for  shelter,  for  peace, 
and  for  justice. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Reagan's  reign  of  terror 
in  Nicaragua  actually  strengthena  the  San- 
dlniata  government  he  Wanta  to  overthrow. 

Even  if  It  is  the  correct  policy,  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's three-year  old  war  in  Nicaragua  has 
not  worked.  And,  it  has  coat  us  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars;  even  worse,  we 
Americans  have  been  made  a  party  to  the 
deatbs  of  thousands  of  innocent  people  who 
have  been  killed  In  the  war. 

Is  the  United  States  going  to  fulfill  the 
fear  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton of  Latin  America,  who  worried  that: 

"Loa  estadoa  unldos  parecen  destinadoes 
.  .  .  plagar  a  la  America  de  miaerla  a  nombre 
de  la  liberatad." 

"The  United  States  appears 
destined  ...  to  plague  the  Americas  with 
misery  in  the  name  of  freedom." 

Or.  are  we  going  to  provide  the  leadership 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  great  nation? 

Next  month  my  daughter,  Alyae,  cele- 
bratea  her  17th  birthday.  As  a  gift  to  her,  I 
am  sponsoring  Damlen  Mesa  Oomez,  a  five- 
year-old  boy  who  desperately  needa  food, 
medicine  and  clothing.  Damlen  is  a  reaident 
of  La  Esperansa.  a  amall  village  in  the 
northeast  part  of  Honduraa.  In  Spanlah. 
Esperansa  means  hope.  Mr.  President,  if 
you  want  to  provide  hope  for  Damlen  and 
thousands  of  other  children  like  him  in  Cen- 
tral America,  join  the  Contadora  nations  in 
their  quest  to  stop  the  war. 

Thank  you  and  God  bleaa  you  all. 


D  1210 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  VENTURE 
CAPITALISM  TO  NA-HON'S 
OVERALL  CLIMATE  FOR  EN- 
TREPRENEURSHIP  AND  INNO- 
VA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr'. 
Psmnr).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LuMoaaii].  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  had  the  opportunity  to  chair 
the  first  Congressional  field  hearings 
oomparinii  this  Nation's  two  premier 
high  techlcenters,  California's  Silicon 
Valley  ana  Boston's  Route  128. 

Today,  for  the  Joint  Eomomic  Coon- 
mlttee.  I  am  releasing  the  first  of  the 
two  reports  that  are  the  outgrowth  of 
those  headings.  The  first  study  on  the 
contrlbutibn  venture  capitalism  has 
made  to  fhe  Nation's  overall  climate 
for  entreptvneurshlp  and  innovation  is 
based  on  a  landmark  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Nation's  venture  capital 
markets,  i 

This  report  shows  that  the  health  of 
the  Natiob's  venture  capital  markets 
receives  gpod  marks.  Entrepraieurlal 
activities  gre  flourishing  as  a  result  of 
the  reoenit  surge  of  venture  capital 
availability,  and  the  ccmaequenoe  of 
this  is  not!  something  that  ought  to  be 
Just  ccmsidered  Important  for  econo- 
mists; rather,  it  means  that  we  have 
had  increased  Jobs  In  small  high 
growth  companies,  enhanced  interna- 
tional coitipetitiveness  and  ultimately 
we  have  had  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  i  American  lives. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding 
for  pollcyinakers.  however.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  Identification  of  the  avail- 
ability of  venture  cH>ltal  as  a  major 
factor  ini  assuring  entrepreneurshlp 
and  innonlatlon.  Without  a  doubt  this 
study  sho^  that  venture  capital  is  the 
only  means  for  many  entrepreneurial 
ideas  to  ever  get  an  opportunity  to  be 
tested  in  iihe  marketplace. 

Thus,  ttie  level  of  venture  capital 
funds  in  the  economy  Is  an  important 
barometer  or  indicator  of  how  strong 
entrepreneurial  activity  Is.  Therefore, 
I  believe  |the  study  holds  several  im- 
portant IcMons  for  public  officials  who 
are  faoedj  with  major  economic  deci- 
sions. 

The  report,  for  example,  will  serve 
as  a  valuible  source  of  information  in 
the  antlQlpated  tax  reform  debate, 
particulady  with  regard  to  capital 
gains.  Each  of  the  three  major  tax 
reform  proposals  treats  differently 
cwital  gslns  and.  consequently,  would 
have  a  significantly  differing  impact 
on  the  leniel  of  entrepreneurshlp  in  the 
economy.  I  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
report  wi^  provide  definitive  evideoce 
for  »w<n«^»<n»ng  somc  f OHu  of  dlf f croi- 
tial  trntment  between  capital  gains 
and  ordinary  income. 

Furthennore.  the  study  finds  that 
the  tax  reform  debate  will  have  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  incentive- 
based  features.  Tax  reform,  while  nec- 
essary aiki  while  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers. I  a4i  sure,  are  ctHnmitted  to  It, 
must  insure  that  the  entreprmeurlal 
spirit  which  has  pervaded  our  ootmtry 
for  muehiof  its  history  omtinues. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  are  storing  is  as  we  move  as  we 
should  toward  a  simplification  of  tax 
structure,  toward  overall  tax  simplifi- 


cation, it  is  important  that  we  keep  in 
mind  the  growth  environment  for  the 
economy  that  can  result  from  proper 
tax  reform;  that  is,  that  tax  reform 
can  either  benefit  or  it  can  in  a  very 
major  way  devastate  the  environment 
for  entreprenuershlp  in  this- country. 
The  importance  of  that  is  that  entre- 
IHvneurship  is  one  area  in  which  we 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  our 
major  international  competitors,  par- 
ticularly the  Japanese,  and  it  would  be 
a  terrible  travesty  for  us  as  we  move  as 
we  should  toward  tax  simplification  to 
make  the  mistake  of  forgetting  those 
incentives  that  are  necessary  for  a 
growth  oriented  economy. 

I  would,  therefore,  commend  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  report  from 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that  is 
being  released  today  called  "Venture 
Coital  and  Innovation." 


FOUR  BILLS  TO  ADDRESS  PROB- 
LEMS OF  UJ3.  TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lvhsihb] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  series  of  four  bills 
dealing  with  international  trade. 
These  bills  grow  largely  out  of  recom- 
mendations developed  by  the  trade 
task  force  of  the  House  Democratic 
caucus  which  I  cochaired  during  the 
last  Congress.  These  bills  are  designed 
to  adcbess  s(Hne  of  the  main  problems 
which  underlie  our  escalating  JJJ8. 
trade  deficit,  a  deficit  which  reached  a 
record  $123  billion  last  year.  Simply 
put,  we  imported  $123  billion  worth  of 
goods  more  than  we  exported  in  1984. 

The  consequences  of  this  largest 
tnule  deficit  ever  experienced  by  any 
country  are  immediate  and  serious.  In- 
dustries are  having  difficulty  develop- 
ing new  markets  for  U.S.  products  and 
ccmqieting  in  existing  markets  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

This  seriousness  of  this  trade  imbal- 
ance was  not  only  recognized  by  our 
Democratic  task  force  last  year,  but 
concern  over  sagging  U.S.  competitive- 
ness has  also  recently  been  echoed  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness,  headed  by  John 
Young  of  Hewlett  Packard.  The  Com- 
mission concluded  in  its  final  report 
that: 

A  Close  look  at  U.S.  performance  during 
the  past  two  decades  reveals  a  declining 
ability  to  compete— a  trend  that,  if  not  re- 
versed, will  lead  to  a  lower  standard  of  living 
and  fewer  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

If  current  trends  continue,  this  defi- 
cit could  exceed  $300  billion  by  1990. 
The  United  States  wiU  become  a  net 
debtor  country  this  year  for  the  first 
time  since  1919.  By  1990  the  U.S.  ex- 
ternal debt  could  reach  $1  trillion,  ex- 
cecNling  the  combined  total  of  external 
debt  for  the  entire  Third  World. 


Shoring  up  U.S.  international  com- 
petitiveness must  involve  both  short- 
term  and  long-term  bipartisan  policy 
actions.  Steps  must  be  taken  at  the 
macro-economic  level  to  create  a 
better  climate  for  economic  growth,  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  individual  in- 
dustrial sectors  and  their  individual 
needs.  The  four  bills  which  I  propose 
to  you  today  for  your  further  consid- 
eration, I  believe,  can  help  us  make 
progress  toward  creating  a  better  over- 
all eoaxuaaic  environment  for  world- 
wide economic  growth  and  toward  pro- 
viding the  necessary  tools  for  UJB. 
firms  to  develop  new  markets  and 
compete  more  effectively  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace. 

These  coordinated  legislative  propos- 
als are  designed  to  address  four  par- 
ticularly critical  facets  of  internation- 
al competition  whMi  our  task  tone 
found  key— dealing  with  the  inflated 
value  of  the  UJS.  dollar,  export  promo- 
tion, industrial  conutetitiveness.  and 
trade  law  reform. 

«HS  OaOWTB  ACT 


UnCUIATIOIIAL  DCVXLOF 

or  iflss 

We  have  all  welctmied  the  economic 
grovrth  which  has  occurred  in  our 
econcmiy  since  the  end  of  the  1981-82 
recession.  It  has  meant  higher  profits 
for  many  U.S.  firms  and  new  Jobs  for 
many  Americans.  Equally  important, 
growth  in  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided the  world  economy  a  shot  in  the 
arm.  Increasingly,  as  a  result,  the  eco- 
nomic fortunes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  tied  to  how  the  United 
States  manages  its  own  economy  and 
the  leadership  we  provide  internation- 
ally in  coordinating  with  our  trading 
partners. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  ex^aieac- 
ing  an  economic  recovery,  real  UJS.  in- 
terest rates  remain  at  historic  hi^u. 
and  the  UJS.  trade  deficit  is  ewralatlng 
Meanwhile,  the  economies  of  devdop- 
tng  countries  that  have  never  been 
able  to  recover  from  worldwide  energy 
and  economic  shocks  of  the  1970's  con- 
tinue to  suffer  under  the  burden  of 
massive  external  debt.  The  continuing 
strength  of  the  dollar  in  relatkm  to 
other  currencies  exacerbates  the  world 
debt  problem. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
there  are  very  ominous  storm  clouds 
on  the  current  recovery's  horizon 
which  could  wreck  devastating  eco- 
nomic havoc.  Two  fwcton  in  particular 
must  concern  thoae  who  are  trying  to 
bring  about  sustained  economic 
growth.  The  first  is  that  the  value  of 
the  UJS.  dollar  is  artificially  high  on 
international  exchange  markets.  The 
second  is  the  deqierate  economic 
plight  of  the  developing  countries. 

High  real  Interest  rates  in  our  coun- 
try is  caudng  massive  foreign  ci4>ltal 
flows  to  move  into  the  United  States, 
thereby  inflating  the  value  of  the 
dollar  against  other  currencies.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  value  of  the  dollar. 
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UJS.  goods  are  less  competitive  with 
tli^r  foreign  counterpsjts.  This  Is 
weakening  the  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States.  The  dollar's  high  value 
is  drawing  badly  needed  capital  from 
the  developing  world  and  making  the 
Job  of  repaying  external  debt  owed  by 
leas  developed  countries  more  difficult 
as  they  must  work  all  the  harder  to 
earn  dollars  to  repay  their  debts. 

This  situation  should  concern  us  alL 
The  inflated  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
on  international  markets  is  not  sus- 
tainable. If  it  falls  precipitously,  with- 
out the  United  States  having  taken 
offsetting  actions,  the  results  could  be 
catastrophic.  Under  these  circimi- 
stanees.  interest  rates  would  climb 
even  further,  and  the  economy  would 
be  sent  into  a  recessionary  tallspln. 
The  stability  of  the  international  mon- 
etary and  financial  system  is  at  stake. 
How  the  United  States  manages  the 
ctirrent  destabilizing  situation  will 
largely  determine  whether  our  overall 
prosperity  is  sustained  and  our  trading 
partners  prosperity  is  enhanced. 

Actions  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
value  of  the  dollar  on  international  ex- 
change markets  and  to  provide  stabili- 
ty to  the  international  monetary  and 
trading  system. 

Many  analysts  correctly  advocate 
that  the  best  action  which  can  be 
taken  to  help  bring  the  value  of  the 
dollar  down  is  to  reduce  the  P^ederal 
budget  deficit,  which  in  turn  would 
bring  U.8.  interest  rates  down  and 
make  U.S.  dollars  less  attractive  to  for- 
eign investors.  I  agree  that  we  must 
move  aggressively  on  the  budgetary 
front,  and  in  fact  wiU  be  introducing 
leglslati<m  subsequent  to  this  package 
to  help  us  achieve  this. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  relationship  between  budget- 
ary reductions  and  movements  of  the 
dollar  is  not  entirely  linear.  Actions  by 
our  international  trading  partners  in 
relation  to  their  own  economies  and 
coordinated  actions  with  the  United 
States  are  needed  to  moderate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  high  dollar  on  American 
industrial  competitiveness.  We  may 
even  need  to  consider  International 
modifications  in  our  monetary  system, 
such  as  moving  to  a  system  whereby 
currencies  are  permitted  only  to  fluc- 
tuate within  a  prescribed  range  before 
coordinated  international  intervention 
in  the  currency  markets  would  be  trig- 
gered. 

The  International  Development  and 
Orowth  Act.  which  I  introduce  today, 
is  concerned  with  development  of  an 
orderly  program  to  bring  the  value  of 
the  dollar  down  and  to  stimulate 
growth  in  developing  economies  of  the 
world. 

There  is  no  one  legislative  action 
that  can  be  taken  to  achieve  these  dif- 
ficult goals.  Rather,  It  will  require  a 
coordinated  set  of  policy  actions  on 
the  part  of  many  parts  of  government 
in  the  United  States  and  In  coordina- 


tion with  our  major  foreign  trading 
partners  to  effect  real  progress.  I  be- 
lieve my  proposal  would  result  in  an 
Important  step  forward  in  this  area. 

It  first  declares  that  a  major  objec- 
tive of  U.S.  economic  policy  must  be  to 
bring  down  the  value  of  the  dollar.  It 
directs  the  President  to  seek  negotia- 
tions with  our  international  trading 
partners  to  help  achieve  this.  As  part 
of  this  effort,  it  declares  that  a  major 
objective  of  economic  policy  wiU  be  to 
bring  down  the  sise  of  the  Federal  def- 
icit. It  also  directs  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  coordinate  its  actions  with 
other  governments  to  help  bring  the 
value  of  the  dollar  down.  Only  by  re- 
ducing our  Federal  deficit  to  take  the 
pressure  off  the  credit  markets,  and  by 
coordinating  actions  with  our  interna- 
tional trading  partners,  can  we  hope  to 
make  progress  on  this  problem. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  bill  creates 
a  high  level  commission  to  develop 
over  a  year's  time  recommendations 
on  longer  term  reforms  which  should 
be  undertaken  to  stabilize  the  interna- 
tional financial  system  and  to  stimu- 
late growth  in  the  economies  of  the 
world's  developing  nations.  It  is  in 
these  economies  that  significant  trade 
expansion  is  possible.  The  United 
States  must  take  an  active  leadership 
role  to  encourage  international  coop- 
eration to  develop  this  potential  and 
increase  trade  flows. 

KZPOBT  mOlf  OnOM  AHO  PAn  CBDIT  ACT  OP 
IMS 

A  central  part  of  an  U.S.  trade  policy 
must  be  export  stimulation.  The  UJS. 
Oovemment  should,  as  part  of  that 
trade  policy,  provide  U.S.  exporters 
with  the  kind  of  tools  necessary  to 
compete  with  their  trading  partners 
on  an  equal  footing.  The  lack  of  offi- 
dal  JJJB.  backing  for  exporters  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  directly  finances 
only  6  percent  of  U.S.  exports,  while 
countries  like  Japan  and  France  fi- 
nance somewhere  in  the  range  of  35 
percent  of  their  exports  with  official 
credits. 

The  preservation  of  a  strong  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  is  essential  if  U.S. 
exporters  are  to  be  able  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  the  world  marketplace. 
More  aggressive  U.S.  exporting  Is  criti- 
cal to  erasing  the  current  Imbalance 
between  imports  and  exports  and  to 
future  economic  prosperity.  The 
export  of  goods  and  services  accounts 
for  over  10  percent  of  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  and  each  $1  billion  in 
exports  represents  25.000  Jobs.  Foreign 
governments  are  to  an  increasing 
degree  relying  on  subsidization  of 
their  exports,  including  mixing  foreign 
aid  and  commercial  export  credits  to 
obtain  artlfically  low  selling  prices. 

The  United  States  has  unsuccessful- 
ly tried  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  use 
of  mixed  credits  by  our  foreign  trading 
partners.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  mixed  or  tied  aid 


credits  involving  both  foreign  aid  and 
commercial  credits  offered  by  foreign 
governments  in  1983  increased  by  38 
percent  from  1982.  with  their  value  ex- 
ceeding $3.2  billion.  According  to  the 
OECD,  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1984,  14  countries  offered  238  mixed 
credits  worth  $5.2  billion. 

To  counter  this  growing  problem, 
the  United  States  must  take  action  to 
put  American  exporters  on  a  level 
playing  field  with  their  international 
competitors  by  matching  foreign 
offers  of  mixed  credits.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  must  make 
clear  to  our  trading  partners  that  we 
will  be  willing  to  end  our  program  to 
match  foreign  mixed  credit  offers  as 
soon  as  an  international  agreement 
limiting  their  use  can  be  concluded. 

Concern  over  the  growing  use  of 
mixed  credits  was  expressed  by  Con- 
gress when  it  approved  amendments  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  charter  in 
1983.  That  legislation  mandated  that 
the  Exlmbank  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  Jointly  es- 
tablish and  coordinate  a  mixed  credit 
program  for  UJB.  exports.  However, 
the  statutory  language  surrounding 
this  effort  is  vague  and  the  available 
financial  resources  to  carry  it  out  have 
been  insufficiently  identified.  As  a 
result,  the  agencies  have  not  made  ef- 
fective progress  toward  establishing  a 
workable  program  to  counter  the 
growing  use  of  foreign  mixed  credits. 

This  bill  amends  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  to  better  enable  the 
intent  of  the  1983  act  to  be  carried 
out.  First,  it  establishes  a  fund  in  the 
Exlmbank  to  counter  the  use  of  mixed 
credits  by  foreign  tradbig  partners  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Second,  a  $250  mil- 
lion authorization  is  included  for  fiscal 
year  1985  to  establish  the  fund  along 
with  a  requirement  that  $1  billion  of 
the  E^iport-Import  Bank's  direct  lend- 
ing authority  in  fiscal  year  1985  be  re- 
served for  establishing  a  mixed  credit 
program.  Third,  an  Office  of  Competi- 
tive Export  Financing  is  established  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  deal  with 
mixed  credits.  Finally,  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  terminate  if  the 
United  States  successfully  negotiates 
with  foreign  trading  partners  an  end 
to  the  use  of  mixed  credits. 

We  must  make  clear  to  our  foreign 
trading  partners  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  lost  maiicets  and  Jobs 
because  of  foreign  mixed  credit  financ- 
ing. Providing  for  an  aggressive  and  ef- 
fective XJB.  cai»city  to  counter  for- 
eign mixed  credit  financing  is  our 
single  best  hope  for  doing  so. 

TIADB  LAW  KZPOUf  AlTD  nnroaUKIUIIl'  ACT  OP 

itas 

The  trade  task  force  concluded  that 
our  trade  laws  were  in  need  of  change 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  U.S. 
firms  and  to  deal  with  the  realities  of 
the  modem  day  trading  situation.  Two 
of  the  most  important  problems  iden- 


tified by  tiie  task  force  involve:  First, 
providing  more  effective  mechanisms 
under  U.Sj  law  to  provide  adjustmmt 
time  for  '^B.  industries  to  adjust  to 
foreign  cofupetltion.  and  second,  pro- 
viding mote  effective  mechanisms  to 
deal  with  ttie  impact  of  foreign  target- 
ing and  other  newer  forms  of  foreign 
trading  pi^ctices  on  XJJB.  Industries. 
The  TradA  Law  Reform  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  'of  1985  is  dealcned  to  ad- 
dress these  two  needs  in  particular. 

This  bill  contains  amendments  to 
section  201  and  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  U^der  current  law,  section  201 
sets  forth  jthe  procedures  for  UJS.  in- 
dustries and  wortcers  to  obtain  tempo- 
rary  relief!  from  Injury  ttom  Increased 
import  competition.  It  stems  histori- 
cally from  a  recognition  that  difficult 
economic  Mjustment  problems  could 
result  for  particular  sectors  of  the 
economy  f^m  import  competition  and 
that  serioUs  injury  from  such  competi- 
tion shouli  be  minimised. 

To  secu^  201  relief,  an  Industry  or 
workers  in  an  industry  must  petition 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
for  relief  pmd  include  an  explanation 
of  reasons  the  relief  Is  needed.  The 
rrc  then  conducts  an  Investigation  to 
determine  I  whether  imports  are  a  "sub- 
stantial c«use"  of  injury  to  the  indos- 
try  in  question.  If  the  Commission 
makes  an  Hf firmative  injury  finding,  it 
reports  td  the  President  and  reemn- 
mends  to  (the  President  specific  Import 
relief  actions  he  could  take.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  then  authorized  to  provide 
import  relief  through  tariffs,  quotas, 
or  negotiation  of  orderly  marketing 
agreement.  The  President  has  flexi- 
bility to  determine  whether  or  not  to 
provide  inlport  relief,  and  to  direct,  if 
he  chooses,  expeditions  consideration 
of  petitioils  for  adjustment  assistance 
for  the  industry  in  question. 

This  bill  transfers  the  authority  for 
dedsionmaking  surrounding  section 
201  cases 'from  the  ftealdent  to  the 
Special  Tfade  Repreamtatlve  to  Inte- 
grate it  mbre  effectively  with  the  evo- 
lution of  tirade  policy. 

The  bill  makes  a  nimiber  of  changes 
in  the  exkting  injury  test  and  causa- 
tion stanclard.  It  replaces  the  require- 
ment in  existing  law  that  imports  be  a 
"substantial  cause"  of  Injury  to  a  do- 
mestic industry  to  requiring  that  they 
Just  be  a  "cause."  This  change  is  in 
line  with  OATT— currently  the  United 
States  re^dns  a  stiffer  test  on  this 
point  tha^  do  most  of  our  trading 
partners.  , 

The  bfUi  also  adds  a  threat  of  injury 
test  whick  requires  the  International 
Trade  Cctemission  to  consider  acts, 
policies,  pr  practices  of  exporting 
countries  |  intended  to  increase  the 
competitiveness  of  a  given  article  in 
world  mak-kets;  the  extent  to  which 
the  UJB.  ^uu'ket  is  the  focal  point  for 
diversion  ^f  exports  through  Third 
World  markets;  and  the  inability  of 
producers  in  a  domestic  Industry  to 


generate  adequate  capital  to  finance 
modernization  of  plant  and  equipment 
and  to  conduct  research  and  develop- 

tUBXt. 

The  bill  requires  the  ITC  to  estab- 
lish govemmoit-labor-management 
adjustment  advisory  groups  for  peti- 
tioning Industries  if  it  Is  requested  In 
the  petition  that  such  a  group  be  es- 
tablished. This  is  designed  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  government,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  of  an  Impacted  Indus- 
try to  develop  a  consensus  on  what 
goals  are  needed  to  successfully  adjust 
to  realities  facing  them,  and  to  devel- 
op a  plan  for  accomplishing  the  ad- 
justment gods. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  perma- 
nent sectoral  research  and  monitoring 
capability  at  the  International  Trade 
Ciunmlsslon  to  evaluate  the  industrial 
and  trade  policies  of  other  countries 
and  their  effects  on  U.S.  industries, 
trade  and  employment.  They  would 
make  an  ann^'fri  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive would  then  convene  spedal  labor- 
management-govemment  sector  advi- 
sory panels  which  would  then  make 
reccMnmendations  to  the  Special  Trade 
R^resmtative  of  actions  which  need 
to  be  taken  to  deal  with  foreign  prac- 
tices impActing  on  key  industries. 

Section  301  ciurently  provides  the 
President  broad  power  to  enforce  U.S. 
ri^ts  against  unjtistifiable  or  unrea- 
sonable foreign  trade  practices  which 
burden,  restrict,  or  discriminate 
against  UJS.  commerce.  Parties  must 
file  a  petition  with  the  USTR  request- 
ing the  President  to  take  action  and 
setting  forth  the  allegations  in  sup- 
port of  the  request.  The  USTR  reviews 
the  petition  and  determines  whether 
or  not  to  initiate  an  investigation.  If 
the  problem  cannot  be  dealt  with 
through  negotiation,  the  USTR  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  President  for  action  to  deal  with 
the  problon.  The  President  also  has 
broad  authority  to  act  with  or  without 
a  recommendation  if  he  deems  it  »p- 
proprlate. 

This  bill  also,  like  the  201  section. 
would  transfer  authority  to  the  USTR 
for  administration  of  the  301  law. 

The  bfU  also  makes  injurious  Indus- 
trial targeting  actionable  under  sec- 
tion 301.  and  sets  up  a  definite  time 
limit  for  resolving  a  claim.  The  USTR 
must  take  final  action  within  11 
months  after  a  petition  is  initiated  if 
injurious  industrial  targeting  is  found. 
Definite  deadlines  are  established  in 
this  section  for  involvement  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  in  de- 
termining targeting. 

Unless  UJS.  trade  laws  are  iwdated 
and  effective  in  their  application  to 
modem  day  trading  circumstances, 
U.S.  firms  will  continue  to  fall  victim 
to  foreign  predatory  practices.  This 
proposal  is  an  effort  to  make  our  trade 
more  flexible,  revelant.  and  useful  in 
countering  these  practices.  U.S.  trade 


policy  cannot  be  effective  without  ef- 
fective trade  laws  on  the  books  as  an 
avenue  for  securing  relief. 

UWUBIUAL  RSATSOT  ACT 

Whether  one  considers  our  Demo- 
cratic task  force  on  trade,  the  Harvard 
Business  School  project  aa  industrial 
competitiveness,  data  resources  study 
of  the  U.S.  manufacturing  sector,  or 
the  President's  Commission  on  indus- 
trial oonuMtiUveness.  study  group 
after  study  group  kKridng  at  the  oom- 
petitivoiess  of  the  UJS.  industrial 
sector,  all  conclude  that  there  Is  a  seri- 
ous problem  with  U.8.  industrial  com- 
petitiveness and  make  a  recommendar 
Uon  that  the  United  States  develop 
some  sort  of  industrial  strategy  for  ef- 
fective international  competitiveness 
in  the  future. 

This  Mil  is  meant  to  establish  a 
framework  for  developing  such  a  strat- 
egy and  Is  simflar  to  legislation  which 
was  reported  from  the  House  Ranking 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tees during  the  last  Congress.  The 
major  difference  in  this  proposal  is 
that  it  no  longer  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  a  separate  development  bank 
as  did  last  Congress,  but  rather  relies 
on  a  much  leaner  financing  mecha- 
nism, primariliy  utilizing  loan  guaran- 
tees and  a  secondary  mark^  as  a  Un- 
ited facilitator  role  for  government  fi- 
nancial involvonent  in  Implementa- 
tion of  an  overall  industrial  strategy. 

This  bUl  would  create  an  Economic 
Cooperation  Council,  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  government,  bu-dneas, 
labor,  and  others  in  society.  It  would 
woric  toward  the  devdoinnent  of  a 
strategic  consoisus  for  our  industrial 
economy  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  actions  which  might  be 
taken  by  government,  labor,  and  man- 
agonent  to  facilitate  change  and  im- 
prove international  competitiveness. 

This  bUl  would  also  create  and  In- 
dustrial Modernization  and  Financing 
Association  and  Secondary  Mariiet  for 
Industrial  Loans.  These  mechanisms 
are  aimed  at  filling  the  gaps  in  the 
availability  of  capital  for  productive 
investment  needed  to  revitalize  our  in- 
dustrial sector  and  to  finance  the 
needs  of  innovative  small  and  medium 
size  businesses.  Unlike  the  proposals 
discussed  in  the  last  Congress  to 
create  a  National  Industrial  Devel(v>- 
ment  Bank,  the  Industrial  Modoniaa- 
tion  and  Financing  Association  and 
Secondary  Mariiet  for  Industrial 
Loans  would  be  aimed  at  facilitating 
the  flow  of  private  capital  to  areas 
currently  affected  by  structiural  im- 
pediments in  our  capital  markets. 

The  Industrial  Modernization  and 
Financing  Associatiao  would  be  an 
arm  of  the  EooniHnic  Cooperation 
Council  and  could  not  undertake  any 
activity  which  was  inconsistent  with  a 
consensus  based  strategy  for  a  given 
industrial  sector.  The  association 
would  utilize  loan  guarantees  primari- 
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ly  to  conduct  its  buaineaes.  The  ano- 
dfttlon'i  maJn  purpose  would  be  to 
•otat  In  developing  and  Implementing 
a  package  of  commitments  between 
management,  labor,  and  the  financial 
community  to  help  modernise  basic  in- 
dustries with  serious  competitive  prob- 
lems. The  loan  guarantee  authority  of 
the  association  would  be  the  principal 
carrot  available  to  the  private  sector 
to  invest  in  modernizing  existing  in- 
dustry and  creating  new  production  f  a- 
clUtlea. 

The  secondary  market  for  indiurtrial 
loans,  similar  to  the  secondary  mar- 
kets which  exist  for  housing,  would  be 
aimed  at  providing  long-term  debt  cap- 
ital for  purchase  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment for  small  to  medium  siaed  busi- 
nesses. Regional  and  local  banks  are 
increasingly  reluctant  to  take  the  risks 
associated  with  making  long-term 
loans  to  small  businesses. 

Larger  institutional  investors,  such 
as  Insurance  companies  and  pension 
funds,  are  not  equipped  to  evaluate 
the  quality  of  smaller  investment  pro- 
posals and.  therefore,  tend  to  overlook 
them.  A  seomuiary  market  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  providing  a 
mechanism  to  purchase  loans  to  small 
and  medium  size  industrial  concerns 
from  banks  and  then  repackage  than 
into  pocds  of  aeciultles  large  enough 
and  stable  enough  to  be  of  interest  to 
tnsUtutimial  investors. 

Such  a  secondary  market  mecha- 
nism has  worked  well  in  the  area  of 
housing  and  can  play  a  significant  role 
in  facilitating  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Innovative  smaU  industrial 
firms. 

The  cost  of  establishing  and  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  these  industri- 
al strategy  facilities  Is  very  modest 
considering  the  enormity  of  the  task 
or  the  amount  in  previous  proposals. 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Council 
would  be  authorised  to  spend  up  to 
$50  million  for  each  fiscal  year  from 
19M  through  1989.  The  secondary 
market  for  industrial  loans  would  have 
a  one  time  capitalisation  cost  of  $100 
mUlton. 

The  Industrial  Modernisation  and 
Financing  Association  would  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $1.5  billion.  Two-thirds 
of  this  amount  would  be  used  as  a  re- 
serve fund  for  any  possible  losses  on 
guaranteed  loans.  No  individual  guar- 
antee could  exceed  $500  million.  The 
other  me-third  of  this  fund  could  be 
used  for  direct  lending  by  the  associa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  strategies 
developed  by  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Council. 


tlon  to  the  innovative  merits  of  a 
unique  mental  health  program  pres- 
ently operating  In  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. RI.  

The  program.  Project  CHILD  [Chil- 
dren's Home-Baaed  Intervention  for 
Learning  and  Development],  was  cre- 
ated in  1981  by  the  Providence  Coiter 
for  Coimseling  and  Psychiatric  Serv- 
ices. Its  primary  otoiecUve  is  to  address 
the  cognitive  and  emotional  needs  of 
preschool  children  whose  parents 
suffer  from  chronic  mental  illness. 
Throughout  the  years,  this  program 
has  successfully  sought  out  to  break 
the  cycle  of  dependence  and  illness 
which  is  literally  passed  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  in  such  families. 

Project  CHILD'S  exceptional  work  in 
the  mental  health  field  was  recently 
accorded  high  honors  at  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association's  36th  Annual 
Institute  on  Hospital  Community. 

The  APA  is  a  medical  specialty  socie- 
ty representing  over  30.000  psychia- 
trists nationwide.  Chosen  from  among 
134  applicants.  Project  CHILD  re- 
ceived an  award  of  significant  achieve- 
ment honoring  its  outstanding  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded. 

Funded  by  the  U.8.  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Providence  Center. 
Project  CHILD  targets  preschool  chU- 
dren  because  their  parents  often  lead 
isolated  lives.  With  limited  exposure 
to  people  outside  the  family,  these 
children  often  have  no  alternative  but 
to  model  their  own  behavior  on  that  of 
their  parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  70  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  psychotically  111  parents  exhib- 
it adjustment  problems  by  the  time 
they  reach  adolescence.  I  am  proud  of 
Project  CHIT  if)  for  having  finally 
broken  that  cycle. 

Project  CHILD'S  staff  helps  the  chil- 
dren learn  to  become  competent  and 
self-rellent:  nrst.  having  them  com- 
plete concrete  tasks  in  a  structured  en- 
vironment: second,  exposing  these 
children  to  healthy,  concerned  adults; 
and  third,  by  helping  them  to  effec- 
tively seperate  from  their  parents  so 
that  they  can  establish  their  own  iden- 
UUes.  

I  commend  Project  CHILD  for  its  se- 
lection by  the  APA  as  an  award  win- 
ning program  and  invite  my  colleagues 
to  view  its  successes  as  a  model  of 
what  can  be  done  for  the  at-risk  emo- 
tionally iU  of  our  Nation.* 


PROJECT  CHILD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
OsusAur]  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  8T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILBOED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzaucz]  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  continue  what  I  have  on  three  previ- 
ous occasions  called  My  Advice  to  the 
Privileged  Orders. 


As  I  pointed  out  previously.  I  pay  my 
rejects  to  the  great  American  poet. 
Joel  Barlow,  who  was  not  only  a  poet 
and  a  great  leader,  but  he  was  a  minis- 
ter, a  preacher.  If  you  please,  to  the 
American  revolutionary  armies.  He 
had  reason  to  write  an  extensive  essay 
which  he  entlUed.  "My  Advice  to  the 
Privileged  Orders  of  Europe  for  a  New 
Revolutionary  International  or  Gov- 
ernmental System." 
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In  other  words,  he  was  advocating 
revolution,  very  much  like  some  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  and  other 
countries  throughout  the  world  since 
World  War  II. 

I  pointed  out  In  the  course  of  the 
last.  No.  3.  this  I  label  my  "Advice  to 
the  Privileged  Orders  of  America," 
which,  as  I  told  my  colleagues,  I  In- 
clude the  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
because  we  are  among  the  privileged, 
both  in  the  sense  that  temporarily  we 
are  invested  with  this  great  power 
under  our  system  of  government  of  an 
attempt  to  try  to  be  representative  of 
those  great  people  that  have  elected 
us  to  do  so.  And  try  to  do  so  impartial- 
ly, equally,  without  fear  or  favor,  priv- 
ileged to  none.  And  yet  in  this  day  and 
time  that  becomes  a  real  challenge. 

I  pointed  out  that  also  economically 
we  are  highly  privileged.  We  are  in  the 
upper  10  percent  of  that  apex  of  this 
pyramid  of  economic  income  in  our 
country.  I  think  that  in  itself,  where 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body,  over 
a  third  are  in  the  range  of  mllliim- 
aires.  and  now  quite  a  substantial 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  think  that  that  means  we  have  a  real 
challenge  for  participatory  democracy. 
But  whether  this  has  been  the  case  or 
not.  certainly  it  is  time  to  address  a 
plea  to  the  privileged  orders  of  our 
country  today  whose  control  today  is 
all  powerful,  obllteratlve.  and  is  really 
in  control  of  our  destiny— political, 
economic,  and  the  like. 

Any  time  we  boast  of  a  free  partici- 
patory democracy  and  then  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  campaign 
budget  to  get  elected  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  not  the 
Senate  with  a  6-year  term,  but  the 
Hoiise  with  over  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  where  we  now  are  accustomed  to 
have  million  dollar  budgets  for  some 
House  seats,  how  in  the  world,  with 
the  added  observation  that  the  Presi- 
dential contest  now  involves  millions 
and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars, 
the  first  of  which  comes  from  those 
areas  of  concentrated  wealth  that 
today  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  have  gained  complete 
control,  the  basic  decisions,  even  as  to 
war  and  peace,  are  not  being  made  in 
these  Halls,  even  though  the  Constitu- 
tion says  that  war  shall  be  decided 
only  by  the  Congress,  not  delegatable; 
it  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  Execu- 


tive. Tet  we  take  for  granted  today  the 
era  of  Prudential  wars.  We  have  a 
President  [that  is  Involved  In  war  now 
without  Uke  sanction  of  Congress,  and 
who  even  defies  the  rather  weak  and 
somewhat!  pudlanlmous  expressions 
that  hav^  emanated  from  Congress 
specif  Icallir  with  reqtect  to  Central 
America  ih  which  the  Congress,  both 
the  Semite  and  the  House,  have 
spoken  oi^  as  of  last  year  in  very  defi- 
nite and  Clear  terms:  they  have  said. 
"Mr.  Pre^dent.  we  have  not  declared 
war.  so  you  stop  making  war.  Tou 
shall  not  use  congresslonaUy  disbursed 
funds  or  appropriated  funds  for  aiding 
those  that  are  in  the  course  of  at- 
tempting I  through  violence  to  over- 
throw a  i«gime  that  tm  the  face  of  it 
we  are  at  peace." 

We  accept  this  because  we  have  an 
accepted  envoy,  an  Ambassador,  and 
when  this  happens,  among  civilised 
nations,  it  means  that  there  Is  a  recog- 
nition of  Ithat  particular  power. 

But  I  dso  rise  to  continue  what  I 
said  last  time,  and  that  is  that  not 
only  have  we  gone  fuU  circle  to  that 
point,  but  the  Founding  Fathers,  or  at 
least  the  (authors  of  the  Constitution 
feared  ttie  most,  we  have  ended  up 
with  two«  well,  one  unelected  Presi- 
dent and  two  unelected  Vice  Presi- 
dents. 

If  this  had  ever  been  raised  as  a  dis- 
tant and  impossibility  during  the  de- 
bates of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. I  seriously  doubt  the  vote  would 
have  been  found  among  the  delegates 
to  have  created  that  second  branch  of 
the  Government,  article  H.  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  they  feared  more 
than  anjitthing  else.  This  Is  exactly 
why  the  [  power  to  declare  war  was 
placed  etclusively  in  the  Congress. 
The  pow^r  to  raise  armies  was  placed 
in  the  Cohgress. 

Yes,  it  (s  true,  the  Coostitutlon  also 
made  th^  President  Coounander  in 
Chief,  naturally.  Under  this  system  of 
tripartite  government  there  would  be 
no  other  tray  out.  But  it  was  certainly 
limited,  ind  it  was  clearly  prescribed 
that  the  three  branches  were  coequal, 
independent,  and  sepumte.  No  such 
thing  as  the  superiority  of  one  over 
the  other.  Each  was  restricted  with 
well-defined  powers. 

Now  when  the  Congress  has  delegat- 
ed, as  it]  did  imd«-  necessity  during 
World  War  I,  great,  great  delegation 
of  power4  most  of  which  has  not  been 
returned 'to  the  Congress  under  the 
Constltutton.  but  which  for  good 
reason  aiid  cause  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  moifients  were  delegated.  But 
today  w«  live  in  a  day  and  time  in 
which  the  President  defies  the  first 
branch  of  the  Govemmoit.  In  this  all- 
powerful  consideration,  even  as  of  last 
week  his  idef  lance  reached  the  point  of 
violation  I  of  other  laws  that  the  Con- 
gress has  passed. 

Now,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
in  which  I  allege  that  the  President  is 


in  violation  of  the  War  Powers  limita- 
tion Act  which  we  v>proved  in  1974. 1 
had  a  hand  in  its  diaping.  I  had  my 
doubts,  but  I  always  assumed  that  the 
Chief  Executive  would  follow  his  oath 
of  office  under  the  Constitution, 
which  is  to  faithfully  execute  the  laws 
of  the  land.  This  he  refuses  to  do.  and 
quite  arrogantly  announced  last  week 
that  vbalt  he  was  not  empowered  to 
do,  and  what  the  Congress  had  sttecUi- 
caUy  prohibited  him  from  doing,  he 
was  asking  private,  mostly  rightwing 
extremist  groups  that  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  assassination  of  Archbish- 
oiM  and  priests  and  nuns,  the  money 
coming  firom  these  groups,  some  based 
In  Florida,  some  in  other  points  in  the 
country,  aioul  now  having  the  blessings 
of  the  President  to  do  by  indirection, 
and  asked  publically  to  do  so  by  the 
President,  which  I  simply  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Logan  Act,  if  anything 
else.  The  Logan  Act,  which  was  so  pi- 
ou^  U>pealed  to  by  the  President  and 
his  cohorts  seeking  reelection  last 
year,  when  Jesse  Jackson  was  talking 
about  going  to  some  countries  that 
this  administration  considers  to  be  in  a 
state  of  war.  though  not  officially  so. 
and  Interposed  and  said  through  a 
sp<dcesman  in  the  Justice  Department. 
"Mr.  Jackson,  if  you  go  and  make  that 
visit  you  might  be  imperiling  srour 
legal  status  inasmuch  as  you  will  be 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  Logan  Act." 
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I  think  that  Jesse  Jackson,  under 
the  explicit  and  clear  tehns  of  the 
Logan  Act.  would  have  been  far  less 
vulnerable  in  a  court  of  Jurisdiction 
than  the  President  is  today  after  his 
utterances  last  week. 

Now.  the  bad  part  is  that  there  are 
other  and  more  important  areas  in 
which  the  Congress  has.  in  my  opin- 
ion, abdicated  very  serious  responsibil- 
ities. In  my  appeal  to  the  privileged 
orders,  what  I  am  saying  simply  is: 
You  have  the  power  but  you  do  not 
have  the  accountability.  The  people 
did  not  elect  you  to  run  those  nine 
most  powerful  banks  that  are  jeopard- 
Ung  the  stability,  not  only  of  this 
country's  financial  conditions  but  the 
entire  world. 

I  wpeal  to  those  privileged  mag- 
nates which  I  prefer  to  use  the  term 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  used,  malefac- 
tors of  great  wealth,  because  they 
have  Indeed,  with  the  power  they  have 
acquired  by  Indirection,  and  that  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  thoroughly, 
completely  and  graqilngly  and  greed- 
ily. Please,  at  least  have  some,  some 
resldlum  of  accountablity. 

And  I  appeal  to  you  the  privQeged  in 
and  out  of  this  Chamber  and  particu- 
laiiy  in  those  inner  sanctums  of  the 
plush  offices  of  these  highly  paid  cor- 
porate lawyers  who  are  In  control,  who 
are  In  effect  writing  the  laws,  who  are 
In  effect  dictating  the  terms  for  any 
kind  of  a  tax  bill,  the  ones  primarily 


responsible  for  the  first  time  in  1981 
with  what  the  President  boasted  and 
with  great  support  with  the  cross  scc- 
tion  of  corporate  power,  the  so-called 
economic  recovery  and  ref cmn  tax.  I 
never  of  any  tax  being  called  "econom- 
ic recovery  tax."  but  so  be  It:  we  live  in 
that  type  of  world.  And  in  by  virtue  of 
that  tax  bill,  gave  away,  drained  the 
life  blood  of  the  revenues  to  our 
Treasury  of  over  $650  billion  and  then 
with  great  sancUmcmiousness  talks 
about  a  monster  deficit,  because  It  is 
due  to  the  social  programs  such  as 
food  stamps. 

David  Rockefeller,  in  a  big  speech 
about  3  years  ago  said  that  was  the 
reason  why  we  were  in  trouble;  food 
stamps.  And  he  specifically  mentioned 
that  program. 

Now.  I  think  that  anybody  stiU  in 
this  Congress  who  voted  for  that  1981 
tax,  so-called  tax  leglslatkm  which  for 
the  first  time  In  our  country  irretriev- 
ably abdicated  the  long  time  basic 
American  system  of  taxation  based  on 
a  progressive  type  of  taxaUtm.  and 
which  has  resulted  In  such  things  as 
the  biggest  corporations  In  our  coun- 
try which  are  now  not  really  tied  to 
losralty  or  fealty  or  nationality  even 
though  they  may  be  based  in  this 
country,  to  this  country. 

They  are  now  meganational  institu- 
tions, transnational  insUtutknis. 
Where  the  profit  goes,  there  is  their 
allegiance:  not  necessarily  the  greatest 
interests  of  the  greatest  number  of 
Amolcans. 

And  the  result  has  been.  yes.  a  defi- 
cit that  this  President  said,  when  it 
was  one-third  the  sise  It  is  now.  was 
unaoccvtable.  Today  it  Is.  but  one 
thing  that  Is  not— and  I  think  that 
here  these  privUeged  orders,  these 
overlords  of  eccmomic  power  who  have 
sold  out  America  with  no  aecountabU- 
ity-^iot  having  to  answer  to  any  elec- 
torate: not  having  to  have  any  kind  of 
reckoning  before  any  type  of  cmstftu- 
ency  other  than  their  own  balanced 
books  and  ledgers,  but  as  always  a  his- 
tory of  mankind  shows,  when  this 
group  of  humanity  gets  the  power,  it 
is  insatiable.    ' 

And  its  greed  leads  ultimately  to  its 
own  destructicm.  Unfortunatdy.  in 
this  day  and  time,  in  that  misfortune 
are  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  the  well- 
being  or  lack  of  a  great  populace  such 
as  America. 

Also,  about  100  years  ago  in  Eng- 
land, which  believe  it  or  not  was 
pretty  much  in  a  onrespcmdlng  state 
of  mind,  the  great  John  Ruskin,  in  a 
series  of  letters  that  he  enUUed.  "Let- 
ters to  the  Workmen  and  Laborers  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  one  he  wrote,  dated  January  1. 
1871.  from  Denmark  HUl.  says: 

We  begin  today  anotber  croup  of  10  yean 
not  In  happy  ctrcumstaiioes.  althou^  for 
the  time  exempted  from  the  direct  calami- 
Ues  which  have  falloi  on  neighboring 
states,  believe  me.  we  have  not 
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than  becmuae  of  our  better  deaervtni.  nor 
our  better  wtadom.  but  only  for  one  of  two 
bad  reMOoa,  or  for  both. 


Btber  that  we  have  not  aenae  enough  to 
determine  In  a  great  national  quarrel  which 
■Ide  la  right,  or  that  we  have  not  courage  to 
defend  the  right  when  we  have  dlacemed  It 

I  believe  that  both  theae  bad  reaaons  exist 
In  full  force,  that  otir  political  dlvisiona  pre- 
vent ua  from  undemanding  the  laws  of 
International  Juatice  and  that  ever  If  we  did. 
we  ihouM  not  have  to  defend  perhapa  not 
even  to  aaaert  them,  being  on  the  lat  of  Jan- 
uary 1171.  In  much  bodily  fear— that  la  to 
aay.  afraid  of  the  Ruariana.  afraid  of  the 
Prumlana.  afraid  of  the  Americana,  afraid  of 
the  HindUB.  afraid  of  the  Chlneae.  afraid  of 
the  Japaaeae.  afraid  of  the  New  Zealandera. 
and  afraid  of  the  Kaflria,  and  very  justly  ao. 

Being  conadoua  that  our  only  real  desire 
reapectlng  any  of  these  nations  has  been  to 
get  aa  much  out  of  them  as  we  could. 

What  better  and  more  eloquent  de- 
acrlptloD  of  our  state  of  mind:  We  fear 
the  RuisianB,  we  fear  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, we  fear  the  Chinese,  we  fear  the 
Middle  Europe,  and  we  are  Just  fear- 
ful, all  the  way  around. 

But  now  my  qiedal  appeal  this  day 
to  the  privileged  orders  is  a  two- 
phased  appeal.  First  to  my  colleagues 
and  also  second  to  these  privileged 
orders  that  have  brought  us  to  the 
past  where  we  cannot  much  longer 
temporise  with  the  Inevitable,  and 
that  is  to  face  the  consequences  of 
what  has  been  boasted  as  a  recovery. 

I  have  pointed  out  previously  that 
America  has  lost  control  of  Its  destiny 
with  respect  to  its  econ<Hnlc,  meaning 
fiscal,  monetary,  well-being.  I  have 
pointed  out  and  have  alluded  to  the 
greatest  leaders  our  country  has  had 
in  its  successive  history  at  the  height 
of  crises,  in  which  the  essential  issue  is 
the  same:  Who  is  going  to  gain  and  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  the  allocation  of 
credit?  The  bankers,  or  the  people,  as 
it  is  intended  it  should  be?  Both 
through  their  election  of  their  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress  as  well  as 
theirs  in  the  executive  branch-the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

I  have  pointed  out  for  years  that 
there  was  no  accountability  from  such 
an  entity  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which.  In  the  meanwhile,  had 
arrogated  some  and  been  given  by  the 
Congress  In  other  Instances,  though 
not  debated. 

For  example,  if  you  puU  out  a  dollar 
bill  from  your  pocket,  you  will  see 
"Federal  Reserve  Note."  When  I  came 
to  Congress,  and  that  is  some  24  years 
ago.  and  for  a  few  years  thereafter, 
there  were  more  one  dollar  bills  that 
said  "Treasury  notes." 

Now  you.  what's  the  difference?  Big 
difference.  But  that  became  possible 
because  there  was  an  obscure  amend- 
ment that  was  placed  in  the  law,  with- 
out debate,  that  made  it  possible  to  re- 
construct the  fundamental  charter 
known  u  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Act  of  1913. 
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When  Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
these  34  years— and,  let's  see.  there 
will  be  a  total  of  some  five  or  six- and 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two 
who  did  not  occupy  the  office  for  long, 
every  one  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  since  I  came  here, 
have  refused  to  even  give  an  account- 
ing of  the  basic  decislonlmaking  proc- 
esses and.  rather,  have  had  such 
haughty  and  arrogant  Chairmen  as 
those  who  appeared  and,  in  direct 
answer  to  a  question  I  propounded, 
said.  "Oh.  yes.  of  course,  some  Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  suffer  a  decline  in 
their  standard  of  Uvlng." 

"WeU,  who  are  those?"  I  said.  "Bfr. 
Chairman,  are  those  most  of  the 
people  I  represent?  I  think  they  are. 
Certainly  you  cannot  tell  me  it  will  be 
David  Rockfeller  and  those  levels  of 
families.  They  are  not  going  to  suffer 
any  decline  in  their  standard  of  living. 
Who  are  you  talking  about?" 

And  he  said.  "Well,  we  hope  that 
whoever  it  is— and.  yes.  you  may  be 
right,  the  people  you  are  talking  about 
may  be  the  ones,  but  It  will  be  tempo- 
rary." 

Now,  since  when  was  it  ever  intended 
that  a  powerful  mogul,  a  panjandnun 
of  power,  who  does  not  have  to  run  for 
election,  does  not  even  feel  he  has  to 
account  either  to  the  Congress  or  the 
President  and  has  reached  the  point 
that  he  accounts  only  to  those  sources 
from  which  he  comes,  he  comes  off 
the  payroll  of  the  Chase  Manhattan, 
and  that  is  where  he  will  go  back  the 
moment  he  stops  his  service  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
very  much  like  the  former  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  Kissinger. 

He  left  being  Secretary.  He  is  still  a 
special  consultant  to  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan, got  a  good  fat  income.  On  top 
of  that,  he  has  organized  a  private  en- 
terprise State  Department.  Why. 
there  are  more  foreign  diplomats 
making  a  beeline  for  Henry  Kissinger's 
consultant's  office  than  there  are  to 
old  George  Shultz  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Who  knows  about  it  or  who 
cares? 

Tet  these  men  have  been  unaccount- 
able. They  have  been  given  power,  yes. 
in  the  case  of  lir.  Kissinger,  by  a 
President  who  delegated  Presidential 
power  and  authority.  In  fact.  I  think 
we  had  the  first  Prime  Minister  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  the  way  we 
were  operating  there  for  a  while. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  it  is  not 
his  to  say  what  the  policies  of  national 
note  and  construction  shall  be  that 
will  determine  the  well-being  or  the 
standard  of  living.  That  is  in  the  pol- 
icymaking body  that  the  people  elect 
us  to  Congress,  the  lawmaking  body. 

But  why  this?  Because  the  way  now 
it  is  operating,  of  course  the  Federal 


Reserve  Board  is  not  a  Federal  agency. 
It  is  an  independent  private  enterprise 
run  by  the  six  principal  largest  banks 
in  our  country  who  in  turn  have  been 
such  rotten  bankers  that  they  have 
laid  in  bad  loans  to  the  soKadled  devel- 
oping world  alone— I  am  not  including 
Poland,  where  they  also  have  mil- 
lions—but I  am  talking  about  in  the 
developing  countries  alone,  which  any- 
body with  any  kind  of  reasoning  and 
basic  information  and  not  totally 
blinded  by  greed  of  collecting  30  per- 
cent and  35  percent  interest  have  in- 
vested an  overhang  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  is  200  percent  the  basic  assets 
of  these  banks. 

Now,  if  that  were  a  bank  back  home, 
it  would  have  already  been  declared  il- 
liquid, bankrupt.  But  what  are  the 
concomitants  of  that?  I  listened  a  few 
moments  ago  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league who  serves  on  the  same  com- 
mittee as  I  do,  and  he  mentioned  the 
reintroductlon  of  a  bUl  that  is  intend- 
ed to  try  to  reverse  what  is  now  catas- 
trophe, and  that  is  bur  international 
trade  and  accounts  imbalance,  which 
is  monstrous  and  the  real,  real  prob- 
lem, and  yet  there  is  nobody  address- 
ing it. 

My  colleague  feels  that  there  is 
something  that  can  be  done  that 
would  enable  our  corporations  to  com- 
pete in  the  world.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  facts.  The  facts  are  that  under 
this  administration  and  for  the  past  4 
years  we  have  emerged  from  a  creditor 
nation  to  a  debtor  nation. 

Now.  there  are  some  economists,  the 
same  ones  who  were  telling  us  10  years 
ago  that  domestic  deficits  were  intoler- 
able and  the  direct  cause  for  high  in- 
terest rates,  who  now  say.  in  the  light 
of  the  most  monstrous  deficit  that.  no. 
there  Is  no  relationship,  high  interest 
rates  are  due  to  something  else,  may- 
be an  act  of  God. 

These  same  self-economists  will  say, 
"Well,  you  know,  being  a  debtor 
nation  does  not  mean  much  because 
most  of  our  national  existence  we  were 
a  debtor  nation." 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  facetious 
expression  from'  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  experts  in  economics  than 
that. 

Of  course  it  was  not  until  World 
War  I,  which,  incidentally,  as  I  have 
said,  we  were  the  only  creditor  nation; 
same  thing  true  in  World  War  II.  we 
were  the  only  creditor  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  World 
War  I  nor  World  War  II  would  have 
lasted  4  months  without  loss  to  the 
German  Imperial  armies  or  Hitler's 
Wehrmacht  had  it  not  been  for  Ameri- 
can credit.  And  the  sorry  history  of 
what  happened  after  World  War  I  Is 
being  repeated  in  what  we  confront 
today  after  World  War  n.  and  when 
some  of  us  try  to  evoke  this  history  so 
that  we  could  avoid  these  pitfalls,  we 


were  considered  way  out— in  fact, 
maybe  something  peculiar  with  us. 

So  let  usi  look  at  the  facts.  Let  us  see 
what  any  American  corporation  can  do 
to  try  to  regain  even  a  conu>etitive  le- 
verage. 

As  a  result  of  this  sellout  on  the  part 
of  our  puttlic,  or  what  I  call  private 
money  m^iagers,  in  total  control  of 
our  financial  destiny,  and  the  private, 
item  1:  French.  German  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1984  rose  over  33  per- 
cent: Japui,  Korea.  Taiwan  even 
faster  than  that.  Brazil,  which  was  one 
of  those  nations  which  has  been  able 
to  rollover  only  interest  payments,  has 
not  hit  the  principal  yet  to  these  big 
banks— and  that  we  had  to  go  in  and 
loan  a  couple  of  billion  dollars,  or  give, 
in  order  that  they  could  rollover  those 
payments  iso  that  they  could  pay  the 
banks,  not  for  UJB.  interest,  unless  we 
consider  that  the  banks  are  one  and 
the  same  As  the  United  States. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Motors  once  said.  "What  is 
good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  country."  Brazil's  last  year's  sur- 
plus in  trade  balance  amounted  to  $12 
billion  while  ours  went  up  to  the  most 
unheard-oC  in  the  history  of  human 
activity  to  over  $133  billion.  And  as  I 
pointed  out.  for  each  one  of  those  $10 
billion.  America  has  lost  350.000  Jobs 
permanently,  which  is  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague  a  while  ago  was  re- 
ferring to.  But  we  cannot  attadc  the 
problem  and  have  a  solution  that  Is 
correct  lyiless  we  undeistand  the 
cause  and  do  not  flail  before  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  is.  we  are 
pairing,  after  the  election  of  last  year, 
the  price  tag  for  past  mistakes.  We 
have  no  policy- that  is.  no  overarching 
policy.  AB  we  have  are  ad  hoc  re- 
sponses to  the  crises  as  they  come  up. 

In  Sept^nber  1983.  Mexioo  said,  call- 
ing at  midnight  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  "Well.  look, 
fellows,  we  are  sorry,  we  cannot  evm 
pay  Interest;  if  you  do  not  give  us  a 
moratorii^  why,  we  may  have  to  de- 
fault. 
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Of  courte,  that  brought  a  midnight 
session,  and  immediately  the  next  day. 
there  was  $4  billion  provided  Mexico, 
some  in  direct  exchange  aid,  and 
others  in  kllrect  credit  aid.  and  others 
in  soKAlled  purchases  of  oil  in-  which 
the  purchase  per  barrel  price  has  not 
even  beeii  revealed  publicly  to  this 
date.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  way  of 
baiUng  otit  Mexico  so  that  the  banks 
would  noti  go  bnAe  In  America. 

It  is  stUl  shaky;  nothing  has  been  ad- 
dressed. "There  has  not  been  $100  paid 
on  the  princlpaL  They  have  Just  been 
rolling  ov^r  interest.  More  debt  to  try 
and  get  ri0  of  debt. ' 

Now.  a4  of  June  last  year,  item  1: 
"These  American  corporations  went 
into  the  t:im>dollar  market  for  about 


$18  billion-plus  as  of  June."  If  they 
were  going  at  the  rate  of  $18  billion  as 
of  June,  when  the  final  figures  for  De- 
oonber  1984  are  compiled.  I  will  say  it 
will  be  at  least  300  percent  more.  Even 
this  $18  billion  borrowing  was  13  times 
the  volume  of  6  years  ago. 

Item  2:  Pension  funds.  Oh.  these  are 
sacrosanct  Those  of  us  who  are  wor- 
ried about  housing  Americans,  taking 
care  of  our  own  people  first,  trying  to 
avoid  a  coming  social  crisis  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  housing  and  shel- 
ter, seeing  with  great  chagrin  and  sad- 
ness the  h<Mneles8  that  now  are  over  2 
million  Americans.  Not  aimlfaw  drift- 
ers but  families.  Look  at  this  and  say, 
well,  why  can  we  not  tap  these  vast 
reservoirs  of  over  $85  billion.  $90  bU- 
lion  worth  of  pensions?  Oh.  no.  you 
cannot  do  that  because  there  is  no  way 
you  can  invest  that  In  long-term  mort- 
gages. But.  pension  funds,  well,  5  years 
ago,  only  8  percent  of  America's  1.600 
largest  pension  fimds  invested  in  for- 
eign securities.  At  the  end  of  1984.  28 
percent  were  doing  so. 

lUsm  3:  Funds  from  overseas  fi- 
nanced over  40  percent  of  our  budget 
deficit.  That  is.  we  have  become  vic- 
tims and  at  the  mercy  of  fickle  foreign 
Investors.  They  now  are  providing  the 
finances  for  over  40  percent  of  our 
budget  deficit.  That  is  our  domestic 
budget  deficit. 

Item  4:  Mitsubishi  Bank  acquired 
Bancal  Tristate  of  California.  Assets: 
$3.9  billion.  When  I  tried  to  get  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  give  me  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  acquisition  of  banks  by 
foreign  interests  in  1977.  1978.  and 
1979.  they  said  they  could  not  do  it.  I 
was  warning  then,  not  now.  every  time 
I  have  spoken  here  this  year  in  this 
session— I  can  make  reference  page 
and  word  and  line  to  the  Rscoro.  some 
of  it  going  back  over  20  years  ago. 

Item  5:  Five  of  Japan's  biggest  steel- 
makers spent  over  $500  million  last 
year  to  buy  into  America's  counter- 
parts. 

Item  6:  France's  Societe  Generate 
was  financing  the  water  system  of 
Iteyton.  OH.  Why?  I  thought  this  is 
why  we  had  a  hanking  system.  I 
thought  that  when  a  bank  -was  char- 
tered, it  was  supposed  to  be  chartered 
only  for  public  need  and  convenience. 
Why  are  those  resources  not  available 
for  Dayton.  OH.  instead  of  those 
hatiiring  resources  being  tied  up  by  our 
billionaire  potentates  like  Hunt  of 
Texas  trying  to  tie  up  and  comer  the 
silver  market  and  tsring  up  over  $35 
billion  worth  of  bank  resources.  Exxon 
taking  over  this,  that,  and  the  other 
from  another  corporation;  giant  eating 
up  giant  and  Involving  and  tying  up 
billions  and  billions  of  banking  re- 
sources that  are  supposed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  firing  the  engines  of  indus- 
try and  production  in  America,  be- 
cause Americans  have  lost  the  power 
to  determine  who  allocates  credit  and 
for  what  purpose. 


Item  7:  J^mn's  Sumitomo  Bank  was 
a  guarantor  of  bonds  for  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia.  The  internationaliza- 
tion of  capital  has  become  endemic 
under  this  administration.  From  1981 
to  the  present,  we  have  been  converted 
from  a  producing  nation  to  the  dump- 
ing ground  of  the  world. 

In  those  same  years,  we  have  become 
not  a  creditor,  but  a  debtor  nation.  Of 
course  it  has  awesome  significance,  for 
it  means  that  we  are,  as  I  say  and 
repeat,  at  the  mercy  of  fickle  foreign 
interests.  Some  of  whom  are  former 
conquered  enemies.  Are  we  so  naive 
and  gullible  as  to  think  that  a  con- 
quered people  think  they  are  anything 
else?  Are  we  so  gullible  and  so  childish 
as  to  believe  for  one-half  second  that 
they  wiU  be  thinking  of  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  or  their 
own  and  to  try  and  emerge  from  their 
submission  as  conquered  nations? 

History  shows  that  anyone  that  be- 
lieves that  believes  anything,  including 
the  tooth  fairy.  These  megacorpora- 
tions,  under  this  administration,  have 
spread  their  operations  In  trraaendous- 
ly  new  ways.  As  I  pointed  out,  and  I 
have  Just  skimmed  the  surface  today 
on  these  items.  I  intend  as  we  go  along 
to  pursue  on  a  spediic,  as  they  used  to 
say  during  the  impeachment  uproar, 
"specificity."  Because  I  have  also  re- 
introduced my  resolution  of  impeach- 
ment of  Chairman  Voldcer.  I  have 
also,  in  past  sessions,  qiedfied  specific 
acts  that  anybody  in  that  Constitu- 
tional Convention  In  the  1780's.  in 
grasping  for  the  words  in  which  they 
would  draft  that  section  in  the  Consti- 
tution providing  for  the  Impeachment 
of  Federal  officials,  would  clearly  say 
that  is  the  reason  they  put  It  in  the 
Constitution.  That  is.  so  there  could 
be  a  reach  to  a  public  official  or  quasi- 
public  official  who  might  have  arro- 
gated, directly  or  indirectly,  tremen- 
dous powers  without  accountability. 
Inu>eachment  is  the  answer. 

Nobody  is  exempted.  Now.  Mr. 
Vol<±er  might  think  that,  since  he  and 
the  practices  do  not  consider  them 
Federal  officials.  I  have  news  for 
them:  Under  the  precedents  that  I 
have  studied  and  have  researched 
quite  vigorously.  Blr.  Volcker  would  be 
very  much  amenable. 

Now,  I  know  that  sounds  bombastic, 
and  I  know  that  is  the  way  it  sounded 
when  I  first  introduced  the  measure, 
but  some  day,  and  perhaps  it  wiU  be 
too  late  by  then,  there  will  be  a  fuller 
realization,  apd  perhaps  a  far  more 
sympathetic  understanding  as  to  the 
reasons  why  I  would  be  motivated.  I 
have  never  in  my  legislative  history— 
and  I  might  remind  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  served  3  years  on  the  local 
legislative  body  known  as  a  city  coun- 
cil in  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  and  5 
years  privileged  to  represent  the  26th 
senatorial  district  in  the  Texas  State 
Senate,  and  24  years  here— and  never 
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once,  even  my  wont  detimcton  cannot 
point  to  one  line  In  which  I  have  acted 
either  with  levity  or  with  any  kind  of 
an  emotional  purpose  In  mind  to 
arouse  passions  unnecessarily  or  to 
arouse  anger  and  resentment  against 
some  other  individual. 

D  1300 

My  actions  have  been  dictated  and 
motivated  only  after  very  careful  and 
long-time  research.  I  might  remalnd 
my  colleagues  that  I  had  the  same  re- 
action when  I  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Congress  a 
resolution  not  to  investigate,  as  it  was 
later  distorted— and  I  might  remind 
my  colleagues  that  I  have  reference  to 
the  so-called  ad  hoc  committee  or  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 
My  intention  was  that  the  Congress 
had  a  revonslblllty.  It  has  always  ex- 
erted it  In  the  whole  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress,  since  the  first 
one  in  1789. 

In  fact,  at  the  height  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  some  of  my  colleagues  got 
nervous  about  5  years  ago  when  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  informally  sug- 
gesting that  the  Congress  review  the 
condiict  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Well,  at 
the  height  of  the  CivU  War,  this 
House  of  Representatives  had  a  select 
committee  doing  exactly  that,  review- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
nobody  thought  that  It  was  untoward 
or  divisive.  It  was  a  resptmslblllty, 
since  the  Congress  is  the  one.  under 
the  C(m8tltutlon,  to  raise  and  provide 
for  the  armies,  the  raising  of  armies. 

When  I  introduced  a  resolution  in 
1975,  on  February  14,  it  was  thought 
ridiculous.  It  was  misinterpreted.  It 
was  said  that  I  intended  to  have  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  murder  of  John 
Kennedy,  not  realizing  that  my  phra- 
seology said  "beginning  with  the  assas- 
sination of  John  Kennedy  and  the  as- 
sassination of  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  uid  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  Governor  of  Alabama  at  the 
time,  who  was  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency." 

Why  did  I  phrase  it  that  way?  Be- 
cause I  felt  that  after  10  years  of  vio- 
lence that  had  Impacted  our  democrat- 
ic processes,  the  Congress  had  an  Ines- 
capable obligation  to  review  and.  if 
possible,  seek  some  kind  of  a  legisla- 
tive approach  or  handle  to  try  to  di- 
minish this  awful  thing  of  government 
by  the  bullet  rather  than  by  the 
ballot  But  the  thing,  when  it  ended 
up.  was  another  resolution,  and  then  it 
became  a  sort  of  a  whodunit  type  of 
thing,  which  I  always  felt  was  beyond 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress.  It 
did  not  stipulate  a  legislative  purpose  I 
thought  I  had  in  mind. 

I  know  that  when  I  introduced  that 
resolution,  the  first  one  of  its  kind,  I 
was  Und  of  ridiculed.  But  less  than  7 
months  after  its  introduction,  I  had 
over  SO  colleagues  saying.  "Hey,  we 


heard  from  some  constituent.  We  want 
to  know  what  this  Is  all  about."  I  had 
invitations  from  Berlin  newspapers, 
magarines,  and  even  TV  stations, 
Paris.  France,  Tokyo,  Japan,  because 
they  thought,  they  understood,  that  I 
was  seeking  an  assassination  investiga- 
tion of  John  F.  Kennedy,  where  in 
Europe  vaA  in  other  places  there  had 
and  continues  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
question.  I  said.  "You  have  misinter- 
preted. It  is  not  true.  I  cannot  conduct 
an  investii»tlon.  I  have  merely  intro- 
duced a  resolution." 

Well,  lo  and  behold,  because  of  other 
conjuiictlons  of  events,  as  has  always 
happened  in  my  career,  it  becomes 
alive  and  kicking  2  weeks  before  the 
termination  of  that  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember. Then,  of  course,  the  rest  is 
history,  and  it  was  not  at  all  pleasant. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  crises  I  have 
beheld  and  confronted  in  my  career, 
and  it  meant  antagonizing  the  leaders 
of  this  body,  my  own  party  leaders, 
and  then  antagonizing  others,  but  the 
basic  reason  was  that  I  realized  that  as 
a  Member  of  the  House,  and  designat- 
ed to  be  chairman  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Congress  in  1077.  either  I  was  a 
name  or  I  was  only  a  symbol  because 
of  a  contentious,  rather  famous  attor- 
ney who  had  been  selected  by  my 
predecessor  unilaterally  to  serve  as 
chief  counsel.  I  had  to  make  that  deci- 
sion, and  I  made  it.  I  am  not  so  enam- 
ored of  the  position  of  chairmanship 
of  anything.  I  did  not  run  for  the 
office  of  chairmanship  or  anything 
else.  I  ran  for  the  position  of  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  I 
came  up  here  to  partake  in  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and  that  is  it  And  that  is 
exactly  what  I  do  when  I  rise  and  I 
make  these  appeals,  because  time  is 
awastlng.  It  may  be  perhaps  too  late 
for  some  of  the  suggestions  that  I 
have  presented  to  this  Congress,  some 
going  back  as  long  ago  as  18  years  ago, 
some  further  than  that  19  years  ago, 
some  20  years  ago.  all  having  to  do 
with  what  I  claim  is  a  reo^iturtng  for 
the  American  people  their  destiny  of 
economic  well  being  and  freedom. 

The  American  people  are  not  eco- 
nomically free.  We  may  have  relative 
political  freedom,  but  we  do  not  eco- 
nomic. And  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
greed  have  been  what  we  call  and  have 
taken  pride  in  designating  as  the 
American  standard  of  living,  the 
American  way.  I  feel  that  just  the  spe- 
cific items  that  I  have  brought  out 
today  wiU  require  some  elaboration 
and  some  addition.  There  are  other 
areas,  because  it  is  interconnected. 

High  interest  rates  are  at  the  root 
cause,  but  why  high  interest  rates? 
What  causes  it?  What  is  the  real 
reason?  To  hear  some  of  these  great  fi- 
nancial leaders  that  have  come  before 
the  committee,  one  would  think  high 
interest  rates  are  an  act  of  Ood,  it  is 
like  a  flood,  it  is  like  some  uncontrolla- 


ble natural  event,  but  of  course,  it  is 
manmade  and.  therefore,  susceptible 
of  manmade  solution.  The  real  basic 
reason  is  that  once  a  people  lose  con- 
trol to  the  most  powerfully  selfish  in- 
terest of  self-aggrandlsement,  who 
worship  at  the  altars  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  unconscionable  prpflt  would 
not  hesitate  1  minute  to  exact  almost 
what  I  call  extortionate.  Indeed  they 
are,  in  fact,  extortionate  rates  of  inter- 
est which  are  flagellating  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  is  not  a  business- 
man I  know  back  home  or  anjrwhere 
else,  and  I  mean  small  businessmen, 
really  small,  who  if  he  needs  credit 
with  the  local  bank  can  get  a  small 
loan,  say  $1,000  or  $1,500.  which  to 
those  businessmen  is  not  small,  it  is 
substantial,  at  a  lesser  rate  of  Interest 
than  i^ut  14  or  15  percent,  and  there 
is  no  way,  no  way,  no  way,  no  society, 
no  people,  no  nation  in  the  whole  writ- 
ten history  of  the  annals  of  mankind 
where  you  had  that  exaction  that  has 
been  able  to  endure  economically  free. 
If  we  do  not  have  economic  freedom  in 
the  type  of  structured  society  that 
predominates  the  world  today,  what 
do  we  have? 
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I  say  that  with  that  and  the  concom- 
itant policies,  why  do  we  have  the  tyiie 
of  policy  that  results  in  what  I  started 
today's  remarks  with  in  Central  and 
Latin  America  generally?  The  root 
causes  again  go  \twdt  to  this:  In  some 
circles  in  Latin  America  our  troops  are 
looked  upon  as  the  banks'  collectors. 

We  talk  about  people  who  have  suf- 
fered invasions.  My  grandfather  led 
the  North  Mexican  forces  against  the 
French  invaders  of  Maximilian.  Why 
were  the  French  troops,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  Napoleon  HI.  in  Mexico? 
They  were  exactly  for  that  reason. 
They  were  trying  to  collect  debts  the 
Mexican  Government  and  people  were 
accused  of  reneging  payment  on. 

We  do  not  look  upon  ourselves  that 
way,  but  that  again  gives  rise  to  why  I 
make  my  appeal  to  the  privileged 
orders,  those  who  have  the  true  power 
of  decision.  Certainly  nobody  would 
say  they  reside  in  an  individual,  soli- 
tary Member  of  a  435-Member  body. 
Certainly  not.  But  our  system  is  predi- 
cated on  that  one  voice  and  that  one 
vote  being  cast  as  a  direct  agent  of  the 
most  direct  kind  ever  devised  in  any 
country  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
people  who  have  chosen  him  or  her  to 
be  their  agent. 

This  is  why  there  are  the  differ- 
ences. Tou  can  be  appointed  a  Member 
of  the  other  body;  of  this  one  you 
cannot.  The  only  way  any  one  of  us 
can  get  here  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  back  in  that  district  We  cannot 
be  appointed.  There  is  a  reason  for 
that  and  the  reason  is  that  this  office 
is  destined,  construed,  shaped,  and 
structured  to  be  in  as  direct  and  Imme- 
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dlate  contact  with  the  people  as  possi- 
ble. 

This  is  Why  they  had  the  debate  as 
to  whether  the  terms  of  office  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  should  be  2  or  3 
years.  That  was  the  biggest  debate, 
and  the  3-<year  motion  lo^  by  one  vote 
in  the  Cotistltutional  Convention.  But 
the  reasoti  was  that  they  wanted  this 
office  to  be  a  prime  constitutional 
office,  as  directly  accessible  to  the 
people  as;any  human  office  could  be 
designed  to  be.  And  when  we  become 
so  dlstanti  that  perhaps  a  Representa- 
tive has  \4  have  a  repreaentative.  then 
I  think  w^  are  in  bad  straits,  and  when 
we  comixwnd  the  aocreti<m  of  netfect 
and  abdication  of  at  least  three  dec- 
ades, the  bast  seems  Impossible. 

But  there  is  one  saving  grace,  and 
that  is  the  American  people  them- 
selves. The  American  people  them- 
selves, as  I  witness  it  are  there,  and 
they  are  smart  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  know  how  to  discern  an 
issue  if  the  issue  is  presented,  if  they 
are  InforQied.  if  they  have  an  under- 
standing tof  the  true  nature  of  the 
issue  involved.  If  not  we  cannot  blame 
the  Amei|lcan  people.  But  otherwise, 
in  my  opislon.  that  is  the  saving  sap  in 
this  AmeHcan  tree  of  democracy  or 
representitive  participatory  democra- 
cy. ! 

That  is  where  I  pitch  my  faith,  and  I 
wish  I  cotfld  share  with  my  colleagues, 
as  disparate  as  my  words  may  sound  to 
your  eara  the  nimiber  of  teln>hone 
calls  recerred  from  every  single  State 
of  the  Union.  I  never  address  an  audi- 
ence outside  the  confines  of  this  body. 
I  have  been  using  this  forum  because 
this  Is  what  I  have— one  voice,  (me 
vote,  and  I  make  use  of  them.  I  have 
been  usint  this  forum  since  the  second 
week  after  I  was  sworn  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  not  only  since 
the  proceedings  have  been  covered  by 
television. 

Nevertheless.  I  wish  I  could  share 
the  respobse.  Certainly  these  Ameri- 
cans hav^  no  direct  connection  with 
the  20th  I  Congressional  District  of 
Texas,  biA  it  must  be  they  are  think- 
ing of  these  issues  and  it  must  be  that 
they  are  hearing  something  they  are 
not  accu^omed  to  hearing  during 
debate,     i 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  it  seems 
to  me  almost  an  act  of  nea^ence  to 
discuss  a  $315  billion  defense  budget 
which  in  my  opinion  is  really  a  war 
budget,  atid  based  on  an  assumption 
that  the  ^orld  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1946.  with  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
there  has!  been  no  final  treaty  or  reso- 
lution of  tlTorld  War  n,  without  exam- 
ining the  predicate  of  the  basis  of  this 
defense  r^uest  in  light  of  a  complete- 
ly changed  and  wholly  new  world. 

I  see  a  resurrection  of  policies  that 
were  bankrupt  then,  and  certidnly 
now.  In  1929  we  had  the  "gunboat  di- 
plomacy," now  resurrected  by  our 
President  whose  mind-set  seems  to  be 


^946  with  respect  to  Europe  and  1929 
with  respect  to  Latin  America  general- 
ly. I  say  to  my  colleagues  this  is  a  dis- 
astitMis  error  or  profound  significance. 
Even  though  we  may  have  voted  cer- 
tain directional  imperatives  to  the 
President,  he  is  determined  and  at  this 
praent  moment  is  surrounding  Nica- 
ragua with  over  30.000  of  our  men  in 
the  air.  on  land,  and  on  the  sea. 

On  these  exercises,  now  known  as 
Pine  Tree,  I  have  dire  feelings  about 
the  men.  ranging  all  the  way  from 
those  that  have  been  allowed  to  go  in 
to  others  like  National  Guard  compo- 
nents. I  noticed  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia refused  to  let  his  National 
Guard  go,  and  he  is  a  Republican 
Party  Governor,  whereas  my  State's 
Governor,  the  Governor  of  Texas,  al- 
lowed his  National  Guard  to  go.  And 
we  heard  one  of  the  most  tragic  utter- 
ances by  one  of  the  commanders, 
si^^ing,  "Well,  the  reason  we  want  to 
get  these  men  in  particular  from 
southwest  Texas  is  that  they  are 
people  that  might  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  we  are  going  over 
to  in  Honduras." 

On  examination,  this  is  terrible. 
Why  do  we  do  it  in  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  Hispanic?  And  that  is  a  word  I 
do  not  rieally  like  either,  because  I  am 
really  a  Mexican-American.  I  do  not 
really .  like  the  hyphenated  word, 
either.  I  have  alwajrs  fought  those  who 
would  have  us  use  hyphenated  Ameri- 
canisms. I  have  always  said  that  we 
are  either  Americans  or  we  are  not, 
and  if  I  am  not  I  want  to  know  who  I 


But  I  think  it  is  terrible.  We  do  not 
say  that  we  are  going  to  send  troops  to 
Germany,  but  we  are  going  to  try  to 
select  German-descended  Americans 
who  speak  the  language.  We  do  not 
say  that  we  are  going  to  get  members 
from  our  American  society  of  the 
Jewish  faith  to  send  them  over  to  the 
Middle  East,  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
Arabic  descent.  We  do  not  say,  "Well, 
we  are  going  to  send  only  Asiatic-de- 
scended members  of  our  society  to  go 
and  be  one  of  the  45.000  troops  we 
have  in  Korea."  Yet  this  is  being  said 
and  done  right  now  in  my  backyard. 

So  I  think  that  all  of  these  are  inter- 
connecting developments.  If  we  look  at 
wiaX  we  have  lost,  even  with  our  next 
adjacent  country,  directly  because  of 
the  miscalculated  financial  and  eco- 
nomic Judgments  of  our  leaders  in  this 
country,  we  see  that  all  of  a  sudden 
our  balance  of  trade,  which  was  the 
most  favorable  of  all  the  countries  we 
were  trading  with,  with  Mexico,  is  re- 
versed, and  we  end  up  with  over  20 
percent  unemployed  up  and  down  the 
border. 

Now.  I  ask.  what  clearer  evidence  do 
we  have  of  bankrupt  policies  than 
those?  If  we  do  not  address  the  cause, 
we  cannot  hope  to  find  a  happy  solu- 
tion. And.  of  course,  there  are  solu- 
tions. There  is  no  good  reason  why  we 


should  consider  following  this  course 
that  is  irreversibly  set  by  this  Presi- 
dent, which,  as  I  have  said  time  aft«- 
time.  is  pitting  your  children  and  my 
chlldrai  and  our  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren,  yours  and  mine, 
in  eternal  enmity  with  the  very  neigh- 
bors we  must  share  the  New  World 
with.  It  is  inexorable,  and  there  is  no 

need  for  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoHZALB]  has  expired. 
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A  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rat]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  I^peaker.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gomzalb]  for 
his  concern  about  America,  for  his  in- 
terest in  expressing  his  otmoem  and 
for  his  expertise  in  bringing  them 
before  the  House  in  such  an  eloquent 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Just  about  any  time  we 
converse  or  gather  in  these  times,  it 
doesn't  take  very  long  for  us  to  begin 
discussing  the  problems  of  America- 
problems  such  as  agriculture;  the 
social  problems  of  our  people,  towns, 
and  cities;  the  deterioration  of  the  in- 
f rastnictiire  of  America;  the  naticmal 
debt  the  necessity  of  defmse  and  the 
cost  of  it  our  educational  institutions; 
and  the  continued  deterioration  of  the 
moral  fiber  of  America. 

I'm  going  to  touch  on  a  conoem 
which  I  have  that  is  growing  dally,  but 
first.  I  want  to  comment  on  "what's 
right  about  America."  Too  oftoi,  we 
get  so  wrapped  up  in  obstacles  and 
problons  and  fears  about  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  that  we  lose  sight 
of  what  we  reaUy  have. 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  and  we 
can  be  grateful  for  the  heritage  wlilch 
our  forefathers  left  us.  especially  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  where  I.  aloog 
with  millions  of  others,  feel  a  sense  of 
pride  every  time  I  see  the  magnifldent 
dome  of  the  Captiol  Building,  or 
whenever  I  see  the  Jefferson.  Uncoln. 
and  Washington  memorials  and  review 
the  philosophy  and  the  achievements 
in  the  history  of  those  great  leaders. 

I  recently  went  to  Arlington  Cone- 
tery,  with  325  school  patrol  students 
from  Columbus.  GA.  and  participated 
in  laying  a  wreath  at  the  T<Hnb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier.  I  was  struck  by  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb.  "Here  lies  an 
American  soldier,  known  but  to  God." 

As  I  looked  around  at  the  ttiousands 
of  white  crosses  and  monuments  of 
America's  hallowed  dead,  who  had 
given  the  utmost,  their  very  lives,  on 
behalf  of  all  of  us  and  our  freedom.  I 
was  filled  with  a  sense  of  pride  and 
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peacefulness  and  I  thanked  God  for 
this  oountoy  and  its  principles. 

You  know  we  have  the  freedom  to 
say  what  we  think,  to  condemn  the 
aovemment,  without  fear  of  being 
hauled  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  prison  as  happens  in  many 
countries,  to  workshlp  as  we  please,  to 
enter  into  the  free  enterprise  system, 
and  to  succeed  or  to  f  aU. 

We  can  vote  into  or  out  of  office  rep- 
resentatives of  government  without 
fear  of  reprisal,  and  we  only  have  to 
watch  the  evening  news  to  realize  it's 
not  that  way  in  many  areas  of  the 
woiid. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  unani- 
mous Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  13  States  of  America  signed  on 
July  4.  1776,  summed  up— I  might  add 
at  great  risk  and  courage— the  founda- 
tion of  America  as  follows: 

Aa  free  and  independent  SUtes  they  hsve 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  con- 
tract alHanw,  establiah  commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  acts  and  tblnga  which  Independ- 
ent States  may  of  rlfht  do. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  coun- 
tries in  this  world  who  have  lost  these 
rights,  aiMl  we  have  to  as  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  remember  that  ours 
did  not  come  to  our  forefathers  with- 
out risk  and  must  never  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Now  I  want  to  touch  on  an  area  of 
growing  concern  to  me— the  long-term 
dangers  of  the  agricultural  crisis 
which  we  face  in  America  today,  in- 
cluding the  demise  of  our  textile  In- 
dustry. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  America  in  my  opinion  is  the 
deep  seated  and  mostly  unrecognized 
danger  involving  our  agriculture. 

The  immediate  and  short  range 
problems  are  desperate  and  must  be 
dealt  with  in  order  to  save  those  farm- 
ers who  can  survive  with  assistance 
and  time. 

I  am  informed  that  we  have  three 
tiers  of  farmers,  among  less  than  2 
percent  of  our  Nation  today,  and  of 
those  only  600.000  produce  all  of  the 
food  and  natural  fibers  which  our 
Nation  oxisumes  and  exports. 

The  first  of  these  three  tiers  is  a 
group  of  farmers  who  are  so  deeply  in 
debt  that  it  U  pracUcaUy  impossible 
for  them  to  survive. 

The  second  tier  can  stwive,  with  co- 
operation from  their  financial  sources 
and  with  favorable  growing  and  mar- 
keting conditions  over  a  few  years. 

The  third  tier,  which  is  probably  in 
the  minority,  has  managed  to  remain 
financially  solvent. 

As  we  look  toward  the  turn  of  the 
century,  we  can  expect  some  rather 
disturbing  events  to  take  place  in  my 
opinion. 

Of  the  600.000  farmers  producing 
food,  the  average  age  Is  50  years. 

We  can  expect  their  expertise  to  be 
sharply  reduced  In  the  next  15  years, 
as  new  generations  shun  a  farmhig  or 
agricultural  career. 


Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  we  will 
face  a  period  in  which  the  pipelines 
from  farm  to  marlwt  will  dry  up  and 
the  food  surpluses,  which  America  Is 
famous  for,  will  disappear. 

Should  this  occur,  we  would  look  to 
foreign  sources  for  food  and  fiber,  and 
I  would  imagine  that  the  energy  crisis 
of  the  1970's  would  be  somewhat  mild 
compared  to  the  panic  that  would 
occur  in  America,  if  our  food  supplies 
began  to  be  limited. 

Much  of  our  textile  fiber  is  used  to- 
tally or  in  blended  fashion,  and  of 
course  is  produced  by  agriculture. 

I  was  astouiKled  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  General  Sennawald.  commander 
of  all  the  Army  in  the  continential 
United  SUtes.  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  which  I 
sit,  that  there  Is  not  a  single  textile 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
who  has  the  expertise  to  manufacture 
clothing  to  protect  our  soldiers  from 
chemical  warfare. 

It  is  all  imported  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

As  a  result.  I  have  been  raising  the 
question  of  the  effect  that  a  declining 
American  agriculture  and  textile  in- 
dustry will  have  on  our  national  secu- 
rity and  I  was  further  astounded  to 
leam  that  it  probably  doesn't  rank 
near  the  top  areas  of  concern  regard- 
ing national  security  at  the  present 
time. 

I  have  brought  together  a  committee 
of  varied  and  specialized  farmers  and 
agribusiness  people  from  the  third  dis- 
trict to  channel  their  concerns,  ideas, 
suggestions,  and  requests  to  me.  in 
order  that  I  can  better  represent  agri- 
culture in  a  more  coordinated  manner 
in  the  Congress. 

Recently,  in  a  meeting  in  Reynolds. 
GA.  19  members  of  this  committee 
Joined  me  in  writing  the  President,  ex- 
pressing our  concern  and  urging  that 
he  give  consideration  to  convening  a 
commission,  such  as  the  Greenspan 
Commission  which  saved  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

The  administration  has  expressed  in- 
terest In  this  proposal,  and  I  am  pres- 
ently working  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  gather  a  list  of  about  60  quali- 
fied farmers,  agricultural  specialists, 
educational  people,  economists,  and 
marketing  and  agribusiness  people  to 
present  to  the  White  House  as  poten- 
tial candidates  to  discuss  this  idea  f  xu*- 
ther. 

To  encourage  the  President,  I  am 
planning  to  introduce  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution,  urging  him  to 
convene  this  commission. 

My  concern  Is  that  15  years  down 
the  road,  our  industry  will  have 
changed  completely,  or  wUl  be  almost 
gone.  Trade  is  a  delicate  situation  and 
our  country  is  involved  in  a  great  deal 
of  agricultural  trade  for  reasons  that 
aren't  strictly  economic. 

But.  there  is  a  tremendous  danger 
for  this  country  if  we  aUow  ourselves 


to  begin  Importing  more  and  more  of 
our  food  and  fiber.  There  is  a  fine  line 
between  foreign  diplomacy  and  foreign 
dependency,  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
our  country  cross  that  line. 

I  used  to  be  a  farmer,  but  I  don't 
consider  myself  an  agricultural  expert. 
So,  I  haven't  tried  to  tell  t|ie  President 
or  the  proposed  commission  what  they 
should  do  or  how  they  should  do  it. 
But.  common  sense  tells  me  that  the 
best  way  to  handle  this  problem  i..  to 
let  the  experU  look  at  it.  If  this  agri- 
cultural commission  is  formed,  then 
the  experts  from  all  branches  of  farm- 
ing will  have  a  chance  to  work  on  a  so- 
lution. 

I  will  be  Introducing  this  legislation 
within  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  believe  this 
Is  an  idea  that  may  be  able  to  help  us 
focus  our  agricultural  efforts  in  this 
country  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  who 
share  my  concern  in  this  area  will  Join 
me  in  introducing  this  resolution. 


THE  SPACE  HARVEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hotise.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nklsoh]  is 
recoffoized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Friday  I  had  the  privilege  to  pre- 
side as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
annual  Goddard  Memorial  Dlimer  in 
Washington.  DC. 

Each  year  the  National  Space  Club 
honors  an  individual  or  individuals 
with  its  top  award,  the  Goddard  Me- 
morial Trophy.  President  Reagan  is 
the  recipient  for  1985  because  of  his 
leadership  in  America's  space  program 
by  adllng  for  the  creation  of  a 
manned  space  station. 

As  master  of  ceremonies.  I  shared 
that  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the 
tremendous  space  achievements  that 
we  have  made  in  recent  years.  Indeed, 
we  have  landed  men  on  the  Moon, 
landed  spacecraft  on  Mars,  returned 
pictures  from  Jupiter,  and  received 
signals  from  a  Pioneer  spacecraft  as  it 
left  our  solar  system. 

In  addition  to  these  technical 
achievements.  I  am  Impressed  by  the 
growing  and  tremendous  potential  of- 
fered by  space  commercialization  ven- 
tures, espedally  those  in  the  areas  of 
developing  and  producing  new  materi- 
als and  drugs. 

I  strongly  support  the  innovative 
and  visionary  efforts  by  NASA  and 
firms  like  3M.  McDonnell  Douglas. 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Microgravlty  Re- 
search Associates,  and  others  to  ex- 
plore and  exploit  the  potential  for 
space  manufacturing. 

Additionally,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
achieving  a  fully  operational  space 
shuttle  system  and  developing  a  per- 
manently manned  space  station  will  be 
vital  to  the  ultimate  success  of  these 
space  commercialization  ventures. 


Also.  II  beUeve  that  the  establish- 
ment of  llASA's  Office  of  Space  Com- 
merdallBition  will  be  truly  btnef idal 
to  achieving  the  visionary  aspirations 
that  those  in  Government  and  indus- 
try have  for  space  commercialization 
ventures. 

Flnallyi  I  applaud  the  action  taken 
by  the  President  today  to  establish  the 
National  Commission  on  Space  as 
mandated  in  last  year's  NASA  authori- 
zation biL  This  Commission  should 
prove  invialuable  in  hoping  us  formu- 
late our  bational  space  goals  for  the 
years  ahaad. 

We  are!  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era— 
the  decisions  that  Government  and  in- 
dustry miake  over  the  next  few  years 
that  will  determine  the  extent  by 
which  the  Nation  as  a  whole  benefits 
from  the  potentials  offered  by  the  new 
frontier  of  space. 

The  b^efits  of  our  decades  of  in- 
vestment in  space  are  there  for  the 
asking  if  we  as  a  nation  reach  out  to 
grasp  thekn. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  addreta  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  h«etof  ore  entered,  was  granted 
to:  T 

Mr.  Nksoh  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, todiy. 

(The  fallowing  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LmraRKR)  to  revise  and 
extend  h|s  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous nuiterial:) 

Mr.  LttHgrxh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  fiillowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  }Ar.  EcKART  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extehd  their  remaita  and  include 
extraneoiu  material:) 

Mr.  LuvDim.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AM^nnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  GnuiAtir.  for  5  minutes, 
today,     i 

Mr.  RaV.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rav,  for  30  minutes,  April  2. 

BCr.  DiNBCHLE.  for  60  minutes,  April 
30.  I 


ESnfOiSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revis^  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  tb: 

(The  fdllowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  IsamwMH)  and  to  include 
extraneolis  matter) 

Mr.  GoinnRSOH. 

Mr.LK^T. 

Mr.  EdIvaros  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BRteMFisLO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoimmL 

Mr.  Mx  JXB  of  Washington. 

Mr.  I^  ins  of  California. 

(The  fallowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  iMr.  EcxAar  of  Ohio)  and  to 
include  ektraneous  matter) 

Mr.  AMpcitsoif  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Bik>WH  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 


BCr.  Amffuifzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OB  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Idjom  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bonn  of  Tetmessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GOHZALEZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pehht. 

Mrs.Bozn. 

Mr.  FkAMK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EDWARjffi  of  California. 

Mr.  St  Gbrmain. 

Mr.  DniALLT. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Wise. 


SENATE  BILL.  JOINT  RESOLU- 
"nONS.  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bUl.  Joint  resolutions,  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  781.  An  act  to  amend  the  Biomaas 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  IMO  to 
clarify  the  intention  of  section  221  of  the 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

8J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7,  1985,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Post  Of fice  and  avfl  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1985  as  "NaUonal  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

BJ.  Rm.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through  April 
38. 1985.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivO  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1985  as  the  "year  of  Social  Security":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  28.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Septeml>er  8  through  Septem- 
het  14.  1985.  as  "National  Independent 
Retail  Orooer  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivO  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  29.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  we^  of  Noveml>er  11, 1985,  through  No- 
vember 17,  1985,  as  "National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome WeA":  to  the  0>mmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  31.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  wedi  of  Novemt>er  24  through  Novem- 
ber SO.  1985,  as  "NaUonal  Family  Week":  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

BJ.  Res.  35.  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proda- 
matkm  designating  April  21  through  April 
27,  1985.  as  "National  Organ .  Donation 
Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C:ivU  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  48.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  year  of  1986  as  the  "Year  of  the  Teach- 
er"; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivOSenrice. 

BJ.  Res.  50.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  1,  1985.  through  April  7, 
1985.  as  "World  Health  Week",  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7,  1986,  as  "World  Health  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

BJ.  Res.  53.  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
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month  of  June  1985  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention ICmtb":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OvO  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  58.  Joint  Resolution  to  deilgnatf 
the  wedt  of  April  21. 1985,  through  April  27, 
1985,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  EducaUm 
and  Prevention  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivO  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  60.  Joint  Resolution  to  rtwignate 
the  week  of  May  12.  1965,  through  May  18, 
1985,  as  "Senior  Onter  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Of  floe  and  Civil  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  61.  Joint  Resolution  to  drslgnate 
the  week  of  May  1,  1985,  through  May  7, 
1985,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C^vil  Serrioe. 

BJ.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  25th  annivemry  of  n.S.  weather 
satellites;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month";  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  70.  Joint  reaolutiim  to  prodatm 
March  20,  1985,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day";  to  the  Ccmunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
OvU  Service. 

BJ.  RcA.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  rtwrignat^ 
October  16.  1985.  as  "W(^d  Food  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivO 
Service. 

BJ.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  rtwrignat^ 
April  1985,  as  "FWr  Housing  Month":  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civfl  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  rtrslgnatf  the 
month  of  May  1985,  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivO  Service. 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Medicare  be  commmded  on  its  aoth  anni- 
versary for  the  program's  success  in  protect- 
ing older  Americans  against  the  lUgh  cost  of 
health  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  avil  Service. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  CiHnmit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker 


HJ.  Res.  121.  Joint  resoIuti<m  to  ( 
the  month  of  April  1985  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month"; 

BJ.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  authnrising 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  10  through  16,  1985.  as 
"National  Emidoy-the-Older-Worker  Week": 

UJ.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  dfsignating 
March  22, 1985,  as  "National  Boergy  Educsr 
Uon  Day":  and 

H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obligation  and  availability  of  prior  year 
unobligated  balances  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  tbe  procurement  of  addi- 
tional operational  ICX  missllfs     . 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRKBENTEU 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  29, 
1985.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
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mpint>v»l,   a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Houae  of  the  followlnt  title: 

HJ.  Rm.  ISl.  Joint  reaolutton  to  Approve 
tbe  ohiigrtion  and  avallabUity  of  prior  yemr 
unoMigatwl  Im>Imicw  made  available  for 
flMal  year  IMS  for  tbe  procurement  of  addi- 
tional operational  MX  miHUes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to:  accord- 
ing (at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 
mamiw.  Tuesday.  April  2.  1985.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR TEAR  1984.  TO  FACHJ- 
TATE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Coiiaaas- 
sioMAL  Racoas  pursuant  to  section 
4<b)  of  Public  Law  85-804 

Orrici  or  trb 
AssuTAm  SacaBTABT  or  Diriisb. 
WaihiivtOH.  DC.  March  22.  IMS. 
Hob.  Thomas  P.  OHmx.  Jr.. 
Sptaker  <tf  Me  Houae  of  Repmentativn. 
WaahingUm.  DC 

DiAa  Ma.  Srauaa:  In  compliance  with 
Sactioa  4(a)  of  Public  Law  8S-804.  eneloaed 
la  the  calendar  year  1984  report  on  Kxtnor- 
Mnart  Contrmetuai  Action*  to  FaeUttate  tite 
NatUmal  Defenae. 

Section  A.  Department  of  Defense  Sum- 
mary, ahowt  that  SI  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  13  were  dlaap- 
profved.  Inehided  in  the  number  approved 
are  BO  acttom  for  which  the  Oovemment's 
liability  la  contingent  and  cannot  be  eati- 


Sectton  B  presents  these  actions  which 
were  sabnUtted  by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
with  an  estimated  or  potential  cost  of 
ISO.000  or  more.  A  list  of  contlment  llaUUty 
dalBM  is  also  included.  The  Army  and  De- 
fense Lo^Mlcs  Agency  reports  indicated 
that  no  actions  of  $80,000  or  more  were  ap- 
proved: and  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  re- 
ported no  actions. 

One  contract  has  been  omitted  pursuant 
to  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely. 

D.O.  COOKK. 

Defiu^  Aaaiatant  Secretart  of  Dcfenae. 
CoanacTOAL  Acnoas  Taxbi  PoasuAwr  to 
Poauc  Law  8S-804  To  Pacsutats  ths  Na- 
noaAL  DaraasB.  JAHUABT-Dscamaa.  19M 
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Clause).  Items  procured  are  generally  those 
associated  with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nu- 
clear armed  guided  missiles,  experimental 
work  with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  ex- 
plosives, or  performance  in  hazardous  areas. 

Nwmberof 
CwUmetOT  ContmeU 

Aerojet  Strategic  Propulsion  Co 1 

Boeing  Co a 

General  Electric  (3o 1 

Honeywell.  Inc 1 

Martin  Marletu  Corp ~.~  3 

Morton  Thlokol.  Inc 1 

Northrop  Corp  m......«.«........*.........*.*mm.  l 

TRW.  Inc » 
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coanaaaaT  UAaiLinxs 
Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors 
against  liabilities  because  of  claims  for 
death,  injury,  or  property  damage  arising 
from  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
propellants.  or  other  risks  not  covered  by 
the  contractor's  insurance  program  were  in- 
cluded in  39  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of 
the  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  Inasmuch 
as  the  liability  to  the  Oovemment.  if  any. 
will  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  inci- 
dent as  described,  in  the  indemnification 
clause).  Items  procured  are  generally  those 
associated  with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nu- 
clear armed  guided  missiles,  experimental 
work  with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  ex- 
plosives, or  performance  In  hasardous  areas. 

number  0/ 
ConttmeU 

31 

4 
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Contrmetor 
General  Dynamics  Corp.. 

General  Electric  Co 

Honeywell.  Inc . 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  A  Dry- 
dock  Co 

Rayhtheon  C:u> ...—..^ 

RockweU  International  Co 

The  Singer  Corp 

Vitro  Corp 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 


Total.. 
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Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors 
against  liabilities  because  of  claims  for 
death.  Injury,  or  property  damage  arising 
from  niidear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
propellants,  or  other  risks  not  covered  by 
the  contractor's  insurance  program  were  in- 
cluded in  11  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of 
the  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  Inasmuch 
as  the  liability  to  the  Government,  if  any, 
will  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  Inci- 
dent as  described.  In  the  indemnification 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  dauae  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmlt- 
ttaig  notification  of  a  proposed  letter  of 
offer  to  Thailand  for  defense  articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  $S0  million  or  more  (Trans- 
mittal No.  8S-30).  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C. 
13Sb  (90  Stat.  1388);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notification  that  the  study  of 
the  T-3  aircraft  maintenance  functions  at 
Beeville  and  KingfTOle.  TX.  and  Meridan. 
MS.  have  shown  contractor  performance  to 
be  cost  effective,  pursuant  to  10  n.8.C.  33(M 
nt  (Public  Law  98-343.  section  S03(b)  (98 
Stat.  747));  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

919.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
on  extraordinary  contractual  actions  to  fa- 
ciliUte  the  national  defense,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  8S-804.  section  4;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

930.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Financial  Institutions  Examination  Council, 
transmitting  the  1984  annual  report  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Examination  Council: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Presiding  Officer, 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Education  Statistics. 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
anntial  report  for  1984  of  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  pursuant  to 
GEPA  section  408(dKl)  (88  SUt.  SS8):  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Toxic  Substances 


Control  Adt.  as  amended,  for  3  years:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Ooaoueroe. 

983.  A  IHter  fnaa  the  Aettng  Aaistant 
Secretary  4f  State  for  Lsglalative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  traoantttlac.  a  notice 
of  intent  to  approve  oertain  oaaanierdal 
technical  BMistsnfr  or  vanufSetutlnc  11- 
censtnc  aoeements  in  noo-MATO  oountites. 
pursuant  no  33  VAC.  3T78(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

984.  A  leiter  from  tbe  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense 8ec««1ty  Assistance  Agoicy.  transnlt- 
Ung  nottcfe  of  the  Air  Vovee'a  propoaed 
letter  of  offer  to  ThaUaad  for  4lefense  arti- 
cles and  aervices  (Tianantttal  No.  85-30). 
pursuant  to  33  VAC.  3T78(b):  t4>  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

93S.  A  Mter  from  the  Acting  Aastatant 
Secretary  f>f  State  for  Legtslative  and  Inter- 
govemmeotal  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
on  p(dltical  contributloas  liy  Donald  S. 
Lowlti.  to  be  the  UdS.  representative  to  tbe 


Conf< 


section 
elgnAffi 
938.  A 
of  State 
mental 
original 
George 


on  DisarmasMBt  with  nmk  of 

ir.  pursuant  to  Publie  Law  98-486. 

bX3):  to  tbe  CMnmittee  on^For- 


ir  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
or  Legislative  and  Intergovem- 
!airB.  transDsltting  a  copy  of  tbe 
irt  of  political  oontributiooB  for 
ithhall  Vest,  of  ^Hrglnia.  to  be 
the  Directftr  General  of  tbe  Foreign  Service 
and  Diredtor  of  Persoanri.  pursuant  to 
Public  La^  98-«86.  seetJoD  l04(bX3);  to  tbe 
Committed  on  Foreign  Affalis. 

937.  A  lecter  from  the  Conptniler  Gener- 
al of  the|  United  Statea.  traiwaittinc  a 
report  on  the  examlnatian  of  tbe  Senate 
Building  Beauty  Shop  flnannial  statements 
for  fiscal  'irtm  aiding  FAniary  39.  1984. 
and  Febrtfry  38. 1983  (OAO-AnfD-86-S7). 
pursuant  to  40  VAC.  198bi-1:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Govemment  Operations. 

938.  A  Idtter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  f^r  AdmlniatiatlaD.  transaoitting  a 
report  of  a  new  system  of  records  entitled 
tbe  "Sectetary  Aooesa  Cootrol  System 
Records.  ^ATE-S4.."  pursuant  to  5  U&C 
SS3a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operation^. 

939.  A  letter  from  tbe  Cbainnan.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
an  evaluation  of  activities  under  tbe  Ftee- 
dom  of  Ibformation  Act,  pursuant  to  S 
UJB.C.  SSStd):  to  tbe  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Ope^stions. 

930.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chaliman.  Federal 
Trade  Coiamlsslon.  transaattting  an  evalua- 
tion of  cortipllance  with  tbe  laws  relating  to 
open  mee4|ings  of  agrades  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment (Govemment  in  tbe  Sunablne  Act) 
pursuant  tp  S  UdS.C.  S63b(J):  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Goibinment  OperaUooa. 

931.  A  letter  from  tbe  Cbairman.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  Executive  Office 
of  tbe  Presidoit.  transmitting  an  evtiuatioa 
of  compUabce  with  tbe  laws  relating  to  open 
meetings  f>f  agencies  of  tbe  Government 
(Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act)  pursuant 
to  5  UAC.  SS3b(J):  to  tbe  Ooounlttee  on 
Govemmebt  Operations. 

933.  A  leiter  from  the  Cbaiman.  National 
Transport^tkm  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
a  report  an  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
UAC.  SSI  KcXS);  to  tbe  CoBunittee  (m  Gov- 
emment Operations. 

933.  A  latter  from  tbe  Chief.  Program  Li- 
aison Divl^on.  Office  of  Legislative  Uaiaon. 
Depaitme8t  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting 
notif  icatiob  that  the  Air  Force  has  suspend- 
ed tbe  General  Electric  Co.  from  obtaining 
any  new  ctaitrscts  with  tbe  Government;  to 
the  Coran  Ittee  on  Govemment  Operations. 


984.  A  letter  from  tbe  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice 
for  a  oonputer  matrhing  program,  pursuant 
to  5  UJB.C.  6S3a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

9SS.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  an  evalua- 
ti<m  of  activities  under  tbe  Fteedom  of  In- 
fwrnation  Act.  pursuant  to  S  U3.C.  5S3(d): 
to  tbe  Cuamlttee  <m  Oovemment  Oper- 


988.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
MartHiM  Commission,  transmitting  the  23d 
annual  report  of  tbe  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1984.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  39, 
1938.  chapter  8S8.  secUon  208  (90  Stat  380); 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fiaberles. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  July  2.  1984.  from 
tbe  Chief  of  Engineers.  Departanent  of  the 
Amy.  together  with  other  pertinent  re- 
porta,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-789.  sec- 
tiOD  309:  Public  Law  90-483.  section  219: 
Public  Law  91-811.  secUmis  218  and  217; 
Public  Law  93-2S1,  section  78;  PubUc  Utw 
94-887.  section  lSO(b)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-49);  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Public  Woria  and  Trans- 
portation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Cbainnan  and 
Board  of  Directors.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, transmitting  the  Slst  annual  report 
of  acttvltles  of  the  TVA  during  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 1984,  pursuant  to 
tbe  act  of  May  18,  1933,  chapter  33.  section 
9(a)  (90  Stat  377);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ttat  its  41st  annual  r^xnt  on  trade  between 
tbe  United  States  and  the  nonmarket  econo- 
my countrin.  pursuant  to  19  U&C.  2440;  to 
the  Cimunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

040.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Federal  bospitid  insurance  trust  fund,  trans- 
mitting tbe  198S  annual  report  of  tbe  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  hoqiital  insur- 
ance trust  fund,  pursuant  to  S8A.  sections 
201(cX3).  1817(bX3).  and  1841(bX2)  H.  Doc 
No.  99-47;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  and 
disalrfllty  Insurance  trust  funds,  transmit- 
ting tbe  1985  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  trust  fund  and  the  Federal 
disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  pursuant  to 
8SA.  Sections  201(cX2).  1817(bX2).  and 
1841(bX2)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-48):  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  tainted. 

942.  A  letter  from  the  C:omptroller  Qeaa- 
al  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  ex- 
anUnatloo  of  the  office  of  the  attending 
pbyridan  revolving  fund's  financial  state- 
ments for  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1984  and  1983  (GAO/AFMD-85-33).  pursu- 
ant to  PubUc  Law  94-S9.  titte  m  (89  Stat. 
383):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govem- 
ment Operations  and  House  Administration. 

943.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Federal  supplementary  medical  insurance 
trust  fund,  transmitting  the  1985  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fed- 
eral supplementary  medical  insurance  trust 
fund,  pursuant  to  S8A,  sections  201(cX3). 
1817(bX3).  and  1841(bX3)  (H.  Doc  No.  99- 
48)  JoinUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  dauae 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  aeverally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTER8  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RODnro.  Mr.  Ctaus.  Mr.  Fiaa,  Mr. 
FkAaa.  Mr.  BaaifAa.  Mr.  Boocro. 
and  Mr.  Loaaaaa): 
H.R.  1847.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28.  United 
Statea  Code,  with  respect  to  tbe  VA  Sen- 
tencing Commissian:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bamsnoa.  Ms.  Fmiaa.  Mr.  I^vmx 
of  Csllfornia,  and  Mr.  Wazmab): 
HJt  1848.  A  bOl  to  amend  tbe  Natkaial 
Parks  and  Recreatian  Act  of  1978  to  extend 
the  time  period  during  wbleh  tbe  State  of 
California  may'  apply  for  oertain  grants  for 
anqiilsition  of  lands  and  wateta  and  devdop- 
ment  of  fssentlsl  pubUe  fadlitlfa  in  tbe 
Santa  Monica  "~«'"'*«'*^  aone;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROTHnX: 
HJt  1849.  A  UU  to  extend  for  5  yeara  tbe 
mrimuttg  temporary  duty-free  treatment  of 
machines  dwdgned  for  beat  set.  streteta  tex- 
turing of  continuous  manmarte  fibers;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMrs.OOUJNB: 
HJt  1850.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Arte  and 
Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  to  increaae  tbe  ag- 
gregate of  loss  or  damage  covered  at  any 
one  time  by  indenmity  agreements 
under  such  act:  to  tbe  Committee  on  1 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COUGHUN: 
HJt  1851.  A  bm  entitled,  tbe  Trofe 
al  Foottaan  StabOisatian  Act  of  1965":  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Jadidary. 

By  Mr.  CbUGHUN  (by  reooest): 
HJt  1852.  A  bin  entitled,  tbe  "Health 
Care  Cost  Containment  Act  of  1985":  to  tbe 
Cimunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
HJt  1853.  A  bin  to  permit  certain  Federal 
employees  who  retired  or  became  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  for  work  injury  before 
December  9.  1980.  to  elect  to  resume  cover- 
age under  the  Fedoal  employees'  group  life 
inxukance  program:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ovn  Servfcx. 

By  Mr.  HUGHBB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
lam,  Mr.  HowAaa.  Mr.  CAaraa.  Mr. 
SAXToa.  Mrs.  ScHaanaa.  and  Mr. 
TBOMAS  of  Georgia): 
HJt  1854.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  I  of  tbe 
Marine  Protection.  Reaearcb.  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1973:  to  tbe  CceBmittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LANT06  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FlrasT.  Mr.  HAWKias.  Mr.  Mnami, 
Mr.  Moaanw  of  Connecticut  Ms. 
OAKAa.  Mr.  Owan.  and  Mr.  Sioscaa): 
HJt.  1855.  A  bin  to  provide  for  require- 
ments and  procedures  appUcaUe  to  autoeso- 
bfle    warranties;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce 

By  Mr.  INLAND  (for  hlmsdt  Mr.  Pa- 

axiTA.  Mr.  HAWKim.  Mr.  TaasiB. 

Mrs.  Buairai  of  Cslif orala.  Mr.  Moa- 

aiaoa  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Knaa, 

Mr.  TouaG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Oaraaa- 

soH.  Mr.  Wans,  and  Mr.  Faxio): 

HJl.  1858.  A  UU  to  extend  and  improve 

domestic   food   programs;   Jointly,   to   the 

Committees  cm  Education  and  Labor  and 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE  (for  blmaelf,  and 
Mr.  BoRiOB  of  Michigan): 
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BJt.  1S9T.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bxport- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  IMS  to  provide  com- 
petitive export  flnancins:  to  the  Committee 
on  fffwfc»««c,  Ftatanoe  and  Uiten  Af f atn. 

HJt  1S58.  A  biU  to  promote  Industrial  re- 
Tttaltetlon  In  the  United  States  by  estab- 
iiritinf  an  economic  Cooperation  Council 
whldi  will  coUect  and  analyse  economic 
data  and  make  recommendations  reganUnc 
actions  which  can  be  taken  to  improve  the 
competlttveneas  and  ectmomic  vitality  of 
UJB.  Industrtes  and  by  establishing  the  In- 
dustrial Ifodemlntlon  and  Financing  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Federal  Industrial  Loan  Cor- 
poration which  will  assist  In  providing  fi- 
nancing for  the  long-term  development  of 
XJA  industries:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

tLR.  ISM.  A  bill  to  reform  the  trade  Uws 
of  the  United  States  to  help  facilitate  inter- 
national trade,  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  VJB.  trade  rights,  and  provide  more 
effective  remedies  for  UJB.  industries  and 
workers  to  address  Injurious  IntemaUonal 
trading  practices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  ^    ,  ^ 

HJt.  isao.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  Interna- 
tional financial  system  and  to  stimulate 
International  growth  and  development; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
HJt  1S61.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Centennial  Review  of  the  CivU 
Service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvO  Service. 

By  Mr.  BONE31  of  Tennessee: 
HJ.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  198S  as  "NaUonal 
Sewing  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OvO  Service. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution 
CTmT»m«"g  the  United  State»Japan  trade: 
to  tlie  Committee  <m  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.  Res.  lis.  Resolution  authorising  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate, recount,  and  report  all  contested  elec- 
tions for  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rlAls  were  presented  and  referred  u 
follows: 

57.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Le^lature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
loans  to  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banfc'"g.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

58.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LegisUture  of 
the  State  of  Idaha  relaUve  to  Afghanistan: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

59.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation beneflU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

60.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  nuclear  waste  poller. 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  rMolutlons  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 

HJt.  1S63.  A  bill  for  this  reUef  of  Richard 
John  Longstaff:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRANK 

HJl.  1S63.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  O. 
Edmund  Clubb:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

HJl.  1S64.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
claims  of  Bobby  R.  Prince  of  Port  Smith. 
AR,  against  the  United  States  under  the 
tort  claims  provisions  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  be  barred  in  a  civil 
action  brought  within  1  year  after  enact- 
ment of  this  bill:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


April  1,  1985 

ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt.  75:  Mr.  DioOuasoi. 
HJt  75:  Mr.  DioOuaksi. 
HJt  76:  Mr.  Lbatr  of  Texas  and  Mr. 

ClAIG. 

HJt.  469:  Mr.  WHiTMuasT.  s 
HJt  531:  Mr.  Kamjomki.  Mr.  SraRcx.  Mr. 
LmmxT,  and  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  BxTAirr,  Mr.  St«attoh,  Mr. 
WoKTLiT,  Mr.  HotRL  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Simnt. 

HJt  696:  Mr.  Basham.  Mr.  Hoktom.  Mr. 
Makthib.  Mr.  Whitlkt,  Mr.  Hsmv,  Mr. 
Biuum.  Mr.  Dmrr  Smith.  Mr.  Buktor  of 
Tndi^"*,  and  Mr.  Paiixtta. 

HJl.  748:  Mr.  Fiahklih.  Mrs.  Vucahovich. 
and  Mr.  BoxBinT. 
HJl.  816:  Mr.  Wolp. 

HJt  1133:  Mr.  Addasbo,  Mrs.  Bxwtlxy. 
Mr^BusTAMAirtx,  Mr.  Ohay  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Hatcbkx.  Mr.  Klxczka.  Mr.  Lahtos,  Mr. 
Rox,  Mr.  Savagx,  Mr.  Momsoh.  and  Mr. 
Hughxs. 

H.R.  1340:  Mr.  Daschlx,  Mr.  LBvmx  oi 
CaUf  omla,  and  Mr.  Kkmf. 
H.R.  1436:  Mrs.  BxinLXT. 
H.R.  1553:  Mr.  McEwxH,  Mr.  Oakcia,  Mr. 
McCxniDY.  Mr.  CoirrxKS.  Mr.  Walkxr,  Mr. 
HiLXR,  Mr.  HuoHxs,  Mr.  Lshxar  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Saxtoh.  Mr.  Mnxdi  of  Washington, 
Mr.  SoLOMOii,  Mr.  Kolbx.  Mr.  LAGOMAXsnto. 
Bftr.  HxKXY,  Mr.  DioOuAXOi.  Mr.  Huktxx. 
Mr.  KoLTXR,  Mr.  HAXTmrr.  Mr.  Cumoxb. 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

HJ.  Res.  151:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Sisibkt,  Mr. 
Slauoktxx,  Mr.  Edwakos  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Mr.  MuxFRT. 


April  1,1985 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
73  The  SPBJAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  CouncU  of  Saginaw.  MI,  relaUve  to 
the  President's  budget  proposal:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  18, 1985) 


The  Senite  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ThttrmohdI. 


PRATBt 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D J>.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prajrer: 

Letusprtiy. 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  call 
upon  His  name;  make  known  His 
deeds  among  the  people.  Sing  unto 
Him,  sing  psaims  unto  Him;  talk  oS  aU 
His  wondrous  works.  Olory  in  His  holy 
name;  let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that 
seek  the  Lord— Psalm  105:1-3 

We  worship  and  adore  Tou.  Al- 
mighty Odd— not  that  Tou  need  our 
worship,  but  we  need  to  worship  Tou. 
We  are  made  to  glorify  Tou;  our 
nature  de«iands  it.  We  are  not  Just 
body  and  brain  as  the  ■^nima.i;  we  are 
human  wfth  soul  to  seek  Tou  and 
heart  to  love  Tou  and  rejoice  in  Tour 
reality . 

In  gratitude  we  contemplate  and  cel- 
ebrate the  two  great  Biblical  events 
that  this  week  recalls— Passover  and 
Easter.  W«  praise  Tou,  Eternal  Lord, 
for  the  deliverance,  freedom,  resurrec- 
tion and  life  which  these  events  com- 
memorate. We  thank  Tou  for  the  gra- 
cious hop«  which  they  instill  within 
us.  Bless  you,  O  Lord  our  Ood.  Amen. 


REOOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  PRXSIDENT  pro  tanpare.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized,       i 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  apprise 
our  colleagues  of  the  business  today, 
imder  thej  standing  order  the  leaders 
each  have  10  minutes,  followed  by  spe- 
cial orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each    for    the    following    Senators: 

GOBTON,     ^TFIELD,     ETAHS,     STEVUB. 

and  PBOxiaitx.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  jthe  special  orders  allocated 
to  Senators  Hattikld.  Evahb.  and  Sn- 
vD(s  be  under  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  Oir.  OoktowI. 

The  FI^ESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prss8lcr)<  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
orders,  there  will  be  routine  morning 
business  liot  to  extend  beyond  2  pjn. 
with  stat^ents  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  eich. 


Following  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  turn  to  any  legisla- 
tive or  executive  items  cleared  for 
action.  There  is  stiU  some  hope  we 
might  be  able  to  dispose  of  S.  413.  the 
war  risk  insurance  bill,  and  maybe  the 
Export  Administration  90-day  exten- 
sl<m.  We  would  like  to  do  that,  obvi- 
ously without  floor  amendments, 
hopefully  either  today  or,  if  not,  later 
In  the  week. 

Tomorrow,  April  2,  we  hope  to  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  1230,  the 
urgent  supplemental  African  famine 
relief  i^jpropiiations  bill,  and  again 
hopefully  imder  a  time  agreement 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
amendments  in  disagreement.  There- 
fore, rollcall  votes  could  occur. 

On  Wednesday,  depending  on  what 
the  House  does,  an  extension  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Program  could  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  certain  at  this  time 
whadt.  If  any,  action  will  be  taken. 

It  will  also  be  oiu-  intention  to  take 
up  a  bill  reported  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee  dealing  with  auto  record- 
keying.  That  would  be  the  repeal  of 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. I  think  there  is  a  broad  in- 
terest on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
know  Senator  Abdhor,  from  South 
Dakota,  and  others  have  indicated  the 
necessity  of  taking  that  up  this  week  if 
we  can. 

So  I  would  guess  in  all  candor  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  that  may  happen 
this  week  unless  we  get  into  a  situa- 
tion on  the  floor  where  we  have  a 
number  of  amendments  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  on  any  bill  that  we  bring 
up.  So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  now  appears  we  could  have  roll- 
call  votes  tomorrow  and  possibly  on 
Wednesday.  I  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  today,  but  that  might 
depend  on  whether  or  not  we  can  clear 
the  war  risk  insurance  bill  or  the 
Export  Administration  extension. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITT  LEADE31 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Donocratic  leader  is  recognized. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEa«(ENTAL 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
laying  out  the  program  as  he  sees  it 


for  the  week.  Is  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  a  position  to  say  defi- 
nitely that,  when  the  House  sends 
over  a  measure  extending  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Program, 
the  measure  will  be  called  up  so  that 
the  Senate  can  take  action  and  hope- 
fully the  President  can  sign  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  the  extension? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  at  this  point.  I  would  need  to  con- 
sult with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  As  I  recaU— I  have  not 
checked— he  was  entertaining  a 
maricup  tomorrow.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee may  not  be  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  the  House  would  go  on  extending 
the  FSC  Program,  but  they  may  at 
least,  move  to  make  certain  that  those 
who  are  already  eligible  and  receiving 
benefits  now  would  not  be  terminated 
immediately.  The  proposal  they  are 
scheduled  to  consider  would  cost  about 
$100  million.  But  I  will  check  and 
make  that  announcement  hopefully 
later  today. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  act  on  an  extension  of  the 
FSC.  As  I  understand  it,  after  listening 
to  and  reading  media  reports,  the 
President  is  opposed  to  an  extension 
of  the  FSC.  Perhaps  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  comment  on  this  than  I 
am.  Perha«iB  I  should  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  question, 
if  he  knows  what  the  President's  posi- 
tion is  and.  if  so,  am  I  correct  in  what 
I  understand? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Based  again  on  the  re- 
sponse the  President  gave  at  a  press 
conference  last  week  and  based  on 
conversations  with  White  House  per- 
sonnel, it  is  also  my  understanding  the 
President  is  opposed  to  an  extoislon. 
It  is  not  clear  at  this  point  where  the 
F^-esident  might  come  down  if  we 
simply  permitted  those  who  are  now 
receiving  benefits  to  exhaust  those 
benefits.  I  hope  in  that  case  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  willing  to  sign  such  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  that  the 
President  apparently  takes  in  this 
regard  is  that  he  would  be  opposed  to 
an  extension  and  suggests  instead  that 
there  are  Job  training  programs  to 
which  those  individuals  whose  unem- 
plojmnent  compensation  will  have  ex- 
pired may  apply.  He  is  suggesting  Job 


-4- 


•  This  "Iwllet"  symbol  identifies  Kstements  or  imertions  wiiicb  sre  not  spolcen  by  tl>e  Member  on  die  floor. 
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training  aa  the  one  hand  while  oppos- 
ing the  extension  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  on  the  other. 
Now.  on  the  surface,  that  may  appear 
to  be  a  reasonable  thing,  but  what  the 
President  is  not  saying  is  that  his  ad- 
ministration is  also  recommending  fur- 
ther cuts  in  Job  training. 

People  who  are  in  need  and  whose 
benefits  will  terminate  and  who  will 
have  a  difficult  time  scraping  for 
something  with  which  to  feed  their 
families,  should  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent either  does  not  know  that  his 
own  administration  has  recommended 
cuts  in  iffb  tripling  or  he  Is  being  dis- 
ingenuous. Take  whichever  of  the  two 
you  prefer.  That  Is  the  situation  as  I 
understand  it.  If  it  is  not,  someone  can 
correct  me. 

That  being  the  situation.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  for  the  President  to  say, 
on  the  one  hand.  "We  oppose  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation. 
and  people  can  fall  back  on  job  train- 
ing." when  it  is  a  fact  that  his  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  cuts  in  Job  train- 
ing. 

I  want  to  voice  the  hope  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  be 
able  to  call  up  the  legidation  extend- 
ing the  program  when  the  House 
sends  it  over.  I.  myself,  am  not  inter- 
ested in  offering  nongermane  amend- 
ments to  that  measure,  but  I  hope  we 
could  have  an  opportunity— those  of 
us  who  may  want  to  try  to  amend  the 
House  action,  whatever  it  may  be— to 
amend  it  so  that  we  can  patav*  come 
out  with  a  better  program  than  what 
may  appear  to  a  last  resort  that  would 
be  offered  to  us.  What  I  am  sajrlng  is 
that  I  hope  we  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  amend  the  subject  matter  with 
relevant  and  germane  amendments.  As 
to  offering  nongermane  amendments. 
I  am  not  saying  that  I  can  get  an 
agreement  to  limit  such  a  bill  to  ger- 
mane amendments. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  / 

Ifr.  PresidAt.  do  I  still  have  some 
time? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minmlty  leader  has  3%  minutes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  that  time  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  that  we  wiU  try  to  accommo- 
date the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  wUl  be  checking  with  the  appropriate 
administration  officials. 

I  do  know  that  there  are  probably 
some  who  would  offer  nongermane 
amendments.  Perhaps  they  can  be  dis- 
suaded, and  perhaps  we  can  work  out 
some  arrangement  on  unemplojrment 
benefits. 

I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
nothing  prevents  the  States,  some  of 
which  are  flush  with  money,  from 
giving  additional  benefits.  The  State 
of  Maryland  already  has  done  that. 
The  State  of  Oregon  is  doing  that. 
There   may   be   others,   but   we   can 


debate  that  later.  It  is  the  Federal 
Government  that  Is  out  of  money. 

I  know  the  expiration  of  the  FSC 
Program  works  a  hardship  on  many 
unemployed  workers— in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  300.000  or  350,000.  So  I  sug- 
gest that  even  though  the  Federal 
Oovemment  does  not  act.  that  should 
not  preclude  action  by  State  govern- 
ments, many  of  which  are  talking 
about  tax  cuts,  massive  tax  reductions, 
because  of  their  surpluses.  This  might 
be  an  opportimity  for  them  to  address 
a  real  problem. 

In  any  event,  we  will  be  working  on 
that,  and  I  will  keep  the  minority 
leader  advised. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
understand  the  reasoning  of  what  he 
has  Just  said. 

The  legislative  bodies  of  some 
States,  however,  wiU  not  be  meeting  at 
this  time.  Some  have  schedxiled  meet- 
ings in  odd-numbered  years;  some 
have  meetings  in  even-numbered 
years,  and  some  meet  every  year.  I 
think  that  might  be  a  problem  with 
some  of  the  State  legislatures. 

In  addition.  I  think  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  should  be  a  standard 
measure  throughout  the  country.  Oth- 
erwise, it  would  end  up  being  a  sitiia- 
tlon  which  is  pretty  much  like  the 
present  situation  now  in  regard  to  ex- 
tended benefits  and  supplemental  ben- 
efits. As  I  understand  it.  the  extended 
benefits  program  is  beneficial  to  only 
three  States  that  now  meet  the  eligi- 
bility requirements.  So  we  have  a  kind 
of  patchwork  sitiiation  now:  The  basic 
imemployment  insurance;  then  ex- 
tended insurance  for  which  only  three 
States,  including  my  own,  can  apply; 
and  then  we  have  the  third  tier,  which 
is  the  supplementaL 

A  third  of  the  States  now  have  un- 
employment rates  that  are  above  the 
national  average,  certainly  above  8 
percent,  as  I  imderstand  it.  My  State 
still  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
leading  the  SO  States  in  that  regard. 
We  still  have  about  16  percent  imem- 
ployment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
GORTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
pursuant  to  a  special  order,  and  if  so, 
under  what  terms  and  conditions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  now  con- 
trols four  special  orders,  pursuant  to 
previous  orders,  for  a  total  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
FORMER  SENATOR  WARREN 
MAGNX7SON 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
sought  to  set  aside  an  hour  today  so 
that  my  colleagues  and  I  could  take 
the  opportunity  to  pause  for  a  few 
minutes  from  the  hectic  pace  of  the 
Senate  to  salute  Warren  Magnuson  on 
his  80th  birthday,  which  will  occiu-  on 
April  12.  while  we  are  in  recess. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  in  this 
century,  perhaps  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  has  ever  had.  in  one  sense  a 
more  difficult,  and  yet.  in  another,  an 
easier  task  than  I  have  had  replacing 
my  predecessor— Warren  G.  BCagnu- 
son.  It  has  been  difflcult  because  few 
Senators  have  had  to  replace  someone 
whose  record  of  service  to  his  coimtry 
and'  hJs  State  was  as  long  and  as  hon- 
orable as  that  of  Warren  Magnuson. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  easy 
because  few  Senators  have  ever  had  as 
clear  and  as  broad  a  trail  of  service 
biased  for  him  by  his  predecessor.  One 
cannot  proceed  anywhere  through  our 
Federal  laws  or  Government  without 
finding  his  footprints.  In  some  areas, 
such  as  health,  consumer  affairs,  and 
fisheries,  his  presence  still  dominates 

the  Iand8ci4>e> 

The  legi^tion  extending  this  Na- 
tion's Jurisdiction  200  miles  off  our 
shores  to  Include  the  world's  most  pro- 
ductive fishing  grounds  is  proudly  and 
pnqTerly  named  the  Magnuson  Act. 

Health  science  facilities  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Be- 
thesda  to  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  Seattle  bear  his  name. 

One  of  our  most  basic  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  Is  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act.  Simply  put.  Warren  Magnuson 
has  left  an  enduring  and  valued  mark 
on  our  society  matched  by  few  others. 

For  example.  Senator  Magnuson  was 
the  first  Member  of  this  body  to  advo- 
cate recognition  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

A  second  and  more  personal  reason 
why  his  trail  has  been  easy  to  follow  is 
the  consistently  generous  time  and 
good  counsel  he  has  shared  with  me 
on  numerous  occasions  since  1980.  Per- 
haps nothing  in  his  career  shows  what 
a  true  statesman  he  is,  and  shows  his 
love  for  Washington  State  more,  than 
the  fact  that  several  times  every  year 
he  has  provided  the  person  who  re- 
placed him  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom 
and  perspective  and  the  delight  of  his 
company  and  exi>erlences. 

Warren  Magnuson  spent  almost  half 
a  century  in  these  Chambers  attempt- 
ing to  put  America  first  and  Washing- 
ton SUte  second;  partisanship  and 
special,  narrow  interests  are  not  his 
legacy. 

Warren  Magnuson  spent  half  a  cen- 
tiu-y  in  Washington.  DC.  seeking  to 
unite  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Warren  Magnuson  spent  half  a  cen- 
tury in  Washington.  DC.  never  stint- 


ing of  hln^lf  or  his  efforts  when  they 
could  hein  people  as  broad  Plnssm  or 
as  indivlquals  looking  for  thoughtful 
constituent  services. 

Those  iave  been  the  hallmarks  of 
effective  public  service  which  I  have 
tried  to  tike  to  heart  and  which  have 
been  burbed  indelibly  in  my  mind— 
and  they  fniU  continue  as  long  as  I  am 
in  the  Senate. 

Should  JGod  grant  me  even  half  the 
years  in  the  Senate  that  Warren  Mag- 
nuson wsB  granted,  and  if  the  voters 
grant  me  the  same  privilege,  I  hope  to 
follow  hit  trail.  I  would  be  flattered 
and  honored  if  some  day  I  were  re- 
garded as  the  kind  of  Senator  who  we 
all  know  that  Warren  Magnuson  was. 

MaggleJ  we  aU  wish  you  a  very 
happy  80|th  birthday  and  many  more 
to  come. 

Mr.  PrctBldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  ii  is  appropriate  pursuant  to 
these  q>eiBial  orders  set  aside  for  me, 
that  up  t#  5  minutes  be  granted  to  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  during 
that  period  of  time  to  iveak  on  the 
same  subject  as  he  or  she  wishes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeciion,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  s4nator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
the  Statfc  of  Washington  to  honor 
Warren  Magnuson  on  his  80th  birth- 
day. 

He  sen^  in  this  body  for  almost  40 
years  and,  as  my  colleague  has  pointed 
out,  serv0d  in  Congress  for  almost  half 
a  century,  a  half  century  of  enormous 
change  in  this  country,  a  half  century 
of  a  new  deal,  of  a  world  war,  of  sever- 
al conflicts  after  that,  of  the  great  so- 
ciety prokram;  and  during  that  period 
of  time,  warren  Magnuson  always  was 
a  good  friend  not  only  of  the  Nation 
and  the  people  he  represented  but  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

I  had  the  privilege  during  12  of 
those  years  serving  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington  to  meet  with 
Warren  Magnuson  on  many,  many  oc- 
casions oh  behalf  of  issues  which  were 
important  to  the  State.  Never  did  I 
find  him  do  anjrthing  but  the  utmost 
to  be  of  service,  help,  and  usually  of 
leadershft)  in  providing  for  the  needs 
of  our  Stjite. 

Hardly  I  anyone,  however,  knows  him 
as  WaiT^n  Bftagnuson.  He  has  been 
Maggie  tp  his  voten  and  constituents 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  to  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate,  and  to  his 
friends  for  many,  many  years. 

He  ne^er  became  pompous  or  self- 
important,  but  he  perhi^iB  like  only  a 
few  in  this  body  really  became  a  Sena- 
tor's Senator,  thorou^ily  at  home  in 
these  Chambers,  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  lise  of  power,  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  understaiidlng  of  what  it 
took  to  put  together  the  coalitions  and 
the  necessary  votes  for  important 
issues,  but  I  think  he  will  be  mostly  re- 


membered because  he  cared  very 
much  about  people  who  have  little 
power,  people  who  needed  help,  people 
who  were  poor  and  homeless  and  side, 
and  the  reason  his  name  is  on  so  many 
medical  facilities  is  not  because  of  the 
appropriations  he  gained  for  those  fa- 
cilities but  because  he  cared,  cared 
personally  about  those  people  and 
their  problems. 

The  stories  about  and  by  Maggie  are 
legion.  But  I  think  that  I  enjoy  most 
one  that  hi^pened  to  me  when  I  vis- 
ited Warren  Magnuson  shortly  after 
he  became  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  He  told  me  that  a  special 
phone  had  been  put  in  his  office  short- 
ly after  he  became  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  he  showed  me  the  phone 
and  said  that  the  first  Ume  he  saw  it 
he  went  over  and  picked  up  the  phone 
and  immediately  a  voice  came  over 
saying,  "The  White  House,"  and  he 
was  so  flustered  he  said,  "I've  got  the 
wrong  number/'  and  hung  up.  and.  of 
course,  he  laughed  uproariously  at 
himself  for  a  story  that  I  think  per- 
hv>s  as  well  as  any  showed  him  as  a 
man  of  no  pretentions,  no  pompous- 
ness,  but  it  reflected  the  reality  of 
Maggie. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  extending  the  hm;>piest  of 
birthday  celebrations  to  Warren  Mag- 
nuson on  40  full  and  productive  years 
and  he  still,  after  80  years,  is  offering 
advice  and  help  to  those  of  us  who  are 
Btniggllng  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  mOUTK  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  honor  our  former  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  on  the 
celebration  of  his  80th  birthday.  Be- 
cause I  served  with  him  on  the  Appro- 
priations and  the  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  Committees,  I 
came  to  know  him  well.  With  every 
hearing,  markup,  and  debate,  my  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  him  deep- 
ened. I  miss  him,  and  so  does  our 
Nation. 

Senator  Magnuson  led  the  fight  for 
a  clean,  healthful  environment  before 
it  became  a  popular  cause;  he  champi- 
oned the  cause  of  the  consumer  before 
the  consumerism  movement  was 
formed;  he  fought  for  civil  rights  and 
racial  equality  in  our  immigration  laws 
and  was  criticized  for  doing  so;  he  had 
the  foresight  to  advance  health  pro- 
grams that  improved  the  welfare  and 
prolonged  the  lives  of  millions;  he  and 
our  late  colleague  Henry  "Scoop" 
Jackson  provided  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  our  Nation  with  statesmen 
of  the  highest  international  stature. 

As  a  small  gesture  of  our  profound 
reelect  and  deep  affection  for  Senator 
Magnuson.  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference  on  March  26  adopted  a 


resolution  honoring  Maggie  on  his 
birthday  celebration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  conference 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

RnOLUnOK  HOROBUKi  Wauupi  O. 

ICagrusoii 
Whereas,  the  Honorable  Warren  O.  Mag- 
nuaon  will  be  oelettratinc  bis  80tb  birtbday 
on  April  12, 1085: 

Whereas,  the  former  Democratic  Senator 
from  Wsshlngton  ia  remembered  by  his  art- 
leagues  aa  exemplifying  the  liicheat  ideala 
and  goala  of  our  nation'a  lavmakera; 

Wbereaa.  during  hia  ebairmanahip  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Tranapmtation  from  1955  throuaii  1*77 
more  than  MO  measurea  authored  by  Sena- 
tor MT»i««n  became  law,  among  them 
landmark  leglalatitm  improvins  consumer 
protection,  environmental  poUcir,  and  trana- 
portaticm; 

Whereas.  Senator  Ifagnuaon'a  initlativea 
included  the  establlahment  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commimlon.  Amtrak.  Con- 
raU.  the  NaUonal  Sdenoe  Foundation.  tnOi 
In  advertistng  and  packaging  laws,  protec- 
tion of  oceans  againat  waste  disposal,  auto- 
mobile safety  reiiulreiiienta.  and  many  other 
major  meaaures; 

Whereas,  as  a  member  and  later  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Magnuaon  authorised  measures  to  sub- 
stantially improve  natitmal  health  programa 
by  establishing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps; 

Whereaa.  Soiator  Magniwon  actively  sup- 
ported Ills  Democrat  colleagues  aa  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee  and  aerved  as  an  unofficial 
but  influential  adviaor  to  Presidrat  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt: 

Whereas,  the  first  measure  enartrd  to 
abolish  racial  discrimination  in  modem 
American  immigration  law— the  repeal  of 
anti-Asian  exclusion  laws— was  authored  by 
Senator  Magnuson: 

Whereas,  the  legacy  of  Senator  Warren  O. 
Magnuson  epiUmiises  the  tilghest  ideals  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  whereas  the 
many  legidative  achlevemoits  of  Senator 
Magnuson  serves  as  a  standard  by  which 
current  and  fature  senators  can  be  meas- 
ured, but  cannot  hope  to  equal: 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference  honors  the  historic  aooompUah- 
ments  of  Senator  Magnuson,  extmds  our 
warmest  birthday  wishes  to  Maggie,  and 
sends  our  warmest  hopes  for  health,  liappl- 
ness  and  contentment  to  the  Magnuson 
family. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  ICr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  extend  good 
wishes  to  a  former  colleague  who,  in 
his  retirement,  is  flourishing. 

And  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  wish 
Warren  Magnuson  a  happy  80th  birth- 
day. 

Warren  was  an  esteemed  and  valued 
colleague  who  served  this  body  with 
distinction  for  many  years. 

While  I  am  certain  he  is  enjoying  his 
life  away  frdm  the  Capitol,  we  in  the 
Senate  miss  his  presence. 

I  know  those  Senators  who  served 
with  Senator  Magnuson  over  the  years 
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wUl  wmnt  to  Join  with  me  in  sending 
him  our  congnttulations  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  good  health  and 
many  more  hi4>py  birthdays. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Jtut  isn't  the  same  without 
Warren  Magnuson  but  it  brings  me 
pleasure  nonetheless  that  he  will  cele- 
brate his  80th  birthday  on  April  12 
without  having  to  worry  about  Budget 
Committee  reductions  in  his  Labor- 
HHS  appropriations  bill  or  countless 
other  presring  legislative  matters. 

I  know  he  will  enjoy  this  birthday  in 
his  beautiful  State  of  Washington  as 
he  so  richly  deserves.  No  one  fought 
harder  or  longer  for  the  people  of  this 
country  than  Maggie.  There  are  many 
institutions  and  organizations  that 
miM  his  enthusiastic  support.  The 
American  labor  movement,  public 
health  hospitals,  the  NaUonal  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  those  associated  with  educa- 
tion or  consumer  issues— each  of  these 
groups  remember  Maggie  fondly  and 
with  great  respect. 

And  so  does  the  Senate.  So.  Bfr. 
President,  we  all  today  send  a  big 
h^ipy  birthday  winging  out  to  the 
west  coast  to  our  friend,  colleague,  and 
chairman.  Warren  Magnuson.  Happy 
birtiiday,  Maggie,  and  many.'  many 
more. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  those  of 
us  who  served  with  Warren  Magnuson 
to  Join  today  in  this  80th  birthday 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Senators 
who  ever  graced  this  Chamber. 

What  a  friend  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  in  Warren  Magnuson;  what  a 
colleague  he  was  to  aU  of  us:  What 
achievonents  he  has  wrought  from 
the  country  and  its  people. 

He  served  the  Nation  in  the  Con- 
gress from  1937  to  1980— the  last  36 
years  in  this  Chamber. 

In  that  time  he  became  known  as 
Mr.  Consumer  in  the  Congress,  the 
champion  of  the  woi^er.  the  protector 
of  the  average  dtisen. 

His  accomplishments  are  legendary. 
President  Kennedy  used  to  say  that 
Warren  Magnuson  was  the  kind  of 
Senator  who  walks  quietly  into  the 
Chamber,  offers  an  amendment  late  in 
the  day— and  it  turns  out  to  be  the 
Orand  Coulee  Dam. 

No  State  has  ever  been  served  more 
effectively  by  their  Senators  than  the 
State  of  Washington  in  the  extraordi- 
nary years  of  service  by  those  two  un- 
usual leaders  of  the  Senate.  Warren 
Magnuson  and  Henry  Jackson.  As  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  said  recently  of  the  re- 
markable relationship,  "we  served  to- 
gether in  the  House  and  Senate  almost 
half  a  century.  We  worked  as  a  team, 
shoulder  to  shoulder." 

Senator  Magnuson  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  State  of  Washington's 
remarkable  economic  growth.  The  vi- 
tality of  the  aerospace  and  the  defense 
and  the  timber  industries:  the  incredi- 


ble growth  of  hydroelectric  power  that 
has  made  the  region  so  rich  in  energy 
resources:  the  protection  of  Puget 
Sound  from  supertankers  that  are  as 
unsafe  as  they  are  unwanted-^these 
are  but  a  small  part  of  the  Magnuson 
legacy,  the  unique  results  of  one  man's 
vision  and  his  ability  to  make  Govern- 
ment work  the  way  it  should— to 
translate  programs  into  progress  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  his 
SUte. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  also  a  mira- 
cle worker  for  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  who  needed  help. 

If  an  injured  aircraft  worker  had 
trouble  with  his  disability  claim, 
Warren  Magnuson  could  sort  it  out. 

If  a  worker  who  had  lost  his  Job  had 
trouble  with  his  unemployment  bene- 
fits, Warren  Magnuson  would  put  it 
right. 

If  an  elderly  person  had  lost  a  Social 
Security  check,  Warren  Magnuson 
would  get  another  one. 

And  if  a  nnall  business  person  had 
trouble  with  a  government  contract, 
he  did  not  need  a  lawyer— he  needed 
Warren  Magnuson.  In  countless  ways 
like  these,  he  made  the  system  work. 

I  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of 
servbig  and  working  with  Senator 
Magnuson  for  18  years.  And  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  with  whom  I  worked  more 
closely  or  for  whom  I  had  higher  re- 
spect. 

But  I  admire  Senator  Magnuson 
most  for  his  unparalleled  leadership  in 
the  cause  of  better  health  care  for 
America. 

Because  of  Warren  Magnuson. 
America  is  renowned  throughout  the 
world  for  the  extraordinary  quality  of 
our  medical  research.  As  a  Senator,  he 
was  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
war  against  cancer  and  heart  disease. 
He  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  government  health  pro- 
grams ever  enacted,  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  which  brought 
medical  care  to  countless  rural  areas 
in  America  that  never  had  a  doctor. 

For  achievements  like  these  and 
many  more.  I  was  always  proud  to 
salute  Senator  Magnuson  as  Mr. 
Health  Care  in  the  United  States. 

All  Americans  have  been  touched  by. 
and  benefited  from,  the  health  pro- 
grams he  nurtured.  He  has  never  wa- 
vered from  his  commitment  to  decent 
quality  health  care  for  all  citizens,  at  a 
price  they  can  afford  to  pay.  His  own 
words  say  it  best: 

A  lot  of  human  mlaery  I  aaw  u  a  young- 
ster was  caused  by  cancer.  I  aaw  healthy 
men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life  sudden- 
ly fold  up  and  die  or  waste  away— and  no 
one  knew  why.  It  Just  made  good  sense  to  do 
everything  we  could  to  find  the  answers— 
and  the  cures. 

I  am  convinced  that  more  money  for  re- 
search now  will  save  this  nation  millions  of 
dollars  In  the  yean  to  come.  To  thoae  who 
would  pursue  a  pennywlse-and-pound-fool- 
Ish  policy,  closing  their  eyes  to  the  long- 
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range  gains  of  this  program  (the  National 
Cancer  Institute!.  I  say,  you  may  not  only 
lose  your  pennies,  but  the  very  heritage  of 
democracy  Itself.  Our  best  exhibit  of  our 
democratic  eKperlment  lies,  not  In  talking 
about  human  welfare,  but  In  continuaUy 
practicing  It. 

Our  relentless  and  humane  flght  to  save 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans 
every  year  from  death  ...  Is  the  most  sccu- 
rate  barometer  I  know  of  our  real  concept 
of  human  values. 

It  Is  our  firm  answer  to  the  totalitarian- 
isms which  bold  that  the  individual  is  Insig- 
nificant, particularly  the  weak  and  sick. 

In  1980.  I  had  the  honor  of  offering 
a  Joint  resolution  in  the  Senate  to 
name  the  proposed  new  clinical  re- 
search center  at  NIH  after  Senator 
Manguaon.  The  Warren  Grant  Magnu- 
son Research  Center  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  opened  Its  doors 
in  the  spring  of  1982.  In  the  time  since 
then,  the  Magnuson  Center  has  tri- 
pled the  ambulatory  care  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  NIH  and  now  cares  for 
78.000  patients  a  year.  It  is  partioilar- 
ly  appropriate  that  this  facility,  which 
takes  the  basic  research  conducted  at 
NIH  and  applies  it  to  research  on  the 
most  humane  and  effective  methods  of 
patient  care,  is  named  for  this  giant  of 
health  care  in  modem  America. 
Warren  Magnuson. 

It  is  often  said  that  how  a  nation 
cares  for  its  sick  is  a  measive  of  its  hu- 
manity, and  its  humanity  is  a  measure 
of  its  greatness.  Warren  Magnuson's 
dedication  to  health  research  and 
health  care  are  a  measure  of  his  own 
humanity  and  his  greatness.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  today  in  these  congratu- 
lations on  his  80th  birthday,  and  I  say 
to  my  dear  and  indestructible  friend- 
may  his  next  80  years  be  even  greater 
than  the  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  In  1981  on  the  Magnuson 
Research  Center  at  NIH  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wsshington  Post,  Oct  23, 19811 
A  Nsw  Namb,  New  Cumcs  roa  NIH  Cnrm 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

It  is  the  world's  largest  "clinical  research 
center,"  a  place  where  the  medical  laborato- 
ry meets  the  patient. 

Starting  today,  by  act  of  Congress,  the 
giant  research  hospital  at  the  NaUonal  In- 
stitutes of  Health  will  be  known  as  the 
Warren  Grant  Magnuson  Clinical  Center, 
for  the  Washington  Democrat  who  has  been 
lU  friend. 

Translate  "friend"  into  "moneyman." 
UntU  he  lost  his  seat  Isst  November. 
"Maggie"  was  the  longtime  chairman  of  the 
Senate  health  appropriations  subcommittee, 
and  he  usually  gave  NIH  more  than  any 
president  asked. 

Today,  too,  the  new  Magnuacm  Center  will 
officially  spawn  an  addition,  another  prod- 
uct of  congressional  friendsiiip.  It  will  be 
dedicated  by  Health  and  Human  Serrloes 
Secretary  Richard  8.  Schweiker,  who  was 
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a  friend  of  NIH  wbeli  he  was  oo  the 
HilL 

The  addition  will  be  a  giant.  $100  million 
set  of  out-patient  clinics  and  laboratories 
with  the  rather  awkward  name  of  the  Am- 
bulatory C4«  Research  FadUty.  Together, 
the  29-yeaiM>ld  hospital  building  and  the 
new  clinics  Should  be  the  laboratory  for  the 
medical  car<#  of  the  next  century. 

The  clinical  center  is  only  one  part  of  the 
vast  NIH  Ampus  In  Bethesda.  There  are 
also  11  Institutes  dealing  with  various  dis- 
eases and  parts  of  the  human  anatomy. 
With  a  lOai  budget  of  $73.0  milUbn.  the 
center  acodunU  for  a  little  more  than  a 
tenth  of  tke  $668.3  millkm  spent  on  the 
NIH  campii.  (Most  of  NIH's  total  $3.6  Ml- 
Uon  budget  finances  research  at  hospitals 
and  universities  around  the  country.) 

The  center  U  the  Institute's  very  own. 
highly  unusual  hospital.  The  older  building 
Is  split  down  the  middle,  with  patloits  cm 
one  side  of  ^h  floor  and  research  laborato- 
ries on  the  other.  Doctors  and  scientists  go 
from  one  to  the  other,  testing  and  applying 
new  finding 

The  care  Is  all  free— that  is.  paid  by  the 
taxpayers-(or  patients  referred  by  doctors 
all  over  the  country.  Under  the  rules,  a  pa- 
tient must  fit  Into  a  "research  protocol"  or 
ongoing  pBogram,  which  often  tests  (me 
kind  of  treiteient  against  another. 

Out  of  tns  marriage  of  care  and  research 
has  come  the  first  successful  chemotherapy 
of  a  cancer  (choriocardnomal);  "combina- 
tion chemotherapies"  using  batteries  of 
drugs  agaltist  leukemias  and  lymphomas; 
work  on  t^e  chemistry  of  mmtal  Ulness, 
leading  to  i)ew  drugs:  and  practical  discover- 
ies and  nefr  treatments  in  arthritis,  heart 
Idood  pressure,  genetic  disor- 
I  and  other  conditions, 
work  was  done  by  studies  <m 
patients.  But  medical  care  has 
;  since  1653.  when  the  hospital 
biiUding  was  first  occupied.  More  and  more 
diseases,  enien  cancer,  can  lie  treated  on  an 
out-patient  or  ambulatory  basis,  that  is,  on 
patients  who  walk  In,  get  some  attention 
and  leave.  ' 

This  is  tbe  main  reason  for  b«iilding  the 
new  facility.  Dr.  Mortimer  Upeett,  the  Cen- 
ter's directar,  said  yesterday. 

"The  clinical  researcher."  he  said,  "is  the 
man  who  stands  with  one  foot  in  the  labora- 
tory and  ohe  foot  at  the  bedside.  He  takes 
the  new  information  from  the  lab  and  tries 
to  bring  it  to  the  patient. 

"Today,  however,  he  doesnt  always  have 
to  do  this  dt  a  bedside.  And  the  fact  that  we 
have  this  new  facility  wUl  also  enable  us  to 
look  at  numy  less  life-threatening  Iwt  still 
importsnt  tonditlons." 

Among  them:  asthma.  aDergies.  many 
mental  coqdltions.  eye  diseases,  nerve  disor- 
ders and  ladn.  Pain  alone  will  be  the  con- 
cern of  (mfl  entire  new  clinic 

To  help '  treat  and  study  patients  with 
these  comiitions,  the  new  14-story  facility 
will  have  ektensive  patient-testing  laborato- 
ries and  many  X-ray  and  other  machines  to 
look  imder!  the  skin  at  Ulneas.  Uke  the  older 
building,  ftie  new  facility  will  have  both 
basic  research  lalwratories  and  patient  clin- 
ics on  the  Same  floor. 

The  old«,  S04-bed  hospital  has  1.346360 
square  feet  of  usable  space.  The  new  facility 
will  add  6i5,000  square  feet  Together,  they 
wm  handl¥  7.600  hospitalised  paUents  and 
100,000  ou^paUent  visits  a  year  at  the  start 
Ultimately;  the  new  facility  may  accommo- 
date 3SO,(M|0  out-patient  visits  a  year. 

So  far,  ohly  some  cancer  laboratories  have 
been  estaltilshed  In  the  new  building.  But 
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the  first  patient  clinics  and  other  labs  wUl 
be  occupied  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  buildtav  should  be  in  full  use  by  mld- 
1663. 

To  some  extent  the  pace  wUl  depend  on 
the  still  uncertain  fiscal  1663  appropria- 
tions, and  the  extent  to  which  NIH  and  the 
Magnuson  Center  feel  President  Reagan's 
caQ  for  a  13  percent  cut  In  1963  spending 
plans. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Oct  33. 10611 
MAoausoa  Soucxs  NIH  Doctoss 
(By  ^netor  Cohn  and  Cristlne  Russell) 
Doctors   at   the   National    Institutes   of 
Health,  worried  about  Reagan  administra- 
tion budget  cuts,  were  told  by  a  Democratic 
veteran    of    budget    wars    yesterday    to 
"bunlcer  down"  until  the  slashes  of  this 
"fleeting  moment"  are  ended  and  future 
congresses  surely  come  to  their  rescue. 

The  hardly  unpolitical  message  came  from 
former  Washington  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magnuson.  powerftil  dispenser  of  billions  of 
health-research  dollars  until  his  defeat  last 
November.  The  occasion  was  the  rededica- 
tion  of  NIH's  big  clinical  center  and  re- 
search hospital  as  the  Warren  Grant  l£ag- 
nuson  Center  plus  the  dedication  of  a  new 
$100  million  addition  for  out-patient  care. 

Magnuson's  message  had  to  be  read  for 
liim.  The  76-year-old  former  lawmaker  said 
he  could  not  attend  the  dedication  for  "per- 
■onal  reasons."  A  former  aide  said  he  Is  well 
but  had  Just  moved  from  one  Seattle  hmne 
to  another,  which  seemed  to  be  "enough  ac- 
tirity"  now.  i^ 

llie  dedication's  main  speaker.  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Richard  S. 
Schweiker,  praised  Magnuson  as  "command- 
er in  chleT'  in  the  war  against  cancer  and 
heart  disease  during  his  many  years  as  vir- 
tual ruler  of  Senate  Health  appropriations. 
President  Reagan  has  caUed  for  a  13  per- 
cent cutback  In  all  federal  spending,  but 
some  obervers  think  Congress  will  spare 
NIH  at  least  part  of  the  ax.  NIH  Is  currently 
operating  on  a  continuing  resolution  which 
prolongs  its  fiscal  1981  wpropriation  level 
of  $3.6  billion  untU  Nov.  20. 

Schweiker  did  not  mention  appropiations, 
tnit  said  only  that  "both  President  Reagan 
and  I  are  committed"  to  maintaining  NIH  as 
"a  unique  natloiud  entoprise." 

NIH  also  has  other  concerns.  It  has  been 
without  a  director  since  the  unexpected  res- 
ignatlcm  of  Dr.  Donald  Fredridcson  last 
July;  five  of  its  ll  institutes  either  lack  or 
wiU  soon  lack  directors,  and  several  other 
key  Jobs  are  open.  All  the  lesser  jobs  await 
selection  of  a  new  director  to  fill  Fredrick- 
son's  post  as  chief  dispenser  of  research  dol- 
lars to  the  entire  American  medical  commu- 
nity. 

Schweilwr  told  a  reporter  yesterday  he 
has  Just  received  a  short  list  of  nominees 
and  he  hopes  to  send  a  nomination  to  the 
White  House  "within  a  couple  of  weeks," 
with  a  director  on  board  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  list  was  chosen  by  a  committee  under 
Dr.  Edward  Brandt  Jr..  HHS  assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health,  who  said  yesterday  that 
more  than  100  munes  had  lieen  received. 

HHS.  Capitol  HiU  and  scientific  sources 
say  these  doctors  are  among  those  who  liave 
been  under  serious  consideration: 

Dr.  Richard  Krause,  head  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Disease, 
an  inside  NIH  favorite:  Dr.  Baruj  Benacer- 
raf,  a  Harvard  Novel  Prise  winner  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Danforth,  of  the  Washington  Universi- 
ty Medical  School,  who  Is  a  brother  of  Sen. 
John  Danforth  (R-Mo.).  A  top  department 


offlcial  said,  however,  that  Danfmth  has 
pulled  himself  out  of  the  running. 

coaaacnoii 

[October  36,  19611:  In  a  story  Friday  on 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  several 
names  of  those  reported  to  be  under  serious 
consideration  for  the  post  of  director  were 
iiudvertently  omitted.  They  included  Drs. 
Eugene  Braunwald.  a  Harvard  professor  of 
medicine;  Julius  Krevans.  medical  sdiool 
dean  at  the  University  of  California.  San 
Ftaodsco,  and  James  Wyngaarden  of  Duke 
University  Medical  School,  as  well  as  phar- 
maceutical executives  W.  Clarke  Wesooe. 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
Theodore  Cooper,  who  previously  held  sev- 
eral top  government  health  posts. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
offer  my  sincere  ccmgratulatlons  to 
Warren  Magniuxm  on  his  80th  birth- 
day on  April  12. 

°  Those  of  us  who  served  with  him 
have  all  benefited  frcnn  his  leadership 
and  wisdom. 

The  Senate  it  is  a  far  better  body  be- 
cause Warren  Magnuson  was  here  and 
he  played  a  key  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Senate  for  so  many  years. 

His  place  in  history  is  secure,  and  I 
am  honored  to  be  numbered  among 
his  legion  of  admirers. 

Warren,  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presidott.  I  Join 
with  other  Senators  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Magnuson. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  me  to 
serve  for  many  years  in  the  Senate 
with  Warren  Magnuson.  and  I  certain- 
ly acknowledge  with  gratitude  all  that 
I  learned  by  observing  his  astute  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  and  to  particular 
hts  leadership  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

We.  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  owe  a 
considerable  debt  to  Warren  Magnu- 
son for  a  number  of  projects  that  were 
funded  by  appropriations,  projects 
that  I  think  improved  the  State  of 
Maryland,  but  one  experience  that  I 
had  with  him  comes  to  mind  as  I  think 
about  his  80th  birthday  today. 

There  was  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
an  historic  property  in  Maryland,  the 
home  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laiaUon  of  Independoice.  Thomas 
Stone— an  historic  Maryland  planta- 
tion house  know  as  Habre  de  Venture. 
The  National  Park  Service  was  inter- 
ested in  acquiring  this  property  as  a 
national  historic  site  and  as  an  omm- 
tunity  to  protect  aaiaat  of  the  open 
space  that  is  within  the  perimeter  of 
the  Greater  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

So  it  had  several  inducements  for  ac- 
quisition by  the  public.  It  was  historic 
preservation  and  it  was  environmental 
preservation  at  the  same  time  and  of- 
fered a  chance  for  greater  recreation 
for  the  people  of  the  area. 

I  took  all  of  these  arguments  to  Soi- 
ator  Magnuson  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
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proprlations  Committee  and  urged 
him  to  provide  us  with  the  fimds  to 
make  this  important  addition  to  the 
National  PariLs  System.  He  was  a 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury.  He  was 
careful  about  appropriations  that  were 
made.  He  had  to  be  convinced  that 
they  were  right. 

And  he  immediately  asked  me,  "How 
much  was  the  house  of  Thomas 
Stone?"  And  I  said  that  it  would  be 
$600,000  and  that  I  did  not  think  the 
Park  Service  could  negotiate  a  lower 
figure.  He  said  that  was  a  lot  of 
money,  even  for  the  home  of  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  I  could  see  the  chance  of  acquir- 
ing that  property  was  diminishing  as 
the  dollar  figures  clicked  across  his 
mind. 

"But,"  I  said.  "Mr.  Chairman,  Just 
consider  that  with  the  house  we  also 
get  the  signer,  because  Thomas  Stone 
is  buried  in  a  family  graveyard  close  to 
the  house."  And  with  that  consider- 
ation, he  changed  his  mind.  He  said  he 
would  support  the  appropriation. 

And  so  the  Nation  now  has  a  valua- 
ble and  historic  property.  One  of 
Maryland's  historic  landmarks  is  g\iar- 
anteed  preservation.  I  think  the 
Nation  has  made  a  good  Investment. 

But  It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  re- 
flect on  those  smaU  episodes  which  are 
indicative  of  how  decisions  are  made. 
And  on  Warren  Magnuson's  birthday. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Maryland,  not  only  happy  birthday 
and  many  happy  returns  but  thanks 
for  all  the  interest  and  consideration 
that  he  has  given  to  our  welfare  in  the 
years  gone  by. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  former 
colleague.  Senator  Warren  Magnuson. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday. 
To  those  of  us  who  know  him.  Maggie 
exemplifies  the  qualities  of  caring, 
compassion,  and  concern  that  are  so 
important  in  a  representative  of  the 
people.  During  tUs  iUustrious  44  years 
in  the  Senate.  Maggie  served  not  only 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, but  all  Americans.  As  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  he  spent 
many  long  hours  working  to  ensure 
that  the  business  of  this  body  was  con- 
ducted in  a  professional  and  effective 
manner.  As  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  he  set  an  exam- 
ple by  dedicating  himself  to  the  task 
of  working  with  his  colleagues  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Americans.  He  is 
admired  and  respected  by  his  peers  as 
a  coUeague  and  as  a  friend. 

When  Maggie  first  came  to  this  body 
in  1938.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  President  of  the  United  States. 
Pew  among  us  can  remember  those 
turbulent  times— the  end  of  the  £>ust 
Bowl  era.  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War.  But  Maggie's  concern  for 
his  fellow  beings  was  evident  then,  as 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 


legislation  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  in  1938— the 
forerunner  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  It  was  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  someone  who  has 
been  such  an  important  part  of  creat- 
ing the  America  we  know  today.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Warren  "Maggie"  Magnuson 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day! 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  Join  the  chorus  in  cele- 
brating the  80th  birthday  of  Senator 
Warren  O.  Magnuson.  Maggie  used  to 
love  to  say  that  if  he  luiew  he  was 
going  to  live  this  long,  he  would  have 
taken  better  care  of  himself.  Well,  the 
good  Lord  has  taken  care  of  this  ex- 
ceptional, humble,  and  caring  man  as 
he.  for  so  many  years,  took  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  Washington 
State  and  the  Nation. 

Senator  Magnuson's  legislative 
achievements  diulng  his  44  years  of 
service  in  this  body  are  legion.  They 
span  a  host  of  areas,  including  major 
initiatives  in  the  fields  of  health  care, 
health  care  research,  consumer  protec- 
tion, the  preservation  of,  our  fishing 
resources  and  our  wildlife,  the  im- 
provement of  our  educational  ssrstem. 
and  the  promotion  of  civil  rights  for 
all  Americans.  Of  all  his  achievements. 
I  think  he  would  be  most  proud  of  the 
tiUe  "citizen  legislator."  For  Maggie 
was.  above  all.  a  man  of  the  people.  He 
was  a  dogged  and  persistent  advocate 
for  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
elderly,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the 
dispossessed.  He  was  the  voice  of  the 
voiceless. 

We  all  know  how  effective  Senator 
Magnuson  was  in  delivering  projects 
for  his  beloved  State  of  Washington. 
Yet  he  was  always  willing  to  listen  to 
and  to  try  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  other  Senators.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  many  kindnesses  he  extended  to 
me  as  the  most  Junior  Senator  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
1977.  Senator  Magnuson  knew  the 
West.  He  understood  the  West,  and  he 
was  enormously  helpful  to  me  as  I 
tried  to  meet  the  needs  of  my  State  of 
Arizona.  The  kindness  and  consider- 
ation he  extended  to  me  in  his  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  were  extended  to 
all  Members,  regardless  of  party. 
Diiring  his  entire  legislative  career,  I 
don't  think  Maggie  made  an  enemy. 
He  only  made  friends  and  I  am  certain 
I  express  the  views  of  all  his  former 
colleagues  In  saying,  we  miss  you. 
Maggie.  We  miss  your  leadership,  we 
miss  yoiu*  talents,  and  we  miss  your 
warm  and  hospitable  personality.  And 
we  all  send  our  best  wishes  for  a  very 
happy  birthday  and  continued  good 
health  in  the  days  and  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join 
with  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues today  in  congratulating  Sena- 
tor Warren  Magnuison  on  the  upcom- 


ing occasion  of  his  80th  birthday.  I  am 
proud  that  I  am  the  second  In  my 
family  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Congress  with  Maggie. 
Not  only  did  Senator  ICagnuson  and  I 
serve  together  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but 
my  father.  Lyle  H.  Boren.  served  with 
Maggie  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Thus,  the  Borens  and  the 
Magnusons  share  a  mutual  friendship 
and  respect  which  spans  two  genera- 
tions, and  continues  even  today. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  this  body 
in  1978.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Magnuson 
were  among  the  very  first  to  contact 
my  wife.  Molly,  and  me  and  offer  their 
friendship  and  help  as  we  moved  of 
Washington.  Mrs.  Magnuson  gracious- 
ly served  as  MoUys  "Big  Sister"  in  the 
Senate. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of 
Senator  Magnuson's  many  accomplish- 
ments during  his  44  years  of  service  in 
the  Congress,  beginning  with  his  first 
election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  First  District  of 
the  State  of  Washington  in  1937  and 
spanning  a  Senate  career  which  began 
in  1944,  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Homer 
T.  Bone. 

However,  among  the  accomplish- 
ments for  which  he  is  best  known  are 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  proposals  to 
Improve  our  consumer  protection  laws. 
These  included  the  Fair  Labeling  and 
Packaging  Act  of  1966.  which  tight- 
ened the  standards  for  package  de- 
scriptions; the  Auto  Safety  Act  of 
1966:  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act.  which  requires  warning 
labels  on  each  package;  the  Flamma- 
ble Fabrics  Act.  wiiich  attempted  to 
reduce  the  death  toll  from  clothing 
fires;  the  truth-in-lendlng  laws,  which 
clarified  Interest  rates  and  credit 
terms;  the  Chfld  Protection  Act.  which 
set  safety  standards  for  toys  to  pre- 
vent poisonous  substances  from  being 
used  on  children's  products,  and  other 
important  pieces  of  legislation. 

He  was  also  an  advocate  of  environ- 
mental safety  and  introduced  bills  to 
promote  conservation  of  our  precious 
land,  air.  water,  and  wildlife  resources. 

During  the  91st  Congress.  IiCaggle 
became  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Labor,  an  as- 
signment which  controlled  funding  for 
health  services.  As  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  Senator  Magnuson 
sponsored  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  to  send  teams  of  doctors  to 
remote  and  impoverished  areas  as  well 
as  several  bills  aimed  at  improving 
children's  health,  including  the  Teeth 
for  Tots  program  and  the  Children's 
Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act.  which 
provided  for  emergency  medical  ex- 
penses when  they  exceeded  5  percent 
of  a  family's  income.  Along  with  my 
Dad.  Senator  Magnuson  helped  estab- 
lish the  National  Cancer  Institute  in 
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1937.  a  foirerunner  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes oft  Health. 

There  have  been  many  itortes  told 
of  the  successes  which  Senator  Mag- 
nuson retped  in  gaining  funds  and 
projects  for  the  State  of  Washington 
during  hlB  many  years  in  Congrei. 
Clearly,  his  experience  and  knowledge 
of-  the  leiislative  process  enabled  him 
to  make  a  significant  mark  on  the 
State  which  he  so  ably  represented. 
Tet.  he  did  so  in  a  congenial  and 
friendly  manner,  and  not  in  an  over- 
bearing ^tiy,  always  striving  for  con- 
sensus OQ  his  committee  and  in  this 
Chamber., 

This  quote,  from  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.!  during  a  stcq}  in  Seattle  8 
months  ajfter  becoming  Chief  Execu- 
tive, epitomizes  Maggie's  political 
style.  Preaident  Kennedy  said.  "Most 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  you  can  al- 
ready Judge,  have  developed  the  art  of 
speaking  [with  precision  and  clarity 
and  force!  The  secret  of  Senator  Mag- 
nuson's meteoric  Senate  career  has 
been  the  reverse.  He  may  make  clear 
speeches  to  you  on  great  public  ques- 
tions. But  in  Washington  he  speaks  in 
the  Senate  so  quietly  that  few  can 
hear  him.  He  looks  down  at  his  desk. 
...  He  1$  very  hesitant  about  inter- 
rupting other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
...  He  stnds  his  messages  up  to  the 
Senate;  ^eryone  says,  "What  is  it?' 
and  Senator  Magnuson  says,  'Well,  it's 
nothing  itiportant,'  and  Orand  Coulee 
Dam  is  biiilt." 

Those  Of  us  who  have  had  the  pri- 
vilge  of  knowing  and  serving  with  Sen- 
ator BCagiuson  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  his  friendship  and  knowledge.  He  is 
missed  vehr  much  by  Members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  is  in  trib- 
ute that  ^e  Join  together  today  to  say. 
"Happy  Birthday.  Maggie.  ISaji  your 
future  yeiirs  continue  to  be  productive 
ones.  Think  you  for  the  important 
role  you  have  played  in  shaping  the 
future  of  our  country,  and  of  the  State 
of  Washington." 

Mr.  MtTRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  gi^t  privilege  for  me  to  Join 
with  other  Senators  on  congratulating 
Senator  barren  O.  Magnuson  on  his 
80th  birthday. 

Senatoe  Magnuson  served  his  Nation 
with  gre^t  distinction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  for 
a  total  of!  44  years.  Although  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  in  the  Senate.  I  know  that  his  ac- 
complishtaents  are  stlU  evident  in  my 
home  Stalte  of  Alaska. 

WarrenI  Magnuson's  Impact  on 
Alaska  b^gan  when  he  was  a  Congress- 
man, as  evidenced  by  his  efforix, 
dating  to  1938,  to  have  the  Alaska 
Highway  built. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Senator  ,  Magnuson  worked  closely 
with  Senator  Tsd  Sxavaws  in  complete- 
ly modernizing  the  health  delivery 


system  in  rural  Alaska.  These  efforts 
led  to  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties, such  as  the  hospital  in  Bethel, 
AK.  That  hospital  provides  essential 
health  care  services  to  residents  of  the 
Tukon-Kusk(ricwim  region. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  a  leading 
8P<dcecDian  for  the  commercial  fishing 
Industry.  In  1975.  he  ^Mnsored  the  act 
that  established  our  Nation's  200-mile 
fishery  conservation  and  management 
zone.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  act. 
now  appropriately  known  as  the  Mag- 
nuson Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1076,  not  only  saved 
many  species  of  fish  from  overharvest- 
ing  by  foreign  distant  water  fleets,  but 
has  given  the  n.S.  fishing  industry  the 
le«al  base  upon  which  to  grow  and 
prosper.  Commercial  fishing  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  facet  of  Alaska's 
economy  and  all  Alaskans  owe  Senator 
Magnuson  our  deepest  appreciation 
for  his  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  has  given  his  all  to  serve 
the  public  interest  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  welcome  the  occasion  of  his 
80th  birthday  to  note  my  deep  grati- 
tude for  his  distinguished  service  to 
our  Nation  and  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  Join  to  celebrate 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  second 
round  of  39th  birthda^  for  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Warren  Magnuson. 

I  remember  so  well  my  first  days  in 
Washington.  DC.  as  an  u>pointed  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alaska.  Warren 
literally  took  me  under  his  wing— no 
parUsanshlp  involved.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee at  that  time.  Warren  and  I  were 
neighbors— I  used  to  call  him  my 
"Southern  Neighljor."  To  me.  Warren 
Magnuson  was  one  of  the  true  states- 
men of  my  time  here  in  the  Senate. 

In  any  event.  I  watehed,  listened  and 
learned— and  learned,  and  learned. 
Senator  BCagnuson  was  a  wealth  of 
knowledge.  He  was  constantly  passing 
on  something  new  to  me  about  the 
Sraate.  politics,  or  public  policy.  Be- 
cause he  Invested  his  life's  work  in  the 
service  of  the  Senate  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  he  was  a  good  teacher. 

Together  we  worked  on  the  200-mile 
limit  legislation,  which  was  named,  at 
my  request,  the  "Magnuson  Fisheries 
and  Conservation  Management  Act." 
We  also  worked  together  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The' State  of 
Alaska  was  always  well  treated  under 
Senator  Magnuson's  leadership— he 
had  helped  us  become  a  State  and  did 
all  he  could  to  assure  that  we  mad^ 
the  transition  early. 

Warren  Magnuson  is  a  living  legend. 
I  believe  the  records  will  show  that  he. 
as  chairman,  sponsored  more  long-last- 
ing reforms  ttian  any  other  Senator  in 
history. 

I  recall  an  article  written  by  the  late 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 


ton, Senator  Scoop  Ja^son,  describing 
his  colleague.  He  wrote: 

Senator  Macnuaon  did  more  durins  those 
40  yean  to  better  the  quality  of  Ufe  (or  his 
fellow  human  belnga  than  any  other  U.S. 
Senator. 

It  is  i4>propriate  that  we  honor  Sen- 
ator Magnuson's  80th  birthday— he  is 
special  to  so  many  of  us  in  the  Senate. 
We  omgratulate  him  and  wish  him 
well  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Washington  in  honoring 
our  former  colleague,  and  I  might  add 
a  native  Mlnnesotan.  Warren  Magnu- 
son on  his  80th  birthday. 

Warren  Magnuson  served  the  State 
of  Washington  and  our  country  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  over  40  years. 
He  did  so  with  great  skill  and  distinc- 
tion. This,  of  course,  can  be  attributed 
to  spending  the  formative  years  of  his 
life  in  Minnesota's  Red  River  Valley. 
Iidaggie  was  bom  in  Moorhead  MI. 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools. 
From  there  he  crossed  the  Red  River 
and  headed  north  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  at  Orand 
Forks,  as  do  many  high  school  gradu- 
ates from  that  area  of  my  state. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Maggie's  con- 
gressional career  can  see  this  badL- 
ground  served  him  welL  It  is  truly 
amaring  to  me  that  he  spent  44  years 
in  Congress.  36  cxf  those  in  the  UjS. 
Senate.  I  served  with  him  only  his  last 
2  years,  but  that  was  certainly  enough 
to  develop  a  deep  respect  for  his  abili- 
ties and  his  accomplishments.  He  is  a 
warm,  personable  man  and  I  offer  my 
hearty  congratulations  on  this  80th 
birthday. 

I  also  want  to  commend  our  col- 
league. Slade  Gorton,  for  organizing 
this  tribute  to  his  predecesor.  In  our 
business  we  do  not  always  find  this 
sort  of  relationship  between  former 
foes.  Maggie  and  Sude  can  serve  as  an 
example  for  us  all  and  they  both  de- 
serve our  commendation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
many  that  will  be  Joining  to  wish 
Warren  Idagnuson  the  happiest  of 
80th  birthdays.  I  trust  that  April  12 
will  be  a  lovely  day  for  our  former  col- 
league. 

Indeed,  we  miss  his  presence  in  this 
fascinating  area.  "Maggie's"  personali- 
ty added  a  unique  dimension  to  this 
body.  It  was  always  a  treat  to  work 
with  him.  He  had  a  great  way  about 
him— with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
common  sense,  and  a  skiU  and  ability 
that  was  awesome  to  wateh. 

Warren  Magnuson  served  here  in 
the  Senate  with  my  own  dear  father— 
and  was  very  kind  to  me.  I  first  came 
here  in  1978.  That  kindness  continued 
throughout  our  mutual  time  here  to- 
gether—and was  very  much  appreciat- 
ed. I  assure  you. 
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So  It  is  just  a  pteMure  for  me  to  Join 
in  wishlnff  "MMde"  a  happy  80th 
birthday.  I  Iomiw  my  father  would  Join 
in  sending  his  kindest  and  most  sin- 
cere birthday  regards  as  well.  We  are 
all  thinking  of  you  on  this  hm>py  occa- 
sion and  send  our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers and  greetings  to  you.  My  wife  Ann 
Joins  in  these  expressions  of  affection 
and  we  would  both  wish  him  many 
haw>y  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  HKIMZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
wish  the  happiest  of  birthday  celebra- 
tions to  Warren  Biagnuson  on  the 
80th  birthday  of  this  remarkable  man. 
It  was  my  great  pleasme  to  serve  with 
Maggie  in  the  Senate  from  1977  until 
his  retirement,  and  I  remember  his 
friendship  with  great  fondness. 

Maggie  is  unique.  Ht«  imassuming 
and  unaelf -conscious  manner  won  his 
friends  throughout  the  Nation.  At  the 
same  time,  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  health  research,  consumer 
protection,  foreign  policy  and  ocean 
policy  earned  him  the  respect  of  all. 
He  capped  his  distinguished  career, 
which  spanned  45  years,  as  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  a  position 
which  he  fllled  admirably. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  taking  this  time  to  honor  a 
great  friend.  Maggie.  I  wish  you  the 
very  best  on  this  special  day,  and 
many  happy  returns. 

k  MATKHIAL  TIBASUU 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
former  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  on 
his  80th  birthday.  Those  of  us  in  the 
Fargo  area  feel  we  shared  Maggie  with 
the  State  of  Washtogton.  He  grew  up 
in  our  community  and  had  deep  roots 
in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  he 
served  in  the  Senate,  he  was  a  director 
of  the  Dakota  National  Bank  in  Fargo 
and  came  to  our  town  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  visit  his  many  friends 
there.  Maggie  is  indeed  a  self-made 
man.  It  was  a  privilege  to  meet  him 
across  the  conference  table  on  the 
many  appropriations  bills  we  worked 
on  while  I  was  in  the  House,  and  his 
ba^ground  was  often  an  ace  in  the 
hole  for  the  needs  of  North  Dakota.  A 
little  over  a  year  ago.  I  was  in  the  Se- 
attle area  and.  following  a  aeries  of 
meetings.  Warren  and  Germaine  invit- 
ed me  to  their  home  for  dinner  with  a 
group  of  their  friends.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful evening  of  reminiscing,  and  I  can 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  Maggie  is 
hale  and  hearty  in  his  new  house  over- 
looking the  beautiful  bay.  In  fact,  if 
he  is  as  good  as  he  looks.  I  image  we 
shall  be  celebrating  his  90th  birthday 
with  congratulations  to  him  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  State  of 
Washington  may  claim  Maggie  as  her 
own,  but  to  me  and  so  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  is  a  national  treasure. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  an 
80th  birthday  is  always  an  auspicious 
event.  When  the  birthday  is  Senator 


Warren  O.  BCagnuson's,  it  has  special 
meaning  for  all  of  us.  Senator  Magnu- 
son, our  distinguished  former  col- 
league and  always  our  good  friend, 
spent  more  than  half  his  life  in  service 
to  the  Nation,  first  entering  the  House 
of  Representatives  nearly  50  years 
ago— in  1937— and  the  Senate  in  1945. 
He  can  Justly  survey  those  years  with 
satisfaction,  in  the  knowledge  of  a  dif- 
ficult Job  well  done.  Just  as  we  survey 
the  accomplishments  of  his  long  serv- 
ice with  admiration  and  respect. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  an  effective 
advocate  for  the  concerns  of  his  home 
State  of  Washington  at  the  same  time 
that  he  proved  himself  time  and  again 
to  be  a  legislator  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  national  interest.  It  was  he. 
more  than  any  other  single  Memlier, 
who  secured  inclusion  of  public  accom- 
modations provisions  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  was  he  who,  in 
1970,  first  sponsored  legislation  to  es- 
tablish Federal  standards  for  warran- 
ties on  consumer  products,  legislation 
finally  enacted  into  law  4  years  later, 
and  he  chaired  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  that  produced  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  the  School  Bus  Safety 
Act.  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  the 
Truth  in  Package  Act,  and  other  meas- 
ures that  set  standards  we  now  accept 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Warren  Magnuson  understood  the 
importance,  both  to  his  State  and  to 
the  Nation,  of  maritime  resources.  It 
was  he  who  sponsored  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1976,  by  formal  Senate  action  now  of- 
ficially titled  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1976,  and  he  who  took  a  leading  role  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  protect 
the  country  against  oil  spills  and  to 
husband  our  marine  resources.  As  a 
spokesman  on  health  issues.  Senator 
Magnuson  had  few  peers  in  the  Con- 
gress. Small  wonder  that  in  1973  he 
was  awarded  the  Albert  Lasker  Public 
Service  in  Health  Award  for  his  sup- 
port of  basic  medical  research  pro- 
grams, or  that  the  clinical  center  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
known  today  as  the  Warren  Grant 
Magnuson  Clinical  Center. 

Throu^iout  his  long  career,  Warren 
Magnuson  was  a  slcillful  and  distin- 
guished legislator  whose  ability  and 
dedication  to  his  work  were  an  inspira- 
tion. First  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  subsequently  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  took  on  the  most  difficult 
challenges  a  Member  of  this  body  can 
face.  He  luiew  the  Congress  and  his 
colleagues  well  and  had  a  deep  and  un- 
compromising respect  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  which  he  served. 
That  Imowledge,  that  respect,  served 
him  weL  He  was  a  wise  and  expert 
leader;  America  is  the  better  for  his  ef- 
forts. And  for  all  of  us,  he  remains  a 
good  and  true  friend. 


WARM  ASSESSMENTS  OF 
SENATOR  LONG'S  CAREER 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  in  1949, 
RussKU.  B.  LoHO,  son  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  famous  political  figures,  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  representing 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  year, 
after  36  years  in  this  chamber,  Sena- 
tor LoHO  announced  that  he  will  not 
seek  reelection  when  his  current  term 
ends  in  1986. 

When  he  retires.  Senator  Loho  will 
have  served  38  years  in  the  Senate.  In 
retirement,  he  will  be  able  to  look 
back  on  a  career  in  which  he  was  often 
a  central  figure  or  participant  in 
manny  aome  of  the  most  important 
decisions  affecting  modem  American 
history— a  career  of  which  Senator 
LoMO  can  be  genuinely  proud. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Times  shared  some  retrocq^ectives  on 
Senator  Loho's  life  and  career,  both  by 
Senator  Lowe  himself  and  by  others, 
some  of  them  his  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate  and  others  friends  and  as- 
sociates from  his  past.  The  article  cap- 
tures much  of  the  wit  and  compelling 
color  that  have  marked  Senator 
LOMQ's  Senate  style,  as  well  as  Incisive 
Judgment  and  practicality  for  which 
he  is  noted.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article.  "The 
"EaA  of  the  Long  Era."  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoHD.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahington  Times.  Mar.  21, 
1»«S] 

The  Erd  or  thk  Loiio  Eka 

(By  Jim  Watson) 

Thlrty-atx  yean  aco,  a  atocky,  wire-haired 
man  named  Ruoell  B.  Lone  strolled  down 
the  alslea  of  the  n.8.  Senate  for  the  fitst 
time,  drawing  stares  of  disbelief  from  some 
veteran  legislators. 

The  resemblance  was  uncanny.  So  much 
so  that,  for  a  moment,  they  imagined  that 
Huey  P.  Long,  firebrand  orator,  Louisiana's 
"hOlbilly  Marxist"  and  RuaseU's  slain 
father,  had  returned  from  the  grave  to 
haunt  them. 

After  all.  Huey  had  woriied  near-miracles 
before. 

The  voice,  the  gait,  the  strong  wide  jaws 
and  full  cheeks,  those  Iron  Iriack  curls 
combed  up  in  a  wave  on  top  of  his  liead— all 
suggested  that  the  "Klngflsh"  was  back. 

Folks  at  home  must  have  felt  the  same 
way.  During  his  campaign  for  the  Senate 
seat  vacated  by  Sen.  John  Overton,  who 
died  with  two  years  to  go  In  Ills  term.  Life 
magasine  reported  that  RusaeU's  manner- 
Isms  were  so  much  like  Huey's  "many  a 
Redneck  thought  he  was  seeing  a  ghost" 

Enemies  of  the  former  Louisiana  governor 
and  senator— and  In  his  brief  lifetime  Huey 
tuul  made  a  few  enemiea— foresaw  years  of 
more  head-butting  with  Ills  son.  For  all  they 
knew,  he  was  as  ruthless  as  his  father  and 
fought  with  similar  ferocity. 

But  with  time,  Russell  Billiu  Long,  who 
to<A  office  only  weeks  after  he  liad  reached 
the  required  mimtninw  age  of  SO  to  become 
the  youngest  man  In  the  Senate,  was  to  sur- 
prise them  alL 
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Where  Huey  was  a  stubborn,  flamboyant 
rabble-rou^  who  left  a  trail  of  enemies 
even  as  lie  brought  reform  to  his  state,  Rus- 
sell rriied  tm  grace,  brainpower  and  wit  to 
charm  his  beers  in  the  Senate  and  earn  re- 
spect back  home. 

Instead  of  an  abrasive,  smbiUous  upstart 
hoping  to  iick  up  where  bis  fatber  left  off, 
here  was  t^  smooth,  soft^poken  and  modest 
man  who  advocated  a  toned-down  version  of 
Hueyli  shsie-the-wealth  vision. 

Russell  Quickly  established  himself  ss  a 
moderate  Southern  Democrat  who  liad  a 
knack  for  ifeaking  friends,  evien  among  those 
who  disac«eed  with  tiim.  Where  his  father 
often  left  jopponents  resentful  and  angry, 
Russell's  style  was  to  leave  tbem  weakened 
with  lau^wer. 

For  M  y^ars.  Sen.  Long,  now  the  second- 
ranking  msmlier  of  the  Senate,  has  been  the 
dominant  Jource  in  Louisiana  politics.  In  that 
sense,  he  ^  perpetuated  the  family  tradi- 
tion started  by  tiis  father,  a  Louisiana  sena- 
tor from  1^38  until  he  was  ssssssinated  in 
193S  at  the  age  of  42. 

Along  tke  way.  Sen.  Russell  I<ong  has 
become  one  of  the  most  Influentlsl  lawmak- 
ers In  thcjcountry,  serving  as  ehairmsn  of 
the  powesful  Finance  Committee  for  16 
years  unti}  the  Republicans  took  over  the 
Senate  in  1981. 

Odds  wtte  that,  should  be  have  sought 
another  t«m  in  1986,  the  seat  would  have 
been  his  f  qr  the  asldng. 

But  In  lite  February,  at  a  time  when  his 
f^mpaign  Wf f  already  had  collected  more 
than  a  half  million  dollan  for  his  re-dleo- 
tion  bid.  den.  Long  stunned  his  colleagues 
and  close  friends  by  smwHindng  that  his 
(taiys  in  thf  Senate  were  over. 

"The  desislon  wasnt  final  untfl  I  actually 
announced  it,"  says  the  06-year-<dd'senstor, 
seated  In  his  plush  and  meticulous  office  on 
Capitol  OiU  during  a  rushed  Interview 
squeexed  between  meetings  and  lundi.  But 
in  fact.  It  was  a  decision  be  had  msde  long 
ago,  during  his  sixth  and  last  campaign 

"Frankly,  that  has  been  my  mindset  for 
the  past  at  years,  going  back  to  when  I  ran 
last  time,'!  he  says. 

"When  t  was  sweating  out  there  in  that 
hot  August  sun.  I  found  myself  saying, 
'Well,  one  good  thing  about  it  is  I  may  not 
have  to  d^  this  again.'  [Campaigning]  is  a 
lot  more  mn  when  you're  In  your  SOs,  40b, 
even  your  pWs,  than  it  is  in  your  60b." 

;  toKiy  in  a  alow,  aorilium  Loulsl- 
the  avuncular  Southern  gentle- 
man site  Wright  in  his  chair,  addressing 
each  quesUon  with  his  eyes  self -oonseiously 
riveted  on  the  floor. 

He  seenat  lll-at-eaae,  ss  if  unaccustomed  to 
all  the  alkenticm  and  wishing  it  would  go 
away.  Dreised  in  a  statdy  dark  suit,  hsnds 
neatly  folded  in  liis  lap.  Sen.  Long  patiently 
hears  out  each  question  before  politely 
giving  his  answer.  When  he's  finished,  he 
looks  up.  asking  with  his  eyes  if  the  re- 
sponse Is  Sufficient. 

The  Image  Is  hardly  what  one  would 
expect  fr^m  the  son  of  one  of  the  most 
colorful,  iflamlwyant  figures  in  United 
SUtflS  political  history;  from  the  former 
champion;  of  the  debate  team  at  Loulsisna 
SUte  University;  and  from  someone  who 
once  was  described  as  tbe  "wliirtwind  presi- 
dent of  tbe  student  twdy"  in  The  Gumbo, 
tils  coUegS  yearbook. 

Some  have  made  the  mlstske  of  misinter- 
preting Uus  easy,  front-porch-swing  manner 
as  SlownSis  snd  left  far  behind  when  he  fi- 
nally ahofs  his  hand. 

His  mottth  Is  fixed  in  a  half-smile,  poised 
to  deliver  a  disarming  comment  if  the  con- 


venation  gete  too  weighty.  His  Iiair,  once  a 
mat  of  ooaise  black  bristle,  now  lies  flat 
against  Ids  bead,  tame  and  white. 

Be  takes  his  time,  paying  scant  attention 
to  hia  legislative  assistant  fidgeting  in  his 
chair  nearby  and  desperately  trying  to  hold 
the  Interview  to  the  allotted  half-hour. 
Unlike  his  father,  who  was  always  racing 
against  time,  Russell  is  In  no  hurry. 

Maybe  that's  why  the  announcement,  at  a 
hastily  arranged  press  conference  Feb.  25, 
that  he  would  not  run  again  In  1986  caaght 
virtually  everyone  by  surprise.  No  one 
thought  he  would  ever  leave.  And  no  me 
could  imagine  the  Senate  without  him. 

Word  of  his  imminent  retirement  boomed 
down  the  halls  of  Congress.  After  slmost  60 
years,  the  coknful  Long  era  and  an  exciting 
chapter  In  Louisiana  politics  was  coming  to 
sn  end. 

A  flood  of  speculation  followed.  Was  he 
ill?  Did  he  fear  that  he  would  lose  another 
race? 

Or,  worse  yet,  was  he  getting  out  while 
the  getting  was  good  to  avoid  Implication  in 
the  latest  Louisiana  scandal? 

Three  days  after  Sen.  Lcmg's  announce- 
ment, a  federal  grand  Jury  handed  down  In- 
(Uotmento  against  Louisiana  Gov.  Edwin  W. 
Edwards.  The  charges  were  tliat  he  used  his 
dout  to  collect  $3  million  for  himself  and 
his  brother  from  hoq>ital  construction  deals 
from  1982  to  1984. 

The  timing  was  enough  to  mske  snyone 
wonder  if  the  good  senator  also  had  his 
finger  in  the  pie. 

Sen.  Long  ^t<""«««*«  all  those  attempte  to 
pin  a  reaaon  on  his  departure.  Insisting  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  so  glamor- 
ous or  exciting.  It  was  Just  time  to  call  it 
quita. 

In  fact,  were  It  not  for  a  series  of  delays, 
he  says,  he  would  have  made  \^  Intentions 
known  a  lot  sooner,  probably  shtntly  after 
President  Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dresB  In  Jsnuary. 

"I  really  was  thinking  about  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  term.  But  once  the  word  got 
out,  the  media  would've  picked  it  up  and  I 
wouldn't  have  had  any  decision  to  make,  " 
hesajra. 

So  as  the  fund-raising  machinery  hummed 
almig.  Sen.  Long  kept  silent  and  waited  for 
an  appropriate  time  to  speak  out.  The  best 
oppMtunity  was  just  after  the  Senate  was 
organtaed.  he  says,  a  process  that  usually 
takes  one  meeting.  "But  for  the  first  time  In 
M  years,  bipartisan  bickering  delayed  that 
tot  almost  six  weeks." 

Then,  on  Jan.  20,  when  he  was  preparing 
to  make  the  announcement.  Rep.  Glllis  W. 
Long,  his  distant  cousin,  died  Just  as  he  was 
iiigiiiiitny  bis  eighth  term  in  CtmgresB.  And 
latCT.  irtien  CHllls'  wife  Cathy  announced 
that  she  would  run  for  her  husband's  vacat- 
ed seat.  Sen.  Long  says.  "I  dldnt  want  to  up- 
stsge  her  ...  so  I  postponed  it  again." 

Four  memlwrs  of  his  family  died  while  in 
office:  his  father.  Huey,  uncle  Earl,  three- 
time  governor  of  liouslana;  cousin  OUlis: 
and  another  uncle,  George  Long,  who  served 
in  the  House  of  Representotives  from  1953 
to  1968. 

"If  rm  fortunate  I  might  live  a  long  life," 
says  the  senator.  "And  if  you  do  live  a  long 
life,  in  my  Judgment,  you  should  retire  in 
the  Senate  rather  than  die  in  it." 

After  almost  four  decades  in  office,  no  one 
understands  the  country's  complicated  tax 
laws,  or  for  that  matter,  the  government 
itself  better  than  Sen.  Long,  say  those  who 
wtnked  with  him. 

"He  knows  more  about  the  tax  code  than 
all  the  rest  of  us  put  together,"  said  Sen. 


Robert  Dole,  R-Kan..  who  replaced  Sen. 
Long  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  1961. 

"I  doubt  If  you  could  measure  his  contri- 
bution. If  you  could  go  back  and  look  at  all 
the  things  that  have  his  flngerprinte  on 
them,  you'd  have  a  book.  .  .  He's  always 
looking  for  solutions,  not  prohtens." 

For  someone  who  has  lieen  in  office  as 
long  SB  he— he  Is  second  in  seniority  to  MIs- 
sissbipi  Democrat  John  Stennis,  83  Sen. 
Long  hss  had  few  leglslstive  Initiatives,  pre- 
ferring Instead  to  focus  his  attention  on 
projectodear  to  him. 

Those  that  stand  out  are  the  voluntary 
tax  writeK>ff  provision  that  allows  taxpayers 
to  dcmate  $1  to  presidential  rsmpaigns;  tbe 
earned  income  tax  credit,  which  benefite 
the  worldng  poor  and  a  tax  credit  program 
for  companies  that  offer  enu>loyees  stock 
ownership  pisns. 

Sen.  Long  opposed  early  dvO  rigfate  legis- 
latlmi  but  eventually  reversed  his  position 
to  support  the  Voting  Riglite  Act  in  196L 
He  helped  defeat  President  Nixon's  Family 
*Tft»tJn«»  Flan,  whldi  be  considers  his 
greatest  legislative  coup. 

"He's  a  populist  at  heart,"  said  Sen.  Dole. 
But  the  Louisiana  senator  has  always 
stopped  short,  of  pursuing  his  father's 
famous  "share  the  wealtti"  crusade. 

Also  unlike  his  fatber,  who  terrified  tbe 
businesB  community  snd  espedslly  Louisi- 
ana's <^  snd  gas  Industries  with  his  Dixie 
«nrf»n«™.  RttBSdl  Long  was  their  advocate 
What  was  good  for  the  Industry  wss  good 
for  Loulsisna,  he  figured. 

As  diairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Sen.  Long  ruled  with  a  velvet  glove,  coaxing 
rather  than  forcing  votes  from  a  supply  of 
f  rlmdB  he  made  on  the  straigth  of  bis  per- 
sonsllty  and  his  ddlL 

"He  had  good  antomae,"  said  Sen.  Dole. 
"He  knew  whm  to  strike  snd  when  to  re- 
treat." 

Sol  Uoyd  Bentsen.  a  Texas  Democrat 
who  has  lieen  on  the  committee  for  12 
years,  said  Sen.  Long  has  had  sn  unparal- 
leled sense  of  fairness  as  chslmum.  "He 
dldnt  bruise  people." 

Another  Finance  Committee  member  said 
that,  with  regard  to  Senate  procedure,  the 
Loulsisna  senator  had  "an  innate  abOlty  to 
sense  when  an  amendment  should  be  of- 
fered, when  you  should  talk  and  when  you 
should  sit  down.  He  senses  that  chemistry 
as  keenly  as  sny  person  I've  had  tbe  oppor- 
tunity ci  serving  with." 

His  political  .career  has  not  been  without 
its  dark  moments,  though.  Elected  whip  In 
1965.  Sen.  Long  lost  the  Job  to  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  four  years  \alux.  Senate  Demo- 
crate  thought  he  had  handled  the  Job 
poorly,  and  that  he  was  too  willing  to  delay 
Senate  buaineas.  Some  of  his  colleagues 
blamed  It  on  alcohoL 

However,  Bob  Hunter,  his  adminlstiattve 
assistant  for  20  years,  flaUy  denied  that  the 
senator  ever  had  a  drinking  problem.  "I 
never  at  any  time  saw  anything  that  would 
lead  me  to  believe  In  any  way  Shspe  or  form 
tliat  Russdl  Long  had  a  drinking  problem. 
And  I  was  with  him  longer  tban  anyone 
else,"  he  said. 

Whoi  newly  elected  President  Jimmy 
Carter  was  preparing  to  take  office,  as  one 
story  goes,  he  commented  on  how  he  was 
looking  forward  to  coming  to  Washington  to 
run  things.  "But,"  he  said,  "whoi  I  got  here 
I  found  that  Russell  Long  was  already  run- 
ning them." 

More  memorable  than  his  wisdom, 
thou^i.  Is  the  senator's  legendary  wit,  and 
the  combinaUon  of  the  two  can  quickly  take 
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the  ateam  out  of  net  ugimi^t.  Sen.  Lone  la 
known  for  hta  aMllty  to  diseat  hundrada  of 
PMca  of  mmpHrated  tax  law  and  point  out 
the  eaatnet  In  a  few  brief  aentenoea.  If  ore 
often  than  not.  hia  explanattona  oome  out  in 
Irithy,  down-home  otaervaUona  or  parablea 
that  abow  not  only  a  Ann  graap  of  the  aub- 
ject  matter,  hut  alao  of  human  nature. 

Onee.  after  the  committee  waa  confronted 
with  baffllnc  teattmony  on  a  propoaed  tax 
depreciation  achedule.  Sen.  Lone  quipped. 
"Well.  If  you  cant  explain  It  off  the  back  of 
a  pickup  truck.  It  ain't  worth  havinc." 

Bom  of  a  atorybook  character  father, 
raiaed  in  a  political  maelatrom  and  taunted 
by  neighborhood  kida  becauae  of  thinsa 
they  heard  their  fathers  aay  alwut  hia.  Rua- 
aeU  nonetheleaa  emerced  with  an  even  tem- 
perment  and  a  wry,  aelf-effacinc  sense  of 
humor. 

Even  aa  a  child  trowtns  up  in  Shreveport, 
he  ahowed  an  appreciation  for  simple  pleas- 
urea  and  could  find  amusement  in  the  moat 
mundane  of  circumstances,  his  sister  re- 
caUed. 

"He  could  see  humor  in  things  so  that 
sometimea  you  might  not  even  know  wliat 
he  waa  thinking  alwut."  said  Rose  Long 
McFteland.  who  now  lives  in  Colorado.  "He 
sees  humor  in  little  things  that  not  every- 
one can  see  it  in.  I  think  he  can  Just  find 
pleasure  In  the  world  around  him." 

"Our  father  had  a  marvelous  sense  of 
humor.  Ruaaell  has  some  of  that,  but  it's  a 
more  quiet,  introspective  kind."  Aa  a  clilld 
he  used  to  like  to  settle  In  a  chair  off  by 
lilmaelf.  "He'd  Juat  sit  there,  think  and 
musing  to  himself,  thinking  about  whatever 
it  waa.  then  sometimes  Just  burst  out  in  a 
UtUe  chuckle. 

"He  haa  some  of  Huey's  flamboyance." 
said  BCn.  McFarland.  "but  then  he  has  the 
gentle  way  that  came  from  our  mother.  He 
haa  the  better  part  of  both." 

Sen.  Long  may  be  a  big-time  politician  on 
Capitol  HOI.  but  his  heart  has  never  left  the 
banka  of  the  Mlaaiaalppi  River,  Loulaiana's 
crawfish  bakea  or  hia  friends  back  home. 

"Of  course,  in  Wasliington,  they  call  ev- 
erybody senator,"  said  Mrs.  McFarland. 
"Moat  people  in  Louisana  Just  call  him  Rus- 
selL" 

Jimmy  Davis,  governor  of  Louisiana  from 
1944  to  1948  and  again  from  1060  to  1964. 
used  to  live  acroaa  the  street  from  the  Longs 
after  the  family  moved  from  Shreveport  to 
Baton  Rouge.  He  remembers  taking  walks 
with  Huey  Long,  and  he  vividly  recalls  the 
sadneaa  throughout  the  state  when  the 
"Kingfish"  was  gunned  down  in  front  of  the 
elevator  In  the  capitol  building. 

In  fact,  it  was  Huey  who  liad  talked  Mr. 
Davis  Into  getting  into  politics,  he  aaid. 

Mr.  Davia  aaid  he's  a  lltUe  too  old  ("look- 
ing back  at  M  and  heading  for  90")  to  say 
he  was  a  childhood  friend  of  Russell.  It  was 
later,  when  both  were  active  in  politics,  that 
they  became  close.  Russell  was  "easier,  a 
little  smoother  than  his  father."  Mr.  Davis 
recalled.  "He  waa  always  kind  and  compas- 
sionate even  to  those  who  disagreed  with 
him." 

The  class  of  1942  at  Louisiana  SUte  Uni- 
versity started  about  140  strong,  but  with 
natural  attrition  was  whittled  to  about  25 
by  year's  end.  But  It  yielded  some  of  the 
most  Influential  people  In  the  sUte. 

One  of  thoae.  E.  Gordon  West,  who  waa 
appointed  U.S.  District  Judge  by  President 
John  Kennedy  In  1961,  was  Russell  Long's 
law  partner  for  two  years  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate. 

Their  friendsliip  began  not  in  school,  but 
in  the  Navy,  after  the  Judge-to-be  went  to  a 


movie  aboard  a  ship  In  the  Mediterranean 
and.  by  coincidence,  took  a  seat  beside  hia 
former  daaamate.  Neither  had  known  that 
the  other  waa  In  the  area. 

Judge  Weat.  now  aemlretired  and  looking 
atately  with  a  fuU  head  of  white  hair,  re- 
members being  awakened  on  aeveral  ooca- 
aiona  at  3  in  the  morning  by  hia  induatrioua 
law  partner,  who  had  gone  to  the  office  "to 
fleah  out"  an  Idea. 

"Ruaaell'a  a  rather  complex  peraon."  he 
aaM  "When  you're  talking  to  him.  he's  prob- 
ably three  or  four  Jumps  ahead  of  you. 
Sometimea  I  thought  he  had  mlaaed  the 
point,  but  then  when  I  caught  up  with  him  I 
saw  he'd  akipped  the  three  or  four  inconae- 
quenUal  atepa  in  between." 

Alvln  B.  Rubin,  valedictorian  of  the  daaa 
of  '42  and  now  a  federal  appeala  court  Judge 
in  Baton  Rouge,  haa  hia  office  on  the  34th 
floor  of  one  the  talleat  buUdinga  in  Baton 
Rouge.  A  picture  window  offers  a  grand 
view  of  the  Mlaaiaalppl  River  and  the  old 
atate  capitol  Mark  Twain  once  called  a 
"Mooriah  monatroaity." 

Judge  Rubin  aaid  that  he  and  Sen.  Long 
have  been  good  frienda  for  45  yeara.  He  re- 
members Ruaaell.  who  waa  third  In  hia  daaa. 
as  a  very  "imaaauming.  tiard-woiUng  young 
man"  and  an  "intellectual  leader"  at  achool. 

Aside  from  hia  family  lUatory  and  involve- 
ment in  student  poUtica.  Ruaaell  waa  best 
known  aa  a  formidable  debater.  Judge 
Rubin  aaid.  Once,  when  USU  waa  going  to 
debate  a  team  from  Oxford.  Ruaaell  waa 
cluwen  to  represent  the  school  along  with  a 
graduate  student  named  Hubert  Humptirey. 

The  younger  Mr.  Long  had  disappointed  a 
lot  of  his  father's  staunch  supporters,  said 
Mr.  Oill.  Perhaps  it  was  his  approach, 
which  was  "more  aensiUe"  than  Huey's. 
"He  worked  for  everylxxly."  he  said.  "There 
was  no  hatred." 

A  clerk  In  a  Baton  Rouge  Jewelry  store  de- 
scribed herself  as  a  senior  citizen  and  a  long- 
time Long  supporter.  "I  don't  know  Russell 
personally,  but  I  know  what  he's  done."  she 
said,  citing  a  social  security  cost-of-living 
raise  that  Russell  helped  push  through.  He 
has  been  as  effective  as  his  father,  she  said, 
but  "not  in  as  loud  a  way." 

About  a  week  before  he  aimounced  his  re- 
tirement, and  after  he  had  done  some  re- 
flecting at  his  retreat  In  the  mountains. 
Sen.  Long  paid  a  visit  to  his  old  friend 
Buddy  Oill  in  Baton  Rouge.  Their  conversa- 
tion on  the  back  porch  was  Mr.  Gill's  first 
indication  that  the  senator  was  thinking  of 
leaving  the  hectic  political  life. 

"He  came  to  my  house,  sat  there  on  the 
patio,  looked  at  me  and  told  me  how  com- 
fortable I  looked,"  said  Mr.  Gill,  who  is  re- 
tired. "I  told  him  I  was.  I  told  him  now  that 
I'm  retired,  I  do  what  I  want  to  do.  Then  he 
said  next  time  he  comes  he's  going  to  bring 
his  golf  dubs." 

It'll  take  some  willpower  to  stay  out  of 
politics  for  a  while,  says  Sen.  Long,  shifting 
in  the  leather  chair  In  his  Senate  office.  Of 
course  he'll  still  maintain  an  interest  in  gov- 
ernment and  plans  to  stay  somewhat  in- 
volved. 

"But.  at  least  for  the  first  year.  I  hope  to 
resist  some  of  that  and  pay  more  attention 
to  my  private  affairs." 

Like  fishing.  "I  haven't  found  time  to  fish 
in  years,  and  I'd  like  to  be  fair  at  it.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  to  fish  in  LoulslaiuL" 

And  golf,  with  tils  wife,  Carolyn.  "I  hope 
that  I  can  find  time  to  get  to  be  not  a  good 
golfer,  but  an  adequate  golfer— to  break  100, 
perhaps."  he  says  with  a  chuckle. 

When  he  retires  he  will  have  been  in  the 
Senate  38  years,  and  'ttiat's  a  lot  of  time  to 
work  any  Job,"  he  says. 


Looking  bade  at  hia  career,  he  attributea 
hia  aucoeas  to  the  differences,  not  the  aimi- 
laritiea,  between  himaelf  and  hia  father.  The 
way  he  aeea  it.  Huey  w^  *■  "revolutionary" 
and  he  an  "evolutionary." 

As  the  morning  turns  to  afternoon  and 
then  runs  into  another  appointment.  Sen. 
Long  stands  and  pulls  a  crinUe  out  of  his 
suit.  WaUdng  toward  the  door,  he  flashea  a 
grin.  You  may  think  ao.  he  aaya.  but  you 
haven't  heard  the  laat  of  the  Louiaiana 
Longa. 

It'a  not  really  the  end.  There'll  be  others 
to  appear  on  the  acene  in  due  courae.  Not 
neceaaarlly  my  children  or  my  granddiil- 
dren.  But  I  have  a  lot  of  relativea  in  Louiai- 
ana who  have  been  bit  by  the  political  bug. 
You'll  be  hearing  from  them." 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ISRAEL  SHOULD  STOP  ITS  MAS- 
SIVE SALE  OF  MILITARY 
WEAPONS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  this  Nation's  firmest  friends  and 
strongest  allies  In  the  world  is  the 
little  country  of  Israel.  In  that  keg  of 
dynamite  known  as  the  Bilddle  East, 
the  Israelis  stand  out  as  a  truly  unique 
island  of  democracy  and  as  a  firm  and 
consistent  supporter  of  the  United 
States.  Israel  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
friend  this  coimtry  values  because  it  is 
no  wilting  violet.  It  is  no  wimp,  no 
shrinking  dependent.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
nation  whose  military  force  is  hard  as 
nails.  Its  soldiers  are  trained,  smart, 
motivated,  superbly  led.  Again  and 
again,  they  have  been  tried  by  superi- 
or forces— superior  in  number,  In  eco- 
nomic strength,  and  in  military  hard- 
ware. But  the  Israelis  have  repeatedly 
won  military  victories  in  defense  of 
their  homeland. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  frank 
about  this.  Israel  has  a  very  strong  po- 
litical home  base  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  The  Jewish  population 
In  America  is  relatively  small,  less 
than  3  percent,  but,  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary level  of  its  education,  its 
economic  achievements  and  its  vigor- 
ous political  activity,  it  has  earned  a 
special  respect  with  every  thoughtful 
person  who  is  active  In  American  poli- 
tics. And  it  provides  an  alert  and  ag- 
gressive base  for  support  of  Israel  in 
both  political  parties,  in  the  press,  in 
the  Congress,  and  in  every  administra- 
tion. As  a  senior  U.S.  Senator  I  have 
been  among  those  who  have  been  con- 
vinced that  vigorous  economic  and 
military  support  for  Israel  is  in  our 
clear  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  what  I  have  Just 
said  is  why  I  am  so  concerned  about 
the  substance  of  a  story  that  appeared 
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on  Friday,!  March  22,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  headlined:  Israeli  Economy 
Said  To  Depend  Heavily  on  Export  of 
Wei^ions.  \ 

In  an  Mticle  written  by  Daniel 
Southerlaiid,  the  Post  reports  that 
little  Israd  may  be  selling  over  a  bO- 
llon  dollaie  in  military  weapons.  The 
report  is  based  on  a  study  by  Aharon 
Klleman  of  Tel  Aviv  University.  Mr. 
Klieman  tetimates  that  arms  sales 
may  aocotait  for  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  Israel's  industrial  exports.  In  rela- 
tion to  its  size.  Israel  has  become  an 
astonishing  leader  in  the  export  of 
weapons. 

The  198)  statistical  computations  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  places 
Israel  f iftH  in  the  world  in  the  propor- 
tion of  it4  exports  that  are  military 
sales.  Only  North  Korea,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Romania,  and  Egypt  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  exports  in 
military  Weapons.  Israel's  military 
weapon  e^tports  constitute  6.9  percent 
of  its  total  exports,  compared  to  a  4.5 
percent  ratio  for  the  United  States. 

Most  troubling  is  the  destination  of 
Israel's  artns  exports.  From  one-third 
to  one-half  of  Israel's  arms  exports  go 
to  Latin  Apierica.  But  the  big  shocker 
is  that  thi$  Washington  Post  report  es- 
timates tUat  35  percent  of  Inael's  ex- 
ports have  gone  to  South  Africa  in 
recent  years! 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  our  own 
protests  against  South  African.  Kpait- 
held  and  our  proposed  restraint  of  our 
trade  with  South  Africa— and  our 
present  policy  of  a  virtual  ban  on  U.S. 
military  weapons  exports  to  South 
Africa— tlvs  sale  by  Israel  of  $350  mil- 
lion in  weapons  to  South  Africa  raises 
some  very  serious  questions  about 
Israel,  our  close  friend  and  ally.  What 
would  I}e  fche  reaction  In  this  body  if 
the  United  States  were  selling  $350 
million  in  weapons  to  South  Africa?^ 
There  wottld  be  outrage.  There  would 
be  picketing.  And  there  would  be  swift 
and  sure  action  by  the  Congress  to 
stop  it.      < 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  that 
Israel  is  itt  desperate  economic  straits. 
It  has  to  pour  most  of  its  resources 
into  defeilse.  Virtually  all  of  its  able- 
bodied  minpower.  except  for  the  el- 
derly, serves  on  active  military  duty  or 
in  the  reserve.  Largely  because  of  this 
necessary  concentration  on  military 
defense,  it  suffers  a  100-percent 
annual  rote  of  inflation,  one  of  the 
worst  inflation  rates  in  the  world. 
Clearly,  it  must  have  foreign  ex- 
change. Ajrms  sales  provides  that  for- 
eign exchange.  And  of  course  the 
Israel  armament  industry  does  some- 
thing else:  It  assures  the  country  of 
the  production  of  ample  military 
weapons  at  low  cost  because  the  bil- 
lion-dollar arms  export  program  per- 
mits big  economies  of  scale  in  Israel's 
arms  production. 

Sure,  itts  a  brutal  world  out  there. 
Mr.  President,  but  at  a  time  when 


South  Africa,  is  imposing  its  cruel 
apartheid  system  on  the  70  percent  of 
its  citizens  who  are  black,  at  a  time 
when  South  African  police  are  shoot- 
ing down  unarmed  Innocent  black  citi- 
sens  who  are  guilty  of  nothing  except 
attending  a  funeral  for  their  deceased 
brethren,  can  Israel  really  Jtistlf  y  sell- 
ing them  $350  million  worth  of  mili- 
tary weapons?  The  citizens  of  Israel, 
this  gallant  coimtry,  our  firm  ally, 
should  think  long  and  hard  about  that 
oat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Friday.  March  22.  that 
reiMrts  Israel's  export  of  military 
weapons  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22. 19851 

ISRAKU  EOOIfOKT  Saio  TO  Dkkho  Hkavilt 
ON  Export  op  Wiafowb 

OVKS  1 1  SnXIOH  IH  8ALKS  POSSIBLE 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Overseas  arms  sales  have  become  a  central 
component  of  Israel's  foreign  relations  and 
one  on  which  its  economy  is  now  heavily 
and  pertiaps  dangerously  dependent,  accord- 
ing to  an  Israeli  expert. 

Aharon  truptnun  of  Tel  Aviv  University 
estimates  that  weapons  sales  now  account 
for  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  Israel's  Industri- 
al exports.  The  old  Image  of  a*  sunny  Israel 
exporting  oranges  tus  been  supplemented, 
if  not  superseded,  by  that  of  a  small  nation 
tliat  can  provide  more  bang  for  the  buck. 
Alongside  Uie  oranges,  an  equally  appropri- 
ate symbol  for  today's  Israeli  exports  might 
be  the  Uzi  submachine  gun  or  the  Gabriel 
sea-to-sea  missile. 

Klieman.  a  political  sdentist.  said  the  de- 
pendence on  arms  sales  virtually  has  been 
imposed  on  Israel  and.  until  recently  at 
least,  has  served  Israeli  interests  well.  But 
in  an  interview,  he  argued  that  the  Israelis 
now  may  be  reaching  the  limit  of  their 
growth  as  arms  exporters  and  ought  to  re- 
evaluate what  has  been  a  largely  uncoordi- 
nated effort.  He  contended  that  growing 
competition  among  arms  producers  for  mar- 
kets and  the  undependabllity  of  some  of  Is- 
rael's debt-ridden  weapons  purchasers  are 
Ukdy  to  limit  further  arms  exports. 

Klieman  pointed  to  Brazil  as  a  competing 
arms  exporter  that  holds  advantages  over 
IsraeL  Supported  by  major  natural  re- 
sources and  che^  labor,  Brazil  can  sell  to 
the  worid's  leadhig  arms  purchasers,  the 
Arab  nations  of  the  Middle  East,  a  market 
denied  to  Israel 

Deapite  its  disadvantages.  Israel  may  be 
exporting  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of 
arms  each  year,  according  to  Klieman.  Each 
of  the  two  government-controlled  defense 
manufacturers  admits  to  marketing  its  prod- 
ucts to  more  than  40  foreign  nations.  Klie- 
man esttmated  the  total  number  of  Israeli 
arms  clients  to  be  close  to  50,  an  impressive 
figure  when  one  compares  it  with  the  67 
countries  that  purchase  arms  from  the 
United  States  and  28  known  to  buy  weapons 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  total  of  112  Israeli  industries  are  in- 
volved in  the  arms  sales  effort.  They  have 
mastered  the  most  sophisticated  technol- 
ogies, induding  microelectronics  and  a  new 
generation  of  precision-guided  "smart  weap- 
ons." 


As  a  visiting  professor  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Klieman  tias  spent  much  of  the  past 
year  writing  what  might  l>e  described  as  the 
first  comprehensive  book  on  Israeli  arms 
sales.  An  American-bom  Israeli  dtizen.  he 
previoudy  wrote  on  the  subject  as  an  assod- 
ate  of  the  Jaf fee  Center  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies at  Tel  Aviv  Univerdty.  His  book  is  to  be 
published  in  June  by  Pergamon-Brasseys 
under  the  title  "Israel's  Glolsal  Reach:  Arms 
Sales  as  Diplomacy." 

Working  from  unrlasslflfd,  public  materi- 
als and  interviews  with  defense  industry 
leaders  and  specialists.  Klieman  condudea 
that  it  may  be  time  for  larael  to  rein  in  ita 
arms  extwrts.  According  to  various  esti- 
mates, those  exports  currently  constitute 
between  a  fifth  and  a  third  of  the  country's 
total  industrial  exports. 

In  his  book,  Klieman  arguea  that  military 
sales  come  dose  to  dominating  Israel's  for- 
eign trade  and  certainly  its  industrial  ex- 
ports. 

"Even  if  effectively  restricted  to  no  more 
than  one-quarter  of  industrial  exports,  the 
sale  of  arms,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
more  unstable  and  unpredictable  areas  of 
international  commerce,  would  in  Israeli 
terms  be  too  salient."  B3i«nan  writes. 

"A  sudden  drop  In  sales,  due  pertiaps  to 
being  edged  out  by  other  sellers  or  possibly 
because  a  good  customer  can  no  Umger 
afford  additional  purchases,  has  no  use  for 
them  or  is  itself  manufacturing  comparable 
items,  would  introduce  profound  sbodcs  In 
already  shaky  economy." 

Klieman  says  he  sees  signs  that  Prime 
liltnister  Shimon  Peres  is  going  to  pursue  a 
more  cautions  arms  sales  policy,  shading 
away,  for  example,  from  further  entangle- 
ments with  Central  American  natimis. 

Peres  has  said  that  Israel  no  longer  sells 
any  military  equipment  to  Iran.  Following 
the  1979-80  hostage  crisis.  Israel  was  report- 
ed to  have  sold  $25  million  worth  of  spare 
parts  and  other  items  to  the  Iranians. 

Klieman  calls  for  greater  coordination  of 
arms  sales  within  the  Israeli  government 
He  says  there  is  no  permanent  unit  charged 
with  considering  the  political  impllfatinns 
and  economic  consequences  of  weapons 
sales.  He  adds  that  the  Israeli  defense  indus- 
try now  may  be  aiming  too  high  in  attempt- 
ing to  sell  tanks  and  fighter  planes  in  the 
face  of  powerful  competition.  He  contends 
that  Israel  needs  to  reach  an  understanding 
on  arms  sales  with  the  United  States,  which 
is  both  a  market  and  a  competitor  for  Isra- 
el's arms  sales. 

KH»inim  recommends  that  Israel  further 
develop  its  most  advanced  technologies  and 
cultivate  more  arms  trade  with  the  members 
of  NATO. 

"At  a  time  of  unprecedented  American 
sensitivity  to  the  financial  burden  of  sup- 
porting Israel.  ...  it  is  hard  to  anticipate 
an  enthusiastic  reception  for  defense  sales 
contracts  in  the  U.S.  market  by  Israel." 
Klieman  writes. 

"Such  prospects  will  be  poor  imless  a  skill- 
ful political  and  public  relations  campaign  Is 
waged  to  present  Israeli  defense  sales  in  a 
positive  light."  he  says. 

Klieman  argues  that  Israeli  success  in  sell- 
ing its  military  wares  ought  to  make  it  less 
dependent  on  American  grants  and  loans.  In 
addition,  he  says  that  Israel's  innovations 
and  its  refinements  of  American  weapons 
represent  savings  for  the  U.S.  govnnment 

According  to  Klieman.  Israel's  main 
market  is  Third  World  nations.  As  he  puts 
it,  Israel  offers  them  a  "cost  effective  alter- 
liatlve"  in  the  form  of  cheap,  highly  mobOe. 
and  easily  operable  weapons. 
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When  It  cornea  to  poor  nations  that 
cannot  afford  to  buy  new  and  expenalve 
weapons,  the  Israelis  have  the  answer.  They 
are  adept  at  modemlilnt  old  equipment 
larad  is  reported,  for  example,  to  have  "up- 
dated" IS  lflraie-9S  fighter  planes  for  Co- 
lombia. 

The  Israelis  also  refurbish  old  Soviet 
equipment.  Havlnc  captured  large  quanti- 
ties of  Soviet  weapons,  the  Israelis  are  now 
considered  the  second  largest  exporters  of 
Soviet  arms.  In  1M2.  the  subject  of  sales  of 
Soviet-built  equipment  Is  said  to  have  arisen 
in  talks  between  Israel  and  Zaire. 

In  terms  of  total  arms  exports.  Israel  is 
not  among  the  biggest  exporters  In  the 
world.  It  probably  ranks  around  15th  or 
16th.  Klieman  says,  lagging  far  behind  such 
big  exporters  as  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  Prance.  But  when  It 
comes  to  arms  exports  In  relation  to  Its  total 
in  exports.  Israel  has  one  of  the  highest  rat- 
ings in  the  world,  reflecting  Its  economic  de- 
pendence on  this  single  sector. 

In  1M2.  statistical  computations  by  the 
UJS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  placed  Israel  fifth  In  this  category, 
with  the  nation's  military  sales  estimated  at 
0.9  percent  of  lU  total  exports,  baaed  only 
upon  known  or  verified  transfen  of  arms. 
This  figure  was  exceeded  only  by  those  of 
Egypt  with  9.3  percent.  Romania  with  9.5 
percent,  the  Soviet  Union  with  1X5  percent, 
and— in  aU  probability— North  Korea  with 
13.3  percent  In  1976.  The  United  SUtes' 
military  sales  were  estimated  at  4.5  percent 
of  its  total  exports. 

Although  accurate  statistics  are  hard  to 
come  by.  It  appears  that  South  Africa  has 
been  the  leading  purchaser  of  arms  from 
Israel,  acquiring  as  many  as  35  percent  of 
the  nation's  arms  exports  In  recent  years. 
laraeU  sales  to  South  Africa  have  Included 
gunboats  and  Gabriel  mlasHes. 

ImXba.  Joaaieaa  nations  are  reported  to 
buy  anywhere  from  a  third  to  half  of  Isra- 
el's arms  exports.  Among  those  nations.  Ar- 
gentina is  probably  the  largest  client, 
having  purebased  heavily  from  Israel  before 
the  ruklands  war. 

The  Israelis  were  at  one  point  the  largest 
infantry  equipment  suppliers  to  El  Salvador 
and  Ouatemala.  They  are  reported  to  have 
conducted  inteUlgenoe  training  In  Ouatema- 
'  la  and  Costa  Rica  and  to  have  offered  Cen- 
tral American  nations  stocks  of  arms  cap- 
tured in  Lebanon  at  low  cost. 

It  is  no  Incident  that  the  Israeli  directory 
of  defense  Industries  and  their  producU  is 
published  In  two  editions— one  In  English 
and  one  in  Spanish. 

[Mr.  McCONNELL  assumed  the 
chiOr.] 


HOW  AND  WHY  STAR  WARS 
WILL  DESTROY  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Suppow  the  anti- 
miasile  technolosy— star  wmr«— works 
perfectly,  m  Secretary  Weinberger  in- 
sists tt  wilL  What  wfll  it  do?  WUl  it 
prevent  an  ICBM  attack  on  the  United 
States?  If  so,  what  would  become  of 
the  prime  Russian  deterrent  to  an 
American  attack?  Much  of  its  deter- 
rent o^abillty— tiot  all  of  it  but  much 
of  It— would  fade  away.  But  unless  the 
Russians  also  had  the  star  wars  tech- 
nology, the  American  deterrent  would 
remain  Intact.  Then  what  happens? 
Stance  the  early  IBSO's,  when  the 
U.S.SJI.  developed  its  nuclear  arsenal. 


the  superpowers  have  been  in  rough 
nuclear  balance.  Each  superpower  has 
known  that  the  other  superpower 
fully  realizes  the  other  side's  capabil- 
ity to  retaliate  in  response  to  an  attack 
is  so  devastating,  so  sure  to  destroy 
the  other,  that  neither  superpower 
will  ever  initiate  such  a  strike.  For 
more  than  30  years— ever  since  both 
powers  developed  their  own  massive 
retaliatory  powers— that  balance,  that 
standoff,  has  kept  the  peace.  Does  it 
give  perfect  assiirance  that  the  Rus- 
sians wHl  never  initiate  a  nuclear  pre- 
emptive strike?  No.  Is  it  likely  as  the 
nuclear  arms  race  continues  that  one 
side  or  the  other  will  make  a  techno- 
logical breakthrough  which  will  even- 
tually persuade  the  leadership  of  that 
superpower  that  they  have  a  tempo- 
rary nuclear  advantage  that  will 
enable  them  to  end  the  nuclear  threat 
of  the  other  superpower?  Yes.  And 
given  enough  time  and  the  potential 
of  nuclear  weapons  research,  such  a 
technological  breakthrough  eventually 
is  probable,  in  fact,  highly  probable 
unless  we  end  the  arms  race. 

Isn't  it  likely  that  the  Russians 
regard  our  antlmlssUe  or  star  wars  pro- 
gram as  exactly  this  kind  of  a  iioten- 
tlal  breakthrough?  After  all.  if  this 
star  wars  system  does  everything  its 
principal  advocate.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Wetaiberger,  says  it  wiU  do.  it 
will  indeed  give  the  United  States  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  decisive  nuclear 
weapons  advantage  that  could  destroy 
the  Soviet  deterrent. 

In  doing  so.  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rus- 
sians, wouldn't  this  terminate  the  nu- 
clear balance  that  has  kept  the  peace 
between  the  world's  two  great  military 
powers  for  the  i>ast  30  years?  How  do 
we  restore  that  balance?  Secretary 
Weinberger  says  that  we  restore  the 
balance  by  handing  the  technology 
over  to  the  Russians,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  The  Russians  could  then 
produce  and  deploy  their  own  antimis- 
sile program.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
startling  and  astonishingly  generous 
proposal  could  serve  American  inter- 
ests? Usually,  when  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  said  that  we  would  make 
the  antimissile  technology  available  to 
the  Soviets,  they  have  added  a  critical 
qualification.  They  would  insist  on  a 
quid  pro  quo.  When  General 
Abrahamaon,  who  heads  the  program, 
last  testified  before  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  he  empha- 
sized that  quid  pro  quo.  The  Russians 
would  get  the  star  wars  technology 
only  If  they  agreed  to  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  treaty  to  limit  the  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  offensive  mis- 
siles so  that  neither  superpower  could 
simply  nullify  the  antimissile  defense 
by  buildtog  enough  offensive  missiles 
to  overwhelm  the  antimissile  defense, 
and  by  improving  the  missiles  so  they 
can  penetrate  the  defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned   that    the    administration    is 


pushing  the  Congress  into  a  trap  that 
will  have  the  following  painful  conse- 
quences: First,  it  wlU  cost  this  country 
a  trillion  dollars  or  more.  Second,  it 
will  destroy  arms  control.  It  will  do  so 
by  making  the  satellites  on  which 
arms  control  critically  depend  for  veri- 
fication easily  and  certainly  vulnera- 
ble. Third,  it  will  not  win  an  offensive 
missile  limitation  agreement  from  the 
Soviet  Union  even  if  we  offer  the  tech- 
nology to  the  U.SJ3.R.  The  Russians 
would  not  buy  such  an  agreement  be- 
cause three-quarters  of  the  Soviet  de- 
terrent is  on  land-based  ICBM's, 
whereas  only  one-quarter  of  the  U.S. 
deterrent  is  in  land-based  ICBM's.  The 
antimissile  system  will  only  work 
against  land-based  ICBM's. 

So,  what  follows?  Suppose  tmth  sides 
were  to  deploy  the  antimissile  system. 
What  is  the  result?  The  Soviets  would 
find  three-quarters  of  their  deterrent 
compromised.  We  would  find  only  one- 
quarter  of  our  deterrent  in  any  Jeop- 
ardy. As  an  American,  of  course,  I 
would  like  that  kind  of  an  agreement. 
But  would  the  Russians?  What  do  you 
think?  What  happens  if  the  Russians 
accept  such  a  treaty?  They  agree  to 
limit  any  further  land-based  missUe 
deployment.  They  agree  not  to  harden 
the  skins  of  their  ICBM's.  They  agree 
not  to  use  decoys.  So  they  agree  to 
assure  us  that  three-fourths  of  their 
deterrent  will  be  greatly  diminished  in 
retaliatory  power.  In  return,  we  make 
the  same  agreement.  We  agree  to  limit 
our  ICBM  land-based  force.  We  agree 
not  to  harden  the  skins  or  use  decoys. 
So  we  lose  most  of  the  deterrent  force 
of  our  land-based  ICBM's.  But  so 
what?  We  only  have  one-quarter  of 
our  deterrent  land  based  and  inci^aci- 
tated.  The  Soviets  would  have  three- 
fourths  of  their  deterrent  land  based 
and  incapacitated.  Does  anyone  really 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
such  a  deal,  even  if  we  do  give  them 
our  multlbillion  dollar  technology  as  a 
gift?  Of  course  not,  and  the  adminis- 
tration knows  it.  So  why  does  the  ad- 
ministration go  through  this  act  of 
proposing  to  give  the  Russians  our  im- 
mensely expensive  antimissile  nuclear 
technology?  Because  the  administra- 
tion knows  it  can  attach  conditions 
that  the  Soviets  will  reject  out  of 
hand.  And  once  again,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration can  argue  that  it  wants  to 
negotiate  arms  control  but  the  Soviets 
stubbornly  refuse  to  agree  in  spite  of 
the  spectacularly  generous  quality  of 
the  offer.  And  when  the  Russians 
refuse  to  accept  the  star  wars  technol- 
ogy and  we  push  ahead  with  star  wars, 
what  will  the  Russians  do?  They  will 
do  precisely  what  Dr.  Hans  Bethe, 
who  probably  luiows  more  about  nu- 
clear weapons  than  any  man  alive. 
says  they  will  do.  They  will  double  or 
triple  their  offensive  missiles.  They 
harden  the  skin  of  their  missiles  so 
our  antimissile  cannot  stop  them,  and 


they  wlU  prepare  to  fUl  the  skies  with 
10  decojrs  lor  every  missile  so  they  can 
"use  up"  ttie  antimissile  defense.  The 
trillion  dollar  antimlarible  program 
will  turn  out  to  have  been  totally  use- 
less and  a  trillion  dollar  golden  fleece. 
The  nucleiJ-  arms  race  will  march  on. 
more  and  more  out  of  controL  Arms 
control  will  be  dead.  Why  will  arms 
control  die?  Because  the  star  wars 
technology  will  make  the  satelUtea  sit- 
ting ducksl  Russian  mlasUes  will  not  be 
vulnerable  to  the  star  wars  technolo- 
gy. The  ^tellltes  essoitial  for  arms 
control  verification  wiU  be  the  sure 
and  certUn  victim  of  our  star  wars 
arms  race. 


whJ 


THE  REAOAN  FISCAL 
POUCt  IS  TAKINO  AMERICA 
Idr.  PROXMIRE.  How  will  history 
view  President  Ronald  Reagan?  Here 
is  a  President  who  has  wcm  two  smash- 
ing landslide  elections.  He  has  succeed- 
ed in  stopping,  at  least  temiwrarily 
and  maybfc  permanently,  a  steady  SO- 
year  increase  in  Federal  spending  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  including  housing, 
health,  eclucatlon,  envinmmental  pro- 
tection, ffciancial  assistance  to  State 
and  local ;  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  sharply  increased  spend- 
ing for  military  and  foreign  aid  pur- 
poses. He  has  succeeded  In  redudng 
taxes  on  upper-income  Americans,  the 
personal  Income  tax.  and  increasing 
taxes  paid  by  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons,  the  Sodal  Security 
payroll  Ux-  He  tried  and  failed  to 
change  tke  laws  regarding  abortion 
and  prayek  in  the  schools.  He  has  op- 
posed agitement  with  the  Russians  on 
nuclear  $rms  Umitatlon— an  agree- 
ment tha^  relies  almost  exclusively  on 
Presidents  negotiations. 

By  far,  ihis  most  significant  innova- 
tion is  mlKtary.  He  supports  star  wars, 
a  radical^  highly  controversial,  im- 
mensely expensive  and  unworkable 
new  technology  designed  to  defend 
against  i  possible  nuclear  ICBM 
attack  by  the  U.S.S.R.  How  does  all 
this  add  up?  What  will  Americans 
think  of  the  Reagan  administration  10 
years  or  50  years  from  now?  If,  as 
seems  likely— if  not  certain— we  have 
endured  ihrough  the  next  10  or  50 
years,  so  there  is  still  an  American 
Nation  su>Tiving  and  able  to  assess  the 
Reagan  administration,  here  is  my 
guess  on  how  they  will  consider  the 
Reagan  Mmlnistration.  Here  is  a 
report  froin  April  1  in  the  year  2035: 

The  Reagan  years  were  the  most 
grossly  irfesponslble  fiscal  years  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Why?  Because 
those  were  the  years  the  crushing  Fed- 
eral debt 'began.  Ironically  the  explo- 
sion of  the  national  debt  that  under- 
mined th^  U.S.  economy  was  accompa- 
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cism  by  I^«sldent  Reagan  and  his  sup- 
porters id  the  administration  and  the 
press  of  the  wasteful  spending  prac- 


transparent  patina  of  crltl- 


tices  of  previous  administrations  and 
against  his  congressional  (^iposition. 
President  Reagan  and  his  administra- 
tion drove  the  Federal  deficit  to  a  level 
that  pushed  it  out  of  Congress'  con- 
troL Here  is  how  it  hi4>pened:  In  the 
first  4  years  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  President's  antl- 
spending  posture,  the  Congress  main- 
tained almost  precisely  the  same  rate 
of  increase  in  Federal  spending  as  its 
predecessors,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion simply  shifted  the  priorities.  His 
administration  held  down  spending  for 
social  services  but  it  transferred  the 
savings  from  reduced  spending  for 
social  services  into  spending  for  mili- 
tary programs. 

The  critical  fiscal  change  took  place 
in  the  tax  or  revenue  side  of  the 
ledger.  President  Reagan  called  for 
and  won  a  very  sharp  reduction  in  the 
progressive  Income  tax.  Result:  the 
overall  Federal  budget  ran  far  and 
away  the  biggest  deficits  in  the  history 
of  America.  Fifty  years  ago.  back  in 

1985,  when  these  mammoth  deficits 
were  Just  beginning,  some  Senators 
prcvosed  to  hold  down  military  as  well 
as  domestic  spending.  The  President 
temporarily  relented  from  his  military 
buildup  and  negotiated  a  $50  billion 
overall  reduction  in  the  current  serv- 
ices budget,  which  was  expected  to 
reduce  the  deficit  from  its  $220  billion 
deficit  in  1985  down  to  $170  billion  in 

1986.  But  the  sharp  reduction  in  the 
deficits  slowed  the  economy.  Unem- 
ployment rose.  Tax  revenues  felL 
Some  Members  of  the  Congress  called 
for  an  even  stiffer  battle  against  the 
deficit.  They  asked  for  further  spend- 
ing cuts  and  tax  increases.  Others 
called  on  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  dig  in  and  hold  the  line.  The 
1986  elections  were  coming  up.  So,  the 
President  made  an  unsurprising  politi- 
cal decision.  He  called  on  a  willing 
Congress  to  get  the  economy  moving 
a^iin.  They  did.  They  passed  a  combi- 
nation tax  cut  and  an  across  the  board 
Increase  in  both  domestic  and  military 
q>ending. 

Under  a  new  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board,  monetary  policy 
eased  up.  The  economy  regained  its 
momentum  with  the  stimulative  com- 
bination of  a  $300  billion  deficit  and 
an  easier  monetuy  policy.  The 
Reagan  administration's  brief  and 
frightening  flirtation  into  fiscal  re- 
qwnsibllity  In  1985  taught  future 
Presidents  a  lesson  they  did  not  forget 
for  the  next  15  years.  Despite  misgiv- 
ings the  Congress  even  proceeded  with 
the  multitrilllon  dollar  star  wars  pro- 
gram. In  1988  it  added  1,000  additional 
MX  missiles  armed  with  10,000  nucle- 
ar warheads.  The  United  States  also 
vigorously  stepped  up  its  conventional 
armor  of  ships,  tanks,  and  planes.  The 
President,  the  Congress  and  much  of 
the  American  public  became  convinced 
that  only  big  and  steadily  Increasing 
deficits    could    keep    the    economy 


moving.  In  1988,  the  defldt  exceeded  a 
half  trillion  dollars.  In  1995.  the  coun- 
try had  its  first  $2  trillion  deficit.  That 
year,  the  national  debt  climbed  to  $10 
trillion.  Inflation  raced  to  an  aimual 
rate  of  25  percent.  The  Treasury  bill 
rate  averaged  20  percent.  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  at  $2  trillion  a  year 
exceeded  all  other  costs  of  the  Federal 
Government  combined. 

Finally,  in  the  year  2000.  Inflation 
reached  100  percent.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment devalued  the  dollar,  laid  off 
half  its  onployees.  txlpled  its  taxation, 
and  stopped  the  arms  race  by  negotiat- 
ing a  nuclear  freeze  with  the  U&SJl. 
America  then  suffered  25  years  of 
high  unen4>loyment  before  it  moved 
to  a  30-hour  woilcweek  in  2025. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMTT- 
TEE  ANNOUNCES  MARKUP 
DATE  FOR  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 

•noN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  argued  time  and  again  that  the 
time  to  act  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  right  now.  And  the  slow  pace  of 
the  Senate  schedule— we  were  only  in 
session  2  dajrs  last  we^— demonstrates 
that  point  clearly. 

But  I  have  been  delighted  to  leam 
that,  at  long  last,  there  is  progress. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
annoumxd  April  23  as  the  mariiup 
date  for  the  Genocide  Convention. 

That  is  good  news  and  the  commit- 
tee chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
reaching  an  agreement  for  committee 
action. 

It  is  far  from  clear  whether  ommilt- 
tee  action  wiU  be  completed  on  that 
date,  however.  The  tactics  of  oppo- 
nents have  alwajra  centered  on  dday 
and  the  possibility  is  there,  under  the 
committee's  rules,  for  requesting  a  1- 
week  delay  to  review  any  proposal 
that  is  put  forward. 

But  I  hope  the  committee  will  follow 
its  own  action  of  Just  6  months  ago. 
Then,  the  committee  reported  the 
Genocide  Convention  promptly  with 
three  understandings  and  one  declara- 
tion and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
they  will  report  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion once  again  in  Just  that  format. 

Neverthele^  the  administraticm's 
flip-flop  on  an  article  IX  reservation 
has  not  co-opted  the  opixMimts  as  the 
administration  may  have  hoped.  In- 
stead, it  has  fueled  the  fire  for  more 
understandings  and  so-called  clarifica- 
tions to  the  Convention.  Indeed,  at  the 
committee's  last  hearing,  a  list  of 
eight  amendments  was  circulated 
which  would  not  only  gut  the  Conven- 
tion but  would  ctmipletely  restate 
American  treaty  practice  of  the  last  30 
years.  What  Senator  Bricker  couldnt 
succeed  in  doing— in  a  straightforward 
manner  in  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor— the  Genocide  Conven- 
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tton'k  opponents  are  attempting  to  do 
by  a  backdoor  "clarification"  to  the 
treaty. 

Opponents  are  attempting  to  steam- 
roll  the  committee  members  into  be- 
lieving that  these  amendments  are  a 
necessary  "price"  for  seairing  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  Oenodde  Con- 
vention on  the  Senate  floor.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Par  every  amendment  offered  by  op- 
ponMits.  for  every  clarification  pro- 
posed, there  are  a  dosen  waiting  in  the 
wings.  While  insisting  that  they  sup- 
port the  treaty  but  it  merely  needs  to 
be  "improved;"  the  opponents  know 
full  well  that  you  cannot  change  the 
text  of  a  multilateral  treaty— particu- 
larly one  that  has  been  ratified  by  96 
nations— and  expect  our  signature  to 
have  any  validity  under  international 
law. 

But  the  arena  in  which  to  debate  all 
of  these  "helpful"  proposals  is  the 
Senate  floor.  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  issues  will  be  debated  fully  on 
the  Senate  floor,  regardless  of  the 
omimittee's  decision,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  prolong  the  fight  by  debating 
them  twice. 

I  cannot  expect  that  opponents 
would  let  any  of  these  amendments 
slip  by  without  a  debate  and  I  welcome 
it.  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  arguments  in  full,  that 
this  Chamber  will  move  promptly  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  with- 
out crippling  amendments. 

The  case  for  the  Convention  is 
strong  and  it  wiU  withstand  these  as- 
saults. But  the  time  to  open  debate  is 
now.  The  time  for  delay  is  long  since 
gone. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness. 


CHILD  ABUSE  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

rEDCBUKi  KIDS  WHAT  TO  LOOK  rOB  AKD  WHAT 
TO  DO  IT  IT  HArrSMS  TO  TBXM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  Child  Abuse 
Awareness  Month:  a  time  for  our 
Nation  to  give  special  consideration  to 
the  problems  of  child  abuse  and  its 
damaging  effects  on  our  society. 

The  statistics  involving  child  abuse 
Incidents  are  frightening.  One  expert 
says  that  as  many  as  10.000  children 
are  severely  battered  each  year,  at 
least  50,000  to  70.000  are  sexually 
abused.  100.000  are  emotionally  ne- 
glected, and  another  100,000  are  phys- 
ically, morally,  and  educationally  ne- 
glected. The  actual  numbers  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases  are  difficult  to 
ascertain  because  of  the  necessity  of 
relying  on  reporting  by  hospitals,  the 
police,  or  family  members.  Most  re- 


searchers agree  that  studies  and  sur- 
veys underestimate  the  true  number 
of  incidents.  Statistics  further  show 
that  many  abused  children  grow  up  to 
be  abusers,  and  many  along  the  way 
are  likely  to  become  Involved  in  crimi- 
nal acts. 

For  too  long,  our  society  has  labeled 
this  subject  taboo,  and  for  too  long. 
we,  as  parents,  family  members,  and 
citizens  have  turned  our  backs  on  the 
victims— the  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  are  frightened  and  confused 
about  what  to  do  once  it  hiu?pens  to 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  before  this 
body  to  share  what  I  have  learned  of 
an  important  cooperative  effort  under- 
way in  this  country.  On  February  17 
of  this  year,  eight  major  newspapers 
published  a  four-page  supplement 
with  a  critical  message  on  child  abuse 
to  children:  what  to  look  for  and  what 
to  do  if  it  haivens  to  them. 

In  the  form  of  a  comic  strip,  using 
the  popular  figures  of  "Spider-Man 
and  Power  Pack."  the  delicate  issues 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  were  mas- 
terfully analysed  in  a  way  that  chil- 
dren could  understand.  The  response 
to  the  supplements  has  been  moving. 
Hundreds  of  letters  from  formerly 
abused  children  and  thoughtful  par- 
ents, to  teachers  and  law  enforcement 
officials,  have  poured  in  to  the  groups 
that  sponsored  and  organized  the  pub- 
lishing. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
coUeagues  excerpts  from  some  of 
these  many  letters. 

In  all.  6.6  million  copies  of  the  sup- 
plement were  distributed  on  that  day 
in  the  eight  newspapers.  Special 
thanks  should  go  to  the  newspapers 
that  allowed  the  supplement  to  run  in 
their  editions:  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Boston  Globe,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  orga- 
nizations behind  the  scenes  that  made 
up  their  historic  cooperative  effort 
happen,  the  Marvel  Comics  Groups, 
the  National  Committee  for  Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse,  and  the 
McArthur  Foundation,  which  funded 
the  supplements,  should  also  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  President,  this  incredible  effort 
to  educate  millions  of  American  fami- 
lies and  open  the  door  to  parent-child 
discussions  need  not  end  now.  The 
Marvel  Comics  Group  has  agreed  to 
provide  us  with  copies  of  this  comic 
strip  so  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
firsthand  this  important  message. 
They  are  being  delivered  to  the  offices 
as  I  speak. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  to  do  eveiything  within  their 
power  to  encourage  the  distribution  of 
this  comic  strip  in  their  home  states. 
It  is  a  special  comic  strip,  with  a  spe- 


cial message  that  speaks  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  ages. 

There  are  many  steps  that  we.  as  a 
Nation,  must  take  to  bring  the  disease 
of  child  abuse  under  control.  The 
widespread  distribution  of  publica- 
tions, like  this  comic  strip,  that  are  de- 
signed to  draw  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem and  offer  advice  to  children  and 
paraits  on  how  to  handle  it.  is  one  of 
these  important  steps. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Raooao  the 
letters  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBCoao.  as  follows: 

PnsnAST  28, 1S88. 
Natiokal   ComoTni  roa  Pmbvbitioii  or 

CHIU)  ASUBK. 

Chicaoo,  IL. 

To  whom  it  man  eoneem: 

This  Sunday  I  read  the  Sptdennan  supple- 
ment In  the  Chicago  Tribune:  I  had  to  write 
to  tell  you  what  I  thought  about  It. 

When  I  was  a  kid  I  read  a  lot  of  oomicr 
My  nickel  allowance  would  buy  either  a 
candy  bar  or  two  comic  books;  I  usually 
went  for  the  oomlc  books.  And  they  didn't 
even  atunt  my  Intellectual  growth,  aa  so 
many  adults  believed  in  those  days— now 
I'm  getting  a  PhD.  But  In  those  days  a  lot  of 
things  were  different,  and  one  of  them  was 
that  no  one  but  no  one  ever  talked  about 
things  like  child  abuse. 

I  waa  abused  by  my  father  for  nearly  17 
years.  He  aald  he'd  kill  me  If  I  ever  told 
anyone.  I  finally  got  up  the  nerve  to  teU  my 
mother,  who  aald  I  must  be  lying.  I  never 
told  anyone  elae  about  It  again  untO  I  saw  a 
psychiatriat  In  my  twenties.  How  I  wish  that 
one  of  those  many  comic  books  I  read  bad 
had  a  story  like  thla  in  them!  I  might  have 
had  the  bravery  to  tell  othera,  to  tell  until 
aomeone  did  believe  me. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Marvel  baa  done  thia 
story,  and  that  nowadaya  people  do  talk 
about  thla.  that  they  are  bringing  It  out  into 
the  open.  Tears  after  the  fact  I  found  out 
that  I  waa  not  alone,  that  many  friends  of 
mine  had  been  abuaed  and  either  had  been 
afraid  to  tell  or  bad  been  accuaed  of  lying. 
When  I  read  thla  comic  It  made  me  want  to 
cry— not  becauae  It  made  me  aad,  but  be- 
cauae  It  made  me  hopeful.  If  other  kida 
could  be  saved  from  such  horrifying  and 
cruahlng  guilt.  It  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.  Putting  It  Into  a  comic  book  la  a  very 
good  Idea:  for  a  lot  of  kids,  comic  booka  are 
more  than  entertainment— they  are  friends. 

Thanks. 
Sincerely, 

IMSTKUCTOR  AT  IRDIAIIA  UMIVSIUITT. 

PisaDAST  28, 1985. 
DsAK  Stam  Lkb,  I  really  enjoyed  your  spe- 
cial addition  on  aexual  abuae.  I  think  It  will 
encorage  kida  to  tell  adults  that  they  are 
being  sexually  abuaed.  I  hope  to  grow  up 
and  be  a  cartoonlat  like  you  someday. 
Sincerely, 

10  Tsar  Old  Bot. 

Febsuast  28, 1985. 
Deas  Sis/Ma' am,  I  am  currently  a  nursing 
student  taking  my  phsychlatric  nursing 
course.  During  a  women's  group  therapy 
aeaalon  I  attended,  the  topic  of  aexual  abuae 
was  brought  up  by  the  therapist.  I  knew  the 
statlatlca  on  sexual  abuae  were  riaing,  but  to 
my  aurpriae,  all  fourteen  women  In  the 


group  reported  being  aezually  abused  at  one 
time  or  another  between  the  ages  of  six  to 
eighteen  years  old.  Once  one  member  of  the 
group  told  her  painful  experience,  the 
othera  follobred.  Needless,  to  say,  a  lot  of 
pain,  anger^  fustrati«i  and  tears  were  re- 
leased.        I 

I  want  to  ^iiank  you  for  your  part  In  pre- 
senting that;  wonderful  comic  Strip  placed  In 
the  Chicagd  Tribune.  I  hope  it  helps  chil- 
dren and  adults  talk  about  their  feelings 
and  f  ears  about  this  problem.  The  women  In 
my  group  odd  that  the  hardest  put  was 
telling  aomeone  about  it  I  hope  children 
found  a  way  to  do  that  through  the  comic 
strip.  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  list  of 
agencies  to  contact  for  information  and 
help.  The  public  needed  that.  I  was  very 
glad  I  read  1^  Sunday's  Chicago  Tribune. 
Nnasnia  Siuuam. 


_■ 


To  Whom  It  Mat  Coiicbb>,  your  supple- 
ment on  Child  Abuae  which  appeared  in 
Sunday's  Tribune  U  to  be  commended. 

I  think  It  Is  wonderful  to  see  the  media 
aiding  In  Informing  and  educating  today's 
children.  Child  abuse  la  a  reality  and  it  truly 
exists  in  our  world. 

lliere  are^  I'm  sure,  a  great  number  of 
frightened  tictima  out  thne.  And,  if  your 
supplement  even  touches  a  handful.  It  will 
have  done  a  great  deal.  Thanka  for  reaching 
out  to  them  and  giving  them  courage  to 
come  forward,  and  also,  a  sense  of  under- 
standing. Itia  important  for  these  children 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  they're  not 
alone  and  that  they're  not  bad! 

I  am  confident  that  your  supplement  will 
do  Its  Intended  job. 

It  really  impressed  me  to  see  the  open 
anna  of  help  which  you  are  offering. 

Bravo  to  ypu! 

WoiiAii  HI  luwois. 

Natiomal  aomiiiTB  vox  PBBvmnoa  or 

Crilo  Asukx, 
Chicago.  IL. 

OoodMorhing! 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
Spider-Man  and  Power  Pack  comic  strip  pre- 
sented In  tbe  Chicago  Tribune  newapaper 
dealing  with  child  abuae.  I  found  thia  article 
to  be  very  informative  and  a  good  way  of  re- 
lating to  poMble  abuaed  chQdren. 

With  morf  and  more  chOd  ainise  and  ne- 
glect cases  being  reported  every  day,  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  have  some  pamphlets  on 
hand  for  thfe  children  and/or  their  parents 
to  refer  to.  po  you  tutve  any  type  of  infor- 
mation pait|>Iet8  on  chUd 'abuse  or  neglect 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  public?  If  so,  I 
am  interestdd  In  obtaining  aeveral  copies  for 
our  Departiient. 

Any  inforiuition  you  can  relay  to  me  will 
be  slnoerly  ig>preclated. 
Re^eCtfuUy. 

JuvKHiLB  Omen  a  Ihdiama. 


To  Wu>mtt 

Congratuli  itions 
on  a  job  wel  done. 


FnaoAKT  28. 1985. 
l]May  Concern: 

and  much  appreciation 
I  am  very  Imttresaed  with 
the  Spldemian  Insert  on  child  aexual  abuse. 
I  have  a  fottr-year-old  daughter  to  whom  I 
Intend  to  read  It  to  aa  aoon  as  we  can  have  a 
quiet  time.  She  goes  to  pre-achool  and  baa 
gotten  some  Instruction  about  avoiding 
strangers  aad  saying  "no"  already.  There 
waa  alao  a  good  eplaode  on  "Richard  Pryor's 
Place"  abou^  an  abuaed  girl  that  we  watched 
together.  I'$i  sure  the  comic  will  reinforce 
the  messages. 

I  think  It's  wonderful  that  the  media  is 
helping  along  the  work  that  your  organisa- 


tion is  doing.  I  feel  there  can't  be  too  much 
Information,  and  constructive  educational 
vehicles  such  aa  the  Spiderman  Comic  are 
very  important.  Aa  a  parent  I  depend  on 
them  becauae  I  need  to  be  instructed  first, 
and  only  then  can  I  Instruct  my  child.  And 
for  the  imfoitunate  children  who  don't 
have  the  parent  who  cares,  the  programa 
and  comica  that  speak  directly  to  them  are 
Invaluable.  As  the  omilc  does. 

I'd  like  to  see  more  comics  like  this  one. 
Msybe  one  in  comic  book  form  to  be  made 
available  to  achoola,  churches,  etc.  The  hon- 
esty and  posltivNieas  were  very  Impresaive, 
thanks  to  everyone  for  caring. 

In  addition  to  being  moved  to  writing  thia 
letter  I  also  was  moved  to  tears  while  read- 
ing the  comic.  And  after,  out  of  gratitude 
and  alao  sadness  that  our  world  Is  one  where 
thia  aort  of  thing  Is  needed. 
Sincerely, 
MoTHXR  OF  4- Yeas  Old  ir  Illirois. 

BfARcaxsRa.  MO, 
February  2t,  IMS. 
DiAS  Sn:  My  children  and  I  just  finished 
reading  your  Spiderman  supplement  In  the 
St  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  You  took  a  very  dif- 
ficult subject  and  gave  us  a  way  to  make  It 
undnstandable,  even  to  young  children. 

It  is  so  hard  as  a  parent  to  know  how  to 
laring  thia  tragic  problem  to  your  children's 
attention.  Your  supplement  gave  us  a  great 
starting  point  that  led  to  a  lot  of  discussion, 
and  questions  from  my  children.  I  applaud 
your  auiH>lement  and  thank  you  for  your 
tremendous  help. 
Sincerely, 

Mother  ih  Missoubi. 

February  28, 1985. 
National  Coioiitteb  for  the  Prxvemtioii 

(ff  Child  Abuse. 
CMcaoo,  IL. 

Dear  Committee.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
appreciation  to  that  of  many  other  parents, 
rm  sure,  for  featuring  the  Spiderman  comic 
in  February's  Sunday  the  17th  edition  of 
the  "Chicago  Free  Press." 

I  was  especially  Impressed  with  Spider- 
man's  stiaring  of  his  abuse  experience  as  a 
child.  I  feel  that  children's  attachment  to 
Spiderman  will  make  them  sympathize  with 
Ills  story,  thus  the  children  will  possibly  feel 
that  they  are  not  alone  in  an  abuae  situa- 
tion and  this  can  happen  to  anyone:  two 
very  important  facts  relating  to  child  sexual 
abuse.  Also,  the  character  gave  good  advice 
when  he  told  children,  "keep  telling  untU  an 
adult  believes  you,  if  the  first  person  you 
tell  does  not." 

I  am  the  mother  of  a  three  year  old,  who 
is  a  fan  of  Spiderman,  of  course.  Josh  can't 
read  yet,  but  I  did  share  this  with  him  and 
parapbraaed  Its  contents  into  words  he  can 
understand.  I  have  been  Introducing  the 
concept  of  "self-awareness"  and  "body  pro- 
tection" to  him  for  about  6  months.  He 
liked  this  comic  and  after  I  liad  set  It  down. 
Josh  pidud  It  up  and  "read  it  to  himseU" 
saying,  "l^ldennan  says  nobody  should 
hurt  me."  Also,  "Spiderman  said  to  tell 
Mommle  if  anyone  touches  me."  That's 
proliably  the  best  review  you've  had  on 
this!!!!!! 

Again,  thank  you  for  printing  this  feature! 
I  have  joined  my  son  In  his  admiration  of 
Sptdennan! 

PS:  If  your  conunittee  recommends  any 
tioolu  on  how  to  tell  children  about  sexual 
abuse,  plesae  let  me  know.  I  wish  to  obtain 
books  like  these  and  use  them  in  our  story 
time  at  home. 

Mother  »  New  York  State. 


Febbuart  28, 1985. 
National  Commitre  por  Prevention  op 

Child  Abuse, 
Chicago,  IL. 

Thank  you,  the  ^Ider  Man  supplement  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  read  by  my  eight- 
year-old  son.  my  ten-year-old  daughter,  my 
husband  and  me.  We  all  sppredate  the  op- 
portunity you  gave  us  to  talk  about  this  sub- 
ject. The  more  Imowledge  my  children  have 
on  this  sort  of  thing,  the  easier  it  Is  for  me 
to  leave  them  in  the  care  of  others!  This  ar- 
ticle and  others  lilie  it  will  be  put  away  to  be 
read  a  few  years  from  now  to  my  youngest 
who  Is  just  a  toddler  now. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  call  attention 
to  the  problem  and  give  teaching  aids  such 
as  this  supplement  to  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  our  children. 
Sincerely, 

MoTHn  in  Illinois. 


EUROPEAN  CONCERN  POR 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN  POLICIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Americans  begin  to  focus  on  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Nicaragua,  few 
stop  to  consider  the  effects  of  our  Cm- 
tral  American  policies  on  our  Ehiopean 
allies.  Recently,  a  delegation  from  Eu- 
ropean parliaments  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  voice  Ehiropean  opposition  to 
U.S.  policies  in  Central  America.  They 
came  as  representatives  of  600  other 
members  of  European  parliaments 
who  have  published  a  report  on  the 
Central  American  crisis. 

Four  members  of  the  Ehitch.  Irish. 
German,  and  Italian  Parliaments 
wrote  to  President  Reagan  to  inform 
him  of  the  grave  concern  shared  by 
hundreds  of  their  fellow  legislators 
about  the  current  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua.  The  letter  raises  several 
points  which  are  central  to  the  debate 
on  the  t4>propriate  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  region. 

While  framing  the  issue  as  an  East- 
West  conflict,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion ignores  the  roots  of  the  crisis  in 
Central  America  which  lie  in  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  region. 
As  the  letter  states,  the  administra- 
tion's policy  toward  Nicaragua  of  isola- 
tion, containment  and  hostility  "only 
strengthens  the  hand  of  those  forces 
inside  the  country  most  likely  to 
depart  from  the  original  goals  of  the 
Sandlnista  revolution:  political  plural- 
ism, nonaUgnment.  and  a  mixed  econo- 
my." 

The  Reagan  administration's  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  makes  a  mockery  of 
Western  values.  "To  compare  merce- 
naries who  butcher  and  rape  women 
and  children  to  members  of  the 
French  Resistance— or  even  to  the 
Founding  Fathers  of— the  United 
States— is  an  insult  to  the  memory  and 
dignity  of  those  genuine  heroes  and 
martsrrs  who  fought  for  freedom."  In 
addition,  the  United  States'  brazen 
violation  of  international  law  tramples 
over  the  very  principles  of  the  NATO 
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Charter  and  only  weakens  the  entire 
alliance. 

In  the  upcoming  debate  in  the 
Senate  over  Central  American  policies, 
it  is  Important  to  take  into  consider- 
ation these  views  and  concerns  of  our 
allies.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  letter  to  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  may  be  printed  in 
the  Rkobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou>.  as  follows: 

BousB  or  Pabliamxtt, 
2590  SA  Tlu  Hcgue.  March  i.  lUS. 
President  RsASAii, 
TKe  White  Hoitae, 
WaOtington,  DC. 

Dnui  Pkbsimiiit  Rkaoait  We  are  writing  to 
inform  you  of  the  grave  concern  ihared  by 
hundreds  of  our  fellow  leglslstorB  alMnit  cur- 
rent United  States  policy  towards  Central 
America,  and  in  particular,  vls-a-vls  the 
Oovemment  of  Nlcaracua.  During  the  last 
three  daya  while  we  have  been  In  Washing- 
ton, we  liave  rtlmifrt  the  policy  with  scliol- 
an.  Joumaliats.  Senators  and  Repreeenta- 
ttvea.  congressional  staff  and  Executive 
Branch  officials.  These  talks  have  only  rein- 
forced our  Judgment  that  the  policy  is 
liesded  on  a  course  about  which  European 
elected  officials— acro«  a  broad  poUtlcal 
■peetrum— are  appropriately  disturbed. 

In  brief,  the  mainstream  of  Western  Euro- 
pean opinion  lias  reached  a  firm  consensus 
on  the  following  points: 

The  roots  of  the  crisis  in  Central  America 
lie  in  the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  region.  It  Is  Important  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  tiiat,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  countries  of  Central  America 
will  be  poor.  A  durable  peace  in  the  region 
can  only  be  established  through  political  lo- 
lutions  and  economic  development,  and 
these  must  be  rooted  In  a  reasonably  Just 
social  order. 

The  tensions  in  Central  America  are  not 
manifestations  of  the  East/West  conflict  As 
stated,  the  revolutions  In  Nicaragua.  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  are  rooted  in  poverty 
and  political  repression.  Successful  revolu- 
tions need  not  threaten  the  United  States: 
they  need  not  lead  to  governments  that  are 
dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  it 
is  predsely  policies  of  isolation,  contain- 
ment and  hostility  that  threaten  friendly 
and  prosperous  friendships  with  countries 
such  ss  Miearagua. 

Oiplomatle  rather  than  military  solutions 
slMMild  lie  sought  to  defuse  tensions  wtilch 
plague  the  region.  Peace,  gradual  reform 
and  long-tenn  stability,  as  well  as  U.S.  na- 
tional security,  can  only  be  Insured  by  nego- 
tiated settlemients  In  the  region.  Further 
militarisation  of  Central  America  only 
vwwns  furtlier  chaos  and  Uoodshed.  We 
give  strong  iiarking  to  the  Contadora  group 
effort  wliich  remains  the  best  framework 
for  securing  a  Just  snd  stable  peace,  and  we 
fear  that  the  United  States  does  not  support 
the  Cootadora  effort  sincerely. 

Nicaragua  should  not  be  isolated.  U  the 
Adminlatratlon  is  concerned  at>out  the 
deo>ociatic  evolution  of  tte  Nicaraguan  rev- 
olution, it  must  Immediately  reverse  its 
strategy  of  covert  operations,  trade  and  aid 
biocfcadts.  and  threatening  BaHitary  maneu- 
veiB.  Tlie  tremendous  prtssurf  which  Wssh- 
tngton  is  bringing  to  bear  on  Nicaragua  only 
strengthens  the  hand  of  those  forces  inside 
the  country  most  likely  to  depart  from  the 
original  goals  of  the  Sanrtinlsta  revolution: 


political  pluralism,  non-alignment,   and  a 
mixed  economy. 

International  law  must  be  observed.  After 
World  War  II.  the  United  States  was  a 
leader  in  the  International  acceptance  of 
the  credo  that  the  rule  of  the  law  must  re- 
place the  rule  of  force.  Unfortunately,  the 
actions  of  the  UA  government  In  Central 
America,  such  as  the  mining  of  Nicaragua's 
ports  and  Its  refusal  to  admit  to  the  validity 
of  the  IntemaUonal  Court  of  Justice,  are 
seen  by  many  Europeans  as  proof  that  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  disregard  the 
principles  of  International  conduct  which  it 
professes  to  upliold.  We  emedally  note  that 
the  NATO  charter  pledges  s  member  to  ob- 
serve International  law  whenever  It  declares 
lU  national  InteresU  to  be  at  stake.  When 
the  XSa.  acU  In  contempt  of  the  law.  she  im- 
dermines  the  very  foundations  of  interna- 
tional Justice  and  stability  she  helped  foster 
In  the  West  over  the  past  40  years. 

With  respect  to  Nicaragua,  there  are  le- 
gitimate reasons  to  be  concerned  about  the 
well-being  of  democracy.  However,  to  call 
the  ctmtras  "freedom  fighters"  Is  to  mske  a 
mockery  of  the  word  freedom.  Recent  rev- 
elations of  atrodttes  committed  by  the  con- 
tras  against  Nlcaragusn  civilians— including 
aasaasination.  torture,  rape,  kidnapping  and 
mutilation— only  leads  honest  observers  to 
conclude  that  the  contras  sre  terrorists,  not 
defenders  of  freedom.  To  compare  merce- 
naries who  butcher  and  rape  women  and 
children  to  members  of  the  French  Resist- 
ance—or even  to  the  founding  fathers  of 
your  own  country— Is  an  Insult  to  the 
memory  and  dignity  of  those  genuine 
heroes  and  martyrs  who  fought  for  free- 
dom. 

Our  delegation  traveled  to  Washington  to 
express  a  concern  felt  deeply  throughout 
Europe.  Our  views  were  clearly  expressed  at 
the  meeting  of  European  foreign  ministers 
held  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica  during  Septem- 
ber, 19M.  The  voice  of  European  opinion  on 
this  Issue  will  be  reaffirmed  and  strength- 
ened in  a  follow-up  meeting  of  foreign  min- 
isters scheduled  for  the  second  half  of  this 
year. 

We  are  unsure  of  your  Administration's 
concern  sbout  European  interest  and  opin- 
ion on  the  Central  America  crisis.  However, 
we  do  believe  you  share  with  us  a  mutual  in- 
terest in  the  sUtus  of  the  NATO  Alliance.  It 
lias  become  Increasingly  difficult  for  elected 
officials  throughout  Europe  to  defend  the 
NATO  Alliance  because  of  United  States 
policy  in  Central  America.  A  policy  which 
makes  a  nuM^ery  of  Western  values,  which 
braaenly  violates  International  law,  which 
tramples  over  the  very  principles  of  the 
NATO  cliarter  only  weakens  the  whole  alli- 
ance. We  do  not  write  to  you  as  mere 
friends,  or  interested  observors.  Your  policy 
has  a  profound  effect  on  our  lives  and  our 
countries. 

More  than  six  hundred  of  our  parliamen- 
tary colleagues  In  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  sponsored  a  report  on  the 
crisis  in  Central  America  that  details  the 
polnU  we  iiave  raised  in  this  letter.  We  are 
their  represenUUves  In  this  visit,  and  we 
hope  that  their  concern  is  both  clear  to  you 
and  taken  Into  consideration  in  these  criti- 
cal days. 

Sincerely. 

EvsunHnnmis, 

M.P..  The  NetherlaruU 

BBWABB  AlXBH, 

MLP..  RepiMic  QflrOand. 
UwiH(H.n. 
ILP.,  Federal  JtemiMic  of  Qermany. 
OrwrAMO  RoDOT*. 

M.P..  Italy. 


ARTHUR  SCHLSSmOEai.  JR.- 
"MR.  REAOAirS  TAR  BABY" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  administration  begins  its  campaign 
to  pursuade  Congress  to  resume  aid  to 
the  Contras  in  Nicaragua,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  stop  and  examine  the  dangers 
created  by  linking  America's  credlbU- 
ity  to  an  unlikely  victory  against  the 
Sandlnlsta  government.  Mr.  Reagan 
may  find  it  much  more  dlf flctilt  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  a  Nicaraguan 
quagmire  than  he  did  from  the  Leba- 
nese disaster. 

In  his  enlightening  arUcle.  "Mr. 
Reagan's  Tar  Baby."  Pulltser  Prize 
winner  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  out- 
lines the  dangerous  "slippery  slope" 
upon  which  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  embarking.  "The  Reagan- 
Shultz  line  creates  its  own  momentum. 
Oaee  we  talk  about  moral  duties  and 
define  a  local  issue  as  a  global  test, 
anything  short  of  the  regime's  remov- 
al will  seem  to  some  a  TJB.  defeat." 
The  President's  own  Secretary  of 
State  recently  warned,  "We  may  find 
later,  when  we  can  no  longer  avoid 
acting,  that  the  stakes  will  be  higher 
and  the  costs  greater." 

The  Reagan  administration's  policy 
is  based  on  the  flawed  assumption 
that  it  can  control  the  guerrillas.  But 
recent  reports  of  atrocities  by  the 
guerrillas,  as  well  as  "overzealous" 
CIA  practices,  make  it  clear  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  not  in  full  control  of 
his  policy.  "In  the  Nicaraguan  case, 
the  great  United  States  Is  allowing 
Itself  to  be  manipulated  by  men  who 
use  the  'credibility'  line  to  entrap  us 
into  restoring  their  property  and 
power— and  who  hope  that  this  resto- 
ration will  be  completed  by  UJS. 
troops." 

The  more  urgently  Mr.  Reagan 
raises  the  stakes  and  pledges  results  in 
Nicaragua,  the  more  difficult  It  will  be 
to  extricate  himself  and  maintain 
America's  credibility.  As  Mr.  Schlesln- 
ger so  succinctly  states.  President 
Reagan  ought  to  remember  Denis 
Healy's  law,  "When  you  are  already  in 
a  hole,  stop  digging." 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  Mr.  Schleslnger's  insightful  ar- 
ticle and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the   article   may   be   printed   in   the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  1. 
1985] 

Ms.  RsAOAM's  Tax  Bast 

Last  week  President  Reagan  avowed  what 
he  had  long  denied— that  his  objective  is  to 
"remove"  the  government  of  Nicaragua  or 
at  least,  as  he  elegantly  put  It.  to  make  the 
SandlnistJM  cry  "uncle." 


The  campaign  to  attain  this  objective  is 
now  under  way.  The  president  preceded  his 
press  conference  with  a  radio  -speech  In 
which  he  embraced  the  Contras.  the  CIA- 
backed  gilerrlllas.  as  "our  brothers."  In 
helping  the  Contras.  he  said,  we  are  doing 
what  UJayette.  von  Steuben  and  Kos- 
dussko  dl4  in  helping  the  Ameriesn  Revolu- 
tion. "Ho^  can  we  refuse  them  sssistance 
when  we  imow  that  ultimately  their  fight  is 
our  flghtT"  The  secretary  of  state  soon 
added  that  "it  is  our  mmal  duty  to  help 
people  trying  to  bring  about  the  freedom  of 
their  country." 

It  is  hard  to  be  sure  bow  far  this  cam- 
paign is  nieant  to  go.  Some  observers  think 
it  Is  no  mav  ttian  an  intensification  of  pres- 
sure to  fotce  further  concessions  from  the 
Ssnrtlnists^,  If  this  reading  is  correct,  then 
the  tactic  I  is  already  having  some  success. 
The  Ssndsnistras  this  week  decided  to  sus- 
pend the  iniport  of  new  arms  systems  and  to 
send  50  Ct^faan  military  advisers  home.  They 
ssk  for  a  Besumption  of  negotiations  and  an 
end  to  Uiel  financing  of  the  Contras.  But  the 
last  thintf  the  adminlstratian  hard-Uners 
want  is  a  negotiated  settlement.  If  they 
can't  avoi4  negotiations,  they  will  keep  on 
raising  the  ante:  and  they  wOl  demand  con- 
tinued support  for  the  Contras.  if  only  to 
maintain  the  pressure. 

The  Reigan-Shultx  line  creates  its  own 
momentuia.  Once  we  talk  about  moral 
duties  anc|  define  a  local  issue  ss  a  global 
test,  anything  short  of  the  regime's  removal 
will  seem!  to  some  a  Uja  defeat  What 
begins  ss  pressure  may  end  as  crusade. 

If  the  extras  fall  to  overthrow  Managua, 
the  administration  may  find  itself  on  a  Slip- 
pery slope!  Some  Resiwiitcs  will  surely  feel 
that  to  pifeserve  "credibility."  the  U.&  must 
use  addlti^ial  means  to  attain  its  objective. 
Including  the  dispatch  of  American  troops, 
"We  may  find  later."  Mr.  Shultx  said  omi- 
nously. "#hen  we  can  no  longer  avoid 
acting,  that  the  stakes  will  lie  higher  and 
the  costs  veater." 

I    FLAwxD  nnrocAxioa 

Mr.  Reagan's  Invocation  of  Lafayette,  von 
Steuben  a^d  Koadussko  has  its  flaws  as  his- 
torical analogy.  After  all.  lAfayette  and  his 
comrades  were  not  cheering  the  American 
reliels  on  from  a  safe  distance:  they  were 
with  them  on  the  firing  line.  But  perliaps 
the  analogy  secretes  an  unconscious  expec- 
tation. 

It  isnt  necessary  to  like  the  Sandinistas  in 
order  to  qf  estion  the  wisdom  of  the  Resgan 
policy.  T^e  Rsnrtlnistai  are  a  rough  lot 
Many  are  iMarxist-Leolnists.  They  are  also 
nationalisai  with  fierce  pride  in  their  revolu- 
tion and  Independence.  To  be  told  to  cry 
uncle  by  4he  American  president  is  an  in- 
sulting reiiinder  of  the  idea,  expressed  by 
Secretary  nf  SUte  Rtehaid  Otawy  In  189S 
and  presumably  scrspped  in  more  dvOlaed 
times,  thai  "the  United  States  is  practically 
sovereign  on  this  continent  and  its  fiat  is 
law  uptm  the  subjects  to  which  it  OMifines 
its  interposition." 

Mr.  Reagan's  bullying  words  will  be  about 
as  effective  ss  it  would  have  been  for  King 
George  III  to  have  told  the  American  revo- 
lutionaries to  cry  uncle.  Nor  is  it  unreason- 
able that  k  small  country  besieged  by  the 
U.S.  shouU  buOd  up  lU  defenses.  And  it's 
Utopian  td  suppose  the  Sandinistas  will  de- 
mobilise sb  long  as  the  U.S.  prodslms  its 
intent  to  overthrow  them. 

As  for  tpe  Contras.  are  they  really  "our 
brothers"?  The  Contras  are  not  a  unified 
force.  Some,  like  Eden  Pastora  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Revblutlonary  Alliance,  are  Ixave  and 
worthy  m^n.  But  Mr.  Paston  has  been  no- 


tably critical  of  the  CIA  and  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Force  (FDN).  the  largest 
Contra  unit  Many  of  the  FDN  leaders— in- 
cluding the  chief  of  operations,  the  chief  of 
Intelligence,  the  chief  of  logistics  and  the 
chief  of  personnel— are  reportedly  veterans 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  in  the  good 
old  days  wss  the  Somosa  family's  personal 
instrument  of  terror.  Men  trained  in  such  a 
sduMl  rarely  alter  their  habits,  and  newiva- 
permen  have  described  the  depredstlons 
snd  atrociUes  they  leave  in  their  tralL  "U.S. 
support  for  the  Contras".  Sen.  Clailiorne 
PeU  has  weU  said,  "flies  in  the  fsce  of  the 
administration's  snti-terrorist  policy." 
These  guardsmen  may  be  the  brothers  of 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  doubt  that  they  are  really 
the  brothers  of  most  dtizens  of  the  U.S. 

Yet  they  are  the  men  to  whom  Mr. 
Reagan  proposes  to  entrust  the  honor  and 
prestige  of  the  republic.  The  objection  to 
doing  this  proceeds  not  from  idntlism  but 
from  realism.  Mr.  Reagan  supposes  he  can 
control  his  guerrillas.  The  idea  that  the 
patron  can  control  the  client  is  an  abiding 
American  illusion— an  illusion  that  has  mys- 
teriously survived  bitter  experience  to  the 
contrary  in  China  and  Indochina. 

Once  the  patron  commits  himself  to  the 
achievement  of  the  client's  goals,  his  own  le- 
verage shrinks  He  must  now  renounce  his 
ultimate  sanction— the  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port from  the  client.  He  is  no  longer  the  ma- 
nipulator but  the  manipulated.  He  ends  less 
the  eUmt's  patron  than  his  prisoner.  In  the 
mcaraguan  case  the  great  UJS.  Is  aliowing 
itself  to  be  manipulated  by  men  who  use  the 
"credibility"  line  to  entrap  us  into  restoring 
their  property  and  power— and  who  hcve 
that  this  restoration  will  be  completed  by 
U  A  troops. 

The  sdministtation  has  now  csst  aside  the 
pretense  that  its  purpose  in  ''■^•Mny  the 
Contras  was  simply  to  stop  arms  shipmoits 
to  the  Salvadoran  insurgents.  This  was  at 
best  a  tenuous  point,  since  solid  evidence  is 
lacking  that  such  shipments  have  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  But  in  avowing  his 
real  objective.  Mr.  Reagan  faces  the  obsta- 
de  of  the  Boland  Amendment  which  pro- 
hlbits  UJS.  support  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Nicaraguan  government  When  asked  about 
the  Boland  Amendment  in  his  press  confer- 
ence, our  president  responded  with  sn  airy 
reference  to  "some  of  the  pnvosals  that 
have  been  made  in  Congress."  The  Boland 
Amendment  is  no  proposaL  It  is  an  act  of 
Congress,  signed  into  law  by  Ronald 
ReagazL 

The  new  policy  also  faces  obstades  in 
international  law.  Mr.  Reagan  propounded  a 
novd  doctrine  in  his  State  of  Uie  Union 
message.  "Support  for  freedom  fighters  is 
self-defense,"  he  said,  "and  totally  consist- 
ent with  the  OAS  and  V.H.  Charters."  But 
"self-defense,"  as  Abraham  Uncoln  pointed 
out  long  ago.  Is  a  mighty  elastic  concept 
SuKwae.  Lincoln  wrote,  a  president  claim- 
ing self-defense  invaded  Canada  because  he 
thought  the  British  were  about  to  invade  us. 
"You.  may  say  to  him,  'I  see  no'  probability 
of  the  British  invading  us'  but  he  wiU  say  to 
you  'be  sOent;  I  see  it.  if  you  don't.' "  Let  a 
president  invade  a  neighbor  whenever  he 
shall  deem  it  necessary  to  repel  an  invasion. 
Lincoln  said,  "and  you  allow  him  to  make 
war  at  pleasure.  Study  to  see  if  you  can  fix 
any  limit  to  his  power  in  this  respect" 

The  belief  ttiat  support  for  freedran  fight- 
ers Is  exempt  from  international  law  has 
long  been  a  Soviet  doctrine,  though  they 
prefer  the  term  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." Ax  Mr.  Reagan  showed  when  he 
pulled  the  U.S.  out  of  the  Nicaragua  case  In 


the  World  Court,  he  is  coming  close  to  the 
Soviet  position  tliat  a  siqierpower  is  a  law 
unto  itself  in  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Reagan  ou^t  to  count  carefully  the 
costs  of  sn  interventkmist  poikr  in  Central 
America.  He  is  a  lame-dudc  president  snd 
his  power  to  attain  his  domestic  goals  wiU 
steadily  trickle  away  in  the  months  ahead. 
Interventicm  in  Cmtral  America  will  derail 
his  domestic  progrsm  snd  use  up  wasting 
political  assets.  The  Second  American  Revo- 
lution announred  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
address  will  perish  in  Nicaragua  as  surely  ss 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society  perished  in 
Vietnam.  The  new  Central  American  line 
puts  Mr.  Reagan's  second  term  at  risk- 
imless,  of  course,  he  slready  deapaln  of 
coping  with  the  farm  problem,  the  deficit 
the  tax  bill  and  other  local  vexations  and. 
like  other  leaders  known  to  history,  sees  in 
foreign  war  an  escspe  from  domestic  po*- 
plexity. 

A  Marxist-Leninist  Nicaragua  is  a  prob- 
lem—though as  Sen.  William  Fulbright  said 
of  Cuba  In  1961,  it  is  a  thorn  in  our  side,  not 
a  dagger  in  our  heart.  The  Soviet  Union  ob- 
viously rejoices  In  our  Central  American  dis- 
comfiture, but  the  administration  has  never 
vouchsafed  a  rigorous  snalysis  as  to  bow 
Moscow  can  exploit  the  situation  to  its  stra- 
tegic benefit 

Moscow  kAows  that  it  cannot  install  nu- 
clear-missile bases  in  Uie  Western  Hemi- 
sphere In  1985  sny  more  thsn  it  ooold  in 
1902.  A»  tar  economic  aid  to  mearagua. 
why,  as  the  Latin  Americans  put  tt.  would 
Moscow  fatten  a  lamb  in  the  Jaws  of  a  lion? 
The  Kremlin  wHl  do  its  liest  to  keep  the  rev- 
olutionary pot  boiling  on  a  low-cost  low-risk 
basis,  but  it  will  not  Invest  much  in  the  way 
of  arms  or  money  or  prestige  because  it  un- 
derstands how  hopelessly  vulnerable  any 
such  investment  would  be. 

CONSULT  THX  MKIOHSOBS 

If  the  Nicaraguan  threat  lies  In  the  expmt 
of  revolution  to  neighboring  countries,  per- 
haps we  should  consult  with  the  neighbots 
before  we  rush  into  action  oursdves.  Ttxer 
are  far  doser  to  the  threat  than  we  are.  far 
more  familiar  with  the  terilUny  and  Just  ss 
determined  to  protect  themsdves.  State  De- 
partment officials  say  that  few  of  our  I^tin 
American  allies  would  support  us  in  break- 
ing relations  with  Nicaragua.  If  the  neigh- 
bors stm  see  possibilities  in  d^lomsey.  why 
should  we  put  our  chips  on  military  power? 
If  diplomacy  f aQs.  force  is  always  available, 
and  it  Is  better  to  use  it  with  our  Latin 
American  friends  than  without  them.  Uni- 
lateral action  by  the  VJB.  Is  a  sure  loser. 

I  find  it  hard  to  beUeve  that  Ronald 
Reagan  will  actually  send  Ameriran  boys  to 
km  and  die  in  Central  America.  But  the 
more  urgently  he  raises  stakes  snd  pledges 
results,  the  more  difficult  it  wiU  lie  to  extri- 
cate himself.  He  should  remember  Denis 
Healesr's  law:  When  you  are  already  in  a 
hole,  stop  digging.  Mr.  Reagan  will  not  find 
it  as  easy  to  shed  mcaragua  as  it  was  to 
shed  Lebanon.  He  may  well  end  up  playing 
Br'er  Rabbit  to  the  Nicaraguan  tar  baby. 


A  WINNINO  TRADITION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
has  excelled  on  the  basketbaD  court. 
Five  Kentudty  college  and  university 
basketball  teams  turned  in  sterling 
performances  this  season,  and  were 
Justly   rewarded   with   invltattons   to 
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post-aeuon  tounuunents.  The  winning 
tnMilticm  continues. 

The  nnivenlty  of  Kentucky  at  Lex- 
ington—site of  this  yeafs  Final  Four- 
made  its  30th  NCAA  Tournament  mp- 
pearance  this  year,  more  than  any 
other  team  in  the  Nation.  It  was  the 
■tzth  year  in  a  row  that  Coach  Joe  B. 
Hall  led  his  "Wildcats"  to  the  tourna- 
ment The  "Cats"  have  now  chalked 
up  1.378  wins— again,  more  than  any 
other  school  in  the  country.  It  will  be 
under  a  new  leader,  but  you  can  bet 
that  University  of  Kentucky  wiU  be 
ttitk  to  the  NCAA  very  soon. 

Down  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  the  Western  Kentucky  Universi- 
ty "Lady  Toppers"  made  their  first 
NCAA  tournament  appearance  this 
year.  After  only  nine  seasons  of 
wmnen's  basketball  at  Western.  Coach 
Paul  Sanderford  led  his  team  to  the 
Mideast  regional  title  and  on  to  the 
Final  Four.  The  "Lady  Toppers"  set  a 
school  record  this  year,  winning  28 
games.  I  am  very  proud  of  these  folks. 
The  University  of  Louisville  contin- 
ued in  its  tradition  of  excellence  on 
the  court  this  season,  going  all  the 
way  to  the  semifinals  of  the  National 
Invitational  Tournament.  This  was 
Unfveisity  of  Louisville's  11th  appear- 
ance in  the  NIT.  in  addition  to  17 
NCAA  Tournament  tptteutLDces.  By 
posUng  a  winning  record  again  this 
year.  Coach  Denny  Crum's  "Cardi- 
nals" extended  their  winning  streak— 
the  longest  in  the  country— to  40  con- 
secutive winning  seasons. 

Centre  College  in  Danville.  KT.  a 
school  with  an  excellent  academic  rep- 
utation, also  has  a  typical  Kentucky 
basketball  program— and.  as  you  prob- 
ably have  guessed  by  now.  typical  in 
Kentucky  basketball  means  excellent. 
Coach  Tom  Bryant's  "Colonels"  this 
year  won  their  third  consecutive  Col- 
lege Athletic  Conference  Champion- 
ship, and  then  went  on  to  the  NCAA 
Division  in  Tournament.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  conference  title,  the  Colonels 
went  down  to  Oreensboro,  NC.  and 
came  home  with  the  South  Regional 
Championship  in  hand. 

Flnidly.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  Just  a  few 
of  the  acc<Hni^ishments  of  the  Pan- 
thers of  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 
in  my  hometown  of  Owensboro.  KT. 
The  Panthers  this  year  went  all  the 
way  to  the  division  U  semifinals, 
maUng  their  11th  appearance  in  the 
final  four— a  division  n  record.  It  was 
the  team's  third  trip  to  the  Final  Four 
in  the  past  4  years.  On  their  way  to 
tying  for  the  Great  Lakes  Valley  Con- 
ference Championship,  the  Panthers 
broke  eight  school  records  and  seven 
conference  records.  Kentucky  Wesley- 
an is  led  by  Coach  Michael  Polllo.  who 
in  5  short  years  has  amassed  117  wins 
and  only  34  losses. 

Mr.  President,  in  Kentucky  we  do 
not  Just  grow  good  tobacco,  raise  fast 
horses,  and  make  smooth  bourbon— we 


also  field  some  of  the  finest  college 
basketball  teams  in  the  country.  These 
teams  are  deserving  of  our  praise  and 
support.  We  certainly  love  them  in 
Kentucky;  with  teams  like  these,  the 
basketball  season  does  not  end  until 
weU  into  spring,  which  gives  Kentuck- 
ians  about  a  month  to  gear  up  for  the 
Derby. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  WEICKER  ON  THE 
CHALLENGE  TO  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  no 
Senator  has  been  a  more  vigorous  and 
articulate  defender  of  constitutional 
principles  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  Lowxix  Wkickkh. 
His  energetic  adherence  to  the  ideals 
that  undergird  our  country's  funda- 
mental charter  must  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Consti- 
tution State. 

On  March  18.  1985,  Senator 
WncKBt  testified  before  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Connecticut  State  Legis- 
lature concerning  two  of  the  most  seri- 
ous contemporary  challenges  to  our 
Constitution:  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  the  call  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention  under  article  V  to 
propose  such  an  amendment.  Senator 
WncssB's  trenchant  comments  on 
these  important  topics  deserve  a  wider 
audience.  Members  of  Congress,  State 
legislators,  and  thoughtful  citizens 
would  all  benefit  from  careful  consid- 
eration of  Senator  Wxickxr's  perspec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Senator 
LowKLL  WncKBi  before  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Legislature  Committee  on 
Government  Administration  and  Elec- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 
Statkiibit  or  Sxhatob  Lowixx  Wncan,  Jk. 

Senator  Lovegrove.  Repreaentative  Schmi- 
die  uid  members  of  the  Committee.  It  U  a 
unique  pleasure  (or  me  to  testify  before  you 
this  morning  as  you  consider  S.J.  Res.  33, 
calling  for  a  Constitutional  convention  on 
the  matter  of  a  balanced  budget.  I  am  proud 
to  be  the  Senior  Senator  from  the  "Consti- 
tution State"  and  hope  that  as  members  of 
the  Connecticut  legislature,  you  will  honor 
our  state  by  defeating  this  seductive  but 
dangerous  proposal. 

In  remarks  this  morning  I  will  divide  my 
time  between  objection  to  the  end  this  proc- 
ess hopes  to  aclileve.  a  balanced  budget 


Constitutional  amendment,  and  the  means 
It  proposes  for  achieving  It,  the  Article  V 
Constitutional  Convention.  It's  difficult  to 
say  wliich  represents  the  greater  danger. 

First,  ttw  balanced  budget  amendment. 
Our  recent  political  and  economic  history 
has  been  turned  on  Its  head  over  the  last 
five  yean.  We  have  seen  the  federal  budget 
deficit  mushroom  from  $40  billion  In  1979  to 
$323  billion  Just  five  years  later.  We  liave 
seen  taxes  cut  and  priorities  realigned  and 
defense  spending  increased  as  never  before, 
and  the  estimates  are  that  the  deficit  will 
climb  to  $300  billion  per  year  by  1989.  And 
wtiat  Is  the  response?  The  President  and 
politicians  from  both  parties,  who  will  not 
deal  with  record  budget  deficits,  are  reach- 
ing for  a  Constitutional  fig  leaf  to  cover 
their  naked  inability  to  match  rhetoric  with 
results.  Unfortunately,  the  coverage  they 
have  chosen  is  too  transparent  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

During  President  Reagan's  State  of  the 
Union  speech  and  his  P788  budget  request, 
he  expreaed  a  strong  desire  for  a  balanced 
budget.  Well,  my  feUow  Nutmeggen,  that's 
like  the  quarterback  of  the  football  team 
leaving  the  field,  going  into  the  stands  and 
shouting  "We  want  a  touchdown!"  The 
President  has  submitted  five  budgets  to  the 
Congress,  each  further  from  the  balanced 
budget  goal.  And  the  Congress  lus  passed 
than  making  only  small  reductions  in  those 
deflcite  each  year.  We  are  not  your  average 
bear.  If  the  President  and  the  Congress 
want  to  balance  the  budget  we  have  the 
power  to  balance  it— now. 

The  federal  budget  is  in  perilous  shape 
not  because  of  the  lack  of  procedural  mech- 
anisms to  reduce  spending  but  because  of 
the  lack  of  political  courage  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  A  constitutional  amendment  will 
not  confer  that  virtue  on  the  body  politic: 
more  lilcely  it  will  create  a  generation  of  leg- 
islative bootleggers  who  find  their  way 
around  or  through  the  Constitution  to  do 
their  thing  without  risk. 

That  brings  me  to  my  central  concern, 
ttiat  It  Is  notliing  less  than  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ttutt  Is  at  stake  here. 
Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  that:  "Constitu- 
tions should  consist  only  of  general  provi- 
sions: the  reason  Is  ttiat  they  must  necessar- 
ily be  permanent,  and  that  they  cannot  cal- 
culate for  the  poailble  change  of  tilings." 

Our  Constitution,  like  no  other  document 
In  history,  has  conferred  on  the  American 
people  the  blessings  of  both  order  and  Jus- 
tice because  it  establishes  Ideals  rather  than 
make  policy.  To  enshrine  In  ttiat  document 
a  particular  device  of  economic  policy,  along 
side  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of 
the  person  and  right  to  vote  Is  to  demean 
and  encumber  our  greatest  strength. 

How  then  shall  we  deal  with  the  budget 
crisis?  A  group  of  fellow  Republicans  and  I 
have  tried  with  some  limited  success  to  fash- 
ion budget  proposals  wtilch  approach  deficit 
reduction  comprehensively.  All  federal  ac- 
tivities must  be  addressed:  defense  must  be 
reduced:  entitlement  programs  must  be  re- 
formed: and  yes  taxes  must  be  raised.  But  I 
do  not  beUeve  this  problem  will  be  Ucked 
until  the  American  people  demand  It  in  the 
voting  booth.  That  Is  how  the  Pramers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  such  ctianffes  to 
occur,  not  be  taking  a  red  pen  to  the  na- 
tion's founding  charter. 

What  I'm  saying  here,  basically.  Is  ttiat 
the  responsibility  lies  as  much  with  the 
American  people,  with  the  voters  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  as  It  does  with  their 
repreaenUUves.  be  they  In  Hartford  or  in 
Wastilngton.  I'm  reminded  of  ttiat  great 


. ..  in  [Harry  Ttuman's  book.  "Plain 

Speaking."  He  was  asked  a  question.  "Did  it 
bottler  youj  leaving  the  pomp  and  drcum- 
stanee  of  Wastilngton?  Of  ttie  Wliite 
House?"  alid  Truman  responded  "Never 
gave  me  any  trouble  at  alL  I  always  kept  In 
mind  someitiing  old  Ben  Franklin  said  at 
ttiat  meeting  in  Ptiiladelptiia  we  were  talk- 
ing about  tliey  tiad  a  big  dianiasion  alMut 
wtiat  stiould  lie  done  about  ex-Presidents, 
and  Alexadder  Hamilton  I  think  it  was  said 
ttiat  it  woild  l>e  a  terrilde  tiling  to  degrade 
them  by  putting  ttiem  liack  among  the 
common  people  after  they'd  liad  aU  ttiat 
power.  But  old  Ben  Ftanklln  didnt  agree. 
It's  here  scaneplace  .  .  .  I've  got  it  wtiat  tie 
said .  .  .  Hike,  read  it" 

Franldin  [said,  "In  free  govonments  the 
rulen  are  she  servants  and  tlM  people  their 
superiors  Snd  sovereigns.  For  the  former 
therefore  to  return  among  ttie  latter  Is  not 
to  degrade  them  but  to  promote  ttiem." 

Mr.  Trui^an  smUed.  and  be  said.  "I  kept 
ttiat  in  mind  when  I  was  in  the  Wliite 
House,  and  I've  tiad  it  in  mind  ever  since  I 
got  my .  .  ..promotion. 

The  poiiA  also  lias  to  be  made  ttien— ttiis 
is  not  a  matter  Just  for  tlie  politicians,  ttiis 
matto'  of  ftalMiced  Imdgets  and  our  Consti- 
tution. It  ghould  lie  a  matter  of  den>  con- 
cern to  ev^  one  of  us. 

Abraluuq  Lincoln  wrote.  "Wliat  is  caaaa\- 
atism?  Is  ft  not  adh«enoe  to  ttie  old  and 
tried,  agalast  the  new  and  untried?"  WiOi 
ttie  pwMHnt  proposal  to  convene  a  constitu- 
tional oomrentlon.  many  self-proclaimed 
conservatiTCs  have  adopted  wliat  tiistory 
clearly  pomays  as  a  radical  approach  to  the 
Constitutldn.  Twenty-six  times  over  nearly 
300  years,  the  Congress  and  the  States  tiave 
foUowed  the  "old  and  tried"  means,  of 
#»nOTi«Mng  the  Constltutiaa:  a  two-tlilrdB 
vote  of  th«  House  and  Senate,  approved  by 
three-fifths  of  the  Statea.  As  a  point  of  fact 
tliat  effort  continues  today  in  Congress. 
However.  Uie  proponents  of  ttie  "new  and 
untried"  ^eek  a  different  patli.  I  cannot 
liegin  to  Qatalog  for  ttie  members  of  tlie 
commltteei  the  plethora  of  legal  Issues 
wtiich  such  a  convention  meaents.  What 
makes  maiiters  all  tlie  m<»e  uncertain  Is  ttie 
complete  dbamoe  of  any  experienoe  or  legal 
precedent  (rom  wtilch  to  decide  them.  And 
again  It  Is  nothing  leas  ttian  the  Constitu- 
tion ttiat  k  at  stake.  Anyane  who  tells  you 
ttiat  he  or  she  knows  deflnttlvely  liow  such 
a  conventitMi  would  work  and  irtiat  the  Con- 
stitution would  look  lilte  after  ttiey  finish 
with  it  cannot  be  trusted  with  matteta  of 
such  consequence.  Suffice  It  to  say  tliat 
when  a  cenvention  was  eonvened  in  1787 
"for  the  scfle  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
the  Artidte  of  GonfedenUloo".  that  docu- 
ment was  scrapped  and  our  current  Consti- 
tution waai  drafted. 

Ttie  magnitude  of  ttie  risks  involved  in 
such  anwKlertaking  tower  over  even  the 
most  optimistic  ■isiasinrnt  of  lieneflts  we 
may  derive. 

I  very  i^uch  appreciated  listening  to  my 
friend  Oeftrge  Will  wtien  tie  was  on  lUs 
We^  witk  David  Brinkley.  and  Will,  with 
I'm  sure  tengue  In  cheek,  said  thefollowinr 
"The  Itlg  duestion  Is.  If  you're  going  to  tiave 
anottier  Constitutional  Convention,  who's 
going  to  ^play  Benjamin  Ptanklin.  who's 
going  to  IK  James  Madison?  If  it's  going  to 
be  Jerry  Palwell  and  Gloria  Steinem  we 
want  to  ttgnk  twice." 

I  took  in  oath  of  office  to  support  and 
defend  Uke  Constituttoo  of  ttie  United 
Statea.  Today  I  am  f  ultOllng  ttiat  oatli.  In 
the  battles  I  have  fought  on  ttie  Senate 

floor  for  that  document,  none  of  wtiich  tiave 


been  popular,  whether  separation  of  powers, 
religious  freedom,  the  rig^t  to  vote  or  the 
■ooountslitUty  in  law  of  a  president  I  tiave 
found  ttie  more  I  become  Immersed  in  tliat 
doeument  the  greater  my  respect  for  It 
grows.  A  balanced  Imdget  amendment  as  to 
sulMtanoe.  or  a  constitutional  convention,  as 
to  prooedure,  diminishes  ttiat  greatness. 
Onoe  lost  we  all  lose. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  ttiis:  If  we  want 
to  aptnid  our  ctiildren's  monetary  intierit- 
ance.  ttiat's  not  too  gutsy  but  they  can  proli- 
ably  survive  it.  And  indeed  that  Is  wtiat 
we're  doing  with  increased  deficits.  But 
don't  squander  their  intieritance  of  Consti- 
tutional ideals.  Such  currency  can  never  lie 
replaced.  Ttiank  you  very  mucti. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
OF  BREWTON,  AL 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  con- 
gratulate the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Brewton.  AL,  on  their  upcoming  cen- 
tennial celebration. 

Brewton.  the  county  seat  of  Escam- 
bia County,  is  located  in  the  central 
porticm  of  the  extremely  southern  end 
of  AlsJbama,  Just  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  Alabama-Florida  State  line.  Histo- 
ry records  that  the  earliest  name  given 
in  the  area  that  would  become  Brew- 
ton was  "The  Crossroads,"  since  a  trail 
connected  the  Old  Wolf  Cre^  with 
Fort  Crawford.  That  fort  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  UJS.  Government  in 
1818  as  a  supply  base  and  defense 
against  Indians. 

The  earliest  settlers  were  two  broth- 
ers. Benjamin  and  Joseph  Bruton.  who 
were  in  the  area  as  «u-ly  as  1816.  In 
the  ISSO's.  the  Alabama  &  Florida 
Railroad  surveyed  a  right-of-way  in 
the  Brewton  area.  As  word  spread  that 
a  depot  would  be  located  at  "The 
Crossroads,"  settlers  began  to  congre- 
gate in  the  area,  forming  the  first  real 
community. 

The  first  local  station  agent  for  the 
railroad  was  Edmund  Troupe  Bruton. 
the  great-nephew  of  the  original  set- 
tlers. Following  tradition,  the  new 
town  was  named  after  its  station 
agent,  only  the  nameplate  on  the 
depot  was  misspelled,  as  "Brewton." 
Rather  than  change  the  sign,  all  the 
Brutons  in  the  area  changed  the  si>ell- 
Ing  of  their  name. 

The  town  was  first  incorporated  in 
1874.  but  the  records  of  this  incorpora- 
tion were  destroyed  when  the  court- 
house at  Pollard,  the  original  county 
seat,  burned  in  1870.  That  fire  would 
lead  to  the  removal  of  the  county  gov- 
ernment to  Brewton.  After  the  fire,  it 
was  1882  when  the  town  again  peti- 
tioned for  incorporation.  The  State  of 
Alabama  approved  the  incorporation 
of  T^bruary  13. 1885.  It  is  that  ^prov- 
al  which  Is  being  celebrated  with  this 
centennlaL 

As  with  all  towns.  Mr.  President. 
Brewton  and  its  citizens  have  had  to 
woric  to  overcome  hardships.  In  this 


case,  however,  there  seem  to  have 
been  a  disproportionate  share. 

In  the  fall  of  1883.  Brewton  was  vis- 
ited by  a  devastating  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic, one  of  the  darkest  periods  in 
the  town's  history.  The  epidemie 
strudi  on  September  12  and  continued 
until  early  Novonber.  recording  a 
total  of  70  cases  and  28  deaths. 

In  addition.  Brewton  suffered 
through  three  major  fires  in  its  early 
years.  The  first  occurred  in  1888  and 
destroyed  several  downtown  buildings. 
A  system  of  Are  protection  was  begun, 
but  was  incomplete  when  fire  again 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  business  sec- 
tion in  1888.  Fire  hit  again  1896.  de- 
stroying 15  buildings.  After  each  fire, 
the  determined  citizens  refused  to  give 
up,  and  the  town  was  soon  graced  with 
new  and  better  buildings 

Brewt<m  is  situated  in  the  fork  of 
Burnt  Com  Creek  and  Murder  Credt 
and  this  location  has  caused  the  town 
to  experience  many  devastating  floods. 
History  shows  that  floods  have  been 
recorded  in  1847.  1864.  1888.  1913. 
1928. 1929  and  1975.  Of  these,  the  1929 
flood  has  been  considered  the  most 
costly,  although  the  most  recent 
caused  estimated  damage  of  more  than 
$4.5  million. 

In  more  recent  years,  Brewton  has 
profited  from  the  establishment  of 
Jefferson  Davis  Junior  College,  which 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1965.  This  institu- 
tion has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  State's 
finest  Junior  colleges. 

Mr.  President,  from  AptH  19 
through  28.  prewton  will  be  oeMwat- 
ing  its  centennlaL  This  cdebration  is. 
in  reality,  a  ceremony  to  honor  all  of 
the  citizens  of  Brewtcm.  past  and 
present,  who  have  alwajn  worked  to 
see  that  Brewton  has  brli^t  taatm- 
rows.  This  persistent  civic  dedication  is 
best  illijstrated  by  the  fine  omununity 
these  efforts  have  built  in  Brewton. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  represent  the 
people  of  Brewton.  AL.  in  the  UJB. 
Senate.  They  can  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  the  significant  and  proud  his- 
tory of  their  town.  and.  with  contin- 
ued civic  dedication,  can  look  forward 
to  an  even  brighter  future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W. 
BLOOMER 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  our  Nation  lies 
in  our  provisions  for  and  protection  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  Although  many 
people  in  the  public  life  are  often  at 
odds  with  members  of  the  press.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  realize  that 
their  Job— keeping  the  public  in- 
formed—is an  important  one.  and  to 
respect  those  that  do  this  Job  and  do  it 
welL 

It  is  for  that  reason.  Mr.  President 
that  I  am  particularly  saddened  to 
note  the  recent  death  of  an  outstand- 
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inc  newqjaper  leader,  John  W.  Bloom- 
er, former  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News. 

John's  long  career  in  Journalism 
began  whUe  he  was  a  student  at  Indi- 
ana University.  He  ran  short  of  money 
and  applied  for  a  Job  at  the  Wabash 
Plain-Dealer,  where  he  was  hired  as 
sports  editor  and  city  hall  reporter. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life,  newspapers 
were  to  be  in  his  blood. 

After  only  1  year,  his  publisher 
asked  John  W.  Bloomer  to  serve  as 
editor  of  the  Elixabethton,  TN.  Star. 
At  that  time,  he  was  only  21.  Along 
with  a  stint  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
John  served  in  executive  positions 
with  newspapers  in  Tennessee.  Flori- 
da. Georgia,  Virginia,  and  MlsslssippL 
During  these  years,  he  gained  an  out- 
standing reputation  across  the  South- 
east. 

In  the  1950's  when  Phenix  Qty.  AL. 
was  thorougtily  crime-ridden.  John  W. 
Bloomer  was  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbus,  OA.  Ledger  and  Inquir- 
er, located  Just  across  the  State  line. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  pv>er  coura- 
geously exposed  the  corruption,  bring- 
ing about  the  move  to  clean  up  Phenix 
City.  For  these  efforts,  the  newqjaper 
was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  meri- 
torious public  service. 

John  was  Mississippi  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  News  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  worked  briefly  for  a  paper  in 
Jackson.  MS.  before  returning  to  the 
News  for  good,  as  an  editorial  writer  in 
1959.  Two  years  later,  he  was  named 
managing  director,  a  position  from 
which  he  directed  coverage  during  the 
civil  rights  struggles  of  20  years  ago. 
Later,  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
News.  John  retired  from  that  post  In 
1978. 

Although  John  W.  Bloomer  was 
known  to  say  that  newspapering  was 
his  recreation  and  hobby,  as  well  as 
his  woriL,  he  was  also  active  in  a  wide 
range  of  civic  activities.  Among  the 
long  list  of  civic  organizations  to 
which  he  belonged  were  the  Birming- 
ham Kiwanis  Club,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  and  the  Alabama 
Lung  Association.  He  was  also  a  past 
president  of  the  Alabama  Symphony 
Association. 

In  1976.  when  a  major  earthquake 
caused  great  devastation  in  Guatema- 
la, John  was  instrumental  in  having 
two  field  hospitals  sent  to  the  Central 
American  nation  within  a  week  of  the 
tragedy.  He  also  promoted  a  statewide 
relief  campaign  that  raised  $55,000. 
Following  this  involvement,  he  served 
as  president  of  Alabama  Partners  of 
the  Americas,  an  organization  which 
supports  health,  education,  and  cul- 
tuiml  development  in  Guatemala. 
Under  his  guidance,  12  Alabama  cities 
established  special  ties  with  sister 
cities  in  Guatemala.  For  all  of  his 
work  in  this  area.  John  received  an 
award  from  the  Medical  Association  of 
the  State  of  Alabama 


Among  the  nimierous  other  honors 
he  received  were  awards  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  two 
Keep  America  Beautiful  Awards  and 
the  Alabama  WUdlife  Federation 
Award. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
serving  as  editor  of  Caribbean  Today 
magazine  and  as  chairman  of  the  Ala- 
bama Environmental  Quality  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  John  W.  Bloomer  was 
not  only  a  great  newspaperman,  but  a 
great  Alabamian.  Under  his  guidance, 
the  Birmingham  News  flourished,  and 
because  of  his  work.  Alabama  has 
become  a  better  place.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  and  an  article 
from  the  Birmingham  News  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

Joiai  W.  Buwim 

U  editors  are  not  a  bit  crusty  when  they 
take  on  the  Job,  they  soon  become  ao.  And 
John  W.  Bloomer,  retired  editor  of  the  The 
Birmlngliam  News  wore  his  cnistlneas  some- 
wliat  as  a  badge  of  office.  Hundreds  of  re- 
porters who  have  worked  under  his  tutelage 
wUl  teatlfy.  however,  that  under  the  crusti- 
ness beat  a  heart  as  tender  and  sometimes 
as  anxious  as  the  heart  of  a  young  father.  A 
newsman  In  trouble  could  count  on  his  help. 

Bloomer  was  proud  of  his  newspaper.  He 
often  said  newspapering  was  not  only  tils 
work,  but  his  recreation  and  his  bobby.  The 
long  hours  he  put  In  routinely  are  proof.  He 
was  proud  of  his  profenlon.  altiiough  not 
blind  to  its  faults.  He  was  proud  of  Btimtng- 
ham  and  Alabama.  And  he  believed  with  all 
his  lieart  that  the  United  States  of  America 
was  the  finest  country  In  the  world  and  a 
worthy  model  for  all  mien  seeidng  freedom 
and  the  fullest  development  of  their  talents. 

Bloomer  also  felt  tliat  communism  was  de- 
mocracy's natural  enemy.  He  feared  that 
political  reformers  often  are  so  iiabituated 
to  freedom  Uiat  they  have  sreat  difficulty 
preceivtng  and  understanding  the  difference 
between  communism's  claims  and  Its  per- 
formance. 

Bloomer  put  down  his  Journalist's  roots  In 
weekly  newspapers,  on  papers  where  the 
editor  Is  often  reporter,  copy  editor  and 
typesetter.  Be  learned  first  tiand  the  Impact 
of  news  on  the  citizens  of  a  small  town  and 
the  value  they  place  on  It.  All  of  this  stood 
lilm  in  Kood  stead  when  he  became  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Columbus  (Oa.)  Ledger  and 
piloted  Utat  newspaper  to  a  Pulitser  Prise 
for  Its  coverage  of  the  Phenix  City  cleanup 
during  ttie  l»SOs. 

Bloomer  felt  ttiat  one  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues of  a  Kood  journalist  Is  skepticism.  Oood 
journalists,  he  said,  attack  facta.  They  look 
at  them  from  all  sides  to  see  if  tliey  really 
are  facts  or  fantasies.  Honesty,  or  Integrity, 
he  felt.  Is  the  bedrock  of  any  newspaper. 
For  a  newspaper  to  tiave  credibility,  it  must 
be  honest  and  forthright  or  readers  will 
soon  come  to  distrust  It. 

Like  most  newsmen,  he  believed  staunchly 
In  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  public's 
right  to  know.  He  believed  also  that  free- 
dom carried  with  it  a  great  responsibility. 
And  he  often  said  these  virtues  must  never 


be  used  tiypocritlcally  to  mask  irrestwnsibil- 
Ity,  vlndictiveness  or  a  biased  agenda. 

All  of  us  here  at  The  News  wlU  miss  John 
Bloomer,  as  will  many  of  his  friends  In  Ala- 
bama and  in  the  journalistic  community 
across  the  nation.  One  trust  ttiat  the  princi- 
ples he  IwUeved  in  and  worked  for,  the 
legacy  he  leaves  his  colleagues,  will  always 
survive  fashions  and  that  newspapers  will 
continue  to  help  light  the  way  to  an  ever 
more  effective  democratic  society. 

[From  the  Blrmlngtiam  News.  Mar.  21, 

1»85] 

Foaim  "News"  Editob.  Johr  W.  Bumim, 

Dm 

John  W.  Bloomer,  former  editor  of  The 
Birmingham  News,  died  today  In  Mobile.  He 
was  72. 

During  his  long  career.  Bloomer  guided  a 
Coltmbus.  Oa.,  newspaper  to  a  Pulitser 
Prise  and  played  a  leading  role  In  groups 
dealing  with  environmental  and  Central 
American  Issues. 

"Jotm  Bloomer  was  a  great  newspaper 
editor  who  gave  years  of  important  service 
to  The  Birmingham  News  and  to  the  com- 
munity," said  Victor  Hanson  n.  publisher  of 
The  News.  "He  was  a  man  whose  sound 
Judgment  could  always  be  depended  on." 

Bloomer  became  111  Wednesday  night 
whUe  riding  to  Mobile  on  a  business  trip  In 
connection  with  his  work  as  editor  of  Carib- 
bean Today  magaslne.  according  to  KJ. 
Washington.  Bloomer's  friend  who  was  driv- 
ing the  car. 

He  was  rushed  to  a  Springtilll  Memorial 
Hospital,  where  he  was  diagnosed  as  suffer- 
ing from  an  aneurysm  and  transferred  to 
Mobile  Infirmary,  where  he  entered  surgery 
at  5  ajn.  an  died  during  the  operation. 
WaalUngton  said. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  pending 
Thursday  morning. 

"John  Bloomer  was  a  tough  editor  and  a 
strong-willed  one,  and  a  dear  friend,"  said 
James  E.  Jacobson.  editor  of  The  Birming- 
ham News. 

"He  believed  in  tiimaelf,  in  bis  newspaper, 
in  Birmingham  and  Alabama,  and  he  gave 
of  himself  unselfishly  in  literally  uncount- 
able ways  to  make  our  community  and  state 
better. 

"He  was  Involved  In  just  about  every  civic 
endeavor  that  came  along,  and  his  interests 
ranged  across  the  spectrum,  from  downtown 
Birmingham  to  remote  villages  in  Guatema- 
la, from  the  Alabama  Symphony  to  Ala- 
bama farmers. 

"He  never  stopped  caring  or  oontributing. 
Even  after  his  retirement  from  The  News, 
he  continued  to  be  actively  interested  and 
Involved  in  issues  and  events." 

A  native  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  Bloomer  attend- 
ed Indiana  University  and  studied  English, 
tiistory,  and  economics.  But  he  was  short  of 
money,  so  he  walked  into  the  Wabash  Plain- 
Dealer  and  was  hired  as  sports  editor  and 
city  hall  reporter. 

A  year  later,  his  publisher  asked  Bloomer 
to  serve  as  the  editor  of  another  paper  he 
owned  in  east  Tennessee.  He  was  oi^  21. 

Shortly  after  he  began  at  the  Elisabeth- 
ton  Star,  Bloomer  married  his  high  school 
sweetheart,  Margaret  (Peg)  Schomick. 

After  a  stint  in  the  VS.  Air  Force,  Bloom- 
er served  in  newspaper  executive  positions 
in  Tennessee,  Florida.  Oeorgla.  Virginia  and 
MississlppL 

He  served  as  managing  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbus (Oa.)  Ledger  and  Inquirer  in  the 
1960s  when  the  newspaper  won  a  Pulitser 
Prise  for  meritorious  public  service  in  expos- 
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interview.  Bloomer  called  the 
of  the  hUddl^ts  of  my  Jour- 


dppi  editor  of  The  Birming- 
ham Newd  for  a  brief  time,  thai  woiked  at  a 
paper  in  iackaon.  Miss.,  ontil  he  wss  called 
back  to  Tne  News  as  an  editorial  writer  in 
19S9.  He  Was  amminted  managing  editor  in 
1961.  He  directed  the  paper's  news  coverage 
during  tbe  turbulent  dvfl  rights  period  of 
the  early  tMOs. 

Bloomet  later  was  appointed  editor  of  The 
News,  and  be  retired  from  that  post  in  1978. 

In  addition  to  tils  newspaper  work.  Bloom- 
er played  an  active  role  In  Alabama  In  pro- 
moting the  arts,  ttw  environment,  and 
better  relations  with  Central  America. 

A  past  gresident  of  the  Alabama  Sympho- 
ny Association,  Bloomer  was  a  member  of  a 
long  list  cf.  civic  organiaatioDS.  including  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  tbe  American 
Heart  Association,  the  Olahama  Lung  Asso- 
ciation KBti  the  Better  Budneas  Bureau. 

Ammg  the  numovus  honors  he  received 
during  hi|  lifetime  Include  awards  from  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  two 
Keep  Anierica  Beautiful  Awards,  the  Ala- 
bama Wildlife  Federatton  Award,  and  an 
award  frdm  the  Medical  Association  of  the 
State  of  Alf*«M«»  tot  his  work  in  coordinat- 
ing the  Omtemalan  relief  effort. 

When  4^major  eariiMpiake  struck  Guate- 
mala in  11976,  Bloomer  was  instruments!  in 
tuving  tti^  field  hospitals  sent  to  the  Cen- 
tral Amoican  nation  leas  than  a  week  after 
the  tragedy  >nd  was  responsible  for  promot- 
ing a  staiewlde  relief  campaign  that  result- 
ed in  a  $8«,000  fund. 

He  senled  as  president  of  Alaiiama  Part- 
I  Americas,  an  organisation  which 
Itli.  educatton.  and  cultural  de- 
OuatemaU.  Under  his  leader- 
dtiea  established  special 
-  cities  in  Ouatemala. 
i  about  preserving  Alabama's  m- 
1  the  face  of  continued  eccmom- 
ic  devekgiment.  Bloomer  helped  organise 
the  Alabama  EnvimuBental  Quality  Asso- 
ciation wHA  served  as  its  etasirman. 

The  Msntgomery-based  organisatton  pub- 
lished a  Quarterly  magaslne  called  Envlro- 
South  d^nroted  to  regtooal  environmental 
Issues. 


ham  News.  "He  believed  in  himself.  In  bis 
newspaper.  In  Birmingham  and  Alabama, 
and  he  gave  of  himself  unselfishly  in  literal- 
ly uncountable  ways  to  make  our  communi- 
ty and  state  better. 

"He  was  involved  in  just  alwut  every  civic 
endeavor  that  came  along,  and  his  interests 
ranged  across  the  qiectrum.  from  downtown 
Birmingham  to  remote  villages  In  Guatema- 
la, from  the  Alabama  Symphony  to  Ala- 
bama farmers. 

"Bte  never  stopped  caring  or  contritniting. 
Even  after  his  retirement  from  The  News, 
he  oontlnued  to  be  actively  interested  and 
Involved  in  Issues  and  events." 

Survlvon  include  bis  wife.  Mrs.  Margaret 
S.  Bloomer,  and  a  brother,  Robert  Bloomer. 
Los  Angeles. 

The  family  suggests  memorials  be  made  to 
the  Birmingham  Symphony,  the  Red  Moun- 
tain Museum  or  a  favorite  charity. 


divoted  to  regio 


[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Hersld.  Msr. 

22, 19851 

FbRMKK  Editos  or  News  Does 

MoBiua— John  W.  Bloomer,  a  former 
editor  of  fTbe  Birmingham  News  who  helped 
guide  a  Oeorgla  newspaper  to  a  Pulltaer 
Prise,  died  yesterdsy  In  a  Mobfle  hospital 
after  becbmtng  111  whOe  on  a  bustaMSB  trip. 

Graveside  service  for  Bloomer.  72.  wUl  be 
11  ajn.  ttMnorrow,  Elmwood.  Jobns-Rldout's 
Eoutbsldfc  directing. 


SCIENCE,      TECHNOLOGY.      AND 

SPACE    DURING    THE    PAST    8 

TEARS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  made  the  difficult  deci- 
sion to  give  up  my  seat  on  the  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
Committee  in  keeping  with  the  new 
rules  limiting  each  Senator  to  only 
two  major,  classified  as  "A,"  commit- 
tee assignments.  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  committee  and  it 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  made 
my  decision.  I  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  work  of  this 
committee.  I  intend  to  watch  closely 
the  activities  of  the  committee,  par- 
ticularly the  areas  of  space,  science, 
and  technology. 

During  my  6  years  on  the  Commerce 
Committee.  I  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Tech- 
nology, and  Space  and  for  the  past  2 
years.  I  have  been  that  subcommittee's 
ranking  Democrat.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  and  will 
continue  to  concentrate  my  attention 
and  energies  on  the  programs  and 
issues  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  to  Senator 
Slasc  Oortoh,  for  his  cooperation  and 
for  the  excellent  Job  he  has  done  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  also 
thank  the  subcommittee's  fine  staff, 
particularly  Marty  Kress  and  Pat 
Windham  of  the  minority  and  Pete 
Perkins  of  the  majority  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done.  Also.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  ranking  Democrat. 


Many  exciting  and  innovative  projects 
and  programs  have  been  undertaken 
during  this  period,  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Last  year.  Congress  m>proved  the  ad- 
ministration's request  to  go  forward 
with  the  devel(vment  of  a  permanent- 
ly manned  space  station.  As  the  first 
Senator  to  call  for  the  developmmt  of 
the  space  station.  I  was  greatly  pleased 
when  the  President  issued  his  directive 
to  go  forward  with  the  program.  Thus 
far.  progress  in  the  program  has  been 
substantial  with  the  contracts  for  defi- 
nition analysis  having  been  an- 
nounced. 

A  permanently  manned  space  based 
facility  will  ensure  U.S.  leadership  in 
qiaoe  for  many  years  to  come.  Not 
only  will  this  facility  enhance  our 
coimtry's  science  and  application  pro- 
grams, it  will  also  encourage  devel<9- 
ment  of  ci4>abilltles  for  further  com- 
mercialization of  space  and  stimulate 
advanced  technologies.  The  space  sta- 
tion, highlighted  by  a  combination  of 
a  manned  station  and  unmanned  re- 
search platforms  in  lower  orbit,  will  be 
the  key  elonent  in  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  ^Mce.  Because  of  the 
unique  qualities  of  space,  particularly 
zero  gravity,  many  processes  can  be 
performed  which  are  either  too  diffi- 
cult or  too  expensive  to  do  on  the 
ground.  The  q;>ace  station  will  also 
play  a  major  role  in  the  new  space 
fields  of  material' science,  biotechnol- 
ogy, electronics,  and  chemical  engi- 
neering. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  iVASA 
to  see  that  the  develoi»nent  of  the 
manned  space  station  goes  forward  in 
as  timely  and  efficient  a  manner  as 
poQSible.  It  is  unfortunate  that  NASA 
has  had  to  lengthen  the  phase  B  stage 
of  the  program  by  3  months,  from  18 
months  to  21  months,  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1988  qiaoe  sta- 
tion budget.  However,  we  must  ensure 
that  further  cuts  in  the  program  are 
avoided  in  this  year's  budget  so  that 
we  can  reach  the  goal  of  the  initial  (h>- 
erating  cwability  of  the  space  station 
by  the  mid-1990's. 

The  space  station  is  only  one  of  the 
many  ongoing  activities  at  NASA 
which  I  strongly  support.  While  going 
forward  with  the  development  of  the 
space  station  NASA  must  also  oontln- 
its  more  traditional  space  sdoioe 


Bloomir.  a  native  of  Wabash.  Ind..  bad  an    Senator  Eiurasi  Hollctos,  for  his  lead-    ue  its  "?«  "«»"°°~  J^^^*"™ 
ctensivs  career  in  jouraallam.  He  serrod  as    ership   and   his   willingness   to   work    and  applimtioxis  programs  ^^^^ 
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editor  of  the  Columbus  (Oa.) 
the  19S0B  wben  the  newspaper 
Pulitzer   Prise   for   meritorious 


Ledger 
won    th# 

public  setvice  in  exposing  crime  and  corrup- 
tion in  ftienlx  City,  across  tbe  Ctiattahoo- 
chee  River  from  Cuumbus. 

"John '  Bloomer  was  a  great  newspaper 
editor  who  gave  years  of  important  service 
to  The  Birmlntfiam  News  and  to  the  com- 
munity,'! said  Victor  Hanson  n.  publisber  of 
The  Neiv.  "He  was  a  man  whose  sound 
judgement  could  always  be  depended  on." 

"John  iBloomer  was  a  tough  editor  and  a 
strong-willed  one,  and  a  dear  friend."  said 
James  S.  Jacobson.  editor  of  The  Birmlng- 


erahip 

with  me  on  the  many  issues  which  are 
of  interest  to  me.  I  hope  to  continue 
the  (dose  relationships  I  enjoyed  with 
the  members  and  the  staff  during  my 
8  years  on  the  committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  took  an  active  interest  in 
many  issues  which  are  crucial  to  our 
country's  technological  leadership  in 
the  world.  I  am  proud  of  the  many 
contributions  to  our  Nation's  space 
and  technology  programs  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  past  several  years. 


such  new  initiatives  as  the  advanced  x- 
ray  astrophjnBlcs  facility  and  the  orMt- 
al  maneuvering  vehicle.  I  wiU  continue 
to  closely  follow  and  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  these  and  other  NASA  pro- 
grams. 

Fbr  the  past  8  years,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  all  that  I  can  to  ensure  and 
enhance  the  technological  leadership 
of  our  Nation  in  the  world.  To  remain 
competitive  in  the  world  market  our 
cotmtry  must  invest  in  such  frontier, 
high   technology   areas   as   materials 
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prooeHing  In  apace,  laaen.  computers, 
blotechnolocy.  and  many  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  techno- 
logical innovation  is  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
aodety.  However,  the  worldwide  com- 
petitive advantage  the  n.S.  once  en- 
Joyed  in  many  high  technology  areas 
is  being  eroded  as  other  countries 
push  ahead.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
Japanese  lead  in  the  development  of  a 
fifth-generation  computer.  In  its  brief 
history  the  computer  has  affected  vir- 
tually every  facet  of  modem  society. 
The  nation  that  dominates  the  com- 
puter field  wUl  possess  one  of  the 
major  keys  to  world  leadership  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  The  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  calls  for  a  new  undevel- 
oped advanced  computer  sjrstem.  At 
the  present  time,  the  United  States 
has  no  coordinated  effort  to  address 
the  educational,  economic,  scientific, 
and  social  issues  arising  from  the  rapid 
development  of  computer  technology. 
In  the  past.  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  computer 
institute  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  centralized  focal  point  to  en- 
courage Increased  cooperation  in  com- 
puter technology  among  large  compa- 
nies, between  large  and  small  compa- 
nies and  among  industry,  arademla, 
and  Oovemment.  Direct  Federal  sup- 
port and  coordination  is  necessary  to 
foster  growth  in  targeted  areas,  ensure 
trained  personnel,  reduce  needless  du- 
plication, reduce  the  cost  of  capital  for 
this  key  industry  and  bring  about 
widespread  dlssematlon  of  computer 
developments. 

In  order  to  ensure  our  Nation's  tech- 
nological leadership  in  the  future, 
there  wOl  have  to  be  strong  coopera- 
tive efforts  between  Oovemment.  aci- 
demia, and  Industry  at  all  levels.  Last 
year.  Senator  Ooktoii  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation,  which  passed  the 
Ctmgress.  suggesting  a  number  of  co- 
operative programs  to  improve  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  manufac- 
turing technologies.  Promoting  inno- 
vation and  progress  in  emerging  tech- 
nologies need  not  involve  a  large  in- 
'  vestment  by  the  Oovemment.  What  it 
does  involve,  however,  is  a  partnership 
among  Industry.  Government  and  uni- 
versities in  research,  development  and 
utilization  of  emerging  technologies. 
All  three  parties  are  essential— Gov- 
ernment must  provide  the  incentives 
for  basic  research,  universities  are  the 
source  of  America's  greatest  research 
potential,  and  industry  must  ultimate- 
ly translate  that  research  into  produc- 
tive innovative  and  utilization. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  contrlbu- 
tlons  to  technological  innovation  In 
recent  years  has  been  made  by  re- 
search parks  which  enhance  Govern- 
ment, university,  and  industry  interac- 
tion in  research  and  developing  new 
technologies.  In  hearings  held  last 
year  in  Huntsvllle  and  Birmingham, 
before  the  Science.  Technology  and 


Space  Subcommittee,  it  was  evident 
that  there  is  great  interest  on  the  part 
of  private  enterprise  and  academla  for 
pursuing  high  technology  initiatives  in 
these  types  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments. 

This  cooperative  relationship  is  also 
important  if  we  are  to  ensure  expand- 
ed private  sector  involvement  in  the 
commercial  development  of  space.  The 
Oovemment  must  increase  private 
sector  awareness  of  commercial  space 
opportunities  and  encourage  industrial 
investment  in  high  technology,  space- 
based  research  and  development. 
Progress  in  this  area  has  been  made  in 
the  past  year  with  the  establishment 
by  NASA  of  centers  for  the  conuner- 
cial  development  of  space.  These  cen- 
ters are  designed  to  encourage  Joint 
endeavors  by  universities.  Industry. 
and  Oovemment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment activities. 

Another  area  in  which  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  and  which  has 
great  potential  for  commercial  payoff 
is  materials  processing  in  space.  I  have 
advocated  for  many  years  the  need  for 
our  Oovemment  to  increase  its  efforts 
in  this  important  area.  Materials  proc- 
essing in  space  emphasizes  the  science 
and  technology  of  processing  materials 
in  a  gravity  free  environment.  The 
knowledge  gained  from  doing  materi- 
als processing  experiments  in  space 
will  contribute  significantly  to  our  un- 
derstanding and  application  of  ground 
based  processes  in  such  important 
processing  areas  as  metals  and  aUojv. 
glass  and  ceramics,  biotechnology, 
combustion,  electronic  material,  and 
fluid  dsmamics.  For  example,  a  pro- 
gram being  managed  by  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsvllle,  AL, 
in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham  will  conduct 
crystalography  experiments  aboard 
the  shuttle  that  could  eventually 
result  in  powerful  new  drugs  to  fight 
cancer.  And  last  year  experiments 
were  held  aboard  the  shuttle  to  Isolate 
insulin— producing  beta  cells  from 
pancreatic  tissue  that  could  lead  to  a 
new  diabetes  treatment.  The  potential 
technological,  medical,  and  economic 
benefits  from  producing  products  in 
space  is  unlimited. 

During  the  past  years,  I  have  also 
been  interested  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  laser  technology.  At  my 
urging  in  1979  and  1980  the  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  to  examine  the 
Federal  efforts  in  laser  research  and 
technology  development.  The  purpose 
of  those  hearings  was  to  provide  a 
broad  overview  of  the  current  and  po- 
tential applications  of  lasers,  including 
construction,  textiles,  medicine,  space 
propulsion.  Earth,  and  space  sensing, 
isotope  separation,  fusion  and  directed 
energy  weapons  for  national  defense. 

Since  the  initial  discovery  of  the 
laser  in  1960.  practical  applications  of 
laser  technology  have  already  proved 
to  be  a  great  benefit  in  manufacturing. 


retailing,  medicine,  and  advanced  com- 
munication fields.  However,  the  poten- 
tial for  laser  application  in  space  ex- 
ploration and  in  the  crucial  areas  of 
national  defense  and  energy  produc- 
tion has  yet  to  be  realized.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  potential  makes  laser  tech- 
nology one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
important  scientific  fields  of  research 
being  conducted  in  this  century. 

During  our  hearings,  noted  scientists 
testified  on  the  various  potential  m?- 
pllcations  of  laser  technology,  stating 
that  many  of  our  Nation's  problems 
could  be  solved  through  Its  use.  For 
example,  there  is  great  potential  for 
lasers  to  be  used  in  the  production  of 
electricity  through  clean  and  safe  nu- 
clear fusion— as  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent method  of  nuclear  fusion.  This 
application  of  laiwr  technology  can 
provide  our  Nation  with  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  cheap  and  clean  electric 
power  without  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
reactor  accidents  or  the  problems 
caused  by  radio  active  nuclear  wastes. 

The  committee  also  received  testi- 
mony on  the  great  potential  for  laser 
application  in  space  exploration  par- 
ticularly through  the  use  of  laser  pro- 
pulsion. 

One  very  important  and  revealing 
aspect  of  our  hearings  dealt  with  the 
potential  for  using  laser  systems  in  our 
national  defense.  Our  committee 
found  that  high  energy  lasers  offer 
the  potential  for  directed  energy 
weapons  in  which  hostile  targets  could 
be  dlnbled  or  klUed  by  the  energy  of 
the  laser  beam«  Scientists  from  the 
Army's  missile  laboratory  testified 
that  laser  weapons  could  be  used 
against  both  air  and  ground  threats, 
selectively  attacking  and  destroying 
single  enemy  targets  in  the  midst  of  a 
host  of  friendly  vehicles.  More  impor- 
tantly, experts  from  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Organization  in  Hunts- 
vllle, AL  testified  that  a  space-based 
laser  weapons  system  could  be  devel- 
oped to  potentially  provide  an  umbrel- 
la of  protection  over  our  Nation  from 
enemy  missile-delivered  nuclear  wevp- 
ons.  The  roles  for  such  a  laser  weap- 
ons system  could  include  engagement 
of  a  reentry  vehicle  during  boost 
phase;  engagement  of  the  deployed  re- 
entry vehicle  in  flight  and  engagement 
of  the  vehicle  during  reentry  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Although  many  of  our  witnesses  con- 
cluded that  the  potential  of  laser  de- 
vices for  use  in  our  national  defense  is 
unlimited,  it  was  nonetheless  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  that  time  to  go  forward  with  the  re- 
search and  development  of  high 
energy  lasers  at  a  very  moderate  pace. 
This  strategy  was  based,  in  part,  on  a 
conclusion  Uiat  it  was  premature  for 
high  energy  laser  weapon  system  de- 
velopment programs.  However,  oiu- 
commlttee  found  that  the  Soviets  were 
out  spending  the  United  States  by  3- 
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to-4  times  In  the  field  of  high  energy 
lasers.  In  the  report  to  Congrev  issued 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  on  our 
findings,  the  f<^owlng  recommenda- 
tions were  made: 

Current  experimental  laser  devices  and  as- 
sociated tecluM>logy  appear  to  be  appniach- 
Ing  levels  of  maturity  to  support  some  po- 
tential near  term  applications,  sueb  at  anti- 
aenaor  systems,  and  appear  to  be  stateable 
to  support  other  potential  applications  such 
as  antisatelttte  and  low-altitude  air  defmse 
(or  ships  and  ground-baaed  targets.  ICucb 
additional  research  and  experimentation 
must  be  done  to  support  the  moat  difficult 
applications;  such  a  defense  against  tactical, 
submarines  launched,  and  intercontinental- 
range  ballistic  missiles. 

The  committee  further  concluded 
that  laser  resesirch  and  development 
was  fragmented  and  highly  oompart- 
mentaUzea  with  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  aAd  civilian  institutions  work- 
ing more  or  less  independently.  We 
found  a  serious  lack  of  coordination 
among  thtae  departments  and  agen- 
cies involi^  in  laser  research  and  a 
great  deal  jof  duplication  of  effort.  We 
also  concluded  that  a  stronger  Oovem- 
ment initiative  was  needed  to  maxi- 
mize the  many  potential  applications 
of  laser  technology,  including  those  of 
national  defense.  In  its  report  the 
committee  concluded: 

The  IX>D  high-energy  laser  budget  is 
spread  amohg  four  separate  organisations: 
DARPA.  the  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  the 
Army.  While  there  is  coordination  among 
the  prograkis,  each  program  is  directed 
toward  tectaiology  objectives  of  primary  or 
unique  interest  to  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion. The  individual  funding  levels  do  not 
permit  the  4ociunulatlon  of  the  critical  mass 
funding  necessary  to  undertake  weapon 
system  devdopment.  There  is  a  compelling 
need  to  revise  the  DOD  high-energy  laser 
research  aad  development  program  and 
funding  to  achieve  a  balance  lietween  tech- 
nology development  and  weapon  systems  de- 
veloment.  Achievement  of  this  objective 
could  be  enhanced  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense designating  an  office  to  manage  and 
direct  the  Overall  DOD  High-Energy  I^ser 
Program. 

As  a  remilt  to  the  laser  hearings,  I 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Lasfer  Institute  to  improve  the 
coordination  of  the  various  laser  pro- 
grams and  increase  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  overall  Fedeal 
effort.  Itt  March  1983  President 
Reagan  directed  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  go  forward  with  his  plan 
for  a  strategic  defense  Initiative  which 
established  the  proper  institutional 
mechanism  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  oui'  luitloiud  laser  research  and 
development  efforts  by  pulling  many 
of  the  various  programs  under  one 
umbrella  brganization. 

The  heajrings  brought  out  the  poten- 
tial for  military  usage  of  laser  and  re- 
lated tecl|nology,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  Russia  was  vigorously  pursuing 
the  development  of  military  use  of 
lasers  in  ^ace. 

I  had  ah  opportunity  to  tell  Presi- 
dent Reagan  about  the  hearings  and 


to  explain  in  some  detail  the  findings 
at  a  small  stag  dinner  the  President 
hocted  for  six  Members  of  Congress  on 
February  19,  1983.  in  his  private 
dining  room  at  the  White  House. 
When  I  brought  up  the  subject  of 
lasers  he  evidenced  great  interest  and 
considerable  time  was  spent  discussing 
lasers  and  related  technology,  as  well 
as  the  hearings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  conversation.  In  an  article 
i^pearing  in  Time  magazine  on  Bdarch 
11,  1985.  reflecting  on  the  role  that 
Robert  McFarlane  played  in  directing 
the  President  to  a  study  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  it  is  recited  that  McFarlane 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  made  the 
first  presentation  on  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  to  the  President  on 
February  11,  1983,  which  was  Just  8 
days  before  the  dinner.  Of  course,  it  is 
an  established  historic  fact  that  the 
President  nuule  his  star  wars  televised 
q>eech  on  March  23.  1983.  annoimdng 
his  strategic  defense  initiative  plans. 

Another  area  which  has  held  great 
interest  to  me  during  my  service  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  been 
developing  the  technology  to  improve 
the  Federal  Government's  ability  to 
predict  storm  weather  and  to  more 
quickly  alert  citizens  to  the  danger  of 
storms.  The  weather  radar  system  in 
use  today  by  this  country  was  installed 
in  1958.  Since  that  time,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  in  computer  and  radar 
technology.  We  now  have  the  technol- 
ogy available  to  pinpoint  storin-scale 
weather  down  to  less  than  1  square 
mile. 

Last  year  I  Joined  Senator  Hollihcs 
in  proposing  legislation  to  increase  the 
UJ3.  capabilities  to  predict  storm  scale 
weather  through  a  national  storm  pro- 
gram. Under  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  United  States  has  made  a 
commitment  to  replace  our  obsolete 
weather  radar  with  a  long-overdue 
new  technology— Nexrad— ideally  sited 
to  pinpoint  storm  scale  weather.  The 
development  and  deployment  of  this 
new  system,  however,  is  not  slated 
until  the  late  1990's. 

The  storm  program  consists  of  the 
final  development  or  deployment  of 
the  following  new  technologies:  A 
modem  radar  network  [Nexrad];  addi- 
tional remote  sensors  for  our  existing 
weather  satellites:  ground-based 
remote  sensors  to  measure  wind  mo- 
tions; automated  surface  weather  sta- 
tions; refined  communications  systems 
that  yield  rapid  forecast  and  warnings; 
and  refined  digital  computer  sjrstems 
necessary  for  rapid  analysis  and  pre- 
diction. It  is  important  that  the  Gov- 
ernment make  the  storm  program  a 
high  priority  and  speed  up  its  deploy- 
ment of  the  storm  system.  I  will  cer- 
tainly continue  to  pursue  this  goal. 


Mr.  President,  the  programs  I  have 
mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  the  space 
and  technology  areas  which  must  be 
vigorously  pursued  by  the  United 
States  if  we  are  to  remain  strong  eco- 
nomically and  technologically.  Our  in- 
vestment in  these  areas  is  an  invest- 
ment in  a  future  of  llmitiess  possibili- 
ties. We  must  continue  to  push  the 
frontiers  of  space  and  technology,  ex- 
panding humanity's  horizon  for  the 
benefit  of  aU.  ' 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.O.  SENTELL.  JR. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Bfr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I 
note  the  death  of  J.O.  Sentell  of 
Montgomery.  AL.  Mr.  Sentell  was  one 
of  Alabama's  truly  great  citizens,  and 
made  immeasiunble  contributions  to 
the  State's  Judicial  system  during  his 
many  years  as  cleric  of  the  Supreme 
Coiut  of  Alabama. 

J.O.  Sentell  was  a  rare  and  unique 
character,  as  well  as  being  a  great 
public  servant.  He  had  a  fine  and  keen 
analytical  mind.  He  possessed  a  per- 
ceptive insight  that  was  almost  unbe- 
lievable. His  wit  was  well  known,  his 
memory  superb,  and  his  integrity 
beyond  reproach.  In  addition,  he  was  a 
devoted  family  man  and  a  dear  and 
trusted  friend. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  ctuning  to 
this  body,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
for  6  years  as  chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Alabama  During 
those  years,  on  a  daily  basis,  I  wit- 
nessed Just  how  crucial  a  role  J.O. 
Sentell  played  in  the  operation  of  the 
Alabama  State  court  system. 

James  Oscar  Sentell,  Jr.,  was  bom  in 
Luveme,  AL.  on  July  3,  1909,  the  son 
of  a  lawyer.  After  receiving  his  under- 
graduate and  law  degrees  frmn  the 
University  of  Alabama,  he  returned  to 
Luveme  to  practice  law  from  1932  to 
1943.  Then,  for  4  years,  he  served  as 
price  attomey  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  Montgomery,  along 
with  being  a  member  of  the  board  of 
bar  commissioners. 

After  returning  to  his  practice  in  Lu- 
veme until  1951.  BCr.  Sentell  returned 
to  Montgomery,  where  he  would 
remain  until  his  death.  He  served  as 
counsel  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili- 
zation until  1953.  when  he  again  en- 
tered private  practice,  this  time  in 
Montgomery.  From  1962  until  1967,  he 
held  the  post  of  first  assistant  U.S.  at- 
tomey for  Alabama's  middle  district. 

In  1967.  J.O.  Sentell  was  named 
deputy  clerii  of  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court.  One  year  later,  he  became 
clerk,  and  would  remain  until  1982. 
Then,  in  196?.  Mr.  Sentell  was  also 
named  as  the  first  clerk  of  the  new 
court  of  civil  appeals,  a  post  he  would 
hold  until  1975. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court.  Mr.  Sentell  was 
also  editor  of  the  S£ate  bar  publlca- 
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Uon.  The  Alabunft  Lawyer  from  1967- 
82.  mnd  ww  ex  officio  secretary  of  the 
AlabMna  Court  of  the  Judiciary  from 
its  founding  until  1976. 

Mr.  Sentell  was  ant  of  the  f otmders 
and  the  first  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Appellate  Court  Clei^s. 
In  1976.  he  received  the  State  bar  asso- 
ciaUon's  Award  of  Merit.  In  1982.  he 
was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Walter  P. 
Oerwin  CLE  Award  from  the  Alabama 
Bar  Institute  of  Continuing  Legal  Edu- 
cation. He  also  was  chosen  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Appellate  Court 
Cleriu  to  receive  their  first  annual 
DistinguiBhed  Service  Award. 

In  1982.  J.O.  Sentell  stepped  down  as 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was 
only  the  fifth  clerk  since  1880.  but. 
during  his  tenure  alone,  he  served 
with  3  chief  Justices  and  18  associate 
Justices. 

J.O.  Sentell  was  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen In  every  respect.  His  uncompromis- 
ing dedication  was  reflected  in  his 
service  to  his  profession  and  by  his  un- 
yielding devotion  to  his  family.  I 
extend  my  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  wife.  Dr.  Jane  Jones  Sentell.  and  to 
their  chfldren— James  C.  Sentell. 
Charles  Edgar  Sentell.  and  Jane  Sen- 
tell Prelss.  He  wlU  be  missed  by  aU 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  March 
198S  Issue  of  The  Alabama  Lawyer  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

Ik  MmouAii 

At  72  years  of  age.  an  applicant  for  mdmis- 
tiaa  to  the  Alaliama  State  Bar  was  asked 
why  he  wished  to  pumie  law  ■■  a  profes- 
sion. He  responded: 

"I  am  Interested  In  law  and  Its  various 
phases  snd  enjoy  its  study.  I  consider  It  ss 
one  of  the  most  honorable  professions  and 
one  worthy  of  diligent  application  and  pur- 
suit. I  believe  the  profession  affords  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  service  to  the  state  and 
Its  people." 

Hut  statement,  penned  some  53  years  aco 
in  a  character  and  fitness  affidavit,  bears 
the  now  familiar  signature  of  J.O.  Sentell. 
Treating  Mr.  Sentell's  reasons  for  choosing 
law  as  covenants  for  future  performance.  It 
can  be  stated  emphatically  he  discharged 
his  promises  fully.  Throughout  his  career 
he  kept  his  Interest  In  the  law  keen  and 
always  was  Its  avid  student.  The  profession 
was  honorable  when  he  chose  It,  and  his 
conduct  only  added  to  Its  lustre.  He  took 
fuU  advantage  of  the  "splendid  opportunity 
for  service  to  the  state  and  Its  people." 

James  Oscar  Sentell,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Lu- 
veme.  Alabama,  July  3. 1909.  to  J.O.  SenteU. 
St.,  a  lawyer,  and  Ida  8.  SentelL  Upon  earn- 
ing undergrsduate  and  law  degrees  from  the 
UnlveiBlty  of  Alabama  he  entered  the  pri- 
vate prsctlce  of  law  in  Luveme  from  1933- 
1943.  He  served  ss  a  member  of  the  board  of 
bar  commissioners  from  1943-i9M  while  he 
was  price  attorney  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  In  Montgomery.  Mr.  Sentell 
returned  to  Luveme  and  private  practice  In 
1940.  Montgomery  clsSmed  him  permanent- 
ly tai  1951  when  he  sssumed  the  post,  until 
1953.  of  counsel  for  the  Office  of  Price  SU- 


blllsatloh.  Thereafter  he  commenced  private 
practice  In  Montgomery.  In  1963  he  became 
first  assistant  United  States  attorney  for 
the  middle  district  of  Alabama,  a  post  he 
held  until  his  career  ss  a  clerk  began  In  1967 
when  be  was  named  deputy  clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Alabama.  In  January  1968, 
he  became  clerk  of  the  supreme  court.  Upon 
creation  of  the  court  of  dvll  appeals  In  1969, 
Mr.  Sentell  sssumed  the  additional  responsi- 
bility of  serving  as  Its  first  clerk,  a  position 
he  held  untU  1975.  Mr.  SenteU  also  wss 
editor  of  The  Alabama  lawyer  from  1967- 
1983  and  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  Ala- 
bama Court  of  the  Judiciary  from  Its  Incep- 
tion untU  1976. 

Also  in  1976  Mr.  SenteU  received  the  AU- 
bama  SUte  Bar's  Award  of  Merit  at  the 
bar's  annual  meeting,  held  that  year  In 
HuntsvUle.  At  the  1983  annual  meeting,  he 
was  named  first  recipient  of  the  Walter  P. 
Oewln  CLE  Award  by  the  Alabama  Bar  In- 
stitute for  Continuing  Legal  Education;  In 
addition,  the  bar  presented  him  and  his  wife 
with  a  travel  certificate  as  a  retirement  gift. 

Mr.  SenteU  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  first  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Appellate  Court  Clerks;  he  also  was 
the  first  recipient  of  Its  Dlstlnghisbed  Serv- 
ice Award  In  1979. 

Mr.  SenteU  retired  as  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  In  1983.  He  was  only  the  fifth  clerk  to 
serve  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  since 
1880,  but  during  his  tenure,  three  chief  jus- 
tices and  18  amodate  Justices  served  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama 

Mr.  SenteU  long  wlU  be  remembered  for 
bis  loyal  friendship,  his  keen  intellect,  his 
Impeccable  Integrity,  his  elegant  charm  and 
his  gentle  wit.  His  presence  and  bearing  was 
so  dignified  his  very  appearance  had  an  up- 
lifting effect  upon  the  proceedings.  Practi- 
tioners before  the  supreme  court  wlU  recaU 
with  a  shudder  the  solemnity  with  which  he 
could  sound  the  docket  to  a  tense  assem- 
blage of  advocates  waiting  for  their  precious 
minutes  at  the  lectem.  We  also  recaU  how 
remarkably  accessible  he  was  when  we 
needed  quick  and  sound  advice  on  procedur- 
al niceties.  His  competence  wss  unlversaUy 
reoognted  by  alL  He  was  said  to  poss«s«  a 
photographic  memory. 

As  a  frequent  practitioner  In  the  supreme 
court  and  ss  board  member  of  The  Alabama 
Lawyer,  I  shared  many  experiences  with 
him.  Tlirough  this  proximity  I  came  to  ap- 
preciate a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  I  re- 
count here  simply  one  such  Instance.  At  a 
bar  convention  In  HimtsvlUe  several  years 
sgo,  Mr.  SedteU  and  I  were  visiting  with  a 
sisable  group  of  feUow  lawyers.  In  the  con- 
vlvlaUty  of  the  moment,  I  kidded  Mr.  Sen- 
teU by  making  the  whoUy  groundless  charge 
that  when  the  court  announced  its  deci- 
sions, he  claimed  the  privUege  of  telephon- 
ing only  the  prevailing  attorneys  to  an- 
nounce the  result.  Thus  the  deputy  clerks 
were  left  with  the  distasteful  chore  of  tele- 
phoning the  losers.  A  hearty  laugh  followed 
during  which  Mr.  SenteU  protested  his  Inno- 
cence In  a  good-natured  way.  The  foUowlng 
Prlday  at  precisely  10  a.m..  when  both  the 
pendency  of  an  appeal  In  Montgomery  and 
the  joke  I  had  told  on  him  the  preceding 
week  were  both  very  far  from  my  mind,  my 
phone  rang  and  Mr.  SenteU  announced  In 
his  best  ceremonial  tone,  "Champ,  I  regret  I 
must  so  quickly  dlsabtae  you  of  your  theory 
ss  to  my  prsctlce  of  calling  only  prevailing 
counsel  but  It  Is  nonetheless  my  unpleasant 
duty  to  advise  you.  .  .  ."  The  rest  of  his  re- 
marks were  lost  In  our  laughter  ss  the  sting 
of  defeat  wss  not  sufficient  to  suppress  my 
admiration  for  this  clever  rebuttal  to  my 
earlier  joke  on  him.  I  wlU  miss  him. 


Our  bar  lost  one  of  Its  pillars  when  J.O. 
SenteU  died  peacefully  In  lUs  sleep  on  the 
night  of  January  19, 1965.  His  picture  hangs 
as  a  permanent  memorial  at  Alabama  State 
Bar  headquarters,  and  his  occasional  visits 
to  the  bar  buUdlng  with  his  young  grand- 
diUdren  wUl  be  missed  by  the  staff.  A 
member  of  the  Plrst  United  Methodist 
Church,  he  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  Dr. 
Jane  Jones  SenteU  of  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama; two  sons,  James  C.  SenteU  of  Hunts- 
viUe.  Alabama,  and  Charles  Edgar  SenteU  of 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  a  third  generation 
member  of  the  Alabama  State  Bar  one 
daughter,  Jane  SenteU  (Mrs.  George,  III) 
Prelss  of  Little  Rodi.  Arkansas:  and  several 
grandchUdren. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRBSI- 
DENT  RECEIVED  DURINO  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  29. 
1985.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  March 
29.  1985.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

BiBOLLSD  jonrr  anoLunoM  sighkd 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  Bfarch  28, 
1985,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution: 

HJ.  Res.  181.  Jobit  resolution  to  approve 
the  obligation  and  avallabUity  of  prior  year 
unobligated  balances  made  avaUable  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  procurement  of  addi- 
tional operational  MX  missiles. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution  was  signed  on 
March  28.  1985,  during  the  recess  of 


the  Senate 


pore  [Mr.  1  'hurmohs] 
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by  the  President  pro  tem- 


MESSACiSS  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:17 1  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz;  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
aimouncedi  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  follo^ring  Joint  resolution.  In 
which  it  requests  the  concuiraice  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  8, 1965.  ss  "National 
Independent  RetaU  Grocer  Week"; 

H  J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resotutltm  designating 
April  3.  1965.  as  "Education  Day  UAA": 
and 

H  J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  to  deslgnste 
April  1985  ss  "Fair  Housing  Month". 

The  me6sa^e  also  announced  that 
pursuant  tp  section  136  of  Public  Law 
98-473.  thd  Speaker  appoints  as  major- 
ity memb«s  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Ultraine  Funine  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  t^e  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Mica.  ChAirman  and  Mr.  Hebtsl  of 
Michigan. 

kmrollSd  jonrr  KasoLimovs  sigird 

At  1:07  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  thei  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olutions: 

H.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1985  as  "National  ChUd 
Abuse  Prevention  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
snd  requesting  the  Presid«it  to  designate 
the  week  ol  March  10  through  16.  1985,  as 
"National  E^ploy-the-Older-Worker  Week"; 
snd 

HJ.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  33,  1B85.  ss  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day." 

The  emiolled  Joint  resolutions  were 
subsequenitly  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempat%  [Mr.  Thurmohd]. 


other  purposes  (with  dilnority  views)  (Rept. 
No.  99-30); 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Special  r^xirt  on  the  Ijegislatlve  Over- 
sight Activities  During  the  98th  Congress  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (R^it.  No. 
9»-3I>. 


certain  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


lilEAStTRES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  Joint  resolutions  were 
read  the  first  and  second  times,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar 

H  J.  Res.  f74.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  8. 1985,  as  "National 
Independeiit  RetaU  Grocer  Week";  and 

HJl.  Res^  188.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  1985  ss  "Fsir  Housing  Month." ' 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  115.  An  original  resolution  author- 
ising expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


REPORTO  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  RECESS 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985.  the  fol- 
lowing re^rts  of  conmiittee  were  sub- 
mitted on  March  29,  1985,  during  the 
recess  of  tjhe  Senate: 

By  Mr.  WEICKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  SmaU  Btisiness,  with  amendments: 

S.  408.  A  bUl  to  smend  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  to  provide  program  levels,  salary  and  ex- 
pense levels,  and  authorizations  for  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration's  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988,  and  for 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  Res.  115.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget;  from  the  Committee  on  the  Budget; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  uiuuilmous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lsvn): 
S.  819.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Federal  Sup- 
pl«nental  Compensation  Act  of  1982;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By.  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  830.  A  blU  to  amend  the  IntenuU  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
In  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  cigarettes  that 
wlU  occur  on  October  1,  1985,  under  current 
law  and  to  smend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  revenues 
attributable  to  the  elimination  of  such  re- 
duction be  deposited  into  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance.    

By.  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  831.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  replacement 
of  the  OUver  lock  at  the  Black  Warrior- 
Tomblgbee  Rivers,  Alabama;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CocHBAir,  Mr.  MKLCRxa.  Mr.  Leabt, 
Mr.  Abdhor  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  832.  A  biU  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
natioiud  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  begliming  June  1,  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  AgriciUture.  Nutrition, 
snd  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Hawkiks): 
S.  833.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  July 
1948  to  make  less  restrictive  an  avigation 
easement  reserved  to  the  United  SUtes  on  a 
portion  of  land  conveyed  under  such  Act  to 
Okaloosa  County.  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bhaolet): 
S.  834.  A  biU  to  reauthorize  and  amend 
title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  to  ban  ocean 
dumping  at  the  12-mUe  site,  to  develop  a 
plan  for  the  revitaUzation  of  the  New  York 
Bight  Apex  and  the  Hudson-Raritan  Estu- 
ary, snd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  mESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Waxhkr,   Mr.  Sasser,   Mr.   Inouyk, 
Mr.  Glemr,  Mr.  Murkowski,  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
&  835.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram for  the  waiver  of  the  visa  requirement 
in  the  case  of  nonimmigrant  tourists  from 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  ytr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  BCr.  Levih): 

S.  819.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FEDSKAL  SUPPLXMKirrAI.  COMFBISATIOa 
AMXHDIIKIITS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  important  and 
timely  legislation.  On  March  31,  1985, 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Program,  wliich  provides  an  addi- 
tional 8  to  14  weeks  of  unemployment 
lienefits  to  workers  who  liave  exhaust- 
ed their  regular  unemployment  bene- 
fits, expired.  The  leglidation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  extend  the  FSC 
Program  and  make  fundamental  re- 
forms to  make  it  more  efficient  and 
more  affordable. 

In  his  televised  press  conference  on 
Tuesday.  March  21.  1985.  President 
Reagan  said  FSC  should  be  allowed  to 
expire.  Even  when  told  that  340,000 
unemployed  Americans  would  lose 
their  benefits.  President  Reagan  in- 
sisted that  FSC  was  unworthy  of  ex- 
tension. As  always,  the  President 
argued  that  his  administration  has 
created  an  unequaled  number  of  Jobs. 
Therefore,  he  posited,  there  is  no  need 
for  unemployment  compensation  for 
the  long-term  unemployed.  The  Presi- 
dent seems  to  think  that  his  adminis- 
tration has  cured  unemployment— 
that  somehow  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment has  gone  away. 

It  has  not  gone  away  in  Erie  County 
and  Niagra  County.  NY,  where  474,000 
workers  were  unemployed  in  &(arch 
and  the  unemployment  rate  reached 
almost  8  percent.  While  the  national 
unemployment  rate  is  much  lower,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  February  6.4  mil- 
lion Americans  were  out  of  work. 

Long-term  unemployment  is  a  prol>- 
lem.  and  the  expiration  of  FSC  would 
have  harsh  effects  on  the  340.000 
workers  and  their  families  who  receive 
FSC  benefits.  During  an  average  week 
in  February,  22.400  unemployed  work- 
ers in  my  State  of  New  Yorit  received 
some  (3.3  million  of  benefits:  22,400 
workers  and  their  families  lost  this 
support  on  Sunday,  when  FSC  was 
permitted  to  expire  at  the  urging 


of 
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the  President.  FSC  benefits  are  not 
gremt— indeed,  they  equal  only  55  per- 
cent of  regxilar  unemployment  bene- 
fits—when considered  in  terms  of  the 
workers  and  their  families  that  receive 
them.  The  average  FSC  recipient  in 
New  York,  for  example  received  only 
$147  per  week— $147  per  week  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  a  family. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
claims  that  the  program  costs  too 
much,  particularly  in  this  time  of 
budget  deficits— deficits  caused  in 
large  part  by  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic program. 

The  administration's  response  to  the 
cost  of  FSC  is  to  excise  the  program 
completely,  ending  all  aid  to  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  26  weeks  of 
regular  unemployment  benefits. 

My  reqjonse  is  to  make  the  program 
work  better,  so  that  it  costs  less,  while 
targeting  assistance  to  those  who  need 


it  most.  This  legislation  extends  the 
FSC  Program  for  18  months,  until 
September  30.  1986.  and  reforms  the 
program  in  a  number  of  ways. 

First,  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  remedy  a  problem  which 
emerged  under  prior  law  in  measuring 
the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
SUtes.  FSC  benefits  of  between  8  and 
14  weeks  were  made  available  to  unem- 
ployed workers  in  a  State  based  on  the 
insured  unemployment  ntte  [lURl. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  lUR  is  not  an 
accurate  measure  of  unemployment. 
Under  my  legislation,  the  States  would 
have  the  option  of  using  either  the 
lUR.  the  total  unemployment  rate 
[TX7R].  or  the  longterm  unemploy- 
ment rate  [LIUR],  to  improve  the  ac- 
curacy of  measuring  unemployment 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  appro- 
priate number  of  weeks  of  benefits 
made    available    to    workers.    This 


reform  is  similar  to  one  I  introduced  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

Second,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  eliminate  the  8 
weeks  of  minimum  benefits  at  the 
SUte  level.  Under  prior  law,  workers 
in  a  State  were  eligible  for  a  minimum 
of  8  weeks  of  FSC  benefits,  regardless 
of  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
State.  This  provision  alone  accounts 
for  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  FSC  Program,  and  inefficiently 
allocates  FSC  benefits  to  States  with- 
out regard  to  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  a  State.  Under  my  bill,  SUtes 
would  become  eligible  for  FSC,  when 
rUR  equals  at  least  3  percent,  "TUR 
equals  at  least  7  percent,  or  LIUR 
equals  at  least  2.5  percent.  FSC  bene- 
fits would  be  distributed  according  to 
the  following  formulae: 


If  UTTR  is  used  In  the  case  of  a:  The  applicable  rante  is  a  long-term  rate  of 

insured  unemployment: 

14-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  5.5  percent. 

13-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  4.5  percent,  but  leas 

than  6.5  percent. 
10-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  3.5  percent,  but  leas 

than  4.5  percent, 
a-week  benefit  period i Equal  to  or  exceeding  3.5  percent,  but  leas 

than  3.5  percent. 

0-week  benefit  period Leas  than  2A  percent. 

If  TOR  ia  uaed  In  the  case  of  a:  The  applicable  range  ia  a  aeaaonally.  adjusted 

total  dvUlan  rate  of  unemployment: 

14-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  10  percent. 

13-week  benefit  period v        EQual  to  or  exceeding  9  percent,  but  leas 

than  10  percent. 
10-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  8  percent,  but  leaa 

than  0  percent. 
8-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  7  percent,  but  leaa 

than  8  percent. 

0-week  benefit  period Leaa  than  7  percent. 

If  nm  ia  uaed  in  the  caae  of  a:  The  applicable  range  U  a  rate  of  Insured  un> 

employment: 

14-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  6  percent. 

13-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  5  percent,  but  leas 

than  8  percent 
10-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  4  percent,  but  leas 

than  5  percent. 
8-week  benefit  period Equal  to  or  exceeding  3  percent,  but  leaa 

than  4  percent. 
0-week  benefit  period Leaa  than  3  percent. 


Third,  my  legislation  provides  that 
when  a  State's  unemployment  rate- 
however,  measured— falls  below  the 
level  necessary  to  qualify  for  FSC  ben- 
efits, the  State  may  opt  to  measure 
unemplojrment  and  administer  the 
FSC  Program  on  a  subatate  basis.  A 
SU^  would  be  permitted  to  establish 
10  subatate  areas,  consisting  of  contig- 
uous counties  or  independent  cities,  in 
which  to  administer  the  FSC  Program. 
In  States  with  fewer  than  10  counties, 
the  program  would  be  run  on  a 
county-by-county  basis.  The  same 
option  of  using  the  FUR.  TUR,  or 
UUR  measures  .of  unemplojmnent 
would  be  available  at  the  subatate 
leveL  Thus,  under  my  legislation,  if  a 
SUte  fails  to  qualify  for  FSC  benefits, 
areas  of  high  unemployment  within 
the  SUte  will  still  be  eligible  to  receive 
between  8  and  14  weeks  of  FSC  bene- 


fits, based  on  the  same  triggers  used  at 
the  SUte  level.  Eligibility  of  FSC  on  a 
subsUte  basis  would  be  based  on  the 
subsUte  area  in  which  an  unemployed 
worker  was  last  employed.  The  best 
available  daU  we  have  is  based  on 
such  a  measure.  The  subsUte  program 
would  remain  in  effect  until  the  SUte 
qualifies  again  for  a  benefit  period. 

The  subsUte  FSC  Program  would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  total 
FSC  Program,  and,  more  importantly 
will  direct  FSC  benef  iU  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  Thus,  this  legislation  re- 
duces the  FSC  Program,  not  by  elimi- 
nating it,  but  by  economizing  and  im- 
proving it. 

Finally,  the  bill  dlrecU  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  study— and  report 
back  within  a  year  so  that  we  will  have 
the  information  weU  in  advance  of 
when  the  program  expires— on  the  fea- 


sibility of  administering  FSC  solely  on 
a  subsUte  basis  as  well  as  whether 
other  subsUte  areas  might  be  more 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  the  reforms  I  have  in- 
troduced will  streamline  the  FSC  Pro- 
gram, and  make  it  affordable  to  pro- 
vide the  long-term  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans with  the  greatest  need  the  bene- 
fits upon  which  they  rely.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  tax  imposed 
on  cigarettes  that  will  occur  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.  under  current  law  and  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  the  revenues 
attribuUble  to  the  elimination  of  such 
reduction  be  deposited  into  the  Feder- 


Insursnce  Trust  Fund;  to 
.tee  on  Finance. 


al  Hoq>li 
theComi 

T(»*4oO  OSBW  HXAUH  RB  ACT 

•  lb.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
threatened  financial  crisis  in  our  Na- 
tion's $61  billion  health  care  program 
for  senior  Citizens  is  of  deep  concern  to 
us  all.  Some  recent  proponls  to  brake 
Medicare's!  plunge  into  the  red  by  in- 
creasing ptemiums  or  eopsiyments.  or 
delaying  doverage,  would  only  com- 
pound the  problem.  These  proposals 
simply  ddnect  sky-rocketing  health 
care  costs  jonto  Medicare  beneficiaries 
already  stniggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

What  most  be  done,  and  done  soon, 
involves  n|uch  more  than  this  kind  of 
myopic  cc^t  shifting.  Congress  must 
undertakeja  comprehensive,  long-term 
overhaul  of  America's  total  health 
care  systeio,  not  Just  nldde  and  dime 
away  at  Medicare.  In  a  few  weeks,  I 
intend  to  aeintroduce  the  Medicare  In- 
centives Reform  Act  CMIRAl  as  a 
viable  vel^cle  for  cutting  health  care 
costs  whilfc  protecting  the  quality  of 
care  for  all  Americans. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  help  stabilize  the  Medicare  lum>ital 
insurance '  trust  fund  untfl  Congress 
can  achieve  this  greater  reform  goaL 
The  TObaico  Users  Health  Fee  Act  of 
1985,  TUHF  for  short,  will  protect  the 
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le  budgets  of  SO  million 
ef  idarles  while  generat- 
ited  $22  billion  for  the 
trust  fund  over  the 


illars  would  come  from  a 
else  tax  on  cigarettes.  The 
hold  the  current  tobacco 
at  16  cenU  by  repealing 
ion  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
insibility  Act  of  1982 
the  tax  to  8  cenU  eff ec- 
'X  1,  1986.  In  additicm. 
id  provide  that  SO  percent 
of  the  excise  tax  revenues  are  ear- 
marked for  the  Medicare  ho«ital  in- 
surance trust  fund. 

By  taxing  directly  tobacco  consum- 
ers, TUH|P  shields  other  taxpayers 
from  at  least  some  of  the  burden  of 
the  bills  generated  by  smoker's  dis- 


Acoordi^g  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Unitei  SUtes,  smoking  is  responsi- 
ble for  more  disability  and  premature 
deaths  tlmn  any  other  known  agent. 
Smoking  gccounts  for  80  to  90  percent 
of  all  luiig  disease.  33  percent  of  all 
coronary  heart  disease,  and  30  percent 
of  all  cancer.  It  is  a  leading  cause  of 
cancer  of  the  lung,  larynx,  eacqjhagus, 
bladder,  kidney  and  pancreas.  Smok- 
ing adds  ^t  least  $13  billion  a  year  to 
America's!  health  care  bill.  Inchidlng 
approximlitely  $4.9  bHUon  in  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  expendtturea. 

The  human  cosU  of  smoking  are  in- 
calculable  Most  of  these  illnesses  are 
characterized  by  long  periods  of  in- 
creasing debilitatimi  and  suffering. 
The  emotional  and  financial  drain  on 
the  victiin,   his  or  her  family  and 


friends  can  be  as  devasUtlng  as  the  ill- 
itself. 

Tet  Federal  policy  has  indirectly 
stimulated  cigarette  consumption  and 
contributed  to  the  rise  in  smoking-re- 
lated  health  care  costs.  Until  1982, 
whm  the  Federal  excise  tax  was  in- 
creased from  8  to  16  cenU  a  pack.  Fed- 
eral tax  rates  on  tobacco  products  had 
tM>t  been  increased  for  30  years. 

According  to  the  Coalition  on  Smok- 
ing or  Health,  the  doubling  of  the  cig- 
arette tax  under  'I'EFRA  from  8  to  16 
cenU  caused  one  and  a  quarter  million 
adult  Americans  to  stop  smoldng  and 
one-halt  million  teenagers  to  stop  or 
not  start  smoking.  In  addition,  teenage 
smoking  decreased  by  14  percent  and 
adult  smoldng  went  down  by  4  per- 
cent. Allowing  the  tax  to  return  to  8 
cenU  at  this  time  would  signal  a  re- 
treat from  these  achievements  in 
health  promotion  and  would  result  in 
the  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of 
over  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986 
alone.  Holding  the  tax  at  16  cents  is  a 
fair  and  responsible  measure. 

The  Fedmd  Oovemment  must  de- 
velop strategies  that  not  only  preserve 
resources  for  vital  health  care  pro- 
grams, but  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
health  care  costs  and  a  shift  in  empha- 
sis to  the  prevention  of  costly  and  dev- 
astating chronic  illness.  Because  most 
older  Americans  live  on  fixed  incomes, 
they  are  especially  vulnerable  to  the 
rising  costs  of  health  care.  In  addition, 
they  hear  of  the  future  Insolvency  of 
the  Medicare  Program  and  fear  that  it 
wHl  not  be  there  when  the  need  for  Ite 
benef  iU  are  greatest. 

The  Tobacco  Users  Health  Fee  Act 
of  1985  would  substantially  delay  the 
Medteare  financing  crisis  through  a 
reasonable  tax  on  a  product  that  con- 
tributes substantially  to  our  Nation's 
health  care  costs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
affirming  our  commitanent  to  reducing 
the  costs  of  health  care,  preserving 
the  Medicare  Program,  and  promoting 
the  health  of  our  Nation's  people.* 

By  Mr.  HEFUN: 
S.  821.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  re- 
placement of  the  Oliver  lock  at  the 
Black  Warrior-Tombigbee  Rivers,  AL; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

KSPLACDfXin  OF  OUVZR  LOCK 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorise the  construction  of  a  new  lock 
and  dam  to  replace  the  existing  Wil- 
liam Bacon  Oliver  lock  and  dam  on 
the  Black  Warrior  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tuscaloosa.  AL.  This  project  \s  envi- 
sioned in  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Resource  Develcvment  Act  of  1985.  S. 
366.  introduced  January  31  of  this 
year  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Blr.  Abdnor. 

With  the  construction  of  this 
project.  Mr.  President,  the  structural 
modernization  of  the  Warrior-Tombig- 


bee Waterway  should  be  substantially 
complete.  Ironically,  the  existing 
Oliver  lock  and  dam  was  the  first 
modem  structure  built  under  the  re- 
modernization  program  which  began 
in  1937.  Time  and  progress,  however, 
have  passed  the  lock  and  dam  by.  This 
project  is  urgently  needed  for  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Black  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  River  system. 

Immediately  after  the  construction 
of  the  William  Bacon  Oliver  lock  in 
the  late  1930's,  a  larger  chamber  size 
was  adopted  for  new  locks  being  built 
on  the  waterway.  Therefore.  Oliver 
lock  has  the  smallest  chamber  of  the 
six  locks  on  the  waterway.  Traffic 
through  the  lock  has  increased  three- 
fold since  it  was  first  opened,  and  is 
predicted  to  near  double  in  the  next  20 
years. 

The  six-barge  tow  which  is  now 
being  used  on  the  waterway  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  the  Oliver  lode 
hence  a  significant  delay  occurs  since 
it  is  forced  to  double  lock.  The  use  of 
six-barge  tows  has  caused  the  Oliver 
lock  to  become  incmnpatible  with  the 
five  other  lo<^s  in  the  waterway. 

William  Bacon  Oliver  lodi  has  been 
identified  in  the  national  waterways 
studies  as  one  of  the  five  naticmal 
locks  which  are  controlling  otmstraints 
to  traffic.  These  are  locks  for  which 
replacement  is  needed  immediately. 
The  National  Coal  Association  has 
identified  Oliver  lock  as  one  of  the  six 
of  which  replacemente  are  required  to 
meet  the  needs  for  waterbome  move- 
ment of  coaL 

The  study  concerning  the  lode  and 
dam  replacement  for  Oliver  began  ia 
1950  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a 
resoluticm  adopted  by  the  Cnnmittee 
on  Public  Woriu  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  directed  Uie  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  examine  the 
entire  Warrior-Tombigbee  system  for 
possible  modification. 

The  final  report  on  the  Oliver  lode 
replacement  study  was  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
last  year.  The  final  report  reveals  that 
it  is  economically  feasible  to  replace 
the  existing  Oliver  lode  The  benefit- 
cost  ratio  is.  I  might  onphasize.  3  to  1. 

BCr.  President,  2  years  ago.  or  more 
specifically  April  12.  1983.  the  district 
engineers  at  Mobile  conducted  a  public 
hearing  on  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations contain  in  the  mterim  fea- 
sibility report  and  the  environmental 
impact  sUtement  for  the  rn>laoemait 
of  the  OUver  lodi.  At  this  hearing,  the 
district  engineer  obtained  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  all  effected  and  in- 
terested parties.  I  am  gratified  to 
report  that  the  response  was  over- 
whelming in  support  of  a  new.  fuU 
sized  replacement  for  the  Oliver  lock. 
I  would  also  commend  the  district  en- 
gineer at  Mobile  in  his  very  capable 
staff  for  their  outstanding  woik  in 
connection  with  this  study. 
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Mr.  President,  in  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic transition  and  recovery,  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  any  feasible 
opportunity  for  economic  growth.  The 
complete  modernization  of  the  great 
Warrior-Tombigbee  Waterway  offers 
such  an  opportunity.  With  a  replace- 
ment of  the  Oliver  lock,  we  shall  have 
moved  an  Important  step  closer  to  the 
fulfillment  of  this  Important  objective. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Racc»D. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 

S.  821 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ote  Senate  and  Ou  House 
oj  Repre*entativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auemttled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorised  to  proceed 
expedltloualy  with  the  planning,  de^gn,  en- 
gliieertng.  and  ccMistniction  of  the  replace- 
ment of  Oliver  Lock  at  the  Black  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  Rivers,  Alahama.  substantially 
in  aecordance  with  the  plans  recommended 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  December  1, 
1M3,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  tlM,300.000. 
with  such  modifications  as  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers determines  are  advisable.* 


By  Mr.  ZORDfSKY  (for  himself. 

Mr.    CocHiuii,    Mr.    Mklchkr. 

Mr.   Lbaht.  Mr.  Abohor.  and 

Mr.  ExoN): 
S.  822.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning June  1,  1986:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

DKLAT  or  WHEAT  raOCIIAM  MKFianiDUM 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  wheat  marketing  quota  ref- 
erendum for  the  1986  crop  to  be  de- 
ferred imtil  up  to  30  days  after  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  first  session 
of  the  99th  Congress.  Without  this 
legislation,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture plans  to  conduct  a  referendiun 
that— under  the  circumstances— will 
be  unnecessary  and  expensive. 

The  law  currently  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Wheat  Program,  enacted  as  part 
of  the  1981  farm  bill,  applies  only  to 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat. 
Without  enactment  of  new  legislation 
or  an  extension  of  the  1981  farm  bill, 
the  program  for  the  1986  crop  of 
wheat  wiU  be  governed  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Under  the  1938  act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  proclaim  a  wheat 
quota  applicable  to  the  1986  crop  not 
later  than  April  15,  1985.  If  a  quoU  is 
proclaimed,  a  referendum  on  the 
quota  must  be  held  by  August  1,  1985. 

Since  1965,  the  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural   Adjustment    Act    of    1938 


have  been  suspended  and  supplanted 
by  periodic  (mmibus  farm  legislation. 
Congress  presently  has  before  it  legis- 
lation that,  if  enacted,  would  either 
suspend  or  repeal  those  provisions.  In 
any  case,  the  legislation  likely  to  be 
enacted  will  Implement  a  program  sig- 
nificantly different  from  that  provided 
under  the  1938  act,  thereby  obviating 
the  need  for  a  referendum  In  August. 

In  19T7,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimated  the  cost  of  a  referen- 
dum at  $1  million.  This  amount  would 
not  be  excessive  if  expended  to  imple- 
ment a  key  component  of  a  compre- 
hensive program.  However,  the  refer- 
endum presently  contemplated  would 
not  accomplish  that  objective.  It 
would  not  offer  a  clear  choice  of  viable 
programs  for  producers:  it  would 
divert  attention  and  resources  from 
the  serious  issues  facing  agriculture; 
and.  it  is  a  waste  of  money. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  short  explana- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  823 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 338  of  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1338)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  hereof,  the  referen- 
dum with  respect  to  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  tie- 
gtnning  June  1,  1988,  may  be  conducted  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress.". 

Wbkat  RimsiiDOif  Bnx— Shokt 

ExnAMATIOR 

The  bill  wlU  extend  the  time  for  conduct- 
ing the  referendum  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional marltetlng  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1. 1988. 

The  law  currently  in  effect  with  respect  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  wheat  pro- 
gram, enacted  as  part  of  the  1981  farm  bill, 
applies  only  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  wheat.  Without  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion or  an  extension  of  the  1981  farm  bill, 
the  program  for  the  1988  crop  of  wheat  will 
be  governed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  Under  the  1938  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  proclaim  a  wheat 
quota  apidicable  to  the  1988  crop  not  later 
than  April  15. 1985.  If  a  quota  Is  proclaimed, 
a  referendum  on  the  quota  must  be  held  by 
August  1.  1985. 

Congress  is  now  considering  new  legisla- 
tion to  govern  the  1988  and  succeeding 
crops  of  wheat.  This  bill  will  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  defer  conducting 
the  1988  wheat  referendum  under  the  1938 
Act  until  Congress  has  completed  action  on 
that  legislaUon.  Specifically,  the  bill  wiU 
allow  the  Secretary  to  postpone  the  referen- 
dimi  until  up  to  30  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  of  the  first  session  of  the  99th 
Congress. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBI310  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bhadlst): 
S.  824.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
amend  title  I  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972.  to  ban  ocean  dumping  at  the  12- 
mile  site,  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  re- 
vitalization  of  the  New  York  Bight 
Apex  and  the  Hudson-Raritan  Estu- 
ary, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

OCBAM  RSVITALIZATIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
end  the  degradation  of  New  Jersey's 
coastal  waters  and  contamination  of 
our  fisheries  by  the  ocean  dumping  of 
sewage  sludge  close  in  to  New  Jersey's 
shores.  My  bill,  the  Ocean  Revltaliza- 
tion  Act.  would  permanently  ban 
sewage  sludge  dumping  at  the  so- 
called  12-mOe  site.  It  would  also  direct 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  develop  an  action  plan  for  revitaliz- 
ing the  New  York  Bight  Apex  and 
Hudson-Raritan  Estuary. 

EPA  announced  a  very  Important  de- 
cision for  New  Jersey  and  the  entire 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area  today.  After  years  of  regulatory 
delay  and  litigation,  the  EPA  is  taking 
final  action  to  help  protect  New  Jer- 
sey's shore  and  fisheries,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  our  surrounding 
waters.  This  morning,  EPA  announced 
its  final  decision  to  close  the  site  12 
miles  off  New  Jersey's  shoFesrwhich  is 
currently  used  as  a  diunp  site  for 
sewage  sludge,  and  move  dumping  fur- 
ther out  to  sea  at  a  106-mile  site,  until 
a  permanent  alternative  can  be  f oimd 
to  accommodate  these  wastes. 

EPA's  decision  to  close  the  12-mile 
site  is  good  news  for  New  Jersey  and 
the  entire  New  York-New  Jersey  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  Ocean  Diimping 
Act  was  enacted  over  a  decade  ago.  It 
was  intended  by  Congress  to  put  an 
end,  once  and  for  all.  to  continued  deg- 
radation of  our  oceans.  This  intent 
was  reaffirmed  in  1977  when  the  Con- 
gress adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
act  to  halt  harmful  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge. 

However,  in  the  last  decade,  sludge 
dumping  at  the  12-mile  site  has  in- 
creased from  4.7  million  tons  per  year 
in  1973  to  8.3  million  tons  in  1983. 
Some  projections  indicate  that  sludge 
dumping  will  double  or  triple  in  the 
coming  years,  if  these  practices  are  not 
stopped.  This  is  because  mammoth, 
new  secondary  wastewater  treatment 
plants  will  come  on  line  in  New  York 
City  and  New  Jersey,  and  other  coast- 
al municipalities  may  consider  reenter- 
ing the  ocean  with  their  wastes. 

Mr.  President,  frustration  in  New 
Jersey  with  these  practices  is  running 
at  an  all  time  high.  The  stress  placed 
on  the  waters  washing  our  shore  by 
ocean  dumping  is  worsened  by  the  un- 
conscionable dumping  of  230  million 


gallons  of  taw  sewage  a  day  by  the  dty 
of  New  Yonc  into  the  Hudson  and  Bast 
Rivers.  Ne^  Jersey's  eeoncxny  is  heavi- 
ly dependent  on  keeping  our  coastal 
waters  healthy.  Our  tourist  industry, 
along  wltU  a  more  than  $1  billion  per 
year  con^ercial  and  recreational 
marine  fishhig  Industry,  cannot  toler- 
ate continued  degradatioa  of  our 
coastal  resources. 
EPA  hast  noted  that  40  to  50  yean  of 


ranmental  Protection,  support  moving 
the  sludge  dump  site  out  to  106  miles. 
and  ultimately  putting  an  end  to  all 
sludge  dumping.  My  State  is  commit- 
ted to  revitallsdng  the  New  York 
Bight 

I  urge  my  neighbors  across  the  river 
in  New  York  to  turn  away  ttom  con- 
frontation and  litigation,  and  to  Join 
in  regional  effort  to  revitalize  our 
common  waters.  If  we  would  Just  all 


dumping  1^  shallow  waters  within  12    turn  our  best  scientists  and  engineers 


miles  of  Kew  Jersey's  beaches  has 
spread  the  official  6.6  square  mile  site 
for  sludge  dumping  to  an  area  of  20  to 
30  square  imlles.  This  area  is  a  major 
commerdd  fishing  zone  and  concen- 
trations of  heavy  metals  and  organic 
bacteria  there  have  reached  levels 
warranting  immediate  acticm.  The  deg- 
radationmu  moved  inland,  to  about  5 
miles  off  New  Jersey's  beaches. 

EPA  ha4  developed  a  solid  basis  for 
its  propos^  to  dose  the  12-mlle  site. 
The  major  obstacle,  in  my  Judgment, 
to  a  halt  to  dudge  dumping  at  the  12- 
mile  site  les  in  renewed  liidgatiim  on 
the  part  of  New  Yoi^  City,  and  per- 
hi4)s  others,  to  overturn  the  Agency's 
decision. 

I  have  been  unable  to  secure  assur- 
ances from  the  city  of  New  YcmIc  that 
it  will  not  sue.  On  March  21,  1985.  I 
again  wrote  Mayor  Ed  Koch  aAlng 
him  to  accept  EPA's  final  decision  so 
that  thlsj  matter  can  be  finally  re- 
solved. Liilgatlon  would  further  delay 
clean  up  actions  in  the  region  and 
clearly  thtrart  EPA  and  congressional 
efforts  to  halt  sewage  sludge  dumping 
that  degaades  the  environment  and 
threatens  the  public  health. 

I  introduce  my  legislaticm  to  send  a 
clear  sUpsal  to  those  who  would  sed(  to 
overturn  tPA's  decision  in  court,  that 
the  Congi|ess  will  not  stand  for  contin- 
ued delajfl.  Our  nearby  ocean  waters 
must  not  'Continue  to  serve  as  an  un- 
regulated waste  dump. 

Mr.  President,  doeure  of  the  12-mile 
site  will  not  be  without  cost  to  the  six 
New  Jersey  sewage  authcnities  which 
continue  to  dispose  of  wastes  there. 
However,  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Envirohmental  Protection  estimates 
that  whe*  the  costs  of  moving  to  the 
106-mile  8ite  are  spread  out  over  the 
large  nuinber  of  pet^le  served  by 
these  plahts,  the  cost  to  each  house- 
hold would  be  $3  to  $4  per  year.  Simi- 
lar modeft  costs  would  aM>ly  to  New 
York  City  households.  These  costs  wiU 
be  Insignificant  for  the  individuals  in- 
volved. Yhile  the  benefits  to  our 
region  wiH  be  substantiaL 

Mr.  PreCddent,  this  legislation  is  con- 
sistent ^HpXi  efforts  actively  underway 
in  New  Jersey  to  develop  alternatives 
to  current  ocean-dumping  practices. 
The  Statf  of  New  Jersey  has  an  active 
Ocean  V^te  BCanagement  Committee 
which  is  dedicated  to  improving  the 
quality  of  our  coastal  waters.  Both 
Governor  Kean  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Envi- 


to  work  on  solving  this  problem.  I  am 
confident  we  can  find  the  answers  we 
we  need. 

The  Ocean  Revitalization  Act  would 
reauthorize  title  I  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Researdi  and  Sancturaries 
Act  Dumping  at  the  12-inUe  dumpsite 
would  lie  banned  permanently.  EPA 
wdold  be  requ&ted  to  i»«psire  an  actimi 
plan  for  revitalizing  the  New  Yorit 
Bight  Apex  and  the  Hudson-Raritan 
Estuary.  EPA  also  would  be  required 
to  prepare  a  comprehmsive  assess- 
meht  of  1and-b<s6d  altermftfves  for 
diqMsing  of  municipal  sludge  generat- 
ed by  those  now  dtimping  dudge  ait 
the  12-mile  dumpsite.  The  act  also 
would: 

Prohibit  anyone  from  ocean  dumping 
sewage  sludge  after  1988  unless  the  aewage 
authority  generating  the  sludge  is  in  comi^ 
anoe  with  pretreatment  reqalremcnts; 
Require  EPA  to  designate  dumpsltes; 
Require  EPA  to  periodically  monitor 
dmnpsites; 

Require  EPA  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  establish  and  m^tnt^tn  quality  assurance 
pragiama  and; 

WitsMlsh  criminal  penalties  for  anyone 
falsifying  monitoring  data. 

Mr.y  Presidenl,  the  resolution  of 
waste  disposal  issues  is  not  simple.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  it  is.  In  decid- 
ing how  to  dispose  of  sludges,  the  by- 
product of  secondary  treatment  facili- 
ties, we  must  be  mindful  that  our  envi- 
ronment is  a  fragile  system.  None  of 
the  potential  methods  of  disposal  are 
without  problems.  Disposal  of  toxic 
dudges  on  land,  untreated,  can  con- 
taminate groundhrater  and  soils.  Incin- 
eration of  toxic  sludges  can  spread 
dangerous  pollutants  through  the  air. 
But  Mr.  President,  our  nearby  ocean 
waters  must  not  continue  to  serve  as 
an  unregulated  waste  dump  Just  be- 
cause the  ocean  is  a  cheap  place  to 
dump;  Just  because  dumpers  have  re- 
sisted alternatives;  or  Just  because  it 
has  been  that  way  for  yean.  It  must 
change. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD  along  with  EPA's  announce- 
ment of  its  decision. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoho,  as  follows:  • 
8.834 
Be  it  enacted  biy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean  Revltalisa- 
Uon  Act  of  1985". 


SHX  t  DUMPING  PmaT  PaOGSAM. 

(a)  Section  102  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Reaeareb.  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
n.8.C.  1412)  is  aitaended  as  ftdlowK 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foDowinr 

No  permit  may  be  Issued  or  renewed 
under  this  Utle  that  authorises  the  dump- 
ing, or  the  tranmortatkm  for  purposes  of 
dumping,  after  December  31.  1988.  of  mu- 
nicipal slud^.  whether  or  not  the  sludge  Is 
subject  to  section  104A.  unless  the  sewerage 
autlunlty  or  other  unit  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment operating  the  idant  at  which  the 
munidpsl  sludge  is  generated  Is  in  compli- 
ance with  all  requirements  of  sections 
307(b)  and  402(bX8)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollotkm  Control  Act  (33  U.&C.  1317(b)  and 
134a(bX8).  relating  to  requiremenU  for  an 
effective  and  comprdienstve  pretreatiaent 
program).". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(cXl)  The  Administrator  sbaD  designate 
sites  at  wbieb  materials  may  be  dumped 
pursuant  to  this  section  and.  after  coosulta- 
Uon  with  the  Secretary,  at  which  materials 
may  be  dumped  puianant  to  aeetlan  103; 
except  that  no  site  may  be  designated  -by 
the  AdmlnistratOT  ouler  this 
until  the  Admlnistiator  undertakes 
completes  an  analysis  of  the  dutractefistiCB 
of  the  site  and'  its  soltaUllty  for  dnrnping 
and  of  the  environmental  effects  whidi  wiU 
likely  result  tnm  damping.  In  undertakins 
such  an  analysis  of  each  site,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  into  oonsidaation  the  cri- 
teria nta Wtttinf  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
and  shall  specifically  take  Into  account  the 
f oUowinc  facUns: 

"(A)  The  types  and  quantities  of  wastes 
and  pollutants  projected  to  be  deposited  in. 
and  adjacent  to,  the  site  from  dimplng  and 
other  soaroes. 

"(B)  The  ability  of  the  waters  at  the  site 
to  disperae,  detoxify,  or  neutralise  the  mate- 
rials. 

"(C)  The  Importance  of  the  site  to  the  sur- 
roimdlng  Uolo^cal  community,  including 
the  presence  of  breeding,  wawnlng.  nursery 
or  foraging  areas,  migratory  pathways,  or 
areas  necessary  few  other  functions  or  criti- 
cal stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  marine  orga- 

"(D)  The  In""*'*****  and  cumulative  ef- 
fects <m  human  health  and  on  the  ecosys- 
tem adjf«"«*  to  the  site  and  the  persistent 
eff  ecu  on  the  ecosystem  within  the  site. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall— 

"(A)  pniodically  monitor,  or  cause  to  be 
monitored,  the  effecU  of  the  dumping  of 
materials  at  or  adjacent  to  eadi  site  for 
which  the  Administrate  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  charaetolsties  of  the  site  and 
the  t««»*H»i«  to  be  dumped,  that  audi  moni- 
toring is  necessary  to  aooomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  at  the  dose  of  the  third  year  after 
the  site  designation  and  at  every  three-year 
interval  thereafter  untfl  taOx  time  as  the 
dedgnati<m  is  temdnated.  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  dumping  and  other  waste 
inputs  that  wiU  occur  in  and  adjacent  to 
each  site  during  the  next  three-year  period. 

"(3)  If  at  any  time  the  Administratar.  cm 
the  basis  of  the  f  actm  taken  into  account 
undn-  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of 
jwragraph  (1),  or  on  the  basis  of  the  moni- 
toring or  estimates,  or  both,  required  under 
paragraph  (2),  determines  that  the  site  is  no 
longer  suitable  for  such  dumping,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall— 

"(A)  limit  dumping  at  tbe  site  to  certain 
materials  or  at  certain  times  or  both;  or 
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"(B)  mipeBd  or  tennlnkte  tbe  deaisnatlon 
of  thcittc  anler  pwMraph  ( 1  >. 
In  aaktnc  »  detonntaiatlon  under  the  pre- 
oedliic  Mntcnee  Uiat  a  atte  Is  no  kncer  ault- 
able  for  *»«Mpi»»t  pursuant  to  section  103. 
tbe  Admlniatrmtor  sball  consult  with  the 
Secretary.". 

(b)  aeettoo  lOMb)  of  tbe  Marine  Protec- 
Uon  nwearrb.  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  UAC.  1413(b))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "reeommended"  in  the  last  sentence. 


8W.  a.  PBDOr  OONDmONBL 

Section  104  of  the  Marine  ProtecUon.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  19T2  (33 
UAC.  1414)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  PnmlU  issued  under  this  UUe  shaU 
designate  and  inffhidf — 

"(1)  the  type  of  material  authorised  to  be 
transported  for  dumping  or  to  be  dumped: 

"(3)  tbe  amount  of  material  authorised  to 
be  transported  for  dumping  or  to  be 
dumped: 

"(3)  the  location  where  such  transport  for 
dumping  wQl  ht  terminated  or  where  such 
dumping  win  occur. 

"(4)  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  per- 
mits are  vaUd  and  their  expiration  date: 

"(5)  any  special  provlsloas  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Aifanlnlstrator  or  the  Secretary, 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  mtnimtoB  the  harm 
from  dumping,  which  may  Include  measures 
that  the  permittee  must  take  to  plan,  devel- 
op, acquire,  or  implement,  as  appropriate— 

"(A)  alternatives  for  the  disposal  of  the 
material. 

"(B)  prociasia  for  reducing  or  eliminating 
any  oontaolnants  in  the  material,  or 

"(C)  processes  for  recycling  the  material: 

"(6)  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  whkh  the  Coast 
Ouard  Is  operating,  any  special  provisions 
dff.med  necessary  by  the  Administrator  or 
the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  for  the 
monitoring  and  surveOlance  of  the  transpor- 
tation or  dumping:  and 

"(7)  such  other  matters  as  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  l>e. 
deems  appropriate.". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (e)(1)  and  after  it  the  following  new 
subsection  is  inserted: 

"(3)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall  wtsblish  and  maintain  quality  assur- 
ance programs  to  ensure  the  validity,  accu- 
racy, and  sufficiency  of  information  submit- 
ted to  or  used  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  applications 
for  permits  or  other  setlvltles  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  quality  assur- 
ance programs  shall  encompass,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  design,  implementation,  and 
analysis  of  sampling,  testing,  and  monitor- 
ing procedures  snd  results. 

(3)  The  following  new  subsection  is  added 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(J)  The  Administrator  or  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be.  may  prescribe  such  report- 
ing requirements  ss  he  or  she  deems  appro- 
priate with  regard  to  actions  taken  by  per- 
mittees pursuant  to  permits  issued  under 
this  title.". 


. «.  nUNBinONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Until  completion  of  the  site  designation  or 
denial  of  site  designation  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Ehvlmnnifntal  Protection  Agency 
with  respect  to  sny  areas  of  ocean  waters 
approved  for  dumping  on  an  interim  basis 
before  July  1.  IMS,  the  smendments  made 
by  this  Act  to  the  Marine  ProtecUon.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (other 
than  section  103(a)  as  amended  by  section 
(3KaKl).  other  than  subsecUons  (c)  (2)  and 


(3)  of  section  102  ss  smended  by  section 
(2XSX2).  snd  other  than  those  made  by  sec- 
Uons  2(b).  3.  5.  8.  8.  and  »  of  this  Act)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  those  areas  of  ocean 
water. 

8BC  i.  DCnNtnONS. 

Section  3  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
n.ac.  1402)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sewsge  sludge."  In  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mu- 
nicipal sludge.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(m)  'Municipal  sludge'  means  solid,  semi- 
solid, or  liquid  waste  generated  by  a  waste 
water  treatment  plant  of  a  sewerage  author- 
ity or  other  unit  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  a  privately  owned  or  operated  waste 
water  treatment  plant  which  treats  pre- 
dominately domestic  sewage.". 
SBcarDfALTin. 

Subsection  106(b)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Ressarch.  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  n.8.C.  1415)  to  redesignated  ss  seeUon 
lOMbXl).  snd  the  following  new  paragraph 
to  Inserted  thereafter 

"(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  certi- 
fication in  any  appllcatkm.  record,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required  to 
be  maintained  under  thto  title  or  who  falsi- 
fies, tampers  with,  or  knowingly  renders  in- 
accurate any  monltoriiig.  sampling,  or  test- 
ing device  or  method  required  to  be  main- 
tained or  Implemented  under  thto  title,  shall 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  tlO.OOO.  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both. 
Por  purposes  of  thto  section,  the  term 
'person'  shall  mean,  in  addition  to  the  defi- 
nition contained  in  section  3(e)  of  thto  title, 
sny  responsible  corporate  officer.". 
au.  T.  acsBHiLB  roacoMPLcrKW. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
ProtectkMi  Agency  shall  establish  a  schedule 
for  expeditiously  completing  the  study  and 
designation  or  denial  of  designation  of  all 
areas  of  ocean  waters  approved  before  July 
1,  1982.  for  dumping  an  an  interim  basto. 
The  Administrator  shall  submit  thto  sched- 
ule to  Ccmgress  not  later  than  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thto  Act. 

SK.  a  NIW  TOU  BtCm*  APCX. 

"nUe  I  of  the  Marine  ProtecUon.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  to  smended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"■BW  TOBK  SIOBT  APKZ 

"Sac.  113.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  New  York  Bight  Apex  to  not 
a  suitable  location  for  the  ocean  dumping  of 
municipal  sludge. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  not  Issue,  or 
renew  any  permit  under  thto  tiUe  that  au- 
thoriws  the  dumping  of,  or  the  transporta- 
tion for  purposes  of  dumping,  municipal 
sludge  at  the  Apex  site  or  anywhere  within 
the  Apex  after  the  day  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  the  first  day  on  which 
municipal  sludge  can  reasonably  be  dumped 
at  a  site  designated  under  section  102  other 
than  a  site  within  the  Apex  but  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Ocean  Revltallsatlon  Act 

"(cXl)  Not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Ocean  Revltal- 
toation  Act.  the  Administrator,  in  oonsulta- 
Uon  with  Federal.  State  and  interstate  agen- 
cies, shall  prepare,  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  New  York  Bight  Apex,  Hudson-Rari- 
tan  IMuary  Restoration  Flan.  In  preparing 
such   plan,   the   Admintotrator  shall   hold 


public  hearings  in  the  affected  States  to 
obtain  the  views  and  comments  of  interest- 
ed persons. 

"(2)  Such  plan  shall— 

"(A)  identify  and  assess  the  impact  of  pol- 
lutant iniHits,  such  as  treated  and  untreated 
sewage  discharge,  industrial  outfalls,  agri- 
cultural and  urban  runoff,  storm  sewer 
overflow,  upstream  contaminant  sources, 
and  dumping  that  are  affecting  the  water 
quality  and  marine  resources  of  the  Apex 
and  the  Estuarr. 

"(B)  identify  those  uses  in  the  Apex,  the 
Estuary  or  on  nearby  shore  areas  that  are 
being  Inhibited  because  of  those  inputs: 

"(C)  determine  the  fate  of  the  contami- 
nants from  those  Inputs  and  their  effect  on 
the  marine  environment; 

"(D)  identify  technologies  snd  manage- 
ment practices,  and  determine  the  costs  nec- 
essary to  control  those  inputs: 

"(E)  identify  impediments  to  the  use  of 
such  technologies  and  management  prac- 
tices and  to  the  cleanup  of  those  Inputs; 

"(P)  devise  a  schedule  of  economically  fea- 
sible projects  to  implement  the  controto 
identified  under  subparagraph  (D)  and  to 
remove  the  impediments  identified  under 
subparagraph  (E);  and 

"(O)  develop  recommendations  for  fund- 
ing and  coordinating  the  various  Pederal 
State,  and  local  government  programs  nec- 
essary to  Implement  the  projects  devised 
under  subparagraph  (P). 

"(3)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Ocean  Revltalisa- 
Uon  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  detailed  schedule  (and  any 
associated  funding  requlremoits)  for  oom- 
plettaig  the  restoration  plan  required  by  thto 
subsection. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Admintotrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  for  purposes  of 
preparing  the  New  York  Bight  Apex  Resto- 
ration Plan  required  under  thto  subsecUon, 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  flscal  year  1985, 
$2,000,000  for  ftacal  year  1986.  and 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(d)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Ocean  Revltallza- 
Uon  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  prepare, 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  a  comprehen- 
sive sssessment  of  the  land-based  disposal 
options  for  municipal  sludge  generated  by 
those  dumping  municipal  sludge  within  the 
Apex  on  January  1, 1985. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  section— 

"(1)  The  term  'Apex'  means  the  New  Yoric 
Bight  Apex  consisting  of  the  ocean  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward  of  73  de- 
grees 30  minutes  west  longitude  and  north- 
ward of  40  degrees  10  minutes  north  laU- 
tude. 

"(2)  The  term  'Apex  site'  means  that  site 
within  the  Apex  at  which  the  dumping  of 
municipal  sludge  occurred  before  October  1. 
1983.". 

sec  •.  AVmOaiXATlON  OP  APPROPBMTION8. 

Section  111  of  the  Marine  ProtecUon.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
X3&.C.  1420)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "UUe."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "tlUe  (other  than  secUon 
104A(dXl))."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "fiscal  year  1981.":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "and  not  to  exceed 
$4,250,000  for  each  of  ftocal  years  1985. 1986. 
1987.  and  1988."  Immediately  after  "ftocal 
year  1982.". 


EPA  Deans  12-Miu  Snx  FOB  OcBsa 
I         DTmpnia 

The  VB.  Envlrcmmental  Protection 
Agency  today  announced  Its  final  determi- 
naUon  to  d^ny  peUtions  to  redesignate  the 
12-Mile  Se^tge  Sludge  Dump  Site  in  the 
New  York  Bight  Apex. 

Jack  E.  Ravan.  EPA  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  W^er.  said.  "Today's  acUon  was 
taken  after  careful  consldCTation  and  review 
of  puUlc  ooftnments  and  to  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  oosptal  waters  and  shores  from  ad- 
verse envlrfnmental  impacts.  It  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  New  York 
Bight  Apod  to  heavily  degraded,  and  that 
municipal  dudge  dumping  at  tbe  12-Mile 
Site  has  oo^buted  to  thto.  We  believe  that 
thto  final  determinaUon.  along  with  other 
EPA  acUoas,  to  vital  to  protect  these 
waters." 

The  deci4on  means  that  several  current 
municipal  sludge  dumpers  will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to'  dispose  of  municipal  sludge 
within  12  ntlles  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island.  N.Yi  shores. 

Tnntfart.  tney  must  relocate  their  dumping 
operations  %a  the  designated  Deepwater  Mu- 
nicipal Sludge  Dump  Site  (formerly  known 
as  the  lOO^Mlle  Site),  which  occupies  an 
area  of  100  {square  miles.  Thto  site  to  located 
approximately  120  nautical  miles  southeast 
of  Ambrosi  Ught.  N.Y..  and  115  nautical 
miles  froinJAtlantlc  City,  NJ..  the  nearest 
coasUlne.  ithe  site  to  in  water  depths  rang- 
ing from  7.180  to  more  than  9.000  feet. 

EPA  det^minnl  that  the  deepwater  site  to 
environmei^tally  preferable  since  IMng  re- 
sources thefe  are  more  sparse  and  leas  valu- 
able. Becaiae  of  its  great  depth  and  the  dis- 
persion of  nimped  material  by  currents,  dis- 
posal of  miaalcliMa  sludge  thoe  wUl  result  in 
relaUvely  low  conoentratkna  of  contami- 
nants snd  reduced  envtronmental  impacts. 
Its  greater  I  distance  from  the  coastline  will 
also  reduce  the  potential  for  any  impact  on 
shorelines.  I  beaches,  and  nearahore  recre- 
ational acUMUes. 

The  12-l4lle  Site  hss  been  used  since  1924 
for  ocean  Htimptng  of  municipal  sludge. 

DesignaUmi  of  the  12-Mile  Site,  located 
east  of  HiuUands,  N  J.,  and  south  of  Long 
Island,  exilred  on  Dec.  31.  1981.  Since  that 
Ume  the  {ocean  dumplxig  of  municipal 
sludges  has  been  continued  under  court 
order.  EPiTannounoed  in  May  1984  that  It 
had  tentatively  decided  to  deny  peUUons  by 
several  municipal  sludge  dUBU>ers  request- 
ing redesig^Uon  of  the  site. 

The  deciklon  announced  today  was  based 
on  EPA's  gnalysto  of  the  peUtions  and  sup- 
porting ddcuments.  Environmental  Impact 
Statemmtf  public  comments  and  hearing 
records.  aOl  studies  by  EPA  and  the  Nation- 
al Oceanlcland  Atmospheric  Administration 
of  the  effbcU  of  dumping  at  the  13-Mlle 
Site.  EPA  ctmcluded  that  redeslgnatkm  of 
thto  site  itould  not  be  In  oomplianoe  with 
statutory  ^d  regulatory  criteria  for  ocean 
dump  site  jlesignaUon. 

The  fad;  that  the  most  severiy  degraded 
area  in  the  New  York  Bi^t  Apex  to  adja- 
cent to  the  municipal  sludge  dump  site  indi- 
cated that  such  disposal  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  environmental  degrmdaUon. 
EPA  concluded. 

Evidence  of  environmental  degradaUon  in- 
cludes elected  leveto  of  bacteria  due  to  mu- 
nicipal slixige  dumping,  which  has  resulted 
in  closlnglof  the  area  surrounding  the  site 
for  shellfkhlnr.  increased  leveto  of  toxic 
metato  an4  organohalogens  in  bottom  sedi- 
ments ovei'  ambient  leveto  In  areas  near  the 
site;  chanies  In  relative  abundance  and  di- 
versity of  to>ecies  of  aquatic  Uf  e  in  areas  af- 


fected by  municipal  sludge  diunpinr.  shifts 
In  marine  organisms  to  polluUon-tolerant 
species,  and  the  dlsappMranoe  of  poUution- 
senslttve  crustaceans.  While  these  impacts 
cannot  \x  exclusively  attributed  to  the 
ocean  dumping  of  municipal  sludge  at  the 
IS-MUe  Site,  the  dumping  has  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  ovarii  degradaUon 
of  the  New  York  Bight 

"Ending  iflTr~«'  of  municipal  sludge  in 
the  New  York  Bight,  slong  with  a  series  of 
other  EPA  aeUvltles.  wUl  help  improve  the 
overall  quality  of  these  waters,  which  are  a 
source  of  food,  provide  recreaUon  for  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  are  vital  to  the  econom- 
ic well-being  of  the  oiUre  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area."  Ravan  said. 

"Other  EPA  actions  Include  financing  for 
construction  of  improved  sewage  treatment 
faculties  snd  critical  evaluation  of  marine 
discharge  waivers  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act."  he  said. 


PACisHatr 
PeUtions  To  Redesignate 


12- 


Denlal  of 
Mile  Site: 

The  12-Mlle  Site  to  located  In  the  New 
Yoik  Bliiit  Apex  and  to  approximately  10.3 
nautical  miles  esst  of  Highlands.  New 
Jersey,  and  9.9  nautical  miles  south  of  Long 
Island.  The  site  occupies  and  area  of  about 
6.0  square  nautical  miles  and  water  depth  to 
approximately  27  metns  (88  feet). 

The  12-Mae  Site  has  been  used  since  1924 
for  the  ocean  dumping  of  municipal  sludge. 
In  1973.  AA  million  wet  tons  were  dumped. 
Tlito  increased  In  1983  to  more  than  8.3  mil- 
lion wet  tons. 

On  May  18.  1979.  EPA  designated  the  12- 
Mile  Site  as  an  approved  municipal  sewage 
sludge  dlfiMsal  site. 

Thto  designation  was  bssed  on  informa- 
tion presented  in  sn  EPA  Envlronmaital 
Impact  Statement  (EI8)  published  in  Octo- 
ber 1978.  in  addition  to  the  assumption  that 
ocean  dumping  would  end  on  December  31. 
1981. 

The  designation  of  the  12-MUe  Site  ex- 
pired on  December  31. 1981. 

Since  that  date,  the  ocean  dumping  of  mu- 
nicipal sludge  has  been  permitted  as  a  direct 
result  of  court  orders  while  EPA  took  sction 
on  petitions  to  redesignate  Uie  12-Mile  Site. 

On  December  20.  1982.  EPA  requested 
comments  an  the  possible  redeslgnation  of 
the  12-Mile  Site  since  the  designation  ex- 
pired. 

Nine  mtinldpal  sewersge  authorities  are 
currmtly  using  the  12-Mile  Site  for  mimid- 
pal  sludge  dteposal  tmder  Federal  court 
orders. 

On  May  4.  1984  (49  PR  19042).  EPA  pro- 
posed tbe  tenUtive  denial  of  petition  to  re- 
^m^fnmt»  the  12-Mile  Sewage  Sludge  Dump 
Site. 

Public  hearing"  on  the  tentative  denial  of 
the  petitions  (49  FR  21770)  were  conducted 
in  June  1984.  at  three  locations  in  the  New 
York/New  Jersey  area.  The  public  comment 
period  closed  on  July  3. 1984. 

EPA's  final  determination  to  deny  peU- 
tions to  redesignate  the  12-MUe  Site  to  based 
upon  a  flnding  that  designation  of  the  site 
would  not  be  in  compliance  with  the  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  criteria  used  for  ocean 
dump  site  designaUcm.  Furthermore,  contin- 
ued use  of  thto  site  for  municipal  sludge  dis- 
posal would  result  in  further  degradaUon  to 
the  area,  including  both  ecological  and 
public  health  impacts.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Warhcr.  Mr.  Sassxr.  Mr. 


iHOtm,  Mr.  OLnnr.  Mr.  Mtm- 
KowsKi,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgrm- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  lex 
a  program  for  the  waiver  of  the  viaa 
requirement  in  the  cua  of  nonimmi- 
grant tourists  from  (xrtaln  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
WAivat  OP  catTAm  visa  KaQumiairrs 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  six 
of  my  colleacues.  legislation  to  provide 
a  limited  waiver  of  the  U.S.  nonimmi- 
grant visa  requirement.  Visa  waiver 
legislation  was  passed  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  98th  Congress  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  yet  our 
stringent  visa  requirement  remains  im- 
changed.  This  bill  is  very  similar  to 
the  original  visa  waiver  amendment 
which  I  added  to  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  in  1982. 

Our  current  visa  system  requires  vir- 
tually all  foreign  travelers— the  major 
exception  is  Canadians— to  obtain 
visas  from  UJ3.  anbassles  in  their 
countries  before  entering  the  United 
States.  This  requirement  causes  delays 
of  up  to  6  weeks  for  visa  applications 
to  be  processed,  and  the  disruptive 
effect  on  travel  plans  has  undoubtedly 
resulted  in  a  substantial  loss  in  foreign 
visitors  to  this  country.  Testimony 
before  the  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Business,  Trade,  and 
Tourism,  which  I  chair,  has  indicated 
that  the  losses  resulting  from  our  visa 
policy  are  in  the  order  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  and  thou- 
sands of  Jobs. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry.  I  want  to  stress 
both  the  importance  of  the  industry  to 
this  Nation  and  the  significant  impact 
that  this  legislation  would  have  on 
International  traveL  The  industry  gen- 
erates over  $200  billion  per  year  in  the 
United  States  and  employs  mmre  than 
4.6  million  Americans.  I  am  concerned 
that  our  share  of  international  travel 
revenues  has  dwindled  during  the  past 
decade,  and  I  feel  that  this  legislation, 
combined  with  vigorous  Federal  pro- 
motion by  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  [USTTAl.  can  re- 
verse this  decline.  I  have,  incidentally, 
also  introduced  legislation  (S.  374)  to 
continue  and  strengths  the  USTTA's 
world-wide  promoticmal  programs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
and  a  strengthened  USTTA  will  result 
in  an  increased  number  of  foreign  visi- 
tors to  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota.  Approximately  100.000  for- 
eign visitors  travel  to  South  DakoU 
each  year,  and  the  State's  economy 
would  be  bolstered  significantly  by  the 
facilitation  of  a  freer  flow  of  foreign 
travelers.  The  same  can  be  said  of  all 
50  States. 

I  recognize.  Mr.  Presidoit.  that  na- 
tional security  concerns  Justify  certain 
restrictions  on  the  entry  of  foreign 
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vlsiton.  and  I  wmnt  to  clarify  that  this 
leglslatkm  li  In  no  way  Intended  to 
compromise  national  security  impera- 
tives. The  visa  waiver  program  created 
by  this  bill  would  apply  only  to  Indi- 
viduals wha* 

First,  are  from  nations  which  do  not 
require  XJA  visitors  to  obtain  visas: 

Second,  are  from  nations  with  his- 
torically low  rates  of  refusal  on  appli- 
cations for  U.S.  nonimmigrant  visas 
and  low  rates  of  violation  of  nonimmi- 
grant status  among  their  nationals; 

Third,  wiU  remain  in  the  United 
States  no  more  than  90  days;  and 

Fourth,  have  round-trip,  nonrefund- 
able, nontransferable  transportation 
Uckets. 

The  nations  whose  citizens  would  be 
eligible  for  visa  waiver  would  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  view  interna- 
tional travel  to  the  United  States  as  an 
export— it  Is.  after  all.  our  largest  serv- 
ice export— and  to  view  our  current 
policy  as  a  trade  barrier.  This  policy, 
whkh  is  not  reciprocated  by  the  na- 
tions to  which  this  legislation  applies. 
Inhibits  economic  growth,  employ- 
ment, and  international  gooidwllL  It  is 
no  wonder  that  visa  waiver  legislation 
has  been  suiKK>rted  by  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  hope  that  my  coUeagues  agree  that 
this  legislatitm  balances  national  secu- 
rity concerns  with  the  objective  of  en- 
couraging the  free  and  welcome  entry 
of  foreign  visitors.  We  must  recognise 
that  the  vast  majority  of  visitors  to 
this  Nation  pose  no  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity, and  further,  that  these  low-risk 
visitors  can  be  identified  and  treated 
as  such. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  blU  be  printed  In  the 
Racow>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
.  Racoao.  as  follows: 

a  835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
/Upreaentatlvet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  auemUed. 
sacnoN  1.  moMNGs  and  pvarosa. 

(a)  nmnMS.— The  Concrev  finds  and  de- 
clanatbat— 

(1>  the  travel  and  tourism  Industry  is  vital 
to  tbe  United  States'  economy,  accounting 
(or  more  than  $900  billion  in  annual  reve- 
nue* and  directly  employing  more  than  4.6 
mllUon  Americans: 

(2)  International  travel  contritnites  to  per- 
sonal growth,  health,  education,  and  to  the 
worldwide  appreciation  of  the  geography, 
history,  and  people  of  various  cultures  and 
natkMu: 

(3>  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  SUtes 
contribute  substantially  to  the  United 
States'  economy  by  creating  Jobs,  increasing 
tax  revenues,  and  improving  the  Nation's 
International  balance  of  trade: 

(4)  facilitating  a  freer  flow  of  foreign  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States  would  provide  sig- 
nificant economic  and  social  benefits:  and 

<S)  while  national  security  concerns  neces- 
sitate certain  restrictions  on  the  entry  into 


the  United  States  of  foreign  visitors,  the 
United  States'  current  policy  regarding 
entry  of  foreign  visiton  does  not  properly 
balance  theae  concerns  with  the  potential 
benefits  aaodated  with  international  travel 
to  the  United  States. 

(b)  Puaroas.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  visa  waiver  procedures  to  en- 
courage International  travel  to  and  within 
the  United  States  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  national  security  concerns  and  the  ob- 
jective of  strengthening  the  United  States' 
travel  and  tourism  industry. 
SBC  t  VISA  wAivn  paocaAM. 

(a)  EsTAausHMiMT  OP  Visa  Waivis  Pko- 
OBAM.— Section  313  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonaUty  Act  (8  VAC.  1183)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1X1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  are  authorised  to  establish  a 
pilot  program  (hereafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'program')  under  which 
the  requirement  of  paragraph  (36XB)  of 
subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
acting  Jointly  and  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who— 

"(A)  is  applying  for  admission  during  the 
pilot  program  period  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (5))  as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  (de- 
scribed in  secUon  lOKaKlSMB))  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  00  days: 

(B)  is  a  national  of  a  country  which— 

"(i>  extends  (or  agrees  to  extend)  recipro- 
cal privileges  to  citlsens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"(U)  is  designated  as  a  pilot  country  under 
paragraph  (3); 

"(C)  before  such  admission  completes 
such  immigration  form  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  establish  under  paragraph 
(3XC)  and  executes  a  waiver  of  review  and 
appeal  described  In  paragraph  (3XD): 

"(D)  has  a  round-trip,  nonrefundable, 
nontransferable,  open-dated  transportation 
ticket  which— 

"(i)  is  issued  by  a  carrier  which  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  described  In  para- 
graph (4),  and 

"(11)  guarantees  transport  of  the  alien  out 
of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
alien's  visit;  and 

"(E)  has  been  determined  not  to  represent 
a  threat  to  the  w^are,  health,  safety,  or  se- 
curity of  the  United  States: 
except  that  no  such  alien  may  be  admitted 
without  a  visa  pursuant  to  this  subsection  If 
the  alien  failed  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  any  previous  admiasicm  as  a  nonim- 
migrant. 

"(3KA)  The  program  may  not  be  put  Into 
operation  until  the  end  of  the  aOnday  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  the  Attorney 
General  submits  to  the  Congress  a  certifica- 
tion that  the  screening  and  monitoring  sys- 
tems described  in  subparagraph  (B)  Is  oper- 
ational and  that  the  form  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  has  been  produced. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secetary  of  State  shall  develop  and 
establish  an  automated  data  arrival  and  de- 
parture control  system  to  screen  and  moni- 
tor the  arrival  into  and  departure  from  the 
United  States  of  nonimmigrant  visitors  re- 
ceiving a  visa  waiver  imder  the  program. 

"(C)  The  Attorney  Oenereal  shall  develop 
a  form  for  use  under  the  program.  Such 
form  shall  be  consistent  and  compatible 
with  the  control  system  developed  under 
subparagraph  (B).  Such  form  shall  provide 
for,  among  other  items— 

"(i)  a  summary  description  of  the  condi- 
tions for  excluding  nonimmigrant  visitors 


from  the  United  States  under  subsection  (a) 
and  this  subsection, 

"(11)  a  description  of  the  conditions  of 
entry  with  a  waiver  under  this  subsection. 
Including  the  limitation  of  such  entry  to 
ninety  days  and  tbe  consequences  of  failure 
to  abide  by  such  conditions,  and 

"(Ul)  questions  for  the  alien  to  answer 
concerning  any  previous  denial  of  the  alien's 
application  for  a  visa. 

"(D)  An  alien  may  not  be  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection  tmleas  the 
alien  has  waived  any  right  (1)  to  review  or 
appeal  under  the  Act  of  an  Immigration  of- 
flcer's  determination  as  to  the  admlaslbUlty 
of  the  alien  at  the  port  of  entry  Into  the 
United  States  or  (U)  to  contest,  other  than 
on  the  basis  of  an  application  for  asylum, 
any  action  for  deportation  against  the  alien. 

"(3XA)  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  acting  Jointly  may  desig- 
nate up  to  eight  countries  as  pilot  countries 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  For  the  period  beginning  after  the 
30-day  period  described  In  paragraph  (3XA) 
and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  such  30-day  period, 
a  cotmtry  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pOot 
country  unless— 

"(1)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  years  was  less  than  3.0  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas 
for  nationals  of  that  country  which  were 
granted  or  refused  during  those  years,  and 

"(11)  the  average  nimiber  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant 
visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that  country 
which  were  granted  or  refused  during  that 
year. 

"(C)  For  each  fiscal  year  (within  the  pUot 
program  period)  after  the  period  specified 
In  subparagraph  (B)— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  country  which  was  a 
pilot  country  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  a 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  total  of  the  number  of  nationals 
of  that  country  who  were  excluded  from  ad- 
mission or  withdrew  their  application  for 
admission  during  such  previous  fiscal  year 
as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor,  and 

"(U)  the  total  number  of  nationals  of  that 
country  who  were  admitted  as  nonimmi- 
grant visitors  during  such  previous  fiscal 
year  and  who  violated  the  terms  of  such  ad- 
mission, was  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  nationals  of  that  country  who 
applied  for  admission  as  nonimmigrant  visi- 
tors during  such  previous  fiscal  year,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  another  country,  the 
country  may  not  be  deslfnated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless— 

"(I)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  years  was  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas 
for  nationals  of  that  country  which  were 
granted  or  refused  during  those  years,  and 

"(II)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  yean  was  less  than  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant 
visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that  country 
which  were  granted  or  refused  during  that 
year. 

"(4)  Tbe  agreement  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (IXDXi)  Is  an  agreement  between  a 


carrier  and  'the  Attorney  General  under 
which  the  ci^er  agrees.  In  consideration  of 
the  waiver  of  the  visa  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  under  this 
subsection- 

"(A)  to  feidemnify  tbe  United  States 
against  any  costs  for  the  transportation  of 
the  alien  f  nkn  the  United  States  if  the  visi- 
tor is  ref uscjadmlsslon  to  the  United  States 
or  remains  Ih  the  United  States  unlawfully 
after  the  ninety-day  period  described  in 
paragraph  (IXAXl),  and 

"(B)  to  supmlt  dally  to  Immigration  offi- 
cers any  inknigration  forms  received  with 
respect  to  nlmimmlgiant  vlsiton  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection. 
The  Attorney  General  may  terminate  such 
an  agreement  with  five  days'  notice  to  the 
carrier  for  oie  carrier's  failure  to  meet  the 
terms  of  saeh  agreement. 

"(5)  For  purpoaes  of  this  subaection,  the 
term  'pQoti  program  period'  means  the 
period  begiknlng  at  the  end  of  the  SO-day 
period  refSed  to  in  paragraph  (3XA)  and 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  third  flacal 
year  which  begins  after  such  thirty-day 
period.".      1 

(b)  IiiiiiT4Tioii  OH  Pbuod  op  Stat  ni  thb 
Uhitid  StAtB.— Section  214(a)  of  such  Act 
(8  UJS.C.  li84(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  mt  following  new  sentence:  "No 
alien  admitted  to  the  United  States  without 
a  visa  puni|ant  to  section  213(1)  may  be  au- 
thorised to  remain  In  the  United  States  as  a 
nonimmigruit  visitor  for  a  period  exceeding 
90  days  fra£^the  date  of  admission.". 

(c)  PaoHmnoM  op  ABiuaniBrr  to  Pbiiia- 
mirr  RmiBirr  Status.— Section  245(c)  of 
such  Act  (i  U.S.C.  12SS(c»  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  before  "(3)"  and  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: ",  or  (4)  an  alien  (other  than  an  imme- 
diate relative  specified  In  section  301(b)) 
who  was  a^nltted  as  a  nanimmigrant  visltw 
without  a  ^  under  aectkm  312(1).". 

(d)  PaoHKnoH  op  AsjunHaar  op  Noimt- 
laoKAirr  Siktus.— Section  248  of  such  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  13511)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following 
newparagAph: 

"(4)  an  Hien  admitted  as  a  nonimmigrant 
visitor  wittiout  a  visa  under  section 
313(1)."«  I 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  t^  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
South  iMkota  (Mr.  Pansuatl  and  the 
Senator  |rom  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasssr] 
to  introduce  the  Visa  Waiver  Act  of 
1985.  a  b|ll  providing  limited  waiver  of 
the  U.S.  nonimmigrant  visa  require- 
ments.   \ 

As  cochairmen  of  the  Senate  tour- 
ism caucts.  Senator  Sassbr  and  I  have 
urged  tot  many  years  now  the  enact- 
ment of  Ithis  legislation,  and  we  have 
eagerly  Jbined  with  Senator  Pkbslcr 
in  his  ckpaclty  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Business.  Trade,  and 
Tourism.)  to  obtain  for  America's 
travel  and  tourism  industry  the  impor- 
tant benefits  this  legislation  holds. 

KCONOmC  IMPACT 

Mr.  P^ident.  international  travel 
to  the  U^ted  SUtes  in  1983: 

Accounted  for  21.7  million  total  for- 
eign arrivals  and  receipts  of  $13.9  bU- 
lion— including  international  transpor- 
tation payments  to  U.S.  carriers; 


Netted  this  Nation  7.6  percent  of 
total  world  international  arrivals— 
288.5  million— and  11.9  percent  of 
global  foreign  tourism  expenditures— 
$98.2  billion; 

Resulted  in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
tax  revenues  of  more  than  $1.1  billion; 

Directly  and  indirectly  generated 
over  800,000  U.S.  Jobs;  and 

Aocoimted  for  one-third  of  business 
services  exports. 

Based  on  one  study,  adjusted  to  re- 
flect current  data  and  assiunptions 
under  last  year's  bill,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  proposed  legislation  will  add 
as  many  as  400.000  visitors  from 
abroad. 

These  visitors  will  produce  $300  mil- 
lion in  tourism  receipts. 

Based  on  these  receipts,  an  estimat- 
ed 7.000  to  8,000  travel-related  Jobs 
would  be  created  and  more  than  $16 
million  in  tax  receipts  would  be  real- 
ised. 

The  State  Department  in  1980  esti- 
mated that  70  percent  of  the  nonimmi- 
grant visas  are  related  to  tourism  and 
3  percent  related  to  business  activities. 

The  American  embassies  and  consul- 
ates are  frequentiy  overwhelmed  by 
the  processing  of  these  visas. 

In  some  countries,  baddogs  are  so 
bad  that  applicants  get  angry  and 
cancel  their  plans  to  travel  to  the 
United  States. 

The  State  Department  has  deter- 
mined that,  if  the  new  law  had  been  in 
operation  In  1982,  over  $3  million  in 
leaoutces  and  over  120  positions 
abroad  could  have  been  used  for  other 
purposes. 


POLICY  AHD  TBS  MATIOHAI. 

Studies  conducted  in  1977  for  the 
VM.  Travel  Service,  predecessor  to  the 
XJS.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
ticm.  determined  that  "difficult  entry 
procedures  and/or  difficulty  hi  obtain- 
big  a  visa"  inhibited  some  foreign  na- 
tionals from  visiting  the  United  States. 

An  average  of  13.8  percent  of  poten- 
tial visitors  from  five  of  the  countries 
eligible  under  legbdation  pending  that 
year  anticipated  these  difficulties. 

The  percent  of  actual  visitors  report- 
ing such  difficulties  ranged  from  25 
percent— France — to  4  perceni^— Neth- 
erlands. 

Most  Western  Ehiropean  countries 
eliminated  visa  requriments  of  Ameri- 
cans and  other  visitors  during  the 
post-World  War  II  era. 

At  least  35  countries  have  eliminated 
this  requirement. 

The  present  law  requires  that  all 
foreign  nationals,  except  those  from 
Canada  and  the  Bahamas,  possess  a 
visa  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  vis- 
itor. 

But  U.S.  laws  concerning  tourism 
support  a  visa  waiver  program. 

Under  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
directed  to  "•  •  •  encourage  the  simpli- 
fication, reducti(m.  or  elimination  of 
barriers  to  travel,  and  the  facilitation 


of  international  travel  generally."  and 
"to  stimulate  and  encourage  travel  to 
the  United  States  by  residenU  of  for- 
eign countries  •  •  *." 

Further,  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act  of  1981  establishes  a  nation- 
al tourism  policy  whose  principal  ob- 
jective is  to  "•  •  *  encourage  the  free 
and  welcome  entry  of  individuals  trav- 
eling to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
enhance  international  understanding 
and  good  will  •  •  •." 

OOHCLUSIOII 

The  nonimmigrant  visa  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  are  among 
the  most  restrictive  in  the  world. 

The  restrictions  serve  as  a  trade  bar- 
rier, retarding  economic  growth  and 
inhibiting  good  wiU. 

The  prm>oeed  legislation  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  will  promote  in- 
bound travel. 

Making  travel  to  the  United  SUtes 
less  restrictive  will  increase  the 
number  of  visitors,  add  to  oiur  foreign 
exchange  eamtaigs.  encourage  econom- 
ic growth  and  break  down  another 
barrier  to  trade  in  tourism. 

Visa  waiver  legislation  like  this  bill  is 
aggressively  smiported  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

It  passed  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  and  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  it  is  mdorsed  by  virtual- 
ly all  segments  of  the  travel  and  tour- 
Ism  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  measure,  and  I 
am  hopeful  it  will  receive  swift  and 
early  consideratiim  hi  this  body  as  well 
as  hi  the  House  of  Represmtatives. 
where  Congressman  Box  Boasa  has 
introduced  identical  legislation,* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JoHHSTOM]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Smow]  were  added  as  co- 
qionsors  of  S.  8.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America.  Inc. 

8.  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoutb.  the 
names  of  the  Soiator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Lazalt].  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  CbafbI.  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  DoLCl.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwatxrI.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bxhoa- 
mah]  were  added  as  coqxnisors  of  S. 
84.  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association. 

S.S91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolx.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vh»taiia 
[Mr.  Warker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  231.  a  bill  to  esUblish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  or  Neurofibromato- 
sis. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumfbu.  his 
name  wu  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  8. 
425.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal and  Skin  Diseases. 

S.  41t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THUUtOHD]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  436.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  provide  for 
more  protection  to  electric  consumers. 

S.  «4T 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  DcCoHcnn. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NicKLis]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  447.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Sherman  Act  to  prohibit  a  rail  carrier 
from  denying  to  shippers  of  certain 
commodities,  with  intent  to  monopo- 
lize, use  of  its  irack  which  affords  the 
sole  access  by  rail  to  such  shippers  to 
reach  the  track  of  a  competinc  rail- 
road or  the  destination  of  shipment 
and  to  apply  Clayton  Act  penalties  to 
monopolldng  by  raU  carriers. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^vm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKSRLLBi]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  509.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
Uon  Act  of  1982. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumrrs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Amncws]  was  added  as  a 
cospcmsor  of  S.  518.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  so-called  contemporaneous 
reoordkeepipg  requirements  for  vehi- 
cle and  to  provide  greater  protections 
and  incentives  for  investment  in  small 
businesses. 

a.  sai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCotrcnn. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  MATTiifGLT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  531.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  fimds  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  a  Special 
Operations  Wing  df  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Directorate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Task  Force  on 
Drug  Enforcement,  and  to  require  cer- 
tain reports. 

a.  att 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorihskt.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
599.  a  bill  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  1  ounce,  one- 
half  ounce,  one-fourth  ounce,  and  one- 
tenth  ounce  gold  coins. 
a.  aa4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicklss.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  CHAnsl.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boaml.  and 
the    Senator    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 


Boschwrt]  were  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  664.  a  bill  to  facillUte  the  com- 
petitiveness of  exports  of  U.8.  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

a.  Taa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkhtsbi,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Bfr.  KnutT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  725,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990. 
a.  aoa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kxhhdt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rnout]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  808.  a  biU  to  provide  grants  for 
school-based  child  care  and  early 
childhood  education  demonstration 
projects. 

a.  aofl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KminsT.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RnoLz]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  809,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  expand  the  availability  of 
child  care  services  for  college  students, 
particularly  low-income  students,  in 
order  to  increase  the  access  of  such 
students  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes. 
aoiATK  joim  BtsoLimoii  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oostoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hkucs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through 
April  27.  1985.  as  "NaUonal  Organ  Do- 
nation Awareness  Week." 

aniATi  jom  BiaoLunoit  4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WAuml.  and  the  Senator  from 
Sooth  Dakota  [Mr.  PaissLn]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  47.  a  Joint  resolution  derig- 
nating  the  week  beginning  November 
10.  1985.  as  "National  Women  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Week." 

asMAn  jom  ubolutioh  a« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DcCoiicim, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RnoLS].  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simom]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 56.  a  Joint  resolution  to  desli^iate 
April  1985  as  "NaUonal  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month." 

aniATK  jonrr  aKaoLnnoii  ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nuira.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WAKim]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  May  12.  1985.  through  May  18. 
1985.  as  "Senior  Center  Week." 
asxATE  jotwt  tnoLonoii  t4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmnufoifD,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Lcvnf]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74.  a  Joint 


resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  month  of  February,  1986. 
as  "National  Black  (Afro-American) 
History  Month." 

BBiATB  Jom  KssoLunoii  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolc,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorihskt].  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  CBAm]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  83,  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  begiiming  on  May  5. 
1985.  as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy 
Awareness  Week." 

sKiiAix  joim  KsaoLimoii  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lsvm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [BCr.  Hum],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rodgli]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
88.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  September  8.  1985,  as 
"National  Osteopathic  Medicine 
Week." 

aoiATS  jourr  KKsoLtmoN  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kekkkdy,  the 
names  of  the  Seiuttor  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
liaine  [Mr.  Mitchill].  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [IiCr.  Num],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smnns].  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BniOAitAif]  were  added  as  coq^onsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  89.  a  Joint 
resolution  directing  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  and  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration receive  fuU  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1985  for  grants  for  individ- 
ual investigator-initiated  research. 
SBVATs  joofT  BnoLnnoii  ai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HtmFHRXT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Ahdrxws].  and  the  Seiut- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ginnt].  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  91,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  21, 1985.  as  "Afghani- 
stan Day." 

BBIATB  OOIICUBBBIIT  KBaOLUTIOM  IB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DcCohcimi. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  ZoRDfSKT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 18.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  installment 
sales  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  provisions, 
should  not  be  modified  or  amended  in 
any  way  that  will  alter  the  manner  In 
which  mortgage-backed  homeowner 
bond  transactions  are  currently  taxed. 

aXlf  ATB  CONCUUtBlIT  KKBOLUTIOll  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwm],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochrah],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Conciir- 
rent  Resolution  20,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  pasrments  by  the  Veterans' 


Administration  to  veterans  as  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities shoiild  remain  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  taxation. 

ssRA^  coHcnRsnT  usoLunoii  a4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  MArmiGLT. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DKCoHCim].  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spbcrr], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resoluticm  24,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  develop  a  plan  outlining  the  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 
Social  Security  benefit  disparity 
known  aa  the  notch  problem. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  VETERANS 
HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 


senate}  RESOLUTION  115- 
ORIOmAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDfTURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ClN  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Rxs.  lis 

Reaolvet,  Thmt.  In  carrylnc  out  ita  powera. 
dutiea,  and  functiona  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  Bccwdance  with  ita 
Jurisdlctioii  under  rule  XXV  of  auch  rulea, 
including  holdlnc  heArings.  reportins  auch 
heartnga.  and  making  tnveatigatliwia  aa  au- 
thorised ky  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Stanifng  Rulea  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  authoriaed  from 
March  1.  Il»85.  through  February  28,  1986, 
In  ita  diatretion  (1)  to  make  expenditurcB 
from  the  Contingent  fund  of  the  Smate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (S)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemraent  department  or 
agency  cencemed  and  the  Ccwunittee  cm 
Rulea  and  Administimtlon.  to  use  on  a  relm- 
buraable  basia  the  aervicea  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  tliis  resolution  ahall  not  exceed 
(3.320,972  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
MS.0OO  ntay  be  extiended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizationa  thereof  (aa  authoriaed 
by  sectioa  202(i)  of  the  Legialative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1M6,  as  amended). 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  ahall  report  its 
findings,  jtogether  with  auch  recommenda- 
tions for  legislAtion  aa  it  deema  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  eariieat  practicable  date, 
but  not  l^r  than  Fel>ruary  28. 1988. 

Sic.  4.  felxpenses  of  the  committee  under 
tills  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  eon- 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, exceftt  tliat  vouchers  atiall  not  be  re- 
quired fcr  the  diaburaement  of  salaries  of 
employeea  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  22 
(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  6)  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  cer- 
tain improvements  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health-care  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

TBCHMICAL,  COMTOBMIHG  AMERDMEMT  RELATHIC 
TO  TBI  OOWTUiUmC  AVAILABIUTT  OF  BXAS- 
JUBTMBR  COUHSKLHIG 

Sac.  11.  Section  612A(gXlXB)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "who  requested  such  coun- 
seling before  such  date"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "who  request  such  counseling". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am 
today  submitting  for  printing  amend- 
ment No.  22.  an  amendment  to  S.  6. 
the  proposed  Veterans'  Administration 
Health-Care  Amendments  of  1985.  S.  6 
is  presently  pending  in  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
technical,  conforming  amendment  to 
section  612A(gKlKB)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
continuing  eligibility  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration readjustment  counseling 
services  for  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Tliis 
amendment  conforms  subsection 
(gKlKB)  to  subsection  (a)  of  section 
612A.  as  subsection  (a)  was  amended 
in  1983  by  section  101  of  Public  Law 
98-160. 

Mr.  President,  section  612A  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  provides  for  a 
VA  program  of  readjustment  counsel- 
ing services  for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  612A  sets 
forth  the  basic  eligibility  criteria.  As 
originally  enacted  in  Public  Law  96-22 
which  I  authored,  this  section  provid- 
ed that  veterans  who  requested  read- 
justment counseling  within  2  years  of 
their  date  of  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice or  by  September  30,  1981,  as  to 
those  already  discharged  by  October  1, 
1979— the  situation  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Vietnam-era  veterans— would  be 
furnished  such  counseling  by  the  VA. 

In  1981,  in  recognition  of  a  continu- 
ing need  for  the  VA's  readjustment 
counseling  program,  I  proposed  in  S. 
458,  97th  Congress,  and  Public  Law  97- 
72  enacted,  an  extension  of  the  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  end-of-new  eligibility 
date  by  3  years,  until  September  30, 
1984.  In  addition  to  the  extension  of 
the  eligibility  period.  Public  Law  97-72 
also  mandated  that  the  VA  study  how 
to  meet  Vietnam-era  veterans'  read- 
justment needs  after  the  September 


30, 1984,  eligibility  expiraUon  date  and 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  by 
April  1.  1984.  on  its  plans  in  that 
regard. 

In  1983,  because  of  my  concerns  that 
the  VA  would  not  be  able,  prior  to  the 
1984  eligibility  expiraUon  date,  to 
complete  a  comprehensive  evaluation, 
as  contemplated  by  Public  Law  97-72. 
of  the  continuing  needs  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  for  readjustment  counsel- 
ing assistance,  I  introduced  legislation, 
S.  11.  98th  Congress,  which  included  in 
section  301  a  provislcm  for  a  further, 
short-term  extension  of  the  period  of 
eligibility.  Legislation  providing  such 
an  extension  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
as  was  similar  legislation  by  the 
House.  During  our  efforts  with  our 
counterpart  committee  in  the  House 
to  develop  a  cmnprcnnise  agreement,  it 
became  clear  both  that  the  VA  could 
not  conduct  the  type  of  evaluation  the 
Congress  desired  in  the  timeframe 
contemplated  by  the  extensions  passed 
by  either  House  and  that  there  was  a 
need  to  send  an  unequivocal  message 
to  veterans  served  by  the  radjustment 
counseling  program  as  well  as  to  those 
working  in  it  that  the  Congress  had  a 
continuing  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Thus,  the  committees  included  in 
the  measure  enacted  as  Public  Law  98- 
160  a  provision  that  totally  eliminated 
any  expiration  date  on  the  eligibility 
for  roLdJustment  counseling,  thereby 
providing  Vietnam-era  veterans  with 
ongoing  eligibility  to  request  readjust- 
ment counseling  at  any  time.  In  addi- 
tion, that  law  postponed  for  4  years, 
from  fiscal  years  1984  to  1988,  the 
period  during  which  the  Administrator 
is  required  in  section  612A(g).  first,  to 
plan  for  the  transition  of  the  readjust- 
ment- counseling  program  from  a  pro- 
gram rtin  primarily  through  storefront 
vet  centers  to  a  program  run  primarily 
through  VA  hospitals  and  clinics;  and, 
second,  to  ensure  "the  continued  avail- 
ability *  *  *  of  readjustment  counsel- 
ing and  related  health  services  under 
this  section." 

By  inadvertence.  subsection 
(gXlXB)  when  amended  was  not  con- 
formed in  its  language  to  delete  a  ref- 
erence to  the  expiration  date  for  eligi- 
bility to  request  readjustment  counsel- 
ing which  was  being  repealed  in  sub- 
section (a).  On  its  face,  then,  subsec- 
tion (gXlXB)  now  limits  the  Adminis- 
trator's responsibility  during  fiscal 
year  1988  to  plan  for  ensuring  "the 
continued  availability"  after  fiscal 
year  1988  of  readjustment  counseling 
and  related  services  so  that  that  re- 
sponsibility pertains  only  to  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  who  request  counseling 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
amendment  I  am  proposing  today  will 
correct  this  oversight  and  conform 
subsection  (gXlXB)  to  subsection  (a) 
by  explicitly  reqiiiring  the  Administra- 
tor during  fiscal  year  1988  to  plan  for 
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the  continued  avaJlability  of  such  serv- 
ices thereafter  for  all  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, regardless  of  when  they  initially 
request  counseling. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  paper  showing  the  changes 
that  the  amendment  would  make  in 
existing  law  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRHXHU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoiio,  as  follows: 

CHAiraa  VK  Exuthm  Law  ICaiw  it 
No.  23 


(KxlsUnc  lav  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  en- 
doaed  in  brackets,  and  existing  law  In  which 
no  change  Is  propoaed  Is  ihown  In  Roman.) 
•  •ISA.  IHglMMty  far  riaOartwiat 
I  awlal  liwUUmrTtcw 


(a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  veteran  who 
served  on  active  duty  during  the  Vietnam- 
era,  the  Administrator  shall,  within  the 
IlmlU  of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities, 
furnish  counseling  to  such  veteran  to  assist 
such  veteran  In  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 

(gXl)  During  tlie  twelve-month  period 
ending  on  September  30,  IMg,  the  Adminis- 
trator   shall    take    appropriate    steps    to 


(B)  the  continued  availability  after  such 
date  of  readjustment  counseling  and  related 
mental  health  services  under  this  section  to 
veterans  eligible  for  the  provision  of  such 
counseling  and  services  who  requestledl 
such  counseling  (before  such  date]. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARIN08 


soBcoMJUiiu  o>  nmaoovsajmiirrAL 
■XLAnom 
Mr.  DURENBERGE31.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  483  Intergovernmental  Regula- 
tory Relief  Act  on  Tuesday,  April  2.  at 
10  ajn.  In  room  342  of  the  Dlrkaen 
Senate  Office  Building. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMTTTEEB 
TO  MEET 

suBComnTTD  OK  snAxnic  THX«m 
KVCLBAB  roacB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces,  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
April  1,  in  closed  session,  to  markup  8. 
674,  the  Department  of  Defense  fiscal 
year  1986  authorisation,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  fiscal  year  1986 
authorisation.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


t  mi  AoaicuLTDas.  mmunoK.  Am 
roBSBiaT 

Ux.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  durbig  the 
sessicHi   of   the   Senate   on   Monday. 


April   1.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  rice 
issues  relating  to  1985  farm  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SXLICT  coianTRt  ON  nrrxLLiaKiici 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  April  1.  in  closed  session, 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1986  intelligence  authorisation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BUDOET  STATUS  REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

Since  my  last  report  the  Congress 
has  cleared  House  Joint  Resolution 
181,  appropriations  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile, for  the  President's  signature. 

The  report  follows: 

REPntT  TO  THE  PRESIOENT  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  FROM  THE 
aMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGH.  STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1985  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ADOFTEO  IN 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  280-REFLECTING 
COMPIETED  ACTION  AS  OF  MAR.  28. 1985 
piiMMtfMn] 
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■UOOR  AnTHOMTT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$«,321  million  for  fiscal  year  198S.  If  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  280  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  In  outlays  exceeding  $0  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  280 
to  be  exceeded. 


Any  measure  that  would  result  In  revenue 
loss  exceeding  tO  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  leu  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con. 
Res.  280.* 


CHILEAN  DESTINY 

•  Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  continued  inter- 
est in  Chile  expressed  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  KxtmtDY,  on  March  5. 


As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  well  appreciate  the  com- 
plexity of  the  Chilean  situation  and 
luiow  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts wants  to  ensure  that  the 
Senate  have  the  benefit  of  the  full 
story  on  this  and  every  Issue. 

To  this  end,  I  was  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed to  see  that,  on  March  5,  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  inserted 
a  February  25  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  into  the  ConoitgssiOHAL 
RsooKO  without  also  inserting  the 
qualifying  comments  printed  in  the 
Times  on  February  28.  This  correction 
on  the  part  of  the  Times  appeared 
under  the  UUe  of  "Editors'  Note"  weU 
before  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts' floor  speech.  As  we  know,  this  Is 
the  Times'  way  of  rectifying  or  ampli- 
fying editorials.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Times'  comment  said 
that  "by  omitting  the  context  of  Mr. 
Motley's  remarics,  the  dispatch  may 
have  left  a  misleading  impression 
about  the  'Chilean  hands'  to  which  he 
referred." 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  agree  with  me  that 
a  full  transcript  of  Ambassador  Mot- 
ley's remarks  as  printed  In  the  Times 
will  be  useful  to  our  colleagues  as  they 
seek  a  more  complete  debate  on  this 
vital  subject.  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  the  "Editors'  Note"  be  printed 
in  the  RgcoRi). 

"The  Editors'  Note"  follows: 
Editohs'  Notx 

Under  this  heading.  The  Times  amplifies 
articles  or  rectifies  what  the  editors  consid- 
er significant  lapses  of  fairness,  balance  or 
perspective. 

A  dispatch  from  Santiago  in  late  editions 
last  Thursday  reported  on  a  visit  to  Chile  by 
a  high-ranking  official  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  official,  Langhome  A.  Motley.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  was  quoted  as  saying  In  his  depar- 
ture statement,  "My  impression  Is  tills  desti- 
ny of  Chile.  In  Chilean  hands.  Is  In  good 
liands."  (An  editorial  on  Mcmday.  Iiaaed 
partly  on  that  report,  also  dted  the  quota- 
Uon.) 

dy  omitting  the  context  of  Mr.  Motley's 
remarks,  the  dispatch  may  have  left  a  mis- 
leading Impression  about  the  "ChQean 
hands"  to  which  he  referred. 

Mr.  Motley's  full  comment  was:  "From  my 
perspective.  I  think  that  Chile  has  faced 
challenges  and  c(»ne  a  long  way  and.  I 
think,  still  has  a  way  to  go.  But  the  Impor- 
tant thing.  I  think,  for  me  to  take  back  to 
the  leaders  of  my  Government  is  that  the 
destiny  of  Chile  Is  In  Chilean  hands— and  by 
that  I  mean  all  Chileans:  people  in  the  Oov- 
emment,  people  that  want  to  participate  in 
the  political  process,  people  in  the  economic 
and  social  arena.  And  the  Impression  that  I 
take  back  to  the  leaders  of  my  Government 
is  that  this  destiny  of  ChUe.  In  ChUean 
hands,  is  In  good  hvids."# 


YURIY  SHUKHEVYCH 

•  Mx.  hElVTS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  March  29,  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Student  Association  gath- 
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ered  in  Washington  to  protest  the  f  Ate 
of  prison^  of  conadenoe  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  partleularly  Ukrainian 
political  prisoner  Yuriy  Shukhevyeh.  I 
would  Ukg  to  draw  attaitlon  to  the 
brutal  and  unfair  imprisonment  of 
Yuriy  Shiikhevych.  as  well  as  to  the 
severe  treatment  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  by  ^e  Soviet  Ooremment. 

Yuriy  Slftukhevych  has  spent  over  30 
of  his  50  ^ears  in  priscm,  primarily  be- 
cause of  Ills  refusal  to  renounoe  the 
ideals  of  his  father,  Roman  Shukhe- 
vyeh. a  will-known  Ukrainian  activist 
who  fount  against  both  Soviet  and 
Nazi  dcHugiatlon.  First  arregted  when 
he  was  onhr  15.  Yuriy  Shukhevyeh  has 
spent  yeaoB  in  concentration  camps  be- 
cause of  kis  luiflagging  dedication  to 
what  his  jfather  stood  for.  His  most 
recent  an«st  was  in  1972.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  !10  years  of  prison  and  5  of 
internal  jexile  for  powswring  anti- 
Soviet  prtnaganda,  a  charge  frequmt- 
ly  levied  ^igalnst  human  rights  activ- 
ists who  I  have  committed  no  real 
crime. 

Yiuiy  Shulchevych  is  currently  serv- 
ing his  internal  exile  in  the  Tomsk 
region  of  Siberia.  There  is  reason  to  be 
gravely  concerned  atwut  his  health. 
There  are!  reports  that  be  suffers  from 
several  tierious  ailments,  including 
malnutritwn,  and  may  be  blind  as 
the  result! of  an  unsuccessful  eye  oper- 
ation. 

The  plitht  of  Yuriy  Shukhevyeh  is 
representative  not  only  of  the  fate  of 
many  belifcvers  of  human  righta  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  also  of  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  received  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

Sixty-setren  years  ago.  the  Ukraine 
declared  Itself  an  independent  nation. 
Unfortunately,  the  Ukrainian  people 
enjoyed  only  a  brief  period  of  freedom 
and  autonomy  before  their  country 
.  was  taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. The  subsequmt  imposition  of 
Soviet  collectivizati<m  policies  resulted 
in  a  devaAating  famine,  which  claimed 
between  |  and  10  million  lives.  This 
devastation  of  the  Ukrainian  peivle 
marked  t^e  most  tragic  event  in  their 
troubled  history,  but  not  the  last. 
Since  thgt  time,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has'  attempted  to  crush  Ukraini- 
an cultur^  and  traditi<m.  curtail  schol- 
arly activities,  eliminate  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church,  and  persecute  activ- 
ists who  iwill  not  let  the  dream  of  a 
better  llf 9  for  their  people  die. 

There  are  many  pec^le  like  Yuriy 
Shukhevyeh  in  the  Ukraine  and  all 
over  the  Soviet  Union— people  who  are 
unwiUbig  to  give  up  the  fii^t  for  free- 
dom and;  basic  human  dignity.  They 
remind  u>  of  our  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  pnss  the  U^SJBLR.  to  adhere 
to  the  international  human  rights  ac- 
cords it  has  signed.  We  mtist  never 
forget  the  history  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  t^e  tragedy  they  have  suffered 
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through,  and  people  of  ideals  and 
courage  such  as  Yuriy  Shukhevyeh.* 


RULES  OF  COBOiinTEE  ON  AG- 
RICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

•  Mr.  HBTiMS.  BIr.  President,  pursu- 
ant  to  paragrm>h  2  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
gubmit  for  the  Record  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  The  rules,  which  remain 
the  same  for  the  99th  Congress  as 
they  were  in  the  98th  Congress,  are  as 
follows: 

RULXS  or  TBX  COMMrnXX  OH  AmUCVLTUXK, 
NUTHinOM.  AMD  FORSSTHT 

1.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month 
when  Congress  is  In  session. 

3.  Voting  by  proxy  authorized  in  writing 
for  apedf ic  bills  or  subjects  shall  be  allowed 
irtwnever  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  ac- 
tually present 

S.  TO  assure  the  equitable  assignment  of 
mcoilien  to  subcommittees,  no  memlier  of 
tlie  committee  will  receive  assignment  to  a 
second  subonnmittee  untU,  in  order  of  se- 
niortty,  all  members  of  the  committee  have 
da/amax  assignments  to  one  sulwommlttee, 
and  no  member  shall  receive  assignment  to 
a  third  sulicommlttee  imtll,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, all  members  have  chosen  assign- 
ments to  two  subcommittees. 

4.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  tlie  purpose  of  transacting  committee 
business:  ProvidtA,  That  for  the  purpose  of 
reodhrlng  sworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  consist  of  one  member.  > 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  participate  in  the  1985  call-to- 
amscience  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Rumr  BoscHwiTZ,  for  organizing 
this  fine  effort  this  year,  and  also  the 
many  organizations  and  individuals 
who  woi±  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  all  op- 
pressed minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  recent  stepped-up  arrest  and  im- 
priscmment  of  Hebrew  teachers  and 
Jewish  cultural  activists,  and  the  de- 
cline in  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  nearly  3  million  Jews  who  live  in 
the  U.SJS.R.  As  my  colleagues  know 
well,  the  Soviets  have  not  lived  up  to 
international  agreements  they  have 
signed,  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Helsinlci  accords,  which  guarantee 
an  individual's  right  to  religious  ex- 
pression, cultural  practices,  and  free 
emigration. 

I  feel  that  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  we,  in  the  West,  do  all  we 
can  to  supply,  at  the  very  least,  moral 
support  to  victims  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. 


I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  case  of  Stanislav 
Zubko  of  Kiev.  He  was  involved  in 
Jewish  cultural  activities  and  Hebrew 
studies.  He  was  arrested  after  a  KGB 
search  of  his  apartment  revealed  drugs 
and  a  gun.  He  was  tried  and  convicted 
and  is  serving  4  years  in  a  strict  lalx>r 
camp. 

In  1981,  when  Zubko  was  arrested, 
he  told  the  court  that  he  was  innocent 
and  that  the  KGB  had  planted  those 
objects  In  his  mMrtmoit.  When 
Zubko's  flat  was  searched  on  May  15. 
1981— ostensibly  in  connection  with  a 
theft  committed  in  the  flat  next 
door— Hebrew  books  were  c(Hifiscated. 
an  old  sweet  found  in  a  cupboard  was 
termed  "hashish."  and  thai  the 
searchers  went  straight  to  the  kitchen 
and  puUed  out  a  revolver  from  be- 
neath the  refrigoator.  The  planting 
of  drugs  and  weapons  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities is  not  new.  For  the  "crime" 
of  being  involved  in  Hebrew  studies 
and  Jewish  cultural  activities,  Zubko 
now  is  forced  to  remain  in  a  labor 
camp  where  sanitary  conditions  are 
nonexistent,  where  he  is  provided  with 
insufficient  clothing  to  endure  cold 
winters,  and  where  he  is  treated  with 
contempt  merely  for  wanting  to  wor- 
ship God  in  the  way  he  chooses. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues,  in  any  con- 
tact, both  official  and  informal,  with 
Soviet  officials,  to  inquire  about  the 
well-being  of  Stanislav  Zubko  and  the 
prisoners  and  refuseniks  in  the  Soviet 
Union  denied  the  freedom  to  practice 
their  religion  and  be  settled  in  their 
rightful  homeland.  Israel.* 


'Tot  (utther  restrietions  with  respect  to  proxies 
and  quomms  In  the  reporUns  of  meannes  and  ree- 
~— — >*-"~~  see  rule  XXVI.  puagrspli  7,  of  the 
Standliw  Rules  of  the  Senate. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


FARMING 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  recmt- 
ly  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  an  Illinois 
farmer  sent  to  President  Reagan.  It  is 
an  eloquent  and  moving  letter,  outlin- 
ing how  a  good,  young  farmor  sees 
himself  and  the  role  of  agriculture  in 
our  country.  Although  he  says  he  has 
not  made  living  expenses  in  the  last  5 
years,  he  does  not  ask  for  handouts. 
What  he  asks  for  is  a  govemmoit  that 
understands  the  importance  of  our  ag- 
ricultural system  and  a  government 
that  acts  with  compassion  and  sound 
Judgment  in  establishing  policies  that 
wiU  allow  farmers  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate and  produce. 

We  have  recently  woi^ed  hard  in 
this  body  to  push  for  legislation  that 
will  make  credit  available  to  farmers 
to  plant  their  crops  this  spring.  That 
fight  in  not  yet  over.  But  twycmd 
short-term  proposals,  we  need  to  pass 
a  farm  bill  this  year  that  will  bring 
some  long-term  stability  bade  to  agri- 
culture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
letter,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
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Cuenuat,lL. 
Fetnyarw  IS.  IMS. 

Dso  Mk.  Punom:  Pleue  allow  me  to 
IntnKluoe  myielf .  I  am  Steven  Brokaw,  a  35 
year  old  fanner  In  southern  Hancock 
County,  minota.  I  have  a  wife  Mary  and 
three  amall  boys,  Jaaon  9  yean.  Jared  S 
yeaiB.  and  Jonathan  9  months.  With  the 
help  of  one  employee.  Joe  Pence,  we  fann 
S40  acres  of  rented  ground  raising  com. 
beans,  wheat,  alfalfa,  cattle  and  hogs.  We  do 
most  of  the  constructton  and  all  of  the  re- 
modellnc  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
soil  couaeivatlon  strticturet.  95%  of  all  me- 
chanical work  is  performed  by  Joe  or  myself 
without  the  benefit  of  a  heated  shop.  We 
cut  wood  to  supplement  the  beat  In  our 
houM  and  neither  Joe's  family  nor  mine 
have  taken  a  vacation  for  two  years.  We 
have  not  purchased  land  nor  do  we  own  a 
four  wheel  drive  tractor  or  other  large  ma- 
chinery. The  newest  tractor  we  own  was 
manufactured  In  1977.  Much  of  our  equip- 
ment is  getting  to  the  age  and  use  it  needs 
to  be  replaced,  but  we  must  make  do  with 
what  we  have. 

During  19M  we  produced  136,273  pounds 
of  live  beef  that  at  93%  dressed  meat  yield 
equal  78.3S9  pounds  of  retaO  beef,  which  is 
enou^  to  supply  the  average  consumption 
for  990  people  for  a  whole  year.  We  also 
produced  155.385  pounds  of  Uve  pork,  which 
was  leas  than  half  of  our  usual  production 
due  to  the  short  com  crop  of  1983  and  at 
70%  dressed  meat  yield  that  equals  108.700 
pounds  of  retail  pork  or  a  years  supply  of 
meat  for  1.783  people  based  on  the 
U.&D.A.'s  average  annual  consimiption  fig- 
ures. Wheat  production  totaled  3.900  bush- 
els or  approximately  195.000  loaves  of 
bread,  which  is  enough  for  well  over  3.000 
people  for  a  year.  We  also  produced  8.500 
bushels  of  soybeans  and  15,000  bushels  of 
com  In  a  rather  adverse  year  In  our  part  of 
the  country.  Joe  and  I  put  up  over  600  tons 
of  hay  and  1.000  tons  of  com  silage  and 
with  some  part  time  help,  we  put  up  over 
5.000  bales  of  straw  for  bedding  our  Uve- 
stock  which,  of  course,  must  be  hauled  back 
out  and  spread  after  they  are  done  with  it. 

That  is  a  lot  of  work,  sir,  but  I  don't  mind, 
in  fact,  I  love  to  produce.  But  I  have  not 
made  living  expenses  for  five  years  now. 
That  coupled  with  depreciating  machinery 
values  leads  down  the  road  to  Insolvency. 
We  have  reached  a  point  where  cutting 
more  production  expenditures  no  longer  Im- 
proves efficiency.  It  hurts  it.  Working 
harder  can  only  go  so  far  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  sir  that  given  our  production  we 
work  very  steady. 

The  production  listed  doesn't  tell  the 
whole  story.  As  you  know  we  provide  income 
for  the  meat  packer,  baker,  fuel  man.  fertil- 
izer, seed  and  chonical  companies,  machin- 
ery and  hardware  dealers  among  others  and 
everything  we  buy  or  produce  is  transported 
more  than  once  in  its  various  stages. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Stockman  and  appar- 
ently many  others  feel  that  we  farmers 
want  agriculture  to  prosper  only  to  main- 
tain a  way  of  life.  I  must  take  exception  to 
this  thinking.  It  is  because  we  love  faming 
or  ranching  and  get  so  personaUy  Involved 
that  this  country  enjoys  such  easy  access  to 
food.  After  all.  the  only  thing  that  separates 
us  tma  Angola  or  Ethiopia  or  any  number 
of  other  countries  troubled  with  wide  spread 
starvation,  strife  and  political  unrest  are  our 
soils,  our  climate  and  our  fanners  and 
ranchers.  Take  away  any  one  of  these  three 
and  we  can  be  no  better  than  they. 

Should  we  allow  our  present  efficient  agri- 
business  infra-structures   to   crumble   and 


look  to  corporate  meg»-farms  with  strictly 
hired  labor  and  Its  related  problems  of 
strikes,  ever  higher  wages  and  overall  lower 
worker  productivity?  Even  more  perilous  are 
there  those  who  feel  that  we  can  be  a  serv- 
ice oriented  society  and  rely  on  other  na- 
tions to  produce  food  to  sustain  us?  If  so 
one  only  need  to  mention  OPEC  and  recall 
the  gas  lines  and  other  fuel  shortages  to  see 
the  danger  of  this  thinking.  There  are  those 
who  would  feel  I  am  being  dramatic  about 
the  current  situation  of  agriculture,  but 
tniely  this  country  is  perilously  close  to 
losing  its  generation  of  young  farmers  as 
well  as  many  who  have  been  producing  for 
many  years  now.  Once  a  family  leaves  pro- 
duction agriculture  very  few  return  to  face 
those  risks  again.  Most  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers are  bom  and  raised  on  the  land.  very, 
very,  few  venture  forth  from  our  towns  and 
cities.  It  is  not  a  nine  to  five  Job.  you  must 
have  it  in  your  heart. 

Sir.  I  do  understand  in  my  own  naive  way 
the  situation  of  your  high  office.  Tou  must 
consider  all  the  people  and  their  varied  and 
complex  problems,  not  Just  the  needs  of  a 
few.  I  understand  that  Just  because  a  person 
Is  a  farmer  or  rancher,  that  alone  should 
not  ensure  success.  We  must  be  good  busi- 
nessmen as  well  as  good  producers.  But  sir,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  we  must  have  a 
reasonable  business  climate  in  which  to  op- 
erate. Constant  policy  changes  by  our  gov- 
ernment over  the  years  leads  to  chaos  in  ag- 
riculture. Ours  is  an  industry  of  long  term 
planning  and  implementation  of  those  plans 
sometimes  take  years  to  complete.  It  is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  try  to  position  oneself  for 
normal  cyclical  changes  in  our  markets 
without  the  aberrations  created  by  govern- 
mental policy,  at  times  changed  practically 
overnight,  as  with  embargoea.  trade  sanc- 
tions. Imports  and  yes  farm  programs. 

I  watched  with  keen  Interest  your  State  of 
the  Union  speech.  We  do  bear  a  tremendous 
burden  from  Interest  costs  as  oun  Is  a  very 
capital  intensive  business.  Not  only  do  we 
pay  interest  on  capital  borrowed  but  the 
costs  of  our  many  expensive  inputs  Inflates 
because  of  Interest  considerations  by  our 
suppliers  and  their  manufactures.  Then, 
when  we  have  a  product  to  sell,  we  cannot 
pass  on  our  costs  by  establishing  price  ac- 
cording to  cost  of  production,  plus  profit. 
We  must  accept  or  reject  a  bid  given  by  a 
potential  buyer  who  deflates  his  bid  because 
of  Interest  costs  incurred  through  his  part 
of  the  food  chain. 

As  to  our  exports,  we  cannot  count  on 
them  as  long  as  the  dollar  remains  a  haven 
for  foreign  investors,  driving  the  cost  of  our 
beans  in  Rotterdam,  for  example,  to  a  cost 
roughly  equal  to  when  we  were  receiving 
$10  a  bushel  at  the  farm  a  few  years  back. 
Also,  why  do  our  grain  exporters  operate 
under  a  different  set  of  Grade  criteria  than 
we  must  comply  with  at  our  local  elevators? 
We  can  produce  an  excellent  product  at  a 
competitive  price  but  our  foreign  customers 
do  not  receive  it.  The  exchange  rate  also 
makes  it  cheaper  for  packers  to  buy  Canadi- 
an hogs  for  slaughter,  than  those  produced 
by  their  coimtrymen.  Whom,  may  I  add, 
cannot  use  the  drug  cholremphenocol  but 
our  Canadian  brothers  can.  Is  it  less  carci- 
nogenic when  used  In  Canada? 

While  our  red  meat  Industry  struggles  In  a 
sea  of  red  ink,  grass  fed  beef  is  shipped  In 
from  foreign  countries.  I  cannot  understand 
how  it  could  be  cost  effective  to  ship  beef 
thousands  of  miles  over  the  ocean  when  it 
should  be  produced  at  home  on  fragile  land 
that  should  not  be  cropped  but  In  grassland. 

Livestock  producers  must  also  compete 
with  the  tax-shelter  "farmers"  who  invests 
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In  livestock,  feed,  and  facilities,  not  really 
worried  about  producing  a  product  at  a 
profit  because  the  tax  benefits  received  will 
pay  for  the  investment.  Meanwhile  the 
fanner  down  the  road  struggles  to  provide 
for  his  family  by  supplying  food  to  the 
nation  as  efficiently  as  possible.  We  should 
re-examine  the  dietary  guidelines  Initiated 
by  the  Infamous  Carol  Tu«Aer  Porman 
during  President  Carter's  administration  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  based  on  sound, 
truly  unUaaed  scientific  facts  and  not  Just 
hypothesis  and  fad.  After  all,  the  people 
who  are  now  eztandinc  the  average  active 
life  span  spent  most  of  those  years  consum- 
ing red  meats  which  we  now  produce  leaner 
and  more  wholesome. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  your  efforts  to 
obtain  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
the  government  to  spend  no  more  than  it 
takes  in  as  I  support  many  of  the  reductions 
In  the  current  budget.  But  I  must  oppose 
those  who  advise  to  dismantle  the  8C8.  The 
Sou  Conservation  Service  Is  the  nucleus  of 
an  effort  to  conserve  an  Irreplacable  re- 
source, our  soil.  While  providing  engineer- 
ing assistance  and  advice  on  soil  conserva- 
tion practices  it  reduces  water  pollution  and 
sedimentation.  The  nation  really  owns  all 
the  land  within  its  borders,  individual  land- 
owners have  only  purchased  the  right  to  use 
it.  Therefore  the  government  of  the  nation 
should  look  after  its  property  to  ensure  It 
remains  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
future  generations. 

In  closing  I  humbly  offer  my  service  to 
you  for  whatever  purpose  It  may  serve,  as  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  the  gtmd  you  are 
trying  to  do  for  this  country.  If  my  oper- 
ation must  perish  in  these  times  I  pray  that 
it  will  be  a  sacrifice  that  wlU  advance  this 
nation  In  some  measure  to  a  more  stable, 
secure,  and  happier  future. 
Sincerely, 

SnvgH  D.  Bkokaw.* 
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THE  WAR  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
recent  articles  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  on  the  war  In 
Afghanistan  indicate  that  both  sides 
are  digging  In  for  a  long  and  bloody 
engagement.  If  this  Is  true,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is,  than  we  In  the  United 
States— and  In  other  freedom-loving 
nations  around  the  world— must  be 
prepared  for  the  difficult  task  of  pro- 
vldhig  assistance  to  the  Afghan  people 
who  are  the  victims  of  flagrant  Soviet 
aggression. 

The  March  21  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  article  by  col- 
umnist Philip  Oeyelln  which  suggests 
that,  despite  the  many  costs  of  the 
war  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Afghanistan  has 
become  a  high-priority  concern  of  the 
Soviets.  As  evidence,  Mr.  Oeyelln  cites 
the  menacingly  blunt  wamtog  which 
Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  delivered  to 
Pakistani  President  Zla  Al-Haq  recent- 
ly on  collaboration  with  the  Afghan 
rebels.  lAx.  Oeyelln  also  notes  that 
coverage  of  the  war  In  the  Soviet  press 
has  been  transformed  from  bland  su- 
perficialities about  weapons-cleaning 
contests  and  life  in  the  field  bakery  to 
dramatic  accounts  of  heroic  sacrifice. 
Much  of  the  coverage  includes  analo- 


gies to  World  War  II.  sugsestinc  that 
the  Soviet  authoritieg  are  preparing 
the  people  for  a  long  and  costly  strug- 
gle In  Afghanistan. 

While  the  Soviets  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate ihe  utter  bankruptcy  of  their 
political  jsystem  and  their  Ideology— 
particularly  in  the  brutal,  genoddal 
enf orcenient  of  the  so-called  Breshnev 
doctrine-^the  Afghan  resistance  dem- 
onstrates time  and  again  how  powerful 
a  force  Is  the  desire  for  freedom.  The 
March  2t  New  Yorit  Times  carries  a 
report  b^  Arthur  Bonner  from  inside 
Af  ghanlsan  which  examines  the  seal 
with  which  the  courageous  freedom 
fighters  continue  their  lonely  bedrag- 
gled struggle  against  the  Soviet  Invad- 
ers. Thai;  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
have  waged  this  war  of  resistance  for 
f  uUy  hall  a  decade  indicates  that  they 
are  Just  is  determined  to  liberate  their 
homeland  as  the  Soviets,  pursuing  a 
strategy  pf  pulverization  or  "rubblelza- 
tlon."  ar^  to  subjugate  It.  In  this  con- 
text, the  Afghan  people  deserve  not 
Just  our  sympathy,  not  merely  oiur 
words,  bat  our  aeUve  assistance  In  ful- 
filling tbelr  humanitarian,  their  medi- 
cal, and  iheir  defensive  needs. 

Mr.  PKsldent.  I  ask  tluit  the  two 
aforementioned  articles  may  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rbcoko. 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  tbfc  Washington  Post.  Mar.  37. 19«S1 
SoviBT  SoLDms.  CoMZira  Hems 
(By  Philip  Oeyelln) 
The  exberts  here  are  not  sure  exactly 
what  Mikhail  Oorbaehev  bad  in  mind  when 
he  told  Pakistan's  presideiit  at  the  Chemen- 
iu>   funertkl   that  continued   ooUaboration 
els  in  Afghanistan  would  affect 
relatkns  In  "the  most  neg- 
But  when  the  Soviet  news 
;  is  at  pains  to  r^wrt  su^  blunt 
JAmerican  aathocttles  take  it  aeri- 
thing  that  to  dear  here  is  that 
Is  increasing  a  high-priority 
Soviet  concern. 

Most  of  the  costs  of  Afghanistan  to  the 
Soviets  afe  obvious:  the  combat  casualties: 
the  weapons  destroyed:  the  strain  on  Soviet 
resources:  the  opoi-endedness  of  it  alL  But 
one  cost  nas  gone  largely  unnoted,  except 
by  U.8.  authorities  who  monitor  such  mat- 
ters: the  demoraliiing  effect  the  war  Is  be- 
ginning to^have  on  the  Soviet  public 

The  evidence  is  in  the  way  the  tightly 
managed  !  Soviet  "press"  has  apparently 
been  f orc^  to  face  up  to  a  growing  man-on- 
the-street)  awareness  that  miieh  more  than  a 
modest,  ^eaoe-keeirins  ralaston  is  Invidved. 
with  the  Afghan  government's  army  doing 
the  fighting.  The  word  Is  getting  around 
there's  a  [war  on.  The  Soviet  puldic  is  still 
not  being  told  anything  remotdy  close  to 
the  facts'  about  the  extent  of  the  Involve- 
ment. 

But  increasingly,  over  the  past  year,  the- 
Soviet  ptess's  war  coverage  has  changed 
from  aitlEles  on  weapoos-deaning  contests 
and  daOy^llfe  In  the  field  bakery  to  celebra- 
tions of  l|eroes  and  sacrUloe  and  increasing 
analogiesto  the  Great  Patitotk;  War  (World 
War  n).  "^They  are  playing  it  reomtly  much 
more  as  a  long  and  glorious  stnig^  against 
the  Afghanistan  oountarrevolution."  says 
one  VS.  government  analyst 

The  reason  Is  that  even  in  a  closed  society, 
the  wouhds  of  war— more  precisely,   the 


wounded— can  no  longer  be  concealed  or  ex- 
plained away.  So  great  are  their  niunbers 
that  Soviet  news  managers  have  been 
obliged,  in  their  own  crude  way,  to  develop  a 
new  pubUo-rdaUons  approach. 

With  increasing  frequoicy.  Soviet  newma- 
per  readers  are  being  treated  to  stirring  vi- 
gnettes about  Soviet  soldiers  grievously 
«i«iwi*H  In  performances  of  great  gallantry. 
The  accounts  have  simple,  one  word  head- 
ings: "Courage,"  "Fidelity."  "Duty."  The 
language  is  almost  childishly  romanUc 

Efforts  to  iwiwiwHw  the  war's  home-front 
impact  are  o(»siderable.  Soldiers  rotated 
home  from  Afghanistan,  I  am  told,  are 
posted  in  remote  and  undnpi^nilated  parts 
of  the  country,  away  from  the  big  cities, 
where  they  would  come  into  contact  with 
the  most  sophisticated  segment  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety. The  kOled-in-action  are  taken  note  of 
puUldy  with  no  reference  to  Afghanistan: 
"So-and-so  died  fulfilling  his  international 
duty  for  socialism."  The  next  of  kin  must 
sign  an  oath,  under  penalties,  not  to  disclose 
that  their  relatives  died  in  Afghanistan. 

But  the  demobilised  amputees  and  para- 
plegies.  appearing  In  growing  numbers, 
cannot  escape  notice.  That  would  be  reason 
enough  to  present  them  in  positive,  patriot- 
ic tenns.  But  the  accompanying  effort  to 
Identify  them  with  the  veterans  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War  suggests  something 
else— a  way  of  preparing  Soviet  opinkm  for 
a  protracted  Soviet  engagement  in  Afghani- 


Pakistan  border.  The  tnO  leads  m>  and 
down  steep  slopes  and.  at  one  point,  crossei 
a  pass  about  6.000  feet  hlgAi.  where  the 
horses'  legs  sink  deep  into  snow. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  38. 1985] 
With  Afghan  Rebels:  "For  Goo  amd 
CooiriHT" 
(By  Arthur  Bonner) 
jasDALBK.    Afobahistaii.— "History    tens 
me."  said  the  Afghan  rebel  commander,  sur- 
veying the  ruins  of  a  string  of  villages  from 
his  command  iKMt  here,  "that  when  the 
Russians  oome  to  a  country  they  don't  go 


"Only  if  we  fight  them  will  they  leave." 
he  said.  addUng.  "Our  sons  nlll  fight  them 
untfl  Afghanistan  is  free." 

The  rdiel  commander,  who  identified 
himadf  as  Mohammad  Daoud.  is  a  31-year- 
old  with  long  bla^A  hair  who  has  been  fight- 
ing the  Soviet-backed  Afghan  Army  for  five 
years.  He  Is  leader  to  a  band  of  about  50 
men  who  are  entrmched  In  the  caves  aitd 
ravines  overiooUng  the  area,  (mce  home  to 
about  5.000  people.  His  group  Is  one  of  10  In 
the  area  that  call  thonselves  Mujahedeen. 
or  "holy  warriors";  almost  all  of  the  mtaa  in 
the  bands  were  bom  In  this  desert-like 
valley. 

Nearly  three  months  of  interviews  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  across  the  border  in  Paki- 
stan—the West's  listening  post  for  the  war- 
make  it  clear  that  the  ruins  of  Jegdal^  and 
the  men  in  the  hills  are  a  miniature  of  the 
situation  throughout  this  country. 

More  than  five  years  after  Soviet  forces 
swept  over  the  border  in  Deoonber  1079  to 
shore  up  a  crumbling  Communist  Govern- 
ment, the  stmggle  for  Afghanistan  is  dead- 
lodud.  according  to  Western  diplomats  and 
Western  European  medical  volimteers  who 
have  traveled  extensively  within  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Russians,  these  analysts  say.  have 
shown  they  can  bring  destruction  but  so  far 
seem  to  have  failed  In  the  more  crucial  task 
of  developing  either  a  surrogate  army  or  ci- 
vilian party  officials  to  seize  and  hold  the 
ground  to  which  they  lay  waste. 

JegdalA  Is  about  37  mfles  southeast  of 
Kabul,  the  Afghan  c«>ltal.  and  a  twoKlay 
Journey  by  foot  and  pack  horse  from  the 


On  a  cllffside  at  the  valley's  westem  end. 
a  visitor  is  served  tea  and  sweet  dried  mul- 
berries as  one  rebel  fighter.  Sayad  fTassan, 
34.  points  down  to  empty  houses  and  ter- 
raced fields. 

"The  middle  house  was  built  by  my 
father."  he  said.  "My  family  lived  on  the 
right  and  by  brother  on  ttie  left  In  about  a 
month  well  plant  some  potatoes  snd  other 
vegetables  to  help  feed  the  Mujahedeen. 
But  we  cant  plant  all  our  land  because 
there  Is  no  fertilinr." 

Am  an  armed  guide  escorts  the  visitor  east- 
ward down  the  rock-strewn  valley,  the  drone 
of  a  Soviet  spotto'  plane  is  heard.  Hie  guide 
halts  In  the  shade  of  some  trees.  Those  on 
board  the  plane,  he  said,  "are  taking  pic- 
tures." He  added:  "They  come  over  every 
nunning  to  see  what  we  are  doing.  If  they 
noUce  too  much  activity,  they  send  their 
bombers." 

What  was  once  the  center  of  Jedgdgalek. 
with  municipal  buildings,  a  school  and  a 
mosque.  Is  now  toppled  stone  walls  and 
Jagged  columns  of  adobe  like  giant  anthills. 

The  vnisges  were  destroyed  about  five 
years  ago.  the  r^els  said,  and  the  popula- 
tion moved  to  Pakistan.  The  ground  is  pock- 
marked with  bomb  craters,  incloding  some 
30  feet  tai  diameter  and  15  feet  deep.  It  is  Ut- 
tered with  the  debris  of  war.  from  large  con- 
tainers that  hdd  duster  bombs  to  ftag- 
ments  of  *"*■■«—  and  antlpersonnd  mines. 

The  visitor  trudges  up  a  slope  to  talk  with 
a  lebd  who  Mentifled  hlnwdf  as  Akhtar 
and  several  others  as  they  enlarge  a  cave  In 
the  side  of  ravine,  using  a  tiny  donk^  to 
cany  away  the  debris.  Akhtar.  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  his  early  40's.  potaited  down 
to  three  terraoea.  about  5  feet  wide  and  M 
feet  long,  planted  with  trees. 

"That's  my  garden."  he  said.  "I  planted 
apple,  pomegranate,  atanood  and  mulberry 
trees.  We  all  know  where  our  farms  snd  gar- 
dens are  and  our  diQdren  know  too." 


UaSUOTEDBT  1 

"I  had  trees  down  thne."  saki  his  cousin, 
who  Idoitified  himself  as  Ysasin.  He  point- 
ed to  the  left  "But  they  were  sD  destroyed 
by  the  bombs."  He  pointed  across  the  ravine 
to  a  circle  of  green  distinguishalde  from  the 
dull  brown  of  the  opposite  hDUde. 

"That's  a  bomb  that  dklnt  go  off."  he 


"Last  wvA  a  helicoiHer  came  and  fired 
flares  to  mark  our  location.  Then  a  plane 
dropped  four  bombs.  Tliree  expkMled  far 
away  but  the  fourth  went  right  over  our 
heads  and  landed  there  without  exploding. 
We  decided  we  needed  a  deeper  h<^  to  be 
more  safe." 

The  raids,  the  rebels  said,  come  oooe  or 
twice  a  week. 

"If  they  want  our  land."  said  Yaasin. 
"they  will  have  to  meet  us  hoe  on  the 
ground.  If  they  try  we  will  defeat  them." 

The  war  in  JegdalA  has  fallen  into  a  pat- 
tern, the  rebds  safaL  The  full  raster  of  guo-- 
rillas  is  about  400.  At  any  one  time,  they 
said,  half  of  them  are  in  Pakistan  visiting 
their  families  In  the  refugee  camps  for  peri- 
ods of  two  or  three  months. 

Why.  the  men  are  asked,  do  they  not 
remain  In  Pakistan? 

"We  want  our  country  to  be  free."  Akhtar 
replied.  "Our  wives,  our  children,  our  par- 
ents would  say  to  us:  'Go  to  Afghsnistan 
Fight  the  holy  war  against  the  Russians.' " 
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For  tbe  Aftfiana  the  ooooepta  of  country 
mnd  religion  aeem  Intotwined.  Oi>posttion  to 
the  Cnmiminleti,  the  rebeli  nid.  first  araae 
from  tbe  oanvictlon  that  the  Communlsta 
are  kthdrtc  It  took  root,  they  aid.  kmc 
before  the  actual  aelaure  of  power  by  Nur 
Mohammad  TarakL  chairman  of  the  Com- 
muniat  Party.  In  April  1978.  the  first  of  a 
succemion  of  Communist  leaders  In  Afshan- 
Istan.  By  the  end  of  1»7S  a  Soviet  backed 
coup  had  Installed  the  country's  present 
ruler.  Babrak  KarmaL 

A  man  who  identified  himseU  as  Sadullah. 
3S.  Is  the  commander  of  a  band  of  about  20 
men.  He  was  once  a  student  at  a  school  in 
Sarobl.  about  12  miles  from  Jegdalek.  he 


They  sent  Communist  teachers  to  our 
schooL  Ten  out  of  every  hundred  students 
became  Communists.  They  were  all  sons  of 
rich  families.  The  middte-elaas  families  were 
good  Moslems.  Six  months  after  Taraki 
came  the  teachers  told  us  we  should  not  go 
to  the  mosque.  They  burned  a  Koran.  So  we 
attacked  and  burned  the  school  as  a  "Com- 
muntot  center." 

"I  was  14  when  Taraki  came."  said  Mr. 
Daoud.  the  yOong  leader  of  the  largest 
band.  "A  priest  said  to  me  that  Taraki 
would  bring  more  Russian  sperlallsts  and 
that  would  not  be  good  for  our  country.  I 
went  with  my  famBy  to  Pakistan.  There  I 
got  a  weapon  and  came  baciL  When  I  was  16 
I  helped  blow  up  a  bridge  on  the  Kabul-Ja- 
lalabad road." 

wnx  ZBia  SB  skouoh? 

The  rebels  exhibit  unflagging  seal,  but 
Western  and  Pakistani  military  analysts  say 
enthusiasm  Is  hardly  enough  to  overcome 
their  shortcomings.  They  lack  heavy  weap- 
ons and  adequate  rations:  the  analysis  also 
point  to  the  disunity  of  command  in  Peaha- 
war,  the  Pakistani  city  that  Is  the  traditktn- 
al  gateway  to  Afghanistan. 

In  addlttOB.  tbe  rebels  are  spread  through- 
out the  country  In  pockets— like  the  men  in 
Jegdalek— each  defending  Its  own  farms,  vil- 
lages and  tribal  or  ethnic  territorlea.  They 
stage  nuisance  attacks  on  the  nearest  Soviet 
base  or  supply  line  but  are  unable  to  com- 
bine for  attadu  on  more  distant  and  more 
Important  targets,  rebel  spokesmen  in  Paki- 
stan concede. 

The  men  of  Jegdalek  say  they  believe 
they  are  working  toward  a  more  unified  op- 
position. The  10  bands  In  the  regfam  receive 
supplies  from  five  different  political  groups 
but.  under  the  Inspiration  of  Muhammad 
Anwar,  a  31-year-old  former  teacher  of  liter- 
ature at  Kabul  Univeraity.  they  have  agreed 
to  pool  their  resources  and  take  part  In  Joint 
attacks.  The  rebels  of  Jegdalek  say  Mr. 
Anwar  Is  trying  to  extend  this  unity  to 
other  groups  In  adjacent  provinces. 

The  rebels  here  are  proud  of  their  unity. 
When  they  are  gathered  at  night  In  a  room 
filled  with  smoke  from  a  wood  Are  for  a  talk 
about  p(4itlcs  and  the  future,  a  young  man 
Interrupts  the  discusBlon: 

"We  doot  fight  for  the  Peshawar  lead- 
ers." be  said.  "We  fight  for  Ood  and  country 
and  our  freedom." 

The  Afgluns  accept  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  Ood  plays  an  active  role  In  the  dafly 
life  of  those  who  believe  In  Him.  This  belief 
Is  reflected  whenever  doubts  are  expressed 
about  their  methods  or  their  prospects. 

"Our  God  will  help  us."  said  one  man  in 
the  smoky  room.  "Ood  likes  honest  and 
good  people  and  doe*  not  like  the  Russians. 
We  will  keep  on  fighting. 

"If  only  one  Mujahadeen  Is  left  alive."  he 
said,  "he  wiU  fight  the  Russians."* 


LET  MT  PEOPLE  OO 

•  Ui.  CHILES.  Mr.  Prealdent.  Jews  all 
over  the  world  will  begin  celebrating 
the  Passover  holiday  this  Friday  at 
sundown.  Passover  or  Pesaeh  is  a  cele- 
bration of  freedom  for  the  Jewish 
people.  At  the  seder,  a  traditional  fes- 
tival meal.  Jewish  families  wlU  pro- 
claim. "Let  my  pec^le  go." 

This  phrase  is  as  appropriate  today 
for  more  than  400.000  Jews  who  des- 
perately want  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  as  it  was  for  the  Jewish  slaves 
in  Egjrpt  several  thousand  yean  ago. 
While  Jewish  families  worldwide  will 
gather  at  the  seder.  Soviet  Jews  con- 
tinue to  be  regularly  harassed,  intimi- 
dated, prohibited  from  most  religious 
practices,  and  even  imprisoned  on 
trumped  up  charges. 

Since  1979.  when  emigration  levels 
from  the  n.S.S.R.  peaked  at  51.320, 
the  numbers  have  declined  alarmingly. 
With  the  recent  change  of  leadership 
in  the  Kremlin  and  renewed  arms  ne- 
gotiations the  opportunity  for  positive 
change  may  again  be  in  the  air.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  that  we  let  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  and  the  Jewish  re- 
fuseniks  know  that  we  continue  to 
care. 

Recently,  I  have  become  gravely 
concerned  with  one  particular  case 
which  has  received  little  publicity  in 
this  country.  The  case  of  Dya  and 
Inna  Vaisbllt  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  Student  Coalition  for 
Soviet  Jewry  during  their  annual  visit 
to  Congress  earlier  this  year.  In  De- 
cember 1973.  nya  Vaisblit.  who  caUs 
himself  by  his  Hebrew  name.  ESDah, 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  rejoin  his 
relatives  in  IsraeL  His  appeal  was 
denied  on  the  pretext  of  "state  rea- 
sons" and  all  of  his  succeeding  pleas 
have  gone  unanswered.  Elijah,  now 
aged  66,  is  a  war  veteran  and  complete- 
ly disabled.  His  wife.  lima,  is  a  doctor 
and  hopes  to  resume  her  medical  pro- 
fession in  Israel.  They  have  two  sons- 
Alexander  and  Eugene.  The  older,  Al- 
exander, is  now  married,  lives  in  Israel 
and  has  a  grandson  while  Eugene,  a 
student,  lives  with  his  parents  in 
Moscow. 

EUJah  retired  from  his  Job  as  a  radio 
electronic  engineer  in  1973  because  of 
his  deteriorating  health  condition.  His 
visa  application  was  denied  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  previous  access  to 
classified  material  that  had  some  de- 
fense significance.  This  is  completely 
unreasonable— nya  is  surely  quite 
harmless  to  Soviet  security.  He  has 
written  in  an  appeal  for  help: 

I  am  desperateiy  111.  My  disease  Is  called 
multiple  sclerosis.  I  am  nearly  blind  now, 
speak  and  hear  with  great  difficulty,  suffer 
constant  headaches  ...  I  have  been  con- 
fined to  bed  for  years.  I  am  afraid  there  is 
not  much  time  left  for  me  to  Uve.  I  have 
never  In  my  life  dealt  with  any  secrets. ...  I 
hope  that  you  may  kindly  grant  me  your 
support  In  convincing  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment that  I  don't  present  any  danger  to  the 
sUte. 


Today  I  am  adopting  this  family  and 
wiU  be  writing  to  let  them  know  that 
we  continue  to  care  for  their  welfare 
and  basic  human  rights.  In  the  next 
few  days,  I  shall  be  writing  to  the 
Soviet  Government  in  behalf  of  the 
Vaisbllt  family,  urging  them  to  let 
these  people  emigrate  on  humanitari- 
an grotmds  and  as  guaranteed  by  cer- 
tain international  accords  signed  by 
their  Oovemment.  The  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
aU  guarantee  this  freedom. 

I  have  previously  noted  that  a  record 
low  of  only  896  Jews  were  released  in 
1984.  However,  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  1985,  only  149  Soviet  Jews  were 
granted  visas  to  emigrate.  If  these 
numbers  continue.  1985  will  set  an- 
other record  low.  I  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  once  again  to  "Let  my 
people  go."« 


PONT  EXPRESS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
135  years  ago,  on  April  3,  1860.  Pony 
Express  riders  began  carrying  mail 
across  nearly  2.000  miles  of  the  Na- 
tion's rugged  frontier  between  St. 
Joseph.  MO,  and  Sacramento,  CA. 
Today,  Senator  Eaolctoh  and  I  honor 
the  Pony  Express  and  recognize  its 
prominent  place  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. 

The  Pony  Express  grew  out  of  a 
frustrated  need  to  carry  news  more 
quickly  to  half  a  million  Americans 
then  living  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. While  a  packet  from  Missouri 
could  take  weeks  to  arrive  in  Califor- 
nia, Pony  Express  riders  could  deliver 
the  packet  in  8  to  10  days. 

William  Russell,  a  freight  magnate, 
and  Senator  William  Oivln  of  Califor- 
nia devised  the  plan  to  transport  mall 
across  the  Western  Plains  through  a 
system  of  horsemen  riding  In  relays. 
They  solicited  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
RusseU's  business  partner,  William 
Waddell.  and  the  three  men  financed 
the  project.  They  named  the  new  busi- 
ness Pony  Express.  A  mere  3  weeks 
after  the  idea  was  first  conceived  by 
Mr.  Russell  and  Senator  Oivln.  the 
Pony  Express  began  operation.  That 
first  trip  from  St.  Joseph  to  Sacramen- 
to took  10  days. 

Pony  Express  riders  rode  at  top 
speed  from  one  station  to  the  next 
along  the  2.000-mile  route.  When  a 
rider  reached  a  new  station,  he  would 
leap  onto  a  fresh  horse  with  maU  bags 
in  tow.  Each  man  usually  rode  75 
miles,  but  if  the  next  rider  could  not 
ride,  the  first  rider  would  continue. 
Pony  ESxpress  riders  carried  the  news 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election  as 
President  from  Fort  Kearney,  NE,  to 
Fort  Churchill,  NV,  in  a  record  time  of 
6  days. 
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Pony  Express  riders  rode  day  and 
night  through  the  scorching  heat  and 
f  reesing  cbld.  They  usually  carried  two 
revolvers  land  a  knife  to  fend  off  at- 
tacks by  Indians  and  bandits.  Despite 
these  nuciy  obstacles,  the  mall  was 
lost  only^  once  during  the  time  the 
Pony  Exit^ss  was  In  servloe. 

Completion  of  the  telegraph  system, 
which  stretched  from  coast-to-coast, 
obviated  the  need  for  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, and  it  ceased  operation  on  Octo- 
ber 24, 1861. 

On  thl>  125th  anniversary  of  the 
Pony  Express,  we  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  city  of 
St.  Joseph— where  it  all  began.* 


THE  POOR  AND  OUR  NA'HONAL 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Lu- 
theran BJshops  have  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calUte  on  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  i^rovide  adequate  budgets  for 
those  p^t>grams  providing  income 
maintenance  and  support  services  to 
those  in  greatest  need.  The  Bishops' 
statement  offers  an  Important  focus  In 
the  upcofnlng  debate  in  Congress  on 
budget  pflorities  as  we  begin  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Reduction  of  the  deficit  cannot  be 
achieved :  by  focusing  solely  on  those 
programd  which  provide  some  neces- 
sary levm  of  support  to  those  who 
cannot  njake  it  on  their  own.  The  poor 
have  borlie  a  dispnvortionate  share  of 
the  burden  of  controlling  Federal 
spending,  I  urge  my  oolleagties  to  read 
the  BIshdps'  resolution,  which  I  am  in- 
serting li^to  the  RaooKD  and  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  In  f  ulL 
The  P^h  ahs  Otm  Natioiiai.  Buikkt 

The  nation's  fundamental  priorities  are 
reflected  In  the  budget  ehoioea  it  makes. 
This  year.;  the  soaring  federal  deficit  makes 
paticularl^  difficult  the  decisions  on  how 
much  revenue  our  nation  must  raise  and 
how  that  kwenue  is  to  be  spent  Amid  the 
clamor  of  [various  groups  seeing  to  protect 
their  own  I  interests,  the  church  must  speak 
clearly  on  behalf  of  those  at  hmne  and 
abroad  wqose  pressing  human  needs  require 
not  only  private  charity  but  also  govern- 
ment actidn. 

Our  def  telt  dilemma  has  no  painleas  solu- 
tions. However,  the  sacrlfioe  required  must 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  ability 
of  indivldoals  and  groups  to  bear  it.  The  al- 
location of  limited  resources  should  be 
based  on  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  utili- 
ty and  effectiveness  of  tax  breaks,  military 
spending  and  social  programs. 

In  woriikig  for  a  fair  "distribution  of  sacri- 
fice." buittet  cuts  and  tax  changes  proposed 
for  the  ISM  fiscal  year  should  be  viewed  in 
their  broader  context.  Programs  for  the 
poor,  which  comprise  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  the  federal  budget,  have  been  cut 
proportloaately  deeper  than  oChO'  programs 
benefitting  all  Americans.  In  addition,  whQe 
the  19S1  tax  cut  decreased  the  tax  burden 
of  many  Affluent  Americans,  persons  at  or 
below  the  poverty  line  have  found  them- 
selves paying  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
Income  In  taxes.  Due  to  these  changes  and 
to  the  effects  of  the  recent  recession,  the 
standard  pt  living  of  many  poor  Americans 


has  deteriorated  significantly  and  their 
numbers  have  grown.  While  voluntary  orga- 
nisations have  responded  to  this  Increase  In 
poverty,  they  have  not  been  able  to  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  the  poor— many  of  them 
children— are  adequately  met. 

Given  the  high  rate  of  both  imemploy- 
ment  and  poverty,  we  believe  that  a  top 
budgetary  priority  should  be  securing  ade- 
quate funding  for  hiunan  needs  and  Income 
maintenance  programs,  with  federal  stand- 
ards ensuring  that  such  funds  are  targeted 
to  persons  In  greatest  need.  We  would  assert 
tliat: 

No  one  in  this  prosperous  country  should 
be  forced  by  economic  conditions  to  go 
hungry  or  homeless  or  lack  adequate  medi- 
cal care.  Even  with  current  funding  levels, 
federal  benefits  to  poor  families  are  often 
insufficient  to  provide  adequately  for  thelr 
basic  needs.  We  therefore  oppose  any  fur- 
ther reductions  In'  the  programs— the  so- 
called  "social  safety  net"— which  provide  for 
the  Immediate  needs  of  low-income  Ameri- 
cans: Food  Stamps.  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children.  Medicaid.  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  for  the  elderly  poor, 
and  low-income  housing  and  energy  assist- 
ance programs.  Eliminating  cost-of-living 
adjustments  or  "freezing"  funding  levels  for 
these  programs  will  further  depress  the 
overall  standard  of  living  of  low-Income 
families.  Given  the  cuts  which  tiave  already 
been  made  in  these  programs  In  recent 
years,  we  cannot  support  such  a  strategy. 

Taigeting  special  assistance  to  persons 
with  special  needs  is  good  short-  and  long- 
term  puldic  iiollcy.  A  dollar  saved  in  pro- 
grams cuts  today  may  resxilt  tomorrow  in 
extended  health  care  costs,  disruptions  in 
yarp*ngf,  unemployment  and  other  drains 
on  our  economy.  For  example,  the  WIC  pro- 
gram provides  special  foods  to  certain  low- 
income  pregnant  and  nursing  women,  in- 
fants and  children.  However,  even  at  cur- 
rent funding  levels,  many  persons  certified 
to  be  at  nutritional  risk  are  already  being 
turned  away,  increasing  the  possibility  of 
long-term  damage  to  their  health.  Further 
cuts  would  exacerbate  this  situation.  Social 
services  to  keep  families  intact,  child  nutri- 
tion efforts,  and  health  programs  address- 
ing the  specific  needs  of  low-income  chil- 
dren are  a  crucial  investment  In  our  nation's 
welfare. 

Persons  with  earnings  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty line  should  not  pay  federal  income 
taxes.  The  IMl  cut  in  tax  rates  did  little  to 
address  the  specific  needs  of  the  working 
poor.  Failure  to  adjust  for  inflation  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  and  other  tax  pro- 
visions means  that  the  government  is  taxing 
away  a  greater  and  greater  percentage  of 
the  dollars  which  the  poor  desperate  need 
to  provide  a  mintmRi  living  standard.  This 
makes  little  social  sense  and  should  be 
changed. 

Programs  which  address  some  of  the  root 
causes  of  poverty  should  be  strengthened 
and  Improved.  These  programs  Include  edu- 
cation assistance  for  disadvantaged  students 
and  communities.  Job  training  and  legal 
servloes.  Efforts  to  reduce  the  unacceptaUy 
high  level  of  unemployment,  which  Is  devas- 
tating to  individuals  and  families,  must  be  a 
major  commitment  of  government. 

The  needs  of  the  poor  abroad  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  African  tragedy  highlights  the 
need  for  both  direct  food  aid  and  develop- 
ment assistance  in  less  developed  areas 
throughout  the  world.  The  ou^uring  of 
dcmations  to  deal  with  famine  indicates 
deep  concern  over  the  plight  of  the  hungry 
abroad.  However,  the  work  of  our  voluntary 


agencies  complements  but  cannot  replace 
Intentional  government  action  in  areas  of 
aid.  trade  and  development. 

Our  churches  assert  that  the  responsilill- 
ity  for  addressing  Uie  needs  of  the  poor  is 
shared  among  Individuals  and  institutions  at 
every  level  of  society.  Private  charity  cer- 
tainly plays  an  Important  role  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  we  encourage  our  own  members 
to  continue  responding  generously  to  the 
growing  problems  of  poverty,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  in  our  complex  and  highly 
mobile  society,  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor  in  all  localities  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  charitable  institutions.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  an  appropriate  role  In  meeting 
immediate  needs,  as  well  as  addressing  ttie 
systemic  causes  of  poverty.  We  value  part- 
nerriiip  between  the  voluntary  and  the  gov- 
ernment sectors  in  attempting  to  assist  the 
poor  to  participate  more  fully  In  our  eco- 
nomic life— but  we  strongly  resist  cuts  In 
fimding  which  undermine  ttiat  partnerstiip 
and  seriously  reduce  the  government's  role 
In  meeting  pressing  human  needs. 

LtTTRERAM  Church  im  AmmicA 
(The   Reverend    James    R.    Crumley.    Jr.. 

Bishop,  Lutheran  Church  In  America.) 

The  Reverend  Jotm  Adams,  Bishop, 
Slovak  Zlon  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  L.  Blevins,  Bishop, 
Pacific  Northwest  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Herbert  W.  ChUstrom, 
Bishop,  Minnesota  Sjmod. 

The  Reverend  Paul  E.  Erickson.  Bishop, 
Illinois  Synod. 

The  Reverend  James  A.  Graefe,  Bishop, 
Metropolitan  New  York  Synod. 

The  Revermd  Franklin  C.  Hegjund. 
Bishop,  Rocky  Mountain  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Heriuf  M.  Jensen.  Bishop. 
New  Jersey  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Harold  R.  Ix>hr.  Biidiop. 
Red  lUver  Valley  Synod. 

The  Reveraid  Howard  J.  MeCamey. 
Bishop.  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod. 

The  Revnend  Virgil  A.  Moyer,  Jir.. 
Bishop.  Virginia  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Edward  K.  Perry.  Bishop. 
Upper  New  Totk  Synod. 

The  Rcv«end  Gerald  &  Troutman. 
Bishop.  Southeastern  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Harold  &  Weiss.  Bishop. 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Robert  S.  WOch.  Bishop. 
Wisconsin— Upper  Michigan  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Royall  A.  Tount.  Bishop. 
Florida  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Dennis  A.  Anderson. 
Bishop.  Nebraska  Synod. 

Th?  Reverend  Herman  W.  Cauble.  Bishop. 
South  Carolina  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Edelmlro  Cortes.  Bishop. 
Caribbean  Synod. 

The  Reveraid  Roger  J.  Oieachen.  Bishop. 
Central  States  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Lawrence  L.  Hand.  Bishop. 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Raymond  A.  Heine.  Bishop. 
Michigan  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Ralph  A.  Kemski.  Bish<v. 
IndlanarKentucky  Syiaod. 

Tbe  Reverend  Kenneth  R.  May.  Bishop. 
Western  Pomsylvania-West  Virginia  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Michael  CJ).  McDaniel. 
Bishop.  North  Carolina  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Stanley  E.  Olson.  Bishop. 
Padflc  Southwest  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Kenneth  H.  Sauer.  Bishop. 
OhioSjmod. 

The  Reverend  Philip  L.  Wahlberg.  Bishop. 
Texas-Louisiana  Synod. 
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PMil  If.  Wenar,  Biahop, 


The  Rcraread 
Iowa  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Harold  R.  Wtanmer.  Biahop, 
New  Bagland  Synod. 

The     Reverend     Morris     O.     Zumbrun. 
BWiop.  Maryland  Synod. 


ICAII  LmHnUll  CHUICR 

(The  Reverend  David  W.  Preua,  Preeldlnt 

BWiop.  The  American  Lutheran  Church) 

The    Reverend    Darold    H.    Beekmann. 
Blebop.  Southweetera  MlnneeoU  District 

The  Reverend  L.  David  Brown.  Bishop, 
Iowa  District. 

The  Reverend  Lowell  O.  Crdahl.  Bishop, 
Southeastern  MlnnesoU  District 

The  Reverend  Robert  H.  Herder.  Bishop. 
Northern  Wlsoonstn  District 

The  Reverend  E.  HanM  Janaen,  Bishop, 
Eastern  District 

The  Reverend  Cllf ftml  R.  Lunde,  Bishop. 
North  Pacific  District. 

The  Reverend  A.C.  Schumacher.  Bishop. 
Southern  Wtaoonsln  District 

The  Reverend  Nelson  W.  Trout  Bishop. 
South  Pactflc  District 

The  Reverend  August  E.  Wensel.  Biahop, 
Southern  District 

The  Reverend  David  A.  Wolber,  Biahop, 
Southeaatcm  District 

The  Reverend  Bemell  L.  Boehm.  Bishop. 
Ohio  District 

The    Reverend    Norman    D.    Eltrhetan. 
Bishop.  Sooth  DakoU  District 

The  Reverend  Wesley  N.  Haugen.  Bishop. 
Eastern  North  DakoU  DIetrlct 

The  Reverend  Reginald  H.  HoUe,  Bishop, 
Michigan  District 

The  Reverend  OUbert  M.  Lee,  Bishop, 
Northern  Minnesota  District 

The  Reverend  Ehme  R.  Osterbur,  Bishop. 
Illinois  District 

The   Reverend   Marvin   J.   Schumacher. 
Bishop.  Western  North  DakoU  District 

The  Reverend  Wayne  E.  Weissenbuehler. 
Bishop,  Central  District 

The  Reverend  Norman  Q.  Wick.  Bishop, 
Rocky  Mountain  District 

MHOCunoii  or  ivaimilical  lothbuii 

VHUSUIUS 

(Will  L.  Henfeld.  Bishop,  Association  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches) 

The  Reverend  Walter  W.  Orumm.  Bishop, 
Pacific  Regional  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Rudolph  P.  P.  Reasmeyer. 
Bishop,  East  Coast  Synod. 

The  Reverend  Harold  L.  Hecht  Bishop. 
English  Synod. 

The    Reverend    Robert    H.    Studtmann. 
Bishop.  Southwest  Regional  Synod.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
WORLD  COURT 

•  Ux.  If  OTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  iMt 
auHith.  two  utleleg  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  the  U.S.  scUons  In  Central 
America  and  the  use  of  international 
law:  one  written  by  Richard  N.  Gard- 
ner, professor  of  law  and  international 
organisation  at  Columbia  University: 
and  the  other,  by  Alfred  P.  Rubin, 
professor  of  international  law  at  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplcmiacy 
at  Tufts  University. 

Professor  Gardner  notes  that  our 
Government,  by  walking  out  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  World  Court,  acted 
in  an  "un-American"  way,  flouting  our 
long  tradition  of  advam^ig  the  rule  of 
law  among  nations.  The  United  States 


not  only  lost  an  opportunity  to  argue 
its  case  for  supporting  the  Nicaraguan 
insurgents  but,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, impugned  the  integrity  of  the 
Court  by  imagining  it  to  be  politically 
biased  against  the  United  States. 

Professor  Rubin  correctly  observes 
that  it  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  consult  with  interna- 
tional lawyers  as  part  of  the  decision- 
making process,  rather  than  using  law- 
yers to  Justify  policies  that  make  little 
legal  or  moral  sense. 

I  commend  the  articles  by  Professors 
Gardner  and  Rubin  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Raooao  at  this  point. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Peb.  12, 

1»SS] 

It  Was  Wioho  To  Dues  thz  Wowlb  Couar 

(By  Richard  N.  (Sardner) 

"ReallsU"  as  well  aa  "Juriaprudea"  have 
reason  to  queatlon  the  Reagan  admlniatra- 
tlon's  refuaal  to  participate  further  In  the 
caae  Nicaragua  has  brought  against  us  In 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Our  na- 
tional security  Is  best  served  by  strengthen- 
ing, not  weakening,  those  few  international 
Institutions  that  can  promote  stability  and 
order  In  Intemational  relations. 

Walking  out  of  a  proceeding  before  an 
IntemaUonal  tribunal  that  flnda  it  haa  valid 
Jurisdiction  over  us  Is  also  profoundly  un- 
American  behavior.  Our  founding  fathers 
and  leading  sUtesmen  throughout  our  his- 
tory have  believed  the  VA.  haa  had  moral 
aa  well  aa  practical  reaaona  for  advancing 
the  rule  of  law  among  natlona. 

In  I94S,  with  the  overwhelming  aupport  of 
both  political  parties.  Including  such  con- 
servative Republicans  as  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg  and  John  Poster  Dulles,  we  accepted 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  Since  then  every  R^ubllcan  and 
Democratic  admlnlstratl<m  untQ  this  one 
has  seen  a  strengthened  World  Court  aa  a 
uaeful  vehicle  for  developing  sensible  rules 
of  International  behavior. 

The  "covert"  aid  to  Nicaragua  Insurgents 
that  the  Reagan  administration  began  In 
1981  was  a  questionable  operation  on  both 
legal  and  practical  grounda.  Having  atarted 
down  thla  road,  however,  the  administration 
might  have  limited  lU  International  liability 
by  terminating  our  acceptance  of  the  World 
Court'a  oompulaory  Jurisdiction  or  adding  a 
reservation  to  It  for  caaes  involving  armed 
conflict  or  national  security.  Whether  by 
deaign  or  by  Inadvertence,  It  failed  to  do  so. 

It  was  thus  In  the  awkward  position  of 
filing  a  modification  of  our  acceptance  of 
oompulaory  Jurisdiction  Just  three  days 
before  Nicaragua  brought  lU  case  against  us 
last  spring.  It  did  this  In  the  face  of  a  re- 
quirement of  six  months'  notice,  which  the 
Senate  approved  in  1M6  in  order,  aa  It  aald. 
to  enaure  that  we  would  not  .change  the 
nature  of  our  obligation  "In  the  face  of  a 
threatened  legal  proceeding." 

The  VS.  did  ralae  some  legally  significant 
objections  to  the  court's  Jurisdiction.  But 
the  fact  is  that  every  one  of  the  court's 
Judges  except  the  American  Judge  found 
some  basis  for  Jurlsdlctiim.  Among  them 
were  distinguished  JurisU  from  Britain. 
West  Germany,  Prance.  Italy,  Japan.  Braxil 
and  Argentina,  none  of  whom  can  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  regarded  as 
politically  biased  againat  ua. 

It  Is  therefore  both  unconvincing  and  un- 
fortunate for  the  administration  to  Impugn 


the  Integrity  of  the  court  by  charging  that 
It  was  "determined  to  find  in  favor  of  Nica- 
ragua" and  that  It  is  In  danger  of  becoming 
"more  and  more  politicised  against  the  In- 
teresU  of  the  Western  democradea."  While 
the  poUtldeal  independence  of  aome  of  the 
court'a  Judgea  la  open  to  queatlon,  the 
court's  composition  is  essentially  the  same 
today  as  It  was  In  1M3  and  IMO  when  our 
country  successfully  Invoked  lU  support  in 
the  peaoekeeplng-ezpenaes  disputed  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  hostage  case  with 
Iran. 

Nor  Is  it  convincing  for  the  administration 
to  argue  that  the  court  overstepped  iU 
powers  because  our  controversy  with  Nica- 
ragua is  "political,"  Involves  armed  conflict 
and  touches  the  inherent  right  of  self-de- 
fense. Article  33  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  clearly  specifies  that  the  court  may 
deal  with  the  legal  aspecU  of  political  con- 
troversies, as  It  did  in  the  hostage  and 
peacekeeping-expenses  caae.  The  U.S.  haa 
brought  sevoi  cases  before  the  court  involv- 
ing armed  attadcs  on  American  military  air- 
craft And  our  country  has  repeatedly  and 
properly  argued  that  national  claims  of  self- 
defense  raise  issues  of  Intemational  law 
that    can    be    reviewed    by    International 
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If  we  have  a  really  convincing  factual  and 
legal  basis  for  our  support  of  Nicaraguan  in- 
surgenU  on  the  ground  of  collective  self-de- 
fense, as  the  administration  believes,  we 
should  have  been  prepared  to  present  It  to 
the  court  and  our  f  aOure  to  do  so  cannot  be 
Justified  on  the  ground  that  our  evidence  la 
"of  a  highly  aenaiUve  Intelligence  charac- 
ter." We  did.  after  all,  ahow  aatelllte  photo- 
grapha  of  Soviet  mlaaile  altea  to  the  Security 
Council  In  1962  when  it  was  necessary  to 
mobilize  world  support  for  the  Cuban  quar- 
antine. 

In  short  we  should  have  proceeded  to 
argue  the  meriU  of  our  case.  Joined  by  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras,  which  have  the 
right  to  intervene  now  and  be  heard,  as  the 
court  itsdf  has  confirmed.  The  factual  and 
legal  complexities  would  have  been  so  great 
as  to  delay  a  final  court  Judgment  for  many 
m<mths.  perhaps  a  year  or  more.  We  could 
have  used  that  time  to  negotiate  through 
the  C^ontadora  process  an  end  to  both  our 
Intervention  In  Nicaragua  and  Nicaragua's 
Intervention  In  El  Salvador  and  Honduras. 

The  administration's  walkout  from  the 
court  signals,  instead  a  determination  to 
continue  our  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  In- 
surgenU  despite  the  formidable  legal  and 
political  consequences.  In  the  process  we 
will  have  undermined  both  the  World  Court 
and  the  reputation  of  the  UJS  as  a  law-abid- 
ing nation. 

[The  Boston  Herald.  Mar.  ft.  1988] 
VS.  Am  TO  ComaAS  Violates  Law 
BBAOAII  AmamaiBATioii  HXAKD  OS 
DAKGiaous  couasB  nr  chitbal  amxkica 
(By  Alfred  P.  Rubin) 
Por  several  years  the  United  SUtes  haa 
been  supporting  military  efforts  by  the  so- 
called  "contras,"  to  disrupt  efforts  of  the  in- 
creasingly repnMslve  SandlnlsU  govenunent 
of  Nicaragua  to  consolidate  IU  power.  The 
contra  effort  has  been  successful  to  the 
extent  that  It  has  greatly  Increased  Sandl- 
nlsU reliance  on  support  from  Cuba  and 
other  countries.  'Communist  or  not  like 
Ubya,  and  has  virtually  united  the  general 
population  of  Nicaragua  against  us  as  the 
intermeddling  outsiders. 

The  United  States  has  been  aaaertlng  that 
increased  reliance  on  countries  with  whoB« 


aid  covert  | 
and  legal  I 
The 


policies  wel  generally  disagree  has  increased 
the  threat  Ifrom  Nicaragua,  and  Justifies  fur- 
ther action  by  the  U.S. 

This  llnelof  logic  has  not  seemed  very  con- 
vincing to  |he  Congress,  which  must  author- 
ise the  e]4>endlture  of  taxpayers'  money. 
After  attempU  to  avoid  turning  the  Nicara- 
guan population  against  us  by  making  our 
"a  sear^  began  for  moral 
ionales  for  overt  intervention. 
Jon's  original  assumption 
that  covert  operations  can  be  carried  out 
without  regard  to  legalities,  while  false  In 
the  long  ntn.  had  some  support  in  the  Con- 
gress. But  Overt  operations  need  a  rationale 
that  can  saUsf  y  taxpayers  and  other  constit- 
uent grouys.  Thus  the  law  and  morality 
have  suddetily  become  important  issues. 

Legally,  Itbe  situation  seems  dear.  Our 
military  involvement  even  If  only  to  give  aa- 
sistanoe  tofothers  la  lUegal  unless  there  la  a 
aelf-defenae  emergency.  Bveo  then,  we  are 
pledged  by  lour  adherawe  to  the  United  Na- 
Uona  Charter,  which  la  a  treaty  aa  solemn  as 
any,  to  report  to  the  UN  Security  Ooundl 
lmmedlateJv(Hi  taking  any  such  self  defense 
measures.  We  have  not  made  any  such 
report        1 

Other  possible  legal  Justifications  for  the 
use  of  f  ores,  as  in  wartime,  are  ruled  out  le- 
gally by  commitmenU  to  ccdlective  action 
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through 
sation  of 
ignored, 
our 
with  the 


United  Nations  or  the  Organl.. 
States,  which  we  have 
lent  Reagan  has  asserted  that 
for  the  oootias  is  consistent 
r  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Organiaatiaa  of  American  States,  but  has 
not  in  fact^  addressed  the  legal  questions. 

Normally^  the  rules  of  law  already  inon-- 
porate  theielemenU  of  morality  that  law- 
makers thlhk  ought  to  be  Included  in  the 
rules.  But  dccaslonally  It  might  appear  that 
the  rules  ofl  law  are  too  rigid  for  realistic  ap- 
plication aM  that  a  higher  set  of  moral 
rules  ought  to  apply  Instead.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  arguing  now  that  our  as- 
sistance tojthe  contras  would  be  consistent 
with  those  klgher  rules. 

One  basi^  for  this  argument  Is  that  the 
contras  rqrtesent  "freedom"  while  the  San- 
dinistas re^eaent  repression.  SInoe  nobody 
knows  whM  the  contraa  ""faM'^y  represent 
at  this  tlm^  other  than  opposlttan  to  the 
Sandinistas,  this  is  a  difficult  argument  to 
follow.  Son^  contra  leaden  seem  open  to 
democratic  nevolution:  they  are  sure  to  be 
challenged  for  the  leadenhlp  of  Nicaragua, 
if  the  Sanqinlataa  are  overthrown.  In  any 
caae,  given  ithe  hlatory  of  mcaragua.  It  la 
doubtful  th^  a  audden  change  of  govetn- 
mmtal  elltea  would  bring  about  a  quick 
shift  to  an  Ideal  constitution. 

Another  krgument  Is  somewhat  more 
subUe.  It  d«)ends  on  analogies  between  the 
contras  tod^iy  and  the  Pree  Ptench  under 
General  del  Gaulle,  or  the  United  Statea 
under  the  Second  Continental  Congress  as- 
sisted in  Its  fight  for  independence  by 
France  and  by  individuals  from  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  such  as  Lafayette,  Baivm 
von  SteubeS  (Prussia),  and  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciussko  (Polknd).  The  anatogles  seem  wholly 
misplaced. 

In  fact  We  did  not  support  General  de 
Gaulle  agaibst  the  Vichy  Government  of 
Prance:  a  fact  that  cauaed  de  Gaulle  consid- 
erable difficulty  and  which  he  resented  to 
the  end  of  [his  days.  We  did  support  him 
against  GerSumy,  our  commim  enemy.  But 
who  Is  our  cbmmon  enemy  with  the  contras 
In  Nicaragui  ?  As  far  as  I  know  we  are  not  at 
war  with  tfiearagua,  Cuba  or  any  other 
country  plaj  Ing  games  there.  In  retrospect 


our  careful 


Pt«)ch  affairs  was  probably  correct  legally, 
morally  and  poUtlcaUy  davite  de  Gaulle's 
resentment 

bi  fact  the  legal  and  political  result  for 
French  activities  in  support  of  the  fledgling 
United  SUtes  waa  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Spain  also  Joined  the  war.  By  1780  Russia, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Auatria,  Denmark 
and  Prussia  had  aligned  themselves  against 
the  British,  and  there  were  skirmishes  at 
sea.  At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1783,  Prance 
got  Senegambia  in  Africa  and  Tobago  in  the 
West  Iiuliea  for  ite  trouble,  and  Spain  re- 
ceived Minorca  and  British  recognition  of 
her  rlghU  to  Florida.  None  of  them  was 
fighting  for  "freedom"  for  us  or  anybody 
else.  All  had  been  willing  to  risk  political 
and  legal  complications  with  Great  Britain 
as  the  result  of  their  meddlng  in  our  Revo- 
lutionary War,  including  the  risk  that  their 
ships  would  be  sunk  whoi  carrying  arms  or 
other  assistance  to  us.  Are  we  willing  to  bear 
similar  risks  to  assist  the  contras  In  Nicara- 
gua? 

Assuming,  was  we  must  that  freedom  for 
ourselves  is  worth  fighting  for,  would  we  be 
fighting  for  "freedom"  for  Nicaragua  If  the 
result  of  the  fight  is  that  we,  not  they,  de- 
termine who  becomes  their  government?  We 
would  surely  have  resented  any  French  or 
Spanish  attempU  to  dictate  our  Constitu- 
tion to  us  after  we  achieved  independence. 

Aa  to  individual  volunteers,  like  Kos- 
duBko,  the  concepU  of  neutrality  have 
dianged  since  the  18th  century,  largely  as  a 
result  of  our  own  resentinent  of  Confedn-- 
ate  raiders  getting  private  help  from  British 
firms  during  our  C^lvil  War.  Now,  our  export 
control  regulations  entangle  the  whole 
country  in  private  ventures  however  weU  in- 
tentioned.  and  we  held  Chtaa  to  the  same 
measure  when  diinese  "volunteers"  fought 
against  us  in  Korea. 

In  sum.  the  administration  seems  headed 
in  a  dsngerous  direction  and  its  arguments, 
both  legal  and  moral,  seem  to  lead  to  a 
result  the  opposite  of  what  is  being  pushed. 
It  might  be  uaeful  somewhere  along  the  line 
for  the  administration  to  consult  a  compete- 
tent  intemational  lawyer  or  two  as  part  of 
the  political  decision-making  process,  in- 
stead of  asking  IU  lawyers  to  Justify  politics 
that  make  no  legal  or  moral  sense.* 


refusal  to  meddle  in  internal 


RULES  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  AS- 
SIGNMENTS ON  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  rule  26,  I  submit  for  printing 
in  the  CoHGBxssioiTAL  Rbcord  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. These  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  committee  members.  The  only 
rule  change  from  the  previous  Con- 
gress is  that  the  chairman  and  ranking 
meml)er  wiU  no  longer  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subcommittees. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  submit  for  the 
RacoBO  the  subcommittee  assignments 
for  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
The  numl>er  of  subcommittees  were 
reduced  from  nine  to  seven.  The  Cap- 
ital Formation  and  Retention  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Government  Regula- 
tion and  Paperwork  Subcommittee 
have  been  eliminated. 

Due  to  the  strong  interest  of  the 
committee  members  on  the  tax  simpli- 
fication proposals  and  their  impact  on 
small  business,  all  small  business  tax- 


related  issues  will  be  elevated  to  the 
fuU  committee.  The  Government  Reg- 
ulation and  Paperwork  Subcommittee 
will  be  folded  into  the  Government 
Procurement  Subcommittee. 
The  material  follows: 

Coiaamx  Routs 
(Adopted  on  March  28, 1985) 


AU  applicable  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  Committee  and  IU  Subcom- 
mittees. The  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  the  Rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee. 

s.  mcTiircs  amd  quorums 
(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Chairman.  All  other  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  as  he  deems  necessary,  on 
three  days  notice  where  practicable.  If  at 
least  three  Members  of  the  Committee 
dealre  the  Chairman  to  call  a  apedal  meet- 
ing, they  may  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  written  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  of  such  request  If.  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  sudi  re- 
quest the  Chairman  falla  to  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting,  irtilch  la  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  request  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee Members  may  file  in  the  Office  of  the 
C:ommlttee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial Committee  meeting  will  be  held,  ved- 
fylng  the  date,  hour  and  place  thneof.  and 
the  Committee  shall  meet  at  that  time  and 
place.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
notice,  the  Clei^  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  all  C^ommlttee  Members  that  such 
special  meeting  will  be  held  and  inform 
them  of  IU  date,  hour  and  place.  If  the 
Chairman  is  not  present  at  any  regular,  ad- 
ditional or  special  meeting,  the  ranking  ma- 
jority Member  iweaent  shall  predde. 

(bXl)  Ten  Members  of  the  Committee 
shall  conatitute  a  quorum  for  reporting  any 
legialative  measure  or  nomlnatifm. 

(2)  Sevm  Members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business,  provided  tiiat  one 
minority  Monber  is  present  The  term  "rou- 
tine business"  indudes.  but  la  not  limited  to. 
the  oonaideration  of  legialatlon  pending 
before  the  Conunlttee  and  any  amendmente 
thereto,  and  voting  on  such  ammdmenU 

(3)  In  hearings,  whether  in  public  or 
dosed  session,  a  quorum  tat  the  taking  of 
testimony,  induding  swom  testimony,  shall 
consist  of  one  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee. 

(c)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by 
Members  who  are  unable  to  be  present  TO 
be  valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign 
the  right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  Members  who 
will  be  present  Proxies  shall  in  no  case  be 
counted  for  establishing  a  quorum. 

3.  HXAKIKGS 

(aXl)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
may  initiate  a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
his  authority  or  upon  his  approval  of  a  re- 
quest by  any  Monber  of  the  Committee. 
"The  Chairman  of  any  subcMnmlttee  may. 
after  approval  of  the  Chairman,  initiate  a 
hearing  of  the  subcommittee  on  his  author- 
ity or  at  the  request  of  any  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Writt«i  notice  of  all  hear- 
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iocs  itaU  be  given,  u  far  In  adrmnce  u 
pracUcable.  to  Members  of  the  Cominlttee. 

(2)  HfH'*»g«  of  the  Committee  or  any  sub- 
committee shall  not  be  scheduled  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  specifically 
authorlMd  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  or  by  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee.  Such  consent  may 
be  given  Informally,  without  a  meeting. 

(bXl)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee 
ftiaii  be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath 
to  any  wttneas  testifying  as  to  fact  if  a 
quorum  be  present  as  specified  in  Rule  Mb). 

(3)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may 
attend  any  m<>ptlpg  or  hearing  held  by  any 
subcommittee  and  question  witnesses  testi- 
fying befofe  any  subcoomilttee. 

(3)  Intemcatkm  of  witnesses  at  hearings 
«h»ii  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
such  Committee  staff  as  is  authorised  by 
the  Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

(4)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee sbaU  fUe  with  the  aerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  written  statement  of  the  prepared 
testimony  at  least  34  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearing  at  which  the  witness  Is  to 
appear  unless  this  requirement  is  waived  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

(c)  Witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  agreement  of  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  or  by  consent  of  a  mar 
Jority  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 
Such  coiMent  may  be  given  Informally,  with- 
out a  meeting.  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  designated  by  him.  Subcommit- 
tees shall  not  have  the  right  to  authorlie  or 
Issue  subpoenas.  A  subpoena  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness  shaU  state  briefly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bewrlng  and  the  matter  or  mat- 
ters to  which  the  witness  is  expected  to  tes- 
tify. A  subpoena  for  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents  and  records  shall 
identify  the  papers  required  to  be  produced 
with  as  much  particularity  as  Is  practicable. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
dosed  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  who  shall  be 
permitted  while  the  witness  is  testifying  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimmiy  taken,  or 
confidential  material  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
dosed  hearing,  or  confidential  testimony  or 
material  submitted  voluntarily  or  pursuant 
to  a  subpoena,  shall  be  made  public,  either 
In  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way  of  summary, 
unless  authorised  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee. 
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Mr.Weidter. 
Mr.  Bumpers. 

maovATioii  An  TKaoiouMT  (>:» 
Mr.  Rudman.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Trible. 
Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Kerry. 

KZrOKT  PBOMOnOIl  Aire  MAIXR  BBVIUVlIBrT 

(4:s> 
Mr.  Boschwlta.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Trible. 
Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.Harkln. 

SMALL  SUSimSS:  PAMIIT  ttMH  (s:t> 

Mr.  Pressler.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nlckles. 

Mr.  D'Amato. 

Mr.  Nunn. 

Mr.  Levin. 

KimxraKnoBSHip  AMD  sraciAL  raoBLms 

PACoro  SMALL  Bosnran  (s:s> 
Mr.  Kasten.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Boschwltx. 
Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.Saaser. 
Mr.  Baucus.* 


JAMES  T.  mCKET 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Senators  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  the  work  of  James  T.  Hickey, 
a  Lincoln  scholar  from  the  good  State 
of  Illinois. 

In  November  of  last  year.  Jim 
Hickey  retired  from  his  post  as  the  cu- 
rator of  the  Lincoln  Collection  of  the 
minois  Historical  Library  where  he 
had  served  with  distinction  for  26 
years. 

During  those  years  Jim's  work  has 
added  immeasurably  to  our  Nation's 
understandng  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

So  as  to  share  the  story  of  Jim  Hick- 
ey's  contributions  to  the  understand- 
ing of  our  Nation's  history.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  enter  Into  the  Con- 
oussioHAL  Rbcobd  thls  article  about 
him  which  appeared  in  the  Winter. 
1985  issue  of  the  Lincoln  Newsletter.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  full. 
«.  AMKHBMsm  OP  lULis  The  article  follows: 

The  foregoing  rules  may  be  added  to.     [mm  the  Lincoln  Newsletter,  Winter  1085] 
modified  or  amended:  provided,  however. 


or ,  . 

that  not  leas  than  a  majority  of  the  entire 
Membership  so  determine  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing with  due  notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifi- 
cally called  for  that  purpose. 
suscoMMmas 

VSBAIi  Am  KtniAL  SCOIiOMIC  DBVBLOPMBrT 

(a:i) 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Welcker. 
Mr.  Dixon. 

oovxaimxirr  pbocoibiiht  (s:s> 
Mr.  Nlckles.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Rudman. 
Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Sasser. 

paoDOcrrvrrr  air>  oompstitioii  <a:i> 
Mr.  Oorton.  Chairman. 


HickxyRxtixxs 
(By  Paul  Beaver) 


James  T.  Hickey— James  T.  Hickey.  Cura- 
tor of  the  Lincoln  Collection  of  the  Illinois 
Historical  Library,  retired  from  his  post  on 
November  37.  His  tenure  as  curator  spanned 
36  years  from  1968  until  his  retirement  on 
Nov.  37. 

Tour  author  has  often  said  that  in  hla 
opinion,  "no  one  in  the  Lincoln  field  knows 
more  about  the  day-to-day  life  and  activities 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  than  does  Jim  HlAey." 

James  T.  Hickey  was  bom  In  Elkhart.  Illi- 
nois at  Pine  Lodge  Farm  where  he  and  his 
wife  Betty  still  reside.  Jim's  great-grandfar 
ther  William  came  to  America  Just  prior  to 
the  American  CivU  War.  This  Hickey  was  an 
overseer  of  sorts  for  William  Scully,  the 
owner  of  more  farmland  in  the  19th  century 


than  any  other  man  (38,000  acres  in  I/>gan 
County  and  over  300.000  acres  in  the  mid- 
west). .   ^ 

Historic  Elkhart  Hill  with  reminders  of 
Governor  Ogelsby.  eariy  Logan  County  set- 
tlers and  IndlaiM.  was  Jim's  favorite  haunt 
while  a  boy.  His  love  of  history  was  kindled 
on  this  place. 

Jim  Hickey  graduated  from  Elkhart  High 
School  in  1941  with  a  strong,  weU  devdoped 
Interest  In  history  in  general  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  particular. 

A  coUege  career  at  Western  Illinois  Uni- 
versity was  cut  short  by  Pearl  Harbor.  Early 
in  1943.  James  T.  Hickey  became  a  member 
of  the  Air  Force.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
30th  Division  Photographic  Squadron.  This 
group  photographed  the  Atomic  Bomb  at- 
tacks on  Japan. 

Jim  was  also  on  duty  and  received  the 
telegram  (to  be  passed  on  to  the  bomber 
command)  from  President  Truman  to  "Drop 
Bomb." 

Back  from  service  in  1948.  Jim  entered 
Lincoln  College  and  graduated  in  June  1947. 
For  the  next  decade  Jim  and  Betty  farmed 
the  home  farm  while  be  began  to  pursue  his 
quest  for  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the 
winter  months. 

F^w  County  Courthouses  in  Central  Illi- 
nois CKaped  his  scrutiny.  "Jtan  Hickey  the 
Farmer  Turned  Detective,"  a  1956  Lift  Mag- 
atine  article  would  label  him.  Jim  always 
credited  his  reUtlonship  with  Logan  County 
Judge  Lawrence  B.  Strtaiger  for  help  and  en- 
couragement in  his  linooln  study. 

In  1911  Judge  Stringer  published  his  "His- 
tory of  Logan  County."  This  work  related 
many  of  the  stories  told  him  by  early  logan 
County  settiers  oonoemlng  Lincoln's  activi- 
ties in  the  county.  These  were  the  stories 
discumed  by  the  Judge  and  young  Jim 
Hickey. 

In  1963,  Lincoln.  Illinois  odetoated  ito 
Centennial  year.  Jim  Hickey  and  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Dooley,  President  of  Lincoln  CoUege 
were  historians  for  the  event  Highlights  of 
the  occasion  was  the  restoratkm  of  the  post- 
ville  courthouse  on  its  original  site. 

In  1964,  Jim  Hickey  made  a  major  Uncobi 
discovery  in  the  attic  of  the  Marine  Bank  in 
Springfield,  he  found  the  dusty  records  of 
the  Bunn  Capitol  Grooerr.  the  Robert  Irwin 
Ledger  (Irwin  General  Store  in  Cftiringfidd) 
which  contained  Lincoln's  personal  house- 
hold accounU  and  bank  accounts  for  the 
years  1840-1850.  (This  discovery  wss  the 
basis  of  the  Life  MagoMine  story.) 

In  the  late  1950's  early  tOOO's.  Jim  assisted 
then  Lincoln  College  President.  Raymond 
Dooley  (a  Lincoln  scholar  In  his  own  right) 
in  reorganising  the  Lincoln  Museum  in  the 
basement  of  the  lU-fated  adsdnistration 
building.  (The  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  January.  1989  with  only  the  museum 
surviving.) 

Jim  taught  the  Life  of  Linooln  course  at 
the  college  while  serving  as  museum  cura- 
tor. 

In  1958  Jim's  life  and  career  began  to 
change.  In  that  year  the  niinoU  State  His- 
torical Library  was  reorganised.  The  lincoln 
CoUeetkm.  started  by  Gov.  Henry  Homer  In 
the  1980's  was  set  up  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment and  In  1968  James  T.  Htekey  became 
lU  first,  and  to  date,  only  curator. 

In  1959.  Jim  was  named  Historical  Con- 
sultant to  the  enormous  task  of  restoring 
the  Old  SUte  Capitol  in  Springfield.  Illi- 
nois. The  historical  accuracy  to  which  the 
building  was  restored  is  a  tribute  to  work 
done  by  Jim  Hickey.  Many  have  said  that  if 
Lincoln  were  to  retum  today  he  would  fed 
very  much  at  home  in  the  building. 


Apnll,\1985 

The  Cat^tol  project  led  to  the  restoration 
of  the  lifecoln-Hemdon  law  offices  across 
the  street  from  the  caplU^  the  Great  West- 
em  Rallriad  SUtion  in  Sivingfleld  (The 
site  of  Uqcoln's  farewell  address),  the  Gov- 
ernor's 
the  boyhi 
Dixon, 

AU  of 
Hickey  in 
as  an  ad' 


an  in  ^ringfleld  and  finally 
home  of  Presidait  Reagan  in 

DiS. 

above  and  more  found  Jim 
as  historical  consultant  or 
er.  These  restored  works  stand  as 
masterpieces  to  Jim  Hlckey's  quest  for  his- 
torical aociiracy,  style  and  grace. 

Today  jin  Hickey  still  devotes  time  to  his 
alma  matn.  Lincoln  College.  His  is  Vioe- 
Chairmanjof  the  Linooln  College  board  of 
trustees  and  chairman  of  the  Heritage  Com- 
mittee forjthe  board. 

While  J|n  Hickey  is  leaving  his  Job  as  cu- 
rator in  Springfield  he  is  far  from  "retir- 
ing." As  Jim  has  said,  "there  is  a  loqg  lirt  of 
things  thii  I  want  to  do  now  that  I  wiU 
have  a  litfle  more  time."  One  has  the  fed- 
!  will  be  as  busy  as  ever, 
ey  stands  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
^hat  may  be  accomplished  by  set- 
]  and  with  great  intoest  and  hard 
;  all  that  to  pass  and  more.  Jim's 
podtion  afaiong  the  foremast  rank  of  Un- 
coln  acholkrs  Is  firmly  established.  All  that 
lies  aheadlwlll  only  add  luster  to  that  shin- 
ing aocomalishment.* 
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RULES  )OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDOETT 

•  Mr.  Di^MENICI.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  hile  XXVI(2)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  submit  for 
printing  In  the  CoiKaBsiOHAi.  Rioohd 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget    for    the    99th    Congress    as 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  March 
29. 198S. 
The  rules  of  the  committee  follow: 
Rules  orTBx  Committb  om  tbx  Bnman— 
KmTT-imrrH  Cos 


I.  Mssmias 

(1)  The  committee  shall  hold  its  regular 
meeting  do  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
month.  A4ditional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chkirman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  cpmmittee  busliwas, 

(3)  Each: meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate,  induding  meetings  to 
conduct  l^earings.  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  that  a  porti<m  or  portions  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  determines  by 
record  vote  in  open  session  of  a  majority  of 
the  memb^  of  the  committee  present  that 
the  matteis  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  takea  at  such  portion  or  portions— 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interests  of  naUcmal  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  the 
committee)  staff  personnd  or  internal  staff 
managemdnt  or  procedure; 

(c>  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  aiisconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  profeMonal  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to 
public  cor  tempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  deirly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
[  sn  individual; 
disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
prosecutlon  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  In- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 


privacy  of 
(d)  will 


(e)  will  disdose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  perscm  if — 

(1)  an  act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovera- 
ment  officers  and  employees;  or 

(3)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  q>ecif ic  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  conQtetitive  podtion  of  such  person. 

II.  qUOKUMS 

(1)  Except  ss  provided  in  paragrvrtis  (3) 
and  (3)  of  this  section,  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  committee  business  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  committee:  Provided, 
that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making 
a  quorum. 

(3)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  rep<Hting  budget  reso- 
lutions, legislative  measures  or  recommen- 
dations: Provided,  that  proxies  shall  not  be 
counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

(S)  For  the  purpose  of  taking  swom  or 
unsworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PROxns 

Whien  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
presoit,  a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  vote  by  proxy  if  the  absent 
member  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  the  vote  is  being  recorded  and  has  af- 
firmatively requested  to  be  so  recorded; 
except  that  no  member  may  vote  by  proxy 
during  the  deliberations  on  Budget  Resolu- 
tions. 

IV.  HXABmCS  AHD  KBARIHG  PROCEDUBXS 

(1)  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  time,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  conduct- 
ed <m  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  1  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  de- 
termine that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

(3)  A  witness  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  at  least  1  day  prior  to 
his  appearance,  unless  the  requirement  is 
waived  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  following  their  determina- 
tion that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  f aUure 
of  compliance. 


SAVE  OUR  SOIL 


V.  COMMITTXE  BEPORTS 


(1) 


When  the  committee  has  ordered  a 
or  recommendation  reported,  fol- 
lowing final  action,  the  report  thereon  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time. 

(3)  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplonental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
flml  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitied  to  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing,  with  the  chief  derk  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  in  the 
committee  report  and  printed  in  the  same 
volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  inclu- 
sions shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report.  In  the  absence  of  time  notice,  the 
committee  report  may  be  filed  and  printed 
immediately  without  such  views.* 


•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
Patrick  Henry's  statement  200  years 
ago  that,  "He  is  the  greatest  patriot 
who  stops  the  most  gullies."  foretold 
not  only  the  magnitude  of  soil  eradon 
problems,  but  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  them  effectively. 

Mr.  Henry  was  writing  about  farms 
in  Virginia  that  were  being  washed 
away  by  the  swift  action  of  rain  on  soil 
unsuited  to  cultivation.  Dense  forests 
had  flourished  in  these  soils  and  ao 
had  crops  for  awhile,  but  extended  use 
for  crops  eventually  brought  nlln  to 
the  land  and  the  farmer. 

Today,  we  continue  to  plow  land 
that  should  never  be  plowed,  but  the 
types  of  erosion  and  the  variety  of 
problems  we  experience  from  erosion 
vary  greatly  from  his  day.  I  doubt,  for 
example,  that  VLc.  Henry  could  have 
ever  envisioned  soil  erosion  being  the 
cause  of  dark  clouds  that  would  one 
day  envelop  half  a  oontinoit  or  the 
clogging  of  mighty  waterwajw  running 
the  length  of  the  country. 

The  solutions  remain  intractible  as 
ever.  Soil  erosion  is  both  a  natural  oc- 
currence and  one  accelerated  by  man. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  source  of 
the  Nation's  food  and  much  of  its 
wealth,  so  its  cultivation  has  often 
been  encouraged  over  its  conservation. 

Tet.  though  we  can  probably  never 
eliminate  all  soil  erosion  and  all  its 
harmful  affects,  there  are  ways  to 
lessen  the  damage.  We  can  save  our 
soil  and  eat.  too.  We  can  separate 
those  lands  whose  soils  are  least  able 
to  sustain  corps  and  most  susceptible 
to  damage  from  those  that  are  suited 
to  cultivation. 

That  is  why  I  recently  reintroduced 
legislation  I  have  qwnsored  in  each  of 
the  last  5  years  to  adjust  our  Federal 
farm  programs  so  they  no  longer  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  cultivation  of 
our  most  fragile  lands. 

I  believe  the  need  for  this  legislation 
is  Just  as  important  today  as  the  day  I 
first  proposed  it.  In  Just  the  last  4 
months  over  4  million  acres  in  the 
Great  Plains  have  been  damaged  by 
wind  erosion.  On  another  200.000  acres 
where  the  land  was  not  damaged,  the 
crops  were  damaged  by  windblown 
particles. 

Patrick  Henry's  quote  appears  in  a 
September  1984  National  Geographic 
article,  entitled  "Do  We  Treat  Our 
Sou  Like  Dirt?"  that  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Rbcord.  I  believe  this 
article  provides  a  good  overview  of  the 
diversity  of  soQ  erosion  problons  exist- 
ing in  the  Nation  depending  on  a  par- 
ticular region's  soils,  crops,  and  farm- 
ing practices,  climate,  and  geography. 

The  article  follows: 
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(Prom  the  If  atloiuU  Oeocraphlc  September 

1M4) 

Do  Wk  Tixat  Ouk  Son.  Laa  Dnr? 

<By  Boyd  Oibbona) 

In  1931.  ■■  tbe  Deinvmkm  strmncled  the 

eeooomy.  droucht  benn  bakliif  tbe  Oreat 

PtetM.  On  April  14.  1M8-Black  Sunday-* 

clew,  warm  day  suddenly  grew  chill  aa  a 

dark  curtain  of  rolling  dust  advanced  acrom 

the  plains.  Behind  it  came  Robert  Oeiger. 

an  Associated  Press  reporter,  whose  story 

about  the  "dust  bowl"  would  forever  brand 

tbe  southern  High  Plains.  Por  almost  a 

decade,  the  longest  drought  in  memory,  the 

plains  cooked  and  blew,  dusting  ships  300 

miles  out  In  the  Atlantic. 

Harold  Hogue  returned  from  a  visit  in 
Oklahoma  to  his  wheat  farm  at  Dalhart. 
Texas.  "It  looked  like  a  desert  That  wheat 
was  dead.  I  climbed  over  the  fence  and  got 
one  hell  of  a  shock,  there  was  so  much  elec- 
tricity In  the  air  from  the  dust  storms." 

Hogue  lived  in  a  shack  wallpapered  with 
cardboard,  its  window  a  truck  windshield. 
"The  first  norther  come  right  through  the 
one-by-twelves.  My  quilt  was  covered.  If  I 
was  on  the  tractor,  my  eyes  would  ball  up 
with  mud  until  I  couldn't  see  the  furrows." 
When  Hogue  told  me  this.  I  was  sitting  In 
the  living  room  of  bis  spacious  home  look- 
ing out  at  his  tennis  court.  Prom  everything 
I  had  read  of  what  the  1930s  had  done  to 
the  upper  Panhandle  of  Texas.  I  expected 
Dalhart  to  be  tumbleweeds  and  steer  skulls. 
But  Hogue's  neighborhood  of  wealthy  farm- 
ers could  have  been  lifted  out  of  Beverly 
Hilis. 

He  had  hung  on  through  the  drought, 
plowing  for  others  and  putting  his  earnings 
back  into  land  no  one  else  wanted.  He 
dragged  railroad  rails  over  the  dunes  and 
moved  dirt  for  20  years,  gradually  leveling 
his  fields.  Wary  about  dryland  farming,  he 
drilled  down  to  water  trapped  In  the  vast 
OgaUala  aquifer  during  the  Pleistocene.  He 
now  Irrigates  30  verdant  square  miles  of 
wheat,  sorghum,  and  pheasants.  His  pumps 
run  on  natural  gas.  He  winters  in  Palm 
Springs.  His  pickup  is  a  Coupe  de  Ville. 

Roughly  half  the  irrigated  land  in  the 
United  States  is  in  the  Oreat  Plains,  most  of 
it  watered  from  the  Ogallala.  The  Sand 
Hills  of  Nebraska  lie  over  its  deepest  part, 
though  shallow  beds  of  the  acquifer  reach 
far  down  the  Texas  Panhandle  Irrigation 
grows  lush  plants,  giving  organic  matter  to 
soils  that  once  got  it  from  shortgrass  prai- 
rie. As  long  as  the  Ogallala  holds  out.  the 
ioU  will  be  enriched.  But  Hogue  is  not  san- 
guine about  the  Texas  end  of  the  aquifer 
and  the  costs  of  ptmiping. 

"A  lot  of  people  say  well  never  have  an- 
other Dust  Bowl.  The  heU  we  can't  With 
the  price  of  natural  gas.  we  could  be  back  to 
dryland  farming  soon.  A  lot  of  farmers  al- 
ready are.  Tou  have  to  have  moisture  to  tie 
this  sou  together.  If  not.  it's  Just  like  White 
Sands.  IfU  blow. " 

Ftom  all  the  soil  erosion  stories  I  had  read 
recenUy.  it  seemed  that  the  com  belt  was 
pouring  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Oreat  Plains  were  blowing  away.  Reporters 
would  troop  down  to  the  delta,  peer  Into  the 
muddy  Mississippi,  do  some  quick  calcula- 
tions, and  announce  how  much  of  Iowa  or 
nunols  had  Just  been  sent  to  the  sea  by 
farmers.  As  Bob  Ruhe  drove  me  across  the 
com  belt  I  asked  him  wliat  he  thought  of 
this  man-made  disaster. 

"That's  bull!"  he  shouted,  pounding  the 
steering  wheel.  "Most  of  the  stuff  is  stiU  in 
the  watershed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  liill." 
Bob  Ruhe  Is  geologist,  a  geomorphologist, 
and  the  acerbic  Tahweh  of  soils  and  land- 


scape evolution  in  the  Midwest  He  Is  a  lean 
man.  tightly  wound,  his  hair  short  and 
wtiite.  and  his  sfirtimii  vehement  He  sets 
his  alarm  by  geologic  Ume.  "I  virtKe  when  I 
hear  'man-caused  erosion.' "  he  said.  "That's 
dogmaUc  and  misleading.  Erosion  in  the 
Midwest  during  the  past  10.000  yean  has 
been  Incredible— far  higher  than  anything 
man  caused.  Sure  you  can  see  bad  examples 
of  guys  mistreating  the  land.  But  to  general- 
ise from  that  is  false." 

Erosion  may  seem  a  rather  straightfor- 
ward problem,  but  soils  are  complicated,  and 
between  the  apocalypse  and  Ruhe  lies  much 
conflicting  opinion.  With  some  exceptions, 
erosion  gradually  depletes  soils,  and  eroding 
cropland  may  be  coding  the  country  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  each  year  In  polluted  and 
sedimented  rivers  snd  lakes.  Soil  erosion  is 
serious,  but  not  everywhere  and  not  for  the 


Not  until  40  years  after  the  Dust  Bowl  did 
the  n.a  Sou  Conservation  Service  (8CS) 
begin  to  determine  systematically  how 
much  sou  is  eroding  in  the  United  States. 
Tbe  SC8  estimated  that  in  1977  we  "lost" 
about  three  bUlion  tons  of  soU  from  fields 
under  the  plow,  roughly  two-thirds  of  it 
washed,  the  rest  blew.  But  where  it  goes  and 
how  much  its  dq»arture  damages  soU  pro- 
ductivity, no  one  knows  with  much  confi- 
dence. 

I  asked  M.  Gordon  Wolman.  an  eminent 
geomorpbologist  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore,  how  much  we  should 
care.  "It  depends  on  where  in  the  VA.  you 
are  and  whether  your  time  scale  Is  long  or 
short"  he  said.  "Agriculture  has  perhaps 
doubled  the  rate  of  geologic  erosion,  but  as 
Ruhe  Indicates,  you  have  to  be  careful  what 
area  of  the  country  you  talk  about  In 
places  we  have  made  a  mess  of  It  but  for 
the  VA.  ss  a  whole,  erosion  Is  not  killing  us. 
Could  it?  Probably  not.  Is  It  Important?  In 
some  places  absolutely." 

The  1977  SOS  estimates  showed  that  ero- 
sion in  this  country  was  patchy.  Texas  alone 
accounted  for  one-fifth  of  aU  cropland  ero- 
sion. Rates  weU  beyond  what  the  8CS  be- 
lieves soils  can  tolerate  were  confined  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  landscape:  the  High 
Plains  of  Texas,  the  Palouse  Hills  of  eastern 
Washington,  and  the  sUty  hills  bordering 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  from 
western  Iowa  almost  to  the  Oulf . 

On  the  Oreat  Plains,  speculators  and 
hard-pressed  ranchers  have  been  plowing  up 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  fragUe 
grasslands  to  grow  wheat— more  than  half  a 
milUon  acres  recently  in  eastern  Colorado 
atone.  These  soUs  ea^  blow  when  It's  dry. 
and  [Mvlonged  drought  on  the  plains,  like 
the  one  that  led  to  the  Dust  Bowl.  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

Parmers  helped  aggravate  erosion  when 
they  leaped  suddenly  into  the  export  busi- 
ness. In  1973  massive  sales  of  American 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  sent  prices  soar- 
ing, and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  the  value 
of  U.S.  farm  exports  had  Jumped  more  than 
fivefold.  A  third  of  our  croplands  now 
produce  for  markets  overseas.  Chasing  the 
price  of  grain,  farmers  plowed  up  an  addi- 
tional 60  million  acres  in  the  1970s,  much  of 
it  once  protected  beneath  grass,  some  of  it 
steep  and  erodible. 

Pew  farmers  stUl  kept  livestock,  so  they 
stopped  routing  their  fields  In  pasture  and 
hay  and  grew  erosive  soybeans  and  com 
year  after  year.  And  from  the  factories  had 
come  big  iron:  16-row  cultivators  snd  mold- 
board  plcws,  and  monster  discs.  No  longer  a 
modest  red  tractor  with  a  coU  spring  under 
the  seat  the  wind  up  your  stiirt,  and  the 


manure  spreader  flinging  chunks  past  your 
eara,  but  a  four-wheel-drive  behemoth  with 
a  wraparound  cab.  Loretta  Lynn  on  the 
tape,  and  enough  horsepower  to  plow 
straight  up  hills.  Big  gear  didnt  run  easily 
on  contours,  and  terraoes  buUt  to  slow  ero- 
sion got  In  the  way.  Earl  Buts,  then  secre- 
tary of  aviculture,  urged  farmers  to  plow 
"fencerow  to  fenoerow,"  but  they  even 
plowed  out  the  fenoerows,  the  terraces, 
almost  everything  but  sUoa.  So-called  clean 
farming  set  a  lot  more  soU  on  the  move. 

But  where  did  it  go?  "We  soU  sdentisU 
ought  to  hide  our  heads  in  shame,"  WUliam 
Larson,  head  of  the  soUs  department  at  the 
University  of  MinnesoU  told  me.  'We  had 
aU  this  data  on  erosion  losses,  but  we  didn't 
know  what  it  meant  I'm  trying  to  get  that 
word  'loss'  out  of  my  vocabulary.  SoU  isn't 
lost  as  such.  Very  little  of  it  leaves  the  im- 
mediate landscape." 

Erosion  has  been  lowering  the  mountains 
and  cutting  and  fllllng  the  valleys  since  the 
first  raindrop  hit  the  ground  and  the  wind 
began  to  blow.  When  eraclon  geU  q>eetacu- 
lar,  as  in  the  Orand  Canyon,  we  owhrine  It 
ss  a  national  park  and  go  downstream  to 
farm  the  sediments.  The  Mississippi  River 
pours  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  tons 
of  sediment  each  year  Into  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  Iowa's  topooU 
is  in  that  cocoa,  but  it's  difficult  to  trace 
sediment  to  its  source.  Luna  Leopold, 
former  chief  hydrologist  of  the  U.8.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  says  that  much  of  that  sedi- 
ment comes  from  easily  erodible  shalea  that 
the  muddy  Missouri  has  been  hauling  off 
the  Oreat  Plains  since  the  Roddes  came  up. 

"It's  reaUy  the  geology  and  climate  that 
count"  he  says.  "One  of  the  largest  sedi- 
ment producers  in  the  country  is  the  Eel 
River  of  California.  It's  not  clear  why.  be- 
cause the  Eel  ii  covered  with  redwood 
forest.  Clearcuts  don't  explain  aU  that  sedi- 
ment much  of  which  comes  from  land- 
slides." 

Tou  view  aoU  erosion  differently  depend- 
ing on  where  you  are  In  the  country.  What 
may  be  a  crisis  to  an  Osark  famUy  only 
inches  from  limestone  may  be  only  an  in- 
convenience to  a  farmer  in  western  Iowa  on 
80  feet  of  ferttte  sUt  There  are  upwards  of 
30.000  different  soUs  in  the  United  SUtes, 
which  give  idenUty  to  Black  Earth.  Wiscon- 
sin: Redlands.  California.  SoUs  thin  as 
crackers,  organic  mucks  that  wrinkle  the 
nose,  soUs  of  sand,  rich  aUuvial  soUs,  young 
sotts,  buried  sotts.  shrinking  and  swelling 
clays  that  tUt  telephone  poles  toward  the 
road  like  sabers  at  a  naval  wedding. 

Without  soUs  there  would  be  no  grass,  no 
cows,  no  bread,  no  us.  When  we  think  that 
man  runs  the  show  on  earth,  we  might 
recaU  that  earth  is  mostly  rock  and  life  only 
a  veneer  on  it  sustained  largely  by  a  sheet 
of  soils  derived  from  and  coverbig  the  rock. 
According  to  pliysicist  JX>.  Bemal.  life 
might  have  fisled  at  sea.  where  it  began, 
had  not  the  first  organic  molecules  found 
clay  crystals  to  fasten  on  to.  washed  there 
from  weathered  rodL 

"Nature  beaU  up  the  landscape."  says 
Dick  Arnold,  director  of  the  soU  survey  divi- 
sion for  the  SCS.  "But  man  accelerates  it 
Soils  are  important  to  survival.  Let's  not 
beat  them  up  if  we  don't  have  to." 

Sou  begins  as  rock.  Pikes  Peak.  HaU 
Dome,  the  bedrock  beneath  my  yard  in 
Maryland,  aU  are  soils  in  embryo.  Water  is 
the  agent  exfoliating  boulders  like  sheU  off 
a  hard-boUed  egg.  running  over  ro^  under 
it  reducing  it  to  sand,  sUt  and  microscopic 
particles  of  clay.  Water  bathes  the  rubble  ii) 
carbonic  add,  rearranging  the  chemistry  of 
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the  rock.  1|iis  releases  minerals  to  be  hdd 
by  cay  and  organic  partides  as  nutrients  for 
plants.        I 

Most  soUi  are  about  iialf  mineral,  the  rest 
air  and  wsler  mixed  with  a  little  organic 
matter— thi  remains  of  dead  ■«*"■'«  and 
plants.  At  a  roadcut  a  aoQ  shows  its  praflle 
of  A.  B.  and  C,  horiioas.  or  what  farmers 
caU  toiiBOil  subsoil,  and  the  stuff  below 
(page  371).  [Organic  matter  unially  aocomu- 
lates  In  tht  A  horino.  where  seeds  gemi- 
nate. It  mur  not  Below  that.  B  bottan  col- 
lects clay.  von.  and  alumtantm.  The  C  hori- 
Bon  Is  WMUjhered  rock,  the  parent  material 
from  which  soU  forms.  There-are  soQs  that 
stand  this  Ittle  lecture  on  Its  head,  for  soils 
are  as  varied  as  the  rocks,  climate,  topogra* 
phy.  organisms,  and  length  of  time  that 
create  them. 

Baeteria^l^tnd  rain  and  lightning— puU  ni- 
trogen froip  the  air.  Plants  take  roots,  suck 
up  nltrogett  and  the  minerals  leached  from 
rock,  throi^  seeds,  and  die.  Worms,  ants,  go- 
phers mov«  In  and  rearrange  tbe  soil,  open- 
ing it  up  ;  and  giving  It  air.  Multtpljrlng 
beyond  coUnt,  microbes  help  release  nutri- 
ents from  dead  plants  for  use  by  live  ones  by 
deoomposiiig  organic  matter  into  humus,  a 
dark  adlMHve  embracing  day  particles, 
giving  topspU  the  feel  of  bread  crumbs  and 
the  fun^i^n  of  a  sponge.  Roots  can  now 
more  easi]|r  get  water  and  grow,  A  soU 


evolves. 

Except  lor  mucks  like  the  Sacamento 
Ddta.  most  soUs  have  little  humus,  maybe  0 
percent  uzider  prairie  and  almost  none  in 
the  desertg.  But  humus  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  jits  proportion  in  soils  indicates. 
By  manuri|ig  or  plowing  under  a  cover  crop 
like  dover,ia  farmer  can  return  nutrients  to 
the  sou  for;  his  next  rotation  of  com. 

Plants  aile  nourished  by  inorganic  miner- 
als, so  thei  com  doesnt  care  if  nitrogen  is 
converted  %y  bacteria  from  manure  or  scat- 
tered fromi  a  iMg  of  commwrial  inorganic 
f ertilian'.  tiut  the  farmer  may  see  the  differ- 
ence in  hisicash  flow.  About  half  our  8.0  bU- 
Uon  doDar  fertilizer  bUl  Is  for  nitrogen,  most 
of  it  in  tbelform  of  ammonia  made  from  air 
and  natural  gas.  making  farmers  all  the 
more  vulnfrable  to  the  ndatUe  pricea  and 
poUtics  of  •U  and  gas. 

More  important,  humus  helps  topsoU  hold 
water  agattst  a  dry  spell,  and  by  absorbing 
runoff  it  sibws  erosion.  But  left  unprotected 
on  a  hlUsldpe.  topsoU  gradually  gives  up  its 
organic  glue  to  a  thin  sheet  of  moving 
water.  "Aa  slopes  erode,"  Klaus  Plaeh,  an 
SCS  sdentkt,  told  me.  "you  get  more  runoff 
and  less  water  inf tttrattaig  the  soU.  Out  In 
those  areas  of  the  country  where  water  is 
critical,  th4  crops  get  starved.  We  really  saw 
it  in  the  1983  drought" 

The  des#rts  are  fertile  because  there  Is 
Uttle  rain  to  leach  away  tbe  mineral  nutri- 
ents. Thati  why  Arisona's  Salt  River  Valley 
bloomed  when  it  was  irrigated,  and  irtiy 
salUstUl  p^gue  It  The  gladated  Midwest  is 
productive  (because  its  soils  are  young,  from 
rich  sedimlentary  rock,  and  its  climate  fa- 
vored pralHe  grasses  whose  mats  of  roots 
made  deep  Ihumus. 

Pity  the  [Pilgrims,  who  stepped  ashore  to 
confront  a  waU  of  forest  and  a  crud  Joke  be- 
neath the  trees.  New  Engtand  stands  on 
granite.  Except  for  the  sOted  beaver  mead- 
ows and  alluvial  vaUeys  like  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  oaders  left  the  colonists  only  a 
thin  mantle  of  hilly,  stony  soU.  The  South- 
west also  was  of  mineral-poor  rock,  and  it 
had  weathered  too  long  in  the  rain.  Save  for 
the  river  ^dtas  and  the  limestone  vaUeys. 
Its  old  soilg  were  largely  pooped  out  before 
the  first  a4  rang  in  the  forest 


My  yard  on  the  rolling  Maryland  Pied- 
moot  of  suburban  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  of 
that  tired  solL  The  rock  came  up  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  years  ago,  as  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  rose  into  the  rain  and  were  re- 
duced to  lilU,  the  debris  washing  onto  the 
ooastal  plain. 

FVtr  mUlions  of  years  rain  leached  miner- 
als from  soils  of  the  southeastern  U.S. 
making  them  addle  and  salting  the  sea.  The 
rain  reacted  with  carbon  dioxide  to  release 
hydngenions— the  source  of  add— that  re- 
placed nutrients  In  the  soU.  In  the  arid 
West  with  little  rain  to  leach  the  minerals, 
salt  crusted  on  alkalinf  fields  as  on  the  rim 
of  a  maigarita  glass.  My  asaleas  prefer 
addle  Maryland,  but  nuist  plants  like. nei- 
ther extreme.  They  sedi  neutrality. 

The  colonists  (vened  the  Piedmont  forest 
and  dropped  seeds  in  the  sunlight.  Crops  did 
weU  for  a  few  years,  then  thinned.  Trees 
oould  exploit  these  poor  soils  by  recycling 
nurlents  from  dropped  leaves  back  through 
the  roots,  but  fertility  was  aU  in  the  humus 
and  not  In  these  Ured  kaoliniUc  days.  With 
the  trees  gone,  the  humus  lost  Its  fuel. 
Stored  fertility  went  up  shoots  of  tobacco, 
and.  so  to  speak,  up  in  smoke.  Deep  gullies 
crawled  up  hillsides  to  tobacco  and  cotton, 
ndbdividing  farms.  Sediment  went  downhill 
like  melting  sugar,  filling  streams  and 
swamping  bottomlands,  provoking  Patrick 
Henry  to  write:  "He  is  the  greatest  patriot 
who  stops  the  most  gullies."  It  is  no  wonder 
Uie  setUen  had  an  itch  to  head  west. 

By  the  1930s  the  Piedmont  was  eviscerat- 
ed from  Virginia  to  Alabama,  and  terraoes 
and  contour  plowing  on  day  subsoU  seemed 
like  surgery  on  a  red  cadaver.  Much  of  the 
Plednumt  has  since  reverted  to  forest,  and 
the  gullies  are  difficult  to  find  In  the  shad- 
ows of  the  pines.  "It's  not  much  of  a  forest 
yet"  said  Dick  Arnold  of  the  SCS.  "It's  Just 
holding  that  landscape  together.  Tbe  Pied- 
mont was  unstable  and  ready  to  go.  We  Just 
gave  it  tbe  nudge  and  phhhsst!  It  went" 

Unlike  Piedmont  soUs  that  often  from  out 
of  the  rotted  bedrock  below  them,  many 
soils  evolve  from  rock  moved  from  else- 
where, eroded  by  wind,  by  gladers,  by  run- 
ning water.  The  first  soils,  formed  maybe 
400  mUlkm  years  ago,  are  no  more.  Other 
soUs  have  come  and  gone,  eroded  from  hiU- 
skmes  and  rearranged  with  new  personal- 
ities on  fields  snd  river  iMttoms,  only  to  lie 
coverd  again  by  the  rising  sea  or  buried  be- 
neath new  sediment  on  which  yet  other 
soils  have  taken  shape.  Louisiana  Is  essen- 
tially sediment  hauled  by  the  Mississippi 
from  as  far  away  as  Montana.  Winter  let- 
tuce gets  its  head  on  the  flat  Imperial 
VaUey  of  southern  California  in  soUs  com- 
posed of  bits  of  the  Orand  Canycm,  Monu- 
ment Valley,  and  God  knows  what  else  the 
Colorado  River  dug  out  of  the  Rockies  and 
the  Colorado  Plateau  and  dumped  on  the 
Imperial  in  layers  of  sediment  three  miles 
deep. 

But  for  moving  earth,  nottiipg  rivaled  the 
loe  sheets  and  winds  of  the  Pleistocene.  For 
more  than  a  million  years.  North  America 
bent  under  the  frosen  weight  of  four  major 
gladations— the  Nebraskan,  Kansan,  nii- 
noian,  and  Wisconsin.  Each  advance  of  the 
ice  deep  into  the  Midwest  pulverized  its  soft 
landKape,  scattering  chunks  of  Canada  in 
new  t«Tain  of  acciunulated  glacial  tiU, 
making  good  stuff  for  soU. 

Rivers  of  gray  mud  poured  from  the  melt- 
ing ice.  In  winter  the  rivers  feU,  exposing 
vast  bars  of  sediment  to  the  wind.  Clouds  of 
wind-blown  sUt  feU  aU  over  the  Midwest  as 
loess,  piling  up  in  hundred-foot  bluifs  near 
the   BCissouri   and   MississippL    Successive 


soils  of  loess  and  tiU  weathered  during  the 
millennia  between  the  gladers  and  were 
buried  with  the  next  advance  of  the  Ice.  Tbe 
frosting  on  the  cake  Is  the  young  Wisconsin 
tUl  and  loess,  Uttle  weathered  in  the  brief 
10,000  years  since  tbe  loe  melted. 

These  sUty  uplands  are  the  source  of  our 
worst  erosion.  Naked  on  a  rainy  hillside  any 
sou  wiU  move,  but  loess  pours  off  like 
cresm. 

It  was  May,  and  Bob  Ruhe  was  driving  a 
Chevy  Suburban  across  Illinois  on  one  of 
his  many  traverses,  examining  loess  from 
Mississippi  to  Minnesota  and  out  to  western 
Kansas  Two  of  his  students  from  Indiana 
University  foUowed  us  in  a  pickup,  a  hy- 
draulic soU-coring  rig  bolted  to  the  bed. 
Ruhe  occasionally  wheeled  off  the  wrong 
interchange,  alMorbed  in  what  he  was 
saying. 

"Everybody  ought  to  thank  God  for  loess! 
he  shouted.  "The  breadbasket  of  the  world 
sits  In  the  middle  of  the  Wisconsin  loess  and 
glacial  drifts— com,  soybeans,  wheat  The 
most  productive  soils  in  the  wm-ld.  If  we 
didnt  have  this  recent  gladatlon  and  the 
loess  to  bury  tliat  old  stuff,  like  the  Tar- 
mouth,  which  Is  what  they're  doing  in  parts 
of  southern  Iowa  where  the  loess  has 
thinned.  The  Tarmouth  weathered  aU  the 
way  through  most  of  the  PleMooene.  It's 
shot  to  helL  Its  B  horizon  is  heavy  day  up 
to  12  feet  thkk.  Water  perches  right  on  it 
And  that  stuff  would  be  on  the  ground 
today  If  it  weren't  for  the  ^Haoonsin  loess. 

"See  that  rise  up  ahead?  That's  the  border 
of  the  Wisconsin  drift  Beautiful.  Just  Uke  a 
layer  of  cake.  It  goes  aU  the  way  to 
Canada."  We  drove  up  the  leading  edge  of 
the  last  gladatlon.  poist  a  shack  and  cattle 
pastures.  North  of  Champaign-Urtana  on 
J3S.  74  we  were  vibrating.  The  country  was 
flat  to  the  eye  but  the  roadbed  was  cordu- 
roy. An  old  day  lake  bed  lay  under  the 
loess.  Water  perched  on  tbe  clay  saturates 
the  loess  so  that  ice  heaves  up  the  highway, 
and  our  Su-bur-bur-lnir-bur-ban. 

Loess  also  covers  the  Snake  River  plain  tai 
southem  Idaho  and  the  wheat  fields  of  the 
Palouse.  Loess  laid  down  on  the  plateaus  of 
China  is  hundreds  of  feet  deep.  At  the  end 
of  the  Long  March.  Mao  Zedong  hid  in 
caves  dug  in  loess. 

More  than  4.000  years  ago  the  Chinese  de- 
vised a  system  of  land  taxation  based  on 
soils,  but  pedology,  the  sdence  of  soUs.  Is 
8tlU  very  young.  It  was  not  untU  late  In  the 
19th  century  that  V.  V.  Dokudiayev  looked 
out  on  the  A,  B,  and  C  horiaons  of  Mother 
Russia  and  pronounced  that  sofl  formation 
was  strongly  influenced  by  climate.  In  the 
U.S..  Eugene  HUgard  was  independently  ar- 
riving at  similar  conclusions,  rdating  native 
plants  to  sotts  in  the  South:  beeswax  hum- 
mocks, buckshot  clay,  hog-wallow  prairies. 
He  showed  why  soUs  of  the  arid  West  were 
fertUe  and  how  to  control  alkalinity  and 
salts  with  gypsum  and  heavy-flood  irriga- 
tion. 

"In  many  ways,  soils  are  stiU  a  mystery," 
Dick  Arnold  told  me.  "We  know  some  basic 
physics  and  chemistry,  but  we  stUl  have  a 
lot  to  leam  about  how  soils  form." 

In  1926  Hans  Jenny  arrived  here  from 
Switzerland.  Por  years  he  occupied  HUgard's 
chair  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley— Jenny  is  professor  emeritus  of 
soils— tiTing  to  quantify  the  factors  of  soU 
formation.  He  mi^t  be  excused  were  he  to 
rest  on  his  worldwide  sdentific  rqnitation 
and  put  his  feet  up  on  an  ottoman.  He  is  not 
so  Indined.  BeUeving  that  soUs  highest  in 
organic  matter  would  exist  at  high  altitude 
near  the  Equator,  he  recently  dimbed  up 
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Mount  KUlmanJaro  tnd  filled  his  plutlc 
bM>  with  Uaek  loU.  The  Tanzanlana  were 
utontahed  to  lee  thia  wUp  of  a  nuui  at 
14.000  feet.  Hana  Jenny  waa  83. 

Aa  with  moat  adencea.  pe<k>logy  la  full  of 
piceonholea  and  considerable  fluttering  to 
spedallMd  rooata.  The  rooata  have  been 
shlftlnc  from  the  field  to  the  blackboard, 
with  a  growing  uae  of  computera  and  mathe- 
matical modela.  "Modeling  la  a  lort  of  faah- 
lon."  Dr.  Jenny  aald.  "We  need  a  lot  more 
conceptual  work." 

If  one  of  Ruhe'i  atudenta  shlea  from  the 
mud  of  fleldwork  and  begins  relying  on 
equatkma,  Ruhe  will  plop  a  can  of  nay-Doh 
on  hla  deak  and  tell  him  to  make  hia  model 
of  that  Ruhe  would  rather  be  out  on  the 
landscape,  like  a  wildcatter,  clattering 
acroas  the  Mldweat  In  his  truck  full  of  drUl 
pipes,  punching  the  country  full  of  holea. 

At  a  farm  In  northeastern  Iowa.  Ruhe's 
students  backed  their  pickup  Into  a  field. 
The  temperature  was  In  the  40s  and  the 
wind  put  an  edge  on  the  rain.  The  first  core 
came  out  of  the  hole.  Standing  at  the  tall- 
gate.  Ruhe  laid  the  plug  of  mud  on  a  sheet 
of  white  butcher  paper.  He  pinched  off  a 
gob.  araelled  It  for  humua,  and  rubbed  It  be- 
tween foreflnger  and  thumb  like  a  bank 
teller  checking  cash,  feeling  for  the  grit  of 
sand  and  the  flour  of  silt,  squeesing  out  a 
ribbon  of  clay.  As  more  cores  came  out. 
Ruhe  wrapped  them  like  salamis,  rubbing 
ribbona  of  aoil.  aaaaying  texture  in  the  rain. 

SoOa  have  their  own  internal  construc- 
tion—from ailta  like  flour  to  clays  aa  tight  aa 
sausage— which  determines  the  pore  space 
for  roots  and  water.  A  sandy  soU  can  be 
droughty  even  in  the  rain.  A  heavy  clay  sub- 
soil or  Impenetrable  hardpan  will  cramp 
roots  or  drown  them.  Farmers  prefer  a 
loam— about  equal  parts  sand.  silt,  and  clay 
and  enough  humus  for  a  friable  texture  of 
crumbs.  Loam  is  soft  underfoot  After  a  day 
on  clay  your  feet  hurt 

Ruhe  wiped  his  hands.  "I've  preached 
hereay— the  beat  thing  they  could  do  In 
weatem  Iowa  Is  let  those  steep  slopes  eroded 
down  on  the  valleys  where  the  stuff  can  be 
farmed.  This  doesn't  meant  I  wouldn't  be 
acared  If  I  had  to  farm  a  heavy  clay  B  hori- 
aon." 

Tanrtarapce  alternate  between  cycles  of 
erosion  and  stability.  Sediments  gradually 
build  up.  then  the  climate  changes,  the 
earth  upUfts,  or  man  clears  the  land,  and  on 
this  unstable  landscape  the  soil  begins  to 
move.  The  Mississippi  Valley  has  had  a 
number  of  such  cycles. 

In  a  Ug  stonn,  clay  and  organic  particles 
may  go  hundreds  of  miles,  yet  there  are 
coarse  sediments  that  eroded  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  15.000  years  ago  that  stiU 
haven't  reached  the  Oulf .  The  entire  Missis- 
sippi watershed  Is  storing  and  moving  sedi- 
ment in  obscure  stages  from  a  hayfleld 
ditch  in  eastern  Montana  to  New  Orleans. 

Arroyos  In  the  Southwest  are  usually 
blamed  on  overgraalng.  since  shortly  after 
big  herds  hit  the  range  In  the  late  1800s  gul- 
lies began  debouching  from  the  foothills 
like  spaces  between  the  toes.  The  cow  was 
probably  the  trigger,  but  the  valleys  were 
full  of  sediment  poised  to  go.  Just  as  they 
had  guQled  dramatically  thousands  of  years 
ago  when  climatic  shifts  removed  vegeta- 
tion, exposing  soil  to  summer  cloudbursts. 

Ijndsfapes  do  not  evolve  gradually,  ac- 
cording to  Ray  Daniels,  former  director  of 
soil  survey  inveatigaticms  for  the  SCS.  "I 
think  you  get  them  steady  by  Jerks.  Most 
people  have  no  Idea  how  fast  landscapes  can 
change.  In  some  cases  man-made  erosion 
may  be  faster.  In  others  slower,  than  geolog- 


ic   erosion.    Our    landaeapea    are    largely 
shaped  by  erosion. 

"A  lot  of  people  want  to  hold  those  loess 
hills  in  western  Iowa  forever.  Tou  can't. 
There's  been  tremendous  cutting  the  past 
1,500  years.  Sediment  helps  dissipate  the 
energy  of  a  river.  Take  sediment  out.  and 
the  river  starU  cutting  like  hell,  aa  the  Mla- 
souri  haa  done  below  Ita  dama.  In  the  tropica 
some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  are  from  fresh 
material  exposed  by  eroalon.  I'm  not  advo- 
cating we  erode  everything,  but  I'm  alao  not 
saying  that  all  erosion  Is  Irreversible 
damage.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  thing  In 
soils." 

John  Peterson,  former  head  of  agronomy 
at  Purdue  University,  is  less  sure.  "No  ordi- 
nary farmer  could  afford  to  reclaim  large 
areas  of  subsoil."  he  said.  "Even  discounting 
extravagant  claims  of  the  doomsayers.  we 
can't  afford  to  lose  productive  topaolL" 

In  1956  a  family  on  the  loeaa  hllla  of  west- 
em  Tenneaaee  hoed  30  acrea  of  cotton.  Ten 
years  later  one  man  with  big  equipment 
could  handle  a  thousand  acres. 

"In  about  1974  soybeans  went  up  to  $12. 
and  people  Just  went  wild  clearing  land." 
said  Bruce  Calhoun,  an  SCS  technician  at 
Union  City.  "After  a  few  years  there  isn't 
enough  humus  to  hold  the  loess,  and  the 
soil  Just  goes.  Farmers  say,  'I've  got  to  pay 
for  the  combine.'  I  can  understand  their 
reasoning,  but  they're  shortsighted." 

We  drove  past  eroding  fields  where  farm- 
ers had  Ignored  contours  and  driven  their 
big  rigs  uphlU  and  down.  Road  culverts  were 
filling  up,  and  a  small  dam  built  In  1903  to 
trap  sediment  for  SO  years  was  already 
choked  with  silt  and  box  elders. 

We  parked  on  a  high  loess  bluff  above  the 
Mississippi.  Below  was  Reelfoot  Lake, 
shaped  in  1811  and  1812  by  the  powerful 
New  Madrid  earthquakea  and  ailting  in  from 
theae  hllla  ever  since.  In  50  years  Reelfoot 
could  again  be  a  marsh. 

Maury  Headden  farms  near  Newbem. 
Tennessee.  He  is  In  his  70s.  He  breathes  life 
into  the  dry  language  of  soils  daaalficatlon. 
Eroded  riUa  are  "aboeatrlngs,"  steep  land  la 
"all  rolled  up."  He  pointed  to  a  rise  In  a 
plowed  field— a  Typic  Hapludalf  according 
to  the  SCS— and  said,  "That's  good  land, 
yellow  poplar  ridge  ground."  A  damp  de- 
pression: "That's  buckshot— white  gum 
ground,  and  It's  sticky  way  down." 

We  walked  down  his  terraced  pasture  to  a 
cattle  pond  by  the  woods,  where  silt  from 
neighboring  fields  had  almoat  buried  his 
fence.  "The  land  back  when  we  was  younger 
grew  red  clover  and  made  a  lot  of  humus." 
Maury  Headden  said.  "You  don't  see  that 
any  more.  My  daddy's  farm  was  level  land. 
He  said  I'd  lose  this  up  here  In  five  years  to 
erosion,  and  I  dam  near  did.  It  started  to 
leave  as  soon  ss  we  worked  it  for  cotton.  I 
didn't  like  terraces,  but  you've  got  to  have 
them  on  this  steep  ground.  I  want  to  leave 
this  ground  as  good  as  I  found  It." 

What  Is  excessive  erosion?  According  to 
the  SCS,  It  Is  anything  over  five  tons  per 
acre  per  year  on  most  soils,  down  to  two 
tons  on  others.  The  maximum  soil  toler- 
ance, or  "T-value. "  apparently  evolved  from 
SCS  estimates  from  the  ISSOs  that  topsoils 
deepen  an  Inch  In  30  years— five  tons  an 
acre  each  year.  Keeping  eroalon  below  the 
T-value  supposedly  would  enable  farmers  to 
grow  high  yields  economically  and  Indefi- 
nitely. But  the  scientific  basis  for  T-values 
remains  controversial. 

"We  Just  came  up  with  a  figure,"  said  Bill 
Brune.  former  SCS  state  conservationist  for 
Iowa.  "I  don't  think  any  scientist  luiows 
how  long  It  takes  to  generate  solL"  Re- 


search Is  spotty,  but  It  shows  some  topaolls 
deepening  an  Inch  In  only  15,  not  30  years. 
Yet  soils  aren't  likely  to  be  created  at  the 
bottom  from  unconsolidated  material  any 
faater  than  an  Inch  In  300  years,  and  a  lot 
slower  from  hard  rock.  No  farmer  Is  likely 
to  get  his  eroalon  rates  that  low.  The  five- 
ton  T-value  may  be  too  low  If  It  Is  meant  to 
approximate  the  fonnatlon  of  topsoll,  but  it 
Is  too  high  to  keep  the  rooting  depth  of  soils 
from  gradually  shrinking.  Nor  docs  it  take 
Into  account  the  damage  done  by  eroded 
aedimenta  to  atrearaa  and  lakea. 

To  Klaus  Flaeh,  an  SCS  adentlst  responsi- 
ble for  reexamining  T-valuea,  "It'a  a  pretty 
good  expreaaion  of  averagea.  But  I  can't 
prove  it  It's  intuiUve.  A  lot  of  loess  soils 
probably  aren't  hurt  all  that  much  by  some 
eroalon.  but  If  there's  a  clay  pan  expoaed. 
you've  got  real  trouble." 

Walter  Wiachmeier,  who  developed  the 
equation  for  measuring  water  eroalon,  told 
me.  "A  aoll  tolerance  has  to  be  low  enough 
to  protect  productivity,  but  It  has  to  be  at- 
Uinable  by  farmers.  A  good  sod  will  prevent 
erosion,  but  we  can't  eat  grass."  To  many 
scientists  like  Tom  Dunne,  a  hydrologlst  at 
the  University  of  Waahlngton,  there  la  little 
adentiflc  basia  for  the  five-ton  T-value. 
"The  mlatake,"  he  says,  "Is  to  try  to  give 
people  a  warm  feeling  that  preserving  soil  Is 
good.  You've  got  to  find  out  how  erosion  Is 
damaging  production,  If  It  la." 

Unfortunately,  It  la  difficult  to  laolate 
what  eroalon  doea  to  soil  productivity  from 
all  the  other  variaUea— weather,  fertlllxers, 
the  farmer's  skill- that  Influence  crop 
yielda.  Nell  Sampaon.  a  former  official  with 
the  National  AaaociaUon  of  Conaervatlon 
DIatricta.  aaya.  "In  my  Judgment  the  eco- 
nomica  of  eroalon  on  soil  productivity  Is  seri- 
ous. The  thinner  that  topsoil  gets,  the 
higher  the  productivity  loaa  for  each  addi- 
tional inch  that  erodea.  But  you  can't  prove 
It  with  much  Intellectual  rigor.  We  can't 
always  tell  you  If  the  deposited  soil  is  dam- 
aging or  beneficial,  although  it  is  damaging 
In  some  cases." 

Despite  erosion,  crop  yielda  have  been  In- 
creasing for  years.  Scientists  believe  erosion 
damage  has  been  masked  by  technolgy,  par- 
ticularly the  tenfold  Increase  In  commercial 
fertiliser  use  since  World  War  IL 

In  shallow  soils  or  In  those  where  erosion 
has  cut  the  capacity  of  topaoil  to  hold 
water,  cropa  can't  be  helped  by  more  fertil- 
Ixer.  That's  why  William  Larson,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  pays  less  attention  to 
high  erosion  rates— and  T-values— than  to 
the  vulnerability  of  the  soils  that  remain. 

He  has  compared  eroding  loess  soils  of 
western  Iowa  with  similar  ones  of  western 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Unlike  Iowa, 
those  In  Tenneaaee  and  Mississippi  are  often 
underlain  with  dense  pans  that  block  roots 
and  water.  At  current  erosion  rates.  lArson 
estimates  that  productivity  losaes  in  a  hun- 
dred years  could  be  minimal  In  western 
Iowa,  but  substantial  In  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, while  the  drop  in  yields  nationwide 
may  be  no  more  than  5  to  10  percent. 

Farmers  know  how  to  control  erosion,  but 
soil  conservation  Is  still  dictated  more  by  ec- 
onomics than  by  good  intentions.  In  recent 
years,  when  fuel,  fertlliaer,  and  Interest 
rates  headed  for  the  stratom>here.  farmers 
began  thinking  twice  about  exercising  their 
big  tractors.  Instead  of  burying  weeds  and 
crop  residues  with  heavy  moldboard  plows— 
and  burning  a  lot  of  fuel— they  could  kill 
weeds  with  herbicides  and  drill  through 
mulch  with  a  "no-till"  planter  behind  a 
smaller  tractor. 


No-tlU  fanning  haa  ita  drawbaeka  on 
colder  and  poorly  drained  so<l»-«uch  aa  dis- 
eases and  ^ome  lower  terttUty— ao  many 
farmen  mtach-tlU  Instead  with  a  chisel 
plow  or  diaci  A  wet  apring  wont  delay  their 
planting  aa  Imueh.  and  tha  muIA  of  dead 
weeda  and  crop  realduea  holdB  the  aoll,  and 
molature  abould  drought  occur.  Roughly 
one-third  of  jail  \3A.  cropland  is  now  in  aome 
form  of  conaervatlon  tiUage,  and  half  oould 
be  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  During  recent 
years  Tfenn^ssee's  annual  eroston  rate  has 
dropped  frofai  14  tons  an  acre  to  about  10, 
probably  because  of  reduced  fall  plowing. 
Mulch  OD  tUe  fields  and  lea  plowing  means 
leaa  runoff  !  and  eroalon.  but  farmers  are 
having  to  la^  on  more  herMddea. 

But  on  ttoae  ateep  loeaa  hUla.  farmers 
can't  hold  abil  with  only  muleh.  They  also 
need  grasadd  dralnageways  and  terracea, 
and  that  tiicea  bulldoaers  and  a  lot  more 
money  thaq  most  farmers  can  justify.  Un- 
fortunately,! such  conservation  doeant  uau- 
ally  repay  alfarmer  in  improved  ytelda  what 
he  spent  to  tove  soil,  at  least  m^^  not  for 
20  years,  azxl  that's  a  good  part  of  a  farm- 
er's productive  life.  "The  fUmeis  around 
here  want  t^  control  erosion."  an  808  man 
told  me  in  wleatera  Iowa.  "Ttey  come  in  and 
aak  for  help*  but  it's  a  matter  of  oosta." 

Iowa  put!  up  conservation  funds  along 
with  those  ffom  the  UJB.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Tl^  money  never  goes  far  enough. 
In  part  bee^iae  untO  recently  half  the  fed- 
eral effort  Bad  been  spread  on  aoil  with  low 
eroalon  rates.  Yet  in  198S.  with  eroalon  con- 
trol at  a  killion  dollars,  the  Preaident'a 
Cotmcil  of  I  Economic  Advlaers  estimat.w1 
that  federal  subsidies  to  tenners  blew  right 
off  the  chaii:  from  7  bflUco  to  28  MDlon  dol- 
lars In  twoiyears.  Tazpayera  were  forking 
over  $12.00<l  per  farm  to  suheldltif  produc- 
tion, and  $4^  to  hold  the  aoiL 

The  Rea^n  Adminiatration  and  Congreas 
have  agreed  to  target  aome  eroakm  control 
where  it  la|  needed  moat— not  only  where 
eroalon  ratea  are  hi^  but  alao  where  abal- 
low  aoUa  an4  hardpana  can  affect  productiv- 
ity. Peter  Myers,  chief  of  the  SCS  and  a 
grain  and  bog  farmer  from  acatheastem 
Mlaaouri.  tald  me:  "Targeting  la  eauaing 
people  to  ocboentrate  on  eroaian  where  tt  la 
worst  Politically  it  iant  eaay.  They'd  like 
the  money  ^read  around  aa  It  alwaya  waa. 
We  know  hpw  to  oontnd  eroalon.  But  coat 
effectively?  jMoat  aoila  yea,  others  no.  We 
need  a  lot  qf  answers,  particularly  to  ahow 
the  farmer  irhat  he'a  losing  in  terma  of  pro- 
ductivity, ifhe  trick  la  to  txmck.  the  blg- 
equlpment  Syndrome  and  get  the  farmer  off 
that  Mg  Meaklng  plow.  He'a  been  doing 
thinga  for  years  that  his  father  did.  When  I 
started  coniervaticHi  tillage,  my  neitfhbms 
scratched  tkeir  heads.  They  thought  I  was 
being  sloppy. 

"We've  al^rays  gone  at  erosion  as  a  moral 
issue,  but  n^w  we  also  want  to  acveal  to  the 
farmer  In  dollars  and  cents.  We  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  paint  a  distorted  picture.  Soil 
erosion  is  n^t  a  today  proUem:  it's  a  tomor- 
row probleiti.  but  you  have  to  work  on  it 
today.  Why  bquander  what  we  have?" 

The  high  Iplains  of  Texas  appear  to  have 
been  ironed.  When  the  RocUea  first  wore 
down,  a  slurry  of  broken  mountain  washed 
onto  the  plkins.  Winds  sifted  the  fine  stuff 
around  and!  dusted  the  plains  to  make  sofl. 
The  soils  sflll  blow.  During  droughts,  sand 
blows  acroaa  the  fields,  shredding  crops  to 
confetti  ana  piling  up  In  dunes.  The  dust  of 
fertile  sllts.|clays,  and  humus  winnows  Into 
the  sky  and  moves  east 

Water  erodes  more  soil  in  the  U.S.  than 
wind,  but  (me  bad  High  Plains  storm  can 


crater  a  field.  A  third  of  American  cotton 
oomea  off  the  dryland  flelda  between  Big 
Spring  and  Amarillo,  Texaa.  and  with  it 
maybe  a  quarter  of  U.S.  aoU  eroded  by  wind. 
Cotton  farmers  plow  often  and  deep  to 
bring  up  dods  of  silt  and  clay  to  hold  mois- 
ture, but  winds  suck  up  the  fine  particles. 
YMds  keep  droiwing  as  the  soU  ^ta  aand- 
ier. 

R.C.  Thomaa,  a  farmer  near  Big  Spring, 
told  me.  "We're  cutting  our  own  throata  by 
going  cotton  all  the  time,  but  it'a  aimply  aur- 
vivaL  A  lot  of  range  haa  been  put  In  cultiva- 
tion that  abouldn't  have  been.  There'a  no 
body  to  our  aoU.  They  have  all  thoae  corn- 
stalks up  on  the  prairie.  What  I  wouldn't 
give  for  aome  of  that  organic  atuff  here." 

Driving  to  Seminole  with  Bill  Fryrear, 
head  of  the  U8DA  Agricultural  Reaearch 
Servtoe  atation  at  Big  Spring.  I  passed  fields 
littered  with  white  nxx,  where  plows  had 
dipped  caliche.  In  dry  country,  lime  leaches 
down  only  a  few  feet  where  it  hardens  like 
concrete.  Hit  caliche  with  a  shovel  and  your 
elbows  ring.  In  the  Central  Valley  of  CaU- 
f  omla— the  national  grocery— D-0  Cats  drag 
huge  breaking  plows  to  fracture  similar 
hardpans  of  silica.  Growers  used  to  blast 
ludea  in  it  with  dynamite  and  plant  fig 
treea.  Much  of  the  High  Flalna  of  Texaa  aita 
on  a  caprock  of  caliche  aa  thick  aa  SO  feet 
When  the  aoil  blowa  down  near  that  your 
next  rotation  better  be  OIL 

We  walked  into  a  cotton  field  that  reaem- 
bled  the  Sinai  desert  Dunes  15  feet  flgh 
burled  the  fences.  Farmen  have  buOt  aa 
many  aa  three  fencea,  one  on  top  the  other, 
aa  aand  covers  them  up. 

"The  potential  for  erosion  now  Is  worse 
than  In  the  1930's, "  Bill  said.  "If  it  gets  as 
dry  aa  tt  waa  In  the  lOSOa.  we're  In  for  some 
real  trouble.  You're  In  coimtry  now  that 
man  In  his  infinite  wisdom  did  not  improve 
upon." 

As  a  hungry  world  keq>s  crowding  mto 
worn-out  soils.  Americans  are  fortunate  to 
poaaeaa  ao  many  good  ones.  Although  we 
pave  tnwtx  than  a  million  acreas  of  farm- 
land each  year— not  a  rate  suggesting  a  na- 
tlcnal  shortage  in  even  the  foreseeable 
future— California  continues  putting  a  lot  of 
soil  under  macadam  and  Mr.  Taco.  In  a  few 
decadta  the  orange  groves  of  southern  Call- 
fOinia  have  approached  a  memory,  and  the 
sprawl  of  Silicon  Valley  has  chased  80.000 
acres  of  prune  and  walnut  orchards  east  to 
the  Central  Valley,  irtiere  the  cost  of  water 
continues  to  rise  with  the  salts. 

Sofl  scientist  Roy  Simonstm  suggests  that 
on  the  whole  our  better  soils  have  lost  some 
fatuity  as  we  have  improved  the  poor  ones 
with  f otUians.  so  that  the  weathered  coast- 
al plain  of  the  southeastern  V&  now  com- 
petes with  the  com  belt. 

High  costs  of  labor  and  land  have  caused 
farmers  to  tum  more  to  sdenoe  and  tech- 
nology for  their  high  yields,  using  soils  to 
prop  up  crops  in  the  sun.  In  trying  to  reduce 
the  risks  of  weather  and  disease,  sdenoe  and 
economic  pressures  have  helped  encourage  a 
rtaUer  way  of  farming:  away  from  rotations 
that  hold  and  restore  soil  and  toward  ero- 
sive beans  and  grain  for  unstable  export 
markets.  Although  half  of  America's  farm- 
ers have  almost  no  debt,  many  are  in  serious 
trouble,  heavily  mortgaged.  These  are  the 
guys  who  lean  hardest  on  their  soiL 

For  all  its  Byzantine  subsidies  and  distort- 
ed markets.  American  agriculture  is  no 
small  success,  but  to  maintain  high  yields 
wiU  require  sdentif  ic  advances— better  plant 
breeding,  maybe  perennial  grains— and  more 
sophisticated  farming.  Erosion  may  not 
gouge  big  holes  out  of  soil  productivity  nar 


tionally  in  the  next  hundred  years,  but  a 
century  Is  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  Eventually  our  descendants  may 
wish  we  had  taken  a  longer  view. 

But  that  doesn't  make  today's  cfaoloes  ob- 
vious. We  still  know  too  IttUe  about  how 
much  erosion  is  too  mudL  How  much 
money  should  we  spend,  and  where  should 
it  go?  Should  we  continue  subsidising  con- 
servation tillage  when  fuel  Mils  already  give 
farmers  incentive  to  leave  the  plow  in  the 
shed?  Is  our  goal  to  protect  soil  productivi- 
ty, or  keep  silt  and  poUutanta  from  getting 
in  reservoirs— and  if  both,  what  is  an  eco- 
nomic use  of  scarce  tax  money? 

Sodbuster  bills  now  before  Congress 
would  deny  certain  crop  subsidies  to  land- 
owners who  plow  up  erodlble  range.  It 
makes  sense  not  to  pay  for  duat  atonna.  but 
aome  eoonomista  doubt  that  thia  wiU  atop 
the  plowa,  when  cattle  ranchers  are  deaper- 
ate  and  peculators  can  tranaform  $100-an- 
acre  rangiiland  into  |M0  wheat  flelds  and 
walk  away  with  a  killing. 

There  is  a  nostalgia  for  the  family  farm 
with  Pa  in  the  bam  milking  the  brindled 
cow,  and  an  uneasiness  about  the  trend 
toward  Ug  corporate  farms.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Piedmont  was  guUled  by  thou- 
sands of  demerate  families,  and  more  profit- 
able farms  may  be  better  able  to  afford 
costly  sou  conservation.  Maytie  our  nostal- 
gia is  for  the  family,  not  the  term  or  its 
hard  life  few  of  us  ever  led  and  many  will- 
ingly fled. 

Economics,  not  nostalgia,  govema  the 
plow.  The  world'a  appetite  drtvea  our  pro- 
duction of  grain  and  aoybeans;  cooaeqnent- 
ly.  if  exporta  and  prloea  aoar  again,  another 
big  plow-up  of  erodfble  aoUa  of  the  lOddle 
West  la  inevitable.  Tlioae  men  on  the  iriowa 
diuming  up  High  Flalna  range  are  hoping 
for  rain  and  a  few  bumper  wheat  cropa  to 
pay  off  a  gamble  in  country  where  graas  re- 
tuma  alowly  and  droui^t  hcrida  the  earda. 
"rm  not  oppooed  to  people  making  money." 
Peter  Myers  told  me.  "but  I  am  opposed  to 
another  Dust  BowL"« 


EAST  SIDE  BANK 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24  the  East  Side  Bank  &  Trust 
of  Chicago  wUl  celebrate  a  milestaoe 
in  its  history.  It  was  25  yean  sgo  tm 
that  date  that  the  East  Side  Bank  put 
down  roots  in  one  of  Chicaco's  distinc- 
tive far  southeast-side  communities. 

During  those  intervening  years  the 
East  Side  Banlc  under  the  direction  of 
its  president  and  chaiiman,  Jos^h  J. 
Olivieri,  has  grown  through  service  to 
its  customers  and  the  ocHumunity  from 
having  assets  of  $500,000  to  more  than 
$77  million  today. 

At  this  time,  like  those  in  the  com* 
munity.  I  congratulate  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  East  Side  Bank  &  Trust 
Co..  Presidoit  Joseph  Olivieri.  and  the 
staff  on  this  significant  annivosary 
and  I  wish  them  the  best  in  their  con- 
tinued service  to  their  community.* 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  REMEM- 
BRANCE  OP  MAN'S  INHUMAN- 
ITY TO  MAN 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Presidrait.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution  101.   introduced  by  my  good 
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friend  and  distinguished  colleacue 
from  Mlehlsui,  and  to  voice  my  out- 
rmte  over  an  event  which  resulted  in 
the  slaughter  of  more  than  1  million 
innocent  men.  women,  and  children— 
the  Armenian  genocide  of  1915.  Even 
though  there  exists  an  impressive  col- 
lection of  documents  substantiating 
the  Turkish  attempt  to  systematically 
obliterate  the  Armenian  race,  consid- 
erable ignorance  still  clouds  this  tragic 
episode. 

The  Armenian  people,  who  trace 
their  roots  back  to  Noah,  settled  In  the 
territory  around  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mediterranean  coastal 
area  of  present-day  Syria.  In  the 
fourth  century,  they  became  the  first 
country  to  embrace  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Because  of  its  strategic  location, 
Armenia  was  frequently  invaded  and 
its  people  were  forced  to  comply  with 
the  rq>re8sive  policies  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  During  a  single  year  of  the 
regime  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II, 
more  than  300,000  Armenians  per- 
ished. As  tragic  as  this  may  seem,  it 
was  Just  the  beginning. 

In  June  1915,  the  Turks  announced 
a  deportation  policy  to  relocate  the 
Armenian  people.  Armenians  were 
forced  to  march  from  the  Anatolian 
highlands  to  the  desert  region  of  east- 
em  Syria. 

The  decision  to  undertake  this  geno- 
cide was  a  conscious  one.  In  1915,  the 
Turkish  Interior  Minister  Talaat 
Pasha  stated  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment was  embarlilng  on  a  conquest 
to  "destroy  completely  all  Armenians 
living  in  Turkey."  He  added.  "An  end 
must  be  put  to  their  existence,  howev- 
er criminal  the  measures  taken  may 
be.  and  no  regard  must  be  paid  to  age, 
or  sex,  or  to  scruples  of  conscience." 

In  their  policy  of  genocide,  the 
Turks  gathered  entire  communities 
aboard  sea  vessels,  and  then  drowned 
them.  Live  babies  were  thrown  into 
pits  and  then  covered  with  stones. 
Confronted  with  the  threat  of  death, 
more  than  1  million  Armenians  were 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  march 
hundreds  of  miles,  while  being  denied 
food  and  water  for  the  duration  of  this 
Journey.  Hundreds  of  thousands  died 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  march, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  from 
starvation.  In  all,  more  than  2  million 
Armenians  were  affected  by  the  depor- 
tation policy. 

Those  who  survived  the  genocide 
fled  throughout  the  world.  Many  emi- 
grated to  parts  of  the  Middle  East, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  United 
States.  Others  Joined  Armenians  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  they  founded 
an  independent  Armenian  Republic  in 
1918.  Unfortunately,  the  Armenian 
people  were  soon  subjected  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Soviet  regime  as  well. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  675.000 
Armenians  living  in  the  United  States. 
many  of  whom  had  family  members 
perish  in  the  Armenian  genocide.  For 


the  over  1  million  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children  who  were  exter- 
minated by  the  Turlts  from  1915-17. 
we  owe  a  remembrance  of  this  shame- 
ful event.  The  book  is  not  yet  closed 
on  the  Armenian  genocide,  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  against  humanity  in 
the  history  of  clvUisation.  This  resolu- 
tion is  tantamount  to  that  fact.* 


HEALTH  CARE  COORDINATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
Xjo&ms  to  cosponsor  the  Health  Care 
Coordination  Act  Introduced  by  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Although  similar  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  there  was  not 
enough  time  to  work  out  Its  passage.  I 
hope  we  wUl  act  on  this  legislation 
diuing  the  99th  Congress. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  health 
care  costs  have  risen  dramatically. 
Some  of  the  legislative  proposals  de- 
sisted to  arrest  this  rapid  cost  in- 
crease have  neglected  both  the  benefi- 
ciary and  the  quality  of  health  care.  I 
support  S.  780  because  it  not  only  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  the  high  and 
increasing  cost  of  health  care,  but  also 
because  it  helps  those  most  adversely 
affected  by  these  costs,  the  elderly 
poor. 

The  Health  Care  Coordination  Act 
takes  the  responsible  step  of  allowing 
States  to  implement  coordinated  pro- 
grams of  acute  and  long-term  care  for 
beneficiaries  who  qualify  for  both 
medicaid  and  medicare.  By  aUowing  a 
combination  of  medicaid  and  medicare 
for  the  first  time,  the  program  will  be 
able  to  provide  more  services  for  those 
elderly  who  qualify. 

The  most  common  complaint  about 
the  medicare  program  is  that  it  does 
not  cover  long-term  care.  Medicaid  ac- 
counts for  90  percent  of  all  public 
spending  for  long-term  care.  The 
Health  Care  Coordination  Act  would 
combine  the  advantages  of  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  and  would  remove  the 
perverse  incentives  that  shift  costs  be- 
tween the  two  programs.  This  will  be 
possible  because  the  States  will  admin- 
ister the  program.  The  State  or  a  des- 
ignated health  care  provider  will  be 
able  to  offer  additional  services  and,  if 
necessary,  require  enrollment  fees, 
cost  sharing,  or  premiums  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  [HHSl.  Neither  the 
States  nor  any  of  the  4  million  eligible 
enrollees  would  be  obligated  to  Join 
this  program. 

Most  importantly,  this  program  will 
be,  at  worst,  budget  neutral.  Medicare 
payments  for  eligible  enrollees  would 
be  capped  and  the  States,  as  adminis- 
trators, would  be  required  to  assure 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  exceed  the  total 
costs  which  would  have  been  incurred 
by  the  State  and  Federal  Government 


ii;  the  program  were  not  in  effect  Sig- 
nificant savings  will  be  made  by  avoid- 
ing unneoeoary  hospitalisation. 
Whereas  the  average  home  care  or 
community  care  stay  will  cost  $50  to 
$60  a  day  on  average,  the  average  cost 
for  a  day  in  a  hospital  is  well  ov«r 
laoo.  Billions  have  been  spent  on 
needless  hospital  stays.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  rational  initiative  toward  cor- 
recting ^ch  unnecessary  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  as  cosponsors  of  S.  780.* 
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THE  VIEWS  OP  FUTURE 
FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Rocl^r  Mountain 
News  reflects  what  several  yoimg 
people  in  Weld  County,  CO.  who 
would  like  to  pursue  careers  in  agricul- 
ture, believe  is  the  proper  course  for 
the  future  of  American  agriculture. 
The  following  are  a  few  sample  re- 
marlcs: 

What  we  need  la  a  system  where  supply 
and  demand  la  allowed  to  work. 

The  goveniment  should  pull  out  Juat  pull 
out.  Nullify  all  the  loans  and  set  out.  *  *  * 
We  ahould  be  thinking  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

*  *  *  When  the  economy  Improvea,  maybe 
aome  of  those  people  can  get  back  into 
farming.  We've  got  to.  It's  our  way  of  life. 

It's  (fanning)  In  our  hearts,  some  of  us 
will  be  farming  regardleas  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  banks.  to\at  broke,  come  hell  or 
high  water.  Ill  be  a  fanner  until  the  first 
shovelful  of  dirt  Is  thrown  on  my  grave. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
farm  policy  this  session  of  Congress, 
and  for  the  good  reason  that  our  farm- 
ers are  facing  such  difficult  financial 
problems  today.  But.  while  some  of  us 
are  calling  for  more  subsidies  for  agri- 
culture, some  of  the  young  people  who 
want  to  spend  their  lives  in  farming 
are  calling  for  Government  to  get  out 
of  agriculture. 

I  hope  Senators  will  take  a  moment 
to  review  this  article  entitled.  "Toung 
Farmers  Critical  of  UJS.  BaUout" 
from  the  March  6  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

The  article  follows: 

YouMO  FASMsas  CaincAL  or  U.S.  BiULOor 

Orbklbt.— They  are  members  of  Future 
Fanners  of  America.  In  times  such  as  these, 
the  name  carries  a  touch  of  irony. 

Seven  members  of  the  future  farmers  or- 
ganisation at  Oreeley  West  High  School  sit 
Informally  around  a  classroom  In  the  agri- 
culture building.  These  youths  grew  up  on 
or  around  farms  and.  If  the  family  farm  is 
going  to  survive,  they  believe  they  know 
what  it's  going  to  take. 

The  things  they  say  might  surprise  the 
fanners  petitioning  for  increased  federal 
aid.  As  the  students  discuss  their  futtire,  the 
debate  over  federal  subsidies  for  the  family 
farm  rages  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  around 
the  country. 

Some  of  wliat  the  students  say  has  been 
said  before  ...  at  farmers'  meetings  .  .  . 
"Anybody  who  eats  has  a  vested  interest  In 
the  future  of  the  American  farm." 


Says  17-year-old  senior  BiO  Bchnetrter 
"All  those  ipvemment  people  have  their 
ham  'n  ens  i^  the  raomiac."  Bchnelder 
red— as  red  as  ttie  Coors  Jadcet  he  Is 
ing— when  ha  talks  about  money  he  says  the 
government  ^  wasting  on  mtarilea  and  for- 
eign aid. 

But  they  df  n't  believe  a  monetary  bailout 
for  the  f aimtts  Is  the  answer,  either. 

The  studeiks  say  the  aooner  government 
gets  out  of  tie  farming  business  the  -better. 
They  also  ae<  good  management  as  an  iMoe 
farmers  must  addreaa. 

Farmers  ate  caught  in  the  moat  severe 
credit  crunck  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Their  flnancW  problems  are  highlighted  by 
proteata  and  foreclosure  aucMons  In  the 
Farm  Belt  abd  by  earalsting  preasure  and 
rhetoric  In  waahington. 

Bankers  a^y  low  commodity  prloea  and 
slow  demand  for  exports  have  devastated 
farm  income  and  made  it  difficult  at  impos- 
sible for  aome  farmers  to  pay  back  the  high- 
interest  loaas  they  took  out  during  the 
boom  yean  of  the  late  1970s. 

"Colorado  >  agricultural  producers  are 
facing  the  ntoat  severe  economic  conditions 
in  half  a  oedtury,"  John  Bteooel.  president 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Farmers  Union. 
says.  "We  have  one  generatioo  of  farmers 
moving  Into  retirement  while  the  next  gen- 
eration may  not  be  able  to  take  up  the  reins 
because  of  tlte  debt  crisis." 

Nationally^  farm  income  Is  at  ita  lowest 
level  In  equivalent  dollara  ainoe  1939,  yet 
according  toi  White  House  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman,  the  natkn  la  spending 
more  for  farta  subeidiea  than  for  all  welfare 
programs  combined. 

In  the  ISJpia,  at  the  birth  of  farm  subsi- 
dies, almoat  !30  percent  of  the  UjS.  popula- 
tion lived  oi  fanns.  Today  the  figure  is  3 
percent  and  ^pplng.  Neaiiy  half  the  people 
daaaified  as  farmers  (liecauae  they  sdl  more 
than  $1,000  ^orth  of  products  a  year)  have 
another  oocitpation. 

Shawn  Beit's  great-grandparents  moved 
to  Iowa  from  Qennany  to  find  land  to  farm. 
When  he  tafts  about  farming  proUema,  the 
18-year-old  ienior  speaks  from  experience. 
He  talks  abctit  Preaident  Reagan'a  pledge  to 
veto  a  farm-relief  bill  that  Oongreaa  has 
sent  to  him.  ["There's  a  good  chance  Reagan 
may  be  too  flate.  (Preaident)  Carter  ahould 
have  done  it^"  he  says. 

"What  we  [need  Is  a  system  where  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  la  aUowed  to  work." 
says  senior  ^ayne  Weber,  17,  who  la  quieter 

than  the  others,  a  listener. 

"Another  faUure  was  the  PIK  (paymrat  in 
kind)  program."  aaya  aoiior  Ken  Wagner, 
17.  "The  f4rmer  set  aalde  the  land  that 
wasn't  so  gopd  anyway  and  omoentrated  on 
the  land  th$t  was  good.  He  ended  up  grow- 
ing even  mo^." 

The  PIK ,  program  was  meant  to  hold 
down  crop  ^lupluses  by  giving  government- 
owned  grain  and  cotton  to  farmera  in  return 
for  their  pkmting  fewer  acrea,  as  a  price- 
propping  mrasure.  A  critldam  of  the  pro- 
gram was  that  PIK  paid  farmers  and  corpo- 
rations for  idling  "Junk  land"  that  produced 
poor  cropa  |i  the  first  place,  gave  away  $13 
billion  worth  of  grain  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense in  the  process  and  did  nothing  to 
reduce  record  grain  stores.  Much  of  the 
money  went  to  large  corporatlona. 

In  Colorado,  wheat  planting  Increased  by 
more  than  900.000  acres  In  19U  over  108S.  A 
total  of  710.037  acres  of  wheat  land  was 
idled  by  PIK  partldpanta,  but  non-partici- 
pants Increased  Colorado's  total  wheat  acre- 
age from  3.&S  million  acres  in  1063  to  3.86 
million  in  1*83. 


Qumt  Karre  la  a  17-year-old  aenior  with 
the  largest  FFA  project  in  the  Oreeley  Agri- 
culture Departure.  "Under  PIK."  he  says, 
"the  diary  where  I  worked  last  summer 
went  (ran  70  to  40  cows,  but  they  culled  out 
all  the  low  producers.  They  produced  even 
more  milk." 

"That's  why  the  Canadians  are  plowing 
up  range  land  around  here,"  Weber  says. 
"We  dont  need  more  wheat  land." 

Beck  agreea,  aaying  the  government  has 
set  aside  a  huge  supply  of  grain,  and  the 
demand  lant  ttiat  high. 

"Sure,  and  in  30  years  that  land  they 
plowed  m>  will  be  Just  starting  to  get  back." 
says  senior  Oeoff  Cobb.  18,  who  talks  with 
rock-hard  determination  about  being  a 
farmer. 

Sdmeider  says.  "And  then  add  another  30 
years  because  at  first  that  land  will  only 
grow  weeds,  not  anything  aomething  would 
eat"  Adds  Beck:  "The  gentleman  farmer 
does  It  aa  a  tax  write-off." 

Cobb  pomts  out  it  Is  an  investor's  game, 
that  investors  are  buying  up  land  from 
(armos  who  are  going  under. 

Karre,  who  admita  the  Investors'  game  is 
Idlling  the  farmer,  points  out  there  Is  one 
good  feature— "It  lielps  the  livestock  indus- 
try, lliey  do  it  as  a  tax  write-off.  but  it 
allows  them  to  raise  some  good  stock." 

WhOe  all  of  this  is  ham>ening.  Junior  Lori 
Hoecher.  16.  whose  FFA  project  Is  raising 
com  and  feeding  steers  and  who  also  is  firm 
in  her  commitment  to  remato  in  fanning, 
says:  "The  farmer  looks  at  loans,  loans,  all 
their  Uvea,  loans.  That's  where  they  go 
broke.  All  the  profits  are  always  used  to  pay 
off  those  loana." 

Fannera.  the  students  agree,  farm  liecauae 
it  Is  a  way  of  life,  but  they  say  every  farmer 
who  has  made  it  has  paid  a  "fearful  price  in 
bardahip." 

"I  went  to  Kansas  City  for  a  livestock 
show,  and  I  can't  handle  being  in  town." 
Karre  says.  "AU  the  constant  noise.  Most 
farmers  don't  even  go  on  vacation,  they  like 
the  farm."  And,  they  say.  they  couldn't 
afford  a  vacation  even  if  they  had  the  time. 
"They've  grown  up  on  the  farm,  spent  all 
their  lives  there."  Hoecher  says.  "It's  all 
they  know." 

"What  are  they  going  to  do  when  they 
lose  their  farm?"  Karre  says.  "They  go  on 
welfare." 

The  bank  did  foreclose  on  Beck's  uncle. 
"He  was  too  old,  too  sick,  couldn't  make  the 
paymmta  anymore."  he  says.  'But  in  truth 
there  was  bad  maiuigement.  too.  He  had 
new  tractors  and  the  old  ones  were  still  sit- 
ting around." 

Qood  management,  these  students  say,  is 
the  second  biggest  Issue  facing  fanning, 
next  to  getting  the  government  out  of  farm- 
ing. 

They  say  the  reason  they  are  in  FFA  is  to 
learn  good  management.  At  one  point  in  the 
diacuaaion  Wagner  brings  out  a  workliook  he 
la  keeping  on  a  hog-raising  project  to  ^ow 
how  it's  done.  Computers,  they  say.  are  also 
good  management  tools,  "except  they  won't 
go  out  and  put  in  fence  posts  for  you." 

"The  only  time  the  government  should 
become  Involved  in  farming  is  in  the  case  of 
a  real  emergency,  like  the  Great  Depres- 
sion—and then  (Miiy  until  the  emergency  is 
over."  Beck  says.  He  points  out  that  most  of 
the  "emergency"  legislation,  drafted  by 
Preaident  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  53  years 
ago,  remains  in  effect. 

"The  dust  bowl  back  then  was  sn  emer- 
gency, but  poor  fanning  caused  a  lot  of  the 
problems,"  Schneider  says. 


How  should  the  government  extricate 
itself  from  the  farm  problem?  Beck  sumr  up 
their  thinking: 

"The  government  should  pull  out  Just 
pull  out  Nullify  aU  the  loans  out  and  get 
out.  Sure,  th^'d  kiae  money  on  the  loans, 
but  they  would  mslLe  it  up  by  not  making 
future  loans  and  subsidies." 

The  studmts  would  throw  out  price  sup- 
ports snd  the  federal  land  bank  and  subsi- 
dies snd  sny  other  form  of  government  aid. 

"Write  it  off,  get  out"  Beck  says.  "It  may 
hurt  us  when  we  pay  taxes  to  the  Immediate 
future,  but  we  should  be  thinking  of  future 
generations  " 

After  talldng  about  It  the  students  aay  30 
percent  to  35  percent  of  the  farmers,  the 
ones  with  poor  management  but  luck  and 
marginal  fatma,  would  not  survive  if  their 
plan  was  adopted  and  free  enterpriae  took 
over. 

(Even  as  they  talk,  in  Denver  Sen.  Alan 
Simpson,  R-Wyo.,  is  telling  members  of  the 
Denver  Fonmi  that  the  wretched  fate  of 
farmers  who  don't  survive  "Is  caDed  capital- 
ism." which  allows  you  to  make  it  or  allows 
you  to  go  lirtAe.) 

The  studenU  acknowledge  Uielr  proposed 
government  pullout  will  be  hard,  but  farm- 
ing Is  hud,  Uiey  say.  They  know  of  «ily  one 
other  profession  where  the  work  Is  ss  hard 
and  the  money  as  scarce.  They  lau^  and 
say,  "Rodeoing." 

These  Future  Farmers  of  America  believe 
a  free  market  will  reduce  the  federal  deficit 
and  Improve  the  whole  economy. 

"Then,  when  the  ectmomy  improvea, 
maybe  some  of  those  people  can  get  back 
into  farming,"  one  says.  They  believe  farm- 
ers will  survive.  "We've  got  to,"  Hoecher 
says,  "it's  our  way  of  life." 

"It's  in  our  hearts,"  Cobb  adds.  "S(»ne  of 
us  will  be  farming  regardless  of  the  govern- 
ment the  banks,  going  broke,  come  hell  or 
high  water. 

"I'll  be  a  farmer  until  the  first  shovel  fuU 
of  dirt  is  thrown  on  my  grave."* 


RESEARCH  GRANTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 89,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  BSassachusetts.  This  resolution  is 
in  response  to  action  taken  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
direct  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  [NIHl  to  reduce  the  number  of 
research  grants  mandated  by  Congress 
for  this  fiscal  year.  This  unwarranted 
action  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  grants  from 
7.083  to  5.462.  Similarly,  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration has  been  directed  by 
OBCB  to  reduce  their  research  grants. 

Although  the  directive  is  not  a  defer- 
ral, it  does  require  NIH  to  forward 
fund  enough  grantees  to  use  up  the 
money  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  while  keeping  the  number  of 
grants  awarded  at  5.462.  This  amount 
is  even  lower  than  the  5.493  grants 
awarded  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

During  consideration  of  this  fiscal 
year's  budget,  the  administration 
agreed  to  increase  spending  on  bio- 
medical research.  I  believe  research 
conducted  by  NIH  is  one  of  the  most 
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ooBt-effective  procnms  we  fund.  The 
cost  to  aoelety  of  the  many  disorden 
that  affect  our  dtlsens  is  in  the  many 
billions  of  dollars  annually.  To  eradi- 
cate a  disease  is  to  wipe  away  the  asso- 
ciated medical  expenditures  and  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  Americans. 
The  United  States  has  the  most  ad- 
vanced medical  care  in  the  world.  This 
is  directly  attributed  to  the  fine  work 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  continue  our 
struic  financial  support  for  this  re- 
search. 

The  target  of  7.083  new  grants  was 
based  on  Independent  studies  of  bio- 
medical research  needs.  We  are 
making  great  strides  to  finding  the 
CMisM  and  cures  for  major  debilitating 
diseases  such  as  diabetes  and  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  To  check  our  progress 
now  wOl  have  unfortunate  Impllca- 
Uons  in  the  future.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  administration's 
work  to  control  high  health  costs  are 
greatly  benefited  by  biomedical  re- 
search. I  fear  OlIB's  directives  will  un- 
dermine our  longrun  efforts  on  this 
problem  as  well. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  Congres- 
sional support  for  biomedical  research 
is  clear.  I  urge  quick  action  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  89.« 


FAIOLT  CARE  ACT 

•  lir.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  rise 
today  to  ooqionsor  8.  779.  the  Family 
Care  Act  of  1985.  Introduced  by  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

S.  779  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
care  of  elderly  family  members.  The 
Family  Care  Act  is  necessary  for  both 
humanitarian  and  fiscal  reasons. 

Financially,  institutionalized  care 
for  the  elderly  is  a  drain  on  Govern- 
ment sponsored  assistance  programs. 
It  is  estimated,  however,  that  up  to  40 
percent  of  nursing  home  residents 
could  live  at  home.  In  all  too  many  in- 
stances, families  are  forced  to  insUtu- 
ttonallze  their  elderly  relatives  be- 
cause of  financial  reasons.  This  bill 
would  provide  tax  credits  for  a  portion 
of  expenses  incurred  for  services  that 
the  dironlcally  ill  elderly  and  their 
families  require.  Such  services  include 
home  health  aide  services,  adult  day 
care,  respite  care,  nursing  care,  and 
medical  or  health  related  supplies  and 
equipment. 

This  assistance  wUl  not  only  provide 
much  needed  onotlonal  and  financial 
relief  for  the  families  of  the  elderly  ill. 
it  will  also  save  money  for  the  Oovem- 
ment.  One  of  the  highest  expenses  in 
medicare  Is  institutionalized  care.  Na- 
tionwide, such  care  costs  over  $20,000 
annually  per  patient.  I  believe  the  sav- 
ings in  medicare  costs  will  far  exceed 


the  revenue  loss  from  these  tax  cred- 
its. 

S.  779  is  designed  to  target  the  great- 
est relief  to  those  families  most  in 
need.  The  credit  wlU  be  determined  on 
a  sliding  scale  based  on  annual  income. 
Families  who  have  incomes  under 
$10,000  annually  can  claim  a  tax  credit 
for  30  percent  of  allowable  expenses, 
up  to  a  maximum  credit  of  $1,050. 
Families  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
in  excess  of  $50,000  will  be  ineligible 
for  the  credit,  as  will  the  elderly 
whose  Income  exceeds  $15,000. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
this  legislation  Is  the  attention  paid  to 
the  special  problems  of  those  afflicted 
with  Alzheimer's  disease.  Although 
this  credit  can  only  be  used  for  those 
elderly  75  years  or  older,  it  is  allowed 
for  elderly  family  members  who  are 
younger  if  they  are  diagnosed  to  have 
senile  dementia  of  the  Alzheimer's 
type.  Because  Alzheimer's  disease  is  a 
long-term  care  disorder,  medicare  re- 
imburses little  for  the  care  of  an  Alz- 
heimer's patient.  Most  of  the  care  of 
an  Alzheimer's  patient  is  administered 
by  the  family,  which  shoulders  a  tre- 
mendous financial,  as  well  as  emotion- 
al, burden.  This  tax  credit  will  be  a 
much  welcomed  relief  for  these  fami- 
lies. It  is  this  disease  and  many  like  it 
that  makes  the  Family  Care  Act  so  im- 
portant to  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  our  population,  the  elderly.  I  urge 
its  speedy  adoption.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Bfr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

(During  the  call  of  the  roll  Iti.  Sn- 
vKifs  occupied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  [Mrs. 
Kassoaum].  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  all 
nominations  under  new  reports,  those 
being  Calendar  Nos.  74.  75.  and  76.  and 
all  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  There  is  no  objection  to 
those  nominations.  They  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  snd  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

IHTHX  AnPOBCS 

The  foUowinc-nsmed  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  llat  purmiant  to  the  provialons  of 
UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  lecUon  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
U.  Oen.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer.  XXX-XX-XXXX2. 
VA  Air  Force. 

ImthbNavt 

The  followint-named  commodores  of  the 
line  of  the  Navy  (or  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  aectlon  624. 
subject  to  quallf teatlons  therefore  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

umscTUCTSD  LUR  omen 
Tlo  be  rear  admiral 

Dennis  Matthew  Brooks. 

Dudley  Louis  Carlson. 

Jack  Heal  Darby. 

John  Stephen  Disher. 

James  Francis  Doraey.  Jr. 

Leon  Albert  Edney. 

Ronald  Marvin  Bytchlson. 

William  Mlley  Fogarty. 

Diego  Edyl  Hemandes. 

David  Elmer  Jeremiah. 

Stewart  Andrew  Ring. 

Robert  Harper  Shumaker. 

Richard  Coghlan  UstidL 

Daniel  Joseph  Wolkensdorf  er. 
nsTucTKD  um— BHonnsaiiia  dutt  oincxa 
7b  be  rear  admiral 

David  Patrick  Donobue. 

Myron  Vernon  Ri^etts. 

AKRORAuncAL  nanmuHO  dutt  omen 
7b  te  rear  admiral 

William  John  Finneran. 
Natiohal  Comiusioii  on  Ttnwwiis  ahd 
iRroMtATioii  ScmcB 

Daniel  H.  Carter,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19. 1989. 

NoiOHATioits  Placid  oh  trx  Sbcxktakt's 
DssK  »  TBx  Air  Forcx.  Navt 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  T. 
Abbott,  Jr.,  and  ending  Steven  J.  ZoUman. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Coroisssioiial 
RicoRO  of  March  20, 1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Philip  Rich- 
ard Albert,  and  ending  Andrew  Anthony 
Kannegieser,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoitORnsiOHAL  RxcoRD  of  March  20. 1985. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Biadam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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IISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOtiE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
return  to  legislative  session. 


Senate 


extend  beyond  the  hour  of  3  p.m., 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  not 

more  than  5  minutes  each. 

^ The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 

The  PF^IDENO  OFFICER.  With-    *"*'  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 
out  objectfm.  it  is  so  ordered.  ■' 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  Presldmt,  I  indi- 
cate that  following  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business.  It  wlU  be  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  to  turn  to 
the  omf  erence  report  to  accompany 
HJl.  1239,  African  relief  appropria- 
tions, and  I  said  my  intention— if  we 
can  woric  out  some  time  agreement  to 
provide  no  amendments  be  in  order  to 
amradments  in  disagreement,  there  Is 
a  ponlbillty  of  rollcall  votes  to  occur 
on  that  measure.  And  we  still  have 
pending  the  war  insurance,  the  export 
control  extension,  and  I  doubt  that  we 
will  have  the  Federal  supplemental 
measure  from  the  House  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  wlU 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
pardon  my  interruption?  Did  the 
Chair  respond  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  I  did. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  three  paragraphs? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  final  one  was  the 
statement  only  of  the  intention  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  may  I 
say  at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of 
other  Senators,  particularly  those  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  with  reference  to 
the  ooHiferenoe  report  on  the  African 
relief  iOT>roix1ations  measure  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  can  go 
to  that  matter,  and  that  It  is  not  a  de- 
batable motion  in  the  event  the  major- 
ity leader  has  to  resort  to  a  motion. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EDUCATION  DAY.  U.SJL 

Mr.  DOf£.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turh  to  the  otMUlderatlon  of 
House  Jovit  Resolution  186.  Education 
Day,  UJSLA.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  import. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  188)  designat- 
ing April  2.  1985.  as  "Education  Day, 
UJSA." 

The  FBESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  yewlutlop. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  Is  before  the  Senate 
and  openi  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  ameniknent  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolutkm  (H.J.  Res.  186) 
was  orde>«d  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  fhlrd  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  4  PiC 
I    TODAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiks  consent  that  the  Rbcoxs 
remain  open  until  the  hour  of  4  pju. 
today  for  the  Introduetkm  of  bills,  res- 
olutions, land  the  submission  of  state- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec^on.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORbE 

oasxR 


lERS  FOR  TUESDAY 


1  FOR  RSCBS  VWXtL  9  P  JL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfladam  President,  I  ask 
unanimovs  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  bustness  today,  it 
stand  In  recess  until  2  pjn.  on  Tues- 
day. Apr^  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OIVICKK.  With- 
out obJeoElon,  it  is  so  ordNcd. 
oRon  FOR  RacoGmnoii  or  cnxAn  ssBATpas 

Mr.  DdLE.  I  further  ai*  unanimous 
consent  mat  following  the  two  leaders 
under  tbje  standing  order,  there  be  a 
special  ofder  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes fori  the  following  Senator  the 
Senator  Irom  Wisconsin  tUi.  Psox* 

lOKll.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  Rounm  Moumra  busuubs 
Mr.  E>OLE.  Madam  President,  fol- 
lowing the  special  order  Just  identi- 
fied, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  2 
P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  pjn., 
Tuesday,  April  2. 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:12  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  untU 
Tuesday.  April  2. 1985.  at  2  pjn. 


NOBONA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  29. 
1985.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985: 

EzscDTivx  OmcB  or  thx  Prxsidkht 

Beryl  Wayne  Sprlnkel.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  CouncO  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, vice  Martin  S.  Feldsteln.  resigned. 


In  TBS  Air  FoRcx 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provtsiaas 
of  secUon  531.  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
with  a  view  to  designs  thm  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  tttle  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  pCTform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  detennlned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
In  no  case  shall  the  following  officers  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicat- 
ed. 

DBHTALCORn 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Donald  D.  Fate.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  &  Knight.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
William  T.  Teuton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  J.  VogeU  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tobemaior 
Travis  P.  Barbam.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cari  D.  Foster.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock  C.  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruce  T.  Sallen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas  L  Sutton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Deborah  L.  Br«±.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  R.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles  F.  Defteest.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ouy  A  Delgadfllo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melvin  U  Fend.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martha  L.  Oarito.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  J.  OQlen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrew  R.  Kim^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholas  J.  Minlotis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bert  H.  Orck.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pbllllp  L.  Parham.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerald  M.  Schneider.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emll  W.  Tetiner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terence  C.  Toft.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevm  J.  Whitney,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ronald  O.  Van  Tramp.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Rudolf  O.  Cantu,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oewge  T.  FaUan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tobemajor 
Jack  H.  Baghdassartan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timothy  C.  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Donald  S.  Geese.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charies  E.  Lowrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  offlcas  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  secUon  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  be  appointed  in  a  grade 
higher  than  that  indicated. 

Um  or  THE  An  PORCB 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Richard  J.  Moline.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Duane  C.  Andersen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter  K.  Bruner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George  B.  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Earl  E.  Tumo'.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593. 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  on  section 
8067.  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  Indicated. 

UIR  OP  THX  An  PORCS 

7o  6e  lieutenant  eolonei 
Victor  H.  Rippe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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MBDICALCOm 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


TtmoUiy  O.  Hertert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrtotopber  V.  Horn.  503-«S-«S50 
Dennia  P.  Ifonc  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anden  T.  Netland.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nanyw  V.  Nimbkar.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Otto  C  Pvme.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  K.  Reiman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  foOowtnc  bidlvidual  for  appointment 
■>  reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANOU81.  In  the 
grmde  Indicated  under  the  provtolons  of  sec- 
tlona  593  and  8351.  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  deajgnation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  duties  as  indicated. 


I 


mmicAi.  cokFS 
Tta  be  lieutenant  colonel 


John  S.  Ford.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  individuals  for  appointment 
as  reserve  of  the  Air  Force  [ANOUS],  in  the 
grade  indicated  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593.  8351  and  8392.  UUe  10.  United 
States  code. 

um  or  THE  An  roaci 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Elraer  H.  Oreen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tobecolon^ 
Harry  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  VJB.  Air  Force,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  624. 
Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  date  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

{  MKDICALCOm 

'  Tobemaior 

Forrest  C.  Tancey.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  TRK  An  FOKCS 

The  following  students  of  the  uniformed 
Services  university  of  the  Health  Sciences 
class  of  1985.  for  appointment  in  the  regular 
Air  Force,  effective  upon  their  graduation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2114.  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  with  grade  and  date 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 
Raymond  h.  Brewer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthew  A.  Coatsworth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timothy  J.  Drehmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniel  M.  Duffy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diego  M.  Freitaa.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan  J.  Funke.  555-03-369 
Thomas  F.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ben  A.  Oomes  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley  R.  Oudath.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephen  R  Holt.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eugene  Huang.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
William  L.  Ives.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ltoa  U.  Judge.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard  L.  Kata  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrtoopher  J.  Knapp.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kathy  A.  LacMta.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timothy  J.  Ladner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Almee  L.  Laoer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shiriey  R.  Lockle.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gael  J.  Lonergan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrew  C.  Marehiando.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donald  U.  Meduna.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sean  L.  If  urptay.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffrey  A.  NIeigoda.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonathan  F.  O'Neal.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  A.  Panleo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ifldiad  W.  Peterson.  566-2fr-6527 
Amyce  R.  Pock.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steven  U.  Prtndotta.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  IC.  Saad.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eric  J.  Stmko.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RandaU  W.  Smart.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard  U  Suls.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horace  Tsu.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


David  F.  Vanderburgh.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  P.  Vogt.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregory  U.  Wickem.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paul  E.  Wright.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IhthbAuit 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.8.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code.  Sections  624  and 
628: 

mDicAL  snvici  corps 
7V>  be  colons 

Ricardo  Alba.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles  H.  Anderson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jerald  D.  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Frank  H.  Gilliam.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthew  P.  GusUt  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter  R.  Hays.  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darlow  L.  Inberg.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malachl  a  Jones.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas  W.  Murphy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacob  H.  Perkins.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rex  S.  Roper.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles  E.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karl  A.  Tlbbetts.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence  R.  Woods.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MBBicAL  coart 

Tobecolonel 
Carlos  B.Q.  CampbeU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfgang  K.  Werner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VBRKniAaT  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
William  a  Johnson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMTirURSI  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Cynthia  L.  Murray.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MIDtCAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Robert  T.  AnderKm.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ilf  TRK  ARMT 

The    following-named    Reserve   Officers' 
Training  Corps,  cadets  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  531,  532.  533: 
Abbenhaus.  Harald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abbott.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abdlll.  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Acklln.  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Reed  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adkins.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Agathos.  Sptros  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Agraflotis.  Ltoa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahsam.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alkman.  Cynthia.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Akam.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Jeffery  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Pamela.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUcea.  Israel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUen.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Reginald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Samuel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUert.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allison.  Dana  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alston.  Randal  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Althelde.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amann.  Frans  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amitrano.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ammerman.  Franklin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amos.  Robert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  CynthU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  HoUy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Ralph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Randall  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Rexford  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Anderson.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ando.  Tobin.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Chris  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Annlnos.  Dionysios.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Annis.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anthony,  Arturo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aragon.  Antonio.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archuleta.  Denise  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Are.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armbruster,  Lance  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstead.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  John  K.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arroyo.  Jose  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashbaugh.  John  C.  15fr-56-5552 
Ashbum,  Margaret  E..  31<^74-9135 
Asher,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashley.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atwood.  Susan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auen.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aunan.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin.  Jeffrey  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AuvU.  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avant.  Don  R..  338-OS-6099 
Averyt.  Lauren  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayala.  Miguel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babb,  Jeffery  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babich.  Robert  J..  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bablne.  Stephen  M..  03^0-6967 
Bacay.  Alex  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baa.  Juan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bagley.  Marine  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUey.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUey.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUey.  Tony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bain.  Stan  D..,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Gregory  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bakum,  Borys.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ball.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barinoswkl.  Robert  E..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barkley.  Ranald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Leslie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Melody  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Paul  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Warren  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamett.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamhill,  Rex  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barone.  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barr.  Barry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett,  Randy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baas.  Margaret  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baatian,  Jerold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer,  Robert  M.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banmann.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baumann.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baxter.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayer,  Hayden  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaudoin,  JiU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaulleu.  Henry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beckman.  Ann  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beckwith.  Mary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedell.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beekman.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beera.  RandaU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beery.  Gina  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belcher.  Jamea  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell,  Lori  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bella.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belt.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolder.  Chriatopher  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benedict.  Leith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benedict.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benjamin.  RandaU  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennla.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benaon.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BenUey.  Emeat  L..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benton.  Gua  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bemateln.  Timothy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Beron.  Th<4naa  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berrter,  Gr  ey  D.,  n.  171-S6-9687 
Beaaler.  Jol  in  E..  336-06-S894 
Beta.  CynU  da  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beyer,  Kay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bibb,  Robe  rt  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bibba.  HasI  le  D.,  141-50-0*44 
Biel.  Lee  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bier,  Gregdry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  AUenlE.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  Carl  p..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  Steven  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Bitterman. 

Bivona. 

BJerk. 

Black. 

Black, 

BlaCkweU, 

BlackweU, 

Blair. 


kvld  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dh  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
rennif  er  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blatoe,  Judith  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blake.  Mickael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blevlns,  Bc^rly  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blevins,  R(4bert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blocker.  Mkrlon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blockhus.  ^uistopber  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bly,  John  %,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boaz.  MarM  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bobo,  Christopher  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BogusB.  K^meth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boise.  Lorelei  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booth.  Ed^in  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BooieU,  James  H..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouch,  Todng  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boulton,  litha  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowden.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowens.  Ldri  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BowUng.  Toothy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman.  AOrick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman.  Ooint  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd,  Kimierly  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley,  Ciarles  A.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradshaw,  Pari  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradtmudler,  Kurt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bragdon.  E^ain  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandon,  J^es  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandsma,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brannan.  Oerick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Branscom,  pavld  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bray.  Lauri  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

eph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Din  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

rUJ..383-83-0M3 
thew  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bromon,  I^Uah  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bronner,  S^tt  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brostrand,  Carl  H..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  BaMon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Br^ida  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Hatiy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Joiiie  K..  393-704780 
Brown,  Veibnica  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brownfaig.  iudy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruno.  Cyilthla.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruno.  Maik  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Join  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Shbrman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  W^lan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryn.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buck,  ChriMopher  &,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckley.  Jdhn  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buennemeyer.  Timothy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumbarge^  Johnna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bundy,  Wa»ne  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buonerba.  son  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burg,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkhart,  Shane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burmetote^  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumette.  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumla.  M«c  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Brendler, 

Bressie, 

Brewer, 

Briggs. 

Brindley. 

Brischke. 

Broaddus. 


DaV 


Bums.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burns,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BuneU.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buach,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  Brian  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  Ret  D..  510-76-028JB 
Byrd.  Charies  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caoeamo,  Samuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cade.  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cadwallader,  Gretchen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cady.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caffee,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cahalane.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cain.  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calms,  Andrew  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calder,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camoun.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaUan.  WmMm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cahm.  Lynn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CampbeU.  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CantraU,  MUes,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CantweU.  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caporiod.  Rita,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caraballo.  Rafael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Card.  Dennto  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cailnger.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caitam.  Mark  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson.  RandaU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson.  SooU  BC,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carluod.  Carty  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camody,  Martin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camaaa.  Vlncmt  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  vnUiam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cart,  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carraway,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carrigan.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caruso,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cary.  Matthew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cashlon,  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caskey,  Perry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caaoo.  Charles  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaaaeUa,  Jamea  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caaaldy.  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cassot.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CasteUo,  Gregory  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castle,  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castlemann.  Byron  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castro,  Luis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caudle,  Justin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Causey.  Mary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cavanau^  Dianne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CavoU.  Ivo  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chaffee,  Dewey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cbalovlch.  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamberlain,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamberlain,  Kim  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamberlain.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chandler,  Tonney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chando  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChappeUe,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles.  Nicholas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chase.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chastaln.  Jerry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oiatbum.  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chavls.  Nikita.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chavia.  Tracy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChenaU.  Steven  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chenoweth.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cherrier.  Linda  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chester,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChlareUa.  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChUders,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chosewood,  Caren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christmson.  Craig  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christian.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chung,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chusle,  Deborah  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleply.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CInootta.  MaA  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CIno.  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Claric  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Patricto  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Clarke,  Frederidt  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke.  JacqueUne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Claybom.  Benjamin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aement,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clemons.  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aeveland.  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cliver.  Barry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clough,  Leith  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aoutier.  MkAieUe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cluxton,  Vincoit  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coates,  Joseph  C,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coble.  EUzabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cochran.  Andrew  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CockreU.  Mark  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohagen.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  Jimmy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman.  Theresa  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corner,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colvin.  Darryl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cone,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ConkUn,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conley,  Gregg  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connell,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connor.  Patricia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connors,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Mfadiael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copeland.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corbin,  Demetrious  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corbin,  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corkery,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ComeUson.  Brian  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comelasen.  Curtis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coraer,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cosby,  Annette  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cort>y,  Leonard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CosteUa,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoeteUo,  Jennifer  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Costich.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CotUe.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Couch,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coughenour,  Candice  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  WOUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coyle,  Unda  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig.  Marylou.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cnusmer.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Bruce  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crean.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crespo,  Luis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creviston.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CrUl,  Richard.  IC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crisler.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crockett,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croutharmel,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crow,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowe.  Margaret  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crux.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cuellar,  Guadalupe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cuff,  Shawn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CulUngs,  Gregg  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CuUison,  Una  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culp.  Kathleen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CulweU.  Joe  £„  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummings,  Antiiony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummings.  Brian  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cimningham.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtsinger.  Kent  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daddario,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dahl.  Joan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DaUey,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DaUao.  Jos^h.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DaUon,  Antoinette.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dana,  Matthew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels,  Bret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danna.  James  W..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darden.  MaA  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dash,  Christopher  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DashleU,  Andrew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daum,  Richard  &.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DavU.  Brian  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Forrest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Dkvta.  Liabeth  A..  43S-M-a447 
OKTta.  PMil  T..  41»-9e-a013 
Davta.  Robert  D^  0T»-«3-«SM 
D«vte.  Seott  K..  3a4-7S-3M3 
Davta.  Seott  &.  ITT-SS-TSSl 
Dawaon.  Ifattbew  Q^  M1-44-7M3 
DeMy.  Rlcbud  M..  Jr..  03S-40-1001 
DetnitO.  Mlcbael  D..  1M-S9-S141 
Debidt.  PMil  A..  aM-«a-7«lS 
DeteroM.  Sutoa  A..  4S6-11-38M 
DeUane.  Hwry  J..  18S-«4-«406 
Demko.  ThOBua  F..  Jr..  ia»-S«-«»30 
Deows.  KehiD  R.  23»-lS-Ma6 
Denham.  Albert  T..  4a»-ll-MT8 
Oeimts.  Jeffrey  &.  480-S»-S263 
Depeppe.  Douclaa  M-.  1S3-66-41M 
DenMiMki.  Thereae  J..  S9T-76-«5S6 
Dcaantiaio.  Amel  L..  5M-rT-3«5a 
Detoy.  Brain  IL.  5T»-70-aS60 
Dewey.  Jolin  K..  96»-«6-«Ml 
DickliMOO.  Jamea  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dai.  Jeffrey  W..  3SVU-3S71 
DiOard.  Andrea  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOler.  Kenneth  J..  383-«0-1131 
Dilorenao.  JuUa,  0«»-63-3441 
DInsaa.  Orecory  E..  463-13-994S 
Dixon.  UlUan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dobtaa.  Ray  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dobttaeh.  PhiUp  A..  13V46-1430 
Dothnan.  Lynette  M^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodnn.  Todd  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doebel.  Wmiaiii  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DooaldMn.  Kurt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doolea.  Shelly  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doom.  Bradley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorf.  Soott  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Douglaa.  wnUam  D..  30O-81-06O8 
Drake.  Steven  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dreea.  Laurel  S..  040  08  4830 
Driano.  Dammiek  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drlea.  Mark  0. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drlaooll.  Janee  V..  038  43  4804 
Doer.  Deborah  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doer.  John  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doff.  Morray  J..  33»-37-8813 
Duffey.  Brain  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Docan.  Mark  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diwsan.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duggleby.  Robert  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunaway.  Joe  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunlap.  Johnny  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dupont.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dutke.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dutterer.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dvorak.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dydaaoo.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biddy.  John  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■bcrietn.  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■dge.  Catherine  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bdte.  Uatoo  U.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ehmann.  Brady  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■hrenbercer.  Thereoa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bzenberger.  lOdiad  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bder.  Amy  C.  540  W  0006 
Bder.  Donna  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BUa.  Andrea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bile.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buraona.  Jamea  R..  13»-58-3608 
Bnprte.  Lrigh  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Entdahl.  Julie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CmeL  Cralc  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
mcdhardt.  MIchad  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bwey.  Alacm  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bitwietle.  Andrew  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  DavM  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.mia  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■rtrtoff .  D.O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mandkon.  Bmeat  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bror.  Alec  T..  544  98  4005 
BMribano.  Raul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brten.  Jamea  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Ertes.  Samuel  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Eubanka.  Charles  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cvans.  Orecory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EvaiM.  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bxley.  Clinton  it.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Exum.  LameU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paddis.  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fahn.  Orec  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pahy.  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pan.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pairley.  Timothy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pannin.  Laura  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pkrley.  Chris  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parmer.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parquhar.  ScoU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peacln.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pears.  Mtehael  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pecteau.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
feider.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fellows.  Scott  M^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferris.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferris.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fervter.  John  T..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fetaner.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fey.  Kathryn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Picueroa.  Enrique.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinch.  Gertrude  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finger.  David  R..  503  88  0039 
Finn.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinneran.  Christopher  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitaenreiter.  Soott  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitwerald.  Scott  IC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Planatan.  Francis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plasbe,  Mkhael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleischman.  Lisa  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ploate.  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flohr.  Doutfaa  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Floyd.  Brad  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plynn.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plynn.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plynn.  Thomas  M^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forance.  Anne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  Mark  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forte.  Paul  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fortich.  Rlae  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  Orefory  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
poster.  Jamea  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fountain.  Aucustus  W..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox.  ClariHt  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Predrickaon.  Eric  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeland.  HarvOl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preeland.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preels.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  Oeorie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  Oreiary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  HarvetU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  Teresa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freltac.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prenette.  Andree  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Primel.  Edward  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pramm.  Kris  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puod.  Ouy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuhrman.  Cynthia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Punt.  Susan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purey.  Mkdiael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gainer.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Galre.  Susan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oalgano.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallacher.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallaway.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamble.  Duane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garda.  Katherine  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  Royal  C.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamer.  Chea  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrant.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrett,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gana.  Katy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaskln.  Katherine  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GasklM.  Galloway  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaston.  PatrlcU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gatbonton.  Salvador  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Gates.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gatlln.  Rufus  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaus,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guvula.  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gawkins,  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geddis.  Sheral  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gellert.  Frederick  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George.  Wallace  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gereskl.  John  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Germano.  Kenneth  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oerometta.  Gregg  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GetUe.  MltcheU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  Jimmy  L.,  369^13-1719 
Gies,  Timothy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glossing.  William  a.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gifford.  Nancy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GObert.  Alice  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gill.  Joseph  L.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUlen.  MMireen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUlia.  Duncan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GOroy.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gingras.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GInsburg.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gitlln.  Beth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gin.  Kathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glabus.  Edmund  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glad.  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glanton.  Thomas  M..  366-4)3-0979 
Glaaser.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glover.  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GfRldette.  Mlchele  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G«eta.  Jill  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goff.  Jamea  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gold.  Jonathan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldmeer.  Janice  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oollghtly.  Glen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gomea.  Clarence  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodwin.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goolsby.  Carl  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordtm.  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorton.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goaa.  Warren  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goudnraard.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gourlle,  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gouvela.  Randall  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gowens.  Daphne  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grady,  Glen  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Glenn  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Ray  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gramig.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Granfleld.  Kerry  M^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Granler.  Vemon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  PhlUp  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  RusseU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Aaron  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Kathryn  M^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graaer.  David  R..  180-64-«963 
Grebe.  Joaeph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Amos  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene.  Michael  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenlee.  Wade  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Catherine  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grlffls.  Maureen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith.  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grogan.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grow,  Randal  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graech.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guarino.  Nlckolaa  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guilyard.  Joseph  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gum.  Cary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunderson.  Craig  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthrie.  Betsy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guy.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haas.  Christopher  K^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haekett.  Guy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagan.  Stephen  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halght.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balnea.  MltcheUe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Halek.  Jefald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HalL  Fradk  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Jamts  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Stevta.  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamer.  P)  edwtek  R..  S61-41-8804 
Hamilton,  Matthew.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Ricky  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton^  Sharon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,UsaU.34Smft-8683 
Hammond.  Richard  A..  8«l-0e-3348 
Hancock,  lainberly  K..  381  88  8887 
Hand.  Bdirard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen.  Wctw  M..  B80-T3-S844 
Hansley.  Earnest  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tathanlel.  361-U-068S 

M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J-' 
tUW.. 
D, 
m.  603-00-6T80 
a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mkhad  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harria.  B^ent  A..  48>-84-78i3 
Harris.  3dkm  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harriaon.>atxkdt  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harter,  Wendy  U.  381-68-M88 

J  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haste.  Rokiert  G..  41fr-78-18T7 
Hatcher.  Clay  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayaaft.iKenneth  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
b  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
retfery  W..  31»4»-8746 
dth  L..  088-I8-7S44 
1 B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Healy.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hefty.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HeOman.  UmA  R..  418  88  1888 
Heisler.  Tierrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HelbUng.  Anthony  A..  S4>-tS-7138 
Helgeraod  Diane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heller,  Bttioe  A..  187-40-M87 
Helman.  fric  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  James  U81ft-78-0863 
,  Mary  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HendrliM  FhlUp  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendrlekion.  Danl^  668-«8-Tn8 
Hennen^lmiam  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
!W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nthia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

■  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Uuren  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

1 R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
;  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodge.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges,  •peny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogan.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holland.  Daniel  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holland.  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holland.  Ruth  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holllday.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hotaaea.  lUchael  K.  3U  38  0000 
Holt.  Jeffkey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoop.  Staler  P.,  m.  308  88  8036 
Hoppm^  Clifford  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HomeT^nneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton.  Jbhn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton.  Keith  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton.  SboU  T..  441-64  6883 
Horvath.  ICary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hosklns.  Dewey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoskins.  WUter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hnskinson.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  David  K.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Himell.  JeraM  fL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOwerton.  Henry  K^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOyle.  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huber.  PTands  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  Anthony  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  Danny.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  Jerome.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HttCtman.  Lisa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hugee.  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bdgar  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Kevin  BC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt,  Nathan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Rkdiard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huppmann.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huriey.  Ann  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurley.  Paul  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchiaan.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyatt.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyde.  Kevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
laeooo.  Lauroi  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ikiit.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Imhof.  Kirk  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
mddkarto.  Thmnas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iriiy.  Marshall  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ivey.  Rkdiard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iwtekl.  Stephen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jadiim.  Robert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacks.  Holger.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  George  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  metor.  H..  266-«84>452 
Jacky.  Joaeph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaeobson.  Soott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jahnke.  Jetfery  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janhlqg.  Mkdiael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jedlk^a.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffers.  ll^Illam.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins.  Rachel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jcnks.  David  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen.  Harry  M..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jease.  Mtehael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeter.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jobson.  Frandaoo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joea.  Norfoert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jodon.  Christopher  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joel  Alexander  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Allen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Bernard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Carl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Darrin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Kenneth  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Kurt  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Mark  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Melanle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Nathaniel  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  ^miiam  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jdes.  Jeffery  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Allen  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Barry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joneo.  David  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  RogO'T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Robert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX  ■ 
Juergens.  Richard  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KaUayan.  Deborah  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kallman.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Katsiyiannis.  Dean  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kavanaugh.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kdl  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kdler,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ktily.  Maureen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUy.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kemnlta.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  Brian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenner,  Sharon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kessler,  Susan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Key.  Robert  O..  Jr..  413-4)0-3781 


Keyes.  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Khan.  Talibah  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kieman.  Sandra  P..  001-6»-0988 
Kieta.  Bruce  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kievenaar.  Henry  A.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kllgore.  Victor  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klmler.  Kirk  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klnman.  Christopher  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrby.  James  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kim.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiser.  Meg  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KUmcxak.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kmiedk.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp.  Warren  D..  008  03  8642 
Knock.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knowles.  Richard  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohl  Rkhard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohler.  Terri  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kcrtuman.  Shawn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kontoa.  Daniel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KotOM,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kopackl  Christine..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koteen.  Mildred  K..  540  84  0398 
Knstelnik.  Lori  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kotwal  RusB  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kotz.  ^nctoria  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KoveO  Judy..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kowal  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kraak.  Gary  liL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kresky.  John  P..  Jr^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krtvda.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kroeger.  WOUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kruse.  J(rtm  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurx,  Henry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lAfaadle.  Robert  L^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacbance.  Matthew  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'  Lafrance.  Kevin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lake.  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Umbert.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ijunbeit.  Peggy  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I^mUn.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lammers.  Naad  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamport.  Frank  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landry.  lOdidle  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landy.  Pkands  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lape.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lapoint.  Reagan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larsen.  Diana.L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lashley.  Cheryl  J..  103  60  0003 
lAUser.  Loretto  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavake.  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawaon.  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Layton.  Anthony  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leahy.  Mary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leboeuf.  Eugene  J. .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ledeir.  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Alvin  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  GiblertR..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Glenn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Jung  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Kevin  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Terry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lefebvre.  St^hen  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leighow.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leith.  Chartes  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lenway.  Charies  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard.  Rkihard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leone.  Louis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lester.  Kerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Letizia.  Jay  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Letnaunchyn.  Bohdan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leto.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Wesley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lias.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lieberson.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lilac  Laura  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LUek.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ullie.  Mkdiael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindbardt,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Undsay,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Undsey.  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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UndMy.  Jomthan  W^  5S»-S3-«503 
UMbcrter.  Juim  U..  414-M-«04a 

Unn.  Aktyitas  O^  S19-M-3MT 
Upwomb.  Tncy  A..  Ml-90-3211 
Utkctt.  Louii  A^  Jr^  131-64-5aM 
UtUe.  KathlMn  D^  S7»-0S-«M» 
LMnarton.  Cnic  A..  S5»-47-4431 
Uord.  Oivth  A..  4T»-»«-001» 
Uojrd.  KelTin  O..  n4-17-MM 
Logan.  Arlen  W..  4M-74-M31 
LokenMVd.  Steven  J..  471-S3-6SM 
Lmtanlo.  JoMph  L..  34»-54-«M4 
Lomtardo.  MIefaael  C.  113-M-3368 
Lousbney.  Thonai  U^  Jr..  3a»-74-«lM 
Lofve.  Duren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lucaa.  Andrews  J.,  m.  46»-91-1604 
Luff.  Sandia  K.  4a»-6S-14» 
iJikaniMlri.  Omory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luna,  ICaximo  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyona.  CbrMopber  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
hmm,  DanM  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ifaba.  Jaaaea  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MafDonald.  Thomaa  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,8ootD..S3»-60-7060 
r,  Steven  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IfMUtan.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  wnUam  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maliaoejr.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I IL.  n.  616-6fr-6047 
Malta.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MallofT.  OtepirT  V..  336  66  6836 
■faDory.  Stephen  O..  636-70-13S3 
Mataie.  Marvin  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MM.>t.«r>,  Joey  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mana  JMeph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mana  Maic  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maoninc  Mldiael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mambener.  Samuel  P..  166-40-63S6 
Manta.  Attiert  P..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mardi.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maieoa.  Ktaner  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Markn.  Oary  W..  316-6S-8384 
Marquardt.  Otnton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marqnea.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marrero.  Robert  A..  066  44  0347 
Manh.  wnUam  a.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marrtiall.  Jooeph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MartA  Valerie  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martta.  Joaeph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Ted  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martta.  Val  J..  638-4K-0O13 
MarttDdale.  Antonio  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martlno.  Diane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaaeDI.  Arthur  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Ralph  W..  366  63  0648 

.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maaoo.  Paul  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mateyka.  Chariea  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathea.  Brett  D..  33>-6»-4836 
Mattbem.  Olenn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Michael.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  J.  Jr..  844  88  6868 
Mayer.  Todd.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayfleld.  RandaU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MMOik.  Andrew  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MCAWne.  Mareaiet  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeAndrews.  Laura  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAullffe.  John  T..  678-0»-«007 
MeBrlde.  Dennto  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeCarth.  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeCarty.  lOehael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeCarty.  Tony  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M«r.«.*i.«,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeOwiey.  PhiUp  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeClaney.  Alfooao.  V..  Jr..  431-6»-8336 
MrClellanrt.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeCau*ey.  MIehael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeCollam.  Rebecca  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MCOomha.  Jamea  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McConndl.  April  K..  309-83  3699 
McConnkk.  Horace.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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McCraw.  Charlee  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McCuan.  MIehael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDade.  Bdward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDanlel.  Cathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDanlel.  Oorean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDanlel.  Corvelll.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDarlea.  Cdwtn  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDermott.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDermott.  Sean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOee.  Jeffrey  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDwaln.  Lori  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melntire.  Robert  U,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKelthem.  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenale.  Leann  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKhmon.  Robert  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKlttrlck.  I^nne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MrlainhUn.  Robert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MffMahan.  Brteban  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMnilan.  Mfcshael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMllkin.  MIehael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMullen.  Jon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMulfcm.  Malcotan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNally.  Matthew  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNeaL  Neal  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNea.  Robert  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNuIty.  Mkdiael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McSherry,  Arle  J..  888  60  6336 
MoSwaln.  Dwayne  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeaiM.  Kandace  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medealf.  Doudaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meek.  DavU  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meea.  Calvin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metater.  Jeffrey.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mercer.  Chariea  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mercer.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merder.  Joan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merder.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merkel.  Kenneth  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merrttt.  Layne  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,UaaR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metelko.  Mkdiael  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Kdward  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlcbeta.  Roeemary.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lileka.  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlhan.  Valar  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MOea  Steven  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  AnseU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Barbara  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MlUer.  Cari  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miner.  Cric  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Orady.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Jamea  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mnier.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Kurt  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Mkdiael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlllipaiith.  Kevin  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miner.  Ouy  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MInea.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MItach.  Carrie  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molongowrid.  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monk.  CharUe  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montcomery.  OenOd  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montconiery.  Karen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montoya.  Prandaoo,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moon.  RumeU  a.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Joaeph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Ralph  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mora.  Teddy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moreland.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moreno.  OulUermo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Rtehard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrell.  Anthony  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrm.  Jamea  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moit<m.  Cheryl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morton.  Dwayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morton.  Lucknia  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moman.  Donald  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mott,  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moxley.  Thomaa  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MulUi.  WUUam  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Murphy.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Um  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Thomaa  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  Jay  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myera.  John  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nagley.  Scott  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nalepa.  Nhdiolaa  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hants.  Eric  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NatduBl.  Carlo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naaarlo.  Antonia  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nasarlo.  Bdgar  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neal.  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neak».  Joaeph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neely.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neff .  Thomaa  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelon.  Bmeat  L..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Andrew  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Bennard  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelaon.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nepute.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nethery,  Phillip  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nettleahlp.  Charies  P..  Vf,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nevlew.  Barry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neville.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newcomer.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newaome.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newton.  Nelson  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ntehols.  Wayne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NIeder.  Beatrice  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NIeto.  Tolanda.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ntaoi.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noel.  Cary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan.  Joaeph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noonan.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norton.  Audrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noaal.  Rounne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Novak.  Timothy  S..  844  44  4440 
Nugent.  Edward  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obradovteh  Todd.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  Melton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  Vincent  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  John  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  Mtehael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Hara.  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Keffe.  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olegario,  Ceaar  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUvarl.  Rene  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUver.  Christopher  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  Jeffery  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OTfeil.  Scott  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Qulnn.  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orck.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OtTMlwff.  Derek  T..  814-7»-4378 
Oroa.  Abraham  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orr.  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osborne.  Joseph  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Sulllvan.  Mary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Sulllvan.  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OttUlge.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Otto.  David  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OueUette,  Mark  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Overholser,  Randy  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens.  Bonnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens.  RosUM..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens.  Stephen  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens.  Wade  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paguaga.  Rteardo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pajak.  Jennifer  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pang.  Keung  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pappas.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Rtehard  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Wynona  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parks.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parks.  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parry.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Partin.  OonneU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Passey,  Ste4en  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
\  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

athia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
!  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

'  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
:  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

'  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'  O.,  439-44-4S41 

I  a.  814-71  8463 
nthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
le  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
\  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1 H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Rai^ona  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  EHk  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pettlgrew.  lUchael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pbelpa.  AiuMa  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PhllUpa.  Otl  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PlasecU.  Thomss  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PIcca.  Beragrdo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PlerMm.  Jodeph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plette.  Brude  a.  037-40^4383 
Pile.  EUsabath  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ptrtle.  Jamgs  J.,  m..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plumb.  Mn^son  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Podratsky.  MIdiael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poe.  Matth4w  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pools.  BdwM  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pool.  DanM  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poplelarskl.JBrenda  L..  166  60  4366 
I O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
:  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
\  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
el  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
i  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lund  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^  B..  008  48  8836 
Price.  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pruaak.  Alaii  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pugh.  ConDle  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pugmlre.^an  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PuroeU.  O^Jd  A..  384-16-e436 
Putnam.  Rdbin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quarlea.  Vlicent  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
QueteU.  Gudlermo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quick.  Wayiw  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn.  Jefftey  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn.  Pet*  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quint.  Rob4rt  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Race.  Janta  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rackovan.  Michael  J..  194-80-U16 
Rad^mach4^  Wmiam  A..  404  84  8007 
Rainumde.  Marianne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsey.  Hdb^  a.  177-844496 
Ranlerl.  Di^  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rapp.  Kareii  L..  36447-6786 
Rarig.  Sco^  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RavOle.  Lawrence  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymer,  RlUiard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reama.  MOde  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RedllngCT.  lUvra  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Jamei  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Jeffefy  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Reed.Mkdu 

kel  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reedy.  Real 

It  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reevea,  Job 

h  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reld.Carioi 

P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ReULIOeha 

rd  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reldy.Mlct 

•el  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Relenoo.M 

mile  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reilly.Suss 

11.XXX-XX-XXXX 

ReinwaUUE 

brlan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reako.  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynidds.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhodehamel.  Wealey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Cedric  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Sean  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RfcdiardB.  Albert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhdiardsan.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ridiardaan.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rldiardaon.  Winston  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riddle.  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riddle.  MIehael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riffle.  Scottle  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riggi.  Roger  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley.  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rine.  Albert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RtaalM.  Maria  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riaberg.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riteh.  Joaeidi  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera.  Daisy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rtveia.  Joae  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhrera.  Miguel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rtao.  Robert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roane.  Cberj^  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RobbliM.  Nefl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberta.  Ivy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  Shirl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Eari  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RobbMOO.  Leslie  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robiuoo.  Mildred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RobiiMon.  Scott  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  ^^Illam  a.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodie.  Gregory  P..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roddiatst,  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgen.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogeia.  Weatleon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roney.  Carol  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roome.  Ralirti  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roaado.  Eddie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roae.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roaa,  Jonathan  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roas.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roas.  Ray  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rothaa.  Jffl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rouahar.  Joaeph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rousseau.  Joan  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roussos.  Christopher  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowland.  Kevin  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowlett.  Unifired  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roy.  Jamea.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Royka.  Mark  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodi.  Martin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RucU.  Cathy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruddle.  Valerie  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudtalll.  Mkdiael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rnlapangh.  Allison  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruoff.  Jan  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudu  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruasdl.  Janice  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rusadl.  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruaso.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  202-6^4212 
Ryan.  Lori  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Matthew  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Rl^y  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Sean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sacdiettl.  Joeeph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salaa.  David  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SabUvar.  Carloa.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salsman.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanches.  Jeanette  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders,  Brenda  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  FtedrIA  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanden.  Gary  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sangulnettt.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santiago.  Jacinto.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santiago.  Maria  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santonl.  Mldiael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sargent.  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sartoriua.  John  A.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sauer.  Mary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sausvllle.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sawyer.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sayre.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Scbaefer.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaffer.  Scott  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaummann.  Cari  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schema  Henry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schilling.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmoyer.  Mkshael  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SchneMer.  Kurt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schoonover.  Mary  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schrankel.  Charies  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schuetae,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schumaker.  William  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwab.  Elisabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwend.  Kristine  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Laura  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SoovU.  Lewla  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seudder.  Sara  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scullkm.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seagravea.  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seall.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seaton.  Mkhael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seawrlght.  Dover,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sedlak.  Jamea  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Segars.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sellers.  Pted  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sellers.  Steven  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Severance,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaffer.  Matthew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shalala.  Jennifer  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shambo.  Mary  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharkey,  Christopher  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp.  Mkdiad  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RharplesB.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nhsnghnfsiiy.  John  P..  368-844309 
Shaw.  Mary  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheehan.  Julia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheeran.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ShemvdI.  Christopher  D.,  384  60  4814 
Sbqwrd.  Scott  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherrdl.  Cameron  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shipley.  Phillip  A..  483  60  3366 
Shreve.  Bartholomew  U..  434  96  4308 
Shubird.  Patrick  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shumar.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
saver.  Michael  O..  828  06  3834 
SQverthonw.  Jeffrey  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmers.  Laura  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
mmmniM,  Jerome  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simon.  Carl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simon.  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simontis.  mcholas  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson.  Gerald  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpaon.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sindair,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singer.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singer,  Erfc  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sipoa.  Eric  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slack.  DavM  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Grant  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Irvin  &,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  John  a.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Philip  G..  069-644171 
Smith.  Ronald  a.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Stanley  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Tracy  O^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SmyrAl.  John  A^  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SomervlUe.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soracoo,  Jeff  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southra^land.  Joe  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sowell.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soyk.  Elmer  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spadie.  Wmiam  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparks.  Andra  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spearman.  Allan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spears.  Johnny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speth.  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spless.  Teresa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
e^iUmsn.  Christophn'  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Bgiicit,  Mufe  A..  4M-T4-TM2 
SprulU.  John  T..  Jr..  18»-ft»-aSM 
aquBri.  ■nrico  J..  0B»  M  W»8 
Squire.  Brandu  K.  44»-«4-S439 
Stacy.  Stem  &.  3tl-M-«156 
SteocM.  Ttaonu  N..  m.  »0-«O-33M 
SteniM.  DftTfcl  J..  431-17-»SS 
StetfOH.  Ttaamas  C.  144-66-4M6 
Stein.  DbtM  a..  MS-ftS-lsaa 
SteMd.  VwM  J..  SM-4«-«3M 
Stennl.  Dooald  D..  U«-4«-0401 
Stepaoehiik.  Sdwrnrd  C  m,  151-«3-7756 
Stepuwk.  Rldnrd  L..  537-3S-3«M 
Stem.  Jack.  MS-oe-14M 
Stem.  Robert  W..  51S-«8-4S«3 
Stevcoa.  Chariaa  &.  3a4-M-a657 
StevcnMO.  Henry  U.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart  Oreaory.  4SS-M-MM 
Stewart.  Lee  O..  »0-M-a016 
Stewart  Nepoleon  W..  4aS-lS-lS33 
Stewart  Steiihen  O..  9MMW-3001 
Stewart  TtMnaa  &.  060-«S-«634 
Stiebl.  HaiH  C.  4SS-(n-3511 
SUcbU.  Beatrice.  40»-M-6639 
Stlger.  Donald  A„  »T»-M-5533 
Stlltner.  David  K.,  as»-13-fta64 
Stokee.  John  B..  Jr..  »0-ll-«S33 
Stolnaan.  Mkdiael  D..  45»-21-4314 
Stone.  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stover.  Curt  B..  4M-S9-3796 
Strickland.  Jamie  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuart  Deborah  &.  1*4-48-3806 
Stuart  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
StuMM.  Johnnie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuneon.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SuUett  Oierter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SuUlvan.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sununerlilll.  WDliara  R..  m.  40043-0499 
Sundhi.  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suaukso.  Imaa  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutheriand.  wniiam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutton.  Robert  If^  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swacerty.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swallow,  Anna  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweeney.  Mtefaael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swlnney.  Darta  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sykaa.  Timothy  Lm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saentklralyi  Zeolt  1. XXX-XX-XXXX 
TMkett  Bverett  E..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taitano.  Patrick  J..  586-6»-«937 
TBpla.  Mareoa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Chariea  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Christopher  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Harold  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Kip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taykir.  Kurt  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Shanda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teacue.  Mldiael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Temide.  J<dm  R..  030^43-0338 
Teiwan.  Jaaon  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Therolth.  Janet  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Theiler.  Philip  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thill.  Donna  M..  100-48^731 
Thomas.  Bryan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Darid  IC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Ptedertek  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Jacquelyn  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Steven  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Teresa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Andrew  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Davfcl  B..  TL  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Jonathan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompaon.  Rebecca  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Sonya  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompaon.  Therem  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thoaapson.  Vesen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thurtow.  Nancy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tithe.  DavM  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tllley.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Timpte.  Barbara  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tobin.  Vincent  11.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Todd.  Ronald  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TDlar,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tolman.  Ruel  C,  044  04  8500 
Tompkins.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tonner.  Sheri  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toomatfan.  Martin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toomey,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tomes.  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torrioo,  Oeorge  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tost.  Peter  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tostrud.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TOutant  Harriet  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TDvea.  Prands  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tracy,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trahan.  Ronald  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trammell.  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Travis.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tregre,  Jacqueline  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TremacUo.  Ralph  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TramUay.  Katharine  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TTCspalaekw.  Fernando.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tribble.  Connie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TrtbUe.  George  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trott  Nancy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Troy,  Jamm  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Truax.  Marquerite  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tnilock.  Trey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tubba.  Steven  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker.  Clifford  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tulak.  Arthur  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tivper,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turk.  Patrick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Matthew  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Upahaw.  Gregg.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Upaon.  Christopher  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Usinger,  William  E^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanallen.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanbeuge,  Robert  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanderlaan.  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vannoy,  Sean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaniassen.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaughn.  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VenaUe.  Barry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vendl.  Dwayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Venuto,  Margaret  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vigo.  Armando  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vtlse.  Mkhelle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Villa.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VOlalobos.  Juan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viola.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vincent  Susan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vlahos.  George  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vonterach.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voss.  Mkhael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waggoner.  Scott  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner,  Eric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner,  Mare  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wahlert  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walt  Chariea  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldeck.  Jon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Prederk^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Kevin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Timothy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUaoe.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walling.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walls.  Richard  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  Joaeph  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walters,  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walton.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walworth.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wansley,  VIekl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Sean  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warmack.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warring,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washington.  Andre,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wathne.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Watson,  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Mkhael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wataon.  Terrt  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watts.  Kevin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wayman.  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weeks,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wehr,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weldenhammer.  Christian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weigel.  Katherine  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welbom.  Kurt  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wenstrup,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wentael.  Garth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wealoh.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
West  Daniel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weston.  Burton  V.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whalen.  Brian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whalm.  Jastm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whalen,  Mkthael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whalen.  Tim  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whelan.  Brian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whetstone,  Mfcdiael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Linda  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead.  Sharon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whiteaitt  Melody  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitney,  William  E.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whltten.  Jason  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wical.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wichers.  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlckham.  Tracy  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiechmann,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiedemann,  Karl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wieler.  Robert  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wight  Wendy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WOcher,  Anthony  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Andre  R..  354-544030 
Williams.  Barton  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wmiams,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Joel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Russell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Theodore  C,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Veronkx  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUllamam.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willis.  TwyUa  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlllmuth.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilsey,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Belford  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUaiHi.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waaon.  David  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  David  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Jeffrey  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Leroy  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson.  Melvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WOaon.  Walter  C.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WIngo,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wirt  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlrth.  Julie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise,  Barry  D.,  301-594349 
Wisecarver.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Witters.  Mitchell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woerle,  Daral  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wojdk.  Susan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WoU.  Wnbur  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Merinda  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Paul  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodbury,  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodbury,  Johnny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WooUey.  Jane  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worley,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worthlngton.  Brenda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woamcraft  Robert  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toch,  Casper  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toric  Elizabeth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Young.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zabel.  ValeHe  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zachry,  Ddrid  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zaremba.  Busan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zlegler.  AOkm  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zlmmermah.  Edward  W..  880-834117 
Zlmmerma^  Randal  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Executive  nomlnattonB  received  by 
the  Senate  April  1. 1M5: 

DaPAxnam  or  Stais 

Robert  Dean  BlackwiU,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  medtber  of  the  Senior  Poreign  Snv- 
ice,  class  o|  Mlnister-Counador,  for  the  rank 
of  AmbasMor  during  the  tenure  of  his 
aervioe  ss  the  Repreaentative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  RedOctions  Negotiatloaa. 
Tkk  Jmacuar 

Kenneth  F.  Ripple,  of  Indiana,  to  be  T3& 
circuit  Jud^  for  the  seventh  dreuit  vice  a 
new  posiUOn  created  by  PubUc  Iaw  90-353. 
approved  Jluly  10, 1904. 

DaPAa^MSHT  OF  Hooanw  asb  Ubbah 

DaVBIjUPlUJR 

Paul  A.  Adams,  of  Maryland,  to  be  in^iee- 
tor  general  Department  d  Housing  and 
Urban  Deitelopment  vice  Chariea  L.  Denii>- 
sey,  resigntd. 

Raiuoao  RanaiMBiT  Boabd 

John  D.  Crawford,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  39. 
1983,  vice  (arl  Oliver,  tenn  expired. 
In  TBI  Navt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
Stetes  Codfc,  aecUon  1370. 

7V>  be  admiral 

Adm.  Steven  A.  White.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1130. 
UJ3.Navy. 

The  f  ollbwing-named  offloer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 


section  001.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  titte  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  001: 

7b  he  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  George  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  251-40- 
3956/1110,  VS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  001,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  tmder  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  James  E.  Service,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.a  Navy. 


CXDNFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  ^ril  1. 1985: 

Naxiohal  CoMmssioii  oh  TiiaaABias  ahs 
Ihvobmatioii  Scmicx 

Daniel  H.  Carter,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  ttie  National  Commission  on  U- 
braries  and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
exirfring  July  19, 1909. 

The  above  nominaUon  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
qwnd  to  requests  to  wear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
theSoiate. 

IhthxNavt 

The  following-named  commodores  of  the 
line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  -to  the  i>er- 
manent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to 
UUe  10,  United  Stetes  Code,  secUon  024. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  ss  provid- 
ed by  law: 

nraxsiucTBD  um  omcxa 
To  be  rear  admiral 

Dennis  Matthew  Brooks. 

Dudley  Louis  Carlson. 


Jack  Neal  Darby. 
John  Stephen  Disher. 
James  Prands  Dorsey.  Jr. 
Leon  Albert  Edney. 
Ronald  Marvin  Eytchison. 
William  MOey  Fogarty. 
Diego  Edyl  Hernandez. 
David  Elmer  Jeremiah. 
Stewart  Andrew  Ring. 
Robert  Harper  Shumaker. 
Richard  Coghlan  Usttek. 
Daniel  Joseph  Wolkensdorf er. 

axsTxicixD  Lin — ^EHonxaaiKC  outt  omen 

7b  be  rear  admiral 
David  PatrlA  Donohue. 
Myron  Vernon  Ridcetts. 
AnoHAoncAL  xaoanaaiiH:  dutt  omcxa 

To  be  rear  admiral 
William  John  FInneran. 

UlTHXAnFMKX 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisians  of 
UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  Gen.  Unootai  D.  Faurer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VS.  Air  Force. 

In  TBK  AlX  FOBGX 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  T. 
Abbott  Jr.,  and  ending  Steven  J.  Ztdlmann. 
which  nominatkms  were  reoetved  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CowaaasuMiAi, 
RaooKD  on  March  20, 1905. 

UithxNavt 

Navy  nomlnatims  beginning  Philip  Rich- 
ard Albert  and  ending  Andrew  Anthony 
Kannegieser,  which  nominations  woe  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
ComaxssioxAL  RK»aD  on  March  20, 1985. 
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JEANE  KIRKPATRICK  ON  SEX 
DISCRDIINATION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


'ATTVn 


or  MAStMaroiRTa 
ni  THE  Houu  or  *MnMMa 
Monday.  AprU  1. 1995 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember, then  UJI.  Ambanador  Jeane 
Klriqwtrlck  gave  a  very  Interesting 
speech  in  which  she  talked  candidly 
about  the  problems  of  sexism  she  had 
encountered  In  her  appointed  position 
as  a  major  flgiire  In  the  national  secu- 
rity apparatus  of  the  country.  The 
point  she  makes  transcends  partisan- 
ship and  particular  administrations. 
Sadly,  discrimination  against  wiunen 
continues  to  be  a  serious  problem  in 
our  society,  and  equally  sadly,  there 
are  those  In  this  society  who  seek  to 
deny  that  fact  The  experiences  of 
Jeane  Klrkpatrick  speak  powerfully  in 
contradiction  to  those  who  would  deny 
that  sex  discrimination  is  an  ongoing 
problem  in  America. 

After  reading  of  Ambassador  Klrk- 
patrick's  speech,  the  gentlelady  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  ScmoxDn]  and  I 
Jointly  wrote  to  Ambassador  Klrkpat- 
rick asking  her  to  submit  to  us  a  copy 
of  her  remarks  so  we  could  insert 
them  in  the  ComauBsioHAL  Racoao  so 
that  they  could  get  the  wide  attention 
they  deserve.  I  hope  Dr.  KirlqiMttrlck 
will  continue  her  crusade  against 
sexual  discrimination— and  perhaps 
she  will  even  succeed,  now  that  she 
has  become  a  Republican.  In  getting 
that  party's  platform  In  199S  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
women  in  our  society. 

I  ask  that  Ambassador  Klrkpatrick's 
speech  be  printed  here. 

RSMOKS  BT  AlOASaABOS  JXAHS  J. 

KntKPAnucK 

When  I  undertook  the  reaearch  on  Politi- 
cal Woman  In  1973  ind  wrote  that  book, 
which  wia  published  In  19T4. 1  hMl  not  the 
■Uchtaat— repeat,  tUghtest— premonition 
that  I  would  one  day  find  myeelf  in  public 
life  In  sn  aetlre  political  role.  I  wu  a  profes- 
•or  of  ptriltlcal  science  and.  by  that  time,  my 
sons  were  all  in  Junior  high  achool  or  high 
school,  buay  with  their  own  lives.  I  was 
movinc  into  tiish  gear,  profemionally— not 
only  teaching,  but  doing  research  and  writ- 
ing as  well,  and  was  very  happy  doing  it. 
Indeed.  I  continued  to  be  very  happy  with 
that  life  right  down  to  the  point  that  I  came 
to  the  United  Nations. 

But.  as  lawyers  aay.  there  came  a  day 
when  I  was  aitttnc  in  the  Situation  Room  at 
the  White  Bouse— the  Situation  Room  is  a 
small  room,  underground,  in  the  iMsement 
of  the  White  Bouse  West  Wing.  There's  a 
imaU  table  in  the  Situation  Room  around 
which  eight  or  nine  people  gather  (airly  reg- 
ularly to  discuss  major  questions  of  foreign 
policy:  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 


the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the 
Chief  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  National  Se- 
curity Advisor,  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  Ed 
Meese  snd  me.  In  the  course  of  a  meeting,  I 
looked  across  the  room  and  saw  a  mouse, 
maviwy  its  way  slowly  with  composure 
across  the  room.  Someone  else  noticed  it 
about  the  same  time:  "It's  a  mouse."  They 
said:  "A  mouse?  In  the  Situation  Room?" 
And  there  he  was:  a  mouse  in  the  Situation 
Room.  I  thought  to  myself  later  It  might 
be  that  that  mouse  was  no  more  surprising  a 
creature  to  see  in  the  Situation  Room  than 
I  am- no  stranger  a  presence,  really.  In  the 
Situation  Room,  than  I  am. 

I  dcm't  know  whether  I'm  the  only  woman 
who  has  ever  regularly  sat  around  the  table 
in  the  Situation  Room.  Certainly  I'm  the 
only  woman  who  has  regularly  sat  at  the 
table  in  this  Administration:  but  I  have 
thought  back  to  previous  Administrations, 
and  I  suppose  that  I  may  be  the  only 
woman  who  has  ever  regularly  sat  at  the 
table  in  the  Situation  Room.  There  are 
people  who  come  and  go  in  the  room  and 
among  them  is  almost  invariably  a  woman 
or  two.  fetching  and  carrying  papers  to  the 
people  who  are  sitting  at  the  tatde.  Bas 
there  ever  been  a  woman,  even  as  near  to 
the  center  decision-making  in  X3A  foreign 
policy,  as  I  am?  I  rather  doubt  it  Not  under 
Carter,  not  under  Ford  or  Nixon,  not  in  the 
Johnson  administration. 

What's  my  point?  My  point  is  simply  that 
the  arenas  of  foreign  affairs— diplomacy,  de- 
fense—have been  at  its  top  levels  a  very  pe- 
culiarly, particularly  male  bastion— more  so 
than  I  had  focused  on  until  I  found  myself 
In  it.  On  reflection  it  seems  clear  that  the 
upper  levels  of  foreign  policy  In  all  coun- 
tries have  been  male  redoubts.  And  it  mat- 
ters. This  is  where  the  very  biggest  decisions 
are  made,  the  decisions  that  shape  the  desti- 
ny of  the  world.  Mrs.  Thatcher  is.  of  course, 
inside  that  arena,  and  there  have  been  a  few 
others— Mrs.  Oandhi.  Mrs.  Bandaranake. 
plus  a  few  queens  like  Elisabeth  I  and  Isa- 
bella. But  women  have  been  present  only 
when  they  were  heads  of  state.  Generally 
speaking,  diplomacy,  defense,  international 
affairs,  war  and  peace  have  been  very  exclu- 
sive male  preserves. 

It  came  as  something  of  a  shock  to  me  to 
discover  after  being  appointed  to  the  United 
Nations  that  I  was  not  only  the  first  woman 
ever  to  head  a  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  NaUons.  but  that  I  was  the  first 
woman  ever  to  be  a  chief  of  mission  of  a 
country  that  (alls  in  the  category  of  West- 
em  civilisation.  (When  I  say  Western.  I 
mean  Eastern  Europe  ss  well  ss  Western 
Europe:  the  Soviet  bloc  ss  well  as  the  NATO 
and  ANZ17S  powers.)  There  had  been  a  very 
few  Third  World  missions  headed  by  women 
for  relatively  brief  periods,  from  Sri  Lanka 
and  Ghana  for  example:  indeed,  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  U  Jl.  there  was  aiiother  mission 
headed  by  a  woman.  Ambassador  Jones  of 
Liberia.  But  I  discovered  that  I  was  also  the 
first  woman  who  had  ever  headed  the  mis- 
sion of  a  malor  nation. 

These  facts  alone  make  clear  that  the 
United  Nations,  like  the  Situation  Room, 
has  been  a  heavily  male  preserve.  This,  too. 
Is  not  usually  noticed  nor  commented  upon. 
It's  not  even  considered  constructive  to 
mention  it  The  reason  the  literature  on 


women  In  politics  and  women  in  power  has 
not  focused  specifically  on  international  af- 
faks.  on  diplomacy  and  defense  as  distinc- 
tively male  domains  is  that  male  preemp- 
tion of  these  fields  is  so  ubiquitous,  so 
"normsl."  so  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  vir- 
tually invisible,  even  to  most  women  sccus- 
tomed  to  thtaiking  unthinkable  thou^ts 
about  sex  roles.  But  as  someone  who  has 
read  and  written  about  women  and  power.  I 
have  become  convinced  that  this  pattern  of 
sex  role  distributions  is  distinctive  and  im- 
portant conceivably  even  to  the  future  of 
the  world. 

Of  course,  serving  as  VA.  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative was  not  the'  first  time  I  had 
found  myself  living  in  a  largely  male  world. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  the  experi- 
ence of  being  the  only  woman  at  the  table, 
so  to  speak.  When  I  went  to  Georgetown 
University,  it  was  stUI  an  overwhelmingly 
male  college.  I  was  not  the  first  woman  to 
become  a  tenured  professor  In  my  depart- 
ment but  I  was  the  second.  And  I  was  the 
first  woman  to  serve  on-  the  Rank  and 
Tenure  Committee,  which  is  where  the  big- 
gert  academic  decisions  are  made,  dedsions 
about  the  promotion  and  retention  of  aca- 
demics—decisions that  make  and  break  ca- 
reers. I  served  as  the  first  snd  only  womsn 
on  that  committee  for  about  seven  years. 
Like  Donna.  I  took  part  In  a  good  many  pro- 
fessional meetings  and.  again  and  again,  had 
the  experience  of  being  the  only  woman  on 
X  or  T  program,  or  at  X  or  Y  conference.  I 
was  the  first  woman  appointed  as  a  Resi- 
dent Scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, which,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  one 
of  Wsshlngton's  major  think  tanks  in  the 
public  policy  field.  I  am  also  the  mother  of 
sons,  and  so  I  had  had  lots  of  experience  of 
living  in  a  heavily  male  environment— and 
surviving. 

But  let  me  say  as  clearly  as  I  can  that  my 
experience  at  the  upper  levels  of  American 
government  of  our  foreign  policy  decision- 
making process,  at  the  upper  levels  of  the 
United  NaUons,  proves  to  me  that  it  Is  much 
tougher  there— much,  much  tougher  there— 
than  any  experiences  ttiat  I  had  ever  en- 
countered. There  are  a  lot  of  Jokes  about 
academic  politics,  about  how  the  reason 
that  academic  politics  is  so  bitter  is  that  the 
stakes  are  so  low.  The  university  is  often 
said  to  t>e  one  of  the  meanest  political 
srenas  In  the  world.  I  aay.  "Don't  believe  it" 
Don't  believe  academic  politics  are  the 
toughest  politics  in  the  world.  The  toughest 
politics  in  the  world  is  politics. 

To  be  sure,  it's  always  difficult  to  know 
what  in  one's  experience,  is  idiosyncratic 
and  what  Is  generic.  It's  hard  to  know  what 
part  of  what  has  happened  to  me  has  hap- 
pened because  of  my  particular  character 
and  personality,  or  because  I  serve  with  the 
Reagan  Administration,  and  what  part  of 
what  has  happened  to  me  has  happened  to 
me  because  I'm  a  woman.  I  understand  very 
well  the  difficulties  of  making  those  kinds 
of  Judgments.  I  have  studied  those  difficul- 
ties, thought  about  them  and  written  about 
them.  I  can't  quite  prove  it  by  the  standards 
that  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  meet  as  a 
social  scientist,  I  am  nevertheless  certain 
that  a  sisnlficant  portion  of  my  experience 
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Is  Indeed  se^-bsaed.  hss  happsosd  to  me  be- 
csuselsmi 

I  wsnt  toj  wnphsslse  that  I  know  I 
something  of  sn  outsider  for  reasons  other 
thsn  sex.  liwss.  after  all.  appointed  to  an 
Admlnlstrat  Ion  which  deliberately  sought  a 
break  from  the  past  Tlie  Resgsn  Adminis- 
tration was  new:  gennally  ■pimlrlng  It  was 
not  wekxnud  in  the  intematlaiial  field.  I  do 
not  doubt  tl  lat  being  a  member  of  that  Ad- 
mlnistratioQ  hsd  some  bearing  on  my  expe- 
riences snd  my  reception.  Belns  s  pollticsl 
appointee  ii  the  dlplomatie  field  had  some 
bearing  on  my  experience.  Betatg  a  llfeloag 
Democrat  serving  in  aRq^ubdean  Adminis- 
tration surely  had  a  bearing  oo  mg  experi- 
ences, in  oilr  government  sod  even  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  bureaucracy,  being 
an  intelleettel  in  a  govemment  of  lawyers, 
bureaueratai  businessmen  mattered,  too.  In 
spite  of  it  sV.  however.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
a  signlf  leant  portion  of  my  experience  has 
been  shaped  Just  by  the  fact  of  betaig  a 
woman  in  those  areas,  where  women  sre  so 
very  rare.   ^ 

I  would  llae  to  turn  now  to  some  spedsl 
aex-relsted  problems  that  I  think  I  encoun- 
tered: snd  M  time  permits  I  may  work  my 
way  sround!  to  some  spedsl  strengths  that 
have  been  available  by  virtue  of  being  a 
woman.  Bdt  first  the  spsdal  pnrtdems. 
They  came  ss  something  of  a  surprise  to  me, 
most  were  stmost  wholly  unsntldpated.  Ob- 
viously, if  ypu,  s  womsn.  have  lived  in  the 
profeaslonsll  world,  qualified  yourself  snd 
succeeded  ^f  idently  to  be  sppointed  to  a 
top-level  Joll  in  politics,  you've  demoostrst- 
ed  not  only  professional  skills,  but  some  sur- 
vivor skills  SB  welL  You've  hsd  some  experi- 
ence dealing  wiUi  obstacles.  I  saw  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  quality  of  my  experi- 
ences in  this  Job  should  have  been  different 
I  was  wrong; 

One  of  the  first  big  surprises  I  encoun- 
tered wss  what  for  what  of  a  better  word.  I 
might  call  t%e  process  of  de-quallficatlon.  by 
which  I  mein  a  sort  of  systematic  inatten- 
tion to  my  substantial  academic  background 
and  success.  This  inattention  stands  in 
rather  share  contrast  to  the  substantial  at- 
tention thai  is  routinely  paid  to  the  back- 
ground of  new  appointees  in  new  Adminis- 
trations. I  luive  thought  for  exsmple.  about 
the  fact  that  my  research  on  women  went 
almost  whcUy  unnoticed,  even  though  I 
wrote  one  whole  book,  a  large  part  of  an- 
other and  ^  dosen  monographs  snd  essays 
on  the  subject.  Indeed,  that  writing  remains 
largely  unnSticed  to  this  day.  That's  taiter- 
esting. 

Also,  larttly  unnoticed  in  public  com- 
ments abow  me  was  the  fact  that  I  had 
spent  much  of  my  adult  life  studying  and 
teaching  the  politic^  of  fordgn  govern- 
ments—Europe  and  the  developing  areas— 
or  that  I  had  special  sdmlratlon  for  the 
British  tradition,  and  special  fascination 
with  nench  politics,  and  deep  concern  for 
democratic  Institutions  genoally.  None  of 
these  interests  were  esoteric.  All  were  re- 
flected in  the  courses  I  tsu^t  the  sritdes 
and  books  I  wrote,  the  conferences  I  took 
part  in.  All  were  weU  known  to  my  col- 
leaguea.  Yet  again  and  again.  I  was  de- 
scribed ss  i  specialist  on  Latin  American 
politics,  which  is  not  really  accurate.  I  have 
a  strong  interest  in  the  politics  of  some 
Latin  nations,  Indudlng  Argentina,  on 
whose  political  development  I  wrote  a  botA. 
but  I  have  do  academic  apedalisation  in  the 
region.  I  amjnot  what  la  cslled  in  my  profes- 
sion, a  "Latib  Americanist"  I  esplslned  that 
I  was  (and  hppe  I  stiU  sm)  a  spedslist  in  the 
field  of  comliarative  polities.  But  alguwt  no 
one  took  now. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  relsted  manifestation  of  de-qusllflcaUon 
ooeuned  at  a  symbolic  level,  in  such  things 
ss  never  being  called  either  "Doctor"  or 
"Professor."  but  slways  being  caUed  "Mrs." 
Now.  I  think  "Mrs."  to  an  honorable  UUr. 
eeitalnly  It's  sn  earned  title,  like  "Doctor" 
snd  "Professor."  But  it's  s  non-differentiat- 
ing, non-professional  title.  It  simply  remains 
a  fact  that  titles  sre  regulsrly  sttributed  to 
the  likes  of  Henry  Kissinger.  Zbignlew  Biz- 
cataiakl.  Richard  Gardner,  or  any  one  of  a 
doaen  men  we  could  name,  who  oome  from 
unlverrities  to  occupy  significant  posts  at 
the  upper  leveto  of  UA  politics  snd  sie  con- 
tinually linked  by  tttle  snd  by  identifying 
description  to  acsdemlc  expertise.  The  re- 
verse hsppened  with  me  snd.  ss  a  matter  of 
fact  hsppens  to  thto  very  day.  Instead  of 
"Dr.  Gardner.  Columbia  University  profes- 
sor of  international  law  and  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy."  I  am  more  likely  to  be  de- 
scribed ss  "Mrs.  Klrkpatrick.  ideological 
hard-liner,  favorite  of  conservatives."  Who 
to  Rlchsrd  Gardner  of  the  favorite  of? 
Where  wss  he  s  Professor,  and  of  what? 

There  to  snother  variety  of  sex-related, 
symbolic  denigration,  which  I  notice  repeat- 
edly, snd  shout  which  I  do  not  think  I'm  hy- 
persensitive. I  have  been  continuslly  de- 
scribed ss  "schoolmarmlsh"  or  "a  teadier." 
rather  than  "profeasorlsl"  or  a  mofessor."  I 
have  almost  never  bean  described  ss  a  adiol- 
ar,  a  tenn  regularly  applied  to  males  with 
similar  vftse.  It  wss  even  suggested  thst  my 
conoem  with  spenkiag  deariy  to  a  boorish 
voice.  In  fact,  it  has  more  thsn  (mce  been 
imidled  that  my  speaking  at  all  proves  me  s 
hopeless  bore. 

Now.  the  United  Nations  to  an  institution 
which  specialises  in  talking:  It's  a  place 
where  people  make  speeches  and  listen  to 
speechca.  But  if  I  make  a  speech,  particular- 
ly a  substsntlsl  speech,  it  hss  been  fre- 
quently described  in  the  media  as  "lecturing 
my  colleagues."  as  thougjh  it  were  somehow 
peculiarly  inappropriate,  like  an  iU-tem- 
pered  achoolmarm  might  scold  her  children. 
When  I  have  replied  to  critldsms  of  the 
United  States  (which  to  an  important  part 
of  my  Job).  I  have  frequently  been  described 
as  "oonfrantational":  Thto  to  an  interesting 
experience  for  me,  since  I  had  never  been 
described  ss  "confrontational"  In  my  life 
before  I  went  to  the  United  Nations.  I  re- 
flected a  good  deal  on  thto  "confronta- 
tional" label,  and  on  what  behavior  to  de- 
scribed ss  "confrontational,"  and  whether  it 
to  more  likely  that  a  woman  will  be  de- 
scribed ss  "confrontational"  than  a  man.  In 
the  beginning  I  thought  that  I  was  de- 
scribed ss  "confrontational"  because  we 
adopted  a  policy  Inside  the  United  Nations 
that  when  the  United  States  was  publicly 
attacked,  we  would  defend  oiuselves.  we 
would  sddreas  the  charge  and  examine  the 
record.  That  was  a  policy  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment Interestingly  enough,  it  wss  attrib- 
uted to  me.  as  a  personal  characteristic,  ss 
demonstrating  that  I  was  a  confrontational 
person.  It  wss  a  while  before  I  noticed  that 
none  of  my  male  coUeagues,  who  often  de- 
livered more  "confrontational"  speeches 
than  I.  were  labelled  as  "confrontational." 

In  thinlrtng  about  thto  "confrontational" 
lab^  I  have  concluded  that  it  to  extremely 
uiUiltHy  that  any  woman  who  arrives  at  a 
very  high  level  in  any  public  activity  to  con- 
frontationaL  If  they  were,  they  would  have 
long  since  been  eliminated.  To  achieve  a  sig- 
nificant level  of  recognition  in  our  sodety.  it 
to  necessary  to  pass  through  numerous 
doors  in  which  males  are  the  gatekeepers.  It 
to  highly  unlikely  that  any  woman  with  a 
confrontational  style  would  make  it 
through  more  than  one  of  those  doors. 
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In  fact,  most  successful  women  hsve 
become  expert  at  avtdding  confrontations. 
At  Georgetown,  for  exsmple.  I  msnsged  to 
stay  out  of  the  most  incredible  fsculty-ad- 
ministration  "Star  Wars."  because  I  hsd 
lesmed  to  side-step  conflicts. 

I  now  think  that  being  tagged  as  "con- 
frontational" and  being  a  woman  in  a  high 
position  sre  very  dosely  rdated.  There  to  a 
certain  level  of  office  the  very  occupancy  of 
which  constitutes  s  confrontation  with  con- 
ventional expectations.  Omllsrly.  I  think 
being  described  ss  "tough"  snd  being  a 
woman  In  public  life  are  very  dosely  relat- 
ed. Again,  thto  to  an  adjective  that  was  neser 
spiled  to  me  before  I  entered  Into  high  pol- 
itics. Yet  it  wss  not  long  before  the  Prendi 
were  calUng  me  the  "Femme  de  Per."  snd 
our  own  papers  were  describing  me  repeat- 
edly ss  "RMgsn's  Iron  Womsn."  snd  most 
frequently  ss  "tough."  rve  thou^t  shout 
thst  too.  snd  I've  oome  to  see  here  a 
double-bind:  if  a  woman  seems  strong,  she  to 
called  "tough:"  and  if  she  doeant  seem 
strong,  she's  found  not  strong  mnngti  to 
occupy  a  high  level  Job  in  a  crunch. 

Terma  like  "tough"  and  "coofrontatiooal" 
express  a  certain  very  general  surprise  snd 
disapiHoval  at  the  presence  of  a  woman  in 
arenas  In  vbkh  It  to  neoemsry  to  be— s4mt 
for  msles  would  be  considered— normally  as- 
aottve.  Stereotyping  has  endless  vsitetlons. 

I  have  recently  hsd  s  whole  new  sK  of  ad- 
jectives spidled  to  me.  They  sbo  come  ss  a 
surprise:  they  also  are  dearly  sex-related. 
The  k^  new  term  to  "temperamentaL" 
Now.  being  called  "temperamental"  to  a  clas- 
sically Victorian  sexist  charge  against 
women.  Noting  that  some  six  stories  had  ap- 
peared in  which  White  House  sides  de- 
scribed me  ss  "*««i|»ri  f  »»»«»f  i  "  too  temper- 
smentsl  to  occupy  responsible  office,  one 
male  colleague  queried.  "What  do  they 
mean?  Too  temperamental  once  a  month?" 
Who  to  not  familiar  with  the  notion  that 
womea  are  a  bit  erratic,  a  bit  imatsMe,  hor- 
monally  disabled  .  .  .?  I  found  thto  one 
downrl^t  «wm««wg  Not  only  to  it  anachro- 
nistic, it  utterly  ignores  the  fact  that  I  have 
led  the  moat  extraordinarily  stsble  life;  I 
have  lived  in  the  same  houae  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  with  the  same  huAand.  and 
had  the  same  Jobs.  Even  Dr.  Edgar  Berman 
has  approved  my  performance. 

Well,  it's  all  very  interesting.  I  also  no- 
ticed, ss  I've  watched  the  media  treatment 
of  Gersldine  Ferrsro  or  Ann  Gocsuch-Bur- 
ford.  that  there  are  some  identifiable  regu- 
larities in  media  response,  althou^  they 
were  very  dlf  f  erait  people  and  in  very  dif- 
ferent roles,  dlffermt  from  each  other  and 
from  me. 

What  do  I  want  to  say  about  It  all.  finally? 
I  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  sexism  to 
aUve:  it's  alive  In  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
Secretariat  it's  alive  in  the  U^S.  govem- 
ment it's  alive  in  American  politics— I've 
seen  enough,  by  the  way,  of  Democratic  pol- 
itics at  high  leveto  to  know  that  it's  UparU- 
san.  And  I  also  want  to  say  that  sexism  to 
not  unconquerable,  if  one  can  avoid  getting 
and  staying  angry  and  wasting  one's  ener- 
gies on  rage.  I  dont  know  how  many  of  you 
have  recently  read  A  Room  of  One's  Own. 
which  ronains  my  own  favorite  feminist 
dsaslc.  In  that  beautiful  essay,  ^Hrginia 
Woolf  talks  about  the  pitfaUs  of  anger  for 
women,  of  wasting  <me's  energy,  one's  self, 
on  rage.  I  think  that's  very  important  be- 
cause if  <me  to  angry  much  of  the  time,  that 
anger  unbalances  one's  Judgmmt  consumes 
one's  energy.  If  you  csn  avoid  the  pitfaUa  of 
rage  and  paranoia  and  can  hang  in  long 
enough  to  prove  seriouaness  and  compe- 
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tenoe.  tben  I  find.  In  the  dlpkMnatlc  world 
and  In  American  hicb  politics,  too.  then  you 
can  dev^op  lood  reiatlooa  baaed  on  mutual 
reapect  with  almoat  all  your  colleatuea.  In 
the  UJf.  that  applies  to  representatives  of 
countries  that  don't  even  grant  legal  equali- 
ty to  women. 

But  that  Is  not  the  end  of  the  Inquiry.  I 
■tOl  thtok.  even  more  clearly  than  when  I 
wrote  Political  Women  or  The  New  Presi- 
dential Bites,  that  the  life^yle  In  high  pol- 
ities and  lovemment  may  be  peculiarly  un- 
attractive to  women.  I  find  myself  thlnfchii 
of  the  number  of  women,  the  relatively  high 
percentage  of  women,  who  withdraw  from 
high  politics  and  government  by  pnaonal 
decision— not  because  they  cant  hack  It.  but 
becaine  they  dont  choose  to.  High  politics 
Involves  a  weirdly  unbalanced  kind  of  life- 
style, which  requires  continuous  Involve- 
ment with  powCT.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to 
work  ei^ty  or  ninety-hour  weeks:  that  Is 
true  of  many  vocations.  It  Is  that  the  whole 
enterprise  resembles  that  described  by 
Thomas  Hobbes:  you  know,  the  "restlesB 
striving  after  power  which  [one  suspects] 
ceaaeth  only  in  death." 

I  dont  know  what  styles  of  Interaction 
would  be  like  In  politics  and  government  If 
there  were  enwigh  women  there  to  affect 
the  way  in  which  buslneas  la  conducted. 
Today,  any  one  woman  present,  whether  it's 
In  the  UN  Security  Council,  or  in  our  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  or  in  the  decision 
arenas  of  any  major  power  process  In  our  so- 
ciety today,  adapts  to  a  male  pattern  of 
intersetion.  To  do  that  for  long,  you  have  to 
like  It  a  lot.  Tou  have  to  need  It  a  lot. 

We  are  back  here  with  the  ultimate  ques- 
tioos  of  whether  there  are  identifiable  male 
and  female  seMiMlltles  and  aodal  styles.  I 
tend  to  think  there  are:  and  I  tend  to  think 
that  the  patterns  of  interaction  In  high  poli- 
tics are  peculiarly  unattractive  to  women, 
that  is.  to  most  women  I  have  known  (and 
to  me.  I  might  add),  as  I  think  these  social 
procwsss  as  unattractive  to  moat  women  as 
they  are  inhospitable  to  them.  Neither  of 
these  tendencies— if  they  exist— portend  a 
rapid  influx  of  women  Into  top  positions  In 
government,  least  of  all  foreign  policy. 

Why  dont  I  Just  stop  there?  If  anybody 
would  like  to  put  a  question  to  me.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  answer  It. 

Queatlon:  I  thought  that  was  an  extraor- 
dinary analysis.  Let  me  ssk  you  whether  It 
any  substantive  difference  that 
are  In  high  politics,  and  foreign 
policy  In  particular.  In  your  observations? 

Amb.  KaKTATBicx.  I  dont  know.  Donna;  I 
think  this  is  where  one  confronts  the  fact 
there  are  so  few  women  that  it's  hard  to 
know  whether  any  differences  that  are 
made  by  their  presence  are  attributable  to 
idtoayncratlc  or  to  sexual  factors.  In  my  own 
research  on  women  and  politics.  I  found— I 
dont  know  whether  that  was  a  particular 
period  either— that  the  only  Identifiable 
substantive  differences  between  women  and 
men  on  Issues  tended  to  Involve  the  use  of 
force,  with  a  particular  reluctance  of  a  mar- 
ginal sort  among  women;  not  a  itatlstlrally 
significant  difference,  but  atm  a  discernible 
difference  with  regard  to  attitudes  about 
the  use  of  force.  I  dont  Iomiw  whether  this 
would  spply  at  the  dedsion-making  levels  or 
not.  Lst  me  say.  I  have  never  personally  ad- 
vocated, suggested  or  even  accepted  for  that 
matter  the  use  of  force  ss  a  solution  to  a 
forcign-poUcy  proUem  In  my  life.  And  it's  a 
very  Interesting  fact,  because  I  had  a  repu- 
tation to  the  contrary.  This  whole  business 
of  image  and  substance  has  been  very,  very 
strange  in  my  case.  Some  of  it,  I'm  sure.  Is 
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due  to  being  a  woman,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  that's  aex-apedflc  or  whether  lU 
Idiosyncrattc  I  Just  think  we  have  to  wait 
unto  there  are  more  women  In  top  dedakm 
poste  to  determine  with  any  kind  of  reliabO- 
Ity  whether  women  will  in  fact  behave  sig- 
nificantly different  substantively  than  their 
male  colleagues.  I  think  we  Just  have  to  say, 
we  don't  know  yet 

Qweation.  Either  in  academe  or  In  poUtlcal 
life,  do  you  have  any  experience  or  evidence 
of  any  changea  In  the  general  sexes  and  for 
the  younger  generation  coming  akmr.  the 
kids  now  in  their  late  twentlea,  early  thir- 
ties—po-haps  even  In  your  staff,  people 
saying  that  this .  .  .? 

Amb.  KnucFAiucK.  Well,  certainly  In  the 
academic  world,  yea.  But  let  me  say  that  the 
resistances  to  women  are  much  greater  in 
what  I  would  call  high  politka  and  dlpU- 
macy  than  In  the  academic  worid.  I've  been 
Interested  in  the  experiences  of  young 
women  In  the  Foreign  Service,  of  course. 
For  example.  I've  had  an  unusual  number  of 
professional  women  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice at  U^aUJ*.— one  of  whom  is  here  today: 
Sally  Grooms,  stand  up.  Another  woman 
here  toctaLy.  Irene  Payne.  Is  also  on  my  staff 
at  UAUJf.  By  the  way.  at  n.S.UJf.,  you 
dont  have  to  have  very  many  women  for  It 
to  be  an  unusual  number.  My  sense  Is  that 
there  are  loU  of  resistances  still  for  young 
women  in  our  diplomatic  service.  The  UJI. 
Is  such  an  overwhelmingly  male  place  that  I 
dont  think  there  Is  any  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve any  trends  there.  But  in  the  academic 
world,  surely,  yes. 

Queition.  Dr.  KxaxTATBicK,  I'm  sure  when 
you  are  mentioning  women  world  leaders, 
you  dldnt  mean  to  leave  out  Oolda  Heir. 

Amb.  KiaxPATUCK.  Oh.  I  certainly  didn't 

QueMtton.  ICy  question  Is  this:  do  you 
think  some  of  the  terms  that  have  been 
used  to  describe  you  onanated  from  the 
media  or  emanated  from  some  other  place, 
such  as  the  White  House,  and  the  media 
picked  them  up. 

Amb.  Kukpatmck.  I  dont  know.  Joumal- 
Iste  themaelves  make  decisionB  like  titles: 
and  Journalists  themselves  make  decisions 
about  what  they  include  in  how  they  char- 
scterlK  people.  What  I  would  say  about 
Journalism  Is  that  It  is— like  most  other 
power  proewssts  in  our  society,  and  In  all 
other  aodetles.  I  hate  to  say— overwhelm- 
ingly male  as  you  get  near  the  top,  the  top 
being  prestige  papers  like  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post  and  so  forth. 
I'm  sure  it's  the  result  of  an  interactUm 
process  and.  in  any  case,  la  not  ultimately 
iWtaKllTg  Let  me  Just  say  again  that  In  my 
experience  none  of  It  is  ultimately  disabling. 
What  It  does  Is  make  difficult  Jobs  some- 
what more  dlfficxilt  but  It  doesnt  make 
them  impossible.  I'm  sure  that  Alexander 
BMit  thought  he  was  going  to  wipe  me  out 
in  the  first  nine  months  in  the  Job.  and  he 
didn't  If  I  may  say  so.  and  It's  important  to 
me  that  he  did  not  do  it 

QueaMoM.  I  would  like  you  to  talk  about 
positives. 

Amb.  KnxPAiaiCK.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  do  that:  I  was  Just  afraid  I  was  talking 
too  long.  I  expected  and  experienced  some 
positive  things,  too.  I  think  that  particular- 
ly with  foreign  political  leaders,  like  foreign 
ministers  and  heads  of  state,  and  with  some 
of  our  own  ss  well.  I  think  that  a  woman  is 
less  threatening  and  perceived  as  less  com- 
petitive; and  that  it  Is  therefore  easier,  per- 
haps, to  have  long  conversations.  It  is  easier, 
maybe,  because  it  creates  a  more  hospitable 
environment  for  them  to  talk  freely.  I  have 
developed,  really,  quite  a  lot  of  quite  close 
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personal  relationships  with  foreign  lead- 
ers-thls.  by  the  way.  Is  something  else  that 
Is  not  generally  ever  noted— on  the  basis  of 
long  sessions.  In  which  I  listened  an  hour- 
and«-half.  two  hours,  three  hours,  six 
hours  In  some  cases.  And  I  think  I  learned 
extraordinarily  interesting  and  useful 
thtaigs.  too,  snd  acquired  Insighte  about  the 
foreign  policy  processes,  or  the  diplomatic 
process  and  goals,  in  their  countries.  Some- 
thing about  betog  a  woman  expedites  that 
process. 

I  think,  for  example,  with  Africans,  Latin 
Americans  and  Asians,  very  frequently  It's 
essier  to  establish  easy,  warm,  non-oompetl- 
ttve  kinds  of  relations  for  me  than  for  a 
male  in  the  same  position.  There's  a  quality 
of  warmth  that  women  can  frequently  more 
easily  establlah  with  male  colleagues,  par- 
ticulaiiy  in  arenas  like  the  UJf.  I'm  sure 
Oilllan  [Sorensonl  feels  the  same  thing, 
dont  you.  OHUan?  I  certainly  do:  it's  been 
my  experience— it's  part  of  the  first  quality 
I  mentioned,  I  cant  think  of  any  advantages 
to  being  a  woman  tai  DJS.  politics,  frankly, 
except  that  maybe  one  gets  special  kinds  of 
looks  from  one's— can  one  say— fellow 
women?  That's  about  It  There  arent  really 
equal  advantagea.  The  advantages  dont 
equal  the  disadvantages.  I  think. 

QuetHoii.  I  wonder  if  you  could  contrsst 
your  experiences  a  bit  with  those  of  late- 
comers like  ICargaret  Heckler  and  Kllsabeth 
Dole.  I'm  apecifjcally  wondering  how  much 
of  what  you've  experienced  could  be  the 
negative  perception  that  the  post  of  VX. 
Ambassador  generally  has  had.  I  know  that 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  was  considered 
confrontatioaal  and  temperamental;  Andy 
Young  was  considered  a  loudmouth,  and 
Arthur  Goldberg  said  many  times  that  he 
conridered  it  the  worst  career  move  he  ever 
made,  to  leave  the  Supreme  Court  because 
It  was— 

Amb.  KnxPATUcx.  It's  a  bad  Job.  there's 
no  doubt  It  It's  a  very  bad  Job.  It's  a  diffi- 
cult Job;  there  is  a  lot  of  rivalry  and  resent- 
ment felt  by  the  State  Department  about 
UJf .  ambassadors  generally,  and  that  makes 
the  difficult  Job  more  difficult  to  do,  too.  I 
think  you'd  have  to  ask  Uddy  Dole  and 
Margaret  Heckler,  though,  about  their  ex- 
periences. I  dont  think  we've  ever  had  the 
kind  of  conversation  that  would  quite  pro- 
vide a  basis.  Uddy  Dole's  situation  Is  very 
particular  because  of  her  husband,  if  I  may 
say  so.  Her  husband  and  his  position  In  the 
Republican  ranks  in  the  Senate  Is  a  power- 
ful source  of  strsngth  to  her— no  doubt 
about  that  at  aU.  Margaret  Heckler's  posi- 
tion would  be  more  comparable  to  mine,  be- 
cause she's  there  by  herself,  so  to  speak. 
And  she  and  I  someday  almost  surely  ou^t 
to  Join  with  Gerry  Ferraro  and  a  couple  of 
others,  maybe  In  a  panel,  in  which  we  talk 
about  those  experiences.  But  we  haven't 
done  it  yet. 

Qwution.  tCertalnly?].  given  the  quality 
that  you've  Just  talked  about  in  terms  of 
cultivating  relationships,  snd  listening,  and 
the  rapport  that  you've  established.  We  also 
recognise  that  Information  Is  power,  and  I 
think  I  overheard  you,  or  participated  at  a 
cocktaU  party  where  you  said  Informally 
that  one  of  the  blocks  that  you  had  to  deal 
with,  and  I  think  In  the  context  of  your  talk 
today  it's  apropos.  Is  the  proverbial  men's 
room,  where  that  bit  of  information  that 
may  be  critical  to  dedsion-making.  is  Just 
not  Imparted  to  you.  Do  you  therefore  have 
to  deploy  your  staff  aomewhat  differently 
aa  a  woman,  to  fill  In  those  kinds  of  voids 
and  gaps? 
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Amb.  K^uvAimicK.  I  dont  know.  Let  me 
Just  say.  tkere  are  still  places  like  Burning 
Tree  and  tpe  Bohemian  Grove  and  so  forth, 
where  guys  go  togethv  and  rdax  and  that 
sort  of  tbpg.  And  Waahtngton  is  a  men's 
club  town.  I  dont  feel  that  so  strongly, 
though,  at  the  U.N.  I  have  good  friends 
today  at  t<v  levels  of  our  government  and  I 
think,  in  agNieral  kind  of  way.  I  get  the  In- 
formation I  need.  Information  isnt  enougti. 
I  may  telljyou:  but  I  get  the  informatioa  I 
need.  At  the  U.N..  there  are  five  UJB.  Am- 
bassadors, ftnd  the  other  four  are  male:  they 
depoly  thfmselves  all  over  the  system.  I 
couldnt  function  without  them. 

QuettUni  So  msny  of  us  who  sppredate 
your  contribution  to  this  country  are  natu- 
rally wondering,  do  you  know  what  your 
next  swigiiment  will  be? 

Amb.  KdtKPATmicK.  Ill  teU  you.  with  what 
Is  called  *iy  "characteristic  candor."  two 
things.  One  is,  I  never  intended  to  be  in 
public  life;  I  began  these  remarks  by  saying 
that.  I  ooniider  myself  fundamenttily  an  In- 
tellectual ^dA  a  private  person:  I  enjoy  pri- 
vate life  a  lot.  For  a  poUtieal  scientist  to 
have  aat  long  enough  In  the  Cabinet  room 
to  grow  b*red  there  sometimes— that's  in- 
teresting. But  I  for  a  political  scientist  and 
I'm  a  aerwus  political  scientist  to  have 
access  to  the  levels  of  decision-making  at 
which  I  hive  been  able  to  participate  and 
observe,  is  kn  absolutely  fascinating  and  un- 
exampled Ipnd  of  experience. 

But  I  would  like  to  be  very  clear  that  I 
like  private  life  a  lot.  And  mg  fundamental 
life  commitments  have  not  really  changed 
as  a  conatquenoe  of  the  last  four  years. 
That  said,  I  would  also  say  that  I  made  a 
commitment  to  the  President  in  ms  last 
converaatlwi  with  him  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  that  Ipas  not  going  to  make  any  public 
commento  about  my  plans,  or  my  future,  as 
we  call  it  4nd  he  was  not  going  to  make  any 
public  ooBfments;  and  that  anything  any- 
body readi  they  would  know  came  from 
somebody  pesldes  either  of  us,  vrtio  haiven 
to  be  the  <fily  two  people  that  are  really  in- 
volved in  those  decisions.  Okay?  Thank  you 
very  much« 


PHIl| 


SCHWARTZ:  A  VERT 
SPECIAL  MAN 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 


n  TREjHousc  or  unagnrtATivxs 

Monday.  April  1. 1985 

•  XCr.  EbwARDS  of  Oklmhomm.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  {there's  a  city  In  my  State,  a 
very  uni(}ue  city.  It's  a  city  of  small- 
town med  with  big-city  direams  and  an 
awesome  tense  of  perspective. 

The  cltsr  is  BarUesviUe.  OK.  and  I 
love  it  because  It  loves  itself.  And  be- 
cause I  have  foimd  In  that  city  men 
and  wom«n  of  a  very  spedal  make. 

Bartlesville  is  known  for  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  But  it  Is  not  its  compa- 
nies whicpi  are  Bartlegvllle's  strength. 
BartlesviBe  is  populated  by  a  unique 
kind  of  person.  One  wonders  how.  In 
the  futui«,  this  small  city  can  replace 
the  sort  Of  men  and  women  who  live 
there  now. 

That  tliought  came  to  me  when 
Bryan  whitworth  called  me  from 
BartlesvUe  to  tell  me  that  Phil 
Schwartz  had  died. 
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Bryan  is  one  of  Phillip's  executives. 
We  had  worked  together  closely,  and 
almost  dally,  in  the  fight  to  save  Phil- 
lUw— and  Baitlesvllle— from  a  hostile 
corporate  takeover,  and  in  the  midst 
of  that  very  real  crisis  for  Phillips  and 
its  thousands  of  employees,  what  we 
often  talked  about— Bryan  and  I.  and 
Marty  Garber.  and  others— what  we 
talked  about  was  Phil  Schwarts. 

Brjran  called  that  day  because  he 
knew  I  loved  Phil  Schwartz,  and  when 
he  told  me  that  Phil  had  died.  I  was 
stunned  and  I  felt  a  sudden  deep  emp- 
tiness. 

How  could  one  be  so  shodced  at  the 
death  of  a  man  whose  death  had  been 
expected  on  a  dally  l»asis  for  many 
months?  Because  Phil  Schwartz  had 
deflwl  death  for  so  long,  through  so 
many  heart  attacks,  that  we  had 
begun  to  think  him  inequable  of  dying. 
He  had  resisted  death  not  with  stub- 
bomess  and  clenched  teeth  but  with  a 
gmtle  grace,  not  iron  fists  pounding  at 
the  doors  that  threatened  to  close  on 
him.  but  a  soft,  ttouncing  baU  that 
simply  kept  bouncing. 

Who  was  this  Kill  Schwartz,  that 
his  death  meant  so  much  to  me?  Was 
this  an  unde.  a  friend  since  high 
school,  a  foxhole  buddy  from  some  dis- 
tant war?  The  truth  is,  I  hadn't  even 
Imown  Phil  until  some  4  years  ago, 
when  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  by 
some  imaginative  gerrymandering,  had 
stretched  my  congressional  district 
bejrond  any  reasonable  shi^w  and  put 
Bartlesville— and  Phil  Schwartz— into 
the  Fifth  District.  Before  that,  the 
pecvle  of  Bartlesville  had  been  closer 
to  the  Fifth  District  of  Kansas,  than 
that  of  Oklahoma. 

Phil  Schwartz  was  one  of  the  first 
people  I  came  to  Imow  in  Bartlesville; 
one  of  the  first  to  befriend,  and  take 
under  his  wing,  a  stranger  from  the 
distant  city.  Phil  was  always  there.  He 
drove  for  3  hours  to  get  to  Oldahoma 
City— and  for  3  hours  more  to  get  back 
home— to  attend  fundraising  dinners. 
He  got  up  early  to  ride  a  bus  to  an- 
other city  to  help  with  a  whistlestop 
canu>aign  trip  through  central  Okla- 
homa. When  I  hired  a  new  chief  of 
staff,  I  took  her  to  Bartlesville,  and 
the  first  place  we  stopped  was  in  Phil 
and  Lsnon  Schwartz'  living  room. 

Is  this,  then,  what  made  Phil  so  spe- 
cial? That  he  helped  with  my  cam- 
paigns? That  he  opened  his  house  to 
me? 

What  made  Phil  Schwartz  so  special 
was  that  through  all  this  he  was  fight- 
ing dally  against  death,  worldng  in  his 
community,  being  a  strong  husband  to 
Lynn— who  suffered  both  her  own  ill- 
ness and  her  fear  for  Phil— and  being 
a  gentle  and  loving  father  to  an  excep- 
tional son. 

Phil's  great  heart  was  worn  out  from 
overuse.  Again  and  again  it  collapsed. 
Doctors  oiTerated  imtil  there  was  noth- 
ing left  to  operate  on.  He  was  in  Hous- 
ton, waiting  to  receive  a  new  heart. 
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when  he  died.  I  had  called  him  at  the 
hospital  in  Houston,  but  what  I  re- 
member as  our  last  oonversatlcm  was  a 
visit  we  had  before  that  while  he  was 
in  a  hospital  in  Bartlesvme.  Phil  had 
been  afraid  to  have  a  heart  trans- 
plant—partly, I  suspect,  because  his 
mind  was  more  on  Lynn  and  Justin, 
and  what  the  cost  of  the  operation 
would  do  to  them.  He  Joked  that  he 
was  afraid  to  get  a  new  heart  because 
he'd  heard  that  such  operations 
changed  one's  i>er8onaUty.  I  Joked  that 
that  would  be  a  good  enough  reason 
for  us  to  urge  him  to  do  it  as  socm  as 
possible. 

In  the  end,  I  suspect  that  PhQ  died 
because  it  would  have  been  unthink- 
able for  any  other  heart  to  be  in  this 
gentle  man's  body.  Phil's  great  heart 
wasPhlL 

Phil  was  not  a  part  of  my  dally  life, 
and  it  seons  trite  to  say  "well  miss 
you.  nill."  but  I  know  that  I  will 
never  again  drive  into  Bartlesville 
without  seeing  Phil  Schwartz  at  every 
place  we  had  ever  been  together,  and 
feeling  a  bit  empty.  The  world  is  di- 
minished by  the  loss  of  Phil  Schwarta. 
And  so  am  I.« 


THE  REAOAN  TAX  CUTS 


HON.  JIM  COURmt 


IH  THC  B01T8C  OF 

Monday.  Aprtl  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cmn- 
mend  to  the  attenticm  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  fran  Uie 
Sunday,  March  31  edition  of  the  New 
Yorit  Times.  This  artide  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Reagan  tax  reduc- 
tions have  actually  increased  the  taxes 
received  frmn  upper  income  earners: 
As  Rbaoah  PaomsiB.  ibb  Rich  Pat  Mobs 

(By  James  D.  Gwsitney  and  Richard  Ii. 
Stroup) 

Some  people  still  coasUiK  the  1981 
Reagan  tax  cut  as  welfare  for  the  rich— or. 
to  quote  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  a  "reverse 
Robin  Hood  process,  taking  tram  the  poor 
and  giving  to  the  ridi."  But  neirty  released 
figures  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
on  1983  tax  returns  show  that  the  tax  cut 
had  Just  the  oivoslte  effect  ASUr  the  cut 
the  rich  paid  mon  and  carried  a  larger 
share  of  the  total,  while  the  poor  paid  less. 
IjOww  taxes  encouraged  the  rich  to  earn 
more  taxable  Income  and  shdter  leas  that 
Is.  to  vend  more  time  with  engineers,  dl- 
ents  and  market  researchers  snd  less  time 
with  tax  attorneys  snd  accountants. 

This  picture  emerges  when  we  hx*  at  the 
changes  in  tax  payments  for  those  earning 
more  than  $75,000  in  1981— the  top  1.36  per- 
cent of  taxpayers.  Assiiming  normal  person- 
al deductions,  these  taxpayers  faced  margin- 
al tax  rates  above  60  percent  before  the 
1981  legislation.  Not  only  did  they  get  an 
across-the-board  tax  cut  ss  did  all  taxpay- 
ers, but  they  also  beneflted  dramatically 
from  the  reduction  in  the  top  bracket  to  50 
percent  from  70  percent 
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with  such  a  bis  cut.  many  people  would 
expect  this  group  to  pay  much  leai  tax.  In 
tact,  the  top  1.36  percent  paid  10.9  percent 
more  In  taxca  In  1983  than  In  1961.  More- 
over, they  paid  a  greater  share  of  total  taxes 
than  at  any  time  In  the  past  IS  years— 33.3 
percent  of  the  total  tax  in  1983,  compared 
with  30.4  percent  in  1981.  In  contrast,  the 
bottom  half  of  income  recipients  paid  7.1 
percent  in  1083.  down  from  7.5  percent  in 
1981. 

Why  did  the  rich  end  up  paying  more  de- 
spite the  lowered  tax  rates?  The  major 
reason  is  that  taxes  change  incentives.  Con- 
sider the  change  in  incentives  for  someone 
in  the  top  brii^et  At  the  70  percent  mar- 
ginal tax  rate,  an  added  dollar  gains  only  30 
cents  for  the  earner.  But  after  the  tax  cut, 
the  earner  keeps  SO  cents  of  each  additional 
dollar— a  whopping  67  percent  increase  In 
the  incentive  to  earn.  Hiding  income  in  tax 
shelters  yields  leas,  while  finding  ways  to 
cut  business  costs  and  Increase  sales  yields  a 
higher  return. 

With  this  greater  Incentive,  executives 
spend  leas  on  plush  offices  and  Hawaii  con- 
ferences—both tax-deductible  business  ex- 
penses—and more  on  the  business  of  satisfy- 
ing customers.  Surgeons,  lawyers  and  other 
profMslonali  spend  more  time  In  the  office 
and  leas  on  the  golf  course.  In  each  case,  the 
driving  force  is  a  greater  Incentive  to  earn, 
since  each  additional  dollar  Is  worth  SO 
cents,  rather  than  30  cents.  Am  a  result, 
their  taxable  incomes  rise. 

When  the  IJtB.  daU  for  1982  showed 
that  the  rich  were  paying  a  greater  share  of 
taxes,  many  critics  resisted  the  incentives 
explanation.  Some  argued  that  the  tax 
burden  shifted  to  the  rich  because  the  1982 
r^rsssion  cut  Income  growth  among  lower- 
and  middle-income  groupings.  However, 
since  we  now  see  that  the  same  pattern  was 
present  during  the  economic  boom  of  1983. 
the  "recesslon-caused-lt"  explanation  has 
lost  lU  credibility. 

Critics  also  argued  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  upper-income  tax  base  was  a 
"bubble"  effect,  reflecting  temporary  cap- 
ital gains  from  the  boom  in  the  stocli 
marlwt.  The  problem  with  the  "bubble" 
theory  is  that  capital  gains  are  too  small- 
only  about  10  percent  of  gross  income  for 
the  top  1.36  percent  of  taxpayers— to  bring 
about  major  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
income. 

Instead.  employment  and  business 
Income— drove  the  growth  of  taxable 
income  in  the  top  braclcets.  The  wages  and 
salaries  of  the  top  1.36  percent  of  earners 
were  30.7  percent  higher  in  1B83  than  in 
1981. 

Income  changes  in  the  categories  of  busi- 
nesses and  partnerships  are  particularly  im- 
portant, since  they  often  provide  tax  shelter 
opportunities.  The  taxable  income  of  the 
top  1.36  percent  of  taxpayers  from  business 
and  professional  practices,  partnershbM  and 
smaU-busincas  oorporatioos  rose  from  $13.7 
bOlion  in  1981  to  $30.6  billion  In  1983,  an  as- 
tounding gain  of  SO  percent  In  two  years. 

It  is  true  that  lower  tax  rates  reduced  the 
value  of  tax  shelter  Investments  and  in- 
creased the  value  of  assets  that  yielded  tax- 
able income,  such  as  stocks  and  bonds.  This 
pushed  up  stock  and  bond  prices,  reflecting 
the  movement  of  resources  away  from  tax- 
favored  Investments  toward  those  generat- 
ing high  real  returns.  Was  this  bad? 

The  "bubble"  theory  is  also  Inconsistent 
with  the  time  dimension  of  decision-making. 
Vew  taxpayers  sell  their  old  tax-shelter  in- 
veatments  as  soon  ss  rates  go  down.  But 
tliey  make  fewer  new  shelter  Investments.  It 
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takes  time  to  move  resources  into  more  pro- 
ductive, unsheltered  investments.  Thus,  the 
expansion  of  taxable  income  from  the  1981 
tax  cut  will  continue  for  some  years. 

A  larger  economic  pie  can  mean  a  larger 
slice  for  everyone.  The  1981  tax  cuts  in- 
creased the  incentive  of  those  in  high  tax 
brackets  to  earn  income.  These  taxpayers 
applied  less  of  their  scarce  time,  energy  and 
money  to  low-return  tax  shelters  and  more 
to  projects  yielding  higher  returns.  They  In- 
creased productivity  and  expanded  OJf  J*. 
We  all  benefit  from  a  better-supplied  mar- 
ketplace and.  on  April  IS,  we  benefit  again 
because  the  rich  pay  more.« 


April  1, 1985 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OPimnmoTA 
in  THE  BOV8S  OF  RBPUSBITATIVIS 

Monday.  April  1, 19S5 

•  Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
scriptwrltlng  contest.  This  year  more 
than  300,000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  com- 
peting for  the  six  national  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 
The  contest  theme  this  year  was  "My 
Pledge  to  America." 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
RicoRO  the  winning  script  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota  as  delivered  by 
Maria  Deonne  Haack  who  lives  on 
Rural  Route  1.  Box  87.  Oronoco,  MN. 
Maria  is  the  17-year-old  daughter  of 
BCarvln  and  Ginger  Haack  and  Is  a 
senior  at  Pine  Island  High  School 
where  she  participates  in  many  school 
activities.  Including  the  National 
Honor  Society.  Maria  also  serves  as 
the  Minnesota  State  president  of  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America.  The 
residents  of  Minnesota's  First  Con- 
gressional District  and  I  are  Justifiably 
proud  of  this  accomplished  young 
woman. 

The  script  follows: 

Mt  Pldgx  to  Ambuca 
(By  Maria  D.  Haack) 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen.  welcome  to  the 
American  Theatre.  This  evening's  perform- 
ance will  be  "An  American  Pledge".  Our 
cast  consists  of  one  player  in  the  role 
of  .  .  .  well,  in  the  role  of  all  characters. 
Curtain  time  will  be  from  this  day  forward. 

I  am  a  student  and  my  pledge  to  America 
is  this:  I  will  take  advantage  of  my  opportu- 
nities In  quality  education.  I  may  not  discov- 
er a  miracle  cure,  I  may  not  write  the  great 
American  novel,  I  may  not  negotiate  a 
major  peace  plan.  However,  I  will  keep  my 
mind  open  to  new  and  Innovative  thoughts 
and  In^hts,  I  will  expand  my  horlaons,  I 
will  strive  to  reach  my  academic  potential  as 
Is  the  American  privilege.  I  am  only  one,  but 
in  America,  I  can  make  a  difference. 

I  am  a  Christian.  The  windows  of  stained 
glass  In  my  house  of  worship  are  lit  warmly 
on  any  given  Sunday  morning,  and  not  only 
there  am  I  free  to  practice  my  faith.  I  pray 
in  my  home,  give  thanks  in  my  day  to  day 
living,  share  my  beliefs  with  those  who  are 
lost  or  need  comfort.  All  of  this  I  shall  con- 


tinue as  a  pledge  and  promise  to  this  coun- 
try. I  am  only  one,  but  in  America,  I  can 
make  a  difference. 

I  am  a  daughter.  Within  that  simple  title  I 
carry  many  responsibilities.  For  example, 
my  ancestors  founded  what  is  known  today 
as  the  greatest  nation  on  earth— The  United 
States  of  America.  I  pledge  to  those  great 
minds  and  hearts  a  continuing  reverence 
and  upkeep  of  their  accomplishments.  My 
parents  have  instilled  in  me  appreciation  for 
this  cotmtry.  Therefore,  I  pledge  to  do  the 
same  for  my  children  so  that  they  may  not 
blindly  take  advantage  of  what  this  country 
is  and  what  it  has  to  offer.  I  am  only  one, 
but  in  America,  I  can  make  a  difference. 

I  am  a  citiien.  What  a  beautiful  phrase 
really,  it  can  be  used  in  many  different  con- 
texts. I  am  a  citiien:  honor  and  gratitude.  I 
may  pledge  my  loyalty.  Let  me  give  In 
return  for  all  I  have  received. 

And  then  you  may  say:  "I  am  a  dtlsen." 
Pride  and  a  bit  of  boastiulnees.  In  wartime 
and  peace  I  pledge  to  defend  old  glory  and 
the  land  she  waves  freely  over.  Tou  know 
the  song.  When  it  Is  played  I  place  my  hand 
over  my  heart  and  join  in  the  singing.  Do 
you  get  misty-eyed,  too?  That  is  one  of  the 
great  beneflts  of  patriotism. 

Finally.  I  am  a  citizen.  I,  as  in  an  individ- 
ual. I,  as  in  a  part  of  the  whole.  I  am  only 
one,  but  in  America  I  can  make  a  difference. 

I  am  a  teenager.  What  sort  of  pledge 
would  a  mere  teenager  take  on?  I  answer 
you  in  all  sincerity.  I,  along  with  millions  of 
my  fellow  teenagers  symbolize  the  future. 
We  are  tomorrow's  leaders,  tomorrow's  priv- 
ileged voters,  farmers,  business  people,  in- 
dustrial woriiers,  members  of  congress,  the 
government.  I  pledge  to  aid  in  restoration  of 
America's  past.  I  pledge  to  strive,  along  with 
my  peers,  for  continued  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty in  an  often  chaotic  and  unstable  world.  "I 
pledge  aUegiance  ..."  a  familiar  pledge, 
but  no  less  meaningful  or  sincere  because  of 
iU  familiarity.  I  am  a  teenager— only  one 
teenager— but  in  America  I  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

As  the  curtain  closes  and  the  house  lights 
come  up.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pay  close  at- 
tention to  our  cast  member.  She  has  no 
make-up  to  remove,  no  costume  to  change 
from.  And  she  has  no  character  to  step  out 
of.  Instead,  she  returns  home  as  a  continu- 
ance of  this  evening's  performance.  Tou  see, 
"An  American  Pledge"  is  no  fictional  play. 
It  is.  Indeed  a  true  commitment  and  a  real 
life  drama.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  WHY  IT'S  "A 
BAD  INVESTMENT" 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHTTSXTTS 
IM  TBI  BOUSX  or  RKntSSSHTATIVXS 

Monday.  April  1.  19S5 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  increas- 
ingly, an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  agree  that  we  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  bring  an  end  to  the  op- 
pressive, racist  system  by  which  a 
small  minority  of  white  South  Afri- 
cans tyrannizes  over  the  nonwhite  ma- 
jority in  that  country. 

But  we  continue  to  have  major  dif- 
ferences over  how  best  to  shape  our 
policies— toward  this  end.  Some  have 
argued  that,  while  they  too  abhor 
apartheid.  caUs  for  an  end  to  Ameri- 
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can  invesiment  in  that  country  are  im- 
practical and  show  too  litUe  economic 
■ophisUoition.  So  it  was  particularly 
interestinJB  to  me  to  read  an  article  in 
Sunday's  Boston  Globe  by  one  of  the 
most  thbughtful.  scvhisticated.  and 
successful  businessmen  In  New  Eng- 
land. Jeniy  Dunf  ey.  In  which  he  makes 
the  case  for  disinvestment  on  both 
moral  and  economic  grounds. 

This  eloquent  and  reasoned  state- 
ment, coihlng  as  It  doea  frmn  a  person 
of  Jerry  thinfey's  credentials  as  a  cre- 
ative bustnesB  devel<K)er  and  manager 
greatly  Ijolsters  the  caae  for  strong 
sanctionsiagainst  the  inhumane  South 
African  rMme.  It  is  wholly  consistent 
with  the  poik  that  Jerry  Dunfey  and 
his  f  amOi  have  done  for  years  to  show 
that  the  Successful  practice  of  capital- 
ism is  enlianoed  by  stronf  moral  sense. 
I  insert  his  letter  to  46  American  oor- 
poraUonsj  explaining  irtiy  the  Dunfey 
family  has  decided  not  to  hold  stock  in 
any  cootiTany  investing  In  South 
Africa  he^: 

SoutH  AnuoL  Why  It's  "a  Bad 
iMvasmniT" 

I  am  wr4ing  to  explain  why  the  Dunfey 
family  will  no  longer  hold  stocks  in  [your 
corporation  or  In  any  other  company  which 
invests  in  South  Africa. 

I  was  in  that  country  in  January  and  saw 
for  myaelf  the  twisted  face  of  apartheid.  I 
saw  the  siqi^e-sex  hostels  outside  Johannes- 
burg where  fathers  and  husbands  are  forced 
to  live  11  months  a  year  separated  from 
their  wives  and  chlldmi.  condemned  to 
exist  in  sqtialor  and  Isolatkm.  because  apart- 
held  denied  their  families  even  Um  most  ele- 
mentary riifau  of  ctUsenaliip  and  free  move- 
ment insidi  their  own  country.  I  saw  the  re- 
settlement camp  at  Onverwaebt.  a  treeless, 
desolate  d#sert  where  hundreds  of  pe(K>le 
have  been  {forced  to  move  simply  because 
their  skin  Is  black.  When  I  hear  about 
"progress"  In  South  Africa.  I  think  of  the 
fastest-growing  part  of  Onverwacfat— the 
cemeteries  fllled  with  the  bodies  of  young 
children  who  have  died  in  infancy  due  to 
the  conditions  of  the  camp  and  the  lack  of 
medical  care.  (The  goveraraent  official  in 
charge  of  the  camp  at  first  said  seven  doc- 
tors lived  (here,  thou  retracted  that  datm. 
then  took  Us  to  a  medical  clinic  where  no 
doctor  was  on  duty.) 

So  it  was  across  South  Africa.  I  will  never 
forget,  for  example,  the  proud.  goiUe 
people  I  oicountered  during  my  visit  to 
Crossroads,  an  unauthoriwd  settlemoit 
near  Cape  Town,  who  asked  only  that  they 
be  allowed  to  live  in  peace  and  human  digni- 
ty. Just  a  taonth  later,  some  of  them  were 
shot  downi  by  South  Aftican  police,  and 
many  more  were  Injured,  during  a  protest 
against  the  government's  plan  for  their 
forced  remevaL 

I  also  heard  what  is  often  referred  to  as 
"the  otherlside"  of  the  story  in  meetings 
with  bustness  leaders  and  government  offi- 
cials. Yet  the  so-called  political  "refonns" 
which  theyj  cited  have  in  tect  only  deepened 
the  rift  bedveen  the  minority  white  commu- 
nity and  the  vast  majority  of  South  Afri- 
cans who  sre  black.  I  was  told  of  economic 
progress,  yet  In  many  respects  the  dispari- 
ties between  whites  and  Macks  are  becoming 
greater.  Ccvporatlons  which  portray  them- 
selves as  i^  force  for  change  are.  In  many 
cases,  the  same  companies  which  are  enforc- 
ing the  netorlous  3   percent  rule,  under 
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wlilch  only  3  percent  of  black  miners  can 
bring  their  families  with  them  to  the  mine- 
site.  Willie  all  white  miners  can.  These  com- 
panies are.  in  effect,  active  partners  in  an 
intolerable  raorim. 

Token  steps  and  half  measures  are  an  in- 
creasingly tranmarent  mask  which  cannot 
ooooeal  the  true  face  of  apartheid.  Real 
progress.  I  am  convinced,  depoids  on  three 
changes:  an  end  to  the  denationalization  of 
triadt  South  Africans:  movement  toward  full 
political  rii^ts  for  all  South  Africans;  and 
the  repeal  of  apartheid  in  all  its  forms. 

I  beard  the  excuse  that  disinvestment  or 
economic  sanctions  wHl  hurt  only  blacks,  or 
that  It  wiU  not  worlL.  The  argument,  curi- 
ously, came  from  whites,  who  seemed  re- 
markably exercised  about  something  which, 
in  the  next  breath,  they  dismissed  as  "inef- 
fective." Ab  black  people  repeatedly  said  to 
me.  this  was  one  of  the  few  times  they  had 
ever  seen  such  solicitude  for  their  condi- 
tions from  the  very  forces  which  were  prof- 
iting tram  it  And  as  (me  black  father  in  his 
mld-SOs  said.  "It  was  15  years  ago  when  I 
first  got  the  explanation  that  sanctions 
would  hurt  blacks.  I  wish  they  had  hurt  me 
then,  so  my  son  wouldn't  be  hurting  so 
much  now." 

I  do  not  deny  that  business  has  done  some 
good  in  South  Africa.  But  now,  flmOly,  the 
fundamental  issue  must  be  faced.  They 
relate  to  the  very  nature  of  the  South  Afri- 
can system— which  is  the  only  explicitly 
racist  system  still  openly,  even  proudly,  pro- 
claimed to  the  world.  For  my  family  and  for 
me,  given  the  suffering  I  saw,  this  is  a  bade 
moral  Question.  As  a  businessman.  I  also 
think  it  involves  economic  good  saise.  Some 
day.  all  South  Africans  will  have  their  right- 
ful say  in  the  running  of  their  country.  Is  it 
really  prudent  for  American  business  to 
invest  (HI  the  side  of  the  present  regime, 
under  its  rules  and  in  complicity  with  it?  Is 
it  really  prudent  to  identify  ourselves  with 
the  apartheid  system  at  the  very  m(mient 
when  black  South  Africans  are  beginning  to 
look— in  my  view,  mistakenly  but  under- 
standably—to Marxism  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  source  of  hope,  primarily  be- 
cause they  regard  civitalism  and  American 
as  helpmates  of  their  oppressors? 

I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  to  reverse 
that  trend  and  to  put  both  our  country  and 
our  (»mpanles  on  the  side  of  freednn.  In 
any  accounting  that  calculates  beyond  the 
short-term,  both  principle  and  profit  should 
move  us  in  that  direction.  In  any  case,  as  in- 
dividuals, the  members  of  my  family  cannot 
continue  to  invest  in  oorporaUons  which 
making  wnmg  Investments  from  a  moral 
perspective— and  bad  investments  from  a 
business  perspective. 

We  intend  to  urge  others  to  make  the 
same  decision  we  have  made.* 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPiaCRIOAH 
nr  THE  HOtTSX  OP  RZFRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1, 198S 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  slowly  turning  Af- 
ghanistan into  a  satellite  state.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  rape  of 
that  once  peaceful  country,  and  I  want 
to  recommend  an  ex(^ellent  article  de- 
scribing the  most  recent  Soviet  strate- 
gy for  subduing  that  lancL 
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The  initial  Soviet  strategy  of  fight- 
ing the  Afghani  Freedom  Flitters 
failed  Now,  the  Soviets  are  trying  to 
depopulate  the  coimtryslde.  Villages 
are  being  bombed  out  of  existence,  and 
their  inhabitants  are  being  slau^- 
tered.  Agricultural  land  and  farm  ani- 
mals are  also  being  eliminated  and 
new  waves  of  refugees  are  flooding 
into  neighboring  Pakistan.  Already, 
Paltistan  has  over  3  million  Afghani 
refugees. 

A  model  Soviet  state  is  being  set  up 
with  all  the  trappings  of  communism. 
The  Government  of  Afghanistan  is  es- 
sentially being  managed  by  Soviets 
and  the  state-controUed  Afghani 
media  tell  of  the  great  accomplish- 
mmts  of  their  Soviet  saviors.  Young 
Af  fl^ianl  children  are  being  soit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  long-term  indoctrina- 
tion and  training,  and  the  Afghani  in- 
telligence service  is  now  a  classic 
model  of  the  KGB.  The  history  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  being  rewritten  by  Soviet 
historians  who  will  tell  how  Afghani- 
stan was  rescued  by  Soviet  soldiers. 

As  we  watch  this  sad  chapter  in  his- 
tory unfold  before  our  very  eyes.  I 
have  real  reason  to  doubt  the  often  ac- 
claimed peaceful  intentions  of  the 
Kremlin.  When  and  where  possible, 
the  Soviets  will  continue  to  absorb 
neighboring  states.  The  Kremlin  will 
also  project  its  power  into  distant  re- 
gions of  the  world  by  amisting  and 
using  surrogates.  Struggling  democra- 
cies will  be  destabilized  by  so-called 
guerrillas  for  national  liberation. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  brave  freedom 
fighters  in  Afghanistan  will  continue 
to  make  the  Soviet  invaders  pay  a 
high  price  for  their  most  recent  effort 
to  expand  the  Soviet  empire. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind.  I  sug- 
gest that  my  coll^eagues  in  the  Con- 
gress read  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  New  York  Times  article  on  Af- 
ghanistan. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  34. 1985] 

RXMAKTItO  AFGHAinSTAH  IH  TBX  SOVIXT  IlIA4» 

(By  Richard  Bernstein) 
PxsHAWAR— A  dusty,  frontier  city  In  north- 
em  Pakistan,  lying  Just  down  the  road  from 
the  Khyber  Pass,  is  a  place  full  of  terrible 
stories  these  days.  There  is,  for  examide, 
the  tale  of  Mohammed  Qasim  Tusuf  1.  a  soft 
npoken.  33-year-old  former  professor  of  agri- 
culture at  Kabul  University,  in  neighboring 
Afghanistan,  whose  experience  aptly  sums 
up  the  disastrous  events  in  his  country  since 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  it  an  Dec.  37. 1979. 
Mr.  Tusuf  1  felt,  after  several  years  of  life 
under  what  the  Afghans  officially  called  the 
Saur.  or  April.  Revolution  that  life  had 
become  untenable,  so  he  decided  to  get  out. 
Shortly  before  he  left,  he  saw  on  Afghani- 
stan's state-run  television  a  news  program 
alMut  his  native  village,  a  place  called  Beh- 
soud,  once  a  collecti(m  of  mud-brick  houses 
with  about  100  farming  families.  The  televi- 
sion program  showed  Behsoud  as  a  happy 
place:  land  reform  was  progressing,  feudal- 
ism was  being  wiped  out.  support  for  the 
Communist  revolution  was  gnnring  am(mg 
the  villagers.  Behsoud  lies,  it  happens,  near 
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the  route  Oram  the  capltel,  Kabul,  to  the 
Piklrtui  border.  Becauw  the  vOlage  wu  hit 
Mrthplaee.  Mr.  Tuaufl  paid  a  nnal  visit  to  It 
on  hia  waj  into  exile. 

"If  you  fo  to  my  vlllace."  he  Mid.  evoklnc 
the  ditferenee  between  reality  and  the  prop- 
aganda imace,  "you  «111  aee  that  it  haa  been 
deatroyed.  Tou  won't  find  more  ttian  fire 
families  there.  The  vlllace  haa  been  terribly 
bombed." 

Behaoud's  condition  Is  shared  by  many, 
perfaapa  most,  villacea  in  Afghanistan:  Mr. 
Tuaufl  and  other  Afghan  refugees  contend. 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  Ite  efforts  to  weaken 
support  for  the  mujahedeen.  the  anti-Soviet 
reaMance  fighters,  has  started  Intense 
aerial  bonbardmente  of  rural  areaa.  The 
United  Nations  Human  Righta  ConunisBion 
said  in  a  recent  report  that  the  Soviet  strat- 
egy is  aimed  apparently  at  forcibly  evacuat- 
ing large  stretdies  of  countryside.  Refugees 
say  that  entire  areaa.  such  as  the  Panjshir 
Valley,  northwest  of  Kabul,  have  been  virtu- 
ally abandoned.  The  policy  has  left  an  un- 
known number  dead  or  displaced  and  cre- 
ated havoc  in  Afidian  agriculture.  A  study 
prepared  by  Aaam  Oul.  like  Mr.  Tusufl  a 
former  professor  of  agriculture  at  Kabul 
Univenlty.  found  that  the  output  of  wheat, 
com  and  rice  fell  by  1M3  to  roughly  one- 
quarter  the  levels  of  197S.  A  study  by  some 
British  doctors,  based  aa  Information  col- 
lected by  Afghan  refugees  dispatched  se- 
cretly to  all  parts  of  the  country,  concluded 
that  malnutrition  among  children  Is  preva- 
lent and  that  famine  threatens  thousands  of 
people.  Tet,  the  Soviet-Inspired  news  media, 
reporting  on  Behsoud  and  other  vUlagea  In 
Afghanistan,  routinely  profess  land  reform 
and  rural  progress. 

"In  Behaoud  village  there  is  land  and 
then  Is  water,  but  there  Is  no  agriculture." 
Mr.  TUsufl  said.  "The  Irrigation  system  has 
been  destroyed.  There  are  no  farmers  to  cul- 
tivate the  land." 

Taken  Individually,  perhapa.  stories  like 
that  of  »«*««mi««rf  Quiin  Tusufl  are  not  of 
staggering  dimensions,  not  by  the  standards 
of  our  bloody  century.  Taken  together,  how- 
ever, and  added  to  the  Information  that  has 
leaked  from  an  Afghanistan  that  the  Soviet 
tTnlon  has  attempted  to  seal  off  from  inde- 
pendent outside  obaervation.  the  stories  sug- 
gest that  Soviet  policy  in  Afghanistan  is  as 
audacious  and  ruthlem  as  any  the  Russians 
have  ever  carried  out  In  their  satellite 
statea.  The  Afghanistan  that  emergea  In  the 
refugeea'  accounte  Is  a  country  not  simply 
being  subdued  militarily  by  the  Soviet 
Union  but  lieing  remade  In  the  Russians' 
own  totalitarian  Image. 

Several  years  ago.  the  way  Afghan  refu- 
geea tell  it,  the  country's  im>-Soviet  leaders 
said  that  there  only  needed  to  be  one  mO- 
llon  Afghans  left  in  the  country.  They  were 
quoted  by  refugeea  as  saying  that  a  revolu- 
tionary society  could  be  constructed  on  that 
slender  basis,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  prewar 
population  of  16  million  were  to  flee  or  be 
destroyed.  In  fact,  there  Is  no  absolute  proof 
available  In  the  West  that  the  Afghan  lead- 
ers made  predaely  that  grim,  bleak  formula- 
tion. But  the  statement  is  consistent  with 
what  seems  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  two  complementary  sides  of  the  Soviet 
and  Afghan  Communist  undertaking. 

The  first  dantent  is  to  strip  away  those 
who  are  troublesame.  to  sweep  away  the  old 
and  the  inconvenient— and.  in  Afghanistan's 
crusty,  feudal  society,  there  Is  much  that  Is 
old  and  Inconvenient.  The  vast  depopulation 
that  has  already  occurred— one  of  history's 
great  migrations  s>fmi  to  be  a  result  of 
this  effort.  One-third  of  the  prewar  popula- 
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tion  has  already  fled  to  Pakistan.  Iran  and 
other  countries.  Many  others— nobody 
knows  exactly  how  many— have  left  their 
homes  In  the  countryside  for  the  relatively 
safe  dtiea.  fleeing  the  bombardmente  that 
have  become  a  regular  part  of  the  Soviet 
strategy. 

The  second,  and  less  conspicuous,  element 
suggested  by  Mr.  Tusufl's  evocation  of  the 
propaganda  machinery  now  operating  In  Af- 
ghanistan. Is  an  attempt  to  transfer  onto 
Afghan  soO  the  methods  and  institutions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  This,  as  the  Rus- 
sians are  finding  out.  will  take  some  doing 
outside  the  urban  areas.  The  people  of  the 
Afghan  countryside,  fiercely  traditional, 
deeply  religious,  have  always  resisted  con- 
trol by  any  kind  of  central  government,  par- 
ticularly any  foreign  government.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Russiana  are  striving  to  create, 
from  a  kind  of  ground  aero  If  necessary,  a 
new  and  more  malleable  society,  one  whoae 
basic  character  harks  back  to  the  structures 
invented  by  Lenin  and  which  have  been  im- 
planted in  such  plaoea  as  Eastern  Europe 
and  Indochina.  "They  are  not  that  much 
concerned  with  the  amount  of  territory  oon- 
troUed  by  the  mujahedeen."  Abdul  Majid 
M^ngyV  a  former  diplomat  In  the  Afghan 
Communist  government  and  now  a  refugee 
In  Peahawar.  said.  "Their  strategy  is  to 
create  nuclei  of  Sovletlzed  society  In  the 
cities  they  control  and  to  spread  outward 
from  them  to  the  rest  of  the  country." 

There  has  been  much  speculation  on  why 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  persisting  in  these  poli- 
cies In  Afghanistan  In  the  face  of  the  huge 
financial  burden  an  occupation  force  of 
115.000  troops  entails,  not  to  mention  the 
10.000  Soviet  soldiers  killed  In  the  war  so  far 
and  the  enormous  propaganda  loss  Moscow 
has  suffered  elsewhere  In  the  world.  For  Ite 
part,  the  Soviet  Union  says  Ite  aim  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  balance  of  power  on  Ite  own  borders 
by  supporting  Afghanistan's  socialist  revolu- 
tion aolnst  "Imperialist"  countries,  by 
which  it  means  the  United  Statea.  Pakistan 
and  China.  The  Russians  also  stress  that 
they  are  promoting  "progressive"  changes, 
providing  scientific  education,  bringing 
about  the  equality  of  women  and  ending  the 
reign  of  the  old  "exploiting  classes." 

The  most  widespread  view  In  the  West  of 
the  Soviet  obJecUves  is  that  the  Russians 
are  pushing  southward,  as  they  have 
ttiroughout  their  history,  seeking  strategic 
advantage  In  South  Asia  and  in  the  area  of 
the  Persian  Oulf.  Some  commentators  in 
the  United  Statea  have  argued  that  the  Rus- 
sians. In  seeking  this  objective  will  try  to 
absorb  Afghanistan  as  a  new  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  it 
absorbed  Kfttm^*"*-"  Tadahiklstan  and  the 
other  Central  Asian  oomains  after  the  1017 
RevolutkMi. 

Abdul  Majld  Mangal  Is  a  former  career 
diplomat  in  the  Kabul  Oovemment  whoae 
last  post  was  as  the  second-ranking  official 
In  the  Afghan  Embassy  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Like  Mr.  Tusufl.  he  left  for  Pakistan  In 
1083.  He  said  that  In  Kabul.  Jalalabad. 
Herat,  Kandahar  and  the  other  major 
urban  areas  of  the  country,  Soviet-style  in- 
stitutions are  aInMdy  well  establiahed.  He 
has  a  long  list  of  them:  the  propaganda  ma- 
chinery, the  sUte-oontrolled  newspapers, 
the  professional  associations,  the  branches 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, office  and  schooL  There  Is  also,  of 
course,  the  secret  police,  or.  as  It  Is  called 
after  Ite  Afghan  Initials.  Khad.  modeled  on 
the  K.03..  the  Soviet  Union's  own  tentacu- 
lar security  apparatus.  Soviet  advisers  have 
l>een  placed  at  every  level  of  government. 
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where  they  control  even  the  routine  exer- 
cises of  administration.  The  achool  system, 
from  kindergartens  to  universities,  has  been 
revamped.  Thousands  of  young  people  are 
sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  educa- 
tions. lw1iM'<"g  chlltfren  as  young  as  5  or  6 
years  old  who  are  destined  to  stay  tor  a 
decade.  It  is  estimated  that  some  13,000  Af- 
ghans are  now  studying  at  various  universi- 
ties and  training  Institutes  in  the  Soviet 
Union.* 
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ABUSES  IN  JOB  TRAININO  ACT 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

orcAuvoamA 

in  THK  HOUSE  OT  RKPRKSBrTATIVIS 

Monday.  April  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
State  senator.  Bill  Greene,  chairman 
of  the  California  Senate  Committee  on 
Industrial  Relations,  recently  circulat- 
ed a  letter  to  his  colleagues  about 
abuses  in  the  Job  Partnership  Train- 
ing Act  [JTPAl. 

My  senator  was  referring  to  two  arti- 
cles which  appeared  In  fall  1984  issue 
of  Personnel  Consultant— Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  tJTPAl— a  "New 
Source  of  Income"  and  "The  Job  Serv- 
ice—Your Involvement  Now  WIU 
Affect  Its  Future." 

Senator  Greene's  letter  raises  some 
serious  concerns  about  possible  abuse 
of  JPTA  that  compeUed  me  to  bring 
this  issue  to  our  attention. 

Senator  Greene  should  be  commend- 
ed for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  in  question: 

CAUfOBiriA     I^OISLATXiaX.     Sbkatx 

Comamx  oa  Iksustbial  Rxla- 
noHS. 
Sacramento,  CA,  February  11, 1985. 

Dbax  CoixsAOor  This  is  to  Invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  accoovanying  preaentoticms 
of  two  offldala  of  the  National  Association 
of  Personnel  Consultants,  which  were  print- 
ed In  the  final  program  of  the  association's 
annual  conference  In  Atlanto  this  past  No- 
vember 1984.  relating  to  the  nation's,  states' 
and  local  entitles'  process  for  training  citi- 
zens for  employment  in  the  work  force 
under  the  still  virgin  Job  Training  and  Part- 
nership Act. 

There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  at  this 
time  to  Indlq^te  how  prevalent  this  "repeat 
of  history"  or  "re-run  of  an  old  movie" 
might  be:  however,  identical  past  actions  of 
this  nature  earned  the  description  of  "pov- 
erty pimp." 

It  can  be  argued  this  could  be  the  opening 
salvo  of  a  new  menace  to  training  California 
dtisens  and  moving  them  Into  employment 
In  the  work  force,  which  could  appropriate- 
ly be  tagged  the  tactics  of  "private  sector 
Jobs  ptanps." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  question 
must  reasonably  be  posed  as  to  what  are 
some  of  the  Private  Industry  Councils  and 
Service  Delivery  Areas  organisations  (train- 
ing agencies),  using  as  basis  for  approving 
training  contracte.  How  much  do  they  look 
into  the  nature  of  their  contracte?  How 
much  do  they  look  Into  the  reasonable  cost 
of  the  service  for  which  they  contract?  Bow 


much  do  t^ey  examine  the  outcome  to  be 
expected  frnn  such  servloea? 

It  Is  deae  from  the  accompanying  prcsen- 
taUons  of  these  NAPC  officials  we  would  be 
amaaed  to  i  see  what  JTPA  eontraete  pay 
$100,000  for  especially  in  California,  iriikh 
receives  special  billing.  And  to  think,  under 
CETA  and  earlier  training  eff orte  the  iden- 
tical servicAs  were  available  at  the  cost  of  a 
dvil  service  salary,  or  that  of  an  employee 
of  a  government  financed,  community-based 

I  urgeyo( 
business  is 
California 


'omia  Snder  J1 
Respdctfully. 


1  to  Join  in  assuring  this  type  of 
not  permitted  to  take  hold  In 
JTPA. 


BniOaiBn. 

Chairma,n.m 


TEENAC^  DRUG  ABUSE:  RECENT 
mONAL  TRENDS 


NjAI 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FQGHAN 

.  or  OHIO 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBKIITATIVBS 

Bfonday.  AprU  1. 1985 

•  lir.  FQGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug 
abuse  is  ^  poison  that  threatens  the 
well-being  of  thousands  of  our  Na- 
tion's young  people.  As  the  original 
chairman;of  the  House  Task  FVtroe  on 
Intematidnal  Narcotics  Control,  I 
worked  tb  stem  the  flow  of  drugs 
across  our  borders.  But  the  struggle 
against  drugs  is  a  war  with  many 
fronts.  The  war  at  home— in  our  high 
schools  and  Junior  highs,  on  the 
streets  of  i  our  towns  and  cities  and  in 
our  families— is  Just  as  critical,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  intodlction  efforts 
taking  place  at  or  outside  our  borders. 
The  targats  of  our  international  strug- 
gle against  drugs— producers,  traf- 
fioers,  SDtugglers— are  often  (Uffieult 
to  identify  and  locate.  But  the  princi- 
pal objedf  of  our  domesUe  war  against 
drugs  caa  be  an  even  more  elusive 
entity:  thfc  minds  of  our  young  people. 

In  ordei'  to  give  us  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  teen- 
agers regarding  drugs,  the  National  In- 
stitute ori  Drug  Abuse  each  year  con- 
ducts a  svvey  of  high  school  seniors. 
The  result  of  the  latest  survey,  based 
on  the  responses  of  16,000  m«nbers  of 
the  class  jof  1984.  offer  us  reason  for 
guarded  hope  that  we  are  beginning  to 
make  prckress  in  this  arduous  fight, 
but  also  for  concern  about  the  growing 
strength  ^f  an  emerging  enemy. 

Rates  ot  use  of  marijuana,  sedatives, 
stimulants,  alcohol,  and  cigarettes  all 
defined  In  1984;  25.2  percent  of  the 
seniors  interviewed  reported  having 
used  mailjuana  at  least  once  in  the 
previous  ^0  days,  compared  to  27  per- 
cent last  year  and  more  than  37  per- 
cent Just  )6  years  ago.  The  rate  of  use 
of  stimulants  dropped  from  10.7  per- 
cent 2  yc^  ago  to  8.3  percent  Sed- 
ative use,]  at  2.3  percent,  was  less  than 
half  the  level  for  1980.  Two-thirds  of 
the  seniors  interviewed  reported 
having  uged  alcohol  during  the  previ- 
ous monith.  but  that  figure  actually 
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represented  a  decline  of  about  5  per- 
cent from  the  1978  high  of  more  than 
72  percent.  Cigarette  use  dropped 
below  the  30  percent  mark  for  the 
first  time  since  the  survey  was  started, 
down  significantly  from  the  1976  rate 
of  38.8  percent. 

These  figures  for  current  use  were, 
bolstered  by  the  results  for  rates  of 
daily  use.  At  5  ijercent,  the  level  of 
dally  use  of  marijuana  was  less  than 
half  the  rate  reported  in  1978;  4.8  per- 
cent of  the  seniors  reported  using  alco- 
hol daily,  compared  to  6.9  percent  in 
1979.  Daily  cigarette  use  fell  from  21.2 
percent  last  year  to  18.7  percent,  a 
level  more  than  10  percent  below  the 
levels  of  6  and  7  years  ago. 

Ovnall,  the  rate  of  current  use  of  il- 
licit drugs  among  seniors  dropped  to 
29  percent  in  1984,  down  from  33  per- 
cent in  1983  and  39  percent  in  1978 
and  1979. 

In  addition  to  revealing  changes  in 
behavior,  the  survey  demonstrated  en- 
couraging trends  in  teenagers'  atti- 
tudes toward  drug  use.  Asked  whether 
there  was  "great  risk"  involved  in 
taking  cocaine,  smoking  marijuana, 
■»"«»ring  cigarettes,  and  drinking  alco- 
hol, the  percentage  of  seniors  respond- 
ing positively  rose  for  each  type  of 
drug  use:  78  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed considered  regular  cocaine  use 
dangerous,  an  increase  of  5  percent. 
Two-thirds  of  the  seniors  regarded 
regular  marijuana  use  to  be  risky.  The 
percentage  recognizing  the  dangers  of 
cigarette  smoking  was  Just  slightly 
below  that  for  marijuana,  and  the  per- 
cmtage  expressing  concern  about 
heavy  drinking  was  up  5  percent  from 
last  year  to  42  percent. 

While  many  of  these  trends  in  drug 
use  and  attitude  toward  dlrug  use  are 
encouraging,  the  absolute  levels  of 
these  types  of  behavior  and  attitude 
remain  distressingly  high.  In  addition, 
at  least  two  drugs,  cocaine  and  PCP— 
phencyclidine— show  no  decline,  and 
perhi4)s  a  slight  increase,  in  populari- 
ty. The  level  of  ciirrent  use  of  PCP, 
though  stiU  below  the  high  of  2.4  per- 
cent recorded  in  1979,  rose  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row  to  1.6  percent. 
The  rate  of  regular  cocaine  use 
jumped  even  more  dramatically,  from 
4.9  percent  to  5.8  percent.  While  the 
cocaine  use  figure  was  comparable  to 
the  level  5  years  ago,  it  remained  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  levels  found 
during  the  Ute  1970's. 

If  we  are  to  maintAJn  some  of  the 
momenttim  we  seem  to  have  gained  In 
the  fight  against  drugs  over  the  last 
several  years,  we  must  increase  otir 
commitment  to  that  fight— a  commit- 
ment expressed  not  merely  in  amounts 
of  taxpayers'  money  spent  on  drug 
abuse  prevention,  but  a  commitment 
expressed  in  time  and  effort  and  crea- 
tivity contributed  by  educators  and 
parents  and  legislators  and  young 
peers.  A  commitment  expressed  in  the 
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examples  we  set  and  the  lessons  we 
share. 

The  fight  against  drugs  is  a  fight  we 
can  win.  But  we  must  renew  the  strug- 
gle through  a  process  of  collective  edu- 
cation and  inspiration.* 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MX  AND 
DEFENSE  SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

orwAaHnotow 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  KBPSBSEirrATIVBS 

Monday.  April  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  MTTJiKR  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  our  nati<mal  eccoomy 
and  security  faced  by  both  $200  billicm 
a  year  deficits  and  a  Soviet  military 
threat,  we  must  draw  carefully  the 
line  between  wise  and  unwise  defense 
spending. 

TBX  MX  u  aoT  SMAXT  uafEaas  sraasDM 

I  beUeve  the  $40  billion  MX  Pro- 
gram is  not  smart  defense  vending  be- 
cause it  offers  little  detmence  for  lots 
of  budcs.  The  TJB.  nuclear  weapons 
strategy  is  properly  built  around  de- 
terrence. We  have  designed  and  are 
designing  nuclear  wetvooB  that  can 
survive  a  Soviet  attack  and  hit  the  So- 
viets so  hard  that  they  will  not  dare  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attadL  Our  Trident 
submarines,  our  airbrane  bombers,  our 
mobile  Midgetman  missile  program 
satisfy  this  requirement.  The  MX  does 
not. 

The  BCX.  whOe  powerful,  is  very  vul- 
nerable. Most,  if  not  all.  MX's  would 
be  wiped  out  in  their  stati«mary  sHos 
by  a  Soviet  attadL  The  original  MX 
plan  was  to  design  an  invulnerable 
missile— one  that  moved  around  by 
rail  and  could  not  be  targeted.  But 
what  was  planned  to  be  mobile  and  in- 
vulnerable has  ended  up  stationary 
and  very  vulnerable.  The  MX  thus  has 
little  value  as  a  defensive  weapcm. 

While  few  MX's,  if  any,  can  survive 
a  Soviet  attack,  they  can  be  used  to 
laimch  a  nuclear  atta^  The  MX 
therefore  is  primarily  a  first  strike 
wemwn  nUlier  than  a  second  strike 
weapon.  Hence  the  MX  not  only  does 
not  deter  the  Soviets  but  tempts  them 
to  strike  first 

TBI  MX  IS  HOT  A  BABaAOniMi  CHIP 

For  the  MX  to  be  a  credible  bargain- 
ing chip,  the  Soviets  must  believe  we 
will  use  it  And  since  the  MX  is  so  vul- 
nerable, the  Soviets  must  believe  we 
will  use  it  to  strike  first  that  is.  start  a 
nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
dont  believe  the  United  States  will 
start  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  dtm't  think  many  Americans 
believe  this,  and  I  drat  think  the 
Soviet  Union  believes  this.  There  are 
nations  in  this  world,  including  the 
Soviet  Unicm,  who  may  start  an  all  out 
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nudew  war.  but  the  United  States  la 
not  one  of  them. 

Even  If  the  ICC  la  a  bargalnlns  chip, 
logk  dictates  not  that  we  build  It.  but 
that  we  omtlnue  to  threaten  to  do  so. 
Last  sununer  Congress  said  It  would 
make  no  decision  on  MX  until  this 
spring.  In  order  to  see  If  the  Soviets 
would  come  back  to  the  negotiating 
table.  They  have.  If  MX  really  is  a 
barpdnlng  chip.  Congress  should  say 
it  wlU  make  no  decision  on  MX  until  it 
sees  what  the  Soviets  offer  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  Threatening  to  build  a 
weapon  may  be  a  bargaining  chip.  But 
I  believe  once  the  money  is  spent  and 
the  weaptm  Is  built,  it  is  an  accom- 
plished fact— not  a  bargaining  chip. 
THB  MX  aaouLB  HOT  BB  ■xm.T  JUST  ncAVSB  or 
nB  QBISTA  mooTiATiom 

During  the  last  campaign  I  opposed 
the  MX.  One  factor  has  changed  since 
then:  negotiations  at  Geneva. 

I  believe  all  Americans  want  the  ne- 
gotiations to  succeed.  Consistent  with 
XJB.  security,  we  must  strive  for  arms 
stability  and  reductions.  I  don't  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  makes  any  more 
sense  to  approve  the  MX  Just  because 
we  are  In  negotiations,  than  it  would 
make  sense  to  reject  the  MX  if  tomor- 
row the  Soviets  walk  out  of  the  negoti- 
ations. We  are  now  in  negotiations 
that  may  last  2.  3.  or  S  years.  And 
that's  Just  this  round.  We  may  well  be 
in  arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
for  14  of  the  next  30  years.  During 
that  time  we  will  have  to  make  scores 
and  scores  of  defense  spending  deci- 
sions. I  don't  believe  we  can  approve 
every  Pentagon  spending  request  be- 
cause we  are  in  or  out  of  negotiations. 
I  believe  we  must  base  our  decisions  on 
whether  It  is  smart  defense  spending. 
And  smart  defense  spending  the  MX  is 
not.* 


LEOISLA'nON  TO  AMEND  THE 
OCEAN  DUMPING  ACT 


HON.  WnUAM  J.  HUGHES 

ormw  JBurr 

xm  THx  Housi  or  RxraxsxnrATivss 

Monday.  AprU  1. 19S5 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  ocean  dumping  of  more 
than  8  million  tons  of  sewage  sludge 
each  year  Just  off  the  coast  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  has  created  con- 
siderable controversy  in  the  mid-At- 
lantic region.  Sludge  dumping  at  the 
12-mlle  site  has  continued  to  degrade 
the  area's  water  since  1924.  The  New 
York  Bight  Apex  has  become  one  of 
this  country's  most  seriously  degraded 
coastal  areas. 

I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
dose  the  12-mile  site  and  to  address 
the  serious  problems  associated  with 
the  ocean  dumping  of  mimlcipal 
wastes.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
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Committee.  Including  Congressman 
NoKMAH  I^MT.  the  committee's  rank- 
ing minority  member.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  Congressman  Jamb 
HowAis.  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
has  Joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  legislation  is  similar  to  a  propos- 
al I  developed  with  the  late  Congress- 
man Forsythe  diurlng  the  98th  Con- 
gress. Most  of  its  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  H  Jl.  4829.  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  October. 
The  legislation  is  the  result  of  several 
years  of  work  by  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee and  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
who  have  been  concerned  over  the 
Impact  of  ocean  diunplng  on  the  re- 
gion's coastal  waters  and  marine  re- 
sources. 

In  addition  to  closing  the  12-mile 
sludge  dumpsite  within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  the  bill 
requires  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  improve  the  coastal  water 
quality  in  the  New  Yoric  Bight  Apex. 
The  plan  is  designed  to  address  the 
broad  range  of  pollutant  Inputs  to  the 
area,  including  the  disposal  of  dredged 
materials  and  industrial  wastes,  the 
discharge  of  untreated  wastes,  and 
urtMux  and  agricultural  runoff. 

The  legislation  is  also  designed  to 
assure  better  coordination  between 
State  and  Federal  environmental  pro- 
grams. The  bill  requires  that  munici- 
palities which  ocean  dump  after  De- 
cember 31. 1986.  be  in  compliance  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act's  pretreatment 
requirements.  The  bill  also  requires 
EPA  to  cons\ilt  with  the  States  to  de- 
termine whether  appropriate  land- 
based  alternatives  are  available. 

The  bill  includes  several  important 
provisions  authored  by  Congressman 
CAana  which  were  included  in  the 
ocean  dumping  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion In  the  98th  Congress.  The  first  of 
these  would  allow  the  EPA  to  recover 
costs  associated  with  activities  directly 
associated  with  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits, including  site  designation,  moni- 
toring, and  enforcement  activities.  The 
second  provision  requires  the  Agency 
to  end  the  ocean  dumping  of  all  harm- 
ful municipal  sludge  within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  Harmful 
municipal  sludges  are  defined  as  those 
which  fall  EPA's  environmental 
impact  criteria  under  the  Agency's 
ocean  dumping  regulations. 

In  reintroducing  this  legislation.  I 
have  also  included  a  new  provision  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  ocean  dump- 
ing of  sewage  sludge  does  not  become 
a  long-term  disposal  alternative  after 
dumping  Is  moved  from  the  12-mile 
site  to  a  deeper  water  location.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  assessment  of  a 
special  disposal  fee  on  sludge  dumped 
in  the  oceans.  Money  from  the  fees 
would  be  made  available  to  the  mu- 
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nldpalltles  and  EPA  to  develop  suita- 
ble land-based  alternatives  to  ocean 
diuaping  indudlng  resource  recovery, 
recycling,  incineration,  and  compost- 
ing projects. 

The  12-mile  site  must  be  dosed 
before  we  can  begin  the  task  of  clean- 
ing up  the  coastal  waters  in  the  New 
YoA  Bight  apex.  Almost  8  years  ago 
Congress  overwhelmingly  approved 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  to  end 
the  ocean  dumping  of  harmful  sewage 
sludge  by  December  31.  1981.  Al- 
though we  are  nearly  4  years  past  that 
deadline,  a  handful  of  munldpalltles 
dumped  8.3  million  tons  of  sludge  last 
year  alone.  That's  almost  double  the 
amount  that  was  ocean  dumped  when 
the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  was  signed  into  law  In 
1972. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  New 
York  Bight  apex  Is  one  of  our  most  se- 
verely degraded  coastal  areas.  The 
ocean  dumping  of  sewage  sludge  and 
dredge  material  along  with  the  dis- 
charge of  220  million  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  every  day  into  the  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers  has  caused  serious  water 
pollution  problems.  Runoff  from  agri- 
cultural and  urban  areas,  storm  sewer 
overflows,  and  industrial  waste  from 
outfalls  up  and  down  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  Rarltan  Estuary  also 
contribute  to  the  problem. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  waste  dis- 
posal in  the  New  York  Bight  apex  has 
resulted  in  elevated  levels  of  bacteria, 
viruses,  pathogens,  toxic  metals,  and 
organohalogens  in  the  water  column 
and  sediments  around  the  12-mlle  site. 
A  large  portion  of  the  area  has  been 
closed  to  fishing  and  shellfishlng  due 
to  severe  poUutlon  problems.  Commer- 
cial and  recreational  fishery  resources 
in  adjacent  waters  have  also  been  seri- 
ously impacted,  causing  economic 
harm  to  the  region's  multlmllllon 
dollar  fishing  industry.  New  Jersey  of- 
ficials have  repeatedly  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  high  levels  of  PCB's  that 
have  been  foimd  in  several  spedes  of 
fish  taken  from  coastal  and  estuarine 
waters  in  the  area,  indudlng  popular 
commercial  and  recreational  spedes 
such  as  striped  bass  and  bluef  ish. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  New 
York  Bight  apex  has  reached  its  ca- 
pacity to  assimilate  this  waste  materi- 
al. A  number  of  diseases  and  develop- 
mental abnormalities  are  found  in  fish 
and  shellfish  in  the  region.  Public  con- 
cern over  the  extent  of  degradation  in 
the  area  is  high.  Scientists  have  re- 
ported Indications  of  serious  sublethal 
effects.  Including  bioaccumulatlon  and 
changes  in  community  structure. 
Sewage  material  has  spread  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  diunpsite  and  is 
found  several  miles  from  the  shoreline 
In  certain  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  today 
announced  its  plans  to  close  the  12- 
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mile  dump»ite.  It  is  not  dear,  however, 
whether  the  Agency's  actions  will  be 
challenged!  in  court  by  those  munld- 
palltles who  want  to  continue  to  use 
the  site  a|  a  cheap  dl^Kwal  alterna- 
tive. This  legislaUon  will  predude  long 
and  drawn  out  litigation  over  the  use 
of  the  12-riiJle  site  and  will  assure  that 
ocean  dui£ing  in  the  New  York  Bight 
apex  is  ppased  out  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Spekker,  the  New  Yoric  Bight 
I4>ex  Is  our  country's  last  great  dump- 
ing ground.  It  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
graded cotetal  areas  in  the  country. 
To  my  mbid,  this  alone  is  cause  for 
alarm.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  ad- 
dress this  |>roblem  before  it  is  too  late. 

Thank 


ankMDu.* 
crbe:pin( 
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HON.  JIM  COURTER 


ormw 
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konday.  April  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  C6URTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  likf  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
progress  Ve  have  made  in  the  area  of 
defense  phxnu^ment  reform,  and  give 
a  pitch  f  o^  legislation  I  am  sponsoring, 
dubbed  the  "creeping  capitalism"  bill. 
The  Holise  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee successfully  led  the  last  Congress 
in  passiiig  important  procurement 
reform  legislation  that  is  improving 
the  way  ^e  Pentagon  does  business.  I 
commend!  Representatives  Dickihsoh 
and  Paict  in  particular  for  shepherd- 
ing through  the  House  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  construcUve  changes  In 
procurement  law  In  recent  memory. 

We  all  recognize  the  major  problem 
we  face:  The  eroding  consensus  for  a 
strong  defense  due  to  the  horror  sto- 
ries siMuaning  from  the  revelations 
about  $7.(K)0  coffee  machines  and  $600 
toUet  settts  to  the  entertainment  ex- 
penses attd  cost  overruns  of  General 
Dynamics  to  the  quality  control  prob- 
lems that  pervade  all  sectors  of  the  de- 
fense indiistry. 

Some  believe  that  the  way  to  impose 
disdpline  on  the  Pentagon  and  gain 
greater  efficiency  is  to  arbitrarily  cut 
the  defense  budget 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Proci^vment  and  Military  Nudear 
Systems  understand  that  blindly 
slashing  the  budget  is  no  solution.  Fo- 
cusing solely  on  Input  to  solve  procure- 
ment abuses  is  wrong— and  an  abdica- 
tion of  rfesponsibillty.  To  be  construc- 
tive, chafiges  in  structure  and  process 
must  be  proposed— in  C<mgress  as  well 
as  at  tbie  Pentagon— that  would  im- 
prove th0  way  the  Pentagon  buys  its 
wemons. 

We  have  had  some  successes  in  pro- 
podng  vid  passing  constructive  re- 
sponses l|o  the  problons  that  exist  We 
had  Reiresentatlves  Puos  and  Dicx- 
iKsoH's  Defense  Procurement  Reform 
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Act  (HJt  5167)  from  last  year  that  en- 
hanced conu>etition  and  improved  ac- 
quisition planning.  The  military 
reform  caucus  was  also  instrumental 
in  supporting  successful,  constructive 
legislation  that  created  an  independ- 
ent office  of  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  in  the  Pentagon— ensuring 
objective,  impartial  operational  testing 
of  our  weapons— and  a  flexible  law  re- 
quiring warranties  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  our  weapons.  I  am  happy  to 
mwrt  that  the  Pentagon  Is  now  suc- 
c^Bfully  implementing  these  laws.  An- 
other dear  sign  of  the  success  of  these 
measures  was  that  both  the  Democrat- 
ic and  Republican  Party  platforms  en- 
dorsed these  reforms. 

The  revised  creeping  ci4>ltalism  bin 
(Hit.  1552)  builds  upon  and  endorses 
the  procurement  reform  legislation 
qKmsored  by  my  colleagues  Repre- 
sentatives Pbice  and  DiCKmsoM  last 
year.  It  is  a  moderate,  realistic  ap- 
proach to  increasing  competition  in 
Pentagon  procurement,  using  the  defi- 
nitions of  competition  contained  in 
the  new  laws.  Creeping  capitalism's 
main  thrust  is  to  increase  the  percent- 
age of  competitive  contracts  by  5  per- 
cent per  year  until  70  percent  is 
reached. 

The  Pentagon  objected  to  last  year's 
version  of  creeping  capitalism  because 
the  feeling  was  that  the  conception  of 
competition  was  somewhat  rigid,  not 
recognizing  the  competition  that  is 
sometimes  involved  in  contracts  that 
are  negotiated  between  the  Pentagon 
and  several  contractors.  The  new  stat- 
utes blur  the  distinction  between  com- 
petition by  formal  advertising  and 
competitive  negotiation,  and  now 
focus  on  the  real  issue  of  defense  con- 
tracts: Whether  all  potential  offerers 
were  given  a  real  opportunity  to  com- 
pete. 

The  revised  creeping  capitalism  bill 
endorses  the  new  definition  by  requir- 
ing the  Pentagon  to  ensure  that  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  contracts 
follow  these  competitive  procedures. 
In  short.  HJl.  1552  builds  upon  the 
work  done  by  this  committee  to 
expand  competition. 

As  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recognizes,  the  benefits  of  a 
competitive  approach  to  contract 
awards  are  numerous.  Competition 
will,  above  all.  reduce  costs  and  add  to 
the  value  of  each  defense  dollar  we 
spend.  Competition,  when  put  into 
practice,  has  qmwned  some  of  the 
most  creative  and  innovative  achieve- 
ments of  our  Nation's  defense  indus- 
try. For  the  United  States,  which  de- 
pends on  technological  superiority  to 
maintjiin  the  military  balance  with  the 
Soviets,  the  creative  pressure  fostered 
by  the  competitive  process  is  a  great 
asset. 

The  advantages  of  competition  are 
niunerous: 
Competition  can  reduce  unit  prices. 
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It  can  Increase  the  size  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  by  bringing  new 
companies  into  competition  for  the 
Pentagon's  procurement  dollar. 

Companies  imder  conv>etitlve  pres- 
sures are  more  innovative  and  cost 
conscious  than  those  that  are  given 
the  safe  monopoly  of  a  sole  source 
contract. 

Creeping  capitalism  also  encourages 
multiyear  procurements  and  dual- 
sourclng— we  have  witnessed  the  enor- 
mous benefits  of  dual-sourcing  In  par- 
ticiilar  recently.  The  Poitagon  should 
be  i4)plauded  for  these  efforts. 

A  good  example  of  the  benefits  of 
splitting  contracts  Is  what  has  become 
known  as  "the  great  engine  war"  over 
the  Air  Force's  purchase  of  mgines  for 
its  fighter  aircraft.  Bids  are  resubmit- 
ted each  year  by  the  two  competitors, 
and  the  low  bidder  gets  the  lion's 
share  of  the  contract  Initial  Air  Force 
estimates  of  savings  due  to  this  dual 
sourdng  between  Pratt-Whltney  and 
General  Electric  were  $2  to  $3  billion. 
The  Air  Force.  1  year  later,  now  has 
doubled  this  estimate,  uiwing  the 
amount  saved  by  taxpayers  to  $5  bil- 
lion the  lesson:  Free  enterprise  woita 
in  slHJfhing  costs,  and  sometimes  even 
better  than  expected. 

Another  example  of  the  value  of 
dual-sourcing  comes  from  a  ccmipany 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Navy's  Aegis  cruisers— the  most  cc«n- 
plex  wei^ion  system  in  the  world 
today— is  a  model  for  enlightened  com- 
petition. It  has  progressed  through 
the  full  sequence  of  competition  re- 
forms that  we  have  lieen  advocating— 
from  prime  contractor  competition,  to 
fixed  price  contracts,  to  breakout  and 
now  to  second  sourdng.  of  the  ctnnpo- 
nents.  The  N|ivy  has  aivroved  a  plan 
to  have  RCA— the  prime  contractor- 
qualify  second  sources,  and  when  they 
have  finished.  90  percent  of  the  Aegis 
will  be  completed.  These  are  Just  sev- 
eral of  many  such  examples. 

Creeping  ci^italism  supports  these 
positive  efforts  that  both  the  PenU- 
gon  and  Congress  have  made  to 
expand  competition.  HJl.  1552  takes  a 
moderate,  realistic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  competition  in  defense  pro- 
curement. It  will  help  bring  down 
costs,  and  rebuild  the  consensus  for  a 
strong  defense.  It  Is  a  constructive,  bi- 
partisan effort  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  give  it  their  strong 
support 

Thank  you.  and  I  lo<di  forward  to 
your  questions.* 
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NEW  YORK  BIOHT  APEX 
RESTORATION 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

orinwToui 

ni  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RKntXSnrTATTVSS 

Monday.  April  1. 198S 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Lee  Thomas,  announced 
today  that  he  is  denying  the  request 
for  a  redesignation  of  the  so-called 
"12-Mfle  Site"  used  for  municipal 
sewage  sludge  dumping  in  the  New 
York  Bight  Administrator  Thomas 
plans  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
those  municipalities  which  are  now 
dumping  sewage  sludge  into  the  New 
York  Bight,  to  achieve  a  rapid  phase- 
out  of  their  activities  at  that  site. 

I  applaud  Administrator  Thomas'  ac- 
tions. However.  I  am  concerned  that 
Implementation  of  these  decisions  may 
be  subject  to  lengthy  delays  due  either 
to  litigation  or  protracted  negotia- 
tions. Therefore.  Mr.  Spnker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  Honorable 
WnxiAM  J.  HuoHB.  and  others,  in  the 
introduction  of  amendments  to  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act.  which  wiU  reinforce 
Administrator  Thomas'  decision  to 
close  the  12-mlle  site,  and  provide  ad- 
ditional measures  to  address  the 
severe  problems  of  pollution  in  the 
New  York  Bight.  This  legislation  is 
very  similar  to  legislation  introduced 
in  the  Mth  Congress  by  Congressman 
HvQHis,  and  the  late  Congressman 
Edwin  B.  FOrsythe.  my  former  col- 
league on  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  also  was  a 
cosponsor  of  that  legislation,  which 
paned  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  overwhelming  margin  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year. 

The  New  York  Bight  apex  Is  a  1.100- 
square-nauttcal-mile  area  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  adjacent  to  the  entrance  of 
New  York  Harbor  and  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Long  Island,  and  on  the  west 
by  New  Jersey.  The  apex  is  recognised 
as  one  of  the  most  heavily  contaminat- 
ed coastal  areas  of  the  United  States 
due  to  multiple  sources,  including  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  waste  water  dis- 
charges, combined  sewer  overflows, 
ocean  dumping,  and  urban  and  rural 
nonpoint  source  runoff.  The  land  adja- 
cent to  the  New  York  Bight  apex  con- 
tains not  only  New  York  City,  but  the 
heavily  populated  urban  centers  of 
western  Long  Island  and  northern 
New  Jersey.  This  area  serves  as  a 
major  center  of  commercial  and  recre- 
ational activity.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  major  path  of  access  for  Interna- 
tional trade,  the  waters  of  the  New 
Yorii  Bight  support  an  important  fish- 
eries industry  and  provide  a  focal 
point  for  some  of  otir  Nation's  most 
beautlfiil  and  widely  used  beaches. 
Among  these  beaches  are  Jones  Beach 
and  the  Robert  Moses  State  Park  on 
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the  south  shore  of  Long  Island:  this  is 
one  of  the  most  heavily  used  recre- 
ational beach  areas  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  held  numerous  hear- 
ings over  the  past  13  yean  since  the 
passage  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search and  Sanctuaries  Act.  to  address 
the  specific  problems  of  contamination 
at  the  existing  municipal  sludge  dump- 
site  in  the  New  York  Bight  apex  (com- 
monly known  as  the  "12-Mile  Site"). 
Federal  officials  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  and 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  [NOAA]  have  con- 
firmed that  the  12-mile  site  is  heavily 
contaminated  and  that  a  deepwater 
dumpsite  would  provide  a  number  of 
important  advantages: 

FInt.  the  "13-MUe  Site"  i>  located  In  the 
beavQy  traffldud  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor.  Maritime  InteresU  have  expreawd 
lerious  concern  over  potential  hasarda  to 
navlsatlon  resultlnt  from  dumping  activities 
In  theae  buay  traffic  lanea.  A  deepwater 
dumpalte  could  be  located  away  from  major 
Bhlpplnc  lanea. 

Second,  valuable  Uvinc  marine  reaources 
are  aaaodated  with  the  "IS-Mlle  Site"  and 
nearby  areaa.  Theae  reaourcea  are  uaed  by 
commercial  and  recreational  fiahlng  Indus- 
triea  and  the  public  living  marine  reaourcea 
aaaociated  with  a  deepwater  dumpsite  are 
reported  by  NOAA  to  be  far  leaa  valuable. 

Third,  the  currenta.  depth,  and  other 
water  condlUona  at  the  "13-lille  Site"  reault 
In  leaa  dlaperalon  than  at  altea  located  fur- 
ther offshore,  resulting  In  elevated  levels  of 
bacteria  and  vlruaea  In  the  water  column 
and  bottom  aedlmenta,  and  Increaaea  In 
normal  ambient  levels  of  toxic  metals  and 
organohalogena  In  the  bottom  aedlmenU. 
Changes  In  relative  abundance  and  diversity 
of  apedea  In  areaa  affected  by  the  existing 
aludge  diachargea  have  been  obaerved.  The 
much  greater  depth  of  a  deepwater  dump- 
site  would  provide  for  greater  dispersion 
and  dilution  of  the  waatea,  and  preaent  low 
probabllltlea  of  any  permanent  harm  to 
marine  reaourcea.  Including  bottom  orga- 
nlama. 

Fourth,  the  Marine  Protection.  Reaearch 
and  Sanctuartea  Act  expreaaea  a  preference 
for  altea  located  off  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
where  feaaible. 

Fifth,  the  "la-Mile  Site"  U  located  conald- 
erably  doaer  to  coastal  beachea  and  reaorta 
of  Lcmg  laland  and  New  Jersey.  Concern  for 
potential  Impact  exiata  becauae  Identifiable 
waate  conatltuenta  have  been  obaerved  at 
above  normal  levela  In  bottom  aedlmenta 
within  five  nautical  milea  of  the  Long  laland 
coastline.  Available  technical  Information 
Indlcatea  that  no  waste  would  be  transport- 
ed from  a  deepwater  dumpalte  to  Imiwct 
upon  the  coastal  beachea  of  New  York.  New 
Jeraey.  Delaware.  Maryland,  or  Virginia. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  current 
and  previous  discharges  and  dumping 
in  the  New  York  Bight  apex  have  re- 
sulted In  increased  occtirrences  of  fish 
and  shellfish  disease,  decreases  In 
catches  of  fish,  and  Increases  in  the 
prevalence  of  phytoplankton  blooms, 
periods  of  depressed  oxygen,  levels, 
and  fish  and  shellfish  kills.  Similar  cu- 
mulative impacts  would  not  be  expect- 
ed at  a  deepwater  dimipsite. 
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EPA  witnesses  also  indicated  that, 
had  the  12-mile  site  not  been  histori- 
cally used  for  ocean  disposal,  it  prob- 
ably would  never  been  desii^iated  as 
an  ocean  disposal  site  based  on  the  cri- 
teria in  the  Ocean  Dtunplng  Act. 

The  bill  which  we  introduced  today 
takes  a  niunber  of  steps  In  addressing 
the  problems  of  the  New  York  Bight 
apex. 

First,  we  have  Included  several  gen- 
eral provisions  which  will  Improve  the 
operation  of  UPA't  Ocean  IXunping 
Permit  Program. 

Anyone  wishing  to  use  the  ocean  to 
dispose  of  municipal  sludge  after  De- 
cember 31.  1986.  will  be  required  to  be 
In  compliance  with  the  Clean  Water 
Act  regarding  effective  and  compre- 
hensive pretreatment  programs  for  in- 
dustrial waste  discharged  into  the  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  facility.  The 
Administrator  of  EPA  will  not  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  a  municipal  sludge 
dumping  permit  until  after  he  has 
consulted  with  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  In  which  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  is  located  and  has  determined 
that  no  suitable  land-based  alternative 
to  the  ocean  disposal  is  currently 
available.  This  requirement  will  en- 
courage the  States  to  become  more  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  review  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  disposal  tech- 
nologies. 

In  order  to  support  EPA's  Ocean 
Dumping  Program  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table manner,  the  Administrator  will 
be  required  to  collect  user  fees  at 
levels  sufficient  to  recover  the  reason- 
able costs  that  the  Agency  will  need 
for  the  processing  activities  directly 
associated  with  the  issuance  of  the 
permits,  the  costs  of  site  designation, 
the  costs  of  compliance  monitoring, 
surveillance  and  enforcement,  and  the 
assessment  of  the  direct  effects  of  the 
ocean  dimiping  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment. We  believe  that  those  who  use 
the  ocean  for  disposal  of  their  waste 
should  at  least  pay  for  the  reasonable 
costs  associated  with  regulating  that 
activity. 

This  bill  has  two  major  provisions 
which  deal  directly  with  the  problems 
of  contamination  of  the  New  York 
Bight  apex. 

First,  municipal  sludge  dumping  in 
the  apex  is  prohibited  18  months  after 
enactment  of  the  bill,  or  at  the  eariiest 
reasonable  time,  whichever  is  sooner. 

Second,  the  legislation  which  we 
have  introduced  today  requires  the 
Administrator  to  prepare,  within  3 
years,  a  "New  York  Bight  Apex  Resto- 
ration Plan." 

Testimony  at  our  hearings  has  made 
it  absolutely  clear  that  the  problems 
of  the  apex  cannot  be  laid  entirely  at 
the  feet  of  ocean  dumping.  Wliile 
ocean  dumping  is  a  significant  source 
of  contamination,  especially  in  the 
areas  immediately  Impacted  by  ocean 
activities,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
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the  apex  cknnot  be  restored  to  any- 
where nean  its  former  levels  of  water 
and  marin^  resources  quality  unless 
the  other  aburces  of  ocmtaminants  are 
also  addresi  led.  Unfortunately,  the  var- 
ious sources  of  pollutants,  which  end 
up  either  directly  or  indiieetly  in  the 
apex,  are  ^ntrolled  by  a  number  of 
different  environmental  statutes, 
making  a  c<K>rdinated  effort  to  address 
the  overall:  problem  difficult  to  imple- 
ment.        ' 

The  puniose  of  the  New  York  Bight 
apex  restonation  plan  will  be  to: 

(a)  IdenUf)r  and  aaaeaa  the  impact  of  aU 
types  and  Souroea  of  pollutanta,  such  as 
treated  and  antreated  aewage  dJsebsrges,  In- 
dustrial outfalls,  agricultoial  and  urban 
runoff,  ston^  aewer  overflow,  upstream  con- 
taminant aoarcea,  and  ocean  dumping,  that 
are  affecting  the  water  quality  and  marine 
roouroea  of  the  Apex; 

<b)  IdentUbr  thoae  uaea  In  the  Apex  that 
are  being  Inhibited  becauae  of  these  pollut- 
anta: 

(c)  Detenaine  the  fate  of  oontaminanta 
and  their  etf  ecta  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment; 

(d)  Identlf)r  technologlea  and  managenent 
practlcea.  and  determine  the  ooata  neoeaaary 
to  control  tlieae  pollutanta; 

(e)  Identify  Impedimenta  (technical,  fiscal, 
and  admtalsratlve)  to  the  control  of  theae 
pollutanta; 

(f)  Devlae  a  schedule  of  economically  fea- 
sible projects  to  Implement  the  controls 
Identified  uader  the  plan  and  to  remove  the 
Impediments;  and 

(g)  Devdap  recommendationa  for  funding 
and  coordinating  the  varioua  Federal,  atate, 
and  local  government  programa  neceaaary  to 
implement  t)ie  projecta. 

The  legislation  authorizes  $2  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  year  1986  and  1987, 
and  $1  million  for  fiscal  year  1988  to 
accomplish  this  ambitious  planning 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hughes-Lent  bill 
offers  a  regsonable  but  ambitious  path 
for  this  country  to  take  in  solving  the 
pollution  problems  of  this  highly 
stressed  |>ortion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean's  marine  environment.  The  sci- 
entific data  conclusively  support  a 
move  of  oicean  dumping  of  municipal 
sludge,  otit  of  the  12-4nlle  site  to  a 
deepwater  dumpsite.  A  complete  and 
comprehettisve  review  of  all  alterna- 
tives for  the  disposal  of  municipal 
sludge  g^erated  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region  is  necessary  and 
long  overdue.  And  finally.  I  believe 
that  we  must  make  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  causes  of  the  high 
levels  of  ibarine  contamination  in  the 
New  Yori^  Bight  apex,  and  develop 
reasoned  Solutions  which  can  be  effi- 
ciently implemented.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  wait  before  taking 
action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  careful- 
ly review  the  legislation  which  we 
have  introduced  today  and  to  support 
the  passage  of  these  much  needed  pro- 
grams. Tl^ink  you.* 
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AMERICA'S  VETERANS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
III  THB  HOnSK  OF  RSPRCSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1. 198S 

•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Si;>eaker.  Ameri- 
ca's 28  million  veterans  answered  the 
call  to  duty  and  served  their  nation 
proudly  and  well.  They  have  done 
their  part,  often  during  periods  of 
great  peril  and  unimaginable  personal 
danger,  to  help  ensure  the  freedom 
and  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  their  fellow 
Americans  and  by  our  democratic 
allies.  Since  the  end  of  the  CivU  War, 
Americans  have  recognized  the  special 
reqx)nsibility  that  we  owe  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  for  the  rest  of  us.  Following  the 
advice  of  Lincoln,  we  have  made  a 
commitment  to  "care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow  and  orphans." 

Over  half  a  century  ago.  Congress 
created  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  bring  under  one  roof  the  various 
Federal  agencies  devoted  to  caring  for 
the  special  needs  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  Today,  the  VA  is  the  larg- 
est Independent  Federal  Government 
agency,  administering  172  hospitals 
nationwide.  Its  226  outpatient  clinics 
have  over  18  million  visits  each  year. 
In  addition,  the  VA  provides  nursing 
home  and  specialized  care  to  over 
29.000  veterans  each  year. 

Congress  has  continued  to  address 
the  pressing  needs  of  many  of  our  vet- 
erans. Last  year,  we  passed  a  variety  of 
landmark  legl^tion  in  areas  ranging 
from  agent  orange  and  post  traumatic 
stress  disorder  to  Job  training  and  edu- 
cation bills.  The  Emergency  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  created  a  program  to 
directly  assist  employers  in  training 
veterans  for  long-term  Job  opportuni- 
ties, an  especially  important  need  for 
Vietnam  and  Korean  war  veterans 
whose  rate  of  chronic  unemployment 
is  considerably  above  the  national  av- 
erage. Prior  to  the  program's  expira- 
tion in  February,  it  helped  to  place 
over  26,000  veterans  in  stable,  produc- 
tive Jobs. 

During  the  past  several  years.  Con- 
gress lias  taken  a  responsible  look  at 
programs  that  could  be  cut  back,  and 
savings  that  could  be  made  in  various 
veterans'  programs.  I  know  that  Chair- 
man MoHTOOiCERT  and  other  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
have  made  every  effort  to  cut  costs 
where  they  were  excessive.  Indeed,  the 
committee  has  saved  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion during  the  last  4  years  by  termi- 
nating certain  benefits  and  services.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  they  have 
taken  the  lead  in  fighting  efforts  to 
gut  our  national  commitment  to  the 
American  veteran.  Their  leadership 
enabled  Congress  to  defeat  the  admin- 
istration's misguided  efforts  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  on  the  backs  of  our 
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veterans.  We  were  able  to  turn  down  a 
$390  million  cut  in  the  VA  medical 
budget:  the  elimination  of  1,800  hospi- 
tal beds;  a  17-percent  cut  in  staffing 
for  vocational  rehabilitation:  and  a 
cruel  proposal  to  cut  $234  million  in 
needed  veterans  programs— 70  percent 
of  which  were  .to  come  from  veterans 
suffering  disability  from  service  relat- 
ed injuries. 

Now,  the  administration  is  again 
proposing  drastic  cuts  that  will  dan- 
gerously alter  America's  ability  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  our  veterans.  At 
a  time  when  World  War  n  veterans 
are  reaching  age  65  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers— 7.2  million  veterans 
will  be  65  or  older  within  4  years— the 
President  is  c^ling  for  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  VA  services  and  a  slowdown  in 
the  construction  of  needed  hospital  ■ 
projects.  In  addition,  he  would  raise 
the  eligibility  rates  for  many  services, 
cut  salaries,  and  drastically  reduce  the 
staffing  needed  to  effectively  run  cur- 
rent programs. 

Chairman  Momtgomxht  has  de- 
scribed what  these  proposals  foretell: 

Shutting  down  the  VA  Home  Loan  Guar- 
anty Program;  enoouragins  the  moat  highly 
motivated  and  qualified  of  the  VA's  employ- 
eea  to  aeek  employmrat  outside  of  Oavan- 
ment;  nhifting  health  care  ooata  to  an  al- 
ready heavily  taxed  Medicare  aystem  or. 
worae  yet,  denying  health  care  altogether  to 
indivldualB  who  aerved  In  the  Armed  Fmeea; 
and  conaolldating  moat  of  the  functions  of 
our  S8  VA  regional  offices  to  3  centrallied 
locations. 

These  alternatives  are  simply  unac- 
ceptable. Congress  must  ensure  that 
our  veterans  are  treated  equitably  as 
efforts  are  made  to  reduce  spending 
and  bring  the  budget  Into  balance.  I 
believe  we  need  to  immediately  enact 
an  across-the-board  freeze  on  all 
spending,  and  then  proceed  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  for  each  spoiding  pro- 
posaL  Rather  than  cutting  into  inuwr- 
tant  and  vital  programs  that  meet  our 
veterans  health,  education,  and  living 
needs.  Congress  must  fashion  reasona- 
ble proposals  that  require  shared  sac- 
rifices from  every  element  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "Whenso- 
ever hostile  aggressions  *  *  *  require 
a  resort  to  war.  we  must  meet  our  duty 
and  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
Just  friends  and  brave  enemies."  In 
peacetime  and  during  war.  with  cour- 
age and  determination.  America's  vet- 
erans have  done  Just  that.  They  have 
made  their  contribution  to  America 
and  its  progress.  Now.  as  we  face  the 
challenge  of  reducing  the  massive  defi- 
cit we  have  a  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  our  veterans  are  not  required  to 
carry  a  greater  burden  than  any  other 
group  in  our  country.  Congress  should 
reject  the  administration  proposals 
and  protect  the  real  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans.* 
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•  Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  next  few  months  the  Congress  wUl 
be  undertaking  the  reauthorlaition  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  in  order  to 
update  the  law  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent trends  in  higher  education  and  to 
prepare  the  Federal  role  in  higher 
educatl<m  for  the  changes  of  the 
1990's.  One  trend  which  is  quite  appar- 
ent already  is  the  shift  of  our  college 
populaticm  toward  the  older  student. 
Already,  studies  indicate  that  adult 
learners  may  comprise  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  our  student  body  by  1991. 
They  are  nontradltlonal  students  who 
are  attending  college  for  the  first  time. 
or  they  are  adults  who  are  returning 
to  higher  education  to  seek  further 
training,  retraining,  or  skill  improve- 
ment 

Yet  our  current  law.  and  to  a  certain 
extent  our  colleges  and  universities, 
has  not  come  to  grips  with  these 
trends.  Already  this  session  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would 
revise  title  I  of  the  HEA  to  focus  that 
portion  of  the  act  on  institutional  de- 
velopment and  change  to  serve  the 
adult  learner.  In  addition,  we  must 
also  examine  our  student  aid  programs 
to  ensure  that  they  serve  the  older 
student  fairly. 

In  this  rei^rd,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Brasziel  which  was  recently 
published  in  the  American  Association 
of  Higher  Education  Bulletin.  William 
Brasslel  is  professor  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  coordinator  of  higher  educa- 
tion programs  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  His  article,  "Waiting  for 
the  Older  Student."  pointedly  pre- 
sents some  the  changes  both  our  law 
and  educational  institutions  must  un- 
dertake to  properUr  and  successfully 
serve  the  nontradltlonal  student: 

(From  the  American  AMOdatlon  of  Hlcher 

Education  Bulletin.  February  1985] 

WaITIIM  rOI  THX  OUB  aruiiKST 

(By  William  F.  Brasiiel) 

The  jireaident  finally  called  Ratchley  in  to 
talk  about  the  problem.  The  older  student 
■tratety  simply  waa  not  working.  Lord 
knowi.  tbere  were  plenty  of  older  studenu 
on  ramptia;  you  could  aee  them  everywhere. 
But  earlier  promlaet  that  their  numbers 
would  make  up  for  sbortfalla  In  the  enroU- 
ment  of  younger  students  were  iMmminy  in 
the  face  of  dlaoouraglng  reports  on  FTE  en- 
rollment and  tuition  revenues. 

Ratchley  had  come  aboard  two  years  ago 
to  bead  the  new  lifelong  learning  program. 
He  came  highly  recommended:  the  search 
committee  had  marveled  at  hia  interview 
presence.  What  had  gone  wrong?  It  was  best 
to  have  It  out  now. 

Ratchley.  for  his  part,  was  braced  for  the 
moment.  He  could  count  as  well  ss  the  next 
person.  Although  the  programs  he  Initiated 
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had  brought  in  many  older  students,  he 
luiew  that,  all-in-all.  It  was  not  enough.  For 
the  past  aev««l  months  be  had  found  him- 
self mentally  retooling  bis  resume.  But  he'd 
go  into  this  meeting  irltta  some  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  the  president:  if  accepted,  they 
could  boost  the  older  student  strategy  Into 
orbit.  If  not.  then  goodbye  Crystal  Lake  and 
hello  Allentown  Tech.  or  wherever.  It  was 
best  to  have  this  out  now. 

After  Inquiring  into  the  health  of  the 
family  and  ezpreailng  gratitude  at  being 
able  to  ilow  two  busy  scbedulea  enough  to 
Interfsce,  tbe  president  quickly  got  down  to 
brsss  tacks.  He  «vi»im«*«H«H  Ratchley  to  talk 
to  him  about  tbe  falling  strategy. 

Ratchley  waa  just  ss  brisk.  He  began  with 
a  recitation  of  the  new  programs  he  had 
been  able  to  get  department  beads  to  start: 
a  business  program  for  women  who  wsnted 
to  return  to  the  workforce.  A  bachelor  of 
general  studies  program  for  students  who 
left  college  early  and  now  wanted  to  finish, 
a  Leam-Over-Lunch  program  tar  business 
people  In  the  downtown  area,  plus  a  dosen 
or  ao  similar  efforts.  He  then  recited  chsp- 
ter  and  verse  of  the  rises  In  enrollment  of 
older  students  on  campus,  keeping  his  sta- 
tistics short  and  simple.  (The  president  was 
a  history  malor  and  often  raised  his  voice  at 
overdrawn  statistical  presentations.) 

Before  tbe  president  could  get  a  "so  what" 
look  on  his  fsoe.  Ratchley  wheeled  into  his 
analysis  of  the  crux  of  the  problem.  "We  sre 
waiting  for  the  older  student,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," Ratchley  Intoned,  "but  we  can't  seem 
to  get  ready  for  them."  Pausing  to  let  the 
president  ponder  over  this  profundity, 
Ratchley  produced  a  chart  showing  that 
while  older  students  now  accounted  for 
fully  a  third  of  the  headcount  at  Crystal 
Lake,  they  accounted  for  only  about  ten 
percmt  of  the  credit  hours  generated. 

The  president  assimilated  charted  statis- 
tics slowly;  Ratchley  gave  him  time.  At  the 
appropriate  moment.  Ratchley  continued 
gently:  "So,  you  see  Mr.  President,  to  really 
get  ready  for  the  older  student,  we  must 
conceptualise  differently  and  this  is  s  point 
you  will  have  to  help  me  get  aerosi  to  every- 
body on  campus.  We  must  have  more  older 
students,  although  we  now  have  many,  and 
we  must  somehow  get  them  to  take  more 
courses."  Ratchley  brought  closure  ss  skill- 
fully as  his  Instructor  had  done  in  demon- 
strations In  his  gradiuite  course  in  adult 
education.  He  cited  the  latest  national  fig- 
ures showing  that  younger  students  en- 
rolled for  about  eight  courses  a  year,  while 
older  students  only  signed  up  for  two.  He 
pointed  out  that  for  a  shortfall  of  one  full- 
time  student.  Crystal  Lake  would  have,  to 
enroll  four  older  students.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  Increasing  the  number  of  courses 
older  students  took  would  lower  the  number 
of  older  students  needed  to  make  up  the 
shortfall.  If  older  students  were  taking  four 
courses  a  year  at  Crystal  Lake,  for  example, 
we  would  only  require  the  enrollment  of  two 
older  students  to  make  up  for  a  shortfall  of 
one  regular  student. 

PROVED  NUMBER  OF  ADULT  STUDENTS  IN  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVEJSITIES 
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"More  older  students  taking  more 
courses,"  the  president  said  to  no  one  in 
particular  as  be  gased  -out  the  window. 
Ratchley  had  nuule  his  point. 

The  prexy  swung. sround  In  his  cbslr  and 
asked  Ratdiley  if  be  bad  thought  about 
how  to  bring  about  such  a  scenario.  Ratchey 
had  oxne  prepared.  Daycare  centers  and 
plastic  money  should  be  put  in  plsoe  at 
once,  be  said,  noting  that  aU  of  their  evalua- 
tion studies  had  shown  that  women  wanted 
to  be  able  to  leave  their  children  at  daycare 
centers  on  the  campus,  snd  that  if  daycare 
was  available,  they  would  increase  their 
course  loads.  Both  men  and  women  had 
noted  that  they  had  read  or  heard  about 
colleges  where  credit  cards  could  be  used  to 
pay  for  registration  and  wondered  why 
Crystal  Lake  bad  yet  to  "go  plsstic." 

Striking  while  tbe  iron  wss  hot,  Ratchley 
moved  on  to  the  desirability  of  registratim 
by  telephone,  wondering  to  himself  what 
the  registrar's  reaction  would  be.  He  pro- 
duced some  brochures  from  other  colleges 
to  Illustrate  the  option  and  quickly  moved 
on  to  the  proq>ects  of  developing  an  adult 
career  development  center.  He  noted  that 
large  numbers  of  adults  attend  college  to  re- 
enter the  workforce,  upgrade  themselves  in 
their  Jobs,  change  careers,  and  the  like,  and 
that  career  development  centers  got  to  the 
core  of  their  concerns  directly,  and  thereby 
helped  generate  enrollments  and  credit 
hours. 

Ratchley  leaned  forward  for  emphasis  and 
told  the  president  that  a  single  most  Impor- 
tant strategy  In  the  drive  would  be  to  con- 
vince department  beads  and  faculty  mem- 
bers to  offer  older  students  the  courses  they 
wanted  instead  of  courses  that  department 
heads  snd  faculty  felt  they  needed.  This 
was  vitally  Important.  Ratchley  said,  in 
planning  non-credit  and  non-degree  offer- 
ings. Cloning  regular  offerings  for  evening 
and  satellite  schedules  simply  would  not  do. 
He  noted  that  he  was  havtaig  difficulty  con- 
vincing academic  units  to  find  out  what 
older  students  wanted  to  study;  some  of 
th<»n  had  told  him  that  the  low-level 
market  reaeareh  his  department  had  mount- 
ed had  no  place  in  an  academic  institution. 
Fast  food  corporations,  perhaps,  but  not  In 
academe. 

The  president  took  Ratchley's  side  in  this 
matter.  He  noted  thst  while  he  had  four  de- 
grees In  history,  an  honorary  degree,  and 
had  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  could  see 
the  logic  In  at  least  attempting  to  find  out 
what  adults  wanted  In  the  way  of  course  of- 
ferings and  in  shaping  offerings  within 
reason  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  president  rose,  shook  Ratchley's 
hand  and  led  him  to  the  door..^e  placed  a 
hand  on  Ratchley's  shoulder  and  said  he 
felt  they  bad  a  handle  on  the  problem  and 
could  work  It  out.  "More  older  s1|iidents  en- 
rolling for  more  courses,"  he  uld,  as  he 
guided  Ratchley  out  the  door.  And  as  the 
door  closed.  Ratchley  could  hear,  ever  so 
slightly  "plastic  money,"  "telephone  regis- 
tration." "daycare,"  "wants  not  needs," 
"career  development"  .  .  . 

Ratchley  took  Mrs.  Ratchley  and  the 
little  Ratchleys  out  to  dinner  that  evening 
and,  while  lining  up  for  the  salad  bar,  he 
suggested  to  Mrs.  Ratchley  that  it  might  be 
a  good  time  to  go  ahead  with  plans  for  new 
drapes  in  the  living  room.  Maybe  a  new  car- 
peting Job,  too.  If  things  worked  out.* 
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•  Mr.  FrAnk.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  O. 
Edmund  Clubb.  Mr.  Clubb  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  from  1928  until  his 
retirement  in  1952  as  a  U.8.  Foreign 
Service  officer.  He  spent  18  yean  of 
service  in  China,  and  frcnn  1947  to 
1950  he  served  as  U.8.  Counsel  Gener- 
al in  Pelting  (Pacing).  China.  After 
Mr.  aubb  left  China  In  1950.  his  per- 
sonal possessions  consisting  of  valua- 
ble objecis  of  d'art  and  rare  manu- 
scripts w^  removed  and  detained  by 
local  Chlttese  authorities  and  became 
unaccouMed  for  in  the  d^^arture. 
Since  19S0.  Mr.  Clubb  has  pursued 
every  po^ible  administrative  remedy 
for  the  recovery  of  his  possessions 
without  success.  A  private  biU  is  now 
his  only  recourse. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  when  con- 
sidering this  claim  to  reoogniw  the 
course  of  ^vents  that  forced  Mr.  Clubb 
and  his  colleagues  from  Government 
service  in  1952.  Although  he  is  now 
recognized  as  a  respected  scholar  of 
Chinese  political  and  social  history,  he 
and  his  contemporaries  in  the  Foreign 
Service  were  blamed  for  the  "loss-  of 
China"  during  the  McCarthy  era.  In 
fact  they  became  the  scapegoats  for  a 
failure  of  policy  that  he  sou^t  to  pre- 
vent. For  many  years.  Mr.  Clubb  suf- 
fered losaes  far  beyond  what  this  bill 
would  restore  to  him. 

As  to  Mt.  Clubb's  actual  losses,  there 
is  no  dispute.  The  UJS.  State  Depart- 
ment has  provided  documents  attest- 
ing to  the  items  claimed  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  loss.  The  State  De- 
partment has  suggested  a  private  bill 
to  make  ^«stitution  to  Mr.  Clubb  for 
property  that  is  basicaUy  irreplace- 
able.* 
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•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  much  concern  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of  the 
most  Inhumane  trapping  techniques 
practiced  against  animals— the  steel- 
Jaw  leghold  trap. 

This  device,  although  simple  in 
design.  Is  extranely  hazardous  for  any 
animal  that  trips  Its  powerful  Jaws. 
Since  the  trap  rarely  kills,  the  animal 
Is  crippled,  and  remains  caught  for  an 
average  of  15  hours  before  the  tn^iper 
makes  his  rounds.  There  are  endless 
stories  about  the  horrors  faced  by  the 
Innocent  creatures  caught  in  the  grasp 
of  these  traps.  They  are  left  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  predatory 
antmaia;  in  dosperation.  they  often 
gnaw  off  their  own  trapped  limbs  to 
gain  freedom.  All  too  frequently,  they 
die  In  agony  before  the  trviper  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  £^7eaker,  the  steel- Jaw  leghold  is 
indiscriminate.  The  trap  will  close 
iqwn  any  fauna  that  strays  across  it. 
Three  nontarget  animals— such  as 
dogs.  cats,  and  birds— are  caught  and 
kJUed  for  every  fur  bearing  animal 
snared  by  a  trapper.  These  nontargets 
are  considered  to  be  trash,  and  are 
commonly  thrown  aside  before  the 
tnv>per  resets  for  another  catch.  ^ 

Because  of  the  cruelty  of  the  steel- 
Jaw  leghold  trap.  I  would  like  to  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  legislation.  HJl.  1809. 
which  would  ban  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument. Over  80  nations  and  several 
States  have  already  acknowledged  the 
inhumane  nature  of  the  tnu).  and 
have  acted  to  limit  or  outlaw  its  use. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  we 
follow  their  example  and  end  the  bru- 
tality of  the  steel-Jaw  leghold  trm>.« 
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tial  physical  Injury,  sexual  assault, 
willful  cruelty,  unjustifiable  punish- 
ment, and  negligent  treatment  of  chil- 
dren. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
abused  children  are  prcme  to  develop- 
mental and  educational  disabilities, 
and  at  adolescence  are  more  Uk^  to 
drop  out  of  school,  become  substance 
abusers  or  nmaways,  suicidal  or 
engage  In  violent,  or  antisocial  behav- 
ior. 

Fortunately.  Santa  Clara  County 
has  implemented  effective  prevention 
and  intervention  programs  to  help 
children  and  their  itarents  to  lead 
healthier  family  lives.  Dedicated  pro- 
fessionals Id  social  work,  probation, 
public  health,  and  law  enforcement, 
together  with  volimteer  groups  and 
private  agencies,  have  devoted  many 
hours  of  personal  time  to  develop 
training  programs  that  make  child 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  avail- 
able in  the  community  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

This  year,  the  county  Is  holding  Its 
iKxth  Annual  Child  Abuse  Ssrmposlum 
April  11-12.  The  symposiiun  attracts 
dose  to  300  prof esdonals  and  volun- 
teers from  throughout  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  and  provides  partici- 
pants with  a  new  perq>ective  on  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  child 
abuse. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  organizers  of  the 
Sixth  Annual  ChUd  Abuse  Symposi- 
um. They  are:  Dave  Bartholomew,  Bob 
Carroll,  TerrI  Locke-Catroll,  Barbara 
Da^  Lynn  Possum,  Martha  n«nk, 
Hortencia  Garoes,  Bruce  Hult.  Marv 
Lewis,  Bob  Masterson.  Lorrie  Moore, 
and  Evelyn  Schredt. 

These  fine  individuals  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  deep  concern  and  un- 
selfish dedication  to  the  cause  of  pre- 
venting child  abuse.  It  is  truly  an 
honor  to  bring  their  accomplishments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  RepresenaUves.* 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  SIXTH 
ANNUAL  CHILD  ABUSE  SYMPO- 
SIUM COINCIDES  WITH  CHILD 
ABUSE  PREVENTION  MONTH 


OP  yngt  vuHiiiitA 
IN  THElHOUSK  Or  RBnXSBITATIVXS 

J^ondav.  April  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  t4  be  present  and  voting  for 
rollcall  Nb.  35,  final  passage  of  House 
Resolutioii  100,  to  authorize  funding 
for  Housii  committees,  fiscal  year  1986, 
which  occurred  on  Tuesday  morning. 
BCarch  26.  Unfortunately,  the  fUght 
that  I  uually  catch  from  my  district 
back  to  Washington  was  fogged  In  at 
Charleston.  WV,  and  I  could  not  arrive 
In  time  to  cast  my  vote.  Had  I  been 
able  to  vote.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay."« 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCAUPORHIA 
m  TBI  HOUSE  or  BXPRBSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  children  are  our  most  pre- 
cloiiB  resource,  and.  i^ipropriately, 
April  has  been  proclaimed  "Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month"  by  the  Con- 
gress in  recognition  of  this  serious 
problem. 

In  Santa  Clara  County.  CA,  there 
were  9,151  referrals  and  reports  of 
ChUd  abuse  and  neglect  in  1984  alone. 
These  incidents  included  nonacclden- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PASCUA  FLORIDA 
WEEK 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

OPPUHtnM 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFBCSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1, 1985 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I 
proudly  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Pascua  Florida  Week,  an  annual  ob- 
servance from  March  27  through  April 
2  of  the  State  of  Florida's  long  and 
colorful  heritage.  At  Easter.  472  years 
ago.  three  I^HUilsh  caravels  sailed  up 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  anchored  in  8 
fathoms  of  water.  Awed  by  the  lush 
greenery  and  gay  spring  blossmns,  the 
commander  knelt  down  on  the  ground 
once  ashore  and  gave  his  discovery  a 
name— "Pascua  Florida."  meaning  a 
feast  of  flowers  at  Easter  time.  That 
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oommander  was  Ponce  de  Leon.  He 
planted  a  red  and  gold  banner  claim- 
ing the  turf  for  Ferdinand  V.  though 
it  would  be  only  the  first  of  five  flags 
to  eventually  fly  over  the  beautiful 
territory. 

Thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
Journalist  and  historian  Cherie  Gard- 
ner of  Daytona  Beach.  Paseua  Florida 
Week  has  been  since  1977  a  time  when 
we  Rorldlans  pause  to  reflect  upon 
and  commemorate  our  great  State's 
history,  traditions,  and  role  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  coun- 
try. The  editor  of  Reflections,  a  maga- 
zine dedicated  to  keeping  Florida's  his- 
tory alive.  Mrs.  Gardner  has  obtained 
proclamations  from  the  Oovemor,  the 
mayors  of  Daytona  Beach.  New 
Smyrna  Beach,  Ormond  Beach.  Port 
Orange,  and  others  that  declare  this 
Paseua  Florida  Week. 

Cherie  Gardner  is  to  be  commended 
for  arranging  this  opportunity  for  us 
to  celebrate  our  rich  and  diverse  histo- 
ry as  a  State.* 


CATHOUC  SOCIAL  TEACHING 
AND  THE  n.&  ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LiFALCE 


or  mw  TORS 
n  THE  Housi  or 


'ATTVIS 


Monday.  AprU  1.  19SS 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Sfteaker.  as  we 
continue  our  often  heated  debates 
about  economic  policy,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  we  step  back  for  a 
moment  to  recall  the  moral  underpin- 
nings of  our  arguments. 

Last  November,  we  received  a  moral 
challenge  frran  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops.  In  their  pas- 
toral letter.  "Catholic  Social  Teaching 
and  the  n.S.  Economy,"  the  bishops 
examined  the  state  of  our  economy 
and  found  it  wanting.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  take  note  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  bishops.  Their  letter  is  a 
strong  reminder  that  the  glow  of 
health  of  our  eccmomy  glosses  over 
deep  pockets  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  social  alienation. 

In  the  midst  of  a  recovery  from  our 
worst  recession  in  years,  the  poverty 
level  is  at  15  percent,  the  highest  level 
in  30  years.  Thus,  approximately  one 
out  of  every  seven  people  is  excluded 
from  our  American  birthright  of  Jus- 
tice and  equal  opportunity.  When 
faced  with  the  gritty  task  of  daily  sur- 
vival, what  is  the  meaning  of  "oppor- 
tunity" if  the  opportunity  to  escape 
such  a  condition  is  not  available?  How 
many  families,  communities,  and  sad 
solitary  lives  wUl  be  devasUted  by  the 
awful  reality  of  poverty  in  America 
and  in  the  world  before  we  recognize 
the  moral  obligation  that  should  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  our  economic 
policy?  The  current  recovery  is  a  rising 
tide  that  (mly  lifts  some  boats,  leaving 
the  rest  to  sink  or  float  adrift  as  best 
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they  can.  The  bishops  recognize  that 
selectivity  in  an  economic  recovery 
should  not  be  condoned:  our  continued 
toleration  of  this  condition  signifies 
both  a  poor  understanding  of  econom- 
ics and  a  pitiful  sense  of  morality. 

We  have  Mt  another  record  with 
this  "recover^':  Unemployment  is  at  a 
historically  high  level  of  7.3  percent— 
as  ccHnpared  with  previous  recoveries. 
But  like  all  statistics,  this  number  can 
be  nttmimmMnf  Scctors  Of  our  soclcty 
are  suffering  from  inexcusably  high 
unemployment;  Just  last  month,  the 
unemplojranent  level  of  blacks  rose 
from  14.9  to  16.3  percent.  How  much 
longer  can  we  allow  such  inequity? 

The  unevenness  of  the  recovery  is 
also  demonstrated  by  the  effects  on 
our  industrial  sectors.  Aggregate  un- 
employment did  fall  last  month  from 
7.4  to  7.3  percent,  and  119.000  new 
Jobs  were  created.  However,  those  Jobs 
were  the  result  of  an  Increase  of 
255.000  Jobs  in  the  service  sector,  less  a 
decrease  of  75.000  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector.  It  Is  time  to  address  the 
structiual  problems  indicated  by  these 
numbers;  the  mounting  seriousness  of 
the  changes  in  our  economy  demands 
a  resp<mse.  The  "pastoral  letter" 
makes  the  simple  request  that  our  re- 
sponse show  an  awareness  that  each 
number  in  our  statistics  is  a  person 
with  needs,  rights,  and  dignity. 

Recently,  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stahllizatlon,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  hearing  during  which  two 
Nobel  laureates  In  economics,  as  well 
as  other  prominent  economists,  testi- 
fied on  the  feasibility  of  the  bishops' 
recommendations  for  a  moral  econcmi- 
ic  policy.  Nobel  laureates  James  Tobin 
of  Tale  and  Lawrence  Klein  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  strongly 
endorsed  the  economic  policy  recom- 
mendations of  the  bishops'  letter,  ar- 
guing that  it  is  well  within  our  ability 
to  lower  substantially  the  levels  of 
poverty  and  imemployment  in  our 
economy  without  increulng  inflation. 

The  bishops  know  that  beneath 
every  good  parable  lies  a  grain  of 
truth.  Yet  many  of  us  with  the  power 
and  obligation  to  help  persist  in  delud- 
ing ourselves  with  false  tales  of 
growth  and  prosperity.  Let  us  now 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  bishops  with 
concrete  actions  to  alleviate  the  severe 
economic  hardship  endiuwd  by  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens.* 


JUNIOR  DAVID  MARTIN 
,  RETIRES  AS  CHIEF 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OrCAUrOBHIA 

IH  THi  Honsx  or  BzraissHTATivas 

Monday.  AprU  1. 1985 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Califor- 
nia Highway  Patrol  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  law  enforcement  organtza- 
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tlons  in  the  United  SUtes  today.  With- 
out the  dedication,  talent,  and  com- 
mitment of  the  very  special  men  and 
women  who  are  part  of  the  CHP,  the 
citizens  of  California  could  not  enjoy 
the  safety  and  peace  of  mind  that 
they  do  on  and  around  their  highways. 
The  California  Highway  Patrol  is  an 
efficient  organization,  able  and  willing 
to  work  hard  to  protect  the  citizens, 
and  to  promote  law  and  order.  Each 
individual  in  the  organization  is  a  vital 
link  in  an  extremely  vital  chain.  When 
one  of  those  links  is  broken,  the  ef- 
fects are  felt  within  the  CHP  as  well 
as  within  the  community.  Such  a  link 
is  about  to  be  broken. 

This  year.  Chief  Junior  David 
Martin  will  retire  from  the  force,  after 
29  years  of  extraordinary  service.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed.  A  graduate  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  Junior  College,  Chief 
Martin  began  his  career  with  CHP  in 
BCarch  of  1956.  His  superiors  took  note 
of  his  abilities  and  talents,  and  Jimlor 
was  steadily  promoted.  Martin  realized 
the  importance  of  education  and  con- 
tinued to  attend  school  when  he  was 
able,  specializing  in  law  enforcement 
and  supervisory  training.  In  1970.  he 
was  promoted  to  captain,  and  then  in 
1973.  inspector. 

Chief  BSartin  is  a  caring  man.  one 
who  values  human  life  and  has  dedi- 
cated his  career  to  protecting  it.  One 
of  his  special  concerns  is  the  drunk 
driver.  With  help  from  a  friend. 
Martin  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
a  television  raimpaign  aimed  at  poten- 
tial drunk  drivers.  This  amazing  ven- 
ture featured  Bob  "Highway  Patrol" 
Hope  and  reached  countless  citizens. 
AU  this  was  done  at  no  cost  to  the 
California  Highway  Patrol.  Chief 
BCartin  was  also  extremely  active  in 
other  television  spots  on  driver  safety. 
Clearly,  we  have  all  benefited  from 
the  concern  and  actions  of  people  like 
Junior  Martin. 

Junior  currently  resides  in  Redlands. 
CA.  with  his  wife  of  32  years.  Betty 
Mae.  They  are  the  proud  parents  of 
three  children:  Cynthia.  Sandra,  and 
Robert,  and  also  have  four  grandchil- 
dren. Junior  is  the  president  of  the 
Uptown  Klwanis  Mason  Order,  and  he 
takes  an  active  interest  in  cultural  pro- 
grams throughout  neighboring  com- 
munities. His  hobbies  include  golf, 
fishing,  hunting,  and  wood  wortdng. 

liir.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
Join  me,  along  with  family,  friends, 
and  fellow  officers  of  the  California 
Highway  Patrol,  in  honoring  a  truly 
remariutble  man  on  his  retirement. 
Chief  Junior  David  Martin's  selfless 
contributions  to  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  his  fellow  citizens  will  cause 
him  to  be  remembered  dearly  as  one  of 
California's,  indeed,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest.* 
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ABUSE  IN  DEFENSE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

orcAuroanA 

»  TBI  qousx  or  BvmmiiTATivn 

Monday.  AprU  1. 19SS 

•  Mrs.  BOKER.  Mi.  Speaker.  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  arear.  The  International  As- 
sociati<m  of  Machinist  and  Aerospace 
Woricers  published  a  story  in  their 
trade  martidne.  The  Machinist  (p.  3. 
number  9,  tol.  XXXIX),  about  the  bil- 
lions of  dbllars  of  taxpayer's  funds 
wasted  each  year  In  Defense  procure- 
ment. The^  raised  a  number  of  excel- 
lent exanf>les  of  how  this  rip-off 
occurs.  I  wbuld  like  to  share  these  ex- 
amples wfth  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  ^rder  to  emphasiae  the  need 
to  continually  mcmitor  rampant  de- 
fense wast^. 

One  of  the  biggest  areas  of  waste  in 
the  defeats^  procurement  area  is  in  the 
salaries  paid  to  top  management  per- 
sonnel in  the  aerospace  industry. 

Twelve  leading  aerospace  firms  were 
studied  byt  the  Government  Account- 
ing Of flceJ  Their  study  revealed  that 
executive  My,  defined  as  a  salary  and 
a  bonus,  kveraged  42  percent  more 
than  the  average  salary  and  bonus  at 
comparably  sized  firms  in  other  busi- 
nesses. The  study  also  revealed  that 
the  union  ^ployees  and  other  hourly 
woricers  aiie  earning  Just  slightly  over 
the  national  average. 

In  1983.  {for  instance.  Boeing  Chair- 
man TJL  ^llson  earned  $873,000  Just 
in  salary  and  bonus.  This  compares 
with  475,0M  for  Chrysler's  Lee  lacooca 
and  Eastefn  Airlines  n«nk  Borman 
who  eam^  $282,000  in  salary  and 
bonus. 

Representative  Jack  Bbooks.  Chair 
of  the  Hoise  Government  Opcmtions 
Committed,  concluded  that  executive 
pay  in  the;  aerospace  industry  is  bloat- 
ed. 

Brooks  boted  the  study  also  found 
that  executives  "also  receive  noncash 
prerequisites,  including  stock  options, 
use  of  automobiles,  social  dub  mem- 
berships, ind  free  travel  for  spouses. 
Most  of  these  benefits  are  paid  for  by 
the  taxpatrer  as  they  are  charged  as 
part  of  tbf  cost  of  doing  defense  busi- 
ness."*    I 
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should  be  proud  of  all  t>f  them.  But 
there  are  some  among  these  multi- 
tudes who  stand  out.  Joe  Swanner  is 
one  such  man. 

Joe  retired  recently  after  more  than 
half  a  lifetime  in  Federal  servioe.  That 
servtoe  began  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
when  he  was  a  cleric  assisting  with  the 
House  Journal.  Joe  ended  his  career  in 
Austin.  TX.  after  a  12-year  stint  as  Re- 
gional Administrator  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

The  plain  fact  about  Joe  Swanner  is 
that  he  was  a  professional  servant  of 
the  people,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Just  aren't  many  nobler  things  to  be. 

He  didn't  stay  in  Government  that 
long  for  the  money:  Lord  knows  he 
could  have  made  more  in  the  private 
sector. 

He  didn't  stay  in  for  fame,  for  he  is 
not  a  household  word. 

He  didn't  stay  in  because  he  was  on 
a  power  trip:  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
there  to  help. 

Joe  realized  that  Government,  when 
done  well,  has  a  tremendous  ability  to 
do  good  for  ordinary  people.  For  that 
reason,  he  loved  and  cherished  Gov- 
ernment, and  spent  his  career  in  it. 

He  realized  that  it  was  Government 
that  could  help  the  businesses,  the 
communities  and  the  people  of  the 
five  States  in  the  Southwestern  region 
of  EDA  leave  behind  a  history  of  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  and  underdevelop- 
ment and  enter  an  era  of  prosperity, 
education,  and  employment.  Not 
through  handouts,  you  understand, 
but  through  programs  which  helped 
businesses  get  on  their  feet,  stay 
there,  and  create  Jobs. 

I  guess  the  best  thing  you  can  say 
about  Joe  Swanner  is  that  he  reached 
the  goal  all  of  us  in  Federal  service 
should  always  aspire  to— he  truly 
cared.* 


JOE  SCANNER.  SERVANT  OF 
'rm«!  PEOPLE 


H(wi. 


lAXIVKS 


I.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OPAKKAIISAS 

nr  THE  ^ousi  or  sspbb 

iionday.  AprU  1. 1985 

*  BCr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  it's 
a  mighty :  big  bureaucracy  we  try  to 
keep  tritk  of  on  this  HilL  At  last 
count.  2.9W.899  people  worked  for  the 
gargantuafi  enterprise  known  as  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  ovc^htitolng  majority  of  our 
Federal  wbi^ers  are  dedicated  and  we 
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shown  a  willingness  to  give  freely  of 
his  time  to  aid  important  community 
organizations.  While  serving  as  mayor 
or  council  member,  from  1976  to  the 
present,  and  running  his  own  business, 
he  has  also  found  time  to  serve  as 
commissioner  on  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Emergency  Care  Commission. 
In  1973.  Mr.  Ayers  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Burbank  Chi«>ter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  He  currently 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  St. 
Joseph  Medical  Center. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor 
to  work  with  Leland  Ayers.  His  com- 
mitment to  public  service  has  helped 
to  make  Burbank  the  fine  city  it  is 
today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LELAND  C.  AYERS 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OFCALIFOUIIA 
a  THX  BOXTSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  AprU  1, 1985 

*  Mr.  BERldAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to<Uur  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  community  of  Bur- 
bank. CA.  Mr.  Leland  C.  Ayers  will  be 
oneludlng  his  last  term  on  the  Bur- 
bank City  Council  in  April  of  this 
year.  Leland  is  the  only  councilman 
ever  to  be  elected  to  three  terms  in 
Burbank.  He  has  also  served  as  mayor. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  on  the 
Issues  of  the  day.  but  I  have  always 
found  Leland  Ayers  to  be  a  man  of 
strength,  leadership  and  the  highest 
integrity.  Above  all  he  has  had  a 
single-minded  determination  to  fight 
for  what  he  thought  was  right  for 
Burbank. 

Throughout  his  career  on  the  Bur- 
bank   City    Council    he    has    always 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  FISHER 
FOUNDER.  CANCER  VOLUN- 
TEERS OF  AMERICA 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OPmWT<»K 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  HSrSBSEllTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  1. 1985 

*  Mx.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  paying  tribute  today  to  an 
upstanding  citizen  and  ctmmiunity 
leader.  Ruth  Fisher  of  Great  Neck. 
NY.  On  April  13.  1985.  Ruth's  many 
family,  friends,  and  colleagues  wUl 
honor  her  at  a  dinner  dance  to  be  held 
at  the  Swan  Club.  In  Glenwood  Land- 
ing. NY. 

On  May  31.  1979.  Ruth  Fisher 
founded  the  Cancer  Volunteers  of 
America  [CVA].  CVA  is  an  ind^mid- 
ent.  nonprofit,  charitable  organizatiim 
operated  completely  by  volunteers. 
The  organization  was  formed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  financial  as- 
sistance and  services  to  cancer  pa- 
tients, many  of  whom  are  children, 
and  their  families.  All  (iinated  funds 
are  distributed  directly  to  the  patients 
and  their  families.  The  CVA  also  con- 
tributes fiiuuiclal  aid  to  numerous 
cancer  patient  service  programs 
throughout  the  local  community. 

The  CVA  proudly  offers  many  free 
services  to  cancer  patients.  Including  a 
24-hour  emergency  hotline,  aid  in  the 
purchase  of  modem  home-hospital 
equipment,  counseling,  blood  banks, 
and  donor  programs,  group  and  indi- 
vidual therapy,  drug  asslKtance.  health 
guidance,  referrals.  The  list  of  pro- 
grams and  services  CVA  offers  is 
almost  endless. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  the  CVA. 
I  can  personaHy  attest  to  the  commit- 
ment and  dedicated  work  of  the  CVA 
volunteers.  These  volunteers  are 
reaching  out  to  help  others  in  their 
time  of  need  because  they  care. 

The  fight  against  cancer  can  be  a 
long  and  difficult  strug^e.  But  with 
advanced  medical  teduxdogy.  real 
progress  in  the  battle  against  cancer  is 
being  made.  With  proper  care  and 
treatment,  many  cancer  patients  are 
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beating  the  odds  and  are  able  to 
return  to  living  normal,  healthy  lives. 

Still,  for  many  cancer  patients  and 
their  families,  the  financial  and  emo- 
tional strain  of  a  long-term  illness  can 
become  overwhelming  at  times.  The 
CVA  lends  financial  sssistisncf.  guid- 
ance, and  emotional  support  to  help 
patients  and  their  loved  ones  through 
these  difficult  periods.  The  CVA  and 
its  volunteers  provide  an  important 
service  of  inestimable  value.  We  owe 
Ruth  PIsher  our  deepest  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  all  her  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  serving  others  through 
the  CVA. 

The  Ruth  Fisher  Cancer  Scholar- 
ship Fund  of  the  CVA  has  recently 
been  established  in  her  honor  as  the 
orguiiatlon's  founder.  The  scholar- 
ship fund  is  awarded  annually  to  a  de- 
serving student  pursuing  a  medical 
career  and  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Ruth's  voltmteer  woi^  spans  a 
career  of  over  25  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. She  is  president  of  the  Ladles  of 
Charity  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy:  an 
advisory  board  member  of  the  Kline 
School.  Huntingdon.  CA;  and  a 
member  of  the  Children  to  Children 
Foundation.  Washington.  DC. 

Ruth  Fisher  is  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican who  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
helping  others.  Her  commitment  to 
public  and  community  service  and  her 
many  years  of  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments are  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

I  know  I  speak  for  Ruth's  many 
friends  and  colleagues  in  extending  my 
heartfelt  appreciation  and  best  wishes 
for  continued  success.* 


THE  lilTTLE  HOOVER 
COMMISSION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 


orTnomiA 

in  TBB  BOVSB  OF 


■SPaiSSRTATTVB 


Monday.  AprU  1, 19S5 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would 
establish  a  commission  to  review  the 
civfl  service— a  so-called  Little  Hoover 
Commission.  This  legislation  is  identi- 
cal to  an  initiative  I  sponsored  in  the 
98th  Congress  which  I  believe  is  even 
more  critical  today. 

We  marked  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  today's  civil  service  in 
1983.  With  over  a  century  of  history 
and  experience  in  the  course  and  di- 
rection of  government  and  with  the 
overwhelming  number  of  proposals 
which  continue  to  face  the  Congress  in 
a  piecemeal  fashion  which  would  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  structure  of  the 
civil  service,  I  believe  we  must  estab- 
Uah  a  commission  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  course  of 
the  civil  service  system. 

My  legislation  would  establish  a 
commission  to  investigate,  study,  and 
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make  recommendations  on  changes  In 
the  \3A  civil  service  system.  The  panel 
would  be  organised  In  a  similar  fash- 
ion as  the  Tnmian-appointed  Hoover 
Coomiisslons  of  1947  and  1952  which 
Included  v>pointees  by  the  House  and 
Senate  leadership  and  President 
Truman  who  studied  the  organisation 
and  functions  of  the  executive  branch 
of  government. 

Just  in  the  past  few  months.  Con- 
gress has  received  budget  proposals 
from  the  administration,  which,  if 
adopted  would  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  quality  of  government 
services  rendered  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. Before  such  radical  changes  in 
the  direction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  accepted  within  the  limited 
timeframe  of  the  congressional  budget 
cycle,  I  am  proposing  that  a  Little 
Hoover  Commission  be  established  to 
provide  a  broad,  objective  perspective 
on  current  budget  Issues  and  to  review 
the  pending  Initiatives  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  current  personnel  prac- 
tices. Among  the  Issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed would  be  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  its  funding.  Federal  employ- 
ees personnel  policies,  ainjropriate 
levels  of  pay  and  benefits,  and  other 
vital  issues  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
Federal  employment  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice's ability  to  render  quality  services 
to  the  American  people.  While  this 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to 
avoid  dealing  with  the  problems  at 
hand,  this  Commission  would  provide 
an  opportimlty  to  assemble  the  neces- 
sary data  and  material  to  examine 
those  proposals  which  could  have  such 
far-reaching  impact  on  an  effective 
civil  service. 

In  order  to  make  the  long-term  real- 
istic proposals  for  the  dvil  service  and 
the  future  of  our  country,  this  Com- 
mission must  be  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  are  leaders  in  their  fields 
and  whose  records  in  private  and 
public  sector  employment  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  objectivity  and  ex- 
perience. All  appointments  would  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  appointing 
Meml)ers  of  the  congressional  leader- 
ship and  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Only  by  working  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  can  we  hope  to  address  and 
solve  these  issues  equitably  and  effec- 
tively. This  Commission  would  be 
strictly  bipartisan  In  makeup  and  com- 
prised of  individuals  who  can  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and 
President  in  a  timely  manner. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission.* 


April  1, 1985 

ORODP  LIFE  mSTJRANCE  OP- 
TIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  RETIR- 
EES 


HON.  RARNEY  FRANK 

or  MAaSACBUSRTS 
Hf  TBI  HOUSI  or  HSPHUKIITATIVn 

Monday.  April  1,  198S 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  that  would 
allow  retired  Federal  employees  who 
retired  before  December  9,  1980,  to 
elect  to  resume  coverage  under  the 
Federal  employees'  group  life  insur- 
ance program  [FEOLIl.  In  1980  the 
Congress  v>proved  major  reforms  for 
Federal  employees  covered  by  group 
life  insurance,  but  employees  who  re- 
tired before  these  reforms  were  en- 
acted do  not  have  these  necessary  op- 
tions available  to  them. 

I  have  met  with  constitutents  who 
made  me  aware  of  the  problems  they 
have  experienced  with  the  current 
law.  It  Is  very  difficult  and  costly  for  a 
65-  to  70-year-old  person  to  obtain  life 
insurance.  In  some  cases,  retirees  have 
found  that  their  life  insurance  de- 
creased in  value  by  $8,000  in  1  year. 
Unfortunately.  Federal  retirees,  who 
left  Government  service  before  the 
1980  reforms,  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
timlty to  maintain  their  life  insurance 
at  full  value. 

My  biU  would  allow  pre-1980  Federal 
retirees  the  following  options  now 
available  to  all  Federal  retirees:  One, 
pay  no  premiums  after  retirement  and 
allow  their  policy  to  be  reduced  to  25 
percent:  two,  pay  premiums  that  will 
allow  their  policy  to  be  reduced  to  SO 
percent:  three,  pay  premiums  to  main- 
tain their  life  insurance  at  100  percent 
of  its  full  value.  The  mandatory  reduc- 
tion formula  used  before  1980  leaves 
many  retirees  with  very  Inadequate 
life  Insurance  protection.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DEL  BIANCO 
FAMILY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CAuroiiiciA 
Uf  TBI  HOU8X  OP  RKPRCSEMTATIVXS 

Monday.  AprU  1.  1985 

•  Bfr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
great  country  of  ours  means  many 
things  to  many  people.  It  is  a  land  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  representing 
the  hopes  of  countless  people.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  American  dream. 

For  centuries  now,  people  of  differ- 
ent ancestries  have  come  to  this 
Nation.  They  arrive  with  dreams  of 
success  and  the  boundless  ambition 
necessary  to  realize  these  dreams.  The 
combination  of  these  hard-wortdng, 
determined  people  and  the  opportuni- 
ties that  this  country  offers  them  have 
resulted  In  many  success  stories. 


April  1, 1985 

Today.  Ij  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity fo  acknowledge  the  50th  an- 
niversary Df  Lucca's  Restaurant  in 
Madera,  dA.  This  evmt  reflects  one 
such  success  story. 

Georgio  [Del  Blanco  arrived  In  the 
United  States  in  1906.  He  went  to  work 
in  the  Sanjjoaquin  Valley  and  then  re- 
turned to  Italy  to  get  married.  He  and 
his  wife.  |iela,  returned  together  to 
start  their  bew  life  in  this  land. 

After  working  for  a  time  as  a  fore- 
man on  ai  ranch,  Georgio  purchased 
some  landjas  an  investment.  On  April 
11,  1935,  ne  opened  an  Italian  food 
dining  room  on  this  land. 

The  Del  Blancos  had  two  sons  and  as 
soon  as  they  could  clear  tables,  they 
became  a  part  of  the  business.  In  1948. 
the  two  biiothers.  Sirlo  and  Elmo,  and 
their  wive*.  Vickie  and  Anna,  bou^t 
the  restaitrant  fnnn  the  elder  Del 
Blancos. 

The  restaurant  underwent  expan- 
sion and  iihprovement  throughout  the 
years.  Th«n.  in  1973,  an  unfortunate 
fire  gutted  the  building. 

The  family  handled  this  hardship 
like  they  handled  others,  they  pulled 
together  ahd  overcame  the  trsgedy.  In 
less  than  16  months,  they  had  re- 
opened Lucca's  Restaurant. 

The  fai*lly  has  worked  hard  and 
long  to  mike  Lucca's  what  it  is  today. 
The  resta^urant  is  an  Institution  In 
Madera  aild  throughout  the  San  Joa- 
quin Vallciy.  It  Is  a  meeting  place  for 
good  food  Imd  good  company. 

On  Aprt  11.  1985.  the  Del  Blanco 
family  will  have  owned  and  operated 
the  Luccafs  Restaurant  for  50  years. 
This  Is  lifdeed  a  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments Georgio  and  Lela  Del 
Blanco,  stiuting  out  as  ItaUan  immi- 
grants wl<h  nothing  but  a  desire  to 
succeed,  cime  to  this  country  and  ful- 
filled theit'  American  dream.  I  would 
like  to  Joi0  in  offering  my  congratula- 
tions to  ttafem.* 
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Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
April  2.  1985.  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  IMgest  of  today's  Rscobo. 

Mkktimgs  Schkduled 

APRILS 


JQAJIAV/-    ^00  T^^r 


SENATE  jCOMIkaTTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  ly  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  W  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
sjrstem  toi  a  computerised  schedule  of 
all  meetii^  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committefls.  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  ocmunlttees 
to  notify ,  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Commltte^— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  kny  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks seqtlon  of  the  CowiaassioHAL 
RscoRO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week, 


Aimed  Servloes 
Closed  businen   meeting,   to   continue 
markup  of  8.  674,  sutborlzing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SR-222 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  tlie  nominations  of 
Henrietta  P.  Ouiton.  of  California,  to 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  and  John  N.  Oriesemer, 
of  lOssouri,  to  be  a  Oovemor  of  tlte 
\JJ&.  Postal  Service. 

SD-343 

Agtlcultare,  Nutrition,  and  Porestry 
To  continue  bearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616,  bUls  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  ctmtlnue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  peanut 
Indiistry. 

SR-328A 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  Joint  bearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources' Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped on  the  care  and  advocacy  for 
mentally  disabled  persons  in  institu- 
tions. 

SR-438A 

^>proprlations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Ag^icies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  VS.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

SD-116 

WM«M"g,  Housing,  snd  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
corporate  takeovers. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Tedmology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  resume  hearings  on  proposed  leglsla- 
ti(m  authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. SD-OSO 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  liold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  Office  of  the 
\JS.  Trade  Representative. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 
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Lalx>r  and  Human  Reaouroes 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  tlie 
Committee  on  Appropriations'  Sul>- 
commlttee  on  I^lxn',  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  Re- 
lated Agrades  on  the  csre  snd  advoca- 
cy for  mentally  dlaalded  persons  In  in- 
stitutions. 

SR-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  8ut>oommittee 
To  tiold  hearings  on  proposed  tnidget  es- 
timates tat  flscsl  year  1086  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  defense 
manpower  programs. 

SD-193 
Aivroprlatlims 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Pederal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partaient  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriattons 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  snd  Ooiersl 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscsl  year  J986  for  tlie 
VS.  Secret  Service,  Bureau  of  Aloobtrt. 
Tobacco  and  PIrearms.  and  tbe  Peder- 
al Law  Enf  OToement  Traininc  Center, 
all  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasuiy. 

8D-124 
Envlrcmment  snd  Public  Worics 
To  bold  hearings  on  tbe  availability  of 
environmental  impairment  insurance 
snd  its  relation  to  the  implementatlOD 
of  tbe  Commeliensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensatian.  and  UabOity 
Act  (Superfund)  (PX.  96-810),  and  tbe 
Resource  Conservatitm  Recovery  Act 
(PX.  98-616). 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendsr  business. 

SD-430 
11:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  659.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  for  tbe  Depart- 
mmt  of  State. 

8i>-tl9 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  i»oposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  tbe  Treasury. 

SD-134 
Judiciary 
To  bold  bearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
2:30  pjn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
naticm  of  Dcmald  J.  Devlne.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Msnsgonent. 

SD-342 
3:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
committee  business. 

SD-226 
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ArmMl  Serrtoea 
Cloaed  biirinM   meetinc.   to  continue 
markup  of  &  674.  authortiinf  funds 
for  ftocBl  yesr  1M6  for  the  Depart- 
raent  of  Defense. 

SR-3n 
ftSOun. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  &  Ml  and  8. 
610,  bUls  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States   agricultural   commod- 
iUea,  provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  cansumeis  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  snd  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  the  food  for 
peace  program  and  export  industry. 

8R-3S«A 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  19M  tar  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

By"^fa»g.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine corporate  takeovers. 

8D-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Spaiw  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  In  closed  session 
on  proposed  legislation  authorising 
funds  for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

8R-253 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  SulMommlttee 
To  hfdd  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1906  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

SD-ia4 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1006  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  banks. 

B-IM.  Capitol 
Apiwopriatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1006  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-lie 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1066  for  Con- 
rail.  U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  the 
Of  flee  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Transporta- 


SD-138 
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Environment  and  Pubic  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53  and 
&  662.  Mils  authorising  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  nomination  of  Her- 
bert B.   Dixon,   to   be   an   Associate 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
coomiittee  business. 

SD-326 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  public  atti- 
tudes on  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  Federal  tax  reform  proposals. 

2350  Raybum  BuUdlng 
10:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  autliorliing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1006  for  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics    and   Space    Administra- 
tion. 

SR-253 
1:30  pjn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion of  ConralL 

SR-2S3 

APRILS 

0:30  aJn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  March. 

SD-538 

APRIL  15 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  601  and  S.  616, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-Income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  conservation 
programs. 

8R-328A 
1:30  pjn. 
wawkim  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  UriMn  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  667,  authoris- 
ing fimds  for  certain  programs  of  the 
Department  of   Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

SD-538 
2:00  pjn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  FiHestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  601  snd  S. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  avieultural   commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  research  and 
extension  programs. 

8R-338A 


April  1, 1985 


April  1,  i985 


APRIL  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1066  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  for  Civil  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  Oenoal.  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  new 
technologies  In  Industrial  competitive- 
ness. 

SR-253 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutiims  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1005. 

8R-301 


10:00) 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1066  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Navy 
8hipbull(Ung  and  oonverslan. 

SD-I92 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  TransporU- 
tlon. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  725,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  yean  1986  through 
1990  for  programs  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

SD-406 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  <m  the  status  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  personnel  security 
system. 

SD-342 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Biveau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  17 

9:30  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, special  institutions,  including 
Howard  University,  bilingual  educa- 
tion, and  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-116 


Approprlaiions 

Commerces  Justice,  State,  the  Judteiary, 
and  RAated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  |ieving>  on  proposed  budget  es- 
I  for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partmgnt  of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion.   I 

8-146.  Capitol 

Commerca  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  TJechnology.  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  effect  of 
new  ttchnologies  in  industrial  com- 
petitiveness. 

SR-253 , 
Finance 
To  hold  'hearings  to  review  an  Adminis- 
tration report  on  praapeetlve  payment 
for  skilled  nursing  facilities  under  the 
Medlcgre  program. 

SD-215 
Labor  andjHuman  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  International  Labor  Organisa- 
tion.   . 

SDt-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Approprlaiions 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatei  for  flscal  year  1086  for  the 
VS.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

8D-124 
Banking,  Sousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Bubcommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  leglsiation 
authotfzing  funds  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

SD-638 
Govemmcbtal  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  U.$.  Government  personnel  securi- 
ty 

SD-342 

APRIL  18 
0:30 

Agricultuse,  Nutrition,  and  Foiestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 501  and  8. 616. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  tar  XJM. 
agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  gnd  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, ssiure  consumers  an  alwndanee  of 
food  ind  fiber  at  reasonaUe  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  agribusi- 
ness. 

SR-328A 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calenckr  business. 

8R'2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resugne  hearings  on  8.  725.  authoris- 
ing fuitds  for  fiscal  years  1086  through 
1990  fbr  programs  of  the  Iftwlangered 
Spedca  Act. 

SD-406 
Govenungntal  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  U£.  Government  personnel  securi- 
ty system. 

SD-342 
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2Mpjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  8ulx»mmit- 
tee 
TO  hfdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 

APRIL  10 
10-JOajn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  of  the  Peer 
Review  organizations. 

8D-215 

APRIL23 
0:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

I^bor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants.  Impact  aid.  re- 
search and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 
.  Rules  and  Administration 

To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  commit- 
tee resolutions  requesting  funds  for 
operating  exi>en8es  for  1985. 

SR-301 
lOUMajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
dmates  for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Fovest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 
2410  pjn. 
Appnvriatimis 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  U.8.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  pro- 
grams. 

SD-138 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  commit- 
tee resolutions  requesting  fimds  for 
operating  expenses  for  1985. 

SR-tol 


APRIL  24 


9-M 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
TO  resume  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S.  616, 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
Itiei.  provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
al>unitenoe  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  continue  low-income 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  rural  credit 
programs. 

SR-328A 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 


7005 

student  losns.  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  educational  research  and  train- 
ing. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1086  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Legal  Servioes 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Ccmsumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commisrion. 

SR-253 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  tlie 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportaticm  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
UJB.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
TransportsEtion. 

SD-138 

Commnce.  Science,  and  Transpmtation 
Merchant  BCarlne  Sulmommittee 
To  hold  *»*«H«g«  on  the  consolidation  of 
certain  bade  routes. 

eR-232 

APRIL2S 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  501  and  S. 
616,  bUls  to  expand  export  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  income  inotectkm  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  flbo'  at  reasonable  mlces. 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1066  for 
ACTION  (dMnestk;  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
pnvosed  legislation  authorising  funds 
for  the  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  and  fishery  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mo^heric  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-2S3 


7006 

Onmmfree.  Science,  and  Tran^ortatloD 
Surface  Tnuuportatkn  Subcommittee 
To  bcdd  hearino  on  propoaed  legislation 
autborliinc  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 


SR-3S3 
lOMajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Acendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinss  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Hoiislng  and  Urban  De- 
vdopment. 

SI>-ia4 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
*■**"««*—  for  fiscal  year  1M6  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense acUvities. 

SD-llS 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Qovernment  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-138 

lO-JOaon. 

Rulea  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 

committee      resolutions      requesting 

funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1965. 

SR-301 
SMpjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1M«  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 

APRILM 
fcMajn. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
OvQ  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  to  review  options  for 
conducting  a  pay  equity  study  of  the 
Federal  pay  and  classification  systems. 

SD-34a 

APRIL  29 
9-J9ajn. 
Oommeroe.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legUatlon 
authorizing  funds  for  Amtrak. 

SR-353 
10:00  aon. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  health 
prevention/promotion    for    Medicare 
benefldariea. 

SD-31S 

I 

APRIL  30 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Senrices.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive  Payment   Commission,   Railroad 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Retirement  Board.  National  I^bor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  08HA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  ConcU- 
iation  Service. 

SD-116 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  global 
forecasting  capability. 

SD-S42 

Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  global  forecasting  capability. 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
coounittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Traiuportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

MATl 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catifm.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  UJS.  District  Courts. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  aan. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 


April  1,  1985 


April  1,  im 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.   Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-138 
MAT  2 

0:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  aon. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independoit  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subccnnmlt- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD^138 

MATS 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  bold  bearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
and  ocean  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 

MAT  6 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran^wrtation 
Siirf  ace  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SR-253 

MAT  7 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
psrUnents  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SI>-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 


Indian  Bealth  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

MAT  8 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

labor,  Heiltb  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, land  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  liearinga  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
Mrtments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
^man  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tun  related  agencies. 

SD-116 


MATO 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Hegltb  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatet  for  fiscal  year  1986  tm  the  De- 
partmtets  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Environmant  and  Public  Woriu 
Bustoesa  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
cslend»r  business. 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  tar  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment <tf  the  Interior. 

SD-1S8 

MAT  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Appnq>riations 

Labor,  He^tb  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation^ and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate* for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  De- 
partments   of    labor.    Health    and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Eoontnnic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SD-342 

MAT  15 

9:30  ajn. 
Appr<4>riatlons 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAT  21 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Intnior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
Management  Service.  Department  of 
ttie  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  23 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossU  energy. 

SD-138 


7007 

OCTOBER  1 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL2 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  develoimient  pro- 
grama. 

SD-192 

AFRIL3 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Energy  and  Water  Develoiwient  Sub- 

otMninittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

AFRIL4 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  6.  to  clarify  and 
Improve  certain  health-care  programs 
and  services  provided  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  related  proposals. 
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SENATE— 7)ie«(to^,  Apnl  2, 1985 


The  Senate  met  At  2  pjn..  on  the  ex- 
priation  of  the  reoiess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Prosident  pro  tonpore 
[Mr.  THUBMOirD]. 


PutnsR 

The  Chmilain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  tu  pray. 

"He  that  would  ibe  greatest  among 
you— let  him  be  setyant  of  aU."— Jesus. 

Father  in  heaven,  may  we  never  be 
guilty  of  taking  jfor  granted  those 
without  whose  faithful  service  the 
Senate  could  not  f itfiction  as  it  should. 
Thank  Tou  for  those  whose  routine 
taslu— day  in.  day  6ut— receive  littie  if 
any  recognition  aod  sometimes  abuse 
rather  than  gratitipde.  With  mofound 
appreciation,  we  retnonber  all  who  are 
in  food  service— tliose  who  maintain 
buildings.  groundSk  and  eqtiipmait— 
the  subway  and  elevator  opoatofs— 
and  all  who  provide  security:  police, 
plainclothes  people,  dooi^eepers  and 
floor  men.  Thank  Tou.  Lord,  for  the 
pages— for  their  ,  availability,  tbdr 
courtesy  and  efficient  remonsiveness, 
their  hard  work^  Help  us.  loving 
Father,  not  to  ignore  this  dedicated 
service  which  surrounds  us  daily.  Help 
us  especially  to  i4>preciate  these 
friends  who  are  Bo  supportive.  We 
pray  Tour  blessing]  upon  them  all  with 
their  families  and  Iriends.  In  the  name 
of  Him  who  was  the  Servant  of  Serv- 
ants. Amen. 


(LegiBlatitm  day  of  Monday,  February  18, 1985) 

groups— law  enforcement,  food  service, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  I  guess  it 
was  historic  in  the  sense  that  there 
has  not  tieen  such  a  meeting  in  a 
while.  But  it  was  an  excellent  meeting. 
We  had  a  chance  to  discuss  a  lot  of 
things  of  mutual  interest.  In  fact,  one 
result  is  the  spring  cleaning  we  see 
going  tm  up  and  down  the  hallway. 
There  is  a  real  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
others  to  qiruce  up  the  Capitol  a  bit. 
I  amireciate  the  Chaplain's  refer- 
ence to  not  only  those  outstanding  em- 
ployees but  also  to  other  members  of 
our  Senate  staff . 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 

MAJORirar  leader 

The  PRESIDENf  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  tha^  the  Chair. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRATER 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  I  think  the  Chaplain's 
prayer  today  was  particularly  appro- 
priate. He  Just  Decently  had  lunch 
with  a  number  of  ihembers  of  the  staff 
and     dlffa%nt     Agencies,     different 


SCHEDULE 


records  of  time  they  get  in  or  out  of 
their  car.  So  that  little  turkey  is  on  its 
way  out. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  ^proved  a  phaseout  of  Federal 
supplemental  unemploymmt  camjpea- 
sation.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  it  is  identical  to  the  action  taken 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  this 
morning.  Hopefully,  that  can  be  talcen 
up  tomorrow.  I  assume  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [BCr.  Spktkr]  that  when  that 
matter  comes  before  us,  he  will  have  a 
germane  amendment. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  each  have 
10  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  a  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Ptoxmibb]. 

There  wiU  be  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  3  pjn..  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Following  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business,  it  will  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  to  turn  to 
the  conference  report  to  accompany 
HJl.  1239.  the  African  reUef  appro- 
priations. I  hope  we  might  take  that 
up.  I  do  not  Imow  of  any  demand  for  a 
rollcalL 

It  wUl  also  be  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  turn  to  any  legisla- 
tive or  executive  items  which  have 
been  cleared,  including  the  war  risk  in- 
surance and  the  Export  Administra- 
tion extension  legislation,  if  they  can 
be  taktsa  up  without  floor  amend- 
mmts. 

I  can  also  report  that  on  the  House 
side,  they  have  cleared  for  action— in 
fact  I  think  cleared  for  the  floor— the 
contemporaneous  record  requirements 
that  were  adopted  last  year  and  have 
now  been  repealed.  That  will  be  of 
some  satisfaction  particularly  to  farm- 
ers vaA  businessmen  and  women  who 
are  required  to  keep  contemporaneous 


FEDERAL  SUPPLE1£ENTAL  UNEM- 
PLOTMENT  COMPENSATION 

(Mr.  DESrrON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  any  question  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  have. 

lilr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  acted  this  morning  to  pass 
the  irtiaseout.  which  would  mean  that 
those  who  are  currently  on  extended 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
will  receive  those  benefits,  but  that 
the  committee  has  not  v>proved  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Hkxhz]  to  extend  the  benefits  for 
a  longer  period  of  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President.  There  was  a  record  vote  on 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pramsylvania 
[Mr.  Hnml.  I  do  not  recall  the  result 
of  that  vote,  but  it  was  rather  lopsided 
against  the  3-month  extension  by  XpOx 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

I  also  understand  that,  notwith- 
standing any  vote  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  like  to  pursue  that  further  on 
the  Senate  floor  at  the  v)propriate 
time. 
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Mr.  8PBCTKR.  Mr.  PrMident.  I 
th#nk  tlM  nwjortty  leader.  I  thank  the 
ehainnan  of  the  Oonunlttee  on  Fl- 
iMoioe  and  the  eommlttee  Itwlf  for 
actlnt  M  they  have.  ^     , 

The  action  which  they  have  taken  it 
of  mne  help.  Some  10.000  Pennqrlva- 
nlana  are  reeeMnc  extended  unem- 
ployment oompenmtlon  beneflU  at 
thia  time,  and  lome  S40.000  people  in 
the  United  States  are  reeeMnc  ex- 
tended unemployment  compenMtlon 
beneftta.  ao  that  the  lettalatfcm  will 
affect  nearly  400.000  f amlUea  In  Penn- 
lyhranla  and  pffrhfir*  in  the  range  of 
1.5  million  Americana. 

«fp— Mug  for  myaelf .  I  beUeve  that 
the  action,  althou^  helpful,  is  not 
sufficient.  There  are  buJot  protdons 
of  unemployment  in  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately, my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  not  shared  in  the  economic  recov- 
ery to  the  same  extent  as  have  other 
parts  of  the  country.  We  have  worked 
(m  this  together  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
I^vnl  who  has  now  come  to  the  floor. 

I  appreciate  the  announcement 
Buule  by  the  majority  leader  as  to 
scheduling  the  floor  action  today  and 
his  statement  that  I  notified  him  earU- 
a  today  of  my  intentkm  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  try  to  have  broader 
benefits  than  those  which  are  compre- 
hended with  the  phaseout.  I  do  ac- 
knowledge that  the  phaseout  Is  at 
least  a  step  In  the  right  dtreetion.  I  do 
not  think  it  goes  far  enough. 

!.  along  with  Senator  Lcvik  and 
others.  wlU  be  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  have  broader  coverage  of  un- 
employment benefits,  because  of  the 
urgency  for  doing  so  tm  those  who  are 
not  beneficiaries  of  this  growing  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  DOI&  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia fw  his  continued  asslstanrf.  along 
with  the  concerns  expressed  by  both 
the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Bras]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Lsvnil.  The  vote  In  the  committee,  as 
I  underhand  it,  oa  the  amendment, 
was  11  to  2  opposed  to  any  extension. 

Obviously,  the  Senator  has  a  perfect 
right,  on  that  matter  ctnalng  before 
the  Senate,  to  offer  an  amendment. 

I  also  point  out  that,  even  in  the 
phaseout.  the  cost  went  overnight 
fnnn  about  $90  million  to  somewhere 
between  $160  million  and  $180  million. 
Apparently,  an  estimating  mistake  was 
made  somewhere,  OMB  or  the  Labor 
Dqwrtment.  The  cost  of  the  3-month 
extension,  we  were  told,  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $430  million.  But 
we  have  at  least  addressed  partly  the 
concern  expressed  to  me  a  number  of 
times,  personally  and  on  the  floor,  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Spacnal,  and  others  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  jrield  for  Just  a 
moment? 


Mr.  DOLB.  Tea.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ixrm.  First,  let  me  indicate  my 
suppnrt  for  Senator  Sncnou 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  there  may 
be  some  alternative  that  we  are  work- 
ing on  that  just  really  struck  us  this 
morning.  The  problem  is  this:  with  the 
elimination  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Program,  there  will 
be  only  two  States  that  will  be  eligible 
for  extended  benefits. 

Right  now  most  States  have  a  26 
weeks  wwitiimiim  benefits  program. 
And  then  we  have  an  Extended  Bene- 
fit Program  where  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  share  80-60,  but 
there  are  only  two  States  because  of 
the  triggering  level  of  that  program 
that  wotild  be  eligible  for  extended 
benefits,  so  it  is  not  a  safety  net  at  alL 
There  are  many  other  States  that  are 
now  getUng  Federal  onnpensation,  I 
think  most  of  us  would  say,  that 
should  have  a  safety  net,  but  with  the 
eliminati<m  of  the  FBC  Program  they 
would  fall  right  through.  I  mentioned 
to  the  minority  leader  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago— and  I  have  not  even  yet 
had  a  chance  to  share  this  with  my 
friend  from  Pemisylvania— that  there 
is  a  very  modest  way,  at  a  very  modest 
cost,  that  we  could  lower  the  trigger 
EB  Program  from  6  percent  to  5  per- 
cent that  would  bring  about  10  States 
onto  that  program  at  a  cost  of  $20  mil- 
lion to  $40  million. 

My  State,  by  the  way.  is  not  one  of 
them  because  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  insured  rates  that  we  use.  Even 
though  we  have  high,  real  unemploy- 
ment, the  insured  rate  is  not  high  at 
the  moment,  so  BCichigan  Is  not  a  ben- 
eficiary at  the  moment.  Pennsylvania 
would  be  immediately. 

It  Is  a  very  modest  cost.  It  would 
help  some  of  the  hardest  hit  States.  It 
Is  a  Federal-State-Sharing  approach 
and  may  be  an  alternative. 

Agsin.  I  hope  my  friend  tmm  Penn- 
sylvania will  forgive  me  because  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  share  this  idea 
with  him.  but  I  would  like  to  work 
with  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers and  my  friends  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Hbdix  and  Senator  Sfbctib, 
and  Senator  Packwood,  who  has  also 
been  helpful  on  this.  If  we  could  work 
on  this  tills  afternoon,  it  would  per- 
haps give  us  some  daylight  on  an 
amendment  with  a  very  modest  cost 
which  would  give  a  little  protection  to 
a  few  more  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Packwood,  but  I  am  certain 
he  would  want  to  entertain  any  discus- 
sion. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
his  reaction  would  be,  but  certainly  he 
would  be  happy  to  do  that 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  leader  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  HKLMS.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
gulshed  majority  leader. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  defer  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  statement 

Mr.  BTRD.  WiU  the  distinguished 
BeoaXat,  whoever  has  the  floor,  yield? 

Mr.  HKUiS.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  from  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  use. 


THE  HATCH  AMENTOIEWT:  MUCH 
CUSSED  BUT  MUCH  NEEDED 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  It  has 
been  interesting  to  observe  the  reac- 
Mfxa  to  a  much-needed,  well-justified 
amendment  enacted  into  law  in  1978 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch].  The  Hatch  amend- 
ment as  it  has  come  to  be  known,  has 
caused  fussing  and  cussing  In  certain 
circles.  But  it  Is  good  law.  and  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Americans  in- 
terested in  the  schoolchildren  of 
America. 

On  November  12  of  last  year,  Mr. 
President  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion issued  regulations  under  the 
HaUdi  amendment  which,  by  the  way, 
was  oiacted  without  one  iota  of  ques- 
tion or  controversy  in  1978  as  section 
439(a)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act 

No  sooner  than  the  regulations  were 
Issued,  professional  educators— that  is 
what  they  call  themselves— began  to 
squawk  all  around  the  country.  In  typ- 
ical Henny-Penny  style,  there  were 
protests  that  the  skies  were  falling. 
According  to  them,  the  Government 
was  interfering  with  "their"  dass- 
rocHns  and  the  Government  should  get 
its  nose  out  of  what  Is  being  taught  to 
"our  Nation's  children."  The  Hatch 
amendment,  they  proclaimed,  would 
cause  the  school  curricula  to  become 
subject  to  the  whims  of  parents. 

Those  are  not  my  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent those  are  the  words  of  those  pro- 
testing educators. 

In  January  1985,  the  National 
School  Boards  AssodaUon,  a  Washing- 
ton-based education  organtasation.  com- 
plained to  Congress  about  what  it 
caUed  "the  chilling  effect  that  could 
be  placed  on  the  teacher/student  rela- 
tionship" if  parents  are  permitted  to 
veto  "sensitive"  subjects  of  discussion 
in  the  classroom. 

Mercy!  And  then  the  news  media 
jumped  on  the  anU-Hatch  bandwagon 
as  well.  Headlines  such  as  "Academic 
Freedom  Is  Nicked"  and  "Control  on 
School  Topics  Sought"  appeared  in 
papers  across  the  country.  The  Hatch 
amendment  was  painted  as  a  vehicle  of 
the  "radical  right"  being  used  to  Inject 
"rightwing"  values  and  beliefs  Into  the 
school  curricula  thereby,  according  to 
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•academic 


the    media, 
freedom." 

Bosh!  Mr.  President  once  again,  the 
liberal  press  and  various  education 
lobbylsU  have  nlisled  the  American 
people.  Senator  Batch  dcaerves  ap- 
plause for  his  wisdom  and  foresight  In 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Let  the  record  be  set  straight:  The 
Hatch  amendmenii  does  not  allow  par- 
ents to  censor  the  school  curricula. 
Nor  does  it  give  parents  the  right  to 
remove  books  wUch  they  find  offen- 
sive from  the  library.  So  the  dalm 
that  the  Hatch  amendment  infringes 
"academic  freediMi"  Is  totally  without 


laareqnirsd  ttiglWi  elsM,  my  dsnshter 
was  asked  to  pitlctpst*  in  s  role-ptaylnc 
rittt  She  was  a*ad  to  play  tbe  part  of  a 
prostitiite  and  a  boy  in  the  claa  was  a*ed 
topliy  the  part  of  a  marrted  man.  She  was 
to  aak  the  sMrried  man  to  oome  and  live 
with  bar,  as  liia  wife  had  tbrown  him  out 


educational  materials  aiMl  t»artihi«  tedi- 
nlquei  datinc  tram  the  mld-19a0i  baa  been 
by  a  sharp  deterioration  in 
teat  Bcorei   a  trend  that  baa 


mc^t 
What  the  Hatc^  amendment  does  Is 


And  the  Imnn'  stories  go  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Prerident  I  think  it  Is  essential 
to  read  the  1,100  pages  of  testimony  in 
order  to  understand  what  Is  happening 
to  our  children  in  the  classroom  and  to 
avoid  being  misled  by  catchy  headHnrs 
railing  i^  the  Hatch  amendment  as 
some  kind  of  an  assault  on  academic 
fieedom.  which  it  absolute  Is  not 

Ptthlie  outcry  over  these  testing 
tedmlQues  will  po-haps  force  school 


children  excused  Iftom  programs  with 
psychiatric  or  psjfchologlcal  testing  or 
treatment  when  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  examination  Is  to  reveal  infor- 
mation about  theaeven  areas  specified 
in  the  statute.  That  Is  alL  The  Hatch 
amendment  was  enacted  to  protect  the 
rights  of  paroits  to  oversee  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and  to  maintain 
family  privacy. 

not  only   has  the 

returned  to  parents 

to  determine  the 


Mr.  President 
Hatcha 
their  legal 


educational  fMe 
has  brought  to  1 
erally  funded  al 
ing  techniques 
into  the 
1970's.  Pmnoted  I 


their  children,  it 

it  the  effects  of  f ed- 

ive  behavior  tcach- 

were  introduced 

classroom  in  the 

a  way  to  help  stu- 


to  the  rnsponilhir  institution  it  once 
was.  The  American  public  deserves 
that 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
smt  that  a  statement  by  Malootan 
lAwrenoe  be  printed  in  the  Raooan  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objective,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhiUt  1.) 

Mr.  fwi-isw  Mr.  Lawrence,  on 
March  1,  along  with  Phyllis  Schlafly, 
briefed  oongreaslonal  staff  members 
on  the  effects  of  the  Hatch  amend- 
ment regulations,  as  well  as  the  situa- 
tion currently  existing  in  many  of  our 


dents  darif y  their  own  values,  affec- 
tive behavi<»ml  techniques  often  map 
nipulate  and  weaken  the  values  which 
parents  have  sou^t  to  InstiU  in  their 
children.  Becauad  of  such  techniques, 
the  local  public  soiool  has  been  trans- 
formed, all  too  often,  from  a  center  for 
learning  to  a  laboiatory  for  psycholog- 
ical testing. 

Mr.  President  |n  1984.  hundreds  of 
parmts  testifiedl  at  Department  of 
Education  fidd  hearings  throui^out 
the  United  Stajtes  on  the  Hatch 
amendment  Dlsl^ught  parents  told 
stories  of  how  tUelr  chUdren  were  re- 
quired to  partlctpate  in  discussions, 
role-playing,  quedtlonnalres.  and  skits 
fooising  on  death,  adultery,  and  abor- 
tion, among  other  subjects. 

One  mother  testified: 

My  IS-year-old  ao^'s  chemistry  teacher  ex- 
plicitly deaofbed  li<  claai  bow  to  UIl  your- 
self "painleady"  by^drowning  yourKlf.  The 
next  nisht.  my  aon  Ued  aome  weii^ta  to  hia 
ankles  and  drowned  himself  in  the  awim- 
minc  POOL  It  cettallily  was  not  palnleai,  as 
he'd  been  told:  be  l^ed  in  vain  to  get  looae 
and  choked  to  death. 

Another  mothet  testified: 

We  recently  lost  a  aon  to  auldde  from 
aometblns  he  learned  at  achooL  My  daugh- 
ter was  required  tolfill  out  a  questlonnalro 
on  which  ahe  was  a«ked  if  she  had  ever  con- 
templated suicide.    I 

A  tUrd  witness  ItesUf  led. 

My  fifth-srade  d^d  was  takm  to  a  ktcal 
funeral  parlor  to  vi#w  tbe  embalmfng  room. 

A  fourth  witnei^  testified: 


Mr.  Lawrence  holds  an  tmdergradu- 
ate  degree  in  foreign  affairs  and  a 
graduate  degree  In  government  and 
economic  polk^.  In  addition  to  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, he  has  worked  with  former  admin- 
istrations <m  international  narcotics 
control  and  drug  abuse.  Additionally, 
he  has  beoi  active  <m  the  local  levti 
by  founding  the  War-On-Narootlcs 
League  in  Montgomery  County  and  by 
serving  on  numerous  education  groups 
Including  Taxpayen  for  Quality  Edu- 
cation [TQE]  and  Parents  Who  Care 
[PWCl.  Currently,  he  is  coordinator  of 
the  l^ryland  Coalition  of  Concerned 
Parents  on  Frivacy  Rights  In  Public 
Schools. 


Maloolm  Lawuhci 

My  name  is  Malcolm  lAwrence.  I  am  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Maryland  Coalition  of  Con- 
cerned Parents,  a  group  fonned  in  1974  to 
combat  payebologleal  proWnga,  noo-academ- 
ic  testing,  and  invaalooa  of  privacy  of  atu- 
doita  and  their  famUiea  by  public  achoola. 
Tbe  OoaUtion  waa  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Hatch  Amendment  which  became  law  aa 
VonaalbtT  X  1978,  and  of  its  implementing 
regulations,  which  became  effective  on  No- 
vemberia.  1984. 

As  widely  reported  by  the  media,  parenU 
throushout  the  United  States  are  protesting 
against  the  performance  of  our  public 
acbools.  CXimplaints  are  ransing  from  objec- 
tionable propaganda  to  invasion  of  privacy 
in  the  daasroom  to  disagreement  with  the 
changing  trends  in  education  philoaophy. 
The  development  of  a  natimwide  pattern  of 


improved  only  allghtly  in  the  last  two  yeaza. 
The  aelMols  have  turofed  out  mllMona  of 
functional  lllitcratea.  and  «dlege  tcxtbooka 
are  having  to  be  rewritten  becauae  high 
adioOl  graduates  simpiy  cannot  understand 
them. 

Thanks  in  large  measure  to  bUllons  of  dol- 
lan  in  federal  government  grants  and  con- 
tracts atnoe  1965,  the  tradttiooal  basic  akOls 
of  reading,  writing,  atnietured  oral  ezptea- 
sion,  history,  and  mathematics  are  gradual- 
ly b^ng  aqueeaed  out  of  the  dasaroom  by  an 
onalaught  of  innovative  wsunitiial  aodal 
stuiUes,  new  math,  rap  aeasions,  interperaon- 
al  rdattonafaipa,  non-verbal  conmnnieation. 
role  idaaring,  psyehodrama.  sododrama,  and 
other  psychotherapeutic  tedmiquea,  adf-ae- 
*'"'«~*«~'  adf -revdation.  and  self-criticism 
through  the  use  of  persoaal  diaries  and  loga. 
values  dariflcatian.  behavioral  modification, 
payebdogical  testing,  questiannaires.  and 
other  inquiaitlana,  human  aexuallty  and 
contraoeptian  tedmiquea,  worthless  drug 
education,  death  education,  and  a  steady 
flow  of  unevaluated  pOot  projecta. 

Classroom  emphasis  is  rapidly  shifting 
from  the  cognitive  domain— wtiat  a  student 
knows— to  the  affective  domain— what  a  stu- 
dent thinks,  feds,  or  believea.  In  recent  paid 
advertisements.  Mary  Hatwood  FutreU. 
President  of  ttie  National  Bducation  Amo- 
dation,  prodalmed  that  tlie  adioois  must 
move  away  from  tlie  stuffed  "sausage"  ap- 
proach—that is.  learning  facts— to  the  Mas- 
tery Tieamlns  Project  This  is  not  only  a 
cop-out  for  the  past  faUures  of  the  edoca- 
ton,  but  would  get  the  daasroom  teadier 
deeper  and  deeper  into  psychological  manip- 
ulation of  the  children.  Mastery  l4«mins 
uses  stimulus  reaponsr  medianiwns  to  bring 
about  so-called  correct  responses  The  feder- 
ally-funded BC3U  program  (Exemirtary 
Oento'  for  Reading  Instruction),  a  teacher 
training  program  for  reading  instruction, 
uses  Mastery  loaraing  and  has  been  under 
attack  from  teadiera  as  well  as  parents  be- 
cauae it  nnti*TT*'*'"r  reooDunends  the  use  of 
Skinnerian  stimulus-response  operant  eoodi- 
tioning  techniques  to  promote  "mastery"  of 
the  program's  obJecttvea.  Mastery  Tiraming 
experts  labd  chikhen  as  "human  animals" 

Parents  througliout  the  country  oppose 
these  new  and  unevaluated  programs  not 
only  because  they  are  damaging  their  diQ- 
dren's  psyches,  but  also  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  threatening  the  rde  of  the  family 
unit  and  bringing  about  a  resodalisation 
process  tm  thdr  diUdren  that  is  contrary  to 
the  i»lndples  on  whidi  our  nation  is  based. 

Under  U.8.  law  based  on  well-reoogniaed 
court  dedslons  and  legislation,  parents  have 
the  prtaary  reapoastbillty  for  thdr  cbO- 
droi's  education  and  pupils  have  certain 
rights  which  the  schools  may  not  deny.  Par- 
ents have  tbe  ri^t  to  assure  tliat  their  chO- 
dren's  beliefs  and  moral  values  are  not  un- 
dermined by  the  schools.  Pupils  have  the 
right  to  have  and  to  hold  their  values  and 
moral  standards  without  direct  or  indired 
manipulation  by  the  schools  through  cur- 
riculum, textbooks,  audio-visual  materials, 
or  supplementary  assignments. 

Let  me  dte  Just  a  few  Supreme  Court 


Merer  v.  State  of  NOmuka  (1923)— Par- 
ents have  the  power  to  control  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  and  the  right  to  determine 
the  subject  matter  taught  to  their  children 
inachooL 
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l>tefw  V.  Soetety  oAStoten  <mS)-8traek 
down  an  Oregon  law  wbieb  attempted  to 
force  aU  diUAcn  to  attend  pabUe  achoola 
and  imve  parentt  tbe  rii^t  to  aend  their 
children  to  pttvate  aebooli. 

^riec  V.  JiBMaMnaelt*  (1M3>-Ruled  that 
the  cuatody.  care  and  nurture  of  the  child 
reakle  (bat  in  the  parents,  whoae  primary 
function  and  fftedom  Include  preparation 
for  obiliationa  the  state  can  neither  supply 
nor  hlndCT. 

AbiMtlton  School  Diatriet  v.  Scttempp 
(lS«3>-Ruled  that  the  State  may  not  estab- 
Itah  a  reUdon  of  seoilarlara  In  the  senae  of 
af  ftarmattvely  oppoainc  or  showing  hoatillty 
to  religion,  thus  preferring  those  who  be- 
lieve in  no  rdiglan  over  thoae  who  do  be- 
lieve. 

WtaeomHn  v.  roder  (1973>-aave  parenU 
the  right  to  keep  their  chUdren  out  of 
scbocris  when  they  believe  that  school  at- 
tendance would  endanger  their  children's 
religloua  faith  and  salvation.  Quoting  from 
the  dfriakm-  "The  history  and  culture  of 
Western  civilisation  reflect  a  strong  tradi- 
tion of  parental  omcem  for  the  nurture  and 
upbringing  of  their  children.  This  primary 
role  of  the  parenU  in  the  upbringing  of 
their  children  is  now  established  beyond 
debate  as  an  enduring  American  tradition." 

We  are  most  happy  that  on  February  11 
during  his  first  press  conference,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Education.  William  J.  Bennett, 
made  some  strong  statements  in  favor  of  pa- 
rental rights  on  education.  He  aid  (and  I 
quote):  "ParenU  need  to  become  more  in- 
volved and  assume  greater  responsibaity  In 
their  children's  education  .  .  .  parents  are 
our  children's  first  and  moat  important 
teachers:  daasroom  teachers  are  parent's 
trustees."  Secretary  Bennett  also  said  that 
parenU  have  seen  materials  that  studenU 
have  brought  home  from  school  and  have 
been  upset— they  have  been  burned.  Ana  he 
concluded  he  would  take  a  very  dose  look  at 
what  his  son  was  b^ng  asked  to  study  be- 
cause there  are  loU  of  things  in  schools  that 
don't  belong  there. 

In  press  interviews.  Secretary  Bennett  has 
gone  on  record  ss  favoring  tbe  Hatch 
Amendment  and  disagreeing  with  the 
groups  that  are  lobbying  for  lU  repeat  He 
says  he  Is  opposed  to  values  clarification, 
simulation  exercises,  guided  fantasy  tech- 
niques, encounter  groups,  and  other  such 
activities.  He  says  parenU  have  been  side- 
stepped, even  worse  than  sidestepped:  they 
have  been  "oppooed.  ignored,  laughed  at. 
told  to  go  away." 

The  Hatch  Amendment  and  iU  imple- 
menting regulations  have  served  as  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  many  parenU  throughout 
our  nation  who  have  campaigned  assiduous- 
Jy  for  the  protection  of  their  children  from 
federally-funded  programs  designed  for  psy- 
chological and  psychiatric  examination, 
testing,  and  treatment  in  the  classrooms  of 
America.  They  view  this  law  as  a  welcome 
measure  to  help  preserve  their  parental 
righU  in  education,  the  most  effective  fea- 
ture being  written  parental  permission  for 
sensitive  areas  for  which  federal  funding 
has  been  and  Is  being  provided. 

Consider  the  following  examples  of  feder- 
ally-funded programs  and  strategies: 

A  values  strategy  for  elementary  school 
children:  "Who  Comes  to  Tour  House?"  In 
this  exercise,  children  are  asked  to  write  the 
names  of  persons  Invited  to  their  homes  in 
the  past  year  and  indicate  whether  they  are 
relatives,  friends  or  other.  Also,  what  their 
religion  and  race  are  and  whether  the  chil- 
dren like  or  dislike  them.  The  teacher  is 
warned  that  this  activity  generates  a  good 


deal  of  emotional  Involvement  and  should 
not  be  entered  Into  without  enough  time  to 
work  through  some  of  the  issues  it  raises. 
This  exercise  is  used  to  detect  radal  and  re- 
ligious bigotry. 

So-called  drug  abuse  education:  The  cur- 
riculum enUUed  Ombmdaman,  which  Is  dis- 
seminated through  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  ostensibly  as  a  drug  prevention 
course,  has  UtUe  If  anything  to  do  with 
drugs.  Rather.  It  Is  a  psycho-sodal.  values 
clarification  manual  dealing  with  such  tech- 
niques as  role  playing,  encounter  aettvttlea. 
fedings  charades,  warm  fuasies.  love  lists, 
self  portraits,  personal  questlonnalrea.  the 
trust  fall,  the  human  knot,  who  shall  sur- 
vive exerdses.  graveatone  statemenU  and 
death  notloea.  The  studenU  are  told  that  a 
creative  tombstone  may  be  an  Indication  of 
a  creative  life. 

In  the  National  Institute  of  education 
funded  course  Olobsi  Bdueation:  State  of 
the  Art,  nationalism  Is  labelled  a  narrow  per- 
ception  that  must  be  changed.  The  course 
calls  for  a  globalisation  of  International  edu- 
cation. Spedflcally.  It  states:  "Cotain 
changes  must  take  place  in  the  content.  In 
the  methods,  and  in  the  social  context  of 
education  if  schools  are  to  become  more  ef- 
fective agenU  of  dtiaen  edticatlon  In  global 
age." 

Under  the  Federal  Olfted  Model  Project 
ChiytatU  tor  grades  S  through  ».  studenU 
are  asked  to  odlect  seven  days  of  data  on 
their  dreams  and  to  analyse  the  data  to  de- 
termine whether  any  patterns  exist  They 
then  write  a  summary  telling  they  learned 
about  their  sleeping  and  dreaming  patterns. 
In  the  same  program.  studenU  are  asked  to 
Imagine  themselves  lying  on  a  sunny  beach 
or  sitting  in  a  lush  green  meadow  and  to 
feel  the  sun  beating  down  on  them  or  feel 
the  soft  green  grass:  hear  the  \.-.es  on  the 
shore:  see  the  birds  in  the  sky.  StudenU  are 
asked  to  share  their  visions  with  the  dass. 

Life  after  death  simulation  mind  games 
used  to  act  out  death,  suldde  and  drug  trips. 
In  one  exerdse.  children  are  asked  to  pre- 
tend they  are  dead,  lying  on  the  floor  in  a 
dark  room  with  burning  candles.  They  are 
to  see  themselves  rise  fKmi  their  bodies  and 
look  down  from  the  celling  and  watch  their 
loved  (M>es  mourning.  The  studenU  are 
asked:  Do  you  think  a  suldde  or  violent 
death  would  yield  as  pleasant  an  experience 
as  the  one  Just  acted  out? 

In  a  new  Johns  Hopkins  University 
project  supported  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.  studenU  are  asked  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

Have  you  stolen  or  tried  to  steal  some- 
thing worth  more  than  ISO? 

Been  Involved  in  gang  f  ighU? 

Said  marihuana  or  other  drugs? 

Taken  a  car  for  a  ride  without  the  owner's 
permission? 

Used  force  to  get  money  or  things? 

Do  you  want  to  be  like  your  mother  or 
father? 

How  close  do  you  feel  to  your  parenU? 

How  much  do  you  like  your  parents? 

Would  you  care  If  your  parenU  were  dis- 
appointed in  you? 

How  often  do  you  cheat  on  tests,  come 
late  to  class,  fight  with  other  students, 
argue  with  your  teacher? 

Such  exerdses  and  questionnaires  are 
commonplace  In  public  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  use  of  psychology 
and  group  therapy  is  rapidly  growing.  Par- 
enU must  have  the  righU  to  preview  such 
activities  and  to  give  written  permission  for 
their  use  or  non-use  on  children. 

The  Hateh  Amendment  should  not  only 
be  retidned.  but  should  be  broadened.  As 


currently  written,  the  Hatch  Amendment 
provldea  parental  rl^U  only  for  prognms 
and  activities  funded  and  administered  by 
the  UjS.  Department  of  Education.  It  thus 
exdudes  education  programs  and  activities 
funded  and  administered  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the  National 
Sdenoe  Foundation,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Serviced,  and  all  other 
federal  agendas  which  let  oontraeU  and 
provide  granU  relating  to  education  pro- 
grams and  materials  and  classroom  practices 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
Clearly,  theae  loopholes  need  to  be  dosed. 

In  the  meantime,  let's  give  the  Hatch 
Amendment— such  as  It  Is— a  chance  to 
work. 

Mr.  HKfiMH.  Mr.  President.  I  gug- 
gegt  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  wiU  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectiim.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
time  remaining  under  my  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 


IS  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS.  OUR 
MOST  IMPROVED  INSTITU- 
TION, THREATENED? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  most  improved  Institution 
in  America  today?  Is  it  the  American 
corporation,  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dency, the  American  newspvper.  our 
mavuines.  radio,  television,  the  medi- 
cal profession,  the  legal  profession, 
the  university  in  America,  the  Ameri- 
can military  forces,  the  ectmomics  pro- 
fession. American  sdence.  our  profes- 
sional sports.  American  churches  and 
synagogues,  our  vigorous  trade  asso- 
ciations, our  public  schools,  the  enter- 
tainment industnr?  Or  Is  it  some  insti- 
tution I  have  overlooked?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  nomination  for  the  most  im- 
proved institution  in  America^-and  by 
a  country  mile— is  the  institution  that 
is  the  most  demeaned,  insulted,  and 
scorned:  the  American  press. 

Hardly  a  month  has  gone  by  in  the 
past  200  years  when  the  American 
press  has  not  been  scolded,  derided. 
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sneered  at.  bdltU  kL  Our  greatest  phil- 
osophical Founding  Father.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  often  expressed  his  hatred 
of  the  press.  At,  one  time,  he  wrote 
that  mankind  4ould  be  belter  off 
without  the  presi.  that  the  Important 
knowledge  would  become  known 
anyway,  and  tha^  the  world  would  be 
saved  the  gross  Ues  and  distortions 
that  color  so  much  of  what  tbe  press 
discloses.  This  w4*  the  same  man  who 
was  our  greatest  Champion  of  freedom 
of  the  press  aiMl  insisted  on  riveting 
that  freedom  ririit  into  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  first  I  amendment.  He  was 
also  the  Founditig  Fkther  who  said 
that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand  and  the 
press  on  the  other  as  the  most  vital  in- 
stitution for  the  kdvancement  of  man- 
kind, he  would  ttnhesitatingly  dioose 
the  press.  Some  150  years  later,  in 
1941.  HJ..  Mmdten  aimed  this  dia- 
tribe at  the  Ametican  press.  He  wrote: 
The  average  American  newspaper,  espe- 
cially of  the  better  MMt,  has  the  tntdllgenoe 
of  a  hlUbiUy  evangvlst,  the  oouiage  of  a  rat, 
the  f  almsH  of  a  pr^hlbltlaafBt  boob  Jumper, 
the  Infrnmatlon  of  a  high  sebotd  Janitor, 
the  taste  of  a  rtfsimrr  of  celluloid  valen- 
tines and  tbe  hono#  of  a  Jailhouae  lawyer. 

But.  Mr.  Pregl^t.  that  was  not  alL 
Mencken  was  juit  getting  wanned  up. 
Remember.  HI<.  Mencken  was  a  news- 
paperman Htiw«>if  and  one  of  the  best 
in  the  long  hlstmy  of  great  American 
newmaper  peralnalities.  That  same 
year.  liMl.  Mencken  wrote: 

To  the  beat  of  i^  knowledge  and  belief 
the  average  Ameriam  newspaper,  even  of 
tbe  so-caUed  betted  sort,  ta  not  only  quite  as 
bad  as  Sindatr  aayl  it  is  but  10  times  worse, 
10  times  as  Igndta^t,  10  time  ss  unfair  and 
tyrannical.  10  Vaam  as  complacent  and  pu- 
sillanimous and  1C|  times  ss  devious,  hypo- 
critical, disingenuous,  decdtful,  Pharisaical, 
pecksnlfflan.  fraudulent,  slippery,  unscru- 
pulous, perfidious,  lewd,  and  dishonest, 

The  American  I  press  throughout  our 
history  and  certainly  today  has  had  its 
critics  in  abundance.  Today  there  are 
monbers  of  this!  body  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  press  itself  who  feel  so 
strongly  that  ttw  American  press  con- 
stitutes such  a  wreat  to  basic  Ameri- 
can values  that  they  are  calling  for  a 
takeover  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  Such  a  takeover  may  be  un- 
likely, but  it  Is  perfectly  possttde,  if 
not  of  CBS.  certainly  of  other  net- 
works and  of  pmportant  newspaper 
properties.  Once  such  an  Ideological 
takeover  succeeds  in  any  area  of  the 
American  presa  it  could  lead  the 
prompt  way  to  a  series  of  ideological 
seisures  of  the  American  press  that 
could  revolutionise  the  face  of  this 
free  country  fai  more  decisively  than 
any  Presidential  electicm. 

And  do  not  latigh  and  say  it  can  not 
happen.  The  rewnt  takeover  of  the 
massive  American  Broadcasting  Co.  by 
a  relatively  smiUl  firm  may  not  have 
any  ideological  intent,  but  it  suggests 
how  easily  corptntite  raiders  with  real 
power  in  mind  could  change  the  face 


of  the  American  press  and  in  the  proc- 
ess change  the  nature  of  American  to- 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  back  to 
my  ortirinal  contention  that  the  Amer- 
ican press  Is  the  most  improved  insti- 
tutkm  in  this  country.  The  criticisms 
of  tbe  American  press  by  HIj.  Mencen 
were  written  in  liMl.  Actually,  they 
applied  to  the  press  that  had  existed 
in  this  country  until  it  started  to 
change  in  the  1930's.  Senator  Hcucs 
and  Prealdent  Reagan  are  exactly 
wrong  In  inveighing  against  bias  in 
f^tpfntran  joumaUsm  in  1985.  Apply 
those  StatemenU  to  1930  or  earUer  and 
they  would  be  right  on  target 

Do  you  deny  this  improvement?  If 
you  do,  here  is  a  challenge.  Take  a 
Chicago  Tribune  of  1930  and  a  Trib- 
une today— or  any  oilier  paper.  Do  a 
content  analysis  on  a  random  text  of 
news  stories  in  each  of  the  two  peri- 
ods. Apply  your  own  standard  of  objec- 
tivity, balance,  fftlmess.  accuracy. 
What  win  you  fiiMl?  I  will  bet  my 
mortgage  against  your  nickel  that  in 
95  peromt  of  the  cases  you  will  find 
the  1985  paper  conspicuously  more 
balanced,  more  fair,  more  objective, 
more  accurate.  I  challenge  any 
MembCT  of  Congress  to  make  this 
Judgibent  baaed  on  his  own  standards. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  Ameri- 
can newQMper  and  American  televi- 
sion and  radio  sre  extraordinarily  ob- 
jective, fair,  accurate,  and  comprehen- 
sive in  their  reporting.  The  typical 
Hearst  paper  of  the  19a0's  and  1930's 
or  tbe  Chicago  Tribtme  of  that  period 
made  no  bones  about  living  up  to 
every  syllable  of  Mencken's  condemna- 
tion.  What  a  difference  today.  Virtual- 
ly every  newqm>er  article,  every  radio 
or  television  news  report  is  conspicu- 
ously balanced,  fair,  and  obJecUve.  Of 
course  these  reports  emanate  from 
human  beings.  Sranetimes  they  make 
mistakes.  But  It  is  the  rare  editor  who 
does  not  absolutely  insist  on  fair  and 
objective  reporting.  Indeed,  most  re- 
porters today  have  been  trained  in 
Journalism  schooL  They  have  learned 
that  the  ethics  of  Journalism  requires 
a  ccmstant  effort  to  be  as  truthful,  as 
balanced,  as  objective  as  possible. 

Self -lespeeting  and  trained  reporters 
refuse  to  work  for  an  editor  who  in- 
sists on  prejudiced  reports.  Fifty  years 
ago,  a  typical  editor  would  determine 
that  nothtaig  good  would  be  reported 
in  his  newBPi«er  about  any  public 
figure  he  did  not  like.  He  could  InsiBt 
that  nothing  bad  would  be  reported 
about  a  figure  he  did  like.  And  he 
could  get  away  with  it.  Not  today.  His 
reporters  would  not  stand  for  it.  His 
peers  in  the  newspaper  business  would 
denounce  it.  And  Us  readers  have 
been  conditioned  by  fair  reporting 
long  enough  so  they  probably  would 
resist  it  Further,  the  business-orient- 
ed ownership  of  many  newspi«>ers.  es- 
pecially chain  newspapers,  have  dis- 
covered that  falmeas  and  equal  treat- 


ment for  an  is  good  liuslness  whether 
stealing  with  corporate  management  or 
labor  uni<»s. 

For  radio  and  television  news  re- 
ports, the  same  fairness  forces  that 
have  done  so  much  to  improve  our 
newspapers  aiH>ly  to  TV  and  radio  but 
with  a  stnmgly  *nhaiirfny  eoonmnic 
and  technological  difference.  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  radio  and 
televisiim  statlims,  virtually  aU  the 
Federal  news  and  most  of  the  State 
news  comes  from  the  wire  services. 
The  AP  and  UPI  are  necessarily  unM- 
ased,  and  I  mean  scrupulously  unbi- 
ased. And  fix  A  very  obvious  reason. 
These  services  seU  to  an  kinds  of  cU- 
ents— conservative,  liberal.  promiU- 
tary.  antlmiUtary.  pro  big  business, 
anti  big  business;  so  the  wire  service 
can  <Hily  survive  as  a  universal  service 
by  telling  the  truth  and  providing  aU 
invmrtant  sides  to  controversial  issues. 
A  Rather,  a  Koppel.  a  Jennings,  or  a 
Brokaw  does  indeed  select  the  news, 
but-these  men  cannot  physically  cover 
the  stories  they  report  They  must 
rely  on  reporters  in  the  field.  They 
and  their  network  employers  know 
that  miUions  hang  on  their  words  and 
feel  very  free  to  criticise  whatever  any 
of  the  minions  of  listeners  might  view 
as  biased,  unfair  or  incomplete.  These 
national  mudcy-muclts  provide  only  a 
small  part  of  the  access  to  the  facts 
that  the  typical  American  enjoys 
today.  Does  anybody  get  an— I  repeat, 
an— of  their  news  from  Dan  Rather  or 
T<mi  Bndcaw?  Of  course  not 

The  overaU  result  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  typical  American  gets 
more  honest,  more  balanced,  more  un- 
biased, more  accurate  news  about  our 
country,  our  foreiipi  poUcy,  as  weU  as 
local  and  State  problems,  than  human 
beings  have  ever  received  before. 

So  what  is  the  problem?  The  prob- 
lon  is  tliat  this  remarkably  imiwoved 
system  is  threatened.  The  threatened 
takeover  of  CBS  dramatises  the 
threat.  The  actual  takeover  of  ABC, 
whtte  probably  devoid  of  any  ideologi- 
cal consequence,  describes  the  means. 
Today  we  have  the  best  system  of 
news  gathering  and  dissemination  we 
have  ever  had.  But  there  is  at  least  an 
outside  chance  that  a  combination  of 
new  corporate  takeover  techniques 
and  ideological  hubris  may— Just 
may— undermine  it  It  is  worth  watch- 
ing, and  closely. 


S.  826— WBSTWAY  LANDFILL 
FUNDING  PROHIBrnON  AND 
HUDSON  RIVER  HABITAT  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bfr.  Preiddent 
today,  along  with  Senators  Bbadlbt. 
HxntPHRET,  and  Lautehbkrg,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  biU  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Govermnent  from  spending  any  funds 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
Westway  landf ilL 
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New  York  deaerw  to  reidaoe  the  old 
Wert  Side  HWiw»y.  but  the  Wertwaiy 
project  u  desicned  gives  new  meaning 
to  the  i>hnae  "hlghwmy  robbery." 

Imtead  of  a  liinple  highway  replace- 
ment, ooetlng  as  Uttle  as  $M  million, 
project  proponents  went  tm  the  whole 
hog— a  tasty  $4  to  $6  billion,  for  a  real 
estate  project  masquerading  as  a  high- 
way. 

And.  what  do  New  Yorkers  get  for 
this  Incredible  price  tag?  About  10  per- 
cmt  of  the  entire  Hudson  River  for  4.3 
miles,  over  300  new  acres  of  landfill 
meant  for  real  estate  development  and 
destruction  of  the  prime  habitat  for 
an  important  fish  apedes. 

WhUe  this  project  was  outrageous 
enought  to  merit  my  Golden  Fleece 
Award  in  1M2.  It  looks  even  worse  in 
1O0S  in  light  of  our  $300  biUion  deficit 
How  can  we  ask  anyone  to  sacrifioe 
while  a  few  weU-connected  real  estate 
developers  wlU  get  a  multibillion 
dollar  bonanaa? 

Not  all  New  Yort  politicians  are  das- 
sled  by  Westway's  iwomises.  In  fact, 
the  vast  majority  are  oMKwed.  includ- 
ing the  Ifsnhattan  borough  president, 
the  city  council  president  and  dty 
OMnptroller.  Even  two  out  of  three 
current  democratic  candidates  for 
maym*  have  come  out  in  opposition  to 
Westway. 

No  less  than  Robert  Moms,  the  re- 
spect builder  of  New  York's  most  im- 
portant roads,  said  of  Westway  a 
decade  ago: 

I  am  for  public  worka  uxl  for  govenunent 
aM  within  re— oo  but  my  linaslmrion  la 
■tassered  Iv  tbe  rtwiiMKi  of  a  ninety  or  even 
fifty  percent  Handout  at  Waahiniton  for  a 
raoetncfc  hlgltway  on  tbe  West  Side  of 
Manha^t*"  How  much  lonser  can  luch  a 
afakkdic  to  on?  Five  years?  Ten  yean? 

This  la  not  orderly  oonalderatian.  It  la  a 
mob  dividinc  up  state  money,  an  Anvil 
Cbonia,  a  byword,  a  hlasint  and  a  yappins.  a 
spectacle  of  bambooslement.  If  thia  la  the 
rood  to  proTesa.  I  am  the  retired  Oaekwar 
of  Baroda. 

Even  worse.  Westway  may  prove  a  fi- 
nancial albatross  for  New  York  State 
and  the  Natkm.  Although  the  project 
is  eligible  ton  90-percent  Federal  fund- 
ing, the  interstate  highway  construc- 
tion program  runs  out  in  1900.  at  least 
S  years  before  Westway  completion. 

Where  wiU  the  money  come  from  to 
finish  this  road?  From  your  podcet. 
Even  with  the  highway  trust  fund,  a 
$4  billion  Westway  eats  up  the  equiva- 
lent of  all  of  the  Federal  highway  aid 
for  a  doaen  States,  for  5  years. 

It  is  time  to  say— Westway.  no  way. 

I  uk  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  ss  follows: 

asis 

Be  it  enacted  bv  tKe  SetuUe  and  Hoaae  of 
Repneentative$  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congren  muenMed, 


Thia  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Westway 
LandflU  Fundlni  ProhlMUon  and  Hudson 
River  BaUtat  Protection  Act  of  IMS". 


sac  L  nNMNGS  AND 

(a)  Ftmnwa.— The  Oongress  flnda  that— 
<1)  coot  effeetlve.  environmentally  aound 

transportation  expenditures  are  necessary 
to  enhance  urban  economic  vitality  and  pre- 
serve efficient  tnnsportatkn  systems  In 
both  urban  and  rural  areas: 

(2)  demands  upon  the  Hlgfaway  Trust 
Fund  for  current  authorisations  throuch 
1990  may  exceed  the  revenues  of  the  Fund, 
and  national  needs  for  the  repair  of  exlstlnc 
highways  and  transit  systems  wOI  idace  ad- 
ditional demands  upon  the  Fund: 

(»  the  4J  mile  Westway  highway  and 
landfill  project  Is  estimated  to  cost  between 
94.000.000.000  and  10.000.000.000  (Includinc 
cost  overruns.  Inflation,  and  Interest)  over 
lu  projected  10-year  construction  period, 
and  the  transportation  needs  of  the  area 
could  be  met  for  substantially  leas  money  by 
uainc  nonlandflll  alternatives; 

<4)  construction  of  landfUla  are  not  pur- 
poses for  which  fvwta  In  the  Hlchway  Trust 
Fund  should  be  appropriated,  expended,  or 
obligated: 

(S)  the  Hudson  River  Is  a  valuable  riverine 
and  estuarine.  resource  which  makes  major 
contributions  to  the  marine  ecology  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  to  the  people  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  the  Nation:  and 

(0)  the  laadfUl  to  be  buUt  In  the  Hudson 
River  as  part  of  the  proposed  Westway 
highway  project  would  irreversibly  destroy 
approximately  JOO  acres  of  this  vital  re- 
source, eliminating  forever  an  important 
habitat  for  striped  bass  and  31  other  apedes 
of  nsh. 

(b)  Puaroass.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
funds.  Including  funds  from  tbe  Highway 
Trust  TmbA,  tor  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  Westway  landfUl. 

sac  X  PMNuamoNON  ins  or  psosBALnmns 

POB  DBSKN  AND  OOllSiaUCnON  OT 
THS  WnrWAY  LANDnU. 
After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transportatton  may 
not  make  available,  expend,  or  obligate  any 
Federal  funds  (including  funds  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund)  for  the  design  and 
construction  in  the  dty  of  New  York.  New 
York,  of  the  Westway  landfill  which  la  pro- 
posed to  extend  an  average  of  000  feet 
beyond  the  bulkhead  of  Manhattan  Island 
from  North  Moore  Street  to  42nd  Street  and 
Is  authorised  by  the  permit  numbered  19499 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  February  3S.  1995. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Paox- 
MiBS,  and  others  in  offering  the 
Westway  Landfill  Funding  Prohibition 
and  Hudson  River  Protection  Act  of 
1985. 

With  a  massive  tidal  wave  of  deficits 
threatening  to  drown  the  economy  of 
this  country  in  a  bottomless  sea  of  red 
ink.  it  strikes  me  as  absolutely  outra- 
geous that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
prepared  to  needlessly  spend  billions 
of  dollars  on  the  gold-plated  boondog- 
gle called  Westway.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  WiU  happen  unless  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

Westway  is  a  proposed  4.2-mile 
stretch  of  highway  to  be  constructed 


along  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  could  end  up  being  in  excess  of 
$4  billion,  maybe  far  more.  In  any 
case,  the  Federal  taxpayer  will  be 
picking  up  the  tab  to  the  tune  of  bil- 
lions. 

At  over  $1  billion  per  mile,  one 
would  think  that  Westway's  streets 
were  paved  with  gold.  Not  quite.  But 
Westway  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  extravagant  projects  to  ever  line 
up  at  the  Fednal  trough.  At  the  heart 
of  the  plan  is  the  "luxury  landfill"  of 
more  than  240  acres  into  the  Hudson 
River.  The  roadway  would  tunnel 
through  part  of  the  landfill,  and 
would  be  elevated  on  othor  parts.  In 
all.  however,  the  Westway  landfUl  wlU 
create  some  100  new  acres  of  prime 
commercial  real  estate  which  will  be 
available  for  development. 

There  will  be  a  price  for  creating 
what  will  undoubtedly  become  fertile 
territory  for  countless  UDAO  grants 
of  the  future.  First,  there  is  the 
matter  of  the  striped  bass.  After 
spawning  in  the  Hudson  River  further 
north,  the  striped  bass  come  to  the 
shelter  provided  by  the  existing  piers 
at  the  Westway  site  to  apead  their 
first  two  winters  before  migrating  up 
and  down  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  striped  bass  is  not  Just  another 
fish.  It  is  a  remarkable  species  which 
spawns  in  fresh  water  and  then  heads 
out  for  the  ocean  where  it  can  grow  to 
more  than  60  pounds.  It  Is  the  basis  of 
a  $200  millicni  sports  and  commercial 
industry  along  the  eastern  coast  which 
employs  6.000  people.  There  have  tra- 
ditionally been  two  other  prime 
spawning  areas  besides  the  Hudson 
River— the  Chesapeake  region  and  the 
Albemarle  Sound  in  North  Carolina. 
But  the  Chesapeake  area  has  been  de- 
clining over  the  past  10  years,  contrib- 
uting to  an  overall  decline  of  the  total 
striper  population.  The  situation  has 
become  so  critical  that  last  year  Con- 
gress pasaed.  and  the  President  ap- 
proved legislation  that  attempts  to  re- 
lieve pressures  which  have  been  put 
on  the  spedes.  Moreover,  the  State  of 
New  York  has  passed  legislation  which 
would  restrict  the  siae  and  age  of  strip- 
ers which  can  be  taken. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice [NMF8]  has  estimated  that  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  striped  bass  from 
Maine  to  the  Carollnas  now  come  from 
the  Hudson  River.  Three  Federal 
agendes— the  UJB.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  NMF8— have  opposed  the 
landfm  because  it  would  needlessly  de- 
stroy an  Invaluable  wildlife  habitat. 
Indeed,  it  should  be  noted  that  doaens 
of  other  spedes  call  the  Hxidson  home 
for  all  or  part  of  the  year,  induding 
the  Atlantic  sturgeon,  menhaden,  the 
blue-black  herring  and  the  shad.  Evi- 
dence   strongly    suggests    that    the 
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J  the  eastent  seaboanL 
What  is  so  (isturbing  about  tbe 
Westway  plan  is  that  the  fiscal  and  en- 
vironmental cataMrophe  that  it  would 
wrought  can  eaAy  be  avoided.  There 
is  no  questkm  that  the  dty  of  New 
York  has  some  pressing  transportation 
needs.  Those  oottld  be  addressed  by 
building  an  intetstate  highway  on  a 
scale  more  f  amlllir  to  most  Americans: 
that  is.  without  a  multibillion  dcdlar 
real  estate  development  area.  Or.  the 
dty  and  the  State  could  exercise  their 
(HHIon  to  trade  in  interstate  money  for 
funds  to  improvei  mass  transportation. 
More  than  SO  ocanmunltiea.  tneliKlIng 
Boston  and  Washington,  have 
this  option  with  <>inslderable 

The  dty  and  t^  State,  hovever.  are 
committed  to  pursuing  the  Weatway 
plan.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
should  simply  IoMe  on  and  watch  Fed- 
eral funds  be  wptkA  so  f ocdlshly.  There 
are  many  impOTtant  issues  of  oonoera 
to  the  Nation  i^lvlng  the  Westway 
plan,  and  It  Is  Inlpoitant  that  they  be 
given  a  heitfing  m  Cmgress. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  t  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wiscorisin  for  again  taking 
the  lead  on  an  ksue  as  important  to 
our  enviraunenti  as  it  is  important  to 
the  Nation's  Treasury.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  in  this  effoslt.  and  I  pledge  to  do 
all  I  can  to  ensufe  passage  of  this  Im- 
portant leglslatloti. 


CALLING  FOR 
STATES-SOVIET 
ON       NUCIXAR 


RESOLUTION 
JOINT  UNrn 
COMMISSIO: 
WINTER 

Mr.  PROZMntE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  we 
all  hope  and  pray  that  the  anas  reduc- 
Uons  talks  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  [are  conducting  in 
Geneva  will  go  wcIL 

These  are  crtt^Bally  important  talks 
not  only  for  our  national  security,  but 
also  for  the  security  of  the  oitire 
world. 

As  these  talki  proceed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  if  is  crudal  that  both 
sides  have  a  clesf  idea  of  what  actual- 
ly is  at  stake  with  these  negotiations. 

That  is  why  tdday  I  am  introducing 
with  my  good  friend  and  ocdleague 
from  Oregon.  Senator  HATims.  legis- 
lation calling  |or  a  Joint  Uhlted 
States-Soviet  cortimission  to  study  nu- 
dear  winter  ani)  its  Implications  for 
the  national  seei$4ty  of  both  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  important  ktudy  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Unicm  could  un- 
dertake than  iitvestigating  the  phe- 
n<nnena  of  nuclear  winter. 

If  the  nudear  Iwinter  theories  prove 
correct,  a  nudclu'  confltmtatlon  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  mliht  Just  result  in  a  cli- 
matic catastrome  that  could  Just 
about  wipe  out  tie  human  race. 

If  the  nudear  [winter  theoriea  prove 
correct,  the  natipn  launching  a  nude- 


ar attack  could  face  devastation  from 
Just  from  the  dimatte  catastrophe  its 
explodinf  wartieads  would  touch  off. 

If  the  nuclear  winter  theories  prove 
correct,  the  strategic  doctrines  of  both 
superpower  might  weU  be  turned  on 
their  heads. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  nude- 
ar winter  represents  a  deep,  daik  un- 
known—not (mly  for  this  Nation,  but 
f  <»■  the  Soviet  Union  as  welL 

Nudear  winter.  theref<H«.  is  not 
onUr  TO"««»"»<"g  the  United  States 
should  begin  studying  intensively. 

It's  a  phenomena  we  should  make 
sure  the  Soviets  are  fully  aware  of. 

Why7  Becauae.  both  sides'  arsenals 
have  the  capadty  to  touch  off  a  nude- 
ar winter.  This  should  not  be  a  case 
where  one  side  investigates  nudear 
winter  and  the  other  side  remains 
blissfully  ignorant. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  Uiat  happen, 
nils  is  one  area  where  we  should  have 
nothing  to  hide  f  nxn  the  Russians. 

Our  resolution,  Mr.  President,  ex- 
lirfgans  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Prealdent  should  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  two  countries 
fetabils*)  a  Joint  cmnmission  to  study 
the  atmospheric  climatic,  environ- 
mental and  biological  consequences  of 
nudear  war,  which  have  been  called 
nudear  winter,  and  to  examine  their 
impact  for  the  national  security  of 
both  nations. 

The  resolution  asks  that  the  work  of 
the  Joint  commission  should  Indude 
the  exchange  of  information  and  find- 
incB  on  the  nudear  winter  phenom- 
ena, and  the  conduct  of  Joint  research 
iwojects  that  would  benefit  both  na- 
tkms. 

The  reaolutlon  also  states  that  at 
waont  point  the  three  other  nuclear 
weapons  states— Great  Britain. 
France,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Chlnar-should  be  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  commission. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  number  of 
agendes  have  been  researching  nude- 
ar winter  and  a  number  of  studies  and 
reports  have  been  issued.  The  Dqiart- 
ment  of  Defense  is  presently  investi- 
giOing  nudear  winter. 

Last  Deoonber,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  released  a  study  which 
stated  that  there  is  a  "dear  possibili- 
ty" that  nudear  winter  would  be 
touched  off  by  the  detonation  of  Just 
^pne-half  of  the  world's  nudear  arse- 
nals. 

And  Just  last  week,  the  Acadony 
held  a  major  sympodum  to  review 
even  more  sophisticated  studies  of  nu- 
dear war's  effect  on  the  climate. 

We  also  know  that  Soviet  adentists 
have  been  studying  nudear  winter. 

It's  time  for  both  cotmtrles  to  begin 
pooling  their  research.  The  December 
report  by'  the  National  Academy  of 
Sdenoe  recommended  that  a  major  re- 
search effort  to  narrow  the  luicertain- 
tles  which  remain  with  nudear  winter 
should  be  given  "high  priority." 


That  research  should  not  only  be  a 
high  iHiority  in  the  United  Statea.  It 
should  also  be  a  high  priority  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  past,  the  two  superpowers 
have  established  sdentific  exchange 
programs  that  have  benefited  both 
oountriea. 

Certainly,  a  sdentific  exchange 
where  the  fate  of  the  Earth  may  hang 
in  the  balanffe  falls  into  that  category. 
In  fact,  this  Is  mie  researdi  project  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  work  together  on. 

I  tA  unanimous  ctmsent  to  have  the 
ooncurrait  resolution  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolutkm  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao.  ss  follows: 
8.  Coa.  Rb.  90 

Fijmsilns  the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  a  Joint  com- 
mlsskm  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  study  tbe  coocQit  of  "nucle- 
ar winter"  and  its  impact  for  the  national 
security  of  both  nations, 

Wbereas  recent  scientific  studtce  Indicate 
that  a  nudear  war  would  have  disastrous  at- 
mospheric. fUmatir.  envlranmental.  and  bio- 
logical consequfwes,  sometimes  known  as 
"nuclear  winter"; 

Whereas  such  studies  have  revealed  that  a 
nuclear  winter  could  result  ttom  a  wide 
range  of  poasiUe  nudear  war  scenarios.  In- 
cluding a  limited  nudear  war; 

Whereas  a  nudear  wlnto'  could  have  dev- 
astating conaequenoes  not  only  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
also  for  other  natioos  of  the  world: 

Whereas  oo  December  10.  1964.  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sdences  rdeaaed  a 
r^MMt  stating  that  there  Is  a  "dear  poasiba- 
ity"  auch  a  dimatk;  catastroidie  would  be 
touched  off  by  the  detonation  of  one-half  of 
the  current  world  arsenal  of  nudear  weap- 
ons; 

Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Sd- 
ences reported  that  unoortalntles  remain 
over  the  nudear  winter  phenomena  and  rec- 
ommended that  a  major  reaearch  effort  to 
narrow  those  uncertainties  be  given  "higli 
priority"; 

Whereas  research  is  also  being  ooodueted 
into  the  nudear  winter  phenomena  within 
the  admUfic  community  of  the  Soviet 
Union; 

Whereaa  the  reaearch  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  conducting  Into 
the  nudear  winter  phenomena  could  have  a 
profound  Impact  on  the  arms  contrbl  poli- 
cies and  national  security  of  both  nations; 
and 

Whereas.  In  the  past,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  establlahed  sd- 
mtlfic  exchange  programs  that  have  bene- 
fited both  countriea  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  United  States-Soviet  Commisston 
to  study  nudear  winter  would  benefit  both 
countries:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reeolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  Houee  of  Rep- 
reaentoHvet  conatrrtnvi.  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Oongress  that  the  President 
should  propose  to  the  Oovernmoit  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  any  arms  control  talks 
hdd  with  sudi  Government  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  establish  a  Joint  commission 
to  study  the  atmospheric,  dlmatlc.  envlron- 
mmtaL  and  biological  ocusequences  of  nu- 
dear exploaions.  sometimes  known  as  "nu- 
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dMr  winter",  tni  tbeir  Impact  for  tbe  na- 
tkma  aeeurtty  of  both  natloiiK 

(S)  the  work  of  aueh  Joint  commlirton 
■houM  include  the  ahariac  and  exchance  of 
information  and  flndlnci  on  the  nuclear 
winter  phenooMoa  and  the  conduct  of  Joint 
icoaaffh  projects  that  would  benefit  both 
nattifi^  and 

(S)  at  aome  point  the  other  nuclear  weap- 
oiH  statea— the  United  Ktnsdom.  France, 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  Chinas-should 
also  be  involved  In  the  work  of  such  Joint 

OOmflUflHOIL 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  icsolu- 
tten  to  the  President. 
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ARMENIAN  QgNOCTOE  ANNIVER- 
SARY      CX^iOflTTEE       NAMES 
HONORARY  CHAIRMAN 
Mr.    FROZMIRE.    Mr.    President. 
Krikor  Derderian.  at  the  ripe  age  of 
109.  is  hon(»mry  chairman  of  Anneni- 
an  Martyrs'  Day  on  April  14. 1965. 

Mr.  Derderlan  Is  a  truly  remarkable 
man.  He  Uvea  in  Methuen.  MA.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Merrimack  Valley.  This 
soft^pokMi  man.  hands  calloused  from 
years  of  hard  work,  has  survived  many 
haivtohips  including  famine,  blood- 
shed, and  deportation.  His  main  wish 
Is  not  to  burden  anyone.  He  is  success- 
ful In  his  attempts,  by  living  alone, 
staying  self-sufficient,  and  has  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  nursing  home. 

He  is  an  admirable  man  cm  these 
merits  al<me.  May  we  all  live  to  be  109 
and  remain  self-auffldent.  His  story, 
however,  is  evm  more  remarkable.  His 
life  has  spanned  six  massacres  of  Ar- 
in»niaiia  dating  back  to  1894.  During 
the  1915  massacres  he  dug  a  well  and 
hid  there  for  3  weeks  to  avoid  capture. 
He  eventually  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains where  he  lived  with  a  mountain 
tribe  for  4  years  until  the  massacres 
ended.  His  recollection  of  the  massa- 
cres are  vivid. 

The  Turks  would  come  In  and  annihilate 
aa  many  aa  they  could  and  deport  the  rest 
Tou  could  see  the  dead  bodies  Uttered  aU 
over  the  valley. 

The  high  point  of  his  life  was  when 
he  became  an  American  dtisen.  While 
life  in  America  was  a  struggle  at  first. 
It  was  a  struggle  he  did  not  mind 
making.  When  he  first  saw  the  Statue 
of  liberty,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
He  is  greatful  for  the  freedmn  he 
enjoys  in  America.  "Thank  God  I'm  in 
America  where  there's  so  much  free- 
dom. You  have  to  be  an  (qH>ressed 
perscm  to  understand."  It  is  the 
memory  of  oppression  and  death  that 
Mr.  Derderlan  believes  must  be  passed 
<m  to  future  generations.  It  is  the 
monory  of  genocide  that  also  must 
not  be  f  ori^ten.  The  events  of  the  Ar- 
menian holocaust  are  a  very  real  part 
of  Mr.  Derderlan's  life.  We  must 
ensure  that  personal  experience  with 
genocide  does  not  become  part  of 
future  generations'  lives. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  have 
been  no  more  significant  step  we  could 
have  taken  for  Mr.  Derderlan.  for  all 


of  the  survivors  of  the  Armenian  and 
Nasi  Holocausts,  than  to  have  com- 
pleted our  debate  on  the  Genocide 
Ctmvention  this  month.  The  symbol- 
lam  of  that  action  would  have  been  in- 
calculable but.  at  our  current  pace,  we 
will  not  even  have  opened  debate  as 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  for  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust  draw  to  a  close. 
The  time  for  remembrance  will 
always  be  with  us.  Mr.  President  But 
the  time  for  concrete  action— the  rati- 
fication of  the  Gmodde  Convention- 
is  with  us  right  now.  Let  us  not  delay 
any  further.  As  soon  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reports  the 
Genocide  Convention,  let  us  open 
debate  immediately. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BX7SINE88 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
wiU  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  3  p.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


VILLANOVA  WINS  NCAA 
CHAMPIONSHIP  GAME 

Mr.  SPECIER.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  a  day  of  particular  pride  for  the 
Comm<mwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as 
Villanova  University  has  Just  emerged 
as  the  national  champion  for  the 
NCAA  basketball  competition  in  a 
very  exciting  game  played  last  night  in 
Lexington.  KY,  where  Villanova  de- 
feated an  outstanding  Georgetown 
team  by  the  narrow  score  of  66  to  64. 
The  Villanova  basketball  team  has  a 
roster  of  heroes  which  broui^t  the  na- 
tional championship  to  the  school  and 
to  Pennsylvania.  That  roster  of  hooes 
includes  Harold  Pressley.  Dwayne 
McClaln.  Ed  Pinckney.  Dwight  Wilbur. 
Gary  McLaln.  Harold  Jensen.  Mark 
Plansky.  and  Chuck  Everson.  These 
fbM  players  are  listed  In  the  score- 
board for  their  outstanding  play  yes- 
terday, under  the  leadership  of  RoUie 
Masslmino.  an  outstanding  basketball 
coach  who  Is  now  a  familiar  figure  In 
many  households  around  this  Nation 
and  around  the  world.  He  is  recognised 
for  his  energy,  his  enthtisiaam.  and  his 
Intensity  as  he  masterminded  and  led 
the  Villanova  team  to  that  remarkable 
victory. 

The  Villanova  Wildcats  were  the  Cin- 
derella team  of  the  competition;  a 
team  which  could  not  match  other 
vaunted  records  coming  into  the  plajr- 
offs.  could  not  match  the  hei^t  of 
other  teams,  but  surpassed  all  when  it 
came  to  determination,  to  grit,  to  In- 
tensity, and  to  pure  accuracy,  from  the 
field  goal  range  as  well  ss  from  the 
free  throw  line. 

Georgetown  University  also  played 
masterfully.  Their  roster  is  deserving 
of  great  recognition- Bill  Martin. 
Reggie  Williams.  Patrick  Ewing,  Mi- 
chael Jackson.  David  Wingate,  Perry 


McDtmald.  Horace  Broadnax.  and 
Ralph  IMlton.  under  the  leadership  of 
Coach  John  Thompson. 

The  caliber  of  play  was  character- 
ised, I  thought  eloquently  in  a  column 
by  Mr.  Ken  Denllnger  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  today,  pointing  out  that: 

In  loains  the  Utle  this  year,  the  Hoyaa 
may  weU  have  played  better  than  in  win- 
ning it  a  year  aso.  It  took  a  performance  for 
the  aces  to  wrest  the  crown  off  the  Hoyas' 
heads. 

Make  this  one  Cinderella  marries  Rocky, 
for  VOlanova's  victory  was  more  stunnlns 
than  North  Carolina  State's  In  IMS.  The 
WOdoato  have  Just  one  player  destined  to 
make  any  impact  on  the  pros;  Oeorgetown 
is  loU  better  than  Houston. 

In  essence,  the  Georgetown  Hoyas 
iriayed  masterfully.  It  took  a  virtually 
perfect  game  from  the  Villanova  ^XHld- 
cats  to  wrest  the  championship  from 
the  defending  champion  Georgetown 
Hoyas  in  one  of  the  greatest  basket- 
ball games  evw  played  in  this  country, 
and  certainly  in  the  finals  of  the 
NCAA  competltloiLt 

Obviously.  PedMylvania  Is  very 
proud  of  VQlanova's  championship 
season,  and  I  think  the  Nation  can  be 
proud  of  the  great  competittim  of  col- 
lege basketball.  NCAA  tournament, 
and  the  two  teams  which  emerged  last 
night  to  play  for  the  national  champi- 
onship with  the  ultimate  victor  being 
the  Villanova  University  Wildcats. 

I  know  that  I  weak  for  many  in  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  extending  these  congratulations  to 
Villanova  University  for  its  outstand- 
ing performance  in  the  champiraship 
game. 

I  th^"''  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  Fresidait,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  from  that  great  former  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  Sam  Ervin. 
a  letter  and  an  article  he  has  written 
entitled.  "The  First  Amendment 
Stands  in  Peril."  which  appeared  In 
the  publication  Church  and  State  in 
its  February  1985  edition.  Senator 
Ervin  requested  that  this  article 
appear  In  the  Cokoibsioiiai.  Racoas, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  readers  of  the  CoirausszoifaL 
RnoBD.  While  I  am  not  in  agreement 
with  all  of  the  positli»is  that  Senator 
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Ervin  takes  in  the  artlde,  neverthe- 
less, the  artlde  llustrates  his  sdioiar- 
ly  and  succinct  jhtniring  ■Ad  throws 
light  upon  a  subject  that  is  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Amnlcans.  That  subject 
is  freedom  of  religion. 

I  ask  unanimo^y  consent  that  the  at- 
tached artlde  bferetofore  mentioned 
be  printed  in  thi  RaooBo  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  for  this  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  f ollowi: 

Thb  PnsT  Amaiamra  STAims  la  nan. 

The  most  heari-r«idins  story  of  liMocy  is 
that  of  man's  stni^fle  asatawt  dvO  and  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny!  for  the  simple  right  to 
bow  his  own  kneesi  before  his  own  Ood  in 
his  own  way.  This  \\m  so  because  tbe  story 
eonsUtutes  plenary  tatoof  of  the  truth  of  tbe 
observation  of  the.  French  mathematldan 
and  philosopher.  Blaise  Pascal,  who  said: 
"Men  never  do  evfl  io  completdy  and  efaeer- 
fuUy  as  when  they  do  it  from  ralicious  con- 
vletlon." 

North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Walter  P.  Stacy,  one  of  Amerlca'a  wisest  Ju- 
risU  of  all  time,  described  in  a  nutabeU  tbe 
nature  and  histoty  of  rellsfcNis  intblevanee 
in  his  IMO  opinion  in  Slate  v.  BeaL  He  said: 
"There  are  those  who  feel  more  deeply  over 
religious  matters  than  they  do  about  secular 
things.  It  would  be  almost  unbdisvable.  If 
history  did  not  record  the  trade  teet.  that 
men  have  gone  to  far  and  cut  each  other's 
throats  because  th^y  could  not  agree  as  to 
what  was  to  beeoaie  of  them  after  their 
thraata  were  cut  Many  sins  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  nan^  of  rdiglon.  Alas!  the 
spirit  of  proacrtpUoki  is  never  kind.  It  Is  the 
unhappy  quality  of  rellslous  dl^Mitcs  that 
they  are  always  Utter.  9ar  some  rcaaon.  too 
deep  to  fathom,  mn  contend  more  furious- 
ly over  the  road  |bo  heaven,  whldi  they 
cannot  see,  than  ovier  their  visible  walks  on 
earth.  ..." 

Tr«^rniwy  from  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
Foundins  Pathen  i  of  thia  nation  deaired 
that  aU  Americana  M  all  generatlans  should 
enjoy  religious  treidom.  To  this  end.  they 
added  the  First  AiAendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution: "Ooogrem  stall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  estaWlshmegt  of  religion,  or  prohlMt- 
ins  the  free  exerds^  thereof.  .  .  ." 

What  did  the  Foilndlns  FUhers  intend  to 
aooompUah  by  the  establishment  and  free- 
dom of  worship  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment? 

The  meaning  of  the  freedom  ot  warship 
dause  is  clear.  Tlis  clause  is  designwl  to 
secure  to  every  individual  within  our  bor- 
ders the  right  to  edtertain  any  rdlgious  be- 
liefk  compatible  with  his  own  conscience,  to 
practice  his  rellgkHis  belletft  In  any  mode  of 
wofriilp  not  injurious  to  himself  or  others, 
to  mdeavor  by  peaceful  persuasion  to  eon- 
vert  others  to  his  religious  beliefs,  and  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation  for  the  teaching  of 
religion.  I 

The  meaning  of  the  establlshmoit  dause 
is  also  crystal  dealt  By  thoae  words.  James 
Madison  and  his  ociitemporarles  intended  to 
prohibit  the  goverament  from  tstablishing 
any  official  relation  between  government 
and  religion  and  to  prevent  government 
from  using  tax  nugieys  to  support  reUgion 
in  any  way. 

While  I  was  one  of  its  vatmben.  the  VJB. 
Senate  was  oonfrodted  by  two  crudal  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  First  Amendment  The 
first  was  whether  federal  courts  had  Juris- 
diction to  determitae  the  constitutlanality 


the  First  Amendment  of  federal  fi- 
nancial aid  to  churdi-related  schools  or  ool- 
Issoe  later  settled  favorably  by  the 
Court  Hie  ssoond  question  wss 
the  Oongrsss  should  amend  the 
Fliat  AiiMiiMliiHiiit  to  sUow  school  prayer. 

The  rdlglon-iB-pulille^chools  issue  devd- 
oped  liorsiisr  of  court  challenges  to  state 
laws  mandating  prayer  and  BIMe  reading.  In 
casM  dsdded  in  19g3  and  IMS.  the  Supreme 
Court  adjudged  that  by  using  their  puhUc 
school  systems  to  require  these  rellgkMis  ex- 
erclsss.  New  York.  Pennsytvania.  and  Mary- 
land violated  the  establishment  dause  of 
the  First  Amendment  and  that  the  regula- 
tion, statute,  and  rule  requiring  them  were 
unconstitutional , 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  decisions  provoked  an 
uproar  of  nationwide  proportions.  Multi- 
tudes of  sincere  Americans  deemed  the  ded- 
sions  to  be  an  attadi  on  reUgkm  in  general 
and  Christianity  in  particular. 

Tlw  offloss  of  senators  and  representa- 
tlves  were  flooded  with  maO  from  constitu- 
ents i<im'«f«"««»»g  the  decisions  and  demand- 
ing that  nam  f Si  submit  to  the  states  a 
oonstitotloaal  amendment  authorising 
prayer  and  Bilrie  reading  in  the  public 
■chMria.  Many  aenators  and  representatives 
hTir^*'^'^  to  comply  with  the  demand. 

On  Mardi  23,  196g.  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen.  one  of  the  Senate's  most  eloquent 
^iiH  influential  members,  introduced  8J. 
Res.  14g,  which  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
permitting  vdontary  prayer  in  public 
schools  snd  public  buildings. 

Tlie  political  popularity  of  the  Dirksen 
Amendment  was  revealed  by  tbe  facts  that 
it  had  the  aponsorsh^  of  48  aenatms.  and 
the  OaUup  and  Harris  polls  indicated  that 
80  percent  of  the  American  people  support- 
edit 

In  mwalliii  to  the  BrlUsb  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1843.  Thomas  B.  Manaiilay  said: 
"Timid  and  interested  politicians  think 
much  more  about  the  security  of  their  seats 
than  about  the  sfcurtty  of  their  country." 
In  making  tUs  oomment  Macaulay  had  in 
mind  tbe  agonising  temptation  which  con- 
fronts legislators  when  they  are  compelled 
to  diooae  between  irtiat  they  know  to  be  po- 
litically expedient  and  what  they  believe  to 
be  rldit  Aa  an  exceedingly  popular  propoa- 
al  Bureliarged  with  religious  emotions,  the 
DIrkBen  Amendment  presented  this  agoniz- 
ing temptation  to  many  aenators  in  an  ex- 
erudatlng  way. 

As  tbe  result  of  much  study  of  the  history 
of  man's  struggle  for  the  simple  right  to 
wordilp.  Almighty  Ood  according  to  the  dic- 
tatii  at  his  own  conscience,  I  entertained 
ttiis  aUdtaig  conviction:  When  they  decreed 
by  the  First  Amendment  that  government 
"shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  rdlglon,  lor  prohlbtUng  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof."  the  Founding  nithers 
stated  with  precision  the  conditions  indis- 
pensablf  to  religious  freedom  in  America, 
and  any  effort  to  alter  their  words  by 
smendment  poses  an  unacceptable  threat  to 
religious  fteedom  in  our  land. 

This  abiding  conviction  impelled  me  to 
the  DirkKn  Amendment  notwith- 
I  waa  a  aenator  from  a  Southern 
atate  where  the  JOag  James  Version  of  the 
Bttde  was  generally  accepted  as  truth,  and 
where  It  was  freely  predicted  that  a  senator 
would  put  his  seat  in  Jeopardy  if  he  dared  to 
oppose  an  amendment  whose  professed  ob- 
jective was  simply  to  permit  children  to  par- 
Udpate  in  voluntary  prayer  In  public 
schools. 

Fortunately  for  me,  however,  the  future 
made  It  manifest  that  North  Carolina  der- 


gymen  comprehended  the  drastic  Imidica- 
tlons  of  the  Dirluen  Amendment  and  North 
Carolina  laymen  understood  I  w 
what  I  bdleve  to  be  right  in  opposing  it 

Senator  DIricaen  opened  the 
debate  on  his  smendment  on  Oeptember  18. 
1988.  In  a  weU  prepared  and  well  deUvered 
speech,  he  sssertert  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  favoted  his  smend- 
ment that  his  amendment  harmonised  with 
the  tradlttans  of  the  natkm;  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  miainterpreted  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  school  prayer  cases;  that 
atheiata  and  rimimiiPMT  were  trying  to  de- 
stroy religion  in  our  ooontty;  and  ttiat 
prayer  In  public  schocds  was  vital  to  the 
moral  education  of  our  youth. 

Opponents  of  the  Dirksen  Amendment  se- 
lected me  to  bear  ttie  brunt  of  the  debate 
acainst  it  Their  reasons  for  so  doing  were 
two-fokL  First  they  deemed  it  adviaable  for 
a  aenator  from  the  ao-called  Bible  Bdt  of 
the  South  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  amend- 
ment and.  aeeond.  they  knew  I  had  atudied 
in  detaO  the  history  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment snd  the  Supreme  Court  cases  constru- 
ing it 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  against  the 
Dirksen  Amendment  I  emphasised  the 
value  of  religion  and  traced  the  history  of 
man's  strugde  for  reUglous  freedom.  I  em- 
phasised the  supreme  importance  of  keep- 
ing church  and  state  separate.  I  noted  that 
Uie  SuiHvme  Court's  dedsians  were  not  con- 
cerned with  the  voluntary  pnfan  of  indi- 
viduals, but  on  the  oontrary.  merely  ad- 
judged unconstitutional  state-sponsored  snd 
required  religious  exercises  In  public 
schools. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
demonstrated  (by  the  released  time  arrange- 
mmt  it  upheld  in  ZoraA  v.  daasoii)  how 
interested  groups  could  provide  religious  in- 
structkm  for  children  attending  public 
schools  additional  to  that  made  avaOaMe  to 
them  by  home  and  church. 

It  is  an  idle  dream  to  expect  that  prayer 
authorised  or  permitted  by  an  official  body 
win  be  voluntary  in  fact  The  power  con- 
ferred upon  public  school  boards  by  a 
prayCT  ammdment  would  be  virtually  un- 
limited and  uncontrollaUe.  The  only  pro- 
fessed limitation— that  they  could  not  pre- 
scribe the  form  or  omtent  of  sny  prayer- 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  pious  luHne.  This 
is  so  because  they  could  let  others,  such  as 
mlnisteis,  priests,  or  rabbis  sdeeted  by 
them,  determine  the  forms  and  contents  of 
prayers. 

A  school  prayer  amendment  would  confer 
upcm  public  school  boards  a  power  the  First 
Amendmoit  now  dmies  to  Congrem  and  the 
sUtea.  that  is.  the  power  to  establish  reU- 
giim.  Ilie  majority  of  a  public  school  board 
could  establish  relltfon  by  directing  or  per- 
mitting prayers  oonfmming  to  tbeir  reli- 
gious opinions  to  the  exdusion  of  prayers 
conforming  to  any  and  all  other  religious 
beliefs.  Hence,  the  Dirksen  Amendment 
would  stir  up  reliirious  discord  by  oioourag- 
Ing  religious  groups  to  fight  each  other  for 
control  of  public  boards  having  the  awe- 
some power  to  "provide  for  or  permit" 
prayer  In  the  schools  they  govern. 

I  told  the  Senate  that  some  of  my  ances- 
Uxa  were  smong  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
who  were  run  down  snd  murdered  upon  the 
crags  and  moors  of  Scotland  because  they 
dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  the  estab- 
lished church  in  that  laiKL  Others  of  them 
were  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  who  were 
denied  poUtlcal  and  religious  Uberty  in 
Ulster.  Some  of  them  were  among  the  Hu- 
guenota,  who  were  massacred  in  France 
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they  wonbtpped  Almlstatjr 
to  the  dkUtMOf  their  own 
I  of  the  dtatatM  of  the  ee- 
pettttal  nilBts  of  Frmnee. 
of  them  won  BitfMi  Pllgrimi.  who 
Mven  (ram  their  native  Botfand  by 
wv  of  Uyden.  Holtand.  to  Plymouth,  be- 
euHe  they  dM  aot  want  to  uw  the  prayere 
which  the  Churdi  of  tegland  bad  loeerted 
In  the  prayer  book  eetabUihed  by  the  act  of 
Partiamnt  Some  of  them  were  Quakers 
who  were  dmptoed  becauae  of  the  ataaplieity 
of  their  reUilaa  and  way  of  life. 

All  of  them  came  to  America  to  obtain  the 
itmple  risht  to  bend  their  own  kneea  and 
ralK  their  own  votom  to  their  own  God  in 
their  own  way.  I  beileve  their  eaperteneea 
have  acme  relatlaa  to  the  ereatfcm  of  my 
aMdIw  eomrletlan  that  relldow  liberty  is 
the  most  practoUB  of  all  firaedoms. 

In  doaiiw.  I  asked  the  Senate  to  ponder 
these  questkms:  Why  did  the  Foundlnc  Fa- 
thers incorporate  fieadom  of  rdlgion  in  the 
nrst  Amendment?  What  purpose  did  the 
Founding  IMben  have  in  view  when  they 
did  this? 

The  anwer  to  these  questions,  it  seems  to 
me.  sppeaiB  with  great  darity  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  late  gupteme  Court  Justiee  Jack- 
son in  West  Vffvtate  Board  q^  SdaesMoa  v. 
Barnett*.  I  quoted  what  he  had  to  say  on 
this  point: 

■The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  RighU  was 
to  withdmw  certain  sulijects  from  the  vids- 
sttudm  of  political  oontroversy.  to  place 
them  beyond  the  rcadi  of  matoHUes  and  of - 
fldals  snd  to  iwti'rt*-*'  them  ss  legal  pcinei- 
plca  to  be  sppUed  by  the  courts.  One's  ri^t 
to  .  .  .  freedom  of  worship  .  .  .  and  other 
fundamental  ri^ts  nay  not  be  submitted  to 
vote:  they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no 


I  eloead  with  a  prayer  that  the  Senate 
would  stand  by  the  First  Amendment  as  it 
had  been  written  and  interpreted. 

When  the  roU  was  caOsd  in  the  Senate.  4S 
senators  voted  for  the  Oirksen  Amendment, 
and  S7  senatocs  voted  against  it.  Since  the 
twp-thirdi  maJottty  required  for  a  constltu- 
^f^«^«ai  amendment  was  laTkf*w.  the  amend- 
ment failed.  William  Fttlbright  of  Arkansas. 
Ralph  W.  Tattorough  of  Texas,  and  I  were 
the  only  Oiinatori  from  the  deven  Southern 
statea  who  voted  in  the  negative. 

In  an  editorial  ooaament.  the  Wa^iinoton 
Po$t  graciously  called  me  "the  auttventlc 
hero"  of  the  debate  on  the  Oirksen  Amend- 
ment. 

If  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  mid  to  be  more  precious  than  the  others, 
it  Is  the  proviBion  of  the  First  Amendment 
whMi  undertakm  to  separate  church  and 
state  by  keeping  govermnent's  hands  out  of 
religion  and  by  denying  to  any  and  all  reli- 
gious denominations  any  advantage  from 
getting  control  of  public  policy  at  the  public 
purse. 

This  is  so  because  the  history  of  nations 
makm  this  truth  manifest-  When  religion 
controls  government,  political  freedom  dies; 
snd  when  govemmaat  controls  religion,  reli- 
gious freedom  perishes. 

The  First  Amemkaent  stands  in  peril  at 
this  moment.  It  Is  beiiw  attacked  on  two 
fronts  by  divergent  groups  who  possem 
much  poUtlcal  power.  One  of  theee  groups  is 
composed  of  multttudm  of  wdl-intenttoncd 
people,  whoee  piety  bUndi  them  to  the 
nature  of  rdlgious  freedom.  They  are  de- 
manding that  Congrem  submit  to  the  states 
proposed  constitutional  smendments  which, 
dcmlte  their  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
are  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  public 
schools  should  undertake  to  teadi  state-sup- 


poetsd  religious  views  to  ths  children  at- 


If  rdigious  frisdom  Is  to  endure  in  Amer- 
ica, the  responslMllty  for  teaching  reUgtan 
to  public  school  children  must  be  left  to  the 
homm  and  churches  of  our  land,  where  this 
rewwpslbility  rightfully  belongL  It  must 
not  be  assirniiti  by  the  govenunent  through 
the  agency  of  the  public  eehool  system. 

The  second  group  consists  of  elergjrmen. 
edneaton.  parents  and  politldans  who  want 
the  taitw  of  Caesar  to  finance  the  things  of 
God.  Tliey  demand  that  all  Americans  be 
taited  to  finance  the  operations  of  private 
schools  whose  primary  purpoee  is  to  teach 
to  the  children  attending  them  the  rdlgteus 
(luthiiw  of  the  denominations  which  con- 
trol them. 

If  religious  freedom  is  to  endure  in  our 
land,  those  of  us  who  love  It  must  heed  the 
warning  impUdt  in  John  Philpot  Curran's 
agtuortmn  "The  condition  upon  which  God 
hath  given  liberty  to  man  Is  eternal  vigi- 
lance." Otherwtoe  we  will  learn  to  our 
sorrow  that  Justiee  Sutherland  «oke  tragic 
truth  when  he  said  the  mddest  spitaph 
which  can  be  carved  for  the  lorn  of  a  van- 
idied  right  is  that  thoae  who  had  the  power 
failed  to  stretch  forth  a  mving  band  while 
there  was  yet  time. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  Prealdent.  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  March  IMS  Pro- 
greagtve  Fkrmer  entitled  "Tax  Breaka 
f«-  FarmerK  Help  or  Hindrance?"  I 
aak  unanimous  ctmaent  that  the  arti- 
cle appear  in  the  Raooas. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaoosD.  as  follows: 

Tax  BasAKS  voa  Fosums-  Hklp  o* 
HnnMUJicB? 

The  VA  Treasury  would  like  to  simplify 
your  income  tax.  It  has  proposed  repeals 
and  ooiMOlldatians  of  about  65  provisioiis  of 
the  Uw.  And  It  would  ellminat.r  at  least  16 
tax  forms  and  10  Unm  from  Form  1040. 

nrmers  applaud  the  idea.  Very  few  are 
able  to  complete  their  annual  income  tax  re- 
turns without  professional  help.  But  simpU- 
fleation  would  *»*— '*^**  many  of  the  tax 
breaks  that  farmers,  and  others,  now  enjoy. 

At  present,  almost  any  farmer  can  reduce 
his  tax  bai  by  using  Just  a  few  tax  breaks. 
We  took  a  recent  stutty  of  farmers  in  Dodge 
County.  Ga..  by  Peggy  F.  Barlett  of  Kmory 
ITnlverstty  to  figure  out  some  tax  examples 
for  the  types  of  farmers  she  found. 


the  effects  of  tax  breaks.  In  this  example, 
the  breaks  sre  worth  U%  more 
e.  a  good  portion  of  which  is  net 
A  high  percentage— 40%  of  the  wlvw  and 
90%  of  the  husbands  hsve  off-farm 
income,  according  to  Bariett.  Almost  all  of 
this  income  is  sheltered  by  tax  breaks.  A  re- 
duced tax  rate,  as  proposed  by  the  Treasury, 
would  have  to  be  substantial  to  ofCwt  these 
tax  benefits. 

LABOS-SCALI  rABM 

There's  not  much  question  that  large- 
scale  farmers.  •%  of  the  Dodge  County 
total,  benefit  from  tax  breaks.  The  ACR8 
snd  the  Investment  credit  together  are 
enough  to  reduce  tax  bills  sharply.  These 
two  breaks  are  the  oom  that  the  Treasury 
and  other  tax  reformers  want  to  get  rid  of 


icn>B>  Am  msABLBD  ri 

This  group  made  up  31%  of  aU  farmers,  an 
Important  minority  that  is  often  overlooked. 
For  the  retiree,  a  Judicious  use  of  tax  breaks 
shelters  sll  htfww 

Farm  work  adds  $4,000  to  their  annual 
cash  flow  in  this  example.  aU  of  which  prob- 
ably would  be  taxed  if  It  came  from  a  part- 
time  Job  in  town. 

PAXT-niB  PABMIBS 

More  than  one-third  of  Dodge  County's 
farmers  faU  into  this  category.  A  part-timer 
can  shelter  aU  of  his  income,  but  it  cosU 
him  money  out  of  pocket  to  do  so.  In  thi^ 
example,  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  must  be  proved. 
It  can  be  borrowed  money. 

The  part-timer  must  alao  pay  his  Ii¥livid- 
ual  Retirement  Account  (IRA)  or  other  re- 
tirement fund  contributions  for  htanself  and 
his  spouse. 

rUIX-nXB  PAIOLT  PASM 

The  man  who  farms  full  time  Is  often  de- 
scribed ss  the  one  who  suffers  most  from 


For  these  farmers,  however,  the  farm  is 
no  more  of  a  tax  shelter  than  any  other 
kind  of  business.  According  to  Barlett.  the 
median  operator  has  been  farming  M  years 
and  is  not  irimt  you  would  consirtwr  a  tax- 
lorn  farmer. 

She  alao  reports  that  about  half  of  these 
f armen  are  In  flnanrial  trouble  as  msasured 
by  debta  at  7S%  of  assets  or  above. 

ROW  r»M>an  woou  rsax  una  tisasoit 


Except  for  the  kMs  of  capital  gains  treat- 
ment If  they  sold  the  farm,  retired  and  dis- 
abled farmers  would  probably  be  a  Mt  better 
off  with  the  changes.  They  would  k>ae  all 
the  tax  breaks  except  gas  tax  credits. 

Their  persomJ  exemptions  would  double, 
and  the  dderty,  blind,  and  disabled  would 
gain  an  enlvged  credit  equal  to  15%  of 
their  tax  base.  When  that  is  deducted,  a  re- 
tiree's tax  base  Income  drops  to  $5  JSO.  none 
of  which  would  be  taxable  under  the  Treas- 
ury proposaL 

Our  sample  part-time  farmer  would  fare 
worse  under  the  Treasury  proposaL  Taxes 
on  his  tax  base  before  breaks  would  be  cut 
in  half  by  larger  personal  exemptions  and 
child-care  deductions. 

At  that  point,  however,  the  part-timer  is 
hamstrung  in  sheltering  income,  Be  can  stiU 
take  deductions  for  IRA's  for  himself  and 
hto  spouse.  And  these  would  be  larger— 
$1,500  each  tiMtead  of  $2,000.  But  all  other 
deductkms  from  income  sn  lost,  as  is  the 
investment  credit.  The  child-care  deduction 
wouldn't  reduce  taxm  as  much  ss  the  child- 
care  credit. 

Our  part-timer  also  would  lose  his  capital 
gain  treatment.  If  he  producm  livestock, 
this  could  push  his  taxable  income  a  good 
bit  higher. 

sni».h»«Hiiy  tax  breaks  would  sharply 
boost  the  fun-time  farmer's  tax  bilL  His  blU 
before  breaks  would  be  nearly  $1,000  lower, 
but  after-break  taxes  would  soom  to  about 
$3,500  compared  with  only  $51  under  cur- 
rent law. 

We  assume  that  the  full-time  farmer  will 
make  capital  improvements  and  replace- 
ment no  matter  how  the  tax  law  is  written. 
Thus  the  lom  of  ACRS  and  Investment 
credit  would  be  a  ssrtous  blow.  He  could 
reduce  taxm  by  tnvesttng  the  maximum  in 
sn  IRA  or  even  more  in  a  Keogh  plan.  But 
ttfte  would  have  to  come  out  of  money  that 
had  previously  been  used  for  llviiig  ex- 


Kxpensing  is  about  the  onli^  worthwhile 
tax  break  left  for  the  full-time  farmer.  This 
would  allow  him  to  reduce  income  by  $5,000 
in  a  good  year  by  buying  equipment. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  largeecale 
fanner  would  be  the  hardest  hit  by  the  lorn 
of  tax  breaks.  Of  course,  he  and  all  the  rest 
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would  pay  no  income  taxes  If  then  were  no 
taxable  income.  According  to  the  IR8.  about 
two-thirds  of  sU  faimers  who  file  returns 
report  losses.      

The  end  of  ACRSj  snd  investment  credit 
would  cost  our  largeecale  farmer  mon  than 
$4,000  In  taxes.  Mucki  of  his  cspltal  outlay 
would  have  to  be  n^te  irrespective  of  tax 
laws.  Again,  his  taxes  could  be  reduced  by 
contributions  to  IRA's  or  Keogh  plans,  but 
would  cost  blm  moic  than  $6  In  eontribu- 
tions  for  every  $1  of  ^ax  benefit. 

The  large-scale  f  artaer  could  be  looking  at 
a  big  tax  biU  if  he  sbkl  out  without  capital 
gains  treatment. 

Since  there  are  as  many  examptas  as  there 
sre  farmers,  it's  possible  that  the  Iteasurys 
tax  proposal,  or  others  like  it.  might  be  of 
benefit  to  some.  But  since  land,  improve- 
ments, and  other  capital  assets  make  up  the 
bulk  of  most  farm  esiates.  the  lom  of  capital 
gains  would  hurt.      I 

Except  for  the  retired  or  disabled  farmer 
with  onljr  modest  returns  from  farming,  the 
other  Treasury  imuBsals  would  hurt  more 
farmers  than  they  weuld  help. 

SBTIUB  AHD  nisASLD  PAUBU 

31  percent  of  farms  (100  acres). 

Depreciable  buildkigs  and  equipment— 
$10,000. 

No  hired  labcv.  About  one-third  work  off 
the  farm. 

Ettimated  income  a/iid  income  taxei,  iM2 

OroM  farm  sales ^ .~..  $7,500 

Cash  expenses ....» -8JW0 

Cash  farm  income  ...i ..»...>.    4.000 

Stralght-Une  deptedaUon -1.000 

Farm  Income ^ ....._...    $.000 

Wages  and  salary 3.000 

Social  security  (nbt  taxed) . 
Other  iiicome....»^..........«...... 

Orom  income 

Social  security  ...u.. 
Two  age-65  exemptions 

Tax  base  before 

Tax  from 
Tax  breaks  deducted 

ACRS  on  $3,000 

60  percent  capitil  gains  exemp- 
tion...... ••.•«m.».»4 «•»•»«•». 

Tax  base  after  dciluctions „... 

Tax  from  schMule  T 

Tax  bresks  deductedifrom  taxes: 

Credit  for  the  elderly ... 

Gas  tax  credit — ^... »_«. 

Investment    credit,    $1,000    for 
used  trsctor ^.... ... 

I i .... »...„.  1 

PAimilx  rABims 
37%  of  farms  (ito  acres).   Depreciable 
buildings  and  equlptamt— $15,000.  flfsstynsl 
hired  labor. 

One  works  full  tkne  off  the  farm,  one 
works  part  Ume. 
Ettimated  income  dnd  income  taxet,  l$tt 

Orom  farm  sales ~ — ~.  $6,500 

Cssh  expenses — 3J00 


-540 


5J30 
371 

-150 
-30 

-100 


Tax.. 


Cash  farm  income 

Straight-line  depreciation .. ......  - 1.500 

OUier  noncash....* -.    -500 

Farm  Income .; _.     1.000 

Wages  and  salarita 34.000 


Grom  taxable  ineom#.. 
Four  exemptions 


Tax  base  before  brea  a 


35.000 
-4.000 

81.000 


Tax  from  schedule  T 3.673 

Tax  breaks  deducted  from  Income: 

ACRS  on  $5.000 -MO 

SoO  and  water  conservation -1.635 

Two-earner  marrieds -500 

IRA  contributions -4.000 


Tax  base  after  deducUons 13365 

Tax  from  schedule  T 1.403 

Tax  breaks  deducted  from  taxes: 

Investment  credit -503 

Chfld-eare  credit -810 

Gasoline  credit -45 


Tu.. 
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POLL-mCB  FAMILT  FAailXaS 

30  percent  of  farms  (340  seres).  Deprecia- 
ble buildtaigs  and  equipment— $40,000.  Lem 
than  50  percent  hired  labor  wife  worics  off 
the  farm  part  time. 

S$Umated  income  and  income  taxes.  1982 

Gram  farm  sales $75,000 

Cssh  expensM — .......... -52.500 


Cssh  farm  Income 

Straight-line  depredation... 
Other  noncash  costs 


Net  farm  income ......... 

Wagm  and  salary.. 
Other  income  — ... 


32.500 
-4.000 
-1.000 


17,500 

10.000 

3.000 


Gram  taxable  income.. 
Four  exemptions ... 


30.500 
-4.000 


Tax  base  before  breaks. 


Tsx  from  sdiedule  Y... 
Tax     breaks     deducted 


from 


ACRS  on  $30.000 

Family  wages- ~ 

Capital  gains  on  cattle  sales.. 
Two-earner  married 


36.500 
3,940 


-3,780 

-2.000 

-1.000 

-500 


Tax  base  after  deducUons . —  10.220 

Tax  from  schedule  T 2,321 

Tax  breaks  deducted  from  taxes: 

Investment  credit -1.000 

CblUhcare  credit - 1.000 

Gasoline  credit — -270 


Tax. 
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LABOS^CAUC  PAXMBBS 

8  percent  of  farms  (1.040  soes).  Deprecia- 
ble buildings  snd  equ^mient— $170,000. 
More  than  50  percent  hired  labor.  Both 
work  part  time  off  the  farm. 

Ettimated  income  and  income  taxet,  198Z 

Gram  salca. $225,000 

Cash  expensm . .    -180.000 

Cash  farm  income ~ 45.000 

Strai^t-line  depreciaUon -17.000 

Other  noncash  costs -  4.000 


Farm  income..— 

NMifarm  Income.... 
Gram  taxable  income. 

Four  exemptions ... 


24.000 
14.000 
38,000 

-4.000 


Tax  base  before  breaks .................. 

34.000 

Tax  from  schedule  T 

5,100 

Tax     breaks     deducted     from 
income: 
ACRS  on  $85,000 

-17,000 

Two  esjiiei  marrieds 

SOO 

Tax  base  after  deductions 

Tax  from  schedule  T 

16,500 
1,831 

Tax  breaks  deducted  from  taxes: 
Oasoline  credit 

800 

-2.000 

credit) 

-969 

AIXX>HOL  EDUCA'nON  miTIA- 
TIVE8  OF  DISTUiLED  SPnUTS 
INDUSTRY 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7.  1965.  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse, 
which  I  chair,  heard  extensive  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  of  beer  and  wine 
advertising  on  radio  and  television. 
The  subcommittee  heard  from  Federal 
agencies,  consumer  groups,  brewers, 
vintners,  broadcasters,  advertisers, 
constitutional  scholars  and  others. 

Absmt  from  the  panels  giving  testi- 
mony were  representatives  from  the 
distilled  qtirits  industry.  These  corpo- 
rate citizois  and  their  trade  associa- 
tion representatives  were  not  kept  out 
of  the  proceedings  nor  were  they  being 
derelict  in  their  duty  of  presenting  the 
interests  of  the  industry  on  a  very  im- 
portant issue.  They  did  not  testify  for 
the  very  sinqtle  reason  that  for  over  50 
years  now,  America's  distillers  have 
voluntarily  refrained  fnun  adv«rtising 
<m  the  electronic  media. 

Within  months  of  the  passage  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  repealing 
prohibition  the  Mmtimng  industrsr's 
leaders  approved  the  first  provisions 
of  a  still  modem,  voltmtary  code  of 
good  practice.  The  first  code  was  ap- 
proved on  Octobo*  27.  1934.  Restric- 
tion on  radio  advertistng,  advertise- 
ments in  rdlgious  publications  and  the 
use  of  women  tn  advertising  date  frcRn 
early  1936.  New  language,  modifying 
and  strengthening  this  early  code,  was 
introduced  as  drcumstanoes  changed 
and  new  questions  arose.  Thus,  the  re- 
striction on  television  advertUng  was 
added  in  1946.  The  latest  version  of 
this  code  of  good  inactioe.  enforced 
and  monitored  by  the  Distilled  fi^yirits 
CouncU  of  the  United  States  [Discus], 
was  m>roved  November  15,  1963. 
Discus  r^resents  aKHxndmately  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  distillers. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
initiatives  taken  by  the  dlAiUed  qrfrits 
industry  to  reoogniae  and  accept  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  for  the  legal,  moral 
and  health  problems  attendant  to  al- 
cohol abuse.  A  number  of  these  initia- 
tives, undertaken  with  the  cooperation 
of  other  national  and  local  dtlaen.  re- 
search, health  and  education  organizar 
tions,  merit  partlcular'attenti<«: 

In  1982,  Discus  cosponsored,  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
[DOT]  and  other  leading  traffic  agen- 
cies, the  first  national  drunk  driving 
confermoe  held  in  10  years.  Both  1963 
and  1964  saw  another  national  "life- 
savers  conference"  on  drunk  driving 
being  held,  with  Discus  as  the  preemi- 
nent cosponsor  of  the  (inference. 

As  an  ongoing  project.  Discus  has 
sponsored  independent  dfevelopment 
of  objective  source  materials  for  alco- 
hol education  in  our  Nation's  schools. 
"Learning  about  Alcohol"  is  one  of  the 
major  source  books  developed  by  the 
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National  Kdueatlon  A»ofiatlon  (NEAl 
under  a  aorlM  of  Dtaeus  granU. 

Dtacua  li  itroud  to  be  a  cooUnulng 
major  supporter  of  the  BAOCHI7B— 
Boost  AlocAMd  C?on«!*wwnfi  Conoem- 
ins  the  Health  of  Unlvenlty  Stu- 
dent*—program  and  SADD— Student! 
Agaimt  Drivlnc  Drunk. 

Sinoe  the  mid-1070'i  Dlieue  hat  co- 
ipooeMed  public  advertliementa  with 
the  National  Vtootball  League  [NFU. 
Last  year  Brtan  Holloway  of  the  New 
ll?ngl»~*  Patriot*  served  a*  campaign 
apokeaman.  He  urged  r^f*""""**^** 
through  print,  radio,  and  TV  ad*,  to 
itart  alcohol  education  program*. 

The  Contract  For  Life,  a  document 
which  both  parente  and  teenager*  sign 
agreeing  that  dtber  may  call  home  for 
help  at  any  time  they  or  their  driver 
ha*  had  too  much  to  drink  to  drive 
safely,  is  a  public  service  program  of 
Discus,  the  VFL,  andSADD. 

Know  Tour  Umlt*  OTYU  I*  a  peren- 
nial safe  driving  campaign  cospon- 
*ored  by  DIku*.  local  indurtry  group*, 
and  government  traffic  safety  agen- 
cies. Mine  than  40  million  KTL  cards 
have  been  distributed  to  the  public 
since  the  program  began. 

Discus  also  sponsor*  a  cooperative, 
nationwide  campaign  of  public  service 
advesftislng.  The  educational  theme  is 
"If  you  choose  to  drink,  drink  resptm- 
siUy."  These  award-winning  messages 
appear  in  t*********  magaslnes  such  ss 
Business  Week.  Industry  Week.  Wash- 
iwjfaiiton,  chuiging  Times.  \J&.  News 
*  Worid  Report.  NewsweA  Rolling 
Stone,  and  TV  Times  as  well  as  In  over 

iaOnew9Wwn. 

In  19T*.  10  national  beverage  alcohol 
rrr^***"-,  «~.ii«««y  ntmn^  in  coop- 
eration with  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
formed  the  Uoensed  Beverage  Inf  or- 
matim  ConncU  [LBIC]  to  undertake  a 
public  and  medical  education  cam- 
paign on  drinking  and  ivegnancy. 

During  1983-84.  lAIC  cospraisored 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  lUUS]  the  Healthy 
Mothers.  Healthy  BaMes  public  educa- 
tion campaign  aimed  at  expectant 
mothers.  In  January  1985.  LBIC  was 
given  the  HH8  Award,  signed  the  Sur- 
geon Oaneral  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  for  this  program. 

In  1982-89.  the  LBIC.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Associar 
tlon  of  America  [OAAA].  initiated  a 
Friend*  Dont  Let  Friend*  Drive 
Drunk  bUlboard  and  radio  public  serv- 
ice campaign. 

The  1984  biUlMard  campaign  wa* 
launched  at  the  Department  of  Tran*- 
portation  with  an  endorsement  by  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  Elisabeth 
Hanford  Dole.  President  Reagan 
lauded  the  campaign  In  a  holiday 
season  media  broadcast. 

In  November  1984.  Discus  began  Its 
most  recent  educational,  awareness 
program— Moderation  is  In  the  Public 
Interest— whicii  encourages  alcohol 
education  at  the  community  level. 


Finally,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am 
that  one  of  my  corporate  constituents, 
the  Miami-based  Bacardi  Imports  Inc. 
li  spending  some  $8  milli<»  this  year, 
SO  peicent  of  their  advertising  budget, 
on  a  series  of  ads  educating  consumers 
about  the  potency  of  various  bever- 
ages and  encouraging  moderation  in 
eottsumptkm.  One  particularly  strik- 
ing ad  notes  that  "Bacardi  Rum  mixes 
with  everything— except  driving." 


HONORARY  CONSULAR  CORPS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  the  services  of 
the  Honorary  Cuisular  Corp*. 

Hmorary  con*u]s.  who  number  ap- 
proximately 1.100.  are  n.S.  dtiaen*  ap- 
pointed by  foreign  government*  to 
represent  them  In  thi*  country.  The 
Honorary  Conaular  Corp*  serve*  an 
extremely  useful  function  because 
many  nations  cannot  afford  to  have 
fuU-time  consular  officers  throu^iout 
the  United  States.  Honorary  consuls 
step  in  to  f m  the  gap  providing  Infor- 
mation and  as«latani*f  to  foreign  na- 
tionals visiting  the  United  States  and 
helping  to  expand  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  other  countries. 

Honorary  consuls  perform  many 
functions  similar  to  those  of  career 
consuls.  Like  career  consuls,  they 
assist  foreign  representatives  visiting 
the  United  SUtes.  and  they  help  to 
welcome  ambassadors,  foreign  minis- 
ters, trade  officials  and  foreign  digni- 
taries. They  act  as  Ilaslon  when  neces- 
sary and  promote  economic  and  cul- 
tural tie*. 

Because  honorary  consul*  come 
from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  are 
not  career  diplomats,  they  also  offer  a 
different  perspective  on  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  they  lend 
their  own  experience  and  expertise  to 
the  nations  they  represent  and  share 
useful  Insights  about  the  United 
Stote*. 

One  service  of  particular  value  is  the 
work  honorary  consuls  do  to  foster 
friendships  between  our  country  and  a 
host  of  nations.  In  a  world  that  dally 
becomes  more  Intertwined,  we  cannot 
underestimate  the  Importance  of  un- 
dersUnding  and  being  understood  by 
our  neighbor*  on  this  Xiarth. 

The  work  done  by  the  members  of 
the  Honorary  Consular  Corps  Is  a  tes- 
tament to  their  good  will.  They  do  not 
receive  monetary  compensation  for 
their  efforts.  Theirs  Is  a  freely  given 
and  valuable  contribution  to  making 
our  world  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
one. 


THE    MARY    McLEOD    BETHX7NE 
COBOiEMORATrVE  POSTAL 

STAMP 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  greatest  tributes  any  Amer- 
ican could  receive  Is  to  have  their 
image  appear  on  a  U.S.  commemora- 


tive postage  stamp.  Thus.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  TJA  Postal  Servloe  has  re- 
cently issued  a  22-cent  stamp  honwing 
the  late  Mary  McLsod  Bethune.  a 
native  of  South  Carolina. 

Bom  In  MayesvUle.  8C.  In  1875.  Ms. 
Bethtme  was  the  daughter  of  former 
slaves,  and  was  raised  In  economic  and 
educational  poverty.  Her  deteintined 
family  members  pooled  their  humble 
effort*  to  *end  M*.  Bethune  to  a  mis- 
sion schooL  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  long,  arduous,  and  legendary  pU- 
grimage  for  me  of  our  Natim's  great- 
est educators. 

After  graduating  from  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  in  Chicago.  Ms.  Be- 
thune taught  school  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  She  later  moved  to 
Daytona  Beach.  FL.  were  she  founded 
the  D^Ktona  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  now  Bethune-Cookman  Col- 
lege. 

Upgrading  educatiimal  opportunities 
for  blac^  was  only  one  of  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune'*  many  achieve- 
ments. She  rose  to  national  promi- 
nence as  a  pioneer  In  dvfl  rights 
reform,  and  served  as  a  leading  gov- 
ernment official  and  a  trusted  adviser 
to  three  U  JS.  presidents. 

Indeed.  Ms.  Bethune's  lifetime  con- 
tributions continue  to  lnq)lre  others 
faced  with  seoningly  Insurmountable 
obstacle*.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  a 
woman  of  conviction  and  determina- 
tion, proved  that  no  goal  1*  unattain- 
able when  you  believe  in  your  cause, 
yourself,  and  most  Importantly.  Ood. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  9.  1985. 
nearly  30  years  after  Ms.  Bethune's 
death,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  held  a 
cer«nony  In  MayesvUle  dedicating  the 
new  stamp  to  this  remarkable  Individ- 
uaL  My  fellow  South  Carolinians  and  I 
are  proud  of  the  significant  achieve- 
ments of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  and  I 
commend  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for 
commemorating  her  In  such  a  deserv- 
ing manner.  In  order  to  provide  more 
details  about  Ms.  Bethune.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Columbia  (SC)  Record 
and  Ms.  Bethune's  biogrwhy  be  print- 
ed In  the  RaooKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoKD.  as  f  (dlows: 
[Prom  the  Columbia  (SC)  Record.  Mar.  10. 
1»8»] 
"damomr  Rkalu  Mas.  BstHun" 

Mary  McLeod  Bethime  waa  the  15th  child 
In  a  Sumter  County  sharecropper'a  family, 
but  she  rose  to  be  an  adviser  to  four  presl- 
denta. 

Teaterday.  at  a  ceremony  in  her  home- 
town of  MayesvUle.  VS.  Postal  Service  offl- 
dala  recalled  Mrs.  Bethune's  eztiaordinary 
aecompliahmenU  and  the  lesacy  the  left 
behind— a  lesacy  or  racial  dlsnlty. 

The  ceremony,  which  about  400  people  at- 
tended, waa  held  to  cite  the  many  reasoos 
for  iMUinc  a  stamp  in  honor  of  the  late 
■odal  acUviat  and  educator.  The  Xl-cent 
commemoraUve  stamp  was  issued  last  Tues- 
day. 


On  hand  for  the  bresentatUn  was  Rri)eo- 
ca  MeOee.  Mrs.  Bethune's  Sl-yeaiHild  niece, 
and  Brtrella  MCOoi.  a  hi(h  adiool  student 
who  asked  postal  dfldala  In  1901  to  issue  a 
commemorative  sti^  in  Mrs.  Bethime'a 
honor. 

"I  can  remember  tiow  sood  abe  waa."  said 
Mrs.  McOee.  who  Sras  presented  a  framed 
portrait  of  the  atalnp.  "She  was  a  lovtn* 
peraon.-To  tuiow  her  was  to  love  her." 

Postal  official  Hebert  L.  Brown  mid  Mrs. 
Bethune.  who  died  |n  1M5  at  the  age  of  00, 
waa  chosen  for  the  stamp  because  "her 
character  exempllfika  the  character  of  the 
nation,  which  is  lov4.  hope  and  faith. 

He  aid  Mrs.  Betbune  waa  a  "very  disnl- 
fled"  woman. 

"She  would  want'  all  black  youths  to  be 
digiUfied.  to  be  pSoud.  and  she  left  her 
legacy  behind  ao  you  can  be  a  dignified 
black  person."  Broato  said. 

Mn.  Bethune  started  Bethune-Cookman 
CoUete  and  also, founded  the  Natknal 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  In  lOM.  ahe  was 
appointed  director  Of  the  Division  of  Negro 
Affairs  for  the  National  Youth  Admlnistra' 
Uon.  ^ 

[Taken  from  the  dictionary  of  American 

Negro  Biography) 

BiooBAPaT  or  Maat  Jam  Md^os  Bbihuss 

Bethune.  Mary  Jane  McLeod  (lt7B-1965). 
educator.  dvU  right*  leader,  advisor  to  presl- 
denta.  and  govenubent  offidala.  She  was 
bora  July  10.  1875.;  in  BCayeaville.  S.C..  the 
fifteenth  child  of  tdfrua  slavea.  Saouid  and 
PaUy  McLeod.  SinSe  she  waa  one  of  their 
first  children  barn|  free,  her  family  strug- 
gled of  send  her  t«  the  local  Pred>ytei1an 
Mission  School  for  Negroes.  Through  sehol- 
arshipa  and  Joba  sue  attended  Scotia  Semi- 
nary (now  Baiber-Bootia  Collece)  in  Con- 
cord. N.C.,  and  Mbody  Bible  Institute  In 
Chicago.  Upon  graduation  from  Moody  in 
1006  ahe  returned  south  to  teach,  first  at 
Hainea  Institute  in,  Augusta.  Oa..  sod  then 
in  Sumter.  &C.  In  Sumter  she  met  and  msr- 
ried  a  fellow  teacber.  Albertus  Bethune. 
The  foUowlns  yeas  (1098)  their  only  son. 
Albert  McLeod  Bethune.  wss  bom.  In  1809 
Mrs.  Bethune  taught  in  the  Palatka  (Flori- 
da) Mlaion  Schodl.  After  four  years  of 
work,  she  moved  on  to  Daytona  Beach.  Ha., 
where  in  1904  ahS  founded  the  Daytona 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  (now  Be- 
thune-Cookman College). 

Her  herculean  Struggle  to  build  this 
school  over  the  ncSct  two  decadea  brou^t 
her  to  national  attention.  In  19M  ahe 
became  a  vlce-pregident  of  the  Natknal 
Urban  League,  Sbeialso  served  two  tenia  as 
president  of  the  Nattonal  Assodatkn  of  Col- 
ored Women  (19M-1938).  Beginning  wU>. 
the  CooUdge  admiustration.  she  served  ss 
counsellor  snd  adv^or  on  Negro  edueatkm 
and  general  probleaia  of  minority  groopa  to 
Ave  suooesive  presidents.  Her  participation 
in  this  capacity  rached  Ita  aenlth  during 
the  administoationi  of  Ftanklln  D.  Roose- 
velt In  1985  she  founded  theNatlooal 
Council  of  Negro  Women  (NCNW)  aa  an 
umbrella  orgaidaat^  of  Negro  wonen  or- 
ganisatlona.  Under  llhe  New  Deal's  Nattonal 
Youth  Admlniatr^tion  (NYA).  Bethune 
served  as  director  d(  the  Division  of  Minori- 
ty Affairs  from  1980  to  1948.  In  1045  ss  spe- 
cial representative  bf  the  Stete  D^artment 
she  attended  the  odnf  erence  in  San  Pkancis- 
co  which  estabtislied  the  United  Nattooa. 
She  waa  also  spcdal  sssistant  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war  (1945)  tat  the  aelectloa  of  eandi- 
datea  for  the  Womb's  Army  Corps  (WAC). 
(established  as  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corpa  in  1948.  Pnkn  1945  to  her  death  in 


1905  she  was  one  of  the  more  Infliifntial 
woeaen  in  the  United  States.  She  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  her  home  in  Daytona  Beadi 
on  May  18. 1955.  Funeral  aervloes  were  held 
In  Bethune-Cookman  Auditorium,  where 
tbe  eidogy  was  delivered  by  Howard  Thur- 
man.  She  was  burie!l  on  tbe  ramp<ia  She 
was  survived  by  a  son  Albert,  a  grandson,  a 
granddaughter,  and  five  great-grand-chil- 
dren, all  of  Daytona  Beach. 

Abkmw  her  many  awards  were  the  Spin- 
garn  Medal  from  the  NAACP  (1985).  the 
Medal  of  HCnor  and  Merit  from  the  Repub- 
llaue  d'Haltl  (1949),  the  Star  of  Africa  from 
the  RepubUe  of  Uberte  (1952).  tbe  Prances 
Dread  Award  for  Diittnguiahed  Service 
(1987).  and  tbe  Thomas  Jdferson  Award . 
('.948)  for  outstanding  leadership.  She  wss 
the  recMent  of  numerous  honorary  de- 
grees. Her  death.  Just  prior  to  her  eiditieth 
birthday,  brought  to  a  dose  an  intense  snd 
unrelenting  struggle  for  Negro  progress  and 
opportunity  tbat  spanned  some  sixty  years. 

Tbe  Md«od  fsmlly.  poor  by  natlond 
standarda.  were  tbe  aymbol  of  stability  and 
unity  in  tbe  Negro  community  of  Mayes- 
vUle. Deciding  sgainst  migration  at  the  end 
of  alavcry.  Samud  and  Pasty  McLeod  gath- 
ered togettier  thdr  surviving  fourteen  chQ- 
drmiaome  having  been  sold  to  neid>b(»1ng 
plantations)  and  grandmother  Sophia  and 
struggled  to  buy  Isnd  for  a  smaQ  farm.  This 
tightly  knit  Methodist  fsmlly  f ashkmed,  ss 
far  aa  their  matotel  resources  allowed,  a 
life  that  reflected  highly  set  goala.  Their 
priorities  of  securing  land,  storing  food  for 
harder  timea.  and  sharing  with  those  less 
fortunate  aoon  tnduded  an  educatkm  for 
Muy  Jane. 

As  a  child.  Mary  McLeod  waa  keenly 
aware  of  the  dlf fereacea  between  the  oom- 
f  orta  of  the  more  affluent  white  family  for 
whom  her  mother  worked  and  the  more 
barren  reaUtiea  of  her  home.  Education,  es- 
pedally  readng.  became  a  key  to  this  great 
gap  in  her  early  years  because  of  sn  ind- 
dent  she  ezperlenoed  with  the  white  daugh- 
ter of  tbat  family.  One  day  whOe  playing. 
Mary  picked  up  a  book  that  waa  snatched 
by  her  white  playmate  who  evpldned  that 
ataioe  Nevroea  could  not  read,  the  book  was 
not  for  her.  To  thto  chOd.  reading  then 
beesms  tbe  symbd  of  such  differences  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes  ss  houses  with 
windows  and  log  caMna  without  them.  Edu- 
catkm remained  hldi  on  her  list  of  necessi- 
ties for  eliminating  tbe  gapa  between  Ne- 
groea  and  irtiltea.  dthoudi  as  her  world 
widened  she  added  many  othen.  including 
polltlcd  organlsatkms.  pride  in  oneself. 
fSitb.  and  skilled  use  of  power. 

The  lesouices  of  the  famOy  were  gdva- 
iJssd  to  send  her  to  the  locd  sehooL  After 
she  Tiw»i?***«^  her  studes  thoe.  her  teach- 
er. Bnma  IK^lson.  found  a  patron  for  her  in 
a  Mary  Crlssmon,  a  white  Quaker  school- 
teacher from  Denver,  Colo.,  to  finance  her 
educatton  at  Scotia  Seminary  and  the 
Moody  Bible  IivUtute.  where  she  planned 
to  beoooM  a  missionary.  Whoi  she  finished 
In  1800  she  was  unable  to  gain  placement  as 
a  misstooary  in  Africa.  At  the  age  of  twmty 
she  waa  tfachlng  school  at  Hainea  InsUtute 
in  Augusta.  Oa..  under  Lucy  Laney.  It  was 
Laney  who  showed  McLeod  that  there  waa 
an  rarntlsl  mfrrt'"  to  be  carried  out  among 
Negroes  in  the  Udted  States  that  was  as 
worthy  ss  a  comparable  one  in  Africa. 

In  1007.  WhOe  teaching  at  the  Klndall  In- 
stitute in  Sumter,  she  married  Albertus  Be- 
thune. When  their  son  was  oidy  six  months 
dd.  Mtl  Bethune  scoepted  a  teadilng  poal- 
tion  in  Palatka.  na.  After  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Palatka  Mission  School,  she  was 


attracted  by  tbe  prolriema  and  needs  d  the 
Negro  workers  building  the  railroad  in  Flor- 
ida. In  1904  ahe  and  her  son  joined  them  in 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla.  Tbe  Daytona  Noimd 
and  Industrid  Sdiool  for  Negro  Olrls  was 
started  the  same  year  with  the  sum  of  81.50. 
Within  two  years  this  school  had  grown  to 
350  students  and  included  boya  In  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Bethune  aw  the  aduid  u  the  center  of 
the  commudty  and  therdiy  reaponaible  to 
tbe  entire  Negro  community.  This  philoso- 
phy, guiding  her  work  over  the  next  twenty 
years,  led  her  to  have  a  day  and  night 
achool.  a  currlcdum  that  included  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind,  hands,  snd  heart 
through  an  integrated  academic,  vocational, 
and  religious  program;  the  organlatlon  of  a 
aeries  of  mlsskm  schools  servloed  by  her  stu- 
dents in  the  turpentine  csmps  surrounding 
Daytona  Beach.  She  organised  a  bospltd 
for  Daytmia  Negroa  after  her  students 
were  refused  servloe  in  the  iriilte  hospital: 
her  singing  group  vidted  jsils  a  weU  a  the 
locd  hotels;  snd  in  1030  she  orgadaed  tbe 
locd  Negro  community  to  vote  for  munid- 
pd  servica  in  face  d  overt  hostility  from 
the  locd  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Tbe  needs  of  the  community  soon  de- 
manded a  larger  campiis,  snd  in  1907,  on  the 
city  dump  nirtmamcd  "HeU's  Hde,"  the 
first  building  wa  complctwl  on  the  new 
campua.  Fdth  Hall  and  other  buildings  fol- 
lowed. Of  her  efforta  to  buy  laid  for  the 
campus,  she  wrote:  "I  have  learned  already 
that  one  d  my  Important  Joba  wa  to  be  a 
good  beggar  I  rang  doorbdls  snd  tabled 
odd  prospects  without  a  lead.  I  wrote  aitl- 
da  for  whoever  would  print  them,  distrib- 
uted leafleta,  rode  interminable  ndla  of 
dusty  roads  <»  my  dd  Ucyde.  invaded 
churchea,  dubs,  kxiges.  dismben  of  com- 
merce. If  a  imMt>ect  refused  to  sake  a  oon- 
tributton  I  would  say  "thank  you  for  your 
time."  No  mattCT  how  de9  my  hurt.  I 
dways  smUed.  I  refused  to  be  discouraged, 
for  neither  God  nor  man  could  uw  a  dia- 
oouraged  aouL" 

Thea  df orU  brought  hCT  and  the  sdiod 
lifelong  friends  among  the  dfluent  visitors 
who  vacationed  in  Daytona.  The  major  con- 
tributors  were  Jama  M.  Gamble  of  Procter 
and  Gamble  Enterprlsa  and  Ihoma  H. 
White  of  the  White  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany. Tbe  needs  d  the  seliod  led  her  to 
travd  in  seardi  of  funds  and  support.  Her 
work  broudit  ber  mudi-needed  support 
from  the  Negro  leaders  d  tbe  day  such  a 
BookCT  T.  Wssblngton  snd  MSry  Church 
Tendl  d  the  Nattood  Assoclstlnn  of  Col- 

After  serving  on  the  Natlond  ChOd  Wd- 
faie  Conomlsslon  during  tbe  CooUdge  and 
Hoovo-  admlnistrationa.  she  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1985  a  a  spedd  advisor  on  minor- 
ity affairs  uider  tbe  Roosevdt  adminlstra- 
Uon.  By  1988  abe  had  become  the  director 
of  the  Division  d  Negro  Affslrs  in  the  NYA. 
and  one  of  the  few  Negroa  in  the  country 
who  had  persond  sooea  to  the  president.  In 
her  rde  a  director.  Bethune  traveled  the 
country  inspecting  tbe  various  projecte  ad 
up  to  arve  the  needa  d  youth  during  the 
Dei»«asion.  She  wa  sIm  able  to  influence 
the  expendture  of  NYA  funds  for  such 
Negro  insUtutlons  a  Bethune-Cookman 
College. 

The  New  Ded  period  provkied  fertile 
grouid  for  national  orgsntaatlona.  In  1935 
Bethune  organised  the  Nattood  Coundl  d 
Negro  Women  In  keeping  with  her  theory 
that  audi  a  coalition  wodd  provide  a  more 
powerf d  datf orm  from  which  to  be  beard. 
Fy>Uowing  the  same  strategy.  In  August  1980 
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HtgroM  boMiiic  fmrtous 
I  in  Um  RoaM««lt  adMlaiatraUan  to 
I  to  piBii  way*  to  wear*  tbe  Nagro'i 
of  Uw  Mnr  DmL  Thto  group 
known  m  tte  Back  CWbtawt.  ud 
WM  tlM  foHBtettoB  vt  two  notkMMl  OOBta'- 
enow  iMiiiilMil  by  BKhiBM.  and  mpported 
by  the  NTA.  to  apian  praMnno  and  aolu- 
Uan  foitlMr.  Tlw  'Vuo  Book"  «aa  the 
nautt  of  the  flnt  oautwuot  on  cMl  liber- 
tiea.  held  In  January  IMT.  It  vae  BeChune'a 
taak  to  deliver  thia  report  to  the  preetdent. 
althoiwfa  the  reipenee  to  thle  atatement  of 
Macro  eonoetm  WM  aUght.  it  rcBMlned  a  tee- 
of  Bethune'a  efforU  at  etfeeUnc 
'.  and  oppartonltjr  for  her  people.  Her 
tnflnenne  waa  partteolarly  atroog  beeauee  of 
her  pefsonal  frtandriilp  with  Mra.  Eleanor 
IHwiemll 

Wnh  the  united  Statea  entry  Into  World 
War  n.  Mia.  Bathone  piedged  the  support 
of  the  NCMW  and  aa«  the  flnt  Negroee 
hired  In  the  Mattanal  Oetenae  planU  vho 
had  been  trained  In  the  NT  A  eenten.  Al- 
thoiwh  ahe  auppottad  the  natlooal  effort. 
ahe  nenr  allovad  It  to  be  contrued  that 
ahe  auppoeted  aegregation  In  the  armed 
fonaa.  avedally  in  the  training  of  the 
B'a  AmdUaiy  Aimy  Oorpe  at  Fort  Dee 

Alter  the  NTA  eeaaed  on  Aug.  S.  IMS.  Be- 
thune  eontlmed  her  work  aa  an  advocate  of 
her  people,  though  HI  health  had  forced  her 
to  give  up  the  prealdency  of  Bethune-Oook- 
num  OoDege  to  IMS.  She  mined  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  point  In  the  name  of  digni- 
ty and  rameet  doe  every  human  being.  She 
waa  vkMy  known  for  not  anawering  to 
"Mary."  or  "Auntte."  or  any  of  the  other 
ueed  to  refer  to  Negro 
a  atay  at  Johna  Hopkina 
for  a  atauia  operation  in  IMO.  ahe 
that  two  Negro  docton  be  al- 
to ubaMve  the  opentlon.  a  firrt  for 
Johna  "T****  Her  docton  wen  among  the 
many  whltea  who  wen  reprimanded  for  not 
adikaaBiM  her  properly  aa  "ICn.  Bethune." 
Bethune  developed  a  flair  for  dreai.  eharae- 
teilaed  by  long  capea.  vdveta.  Jewelry,  and  a 
cane  that  die  aald  ahe  carried  for  "swank." 
A  big  woman  who  made  an  impreastve 
figure,  ahe  ueed  It  and  her  supeib  oratorical 
ability  to  Influence  audlenm.  eepeclally  In 
the  United  Statee.  Of  herself  ahe  aald  many 
tlBsea.  "UMk  at  me.  I  am  Btatck.  I  am  beautl- 
fuL" 

In  the  latter  yean  of  her  life  ahe  contin- 
ued to  tnvd.  againat  the  wiahea  of  her 
doctor,  and  to  pubUah  her  vlewa.  with  tbe 

per  columna  In  the  CMeo^o  Dtftmder  and 
the  Mttsbwfpfc  Comrier.  Her  theortee  and 
philoaophy  wen  publiahed  In  several  an- 
thologln.  notably  chapten  in  WtuU  the 
Ntgn  WmMta  (1M4)  edited  by  Rayford  W. 
Logan,  and  TMrtsen  AaieHeBii»  Tikefr  Spir- 
itual AiUxMotmpMu  (IMS)  edited  by  Louis 
Finkdstain.  In  then  efforta  Bethune's 
Image  of  henelf  aa  a  miaalonary  for  her 
people,  and  all  mankind  len  fortunate  and 
shackled  by  radal  and  economic  diarrlmina- 
tlon.  was  prominent.  In  her  "last  Will  and 
Teetament"  (first  published  In  Mbon%  Aug. 
IMe.  agahi  in  Uept.  IMS.  and  for  a  third 
in  Nov.  IVTS)  she  emphaalaed  several 
for  the  forward  movement  of  her 
people.  Self -reapect.  pride,  and  love  for  one- 
sdf  as  a  Negro  wen  among  the  gifts  she  left 
to  hen  "chOAcn."  On  her  death.  Mrs.  WU- 
Uam  Thomas  Maaon.  then  president  of  the 
NCNW.  said:  "She  built  innumerable 
bridgts  between  the  races  through  her 
depth  of  undentanrtliig  of  the  problems  of 
the  Negra  people  and  tbe  Ideals  of  Amer- 


ica." The  MUsburpA  Ctmritr  ended  Its  trib- 
ute to  her  with  than  words:  "The  aeetdent 
of  color  aaade  hen  Negro  and  ahe  ennoUad 
the  word."  On  the  ntatety-nlnth  anniversary 
of  her  Mrth.  a  brooM  stUue  commemont- 
taig  har  leadership  waa  unveiled  In  Uneoln 
Park.  Waahing  on.  D.C.  It  waa  the  first 
statue  tai  bono  of  any  woman  and  of  any 
Negro  in  a  puttie  park  In  the  natlon'a  cap- 


A  aaan  thorough  treatment  of  Mia.  Be- 
thune'a life  la  In  the  following  biographlea: 
Catherine  Owena  Fsan'a  JTonr  McLtod  Be- 
Ihwmt  (IMl).  Rackham  Holt's  Mary  JCeXeod 
BHhu»ti  a  BtognpiNr  (1M4). 
Gdden  Steme'a  Mary  MeLtod 
(IMT).  Tha*  Is  an  obituary  In  JttH. 
aUy  written  by  William  M.  Brewer  (Oct 
IMS.  pp.  SM-M).  Bethune  kept  a  diary  for 
DBoat  of  her  producthre  yean  and  her  papen 
an  tai  the  memorial  erected  for  her  on  the 
Bethune^Vwkman  campus  in  Daytona 
Beach.  PU.—Bemlce  Reagan 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PATRICIA 
ROBERTS  HARRIS 

Ifr.  HATCH-  Mr.  Preatdent.  It  is 
oommonly  said  of  those  with  whom  we 
may  (Usacree  at  the  moment  that  they 
are  "living  in  the  past."  Haae  of  us 
wants  to  be  aotniaed  of  using  yester- 
day's aoluti(»s— which  are  now  inad- 
equate—as salves  for  today's  i»t>blems. 
i^id  so  many  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  acramble  to  avoid  that  accu- 
sation that  we  are  incapable  of  recog- 
nising aomeone  who  may  go  to  the 
other  extrane.  aomeone  who  truly 
lives  in  the  future. 

Just  as  we  shun  those  who  live  in 
the  past,  so  should  we  seelc  out  and 
f  oUow  those  who  have  a  vision  worth 
following  of  wliat  life  Is  to  be.  One 
such  person,  who  perhaps  lived  so  far 
in  the  future  that  she  left  us  much  too 
soon,  waa  Patricia  Roberts  Harris. 

Two  examples  of  her  forward  think- 
ing have  been  highlighted  in  com- 
ments about  her  since  her  death.  As 
many  people  did  who  are  now  promi- 
nent in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Harris 
led  a  movement  to  dsacgregstti  a  lunch 
counter  here  in  Washington.  DC.  And 
as  we  have  c(»ie  to  expect  of  many 
other  women.  Mrs.  Harris  graduated 
first  In  her  class  at  the  national  law 
center  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. What  makes  these  events 
noteworthy  to  us  is  that  she  did  these 
things  so  early.  She  led  the  lunch 
counter  desegregation  drive  in  194S. 
years  before  President  Truman  or- 
dered the  military  desegregated,  and  a 
generation  before  the  famous  sit-ins  of 
the  early  IMO's  that  stirred  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  action  against  racial 
segregation.  She  graduated  from  law 
school  In  1960.  4  years  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  that  many  credit  with 
opening  the  doors  of  professional  edu- 
cation—and professional  opportunity- 
to  others  of  her  sex. 

Our  national  debates  feature  argu- 
ments that  achievements  such  as 
these  are  difficult  for  wcHnen  or  blacks 
in  1985.  It  must  have  been  nearly  im- 
possible for  a  woman  and  a  black  then. 


Tet.  Mrs.  Harris  did  these  thinss. 
and  she  did  them  as  if  to  offer  a  pre- 
view of  the  life  of  servloe  to  Amerteans 
that  was  to  follow. 

She  was  the  first  black  wtmian  to 
serve  in  the  Cabinet,  first  as  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  XMma  DevekHiment. 
then  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Weltere— the  Department 
was  restructured  during  her  tenure,  to 
become  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  when  the  Department 
of  Education  was  created.  Before  that 
she  was  the  first  black  woman  to 
become  an  Amhasssrtnr,  to  become 
dean  of  a  law  school,  and  the  first  U.S. 
black  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  She  ambitiously  car- 
ried out  the  duties  of  these  high  Oov- 
emment  positions.  She  performed  her 
duties  with  great  dignity  and  honor. 

But  these  were  only  the  most  visible 
of  her  public  services.  Her  service  to 
education  when  she  was  tnitaide  of 
Government,  as  a  membw  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  as  a  member  of  the  Ckme- 
gie  OommlsBi(m  on  the  Future  of 
Higher  Eihication— to  pick  two  exam- 
ples—is much  less  known,  but  no  less 
noteworthy.  Mrs.  Harris  pushed  for 
reform  of  laws  and  government  wher- 
ever she  thought  good  might  be  ac- 
complished during  m<»e  than  three 
decades— as  a  member  of  the  United 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Committee  on  Civil 
RighU  in  1963  and  1964— lust  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  landmarii  Civil 
lUghts  Act  of  1964— as  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  iJtw  Revision 
Committee,  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area  Young  Womens 
Christian  Association  [TWCAl.  aa  a 
member  of  the  Home  Rule  C(»nmittee 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Ccmimittee  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevmtion  of  Vio- 
lence, and  as  a  trustee  of  the  20th 
Century  Fun<L 

In  tumor  of  her  outstanding  accom- 
plishment, no  fewer  than  23  different 
colleges  and  universities  awarded  her 
honorary  degrees. 

I  was  impressed  again  with  Mrs. 
Harris'  drive  last  year  when  the 
George  Washington  University  was  de- 
bating how  and  whether  Its  outstand- 
ing part-time  division  of  the  national 
law  center  should  be  continue<L  I  fol- 
lowed the  controversy  because  that 
program  has  a  disproporticmately 
large  Impact  (m  Utah,  my  home  State. 
Outstanding  graduates  from  the  na- 
tional law  center's  part-time  division 
are  found  in  all  comers  of  the  legal 
community  in  Utah,  as  lawyers  and 
Judges,  and  as  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors. The  issue  was  a  crucial  ohe. 
When  it  appeared  that  a  faculty  vote 
on  the  issue  would  be  very  close,  Mrs. 
Harris— who  was  by  that  time  already 


stricken  with  the  diseaae  that  would 
eventually  take  hor  llf e— eould  vat  be 
kept  from  the  faculty  meeting,  where 
she  voted  to  continue  the  pragram. 
She  voted  in  the  Minority  that  after- 
noon. But  the  siitole  fact  that  Mrs. 
Harris  felt  so  stroicly  about  the  Issue 
helped  persuade  the  board  of  direetois 
of  the  school  to  conduct  an  extensive 
study  of  the  propoM  to  (dose  the  part- 
time  division.  In  the  end.  the  board 
crafted  a  plan  to  s^ve  and  Improve  the 
program.  That  fMulty  vote  whldi  re- 
quired so  much  eliort  for  Mrs.  Harris 
was,  ultimately,  n*t  the  deciding  rote. 
She  could  have  stayed  away  for  the 
good  of  her  health,  and  no  one  would 
have  condemned  ber.  But  she  made 
the  effort  to  get  to  the  meeting,  sat 
through  the  hoikrs  of  debate  and 
voted— and  that  simple  act.  made 
under  trying  drtumstanoes,  hdped 
push  the  decision  uie  otho-  way. 

We  suffer  from  a  latt  of  people  with 
the  vision  to  see  ihe  solutkms  to  the 
many  proUems  in  face.  We  suffer 
from  a  latk  of  petele  who  can  Inspire 
others  to  see  their  vision  of  a  better 
future,  and  Inspi^  (ythers  to  ftdlow 
them  to  «ork  to  ^Aleve  that  future. 
So,  Mr.  Presldentj  It  is  a  serious  blow 
to  our  Nation  when  we  lose  such  a 
person,  as  we  havi  recently  lost  Patri- 
cia Roberts  Harris.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  to  take  bfcr  place,  although  I 
hope  for  our  saUe  such  people  with 
such  great  talenukxist.  But  I  do  know 
that  our  Nation  will  be  mudi  the 
better  If  Just  a  ttd  people  would  try  to 
achieve  as  mndi  M  Mrs.  HAtrlsdld  In 
her  life.  Otir  Naion  would  be  mutih 
improved  If  those  pho  try  were  able  to 
achieve  only  half  ^  much. 

Our  Nation  needs  beacons,  and  she 
was  a  Ughtbousk  Patrlda  RoberU 
Harris  will  be  sOTcly  missed. 


lOOTH,    160TH.  AND   200TH  ANNI- 
VERSARIBB  O^  4BOUTH  CAROIJ- 
NA  CmSB  AND  COUNTIEB 
Ur.   THURMOND.   Mr.   President, 
the  great  State  I  of  South  Carolina 
enjoys  a  rich  hnltage  ste^Ded  in  tradi- 
tion. As  one  of  tbe  Original  lUrteen 
Colonies,  the  PalAietto  State  has  long 
been  in  the  f orefitont  of  America's  his- 
tory. 

During  the  American  Revolution, 
South  Carolina  ^ras  a  focal  point  of 
many  pivotal  events  crudal  to  our  Na- 
tion's founding.  Battles  such  as  Kings 
Mountain.  Cowp^ns,  Ninety  Six,  and 
Camden  are  Just  a  few  of  the  skir- 
mishes which  set  the  stage  for  an  ulti- 
mate col(mial  victory  over  British 
troops. 

Tears  later,  Sof  th  Carolina  was  the 
setting  for  yet  another  imjxntant  oc- 
currence. In  Charleston  Harbor,  the 
first  shots  of  tqe  War  Between  the 
States  resonated  the  deafening  inau- 
gurati(m  of  our  (Country's  darkest  era. 
Throughout  86\ith  Carolina,  there 
an  several  towns,  cities,  and  coimties 
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that  have  served  as  the  badcdrop  to 
these  hlstorleal  occasions  These  re- 
glons  have  matured  with  America,  and 
have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
pragrem  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  1965  marks  the  lOOch, 
ISOCh.  or  aooth  snnlversary  of  30 
towns,  dtles,  and  counties  in  South 
Carolina.  All  across  our  State,  these 
areas  wiD  be  celebrating  their  found- 
ings and  Inooiporaticms  with  festivals, 
galas.  paradfT.  and  baniuets.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  congratulate  those 
IffTiJMI^  OB  their  respective  centen- 
ntaia,  tftqiiil^<f<"it^""**'*  and  bicenten- 


I  know  that  my  fellow  South  Caro- 
llnlaiM  and  wrtleagues  in  the  Senate 
would  want  to  Join  me  in  recognizing 
the  following  towns,  dtles,  and  coun- 
ties as  they  celetoate  anniversaries 
this  year 

aee-TKsa  CBLBBBATion 

Counttaa:  AMMvOle.  Cheater.  Cheaterfleld. 
Clarendon.  Daritawton.  Edgefield.  Fairfield. 
Laneaater.  Laureoa.  Marlboro.  Newberry, 
Richland,  Spartanburg,  Sumter.  York. 


lae-TSsa 


Cltlea:  Aiken.  Darllnston. 
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Cltlea  or  towna:  Foreston.  Glenn  Springe. 
Orahama.  Knl^tvtlle,  Lewladale.  Martin's 
Depot,  Modoc  Moncks  Comer,  Mt.  Carmel. 
Rumphvllle.  TUum.  Waterloo.  Windsor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAFER 
FOUNDA'nON 

Mr.  DECON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attrition  of  my  col- 
leagues the  superb  woiic  by  the  Safer 
Foundatkm  of  Chicago  in  easing  the 
return  to  society  of  persons  who  have 
completed  a  sentence  in  prison. 

The  foundation  will  celebrate  its 
15th  anniversary  on  April  18  with  a 
dinner  at  the  Hsratt  Regency  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  and  a  happy  occasion  it  is. 

The  nfer  foundati(m  is  a  not-for- 
profit  group  funded  by  both  govern- 
ment and  private  sector  contributions. 
It  assists  ex-prisoners  in  finding  woriL 
and  in  so  (kring  makes  the  entire  com- 
munity a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  the  safer  foundation 
serves  as  an  excdlent  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  whm  caring 
people  work  together  with  govetnment 
and  business. 

I  want  to  commend  everyone  In- 
volved with  the  safer  foundation  on 
the  woi^  they  do.  and  I  wish  the  orca- 
nlsatlon  the  best  of  luck  and  a  bright 

fUtUK. 


THE  SHINING  PATH 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  summer  my  Subcommittee  on 
Children.  Family,  Drugs  and  Alcohol- 
ism omducted  a  hearing  into  the  con- 
nection between  drugs  and  terrorism. 
During  this  hearing,  numerous  terror- 
ist groups,  funded  in  large  part  from 
the  profits  of  illegal  narcotics  traf fi(dE- 
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Ing.  were  rtisnissfd  One  of  these 
groups  struck  me  ss  particularly  ter- 
rifying—"Sendero  Luminoso"— the 
Shining  Path  of  Peru. 

This  view  Is  substantiated  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Outlook  section  of  the 
Washtngton  Post  <m  Sunday,  March 
24.  In  this  article,  a  nvorter  who  had 
lived  in  Peru,  and  had  become  familiar 
with  Peruvian  culture  and  society,  dls- 
cuases  the  adverse  changes  brought 
about  by  this  terrorist  group  in  Peru. 

The  Shining  Path  has  had  an  impact 
not  only  on  rural  areas  in  Peru,  but 
also  on  Peru's  capital  dty  of  Lima. 
While  this  guerrilla  group  scans  to 
medaliae  in  terrorising  rural  people 
who  do  not  accept  its  domlnati(m.  the 
city  of  Lima  has  also  reacted  to  the 
terrorism  of  the  Shining  Path.  As  the 
author  of  the  Washingtcm  Post  article 
puts  it: 

I  waa  stuimed  to  find  soldi«s  and  poUoe 
with  sulnnartiine  guns  on  every  corner 
facing  the  congested  sklewalks.  Arrests,  ez- 
pkiaiona.  and  biaekouta  have  become  oom- 
monplaoe.  At  nl^t.  tail  driven  follow  com- 
plex detoun  throui^  the  darkened  streeU 
to  avoid  the  many  barrleadn  aet  up  around 
police  and  mlUtary  inataUationa.  The  city's 
tension  Is  palpiOtle.  all  becauae  of  this  small, 
strange  band  of  revcdutionarles. 

The  Shining  Path  is  recognized  as 
unique  #"»»"g  terrorist  groups  for 
many  ntaooB.  Its  emphasis  on  secrecy, 
its  organiastion  into  small,  independ- 
ent cells,  its  small  membetship— esti- 
mated at  1,500  to  2,000-and  its  violent 
tactics  tend  to  obscure  its  origins  and 
its  objec^ves.  One  condusion  is  ines- 
cvMble,  however— the  Shining  Path  of 
Pera  is  the  most  mysterious,  snd  per- 
Iu4i8  the  most  dangerous,  terrorist 
group  in  Latin  Amolca  today. 

An  aspect  of  the  Sendero  Luminoso 
particularly  difficult  to  comprehend  is 
the  focus  of  their  violence  on  members 
of  their  own  ethnic  group  and  ecommi- 
ic  dasB.  The  Shining  Path  uses  the 
C(Hnmunist  logo— the  hammer  and 
cyde— and  espouses  Communist  phi- 
losophy, but  its  sheer  ruthlessness  hss 
led  even  the  Chinese  Comxaanist 
Party  to  disavow  the  movemmt.  This 
terrorist  groiq>  continues  to  impose  its 
prosence,  though,  not  by  phflosophical 
persuasion,  but  by  imp(>8lng  a  reign  of 
terror  in  whole  sections  of  Peru. 

The  unstable  eeouaatic.  political, 
and  social  situations  that  exist  in  Peru 
certainly  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  Shining  Path:  this,  and  the  in- 
creasingly lucrative  coca  crop  that 
funds  their  (aerations.  In  their  pro- 
fessed desire  to  destroy  modern  sode- 
ty,  the  Shining  Path  has,  and  will,  uti- 
lize any  means,  whether  it  is  drug  traf- 
ficking, murder,  or  kidnaping,  to  bring 
about  this  destruction.  Through  vio- 
lence and  fear,  both  the  rural,  Indian- 
speaking  peasant  populati(m.  and  the 
urban,  Spanish-speaking  p(vnilation  of 
Peru  are  coerced  into  txwperating  with 
the  Shining  Path.  Peru's  security 
foroes  have  proved  themselves  unwill- 
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inc  or  unable  to  deal  with  thla  group. 
Although  the  military  has  exerted 
aome  effort  to  reaiat  the  growing  domi- 
nation of  the  Shining  Path.  It  haa  too 
often  been  miadlreeted.  and  innocent 
dtiaens  pay  the  priee. 

Mr.  Preaident.  if  there  is  anyone  left 
on  this  Barth  who  thinks  that  illicit 
narcotics  doesnt  affect  each  and  every 
one  of  us— from  the  most  primitive. 
hui-dwellin«  peaaant  in  the  Peruvian 
mountains,  to  the  most  gifted,  sucoeaa- 
ful  comedian  in  Hollywood— I  would 
like  him  or  her  to  read  about  the  Shin- 
ing Path.  It  is  tncontrovertable  proof 
that  those  who  deal  in  drugs  are  as 
deadly  and  destructive  as  the  drugs 
themselves. 


ADMINISTRATION  POUCT  ON 
CHILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5.  I  placed  in  the  Raooas  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
P^vuary  38.  with  remarks.of  my  own. 
relatiiw  to  the  administration's  ques- 
tionable policy  toward  Chile.  Subse- 
quently, it  came  to  my  attention  that 
the  Times  «i  February  38  had  printed 
an  Editors'  Note  acknowledging  that 
part  of  the  editorial  had  been  baaed  on 
a  news  dispatch  puUiahed  on  Febru- 
ary 31  that  had  quoted  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Langhome  A.  Motley 
out  of  context. 

Yestttday.  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  MusKOWSKi.  placed  the  Editors' 
Note  in  the  Racoai).  Although  my  re- 
marks on  Chile  in  the  March  5  Raooao 
referred  to  other  comments  by  Mr. 
Motley,  they  did  not  mmtion  the  quo- 
tatlcm  at  issue  in  the  Editors'  Note 
published  by  the  Times  on  February 
38. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  situation.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worthwhile  to  have  all  the 
relevant  materials  aiH>ear  in  one  place 
in  the  RacoaD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  comments  of  March  S. 
the  original  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  February  25,  the  news  dispatch 
printed  on  February  21.  and  the  Edi- 
tors' Note  of  February  28  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordowl  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBs.  as  f cdlows: 

(From  the  CaocreHlonsl  Record,  liar.  5. 

1965  (p.  83457)] 

AiammiBATioii  Poucr  o>  Canx 

Mr.  KBonDT.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  have  read 
vtth  Intereit  recent  prea  reports  that  the 
Reagsn  Admlnlatratlon  has  stepped  up  ef- 
forts to  move  Chile's  11-year-old  military 
dictatorship  toward  a  return  to  democracy. 
The  flnt  manifestation  of  this  policy  was 
the  administration's  commendable  decision 
to  ahstain  on  a  $1M  million  industrial  recov- 
ery loan  to  Chile  by  the  Inter-Amerkan  De- 
velopment Bank  in  order  to  protest  the  re- 
newal for  another  M  days  of  the  state  of 
slece  «T'»»^  by  General  Pinochet  last  No- 
vember. The  recent  visit  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  I«nchome  Motley  to  Chile 
and  the  upcoming  visit  of  Deputy  Amistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Nestor  Sancbea  were 


reportedly  planned  for  the  purpoae  of 
suriiw  the  Chilean  Oovemment  and  the 
noD-Communist  opposition  to  resume  a 
dialot  on  a  timetable  for  a  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. 

The  vtatt  of  Mr.  MoUey.  however,  sunerts 
that  the  aiknlBlstratlon's  new  approadi  to 
Chile  la  more  smoke  than  fire.  Aoootdlnc  to 
iBsporti.  be  told  American  businsm- 
in  Chile  that  the  admlnlstiattoo's  ab- 
stention on  the  bank  loan  was  a  esncsasinn 
to  umiirasinnsl  premure  and  did  not  Indl- 
eate  a  dianse  in  policy  toward  Chile.  Mr. 
MoUey  to  also  reported  to  have  said  that  "it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  a  gringo  to  try 
to  muscle  General  Ftaiochet."  This  state- 
ment stands  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  adtaln- 
Istratkn's  wUUngnem  to  use  pressure  to 
f  oroe  the  leftist  regime  in  Nicaragua  to  de- 
mocratise—even  to  the  point  of  threatening 
to  overthrow  it  If  it  does  not  include  opposi- 
tion elements  in  the  Government. 

Given  his  reluctance  to  exert  pressurs  on 
Pinochet.  R  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's trip  brought  such  meager  results.  A 
State  Department  offldal  said  that  Pino- 
chet "did  not  ghre  •  •  *  any  spedfle  dates 
nor  calendars  nor  chronology"  for  demo- 
cratic reforms  but  only  gave  Mr.  Motley 
vague  assurances  about  an  eventual  transi- 
tion to  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  unlem  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  use  Its  substantial  economic  lever- 
age by  M<K^hig  multilateral  development 
bank  loans  to  Chile,  the  Pinochet  regime 
will  not  budge  from  its  stubborn  refusal  to 
carry  out  democratic  reforms.  High-level 
visits  that  signal  the  administration's  un- 
wlllingnem  to  use  pressure  will  not  pemiade 
Pinochet  that  we  are  serious  about  encour- 
aging donocraey  in  Chile  but  will  only  give 
him  greater  respectability  and  demorallM 
the  democratic  opposition.  In  a  recent  edito- 
rial, the  New  York  Times  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  folly  of  the  administration's  ap- 
pnwch  to  Chile.  I  request  that  the  entire 
text  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FooK  Mobs  Tims  hi  Ckilb? 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  reconcOed 
to  four  more  years  of  military  dictatorship 
in  Chile  and  not  even  embarrassed  to  say  so. 
That  is  the  incredUdc  meassge  delivered 
there  this  week  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Lanhome  MoUey.  He  resU  easy  with 
the  Pinochet  regime's  plan  to  permit  no 
electkms  untU  ia«a.  No  one  should  be  either 
alarmed  or  fooled  by  Washington's  recent 
refusal  to  vote  for  new  international  loans 
to  Chile.  That  was  only  an  empty  gesture 
intended  to  impress  liberals  In  Congress. 

Mr.  Motley's  diplomacy  is  truly  breathtak- 
ing. He  was  the  highest  ranking  American 
visitor  to  Chile  since  General  Pinochet  re- 
imposed  a  state  of  siege  last  fall  and  aided 
all  pretense  of  liberation.  The  mass  round- 
ups of  a  decade  ago  were  resumed,  alienat- 
ing Chilean  politicians  of  every  stripe  and 
leadlns  to  the  rtismlmal  of  Smglo  Onofre 
larpa.  the  most  Impressive  civilian  in  the 
Pinochet  CaMneC. 

How  did  aU  this  imprem  Mr.  MoUey?  "My 
imprcaskm  is  this  destiny  of  Chile,  in  Chile- 
an hands,  is  In  goods  hands." 

This  appalling  stance  is  particularly  hard 
to  take  from  an  Administration  that  has 
been  claiming  so  much  credit  for  the  resto- 
ration of  democracy  in  a  number  of  South 
American  countries.  Its  unwillingntas  to 
give  any  credit  to  the  pressures  applied  by 
the  Carter  Administration  once  seemed  only 
partisan.   Now   it  seems  right  to  wonder 
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whether  the  Reagan  team  feels  any  : 
sibUlty  for  poUUcal  trends  in  the 
sphere. 

Much  depends  on  the  Chilean 
Across  the  continent  the  future  eonsUtu- 
tlooal  position  of  the  military  is  a  suhjset  of 
ddlcate  negottattlon.  Continuing  violenoe 
and  unrest  In  Chile,  which  the  dletatonhip 
taivitaii  with  its  poUeies.  make  life  even  more 
difficult  for  the  fragile  deaaocracles  in 
neighboring  states.  A  democratic  restorm- 
tlOD.  however,  could  brl^ten  eeooomlc 
prospects,  fadntatlng  regioaal  cooperation 
and  pressure  foreign  Investors. 

For  deeadas  prior  to  19TI.  Clille  was  a 
democratic  redoubt  in  a  sea  of  Latin  dleta- 
tora.  Today,  the  reverse  is  true.  It  may  take 
four  years  or  more  to  get  rid  of  this  dleta- 
tocablp,  but  even  one  year  slxnild  be  too 
long   for    representatives   of   the    United 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Ftb. ».  IMS] 
U  A  Savor,  Banaa  Cans  Visix.  Avons 

un  CKmcam.  or  PuHtuasi 
SsmiMo.  February  M.— A  high-ranking 
Reagan  Admlnistratian  offidHl  said  tool^t 
that  Chile  still  has  "a  way  to  go"  la  Its  polit- 
ical development,  but  In  oontrast  to  reeent 
State  Department  dertaratlons,  the  offldal 
avoided  vtrtoially  any  crttleiaB  of  the  Chile- 

"My  tanpresslon  to  thto  destiny  of  Chile,  In 
Chilean  hands,  to  In  good  hands."  said 
Langbome  A.  Motley.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  IntcrAmerlean  Affairs,  wlio  was 
ending  a  four-day  visit  here. 

Mr.  Motley's  departure  statement  at  the 
airport  and  responses  to  questtaia  ssemed 
to  undsiBoore  ttae  feeling  ssMBg  soose  oppo- 
slUoo  leaders  sad  liiisliisssmen  be  met  with 
during  hto  four-day  trip  liere  that  the 
United  States  wouM  not  dramatieally  step 
up  pressure  on  Chile's  Issders  to  bring 
about  a  transltiao  to  democracy. 

"Fundamentally.  President  Reagan  be- 
lleves  mOi  country  seU  the  paoe  at  which  It 
goes  throu^  the  tranaitian  to  democracy," 
Mr.  Motley  said.  In  toqwooe  to  a  question 
about  the  copoems  of  the  Utalted  States,  be 
added  that  lie  would  not  use  the  word  "con- 
cern," but  "taiterests." 

Mr.  MoUey  listed  those  InteresU  as  "sta- 
bility" and  the  country's  ability  "to  have 
economic  development  for  the  people." 

Recent  State  Department  declarations 
have  stressed  Washington's  "concern  over 
the  course  of  evcnU  tai  Cblla  and  speciflcal- 
ly  the  absence  of  a  dialogue  betweoi  the 
Government  and  the  democratic  opposl- 
Uon."  Mr.  Motley's  unexpected  visit  was  an- 
nounced soon  after  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet 
renewed  a  state  of  siege  earlier  thto  montli, 
and  restated  hto  intention  to  remain  In 
power  until  at  least  19M.  It  was  viewed  as 
one  of  a  series  of  recent  developments  that 
oould  signal  a  poasllde  change  in  American 
policy  toward  ChUe. 

But  while  here,  Mr.  Motley  stressed  to 
various  groups  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion would  not  change  its  policies  substan- 
tially, according  to  opposlUon  leaders. 

Some  diplomats  have  said  they  favor  tlie 
Ides  of  pressing  the  Government  to  appoint 
a  congress  or  hold  mayoral  elections.  These 
proposals,  however,  seem  unlikely  in  the 
currmt  pcditical  situation,  in  v^ilch  the 
Government  has  impnsfrt  strict  vmm  cen- 
sorship and  delayed  acting  to  permit  poUtl- 
cal  parties  to  organise. 

The  Administration,  opposition  leaders 
and  offldato  seemed  more  concerned  that 
the  Government  follow  through  in  prepar- 


ing the  oountry  for  a  traasltiaQ  to 

cy  in  1M»  tbsn  In  «oMing  op  tbst  ^. . 

In  line  with  thto  obketlve.  they  ssld  tbey 
expected  the  United  States  to  oontimie  to 
apply  dipkaaatie  procure  to  end  the  Mate 
of  siege  and  lift  pre^  censorship,  bat  dki 
not  expect  stirooger  akkm  sudi  ss  s" 
to  btoek  hians  tna  |lntematk»al 


"They  are  not  ready  to  use  any  economic 
leverage,"  an  oppoaltlSn  leader  said. 

To  protest  tlie  Oovenmient'S  Innaan 
rIghU  rwiord.  the  Untted  States  recently  ab- 
stained from  voting  on  a  loan  from  the 
Intematiooal  Develofmcnt  Bank.  Bat  Mr. 
Motley  tried  to  reaailire  bustaeaaacn  Iwre 
that  the  abatwithm  wis  a  coocsasinn  to  Coo- 
lumlnnsl  preaauie  abd  did  not  taidieate  a 
change  in  poliey  toward  CliHe.  aoeordtag  to 

an  American  bualaaaaiBan. 

Mr.  Motley  did  not  ^oounent  on  any  loans, 
but  aeemed  to  taidloate  the  Reagan  AikBinis- 
trstton  was  wOUng  (o  give  Mr.  Ptawebet 
more  time  to  show  progress  tai  a  tzaaaltloo 
to  demooracy.  He  salq  that  tlie  Govmnaent 
had  yet  to  carry  tbroMb  with  eettatai 

the  IMO  Ooosttl r _- 

place  between  IMO^mI  IM»,  sudi  as  the 
law  to  legalise  the  rwtfrsrton  of  political 
parties.  However,  be  isdded.  "it  to  also  cor- 
rect to  say  that  thto  Is  IQM  and  not  ItW." 

In  the  next  six  mo^iths.  the  World  Bank 
win  ooiMkler  two  lo«is  for  ChUe— one  for 
110  million  to  lis  odlllOD  and  aaotber  for 
$800  million  over  tb4  next  three  years,  ac- 
cording tft  rrnnrr*f**^ 

Faaure  to  get  tlM  larger  loan  would  be 
devastatmg  to  ChOe.  they  said.  But  diplo- 
mats and  poUtlciaiM  here  doubted  that  the 
United  States  wrndd  mske  a  serious  effort 
to  block  the  loons. 

In  part,  they  aaM.  Washington  was  unlike- 
ly to  punue  aaeb  attion  because  oftleisis 
doubted  it  would  havfc  any  effect  'Hlie  fSet 
of  the  matter  to  that  Ptaioehet  doesnt  give  a 
«wmii  about  tlM  U  A.f  a  bualiHanwsn  said. 

Mr.  Motley  met  with  general  Pinochet 
nearly  all  top  Oovetfment  offldato  and  op- 
position Uaikiii  durlkg  hto  vtait  wliieh  wss 
reported  exteosivdyjby  the  press  bers  snd 
infhMlti'  a  day  (tf  fisaing  In  southern  CtaHe. 
Rather  than  making  Isny  statements  critteal 
of  the  GoveruMnt  fttate  Department  offl- 
dato stressed  to  the  local  prem  that  he  was 
here  "to  Usten"  and  "Ito  learn." 

One  poUtlcal  aouR|e  said  Motley  had  left 
hff  meettaw  with  PSesident  Ptaioehet  even 
more  convlneed  that!  the  military  ruler  had 
no  taitention  of  gMbg  up  power  early  or 
making  room  for  the  political  partiaa. 

Tlie  State  Departifent  to  said  to  be  most 
concerned  about  thedday  tai  the  law  legal- 
ixtaig  poUtieal  partled  and  woukl  oooaider  an 
announcement  of  th4  law  as  an  taidieatkm  of 
some  progress,  accofding  to  diplomats  and 
local  party  leaders. 
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tbe  oMidal.  Laiwhome  A.  Motley.  Assist- 
ant Seoctsry  of  State  for  Inter-American 
AffSiiB.  was  quotsd  ss  saytaig  tai  hto  depar- 
ture statement  "My  Imprrsslnn  to  thto  desti- 
ny of  CSiile.  tai  CtiUean  hands,  to  tai  good 
hands."  (An  editorial  on  Monday,  baaed 
partly  on  that  report  also  dted  Uie  quota- 
tion.) 

By  i?f«*«««g  the  context  of  Mr.  Motley's 
Nomrks.  tbe  iftn— *^''  may  have  left  a  nds- 
Uiailliig  imiwiiinn  about  the  "Chilean 
hands"  to  wlildi  lie  referred. 

Mr.  Mottey's  full  comment  was:  "From  my 
penpeettve.  I  think  that  ChUe  has  faced 
ilialhiiigia  and  come  a  long  way  and.  I 
tiiiiifc,  atHl  has  a  way  to  go.  But  the  tanpor- 
imnt  thing.  I  tliink.  for  me  to  talw  back  to 
the  Uadiiis  of  my  Government  to  that  the 
destiny  of  Clille  to  In  Chilean  handa-and  by 
that  I  mean  all  ^^«i— w  people  in  the  Gov- 
enment  people  that  want  to  participate  in 
tbe  poUtioal  process,  people  in  the  economic 
and  aodal  arena.  And  the  tanprsssion  that  I 
^►fi  Ipnf^  to  the  leaden  of  my  Government 
to  **««t  thto  destiny  of  Chile,  in  Chilean 
hands,  to  in  good  hands." 
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numbered  13.  and  agrees  thereto,  and 
it  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Soiate  numbered 
2.  6,  8.  9.  and  14  to  the  bOl.  and  agrees 
thereto,  each  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
theSmate. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  biU  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent 
pmding  further  disposition: 

HJt  730.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Cooo- 
pah  Indisn  Tribe  of  Arisona  certain  land  in 
Yuma  County,  Arisona. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVKU  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Undo-  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  April  1.  1985. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stotes  submitting  sundry 
nominations;  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  i^ril 
1.  1985,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  prooenllngs.) 


Itlcal  parties  law  soon 
I  down."  a  Chilean 
U  A  wHl  be  happy 


"We  will  have  a 
and  that  will  calm 
political  leader  said, 
with  that" 

But  even  if  the  lata  was  annotinred.  par- 
ties would  still  be  prevented  from  organising 
because  of  the  state  ^  siege. 

(From  the  New  Yoii  Ttanes.  Feb.  38, 1M51 
BmrcSt's  Non 

Under  thU  AeodinJR  The  Timee  ampii/lei 
article*  or  rectf/let  mat  the  edUon  eonaider 
aiom/ieant  lapses  oflfaimeaa.  batanee  or  per- 
spective. 

A  dispatdi  from  amtiago  tai  late  editloas 
tatst  Thurstey  reporsed  on  a  visit  to  ChUe  by 
a  high-fanklng  ottl^  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:50  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Reprnentatives.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics. 
fnntnmt^nA  that  the  Housc  hss  passed 
the  following  Mil.  in  which  it  requests 
the  cQOCurrenoe  of  the  Senate: 

HJt  7M.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  tudd  tai  trust  for  the  O>oopah 
Indian  Tribe  of  Arisona  certain  land  in 
Yuma  County.  Arisona. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  Public  Law  94-304.  as  amended  by 
section  1  of  Public  Law  99-7,  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  majority  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  lUirope  the  following 
Membos  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  HoTBt.  Cochairman.  Mr.  Fascsll. 
Mr.    Yaxbs.    Mr.    Wirth.    and    Mr. 


Ilie  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the 
rqiort  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
HouBWi  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (.TLR.  1239)  making 
urgent  sumilemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985,  for  emergency  reUef  and  re- 
covery In  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; It  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to   the  amendments  of  the  Senate 


PETITIONS  AND  BCEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-ISS.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
"Soi*n  Comctnamt  RssQLunoa  Exrasss- 

iwi  Full  Suftokt  voa  UmsBt  States  Ras- 

OLonoa.  65  or  1085  st  Aax»as«s  SaRAToe 

DalsBomfbu 

"Whereas.  Arkansss  to  in  the  forefront  of 
states  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  SoQ  Conservation  Service  to 
an  taitccnU  part  of  Insuring  the  future  value 
of  these  resources;  and 

"Whereas.  United  States  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 65  of  1965,  by  Arkansas  Senator  Dale 
Bunvers  et  al.  commends  the  SoD  Conserva- 
tion Servtoe  and  the  agency's  efforto  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  agriculture  base 
and  expresses  full  support  for  continued 
funding  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Senrfcx 
and  the  critical  programs  that  it  adminis- 
ters. Now  therefore. 

"Be  U  resolved  by  Ote  Senate  of  the  eeven- 
t»-flflh  Oeneral  itssemMy  ttf  the  StaU  ofAr- 
kaneaa.  the  Haute  of  Repreaentative*  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  Arkansas  General 
Assembly  fully  supports  the  intent  of 
United  States  Senate  Resolution  65  of  1065. 
and  hereby  voices  Its  support  for  the  SoQ 
Conservation  Service  and  the  program  it  ad- 
ministers, and  that  upon  adoption  of  thto 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution,  a  copy 
hereof  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congresskmal  Del- 
egation." 

POM-1S4.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  ttie  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
snd  Forestry. 

"Sbrar  C^ohcoxkeiit  Rksolutioh  No.  64 

"Whereas,  High  interest  rates,  coupled 
with  low  grain  prices,  decreasing  land 
values,  tbe  strong  dollar  and  declining  ex- 
ports have  caused  grave  concern  among 
farmers  and  ecmomic  experta  throughout 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  There  to  currently  serious  con- 
cern within  idle  agricultural  community 
that  the  federal  government  will  repeal  into- 
grams  that  have  provided  farmers  ftoianittail 
aid  during  recent  years  and  enact  a  federal 
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tennpragna  ttat  la  l«a  than  attentive  to 
tbe  uisait  necdi  of  American  acrtculture: 
and 

"Whenaa.  WKb  the  mrtni  plantinc 
aeaaoo  Just  weeka  away,  fannen  need  cap- 
ital to  put  in  tbdr  cropa:  now.  therefore,  be 
It 

"ItcMitwd  6y  the  S*maU  Ithe  Homm  nfKep- 
mtntUlvt  camemningi.  That  the  member* 
of  tbe  Miehitan  Udalature  ■trondy  une 
the  CMwrea  of  the  United  Stataa  to  ezpedl- 
Uo<|aly  enact  lecWatlon  authorWns  the 
Conmodltjr  Credit  Oorpcratloo  to  advanoe 
part  of  the  non  reoourae  loan  that  termen 
receive  tor  aeallnt  grain  to  pay  for  aprlnt 
piyntfaij  expenna.  Thli  advance  eould  be 
handled  by  local  Acrteultural  StabiUaatlon 
Conervation  Servtee  offkeo  which  are  al- 
ready in  place,  rcqulrint  no  eztrm  funding 
and  would  be  paid  back  at  the  9%  percent 
rate  at  which  the  Conmodlty  Credit  Corpo- 
ration lecelvea  money;  and 

"Be  U/tertlker  naototd.  That  capicB  of  this 
reMiiutlan  be  trananltted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Statca.  the  Speaker  of  tbe 
United  Statca  Houae  of  RepreaentaUves. 
and  to  the  membew  of  the  Michigan  Con- 


FOM-ISS.  A  reaohitlon  adopted  by  the 
Kodiak  Island  Borough  Amembly  support- 
ing fontlnnfd  funding  of  the  irmfntisl  Air 
Servlee  Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 

PFOPKgftUOOSa 

POM-IM.  A  reaotation  adopted  by  the 
Oounefl  of  the  City  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii  rec- 
ommending that  the  City  Councfl  and  the 
Executive  Branch  combine  etf orto  to  obtain 
Fort  Denissr.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POIf-137.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Sdenee.  and 
Transportation. 

"Enou^  JoDR  RacH.imoii  No.  2 


"Whereas.  Congress  enacted  the  Staggers 
RaO  Act  of  19gO  to  provide  for  the  deregulft- 
tlon  of  coBpetltlvc  rail  traffic:  and 

"Whereas.  Congisai  in  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  also  provided  certain  protections  for 
captive  shlppen  agatawt  the  ezmlaeof  mo- 
nopoly power  by  the  railroad:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  failed  to  implement  the  protec- 
tions for  captive  shlppen  provided  in  the 
Staggers  RaO  Act:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Interstate  Conunmeroe 
OoeunisBion  hss  Implemented  the  Staggers 
RaQ  Act  in  such  a  way  that  captive  shlppen 
cannot  effective  challenge  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rafl  rates:  and 

"Whereas,  the  uncontrolled  ezncise  of 
raonopoUstic  pricing  power  by  raOroads  has 
resulted  in  i  irim iv»  rates  and  has  seriously 
affected  the  markete  for  coal,  trona.  agricul- 
tural and  other  producte  and  other  com- 
modities produced  in  Wyoming  snd  other 
atatcs:  »'Mi 

"Whereas,  the  demand  for  Wyoming  coal 
and  other  commodities  will  continue  to  be 
di pressed  by  unreasonably  high  raO  rates, 
thereby  affecting  the  Wyoming  economy 
generally  through  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  tax 
revenues;  and 

"Whereas,  the  protection  of  captive  ship- 
pen  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  and  viable  railroad 
system;  Now.  therefore. 

"Be  U  mtOmd  by  Ou  mtmben  of  the  legU- 
lature  tf  the  StmU  of  Wtoming: 

"Oanicm  1.  That  the  membeia  of  the  Wy- 
oming leglslatnw  urge  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  thAt  wlU  provide  captive  shlppen 
with  workable  protections  against  unreason- 


ably high  rates  liimnsoil  by  railroads  exercis- 
ing monopolistic  powen  and  astabllsh  fair 
and  cQultable  procedures  which  require  the 
railroads  to  ftts!rfiTh  the  ressonablenem  of 
such  rates  or  which  allow  effective  competi- 
tion so  the  free  market  may  establish  more 
reasonable  rates. 

"Sacnon  1  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
tranmlt  copies  of  this  roaohitlon  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  presiding  offloen  of  the 
bouses  of  the  legjslsture  of  each  of  the 
other  states  in  the  Union,  to  the  President, 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaanta- 
tlves.  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  Wyoming  in  the  Congresi  of  the 
United  Statea.  to  the  derk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  RepreaentatlveB  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

POM-lM.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  LegiataUure  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bavlronment.  and  Public 
Works. 

"S.  JomT  llmoauL  No.  104 

"Wheress.  International,  trade  is  and  wUl 
continue  to  be  a  significant  factor  of  the 
United  States'  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  is  dependent  upon  domestic  and 
international  trade;  and 

"Whereas,  shallow-draft  and  deep-draft 
waterbome  f«immrroe  plays  a  dominant  role 
in  tbe  transportation  of  Idaho's  major  com- 
modities: grain,  forest  products,  manufac- 
tured goods  and  petroleum:  and 

"Whereas,  almost  •  million  tons  of  cargo 
moved  through  the  lock  at  BonnevOle  Dam 
in  1M4,  whteh  brings  Bonneville  Lock  dose 
to  ite  annual  capadty  of  13  million  tons;  and 

"Whereas,  a  new  lock  Is  necessary  at  Bon- 
nevOle Dam  to  make  it  conform  with  the  di- 
mensions of  the  other  lock  systems  on  the 
Columbia4nake  River  system:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Increasing  volumes  moving 
through  Bonneville  Lock  are  causing  con- 
gestion and  time  delays  for  barge  traffic  and 
could  surpass  Bonneville's  capadty  by  the 
end  of  the  decade:  and 

"Whereas,  a  study  conducted  by  34  ports 
along  the  ColiunbiaAiake  River  system  in 
Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Washington  have  identi- 
fied Bonneville  Lock  as  the  major  constraint 
to  growth  on  the  system;  and 

"Whereas,  a  potential  threefold  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  cargo  moving  on  the 
system  by  the  end  of  the  century  is  foreseen 
if  the  eonstraito  are  removed;  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  Idaho  congrtaslnnal  delega- 
tion has  made  authorisation  of  the  new 
Bonneville  Lock  a  prlortty  Issue  because  of 
ite  importance  to  tbe  economic  health  of 
tbe  region.  Now.  therefore 

"Be  U  TtaUvtd  by  memben  of  the  Fint 
JtevMlor  Sesrion  of  th*  Fort»-t*9Mh  Idaho 
LtgUtatuTt.  the  Senate  and  the  Honae  of 
RepreaentaHvet  eoneurring  therein.  That 
the  Congrem  of  tbe  United  States  support 
construction  of  a  new  lock  at  Bonneville 
Dam  with  dimmsinns  of  86  feet  by  67S  feet 
that  would  thereby  make  It  compatible  with 
other  lock  syrtems  on  tbe  4gS  mile  Colum- 
bia-Snake River  system. 

"Be  U  farther  reaolved.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  urged  to  make  timely 
approval  of  project  authorisation  for  tbe 
construction  of  the  new  ioA  at  Bonneville 
Dam. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Senate  be.  and  she  Is  hereby  author- 
ised and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  the  Presklent  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Repreeentatlves  of 


and  to  the 
tion  repreeenting  the  State  of  Idaho  in  tbe 
Congrem  of  the  United  States." 

POM-139.  A  rssohitlon  adopted  by  the 
Chief  executives'  Conference  of  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia:  to  the  Committee 
on  Biergy  and  Natural  Resouroes. 
"CBC  RnoLunoii  No.  7-1 

"Whereas,  on  October  1.  IMS.  tbe  Oov- 
einment  of  tbe  Federated  States  of  Mlcro- 
and  tbe  Govenunent  of  the  United 
of  America  executed  a  Compact  of 
tesociatlnn.  nilmlnating  13  yean  of 
evaluaUon  and  negotlattons  on  tbe  question 
of  tbe  future  poUtlcal  status  of  tbe  Federat- 
ed States  of  Mlcronssia  and  ite  relationship 
with  tbe  United  States  of  America:  and 

"Whereas,  on  June  ».  IMS.  a  UBitad  Na- 
tions-observed pleUadte  on  tbe  future  polit- 
ical statiw  of  the  Fsdsrated  States  of  Mlcro- 
nesU  was  hdd.  with  ?•%  of  tbe  voten  par- 
ticipating in  the  plebtelte  efaoostng  to  ap- 
prove tbe  Compact  of  Free  Assodatlon;  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  pletotedte  oonatltuted  a 
valid  act  of  sdf -determlnatlan  by  the  people 
of  the  Federated  States  of  Mlcronssia.  and 
was  conducted  In  such  a  manner  as  to  repre- 
sent a  tree  snd  voluntary  choice  by  tbe  dtl- 
aeiM  of  tbe  Federated  States  of  Micronesia 
as  to  their  future  poUtieal  status  and  rda- 
tlonshlp  with  the  United  States  of  America 
through  informed  and  democratic  prooemea; 
and 

"Whereas,  promptly  following  the  ideM- 
sdte.  tbe  Compact  of  Free  Aasoriatlon  was 
approved  imanlmotiely  by  the  Congrem  of 
tbe  Federated  States  of  Mleraoesla  and  the 
requistte  number  of  State  LsgWatures  of 
tbe  Federated  States  of  MOeronesia  in  ao- 
'«"^~»  with  the  eonstltutlonal  proeeases 
of  the  Federated  States  of  Mleranesla.  as  re- 
quired by  oectlon  411  of  tbe  Oompaot  of 
Free  Association;  and 

"Whereas,  t  is  now  approaching  two  yean 
since  tbe  pei  ->le  and  govemaMnte  of  the 
Federated  Sta.  s  of  lOcrooesIa  deariy  ex- 
pressed tbdr  d>n>  deaire  to  tsnnlnate  the 
Italted  Nations  '.  rusteesblp  irtildi  has  now 
endured  for  almtH  M  years,  and  to  enter 
into  a  tree  assoda  on  relationship  with  the 
United  States  of  Ajierlca.  baaed  on  mutual 
cooperation  and  friendship:  and 

"Whereas,  approval  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Aasociatlnn  without  further  dealy  ia  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  and  govemmento 
of  the  Federated  Statea  of  MIeronssIa  to 
ooeoplete  tbdr  trandtlon  to  fuU  adf-govem- 
ment  according  to  tbdr  deariy  expressed 
desires;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  slso  essential  to  tbe  Inter- 
este  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  to 
faster  long-tenn  stability  and  dose  rdatlon- 
ships  In  tbe  region  and  to  fadUtate  timely 
termination  of  tbe  last  U  Jl.  Ttusteesblp  by 
approving  tbe  Compact  of  nee  Aaodatlon 
with  undue  delar.  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  reaotved.  by  tbe  Seventh  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives' Conference  of  tbe  Federated 
States  of  Mlcranssla.  that  the  Congrem  of 
tbe  United  Statee  is  urged  to  spprove  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  as  early  as  pos- 
sible during  ite  current  ssssion;  and 

"Be  U  further  nmUved.  that  certified 
copies  of  this  reedutlon  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  tbe  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  United  Statea  House 
of  Representatives,  tbe  President  of  tbe 
United  Statee  Senate,  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  tbe  United  States  Senate.  *  e 
Majority  and  Mtawrtty  leaden  of  tbe  United 
States  House  of  Repreeentattvee  and  the 
United  States  Senate,  tbe  Chairmen  and 
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Ranking  Minority  Men  ben  of  the  appropri- 
ate VJB.  CMwrasional  Committees  and  Sub- 
committees, tbe  Presid^t's  Personal  Pepre 
sentaUve  for  Mlcronedan  Status  Negotia- 
tions, the  U.8.  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
VJB.  Secretary  of  tbe  Ifterior." 

POM-140.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Chief  ExcuUves'  Confttence  of  tbe  Federat- 
ed States  of  Mksone^  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural!  Resources. 
CEC  RxsoLUtiOK  No.  7-3 

"Whereas,  on  Octobin'  1.  1M3.  Uie  Gov- 
emment  of  the  Feder$ted  States  of  ICero- 
nesla  and  tbe  Goveniraent  of  the  Uhlted 
Statee  of  America  ex4euted  a  Compact  of 
Free  Association,  wbidi  will  serve  as  the 
basis  for  termination  !of  the  "Ttrusteeship 
Agreement  for  tbe  Fdrmer  Japanese  Man- 
dated Islands":  and 

"Wberees.  the  Com#ect  of  FWe  Associa- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  people  and 
govemmente  of  the  Fgderated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia in  acoordancfe  with  tbe  constitu- 
tional proceeses  of  th«  Federated  Statw  of 
Micronesia  and  the  t^rms  of  tbe  Compart: 

"Whereas,  the  Comiact  of  Free  Assoda- 
tion  is  now  pending  bff ore  the  Congrem  of 
tbe  United  States  for  «iprovaI:  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  peoplfc  and  goveramcnte  of 
the  FMerated  States  nf  Micronesia  de^ly 
hope  and  desire  that  Uie  Compact  of  Free 
Association  will  be  approved  by  the  United 
Statea  Congrem  and  t^  Trusteeship  termi- 
nated early  in  IMS;  and 

"Whereas,  under  tb^  preeent  Trusteeship 
Agreement,  the  Oovefunoit  of  the  United 
Statee  agreed  to  promote  the  economic  .  .  ■ 
social .  .  .  and  .  .  .  educational  advancement 
.  .  .  of  the  Federated  fltates  of  Micronesia  In 
fulfilment  of  tbe  United  States'  obllgatHins 
under  tbe  United  Statia  Cbarter.  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  peopk  and  govemmente  of 
tbe  Federated  States  4f  Mkroneda  have  re- 
peatedly raised  over  al  number  of  yean  cer- 
tain issues,  Inrlwllrg  {funding  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  national  capital  facilities  In 
Pohnpei;  funding  for  la  new  campus  to  re- 
place tbe  existing  deteriorated  and  inad- 
equate faculties  of  th  t  Community  College 
of  Micronesia:  full  ccmpletion  of  tbe  five- 
year  Capital  Improven  tent  Program  and  cor- 
rection of  defkdendes  in  existing  Infrartnic- 
ture.  partieularly  pulMlc  fadlltiee  such  as 
schools  and  hosplt^!  funding  for  the  prior 
service  benefite  procr^  compensation  for 
past  and  future  use  ft  indefinite  land  uae 
properties;  and  war  dalms:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Fedekted  Statee  of  Micro- 
nesia considen  tbe  gbove-mentloned  mat- 
ten  to  be  outstandink  Trusteeship  obUga^ 
tions;  and 

"Whereas,  theee  datten  were  not  ad- 
dreased  in  the  Compact  negotiations,  on  the 
assumption  that  tbe  united  Statea  Oovem- 
ment  would  fulf iU  Itk  obligations  prlw  to 
tbe  implementation  of  the  Compact;  and 

"Whereas,  tulfUlmeat  of  these  obUgattone 
Is  eesentlal  to  achMranent  of  the  goals 
forming  tbe  foundation  of  our  future  tree 
sssodatlon  relatlons|ip  with  the  United 
States  and  our  mutukl  objective  of  achiev- 
ing increased  econogitc  devdopment  and 
self -sufficiency:  and  ^  ^^ 

"Whereas,  upon  lifplonentatlon  of  the 
Compact  of  Free  AasddaUon.  tbe  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  Mil  face  an  overall  re- 
duction of  around  II6.0  million  In  U.S. 
grant  assistance  available  for  operattenal 
and  service  acttvltlei  particularly  as  the 
result  of  the  teimlaatlon  of  UJ9.  federal 
programs;  and 

"Whereas.  lmm*'**'f*  withdrawal  of  VJB. 
f edwal  programs,  iriwout  careful  formula- 


tion of  lislslliiin  plans  for  tbe  phase  out  or 
reiriaoement  of  these  programs,  wfll  have  se- 
iloiH  adverse  tanpacte  on  essential  services 
currently  provided  to  our  people,  particular- 
ly In  the  health  and  education  areas,  and 
equally  negative  tanpacte  on  our  emirioy- 
ment  and  tax  bases;  and 

"Whereas,  tai  the  Compact  of  Free  Asso- 
dattoo.  the  United  Statee  Qovemment  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  Federated  States  of 
MIrinnnsiB  with  technfcsal  asslstanrr,  and 
continuation  of  such  technical  asslstanre. 
particularly  during  the  transition  to  free  as- 
tffffef'^.  Is  taoperattve;  now.  therefore. 

"Be  U  rmolved.  by  tbe  Seventh  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives' Conference  of  the  Federated 
States  of  mcroneda.  that  tbe  United  States 
Oovemment.  In  connection  with  ite  consid- 
eration of  the  Cosapact  of  Firee  AssociaMcn. 
Is  urged  to  take  action  to  reaolve  ite  out- 
standing Tmsteesblp  obligations,  dtber  by 
appropriating  funding  in  FY  IMtf  or  making 
a  firm  commitment  now  to  appropriate  tbe 
necessary  funding  In  tbe  future;  and 

"Be  U  furlher  retaloed.  that  tbe  United 
Statea  Oovemment  is  urged  to  take  steps  to 
eiMnre  saooesstul  implementation  of  the 
^•^m^ipmM.  of  n«e  Assodatlon.  Including  en- 
actment of  the  autborlMtlona  and  appro- 
prtatloiM  nsoesBsry  for  a  smooth  and  order- 
ly phasT  nut  or  replacement  of  UA  federal 
programs  snd  tor  continued  provision  of 
ttoimtwi  amistanoe  on  a  non-retanbursshle 


"Be  U  further  reeolved,  that  certified 
coplea  of  this  resdutlan  be  transmitted  to 
tbe  nceMfPf  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, tbe  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  tbe  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  tbe 
Majority  and  Minority  leaden  of  the  United 
States  BMise  of  ftepreeentattves  and  the 
United  States  Senate,  tbe  Chairmen  and 
B^»fc«i«y  Minority  Membera  of  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  Congnssianal  Committees  and  Sub- 
commltteea,  the  President's  Personal  Rmre- 
sentative  tar  lOeranedan  Status  Negotia- 
tions, the  UJa  Secretary  of  State  and  tbe 
VA  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior." 

POM-141.  A  readution  adopted  by  the 

House  of  Reptesentathres  of  the  State  of 

New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"A  M»MWTM.  OFPOsnra  nn  PaoFomFBo- 

^*t.  LaeistATion  to  Aocbmuxb  Dsposrs 

or  SocuL  SacDanr  Coannunom  Fkon 

TBI  Pome  EKru>yns'  Rxmrnmrr  Asso- 

cuxiOB  TO  nx  FkoaaAL  'niosT  Funs 


"Whereas,  the  memben  of  tbe  Public  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Board  of  the  Public 
finployees'  Retirement  Association  (PERA) 
recogntae  the  sertouaness  of  the  proposed 
tedeial  iTg«-»-*«««  to  accderate  tbe  depodte 
of  sodal  aeeurtty  contributions  to  tbe  feder- 
al government  trust  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  currently,  tbe  social  security 
contributtam  are  depodted  twice  monthly, 
and  should  tbe  proposed  legislation  become 
law,  tbe  state  would  lose  all  excem  sodal  se- 
curity taiterest  whteb  is  generated  as  a  reeult 
of  investing  the  contributions,  iriilcb  would 
be  a  loaa  to  tbe  general  fund  of  some  five 
hundred  ttiini»~*  dollan  a  year,  not  tai- 
dudlng  the  dramatic  lorn  which  would  be 
suffered  by  all  local  govemmente  and  tnstl- 
tuttOBS  of  higher  education  which  would 
bring  the  total  lorn  in  tbe  entire  state  to 
some  one  raUllan  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lan each  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  and  ite  enUtles  can  iU 
afford  to  loae  this  amount  of  money  each 
year;aBd 

"Whereas,  the  Public  Employees'  Retire- 
ment Board  and  AssodaUon  entered  into  an 
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agreement  on  September  29, 19SS  and  guar- 
anteed one  hundred  percent  of  the  liability 
in  collecting  the  social  security  oontrlbu- 
tions  for  tbe  federal  social  aecurity  adminis- 
tration; and 

"Whereas,  the  PERA  has  compiled  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  fulfilling  ite  obligations 
under  tbe  federal-state  agreement;  and 

"Whereas,  the  PERA  has  never  changed 
tbe  federal  sodal  security  admtailstratlon 
tor  any  of  the  many  servioes  It  and  ite  board 
have  rendered  to  the  federal  sodal  security 
administration;  and 

"Whereas,  the  PERA  has  provided  a  serv- 
ice irtilch  hss  resulted  tai  definite  cost  sav- 
ings by  piuvlding  expertise  in  administering 
tbe  very  "^wp'**  coverage  under  Section 
318  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  the  PERA  has  worked  band  in 
band  with  the  federal  social  security  admin- 
istration for  tbe  betterment  of  tbe  sodsl  se- 
curity system  in  all  aspects;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"ReeolMd  by  the  Houae  of  Bepreaentativea 
of  the  StaU  of  New  Jfexteo  that  It  oppoees 
tbe  propoeed  federal  leglslatlnn  to  acceler- 
ate depodte  of  aodal  security  contributions 
to  tbe  federal  trust  funds;  and  be  it  further 

Aesoloed.  that  the  accelerated  depoaite 
would  be  not  only  a  hardship  to  aU  states 
snd  tbdr  polltleal  subdivlslans  but  would 
alao  create  an  unbearable  burden  on  govern- 
ment at  aU  levds;  and  be  It  further 

Jtesohwif  that  coplea  of  this  Memorial  be 
sent  to  tbe  President  of  the  United  States, 
tbe  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves snd  the  Presklent  Pro  Tempore  of  tbe 
Senate  of  tbe  United  Statea  and  to  eadi  of 
the  New  Mexteo  Oongreadonal  Delegation" 

POM-143.  Concurrent  reaphitlan  adopted 
by  tbe  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Sni*n  CamcuuMMwt.  Rseoumon  No.  16 

"Whereas,  when  South  Dokote  reddento 
purdiase  goods  via  telephone  or  maO  bom 
out-of-state  catalog  retaOen  and  have  tbe 
gooito  delivered  to  them,  no  retafl  state  salea 
tax  or  use  tax  is  paM  to  South  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas,  la  such  an  aforementioned  caae 
no  ssles  tax  Is  paid  to  the  state  hi  whkdi  tbe 
goods  were  purchased;  snd 

"Whereas.  South  Dakote  and  tbe  other 
states  of  tbe  union  expoienoe  large  tax 
looses  when  persons  purdiase  goods  via  tele- 
phone or  mafl  fiom  outH>f-state  catalog  re- 
tailers; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  very  dittkult  for  tbe  states 
to  odlect  this  tax  revenue  without  interfer- 
ing with  interstate  oommeree;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  tai  the  coeunan  Intereste  of 
aU  the  states  to  doee  thla  tax  kiopbole:  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  federal  government  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
and  could  pass  lfg*«'«"""  to  correct  this 
loophole:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"IteioltMd;  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixtieth 
Ugialature  of  the  State  t^SouOi  Dakota,  the 
Houae  oT  Bepreaentativea  eoneurrime  there- 
in, that  Congreae  be  bocby  requested  to 
consider  ifgtr'f"""  to  require  catalog  retafl- 
en  to  colleet  a  unifixm  state  sales  tax  on 
letaO  sales  coodacted  via  the  tdepbone  or 
m«n  to  out-of-state  purdiasen  and  to  iwo- 
vlde  a  mechanism  wfaerdiy  sudi  a  tax  would 
be  distributed  to  the  state  where  such  pur- 
cbsse  was  delivered:  and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved.  that  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  state  of  South  Dakote  for- 
ward copies  of  this  Resdutlon  to  tbe  South 
Dakote  congreaaUmal  delegation,  tbe  aerk 
of  tbe  United  Statca  House  of  RepresentSr 
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UMi  sad  tHe  SeeretatT  of  the  United  SUtM 


P(»C-14S.  Ooneumnt  naoluUon  adopted 
bjr  the  Legtatatuie  of  tbe  State  of  Hawaii:  to 
tbe  OoouBlttee  on  Acrkulture.  Nutrltloo. 


"aCXR.  No. » 

BawaUt  autar  Indiiatry  to  a 

vital  eoovoaent  of  tbe  State's  economy  and 

baa    pio»lded    gainful    employment    and 

tneoBM  for  many  of  the  State's  rtaidentK 


Hawaii'!  sucar  produeera  are 
productive.  Innovative,  and 


to 


the 

efficient 

"Whereaa.  wgar  la  a  wMeiy  pradueed  com- 
modity and 
baa  highly  pratactlve 
;  na  domtlt 
Unltad 

■awete  In  a 
better  than  M  percent  of 
the  ai«ar  li  itthar  controlled.  pre-purchaMd 
or  auMdtaad:  and 

"Whereaa.  dMvtte  the  taapoattlon  of  mgar 
taaport  quotaa.  rignlfkant  amounta  of  for- 
eign auiphia  augar  are  dumped  In  the  United 
Stataa  which  baa  contrftnted  to 


"Whereaa.  the 
of  the  UM 


price  support  provl- 

BOl  have 

to 

I  proven  to  be  acceptable 


,  the  price  supports  provided  do- 
te the  Fbim  Bm  aa  weQ  as  the 
taaport  qootaa  set  ^  the  UA  Department 
of  Agrleuttun  will  expire  te  19M:  and 

"WhereM.  the  Parm  Bfll  baa  worked  weU 
tai  the  peat  and  la  to  the  beat  Inter  ests  of  ag- 
rleulbiral  prodocen  and  consumers 
throughout  the  Uhlted  States  aa  vdl  as  tai 
Hawaii:  now.  therefore,  be  tt 

"JCssolMd  ftp  0U  Stmmtt  ttf  the  ThMeenth 
Ugialmtun  <4  Of  StmU  of  HmwaU.  Aopater 
Suatam  ttf  t$9S.  Me  thrum  af  Jteprcseate- 
thm  eowciifHagi  that  the  Ocogrem  of  the 
United  Stataa  la  reanasled  to  tawlude  sugar 
price  support  provlslcps  withtai  tts  IMS 
Vtam  BUI:  and  be  it  farther 

"Jtesoisad  that  certified  coplea  of  this 
Concurrent  Resotatlon  be  tranmltted  to 
the  PrasUent  of  the  United  Statea  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  Bouse  of 
Repreaentatlvea.  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrtanlture. 
and  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's  Congres- 


POM-144.  A  reaobitlon  adopted  by  the 
Councfl  of  the  City  of  Jaekaanvllle.  FlorMa 
urging  Oongrem  to  support  the  continued 
funding  for  the  operation  of  the  National 
Railroad  Pamwigrr  Corporation 

(AimtAK):  to  the  Ooaamlttee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  llranapartatlon. 

POM-ltf.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  LegWatlve  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota:  to  the  Coaomlttee  on  Fl- 


"HousB  Cowcoaann  RaoLvnoii  No.  3039 
"Whereas,  due  to  the  severe  economic 
crisis  In  the  agriculture  industry  It  is  becom- 
ing liMiiasliiilji  common  for  American 
farmers  to  Seek  protection  under  federal 
bankrwtey  proeeedincB;  and 

"Wbrnas.   tbe   federal   bankruptcy   law 
should  aUow  Individuals  protection  and  a 


chance  to  begin  anew  after  mablng  aU 
ezesBpt  property  available  to  their  creditors: 


niptey 


tbe  sale  of  farmland  ta  bank- 
presently  results  to  a 
taieome  tax  liabOlty  for 
capital  galm  on  the  property  due  to  the  low 
basli  of  moat  farmland:  and 

"Whereas,  farmers,  having  been  forced  to 
go  through  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  and 
loae  their  taim.  are  faced  with  payment  of 
capital  galna  tax  for  the  sale  of  the  proper- 
ty, from  which  they  received  no  benefit,  be- 
eaiMe  any  benefit  from  the  sale  inurm  to 
the  benefit  of  their  credHors:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  R 

"Jlssofved  ftp  Me  IToiisc  q^  JlepreseiiteilMS 
or  Me  State  «r  WbrM  Osteta;  Me  Senate  coa- 
eurrtmg  Mertta;  That  the  Forty-ninth  Legia- 
latlve  Assembly  urges  the  Oongrem  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  kigislatlnn  to  reaaove 
the  priority  for  and  make  dlechargeaUe  the 
tateoaae  tax  debt  for  capital  galna  oo  farm- 
land sold  te  bankruptcy  prowedinga  to  pay 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt:  and  be  it  further 

-JtcsolosdL  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
ward  coplea  of  thki  resohittan  to  the  Presi- 
dsnt  of  the  United  Statm  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvea, and  to  each  member  of  the 
North  Dakota  Oongreaskmal  Delegation." 

POIf-lM.  Joint  reaoluttan  adopted  by  the 
Legialature  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"HOUSB  JOOR  MXMOBIAL  NO.  13 

"Whereaa.  Afghanistan  has  endured  five 
years  of  occupation  by  Soviet  military 
f orcea:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Afghan  people  have  been 
sobjected  to  devastating  bombing  of  their 
civilian  population;  and 

"WiMreas.  strong  evidence  indlcatea  that 
chemical  and/or  Wok)gical  weapona  have 
been  uaed  against  the  Afghan  people;  and 

"Whereas,  the  valiant  Afghan  Freedom 
Fighters  continue  to  bravely  resist  the 
Soviet  occupation  forces:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Freedom  Fighters  are  01- 
equlpped  to  realst  the  powerful  and  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  war  machine  with  the  World 
War  n  vintage  weapons  available  to  them: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  If ujahedin  will  fight  to  the 
last  man  to  rssist  the  Soviet  Bggreesors.  and 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  modern  weapon- 
ry could  taifliet  groat  and  costly  damage,  ea- 
pedally  to  the  Soviet  Air  Force. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  reaohred  by  the 
members  of  the  First  Regular  Seasloo  of  the 
Forty-elghtb  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlves  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein,  that  the  Idaho  Legialature  con- 
demna  the  unforgivable  actkma  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Idaho 
Legislature  reoognlxM  the  valor  of  tbe 
Afghan  people  and  honors,  supports  and  en- 
couragea  them  In  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Idaho 
Legislature  urgee  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Stotes  and  the  Congrem  of  the 
TTnlted  Statea  to  increase  our  support  for 
the  Fteedom  Fighters  to  Include  the  supply 
and  delivery  of  BMidem  anti-tank  and  sur- 
face-to-air mlasiles  to  allow  the  totally  com- 
mitted and  brave  Afghan  people  a  chance 
for  victory,  and  cauataig  costly  loasM  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  be, 
and  she  Is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  Presi- 


dent Ronald  Reagan.  Secretary  of  Dafe 
Caspar  Welnbsrger,  Dlreetor  of  the  Central 
IntaWgenoe  Agency  William  J.  Caaey.  the 
PraMent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepressntaUvas  of 
uid  the  uaigimslniiil  ilsliwtloi 
bm  the  State  of  Idaho  ta  the  OnngTWi  of 
the  United  Statea." 

POII-14T.  A  joint  reeolutlon  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Hoosx  Jom  Mnsnaw  No.  5 

"Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  work 
toward  the  beat  Intcraat  of  the  Free  World 
but  rather  works  to  advance  the  oppressive 
and  suppresalvc  prtndples  of  Communism: 


"Whereas,  the  OoiwUtutkm  of  the  United 
Statea  la  based  on  the  prindplea  of  freedom. 
Inrluding  freedom  from  oppremion:  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
Statea  Is  burdened  with  a  tremendous  fiscal 
deficit. 

"Now.  Therefore,  be  it  reaolved  by  the 
flaembeis  of  the  First  Regular  Oeasion  of  tbe 
Forty-eighth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  Repreeentattvea  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein,  that  we  urge  the  Congrem  of 
the  United  Statea  to  take  action  neceasary 
to  prevent  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  Indud- 
taig.  but  not  Umlted  to.  notifying  banks  that 
the  United  States  win  no  k»cer  guarantee 
loana  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  any  ex- 
isting loans  should  be  collected  and  paid  in 
fulL 

"Be  It  further  reaohred  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  tbe  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvea  be. 
and  she  Is  hereby  authorlaed  and  directed  to 
forward  coptee  of  this  Memorial  to  RonaM 
Reagan,  the  honorable  Presklent  of  the 
United  Statea.  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Boom  of  Repreeent- 
atlves of  Congieas.  and  the  aaniioslniisl 
ddegatlon  representing  the  State  of  Idaho 
in  the  Congrem  of  the  United  Statea." 

POM-liS.  A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

"A  Hntmr"  RsL4Ti>a  to  the  Sun*  Fl 
bmuui  School 

"Whereas,  the  Santo  Fe  Indian  School 
has  been  located  tai  Santo  Fe.  New  Mexico 
and  has  been  providing  education  to  all  the 
native  American  people  of  New  Mexico  staice 
New  Mexico  was  formed  as  a  territory:  and 

"Whereas,  the  echool  continues  to  provide 
education  to  hundreds  of  native  American 
children  each  year,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Indian  education  Is  attempting  to  limit 
the  service  area  of  the  Santo  Fe  Indian 
School  to  tbe  Pueblo  Indtam  communities 
only;  and 

"Whereas.  aU  the  Indian  Puebkw  and 
tribm  of  New  Mexico  have  gone  on  record 
oppostaig  this  restriction  and  have  Indicated 
that  the  school  be  open  and  available  to  all 
the  Indian  people  who  have  historically 
been  served  by  tbe  Institution: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Repreeentotlves  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  that  It  respectfully  requeste 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or to: 

"A.  Refrata)  from  any  policy  dlrecUvw  and 
oppoae  any  regulations  or  legislation  that 
might  limit  the  geographic  area  of  service 
by  tbe  Santo  Fe  Indian  School; 


"B.  Keep  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  SdMOl 
open  for  admittance  M  aU  Indian  children 
historically  served  by  ibe  school:  and 

"C.  Expend  every  effort  to  ensure  Ito  ex- 
istence through  ftaiahcial  and  admtailatra- 
tlve  support;  and 

"Be  It  further  nmOM  that  ooptaa  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Presidents  pro  tempore  of  the 
United  States  SenateL  the  Speaker  of  tbe 
United  Statea  House  of  Repreeentatlvea  and 
to  each  member  of  tM  New  Mexico  congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM-149.  A  Jotait  reeolutlon  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  thelstate  of  California:  to 
the  Coounlttee  on  libor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

"AasaoLT  Jonrr  Rxsolutiosi  No.  M 

■Whereas.  Staice  19^1  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia has  been  reoelvtav  Devetopmental  DIs- 
abillttaa  Act  funds  tntan  the  federal  goveni- 
ment  for  reeesrphingl  planntaig.  and  moni- 
toring acttrittas  on  bbbalf  of  cHlaw  with 
■developmental  dIaabSltles":  and 

■'Wtaeicas,  Callfomik  has  used  this  federal 
funding  to  support  the  State  CouneO  on  De- 
velopmental DiaabiUtk  tbe  Area  Boards  on 
Developmental  DIsaMlltieB,  the  umverslty 
Affiliated  Faenitlea.  afad  Protection  and  Ad- 
vocacy. Inc.;  and         ' 

"Whncas.  Tbe  Developmental  DImNlltIm 
Act  of  19M  (PX.  «M37)  was  signed  by 
President  Reagan  an^  became  effective  on 
October  l».  19M:  and .  _      ^ 

"Whereas.  Puiauan|  to  Sections  in  and 
143.  the  act  establlsbed  new  requiremento 
which  the  state  must  comply  with  and  tan- 
pleraoit  by  March  16i  1985.  tai  order  to  con- 
Unue  receiving  federal  funds:  and 

"Whenas.  The  fed^al  Admtailstratlon  on 
Developmental  Dlsab(lltiM  issued  program 
instructions  on  November  9.  19M.  requiring 
certatai  assurancas  filDm  CaUfomla's  State 
CouncU  on  Developalental  DisabOttleB  and 
Protection  and  Advocacy.  Inc.  rdatlve  to 
the  new  requirement*  and  as  a  condlUon  for 
continued  receipt  of  f Moral  funds;  and 

"Whereas.  Assuran^  that  the  new  re- 
quiremento will  be  ntet  must  be  submitted 
to  Regional  Office  IXof  the  Admtailstratlon 
on  Developmental  Oisablllttes  not  later 
than  March  15.  19<Sd  or  conUnued  funding 
for  the  formula  graai  awards  tar  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  will  not  be  issued  to 
Calif omia;  and 

"Whereas,  Certain  statutory  changm  to 
the  Lanterman  Devdopmental  DlmNHttrs 
Act  will  be  iiiiiiimaiji  before  the  aasiirannes 
can  be  given;  and 

"Whereas.  A3. 41  (MargoUn)  has  been  tai- 
troduced  with  the  intfent  of  maktaw  the  nec- 
easary statutory  changes,  but  the  biU 
cannot  be  enacted  wfth  tbe  requisite  statu- 
tory changes  to  beeofae  effective  by  March 
15. 1985;  now.  therefcfv.  be  It 

"Reaolved  by  the  Atsembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Callfottila  jotaitly.  That  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  qtate  of  California  af- 
firms ito  taitent  to  [proceed  diligwntly  to 
enact  legialation  to  otake  statutory  cbangea 
neceasary  to  facilitate  compliance  with  and 
tanplemmtatlon  by  the  state  of  the  new  re- 
quiremento of  the  Developmental  Disabfl- 
itles  Act  of  1984  (PJ^  98-537);  and  be  It  fur- 
ther I 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  California  Respectfully  memoriol- 
isM  the  Prealdent  bnd  Congrem  of  the 
United  Stotea  and  the  federal  Artmhiistrar 
Uon  on  Developmentol  DisablUtiea  to  con- 
Unue  federal  fundtaik  participation  tai  the 
state's  development^  dlsabmtlea  programs 
with  the  understanUng  that  the  state  is 


moving  diligently  toward  full  compliance 
with  tbe  taw:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
ftsafinihir  transmit  eoptes  of  this  rmOlutlon 
to  the  n  lalikint  and  Vice  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Statea.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RapreacntaUvas,  to  each  Senator  and 
Ruprsasntsrive  from  Callfomta  In  the  Con- 
grem of  the  Italted  States,  and  to  the  fMer- 
ai  Administration  on  Developmental  Dis- 
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By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

&  840:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1983  to  pro- 
vide that  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
compensation  in  the  last  week  of  tbe  cur- 
rent program  shall  receive  tbe  full  number 
of  weeks  of  compensation  without  regard  to 
tbe  teimiiuaion  date  of  the  program. 


FOM-ISO.  A  reaohition  adopted  by  tbe 
House  of  Ropresentatlvw  of  tbe  Stato  of 
Kansas:  ordered  to  He  on  tbe  table. 
"H0D8B  RaaoLunoii  No.  8049 

"Whereas.  Kanaaa  farmers  and  all  other 
iH^nntMiM  of  the  Kansas  agricultural  eco- 
nomic community  are  In  Immftllatf  need  of 
government  aupport;  and 

■'Whereas.  Senator  Dole  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  restructuring  the  debt  adjust- 
ment program  wmfffn«'"g  farmen  home 
loaiH  and  commercial  and  cooperative  loans 
to  farmen  to  provide  farm  credit  relief 
thitNigh  unlimited  loan  guarantees  snd 
ther^V  provide  hnmertiat^  ssslstanre  to 
farmers;  and 

"Whereas.  ^■— *-  banks  and  other  flnan- 
dal  lualltutlona  are  to  be  commended  totr 
their  partliirt^*'—  in  federal  farm  credit 
rdlef  programs;  and 

"Whereaa.  On  February  37.  1985.  the 
United  States  Bmslr  has  passed  Bouse  Res- 
olution 1088  providing  for  significant  agri- 
cultural credit  relief  in  response  to  Uie 
needs  of  American  ffermns;  and 

'Whereas.  The  United  Statea  Bouse  of 
IHumstiiiiallira  is  on  this  day  expected  to 
paa  and  forward  Bouse  Resolutkm  1090  to 
the  nwlrtmt  of  the  United  States;  and 

'Wheieas,  President  Reagan  has  taidkated 
otmt  he  Is  eoiMklerlng  a  veto  of  Bouse  Reso- 
lution 1088:  Now.  therefore. 

"Be  if  msolaed  by  Me  Hotue  of  Repnaent- 
oMms  q^  Me  State  of  KanaoM:  That  tbe 
Prealdent  la  hereby  urged  to  sign  Bouse 
ReaObttlan  1088  thereby  demonstrattaig  his 
concern  and  support  for  tbe  farmen  and 
people  of  the  mldweat;  and 

"Be  U/urOter  reaolved:  That  oopim  of  this 
resbbittai  be  tanmedlately  telegraphed  to 
President  Reagan.  The  President  and  Mar 
joitty  Leader  of  the  Senate,  and  tbe  ^Mak- 
er of  the  Bouae  of  Repreeentatlvea." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS 

Tlie  (oUoviiis  reports  of  committees 
were  sotaaltted: 

By  Mr.  DOU  (for  Mr.  Gaoii),  from  the 
Coomlttee  on  T»f"M"g.  Bousing,  and  Urban 
AffSlis: 

Special  Report  enUtled  "First  Monetary 
FoUey  Report  for  1985"  (with  mtaiority 
vlewaxaept.  No.  98-33). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
Botniv  of  a  aubstltute  and  an  amendment  to 
the  title: 

&  345:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
ruie  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  requirement 
that  contemporaneous  records  be  k^it  to 
substantiate  certain  deductions  and  credita 
(Rept.  No.  99-33). 

By  Mr.  BATCB.  from  the  Committee  on 
I«bor  and  Buman  Resources,  without 
aiiimilmeut. 

Senate  Reeolutlon  118:  An  origtaial  resolu- 
tion authoriidng  expenditures  by  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Buman  Resources;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mlnistrmtlon. 


KXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTB,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  snd  Trsnsportation: 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  BCr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Tranqwrtation.  I  report  favoraUy 
a  nomination  list  in  the  Coast  Ouard 
which  appMured  in  full  in  the  Ooaosis- 
sioHAL  RaocHm  of  March  ao,  1985,  and, 
to  save  the  expense  of  reprinting  the 
list  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  ask 
that  these  nominations  lie  at  the  Sec- 
retarjr's  desk  for  the  infOrmaticm  of 
Senators. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Fsltb  Ryan  WhltUeeey.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambmaador  BxtraonUnary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  Swltaer- 


Contributkms  are  to  be  reported  for  tbe 
poiod  bfgfaining  on  tbe  ftast  day  of  the 
fourth  '■*i«w«»f  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  tbe  nomination. 

Nominee:  Faith  Ryan  Whlttleaey. 

rusi   Omliamsiliir  tn  nsllif  rlsnil 

Contributions,  smount.  date,  donee. 

l.Self. 

National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women.  Waahingtofi.  D.Cj  $35. 

Baverford  Township.  Penns^hrania.  Re- 
pubUcan  Executive  Committee:  $100. 

Committee  to  Reelect  Matt  Ryan. 
Member.  Pamsylvaiita  Legislature.  Media. 
Pennsylvania:  $100. 

XSpouae:N/A. 

3.  Children  and  spousm  namec  None. 

4.  Parente  names:  None. 

5.  Oran^parento  namec  N/A. 

8.  Brothen  and  vousm  names:  N/A. 

Baverford  Townshbi  Republican  Party. 
Baverf (»d  TOwnahlp.  Pennsylvania:  $50. 

Baverford  Township  Republican  Party 
Baverford  Township.  Pennsylvania:  $100. 

7.  Sisten  snd  Kiousm  names:  N/A. 


(The  above  nomination  was  rq^orted 
fnmi  the  Committee  oo  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendatlm  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  reqwnd  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILU3  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  blUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimotis  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BBADunr.  Mr.  Homfebkt.  and  Mr. 
IiftiTTsmxao): 
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A  tain  to  dtoMt  Um  awrcunr  of 
not  to  npnd  or  otaUgatc 
veer  FBdorai  lundi  tar  dMlm  ond  eonrtnae- 
tlon  of  tiM  WMlway  liodflU  In  Hew  York 
Citjr.  Nnr  Toik:  to  tho  Oammlttae  on  Bwrt- 


By  Mn.  BAWKINB  (for  boneU.  Mr. 
Hmoi.  ICr.  BmvBS.  and  Mr.  VUa- 


DOLE    (for    btaBOdf.    Mn. 

vm.  Mr.  Itoni.  Mr.  Donn- 

,  and  Mr.  Snaa): 

&  n*.  A  bfU  to  iBMnd  Um  IntomnI  novo- 

nue  Oodt  of  1M4  to  proftd*  a  mattaod  for 

datonainlMt  tho  value  of  eortain  air  tiana- 

portatloB  prorldad  to  cmployoaa:  to  tbe 


Bjr  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Com- 


&  aST.  A  bm  to  aoMUd  the  Public  Health 
aerrlee  Act  to  pravMe  for  the  < 
of  children  and  others  who  have  ; 

Injwlea.  and  for  other  pur- 
to  the  Ooounlttoe  on  I^bor  and 


By  Mr.  MBLCHBI: 
&  at.  A  tain  to  define  the 
under   vhieh 
deduct  travel  and 
Inconvattai 
o(  the 


&•««.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  FM- 
eral  BuioHmental  CompeneatlMi  Act  of 
IMS  to  provide  that  IndhrkhaalB  who  ore  ell- 
Ubie  for  eompwaatlon  In  the  laat  week  of 
the  current  prosram  ahaU  receive  the  full 
number  of  weeke  of  eompeneatlon  without 
regard  to  the  termination  date  of  the  pro- 


for  pur- 
tax:  to  the 


By  Mr.  MB<CHB>  (for  htanadf  and 
Mr.  Baoodb): 
&  nt.  A  tan  to  aothorlH  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  eonvoy  certain  landi  wlth*awn 
by  the  Bonan  of  nerlawatinn  for  townalte 
to  the  Bnntley  Projeet  Irrttation 
lana:  to  the  Oom- 
„'  and  natural  Beeoureea. 
By  Ifr.  Mwi.r!iiw»  (for  himself.  Mr. 
laovTBand  Mr.  UtamuakY. 
8.  OS.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Indian  educa- 
tion Act  and  oUier  Acta  relatlnc  to  Indian 
Bttitratlim:   to  the  Seleet  Committee  on 
Indian  Attalia. 

ByMr.HBPUM: 
a  ni.  A  bm  far  the  rdlef  of  Henry  fyird 
HarriMn:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterane  Af - 
fUn. 

&  «SX  A  bin  for  the  rdlef  of  Bamam  & 
Belmanr.  to  the  OaBUBtttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

a  «n.  A  bffi  to  Improve  the  adminletra' 
tlon  of  Juatlee  by  provldlm  greater  dlacre- 
tlon  to  the  Supreme  Coort  In  aelecttaig  the 
eaam  it  wfll  review,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  r>M»mit*—  on  the  JMIdaiy. 
ByMr.BRAOUT: 
a  04.  A  bin  to  hiereaae  eompettttoo  In 
the  tranvertatlon  of  natural  gas  to  the 
and  Natural  Re- 


blmaelf .  Mr. 


ByMr.  BUMPBI& 
a  g«l.  A  MU  to  amend  oectlon  144  of  title 
n.  United  Otatea  Code,  to  give  Btatea  the 
diacretlon  of  uriiw  a  portion  of  their  bridge 
repiaoement  fundi  to  replace  certain  brldgM 
of  ferryboat  operattcna;  to  the  Cnnimlttee 
on  Bivlronment  and  Puiillc  Worka. 


MtoCLDRK 


(for 
): 
the  Pood  Stamp 
reduce  the  eoet  of 


By  Mr. 
OAnanaM 

a  «s».  A  Mn  to 

Act  of  Itn  to  reform  ai 
admtaiMerliw  the  food 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Ooeamlttee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Poreatry. 
By  Mr.  SIMFeON  (by  requcat): 
a  ast.  A  bin  to  amnd  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1W4»  aa  amenileil.  to  Improve  the  nu- 
clear power  plant  rittng  and  llwifialng  proe- 
eaa.  and  for  other  puipoma;  to  the  Oommlt- 
lee  on  fcivfaonment  and  Public  Worka. 

By    Mr.    HBINZ    (for    htameU.    Mr. 

Ginw.  Ut.  Ckiua.  Mr.  PansLot. 

Mr.  Macna.  Mr.  Wnaow.  Mr.  Sua- 

BicK.  and  Mr.  Nmbub): 

a  SST.  A  bm  to  aamnd  the  Sodal  Security 

Act    to    protect    beneficiaries   under    the 

health  care  prograam  of  that  Act  from  unfit 

health  care  practMonwa.  and  otberwiee  to 

Improve  the  antlfraud  provWons  of  that 

Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHAPBB  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr.  Ma- 
THua,  Mr.  WnGKB.  and  Mr.  Mm- 


a  gM.  A  bin  to  repeal  UUe  vm  of  the 
Bducatkm  for  Bconomlc  Security  Act.  relat- 
ing to  equal  accem  to  public  aeoondary 
■choola;  to  tbe  OoouBlttee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reeourcea. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  ooneurrent  rcgolutk»u 
gnd  Sengte  regolutlong  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATCH,  ffom  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea: 
a  Hea.  II*.  An  original  reaolutlon  author- 
lilng  eipendlturm  by  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Reeourcea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rntea  and  Atkainlstratlon. 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  H&tvnts): 
a  Con.  Rea.  16.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  ex- 
liiiaiiiil  the  aenae  of  the  Congrem  regard- 
ing the  eatabllahment  of  a  Joint  mmmlarion 
between  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  study  the  concept  of  "nuclear 
winter"  and  ita  Impact  for  the  national  secu- 
rity of  both  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MKLCHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BAOCoa): 
a  Con.  Rea.  37.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
providing  for  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Jean- 
nettc  Rankin  preaented  by  tbe  State  of 
Montana  for  placement  in  National  Statu- 
ary HalL  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Artmhilatratlon. 


STATEBCENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Bbaout.  Mr.  Btnt- 
FHur.  and  Mr.  Lautsnbbm): 
a  836.  A  btU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Trangportation  not  to  expend  or  ob- 
ligate any  Pederal  funds  for  design 
and  construction  of  the  Weatway  land- 
fill in  New  York  City,  NY:  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Paozmu  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  todajr's  Rbcobd.) 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Bmcms.  and 

Mr.  MATSTmAOA): 

a  827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 

compensatl(m  of  children  and  others 

who  have  sustained  vacdne-related  in- 


juries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


lunonALi 


\  vMxam  UMUBf 
anmtet 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduoe  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  Nattonal  Childhood  Vac- 
cine Injury  Compensatloo  Act  The 
key  component  of  this  bill  is  the  estab- 
it  of  a  no-fluilt  prograap  for 
those  children  who 
suffer  permanent  advene  reactions  to 
one  <tf  tbe  seven  manrtatiHd  childhood 
vaodnes. 

I  first  became  involved  in  this  issue 
in  Aprfl  1968  as  my  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight 
prepared  for  hearings  <m  the  proposed 
bufliet  reduetloos  in  the  FMeral 
Childhood  ImmnniMtlon  Program. 
Since  that  time  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  has  held  four 
hearlna  on  this  subject.  May  7.  1963. 
on  Immiinlgation  and  preventive  medi- 
cine. July  28. 1982.  oa  oversi^t  of  im- 
munisation costs.  July  28. 1968.  on  the 
Pertussis  Task  Force  Report  and  May 
7.  1964.  on  the  Natkmal  Childhood 
Vaodne  Injury  Compensation  Act. 
These  congreulonsl  hearings  and  the 
subsequent  task  forces,  reports,  stud- 
ies, and  investigatioas  conducted  by 
other  interested  parties  (m  this  issue 
have  led  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  factors  that  are  threatening  the 
stability  of  the  U.8.  supply  of  vaccines 
and  preventing  Injured  children  from 
receiving  the  compensation  they  need 
and  deserve. 

We  have  learned  that  the  dramatic 
increase  In  the  mice  of  the  DPT  vac- 
cine, from  11  cents  a  dose  in  1968  to 
$2.80  a  dose  today  is  primarily  attrib- 
utable to  the  lawsuits  pending  against 
the  vaccine  manufacturers.  We  have 
learned  that  the  tremendous  increases 
in  the  lawsuits  filed  can  be  traced  to 
the  number  of  adverse  reactions  asso- 
ciated with  pertussis  vaccination.  For- 
tunately efforts  are  being  made  to  de- 
velop a  safer  vaodne  for  pertussis.  But 
even  aimimtnf  a  problem-free,  expedit- 
ed considerati<ui  of  the  FDA  applica- 
tions, we  are  stUl  years  away  from  ob- 
taining FDA  approval  of  a  new  pertus- 
sis vaccine,  which  hopefully  will  be 
Just  as  effective  but  with  less  adverse 
reactions. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  wait  and 
hope  that  technological  and  scientific 
improvements  will  resolve  this  situa- 
tion. We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in 
our  childhood  vaccination  program. 
The  adverse  reactions  associated  with 
the  current  vaodne  are  eroding  the 
pubUc's  confidoBce  in  the  immiiniiMi- 
tion  program  itself,  the  withdrawal  of 
two  of  the  three  pharmaceutical  man- 
ufacturers of  DPT  from  the  maiket 
have  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  the  vac- 
cine which  has  led  to  the  unprecedent- 
ed action  of  Centers  of  Disease  Con- 


trol issuing  a  reqtiest  for  phyridans 
and  other  health  broviders  to  dd^y 
giving  the  DPT  booster  shots  in  order 
to  insure  a  su^djent  supply  of  the 
vaccine  to  Immu^laB  Infants  fitnn 
these  highly  contafious  diseases.  The 
liability  concerns  and  omslderatlons 
that  pnmipted  Wygth  and  Oonnaiu^t 
Laboratories  to  ce|Me  distribution  of 
the  DPT  vaodne  are  still  confronting 
Lederle  Laboratories,  the  sole  irtianna- 
ceuttcal  dlstributoK  of  the  DPT  vao- 
dne. It  is  obvious  that  a  legislative  go- 
lution  is  needed  to  iTahiHaf  the  supply 
of  childhood  vaodnes  and  restore 
public  confidence  is  the  childhood  im- 
munisation prograSL  I  think  this  can 
be  adiieved  without  sacrificing  the  le- 
gitimate needs  andl  legal  rights  of  the 
children  who  have  been  petmaoently 
injured  by  an  adverse  reactkm  to  a 
vaccine. 

S.  2117.  introduood  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, was  an  attempt  to  develop  a  leg- 
islaUve.  solution  that  would  staUlise 
the  supply  of  vaodnes  while  at  the 
same  time  provldinlg  simple  Justlee  to 
the  injured  chfldren.  That  verskin.  like 
the  bill  I  am  introdtidng  today  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Anierlcan  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  and  a  p4rents  organisation 
known  as  Dissatlsfifed  Parents  Togeth- 
er. These  organisa^ns  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  develop  a  bill,  whldi 
although  not  perfect  from  either  orga- 
nization's viewpoint,  is  a  compromise 
version  which  mee^  the  twin  goal  of 
insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  vaodne 
to  immunJae  diildtoi  against  deadly 
and  infectious  disegses  as  well  as  pro- 
viding Just  and  ej^iedlted  romiwnsa- 
tlon  for  the  chOdiien  who  suffer  ad- 
verse reactions  to  a  vaccine. 

Many  of  the  revvions  contained  in 
this  bill  were  proi^ted  by  the  com- 
ments, suggestionsj  constructive  criti- 
cisms and  testimony  by  interested  par- 
ties directly  involve  in  this  Issue.  A 
task  force  appolnteid  by  the  Amoican 
Medical  Aasodatiori  and  headed  by  Dr. 
Alan  Nelson  of  \3tm,  was  particularly 
useful.  I  think  thai  *^  i*  important  to 
point  out  that  alth#u^  the  AMA.  the 
vaodne  manufactu^rs  and  the  admin- 
istration differ  (m  ihe  particular  cmn- 
ponents  of  a  vacdne  compensatkm 
bill,  we  are  in  agreement  on  many  key 
issues.  We  are  in  agk«anent  that  a  leg- 
islative solution  is  needed  and  tJiat  a 
no-fault  system  is  the  best  method  of 
addressing  this  problem.  Although  I 
caimot  agree  to  niany  of  the  provi- 
sions suggested  XUff  the  AMA  task 
force,  the  vaccine  manuf actums.  and 
some  parents  groups.  I  commend  all 
parties  on  their  eftorts,  and  wish  to 
point  out  that  thdr  suggestions  and 
comments  did  pronipt  many  of  the  re- 
visions that  are  contained  in  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today. 

It  is  time  to  sto|>  trying  to  assess 
blame  for  the  dtukticm  we  find  our- 
selves in,  it  is  time'to  stop  pretending 
that  the  problem  wUl  resolve  itself.  In- 
stead,  it  is  time  to  work  together 


toward  our  common  goals  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  safety  of  child- 
hood vaodneg.  assuring  a  stable  supply 
of  vaodnes  to  protect  children  from 
deadly  and  infectious  diseases,  and 
provide  Just  and  expedited  compensa- 
tion for  those  children  who  are  in- 
jured by  an  adverse  reaction.  I  am  en- 
couraged that  we  wHl  be  able  to  work 
together  to  develop  legislation  that 
will  meet  all  of  these  goals.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  administration's  v>- 
polntment  of  a  Cabinet-level  task 
force  on  vaodnes.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  willingness  of  vaodne  manufactur- 
ers to  speak  openly  and  honestly 
about  the  problems  and  pressures 
fadng  their  Industry.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  parents  and  the  pediatricians' 
wIllingnesB  to  review  and  nuMUf  y  their 
oriidtaal  bill  in  order  to  address  the 
ooooerDB  of  other  parties  to  this  Issue. 
And  I  am  encouraged  by  the  wllllng- 
ness  of  my  Senate  and  House  col- 
leagues to  address  this  issue  now. 
bef<»e  we  are  In  a  crisis  dtuaticm. 
rather  than  legjdate  in  a  panic  As  I 
stated  earUer.  I  believe  that  It  is  posd- 
Ue  to  enact  legislation  that  will 
achieve  all  our  goals;  stabilizing  the 
supidy  of  vaodnes.  providing  incen- 
tives for  developmait  of  safer  vac- 
cines, and  provl^ng  simple  Justice  to 
the  unfortunate  childrm  who  are  in- 
jured by  an  adverse  reaction  to  a 
childhood  vaccine. 

The  following  organizations  agree 
with  the  need  to  enact  legidation  that 
meets  those  twin  goals  of  stabilizing 
the  supply  of  vipdnes  to  guarantee 
that  children  wlU  be  immunized 
against  deadly  and  infectious  diseases 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
legitimate  need  and  legal  rights  of 
children  who  are  injured  by  an  ad- 
verse reaction  to  the  vaodne.  The  or- 
ganisations that  have  endorsed  the 
conoepts  contained  in  this  legislation 
are:  The  American  Acatdemy  of  Pediat- 
ry Dissatisfied  Parents  Together.  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers.  American  Nurses  As- 
sodattoo.  Natkmal  Association  of 
Community  Health  Centers.  Natitmal 
Association  of  Children's  Hospitals 
and  Related  Organizations,  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Public  Health,  Asso- 
daticm  for  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
and  Crippled  Children's  Programs, 
EpOepsy  Foundation  of  America. 
American  Qkllege  of  Physicians.  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  and 
the  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  that  a  summary  of  this  bill  and  a 
summary  of  the  differences  between 
this  biU  and  &  2117  be  printed  in  the 
Rkx»d  f (dlowlng  my  statement 

There  bdng  no  obJectl(m.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao.  as  follows: 

Natiomal  CmumooD  VAOcnm-IiiJintT 
CoiiparaATioii  Act 

NaUanal  Vaoeine-Zn^ry  Oompeiuatfon 
Pngmmr-Vai  establlahes  a  no-fault,  nation- 


al program  to  compensate  children  wtio  are 
^ijured  by  a  childhood  vaccine.  Program  is 
an  alternative  to  compensation  tbraui^  liti- 
gation. 

AdvUory  (Jomwisttow— EstabUshm  a  nine 
wifiinber  advlaory  commission  on  childhood 
vaodnes  to  be  comprised  of  three  members 
who  are  health  profearionali.  Inrliidlng  two 
pediatricians,  three  members  who  are  from 
the  general  public  InrJudIng  two  who  repre- 
sent parents  of  children  Injured  by  vaodnes, 
and  three  members  from  the  field  of  law. 
The  Advleory  Conunissian  wfll  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  implementaUcm  of  the  pro- 
gram, reoommrad  changes  in  Vaodne 
Injury  Table  (VIT).  reoonunend  ways  to  im- 
prove the  safety,  efficacy  and  supply  of  vac- 
dnes.  and  recommend  dmnges  in  surcharge 
and  reaearcb  prlorlttes. 

JIeeon(iii9— Requires  eadi  health  care 
provider  admlnlsteTing  vaodnes  to  reemtl 
and  make  available  to  patients,  Inf  onnation 
regarding  the  date  of  vaccination,  vaccine 
manufacturer  and  tt>t  number  and  serious 
events  occurring  wtthln  M  days  after  vacd- 


Seportfiip— Requires  eadi  health  care  pro- 
vider who  adminlaten  a  vaccine  and  be- 
comes aware  of  a  listed  reaction  occurring 
within  a  dfslgnatiwl  period  after  vaccination 
to.  enter  aU  relevant  Inf  onnation  on  pb- 
tient'a  pwrnanwit  medical  record  and  report 
it  to  Centen  for  DIaeaae  CootroL 

OmtrsiiidieaMoit— Requbes  Secretary, 
after  conducting  broad  based  studies  of  vao- 
dnea.  to  Issue  regutattiona  regarding  drcum- 
stancea  in  which  the  vaccine  should  not  be 
administered,  or  shouM  be  ddayed  beyond 
Its  nonnal  time  of  administration,  and  the 
groupa.  categraies  or  characteristics  of  po- 
tential recipients  who  may  be  at  significant- 
ly hliAer  risk  of  adverse  reactions.  This  In- 
f onnation  is  to  be  dlssffninaterl  to  ^lysl- 
dans,  professianal  health  assodationa,  and 
state  and  local  governments. 

ParaU  Informatkm  JTateHal*— Requlrm 
Secretary  to  develop  parent  infoimatlan 
^mtmrtmim  oontafaitng  bif onoatkm  rcgardtaig 
the  frequency,  severity  and  potential  risks 
of  both  the  vaodne  and  the  diaeaae  to  be 
prevented  by  the  vaodne.  Hie  mati^als 
should  induile  informatloo  regarding  the 
symptoms  and  reactions  to  vaodnea  whldi 
should  bo  reported  to  idiysidana,  precau- 
Ucmary  measurea  irtilch  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  riak  of  adverse  rtncUona,  v^un 
how  and  to  whom  parents  can  report  poasi- 
ble  high  ride  categories,  and  a  summary  of 
relevant  state  and  federal  vaccination  lawa, 
indudtaig  Inf  onnation  about  the  availability 
of  the  National  Vaodne-Injury  C^ompensa- 
tion  Piogiam. 

SDmuaT  or  Ravmoin 

VAOCm  nUUBT  TABU 

S.  3117  would  have  ixrovided  compensation 
for  acute  vaedne^elated  Injuriee  resulting 
in  $SJMO  or  more  In  eKpenaea.  The  new  bOl 
would  delete  provisions  for  acute  injurlea 
and  oompenaation  would  be  limited  to  vao- 
dne reactions  which  resulting  In  (a)  compli- 
cations or  residual  effecU  lasting  at  least 
(me  year  or  (B>  death. 


■*»t.¥«»  BncnoK  OF  I 
a  2117  would  have  allowed  a  claimant  for 
compensation  to  get  the  special  master's 
recommendations  before  having  to  decide 
whether  to  elect  the  compensation  program 
or  a  tort  suit.  It  would  also  enable  a  claim- 
ant to  pursue  the  feasibUtty  of  a  lawsuit, 
and  as  long  as  no  verdict  has  resulted  In  a 
tott  suit,  the  plaintiff  could  elect  Into  the 
compensation  program.  The  new  bill  would 
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raqulra  a  Mndiiw  ekctlon  betve«n  the  tort 
lyitam  and  tbe  eoapaoMtloii  ayatcm  at  the 
tlBM  of  taaam  of  the  lawault  or 
tten  date.  Oaee  tiM  eonpanntli 
lavwlt  la  mad.  tha  rlalmant  can  not  etaaata 
thalr  Bind.  IB  tiM  omo  of  a  evnaat  lawauit. 
parttaa  would  taava  two  yoaia  after  cnaet- 
mant  to  dadte  vhathar  to  drop  thair  tew- 
Bult  In  favor  of  thia  aitefnlatratlTe  remedy. 

t  aTAXVTOBT  aOTT  TO  WABM 

no  provWona  on  this 

of  the  laoent  eourt 

held  tha  manufacturer 

Uahle  for  $10  bOUod  (It  BUUon  punitive) 
for  fkOuia  to  warn  the  parent  of  the  tarnu- 
nlaed  chad.  Thia  pravWon  would  not  aftwt 
the  aMBufactuiaM  doty  to  warn  the  health 
provider  nor  the  health  provMara  duty  to 
warn  tha  patient,  but  merely  itataa  that  a 
manufaeturar  can  not  be  hdd  Uable  In  a 
tewauit  MlalT  baeaaae  of  faHura  to  warn  the 
paiant  directly.  The  new  MD  retalna  the 
lf,^f^i<—  loQUlilM  fun  dieeloaure  to  par- 
enta  of  the  rhka.  benetlU  and  eontratndtca- 
UoiH  of  the  childhood 

a  am 

atthJecCThe 
rcBpMMe  to  the  lorn  of 
by  veedna  manutaeturen.  Under  the  retn- 
auranee  provtdan.  HB8  would  be  author- 
tad,  but  not  Tequirad.  to  provide  retawur- 
um.  pooUiw  aaddanea  and  even  direct  In- 
auranec  to  vMctaie  manufacturara.  HHS 
could  only  do  thia  If  It  Unde  that  adequate 
taMurance  to  not  available  fNm  the  private 
aeetor  and  the  iiMiranee  airancement  could 
not  undermine  the  toeentivea  for  develop- 
ment of  Mfer  prodDcta.  We  actually  hope 
thto  piwvtotaB  to  never  needed,  but  we  want 
to  live  the  Secretary  additional  poweia  to 
prevent  a  lorn  of  the  enpply  of  childhood 


a  U17  piaoad  no  dradlinr  on  the  adminla- 
tratlve  ayatem  tat  detarmtaatkn  of  compen- 
eation  dain^  fltawe  one  of  the  arguments 
for  an  aAntaitotratlve  ayatem  waa  that  It  wlU 
be  qulefcer  than  tha  tort  ayatem.  we  plaoed  a 
170  <tey  rtfailHnT  to  reach  a  dedeion  after 
the  date  of  fOiiw  and  required  any  appeal  to 
be  briefed,  arcned  and  decided  on  an  expe- 
dited eehedule. 


low/MBMoaa  or 

&  3117  provided  for  oompenmtlon  for 
medleal  care,  rehabilitation,  lorn  of  eamlnaa 
and  other  unoompeoeatad  ezpenam  directly 
rdatad  to  the  Injury  or  mnem.  The  pain  and 
aufferint  waa  limited  to  the  Injured  party 
only,  not  the  family  and  was  capped  at 
$100,000.  Oompeneatlon  for  a  death  bad  a 
».faiii.iiiw  of  $300,000  and  a  maylmiim  of 
$700,000.  The  new  vetaton  makea  It  dearer 
that  iMTg~— ***  coats,  parents  coats  In  ob- 
taintnc  care  for  vacdne  victims,  life  and 
health  biauranee  are  alao  permtoattde  Items 
for  coaapeMatloiL  The  new  bill  alao  permits 
Umitad  lecovery  for  attorney  fees  and  other 
coata  eseoriitnrt  with  tewsulta.  Thto  revision 
was  needed  to  remove  the  economic  disin- 
centive for  taMHvMuato  with  current  dstms 
from  droppinc  thoae  daimB  and  opting  Into 
the  administrative  system.  The  provtoion 
spedflea  that  the  attorneys  feea  can't 
exceed  the  amount  of  attorney's  fees  even- 
tually awarded  under  the  admlntotrative 
eoaopensatlon  system. 


liMtnictkMH.  fMd  surveOlanoe  and  follow- 
up.  adverse  reaction  reporting  and  raeaD  of 
of  vaodnea.  &  1117  eon- 
mlt  authority  to  enforce 
.  but  It  was  crltldaed  as 

-,  too  weak.  The  new  revlaed  hill  haa 

language  makli«  It  clearer  that  HB8  has  a 
non-dtoaetloimry  duty  to  work  to  develop 
safer  vaoduM  and  reduce  adverse  reactlona 
It  also  removes  the  Jurisdictional  banlera  to 
bringing  such  a  suit. 

aa^Hw  or  WAXiraras 

a  $117  had  no  spedfie  requirement  for 
the  Secretary  af  BBS  to  review  the  vacdne 
mamifaeturen  waminga  to  determine 
whether  or  not  thay  are  adequate  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  reaettaw  and  If  not  to  require 
thdr  revtoioa.  Tha  new  revtoed  bin  contataia 
a  mandate  for  a  review  of  the  manufactur- 
ara contrahKbcatlana.  Thto  to  dsdgnad  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  rduetanea  to  add 
new  wamiiws  aa  weU  aa  the  probtom  of  now 
eontraindleatlau  that  are  added  without 
prior  notice  or  coaomenU  (Le.  the  controver- 
sy ovar  the  new  Central  Nervoua  Disorder 
contralndlrattnn  for  DPT). 

AonoaiTT  roa  vadunaa  roe  thb  asult 
■nn>Tin>T  mwicsrwa 

a  3117  had  no  provision  on  thto  subject. 
The  revtoed  version  contaihs  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  fund  three  regional  fadli- 
tlea  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  adult 
multiply  handicapped.  The  authortaatlon  to 
for 


tSUITS 

Both  a  3117  and  the  new  revised  version 
contains  authority  for  BBS  to  carry  out  a 
number  of  Items,  such  as  Improve  the  sys- 
tems for  regulating  vacdne  prooeaslng.  use 


a  3117  required  adverae  reaction  report- 
ing by  doctors  and  public  health  dlnlcs  and 
authoriaed  reporting  by  parenU  as  weU  of 
adverse  reactions  following  Immnntatlon 
The  revtoed  version  retalna  thto  requirement 
but  adds  two  other  features.  It  expands  the 
duty  to  report  to  any  significant  symptom 
of  a  componable  event  by  any  vaccine  and 
BBS  would  have  a  duty  to  notify  the  vac- 
dne manufacturer  of  any  reported  reaction 
for  that  manufacturers  product. 

I  Aim  TVT  laSOLT  BVUKTUW 


a  3117  had  no  provisions  directly  on  thto 
point  because  at  the  time  we  fdt  that  the 
dtlaen  suits  would  be  used  to  force  thto 
tosue.  The  revtoed  bfll  manilatiw  vacdne 
manufacturers  to  create  and  retain  records 
on  the  manuf actartng  history  of  each  batch 
of  vaccine,  on  testing  the  vacdne.  on  pro- 
duction problems  and  on  distrfbutlon  pat- 
tema. 

lacALL  AonoaiTT 

Thto  revised  version  gives  the  VooA  and 
Drag  Admlnlstimtlon  the  authority  to  recall 
vacdnea  and  other  biologies  when  warrent- 
ed.  Currently  FDA  has  not  authority  for  a 
mandatory  recall  of  vaodnea.* 
#Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Preaident.  lam 
pleued  to  Join  Senator  Hawkxhs 
today  In  tntrodudng  a  revlied  version 
of  the  National  Childhood  Vaodne- 
Injury  Compenaation  Act.  which  I  oo- 
sp<»wored  with  her  in  the  98th  Con- 
greai.  Senator  HawKnia  haa  been  a 
stalwart  and  vigilant  champion,  and 
true  friend,  of  familleo— parents  and 
children— throughout  this  country,  on 
many  issues.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
beside  her  and  compliment  her  on  her 
commitment  and  her  legislative  suc- 
cesses In  this  area.  The  bill  we  are  In- 
troducing today  reflects  Senator  Haw- 
KiHs'  total  commitment  to  a  very  spe- 
cial group  of  parents  and  children. 


about  whom  we  are  all  extremely  con- 
eemed  and  who  suffer,  both  physically 
and  psydiologlcally.  because  of  Inju- 
ries related  to  adverse  reactions  to  vac- 
cines given  to  prevent  childhood  dls- 
Mscs.  The  legislation  introduced  today 
to  address  these  problems  does  not 
provide  the  final  s<dution  and.  In  fact. 
liy»^M«*—  provisions  I  do  not  sumwrt. 
But  It  again  brings  to  national  atten- 
tion an  urgent  pubUc  health  problem. 
We  have  made  a  commitment  in  this 
country  to  promote  health  and  pre- 
vent disease.  I  have  a  stnmg  personal 
commitment  to  that  concept,  to  a  na- 
tional disease  prevention  policy,  and  to 
the  vaccination  of  .children  against 
preventable  communicable  diseases 
Our  national  program  of  vaccination 
has  been,  without  question,  one  of  the 
graatest— If  not  the  grtetest— health 
success  stories  of  all  Ume.  And  I  want 
to  make  certain  that  the  program  not 
(Holy  remains  successful,  but  is  im- 
proved. To  accomplish  this.  legislaUve 
action  is  necessary  to  address  prob- 
lems we  have  only  recently  become 
aware  of.  and  which  Jeopwdiae  our 
ability  to  vaodnate  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  Increasing  publicity  about  ad- 
verse reactions  to  vaccines.  There  has 
been  a  major  focus  on  the  pertussis 
vaccine.  This  publicity  has  had  the 
beneficial  effect  of  maUng  parents 
aware  of  the  possibility  that  on  rare 
occasions,  a  child  may  have  an  unex- 
pected and  serious  reacti<»i  to  vac- 
cines. Parents  and  physicians  have 
been  alerted  to  the  need  to  understand 
this  possibility,  and  to  discuss  the 
risks,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  vacci- 
nations. 

Unf(»tunately  the  publicity  has  had 
some  very  negative  results  as  well.  It 
has  gencnted  considerable  misinfor- 
mation, fear,  and  distrust.  I  fear  too 
many  of  our  dtlsens  have  begun  to 
focus  on  what  might  go  wrong  if  their 
children  are  vaccinated  and  to  doubt 
the  tremendous  value  of  Immimlaa- 
tions.  Pertussis,  commonly  called 
whocving  cough,  is  a  horrible,  lethal 
disease  which  used  to  kill  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children.  Polio  also  used 
to  be  a  devasUtIng  crippler  and  kiUer 
of  children.  I  could  go  on,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  believe  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind.  whUe  addressing  prob- 
lems with  our  vaccination  program, 
that  without  It  we  could  go  back  to  a 
relative  dark  age  of  health  care  in  this 
country.  Taking  the  childhood  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  Injuries  from 
vm\r^%  the  existing  vaccines  are  clearly 
and  substantially  less  than  the  inju- 
ries that  would  result  without  their 
use. 

Another  unfortunate  consequence  of 
the  publicity  about  vaccines  has  been 
a  large  Increase  in  the  number  of  law- 
suits brought  against  manufacturers 
and  health  care  providers.  These  law- 


suits are  not,  in  most 
that  a  defective  or  unsafe  vacdne  is 
being  used,  or  that  the  administration 
of  the  vaccine  is  Inmroper.  But  manu- 
facturers and  healu  care  profession- 
alB  are  being  asked  ko  take  responsibil- 
ity for  side  effects  and  Injuries  that 
have  occurred  eveS  though  the  best 
available  product  has  been  provided 
and  all  of  the  manufacturing,  labeling, 
and  distribution  requirements  of  the 
governments  are  be|ng  met 

Public  concern  about  the  safety  of 
vaccines  and  the  economic  burdens  of 
liability  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  future  availaMllty  of  vaodnes.  par- 
ticularly the  pertussis  vacdne.  Is  in 
question.  The  situation  is  crlticaL  Two 
of  the  three  conuberdal  manufactur- 
ers of  the  DPT  vaccine  have  stopped 
distribution  of  their  product  In  the 
last  8  months  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  l^isurance.  The  un- 
availability of  insarance  is  a  direct 
result  of  increasing  number*  of  law- 
suits, and  increasl^fly  large  amoimto 
requested  and  awiS-ded  for  damages. 
We  are  currently  ifadng  not  only  a 
temporary  shorta^  of  this  vaodne, 
but  also  the  possibility  that  no  compa- 
ny wiU  be  able  to  bbtaln  the  liability 
coverage  necessari  to  stay  In  the 
market. 

It  Is  time  to  do  aomething— for  par- 
ents, for  children,  for  future 
tions.  and  for  the  f ature  of  our 
prevention  policy. 

Vacdne  manuf  acturors  and  the  Gov- 
ernment must  oobtlnue  to  pursue 
every  possible  avcbue  to  safer  and 
better  vaccines.  I  am  encouraged  to 
learn  that  clinical  trials  are  underway 
or  about  to  begin  f$i  two  new  kinds  of 
pertussis  vaccines  which  may  be  safer. 
I  think  this  illustrates  a  strong  dedicap 
tion  to  vaccine  research  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovemment  land  the  iHivate 
sector,  and  we  needito  foster  this. 

We  need  more  information  about 
risks  and  side  effects  of  vaodnes;  we 
need  better  education  of  parents  and 
physicians;  we  need  more  accurate  re- 
porting of  adversd  reactions.  All  of 
these  need  to  be  dotie  cooperatively  by 
the  private  sector  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  want  to  add  my  thanks  to  those  of 
Senator  Hawkihs  to  the  many  individ- 
uals and  groups  Whose  dedicated  ef- 
forts have  been  sol  important  in  ana- 
lyzing this  Issue-onduding  Dissatis- 
fied Parents  Together,  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediajtrics,  Lederie  Lab- 
oratories, and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  All  of  than  have  ccmtrib- 
uted  essential  idesa  and  points  of  view. 

I  am  also  pleasetl  to  report  that  the 
administration  Is  pkvparing  legislation 
to  address  this  proplem.  As  som  as  it 
is  available.  I  will  ^troduce  ttieir  pro- 
posal and  make  sure  It  has  careful  cmi- 


sideration  at  full 


Labor  and  Human 


Resources  Committee  hearings  in  the 
Senate. 


^hA. 


Senator  Hawkiiis  has  agreed  to 
work  with  me  to  arrive  at  expedient 
passage  of  i^iproprlate  legislation  to 
guarantee  an  ongoing,  safe  supply  of 
vaodnes  for  our  Nation's  children.* 
•  Mr.  BUMFER&  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Hawrais  in  in- 
troducing the  vacdne  injury  cmmien- 
satloo  bOL  nils  bill  will  provide  a  fair 
compensation  system  for  those  few 
children  who  are  tragically  injured  by 
vaodnes  and  will  help  guarantee  the 
continuation  of  the  Immunization  pro- 
gram for  all  our  diildren. 

During  my  years  as  GovexntH'.  Betty 
and  I  became  Involved  In  the  immuni- 
zation program,  and  my  Interest  in  the 
program  has  never  waned.  In  the  last 
ao  yean  we  have  seen  a  dramatic  In- 
crease In  the  percentage  of  American 
children  who  are  Immunized  and.  as  a 
result,  we  have  made  many  childhood 
^Hiffifff  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  have 
ftwisistfntly  fought  for  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  immunization  program, 
and  I  am  now  cospoosoring  this  legis- 
latioo  so  the  progress  we  have  made 
wlU  not  be  turned  badL 

We  are  now  facing  a  situation  where 
some  chiUben  are  the  victims  of  tragic 
injuries,  and  I  fear  that  puUlc  omfi- 
denoe  In  the  Immunization  program 
will  erode.  We  also  have  serious  prob- 
lems with  supplies  of  some  vaccines. 
The  events  of  the  last  year  have  made 
dear  that  the  situation  cannot  contin- 
ue without  action  by  Congress. 

For  some  time  we  have  had  single 
manufacturers  for  many  of  our  child- 
hood vaodnes.  but  there  were  several 
manufacturers  of  the  DPT  vaccine.  In 
the  summer  of  1984  two  DPT  manu- 
facturers ceased  the  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  DPT  vaccine,  and  we 
are  now  down  to  a  single  manufactur- 
er for  all  seven  childhood  vaccines. 

We  began  to  notice  spot  shortages  of 
DPT  vacdne  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  early  In  1984.  and  by  early  fall 
of  1984  the  Americai»  Acadony  of  Pe- 
diatrics was  recommending  that  DPT 
booster  shots  be  delayed  for  older  chil- 
dren so  the  available  vacdne  could  be 
used  for  infants.  When  the  remaining 
manufacturer  of  DPT  had  problems 
with  one  vaodne  batch,  the  QWt  short- 
ages became  nationwide  shortages.  In 
December  1904  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  echoed  the  request  that 
the  DPT  boosters  for  older  children  be 
delayed  until  siwply  problems  are 
eased. 

We  still  face  some  short  term  prob- 
lems of  supply,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  act  soon  on  this  vac- 
dne injury  compensation  bill  so  par- 
ents of  injured  children  will  have  a 
fair  ctmipensation  system  and  some  of 
the  pressures  on  the  immunization 
program  will  be  eased. 

Even  when  the  compensation  system 
is  in  full  f<»ce,  we  can't  sit  back.  There 
are  some  remaining  problems  with  the 
program  that  demand  our  attentitm. 
We  must  provide  adequate  funding  for 


the  Immunization  program  to  meet 
the  current  high  prices  of  vaodne.  Our 
children  deserve  the  protection  of  the 
Immunization  program,  and  we  know 
that  the  program  is  a  cost-effective 
one.  We  must  not  allow  the  pressing 
need  to  trim  Federal  spending  to  make 
us  compnunise  this  vital  program. 

We  must  also  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  stockpiling  so  we  don't  again 
face  vaccine  shortages  like  the  current 
shortages  of  DPT  vacdne.  We  still 
have  a  single  manufacturer  for  all  of 
dilldhood  vaccines,  and  we  cannot 
assume  that  this  leglslati<m  or  any 
other  will  change  that  situation  inune- 
diately. 

The  primary  reason  we  are  introduc- 
ing this  bill  today  is  because  we  know 
some  children  are  the  victims  of  Inju- 
ries caused  by  vaodnes.  Their  suffer- 
ing and  the  suffering  of  their  parents 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  neither 
should  the  need  for  continued  re- 
search on  improved  and  safer  vaccines. 
We  must  strive  to  develop  vaccines 
which  will  protect  our  children  from 
disease  and  not  cause  injury. 

I  do  not  want  parents  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  Immunization  program 
because  of  vacdne  injuries  and  recent 
reports  of  problems  with  vaodne  sup- 
plies. We  have  to  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Immunization  program 
and  work  to  renew  confidence  in  the 
S>rogram.  I  believe  we  are  taking  a  big 
st^  in  that  direction  today.* 


By  Mr.  BOIjCHER: 
S.  828.  A  bill  to  define  the  circum- 
stances under  which  construction 
woricers  may  deduct  tikvel  and  trans- 
POTtation  expenses  in  computing  their 
taxable  incomes  for  purposes  of  the 
FMeral  income  tsju  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DBDVCnOIl  FOB  TBAVB.  AIR>  T*Airar(»XAXIOa 

torn,  ooasxautnoa  woaaxas 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  darif  y 
our  tax  laws  concerning  the  right  of 
c(Histructi(Hi  workers  to  deduct  travel 
expenses  to  Job  sites  at  least  30  mUes 
from  a  construction  worker's  principal 
place  of  residence  for  a  period  of  less 
than  2  years  in  dun^tiim.  Further- 
more, the  bill  requires  that  the  de- 
ductibility <rf  travel  expenses  for  Jobs 
lasting  more  than  2  years  be  deter- 
mined on  a  case-by-case  basis  without 
regard  to  the  onployee's  first  2  years 
of  employment  at  that  Job  site. 

Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
specifically  notes  that  the  deduction 
of  travel  expenses  by  construction 
woriiers  shall  not  be  disallowed  solely 
because  the  ccmstruction  worker's  em- 
ployment at  a  Job  site  is  of  "Indefinite 
duration." 

These  provisions  recognize  that  con- 
struction industry  employment  is 
often  temporary  and  transient,  and  ac- 
cordingly provides  reasonable  stand- 
ards for  determining  the  deductibility 
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of  related  tnvel  e«penae».  Both  the 
ooostnietlOD  worker  and  his  or  her 
emplojren  wfD  beneflt  from  thli  darl- 
fleaUon  In  the  law. 

I  have  been  ui'wim  'or  clarification 
of  the  tax  laws  in  this  ana  ainfee  1983. 
Prior  to  IMS.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Servlee  used  a  ao«alled  1-year  rule, 
which  was  adopted  by  actanlnlstratlve 
flat,  to  determine  that  any  oMMtruc- 
tlon  worker  who  remained  employed 
at  a  tempwary  Job  Mte  for  more  than 
1  year  aotomatieally  kwt  not  <mly 
future  rights  to  deduct  travel  expenses 
rdated  to  the  Job.  but  reCnwctlv^ 
lost  any  deducttons  that  micht  have 

This  raUnc  SO  obviously  discriminat- 
ed asatawt  eoostraetlon  workers  that 
both  the  lachth  and  Ninth  District 
courts  found  in  tevor  of  ooostnietion 
workers  in  esses  brought  before  them 
under  the  "1-year  rule." 

of  these  adverse  court  ded- 
the  IRS  Issued  new  regulations 
in  IMt  making  some  changes.  The 
moat  recent  guldanee  from  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  on  this  issue.  Rev- 
enue Ruling  8S-«S.  was  helpful,  but 
neverihelcm  left  many  unoertaintles. 
niat  ruling  allowed  m  prohibited 
travel  expense  deduetkms  based  on 
three  prinebal  criteria: 

Pint,  the  nature  of  the  travel  ex- 


Second,  the  length  of  employment: 


Third,  the  substantiality  of  the  em- 
ployee's abode. 

Aoeovding  to  this  ruling,  employ- 
ment must  be  cisssifl<M  as  "tempo- 
rary" in  order  for  travel  expenses  to 
be  deductible,  ttaployment  is  defined 
as  "temporary"  if  it  is  expected  to  last 
than  1  year  or.  in  certain  drcum- 
if  it  exceeds  1  year  but  is  less 
than  2  yean  in  duration.  Jobs  greater 
than  1  year  in  duratkm  are  considered 
"indefinite"  or  permanent  unless  the 
employee  can  demonstrate  that: 

Pbst.  he  has  used  his  claimed  tax 
home  as  his  lodging  and  workxA  in  the 
vidnlty  immediately  prior  to  the  cur- 
rent Job  and  that  the  taxpayer  contin- 
ues to  maintain  bma  fide  work  con- 
tacts in  that  area  during  the  tempo- 
rary employment; 

Second,  his  living  expenses  at  the 
claimed  tax  home  are  duplicated  be- 
cause woi^  requires  the  taxpayer  to  be 
away,  and 

Third,  he  has  either  a  family 
member  at  members— marital  or  lineal 
<mly— currently  residing  at  the  tax 
home  or  whether  he  continued  to  cur- 
rmtly  use  the  claimed  home  frequent- 
ly for  his  lodging. 

The  ruling  holds  further  that  all 
Jobs  longer  than  2  yean  in  duration 
would  disQuallfy  the  worker  from  re- 
ceiving travel  expense  deductlMis. 

While  not  so  obviously  discriminato- 
ry as  the  1-year  rule,  these  new  rules 
stm  idaee  unfair  and  unmanageable 
requirements  on  construction  w<x^en 


which  are  not  required  of  business 
peoide  who  must  travel  as  part  of 
their  Job.  Puither.  there  wHl  continue 
to  be  numerous  court  cases,  and  con- 
struction worken  around  the  country 
will  stm  not  have  any  assurance  that 
they  can  take  a  Job  away  from  their 
home  and  be  able  to  deduct  legltimatie 
expenses  f  w  traveling  to  that  Job. 

Congressman  Prb  Staix.  chairman 
of  the  Select  Revenue  Measures  Sub- 
committee of  the  Ways  and  If  cans 
Committee,  held  hearings  on  this  issue 
last  fkll  in  preparation  for  the  further 
coDslderaticm  of  specific  legislati<»  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  soluUmi  to 
this  problem.  My  leglslatl<m  parallels 
that  supported  by  Chairman  Szok 
and  I  hope  it  can  become  the  basis  for 
action  this  session  in  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baucds): 

&  829.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  withdrawn  by  the  Bureau  of 
Redamatkm  for  townsite  purposes  to 
the  Huntley  Project  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Ballantlne.  MT;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Enngy  and  Natural  Resources. 
ooinrBTAacB  or  gsktahi  ujnt  to  tbb  Hum- 

ixT  raonn  naioAHoa  raoiicr.  mhraha 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  wlU  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interim  to  convey 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  lands  reserved 
for  public  purpoees  to  the  Huntley 
Project  Irrigation  District  in  Ballan- 
tlne. MT. 

These  lands  lie  in  several  small  plots 
and  are  deeded  to  the  UjB.  Bureau  of 
Redamatiflo  which  developed  the  land 
along  the  Yellowstone  River  corridor. 
The  Federal  Oovemment,  when  re- 
serving these  lands,  dedicated  them 
for  public  use  as  the  local  community 
sees  fit  The  local  communities  have 
energetically  maintained  these  lands— 
they  haul  away  the  trash,  pick  up 
after  storms,  cut  the  grass— but  be- 
cause these  towns  were  never  incorpo- 
rated, the  deed  to  the  land  cannot  le- 
gally be  transferred.  Incorporation  is  a 
QMCific  requirement  of  the  applicable 
law.  the  Townsite  and  Power  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1906. 

This  transfer  of  ownership  has  the 
support  of  all  the  principal  players,  in- 
cluding the  local  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion office.  Since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  in  effect  transferred  all 
rights  to  the  land  except  title,  and 
since  the  community  has  complied 
with  the  Townsite  and  Power  Develop- 
ment Act  by  using  their  time  and 
money  to  develop  the  areas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  It  seems  fair  to 
convey  all  rights  of  ownership  to  a 
unit  of  government  doeer  to  the  com- 
munity, in  this  case  the  local  Irrigation 
district. 

Mr.  President,  these  ctmununlties 
have  converted  these  reserved  lands 
into  ball  parka  and  picnic  areas  and  on 
one  piece  of  land,  a  museum  dedicated 


to  traditional  praetioes  of  farming. 
These  folks  would  hate  to  see  these 
landi.  widdy  used  by  the  communities 
and  their  visiton.  taken  from  them  to 
become  part  of  a  sdieme  hatched  in 
Washington.  This  blU  would  ensure 
that  the  local  conununlties  may  main- 
tain these  public  lands  for  the  beneflt 
of  the  community,  forever. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  IMOUTS.  and  Mr.  M*nu- 

VAOA): 

8.  830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 
Education  Act  and  other  Acts  relating 
to  Indian  education;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  cm 
May  SO  and  81,  1979.  the  Select  Com- 
mittee <m  Indian  Af  f  aln  held  hearings 
on  S.  916.  legislati<m  providing  educa- 
tkm  programs  for  native  Hawaiians.  At 
these  hearings  the  committee  explored 
ways  in  which  the  education  of  native 
Hawaiians  could  be  improved  and  en- 
hanced. The  hearings  revealed  that 
native  Hawaiians.  who  ocmprlse  nearly 
20  peremt  of  the  Hawaiian  popula- 
tion, were  at  the  bottom  of  almost 
every  socioeconomic  indicator.  They 
had  the  highest  rate  of  poverty,  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment  and  the 
lowest  level  of  education  of  any  ethnic 
group  in  Hawaii. 

Rather  than  adopt  S.  916,  Congress 
created  a  Commission  to  sssess  the 
needs  of  native  Hawaiians. 

In  March  1984.  the  resulU  of  the 
Commission's  study  the  Native  Hawai- 
ian Educational  Assessment  Project 
[NHEAPl,  were  presented  to  the  Se- 
lected Committee  on  Indian  Affain. 
This  report,  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Bishop  Estate/Ka- 
mehameha  Schools,  represented  the 
most  thorough  review  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  native  Hawaiians  to 
date.  The  report  concluded  that  native 
Hawaiians  stUl  rank  lowest  of  all  Ha- 
waiian ethnic  groups  in  education  and 
income  levels.  Their  problems  do  not 
end  there.  These  figures  are  accompa- 
nied by  high  incarceration  rates,  high 
Inddmts  of  affliction  with  certain  dis- 
eases and  relatively  low  life  expectan- 
cy. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  while  I 
was  in  Hawaii.  I  met  with  representa- 
tives from  a  number  of  native  Hawai- 
ians organisations.  These  officials  uni- 
formly agreed  that  education  Is  the 
key  to  survival  for  the  native  Hawai- 
ians peoide.  Since  that  meeting  both 
Senaton  from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Senator  Iwotrrx  and  Senator  VUxbv- 
HAOA.  and  I  have  been  drafting  legisla- 
tion to  promote  education  programs 
that  focus  on  the  special  needs  of 
native  Hawaiians.  The  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would  broaden  cur- 
rent Federal  education  programs  de- 
signed for  American  Indians  so  that 


they  include  native  Hawaiians  within 
thelrsoope.  ' 

Mr.  Prerident.  I  |)elleve  that  the  ap- 
proach this  legislation  takes  in  ex- 
Pf^iyMT^j  liyfli^ii  adveation  imfgriP'—  to 
indude  native  Hawaiians  Is  fltttaiK  and 
proper.  The  sodaliand  histotkal  simi- 
larities native  Halrallans  share  with 
other  native  Americans  is  dear  as  is 
the  manner  In  whl^  their  rights  were 
abrogated.  Congress  has  already 
spoken  to  this  popit  when  In  1990  It 
enacted  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
sion Act  to  addreig  the  Issue  of  lands 
lost  by  native  HaiMlans  through  out- 
side intervention,  nils  act  estaWlihBrt 
a  trust  relationship  between  native 
Hawaiians  and  the!  United  States.  This 
Federal  trust  resiionslbiltty  to  native 
Hawaiians  was  reaffirmed  In  the  Bar 
wailan  AdmlssloaslAct  More  reeently. 
in  1974.  the  Community  Servloes  Act 
included  HawaUaiis  as  native  Ameri- 
cans as  has  certain  Indian  health  legis- 
latkm  in  recent  yegrs. 

Mr.  President,  0nxf  year  our  Oov- 
onment  spends  bi|llflns  of  dollan  pro- 
viding aid  to  oth*  countries  so  that 
their  dtlsens  can  have  a  better  life. 
However,  we  do  not  have  to  look 
beyond  our  own  bordos  to  find 
people,  our  own  native  people,  in  need 
of  hdp.  This  legisfction  Is  a  small  step 
to  provide  some  ci  our  native  dtlsens 
their  wherewithal!  to  help  themsdves. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort.        

•  Mr.  mOUTE.  Mr.  President,  Sensr 
tor  MAXSimAOA  and  I  are  pleased  that 
Senator  M«»^^»—  Is  introducing  legis- 
lation today  thsit  will  smcnd  the 
Indian  Bdwstifflfi  Act  and  other  acts 
relating  to  Indian  education  to  Indude 
native  Hawaiians. 

In  1982.  the  Detoartment  of  Educa- 
tion along  with  the  Bishop  Brtate/Ksr 
mehameha  Sehoeis  caadneted  the 
first  oomprehensl^  study  on  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  native  HawaUans. 
This  report  conduded  that  native  Ha^ 
wailan  children  store  bdow  national 
norms  tm  stand^rdlBed  tests  trifle 
other  major  groui^  in  Hawaii  score  at 
or  above  national  |  norms.  It  also  con- 
duded that  Hawaiian  students  and 
their  families  are  disproportionately 
represented  in  arias  of  special  needs 
indudhig  absenteeism,  learning  dis- 
abilities, multipl^health  problems, 
and  family  stress.  The  legislation  that 
is  being  introduced  today  will  give  the 
native  Hawaiians  the  opptntunlty  to 
develop  education  programs  to  meet 
the  specific  and  unique  needs  that 
have  been  earmarked  in  this  study. 

Mr.  President,  ife  feel  that  is  an  im- 
portant measure  tor  the  residents  of 
Hawaii  and  requites  favorable  oonsld- 
eration.0 

•  Mr.  BCATSUNAoa.  Mr.  President, 
the  educational  n^eds  of  native  Hawai- 
ians Is  a  subject  I  of  profound  Impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  my  State.  For 
this  reason.  I  ami  pleased  to  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 


(Mr.  MBiaoB)  in  Introducing  legisla- 
tion wiiidi  will  amend  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1972  in  ordo*  to  provide 
mwdal  funding  for  education  of  native 


In  Mardi  196S  a  comprehensive 
report  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  Eduea- 
ttooal  Assessment  Project  [NHEAPl. 
rdatlve  to  the  educational  needs  of 
native  HawaUans.  was  submitted  to 
former  Education  Secretary  Terrel 
BelL  This  report,  which  was  cnlglnally 
authoriMd  1^  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  docu- 
mented the  finding  that  native  Hawai- 
ians rank  at  the  bottom  of  most  meas- 
ures of  educational  achievement  and 
have  unique  educational  needs  as  a 
cQiHequenoe  of  their  culture  and  so- 
^yii^H««.  process.  Hawaiian  children 
are  hampered  in  thcdr  development  by 
numerous  fr"»w""««^.  social,  snd  insti- 
tutional barrlen  which  all  contribute 
to  thdr  low  academic  achievonent— a 
situation  similar  to  that  which  exists 
among  American  Indians. 

Poor  academic  performance  Is  not 
the  only  problem  f  adng  those  of  Ha- 
waiian blood,  who  comprise  19  percent 
of  Hawaii's  population.  They  oocmqr 
the  bottom  rungs  of  our  social  and 
eeonomk;  ladden  relative  to  other 
groups  in  the  State,  a  situation  inex- 
tricably rdated  to  academic  perform- 
ance. The  unemployment  rate  among 
Hawaiian  adults  is  twice  that  for  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Forty  percmt  of 
those  living  below  poverty  level  in  the 
State  are  Hawaiians;  66  percent  of  the 
youth  in  correctional  institutes  are 
Hawaiians  and  46  percent  of  adults  in 
correctional  institutes  are  Hawaiians. 
Hawaiian  children  also  are  dispropor- 
tlonately  vlctimiaed  by  chUd  abuse  and 
neglect,  and  are  absent  fnnn  school  in 
dlmroportlonate  numben. 

The  report  recommends  a  compre- 
hensive, multiagency  approach  to  ad- 
dress Uie  unique  educational  needs  of 
native  Hawaiian  children  with  a  final 
goal  of  complete  sdf-suf fldency  for 
the  native  Hawaiian  population.  This 
approach  is  designed  to  attach  the 
education  problems  of  native  Hawai- 
ians on  idl  fronts.  Some  of  the  report 
r^»<ywnT**fni1iitl**"*  indude: 

First,  the  creation  of  a  child  and 
family  resource  center  to  direct  early 
attention  to  problons  relating  to 
health,  nutrition,  learning  and  motiva- 
tion, and  other  signs  of  family  stress 
which  Impact  on  a  child's  academic 
performance  for  many  yean  thereaf- 
ter; 

Seccmd.  the  indusion  of  native  Ha- 
waUans as  n^ve  Americans  under  the 
Indian  Education  Act; 

Third,  the  expanded  availability  of 
scholarships  and  loans  to  native  Ha- 
waiian students  to  be  used  for  study  In 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  profes- 
sional int>grams  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education;  and 

Fourth,  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  address  the  special  needs  of 


gifted  and  talented  native  Hawaiians 
or  native  Pacific  Islandoa. 

There  is  a  dear  Federal  lespmiBlbfl- 
Ity  for  native  Hawaiians.  as  there  is 
for  Indians.  As  with  the  Indlsn.  the 
native  Hawaiian  was  profoundly  af- 
fected Iqr  the  arrival  in  this  country  of 
the  Western  European.  By  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  ttie  Hawaiian^had 
seen  his  lands  pass  from  his  hands 
into  the  hands  of  the  newcomer  and  in 
189S,  his  government  and  the  lands  of 
the  crown  also  were  taken  from  him. 
The  Initial  faflure  of  the  UB.  Govern- 
ment to  restore  the  monarchy,  or  at 
least  to  compensate  the  Hawaiians  for 
tiieir  losses,  still  remains  insufficiently 
recognised  in  puUlc  pcdlcy  today. 

Recognlthm  of  Federal  responsiba- 
Ity  is  demonstrated  in  several  pieces  of 
legldatlan  beginning  in  1920  *fth  the 
Hawaiian  Bomes  Commission  Act, 
whidi  placed  approximately  200.000 
acres  of  land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
a  Commission  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Persons  of  Hawaiian  Ancestry.  Og- 
nlficantly.  in  1974.  native  Hawaiians 
were  first  defined  in  statute  as  native 
Hawaiians  in  the  Community  Services 
Act  In  the  past  decade  native  Hawai- 
ians have  been  deemed  eligible  as  a 
poimlation  targeted  for  Federal  sup- 
port as  part  of  several  Indian  educa- 
tion and  health  measures. 

Indusion  of  native  Hawaiians  in  the 
Indian  Educati<m  Act  of  1972.  as 
amended.  wouM  provide  the  most  com- 
prehensive sdutltm  in  addressing  the 
educational  defidts  of  native  Hawai- 
ians. This  is  an  appropriate  measure, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  evidence 
provided  by  NHEAP  that  HawaUans 
suffer  the  same  difficulties  associated 
with  oUier  indigenous  Americans. 
Amendments  providing  funding  within 
this  act  for  native  HawaUans  propor- 
tionate to  that  which  is  currently  tar- 
geted to  other  native  groups  are  cer- 
tainly cMivatlble  with  the  precedent 
recoitly  set  in  the  Carl  D.  Peridns  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1984  (Public 
Law  98-524). 

Mr.  President  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  f  ulll  support  to  this  es- 
sential legislation.* 


By  Bfir.  HEFUN: 

S.  831.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Ford  Harrison;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affain. 

mwuMW  or  rort  pois  hauusom 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Henry  Ford  Harrison. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  Mr. 
Harrismi  served  as  a  pharmacists' 
mate  aboard  the  U.SJS.  Haven,  a  Navy 
hospital  ship.  About  a  month  after  the 
atomic  exploskm  at  Nagasaki,  he  was 
sent  ashore  to  help  set  up  an  evacu- 
ation center  for  POWs.  Mr.  Harrison 
was  stationed  near  the  center  of  the 
atomic  blast  area.  His  principal  duties 
were  to  spray  the  prisonen  of  war 
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with  ran*.  Over  •  S-week  period.  Mr. 
Harrtaoii  ■pnjred  9.000  to  10.000  men. 
Por  hto  acnrloe.  Ifr.  Hurrlaon  wm  hon- 
ormlily  diwharied. 

Leas  than  •  yemr  after  hli  aervlce 
ended.  Ifr.  Barrtoon  developed  lung 
caneer  and  brondilal  aithma  He  mil- 
f  ered  headaches,  fever,  aeiwrea.  and 
impaired  fiaion.  In  addition,  he  haa 
suffered  kMs  of  both  hair  and  teeth. 

Mr.  Harrison  then  filed  a  claim  with 
the  Veteran'  Administration  Appeals 
Board,  but  the  Board  refused  to  con- 
sider relief  on  the  grounds  that  no 
dalm  was  made  within  12  months  of 
his  ezperlenoe  at  Nacankl. 

Mr.  Harrlaon's  suffering  has  been 
great.  The  faeU  of  his  case  show  a 
strong  link  between  his  military  serv- 
ice and  his  cancerous  and  asthmatic 
condttfon.  His  only  hope  for  relief  Is  In 
private  legialatkm.  This  MU  will  hold 
that  Mr.  Harrison's  disability  Is  service 
connected.  I  urge  you  to  give  Mr.  Har- 
rison's situation  your  favorable  consid- 
eration. 


Belmany's   situation   their   favorable 
consideration. 


ByMr.  BEFUN: 
&  S33.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bassam 
8.  Behnany;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 


Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
S.  Behnany.  This  bill  would 
naisaiii  with  permanent  resi- 
dent status  in  the  United  States. 

Bassam  now  resides  in  MobOe  with 
his  uncle.  He  came  into  this  country 
from  Lebancm.  on  a  student  visa.  An 
excellent  student,  he  attends  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Alabama  where  he 
was  awarded  a  substantial  scademk; 
scholarship.  He  has  an  exemplary  aca- 
demic record,  and  plans  to  attend 
dental  schooL  His  college  advisers  be- 
lieve that  he  has  a  promising  career 
ahead  of  him  and  will  be  a  talented 
dentist.  Indeed.  Alabama  could  well 
use  his  talents. 

As  you  all  know,  the  situation  In 
Lebanon  today  is  unstable  and  in  fact, 
dangerous.  The  current  situation  is 
partloalarly  threatening  to  Bamiam. 
because  he  is  a  member  of  the  Druz 
faith,  a  religious  sect  currently  perse- 
cuted in  Lebanon.  Bassam's  home  vil- 
lage has  been  sealed  off  by  the  Chris- 
tian MOltia.  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
could  ^er  return  there. 

In  sluMrt.  Bassam  Belmany's  situa- 
tkm  presents  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  need  to  be  addressed  by 
the  passage  of  this  legialatkm.  He  has 
the  potential  to  make  an  enormous 
contribution  to  this  country  through 
bis  professiwL  He  is  ccnnpletely  sup- 
ported by  his  uncle  and  will  never 
present  a  burden  to  our  taxpayers.  He 
has  shown  initiative  and  drive  through 
obtaining  an  academic  scholarship  to 
support  his  education.  He  cannot 
return  to  Lebanon,  given  the  certainty 
that  he  will  suffer  religious  persecu- 
tion.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  give  Mr. 


By  Mr.  HEPLIN: 

&  833.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  by  providing  greater 
discretion  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  se- 
lecting the  cases  it  wiU  review,  and  for 
other  purpoeea;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
the  JudMary. 

luaMKMiT  juaiSBtcnoii  or  tbb  suvasMS 

OOVST 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  address  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Pederal  Judicial 
system,  today  I  am  introducing  addi- 
tional legidatlon  aimed  at  court 
reform. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  Supreme 
Court  with  greater  discretion  in  select- 
ing the  cases  it  will  review.  This  Mil 
eliminates  mandatory  Supreme  Court 
review  for  several  classes  of  cases 
brought  before  the  court  of  appeaL  In- 
cluded amiHig  those  rlassw  would  be 
those  Pederal  district  court  decisions 
invalidating  acts  of  CMigreas.  where 
the  United  States  is  a  party:  those  de- 
cisions of  UB.  courts  of  appeal  which 
hold  a  State  statute  invalid  because  it 
violates  the  Ccrastltution.  treaties  or 
laws  of  the  United  States:  and  those 
cases  where  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  has  either  held  a  treaty  or  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States  invalid,  or  has 
upheld  the  vaUdity  of  a  Stote  statute 
in  the  face  of  a  constitutional  chal- 
lenge. 

This  legislation  does  not  preclude 
Supreme  Court  review  of  these  cases 
and  the  other  statutes  outlined  in  the 
bill,  but  provides  for  review  by  certio- 
rari. 

Under  the  current  law.  the  Supreme 
Court  devotes  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  deddtog  these  cases  on  the 
merits— not  because  these  decisions 
will  have  a  significant  national  impact, 
but  because  they  fall  within  a  certain 


If  we  invest  in  the  Supreme  Court 
the  power  to  act  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
the  laws  of  this  Nation,  then  we 
should  entrust  the  Justices  with  the 
correspmuUng  discretion  to  choose  the 
cases  that  warrant  this  consideration. 

The  administration  of  Justice  in  the 
United  States  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  ability  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
manage  Its  own  docket.  That  Is  funda- 
mentaL 

Other  proposals  for  court  reform 
have  generated  both  support  and  (h>- 
position.  This  bill  is  one  of  the  few 
court  reform  proposals  that  seems  to 
have  the  unqualified  support  of  all  of 
the  affected  parties.  The  nine  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  unani- 
mously supported  attempts  to  curtaU 
the  mandatory  review  of  certain  class- 
es of  cases.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  been  supportive  of  this  con- 
cept. The  administration  has  also  en- 
dorsed this  legislation  in  the  past  In 
fact,    last    week.    Attorney    General 


Edwin  Meese  indicated  that  this  was  a 
viable  approach  to  lessening  the 
burden  f  adng  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Similar  legis- 
lation has  paased  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  a  statement  made  by 
Prof.  Maurice  Roaenburg.  during  a 
hearing  on  court  ref (um.  best  sununa- 
riaes  the  frustrations  of  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion: "The  removal  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  obligatory  Jurisdiction  Is  so 
clearly  needed,  long-overdue  and 
widely  supported  that  the  failure  to 
accomplish  It  before  now  is  a  tribute 
to  nothhig  so  mudi  as  gross  inertia." 

I  hope  that  this  statement  does  not 
reflect  the  future  of  this  legislation  tn 
the  Mth  OoDgress. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  834.  A  bill  to  Increase  competition 
in  the  transportatton  of  natural  gas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nation- 
al Resources. 

■ATUIAI.  OAS  UMUBlllUM  ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  "Natural  Oas 
CompeUtloa  Act  of  1985."  By  requir- 
ing natural  gas  pipelines  to  transport 
natural  gas  for  others  when  they  have 
available  capacity  in  their  pipelines, 
we  can  save  natural  gas  consumers  and 
the  economy  ovor  $10  billion. 

At  both  ends  of  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. Mr.  President,  oompetttion  Is 
working  for  the  consumerB  and  the 
economy.  The  15.000  UjB.  tnoduoers  of 
natural  gas  are  competing  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  Canadian  and 
Mexican  producers,  to  sell  gas  to  the 
1.500  natural  gas  dMributors  in  this 
country.  These  local  distribution  com- 
panies are  competing  for  markets  with 
home  heating  oil.  etoetrldty  and  con- 
servation. There  is  little  competition, 
however,  in  the  middle.  It  is  here 
where  the  Natural  Oas  Competition 
Act  would  apply. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
took  a  l<Hig  and  careful  UkA  at  con- 
tract carriage.  After  3  weeks  of 
markup  on  this  Issue  alone,  the  com- 
mittee adivted  my  contract  carriage 
proposal  by  an  18-to-l  vote.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  embodies  the 
same  concept  as  the  contract  carriage 
provision  adopted  by  the  committee. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Require  pipelines  to  transport  natu- 
ral gas  for  other  people  if  so  requested 
and  if  the  pipelines  have  available  ca- 
pacity: 

Exempts  local  dlstributicm  compa- 
nies and  intrastate  pipelines  from  this 
requirement  if  their  State  regulatory 
authorities  have  the  authority  to 
order  them  to  transport  gas  for  others: 

Protects  local  distribution  companies 
from  loss  of  natural  gas  sales  to  con- 
tract carriage  customers  as  determined 
by  their  State  regulatory  agencies: 


Plaees  the  burden  of  proving  ade- 
quacy or  lade  of  tspadty  oo  the  pipe- 
line; I 

Protects  existing  customers  of  pipe- 
lines from  adverse  effects; 

Protects  fsenti^l  and  hl^  priority 
users  during  periods  of  capacity  con- 
straint: I 

Authorises  PERC  to  allow  an  Incen- 
tive rate  to  pipdfcies  that  voluntarily 
transport  gas  for  others; 

Adjusts  plpdln*  service  obligation. 
mitiimiim  bUls  antf  talce-or-pay  obliga- 
tions to  facilitate  tranmortation: 

Requires  FBRC[to  Initiate  rulemak- 
ing procedures  td  establish  a  pipeline 
rate  design  that  iould  encourage  vol- 
untary carriage;  s^id 

Ensures  that  8taU  regulatory  ••»- 
des  have  the  auSiortty  to  encourage 
contract  carriage.  I 

I  ask  unanlmofs  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bp  be  included  in  the 
Rbookd  at  the  ctmdusion  of  my  re- 


Mr.  President,  how  would  consumers 
benefit  from  contract  carriage?  Very 
sinvply:  lower  naliural  gas  prices.  The 
Department  of  9icrgy  has  esHmafed 
that  competition  ki  the  pipdine  indus- 
try would  lower  irioes  by  $T.4  wmon 
due  to  lower  pnllt  marglna.  In  addi- 
tion, DOE  --*«-"«4*-  that  contract  car- 
riage will  brine  oil  additional  supplies 
of  gas.  furtiier  I  pushing  down  gas 
prices.  This  wouK  iKovlde  an  ertimat- 
ed  $2.3  billion  itt  eoimomic  benefits. 
The  DOE  report  Concludes.  "Mtndato- 
ry  carriage  was  shown  to  be  the  most 
effective  means  to  ensure  that  con- 
sumes have  aoec^  to  the  lowest  cost 
gas  supples."  Thit  Is  my  goaL 

I  »*■«*  ask  unaliliffif"  consent  that 
the  portion  of  th^  DOE  report  dealing 
with  contract  carriage  be  Included  In 
the  RaooBD  following  the  text  of  the 
bllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd.  as  follow*: 

Be  it  «wu^»i  ftv  me  Semite  oMt  Homm  of 
KepnttnUMvm  oT  the  United  StUm  of 
Ameriem  in  Conartet  atiemtlei, 

Sscnon  1.  Thli  Act  may  be  cited  «•  the 
"Natural  Osa  Oomp^tltloo  Act  of  IMS." 

Sac.  S.  Findiiigi  vad  PuipoMS- 

(a)  PumnMS.— Thk  Coagnm  flndi  that— 

(1)  a  national  oiiriwC  for  natural  gu  Is 
neoMHry  to  pramate  both  lower  and  non- 
dlMrimlnatory  na^ral  tai  prtoea  and  reU- 
able  •uppUca;  and 

(2)  trauportstton  of  natural  lat  by  inter- 
state ptpeUnea  and  I  ocal  dlatifbutlaa  eonwa' 
niea  la  an  caaential  ( dement  in  catabllahlng  a 
na^k"**!  market  for  natural  gaa. 

(b)  Tbe  puipoaoa  i  If  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  promote  development  of  a  natloaal 
market  (or  natural  gas:  and 

(2)  provide  lower  natural  gaa  prioea  to  oon- 
sumers  on  a  nondlaerlmlnatory  baaia  by  pro- 
vkUns  competitive  ^ematlvea  to  purefaaaea 
from  Interatate  piptflnee. 

Sic.  I.  Contract  Cwriate. 

(a)  m  OnauL-frbe  Natural  Oaa  Policy 
Act  of  19TS  (15  U.8^.  SMI  and  (oilowtnc)  la 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowtns  new  aac- 
'Uou 


.  31A.  Oontraet  Carrtage. 

,  Rou.— A  pccsoo  subject  to 

J.  witbout  diserlodnation. 

J  to  pubiidy  toed  tariffs,  tranmort 
natural  gaa  on  the  reaaooabie  request  of 
any  penon  to  the  extent  tbe  pipdlne.  dlstrl- 
bottOB  1*?— TT  or  gathering  system  has 
dm  or  tatteRoptlble  avaUabie  eapadty  for 
'■  ■  ■■  ir  ffHTt^*—  on  a  firm  transportation 
;  or  on  an  intcmiptttde  transportation 


any 


■Ssoept  as  provided  In 

(B).  the  secUoB  shall  apply  to 
In  natural  fas  transpor- 


"(B)  aiauAL  BOtaa.— This  section 
not  apply  to  any  local  distribution  oompany. 
Intraatate  pipeline  or  field  gathering  system 
If  the  State  Oaiiiiihslnn  having  regulatory 
ion  over  such  local  distribution 
pip^ine  or  syrtcm  oertlflea  to  the 

on  that:  (i)  It  has,  and  wHl  ezer- 

the  authority  to  reaulre  such  local  dls- 
ipany.  pipeline  or  system  (If  it 

capacity)  to  transport  natural 

gaa  wtthont  dfacrimlnatlon  under  terms  and 
condltiona  ccmparahle  to  those  (or  trans- 
Pfttta  ttrm  under  thta  aeetloa.  or  (11)  that  the 
local  dMribatkm  company,  intrastate  pipe- 
line or  gathering  system  to  which  this  aee- 
tlon  may  otherwiae  apidy  has  died  and  in 
effect  a  tariff,  rate  aehedule  or  service 
agreenant  covering  nondlacrtmlnatory 
traaapettatkm  aerrioe  which  Is  avaOaUe 
without  discrimination  within  the  service 
area  of  the  local  distributian 
iotnatate  pipeline  OT  gathering  system. 

"(11)  Exnax  or  coiacissnm  /uaisoic- 
now.— A  penon  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdietlan  of  the  Commission  solely  by 
reason  of  any  transpcntatkni  pursuant  to 
thto  aactkm  except  to'tbe  extent  necessary 
to  assure  ooeapUance  with  this  section. 

"(ill)      BcaXB      AOTHOaiTT      OVB      GSBTAni 

TBAnroKsanoa.— In  the  case  of  any  peraon 
who  raqneats  service  from  an  intetatate 
plpdlne  under  this  section  (or  a  facility 
which,  at  any  time  In  the  Immediately  pre- 
cedlng  four  years,  received  gaa  from  a  local 
dtatrUmtian  tt^t  or  (rom  any  peraon 
for  which  a  aerrioe  area  has  been  deter- 
mined under  section  7(f)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Act.  the  Coeamlaaion  ahall  not  permit  such 
interoonneetlan  or  transportation  unless 

"(A)  the  local  distribution  oompany  in- 
vohred  oontraeU  with  tbe  (adUty  to  trans- 
port or  deliver  the  gas  under  terms  and  con- 
diticiH  approved  by  the  state  agency,  or 

*'(B)  Tbe  state  agency  having  ratemaUng 
jurMletiMi  over  the  area  within  which  such 
facility  is  located  gives  Ita  approval  subject 
to  such  terms  and  with  such  conditions  as 
the  state  agency  may  apply. 

"(2)  PBOcaaa.- 

"(A)  Ruaa  laauiaBiBirT.— The  commis- 
sioo  shall  require  each  pIpdUne  to  file  a 
report  every  6  montha  after  the  ef  fecUve 
(tatte  of  this  aeetlon  (or  more  frequently)  de- 
aorfbtng  capacity  in  the  pipeline's  (adllties 
(indicating  the  geographic  location  and  pro- 
jected duration  o(  such  capacity)  and  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  trarmwrtatlon  and 
such  other  totonoMttoD  as  the  Commission 
finds  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  section. 
The  Coauniaslon  shall  also  require  any 
peraon  requeating  traaaportation  o(  natural 
gas  under  this  aeetion  or  any  modification 
o(  any  auch  tran^xirtation  to  file  with  tbe 
CouBdaalan  auch  ln(ormation  regarding 
said  request  as  may  be  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment thia  aeetlim.  The  Commission  shall  es- 
tabliah  prooedurea  under  which  material 
filed  under  this  section  shall  be  made  avail- 
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able  to  af(ected  persons,  and  to  any  State 
and  local  agendea  having  Jurisdiction  or  au- 
thority. Tbe  CVwimlmInn  ahall  provide  pro- 
oedurea and  reatrictionB  iriildi  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  that  Information  which 
the  person  requesting  service  or  tbe  pipeline 
demonstrates  to  the  Commission  Is  confi- 
dential or  proprietary. 

"(B)  PBOGSBimBa.- 

"(I)  Any  pipeline  or  distribution  oompany 
which  receives  a  request  to  transport  natu- 
ral gaa  under  thia  aectkm  ahall. 

"(A)  provide  tramportation  aa  requeated 
within  4B  days  of  receiving  such  request,  or 

"(B)  petitlan  the  Commission  within  10 
days  for  a  determination  that  the  pipeline 
or  distribntlon  company  lacks  available  ca- 
pacity to  provide  the  tranaportatton  re- 
quested. 

"(11)  In  the  event  that  a  p^wline  or  dlstri- 
butioo  QMupmy  petitions  the  Oommlmion 
under  paragraph  (bXlKB).  such  pipeline  or 
distrlbutiflo  company  shaU  have  the  burden 
o(  demonstrating  that  it  lacfca  the  available 
capacity  to  provide  the  transportation  re- 
quested. 

"(HU  In  tbe  event  that  a  pipeline  or  local 
distributton  company  provides  transpocta- 
tion  pursuant  to  paragraph  (BXIXA).  any 
Interested  party  may  petition  the  Conunia- 
ston  (or  a  determination  that  the  plpdinew 
the  distribution  company  ladu  the  available 
capacity  to  provide  tbe  transportation  re- 
quested. In  the  case  at  any  audi  petition, 
tbe  burden  o(  demonstrating  that  the  pipe- 
line or  distribution  company  lacka  available 
capacity  shaO  rest  with  the  petitioner. 

"(C)  rtnnnmMmm  AOiw)eirT.T-The  com- 
miarion  ahall  eatabUah  public  procedures  to 
residve  any  pcUtiona  filed  under  paragraph 
(BXiXB)  and  paragraph  (BXiil).  and  ahall 
make  a  final  determination  with  regard  to 
any  such  petition  within  4»  days  at  the  date 
on  which  the  petitlan  Is  filed.  With  respect 
to  audi  determination: 

"(i)  If  the  CoBomiaaion  determinea  that  a 
pipeline  or  distribution  company  haa  avafl- 
able  capacity  to  provide  the  tramportation 
requeated.  It  shaU  require  said  pipeline  or 
distribution  company  to  provide  such  trans- 
portation. 

"(11)  Hie  Coauniaslon  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  available  capacity  is  lacking,  require  a 
pipeline  or  dlatributlon  company  to  deaist 
(rom  the  transportation  o(  gas  under  this 
section  it.  based  on  a  petitioner's  demonstra- 
tion, the  Commission  determines  that  the 
pipeline  or  dlatributlon  company  does  not 
have  the  available  capacity  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (». 

The  Commission  shall  have  the  authority 
to  eatablish  interim  requirements  tar  the 
transportation  o(  natural  gaa  pending  final 
determination  on  any  petition. 

The  rules  Ivued  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  dealgncd  to 
diacourage  (rivolous  petltioas  under  this 
section  (or  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  a  ptpdine  or  distribution  company 
lades  available  capacity. 

"(8)  AvAiLABiUTT  carAcmr.— Pof  the  pur- 
pose at  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  fiitii'r"-*'  the  methodology  (or 
determining  whether  avaUaUe  eapadty 
ezista  to  transport  aU  or  a  portion  o(  the 
natural  gas  requested  on  a  firm  transporta- 
tion basis  or  on  an  interruptitde  tranapnta- 
tion  basis,  as  defined  in  iMtragraph  (5).  For 
the  purpose  o(  establishing  such  regula- 
tions: 

"(A)  Available  eapadty  (or  transportation 
on  a  firm  basis  shall  be  considered  to  exist  K 
It  could  be  provided  without  Impairing  deliv- 
ery o(  natural  gas  necessary  to  meet  the 
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maxlmiim  quantiUea  applicable  to  each 
then  ezMinc  euMoner  for  the  receipt  of 
natunl  gas  under  all  mte  aebedulea,  tarttfi. 
loreraaental  Utunew.  or  oertlfleatee  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  application  to  reeetve 
aueh  lerTlee.  Provided,  hovcver.  that  capac- 
ity In  the  pipeline  ahaU  be  deemed  available 
for  tranaportatlon  on  a  tlnn  taaila  to  a  firm 
cuetoBMr  of  a  local  dirtrtbutlon  company  to 
the  extent  that  the  state  aaency  having 
ratemakli«  Jariidietlon  over  the  local  dlatrl- 
butten  company  authorlMB  aueh  uttttmtlon. 
Such  authceteation  may  be  for  any  number 
of  daya  of  the  year  and  may  be  subject  to 
InterrapUon  for  uae  by  the  local  dlatflbtt- 
Uon  company.  Nothlnc  in  this  subsection 
shall  affect  the  requlremeiU  of  subsection 
<4). 

"(B)  Pendinc  promulsatlon  by  the  Com- 
mission of  a  rule  porsuant  to  subparagraph. 
(C).  available  capacity  for  transportation  on 
an  interrupUble  basis  for  any  ssonth  sImU 
be  considered  to  be  the  greater  of  (i)  the  dif- 
ference between  the  proline's  total  capacity 
and  Its  average  actual  throughout  over  the 
previous  three  years,  or  (11)  the  difference 
between  the  pipeline's  total  capadty  and 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  requiremento  of 
lU  exlstli«  cuatomera. 

"(C)  Within  12  months  after  date  of  en- 
actment, the  Coaomlssion  shaU  iaaue  a  rule 
adopting  or  aaudlfying  the  provisioos  of  sub- 
section (B).  The  rale  shaU  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  cetablishing  an  objectively  verifia- 
ble standant  the  objective  of  maintaining 
approximately  the  same  average  daily  vol- 
umee  of  gas  that  were  received  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  by  exMing  customers 
purchasing  under  interrupUble  rate  sched- 
ules, and  the  objective  of  this  section  to  pro- 
mote nondlsrrlmlnstinry  contiaet  carriage. 

"(4)  EssBRiAL  un  nna  raiaaiTT  oaos.— 
The  Oommlmion  shall  preaoribe  regulations 
whidi  aUoeate  capacity  whenever  a  pipeline 
doea  not  have  sufficient  available  capacity 
to  satisfy  aU  of  Ita  obligations.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  preecrfbed  and  Issued  Jointly 
with  the  regulations  under  paragraph  (3), 
and  shall  provide  that  no  customer  shall  be 
Interrupted  with  respect  to  Its  entitlement 
to  firm  sales  or  firm  tranaportatlon  under 
any  rate  schedule,  tariff,  governmental  li- 
cense or  eertUleate  unttt  aU  Intennptible  re- 
quirements have  been  fully  interrupted, 
and.  in  the  event  any  curtailment  of  firm 
sates  and  transpottation  is  necessary  such 
curtailment  shaD  be  on  the  basis  of  the  pri- 
orities applicnble  under  the  If  atural  Oas  Act 
(and  Title  IV  of  this  Act)  for  curtailment  of 
deliveries.  In  deteimlnlng  the  curtailments 
InteiTupUble  customers,  the  Ooni- 
ihaU  apply  the  prtoritiOB  estab- 
lished under  TlUe  IV  of  this  Act  for  eurtafl- 
ment  of  deliveries.  Such  regulations  shaO 
not  discriminate  between  the  obUgatlons 
arising  under  this  subsection  and  other  obll- 


"(5)  DaiuiiiioBa.— Pot  purposm  of  tills 
section— 

"(A)  Tarn  ruonroKTmam  basis.— The 
term  "firm  transportation  basis"  means  the 
ability,  consistent  with  accepted  engineering 
principles,  to  transport,  store,  and  deliver  a 
given  volume  of  natural  gas  to  a  given  loca- 
tion through  aU  means.  Including  direct 
haul,  storage,  compression,  flow  revenal.  or 
transportation  by  displacement  without 
interruption  except  In  the  case  of  force  ma- 
jeure; and 

"(B)  ImBtturmu  tbaiispobtatiok 
BASia.— The  term  "interrupUble  transporta- 
tion basis"  meaiM  the  abtUty.  consistent 
with  accepted  engineering  principles  to 
transport,  store  and  deliver  a  given  volume 


of  natural  gas  to  a  given  location  through 
all  mipiM.  birtiidlng  direct  haul,  storage 
Ksiuiishslnn.  flow  iwsisal.  or  tramvoita- 
Uon  by  dl^laosment.  subject  to  interrup- 
tion on  shoK  notice  to  meet  peak-load  re- 
quirements or  to  meet  the  needs  of  firm  and 
high  priority  uasra  or  due  to  dreumatanoss 
of  force  BsaJeure. 
"(c)  Joar  Am  KaABOwaii  fUns.— 
"(1)  In  —iiAi,  — Kxeept  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3).  any  ratss  and  charges  of  any 
pipeline  or  dlstrfbntlon  company  made  with 
respect  to  any  transportation  provided  pur- 
suant to  thla  section  shall  be  Just  and  rea- 
sonabte  (within  the  meaning  of  the  MMural 
Oas  Act)  and  shall  recover  the  full  cost  of 
providing  such  services  to  the  customer  or 
customers  receiving  sudi  servieea.  Such 
ratea  and  ehargss  siiall  not  discriminate  be- 
tween tranaportatloB  under  this  ssetlon  and 
any  other  transportation  of  gas  Inclwding 
transportation  of  gas  for  sate  or  rssate.  No 
pipeline  customer  or  distribution  company 
customer  shall  be  subject  to  a  demand 
charge  for  the  portion  of  Its  firm  entitle- 
ment to  receive  gas  which  It  ush  to  receive 
gas  tran^vorted  under  this  section 
such  charge  is  levied  on  all 
oeiving  gas  transported  undsr  this  section. 
"(3)  nwiiiiBsiiiais  a  8A1 


MAxniDii  mar  ASS  UASOiii 

The  Ooauniaslon  may  not  authorise  any 
pipeUoe  or  distribution  mmpany  to  impooe 
a  rate  or  dukrge  wlilch  Is  tern  than  the  maxi- 
mum that  woaM  be  Just  and  reasonabte 


"(1)  the  pipeline  or  distribution  company 
providss  the  same  lower  rate  or  charge  for 
all  elaasss  of  customers:  and 

"(11)  the  pipeline  or  distribution  company 
is  prohibited  from  recovering  from  any  of 
Its  other  customers  any  amount  to  compen- 
sate the  pipdlne  or  dIstribuUon  company 
for  revenue  forgone  by  the  pipeline  or  dis- 
tribution «*— ■p»T  In  offering  such  lower 
rate,  and 

"(iU)  the  rate  Is  publicly  fOed  as  a  tariff 

"(3)  AixocATi(»  or  ra^^JSTUiu  tak>-o>- 
PAT  UABiunaB.- To  the  extent  that  the 
Commission  permits  a  pipeline  to  recovn'  In 
rates  any  costs  associate!  with  prepayments 
(or  any  similar  liability)  for  gas  that  was  not 
taken  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  (without  regard  to  whether  the  costs 
were  Incurred  before  or  after  enactment),  it 
shall  allocate  such  costs  to  aU  transporta- 
tion of  gas  Including  transportation  under 
this  subsection,  and  the  transportation  of 
gas  for  sate  or  resate. 

"(d)  OauaATioii  To  OowmniB  Sbvics.- 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  in  any  way  a  pipeline's  obligation  at 
any  time  to  continue  to  render  service  under 
contracts  and  certificates  then  existing  with 
local  distribution  tvpmi—  and  other  cus- 
tomers. A  then  eristing  customer  shall  be 
enUOed  to  uae  the  maximum  capacity  It  has 
avallabte  under  all  existing  rate  schedules, 
tariffs,  government  licenses,  contract  or  cer- 
tificates to  receive  gss  purchases  from  the 
pipeline  or  to  tranaport  gas  under  this  sec- 
tion or  both.  If  a  customer  of  an  interstate 
pipeline  eleets  to  reduce  its  obligation  to 
purchase  natural  gas  from  such  pipeline, 
the  obligation  of  such  pipeline  to  sell  natu- 
ral gas  to  such  customer  pursuant  to  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
extent,  and  such  pipeline  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  seek  Commission  approval  of  such 
reduction  under  Section  T(b)  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Act. 

"(e)  ICnmnm  Box  Am  PmuMx  Pua- 
CHASX  RxBocnon.— 


"(1)  Any  ■««"«'«■—  bill  obligation  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  shaU  be  reduced 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  eustomsr's  pur- 
chase from  the  plpeHne  has  been  reduced 
due  to  audi  customer's  transportation  of 
natural  gas  undsr  this  section. 

"(3)  RBOcnon  n  nrBjm  pdbcbasi  obu- 
oATioa.— TiM  intetstate  pipeline  may  elect 
to  reduce  Its  purchase  obUgationB  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  from  Its  suppUera 
by  an  amount  necessary  to  oflHt  any  reduc- 
tion In  volume  of  natural  gis  sold  by  the 
pipeline  from  its  system  supply  due  to  trans- 
portation under  this  section.  In  making  any 
such  reduction  the  pipeline  shall  reduce  vol- 
umes ratably  among  all  purdiase  contracts. 
This  provision  shall  not  be  avaHabte  as  to 
any  reduction  In  salsa  volumes  due  to  trans- 
portation of  gas  produced  by  a  production 
afflllat*  of  the  puiebaser. 

"(f)  Noasucanmuxiow  Paovmoii.— The 
Commission  shaU  prohibit  any  pipeltne  or 
distribution  rmnpany  txvtn  discrtminatlng  in 
f»vor  of  or  agataist  any  person  under  this 
section  with  reject  to,  but  not  limited  to. 
any  rate,  charge,  plasslflrailon,  rule,  regula- 
tion, pcdicy.  practice  or  service:  further, 
service  rendered  by  a  pipeline  or  distribu- 
tion ""-T'T  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  be  conditioned  upon  the  provision  by 
the  pipeline  of  any  other  servioe  offered  by 
the  pipeline  or  distribution  company." 

"(g)  Bom's  OoovBUTTvas.— The  rutea 
Issusd  by  the  Commission  pursusnt  to  this 
section  shall  facilitate  and  encourage  any 
local  distribution  company  or  Lnmtripallty 
to  cooperatively  purchase  gas.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  constnied  to  prevent  or 
Impair  formation  of  any  buyer's  eooperap 
Uvm  for  the  purchase  and  transportation  of 
natural  gas." 

"(h)  Kzmzm  PaocsBDnas.— In  carrying 
out  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  the  Commission 
■hall,  if  appropriate,  use  expedited  proce- 
dures." 

"(1)    VOLUMTABT    TBAmPOBXATKW    ALLOW- 

AiKB.— Any  pipeline  or  local  distrfbutton 
company  that  voluntary  agreea  to  transport 
natural  gas  under  this  section  altall  be  per 
mltted  to  dmrge  a  nondlseriminatory  Inosn- 
Uve  allowance  (in  exoem  of  the  Just  and  reap 
sonaUe  rate,  or  the  fair  and  equltabte  rate) 
for  such  transportation  as  established  by 
the  Commission. 

"(J)  TBOcniATioii.- The  Commissian  may, 
by  order,  reduce  or  terminate  the  transpor- 
tation service  provided  for  under  this  sec- 
Uon  if  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
service  is  not  tai  aocordanoe  with  this  see- 
Uon. 

"(k)  Rats  Dbsios.— ^^thln  45  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  Initiate  rulemaking  prooedurea  to  es- 
tabUsh  a  new  interstate  pipeline  rate  design 
that  will  encourage  vtiluntary  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas.  The  objectives  of  such 
rate  dealgn  diall  lie  as  f (rtlows: 

"(1)  to  establish  Incentives  that  encourage 
pipdines  to  provide  adequate  transmission 
services  at  minimum  cost: 

"(3)  to  make  pipellnea  indifferent  between 
selling  their  own  system  supply  snd  provid- 
ing transportation  for  others: 

"(3)  to  ensure  clear  and  prompt  transmis- 
sion of  price  signals  in  both  directions  be- 
tween the  wellhead  and  bumertlp  markets: 
and 

"(4)  to  allocate  risk  to  those  who  have 
chosen  to  bear  it  In  exchange  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  profits.". 

(b)  Stats  RAisMAKma  Autboutt.— Sec- 
tion <03  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  by  adding  new  subsection 
(c)  to  read  as  follows: 


"(c)  StATB  Vtmm*xon  Kvxmmm.-ilt 
Nothing  in  this  Acti  or  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  ShaU  preclude  Mr  state  regulatory  au- 
thority, acting  purswnt  to  State  law.  from 
reviewing  the  natural  gas  purchasing  ptao- 
ttoes  or  from  dIsaUpwing  the  natural  gas 
purchase  costa  of  a^y  utility  suhlset  to  iU 
Jurisdiction  in  secordance  with  State  taw. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  tlds  section  shaU  autbor- 
iae  any  State  agencjl  to  establish  maximum 
tawful  prioM  for  tite  first  sate  of  natural 
gas.  A  State  a«ency  ihaU  not  have  authority 
under  this  section  to  establish,  by  rate, 
order,  or  statement  4f  policy,  a  prssumptkm 
respecting  the  level  bf  natural  gaa  purchase 
price  from  produogrs  or  pipelines  at  or 
above  which  paymei^  by  a  local  distifbution 
'r'*v,l>^^y  is  presume  imprudent  or  at  or 
below  which  paymeiit  by  a  local  distribution 
company  is  presumed  prudent". 

(c)  MosiToaniG  asd  Rbpubtuw  RaqoiBB- 


looanaACTi 

Under  the  currenf  system  of  private  and 
voluntary  carriage  M  natural  gas.  the  pri- 
vate Interests  of  pippins  rompanies  are  not 
fffmpa^^ly  with  the  public  interest.  Thus, 
increases  In  the  reUtively  small  vidumes  of 
voluntsry  carriage  fltw  end-uaeis  are  not  an 
IndicaUon  that  cha|«es  In  pipeline  carrier 
status  are  unnecessAry.  Pipdlne  fiompaniwt 
do  not  have  proper  Incentives  to  pursue 
lesst-cost  pur^aslng  strategtea.  The  ability 
to  control  aooem  to  dtygate  markets  alao 
has  allowed  pipeline  mmpanlee  to  prevent 
oompeUtive  purchsbm  by  end-usen  and 
oonweUtlve  sales  by>  producers  to  end-users, 
distribution  oompsdies.  and  other  pipdine 
companies.  Only  by  Separating  gas  purchas- 
ing from  gas  tran^KHtatlon  under  either 
mandatory  or  oommbn  carriage  will  oonsum- 
en  be  assured  of  reeelvlng  the  full  benefits 
of  oompeUtlon  In  4tygate  markets.  Tlieee 
benef  IU  include  lower  transmission  margins, 
compettUvely  priced  gas  suppUes,  and  the 
fti"**"*"""  of  the  gas  surplus. 


(1)  Monrouira.— "llie  Federal  Regulatory 
Conunissian  shaD  nsmitor  and  gather  data 
concerning  transactions  carried  oat  pursu- 
ant to  section  316  ofithe  Natural  Oas  PoUey 
Act  of  197S.  Indudpig  volumes  of  natural 
gas  transported,  proldems  concerning  avall- 
abte capacity,  cosU  4nd  reliability  of  servioe 
of  the  pipelines  transporting  natural  gas. 
protection  of  the  capacity  required  by  then 
exlaUng  customers  of  the  pipeline,  and  the 
impact  of  such  transportation  on  other 
users  or  customers  of  the  pipelines. 

(3)  RBon.— The  ponunlsslon  shall,  after 
evaluating  such  da|s  and  consulting  with 
appropriate  State  'regulatory  authorttiwi 
and  other  penons.  |prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congrem  within  34  months 
after  the  date  of  th4  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  ij^dude  an  evaluation  of 
the  Implementation  t»f  the  authcttty  provid- 
ed in  section  330(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1971^  recommendations  (If 
any)  for  modlfleatiens  of  sudi  authority, 
and  an  analysis  of  whether  requiring  Inter- 
state pipelines  to  operate  as  common  carri- 
ers would  be  in  the  puUlc  interest 

(d)  Ooonsnunos  Wim  ths  Natosal  Oas  ue. 
AcT.— AU  transportation  of  natural  gaa  shaU  i"*- 
be  provided  under  aeetion  316  of  the  Natu- 
ral Oas  PoUcy  Act  aftd  that  section  sbaU  su- 
persede aU  other  aiithoriUes  previously  en- 
acted which  authorise  transportation  of 
natural  gas. 

INCRBASIIIO  CUMFlimOS  IM  IBB  NaTDBAL 

OasIIabkxt 


JUtentmHve  tna  ofcarriaoe 
Currently,  natural  gas  pipeline  companies 
buy  and  reaCU  gas  as  prirate  carriers  and 
also  tnuMport  aooe  gas  under  voluntary 
contract  cairiage.  As  private  carriers,  the 
pfrt""*  "'■— r*"***  puiduue  gss  In  the  weU 
head  oaartet  and  transport  it  for  resate  In 
the  dtygate  market 

iymntntmt  md  contTBct  canicrB  are  agents 
who  traaapoft  a  commodity  owned  by 
others.  «•»—«■««»«  carriers,  unlike  contract 
carriers,  have  a  legal  obligation  to  "serve 
the  pubUc."  A  pipeline  company  acting  as  a 
voluntary  eontraet  carrier  transports  gas  as 
a  result  of  an  arrangement  between  the 
pipeline  company  and  the  shipper,  negotiat- 
ed at  the  dtaeretlon  of  the  pipdine  compa^ 
ny.  In  oontrast,  a  pipeline  company  acting 
as  a  mandatory  eontraet  carrier  must  trans- 
port gas  at  the  request  (tf  a  ahipper  as  long 
as  capacity  Is  avaOabte.  TUs  requirement  Is 
similar  to  the  legal  obligations  of  a  common 
carrier  but  does  not  disturb  the  abUity  of 
the  pipdine  company  to  tranaport  gas  that 
it  owna  or  to  aerve  the  customers  who  buy 
gas  from  tt. 

Naturat  gat  tratuportatUm  under  oolvntory 
earriage 
Voluntary  carriage  increased  slightly  as  a 
share  of  market  sales  in  1063.  However,  ss 
In  1661  there  was  a  dedlne  in  abeolute 
anmial  volumea.  The  annual  volumes  of  gas 
traiMported  or  louipwsstirt  by  others  (volun- 
tary cairiage)  and  the  fraction  of  total  deliv- 
eries that  theae  volumes  represent  are 
shown  in  TabteT-1. 

TMtE  7-l.-aMntCr  OMMK  BY  ML  OASS  A  AND  B 
MBBIATE  fVELJNE  OOMFANES 
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A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
state Natural  Oas  Association  of  America 
(INOAA)  showed  that  the  volume  of  volun- 
tary canrlaae  for  end-users  also  increased  in 
1663.>  However,  vcduntary  carriage  for  end- 
uaets  remains  a  smsU  fraction  of  total  vol- 
untary carriage  and  an  even  smaUer  frac- 
tion of  total  salea.  Aceonling  to  the  INOAA 
study,  about  600  bOUon  cubic  feet  or  about 
10  percent  of  aU  voluntary  carriage  in  1063 
was  tor  end-users  or  distributors.  This  Is 
equal  to  about  3  percent  of  total  sales  in 
1063. 

Several  instancm  of  acUons  by  pipeline 
and  distribution  companies  to  discourage 
tranvortation  of  gas  for  end-users  were 
dted  in  the  pubUc  comments.  Pipeline  com- 
panies have  strong  incentives  under  private 
and  voluntary  carriage  to  prevent  transpor- 
taUon  Of  gaa  that  they  do  not  own  or  have 
not  rdeaaed  from  contracts  in  return  for 
take-or-pay  reltef.  In  fsct  the  public  oom- 
menta  reveal  that  many  pipdine  companies 
have  a  stated  policy  to  refuse  to  carry  any 
gas  that  competea  with  their  system  sup- 


plies. These  examples  are  descritied  in  detaU 
in  Appendix  B. 

Theee  exampjea  give  an  indication  of  the 
proUems  that  arise  when  pipdine  compa- 
nies act  as  private  and  vduntary  carriers. 
Because  the  private  interests  of  pipdine 
companies  ss  buyers  and  sdlets  of  gas  di- 
verge from  the  public  interest  consumers 
are  denied  aocem  to  competiUvdy  priced  gas 
supfdies.  Pipeline  cnmpanlfs  are  abte  to 
exert  thdr  interests  In  the  ouiketplace  be- 
eauae  private  and  voluntary  carriage  allows 
them  to  extend  their  market  power  over  gas 
transportation— where  they  are  regulated— 
into  the  natural  gas  purdtasing  market- 
where  they  are  not  regidated.  This  market 
power  allows  them  to  dibose  both  the  gas  to 
be  transported  and  the  ahippen  vrtw  can 
use  contract  caniage.  An  adrtlt.lnnal  prob- 
lem may  arise  when  pipdine  companies  sre 
afflliaiifd  with  producers.  These  pipdine 
companies  may  have  perverae  IncenUvea  to 
maintain  high  gas  costs. 

Market  Power 

One  Important  factor  leading  to  paasage 
of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (NOA)  In  1936  was 
the  potential  abuae  of  market  power  by 
interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  companies 
For  this  reaaon.  the  NOA  gave  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  authority  to 
late  Jnterstate  natural  gas  r'pf'**' 
niss.  This  authority  now  rests  with  the  Fed- 
eral  Energy  Regulatory  Conmlssion 
(FERC). 

Intentate  pipeline  companlce  continue  to 
pomtsi  considerabte  market  power  at  the 
point  of  ddivery-tbat  la.  In  the  dtygate 
market  A  1061  WOtC  study  found  that  on 
average  a  dWifbatlon  company  Is  ssrved  by 
only  1 J  pipdine  companies  and  that  rough- 
ly 70  percent  of  aU  diatifbutars  are  aerved 
by  only  one  pipdine  company.*  This  study 
Indicates  that  ttttte  oompetttkm  exisU  be- 
tween pbieUne  companies  in  most  dtygate 
markets  at  present 

However,  theee  results  stIU  underestimate 
the  degree  of  market  power  hdd  by  many 
pipdine  companies.  Kven  when  a  particular 
dtygate  market  is  served  by  seversl  pipdine 
«wwipM»to«,  there  Is  usually  only  one  pipe- 
line company  that  links  this  dtygate  market 
to  a  particular  gas  fldd.  If  a  distrfbatlon 
company  (v  end-user  wishes  to  purchase  gas 
tram  this  fldd.  it  must  usually  rdy  on  one 
or  at  most  tsro  pipdine  cnmpswies  to  trans- 
port the  gas.  At  the  same  time,  tt  may  be  in 
the  Interest  of  the  pipdine  companlea  In- 
volved to  prevent  aeoem  to  that  fldd.  Thus, 
a  pipdine  company  stin  may  poBBsm  market 
power  In  a  dtygate  market  served  by  seveial 
pipdine  companies. 

The  degree  of  maAet  power  held  by  a 
pipdine  «»«p«»y  alao  Is  detomlned  by  the 
number  snd  cost  of  alternatives  avaOabte  to 
the  end-users  served  by  that  pipdine.  In- 
dudlng  alternative  fuds  and  other  sourom 
of  gas  supplies.  Altemattve  fud  pricm  and 
the  per-unit  cost  of  switidiing  from  natural 
gas  to  the  alternative  place  a  odllng  on  the 
gas  price  that  end-uaen  are  willing  to  pay. 
This  tvloe  ceiling  is  considwably  lower  for 
industrial  and  deetric  utUlty  gas  consumers 
than  for  conunerdal  and  residential  con- 
sumers. At  present  alternative  fuels  are 
competing  directly  with  natural  gaa  for 
many  industrial  and  deetric  utility  consum- 
era.  This  is  generally  not  true  for  resklential 
and  commercial  customers,  llras.  pipdine 
companies  serving  end-use  markets  that  are 


>  niOAA.  "Voluntaiy  Ourist*  in  ISSS."  WMblns- 
lon.  DC  September  !••«. 
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market 
that 
;  a  high  pereentace 
of  tiMtaBMal  and  claeMe  utiltty  eartaaBa& 

Plpdlne  TM««—  cumntty  poaMi  toe 
Icsal  ri^t  to  rafuae  traiMportatlao 
to  «i]lli«  buycfa  and  adlen  ^  laa.  TlilB  ore- 
atea  two  Mftloc  probleiM  Flit,  thla  right  to 
leftae  cairtme  aUowa  the  piprtliie  company 
to  chooae  the  quanttty  and  eoat  of  taa  to  be 
traiapofted  Into  Ita  aiarketa.  The  company 
Buy  have  the  lueaatlve  to  eairy  paitiealar 
vohimea  of  laa.  For  eiample.  in  a  aurphia 
market  a  plpeltaie  company  wfll  want  to 
traiHpoit  the  |M  it  alraady  haa  contracted 
to  boy  before  arraagiiw  to  tianport  nonaya- 
tcm  laa  mppM—  Tiltiialai  a  pIpeHne  com- 
pany may  tran^ort  Ita  moot  eipeiialye  gaa 
ttraL  Thla  would  depend  upon  the  relative 
■treiwth  of  two  faeton:  the  mvtngi  that 
remit  from  making  prepaymenU  on  lem  ez- 
RippIlM  while  taking  hitfier  cost 
the  daatldty  of  demand  of  the 
pipdlne  company's  cuetomera.  If  the  mvlngi 
are  high  and  if  the  pipdine  company  be- 
Uevea  that  higher  gaa  prieea  wiU  not  aignlfl- 
cantly  rednee  conanmpUwi.  then  they  will 
have  the  tnoentive  to  tranaport  the  meet  ez- 
penatve  gaa  tlrat. 

fttnm4,  inaddttlan  toehooaing  the  quan- 
tity and  coat  of  gaa  to  tnoport.  pipeline 
M  i«ich  cuatomen 
aOowed  Mcem  to  tranwortatiaa.  In 
Bpanim  have  the  incen- 
tive to  diaerlminatc  in  favor  of  Induatrial 
and  deetric  atJUty  cuatomeia.  who  are  more 
Ukdy  to  reduce  their  demand  when  gaa 
pricH  riae.  Decauae  alternative  fuel  coats 
and  the  per-unit  coat  of  switching  are 
MftMir  for  iiahhiiitlal  and  commodal  cus- 
tomers than  for  taMtartrial  eonaumers  and 
electrle  utlUtlea.  pipeline  companim  are  not 
M  threatened  by  the  poaaibillty  of  reduced 

«*■«««"««<  Ultl- 
I  with  more  elastic  demand 
to  the  gaa  transportatloo  net- 
work while  thoae  with  km  elastic  demand 
donot. 
Pipeline  Incentivea  as  a  Purchasing  Agent 
As  private  carriers,  natural  gas  plpdine 
«iM.p»«tM  act  as  purchasing  agents  for 
their  downstream  customers.  However,  tor 
two  rtasons.  pipeline  companlfe  do  not  have 
the  proper  Incentivea  to  purdiase  the  least 


First,  eost-of-aervlce  regulation  Insulates 
pipdine  T****—  from  loaaes  when  they 
purchaae  higher  cost  gas.  The  purchased 
gas  adjuatment  meehanlm  aQows  the  pipe- 
line company  to  pam  through  any  increase 
In  gas  costo  to  eoMumers.  If  sales  f aU  as  a 
result  of  higher  gas  prloea.  the  pipeline  com- 
pany may  atHl  enaure  full  coot  recovery  by 
muiwatlng  a  rate  Increasf  for  the  remataiing 
customers  in  Its  next  rate  case.  This  dimln- 
Ishm  the  pipeline  company's  Incentive  to 
seek  the  kiwcst  coat  gas  available. 

Second,  a  more  onerous  problem  may 
ezlst  If  the  pipeline  company  Is  vertically  In- 
tegrated  or  If  It  la  a  subsidiary  of  a  parent 
f^—r-^y  that  also  owns  production  faclll- 
tiea.  A  recent  study  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tkmal  Association  of  State  Utility  Consumer 
Advocatea  showed  that  Interstate  pipeline 
""T******  may  benefit  from  Increased  gas 
ooats  through  the  Increased  profits  of  pro- 
ducing atfUiatea.*  Fbr  the  13  largest  Inter- 


*  JJS.  OiSTca.  W.W.  HocBD.  and  R.T.  If cWhinnejr. 
-Uaadalory  Cootncft  Ourtace:  An  I'lintlil  Condl- 
ttoo  tar  Natuiml  Om  Wtlltae«d  ConpctlUon  and 
LtMt  CamoMr  Oat."  Ptttoam.  Barw,  *  Bartlett. 
Inc.  September  1904. 


and  the  parent  *~t*t  determine  their  op- 
timal purdiasing  strategy. 
ArvwrngaU  for  maiidatonr  eontmet  emrriaoe 
Benaftts  for  Mandatory  Carriage 

Under  a  system  of  mandatory  carriage, 
coiwumeia  and  the  ti^FTT  will  realiae  net 
eoonomlc  benefits  of  at  least  f.l  bilUon. 
Mandatory  carriage  creates  these  benefits 
by  giving  buyers  and  aeUets  of  gas  greater 
aocem  to  the  pipeline  tranamlaskm  network, 
which  promotes  Increased  competition  In 
both  pwrdiaatng  and  transportation  of  natu- 
ral gaa.  Plpdme  system  supplies  will  com- 
pete both  with  suppllm  from  other  pipelines 
and  with  the  suppUm  that  are  transported 
under  mandatory  carriage  requeated  by  pro- 
ducers, other  pipeline  and  dlatrlbutkm  oom- 
paniea.  and  end-usera.  To  meet  this  competi- 
tion, pipeline  oompanlea  must  reduce  either 
their  purdiaaed  gas  costs  or  their  tramgwr- 
tatton  ratea.  Introducing  competition  In  the 
purchaae  and  transportation  of  natural  gas 
will  stimulate  more  efficient  operations  by 
natural  gas  pipeline  '■~«r«"«—  Am  a  result, 
both  consumers  and  the  economy  will  bene- 
flt  from  lower  transmission  margins,  com- 
peUtively  priced  gas  supplies,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  gas  surplus. 

We  estimate  that  under  mandatory  car- 
riage average  transmission  margina  of  Inter- 
state ^ripellne  companies  would  be  at  least 
|0.0t  per  thousand  cuMc  feet  lower  than 
they  are  now.  With  a  reduction  of  t0.06  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  In  transmission  mar- 
gins, consumers  and  the  economy  would  re- 
alise net  economic  beneftts  of  «7.4  billion. 
By  Increasing  competition  between  gas  sui>- 
pllers.  aumdatory  carriage  would  ellmlnat^t 
inefficient  Inereasea  In  transmission  maglns. 
such  as  ezceaslve  growth  of  operating  and 
m^int»nm*tf»  oost.*  To  uMet  Competition 
from  lower  oost  gas  suppliers,  pipeline  com- 
panlea.  particularly  thoae  with  smaller  gas 
cushions.*  would  be  forced  to  reduce  trans- 
pmtatkm  ratea.  Clearly,  some  flexibility 
exists  to  do  so. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  a  reduction  In 
unneeeaaary  operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
pensw  is  only  one  area  in  which  pipeline 
companies  could  reduce  transmlaalon  mar- 
gins. Pipeline  company  ratea  of  return 
remain  bl^  relative  to  thoae  In  other  indua- 
trles.  Including  both  regulated  and  unregu- 
lated industries.'  This  could  explain  why 


•  This  flsure  wm  adjuitcd  downward  by  Putnam. 
Bares,  *  Bartlett,  Inc.,  tram  11  percent,  urine  af- 
miatMi  dau  mpiiUed  by  DtOAA.  While  the  macnl- 
tude  of  tbe  effect  haa  deeltned,  the  raault  remataia- 
afflUstod  pipeline  mmpanlee  ha**  an  tneenUve  to 
maintain  hislier  prieee  (or  natural  sea- 

•  A  review  ot  noocu  operattns  and  malntenaaffe 
casta  r*f«aled  a  per-unit  Increase  between  IMl  and 
1904  of  M.oa  after  adlurttae  for  mnatlon  and  vol- 
umea.  These  espenaea  ahould  not  have  tnereaaed 
■Inee  Mies  voiumea  derllnfd  over  this  period.  For  a 
more  detailed  esplanatkM.  lee  chapter  1. 

•  Ptpellnc  fwnpanke  with  mailer  "euihlana"  poa- 
aem  a  hlsher  coat  mtai  of  saa— that  la.  they  poaaeaa  a 
■aaller  pereentase  of  old  and  low.coat  saa  tuppUea. 

'Sec  EIA.  "CampetlUon  and  Other  Current 
laniea  In  the  Natural  Oaa  Market."  Waahlncton. 
DC.  June  1M4:  and  Merrill  Lynch.  "Tboee  Poor 
Ptpellnea."  Natural  Gas  Monthly.  Ausuat  1963. 
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state  pipeline  '■«-»r»»»««««  which  control  76 
percent  of  whiter  heating  season  require- 
ments, this  study  found  that  each  lIHier- 
cent  Increase  In  gaa  cosU  adds  •  percent  to 
pre-tax  proflta.*  Note  that  this  dOM  not  re- 
quire a  pipeline  company  to  pay  higher 
to  Ita  own  affiliate  than  It  pays  to 
other  producers:  It  stan^  meana  that  the 
^f^py^^T>l>  »«ip»»iy  or  ita  parent  company 
beneflU  from  higher  gaa  prices.  Clearly,  this 
fact  win  be  considered  when  the 
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of  the  major  interstate  pipeline  com- 

panlm  filed  rate  eases  in  IMS.  m  a  rate 

aU  demenu  «f  the  pipeline's  cost  of 

Including  return,  are  suhjeet  to 


Many  economists  also  have  shown  that 
rate^tf-retum  regulation  eneouragm  firms 
to  overcapJUliae  to  increase  the  sin  of  the 
rate  taaae.*  Because  pIpeUne  companies  are 
allowed  a  return  on  their  rate  baae,  the  siae 
of  the  rate  baae  detetnlMS  the  absolute 
profita  that  a  pipdine  company  may  earn. 
Oreater  oompetition  brought  on  by  manda- 
tory carriage  would  maintain  pipeline  com- 
pany returns  at  reasonable  levds  and  would 
reduce  Inoentivm  for  pipellnea  to  taicur  un- 
necessary capital  costs.  These  benefits  were 
notmearared. 

Mandatary  carriage  also  produow  benefits 
of  tU  billion  by  bringing  the  current  gas 
surplus  to  the  mariwt  Am  stated  above, 
manadatory  carriage  Increasm  oompetition 
between  existing  gas  suppliers,  forcing  them 
to  lower  gas  costs.  To  remain  eompetitlve, 
pipdine  companies  and  producers  must  re- 
negotiate contraeto  or  take  other  actions  to 
lower  gas  prices.*  This  reduction  In  gas 
prices  will  continue  until  the  surplus  is 
eiimtnated. 

Mandatory  carriage  would  provide  addi- 
tional beneflU  since  It  allows  all  producers 
to  have  accem  to  end-uae  marketa.  Very  few 
pipeline  companies  have  purehaaed  new 
contract  gas  since  Itn.  when  many  compa- 
nies began  to  Incur  prepayment  UabiMtiea. 
By  providttng  new  gas  producers  with  aocem 
to  end-uae  markets,  mandatory  carriage  tn- 
troducm  additional  suppllm  Into  the 
market,  which  promotes  Increased  competi- 
tion In  the  gas-purchasing  marlcet  Theae 
benefits  were  not  measured. 

sntwitw«»M«y  Market  Power  Over  Natural 
Gas  Brokerage 

Domestic  pipeline  companies  act  as  natu- 
ral gas  brokers  and  as  gas  transporters.  As 
brokers,  they  participate  In  a  competitive 
wellhead  market  As  gas  transporters,  they 
operate  as  natural  monopoliea.  As  discussed 
above.  «^«M»«t»ining  theae  two  functions  allow 
pipdlne  'VT*''*—  to  extend  their  market 
power  to  the  purchasing  market.  Under 
mandatory  carriage.  local  distribution  com- 
panies and  end-uaers  may  act  as  their  own 
brokers,  or  may  use  independent  brokers,  to 
purchase  the  least  costly  gas  supplies  avail- 
able at  Uw  wellhead. 

Mandatory  carriage  would  subject  pipe- 
line companies'  natural  gas  salm  to  greater 
competition,  ttiereby  limiting  pipeline  com- 
pantoa'  market  power  to  the  transportation 
function,  which  Is  regulated  by  FERC.  Com- 
petition from  ooMumeis  seeking  least-cost 
supplies  would  encourage  pipeline  compa- 
nies to  purchase  the  lowest  priced  supidies 
that  are  available.  This  is  not  true  under 
the  current  system  of  voluntary  and  private 
carriage. 

Nondiscriminatory  Accem  to  Transmission 

Under  private  voluntary  carriage,  pipeline 
eompanlM  face  some  competitive  pressures 
from  customers  who  can  switch  quickly  to 
an  alternative  fuel  If  gas  pricm  exceed  the 
alternative  fuel  price.  Pipeline  compantas 
have  a  clear  incentive  to  provide  carriage 
for  this  group.  Local  distribution  oompanlm 
that  serve  residential  and  commerical  cus- 


•  For  a  review  of  thli  Uteimture.  ee«  W.  Baumol 
and  A.  Klevorlck.  "Input  Choloea  and  Rate  of 
Return  Resulatlon:  An  Overview  of  the  DlacuB- 
doo."  The  Bdl  Journal  of  Ceonomlcs  and  Manase- 
ment  Sdenoe,  voL  1,  No.  3  (Autumn.  1970). 

•  See  chapter  S  on  contract  tenesotlatlon. 


have  more  difficultly 
pipeline  companies 
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tomers  who  cannot  teadily  switdi  fUela  will 


obtaining  carriage 
WiU  use  their  market 
power  to  limit  otherisourcm  of  supply  avaU- 
able  to  these  customers. 

Under  mandatory  carriage,  local  distribu- 
tion companlm  can  ^ct  freely  to  obtain  their 
own  gas  suppllm  or  may  use  an  independent 
broker  to  carry  out  this  function  for  theas. 
If  pipeline  oompanlles  offer  local  dlatrfbu- 
tlon  companlm  gas^at  prion  that  are  not 
competitive,  distribution  companlm  or  their 
brokers  can  negotla^  directly  with  produc- 
ers to  purchase  lowef  oost  gas  supiHlea.  with 
some  assurance  thati  carriage  will  be  provid- 
ed by  the  pipeline  coinpany. 
Removal  of  Dtstorttms  Caused  by  Vertical 
Integration 

Many  pipeline  coknpanlm  are  affiliated 
with  producers  or  distribution  companlm 
As  discumed  above,  vertical  Integration  in 
the  natural  gas  indlistry  allows  Integrated 
companlm  to  make  ibuslnem  decisions  that 
reduce  profitability  In  one  part  of  the  com- 
pany while  more  than  offsetting  these 
lossm  with  InoeasM  profitability  In  an- 
other part  of  the  coinpany.  This  problem  Is 
exacerbated  by  regiilations  that  mlnlmbw> 
the  lossm  of  pIpeltaM  operations. 

Mandatory  carriage  should  rthnhiatc  tbe 
ablUty  of  integrated!  companlm  to  malnUIn 
high  wellhead  gas;  prlom  when  market 
forcm  dictate  that  Ithese  pricm  should  be 
lower.  Under  such  dondltions.  nonaffiliated 
producers  will  not  hesitate  to  lower  pricm 
and  sell  more  gas  directly  to  oonsumen.  If 
they  are  free  to  do  so.  Thus,  mandatory  car- 
riage will  result  In  Increased  production  and 
lower  retaU  pricm  by  removing  the  distor- 
tions caused  by  vertlbal  Integration. 

Increased  Market  Stability  and  Flexibility 

Recent  aeUvltIm  |o  develop  spot  and  fu- 
turm  markeU  demonstrate  that  the  natural 
gas  marlcet  Is  becocalng  more  dynamic  and 
flexible.  The  abUItt  to  obtain  tran^orta- 
tlon  without  delay  h  critteal  for  the  ability 
of  the  market  to  adjust  pricm  or  suppUm 
through  spot  or  otber  short-term  aalea.  Fu- 
turm  markets  add  investment  capital  to  the 
natural  gas  Industry  and  mitigate  the  vol*- 
tllity  of  price  chai^m  over  time.  The  sue- 
ceesful  operation  of  these  two  new  markets 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  partim  In- 
volved to  transmit  gks  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, both  now  and  In  the  future.  Manda- 
tory carriage  makes  such  movements  possi- 
ble. 

Voluntary  contradt  carriage  significantly 
inhibits  tbe  development  of  spot  and  fu- 
tura  markets.  Voluntary  carriage  Intro- 
ducm  too  much  uncertainty  and  dday  con- 
cerning accem  to  ti«nsportk\,on  servicm  to 
allow  the  spot  and  Aiturm  markets  to  readi 
their  true  potential.  Thus,  voluntary  car- 
riage wfll  deprive  colisumers  of  the  full  ben- 
efits that  spot  and  aiturm  markets  can  pro- 
vide by  ensuring  t^  gas  suppllm  reach 
consumers  where  aikl  when  they  are  needed 
the  most.  Mandator^  carriage  Is  an  mmnrial 
component  of  a  fletible  and  staUe  natural 
gas  market. 

Incremental  Benefits  of  Common  Carriage 

Some  of  the  imiblems  addresaed  by  man- 
datory carriage  niaybe  resolved  better  by 
common  carriage,  ^or  example,  common 
carriage  prohibits  lilpellne  companlm  tram 
purchasing  and  naelling  gas.  UBder 
common  carriage,  pipeline  companlm  only 
transport  gas.  thoukh  they  may  own  or  be 
owned  by  gas  producers.  Thus,  under 
common  carriage,  (he  monopolistic  trans- 
portation role  of  a  dipelhie  company  is  separ 


rated  entirely  from 


•m^ 


its  role  as  a  gas  broker. 


The  incenttvm  of  the  natural  monoptdy  are 
not  carried  over  Into  the  buying  and  sdllng 
of  gas.  Under  mandatory  carriage,  the 
extent  of  the  oompetition  may  depend  on 
the  capacity  available  for  unaffiliated  gas.  A 
pipeUne  company  without  excem  capacity  Is 
unlikdy  to  face  the  competitive  pressurm 
that  a  pipdine  company  with  excem  capac- 
ity would  fhee.  Thua,  while  both  mandatory 
and  common  carriage  are  more  effective 
than  voluntary  oontraet  carriage  at  separat- 
ing the  two  rotoa  of  existing  pipeline  oompa- 
nlea. common  carriage  may  prove  to  be  tbe 
most  effective  altenutive  If  pipeline  compa- 
nlm are  able  to  maintain  a  greater  degree  of 
market  power  under  mandatory  carriage. 

crmmmn  cuT^MUt  also  may  more  effective- 
ly remove  the  distortions  of  vertical  integra- 
tion than  mandatory  carriage  doea.  sinoe  It 
is  more  certain  that  common  carriage  wfll 
MMwtMi^  oompetition  in  the  purchase, 
transport,  and  sale  of  natural  gas.  Common 
carriage  leavm  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
pipeline  "Mnp*"*—  to  purchase  more  expen- 
rive  gas  and  pam  the  costs  on  to  the  end- 
user  v^iile  Increasing  their  affiliated  caaxpur 
ny'sproflts. 

ArgrtmentM  ugaiiut  mandatory  carr1at>e 

lUs  seetlon  wfll  review  several  of  the 
more  important  prominent  objections  to 
mandatory  carrtage  and  show  that  they  are 
either  completely  Invalid  or  overstated.  The 
objections  are  listed  below: 

Mandatory  carriage  wfll  beneflt  only 
laiie-v«Aume  gas  users  and  may  Increase 
ratm  for  the  remaining  pipeline  customers. 

Mandatory  carriage  requires  iripellne  com- 
panlm to  maintf*"  unwarranted  service  obll- 


Mandatory  carriage  wfll  dramatically  In- 
crease regulatory  costs. 

Mandatory  carriage  is  unnecessary  since 
greater  volumm  of  gas  are  moving  through 
voluntary  carxlage. 

Mandatory  carriage  is  a  temporary  solu- 
tion to  the  current  problem  of  the  gas  sur- 
plus. 

Mandatory  Carriage  Beneflts  AU  Oas 
Consumers 

A  '*»«>■««»  criticism  of  mandatory  car- 
riage la  that  It  beneflU  only  large  Industrial 
gas  consumers  and  that  it  also  may  cause 
mat-shifting  among  oonsumen,  which  In- 
creasm ratm  for  residential  and  other  smaU- 
volume  gas  users.  These  were  two  condu- 
slosis  of  the  Cambridge  Energy  Research  As- 
sodatm'  critique  of  mandatory,  carriage.'* 
In  that  report,  the  first  contusion  was 
baaed  upon  the  premise  that  mandatory  car- 
riage is  only  availatde  on  an  Intermptible 
basis.  Thus,  the  only  customers  able  to  use 
carriage  are  thorn  with  storage  or  alterna- 
tive fuel  capsMlitlm.  These  presumably  are 
not  small-volume  consumers,  such  as  resi- 
dential and  commercial  consumers. 

This  argument  is  not  vaUd  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  most  mandatory  carriage  propos- 
sls  give  smaD-volume  consumers  accem  to 
the  gas  tnumnission  network  through  their 
local  diatrfbution  company.  The  local  distri- 
bution *«T*"r  often  Is  able  to  use  storage 
f  acflitiea.  In  addition.  Order  3M  has  greatly 
Increased  the  flexUiflity  that  the  local  distri- 
bution company  has  In  obtaining  nonsystem 
gas  supidiea.li  The  order  substantially  re- 


■•CambrMae  Bierty  Research  Amoclatf.  "Man- 
datory GuTlBse:  Ooasequeaoea  for  the  Natural  Gaa 
Induatry  end  for  Consumen."  Cambrldse.  MA.  May 
1994. 

•■  Older  sao  li  explained  In  greater  detaU  In  chap- 
ter •  on  reneaotlstlan. 
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duom  tiie  payments  that  the  local  distribu- 
tion company  must  make  to  Its  original 
pipeline  supidler  when  obtaining  onsystem 
gas  supplies.  Second,  the  local  distribution 
company  can  replace  firm-service  suppllm 
with  lower  cost  supirilm  obtained  through 
mandatory  contract  carriage.  In  other 
words,  the  local  distribution  company  Is 
able  to  reserve  portions  of  the  pipeline  com- 
pany's capacity  to  ensure  adequate  service 
capability,  while  obtaining  its  gas  suppllm 
through  mandatory  carriage. 

The  increase  In  oompetition  between  gas 
supidiers  that  occurs  under  mandatory  car- 
riage ensurm  aU  gu  consumers  of  obtaining 
the  lowest  oost  gas  suppllm  available.  Man- 
datory carriage  also  Increaam  preasure  on 
pipeline  conmaniea.  producers,  and  local  dis- 
tribution companlm  to  renegotiate  contracts 
that  prevent  gas  prlom  from  faiUng.  Thus. 
aU  gas  consumen  can  expect  to  beneflt 
from  reduced  gas  costs  under  mandatory 
carriage. 

A  second  conclusion  of  the  Cambridge 
Energy  Reaeardi  Associatm'  report  la  that 
mandatory  oanrlage  wiU  reault  In  cost-shift- 
ing between  gas  consumers.  This  conclusion 
is  baaed  on  the  premise  that  each  gas  con- 
sumer makm  aome  oimtrlbutlon  to  the  fixed 
costs  of  the  pipeline  company  when  the  con- 
sumer purrtiasfs  system  supplies.  Thus, 
when  a  gas  consumer  reidaom  system 
supply  purrhssm  with  nonsystem  supply 
purchases,  it  reducm  its  contribution  to  the 
pipeline  company's  fixed  costs.  Thew  fixed 
costs  must  then  be  recovered  from  the  pipe- 
line company's  remaining  custometa.  How- 
ever, it  is  dear  that  this  cost-shifting  need 
not  occur.  State  and  federal  regulatory  com- 
missions have  fuU  authority  to  deaign  trans- 
portation ratm  In  a  way  that  wiU  retain  the 
origtaial  allocation  of  fixed  eoata.  This  ad- 
justment In  transportation  ratm  can  even 
be  used  to  sustain  a  eromsubsMy  between 
gas  usen  If  such  a  subsidy  is  oonsideted  de- 
sirable. 

Mandatory  Carriage  Dom  Not  Require  Pipe- 
line Companlm  To  »*■*"**«"  Unwarranted 
Service  OMlgatlnns 

Mandatory  carriage  also  hm  been  criti- 
daed  becausf  it  requires  pipdine  companlm 
to  "—«»«*«««  an  abiUty  to  provide  system 
suppllm  to  mandatory  carriage  customers. 
This  criticism  was  put  f«th  In  a  January 
1984  A™****— "  Oas  Association  (AGA) 
report  that  asserts  that  mandatory  carriage 
wiU  affect  the  rdiabOlty  and  oost  of  gas 
suply."  According  to  the  AOA.  mandatory 
carriage  customers,  buying  from  a  limited 
number  of  sources,  face  a  higher  probability 
of  emergency  shut-ins.  TUs.  In  turn,  re- 
qulrm  pipdine  companlm  to  maintain  avafl- 
atde  system  supidlm  for  their  mandatory 
carriage  custometa.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  system  suppllm  is  borne  by  the  re- 
maining pipeline  customers. 

This  argument  is  oompletely  Invalid  for 
two  reaaons.  First,  none  of  the  reaaonaUe 
mandatory  carriage  proposals  requirm  a 
pipeline  i''r*^r^"7  to  maintain  system 
supply  capability  for  a  mandatory  carriage 
customer.  In  fact,  most  of  thew  proposals 
exidldtly  reduce  the  pipeline  companlm' 
obligatkm  to  ixovide  syrtem  gas  suppllm  for 
a  mandatory  carriage  customer.  Second, 
state  and  federal  regulatory  commissions 
would  not  allow  a  pipeline  company  to 
charge  Its  flrm-s«vice  customen  for  the 
oost  of  m«<w»*^iwitiy  system  supply  for  a 


"American  Oaa  AaMdatian,  "Operatins  Pnib- 
lems  Under  Mandatory  Cairiase,  Arilngton.  VA. 
January  1964. 
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aaeh    a 
ii  lalMmUy  unJuM  and  unreMcn- 
If  a  ■andatoiT  cairiaca  curtomr 
to  aanre  that  lyatcm  ia>  aupply  k 
avaUabla.  than  that  caatamer  wffl  par  fOr  tt. 
Mandatory  CaitlavB  wm  Not  Lead  to  a 
Itacolatary  FanOjria"  of  the  Pipeline 


In  a  pipeline 


of  anllabie  capacity 
Is  not  always  a  rimple 
oC  BBandatory  earrlace 
often  Have  frrnr^*"**  that  It  eaoasa  a  drar 
matle  Incrsaae  In  the  east  of  recolatlon.  The 
Inherant  properties  of  natmal  gas  and  the 
nature  of  lU  nsea  caiwpHrate  proper  capac- 
ity detcnntaMttai.  Por  example,  beeaose  the 
demand  for  gas  can  fluctuate  over  the 
COUTH  of  a  day  (a^MdaOy  durinc  the  winter 
asMsn).  the  piptilne  Itaelf  Is  often 
a  teavorary  storate  facility.  This 
of  Bsetlnc  daOy  fluctuations  in 
Is  know  as  Mnepacfclng.  Obvloosly. 
I  the  ditfleulty  of  deter- 
[  anUlaMe  capaslty.  Temperature  and 
I  In  the  piprilne  also  affect  the  lerd 
ol  avaOaMe  capacity.  Aeeordlnc  to 
ry  carrlaca  flUMmtrt^.  regulatory 
wm  have  to  rspUcato  the  expertise  of  the 
to  detennlne  when  and 
'  Is  availBble.  Because  the  reg- 
ulatory proeeas  Is  often  timf  roneiimlng. 
this  could  lead  to  a  "regulatory  paralysis"  of 
the  pipdfne  system. 
The  premise  of  theee  argumenU  Is  that 
will  create  significant 
In  the  gas  transmission 
network.  However,  there  Is  strong  evMenee 
to  show  that  this  will  not  occur, 
have  shown  that  the  capacity  of  the 
network  Is  far  greater 
hlstortcal  levels  of  gi 
tattoo.**  The  evMsnee  that  capacity  Is  cur- 
rently available  Is  evsn  stronssr.  The  large 
InereMes  In  tak*«rHpay  UaMMtlee  that  oc- 
curred durliw  1M2  and  IMS  also  show  that 
Kted  to  sdl  more 
than  they  were  aUe 
to  stfL**  Oertahdy  the  pipeline  wimpanke 
would  not  have  eontracted  to  buy  theee  vol- 
UBBH  of  gM  If  they  did  not  brieve  that  they 
had  the  capacity  to  transport  the  gas.  While 
tntreaeeil  durliw  1M4.  It  Is  etlll 
bdow  pre-lMS  levels.  Thus.  It 
Is  dear  that  Idle  pipeline  capacity  currently 


Other  fkctora  also  Indicate  that  mandato- 
ry carrlape  will  not  create  new.  wwnplwt  ca- 
pacity proUaaM  that  require  regulatory  in- 
tarferenee.  Mandatory  carriage  etanply  In- 
volves '■''—g*'^  title  to  gas  that  Is  trans- 
ported through  the  plpellnea.  As  such,  it 
wm  not  affect  faetocs  such  ss  seasons!  varl- 
atlona  In  dsaeand  and  the  coet  of  storage. 
Thus.  It  is  "««M>^  to  create  a  set  of  capac- 
ity !■  iihliiiiis  thai  the  pipeline  company 
doM  not  manage  currently. 

Inaofar  as  mandatory  carriage  Increases 
ooaapetltlon  between  gas  suppliers  and 
lowers  gas  prices.  It  may  Increase  through- 
put. However,  in  the  preeence  of  the  Idle  ca- 
pacity illsiiwstil  above,  any  increaae  in 
throutfiput  would  benefit  all  pipeline  cus- 
by  nwiisilim  the  fixed  eoets  over  a 
■  volume  of  mlea.  In  the  unlikely  event 
that  mandatory  carriage  doee  create  a  ca- 


I  Oreap  iWBA/wrOt.  "ikmtjttt  of  Um  Nstu- 
lal  am  gaot  MMkM-*  <Oian>.  DtcwBber  1(04:  and 
AiimM  Tnaliw.  PMaMMattaa  to  Um  anniMl  mMtins 
o(  Uw  Tnaa  liMlioeiMlwa  Pfodueaa  end  Rormltr 

.JUMlXlWC 

I  kif onaattoa  on  tak*«r.pv  UaMlltlM, 
M«  chapter  •  on  raweoUkUon. 


padty  problem  requiring  regulatory  inter- 
ference, any  Increasf  In  regulatory  coats 
miHt  be  balanced  agalnat  the  beneflU  that 
nmndatory  carriage  providee  by  increasing 
coovetltlon  between  gas  suppUers.  Cspadty 
probleaM  that  occur  are  Ukdy  to  be  the 
result  of  lower  gas  prices  that 
throutfiput.  In  addition.  If  Inereaaee  In 
can  be  attributed  to  a  meelfle  pipeline  cua- 
tomer.  then  thoee  eoaU  can  be  charged  to 
that  cuatoeaer.  In  this  sttuatlon.  the  Individ- 
ual customer  could  evaluate  the  relative 
beneflU  and  ocaU  of  uaing  mandatory  car- 
riage. 

The  presumption  of  available  capacity  in 
mandatory  carriage  propoeals  also  reduces 
the  need  for  extensive  regulation.  Regula- 
tors need  only  review  the  capacity  con- 
straints of  pipeline  companies  that  are  un- 
willing to  accept  carriage  and  are  able  to 
show  evidence  that  available  capacity  to  do 
so  does  not  exist.  Thus,  they  avoid  the  need 
to  predetermine  capacity  for  each  pipeline 
In  the  transportation  network.  A  plpdlne 
«««T«»iy  that  uses  the  complexity  of  oper- 
atloiw  to  hide  available  capacity  wm  do  so 
without  the  protection  of  the  law.  In  oon- 
dusloo.  mandatory  carriage  is  unlikely  to 
increase  the  costs  of  regulation.  Because  It 
ensures  that  consumers  have  acoem  to  the 
lowest  coet  gas  available,  it  is  the  proper 
regulatory  policy. 

Mandatory  Carriage  Is  Necessary  To  bisure 

That  Consumera  Have  Acoem  to  Lowest 

Cost  Gas 

Several  of  the  public  commentors  dted 
the  increaee  In  voluntary  carriage  for  non- 
plpellne  customers  as  evidence  that  manda- 
tory carriage  Is  unnecessary.  However,  the 
amount  of  carriage  for  end-users  and  dlstri- 
butloa  '"-"p*"*—  remains  a  small  percent- 
age of  total  salea.  In  addition.  Appendix  B 
dtea  numerous  Instances  of  irfpellne  refus- 
als to  provide  carriage. 

CMtks  also  have  asserted  that  mandatory 
carrtage  is  a  aolutlon  to  transient  probtems: 
the  existence  of  a  large  surplus,  the  wide 
disparity  in  the  price  of  natural  gas.  and  the 
wOUngnem  of  producers  to  sell  gas  at  "dis- 
tressed prioee"  in  order  to  maintain  cash 
flow.'*  As  theee  probtams  subside,  the  need 
for  mandatory  carriage  wm  disappear. 

Both  of  theee  argumenU  agidnst  manda- 
tory carriage  Ignore  the  fkct  that  mandato- 
ry carriage  la  neoassary  to  ensure  leaat-oost 
purchasing  praettom  In  both  the  short  and 
the  long  run.  earlier  aecUoos  of  thla  chapter 
showed  that,  under  voluntary  carriage,  pipe- 
line rompanles  lack  the  proper  incentives  to 
witniiiitM  gas  coats.  Mandatory  carriage  was 
shown  to  be  the  moot  effective  means  to 
ensure  that  consumers  have  accem  to  the 
loweat  cost  gas  supplies. 


:  B:  ExAMPLBS  or  Aptiooiirrtivs 
ivioa  Di  Oas  TaAjramssioa 

The  public  comments  to  the  Section  Itt 
report  reveal  several  examplee  of  refusals  to 
carry  gas  by  gas  transporters.  These  exam- 
ples are  deecribed  in  detail  below.  Following 
theee  examples  Is  a  list  of  stated  pipeline 
company  policies  regarding  voluntary  car- 
rtage  that  were  provided  in  the  public  com- 
ments submitted  collectively  by  the  Alumi- 
num Association,  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  InsUtute.  the  Georgia  Industrial 
Group,  and  the  Procem  Oas  Consimiers 
Group.  These  examples  and  policies  show 
the  great  difficulties  that  producers  and 


end-users  often  have  in  obtaining  voluntary 
carriage. 

Xxamplss  Q^rc/^isalt  to  carry  pat  ■ 

The  comments  submitted  by  Ventura  Re- 
sources, Inc.  of  Kndno.  Callfomla,  are  sum- 
mariasd  here: 

Ventura  owns  a  small  gas  fMd  nsar  Creek 
County.  Oklahoma.  The  three  wells  on  the 
fMd  are  capable  of  producing  WW  to  1.100 
thowand  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  The 
original  well  was  completed  baasd  on  the 
knowledge  that  a  oolleetlon  line  own'  :  by 
Transok  Pipeline  Company  was  within  2 
miles  of  the  well  and  that  Ventura  had  re- 
ceived a  f avorahle  reaction  to  an  initial  tele- 
phone Inquiry  regarding  the  ability  of  Tran- 
sok to  purchaae  this  gas.  However,  ooce  the 
well  was  f*'T"p****^,  Transok  required  Ven- 
tura to  ship  its  gas  through  another  line 
that  required  Ventura  to  tnstaD  gathering 
lines  and  a  compressor  system.  Ventura 
sgieed.  and  a  contract  with  a  T8-peroent 
take-or-pay  provlalon  was  agreed  to  at  a 
price  of  9X30  per  million  Btu'a  In  10«S. 
after  •  months  of  "no  take."  Ttansok  in- 
formed Ventura  that  their  take  would  go 
down  to  as  percent  Ventura  then  found  a 
new  buyer  for  the  gas  at  a  lower  price.  Tran- 
sok refused  to  iwovlde  transportatloo  serv- 
ices. Ventura  was  finally  able  to  sell  lU  gas 
to  Transok  at  a  reduced  price,  but  only  after 
obtaining  the  services  of  an  Independent 
broker  who.  through  past  connections,  was 
able  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  with  Tran- 
sok. The  broker  received  a  continuing  com- 
mission of  $0.06  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for 
negotiating  this  contract 

The  following  examples  were  provided  by 
the  Aluminum  Association  et  aL: 

In  the  course  of  more  than  a  year  of  nego- 
tiations, an  Interstate  pipeline  company  re- 
peatedly f oimd  exeusea  for  not  transporting 
specific  supplies  of  gas  to  a  Mkiwestem 
company,  deapite  propoeals  for  gas  to  be  de- 
livered from  various  locations.  The  company 
recently  announced  that  the  rdevant  plant 
wm  be  eloeed.  putting  MO  people  out  of 
work.  The  high  cost  of  gas  was  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  shutdown. 

A  Midwestern  manufacturer  negotiated 
the  purchase  of  selfhelp  gas  to  replace  an 
alternative  fuel  The  Interstate  pipeline 
f*<»njmmY  and  local  distribution  company 
agreed  to  transport  the  gas  for  the  manu- 
facturer. After  completing  1  year  of  the  con- 
tract the  interstate  pipeline  company  re- 
fused to  continue  the  transportation  on  the 
grounds  that  the  local  distribution  company 
was  delivering  gas  to  its  industrial  custom- 
ers at  a  cost  that  was  lower  than  the  cost  of 
the  alternative  fueL  This  coat  relationship 
between  the  local  distribution  company's  de- 
livered gas  and  the  alternative  fuel  had  ex- 
isted from  the  initiation  of  the  contracts. 
The  Interstate  pipeline  company  had  choaen 
to  use  this  as  a  means  of  eliminating  gas-oo- 
gas  competition. 

A  major  Interstate  pipeline  company  re- 
fused to  transport  self-help  gas  until  a 
group  of  its  largest  Industrial  customers  in- 
tervened in  a  rate  case  involving  revised  rate 
structures  for  industrial  customers.  Upon 
analysis  of  the  industrial  group's  arguments 
based  on  cost-of-service  princbkss.  a  settle- 
ment was  agreed  to  that  allowed  transporta- 
tion of  a  percentage  of  the  gas  requirement 
of  the  pipeline  company's  largest  industrial 
customers. 


■•Cambrtdse  Cnnsy  Ranuch  Aacdataa. 
datory  Caniasc." 


'Man- 


•  In  many  eaaaa.  the  flms  liifolvad  conaklw  thcae 
ttampha  to  be  eoofldential  twHlnii  raattcn  and 
therefore  do  not  weetfkally  tdentUy  the  parties  to 
theee  traiMacUona. 
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A  major  tntersts^  pipeline  company  In 
the  South  has  refuied  to  transport  gas  that 
Is  from  a  major  producing  arsa  of  any  cus- 
tomer not  oo  ttsstatem.  whether  the  cus- 
tomer is  an  Intrast^e  or  Interstate  end^aer. 
This  effectively  eliiiinat^w  a  malar  low-cost 
gas  producing  area  from  being  avaUaUe  to 
of f -system  Industrlgl  oonsumers. 

An  Industrial  vam  In  the  Bsst  ftound  gas 
avaOable  for  direct  |purchase  from  a  produc- 
er, and  lU  local  distribution  ooaapany  agreed 
to  transport  the  gak  to  the  user'a  plaot  T^ 
of  the  Interstate  pmellne  oompanlfi 
the  area  refused  tn  carry  the  gas 
the  user  could  not  certify  It  would 
an  alternative  fud. 

Comidalnts  hav4  been  filed  with  the 
Pennsylvania  PuU^  Utmty  Oommlastan  by 
local  distributton  oompanles  to  prevent  In- 
dustrial users  framishlfttng  to  another  utm- 
ty for  gas  swply.  With  overlapping  service 
areas  between  utAlty  companies,  this  re- 
quest would  dtanlnpte  aU  gaaon-gas  oompe- 
Utlon  and  force  Industrial  eustonen  Into 
situations  of  being  mqulred  to  pnrdiase  gas 
at  noooompeUttve  prlcee. 

Finally,  the  Nattonal  Counefl  of  Vtemer 
CooperaUves  provided  the  following 
ments:  I 

PlpeUnm  currenjtly  carry  gas  for 
users:  but  they  aUttoo  often  have  exhibited 
a  notable  rdtictante  to  do  so.  A  number  of 
the  National  Oounca's  members  have  at- 
tempted to  lower  ^lergy/feedstock  costs  by 
nrgntlstiiw  uuutiact  carriage  rlgiits  with 
natural  gas  plpdln^  companies  serving  their 
geographic  areas.iln  some  Instances,  the 
pipeline  t—t^t  has  made  a  good-faith 
effort  to  work  witk  the  end-users  served  by 
lU  system.  Unfortunately,  other  pipelines 
have  refused  to  odnsider  contract  carriage, 
even  where  surplus  transmisston  capacity 
eleariy  existed. 

Stated  pipeUne  compoay  policies  on 
oofunlary  cantaoe 

The  following  w«re  provided  in  the  public 
comments  of  the  Aluminum  Assodatton  et 
aL: 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corporation 
nied  tariffs  in  IMS  that  expUdtly  ban 
trazvportatlon  for  users  whenever  Oohnnhia 
decides  that  the  tiinaported  gas  would  com- 
pete with  iU  own  Mes.  Even  If  the  gas  dis- 
places oil.  Columbia  requires  the  user  to 
give  Coliunbia's  etisting  produospauppUers 
a  right  of  first  refusal  to  reidaoe  the  origi- 
nal seller.  The  lawlulnem  of  theee  and  other 
anttoompettttve  nbtrlctlons  was  diallenged 
■Dd  remains  pending.  In  Docket  No.  RF84- 
11.  a  year  after  th^  tariff  sheeU  took  effect 
Columbia  Gulf  Ttansmlsslan  Company  In- 
corporatca  into  itk  tariffs  all  of  Colimibla 
Gas' transportatloh  restrictkms. 

TranKontlnental  Gas  Pipe  line  Corpora- 
tion (TRANSCO)  {submitted  responsm  In  a 
FERC  piooeedinW  (Docket  No.  RFM-IST- 
000)  stating  that  tt  wm  not  tramport  gas  for 
any  end-user  If  that  wm  compete  with  Its 
own  salea.  BxperMnce  confirms  that  this  Is 
TRANSCO's  policy. 

A  wltnem  for  'Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline 
Company  testified  in  Do^et  Na  RPtS-lSS 
that  Tennessee  wDl  not  transport  gas  sold 
by  others  If  that  ^pnHA  reduce  Ita  own  sales. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corporatioa 
has  transportation  tarif  fk  applicable  to  end- 
users  that  limit  iuch  services  to  Instances 
involving  the  dH^daoement  of  oIL  Texas 
Eastern's  policy  Ins  partly  a  product  of 
local  distributor^  desires  for  protection 
from  competltlan.!  Although  the  reasonaUe- 
nem  of  that  restriction  was  challenged  well 
over  a  year  ago  tin  Docket  No.  RPM-M- 
000).  the  issue  is  stiu  pending  at  FERC. 


yfirr**"-  Dakota  Utmtles  Company's  filed 
tariffs  state  m  a  condition  of  aervloe  that 
"gas  tnnported  hereunder  ahaO  not  be 
iMOd  to  displace  volimies  of  gas  that  would 
otherwtoe  be  puifhssrul  from  [MDUl"— that 
to.  It  wm  not  transport  gas  that  wm  compete 
with  Its  own  sales.  FERC  recently  approved 
that  tariff  in  Docket  No.  RPt4-14-Ml.  et 
aL.  over  a  major  producer's  objeettoo  to 
that  Unltatloa  on  oompetltlon. 

Fsnhandte  Eastern  Pipeline  Company  Im- 
poaea.  as  a  eondttkm  of  transportation,  a 
"bid-out"  procedure  that  gives  ite  existing 
pradueavsuppUers  a  right  of  first  refusal  to 
„ippff«t  iiyi^iiT  producer's  sale  upon 
■.■♦jtHiiiy  the  major  contract  items. 

United  Gm  Pipe  Line  Company  refused  to 
agree  to  noodtocrimlnatory  transportation 
on  bdialf  of  users  ss  part  of  a  settlement 
that  tnduded  transportation  to  displace  oil 
for  dtotributors.  and  FERC  refuaed  to  cor- 
net that  defteieney  In  Docket  No.  RP-42-57. 

NumeroiM  local  distribution  companies 
also  refuse  to  tranoport  any  gas  exo^t  to 
displaoe  alternative  fudaand  they  pressure 
pipeline  companies  In  FERC  proceedings 
and  daewhere  to  do  the  ssme. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself. 
Ifr.  Qtam,  and  BCr.  Snau): 
8.  895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  reform  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  administering  the 
Ftood  Stamp  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FOOD  SUMP  aXPOBM  ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
SenaUn*  Oam.  Senator  Stmhs,  and  I 
are  inttodudng  the  Food  Stamp 
Reform  Act  of  1985.  This  Mil  contains 
14  chances  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram that  are  necessary  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  waste  and  abuse  In  the 
sjrstem. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
that  our  budget  problems  will  nevo-  be 
solved  until  Congress  has  the  courage 
to  addreH  the  growth  in  entitlement 
programs.  It  doesnt  take  a  PhJ>.  in 
economics  to  figure  out  where  the 
problem  Ues  when  you  have  half  of 
the  total  Federal  budget  growing  over 
the  last  9  years  at  an  average  of  9  to 
10  percent  per  year,  or  by  some  calcu- 
latloas,  12  to  15  percent  per  year.  We 
have  allowed  this  situation  to  go  on 
long  enough,  and  I  think  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er to  do  something  about  it  If  Con- 
grew  thinks  it  can  ignore  the  growth 
in  all  the  entitlement  programs  then 
we  are  Just  not  living  in  the  real  worldL 
Between  1970  and  fiscal  1984,  the  cost 
of  living  rose  172  percent,  and  during 
that  same  period  Federal  spending  on 
entitlement  programs  went  from  $65 
billion  to  $400  billion.  We  could  elimi- 
nate—not Just  reduce,  but  totally 
eliminate  every  discretionary  program 
the  Oovemmoit  operates,  and  it  isnt 
going  to  solve  our  budget  problem. 
Fteesing  benefits  Is  not  enough. 
Reform  is  necessary.  The  only  way  to 
do  that  is  to  enact  reforms  in  entitle- 
mmts.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  step  In  that  direction. 


I  will  not  argue  that  Uie  Food  Stanu) 
Program  was  set  up  with  the  best  of 
Intentlou  and  that  it  is  a  necessary 
program  for  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try irtio  find  themselves  in  drcum- 
stances  bey(»d  their  controL  Certain- 
ly, we,  as  a  society,  have  a  human  obli- 
^^on  to  help  petnde  who  are  in  need. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  taxpayer  is  under  any 
obliiWtlon  to  pay  for  food  for  people 
who  are  pwf ectly  capable  of  working 
and  who  simply  find  it  easier  to  live 
off  the  public  dole. 

In  1961,  the  Federal  Government  es- 
tablished a  small  antihunger  program 
in  eight  n.8.  counties,  at  a  cost  of  $13 
million.  This  experimental  project 
blossomed  Into  the  current  food  stamp 
program  that  was  enacted  in  1964  at  a 
cost  of  $56  million.  By  1978.  It  cost  ex- 
actly 100  times  the  original  amount. 
This  year,  we  are  talking  about  a  pro- 
gram that  will  exceed  $12  billion.  Cur- 
rently, 1  out  of  every  10  Americans  are 
receiving  food  stamps— 21  million 
people.  We  have  96  million  taxpayers 
in  this  country.  Every  one  of  those 
taxpayers  pays  $125  a  year  to  finance 
this  program.  The  unbelievable 
growth  of  food  staiiips  tells  me  that 
structural  changes  are  needed  In  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  able-bodied 
people  who  are  receiving  benefits. 
Changes  are  also  needed  not  only  to 
eliminate  abuse,  but  also  to  cut  down 
on  the  fraud  that  Is  so  wlde«>read  in 
the  syston.  The  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  achieves  these  goals  by  doing  the 
following: 

Fbst:  restores  the  food  stamp  pur- 
chase requirement  eliminated  In  1977, 
with  an  exemption  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled.  This  would  save  $1  billion 
each  year. 

Second:  limits  eligibllllty  to  those 
with  gross  incomes  at  or  below  100 
percent  of  poverty.  This  would  save 
$240  million  each  year. 

Third:  permits  the  States  to  use  the 
same  assets  test  as  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  [AFDCl,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  elderly  or  disabled, 
pomits  the  use  of  the  assets  test  for 
supplemental  security  [SSIl.  This 
would  save  $40  million  each  year. 

I^>urth;  requires  photo  identlficatiao 
cards  be  issued  and  that  food  stamps 
be  countersigned. 

Fifth:  counts  as  inctmie  for  eligibttity 
detetminatiim  such  things  ss  income 
tax  rebates,  and  Federal  mergy  assist- 
ance. A  savings  of  $340  million  each 
year. 

Sixth:  reduces  the  standard  deduc- 
tion from  $85  to  $60.  A  savings  of  $575 
million  per  year. 

Seventh:  reduces  the  age  of  a  child 
which  exempts  Individuals  from  worii 
regis^ation  from  6  to  3.  excq>t  where 
appropriate  child  care  Is  not  available. 

Eighth:  f  reeaes  the  indexing  of  bene- 
fit levels,  that  is.  child  care  deduction. 
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i  sbelter  deduetlon.  An  ettiniAted 
oast  mrtD^  of  $800  milUon  per  yemr. 

Ninth;  requliw  tlie  8Uta»  to  pay  for 
any  ezoMi  in  the  error  rate  above  3 
percent.  A  nvtaiff  of  $523  miiUon. 

Tanth;  requlree  that  purchaees  with 
food  itaBipe  be  made  In  even  dollar 
amount*.  Any  amount  over  an  even 
amount  must  be  paid  by  the  recipient 
Incaih. 

Eleventh:  fllmlnatft  the  $10  mini- 
mum benefit.  A  nvlngi  of  $05  mllllcm. 

Twelfth;  permlU  the  States  to  re- 
quire repayment  through  unemploy- 
moit  compensation  benefits  If  a  par- 
tldpant  has  been  receiving  food 
■»«i»ip«  throui^  fraudulent  means. 
Savings.  $1  million. 

Thirteenth;  slmpllfles  definition  of 
household.  Savings.  $65  million. 

Fourteenth;  permits,  rather  than  re- 
quires, the  States  to  provide  expedited 
service  for  certain  households.  Sav- 
ings. $27  mllllon  each  year. 

Back  In  Novembo-  1960  the  InvesU- 
gatlons  staff  of  the  Senate  Approiwla- 
tfams  Committee  reported  that:  "We 
brieve  far  too  Uttle  Is  being  dcme  to 
detect  and  prosecute  food  stamp  recip- 
ient fraud."  Three  years  later.  In  Its 
report  of  February  4.  1083.  OAO  de- 
termined that  we  lose  about  $1.3  bU- 
Ikm  every  year  from  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  because  of  overlssuance. 
errois.  and  fraud.  Year  after  year 
panns.  and  we  still  have  done  relative- 
ly little  to  dean  up  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program.  I  think  It's  a  national  dis- 
grace, and  this  Ull  Is  designed  to  do 
something  about  It  The  provisions  In 
this  bill  are  roughly  divided  into  three 
categorlea— tightening  up  on  eligibility 
requirements,  ■tkliiwilng  fraud  and 
abuse,  and  cutting  back  on  waste. 

Mr.  Presklent.  I  have  always 
thought  It  was  ludicrous  to  establish  a 
poverty  lev^  and  then  make  food 
stamp  eligibility  at  something  above 
that  leveL  If  the  poverty  level,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  It  too  low.  then  It  should 
be  changed,  but  untO  that  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  the  case,  then  eligibility 
for  ssslftam^  programs  should  be  set 
at  100  percent  of  the  poverty  leveL 
This  provision  will  immediately  cut 
back  on  the  cost  of  this  program  by 
$240  minion. 

likewise.  I  have  never  understood 
why  we  have  allowed  so  many  deduc- 
tlCMH  for  eligibility  determlnaUon.  If  a 
person  receives  a  low-inamie  energy 
MffirtwnT  check— that  Is  Income. 
There  is  no  way  you  can  get  around 
that  fact.  Money  is  money,  no  matter 
what  form  it  comes  in.  and  all  of  that 
should  be  taken  into  account  when  de- 
termining ellglUllty.  By  Including  this 
into  the  detomlnatlon  of  eliglMllty.  a 
saving  of  ^40  million  can  be  made. 

Accimilng  to  the  OAO  report  issued 
in  February  1983.  although  Federal 
losses  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  can 
occur  in  any  number  of  ways,  the  big- 
gest problem  Ues  In  how  a  household's 


eligibility  Is  determined.  The  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  simplifies  the  defi- 
nition of  households  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  in 
such  a  way  that,  with  the  exception  of 
elderly  or  disabled  persons,  all  individ- 
uals llvteg  together  would  be  defined 
as  a  household.  Just  this  change  alone 
wUl  reduce  Federal  outlays  by  $65  mil- 
lion. States  would  be  permitted  to 
draw  up  criteria  to  provide  certain  ex- 
ceptions. If  they  so  desired. 

The  bill  contains  several  provisions 
relattaig  to  fraud  and  abuse  that  I  be- 
lieve are  Just  plain  common  sense.  The 
requiring  of  photo-identification  cards 
and  counter^gned  stamps,  much  like 
travelers'  chedu.  will  help  elimlnatif 
the  blaekmarket  in  food  stamps,  plus 
help  reduce  the  estimated  $20  million, 
acconttng  to  OAO.  that  is  lost  each 
year  due  to  reported  losses  and  theft 
of  food  coupons  mailed  to  participat- 
ing households. 

One  of  the  complaints  I  hear  most 
often  from  Idahoans  about  food 
staoaps  Is  whoi  a  participant  buys  a 
small  Item  and  uses  the  change  frmn 
the  food  stamp  to  purchase  beer  or 
cigarettes.  By  requiring  even  dollar 
purchases,  this  abuse  will  be  eliminat- 
ed, and  the  food  stamp  participant  wlU 
only  have  to  pay  a  maximum  of  99 
cents.  Requiring  an  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense of  1  to  99  cents  is  hardly  an  In- 
tolerable burden. 

Responsible  people  who  work  In  food 
stamp  offices  will  tell  you  that  the  ex- 
petttted  service  requirement  Is  one  of 
the  most  abused  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent program.  Currently  a  food  stamp 
redplent  can  request  eiqiedlted  service 
and  must  receive  the  sisistsore  within 
5  days.  All  this  provision  does  Is 
permit  the  people  to  hop  from  food 
stsmp  office  to  food  stamp  office.  The 
OAO  report  indicates  that  this  multi- 
ple partldpatlon  Is  quite  expensive. 
Savings  of  $27  million  could  be  made 
through  this  provision.  Inadequate 
time  for  verification  predudes  early 
detection  of  a  fraudulent  application. 
Our  bill  simply  allows  a  State  to  pro- 
vide expedited  service,  rather  than  re- 
quiring it. 

Flmdly.  this  legislation  will  require 
that  the  States  pay  for  any  excess  In 
the  error  rate  above  3  percent.  The 
Food  Stamp  Program  currently  has  an 
error  rate  over  10  percent  That  is  to- 
tally unacceptable,  but  the  States 
have  no  real  reason  to  try  to  correct 
this  problem  since  the  program  Is  100- 
percent  funded  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  I  believe  It  Is  entirely  reason- 
able to  require  this  rate  to  be  lowered, 
or  to  require  reimbursement  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  This  provision 
will  save  the  Federal  Oovemment  $523 
million. 

The  OAO  report  Indicates  that  the 
four  most  prevalent  abuses  of  the 
system  Indude: 

Falling  to  accurately  report  Income 
and  assets. 


Opening  multiple  ( 

Filing  false  claims  of  lost  or  stolen 
coupons  and  authoriattlon-to-partld- 
pate  cards. 

Falling  to  report  changes  that  would 
result  in  terminated  eligibility  or  re- 
duced levels. 

The  bill  Senator  Oaix.  Senator 
Stmms.  and  I  are  offering  sddresses  all 
of  these  areas  and  does  so  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  harm  those  people  who 
are  truly  eligible  for  food  assistsnre. 
The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  one  of 
the  most  abused  and  wasteful  pro- 
grams the  Federal  Oovemmmt  oper- 
ates, and  I  think  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  agree  with  me. 
Why  Congress  Is  always  so  hesitant  to 
take  a  stand  on  this  issue  and  dean  up 
the  program  Is  beyond  me.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  think  that  when  we  see 
abuse,  we  should  act  to  do  something 
about  It  We  have  made  advances  In 
food  stamp  reform— but  it  simply 
hasnt  been  enough.  AU  of  the  Issues 
this  blU  deals  with  need  to  be  looked 
at  and  acted  upon.  They  needed  to  be 
done  years  ago.  but  it  is  better  late 
than  never. 

I  ask  unanimous  oooaeat  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  Inserted  In  the 
RaoosD  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooaD,  as  follows: 

&SM 

Be  U  enacted  by  Me  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaentoHvee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conortu  ataemUled, 

■HOST  Tins;  TABLS  OT  ooaturts 

Sscnos  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Food  sump  Refonn  Act  of  IMS". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contenta  for  this  Act  la  aa 
foUowc 

TASLS  or  (xwiuiia 
Sec  1.  Short  Utte:  table  of  contenta. 
Sec.  2.  Ref  erenoea  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 

i»n, 

Tl'lIB  I— DCFUirriONS 
Sec.  101.  Purehaae  requirement 
Sec  103.  Houaeholda. 

Sec.  lOS.  Adjuatment  of  eUdbillty  and  bene- 
fit levela. 
XnXS  n-KUOIBLB  HOU8KHOLD8 
See.  901.  Income  atandarda  of  elldblllty. 
See.  aoa.  Nonreeuntng  lumpsum  paymenta. 
Sec.  303.  Energy  aaalstanoe  paymenta.   * 
Sec  304.  Standard  deductlooa. 
Sec  206.  Resource  Umltatlona 

iriuB  m— KUOiBnjTT 

DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Sec  Ml.  ParenU  and  other  caretakera  of 
children. 

TITLS  VI-ISSUANCS  AMD  USB  OF 
COUPONS 

Sec  401.  Caah  change. 

Tm^  V— VALUK  OF  ALLOTMENT 
Sec  Ml.  Minimum  allotment 

TITLE  VI-ADMINISTRATION 
Sec.  Ml.  Expedited  coupon  laauanoe. 
Sec  90%.  Photocraphlc  identification  cards. 
Sec.  M3.  Coimteralgnature  of  coupona. 
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TmX  Vn— C  OLLBCTIOM  AMD 

DISPOSn^N  OF  CLAIMB 

Sec  701.  Food  ataa«  Intercept  of  uneoploy- 

mcnt  Ikneflta. 

TITLX  vm— ADIjINISntATIV  ooeT- 
SHARING  AND  QUALITT  OOMTItOIA 
Sec  ML  State  ageiiey  liability  for  enots. 
TITU  IX-tFFKmVE  DATE 

Sec  Ml.  Btfeetfte^.     _         _^^    ,, 

Ssc  3.  Except  Sa  otberwiae  apedflcally 
provided,  wheneve^  In  thia  Act  aa  aaend- 
ment  or  repeal  is  sxpreMOd  In  tems  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  aeetloo  or 
other  provtakm,  Oie  reference  aball  be  con- 
aideied  to  be  madeito  a  aecttao  or  other  pco- 
vialon  of  the  Fao6  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
UAC.Mlletaea.X 

TTIU  I-i-DEFlMlTlONS 


Ssc  101.  (a)  Section  3  (b)  (7  UJB.C  M13 
(b))  to  amended  by  taiaeittaic  "and  any 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  houaefaold  for  the 
allotmoit"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof.  _ 

(b)  The  ftat  aedtenoe  of  aecttan  4  (a)  (7 
UAC.  M13  (a))  k  amended  by  taisHtinc 
"irtildi  taaa  a  greyer  monetary  value  than 
the  ehane  to  be  laid  for  the  allotment  by 
the  houatiioldB"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof.  ^  ^ 

(c)  Sectton  •  (7  tAC.  »17)  la  amewied- 
(1)  by  atrlktaw  oilt  the  aectlon  headtaw  and 

tnaertti«   tai   Ueu|  thereof  the   foltowtar 
"VALUB  or  Aim  rmiMtn  roa  auoniaR"; 

(3)  by  taMerttaw  Srhlch  la  tat  esoeaa  of  the 
amount  ebaived  liie  bouaehoid  lOr  the  al- 
lotment" after  "bouaehotd"  In  anbaeetlon 
(b);  and 

(3)  by  adding  alj  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaectiona: 

"(eKl)  A  houaebold  ahaU  be  efaarged  for 
the  allotmenta  iaaaed  to  them,  except  that— 

"(A)  allotmenta  I  ahall  be  iaaued  without 
charge  to  a  bouaehoid  containing  an  elderiy 
or  diaabled  membv:  and 

"(B)  allotsMnt '  may  be  imued  without 
charge  to  a  houa^bold  with  aa  taioome  of 
lea  than  $M  per  ilionth  for  a  family  of  four 
under  atandarda  d(  eligibility  praaerlbed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  amouoi  of  the  diaige  aball  rep- 
rceent  a  reaaonable  inveatment  on  the  put 
of  the  houadioldl  except  tbat  tbe  charge 
may  not  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  houae- 
hidd'a  tawcBM.      1 

"(f)  Funte  derlvM  from  the  chargea  made 
for  allotmeBta  at^D  be  promptly  depoalted. 
in  a  manner  preacHbed  In  regulattona  lamed 
pursuant  to  ttala  Mt  in  a  aeparate  account 
malntataied  tai  titk  Treasury  of  the  United 
Statea  for  aucfa  pbrpoae.  The  d^oaiU  abaU 
be  available,  without  Hm1tf*«'?T'  to  fiacal 
years,  for  the  redemption  of  coupona. ' 

(d)  Section  11  (TI  VAC.  30M)  la 

(l)lnBUbaectkm(e)- 

(A)  by  atiiklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
puagraph  (»):  aad  .        .  , 

(B)  by  adding  1 1  the  end  thocof  the  fol- 
lowing new  parag]  aph: 

"(33)  notwlthBt4ndlng  any  other  provialao 
of  law.  for  the  (Inatltutlon  of  proeedurea 
under  which  a  houaehold  participating  tai 
the  food  atamp  program  may  have  any 
chargea  for  ita  allbtment  deducted  from  any 
payment  the  household  recdvea  under  title 
IV  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  (43  UB.C.  Ml 


,.„ Mf),  a  Bum  egual  to  the 

amount  by  whidi  the  value  of  any  ooupona 
aa  a  leault  of  the  negligence  or  fraud 
the  amount  that  waa  charged  for 
the  ooupnw  under  section  8(eX3)". 

(e)  Ssetton  IMa)  (7  UJB.C.  M34(a))  la 
iH— «nwi  by  tawerting  "purehaae."  after  "for 

the". 

(f)  Seetkn  IS  (7  VAC.  3037)  ii  amended— 
(1)  by  addtaig  after  the  first  aentenee  of 

■iiliifflnii  (a)  the  foUowIng  new  aentenee: 
"Sndi  pottiiMt  of  any  auch  apiHoprlation  as 
may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the 
coupon  sl^rh"*"*"  taaued  to  eUgnde  honae- 
hoidS  whldi  la  tai  exoeaa  of  the  chargea  paid 
by  the  boosriioldB  for  the  allotmentt  ahall 
be  tramferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
ttfmrr^  aooount  eatablished  under  aeetion 

S(f)."; 

(3)  by  f«*««««»ff  the  first  aentenee  of  aub- 
■eetkai  (b)  to  read  aa  foUowK  "In  any  fiaeal 
year,  the  Secretary  ahaU  itanlt  the  value  of 
coopoBa  lamed  which  la  tai  exeeaa  of  the 
value  of  ooupoiw  for  which  houaeholda  are 
^laiged.  to  an  amount  which  Is  not  In 
exoeaa  at  the  portion  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  ttaal  year  irtikfa  la  transferred  to 
the  efmarst^  account  under  subaection  (a).": 


etaeq.)and 
it  with  the 

(3)  In  ml 
"Treaaury" 
period  at  the 
lieu  thereof 


andi 


(3)  by  addliw  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaection: 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  determlnea  that  any 
of  the  funda  in  the  aeparate  account  eatab- 
lifi>«H  under  aeetlan  8(f)  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  carry  out  this  Act  the  unneeded 
fun*  ahall  be  paid  taito  the  mlaoellaneous 
reoeipU  <rf  tbe  TYeasury.". 

BOUSSHOUS 

Ssc  108.  Section  3(1)  (7  UJB.C.  M13(l))  is 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or  who,  while  living 
with  others."  tai  dauae  (1)  of  the  flnt  aen- 
tenee and  iiMerting  tai  lieu  thereof  "and": 

(3)  by  atriking  out  "aeparate  and  apart 
from  the  othera,  or"  tai  danae  (1)  of  the  flnt 
afntfiww  and  tauertlng  tai  lieu  thereitf  a 


(3)  by  atrtklng  out  "togetho"  the  aeoond 
time  it  appeara  tai  dauae  (3)  of  the  first  aen- 
tenee: 

(4)  by  Inaerttaig  before  tlie  period  at  the 
end  of  the  fbst  sentence  the  followtnr  ".  or 
(3)  St  the  optlan  of  the  State  ag«icy,  one  or 
more  taidivkhiala  who  ubile  living  with 
othera,  cnatamsrHy  purehsse  food  and  pre- 
pare meala  for  home  cona»imption  a^Mrate 
and  apart  from  the  othera":  and 

(5)  by  inf*t«»w  after  tbe  aeeond  aentenee 
tbe  foDowing  new  aentenee:  "Subject  to  the 
1^1— «iiin  tfff».ifnw  and  the  limitation  of 
dauae  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  thia  mb- 
aeettoB  relating  to  parenta  and  chUdrra,  or 
aiblinga,  who  Uve  together,  a  State  agency 
may  preacrtbe  criteria  to  determtaie  whether 
one  or  more  indlvlduala  who  whOe  living 
with  othera,  eustomsrlly  purchsae  food  and 
l»epare  mnala  for  home  consumption  aepor 
rate  snd  spsrt  from  the  othera  qualify  as  a 
houaehold  under  dauae  (3)  of  the  first  aen- 
tenee of  thia  mbaecUon.". 

ABmsmssT  or  suorsmrr  ahd  sshuii 


(3)  in  dauae  (3)  of  tbe  fourth  aentenee— 

(A)  by  tawerting  "and"  after  "Mardi  31." 
at  the  end  of  aubdauae  (IK  and 

(B)  By  atriktaw  out  "and  (lU)"  and  aU  that 
f dlowa  through  "twdve  montha  ending  the 
preeedtaigJuneM,". 

(e)  Tbe  amendmenU  made  by  this  aeetton 
Bhan  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
aetBsent  of  thia  Act  

Trn*  n— ELIGIBLE  HOUSEHOUIS 
uKoaa  SMmviass  or  smotsiutt 

Sac.  Ml.  Section  5(cX3)  (7  U&C. 
M14(cX3))  la  amended  by  striktaig  out  "by 
more  than  M  per  centum". 

■osssuussnw  Lmr-suM  patmsmts 

Ssc  SOL  (a)  Section  S(d)  (7  UJS.C. 
M14(fXl)  la  amended  by  striking  out  dauae 
(8). 

(b)  Section  5(fXl)  (7  U.8.C.  M14(fXl))  la 
amended— 

(1)  by  tawerttaw  ",  other  than  taioome  of 
the  type  deacrlbed  tai  mbparagraidi  (C)." 
after  "one  year"  In  aubparagraph  lAY.  and 

(3)  by  addtaig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fd- 
lowing  new  aubparagraph: 

"(C)  BouadMdd  taicome  for  thoee  bouae- 
holdi  that  receive  income  In  the  form  of 
nonrecurring  lump-aum  paymenta,  taidud- 
Ing,  but  not  limited  to,  income  tax  refunda, 
rebatea,  or  credlta.  retroactive  lumpsum 
aodd  aecurlty  or  railroad  retirement  pen- 
sion paymenta,  and  retroactive  lump-aum  tai- 
mranoe  aettlementa,  ahall  be  taioome  of  the 
houaehold  in  the  month  received.  Tbe 
houaehdd  ahall  be  ineligible  for  partldpa- 
tion  tai  the  food  stamp  program  for  the 
whole  number  of  mootha  that  equate  (1)  the 
T»»«  of  audi  amount  and  all  other  income 
received  in  auch  month,  not  excluding  under 
rabaeetion  (d),  divided  by  (U)  the  nonfarm 
Income  poverty  guiddlnea  applicable  to 
rach  houaehold.  Any  income  remaining 
(which  la  leaa  than  the  apdlcaUe  monthly 
standard)  ahaU  be  treated  aa  household 
taicome  received  tai  the  first  month  f dlowtaig 
the  period  of  taidigtbOity  determtaied  under 
the  preceding  sentence.". 

SS^UiT  AaaiSTASCS  PATWBRa 

Ssc.  303.  (a)  Section  5(d)  (7  U.8.C. 
M14(d))  (as  fl»«"Mi«««  by  aectkm  303(a)  of 
thte  Act)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  atriking  out  dauae  (11); 

(2)  by  tnaerting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(lOK  and 

(3)  by  redeaignathig  dauaea  (9),  (10),  and 
(13)  aa  dauaea  (8),  (9),  and  (10),  reapecttvely. 

(b)  Section  SW>S(f)  of  the  Low-Income 
Hcsne  Energy  Aaaiatance  Act  of  IMl  (43 
U&C.  8824(f))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "food  stampa,":  and 

(3)  by  inanttaig  ",  other  than  tbe  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  Uiereof . 

axAimABO  DBBTO^noiia 

Sac  304.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(e) 
(7  U.&C.  M14(e))  to  amended  by  strlktais  out 
"$8S"  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "$M". 


aUotment  diatrlbuted  to 
it":  and 

D  (h),  by  atriking  out 
that  f ollowa  tbroui^  the 
thereof  and  tawertlng  In 
aooount  eatabltahed 


Ssc  lOS.  (a)  The  aeeond  aentenee  of  aee- 
tion S(o)  (7  UAC.  M13(o))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  tauerttaig  "and"  after  "alae,"  at  the 
end  of  elauae  (8):  and 

(3)  by  atrlUng  out  ".  and  (8)"  and  all  tbat 
foUowa  throu^  "houaehold  aise"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (8). 

(b)  Section  6(e)  (7  U&C.  M14(e))  to 
amfT"^*d — 

(1)  by  atriking  out  tbe  aeeond  aentenee; 
and 


■xaouBcs  LimTATioin 

Sac  205.  Section  5(g)  (7  U.S.C.  M14(g))  to 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  the  first  aen- 
toice  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Sub- 
Jed  to  paragraph  (3).  the";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f«- 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  In  Ueu  of  the  reaource  limitatlona 
provided  for  tai  paragraph  (1).  a  State  may, 
if  it  ao  dects,  eetabllah  reaource  Umltatlona 
provided  for  tai  mbparagrapb  (B)  only,  mb- 
paragraph  (C)  only,  or  both  auch  rabpara- 
graphs. 
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TTTLB  VI-AI»fINiaTRATION 


■iven  tbe  tana  for  yuiputi  of  detccnliiloc 
eiltfMUtj  for  taneflU  imdar  UUe  XVI  of  the 
aoetal  aocortty  Act  (43  UAC.  IMl  et  aeq.) 
(rdodiw  to  the  supplemental  aeeuilty 
tneome  prognm). 

"(lU  If  a  hoowhold  Indudea  an  elderly  or 
dInUed  member,  the  eamMned  reaouroee  of 
all  membera  of  the  bounbold  may  not 


"(I)  In  the  caae  of  a  houaehoM  conalrtlng 
of  only  ooe  member,  the  amount  lef erred  to 
in  aeetlan  MlKaMlMBKU)  of  the  Oodal  8e- 
cuitty  Act  (4a  Uw&e  IMXaXlMBKtt))  (re- 
lathic  to  an  IndtTklttal  havlnc  no  vouae 
with  whom  the  IndhrMual  ie  Uvmo:  and 

"(11)  In  the  caae  of  a  houeehold  tonaliting 
of  more  than  one  member,  the  amount  re- 
fen«4  to  hi  MCttai  IMKaMlXB)  of  the 
Social  acenrtty  Act  (43  VA.C.  ISSXaKaxB)) 
(rdathic  to  an  taadMdual  who  has  an  eUcl- 
Ueapouae). 

"(DXt)  As  used  this  subparagra^  the 
tenn  taaouroaa*  has  the  saaae  msantng 
llTen  the  tens  for  yuipoam  of  determinint 
eUdbOlty  fte  aid  onder  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved onder  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (43  UAC  Ml  et  seq.). 

"(U)  If  a  household  does  not  include  an  el- 
derly or  dimbled  OMBBber.  the  romhliied  re- 
sources of  aO  m embers  of  the  household 
may  not  exceed  the  resource  limttattnn  ap- 
irf««nirff  to  a  hoosehold  of  the  ssme  else  as 
the  household  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  o<  title  IV  of  the  Sodal 
Security  Act  (43  VAC  Ml  et  seq.). 

"(K)  Tlie  choice  by  a  State  to  nee  reoouroe 
'V'*tTi^*~-  under  this  paragraph  In  Ueu  of 
the  limitations  under  paiacra^  (1)  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  State.". 

TTIU  m— BUOIBILITT 
DISQUALIFICATIONS 


Ml.  dauae  (B)  tA  weeOim  «(dX3)  (7 
VAC.  MlS(dX3XB))  is  amended  te  read  as 
follows:  "(B)  a  parent  or  ottttx  member  of  a 
houaehold  with  rMponslWlty  for  the  care  of 
(1)  a  dependent  child  who  is  under  three 
years  of  age.  (11)  a  dependent  child  who  la 
three  yean  of  age  or  older  but  under  six 
years  of  age.  in  any  case  In  which  adequate 
care  is  not  otherwise  available,  or  (ill)  an  in- 


TTTLB IV-ISSDAMCB  AND  USE  OF 
COUPONS 


Ml.  Paragraph  (0)  of  section  11(e)  (7 
UAC.  3U0(eX»))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(•)  at  the  option  of  the  State  agency,  for 
the  provision  of  coupons  on  an  expedited 
basis  to  categories  of  households  dsslgnated 
by  the  State  agency  te  be  In  Immediate  need 
because  such  households  each  have— 

"(A)  household  income,  as  deecribed  In 
section  Kd).  that  Is  leas  than  $88  per  month: 


"(B)  ftnandal  reeources.  as  deecribed  In 
ssetlon  8(g>.  that  do  not  exceed  tlOO;". 
raoTOOKAraic  naimncATioii  cuaa 

Sac.  MS.  Section  ll(eX16)  (7  VAC. 
aoaO(eXl«))  te  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
those"  and  all  that  follows  through  "integri- 
ty.". 

oooimasiaaATUBS  or  oouvoim 

Sac.  0M.  Section  11(e)  (7  U.S.C.  a030(e) 
(as  amended  by  section  lOl(dXl)  of  this 
Act)  is  "««■»««*■'«  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  parargraph: 

"(33)  that  the  State  agency  shall  require  a 
member  of  a  housrtudd  to  sign  a  coupon  at 
the  time  the  coupon  te  issued  to.  and  used 
by.  the  member,  and". 

•nriiE  vn-coLuscrnoN  and 

DISPOSITION  OF  CLAIMS 

or  DIlXKPLOTIIKaT 


Sac.  401.  Section  7(b)  (7  UJ&C.  M16(b))  te    rfmn.r 


(1)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided  furtKer," 
and  aO  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
aperiod:and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "Change  In  any  form, 
other  than  uncancelled  or  imm«rfc«H  oou- 
pona  whldi  were  previously  aoceptad  for  eli- 
gible foods,  may  not  be  given  to  eligible 
households  for  food  purchases.  Eligible 
households  using  coupons  to  purchase  food 
shaO  pay  cash  for  the  amount  of  such  pur- 
ehaae  whldi  exceeds  the  value  of  the  lowest 
coupon  dmnmlnatlnn  issued.". 

TTTLB  V-VALOT  OF  AUiOTlCEMT 
MnmcDM  ALLomsn 
Ml.  Section  Ma)  (7  U&C.  M17(a))  te 
by  striking  out  the  colon  after 
"dctUar"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insottng  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 


Sac  701.  (a)  Section  13  (7  U&C.  3033)  te 
««Mm«i««i  iiy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cX  1 )  A  State  agency  may  determine  on  a 
periodic  basis,  from  Inf ormatkm  supplied 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  (39  U.S.C.  49b(b)).  whether  an 
individual  receiving  compensation  under  the 
State's  unemployment  compensation  law 
(including  amounte  payable  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  a  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law)  owes  an  uncollected 
overiasuance. 

"(3)  State  agency  may  recover  an  uncol- 
lected overissuance— 

"(A)  by  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
an  individual  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
under  which  specified  »»»»«"«*■  will  be  with- 
bdd  from  unemployment  compensation 
otherwise  payable  to  the  individual  and  fur- 
niahlng  a  copy  of  the  agreement  to  the 
State  agency  admlniaterlng  the  unemploy- 
mient  compensation  law,  or 

"(B)  In  the  abeence  of  an  agreement,  by 
obtaining  a  writ,  order,  siimnwns.  or  other 
ssss  in  the  nature  of  garnishment 
from  a  court  of  competent  juriadlctian  to  re- 
quire the  wtthhhokUng  of  amounte  from 
the  unemployment  compensation, 

"(3)  As  used  In  thte  subsectkm,  the  term 
'uncollected  overissuance'  means  the 
smount  of  an  overtesuance  of  coupons,  as 
determined  under  subsection  (bXl),  which 
has  not  been  recovered  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (bXl).". 

(bXl)  Section  11(e)  (7  UAC.  M30(e))  (as 
amended  by  section  003  of  thte  Act)  te 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f (dlowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(33)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  for  proce- 
dures neoessary  to  obtain  payment  of  uncol- 
lected overiasuance  of  coupons  from  unem- 
ployment compensation  pursuant  to  section 
13(4).". 

(3)  Section  S(b)  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
(39  UJB.C.  49b  (b))  te  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  second  place 
It  appears  and  inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 


(B)  by  liMerttaig  after  "such  Act."  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  of  a  State  agency  chaitved  with 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  a  State  under  the  Ftod  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  UJB.C.  Mil  H  seq.),". 

(3)  Section  30S(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (43  UAC.  S03(d))  te  amended- 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  Inaerting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  Itie  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  tew— 

"(i)  may  require  each  new  applicant  for 
unemployment  compensation  to  disdooe 
whether  the  applicant  owes  an  uneoDaeted 
overiasiisnce  (as  defined  In  section  13(cX3) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977)  of  food 
stamp  coupooa, 

"(U)  may  notify  the  State  food  stamp 
agency  to  whldi  the  uncollected  overia- 
suance te  owed  that  tbe  applicant  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  tat  unemployment 
compensation  If  the  applicant  dJacloass 
under  dauae  (1)  that  the  applicant  owes  an 
uncollected  overissuance  and  the  applicant 
te  determined  to  be  so  dlglble, 

"(iU)  may  deduct  and  withhold  from  any 
unemployment  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  an  individual— 

"(I)  the  amount  specified  by  the  indhrld- 
ual  to  the  State  agency  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  thte  dauae, 

"(11)  the  amount  (If  any)  determined  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  submitted  to  the 
State  food  stamp  agency  under  ssctian 
1S(CX3XA'  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977, 
or 

"(m)  any  amount  otherwlae  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  tnm  the  unem- 
ploymmt  compensation  pursuant  to  section 
13(cX3XB)  of  such  Act.  and 

"(Iv)  shall  pay  any  amount  deducted  and 
withheld  under  clause  (HI)  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  food  stamp  agency. 

"(B)  Any  amount  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subparagraph  (AXill)  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  treated  as  if  It  were  paid  to  the 
individual  as  unemployment  conpsnsatlan 
and  paid  by  the  individual  to  the  State  food 
stamp  agency  to  wbldi  the  uncollected  over- 
Issuance  te  owed  as  repayment  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's uncollected  overissuance. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  •unemployment  eompensatlon'  means 
any  compensation  payable  under  the  State 
law  (Indudlng  amounte  payable  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  under  a  Federal  unemi^y- 
ment  compensation  law). 

"(D)  A  State  food  stamp  agency  to  which 
an  uncollected  overissuance  to  owed  shall  re- 
imburse the  State  agency  diarged  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  for  the  administrative 
coote  incurred  by  the  State  agency  under 
thte  paragraph  which  are  attributable  to  re- 
payment of  uncollected  overissuance  to  the 
State  food  stamp  agency  to  which  the  un- 
collected overissuance  to  owed.". 

(cXl)  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  16(a)  (7  U3.C.  303S(a))  te  amended 
by  strikhig  out  "section  13  (BXl)  of  thte 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
lS(bXl)  and  (c)  of  thte  Act". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)  (7 
U3.C.  3037(e))  te  amended  by  striUng  out 
"lS(b)  of  thte  Act"  and  taiserthig  in  Ueu 
thereof  "13  (b)  and  (c)  of  thte  Act". 
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TITliB  Vm— ADItlNISmATIVB  C08T- 
SHARIMO  AMD  AUAUTT  OOlfniOLS 

Ml.  (a)  SecMonM  (7  VAC  MM)  to 


(1)  by  StriUng  oi«  subsections  (e)  and  (d) 
and  wdsBlgnaMng  aubsectloBs  (c).  (f).  and 
(g)  as  subsections  (4>.  (•>.  ■nd  <n.  impecUve- 
ly:and  T 

(3)  by  iiMerttaw  bfter  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsietlon: 

"(CXI)  As  used  In  thto  subsectkm- 

"(A)  the  term  'fonar  vataie  equivalent' 
meana  the  value  of  aUotmento  detenslned 
by  multiplying  the  payment  error  rate  for  a 
ftocal  year  by  the  (kdlar  vahie  a<  all  allot- 
mente  issued  durfqg  that  fiscal  year  by  a 
State  agenqr;  and   | 

"(B)  the  term  "psirment  error  rate'  OMana 
the  percentage  of  m  aUotmente  Issuad  in  a 
flaoal  year  by  a  Stale  Mency  whldi  ar»— 

"(i)  tosoed  to  hduadMdds  which  fan  to 
meet  the  dl^bOtty  lequlreaMnte  estab- 
lished under  sacUob  6  or  •:  and 

"(U)  overissued  to  housdMddB  which  meet 
sudi  requirements. 

"(3)  THe  Seeretai|r  ahaO  institute  an  error 
rate  reduction  program  under  which  eadi 
State  agency  shall,  other  than  for  good 
cauae  as  detennlnetf  by  the  Secretary.  W 
to  the  Secretary  o^  <»*«  wlthhdd  by  the 
Secretary  as  deecribed  In  paragraph  (4).  the 
dollar  value  equivalent  of  the  any  payment 
error  rate  of  the  SIfrte  agency  wliidi  to  over 
3  per  centum,  aa  dfetennlned  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)   It   the  Seiketary   makea  a 
against  a  State  tor  paymsnt 
graph  (3).  the  Sta^  may  seek 
tive  and  Jndldal  retlew  of  such  dataa  under 
the  pneedurea  set  larth  In  section  IC 

"(4)  If  a  dataa  idade  agalnat  a  State  for 
payment  under  paiJMraph  (3)  to  ultimately 
determined  to  be  viild  or  to  not  eontasted  ^ 
the  State,  the  da&i  shall  be  collected  by 
the  Saeretary  throbgh  State  payment,  wtth- 

payabie  to  the 
State  agency  under|thto  Act.  or  other  medi- 
'  subchapter  O  of  diap- 
ter  37  of  title  31.  Uldtted  States  Code.  Sudi  a 
dataa  may  be  coDeOted  on  a  monthly,  quar- 
terly, semiannnal.  ^  annual  baste,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary." 

(bXl)  Section  11  <7  U&C.  MM)  to  amend- 


(A)  by  StriUng  odt  "section  10(e)"  In  sub- 
section (eX3)  and  ^verting  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"section  10(d)":  and 

(B)  by  StriUng  put  "section  10(a)  and 
10(c)"  In  the  seoond  sentence  of  subsection 
(g)  and  inaerting  m  Ueu  thereoT*  section 

10(a)".  r 

(3)  Section  lUts\  (7  UAC.  3037(e))  to 
amended  by  striUhg  out  the  seoond  sen- 
tence. 

(CXI)  Section  11  ft  U.&C.  MM)  to  amend- 
ed by  StriUng  out  iatasectlon  (h)  and  redea- 
IgnatJng  subsections  (1)  through  (n)  as  sub- 
sections (h)  througa  (m),  respectively. 

(3)  Section  IKeXft)  (7  UJkC.  30M9(eX3)) 
te  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (1)" 
snd  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(h)". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)  (7 
U.&C.  3037(e))  te  mnended  by  striUng  out 
"11  (g)  and  (h)"  and  InserUng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"11(g)". 

TITLE  IZ— l^yiXJTlVE  DATE 
wa^rm  o&tb 

Sac  Ml.  Except  as  prorided  in  sections 
10S(c)  of  thto  Act.  the  smendmente  made  by 
thto  Act  shaU  becofne  effective  on  October 
1.  I9W. 


Bjr  llr.  SniFSON  (by  requeot): 
&  8S6.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atotnle 
Bmgy  Act  of  1954.  as  ameiKWl.  to  Im- 
profc  the  nudear  power  plant  siting 
and  Iteenolng  prooeos,  and  for  otlier 
puipogeg;  to  the  Oommittee  aa  Etavl- 
and  FubUe  Woito. 


smmkaaixsTuai  ACT 

Mr.  SmFSOM.  Mr.  Prealdent.  at  the 
requeat  of  the  Nudear  Regulatory 
CommigriOD.  I  am  introducing  today 
the  "Nudear  Power  Plant  Ticftwlng 
and  Standardlntion  Act  of  1985."  I 
ggk  unanimoua  eoooent  that  the  text 
of  thto  biU  be  printed  in  the  Comaii- 
aiOHaL  Racoas  following  my  remarlcs. 
In  addition,  I  adt  unanimoua  consent 
that  a  letter  ftom  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tflcy  CMnmlMlon  to  the  'V\et  President 
of  the  Uhited  States  the  "Baa.  Qwomm 
H.  Bosk,  transmitting  thto  legislation, 
and  a  aeetloo-by-aeetion  analysto  of 
the  Ifitolitinn  appear  in  the  Rkxwd 
immediately  f (blowing  the  bilL 

Thaw  bdng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rhxibd.  as  follows: 

&8M 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
Rtpmemtattvet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Ameriea  te  Contrnu  auenMed,  That  thte 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Nuclear  Power 
Plant  Homalng  and  Standardization  Act  of 
19M". 
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mmnMa  sm  Fuaposxs 

Sac  3.  (a)  The  Congress,  reoognislng  that 
a  dear  and  coordinated  energy  policy  con- 
sistent with  public  health  and  safety  must 
Indude  an  effective  and  efficient  Uoensing 
proifas  for  siting,  construction,  snd  oper- 
ation of  nudear  power  plante  which  meet 
applicable  criteria,  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  Interstate  oonunerce  te  substantially 
affected  by  the  siting,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  nudear  power  plants; 

(3)  opportunity  for  public  participation  in 
siting  and  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plante 
should  be  assured; 

(3)  the  llcenalng  and  construction  of  nu- 
dear power  plante  would  be  f adUtated  and 
the  public  health  and  safety  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  prcapproved  nudear  power  plant 
dealgns,  partlnilarly  standaidtoed  designs; 

(4)  there  to  a  need  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  standardized  nudear 


power  plant  designs  because  sudi 
can  benefit  public  health  and  safety  by  oon- 
fwitretftig  the  rcaouroes  of  designers,  cngl- 
neets,  and  vcndoca  on  paitlmlar  approadi- 
es,  by  stimulating  standardlaed  pcograoHOf 
construction  practice  and  quality  aasmance, 
by  tanpcovlng  the  training  of  persbnnd  and 
by  fostering  more  effective  malntenanee 
and  Improved  operations,  snd  because  the 
use  of  such  rtesigni  can  permit  a  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  Itrenalng  and  «»Mp«M't'«« 


(8)  the  lloenataw  proeeas  would  be  fadUtat- 
ed  by  prooeduies  for  the  selection  and  ap- 
proval of  a  stte  for  a  midear  power  plant  to 
be  accomplished  In  advance  of  a  conunlt- 
ment  to  canatrurt  a  particular  fteUlty  of  a 
spedflc  dmign  at  that  site: 

(0)  the  Ucenataig  pnicem  would  be  fteOltat- 
ed  if  Itnenalng  decisions  are  made  at  the  ear- 
Uest  feasible  phase  of  the  procem  and.  If  an 
opportunity  for  hearing  has  been  provided, 
Hcenaing  issues  sre  not  subject  to  further 
adjudfcratlon  tai  the  absence  of  an  evidentia- 
ry showing  called  for  by  thto  Act  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Cnmraissinn: 

(7)  an  idiases  of  tbe  u«-»«ii«f  pr 
should  be  handled  In  a  timely  manni 
procedures  whidi.  consistent  with  thto  Act 
and  the  regulatlona  of  the  Commission, 
assure  that  adjudicatory  procedures  sre 
only  Invoked  where  a  relevant  dispute  can 
only  be  icatrtved  with  sufficient  accuracy 
throudi  audi  procedures; 

(8)  consistent  with  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  pubUc  health  and  safety  and  the 
common  defenae  and  aecurtty,  the  regula- 
tory procem  dwuld  provide  greater  stataOity 
in  li<<nisliig  standards  and  criteria  for  ap- 
proved designs  of  nudear  power  plants; 

(9)  consistent  with  the  Commission's  para- 
mount responsfbOlty  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety,  and  recogniatng  that 
t""*'^**"'  of  aU  risk  to  an  unattatnahle 
goal  for  any  energy  source.  It  to  appropriate 
and  in  the  puldic  interest  for  the  Conunls- 
slon  to  consirtw  the  economic  conacquencea 
of  Ite  regulatory  practices  indudlng,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  cost  of  safety  requirements; 
and 

(b)  The  purpoaes  of  thto  Act  are— 

(1)  to  fscHltat.c  the  use  of  preapproved 
sites  and  dealgns  for  nudear  power  plante 
and  to  facilitate  the  development  and  use  of 
standanUzatkm  dealgns; 

(3)  to  provide  tor  the  isBiisnrr  of  a  oom- 
Uned  llcenae  to  construct  and  to  operate  a 
nuclear  power  plant  under  conditions  irtilch 
assure  the  continued  protection  of  the 
pubUc  health  and  safety  and  whldi  wiU  be 
in  accord  with  the  common  defense  snd  se- 
curity; 

(3)  to  Improve  the  stabiUty  of  licensing 
standards  and  criteria  for  nudear  power 
plante  and  thus  the  fInaUty  of  prior  Com- 
mission licensing  approvals;  and 

TITLE  I— SITING  AND  UCENSING 

OOmiBUCTIOa  PBOflT  AMD  OPKBATIIM! 


Sac  101.  Sectitm  18S  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  te  smmded 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sac  188.  Comntocnoa  Pbuots  aho  Op- 
zbathio  Licsaszs.— 

a.  AU  appUcante  for  licenses  to  construct 
or  modify  productkm  or  utilisation  fadUtles 
sfaaU  be  '"'t^'ny  granted  a  construction 
permit  after  the  Commission  has  provided 
an  (vpoftuni^  for  public  hearing  pursuant 
to  section  IM  of  thte  Act  and  if  the  appllesr 
tion  te  otherwise  acceptable  to  the  c:ommis- 
slon.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  the  facflity.  up<m  the 
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fiMiiy  of  any  mUMet^  tnf otmattan  oMded 
to  brtaa  ib»  ori«to1  ■ppUwttwi  ap  to  dgte. 
Aftv  provkUiic  >n  opportimtty  for  miblle 
ht«rtT««  putmant  to  Mcttan  IW  of  Uua  Am. 
and  onoB  ftndlBC  Unt  the  fadUty  autlior- 
tad  taMbMn  oontnietod  and  wOl  operate 
ia  eonfotmlty  with  the  appUcatloa  aa 
m.mamAati  aiMl  III  coiifonBltjr  with  the  prorl- 
rtflfif  of  thto  Act  and  of  the  legulatiafM  of 
mil  naimilMinn  and  in  the  ataHnoe  of  any 
gooa  eauM  beliw  shown  to  the  Conoitakm 
why  the  mnttnc  of  an  openUnt  Uoenae 
would  not  be  In  accofdanne  with  the  provl- 
itou  of  thia  Act.  the  OoamlaBlon  ahall 
thereupon  iaaue  an  opantinc  Vkumttor^ 
appH^iyi^t  f>»r  ^1  t^iMir  puipnaaa  of  thIa  Act, 
a  eonatructloa  permit  ia  a  "Ucenae." 

b.  Notwtthatanding  any  other  provialon  of 
thli  aecttai.  the  Orminiiaainn  ahaU  Iaaue  to 
the  appUeant  a  cuiuMnwd  oonatruction 
permit  and  cperatlnt  Uoenae  for  a  thermal 
nautnm  power  leBeratlnn  facility  after  pro- 
TldliM  an  opportunity  for  pubUe  hearlni 
punuant  to  aectlon  IW  of  thia  Act.  If  the 
appt«~M««.  oontaliM  auffldent  information 
to  aupport  the  lanit^^  of  a  combined  con- 
■truetlon  permit  and  an  operattnc  Ucenae  in 
,Mnff»«»~*  with  the  t««ulatlana  of  the  Com- 
,rf.p«^~  and  the  Oommlaalan  determlnea 
that  there  ia  a  1 1  aannahln  aaauranoe  that 
the  faculty  wOl  be  oonetracted  and  will  op- 
erate in  oonfoemlty  with  the  application, 
the  pnivtaiaai  of  thla  Act.  and  the  rulea  and 
rcgulatioiM  of  the  Commiarino.  The  Com- 
mlarian  ■i««ii  Identify  within  maOi  comMned 
ooiMtnietion  permit  and  operatint  Uoenae 
the  iiiffft*'*Wi  teats,  «»«<  analyacs  which 
ahaU  be  performed  and  the  acceptance  crite- 
ria therefor  whldi  wOl  provide  reoaonable 
aaauiance  that  the  plant  haa  been  oon- 
■tructed  and  win  operate  In  accordance  with 
the  UceiMe.  After  ianiarrr  of  a  comMned 
CMMtiuetlan  permit  and  operattaK  Ucenae 
for  a  thermal  neutron  power  generation  far 
diity.  the  CommtalaB  ahall  aaaure  through 
inpeetkna.  teata  and  analyaea  that  con- 
■tractkm  to  completed  in  conformity  with 
the  fT'*'*'"^  ooaetruetlon  permit  and  oper- 
film  UcenK.  uaalatrnt  with  the  regula- 
tlona  of  the  OommlaBion. 

Prkv  to  the  commencement  of  operation 
of  any  fadUty  Uoenaed  under  thia  aubaec- 
ttoo.  the  Commiaalon  ahaU  publish  in  the 
IMeral  RegMer  a  notice  of  the  intended 
optratlffn  of  auch  facility,  and  ahaU  provide 
a  thirty-day  period  during  whldi  any  person 
may  file  a  written  objection  to  the  oom- 
mencement  of  operation  on  the  baaia  that 
the  facility  authotlMd  haa  not  been  con- 
structed or  win  not  operate  in  conformity 
with  the  Uceme.  BaOt  objection  ahaU  aet 
forth  in  reasonable  detail  the  facU  and  ar- 
gumenU  upon  iriilch  the  objeetlan  ia  based, 
and  may  be  aocompanied  by  a  request  for  a 
hearing. 

If  a  hearing  is  requested,  the  Commiaalon 
ahall  detanaine  whether  good  cauae  eziaU 
therefor  and.  If  ao.  the  iaauea  to  be  beard 
and  whether  the  hearing  muat  precede  oom- 
mencement  of  opCTktion  of  the  fadUty  in 
order  to  provide  reaaonaUe  aaaorance  of  the 
prote^lon  of  the  puUle  health  and  safety 
and  common  defenae  and  security.  The 
CommlsBian  may  dwignatf  an  iaaue  for  a 
hearing  only  if  the  Iaaue  conalaU  of  a  aub- 
atantlal  divute  of  fact,  neoeeaary  for  the 
Commlaslan'a  drrtalfm.  that  cannot  be  re- 
aolved  with  sufficient  accuracy  except  at  a 
hearing  and: 

(i)  the  iaaue  was  not  and  could  not  bave 
been  rated  and  reoolved  in  any  proceeding 
for  the  iaauanoe.  modiflcatlan  or  amend- 
aaent  of  a  license,  permit,  or  approval  for 
that  f adllty.  lU  site,  or  design:  or 
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(U)  a  ahowing  haa  been  made  that  (I) 
there  haa  been  nonconformance  with  the  U- 
cenae:  (11)  auch  nonconformance  haa  not 
been  oorrected:  and  (HI)  auch  nonconfor- 
mance could  materially  and  adveraely  affect 
the  safe  operation  of  the  faculty. 
r^Uowlng  completion  of  any  hearing  held, 
the  Comtalan  ahaU  decide  whether  the  U- 
oenae  to  oonatruct  and  operate  ahould  be 
modltled.  Operation  of  the  fadUty  ahaU 
commence  baaed  on  the  oomblned  oonatnie- 
tlon  permit  and  operating  Ucenae  unlem  the 
Conunlaaion  determtaiea  that  good  cauae 
exMa  for  delaying  auch  operation. 

c.  The  rnmmisainn  shaU  not  modify  any 
final  determlnattan  on  an  Issue  that  has 
been  ooMldered  and  dedded  In  any  proceed- 
ing for  the  liitr**  of  a  permit  or  license 
for  that  fadUty.  fadltty  site,  or  approval  of 
design  for  that  fadUty  under  section  IM. 
unlea  It  determines,  based  on  significant 
new  information,  that  a  modiflcatlan  la  re- 
quired to  protect  the  puUlc  health  and 
safety  or  the  common  defenae  and  aecurlty 
and  that  the  modification  proposed  wfll  sub- 
,t,«*««ny  enhance  the  pubUe  health  and 
Mf ety  or  the  common  defense  and  security 
by  improving  overaU  safety  of  fadUty  oper- 


BOLT  sm  asvuw 

Sic  103.  The  Atomic  Knergy  Aet  of  1954. 
ss  amended,  ia  amended  by  adding  a  new 
aectlon  193  to  read  aa  foUows: 

Sac.  193.  Kablt  Sttb  Rbvow.— 

a.  The  Coramlsaion  Is  authorted  to  Issue  a 
aite  permit  for  approval  of  a  site  or  sites  for 
one  or  more  production  or  uUllaaUon  f  adU- 
tlea  for  a  potod  of  ten  years  upon  the  appU- 
cation  of  any  peraon  or  entity  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  no  appUcatlon  for  a  con- 
struction pomit  or  a  combined  construction 
permit  and  operating  Uoenae  for  audi  fadU- 
ty or  fadUtlea  haa  been  f Ued.  The  Commia- 
alon may  lasue  a  site  permit  with  respect  to 
limited  aspecU  of  the  sultabUlty  of  the  site 
for  iU  intended  purpose,  under  relevant  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission. 

b.  Notwithstanding  aectlon  1«1  w.  of  this 
Aet  or  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  19S3.  no  appUcatlon  fOIng  or  U- 
■uance  f  eca  shaU  be  required  for  an  applica- 
tion for  a  site  permit,  an  amendment,  or  a 
renewal  of  a  dte  permit  under  this  section. 
The  Commlsalon  ia  authorlMd  to  allocate 
the  coata  that  would  otherwte  have  been 
defrayed  by  feea  required  of  appUcanU 
under  thia  aectlon  among  appUcanU  for  per- 
mita  or  Ucenses  which  propose  to  use  the  ap- 
proved aite  In  a  manner  that  wlU  assure  fuU 
cost  recovery  by  the  CommlsBlon.  If  no  ap- 
plication for  oonatruction  of  a  production  or 
utiltaation  fadUty  ia  filed  within  the  initial 
ten-year  approval  period,  any  outatandlng 
fee  ahaU  become  Immedlatdy  due  and  pay- 
able by  the  apirilcant  for  the  site  permit 

c.  Afto*  considering  aU  information  sub- 
mitted In  the  appUcatlon  and  after  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  hearing  pursuant  to 
section  189  of  this  Act.  the  Commlmlon 
■h*ii  iMue  a  aite  permit  If  it  determlnea  that 
such  approval  will  not  be  inimical  to  the 
rwwwMMt  defenae  and  security  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public 

d.  (1)  A  site  pomit  issued  by  the  Commia- 
slon  under  this  section  may  be  referenced  in 
an  application  for  a  construction  permit  or  a 
combined  oonatruction  permit  and  operating 
Ucenae  which  meeta  the  condltiona  of  the 
aite  permit  and  la  filed  within  the  period 
during  which  the  aite  permit  remaina  valid. 

(3)  Ho  tea  than  twelve  or  more  than 
thlrty-slz  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  year  period,  the  holder  of  the  site 
permit  may  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  site 


permit  The  Commiaalon  ahaU  renew  the 
site  permit  for  an  additional  period  of  time 
of  not  tea  than  five  nor  more  than  ten 
yean  friim  the  date  of  renewal  unlem  it 
finds  that  the  site  wiU  not  comply  with  this 
Act  or  the  Commission's  regulations.  If  no 
appUcatlon  for  a  production  or  utiltantlon 
fadUty  is  fUed  within  the  period  of  renewal, 
any  outstanding  fee  for  the  renewal  appUca- 
tlon or  iaiiT~-  ahaU  become  due  and  pay- 
able by  the  applicant  for  the  aite  permit 

e.  Approval  of  a  site  under  thia  aeetion 
shaU  not  predude  its  use  aa  a  aite  for  an  al- 
ternate or  modified  type  of  energy  fadUty 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  Other  uses  not 
considered  in  the  approval  may,  however. 
affect  the  validity  of  the  aite  permit  or  the 
conditioni  of  ita  uae  f  or  production  or  utili- 
ntion  fadUty  siting  aa  the  CommlsBion  may 
determine. 

f .  Following  the  Irff**^  of  a  aite  permit 
under  thia  aectlon.  and  any  aubaequent 
CommlMlan  prffrfti*'"g  involving  a  aite  for 
whldi  a  aite  permit  haa  been  granted  under 
thia  aectlon.  the  Commiaalon  ahaU  not 
modify  any  final  determination  on  an  Issue 
that  has  been  ooiHidered  and  decided  In  the 
site  permit  prooeedlng  unless  It  determines, 
based  on  significant  new  inf ormatlOB.  that  a 
nMMtiffa-»««»«  Is  required  to  protect  the 
pubUe  health  and  aaf  eCy  or  the  oommon  de- 
fenae and  aecurity  and  that  the  modUlea- 
tion  wlU  siilTt^irH'Pr  enhance  the  pubUc 
health  and  safety  or  the  rommon  defense 
and  aecurlty. 

APraovAL  or  BMiaas 

Sic  104.  The  Atomic  biergy  Aet  of  1994. 
aa  amended,  ia  amended  by  addtaig  a  new 
section  IM  to  read  as  fdlows: 

Sac  194.  AmovAL  or  Dasnas.— 

a.  The  Conuniaston  is  authorlwd  and  di- 
rected to  establish  prooedures  permitting 
the  approval  of  standarAwd  (aeOity  daslffHi 
for  thermal  neutron  power  generation  fadU- 
Ues  for  a  poriod  of  ten  yean;  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  no  appUcatlon  for  It  con- 
struction permit  or  combined  oonstmetion 
permit  and  operating  Ucenae  for  audi  fadU- 
ty has  been  fOed.  The  Cowmlasinn  may  also 
consider,  in  accordance  with  Ita  ragulationa, 
requesto  under  this  section  for  the  approval 
of  the  design  for  any  major  subsystem 
which  representa  a  diaerete  element  oi  a 
thermal  neutron  power  generation  fadltty. 

b.  Notwithstanding  aectlon  101  w.  of  tela 
Aet  or  the  Independent  Oftloea  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1952.  no  application  flllng  or  Is- 
suanoe  feea  ahaU  be  required  for  an  appUca- 
tlon for  a  design  approval,  an  amendment 
or  a  renewal  of  an  approval  of  a  fadltty 
^«tf>fii  under  this  section.  The  Commission 
ia  authorlMd  to  allocate  the  costa  that 
would  otherwte  have  been  defrayed  by  feea 
required  of  appUcanta  under  this  section 
among  appttoanta  for  permlta  or  Uoenaea 
which  propoae  to  use  the  approved  stsnd- 
ardlied  plant  design  in  a  manner  that  wlU 
amure  full  cost  recovery  by  the  Commission. 
If  no  appUcatlon  for  construction  of  a  fadU- 
ty is  fOed  within  the  Initial  ten-year  approv- 
al period,  any  outatandlng  fee  ahaU  become 
Immediately  due  and  payable  by  the  appU- 
eant for  the  deaign  approval 

c  After  considering  aU  information  sub- 
mitted in  the  application,  and  after  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  hearing  pursuant  to 
section  169  of  this  Act  the  Commission 
ifh^ii  issue  an  apixroval  If  it  determlnea  that 
such  approval  wUl  not  be  inimical  to  the 
oommon  defenae  and  security  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  pubUc 

d.  <1>  Any  approval  taued  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  section  may  be  referenced  In 


an  application  tor  a  oonstruetion  permit  an 
operating  Uosnse  or  a  mmhined  const  rue- 
tkm  permit  and  operating  Uosnae  which 
meeta  the  condltiotis  of  the  approval  and  is 
fUed  within  the  psHod  during  whMi  the  ap- 
proval remaina  valB. 

(3)  No  tea  tk^  twelve  or  man  than 
thIrty-sIx  months  #riar  to  the  explraMan  irf 
the  ten  year  perldd.  the  htdder  of  the  ap- 
proval may  apply  lor  a  renewal  t€  the  ap- 
provaL  The  OoBBBuasian  ShaU  renew  the  ap- 
proval for  an  additional  period  of  ttae  of 
not  less  thsn  five  nor  more  than  ten  yean 
from  the  date  of  renewal  unless  It  finds  that 
the  design  WiU  nod  comply  with  this  Aet  or 
the  Cnmmissioo's  ^egulatlona.  If  no  appUca- 
tlon for  constraedon  of  a  fsdllty  is  fOed 
within  the  renewal  period,  any  i 
fee  for  the  renewal  or  issu 
due  and  payable  ay  the  applicant  for  the 
design  approvaL 

e.  Fallowing  tbejiaBnanoe  of  a  daaign  ap- 
proval under  this  ieetion.  and  in  any  subse- 
quent Oammtaiod  proceeding  InvoMng  a 
f adllty  design  tat  mich  a  destgn  approval 
has  been  gnntedlunder  this  ssetion.  the 
OommlsalaB  shaD  hot  modify  any  final  de- 
termination of  an  Issue  that 
sidered  and  deddsO  In  the 

I  )it  determlnei;  baaed  on 
Inlormatlon.  that  a  modlfl- 
Is  required  to  protect  the  publle 
health  and  safety  or  the  oooamon  defe 
andseenrtty  and  t^  the  modlfloation  pro- 
posed wiU  sidistanfially  enhance  the  public 
health  and  saftotylor  the  onnunnn  defenae 
and  security  by  Iniirovlng  overaU  aofety  or 
security  of  teeOlty  ^petatlan. 

f.  (1)  The  Oomi^mion  shaU  approve  an 
amendtaaent  to  a  dssign  approval  issued 
under  this  seetianlupan  sppUeatioB  by  the 
holder  of  the  deslftn  approval  If  ths  Oom- 
—«—«««■«  determlB^  that  the  amsnAnent 
wfll  comply  wtth  t^  Act  and  the  Canmis- 
sion's  regulationo.  I 

(3)  Any  amendment  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission  under  paragraph  <1>  diaU  apply  to 
any  appUcatlon  tod  a  oonstraction  pstmtt  or 
combined  ronstHU'yon  permit  and  operating 
license  referencing!  the  destgn  approval  for 
whidi  the  amendbaent  haa  been  granted 
that  la  fOed  after  flie  effective  date  of  audi 


Tim  n-inacBiJAWBOus 
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(3)  Any  amendment  approved  by  the  Com- 
miaalon under  parsBraph  (1)  ahaU  not  apply 
to  an  application  pit  a  oonstiuettai  permit 
or  combined  oonstruetion  permit  and  oper- 
ating license  refer^adng  the  design  approv- 
al tor  which  the  amei 


granted  that  ia  tted  before  the  etfeettve 
dote  of  each  amendment  unlem  (A)  the  sp- 
plicant  requesta  [that  such  amendment 
apply  to  the  applk^ition.  or  (B)  the  requlre- 
raenta  of  subsection  (e)  are  satlatled  wtth  re- 
spect to  the  smendtnent 

g.  Any  appUcadon  for  a  oonatruction 
permit  an  operatiag  license  or  a  oomblned 
oonatruction  permli  and  operating  Uoenae  or 
any  amendment  toisueh  llcensra  referencing 
a  design  approval  issued  tmder  this  section 
may  indude  a  reqiMst  for  a  vaiianoe  tnm 
one  or  more  elemehta  of  the  deaign  approv- 
aL Such  requeato  lahaU  be  granted  It  the 
Commiasioo  deter^odnm  that  the  variance 
WiU  comply  with  tills  Act  snd  the  Commis- 
sion's regiilstiinnsj  Any  variance  issued 
under  this  section  sbaU  be  limited  to  the 
permit  or  license  tor  which  sudi  variance 
has  been  requestedi 


Aet 


301.  Section  11  of  the  Atomic  biergy 
of  UM.  aa  amended  la  amended  by 
adding  new  aubsection  dd.  aa  follows: 

dd.  "Tlisrmal  neutron  power  generation 
tadUty"  amans  a  utUtatlan  fadltty  whldi  is 
designed  to  produce  electrical  energy  and  In 
whieh  con  power  is  designed  to  be  produced 
predominantly  by  thermal  neutron  fiaaion. 

Sae.  303.  For  the  purpoeea  of  thia  Aet  the 
term  "standaidtsed  design"  means  a  design 
irtilch  the  Commission  determines  Is  suffl- 
dently  detallsd  and  complete  to  support  U- 
censing  of  a  oommerdal  production  or  utOI- 
aatian  tadUty  or  approval  of  a  major  por- 
tion of  auch  a  tadUty  when  referenced  In  an 
application  for  a  oonstruetion  permit  and 
T— '**»«t  license  or  a  design  approval  and 
wlileh  is  usable  for  a  multiide  number  of 
units  and/or  at  a  multiple  number  of  dtes 
without  reopening  or  repeating  the  review. 

Sac  303.  a.  The  Commission  shaU.  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  propoee  regu- 
lations establishing  procedures  and  criteria 
tor  taaplementtng  the  provisions  of  sections 
180  d..  193  f..  snd  194  e.  of  this  Act  for  the 
cantnd  of  the  application  of  new  requlre- 
menta  to  any  thermal  neutron  power  gen- 
eration fadltty  Itcenseri  for  construction  or 
operation  under  this  Act 

b.  After  the  regulations  referred  to  in  sub- 
.  of  this  section  become  effective, 
no  Uoense.  permit  or  spiHoval  granted 
under  this  Act  for  a  thermal  neutron  power 
generation  fadltty  diaU  be  modified  except 
punuant  to  such  regwIsMons 

TRUE  n-CONFORlONO 

AMENDMENTS 

Aai'i'iiusi  movisioMa 

Sac  301.  SubseeUon  105  c  of  the  Atomic 
biergy  Act  of  1954.  ss  amended,  is  amwidwl 
In  the  tint  aentcnoe  of  paragraph  (3)  by  in- 
serting "and/"  aft»  the  word  "construct" 


movisioas 

Sac  303.  Section  161  o.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Aet  of  1954.  as  omwirtwl,  is  smmrtfd 
by  Inserting  the  words  "or  approvals  author- 
ised by  section  193  and  194"  after  the 
number  "104." 

ucaaas  ArrucATioaa 

Sac  303.  SubaecUon  163  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Bwrgy  Aetof  1964,  as  amended,  isammdrd 
to  read  aa  ftdlowa: 

b.  Hie  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
SafeguaidB  shoU  review  each  appUcotlMi 
under  ssetton  103  or  section  104  b.  for  a  con- 
stiuetkm  permit  snd/or  an  operating  license 
tor  a  tsdUty;  any  application  under  section 
104  c  tor  a  construction  permit  snd/or  op- 
oating  lieenoe  tor  a  testing  fadUty:  any  ap- 
plication under  section  104  a.  or  c  specifical- 
ly referred  to  It  by  the  Commission;  any  ap- 
triicatkm  f«r  a  site  permit  under  section  193; 
any  propoaed  approval  for  a  fadUty  deaign 
under  section  194;  any  proposed  authorisa- 
tion to  commwnoe  operation  under  section 
185  b.;  and  any  application  for  sn  amend- 
ment to  a  oonstmetion  permit  or  to  an  oper- 
ating license  under  section  103  or  104  a.,  b.. 
c  or  sn  amendment  or  renewal  of  a  site 
permit  under  sejctioo  193  or  an  amendment 
or  renewal  of  an  approval  for  a  fadUty 
deaign  under  aectlon  194  medflcally  re- 
ferred to  It  by  the  Commission,  and  ahaU 
submit  a  report  therem  which  ahaU  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  appUcatlcm 
and  available  to  the  pubUc  except  to  the 
extent  that  aecurity  classification  preventa 
disdosure. 


■svocsxioa 

Sac  304.  Section  186  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Bhergy  Act  of  1904.  as  amended,  la  amended 
by  inaerting  the  words  "sectiaiH  183.  185. 
193  and  194"  after  the  words  "required 
under." 

TABU  or  ooaisaTS 

Sac  305.  The  Table  of  Contoito  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  smended.  is 
amenrtfd  by  changing  the  title  of  aectlon 
185  to  read  "Conatruction  Permlta  and  Op- 
erating licenses"  snd  by  adding  the  foOow- 
taig  after  section  193: 
Sec  193.  Eariy  Site  Review. 
Sec  194.  Approval  of  Dealgns. 

TTTIf  IV— EPPSCnVE  DATE 


401.  AU  sectioiM  of  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  as  of  the  date  of  enactaaent  and  ahaU 
apfdy  to  an  prooeedinga  pending  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  or  eonuaenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  eiu^iuieiit  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  Act 

Sacnoa-BT-Santioa  Amaltsis 

aacnoa  s.  rannm  asb  ruirosas 

This  section  supidementa  sections  1,  2, 
and  3  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Aet  which  art 
forth  the  declaration,  findlnga  and  purpoae 
of  the  Act  Thia  aectlon  highU^ta  the 
major  provlaianB  of  thia  tain  which  are  bdng 
enacted  for  the  general  purpose  of  Improv- 
tng  the  quaUty.  effectiveness,  snd  efficiency 
of  the  licensing  procem  for  siting,  oonstrue- 
tion and  operation  of  nudear  facOltita. 

sacnoa  loi.  cuasiauciiua 


This  —■»—«'«■  section  185  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Aet  a  section  which  establishes  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  authorising  construction  permlta  snd 
operating  Ucenses  tor  fyx^fur  tadUtiea. 

Subsectlan  a.  of  aeetion  185  aa  tt  would  be 
amended  authorises  the  Commission  to 
giant  a  oonatruction  permtt  for  a  production 
or  iiHltatlnn  fadUty  and.  upon  the  oomple- 
tlon  of  construction  to  grant  an  operating  li- 
cense. This  autiaertion  restates  evisnng  au- 
thority with  one  exception.  This  legislation 
would  ddete  the  requirement  for  apedtica- 
tion  of  the  earlleat  and  latest  completion 
datea  tor  oonstruetion  peimtts.  The  eTlsring 
provision  hss  produced  unnecessary  paper- 
work and  expenditure  of  reeouroea  without 
aarartng  that  oonatruction  la  diligently  per- 
sued.  Moreover,  the  provWon  In  current  seo- 
tion  185  for  earliest  and  latest  completion 
dates  made  sense  when  It  was  Included  in 
the  Aet  in  1954  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  would  be  owning  the  fud  and  would 
need  to  allocate  spedal  nudear  material  be- 
tween the  dvUlan  nudear  power  and  de- 
tense  programs.  It  was  important  to  AEC  to 
predict  comirietian  dates  (and  hence  oper- 
ation commencement  dates)  with  accuracy 
ao  that  dvUlan  requlrementa  for  spedal  nu- 
dear material  could  be  predicted  accurately 
and  planned  tor  properly.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  no  longer  allocatea  fud  and  haa  a 
much  leaaer  need  to  predict  completion 
datea  aoeuratdy.  Thus,  the  provision  is  no 
longer  needed  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
whk^  it  was  adopted. 

Although  the  requirement  for  the  specif I- 
catlon  of  the  earilest  and  latest  construction 
completion  dates  is  deleted,  the  Commission 
win  stiU  issue  a  construction  permtt  or  a 
oomMned  construction  permtt/operating  U- 
cense  for  a  fixed  period  not  to  exceed  t<Hty 
yean  pursuant  to  sections  103(c)  and  183  of 
this  Aet  The  legislation  would  also  provide 
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for  aa  opportuntty  for  a  public 

In  tiMI**— '  OMMMcBt  with  present  regu- 
hOarr  pfwtioe.  an  appUeaUon  to  modify  a 
I  or  III  niaal  Will  tadUty  wiU  require 
«wi  permit  only  If  the  modlfle»- 
__  to  defined  as  a  material  atteiatlon  of 
tliat  faculty  pumant  to  10  CFft  I  lOAl. 

t^,t,mm^i^  b.  of  aectten  laS  aa  It  would  be 
MjmMmAmgt  penslta  liiinrr  of  wbat  would  be 
called  a  I'mm^f*"*^  oonatnictlon  pennlt  and 
5^H»*"^  Ueene  (CP/OL)  for  a  tbeimal 
neutron  power  gewrratlnn  tadUty.  Thla  defi- 
nltlon  would  Indude  all  currently  Ueenaed 
UjO.  IIP— ■——**'  nudaar  power  reactors  (in- 
dudliw  aU  currently  Uceneeil  VA  gas-cooled 
rascton).  but  exdude  fadUtiea  such  as 
breeder  rewAon  and  fuel  lemuceainc 
ptamts.  A  w>mb<fH>««  CP/OL  could  be  taued 
for  thermal  neutron  power  feneration  f adll- 
ties  only  if  the  OamsBlasian  determines  that 
there  to  uiasnniMr  ^nirance  that  the  facili- 
ty wfll  be  coiMtnintwi  and  wUl  operate  in 
conformity  with  tha  appMcatlon.  the  provl- 
doiM  of  the  Atomic  Bncrty  Act.  and  the 
rulea  and  regulatlona  of  the  Commisdon. 
Pursuant  to  iiiliaiMltnn  b..  the  combined 
f^,,^^,.i*um,  permtt  and  operatlnc  lleense 
would  Identify  and  Inpiwpflra^  by  reference 
the  taMpactloM.  tests  and  analyses  that 
would  be  required  to  be  performed  snd  the 
seeeptanoe  criteria  therefor. 

Under  the  current  tw»«tep  Ucenainc  proc- 
^1^  the  'rrr*"**-",  tssU  and  analyses 
whldi  need  to  be  performed  to  assure  the 
sdequacy  of  oomtniotkm  with  respect  to 
mtC  nscolatory  lequlremenU  are  not  fuUy 
or  finally  defined  untfl  the  operatlnc  Uoense 
review  to  contplete.  Thus,  the  Commisston 
snd  the  Ueene  sppMcant  are  unable  to  Iden- 
tify and  reach  agreement  at  an  early  stsge 
with  I  raprrt  to  the  detailed  liiuileiiieiitBrinn 
of  NRC  requtremsnU  and  the  pubilCs  par- 
If^-^ttM.  in  thla  procem  Is  delayed  until  the 
plant  Is  nearly  complete.  Under  the  current 
regime,  therefore,  extensive  additional  tesU 
and  analyam  are  rniii*«™—  required  late  in 
the  eontnictiaa  praoess.  This  may  lead  to 
plant  modllleatlaas  which  could  have  been 
KMtded  by  Menttfylng  the  hwpeftlons,  tests, 
anslyacs.  and  aeosptaaDS  crttarla  at  the  time 
the  plant  waa  liiiiiiBWl  for  coostruetlaa. 

Before  nndear  power  reached  lU  current 
level  of  devdopaaent.  It  was  spproprtate  to 
eatabllah  general  crttsria  at  the  construction 
pennlt  stage  and  review  the  adequacy  of  the 
dMign  at  the  operating  Ueenae  stage.  Thus, 
it  was  apptopriat*  to  dday  IdentlflcatlonB. 
tests,  and  analysss.  and  acceptance  ertterta 
tteref or.  agaliwt  which  design  and  construe- 
tlon  Bdequacy  were  to  be  meammiil.  untfl 
near  the  time  when  the  design  was  essen- 
tially complete.  With  the  current  level  of 
development  It  Is  possible  to  establish  the 
dmign  in  sufficient  detafl  before  oonstmo- 
tlon  conuMoeea.  and  hence  to  Idantlfy  the 
tiHpecUoaa.  teats  and  analysm  irtildi  need 
to  be  pcrfMmad  in  order  for  the  Conunis- 
staB  to  nmks  the  required  fIndlngB  of  rea- 
sonable sswimnrr  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  with  respect  to  plant  operation. 

Spedflcatloa  of  the  required  InspecUoas. 
tests  snd  analysm  In  the  combined  construc- 
tion permit  and  operathig  Uoenae.  Le.. 
before  teeOtty  eonstraetlon  oommenoea, 
would  Ti^r  »«'*■*'  a  clearly  defined  set  of  re- 
quirements governing  the  Ucenaee  and  the 
CommJbalon  in  dtehargliw  thdr  comple- 
mentary i^spoiMlbllltlm  ss  respecU  facOlty 
eoiMtruetlon  and  operation.  The  Commis- 
sion will  b«  hi  a  better  poaltlon  to  assure 
that  the  plant  has  In  fact  been  oonstructed 
and  can  be  expected  to  operate  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Uoenae  authorisation.  At  the 


time.  Ueenae  specifications  of  those  re- 
quirements would  enhance  regulatory  cer- 
tataity  for  the  tadUty  Ucensee  by  prsscriUnc 
what  will  be  expected  of  the  Ueeneer  in  the 
construction  and  early  operatloiial  phaam 
of  the  plant  and  the  basm  for  determining 
the  adequacy  of  the  Ucensse's  performance. 
Importantly,  thla  wiU  also  fadUtate  and 
make  more  effective  pubUe  partldpatlan  by 
providing  Information,  prior  to  authorln- 
tlon  of  fadUty  construction,  of  how  the  ap- 
plicant's f«— p»<«««»  with  ipedfled  construc- 
tion and  operation  requirements  wUl  be 
ikimsislislxl  following  Ueenae  Issuance. 

Moreover,  specification  of  Inspectlnna. 
tests,  analysm  and  aoceptanoe  criteria  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  combined  oanatruetlon 
permit  and  operathig  Uoense  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  appropriate  complete- 
nem  of  the  appUcant's  faculty  desigiL  The 
level  of  design  detaU  needed  to  estabUah 
sudi  specifications  would  define  the  essen- 
tially ooBopete  design  which  the  Commission 
sntldpatm  wiU  be  required  for  the  com- 
bined comtnictloQ  permit  appUcatlon.  The 
elemente  specified  would  necessarily  addrem 
sU  important  safety  f eaturm  of  a  plant,  and 
the  Commission  would  determine  the  levd 
of  detafl  necessary  in  the  inspections,  teste 
snd  analyses,  and  the  acceptance  criteria 
therefor.  Thus.  In  order  to  qualify  for  li- 
cense isr""*^  the  spplleant  would  be 
obUged  te  describe  those  featurm  of  the 
propoaed  fadUty  with  a  mstrhlng  complete- 


In  summary,  inclusion  in  the  license  of 
preecribed  Inspections,  tests,  analysm  and 
acceptance  criteria  should  enhance  the 
quaUty  of  construction  of  nuclear  power 
pi»iitM  add  stability  to  the  construction 
procem.  and  fadUtate  pubUc  partldpaUon 
in  the  rcaohition  of  safety  issum  prior  to 
commencement  of  f  adllty  construcilon. 

After  issuance  of  the  CP/OL  and  prior  to 
commencement  of  operation  (fud  loading), 
the  Commission  must  assure  that  the  facul- 
ty has  been  ooortructed  and  wOl  operate  in 
conformity  with  the  CP/OL.  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  CommisBlon  implement- 
ing this  Act  An  opportunity  for  a  second 
public  hearing  would  be  provided  prior  to 
commencement  of  operation  of  the  fadUty 
If  good  cause  existe  therefor.  The  Commis- 
slon  would  determine  the  Issum  to  be  heard 
and  t*»«h«f  for  such  hearing— whether  the 
hearing  must  precede  commencement  of  op- 
eration of  the  fadUty  In  order  to  provide 
reasonable  sssuranoe  of  the  protection  of 
the  pubUc  health  and  safety  and  common 
def cane  and  sscurtty  or  whether  the  hearing 
could  be  deferred  untfl  after  fadUty  oper- 
ation f«— —wi—  Under  the  proposed  statu- 
tory provlslan.  good  cauae  for  hearing  is  de- 
fined to  exist  only  where  an  Issue  eondsti  of 
a  substantial  dispute  of  fact  necessary  for 
the  Conunlsslon's  dedslon  that  eaimot  be 
noolved  with  sufficient  accuracy  except  at  a 
hearing  and  either  (1)  the  issue  was  not  and 
could  not  have  been  ralaed  and  resolved  In 
sny  proceeding  for  the  IswisnfT  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  of  a  Ueenae.  permit  or 
approval  of  that  fadUty.  ite  site  or  design: 
or  (2)  a  showing  has  been  made  that  (I) 
there  has  been  nonconformance  with  the  U- 
oeiMe:  (U)  such  nonoonformanoe  has  not 
been  corrected:  and  (Ul)  such  nonconfor- 
mance could  materially  and  adversely  affect 
the  safe  operation  of  the  fadUty.  The  Com- 
mission under  this  provision  could  find  good 
cause  for  a  bearing  but  determine  that  the 
bearing  need  not  precede  commencement  of 
operation  of  the  fadUty  where,  for  example, 
the  reaolutlon  of  the  lasue  to  be  heard  could 
only  affect  safe  operation  of  the  fsdllty 


after  the  fadUty  already  has  been  In  oper- 
ation for  some  period  of  time.  Another  ex- 
asaple  would  be  the  situation  where  the 
Commlsslan  determiiMs  that  intertan  maas 
urea  wlU  allow  the  fadltty  to  operate  with 
iiiasnnstilci  assurance  of  the  protection  of 
the  pubUc  health  and  safety  during  the 
period  necessary  for  rssolutlon  of  the  dis- 
pute of  fact  tail  the  hearing  procem. 

Section  186b.  also  provldm  that  oper- 
ations of  the  fadUty  shaU  wwunenBe.  baaed 
on  the  combined  construction  permit  and 
<il>trat>»^  Uoense.  unlem  the  OoasmisBian  de- 
terminm  that  good  cauae  existe  for  delaying 
such  operation.  Such  good  cause  would 
extete  where  the  Cnwmlssinn  dstermlMs 
that  operation  caimot  commence  without 
undue  risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
pubUc  or  the  common  defenae  and  aeeurity. 
This  provision  Is  dsslgned  to  provide  the 
Commlsslan  with  flexlbOlty  to  make  ovtaln 
that  a  fadUty  could  not  commence  oper- 
ation If  the  Commlarinn  has  good  cause  for 
bdleving  sudi  operation  should  be  ddayed. 

The  purpose  of  subssctloa  e.  Is  to  give 
greater  certatety  to  the  proBim  by  ensuring 
that  the  Conunisslon  not  modify  a  final  de- 
termination made  In  any  prior  proeaeding 
Invohring  a  particular  fadUty.  fadllty  dte. 
or  deaign  approval  for  that  tadUty.  unlem 
there  Is  a  substantial  rsaaon  to  do  ao.  Pursu- 
snt  to  this  suhsertlnn.  the  Conunlsatai  may 
not  modify  any  final  determlnattai  on  an 
issue  that  has  been  cunaldsred  and  dedded 
in  a  ^lor  proceeding  unlem  It  determines, 
based  on  algnlfleant  new  Infbtmatlan.  that 
such  modlfleation  is  required  to  snbMantlal- 
ly  enhance  the  pubUc  health  and  safety  or 
the  common  defenae  and  security  as  a  result 
of  Improved  overaU  safety  or  security  of  far 
duty  operation.  Subaectlnn  e.  would  require 
the  rnminlsslnn  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  a 
proposed  modification  to  tofms  of  the  over- 
aU  safety  of  a  propoaed  modiflcaHnn  in 
terms  of  the  overaU  safety  of  fadllty  oper- 
ation, rather  than  in  terms  of  the  Individual 
system  or  component  on  which  the  pro- 
mffiliflfatli^  would  be  made.  The 
for  this  requirement  is  simple.  Al- 
though a  parttj-''"  modiflcatlnn  may  Im- 
prove a  system  or  component  In  isolation.  It 
may  have  no  effect— or.  Indeert.  an  adverae 
effect-on  the  overaU  safety  of  the  plant  as 
a  reault  of  the  Interaction  of  the  modified 
system  or  component  with  other  systems  or 
fflffuwwwif  of  the  fadUty.   A  proposed 
modlfleation  may  tnerease  the  reUabOtty  of 
one  pump,  for  example,  but  the  modlflear 
Uon  may  not  be  Justified  If  the  pump  Itself 
plays  no  role  In  sssuring  the  safety  of  the 
plant,  or  If  making  the  modlfleation  could 
defeat  the  rellabiUty  of  another  more  Im- 
portant safety  system.  Plainly,  then,  the 
CommlSBlon  should  evaluate  the  modiflca- 
tion  as  tt  affecte  the  overaU  safety  of  the  fa- 
dUty rather  than  in  isolation 

sauTioii  les.  imlt  sir  APraovsL 

This  is  a  new  section  193  to  the  Atomic 
Inergy  Act  which  autborlMS  the  MRC  to 
approve  one  or  more  sites  for  the  loeatkm  of 
production  or  utfllsatlon  fadUttaa  prior  to 
the  fUing  of  any  ap^icatlon  to  construct 
snd/or  operate  a  fadUty  on  that  alts.  The 
purpose  of  this  provlslan  Is  to  permit  the 
resolution  of  site-specific  questions  at  an 
early  stage  In  the  licensing  procem  PubUc 
participation  on  thla  crudal  aspect  of  the 
overaU  fsdllty  planning  and  constructlan 
procem  would  also  oocur  at  an  early  point  In 
time  where  such  partldpathm  can  be  moot 
effective.  This  provision  is  sn  integi«l  part 
of  the  effort  to  promote  the  early,  effective 
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and  efficient  resoluiion  of  Issum  in  the  U- 
oensing  proosss.        i 

Subsection  a.  of  s4etion  IM  providm  that 
an  application  for  dsrly  site  approfval  amy 
be  filed  by  any  person  or  entity  and  that 
the  Commission  Is  apthorlaed  to  issue  a  dte 
permit  for  a  potod  cf  ten  years  even  though 
no  application  for  ai  construction  permit  or 
a  combined  CP/OL  has  been  filed.  It  would 
also  authorise  limited  aspecte  of  the  dte 
(e.g..  aeismldty)  to^be  considered  and  re- 
solved prior  to  the  OUng  of  any  appUcatlon 
for  a  construction  permit  or  comNned  CP/ 
OL.  This  subsectfcN^  permlte  an  early  and 
specific  focus  on  thq  suitabUlty  of  a  site  for 
production  or  utill^tlon  fadUty  eoastnio- 
tlon  without  requiring  the  developmait  of  a 
faclUty  design.  A  dte  permit  Issued  under 
this  section  would  be  a  final  Commission 
order  subject  to  Judlsial  review. 

Subsection  b.  of  sdetion  IM  providm  that 
notwithstanding  aecfon  161w.  of  this  Act  or 
the  Independent  Off icm  Approptiatlon  Act 
of  1952.  no  application  ffltaig  or  Isnanoe 
fees  shaU  be  requlreo  for  an  application  for 
approval  or  for  an  amendment  or  renewal  of 
a  dte  permit.  The  Commission  is  authorlwd 
to  aUocate  the  coste  ordinarily  deCrayed  by 
fees  collected  smong  future  spplteante  for 
peimlte  or  llcensm  wcfa  propose  to  use  the 
dte  permit.  This  proMslon  is  added  as  an  In- 
centive to  appUcantt  to  seek  spproval  for 
dte  permits.  Howcvdr.  if  fees  cannot  be  de- 
frayed because  a  dte  Is  not  used  during  the 
initial  ten  year  appqoval.  the  bidder  of  the 
dte  permit  must  pa|r  the  fuU  assount  not- 
withstanding the  grafting  of  a  renewaL 

Subaection  c.  of  section  i9S  authattaa  the 
Commlmion  to  approve  an  appUcatlon  and 
issue  a  dte  permit  #ith  appropriate  oondl- 
tions  If.  after  considering  aU  the  informa- 
tion In  the  appUcatian  and  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  a  puHb  hearing,  the  Onmmia- 
sion  determinm  that  such  approval  wHlnot 
be  inimical  to  the  common  defenae  and  se- 
curity or  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public.  An  opportunity  for  a  prior  public 
hearing  on  the  appUcatlon  wfll  be  afforded 
under  Section  IM  off  the  Act.  It  Is  currently 
envisioned  that  tor  wU  dte  permlte  the  ap- 
plication would  set  AMth  an  envdope  of  p»- 
rameters  such  ss:  (I)  the  number,  type  or 
types  and  thermal  pfnrer  levd  of  the  facfll- 
ties  with  respect  toi  which  the  application 
for  dte  approval  la  jmade:  (2)  the  site  de- 
scription and  locatloti.  induding  site  bound- 
aries and  exduslon  area:  (2)  rlitilptlMi  of 
nearby  Industrial.  nfUtary,  and  transporta- 
tion f  adUtlea.  induding  usage  and  routes; 
(4)  the  proposed  m^dmum  levels  o<  radio- 
logical and  thermal  offluente  that  eadi  such 
fadUty  wlU  produce;  |<5)  the  type  or  typaa  of 
cooling  systems,  inthke  and  outflow,  that 
may  be  employed  b^  each  fadllty:  <6)  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  dte.  indud- 
ing sdsmie.  meteorological,  hydrologle.  »»«< 
geologic  characterlram  as  wdl  as  popula- 
tion dendty  and  uss  characterlstta  of  the 
surrounding  area;  and  (7)  sudi  other  infor- 
mation as  the  Onmijilsrion  may  by  rule  or 
order  require.  By  describing  the  site  in  such 
a  way.  the  Commissi^  could  detetmine  the 
dte  suitabfllty  for  «|e  or  several  generic  de- 
signs that  may  be  developed  pursuant  to 
section  194.  the  providon  for  standardised 
fadUty  dedgns.  However,  nothing  in  this 
section  would  preigude  the  Commission 
from  promulgating  [regulations  wlildi  set 
forth  standards  and  eriteria  for  dte  approv- 
al consistent  with  section  l«l(l)  of  this  Act 
and  aectlan  5M  of  UUe  5  of  the  United 
StateaCode. 

SubaeetUm  d.(l)  of  section  IM  providm 
that  dte  permit  can  ^  referenced  In  an  ap- 
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plication  for  a  fadllty  to  be  constructed  on 
the  dte  If  the  appUcatlon  has  been  fUed 
wtthta  the  period  during  which  the  dte 
permit  reasalnB  valid.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision is  that  matters  resolved  in  a  dte 
permit  review  or  llcendng  sctlon  wfll  not  be 
modified  or  reexamined  as  part  of  the 
review  of  a  construction  permit  or  a  com- 
bliied  CP/OL  application  which  referencm 
the  dte  pemdt.  unlem  a  stnmg  evidentiary 
showing  Is  made.  After  a  dte  permit  has 
been  referenced,  a  request  for  renewal 
would  be  unnecesBsry  to  continue  the  effec- 
tlnntm  of  the  dte  permit  for  the  sppUca- 
tlon  reCerendng  the  spprovcd  site. 

Subsection  d.(2)  of  seetton  193  authoriam 
the  Oommlasion  to  renew  a  dte  permit  for 
not  lem  than  five  or  more  than  an  addition- 
al ten  yean  tram  the  date  of  renewaL  Re- 
newal would  be  based  only  upon  the  appUcap 
tion  of  a  permit  holder.  The  minimum 
period  of  fiw  years  is  set  to  sssure  that  the 
rasouieH  used  to  review  a  renewal  request 
are  dtrsetad  toward  meaningful  reaults.  For 
exaiBiile.  allowing  repeated  renewals  fin- 
only  six  months  or  a  year  could  cumulative- 
ly tax  the  reaourom  of  the  agent  y  and  in- 
dustry alike.  Moreover,  It  is  contemplated 
that  Inf ormation  neeeasary  to  form  a  sound 
bssis  for  the  dedsion  to  renew  for  periods  of 
five  to  ten  years  wfll  be  readily  available 
and  within  the  state  of  the  art.  Renewals 
would  be  baaed  on  regulations  In  effect  at 
the  time  the  mewal  Is  requested  providing 
a  meaaa  to  update  the  earUer  approvaL  Sub- 
sequent renewsis  of  the  dte  pnmit  wlU  not 
be  entertained,  althouah  the  permit  holder 
may  submit  a  new  application  for  the  same 
dte. 

Subsection  d.(2)  of  secUon  IM  also  sete 
out  the  criteria  the  Commisdon  shaU  apply 
in  ""trMW  whether  to  renew  a  dte  permit. 
The  *v«~"~i— ««"« ShaU  renew  the  dte  permit 
if  It  finds  that  the  dte  wfll  comply  with  this 
Act  or  MRC  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  dte  pomit  renewaL  Any  licensing  fees  re- 
sulting fnm  the  granting  of  a  renewal  may 
be  defrayed  and  allocated  among  future  ap- 
pUcante  usiiig  the  renewed  dte  permit.  De- 
frayed ivnewal  fern  must  be  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  renewal  period. 

Subaeetlop  e.  of  aectlon  IM  assures  that  a 
site  spproved  under  thla  section  may  be 
used  for  an  alternative  type  of  energy  fadU- 
ty or  any  other  purpose.  However,  the  vaUd- 
Ity  of  the  site  penntt  for  production  or  utiU- 
a^lon  ftwillty  dting  may  be  affected  by  use 
of  the  site  for  a  purpoae  not  considered  in 
Ite  approvaL  The  Commission  intends  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  would  require 
proper  notice  be  given  to  the  Commisdon 
reganUnc  a  nonconforming  use. 

Subsection  f.  of  section  IM  specifies  that 
the  CunmloBian  shaU  not  modify  any  previ- 
ous final  determination  involving  a  dte 
permit  unlem  It  determlnea.  based  on  signif- 
icant new  information,  that  such  modlflea- 
tion is  required  to  substantially  enhance  the 
public  health  and  safety  or  the  common  de- 
fenae and  aeeurity.  This  provision  Is  intend- 
ed to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  counter- 
part provisions  in  subsection  18Sc  and  the 
rtlanisslnn  in  the  section-by-eectlon  analysis 
of  that  subsection  is  applicable  here  as  welL 

This  provision  would  not  predude  a 
holder  of  a  dte  permit  from  seeking  sn 
amendment  to  that  permit.  The  Commis- 
sion ShaU  approve  an  amendment  to  a  dte 
permit  Issued  under  this  section  If,  after 
providing  an  opportunity  for  hearing  pursu- 
ant to  section  IM  of  this  Act.  the  Oommls- 
sion  determinm  that  the  amendment  wiU 
comply  with  this  Act  and  the  Commlsdon's 
regulation.  Any  amendment  approved  would 


apply  to  any  construction  permtt  or  com- 
bined CP/OL  utfltadng  the  site  permit  sfter 
the  amendment  becomes  effective. 

SBcnoa  1S4.  attboval  or  oasiran 

This  Is  a  new  section  194  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  whldi  provides  for  sp- 
proval of  thermal  neutron  power  generation 
fadltty  designs.  As  with  early  site  spprovals, 
this  section  Is  Intended  to  fadUtate  early 
reaolutlon  of  iasum  with  fuU  opportunity 
for  partldpatian  by  interested  persons.  Al- 
though the  Oommisslon  currently  hss  pro- 
cedurm  for  approving  rtfdgns.  this  section 
glvm  explldt  statutory  support  to  the  con- 
cept snd  estabUstes  requlremente  for  Com- 
mission spproval  of  fadUty  dedgna,  This 
section  win  encourage  the  development  and 
use  of  standardiaed  itedgna,  wlU  enhance 
safety,  and  wiU  contribute  to  a  better  utiU- 
satlon  of  NRC  reaouroea. 

The  fadllty  design  should  be  descrOied  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  an  envdope  of  pa- 
rameten  for  dtm  selected  pursusnt  to  sec- 
tion IM  to  assure  that  the  plant  could  be 
constructed  on  a  dte  of  given  general  diar- 
scteristlcs.  TypieaUy.  a  fadllty  deaign 
should  be  descrfted  in  sudi  a  manner  that  it 
could  be  uaed  at  more  than  one  dte  with  a 
mintmimi  of  adaptations  because  of  specific 
characteristics.  The  Commission  contem- 
plates and  enoouragm  development  and  use 
of  substantially  complete  standardiaed  de- 
signs as  an  effective  meana  of  increasing 
sgency  efficiency  snd  augmenting  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

The  application  requtremente  for  approval 
of  a  fadUty  design  wfll  be  srt  out  In  the 
Commission's  rules.  If.  after  Commission 
review  of  the  informatlan  In  the  applica- 
tion, and  after  providing  the  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  under  Seetton  IM  of 
the  Act.  the  CommisBlan  determinm  that 
the  design  Is  suitable  for  construction  and 
operation.  It  wfU  Issue  an  approval  and  the 
design  may  be  banked  for  future  use.  An  sp- 
proval Issued  under  this  sectian  wiU  be  con- 
stdered  a  final  Commlsslan  order  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

When  a  pre-approved  deaign  Is  comhinwl 
with  a  pre-approved  site,  it  Is  oontemplated 
that  there  may  be  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
the  rdevant  constructlan  permtt  or  CP/OL 
If  there  are  outstanding  imuea.  Le..  issues 
raised  by  the  matcfaliw  of  the  site  with  the 
dedgiL  However.  Issum  wliieb  were  or  could 
have  been  dedded  would  not  trigger  new  op- 
portanitim  for  hearing  at  the  time  the  site 
snd  design  are  mstrhwl  unlem  a  strong  evi- 
dentisry  ahowing  Is  made  that  reconsider- 
Btion  of  site  or  design  issuw  is  neeessary  to 
oisure  compliance  with  thla  Act.  other  pro- 
vidons  of  Federal  law,  or  the  CammisBlon's 
regulations. 

Subsection  a.  of  sectian  194  anthoriam  the 
Commission  to  spprove  fadllty  designs  or 
the  design  of  any  major  sulMgrstem  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  even  thomAi  no  apidlca- 
tion  for  a  oonstructian  permit  or  combined 
construction  permit  end  operating  llcenee 
has  been  fUed  by  an  appUomt.  This  provi- 
sion permtts  design  appUeations  and  approv- 
als to  be  made  before  initiation  of  construc- 
tlan of  thermal  neutron  power  generation 
fadUtles. 

Subsection  b.  of  section  194  providm  that 
notwithstanding  aectlon  161w.  of  this  Act  or 
the  Independent  Offlcm  Apprapsiatlan  Act 
of  1M2.  no  application  ffllng  or  issnsnce 
f em  ShaU  be  required  for  sn  application  for 
approval  w  for  an  amendment  or  renewal  of 
an  apiaroval  of  a  standardiaed  fadUty.  The 
Commission  is  authorlaed  to  aUocate  the 
coste  ordtaisrUy  defrayed  by  fem  ooUected 
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._  for  pwmita  or  tt- 
to  ow  Um  approwed 

lii     ^ 


for 
Uttm 
fny«d  bMMiM  »  dHign  li  not 
Um  iniUfti  Ua  yaw  ■ppnivBL  Um  wptteuit 
BiMt  pay  Um  fuU 
th«  gnnttnc  of  a 

ifcofaaettailM 

to  appfove  an  application  and 

a  aaatoB  appcoral  with  appnprlale 

.^  if.  aftor  v^nw*^"*^  aU  tlM  Inf or- 

la  tlM  appttcatloii  and  provldlac  an 

opportunity  for  a  potaUe  hmtttm.  Um  Oob- 
1,1^  nn  datomlBH  that  neb  approval  win 
not  be  mimleal  to  tte  oobubob  daf  ooae  and 
aaeurtty  or  to  ttaa  baalth  and  nf oty  of  the 
publle.  The  eppoftanltir  for  heaitac  and  the 

haarta«.  If  hrtd.  would  be  In  a< ' 

with  aoettai  lit  of  the  Act 

OiilMartinn  d.(l)  of  eeetlon  IM  . 
that  a  dailgB  approval  can  be  referenced  for 
a  faculty  If  an  appMcatlnn  baa  been  fUed 
within  Um  period  durinc  vhleh  the  tal^ 
iMMliM  valid.  The  effect  of  thle 

li  that  aD  iiiattan  raaolved  in  a 

approval  levtew  or  a  llcenitad  action. 
^MBta  to  that  approval,  can 
without  a  need  to  re-i«vlew 
In  aD  appUe^Uona  for  a  ooo- 
_  CP/OU  or  op- 
vhlcfa  reference  that  daalsn 
a  a  atranc  evidentiary  ahow- 
tac  la  oMde  rnrr*"**  to  BMbertinii  e  A  re- 
queat  for  renewal  would  not  be  neoaaaary  to 
eontlnna  the  eOectlveneai  of  the  daaicn  ap- 
proval m  thoee  retareneed  appUcaUooa. 

Subeeettai  d.<a)  o(  aectloa  IM  autboctan 
the  Ooaaaalalon  to  r«MW  adaaisn  approval 
for  not  laaa  than  five  or  aaore  than  ten  yean 
fl«n  the  date  of  mewaL  Renewal  would  be 
beeed  npcn  the  application  of  a  permit 
hoUar.  The  —»-*•■'—-  period  of  five  yean  la 
eet  to  aaanre  that  the  reaourcea  oaed  to 
review  renewal  requHta  an  dbeeted  toward 
meenliMfiil  nan^  For  eiample.  allowtaic 
renewals  for  only  ilx  montha  or  a  year  could 
tax  the  reeoureea  of  the 
aUke.  Moreover.  It  ia 
that  inforwiatinn  uBCBaaary  to 
form  aaouBd  bMla  for  the  dedatan  to  renew 
for  pertodi  o<  Ave  to  ten  yean  wlU  be  read- 
ily available  and  weD  wttblti  the  itate-of  • 
the  art  fliilnertlnn  d-O)  alao  acta  out  the 
ottarla  the  Commiaalnn  diaD  apply  m  de- 
eldliw  whether  to  renew  a  deaicn  approvaL 
Renewal  ahaD  be  granted  onleaa  It  can  be 
ihiiiiiMMli atari  that  the  rtnelni  will  not 
eoo^ly  with  the  Atomic  BMmr  Act  or  the 
<')«»-Haion'8  applicable  regulatiociB  in  ez- 

at  the  tlBM  that  renewal  ia  requcet- 

Tbla  provirton  aOowa  for  updating  de- 
at  the  time  a  requeet  for  renewal  of  an 
approval  la  made.  Subaequent  renewala  of 
the  dealgn  approval  wm  not  be  entertaliMd. 
although  the  daoign  approval  bolder  nuty 
submit  a  new  application  for  the  mme 
deeign.  Any  'f^'T*^*^  f eoe  reeultlng  from  the 
granting  of  a  renewal  may  be  defrayed  and 
gjlffpat^  among  futun  appUcanta  uaing  the 
renewed  dealgn  approval.  Defrayed  feca 
muit  be  collected  at  the  end  of  the  renewal 

Subeeetion  e.  of  aectlon  IM  vedflee  that 
the  OommiaBlan  ahall  not  ooomwnoe  a  pro- 
ceeding to  modify  a  final  determination 
made  in  a  dealgn  approval  proceeding  nnlim 
It  determlaaa.  baaed  on  significant  new  in- 
formation, that  such  modification  is  re- 
quired to  BUbetantlally  enbanoe  the  public 
health  and  safety  or  the  common  defense 
and  security  as  a  reeult  of  improved  overall 


safety  or  security  of  facility  operation.  Tbia 
subeeetion  to  intended  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  counterpart  provlBion  in  sub- 
ssettaM  IMe.  and  IMf.  and  the  seetlon-by- 
seetton  analyslB  of  UMae  subeecUons  ia  ap- 
plleable  here  as  weU. 

IHitiMff**""  f.  of  aeetlon  lt4  seto  forth  the 
crtterla  by  wblcb  the  Commiaalnn  wlU  ap- 
prove  an  anMntbaent  to  a  design  approval 
under  the  Atomic  toergy  Act  and  bow  that 
amenrtmant  shaU  be  appUed  to  facilities 
which  referenee  the  daaign.  Ttaeae  provl- 
stons  eiMura  that  approved  amendmento  will 
spply  to  applications  for  a  conetnictlon 
permit  or  a  combined  CP/OL  referencing 
the  dealgn  approval  that  an  filed  after  the 
effective  dato  of  the  amemknent.  The 
snenAaent.  however.  wiU  not  apply  to 
thoee  appllcatlniM  referencing  the  deeign 
which  an  fUed  befon  the  effective  dato  of 
the  amenAaent  union  (1)  the  applicant  re- 
qoeato  that  the  amendment  be  applkable.  or 
(3)  the  reopening  standank  of  Mbaeotton 
IMe.  an  aatiafled. 

A  new  subeeetion  g.  authorlan  and  dIrecU 
the  Commtaakm  to  eetabliab  prooeduree  and 
standaida  for  approving  variancee  from  con- 
struction permits,  operating  Uoenaca.  and 
fmmWi''^  ooiMtruction  permits  and  operat- 
ing lieeiMca.  Variancee  refer  to  all  changes 
which  involve  a  change  in  the  technical 
^y^frtflfyttniM  incorporated  in  the  license  or 
an  unrwlewed  safety  question.  Variances 
may  requin  a  Hoense  amendment. 

TRU  n— mscaLUuraoua  moviaioaa 

The  provisions  contained  in  aectlon  101  of 
the  bill  would  add  new  subaecUon  bb.  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  Section  llbb..  as  anMnd- 
ed.  would  define  "thermal  neutron  genera- 
tion facility"  as  used  in  sections  ISS  and  IM 
of  the  Act. 

The  provisionB  contained  in  aectlon  SOta. 
of  the  bUl  requlrea  the  Conuniaslon  to  pro- 
poee  regulations  to  Implement  the  provl- 
sioiM  of  section  ISSc..  INf..  and  IMe.  appli- 
cable  to  thermal  neutron  power  generation 
fadHti—  within  ISO  days  following  the  ef- 
fective dato  of  thia  aectlon. 

The  provisions  of  section  303b.  of  the  Mil 
would  prohibit  the  modtflcation  of  any  ther- 
mal neutron  power  generation  facility 
except  pursuant  to  the  regulaUons  promul- 
gated under  subeeetion  a.,  once  theee  regu- 
latlona  an  promulgated. 

mu  m— coavoainiM  AMXinuiBR8 

Theae  provisions  would  be  neceemry  to 
conform  other  sections  of  the  Atomic 
BMTgy  Act  of  19M  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  thia  bOL  Section  ia3b.  of  the  Act 
would  atao  be  changed  to  provide  for  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Reactor  Saf  eguarda  review 
prior  to  commencement  of  operation  in  the 
caae  of  a  combined  construction  permit  and 
operating  Ucenn. 

TTTLK  nr— affatmi  bat* 

This  provision  enaurca  that  aU  sections  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  including  those  sec- 
tions amended  by  this  bUl.  shall  take  effect 
as  of  the  dato  of  enactment  and  shall  apply 
to  all  pending  and  new  proceedings.  The  last 
phrase  requires  cacb  proceeding  to  meet  the 
terms  of  the  Act  in  order  to  come  under  this 
Act.  For  example,  for  an  application  for  a 
design  approval  already  under  review  by  the 
Commission  to  be  treated  under  section  IM. 
such  an  application  will  have  to  meet  the  re- 
quir«nenU  of  both  subaeetions  IMa.  and 
IMc. 


VAHvajUM 
ttmmjaoKT  Commimum, 
WiaaMiipton,  DC.  fkftniarv  t$.  IMS. 
Hon.  Oaoaaa  H.  Boaa. 
|>nsMea<  or  Me  Smolci 
WfUMmgUm.Da 

Dkmm  Mr.  FaaaiaMi.  Encloeiwl  is  a  Nude- 
ar  Regulatory  Coaunlaakm  lagialatlve  pro- 
poaal  in  the  form  of  a  draft  bffl  to  amend 
the  Atomic  bMrgy  Act  of  1M4.  The  draft 
bUl  to  entitled  the  "Nudear  Power  Plant  U- 
ou^m  and  Standardlaatlon  Act  of  IMS." 
Its  goala  an  to  provide  an  aeemate,  effl- 
dent.  and  men  effective  Ueenalac  for  the 
daaign.  siting,  eoutnictlon.  and  operation  of 
nudear  power  planU  and  other  nudear  f a- 
dlltlee  condatent  with  public  health  and 
aafety.  A  draft  blU  la  to  RnekMun  1.  A  sec- 
tion-by  section  analyda  la  in  Badoaun  3.  A 
comparative  text  la  in  Bidoeun  3. 

The  current  NRC  Uoendng  proeem  baa 
not  dianged  subatantially  since  it  waa  origi- 
nally enacted  31  yean  ago  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  That  ih<T—''«g  proeem  was  a 
prudent  oourae  to  follow  when  the  nudear 
power  indiHtry  waa  In  ita  eaiiy  conceptual 
and  devetopoMnt  years.  In  the  early  yean 
then  wen  many  flrst-ttme  nuclear  plant  ap- 
pUcanta, itfflgTTT—  and  eonatruetora.  and 
many  novel  design  oonoepta.  Aooordlngly, 
the  proeem  waa  atmctured  to  allow  Meenaing 
dedakma  to  be  made  while  dealgn  work  was 
still  in  program  and  to  f ocua  on  caae  specific 
revlewB  of  individual  plant^to  oonsfcler- 
attona.  With  the  matwnthT'  of  the  Induatry, 
it  is  now  poaslble  to  deacribe  and  evaluate 
standardiMd  plant  dealgBS  on  a  generic 
bmte.  ceatintiallr  ocmpleto  dedgna  prior  to 
plant  coMtruetlan.  and  propoaed  plant  dtes 
without  plant  dedgn  details.  At  the  same 
Miiw»,  since  the  early  lOOO'a  and  IMO's  the 
NRCs  safety  reviews  have  become  inereaa 
im^  time  consuming  and  oomplex,  and 
NRC  review  obllgationa  have  been  expanded 
to  cover  a  wfcle  range  of  iMn^afety  isauw 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1M».  Aooordtn^.  the  Commiadon 
dedded  that  the  Uoendng  proeem  must  be 
nf  otmed  to  reflect  theee  and  other  develop- 
ments concerning  the  licensing  review  of  nu- 
dear fadUtlee. 

In  November  1901.  the  Nudear  Regula- 
tory Conuniaslon  eatabUahed  a  Regulatory 
Reform  Task  Force  to  review  the  NRCs  U- 
cendng  process.  I  set  forth  four  obJeeUves 
for  the  task  force: 

to  create  a  mon  ef fecUve  ef tident  vehlde 
for  raMng  and  reeolving  legitimate  pubUc 
aafety  and  environmental  iaauea  regarding 
the  appUcaUona  under  review. 

to  develop  means  for  mon  ef f ecUve  tuUut 
use  of  NRC  reaourom  in  the  Ucendng  of 
new  plantt, 

to  avoid  regulatory  uncertainty  and  plac- 
ing unjiutlfiable  economic  burdens  on  utlli- 
Um  that  may  wish  to  build  a  nudear  plant 
(and  their  ratepayen), 

to  aooompUah  the  above  without  impair- 
ing pubUc  health  and  safety. 

The  task  force  was  requeated  to  make  iU 
nconunendations  to  the  Commission  in  four 
forma:  (1)  leglslaUve  propoeals.  (3)  regular 
tion  changes.  (3)  poMcy  papers,  and  (4)  ad- 
ministrative remedtoa. 

A  Senior  Advisory  Group  consiating  of  the 
General  Counael.  the  EMrector  of  the  Office 
of  Policy  Evaluation,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Safety  aitd  Licendng  Appeal  Board, 
and  Executive  Director  for  OperaUona.  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Task  Force,  was  formed  to  assist  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  in  the  review  of  the 
Task  rant  propoeals.  In  addition.  In  March 
IMS,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Review  of 
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Reform  Prapoa- 

oommlttee  waa  niade 

from  induatry.  public 

state  goveraBMnta-Jt 

with  two  rsporta 


on  the  legialattve  ^ropoaala  devdoped  by 
the  Tuk  Foroe.  A  o#mprehendvc  legislative 
propoeal  waa  placed;  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  pubUc  comment  in  June  ItHX  After  a 
review  of  the  publlf  oommente  and  the  le- 
porU  of  the  Ad  Hce  Committee,  the  Com- 
mission developed  a  final  draft  bOl.  entitled 
the  "Nuclear  Power  Plant  T4c>ndng  Reform 
Act  of  1M3." 

The  NRCs  draft  biU  was  introduced  in 
the  Houae  aa  HJt  3|I3  and  in  the  Senate  as 
&  803.  In  additton.  »  dmUar  nudear  Uoena- 
ing  reform  btU  drafted  by  the  O^artment 
of  Bsergy  was  introduced  in  the  Bouae  aa 
HJt  3511  and  in  tUe  Soiate  m  &  IM.  The 
House  Energy  and  the  Environment  Sub- 
committee, the  Hoi*e  Energy  Conaervatlon 
and  Power  Subeominlttee.  and  the  Senate 
Nudear  Regulation  Subcommittee  eadi 
held  hearingi  on  the  two  billa.  at  whidi  rei>- 
resentatives  of  the  Conunission.  the  Admin- 
istration, the  nuclear  industry,  and  vaitoua 
pubUc  intereat  grouba  testified.  A  third  bill. 
HJt  SOM,  waa  drafted  by  Rtpreaentattvw 
BroyhlU  and  Mootwad  and  waa  introduoed 
in  the  Houae  in  Mgrch  lOM.  None  of  the 
three  bills  waa.  how^vc.  repotted  from  com- 
oUttee  before  the  «ith  Congrem  adjourned. 

The  hearings  on  those  three  bUla  revealed 
that  certain  propolis  namely  thoae  en- 
couraging fadUty  design  standardtaatlon 
and  related  auppmiive  reviatons  to  the  U- 
censtng  proeem  rng^manrtrrt  the  strongeet 
support  Aooordlngly,  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Mth  Congreea.  the  OnmmiaBlon 
reviaed  Ito  eariler  draft  bOl  to  foeua  on  re- 
forms to  the  llnensitg  proeem  which  fadU- 
tate  dealgn  standainimtion.  early  dte  ap- 
proval and  sinide  st4ge  licensing  tat  nudear 
power  plants.  i 

Aa  a  reeult  of  thea^  reviskma.  the  Commia- 
sion  beUeves  that  tliie  endoaed  draft  bOl  ia  a 
more  f  oeuaed  measiire  than  ita  predeeeasor. 
the  "Nudear  Power  plant  IJoensing  Reform 
Act  of  1M3." 

The  proposed  legislation,  if  adopted, 
would  amend  exlstvig  section  IBS  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  add  new  aectlonB 
IM  and  IM.  The  mdst  important  changea  to 
SeeUon  IBS.  Oonstiliction  Permtta  and  Op- 
erating Ucenaea.  wquld  permit  the  lasuanfe 
of  what  would  be  called  a  combined  eon- 
strucUon  permit  and  operating  lieenae  (CP/ 
OL>  and  thereby  fadUtate  NRC  review  of 
essentially  oomplet^  dedgns  prior  to  eon- 
structlon. 

SecUon  IM.  Early  Site  Review,  and  aeo- 
tion  IM,  Apivoval  if  Designa.  are  new  eee- 
Uons  which  authoiiae  the  Commiaaion  to 
issue  a  site  permit  lor  a  fadUty  daaign  ap- 
proval even  though  ho  application  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  a  combiried  CP/OL  has 
been  f  Ued.  Theae  aectlons  have  been  pro- 
poeed  to  fadUtate  teriy  identlflcaUon  and 
reaolutton  of  dte  and  dealgn  iaauea  afto- 
giving  an  opportunity  for  publle  parUdpa- 
Uon.  Theee  aectlonai  would  alao  allow  subse- 
qumt  fadUty  applications  to  rtf erenee  a 
dte  permit  or  deamn  approval  and  have 
thoae  final  detetmiaaUons  be  made  binding 
unlem  there  is  a  sifcstantlal  reaaon  not  to 
do  ao.  Nothing  in  the  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  Commiaajon  to  alter  ita  preeent 
provisions  for  instituting  piorefdinga  to 
modify,  suspend  or  revoke  a  Uoenae  or  to 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  proper 
upon  request  filed  iHtb  the  Commiaaion  for 
such  action. 

The  providona  of  ihe  draft  bUl  do  provide 
a  vehicle  by  which  Uie  Commlasian  can  im- 


prove the  quaUty.  effecUveneaa.  and  effl- 
deocy  of  the  Ucendng  proeem  without  im- 
pairing publle  health  and  aafety  or  detract- 
ing from  the  pubUCa  abOity  to  participate 
In  that  procima  on  disputed  issues.  Acoord- 
ingly.  the  Cnmmiaslon  believw  that  the  pro- 
rialona  In  thia  draft  wiU  acoompUab  our 
above  dated  obJeettvea.  Ilierefore,  the 
OoBunlaBton  majority  urgea  Congreaaional 
approval  of  thia  propoaed  legislation. 

OommlaBloner  Assdstine  adda:  I  cannot 
recoBuaend  that  the  Congrem  enact  the  UU 
propoaed  by  the  Commiaaion.  The  combined 
conatruetlon  permit  and  operating  license 
provision  would  allow  a  plant  to  go  into  op- 
eration without  a  Commiaaion  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  tts  oonstruction.  ita  readinem 
for  operation,  or  of  the  emergency  planning 
arrangamenta.  Moreover,  the  MU  seta  such  a 
hWi  ttareahold  for  obtaining  a  hearing  on 
theee  lasom  that  the  pubUc  wiU  be  effective- 
ly denied  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
matten  whiefa  are  of  greateat  concern  to  the 
population  in  the  vldnity  of  the  plant  Aa  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
mora  detailed  oonunenta.  I  wiU  be  providing 
the  Intereated  Oonunltteee  with  my  views  cm 
thia  legialatton  at  a  later  date. 

Commlaaianen  approving  the  legislatton 
believe  that  the  legialatlon  providm  for 
Oommiaaian  review  of  the  adequacy  of  con- 
struetlan.  reartinfia  for  operation  and  for 
matten  sudi  aa  emergency  planning  ar- 
razweaaenta  at  the  appropriate  timea.  They 
alao  bdleve  that  the  threahold  fOr  obtaining 
a  hearing  ia  proper  aince  it  is  based  upon  a 
general  standard  of  good  cause  and  protec- 
tkm  of  the  publle  health  and  safety,  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  respondbilltlea  of  the 
Oommtaalon  under  the  Atomic  EkMrgy  Act 

The  approving  Commissionen  will  provide 
intereated  Oonantttees  with  additional  views 
on  thia  legUation  at  a  later  date. 
Sineerdy. 

Nnazio  J.  Pallaodio. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OLonf.  Mr.  Chilis,  Mr.  Pbis- 
BLou  Mr.  MgMTim,  Mr. 
WiLsoir.  Mr.  Buboick.  and  Mr. 

NiCKUES): 

8.  837.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  protect  beneficiaries 
under  the  health  care  programs  of 
that  act  from  unfit  health  care  practl- 
tionna,  and  otherwise  to  improve  the 
antifraud  provisions  of  that  act:  to  the 
Committee  oo  FInanee. 

PAXnOR  ABB  PBOOBAK  FaOOCnOH  ACT  POK 

mnaiB  Am  MSDicAm 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  30  years 
ago  Congress  established  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Programs— guarantee- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  that  needed 
health  care  services  would  be  available 
to  the  elderly  and  poor.  Since  that 
time,  the  Senate  G^>ecial  CcHnmlttee 
on  Aging  has  worked  to  assure  that 
the  aenioes  provided  under  these  pro- 
grams are  cost  effective  and  of  good 
quality.  Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Patient  and  Program 
Protection  Act  for  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid" which  will  strengthen  our  abili- 
ty to  protect  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
these  programs  and  to  safeguard  the 
quality  of  care  provided  thereunder. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  study 
released  to  the  cimunittee  at  a  May 
1984.  investigative  hearing,  revealed 


shocking  evidence  of  locwholes  in  the 
HHS  Secretary's  authority  which 
allow  providers  barred  from  practice 
in  one  Federal  program  or  in  one  State 
to  switd)  to  another  program  or  to 
pack  their  bags  and  set  up  praetioe  in 
another  State.  The  OAO  report  identi- 
fied 328  doctors,  osteopaths,  dentists, 
chiropractors,  podiatrists,  and  phar- 
madats  who  had  their  licenses  sus- 
pended or  revolted  for  a  year  or  more 
by  authorities  in  Michigan,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Ohio  for  such  serious  offenses 
as  fraudulent  billing,  sexual  abuse  of 
patients,  incompetence,  and  negli- 
gence. Even  more  disturbing  than  the 
initial  occurrence  of  these  offenses  is 
the  fact  that  well  over  one-third  of 
these  practitioners  held  licenses  in 
other  States  and  many  continued  to 
treat  Federal  patients  after  having 
been  sanctioned. 

The  looidioles  which  allow  this 
State  hopping  and  program  switching 
threaten  the  health  and  safety  of  50 
million  Americans  who  trust  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  to  finance  th^  health 
care  needs.  And,  because  many  of 
these  practitdoners  also  treat  privately 
Insured  patients,  this  problem  is  of 
vital  oaaeera  to  all  Americans. 

Some  estimate  that  the  number  of 
these  unethical,  caipetbagging  doctors 
is  smalL  In  the  May  1084  Aging  Com- 
mittee hearing,  we  heard  testimony  es- 
timating that  as  many  as  36  mHUon 
Americans  may  receive  treatment 
from  unfit  doctors  eaidi  year.  But 
whether  the  number  is  small  ot  large 
is  not  the  point.  TTie  point  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  has  insufficient  au- 
thority to  prevent  incompetent  macti- 
tioners  frmn  risking  the  health  of 
beneficiaries  in  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
and  other  Federal  health  programs. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  serious  and 
shocking  a  problem  we  face  with  a  few 
case  studies  that  the  committee's  in- 
vestigative staff  uncovered: 

Dr.  S  is  a  surgeon  who  poiormed  a 
series  of  extoisive  and  dangerous  back 
surgeries  on  a  number  of  patients.  As 
a  direct  result  of  his  gross  negligence 
and  gross  incoiiv>eteqce  in  the  opoat- 
ing  room,  one  woman  died.  When  he 
lost  his  Ucoise  in  California,  he  took 
up  practice  in  Michigan  and  continued 
to  receive  Federal  reimbursement 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  It  took 
Michigan  6  years  to  finally  revoke  his 
license.  That  was  5  years  ago.  Today, 
Dr.  S  practices  medicine  in  New  York 
State  and  is  stiU  eligible  to  treat  feder- 
ally qwnsored  patients  and  to  bill  the 
taxpayer  under  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. 

An  equally  appalUng  case  is  that  of 
Dr.  T.  He  was  initially  charged  with 
misrepresenting  his  medical  education. 
He  said  he  had  graduated  from  a 
school  in  Saigon,  Vietnam.  Later  he 
changed  his  story  and  said  he  had 
graduated  from  a  school  in  HanoL  In 
March  1981,  he  admitted  to  Califmnia 
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•nUMrtUM  ttiat  tlM  diploiiia  he  bad 
mbBiltted  «m  talae.  He  mirenderad 
his  CkUftmla  tteaoM.  Later.  In  Oeto- 
b«r  IMl  b*  wai  eonvletod  in  a  Federal 
court  <rf  havliw  lolanlttod  telee  new 
dnic  itudtai  to  the  FDA.  In  March 
19tS.  he  aikBttted  to  Artaoa  aathorl- 
tiea  that  he  had  faMfled  hie  eefaool  dl- 
Pt^i^^  He  then  teUed  a  State^ordered 
loompetenee    examination 

i  revoked  hie  Uoenae.  In  No- 

19a  he  auiiendered  hie  Ohio 

beeauee  he  reeetved  two  board 

ettatlone  allecliw  fr""*^  doeumenta. 
Finally  In  1M3  Nevada  revoked  hie  U- 
ceue  but  itayed  the  revoeatkn  and 
Mdeied  B  yeare  probatlan.  Incredibly. 
Dr.  T.  a  eonvletad  ttHon.  who  never 
graduated  trom  medical  aehool.  con- 
tlnuee  to  praetlee  medicine  In  Nevada 
•nd  to  entitled  to  treat  Ifedleare  and 
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If  either  of  theee  pracUtlooen  had 
lost  hlB  drtver*!  Ueeoee  for  drunk  drtv- 
hiy.  hta  name  would  have  gone  Into  a 
nattanal  regietry  and  he  probably 
would  not  be  given  a  driver's  lleenae  in 
moOiar  State.  Tet  we  have  no  nation- 
wide system  to  Identify  doctors  who 
threaten  Uvea  In  their  day-to-day  med- 
ical praetleee.  This  current  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  States  allows  theee 
daiwerouB,  criminal  doctors  to  hop 
tram  Pennsylvania,  to  California,  to 
fgirtitgan— to  sny  one  of  the  50  Statai. 
And  the  current  rcatrletlons  on  HB8' 
authority  mwini  a  doctor  can  be 
banned  In  49  States  and  the  Federal 
Ooveramcnt  will  still  pay  him  fw 
treatlng  Medleare  and  Medicaid  pa^ 
tlents. 

This  Is  neither  an  apprtq>riate  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
nor  a  responsible  way  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  provide  quality  health 
care  for  tts  benefldarles.  It  is  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  on  our  part  that  we  In 
Congress  have  not  glvoi  the  Secretary 
of  HB8  the  authority  needed  to  pre- 
vent theee  unfit  doctors  from  continu- 
ing to  treat  federally  sponaored  par 
tlents. 

Mr.  President.  aUow  me  to  provide  a 
little  badivround  on  the  Secretary's 
existing  authority.  Stnoe  passage  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1971.  the  Secretary  of  HH8— then 
HEW— has  had  the  ability  to  exclude 
from  participation  in  the  Medicare 
Program  practMoners  or  other  Indi- 
viduals, first,  who  knowingly  submit 
false  dalms.  second,  who  charge  Medi- 
care substantially  mme  than  their  cus- 
tomary charges,  or  thhd.  who  provide 
services  substantially  in  excess  of  pa- 
tients' needs  or  provide  services  of  a 
quality  which  falls  to  meet  profession- 
ally reeogniaed  standards  of  health 


Subaequent  amendments  to  the  act 
have,  first,  created  the  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  exclude  from  Medl- 
eare tndlvldualB  who  are  found  by  a 
Prof eask»al  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nisation—now  Peer  Review  Organlm- 


tion-to  be  providing  unneoeasary  w 
substandard  care  to  program  benefici- 
aries, and  seeood.  mandated  the  Secre- 
tary to  suspend  from  partldpatlnn  In 
both  Medleaie  and  Medkald  Indhid- 
uals  who  have  been  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offeMes  retorted  to  their  partldpa- 
ttan  In  thoae  programs. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
196S.  HH8  Secretary  Margaret  Heck- 
ler deletated  the  authority  to  sanction 
twactltloBers  under  theee  statutory 
provtakmi  to  the  inspector  general  of 
HHS.  Since  that  time,  some  480  aanc- 
tkxM  have  been  imposed  by  the  Inspec- 
tor general,  a  number  IH  tlmee  the 
total  number  Imposed  In  the  previous 
11  years.  With  this  marked  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  sanction  activity  has 
come  an  Increased  awareness  of  cer- 
tain loopholes  which  exist  In  the  sanc- 
tion statutea.  One  example  of  such  a 
kMH>hole  Is  that  the  Department  is 
currently  poweriess  to  bar  phyridans 
or  other  practitioners  from  program 
partidpatimi  based  upon  disciplinary 
action  imposed  upon  them  by  State  11- 
eensing  boards.  Other  examples  were 
noted  In  the  Inspector  general's  testi- 
numy  before  the  Aging  Onnmlttee 
during  the  May  1984  hearing  and  in 
the  OAO  report  ^,, 

The  bm  I  am  introducing  today  will 
doae  such  loopholes  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  ability  of  the  Department 
to  protect  both  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
the  Medleare  and  Medicaid  Programs 
and  the  health  and  safety  of  the  bene- 
fldarles of  those  programs.  The  biU 
doaes  such  loopholes  by  expanding 
the  groimds  upon  which  the  Secretary 
can  exdude  health  care  providers 
from  participation  in  federally  funded 
programs: 

It  mamffft^  exdudon  of  first,  those 
providers  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes  reli^Ung  to  the  delivery  of 
health  care  under  Oovemment  pro- 
grama,  such  as  fraud  or  neglect  or 
abuse  of  patients,  obstructing  an  in- 
vestigation Into  such  crimes  or  dis- 
poising  of  controlled  substances, 
second,  those  who  submit  fraudulent 
claims  for  payment,  and  third,  those 
who  violate  the  antlklckback  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  These  pro- 
viders are  to  be  exduded  from  partld- 
patl<m  in  Federal  programs  for  a  mini- 
mum of  B  years. 

The  bOl  also  gives  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretion to  exdude  first,  those  practi- 
tioners who  are  sanctioned  by  a  State 
licensing  authority,  or  who  surren- 
dered their  license  whUe  a  formal  pro- 
ceeding was  pending  before  such  au- 
thority, second,  those  sanctioned 
under  any  Federal  program  involving 
the  provision  of  health  care,  third, 
those  who  submit  claims  substantially 
in  excess  of  their  customary  charges 
without  good  cause,  fourth,  those  who 
fail  to  suiwtly  the  Secretary  with 
access  to  information  needed  to  deter- 
mine whether  reimbursement  is  appro- 
priate, and  fifth,  facilities  that  are 


owned  or  managed  by  a  practitioner 
who  has  been  convicted  of  one  of 
these  uffcinsra.  assessed  a  dvfl  mone- 
tary penalty,  or  exduded  from  a  feder- 
ally funded  health  care  program. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  new  Inf orma- 
tlon-aharlnc  network  by  requiring  as  a 
condition  of  partldpatlon  In  Medicaid 
that  States  provide  the  Secretary  with 
Information  about  formal  sanction 
proceedings  conducted  by  State  licens- 
ing authorities  against  health  practi- 
tioners. It  empowen  the  Secretary  to 
collect  such  Information  and  sharo  It 
with  other  Statea  to  assist  them  In  de- 
termining the  fitness  of  practitioners 
seeing  licenses  to  practice  In  their 
States.  TMs  network  wUl  put  an  end  to 
the  current  ease  with  which  unfit 
praetitionen  avoid  sanctions  simply  by 
croadng  State  Unea. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  the  much  needed  authority  to 
protect  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pa- 
tlente  front  unfit  medical  practition- 
ers, a  number  of  Improvemente  are 
needed  In  the  Secretary's  dvU  mone- 
tary ptny«*«*»  authority  to  protect  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs  from 
flnandal  fraud  and  abuse. 

In  1981.  in  an  effort  to  further  pro- 
tect Medicare  and  Medteald  firom  fi- 
nancial fraud  and  abuse.  Congress  en- 
acted the  dvil  numetary  penalty 
[CMP]  statute— title  42  United  States 
Code  section  1320a-7a-whldi  provides 
an  admli^tatrative  mechanism  to 
obtain  money  sssessmente  and  penal- 
ties against  dishonest  health  care 
practitioners  and  other  providers. 
Where  such  entities  have  failed  to 
render  services  ss  dalmed.  they  can  be 
liable  for  up  to  twice  the  amount 
claimed  as  an  assessment  and  a  penal- 
ty of  up  to  $2,000  per  item  or  service 
impr(K>eriy  dalmed. 

Since  promulgation  of  the  regula- 
tions fstsMlf*'*"g  the  procedures  for 
administering  the  stetute  in  1983.  ap- 
proximately $B  mllll<m  has  been  recov- 
ered from  unscrupulous  health  care 
providers.  However,  it  has  become 
dear  that  several  technical  amend- 
mente  are  needed  to  plug  loopholes  in 
the  CMP  stetute.  The  HHS  inspector 
general's  office  is  seeking  authority, 
first,  to  correct  apparent  oversighte  in 
the  drafting  of  the  original  statute, 
and  second,  to  give  the  Department 
authority  similar  to  that  of  the  Securi- 
ty and  Exchange  Commission  and 
other  Federal  agendes  which  adminis- 
ter dvll  antifraud  statutes. 

In  short,  this  bill  will: 

First,  permit  unified  Judicial  review 
of  the  impodtion  of  monetary  penal- 
ties, and  Medicare  and  Medicaid  sus- 
pensions; 

Second,  provide  for  subpoena  power 
in  all  CMP  hearings— not  Just  those  in- 
volving Medicare: 

Third,  provide  monetary  penalties 
for  claims  submitted  after  the  date  of 
exclusion  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid 


pursuant  to  a  pecf  review  organlntkm 
determination: 

Fourth.  Increase  the  State's  share  of 
CMP  recoveries  Ih  order  to  eneourage 
State  InvestlgatllDn  and  referral  of 
Mf^lfsW  frsiwl  rairs: 

Fifth,  darlf  y  that  the  scope  of  the 
CMP  statute  Indudes  double  billing 
and  false  medical  Icredentlals; 

Sixth,  provide  a  B-year  statute  of 
limitations  for  CMP  actions;  and 

Seventh,  provide  authority  to  sedE 
an  injunction  In  lU  A  district  court  to 
preserve  the  assets  of  a  CMP 
ent,  where  that  Respondent  may 
pate  or  conceal  those  aaseta. 

Mr.  President,  this  legisla>.lon  wUl 
give  the  Secretsry  authority  that  Is 
de«>eratdy  needed  to  protect  the 
fiscal  Integrity  fof  federally  funded 
health  care  pronuns  and  to  aaf aguard 
the  quality  of  c«re  provided  thereun- 
der. I  urge  my  qflUetw  to  Join  me 
and  other  memb^  of  the  Aginf  Com- 
mittee In  spona^ring  this  tanpovtant 
reform  leglslatloai.  Our  poor  and  aged 
oonstituente  desefcre  nothing  less  than 
prompt  passage  k>f  this  legWation.  I 
ask  imanlmouB  odnaent  that  the  biU  be 
printed  In  the  Rsdokd. 

There  being  if>  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  toj  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBO,  as  f oUoisk 

Be  U  emaetti  bw  Pke  SemaU  mmd  Momm  of 
tUpmmUmUvn  o/f  the   Vnitad  Statu  of 
Amtrlca  in  Comgn^  mstemUad, 
aactioHLsaoamnfcSBfiaiHcsswAcr. 

(a)  8B0KT  TtnB.f-Thls  Act  may  be  etted 
u  the  "Patient  and  Pracnm  Proteetlao  Act 
for  Medieue  tad  Hedcsid". 

(b)  AMSHSHBRS  tCO  THB  BOITIM.  Sbuuutt 

Act.— Whenever  ini  this  Aet  so  aoMndment 
is  egpr— Id  In  tertcm  of  an  TrMimfcnwit  to. 
or  repeal  of.  a  ■esttoa  or  other  provlilon. 
the  ref eranoe  ihan  be  oonsidered  to  be  made 
to  a  aeetlan  or  oth^r  pnvtaian  of  the  aodal 
Security  Act 

T ABIA  (IF  CONTKNTB 
Sec  1.  Short  title.  referenccB  in  Aet 
Sec.  a.  Kxcluelon  from  medicaie  and  State 

health  care  twograma. 
Sec.  3.  CItQ  monetary  poaltles. 
See.  4.  Criminal  p^taMlee  for  aeU  tnvolvinc 

me^B^  and  State  health  care 

See.  5.  Information  coaoanins  anetloui 
taken'  by  State  llcenrins  au- 
thorttiee  assinst  health  care 
praetiiloneri  and  provlden. 

Sec  6.  ObUgation  pt  health  can  pracUtton- 
en  and  providers 

Sec  7.  Exclusion  ander  the  medicaid  pro- 
snm. 

Sec  8.  Mtocenanemn  and  oonfocmlns 
amendment!. 

Sec  9.  Eff ecUvc  ditM. 

Sec  10.  Denial,  relocation,  or  nupenaton  of 
ngjabatton  to  manufacture, 
distrieute.  or  diepenee  a  oon- 
troUed  substance  for  enttttea 
exduded  from  the  medicare 
{Mocram. 

SEC  L  &aJUON  I^HI  MSIMCAaB  AND  STAI* 
^^^fibkn  tABS  PBOGBAHa 

Section  11^49  IDJB.C.  lsaOft-7)  la  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  taSUnka: 


or  rtf**"'  umvuiOALa  ams 
raanciPATioa  ni 


"(S)  SmKissioa  or  rtxMM  CLAma.— Any  in- 
dhidual  or  entity  that  the  Secretary  deter- 


lUt.  (a>  MAimATOBT  Ezcumoii.— 
The  Seentary  diall  exdude  from  partlctoia- 
tloo  In  the  programa  under  title  ZVm  the 
f oUowliw  indlvldnals  or  entltIeK 

"(1)  OcavierHMi  asuniM  to  iis»fr>aa  oa 
sxAXB  MBUxm  CASS  raooBAM.— Any  indirfdual 
or  entity  that  has  been  eonvieted  of  a  crimi- 
nd  ottenae  related  to  auch  indivldud'a  or 
entttyt  paittdpatloD  tai  the  deliyeiy  of 
tteoH  or  aervloea  under  title  XVIU  or  under 
any  state  health  care  procram  (ai  defined 
in  ■ubeertlnn  (g))- 

"(3)  OotmcTna  bslatiim  to  pbaus  oa  fa- 
,— Any  indiTidual  or  entity  tliat 
eonvieted.  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  in  fir***-***""  with  the  detivery  of 
health  eare  Items  or  lervioea  w  with  respect 
te  any  aet  or  oaalMion  in  a  prosram  operat- 
ed by  or  **-»^>''^  in  wliole  or  in  part  by  any 
Federal.  Stetc.  or  local  sovemment  agency, 
of  a  cfledad  off enae  relatinc  to— 

"(A)  fraud,  theft  emiMslement  breach  of 
flduetey  reeponaBrfllty,  or  financial  ainiae, 
or 

"(B)  nedeet  or  abuse  of  patimts. 

"(3)  Ouaviciioa  axLATiiro  to  oaaiaucnrai 
or  A>  nnrBsnoATioH.- Any  individud  or 
entity  that  has  been  convicted,  under  Feder- 
al or  State  law.  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
fennee  or  otaetruction  of  any  inveatlsatton 
into  any  erimind  offense  descrflbed  in  parar 
graph  (Dor  (2). 

"(4)  OoancnoM  anAxniG  to  ooinaoLLB> 
BosszAMCS.— Any  individual  or  entity  tliat 
has  been  oonvtcted.  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  of  udawf d  manufacture,  distrilMiticni. 
jiiwrrliiflnn.  or  dispensinc  of  a  controlled 
sulistanee  or  otiier  criminal  offense  relatlns 
to  a  controlled  substance. 

"<S)  SuamaaKW  or  falsb  cuuiis.— Any  in- 
dirtdnd  or  entity  tliat  tlie  Secretary  deter- 
minea  has  knowindy  end  wHlfuIly  made,  or 
ciusod  to  be  made,  any  false  statement  m 
repreaentatinn  of  a  material  fact  for  use  in 
an  appilcatinn  for  payment  under  UUe 
ZVm  or  a  State  tiedth  care  program,  or 
for  use  in  determinins  ttie  ridit  to  a  pay- 
ment under  such  title  or  progiam^^ 

"(6)  FhAua.  aiaraAnas,  abb  omxa  PBoan- 
nsa  Acnvmxa.- Any  individual  or  entity 
that  the  Secretary  determines  tias  commit- 
ted an  aet  irtiieh  is  described  in  sectini 
USSR 

"(b)  PooaaaivB  Kzclobiob.— Tlte  Secre- 
tary may  wcliMlff  from  partldpatlon  in  the 
prosrams  under  title  ZVm  the  following  In- 
dhridualB  and  entittes: 

"(1)  Licana  bbvocatiom  ob  susnoisioH.- 
Any  indlVldud  or  entity- 

"(A)  vAiase  Ueense  to  provide  ttedth  care 
lias  been  revoked  or  suspended  by  a  State  U- 
cenataig  authority  or  wiio  otherwise  lost 
such  a  lleenae  for  reasons  bearing  on  tlie  In- 
dividud's  or  entity's  professlond  oompe- 
tenoe.  profeesiaod  conduct  or  flnandd  in- 
tegrity, or 

"(B)  who  surrendered  such  a  license  wliile 
a  f otBBd  disdpUnary  prooeedinc  was  pend- 
ing Iwfore  such  an  authority  and  the  pro- 
ceeding oonoemed  the  indvldud's  or  enti- 
ty's profeertnnel  ocouietenee,  professional 
coTMlnct  or  finaihff*'  integrity. 

"(2)  SuafaaaiOB  rBOM  rsoBBAL  hbalth  cabs 
raooaAH.- i^  individud  or  entity  which 
lus  been  suspended  or  excluded  from  par- 
tlcipation.  or  otherwise  sancUoned.  under 
any  Fedml  program.  Indudlns  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  Veterans' 
Admintatration.  involvlns  the  provision  of 
liealth  care,  or  under  a  State  hedth  care 
prosram  (as  defined  In  subsection  (g)). 


"(A)  has  submitted  or  caused  to  be  sub> 
mittedbms  or  requests  for  payoMnt  under 
title  ZVm  or  estate  health  care  program 
containing  charges  (or,  in  applicable  eases, 
requests  for  payment  of  costs)  for  items  or 
servlees  furnished  suhsiantially  in  exoem  of 
such  Indlvidud's  or  entttys  customary 
charges  (or.  in  sppUeable  cases,  substentlal- 
ly  in  excess  of  such  indlvidud's  or  entity's 
costs)  for  such  ttesM  or  services,  unlem  the 
Secretary  finds  there  is  good  cause  for  such 
bills  or  requests  containing  sud>  charges  or 
costs: 

"(B)  lias  furnished  itetais  or  serrioes  to  pa- 
tienU  (whether  or  not  digOile  for  beneflU 
under  title  XVm  or  a  State  hedth  care  pro- 
gram) substantially  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
sodi  patlmts  or  of  a  quaUty  wtiidi  f  aUs  te 
meet  prof essiaoally  reoogntaed  standards  of 
liealth  care; 

"(C)  Is— 

"(i)  a  health  maintenance  orsanlxation  (as 
defined  in  section  IMKm))  providing  items 
and  servlees  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  ZIZ  or 

"(ii)  an  entity  furnishing  services  under  a 
waiver  approved  under  section  ISlMbKl). 
and  has  failed  in  a  substantial  number  of 
cases  to  provide  medirally  necessary  itenu 
and  services  that  are  required  under  law  or 
the  contract  with  the  State  under  that  title: 
or 

"(D)  Is  sn  entity  providins  items  and  serv- 
ices -ds  sn  eligible  organisatian  under  a  con- 
tract under  section  187«  and  has  failed  in  a 
sub^antid  "■"»»«•>  of  cases  te  provide  medi- 
cally necessary  items  and  services  that  are 
required  under  law  or  sudi  oontiact 

"(4)  XSxctosioa  or  aBiiiiaa.- Any  entity 
with  respect  to  which  ttie  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  person— 

"(AXi)  with  an  ownership  or  control  into-- 
est  (as  defined  In  section  1134(aM3))  in  that 
entity  or 

"(11)  wlio  Is  an  officer,  directs,  agent  or 
iwMfyinff  emdoyee  (as  defined  in  section 
1126(b))  of  that  enUty— 
isaperaoo — 

"(BXi)  who  has  lieen  eonvieted  of  any  of- 
fense described  In  paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3).  or 
(4)  of  subsection  (a): 

"(11)  agaiiwt  whom  a  dvQ  monetary  pend- 
ty  has  been  assemed  under  section  IIMA:  or 

"(ill)  who  lias  been  excluded  froni  partici- 
pation under  a  program  under  title  jlvui  or 
under  a  State  health  eare  program.     

"(5)  Failubx  to  bucumb  BBqunxD  nroa- 
MAnoH.- Any  enUty  that  did  not  fully  and 
accurately  make  any  dlsdoaure  required  of 
It  by  section  1124  or  section  1123. 

"(6)  FAn.UBB  TO  SUPTLT  BBUUBBIAU  IBVOB- 

MATioB.— Any  dlsfl"f*"ff  entity  (as  defined 
In  section  1124(aX2))  that  fails  to  supply 
(within  such  period  as  may  be  spedfled  by 
the  Secretary  In  regulations)  upon  request 
spedflcaliy  addressed  to  such  entity  by  ttie 
Secretary — 

"(A)  full  and  complete  Infrnmatlon  as  to 
the  ownership  of  a  subcontracUn'  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  in  regulations)  with 
whom  such  entity  has  liad.  during  the  previ- 
ous 12  mont^.  Iwislness  transactions  in  an 
aggregate  amount  In  excess  of  (25.000,  or 

"(B)  full  and  comdete  Information  as  to 
any  significant  business  transactions  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  In  regulations),  oc- 
curring during  the  five-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  sudi  request  between  such 
entity  and  any  wholly  owned  supplier  or  be- 
tween such  entity  and  any  subcontractor. 
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"(T)  TusMtm  TO  suvn-T  p*i  — 

-Any  IndMduBl  or  entity  furaUUng 
lt«nM  or  aoTfoeB  for  vlildi  payment  may  be 
made  under  title  ZVm  or  a  Mate  health 
ear*  procram  that  talli  to  provide  mch  in- 
formation aa  the  Seeretary  findi  neoemary 
to  detenalne  whether  audi  paymentt  are  or 
were  due  and  the  ambontt  thereof,  or  has 
lefMed  to  permit  such  examination  of  it> 
leeordB  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  as 
may  be  neceamry  to  verify  such  Informa- 


"<•)  Pan-ini  to  paonaa  naaDiATi  aocbm 
TO  aai  ■■■«■  I  onoaiuTioa.— Any  Individual 
or  enUty  that  tells  to  grant  ImmwHatf 
aoceas.  upon  reaaoneble  requeat  <as  defined 
by  the  Secretary  in  reculattona).  to  any  of 

the  f oUowtaw: 

"(A)  TO  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  agency 
used  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  mec- 
ifted  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  18i4<a) 
(rtiattiv  to  eompllanee  with  conditkme  of 
parUdpatloB  or  payment). 

"(B)  To  the  Secretary  or  the  State  agency 
in  order  to  perform  the  reviews  and  surveys 
required  under  State  plans  under  para- 
graphs (M).  »1).  and  (3S)  of  section  IMXa) 
and  under  section  IMMg). 

"(C)  To  the  Invcctor  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
the  purpose  of  review  of  records,  docu- 
ments, and  other  daU  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  statutory  functions  of  the 
Inspector  OeneraL 

"(D)  To  a  State  medicaid  fraud  control 
unit  (as  denned  in  section  IMtMq))  tot  the 
purpose  of  conducting  activities  described  in 
that  section. 

"(e)  Moncs  or  Bzcumoa.— <1)  An  exdu- 
slon  under  this  section  or  under  section 
liaSA  shall  only  be  effective  at  such  time 
and  upon  such  1 1  asnnsMr  notice  to  the 
public  and  to  the  imttvldual  or  entity  ex- 
duded  as  may  be  specified  in  reguli^lons 
consistent  with  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Such  an  exduslon  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  furnished  to  an  indi- 
vidual on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
exduslon;  except  that  such  exduslon  shall 
not  apply  to  payments  made  under  title 
ZVm  or  under  a  State  health  care  program 
for- 

"(A)  inpatient  inatltutlanal  services  fur- 
nished to  an  individual  who  was  admitted  to 
such  institution  before  the  date  of  the  ex- 
elnslan.or 

"(B)  home  health  services  and  hospice 
care  furnished  to  an  individual  under  a  idan 
of  care  estahHshed  before  the  date  of  the 
exchislnn. 

unto  the  passage  of  M  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  exduslon. 

"(d)  Basanm  um  ixnaeua.  Rcvisw  o>  Ex- 
cLUSioas  Unaa  twis  Sacnoa.— Any  Individ- 
ual or  entity  that  is  excluded  from  partld- 
patloo  under  this  section  is  entitled  to  rear 
sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing thereon  by  the  Secretary  to  the  same 
^ent  as  Is  provided  in  section  MMb).  and 
to  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  final  de- 
dslon  after  such  bearing  as  is  provided  in 
section  aOMg). 

"(e)  Nonca  to  Statss  «im  BxcLusioa 
vmaa  SrsTS  Hiaub  Cms  Pbooums.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify  each 
appropriate  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  admlnlstntlon  of  each  State 
health  care  program  of  the  fact  and  drcum- 
stanoes  of  each  rxchialon  effected  lunler 
this  seetton  or  sectloo  IIMA. 

"(3)  Badi  State  health  care  program  shaU 
provide  for  the  exclusion  from  partldpatlon 
in  that  program  of  each  individual  and 
entity  during  any  period  in  which  the  indi- 


vidual or  enUty  is  exchided  from  partldpa- 
tlon  in  the  programs  under  title  XVm  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  section  liaSA. 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  such 
required  exduslon  with  redact  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  entity  if  the  Secretary  receivea  and 
approves  a  request  for  such  waiver  with  re- 
spect to  the  Individual  or  entity  from  the 
State  agency  acknlnlrterlng  or  supervising 
the  adBilnlBtratlon  of  the  program. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  shaU— 

"(A)  pnMBptly  notify  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  agency  or  authority  having  re- 
spoiHibiUty  for  the  Ucensing  or  certlfleatlon 
of  an  Individual  or  entity  exduded  from 
partldpatlon  under  this  section  or  section 
IIMA  of  the  tect  and  dreumstanoes  of  such 
exduslon. 

"(B)  request  that  appropriate  investiga- 
tions be  made  and  mnctfcins  Invoked  in  ae- 
Gordanoe  with  applicable  State  Uw  and 
pOUcy.  and 

"(C)  request  that  such  State  or  local 
agency  or  authority  keep  the  Secretary  and 
the  Inspector  General  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  fuUy  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  any  actions 
taken  In  response  to  such  request 

"(f)  Pbuob  or  BzcLUSioa.— (IXA)  Except 
In  the  case  of  an  exduslon  effected  under 
sutaseetton  (bXS).  the  notice  of  exduslon 
under  subsection  (c)  and  the  written  notice 
under  section  IIMA  shall  state  the  earliest 
date  (which,  in  the  case  of  an  exduslon  ef- 
fected pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  may  not 
be  lea  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  the 
exduslon)  on  which  the  individual  or  entity 
may  be  reinstated  under  this  subsection, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  exduslon  effected 
under  subsection  (bKS).  the  notice  of  exdu- 
slon under  subsection  (c)  shall  state  the 
period  of  the  exclusion,  which  shaU  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  length  of  the  period  in  which  the 
individual  or  entity  failed  to  grant  immedi- 
ate accem  described  in  subeectkm  (b)(8).  and 

"(II)  an  additional  period,  not  to  exceed  90 
dayi,  set  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  An  individual  or  entity  exduded  from 
participation  undn  this  section  (other  than 
under  subsection  (bX8))  or  section  113«A 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  manner 
specified  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Initial  period  of  exdu- 
slon and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide,  for  reinsUtement  as  a 
participant  in  the  programs  under  title 
ZVm  and  under  State  health  care  pro- 


"(»  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  such 
reinstatement  If  the  Seeretary  determines, 
on  the  basis  of  the  conduct  of  the  applicant 
whldi  occurred  after  the  date  of  the  notice 
of  exclusion  or  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Seovtary  at  the  time  of  the  exduslon. 
that- 

"(A)  there  is  no  basis  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  or  section  I13aA(a)  for  a  continuation 
of  the  exclusion,  and 

"(B)  there  are  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  types  of  actions  which  formed  the  basis 
for  the  original  exduslon  have  not  recurred 
and  wfll  not  recur. 

"(4)  The  Seeretary  shaU  promptly  notify 
each  appropriate  State  agoiey  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of 
each  State  health  care  program  of  the  fact 
and  dreumstanoes  of  each  reinstatement 
made  under  this  subsection. 

"(g)  Darannoa  or  Star  Hbuab  Cabs 
PBooBAiL— For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
sections  113aA  and  113tB,  the  term  'State 
health  care  program'  means— 

"(1)  a  State  plan  approved,  under  tiUe 
ZDC. 


"(3)  any  program  receiving  funds  under 
title  V  or  from  an  allotment  to  a  State 
under  such  title,  or 

"(8)  any  program  receiving  funds  under 
title  ZZ  or  ftom  an  allotment  to  a  State 
under  sudi  title.". 

SBC  I.  aVIL  MONCTABV  PINALTUi. 

(a)  Oaouaoa  roe  IiiroaiTioa.— (1)  Subsec- 
tion (aXl)  of  section  1138A  (43  VAC. 
1830a-Ta)  la  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Is  for  a  medical  or 
other  Item  or  servlee"  In  the  matter  before 
subparagraph  (A). 

(B)  by  Inaerttng  "is  for  a  medical  or  other 
item  or  service"  in  subparagraph  (A)  aft«- 
"(A)". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(D)  by  striking  out  "(B)"  In  subparagraph 
(B)  and  liMertliw  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)  Is  for  a 
medical  or  other  Item  or  servless". 

(K)  In  subparagraph  (C)  (aa  so  redeaignatr 
ed).  by  striking  out  "seettan  IISS"  and  all 
that  f(dlows  through  "proeeedlags:"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  therea<  "this  section  or  see- 
tions  1138.  1U«.  llSWb)  (as  In  effect  on 
September  3.  1983).  188301)  (as  in  effWt  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Patient 
and  Program  Protactkn  Act  for  Medicare 
and  llMUeaid).  or  1888(b)r'.  and 

(P)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
tlie  f (blowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  the  person  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  Is  false  or  fraudulent,  or",  and 

(3)  Suboeetlon  (aX3XB)  at  such  ssctlon  Is 
mw„mnAmA  by  lOMtting  "(Or  othcr  requlre- 
ment  of  a  State  plan  under  title  JOXY'  after 
"State  agency". 

(3)  Snbseetlan  (a)  of  audi  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  fcdiowing  new  sentence;  "In  addltian  the 
Secretary  may  make  a  determination  in  the 
same  proceeding  to  exdude  the  person  from 
partldpatlon  In  the  programa  under  titie 
ZVm  and  In  any  State  health  care  pro- 
gram.". 

(4)  No  dvU  penalty  or  assessment  may  be 
impcaed  under  section  1138A(a)  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  In  tlte  case  of  a  datan 
fOed  before  August  IS.  1881.  if  liability  for 
the  amount  of  tiw  penalty  or  aaseament 
could  not  have  been  impoaed  with  respect  to 
the  claim  under  section  3739  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  falae 
claims). 

(b)  SxATiRS  or  LooxATioa  oa  Acnom.— 
Subeeetlon  (bXl)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "The  Secretary  may  not  initiate  an 
action  under  this  sscttan  with  respect  to  any 
claim  later  than  six  years  after  the  date  the 
datan  was  presented.  The  Secretary  may  Ini- 
tiate an  action  under  this  section  by  person- 
al service  or  by  maiUng  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified mafl  the  notice  required  by  paragraph 
(3).". 

(c)  CoinoBMiira  AMBmoaT.— Subsections 
(b).  (c).  (f ).  and  (g)  of  such  section  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "penalty  or  assess- 
ment" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "penal- 
ty, smiasiiiiiiit  or  exclusion"  each  place  It 
appears. 

(d)  Pbo-Ratd  PATMBrr  or  Raoovaans  to 
Stats  Aeaaona-Subsectlon  (eXlXA)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"equal  to  the  State's  share  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  State  agency"  and  Inaertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "bearing  the  same  proportion 
to  the  total  amount  recovered  as  the  State's 
share  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  State 
agency  for  such  claim  bears  to  the  total 

mnummt  paid". 
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sorting  "the  appropriate  State 
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T>'«~«"«-»'«*^«"  of, State „ 

1  (as  defined  ^  section  1138(g)).' 


byin- 
or 
the 
pro- 
after 


to  fur- 
at  the  end  tlie  fdl- 


(d) 


(f)  AppucAxiow 
ImoBcnvx 
ther  amended  by 
lowing  new  J 

"(1)  Hie  provtofciba  of 
(e)  of  section  388  aban  apply  with  rmpect  to 
thto  section  to  the  same  extent  as  tbey  are 
appiksUe  with  rcstieet  to  title  n. 

"(J)  Whenever  tUe  Secretary  baa  reason  to 
believe  that  any  pcraon  has  wigagwl.  to  en- 
gaging, or  to  abontl  to  engage  m  any  activity 
which  makea  thBptnaa  subject  to  a  dvfl 
monetary  penaltyi  under  thto  seetiflB.  the 
Secretary  may  brttg  an  aetten  tai  an  appro- 
priate dtotrict  om^  of  the  Utatted  States 
(or.  If  appUcabie.  a  Ontted  States  ooort  of 
any  territory)  to  ^Uoin  such  aetMty.  or  to 
enjoin  the  peraanlfrom  cenwiaWng.  renov- 
ing.  or  fun'f "*'*' *'<  assets  aUdi  may  be  re- 
quired In  order  topay  a  dvO 
alty  if  any  audi  p«ialty  wen  to  be 
or  to  seek  other  a^roprlate  rdlef .". 
nc  4.  cmoiuL  pauuma  won  icn  imvolv- 

AMD  graiS  BALtB 


1909 


(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 


(a)'naancAL 


"camaiAi, 


ALisaAitas 

OrSTAXBBSI 


(3)  In  subsectian^  (aXl).  by  striking  out  "a 
State  plan  approve  under  thto  title"  and  In- 
serting in  lien  thereof  "a  program  under 
titie  XVm  or  a  Sate  health  can  program 
(aa  daflned  m  seettn  1138(g))": 

(3)  In  the  mattei'  In  subaectloB  (a)  follow- 
ing paragraidi  l4>.  by  striking  out  "thto 
title"  the  flrat  pia«e  It  appears  and  taiaerttaig 
in  lieu  thereof  "tfa^  program": 

(4)  in  the  last  atmtence  of  aubaertlwi  (a), 
by  atrttJng  out  "thto  title"  the  flist  piaee  It 
appears  and  liaerttaw  In  Ilea  thereof  "title 
ynr".  and  by  atilklng  out  "thto  title"  the 
second  plaoe  It  appears  and  taiaerting  bi  Ueu 

thoeof'thattttlir: 


(5)  In 
(3XB).  and  (8XA) 
ing  out  "thto 
thereof  "title 
program"  each 

(6)  in 
home  health 
ployed  in  thto  til 
thereof   "home 
entity  for  vrtilch 


(IXA).  (1KB).  (3XA). 

subaeetian  (b).  by  strik- 

and  inaertlng  ki  lieu 

or  a  State  health  can 

It  appears; 

(c).  by  striking  out  "or 
(ss  those  teima  an  em- 
)"  and  luseitliig  In  lieu 
aney.  or  other 
certification  to  required 
undo- title  XVm  or  a  State  health  can  pro- 
gram": and  I 

(7)  in  subsectk4  <d).  by  striking  out  "thto 
title"  and  tawertfag  In  lieu  thereof  "title 
XIZ"  each  place  $  appears. 

(b)  Rxaaamuxsoa  or  Sacnoa  1877(d)  as 
Sacnoa  1138B(e>f-Subeectk)n  (d)  of  section 
1877  to  redesignatM  as  subsecttan  (e)  and  to 
transferred  and  inserted  In  section  1808  at 
the  end  thereof .   ' 

(c)  RsBBSimiATimi  or  Sacnoa  1900  ab  Sac- 
noa 1138a-8ecUon  1909.  as  amended  by 
Bubeectlons  (a)  aiid  (b)  of  thto  section,  to  re- 
designated as  seetion  1138B  and  to  trans- 
ferred to  title  3a  and  Inserted  iamedlately 
after  section  1138JIL 

(d)  RsPBAL-Seetlon  1877  (other  than  sub- 
section (d)  therebf  which  was  transferred 
under  subsection  (b)  of  thto  section)  to  re- 
pealed. 


.A^ 


(a)  M^i— ^«"«  PLAB  BaqmaBMsaT.— Section 
t8eKa)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  amend- 


(1)  by  stifttaw  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (48), 

(3)  by  atrfkiiw  oat  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (48)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  sad",  and 

(3)  by  liiaiiilliii  after  paragraph  (48)  the 
f oUowlBg  new  paragraiA: 

"(47)  provide  that  the  State  will  provide 
liifiwiiiallnn  and  aooeH  to  certain  Inforaw- 
tion  iwtrffMwg  aanrtkwia  taken  againat 
health  can  praetitianen  and  provldeTs  by 
State  !f«— '■'"g  autlioritiea  In  accordance 
with  aeetian  1818.".  . 

(b)  mooMAXiaai  RaqnniD.— Title  ZIZ  to 
I  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 


1819.  (a)  laroaiunoa 

.—The  requirement  referred  to 
In  aeetkm  1903(aX47)  to  that  the  State  muat 
provide  for  the  f ollowlnr. 

"(1)  iBPOoiunaai  Raroanira  Ststsm.— 
The  State  must  have  In  effect  a  system  of 
nportiiw  the  f tdlowing  inf  ommtlon  with  re- 
ject to  formal  proceedings  (as  defined  by 
the  Seeretary  in  regulations)  conduded 
agaliMt  a  health  can  practitioner  or  entity 
by  any  authority  of  the  State  (ot  of  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof)  responsible  for  the 
Itft'^jjity  of  health  can  practitioners  or  en- 
tttiea: 

"(A)  Any  advose  action  taken  by  such  11- 
cenlng  authority  as  a  result  of  the  proceed- 
ing. hwl^iH*^  any  revocation  or  suspension 
of  a  Uceue  (and  the  length  of  any  such  sus- 
peiudon).  reprimand,  censun.  or  probation. 

"(B)  Any  'W™»"ii*i  or  dosun  of  the  pro- 
nfiHngi  by  reaaon  of  the  practitioner  or 
entity  surrendering  the  license  or  leaving 
the  State  or  Jurisdiction. 

"(C)  Any  other  lorn  of  tiie  license  of  the 
practitioner  or  entity,  whether  by  operatitm 
of  law.  voluntary  surrender,  or  othnwise. 

"(3)  Aocoa  TO  BocoMBaTS.— The  State 
must  provide  the  Secretary  (or  an  entity 
A^MgmmtmA  |gr  tlw  Sccretary)  with  acoem  to 
such  doeumenU  of  the  authority  deecribed 
In  paragraidi  (1)  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Seeretary  to  determine  the  facte  and  dr- 
cumataneea  ooncemlng  the  aetiana  and  de- 
liiiiilnaMnni  deecribert  In  auch  paragraph 
for  the  puipuee  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

"(b)  VoBM  or  laroaiiAnoa.- The  Informa- 
tion rtnarrltwil  tai  subsection  (aXl)  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Secretary  (or.  under  sultsr 
bie  anangeoaente  made  by  the  Seeretary.  to 
another  entity)  In  such  a  form  and  manno' 
aa  the  Seeretary  determlnea  to  be  appropri- 
ate In  order  to  provide  for  aettvltlea  of  the 
Secretary  under  thto  Act  and  in  order  to 
directly  or  throu^  suitable  ar- 
made  by  the  Secntary.  infor- 


•(1) 


to  TfotMiig  authorities  deecribed  in 

i(aXl). 

"(8)  to  State  agendes  administering  or  su- 
pervtalng  the  administration  of  State  health 
can  programs  (as  defined  in  seetion 
1138(g)). 

"(3)  to  utilisation  and  quality  control  peer 
review  onganlaations  deecribed  in  part  B  of 
title  ZI,  and 

"(4)  to  State  medicaid  tnuA  ctmtrol  unite 
(as  defined  In  section  190S(q)). 
In  order  for  such  authorities  to  determine 
the  fltneas  of  Indlvlduato  to  provide  health 


to  protect  the  health 
safety  of  indlvlduato  receiving  health  can 
through  audi  programa.  and  to  protect  the 
flaeal  Integrity  of  auch  programa. 

"(c)  OuarisaTiAUTT  or  laroBMAnoa 
Paovnaa.- The  Seeretary  ahall  provide  for 
n^f^^Ki«  nfeguaida  for  the  contkkntiallty 
of  auch  of  the  Information  furnished  under 
subsection  (a)  as  to  not  otherwiae  available 
to  the  publle.". 

SIC  C  OOUCAnON  or  HBALni  CABg  PBACn- 

Tiown  AND  poovmgBa 
Section  1158  (43  UAC.  1330c-8)  to  amend- 
ed-   

(1)  by  striking  out  "title  XVlll"  and  "such 
title"  in  subsection  (a)  and  taiserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "thto  Act"  in  eadi  histance.and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "title  ZVm"  each 
place  It  appears  In  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thneof  "thto  Act". 

7.  KXCLiniON  UMDCB  lOB  MBNCAID  POO- 


Section  1903  (43  VJS.C.  lS9«b)  to  amended 
by  tnertlng  after  subsection  (f)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(gXl)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
provided  under  State  law.  a  State  may  ex- 
dude any  individual  or  entity  bom  partid- 
patlon  in  the  State  plan  under  thto  title  for 
any  reason  for  which  the  Secretary  could 
exdude  the  individual  or  entity  from  par- 
tldpatlon  in  the  programa  under  title  xVlil 
under  section  1188  or  1138A. 

"(3)  In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  pay- 
mente  for  miMWrt>«  -?■«-*«■>—  under  section 
1003(a).  with  respect  to  paymente  the  State 
makes  to  a  health  mataiteoanee  organisa- 
tions (as  defined  In  section  1908(m))  or  to  an 
entity  fumtohlng  services  under  a  waiver  ap- 
proved under  section  1919(bXl).  the  State 
must  provide  that  It  will  exdude  from  par- 
ticipation, as  sodi  an  organisation  or  entity, 
any  organisation  or  entity  that— 

"(A)  could  be  exduded  under  aectlon 
1138(bX4)  (rdating  to  ownera  and  managing 
emidoyeea  who  have  been  convicted  of  cer^ 
tain  Crimea  or  received  other  aanctiona).  or 

"(B)  has.  directly  or  indirectly,  a  substan- 
tial contractual  relationship  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  with  an  tndlvfclual  or  entity 
that  to  described  In  section  1138(bX4XB). 

"(3)  Aa  used  In  thto  subsection,  the  term 
'exdude'  Indudes  the  refusal  to  enter  into  a 
participation  agreement  or  the  termination 
of  such  an  agreement.". 

SBC     t.     lOSCEIXAmOIB     AND     (X>NPOBlllNC 
AMBNDHDfTB. 

(a)  MAixaaAL  ahs  Chilo  Hbauh  Pbo- 
aaAM.-Sectton  S04(b)  (43  V&C.  704(b))  to 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4).  ^   , 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  payment  for  any  item  or  service  fur- 
nished by  an  Individual  or  entity  exduded 
from  participation  in  the  program  under 
thto  title  pursuant  to  section  1128  or  section 
1138A.". 

(b)  DiacLosuax  Rs«oibsmbbt8.— (1)  Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1138  (43  nJS.C.  1330a- 
5)  is  unoMied— 

(A)  in  the  first  aentence,  by  strfldng  out 
"or  other  institutl«m"  and  all  that  follows 
throu^  the  polod  at<the  end  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "or  other  entity  (other  than 
an  Individual  practitimier  or  group  of  practi- 
tioners) shall  be  required  to  dlsdoae  to  the 
Secretary  or  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  the  name  of  any  person  who  ha*  an 
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owamhlp  or  cootral  Intemt  (m  defined  In 
aeettaa  liaMaXS))  tn  auefa  enUty.  or  It  a 
n—iMigitH  enplojae  (aa  defined  In  eubaec- 
UoD  (b))  of  niefa  entity,  end  who  la  or  liM 
been  excluded  or  aMpanded  froaa  partldpa- 
tton  In  a  pngraaB  under  title  XVm  or  In  a 
atate  health  caic  pramm  deecrtbed  In  aec- 
tloB  11M(|)  or  baa  been  eonvieted  of  any 
ertelnal  of fCMe  on  the  baala  of  which  the 
indhrklual  or  entity  may  be  excluded  from  a 
procram  under  aectlon  113S.",  and 

(B>  In  the  aeoond  aantenoe.  by  itrlklnt  out 
"imUtutlon.  organiaation.  or  acency"  and 
tnaertint  In  lieu  thereof  "entity". 

<3)  Subeectlon  <b>  of  auch  aeetloa  la 
amended  by  atrikinc  out  "tnetltutkin.  orga- 
niaation. or  aaency"  and  Inaertlnc  tn  lieu 
thereof  "enUty"  each  place  tt  appeara. 

(e)  »«—"•»—  PATMBRa.— (1)  Section  1862 
(43  UAC.  lJ96y)  la  amended- 

<A)  by  itriklnc  out  ■uheertlon  (d).  and 

(B)  by  ^■■iMiiiig  subeectlon  (e)  to  read  aa 
foilowa: 

"(e)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
Utle  with  reapect  to  any  Item  or  aervloe  fur- 
nished by  an  IndlTidual  or  enUty  durtng  any 
period  when  the  Indlvfclual  or  entity  k  ex- 
cluded from  paitidpatloa  in  a  procram 
under  thla  title  puiauant  to  section  1128  or 
aecUon  112aA.''. 

(2)  SecttaM  18««JxaMA>  and  188a(hX4) 
(42  VS.C.  lSSSu(JX2XA).  13My(hM4))  are 
each  aaawided  by  atrikinc  oat  "paragrapha 
(2)  and  (2)  of  aectlon  1862(dr  and  Inaertlnc 
In  Hen  thereof  "sobeectlona  (c).  (d).  and  (f) 
of  aectlan  112t". 

(2)  Paracraph  (3)  o<  aectlcm  1886(f)  (42 
VA.C  1286ww(f ))  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 


"(3)  The  p«o»iriona  of  aubeectlona  (c) 
throiwh  (f)  ol  aectlan  1128  ahall  to  apply  to 
deteimlnatlona  made  under  paracrairti  (2)  In 
the  aaaae  manner  aa  they  apply  to  exdu- 
skMW  effected  under  section  lt28(bX2)i". 

(d)  TUmuTion  or  PKu»iai  AMKHiina 
Unai  lfaBcaas.-8aetkm  1888  (43  VJOJC. 
t38Bec)  to  amended— 

(1)  tv  atrikinc  out  paragng^  (3)  of  aub- 
aectlan(a): 

(3)  by  amending  lubaertion  (b)  to  read  aa 
ftriknm: 

"(bXl)  A  prwrider  of  aervioea  may  termi- 
nate an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  at  auch  time  and  upon  such 
notice  to  the  Secretary  and  the  public  aa 
may  be  provided  In  regulattena.  except  that 
notice  of  more  than  dx  montha  shall  not  be 
rcQUirefL 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  refuae  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  under  thla  aectlon  or. 
upon  such  reaacnabk  notice  to  the  provider 
and  the  pabUc  aa  may  be  speclfled  In  regula- 
tiana.  may  refuae  to  renew  or  may  terminate 
auch  an  agreement  after  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  haa  determined  that  the  provider 
faOa  to  eonply  wbatanhally  with  the  provl- 
sioas  of  the  agreement,  with  the  provlaiona 
of  thla  title  and  regttationa  thereunder,  or 
with  a  corrective  action  required  under  sec- 
tion 1886(f)(2XB). 

"(B)  haa  determined  that  the  provider 
faOa  snhatantially  to  meet  the  applicable 
provlalCBa  of  aectlan  1881.  or 

"(C)  has  excluded  the  provider  from  par- 
tirtpatian  In  a  program  under  thla  title  pur- 
suant to  aectlan  1138  or  aectlon  1128A. 

"(3)  A  termtawtian  of  an  agreement  or  a 
iiifi—l  to  mew  an  agieement  under  this 
subeectlon  (and  a  termlaatlan  of  approval  of 
a  supplier  under  thla  Utle)  ahall  be  effecUve 
on  the  same  date,  and  with  rtapect  to  the 
aame  Itema  and  aervicea.  as  an  exduaion 
from  partidpatlan  under  the  procrama 
under  this  title  would  become  effective 
under  section  1128(cXl).": 


(3)  by  Inaertinc  "or  baa  not  been  renewed" 
In  paragrapha  (1)  and  (3)  of  subeectlon  (c) 
after  "terminated":  and 

(4)  by  Inaertlnc  "or  nonrenewal"  In  sub- 
section (e)  after  "termination". 

(e)  OvBoutf  wm  Miwoaa  S*acnom.— 
Section  1888(e)  (43  UAC.  lS85ff(c))  la 
m,„am,AmA  by  bMertlnc  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUqwinr  ".  except  that 
an  Inatitution  or  acency  la  not  entitled  to 
separate  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
Inc  under  both  aectlon  1188  and  thla  aectlon 
with  reepect  to  a  determination  or  determi- 
natlona  baaed  on  the  wuatt  underlyinc  fftcU 


(f)  «*—""»  Puui  RsvuKMn.— Section 
1803(a)  (43  UJB.C.  lS86b(a»  la  amended- 

(1)  In  paiacraph  (38).  by  atrikinc  out  "re- 
spectively. (A)"  and  aU  that  foilowa  up  to 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  and  insettlnc  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Infonnatlon  deecribcd  In 
secttan  1138(bX8r.  and 

(3)  In  paracraph  (38>— 

(A)  by  atrikinc  out  "bar"  and  Inaertlnc  In 
lieu  thereof  "exelode", 

(B)  by  atrikinc  out  "peiaon"  and  Inaertlnc 
In  lieu  thereof  "Individual  or  entity"  each 
place  It  appeaia,  and 

(C)  by  Inaertlnc  "or  section  1138A"  after 
"section  1138". 

(C)  DXMIAL  or  RnMBUL  FUIAIKIAL  Paxtici- 

PATioa  mnB  MmcuB.— Paracra^  (8)  of 
section  1808(1)  (43  VA.C.  1386b(l))  la  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follows: 

"(3)  with  reapect  to  any  amount  expended 
for  Itcma  or  aervioea  fumlahed  under  the 
Irian  by  any  Individual  or  entity  durinc  any 
period  when  the  Individual  or  entity  la  ex- 
duded  tma  participation  In  the  State  plan 
under  thla  title  purauant  to  aectlon  1138  or 
aectlon  1138A:  or". 

(h)  Miaicare  DncLoavaB  RaouixBiBVTa.— 
Section  1808(n)  (43  U.S.C.  1396b(n»  la 
"T*»«'««H  by  f^Hfciwj  out  "haa  a  direct  or  In- 
direct ownerdilp  or  control  Intcreat  of  5  per- 
cent of  more"  and  Inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
"la  a  peraon  with  an  ownership  or  control 
Intereat  (aa  defined  in  section  1134(aX3))". 

(i)  Tnu  ZX.-Sectton  3006(a)  (43  UAC. 
1387d(a))  la  amended- 

(1)  by  atrikinc  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
craph (7). 

(3)  by  atrikinc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
pancraph  (8)  and  Inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
":  or",  and 

(3)  by  addUnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlncnew  paracraph: 

"(8)  for  payment  for  any  Item  or  aervloe 
furnished  by  a  peraon  ereluded  from  partici- 
pation In  the  procram  under  thla  title  pur- 
suant to  aectlon  1138  or  sectkm  1138A.". 
nc  a  grrwnvi  iMni. 

(a)  la  Onouo.- except  aa  provided  In 
(b>  and  (c),  tho  amendmenta 

by  thli  Act  ahaU  become  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  14-day  period  becinninc  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act  and 
ahaU  not  apply  to  admlnlatrmtlve  proeeed- 
inci  commenced  before  the  end  of  auch 
period. 

(b)  MumaTOBT  Mnmnni  ExcLoaiom 
Am.T  PM>aneTivB.T.— Subparacraph  (A) 
of  sectkm  1138(fXl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (aa  amended  by  this  Act).  Insofar  aa  it 
requlrca  an  excluaion  of  not  lees  than  five 
years  In  the  caae  deacrtbed  in  section 
1128(a)  of  that  Act.  ahall  not  ap^y  to  exdu- 
slona  baaed  on  convictioni  oceurrinc  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act 

(c)  &f.ii»a  Dan  roa  (Tlmwiie  m  llBic- 
AD  Law.— (1)  The  amendmenta  made  by  aeo- 
Uona  5  and  8(f)  apply  (except  aa  provided 
under  paracraph  (2))  to  paymenta  under 
Utle  ZIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 


quartera  beginnlnc  aaore  than  30  daya 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act 

(3)  In  the  caae  of  a  Stat*  plan  for  medical 
aaslatanee  under  title  ZIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  whkdi  the  Secretary  of  Health 
■nd  Human  Oeiiicjea  determlnea  requirea 
State  lecialatlan  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requireaaentB  Impoaed 
by  the  amendmenta  made  by  thla  Act  the 
State  plan  ahall  not  be  recarded  aa  f alllnc  to 
comply  with  the  requlnmenta  of  auch  Utle 
solely  on  the  baali  of  Ita  faflure  to  meet 
theae  addlt.lonal  requlrcmanta  before  the 
firat  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  becin- 
ntac  after  the  cloee  of  the  flrot  racular  aea- 
aion  of  the  State  locialature  that  becina 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act 

(3)  Subaectton  (J)  of  aectlon  1138A  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  (aa  added  by  aectlan  3(f) 
of  thla  Act)  takee  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  Act 

(d)  Raeuuxiom.— Any  raculationa  re- 
quired to  be  proouilcated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  HuBoan  Servleea  purauant  to 
thla  Act  ahaU  be  promulgated  aa  final  regu- 
laUona  by  not  later  than  aix  montha  after 
the  date  of  the  enaetaaant  of  thla  Act 


accnoN  la  dcnui.  iBvocATiaH.  (w 

wow  or  MownuiioiiTO  mHorac- 

rANCl  roB  BRI- 


(a)  III  Onnui Section  304(a)  at  the 

Controlled  Subatancea  Act  (31  VB.C  8S4(a)) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  atriking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(3)  by  atrikinc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paracraph  (3)  and  Inoertinc  In  Ueu  thereof 
";  or",  and 

(3)  by  Inaertinc  after  paragraidi  (3)  the 
foUowina  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  haa  been  exeludad  team  partidpatlan 
In  a  program  under  Utle  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  purauant  to  aectlan  1138(a)  of 

(b)  Ounpuimw  AimnMBRa  to  Socul 
Skobitt  Act.  SubaactJona  (eXl)  and  (fX4) 
of  aectlan  1138  of  the  Social  Saeortty  Act  aa 
amended  by  aactlon  3  of  thia  Aet  are  each 
amended  by  Inaertlag  "(and.  in  the  caae  of 
an  exduaion  effected  purauant  to  aubaection 
(a)  and  to  which  aectkn  304(aX4)  of  the 
Controlled  Subatancea  Act  may  apply,  the 
Attorney  Ooneral)"  after  "each  State 
health  care  program". 


By  lir.  CHAnz  (for  himself. 

llr.    MaTwiac.    Mr.    WinacBu 

and  lir.  IfBRBmauM): 

8.  8S8.  A  MU  to  repeal  title  vm  of 

the  Education  for  Beonomte  Security 

Act.  relatlnc  to  equal  aoceoc  to  miblle 

aeoindary  aehools;  to  the  Committee 

tm  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea. 


.  or  aquAL  Aooaaa  act 
Mr.  CHAFES.  Mr.  President.  In  June 
of  1M4  Congrecs  aoproved  the  Equal 
Aooeaa  Act.  ectabllihlng  for  the  first 
time  a  Federal  standard  for  the  use  of 
public  school  faculties  in  the  United 
States.  This  law  was  unnecessary  then, 
it  is  unnecessary  now.  and  it  will 
create  more  problems  than  it  solves 
for  American  schools.  Today  I  Join 
with  Senators  Matkus.  Wnoam.  and 
MRSsaBAUM.  in  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  this  measure. 

In  voting  against  the  equal  access 
bill  last  year,  my  primary  concern  was 


that  Congress  should  not  further  com- 
pound the  proUctais  faced  by  educap 
tors  by  diverting  ihelr  attention  from 
efforts  to  improve;  puUic  schools.  Con- 
gress and  the  adsiinlstratlim  have  ex- 
pressed a  great  d4al  of  ooooem  alwut 
the  need  to  imprbve  American  educa- 


tion. We  have 
most  educational  1 
nate  at  the  local  1 

The  Equal 
ach(x>l  invr 
wake  of  the 


recognised  that 
ef orms  should  otigi- 

Act  was  not  a 
It  initiative.  In  the 
e's  rejection  of  a 


constitutional  amtodmmt  permitting 
organised  school  prayer,  the  Equal 
Aoceas  Act  provided  an  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  tepress  support  for 
limited  religious  acUvlty  in  ptfbllc 
schools.  Howevo-.  It  raises  many  of  the 
aame  constitution^  questions  posed  by 
the  school  prayer  jamendment  and  im- 
poses new  Federal;  standards  over  local 
policies  governing  the  use  of  school  fa- 
cilities. 

The  act  holds  that  whenever  a 
miblic  sduMl  permits  noncutrleulum- 
related  student  groups  to  meet  on 
school  premises  'during  niminstruc- 
tional  time,  it  mUst  provide  aooev  to 
school  facilities  rekardleas  of  the  "reU- 
gious.  political.  i^Ulosophical  or  other 
content  of  the  si^eech  at  such  meet- 
ings." Thus,  if  groups  suidi  as  the 
chess  dub.  the  dfama  society,  or  the 
ski  dub  are  alloired  to  meet  in  the 
school  buflding.  ebual  accommodation 
must  be  made  f ot-  religious.  p(ditlcal. 
and  othM' gatherings. 

As  if  there  wa«  not  already  enou^ 
requirements  imposed  aa.  local  schools 
by  the  Federal  Clovemment.  now  we 
are  defining  the  efctracurricular  rights 
of  students.  This  is  a  significant  new 
Federal  intrusloni  into  the  local  ded- 
donmaking  iwooeis.  Supporters  of  the 
measure  argued  that  it  would  protect 
the  ri^ts  of  all  students  to  free 
speech  and  renuyve  government  hostil- 
ity toward  religio*  in  the  schools.  But 
the  act  weakois  t^e  authority  of  local 
school  officials  td  ezerdse  disessWrm 
in  these  matters;  and  can  lead  to  a 
quagmire  of  confusion  and  discord 
where  none  previously  existed. 

Although  the  e^ual  access  law  does 
not  expressly  saniBtion  organlaed  reli- 
gious activity  ouilng  instruetlanal 
hours,  it  dearly  h  designed  to  insure 
that  religious  activity  has  a  place  in 
the  public  sehooiM-  In  many  ooaamuni- 
ties  this  is  deeply  troubling  to  parents, 
students,  teadberi  and  others  who  be- 
lieve religion  sboiiAd  be  (>bserved  In  the 
h<»ne  and  the  plaJDe  of  wwrshlp.  not  in 
public  schools.  Ais  a  result, 
can  erupt  (ttvid 
mlnistrators. 
members,  and 
ty  whose  ( 

The  equal 
questi(ms< 
al   separation 
state.  Court 
have  been 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  is  expected  to 


students,  school  ad- 
its,  school   board 
in  the  ocmmuni- 
l<m  is  essentlaL 
law  raises  difficult 
the  coostttutii^ 
church   and 
on  thia  quostlan 
usive  thus  tar,  and 


provide  guidanoe  in  the  matter  later 
this  year.  But  whether  or  not  the  law 
is  found  strictly  constitutional  is,  I  be- 
lieve, beside  the  point.  This  law  Is  bad 
public  policy.  It  threatens  to  divide 
our  sehocds  and  omununities  over 
matters  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
educatlaoal  imiwovement.  and  it  can 
nniy  Impede  the  improvement  efforts 
of  local  schools  leaders. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  lack  a  defini- 
tive Judicial  ruling  aa  the  equal  access 
question  is  that  it  has  been  tested  only 
rarely.  The  principal  argument  made 
In  favor  of  this  proposal  last  year  was 
that  voluntaiy  student  religious  orga- 
.^i^rtwM  ««re  being  widely  and  un- 
fairly preduded  from  using  school  fa- 
cilities. Tet  the  ludk  of  a  uniform  na- 
tional requirement  has  vparently  not 
prevented  local  school  leaders  from  re- 
solving questions  about  the  use  of 
school  faculties.  Out  of  24.000  second- 
ary sdkools  in  the  United  States  serv- 
ing about  20  million  students,  very 
few— perhaps  fewer  than  50— equal 
have  been  brought  to  Ilti- 
Sdiool  administrators,  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  sduxd  boards  have 
reacdved  these  questfams  according  to 
local  preferences  and  concerns. 

A  nationwide  survey  conducted  by 
the  American  Association  of  School 
AilmlnlftT**'*—  '■■*  r— *•  *nM-*u»  a%mt. 
the  equal  access  law  "fixes"  an  area  of 
public  pclOeg  that  wasnt  brcAoL  Of 
479  sdMMd  districts  responding  to  the 
survey.  <nily  8  instan<*B  were  dted  ta 
irttldi  student  religious  groups  ap- 
pe^tod  to  local  school  boards  over  the 
denial  of  their  requests  to  iise  school 
fafilW**.  and  (xdy  1  district  reported 
that  litigation  resulted. 

Local  sdiool  administrators  make 
dedalons  every  day  about  what  is 
tiiiig**t  »»M*  discussed  in  our  schools 
and  what  types  of  activities  contribute 
to  the  ovmdl  fn'-'chw^wt  of  ctudents. 
They  work  dosdy  with  local  school 
board  members,  fiunilty,  and  parmU 
in  devdoping  programs  to  suit  commu- 
nity needs,  and  in  rescdving  problems 
when  tbtv  arise.  There  Is  scant  evi- 
dence ot  problems  requiring  this  Fed- 
eral law  which  weakens  the  discretion 
of  local  educatota  and  distracts  their 
attention  from  providing  instructional 
Uartfirstilp 

There  Is  Increasing  evidence,  howev- 
er, that  the  equal  access  law  will  have 
the  unintended  effect  of  creating  new 
proUems  for  American  schools.  In 
school  dlstrlets  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  equal  access  law  is  creating 
coofuskai  and  conflict  over  which  or- 
ganlmtlons  should  be  permitted  to 
meet  In  sduxd  facilities.  Should  all 
groups  calling  themsdves  religious  or 
political  be  accommodated?  Should 
teachers  be  required  to  supervise  the 
meetings?  How  should  "noninstruc- 
tional"  bie  defined?  Is  it  possible  to 
grant  access  to  aomit  groups  but  not 
othei«?  Do  paroits  really  fed  it  is  the 
reaponstbUlty  of  the  public  schools  to 


expose  their  children  to  the  full  range 
of  rel^ous.  political,  and  philosophi- 
cal thought? 

These  are  not  the  questions  which 
should  demand  the  attention  of  adbool 
•dministrators.  These  are  not  the 
issues  which  should  dominate  the 
agenda  of  school  board  meetings. 
These  sre  not  the  problems  to  which 
students  snd  teachers  and  parmts 
should  devote  their  energies.  The 
equal  access  law  is  doing  nothing  to 
iminove  academic  achievement.  It  is 
doing  nothing  to  improve  the  quality 
of  tieaching.  It  is  doing  nothing  to  im- 
prove community  support  for  public 
education.  AU  it  can  do  is  make  a 
tou^  Job  tougher  for  American  edu- 
cators and  divert  local  tax  dollars 
away  from  schools  into  costly  legal  dis- 
putes. At  a  time  when  we  are  strug- 
gling to  m»i»i»Atn  a  decent  levd  of 
^jtmiiing  for  public  edoaJtion,  this  is 
the  last  thing  we  need. 

I  h(H>e  my  colleagues  will  Join  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  to  repeal  the 
equal  access  law  before  it  further  dis- 
nu>ts  efforts  to  improve  the  learning 
envlronmoit  in  American  schools.  I 
ask  unaidmous  ocmsent  that  several 
recent  news  articles  on  the  equal 
aooees  issue  and  the  text  of  the  biU  be 
printed  in  the  RaooiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooKS.  as  follows: 

&8S8 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmm  of 
Repmentativee  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Comrreu  aMaemUted.  That  title 
vm  of  the  Bducattcn  for  Bponomie  Securi- 
ty Act  relatlnc  to  equal  aoeeaa  to  public  aec- 
(mdary  achotda.  la  repealed. 

[ftom  the  New  York  Ttanea,  Mar.  23. 18661 

ScBOOLS  Stbobolb  Wish  Nbw  Iaw  Oivimi 

Aocaaa  TO  RHiUaoua  Cuma 

(By  Ron  Snaklnd) 

A  new  Federal  Uw  that  peimlta  studenta 
to  set  up  PlblrstwrtT  <duba  In  public  adtoota 
Is  creatine  dtaputes  in  many  towns  on  Lone 
Island  and  in  aeveral  other  fwmmnnlUea  in 
the  Mew  Toric  metropolitan  recion. 

WhUe  aome  adiool  ayatema  have  approved 
the  duba,  many  othem  have  banned  them 
or  are  atJU  detaatlnc  the  lasue. 

■nKiae  oppoeed  argue  that  auch  duba 
would  Interject  rdicion  Into  their  adioola. 
Thoee  who  support  the  duba  aay  they  are 
merely  uainc  a  public  buUdlnc  fOr  a  volun- 
tary IS  1 1  If  1 1  Hi 

And  both  opponenta  and  anpporters  acrce 
that  the  Uw.  the  Equal  Accem  Act  paaaed 
by  Concrees  last  July,  la  Impredae  and  con- 

fusinc- 

"It'a  a  back-door  attempt  to  cet  prayer 
Into  the  daaaroom."  aafcl  Ira  SIncer.  Super- 
intendent of  the  Herrleka.  LX.  achoola.  "It 
la  tumlnc  our  acbod  board  meetinca  Into 
tiB»iit««^  aodetiea.  And  however  a  aehod 
board  deddea  on  one  of  theae  duba.  for  or 
acaliMt  theyll  face  llUcation." 

The  Uw  permtts  rdicloua.  political  or 
pfalkMophical  student  croupe  to  uae  ptddle 
sdiool  property  if  the  school  system  has  al- 
lowed other  noncurticular  student  duba, 
nn»ff  aa  dieaa,  drama  or  aervice  duba,  to 
meet  in  the  aehooL 
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Id  RIekavlllc  UL.  (or  wumple.  m  In  oUicr 
parts  of  Um  oBttoB.  Kfaool  offldali  put  Um 
lav  Into  efteet  — wi»hly  and  no*  a  BMa- 

■tuitr  dull  wait!  nnri  mrr  irtfi '■  *■"  " 

daarooai  aflar  tiM  aeHool  day. 

At  a  rannk  iiimim,  Um  atadanta  aM  a 
prayer,  mm  IqnnH  and.  latar  with  a  local 
efauicb  loadar.  tlwy  «rol«  about  what  it 

"If  tba  powar  of  Jana  la  with  ua."  raid 
Lanile  Valoik  •  l«-9«ar«M  Junior  who  la  a 
loader  of  Mw  Pllila  iIimIj  dub  at  Hleksvllle 
HIsh  SehooL  "wbo  eouM  be  aaabiat  uar 


make  a  good  eaae  for  lettinc  In.  None  of  It 
beionff  in  the  aehooL" 

no  ritnattoa  la  ao  muddled  that  aetMaU 
on  both  ridaa  are  hopinc  for  guidance  from 
the  United  Statea  aupraaae  Court.  The 
court  ii  iiwr*'*— '"^  a  caae.  which  it  la  not 
itnrirrttil  to  deelde  untfl  next  tf.  InToMnc 
a  wnUaiMport.  nu.  blch  aehooL 

The  Bkfesvflle  etab.   founded  bjr 
Vdaa.  and  Uaa  StuppWIo.  IS.  wi 

by  the  HtekavlOe  Superln- 

,  Or.  CUhertne  Mntoo.  Acoordinc  to 

it  waa  aD  AJrty  rou- 


that  the  dub  oiay  not  be  oparattnc  within 

the  atrteturae  of  the 

■quel  Aoeem  Act. 

which  wecUlcally  bane 

adult  raUdouB  lead- 

eta  tnm  regularly  pari 

tIclpaHng  In  dub  ae- 

tMttae. 

InOommack.  LX.  la 

achool  offMalB  to 

allow  her  to  create  a  B 

Me  Btudy  dub.  That 

aet  off  a  lensthy  dl«ui 

»  between  achod  ad- 

The 


of  vartoue  Jewlah 
I  M»*  a  local  church. 

Thla  waek  the  edMOl  board  tabled  the  atu- 
denfa  requeat  and  fOad  a  tawault  namtaic  all 
the  pastlea  to  the  divute  In  an  effort  to 
have  the  elate  eonrta  dedde  whether  the 
■qiuiri  Aeesaa  Law  la  cooatttntlanal. 

TtM  law^  laimmpi  la  open  to  mterpreta- 
ttai.  both  aldea  ray.  Barry  Idmn.  legWattve 
eonnd  to  the  Imwlran  CMl  Libertlea 
Union  ta  Waehhig<en— which  anpportad  the 
liSMattai-racaBtly  mU.  "It  la  a  maaay 
rinniWiMflnn  of  the  good,  the  bad  and  the 
Vly.  Jttat  not  a  wen-drafted  document.'' 


ao  for  baa  been  uneven.  "As 
begin  to  unravel  around  the 
to  aee  pattcma  in 
It."  aald 
•of  the  New 
Tork  dvO  Uheitlee  UntaL  "llOatly  we  are 
Juat  aediw  ocnfUalen  and  ecBfUet." 

I  to  form  duha  by  high  aehool  itu- 
in  I^iArook.  LX.  and  to  the  upetate 
Mew  Torfc  towna  of 
havereeentlybM 

the  edMOl  board  In  North 
,  In  Weatdieeter  County,  denied  a  atu- 
denfs  requeat  to  tarn  a  Bible  diidy  dub 
and.  to  remain  nwlBlwit.  aboMdied  a  large 
aerrtoe  dub  at  North  Salem  mgli  Schocd 
tlwt  had  hdped  the  dderiy  and  the  handi- 
capped in  thearc^ 

It  la  a  queetlOB.  aid  Bobert  D.  Stone. 
eouMd  to  the  State  Bdacatton  Department, 
of  "Congrem  contradlctlnc  the  courts."  He 
dted  Judge  Inliw  R  Kaufman's  UM  ded- 
slon  In  the  United  Statee  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Clreult.  a  ruUng  that  waa  af - 
firmed  in  three  other  fbderal  courta. 


NIeholaa  Muratore.  a 
at  the  school,  to  be 
the  dub's  "chapanne."  since  the  law  pro- 
hlblto  such  duba  from  havtng  a  "fOeulty  ad- 
Tiaer"  but  allowa  the  eehool  to  bare  aoaae- 
one  monitor  BMetincL 

"I  cant  participate."  Mr.  Muratore  eaid. 
"but  It  la  very  diftleult  when  people  are 
prayliw  not  to  pray  ak»g  and  get  involved. 
Por  the  record.  I  sit  and  Uaten.  But  let's  Just 
say  that  teachers,  by  nature,  like  to  talk." 

In  January,  the  dub  began  inrliiding  Its 
fi»— MwgM  oo  the  school's  morning  announee- 
BMBto  and  tta  ranks  grew  from  S  Members  to 
IS. 

Many  of  thoee  students  also  bdonged  to  a 
youth  group  at  the  nearby  Bethpage  Assem- 
bly of  Qod  diurch.  The  youth  director  of 
the  duirdi.  Frank  Hummers,  said  he 
became  Integrally  Involved  In  the  BlUe- 
studydub. 

cBUBcn  aoLB  Dtanjiao 

At  the  DBoet  recent  meeting,  for  Inatance. 
Mr.  Sumaaeie  provided  a  gueet  ^Maker.  An- 
gdeina  Mauro  ot  Touth  for  Christ,  an  Inter- 
national Christian  Ofgsnisatinn  She  and 
Mr.  «»■«■—'■  led  the  students  In  an  exercise 
that  Involved  writing  letters  to  an  imaginary 
friend  about  what  It  means  to  be  a  Chrls- 


'It  Is  a  blatant  Incident  of  the  entangle- 
it  of  church  and  state."  said  Rabbi 
Arthur  Seltaer.  Long  Island  director  of  the 
Antt-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith. 
which  la  preparing  legal  action  against  the 


Ruling  agalnat  a  group  of  atudents  who 
bad  appUed  to  uae  a  flaminrwii  before  adiool 
hours  for  BMe  stady.  Judge  Naufman  held: 

"Our  nation's  etaasentary  and  aecoodary 
play  a  unique  role  In  trannnlttlng 
:  and  fundamental  values  to  our  youth. 
To  an  Imprwaslnnshlf  student,  even  the 
Bsere  sinweisiMi  of  scmilsr  invotvement  In 
the  reUglous  activities  nolght  Indicate  that 
the  state  haa  plaoed  Ito  imprimatur  on  a 
particular  rcbgtoua  creed.  Thla  symbolic  in- 
ference is  too  daiwerous  to  permit." 

The  Mahopar  School  Superintendent. 
Jerry  Cicchdii.  dseerttied  the  refueal  by  his 
school  system  to  deny  the  Bible  study 
group's  request.  "We  fdt  that  If  we  gave 
permlaslnn  to  this  group,"  be  said,  "then 
any  atudent-lnltiated  dub,  from  the  Hare 
Krishnaa  to  the  New  Tork  Nad  Party,  could 


"I  believe,  becauae  the  Issue  Is  really  legal. 
It  beloi«B  In  the  oourta."  said  Dr.  Joeeph 
Dd  Roaao.  the  «'^«-'«'»*^  Superintendent. 
"To  do  otherwiae  would  have  been  dlvWve 
to  the  cooununity.  pitting  family  against 
family  and  friend  against  friend. 

"At  one  level,  the  board  is  concerned 
about  the  effect  (m  other  student  groups." 
Dr.  Dd  Roaso  said.  "If  we  deelde  not  to 
accept  the  Bible  study  dub.  thsn  other  non- 
currleular  duba  will  have  to  go  aa  wdL" 

But  the  main  rsaaon  for  turning  to  the 
state  courts,  he  s^  waa  that  however  the 
board  decided  the  IsBue,  the  school  system 
would  face  litigation. 

"Thla  la  not  a  school  board  Issue."  he  said. 
"It's  a  coostltutlanal  Isaoe." 

MlH  Rossi,  who  withdrew  her  requeet  to 
form  a  dub  the  day  the  suit  was  fDed.  said 
that  she  had  been  ridiculed  by  some  dasa- 
mates.  "It's  tough."  she  said,  "but  If  you  be- 
lieve In  something,  you  can  do  It  I  believe  In 
theOospeL" 


[From  the  Waahlngton  Poet.  Dee.  IS.  1SS4] 
Ambxca*  JomuiAL— Bouumi's  BquAir 
AocaaSruT 
(By  TJt  Rdd) 
Bouuca.  Co..  Dee.   IS.— In  Washington, 
where  It  breeaed  through  Congrem  last  sum- 
mer with  minimal  debate  and  muted  opposl- 
tion.     Public     Law     S8-377     seemed     so 
reasonable,  so-  harmlees.  so  easy  to  Imple- 
ment. 


ity 


It  waa  eallod  the  Bqual  ADoaas  Act.  and 
ocrlbed  Ita  requlreBient  aastaapUo- 
Itadf  .  Um  law  said  any  public  high 
federal   funda-tai   other 
,  every  public  high  adiool— had  to  give 
iroupa  the  saase  right  to 
.  In  daaarocoa  that  aueh  eecular  groupa 
aa  the  Chess  Ckib  enjoy. 

But.  unlike  so  many  laws  and  regulatlona 
that  look  pure  aa  asother's  milk  to  official 
Waahlngton.  the  Bqual  Aceem  Act  turned 
■our  this  DBOBtb  irtien  sppUed  to  real  atu- 
dento  In  a  real  school  in  a  real  American 
town. 

When  a  atudent  leader  at  Boulder  High 
School  asked  the  principal  to  provide  an 
aftarachool  rlaasrnnw  for  a  Bibie  atudy 
dub.  the  requeat  9llt  achodi  and  dty  along 
rellgloua  Unaa.  prompting  a  torrent  of  an- 

petltlona 


The  Boulder  Valley  School  Board  finally 
swept  this  hornet's  neat  aside  Monday  night 
by  passing  a  new  rule  pradsaly  oppodte 
what  the  ecngreeslonal  majority  had  In 
mtaid:  the  board  banned  aU  atudent  raUgloua 
and  political  duba  from  school  grounds. 

This  university  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocklea  became  one  of  the  nation's  first 
ifrmmimUliri  to  face  up  to  Publle  Law  SS- 
STI  and  evidently  la  firat  to  respond  by  ban- 
nii«  aU  rellgloua  meetliws.  School  board 
lawyer  Gerald  Caplan  saM  other  diatrlcte 
have  called  for  advice. 

He  preached  that  Boulder's  new  "dosed 
pdley"  will  become  the  oommon  way  to  deal 
with  what  Waahlngton  haa  wroutfit 

The  federal  law  that  «Ut  Boulder  and  led 
to  Monday's  action  waa  passed  laat  July  by  a 

^V^n^i^A^       *««       db«       Mii^  ■itilai  ■       ml^noaft 
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school  prayer  in  the  wake  of  the  Senate's 
rejeettan  of  a  conatltutlanal  amenibnent  on 
school  prayer. 

The  Bqual  Acoem  Act  waa  to  provide  rdlef 
to  student  religious  groups,  often  funda- 
mentalist Christiana,  that  have  been  denied 
the  right  by  many  statea  to  meet  in  aehool 
rooma  before  or  after  rlsmw 

The  law  says  no  achod  that  provides  dass- 
room  space  for  other  student  groups  can 
refuse  to  provide  such  a  "limited  open 
forum"  becauae  of  "rellgloua.  poUticaL  phil- 
oaophlcal  or  other  content  of  the  apeeeh  at 
such  meettaigs." 

That  aeemed  made  to  order  to  Oreg 
Ballou.  a  popular  Boulder  High  senior  and 
ms^dwr  of  a  Preebyterlan  prayer  group  that 
maeta  after  achod. 

Ballou  took  a  copy  of  the  new  federal  stat- 
ute to  the  principal's  office  and  formally  re- 
queded  daasroom  space  for  hie  student  reli- 
gious group. 

While  the  principal  was  pondering.  Josh 
Friedman,  another  popular  Boulder  High 
student,  who  is  Jewish,  protected  the  idea. 
Fllethuan  and  others.  Christian  and  Jewlah. 
oomplahied  about  evangdising  by  bom- 
again  Christians  that  could  stigmatiae  some 
students. 

Ballou  and  fellow  prayer-group  members 
launched  a  petition  drive  to  have  the  feder- 
al law  enforced.  Friedman  and  fellow  oppo- 
nente  launched  a  counter-petition  asking 
that  religion  be  kept  out  of  the  pluralistic 
achod  community. 

The  board  began  a  series  of  public  forums 
on  the  question.  Speakers  were  sharply  di- 
vided: fedlngs  were  paaslonate  on  both 


"Let's  eaU  the  oppodtlon  what  It  Is." 
parent  Stephen  Oetman.  a  prayer  backer, 
declared  angrily.  "It's  religious  discrimina- 
tion, humanist  bigotry.  Why  Is  It  so  evU  that 
theee  children  want  to  pray?" 
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Joan  Ruasdl.  a  Je^.  replied.  "It's 

taig  enough  to  eend  piy  daughter  to  schod 
now.  with  Christmaai  trees  and  aU  the  other 
Christian  aymbola."  i 

At  last,  the  achoo4  board  Mt  the  bullet. 
Conduding  that  "the  district  does  not 
Intend  *  *  *  to  credte  or  permit  an  .^— 
forum  for  student-Utlated  unanlmHwia  In 
the  secondary  achobla."  the  schod  board 
and  Ite  lawyer  found  a  way  around  Public 
LawSS-STT. 

The  board  unanintously  adopted  a  policy 
that  dassrooms  wOl  hot  be  available  for  any 
student  group  iinlre<  It  Is  "currlculum-rdat- 
ed.  schod-aponsored." 

The  key  phraae.  "durlculum-rdatad."  was 
left  undefined.  But>  lawyer  Caplan  said  It 
probably  would  mea^  that  the  Spanish  Club 
gate  a  classroom  and  the  SU  aub  doea  not. 
No  rdiglouB  or  pollttcal  student  group  wlU 
be  eurrlculum-rdatetl.  be  said,  so  aU  wiU  be 
banned  , 

In  isacnra,  BouWer  turned  the  equal 
aoeem  law  Into  an  etaud  non-aeoess.  poUey. 
Caplan  said  there  |was  really  not  much 
choice. 

"It  Is  a  very.  veQr  broad  law."  he  tdd 
board  members  "TOu  either  let  everybody 
In.  or  you  keep  evenibody  out." 
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f«eocniae  the  potential  aouroes  of  Utigation 
whOe  iiiel  lug  a  good-faith  attempt  to 
comply  with  the  Bqual  Acoem  Act" 

The  AJL8JL.  whidi  oppceed  the  act  as  an 

f ederd  intrusion  Into  locd  de- 

oondueted    Its    survey    this 

______  to  aacertaln  how  frequently  stu- 

dente  requested  saeetings  for  rellglouB  pur- 
poem  and  how  often  thoee  requeeto  were 
granted  or  denied.  The  survey  alao  asked 
about  achod  poUctaa  ccnoemlng  student-Ini- 
tiated rdlgtoua  meetlnga.  ■ 

From  the  results  of  Its  survey,  the 
AJtjSJL  conchaWI  that  "equal-accem  legis- 
lation repreaenta  a  caae  of  the  federd  gov- 
ernment aoMng  a  problem  that  did  not  gen- 
erally edst  by  removing  from  locd  school 
boards  the  dmioe  of  deciding  who  may  uee 


[Ihrom  the . 

Oaoor's  Suavai  1 

KqoALAocaaai 


I  Week.  Nov.  U.  1SS4] 

iRATKMUUffOa 

"OvBaxana" 


(By  l4(*m  Olson) 

Student  religious  groups  are  frequently 
granted  permiasionl  to  meet  on  sdwd 
grounds,  and  moat  achod  diatrlcte  have 
written  poUdee  regarding  the  uae  of  sdiod 
fadlltiea  for  audi  D>irpoees,  according  to  a 
survey  of  47S  school  districto  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Sdwd  Adminidratata. 

The  survey  rcaulti  "deariy  ahow  that  the 
major  rhetorted  pdnte"  made  by  propo- 
nente  of  the  Bqud  Afioim  Act,  passed  by  the 
Congrem  this  sunamer.  "were  ovceatated." 
aocordlitg  to  the  aXsjl  Supportera  of  the 
act  had  argued  thatlidioola  unfdrly  banned 
student  reUglouB  gsoups  from  meeting  on 
schod  grounds  irtille  opening  their  doors  to 
other  student-lnitlaflBd  organlaatlaaa. 

The  Equd  AcoealAet,  PX.  SS-STV.  statea 
that  if  a  public  setondary  schod  pemlto 
student  groupa  to  nieet  for  student-initiated 
actlvitlee  that  are  net  directly  rdated  to  the 
curriculum,  then  %  rauat  treat  aO  such 
groups  equally.  Ttlk  meana  that  the  achod 
cannot  discrlminatf  againat  any  atudent 
group  on  the  bada  bf  rdiglous.  poUtlcal.  or 
phllooophlod  beliefs. 

The  AJLSJL  haa  published  reeulta  of  the 
survey— along  with  a  aet  of  gulddlnea  for 
Implementlnr  equd>  acoem  and  modd  poUcy 
■tatemente  for  local  school  boards  that  are 
considering  whethd  or  not  to  establiah  a 
limited  open  forun^in  "Bqud  Aeeeas:  In- 
terpretation and  Implementation  Guide- 
lines." 

oumauMts  am  moobls     ■ 

According  to  the  iAjB^JL,  the  gulddlnea. 
which  are  In  queation-and-anawer  form, 
"repieeent  the  combined  thinking  of  the 
major  opponente  ahd  proponente  of  equd 
aocees."  Theee  indvde.  the  group  statea.  the 
American  OvQ  UtaMes  Unkm.  the  Natlon- 
d  Education  Aasqdatlon.  Americana  for 
Democratic  Actkml  the  American  Jewish 
Congrees.  the  Jdnt  Baptist  CoauDlttee.  the 
Christian  Lsgd  Sodety.  and  the  Nationd 
f^f,f„Mmu^m^  of  Bvaitgdicals.  (See  Bdaeatlon 
Week.  Oct ».  1SS4.):  _^ 

The  gulddlnes.  ithe  association  writea. 
"preeent  waya  thati  schod  dtstrleto  can  im- 
plement PX.  SS-37t  and  avoid  litigation  or 


"We  did  the  survey  while  the  issue  was 
hot  so  we'd  undetatand  how  administrators 
felt  about  the  Bqud  Acoem  Act"  said  Bruce 
Hunter.  legWi^tve  specialist  for  the 
/t  ^n  A  The  amnrlsHnn  used  the  survey,  be 
said,  to  try  to  ccovince  members  of  Con- 
grem not  to  paa  the  act  ,   ^ 

"Unfbrtunatdy."  he  added,  "about  half  of 
the  data  came  In  after  the  btU  had  already 
namnrt.  ao  It  waa  too  late."  But  even  the 
early  rcaulta.  he  said,  indicated  that  schools 
"were  in  fact  dealing  with  church-state 
questkm  and  queatlooa  of  aocem  to  schod 
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About  91  percent  of  the  responding  sdiod 
dlstrii'ts  said  they  require  that  teadiers  su- 
pervlae  student  meetlnsL  In  most  caste, 
these  pdletos  would  extend  to  supervision 
of  studsnt  religious  meettaigs.  offidala  re- 
ported. Of  the  reepondlng  school  districts. 
B9  percent  pay  adiool  employees  for  super- 
vising student  meetings. 

ooarucmo  Msmtuxs 

Tlie  AUL8JL  also  noted  that  dthough  the 
Equd  Aceem  Act  Is  now  law.  13  statee  are 
covered  by  federd  drcult^ourt  decisions 
that  have  fbund  student  religious  meetings 
on  school  grounds  to  be  unconstitutionaL 

The  aseirrfr*«^>"  cautioned  that  all  12 
statea  oould  be  out  of  compllanne  with  the 
court  rulings  if  they  act  to  Implement  the 
law. 

"How  schools  In  those  12  states  should 
proceed  Is  an  open  questkm  that  wm  doubi- 
leasly  be  the  cause  of  further  Utigation,"  the 


The  association  decided  to  publish  the  re- 
sutts  tHfa  month,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
"Just  in  caae  swaronr  fdt  there  was  some 
overwhdming  need  for  the  statute." 

The  aurvey  found  that  S41  of  the  478  re- 
mondliw  sdMd  dMrtets.  or  71  percent  had 
written  poUctas  ooncemtag  the  use  of  sdiool 
fB*<Mt<—  by  noBCurrlcular  atudent  groupa. 
Of  theee.  2S7  districto  reported  that  their 
pdlcy  covered  rdlglotts  meetings.  In  most 
lnrtt»«««— ^  ncneurrlcular  student  groups 
were  required  to  meet  either  before  of  after 


The  maJorKy  of  responding  districts.  340. 
reported  receiving  no  requesto  from  stu- 
dento  to  use  sdiod  fadlltlee  for  rdlgtous 
meetliMS.  Sane  1S3  districto  reported  reodv- 
ing  requeato  from  studento  to  use  schod  fa- 
dlltiea for  mfntttain  with  a  religious  pur- 
poee.  lUrty-eeven  of  theee  districts  doiled 
the  requests. 

BsaaiiM  smiiBrr  OBOura 

Only  ISl  distrleto  responded  to  a  question 
asking  them  to  name  the  organiaatlona  that 
were  denied  free  use  of  ochod  fadUtles. 
MOat  ri— ■»««'?  barred  were  "vkdent/hate 
or  wtff" «^  groupa,"  which  were  barred  in 
SS  distrlda.  and  "subversive  groupe  (advo- 
cating the  violent  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment)," whldi  were  barred  in  S7  districts. 
Rdlgioaa  groupa  were  barred  by  28  distrlds 
and  raUglona  "culta"  by  2S  districts. 

One  dMrtet  responding  to  the  survey  re- 
ported Utigation  rsaulttng  from  Ita  denid  of 
a  student  rdlgkMS  group's  request  to  meet 
on  schod  grounds.  And  dgfat  repeated  that 
student  rdigkMis  groups  had  appeded  the 
H««toi  <rf  thdr  requed  to  the  locd  schod 
board. 


nnroLVXMKm 
The  asmrlfl'-*^  cautioned,  however,  that 
"there  could  be  a  great  ded  of  Utigation" 
over  twtlM  ri'  invdvement  in  student  meet- 
ing of  a  rdiglous  nature.  .  ^  .w  * 
In  particular,  the  KAAA.  malUA  that 
payliw  teaftmrs  to  supervise  studmt  reU- 
glous meet»i»g«  may  constitute  state  support 
of  rdiglon.  This  Issue  was  not  addrcased 
condiHlvdy  by  the  Equd  Acoem  Act  ac- 
cording to  the  aasodation. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Coplm  of  the  publication  are  avaOaUe  for 
$10  from  AJLSJL's  Office  of  Govemmentd 
Rdations.  1801  North  Moore  St.  Arlington. 
Va.23aOS. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Bin. 
KasaoADif.    Mr.    Roth.    Mr. 
DuummBR,  and  Mr.  Snus): 
8.  839.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
method  for  determining  the  value  of 
certain  air  transportation  provided  to 
employees;  to  the  Committee  aa  Fi- 
nance. 

VALUATION  or  VLIOKTS  OK 


Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
mysdf  and  Senators  Kawswson. 
Roth.  DuRsmnoia.  and  Smm  to 
assure  a  reasonable  valuation  tat  Fed- 
eral inc(mie  tax  purposes  of  the  bene- 
fit of  porsonal  flights  on  an  emidoyer- 
provkled  aircraft  While  few  people 
would  argue  that  employees  who  can 
uae  thdr  company's  idane  for  personal 
travel  are  not  reodving  a  valnaUe  ben- 
efit compared  with  other  individuals, 
it  seons  dear  that  the  values  set  UaVta 
in  the  temporary  Treasury  regulations 
published  last  January  do  not  aocu- 
ratdy  reflect  the  real  value  of  these 
flights. 

This  legislatl<m  would  specify  how 
these  benefits  should  be  valued.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  Treasury  wHl 
follow  the  guidelines  contained  in  this 
legislation,  as  it  could  under  pccsoit 
law  without  furtbo-  congressional 
action.  I  mli^t  add  that  the  Finance 
Committee  today  agreed  that  the 
gulddlnes  set  forth  in  this  legidatkm 
conform  to  the  congressional  intoit  of 
how  these  benefits  should  be  valued. 
However,  if  the  Treasury  Department 
does  not  fed  that  the  statute  is  specif- 
ic enough  to  indicate  that  this  ap- 
proach Is  the  best  interpretaticm  of 
present  law,  it  would  be  my  intent  to 
hdp  provide  suffident  guidance  by 
means  of  this  legislation. 

The  temporary  Treasury  regulations 
for  determining  the  value  of  a  povon- 
al  fli^t  on  a  business  aircraft  have 
two  principal  defects:  First,  the  values 
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are  too  hl^  m  a 
aeeond.  the  ragulatloas 
tuiih  betw— n  the 
taan  hnrarloua  plaiiM 


matter. 

donoCdMin- 

taster  and 

and  the  alower 


decided  last  year  that  the 
telr  market  vahie  of  Mnge  beneflte 
sueh  as  peraanal  travel  on  a  hminfi 
Idane  ihould  be  Inchirtert  In  the 
tnoome  of  emidoyeea  who  reoetre  the 
beneflta. 

The  temporary  refulatlona.  however, 
define  telr  market  value  to  be  aa  mueh 
aa  three  thnea  fbet-dam  aMlne  fitre  or 
even  charter  rate  in  certain  dream- 
itanoea.  Thia  view  conflleta  with  looc- 
eatabliahed  eaae  law  that  flatly  atatea 
that  value  mnat  be  diaoounted  when 
there  are  leatiictlOMa  on  uae  audi  as 
not  bdnc  able  to  caah  In  the  trip  or 
tranafer  the  benefit  to  acoeone  elae. 


vavacnamwBwu 

The  Treasury  resulattooB  also  ffefl  to 
distintuish  between  a  I  scat,  slntf e 
engine  plane  with  a  maximum  speed 
of  bardy  100  mUea  an  hour  and  the 
most  luzurloua  eotporate  Jet 

Anyone  irtio  has  ever  flown  in  a 
small  plane  wHl  tdl  you  that,  vrtille  it 
may  be  the  best  way  to  set  from  one 
place  to  another,  it  is  not  as  comf  orta- 
ble  as  flyinc  first  dass  in  a  commercial 
airliner.  But  an  employee  could  stIU 
find  himsdf  diatced  with  Income 
equal  to  three  times  first«lass  fare. 
That  just  does  not  make  senae. 

This  legislation  would  take  account 
of  the  differences  among  the  luzurl- 
oua  corporate  Jets  and  largest  tuibo- 
praps.  the  remaining  turbo-props  and 
other  compknc  twin-engined  planes, 
and  the  smaller  twins  and  single-en- 


The  maximum  amount  of  incone 
that  could  be  imputed  to  an  employee 
who  controls  the  use  of  the  aircraft 
would  be  equal  to  a  comparable  flrst- 
dass  commercial  flight.  The  amount 
<*ffr"*fi*  for  the  middle  categwy  would 
be  coach  fare.  Fiv  the  smaller  planes 
the  amount  imputed  would  be  half 
commercial  coach  free. 


For  employeee  who  do  not  control 
the  use  of  a  plane,  the  amount  imput- 
ed wm  be  based  upon  the  amount  im- 
puted to  the  parent  of  an  airline  em- 
ployee. The  temporary  regulations 
now  value  trips  by  parents  of  commeri- 


cal  airiine  employees  at  half  the  value 
of  an  unrestricted  coach  seat. 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  that  an  em- 
idoyee  who  flleo  on  a  company  plane 
on  a  space  available  basis  should  have 
imputed  income  greater  than  the 
parent  of  an  alrtine  employee  ii^io 
fUea  standby  on  a  commercial  fll^t. 
Thus,  the  proposal  would  tax  employ- 
ees who  exerdse  no  control  over  the 
fUght  of  a  corporate  Jet  the  same  as 
the  commercial  airline  employee's 
parent. 

Flighte  on  other  turbo-props  and 
tstrntifiatw  twin-engined  aircraft  would 
be  taxed  at  three  quarters  of  that 
amount  and  flighto  on  smaller  aircraft 
would  be  imputed  at  half  the  rate  im- 
puted to  airline  emidoyee  parents. 


The  categories  are  based  on  aircraft 
weight  because  that  was  the  simplest 
way  to  account  for  comfort,  mmven- 
ienoe.  and  speed.  faeUws  which  should 
enter  into  valuation  of  the  benefit. 

The  iwoposal  has  the  benefit  of 
avoiding  the  compliance  problem  of 
i«i»f^«"g  whether  the  flight  was  pri- 
marily for  business,  only  partly  for 
business,  or  solely  for  pleasure.  The 
only  Issues  are  what  weight  category 
the  plane  Is  in  and  whether  or  not  the 
emidoyee  who  is  flying  for  pleasure 
controlled  the  use  of  the  plane. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  if  necessary,  this 
legislation  will  be  favorably  considered 
and  enacted  to  provide  certainty  to 
this  area  of  the  tax  law. 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
a  Ml.  A  bOl  to  amend  secUon  144  of 
title  23.  United  Stotes  Code,  to  give 
States  the  discretion  of  using  a  por- 
tion of  their  bridge  reidaoonent  fimds 
to  replace  certain  bridges  or  ferryboat 
operations:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 


nimw  FOB  maraoAT 
Mr.  BUMPBR&  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  that 
would  not  cost  an  extra  dime  in  Feder- 
al doDars,  but  would  give  States  the 
option  of  using  a  portl<m  of  their  Fed- 
eral bridge  replacement  funds  to  re- 
place ferryboat  operatiinis.  My  bill 
would  also  permit  the  use  of  section 
144  funds  to  replace  bridgea  that  were 
destroyed  prior  to  1900.  and  therefore 
do  not  meet  the  technical  require- 
vaienXM  to  qualify  for  funding  under 
present  law.  Finally,  this  legislation 


wHl  allow  Statea  to  use  part  of  their 
Federal  bridge  replacement  allotment 
to  build  highway  bridgea  to  replace 
low-water  eroasing  ti^ildi  are  periodi- 
cally Inundated  with  flood  waters. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  I  was  pleased 
that  the  Senate  Aiviroament  and 
Puldle  Works  Coounlttae  adopted  and 
incorporated  in  S.  101  langiiage  which 
I  propoaed  permitting  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 144  money  for  ferryboat  reidaoe- 
ment.  UhhappUy,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattvea'  vcnkm  of  the  interstate 
cost  estimate  leglalation  did  not  con- 
tain the  ferryboat  replacement  lan- 
guage, and  theHouae  refused  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  Tliere- 
f ore,  in  order  to  release  the  highway 
trust  fund  money  to  the  States,  the 
Senate  acquieaoed  to  the  House  posi- 
tloo  »nA  passed  the  ITiwisci  blU  on 
March  S.  As  a  result,  the  Senate's 
amendment  to  section  144  was 
dropped. 

Mr.  Presidait.  this  situation  leaves 
my  State  and  other*  In  the  same  posi- 
tion they  were  in  before.  The  St^es 
need  to  replace  f  errlea  because,  in 
most  caaes.  they  are  structurally  defi- 
cient, they  are  functionally  obaoles- 
cent.  and  only  expensive  continual 
maintenance  keepa  them  from  phys- 
ically deteriorating.  The  section  144 
program  waa  created  to  replace  or  re- 
habilitate highway  bridges  that  meet 
one  of  those  three  criteria,  and  the 
Senate  recognised  in  passing  S.  301 
that  ferryboats,  as  well  as  bridges, 
should  qualify  for  replacement  under 
the  terms  of  seetiim  144.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation today  that  Indudes  the  changes 
in  the  section  144  program  that  were 
induded  in  the  Ughway  legislation 
paisril  by  the  Senate  earlier  this 
month. 


of  this  amendment  will 
allow  Arkansas  to  replace  its  four  re- 
maining ferries  with  bridges.  The  cost 
of  (H>erating  and  maintaining  the  four 
ferries  is  am>roximately  $3  million  per 
year.  I  have  a  table  which  uses  statis- 
tics on  the  four  Arkansas  ferries  to  il- 
lustrate the  unreliability  of  ferries  and 
the  resulting  inef fldent  travel  that  Is 
required  when  they  are  not  In  oper- 
ation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRaooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BUMPERS,  feir.  President,  this 
bill  also  makes  !two  other  minor 
changes  in  the  section  144  program.  It 
allows  States  to  us^  a  portion  of  their 
section  144  allotihent  to  construct 
bridges  to  replace  itoictures  that  were 
destrojred  prior  to  1000,  and  have  not 
been  replaced.  TiM  is  obviously  a  very 
small  category  of  ^ridgea,  but  an  im- 
portant one  for  the  State  of  Arkansaa. 
In  the  lOSO's,  a  bridge  on  what  to  now 
County  Road  No.  ^0  in  Northeast  Ar- 
kansas, was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
former   bridge   spanned   the 


river,  snd  served  ai  an  important  link 
eoimeeting  U.S.  Highways  03  and  03 
between  Lawrenc^  and  Randolph 
Counties.  When  the  bridge  waa  de- 
stroyed, the  Federal  bridge  replaoe- 
mtat  program  haa  not  yet  been  en- 
acted, and  the  State  of  Arlcansaa  and 
the  counties  in  whldi  the  Cowing  River 
Bridge  was  located,  simply  did  not 
have  the  reeouro^s  to  replace  the 
bridge. 

The  Federal  Hi^way  Administra- 
tion has  denied  Aitensas'  request  that 
the  Smlng  River  fridge  be  added  to 
the  special  bridge  rfeplaoement  list.  As 
a  result,  the  only  funds  avaHiMe  for 
reconstruction  are  Ifram  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  inoiram.  The  cost  of 
the  bridge  is  esttanited  to  be  $1.5  mll- 
1km.  The  apimMCit  roadway  In  Ran- 
dolph County  is  estimated  to  cost 
$500,000.  Without,  assistance  from  the 
section  144  program.  Lawrence  and 
Randolph  Counties  {would  have  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  bridge  out  of 
their  Federal-secofdary  fund  allot- 
ments, and  that  wotld  create  an  unex- 
ceptable  hardship  for  the  counties. 
Lawrence  and  Raneblph  Counties  oody 
receive  approximately  $00,000  each 
frran  the  Federal-aid  secondary  fund, 
annually.  The  two  countlea  would 
have  to  w^voA  all  of!  these  funda  for  15 
years,  and  during  that  time,  no  funds 
would  be  available  tot  other  roadway 
repair  work.  The  gse  of  section  144 
funds  Is  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
^ring  River  Bridge  is  ever  going  to  be 
replaced. 

The  State  of  ArkOnsas  operates  and 
manages  several  St^te  parks  in  the  im- 
mediate area  of  th^  propoaed  bridge, 
induding  Old  Davldbonville,  Powhatan 
Courthouae,  Lake  Oharies,  Mammoth 
Spring,  and  the  Citark  Folk  Center. 
Tourism  is  a  major  Industry  In  Arlun- 
sas,  and  in  the  ^alng  River  area,  tour- 
ists would  Ideally  travel  between  the 
several  attractions,  fiowever  the  many 
water  obstades  in  the  area  create  a  sit- 
uation that  can  beat  be  described  as 
"you  can't  get  theri  from  here."  The 
proposed  bridge  n^ould  alleviate  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  driving  and, 
in  the  process,  greatly  help  commerce 
and  tourism. 

The  site  of  the  ^ring  River  Bridge 
is  also  the  only  interrupti<m  of  a  pro- 
posed continuous  scenic  hii^way 
project  betweoi  Sti  Louis,  MO.  and 
Tulsa.  OK.  R^laceiient  of  the  bridge 


M^ 


could  bring  more  outK>f -State  travders 
through  the  area.  This  would  increase 
revenue  Cram  tourism  and  related 
businesses  in  Missouri,  Aikansss,  and 
Oklahoma. 

Oonatruetlon  of  a  laidge  over  the 
fl^MTlng  River  and  the  improvement  of 
the  noniiertlng  facilities  would  have  an 
important  local  impact  by  providing  a 
highway  route  between  the  cities  of 
VOatk  Rode  and  Pocahontas.  TYafflc  Is 
expected  to  exceed  300  vehldes  per 
day  when  the  bridge  Is  completed.  Be- 
eauae  Arkansas  Is  primarily  a  rural 
State,  the  ability  of  our  people  to  com- 
mute to  Joba  90  or  30  mUes  away  has 
become  the  key  to  economic  devdop- 
mcnt  in  towns  such  as  Pocahontas. 
Tlie  Spring  River  Bridge  would  cut 
over  10  miles  off  the  commuting  route 
of  wocken  and  would  incrcaac  the  geo- 
graidile  area  firam  which  businesses  in 
Pocahontas  and  BlaA  Rodi  could 
expect  to  recruit  workers.  The  savings 
in  gaaolinp  would  have  the  added  ben- 
efit of  increasing  the  qjendable 
income  of  these  workers,  whose  wages 
are  generally  very  low. 

Finally,  thia  bOl  would  allow  States 
to  uae  section  144  funds  to  replace  low- 
water  eroastng  with  bridges.  A  low- 
water  eroasing  is  usually  a  concrete 
slab  with  a  draliMge  pipe,  located  in  a 
creek. bed  and  designed  to  withstand 
periodic  flooding.  They  are  often  built 
in  rural  areas,  and  are  usually  de- 
signed to  serve  relatively  few  vehicles. 
However,  a^hcn  development  occurs, 
the  flooded  low-wat»  crossings  seri- 
ously impede  traffic  because  motorists 
are  often  prevented  from  using  routes 
for  days  at  a  time  untfl  the  flood 
waters  recede.  Many  low-water  croes- 
ings  exist  in  Ariumsas.  and  the  State 
would  like  to  r^laoe  some  of  than 
with  permanent  bridges. 

Under  present  intopretatioo  of  sec- 
tion 144  of  ttUe  23.  the  Federal  Hl^- 
way  Administration  wHl  review  on  a 
caae-by-caae  basis  the  elglbllity  of  low- 
water  crossing  over  20  feet  long  for 
bridge  rq>lacement  funding.  However, 
the  FHWA  wHI  not  even  consider  low- 
water  eroasings  under  20  feet  long  for 
replacement  under  the  section  144 
program.  Thia  blU  would  make  all  low- 
watCT  eroasings  eligible  for  the  Federal 
Bridge  Replacement  Program,  regard- 
less of  length.  Most  low-water  cross- 
ings meet  at  least  (me  of  section  144's 
critola  for  funding,  and  it's  time  that 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
began  allowing  more  of  these  crossings 
to  be  replaced  with  Inldges. 

Let  me  emphaaJie  that  none  of  these 
amendmcnte  to  section  144  would 
create  a  new  category  of  Federal  fund- 
ing, nor  would  they  have  a  budget 
impact.  They  would  simply  give  States 
greater  latitude  to  dedde  how  their 
Federal  bridge  r^laoement  apportion- 
ment would  be  qient.  States  know  best 
what  their  highway  needs  are,  and 
these  amendments  to  sectiim  144  will 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  meet 


them  with  greater  flexiblUty.  while,  at 
the  same  Ume.  following  Coniress 
intent  when  it  ouuted  the  Bridge  Re- 
placement Program. 


ADDITIONAL  C08PON80RS 

S.110 

At  the  requested  of  Mr.  D'Aauxo. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
[Mr.  MATTmoLT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qxmsor  of  S.  210.  a  bill  to  m>eal  the 
indusion  of  tax-exempt  interest  from 
the  calculatkm  determining  the  tax- 
ation of  Social  Security  benefits. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abohob.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frmn  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoBiasKr].  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GsAant].  the  Senator  fkom 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boaxal.  and  the  Sena- 
te from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hklms] 
were  added  as  cospmsors  of  &  245.  a 
bOl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revmue 
Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  omtemporaneous  records 
be  kept  to  substantiate  cotain  deduc- 
tions and  credits. 

a.  a«o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxim,  the 
names  of  the  Senatw  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wabsb]  and  the  SenaUn-  from 
Coknrado  [Mr.  Abmbibowq]  were  added 
as  coaoooaan  of  B.  200,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to 
provide  that  the  substantiation  re- 
quirements of  section  274(d)  of  such 
code  may  be  met,  in  the  case  of  pas- 
senger autranobHes  and  other  trans- 
portation property,  if.  the  taxpayer 
provides  substantial  evidence  othw 
than  contemporaneous  records. 

■.ail 

At  the  requested  of  Mr.  Pbto3u  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hbcht],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pill],  and  the  Senator 
finm  Colorado  [Mr.  Axiisntoiro]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  281,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  to  add  a  section  dealing  with 
public  safety  vehldes. 
s.  aoe 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GaAnLsr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minneeote 
[Mr.  BoscHwm]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  300,  a  bUl  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1951  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

s.«oa    . 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wncsxx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoKxl.  and  the  Senator  ttoai 
Maine  [Mr.  Cobbt]  were  added  as  oo- 
wpODMon  of  S.  408.  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  movlde  program 
levels,  salary  and  expense  levids,  and 
authorisations  for  the  Small  Business 
Administrati<m'8  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1080,  1987,  and  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


7M4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
uMif  of  the  Bnnetfir  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoBBi]  WM  aif^**"*  ■■  a  ooepooeor 
of  8.  S54.  a  biU  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  include  the 
tniMportatlon  of  males  under  the 
Mann  Act.  to  r!f— *"**^  the  lewd  and 
oomnercial  requirements  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  diild  pomofraphy  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  xyAMATOt  the 
»««i—  of  the  flcnaffir  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bbjuiut]  and  the  Benatof  from 
Colorado  Ofr.  Hak]  were  added  as  oo- 
aponson  of  &  633.  a  Mil  to  continue 
the  authflrlaatlon  for  Federal  Crime 
Insurance  under  the  Natloaal  Housing 
Act 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicklb.  the 
fimitM.  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
nir  AiMsnom]  was  added  as  a  eo- 
tpamat  of  &  M4.  a  bill  to  f  acQlUte 
the  competlttvcnesB  of  exports  of 
United  States  agricultural  oommod- 
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■.TT* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixoa.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mlssomi 
[Mr.  lUouxoii]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hoixnras]  were 
added  as  cospcmsors  of  S.  776.  a  bill  to 
advance  a  portion  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  to  eligible 
moducers.  to  support  the  1985  plant- 
ing leascm  operation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

■BIATS  jomT  isMLvrira  It 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holukos.  the 
n«m«.  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ABMsnoiio]  was  added  as  a  co- 
aponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  8-14.  1985.  as  "Na- 
Uonal  Independent  Retail  Grocer 
Week." 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tbobmomb.  the 
pywMi  of  the  Senator  from  Kentudcy 
[Mr.  PoB>]  was  added  as  a  cospcmsor 
of  &  880.  a  bOl  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  multlflber  arrangement 
and  to  promote  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  UjB.  testae  and  apparel  indus- 
try and  Its  workers. 

■.  TM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbatb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dora]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor 
of  d.  725.  a  Mil  to  authorlw  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Br.  jangered  8pe- 
des  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal  year 
1988. 1987. 1988. 1989.  and  1990. 

t.TS« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumfbs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arlsona 
[Mr.  DaCoHCDn]  and  the  Senator 
from  Mwi^**^  [Mr.  Milchib]  were 
added  as  oosponsors  of  &  738.  a  Mil  to 
yiw— Ml  the  Bank  Holding  Comipany 
Act  of  1998  to  provide  for  the  safe  and 
sound  operation  of  depository  Institu- 
tions. 

1.744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochsax.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frun  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Niacusl  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bamsawl  were  added  as 
cospoosors  of  a  744.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981 
to  provMe  pn^ectlon  for  agricultural 
purchasers  of  farm  products. 

S.  14* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilis,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BBmnsM]  was  added  as  a  coQMnaor  of 
8.  748.  a  bill  to  require  the  National 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
the  f^fftgrwr  drug  problem  and  make 
nemnnwfidatlons  to  Congress  for  nee- 
legislation. 


■oun  jonR  issoLUTioa  (4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  QvATta.  the 
HMWMi  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Ham]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
34.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  8.  1985.  through  Oc- 
tober 12.  1985.  as  "NaUcmal  Children's 
Week." 

•■■AXB  JooR  mounioii  m 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  RnoLS.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU 
[Mr.  Duannsaaa].  the  Senator  from 
Pmnsylvania  [Mr.  Hsun].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Aransas  [Mr.  Buimas].  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kbuit].  and  the  Smator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MAXSimAOA]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
83.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
we^  of  April  21.  1985.  throui^  April 
27.  1985.  as  "National  DEB  Awareness 
Week." 


__jkTB  jonrr  toMOLanaii  m 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  RnoLi.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connect!- 
cut  [Mr.  DODD].  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
nesoU [Mr.  BoscRwns].  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchbll].  udUie 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dbitoh] 
were  added  as  oosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  May 
5. 1985.  as  "NaUonal  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week." 


mtATi  man  issolutioii  *t 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatls,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KsmiDT].  the  Senator  firom 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Foas],  the  Senator 
fnnn  Maine  [Mr.  Mrchiu.].  the  Sena- 
tor frtan  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sassik].  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Laotxh- 
BBO].  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bsmssii].  the  Senator  from  TennesMC 
[Mr.  Goas].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IMOUTX].  the  Senator  from  Arlso- 
na [Mr.  GoLBWATia].  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  Amaaws]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
DoLX]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 


ber 6.  1985.  through  October  12.  1985, 
ss  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 
■SBAis  /onnr  iawH.imoii  u 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  Amasws].  and  the  Senar 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  ManamAUM]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  83.  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nattaig  the  wedi  beginning  on  May  5. 
1985.  as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy 
Awareness  Week." 

oaAix  JOUR  isKiLirnoii  it 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muasowaxi. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sabbaios].  the  Soiator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domboci].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nicklbb], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hoixmos].    the   Senator   frmn   New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphbbt].  the  Sen- 
ate fttMU  Nebraska  [Mr.  BzohI.  the 
Senator    from    Rhode    Island    [Mr. 
Chaibb].    the   Senator   from   Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pbll].  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  WilsobJ.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Doisl.  the  Senator 
fnmi  New  York  [Mr.  MomnuHl.  the 
Senator  from  MlnnesoU  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wmi.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoBXBl.  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LooAB].  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU   [Mr.   PbbsslbbI.   the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wabhbi]. 
the    Senator    from    Louisiana    [Mr. 
JoBHSTOB],  the  Soutor  fmn  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Pboxmibb],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  HAWKms].  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochbab],  the 
Senator  frmn  North  DakoU  [Mr.  Ah- 
mows].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Mbtzbbbaom].  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Oil.  Numrl  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
87.  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  July  19,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional     P.O.W./M.I.A.      Recognition 
Day." 

UMATK  JODR  USOLtmOIl  tO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nuim,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Dokbhici]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattiblo]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  90.  a  Joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  75th  Anniversary  of 
the  Boy  ScouU  of  America. 


UHATB  JOim  KSMLVnOIl  t( 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LBvnt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98.  a  Joint 
resolution  condemning  the  passage  of 
Resolution  3379,  In  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  November  10. 
1975.  and  urging  the  UJS.  Ambassador 
and  U.&  Delegation  to  take  all  appro- 
priate actions  necessary  to  erase  this 
shameful  resolution  from  the  record 
of  the  United  Nations. 


■SRATB  coatu— BBT  issoLnnoa  ta 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucob.  the 
names  of  the  Semtar  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattibui],  th^  Senatw  from  MIs- 
slssippi  [Mr.  CociiBAir].  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [M4  Mattdiult],  tlie 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gobtom],  and  the  Senatm-  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McCLxnuE]  wete  added  as  oo^on- 
sors  of  Senate  Conicurrent  Reaolutlon 
23,  a  concurmit  retelution  to  expreas 
the  sense  of  the  C^mgreas  concerning 
the  reduction  of  i  trade  barriers  by 
Japan. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  REBOLU- 
TION  37-PROVlDING  FOR  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  A  STATUE  OF 
JEANNETTE  RANKIN  FROM 
THE  STATE  OFMONTANA  FOR 
PLACEMENT  IN  STATUARY 
HALL 

Mr.  MELCHER  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
BAOcns)  submitted  I  the  following  con- 
current resolutiim:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  ><m  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: ' 

S.  Com.  Rb.  37 

Raolved  by  Me  Sen4U  fthe  Houm  nfXep- 
reaentoHvet  coneurriti/f.  That  the  statoe  of 
Jeaanette  Rankin,  presented  by  the  State  of 
Montana  for  the  Natt^ial  Statuary  Ball  ool- 
lectlon  In  acoordanoe  with  the  prwiilaM  of 
section  1814  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40 
VJB.C.  187).  is  aooeptffi  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  tl*  thanka  of  the  Oon- 
sress  are  tendered  to  Uie  State  of  Montana 
for  the  oontributkm  of  the  statue  of  one  of 
Its  nuMt  eminent  pusoDacas,  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  p&  Oonsreas,  known 
for  her  oourase  and  ^onvlctions  retanUnc 
equality  and  peace. 

Sac.  3.  The  State  of  Montana  Is  author- 
ised to  place  tempoafily  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  the  statue  of  Jeannette  Rankin 
referred  to  in  the  ftrA  section  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  molfi  to  hold  ceremonies 
on  May  1. 1085.  in  the  yotunda  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  Aechitect  of  the  Capitol  Is  author- 
ised to  make  the  necessary  arrantements 
therefor. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  The  prorepdlngs  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  the:  presmtation  by  the 
State  of  Montana  of  the  statue  of  Jeannette 
Rankin  for  the  NatkMtal  Statuary  Hall  eol- 
lectlon,  tosether  wtthi  appropriate  IDuatra- 
tions  and  other  pertiaent  matter.  shaD  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document.  Tlie  copy  for 
such  document  shall  bfe  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  li- 
brary. 

(b)  There  siiall  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  s|ich  document  irtileh 
shall  be  bound  in  sudh  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  staaU  dheet.  of 
wtiich  one  himdred  aad  three  copies  shall 
l>e  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  d^teen 
hundred  and  ninety-a^ven  oopiea  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Motitana,  and  four  hun- 
derd  and  sixty-three  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representattvas.  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty -seven 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Membnts 
of  the  House  of  Repilesentatives  from  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  tUs  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  Oovemor  of  Montana. 


Mr.  MXLCHBR.  Mr.  President,  since 
1884.  the  SUIes  have  been  invited  to 
oontrfbHte  for  national  commemora- 
tlon  "statutes  *  *  '.  not  exceeding  two 
in  number  for  each  State,  of  deceased 
persms  who  have  been  dtteens  there- 
of, and  illustrations  for  their  historic 
renown  or  for  distinguished  dvic  or 
military  servlees." 

On  May  1.  the  State  of  Montana  will 
place  aad  dedicate  the  lYeasure 
State's  aeeood  atatue  in  Statuary  Hall 
in  our  Nation'a  CapitoL 

The  statue  wlU  be  that  of  a  woman. 

A  woman  iriio  was  bom  <m  a  western 
Montana  ranch  when  the  land  was 
still  a  teiTltory.  bom  of  uncommon 
settleia-a  hot-headed.  "sUver"  Rnmb- 
Ilcan  and  a  ahy.  New  Hampshire 
schoolteacher— whoae  five  daughters 
.  all  became  university  graduates  and 
whose  son  became  tiie  State's  attorney 
general  and  an  associate  Justice  of  iU 
supreme  oourt. 

A  woman  who  at  an  early  age  devel- 
oped  a  penetrating  sense  of  compas- 
sion and  Justice,  who  at  9  directed 
ranch  hands  to  throw  a  horse  and 
hold  It  ao  ahe  could  sew  up  the  flesh 
hanging  from  a  cut  on  its  shoulder. 

A  woman  who  taught  university- 
level  economics  for  a  while,  tbea  stud- 
ied further  in  social  woric  and.  while 
worldng  to  find  homes  for  homeless 
children,  determined  that  many  poor 
conditions  were  the  result  of  bad  laws. 

A  woman  who  in  1909.  at  the  age  of 
29.  quit  her  work  and  volunteered  her 
servioes  to  the  women's  suffrage  move- 
ment, which  took  her  frcMu  the  wind- 
swept prairies  of  North  DakoU  to  the 
swamplands  of  Florida,  to  the  prim 
cottagea  of  Delaware,  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  foresU  of  Washington,  to 
the  sidewalks  of  New  TcniL 

A  woman  who  rolled  to  charges 
that  a  woman's  place  is  in  the  home  by 
explaining.  "It  Is  beautiful  and  right 
that  a  motha*  should  nurse  her  child 
through  typhoid  fever,  but  it  is  also 
beautiful  and  right  that  she  should 
have  a  voice  In  regulating  the  mUk 
supply  from  which  the  typhoid  result- 
ed." 

A  woman  who  then  came  home  to 
Montana  and  led  the  movement  that 
got  iU  wwnen  the  vote  In  1914,  6  years 
before  the  ratification  of  the  19th 
amendment  gave  the  vote  to  all 
women  of  this  country. 

A  woman  who  agreed  to  run  for  Con- 
gress 2  yean  lata*,  explaining  that  she 
"never  ran  for  Conjppess"  but  "for 
women's  suffrage  and  against  war." 

A  woman  who  had  to  run  at-large  in 
her  first  congressional  campaign, 
which  meant  canvassing  throughout 
more  than  145.000  square  miles,  by  rail 
where  the  trains  ran,  and  where  they 
didnt  on  rutted,  unpaved  roads. 

A  woman  who  became  the  first  of 
her  gender  elected  to  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress, at  a  time  when  only  12  of  the  48 
SUtes  allowed  women  to  vote. 


A  woman  who.  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, voted  her  convictimi  and  ssld 
"no"  to  war,  first  In  1917  and  again  in 
1941.  In  1917  she  was  one  of  56.  In 
1941  she  stood  alone. 

A  woman  who  used  her  first  term  in 
Congress  to  work  for  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  women's 
suffrage,  pushed  for  effective  use  of 
women  power  during  wartime,  exposed 
poor  and  unfair  woiUng  conditions  at 
the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving 
and  supported  the  founding  of  a  union 
there,  and  revealed  the  use  of  the 
"rustling  card."  a  blade  list  method,  as 
the  cause  of  labor  problems  In  Mon- 
tana's copper  mines,  to  name  a  few. 

A  woman  who  left  her  first  term  to 
continue  worlting  for  social  causes, 
first  for  a  9-year  period  with  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League,  and  then 
concentrating  on  peace  advocacy  for 
10  years  with  the  Nati(«ul  Council  for 
the  Prevention  of  War  from  1929  to 
1939. 

A  w«nan  whose  name  throu^  the 
three  decades  became  synonymous 
with  efforts  to  end  war  and  who  in 
1968  at  the  age  of  86  led  5.000  women 
in  a  march  against  the  Vietnam  War. 

A  woman  who  through  her  eii^ties 
was  buflding  a  cooperative  homeatead 
on  her  farm,  where  unemployed, 
homeless  homemakers  could  live  on  a 
cooperative,  flnanrtally  secure  basis. 

This  woman  is  Jeannette  Rankin. 

Jeannette  Rankin— indqiendent, 
strong,  determined,  dedicated,  aaser- 
tive,  frank. 

Jeannette  Rankin— a  daughter  of 
Montana,  a  daughter  of  the  West,  a 
daughter  of  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

Jeannette  Rankin- who  gave  a  new 
definition  to  courage. 

Thank  you.  Jeannette. 
•  Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  coUeague  from  M<mtana  in  submit- 
ting a  concurrait  resolution  today 
urging  the  Senate  to  accept  the  statue 
of  Jeannette  Rankin  from  the  State  of 
Mcmtana  for  placement  In  the  Nation- 
al Statuary  Hall  In  the  CapltoL 

Miss  Rankin  Is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing representatives  the  State  of 
Montana  has  sent  to  the  U.S.  Con- 


For  this  reason,  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana have  chosen  Miss  Rankin  to  Join 
Weatem  artist  Charles  M.  Russell  to 
r^resent  our  SUte  in  Statuary  HalL 

Miss  Rankin  was  the  only  woman  to 
represent  Montana  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  and  was  the  first  female 
Member  of  that  traditionally  all-male 
dub.  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

A  committed  and  lifelong  pacifist. 
Miss  Rankin  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  Mcmtana  in  1916.  She  served  two 
terms,  tai  1917  snd  1940.  arriving  in 
both  eras  in  time  to  cast  votes  against 
both  World  Wars. 

Nearly  30  years  later,  In  1068.  she 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Jeannette 
Rankin  Brigade,  leading  3.000  wmnen 
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to  the  Capitol  to  protect  tlie  war  In 
Vtetoam. 

Mha  Rankin  was  born  on  June  11. 
laao  on  Grant  Creek  Ranch.  6  mUee 
f I  iwii  if Itiiila 

8be  ettfwtfti!  puUlc  whooli  in  Mto- 
■oula,  graduatlnc  from  the  Unlverrity 
of  lHmf^»»*  in  1902  with  a  8^8.  in  tkOr 

^  IMM.  Wm  Rankin  left  IflMoula 
to  etudy  at  tbe  New  York  School  of 
Plillanthiopijr.  She  mtaequently  prac- 
ticed for  a  brief  time  aa  a  aodal  worker 

In  Montana  and  Waahtngtoo. 

DtaMtWfed  with  her  newly  ehoaen 
liictff  inn.  Mlai  Raokln  entered  the 
Untveialty  of  Waahlnctan  in  1909. 
WhOe  a  student  there,  ahe  Joined  the 
■mnihil  Waahhwtwi  fffatir  m—r-'r* 
for  womca'a  mfftace  In  1910. 

MiM  Rankin  fbat  reoeivwl  reeocnl- 
tlon  M  a  polltleal  aettrlat  In  Montana 
In  1911.  That  year,  ihe  edilrMaml  the 
Montaiw  LecWature  and  urged  the 
State  to  grant  women  the  right  to 
»ote.  ^        _, 

Thto  ipeech  eenred  as  the  spring- 
board for  a  life  of  political  activity 
that  spanned  Bsore  than  90  yean. 

M^  Rankin's  pubUc  serrlee  outside 
of  her  terms  In  Oongrem  Induded: 

Pfflfjytji  to  the  Second  Inteniatitm- 
al  CoociMB  of  Women  in  1919: 

FMd  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
■umers' League: 

FMd  secretary  and  board  member  of 
the  Women'a  International  League  for 
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Founder  of  the  Georgia  Peace  Socie- 
ty In  1918: 

Washington  lobbyist  and  Add  orga- 
nter  for  the  National  CooncO  for  the 
Preventloo  of  War. 

i^M  Rankin's  unpopular  antiwar 
votes  and  Introduction  of  legislation 
■upportlng  women's  rights  distinguish 
her  two  terms  as  a  Republican 
Member  of  Coiwress. 

In  191T.  having  been  advised  by  Re- 
pubUean  leader  "XTtode  Joe"  Cannon 
to  "vote  as  your  eoneeience  dictates." 
Mtas  Rankin  declared.  "I  want  to 
stand  by  my  country,  but  I  cannot 
vote  for  war.  I  vote  no." 

In  1941.  responding  to  the  roUcall 
which  followed  a  40-mlnute  debate  on 
the  dnrlan^f"  of  war  against  Japan. 
Ida  Raaktn  said.  "As  a  woman.  I  cant 
go  to  war  and  I  refuse  to  send  anyone 


In  her  legislative  work.  Mtas  Rankin 
helped  pave  the  way  for  more  equal 
rl^U  for  women. 

During  her  first  term  in  Congress, 
she  Introduced  bOte  to  give  womm  the 
vote  and  also  to  give  them  VS.  dtlaen- 
■hip  ri^ts  IndepoKlent  of  their  hus- 


She  authwed  the  first  bill  for  Gov- 
emment^poBsored  InstructkMi  in  ma- 
ternity and  Infant  hygiene.  This  bill 
was  reintroduced  in  a  later  Oongrem 
and  enacted. 

She  also  offered  measures  to  provide 
"equal  pay  tat  eqtml  wortc"  for  XJS. 
employees,  regarrtlias  of 


Whether  or  not  she  was  in  office. 
Mia  Rankin  wwked  eontinually  untfl 
her  death  In  1979  for  the  causes  of 
md  women's  rights, 
dlsi^ayed  intense  interest  in 
Gandhi's  work  in  India  and  visited 
that  country  seven  times  between  1946 

"I  traveled  around  the  world."  she 
dedaied  in  1973.  "and  stayed  long 
eno(«h  to  know  how  the  Amirtrans 
were  dominsting  underdeveloped 
countries."  ^ 

Peiiiaps  the  best  way  to  know  Mlm 
Rankin  is  to  listen  to  what  she  had  to 
•ay  on  some  of  the  issues  important  to 
her. 

On  war 

1.  Wsr  to  s  TtekMH.  stupid  way  o(  MttUng  a 
Mm^MkM  It  baa  nottalnc  to  do  with  wbat  the 
dtoputcto. 

a.  The  people  really  srent  for  wtr.  Tbey 
Jurt  so  alai«.  But  war  to  erO  and  there  to 
always  an  alternative.  _  .^^  ^ 

S.  Tbe  flnt  thins  In  chanstag  a  baMt  to 
makliw  up  your  mind.  War  to  a  haMt  and 
wben  an  emeigency  oooMa.  they  fail  back  on 
It. 

On  achieving  peace: 

1.  We  m«Mt  have  abaolutely  unilateral  dto- 
•nnament.  U  we  dtoanned.  we  would  be  the 
aafcat  country  In  the  world.  After  all.  you 
have  to  have  a  worthy  adverMry  to  fight. 
Would  CaiahH  Clay  ticht  a  Boy  Scout? 

On  women  in  politics: 

1.  The  men  have  taufht  them  (women) 
not  to  trust  their  emothwia.  but  women  have 
an  emotloaal  Meal  to  contribute. 

X  Half  the  people  are  women  and  half  the 
people  arent  ezpresriag  themaelvea.  be- 
eaiae  they^e  been  told  for  so  lone  to  keep 
quiet  and  to  be  sood. 

S.  Women  miMt  devote  aU  their  enerdee 
today  to  sainlnc  enoiwh  elected  poUtlcal  of - 
to  ^tHumtm  the  direetkn  of  gomn- 
Dt   away   from   the   military-Industrial 
t  and  toward  aoMng  the  major  aodal 
I  that  exiit  In  our  country. 

4.  They  (women)  dont  know  who  they  are 
TOttng  for  or  why.  For  SO  yean.  they>e 
been  leading  books,  but  they  havent 
learned  how  to  vote.  It  to  time  they  woke  up. 

On  women  and  peace: 

1.  We  could  have  peace  In  one  year  If 

a.  (Women  have)  been  worma.  Tbey  let 
their  soih  go  off  to  war  becauae  they're 
afraid  their  huabandi  wiU  lose  their  Joba  In 
IndiMtry  If  they  protest 

On  the  suffrage  movement: 

1.  The  men  ridiculed  ua.  The  men  thought 
that  suffrage  was  tbe  funnleat  thing  In  the 
world  and  they  made  Jokes  and  said  every- 
thing In  the  world  about  ua.  We  Just  paid  no 
attentkm  or  we  made  fun  right  back.  They'd 
whtoper.  U  you  vote.  aU  tbe  bad  women  wUl 
be  able  to  vote.  too.  and  we  said.  All  the  bad 
mfcn  vote,  dont  theyr 

On  the  women's  movement: 

1.  Woown  lib  to  very  encouraging.  Tbe 
way  we  know  It's  growing  to  that  tbe  men 
make  fun  of  It.  They  make  fun  of  It  because 
they  want  It  to  atop. 

On  the  Vietnam  War 

1. 1  think  we  ought  to  get  out  as  aoea  and 
as  giaeetully  as  we  can.  We  should  an- 
nounce we're  solng  to  get  out  and  then 
make  plans  for  doing  It. 


On  Presidential  elections: 

1.  Mtos  Rankin  advocated  a  direct  dectlon 
for  nselilnnt  Let  e»eryooe  run  who  wants 
to  run  and  let  eferyone  vote.  Thto  way  the 
people  could  make  a  second  and  third 
choice. 

On  Congressional  eleetkms: 

1.  Mtos  Rankin  wanted  to  see  fewer  Oon- 
iiisslnnal  dtotrtats  with  more  repressnta- 
tlvea  tram  each. 

If  you  have  10  dtotricte  in  a  state,  you 
could  divide  the  state  taite  two  distrlcte  with 
five  repreeentatlves  each.  Instead  of  a 
person  miiiiliiii  51  percent  of  the  vote,  he 
ml^t  win  with  18  percent.  Thto  way.  mi- 
norities and  women  could  get  the  repreeen- 
tatlon  they  cant  get  now. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  all 
of  Mtas  Rankin's  views,  we  must  ap- 
plaud her  courage,  integrity  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  things  in  which  she  be- 
lieved. 

She  was  a  public  servant  who 
worked  conscientiously  and  independ- 
ently. 

Montanans  are  deeply  proud  of  Mlm 
Rankin's  contributions  to  women's 
suffrage  and  her  commitment  to 
worid-slde  peace. 

Therefore,  we  have  chosen  Mlm 
Rankin  as  the  second  Montanan  to 
repreaent  our  State  in  Statuary  HaU. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this  am- 
current  resolutkni  that  wOl  permit 
isiM  Rankin's  statue  to  be  placed  in 
Statuary  HalL« 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  110— AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BT  THE  COMMIT- 
TEB  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resouroea.  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

&RB8.1M 

jtcMlvs^  That.  In  carrying  out  Ite  powers, 
duties,  and  functioos  under  the  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Bkmatr,  In  accordance  with  Ite 
jurtodietlon  under  XXV  of  such  rules.  In- 
cluding holdiiw  hearings,  reporting  such 
hni-*'^  and  making  InvestlvUlons  as  au- 
thorised by  paragraphs  1  and  S  of  rule 
ZXVI  of  the  ff^^M"!  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
■ouivea  to  authorised  from  March  1.  19«6. 
through  February  M.  ISM.  in  ite  deeretioo 
(1)  te  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (9)  to  emirioy  per- 
aonnel.  and  (S)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Ooverament  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rulee  and  Ad- 
n,tr*T*— ♦'^^  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basto 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

%rr  X.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  thto  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
•4.9M.000.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $5S.400  may  be  expended  for  the 
pi«cui«ment  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organisations  thereof  (as  au^ 
thortaed  by  section  MMI)  of  the  LegislaUve 
Reorganisation  Act  of  IMS.  as  amended). 
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Sac.  S.  Tbe  CMsmlttee 
findings,  together  {with'  such 
tions  for  legMatlon  as  It  deans  advlssble.  to 
the  Senate  at  the^artlest  praotlesUe  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  Si.  ItOi. 

Ssc.  4.  KxpuiisM  lof  the  committee  under 
thto  reeolutlon  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  ttia  Senate  upon  vouclien 
approved  by  the  cfuirman  of  the  eaasBlt- 
tee,  except  that  vSuehers  shall  not  be  re- 
qutaed  for  the  disbursement  of  salsrlas  of 
employees  paid  atian  annual  rate,  agency 
contribution  related  to  the  mmpensatloo  of 
staff  membera,  and  long  distance  tdepbooe 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET 


AMEND] 


CONTEMPOl 
KEEPING 


SUBMITTED 


lUS       RBCORD- 
lUIREMENTS 


PACKWOOD  AMENDMENT  NO.  29 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bii  (HJl.  1809)  relating 
to  the  repeal  of  Contemporaneous  rec- 
ordkeeping and  related  requirements: 
as  follows: 


Strike  out  aU  alter  the  enacting  dause 
and  insert  in  lien  tl^ereef  the  foUowtng: 


Ra- 
ST4(d)  Of  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  l9«4  (relatliv  to 
tiatlon  requlremeniB  for  certain 
and  credlta)  to  aiiended  by  striking  out 
"adequate  wwtem^wraneous  records"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "adequate  isoords 
or  by  sufflrimt  evslenoe  corroborating  the 
taxpayer's  own  statement",  and  tbe  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  bf  1M4  shall  be  applied 
and  administered  as  If  tbe  phrase  wbMi  was 
stricken  had  not  been  added  to  audi  subset- 
tlon(d). 

(d)  Piovxsioas  RBUkXDra  xo  Rsroui  Pss- 
PABBS  an  MSsMssacs  PsaauT.— Para- 
graphs (S)  and  (S)  tof  section  179(b)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  ISOi  are  herriiy  re- 
pealed, and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1»M  shaD  be  applied  and  artmintotersd  as  if 
such  paragraphs  <and  the  amsnthaente 
made  by  such  paragraphs)  bad  not  beat  en- 
acted. 

(c)  RsPBSL  or  RSauunoiia.— Regulatlaos 
tosued  before  the  (fcte  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  Act  to  cany  odt  the  amendmsnte  made 
by  paragraph  (IXC).  (S).  and  (S)  <tf  aaetkm 
ITWb)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4  ahaU 
have  no  force  and  effect 


sac  r  trrwcmt  oxm. 

The  amendment  and  repeato  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (bj  of  section  1  shaU  take 
effect  at  if  Induaed  In  the  amendmente 
made  by  section  l'lb(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984. 

Amend  the  Utle  to  read  as  foUows:  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1064  to  repeal  the  Sontemporaneous  record- 
keeping requlremeiite  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1104.  and  for  other  pur- 


CRAN8TON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  24  . 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himselt  Mr. 
Maxbommu.  Mr.  DaCoKcnn.  Mr. 
Mrobu.,  and  Mr.  RooarBiBi)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
propooed  by  them  to  the  concurrent 
resohAfcm  (S.  Con.  Res.  32)  setting 
forth  the  eongrwslonal  budget  for  the 
UjB.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960.  19«7,  and  1988  and  revising  the 
congresslonsl  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes:  as  follows: 

On  psge  37.  lines  4  and  8,  strike  out 
"8MJD04NN>.000"  and  "$28,000,000,000"  and 
imert  in  Ueu  thereof  "837.600.000,000"  and 
"897.100j808j000",  icapecttvely. 

On  page  37.  lines  IS  and  14.  strike  out 
"837.000,000j»00"  and  "$88,300,000,000"  and 
imert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$38,100,000,000"  and 
"$37,700,000,000".  reapecUvely. 

On  page  37.  Unes  33  and  3S,  strike  out 
"$37,400,000,000"  and  "$36^00.000.000"  and 
iiMtt  In  Ueu  thereof  "$38,700,000,000"  and 
"$38,800,000,000".  respectively. 

On  page  S.  strike  out  all  on  lines  7 
through  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
blnatlan  thereof,  as  follows:  $838,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $100,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  ftaeal  year  1086.  $339,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $389,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  ftoeol  year  1087,  and  $330,000,000  in 
budget  anthoftty  and  $394,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988.". 

On  page  80.  strike  out  all  on  Unes  18 
through  33  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "oom- 
blnatkm  thereof,  as  foUowi:  $838,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $160,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1086,  $330,000,000  In 
budart  authority  and  $3304)00.000  In  out- 
lays in  flseal  year  1987.  and  $330,000,000  in 
budget  aathoitty  and  $394,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  flsoal  year  1088.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldoit.  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
today  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
first  ooDCurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  flseal  year  1980,  Senate 
Ooncurtent  Resolution  32.  as  reported 
fnmi  the  Budget  Committee.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendmokt  is  to  provide 
for  fair,  prudent  treatment  of  veter- 
ans' inograms.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  In  submitting  this  amendment 
by  the  other  Democratic  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Ccmimlttee.  the 
Senaton  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DcCoh- 
cm),  from  Havrall  (Mr.  Matsdhaoa). 
ftom  Maine  (Mr.  MircHsu.).  and  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  RoacnsLLEa). 

Mr.  ftesldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  providing  a 
detailed  deaerlptlon  of  it  be  printed  in 
the  RnoBD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  is  unfair  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  When  the  resolution 
as  reported  is  before  the  Senate,  we 
intend  to  propose  this  amendment  in 


order  to  correct  the  Inequity  while  still 
providing  for  a  freeae  aa  VA  programs 
at  Presidait  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1985 
level,  plus  funding  tat  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  veterans  with  servloe- 
oonnected  dlsabiUtlea. 

^th  the  compelling  need  to  deal 
with  projected  Federal  deficits  In 
mind,  we  win  propose  budget  levels  at 
the  minlmimi  necessary  to  carry  out 
our  Nation's  ocnnmltment  to  those 
who  served,  and  to  remedy  major  defi- 
ciencies in  the  reported  resolution. 

Overall,  our  amendmoit  would  es- 
tablish the  levels  for  Function  700. 
"Veterans'  benefits  and  services."  at 
$27.6  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$27.1  blllkm  In  outlays.  For  the  out- 
years,  we  propose  Function  700  totals 
of  $28.1  bllll<m  in  BA  and  $27.7  bUIlon 
In  outlays  in  fiscal  jrear  1987  and  $28.7 
bmion  In  BA  and  $28.3  billion  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

These  totals  represent  a  "Fteeae- 
Plus<X>LA"  budget  for  the  VA.  They 
Include  the  fiscal  year  1985  Function 
700  totals  in  the  President's  budget- 
$27,259  billion  In  BA  and  $26,774  bU- 
lion  in  outlays— with  the  only  addition 
being  the  cost  of  a  3.7-percait  COLA 
in  servlce-OMinected  disability  compen- 
sation benefits  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
whkfli  Is  $311  million  in  BA  and  $280 
million  in  outlays. 

Mr.  Presldait.  our  smendment  Is 
based  on  the  following  changes  in  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  Budget 
Committee  r^Mrted  figures: 

First,  we  provide  for  a  COLA  in  com- 
pensation benefits  paid  to  servlce-con- 
nected-dlsabled  veterans  and  the  survi- 
vors of  veterans  who  die  from  service- 
connected  causes.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee inexplicably  recommended 
against  such  increases  while  granting 
COLA'S  in  supplemental  security 
income,  food  stamp  bmefits.  and  pen- 
sions to  veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected dlsablllUes.  If  aU  COLA'S  were 
to  be  given  up  in  fiscal  year  1988.  that 
would  be  one  thing.  But  to  grant  them 
In  three  other  deserving  categories 
and  to  deny  them  to  veterans  suffer- 
ing fnHn  service-connected  disabilities 
is  incomprehaudble. 

Seccmd.  our  amendment  rejects  the 
discriminatory  tax  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  be  Im- 
posed on  certain  veterans.  Last  year, 
to  help  the  VA's  Loan  Guaranty  Re- 
volving Fund  remain  solvent.  Congress 
doubled  the  fee  charged  veterans  who 
use  their  home-loan  guaranty  entitle- 
ment. Now.  although  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  estimates  that  the 
fund  wiU  remain  solvent  at  least 
throufl^  fiscal  year  1990  without  any 
new  i4>propriatlons  or  fee  increase,  the 
Budget  Committee  proposes  nearly  to 
quadruple  the  fee.  to  3.8  percent.  CBO 
sajrs  such  an  increase  will  result  in 
40.000  fewer  veterans  using  their  VA 
home  loan  guaranties  each  year,  in- 
(3«sse  the  number  of  defaults  and 
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tantkmMtm,  knd  increue  the  cost  of 

thoae  foreekMure  to  the  VA.  

The  burden  of  this  new  tax— <3&3 

milUon  In  flwal  yew  1M6  and  mpptoxi- 
mately  tl  billion  through  flaeal  year 
198S— would  fall  moat  heavily  on  Viet- 
nam-era veteram  aeeklnc  to  acquire 
their  first  homes.  In  the  face  of  the 
CBO  anslyals.  how  does  the  Budget 
Committee  Jiutif y  tmposinc  this  new 
tax  given  its  steadfast  adherence  to  a 
no  new  tax  approach? 

Third,  our  amendment  restores  $391 
million  in  BA  and  $361  milliim  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  19M  to  maintain  VA 
medleal  services  at  the  program  level 
for  which  Congress  spedflcally  appro- 
priated funds  for  flscal  year  1M6.  The 
deep  cuts  in  VA  medical  care  which 
the  Budget  Committee  proposes  would 
dmy  care  to  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  eligllde  veterans— nearly  70.000  im- 
patient episodes  of  care  and  over 
300.000  outpatient  visits  would  be 
eliminated— and  would  require  the  VA 
to  lay  off  more  than  8.000  health-care 
onployees.  In  <vder  to  make  these  re- 
ductions, the  VA  would  have  to  shut 
down  many  existing  wards  and  other 
units.  Some  facilities  might  have  to  be 
closed  entirely. 

Fourth,  our  amendment  rejects— as 
Congress  has  conslstoitly  done  for 
over  a  decade-a  proposal  that  health 
insurance  carriers  be  required  to 
delete  contract  clauses  precluding  pay- 
ment for  VA-i»ovlded  care  and  that 
the  VA  pursue  insurance  claims  for 
nonservloe-connected  care.  The  esti- 
mated savings— $162  minion  in  both 
BA  and  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1066  and 
a  total  of  $664  million  more  in  flscal 
year  IMT  and  106»-from  this  initia- 
tive are  Illusory.  Insurance  companies 
adamantly  (vpose  a  mandate  to  pay 
tor  VA  care,  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  same  utllisatkm  controls  or  billing 
l»ooedures  applied  to  private  sector 
facilities.  During  hearings  before  our 
committee  in  1679.  insurance  compa- 
nies suggested  that  they  would  have  to 
be  ordered  to  do  so  by  Judicial  author- 
ity. This  would  likely  Involve  lengthy 
legal  proceedings  untU  aU  appellate 
remedies  are  exhausted.  The  insur- 
ance companies  may  well  ultimately 
prevaO  in  the  courts. 

In  Uie  meantime,  this  proposal 
would  produce  paper  savings  only  and 
make  no  real  reduction  in  the  deficit. 

Fifth,  our  amendment  provides  for 
enactment  of  cost-savings  legislation 
to  achieve  real  savings  of  $50  million 
in  BA  and  $00  miUifm  in  outlays  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  and 
1966-a  3-year  total  of  $1S0  million  in 
BA  and  $270  miDkm  In  outlays. 

Finally.  Ifr.  President.  In  keeping 
with  the  f<»egolng  changes  in  the 
function  700  totals  and  underlying  as- 
sumptions, our  amendment  would 
alter  the  Veterans'  Affairs  C<Hnmlt- 
tees'  reconciliation  instructions  so  as 
to  require  oost^avlngs  legislation  pro- 
ducing $328  mOllon  in  BA  and  $160 
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million  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

and  3  year  savings  totals  of  $787  mfl- 

Uon  in  BA  and  $693  mOllim  in  outlays. 

We  are  not  proposing  to  treat  veter- 
ans programs  as  sacred  cows.  Such  an 
approach  has  never  eharacterlMd  our 
activities  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  With  the  acUve  participa- 
tion of  its  Democratic  membws.  the 
committee  over  the  past  4  years  has 
produced  new  cost^aving  laws  that 
wOl  reduce  the  deficit  $1.6  billion  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
will  save  over  $500  million  more  in 
fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
support  of  all  Senators  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RaooBD.  as  follows: 


Dacumoii  or  VRBuim' 

MBirr  TO  8.  Coa.  Rss.  S3,  ihb  Fnsr  Ooa- 

CUSMIII   RSSOLUnON  OM  THS  BOBOR.  FT 

19M 

L  ounms 

A.  Funetlan  TOO  (Vetenas'  BcneftU  end 
ServtoM)  TOUIt. 

The  smeBdment  would  provide  for  Func- 
tion 700  toUto  In  FT  M  St  s  "Freoe  plus 
COLA"  level  ($37.6  bUlkn  In  BA  end  $37.1 
billion  in  outlay!)— the  Preildent't  Function 
TOO  totals  for  FT  8ft  ($3T.3M  toOllan  in  BA 
and  $96.T74  MlUon  In  outUyi)  plus  tbe  cost 
of  s  3.T-peroent  VA  oompenastlon  COLA 
($311  wfinwn  In  BA  and  $380  million  in  out- 
lays). The  proposed  FT  86  Function  TOO 
totals  would  be  baaed  on  the  following 
ehangea  In  aammpttona  underlying  the 
Budget  Committee-reported  resolution: 

/aeraow  over  SBC 
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R  BeconcfllsMon  iBstruetloos  to  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  CoBunltteaa. 

The  amenAnent  reduces  the  FT  86  recon- 
eUlstlOD  bMtnictlan  totals  baaed  on  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  underlying 


(IB  miUieH  of  doUuti 


27.4 


<l)    Instesd    of    ^ 

COLA  treaae.  limit  COLA  to 
S.T  percent  (SBC  aavtngi  as- 
■UBiptlaB  la  baaed  on  4.1  per- 
cent): 

Outlays ~. ~.. — — ••• 

(3)  Substitute  reductloos  (from  I 
Una)  only  In  VA  medleal  .. 
atruetlon.  sdmlnistnUtoa  sod  re- 
aeareh  aoeounta  for  reduction*  in 
VA  bealth-care  generaUr 

BA 

OuUsya ....-.-...~. ~.~~. 

(3)  Substitute  umpedfled  leglslattve 
aavinas  for  the  housing  loan  fee 
incresse  snd  the  beslth-lnsur- 
ance-retaabursement  propoaal: 

BA 

Outlays ~~.. 

(4)  Make  no  cbaiwe  in  the  saviags 
for  other  dlseretlanary  VA  pro- 


tin  mllUoni  of  doUanl 
(1)  Allow  for  a  S.T  percent  COLA  In 
VA  coBtpenaatlon: 

BA 311 

OuUaya 300 

(3)  M**"***"  VA  health  care  at  the 
flacal  year  198ft  program  level  - 
(With    FTKra    maintained    at 
fiacal  year  188S  level  specified  in 
the  appropriatlaaa  proceaa): 

BA *•! 

Outlays 3»1 

(S)  Ma*"***"  current  law  by  reject- 
ing the  new  tax  on  vetersna  (VA 
home-loan-guaianty  fee  in- 
creaae)  and  illusory  costeavlngs 
for  bealth-liwurance  reimburse- 
ment propoaal: 

BA l«3 

Outlays "•       •!• 

(4)  Make  unspecified  legislative  aav- 
ingK 

BA -M 

Outlays -90 

Totals  of  Incresses  In  function 
TOO  over  SBC  levels  for  fiscal 
yesrl986: 

BA. 814 

Outlays ...............«™™~................     1,066 

Tiini-YMrTolib 

(hNMS«ta) 


S4 

30 


334 

36 


SO 
90 


BA *> 

Outlays...........-" _......__.  14 

Total  of  savlnss  for  flacal  year 
1986  through  leooneOistlon: 

BA 338 

Outlays 100 


TOtsl  of  S-year  savings  (fiscsl 
year  1906-88): 
BA. 


78T 


Outlays. 


n. 


A.  Function  TOO  Totals. 
/.  OompeiwaMon  and  Dependenev  awl 
IndemMUg  CompetuatUm  (Did  COLA 

The  amendment  woaM  add  $311  mllUon  in 
BA  and  $380  mUIlaa  In  outlaya  in  FT  86  In 
Older  to  provide  for  a  3.T  percent  COLA  In 
VA  compensattan  beneflU  psid  to  vetersns 
with  servlce-eoonected  dIssMiatles  snd  paid 
to  aurvtvon  of  those  who  died  from  servloe- 
fflnn*T*i^  csusss.  (This  is  the  sssae  percent- 
age that  CBO  eatlmatea  for  the  FT  86 
COLA  that  Social  Security  benefldartaa  are 
acheduled  to  receive  under  current  law.) 

The  Budget  Cooamittee  InexpUcsUy  rec- 
ommended agi^nst  such  Increases  while 
granting  COLA'S  In  Suppleaaental  Security 
Income,  food  stasip  beneflta.  and  penakma 
to  vetersna  with  non-aervlce-cannected  dia- 
abOltlea.  If  all  COLA'S  wera  to  be  given  up 
In  FT  86.  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  to 
grsnt  them  In  three  other  desfrvlng  cstego- 
rles  snd  to  deny  them  to  vetersns  suffering 
from  service-connected  dlaaMlitlea  la  incom- 
pnhenslble. 

Although  compensstlon  benefits  src  not 
means  tested,  the  bssic  smount  of  this  tndl- 
vldusl  vetersn's  monthly  payment  ia  baaed 
on  the  average  impairment  of  csmings  re- 
lultlng  from  his  or  her  disability.  Slnoe  that 
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average  esmlngs 
by  hfiflstion  over 


with 
this 


the 
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Nevsfthdess,  veteWw* 
stated  dsarly  thst  if  sU  COLA'S  srs 
■one  in  FT  86  so  should  be  the 
tlon  COLA.  The  Boigst  Oaesmittes. 
er.  rejected  sudi  m  se 
prosdk. 

Ths  six  RepuNlctti  ma 
In  a  Mardi  T.  188t.|letter  to  the 
of  the  Budget  fin—if***—  unsntaaooSly 
ported  s  COLA  for  Compensstlon  la 


t  VALoan 

Last  year.  In 
up   the   VA'a 
Ftmd.  which 
guaranty 

fSU.  the  Vetenm* 
potted  snd  the 
3801.  providing 
snty-user-fee 


AMew 

I  to  the  need  to  shore 
Ousianty  Revolving 
the  VA 

sbott- 
re- 

;of 
Into  the 
Fund  (iiMtead  of  the  Oenersl 
incresslng  the  fee  fttm  one-hslf  to 
cent.  Such 

scted  in  seetlan  38ll  of  the  Defldt 
tton  Act  (tf  1904.  Alsi.  a  supplSBMntsl  FT  88 
spproprlstlon  of  ftlW  mQUan  wss  sasdc  to 
the  Ftaid  snd  saother  $160  SBilUon  was 
trsnsf ened  to  the  Fond  from  other  VA  se- 


Aocordlng  to  CBO,  the  Fund  wfll  be  in  no 
need  of  sn  spmoprldlon  or  reeelpts  tram  sn 
Inereassd  fee  st  snt  time  during  the  five- 
year  period  ooveredj  In  CBO's  cwrant  pro- 


noted  that  the  VA's 

Fund  (DUtF)  wm. 

fS  budget  dnruments. 

I  of  $77.7  BdDlan 

86.  risliw  to  $1334 

of  thst  llsesl  year. 

BlDlan  Inerssss  In  the 

(rf  FTS  88  throat 

1  Indoded  eaeh  yasr  In 


DLRF  hslsneas  srs 
to  the  losn  gusrsnty 
'  thus  provides  sn  sddl- 
I  the  soiveney  of  the 


It  shooM 
DIrsct  Losn 
according  to 
have  sn  unobligated  I 
St  the  begtonh^  of  | 
million  by  the 
(CBO  esUsBStes  I 
DIAF  balanee  t 
90.)  Under  ai 
the  HDD-I 
tioos  Act. 
available  for 
fund,  and  the: 
tlonal  cushion  to  I 
loan  guaranty  I 

Under  theae  dicuhiBtsnces.  nearly  qusd- 
rupling  the  fee.  tram  one  to  3.8  peresnt  ss 
the  Budget  CoouBltiee  propoees  In  ortnr  to 
collect  a  bflllon  doOgiB  In  receipts  over  a  3- 
year  period,  is  nothing  other  then  taapostaig 
a  new.  medsl  tax  bn  certain  veterans  in 
order  to  help  with jdefldt  reductlan.  The 
■tateeaent  on  page  139  of  tta  report  (8.  Rept 
NO.  90-U>  that  thelfee  Incnase  "will  coo- 
tribute  to  the  aohpe4ey  of  the  VA  houatng 
loan  fund"  fSUs  to  idmowledge  thst  no  m- 
creaae  is  needed  for  {that  purpose.  And.  the 
Budget  CoeBBBttteC's  itatmiMiiit  thst 
"(vleterans  will  sUUj  receive  the  eiihsTsntlsl 
benefit  of  homeow^ershlp"  ignores  CBO's 
estimate  that  the  fee  increase  will  result  in 
sbout  43.400  fewer  Iveterana  uaing  the  VA 
loan-guaranty  entttiement  in  flacal  year 
1966  atone,  a  total  4f  118,300  fewer  dniliw 
the  S-year  period  fladal  year  1906  88. 

In  the  cases  of  thtiee  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  afford  he  increaaed  fee.  the 
monthly  coat  (If  fie  inced)  would  be  about 
$33  and  the  total  oo  it  over  the  Ute  of  a  30- 
year  mortgage  (at  current  Interaat  rates 
(13.0%))  would  be  17.930.  To  aone  people. 
$33  more  a  month-t-$364  more  per  year- 
may  not  aeem  like  much,  but  to  oiaay  veter- 
ans with  young  fsmllles  that  amount  could 


a  slgnlfltsnt  difference  in  what  they 
srs  sMs  to  do  or  provide  for  their  children. 

In  sddlHoa.  »*'*«"«''g  to  CBO.  ainoe  the 
fee  would  In  saast  esses  be  fl- 
ies part  of  the  asortgsge  loon,  the  VA 
fee  laensse  would  slso  produes  a  rise  in  the 
VA-losn  fSrsdosure  rate  since  the  length  of 
time  dorlBg  wUdi  moctgsgors  would  have 
no  eqoltir  In  the  properties  would  taMresse. 
It  wooM  slso  mssn  thst  the  sverage  cost  to 
the  VA  of  a  defaulted  loan  would  Infrtast 

The  cost  of  the  fee  incnase  In  terms  of 
both  the  new.  MUion-dollsr  tax  burden  snd 
the  loss  of  the  opportunity  to  sequire  a 
Imuie  would  fSU  eapertslly  heavily  on  Vittr 
nam-ers  vetersns  who  sre  In  the  sasrket  for 
their  fhst  homes  snd  in  need  of  exsctly  the 
type  of  r— «-*"^  that  the  VA  guaranty 
program  la  Intsnded  to  provide.  Thus.  It  Is 
estiemely  dlfflnnlt  to  understsnd  bow  the 
Budget  CasBsatttse.  tai  the  fsoe  of  the  CSO 
saalysis  sad  that  CoBuatttee's  steadfsst  ad- 
herence to  a  "no  new  taxea"  approach,  can 
JuaUfy  hapeataig  thia  new  tax. 

Hm  asasndBMnt  restmea  the  ftSSS-mllllon 
reductions  to  FT  86  outlays  (and  $3S7-ma- 
Uon  and  tm  iiimiiiii  outlay  reductloiM  In 
FT  87  and  FT  88.  respectively)  that  the 
Budget  Coaamlttee  claims  wouM  be  sdileved 
ss  a  result  of  this  tax.  In  their  March  T 
letter  to  the  Budget  Committee  Cliatrman. 
the  eix  Republican  members  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affsiis  Ooeamlttee  slso  stated  that  they 
could  not  at  that  ttane  support  a  fee  In- 


».  MeiUxU  Can 

The  amenAaent  would  provide  for  the  VA 
medleal  care  account  funding  necessary  to 
maintain  ths  VA  heslth-care  system  st  the 
progrswamstle/slafnng  level  for  which  Con- 
gram  spedfieally  sppropristed  f imdt  In  FT 
88.  To  sccosspllsh  this  requires  $391  mllUon 
In  BA  snd  $351  million  In  outlays  more  than 
waa  reooeamended  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

the  Budget  Committee's  recommended 
levela  for  the  medical  care  account  would  be 
a  devastattaig  bknr  to  the  VA  health-eare 
systSBL  Aooordtaig  to  the  VA.  those  FT  86 
levds  would  force  the  sgency  to  deny  care 
to  tens  of  thouaands  of  eliijble  veterans— 
spproxlmsteiy  69.000  Inpatient  episodes  of 
core  snd  310.000  ou^wtlent  vislti  would 
have  to  be  eliminated— and  would  require 
the  VA  to  lay  off  8.100  health-care  poaon- 
bA.  m  order  to  make  theae  reductkna.  the 
VA  would  have  to  close  numy  evlshng  wards 
or  other  units  or  even  some  oiUre  facilities. 

The  FT  86  medlesl  care  sooount  levels 
provided  f or  tai  the  smendment-$9.3ftS  ba- 
llon In  BA  snd  $9,106  biUlon  in  outlsys-are 
only  $60  mlDlon  in  BA  snd  outlays  above 
the  levd  of  the  President's  very  stringent 
FT  86  budget  for  the  medical  csre  account 
JncTBSsed  by  restorstlon  of  the  S-peromt  ci- 
vilian pay  cut 

That  $00  mllUon  addlUm— which  the  six 
Republican  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs .Oommittee  alao  supported  in  their 
Mardi  7, 1988,  letter  to  the  Chslrmsn  of  the 
Budget  Oommittee— la  the  bsre  minimum 
needed,  in  our  view,  to  enable  the  VA  to 
maintain  in  FT  86  the  health-care  staffing 
level  that  the  Ocngrem  spedfteally  Intended 
be  maiatataed  in  FT  88  when  It  enscted  the 
FT  M  HUD-mdependent  Agencies  Appro- 
priatkiiHAet 

4.  HesICh-iarafaaee  Reimtunement 

The  Budget  Committee  endoraed  a  pro- 
poaal menttaoed  In  the  VA's  budget  docu- 
menta  but  not  yet  aubmltted  to  the  Con- 
gi'fss  leglalallwn  to  require  private  health 
Insurance  csnlers  to  delete  from  their  poli- 


cies clauses  precluding  payment  for  VA-fur- 
nlshed  care  snd  provide  for  the  VA  to 
obtain  reimbursement  from  these  carriera 
for  VA  can  provided  to  non  a>rvlr>  rannKU 
ed  vetersna.  We  do  not  aupport  thia  propoa- 
al because,  by  incresslng  sdnUnlstntlve 
oosU  for  both  the  VA  snd  the  tawurers.  It 
would  contribute  to  health  care  inflation 
and  becauae.  if  no  additional  VAadmlnlatra- 
tive  persoond  wen  sdded  to  shuffle  the 
neceessry  papers,  it  would  requin  the  diver- 
skn  of  VA  stsff  from  actlvftlea  relating  to 
health  can  fumlahed  veterans  to  the  red 
tspe  involved  In  billing  the  Insursnce  csrrl- 
ers.  Moreover,  then  remsin  numerous  un- 
answered quertioas  about  this  proposaL  The 
unknowna  Indude.  among  othos.  the  extent 
to  which  non-service-coonected  vetersns  re- 
cetvtng  VA  csn  have  heslth  Insurance  that 
would  yield  any  algniflcant  paymenta  under 
such  a  law.  the  ability  or  wllUngneea  of  the 
VA  to  generate  billings  snd  to  submit  to 
cost-containment  revlewa  which  accord  with 
requirementa  In  exiating  insursnce  con- 
tracta.  and  Increaaea  In  health  Inauranoe 
premluma  to  cover  the  coat  of  any  daima 


In  addltkm.  the  poasibOlty  of  realising  sny 
of  the  receipts  thst  the  Budget  CoBunlttee 
claims  for  this  Initiative  in  the  firrt  few 
years  after  Its  cnsctBMnt  sn  extremely 
ranote.  Inaorance  enwipantes  sn  adamantly 
oppoaed  to  a  mandate  to  pay  for  VA  care, 
whldi  Is  not  subject  to  the  ssme  utOlsstlon 
control  spplled  to  private  aector  facflltlea. 
SeriouB  questlooa  have  been  raiaed  about 
the  oonaUtutlonallty  of  this  provialon.  snd 
Insursnce  enmpanles  suggested  during  hesr- 
Ings  befon  our  Committee  In  1979  thst  they 
would  not  pay  theae  daima  unlem  and  unto 
finally  ordered  to  do  ao  by  Judicial  author- 
ity. This  would  likely  entafl  protracted  legal 
proceedings  until  aU  appellate  remedies  an 
exhausted. 

Thus,  the  propossl  would  produce  paper 
savingi  only  and  make  no  real  reduction  In 
the  defldt.  Our  amendment  would  reeton 
In  FT  86  the  $163  mlllkm  |p  BA  and  outlays 
(snd  tai  FTs  87  snd  88  the  $393  mUUon  snd 
$4T3  mfllkm,  respectively)  by  which  the 
Budget  Ooeamlttee  reduced  the  Functfam 
TOO  totals  baaed  on  aimiing  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation 

5.  Vntpeei/led  OoMtSaving  Legiitatiom 

The  amendment  aiimes  the  enactment 
of  legislation  that  would  achieve  cost  sav- 
inga  of  $80  million  In  BA  and  $90  million  In 
outlays  in  eadi  of  FTa  86,  8T,  and  88.  This 
levd  of  legislative  cost-savings  would  both 
reduce  the  Function  TOO  totals  and  be  aa- 
aumed  In  the  reconciliation  Inatnictiona. 
This  Is  $40  million  mon  in  savings  In  out- 
lays thsn  the  w^»»«ii™  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  OoouDlttee  Domocrsts  had  commit- 
ted themaelvca  to  achieving  contingent 
upon  their  original  budget  reoommenda- 
tiooa  betag  achieved.  The  greater  propoaed 
legislative  savings  reflects  a  reviaed  estimste 
of  what  oouM  fSirly  snd  equitably  be 
achieved  in  non-servlce-coonected  programa 
If  the  other  featurea  of  this  amendment 
wenadoi:^ed. 

m.  sacoHciLUTioa  nsrancTioin 

The  amendment  would  modify  the  coat- 
aavl]^  totals  In  the  reconciliation  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Veterans'  Af fain  Committeea  to 
reflect  the  p^icy  aasumptionB  discuned 
above.  Thua,  the  FT  86  aavings  required  by 
the  inatructiana  would  be  reduced  from  $0TT 
million  In  BA  and  $1,069  bOUon  in  outlaya 
to  $338  million  in  BA  and  $160  million  In 
outlaya  in  FT  86,  with  the  new  amount 
baaed   on   the   following  chsnges   In   the 
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CdUBtttM^  ondnlytiic 
int.  liHtaad  at  pcedudliic  »  COLA 
for  twiuii  iMfimi  TTir  bneOta  to  rt  U. 
limit  the  COiJi  to  S.T  pcmnt— wlii|^  1m 
frnir-ttintha  of  a  pawntM"  point 
ttea  the  COLA  that  it  Mnmed  m  the 
line  and  formed  tte  bMie  of  tbe  Budaet 
OommHtee'e  mTiote  ■iimptton  In  this 
ngud.  The  now  mvinii  amount  aanmed 
irouM  betS4  mimaB  in  BA  and  tM  mllUon 
In  outJaya  (kMtcod  of  tbe  Budget  Oonmit- 
tec'i  AT— T»«*-'  of  tKS  million  In  BA  and 
mo  milUoo  In  outlays). 

Seeood.  In  Ueu  of  the  Budget  Commtttee'i 
amiimptinn  that  all  VA  health-care  ac- 
ooonU  would  be  caMiad  at  aub-baeeUne 
lewla  at  the  lower  of  either  a  freeae  level 
or  the  PrmMant's  request  for  FT  M— the 
■mrmbmrnt  amumes  that  the  VA's  nwdkal 
car*  aeeount  would  be  removed  from  this 
cap  and  amomes  that  the  VA  constnictlon. 
mediad  administration,  and  isaeardi  ao- 
oounU  would  be  Uailted  in  PT  M  to  the 

that  the  —* ''*^'  care  aeeount  would  be 
funded  at  tM  mffllon  man  than  the  Presi- 
dent's nquest  (with  funding  restored  for 
the  proposed  »-pemnt  pay  cut)  In  order  to 
.^tw^Mtm.  tbr  stafflv  level  (approximately 
IM.WO)  mMdHed  fegr  Ooogrem  lai*  July  tai 
the  VA's  PT  IMS  appropriations, 
the  baseline  Hgures  for 
,  the  new  aasumptlans  would 
a^leve  aavii^  of  MM  nlDlaa  tai  BA  and 
$M  ■«nn«»«  in  outlais  in  PT  M  (instead  of 
the  Budgrt  Owwnittee'B  sasimiptlnn  <rf  ♦44« 
milUoD  tai  BA  and  $M>  mHUon  in  outlays). 

Third,  in  Ueu  of  the  assumptions  of  total 
savtaigB  of  $1M  mmian  tai  BA  and  M1&  mfl- 
Uon  ta>  ouUays  tai  PT  M  through  the  enact- 
ment of  health-iasuranoe  relmburaement 
legislatloa  and  an  bicreasf  from  one  to  3.S 
percent  tai  the  VA  home-loan  fee.  the 
smenAnent  — '~~—  savings  of  $M  mUUoo 
tai  BA  and  MO  BdDion  in  outlays  through 
the  enactssent  of  as  yet  umpedfied  cost- 
savings  legiilatlon. 

Fourth,  no  change  is  proposed  In  tbe  as- 
sumption of  PT  M  savtaigs  of  $30  million  tai 
BA  and  tl4  milUan  tai  outlays  In  VA  discre- 
tioaary  pragranw  other  than  health  pro- 


NOnCES  OF  HEARINOS 
ooMMiRB  OH  ^aamiLniBB.  suiaiiioii,  amd 

Mr.  w»T.M«  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Asriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Fuieetry  has  aeheduled  a  hearing 
to  lecetve  teathnony  on  &  721.  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Charter  Act  regarding  the 
export  of  aarteultural  commodities. 

The  hearing  will  be  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor RuoT  BoacBwnz  and  wiU  begin  at 
2  pjn.  on  Thursday.  April  4.  1S6S,  in 
room  328-A  RumeU  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact the  oonmtttec  staff  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITT  FORCOMMITTEBS 
TO  MEET 

oomams  on  mhocdltobs.  suiaiiioii.  un 
ruassiMT 
Mr.  HELBfS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrtti<m.  and  For- 
estry be  authorised  to  meet  during  the 


._jion  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
AprU  2.  hold  a  hearing  on  sugar,  wool, 
and  honey  issues  relating  to  IMS  farm 

legislation  

The  FRBBIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Senrlces  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  April  2.  in  closed 
sfM Inn,  to  mark  up  S.  674.  DOD  au- 
thorisation.   

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohjeedon.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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asunom 

Mr.  HELMa  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oxisent  that  the  .Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Rdatlans  be  authiviaed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  AprU  2,  to  hcdd  a 
markup  of  the  authortMtlon  Utt  ap- 
ixoprlatlons  for  fiscal  years  1M6  and 
1967,  UJ3.  Information  Agencr.  ond  & 
659,  to  authorise  appnn»iatl(nis  for 

the  Department  of  State.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


xu.  uwiaaM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C(Hnmit- 
tee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorised to  meet  (hiring  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  AprU  2,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  Derine,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ton: 
Bsunoas 

Mr.  T""M«  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, of  the  Ctnnmittee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  be  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  AprU  2,  1985,  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  S.  483.  The  Intergovern- 
mental Regulatory  Relief  Act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

coumtias  oai  not  jmicuaT 

Mr.  »TS!T.Mft  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  sesskm  of  the  Smate 
on  Tuesday.  AprU  3.  In  order  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  the  sale  of  Con- 
raU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


I  OH  LASoa  um  wnum  asaouacai 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  AprU  2.  at  2 
pjn..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  484.  to 
extend  the  Saccharin  Study  and  La- 
beling Act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  orderetL 


THE  STOCKHOUt  CONFERENCE 
•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
negotlaUtms  to  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons  naturally  dnmlnatie  public 
concern,  ef f  (»ts  must  also  be  saade  to 
ensure  that  no  weapons  of  any  kind 
are  ever  usetL  That  Is  the  BMentlsl  ob- 
jective of  the  Oonferenoe  on  Confi- 
dence- and  Security>Bulldlng  Measures 
and  Disarmament  In  Europe,  which 
for  the  past  14  months  has  been  meet- 
ing in  Stodtholm.  Sweden.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Stockholm  Conference, 
unlike  traditlanal  aims  control  negoti- 
ations. Is  not  to  rethice  the  means  of 
waging  war— numbers  of  troops  and 
weapons— but  to  prevent  the  most 
Ukdy  proximate  causes  of  war  and  to 
build  in  the  security  field  cooperative 
arrangements  across  the  barriers 
which  divide  Europe  today. 

I  have  had  the  occasion  to  visit 
Stockholm  In  connection  with  this 
Conference  snd  to  visit  with  the  UJS. 
Delegation  to  the  Conference,  headed 
by  Ambassador  James  Ooodby.  The 
Stockholm  Conferenoe  has  its  own 
unique  task,  one  whlA  has  been  ne- 
glected for  far  too  long. 

I  would,  therefore,  ask  to  insort  In 
the  Raoois  a  recmt  speech  by  Ambas- 
sador Goodby  entitled  "The  Stock- 
hotan  Conference:  A  N^w  Approach  to 
Security  for  Europe."  I  think  tills 
meeeh  wiU  assist  other  Membera  in 
understanding  the  present  status  of 
these  negotiations. 

Nsw 


AFraoAOi  TO  SacoaiTT  roa  ] 

I^at  January,  gecretary  Shults  snd  Minis- 
ter Oromyko  formally  agreed  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
work  together  to  try  eventually  to  eUmlnate 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  faee  of  the  oarth. 
Though  smUtlous.  even  radiosl.  when  eoa- 
parad  to  the  resulU  of  dtsarmsment  negotl- 
atlons  staioe  Wortd  War  n.  that  goal  is  a 
mofal  and  praetleal  naosadty.  The  moral  ne- 
oesstty  of  seeUng  to  tilntaiate  nudsar  weap- 
ons Is  so  obvious  it  rsqulrss  no  dlsnimlnn 
The  practical  necessity  of  such  a  goal  can 
best  be  understood  when  one  reaUass  that 
no  prevfcNM  effort  to  curb  the  oosapetttloa 
tai  itrategle  offoMtve  forces  hss  led  to  sny 
reduetloas  tai  nuclear  warheads.  Bather, 
numbers  of  nudear  warheads  have  steadily 
taiereaaed.  The  dtafoctiflB  charted  by  Secre- 
tary Shults  and  Ifinister  Oroayko  fits  the 
existing  dtuatlon.  In  fact,  as  Secretary 
Shulta  said  recently:  "This  may  be  the  last 
^i^^M>  to  really  silili  ii  some  of  these  issues 
with  any  pnMpeet  of  suocesB." 

Nuelsar  weapons  involve  Issues  of  survival 
f or  us  sll:  negotlatlona  to  elhnlnatir  nuclear 
weapons  naturally  domlnat.f  public  oon- 
■riniisnwi  But  while  we  seek  to  reduce  nu- 
clear arsoiali  we  must  also  seek  to  find 
ways  to  ensure  that  no  weapons  of  any  kind 
are  ever  used.  That  is  an  even  more  funda- 
mental imperative;  one  that  cannot  be  post- 
poned. And  that  is  the  essential  otaJeeUve  of 
the  Conferenoe  on  Confidence-  and  Seeuri- 
ty-BoUdlng  Measures  and  Otsarmament  In 
Burope.  wbldi  for  the  past  fourteen  months 
has  been  meeting  here  In  Sto^hotan.  The 


purpoee  of  the  Stockholm  Conference, 
unlike  traditional  a|nii  control  negotlattons. 
Is  not  to  reduce  ths  means  of  waging  war- 
numbers  of  troopa  fnd  weapons— but  to  pre- 
vent the  most  likely  proximate  causes  of 
war  and  to  build  in  the  eecurlty  field  cooper- 
ative arrangemen«  acrom  the  bairien 
which  divide  Europe  today.  The  Stockholm 
Conference  thus  hks  its  own  unique  task, 
one  which  has  beoa  neglected  for  far  too 
long.  I 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  the  prob- 
ability of  a  "brush-fire"  conflict  involving 
limited  numbers  of  forces  Is  considerably 
greater  than  the  laobabUity  of  conflict  at 
the  strategic  nuclear  level.  But  as  the  Book 
of  Common  Prajrer  puts  it:  "we  have  left 
undone  thooe  things  which  we  ought  to 
tiave  done."  Not  nearly  enough  has  ever 
been  done  to  negotiate  preventive  measurn 
agataist  the  relatiiiely  minor  crisis  which 
could  erupt  into  anbed  combat,  and  even  es- 
calate into  major  wfu-.  The  chance  of  aimed 
conflict  tai  Buropei  fortunately  is  remote. 
But  the  stakes  are  4o  high  that  faOure  to  do 
those  things  which{would  make  an  unlikely 
event  still  more  tanprobable  would  be  unfor- 
givable. Compoundikig  the  problem.  Europe 
currently  is  a  conttient  artifkdally  dMded. 
and  that  division  it^lf  impedes  the  Und  of 
cooperation  tai  security  affairs  wbleb  would 
make  it  easier  to  <feal  with  mlscalculatlan. 
defuse  crises,  and  prevent  tawipient  conflict. 

The  dangers  taiheterit  tai  the  current  situa- 
tion suggest  the  need  for  procedures 
through  which  nattons  could  work  together 
to  enhance  mutual  stability  or,  should  sta- 
bility be  disturbed.>to  restore  it  rapidly.  In 
fact.'over  the  yea^  procedures  have  been 
devised  to  serve  thp  purpose— for  eiampie. 
advance  noUf icatios  of  certatai  types  of  mili- 
tary activities.  Such  cooperative  itshniilng 
measures  have  cduecttvely  oome  to  be 
known  as  "oonfid^ice-bullding  measures": 
hence,  the  cumbeiaome,  and  not  very  re- 
vealing title  of  the!  Stockholm  Conference. 
By  unanimous  agrqement  of  the  thlity-five 
nations  partidpattAg  in  the  Conference— 
the  United  States,  (^snada.  and  all  the  Buro- 
pean  countries  exccfit  Albania— Its  goal  is  to 
enact  "a  set  of  mutually  complementary 
confidence-  and  security-building  mesnirw 
designed  to  reduce  the  risk  of  military  con- 
frontation tai  Europe."  More  sioBpiy.  the 
goal  is  to  prevent  military  crises  finim  aris- 
ing on  the  contlneat  or,  should  they  arise, 
to  defuse  them  l)eft>re  they  can  get  out  of 
hand  and  lead  to  w^. 

Some  of  the  enentlal  features  of  the  con- 
fidence-building measures  comprising  a  pro- 
gram of  cooperatidn  designed  to  enhance 
stability  are: 

First,  in  normal  ^mes.  they  should  oblige 
nations  to  act  taabttually,  customarily,  in  a 
way  which  would  f Uminate  causes  of  ten- 
sion and  reduce  the  dangers  of  misunder 
standing  or  miscalculation,  thus  reducing 
the  dangers  of  arm^d  conflict,  inrtiiding  the 
danger  of  sudden.  sOrprise  attadL 

Second,  a  set  of  i^tarily  significant  oon- 
fidence-buUdtaig  measures  should  taistaU 
(^leratlonal  barriera  against  the  use  of  force, 
particularly  by  reqairlng  tangible  proob  of 
the  peaceful  intenUof  those  military  activi- 
ties which  could  bo  perceived  by  othen  to 
be  threatening,  and  imminently  so.  at  that. 

Third,  confldeace-bullding  measures 
should  help  derisiOnwakera  to  avoid  mis- 
Judgments  which  4pui<l  Icxi  to  unwanted 
crisis  and  conflict:  ftey  should  also  help,  or 
at  least  not  hinder^  efforts  to  restore  equi- 
librium rapidly  In  the  event  of  a  threat  to 
the  stablUty  of  the  iillitary  situation. 

And  fourth,  they  ^hould  be  verifiable. 


The  HeWnki  Ftaial  Act  of  1075.  which 
began  the  prooem  of  European  cooperation 
to  which  Stockhtrim  beloiwa,  produced  tbe 
first  modem  multinational  experiment  in 
confldsnoe-bulldlng  measures  by  asking  par- 
ticipating countries  to  give  advance  notice 
of  certain  military  activities  and  to  taivlte 
observers  to  them.  The  measures  were  rudi- 
mentary and  the  military  effects  of  the 
agreement  slight,  partly  because  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  were  not  voy  forth- 
coming In  carrying  out  even  the  rudimenta- 
ry cooper..tlve  actions  requested.  The  agree- 
ment did.  however,  begin  to  set  standards  of 
expected  behavior— definitely  a  step  in  the 
right  direetlaa. 

Eight  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Hel- 
staiU  Ftaial  Act.  the  countries  of  the  AUantk; 
Alliance  used  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  Stockholm  Conference  to  propoae  major 
improvements  in  the  cooperative  program 
agreed  upon  In  Helsinki. 

In  comparison  with  the  notification  proce- 
dures of  the  Hdstaikl  Final  Act.  the  effect  of 
the  new  Allied  proposals  would  be  to  tai- 
crease  the  range  and  number  of  military  ao- 
thrltlea  to  be  notified,  thus  givtaig  sU  partici- 
pants a  better  picture  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  military  activities  in  Europe.  For 
example,  these  proposals  would  require  no- 
tification of  additional  types  of  military  ac- 
tivities, sudi  as  mobilisations  and  amphibi- 
ous aotivfties.  And  they  would  lower  the 
threshold  for  notification  significantly 
below  that  required  tai  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

The  sixteen  Allies  slso  seek  to  improve 
the  verlfiabillty  of  notif icati(m  procedures, 
to  ratfcmaliae  them,  and  to  focus  them  on 
the  specific  military  units  that  would  carry 
out  actual  combat  operations,  that  is.  on 
army  divisions,  not  just  manpow^  levels,  as 
at  present.  And  instead  of  describtaig  all  of 
the  poasible  manifestations  of  military  ac- 
tivltlea.  we  simply  speak  of  activities  which 
are  "out-of-garrison." 

Furthermore,  the  Sixteen  recommended 
an  exdiange  ot  annual  forecasts  of  notifia- 
ble activities.  This  would  provide  sll  parttei- 
pants  with  a  dear  picture  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  of  all  the  militarily  significant 
activities  expected  to  take  place  on  the  con- 
tinent during  that  year,  as  opposed  to  leam- 
taig  about  such  activities  one  at  a  time  Just 
shortly  before  they  occur,  ss  at  present 
This  would  reveal  trends  and  patterns 
before,  rather  than  after,  the  fact  and  raise 
the  p(>litleal  costs  of  the  sudden,  surprise 
announcement  of  a  maneuver  designed  to 
intimidate  a  neighbor. 

In  contrast  to  the  current  Helsinki  Ftaial 
Act  provisions  for  Inviting  observers  to  mili- 
tary activities,  the  Sixteen  want  to  ensure 
that  participants  in  a  new  accord  are  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  have  observers  at  all  no- 
tifiable military  activltieti.  Theae  observers 
should  alao  be  allowed  that  freedom  to  oper- 
ate which  is  necessary  to  determine  dearly 
the  non-threatening  nature  of  each  notified 
military  activity. 

The  iffiMfiM  Final  Act  did  not  contain 
provlsioos  for  verification  of  the  accord,  but 
aU  the  participants  in  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference agree  that  verification  is  essential  tai 
any  new  agreement  and  that  each  confi- 
dence-building measure  must  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  verifytaig  that  it  is  betaig 
falthfnlly  carried  out  In  the  optaiion  of  the 
Sixteen,  an  annual  exchange  of  military  in- 
formation ia  particulariy  necessary  for  ef- 
fective verification:  the  information  so  ex- 
changed would  form  the  basis  for  Judging 
what  was  normal  and  routine  and  would 
thus  be  the  necessary  means  for  undergird- 


Ing  the  operation  of  all  other  measures.  The 
Allies  also  have  called  for  independent  on- 
site  Inspeettam  to  enable  partidpating  states 
to  satisfy  themsdves  that  all  military  acUvi- 
tles  are  being  properly  notified.  On-site  in- 
spection would  provide  all  the  nations  with 
what  should  be  a  weleimie  opportunity  to 
obtain,  and  to  give,  reassurance  as  to  the 
non-threatening  nature  of  military  activi- 
ties, fspertally  In  times  of  tension. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  countries 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  any  country,  by 
breaking  with  the  announced  pattern, 
would  be  aounding  an  alarm,  warning  others 
that  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Europe 
might  be  In  the  offing,  and  permitting  steps 
to  be  taken  to  cope  with  the  sttuatlon.  This 
early,  dear  warning  of  a  potential  threat 
could  be  fsperislly  tanportant  for  democra- 
cies, which  need  time  for  the  pidltkal  ded- 
slons  necesnry  to  initiate  a  military  defense 
against  a  threat 

In  comparison  with  their  potential  Impact 
the  proposals  of  the  Sixteen  demand  little 
of  the  governments  which  would  Imiriement 
them.  In  most  cases,  and  "T—^'Wr  for  the 
larger  countries,  the  cooperative  act  of  "de- 
mysUfytair'  routine  military  acttvfties 
would  be  more  Important  than  the  spedflc 
Informatian  exchanged.  A  state  whldi  has 
no  intention  of  attarking  another  should 
not  dirink  from  offering  this  type  of  coop- 
eration since  it  could  only  serve  to  prove 
that  state's  peaeeful  taitent  a  state  whteh 
fears  attack  could  only  benefit  from  accqit- 
ing  this  type  of  cooperation  since  It  would 
provide  more  accurate  perceptions  of  a  po- 
tential adversary's  intentions. 

The  neutral  and  non-aUgned  paitldpants 
tai  the  Stoddudm  Conference,  as  wdl  as  the 
AUsntic  Allies,  have  taken  a  very  hard- 
headed,  rational,  and  practical  apiKoach  to 
the  task  of  negotiating  confidence-building 
measures.  Sweden  and  Finland  were  instru- 
mental in  enabling  the  Oonferenoe  to  move 
from  goieraUties  to  ^edfics.  Detailed  dis- 
cussion of  spedflc  Issues  Is  proceeding  in 
working  groups  wbleta  were  establlabed  as 
the  result  of  very  ikOlful  diplomacy  by  the 
Finnish  and  Swedish  delegations;  theae 
worldng  groups  have  been  functioning  well 
since  last  December. 

During  most  of  iM4.  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  seemed  to  be  content  to  use  the  new 
Stockholm  negotiations  mainly  to  taifluence 
public  ofrinion  rather  than  the  course  of 
events  around  the  negotiating  table  and  ul- 
timatdy  tai  the  real  worid  td  military  af- 
fairs. There  was  very  little  in  most  of  their 
proposals  whidi  seemed  oriented  towards 
the  ktaid  of  negotiations  that  the  Stockholm 
Conference  was  designfd  to  be.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  lies  tai  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  proposed  to  expand  and  develop 
the  Helsinki  confidence-building  measures. 
Ftom  this  fact  stems  the  guarded  hope  for  a 
sucoosful  outcome. 

The  Soviets  have  also  laid  particular 
stress  on  a  proposal  tat  a  treaty  committing 
states  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  in  their 
mutual  relations— a  non-aggression  pact 
which  would  enter  into  force  when  all  mem- 
bers of  NATO  and  the  Wamw  Treaty  had 
acceded  to  it  The  United  States  has  always 
supported  that  fundamental  principle  of 
international  law  whldi  requires  states  to 
refrain  from  using  force  or  the  threat  of 
force,  any  kind  of  force,  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations. The  United  States  is  bound  by  the 
principle  of  non-use  of  force  by  various 
international  agreements,  induding  the 
United  Nations  Charter  snd  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  Therefore,  to  make  a  meaningful 
additional    contribution    to    security    for 
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Bunve.  tbe  lovemiBenU  meetlnc  In  Stock- 
holm miat  10  berood  exitUiic  pranlMS  of 
banlgn  intCBt.  The  ■mv  Ontf  caa  do  this  is 
dear  tbey  can  agree  to  demonctntc— not 
aaeit  but  ilrmniMtretti  that  their  military 
aetMUaa  are  peaceful,  routine,  and  non- 
thieatcniiw.  A  mere  dedaratWi.  however 
weO-intentlooed.  ranmtaa  a  pamive  com«l^ 
ment.  nnlMi  reinforced  by  asreemente 
which  require  poatU**  and  virible  actkxw 
haMtually.  iBneJatwitly.  unfailingly  applied. 
And  thb  la  predady  tbe  purpoae  of  the  pn>- 
poaata  advanced  by  the  AUlea. 

Deeptte  aoBte  fundaoMotal  dliagicementa 
between  the  Soviet  approach  and  the  ap- 
pcoaeh  of  moat  other  partidpanta.  a  conaen- 
■ta  appeal*  to  be  ^nrtH*">  In  Stockholm.  It 
ta  Inartliw  tewardi  the  Und  of  aococd  that 
PrcaMent  Reagan  anggeated  on  June  4. 1M4. 
in  a  9eeeh  before  the  Iriah  Parliament  in 
which  he  mM  that,  although  the  United 
Statea  bellevod  deeply  In  the  principle  of  re- 
fralnliw  from  the  threat  or  uae  of  force, 
merely  ripeathw  that  pledge  was  not 
cnoi^L  But  he  alK>  mM  that.  In  view  of  the 
trnpofftaaee  the  Soviet  Union  seemed  to 
attach  to  an  accord  which  would  contain  a 
commitment  to  the  non-use  of  force,  the 
Untied  Statea  would  dlscum  that  principle  if 
this  would  lead  the  SovieU  to  negotiate  con- 
crete coofldcnoe-bttildiBg  meaaurea. 

U  the  Stockholm  CMiferenoe  produces 
meanliwful  results,  they  wtU  probably  take 
the  form  the  President  outlined  In  Dublin,  a 

ItrniWnff^V'  *>*  **^  I— t—  nMlfmtlnn  not  to 

IMS  force  and  the  dynamic  oMIgatlofia  re- 
quired by  confldeBce-building  measures 
whldi  effectively  raise  barriers  against  the 
use  of  force. 

wni  the  SovleU  accept  this  kind  of  com- 
promise? Unfortunately,  the  case  for  confi- 
dence-building iiiciBsiirTs  has  never  been 
fully  embraced  by  the  Soviet  Union,  despite 
Soviet  agreeasent  to  a  number  of  rather 
modest  measurea  of  thla  type  in  the  past 
Tlie  obvious  reaaon  for  their  reluctance  is 
that  confidence-building  measures  involve 
varying  degreea  of  ppennem  and  even  coop- 
eration in  military  matters— tender  planU 
that  do  not  find  fertile  soil  for  vigorous 
growth  in  the  context  of  centuries  of  Rus- 
sian tradition.  The  facton  which  argue  ever 
more  piimiiigly  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments to  reduce  the  risk  of  the  war,  howev- 
er, should  finally  be  penuastve  In  the  Soviet 
Union  as  elsewhere.  The  kind  of  cooperative 
regime  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  propoatng 
would  work  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  every- 
one involved.  Indudlng  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Helsinki  procem,  to 
which  the  Stockholm  Conference  belongs,  is 
the  idea  that  Curope  and  North  America  are 
a  single  community,  consisting  not  merely 
of  thirty-five  statea  ^th  their  sovereign  at- 
tributes, but  alao  of  people  with  their 
ooamon  needs,  aspirations,  and  rights.  A 
commitment  to  the  objectives  of  the  Belsliv 
kl  process  means  a  ootnmltment  to  encour- 
aging the  healthy  development  of  the  whole 
community  of  nations  through  cooperation 
in  eooncMnlc  cultural,  and  humanitarian  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  In  security  matters. 

The  implementation  of  confidence-build- 
ing measures  would  represent  an  Important 
cooperative  effort  to  lessen  common  risks. 
Cooperation  is  security  matters  would  con- 
tribute to  the  building  of  more  open,  leas 
confrontational  relationships  in  all  areas 
among  all  the  nations  parUdpatlng  In  the 
Helsinki  process.  Progrcm  in  this  direction 
will  be  limited,  incomplete  and  ultimately 
futile,  however,  if  It  Is  not  part  of  the  larger 
program  of  cooperation  to  which  the  thirty- 
five  partldpanta  committed  themselves  in 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 


JiMt  as  accords  dealing  with  security 
iMiif  cannot  alone  fulfill  the  promise  of 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  so  alao  confidence- 
building  measmia  are  not  a  subaititutc  for 
much  needed  arms  reductions.  But  by  elimi- 
nating the  proximate  raiiaia  of  war,  confl- 
denoo^MlldiBg  measures  would  comptement 
negotiations  aimed  at  arms  reductions  and. 
prrhfif.  facilitate  their  work.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  Inoangruous  to  work  towards  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  not  to 
^ytwrn^tw^mtm  um  most  pRibable  proxiraate  ori- 
gins of  a  conventional  conflict. 

The  United  Statea  hopes  for  an  accord 
which  would  have  the  practical  oonaequence 
of  reinforcing  the  obligation  of  statea  to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  uae  of  force  by  re- 
qulrtaig  positive  acts  of  cooperation  to  dem- 
onstrate that  military  activltlea  In  Burope 
are  not  tatended  to  threaten  other  states. 
The  apphcatlon  of  such  measurea  to  mili- 
tary activities  over  a  period  of  time  should 
subatantlldly  Improve  confldenee  among 
participating  statea  which.  Itaelf .  should  im- 
imnre  stability  and  aaeurtty.  Good  faith  Im- 
plementation of  such  an  accord  should  pave 
the  way  for  even  more  meaningful  security 
arrangements. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  thus  holds  the 
potential,  at  least,  for  making  a  unique  con- 
tribotton  to  world  peace  and  security.  Arms 
reductions  to  sIgnlflcanUy  lower  levels  will 
be  a  k»g  process.  The  United  States  recog- 
nlaes  that  even  while  we  work  with  othen 
to  reduce  forces,  we  must  also  work  with 
othen  to  create  conditions  which,  ss  Presi- 
dent RMgan  put  It.  ".  .  .  build  effective  bar- 
rics  avUnst  the  use  of  force  in  Europe."* 


SKIP  JASON  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE AWARD  TO  JAMBS  D. 
WILCOX 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  honor  of  James  D.  WUcoz 
of  Ro^port.  ME.  who  has  been  named 
by  the  housing  assistance  coundl  to 
receive  the  Skip  Jason  Community 
Service  Award.  Ttils  national  award  is 
given  by  the  housins  assistance  coun- 
cU  board  of  directors  to  a  person 
whose  contributions  in  a  local  area 
have  helped  low-income  people  with 
their  housing  problems.  I  know  of  no 
Individual  more  desenring  of  the  Skip 
Jason  Award  and  wish  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  on  behalf  of 
all  the  individuals  he  has  so  willingly 
helped  during  the  past  7  years. 

In  May  of  1984  at  the  age  of  68.  Jim 
Wilcox  retired  after  7  years  of  extraor- 
dinary public  service  as  mldooast 
human  resources  council's  "rehabilita- 
tion technician."  The  term  "rehab 
tech"  came  to  use  in  my  State  as  the 
result  of  the  joint  efforU  in  1977  of 
Oov.  James  B,  Longley  and  Seth  H. 
Bradstreet,  then  State  of  Maine  direc- 
tor of  the  U,S.  Farmen  Home  Admin- 
istration [PmHA],  and  their  staffs,  to 
establish  a  statewide  program  whereby 
elderly  and  low-income  people  would 
be  assisted  In  utilising  housing  reha- 
bilitation loans  and  grants— 602  and 
504  programs— available  to  qualified 
homeowners  from  FmHA.  There  are 
originally  13  "rehab  techs"  spread 
throughout  the  State,  and  many  dedi- 
cated individuals  filled  these  positions 


over  the  years.  As  available  State  and 
foundation  funding  for  these  positions 
dwindled.  competition  increased 
among  the  community  action  agencies 
seeing  to  maintain  them,  and  It  Is  one 
tribute  to  Jim  Wilcox's  productivity 
that  he  held  the  last  remsJnIng  of  the 
13  full-time  positioiis. 

This  was  not  Jim's  lint  retirement 
A  native  of  Winthrop.  MA.  Jim 
worked  34  years  for  the  Mobil  Oil  Co. 
In  his  early  years  he  was  Instrumental 
In  the  formation  of  the  flrst  unkm  of 
MobU  employees.  He  first  came  to 
know  the  mid-ooast  region  of  Maine 
when  he  was  sent  by  Mobil  to  manage 
its  transport  and  storage  facility  in 
Rockland  In  1964.  The  company  closed 
Ita  Rofftland  facility  in  1988  and 
brought  Jim  back  to  the  Boston  area. 
In  the  early  seventies,  after  a  severe 
stroke  caused  his  retirement  from 
Mobil.  Jim  and  his  wife  Laura  re- 
turned to  the  Rockland  area.  The  Wil- 
coxes  raised  6  children  and  are  the 
proud  grandparents  of  11. 

Jim  Wilcox's  new  work  with 
MCHRC  closely  fit  the  objectives  of  a 
Maine  antlpoverty  agency.  Data  from 
the  1980  census  show  that  Maine's 
housing  stock  Is  the  oldest  In  the 
Nation.  47  percent  having  been  con- 
structed prior  to  1940.  Maine's  harsh 
weather  adds  to  the  burden  of  home- 
maintenance  costs.  Jim's  primary  task 
was  to  employ  nnHA  programs  to 
minimise  this  burden  for  as  many  low- 
income  individuals  and  families  as  pos- 
sible. I  will  defer  to  the  words  of  his 
boss  Charlie  Newton  in  describing  his 
success: 

During  his  yean  here  Jim  wrote  over  290 
home  rehabilitation  applications  tor  eligible 
low-income  cllenU  living  In  Knox  County. 
As  a  result  of  Ills  efforts,  the  people  he 
served  received  $1,053,900  In  loans  and 
grants.  In  additlcm  to  the  obvious  benefit  to 
the  applicants,  ttxis  has  proved  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant infusion  of  dollan  into  the  locally 
depressed  houdng  Industry  (all  construction 
work  was  given  to  private  contracton)  and 
has  had  a  real  Impact  on  the  upgrading  and 
maintaining  of  existing  housing  stock. 

However,  what  is  more  Important  than 
the  statistics  is  the  personal  dedication  of 
the  man.  He  worked  whenever  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  bis  cllenU  and  he  stayed 
with  each  dient  through  the  entire  con- 
struction project,  making  sure  the  applica- 
tion was  correct,  eliminating  bureaucratic 
barriers,  helping  to  review  contracton'  bids 
and  sisriiilnf  the  completed  work.  Along 
the  way  he  would  try  to  identify  resources 
which  might  help  any  other  needs  the  client 
might  have.  He  really  made  a  difference. 

Jim  Wilcox  has  wpeared  at  my  door 
many  times  during  my  6  years  as  a 
Senator.  Although  he  had  established 
a  good  working  relationship  with 
FmHA's  Knox  Coimty  superviser.  Jim 
contacted  my  office  on  a  few  occasions 
when  he  had  decided  the  agency  was 
holding  back  justified  rehabiliUtion 
on  technical  grounds  he  considered 
unfair  or  trivial.  He  was  always  armed 
with  proper  documentation  and  good 
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reason,  and  we  w9re  often  aUe  to  be  of 
some  assistance. 

Jim  correctly  egtimated  the  high  Im- 
portance of  his  wbrk  on  behalf  of  poor 
people,  and  the  high  benefits  of  Fann- 
ers Home  rehabilitation  programs  to 
Knox  County  an4  other  regions  of  the 
State  and  Natio^-  When  he  felt  that 
State  and  local  FmHA  officials  were 
not  fighting  hard  enough  for  the  addi- 
tional fimds  he  and  others  needed  to 
do  their  jobs,  or  ttiat  Congress  was  not 
being  properly  impressed  with  the  vir- 
tues of  these  programs,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know.  Jim  kept  care- 
ful records  of  his  worit.  and  once 
brought  a  collection  of  before  and 
after  photograptls  to  my  Washington 
office  to  demonstrate  that  502  and  604 
money  was  being  fwell  spent  He  is  able 
to  speak  with  Intimacy  and  detail 
about  the  housing  needs  of  pwsons  in 
our  society  with  low  and  fixed  in- 
comes, and  I  havte  come  to  respect  his 
determination  anil  value  his  counsel. 

I  look  forwardi  to  seeing  ^m  again 
on  May  16  when  he  will  be  In  Wash- 
ington to  receive  the  Skip  Jason  Com- 
munity Services  4ward.« 


4: 


NEW     SOVIET  >    MTRSnj;     POSES 

THREAT       TO       DETERRENCE. 

VERIFICA'nOH 
•  Mr.  McCLURlt.  BCr.  President  the 
recent  debate  over  funding  for  21  new 
MX-Peacekeeper  missiles  has  brought 
to  light  an  alar^ilng  development  In 
Soviet  military  capability— the  rail- 
mobile  SS-24  missile,  which  may  be 
deployed  as  earl^  as  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Soviet  deployngent  of  this  system 
raises  serious  strategic  concerns.  First 
of  all.  when  the  {Soviets  complete  de- 
ployment of  this  new  missile,  they  will 
have  in  effect  the  equivalent  of  the 
"racetrack"  basing  mode  proposed  for 
the  MX  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. The  SS-24  also  has  reload  and 
refire  cv>abilltie4.  meaning  that  addi- 
tional missiles  can  be  loaded  and  fired 
from  the  same  laoncher  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  the  SS-24  is  stored  in  and 
launched  from  camouflaged  Soviet 
railroad  cars  poses  significant  ques- 
tions of  verification  for  arms  cmtroL 

While  our  support  for  ocmtinued 
funding  for  the  MX-Peaoekeeper  was 
a  necessary  response  to  this  develop- 
ment, the  deployment  of  the  88-24 
will  unquestiomoly  affect  decisions 
that  Congress  irill  address  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  ask  that  four  recent  newspaper  ar- 
ticles on  the  SS-t24  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  They  are:  an  article  by  Alan 
McConagha  in  the  March  21  issue  of 
the  Washington  Times:  an  article  by 
Walter  Pincus  in  fche  March  22  issue  of 
the  Washington '  Post;  an  article  by 
Alan  McConaghi  in  the  March  22 
issue  of  the  Wasldngton  Times,  and  a 
column  by  syndi<iated  columnist  Row- 


land Evans  and  Robert  Novak  that  ap- 
pears In  the  March  27  issue  of  the 
Washingtoa  Post. 

The  articles  follow: 
Cnom  the  Washington  limes.  Mar.  21, 
196S1 

ICTs  Sovm  Covsni,  thi  88-24,  Umvkiled 
(By  Alan  ICcConagha) 

Sen.  James  McOure  of  Idaho  yesterday 
offered  the  fint  public  view  of  the  new 
Soviet  8S-94  missile,  which  Is  comparable  to 
the  MX  missile  and  which  could  become 
operational  later  this  year. 

The  color  illustration,  an  artist's  render- 
ing of  the  train-mounted  mIssUe,  was  dedas- 
df led  by  the  Defense  Department. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  McClure,  a 
Republican,  said  the  Soviet  development  of 
the  S8-M  presents  an  additional  reaaon  to 
go  forward  with  the  UJB.  missile  program. 

The  Senate  Tuesday  voted  S6-48  for  the 
mlsdle  in  a  surprising  show  of  support.  The 
Senate  voted  again  by  that  margin  yester- 
day to  rdeaae  $1.5  billion  to  make  21  more 
of  the  10-warhead,  land-baaed  missiles. 

The  House  Apmoprlations  Committee 
voted  38-36  yestoday  against  funding  pro- 
duction of  this  next  missile  batch.  The  full 
Honae  will  take  up  the  issue  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  of  next  week. 

In  releasing  the  photograph.  Mr.  McClure 
said  it  was  made  available  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  at  the  request  of 
the  Idaho  Roniblican  and  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt. 
R-Nev. 

Mr.  MeClure  also  rdeaaed  a  chart  dedasd- 
fled  by  the  Defense  Department  that  shows 
the  growing  superiority  the  Soviet  Union 
linsBrsars  over  the  United  States  In  tbe 
number  of  ICBM.  warheads  In  its  araenal. 

Tbe  88-34  Is  a  10-warhead  mlsdle.  Its 
transpofter-erector-launcher  could  be 
plaoed  at  the  end  of  a  special  Soviet  missile 
train  that  would  appear  Identical  externally 
to  standard  Soviet  freight  trains.  Mr. 
McClure  said. 

The  Soviet  8S-24  raU-mobOe  will  be  "fully 
concealed  and  camouflaged,  partially  pro- 
tected by  railroad  tunnels,  and  therefore 
much  more  survivable  than  a  race-track 
MX"  of  the  sort  pn^xised  by  former  Pred- 
dent  Carter,  he  said. 

Tbe  danger  exists  that  the  United  States 
wm  have  no  good  method  of  estimating  how 
many  SS-24  rail-mobile  launchen  or  refire 
mlssllfs  are  dqyloyed  because  of  this  effec- 
tive concealment,  >Cr.  McClure  added. 

The  MX  was  designed  as  a  mobile  missile 
but  the  Reagan  administration  dropped  the 
idea  of  badng  the  weapon  on  mobile  carriera 
moving  aeroas  the  western  desert  in  favor  of 
placing  100  of  them  In  existing  missile  silos. 

Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  Shults  has  said 
that  deployment  of  the  88-24  would  raise 
"very  wmridrraMe  questions"  about  Soviet 
violations  of  the  SALT  n  anns  control  pact 

The  SS-24  as  well  as  the  new  sintf  e  war- 
head S8-2S  are  expected  to  come  up  In  tbe 
Oeneva  anns  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Deployment  of 
the  8S-2S  may  already  be  under  way,  ac- 
cording to  U,8.  officials. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22, 198S] 

80VIBT  Missnx  Cited  To  Bolster  Case  for 

MX 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

The  administration  has  given  Congress 

pictures  and  additional  information  about 

the  Soviet  Union's  new  mobile  10-warhead 

88-24  intercontinental  mlsdle  as  part  of  its 

effort  to  gain  votes  for  additional  funding 


for  the  10-warhead  MX  that  President 
Reagan  wants  to  build. 

Sen.  James  A.^McClive  (R-Idaho)  used 
newly  released  data  and  a  Pentagon  Illustra- 
tion of  the  88-24  during  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  support  of  the  MX  missile 
earlier  this  week. 

The  drawing  was  done  from  intelligence 
photographs  of  the  missile,  which  will  not 
be  operational  until  next  year. 

McClure  said  that  railroad  can  attached 
to  the  missile  launcher  will  house  additional 
missiles,  support  equipment  security  forces 
and  command  and  control  facilities. 

"Tliese  trains  are  deceptively  concealed," 
McClure  said,  "so  as  to  appear  externally 
identical  to  standard  Soviet  freiglit  trains." 

The  Soviets  also  have  developed  and  are 
deploying  a  second  new  mobile  missile,  the 
88-29.  which  has  a  single  wailiead  and  is 
transported  on  trucks. 

Some  aims  control  experts  say  that  the 
SS-2S  Is  more  "potentially  unsettling"  than 
theS8-s24. 

John  D.  Stdnbruner,  director  of  the 
Brookings  Institution's  national  security 
program  and  a  former  Pentagon  consultant, 
said  the  Soviets  so  far  have  "made  It  easy 
for  us"  to  keep  track  of  88-28a  by  construct- 
ing unique  garages  for  them. 

But  he  said,  the  deployment  of  the  88-2S 
is  disturbing  because  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration "does  not  appear  to  be  making  any 
efforts  to  control  it  by  aims  oontnd  ar- 
rangements." 

"If  they  decide  to  go  to  concealment"  he 
added,  "it  would  begin  a  very  unfavorable 
competition  becauae  we  dont  have  the  land 
and  the  population  control  they  have  to 
permit  those  acthritiea." 

The  S8-2S  "Is  nearing  operational  capabil- 
ity" In  two  missile  fieldB,  according  to  the 
new  verdon  of  "Soviet  Military  Power,"  the 
Pentagon's  annual  survey  of  Moooow's  mili- 
tary forces.  The  volume  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  next  month. 

Steinbruner  sdd  yesterday  that  adminis- 
tration officials  have  yet  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  what  negotiating  position  to  take 
on  the  two  new  Soviet  mobile  mlssUes  at  the 
Oeneva  talks. 

The  Soviets  have  Infoimed  the  United 
States  that  the  88-24  Is  the  one  new  missile 
permitted  under  terms  of  the  unratified 
SALT  n  treaty. 

They  have  alao  said  the  S8-2S  is  a  permit- 
ted modification  of  their  older  88-13  mls- 
dle. 

Up  to  now,  the  administration  has  de- 
scribed the  SS-2S  as  a  violation  of  SALT  II 
provisions  because  it  Is  significantly  differ- 
ent from  the  88-13. 

A  Pentagon  official  said  yestoday  that 
beyond  protesting  the  88-35,  "there  U  no 
consensus  within  the  government  about 
what  the  SovieU  should  do  with  it" 

Steinbruner  and  other  intelUgenoe  experts 
said  yesterday  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
keep  track  of  the  larger  88-24  on  its  raU- 
road  launcher  once  it  became  operational 
than  it  would  to  follow  the  smaller  roadmo- 
bUe  88-25. 

Last  Sunday,  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  P. 
Shults  said.  "The  mobility  of  mlssUes  In- 
creasingly raises  problems  about  verifica- 
tion, whether  you  can  really  count  them 
and  know  how  many  there  are  and  where 
they  are." 

Steinbruner  echoed  that  view  but  added 
that  the  administration  did  "not  want  to  ac- 
knowledge this  major  Soviet  weapons  initia- 
tive that  could  be  troublesome  in  the 
future." 
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niyaai  the  WMhimton  TtaBM.  Mar.  33. 
IMS) 
SoniT  W*UB*M  UmsuBmiATSB. 
I  Hum  oi  lARBt  TO  Hnx 


(By  Alan  MeCooaciM) 

Defmae  SacreUry  Caapar  W.  Weinberger 
nld  pubbdy  for  the  fbat  time  that  the  Sovl- 
eU  may  have  more  than  the  otfldal  ficure 
of  6.300  land-baaed  strategic  mimUe  war- 
headi.  congiemtonal  aourcca  Mid  yeaterday. 

Sen.  James  A.  Mcaure.  R-Idaho.  yester- 
day released  portiODs  of  a  letter  In  which 
Mr.  Weinberger  acknowledged  a  "range  of 
uncertainty"^  the  VA  aaseaanent  of  the 
number  of  ICBM  warheads  deployed  in  the 
8o¥iet  Union. 

Mr.  McClure,  a  proponent  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  a  critic  of  past  Sovlet-Araerlcan 
ams-eontrol  agreements,  made  pubUc  the 
information  at  a  time  when  it  could  influ- 
ence next  week's  Hooae  votes  on  the  MX 

Obaertets  also  assetttd  that  the  Informa- 
tlon  contataied  in  Mr.  Weinberger's  letter  to 
Mr.  McClure  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
anns  talks  begun  this  raooth  in  CSeneva  be- 
tween the  Onited  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  letter  dated  Tuesday,  as  disclosed 
by  Mr.  McCIure's  staff,  the  defense  secre- 
tary dM  not  attempt  to  define  the  "range  of 
uncertainty"  that  he  said  the  UJ3.  experi- 
enced in  counting  the  Soviet  ICBM  war- 


Previously  published  unofficial  figures 
have  set  the  number  of  Soviet  ICBM  war- 
heads as  high  as  MOO.  or  3J00  more  than 
the  official  totaL  The  official  number  for 
ICBM  warheads  in  the  American  arsenal  is 
given  as  3.130. 

A  senior  admlniitntiftn  offldal  said  last 
night  that  the  8.500  estimate  was  too  high. 
He  added,  however,  tt  Is  within  1.000  of  the 
number  of  ICBM  warheads  the  United 
States  believes  are  deployed  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

According  to  Mr.  McOure's  staff.  Mr. 
Weinberger's  letter  said.  "Additional  war- 
heads could  possibly  be  deployable  on  S8- 
lOs  and  estimates  beyond  the  known 
number  deployed  enter  a  range  of  uncer- 
tainty." 

"The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  is  pro- 
ducing some  classified  materials  that  will 
explain  more  fully  this  range  of  uncertain- 
ty." the  letter  said  In  the  excerpts  released 
by  the  Idaho  Republican. 

"The  Soviets  maintain  about  40  percent 
more  ICBM  launchers  than  the  X3A,  giving 
them  a  3-1  superiority  in  ICBM  warheads,  a 
most  significant  advantage."  Mr.  Weinlxrg- 
er  added  in  the  releaaed  excerpts. 

"Equally  slgnlflcant  is  that  some  of  the 
Soviet  cold-launched  S8-1T  and  SS-18  silo 
launchers  could  be  reconstituted,  reloaded, 
and  refired  in  a  short  period  of  time  under 
war-time  conditions." 

This  Is  the  first  official  charge  that  Sovi- 
eU  could  be  violating  the  SALT  U  prohibi- 
tion on  rapid  reload  and  refire  ICBM  capa- 
bility. acoOTdlng  to  one  congressional  expert 
on  Soviet- American  arms. 

Richard  Perie.  assistant  secictaiy  of  de- 
fense, told  Defense  Week  on  Monday.  "The 
SovieU  have  tested  their  largest  missUe.  the 
S8-18.  with  14  warheads  aboard  as  com- 
pared to  the  maximimi  of  10  allowed  under 
arms  control  treaties." 

Mr.  Perle  said  the  SovleU  could  have  their 
force  of  308  88-18s  deployed  with  14  war- 
heads each.  If  so.  this  would  give  them  1.232 
more  nuclear  warheads  than  previously  re- 
ported, he  added. 

According  to  Senate  critics  of  arms  con- 
trol, these  statements  contradict  testimony 


to  that  body  during  the  Carter  period.  In 
which  the  WhlU  Houae  assured  senaton 
that  deployed  warheads  could  be  predaely 
verified. 

The  100  MX  missiles  being  sought  by  the 
Reagan  administration  would  provide  a  net 
addition  of  700  deployed  ICBM  warheads  to 
the  American  total.  The  Senate  this  week 
approved  funds  for  the  production  of  21  of 
themisailes. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  President  Reagan  on 
March  1.  Sen.  Steve  Symms.  R-Idaho.  and 
Sen.  John  East.  R-NC.  asserted  the  United 
States  has  a  total  of  9.400  nuclear  bombs 
and  sea-,  air-  and  land-baaed  warheads. 

Similar  sources  put  the  Soviet  warhead 
aggregate  at  13.300. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  27. 1985] 

Or  thx  Tback  op  trx  SS-34 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

While  Congreas  prepares  to  cut  defense 
spending  and  deals  with  the  MX  missile,  a 
dangerous  development  has  been  obscured 
by  dlsagreemenU  within  the  VA  Intelli- 
gence community:  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reached  the  threahold  of  the  first-ever 
mobile  longrange  missile  system  considered 
invulerable  to  attack. 

Until  last  week  thooe  disagreements  kept 
the  wraps  on  some  aspects  of  the  new 
mobile  system,  the  8834.  Similarly,  key  ana- 
lysts in  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
were  kept  from  sounding  the  alarm  over  the 
number  of  warheads  on  the  giant  8818  by 
CIA  counterparts  who  count  a  smaller 
number. 

The  gag  was  partially  lifted  March  IS. 
President  Reagan's  friend.  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt. 
that  day  Joined  Sen.  James  McClure.  a  key 
member  of  the  defenae  AppropilatlMM  sub- 
committee, in  writing  the  president  that  a 
Soviet  equivalent  of  a  "highly  survlvable'' 
U.8.  system  abandoned  here  becaoae  of  po- 
Utical  dlffkniltles  could  beeome  operational 
"as  early  as  this  year."  Reagan  sent  the 
letter  to  the  Pentagon  the  same  day.  That 
evening,  a  White  Houae  aide  telephoned  De- 
fense Secretary  Casper  Weinberger  the 
president  agreed  with  I«xalt  and  McClure 
that  the  f  aeU  should  be  made  public  to  help 
Congreas  dedde  the  right  way  oa  the  MX. 

Moving  a  bureaucracy  locked  In  disagree- 
ment is  not  easy.  The  facts  sent  Laxalt  and 
McClure  the  next  day— In  time  for  use  in 
the  Senate  MX  debate— were  spare.  But 
they  were  given  an  artist's  depletion  of  the 
10-warhead  8834.  mounted  (»  a  railroad  car 
and  a  large-scale  map  of  the  vast  Soviet  rail 
system  with  its  thousands  of  hldtaig  places 
In  tunnels. 

This  rendition  of  the  present  state  of  a 
Soviet  mobile  ICBM  system  comes  remark- 
ably close  to  the  "racetrack"  deployment 
system  President  Carter  vainly  tried  to  sell 
Congress.  When  he  took  office.  Reagan 
ditched  It  because  politicians— Including 
ironically.  Paul  Laxalt— did  not  like  it.  The 
upshot  is  chilling.  While  two  presidents 
could  not  sell  any  survlvable  basing  mode  to 
Congress  and  the  long-term  future  of  the 
MX  itself  remains  dubious,  a  potentially  in- 
vulnerable mobile  system  appears  certain  to 
be  deployed  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  1086. 

The  Laxalt-McClure  letter  prodded  out  of 
the  administration  one  significant  relax- 
ation of  the  U.S.  gag  on  Soviet  missile  devel- 
opment, raising  this  question:  How  many 
warheads  do  the  Soviets  have  In  their 
S818s?  The  answer,  under  dispute  between 
the  DIA  and  CIA.  could  prove  more  impor- 
tant than  the  onrushlng  Soviet  mobile 
ICBM.  Each  additional  warhead  targeted 
against  long-range  U.8.  missiles  increases 


American  vulnerability  by  reducing  the 
chance  for  survival  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  firat  strike. 
DIA  experts  are  convinced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  tested  iU  giant  8818  with  14  war- 
heads. But  the  United  States  has  always 
given  the  8818  a  "book  value"  of  only  10 
warheads.  The  difference  for  the  total  force 
of  306  8818s  Is  1.333  warheads-far  more 
than  the  total  contemplated  force  of  MX 
warheads.* 


THE    RIGHT    OF   FREE    EMIC 
TION  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  DODO.  Mr.  President.  I  rioe  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  (»Ueggues 
in  lupport  of  the  right  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  emisrate  freely. 

There  are  at  least  three  prime  rea- 
sons why  I  speak  out  on  this  subject 
today. 

First,  the  richt  of  Jews,  or  anyone 
else,  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  is  guar- 
anteed by  several  international  agree- 
ments to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
signatory.  Among  these  agreements 
are  the  Universal  Dedaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights. 

Second,  the  right  of  Jews  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  pri- 
mary concern  of  the  American  jpeoftlB, 
who  continue  to  support  the  inclusion 
of  this  issue  in  our  bilateral  relations 
with  the  Soviets. 

But  finally,  however,  I  support  the 
right  of  Jews  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  frightening  evi- 
dence. Mr.  President,  of  state-orga- 
nised and  supported  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  Jewish  tradi- 
tions is  suppressed.  Those  who  seek 
the  right  to  emigrate  are  fired  from 
their  Jobs,  arrested,  and  imprisoned 
for  long  periods  of  time  in  brutal  con- 
ditions. 

And  we  iJl  know  Ux)  well  the  fate  of 
those  like  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  who 
have  the  courage  to  oppose  such  op- 
pression. 

So  It  is  right  for  us  to  speak  out 
against  such  oppression,  to  let  those 
who  practice  it  know  that  we  shall 
oppose  their  cruelty  by  word  and  deed, 
and  to  let  those  who  suffer  know  that 
they  are  not  alone. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago,  a  man  I 
am  proud  to  know  as  a  friend.  Elie 
Wiesel.  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  approval  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  I  told  him  on  that  oc- 
casion that  I  have  frequently  quoted 
him  on  "the  sin  of  silence."  Mr.  Wiesel 
has  often  spoken  with  force  and  elo- 
quence on  the  moral  necessity  to 
speak  out  against  oppression,  to  call  it 
by  its  proper  name  when  it  arises,  be- 
cause to  know,  and  to  l>e  silent,  is  to 
share  in  the  sin  of  those  who  perpe- 
trate oppression. 
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So  I  am  here  tb  speak  out  today. 

Many  books  and  essays  have  been 
written  about  tie  need  of  communism 
as  an  ideolocy  fco  have  a  nemerii.  to 
identify  enemief.  eztmal  and  internal, 
to  prop  up  its  tunlfest  and  manifold 
failures. 

There  are  disturbing  signs  that  is 
what  is  happening  to  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  who  teach  Jewish 
traditions  sre  bfanded  "enemies  of  the 
state."  Those  «ho  uphold  Israel,  the 
dream  of  the  Jewish  people  for  untold 
generations,  at«  branded  "Zk»lst 
agents,"  a  crime.  The  Soviet  ivess  is 
full  of  referencas  to  the  "Zionist  Mafia 
of  death."  and  so  on.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  pMs  happened  so  many 
times  in  history,  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Uniim  ptfe  being  used  as  a 
scapegoat  by  th»  regime. 

The  numbers  {of  Jews  who  have  been 
allowed  to  eminate  have  fallen  dra- 
matically. In  1^9,  61,sao  were  able  to 
escape.  In  19Mi  21,471.  In  IMl.  9.447. 
Then  in  1982.  tfte  number  of  the  fortu- 
nate few  who  c0uld  get  out,  a  number 
that  had  dimkiished  and  dwindled. 
was  cut  again:  only  2,688  were  allowed 
to  leave.  In  1983.  that  trickle  was  cut 
in  half  again.  t6  1.314.  Last  year,  only 
896  Jews  were  lable  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Unl4n.  And  In  January  of 
this  year.  Just  61  were  able  to  leave. 

Ituly,  the  situation  for  the  more 
than  2Vfc  mUlldn  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  approafching  a  crisis  level. 

There  is  now  a  new  leader  in  the 
Soviet  Unicm.  MikhaU  GmlMChev.  I 
am  not  one  who  believes  that  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev got  to  his  current  position  with 
a  mandate  to'  improve  the  human 
rights  record  of!  the  Soviet  Uni<m. 

But  he  has  expressed  his  Interest  in 
better  relatioiks  with  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  am  sure  Mri  Gorbachev  has  gotten 
a  lot  of  free  advice  in  the  past  couple 
of  weeks  as  to  how  to  go  about  that 
task.  But  I  canj  add  a  few  suggestions 
of  my  own.        j 

Free  Anatol^r  Shcharansky.  Ftee 
Josef  Begun.  FVee  Ida  NudeL  Let  the 
thousands  and  teas  of  thousands  of  re- 
fuseniks  emigrate,  as  is  their  right. 
Cease  perseculUng  those  who  teach 
Hebrew,  who  ^each  the  Torah.  who 
want  to  tell  Jewish  children  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  truth  about  Israel. 
Stop  the  officii  Soviet  antl-Semltlsm. 

Mr.  President  we  are  not  asking  for 
anything  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  already*  pledged  to  adhere.  Let 
us  demand  that  the  Soviet  live  up  to 
these  commitments.* 


TERMINATING  AID  TO  BOLIVIA 
FOR  ITS  FyOLXTRE  TO  ERADI- 
CATE coca; 
•  Mr  D'AMATb.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  part  of  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  coq>onsorlng  Sena- 
tor HAWKnrs'  bill  (S.  790)  to  terminate 
aid  to  Bolivia  uhless  that  nation  eradi- 


cates at  least  10  percent  of  its  coca 
crop.  Last  year,  we  provided  Bolivia 
with  tS7  million  in  direct  assistance. 
Bolivia  has  repaid  our  generosity  by 
falling  to  eradicate  even  a  sin^e  coca 
bush. 

This  blU  makes  dear  our  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  continued  Bolivian  inac- 
tion. After  cutting  off  aid  to  Bolivia  in 
1980,  we  resumed  direct  assistance  in 
198S  because  we  were  given  the  strong- 
eat  assurances  that  the  new  govern- 
ment of  President  Siles  would  move 
aggressively  to  implement  an  eradica- 
tion program.  Cleaiiy.  no  such  action 
has  been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  asking 
very  much  In  this  bill.  We  seek  only  a 
10-peroent  reduction  of  a  crop  that  ex- 
ceeds 40.000  metric  tons  per  year.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  making  it  clear 
that  we  will  no  longer  give  ald^to  a 
country  ttiat  omtinues  to  produce  the 
coca  that  Is  the  source  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cocaine  being  abused  in 
this  country.  S.  790  gives  teeth  to  the 
DipkMnaey  Against  Drugs  Act,  origi- 
nally 9onsored  by  Senator  Hawkivs 
in  the  Smate  and  Congressmen 
Raimkl  and  Gilmah  in  the  House,  to 
make  that  very  same  point.  Although 
Congress  overwhdmin^  i^iproved 
this  legislation,  whkdi  calls  for  the  ter- 
mination of  aid  to  any  country  that 
does  not  make  a  serious  effort  to 
reduce  Its  drug  production,  and  which 
became  law  in  1983,  it  has  never  been 
invoked. 

On  January  10  of  this  year,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  Senator  Kastbh, 
and  I  held  a  hearing  in  New  Yoiit  City 
to  »»Mn<n»  our  international  narcotics 
control  efforts.  What  we  heard  about 
Bolivia  was  very  discouraging. 

When  I  ssked  our  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  about  plans  in  Bolivia  to 
deploy  the  various  narcotics  strike 
forces  they  have  promised,  he  replied 
that  the  Government  of  Bolivia  has 
committed  to  dq>loy  these  forces,  but 
that  "experience  In  Bolivia  suggests 
that  deployments  are  always  subject 
to  delay." 

When  I  asked  whether  corruption 
was  stin  endemic  in  Bolivia  and  a  hin- 
drance to  his  efforts.  Mr.  Thomas  re- 
plied: 

Bolivia  tends  to  be  on  the  higher  end  of 
the  scale  of  corruption  that  accompanies 
narcotics  trafficking.  A  limiting  factor  in 
Bolivia  whldi  is  largely  attributable  to  cor- 
ruption Is  the  lack  of  capacity  to  convict 
traffickers  who  have  the  means  to  bribe 
their  way  out  of  apprehension. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Issued  its  1985  International 
Narcotics  Control  Strategy  Report  In- 
tentionally or  not,  this  report  provides 
a  very  strong  Justification  for  the 
action  that  S.  790  requires.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  few  of  the  report's  more  telling  ob- 
servations: 


Cultivation  of  coca  and  refining  and  traf- 
ficking of  illicit  coca  products  have  been  in- 
creasing in  Bolivia  for  neariy  a  decade  .  .  . 

Projects  to  reduce  coca  cultivation,  con- 
trol marketing  of  legitimate  coca  and  pre- 
vent diversion  to  trafflAers  are  still  In  the 
orgsnisational  stage  .  .  .  Thus  far.  not 
enough  progress  has  been  made  in  this  ac- 
tivity. 

Corruption,  insufficient  resources  and  in- 
adequate laws  have  hampered  GOB  efforts 
to  suppress  coca  production,  refining  and 
trafficking .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  coalition  government  which  gov- 
erned In  1984  has  found  It  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  sustained  commitment  against  narcot- 
ics or  other  Issues  suggesting  that  additional 
resources  for  law  enforcement  or  coca  con- 
trol purposes  should  await  concrete  indica- 
tions of  incressed  OOB  capability  to  combat 
narcotics  productitm  and  trafficking. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tolerated  the 
most  meager  and  inconsequential  re- 
sults for  too  long.  One  million  Ameri- 
cans are  so  dependent  on  cocaine  that 
they  cannot  stop,  and  5,000  Americans 
tiy  cocaine  for  the  first  time  every 
day.  Up  to  10  million  Americans  are 
regular  abusers  of  this  drug. 

Every  cosponsor  of  this  bill  supports 
strong  prevention,  treatment,  law  en- 
forcement, and  interdiction  efforts. 
We  recogioize  our  responsibility  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  drugs  at  home 
as  we  ask  other  nations  to  reduce  their 
drug  production  abroad.  By  passing 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
and  strengthening  our  drug  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  we  have  begun  to 
show  that  we  mean  to  wage  the  war  on 
drugs  with  more  than  rhetoric.  But  we 
have  only  begun. 

We  have  the  right  to  demand  the  co- 
(4>eration  of  those  who  call  themselves 
our  friends.  When  we  do  not  get  that 
cooperation,  we  have  the  right  to  re- 
apaoA  accordingly.  I£r.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
important  legislation  and  to  give  it 
their  full  support.  It  is  time  to  show 
Bolivia  and  the  other  drug-producing 
countries  of  the  world  that  we  meant 
what  we  said  when  we  passed  the  Di- 
plomacy Against  Drugs  Act.  It  is  time 
to  demonstrate  that  we  intend  to  back 
our  words  with  action,  and  that  we 
expect  those  who  accept  American  aid 
to  do  the  same.* 


THE  16TH  INTERNA'nONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  RADIOLOGY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  BCr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  half  a  century,  our 
Nation  this  year  will  be  host  to  the 
world  gathering  of  leaders  in  the  medi- 
cal discipline  of  radiology.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  city  of  Honolulu  will 
host  the  16th  International  Congress 
of  Radiology  during  the  week  of  July 
S-12. 

This  meeting  will  bring  radiologists, 
phj^dsts,  biologists  and  other  sden- 
tists  together  for  5  days  of  discussion 
about  developments  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  by  medical  imaging  techniques 
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•nd  Uw  treatment  of  euioer  by  using 
loniiiBc  nuUation. 

We  in  Hawmil  cooalder  it  entirely  vh 
proiHtKte  that  our  beautiful  State  was 
choaen  as  the  site  of  this  international 
gatherinc.  Our  State  is  a  place  of 
modem  scientific  advancement  and 
healthy  living  conditions  for  a  diverse 
ethnic  population. 

The  President  of  this  Congress  and 
the  International  Society  of  Radlolo- 
gisU  is  Dr.  Robert  D.  Moaely.  Jr..  of 
Albuquerque.  NM.  Dr.  lioaely  is  a  past 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  College  of  Radiology. 
He  holds  gold  medals  bestowed  by  the 
American  College  of  Radiology,  the 
xni  International  Congress  of  Radiol- 
ogy, and  the  Association  of  Univendty 
Radlologiste  of  England  and  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Swedish  Society  of 
Medical  Radiology.  He  is  the  UJ8. 
chief  of  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tl<M9s  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects 
of  Atomic  Radiation,  a  consultant  to 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  many  other 
public  agencies.  Dr.  liosely  is  the 
chairman  and  professor  of  radiology  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  pre- 
viously held  the  same  positions  at  the 
Unlvenity  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive group  is  one  of  my  constituents. 
Dr.  Maurice  Reeder  of  Honolulu. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  be  proud  of 
the  world  leadership  of  American  radi- 
ologists in  this  demanding  and  impor- 
tant spedalty.  The  use  of  x  rays,  nu- 
clear scans,  ultrasound,  computed  to- 
mography, magnetic  resonance  gen- 
erators, linear  aoeelerators  and  other 
products  of  technological  advances 
have  had  a  vital  role  in  the  effective 
health  care  system  of  today. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senate  would 
wish  to  extend  our  hopes  for  the 
future  efforts  of  American  radiologists 
to  share  their  scientific  advances  with 
the  international  medical  community, 
and  convey  our  best  wishes  for  an  in- 
formative and  productive  conference 
in  Honolulu.* 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  STRONG 
DOLLAR 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Racoao  an  arti- 
cle by  Larry  Olsen,  a  realtor  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  an  example  of 
how  our  constituents  view  the  effects 
the  strong  dollar  has  on  industry  and 
investment.  Although  I  do  not  agree 
with  aU  of  Mr.  Olsen's  arguments,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  remain  aware 
of  the  deep  concerns  our  constituents 
have  in  re^rd  to  this  issue. 
The  article  follows: 


No 


Is»mimiT  Wow 


(By  Lury  Olaen) 
A  flnanciml  cbsnte  of  major  proportions  Is 
affecting  how  we  invest  and  do  business  In 
this  current  decade. 


The  value  of  our  "floatlnt  dollar"  is  now 
determined  by  the  prioe  of  gold  on  the  for- 
eign exchange  markets.  The  dally  outcome 
Is  k  stronser  or  weaker  dollar.  Oonaequent- 
ly.  the  Federal  Reaerve  Bank  Is  flndinc  the 
dollar,  monetary-wise,  more  difficult  to 
manage. 

Since  the  dollar  flnt  floated  on  Aug.  IS. 
1971,  in  that  same  year,  we  encountered  our 
first  annual  trade  deficit  since  18M.  The 
trade  defldt  for  1M4  came  to  about  1 130  bU- 
Uon.  and  continues  upward. 

Foreign  interests  are  controlling  an  esti- 
mated one  trillion  VA  dollars,  compared  to 
only  $65  bUllon  In  1971.  before  the  dollar 
floated.  This  Imbalance,  or  loss  of  wealth.  Is 
Increaaing  with  the  addition  of  the  Interest 
tncome  and  the  defldt  balance  of  payment 
differential  that  Is  going  to  forelgnen.  This 
situation  has  contributed  to  the  internation- 
al hanfciwy  instability,  and  is  causing  a  buf- 
feting and  uncertainty  In  our  economy,  felt 
worldwide,  that  transcends  any  prevtous 
predicted  outcome  In  nonnal  businesB 
cycles. 

The  United  States.  In  eountertng  this  buf- 
feting. Is  continuing  to  borrow  heavily  (do- 
mfsttrallr  and  IntemaMonally)  to  finance  a 
standard  of  living,  we,  as  a  country,  can  no 
longer  afford.  The  $M0  billion  annual  pro- 
jected deficits  will  ooDttnue  to  put  pressure 
on  keeping  Intereat  rates  high. 

The  Federal  Iteaerve  Board  chairman. 
Paul  Volcker.  since  October  1970,  has  kept 
domestic  Interest  rates  relattvdy  hl^  in 
order  to  .aetp  surplus  dollars  off  the  foreign 
exchange  markets  and  to  assist  the  treasury 
in  selling  XJ&  government  securities. 

The  good  effect  has  been  In  lowering  In- 
flation from  over  12  percent  to  around  4 
percent.  But  the  price  has  been  high:  A 
double  reccaskn.  high  Interest  rates,  a 
strong  dollar,  an  adverse  export  trade  situa- 
tion and  a  continuing  large  deficit  balance 
of  payments.  Although  the  aooompanying 
disinflation  was  painful  to  many,  it  put  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  back  in  better  control 
of  our  monetary  system. 

However,  since  the  dollar  floated.  It  is  now 
poasiMe  to  have  a  recession  and  inflatkm  at 
the  same  time.  While  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  and  the  administration  are  imposing 
disinflationary  pttasurea  on  the  economy, 
the  floating  dtdlar  can  come  under  attack, 
beyond  our  control.  In  the  foreign  exchange 
markets  and  inflict  external  Inflationary 
pressures  on  domestic  prices  In  the  United 
Statea. 

Foreign  importers  simply  purchase  "cheap 
or  weak"  dollan  and  sp«id  them  quickly  in 
the  United  Statea  This  would  be  for  com- 
modities, oorpmations.  etc.  This  could 
happen  if  foreigners  pulled  their  dollars  out 
of  the  United  States  and  created  a  weak 
dollar  in  a  dowxnrards  trend  on  the  foreign 
markets. 

On  March  9.  19M.  we  devalued  our  cur- 
rency by  marking  up  the  price  of  gold  frmn 
$20.67  per  troy  ounce  to  $32.  The  net  effect 
was  to  devalue  our  currency  by  54  percent. 
Now  this  function  occurs  daily  on  the  for- 
eign exchange  markets.  The  relative 
strength  of  the  dollar  will  generally  move  In 
opposite  direction  to  the  price  of  gold. 

The  par  value  of  the  VA  dollar  was  re- 
moved by  Congress  in  FL04-564  (00  Stat 
2660)  on  October  10. 1976,  which  became  ef- 
fecUve  on  April  1.  1976.  This  act  offidally 
eliminated  any  future  dollar  devaluation  re- 
porting by  Congress. 

Now  we  have  only  fiat  currency  of  par 
value  "sero."  When  we  dlslnflate.  value 
must  come  out  of  hard  assets  such  as  lower 
prices  for  gold.  sUver.  real  estate,  etc,  (bar- 


ring any  unusual  demand),  and  results  In  a 
stronger  dollar. 

Currently  the  United  States  Is  in  a  defla- 
tionary mode.  When  the  mode  reverses  to  a 
definite  Inflationary  trend,  the  domestic 
and  world  financial  markets  will  bet  on  gold 
vs.  the  dollar.  Timing  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant aspect. 

The  private  sector  as  well  as  government 
at  all  levels  must  plan  accordingly  for  more 
financial  buffeting.  An  awareneas  to  prevent 
being  crunched  by  inflation  or  disinflation, 
as  farmers,  financial  Institutions,  and  others 
are  now  experiencing,  will  be  paramount  to 
financing  survival. 

Opportunities  will  be  there  for  those  who 
understand  the  effect  of  inflation  and  disin- 
flation depending  upon  their  assets  as  well 
as  their  liabilities. 

There  is  no  longer  a  perfectly  safe  Invest- 
ment that  cannot  be  severely  affected  or 
damaged  by  inflation  or  disiiunation  under 
our  present  weakened  monetary  system. 

Congress,  the  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  have  no  easy  choloes  left.  Fi- 
nancial buffeting  will  continue  and  possibly 
get  worse  as  we  go  along. 

Financially,  we  will  adapt  .  .  .  but  the 
standard  of  living  for  most  wUl  be  gradually 
dropping.  People  will  be  affected  more  se- 
ver^ at  all  levels  of  the  financial  spectrum, 
as  the  United  Statea  becomes  a  net  debtor 
country  in  1985  and  beyond.* 


VISIT  BT  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
TURKEY 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attrition  of  my  colleagues  the 
visit  this  week  to  Washington  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey.  Turgut  OsaL  The  Prime  Min- 
ister will  be  a  guest  of  the  Committee 
on  Forei^  Relations  at  a  working 
coffee. 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  wish  him  well  In 
the  economic  social,  and  political  pro- 
grams he  has  initiated  to  bring  further 
pnm)erlty  to  the  dtixens  of  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey. 

In  liMS.  Turitey  continues  as  a  bul- 
wark of  Western  interests  in  a  volatile 
region  where  autocracy  and  totalitar- 
ian forces  are  constantly  on  the  move. 
Since  its  creation,  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  has  sought  close  friendship 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  friendship  has  been  proven  time 
and  taia,  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances. Cltisens  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  American  forces  in  Korea,  lospix- 
Ing  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  to  note: 
"No  doubt  the  strongest  and  most  reli- 
able protector  of  European  civilization 
is  the  Turkish  army." 

Just  this  past  week  U.S.  News  St 
World  Report  highlighted  the  course 
on  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  put 
his  country  in  an  article  entitled 
"Turkey  Bounces  Back  from  the 
Brink."  I  a^  that  a  portion  of  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  R»x>bo. 

The  material  follows: 
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"Wi  Raaons  Mdas  MoasT  Tun  Wk  Now 
OttVaoMVA" 

(The  Prime  Mtiister  who  masterminded 
Turluy's  return  t^  economic  stability  wans 
that  his  country  deeds  some  extia  aid  if  it  is 
to  puU  tu  weight  in  the  Western  AlUanoe.)— 
ANKARA 

Q.  Mr.  Prime  Bitailster.  what  help  will  you 
sedt  for  Turkey  In  talks  with  Prarident 
Reagan  and  other  U£.  officials? 

A.  Turkey  la  ^  developing  coontry.  Per 
caplU  Income  la  only  about  $1,000.  But  de- 
spite eoononie  dif fkwltiea  we  devote  a  large 
portion  of  our  budget  to  our  military,  in 
part  so  it  can  ful^  lU  role  aa  tiie  defender 
of  the  southaMem  flank  of  NATO.  We 
have  the  seoood-lkrgest  Army  in  NATO,  but 
it  ladu  modem  I  equipment.  Most  of  our 
equipment-our  if46  tanks,  for  taistanoe- 
dates  from  Koc«4n  War  times.  Our  annor 
does  not  match  mat  of  some  of  our  nei^- 
bon. 

If  NATO  Is  rinoere  about  wanting  to 
strengthen  iU  soitthera  flank  and  to  bdp  us 
defend  our  longi  borders  with  Russia  and 
Bulgaria,  then  #e  require  large  suaas  of 
money— more  th^  we  are  now  getting  from 
the  United  Stafei.  And  we  need  better  aki 
terms  as  welL  Tmtfl  recently,  our  aki  was 
moatly  in  loans  at  commercial  latea 

Q.  But  doean'^  the  1906  American  mili- 
tary-aid proposalifor  Turkey  indude  almoat 
a  third  In  outrigllt  grantsT 

A.  Tea.  and  this  Is  good.  But  still  It  Is  very 
litUe  when  ooaidared  with  granU  and  for- 
givancaa  dausesl  the  United  States  gives 
Israel  and  EgypC. 

Q.  Are  you  suiiesting  that  Turkey^  par- 
tkdpation  In  NAfO  depends  on  the  amount 
of  aki  you  reoelvq  from  the  UJB.? 

A.  No.  It  doea  bot  depend  on  the  amount 
of  aid.  We  have  fto  be  a  memlier  of  NATO 
because  of  the  tl^eat  poaed  by  our  nmthem 
nel^bots. 

But  our  friends  must  understand  that  an 
economically  wekk  Turkey  is  not  a  good 
member  of  NATQ.  A  strong  economy  is  es- 
sential for  str^igthening  democracy.  If 
some  of  Turkey^  military-spending  burden 
could  be  lifted  fmm  iU  shoukton.  our  econ- 
omy could  grow  qiore  productlvdy. 

Q.  Are  Turkey>  relattona  with  the  Soviet 
Union  improvingt 

A  On  the  ecdoomic  front,  yes.  We  will 
buy  some  of  tbev  natural  gas,  and  they  wHl 
purchase  Turklsn  goods.  And  other  tenta- 
tive plans  indudje  poaiible  Soviet  industrial 
investmenU  in  Tlirkey.  We  hope  that  in  five 
years  trade  withlthe  VAAR.  wm  grow  to  a 
billion  dollars  a  year,  compared  to  300  mil- 
lion dollars  a  yei*'  now. 

Q.  Do  you  shale  VA  concern  over  Soviet 
expimsionlBn  in  Ithe  Mideast  and  southwest 
Asia? 

A  We  are  fa^e  to  face  with  the  heavy 
armor  of  the  DMuaaw  Pact  every  day.  We 
remain  solid  NATO  suppMters,  and  our 
views  on  aecuriti  have  not  been  affected  by 
our  improving  economic  relations  with  the 
U.8.SJt.  I 

Q.  Why  does  Athens  call  Turkey— not  the 
Communist  Waikaw  Pact— the  main  threat 
to  Greek  security 

A.  How  can  wejbe  a  threat  to  Greece  when 
we  are  members  ^f  the  same  security  pact- 
NATO?  All  thisi nonsense  about  a  Turkish 
threat,  I  think,  makes  [Greek  Premier  An- 
dreas] Papandreou's  true  motivea  dear  It  is 
an  elecUon  year'^ln  Greece,  and  he  Is  using 
this  propaganda  In  order  to  Ining  the  QnA 
people  around  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

One  of  my  aoverament's  first  foreign- 
policy  steps  wasto  extend  an  olive  branch- 
several  in  f act— tk>  Greece.  We  were  rebuffed 


at  every  turn.  I  removed  visa  requiremenU 
for  Gtceka  visiting  Turkey  as  a  good-will 
gesturr.  Papandreou  did  not  respond.  I  of- 
fered to  supply  the  Greek  Islands  wlUCh  are 
dose  to  Turkey  with  water  and  electridty, 
whkdi  they  need:  again,  no  response. 

True,  we  have  serious  differences  with 
Greece,  espcdally  concerning  the  Aegean, 
wfalcta  Greece  wante  to  make  Into  IU  own 
private  lake.  But  we  should  sit  down  togeth- 
er and  diseuas  this  and  other  differences— 
sometbiDS  we  have  offered  to  do  many 


Q.  Now  that  United  Nations  medlatkm 
has  faUed  to  settle  the  Cyprus  dispute,  what 
are  prospects  for  an  agreement? 

A  Tbe  Turkiah  Cypriote  have  accepted 
the  UN.  Secretary  General's  proposals. 
Fkfluiv  Is  due  to  the  Creek  Cyprlot  leader, 
(President  Spyrosl  Kyprlanou.  who  is 
backed  by  Papandreou.  Kyprlanou  rejected 
virtually  every  artlde  In  the  UN.  Secretary 
General's  draft  agreement  I  hope  eventual- 
ly, under  the  auspices  of  the  UN.  Secretary 
General,  a  solutian  will  be  worked  out.  We 
do  not  want  to  create  or  prolong  problems 
with  our  neighbors. 

Q.  Turkey  has  been  suooeasful  in  craddng 
down  on  terrorism.  Do  you  have  any  advice 
for  other  nations? 

A.  First,  the  entire  world  must  be  firm  in 
^tfi^Mtig  with  terrorism,  as  we  were.  In 
almoat  10  yean  of  anarchy,  we  lost  more 
tf^Mi  5.000  people  in  terrorist  yiolence.  and 
25,000  were  injured. 

We  cannot  rest  in  the  fl^t  against  terror- 
lam  woridwfcle.  Since  1973, 42  Turkish  db>Io- 
mats  have  been  killed  by  Armenian  terror- 
ists. These  terrorists  have  links  with  the 
Red  Brigades  [In  Italy],  the  Red  Army  in 
Japan  and  othera.  It  can  be  stopped  only  by 
a  united  effort.  There  is  a  saying  In  Turkish: 
"A  snalw  that  doesnt  bite  me— let  it  live  a 
thwwB'^  years."  This  seems  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  some  countries  toward  terrwism. 
But  I  say  that  sooner  or  later  the  terrorist 
snake  wUl  bite  every  country  If  we  do  not 
work  together  to  stop  it. 

Q.  Tet.  in  qudling  terrorism.  Turkey  has 
been  aocosed  of  human-rights  abuses,  such 
as  ddays  in  bringing  an  accused  to  triaL 
How  do  you  account  for  that? 

A  Legal  delays  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  dealt  with  the  accused  under  Turkish 
law.  irtUeb  protects  the  rli^U  of  the  defend- 
ant throu^  a  long  trial  prooeas.  If  special 
martial-law  courts  had  been  aet  up  to  finish 
everything  In  one  month,  the  woiM  would 
have  denounced  them  aa  puivet  courta.  In- 
stead, the  worid  denounces  us  for  taking 
time  to  prosecute  all  cases  carefully  under 
our  law. 

Turkey  Is  on  the  right  course.  It  is  a  spirit 
we  try  to  capture  In  the  aymbol  of  our  poUt- 
ieai  party,  the  Motherland  Party— a  bee 
hovering  over  a  honeycomb.  The  honey- 
comb, shaped  like  Turkey,  is  the  efficient 
engixieerlng  achievement,  udng  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  wax  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  honey.  And  we  In  Turkey  are 
bugy  building  the  country— as  busy  as  hon- 
eybees.* 


A    STUDY    ON    THE    TERRORIST 
UNDERGROUND  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curity and  Terrorism  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  have  an  obvious 
Interest  In  information  concerning  the 
activities  and  inclinations  of  terrorist 


groups,  especially  terrorist  groups 
within  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
terrorism  is  a  problem  about  which 
every  Senator  and  Congressman  must 
be  cognizant  because  it  directly  affects 
us  and  our  constituents  every  day. 

Compared  to  many  countries  around 
the  world,  the  United  States  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  limited  amoimt  of  ter- 
rorist violence  which  has  been  perpe- 
trated within  its  borders.  However,  we 
cannot  allow  this  fact  to  allay  our  con- 
cern over  the  potential  for  terrorist  vi- 
olence in  our  country.  In  an  effort  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  this 
threat,  the  Nathan  Hale  Institute  has 
recently  published  an  article  entitled. 
"The  Terrorist  Underground  in  the 
United  States."  The  author  of  this 
work  is  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Francis,  f onner- 
ly  a  policy  analyst  for  the  Heritage 
Foundation  and  currently  a  legislative 
aide  for  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina.  Senator  Jomr 
East. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  work.  Dr. 
Francis  gives  a  very  insii^tful  report 
on  the  genesis  of  the  terrorist  threat 
in  the  United  States.  He  ccmdudes 
that  we  need  to  develop  a  system  of 
proactive  intelligence  in  order  to  im- 
prove our  capability  to  respcmd  to  and 
prevent  domestic  terrorist  activity. 
The  necessary  improvements  in  our  in- 
telligence syrtem  will  be  realized  only 
if  the  Monbers  of  this  body  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  made 
awar«  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
domestic  terrorist  threat. 

To  this  end.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
Dr.  Francis'  artlde  for  publication  in 
the  RaooBB.  following  my  ranaiks. 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  and 
their  staffs  to  re«d  this  infonnative 
study. 

The  article  follows: 
Tbs  TsaamasT  Uiii«iB<atoinn»  or  tbs  Uamo 
States 
(By  Samuel  T.  Ftands) 
A  nationwide  terrorist  underground  netr 
work  Is  operating  in  the  United  States.  The 
remnants  of  the  Weather  Undnground.  the 
Black  Uboation  Army,  the  Armed  Forces 
of  National  Uberation  (FALM)  and  other 
tentulBt  groups  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  have 
linked  up  in  a  "movement  of  independent 
but  cooperating  groups  that  believes  in  and 
practicea  the  use  of  violence  for  political 
purposes."  This  movement  was  involved  in 
the  1981  Brinks  robbery,  in  which  three 
murders  were  committed,  and  is  responsible 
for  a  series  of  bombings  since  1982.  indud- 
ing  the  bombing  of  the  U.S.  (Capitol  in  No- 
vember 1983. 

This  terrorist  undergroimd  may  also  be 
connected  to  foreign  terrorist  wganiaations. 
"There  Is  an  increasing  body  of  facts  to  sug- 
gest at  least  a  continuing  liaison  between 
the  underground  terrorist  movement  .  .  . 
and  various  foreign  based  movements." 

Although  the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced the  violence  of  terrorist  groups  in  the 
past,  most  Americans  until  recently  prob- 
ably have  perceived  terrorism  to  be  a  prob- 
l«n  for  f  oreii^  countries  and  their  dtixens 
rather  than  as  a  threat  to  themsdves.  In 
late  1983,  however,  a  series  of  evenU  com- 
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bined  to  irtlmnlatf  public  intervt  in  the  po*- 
■ibility  and  likelibood  of  major  terrorion  in 
tbe  United  States  or  directed  at  American 
taraeU  abroad.  Tticae  evenU  included  the 
mam  murder  of  241  American  military  per- 
■onnd  of  the  U.a  contlnsent  of  tbe  Multi- 
national Force  in  Beirut  on  October  t»,  IMS 
by  local  terrorMK  the  bomUnc  of  the  U.a 
Capttol  BuOdlnc  on  November  7. 1M3  by  do- 
mcetic  teiiorlata;  the  deployment  of  ipedal 
aecurity  meaaurea  at  tbe  White  Houae  and 
other  fednal  buildings  in  December  IMS 
foUowtaw  a  report  of  a  poasiUe  terrortat 
attack:  and  increaaed  security  measures  for 
the  IM4  Olympic  Oames  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
Wortd'B  Fair  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  the  Democratic  snd 
Republican  Parties  against  terrorist  attacks. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI),  the  principal  agency  for  tbe  investi- 
gation of  terrorism  in  the  United  States,  re- 
ports a  decline  of  domestic  temrlst  inci- 
dents in  the  last  year.  Aooording  to  the  FBI 
count,  there  were  31  terrorist  incidents  in 
the  United  States  in  IMS.  eoeapared  to  Bl  in 
IMS.  In  prevtooB  yean,  the  FBI  counted  5S 
incMenU  In  ItT*.  M  In  IMO.  and  43  In  IMl. 
On  December  IS.  IMS  Judge  William  H. 
Webster.  Director  of  the  FBI.  stated  pubUc- 
ly  that  two-thirds  of  the  terrorist  taicklente 
in  the  Ihiited  States  were  rdated  to  Latin 
American  or  Caribbean  political  issues,  snd 
in  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Security  and  Terrorism  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary  on  March  14.  IM4. 
Judge  Webster  stated  that  "It  is  important 
that  the  pubUc  not  come  to  the  oondusian 
that  we  are  being  overrun  with  people  who 
support  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States. 
This  country  is  very  Infertile  ground  for  ter- 
rorism to  thrive  snd  succeed  In  its  purpose." 

Judge  Webster's  remarks  and  the  recent 
FBI  statistics  ouy  be  taken  as  a  commenda- 
ble effort  to  avoid  alarmist  exaggeration  of 
the  terrorist  threat  In  America.  Neverthe- 
less, some  law  enforcement  authwltles  have 
questioned  either  the  accuracy  or  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  FBFs  statistics  on  terror- 
ism. Under  the  FBI  definition  of  terrorism— 
"tbe  unlawful  use  of  force  or  violence 
against  peiioui  or  property  to  intimidate  or 
coerce  a  government,  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, or  any  segment  thereof.  In  furtherance 
of  political  or  social  objectives"— some 
criminal  acts  that  are  terrorist  in  nature 
may  not  be  counted  ss  such.  In  order  to 
show  "political  or  social  objectives"  as  moti- 
vatlona.  it  is  ordinarily  neceaary  to  have  a 
oommuioique  or  statement  from  the  terror- 
ist group  acknowledging  Its  responsibility 
and  motivatiims  for  a  violent  act.  Although 
such  statements  are  common,  they  are  not 
obligatory,  and  aome  terror  lata  do  not  ac- 
knowledge responsibility  for  all  of  the  vio- 
lent acts  for  which  they  are  reaponsible.  In 
many  caaes.  moreover,  terioriats  will  rely  on 
comparatively  minor  crimes,  such  as  as- 
saults or  threats,  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a 
group,  and  in  aome  cases  even  to  specify  a 
particular  act  as  terrorist  Is  difficult  or  im- 


Nor  does  the  apparent  decline  in  terrorist 
Incidents  necessarily  mean  that  terrorism  is 
'<»rffa«'"g  In  knportanoe  In  the  United 
States.  This  decline  may  be  due  to  recent 
disruptions  of  terrorist  groups  by  law  en- 
forcement m  it  may  be  due  to  conscious  de- 
cisions on  the  part  of  the  terrorists  to  re- 
strict their  violence  or  to  use  violence  more 
selectively.  In  general,  terrorism  becomes 
"Important"  In  a  society  when  the  popula- 
tion or  government  feels  that  terrorism  Is  a 
threat— when  they  experience  intimidation 
or  terror.  The  subjective  nature  of  this  feel- 


ing makes  It  very  difficult  to  measure,  and 
the  number  of  terrorist  Incidents  by  itself 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  this  subjective 
state.  In  the  United  States  today,  there  Is 
Increased  concern  about  terrorism  due  to 
the  Beirut  and  UJS.  Capitol  bombings  and 
similar  incidents  and  perhaps  a  growing 
seiMe  that  the  United  States  is  vulnerable  to 
terrorist  attacks.  This  increased  concern  is 
due  to  the  significance  of  the  targets  and 
the  results  of  the  attacks  on  them  and  not 
to  the  number  of  inddente  or  the  slae  snd 
skills  of  the  terrorist  groups  involved. 

These  events  and  concerns  therefore  raise 
the  problem  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  ter- 
rorism bl  the  United  States  the  degrse  to 
which  there  are  terrorist  groups  extant  In 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time;  their 
goals,  methods,  and  Interconnections:  and 
the  likely  targets  and  future  prospects  of 
such  groups  or  of  new  groups  or  coalitions 
of  terrorists.  While  there  is  no  large  terror- 
ist movement  in  the  United  States  today 
such  ss  existed  in  Italy,  Turkey  or  Uruguay 
In  the  recent  past  or  such  as  exists  In  El  Sal- 
vador or  Lebanon  today,  there  Is  a  move- 
ment of  Independent  but  cooperating 
groups  that  believes  In  and  practices  the  use 
of  violence  for  political  ends.  This  move- 
ment or  its  component  groups  has  been  re- 
spcNDslble  for  a  aeries  of  violent  Incidents  in 
the  last  several  years— Incidents  that  have 
cost  several  lives  and  resulted  in  consider- 
able property  damage.  Tbe  terrorist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  expresses  support 
for  a  numbo-  of  foreign  terrorist  groups  and 
may  bave  received  support  from  them.  The 
AiwTii^ii  terrorist  movement  appears  to 
have  undergone  extensive  reorganisation  in 
recent  years  and.  although  disrupted  by  the 
arrest  of  some  of  its  key  members  and  the 
disruption  of  aome  of  Its  "aafehouses"  and 
organisations,  may  be  fscmlat,lng  Its  level  of 
violence  (both  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of 
its  attacks  and  of  the  nature  of  its  targete), 
and  it  may  became  a  much  more  serious 
threat  to  the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States  in  the  near  future. 
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The  Weather  Underground  Organisation 
(WUO).  formed  tai  1M9-70  from  members  of 
the  "Weatherman  faction"  of  the  Studente 
for  a  Democratic  Society  CSDS],  is  the 
parent  group  and  probably  the  principal 
component  of  the  most  important  under- 
ground terrorist  network  in  the  United 
States  today.  This  network  consists  of  three 
main  oomponentc  (1)  the  WUO  and  ite 
aboveground  support  apparatuaes:  (3)  black 
terrorist  groups  (the  Black  liberation  Army 
or  BLA  and  the  Republic  of  New  Afrika  or 
RNA)  to  some  extent  descended  from  the 
vkrient  "Cleaver  factkm"  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  (BFP)  and  similar  groups  of  the 
IMOs:  and  (S>  the  Puerto  Rican  terrorist  or- 
ganisation FALN  and  associated  groups. 

The  most  notable  act  of  terrorism  perpe- 
trated by  this  network  to  date  has  been  the 
so-called  "Brinks  robbery"  of  Oetobo-  30. 
IMl— the  armed  robbery  of  a  Brinks  ar- 
mored car  of  $1.5M.0M  in  Clarkstown.  N.T.. 
and  the  murders  of  two  Nyack.  N.T.,  police 
officers  and  one  Brinks  Company  guard. 
This  incident  Is  significant  not  because  it 
was  a  success  (in  fact.  It  was  a  failure)  but 
because  the  apprehension,  trial,  and  convic- 
tion of  Its  perpetrators  and  the  subsequent 
investigation  revealed  for  the  first  time  a 
highly  organised,  clandestine,  and  nation- 
wide terrorist  network. 

The  Weatherman  faction  of  SDS  took  its 
name  from  a  line  of  singer  Bob  Dylan's  song 
"Subterranean  Homesick  Blues"— "Tou 
don't  need  a  weatherman  to  know  which 


way  the  wind  blows"— which  served  as  the 
motto  for  a  16.0M  word  manifesto  of  the 
faction.  The  Weathennan  took  control  of 
SDS  in  the  summer  of  IMS  and  a  number  of 
its  members  traveled  to  Cuba  in  Augtist. 
where  they  met  with  Cuban  and  North  Viet- 
namese officials  who  encouraged  them  to 
make  use  of  violence  to  oppose  VA  partici- 
pation in  the  Vietnam  war.  Thereafter,  the 
Weatherman  planned  and  led  its  first  vio- 
lent sction.  the  "Days  of  Rage"  rioting  In 
Chicago  on  October  8-11.  IMS.  and  carried 
out  its  first  bombing  (of  the  Haymarket 
police  memorial  statute  in  Chicago)  on  Oc- 
tober 7, 1M0.  In  December  1M».  the  Weath- 
erman held  a  "national  war  councO"  in 
Flint.  Michigan,  at  whkOi  an  ideological  line 
and  tactioil  plans  for  terrorism  were  formu- 
lated. Thereafter,  in  February  1970,  tbe 
Weatherman  faction  closed  the  national 
office  of  SDS  and  went  underground.  At 
this  Ume  the  WUO  waa  believed  to  consist 
of  some  400  members. 

From  October  IMO  to  September  1075. 
the  WUO  claimed  responsibility  for  ap- 
proximately 40  KwiMwg^  including  the 
bombing  of  the  VA  Capitol  Building  on 
March  1. 1971.  of  the  Pentagon  Building  on 
May  19.  1973.  and  of  tbe  U.8.  Department 
of  State  on  January  38. 1975.  Ftom  the  mid 
1070a.  however,  the  WUO  appeared  to 
become  less  sctlve  as  a  terrorist  organisa- 
tion. In  1977  several  members  and  sssorlates 
of  the  WUO  were  arrested  in  ooonectlon 
with  a  conspiracy  to  bomb  the  Offices  of 
California  Cttate  Senator  John  Briggs.  and 
this  sction  was  the  last  known  terrorist 
effort  of  the  WUO.  Several  of  Its  better 
known  members  surfaced  in  the  late  1970s: 
Mark  Rudd  in  1977.  Bemardine  Dohme. 
William  Ayers.  and  Cathlyn  P.  Wilkeison  In 
1980.  In  1979  the  FBI  dosed  Its  investiga- 
tion of  the  WUO.  and  on  December  38.  IML 
Judge  Webster  stated  pubUdy  that  "The 
Weather  Underground  Organisation  Is  not  a 
viable  organisation.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  such  sn  organisation  is  functioning/* 

In  fact,  since  the  eariy  1970s  the  WUO 
had  undergone  an  extensive  intenial 
schism,  over  its  organlaatkm.  ideology,  and 
tactlca.  In  1974.  a  new  tactical  Une  emerged 
In  a  manfesto  of  the  WUO  entitled  Prairie 
nre:  The  PotiMcs  cf  RevoluUonani  AnU-Im- 
perUUism.  The  new  line  oonslBted  principal- 
ly of  an  effort  to  build  a  mass  party  using 
all  means  of  revolutionary  struggle  rather 
than  to  operate  exduslvely  as  a  terrorist 
group.  This  change,  which  was  called  the 
"weather  inversion"  or  "strategy  of  inver- 
sion." corresponded  to  a  move  doser  to  or- 
thodox Leninist  tactics  and  away  from  the 
'New  Left"  or  "revisionist"  tactk:  of  Che 
Guevara  and  Regis  Debray  of  reliance  on  a 
revolutionary  "foco"  that  engages  exluslve- 
ly  in  "armed  struggle"  or  terrorism.  The 
latter  tactic  had  originally  been  the  basis  of 
WUO  strategy. 

To  implement  the  new  strategy  an  above- 
ground  support  group,  the  Prairie  Fire  Or- 
ganising Committee  (PFOC).  was  founded. 
Internal  disputes  over  the  new  strategy  con- 
tinued, however,  snd  in  1978  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  PFOC  became  the  May  19th 
Communist  Organisation,  while  the  West 
Coast  PFOC  retained  Its  old  name.  Despite 
the  Internal  disagreements  among  the  fac- 
tions and  personalities  of  the  WUO,  public 
demonstrations  In  recent  years  suggest  that 
all  elements  of  the  organization  continue  to 
cooperate. 

It  is  the  May  19th  Communist  Organisa- 
Uon  that  serves  ss  the  principal  support 
group  and  propaganda  arm  of  the  terrorist 
network  that  was  responsible  for  the  Brinks 
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bombing  of  the  U. 
vembcr  7,  198S 
the  New  York 
areas.  The  May  II 
tion    (MCO) 


well  as  for  the 

Capitol  Bulldiiic  on  No- 

for  other  bemMngs  In 

and  WashingtOD.  D.C., 

Communist  Organlaa- 

its    nasae   tram   the 


common  blrthdat^s  of  Ho  Chi  MInh  <May 
39,  18M)  and  ofiMaloom  Z  (or  Malcolm 
Uttle.  May  19.  19^8).  Its  prtndpal  manifes- 
to, written  early  {in  1979.  Is  Frtaeftrtas  of 
Unittf  of  the  JCsyjifM  CommumM  Orsmi- 
MotUm.  This  mantf esto  defines  the  MOO  as 
essentially  a  support  apparatus  tot  "nation- 
al liberation  n^ovemenls"  — ■gir'  in 
"armed  struggle"  against  "imperiaUBn." 

"We  have  seen  ihe  collective  stiangth  of 
national  Uberatlod  forever  alter  the  balance 
of  forces  against  knperiaUsm.  Revolntloo  Is 
the  main  trend  inithe  worid.  and  revolution 
U  being  led.  idectldgically  and  on  the  battle- 
field, by  the  national  llberaUon  straggles 
for  proletarian  power. 

"We  have  changed  our  name  to  the  May 
19th  Communist  Organisation  out  of  a  com- 
mitment to  follow  jthat  leadership." 

While  aeknowliflging  that  "the  hltfiest 
point  of  world  revolutionary  struggle  has 
shifted  to  Southehi  Africa."  tbe  MOO  de- 
clares itself  to  be  ^'committed  to  the  prind- 
ple  of  Third  Woiid  leadeishlp"  and  It  ex- 
presses support  fof'  a  wide  rsnge  of  Marxist 
national  liberation  movements.  In  addition 
to  ite  support  fo^  foreign  terrorism,  the 
MCO  specifically  «idorBes  the  use  of  tcnor- 
ism  within  the  United  States: 

"Armed  strugi^  Is  the  fundamental  tool 
of  oppressed  people  to  win  their  liberation. 
We  fuUy  support  ^th  poUtically  and  mate- 
rially, the  waging  bf  national  UbcraUon  war 
against  imp«r1alls4i.  Around  tbe  worid  and 
in  the  UjS.  vangu*d  forces  wHl  emerge  and 
have  done  so  thnnlgfa  the  building  of  armed 
clandestine  movei^ts  snd  the  waging  of 
people's  war.  A  o«ntral  aspect  of  our  sup- 
port is  the  acUva  defense  of  all  poUtkal 
prisoners  and  prisoners  of  war  captured  by 
the  imperialist  stale." 

The  MCO  manifesto  also  expnases  sup- 
port for  a  numb^  of  far-left  causes  and 
groups  within  American  sodety:  womens' 
UberaUon  (deflnedlprindpally  as  "tbe  strug- 
gle against  lesUanJ  oppression''),  tbe  "strug- 
gle sgalnst  white  s^nemaey,"  and  solidarity 
with  Puerto  Rlcn.  black.  Chlcano,  and 
American  Indian  terrorists  and  violent  actlv- 
ista  in  the  United!  States.  The  themes  ex- 
pressed in  the  msflffsio  are  of  central  im- 
portance In  understanding  recent  A»Mri/»Mi 
terrorist  actirity  spd  its  likely  direction  in 
the  future. 


KT  urn  m  coajnunoHs 
On  October  30.  |M1.  a  Brinks  Company 
armored  car  was  3t>bbed  of  $1JM,000  in 
cash  that  it  was  preparing  to  transfer  ftom 
the  Nanoet  NaUoial  Bank  in  Clarkstown. 
N.T.  One  of  the  giiards  of  the  Brinks  truck 
was  killed  in  the  jobbery  attempt  and  two 
other  guards  were  severely  wounded  when 
the  perpetrators  o#ened  fire  with  shotguns. 
In  an  attempted  ckcape  frooi  Jie  scene  of 
the  robbery  and  murder,  one  c '  the  vehldes 
bearing  the  popehratora  was  stopped  in  a 
collision,  snd  a  second  was  topped  at  a 
police  roadblock.  A  third  was  successful  In 
escaping.  The  occupants  of  the  flrst  vehicle 
were  arrested.  Theioccupsnts  of  the  second 
vehlde  opened  fire  on  Nysck.  N.T..  police  at 
the  roadblodc  and  |iUed  two  poUoonen.  The 
suspects  then  fled,  although  one  occupant 
was  arrested.  The  Molen  funds  were  recov- 
ered by  police  the  same  day  from  the  vehi- 
cles. 

Those  arrested  on  the  day  of  the  Brinks 
robbery  were— 


(1)  KatlMrine  Boudin.  a  member  of  the 
WUO  and  a  fugitive  since  1970: 

(3)  WamMrt  Brown,  with  no  known  politi- 
OBl  background  but  a  record  of  srrests  in 
New  Toffc  City  daUng  to  1068: 

(S)  Judith  AUoe  Clark,  a  former  member 
of  the  WUO  and  a  current  member  of  the 
MCO:  and 

(4)  David  Joseph  Gilbert,  also  a  member 
of  the  WUO  and  a  fugitive. 

In  addition  to  these  srrests.  a  number  of 
suspects  were  apprehended  in  the  following 
days.  One  of  the  vehicles  used  in  the  escape 
attesapt  was  found  to  be  registerd  to  Eve  S. 
Rosahn.  a  memher  of  the  MCO  as  wdl  as  of 
the  "SprlnglMik  Five",  taivolved  in  riolmt 
demonstrations  at  Kennedy  Airport  In  &e^ 
tember,  IMl.  Rosahn  wss  charged  with 
criminal  facilitation,  but  thla  charge  was 
dropped  on  January  28,  1983  since  her  own- 
ership of  the  vehlde  by  itself  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  an  indictment.  Upon  her  re- 
lease Rosahn  made  a  public  statement  ex- 
l>naili>g  "strangest  greetings  of  solidarity  to 
the  captured  combatants." 

Ttadng  the  license  plates  and  descriptions 
Involved  in  robbery,  murders,  snd  escape  at- 
tempts led  police  to  a  series  of  apartments 
evidently  used  as  "safehouses"  by  the  gang. 
Two  of  these  safehouses  had  been  used  by 
Marilyn  Jean  Buck,  described  as  "quarter- 
master" of  the  BLA.  These  spartments  were 
found  to  contain  weapons,  ammunition, 
communications  equipmoit.  false  docu- 
ments and  disguises,  lists  of  police  officers 
snd  floor  plans  of  srea  police  stations,  and 
radical  political  literature.  The  safehouses 
had  been  abandoned  shortly  before  the 
police  search,  but  evidence  contained  in 
them  contributed  to  subsequent  arrests. 

On  October  37.  IMl.  Cynthia  Boston  (aka 
Fulanl  Sunnl-AU).  "minister  of  luformation" 
of  the  RNA.  was  arrested  at  RNA  headquar- 
ters in  Oallmsn.  Mississippi.  Boston  and  her 
common  law  husband.  William  Johnson 
(aka  Bilal  Sunnl-All)  has  been  identified 
from  photographs  by  witnesses  as  having 
visited  tbe  safehouses.  and  a  vehlde  found 
at  RNA  headquarters  had  been  idoitif  ied  ss 
having  been  present  at  one  of  the  safe- 
houses  shortly  after  the  Brinks  roM)ery.  De- 
spite this  evldenoe.  charges  against  Boston 
were  dropped  when  a  witness  in  New  Orle- 
ans. Louisiana,  affirmed  that  she  liad  been 
in  that  dty  on  the  day  after  the  robbery. 
Her  hurt)and.  William  Johnson,  was  arrest- 
ed in  the  Central  American  country  of 
Beliae  In  November,  1983;  he  was  extradited 
to  tbe  United  Statee  and  indicted  for  his  al- 
leged Rde  in  the  Brinks  crime.  Two  former 
memben  of  the  WUO.  Jeffrey  C.  Jones  and 
Eleanor  Stein  Raskin,  were  also  arrested  on 
suBpicfc>n  alnee  their  names  had  been  found 
in  one  of  the  safehouses,  but  these  charges 
were  also  later  dropped.  Jones  pled  guUty  to 
a  charge  of  bomb  construction  and  received 
a  light  sentence  on  December  18.  IMl. 

In  the  course  of  1M3  and  1983  a  total  of 
deven  suspects  were  arrested  and  indicted 
on  federal  or  state  charges  growing  out  of 
the  Brinks  robbery  and  triple  murders. 
After  lengthy  end  expensive  trials  in  the 
aprtat  and  summer  of  1983.  several  corvic- 
tkMis  were  obtained. 

On  September  3,  1983,  Sekou  Odlnga  (t/n 
Nathantel  Burns),  a  member  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  the  Black  Liberation 
Army,  and  Silvia  Baraldinl,  "national  treas- 
urer" of  the  MCO.  were  convicted  on  feder- 
al charges  of  conspiracy  and  racketeering 
that  Included  the  Brinks  robbery  and  mur- 
ders, a  robbery  and  murder  In  the  Bronx  In 
IMl.  and  the  escape  of  BLA  leader  Joanne 
Chesimard  from  prison  In  1979.  Two  other 


defendants.  OeeU  Ferguson  and  Edward  L. 
Joseph  (a  former  "——Kpt  of  the  Black  Pma- 
ther  Party  and  the  BLA),  were  convicted  on 
the  same  day  as  aeosssorles.  and  'Uffndants 
niana  Robinson  and  Bilal  Sunnl-All  (t/n 
William  R.  Johnson),  were  acquitted.  On 
Fdmiary  15. 1984.  Odinga  and  Baraldinl  re- 
cdved  smtcncea  of  40  years  imprisonment 
snd  a  fine  of  $50,000:  Ferguson  and  Joseph 
were  sentenced  to  twelve  and  a  half  years. 

On  September  14.  1983.  Judith  A.  Clark. 
David  J.  GQbert.  and  Kuwasl  Balagoon  (t/n 
Donald  Weems.  a  former  member  of  tbe 
Black  Panther  Party  and  the  BLA)  were 
convicted  on  state  charges  of  two  counts  of 
first  degree  armed  robbery  and  three  counte 
of  second  degree  murder.  On  October  6. 
1083.  the  three  convicted  defendante  were 
each  sentenced  to  three  consecutive  terms 
of  35  years  imprisonment  and  concurrent 
terms  of  twdve  snd  a  half  to  35  years  im- 
Priaonment  for  armed  robbery.  Two  other 
defendants.  Katherine  Boudin  and  Samud 
Brown,  were  scheduled  to  be  tried  separate- 
ly on  state  charges  of  murder  and  armed 
robbery.  On  April  38.  1984.  Boudin  entered 
a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  diaries  and  on  May  3 
wss  sentenced  to  30  yean  tanprisonoment. 
On  June  14.  1984.  Brown  was  convicted  of 
state  charges  of  murder  and  armed  robbery 
and  on  June  38  was  sentenced  to  three  con- 
secutive prison  terms  of  25  yean  to  life.  An- 
other suqwct  in  the  Brinies  robbery.  Samud 
Smith  (aka  Mtayari  «ti«tMfc«  Sundlata.  a 
member  of  the  BLA)  was  killed  by  police  in 
New  York  City  on  October  33.  IMl  after  he 
had  fired  on  poUee  of ficen  seeking  to  arrest 
him.  A  .38  caliber  bullet  found  in  Smith's 
pocket  after  his  desth  was  later  shown  to 
have  come  from  the  gun  of  one  of  the  police 
of  ficen  UUed  in  the  Brinks  cscspe  attempt. 
Despite  these  convictkm.  the  failure  of 
the  Brinks  robbery,  and  the  dlsruptton  of 
the  network  that  the  arrests  and  InvesUga- 
Uons  caused,  the  Brinks  taiddent  was  not  sn 
Isolated  crime,  snd  some  of  its  principal  al- 
leged perpetraton  remain  at  large.  Law  oi- 
forcement  authorities  pointed  to  at  lesst 
five  earlier  successful  or  attempted  armed 
robberies  In  the  same  area  as  the  one  in 
Clarkstown  with  a  modus  operandi  similar 
to  that  of  the  Brinks  robbery.  These  robber- 
ies Induded:  (1)  sn  attempted  robbery  of  an 
armored  truck  in  Scarsdale.  N.Y..  on  Febru- 
ary  30.    1980;   (3)   an  armed   robbery   of 
$53,000  fnnn  an  armored  car  in  the  Bronx 
on  February  25,  1980  and  the  murder  of  a 
guard  during  the  robbery;  (3)  the  armed 
robbery  of  $539,000  from  an  armored  truck 
In  Inwood.  Long  Island,  on  April  33.  1980; 
(4)  an  attempted  robbery  of  an  armored 
trade  In  Danbury.  Connecticut,  and  the 
wounding  of  its  driver  on  March  33,  IMl: 
and  (5)  the  armed  robbery  of  $393,000  from 
a  Brinks  truck  in  the  Bronx,  the  killing  of 
one  guard,  and  the  wounding  of  snother  on 
June  2.  IMl.  In  esch  of  these  robberies,  ss 
in  the  Clarkstown  case,  escape  vehldes  had 
been  rented  by  a  white  male  or  female  using 
the  identification  of  a  legitimate  dtizen. 
The  actual  robbery  or  robbery  attempt  was 
perpetrated  by  black  males  udng  shotguns, 
automatic  rifles,  snd  (in  some  cases)  9  mm. 
handguns.  A  total  of  $873  /MIO  was  stolen  in 
these  robberies:  to  date  none  of  these  funds 
has  been  recovered.  At  least  three  major 
suspects  in  the  Brinks-related  cases  remain 
at  large:  Joanne  Chesimard   (aka  Assata 
Shakur.  a  leader  of  the  BLA);  Jeral  Wayne 
Williams    (aka    Mutulu    Shakur,    also    a 
member  of  the  BLA  and  RNA);  and  Marilyn 
Jean  Buck  of  the  BLA. 

The  terrorist,  as  opposed  to  the  crlmiiuU 
or  mercenary,  nature  of  the  Brinks  robbery 
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uMl  related  crimM  became  apparent  fitMB 
the  poUtkal  alfUlatloBa  and  aieorlatlnne  of 
several  of  the  leadtnc  wweett  a«  weU  a« 
ftom  the  mateilals  dlwerefed  In  the  nfe- 
bo«»ea.  AaMe  from  Itakacei  among  the 
WUO,  the  BLA.  and  the  RNA.  an  additional 
connection  to  Wert  ooaat  tcfrarM  activity 
waa  alM>  lercaled.  One  of  the  mfehouaea 
contained  a  picture  of  Betty  Jean  Abram- 
■on.  a  member  of  a  croup  In  California 
known  aa  Tribal  Thumb"  and  lU  affiliate, 
the  Wdli  Sprinc  Cooununlon  (W8C):  and  a 
radio  tianamltter  found  In  one  of  the  aban- 
doned mfehouBM  In  Hew  Jeraey  waa  traced 
to  thla  group  through  the  Federal  Ooounu- 
nlcatloiw  Conunlmlon.  The  wac  and  TObal 
Thumb  have  been  aaaodated  with  the  8ym- 
bioneae  Liberation  Army  and  with  the 
Charlea  Maimon  FamUy.  Abramaon  and  an- 
other member  of  the  W8C.  Wendy  Sue 
Heaton.  were  wanted  in  the  murder  of  Roee- 
anne  Oouatln.  a  member  of  the  Communion 
who  tried  to  defect  from  It.  Abcaamon  waa 
ancated  In  New  York  on  December  19.  19«1. 
and  Heaton  was  arreatcd  in  New  Orleans  on 
June  4,  IMX  ^    ^      ^  . 

Tribal  Thumb  waa  founded  by  Earl 
Batcher,  a  former  convlet  and  member  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party  who  was  killed  In  a 
gunflght  on  the  group's  property  In  im. 
Another  founder.  Benjamin  Sargla.  Is  the 
former  husband  of  Beaton  and  worked  as 
an  organlwr  for  "People  In  Need."  a  food 
distribution  program  organised  by  the 
Hearst  family  as  a  part  of  the  ransom  de- 
msnded  by  the  SLA  for  the  rdease  of  Patri- 
cU  Hearst  In  1914.  Another  individual  who 
worked  In  this  program  at  that  time  was 
Sara  Jane  Moore,  who  used  the  Tribal 
Thumb  commune  In  California  for  target 
practice  in  August  19TS.  one  month  before 
she  was  arrested  for  an  ■■amlnatinn 
atempt  on  President  Gerald  R.  Ford.  In  the 
summer  of  IMS.  the  FBI  was  investigating 
the  possible  oonneetlons  between  Tribal 
Thimib  and  the  Brinks  robbery,  including 
the  tmmiM"*r  that  Marilyn  Jean  Buck  and 
other  accompUcca  were  hidden  by  the  group 
after  the  robbery. 

Despite  these  terrorist  characteristics,  the 
FBI  was  reluctant  to  categorise  the  Brinks 
robbery  ss  a  terrorist  Incident.  There  had 
been  im>  communique  from  a  group  claiming 
the  robbery  or  similar  crlmca  for  a  political 
cause  and  as  late  as  Mardi  1962  the  Terror- 
ist Research  and  Analytical  Center  of  the 
FBI  included  the  Brinks  robbery  as  only  a 
"suspected  terrorist  Incident."  By  early 
1963.  hamtmt.  the  FBI  acknowledged  that 
the  Brinks  robbery  was  Indeed  "a  terrorist 
incident"  "becauae  of  the  poUtkally  moti- 
vated statements  made  by  the  subjects  and 
because  they  have  been  linked  to  known  ter- 
rorist groups  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment". 

Ilie  organiaktional  support  for  the  Brinks 
robbery  ss  weU  ss  Its  political  and  terrorist 
diaracter  became  clear  on  November  S.  1961 
when  the  MCO  and  the  RNA  held  a  prem 
conference  "to  extend  our  full  solidarity  to 
the  captured  combatants,  the  Black  Ubera- 
tlon  movement  and  In  particular  the  Provi- 
sional Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  New 
Afrika"  (in  the  words  of  the  MCO  sUte- 
ment).  The  RNA  expressed  tU  solidarity 
with  and  support  (or  the  BLA  and  (or 
"armed  struggle."  although  it  denied  any 
eannectkm  between  the  Brinks  robbery  and 
the  RNA.  On  November  5.  1961.  the  BLA 
itself  Issued  a  communique  that  began: 

■On  October  SOth  1961,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Black  Liberation  Army.  Black 
Freedom  Fighters,  and  North  American 
Anti-Imperialists,  all  members  o(  the  Revo- 
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lutlonary  Armed  Task  Force,  attempted  an 
act  of  expropriation  of  1.6  million  dollars 
from  an  armored  Brinks  truck." 

The  John  Brown  Antl-Klan  Committee 
(JBAKCl,  a  wnO  aboveground  support 
group  founded  m  19T7.  Issued  a  «ecial  edi- 
tion of  iU  newsletter.  Death  to  the  Klanl.  in 
which  it  also  txpreasert  support  for  the  per- 
petrators of  the  Brinks  robbery,  which  it 
termed  an  "attempted  expropriation"  and 
noted  that  "We  made  an  error  . . .  I>y  refer- 
ring to  the  attempted  expropriation  as  the 
Brinks  'robbery*.  We  know  that  the  use  of 
thla  term  oontributas  to  the  state's  strategy 
of  criminalWng  a  revolutionary  act."  (It 
may  be  noted  that  the  term  "expropriation" 
was  used  by  both  Lenin  and  the  BraaUian 
terrarlst  Carlos  MarigheUa  to  describe 
srmed  robberies  committed  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  financing  of  terrorist  and  under- 
ground activities).  ^  ^_^ 

Details  of  the  background,  organtetlon. 
and  purpoaaa  of  the  "Revohitkmary  Armed 
Task  Force"  were  revealed  during  the  trial 
of  the  Brinks  defendanU  in  the  testimony 
of  Tyitme  Riaon.  a  66  year  old  convlet  cur- 
rently serving  a  IS  year  prison  term  for 
bank  robbery  m  Georgia.  Rlaon  agreed  to 
teatlfy  after  pleading  guUty  to  the  armed 
robbery  of  an  armored  car  In  the  Bronx  on 
Jime  a.  1961  and  to  cooperate  with  federal 
authorities  In  the  Brinks  caae. 

Rison  testified  on  May  1. 1966  that  he  had 
been  recruited  Into  a  group  called  "The 
FWnily"  at  meetinsi  of  the  RNA  by  Mutulu 
Shakur  in  19T6.  RIson  Identified  defendanU 
Nathaniel  Buma.  Silvia  Baraldinl.  William 
R.  Johnson.  Cecil  Ferguson,  and  Bdward  L. 
Joae^  as  members  of  The  Family.  In  later 
statemenU  Rtaon  deacribed  the  leadership 
of  thte  group  as  "The  Action  Five."  consist- 
ing of  himself.  Shakur.  Buma,  Donald 
Weems.  and  Samuel  Smith.  This  group  had 
supervised  or  participated  In  armed  robber- 
ies or  attempted  robberiea  as  early  as  1976 
in  Pittsburgh  as  well  as  robberies  of  a  credit 
union  in  Arlington.  Virginia,  the  Brinks  rob- 
bery, and  others.  Rison  also  provided  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  eocape  of  Joanne  Che- 
slmard  from  the  Clinton.  NJ.  Correctional 
Faculty  on  November  2.  1979.  Rison.  Bums, 
and  Shakur.  as  weD  as  Baraldinl.  assisted 
Chealmard's  escape  from  prison,  where  she 
was  serving  a  life  term  for  the  murder  of  a 
sUte  trooper  In  1976.  On  November  2.  1979. 
Burm.  using  f atoe  Identlfleatlon.  was  able  to 
smuggle  a  revolver  to  Cbealmard  Inside  the 
prison.  FoUowing  her  escape,  she  was  taken 
to  a  safehouse  in  New  Jersey  that  was 
raided  by  police  after  the  Brinks  robbery 
two  years  later,  given  money  from  earlier 
robberiea.  and  provided  a  plane  ticket  to  the 


Rison  also  described  m  his  testimony  an 
organisation  established  In  1979  by  Shakur 
as  a  front  for  the  robberiea  and  for  Illegal 
naieotioB  traffic.  This  organlntion.  known 
as  the  Black  Acupuncture  Advisory  Associa- 
tion of  North  America  [BAAANA]  was  lo- 
cated In  Harlem,  and  according  to  the  ^I  it 
served  as  a  plaruilng  center  for  the  robberies 
as  well  as  a  distribution  center  for  cocaine 
and  other  druak  According  to  Rlaon.  the 
fumte  from  the  robberies  were  turned  over 
to  Shakur.  As  much  as  6100.000  from  stolen 
fumk  may  have  been  used  for  drugs  and  for 
living  expenses  by  the  group.  It  was  from 
BAAANA  that  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Brinks  robbery  Itself  allegedly  left  before 
carrying  out  the  robbery  and  murders.  It 
was  alao  Shakur  who  served  as  the  principal 
link  between  the  blacks  and  the  white  radi- 
cals in  the  network,  according  to  Rison. 

Rison  also  was  specific  on  the  political 
motivations  of  the  crimes.  Shakur  had  origi- 


nally recruited  him.  he  teatlfled.  by  asking 
him,  "will  I  be  willing  to  commit  robberies 
to  give  money  to  the  black  peopler*  Al- 
though the  Brinks  robbery  itself  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  benefit  the  members  of 
the  group,  according  to  Rison.  Nathaniel 
Buma  objected  to  this,  saying.  "We're  not 
just  gotaig  out  robbing  to  put  money  In  our 
poc*et  Our  purpose  Is  to  rob  (or  black 
people,  as  a  mam  of  people,  to  channel  the 
money  back  Into  the  nelghborhooda."  As  a 
result  of  Bum's  argument.  It  was  decided  by 
the  group  that  the  saoney  from  the  Brinks 
robbery  would  "go  to  the  poUtleal  strug^. 
Just  like  any  other  robbery." 

Additional  evidence  of  a  link  between  the 
ssries  of  armed  robberies  in  the  New  York 
area  and  the  Weather  Underground  and  lu 
remnanU  waa  derived  from  false  Identifica- 
tions used  to  rent  vehicles  that  were  in- 
volved tai  these  robberies.  It  was  discovered, 
for  example,  that  the  Identlflcatlona  of  two 
legitimate  dtiwns  were  used  to  obtain  driv- 
er's UceMW  by  persons  who  later  rented 
vazM  used  In  two  of  these  robberies  (an  at- 
tempted robbery  In  Greenburgh.  N.T..  on 
FMvuary  20.  I960,  and  a  saooeBsful  robbery 
of  6600.000  In  Inwood.  Umg  Island,  on 
March  22.  1960).  The  legtt.lmate  dttaena 
whose  IdentUlcatlans  were  used  had.  In  De- 
cember 1079.  purchaaed  items  at  a  boutique 
In  Manhattan  known  as  "Broadway  Baby." 
Their  Identifications  were  used  shortly  after 
shopping  at  the  boutique  by  other  unknown 
peraoiM  to  obtain  f alae  driver's  Ucenata.  and 
these  Ucemea  were  used  later  to  rent  vehi- 
cles Involved  In  the  robberies.  Ftom  Septem- 
ber 1979  untU  February  1960  the  manager 
of  Broadway  Baby  waa  Bemardlne  Dohm.  a 
founding  member  and  leader  of  the  Weath- 
er Underground  untO  her  surfacing  on  De- 
cember S.  1960  In  minols. 

A  flngnprint  found  on  the  application  for 
a  duplicate  driver's  license  used  to  rent  a 
van  Involved  In  a  June  2.  1961  armed  rob- 
bery and  murder  In  the  Bronx  waa  estab- 
lished as  being  that  of  David  Gilbert,  and 
the  handwriting  on  this  application  Is  Iden- 
tical to  that  am  another  application  for 
rental  of  a  van  used  In  the  escape  of  Joanne 
Cheslmard.  A  copy  of  a  rental  agreement  In 
the  false  name  of  "Judith  Schnekler."  an 
alias  used  to  rent  a  vehicle  Involved  in  the 
Brinks  robbery  of  October  20.  was  found  in 
the  apartment  of  Katharine  Boudln  after 
her  arrest. 
WASBUNnoa-iRW  TOBK  aoiiaiiM  CAnraioa 
Between  December  16.  1962  and  April  20. 
1964  a  series  of  14  bomb  explosions  in  the 
New  York  aty  and  Washington.  DC.  areas 
has  been  daimed  by  three  previously  un- 
known terrorist  groups.  Analysis  of  the 
bombing  techniques,  rhetoric  and  modus 
operandi  of  these  bombings  indicates  that 
they  were  aU  committed  by  the  same  Ustnt- 
1st  organlMtlon  and  that  those  responsible 
for  the  bombings  are  doaely  connected  to 
groups  involved  in  the  Brinks  and  related 
"expit>priatlona"  discussed  shove.  The  three 
groups  that  have  acknowledged  responsibil- 
ity for  these  bombings  call  themselves  the 
Armed    Resistance    Unit    [ARU],    which 
flB<ni«  most  of  the  bombings  In  the  Waria- 
Ington  area:  the  United  Freedom  Front 
[UPFl.  which  claims  most  of  the  bombings 
In  the  New  York  area;  and  a  group  that  Is 
probably  part  of  the  same  terrorist  complex. 
the  Revolutionary  Fighting  Group  CRFGl. 
which  has  acknowledged  responslbiUty  for 
one  bombing  in  the  New  York  area.  To  date, 
there  have  been  iw  casualties  or  Injuries  In 
these     bombings,     although     considerable 
property  damage  has  been  sustained  by  the 
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governmental  andloorporate  Inatltutlaas  at- 
tacked. No  one  hai  to  date  been  arreatad  or 
charged  in  connection  with  these  hnniMngs; 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  bdleve  that  this 
series  of  attacks  Qaa  ceased  or  that  It  will 
not  continue  in  tbt  future.  The  ehronolagy. 
place,  targets,  and  dalmants  of  each  of 
these  homhlngB  Isjglven  In  the  table  below: 

Bombing  Series,,  1962-64  (SooreeK  FBI. 
Risks  International.  News  Sources) 

Date,  iriaoe,  target,  claimant. 

(1)  12/16/62  Bi^ont,  NY.  South  African 
Purehadng  Oompatiy,  U^. 

(2)  12/26/62  Baikiaon.  NY.  IBM  Building. 
UFF. 

(3)  1/26/66  Nei«  York  aty.  FBI  Office. 
Staten  Island.  RFQ. 

(4)  4/12/66  Washington.  DC.  Fort  MCNalr, 
ARU. 

(5)  6/12/66  Umondale,  NY.  Amy  Resirvt 
Center.  UFF. 

(6)  6/18/66  New  iTork  City.  Naval  Reserve 
Center.  U^. 

(7)  6/16/63  Wa<ifatgton.  DC  VS.  Navy 
Yard,  ARU/VMUfi' 

(6)  6/21/66  1^  York  aty.  National 
Ouard  Araiory,  UIV. 

(9)  11/7/63  Wasklngton  DC,  VJB.  Capitol 
Building.  ARU. 

(10)  12/13/66  Bs^t  Meadow.  NY.  Nkvy  Dis- 
trict Recruiting  Center,  UFF.* 

(11)  1/26/64  Ne«r  York  aty,  HoaeyweU 
Corporation.  UFF.* 

(12)  1/29/64  V^  York  aty.  Motorola 
Corporation,  U^F. 

(13)  3/19/64  Harrlaon.  NY.  IBM  OCfkse. 
UFF. 

(14)  4/20/64  Washington.  DC,  Offtoers, 
aub,  Fort  MeNalr,|ARU(?).« 

The  modus  npemndl  of  these  »«»■— wwf 
has  tended  to  be  tlie  same  In  almost  aU  of 
them.  The  M.O.  ognslsts  of  timing  the  ex- 
plosive device  to  dMonate  at  a  late  boor  of 
the  night  (often  ItOO  PJf.-12M  MMoight) 
and  of  ptadng  a  liaming  call,  usually  to  a 
news  media  outlet,  shortly  prior  to  the  ex- 
plosion. This  call  A  often  aeeonpanled  by  a 
tape-recorded  message  that  wama  of  the  Im- 
pending exploalon,  claims  it  for  the  particu- 
lar group,  and  give^  a  reason  for  the  bomb- 
ing (usmdly  on  befialf  of  a  South  African. 
Central  American.  Or  Puerto  RIean  temrist 
group  and  in  opposition  to  U.8.  policy  in 
these  oountriea).  A  typed  communique  Is 
distributed  by  the  |roup  or  Its  above-ground 
support  units  after  {the  homhing 

The  constructloa  of  the  bombs  in  this 
series  has  also  tended  to  be  similar— sticks 
of  dynamite  with  similar  caps  and  often 
placed  In  attadie  aaea.  In  the  Washington 
area  at  least,  thej  bombs  have  had  dual 
firing  mechanisms  |o  avert  a  poart>te  fidlure 
of  a  sin^  medianltm.  The  homhing  materi- 
al of  the  more  rec^t  UFF  *«~"»*«gp  In  the 
New  York  area  has  been  dynamite  stolen 
from  the  New  "^tgy*^  Bxidosivcs  "Mwp^T 
in  New  Hampshire  m  November  1663. 

In  an  oversight  bearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee oa  8ee«rity  and  Tenwiam  on 
BCarch  14. 1964.  Judge  Webster  testified: 

"We  do  know  that  the  Armed  Reslstanoe 
Unit  and  the  Uni^d  Freedom  Fkvnt  .  .  . 
tend  to  supply  the  same  rhetoric  with  re- 
spect to  XJM.  policies,  the  same  kind  of 
words  that  we  exp^enoed  among  some  of 
the  other  dissident  igroups  that  became  dor- 


■niLN:  FuUmndo  lUrU  NsUonsl  Ubaattaii 
Front. 

■  Two  bomb*  were  detonsted. 

>  Attempted  bombing. 

*  The  Puerto  Rlcsn  •errortat  group  PAUf  sHesed 
cUimed  the  bomblns.  but  it  la  probaUe  that  the 
aame  peraoni  corapoaioc  the  ARU  were  aetuaJIy  re- 
aponaible. 


and  whldi  have,  in  a  way,  metamor- 
through  other  organisations  that 
we  have  been  watching  dosely,  parUeularly 
as  a  result  of  the  Nanuet  robbery,  the 
Brinks  robbery  which  I  referred  to  earlier  in 
my  teattaaony.  .  .  .  Tlie  inferences  we  are 
drawing  tcault  not  only  from  the  rhetoric  of 
the  datou.  but  alao  fnm  the  nature  of  the 
expteahraa  that  were  uaed  In  aU  of  theae 
cases  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
put  together." 

Further  Indications  of  a  connection  be- 
the  UFF/ ARU  bombings  and  the 
arise  from  a  publication  of  the 
MCO  entitled  Armed  Propaganda  Against 
the  VJB.  War  Martiinr:  Communiquea  tnm 
the  Armed  nwdstsnnr  Unit  and  the  United 
Freedom  FIrant  1661-1966.  Compiled  with 
an  Introduction  by  the  May  19th  Commu- 
nist Organlntlan,  publiahed  In  the  spring  of 
1964.  This  mmpilatlon  consists  of  ten  com- 
muniques tnm  the  U^  and  ARU  express- 
ing their  responsibility  for  the  various  ex- 
In  the  bombing  series,  and  It  also 
a  communique  from  the  Puerto 
RIcan  terrorist  group  FAUr  expressing  re- 
sponaiUllty  for  bombings  in  New  York  City 
on  Deeember  31.  1063.  The  whole  oompUa- 
tlon  and  wsperlsHy  the  introduction  by  the 
MOO  may  be  taken  as  an  expremlon  of  soli- 
darity of  the  MCO  with  both  FAUI  and  the 
UFF  and  ARU. 

The  temrist  strategy  of  the  bombings  Is 
fxplainwl  in  the  "Introduction";  the  bomb- 
ings expooe  the  vulnerability  of  a  system  in 
extreme  contradiction  with  the  people  it 
rules  It  has  to  beef  up  its  security  because 
it  doeait  know  when  it  will  be  attattod. 
"Democratic  rights"  In  a  "free  and  open" 
system  dearly  become  expendable,  and  the 
real  nature  of  the  system  as  an  onpire 
thriving  on  ctdonlal  opiwesslon  Is  exposed. 

Ttius,  the  purpose  of  the  terrorist  activity 
Is  to  Intensify  the  security  and  count«'-ter- 
rorlat  measurw  of  the  government  and  the 
estahUshed  authorities  so  that  lU  truly  "re- 
*  nature  will  become  dear  and  re- 
to  it  will  be  incressed.  This  concept 
Is  doady  related  to  the  Idea  of  Carlos  Mar- 
Ighdla,  the  Braaillan  terrorist  of  the  1960*8. 
who  wrote  in  his  Mlnimanual  of  the  Urban 
Guerrilla  (publiahed  In  Havana  In  1970) 

"The  government  has  no  alternative 
except  to  Intensify  rvresskm.  The  police 
networks,  house  searchea,  arrests  of  Inno- 
cent peoiple  and  of  mupeeU.  dosing  off 
streets,  make  life  In  the  dty  unbearable. 
Tlie  military  dirtatnrahip  embarks  on  mas- 
dve  political  persecution.  Political  asmssina- 
tioos  and  polte  terror  become  routine. 

"m  mite  of  an  this,  the  police  systemaU- 
cally  fgfl.  .  . .  The  people  refuae  to  collabo- 
rate with  the  authorities,  and  the  general 
aenttment  is  that  the  government  Is  unjust, 
incapable  of  solving  problems,  and  resorU 
purdy  and  simply  and  almply  to  the  physi- 
cal Uquldatfcm  of  Its  opponents." 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  this  strategy 
ever  works  very  welL  It  did  not  work  in 
Braail,  nor  in  Uruguay,  where  the  Tupa- 
maraa  followed  a  similar  plan.  Two  reasons 
why  it  does  not  work  are  that  (a)  govem- 
ments  do  not  necessarily  meet  increased  ter- 
rorism with  genuine  repression  and  (b)  even 
if  they  do  resort  to  repression,  this  may  be 
effective  in  supprmslng  the  terrorists  (e.g.. 
Uruguay). 

The  "Introduction"  continues: 

"These  actions  Hiombings]  have  begun  to 
provide  revolutkmary  leadership  for  thoae 
American  people  also  who  are  truly  dis- 
turbed by  the  ua  [sic]  Invssion  of  Grenada, 
and  for  the  growing  solidarity  movemrats 
with     the     peoples     of     Central     Amer- 
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lea.  .  .  .  For  reviriutionarles  in  the  oppres- 
sor nation,  solidarity  with  nsHonal  libera- 
tion struggles  provMes  the  political  basis 
upon  whidi  we  wm  polarise  the  white  prole- 
tariat to  mganlae  significant  aectors  of  It  to 
fight  for  snriallst  revOlutlan.  Reoognidng 
the  leadership  the  opptemed  nations  strug- 
iUng  for  Independence  and  sorlslism  offer 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Imperialist 
system  calls  for  a  strategy  In  the  oppressor 
nation  that  makea  war  on  the  warmakers." 
Among  the  fotom  that  the  MCO  recog- 
nises as  fighting  imperialism  and  •«g«gf'^ 
in  "revolutionary  resistance  inside  the  u.s.— 
to  fight  the  world's  enemy  on  Ite  own  turf" 
are  the  Black  liberatlan  Army.  FAUf .  and 
"captured  freedom  fighters  Inskle  u.s.  pris- 
ons." The  MOO  therefore  sees  itself  and  ite 
terrorist  allies  In  the  United  States  as  com- 
plementing the.  terrorism  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare of  the  "national  Ubratloiu  movements" 
in  the  "imperial  system"  (e.g..  southern 
Afrtea.  Central  America,  and  the  Middle 
East)  ss  wdl  ss  leading  terrorists  and  urban 
guerrilla    campaigns    within    the    United 

The  Fuerass  Armadas  de  liberadon  Na- 
donal  [FAUr  or  "Armed  Forces  of  National 
Liberatkm"]  Is  sn  underground  terrorist  or- 
ganisation that  has  operated  in  Uie  conti- 
nental United  States  (principally  In  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  areas)  since  late  1973.  Be- 
tween 1973  and  1963  FAUf  has  been  respon- 
sible for  some  100  terrorist  hn«»«M»f  snd 
the  deaths  of  five  persons  (four  of  whom 
were  kQled  January  24,  1975  in  the  FALN- 
claimed  homhing  of  Ftaunces  Tavern  in 
New  York  aty).  FAUf  has  also  been  in- 
vdved  in  armed  robberies  and  has  planned 
at  least  one  kidnapping.  The  orgsnimtion 
collaborates  with  and  often  coordinates  its 
terrorist  sctlvities  with  terralst  groups  that 
operate  on  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rloo.  The 
ostensible  goal  of  FAUf  snd  its  sister  terror- 
ist organizations  is  imtlonal  independence 
for  Puerto  Rico  from  the  United  States. 

In  1962  FAUf  dalmed  11  bombings  In 
which  three  persons  were  Injured.  In  1961 
and  1963  FALN  claimed  no  bomhlng.  but  a 
related  group,  the  Puerto  Rican  Armed  Re- 
sistance [PRARl.  dalmed  responsibility  for 
five  hnmhings  in  1961  in  which  one  person 
was  UUed.  Most  authoriUm  believe  that  the 
PRAR  was  dther  a  faction  of  FAUf  or 
FAUf  Itself  operating  under  another  name. 

FAUf  and  the  Puerto  lUcan  terrorist 
groups  with  which  it  collaborates  are  Marx- 
ist-Leninist in  Meology.  snd  FAUf  Is  dosely 
rdsted  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party 
(PSP).  which  is  in  fact  the  Communist 
Party  of  Puerto  Rico  and  maintains  dose 
links  to  Havana.  FAUf  is  alao  tradltlonaUy 
dose  to  the  WUO  and  currently  may  be  con- 
sidered a  brand!  of  the  underground  terror- 
ist movement  in  the  United  States  responsi- 
ble for  the  Brinks  and  other  armed  robber- 
ies and  the  homhing  aeries  discussed  above. 

On  February  26.  1962.  FALN  dalmed  re- 
sponsibility in  a  typed  ocmununique  for  the 
bombing  of  four  American  financial  institu- 
tions in  New  York  City.  The  communique 
expressed  solidarity  with  the  three  north- 
americans  captured  in  the  Brinks  exprpria- 
tlon  [sic].  By  Unking  up  with  yotu-  Black 
comrades  snd  making  their  struggle  your 
own  you  have  put  into  practice  the  Leninist 
prtadple  which  states  that  the  duty  of  the 
worlting  dam  and  the  advanced  sectors  in 
the  imperialist  countries  is  to  actively  assist 
and  fight  for  the  liberation  of  the  colonies. 

The  May  19th  Communist  Organization 
distributed  the  FALN  communique  (or  five 
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botnMPim  In  New  Tork  aty  on  December 
31.  IMa  and  lUted  that  "Tenaa  (or  this 
period  of  armed  acthity  were  deHned  when 
the  .  .  .  PALN  bombed"  theae  taneU  In 
New  York  on  that  date.  The  above-«round 
nipport  grtHipa  of  both  FALN  and  the  ter- 
rwlsU  In  the  Brinks  case  often  expreaa  sup- 
port for  each  other. 

The  oommunique  for  the  bomblnc  of  the 
XJA.  Capitol  Building  on  November  7,  1M3. 
also  distributed  by  the  MCO.  stated  In  Ite 
last  paragraph: 

33  yean  ago  almoat  to  the  day.  Oscar  Col- 
laao  and  Orisello  Torresola.  two  Puerto 
Rlcan  NaUonaltete  fighting  for  Independ- 
ence for  Puerto  Rico,  attacked  another  part 
of  imperialist  power— the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  UA  Their 
action  was  one  of  the  first  in  which  the  op- 
pressed brought  the  war  back  to  the  door- 
steps of  the  oppressor.  We  salute  them  and 
aU  those  Puerto  Rlcan.  Mexican.  New  Afri- 
kan.  Native  American  and  North  American 
freedom  fighten  who  have  been  killed  or 
cpatured  In  the  struggle.  To  them  also,  our 
action  carries  a  meamge— our  commitment 
to  carry  on  the  struggle. 

The  action  to  which  the  ARU  refers  in 
this  communique  is  the  assassination  at- 
tempt against  President  Harry  Truman  on 
November  1.  IMO  by  Coilaao  and  Torresola. 
two  members  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  National- 
ist Party  which  In  m«ny  respeeU  was  a  pred- 
ecessor of  the  PSP.  Although  President 
Truman  was  not  harmed  in  the  ssiamlna- 
tion  attempt.  Torre«>la  and  a  White  House 
police  officer  were  kOled.  CoUaio  was  sen- 
tenced to  death:  this  sentence  was  commut- 
ed to  life  impriaonmoit  by  President 
Tnunan.  and  CoOaao  was  released  from 
prison  by  a  further  commutation  of  his  sm- 
tence  by  President  Jimmy  Carter  in  Septem- 
ber 1979. 

One  reason  for  the  recent  comparatively 
Inactive  state  of  PAU<  terrorism  is  that 
since  19W  some  of  iU  principal  members 
have  been  apprehended.  On  April  4.  19M 
police  arrested  eleven  members  of  FALN  in 
a  raid  on  a  safehouse  In  Evansttm.  Illinois. 
One  of  those  arrested  at  that  time  was 
Carlos  Alberto  Torres,  at  that  time  the  top- 
ranking  name  on  the  FBTs  "most  wanted" 
list.  Torres  and  seven  other  FALN  members 
were  subsequently  sentenced  to  eight  years 
In  prison  for  iinasrssinn  of  a  aawed-of f  shot- 
gun and  eonaptracy  to  commit  armed  rob- 
bery. Two  otben  received  30  year  sentences, 
and  Torres's  wife.  Maria  Haydee  Torres,  was 
extradited  to  New  York,  where  she  had  ear- 
lier been  sentenced  to  a  life  term  for  a 
bomUng  on  August  3.  1977  that  took  the 
llf e  of  one  perstm. 

On  May  SS.  1983  Mexican  federal  police 
arrested  another  FALN  member.  William 
Morales,  in  Puebla.  Mexico.  Morales,  report- 
edly the  principal  bombmaker  for  FALN,  es- 
caped from  a  Bellevue  Hospital  prison  ward 
In  1979  after  being  sentoiced  te  a  ten  year 
term  for  conviction  of  federal  weapons  and 
explosive  ehargea.  Morales  lost  moat  of  both 
his  bands  in  the  explosiim  of  a  bomb  he  was 
constructing  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  in 
197S.  Documente  found  In  Mormles's  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  bis  arrest  in  Mexico  as 
well  as  his  own  subsequent  confession  re- 
vealed that  be  was  planning  an  attack  on  a 
meeting  of  Mexican  and  United  States  Con- 
gressmen scheduled  for  May  M. 

A  subsequent  blow  to  FALN  occurred  on 
June  39.  1963  when  four  of  ite  members 
were  arrested  and  two  of  ite  saf  ehouses  were 
raided  In  Chicago.  According  te  the  VA.  At- 
torney In  Chicago.  FAIiN  planned  several 
bwitM"g«  for  the  July  4  holiday  in  the  area 


as  well  as  attacks  on  Illinois  Jails  where 
FALN  members  were  being  held. 

BLACK  USBSAnOII  JUtMT  ABB  tlTUBUC  OF  mW 
ATBIKA 

The  third  component  of  the  underground 
terrorist  movement  in  the  United  States 
consiste  of  the  remnante  of  revolutionary  or 
nationalist  black  groups  that  originated  in 
the  19Mb.  The  two  groups  that  are  most 
promlnmt  In  this  connection  are  the  Black 
Ubeimtlon  Army  and  the  Republic  of  New 
Afrika. 

The  BLA  developed  from  the  violent 
"Cleaver  faction"  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  In  1971.  Supporters  of  Cleaver  orga- 
nised an  "urban  guerrilla"  organlBOion  that 
was  called  the  "Afro- American  Liberation 
Army"  (AALAl  or  the  "Black  Uberation 
Army."  The  former  name  was  used  by 
Cleaver's  adherent.  Elmer  "Oeronimo" 
Pratt,  who  had  reportedly  written  a  pam- 
phlet in  1973  that  explained  and  Justified 
the  AALA.  Pratt  stated  In  an  interview  in 
1971  that  he  preferred  the  name  AALA  over 
BLA  "because  it  recognises  our  ooonected- 
neas  to  Africa."  At  about  that  time  the  FBI 
repwted  that  the  Cleaver  faction  numbered 
approximately  ISO  members. 

The  first  act  of  terrorism  carried  out 
under  the  name  BLA  occurred  on  May  19. 
1971  when  two  New  Tork  City  policemen 
were  wounded  by  machinegun  fire  from  a 
car  traveling  the  wrong  way  on  a  one  way 
street  which  they  had  attempted  to  stop. 
On  May  21.  two  other  NTPD  police  officers 
were  shot  In  the  back  and  killed  after  being 
called  to  a  site  In  Harlem.  A  communique 
f TYNn  the  BLA  to  the  New  Tork  Times  ddiv- 
ered  on  May  31  claimed  responslbUlty  for 
the  ntst  attack.  The  latent  f  ingerprinte  of 
Richard  "IMianiba"  Moore,  a  member  of  the 
"Panther  31"  (a  group  of  Black  Panther 
Party  members  indicted  In  1909  for  plan- 
ning to  bomb  public  buildings)  and  an  ad- 
herent of  Eldridge  Cleaver,  were  found  on 
the  envelope.  Moore  and  others  linked  to 
the  Black  Panthers  were  later  arrested 
during  an  attempted  robbery  on  June  2, 
1971  and  a  .4ft  caUber  machinegun  used  In 
the  robbery  attempt  as  well  as  In  the  attack 
of  May  19  was  found  on  them.  Moore  was 
sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  in  1973. 

The  New  York  Times  on  February  19. 
1973  reported  that  members  of  the  BLA 
were  wanted  In  connection  with  the  murder 
of  four  NTPD  policemen  and  for  aaiaulta  on 
policemen  in  Atlanta.  St  Louis.  Kansas 
City,  and  Raleigh.  On  August  1.  1973  a 
group  of  five  persons  with  three  young  chU- 
dren  hijacked  a  Delto  Airlines  Jet  to  Algiers, 
receiving  tl  million  In  ransom  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  87  paaBengers.  The  hijackers 
were  met  in  Algiers  by  the  Cleaver  group 
(which  was  then  residing  in  Algiers)  and 
Identifled  as  members  of  the  BLA.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1ft.  1973  an  arms  cache  of  the  BLA 
was  seised  in  Brooklyn.  Two  .4S  caliber  ma- 
chlneguns,  one  antitank  3.8  Inch  baaooka. 
six  rifles,  five  shotguns,  two  .9  mm.  pistols, 
and  900  rounds  of  ammunition  were  im- 
pounded. On  May  3.  1073  Joanne  Chesi- 
mard.  Clark  Squire  (aka  SundiaU  Aooll)  and 
James  Costan  (aka  Zayd  Malik  Shakur).  a 
former  official  of  the  New  York  Black  Pan- 
ther Party,  were  Involved  in  a  gunfight  with 
police  on  the  New  Jeney  turnpike.  Costan 
axM)  a  New  Jersey  state  trooper  were  killed 
and  another  trooper  and  Cheslmard  wound- 
ed. Chesimard  and  Squire  were  later  cap- 
tured and  sentenced  to  prison,  from  whidi 
Chesimard  escaped  on  November  2.  1979 
with  the  aid  of  the  BLA  and  a  member  of 
the   May    19th   Communist   Organisation. 


Squire  attempted  but  failed  to  escape  from 
prison  in  1978. 

On  November  14.  1973  BLA  leader 
Twyman  Meyers  was  kUled  In  New  York, 
and  the  New  York  PoUce  Commissioner 
stated  that  his  death  "broke  the  back"  of 
the  BLA.  noting  that  five  of  ite  leaders  had 
been  kiUed  and  18  wwe  in  custody.  Howev- 
er, the  BLA  robbed  banks  in  Berkeley.  CaU- 
fomia.  and  New  Haven.  Conncetkut.  in  the 
spring  of  1974.  criticaUy  wounding  a  police 
officer  in  the  latter  city.  In  AprU  1974  and 
in  May  1078  the  BLA  was  discovered  to  be 
Involved  in  efforte  to  free  Ite  leaders  from 
New  York  Oty  Jails.  On  April  18. 1981.  New 
York  aty  policemen  John  O.  ScarangeUa 
was  killed  and  his  partner  Ridiard  Ralney 
was  wounded  after  they  had  stopped  a  van 
for  a  routine  check  In  Queens.  Anthony  La- 
Borde  and  Jamea  Dixon  Yoriu  both  fonner 
members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  and 
the  BLA  were  sought  In  this  shooting,  and 
they  were  arrested  in  January  1983  In  Phila- 
delphia and  in  August  1081  in  South  CaroU- 
na  respectively.  On  August  9.  1983  a  New 
York  Jury  convicted  I^Borde  and  York  of 
attempted  second  degree  murder  in  the 
shooting  of  Officer  Ratney  but  was  unable 
to  reach  a  verdict  in  the  death  of  Officer 
Pf^rMigoiia-  LaBorde  and  York  were  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  8-3S  and  12.8-38  years  re- 
spectively. The  inabOlty  of  the  Jury  to  reach 
a  verdict  on  the  murder  charge  was  due.  ac- 
cording to  some  jurors,  to  racial  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  largely  non-white  jury.  A 
second  trial  of  LaBorde  and  York  on  the 
murder  charge  also  ended  in  a  deadlock,  and 
a  mistrial  was  declared  in  October  1983. 

Although  LaBorde  bad  been  identified  by 
wttneases  to  the  Brinks  robbery  as  having 
been  involved  in  that  crime,  some  witnesses 
were  unable  to  identify  him  In  a  line-up 
after  his  arrest  Charges  against  lABorde  in 
the  Brinks  robbery  were  dropped  in  Septem- 
ber 1982. 

During  the  tour  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Springboks,  the  South  African  rugby 
»^»in,  In  the  summer  of  1081.  the  offices  of 
the  Eastern  Rugby  Union  in  Schenectady. 
NY  were  bombed  on  September  23.  1981. 
The  BLA  took  responsibility  Ua  this  bomb- 
ing in  a  communique  and  telephone  call  to  a 
local  radio  station.  Although  the  TBI  later 
stated  that  "Information  obtained  through 
investigation  suggeste  that  members  of  the 
CWP  [Communist  Workers  Party!  were 
probably  respanslble  for  this  bombing."  the 
John  Brown  Antl-Klan  Committee,  a  group 
close  to  the  BLA  and  MCO  infrastructure, 
praised  the  !Hm!¥"g  and  acknowledged  BLA 
responsibility.  In  the  October-November 
1981  Issue  of  Ite  Newsletter.  Death  to  the 
Klanl.  the  JBAKC  noted: 

"This  act  of  proletarian  intemationaUsm 
showed  the  unity  and  leadership  of  Af  rikan 
and  New  Afrikan  Uberation  struggles  and 
set  the  terms  for  white  anU-imperiaUsto  in 
the  fight  against  white  supremacy  Csicl.  In  a 
separate  action  the  'All  Whites'  Rugby 
League  of  f?v««*»»  was  bombed." 

In  a  separate  article  In  the  same  Issue,  the 
JBAKC  noted: 

"On  August  30.  1981.  the  BLA  launched 
an  offensive  against  the  police.  They  at- 
tacked a  New  York  City  policeman,  stealing 
his  gun  and  walkie-talkie,  and  leaving  him 
In  bad  shape.  The  Red  Unit  of  the  Black 
UberaUon  Army  took  credit  for  the  attack, 
which  they  said  was  in  retaliation  for  the 
capture  of  James  York,  who  had  been  the 
target  of  a  vicious  manhunt  for  months." 

The  Republic  of  New  Afrika,  a  violent 
group  advocating  the  Independence  under 
black  control  of  five  southern  stetes.  hss 
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been  closely  relate  I  to  the  Black  Panthers 
and  the  BLA.  The  RNA  was  founded  in  De- 
troit ML  in  1988  by  MUton  and  Richard 
(aka  Imari  Abubak^ri  Aobadele)  Henry,  uid 
ite  first  president  tras  Robert  F.  WUliams. 
who.  after  fleeing  ai  lUdiuppIng  charge,  lived 
In  exile  In  Cuba.  T8nsanla.  and  the  Peofriei 
Republic  of  Chinai  Williams  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  tlNA  after  his  return  to 
the  United  Statesi  in  1989,  and  Riehanl 
Henry  assumed  oof^rol  of  it 

RNA  headquarten  near  Jackson.  MS  was 
raided  on  August  18, 1971;  one  police  officer 
wss  killed  and  another  officer  and  an  FBI 
agent  were  woundi^  in  the  raid  liy  gtmfire 
from  RNA  members.  Richard  Henry  and  six 
others  were  convict^  for  their  participation 
in  a  separate  gun  battle,  and  four  persons 
were  convicted  of  iburder  for  their  involve- 
ment In  the  fight  dt  the  Jackson  headquar- 
ters. 

In  October  1971  a  pubUcatloo  of  the 
Cleaver  faction  of  Oie  Black  Panther  Party, 
Voice  of  the  Lumpcp.  contained  a  communi- 
que from  the  BLA  dxpressing  ite  support  for 
the  RNA  in  ite  gun  batUe  with  the  poliee  in 
Mississippi.  Another  article  on  the  same 
page  praised  the  BLA  shooting  of  two 
NYPD  officers  on  ^lay  19,  1971  and  stated, 
"what  could  have  bfeen  more  fitting  than  to 
kick  it  off  on  Malcolm's  birthday  CMay  191." 
Although  Cynthia  Boston  and  her  huiband. 
William  Johnson,  Ivere  not  convicted  for 
their  alleged  role  in  the  Brinks  robbery,  the 
RNA  has  expressed  support  for  terrorism, 
and  several  membets  of  the  RNA  were  con- 
victed for  their  initolvement  in  the  Brinks 
robbery.  In  1981  Chokwe  Tiiimnmha.  a 
member  of  the  RNA  and  Ite  minister  of  Jus- 
tice,'  claimed  that  8s  of  1977  the  RNA  bad 
rebuilt  ite  stnictite  and  was  active  in 
twenty  states. 

PMSOH  ^KGAlimiK 

One  of  the  most  likely  sources  for  new  re- 
cniite  to  the  BLA  sbd  other  componente  of 
the  terrorist  underground  in  the  United 
States  Is  the  prisoh  population,  wpwially 
those  of  black  or  Hispanic  background.  A 
number  of  BLA  m^bers  have  been  con- 
victs, and  some  have  been  recruited  iriiHe  in 
prison  and  have  escaped  from  prtson  due  to 
efforte  by  the  BLA.I  Since  at  least  the  early 
1970s  radical  and  extremist  groups  have 
consciously  sought  to  politicise  and  recruit 
convlcte  under  the  guise  of  "prisoners'  aid" 
or  "prison  reform."  , 

The  NaUonal  Laityers  OuUd  [NLQ]  is  an 
organization  of  leftut  orientation  that  was 
described  in  lOSO  b^  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Aciivlties  as  "the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Futy." 
Today,  It  rrauUns  the  principal  VS.  affiliate 
of  the  Intemationm^AssociaUoa  of  Demo- 
cratic Lawyers  (lADLl,  described  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agtmcy  in  1978  as  "one 
of  the  most  useful  Communist  ftant  organi- 
sations at  the  servide  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party."  In  1071  componente  of  the  NLO 
began  publication  of  a  prisoners'  newsletter 
enUUed  Midnight  SfeciaL  The  editor  of  this 
newsletter  was  Ru^ell  Neufeld.  indicted  or 
arrested  several  times  for  violent  activities 
in  association  with  the  Weathermen  in 
1089-70:  another  editor  of  the  Midnight 
Special  was  Judith  ^  Clarii.  later  eonvicted 
of  murder  and  banl^  robbery  for  her  role  in 
the  Brinks  robbert-  Susan  "npograph.  a 
member  of  the  NLCk  and  a  lawyer  who  de- 
fended SUvla  Baral<tni  of  th  May  10th  Com- 
munist Organisation  during  her  trial  for 
complicity  in  the  thO  Brinks  robbery,  visited 
both  Marilyn  Jean  Buck  of  the  BLA  and 
William  Morales  (4so  her  client)  shortly 
before  their  escape  from  prison.  It  will  be 


recalled  that  Baraldini  was  convicted  for 
her  aUeged  role  In  the  escape  of  Joanne 
Chestmard  from  prison.  Baraldini  had  been 
legal  assistant  to  Tipograph  prior  to  her 
arrest  In  a  number  of  cases,  NLO  members 
have  been  indicted  or  subpoenaed  for  al- 
leged roles  in  the  escape  of  attempted 
escape  of  terror  iste  from  police  ctistody  or 


PriaoD  gangs,  increasingly  considered  a  se- 
rious problem  by  penal  authorities,  offer  an 
organtaattooal  base  by  which  convicte  can 
be  pollticiaed  or  ideologiaed.  One  of  the  four 
largest  such  gangs  is  the  black  Ouerrilla 
Family,  described  by  Detective  Arieigh 
McCree  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment in  testimony  before  the  Sulioommittee 
on  Security  and  Terrorism  on  August  12, 
1082  as  "essentially  the  inprison  component 
of  the  Black  Liberation  Army,"  and  he 
added. 

"I  Imow  many  of  them  and  have  known 
many  of  them  for  years.  They  are  a  revolu- 
tionary group  inside  the  prison  walls.  Their 
Irtillosophy  is  entirely  compatible,  if  not 
identical,  as  I  say.  to  the  Black  Uberation 
Aimfn.  They  seek  revolution,  and  they  are 
a  very  violent  group.  Many  of  them  are  very 
proficient  with  weapons  snd  explosives,  and 
Mr.  Pratt  [Elmer  "Oeronimo"  Pratt  a 
founder  of  the  BLA  and  leader  of  the  Black 
OuenUla  Pamlly,  now  in  prison],  of  course, 
being  supreme  in  that  category,  I  might 


Arm  the  %>irit  a  "revolutionary  prisoners 
newspaper"  published  in  Berkeley,  CA.  has 
published  communiques  from  BLA  and 
MOO  in  support  of  the  Brinks  robbery  as 
wdl  as  communlquea  from  the  RNA  and 
other  violent  or  extremist  groups  from 
prison  chapters  in  Iowa,  Washington  state, 
Tennessee.  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states. 
It  has  also  pubUsbed  a  statement  of  "Coali- 
tion to  Support  Black  August"  a  group  as- 
sociated with  the  Black  August  Organising 
Committee,  which  defines  itself  as  com- 
prised of  priaonen  who  define  themselves  as 
Afrikan  rewfluUonaries  dedicated  to  the  na- 
tional liberation  of  Afrikan  people  in  this 
country  and  to  the  migoing  struggle  sgainst 
exploitation  and  police  brutality  in 
and  in  the  Afrikan 
community.  ...  It  has  .  .  .  built  significant 
unity  and  sididarity  between  the  prison 
movement  and  the  struggles  in  EI  Salvador. 
Iran,  the  Native  American  strugtfe  and 
other  Third  Worid  and  progressive  move- 
ment 

Given  the  similarities  between  this  "anti- 
ImperiaUst"  theme  and  the  ideology  of 
groups  sueb  as  the  MCO,  RNA.  BLA,  ARU, 
UFF,  JBAKC,  etc  it  is  not  surprising  that 
as  the  Infonnation  Digest  noted,  the  Coali- 
tion to  Support  Black  August  "hss  been 
BPfking  national  support  from  organisations 
associated  with  violence-oriented  and  terror- 
ist groups  including  the  Weather  Under- 
ground Organisation  and  the  Communist 
Workers  Party." 

roaanm  ooMHacnoBs  or  u.s.  TiaaoauM 

The  rise  of  transnational  terrorism  in  the 
1070's,  with  support  from  regimes  such  as 
those  of  Ubya.  Iraq,  and  Syria,  as  well  as 
the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  and  East  European 
satellite  countries,  has  led  to  spectilation  on 
the  extent  of  foreign  support  for  terrorist 
activity  in  the  United  States.  The  positicm 
of  the  FBI  on  this  question  has  varied  some- 
what over  the  past  few  years.  In  a  speech  of 
July  8, 1078  Judge  Webster  expressed  doubt 
that  Cuba  suppenrted  American  terrorists, 
althouib  he  did  suggest  that  "many  of  the 
propaganda  manuals"  of  Puerto  Rican  ter- 
rorist groups  had  been  printed  in  Cuba.  On 


AprU  28.  1081.  speaking  on  "Meet  the 
Press,"  Judge  Webster  stated  that  "there  Is 
no  real  evidence  of  Soviet-^xmsored  terror- 
ism within  the  United  Stetes."  More  recent- 
ly, in  the  aftermath  of  the  bombing  of  the 
VS.  Capitol  Building,  Judge  Webster  told 
reporters  on  November  10.  1983  that  sup- 
port from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  to 
American  terroriste  "cannot  be  ruled  out," 
but  reiterated  that  he  did  not  have  evidence 
of  direct  involvement. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is 
an  increasing  body  of  facte  to  suggest  at 
least  a  continuing  liaison  between  the  im- 
derground  terrorist  movement  described 
above  and  various  foreign  based  move- 
ments—especially the  so<aUed  "national 
IflxraUon  movemente"  of  the  Third  World 
which  are  themselves  often  closely  connect- 
ed to  and  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Ite  satellites.  In  the  Ute  1880s  snd  early 
1070s.  the  WUO,  the  Venceremos  Brigade, 
and  similar  "New  Left"  groups  in  the  United 
States  had  extensive  oontacte  wiUi  and  sup- 
port from  the  govemmente  and  intdligenoe 
services  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  North 
Vietnam.  Communist  China,  and  some  East 
European  Soviet  satellites.  Much  of  this 
suppmt  was  documented  in  a  08-page  sum- 
mary of  evidence  presented  by  the  defense 
in  the  1080  trial  of  FBI  officials  Mark  Felt 
and  Edward  Miller.  To  dte  only  one  in- 
stance from  this  document— prepared  with 
the  BssiBtsncf  of  the  FBI— "the  FBI  learned 
ttom  a  reliable  source  that  Weatherman 
Howard  Blachtinger  was  in  Canada  being  in- 
structed by  a  Russian  advisor  on  how  to 
make  bombs."  In  1073  the  Annual  Vtxpmi  of 
ttie  FBI  stated 

"A  current  tatwilat.ion  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 135  leaders  of  subvostve  Puerto 
Rican  independence  groups  have  traveled  to 
communist  Cuba  for  indoctrination  and/or 
training.  Many  of  them  received  extensive 
instructians  in  guerrilla  warfare  tactics, 
vrvpmiiixa  of  explosive  devices  and  sofdils- 
ticated  sabotage  methods. 

"A  large  majority  of  persons  so  trained 
have  instructed  others  upon  their  return  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  have  carried  out  aete  of 
sabotage  there.  Doaens  of  these  individuals 
are  presently  awaiting  trial  for  violations  of 
Puerto  Rico's  Exidostves  Law  or  are  being 
sought  as  fugitives  for  such  violations.  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  vigorous  poliee 
action  against  these  terroriste  is  primarily 
responslUe  for  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
bombings  during  the  past  year." 

As  late  as  1078  a  CalifomU  based  terrorist 
group,  the  Kmiliano  Zapate  Unit  had  an  ad- 
viser named  Andres  Gomex  who  was  identi- 
fied by  American  intelligenoe  sources  as  sn 
officer  of  the  DOL  ttie  Cuban  intelligence 
service.  Gomes  disappeared  after  the  group 
was  apprehended  by  polioe.  Extoistve  infor- 
mation on  Cuban  Involvement  in  terrorist 
inddente  in  the  United  States  was  presented 
in  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curity and  Terrorism  in  February  and 
March  1082. 

In  Septonber  1081,  Judith  Clark,  arrested 
one  month  later  for  her  role  in  the  Brinks 
robbery,  represented  the  May  10th  Commu- 
nist Organkatlon  at  a  conference  in  Leba- 
non monsored  by  the  Palestine  liberation 
Organination  and  the  Lebanese  National 
Movement  According  to  the  newsletto'  of 
the  John  Brown  Antt-Klan  Committee  of 
October-November  1061  "500  delegates  at- 
tended, primarily  from  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  socialist  countries  and  Na- 
tional Liberation  movenjente"  According  to 
Clark  herself,  "The  conference  was  an  inter- 
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ni^f««»*1  conference  In  Mlldarity  with  the 
Letaneae  and  Palertlnton  itnutfe*-" 

Ab  noted  above,  tbe  MCO.  UFF.  and  ARU 
have  (Rquently  mpwed  their  aoUdarity 
with  and  wppoit  for  the  national  liberation 
moveBMnts  of  the  Third  World.  Their  soli- 
darity with  auch  movements  In  southern 
Africa  Is  firt>««"T  significant.  Several  of 
the  bombtnc  tanets  of  the  XTfT  have  been 
fadUUes  associated  with  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  or  trade  with  South  Africa. 
The  bombing  bf  the  OFF  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Purchasing  Office  and  an  IBM  office 
In  Bmont  and  Harrison.  N.T..  on  December 
19.  IMS  were  carried  out  "in  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance with  the  AfMcan  National  Congress 
and  Nelsan  Ifandela  and  all  African  peoples 
on  the  motherland."  aooording  to  the  XTfT 
communique.  It  Is  rf*«r*  significant  that 
the  date  December  I*  Is  a  special  one  for 
the  African  National  Congress  (ANC).  a 
Ctammuitist  Partj-dominatod  terrorist  group 
in  South  Africa.  As  Seehaba.  the  official 
organ  of  the  ANC  (printed  In  East  Oermar 
ny).  imifscil  It  In  Dscember  IMl: 

"On  December  !«.  IMl.  organised  acta  of 
sabotage  agaliHt  government  Installations 
took  plaee.  rrtf**^  the  emeigence  of  Umk- 
honto  We  Sine  (The  Spear  of  the  Nation) 
whidi  was  later  to  bscome  the  armed  wing 
of  the  ANC.  The  date.  December  16.  which 
was  chosen  for  the  Initial  sabotage  acts,  was 
of  historical  aigniflcanee. .  .  . 

"To  the  Africans  this  day  symbolises  re- 
sistance and  the  Indomitable  quest  for  f  ree- 


The  date  December  16  Is  celebrated  In 
South  Africa  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Blood  River  on  December  16. 1938 
In  which  the  Afrikaners  defeated  the  Zulu 
waniera:  to  the  ANC  and  ita  adherents, 
however,  the  date  "Is  thus  symbolic  for  the 
sscendanry    of    white    power    over    the 


Two  days  after  the  UFP  bomMngs  In  New 
York,  the  ANC  Itself  carried  out  a  bombing 
of  the  Koeberg  nudear  power  station  under 
oonatruetion  near  Cape  Town.  Pwr  bombs 
were  exploded  and  dataned  by  the  ANC  on 
December  M.  The  ANC  stated  that  "the  ex- 
plosions served  as  a  warning  to  foreign  In- 
vcators  in  South  Africa  of  what  would 
become  of  their  investments."  The  Koeberg 
ptant  was  being  constructed  with  the  aid  of 
a  French  consortium.  The  UFF  in  Its  com- 
munique on  the  bombing  of  IBM  also  em- 
phaslaed  that  foreign  investors  have  been 
significant  In  devdoping  South  African  in- 
dustry and  (allegedly)  apartheid  and  radam. 
quotiiw  the  ANC  to  this  effect,  and  ratktna- 
liaed  its  *f«^»*Mr  as  a  warning  to  other  for- 
eign contractors  and  Investors  In  South 
Africa. 

The  relationahlp  between  the  Brinks  rob- 
bery-murders and  the  ANC  and  other  south- 
em  African  terrorist  movements  Is  suggest- 
ed by  reports  of  vislU  to  radical  statcc  in 
that  region  and  of  guerilla  training  by  these 
states  at  sssodated  terrorist  movements.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police, .  .  .  component 
elements  of  RATF  (Revolutionary  Armed 
Tuk  Force,  the  nom  de  guerre  applied  to 
the  Brinks  gang]  have  raised  funds  and 
n^t*"*««~>ii  political  connections  with  the 
ZANU  Popular  Front  that  Is  currently 
ruling  the  African  country  [Zimbabwe]  un- 
dergoing revolutionary  upheavals. 

Silvia  BaraldinI  of  the  MCO  has  visited 
Zimbabwe  under  Its  presMtt  government 
and  has  sUted  May  19th  Communist  Orga- 
nisation In  1977  began. actively  to  work  with 
the  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union 
(ZANUl.  We  supported  the  party  in  their 


struggle  to  lead  the  Zimbabwean  people  to 
independence,  to  overthrow  the  white  set- 
tler regimes  and  to  end  the  presence  of  Brit- 
ish imperialism  In  their  country. 

Nathanld  Bums,  also  convicted  for  his 
role  In  the  Brinks  robbery  and  murders,  has 
been  reported  to  have  received  gueiriUa 
training  In  Angola  from  Cuban  advisers  to 
the  Marxist  MPLA.  which  now  rules  Angola, 
and  to  have  fought  with  the  South  West  Af- 
rican Peoples  Organftlon  [SWAPOl.  After 
her  escape  fnm  prison  In  1979.  Joanne  Che- 
simard  reportedly  expressed  interest  in 
seeking  refuge  in  Libya.  Angola.  Cuba,  or 
China  aooording  to  witness  Tyrone  RIson. 
On  March  S.  i96S.  an  FBI  listening  device 
lecorded  a  conversation  between  Mutulu 
Shakur.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  RATF  and 
still  at  large,  and  Edward  Joseph,  later  in- 
dicted and  convicted  as  an  accessory  In  the 
Brinks  case,  during  a  meeting  in  Oreenwlch 
Village.  Joseph  is  reported  to  have  stated. 
"We  should  be  concentrating  on  lining  up 
lypnfcTwii,  making  a  flamboyant  move,  leave 
here  for  Zimbabwe." 

Although  no  definite  condusions  can  be 
drawn  at  this  time  regarding  material  assist- 
ance from  foreign  states  or  terrorist  groups 
to  those  Involved  in  the  Brinks  crime  and 
similar  terrorist  incidents,  it  Is  dear  that 
the  American  terrorists  feel  and  express 
strong  sympathy  for  a  number  of  Marxist 
terrorist  movements  and  states  in  the 
Middle  East,  southern  Africa,  and  Ontral 
America:  that  there  is  reliable  information 
of  some  cooperation  between  these  Ameri- 
can tertorisU  and  their  foreign  counter- 
parts: and  that  the  posslbUity  of  more  ex- 
tensive foreign  support  for  American  terror- 
ist sctivities  not  only  cannot  be  exduded 
but  also  should  be  aggessively  investigated. 

COKCLOSIOII 

The  core  of  the  underground  terrorist 
movement  in  the  United  States  consists  of 
elements  that  grew  out  of  the  Weather  Un- 
derground OrganimUon  of  the  1970s  operat- 
ing In  alliance  with  violent  wgansations  of 
blaA  nationalists  (the  BLA  and  RNA)  and 
with  FALN.  It  Is  unlikely  that  this  core  Is 
numerically  large,  although  its  periphery, 
the  above-ground  support  groups,  is  larger. 
The  Brinks  robbery  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vestigations and  trials  appear  to  have  dis- 
rupted Its  organisation  axxl  strategy.  Never- 
theless, this  movement  remains  the  most 
dangerous  terrorist  group  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  show  itself  capable  of  operat- 
ing clandestinely  for  some  years  prior  to  iU 
accidental  failure  and  exposure  in  the 
Brinks  incident.  It  was  able  to  accumulate 
at  least  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
through  "expropriations."  to  free  incarcer- 
ated members  and  sympathisers  from  pris- 
ons and  provide  them  security,  to  establish 
a  network  of  saf  ehouses.  to  create  vitually  a 
nationwide  (and  perhaps  :ui  international) 
network  of  supporters  and  sympathisers, 
and  to  maintain  oommunicati(xis  with  and 
discipline  over  this  network.  Most  of  the 
t87S.00O  stolen  in  armed  robberies  prior  to 
the  Brinks  incident  remains  unaccounted 
for,  and  a  number  of  the  prindpal  suspects 
in  these  robberies  remain  at  large— indud- 
tng  the  command  nudeus  of  the  Black  Lib- 
eration Army,  Joaiuie  Cheslmard.  Mutulu 
Shakur,  and  MarUyn  Jean  Buck.  As  long  as 
these  three  remain  at  large  and  as  long  as 
convict  recruiting  and  organising  continues, 
it  is  likely  that  the  BLA  or  similar  groups 
will  continue  their  terrorism. 

Since  the  Brinks  robbery  the  terrorist  un- 
derground hss  shown  Itself  capable  of  con- 
structing, placing,  and  detonating  over  a 
dozen  bombs,  and  not  one  of  these  bombings 


has  yet  been  solved  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thoriUea.  One  of  these  bombings  (of  the 
VA.  Capitol  Building  ta>  1966)  attracted 
IntenMOIonal  attention  and  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal factor  In  increasing  public  awareness 
of  and  governmental  concern  about  terror- 
ism. Although  most  of  these  bombings  were 
probably  not  Intended  to  kill,  it  Is  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  those  responsible  for  them 
do  not  seriously  object  to  killing.  Certainly 
this  Is  suggested  by  both  their  public  rheto- 
ric as  well  as  their  continuing  defense  of  the 
murders  In  the  Brinks  robbery  and  escape. 
Had  the  United  States  Senate  been  in  see- 
sioo  on  the  eveniiw  of  the  Capitol  bombing, 
a  number  of  Senators  and  staff  members 
could  easily  have  been  killed  or  seriously  in- 
jured. The  terrorist  movement  therefore 
has  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  take  life 
and  use  violence  for  iU  ideological  purposes, 
and  it  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  time 
before  it  embarks  on  an  intentkmaUy  mur- 
derous course  to  make  its  point. 

The  terrorist  underground,  however,  is 
only  one  of  a  series  of  terrorist  groups  be- 
Ueved  to  be  operating  in  the  United  States, 
although  there  Is  little  evidence  as  yet  of 
firm  linkages  among  most  of  these  other 
groups.  In  mid  1964.  the  IBI  was  reported 
to  be  actively  investigating  19  UA-based 
groups  suspected  of  terrorism  and  to  be  co- 
operating with  forei^  authorities  In  the  in- 
vestigation of  15  to  20  other  groups  believed 
to  be  invtdved  In  international  terrorism. 
Oliver  B.  ReveU,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
FBI.  noted  that  40  percent  of  aU  terrorist 
activities  (tnduding  International  terrorism) 
target  VS.  indhriduals  or  asseU.  The  wide- 
siHead  nature  of  the  terrorist  threat  has  led 
some  authorities  to  wam  of  Increased  ter- 
rorism in  the  United  States,  despite  the  ap- 
parent decline  in  terrorist  incidents  as 
counted  by  the  FBI.  Brian  Jenkins  of  the 
RAND  Corporation,  for  example,  stated  in 
late  1963  that  that  year  "is  going  to  be  prob- 
ably the  bloodiest  year  for  which  we  have 
any  statistics"  and  "In  looking  at  Incidents 
with  10  or  more  fatalities,  we  have  had  more 
already  this  year  than  in  1960-63  com- 
bined." The  Department  of  Stote  in  Novem- 
ber 1963  counted  300  deaths  due  to  interna- 
tional terrorism  in  Beirut  alone,  as  com- 
pared to  ISO  deaths  from  all  international 
terrorism  in  1963.  and  Jenkins  estimated 
that  the  death  toll  from  all  international 
terrorism  in  1983  would  be  about  500  and 
from  "local  terrorism"  worldwide  about 
3000  to  5000.  In  December  1963  Senator 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Ounmlttee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  sUted.  "I  think  the  prospect  of 
1984  being  the  year  the  [terrorists]  bring 
the  war  to  our  shores  is  real.  We  should 
assume  it  and  not  be  surprised  by  it."  W. 
Raymond  Wannall,  a  former  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  and  a  well-known  expert 
on  terrorism  and  internal  security  matters, 
has  also  suggested  that  1984  could  be  the 
"Year  of  the  Terrorist"  in  a  recent  publica- 
Uon  of  the  Nathan  Hale  InsUtute. 

In  preparation  for  antidpated  terrorist  at- 
tacks, several  government  institutions  estab- 
lished new  security  precautions  and  proce- 
dures. Three  days  after  the  bombing  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished special  identification  badges  for  staff 
members  and  mandatory  use  of  metal  detec- 
tors and  searches  for  visitors  to  Congres- 
sional buildings,  and  access  to  certain  parts 
of  the  Capitol  Building  was  restricted  for 
tourists  and  yisitors.  Other  special  precau- 
tions were  implemented  by  the  White 
House,  the  Pentagon,  and  other  government 
buildings  in  Noveml>er  and  December  1983. 


after  reports  or  threats  of  bombing  attacks 
were  received. 

Further  plans  fo(-  offensive  aa  well  as  de- 
fensive measures  against  terrorism  were 
drafted  or  implemtoted  in  early  1964.  The 
most  impressive  (ki  theory  and  actuality) 
were  those  for  th^  Summer  Olympics,  al- 
though there  wei^  Jurisdictional  disputes 
between  the  FBI  and  the  LAPD.  Security 
provisioiu  for  the  Summer  Olympics  cost 
more  than  $100  million  (about  H  of  the 
total  budget  for  the  Games),  and  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  an  additional  ISO  million 
in  the  event  of  a  Inajor  incident  requiring 
military  intervention.  Military  helicopters 
and  special  ooraoiunlcations  and  surveil- 
lance equipment  ejere  also  purchased  with 
federal  funds.  Because  of  the  diventty  of  Ju- 
risdictions involved  in  the  Olympies.  no 
single  agency  had  eomprehensive  control  of 
security  proeedurea.  although  interagency 
agreements  for  ocmeration  were  evolved. 
Over  16.000  personnel  were  employed  for  se- 
curity purposes  atlthe  Oaraea,  and  aooord- 
ing to  Edgar  Best.  In  charge  of  security  for 
the  Olympics.  "TMs  Olympics  will  be  the 
first  in  which  we  take  full  advantage  of  high 
technology  in  secarity."  In  addition,  the 
FBI  developed  and  sent  to  the  Olympics  a 
hostage  rescue  teaii  of  50  FBI  agents  that 
was  specially  trainM  in  sharpshootlng  and 
offered  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  military 
force. 

In  addition  to  precautionary  measures. 
the  Department  of  Defense  also  developed 
anti-terrorist  plan*,  training,  and  prooe- 
dures  in  the  aftemfath  of  the  Beirat  bomb- 
ing, and  in  early  1984  the  White  House 
issued  a  National  Security  Councfl  Directive 
(N8DD-138)  reportMly  implanenting  more 
aggressive  measure^  for  combatt.lng  terror- 
ism. This  new  policy  toward  terrorism  was 
reflected  in  Secretary  Shults's  pubUc  eom- 
ments  on  the  conoeiit  of  regarding  terrorlam 
as  a  form  of  warfare,  although  it  Is  still  not 
dear  if  the  full  dimensions  of  this  eoooept 
have  l>een  grasped.  [Finally,  the  Administra- 
tion as  well  as  members  of  Congress  Intro- 
duced new  legislatwn  intended  to  address 
international  terronst  threats. 

The  most  effective  means  of  combatting 
terrorism  does  not; consist  in  more  legisla- 
tion, executive  oitlers,  interdepaitmental 
conferences.  addltl<jnal  concrete  barrios,  or 
pamphlets  such  as  this  one.  The  most  effec- 
tive means  of  combpitting  terrorism  oonslsts 
of  a  domestic  secu^ty  and  intdllgeaoe  ca- 
pacity adequate  to>  investigate  groups  and 
individuals  Irho  it  ideologically  prone  to 
violence  and  to  anUdpate  and  prevent  their 
violei>oe.  Since  at  least  the  early  or  mid 
1970s,  the  United  Skates  at  the  fedoral  level 
(and  increasingly  at  the  state  and  local 
levels)  has  not  possessed  such  a  capadty,  a 
defect  examined  In^detail  in  W.  Raymond 
Wannall's  Who  is  Tracking  the  Terrorists, 
published  by  the  Nathan  Hale  InsUtute. 
The  imposition  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Guidelines  for  domestic  security  investiga- 
tions (the  "Levi  (jkjidelines")  In  1976  and 
the  resultant  erosion  of  domestic  security 
investigations  play«d  an  Important  role  in 
allowing  the  formittion  of  the  underground 
terrorist  movement  in  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s.  Although  groups  such  as  the 
John  Brown  Anti-Idan  Committee  and  the 
May  19th  Commiiiilst  Organisattoa  were 
formed  in  1977  and  1978.  due  to  the  Levi 
Guidelines  they  coifd  not  be  Investigated  by 
the  FBI.  The  lack  of  investigation  coupled 
with  the  evolution  I  of  a  new  identity  and 
strategy  of  the  Weather  Underground  Orga- 
nisation led  the  Fql  to  the  erroneous  con- 
clusion that  the  WUO  had  ceased  to  func- 


tion and  to  the  termination  of  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  WUO  and  Prairie  Fire  Organis- 
ing Committee  in  1979.  Only  in  the  wake  of 
the  Brinks  robbery  and  its  ramifications 
were  similar  or  derivative  groups  placed 
under  FBI  Investigation.  The  apprehension 
of  FALN  members  in  April.  1980  in  nihiois 
and  the  subsequwit  apprehension  and  pros- 
ecution of  other  members  of  this  terrorist 
group  were  due  purely  to  an  accident  (the 
fortuitous  suspicion  by  a  nei^bor  of  activi- 
ties near  what  was  a  safehouse  for  the 
FAUf )  and  not  In  the  least  to  law  enforce- 
ment IntdUgenoe  efforts. 

That  intelligence  investigation  of  extrem- 
ist graops  can  be  effective  in  preventing  ter- 
rorism is  Aown  by  the  example  (to  take  one 
of  many)  of  InfonBants  in  the  Prairie  Fire 
OrganMng  Committee  (emplaoed  prior  to 
the  Levi  Guiddlnes)  who  in  1977  alerted 
police  to  the  planned  bombing  of  the  office 
of  a  California  state  senator.  Because  of  this 
information,  the  bombing  was  prevented 
and  several  key  members  of  the  PFOC  and 
WUO  were  arrested.  The  value  of  antidpa- 
tive  (or  "pro-active")  Intelligenoe  in  prevent- 
ing terrorism  and  the  lack  of  such  Intelli- 
gence in  the  UJB.  intelligence  community  In 
recent  years  has  been  admowledged  by  sev- 
eral authorities.  In  the  wake  of  the  attempt- 
ed sssasslnatlnn  of  Preaident  Reagan  on 
Mardi  30, 1961.  the  Goieral  Counsel  of  the 
Deportment  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  review  of 
the  performance  of  the  Department  in  oon- 
necttoD  with  the  attempt,  iwted: 

"Fran  the  protection-oriented  perspective 
of  the  (Secret]  Service,  therefore,  the  de- 
cline In  FBI  domestic  intelligence  activities 
has  caueed  a  critical  overall  dedine  in  Uie 
useful  infoimatlon  the  Service  recdves  from 
the  FBL  In  November  1979,  Secret  Service 
Director  Stuart  Knight  testified  before  the 
Senate  Jodidary  Committee  that  the  Serv- 
ice was.  at  that  time,  reodving  only  about  40 
percent  trf  what  It  had  previously  reodved 
flrom  the  FBL  and  that  this  reduced  Intelli- 
genoe product  had  deteriorated  in  quality. 
Explaining  what  he  meant  by  qiulity,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  loss  of  Information  oonoemlng 
motives  and  plans. 

"KUI^t  repeated  these  statements  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  March  30  assassination  at- 
tempt, in  testimony  before  other  ccmunit- 
tees  of  the  House  uid  Senate,  medfically 
attributing  this  loss  of  useful  intelligenoe  to 
the  Attorney  General's  Domestk  Security 
Guiddlnes." 

More  recently,  a  similar  condusion  on  the 
role  of  intelllgienoe  (albeit  foreign,  not  do- 
mestic security.  Intelligenoe)  was  noted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  Commission 
(the  "Long  Commission")  on  the  Beirut 
International  Airport  Terrorist  Act: 

"The  Commission  condudes  that  al- 
though the  USMNF  commander  received  a 
large  volume  of  intelligence  warnings  con- 
cerning potential  terrorist  threats  prior  to 
23  October  1963,  he  wss  not  provided  with 
the  timely  Intelligence,  tailored  to  his  spe- 
cific operational  needs,  that  was  necessary 
to  defend  against  the  broad  spectrum  of 
threats  he  faced. 

"The  Commission  further  condudes  that 
the  HUMINT  (human  intelligence]  support 
to  the  USMNF  commander  was  ineffective, 
being  ndther  precise  nor  tailored  to' his 
needs.  The  Commission  believes  that  the 
paudty  of  VS.  controlled  HUMINT  provid- 
ed to  the  USMNF  commander  is  in  large 
part  due  to  policy  decisions  which  have  re- 
sulted in  a  VS.  HUMINT  capability  com- 
mensurate with  the  resources  and  time  that 
have  been  spent  to  acquire  it." 

In  ICarch  1963.  the  Department  of  Justice 
issued  new  guidelines  for  domestic  security 


investigations  to  replace  those  tasued  by  At- 
torney General  LevL  These  "Smith  Guide- 
lines" have  been  in  effect  for  a  Uttle  more 
than  a  year,  and  to  date  it  is  too  early  to 
make  an  imformed  Judgment  on  their  effec- 
tiveness. There  is  some  reason  to  lielieve, 
however,  that  many  of  the  same  proldems 
persist. 

The  underground  terrorist  network  in  the 
United  States  offers  several  opportunities 
for  effective  intelligence  that,  until  recent- 
ly, have  been  missed  and  may  still  be 
missed.  The  terrorist  groups  in  this  network 
have  generated  a  nation-wide  series  of 
above-ground  support  groups  that  regulariy 
publldM  their  activities,  ideology,  member- 
ship, strategy,  and  interoonnectioru  ss  well 
as  their  self  •proclaimed  enemies  snd  poten- 
tial targets.  Under  the  Levi  Guidelines,  the 
FBI  was  not  permitted  to  read  such  publica- 
tions (let  alone  to  emplane  informants  in  or 
utilise  more  intrushre  techniques  on  such 
groups),  and  not  until  after  the  Brinks  rob- 
bwy  was  ttie  FBI  able  to  investigate  these 
support  groups  or  analyse  their  publicly 
available  documents.  The  importance  of  in- 
vestigating terrorist  support  groups  has 
been  emphasised  by  General  Shlomo  Gadt, 
former  Director  of  Isradi  Military  Intelli- 
gence, and  Michael  Handd  at  a  sympodum 
in  I960: 

"Very  few  organisations  can  operate  in 
complete  or  full  oompartmentaliatlon  and 
do  not  depend  on  networks  of  local  support- 
ers. Such  supporters  help  the  terrorist  orgsp 
nisatlon.  dther  because  of  kleokiglcal  moti- 
vation or  through  fear  and  *«'"*"■".  with- 
out bdng  directly  involved  in  terrorist  oper- 
ationa.  The  importance  of  penetrating  the 
sympathisers'  or  supporters'  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  Is  easier  to  penetrate  it  than 
the  more  highly  dosed  terrorist  organisa- 
tion. By  penetrating  this  supportive  system 
it  may  be  possilde  to  penetrate  the  organlsar 
tion  Itself  or  obtain  indirect  Information 
about  It.  Also.  It  is  much  easier  to  deter  such 
supporters  from  continuing  their  asslstsnre 
than  to  deter  the  members  of  the  organiia- 
tkm  itself.  By  reducing  or  eliminating  this 
supportive  system,  we  can  undermine  the 
cspadty  for  action  of  the  terrorist  organiza- 
tion." 

The  very  need  of  terrorist  organisations  to 
propagandise,  gain  legitimacy,  and  support 
themsdves  logistically  therefore  represents 
a  vulnerability  of  tarorist  activity  that  can 
be  (but  has  not  yet  been)  exploited  by  law 
enforcement  to  anticipate  and  prevent  ter- 
rorist violence. 

The  occurrence  of  several  nationally  or 
internationally  conspicuous  events  In  the 
summer  of  1964  suggested  the  possibility  of 
terrorist  attacks  (m  them,  and  attempts  by 
terrorists  on  future  mam  public  events 
should  not  be  ruled  out.  Both  the  indige- 
nous terrorist  movement  described  in  this 
report  as  well  ss  other,  largely  foreign  ter- 
rorist groups  (consisting  of  Libyan.  Iranian. 
Palestinian.  Armenian,  Cuban,  or  Central 
American  terrorists  or  their  American  ad- 
herents) have  reason  to  embarrass,  disrupt, 
or  destroy  what  national  or  international 
events  represent  snd  to  gain  the  publidty 
that  such  attadEs  generate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Olympics  and  similar  highly  visible 
public  events  sre  not  the  main  issue  in 
thinking  about  and  dealing  with  terrorism, 
aitd  protective,  organisational,  and  legisla- 
tive measures  are  not  the  prindpal  means 
by  which  terrorism  can  be  prevented  or  de- 
terred. After  these  events  pass,  the  terrorist 
underground  in  the  United  States  vrill  per- 
sist, and  it  is  Uiis  network  that  at  the 
present  time  represents  the  most  serious 
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YOUTH  SDICIDS 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
ican children,  adotaeoents.  and  young 
adolta  are  kUUnc  thenaelvea  In  ever- 
increaainc  numben.  The  rate  of  aui- 
dde  haa  tnereaacd  more  than  three- 
fold In  the  laat  M  years  and  is  stfll 
ccmtlnuint  to  rise.  This  year,  more 
%tt^n  5,000  jroung  Americans  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  their  own  Uvea. 

Suldde  now  trails  only  accidents  and 
hfltnii'*'*—  as  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  those  between  the  age  of  15 
and  M.  Even  younger  children  experi- 
ence proUems  which  lead  them  to 
commit  suldde.  According  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  during  a  13-year 
period  ending  In  1078.  there  were 
almost  2.000  documented  cases  of  sui- 
cide among  children  under  the  age  of 
14. 

The  statistics  represent  only  the  tip 
of  the  Iceberg.  Some  experts  estimate 
that  the  actual  number  of  suicides 
among  young  people  is  at  least  f  our 
times  greater  than  Is  reported.  Recent 
studies  inflifmty  that  more  than  3  mil- 
lion high  school  studenU  attempted 
suicide  last  year. 

Susan  Stuurman.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Stopirfng  Child  Suldde:  Why  Would 
One  So  Toung  Want  To  Dler'  which 
appeared  in  the  February  1965  edition 
of  Kiwanis.  forcefully  calls  attmtlon 
to  the  iriienomenon  of  youth  suldde.  I 
ftrynnumd  Ms.  StUTmsn's  scholarly  ap- 
proadi  to  such  a  natkmal  tragedy. 

I  ask  that  the  Sturman  artide  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Rbcokd  at 
this  point. 
The  artide  f  oUows: 
(mm  the  Klwanls  UMWt^Ott,  Pebnisry 
I9W] 
Srmtimc  Chub  Suicisk  Wkt  Wocut  On 
So  taawQ  Wun  To  Dn? 
(By  Susan  Stunnan) 
Six-year-old  Sara  adored  her  grandfather. 
Hte  unwaverinc  love  made  her  feel  tecure 
amid  a  chaotic  Uf  e  ruled  by  drunk,  and 
■umetimea  aheent.  parenta. 

When  he  raddenly  died,  part  of  Sara 
Krmnil  to  to  with  hlOL  She  became  de- 
spondent and  lost  intcreot  in  playing  with 
her  girtfrlenda  At  ichool.  her  teacher  no- 
ticed that  the  once  polite  little  girl  had 
changed  into  a  troublemaker  who  ■eumfrt  to 
take  delii^t  in  dieruptii«  the  data. 

FOr  montha  Sara  talked  about  wanting  "to 
be  with  Grandpa."  Her  mother  Ignored  the 
child's  "Billy"  talk  and  refused  to  take  her 
serioualy— untU  Sara  took  a  pistol  out  of  a 
drawer  and  kUled  herself. 

Tjfc»  many  adults,  Sara's  parents  never 
thought  that  such  a  young  child  was  capa- 
ble of  committing  suicide.  Yet  in  IMl.  the 
National  Center  for  Health  SUtistics  re- 
corded 161  suicides  among  US  children,  who 
ranged  In  age  from  Ave  to  fourteen.  SUtis- 
tics Canada  logged  thirty-five  deaths  In  the 


_      je  group. 
Experts  believe  the  actual  numbers  are 
much  higher,  as  many  suicides  may  be  dis- 
guised among  the  thousands  of  accidents 
that  occur  with  children  each  year. 


■qually  disturbtaw  la  the  vast  number  of 
children  who  live  in  such  misery,  for  whom 
death  seems  to  offer  the  only  solutton  to 
their  iiniisiniiiMiss  Surveys  of  psydiiatric 
hospitals  in  the  US  iadlGatc  that  at  least 
1X000  pretoen  children  are  ti«st«l  annually 
for  suicidal  tendenclea  And  many  cltnteiana 
beUeve  this  noanber  represents  only  a  small 
portion  of  all  sdddal  diildren. 

Reseaich  has  disclosed  that  a  number  of 
factors  relate  to  suicidal  Impulsea  among 
the  very  young.  First  Is  the  question  of 
wiiether  suiddal  children  understand  the  fi- 
nality of  death. 

Mature  conceptions  about  dying  generally 
devetop  around  the  age  of  nine,  but  suiddal 
children  often  have  unusual  ideas  about 
death,  even  seeing  it  as  a  reversible  state  of 
pleasantness. 

Sometimes  the  very  young  want  to  die. 
Perihan  Aral  Rosenthal,  a  psychiatrist  and 
pediatrician  at  Rutgers  University  Medical 
School  In  New  Brunswkdi.  New  Jersey,  hss 
examined  suicidal  children  as  young  as  two- 
and«-half  years  old.  Some  have  tried  to  end 
their  Uvea  by  running  into  traffic  or  Jump- 
ing from  heights.  Othvs  have  used  more 
"adult"  methods  slashing  themselves  with 
knives  or  raaor  blades,  swallowing  piUs.  or 
hanging  by  a  rope. 

These  self-destructive  preschoolers  are 
usually  ly**<"g  love  and  tend  to  be  unwant- 
ed, abused,  or  neglected. 

In  1902.  Rosenthal  told  the  members  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  about 
David,  an  unhappy  four-year-old  who  curled 
up  in  his  blanket  and  then  set  It  on  Are. 
David,  who  survived,  explained  later  "Be- 
cause David  is  a  bad  boy— there  will  be  no 
more  David." 

Second,  many  suicidal  children  are  viewed 
by  their  families  as  "special"  and  receive  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention.  They  may  be 
accustomed  to  hearing  themselves  described 
as  "just  like  a  grown-up"  or  "the  smartest 
person  In  the  family." 

The  risk  begim  when  they  cant  live  up  to 
these  expectations  or  lose  their  excepUonal 
poattion.  as  In  the  example  of  Sara.  When 
Sara  lost  her  grandfather,  she  also  lost  her 
"special"  Btatus- 

And  third,  suicidal  youngsters  tend  to  ex- 
perience a  number  of  losses  in  their  lives. 
Stressful  events,  such  as  the  death  of  a 
family  member,  birth  of  a  sibUng.  Illness  of 
a  parent,  divorce,  or  school  faUure.  often 
precede  a  young  child's  death  wish. 

Although  many  famines  are  exposed  to 
these  stresses,  Alan  Barman,  a  psychology 
professor  at  the  American  University  in 
Washington.  DC.  explains  that  suicidal  chil- 
dren may  not  be  receiving  the  parental 
training  and  support  to  help  them  cope  with 
their  problems. 

"Tou  have  lesa-nurturlng  families  who 
may  be  podng  greater  stress  to  these  kids, 
and  so  they  are  more  vulnerable,"  says 
Berman. 

Mike,  age  eleven,  is  an  example  of  a  child 
whose  father  set  rigid  rules  and  expected 
nothing  less  than  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments from  his  children. 

After  falling  a  test  one  day.  Mike  came 
home  from  school  and  told  his  mother  he 
was  going  to  kill  himself.  He  went  straight 
to  his  room,  tied  a  rope  around  his  neck, 
and  tried  to  hang  himself.  Fortunately,  he 
was  dlscovoed  by  his  younger  brother— only 
a  moment  from  death. 

Sometimes  parenU  are  struggUns  with 
their  own  problems  and  may  not  notice  a 
chUd's  crisis.  Such  was  the  case  with  nine- 
year-old  Kathy  who  listened  night  after 
night  as  her  parents'  arguments  exploded 


Into  physical' battlea.  On  those  occaskins. 
she  repeatedly  heard  her  mother  threaten 
to  leave,  and  Kathy  felt  that  she  was  to 
blame  for  their  proUems. 

Believing  that  her  parenta  might  get 
along  better  If  she  were  not  around.  Kathy 
swallowed  a  handful  of  her  mother's  sleep- 
ing plUi  in  an  unsuccessful  suldde  attempt. 

Kathy  and  Mike  sought  death  as  an  alter- 
native to  oopiiw  with  the  tension  In  their 
f  amillea.  But  many  children  use  a  suldde  at- 
tempt as  a  tool  for  seddng  attention  or 
avoiding  punishment.  They  do  not  intend  to 


There  is  a  dlsUnctton  between  a  suiddal 
gesture  snd  an  attempt,  according  to  Steven 
Auater.  director  of  the  chUd  psychiatric  in 
patient  unit  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setU  Medical  Center. 

"An  attCBUit  Is  a  true  trial."  says  Auster. 
"SoBseone  who  takes  a  gun.  poinU  It  at  his 
chest,  and  pulls  the  trigger- that  has  to  be 
considered  a  suldde  attempt." 

A  gesture  Is  less  Uf e-threatening  and  often 
thought  to  be  primarily  an  attention-seek- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

"Someone  who  slashes  his  wrist  superfi- 
cially, knowing  he  won't  hurt  himself— 
that's  more  of  a  gesture,"  says  Auster.  "And 
he's  certainly  going  to  get  some  attention 
paid  to  him." 

But  unfortunately,  an  Immature  cry  for 
help  can  backfire  and  become  another 
tragic  sUtistic,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ten-year- 
old  boy  in  New  York. 

The  chUd  came  home  from  school  with 
unsatisfactory  gndes  on  his  report  card. 
Fearing  his  parenU'  disspproval  and  Ukely 
punishment,  he  devised  a  plan.  He  dialed 
the  local  paramedics  and  saM.  "Come  quick- 
ly, there's  been  an  acddent!"  He  then  found 
his  father's  gup.  made  sure  it  was  loaded, 
and  shot  himself.  By  the  time  the  ambu- 
lance arrived,  he  was  dead. 

The  boy  Is  typical  of  many  young  children 
who  use  this  strategy  as  a  ploy  for  gaining 
attention  or  sympathy,  according  to  MUton 
Levlne,  professor  of  pediatrics  at  New  York 
Hospital-ComeU  Medical  CoUege. 

"He  didn't  expect  to  die."  Levlne  says.  "He 
thought  they  (paramedics)  would  come  and 
save  his  life,  and  his  parenU  would  feel 
sorry  for  him  and  forgive  him  for  doing  so 
badly  In  schooL" 

How  can  these  tragedies  be  averted?  Are 
there  Indicaton  that  parenU  should  watch 
for  in  young  children? 

"A  child  under  the  age  of  puberty  wiU 
almost  always  give  some  lUnd  of  a  warning 
that  he  Is  contemplating  suicide."  says 
Levlne. 

One  of  the  most  common,  yet  frequenUy 
Ignored,  dues  Is  a  direct  threat.  In  momenU 
of  frustration.  parenU  might  hear  their 
child  utter.  "I'm  going  to  kill  myseir"  Re- 
sponding to  such  an  ominous  statement  can 
be  confusing. 

"It  helps  to  determine  the  emotional  cU- 
maU  of  the  child,  and  In  what  context  the 
sUtemenU  are  being  made."  says  Auster. 

He  recommends  a  warm,  caring  response 
to  a  chOd  who  ta  usually  In  good  spiriU  and 
doing  well  in  school.  ""You  should  sit  down 
and  say.  "Things  like  that  happen.""  he 
says.  ""You  might  relate  a  similar  anecdqte 
about  yourself  and  try  to  lessen  some  of  the 
pain  he  feeto  about  the  particular  situation. 
TeU  him  It's  OK  to  feel  bad." 

But  Auster  warns.  "The  same  threat  made 
by  a  child  who  hss  recently  lost  a  parent, 
has  been  despondent,  has  poor  eatbig  and 
sleeping  habits,  has  a  noticeable  drop  In 
grades  or  a  lack  of  Interest  in  friends  cer- 
tainly warranU  more  concern." 


Although  it  may  not  be  a  predoaslnant 
factor,  depreasfcm  Is  the  most  eonsistcnt 
emotkm  found  in  sillddsl  ehOdren.  Busnts 
may  spot  the  trsdlttinsl  "adult"  symtssas. 
such  sschsnges  in  gating  and  sleeping  pair 
terns,  withdrawal,  at  sadness,  and.  esitatnly. 
they  should  not  be  ignored. 

As  Alsn  Bermsn  (if  Amerlcsn  University 
notes:  "The  chUd  who  is  not  commimirsWng 
to  sending  a  stroogldue  that  something  to 
going  on." 

But  sometimes  dedression  to  more  difflcult 
to  recognise  In  a  chQd:  It  may  be  manifested 
through  hyperactivity,  temper  tsntrums.  so- 
matic oomplataits.  or  other  deviant  eonduet. 

"There  are  many 'kids  who  suddenly  ex- 
hibit a  change  in  behavior."  says  Dennto 
Cantwell.  a  profcssqr  of  child  psyefalatry  at 
University  of  CaUfOmia.  Los  Angelea.  "AU 
of  a  sudden  they  >are  not  doing  wdl  in 
school,  they  withdraw  from  friends,  or 
become  aggressive  if  hen  they  were  not  thst 
way  In  ttie  past  Or  they  suddenly  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  aloag  with  peers  bsoause 
they're  irritable. 

"It's  not  a  tongatanding  thing,  and  they 
dont  look  depressed.  But  if  you  sit  down 
and  taUc  with  thoa.  they'll  teU  you  they 
are." 

Some  experu  bdleve  that  aoddent-iHtme 
behavior  to  the  resu)t  of  depression. 

•The  ChUd  who  toeontinuaUy  In  aeddents. 
continually  hurtingj  himself,  oontlnually  Ig- 
noring danger,  to  soSMtimes  self-destructive. 
The  ultimate  in  seUklestructkm  to  when  the 
ChUd  does  kUI  hims#lf ,"  says  BUlle  Carder,  a 
ChUd  psychiatrist  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospttal 
in  Rald^  North    ' 

Thto  kind  of  bsbkvior  was  apparent  in  a 
nlne-year-oM  boy.  mo  within  a  few  months 
broke  two  bones.  i'mtA  hto  hsir.  snd  ac- 
quired two  head  wo4nds.  He  was  flnaUy  hos- 
pitalised after  putting  a  bdt  around  hto 
neck  In  an  attempt  to  hang  himself. 

"I'm  trying  to  kiU  myself.  One  more  sod- 
dent,  and  that  ovdt  to  do  it,"  the  boy.  ad- 
mitted. 

PaienU  need  to  b^  aware  that  a  child  who 
to  overiy  intereated  in  death  suy  actually  be 
planning  hto  own.1  QuestkHos  sudi  ss  1 
wonder  what  it  feels  Uke  to  die?"  or  "How 
many  pUto  doea  it  ikke?"  should  be  obvious 
warnings  to  adulU  i 

More  diffkMlt  to'detect,  though  are  the 
iintpo^*".  morbid  thou^U  that  a  chOd 
may  harbor,  parUcdlarly  over  the  death  of  a- 
loved  one.  1 

"A  loss-even  the  loss  of  a  pet-makes  kkto 
think  of  reunkm."  mys  Brian  Tumey.  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  Unl- 


Alberta,  "and  It  to  an 
the  subject  of 


versity  of  Calgary 
opportunity   to 
death  to  a  young 

Questtons  such  ad  "Do  you  miss  grandpa?' 
or  ""Have  you  wantW  to  be  with  grandpa?" 
may  bring  suiddal  thoughU  to  the  surface. 

One  of  the  flnsl  [hinU  a  ehUd  may  leave 
before  taking  hto  life  to  to  distribute  hto 
most  cherished  possessions.  Young  ehfklren 
have  been  known  to  write  crude  wUto  or  give 
away  favorite  toyS  before  attempting  sul- 
dde. 

The  handwritten)  wUl  of  a  lonely,  over- 
weight thlrteen-ye^r-old  boy  was  found  too 
Ute.  A  porUon  read.  ""Last  wlU:  To  whole 
famUy.  I  leave  my  stereo  to  Steve,  I  leave 
my  Atari  games  to  Jeff  and  Cindy,  and  I 
leave  everything  t«  my  parenU  ...  I  love 
you." 

If  parenU  suspect  that  a  chUd  may  be  de- 
pressed and  considering  suldde,  what 
should  they  do?  The  critical  first  step  to  to 
take  the  chUd's  warning  seriously.  It  can  be 
dangerously    frustrating    for    a    suiddal 


person  to  be  ignored,  or  to  hear  simple  an- 
swers to  proUems  that  seem  overwhelming 
to  him. 

The  belief  that  talking  about  suldde  wiU 
anooonae  a  child  to  do  It  to  a  myth.  In  reaU- 
ty.  an  honest,  open  dtaeusskm  csn  be  the  be- 
g«»wni»j  of  aaiecessful  intervention.  PsrenU 
should  sK  down  snd  tslk  with  the  child,  as- 
iiHng  bim  that  they  are  concerned  about 
htotrouhtoK 

"TSU  him  thst  you  understsnd  he's  hurt- 
ing snd  that  you  want  to  help  solve  hto 
ptnUems."  saya  Charlotte  Ross,  cochairper- 
son  of  the  National  Committee  for  Youth 
Suicide  Preventfam.  She  advises  parenU 
sgafnft  letting  a  chUd  think  there  to  some- 
thing wrong  with  him  for  having  suiddal 
feeUngs. 

Once  a  parent  has  established  that  a  seri- 
ous risk  of  suldde  exists,  professkmal  help 
should  be  fought  immediately,  even  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  eristo  hss  passed.  Many  sui- 
ddea  are  preceded  by  at  least  one  attempt. 

There  are  a  variety  of  resources  avaUable 
In  moat  communities.  Mental-health  centers 
are  staffed  with  competent  therapisU  who 
are  trained  in  suldde  Intervention.  Hospitato 
with  more  than  aOO  beds,  as  weU  as  hospi- 
tato iMW™"***"*  with  medical  schools,  usually 
have  psyditotrte  departmenU 

If  private  therapy  to  preferred,  the  chUd's 
pediatrldan  to  an  exceUent  source  for  locat- 
ing a  professional  who  specializes  in  work- 
ing with  children. 

Suceessful  therapy  to  usually  family-ori- 
ented. WhUe  the  suicidal  chttd  to  taught 
self-eateem  skUto  and  positive  coping  strate- 
gtes.  the  patenU'  needs  are  also  assessed. 

The  previously  mentioned  example  of  the 
ten-year<dd  boy  who  attempted  to  hang 
himself  taivolved  a  rigid,  authoritarian 
father.  In  therapy,  the  chUd  was  Uught 
that  fslluie  was  not  the  end  of  the  world, 
wbOit  hto  fatluer  learned  to  set  more  realistic 
rules  snd  to  provide  the  attention  and  sup- 
port that  hto  son  needed. 

Stattrtfcs  indicate  an  urgency  to  identify 
and  raaeue  children  at  risk.  In  1981,  1,770 
adolescmU  sges  fifteen  to  nineteen,  com- 
mitted suldde  In  the  US  alone.  The  figure 
Jumps  to  SJ01  for  the  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  sge  group. 

Dennto  CsntweU  of  UCLA  explains  why 
the  suiddal  preteen  Increases  hto  risk  as  he 
becomes  oldo:  '"It  takes  a  niunber  of  things 
to  complete  suicide.  One  to  the  abUlty  to 
plan." 

Be  finds  that  younger  children  generally 
do  not  huve  the  eapadty  for  planning.  For 
example,  a  diUd  may  take  a  bottle  of  a^i- 
lin.  -T— — '"f  it  wiU  be  a  lethal  dose.  A  few 
years  later,  be  wUl  know  which  pUto  can  kUl 
him. 

CantweU  also  poinU  out  a  developmental 
factor  "The  chUd  under  twelve  cannot 
handle  an  abstract  concept  Uke  hopeless- 
ness. A  toy  or  something  Uke  that  wlU  some- 
how make  htan  tonporarUy  bett«-." 

There  to  hope  that  chUd  suicide  may  be 
prevented  as  more  attention  to  focused  on 
the  problem.  Several  experU  beUeve  that 
pediatricians  awareness  of  suiddal  tenden- 
cies should  be  heightened. 

"Too  many  pediatricians  examine  the 
child  physically,  but  don't  ask  questions  like 
they  should."  Levlne  says. 

BUUe  Oorder  of  Dorothea  Dix  Hoqiital 
and  Thomas  HsIsUp,  sn  assodate  clinical 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  have  remwnded  to  that 
need  by  developing  a  comprehoisive  Ust  of 
questions  for  physicians  to  use  when  Inter- 
viewing children  who  may  be  depressed. 


The  recently  f omed  Nattonal  Committee 
for  Youth  Sukdde  Preventfam  to  deaUng 
with  ttie  problem  on  a  broader  leveL 

"We're  trying  to  get  fifty  statea  organised 
in  support  of  increased  public  awareness 
and  prevention  programs  in  schools,  and 
pushing  for  our  federal  cwnmlssinn  to  orga- 
nise and  coordinate  aU  the  ongoing  re- 
search," says  the  committee's  Chris  Camer- 
on. ^ 

The  committee  wiU  focus  on  controlling 
teen-age  suldde.  but  Cameron  believes  that 
"connecting  societal  problems  that  lead  up 
to  suicide  at  a  later  age  would  be  reflected 
on  younger  children." 

The  Issue  of  child  suicide  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. A  diUd  who  sends  suicidal  danger  sig- 
nato  to  begging  for  help  and  probably  wanU 
to  escape  from  hto  pain,  rather  than  seek 
death.  Os  concerns  may  scon  smaU  and  un- 
important to  adults,  but  they  are  overpow- 
ering to  him— and  they  must  be  resolved. 

By  focusing  on  the  diild's  problems  and 
Involving  the  family,  suicide  can  be  prevent- 
ed. But  untU  the  wounds  are  treated,  they 
cannot  begin  to  heaL 

KlWAMIAMS  Am  in  SDICIDS  PaXVKMTIOH 

Saving  Uvea  to  Uieir  buslneas. 

No,  these  rescue  workers  aren't  firemen, 
policemen,  or  doctors.  They  are  volunteers 
and  staffers  woridng  at  the  Suicide  Preven- 
tion and  Cristo  Center  of  San  Mateo 
County,  California.  And  they  do  save  Uvea. 

The  center  to  internaUonally  recognized 
for  lU  efforU  in  suicide  prevention  among 
childrai  and  adulU  And  aiding  the  center's 
flght  against  child  suicide  are  the  Kiwanto 
dubs  of  San  Mateo  and  San  Mateo  Down- 
town. 

The  dubs  have  been  instrumental  in  start- 
ing the  center's  youth  suldde  prevention 
program,  says  Charlotte  Ross,  the  center's 
director,  and  '"we're  very,  very  appreciative 
of  what  they've  done." 

Through  the  dubs'  contributions,  the 
colter  to  able  to  print  pampbleU  about  sul- 
dde prevention  geared  to  educators  and  stu- 
denU The  two  pamphlets— ""Suicide  in 
Youth  and  What  You  Can  Do  About  It,  A 
Guide  for  School  Personnel""  and  "Suicide 
in  Youth  and  What  You  Can  Do  About  It.  A 
Guide  for  StudenU"— have  been  in  high 
demand.  Th/;  first  printing  of  S.OOO  copies  of 
each  pamphlet  was  depleted  within  a  year. 
The  second  run  wiU  be  doubled  to  10.000. 

The  pamphlets,  which  have  the  Kiwanto 
emblon  printed  on  the  bade,  were  distribut- 
ed not  only  to  schooto  and  other  local  orga- 
nizations, but  also  to  cristo  ceaixn  through- 
out North  America. 

Because  of  the  increased  awareness  of  sul- 
dde among  young  chUdren.  the  center  to  up- 
dating iU  pamphleU  to  indude  a  section 
that  refers  to  children  ages  five  to  fourteen. 
Roes  says  educators  are  also  becoming  more 
aware  of  suldde  among  chUdren  because 
more  teen-agers  are  admitting  that  they  at- 
tempted suicide  when  they  were  younger, 
even  though  at  the  time  the  inddenU  were 
not  recognized  as  suldde  attempU 

The  center  receives  about  2.000  caUs  a 
month  on  IU  cristo  hotUne.  A  few  years  ago, 
7  peroent  of  those  caUs  were  from  young 
people:  Uxlay,  the  figure  has  risen  to  25  per- 
cent, according  to  Ross. 

Although  the  Kiwanto  dubs  have  been  In- 
volved with  the  center  for  only  two  years. 
Klwanlans  have  served  on  the  center's 
board  of  directors  for  almost  ten  years,  ac- 
cording to  David  Thomas,  a  monber  of  the 
Kiwanto  Club  of  San  Mateo  who  currently  to 
a  center  board  member. 
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Howsrd  Sunuel,  ft  aui  Mmtco  Downtown 
club  mqitbrw.  hu  volunteered  et  tbe  center 
for  eictat  ytmn.  "It'e  tremendous  to  be  In- 
volved with  mA  a  fine  center  that  belpe  ao 


Fte  BMwe  Inforwrion  about  tbe  center's 
youth  aukMe  prevention  procram.  write  to: 
Suicide  Prevention  and  Crisis  Center.  1811 
TnNMdale  Drive.  BurUngame.  California 
»4010.-Charlty  Cicardo* 


5  TEARS  OF  SOYIXT  GEHOCWiE 
IN  AFOHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  5 
years  of  brutal  omfllct  and  three  dra- 
matic chances  In  leadership  have  oc- 
curred since  Soviet  military  forces 
burst  into  Afghanistan  on  Christmas 
Day.  1979.  The  Russian  leadership 
continues  relentlessly  in  the  pursuit  of 
transfMminc  Afghanistan  into  a  Com- 
muntat  satellite,  if  not  in  fact  the  next 
"republic"  to  be  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
empire. 

For  half  a  decade  Soviet  troops  have 
been  waging  war  of  genoddal  propor- 
tions in  order  to  secure  the  annexation 
of  this  <mce  indepoident.  inoffensive 
and  neutral  country.  And  for  half  a 
decade  they  have  been  unsuooescuL 
At  the  cost  of  1  million  dead  Afghans 
and  many  thousands  of  Soviet  casual- 
ties, the  Soviets  can  claim  to  control 
no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  cities.  Russian  soldiers  dare 
not  venture  out  at  night.  Clearly, 
those  who  believe  that  the  Afghui 
freedom  fighters  haven't  the  will  to 
resist  Soviet  domination  are  mistaken. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are 
those  who  would  "pooh-pooh"  the 
murderous  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan, those  who  would  shrug  off 
the  barbaric  atrocities  committed 
there  by  Soviet  troops,  and  they  too 
are  mistaken  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  are  we  entertained  with  various 
geopolitical  excuses  for  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion—that the  Russians  were  simply 
paranoid,  that  the  invasion  was  defen- 
sive in  nature,  that  Afghanistan  would 
be  Russia's  Vietnam.  In  the  March  28 
edition  of  the  Washington  Times,  na^ 
tlonally  syndicated  columnist  Joseph 
Sobran  argues  forcefully  that  those 
rationales  simple  do  not  wash. 

To  the  argument  that  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion was  defensive  or  steeped  in  par- 
anoia. Mr.  Sobran  counters  with  the 
precedent  irtiich  was  set  for  Afghani- 
stan by  the  conquest  of  Turtle-  and 
Persian-speaking  Moslem  domains 
such  as  Uzb^istan  and  Tadshlkistan 
in  cmtral  Asia  in  the  1920:s.  As  for  the 
argument  that  Afghanistan  will  be 
Russia's  Vietnam.  Mr.  Sobran  argues, 
as  I  myself  have  pointed  out  recently, 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  does  not 
intend  to  permit  the  various  social  and 
political  forces  which  hastened  the 
American  departure  from  Vietnam  do 
the  same  for  the  Ruaians. 

Mr.  President.  Sobran's  article. 
"What  Afghanistan  Taught  Carter 
About    the    Soviets."    concludes    by 


noting  that  the  lesson  of  the  Afghan 
invasion  may  have  been  lost  upon  this 
admlnistraUon.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  this  conclusion  when  one 
considers  the  relatively  low  priority 
which  the  administration  has  placed 
upon  effecting  a  Soviet  wlthdrawaL  It 
is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  Iflsaon 
about  Soviet  behavior  which  the 
Afghan  invasion  so  blatantly  teaches 
will  not  have  been  lost  upon  President 
Reagan,  and  that  we  can  expect  more 
aggressive  support  for  the  Af^ian 
people. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Sobran's  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  RBOoao  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washlncton  Ttanes.  Mar.  M. 
19W] 

What  AraumsTAa  Tauokt  Cunn  Aaotrr 

iws  Suviais 

(By  Joaeph  Sobran) 

It  was  unedlf yinc  to  see  Jtanmy  Carter  on 
"W  Minutes"  trashloc  Ronald  Reasan.  in 
the  most  vindlcttve  terms  an  American  ex- 
president  has  used  about  a  luccessor  lately. 
Nobody  ever  called  Mr.  Carter  classy. 

But  there  is  one  respect  in  whl^  jimmy 
Carter  did  outshine  Mr.  Reasan:  He  took 
Afghanistan  seriously.  In  fact  he  ooofesaed 
at  the  time  the  SovieU  invaded  that  pitiful 
country  that  he  had  lost  any  illusions  he 
had  entertained  about  the  Soviet  system. 

Tou  may  falriy  ask  why  a  grown  man 
should  have  had  such  iUusiona.  but  it  was 
typteal  of  Mr.  Carter  to  admit  the  truth. 
The  Soviets  really  shocked  him  In  that  pe- 
culiar moral  core  of  his.  and  he  reacted  by 
imposing  the  grain  embargo  Mr.  Reagan 
was  later  to  lift.  Let  anyone  who  is  tempted 
to  call  Jimmy  Carter  a  "wimp"  recall  that 
episode. 

More  than  five  yean  later,  after  three 
changes  of  head  of  state,  the  Soviets  are 
still  pounding  Afghanistan  with  colossal 

Within  weeks  of  the  invasion,  the  predict- 
able batches  of  excuses  were  forthcoming. 
The  Soviets  were  simply  "paranoid."  the  in- 
vasion was  tram  their  point  of  view  "essen- 
tially defensive,"  Afghanistan  would  prove 
to  be  "the  SovleU'  Vietnam." 

The  Vietnam  analogy  expressM  an  histor- 
ical shallowness  that  passes  belief.  The 
Soviet  regime  doesn't  liave  to  cope  with  a 
free  and  critical  press,  an  opposition  party, 
or  any  of  the  other  factors  that  made  the 
VA.  effort  in  Vietnam  so  ultimately  waste- 
fuL 

The  Vietnam  War  was  a  typical  Great  So- 
ciety program:  An  ill-defined  problem  was 
iddressid  by  pouring  resources  into  a  specif- 
ic pocket,  with  Uttle  thought  for  the  larger 
picture.  llM  Soviets  always  act  with  refer- 
ence to  that  larger  picture.  So  the  real  anal- 
ogy is  this:  As  Vietnam  was  the  perfect 
emblem  of  American  muddleheadedneas.  so 
Afghanistan  is  the  perfect  emblem  of  Soviet 
constancy  of  purpose. 

One  Journalist  who  understands  all  this  is 
Richard  Bernstein  of  The  New  York  Times. 
He  writes:  "To  read  the  history  of  such 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  Usbeklstan  and 
Tadahikistan  Is  to  see  doee  parallels  to  what 
is  happening  in  Af  ^uuilstan.  Turkic-  or  Per- 
sian-speaking Moslem  domains  in  Central 
Asia  were  conquered  toward  tbe  end  of  the 
IMh  century  as  Russia  expanded  Inexorably 
southward  and  eastward.  The  ciars  were 
content  to  leave  tbe  local  pattern  of  lives 


untouched,  but  after  the  triumph  of  Lenin- 
ism in  1*17.  the  new  Communist  rulers  tried 
to  Install  Communist  parties  In  Central 
Asia.  This  provoked  a  bitter  war.  In  Usbekls- 
tan. one  Soviet  writer  complained  that  the 
guerillas  were  men  on  horseback  who  'dls- 
Bohred  in  the  neighboring  vUlages  literally 
before  the  eyes  of  our  troops.'  In  Tukhikis- 
tan.  It  took  the  Soviet  armies  five  years  to 
crush  the  opposltton  and  another  five  yean 
to  quell  peasant  resistance  to  such  Stalinist 
inltlaUves  as  forced  oollecUvlsation. 

This  war  Is  even  more  bitter.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein continues.  The  natives  are  resisting 
more  furiously  and  tbe  invaden  are  attack- 
ing more  brutally  than  In  the  earlier  wars. 
As  many  as  a  mlllloo  Afghan  "rebels."  ss  it 
is  now  conventional  to  call  these  people  who 
are  flgbttog  to  keep  their  own  country,  have 
been  killed.  Two  million  have  crowded  Into 
refugee  camps  In  PakMan.  Tbe  Soviets  are 
doing  their  best  to  make  huge  areas  of  Af- 
ghanistan simply  uninhabited,  whether  by 
slaughtering  the  natives  or  by  driving  them 
out. 

The  point  is  not  so  much  what  the  Soviets 
have  already  done  ss  what  they  have  con- 
tinually proven  themselves  wilUng  to  da  In 
Shakespeare's  phrase,  there  Is  no  more 
mercy  in  them  than  th«e  is  mUk  in  a  male 
tiger. 

Tbe  Afghan  refugees  don't  snicker  whm 
someone  calls  the  Soviet  Union  an  "evil 
empire." 

Tet  the  West  persists  In  missing  the  point 
A  Time  —"g--*"^  blurb  blandly  infonos  us 
that  MlkhaO  Gorbachevs  "priority"  will  be 
to  "reform"  the  "troubled"  Soviet  economy. 
The  writer  evidently  sssiimes  that  the 
Soviet  regime,  like  other  governments,  rou- 
tinely divides  iU  energies  between  a  utOltar- 
lan  domestic  policy,  aimed  at  producing  the 
most  refrlgeraton  for  the  greatest  number, 
and  a  trouble-free  foreign  policy  aimed  at 
avoiding  nuclear  war  and  holding  onto  its 


The  klea  that  a  regime  might  actually 
seek  new  possessions  thst  this  In  fact 
might  be  its  raiaim  detre— doesnt  occur  to 
Time's  writer. 

The  Soviets  aren't  interested  in  producing 
a  high  standard  of  living  for  their  modem 
serfs.  The  Idea  that  they  are  should  be 
ItiMf*"****  by  now.  Jimmy  Carter  may  have 
seemed  risible  for  remaining  ignorant  for  ao 
long,  but  at  least  he  was  leaning. 

The  Reagan  administration  should  be  In- 
sisting on  the  importance  of  Afghanistan, 
not  only  as  a  horrible  reality  but  as  a 
symbol  of  Soviet  intentions.  It  Is  smartng 
that  a  professedly  antl-Communlst  presi- 
dent should  oblige  the  Soviets  by  tresting 
one  of  the  monstrosttles  of  our  time  as  a 
side  issue.  It  belongs  on  center  sta<e  at  the 
United  Nations,  in  Geneva,  wherever  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  dlplmnats  face  each  other.* 


FRINOE  BENEFITS  FOR 
SPECIALLY  EQUIPPED  VEHICLES 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  today 
that  this  morning  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee ordered  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  modify  the  pending  regu- 
lations in  the  area  of  fHxige  benefits  as 
they  relate  to  certain  specially- 
equipped  vehicles.  As  most  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  aware,  earlier  this 
year  I  introduced  S.  281.  a  biU  that 
would  have  provided  that  certain 
public  safety  vehicles  qualified  as  a 


working  condltioa  fringe,  and 
therefore,  not  taxable  to  the  employ- 

8.  281.  Mr.  Predident.  was  deiigiied 
to  carry  out  whafc  I  believe  was  our 
intent  when  we  passed  the  fringe  ben- 
efit sUtutes  last  fear.  In  my  opinion. 
we  didn't  Intend  ifor  policemen,  flre- 
men,  aminilanoe  ahd  schoolbus  drivers 
to  have  income  iinputed  to  them  on 
the  use  of  Vkumi  types  of  vehicles. 
However,  under  r^gulattons  issued  by 
the  Internal  Revienue  Servioe  (IRS] 
these  people  weic  going  to  have  to 
have  an  additional  $3  per  day  induded 
in  their  income  for  tax  purposes.  This 
was  very  simply  t^e  wrong  result.  The 
action  taken  by  tne  committee  today, 
which  is  In  the  nature  of  report  lan- 
guage, will  ensur«  that  the  intent  of 
Congress,  as  expressed  in  S.  281,  Is  car- 
ried out. 

Under  the  r^w^  language,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trmsury  is  required  to 
modify  the  regulailons  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing vehicles  t4  be  tax-free  to  the 
employee  as  a  woridng  oondltkm 
fringe: 

(a)  Marked  poUoe  4nd  fire  vehicles: 

(b)  Ambulances:     I 
(c>  School  buses:    i 

(d)  Dump  trucks: 

(e)  Tractors:  { 

(f )  Cement  mixers:; 

(g)  Refrigerated  titeks:  and 

(h)  Specialised  utHty  repair  trucks. 

Mr.  President,  \l  am  very  pleased 
that  this  will  be  dbne  by  modlflcationB 
to  the  pouUng^tculatlons.  I  have 
iwtntAiti>ri  for  qblte  some  time  that 
this  was  not  intended.  Our  pblloe  offi- 
cers. State  troobos,  deputies,  and 
others  involved  m,  protection  of  public 
safety  should  not  be  taxed  on  any  of 
the  use  of  that  vthlde,  and  they  also 
should  not  be  required  to  keep  any 


records.  These  men  and  women  work 
many,  many  hours  and  they  risk  their 
lives  fdr  the  dtfasens  of  our  communi- 
ties. Allowing  them  to  drive  these  ve- 
hkdes  protects  the  public  safety,  and 
more  importantly,  allows  them  to  re- 
wpaui  to  emergencies  in  a  very  prompt 
fashion.  This  change  is  a  good  one. 
and  one  that  will  be  very  helpful  to 
many  thminands  of  law  enforcement 
officials  and  othos  who  were  con- 
fronted by  this  matter. 

I  appreciate  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  who  Joined  me 
in  this  effort* 


CORRECTION  IN  REPORT  AC- 
COMPANYING S.  408.  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM  AUTHORIZAHONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1986.  1887. 
AND  1988 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
during  ounmittee  consideration  of  S. 
408.  the  committee  adopted  two 
amendments  Tw*H"g  certain  program- 
matic dianges  in  SBA's  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Program.  The  proposals  included 
an  increase  in  Uie  borrower's  fee  in 
the  7(a>  Guaranteed  Lending  Program 
from  1  to  2  percent  for  loans  which 
exceed  1  year,  and  a  reduction  from  90 
percent  to  80  percent  of  the  maximum 
8BA  guaranteed  portion  of  these 
loans. 

These  changes  resulted  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  savings  in  SBA's 
Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund. 
S.  408,  as  reported,  failed  to  reduce  the 
authcnttatlon  levels  to  reflect  these 
savings.  Whm  the  Senate  considers  S. 
408,  I  Intend  to  offer  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  to  reflect  the 


committee  actions  of  March  26,  1985. 
Qpedflcally.  the  amendment  would 
reduce  the  budget  authority  in  the 
business  loan  and  Investment  f  tmd  as 
follows: 

(In  mllUon  of  doUsn] 
Piscalyear 
1966 322 

IMS M6 

I  have  asited  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  reestlmate  S.  408 
with  the  inclusion  of  these  technical 
amendments.  Furthermore,  CBO  has 
recalculated  the  savings  derived  from 
reducfaog  the  maximum  guarantee  fee 
and  made  a  minor  accounting  error  in 
their  cost  estimate  printed  in  the  com- 
mittee's report.  With  the  inclusion  of 
these  technical  amendments  and 
CBO's  recalculations,  the  total  savings 
achieved  by  8.  408  over  a  3-year  period 
would  be  $14  million  lower  in  budget 
authority  and  $14  million  lower  in  out- 
lays, than  previously  reported.  The 
total  savings  achieved  by  S.  408.  with 
the  technical  amendment,  is  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $851  mil- 
lion in  outlays  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years. 

TOTAL  SAVINGS  FROM  C8(rS  CURRENT  FOUCY  BASELME 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  revised 
charts  that  appear  on  pages  4  and  5  of 
the  committee  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord,  alcmg  with 
the  revised  CBO  cost  estimate  letter 
which  appears  on  pages  51  through  56. 

The  material  follows: 
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CoNcusstoiiAi.  BuDciT  Otpice  Cost 

ElTIMATS 

1.  Bin  Number  S.  408. 

i.  Bill  Title:  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU 
BiMineas  Act  to  provide  procnm  levels. 
salary  and  expense  levels,  and  auttaoriaa- 
Uoos  for  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 
Uoo's  programs  (or  fiscal  years  19M.  1M7, 
and  IMS.  and  for  other  purposes. 

3.  BUI  Status:  As  reported  Iv  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  March  36. 
IMS.  and  reflecting  proposed  technical 
amendments. 

4.  Bill  Purpose:  &  4M  would  establish  pro- 
gram levels  for  fiscal  years  1M6  through 
IMS  for  the  business  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(8BA).  It  would  also  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  administering  and  funding  these 
activities. 

Beginning  in  IMS.  this  legislation  would 
reduce  from  M  percent  to  80  percent  the 
maximum  amount  of  an  SBA  guarantee  for 
general  business  loans.  It  would  also  in- 
crease the  guarantee  fee  for  these  loans 
from  1  percent  to  3  percent.  Section  5  would 
require  that  SBA  commit  all  available  fimds 
for  guaranteed  loans  if  sufficient  qualified 
borrowers  apply. 

8.  4M  would  authorise  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  operate 
the  disaster  loan  program  for  fiscal  years 
IMT  and  IMS.  It  would  also  eliminate  non- 
physical  disaster  loans  after  fiscal  year  IMS. 
Theas  loans  are  now  capped  at  $100  million 
in  new  annual  obligations  through  fiscal 
yearlMO. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: The  following  table  summarizes  the 
total  on-  and  off-budget  impact  of  S.  408. 


relative  to  spending  levels  if  no  legislation 
were  enacted. 
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Basis  of  estimate:  S.  4M  would  authorise 
the  following  program  levels  for  the  loan 
programs  administered  by  the  SBA: 
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The  basis  of  estimate  provides  further 
detaU  on  the  budget  Impact  of  this  bill,  and 
compares  spending  levels  tmder  S.  4M  with 
the  CBO  baseline  projections. 

This  biU  would  authoriw  SBA  loan  guar- 
antees of  $3.4  billion  in  IMS.  $3.6  bOllon  in 
1M7.  and  $3.7  billion  in  IMS.  These  guaran- 
tees represent  contingent  liabilities  of  the 
federa:  government. 

For  many  government  activities,  the  costs 
and  outlays  are  identical.  For  loan  pro- 
grams, however,  the  costs  differ  from  out- 
lays, and  Include  sdmlnistratlve  expenses 
and  loan  defaults,  offset  by  fees  and  interest 
income.  The  costs  of  S.  408  are  summarised 
separately  below: 
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The  authorization  levels  shown  in  this  es- 
timate include  amounts  specifically  author- 
ized in  the  biU.  estimated  payments  for  loan 
guarantee  defaults,  estimated  disaster  loan 
appropriations,  and  estimated  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  (FFB)  loans  made  under  in- 
vestment and  development  loan  guarantees. 
The  specific  authorizations  are  summarised 
in  the  following  table. 
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table  below  reflect  gross  disbiusemenU  of 

■ucfa  loans,  while  the  estimated  outlays  re-    

fleet  ftlmatfil  disbutsenienu  less  repay-    

meats. 

A  summary  of  the  budget  impact  of  the 
business  programs  authorized  by  S.  408  is 
shown  below. 

BUSMESS  PROGRAMS 
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For  purposes  of  (ihis  estimate,  it  is  as- 
sumed  that  the  ent%e  amounU  authorised 
in  S.  4M  wiU  be  apifropriated  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  y«r. 

SBA  makes  an  annlial  interest  payment  to 
the  Treasury  based  ion  its  outstanding  dis- 
bursements for  dlre^  loans.  The  payment 
to  the  Treasury  reflects  disbursementa  from 
the  business  snd  di$aster  loon  prognm  in 
IMS,  1M7.  and  IM|.  Because  the  interest 
payment  reptesenU  Out  outlay  to  SBA  but  a 
receipt  to  the  Treasury.  It  has  no  net  budget 
impact.  In  addition.!  interest  is  paid  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  dii^  loans  made  by  the 
FFB.  The  figures  in  |he  cost  estimate  tables 
for  function  MO  are  the  estimated  Treasury 
receipte  from  SBA  utd  the  FFB  related  to 
loans  authorised  by  8. 4M.  

Business  prograins:  Outlays  (or  SBA 
direct  and  immedUat^  participation  loans  are 
calcuUted  by  assuming  that  these  loans  are 
disbursed  over  a  two-year  period  baaed  on 
SBA  historical  disbursement  rates.  Hie  re- 
payment schedule  is|  derived  from  amortisa- 
tion tables.  Because  the  bUl  would  Increase 
the  guarantee  fee  charged  on  T(a)  loans 
from  1  percent  to  3ipercent.  it  is  esttaated 
that  SBA  revenue  would  increase  by  ap- 
proximately $10  million  in  IMS.  $19  milllan 
in  IMT,  $30  million  In  IMS.  snd  $10  miUkm 
in  1M9.  ainnp'"'''g  tie  7(a)  guarantee  levels 
authorized  in  the  bii. 

The  estimated  oii-budget  authorisation 
level  for  funcUon  370  in  1M9  and  IMO  <$33» 
million  and  $3C0  n|im<m.  respecttvely)  re- 
flecU  estimated  net  additional  resourees  re- 
quired to  fund  remaining  expenses,  pttaoari- 
ly  defaulte  on  loan  guaranteea.  resnlUng 
from  the  authorizations  provided  In  the  MIL 
SBA  purchase  of  guarantee  loans  that  bate 
defaulted  is  sssumdd  to  occur  in  the  (Irst 
through  sixth  year<  after  disburseoMnt  by 
the  bank,  at  rates  cbnsistent  with  hlrtorical 
experience.  Begbuiliig  in  IMS.  the  esUmat- 
ed  gross  repurchase  tate  (or  7(a)  guaranteed 
loans  was  adjusted  downward  to  reflect  a  re- 
duction ((rom  M  percent  to  80  percent)  in 
maximum  SBA  expdsure  (or  these  loans. 

Outlays  (or  salaries  and  expenses  and  the 
surety  bond  prograAi  are  assumed  to  ttUaw 
historical  patterns,  fotlmated  outlays  in  the 
pollution  control  ptogram  are  estimated  at 
zero,  assuming  that  (ee  collections  will 
offset  progrsm  exp«nses,  primarily  bond  de- 
(aults. 

The  bill  would  a«thorlze  $700  mOlion  in 
IMS.  Increasing  to  |761  million  in  IMS,  (or 
investment  and  dewlopment  company  loan 
guarantees  that  aife  (inanced  by  the  o((- 
budget  Federal  F^iancing  Bank  (FFB). 
These  FFB  loans  are  made  to  small  business 
Investment  and  development  companies  to 
provide  equity  capital  (or  smaU  businesses. 
The  o((-budget  aulttorizatlon  levels  in  the 
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Disaster  loans:  The  SBA  disaster  loan 
fund  provides  (linding  (or  physical  and  non- 
physical  dtaasters.  Under  current  law.  new 
physical  disaster  loan  obligations  are  capped 
at  $8M  ■»«nM«»i  (or  IMS.  while  annual  new 
non-physical  dissster  loan  obligations  are 
rtrr*^  at  $1M  million.  The  baseline  (or  this 
program  In  subsequent  years  is  estimated 
^ifiwg  loan  i«f«""^  (or  an  average  disaster 
year.  whkA  Is  T^i«nii«i*rf  using  IS  years  o( 
historical  data  adjusted  (or  inflation. 

The  table  below  shows  the  estimated 
budget  tanpaet  of  the  disaster  loan  provi- 
sioiM  ot  e.  406.  including  Treasury  receipts. 
These  flgures  have  been  estimated  relative 
to  a  prognm  level  in  which  no  new  disaster 
loan  obligations  are  authorized  after  fiscal 
year  ISM.  Under  &  408.  only  physical  disas- 
ter lendtaig  would  be  authorised;  the  non- 
physical  loan  program  would  be  discontin- 
ued. As  a  result,  the  IMS  loan  level  would 
be  $5M  minion.  $100  million  less  than  previ- 
ously autborlMd.  Estimated  loan  levels  in 
IMT  and  19M  are  $M0  mllll(m  and  $1,001 
mllUan.  raapectively.  It  is  estimated  that  no 
apprapriatlooi  would  be  required  in  IMS 
and  1967  to  meet  these  loan  levels,  because 
sufficient  unobligated  halances  would  be 
avaUalfle  to  the  (und. 


6.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: S.  4M  would  authorize  SBA  to 
issue  giuuantees  o(  $450  million  in  IMS. 
$470  million  in  1M7.  and  $480  million  in 
IMS  on  debentures  issued  by  qualified  state 
or  local  development  companies.  These  SBA 
guaranteed  debentures  sre  then  sold  to  the 
FFB  (or  financing  up  to  50  percent  o(  the 
total  project  cost. 

7.  Estimated  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  On  March  39. 
1985.  CBO  prepared  a  cost  estimate  (or  S. 
40B.  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  SmaU  Business.  March  36.  1985. 
This  cost  estimated  di((er8  (ram  the  earlier 
one  in  that  It  reflects  proposed  technical 
amendments  that  would  reduce  the  authori- 
zation level  (or  the  SBA  programs  in  19M. 
1987  snd  19M. 

9.  Estimate  pmwred  by:  Mary  Msginniss 
and  Paul  DiNardo. 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  James  L.  Blum. 
Assistant  Director  (or  Budget  Analysis.* 


nr  Ossl  fan,  to  "i*""  •)  *■•*] 
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Summary:  The  (ollowing  table  shows  the 
total  estimated  budget  authority  snd  out- 
lays (or  SBA  programs  under  S.  4M,  includ- 
ing outlays  resulting  (rom  prior  years'  obli- 
gations and  Treasury  receipts  related  to 
SBA  loans  and  guarantees.  These  figures  in- 
clude both  on-budget  and  o((-budget  ac- 
counts. A  comparison  with  the  CBO  base- 
line is  also  provided. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

BIr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
(derk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
calltolL 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  (xmsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  diq>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  [Mrs. 
KasskbaumI.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY    AFRICAN    FAMINE 
RELIEF     SUPPLEMENTAL-CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  onnmittee  of 
conference  on  HJl.  1239  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  o(  con(erenoe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  o(  the  two  Houses  on  the 
smendmenU  o(  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
1339)  making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1988.  (or  emergmcy  relie(  and  recov- 
ery in  A(rica.  and  (or  other  purposes,  having 
met.  a(ter  (ull  and  (ree  con(erence.  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  o(  the  con(erees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wIU  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report 
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(The  oonfemiee  report  ti  iiriiited  in 
the  Houae  uioceedlngi  of  the  RiooaD 
of  Much  tl,  19M.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  MMlam  Preaklent.  I 
am  very  pteMed  that  we  finally  have 
before  us  the  eonf oence  report  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  approprtatkms 
bill  for  emergency  famine  relief  In 
Africa.  The  food  and  supplies  that  will 
be  provided  as  a  remit  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  very  desperately  needed  in 
over  20  countries  in  Africa. 

The  conferees  met  last  Wednesday. 
Mardi  37.  and  agreed  to  appropriate 
an  additi«inal  Icas  million  in  food  aid 
through  title  n  of  Public  Law  480. 
which  indttdes  116  million  in  unobU- 
gated  Commodity  Credit  OorporatloD 
[CCC]  balances,  and  $175  million  for 
and  refugee  ssrtitanre  pro- 
administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Devdopment  [AID]  and 
the  Department  of  State.  In  addition, 
since  the  funding  levels  are  somewhat 
hi^ier  than  the  amounts  requested, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  allow  addition- 
al time  in  which  to  obligate  the  funds 
and  to  deliver  the  commodities  to 
Africa. 

Madam  President,  of  the  amount 
provided  under  title  n  of  Public  I«w 
4M,  an  emergency  resnve  of  $225  mil- 
lion to  remain  available  through  fiscal 
year  1906  was  created.  The  President 
wiU  have  the  responsibility  for  release 
of  these  reserve  funds. 

The  coif erenee  agreement  also  pro- 
vides for  the  distribution  of  equal 
amounts  of  wheat  and  dairy  products 
under  the  section  416  program.  Under 
this  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorised  to  use  surplus  dairy 
and  wheat  products  which  are  stored 
in  Government  warehouses  for  dona- 
tions to  needy  people  oversesa.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  USDA  wiU  distribute  some 
200,000  metric  tons  of  these  commod- 
ities during  calendar  year  1085.  Lan- 
guage was  sJao  added  to  the  confer- 
ence agreement  which  will  require  the 
rapid  and  effective  distributi<ni  of 
these  commodities  without  the  inter- 
venti<ni  of  the  Government  of  Ethio- 
pia. 

This  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
wiU  ensure  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  able  to  meet  its  commitment  to 
the  famine  rdief  effort  and  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  funding  which 
could  be  obligated  wiU  be  available. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ai:«>roprlati(»i8  Committee. 
Senator  Hattiild.  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  Am>ropriatl<ms  Committee  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  vital  legislation.  I  am  re- 
ferring specifically  to  Senators 
Kastbi,  Sxsmns.  Ihoutk.  and  Bub- 
oicK.  who  also  provided  needed  sssist- 
anee  in  the  negotiation  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  the  conference  report  ao  that 
this  food  and  recovery  assistance  de- 
fined in  the  report  can  be  provided  to 


those  countries  in  Africa  without  any 
further  delay. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  that  we  are  fi- 
nally reaching  the  final  passage  of  this 
most  necessary  aid  to  Africa.  We  all 
know  and  undnstand  the  urgency  of 
this  legislation  and  the  important  ele- 
ment is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  aid 
that  we  are  sending,  but  that  we  send 
the  aid  immediately. 

I  Just  returned  from  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  in  Togo. 
Africa.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
with  delegates  from  many  different 
countries,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
urgency  of  the  plight  of  many  Africa 
countries  was  foremost  in  everyone's 
mind.  Millions  of  Africans  have  either 
died  of  starvation,  or  are  facing  imme- 
diate starvation.  It  is  our  moral  obliga- 
tion, without  regard  to  any  other  con- 
sideration, to  help  these  people  who 
are  in  such  demerate  need. 

We  have  all  been  made  aware. 
•htmtimm  President,  that  there  is  a  long- 
term  food  problem  in  Africa  which  we 
must  address  in  the  future.  We  can. 
and  we  will,  ta^le  long-term  ap- 
proaches to  this  situation  in  the 
coming  months.  But  our  concern 
today  is  alleviated  only  by  providing 
direct  food  and  financial  assistance. 
No  amount  of  plaiming  will  bring  back 
to  life  the  children  who  are  starving 
today  and  the  children  who  will  starve 
tomorrow. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  food  in  this 
country.  This  le^slaUon  contains  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  available  200.000  metric 
tons  of  agricultural  commodities 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Plfty  per- 
cent of  these  commodities  are  to  be  in 
the  form  of  wheat  or  wheat  products. 
I  believe  there  is  no  more  appropriate 
use  for  these  onnmodlties  at  this  time 
and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  authority  as  soon  as  this 
legislation  is  passed  into  law. 

Madam  President,  some  Members  of 
Congress  have  raised  the  concern— and 
it  is  a  well-founded  concern— that  the 
aid  we  are  sending  to  Africa,  and  spe- 
cifically Ethiopia,  is  not  reaching  the 
people  who  are  most  in  need.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  and  the  legislative 
history  accompanying  it.  ensures  that 
the  aid  will  reach  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  The  bill  furthermore  pro- 
vides that  the  food  wiU  be  delivered  in 
a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 

Let  us  today  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  American  people  who  have  so 
generously  contributed  to  famine 
relief  organisations,  by  making  a  gen- 
erous contribution  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  legislation  without  delay. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  Just  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  conference  agreement  as 
it  affects  those  items  under  the  Juris- 


diction of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, which  I  tttMii. 

Am  already  has  been  stated,  the  con- 
ference was  a  very  amicable  one.  and 
we  were  able  to  come  to  a  compromise 
agreement  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  funding 
provided  for  international  disaster  as- 
sistance and  migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance  should  be  available  for  ap- 
proximately 1  year,  that  is  two  quar- 
ters into  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
House  agreed  to  this  extended  avail- 
ability of  funding  in  exchange  for  the 
Senate's  willingness  to  drop  the  cap 
language  included  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  result  is  that  while  we  are  provid- 
ing the  administration  with  more 
funding  than  it  requested,  we  give 
them  more  flexibility  which  will  thus 
result  in  the  legislation  securing  a  sig- 
nature. 

The  conferees  also  modified  the  re- 
quirement for  a  5-day  notification  on 
intematkmal  disaster  assistance  so 
that  that  notification  may  be  waived 
in  life  threatening  dreumstances 
which  require  immediate  action.  While 
we  made  this  modification,  the  confer- 
ees included  strong  report  language 
that  it  does  not  expect  that  the  waiver 
will  be  utilised  except  where  absolute- 
ly necessary,  and  if  it  is  utilised,  the 
administration  must  report  immedi- 
ately on  the  reasons  why  and  also  pro- 
vide a  detailed  account  of  the  use  of 
the  funds. 

The  conferees  agreed  with  the 
Senate  language  which  provides  that 
the  funds  may  be  tued  only  for  Africa, 
language  which  is  intended  to  prevent 
waivers  available  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  fnmi  being  used  to 
make  these  funds  available  for  other 
purposes. 

Madam  President.  I  would  once 
again  like  to  thank  a  number  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  who  played  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation,  especially  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KsswsBYl.  Also.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  ranking  member.  Senator  iHoim. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Senator  Hattibld.  for  their  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  giving  final  congressional 
action  In  support  of  this  bipartisan  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  need  for  famine 
relief  in  Africa. 

As  one  who  has  recentiy  visited  the 
field.  I  can  say  firsthand  that  this 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  is. 
in  fact,  urgently  needed.  Millions  of 
men.  women,  and  children  across  the 
African  continent  face  one  of  this  cen- 
tury's worst  famines,  caused  by 
drought,  conflict,  and  years  of  agricul- 
tural decline. 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


Senator  Hatfikld.  ^  and  Senator  Coch- 
■AH.  for  moving  expeditiously  on  this 
conference  report)  within  hours  of 
House  action.  He  has  be«a  true  to  his 
commitment  to  obve  this  legislation 
forward  as  rapidly^as  possible,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  lif  e-threiteninc  intcrrupUon 
in  the  UjB.  food  aksistance  pipeline.  I 
also  want  to  commend  him  for  giving 
the  assurance  that  If  more  assistance 
for  Africa  is  neefed  in  the  months 
ahead,  he  is  prepared  to  reqM»a  once 
ai^— to  make  {certain  that  the 
United  States  maintains  its  life-saving 
leadership  in  meeting  50  percent  of 
the  immet  food  needs  in  Africa. 

I  also  want  to  aicknowledge  the  im- 
portant contributJons  of  the  Senate 
from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Kabxvi.  who 
is  chairman  of  thei  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee.  Earlier.  I  had  the  ivlvi- 
lege  of  Joining  hkn  in  introducing  a 
bill  that  would  have  given  extraordi- 
nary flexibility  to  the  President  in  re- 
sponding to  the  escalating  food  and 
relief  needs  in  Africa. 

But  I  agree  with  him  today,  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  presented 
at  the  special  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Emergency  Situation  in 
Africa,  which  in»  convened  last 
month  in  Geneva!  the  anmipriatlons 
contained  in  thi<  conference  report 
will  be  adequate  tf  they  are  fuUy  uti- 
lized by  the  admiilistration  for  the  re- 
mainder of  thisye^.  ^_ 

Madam  Presidelit.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  be  the  ccm^'^'*''*'^  member  of 
the  UJS.  delegatktt  to  the  J3JX.  Confer- 
ence-which  was  headed  by  Vice  Pred- 
dent  Bush— and  which  brought  to- 
gether more  than  100  cmeemed  gov- 
ernments, most  ifepresented  by  their 
foreign  ministers  lor  other  high-level 
officials.  During  2  days  of  general 
debate,  and  3  dgys  of  woiklng-level 
meetings  on  conditions  in  the  hardest 
hit  countries— su«h  as  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan— this  Conference  uentA  not 
only  to  focus  the  ^world's  attention  on 
the  crisis  in  AMoL  but  it  also  provided 
detailed  inf  ormatiim  on  what  more  the 
international  con^unity  needs  to  do 
to  avert  an  even  greater  famine.  It  also 
served  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Secretary-General's  newly  created 
Office  for  Emerfency  Operations  in 
Africa,  headed  by*  Brad  Morse,  and  to 
underscore  the  need  for  better  coordi- 
naUon  within  the  U  J*,  system  in  re- 
sponding more  effectively  to  the  Afri- 
can crisis. 

As  outlined  by  the  U.N.,  the  unmet 
food  and  reUef  i^eeds  in  the  affected 
countries  of  Africa  for  the  remataida- 
of  this  year  is  j«|>roximately  $13  bil- 
lion. What  we  Are  appropriating  tai 
this  conference  report  will  clearly 
bring  our  total  finding  to  the  level  we 
have  committed  •urselves— namely,  to 
50  percent  of  the  unmet  food  and 
reUef  needs  in  Africa. 

M^^"*  Presidtint.  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  was  gratif^  to  read  a  press  ac 
count  of  Brad  iMorae's  preliminary 


report  on  the  resulU  of  last  month's 
Conference  in  Geneva,  in  which  he  in- 
dicated that  more  than  half,  and  per- 
haps two-thtrds,  of  the  outstanding 
needs  in  Africa  have  now  been  pledged 
by  the  international  community.  This 
is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Conference  and  the  worii  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  oooferenoe  report  we  are 
moving  fMward  this  afternoon— fol- 
lowing its  adoption  by  the  House  esrli- 
er— will  guarantee  the  success  of  this 
international  effort,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  clearing 
it  for  the  President's  signature. 

Mr.  DOMKNICI.  Madam  Presidait, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  African  famine 
relief  supplonental  appropriation  con- 
ference agreement  now  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Chairman  Hat- 
nsLD,  and  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
f oeea  for  completing  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide emogency  food  and  disaster  ss- 
sistanoe  to  help  the  African  pet^le  re- 
cover from  devastating  drought  and 
famine. 

HJl.  1289  provides  $0.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.3  billion  in 
outlays  lot  fiscal  year  1985  famine 
relief  and  recover}  assistance  to 
Africa. 

>fy^*Mii  President,  I  would  note  that 
thto  conference  agreement  provides  re- 
sources substantially  above  current  es- 
timates of  need.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration taMHcates  that,  as  required  by 
title  n  of  the  bill,  it  wHl  ensure  that 
no  funds  will  be  obligated  that  cannot 
be  eff ectivdy  used. 

We  must  ensure  that  food  and  recov- 
ery aasistanoe  are  provided  to  the  Afri- 
can people  suffering  from  famine  and 
drou^t  in  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient manner  possible. 

With  congressional  action  to  date 
and  possible  later  requlranents  taken 
into  aooount,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  \m  $4.6  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.3  biUion  in 
outlays  below  its  section  302(a)  alloca- 
tion under  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  conference  agreement, 
together  with  possible  later  requlre- 
mmts,  to  the  congressional  budget 
and  the  Presldait's  budget  request  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoan.  as  follows:  ^ 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICKR. 
there  any  further  debate? 

Mr.  BCELCHER.  Madam  President, 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
provide  that  seeticm  416  would  be  uti- 
lized as  part  of  the  African  aid  that  we 
are  going  to  provide  during  the  bal- 
ance of  this  fiscal  year  and  into  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Up  until  the  acc^t- 
ance  of  the  amendment,  only  Public 
Law  480  was  being  used  in  the  bill  for 
the  food  donaticms.  By  adding  section 
416  with  my  amendment,  we  assured 
the  possibility  of  its  use.  and  there  are 
several  reasons  for  doing  that. 

First,  section  416  is  more  flexible 
than  is  PubUc  Law  480.  Briefly,  the 
private  voluntary  organisations  that 
i«>ply  through  either  Public  Law  480 
or  section  416  for  food  draations  from 
the  United  SUtes  have  to  have  those 
^plications  considered  by  AID,  which 
lo(As  to  three  separate  groups— a  rep- 
resentative of  AID.  a  representative  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Departinent  of  Agriculture— to  review 
the  specific  applications  and  to  grant 
their  approvaL  Once  that  Lb  done,  the 
food  aid  then  becomes  available  to 
that  particular  private  voluntary  orga- 
nization. 

Section  416  in  many  cases  is  pre- 
ferred to  PubUc  Law  480.  There  are 
reasons  for  that.  Section  416  permits 
donation,  barter,  or  reduced  prices  for 
dairy  and  wheat  commodities  in  the 
United  SUtes  to  be  distributed  by  the 
private  voluntary  organizations  in  the 
pellicular  countries  for  which  they 
are  applying.  Section  416  also  permits 
some  monetisation.  What  that  means 
\i  that  a  portion  of  the  commodity  can 
be  sold  on  the  open  mai^et  in  that 
particular  country  to  cover  swne  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  processing  the  particular 
commodity,  the  distribution  of  that 
commodity  within  the  country,  and 
the  incidental  costs  that  go  with  the 
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distribution  of  the  eommodlty  or  nin- 
ntnc  a  food  procram  nwh  m  ia  done  in 
Africa.  Tbe  monettaatlon  amount  Is 
looked  at  on  a  caeeby-caee  baiit  by 
our  people  in  Waehlngton  and  then 
the  decision  Is  made  on  how  much 
could  be  monetlMd.  It  is  a  iMVctical 
means  of  aUowlnc  for  the  operation  of 
the  private  voluntary  organiitlon  to 
make  sure  that  the  food  distribution  is 
carried  out  and  carried  out  in  a  timely 


Section  416  has  been  used  for  Afri- 
can aid  over  the  past  year.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Ml  million  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts have  been  distributed  in  Africa 
utlliiint  the  section  416  method.  How- 
ever, no  wheat  up  untfl  this  time  has 
been  involved  in  section  41G  i«iplica- 
tlons  for  African  relief.  I  am  not  sure 
why  that  is  true  because  certainly, 
there  Is  plenty  of  wheat  available  in 
CCC  hands  for  utUlatlon  through  sec- 
tion 416. 

The  March  1  CCC  commodity  inven- 
tory showed  that  there  were  375  mil- 
lion bushels  in  CCC  hands-that  is. 
owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  stored  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment—plus  675  million  in  farmer- 
owned  reserve.  Only  the  375  million 
bushels  would  be  available  through 
section  416  for  food  aid  programs,  but 
that  is  a  vast  amount  of  wheat,  and 
the  amount  that  the  CCC  will  have 
during  the  coming  mtmths  wUl  become 
even  larger  as  we  approach  the  next 
harvest 


I  hope  that  the  amendment  that  we 
adopted  here  before  and  was  slightly 
modified  by  the  Congress  will  be  ad- 
hered to  by  AID.  And  I  repeat  this  tri- 
umvirate of  OMB.  AID.  and  Depsft- 
ment  of  Agriculture  must  approve 
thcee  applications. 

I  hope  that  the  triumvirate  compiles 
with  the  amendhnent  for  the  provision 
of  section  416  aid.  The  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  conferees  sayit  that 
not  more  than  300.000  metric  tons  of 
agricultural  commodities  wUl  be  made 
available  for  the  African  natifms  on 
the  basis  of  donations. 

There  is  a  couple  of  provisos,  only 
the  first  of  which  I  will  mention,  and 
that  is  this  proviso:  That  50  percent  of 
the  commodities  made  available  under 
this  sentence  shaD  be  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  wheat  {noducts.  That  means 
that  of  the  commodities  that  are  avail- 
able under  sectkm  416.  which  are  dairy 
and  wheat,  half  of  them  will  be  wheat. 

Now.  that  particular  proviso  is  In 
there  for  a  purpose,  to  make  sure  that 
private  voluntary  organisations  are 
aware  that  they  can  apply  for  wheat 
or  wheat  products  fnMU  the  CCC 
under  secti<»i  416. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  carried  the 
language  in  the  sentence  preceding 
that,  that  the  CCC  shall  make  avail- 
able throu^  these  private  volimtary 
organisations  this  donation  for  Afri- 
can nations  requiring  emergency  food 


ssslstanre  throughout  this  **'«~*«' 
year. 

I  would  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
my  good  friend  from  Mississippi,  if  he 
will  respond  to  a  question  at  this 
point 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  try  to  respond  to  the  Sena- 
tor's questlm^^^ 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President.  I 
would  ask  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  resp(xid  to  this 
question:  Is  it  his  intention  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  conferees  that  the  i»t>- 
vislons  of  section  416  be  utUlaed  in  the 
manner  that  I  have  described  for  dis- 
tribution of  wheat  and  dairy  products 
to  needy  African  nations  through  sec- 
tion 416? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President. 
wiU  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MELUHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  hajom  to  re- 
spond in  the  affirmative.  I  hope,  as 
does  the  Senator  fran  Montana,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  wiU  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  authority  which  he 
has  under  section  416  to  make  dona- 
tions of  wheat  as  well  as  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  needy  nations.  We  approved 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  stmie  time  ago  that  wheat  be 
included  along  with  dairy  products  in 
this  section,  and  we  think  that  it  is  a 
helpful  alternative  and  an  additional 
means  by  which  we  can  make  surplus 
commodities  in  this  country  available 
to  those  nations  that  are  not  as  fortu- 
nate as  are  we  to  have  such  a  produc- 
tive agricultural  sector. 

The  Senator  offered  this  amend- 
ment when  we  had  the  legislation  on 
the  floor.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Soutte.  We  urged  conferees  to  agree  to 
it.  We  were  happy  they  did  pennit  this 
language  to  be  carried  forward  in  the 
conference  report  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  although  it 
was  revised.  But  nonetheless,  even 
with  the  revision.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  intent  of  the  conferees  is  that 
wheat  and  dairy  products  be  donated 
under  section  416  of  this  program  that 
we  have  approved  to  provide  famine 
relief  in  Africa. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  thank 
him  for  his  assistance  In  developing 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  going  to 
provide  some  much-needed  relief  and 
will  indirectly  benefit  the  farmers  in 
our  country  who  have  produced  the 
surplus.       

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
frmn  BflsslsstppL  I  think  the  language 
is  clear,  and  I  am  happy  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fran  Mississippi 
interprets  the  language  as  I  do. 

Madam  President,  the  amount  of 
food  that  we  have  available  for  dona- 
tion to  the  starving  and  malnourished 
in  African  nations  is  rather  staggering 
in  terms  of  both  wheat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. I  mentioned  what  wheat  was 
available  as  of  the  March  1  inventory. 
I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  as  of 


the  same  date  and  the  same  CCC  com- 
modity inventory,  we  have  available 
1.153  blUkm  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk.  6M  million  pounds  of  cheese, 
and  363  million  pounds  of  butter. 

Madam  Presldait.  this  is  a  stagger- 
ing amount  of  dairy  products  and  a 
vary  substantial  amount  of  wheat  in 
surplus  condition  in  CCC  ownnshlp. 
It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  we  can 
ezpedltloualy  provide  these  commod- 
ities as  well  as  other  surplus  commod- 
ities from  the  United  Stotes  for  the 
relief  of  the  famine-stricken  countries 
In  Africa  and  other  so  inflicted  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  final  passage  of  the  con- 
ferraoe  report  on  H.R.  1330.  the 
urgent  supplemental  for  African 
famine  relief.  The  route  to  this 
moment  has  been  a  long,  circuitous 
one.  around  the  obstacles  of  potential 
nongermane  amendments.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  have  preferred  to  have 
voted  on  final  passage  of  this  urgently 
needed  emergency  assistance  for  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  long  before  now. 
There  are  people  who  are  suffering 
from  extreme  famine  on  another  con- 
tinent, who  are  awaiting  the  relief 
that  this  country  has  promised  to  send 
them.  It  is  the  hcwe  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  the  President  will 
sign  this  measure  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  Congress  has  passed  this  con- 
ference report. 

nmnAKV  or  paovisiom 

This  urgent  supplemental  provides 
both  food  and  nonfood  aid  to  Ethio- 
pia, Sudan  and  other  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rican countries,  devastated  by  pro- 
longed drought  and  famine  conditions. 
The  agreement  reached  by  Senate  and 
House  conferees  represents  a  viable 
compromise  in  the  funding  levels  pre- 
viously endorsed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

This  conference  report  includes  $384 
million  for  Utle  n  of  Public  Law  480. 
the  Food-for-Peace  Program,  to  be 
avaUable  through  December  31.  1985. 
It  also  provides  for  the  use  of  $16  mil- 
lion in  unobligated  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  balances.  The  conferees 
further  underlined  their  intent  by 
specifying  that  these  commodities  be 
delivered  to  African  nations  no  later 
than  December  31,  1985.  Further,  the 
conference  agreement  incorporates 
the  House-passed  set-aside  of  up  to 
$100  million  that  may  be  spent  for 
Inland  transportation  under  certain 
terms  and  conditions.  In  addition,  this 
supplemental  contains  $175  million  for 
disaster  and  refugee  assistance,  which 
may  be  extended  to  March  31,  1986. 
Also,  an  emergency  reserve  of  $335 
million  hss  been  established  to  provide 
flexibility  in  case  unforeseeable  cir- 
cumstances occur. 
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OOMCLVIIDM 

Madam  President, 
chairman 
member  of 
mittee,  Mr. 

HIS,  are  to  be  commlended  for  steering 
this  urgently  needed  supplemental 
through  a  most  difficult  process  in 
order  to  provide  relief  to  famine  vle- 


tims  in  sub-Saharan 
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the  distinguished 
iknking  minority 
the  Appropriations  Oom- 
HattibLd,  and  Mr. 


African  countries. 


In  addition.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Appronriatlons  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  CocmuM.  for  remaining 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  starving  Afri- 
cans while  being  i^sponsible  to  the 
deficit  reduction  needs  of  our  own 
country's  economy. 

The  President  ha$  promised  to  sign 
this  biU  as  soon  as  p^ble.  so  that  the 
relief  measures  cmitalned  in  it  can  be 
programmed  expeditiously  and  sent 
overseas  to  help  deviate  the  ongoing 
famine  tragedy  afflicting  so  many  Af- 
rican countries.  Let^s  pass  this  meas- 
ure today,  so  that  help  can  be  on  its 
way.  , 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President, 
before  asking  for  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  I  might  add  that  I 
recall  one  of  the  first  experiences  I 
had  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
serious  famine  situajtlon  in  Africa  was 
a  day  when  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair  conducted  hearings.  We  had 
the  opportunity  to  ^view  a  report  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Da«- 
roRTHl  and  look  at  lihotographs  irtiich 
he  had  taken  on  a  recent  trip  he  made 
to  that  sub-Sahara ;  area  in  Africa.  I 
recall  at  that  time  the  interest  ex- 
pressed by  the  Sen|itor  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kasskbaum]  in  the  situation  and 
her  support  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legisls^on.  This  supple- 
mental provides  thisi  needed  food  aid.  I 
express  the  appredittion  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Chair  if  or  her  important 
assistance  in  identifying  this  need,  as- 
sessing the  need,  and  arriving  at  the 
appropriate  level  of  support  to  help 
solve  this  problem,   i 

Madam  President,  if  there  is  no  fur- 
ther debate,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  r^M>rt. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreekng  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  j 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference-report  wss  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I !  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lajt  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  state  the  sinendments  in  dis- 
agreement. ' 

The  legislative  de^k  read  as  follows: 

Retolved,  Thst  the  Qouae  recede  from  iU 
dlBssreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  Ull,  and 
concur  therein  with  aa  amendment  aa  fol- 
lows: 


In  Ueu  of  tbe  matter  propoacd  by  said 
amendment,  insett:  of  wMOi  $384,009,000  U 
A«T«fty  ufprofrtatM  to  be  avaUable  throuttt 
December  31.  l$tS.  and  $10,000,000  Aatt  be 
derived  from  imoM<0atod  balaneet  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Retotoed,  That  the  Bouse  recede  from  ita 
rlisairffmant  to  tbe  amendment  of  the 
Benate  numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  Mil.  and 
odocur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Inaert: .  to  be  avoXUMe  only  for 
tsefc  pwipose  and  to  remain  avaiMHe  untU 
March  31,  lOSt:  Provided.  That  the  CommU- 
tee  on  Approfrtationa  of  eaOi  Hoiue  of  Con- 
greu  ia  notified  five  dan^  in  advance  of  the 
obUoation  of  ant  fknda  made  availabte 
under  thie  paragraph,  unUte  the  emergeney 
i»  Ufe  threatening  and  immediate  action  it 


Reeotved,  Tbat  tbe  House  recede  from  its 
rtlsiiTeament  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Benate  numbered  8  to  tbe  aforesaid  Mil.  and 
eooeur  thoein  with  an  amendment  as  M- 
Iowa: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoaed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  notwithstanding  any 
other  praniaion  of  law, 

Remttved,  That  the  Houae  recede  from  its 
<«imi«^infiit  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbend  9  to  the  aforesaid  MU.  and 
oooeur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  tbe  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: ,  to  be  avaUable  only  for 
audi  pwpoae  and  to  remain  avaiUMe  until 
March  31.  It* 

Reaotved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
illisiniiiiiHiil  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  wmwiii'irf  14  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 
DiapoaiUon  ofJUdiUonal  Agricultural  Com^ 

moditiea  Under  Section  419  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1940 

To  prevent  the  waate  of  commodiUea  ac- 
guired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Arough  price  a»m>ort  operationa.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahaU  make  avail- 
able, Otroagh  Private  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tlana  for  donation  to  African  nationa  re- 
guirtng  emergency  food  aaatatanee,  for  cal- 
endar year  199S,  not  more  than  two  hundred 
thouaand  metric  tone  of  agricultural  com- 
modiUea:' Provided.  That  SO  perceiUium  of 
the  commodiUea  made  avaUaJble  under  thia 
aentence  ihaU  be  in  the  form  of  wheat  or 
wheat  prodweta:  Provided  further.  That  name 
of  the  commoditiea  made  available  for  dona- 
tion  under  thia  aentence  ahatt  be  made  avail- 
able until  Ote  Secretary  of  Agriculture  haa 
certified  to  the  appropriate  eommitteea  of 
the  Congreu  that  the  commoditiea  ^lall  not 
be  diatributed  Otrough  or  otherwiae  be  al- 
lowed to  came  under  the  poaaeaaion  or  con- 
trol of  the  Oovemment  of  Ethiopia.  The  Cor- 
poration ihaU  v<ur,  with  reaped  to  the  com- 
moditiea donated  under  the  foregoing  aen- 
tence. tranaporting,  handling,  and  other 
chatgea.  induding  Ute  coat  of  overaeaa  deliv- 
ery. Such  donatlona  ahaU  be  in  addition  to 
the  levA  of  aatiatanee  programnted  under 
any  other  auUiority. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3. 6. 8, 9.  and  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness wherein  Senators  may  speak  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quotum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ojectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  VmATE  ACTION  ON 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  44 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  action  taken 
on  Thursday.  March  38,  on  Calendar 
No.  5.  Sowte  Joint  Resolution  44.  be 
vitiated  and  the  Joint  resoluticm  be 
placed  back  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— Madam 
President.  I  remove  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  MSIASURES  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE  BCadam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  HR. 
730,  Cocopah  Indian  Tribe,  it  be  held 
at  the  desk  pending  further  diqxisi- 
tion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  once  the  Senate  receives  from  the 
Houae  HJR.  1847,  a  bill  to  amend  TiUe 
38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission,  it  be 
held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dis- 
position.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF 
NO&ONATION  OF  PAUL  A.  ADAMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Milam  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nomination  of  Paul 
A.  Adams,  to  be  Inq>ector  General. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  be  sequentially  referred 
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to  the  Cammlttee  oo  Banking.  Hous- 
Inc  and  Urtwn  Atttim  that  if  and 
when  reported  hf  the  Bankhw  Com- 
mittee, the  irrrr*-^***^  be  referred  to 
the  Oovemmental  Aff aln  Committee 
for  not  to  eseeed  90  calendar  days. 

The  PRBSroiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 
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EXSCUnVK  SBB8ION 

Mr.  IX»X.  Madam  Preeldrat.  I  aik 
unanimoiM  cofMent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  warion  to  oonatder  the 
following  nominatkma  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  Calendar  Na  M.  Mar- 
ianne Mele  Hall.  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal:  Calendar  No.  87.  Frank  H. 
Conway.  Department  of  Justice:  Cal- 
endar No.  6S.  James  R.  Laf  f  ooa  De- 
partment of  Justice.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetton.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  eooaent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  eonsklered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  no  problem  on  this  side  with  the  re- 
quest.   

The  PREBIDDfG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominatk»is  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

OuriSHiai  RoTMJT  Tmaanu. 

m»hmmi»  ifde  Ball,  of  New  Jeney,  to  be 
a  Coaamtaiaaer  d  the  Oopyricfat  Royalty 
Tribowl  for  the  unexptred  term  of  wren 
yaan  tram  Septonber  X7.  IMX 

Dsr AamsHT  or  JmncB 

Frank  B.  Conway,  of  Me—rhiwttt  to  be 
a  Member  tf  the  Pnrelgn  dalmi  Settlement 
mmmhrtnn  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  expMnc  September  M.  1M7.  (Reap- 
pointment) 

James  R.  lAffoon.  of  California,  to  be 
United  States  M«i»i««i  for  the  Southern 
DMrlet  of  CeUfomla  for  the  term  of  four 
yeara  (Reappointment) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  recoosider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomlnatioas  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  Uty  that 
moUmi  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ta 

Mr.  DOIX.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notlfled  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominatlonk. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  turn  to  the 
Legislative  Calendar  and  pass  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  items:  Calendar  No. 
48.  House  Joint  Resolution  188;  Calen- 
dar No.  49.  House  Joint  Resolution  74. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I  am 
happy  to  inform  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  those  two  items  have 
been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOI£  I  appreciate  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  calen- 
dar items  Just  identified  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


FAIR  HOX7SINO  MONTH 
The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  188) 
to  i1rr*i"«»*  Amll  1985  as  "Fair  Hous- 
ing Month."  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT 
RETAIL  OROCER  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  74)  to 
^f^^mt»  the  week  of  September  8. 
1985.  as  "National  Independent  RetaU 
Orocer  Week."  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  tMrd  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  recmsider  the  vote  by  which 
that  acti<m  was  taken. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legidative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.    DOLE.    Madam    President.    I 
should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  minority 


Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
would  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that 
following  routine  morning  business,  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  take  up  the  following  meas- 
ures: The  Export  Admlnlstrati<m  Act 
extension,  if  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  that  no  floor  amendments  be 
in  order  Calendar  No.  15.  &  41S.  war 
risk  iwm^n*^,  also  If  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  that  no  floor  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order  the  auto  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  bUl  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
today,  the  soHaOIed  Abdnor  Mil:  and 
fLR  1888.  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Program  which  I  under- 
stand the  House  is  acting  on  at  this 
very  moment. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be 
roUeall  votes  expected  throughout 
Wednesday's  session,  possibly  two.  or 
three,  or  more.  It  had  been  my  hope 
that  we  could  complete  action  <m  all  of 
these  matters  tomorrow,  but  it  will 
depend  on  whether  or  not  Members 
wish  to  pursue  any  particular  measure 
with  additional  amendments. 

It  is  my  understanding  there  win  be 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sracnal  to 
HJl.  1886.  which  wiU  be  a  8-nKmth  ex- 
tension of  F8C  benefits. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAT. 
APRILS.  1985 

OBBsa  roa  sscsu  uirm.  ii  ajl 
Mr.  DOIA  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  ccnnpletes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  11  ajn.  on 
Wednesday.  April  8. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  Foa  sBuuwinoii  or  csanmi  bssatobs 

Mr.  DOLE.  Further.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  there 
be  special  orders  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  for  the  following  Senators: 
CocRBAM.  ZoaiKsxT.  Psozmax. 
CoHBP.  and  RocxBrsLLca.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
OKosa  roa  TaAwmoa  or  locnm  iioaaiao 
avtimaa 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  q)eclal 
orders  J\ist  identified.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  12:30  pjn. 
with  statemenU  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  Presidoit.  I  am 
Just  advised  that  the  House  has  passed 
on  a  voice  vote  H  Jl.  1888.  the  Federal 
supplemental  unemployment  compen- 
sation measure.  I  assume  that  we 
could  dispose  of  that  tomorrow  and 
that  might  help  dispose  some  of  the 
other  items  that  we  would  like  to  pass. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Bladam  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield.  I  share  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  hope  and  belief 
that  once  that  matter  Involving  Feder- 
al supplementary  compensation  is 
acted  upon,  the  chances  of  taking  up 
the  war  risk  Insurance  measure  and 
the  extension  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  would  be  considerably  Im- 
proved. I  hope  that  would  be  the  case, 
that  we  could  take  this  up  and  not 
have  problems  with  amendments.  I  am 
in  no  position  to  assure  the  majority 
leader  of  that  at  this  moment 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  have  indicated, 
there  probably  will  be  at  least  one  ger- 
mane amendment  to  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  bill.  HJL 
1886. 1  assume  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  may  Join  in  an  amend- 
ment, and  there  may  be  others. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
Mr.  KENNEDT.  Madam  President, 
as  the  majority  leader  knows,  several 


days  ago.  Senator  Wncxxa  and  I  in- 
troduced a  Joint  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolutkm  96,  to  condemn  the 
recent  killings  in  South  Africa  and  to 
request  a  report  f  ipm  the  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

I  have  had  a  ni*nber  of  calls  about 
other  matters  on  the  calendar.  I  want 
to  reiterate  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  wanted  very  mu<ih  for  the  Senate  to 
be  able  to  go  on  record  on  this  aspect 
of  the  South  Afri^  issue'  in  a  timely 
way.  I  am  quite  pijepared— and  I  know 
I  speak  for  Senate*-  Wnocxa  as  well- 
to  cooperate  with  {the  majority  leader 
in  a  very  brief  time  agreement  for  tiie 
consideration  of  tqat  resolution. 

I  raise  this  issuf  with  the  majority 
leader  again  because  of  the  problem  of 
timeliness.  I  am  ahrare  of  the  actions 
which  have  been  tUten  in  the  Fordgn 
Relations  Commi^ee  on  legislative 
matters,  which  wiU  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  jthe  future,  and  we 
will  certainly  hav«  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about  those  lieasures  in  a  timely 
way.  I  think  that  this  situation,  with 
respect  to  the  recebt  killings,  calls  for 
Senate  action  now.i 

Madam  Presidenlt.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  t«xt  of  my  resolution 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rcooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  tjo  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO.  as  followc! 

S.J.Rks.90 

Whereai  apartheid, is  a  system  of  Institu- 
tionalised racism  Vtalf.  oppremea  33  mOUon 
black  people  in  South  Africa; 

Whereas  apartheid|  is  a  system  tbat  can 
only  be  maintained  Ity  the  activities  of  the 
South  African  security  forces: 

Whereas  on  March  |l.  1»8S.  the  South  Af- 
rican police  opened  tk*  on  a  crowd  of  Mack 
people  in  the  Easterh  Cape  area  of  South 
Africa.  UUIns  at  leait  nineteen  individuals 
and  woundinc  many  laore: 

Whereas  these  kllliass  have  brought  the 
death  toll  In  South  Africa  during  the  past 
year  to  a  total  of  344;  and 

Whereas  the  Oongiess  desirea  a  full  and 
impartial  report  on  the  drcumstanoea  of  the 
recent  violence: 

Reaolved  by  the  Satiate  and  Hotae  of  Rep- 
naentative*  of  the  Vkited  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  aeeewMed, 

Sk.  1.  The  Consre^  of  the  United  States 
endorses  the  statemeats  of  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  on  March  31.  ItSS.  that 

(a)  the  system  ofl  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  is  "totally  repMgnant  to  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtea;" 

(b>  these  most  recent  kUlings  "underline 
how  evil  and  unacceptable  apartheid  is:" 
and 

(c>  this  most  recent  act  of  violence  by  the 
South  African  police  Is  "deplorable  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  nothing 
except  denunciation  tb  say  for  it." 

Sac.  2.  The  (^ongrc^  requests  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  oondact  an  Independent  In- 
vestisatlon  of  the  viblence  in  the  Bastem 
C^pe  during  the  |^riod  of  March  31 
through  34.  IMS.  and  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  C<HiiTess  by  AprO  30,  198S,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  violence,  indud- 
ing.  but  not  Umited  to.  the  number  of 
people  killed  and  wouhded. 


Ssc.  3.  The  Coogress  requests  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  had  no  hesitancy  last  week  in 
adopting  a  resolution  on  the  issue  of 
trade  with  Japan.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  act  in  a  simUarty  expeditious  way  to 
condemn  the  recent  massacre  in  South 
Africa.  The  residutlon  I  have  offered 
uses  the  language  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  has  condemned  the  killings 
on  several  occasions,  and  I  would  hope 
we  could  get  imimpt  bipartisan  action 
on  the  reaolutlon  by  the  Senate. 

I  reiterate  for  the  record  and  to  the 
maj(»1^  leader  that  I  want  to  see 
other  i^Tift**"  passed  ss  well,  and  I 
would  not  hold  it  up.  so  long  as  I  have 
a  chance  to  offer  my  resolution  as  an 
amenAnent  to  anothn-  bill  in  a  timely 
manner.  If  It  is  not  possible  to  act  on  it 
as  a  freewrtandlng  resolution. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  work,  with 
the  majmlty  leader  and  the  adminis- 
tration, if  this  is  their  desire,  over  the 
course  of  the  evening  to  discuss  the 
spedflc  language  of  the  resolution  and 
try  to  vtMtti  an  agreement  to  condonn 
the  kOllngs  of  March  21. 

I  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  has  any  reaction  to  such  a  pos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Soiator  from  Massachusetts  will  yield, 
I  am  Just  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
Saiate  Joint  Resolution  96. 1  know  of 
the  Senator's  stitmg  feeling  and  sin- 
cere oonoem  as  weU  as  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Senator  Wkickbl 

I  have  not  discussed  this  matter  per- 
sonally with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  will  be  pleased  to  do  that  I  can 
do  it  yet  this  evening.  He  happens  to 
be  in  a  meeting  in  my  ottice,  and  if 
there  is  sane  way  to  do  it.  I  would  be 
happy  to  make  that  announcemoit  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  That  would  be  en- 
tirely acceptable  to  me.  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  been  told  by  the  spon- 
sors of  other  measures  that  this  may 
be  the  last  hurdle  prior  to  their  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  so  (M*  not 

I  would  certainly  work  with  the 
leader  to  seek  expeditious  action  on 
other  measures  which  are  ready  for 
action. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  chair- 
person of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
who  now  presides  over  the  Senate  are 
thorou^ily  familiar  with  this  issue. 

I  welcome  whatever  response  the 
majority  leader  might  have. 

Mr.  DOUL  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  wHl  make  inquiries  of  both  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kansas  and 


the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
disniHS  this  matter  with  them  as  yet. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  a  hear- 
ing has  been  set  ia  tiiat  correct  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  96  for  April 
15  or  the  week  of  April  IS? 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  The  hearing  in 
April  is  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
separate  legislatitm  which  has  been  in- 
troduced. This  legislation,  which  a 
number  of  us  offered,  includes  provi- 
sions relating  to  bank  loans  and  new 
investment  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
sale  of  South  African  Krugerrands  in 
the  United  States. 

The  (diairman  of  the  committee  indi- 
cated he  would  hold  hearings  and  gave 
assurances  that  there  would  be  an  op- 
portunity for  a  marinip  on  that  legisla- 
ticm.  But  that  is  a  separate  issue  from 
the  resolution  I  have  offered  to  con- 
demn the  massacre  which  occurred  on 
March  21,  and  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  could  act  on  it  before  we  ad- 
journ for  the  Easter  recess. 

The  report  in  the  Rand  Daily  Mafl 
of  March  26.  published  in  South 
Africa,  is  in  conflict  with  the  South 
African  Government's  explanaticm, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  cataeat  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rioord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rand  Daily  Mall.  Bfardi  36. 
1985] 

CjovBunmrr's  Vbbsioh  or  Sbootimgs  Qnss- 
TiomD— Cbows  Caucbt  m  CBOSsmts, 
SatsPFP 

(By  Chris  fteimond)  * 

Caps  Town.— The  Progressive  Federal 
Party  yesterday  published  a  comprehensive 
dossier  detaOIng  a  significantly  dlffermt 
version  of  last  Ttaunday's  Ultenbage  shoot- 
ings to  the  (me  given  in  Parliament  by  the 
Minister  of  Law  and  Order,  Mr.  Louis  le 
Orange. 

Copies  of  the  dossier  were  amt  to  the 
State  President.  Mr.  P  W  Botha.  Mr.  Le 
Orange,  and  the  Minister  of  Cooperation 
and  Developoaent.  Dr.  Oerrit  Vlljoen. 

It  will  also  be  sent  to  the  commission  of 
inquiry  which  has  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  shooting  in  whfcdi  Police  killed  19 
bladu  who  were  marching  In  a  funeral  pro- 
cession in  the  Langa  township  near  mten- 
hsge. 

The  inf  ormatlrai  will  be  used  extensively 
during  a  debate  in  Parliament  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

The  dossier  was  compiled  aftw  a  visit  to 
Uitenhage  on  Friday  by  six  PFP  MFfe:  Mrs. 
Helen  Suzman.  Dr.  Alex  Boralne.  Mr.  Ray 
Swait  Mr.  Errol  Moorcroft.  Mr.  John  Mal- 
comess  and  Mr.  Andrew  Savage. 

It  included  nine  affidavits  by  witnesses  to 
the  shooting,  including  a  number  of  people 
who  were  wounded. 

Arising  out  of  the  sworn  statements  which 
the  PFP  has  received,  they  alleged  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  police  prevented  people  from  travel- 
ing in  motor  vehicles  to  the  funeral  cm 
Thursday: 
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The  crowd  «u  peaoeful  umI  there  waa  no 
evidence  Uwt  ther  curled  atldu.  meats  and 
petrol  bomla: 

Tbcre  waa  at  Icaat  one  poUoe  Omtr  ar- 
moured vehicle  ahewi  of  the  crowd  and  one 
behind  the  crowd.  Shots  were  fired  from 
both  OMplis  and  the  crowd  was  caught  in 

llll   lUHSflll. 

■videnee  was  that  the  first  person  to  be 
shot  and  kflled  was  a  boy  on  a  bicycle  who 
was  cloanst  to  the  Casplr.  This  was  followed 
by  a  fusillade  of  shoU  In  which  both  rifles 
and  shotcuns  were  used; 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  crowd  had 
"suirounAad"  the  Caspir  and  that  police 
were  f oreed  to  Are  in  self -defence  ss  claimed 
tai  the  of  tlcial  version; 

There  was  evidence  that  the  police  did  not 
restrict  their  firinc  to  a  sinde  volley,  but 
that  the  firinc  continued  after  the  people 
had  becun  fleeinc: 

AlVn^**— -  were  made  of  the  police  col- 
lectiw  stones  and  strewing  them  amonc  the 
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But.  In  any  event.  I  will  consult  both 
Senators  and  advise  the  distinguished 
Senator  fmn  IfassachusetU  sometime 
tomorrow  morning. 


UNTIL  11  AJfL. 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  3.  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  11  ajn.  on 
Wednesday.  April  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:29  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  untU 
Wednesday.  April  3. 1086.  at  11  ajn. 


Wounded  people  at   the ^ — 

under  poliee  guard.  It  was  not  possible  for 
the  public  to  visit  the  hospltaL  Wounded 
people  feared  they  would  be  arrested  if  they 
went  to  the  hospttal  for  treatment 

The  VWP  group  asked  why  teargas  had 
not  been  used,  snd  suggested  that  the 
weather  on  the  day  of  the  shooting  and  the 
terrain  waa  ideally  suited  for  the  use  of  gas. 

The  group  said  it  ended  lU  visit  to  niten- 
hage  "with  feelings  of  the  gnvcst  disquiet 
over  the  dtacrependes  between  the  official 
report  of  the  killings  and  what  we  ourselves 
had  seen  and  beard". 

At  a  Press  conference  In  Cape  Town  short- 
ly after  the  release  of  the  dossier.  Mrs. 
Sumnan  said  a  request  for  a  special  partla- 
mentary  debate  on  the  shootings  had  been 
refused,  bat  the  party  had  been  told  n 
would  be  able  to  refer  to  the  shootings 
duriiw  the  debate  today  and  tomorrow  of 
the  white  "own  affairs"  budget. 

She  said  the  police  at  Uitenhage  had  been 
unoo-operatlre  and  had  hampered  the 
group's  investigations. 

"We  are  aU  convinced  that  this  was  not  a 
riotous  situation."  she  aakL 

Dr.  Boralne  said  he  believed  that  if  the 
police  had  not  stopped  the  people  from 
wing  vehldes  to  travel  to  the  funeral— 
which  many  clearly  did  not  know  had  been 
banned— the  shooting  could  have  been 
avoided. 

In  the  official  ^errion  of  the  shooting.  Mr. 
Le  Orange  saldpoUce  had  been  forced  to 
open  fire  on  the  crowd  in  self-defense  after 
it  refused  an  order  to  disperse,  had  ignored 
warning  shots,  bad  surrounded  the  police 
and  had  started  pelting  the  police  with 
sticks,  atones  and  petrol  bombs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
because  of  the  dispute  over  the  facts.  I 
would  tuH>e  the  Senate  request  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Inform  us  as 
much  as  possible  about  that  tragedy. 
This  information  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  when  we  consid- 
er the  substantive  legislation  on  South 
Africa  in  the  future. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
know  the  general  concern  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee about  resolutions  being  introduced 
over  which  his  oHnmittee  would  have 
Jurisdiction,  being  taken  up  on  the 
floor  without  appropriate  consider- 
ation or  hearings. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  AprU  1. 
1985.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985: 
DvsanaaT  or  Stats 

Richard  Thomas  McCormack.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  the  permaasBt  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Or- 
ff„t.mtuw,  of  American  States,  with  the 
rank  of  Amhaiisrtor. 
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The  following-named  Marine  Corps  Kn- 
Usted   CommlsBloning  Education  Program 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Abelson.  Mark  D..  90M 
Fisher.  Lloyd  M.  1633 
Jones.  Harold  D..  1163 
Latorre  Jose  A.  0443 
Rosslgnol.  Jamea  A.  7130 
Sloat.  Barton  &.  3753 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
oen  Tralnli«  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  VA.  Marine  Corpa.  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
531  and  3107: 
Bushta.  Robert  E..  5967 
Campbell.  Ira  L..  1363 
Chadwlck.  David  J..  5896 
Clay.  Stephen  W..  7073 
Clifton.  Ronald  M.  1437 
Cooke.  James  R..  8666 
Hale.  Edward  E..  m.  3393 
Lawrence.  Michael  L..  6763 
McBvers.  Marcia  L..  5115 
McImaU.  James  P..  1354 
Heal.  Anthony  W..  7045 
Riley.  Jooeph  K.,  3337 
Thompson,  Mary  U,  3336 
VaUee.  Paul  A.  5367 
Wiley.  David  S..  5666 

The  foUowing-named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  tat  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corpa.  pursuant  to  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Adamlak.  David  V..  4706 
Adams.  Christopher  C.  3107 
Alexander.  Marc  R..  6976 
Altman.  Bern  J..  7633 
Armstrong.  Robert  K.,  Jr..  6315 
Arnold.  Ralph  B..  6306 
Adkins.  Lemonte  A.  5159 
Atkinson.  David  R..  6713 
Bai.  Shawn  E..  9369 
BaUey.  Jane  EJt.  3461 
Baldyga.  Jeffrey  R..  3367 
BaUard.  Daniel  W..  0366 


Bamonte,  Scott  M.  9674 

Barbam.  Dennis  J..  0149 

Barwis.  Robert  C.  3935 

Bates.  Troy  R..  6649 

BeUus.  Andrew  J..  9746 

Benvenutti.  Eugene  S..  Jr..  6141 

Best.  Kevin  J..  6043 

Blaise,  Lauren  R..  7567 

Bomeman,  John  R..  m.  2301 

Broberg.  Brian  M.  0941 

Brooks.  Kevin  S..  5455 

Bryant.  Mtehael  E..  3634 

Budway.  JSmes  E.,  7937 

Bushier.  Christopher  L.,  0339 

Cardan.  Anthony  J..  0872 

Carver.  John  D..  3330 

Gates.  Thomas  O..  5045 

Chase.  Andrew  D..  1311 

CisseL  Robert  C.  3641 

Clybome.  Thomas  M.  1960 

Coombs.  Richard  J..  6368 

Cooper.  Donald  N..  9936 

CostantliU.  William  R..  7691 

Coaad.  Oarey  L..  7733 

Crooe.  Raffaele.  4601 

CulpQ>per.  Edward  C.  5518 

Cuyno.  Dcnninlc  V.,  0164 

Dalton.  Ronald  R..  3906 

Davis.  Bruce  O..  1236 

Deist.  David  W..  0036 

Dejoie.  Bertel  J..  6645 

Devers.  James  El.  6160 

Deaelon.  Richard  M..  5720 

Dillard.  Mark  V..  4694 

Dram.  Jonathan  J..  6731 

Dougherty.  Timothy  L.  3491 

Duran.  John  M..  6454 

Duaan.  Robert  H..  n.  6751 

Edwards.  John  D.,  4577 

ElUa  John  D..  7341 

Evana.  Jamea  L..  3685 

Pain.  Ellen  E.,  0166 

FUkenbach.  Laura  A,  8483 
Piggina.  Gerald  D..  1563 
Pletcher.  Matthew  D..  5546 
Oabel.  William  H..  ni.  5191 
Oeier.  John  H..  11. 7331 
Oermano.  Donald  J..  3033 
Getty.  lUchard  K..  5303 
Goddard.  Brent  P..  7057 
Oodeauz.  Aaron  J..  5477 
Goodman.  Robert  A,  0216 
Graham.  Michael  R..  5285 
Habel.  Gregg  T..  9124 
Hale.  Brian  S..  1046 
Hall.  Jack  Q..  7649 
Hamby.  Andrew  L..  9953 
Hanaon.  Timothy  O..  7363 
Harria.  Paul.  Jr..  2754 
Hee.  Paul  J..  8657 
HeiUgan.  Lawrence.  F.X..  4844 
Hinckley.  Alan  W..  7124 
Hirsch.  Walter  D..  4598 
Holdsteln.  Christopher  M..  5035 
Holte.  Carl  T.,  9705 
Holzrichter.  Daniel  J..  4603 
Horine.  Bamberly  J..  2815 
Jenkins.  Kevin  C.  9943 
Jenaen.  Jamea  S..  0640 
Johnaon.  Richard  A.  Jr..  6760 
Johnaton.  Jeffrey  W..  6339 
Jones.  Andrew  L..  6888 
KeUy,  Steven  A,  3431 
Klein.  Gary  D..  8349 
Kowalkoskl.  Steven  A.  6224 
Kyser.  James  O..  IV.  4040 
Lafave.  Daniel  J..  0326 
Lansing.  Scott  O..  9225 
Lsstra.  Guldo  J.,  2608 
Lawrence.  Andrew  D..  7431 
Lester.  Michael  T..  0401 
Lightfoot.  Ashley  E..  2553 
Loeblein,  Thomas  R..  7007 
Logan.  Sean  C.  2904 


Loria.  Robert  C.  70 
Luther.  James  D., 
Mack.  Scott  J..  7057 
Marsh,  Laurence  A.  9548 
Matsa.  Joseph  D..  6383 
McArthur.  Robert  C.  5534 
McClary.  Rob  B..  44ai> 
McDonough.  Mark  W..  8756 
Mearig.  Aaron  A.  6l|5 
Meloto.  Mark  W..  04^1 
Melvin.  Barry  S..  0440 
Merritt,  Michael  P..  6580 
MigUori,  Martin  W..  9415 
MHIs.  Charlie  H..  lU^  9478 
Miae,  Michael  T..  6900 
MoeUer.  David  J..  Jr^  9350 
Monaghan,  Joaeph  R,  Jr.,  6756 
Monteaantl.  Michael  IW..  3395 
Moore.  Mkshael  T..  1|18 
Morris,  Mkshael  P.,  5105 
Mulich.  Terrenoe  J.,  ^r.,  7011 
Newman.  Daniel  T..  3313 
Olaon,  Gregg  P..  7633 
OKeU.  David  P..  644f 
Orlando.  Anthony  R^  0756 
Perdomo.  Maurice  C«  4739 
Peters,  Norman  L.,  3941 
Pfeiffer,  Curtia  D..  7321 
Phelpa.  Peter  M..  9161 
Pietklewicx.  John  Wa  8303 
Pimple.  David  M.  8686 
Prudhomme.  David  $.,  2410 
Punelll,  Jamea  V.,  67t4 
Racine.  Stephen  A.  6867 
Raaberry.  John  D..  8398 
Redmon.  Patrick  L..  9370 
Reed.  Brian  K..  5343 
Reimer.  Keith  A.  8592 
Rhodea.  DougJaa  T..  8320 
Riaberg,  Timothy  H.;  2183 
Roland.  Roger  W..  8943 
Roaatl.  Joaeph  J..  0639 
Rublno.  Mark  D..  39t7 
Ruht.  David  L..  5513 
Rutherford.  Ericstm  R..  3831 
Selvy.  Ronald  A,  6709 
Shigley.  Mark  V..  5760 
Shlhadeh.  Matthew  3495 
Smith.  Charles  W..  St.,  4195 
Smith.  Eric  B..  7035 
Smith.  Lee  O..  0551 
anlth.  Troy  L..  4155 
Snlgbt.  William  L..  8113 
Sobka.  Scott  T..  8178 
Solgere,  Andrew  L..  9638 
Stahlman.  Michael  R..  4000 
Stemple,  James  B..  9909 
Stevens.  Msrk.  1343 
Stout.  Theodore  J..  (^29 
Stricter.  Joel  W..  3748 
Sweeney.  Gregory  S^  1425 
Taylor.  Craig  B..  3819 
Taylor.  David  M.  97M 
Thola.  Forest  D..  084t7 
Thomas,  WUbert  E..  9746 
Thomas.  Andy  W..  1189 
Tinney.  Timothy  E..  8785 
Ulbricht.  Jonathan  O..  3516 
Underwood.  Robert  ■..  3937 
Vangorden.  Alexander  |i..  0831 
Walgand.  Edward  C..77569 
Wallace.  Eric  K.,  31M 
Ward.  Jamea  L.  Jr.,  0268 
Watka,  Gregory,  5261 
Wataon.  Charles  P..  9922 
Wataon.  Troy  P..  5578 
Webater.  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  0366 
Weiss,  David  A,  3074 
WheaUey,  Wade  M,  8359 
White.  Kevin  L.,  4203 
Whitfield,  Gregg  D..  8657 
Williams.  Jamea  M..  8616 
Winter,  Timothy  P..  8296 
WolsU.  Eugene  J.,  Jr.,  7754 


Wood.  DakoUL..  1631 
Wooda.  DavM  R..  9630 
Woanlak.  Eugene.  1136 
Wright.  Benjamin  T..  2285 
Wright.  Lloyd  A.  6450 
Tamaahita.  Kenneth  J..  3540 
Turovlch.  Daniel  J.,  1924 
Zaieskl.  Ronald  A.  6430 

In  TBS  NAVT 

The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  obtain  in  the 
line,  in  the  competitive  category  as  indicat- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisiona  of  title  10. 
United  Statea  Code,  aection  5912: 

DimisTucnD  Lim  omcxxa 
To  be  captain 
Abbot.  Jamea  U.  m 
Adair.  John  William 
Adama.  David  Jamea.  Jr. 
AUen.  lUcfaanl  K. 
Alosi.  James  Cart,  m 
Amberg.  Rldiard  HiUer.  Jr. 
Andersen.  Stanley  Gene 
Anderson.  Gary  Leroy 
Andnson.  Jerold  FTendi 
Anderson.  lAwrence  Richard 
Anglada.  Jose  Benjamin  Roy 
Anthony.  James  Rkihard 
Avdia.  Joseph  Ralph 
Avery.  Thomas  OaU 
Ayres.  Oary  C 
Backus,  ixmiiam  E..  Jr. 
Baer.  Thomas  Strickland 
Bagshaw.  Chaiies  Richard 
Bailey.  Doutfas  Lee 
Balrd.  James  Garttty.  Jr. 
Baker.  William  H. 
Ball.  Joseph  Edward 
BarakU.  wmiam  Joseph 
Bartow.  DavM  Alan 
Bates.  Donald  Clarence 
Baumer.  Edward  Karl 
Beavers,  Ashley  Jerome 
Becker.  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Bemis.  Richard  Staples 
Bender.  Robert  Gordon 
Bennett.  Leroy  BUerson 
Beanett.  WDliam  Clark 
Benson,  Jerome  Edward 
Berg.  George  WHUam.  Jr. 
Bergin.  Edward  John 
Bergquist.  Cart  ^niliam 
BiennansU,  Lottoar  Peter 
Blake.  Robert  Daniel,  m 
Bleyle.  Oeorge  A.  Jr. 
Blo^'Chartes  Ernest.  Jr. 
Booker.  John  Wesley 
Bmsum.  Robert  Bengs 
Bostrom.  Alexander  Henry 
Bouma,  Kent  Orandcm 
Bounds,  Billy  Art 
Bourret.  IRraillam  Leon 
Bruno.  George  Irving.  Jr. 
Buchanan,  Peter 
Buck.  Bui  Ftanx 
Buckley.  Robert  Fkrrell.  Jr. 
Budnick.  Allen  James 
Bunnell,  Melvin  Leroy 
Bush,  Robert  n«deri<dc  Jr. 
Caiski.  Thomas  Anthony 
Caldwell.  Frank  Singleton 
Callahan.  Jeffrey  Edwin 
Campbell,  Brian  Frederick 
Campbell.  Oscar  Hubert 
Carliiag.  James  Richard 
Carmlchael.  William  R..  Jr. 
Carpenter.  Galen  Darrell 
Carter.  George  Henry.  Ill 
Caskey.  Maurice  Ruaaell 
Cederholm,  Walter  Tlther 
Chemow,  Robert  Leon 
Chuaa.  Thomaa  George 


Ciccone,  Ronald  J. 
Clark,  Harry  B«ijaniin 
Clark.  Ralph  W. 
Clarke,  Wayne  C. 
CUyton.  William  B.,  Ill 
Collina.  Roy  B. 
Colvin.  Jamea  Graham.  II 
Coverty.  Michael  Jamea 
Conn.  Robert  Dusne 
Covan.  James  P. 
Crawford,  John  Goble,  Jr. 
Curtiss.  Edward  Barnes 
Caerwonky,  James  Harvey 
Dashiell,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Davidaon.  David  Roy 
Davia.  Jamea  Edward.  Jr. 
Davia.  Jamea  Mitchell 
Davia,  Lorenzo  Dow,  IV 
Decker.  Chriatian  P..  Ill 
Degolian.  Felix  Eugene.  Ill 
Dempaey.  Edward  Joseph 
Diers.  Jsmes  Fredric 
Dillon.  Kevin  Leo 
Dillon.  Lucius  P..  ni 
Dilullo.  Louis  Jsmes 
Dimareantonio,  Albert  Louis 
Dlpuppo.  Michael  Thomas 
Dobbelsteln.  Dennis  Allen 
Dollarhide.  David  Alston 
Dcmalson.  Robert  Currinder 
Drew.  Michael  Thomas 
Duffy.  Thomas  Edward.  Jr. 
Duncan.  L.O.  Earl 
Dyer.  Hugh  Nelson.  Ill 
Eiserman.  Joel  Terry 
Eldred.  John  Lawrence 
Elness.  Curt  Raymond 
Bngman,  David  Eric 
Erickson.  Clifford  Melker 
Erwin.  Jerry  Wayne 
Estrada.  Richard  Paul 
Evans.  Richard  H. 
Ewing.  William  David 
Ewing.  William  Hickman.  Jr. 
Fshs.  Philip  J. 
Fast.  Alger  Gordon 
Feltham.  Francis  Mcwhorter 
Fink.  Joseph  Howard 
Fisher.  Charles  Kellus 
Fisher.  Kenneth  Leroy 
Fleming.  Steven  Ray 
nor.  Ftederick  Hans.  Jr. 
Florence.  Richard  Alexander 
Pogarty.  Thomas  Verne,  Jr. 
Fowlkea.  Hobart  V. 
Foy.  Clarence  Allan.  Jr. 
Francis.  John  Ward 
Frank.  Richard  Alan 
Frankel.  Stanton  Newton 
Fraser.  John  Howden,  III 
Fusko,  George  Michael 
Gagin.  Robert  Carmen 
Gale.  Edwin  John 
Gall.  Robert  Andrew 
Gamble.  Thomas  Ellsworth 
Garda.  Isaac  Jr. 
Oarda.  Ramon 
Garst.  Paul  Henry 
Geer.  Richard  Wilson.  Jr. 
General,  John  A 
Gleason.  Ronald  G. 
Godbout.  Robert  Michael 
Goldman.  Harold  Jay 
Goodroe,  Howard  Wayne 
Goodsell.  Kenneth  Richard 
Gosnell.  Charles  Edward 
Gralla.  Arthur  Robert.  Jr. 
Green,  Thomas  Robbins 
Greene.  Kenneth  Charles 
Griipby,  Gilbert  Redman.  Jr. 
Grimm.  Robert  S. 
Groth,  John  Christopher 
Oulck,  Frederick  Krohn 
Gum,  Charles  Lee 
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Hue.  PMUP  a««ld 
Hager,  Dennis  Uoyd 
Hall.  Cedl  Murphy.  Jr. 
Halsted.  Rlcfaard  Lent 
Hamm.  Myron  Gary 
Hand.  Thomaa  Uward.  Jr. 
Hanns.  Donald  Atvtn 
Hanien.  Robert  Hennan 
Hargrove.  Robert  John 
Harris.  Jack  C. 
Harris.  John  Richard 
Harris.  Nonaan  George 
Harris.  Richard  NJ(. 
Haslett.  Donald  Bruce 
Hatton.  Bniee  Niebols 
Hawke.  William  WestUng 
Hennessey.  Michael 
Herbert.  Donald  Victor 
Hemandea.  John  Ralph 
Herr.  Philip  Leonard 
Hlckam.  Aubrey  Wayne.  Jr. 
Hlctanan.  Jerry  Thomas 
Hill.  Charles  U 
Hill.  Gary  Claybwne 
Hohlstein.  Richard  A. 
Holland.  William  Michael 
HoUerbach.  Robert  Raymond 
HoUoway.  lAurls  MelTin 
Books.  Jonathan  TheL  Jr. 
Horning,  Ralph  Hansen 
Horst.  Julian  Lawrence.  Jr. 
House.  Gary  Walter 
Howard.  Thomas  Kenneth 
Hudson.  Thomas  Edward.  Jr. 
Huff.  James  Delmer 
HuUet.  wmiam  Earl 
Hunt.  Claude  David,  m 
Hunt.  William  Anthony 
Hunter,  James  Gardner 
Hunt,  Richard  Dan 
Hyland.  Patrick  Martin 
Ingeraoll.  Frederick 
Ingram.  Culpepper  Frederick 
Ingram.  John  Gerard 
Isenberg.  Michael  T. 
Israel.  David  OUver 
Jackson.  Joe  Lee 
Jamieson.  Jerry  Gay 
Jennings.  Donald  Roger 
Jcasel.  Charles  Todd.  Jr. 
John.  David  Forrest 
Johnson.  James  Frederick 
Johnson.  William  Roscoe.  UI 
Jones.  Earle  Walter.  Jr. 
Jones,  Martin  Joseph 
Jones.  Richard  DavkDocke 
Jordan.  James  Ray 
Jordan,  Larry  Hlnes 
Judkins.  Lawrence  Wyatt.  Jr. 
KaHnnski.  Edward  Francis 
Kasperakl.  Daniel  Carl 
Kass.  Frederick  John.  Jr. 
Keller.  Paul  Uidwlg 
Keller,  wmiam  Ramsey 
Kelley,  Gregory  Paul 
Kempf .  John  Charles.  Jr. 
Kent.  John  Otis 
Kepler.  Donald  A..  Jr. 
Kettelhodt.  Henry  Richard 
Kinder.  Thomas  Hartley 
KMn,  Melvln  William 
Kleinbauer.  Horst 
Klocek.  Kenneth  Duane 
Koeneman.  Gary  Dean 
Koerber,  Keith  Gordon 
Kolar.  Mhdiad  John 
Kcdaasa.  Stanley  Albert.  Jr. 
Kolb.  Roger  Donovan 
Kramer,  Joseph  Perry,  ni 
Kramer.  Lee  Clarence 
Kuhn.  Rlk  David 
Lang,  Gerald  Thomas 
Lang,  James  Robert 
Leite.  Mkshad  Joseph 
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Lewis.  Joseph  Daniel 
Ueberman.  Jack  Paul 
Undeman.  Jon  Burton 
Liska.  Robert  Briwe 
Long.  James  Frederick 
Lumpkin.  Claude  Cleo.  IH 
Lumftiaard.  Stanley  H. 
Matey.  Alanson  Hewes 
Maeh.  Ludwig  Frank 
Magce.  Thomas  Hugh 
Mahon.  Roy  OUver.  Jr. 
Mahoney.  Richard  Patrick 
Mapes.  Kenneth  Wlnf  leld 
Marks.  Bart  Matthew 
Marshall.  Robert  WUmet 
Mason.  David  O. 
Matlock.  James  Andrew 
Mataie.  Regis  Anthony 
Mauser,  William  James 
MaxweU.  NeU  Undaey 
May,  Donald  Lee 
McAtee,  Jerry  Louis 
McCann.  William  Joseph 
McCasland,  James  Scott 
McCorab.  Dennis  Nelll 
McDaniel  Robert  Bruce 
McKallagat,  Peter  Brown 
McMahon.  James  Patrick 
McNhxbolas.  WUllam  Ernest 
McPherson.  Dale  Lyle 
McWhlte.  Peter  Bartow 
Mendralski.  Frank  Thaddeus 
Metcalfe.  James  Aahf ord 
Metres.  Philip  John.  Jr. 
Middleton.  Phillip  Uoyd 
Miles.  Lewis  Nolen 
Miller,  Jay  Ralph.  Jr. 
MllUkln.  Raymond  Wade.  Jr. 
Mills.  Albln  David 
Mills,  Lynda  Pearoe 
Monroe,  Alexander  Gaylord 
Moore.  Michael  Kevin 
Moore.  Thomas  Edward 
Morris.  Jeremy  Gregson 
Morrow,  George  Edward 
Mumaw,  John  Jacob 
Mussler,  Hans  Karl 
Narsico,  David  Paul 
Nason.  Merton  Dunham.  lU 
Nelson,  Gene  Erlck 
Nerrie.  George  Kenneth 
Neve,  James  Konsto 
NUson.  lUcfaard  Dcmald 
Nishlhara.  Valentine 
OrBfien.  Andrew  Joseph.  Jr. 
Odenwelder.  John  Marie.  Jr. 
Oleary,  Daniel  James 
Oman,  Ralph 
OKell.  Stephen  Robert 
Orr.  Thomas  Harold 
Ostrander,  Peter  H. 
Pagano,  William  Joseph 
Parsons,  Kent  NMN 
Paulino,  Richard  George 
Pease.  Albert  Louis 
Peck,  Douglas  Eugene 
Pemberton.  Barth  Hunt 
Penn,  WUllam  Lyttleton 
Peteraon.  Harold  Anthony 
Peterson.  Walter  Gerald 
Petrie.  Harry  DIekhut,  Jr. 
Petteraen,  Erik  Gunnar 
Phillips.  George  B.,  Jr. 
Plumb.  Joseph  Charles 
Poe,  James  Leslie 
Poole.  Bradley  Chilton 
Prejean,  Gerard  Allen,  Jr. 
Prince,  Andrew  Steven 
Pykosh.  Henry  Paul 
Qulnn,  Joseph  Francis.  Jr. 
Rafferty,  Dennis  Mkhael 
Redf  earn.  Richard  Wayne 
Reese.  Dennis  Franklin 
Reese.  John  Franklin,  II 


Remus,  Thomas  Allan 
Rice,  Charles  Wesley,  III 
Richards.  James  WUllam,  Jr. 
Richardson.  WUlard  Dawson 
Risley,  Ronald  Wayne 
Roberts,  Stephen  Shepard 
Roberts,  WUUam  Brooks 
RobUiscm.  Michael  Francis 
Robinson.  Robert  James 
Rowley,  Charles  Wesley 
Ryan,  Michael  Joseph 
Samtmann.  David  Gerald 
Sanf ord.  William  Hebren 
Santopietro,  Thomas  V.,  Jr. 
Sargeant.  WUllam  Harold 
Saunders.  Jerry  Wayne 
SchloB,  John  Mkdiael 
Schneider,  Michael  WUmarth 
Schubarth.  Paul  T. 
Schulenburg.  Robert  WUllam 
Schuller,  John  Leonard.  Jr. 
Schwabe,  William  Lawrence 
Scofleld.  Robert  AUan 
Scott.  Mkshael  Robert 
Scott.  Robert  G. 
Scott.  Stephen  Kyle 
Sears,  John  Woodard 
Seerest,  Glenn  J. 
Sef fel.  Joel  Stanley 
Self ert.  PhUlp  Martin.  Jr. 
Seiple,  Ronald  Lee 
Self,  John  CampbeU 
Shaffer.  Jesse  Stephen 
Shanton.  John  L. 
Shaw,  James  Arnold 
Shelnut,  Charles  Arlander 
Sheppard.  Gerald  Ray 
Sherwin.  George  Rhodes 
Shortt,  John  Braddy 
SighUer,  Cart  Lee 
Simmons,  Guy  John 
Sisca,  Ronald  Raymond 
SisBOn.  Harold  Denlson.  Jr. 
Skeen.  David  Ray 
Sletmoe.  Brent  Peter 
Smith,  Dennis  Dale 
Smith.  John  Lawrence 
Smith,  Kevin  M. 
Smith.  Robert  Irving 
Smith,  Stephen  Ray 
Spiesio,  Salvatore  Thomas 
Stidmey,  John  Monro 
SuUivan.  Allyn  Frederick.  Jr. 
SuUivan,  John  Jbseph,  Jr. 
Surles,  OUver  Stevens 
Swaif  ord,  David  Ernest 
Swearengen,  Thomas  Van 
Sweet.  David  UddeU 
Sweet.  Ronald  a 
Swlnk.  Barley  Howard 
Tadwtt.  Theodore  Thomas 
Taylor,  Thmnas  Alan 
Thiel.  Douglas  Joseph 
Thomas,  Davfcl  Philip 
Thomaaon.  George  WUllam 
Trumpler,  Richard  J>aul 
Underwood,  Horace  Borton 
nuey,  WaUaee  Ralph 
Vanhoosier,  Michael  Everett 
Vannlce,  Robert  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Vaughn.  WUUam  Croft,  HI 
Vaupel.  George  Benjamin 
Volpe,  Joseph  Rooco 
Wachtel,  Leo  Michael.  Ill 
Ward.  Robert  Cameron 
Warner,  Joseph  Sylvester.  TV 
Watson,  MitcheU  Louis 
Weatherman,  Joe  Harden 
Weaver.  Thomas  David 
Wef aid,  Robert  Ovrom 
WeUer,  George  WUllam 
Weinberger.  Robert  Gutman 
Welter,  Gerard  Radcllf  f e 
Wentland,  Norman  Henry 


Westerman.  Charles  Edward.  Jr., 
WestfaU.  Alan  Ray 
White.  George  E. 
Whiting.  William  Andrews 
WUklnson.  Riehard  Dale 
WUIe.  FrankUn  Orreh 
WUliams,  WUUam  F.;  Jr. 
WUUg.  Rfcdiard  Anthony 
WiUis.  Henry  Thomas.  II 
WUson,  James  HlrKh 
Winslow,  Donald  Rafrmond 
Wironan.  Ray  Berry 
Wise,  Harold  Robert,  Jr. 
Wiser,  Gary  Allen 
Wood,  John  McKlnUy 
Woody.  Johnny  Waitae 
Tost,  Don  Ray         j 
Young.  Gerry  Amett 
Young.  Robert  A. 
Young.  Terrenes  James 
Zimmerman.  Ronald;  Lynn 
Zvonek.  Frank  Benjamin.  Jr. 

ummuctiB  Umm  omcam  its» 
Tobeea^ttin 

Bagemihl.  Craig  P. 
BaUey.  Harry  E. 
Baker.  Ronnie  B. 
BattagUa.  Michael  JJ 
Browning,  James  W.]  II 
CaUaway.  James  G. 
Eliason,  Whynn  S. 
English,  Larry  R. 
FuteeUl,  Robert  A. 
GUes.  Grover  S. 
Godley,  John  B. 
Hawkins,  Vaughn  A. 
Hundt.  David  W. 
Kelley,  Joseph  F. 
Lawrence.  Andrew  H 
Lee,  James  A. 
Le<mard.  Thomas  F. 
Long,  Charles  E. 
Lumianskl.  Peter  J. 
McKenna.  Nkholas  f. 
Megna.  Anthony  J. 
Mesaros.  Eugene  J. 
Olson.  James  D.,  n 
Scbweiier,  Edward  S , 
Seaman.  Richard  E. 
Sheffield.  Brian  E. 
Skillman,  Don  K. 
Sof ge,  Charles  T. 
Tanner,  David  E. 
Taylor,  Randolph  W 
Temple,  Paul  H. 
Twombly.  James  H. 
Ward.  Ronald  G. 
Weber,  Jerry  A. 
WUUams,  John  T. 

BHCnilBtllld  DUTT  OITK 

To  hticaptain 
Adam,  David  James  , 
Anderson,  Richard  E  ruce 
BasUen.  GUbert  Jose  ph 
Berkley,  Joseph  Deraowaki.  Jr. 
Clough.  Geoffrey  Artnstrong 
Corso,  James  Frandi  i 
Docekal,  WUUam  Ly^ 
ElUott,  Johnny  Lee 
Glavls,  George  Oscai 
Gustavson,  Michael  Anton 
Hereford,  Robert  Eatl  Jr. 
Hougham.  Ronald  Li  e 


Hullck.  Timothy  Peter 
Huntlnctoa.  Sotomon  Perkins 
KtttdLJbtanF. 
Netoon.  Harvey  Gordon 
Feditek.  OanM  Webster,  IV 
Perry.  Offliert  BroadweU,  Jr. 
Reeve,  Harold  fUdiard 
Soran.  FMtlek  Dennis 
Suddath.  JCwd  Jackson.  Jr. 
Sudikatus.  George  Harry,  Jr. 
SulUvan.  David  James 


SBMMIAaTICU. 


DUTT  OPnCBtS 


To  be  captain 
Burton.  John  Ftederlck 
Martin.  Jack  Edward 
Sekula,  Theodme 
Stephens.  Charies  DnuOd.  Jr. 
Venino.  imuiam  John.  Jr. 

SBKMIAUTIOU.  BHUlJUtanO  DUTT 

(Avunoii  iiAiirmAjics) 
To  be  captain 
Bereof ord.  John 
BuodarelU.  Bugene  J. 
Peterson.  Donald  Olaf 

■raciu.  aoTT  omcias  (crtroloot) 
To  be  captain 
Christensen.  DanM  Wesley 
Dempsey.  WUUam  Joseph 
Erek.  Bnioe  Cowan 
Smith.  John  Joseph 
Zeigler.  Robert  Walter 

(MBacRAimiAaim) 


To  be  captain 

Conrady.  Raymond  Ragg 
MeOonnell.  James  Joseph 
Tober.  Gary  Edward 

sracuL  VDTT  omcsRS  (nmLUGmcK) 
To  be  captain 
Anderson,  Efigoie  Christian 
Banta,  John  Martin 
Beder.  Camdl  R. 
Benson.  David  Eugene 
Bombcgger.  Rnasril  Brsnaon 
Borden.  Richard  Ciaig 
BnrnifleM,  Robert  Dudley 
Burnett.  Mfcdiael  Jeffrey 
Callcott.  George  Vann 
Cambve.  KendaU  Martin 
Campbell.  Thomas  Harold 
Cole.  Harold  Lee 
Ooteman.  Glenn  WUllam 
Coaad.  Jerry  E. 
Davttt.  Jamea.  Jr. 
Daj^ey.  Alan  Jay 
Dodson.  Max  Boyt 
Drew,  bnest  WUbur.  in 
Ferrara,  Robert  Vlto 
Fleming.  Riduu4  Lee 
Harrington.  James  Michael 
HasseU.  James  Albert.  Jr. 
Httehoock.  Jdhn  WUUam 
Holmes.  John  McBride 
Housekiieeiit,  Peter  Schuyler 
Hudson.  Rannis  Hemdon 
Hutfies.  Chariie  Bob.  Jr. 
Jones.  Donald  Lee 
Keder.  Ronald  Alan 
Kinney.  Brian  Vincent 
Klebba,  John  Thomas 
Koons.  Edwin  RusaeU 


Koral.  Eugene  Anthony 
MacDianald.  Dennis  Alan 
Maetsold,  Dennis  Frank 
MarlCT,  Carl  M. 
Mortimer.  Louis  R. 
Murray,  Thomas  Patrick 
Neary,  Thomas  Edward 
New,  Howard  S. 
Okeliey,  Robert  Vernon 
Parrisb,  Eve  Janet 
Pepper.  Joseph  Felix 
Pierce,  Jerry  Swayne 
Poole.  Bobby  Joe 
Price.  Mttton  Sim 
Reichenbach.  Donald  D. 
SchluentB,  John  Arthiir,  U 
Spetrino,  David  Arthur 
Stephens,  Ronald  Carlyle 
St<Aes,  Floyd  Terrance 
Suggs.  Robert  Carl 
Tibodeau.  James  Lawrence 
Tlrado,  WUUam 
Vaughtera,  James  Cleveland 
VUlanueva.  Quintin  LJ. 
Wade.  Mkrfaael  Stme 
Wagoner,  Jon  David 
Weihaupt,  John  George 
White.  Ronald  YamaU 
WUUams.  Wsde  Stout 
Yee.  Andrew  Keong  Chou 
Zurcher,  James  LoweU 

SPICIAL  DUTT  OFFICXa  nriXLLIISIICS  (TAEt 

To  be  captain 
Buchanan,  Robert  P. 

SPBCIAL  DUTT  OFPICIIS  (PUBLIC  APPAIXS) 

To  be  captain 
Becker,  Richard  Lee 
Karalekas.  S.  Steven 
McClure,  James  Allan 
Sleeper,  Thomas  Edgar,  Jr. 
Valetich.  Frederick  FrancU 

SPBCIAL  DUTT  OmCEtL  (OCBMIOGKAPHT) 

To  be  captain 
Waters,  MarshaU  Pope,  m. 


CONFIRliCATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  2. 1985: 

Dbpabtmeiit  or  Jusncx 

Frank  H.  Conway,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30. 1987. 

Coptxight  Rotaltt  TxnuiiAL 

Marianne  Mele  HaU.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years 
from  September  27. 1982. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Depaktmbrt  of  Justice 

James  R.  Laffoon.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  CaU- 
f omia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Perry  B.  Oreah- 
•m.  president  emeritus.  Bethany  Col- 
lege. Bethany.  WV.  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer 

O  God.  we  ask  Tou  to  bless  the  lead- 
ers of  our  Parliament. 

Time  and  space  are  in  Tour  hands. 
Let  those  who  fashion  laws  stand 
beside  Elijah  on  the  mountain.  The 
hurricanes  and  tornadoes  of  ideology 
sweep  the  Earth.  But  Tou  are  not  in 
the  wind.  As  the  mighty  earthquake  of 
change  causes  our  moral  habitations 
to  tr«nble.  let  them  behold  Tour 
changelessness.  Tou  are  not  in  the 
earthquake. 

Who)  the  fires  of  hatred  destroy 
Your  children  through  violenoe  and 
terror,  may  they  seek  to  quench  the 
flames.  But  Tou  are  not  in  the  fire. 

Speak  to  the  Congress  tai  Tour  still 
small  voice  of  reason,  persuasion.  dvU- 
ity.  and  responsibility.  In  quietude, 
without  mandate,  let  each  citizen 
become  a  living  law. 

O  God  of  Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
Houae  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  questi<»i  was  taken:  and  the 
Spcaiker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  cm  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qu(mmi  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
abaent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  243.  nays 
161.  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
25.  as  follows: 

(RoU  N&  40] 
TKAS-343 


Annumto 


Apptafste 

BedeU 

Avte 

BeOeoMMn 

Atkio* 

■HUWtt 

AuCotn 

Befman 

Barnard 

BerUl 

BVDM 

Biaasi 

PaoMU 


(TM) 
(MI) 


BonU 


Boucher 

Bault«r 

Boxer 


BroomfleM 

Brown  (CA> 

Bruee 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Buitamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Coelbo 

ColenuuKTX) 

CoIUm 

Oenyera 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

EtaKhle 

delaOarM 

DeUwmi 

Derrtck 

Dtdu 

OtaweU 

Olxan 

Donnelly 

DarsanCND) 

Downey 

Dvrer 

Dyaon 

Btfly 

Eekart(OH) 


Batcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

HefUl 

Hertel 

Hnito 

Barton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hushea 


Pickle 

Price 

QuUlen 
U 
el 


Ray 

Held 


Crals 
Crane 

Dannenieyer 
Daub 
Davte 
DeLay 
DeWlne 
DIcklnaan 
Orcter 
Duncan 
Durbtn 
■ekert(NT) 
I  (OK) 


Kramer 
Latomanino 


Rlttcr 
Roberta 


KIA) 
Lent 

Lewie  (CA) 
Lewis  (PI.) 
UghUoot 
LMnsrton 
Loeffler 


Lowery  (CA) 


Roatonkowikl 


Jonas  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TW) 
Kanjotakl 
Kaptur 


Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 


KIA) 
Pledler 
Fields 
PWt 
Pranklln 


Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT> 

Saston 

Bchrocder 

Schuette 

achulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuater 

SIkonkI 


KIL) 
Martin  (NT) 
McCain 


MeOoUum 


KUdse 


OCuSMCf 


Oallo 
Oekas 
omsrtch 
Ooodllnt 


McKeman 


Oaushtcr 
KHB) 
KKH) 
KNJ) 
Smith.  Deiuiy 
Smith.  Robert 


Koitor 
Kostmayer 


Lsath(TZ) 
i(CA> 
I  (PI.) 


Oresn 
Oraa 
Orotbers 


Meyen 

Miner  (OB) 
MaiMr(WA) 
MlteheU 


Stanseland 


Ls«ta(MI) 
Le*lne(CA) 


Uoyd 
Lawry(WA) 


Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (IA> 
Solan 
Spratt 


Luncren 


Stark 
Stenhotan 
Stokes 
Stratum 


Henry 

Hller 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 


Morrison  (WA) 


Oxley 


Edwards  (CA) 


Markey 

Martlnes 


bdielch 

Cvans(IL) 

PasceU 


PHBhan 


MavToules 

MaooU 

MeCurdy 

McOrath 

McBuKh 


PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford(TH) 

Fowler 

Frank 

ftust 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oeidenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

OU 


Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineu 


MoUohan 
MOntcomery 
Moody 
Moore 

i(CT) 


Swift 

Synar 

Tkuiln 

TiMmas(GA> 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

VIselosky 

Volkmer 

Walaren 

Watklns 

Wasman 


Kemp 

Kindm 

Kolbe 


Parrto 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

PuraeU 

Rcgula 

Richardson 

Rld«e 

Rlnaldo 


SwMfwy 

Bwlndall 

TMike 

l^lor 

Thomas  (CA) 

VandsrJact 

Vueanovlch 


Whtt«hurA 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Tounc(AK> 

Tounc(FL) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Oymally  Mlkulaki  Oberstar 


NOT  VOTWO— 26 


Bentley 

Bliley 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Cheney 

Daniel 

DtoOuanU 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 


Gordon 
GraydL) 
Gray  (PA) 
Ouarlnl 
Ball  (OH) 
Ball.  Ralph 
Hall.1 


Archer 

Armey 
Badham 
Bartlett 
Barton 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Myer* 

Natcher 

Heal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Obey 

OUn 


FaweU 

Ford  (MI) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Jeffords 

Marlenee 

Oitls 

Fbrter 

Rodino 

D  1210 


Shelby 

Snyder 

Tallon 

Weber 

Whlttaker 

WUllams 

Tatss 


Wheat 

WtilUey 

Whltten 

Wilson 

WIrth 


NAT8-141 


Bcreuter 
Blilrakis 
Boehlert 


I  (CO) 
BroyhOl 
Burton  (IN) 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Clay 


Wolpe 

WMsht 

Wydcn 

Wylle 

Tatim 

Tounc  (MO) 


CUnger 

Coau 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Couchlin 

Courter 


Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MICA  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  dwignstlns 
April  2, 19W.  u  "Edu(aition  Day,  U.S.A." 


D  Tim  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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REPORT  ON  REBOLUnON  PRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  CON8IDKRATION 
OF  HJL  1714.  NATIONAL ^A■RO- 
NAUTICS  ANl)  SPACE  AOMIinS- 
TRA'nON  AUTHORIZATION 

ACT.  1966         I 

Mr.  WHEAT,  txttm  the  Oommittee 
on  Rules,  sulnhltted  a  piivOeged 
report  (R^>t  No.lM-33)  cm  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  116)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  llie  bill  (HR.  1714)  to 
authorise  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic^  and  ^Moe  Adminis- 
tration for  reseadeh  and  development, 
space  fllitot,  oimtrol  and  data  oommu- 
nlcations,  oonsthietiiHi  of  fadUties. 
and  research  aaid  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  oAier  purposes.  whlA 
was  referred  to  uie  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  bei  printed. 


REV.  PERRT  E.  GRESHAM 


(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permissitm  to  address  the^Miae  Uxt  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENNETTV  Mr.  £to>eaker.  it  is 
great  that  Dr.  Perry  Oresham  has 
been  our  chaplam  today  for  our  open- 
ing prayer.  He  his  had  a  most  distin- 
guished career  iii  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  as  a  DisdU>lc*  of  Christ  minis- 
ter. 

Dr.  Oresham  %  now  distinguished 
professor  of  humanities  at  Bethany 
CoUege  in  West  yirginia  and  was  for 
two  decades  president  of  that  re- 
nowned college,  the  primary  and  most 
prestigious  amokig  the  Clirlstlan 
Church  colleges  atad  universities. 

Having  been  educated  at  Texas 
Christian  Univenity,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Columlm  University,  and  the 
University  of  Ol|sgow.  Dr.  Oresham 
Dhy  at  TCU.  Uni- 
on, and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  For  the  last  15 
years,  he  has  tau^t  economic  philoso- 
phy. 

In  1976.  he  conducted  a  seminar  on 
Adam  Smith  at  SL  Andrew's  Universi- 
ty in  Scotland.  Hb  career  in  education 
has  paralleled  hid  outstanding  adiieve- 
ments  in  the  worn  of  business  as  welL 

Dr.  Gresham'i  hobbies  include 
poetry  and  golf  ^nd  he  has  lectured 
widely,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  He  Is  tl|e  authm*  of  several 
books,  including!  his  latest.  "With 
Wings  as  Eagles."  To  know  liim  as  I  do 
is  in  fact  to  80«r  with  him  to  new 
heights  on  the  wUigs  of  eagles. 


has  taught  pi 
verslty  of  Wi 


BaiPLOTgR  SUPPORT 
INirtEATTVE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permi^on  to  address  the 
Houae  for  1  minilte  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarto.) 

MX.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  by  now  that  most  of  the 

51-«MO-a«-4(PtJ6> 


membenmp  is  aware  of  a  series  of  Ini- 
tiatives which  I  have  developed  to  en- 
hance the  readiness  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves.  Today.  I  would 
like  to  ipeak  on  the  employer  support 
IniUattve. 

In  lAftMtiy  Into  the  issue  of  employer 
support,  it  Is  obvious  that  this  is  an 
area  which  is  critical  to  the  readiness 
of  our  Reserve  Fnves.  While  substan- 
tial emidoyer  support-  is  evident 
througtiout  the  country,  there  are 
problem  areas. 

I  Intend  to  Introduce  a  tax  Inomtlve 
which  will  reward  those  employers 
who  oantrlbute  to  the  defense  of  this 
Natioa  by  supporting  their  Guard  and 
Reserve  emdoyees.  While  this  action 
may  not  benefit  all  employers  to  the 
nme  degree,  I  believe  it  represents  a 
■i|F«t»i<>mti  eomerat<»ie  for  building 
further  reoognttion  of  the  sacrifices 
made  liy  loyal  employers. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation 
(HJl.  1406)  aimed  at  a  serious  proUem 
being  experienced  by  a  significant 
number  of  guardsmen  and  reservists. 
That  problem  is  discrimination  in 
htifng.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  men  and  women  are  being  denied 
Jobs,  for  which  they  are  otherwise 
quaUfled.  because  of  their  memberataip 
in  one  of  the  Reserve  components. 
One  of  the  biggest  violalorB  is  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveniment.  I  believe  my  legisla- 
tion will  remedy  this  situation. 

Finally.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  wiU  introduce 
a  Joint  resolution  calling  upon  the 
American  people,  and  employers  In 
particular,  to  support  the  patriotic 
men  and  women  who  willingly  make 
the  saolfioes  necessarily  associated 
with  service  in  our  Reserve  Forces.  I 
believe  that  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution, whidi  Is  drawn  from  the  fiscal 
year  1966  DOD  Authorization  Act,  re- 
fleets  the  feelings  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  Hopeful- 
ly, it  will  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 
toward  establishing  a  true  national 
awareness  of  the  professionalism  and 
dedication  of  the  members  of  our  Re- 
serve Forces. 


REGULATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
HBCURl'ITES  DEALERS  BY  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BOARD 

(Mr.  MCCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaits.) 

Mr.  MeCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
WiU  give  statutory  authority  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  regulate 
Govemment  securities  dealers. 

Government  securities  dealers  are 
those  fidks  who  buy  and  sell  the  bills 
and  bonds  and  notes  that  are  issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Syston  to  fund 
our  huge,  humongous  public  debt. 
Govemment  securities  dealers  are  pri- 
vate corporations  like  ESM  which  re- 
cently got  into  trouble,  and  as  a  result 


triggered  the  problems  with  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  banks  in  Ohio  and  smne 
municipalities. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  Gov- 
emment securities  dealers  are  not  reg- 
ulated at  alL  And  those  which  are  do 
not  come  under  the  purview  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  Investigate,  to  audit,  to  examine 
and  so  forth.  And  yet  it  Is  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  that  is  re^KmsIble  for 
the  selling  of  these  bills,  btmds.  and 
notes,  these  Govemment  securities. 

In  wder  to  protect  our  citiaens.  in 
order  to  protect  our  cities  and  our 
school  boards,  and  those  financial  in- 
stitutions that  buy  and  invest  in  our 
Govemment  securities,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  fundamentally  necessary  to  give 
regulatm7  power  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  ord«-  to  make  sure  that 
dealers  ii^io  are  in  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  Federal  paper  are: 
as  sound  and  as  secure  as  we  can  possi- 
bly make  them  be,  and  that  the  trans- 
actions involving  our  Govemment  se- 
curities are  as  risk  free  as  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
new  legislation. 


KEEPING  AMERICAN  JOBS  AT 
HOME 

(Ifr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  pmnission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  ^leaker. 
General  saectric  has  closed  its 
Youngstown  plant  even  though  it  was 
still  profitable.  Records  show  that  GE 
has  hired  30,000  people  overseas  in  the 
last  10  years.  Meanwhfle  Youngs- 
town's  unemployment  Is  at  a  record  30 
percent  overall  and  45  penxnt  for  mi- 
norities. 

We've  got  to  stt^}  this. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bfll  de- 
siiffied  to  discourage  American  corpo- 
rations from  parking  up  and  moving 
overseas  by  dosing  loopholes  in  the 
current  Tax  Code. 

Not  only  do  these  Amoican  corpora- 
tions avoid  paying  Federal  taxes  by 
moving  ovi^seas,  but  they  take  Ameri- 
can technology,  i»of its.  and  Jobs. 

This  country  can  no  longer  afford  to 
sit  Idly  by  and  be  robbed  by  conuMnies 
who  pull  up  stakes,  and  take  our  Jobs 
with  them. 

Revenue  collected  will  be  directed  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  and  aid  areas 
of  high  unemployment. 

Let's  close  these  tax  loopholes  mice 
and  for  alL  By  doing  so.  we  will  keep 
America's  Jobs  in  America,  where  they 
belong. 


D  1230 
A  DOUBLE  SPECTACLE 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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mtauite  Mid  to  rerlie  and  eztand  his 
ronarki.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uwt  niglit 
the  country  *•■  treated  to  a  double 
ipectecle:  The  BMnifleenoe  of  an  in- 
iptemttonal  athletic  perfonnanee  by 
the  wndcaU  of  VUlaaova.  and  the  die- 
nlty  and  grace  my  Oeonetoim  Hoyas 
showed  in  defeat  Their  peif onnancea 
truly  ihowed  coUete  baalrrthall  at  Its 
very  beat— ai  waa  the  caae  this  year 
whenever  two  teams  of  the  Big  East 
met. 

Coa^  Rfrilie  Mairiwlno  deserves  to 
stand  tall  today.  He  Ignmed  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  experts  and  told  his 
players  that  they  were  as  good  as  the 
reigning  champs  were.  His  players  be- 
Ueved  him  so  much  that  they  proved 
to  be  even  a  Uttle  better  than  that. 
Coa^  Mass'  makes  one  iwoud  to  be  an 
Italian.  But.  there  is  no  shame  on 
Coach  John  Thompson  and  his  Hoyas. 
As  RidUe  Mam'  said.  Villanova  will  be 
ramembned  for  beating  one  of  the 
greatest  teams  of  all  times.  ToU  did 
nothing  wrong  Coach  Thompson,  it's 
Just  that  Coach  Mass'  did  nothing 
wrong  a  Uttle  bit  better. 

My  congratulations  go  out  to  the 
H^kicats.  but  my  heart  stIU  belongs  to 
the  Hoyas.  And.  as  an  old  fan  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox.  I'm  no  stranger  to 
thoae  immortal  words— waltH  next 
year.  Still.  I  cant  help  but  think  what 
might  have  been  if  my  ankles  hadn't 
been  aching  in  solidarity  with  Reggie 
wmiams. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
TRADE  PRACnCBB  OF  JAPAN 

(Mr.  DINOELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution, 

whidi  I  am  introducing  today  with 
Cimgressman  BaooMfisLD  and  over  20 
other  Members  of  this  House.  Is  simi- 
lar to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
15.  which  the  Senate  miproved  on 
Manfli  28  by  a  vote  of  93  to  0. 

The  resolution  eaUs  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  his  authority  under 
existing  laws  to  respond  in  kind  to 
Japan's  unfair  and  discriminatory 
trade  practices.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  House  to  go  on  record  as  ob- 
jecting to  the  outrageous  treatment  by 
Japan  of  American  goods  and  services. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  this  Nation 
must  take  dedstve  action  to  confront 
the  international  trade  crisis  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  which 
threatens  our  economic  recovery,  our 
Industries,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  Jobs. 

The  situation  is  quite  clear.  For 
years,  the  United  States  has  attempt- 
ed to  practice  80'«alled  free  trade  poli- 


cies while  Japan  has  played  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules.  The  result  Is  in  an 
overaU  trade  deficit  of  $123  bUlkm  In 
1934— a  deficit  which  could  very  well 
exceed  $170  bUllon  by  the  end  of  1965. 
In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  UJB.  trade 
defldt  has  grown  from  $10  blllloo  in 
1980  to  $37  billion  In  1984. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  the  United 
States  opens  Its  do<Hrs  wide:  the  Japa- 
nese open  Its  doors  a  mere  crack,  or 
not  at  alL  The  UJB.  automotive  trade 
defkdt  since  1981  has  more  than  dou- 
bled-from  $11  bllllm  to  $37  billion. 
The  trade  deficit  in  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  has  grown  from  $516 
milUoo  In  1979  to  $1.9  Ulllon  In  1984. 
Japan's  barriers  to  other  U.S.  exports 
such  as  phannaoeutlcals.  medical 
equipment,  wood  products,  agriculture 
products  and  other  goods  and  services 
have  become  Intolerable. 

Our  trade  problem  is  complicated  by 
Japan's  unfair  and  discriminatory 
treatment  of  moducts  exported  to 
Japan  from  developing  countries.  As  a 
consequence,  those  Third  World  coun- 
tries inundate  the  United  States  with 
their  products.  They  do  not  have 
access  to  Japanese  markets,  so  they 
flood  our  markets,  because  we  are 
open.  The  United  States  takes  58  per- 
cent of  the  manufactured  goo^is  ex- 
ported from  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries. The  Japanese,  by  contrast,  take 
only  8  percent  of  such  exports. 

In  the  area  of  telecommunications, 
the  administration  has  engaged  In  an- 
other round  of  negotiatkois  with 
Ji^ian  to  open  their  market  for  UA 
equipment  and  services.  The  adminis- 
tration began  with  nine  specif  k:  goals. 

An  internal  administration  evaluar 
tlon  of  the  negotiations  as  of  March 
17.  1985.  showed  that  only  two  of 
those  nine  goals  had  been  achieved. 

Last  Thursday,  the  chief  U.8.  neog- 
tlator.  Lionel  Olmer.  told  the  Energy 
and  Ccmuneroe  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Cmnmeroe  that  further 
progress  had  not  been  achieved. 

Spedfleally.  Japan  has— 

Refused  to  eliminate  prior  registra- 
tion and  approval  requirements  for 
type  2  business  services: 

Refused  to  eliminate  arbitrary  crite- 
ria and  criteria  that  have  no  technical 
relevance: 

Refused  to  adopt  a  regulatory  basis 
for  equipment  approval  focused  on 
possible  "harm  to  the  netwoi^"— the 
same  as  in  the  United  States; 

Refused  to  put  In  writing  an  agree- 
ment to  have  Impartial  members  on  a 
single  independent  agency  that  would 
approve  equipment  and  network  serv- 
ices; 

RefUMd  to  permit  foreign  suppliers 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  pro- 
posed administrative  procedures, 
standards,  and  rules  of  certification; 
and 

Refused  to  establish  a  legitimate 
appeal  process  external  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Posts  and  Telecommunications. 


In  the  area  of  automobUes,  the  ad- 
Tn'nfH'****"'  threw  away  a  voluntary 
restraint  agreement  with  Japan  In 
hopes  of  greato'  aooeas  to  Japan's 
markets  for  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
The  Japanese  have  responded  with  a 
35-peroent  increase  in  automobile 
shipments  and  a  continuation  of  Its 
closed  door  policy  to  XJA.  exports.  Our 
trade  talks  with  the  Japanese,  accord- 
ing to  a  Man^  13.  1985.  letter  from 
Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrlge.  have 
been  disappointing. 

Today's  newspapers  indicate  another 
expression  of  ctxifldence  In  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone's  commitment  to 
open  Japan's  markets.  The  President 
says  he  is  assured  that  Mr.  Nakasone 
"is  going  to  continue  doing  his  utmost 
to  bring  about  changes."  Thus,  the 
President  concludes: 

So  *  *  *  we'U  just  have  to  wait  snd  aee 
wbat  be  can  aooompUsh. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  waiting 
while  the  Japanese  bureaucrats  who 
are  not  Influenced  by  Mr.  Nakasone's 
assurance  eat  us  alive  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

The  time  for  tabletalk  negotiations 
has  ended.  The  President  must  take 
off  the  gloves.  He  must  teU  our  Japa- 
nese trading  partner  that  this  Nation 
can  no  longer  sit  kUy  by  while  Japan's 
unfair  and  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices protect  Japanese  industry  at  the 
expense  of  American  firms  and  work- 
ers. 

We  do  not  advocate  trade  war.  In- 
stead, we  seek  bipartisan  support  for 
the  President  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  avoid  a  situation  where  this 
country  could  become  a  $1  trillkm  net 
debtor  country  over  the  next  5  years 
while  Japan  becomes  a  $500  bUllon 
creditor  nation. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  free  and  fair 
trade  between  Japan  and  the  United 
SUtes,  Japan  must  start  playing  by 
fair  rules.  For  the  sake  of  American 
firms  and  American  workers,  we  must 
demand  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  coUeagues,  I 
am  inserting  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
106: 

H.  Cos.  Rss.  106 
Concurrent  resolution  to  ezprcM  the  aense 

of  the  Consrea  that  the  President  re- 

■pond  to  thoee  trade  practices  of  Japan 

that  are  advenely  affecting  the  Interstate 

commerce  of  the  United  States 

Whereas  the  Interstate  commerce  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  trade  defldU  with  Japan, 
which  deficit.  In  1M4.  reached  the  unprece- 
dented level  of  $37,000,000,000  and  thereby 
accounted  for  almost  one-third  of  the  entire 
United  States  trade  deficit  with  the  worid: 

Whereas  this  unprecedented  bilateral  def- 
icit was  accumulated  In  spite  of  sisnlflcant 
growth  In  the  Japanese  economy: 

Whereas  the  principles  of  free  trade  pro- 
vide for  trade  flows  between  nations  on  the 
basis  of  each  nation's  comparative  advan- 
tage: 
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Whereas  although  Japan  has  extensive 
and  easy  accea  foi;  sale  In  Interstate  com- 
merce In  the  Unltdd  States  of  products  in 
which  Japan  has  a'comparative  advantage. 
United  States  exporters  lack  meaningful 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  forest  firoducts.  key  agiteultur- 
al  commodities.  a|>d  certain  aervioes  in 
which  the  United  States  has  a  comparative 
advantage: 

Whereas  this  liribalance  Is  costing  the 
United  States  huqdreds  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  every  year  an4  harming  Industries  lo- 
cated In  the  United  Btates: 

Whereas  negotiating  with  Japan  over  the 
years  to  secure  meaiilngf ul  improvements  In 
market  access  for  cdmpetitlve  United  States 
exports  has  been  laagely  unsuccessful: 

Whereas  the  high  value  of  the  United 
States  dollar  relatlte  to  the  Japanese  yen 
effectively  subsldiaes  Japanese  exports  to 
the  United  States  And  taxes  United  States 
exports  to  Japan; 

Whereas  an  exten^n  by  Japan  of  the  vol- 
untary restraint  agreement  on  Japanese- 
made  automobOes  Iwlth  a  M  percent  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  such  automobiles 
sold  In  Interstate  commerce  In  the  United 
States  without  a  osmparable  Improvement 
In  access  for  competitive  United  States  ex- 
porU  to  the  Japatieae  market,  including 
automobiles  and  other  products,  will  severe- 
ly exacerbate  the  blateral  trade  deficit  and 
harm  United  States  pndustry  and  workers: 

Whereas  the  merchandise  balance  of 
trade  deficit  has  th4  potential  of  undermin- 
ing the  entire  range  of  bilateral  relations 
between  the  United  Btates  and  Japan:  and 

Whereas  action  by  the  United  States  is  sp- 
propriate— 

(1)  to  enforce  United  SUtes  rights  under 
international  agreements,  to  which  Japan  is 
a  party,  that  affect;  Interstate  commeroe  in 
the  United  States  and  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and 

(2)  to  respond,  tfirough  regulatory  and 
other  actions,  to  Jaaaneae  acts,  ptrtldea,  and 
practicea  whldi  are+ 

(A)  inconsistent  irflth.  and  otherwise  deny 
benefits  to  the  United  States,  under  such 
International  agreei^ents.  and 

(B)  are  unjustifiable,  unreaaonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burden  or  restrict  inter- 
state commeroe  In  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

0/ itepreseateMoes 
rA  That  It  is  the  sense 
the  President,  in  fur- 
Statea  intostate  and 
foreign  commerce,  4>ouId  take  all  appropri- 
ate and  feasible  action  within  the  power  of 
the  President  to— 

( 1  >  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
described  in  paragr^h  (1)  of  the  last  dause 
of  the  preamble  to  this  resolution:  and 

(2)  obtain  the  elimination,  through  regu- 
latory and  other  adtlons,  of  the  acta,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  idescribed  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  that  last  cUuse. 

Sac.  2.  (aXl)  By  lio  later  than  the  date 
that  Is  4S  days  aftet  the  date  on  whkdi  this 
resolution  is  agreed  >to  by  the  Congress,  the 
President  should  rei^ort  to  the  Congrcaa  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
the  actions  that  tile  President  has  deter- 
mined to  take  to  aooompllsh  the  objectives 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  i^esolutlon. 

(2)  The  Prealdeni  ahould  Implement  all 
acticms  that  the  Piiesldent  lus  determined 
to  take  to  aooompUah  the  objectives  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  reaolution  by  no  later  than 
the  date  that  la  90  daya  after  the  date  on 


Raolved  bg  the 
(the  Senate  eoncu; 
of  the  Congreaa 
therance  of  Unit 


which  thia  resolution  is  agreed  to  by  the 
Coogreas. 

(»  Any  action  taken  by  the  President  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  described  in  parsr 
grapha  (1>  and  (2)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
reaolutloa  should  be  modified  or  revoked 
only  if  the  ftesident  determines  that  the 
Miwiinnm  objective  descrUwd  in  subsection 
(b)  has  lieen  achieved.  Tlie  President  should 
rqxMt  to  Congreaa  and  puldiah  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  notice  of  such  determination. 

(b)  Action  by  the  President  to  aeeompllah 
the  objeettvea  described  In  paragrapha  (1) 
and  (2)  of  the  first  aection  of  this  resolution 
should  at  least  negate  the  cumulative 
impact  that  the  relaxation  of  the  voluntary 
restraints  on  Japaneae  automobHea  entered 
into  interstate  commerce  in  the  United 
States  will  have  on  the  merchandise  balance 
of  trade  lietween  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Action  tsken  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective should  be  directed  agaJnat  competi- 
tive Jspanese  products  entered  into  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  United  States  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  automobiles,  tele- 
communication products,  optical  fibers,  tex- 
tilea,  and  electronic  products. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ON  A  COLLISION  COURSE 
OVER  TRADE  PRACTICES 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  is  down  right  mad  with 
Japan's  trade  poUcy. 

Unless  there  is  a  sudden  about-face, 
we  are  headed  on  a  collision  course 
that  wlU  surely  cause  serious  and  per- 
manent damage  to  our  relationship  as 
allies  and  friends.  * 

My  coUeague.  Mr.  Dimgbx.  and  I  are 
Introducing  a  bipartisan  resolution 
today  Intended  as  a  warning  shot 
across  the  bow  of  Japan,  Incorporated. 

We're  tired  of  their  Uberal-sounding 
policies  that  turn  out  to  be  protection- 
ist In  practice.  We're  tired  of  J^ianese 
bureaucrats  nitpicking  our  products  to 
death.  We're  tired  of  Japan  acting  like 
a  greedy  child  unwilling  to  let  anyone 
else  sit  at  lU  table. 

America  Is  up  in  arms.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underesti- 
mate our  frustration.  Unless  this 
warning  is  heeded,  retaliation  and  pos- 
sibly fuU-blown  trade  warfare  Ue  Just 
around  the  comer. 


CONGRATULATINO  THE  1985 
VILLANOVA  WILDCATS 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  12  of  the  finest 
coUege  students  in  my  congressional 
district  and  In  the  Nation— I'm  speak- 
ing of  the  1985  VUlanova  WUdcats- 
this  year's  NCAA  basketbaU  champi- 
ons who  last  night  beat  the  heavUy  fa- 
vored, defending  national  champion 
Georgetown  Hoyas  In  what  is  being 


caUed  the  greatest  upset  victory  In  col- 
lege basketbaU  history. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  Is  known  for  close 
finishes  and  upset  victories.  Over  my 
10  years  In  Congress  we've  had  some 
very  dose  elections.  During  this  year's 
coUege  basketbaU  season,  the  Villan- 
ova WUdcats  had  s(»ie  very  close  bas- 
ketbaU games.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning in  the  NCAA  tournament,  ^Hllan- 
ova  was  cast  as  the  underdog  that 
nobody  picked  to  win. 

In  fact,  the  skeptics  said  Just  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  that  Villanova  would 
not  even  make  the  NCAA's— they  said 
that  they  didn't  have  the  talent  of  St. 
John's,  or  the  strength  of  (3eorge- 
town.  But  RolUe  Massimino  and  his 
Villanova  WUdcats  proved  aU  the 
skeptics  wnmg. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  f oUowed 
Villanova  over  the  years,  their  upset 
victory  comes  as  no  great  sm>rise. 
RoUie  Massimino.  my  favorite  constit- 
uent, says  that  his  team  Is  a  famUy. 
and  through  their  dedication  together 
they  beat  teams  that  were  thought  to 
be  unbeatable.  He  has  been  patient 
with  his  team,  and  taught  them  welL 
Their  efforts  are  testimony  to  what 
hard  worit  and  dedication  can  bring. 

As  Gary  McTisln.  VUlanova's  starting 
point  guard  who  bewildered  the 
Hoya's  trapping  defenses,  said  last 
night:  "No  one  in  America  knows  how 
hard  we  worked."  Well.  Mr.  Slteaker, 
today  the  entire  Nation  knows  Just 
how  hard  this  team  has  worked. 

The  VUlanova  WUdcats  beat  the 
team  heralded  untU  last  night  by  bas- 
ketbaU experts  as  the  greatest  team  of 
aU  time.  But  that's  aU  changed  now 
and  the  VUlanova  WUdcats  are  Indis- 
putably the  No.  1  team  in  the  Nation. 
I'm  proud  of  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
am  gratified  that  they  are  now  getUng 
aU  the  recognition  that  they  have 
worked  so  hard  to  earn. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  with  a 
heartfelt:  Go  Cats. 


WILDCATS'  VICTORY  ONE  OF 
THE  GREATEST  UPSETS  IN 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSO- 
CIATION 

(BCr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarics.) 

Mr.  CX>UGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
VUlanova  WUdcats  stunning  victory 
last  night  over  the  No.  1  ranked 
Georgetown  Hoyts  wUl  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  greatest 
upsets  in  the  history  of  National  Col- 
legiate AthleUc  AssodaUon  basketbaU 
competition. 

Coach  RolUe  Massimino  and  his 
team. surely  deserve  the  NCAA  tlUe 
after  defeating  highly  rated  teams 
before  facing  the  powerful  George- 
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town  aquad  eoaehed  by  John  Thamp- 
MO.  A1«MI  the  underdog,  vnianora 
proved  thepropliete  wronc* 

Wtth  •  nod  of  hooor  to  Oooeh 
Thonpaon  and  hie  tremendoue  team 
and  an  apolocy  to  Locd  Byron.  I  offer 
thiB  tribute  to  VOlanova  Unlvenity's 
baeketbaU  ortanlHttlon: 
Tb*  Hoyai  came  down  like  the  wolf  en  the 

(oUL 
The  WOdcaUwere  doooed  ill  people  vere 


The  eoranaUen  warn  wt  with  John  Ttaomp- 


Kwinc  and 


Who*  Maatailno's  men  were  accorded  nary 

attalna. 
Aa  the  favorttea  of  aU  when  aU  had  been 


played  Unigh  and  played 


Uke  wantafi  of  yoce  when  aweet  Tlctory 

has  flown. 
The  onee-oaanlpoUnt  atood  toeether  but 

fearfully  alone. 
For  the  aklU  of  the  WUdcaU  araee  ao  su- 


And  bfeathed  life  In  the  face  of  the  impoaai- 

Me  dream. 
And  the  propheu  of  wortadm  ao  cynical 

aadctalU 
Wore  aatoundad  to  And  that  their  worda 

wereaonO. 
And  the  Bayaa  of  Oeonetown  are  loud  in 

their  waU. 
Hie  aiTocanee  once  ml^ty  now  waa  ao 

fralL 
And  the  eoorace  of  WDdeata  ao  tried  and  ao 


Stood  If  umber  1  In  the  land— the  beat  had 


PRESIDENT       REAOAirS       CON- 

sntucnvE         enoaoebient 

POLICY   IS   NOT   WORKING    IN 
SOITTH  APRICA 

(Mr.  UUMD  aiked  and  waa  given 
prrmlarion  to  addreaa  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day a  South  African  police  lieutenant 
admitted  that  he  had  <»dered  his  men 
to  Hre  into  thousands  of  black  march- 
ers aftCT  one  woman  threw  «m  stone. 
Nineteen  people  were  kiUed  because 
one  woman  threw  a  stooe. 

I  do  not  intopret  this  mindless  vio- 
lence as  a  sign  of  progress  made  by  the 
South  African  Government.  Tet  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  quoted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  mwnlng  as  stating: 

We  think  that  what  weYe  doinc  (eonatnic- 
tire  cfvaaement)  la  the  beat,  haa  the  beat 
effect,  the  moot  effect  of  aajrthlns  we  could 
do  *  *  *.  We  think  aome  proareaa  haa  been 


Nineteen  dead  tram  police  guns  after 
one  rock  is  thrawn  from  a  crowd. 

President  Reagan  also  once  again 
tried  to  blame  the  violence  in  South 
Africa  (m  the  blacks.  He  stated  that 
th^e  are  many  factions  in  South 
Africa  and  that  stMue  of  the  violence 
oomea  from  within  these  factions.  How 
can  Preaident  Reagan  argue  about  f  ac- 
tionalism  in  a  country  which  has 
banned  public  meetings? 


Constructive  engagement  is  not 
working  in  South  Aflica.  The  only 
thing  that  aeems  to  be  working  is  the 
destructive  dupUdty  prartloed  by  the 
South  African  Government  and  en- 
dorsed through  the  destructive  com- 
placency of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 


SEAT  RICK  McINTTRE 

(Mrs.  METERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addreas  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fairness  is  such  an  elusive 
quality.  It's  kind  of  like  beauty— it's  in 
the  «yea  of  the  beholder. 

But.  those  taking  an  objective  look 
at  the  outcome  of  the  election  in  Iiadi- 
ana's  Eighth  Congressional  District 
are  having  trouble  distinguishing  what 
is  fair,  and  what  is  constitutionally 
right. 

In  letters  to  my  colleagues  from 
Kantnt.  the  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secretarlea  of 
State,  and  our  Kansas  secretary  of 
state.  Ja^  Brier,  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

Secretary  Brier  says,  first,  that  Mr. 
Mclntyre  is  the  duly  elected  represent- 
ative. He  won  both  the  election  and  a 
subsequent  recount  and  was  cotified 
the  winner  by  the  Indiana  secretary  of 
state.  Mr.  Mclntyre's  opponent  has 
never  filed  an  action  to  contest  the 
eleeticm. 

And  second,  never  before  has  the 
House  refused  to  recognise  a  valid 
election  certificate  Issued  by  a  sover- 
eign State.  If .  on  a  whim.  Congress 
may  set  aside  the  certification  of  a 
duly  elected  manber.  then  what  pur- 
pose will  future  oerUficatioos  have? 
Indeed,  what  purpose  wiU  an  election 
serve? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  this  body  to 
reaffirm  the  principle  of  fairness  in 
our  dealings  with  each  other,  and  seat 
Rick  Mclntyre. 


D  1240 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  EQITITT 
ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  LUNDINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addreas  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  deidgned  to 
improve  the  equity  aiul  ef  f  ectiveneas 
of  our  Nation's  financial  system.  This 
bill,  the  Financial  Servlcea  Equity  Act 
of  1986.  addresses  several  problems 
which  currently  plague  various  aspects 
of  this  country's  financial  aervioes  in- 
dustries. It  will  enable  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  compete 
in  a  more  stable  and  equitable  environ- 
ment, and  will  require  that  these  same 
Institutions  follow  certain  procedures 
which  are  designed  to  protect  consum- 
ers. 


This  Mil  addresses  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  f  adng  the  financial 
servioes  iixiustry  today:  It  closes  the 
controversial  nonbank  bank  loophole, 
which  the  chairmen  of  both  the  Houae 
and  Senate  Banking  Committees  have 
stated  must  be  dosed;  it  allows  trou- 
bled agricultural  banks  to  be  eligible 
for  the  Net  Worth  Certificate  Pro- 
gram and  extends  thW  program,  which 
was  originally  deaigned  to  aid  ailing 
thrifts,  unto  1988:  it  requires  that  a 
Federal  policy  on  deposited  funds 
availability  be  approved  and  enforced 
by  the  Federal  Reaerve:  and  requires 
that  interest  rate  polidea  on  savings 
accounts  be  prominently  dlfi»layed  in 
all  savings  ai¥l  loans  associations. 

In  addition  to  theae  provisi«»>s. 
which  I  believe  wOl  go  a  long  way 
toward  ensuring  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  oitf  system  and  iwoteeting  the 
consumer,  my  biU  contains  several 
measures  to  increase  OMnpettton  and 
bring  our  laws  up  to  the  realitiea  of 
the  marketplace. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1938  (Glass-SteagaU).  there 
have  been  changes  in  our  domestic 
and  International  eoonomiea  and  ad- 
vances in  technology  that  would  have 
been  inccmeefvable  to  the  lawmakers 
who  drafted  Glass  Wfagall  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  depression  In  the  last  few 
years,  automated  teller  marhinea.  split 
seocmd  transfers  of  funds,  new  money 
market  instruments,  and  the  partidpa- 
ti<m  of  financial  conglomeratea  have 
revolutionaliied  the  banking  world. 
Our  Nation's  financial  Industry  must 
be  able  to  adapt  to  and  utilise  theae 
changes  in  a  safe,  reasonably  regulated 
envlromnent. 

The  banking  structure  that  was  es- 
tablished under  Glass-Steagall  has 
served  this  country  well  for  50  years, 
but  changes  in  the  marke^idace  have 
outstriin>ed  the  present  regulatory 
structure.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  banks  to  continue  to  pros- 
per, as  sound  businenes  should,  in  the 
restricted  environment  that  currently 
exists. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  for  a  gradual  phase  in 
of  Interstate  banking,  enabling  banks 
to  invest  in  new  localities  and  infuse 
depressed  areas  with  new  capitaL  One 
of  the  problems  that  a  large  number 
of  troubled  agricultural  banks  are 
facing  is  that  of  being  restricted  to 
doing  business  in  States  In  which  the 
economies  are  largely  dependent  upon 
agriculture.  Interstate  hanking  would 
bring  much  needed  capital  into  many 
new  areas  and  expand  the  range  of 
services  available  to  local  consumers. 

In  addition  to  an  interstate  provi- 
sion, the  bill  would  allow  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  estab- 
lish separate  subsidiaries  through 
which  they  could  deal  in  and  under- 
write mortgaged  back  securities,  mu- 
nicipal revenue  bonds,  and  commercial 
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paper.  This  megsure  will  enable  banks 
to  compete  on  gn  equitable  baaJs  with 
other  typea  of  i  fltuuidal  instttotlonB. 
Under  the  prov^dons  of  this  bill,  these 
actlvltiea  would  be  federally  regulated 
and  would  in  no  way  threaten  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  banking 
system.  In  f aed  I  believe  that  theae 
provisions,  by  Increasing  competition 
and  enabling  bgnks  to  take  advantage 
of  different  maiket  opp<»tunltles,  will 
enhance  the  sajtety  and  soundness  of 
our  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^le  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  controvosial  and 
far  reaching.  Uit  I  believe  It  Is  also 
long  overdue.  If  we  In  Congress  do  not 
act  to  regulate  I  this  rapidly  changing 
industry,  hii^  paid  attorneys  and 
corporate  stratMlats  of  the  large  fi- 
nancial snvloai  conglomerates  wUl 
continue  to  devuop  new  waya  of  work- 
ing around  the  existing,  antiquated 
laws.  Sudi  pracUoes  oonstltute  a  grave 
threat  to  the  aif ety  and  soundness  of 
our  »»»«irt"g  syitem  and  do  consumers 
a  disservice.  It  Is  time  that  we  addreas 
these  issues. 


NICARAGUA^  REFUGEES  FLOOD 
CO^ARICA 

(Mr.  UVINGBTON  asked  and  was 
given  permlsslob  to  addreas  the  House 
for  1  minute  arid  to  revise  snd  extend 


his  remarks 
matter.) 

Mr.    LTVINt 
during  the 
day  poiod. 
voted  with 
dinista  regime 


include  extraneous 


N.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  March  11,  in  one  8- 
Nlcaraguan  dtliens 
feet  against  the  San- 
ly  leaving  thdr  homes 
In  Nicaragua  v^  fleeing  to  ndi^ibor- 
ing  CosU  Rie&i  At  this  very  moment 
there  are  abou^  20.000  sudi  refugees 
from  Nicaragum  and  Costa  Rica's  lOn- 
Ister  of  Publle  Security.  Benjamin 
Pisa,  estimates!  that  as  many  as  an- 
other 80.000  Nitearaguans  are  living  In 
Costa  Rica  without  declaring  them- 
selves. 

9le  are  fleeing  mcara- 

fining  the  thousands  of 

who  have  fled 

impetus  for  the  cur- 

to  be  the  stepped- 

undertaken  by  the 

t^    bolster    what    has 

largest  army  In  Central 


In  short, 
gua  in  drovea, , 
their  fellow 
before  them. ' 
rent  flight 
up  military 
Sandinistas 
become  the 

America.  Acoortling  to  Medaro  Anto- 
nio Lopes,  a  32-year-old  Nlearaguan 
now  in  Costa  Rica. 

No  one  wanta  toijoln  the  army.  They  dont 
give  you  adequato  traintng .  lliey  sive  you  8 
daya  tratnlnc  and  then  aend  you  to  the 
front  aa  thouali  you  were  a  dog.  Toung  klda 
have  to  go  to  thfe  mountatna  to  flgbt  and 
die.  Meanwhile.,  the  Interaadooallataa 
(Soviet  Bloc  advi|K»n)  who  arc  organlrtnt 
the  country  atay  In  Managua  and  have  a 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  these  young  men 
and  their  f  amUKs  are  fleeing  to  neigh- 
boring Centra)  American  countries 
like  Costa  Rica  i  and  Honduras,  pladng 
a  terrible  burde^i  on  the  resources  and 


the  people  of  thoae  countries.  Where 
will  they  nm  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Stieaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reoognlM  the  very  real  ImplicaUons 
for  the  United  States,  and  I  direct 
their  attentkm  to  the  March  21.  1985. 
article  In  the  Washington  Times  out- 
lining the  refugee  situation  in  greater 
detafl. 

atom  the  Waahlnston  Timea.  Mar.  21, 
19651 

If fcaaasour  Ruuuaaa  VtooD  Cobza  Ric* 
(By  Olenn  Oarvin) 

SawTA  Rosa.  <3osta  Riol— Thouaanda  of 
mcaraguan  ref  ugeea,  fleelnc  a  stepped-up 
mllttaiy  draft  In  their  country,  are  sweeping 
into  Casta  Rlea  in  a  human  tidal  wave  that 
threatena  to  swamp  thia  little  republic. 

"To  me,  this  ia  an  invasion,  That'a  how 
bad  It  ts."  aald  Benjamin  Plaa.  Ooate  RIca'a 
mlnlater  of  publle  aeeurlty.  "We  cannot  cope 
with  It  oundvea.  It  has  to  be  an  intcma- 
ttaoal  effort.'' 

Mr.  FIss  said  1,000  Nicaracuana  arrived  in 
three  days  at  the  end  of  last  we^  and  he 
expects  the  rate  to  increase  aa  the  Nlcarm- 
guan  arsiy  aearrhea  for  more  young  men  to 
meet  Us  draft  calla. 

The  OoaU  RIean  Red.Croaa  ia  scramUing 
for  food,  medtelnf  and  tents  to  meet  the 
needs  of  10,000  refugeea.  moat  of  whom  are 
malnourished  andaick  after  spending  up  to 
in  the  Jungle  evading  the  Nleara- 


guan aandinlsta  government's  patrola.  Mr. 
Pisa  tttl—**—  that  as  many  as  another 
80,000  Nlcaiagoana  may  be  living  here  on 
their  own  without  formally  declaring  them- 
aelves. 

"TheyYe  bringing  in  diaeasea  that  we 
wiped  out  long  ago."  said  Mr.  Pisa.  "We 
have  malaria  again  in  Oiata  Rica,  for  the 
first  time  in  15  yean  .  .  .  but  I  dont  know 
irtist  we  can  do.  We  have  to  let  them  in.  We 
cant  Just  ahoot  the  people  at  the  border." 

Refiiseea  have  been  trickling  out  of  mear 
ragua  taito  CSosta  Rlea  ew  ainoe  reslstanoe 
fll^iten  under  the  command  of  one-time 
ffinilln1i*r  war  hero  Bdm  Pastorm  went  to 
war  against  the  Nlearaguan  government  in 
early  1881.  But  mearagua's  tough  new  draft 
laws  have  turned  the  triple  Into  a  deluge. 

"Before,  the  refugeea  were  campesinoa 
(peasant  fanisra]."  aald  Mr.  Pisa.  "Tou 
could  organise  them  into  a  farm  unit  and 
put  them  to  work  supportins  tbetnaelvea. 
They  ware  baek-«ountry  peoiOe. 

"But  new  we're  getting  younger  people, 
people  from  the  dty,  irtileh  is  an  entire 
different  problem.  Tou  have  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  oontlnue  their  stodlea,  w  go  to 
the   university,   or   whatever   they 


Santa  Rosa  Is  sn  sgricultural  village  of 
about  10,000,  located  15  mUea  aouth  of  the 
Nlearaguan  bonier.  In  the  first  six  monthp 
the  camp  here  was  open,  the  number  of  ref- 
ugeea hovered  around  70.  But  the  new  arriv- 
als crowded  in  Isst  week,  and  over  the  week- 
end Red  Cross  workers  strugided  in  brutal 
SS-degree  heat  to  pitch  long  lines  of  khaki 
tenta  to  hold  them. 

lite  refugeea  themselves  were  dirty  and 
fvhamtfil.  and  some  so  malnourished  that 
Red  Croaa  workers  were  feeding  them  intra- 
venoualy.  But  they  were  anxious  to  talk 
about  what  they  said  was  a  deterloratiiig  sit- 
uation  tiMlde  Nicaragua. 

Most  of  them  agreed  that  Nicaragua's 
military  draft,  v^ilch  scoops  up  boys  as 
young  as  11,  has  touched  off  massive  reslst- 
anee— even  in  the  capital  dty  of  Managua, 
until  now  a  stronghold  of  support  for  the 


And  many  of  them  confirmed  the  daim  of 
counter-revolutionary  Eden  Pastora,  who 
contends  that  he  could  easily  double  or 
triple  his  army  of  7,000  if  he  had  financial 
backliw  from  the  United  Statea.  A  large 
number  of  the  refugees  aald  they  would  like 
to  Join  Mr.  Paatora's  forces,  but  the  counter^ 
revtriutkmarlea  have  no  food,  weapona,  or 
uniforms  for  them. 

"The  majority  hide  but  rather  than  Join 
the  military."  said  Medardo  Antonio  Lopes, 
a  22-year-<dd  aecountant  from  Managua 
"No-one  wanta  to  Join  the  army.  They  don't 
give  you  adequate  training.  They  give  you 
ei^t  days  training  and  then  aend  you  to 
the  front  as  though  you  were  a  dog.  Toung 
kids  have  to  go  to  the  mountains  to  fight 
and  die.  Meanwhile,  the  intemaciamaUaUu 
(Soviet-bloc  adviaers]  who  are  organising 
the  country  stay  in  Managua  and  have  a 
party." 

Mr.  Lopes  led  a  gro«q>  of  young  men, 
mostly  teen-agers,  who  fled  Minagua  and 
arrived  in  Co^tM.  Rica  last  Friday.  22  days 
later.  He  said  they  had  been  labeled  Odh- 
tra*— counter-revolutionariea— and  threat- 
ened with  arrest  becauae  they  were  mem- 
bers of  a  Catholic  pacifist  group  opposed  to 
mUttary  service. 

Uke  moet  of  the  other  refugees.  Mr. 
Lopes  and  his  group  are  worried  about  what 
will  happen  to  the  families  they  left  behind. 

"I  cannot  teO  irtiat's  going  to  become  of 
them."  he  said.  "The  authoritiea,  when  they 
find  out  we're  not  in  the  country,  theyll 
arrest  our  fathers.  Some  fathers  have  been 
sentenced  to  years  of  Jafl  when  they  wont 
tell  whoe  their  sons  are." 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Lopes  said  he  and  his 
friends  did  not  hedtate  to  leave  when  they 
heard  they  were  going  to  be  arrested.  "Our 
fathen  were  willing  to  die  beside  us."  he 
said.  "But  we  told  them  we  wanted  to  come 
here  and  try  to  have  a  few  more  years  of 
life." 

Even  so.  they  almast  did  not  make  it  A 
MmpMifift  who  waa  aiding  their  group  de- 
tected an  army  ambush  and  had  to  lead 
them  deeper  into  the  Jungle  to  evade  It  "If 
they  find  you  in  the  moimtains  in  the  area 
where  the  contras  are,  then  you  are  a 
contra  and  you're  a  dead  man." 

Storiea  of  ambushes -and  summary  execu- 
tions of  captured  refugees  are  common 
among  the  Nicarguans.  Sandanista  officials 
continue  to  insist  that  there  is  no  death 
penalty  in  Nicaragua  but  the  refugeea  scoff 
atthatdahn. 

"Paper  will  take  whatever  you  write  upon 
it  and  the  tongue  will  speak  any  words  you 
choose,"  said  Jose  Maria  Down,  an  agricul- 
tural worker  from  the  farmlands  along  the 
Rio  Cooo  in  Ntearagua  "but  it's  aU  Ues." 

Mr.  Down  showed  reporters  a  broken 
finger  and  acars  on  his  knees  and  arms  that 
he  said  were  made  by  Sandinlata  bayooeU 
during  a  prolonged  torture  aeasion  last  year. 

i^,.^twi.r*m«  executed  his  brother,  he 
sdded.  "They  believed  we  woe  Contras,"  he 
said.  "They  woe  right  we  were  Contras, 
but  they  had  no  evidence.  Still  they  tor- 
tured me.  StUl  they  shot  my  brother." 

Mr.  Down  fled  after  an  international 
human  ri^ts  group  won  his  rdeaae  from 
prison. 

Ronaldo  Romero,  a  ctmstruction  worker 
from  the  village  of  Juigualpa,  said  that  San- 
dinista  soldiers  shot  two  members  of  his 
group  who  were  captured.  Still.  Mr.  Romero 
counted  himself  lu^y;  he  said  another 
grouv  of  140  refugees  was  traveling  behind 
him.  but  8an<1lnWt^>«  killed  or  captured  137 
of  them. 
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Mr.  Ronero  uid  his  wife  carried  three 
children— acee  1.  3  and  4— In  their  anna 
diuinc  the  S3-day  march  out  of  Nicaragua. 
Often,  he  thought  they  wouldn't  make  it. 
"We  couldn't  And  anythiiw  in  the  moun- 
talui  to  eat."  he  nid.  "Oreen  banana*. 
n>mtih~—  Other  timea.  nothing  at  aU." 

How  did  the  children  nirvlve  with  no 
food*  He  shrugged.  "They  luffered." 

Their  suffering  would  have  been  much 
worse  if  the  family  hadnt  left  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  Romero  added.  The  situation  there:  "No 
sugar.  No  soai>.  Get  sick,  no  medicine. ...  I 
had  a  few  horses  and  cows,  but  they  made  a 
census  of  the  ip'"'«'«  And  they  said  the 
animals  would  belong  to  the  state.  And  I 
would  have  to  go  to  work  in  a  cooperative, 
for  the  state." 

De«lte  all  those  conditions.  Mr.  Romero 
said  he  would  have  stayed  at  home.  But 
four  families  in  the  nearby  vUlage  of  El 
Rama  were  forced  to  hand  their  children 
over  to  the  SanrtinistBS  so  they  could  be 
sent  to  school  in  Cuba. 

"The  only  thing  I  thought  about  was  to 
rescue  my  children  from  the  Sandinistas." 
he  said.  "Because  I  knew  otherwise  they 
would  be  sent  to  Cuba.  And  then  they 
wouldn't  be  my  children.  They  would  be 
three  more  military  machines." 

Other  refugees  said  parenU  were  fre- 
quently tsissiirrrt  to  let  their  children  go  to 
Cuba.  Fifteen-year-old  Dennis  Castro,  also 
from  Juigalpa.  said  that  he  left  when  the 
flsniWn1i*T«  told  him  they  wanted  him  to  go 
to  school  in  Cuba. 

"They  said  they  were  going  to  train  me 
for  six  months  there."  he  ezi^ained. 

Train  him  to  do  what? 

"To  be  a  professor."  he  said,  laughing. 
"That's  what  they  said.  To  be  a  profes- 
sor. .  .  .  They  were  going  to  get  politics  in 
my  mind." 

A  young  men  said  that  several  groups  left 
Juigalpa.  a  village  of  about  10.000.  located 
in  south  central  Nicaragua,  recently. 

"There's  no  young  people  left  in  Jui- 
galpa," said  one  youngster  of  about  14.  "Not 
in  all  of  Zelaya  (province).  Nicaragua  is 
going  to  be  a  country  of  old  men." 

Most  of  the  young  saen  said  they  hoped  to 
Join  Eden  Pastora's  guerriUas.  Many  of 
them  have  relatives  in  some  cases  a  lialf 
down  or  more— already  serving  with  the 
Pastorm  forces.  The  guerrillas  helped  guide 
many  of  the  refugees  oat  of  Nicaragua. 

The  young  men  are  willing  to  fight  for  the 
oounter-revolutlaoaries  but  not  the  govern- 
ment because,  they  say.  the  Sandinistas  are 
fommimists 

"They  confiscate  the  farms  and  the  food. 
If  you  dont  work  for  the  state  you  don't 
eat."  said  one. 


ente  In  a  free  mmrket  economy,  and  a« 
long  u  no  Federal  laws  or  antitruat  ac- 
tlona  are  violated,  this  Is  perfectly 
proper. 

I  am  not  here,  either,  to  specifically 
defend  CBS  or  Dan  Rather,  both  of 
whom  have  been  unfairiy  maligned. 
CSS  has  a  good  reputation,  and  Dan 
Rather  is  one  of  the  moat  trusted  and 
respected  men  in  America.  I  am  here 
to  urge  this  body  to  watch  these  devel- 
oiHnents  closely,  to  ensure  that  the 
flrst  amendment  is  not  threatened. 

Do  we  rMlly  someday  want  Rever- 
end FUwell  anchoring  the  CBS 
Evening  News  to  lecture  the  Nation  on 
morality  someday? 


A  FIRST  AMENDMENT  ISSUE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  about  the  CBS  takeover 
by  extreme  rlghtwing  groups  raise,  in 
my  Judgment,  a  fundamental  Issue  in- 
volving the  first  amendment:  Is  It 
proper  for  a  raider  takeover  to  occur 
over  a  news  organisation  if  the  ex- 
pressed stated  purpose  is  to  advance  a 
particular  ideological  agenda,  be  It  left 
or  right? 

My  concern  does  not  revolve  around 
mergers,  buyouts  or  takeovers.  We  op- 


STATEMENT  OF  OBSERVER  DEL- 
EOATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
TO  THE  EL  SALVADOR  ELEC- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  official  U.S.  observer 
delegation  for  the  recent  elections  in 
El  Salvador  returned  to  Washington.  I 
was  privileged  to  serve.  al<«)g  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma, Jnt  Joms,  as  one  of  the  congres- 
sional Monbers  of  that  delegation. 

Our  eight-member  delegation  scat- 
tered to  the  far  comers  of  the  country 
on  Sunday  and  observed  the  election 
process  in  more  than  30  municipali- 
ties. We  were  unanimous  In  our  opin- 
ion that  the  elections  were  conducted 
fairly,  openly,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
confusion.  There  were  attempts  by  the 
opponents  of  democracy  to  disrupt  the 
elecUoos,  but  in  comparison  to  past  ef- 
forts they  were  minimal  and  almost 
totally  Ineffective. 

If  a  single  word  could  be  used  to  de- 
scribe the  elections  we  observed.  I 
think  one  would  have  to  choose  "rou- 
tine." That,  in  itself.  Is  a  great 
achievement  for  a  nation  that  only  3 
years  ago  was  racked  by  violence  and 
discord. 

The  United  States  made  a  commit- 
ment to  El  Salvador  to  help  make  its 
dream  of  political  democracy  come 
true.  We  can  Indeed  be  pleased  that  El 
Salvador  has  come  so  far  toward 
achieving  that  objective. 

Bir.  Spieaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  list  of  the  official  delegation 
and  a  copy  of  the  statement  that  was 
agreed  upon  by  all  members  of  that 
delegation. 

VA.  Obsovsr  DiueAnoii  to  thi  El 

SALVAOOS  ELSCTIOIIS,  BtAICB  IMS 

**— ~—  or  TBS  omcuL  oasiavn 

DSLaOATIOM 

The  Honorable  James  R.  Jones.  Repre- 
sentative (D-Oklahoma).  The  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  James  Kolbe,  Representa- 
tive <R-Arlaona).  The  United  SUtes  House 
of  Representatives. 


The  Honorable  Angler  Biddle  Duke. 
Former  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  and. 
United  States  Chief  of  Protocol 

Mr.  Maurice  Sonnenberg.  Investment 
Consultant:  Member.  National  Committee 
on  American  Forrign  Policy:  Member,  Exec- 
utive Committee.  PRODEMCA. 

Rabbi  Morton  M.  Rosenthal.  Director, 
Latin  American  Affairs  Department,  B'nai 
B'rith  Anti-DefSmatlon  League. 

Dr.  Howard  Penniman.  Resident  Scholar, 
American  Ikitcrprise  Institute. 

Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith.  News  CommenU- 
tor. 

Mr.  Max  Singer,  Consultant:  President. 
The  Potomac  Organisation:  former  Presi- 
dent. The  Hudson  Institute. 


STAmiBirr  or  tbx  Oassavia  Dslsoatioii  op 
TBB  UinTB>  Statxs  ot  Ambuca  to  tbx  El 
Salvabob  ELicnoas.  Aran.  1, 1986 

Yesterday  we  witnessed  El  Salvador's 
third  national  election  in  less  than  a  year. 
The  unanimous  conclusion  of  this  M-partl- 
san  observer  delegation  of  elected  officials 
and  prhrate  dtlaens  is  that  the  eleeUoo  was 
fair,  that  the  election  machinery  was  con- 
ducted efficiently,  and  that  It  represenU  a 
most  encouraging  symbol  for  the  future  of 
democratic  institutions  in  El  Salvador. 

In  all.  this  smaU  delegation  visited  neariy 
thirty  towns  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
We  spoke  with  election  offldals.  candidates 
and  most  important,  voters  of  all  parties. 

This  election  differed  in  several  ways  from 
those  held  last  year.  First,  since  this  was  not 
a  vote  for  a  nationwide  candidate,  voters 
were  required  to  cast  ballots  in  their  home 
towns.  Further,  the  penalty  for  not  voting 
had  been  lifted.  Other,  mechanical  changes 
were  implemented  as  the  country  fine-tuned 
its  voting  procedures. 

The  delegation  notes  that  the  Salvadoran 
military  took  obvious  pains  to  remain  im- 
partial In  the  contest  They  were  stationed 
well  away  from  the  polls,  and  refused  to  be 
drawn  into  political  disputes. 

DisagreemenU  at  the  polls  were,  for  the 
most  part.  InooaaequentlaL  and  generally 
setUed  on  the  spot  by  representatives  of  the 
various  parties.  These  deputes  centered  on 
mechanics  and  procedures  of  the  elections, 
and  we  saw  no  evidence  of  intimidation  or 
coercion  that  would  raise  a  question  of  the 
fundamental  fairness  of  the  vote. 

The  mechanics  of  the  election  ran  without 
serious  incident.  The  Central  Election 
C>>uncU  deserves  particular  praise  for  lU 
fine  coordination  of  the  process. 

OuerrUla  threats  and  attadu  comprised 
the  most  serious  challenge  to  voting.  This 
delegation  notes  the  inconsistency  between 
the  guerrillas'  initial  posture  that  the  elec- 
tions were  meaningless,  and  their  subse- 
quent attempU  to  thwart  the  electoral  proc- 
ess through  violent  intimidation.  In  q>ite  of 
their  attempts  at  intimidation,  more  munici- 
paUties  were  able  to  participate  this  year 
than  last.  Whereas  43  towns  were  unable  to 
vote  last  time  in  the  Presidential  elections, 
only  10  municipalities  were  denied  the 
voting  privilege  Sunday  because  of  terrorist 
intimidation. 

The  election  Itself,  then,  must  be  haUed  as 
a  free.  open,  and  fair  contest,  and  we  expect 
all  parties  to  respect  the  results. 

EI  Salvador  now  has  in  place  its  Presiden- 
tial, legislative,  and  municipal  leadership  for 
the  next  three  years.  This  delegation  recog- 
nises the  need  for  continued  American  sup- 
port for  El  Salvador  as  she  addresses  her 
continuing  economic  and  military  problems 
through  her  democratic  institutions. 
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The  delegation  Was  strudc  by  the  rather 
consistent  answM  we  got  the  frequently 
asked  question.'  "why  are  you  votingT'  The 
vast  majority  of  voters'  answers  oentered  on 
the  hope  for  peao^.  and  the  desire  to  Uve  in 
tranquility. 

In  our  meeting  with  President  Duarate 
after  the  polls  dotM.  he  oonfiimed  his  com- 
mitment to  peac4  by  building  confidence 
among  his  people^  through  Judicial  refonn. 
agrvian  refom. ;  and  economic  develop- 
ment. In  addltlofx  he  reafflimed  his  com- 
mitment to  make  :every  effort  to  bring  the 
guerrUlas  to  the  tleaee  taUe.  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  randofi  violence  which  has  so 
torn  this  nation. 

This  delegatioil  commends  the  great 
strides  made  In  <^  nation.  Nowhere  are 
they  more  evident!  than  in  this  etaethm.  We 
look  forward  to  wttiking  with  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  to  buUd  on  this  election,  further 


nurturing  her 
we  call  on  aU 
gy,  to  Join  in  that 

We  would  be 
the  outstanding 
Ambasssdor  Ttai 
performed  his  dui 


institutians.  and 
regardless  of  Ideolo- 


If  we  did  not  mention 
perf onned  by  outgoing 
Hedearty  has 
In  El  Salvador  In  the 
highest  tradttloniof  American  diplomacy. 
We  know  that  he|  will  cootinue  to  make  a 
positive  contrlbutlDn  to  U.8.  foceigB  policy. 
Our  delegation  tmanlmotiely  agreed  that 
this  election  oould  be  dfarrihed  as  routine 
even  by  the  histokal  standards  of  dectioos 
in  the  United  Stales.  That  speaks  vtdumes 
of  how  successfully  the  recently  planted 
democratic  institutions  in  El  Salvador  have 
taken  rooC 


DAIRY  D: 


ON  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  OBERSl'AR  asked  and  was 
given  permisstml  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks)     \ 

Mr.  OBER8TAR.  Mr.  %>eaker.  yes- 
terday was  not!  Amil  Fools  Day  for 
dairy  f aimers  adroas  this  country.  The 
Dairy  Diversi«»i  Program  ended,  and 
the  Secretary  df  Agriculture  reduced 
price  supports  t>y  BO  ooits  per  hun- 
dredweight On  July  1,  he  will  impose 
another  SO  cent  Reduction. 

Yesterday  was  no  iokit  for  dairy 
farmers  In  my  dstrlct  and  throughout 
Minnesota. 

The  end  of  thfc  Dairy  Diversion  Pro- 
gram raises  an  interesting  quegtion: 
Why  would  the  administration  and 
Congress  allow,  the  expiration  of  a 
self -financing  pngram  which  cut  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  by  $1  billion? 
There  really  is  qo  answer  v^sldi  makes 
sense  to  f  armera  or  to  consumers. 

In  Novemberi  1983.  I  offered  an 
amendment  on  the  House  floor  which 
would  have  provided  that  the  Dairy 
Diversion  Program  run  o(»icurrent^ 
with  the  4-year  farm  program  which 
expires  Septonber  30.  1985.  Misunder- 
standing of  the  realities  of  dairy  fann- 
ing and  a  failt^  to  appreciate  that 
the  Diversion  program  was  to  be  fi- 
nanced through  a  $10  per  hundred- 
weight deductl<m  from  all  dairy  pro- 
duction caused  ihe  House  to  reject  an 
amendment  which  would  have  in- 
creased the  savings  to  the  Treasury 
over  a  longer  period  of  time. 


Hie  consequences  of  yesterday's 
price  support  cut  will  fall  most  heavily 
on  medium  siaed  dairy  f  aimers  In  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  The  State  of 
Minnesota  may  lose  1,500  dairy  ftems. 
with  thousands  more  dairy  farmers 
going  out  of  business  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  issue  today  is  no  longer  the  Di- 
voBion  Program.  Rather,  it  is  the 
urgent  need  to  write  sensible,  equlta- 
Ide  dairy  iwovisions  in  the  1985  farm 
bUl  and  to  prevent  further  erosion  of 
fkrm  income  and  the  loss  of  even  more 
American  dairy  farms  in  the  next 
year. 


SEAT  BCR.  McINTYRE 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  pMmlssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaifes.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  two 
centuries  ago,  the  United  States  of 
America  enacted  a  Ck>nstitution  that 
ended  a  long  battle.  We  fought  against 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  British  King 
George  m,  who  had  plenty  of  room  in 
his  treasury  for  American  taxes,  but 
no  room  in  his  Parliament  for  Ameri- 
can repreecntattves. 

Hie  Eighth  District  of  Indiana, 
having  duly  elected  Rick  Mclntjrre, 
suffers  the  same  undemocratic  fate 
today.  During  the  last  3  months  we 
have  voted  on  farm  legislation,  aid  to 
gtanring  millions  abroad,  and  Just  last 
wedc  the  expensive  but  necessary  MX 
missile. 

We  spend  in  Congress  about  $5  bU- 
Ikm  every  day  that  we  are  in  session. 
Several  mlUicm  of  those  dollars  ctHne 
from  the  Eighth  District  in  Indiana, 
whose  taxpayers  have  not  had  a  say 
oa  how  that  money  wlU  be  spent 

Why  hasn't  Rick  Mclntyre  been 
seated?  Ccmgreasional  partisanship, 
that  is  vttoy.  Common  Americans  see 
things  differmtly.  One  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  mail  fitnn  my  constituents 
in  California  support  Rick  Mclntyre 
on  the  issues.  The  newqiiapers  support 
him.  too.  the  New  Yoric  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
the  Detroit  News  and.  Just  this  morn- 
ing, the  Wall  Street  JoumaL  They 
looked  at  the  fkcts  and  reached  the 
same  conclusion.  Let  us  listen  to  the 
Amnlean  people  and  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre this  afternoon. 


AUTOMOBILE  DCPORTS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
they  say  auto  imports  will  not  harm 
you.  Just  say.  "April  fool." 

I  rise  today  In  opposition  to  the 
President's  decision,  absent  any  alter- 
native, to  lift  the  auto  import  re- 
straints on  imported  Japanese  cars. 


That  decision  went  into  effect  yester- 
day. April  Fool's  Day.  I  found  inxiic 
the  subsequent  announcement  by 
Japan  that  it  intends  to  increase  by  25 
percent  the  number  of  autos  they 
export  to  the  United  States  this  year. 
Japan  now  holds  a  25-peroait  ma^et 
share  of  the  U.8.  auto  maritet  How 
much  roam  are  they  entitled  to? 

A  bill  I  am  introducing  today  alms  at 
restoring  fair  trade.  How  can  this  ad- 
ministration lift  the  restraints  iriien 
vital  negotiations  aimed  at  opening  up 
the  Japanese  telecommunications 
market  are  stalled,  and  other  markets 
remain  dosed  to  American  producers? 

What  about  opening  Japanese  mar- 
kets to  American  teleccnnmunlcations. 
steel,  textiles,  lumber,  agriculture,  fin- 
ished wood,  pharmaceuticals,  medical 
equUanent  and  financial  services? 

The  removal  of  the  auto  restraints 
wiU  serve  only  to  further  open  U.S. 
markets  to  unfair  woiid  competition 
and  force  more  U.S.  corporate  invest- 
ment abroad.  Jobs  are  being  lost  every 
day  in  America.  Mr.  ^leaker.  when 
they  say  auto  restiaints  will  not  harm 
you.  Just  say:  "April  fooU" 


VOTE  TODAY  TO  SEAT  RICK 
McINTYRE 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  aAed  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarics.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  the  90th  day  that  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana has  not  had  a  Representative  In 
this  body.  Ninety  days  is  awugh. 
Later  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
Member  of  this  body  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  end  the  ladt  of  represen- 
tation by  voting  to  seat  the  certified 
winner.  Ridt  ICcIntyre. 

Congressman-elect  Mclntyre  Is  still 
ahead  in  the  most  current  recount 
with  respect  to  maintaining  his  34-vote 
election  day  margin. 

D  1250. 

Three  counties  have  been  recounted. 
I  am  told  that  Mr.  McCloekey's  people 
are  now  saying  that  they  do  not  like 
this  recount  either.  Where  wiU  it  end? 
Are  we  to  have  a  world  series  of  re- 
counts? The  best  four  out  of  seven? 

The  Indiana  laghth  District  de- 
serves a  Representative.  Mclntyre  won 
on  election  day:  he'  won  the  State  of 
Indiana  recount  he  is  now  winning,  by 
all  accounts,  the  U.S.  congressional  re- 
count Let  us  end  the  debate  and  begin 
to  legislate.  Let  us  vote  today  to  seat 
Rick  Mclnts^re. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 
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Mr.  RAT.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  and  many 
of  my  ooOeatuea  have  «oken  in  this 
CSiamber  over  tbe  last  few  montha  on 
the  probiena  our  textile  induitry  Is 
fadnc  We  have  tried  to  ezidaln  to  the 
Membefa  of  thia  body  the  aerioumen 
of  thla  lituatkm  and  we  have  urged 
them  to  coapofMor  HJl.  1862.  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  19M.  We  are  oonvinoed  that 
thla  'Tg*-'«**~'  can  help  to  eaae  the 
current  textile  eriala. 

However,  the  publiiher  of  the  Trl- 
oounty  Papers  in  my  district  has  ex- 
pressed, far  more  eloquently  than  I 
can.  the  need  for  this  ledalation.  I  am 
puttlnc  into  the  RaooaB  today  an  edi- 
torial Bob  Tribble.  of  Mandicater.  OA. 
published  in  the  March  issue  of  his 
papers.  When  you  read  this  editorial. 
Mr.  ^eakar.  you  wlU  see  that  Mr. 
TrfbUe  is  a  stront  and  firm  supporter 
of  the  adminlstraUon.  But.  he  cap- 
turea.  from  a  firsthand  perspective, 
why  we  must  do  somethinc  in  this 
country  to  help  textiles.  I  eneourace 
all  my  coOeacuea  to  read  and  to  think 
carefully  about  Mr.  Trfbtde's  edltoriaL 

AIOtSSTOta 


(By  Bob  Trfbble) 


WhMe] 
Wmtkimglon.  DC 

Dm  Mil  PiauMar  Then  Is  probably 
not  aiiMnpopor  wMtflr  or  pubiMhri  In  Umm 
Dnltad  Statca  who  has  boon  m  more  meal 
Mppoitcr  of  you  and  what  you  itand  for 
tban  I.  Over  tba  yean  pwonal  eolunina 
have  ban  fuD  of  etbcm  of  acreoment  with 
your  bcUefi  and  pottdea. 

rtor  many  yaaia.  this  country  waa  headed 
in  the  wronc  dtrecton.  We  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  Ubeial  minded  poUtldana  who 
felt  that  slveawaya  and  Mstcr  sovemment 
waa  the  answer  to  everythlnc. 

Over  the  past  four  yaara.  you  and  your  ad- 
minlstnUoo  haa  diaaced  that  phlloeophy 
of  sovemmeBt  and  now  have  our  nation 
beaded  on  a  eoUd  eourw  that  can  taring  ua 
all  nothins  but  sood  Umea  and  rctored 
pride  In  belns  an  American. 

Tour  phlloeophy  haa  been  "let's  make 
America  etronc  again."  "Let's  restore  pride 
to  our  people  and  make  them  proud  onoe 
again  to  be  an  American."  To  a  great 
degree,  you  have  aceompllahed  that,  and  I 
commend  you  fbr  It. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  a  long  story,  m  brief 
f onx  about  our  Uttle  Georgia  town  of  Man- 
chester, population  4.7M.  We  are  losing  an 
induatry  here  (textile)  that  la  the  very 
rcaaoB  our  town  ezlat  at  alL  CaUaway  Mllla 
and  the  railroad  are  iwspntialhlf  for  ua  being 
hereaioee  IMBl  y 

In  1M«  MOUken  *  Oa  out  of  Spartan- 
burg. 8.C.  purefaaaed  the  mill  and  haa  run  It 
since.  In  June  they  are  doaing  down  putting 
a  total  of  UO  emplyees  out  of  work. 

This  Is  a  aad  ending  to  a  beautiful  love 
atory  about  a  town,  a  cotton  mill  and  a  rail- 
road. We  have  people  here  who  have  known 
notliing  else  but  to  labor  dally,  and  proudly 
I  must  say.  In  that  mllL  Working  in  the  mill 
has  become  a  famOy  tradition. 

No  matter  what  other  type  Induatry  we 
might  put  there,  if  any,  it  will  never  replace 
-the  mm." 

MOUken  *  Co.  baa  labored  tlreleaaly  to 
place  theae  9M  workers  in  other  planta  in 
LaOrange  <3S  milea  away)  and  Pine  Moun- 


tatai  (»  Bdlaa  away).  To  date  tliey  liave 
been  sueoaaaful  In  over  M  percent  of  the 

Roger  MOUken  mmmltted  Juat  thla  week 
to  donate  the  plant  and  tt'a  valued  at  one 
and  one  half  million  doUara.  to  our  little 
town.  He  alao  aent  a  top  executive  and 
i».000  to  he^  ua  prepare  a  brochure  on 
the  plant  and  our  town  In  hopaa  tliat  we  can 
locate  another  Industry  here  right  away. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  tlie  aetlaa  taken  by  MOU- 
ken *  Oa  ia  tlie  true  Amartoan  way.  They 
have  not  aaked  for  government  funda  to 
help  tliem  keep  tlialr  planU  open.  In  fact  I 
am  aure  they  would  refuae  government 
money  even  If  It  were  offered. 

Bat  Mr.  Pi  sal  dent,  they  and  other  tcztOe 
manufaeturera  need  your  help  to  keep 
America  atroog.  Ttiey  teU  me.  and  I  believe 
theas.  tliat  foreign  textOe  tanporta  eauaed 
thla  plant  to  doae.  aa  well  aa  many  oUier 
almllar  planta  acrom  this  nation.  Hare  In 
our  area  of  Oeofgia  alone  tliere  has  been 
thouaanda  of  Joba  lost,  and  I  understand  a 
half  mflUoB  or  more  natloawlde. 

I  understand  fully  that  our  country  must 
f^tntmiwt  a  trade  balance  and  good  relations 
with  our  allies.  We  must  help  them  for  they 
rely  heavily  on  us. 

But.  I  understand  also  tluit  first  we  must 
protect  our  own  people  If  we  are  to  remain 
strong.  We  owe  It  to  them.  There  has  to  be  a 
balance  to  be  found. 

Tbe  textile  Industry  has  not  laid  over  and 
played  dead.  They  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  machinery  to  allow  themselves  to 
better  ooauiete.  But  there  Is  no  way  they 
can  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  from  the 
far  east.  Mr.  President,  there  must  be  some 
controla. 

Congressman  Cd  Jenkins  of  our  state  wUl 
Introduce  legislation  in  the  House  this 
month  that  wOl  greatly  help  this  situation. 
I  encourage  you  to  fully  support  this  meas- 
ure so  that  we  can  keep  America  and  our 
American  worker  strong. 
Warm  Regards. 

BoaTansLX. 

PA— Thank  you  for  being  our  Prealdent 
and  may  God  lead  you  to  lead  our  nation  as 
we  should  go. 


provide  a  voice  for 
District 


April  S,  1985 
Indiana's  Bithth 


LET  US  PROVIDB  A  VOICE  FOR 
INDIANA'S  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 


(Mr.  SCHUETTE  aaked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarka.) 

Mr.  SCHUnTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Indiana's  Bichth  District 
have  spoken,  but  as  yet.  the  House  Ad- 
mliilatrati<m  C(«uiittee  has  not  been 
heard  from. 

The  committee's  recount  and  ded- 
si<»  are  now  6  days  overdue  and  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  has  been 
without  repreaentation  for  S  numths— 
90  days.  I  understand  that  the  Admin- 
latratlm  Committee  has  counted  dis- 
puted ballots,  which  would  have  been 
disqualified  in  any  other  Indiana  con- 
gressional race,  and  still  Rick  Bfcln- 
tyre  aiq»ears  to  be  the  winner. 

I  rise  today  to  ask  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  do  what  is  right  and 
fair  and  Just  and  grant  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict representation  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. The  people  of  that  district  have 
spoken,  let's  seat  Rick  Mclntyre.  and 


THE  AGRICULTURAL 

EFFICIENCY  AND  BQUTTT  ACT 


(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and 
given  pemJasion  to  addreas  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tended his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
acreage  base,  or  numlier  oi  acres  to  be 
planted,  is  assigned  to  farmers  who 
wish  to  take  part  in  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, and  a  yield  measurea  bow  many 
Inishels  per  acre  the  farmer  is  aasumed 
to  produce,  based  on  his  past  experi- 
ence. Both  baaes  and  yields  are  impor- 
tant when  fiumera  dedde  whether  to 
participate  in  the  iMograms. 

Some  system  of  bases  and  yields 
would  be  necessary  under  almoat  any 
conceivable  farm  program.  That 
means  that  no  matter  what  shape  the 
196S  fam  MU  takes.  we'U  need  baae 
and  yield  formulas  in  order  to  adminis- 
ter agricultural  poUdes  effectively. 
But  there  are  many  problems  with  the 
way  thoae  formulas  are  aet  up  now. 

For  one  thing,  the  fonnulas  are  con- 
tained in  4-year  farm  bUla.  not  perma- 
nent law.  So  every  time  a  new  fann 
bill  is  written,  the  baae  and  yield 
system  comes  under  the  polltleal  pres- 
sures of  the  day.  In  thoae  years,  farm- 
ers don't  know  what  this  year's  plant- 
ing decisions  will  mean  for  next  year's 
acreage  base,  because  they  dont  know 
what  kind  of  legislation  we  in  Con- 
gress will  write.  This  uncertainty 
about  farm  programs  is  a  major  com- 
plaint of  farmers,  and  a  major  reason 
many  of  them  don't  take  put  in  Fed- 
eral programs.  As  we  all  know,  low 
participation  can  cauae  hi^  siuplus 
levels,  and  that  means  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  taxpasrers  costs. 

That's  not  the  <mly  problem  with 
the  current  system.  It's  inconsistent 
between  crops^it  leaves  Uyo  much  dis- 
eretiim  to  USDA.  and  it  doeant  ade- 
quately reward  soil  oonservati<m  prac- 
tices. 

The  Agricultural  Efficiency  and 
Equity  Aet  is  an  attemi»t  to  design  a 
better  syrtem.  It  writes  baae  and  yield 
formulas  into  permanent  law  to  give 
farmers  a  stable  benchmark  for  plan- 
ning. It  assigns  acreage  bases  by  a 
moving  average  of  acrea  actually 
planted,  and  yields  by  a  moving  aver- 
age of  bushels  or  pounds  actually  pro- 
ducecL  It  also  gives  farmers  more  flexi- 
bility than  they  now  have  in  deciding 
for  themselves  how  much  of  a  given 
crop  they  will  plant.  The  bill  appliea 
only  to  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and 
rice. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  choose  to 
take  quick  action  on  this  matter  of  im- 
portance to  farmers  across  the  Nati(m. 


April  g,  2985 
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WALKOrO  DOWN  AN  UNCERTAIN 
PATH 


(Mr.  GAIJ/>  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  sddreas  the  Hduae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hia 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QAIUO.  Mr.  Bptaker.  today,  we 
are  onoe  again  eonsklerfnc  the  eaae  of 
the  WHghth  Disbict  of  Indtaaa.  nearly 
5  mcmths  after  the  last  rmnfifigiiniisl 
election  and  almost  4  nMmtlis  after  the 
secretary  of  state  in  Indiana  certified 
that  Richard  Mclntyre  was  deeted  as 
a  Member  of  Congreas  tnm  the 
Eighth  District  bf  Indiana. 

During  that  tgne.  thla  body  has  been 
on  a  peniliar  pdth  whidi.  if  we  contin- 
ue in  this  dlree^ion.  could  set  a  prece- 
dent which  wduld  Iceep  Members  of 
Congreas  tnm  being  seated  In  spite  of 
State  certifkatkm. 

We  have  alwalrs  looked  to  the  States 
to  certify  Menjbers  of  Congress.  We 
must  otmtlnue  to  do  so. 

I  can  teU  you  that  I  have  heard  fNm 
the  New  Jers^  secretary  of  state, 
Jane  Burglo,  and  she  is  very  ooooemed 
about  the  eurretit  situatioD. 

She  sees  very!  clearly  that  this  case 
could  easily  r^eat  itself  in  S  years. 
Her  concern  is  baaed  on  tbe  fact  that 
she  is  the  perso^  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  certifying  eiectlonB  in 
New  Jersey. 

I  share  her  concern  today. 

We  can  and  should  reatdve  thla  quea- 
Uon  in  a  peaceable  fashion  before  we 
set  a  precedent  khat  can  return  in  the 
future  to  haunt  jus  alL 

Until  now.  the  cornerstone  of  our 
democratic  fonii  of  government  has 
been  that  the  fcidivldual  who  is  duly 
certified  is  the  election  wiiuMr. 

I  strontfy  urg^  my  colleagues  to  look 
beyond  the  curient  argumenta  In  this 
case  and  realias  that  we  are  walldng 
down  an  uncertUn  path  toward  diaoa 
If  we  continue  to  pursue  our  current 
course  of  actlim: 


WE  MUST 
WAR 

(Mr.  TORRK 
given  permisskui  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend 
hisremarka.) 

Mr.  TORRIOiLU.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  President's  announcement 
that  he  would  not  visit  Dachau  during 
his  visit  to  Goriany  this  year,  and  his 
comments  whic^  seemed  to  refar  to 
the  Holocaust  as  a  "lost  part  of  his- 
tory" and  not  as  a  living  remainder  of 
the  abuses  of  $unicind,  w«re  unaet- 
tling. 

Now.  a  new  ttanscript  haa  come  to 
light  with  comments  by  the  niesi- 
dent's  new  Director  of  Communica- 
tions. Mr.  Patrick  Buchanan,  which 
have  further  unlettled  many  (>f  us.  In 
an  interview.  Mt.  Buchanan  e«lled  for 
the  abollUon  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Investigations,  aki  office  charged  with 
prosecuting  Naii  war  criminals.  He 


tensed  It.  "a  fruitless  exerdse.  and  not 
a  proper  uae  of  1 


Daring  the  dianisslon.  Mr.  Buchan- 
an InslBted  that  there  is  "no  singulari- 
ty about  the  Holocaust  that  warrants 
investing  Federal  funds  In  going  after 
people  irtio  are  about  70  years  <dd.  and 
whoae  Crimea  occurred  85  and  40  years 
ago." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Buchanan's  com- 
meots  are  unbelievable,  they  are  out- 
rageous, they  should  be  refuted,  and  I 
would  hope  the  President  would,  to  all 
of  ua  who  are  ooooemed  about  con- 
tinuing to  prosecute  these  war  crimi- 
nala.  give  ua  some  reassurance. 

(Letter  to  President  follows): 


or  TBS  UnnD  Butas 
Hooas  or  Ranmssaunvis. 
WuOUngton.  DC.  AprU  2.  IMS. 
ThePaasnaaT. 
nke  WMU  Houte,  Wa^inoton,  DC 

Dasa  Ma.  PaMaumwt:  Tour  remarks  last 
week  In  rssponae  to  a  r^wrter's  question 
have  pmnpted  a  great  deal  of  oonfuskm 
and  coneeni  over  our  natlcm's  commitment 
to  the  memory  of  the  Holocaust.  A  refusal 
to  attend  oeremonlea  next  month  at  Dachau 
have  ralaed  questions  throughout  the  world 
as  to  whether  our  nation's  leaders  beUeve 
that  the  Holocaust,  Is  to  be  forgotten  In  the 
pagm  of  history  or  whether  It  shall  remain 
aa  a  living  and  eonatant  reminder  of  the 
greatest  of  human  tragedies. 

Remarks  in  tbe  past  by  your  new  CJommu- 
nlfHons  Director,  fttrick  Buchanan,  have 
added  to  the  doubts  about  your  Adminlstra- 
tionls  ooaamltmait  to  the  memory  of  the 
vlcttma  of  the  Holocaust.  On  several  occa- 
siona  over  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  ottidsed  the  efforts  of  the  Justice  De- 
partaaeot's  Office  of  Special  InvestlgiUlons 
to  pursue  the  trafl  of  Nasi  war  criminals. 
During  an  interview  in  IM2  Mr.  Buchanan 
called  for  the  "aboUtlon"  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Invwtlgatlons,  whldi  he  termed  a 
"fraitlem  exerdse"  and  "not  a  proper  use  of 
reaouroes".  During  the  diaeuasian  Mr.  Bu- 
dianan  inriated  that  there  Is  no  "singulari- 
ty" about  the  Holocauat  that  warranta  In- 
vaattng  federal  funda  In  "going  after  people 
who  are  about  70  years  old  now"  and  whoae 
crimes  "occurred  thirty-five,  forty  years 
ago".  He  later  authored  two  syndicated  col- 
umns in  whldi  he  renewed  his  attacks  on 
theOttke. 

Although  In  the  past  your  Admlnlatratlon 
haa  aupportad  actlvlUea  of  the  Offkse  of 
Spedsl  Inviatlgationa,  theae  atatemenU  of 
Mr.  BochansB'B  appointment  to  the  lilgheat 
levds  of  tlia  White  House,  now  raise  ques- 
ttoOB  about  the  commitment  of  our  nation's 
political  leadera  to  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 


Tbe  ooBBblnation  of  theae  statements  have 
left  the  wrong  Impression.  I  believe  It  Is  im- 
portant that  a  visit  be  scheduled  to  the 
Dadiau  HolocauBt  site  next  month  and  that 
you  reafflm  our  eff orU  to  pursue  the  traO 
of  Dr.  Joaeirti  Mengele. 

Two  years  ago  in  a  speech  to  more  than 
15.000  Holocaust  survlors  you  stated.  "Our 
moat  sacred  task  now  Is  Insuring  that  the 
memory  of  this  greatest  of  human  tragedies, 
the  HSiocaust.  never  fades— that  Its  lessons 
are  not  forgotteiL" 

I  hope  that  as  the  SOth  Anniversary  of 
thla  graateat  of  human  tragedlea  approachea 
that  you  wlU  do  all  that  you  can  to  ensure 


the  memoty  of  the  Hirtocaiist  never  fades 
nor  Is  f orpitten. 
Stnoerely. 

'O.ToaaicsLLi. 
Member  of  CoHffntM. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SPON80RS  TO 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  ETPORT 
EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  snd 
was  given  poniasion  to  addreas  the 
House  f <»-  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and 
extend  her  murks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraaka.  Mr. 
I^^eaker.  nearly  1  UMmth  ago.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  aimed  at  preserving 
the  effectiveness  of  our  agricultural 
export  iwomotifm  programs  by  ex- 
empting them  frmn  costly  cargo  pref- 
erence requirements.  Today.  I  am 
adding  the  names  of  27  feUow  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  HJl.  1517.  the  Agricultural  Export 
Expansian  Act  of  1985.  This  brings  to 
42  the  total  number  of  coBpooaan  of 
thisbilL 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  have  observed  with 
interest  the  growing  number  of  sup- 
porters for  this  bin  and  similar  legisla- 
tion that  would  (yvertum  the  recent 
court  decision  that  has  effectively 
killed  our  blouled  Credit  Export  En- 
hancement Program.  The  Dqiartment 
of  Agriculture  infoms  me  that  the 
dangerous  precedent  set  by  this  ruling 
may  imperil  as  mudi  as  20  percent  of 
our  commercial  agricultural  exports,  if 
prompt  legislative  action  is  not  taken. 

I  lo(A  forward  to  generating  addi- 
tional cosponsors  and  additional  sup- 
port for  this  essential  legislation. 


THANKS  TO  THE  COSPONSORS 
OFHJt.600 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
petmia8i(m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rwnarks.)       

Mr.  ROEBCER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wanted  to  thank  the  more  than  220 
Members  of  Congress  on  iMth  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  have  cosponsored  a  piece 
of  legislati(»  that  I  intro(taiced  2 
numths  ago.  HH.  600.  HJt.  600  would 
repeal  the  onenHis  and  burdensome 
auto  log  provisions  of  the  IRS  regula- 
tions; vehicle  mileage. 

We  have  more  than  half  the  number 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  House: 
victory  is  within  sight.  Today,  as  I 
9eak.  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  marking  up  a  bill  that  would  do 
the  very  thing  that  HJl.  600  called 
for  Repeal  secUon  179B  of  the  1984 
act.  make  invalid  all  the  regulations 
that  followed  from  the  passage  of  that 
act  that  relate  to  auto  mileage. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee.  Mr.  Ros- 
TSHKOWSKi;  I  want  to  thank  Congress- 
man Bsan.  Amtboht  of  Arkansas; 
Congressman  Hal  Daub  of  Nebraska. 
These  men  and  others.   222  others. 
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ham  Jollied  together  to  li^t  this 
,  I  thank  you  very  much. 
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(Ifn.    JOHNSON    aiked    and    was 

given  pomlnion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
an  orlclnal  eosponsor  of  Consresswom- 
•n  LTm  IfASTni's  biU  to  get  our 
House  and  Senate  in  order.  This  bill. 
fLJL  691.  would  ftnally  extend  to  the 
employees  of  Concrcas  and  the  Feder- 
al courts  protection  against  discrimi- 
nation in  employment 

I  think  it  is  unconscionable  that  a 
body  which  passes  laws  to  promote 
equality  in  hiring  and  pay  practices 
throughout  our  Nation  and  which 
should  be  setting  an  example  with  re- 
spect to  civil  rights  in  America,  ex- 
cludes itself  fnmi  meeting  minimal 
standards  of  equality  in  the  worlcplaoe. 
It  is  time  to  end  this  "Do  as  I  say.  not 
as  I  do"  atUtude. 

Representative  liAmii's  bill,  en- 
dorsed by  over  50  Members  of  this 
body,  would  end  this  hypocritical  situ- 
ation by  amending  title  VU  of  the 
OvU  Righto  Act  of  1964  to  give 
womot.  radal.  and  ethnic  minorities, 
the  handicapped,  and  older  workers 
protection  from  employment  discriml- 
naUon.  Thebfll  would  still  allow  Mem- 
ben  of  Ccmgress  to  make  perstMoal 
staff  hiring  decisions  that  are  based  cm 
political  affiliation  and  residOMe.  and 
would  not  interfere  with  Members' 
performance  of  their  proper  functiCHi. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
endorsed  this  legislation  to  do  so  in 
fairness. 


us  demonstrate,  that  this  great  repre- 
sentative body  is  not  one  that  turns  a 
deaf  ear  toward  the  most  deserving  of 
those  we  represent.  Let  us  put  aside 
putisanshlp  and  rhetoric,  and  do  what 
we  promised  to  do.  and  do  what  is 
right.  Let  us  reject  the  Social  Security 
COLA  freeae  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
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STEPSON  OP  SAM 

(Mr.  OEKAS  asked  and  was  givm 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  We  have  just 
passed  another  anniversary  of  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  President 
Reagan,  and  Hlnddey  still  haunto  tis. 
Now  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
is  profiting  from  various  publications 
publishing  interviews,  et  cetera. 

I  am  introducing  today  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  anyone  who  ac- 
knowledgedly  committed  felonies, 
crimes  of  the  dimension  that  Hinckley 
did.  but  escaped  only  by  reason  of  a 
quirk  in  the  law.  acquittal  by  reason  of 
insanity. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  "Son 
of  Sam"  laws  pursuant  to  the  New 
York  killer  David  Berkowita's  proHt- 
ing  on  the  backs  of  his  victims,  that 
was  a  proper  thing  to  do  because  he 
should  not  profit,  not  the  criminal, 
but  if  any  profit  should  be  made,  only 
the  victims  of  his  misdeed  should 
profit. 

Therefore,  this  "Stepson  of  Sam" 
which  will  cover  the  Hinckley  type  of 
misdeeds.  Is  much  needed.  I  urge  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


And  third,  the  House  Administration 
Conunlttee  cannot  tell  us  even  today 
when  they  expect  to  go  ahead  and  be 
able  to  tell  us  one  way  or  the  other 
their  conclusions. 

Therefore.  I  would  state  that  the 
only  thing  that  makes  sense,  if  we  are 
really  concerned  today  about  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  fact  that  the  Consti- 
tution guarantees  representation,  is  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  then  let  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  at 
ito  own  timetable,  proceed. 


(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permlssi<»  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
1964.  President  Reagan,  admonished 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
saying  that  we  were  needlessly  fright- 
ening the  elderly  with  accusations, 
that,  he  would  cut  current  or  future 
Social  Security  paymento.  He  told  us 
he  would  never  stand  for  cuts,  in  pay- 
ments, to  these  beneficiaries.  Now  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle,  to  fend 
off  a  freeae.  in  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments, in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments, as  approved  by  the  other 
body's  Budget  Committee.  More  than 
this,  our  senior  dtiaens  are  being  hit. 
from  all  sides  by  the  President's  own 
budget  proposal,  which  includes  cuto 
in  Medicare,  housing  and  energy  as- 
sistance, and  legal  services. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  join  me,  in  helping  Mr. 
Reagan  keep  his  campaign  pledge.  Let 


THINGS  HAVE  CHANGED  SINCE 
JANUARY  3 

(Mr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
^iktng  with  a  number  of  my  friends 
and  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Donocratlc  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have 
found  that  a  number  of  them  are  very 
uncomfortable  about  the  situation 
with  regard  to  Mclntyre.  I  have  found, 
however,  that  since  they  voted  not  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  on  January  3.  they 
feel  with  some  justification  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  change  that  vote 
today  and  now  say  that  they  erred  on 
the  first  occasion  because  nothing  has 
changed  since  January  3. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  those  Mem- 
bers that  three  things  have  changed 
since  January  3. 

First  and  foremost.  90  days  has  not 
passed;  90  days  where  the  House  has 
been  without  representation  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

Second,  the  House  Administration 
Committee  has  passed  lU  first  dead- 
line. 


SEAT  MR.  McINTYRE 
POSTHASTE 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
controversy  over  the  real  winner  In  In- 
diana's Eighth  District  has  been  ex- 
tended far  too  long.  The  debate,  which 
should  never  have  been  embraced  by 
this  body  in  the  first  place,  has  been 
one  that  has  completely  Ignored  the 
facts— facto  which  are  very  simple. 

The  people  of  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict went  to  the  polls  to  cast  thelr 
votes  in  November.  They  elected  Rick 
Mclntyre.  The  secretary  of  state  In  In- 
diana certified  Mr.  Mclntyre  the  clear 
winner.  There  was  some  diq>ute  as  to 
the  original  count,  but  even  after  cor- 
recting  it.  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  by  34 
votes.  A  later  recount  of  all  the  balloto 
by  special  county  commissions  expand- 
ed his  margin  to  418.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  the  decided  winner,  yet  this  fact 
has  been  ignored. 

The  voters  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  have  been  held  hostage  to 
petty  politics  and  have  beoi  denied  a 
voice  in  our  representative  govern- 
ment. A  half  a  million  people  in  Indi- 
ana have  no  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  we. 
as  Members  of  this  body,  have  refused 
to  seat  the  declared  and  certified 
winner.  We  have  been  tied  up  with 
this  controversy  for  the  last  3  months, 
and  we  are  wasting  more  valuable  time 
with  yet  another  unnecessary  recount. 
I  recommend  we  stop  squabbling,  re- 
spect the  facto  and  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre 
posthaste. 

The  New  York  Times  summed  the 
situation  up  succinctly  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial by  sUtlng  simply:  "There's  a 
decent,  democratic  solution  available 
to  the  Democratic  majority  •  •  *.  Seat 
B4r.  Mclntyre."  The  Washington  Post, 
which  can  hardly  be  credited  for 
champfcming  Republican  causes  of- 
fered the  same  advice  by  editorializing 
that  "14r.  Mclntyre  ought  to  be 
seated.''  To  these  words.  I  add  that 
Congress  should  simply  stick  to  the 
facto  and  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  today. 
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NINETIETH  DAY  OF  INDECISION 
ON  SEATINO  OF  RICK  McIN- 
TYRE 

(Mr.    CAlAJkkAXi   asked   and   was 

given  perminloii  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  an(l  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)      I 

BCr.  CALLAHAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
gather  here  todky.  assembled  for  the 
third  month  of  ihe  99th  Congreas,  we 
are  still  plagued  with  the  very  same 
problem  that  faced  us  on  January  3. 
our  first  day  of  mis  session. 

The  pe<H}le  of  this  country  sent  us 
here  to  help  soliie  womit  of  the  greatest 
problems  that  hkve  faced  this  country 
in  a  decade,  problems  such  as  a  new 
farm  policy,  prt^lnns  such  as  the  na- 
tional debt,  simplification  of  our  tax 
program,  imbalyice  of  trade,  and  <m 
and  on  and  on.   | 

Yet  today,  thd  90th  day.  we  are  stOl 
debating  the  ver^r  first  issue  that  faced 
us  when  we  catoe  here,  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  to  seat  Rkk  Mdntyre 
of  Indiana.  I  suUmlt  to  you  today  that 
we  ought  to  conWder  one  bsuric  fact  in 
this  dedsonmakfag  process,  the  fact  of 
right  or  wron^.  Every  indication— 
every  indication- that  has  come 
before  this  bod^  indicates  that  the 
proper  and  right  thing  to  do  Is  to  seat 
Congressman  Rl^  Mclntjrre. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  today  to  Join 
with  me  in  an  affirmative  vote  on  seat- 
ing Rick  Mclntyre. 
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I      

STOP  WASTIlTG  TIME,  GET  ON 
WITH  THE  ISSUE 

(Mr.  ALEKA10ER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ani)  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiiES.)      \ 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  numerous 
q>eeches  that  htve  been  made  today 
by  the  gentlemei  \  and  gentlewomen  on 
the  other  side  oC  the  aisle  who  wish  to 
address  the  queslon  of  the  seating  or 
nonseating  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  or  Mr. 
McCloskey.  I  w(^d  urge  that  we  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  day.  Is  It 
not  true  that  the  resolution  pending 
before  the  Hou^  today  is  to  debate 
and  ultimately  \o  vote  on  that  very 
question?  ■ 

If  the  gentlemen  and  the  gentle- 
women on  the  o^ier  side  of  the  aisle 
want  to  get  dow*  to  the  facto  and  get 
onto  the  buslnes^  and  stop  wasting  the 
time  of  this  body  I  suggest  to  them 
that  they  discontiinue  this  diatribe.  Let 
us  get  down  to  work  and  get  to  the 
vote  on  this  debate. 

Mr.  RICHARltNSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wiU  the  gentlem^  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fromWew  Mexico. 

The  SPEAKEtl  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
CooPBB).  The  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  RfCHAKDSoii]  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  report  an 
extremdy — 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  gentleman  tmm  Arkan- 
sas must  remain  on  his  feet  If  he  yMA- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  AuKAHim]  has  expired. 


BfclNTYRE  SHOULD  BE  SEATED 
PENDING  FURTHER  INVESTI- 
GATION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
^Teaker.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  wasted  time  began  on 
January  3,  when  we  refused  to  seat 
Mr.  Rksk  Mclntyre.  We  all  could  have 
saved  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November  Mr. 
Rick  Mclntyre  of  Indiana's  Eighth 
District  won  an  election.  Then  he  won 
a  recount.  He  is  now  being  subjected 
to  yet  another  recount. 

Last  week  I  testified  before  the 
House  Administration  Task  Force  and 
asked  the  question:  "If  I£r.  Mclntyre 
won  the  election  for  the  third  time  by 
1  vote.  10  votes,  or  4,000  votes,  will  you 
seat  him?"  I  got  no  answer. 

The  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  should  not  have  their  consti- 
tutkmal  righto  violated  any  longer  by 
being  without  representation.  We  are 
not  challenging  the  right  to  investi- 
gate. We  want  to  make  it  dear  that 
the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  on  Rick 
MxSntfn.  While  the  investigation  is 
taking  place,  Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be 
seated.  Not  a  single  shred  of  evidence 
has  ever  been  produced  to  suggest  that 
the  eotlflcate  of  election  naming 
Mclntyre  the  winner  was  not  based 
upon  a  full  and  fair  counting  of  the 
votes  one  election  day.  The  secretary 
of  state  of  Indiana  certified  Mclntyre 
the  winner  based  on  corrected  election 
day  totals.  The  election  was  not  even 
challenged  by  the  loser  within  the  pre- 
scribed time:  It  was  challenged  by  the 
House  leadership. 

BCr.  e^ieaker,  as  a  former  teacher  of 
history  and  government,  I  am  appalled 
by  the  unfairness  demonstrated  by  the 
House  In  this  matter.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre  this 
afternoon. 


APOLOGY  SOUGHT  FROM  INDI- 
ANA'S SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  REFERENCE  TO  "WET- 
BACKS" 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permlsslon'to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 

RlCHABDSOll]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^predate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  a  point  re- 
lating to  a  statement  made  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state  form  Indiana  Mr. 
Simcox  who  made  a  veech  last  week 
expounding  oa  a  subject  very  appro- 
priate to  Indiana  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  that  Is  foreign  policy  and  immi- 
gration. In  the  course  of-that  qwech 
he  referred  to  those  coming  into  this 
country  from  Mexico  as  "wetbacks." 
The  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Bla^  Caucus  and  I  as  chairman  of  the 
Hligianic  Caucus  have  asked  Mr. 
Simcox  for  an  apology  for  this  insensi- 
tive remark. 

If  this  man  treato  people  as  sensi- 
tively as  this  statement  he  made  Indi- 
cates. I  wonder  how  equipped  he  is  to 
deal  with  sensitivity,  fairness  with 
issues  affecting  the  race  in  TnHiypfi 
His  statement  was  uncalled  for,  unfor- 
tunate, and  irreqx»dble,  induding 
the  counting  of  minority  ballots.  I 
hope  Mr.  Simcox  apologizes  to  the 
entire  countzy.  not  Just  to  those  indi- 
viduals he  has  qiedf  ically  maligned. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  has  any  time  left, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  ^jeak- 
er.  Mr.  Simcox  has  sent  a  letter  to  the 
gentleman— I  have  seen  copies  of  it.  he 
mailed  a  copy  to  me.  and  I  would  have 
thought  the  gentlonan  would  have 
one  now— about  his  choice  of  words. 
He  does  apologize  if  he  has  offended 
anyone. 

This  is  used  out  of  context  now.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election, 
and  to  bring  this  up  Is  Irrelevant  to 
the  facts  that  bear  on  continuing  this 
recount. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MCHTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  ShakpI  has  expired. 


AN  APOLCX3Y  AND  EXPLANA- 
TION FROM  MR.  SIM(X>X  OF 
INDIANA 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

ISi.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  read  Into  the  Rccoso  the 
answer  by  BCr.  Simcox  to  the  Honora- 
ble WnXIAM  RlCHAROSOir 

State  or  InDixaA. 
Intianapoli*,  Martii  29. 1985. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  RlCHAHOSOII. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washinattm.  DC. 

Deas  CoKcussiiAii  RicHASosoii: .  Your 
llnking  of  a  statement  which  I  made  in  an 
unrelated  speech  with  the  present  8th  Dis- 
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ao  ludicrous  that  It 


triet  eontroveny  li 

ddta  dcMripttan.  _    _^ 

I  und  %  term  In  a  ^ecch  lart  Moad^ 
CTcntaw  which  I  did  not  underatand  to  be  of- 
f entve  to  certain  peoitle  because  I  badread 
and  beaid  It  und  In  various  f onnats.  When 
I  learned  of  iU  oftaiatve  natute.  I  Issued  a 
deep  and  sineere  apolocy  and  expressed  my 
legKt  that  I  might  have  offended  even  one 


Now  this  statement  is  beinc  used  by  those 
who  would  deprive  the  tth  District  of  a 
Qiiwumman  to  iiimal  that  somehow  I 
aousfat  to  exetaide  minority  votes  from  beInc 
counted  in  the  race. 

I  believe  BMMt  people  wlU  see  your  state- 
menU  for  what  they  really  are-an  attempt 
to  pull  the  focus  from  the  errant  manner  In 
which  Cttntrsas  has  handled  the  tth  DIs- 
trlet  affair  from  the  very  beihinftig. 

Before  you  question  my  character.  I  would 
remind  you  that  I  have  urged  the  counting 
of  all  ballots.  In  all  precincts,  and  have 
pointed  out  that  If  this  were  dme  it  would 
icsult  in  the  umg/tailnnal  seating  of  the 
election  night  winner,  whom  I  certified  by 
M  votes  on  December  13  of  last  year. 

Tou  who  are  so  uoucemed  about  minority 
partklpatlon  should  remember  that  Demo- 
ent  recount  usmiilmlnm  controlled  the 
pincBM  in  counties  In  which  minority  bal- 
loU  were  dtacounted.  U  you  had  bothered  to 
investigate  the  facta-whlch.  of  course,  you 
did  not— you  would  have  seen  that  I  have 
always  focused  on  the  election  night  total  as 
the  accurate  reflection  of  the  outcome  of 
the  net.  not  the  recount. 

finally,  on  a  human  level,  people  in  public 
life  need  to  be  man  and  woman  enough  to 
apologlBe  for  their  mistakes.  I  have  done 
that  with  irspfirt  to  my  unfortunate  com- 
ment. I  now  ask  for  a  similar  apology  from 
you  for  ifcking  to  distort  and  inflame  an 
election  matter  with  personally  devialve 
rtt0wOfsC> 

I  deeply  regrH  my  unknowing  uae  of  an 
offensive  term.  But.  I  also  deeply  regret  the 
opportunism  of  those  who  would  attempt  to 
TTi^|.ifU—  OB  the  unfortunate  incident  tor  at- 
tempting to  link  it  to  a  totally  unrelated 
matter. 

Tou  dont  reflect  weU  on  yourself,  the 
congress,  or  the  American  poUtlcal  procem 
by  having  done  ao. 
Sincerely, 

Edwim  J.  Smcoz. 
Seeretery  of  State. 


This  differs  with  the  pogltkni  that 
aome  Republican  Members  have  gUted 
today.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Mtbu]  earlier  nid,  and  I  agreed 
with  him.  that  with  retard  to  Vander- 
burgh county  you  have  to  count  them 
all  where  the  prednet  clerks  or  the  In- 
spectors did  not  initial  any  of  them. 
One  of  the  key  tssuee  that  we  have  to 
focus  on  is.  should  voters  be  penalised 
because  election  officials  did  not  prop- 
erly Initial  their  ballots? 

Now.  the  task  force  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  instructed 
that  they  be  counted.  Several  Mem- 
bers <m  the  minority  side  appear  to 
have  objected  to  that.  That  Is  the  kind 
of  spectfic  Issue  I  would  have  hoped 
would  have  been  addressed. 

I  am  \inr'**»'  as  to  what  the  minori- 
ty's position  is.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mnas]  that 
we  ought  to  count  those  where  the 
precinct  inspectors  In  Vanderburgh 
County  did  not  initial  them.  Other 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  have 
critidied  that,  and  I  would  hope  we 
could  get  some  darlflcation  because  I 
think  there  is  a  very  inconsistent  posi- 
tion here  as  to  whether  these  votes 
ought  to  be  counted. 


CLARIFICATION  SOUGHT  ON  MI- 

NORmrS  POSITION  ON  VOTE- 

COUNTTNO 

(Mr.  FRANK  aAed  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  I 
can  get  clarified  by  Members  on  the 
minority  side  as  to  their  position  on 
the  counting  of  which  ballots.  I  have 
heard  some  Members  of  the  minority 
even  today— and  some  earlier— say 
that  ballots  should  not  be  counted  in 
the  current  recount  that  would  not 
have  been  counted  In  Indiana,  and  a 
number  of  people  have  said  they 
shouM  not  be  counted.  Now  Mr. 
^^jnmv  has  Just  been  quoted  as 
saying- and  I  assume  he  will  not  be 
taking  this  one  back  in  the  near 
future— that  he  is  for  counting  all  the 
ballots. 


BOSDICAL  CARE  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
"BUSINESS  AS  USUAL" 
(Mrs.  BENTLET  asked  and  was 
given  permisslQO  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
Increasingly  hearing  frightening  sto- 
ries from  ho«»itals  of  acddoital 
deaths  from  the  wnmg  medication 
being  administered.  Too  often,  for 
comfort,  we  hear  that  the  wrong  pa- 
tient has  received  an  operation. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of 
March  27,  1985.  may  shed  some  light 
on  these  proUons.  It  discusses  in 
detaU  the  cost  of  deep  staff  cuts  at 
hospitals  across  the  country. 

While  we  are  ooooemed  with  fiscal 
respmisibility  at  all  levels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  all  community  serv- 
ices, the  key  word  is  re^onsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  making  the 
nursing  staffs  of  our  health  care  facili- 
ties the  target  of  maj<v  budget  cutting 
by  hospitals  is  not  responsible. 

Going  back  to  the  days  of  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Clara  Barton,  nurses 
have  followed  in  the  f  ootat^w  of  those 
who  guard  us  at  the  most  vulnerable, 
lonely  time  in  our  lives. 

Our  great  scientific  Institutions  and. 
yes  even  the  Congress,  boasto  of  mil- 
lions spent  in  medical  research,  break- 
thiou^  on  the  cutting  edge  of  tech- 
nology. 

But.  what  good  \»  this  sU:  if,  the 
human  factor  which  gives  the  support 
necessary  to  all  healing  Is  being  taken 
away?  .  ^ 

Our  nurses  deserve  praise,  not  pink 
slips.  Our  patients  pay  for  the  best 


and  deserve  it  in  having  capable  nurs- 
ing care.  Hospitals  are  not  Just  busi- 
nesses. They  deal  primarily  in  hope. 

In  order  for  the  Members  to  better 
understand  the  problems.  I  insert  here 
in  the  CoaaBXSsioaAL  Raooao  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.    March    27,    1985.    entitled. 
"Hospital  Nightmare:  Cuts  in  Staff 
Demoralise  Nurses  as  Care  Suffers": 
HoanTAL  NuuRBuas:  Cuts  nStarr 
DSMOBAUZS  NxnUSS  AS  Caib  Sdwbs 
(By  Jennifer  Bingham  Hull) 

Last  June.  Ann  Landers  printed  a  letter  In 
her  column  from  a  medical  student  com- 
plaining about  nurses'  attitudes.  Some  7.000 
sngry  nursss  responded. 

Their  letten  told  of  mounting  difficulties 
for  a  profession  known  for  long  houn  and 
low  pay.  dtlng  evhaiistlnn  snd  strsm  so  bad 
It  endangers  patlenU'  lives.  "I  have  oome 
hoaae  and  cried  because  I  didat  have 
enough  time  to  do  a  decent  Job  for  my  pa- 
tients." said  one.  A  nurse  In  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  complained  "endlessly"  to  her 
admlnlstraton.  "All  I  hear  is  There  Is  no 
budget  for  more  help.  Do  the  best  you 
can.' "  she  wrote. 

lis.  Unders  called  the  response  "staggn-- 
ing."  She  said  It  was  the  most  depressing 
maO  she  had  read  In  years. 

Nursing  Is  In  turmolL  Cost  piemures 
brought  on  by  a  new  Medloara  payment 
system  are  causing  hospitals  to  reduce  nurs- 
ing and  support  staffs.  The  Calif ocnla  Hos- 
pital Association  reported  a  9  percent  drop 
In  full-time  registered  nurass  employed  In 
California  hospitals  In  IMS  and  a  I  percent 
drop  In  part-time  nurses.  Preliminary  re- 
sulU  for  lOM  Indicate  further  reductions. 


MO 
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Such  numbers  add  up  to  more  work  for  re- 
maining nurses  and  less  attention  for  pa- 
tients. "The  nurse  is  whore  the  buck  cant 
be  passed  anymore,"  says  Jeff  Oolrtsmlth,  a 
health-care  aniUyst  at  Ernst  *  Whlnney. 
"They  are  the  biggest  victims  of  oost^uttlng 
because  they  cant  hide  from  the  patient.  If 
the  resouroes  arent  there  they  stm  have  to 
provide  them.' 

Though  hospital  occupancy  rates  have 
f  aUen.  the  demands  of  patients  are  Increas- 
ing. A  new  Medicare  payment  system  Is 
pressuring  bovltala  to  dtoefaarge  patienU 
quickly,  while  the  growth  of  outpatient  sur- 
gery is  leaving  hospitals  with  alcker  pa- 
tienta. 

Nurses  say  care  is  deteriorating,  so  far 
oiostly  in  amall  ways.  The  real  worry,  how- 
ever. Is  that  cost-cutting  will  seriously 
impede  care  In  the  future.  "We're  skating 
on  thin  lee,  aays  A.  David  TammelMo.  an  at- 
torney who  spedallass  In  nurslns  issues. 
"With  fewer  nurses  doing  more  work  there 
Is  the  imminent  danger  of  errors  of  Judg- 
ment and  mlsaasssment."  

Even  the  nation's  ridiest  and  most  pres- 
tigious hospitals  havent  been  spared,  aa  a 
look  at  Cedars4lnal  Medical  Center  Ulua- 
tratea.  Located  In  Loa  Angelea.  Cedars  is  a 
not-for-profit  hospital  with  1,1M  beds,  a 
large  tcafhhig  program  and  a  reputation  for 
treating  the  odebcatad  and  rl^ 

Cedars  budget  for  nursing  wages  has  been 
cut  e  percent  in  the  past  two  years  to  $50 
miiikm.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1906.  almost 
SOO  full-time  positions  will  have  been  cut  In 
three  years.  Nurses  comprise  two-thirds  of 
theeeeuts. 

A  look  at  the  oncology  ward  brings  these 
numbers  to  Ufe.  Most  of  tU  patlenU  have 
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cancer.  Nurses  spfnd  hours  by  the  bedside 

here,  talking  of  tests 

death.  Most  are 

recent  graduates 

They  wear  bright 

No  white  caps  no  i 

At  7  ajn.  a 
shift  by  listening 


and  treatSMUts  and 
young,  and 
of  top  nursing 
ahlrta  over  white  pants. 


y-eyed  group  begins  Its 
I  the  night  shift's  record- 
ed deecriptlon  of  kjatients'  conditions.  One 
woman  may  i>eed  |urgery.  A  nurse  rolls  bM' 
eyes  and  swallows:  hard.  "Ood  I  hope  not." 
she  says.  The  tttptt  recommends  giving  more 
attention  to  one  patient.  A  nurse  sitfis.  "I 
like  that  paUent.  'but  it's  Just  too  much." 
she  aays. 

Nine  nurses  are  scheduled  for  the  31  pa- 
tients on  the  floor  today,  but  one  was 
needed  elsewhere  in  the  hospital  so  only 
eight  are  working  Such  holes  used  to  be 
filled  with  tempoikry  help,  but  no  longer. 
"You  have  to  make  do  with  what  you  have, 
period."  aays  Amy  Ooldf arb,  saslstant  coor- 
dinator on  the  floor. 

Nurse  Bemadette  Moran  will  handle  four 
patients  today,  one  of  whom  is  near  death. 
By  mid-moming  Ms.  Moran  la  racing.  A 
dying  lung-canoer  patient  la  gasping  for  air. 
Ms.  Moran  grabs :  another  nurse  to  help 
"suction"  the  nugi's  trachea  ao  he  can 
breathe. 

A  JOa  AMD  A  HAtr 

She  wanta  to  suction  the  man  more  often, 
but  three  other  patients  need  sttention  She 
whisks  a  wasteba^cet  fnmi  the  room  and 
moves  on.  "There  |s  nothing  more  frustrat- 
ing than  to  know  you  have  to  do  patient 
care  and  can't  because  you  dont  have  the 
time."  she  says. 

Ma.  Moran's  frustration  is  """"m"*  On  a 
recent  shift  Bormi^  Markoe  Is  the  "charge" 
nurse.  Charge  nutees.  who  handle  admis- 
sions and  staffing,  jused  to  be  free  from  pa- 
Uent care.  Not  anymore.  Ma.  Markoe  Is  also 
responsible  for  thr^e  patients. 

Staffing  proUenii  leave  the  nurse  little 
time  for  them.  One  who  is  supposed  to  be 
walked  several  tln«es  Isnt  Doetois'  orders 
for  drugs,  proceduies  and  dressing  dUnges 
are  left  for  the  next  shift  On  another  day 
Ms.  Markoe  says  sac  mistakmly  gave  a  pa- 
tient antibiotics  sU|  hours  early.  The  patient 
was  fine  but,  "it  ilust  gets  me  when  It's 
unsafe  and  too  bu«r  and  there's  no  relief," 
she  says.  [ 

On  this  shift  a{  cancer  patient  named 
Morris  is  waiting  for  Ms.  Moran  to  give  htm 
a  shower.  Morris  sgys  these  nurses  are  too 
busy.  And  he  conblalns  that  they  arent 
very  good  at  startmg  intravenous  lines,  or 
IVs. 

Cedars  cut  by  tWo-thirds  a  special  team 
that  puts  intraveqDus  lines  into  patients. 
Now  floor  nurses  st^  most  IVs. 

The  oncology  nuiSes  arent  used  to  Insert- 
ing the  needles,  abd  cancer  patienta  often 
have  loose  skin  snd  bad  veins.  Patients 
reveal  scarred  arm^  and  '^"■"p'f'r  of  being 
stuck  several  Usms  without  success. 
"They've  got  lots  o^  problems  with  the  IVs." 
says  Morris.  "Somelof  them  (the  nurses)  are 
in  a  hurry  or  inexpertenced.  The  girl  tried 
twice  last  night.  I  wks  in  lots  of  paliL" 

Nurses  dont  like  the  new  policy  either. 
"We  are  doing  ad  the  work."  says  Ma. 
Markoe,  "We  watclt  them  cry.  We  watch 
them  die.  Now  we  nave  to  stick  them  with 
an  IV,"  she  says.      | 

Nurses  do  Uke  on4  recent  change,  a  switch 
to  ao<alled  "primartr  care."  Each  nurse  pto- 
vides  complete  care  for  several  patients  as- 
signed directly  to  ber.  Before,  tatii  nurse 
did  one  task  for  all  gatienU. 


THE  TOTAL  MUBSX 

PriBttry  care  meaiu  a  4S-year-old  leuke- 
mia patient  named  Christine  Is  depending 
on  Ms.  Markoe  this  morning.  The  patient 
turns  her  head  weakly  as  the  nurse  enters 
the  room,  revealing  a  swathed  head,  hag- 
gard face  and  eyes  filled  with  trust.  Ms. 
Markoe  cares  for  Christine  whenever  the 
patient  Is  on  the  floor.  "The  first  time  in 
the  hospital  I  was  so  afraid  of  the  tests." 
Christine  says.  "I  remember  leaving  on  a 
gumey  and  Bonnie  was  hugging  me  saying 
It  will  be  all  right  .  .  .  This  is  the  total 
nurse." 

Though  the  change  to  primary  care 
wasnt  related  to  cost-cutting,  it  is  more  effi- 
cient because  nurses  who  know  thdr  pa- 
tients can  prevent  complications  that 
extend  hospltallaatlon.  says  Rozane  l^itzer. 
Cedars'  vice  presklent  of  nuralng. 

Ma.  Spltaer  »ys  It's  more  efficient  for 
nunes  to  start  IVs  themselves.  She  says 
through  productivity  gains  Cedars  has  been 
able  to  preserve  quality  care.  She  also  says 
the  hospital's  nursing  department  was 
overstaffed. 

But  she  worries  about  the  future.  "We  ab- 
solutely cant  handle  any  more  cutbacks 
without  directly  affecting  patient  care,"  Ms. 
Spttawsays. 

She  notes  that  complaints  from  nurses 
have  slready  Increased.  "Sometimes  morale 
gets  pretty  bad  wheaa  nurses  are  so 
stretched  that  they  don't  even  have  20  min- 
utes for  lunch."  she  says. 

■or  MOCB  ADVASCSMKHT 

The  nurses  say  running  all  day  wouldn't 
be  ao  bad  if  the  pay  were  better.  Doima  Ray 
makes  |M.000  after  two  years  on  the  floor. 
That's  Upve  the  average  salary  of  $21,000 
for  nurses.  But  she  sees  little  room  for  ad- 
vanoement.  fspiylally  compared  with  her 
ooUege  friends  wmking  on  Wall  Street. 
"They  are  responsible  for  someone's  money. 
I  am  rraponslhle  for  someone's  life.  Some- 
thing Is  wrong,"  she  says. 

Some  of  the  frustration  is  showing  up  in 
more  strikes  by  nurses'  unions,  the  largest- 
ever  took  place  in  the  Mlnneapolls-St  Paul 
area  last  summer.  Some  6.000  nurses  stnitk. 
15  hospitals  (or  five  wedts  to  protest  layoffs 
of  senior  staff  and  their  replacement  with 
If  evpsnslve  Junior  nurses.  The  nurses  ne- 
gotiated a  seniority  system  for  layoffs  and 
proviskMis  for  tralxdng. 

At  Cedars,  though,  nurses  voted  down  a 
unkm  last  year.  Perhaps  they  have  oiough 
battling  In  the  ward. 

One  such  batUe  begins  late  at  night  as  a 
dying  bmgcanoer  patient  struggles  for  air. 
At  one  point,  he  grabs  Julie  Bourke,  the 
night  nurse,  so  hard  he  almost  tears  her 
clothes  off.  Ms.  Bourke  asks  the  residents  in 
charge  to  prescribe  a  stnmger  from  of  mor- 
phine. When  they  refuse  because  of  feared 
side  effects,  the  exhausted  nurse  bursts  into 
tears. 

Ms.  Ray  and  Ms.  Moran  take  over  In  the 
morning,  and  there  are  more  discussions 
about  medication,  but  no  change.  Hours 
pass.  The  man  Is  stm  agitated.  His  family  is 
distraught  At  2  pjn.  Ms.  Ray  approaches 
one  of  the  residents,  and  her  frustration 
and  anger  spill  out 

"I  Just  dont  think  you  understand  what 
that  family  Is  feeling  back  there."  she  says, 
eyes  flashing,  hair  flying  In  her  face.  "Ber- 
nadette  has  been  crying.  Julie  was  crying. 
I'm  upset"  She  notes  that  their  argument 
has  dragged  on  for  hours.  "That's  a  long 
time  to  see  your  fSther  die,"  she  says. 

Ms.  Ray  keeps  lobbying,  and  eventually 
the  doctors  prescribe  a  stronger  medication. 


But  by  then  the  patient  Is  in  a  coma.  Two 
hours  later  he  is  dead. 

The  shift  to  over,  but  Ms.  Moran  to  still 
finishing  a  chart  Ms.  Ray  slU  on  the  floor 
with  her  head  In  her  hand,  exhausted.  She 
has  a  letter  from  a  patient's  relative,  thank- 
ing her  for  helping  the  family  deal  with 
death.  But  such  appreciation  may  not  be 
enough.  "Tou  kiMnr.  we're  really  good 
nurses.  Bemadette  and  I.  but  we're  not 
going  to  stay  here."  says  Ms.  Ray.  "We  Just 
cant  take  It" 


D  1320 

RICK  McINTTRE  STQiL  THE 
WINNER 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  peimisslon  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  respond  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  about  his 
cry  of  "Count  all  the  votes."  ss  a 
m«nber  of  the  task  force  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  that  in  War- 
rick County,  for  ezanvle.  on  election 
night  the  cmnbined  total  of  Mclntyre 
and  McCloskey  was  17.034  votes. 

The  recount  that  was  Just  conducted 
under  the  task  force  rule  counted 
17,029  baUots  for  both  Mr.  Mclntyte 
and  Mr.  McCloakey. 

At  least  in  one  county  under  the 
rules,  to  cry  "Count  all  the  votes," 
fewer  votes  are  acutally  being  counted. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  rules 
that  says  the  votes  should  not  be 
counted,  unless  there  was  some  erro- 
neous casting  of  those  votes. 

Does  the  gentleman  allege  that 
those  five  votes  were  illegitimately  re- 
leased and  cast  aside? 

Ur.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentl«nan  from  Massachu- 
setts, if  he  wlU  examine  in  Vander- 
burgh County,  there  was  a  gain  of  net 
five.  The  point  is  we  are  recounting 
under  the  gentleman's  rules  that  he 
says  are  fundamentally  fair  and  we  are 
not  changing  the  election  nl^t  re- 
sults. That  Is  the  point.  Election  nlg^t 
results  are  standing  cm  the  recount.  It 
was  a  fair  count  election  niiAit.  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  what  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
to  is  the  fairness  that  some  votes  are 
not  being  counted. 


REINTRODnCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
STUDY  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL 
ADVERTISINO  ON  ALCOHOL 
CONSUMPTION 

(Mr.  NIELBON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revtoe  and 
extend  hie  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIEUSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  SO.  I  introduced  HJt  834. 
a  bill  that  require*  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Toiiaeeo  and  Ftreamu  to  conduct 
a  major  stody  to  determine  the  effect* 
of  alcohol  advertiatac  on  the  level  of 
Alcohol  bevetafe  consumption.  The 
bill  wa*  referred  by  the  House  Parlia- 
mentarian to  the  Enerty  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
•nd  the  Environment. 

After  the  bill  was  introduced,  the 
^^^iFman  of  the  Subcommittee  oa 
Telecommunications.  Ooosumer  Pro- 
tection, and  Finance,  on  which  I  sit. 
ttnfifanwmA  that  his  subcommittee 
plans  to  hold  a  hearinc  on  the  subject 
of  alcohol  advertlsinc  next  month. 

Today  I  am  retaitroducinc  my  bill  in 
a  slithtly  modified  f onn  so  that  it  can 
be  referred  to  the  Telecommimica- 
tlMis  Suboommtttee  and  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  testimony  and  queation- 
inc  at  the  hearing.  The  changes  I  have 
made  do  not  affect  the  substanUve 
omtent  of  the  original  bUl  to  any  ma- 
terial extent. 

I  have  notified  each  of  the  cospon- 
aora  of  my  dedsira  to  introduce  this 
bill  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  and 
each  of  them  has  agreed  to  become  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  new  bill  as 
well. 

Alcohol  abuse  is  a  serious  problem  in 
this  country.  The  comprehensive 
study  of  alcohol  advertising  mandated 
by  the  bUl  should  provide  valuable  In- 
formatloo  <m  whether  step*  should  be 
taken  to  regulate  advertising  practices 
in  some  way. 
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How  long  will  this  process  continue? 
How  long  will  the  residenU  of  the 
Kfghth  District  of  Indiana  be  without 
a  Cragreasman  to  vote  on  the  major 
li^ues  Congress  will  face  diiring  the 
current  session? 

It's  time  to  act  responsibly.  As  the 
Chicago  Tribune  sUted  in  an  edltwial 
dated  March  12.  "The  taxpayers  in 
southern  Indiana,  meanwhile,  have  no 
Representative  in  Congress.  The 
House  of  Representatives  ought  to  put 
•n  end  to  the  pettiness  and  seat  Mcln- 
tyie."  I  agree.  Let's  seat  Mclntyre 
now. 


pabUlties.  the  modemisatiiHi  of  the 
equipm«it  that  we  «S  badly  need.  The 
uithortntiMi  is  there. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations C(»nmittee  and  the  Members 
of  this  body  when  it  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  vote  yes.  so  we  can 
modernise,  so  we  can  have  a  Voice  of 
America  that  can  be  heard. 


HOUSE  SHOUU>  PUT  AN  END  TO 
PETTINBS8  AND  SEAT  McINTTRE 

(Mr.  CUtOTBERO  asked  and  was 
given  pemdssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  exception  to  the  word  "diatribe" 
when  discussing  reivesentative  govern- 
ment in  the  home  of  democracy,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  these 
United  States.  It  is  never  diatribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  nearly  3 
months  since  I  and  my  fellow  fresh- 
man colleagues  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  being  sworn  as  Members  of  this 
august  body.  But  there  still  exists  a 
vacancy  from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana.  Rick  Mclntyre  who  was  certi- 
fied and  later  recertified  does  not 
serve  with  us.  During  the  last  several 
days  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee's Task  Force  charged  with  re- 
counting the  ballots  has  completed  its 
work  In  Vandenburgh  County,  the 
largest  county  in  the  district.  Out  of 
all  the  ballots  counted.  Including  the 
5.000  disputed  votes,  a  change  of  only 
8  votes  was  recorded. 


OVER  HALF  A  MILUON  PEOPLE 
IN  EIGHTH  DISraiCT  OF  INDI- 
ANA  NOT  REPRESENTED  AT 
TAX  TIME 

(Ml-.  COBET  asked  and  was  given 
permlmiim  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ronarks.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so 
many  other  pe<vle.  we  are  struggling 
with  our  tax  returns  as  April  15  ap- 
proaches. We  must  think  as  this  date 
approaches  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
over  half  a  million  people  in  the 
Kiyhth  District  of  Indiana  that  are  not 
represented  in  this  body.  They  have 
not  been  represented  ever  since  Janu- 
ary 3.  This  marks  the  00th  day. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  correct  this  Injus- 
tice today  and  give  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  their  right- 
ful representation  in  this  body. 


GIVE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 
EQUIPMENT  IT  NEEDS 

(Mr.  CX>URTER  ssked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Voice  of  America  Is  our  way  of  telling 
the  world  about  the  American  story. 
In  distant  places  it  is  the  only  correc- 
tive to  the  lies  and  innuendo  and  mis- 
information that  abotmds;  but  while 
the  Voice  of  America's  personnel  do 
their  work,  with  very  dedicated  people. 
iU  equi^nent  simply  does  not.  Not 
only  do  we  have  too  little  equipment, 
the  equipment  is  old.  About  one-third 
of  it  is  30  years  old:  80  percent  of  it  is 
15  years  old. 

The  result  is  that  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  many 
other  important  places  in  the  world. 
America's  story  is  Inconsistent,  inaudi- 
ble, and  often  not  being  told  at  all. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  our  radios 
Jammed.  We  can  understand  that, 
even  though  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  spends  twice  as  much  In  Jam- 
ming as  we  do  in  broadcasting,  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  let  America  not  speak 
abroad. 

There  is  a  5-year  schedule  for  the 
improvement  of  Voice  of  America  ca- 


SEAT  RICK  McINTTRE  NOW 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBUL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
unlikely  segment  of  the  Rick  Mclntyre 
matter  is  that  he  is  being  denied  his 
seat  by  this  House.  This  is  the  VS. 
House  of  Representative*,  not  an  ex- 
clusive body  whose  membership  is  re- 
stricted to  elitists.  This  is  the  people's 
house,  yet  this  is  the  House  that  says 
no  to  the  seating  of  the  certified 
winner  of  Indiana's  Eighth  House  seat. 

It  Is  high  time  the  people's  house 
started  acting  like  the  people's  house. 
The  time  has  come  for  Democrats  who 
espouse  fairness  and  equity  to  cast 
their  votes  accordingly.  Dialog  empha- 
sizing fairness  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  is  never  a  waste  of  time. 

Seat  Rick  Mclntyre  now. 


THERE  IS  NO  ELECTION  CON- 
TEST IN  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OP 
INDIANA 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permisslson  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  election  contest  in  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  loser  of  that  race,  Mr. 
McCloekey  has  never  contested  the 
outcome  of  that  race. 

The  winner.  Rick  Mclntyre.  has  ac- 
cepted from  the  secretary  a  certificate 
certifying  that  he  is  the  only  certified 
winner. 

The  issue  is  that  this  body  has  f  aUed 
to  honor  the  clear  certified  winner 
sent  here  by  the  SUte  of  Indiana.  De- 
liberate confusion,  smoke  screens  and 
phony  arguments  cannot  hide  the  fact 
that  the  only  contest  is  the  House  of 
Representatives  exercising  capricious 
power  against  Indiana's  certified  Con- 
gressman. Rick  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  seat  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre. 


FLCX>D  INSURANCE  AND  HOUS- 
ING REAUTHORIZATION  BILLS 

(Mr.  WTUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 


als  developed  by 
The   first   bill 
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am  introducing  i  wo  legislative  pnvos- 


r  jthe  administration, 
would  amend  and 
extend  the  Natibnal  Flood  Insurance 
Program.  The  bl|l  contains  a  0-year  ex- 
tension of  the  ITational  Rood  Insur- 
ance Program  and  the  emergency 
phase  of  the  program.  The  date  for 
the  emergency  phase  extension.  untO 
1901.  is  requested  to  coincide  with  the 
studies  completion  plan  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  September  1084.  This 
extension  would  conform  with  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  continue 
funding  for  flood  studies  at  the  cur- 
rent level  rather  than  a  more  oosUy. 
enhanced  leveL   . 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  extension  of  this 
vital  program  isjneceasary.  There  are 
some  1.9  millionl  flood  insurance  poli- 
cies in  effect  throughout  all  50  States, 
territories,  and  bossessions.  Without 
an  extension  of  fime  of  the  authority 
to  write  and  renew  NFIP  policies,  all 
existing  policies  jwould  exi^  and  no 
new  policies  could  be  written,  provid- 
ing the  public  with  no  opportunity  to 
obtain  insuranoe  coverage  against 
floods  and  such  coverage  is  not  avaU- 
able  in  the  private  sector. 

In  addition,  slice  1983  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administration,  under  the 
very  able  leaderihlp  of  Jeff  Bragg  of 
Ohio,  has  been  successfully  adminis- 
tering a  significant  new  "Write  Tour 
Own  Program"  linder  which  over  200 
of  the  Nation's  pHvate  property  insur- 
ance companies  have  agreed  to  market 
and  write  the  statidard  flood  insurance 
policy  on  their  own  letterhead,  as  in- 
surers, and  to  service  the  policyh<dders 
under  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  permits  the  com- 
panies to  retain  a  specified  amount  of 
the  insurance  pgemium  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expoiies  and  a  wedfled 
amount  of  the  insurance  premium  for 
the  payment  of  ocpenses  and  provides 
such  additional  |  funds  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  pakrment  of  claims. 

The  proposed  4xtension  of  the  pro- 
gram authority  [through  fiscal  year 
1991  will  help  encourage  even  greater 
participation  by!  private  companies 
and  property  insurance  agents  and 
brokers  in  the  "Write  Your  Own  Pro- 
gram" by  providikig  the  necessary  as- 
surance that  the  Flood  Insuranoe  Pro- 
gram, whose  underlying  purposes  have 
enjoyed  such  consistent  and  strong 
support  by  the  (tongress.  wiU  not  be 
subjected  to  the  uncertainties  and 
interruptions  inherent  in  a  more  fre- 
quent authorisation  schedule. 

The  bill  also  wolild  redefine  adminis- 
trative expenses  to  allow  most  of  the 
expenses  assodatM  with  the  Hood  In- 
surance Program  Ito  be  duurged  to  the 
insurance  fund  rajther  than  be  subjMt 
to  the  full  appropriations,  process. 
This  may  prove  Ito  be  controvenlal, 
but  I  believe  it  is  something  Congress 
should  at  least  es;amlne.  on  its  merits. 

The  second  bill  authorises  various 
programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developoient.  It  provides  the  legisla- 
tive language  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations.  It  is  a 
comprehensive— yet  austere  authoriza- 
tion MU—in  keeping  with  the  desire 
for  uuu  to  play  its  part  in  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  Skieaker.  I  admit  that  I  have  res- 
ervatkms  about  some  of  the  details  of 
this  van,  but  I  also  believe  it  deserves 
consideration  by  Members  of  this 
body.  I  congratulate  HUD  Secretary 
Samuel  Pierce,  for  this  leadership  in 
helling  f(»mulate  this  proposal,  and 
look  forward  to  woridng  with  him  in 
developing  a  housing  authorization 
biU  this  year. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding  about  the  course  of 
HUD  programs  in  recent  years;  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  those  who  feel 
that  the  only  way  to  assist  needy  ciU- 
tKSDB  is  through  slow  and  costly  new 
construction  programs.  Secretary 
Pierce  led  the  way.  with  congiesional 
assent^  in  doing  away  with  the  section 
8  New  Construction  Program,  and  has 
focused  HUD'S  efforts  on  direct  assist- 
ance to  people,  rather  than  to  bricks 
and  mortar. 

This  emphasis  on  better  use  of  exist- 
ing housing  stock,  through  rehabilita- 
tion, vouchers  and  better  management 
of  public  housing  facilities,  has  made 
possible  significant  reductions  in  the 
HUD  budget  Nevertheless,  the  De- 
partment continues  to  carry  out  its 
basic  missions  in  the  housing  and  com- 
munity development  fields. 

This  year's  admlnistraticm  bill  con- 
tains some  controversial  provisions. 
The  Community  Devel<9ment  Block 
Grant  Program  would  be  reauthorized 
through  fiscal  year  1987,  but  at  a  re- 
duced level  for  this  fiscal  year.  It 
would  also  change  the  method  of  allo- 
cation under  that  program  from  70 
percent  entitlement— 30  percent  non- 
entiUem^t  to  60  percent  entitle- 
ment—40  percent  nonentltlement. 
This  change,  which  would  take  effect 
beglning  In  fiscal  year  1986  would  be 
necessary  If  the  proposed  termination 
of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
community  develoinnent  program  Is 
effectuated. 

As  part  of  an  administration  initia- 
tive to  eliminate  Federal  funding  of 
local  economic  development  programs, 
the  bill  also  proposes  to  terminate  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram. 

For  the  Assisted  Housing  Program, 
the  bill  makes  the  Voucher  Program, 
passed  as  a  demonstration  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1983.  a  permanent  program.  It 
also  authorizes  appropriations  for 
public  housing  operating  subsidies,  as 
determined  by  the  performance  fund- 
ing system,  while  proposing  a  2-year 
moratorium  on  new  assisted  housing 
commitments  and  a  1-year  moratorium 
for  all  but  emergency  public  housing 
modernization    funding.    It    also    re- 


places tax-exempt  financing  for  public 
and  Indian  housing  programs  with 
one-time  capital  contributions. 

The  bUl  extends  several  FHA  Insur- 
ing authorities  for  2  years  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  amendmoits  de- 
signed to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
these  mortgage  insurance  programs. 

The  bill  also  proposes  initiatives  to 
detect  and  prevent  fraud  and  waste  in 
Federal  housing  programs,  including  a 
provision  to  verify  Incomes  of  tenants 
being  subsidized  by  these  programs. 

I  emphasize  that  even  with  imple- 
mentation of  the  significant  reduc- 
tions proposed  in  this  bill.  HUD  would 
continue  to  assist  more  needy  people 
than  ever  before.  During  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987,  207.000  families  would 
be  added  to  the  roles  of  those  already 
receiving  Federal  housing  assistance. 
This  would  bring  the  total  number  of 
families  assisted  to  over  4.2  million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing debt,  which  was  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  trillion  dollars  in  1981.  is  declining 
rapidly  because  expensive  building 
programs  have  been  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated and  resources  have  been  concen- 
trated on  quidcer,  less  expmsive  ap- 
proaches such  as  rental  rehabilitation 
and  housing  vouchers.  Rental  rehabili- 
tation permits  substandard  units  to  be 
brought  up  to  code  Mandards.  Vouch- 
ers, building  on  the  successful  section 
8  existing  program,  provide  low- 
income  redpimts  with  greater  free- 
dom in  making  their  own  decisions 
about  the  tjrpe  and  location  of  housing 
in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  looked  with  great 
anxiety  at  this  year's  bott<mi  Une 
budget  figures  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
can  understand  the  anxiety  of  anyone 
who  looks  only  at  the  numbers.  But  in 
the  coming  weeks.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  scrutinize  seriously  and  so- 
berly the  details  of  the  various  propos- 
als we  wlU  be  considering,  including 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  Let  us 
then  discuss  them  in  the  context  of 
the  true  bottom  line— their  cost  effec- 
tiveness relative  to  previously  tried 
programs  and  the  pressing  need  to  de- 
liver assistance  to  those  who  need  it 
most. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  Joining  the 
debate  that  I  have  inizoduced  this  biU 
today.  The  administration  deserves  to 
be  heard;  and  while  I  do  not  endorse 
everything  in  this  bill— or  for  that 

Sitter  either  bill— I  believe  several  of 
^  eir  legislative  suggestions  have 
merit  and  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration in  any  final  housing  author- 
izatiim  biU  that  is  adopted. 


TAXATION  WITHOUT 
REPRESENTATION 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  CSalifomia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


^^ 
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the  BouM  for  1  minute  and  to  revlie 
and  extend  hli  remarks.) 

lir.  DRM3MR  of  Caltfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Svavfille  Prem  in  Indi- 
ana baa  been  rannliw  a  regular  edito- 
rial entitled  "Taxation  Without  Rep- 
icecntatlon"  in  irtileh  they  keep  a  run- 
ntng  tally  of  the  number  of  days  they 
are  denied  a  repreeentaUve  In  Con- 
tfri  As  stated  in  one  of  the  edito- 
rials: 

It's  Jint  our  way  of  pfwrUHoc  a  dslly  f*- 
mlnder  of  tbe  aame  of  fnatntton  and  out- 
rase  ibarad  by  our  sMiiy  lusdiri  wtio  sre 
danlod  s  voie*  la  wbat  is  mppoMd  to  be  rep- 

nUttvei 
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Let  me  ask  the  question  of  the 
Donocratle  leadership:  Just  where  is 
Rick  Ifelntyre? 

Out  of  fairness  and  compassion  and 
a  notion  for  Justice.  I  would  request 
that  the  majority  leader  do  seat  Rick 
Ifelntyre  so  all  the  American  people 
and  everyone  wandering  where  is  Ridi 
Melntjrre  can  And  out.  And  the  answer 
is  that  he  should  be  sitting  right  next 
to  you.  Mr.  Majority  Leader. 


The  outrage  in  Indiana  is  completely 
Justified.  The  voters  in  that  dtotoict 
pay  taxes.  They  deserve  representa- 
tion, yet  they  have  been  denied  a  voice 
in  Congress  because  of  petty  polities. 

The  bare  facte  are  that  Mr.  Meln- 
tyre  was  certified  as  the  election's 
winner.  After  the  electton  was  chal- 
lenged and  a  recount  was  completed. 
Mr.  Mclntyre's  lead  increased  by  more 
than  400  votes.  Still,  the  resulte  were 
rejected.  Congress  has  persisted  and 
has  gone  forward  with  a  plan  that  ig- 
nores those  electian  results. 

We  are  now  sending  the  message  to 
voters  that  Federal  Sections  are  irrel- 
evant and  that  individual  votes  don't 
count  What  is  worse  is  that  this  mes- 
sage is  gaining  credibility  the  longer 
Congress  refuses  to  reeogniaft  that  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was  the  dear  winner.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  of  this  respectable  body 
to  restore  integrity  to  the  election 
process  by  seating  Mr.  Mclntyre  im- 
mediately. Furthermore.  I  urge  that 
we  send  a  dear  message  to  the  voters 
in  Tt**"^"*  that  their  votes  do  count 
and  that  their  votes  are  respected. 
Let's  seat  the  representative  they 
elected  to  Congress.  Let's  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre  now. 
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WHERE  IS  RICK  McnnTRE 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permlssimi  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  %>eaker. 
where  is  Rick  Mclntyre?  His  col- 
leagues acroas  the  country  are  wonder- 
ing were  is  Rick  Mclntyre. 

Speeches  on  podlums  from  coast  to 
coast  are  wondnlng  Just  where  is  Rick 
Mclntyre.  Membos  of  Ccmgress  in 
lioardes  have  oome  to  the  well  and 
asked  where  is  Rick  Mclntyre. 

Indiana  voters  have  asked  consist- 
ently where  is  Rick  Mclntyre.  The 
people  of  the  Eighth  District,  more 
spedfically.  have  asked  Just  where  is 
RldcMcIntrye 

The  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana  has 
asked  where  is  Rick  Mclntyre.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana  has  wondered 
Just  where  is  Rick  Mclntyre. 


SEATINO  OF  RICHARD  D. 
McIMTTRB 

(Mr.  UOHTFOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  UOHTFOOT.  Today,  of  course, 
we  wiU  have  a  resolution  very  shortly 
on  seating  Mr.  Mclntyre.  And  we  are 
some  sa«dd  dksys  into  the  count. 

I  think  that  this  thing  has  been  de- 
bated about  as  long  as  it  should  be  de- 
bated, and  I  hope  that  today  we  can 
settte  on  smnethlng. 

I  have  a  youngster  that  is  in  high 
school,  and  we  have  gone  through  a 
lot  of  the  questions  in  the  discussions 
we  have  had  here,  on  this  floor  as  to 
the  one-person/one-vote  rule  that  we 
have  in  this  country.  And  I  Just 
wonder  if  many  of  the  things  we  vote 
here  on  the  House  floor,  if  they  would 
go  the  other  way.  Just  because  they 
were  dose.  It  brings  a  lot  of  questions 
to  mind. 

So  I  would  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  strictly 
in  the  name  of  fairness,  it  looks  like 
the  Indiana  vote  is  going  Mclntyre's 
way.  It  has  been  that  way  all  along.  It 
is  about  time  we  made  a  statement  and 
do  the  proper  thing. 


FRIVILBOE8  OF  THE  HOUSE— 
RESOLUTION  TO  SEAT  RICH- 
ARD D.McINTTRE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  point  special  privilege,  and  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  ita 
immediate  con^deraUon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mmmu).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Whereas  tbe  House  Admlnlttrstlon  Com- 
mittee Tuk  rorce  on  the  congreeilonsl  elec- 
tion In  tbe  BIchtta  Coosrearionsl  DIatrlct  of 
Indians  baa  euecded  Ita  own  timetable  for 
a  dedaion  on  the  aeating  of  Richard  Mcln- 
tyre; and 

Whereas  the  task  force  recount  of  tbe 
votes  In  that  district  is  atUl  underway  witb 
no  declared  timetable  for  oompleUon  and  no 
Indicatioa  from  the  task  force  as  to  when 
tbe  House  Admlnlatntkm  Committee  or  the 
full  House  will  be  presented  with  a  recom- 
mendation on  bow  to  proceed  with  the  Mat- 
ing of  Mr.  RIebard  Mclntyre:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Bf  hth  Con- 
SiriMlnnal  District  of  Indiana  continue  to  be 
deprived  of  their  Constitutional  right  to 


representation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, totally  without  justification  snd  In  de- 
flanee  of  their  own  laws  snd  the  pncedenU 
of  tbe  House;  and 

Whenas  RIehsrd  Mclntyre.  ss  the  only 
certified  Mssaber^set  from  the  Bghth  Dis- 
titet  of  Indtaaa.  has  a  legltbnato  right  to  be 
aeated  tai  the  HOuss  wbOe  tbe  oontested 
eleetioo  Issues  sre  addrwsmi  by  the  Houae; 
and 

Whereas  tbe  Mdntyre  eertUlcate  of  elec- 
tian bss  never  oooe  been  cbsUenged  by  his 
DeaaoeraUc  opponent  nor  tanpcaebed  In 
audi  a  way  as  to  taring  Into  question  lU  va- 
lidity or  lU  taitegrtty:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

lUaolvtd.  That  the  Bpsaker  of  tbe  House 
Is  hereby  autborissd  sad  directed  to  admtai- 
Mer  tbe  oath  of  otflee  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  RMiard  D.  Mclntyre. 

JteaolveA  That  the  queatlon  of  the  final 
right  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  a  seat  In  the  Mtta 
Congnaa  la  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  constitutes  a  question  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  under  rule 
DC 

MonoR  omaiD  st  ms.  wbiokt 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  refer  the  residution  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wbigrt] 
WiU  be  reoognlaed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MicBUj.  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  30  minutes  of  that  time  for 
purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


Mr.  WRIOHT.  Pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  should  like  simply  to  say  that  the 
entire  purpose  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration process  has  been  to  determine 
who.  when  aU  the  valid  votes  are 
counted,  is  Indeed  the  rightful  winner 
of  the  contest  in  the  Eighth  District  of 

While  I  realise  that  strong  and  lurid 
claims  have  been  made,  strong  rheto- 
ric used,  aocu^ng  the  members  of  the 
leadership  of  attempting  to  steal  an 
election  or  to  steal  a  House  seat,  we 
have  repeatedly,  publidy  assured  the 
membership  and  do  again  today  that 
the  recount  now  under  way.  the  offi- 
cial count  imdertaken  by  the  House  in 
pursuance  of  ito  constitutional  re- 
sponsUllties  to  be  the  Judge  of  elec- 
tkoaa  of  ite  own  Members,  is  a  fair,  an 
honest,  snd  a  factual  recount.  It  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
House  Administration  under  a  task 
force  whose  chairman  is  the  genUe- 
man  from  Osllfomla  [Mr.  PaxsttaI. 

And  I  give  my  assurances  upon  my 
word  of  honor,  and  I  think  it  should 
certainly  be  understood  that  this  is 
the  Intention  as  repeatedly  sUted. 
that  whoever  is  determined  by  that 
impartial  group  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  have  received  the 
most  votes  wiU  be  seated  by  this 
House,  whether  that  be  the  Republi- 


can nominee  or  t^c  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^Id  7  minutes  to  the 
dlBtlngtdshed  gedUeman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Psnnk].  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  supervising  that  official 
recount. 

Mr.  PANETTA;.  Dear  coUeaguea.  in 
deddlng  this  issu^  of  seating.  I  think  it 
is  important  f  oi^  all  Members  to  be 
aware  of  the  cunlent  status  of  the  task 
force  action  on  this  issue. 

The  task  forte  was  charged  by 
House  Resolutla4  1.  and  following  the 
charge  by  additioial  resolutions,  to  in- 
vestigate and  de^rmine  whether  the 
final  right  to  taae  the  seat  represent- 
ing  the  Eighth  ^rtrict  bdongs  to  Mr. 
McCloskey  or  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Those 
resolutions  woe  iadopted  and  referred 
to  the  House  AdhilnktraUon  Commit- 
tee pursuant  to  article  L  section  6. 
clause  I  of  the  CnosUtution,  in  that 
each  Houae.  and:  I  am  quoting,  "shall 
be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  ite  own  Mem- 
bers." 

Pursuant  to  ttant  authority,  and  the 
precedente  that  [have  been  provided, 
our  goal  is  to  determine  the  intent  of 
the  voters  in  th6  Eighth  District  Pur- 
suant to  that  mandate  of  the  House 
and  the  Constitution,  the  task  force 
has  proceeded  to  secure  all  of  the  bal- 
lote  in  the  Ei^th  District 

We  have  adopted  operating  prind- 
ples  and  procedures.  We  have  adopted 
counting  rules  fto  count  all  of  the 
votes.  We  have  a^inted  a  recount  di- 
rector, who  is  n^  in  Indiana  with  14 
OAO  auditors  comprising  7  counting 
teams,  which  are  now  in  the  prooeas  of 
counthig  thoae  i  votes.  And  we  have 
prescribed  counting  procedures  for  the 
counting  teams  follow. 
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In  addition,  we  have  held  hearings 
both  in  Washlntfon.  as  well  as  in  Indi- 
ana, to  allow  all  interested  wltneases 
to  convey  their  Hews  on  this  election, 
and  we  have  alsd  been  present  in  Indi- 
ana to  view  the  Counting  prooeas  itself 
as  a  task  force.   ' 

Let  me  sumnlarize  where  the  re- 
coimt  process  tsi  The  recount  began  1 
week  ago.  We  are  dealing  with  IS 
counties,  reprei^ting  approximately 
234.000  votes.  The  largest  of  those 
counties.  VandeH>urgh  County,  repre- 
senting about  a  Ithlrd  of  the  vote,  has 
been  completed]  as  of  last  Thursday 
night  It  contain^  about  70.000  votes. 

Spencer  County  has  also  been  com- 
pleted: about  iO.OOO  votea.  Warrick 
County.  17.000  votes,  and  Martin 
County,  5,000  votes,  all  of  which  have 
been  o(»npletedias  I  speak  now.  Two 
additional  counties.  Pike  County  and 
Crawford  Counties,  will  be  completed 
by  this  evenlng.!at  which  time  we  will 
have  c(»npleted  coimtlng  over  half  of 
the  votes  that  liere  sast  In  the  Eighth 
District 


We  have  seven  GAO  teams;  six  are 
out  in  the  field,  and  one  team  is  co- 
ordinating the  count  from  a  command 
headquarters  in  Evansville.  IN.  They 
are  woiUng  through  the  wedtends; 
they  are  woridng  into  the  evenings. 
When  they  were  in  Warrick  County, 
those  counting  teams  worked  until  11 
o'doek  that  nig^t  and  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  work  late  into  the  evenings 
to  try  to  complete  this  count  The  only 
break  they  took  was  Sunday. 

The  process  is  time  consuming.  I 
want  to  inform  the  Members  that  it  Is 
not  easy  to  go  badi  and  do  an  accurate 
and  definitive  count.  It  does  mean 
counting  an  of  the  ballote  and  review- 
ing eadi  of  them.  It  means  segregating 
thoae  ballote  which  are  questioned  for 
one  reason  or  another,  so  that  each 
ballot  or  issue  can  be  resolved  by  the 
task  force.  And  we  did  that  last 
Friday;  we  resolved  two  of  the  ques- 
tiuis  that  were  raised  in  favor  of 
counting  those  ballots. 

In  addition,  we  are  reconciling  the 
vote  counte  in  ^idi  of  the  precincts, 
which  means  that  we  take  the  f  uU  list 
of  the  voters  who  came  to  that  par- 
ticular precinct  or  polling  place,  and 
match  it  with  the  number  of  votes 
that  were  tabulated  from  that  particu- 
lar precinct  or  polling  place. 

We  are  looking  at  all  of  the  process- 
es that  wen  implemented  to  insure 
that  we  have  an  accurate  count.  The 
point  is  that  we  intend  to  produce  an 
accurate  and  definitive  count  regard- 
less of  who  the  winner  is. 

I  recognfeK  that  the  initial  intention 
of  the  dialrman.  taui  the  intention  of 
myself  and  the  ranking  minority 
membw.  was  to  complete  the  recount 
within  45  days.  But  both  the  chair- 
man, myself,  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers have  made  dear  that  we  will  not 
sacrifice  accuracy  in  that  process,  and 
indeed,  ^m  Shumway.  who  is  the  re- 
count director,  has  been  quoted— and  I 
repeat  the  quote  because  I  think  it  is 
sppnvriate:  "We  will  proceed  as  fast 
as  we  can  to  be  certain  of  accuracy." 

The  hope  is  that  we  can  complete 
this  count  within  the  next  few  days, 
and  be  in  a  podtion  to  report  bade  to 
the  House  when  It  returns  from  Ite 
Easter  recess.  At  that  time  we  should 
be  able  to  preaent  to  the  House  an  ac- 
curate and  definitive  count,  and  who 
we  recommend  seating  pursuant  to 
that  count 

There  is  no  question  about  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  to  proceed.  That 
has  been  confined  in  past  decisions; 
and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  a  Feder- 
al court  deddon  in  this  case  as  well.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  questions  the  au- 
thority of  the  House  to  do  this. 

The  real  question  is:  WiU  we  be  al- 
lowed to  implement  that  authority, 
and  how  wlU  we  implement  that  au- 
thority? It  is  the  Intention  of  the  task 
force  to  implement  It  fairly.  carefuUy, 
openly  and  honestly,  and  in  so  doing, 
to  serve  the  best   intereste  of  the 


House  of  Represmtetives.  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
CfHigreadtmal  District  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  SWINDAIJj.  WOl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  have  one  ques- 
tion. By  the  committee's  own  admis- 
don.  this  is  a  very  time-oonsuming 
process.  During  this  poiod  of  time  we 
aU  know  that  the  voters  in  the  Eighth 
District  and  for  that  matter  everyone 
in  the  Eighth  District  is  without  rep- 
resentation. 

Would  the  committee  state  who 
would  be  prejudiced  by  this  House 
seating  interlmly  the  certificate  holder 
in  that  district  and  then  irrevective 
of  the  committee's  ultimate  determi- 
nation, those  individuals  in  the  Eighth 
District  would  have  representation. 
Who  would  be  prejudiced? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  House  has 
spokta  on  that  issue.  The  task  force 
has  not  takm  up  the  issue  of  seating 
or  not  seatlnr.  the  direction  of  the 
House  hss  been  clear;  that  we  should 
determine  who  has  the  right  to  be 
seated— Mr.  McCloskey  or  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre—and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  If  the  gentieman 
WiU  yield  further,  my  questi<m  is.  who 
would  be  prejudiced  by  in  that  interim 
period,  because  it  really  is  not  f  ah-  to 
say  that  you  are  not  denying  the  seat 
because  for  the  last  90  days  no  one  has 
occupied  that  seat;  so.  ipso  facto,  it 
has  been  denied. 

Who  would  be  prejudiced? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  task  force  is  not 
speaking  to  the  issue,  nor  diould  it 
speak  to  the  issue  of  whether  Mr. 
Mclntyre  ought  to  be  seated.  The 
House  hss  spoken  on  that  issue:  what 
the  task  force  is  trying  to  determine  is 
who  has  the  right,  ultimately,  to  be 
seated.  We  have  the  power  to  do  that 
No  one  questions  the  powo-  to  do  that 
and  the  House  has  spcAen  on  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  goitieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

JOx.  Speaker,  we  bring  this  resolu- 
tion before  this  House  for  the  third 
time  for  one  reason:  The  pecqile  of  the 
Eighth  Congresdonal  District  of  Indi- 
ana have  no  representative  seated  in 
this  House.  That  is  the  issue  here. 

Our  complaint  is  not  that  the  Mcln- 
tyre election  is  being  made  the  target 
of  an  army  of  auditors  out  in  Indiana 
or  that  a  Republican  winner  is  betaig 
chaUenged— although.  beUeve  me,  we 
do  look  out  for  our  own— it  is  because 
of  the  tea  bags  I  am  getting  in  my 
office  from  citizens  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict who  do  not  have  representation 
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In  thli  body,  but  feel  the  sting  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  Jint  the  same. 

We  have  made  this  case  over  and 
over  ai»tn  on  this  floor.  In  response, 
an  we  have  gotten  Is  gibberish  about 
procedural  technicalities,  a  burst  of  in- 
flammatory rhetoric  about  radsm.  and 
an  excuse  of  the  day.  I  guess,  from 
your  congressional  committee  that 
changes  with  each  new  development. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  one  good  reason 
why  this  House  has  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme of  disenfranchising  an  entire 
congressional  district.  We  have  yet  to 
hear  one  word  from  Mr.  McCloskey.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  supposedly  the  ag- 
grieved party.  He  has  not  claimed  foul 
play,  illegality,  or  imprc4>riety.  He  has 
only  dalmed  a  seat  in  this  Chamber 
which  is  no  longer  his. 

The  task  force  wanted  45  days  to  do 
a  recount  in  Indiana.  The  task  force 
got  45  days,  and  the  task  force  can 
have  45  days  more,  frankly.  Time 
would  not  be  of  the  essence  if  you 
would  Just  seat  the  Congressman  so  he 
can  represent  the  people  who  elected 
htm  while  your  auditors  audit  and 
your  campaign  cmnmlttee  campaigns. 
The  hour  is  late.  Let's  right  the  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  in  this  resolu- 
tion: I  believe  in  the  position  we  have 
taken:  I  believe  in  it  right  down  to  the 
marrow  in  my  bones.  Richard  Meln- 
tyre  has  been  wronged.  This  Institu- 
tion has  been  wronged.  The  people  of 
Indiana  have  been  wronged.  I  Intend 
to  keep  bringing  these  resolutions  to 
the  floor  until  they  have  been  righted. 

I  yield  to  the  gmtleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUMTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  had  resisted  the 
tonptation  to  enter  this  debate  <m  the 
seating  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
Qghth  Congressional  District,  but 
recent  references  to  the  fact  that  the 
dtlsens  of  the  Eighth  District  are 
being  denied  representation  and  that 
taxatiim  without  representation  is  tyr- 
anny have  forced  me  to  speak. 

I  am  wondering  where  those  who 
have  been  so  concerned  have  been 
around  the  questim  of  voting  repre- 
sentation for  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  represent  more 
people  than  any  single  Member  of  this 
House:  I  represent  more  people  than 
elect  seven  Senators. 

Tet.  I  was  bom  here,  my  mother  and 
father  who  were  bom  here  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  what  the 
dtlaens  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  have  draie,  and  that  is  to  vote 
for  somebody  to  represent  them  in  the 
n.S.  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well.  I  Just  go  back  to 
that  very  basic  document  that  founded 
this  Oovemment.  and  also  have  some 
special  feelings  about  the  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction housing  the  Capitol  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemment,  and  the  Founding 
Fathers  felt  strongly  about  it:  this 
Member  has  felt  strongly  about  it. 


Mr.  ^leaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hnipoiil. 

Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
troubling  comparison  to  share  with 
you  and  my  colleagues,  and  particular- 
ly my  dear  friend  frcMu  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  task  force  [Mr.  Pa- 

mTTA]. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  really  only  three  things  we  need  to 
do  to  take  a  seat  In  this  distinguished 
bodjr:  We  must  meet  the  constitutional 
requirements  of  age  and  residency:  we 
must  be  elected  by  the  people;  no  one 
gets  appointed  to  this  body,  and  we 
must  have  a  certificate  from  our  State, 
certifying  that  we  are.  in  fact,  the 
winner  of  our  election. 

In  1985,  a  man  named  Mclntyre 
came  before  this  body,  having  faced 
the  voters  and  having  been  certified 
the  winner  by  the  appropriate  officer 
in  his  State.  But  as  we  all  know,  his 
certificate  was  rejected  by  the  majori- 
ty iwrty  and  a  recount  was  ordered  in 
his  district. 
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Now,  we  are  told  that  Is  fair,  that  is 
the  way  we  always  do  it.  "that  is 
standard  procedure."  you  say.  Stand- 
ard procedure?  It  was  not  In  1M3 
when  the  seat  in  North  Carolina  11. 
the  seat  I  held  in  1981  and  1982.  was 
contested. 

Here  are  the  facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
that  case,  and  I  hope  everyone  will 
take  note  that  the  standard  procedure 
of  1985  is  a  dramatic  departure  from 
the  procedure  used  in  1983. 

In  my  district  in  western  North 
Carolina  in  November  1982.  If  the 
voters  mariied  a  straight  Democrat 
ticket  and  then  crossed  over  and  put 
an  X  by  my  name,  if  they  marked  an 
X.  Mr.  SpMker,  by  my  name  clearly 
indicating  their  Intent,  I  believe,  to 
vote  for  me,  the  vote  wss  counted  for 
my  opponent.  The  party  preference.  I 
was  told  at  the  time,  overrode  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  voter. 

My  opponent,  with  the  votes  being 
counted  In  that  manner,  emerged  vic- 
torious by  some  1.300  votes.  I  was  trou- 
bled. Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  the  least,  by 
the  fact  that  an  X  by  my  name  was 
counted  for  my  opponent.  I  asked  for 
a  recount  from  the  State  board  of  elec- 
tions but  was  denied.  I  went  to  Federal 
court  to  chaUenge  the  system  of 
counting  votes  in  that  manner,  but  In 
the  meantime  my  opponent,  a  very 
fine  man,  was  certified  the  winner, 
and  because  he  had  that  certificate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  he  took  that  seat  that  I 
had  held  in  this  body. 

I.  as  most  here  Icnow,  appealed  that 
action  to  a  Federal  appeal*  court  and 
to  the  House  Admlni^ratkm  Ccmunlt- 
tee.  Before  the  committee  ruled,  the 
4th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
unanimously  that  the  method  used  to 
count  votes  in  my  district  in  1982  was 
unconstitutional. 


I  quote  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  appeals  court: 

Tbe  InuxMdtlon  of  a  legislative  preference 
for  tlM  Btrsicbt  party  candidate  when  the 
voter  baa  Indicated  no  such  preference  is  an 
arbitrary  subversion  of  the  electoral  process 
that  snvca  no  oompelllnt  State  interest. 

The  court  continued: 

We  condude  that  the  legislative  direetive 
to  count  an  improperiy  split  ballot  as  a  vote 
for  the  straiilit  party  ticket  is  unoonsUtu- 
tionaL  This  provisioa  of  the  statute  denies 
tbe  eqtial  proteetioo  of  Um  laws  to  both  the 
voter  and  ttie  opponent  of  tbe  candidate 
named  on  tbe  straight  party  ticket— 
Hendon  v.  N.C.  StaU  Board  ofEUeHona.  710 
P.3d  177  (4th  circuit  1963). 

Based  on  that  decision.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  asked  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  order  a  recount  because 
my  opponent,  fine  man  that  he  was,  as 
stated  by  the  Federal  appeals  court, 
had  been  elected  In  an  unconstitution- 
al manner.  Incredibly,  in  1963  no  re- 
count was  ordered  by  the  ccmunittee. 
"He  has  the  oertlfleate."  the  majority 
said.  "He  should  be  seated."  So  he  was. 
The  certificate  reigned,  and  a  recount 
was  not  aUowed.  The  exact  opposite. 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  what  has  happJened  In 
the  Mclntyre  case. 

I  call  on  the  majority  party  to  use  In 
the  case  of  Rick  Mclntyre  the  same 
rules  used  In  my  case,  and  that  Is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  seat  the  man  with  the  certifi- 
cate. You  did  It  In  North  Carolina  In 
1983.  Do  it  for  the  people  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  today. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BastoiiI. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  E^^eak- 
er.  I  woiild  like  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  that  the  efforts 
that  the  freshman  dass  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  have  made  to  get  Congress- 
man-elect Mclntyre  seated  are  not  a 
grandstand  play  for  publldty.  We  are 
not  trying  to  dlsmpt  the  actions  of 
this  body.  We  honestly,  sincerely,  and 
totally  believe  that  Cmgressman-elect 
Mclntyre  should  be  in  this  body  at 
this  time. 

We  do  not  question  the  fact  that 
this  House  has  the  ultimate  right  to 
be  the  sole  Judge  of  wh<Hn  we  shall 
seat  in  this  body.  We  never  have.  We 
basically  state  that  since  Mr.  Mclntyre 
has  the  election  certificate,  and  since 
there  has  never  been  a  single  shred  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  should  not 
have  been  given  that  certificate,  and 
since  the  confusion  that  has  reigned 
has  been  more  due  to  the  fact  of  how 
the  recount  was  conducted  rather 
than  on  the  original  election  itself, 
Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  the  90th 
day  that  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
not  had  a  Representative  sitting  In 
this  Chamber.  We  have  already  had 
several  dose  votes.  The  MX  missile 
last  week  is  a  case  in  point.  It  passed 
by  only  six  votes  on  the  Initial  vote. 
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The  people  of  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict should  have  had  a  voice  in  that. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  prooedvve  that  was  paaed  in 
1989.  the  Federal  Contested  Beetkm 
Act  of  1969.  to  handle  cases  such  as  we 
have  hoe  In  the  Melntyre-MoCloskey 


As  far  as  I  can  tell,  every  Member 
who  is  In  a  leadetshlp  posltloo  In  the 
majority  party  In  jthis  body  who  was  In 
the  Congress  at  (that  Ume  voted  tot 
that  law.  Howevet.  they  have  not  seen 
fit  to  ask  Mr.  Mi^odtey  to  invoke  It. 

The  burden  of  |  proof  should  be  on 
BCr.  McCloskey  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Mclntyre  should  not  be  In  this  body. 
Mr.  McCloskey  l|as  never  seen  nt  to 
fUe  such  a  oontegt  On  the  contrary, 
the  burden  of  pxbof  has  been  on  Mr. 
Mclntyre  to  provt  that  he  In  teet  does 
indeed  belong  in  this  body.  It  is  Mr. 
Mclntyre  versus  the  CraigreH.  It 
should  be  Mr.  llcCloskey  versus  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  | 

We  are  going  to  have  an  oppwtunlty 
here  in  30  w  50  niinutes  to  vote  to  seat 
provlskmally  Rn  Mclntyre  pending 
the  outcome  of  ue  second  election  re- 
count that  Is  currently  In  progress.  I 
think  that  it  Is  high  time  that  we  vote 
to  do  that,  and  I  Urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  do  SOL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  ^tleman  from  Ctfl- 
fomla  [Mr.  Ldik^x]. 

Mr.  LUNORE^T  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quesUmi  that  we!  have  before  us  Is  an 
Important  one  w^iich  I  do  not  think 
ought  to  be  easilf  dismissed.  It  was  in- 
teresting, when  ihe  chairman  of  the 
task  force  was  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  w^uld  be  any  prejudice 
If.  In  fact,  we  follpwed  the  regular  pro- 
cedures of  the  Souse  and  seated  the 
certified  winner.  |Hls  answer  was  that 
it  was  basically  I  Irrelevant,  that  we 
ought  not  to  coMder  it. 

Mr.  SlTcaker.  Itils  not  irrelevant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  iexactly  what  we  are 
about  here  today.  We  are  not  here 
contesUng  the  retount  that  Is  going  on 
now.  That  will  continue  on.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  know  ho4r  long  it  Is  firing  to 
take.  We  had  becii  told  previously  that 
45  dajrs  fran  tUe  date  on  which  we 
were  last  on  the  floor  on  this  question, 
we  would  have  the  question  resolved 
for  us.  I  recall  oome  leakers  on  the 
other  side  of  thel  ai8l«  suggesting  that 
that  seemed  emUently  fair  but  If  that 
did  not  oocxa.  ihey  suggested  they 
would  vote  at  that  point  In  time  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

I  suppose  we  ^111  find  out  later  on 
whether  In  fact  that  sentimait  still 
prevails. 

But  the  question  here  Is.  why?  Why 
does  this  House  today  faU  and  irtiy 
has  this  House  for  the  last  90  days, 
f  aUed  to  follow  t^e  dearly  established 
precedents  of  this  House?  Why  does 
this  House  refuse  to  follow  the  statute 
that  was  enacteq  to  take  care  of  mat- 
ters of  this  sort.  I  the  Federal  Election 


Contest  Act  It  states  as  a  premise, 
that  one  who  is  certified  the  winner  by 
his  or  her  State  is  to  be  seated  provi- 
sionally while  any  contest  goes  for- 
ward. We  set  up  a  mechanism  whereby 
that  can  take  place.  Unfortunately, 
the  person  who  lost  and  continues  to 
lose  in  recount  after  recount  did  not 
bring  forward  such  a  ocmtest,  even 
though  he  had  every  right  to  do  so. 
There  has  been  no  claim  by  Mr. 
McCloskey  that  there  was  fraud,  there 
has  been  no  daim  by  Mr.  McCloskey 
that  somehow  the  result  that  was 
fashioned,  that  was  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Is  In  any  way 
wrong.  And  yet  we  have  followed  this 
extraordinary  procedure. 

Being  a  lawyer  who  practiced  for  6 
years  before  coming  here,  having 
served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
6  years.  I  happen  to  realize  that  often- 
times when  we  have  disputes,  we  deal 
with  questions  of  the  biutten  of  proof, 
that  Is,  which  party  carries  the  burden 
of  proof.  That  Is  an  essential  question 
In  dvll  matters:  it  is  an  essential  ques- 
tion in  criminal  matters.  And  I  would 
argue  that  irtien  one  comes  before  us 
with  the  certification  of  election  fnmi 
the  sovereign  State,  that  that  person 
has  the  right  to  be  presumptively 
seated.  Thm  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on 
those  who  would  contest  it  to  some- 
how attempt  to  set  it  aside  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  events  as  have  been  es- 
tablished under  the  law. 

But  we  are  not  following  that  in  this 
case.  T"#**^.  we  are  following  an  ex- 
traordinary procedure.  We  found  on 
the  first  day  of  this  session  that  one 
persm  was  asked  to  be  set  aside.  And 
that  was  done  by  the  majority  leader, 
yet  we  were  told  it  was  not  a  partisan 
matter. 

On  our  side,  someone  contested  an 
individual  ttcm.  the  Democratic  side  In 
a  case  fkvm  the  State  of  Idaho.  Yet  on 
our  side  we  voted  to  seat  that  person 
because  we  felt,  as  a  principle,  that 
person  ougbt  to  be  seated  since  he  had 
the  certification,  pending  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  contest. 

On  another  (vportunity.  the  minori- 
ty leader  attempted  to  have  this 
brought  to  the  floor  again,  and  at  that 
time  we  were  again  told  that  this  was 
an  extraordinary  proceeding  but  that 
all  we  had  to  do  was  wait  for  45  days 
and  the  question  would  be  resolved. 

Well,  the  45th  day  has  come  and 
gone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recount, 
basicaklly,  did  not  start  until  that  time. 
And  now  we  are  told  to  "Jxist  bear  with 
us  a  little  Icmger.  People  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  bear 
with  us  Just  a  little  bit  longer  with 
taxation  without  representation  be- 
cause scRuehow  In  the  futiure  we  wiU 
resolve  this  question.  In  other  words, 
"trust  us." 
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Vbt.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  ALBZAmsa]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  Ume. 

Mr.  ^yeaker.  I  want  to  respond  to 
the  goatleman  from  California's  state- 
ment a  minute  ago.  and  several  state- 
ments that  have  bemmade  eariler. 

I  have  here  In  my  hand  a  document 
entitled,  "The  Power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  To  Refuse  To  Seat  a 
Certified  Member-Elect  Pradlng  the 
Outcome  of  a  Contested  Election,"  by 
Thomas  Durbin,  legislative  attorney. 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Con- 
greniozud  Research  Service.  Library 
of  Congress,  dated  February  18.  1985. 
which  document  was  placed  in  the 
CowcansiOHAL  Rboohd  during  the 
first  debate  on  this  issue  that  Is  pend- 
ing before  the  House  today. 

This  document,  which  is  made  avail- 
able to  every  Member,  dtes  10  prece- 
dents headlining  in  1860.  that  has 
guided  this  body  in  the  McCloskey- 
Mclntyre  case.  Now.  I  do  not  question 
the  gentleman's  sincerity  nor  his  in- 
tegrity nor  his  ability  as  a  lawyer.  But 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  goitleman  how 
he  can  stand  here  before  this  body  and 
make  such  an  outrageous  statement, 
as  he  did  a  minute  ago  when  he  said 
we  are  not  following  the  precedents  of 
the  House.  We  have  dearly  stated  10 
precedents  that  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  gentleman  and  to  every 
Member  of  this  House,  and  to  the 
American  people.  God.  and  everyone. 
How  can  the  gentleman  stand  and 
make  such  an  outrageous  statement? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  LDNGREN.  I  can  make  such  a 
statonent  because  the  1061  case, 
which  has  been  used  for  the  precedent 
in  this  case,  in  which  the  certification 
was  Impeached,  was  the  reason  for 
amending  the  Federal  EaecUon  Con- 
test Act  In  1969.  At  that  time,  we 
amended  the  act  and  said  that  one 
who  Is  certified  Is  to  be  considered  the 
prima  fade  wlimer.  The  prima  fade 
wlimer  is  therefore  to  be  seated  imtll 
such  time  as  the  burden  of  proof  Is 
sustained  for  the  contesting  psrty. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  want  to  reply  to  what 
the  gentlonan  has  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  here  a  bogus 
certification  in  Indiana.  I  i4>preclate 
the  gentleman  remwnding  to  my  ques- 
tion because  I  have  been  pualed  how 
such  an  outrageous  statonent  could  be 
made. 

Let  me  dte  Indiana  law  under  the 
statutes  29-5301,  where  It  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of 
the  state  and  the  Governor  in  seating 
Congressmen.  I  will  read  from  this 
statute,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  this  entire  statute  be  made  as  a 
part  of  the  Raooao  as  extraneous  to 
my  remarta  so  everyone  can  see  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  It  says  here  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
as  soon  as  he  receives  out  of  the  certi- 
fication from  the  various  counties  of 
the  congressional  district 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  AuzAHoaa]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
state  to  certify  the  winner.  The  winner 
was  Mr.  McCloakey  by  72  votes. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  explain  his  out- 
rageous interpretation  of  the  facts 
which  are  incorrect? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  yield.  I 
do  not  have  the  time. 

The  statute  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
secretary  of  state  does  not  have  the 
right  to  refuse  any  of  the  certified 
votes  that  were  sent  to  him  by  the  var- 
ious counties.  Now,  instead  of  certify- 
ing McCloskey.  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Indiana  calls  for  a  recount,  and  he 
only  recounts  one  county. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LoiHatxii]. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  tor  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  one  of  the  things  you 
learn  in  the  law  Is  that  if  you  quote  se- 
lectively from  the  law,  you  often  make 
your  case  but  you  fool  the  people. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Here  it  is. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  there  is  another  section  of 
the  law  which  requires  a  10-day  period 
of  time  during  which  any  miscalcula- 
tion, arithmetic  error,  must  be 
changed. 

The  clerk  was  required  in  that  par- 
ticular county  by  a  Judge  to  arithmeti- 
cally determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
election  night  result  as  turned  in. 
There  was  an  error,  and  in  fact  it  was 
not  a  recount,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  Because  it  is  controlled  by  a 
different  section  of  the  code  which 
refers  to  arithmetical  error.  No  one 
has  contested  that  they  counted  one 
number  twice,  which  gave  a  wrong 
result.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  not 
suggesting  that  we  ought  to  go  with  an 
arithmetic  error. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  sec- 
retary of  state  followed  the  law,  but 
he  read  both  sections  of  the  law. 
which  the  gentleman  trom  Arkansas 
refuses  to  read. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  would  like  to 
reply  to  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
yield. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  He  continues  to 
read  only  one-half  of  the  law. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  FtaHXELl. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  oft  stated 
here  that  on  election  night  there  was 
some  confusion  around  here.  It  seems 
that  there  is  some  confusion  here  yet. 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

I  would  warn  people  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  yield  any  time  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Rick  Mclntyre  was 
elected;  he  was  certificated.  His  certifi- 
cate was  uncontested  under  our  Feder- 
al Cmtested  Elections  Act  The  gen- 
tlonan  from  Arkansas  alleges  it  was  a 
bogus  certification,  and  yet  no  contest 
was  filed  by  Mr.  McCloakey  aohist 
that  certification. 

In  addition,  when  excongressman 
McCloskey  asked  a  FMeral  district 
court  to  seat  him  soley  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  press  release,  the  court  said  he 
lost,  and  that  his  only  recourse  was  to 
file  a  ccmtest  under  the  Federal  Con- 
tested Elections  Act.  McCloakey  did 
not.  because  he  had  no  case.  Instead 
he  asked  his  friends  to  put  him  on  the 
Federal  payroll.  His  friends  in  this 
House  promptly  voted  him  a  $75,000 
annual  salary.        

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  secretary  of  state 
called  for  a  recount. 

The  secretary  of  state  did  no  such 
thing,  of  course. 

Under  Indiana  law,  recounts  proceed 
in  a  normal  way.  at  the  request  of  the 
candidates. 

That  recount  law.  by  the  way,  was 
enacted  after  Chambers  versus  Roush. 
Just  as  our  Federal  Contested  Elec- 
tions Act  was  enacted  after  Chambers 
versus  Roush.  The  principal  element 
that  makes  the  Chambers  versus 
Roush  an  inappn^rlate  precedent  is 
that  in  that  case  there  was  a  certifica- 
tion of  one  apparent  winner  by  one 
secretary  of  state,  and  then  a  certifica- 
tion by  another,  of  another  winner. 
Indeed,  there  were  also  allegations  of 
fraud  in  contests. 

Chambers  versus  Roush  is  not  a 
precedent  for  Mclntyre.  It  is  an  excuse 
for  this  House's  willful  and  arbitrary 
majority. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  matter 
how  many  precedents  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  can  find  for  not  seating 
people,  he  cannot  find  one  that  works 
for  the  Mclntyre  case.  In  place  of 
precedent,  the  gentleman  puts  into 
the  Racoao  statements  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  dealing  with  ancient 
history  around  here.  He  is  welcome  to 
put  anything  In  the  Rkokd  he  choos- 
es. I  only  wish  more  of  it  were  ger- 
mane to  this  Issue. 

What  we  are  interested  in  today  is 
Justice,  not  what  the  rulings  were 
under  different  laws  in  different  cir- 


cumstances in  years  gone  by.  The 
precedent  is  clear.  We  seat  people  with 
uncontested,  unambiguous  certificates 
until  the  House  finds  good  reason  to 
change  that  decision. 

At  least  that's  what  we  used  to  do. 
until  the  House  majority  decided, 
without  remonsible  precedent,  to  pay 
two  Congressmen  and  let  neither  vote, 
even  though  one  was  the  certificated 
winner. 

With  reelect  to  the  recount,  that 
was  handled  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  was  handled  cor- 
rectly. The  first  election  showed  Mcln- 
tyre the  winner  by  a  small  vote.  The 
recount,  in  which  the  recount  commis- 
sioners were  instructed  by  county 
Judges,  showed  a  greater  Mclntyre 
margin. 

Now,  since  McCloakey  was  unable  to 
make  a  contest  in  the  normal  way  to 
the  House  Administration  Ounmittee, 
he  came  to  the  Congress  where  his 
friends  on  the  majority  side  decided 
they  would  seat  him  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  oppment,  the  Con- 
gressman-elect, was  certificated. 

Since  then  the  majority  has  twice, 
by  party  line  votes,  refused  to  seat 
Mclntyre. 

But  the  worst  outrage  of  all  was  that 
the  majority  has  caused  its  friends  on 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
to  invent  a  new  set  of  rules  for  count- 
ing the  votes  in  Indiana. 

The  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee Task  Force  trashed  the  State  law 
of  Indiana.  It  absolutely  disregarded 
it.  and  established  a  new  standard,  not 
based  in  House  precedent. 

Had  there  bem  a  House  precedent, 
there  would  have  been  a  nice  recount 
for  our  friend.  Mr.  Hsmdoit  of  North 
Carolina.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  told  the  House  about  tUs 
case.  If  there  was  a  precedent,  he 
would  have  had  a  recount. 

But,  no,  they  would  not  recount  his 
case.  They  had  to  wait  to  recount  for 
one  of  their  friends. 

D  1410 

So  we  are  now  doing  the  second  re- 
count based  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion majority  rules,  rigged  in  such  a 
way  to  change  the  nature  of  that  elec- 
tion. And  that  recount  is  proceeding 
very  slowly.  It  is  hard  worlc  If  any  of 
you  have  beoi  in  recount  proceedings 
before,  you  know  very  weU  that  every 
vote  is  subject  to  close  scrutiny.  Tou 
win  a  few.  you  lose  a  few.  and  you 
simply  do  the  Job  in  the  most  careful 
manner  you  can. 

My  advice  to  that  task  force  is  not  to 
hurry  its  work  and  to  take  its  time.  It 
must  be  sure  it  does  the  best  it  can. 
even  though  It  starts  from  the  false 
precedent  of  an  invented  rule  which  is 
different  from  Indiana  law  and  differ- 
ent from  the  law  under  which  every 
Member  of  this  House  from  Indiana 
was  elected. 
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However,  wt 
force  to  do  that  i 
Job,  there  is 
the  world  other 
why  we  should  i 
ed.  legally 
from  the  Eighth  I 


Mr.  mANK.  Ijlr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FHENZELi  As  I  told  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  not  ini  the  yielding  business 
today. 

The  gentleman  has  broken  my 
rhythm,  for  whidt  I  apologias. 

The  problem  here  is  that  the  House 
is  counting  balldts  on  the  basis  of  a 
false,  and  arbitrarily  created,  premise. 
From  that  miseiftble  start.  It  is  likely 
to  come  to  the  wivng  conclusion.  Even 
so.  we  should  let)  it  come  to  that  con- 
clusion deliberately,  and  let  t^e  task 
force  take  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  do 
a  proper  Job. 

I  we  wait  for  the  task 

liberate  and  careful 

Dlutely  no  reason  in 

partisan  politics 

:  seat  the  duly  elect- 
Ificated  member-elect 
i  of  Indiana. 

To  do  any  lete  makes  this  House 
look  like  the  partisan  playpen  of  an 
arrogant  majoriiy  which  refuses  to 
recognise  the  wU|  of  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  dr  Indiana. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  genUeman  y^eld  for  the  purpose  of 
a  unanimous-cmaent  requdrt? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Bfr.  ALEXANt>ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
section  of  the  liw  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  applying  to  the  debate  which 
we  engaged  in  11  minute  ago  oonoem- 
ing  errors  in  ceiltifications  of  votes  of 
State  elections  be  made  a  part  of  the 
RicoRo  so  that  the  world  can  see  the 
law.  1^ 

The  SPEAKIil  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuBTBA).  Is  thete  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  trom  Aiten- 
sas? 

Mr.  LUNOREHr.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  6bject,  I  would  inquire 
of  the  genUemah  from  Arkansas  as  to 
whether  that  wlU  include  all  sections 
of  the  code  that  are  pertinent  to  this 
particular  iiuiuiry,  including  the  sec- 
tion to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  woi^d  like  to  request  sec- 
tion 2i>-5-306,  Certification  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  section  29-5-407, 
Errors  in  Certiflcation  of  Votes  Cor- 
rections, which  Ihas  to  do  with  State 
electicms.  the  g^tleman's  point,  and 
section  2»-5-30flL  Congressmoi.  all  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Rcooao. 

Mr.  LUNORIJN.  Mr.  SpeakNT.  fur- 
ther reserving  ihe  right  to  object,  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Mnisl. 

Mr.  MTERS  oif  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WRIOHTj  Mrv  Speaker,  I  have  a 
pariiamentaryiMuiry. 

The  SPEAKBR  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 


Mr.  WRIOHT.  Is  all  of  this  omiver- 
sation  coming  off  of  our  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
In  this  Instance  the  Chair  will  not 
deduct  it  trom  the'gratleman's  time. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman Ikom  Indiana. 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  asked  for  time  a  moment  ago  and 
was  not  rwMfrnf*^.  but  you  must  slso 
include  In  the  same  Indiana  election 
code  section  S-1-26-7.  which  provides 
for  a  limitation  of  time  when  that  cer- 
tificate shall  be  issued.  So  you  must 
include  that  in  this.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  this,  because  that  is  what 
Judge  June  Oreen.  the  Federal  Judge, 
held:  that  ttie  Secretary  of  State  could 
not  issue  that  certificate  anytime  prior 
to  10  days,  and  after  the  10  days  when 
he  was  aware  of  an  error,  it  would 
have  been  Improper  to  issue  that  cer- 
tificate. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman,  and  if 
he  would  accept  tJiat  amendment,  I 
would  not  object. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Is  that  the  case 
that  was  decided  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia?   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
stating  that  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  find  out  whether  he  would 
accept  that  amendment,  and  through 
the  language.  I  could  not  hear  exactly 
what  he  said. 

Ifr.  ALEXANDER.  I  aoc^t  the 
amendment  to  include  all  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State  of  Indiana  relevant 
to  this  lasue,  which  includes  the  (»ies  I 
have  dted,  or  any  ones  that  the  gen- 
Ueman wishes  to  dte,  so  that  the 
Rboobd  may  be  complete. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther rcMrvIng  the  right  to  object,  does 
the  gentlonan  qMdfleally  amend  his 
request  to  Include  that  section  of  the 
Indiana  law  that  was  referred  to  by 
the  gmtleman  from  Indiana  (BCr. 
MtbsI.  that  portion  of  the  law  to 
which  the  gentieman  from  Arkansas 
has  been  so  blind  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  My  request  in- 
cludes that  portion  of  the  law  to 
which  the  genUeman  from  California 
refers. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  leservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  am 
still  not  sure. 

I  am  going  to  read  Jtist  one  very 
short  paragraph  that  I  ask  to  be  in- 


cluded with  yours,  and  that  is  section 
3.  which  you  did  not  cite,  and  I  quote: 
No  certificate  of  election  sbsU  be  Inued 
untU  the  ten  (10)  day  period  for  tlie  dinov- 
ery  and  omrection  of  erron  has  ezptted. 

That  was  not  in  the  sections  that 
you  cited. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  wiU  look  at  the  Uw.  that 
provision  is  included  as  a  part  of  the 
reference  which  I  am  trying  to  get  In- 
cluded in  the  RKX>ai>.  and  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  With  that 
inclusion,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  sections  of  the  Indiana  election 
law  follow: 

[Indians  Iaws.  statutes,  etc.] 
Bnun  UnuMA  Stators  AmoTAnD 

CODE  B>IXIO>— TRLSS  I.  S.  S 

3-1-2S-S  [29-S3M].  Certificate  to  secre- 
tary of  state.— ClarkB  of  the  circuit  courts, 
on  the  day  suooeedlnc  the  return  day  of 
such  election,  shall  make  out.  in  words,  cer- 
tified statements,  officially  seated,  of  the 
number  of  votes  given  to  emcb  presidenUal 
electa,  each  person  for  United  States  sena- 
tor, for  representative  in  consreas.  for  gov- 
ernor and  Ueutenant-govemor,  for  judges  of 
the  Supreme.  Appellate  and  circuit  courts. 
deA  of  the  Supreme  Court,  reporter  of  tlie 
Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts,  attorney- 
general,  proaecuting  attoniey.  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state 
[.1  auditor,  and  treasurer  of  state,  and  for 
senator  and  representative  in  the  general 
assembly,  and  shall  send  the  same  by  regis- 
tered man.  return  receipt  requeated.  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  [AcU  1945.  idi.  308, 1 SM, 
p.  680.] 

Compiler's  Notes.  The  bracketed  comma 
was  inserted  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  Appellate  Court,  referred  to  in  tills 
section,  has  lieen  succeeded  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Judges  of  tbe  Suiweme  Court 
and  Court  of  Appeds  are  no  longer  subject 
to  election  but  are  voted  on  as  to  retention. 
See  Const  Art.  7,  111  and  »»-2.1-a-6 
(Bums'  1 4-7716). 

3-1-26-7  [20-53071.  Knor  in  certification 
of  vote— CorrecUon.— Any  error  in  the  certi- 
fication of  the  vote  for  any  candidatir  at  any 
general,  special  or  city  dectlon  discovered 
within  ten  (101  days  afto'  such  certiflcation 
shall  be  corrected  by  the  derk  of  the  dicuit 
court  or  tbe  secretary  of  state,  as  tlie  case 
may  be,  making  such  emmeous  certifica- 
tion. Should  tbe  cterk  of  the  circuit  court  or 
the  secretary  of  state  fail  or  refuse  to  cor- 
rect such  error,  the  duty  to  make  tbe  cor- 
rection may  be  aiftnced  by  an  action  in 
mandamus  broui^t  by  any  duly  qualified 
voter  within  five  [51  days  after  tbe  expirsr 
tlon  of  the  ten  [101  day  period  allowed  for 
m«iHng  such  Corrections.  Such  action  shall 
be  brought  in  tbe  circuit  or  superior  court 
of  the  county  where  the  officer  or  board 
making  the  certiflcaticni  is  domiciled. 

No  certificate  of  eleetion  shaU  be  issued 
unto  the  ten  ClOl  day  period  for  the  discov- 
ery and  correction  of  errors  has  expired. 
[AcU  1945.  Oi.  208.  f  320.  p.  680.1 

CoUateral  References:  The  power  of  elec- 
tion officers  to  withdraw  or  change  returns. 
168  A.  L.  R.  855. 
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S-l-a«4  Ca»-S»Wl.  DuUh  of  McnUry  of 
■f  te  Owwrnot.— The  Mcretary  of  atatc 
■halL  in  the  pfeeenw  of  the  towmor. 
pare  and  eetteete  the  number  of  volee 
for  puilikntHl  electore.  for  Jud*ea  of  the 
Suprane  end  Appclletie  Oourte.  reporter  of 
the  Supreme  and  Appellate  Oourte.  dert  of 
the  SuprcBM  Court,  attomey-gener^  aecre- 
tarjr.  auditar  and  treaeurer  of  atate.  and  au- 
pcrinloDdent  of  public  inetructioa.  and  cer- 
tify to  the.  gowinot  the  peraooe  reeetriDC 
the  hichcet  number  of  votca  for  aueh  of- 
fleee.  and  alao  eompare  and  eetimate  the 
number  of  fotee  ilvcn  for  Judgea  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  and  proeecutlnc  attomeya.  and 
certify  to  the  gofemer  the  peraona  hawing 
received  the  higheet  number  of  votaa  in 
their  reapectlve  dMrlcta:  and.  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten  1101  day  period  allowed  for 
the  dleeorery  and  correction  of  emra.  if 
none  be  found,  the  goyemor  ihaU  tranamit. 
by  mail,  to  auch  penooa  their  coamtaaiona. 
(AeU  IMS.  ch.  Mt.  I  Sai,  p.  6M.1 

Coamtter^  Note.  The  Appellate  Court,  re- 
ferred to  in  thia  aectioB.  baa  been  rocceeded 
by  the  Court  of  Appeala.  See  compiler's  note 
toS-l-M-4. 

Opinkma  of  Attomey-OeneraL  An  officer, 
appointee,  or  employee  of  the  ezecutire 
branch  of  the  atate  who  was  paid  a  salary 
from  funds  appropriated  therefor  could  re- 
ceive additional  ccmpenaatlon  for  repreeent- 
taig  the  governor  or  aeeretary  of  state  in 
ceosparing  and  eetimaHng  votee  cast  at  a 
general  election,  such  additional  compenaa 
tlon  being  chargeable  either  to  the  election 
appropriation  or  payable  from  the 
I  contingency  fund.  1M4.  No.  34.  p. 


S-l-M-0  (3»-S30*I.  CongiMSiiwn-Duties 
of  secretary  of  state  and  governor.— The  sec- 
retary of  state  aa  aoon  as  he  shall  receive 
such  certified  statements,  shall  compare 
and  fstimatf  the  votea  given  for  United 
States  senator  and  for  reprceentative  in  con- 
and  oertify  to  the  goveinoi  the  per- 
havlng  the  higheat  number  of  votea  as 
duly  deeted:  and  the  governor  shall  give  to 
each  of  the  peraona  returned  to  him  as 
aforesaid  a  certificate  of  hie  election,  aealed 
with  the  seal,  and  atteeted  by  the  secretary 
of  state:  Provided.  That  no  return  of  any 
county  which  baa  come  Into  his  bands,  and 
which  has  been  duly  authenticated  by  the 
clerk  of  the  dreuit  court  thereof,  under 
aeaL  aa  hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  re- 
jected by  mid  secretary  of  state,  but  he 
shall  ftimatf.  aggregate  and  tabulate,  and 
report  to  the  governor  the  total  number  of 
votea  cast  in  each  county  for  each  candidate 
for  atate  office,  supreme  Judge  or  other  of  fl- 
eer to  be  elected  by  all  the  voters  of  the 
state,  and  members  of  congress,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  face  of  such  returns  so  certi- 
fied to  him.  (AcU  1»«S.  ch.  aog.  1333.  p. 
680.] 

Mr.  WRIOBT.  Mr.  ^^enker.  I  yield  4 
mlnutea  to  the  tentlemmn  from  Indi- 
•na  (Mr.  SBaarl. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  duty  In  this  matter 
is  not  to  make  a  personal  choice. 

Our  duty  is  not  to  make  a  partisan 
choice. 

Our  duty  is  to  determine  who  was 
the  choice  of  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 

How  best  can  we  fulfill  that  duty? 
How  best  can  we  determine  the  peo- 
ple's choice? 


Some  Members  of  the  House  have 
pleaded  that  tbe  House  should  simply 
follow  the  election  law  of  Indiana 

But  the  problem.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
that  Indiana  law  cannot  be  simply  un- 
derstood or  simply  followed— not  by 
election  offldala  In  Indiana  and  not  by 
the  U.8.  Houae  of  Representatives. 

The  chief  reason  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  inv«dved  In  this  electkm 
dispute  is  because  Indiana  law  and  re- 
counting practices  did  not  give  us  a 
clear,  timely  result  In  which  the 
people  of  the  eighth  dlstrlet  or  the 
UjB.  House  of  Representatives  could 
have  confidence. 

Indiana  law  is  regrettably  unclear. 
Court  interpretations  of  the  law  are 
contradictory.  And  Indiana  offldals  do 
not  apply  the  law  uniformly. 

On  the  technleal  issues  Involved  In 
McCloAey-Melntyre  dispute,  one  can 
And  various  and  conflicting  interpreta- 
tioos  of  Indiana  law. 

First,  in  January  1984.  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  adopted  the  most 
stringent  view  of  the  Indiana  statute 
in  the  Schoffktall  case. 

SeecHid.  in  the  case  before  us  today, 
eadi  of  the  IS  recount  commissions 
adCHHed  Its  own  interpretation  of  the 
law.  And  those  interpretations  conflict 
with  oat  another. 

Third,  the  Indiana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, this  year,  in  resolving  two 
election  disputes  adopted  a  very  broad 
interpretation  of  Indiana  law. 

Fourth,  and  even  here  in  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Repub- 
licans urged  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  adopt  yet  another  inter- 
pretation of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  re- 
count that  is  now  underway. 

Those  who  wish  to  take  up  the  lan- 
tern of  Diogenes  in  search  of  clear 
guidance  from  Indiana  law  are  doomed 
to  a  lifetime  of  frustration. 

Indiana  officials.  Indiana  news 
media,  and  Indiana  cltlaens  now  know 
that  Indiana  law  must  be  overhauled. 
In  fact,  the  State  Assembly  of  Indiana 
has  begun  to  do  jiist  that 

If  we  cannot  find  certain  guidance 
from  Indlaim  law;  we  can  nonetheless 
And  guidance  from  basic  principles  of 
fairness,  guidance  from  the  precedents 
of  this  House:  and  guidance  from  the 
most  common  practice  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  HappUy  aU  three  agree. 

That  guidance  is  summarised  in  the 
principle  that  when  there  is  no  fraud, 
all  ballots  should  be  counted  where  It 
is  possible  to  know  the  Intent  of  the 
voter. 

In  short,  coimt  all  the  ballots. 

And  this  is  the  principle  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  auditors  who  at 
this  very  moment  are  making  the  final 
count  in  Indiana. 

Let  me  describe  more  simply  the  sit- 
uation faced  by  the  cltiaen  of  the 
eighth  district. 

Last  year,  on  November  6,  a  dtisen 
in    Vanderburgh    County    made    his 


choices  for  17  public  offices  cm  a  single 
ballot  like  this  one. 

That  n^ht.  November  6.  election  of- 
ficials counted  his  choice  In  determin- 
ing who  should  be  President  of  the 
United  States;  they  counted  his  choice 
in  determining  who  should  be  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Indiana:  they 
ooimted  his  choice  for  county  commis- 
sioner. They  counted  his  choice  for  all 
17  offices  including  the  eighth  district 
representative. 

But  weeks  later,  when  the  eighth 
district  recount  began,  county  offi- 
cials—following their  interpretation  of 
the  law— decided  that  our  sample  dti- 
sen's  choice  for  Congress  should  not 
be  counted.  His  choice  should  be  Ig- 
nored—because an  eleetion-day  official 
had  faUed  to  foUow  technical  direc- 
tions of  the  law  such  as  printing  a  pre- 
dnt  number  on  this  ballot. 

The  end  result.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that- 

•  Indiana  counted  his  choice  for  Presi- 
dent: 

Indiana  counted  his  choice  for  Gov- 
ernor 

Indiana  counted  his  choice  for  coun- 
try commisslimer. 

But.  Indiana  refused  to  count  his 
choice  for  Congress. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
sample  dtlaen  was  not  alone:  the  same 
thing  happened  to  more  than  5.000 
dtiaens  of  the  Eighth  District.  Their 
choices  were  counted  for  every  other 
public  office  In  Indiana  but  not  for 
Congress. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Regular  order,  Bfr. 
SpMker.  May  I  please  not  be  Inter- 
rupted and  be  allowed  to  finish  during 
my  limited  time  here? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  ^leaker,  let  us  see 
to  it  that  all  the  ballots  are  counted. 

If  we  do,  we  will  be  following  basic 
prindples  of  fairness; 

We  will  be  following  the  precedents 
of  this  House: 

We  will  be  doing  what  Indiana  did 
last  November  in  virtually  every  other 
election  contest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  SHAWlhas  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BuKTOH]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  honorable  colleague  from 
the  Second  District  of  Indiana  Is  Just  a 
little  bit  misleading  in  his  remarks.  I 
have  great  admiration  and  req>ect  for 
him.  However,  I  served  in  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  for  a  period  of  over 
16  years,  and  I  Just  recently  talked  to 


the  speaker  of  Ifhe  house  and  the 
presidant  pro  tencwre  of  the  Senate. 
as  well  as  the  chairmen  of  both  the 
election  committoes  of  those  bodies, 
and  they  told  me  there  is  no  anUdpat- 
ed  election  reform  taking  place,  and 
for  you  to  indicate.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [BCr.  ShabpI.  that 
there  is  pending!  legislatiim  that  is 
going  to  change  the  election  laws  of 
the  State  of  Indicia.  I  think  is  Just 
not  well  founded.  J 

Mr.  SHARP.  Ut.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  td  me? 

Mr.  BURTON  df  Indiana.  Well,  the 
gentleman  would  iot  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  SHARP.  MT-  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman used  my  pMiat  and  has  criti- 
cized my  statemeitt. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  will  yield 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  if  I 
have  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^^ould  further  like  to 
say  that  there  ate  Just  a  few  things 
that  we  ought  to  ttiake  very  dear  here 
today.  I  think  Chey  have  i»obably 
been  made  clear  before,  but  I  want  to 
go  over  them  Just  one  more  time. 

First  of  all.  &5D.000  people  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  here  in  the  first  part 
of  April  still  are  not  represented,  even 
though  there  has  been  a  declared 
winner,  there  have  been  no  allegatiims 
of  fraud,  there  has  been  a  recount, 
and  that  dedarcid  winner  has  been 
reaffirmed  as  thejwlnner  by  418  votes. 

The  allegation  or  the  question  of  the 
votes  being  thro^  out  has  also  been 
brought  up  time  and  again,  and  I 
would  like  to  sast  that  93  percent  of 
the  ballots  that  «rere  disallowed  were 
disallowed  by  recount  commissioners 
that  were  Demodrats,  in  those  coun- 
ties that  were  cmttrolled  by  Demooat 
recount  commissioners.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  counties  ini  the  State  of  Indiana 
or  in  the  Eighth  Cmgressional  Dis- 
trict were  controlled  by  Democrat  re- 
count commissioiis.  and  when  you 
start  asking  for  this  House  to  take 
control  away  froto  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana after  there  has  been  a  duly  oerti- 
fled  winner  and  a  duly  certified  re- 
count and  your  party  has  had  more 
input  than  any  bther  party,  then  I 
think  It  is  totall>  unrealistic  to  think 
they  are  going  toi  get  a  fairer  count  in 
this  body  than  they  got  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  I 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  burton! of  Indiana.  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleinan  from  Indiana. 

BCr.  SHARP.  Mf .  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  knowsi  that  the  State  of  In- 
diana has  in  one  chamber  passed  a 
new  election  law.; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  goitleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BuKTOHl  ha4  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  yidd  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Fauir>ot]. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived tOKitay  a  "I)ear  Colleague"  letter 


from  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  minority  whip 
raising  the  question  of  taxation  with- 
out representation  and  sending  along 
a  tea  bag  to  symbolize  that  great 
moment  in  our  Nation's  history. 

We  have  heard  a  series  of  1-mlnute 
«)eeches  oa  how  800.000  dtizens  have 
been  denied  for  3  months  voting  repre- 
sentation in  this  House.  The  gentle- 
man now  knows  that  over  700.000  peo- 
pled have  been  dmied  that  right  for 
200  years,  and  I  certainly  remember, 
looking  back  on  the  debate  of  1978 
when  we  had  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect that  historic  wrong,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lon] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mrr^r^  voted  against  it.  Now.  if  their 
minds  have  dianged  on  this  question. 
I  certalidy  want  to  provide  them  the 
tea  bags  to  help  them  get  that  amend- 
ment ratified. 

In  the  m^an""**.  let  me  say  that  I 
want  to  Join  the  gentleman  in  calling 
for  the  dtiaens  of  tbe  Eighth  District 
to  be  freed  from  peering  taxes  until 
they  are  rmresented.  but  I  ask  that 
the  same  be  done  for  the  dtizeos  of 
this  Nation  tn  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  pay  more  in  Federal  taxes  than 
the  dtiaens  of  any  State  of  this  Union 
save  one.  I  want  to  say  for  the  dtizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  have 
given  more  in  lives  per  capita  for  the 
defense  of  this  country  than  any  State 
in  this  Union,  that  we,  too,  would  like 
to  be  freed  of  the  burden  of  paying 
more  per  capita  in  Federal  taxes  than 
any  single  dtiz«i  in  any  State  in  this 
Union. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as  I 
leave  this  w«dl  I  am  going  to  put  in  the 
hopper  this  bill  that  would  do  for  the 
dtiaens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MTf!"m-1  would  do  for  the  dtizens  of 
the  Eliftth  District  of  Indiana.  I  hope 
he  will  Join  me,  because  we  pay  far 
more  in  taxes  than  the  dtizens  of  the 
Eighth  Distric.4  not  only  that,  but  we 
have  bem  denied  representation  for 
over  200  years  in  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  AlflXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  genUeman's  yielding. 

I  wm  cosponsor  the  gentleman's  bill, 
and  further.  I  sak  unanimous  consent 
that  House  bill  18-70  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assonbly.  passed  by  a  vote  of 
90-8,  section  7  concerning  the  election 
code,  be  induded  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
maiiu  ynd  as  extraneous  matter  in  the 
Rbcoid. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Aricansas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentie- 
man tell  us  Just  what  this  particular 
bill  is  about? 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  bill 
adds  to  section  7  the  provisions  which 
state  that  the  Indiana  Code  shall  have 
a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  18(a).  If  a  recount  is  done 
under  this  chapter,  the  recount  com- 
mission shall  attempt  to  determine  the 
voter's  intent.  In  the  absence  of  fraud, 
the  voter's  intent  must  be  the  final  de- 
termination in  counting  the  ballots 
notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this 
chvter  regardless  of  signatures,  seals, 
inltiids.  precedents,  et  cetera. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  law  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  which  permits 
the  debate  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  guess 
the  gentieman  can  put  this  in  If  he 
wants,  but  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  count  on  dection  night  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  It.  it  adds  a  sec- 
tion to  the  reootmt  code,  and  it  stiU  re- 
quires the  fact  that  you  have  to  have 
initials  on  the  ballot  in  order  for  It  to 
be  counted  under  Indiana  law.  which 
is  exactly  one  of  the  things  which  is  in 
dispute  with  regard  to  the  rules  that 
have  been  developed  by  the  task  force 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gostie- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  BadbamI. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentieman  does  not  have  the  time.  I 
tiave  the  time,  do  I  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
served tile  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  yidd  to  the  gentionan 
from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding  to  me 
under  his  reservation. 

Would  It  not  appear  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  this  is  a 
piece  of  legislaUon  that  has  been  in- 
troduced? I  mean  it  is  not  legislation. 
It  is  a  bill  that  has  been  introduced  in 
the  State  legidature.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  suppose  if  the  gentieman 
from  Aricansas  wants  to  put  such  a 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  Rboord.  he 
could  do  that  I  would  be  slad  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  fnnn  Indiana  if  he 
can  clarify  this  or  I  would  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentieman  from  California 
if  he  can  clarify  It. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that 
\b  the  case— and  I  imagine  that  will  be 
either  affirmed  or  denied— If  that  is 
the  case,  it  is  striking,  do  you  not 
think,  that  here  we  have  a  proposed 
statute  in  the  State  of  Indiana  which 
apparently  has  no  relationship  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  whatsoever 
where  the  elections  commission  in  In- 
diana will  by  proposal  be  able  to  look 
into  the  minds  and  understand  and  try 
to  delineate  the  thinking  going 
through  a  voter's  mind  when  he  casts 
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ft  haJOaa  Now.  «•  aU  know,  in  the 
of  North  CftraUnft  with  Mr.  WMmaom, 
do  we  not,  that  we  cannot,  either  In 
the  rnmif  or  In  the  ooorta  or  in 
North  OvoUBftl  LegWftture.  go 
behind  the  ballot  itaelf  and  look  Into 
the  intent  of  the  voterf  Is  that  not  the 
gentleman's  undetatandlns? 

Q  lUO 

Mr.  WAUBR.  I  would  sajr  to  the 
gentleman,  that  Is  my  understanding 
of  irtiat  the  House  Administration 
Committee  rule  In  the  last  Congress 
was;  but.  of  course,  that  was  the  last 
This  Is  now  the  new  Con- 
and  we  have  a  different  set  of 
language  that  we  want  to  introduce 
into  the  RaooKB  to  make  the  case  that 
the  Democrats  are  trying  to  make  in 
this  Congress,  having  made  a  totally 
different  ease  in  the  last  Congress  We 
all  understand  what  Is  going  on 
around  here. 

Mr.  BADHAM  Mr.  ftieaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  oootlnue  to  yield? 

Mr.  WAIJCBR.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yMd  to  the  gentleman  from  Calif or- 
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Mr.  ALEXANDKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
INirsult  of  my  unanimous-consent  re- 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
reserved  the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempue.  The 
gentleman  fnm  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia had  the  time  »»h  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  made  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pemisylvanla  has  reserved  the  rl^t  to 
object  to  the  unanimous-ooosent  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 


Mr.  WALKER.  Tee.  I  have  reserved 
the  right  to  object.  We  are  trying  to 
figure  out  Just  what  It  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  wants  to  Include 
In  the  Rboobd  at  this  point. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  had  buU- 
cated  to  me  that  he  wanted  me  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  AI2ZANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  we  have  already  read  the  part  of 
the  UU  that  I  wanted  to  be  included  in 
the  RaooBB.  which  is  a  part  of  this 
debate.  1  withdraw  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  withdraws 
his  request 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PADMTROT.  Mr.  ^pieaker,  may 
I  have  30  additional  seconds? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  FAUNTROT.  BCr.  Speaker.  I 
hated  to  yield  a  second  of  my  time.  In- 
asmuch as  for  a  lifetime  I  have  been 
denied  representatioi.  as  have  700.000 
people;  but  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  Joining  in  this  resolution. 

I  offer  the  same  privilege  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  to  Join  in 
this  resolution  to  exempt  the  citizens 


of  the  DIstrlet  of  Columbia  tnm  tax- 
ation unto  we  get  repwaentation  in 
this  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
mlnutas  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  nuxK]  lac  puiposes  of 
debate. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gmtleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  have  been  in  an  unyielding 
mood.  I  triad  to  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion and  I  got  accused  of  being  a 
rfajrthm  disrupter,  so  I  am  sorry  we 
cannot  discuss  these  things  more  back 
and  forth. 

I  did  want  to  comment  on  what  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Calif orala 
[Mr.  LOTNami]  had  to  say  about  the 
question  of  the  burden  of  proof.  The 
burden  of  ivoof  seems  to  me  a  rath«r 
peculiar  concept  in  here,  to  the  extent 
that  the  gentleman  Is  upset  because 
the  burden  of  proof  statute  was  not  in- 
voked. I  think  that  is  a  good  idea,  be- 
cause we  have  asked  people  to  do  a  re- 
count. I  do  not  know  how  you  do  a  re- 
count with  the  burden  of  proof.  If  you 
have  a  recount  and  pecHTle  have  been 
told  to  recount  the  votes,  is  the 
burden  of  proof  like  a  point  qnead?  I 
mean,  does  the  burden  of  proof  mean 
you  have  to  win  by  15  or  more? 

Mr.  LDNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No.  I  wiU  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  as  he  did  not  yield  to 
me  or  anyone  else.  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  and  he  would  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas:  twice 
he  refused  to  yield.  We  have  to  play 
this  one  lx>th  ways,  gmtlemen.  The 
gentleman  has  not  been  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  regular  order. 
I  wHl  be  glad  to  yield  when  I  am  yield- 
ed to. 

The  point  is  this.  The  burden  of 
proof  statute  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
wholly  Inappnqniate  one,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  the  elephant's  stick  which 
was  wielded  on  the  other  side.  The  ele- 
phant's stick.  I  have  said  it  before,  is 
the  guy  walking  around  DuPont  Circle 
and  he  has  got  a  big  stick.  Sinnebody 
says,  "What  have  you  got  the  stick 
for?" 

He  says,  "TO  keep  away  the  ele- 
phants." 

He  is  told  there  are  no  elephants  in 
DuPcmt  Circle. 

He  says.  "Aha.  the  sUck  wmKed." 

People  on  the  other  side  who  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  the  budget  or  any- 
thing like  that,  because  they  have 
problems,  want  to  convince  people 
that  they  are  preventing  us  from 
doing  something  we  never  intended  to 
do.  steal  an  election.  No  one  intended 
to  steal  an  election. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
who  would  not  yield,  said  before  that 
we  were  trying  to  seat  our  friend.  No 
one  here  has  moved  to  seat  either 
party,  because  many  of  us  are  con- 
vinced that  we  do  not  honestly  know 


now,  in  all  the  confusion  that  has  been 
amply  donmiwited  with  bipartisan 
participation  today,  who  won:  so  we 
said  to  the  General  Aoeounting  Office, 
"Oo  count  the  votes." 

So  the  gentleman  from  California 
says.  "Where  Is  the  burden  of  proof?" 

Wdl.  what  is  the  burden  of  proof 
when  you  count  the  votes?  So  you  say. 
"We  count  these  five  legitimately— 
burden  of  proof,  you  get  the  sixth?" 

I  do  not  understand  what  the  con- 
cept of  the  burden  of  proof  meant  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  get  his  own 
time  from  his  own  side.  I  would  have 
asked  him  before,  but  I  could  not  get 
the  time  from  him.  if  he  wlU  get  his 
own  time  and  explain  it  to  me.  I  want 
to  know  how  the  burden  of  proof 
helps  us  count  votes. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LoiraaBi]. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  the  gentleman  did  not  yield  after 
using  my  name,  but  I  understand  that 
he  did  not  have  enough  time. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  the  proce- 
dure of  the  House.  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  the 
certified  winner  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana. We  have  had  gentlemen  in  the 
well  from  the  State  of  Indiana  who 
are  seated  hare  because  of  the  certifi- 
cation that  they  had  that  stands  in 
the  same  status  as  the  gentleman  from 
the  Eighth  District  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

When  one  sedu  to  contest  such  a 
certification,  one  has  the  burden  of 
proof.  There  Is  a  prima  fade  winner. 
That  dedsiim  was  made  by  this  Con- 
gress in  I960.  We  argued  aU  this  back 
in  1M9.  At  that  point  in  time,  the 
public  policy  was  established.  The 
iHima  fade  winner,  the  one  who  re- 
ceived the  certification,  is  to  be  seated. 
If  there  Is  a  contest  that  contest  is  to 
go  forward  and  if  it  proves  at  the  end 
of  that  contest  that  in  fact  a  different 
result  should  ensue,  thou  a  new  person 
is  seated. 

The  question  I  keep  asking  and 
asking  and  asking  in  vain  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  is.  why.  if  we 
establish  that  as  the  general  prindple, 
has  an  extraordinary  alternative  been 
presented  on  this  floor? 

AU  I  can  say  is  that  the  basketball 
team,  the  players,  and  the  coach  of 
Georgetown  University,  should  cer- 
tainly wish  that  they  could  come  here, 
because  they  lost  by  two  points  last 
night  PerhiMTS  they  should  come  here 
and  ask  for  another  game  or  another  5 
minutes.  They  could  then  keep  play- 
ing until  f  inaUy  at  some  point  in  time 
they  would  find  themselves  ahead  and 
then  they  could  call  the  game.  That  Is 
what  Ib  happening  here. 

We  have  rules  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  statute  for  us  to  follow.  We 
did  not  follow  those  rules.  We  then 
had  rules  that  were  established  here 
after  the  fact  of  the  rejection  of  the 
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person  who  should  have  been 
and  these  were  fa^Uoned  on  a  t4o-l 
vote  every  single  tftne.  That  does  not 
sound  quite  like  fairness. 

If  you  ask  abott  the  burden  of 
proof,  it  seems  to  me  the  gentleman 
knows  exactly  what  it  is  I  am  talking 
^bout 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the!  time  on  our  side, 
which  I  assume  is  S  minutes,  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas],  who  knows  more  about  this 
subject  than  anybody  else,  having 
dealt  with  it  from  day  one  and  having 
Just  returned  froB^  that  partial  re- 
count 

Mr.  THOMAS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank Ithe  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  minority 
leader,  for  yielding  the  time. 

This  gentleman  flom  California  ap- 
preciated some  of  the  debate  today.  It 
has  been  liv^.  but  not  very  enlight- 
ening. We  have  been  speaking  on  a 
number  of  points,  jrery  few  of  which 
pertain  directly  to  tne  Issue  we  have  In 
front  of  us.  ' 

On  January  S  the  majority  leader 
saM  on  the  floor  of  this  House  In 
regard  to  the  Indlaija  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  thalt  quote  "deetlon 
procedures  have  boen  neither  timely 
nor  regular  and  serious  question  have 
been  raised  as  to  th^  fairness." 

I  hope  that  you  folks  on  the  majori- 
ty side  of  the  aisle  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HnnoMl  about  his  race  in  1082.  about 
the  quesUmi  of  basfc  fairness,  because 
I  think  some  of  youldo  not  understand 
the  depths  of  the  feeling  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  It  conies  to  some  of  us 
that  if  you  cannot  Oven  win  irtien  you 
win.  why  in  the  wo^ld  should  we  par- 
ticipate In  any  kindlof  a  reasonable  or 
orderly  procedure  iA  this  House? 

Where  were  you  In  1982  when  the 
Court  said  the  procedures  were  uncon- 
stitutional, but  you  went  ahead  and 
seated  the  other  f ^Ubw  anyway? 

What  we  have  in  ttie  Eighth  District 
in  Indiana,  de^tite  the  statements  by 
some  of  the  Membefs  on  the  majority 
side,  is  a  certlficatK  that  has  never 
been  challenged.  It  fras  not  challenged 
under  our  Federal  |law.  It  was  dial- 
lenged  by  virtue  of  pis  cronies  vottaig  a 
straight  partisan  majority  to  smd  it'to 
House  AdmlnistratlttL  That  Is  bow  it 
was  challenged.  That  Is  not  a  bogus 
certificate. 

We  have  seen  fToi^  the  beginning  an 
attempt  to  characterise  Indiana's 
ballot  authentication  procedures  as 
tmlque,  complicated,  and  difficult 
They  are  not  that  much  unique  fran 
any  other  State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  finally  received 
from  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Library  of  Congress,  dated 
March  21.  a  State  |>allot  authentica- 
tion provision  going  down  State  by 
State  indicating  those  States  that 
have  authenticatioii  procedures  siml- 
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lar  to  Indiana  There  are  15.  I  would 
Invite  the  attention  of  Members  espe- 
cially to  the  one  invtdving  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  dealing  with  initials,  dealing 
with  the  initialing  of  ballots  In  current 
law,  bailed  up  by  case  law  In  Arkan- 
sas, about  whether  or  not  those -par- 
ticular ballots  should  be  counted  In  a 
recount 

Let  us  make  no  mistake. 

Mr.  AIKZANDER.  Mr.  E^eaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  wiU 
not  yMd  and  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
yield  to  anyone  as  I  continue. 

The  task  force's  condusion  to  write 
Its  own  counting  rules  without  holding 
hearings,  without  Investigating  the 
scope  or  the  impact  of  the  aeUon.  is 
not  evidence  that  the  majority  is  fair. 
It  is  notevidenee  that  the  majority  Is 
following  Its  constitutional  duties.  It  is 
simply  an  Indication  that  It  had  to 
create  Its  own  counting  rules,  because 
after  all.  tmder  Indiana  law  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre had  already  won  twice. 
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We  have  heard  the  task  foroe's  pro- 
cedures as  being  eharaoterized  as 
somewhat  Judicial  In  nature,  that  It  Is 
our  goftl  as  a  task  force  to  function  as 
a  Judge,  to  be  the  judiciary.  We  have 
heard  reference  to  the  GAO  counting 
proeedurea. 

I^  us  make  <me  thing  dear.  The 
GAO  is  not  thoe  as  it  usually  is.  as  an 
independent  agency  that  is  going  to 
issue  a  report  upon  its  findings.  The 
GAO  are  auditors  there,  hired  under 
task  fwoe  administration  money  to 
count  the  votes  according  to  the  2-to-l 
majority  vote  as  to  what  the  proce- 
dures ouidit  to  be.  And  it  aint  the 
GAO  you  and  I  know.  It  is  the  GAO 
under  cover  of  the  majority's  partisan 
decision  (m  rulemaking. 

Let  us  talk  about  how  this  task  force 
acting  as  a  judicial  body  worics.  The 
task  force  finally  went  to  Indiana  last 
^Iday.  We  reduced  our  Judgment  on 
two  distinguishing  marii  ballots. 

Now,  we  went  through  the  proce- 
dure of  marking  the  ballots  so  we  did 
not  know  which  candidate  was  voted 
for  on  the  ballot  As  we  were  ready  to 
make  our  decisions,  we  did  not  have 
any  black  robes,  but  ready  to  make  our 
decision  as  to  how  we  were  going  to 
judge,  count  oc  not  count  guess  what? 
The  staff  and  the  supiervlsor  said, 
"One  of  these  ballots  is  for  Mclntyre, 
one  of  them  is  for  McCloskey.  Now  go 
ahead  and  make  your  decision." 

Is  that  what  is  called  a  Judicial  pro- 
cedure in  terms  of  rendering  decisions 
on  these  ballots?  That  is  what  is  going 
oa  in  the  task  force,  make  no  mistake: 
by  a  straight  party  vote,  by  pure  parti- 
sanship this  question  was  sent  to 
House  Administration.  On  a  straight 
party  vote,  rules,  especially  the  most 
critical  rules  on  counting  ballots  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  bsdt  up  Indiana 
law  was  passed. 


And  make  sure  of  It  sooner  or  later, 
as  we  examine  those  votes,  not  all  of 
the  votes  are  going  to  be  counted,  not 
even  under  task  force  rules.  Count  all 
the  votes  is  political  rtietorlc  What  Is 
going  to  happen  is  most  of  the  votes 
are  going  to  be  counted.  Just  as  they 
were  on  election  day.  And  all  of  the  ar- 
guments about  what  happened  on  the 
recount  Is  smoke  and  nothing  but 


Tou  examine  the  total  number  of 
ballots  that  are  going  to  be  counted 
under  task  force  procedures  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  election  nii^t 

Election  night  was  fair.  Rk&  Mcln- 
tyre wmi  and  he  should  be  seated. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time.  In  closing 
this  debate.  I  hope  that  we  shaU  not 
again  have  to  address  the  procedures 
through  yet  snother  needless  vote 
untfl  we  shall  have  a  conu>leted  count 
In  our  honest  and  earnest  effort  to 
learn  who  the  true  victor  was. 

With  reject  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  who  Just  iweceded 
me.  I  remectfully  suggest  that  study 
fair  minded  people  realise  that  the 
House  has  not  been  proceeding  In  a 
partisan  manner.  Just  stop  and  think 
for  a  moment  If  a  straight-party  line 
vote  was  all  that  mattered,  we  easily 
could  have  seated  Mr.  McCloskey.  but 
we  did  not  choose  to  do  that  We 
chose,  instead,  to  determine  first  by  an 
honest  recount  who  the  winner  was 
once  all  of  the  votes  were  counted. 
And  we  pledged  at  that  time,  and  have 
renewed  that  pledge,  that  whoever  the 
winner  is  will  be  seated. 

Now.  that  is  not  a  partisan  decision. 
That  is  a  decision  based  on  the  most 
fundamental,  the  most  basic  elonent 
of  democracy,  the  right  of  every  dtl- 
zea  to  vote  and  the  right  of  every 
voter  to  have  his  or  her  vote  counted. 
That  is  what  is  at  issue  here. 

I  have  gone  through  the  process  of 
briefing  a  long  history  of  election  con- 
tests. There  have  been  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  House  has  exodsed  its 
responsiUlity  to  ascertain  the  true 
winner.  Never  have  I  discovered  a 
single  case  in  which  there  was  such  a 
prokmged  rhetorical  orgy  cm  the  part 
of  one  political  party.  Today  in  1 
minute  speeches  Members  of  the  Re- 
publican freshman  class  took  practi- 
cally an  hour  Just  to  make  asieeches  to 
sell  their  point  of  view.  Some  of  those 
Q>eeches.  like  the  Tkoxid  press  rdeases 
which  have  attoided  these  utterances, 
fairly  teistled  with  rank  allegations  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  House  ma- 
jority. This  is  particularly  regrettable 
since  it  is  not  merely  a  political  party 
but  our  institution  itself  which  suffers 
from  these  overblown  allegations. 

Now.  let  us  get  away  from  all  of  the 
emotionalism,  if  you  will,  and  examine 
the  facts.  Pint  it  has  bem  said,  and 
wrongly  so.  that  never  before  has  the 
House  set  aside  certification  of  a  State 
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tn  ehoosliig  which  of  two  clmlmanU  to 
■eat.  And  that  Just  Is  not  true. 

There  Is  a  lone,  kwc  soles  of  prece- 
denU  toinc  back  to  the  S6th  Congress 
in  1861  in  whkh  the  Committee  on 
EleeUoos  did  exactly  that.  In  the  40th 
COncresB  in  1867.  in  the  case  of 
Chaves  against  Cheever  in  New 
Mexico,  the  House  did  exactly  that  It 
set  aside  both  claimants,  seating  nei- 
ther, unto  a  recount  could  be  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  which  was  the  wliuier 
in  the  contest  to  represent  that  terri- 
tory as  a  Delegate. 

Again  in  1871  the  House  referred 
credentials  of  Members-elect  to  such  a 
committee  for  investigation  and  rec- 
ommended action  based  on  congres- 
sional inquiry.  ^  „ 

Again  in  1877  the  House  challenged 
the  credentials  of  a  Membo^lect  who 
carried  with  him  a  certificate  f  rmn  his 
State  and  was.  therefore,  the  prima 
fade  winner.  But  the  House  was  not 
satisfied  untU  it  had  rendered  its  own 
impartial  investigation. 

Again  in  the  case  of  Chalmers 
against  Manning  in  1884.  the  House 
refiMed  to  administer  the  oath  to  a 
penm  "i^tming  to  be  a  Member  while 
the  House  was  investigating. 

As  recently  as  1934.  arisiitg  from  a 
Louisiana  ctmtest.  out  claimant  had  a 
certificate  of  electiim  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  he 
was  not  seated  untU  the  House  could 
discharge  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  Judge  the  election. 

That  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  prece- 
dents. Nobody  ever  before  has  ques- 
tioned this  right  and  responsibility  of 
the  House,  save  those  present  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side  who 
brought  this  case  to  court,  seeking  a 
mandamus  to  order  the  elected  leaders 
of  the  House  to  administer  the  oath  to 
Mr.  Melntyre  while  the  official  re- 
count is  in  progress.  The  court  proper- 
ly ruled  that  the  arguments  of  the 
claimants  had  absolutely  no  validity. 
There  was  nothing  whatsoever  to  J\is- 
tlf  y  a  court  case  challenging  the  right 
and.  indeed,  the  re^xmsibillty  of  the 
House  of  Rei»«sentatives  to  determine 
the  winner  by  our  own  orderly  proc- 
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What  is.  then,  the  basic  Issue  at 
stake?  The  basic  issue  is  quite  clearly 
whether  voters  are  to  be  permitted  to 
have  their  votes  counted,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  disfranchised. 

There  were  in  this  instance  as  many 
as  5.000  voters  in  Indiana  whose  votes 
were  arbitrarily  cast  aside,  though 
many  of  them  were  counted  in  other 
electoral  contests,  and  not  permitted 
to  be  counted  in  this  particular  race.  Is 
that  not  an  irr^KUlarity?  Is  that  not 
something  of  which  this  House  should 
take  cognisance?  Is  not  this  disfran- 
chising of  5.000  qualified  citizens  of  a 
State  something  in  which  we  should 
have  an  interest? 

It  is  apparently  all  right  with  the 
people  in  Indiana  for  us  to  insist  that 


all  their  votes  be  counted.  Despite  the 
comment  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  FurniL.  that  we  "rigged" 
the  rules,  the  Louisville  Courier  Jour- 
nal cm  Maich  IS  stated  that  the  re- 
count rules  for  Indiana's  race  looked 
fair.  Am  early  as  last  December  the  Bv- 
ansvUle  Pr«w  said  that  "the  8th  Dis- 
trict recount  involves  a  sorry  spectacle 
of  disenfranchising  hundreds  of  voters 
by  throwing  out  their  ballots  because 
they  were  not  initialed  by  poll- 
workers."  The  editorial  said  "there  is 
ev«7  possibility  that  the  U.8.  House 
of  Repnsoitatlves  alone  wfU  decide." 
and  went  on  to  say  "the  House  will  be 
handed  this  opportunity  primarily  be- 
cause local,  officials  blew  it.  The  dif- 
ferent recount  rules  employed  from 
one  county  to  the  next,  and  the  de- 
layed certlf kaition  of  a  winner  for  rea- 
sons which  seem  suspiciously  politi- 
cal." said  the  Evansvllle  Press, 
"bedcon  for  a  higher  authority  to 
make  the  call." 

So  that  is  what  the  Ccmgress  is 
doing.  In  an  unbroken  chain  of  consti- 
tutional preoedmts.  recounted  in 
Deschler's  Precedents,  it  has  been 
clear  for  all  of  the  years  that  the  prin- 
dpal.  overriding  consideration  is  not 
what  some  SUte  official  certifies.  The 
prindpal.  overriding  consideration  is 
what  the  voters  themselves  determine. 
The  principal  consideration  in  evaluat- 
ing a  ballot  is  the  voters'  intent.  That 
has  been  true  from  the  days  of  Wag- 
gcmner  versus  Russell.  34  Nebraska. 
116  Northwestern  Reporter.  It  has 
been  true  in  the  case  of  McCrary 
where  it  is  held  "acts  of  election  offi- 
cials are  merely  directory,  and  the 
voters  will  not  be  disfranchised  for 
failure  of  these  officials  to  perform 
their  duty."  And  again  in  Cannon's 
Precedents,  "the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  should  not  consider  Itself  obligat- 
ed to  foUow"  a  West  Virginia  statute, 
but  should  "retain  the  discretionary 
right  to  follow  the  rule  of  endeavoring 
to  discover  the  dear  intention  of  the 
voter." 
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In  case  after  case  after  case  in  con- 
stitutional Uw.  the  overriding,  guiding 
prlndple  has  been  that  very  one.  That 
prindple  was  followed  by  the  Indiana 
Legislature  itself  in  January. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
SUte  Legislature  in  Indiana  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1985.  in  a  case  in  which  it  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  being  the 
Judge  of  elections  of  Its  members,  held 
precisely  as  we  have  held  In  this  esse: 
That  the  overriding  concern  must  be 
not  the  technicality  of  a  law  which 
permiu  the  invalidating  of  a  ballot  be- 
cause of  some  failure  of  an  election  of- 
ficial to  Inscribe  his  initials  on  it.  but 
rather  the  intent  of  the  voter  wherev- 
er that  is  dear. 

On  that  day  the  Indiana  SUte  Legis- 
lature applied  the  same  identical  prin- 
ciple that  we  have  applied  here  to  de- 


termine who  the  winner  was.  and  in 
that  case,  the  case  of  French  versus 
Hllmer.  the  vote  was  overwhelming  in 
the  Republiean-controUed  Indiana 
SUte  Le^slature. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  Republi- 
cans versus  Democrats;  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whether  they  live  in  North 
Carolina  or  in  Indiana:  whether  they 
live  in  Texas  or  in  New  York  or  Massa- 
chusetts, shall  have  their  votes  count- 
ed. 

We  say  they  shall,  however  those 
votes  may  fall,  whoever  the  victor  may 
be.  let  them  fall  where  they  will. 

So  that  is  our  role:  not  to  determine 
who  we  think  the  winner  ought  to 
have  been,  but  rather  to  determine  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
confers  upon  us  the  obllgati<«  to  do 
what  the  voters  themselves  intended. 
So  let  there  be  an  end  to  these  ridicu- 
lous charges  and  aspersicms  of  impure 
motive.  I  assure  you  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  when  that  nonpartisan, 
unbiased,  frank  and  fair  recount  has 
been  completed,  we  will  move  to  seat 
whomever  the  victor  may  be,  be  he  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  and  that  ought 
to  be  the  guiding  goal  of  us  alL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentieman  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 
Without    objection,    the    previous 
question  is  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
refer. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  refer  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  WbightI. 

The  question  'was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  app^red  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  241.  nays 
183.  answered  "present."  1.  not  voting. 
7.  as  follows: 
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Coleman  (TX> 

Collins 
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Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 
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delaOaraa 

Dellunu 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DIncell 
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Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorfan(lfO) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DurMn 

Dwyer 
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Leland 
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UpinaU 
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Rocner 
Rose 


Roybal 

RUMO 


(OA) 


Uvtasrtoa 

LocfOer 

Lott 

Lowery(CA> 
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O-Brien 
Oxiey 
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McCunty 
McHugS 
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Schroeder 
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Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 
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Solan 
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Martin  (IL) 
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Roberta 
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Roth 
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Rudd 
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Schneider 
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Stark 
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Reid 

Richartkon 
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Rodino 
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Courter 
Craig 
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Goodlti^ 

Gradisc^i 

Green 

Gregg 


Swift 
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Torres 
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Towns 
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Vento 

ViMdosky 

Volkmer 
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Watkim 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wcias 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wiae 

Woipe 

Wiigtit 

Wyden 

Tatroo 

Young  (MO) 


Grotbetg 

Oundenon 

Ball.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammeradimidt 

Hansen 

Hcndon 

Henry 

HUer 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 


Shaw 

Moore  ShuBway 

Moorbead  Shuater 

Maciiaon(WA)    SiUander 
Mirers 


Strang 

Stump 

Sundquiat 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

VanderJagt 

Vucanovieh 

Walker 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Toung(AK) 

Young  (R,) 

Zsehau 


BrooiB 
Cheney 
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Panatu 

NOT  VOTINO-7 

Dotnan  (CA)        Yatca 

Hartnett 
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The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  BomEn  for.  with  Mr.  CRimT  asainst. 

Mr.  Yam  for.  with  Mr.  Haiitiiett  ac&inst. 

Mr.  Bbooks  for,  with  Mr.  Ookiiam  of  Call- 
fomla  against. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wss  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


Kemp 


Kolbe 
Kramer 


Leach  (IA> 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
UgfaUoot 


a  1510 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HH. 
1239,  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOR  FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  RE- 
COVERY IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HH.  1239)  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriMlons  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985,  for  emer- 
gency famine  relief  and  recovery  in 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
BaowN  of  California].  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  tiie  conference  report  Is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  sUte- 
mmt.  see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
search  27. 1985.  at  page  6467). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  frcnn  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whrtbt]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 


fornia [Bdr.  Lewis]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  liflsslssippi  [Mr.  Whrtbi]. 

CKHBKALLKAVK 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remariu  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill.  H.R. 
1239.  and  that  I  may  Indude  extrane- 
ous and  tabular  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DBIKirT  SUPPUOIKirtM.  ArPBOPUATIOH  POR 

PAMnn  Bsusp  AND  mscovnT  at  APaic* 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  you  now  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  1230  which 
will  provide  food  for  the  starving 
pe(H>le  of  Ethiopia  and  other  countries 
in  Africa  in  the  amount  of  $400  mil- 
lion under  Public  Law  480. 
$137,500,000  for  international  disaster 
assistance.  $25  million  for  emergency 
migration  and  refugee  assistance,  and 
$12,500,000  for  the  regular  program  of 
migration  and  refugee  assistance.  The 
agreement  also  includes  an  emergency 
reserve  of  $225  million  for  Public  Law 
480  and  provides  for  the  use  of  up  to 
200,000  metric  tons  of  food  under  sec- 
tion 416. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  spon- 
sored legislation  leading  to  this  action, 
notably  Silvio  Cortb.  Ted  Wnss. 
Howard  Wolpb.  Mickey  Inland,  and 
Marge  RouKEMA. 

The  following  conferees  signed  this 
conference  report: 

For  this  House:  Jamie  L.  Whttteh. 
William  H.  Natcher.  Davd  R.  Obey, 
Bob  Tbaxler.  Matthew  F.  McHvgh. 
Silvio  O.  Corte.  Jack  F.  Kemp,  and 
VntGiHiA  Smith. 

For  the  Senate:  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Ted  Stevers.  Thad  Cochrah.  Bob 
Kaster .  JoHH  C.  Stehhis.  and  Daniel 
K.  iHomrs. 

Mr.  G^jeaker.  it  is  a  great  deed  we  do 
here,  but  perhiow  even  greater,  we 
have  the  food  to  provide.  May  I  point 
out  if  present  farm  polides  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  future,  it  is  likely  we 
won't  have  surplus  food.  For  today. 
BCr.  Speaker,  our  Government  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  attempting  to  obtain 
farm  commodity  prices  by  creating 
scardty.  Instead  of  capitalizing  on  our 
tremendous  capadty  to  produce  food, 
our  greatest  advantage  over  Russia,  we 
called  on  our  farmers  to  reduce  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber,  in  an 
effort  to  increase  price. 

Claiming  we  had  a  surplus,  upon 
finding  out  we  did  not.  we  actually  had 
to  caU  on  farmers,  the  caretakers  of 
our  soil  and  natural  resources,  to 
produce  to  pay  themselves  In  kind  for 
not  producing,  a  losing  proposition  for 
both  the  Government  and  the  farmer. 
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The  f acU  are  that  by  our  refusal  to 
aOi  eompetltively  and  by  eutUnc  bai^ 
production,  our  Govemment  gave  11 
poeent  of  our  production  base  to  our 
competlton  owrieai.  They  inereaaed 
thdr  production  by  the  amount  we  re- 
duced oun.  We  kMft  11  percent  of  the 
doUan  we  would  have  had  to  help  our 
balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  bankruptcy  f  adng  American 
farmers  was  largely  caused  by  embar- 
going the  farmer's  ezporU  as  a  part  of 
our  fwdgn  policy.  During  the  1970's 
and  again  in  19M.  farmers  faced  the 
following  export  restrictions: 

An  cmbarto  wm  pteeed  oo  ■htmnwiU  of 
oOieedi  (ram  the  UtalUd  StatM  to  aU  dHti- 
naUons  in  the  suiBmer  of  ItTS.  Autbofttjr 
for  the  eutbaigo  sUBiaed  fMrn  the  Bxport 
AitelnMiatlan  Act  of  IMa.  Amonc  the  Gom- 
modltlee  affected  tay  the  export  reetrtetlona 
were  aoybeane  and  aottopeeeifc  AIM  United 
wen  ^tf"-^**  of  oOaeed  prodncU  faadud- 
ins  aoylMan  meal.  cake,  and  oO  and  ootton- 
. cake,  and  oiL 
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1*T« 

ActkMM  taken  In  1VT4  to  Umit  VJ&.  export 
atas  were  not  teeiinlcally  >n  emtano.  The 
UJB.  OovenuMnt  raqneitad  private  VA. 
giatai  flnM  to  voluntarfly  raatratai  mtet  and 
the  Soviet  Unten  to  Itanlt  VS.  poicfaaeM  in 
leipoiMB  to  ibort  VS.  wippUm.  Oommod- 
ittea  affected  by  the  reatrainte  induded 
wheat  end  eom. 

The  export  iMtrtctlOM  impoaed  in  19TS 

te  to  thoae  tai  1*74.  The  UJB.  Ctov- 

Dt  leqoeated  voluntary  reetratnU  on 

to  tbe  Soviet  Dnkm  and  later,  to 

aaamodltlm  affected  by  the  re- 

strainU  were  wheat  and  eoaiae  grains. 

ivao  sovixr  aa«aoo 

Tbe  IMS  embarao  was  intended  to  indi- 
cate UjB.  diaappraval  of  the  Soviet  invaeion 
of  ftfghsnklTir  tai  December  IVTO.  On  Janu- 
ary 4.  IMO.  Prerident  Carter  announced  a 
,,itpt««tMi  (tf  aataa  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
wilier qiirntlT  Inatructed  appropriate  offi- 
ciate to  terminate  mlra  under  tbe  Export 
Atknintatration  Act  on  January  T.  Acricul- 
tural  oomaMdltlm  affected  by  the  embargo 
exporte  of  wheat,  feed  gralna.  roy- 
iteal  feedi.  meat,  poultry,  dairy 
products,  end  aoBBe  animal  fata.  Kxempt 
from  the  restrtcttena  were  kO  million  tons 
of  wheat  and  com  covered  l>y  tbe  VS.- 
VASJL  Grain  Agreement.  The  eml>argo  re- 
mained tai  effect  unta  April  34. 1961. 

As  evidence  that  these  actknis  were 
wrong,  the  administration  has  stated: 

First,  no  restrletkws  wfll  be  Imposed 
on  future  exports  of  farm  products  be- 
cause of  rising  domestic  prices. 

Beeoml,  farm  exports  will  not  be 
used  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign 
policy  except  In  extreme  situations 
and  as  part  of  a  broader  embargo. 

Third,  world  markeU  must  be  freed 
of  trade  barriers  and  unfair  trade 
practices. 

The  Congress  has  also  enacted  legls- 
latkm  which  provides  that  in  tbe 
future,  if  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities  is  sumended  or  restricted 
for  reaaoos  of  national  security  or  for- 


eign policy,  farmers  shall  be  compen- 
Mkted  by  the  XJS.  Oovemment  for 
their  losses  based  on  a  formula  Q>eci- 
fled  In  the  law  (7  UJB.C.  17361). 

It  Is  noted  that,  with  regard  to  the 
embargo  on  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  middle-man.  who  sold  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
was  denied  the  right  to  deliver,  was  re- 
imbursed for  his  contract  losses  by  the 
Oovoiunent.  Tet.  the  farm  producer, 
who  was  out  the  cost  of  his  produc- 
tion, got  nothing.  _^ 

In  the  mld-lVSCs.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  now  a  $28  bOllon 
corporation,  was  set  up  to  support 
farm  Income,  to  keep  a  balance  be- 
tween labor,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
to  offset  increasing  costs,  to  sell  com- 
petitively in  world  trade,  and  to  keep 
up  volume.  For  years,  this  worked. 

Now,  our  Oovemment  refuses  to  use 
this  Corporation.  We  are  the  only  gov- 
emment In  the  world  which  does  not 
sell  what  it  has  and  does  not  need  for 
what  It  wlU  bring  in  world  markets. 

Over  the  last  35  years.  Industry  and 
labor's  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
for  food  and  fiber  has  Increased  from 
40  percent  to  73  percent— leavlnc  the 
farmer's  share,  who  has  to  buy  ftom 
Industry  and  labor  at  their  prices,  re- 
duced frmn  51  percent  to  37  percent— 
and  they  say:  "Let  him  get  by  on 
that." 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  cannot 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers 
owe  $313,000,000,000  largely  as  a  result 
of  his  Oovemment  embargoing  his  ex- 
ports, and  his  Oovemment  refusing  to 
use  the  proven  vehicle,  CCC.  to  sell  his 
iHtKluct  to  a  hungry  and  needy  worid. 
Bankruptcies  are  cmnmon.  suicides  are 
numerous  because  of  the  erroneous 
policy  we  have  followed. 
■JL  list 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  companion  Mil  to 
the  conference  report  which  Is  before 
us,  I  introduced  HJL  1180.  This  bill 
has  been  considered  in  tandem  with 
HJt.  1339.  This  bm  dlrecU  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  use  guaranteea 
along  with  other  means  to  keep  farm- 
ers farmlitg  while  we  correct  this  erro- 
neous govemment  policy. 

This  bOl  passed  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 38.  1985,  by  a  vote  of  394  to  115. 
The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
bill  so  we  did  not  get  it  to  conference 
along  with  HJt.  1339. 

The  conferees  did  agree  unanimous- 
ly to  the  following  language  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers: 

The  conference  agreement  has  not 
included  HJt  1180  as  an  amendment. 
The  cmferees  do  expect  HJl.  1189  to 
be  considered  during  April  1985.  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
meantime.  Is  to  proceed  with  applica- 
tions and  actions  to  be  ready  to  tise 
the  existing  guarantee  authority 
during  the  month  of  ApriL 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  all  means  we  must 
continue  to  be  a  land  of  plenty  and 
quit  trytaig  to  be  a  land  a  scarcity. 


Declining  farm  income  led  off  the 
Oreat  Depression.  Let  us  guard 
against  another. 

I  trust  we  may  have  your  omtinuing 
support  of  HJl.  1189  when  we  return 
here  on  April  15. 

HJl.  1189  provides: 

$1  billion  in  additional  funds  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
[FtaaHA]  guaranteed  operating  loans, 
and  would  call  for  a  moratorium  on  re- 
pajrment  of  principal  and  Interest  in 
order  to  prevent  foredoeure.  Loans 
would  be  limited  to  farm  producers 
who  have  been  engaged  in  farming  a^ 
erations  for  at  least  5  years  and  whose 
total  Indebtedness  exceeds  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  farm  and 
equipment,  or  equipment  if  renting 
the  land,  and  loans  could  not  exceed 
$750,000.  Loans  would  be  made  by 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions, 
and  would  be  repaid  by  the  bmrower. 

The  bill  would  provide  $17  million 
for  FtaoHA  staff  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram and  $500,000  for  the  Economic 
Research  Service  to  study  how  much 
existing  farm  debt  was  caused  as  a 
result  of  embargoes  on  the  sale  of  UJB. 
agricultural  products  and  the  f aflure 
to  offer  for  sale  in  world  markets  com- 
modltiea  surplus  to  domestic  needs  at 
competitive  prices.  The  bill  also  directs 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
[SBA]  to  use  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity, as  authorised  by  law.  to  restruc- 
ture existing  loans  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  all  Members 
support  the  conference  report  on  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  for  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  ocmference  report  on 
HJL  1189.  after  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted its  action,  when  we  have  that 
before  the  House  soon  after  we  return 
on  AiHil  15.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whrtsh]  has  consumed  9  minutes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  ^»eaker,  I  rise  in  sunwrt  of 
HJl.  1339.  the  African  Famine  Relief 
and  Recovery  Act  of  1985,  the  confer- 
ence report  that  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nations  of  Africa 
face  a  crisis  that,  thank  the  Lord,  the 
world  comes  upon  rarely,  but  when  it 
does  occur  the  world  must  respond 
with  the  sort  of  heart  that  reflects  the 
history  of  the  American  pec^le.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  provide 
800  million  dollars'  worth  of  food  and 
nonfood  aid  to  7  to  10  million  people 
in  dire  need  of  our  assistance. 

Mr.  SpMker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  ranking  member, 
the    genUeman    from   Massachusetts 

[Mr.  Conn]. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 

for  yielding  this  ttane  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 


1339,  the  bUl  making  urgent  supirie- 
mental  am>roprialk>ns  for  emergency 
famine  relief  and  ilecovery  in  Africa. 

Together  with  the  gentleman  ftam 
New  York  [Mr.  Wbss],  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  WolpbJ.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texa^  [Mr.  iMumol,  and 
the  gentlewoman  I  from  New  Jersey 
[BCrs.  RouxsMA],  |l  have  worlted  for 
the  past  4  months  ito  develop  a  re^on- 
slble  emergency  African  relief  padL- 
age.  With  the  leadership  provMed  by 
the  distlnguishedl  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  WtnTTm,  and  tbe  crit- 
ical assistance  provided  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wiacooto  [Mr.  Obct],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kbmp],  and  the  gebtlewoman  from  N^ 
braska  [Mrs.  SairtHl.  we  have  before 
us  a  responsible  Agreement  makinc  a 
U.S.  commitmoit;  for  relief.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  compromise 
which  all  of  my  fbUow  House  confer- 
ees have  worked  jout  with  the  other 
body.  And  I  urgel  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  jagreement. 

The  enactmeot  i  of  this  legislation 
will  enable  the  Uhitad  States  to  pro- 
vide 800  mOUon  dollars'  worth  of  food 
and  nonfood  aki  to  7  to  10  million 
people  in  dire  need  of  our  sisfifanrr. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  any  of 
my  colleagues  wfad  may  have  qiMstions 
or  concerns  with  regard  to  the  farm 
credit  legislation  ithat  this  omference 
agreement  maked  no  provision  for 
«nergency  farm  credit.  The  $1  billion 
loan  guarantee  apprwriation  bUl  ap- 
proved by  the  Hoiae  on  Februatir  38  is 
under  consideratioii  in  the  other  body. 
It  has  not  bem  indluded  in  the  oonfer- 
ence  agreement  oa  the  Africa  relief 
supplemental  whic|i  we  now  coosider. 

Let  me  take  Ju^t  a  mmaent  to  ex- 
plain the  details  of  the  agreements 
which  we  have  reached  on  this  supple- 
mental with  respeot  to  food  akL 

For  the  PubUc  Ikw  480  title  n  Food 


Donation: 
agreed  to 


the  conferees  have 
$400  mOlion.  This 


compares  with  the{  administration's  re- 
quest for  $301  million,  the  House- 
passed  level  of  $800  million,  and  the 
level  of  $385  miUibn  as  passed  by  the 
other  body.  ] 

Of  this  $400  million,  we  have  agreed 
to  appropriate  $Sl|l  million,  and  make 
$16  million  avallaole  from  unobligated 
balances  in  the  [Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  $400  million  total  is 
to  remain  avaUaUk  throughout  calen- 
dar year  1985;  tha^  is.  until  December 
31,  1985.  We  have:  extended  the  avail- 
ability of  these  fluids  for  3  additional 
months  to  provide  AID  and  USDA 
with  the  necessary!  authority  to  deliver 
the  food  as  swiftly  as  possible  by  the 
end  of  this  calendbu-  year.  Conference 
report  language  states  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention that  the  cammodities  be  deliv- 
ered—not simply  cbmmitted— to  Africa 
by  December  31, 1085. 

Our  agreement!  also  Includes  the 
House  language  providing  that  funds, 
not  to  exceed  $100  million,  shall  be 


rtte 


available  for  inland  tranqmrtation 
with  the  certlficaUon  of  the  AID  Ad- 
ministratis that  this  money  is  needed 
to  prevent  starvation  or  unacceptable 
levels  of  loss  or  mollage.  We  have  re- 
tained this  language  because  we  be- 
lieve that  as  mudi  as  $60  million,  in 
addition  to  the  $40  milliiMi  requested 
by  the  administration,  will  be  needed 
for  Inland  transport. 

While  the  conferees  have  agreed  to 
delete  tiie  $130  million  competitive 
sale  or  barter  program  which  was  In- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  bill,  we 
have  retained  the  $325  million  PubUc 
Law  480  titie  n  emergency  reserve 
fund.  This  fund  contains  $335  million, 
whiidi  is  to  remain  available  to  the 
President  through  fiscal  year  1966.  To 
tap  into  this  reserve,  and  make  any  of 
the  funds  available  for  additiimal 
emCTgoocy  rdief .  the  President  simply 
needs  to  certify  that  the  use  of  such 
funds  is  essential  to  famine  relief  in 
Africa. 

In  a  statonent  of  administration 
poUcy  dated  March  28,  1985,  with 
regard  to  this  requirement,  it  is  stated 
that,  "As  required  by  titie  n  of  the 
bill,  the  administration  will  ensure 
that  no  funds  are  obligated  that 
cannot  be  used  effectively." 

Filially,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  as- 
sistance which  I  have  just  described, 
the  conferees  have  agreed  to  provide 
300.000  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  dairy 
products  aoqidred  by  the  CCC  through 
its  price  support  operations.  Throu^ 
this  section  416  program,  commodities 
are  to  be  made  available  to  private  vol- 
untary organisations  for  donation 
through  calendar  year  1985.  Fifty  per- 
coit  of  these  ccmunodities  are  to  be  in 
the  form  of  wheat  or  wheat  products. 

In  order  to  address  the  concerns 
which  we  all  share  on  the  need  that 
these  commodities  be  distributed  as 
rapidly  and  effectively  as  possible  to 
the  people  of  Ethiopia,  we  have  also 
Included  language  to  prevent  the  Oov- 
emment of  Ethiopia  from  gaining  con- 
trol of  donated  foods  throu^  selsure 
of  commodities  donated  by  the  United 
Statea.  We  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  certify  to  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  that  the 
commodities  shall  not  be  distributed 
through  or  otherwise  be  allowed  to 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Ethiopi- 
an Oovemment 

We  believe  that  we  have  provided 
adequate  clarification  allowing  the 
Ethl<n>ian  Oovemment  to  participate 
in  the  tranqxntation  and  distribution 
of  c<munodities  in  cooperation  with 
UH.  agogides  and  the  private  volun- 
tary organisations,  but  that  we  have 
prevmted  the  proQtect  of  political  ma- 
nipulation of  this  food  by  the  Oovem- 
ment for  its  starving  citizens. 

The  conf ermoe  agreement  includes 
$175  million  In  nonfood  disaster  and 
refugee  assistance  funds  for  Africa. 
This  is  the  same  amount  as  appropri- 
ated in  the  House  bill,  and  the  same 


amount  as  the  ceiling  provided  In  the 
Senate  bllL  The  administration  re- 
quested $50  million  for  nonfood  aid. 

The  nonfood  funds  l»«ak  down  as 
follows:  $1373  million  for  internation- 
al disaster  asslstanrr.  $35  mllll<m  for 
the  U.S.  emergency  refugee  and  migra- 
tion assistance  fuinl,  and  $13.5  milli<m 
for  regular  migratim  and  refugee  as- 
sistance activities.  Of  the  disaster  as- 
sistance funds.  $3.5  milUon  wiU  be 
transferred  to  the  <«>erating  expenses 
account  of  the  Agracy  for  Internation- 
al Development  for  monitoring  the 
entire  famine  relief  package  funded  in 
the  bilL  These  latto*  funds  are  intend- 
ed to  be  used  to  prevent  unfair  distri- 
bution or  diversion  'of  this  much- 
needed  assistance. 

The  nonfood  funds  in  the  bill  are 
made  available  until  March  31.  1986. 
This  is  a  compromise  between  the 
House  requlranent  that  the  funds  be 
obligated  by  Septonber  30,  1985.  and 
the  Senate  availability  through  Sq>- 
tember  30. 1986. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  amend 
Senate  language  requiring  5-day  noti- 
ficatkm  of  the  Apprmwiations  Cmn- 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Seiwte  prior 
to  the  obligation  of  disaster  assistance 
funds,  unless  the  emergency  is  life- 
threatening  and  immediate  action  is 
necessary.  Similar  5-4ay  notification 
language  added  by  the  Smate  for 
emergency  refugee  aswlstanre  and  reg- 
ular refugee  assistance  was  dropped  by 
the  conf  erees. 

The  House  conferees  accepted 
Senate  language  waiving  the  Brooke 
amendment  banning  aid  to  any  coun- 
try in  default  on  prior  UJS.  loans. 
Unless  waived,  the  Brooke  amendment 
would  prohibit  any  refugee  assistance 
in  the  bill  from  being  used  in  Sudan,  a 
counti7  which  has  provided  a  haven 
for  thousands  of  refugees  from  Ethio- 
pia, Chad,  and  other  f  amine-stridcen 
neighboring  nations. 

Senate  language  waiving  the  require- 
ment for  authorizing  legislation  before 
these  funds  for  nonfood  aid  could  be 
obligated  was  dropped  in  conferoice. 
The  language  is  no  longer  necessary. 
as  the  authorizing  bill,  S.  689.  passed 
the  Senate  cm  March  19  and  the 
House  on  March  31,  and  is  now  await- 
ing the  President's  signature. 

And  finally.  House  conferees  accept- 
ed Senate  language  designating  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  as  having  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the 
emergracy  food  and  disaster  assist- 
ance needs  for  the  funds  included  in 
the  bill.  This  merely  restates  the  cur- 
rent (n>eratlng  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that,  despite  the  administration's  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  conference 
agreement  would  provide  resources 
suIwtantiiJly  in  excess  of  Its  estimate 
of  need,  the  administration  does  not 
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apiptmt  the  conference  version  of  thia 
bOL 

I  thank  each  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  and  each  of  my  colleacues 
in  this  House  and  In  the  other  body 
who  have  worked  so  swiftly  In  btparU- 
san  fashion  to  craft  an  urgent  supple- 
mental approprlatitHu  bill  that  the 
President  will  sign— and  more  impor- 
tantly—that will  deliver  sustenance  to 
the  millions  of  starving  men,  women, 
and  children  of  drought-ravaged  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

a  1530 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  thank 
my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  jAitn  WhtirhI  for 
his  cooperation,  and  my  good  friend  of 
many,  many  years,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  ObtJ.  They  were  terrific 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  oommoid  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Mlarissippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
TBt].  and  the  gentl«nan  from  Massa- 
chusetu  (Mr.  Conn]  for  their  leader- 
ship, and  I  commend  all  the  m«nbers 
of  the  conference  committee  that  has 
reported  this  MIL  It  is  an  exceUent  biU 
in  every  way.  It  is  not  only  fiscally 
prudent  but  it  is  humane,  and  the  pro- 
visions you  have  written  in  here,  the 
reserve  provisl<Mis.  those  that  can  be 
trinered  in  the  event  of  unforeseen 
additional  needs,  are  very  wise  and 
very  humane.  I  think  they  are  very 
impcHtant.  and  the  gentlemen  are  to 
be  commenced. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
omasin  (Mr.  Oarrl. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  this 
time. 

I  would  simply  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whtitbi].  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  speed  with  which  this 
bill  was  brought  to  the  House  through 
conference  and  back  to  the  House 
floor  for  final  approval. 

I  think  virtually  everything  that 
needs  to  be  said  has  already  been  said. 
I  would  simply  like  to  observe,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Coim]  has  already  indicated,  that  in 
terms  of  chapter  2  funding  this  legisla- 
tion includes  $137.5  million  for  disas- 
ter assistance,  the  same  amount  which 
originally  paiwrrt  the  House,  and  these 
funds  wiU  be  used  to  provide  medical 
services,  supplies,  shelter,  and  basic 
agricultural  rehabilitation. 

The  Senate  had  proposed  making 
these  funds  available  on  an  "as  neces- 
sary" basis  through  all  of  fiscal  year 
1M6.  and  as  has  been  indicated,  we 
compromised   by   making   the   funds 


available  through  March  31.  1086.  and 
dropping  the  "as  necessary"  require- 
ment because  we  felt  that  the  funds 
should  be  available  through  a  specific 
appropriation. 

All  I  would  like  to  say  in  addition  to 
that  is  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setu  (Mr.  CoHTil  that  the  President 
WiU  in  fact  sign  this  legislation.  This 
African  famine  relief  bill  which  we  are 
sending  to  him  this  afternoon  is  a  re- 
sponsible piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a 
crucial  piece  of  legislation.  In  every 
way  it  is  Uterally  a  lifesaver.  It  wlU 
save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  and  families  in 
Africa.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  it.  and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  administration  agrees  and  wtU  sign 
the  bill  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  SmrbI. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
SpetkieT,  1  rise  in  support  of  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  for  HJl.  1239. 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  emergency  famine  relief  and 
recovery  in  Africa. 

I  wish  to  commmd  Mr.  Whrtbh  and 
Mr.  Coim  for  their  leadership  in  ad- 
dressing the  critical  situation  that  is 
facing  some  150  million  hungry  people 
in  Africa.  I  likewise  compliment  this 
body  for  its  prompt  effort  to  genuinely 
contribute  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
these  fellow  human  beings. 

In  addition.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
that  provide  assurance  that  the  aid  we 
send  truly  reaches  the  hungry. 

While  this  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  made  to  addreas  an 
acutely  critical  situation  in  Africa.  I 
am  compelled  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  at  the  same  time,  a  severe  crisis 
exists  in  our  Nylon's  heartland. 

Our  fanners  and  ranchers  are  facing 
the  dimmest  economic  conditions  ex- 
perienced in  the  agricultural  sector  in 
the  past  50  years.  For  that  reason. 
whOe  I  rise  in  support  of  HH.  1339 
today,  I  am  also  calling  on  my  col- 
leagues to  support  fxirther  action  on 
HJl.  1189,  the  urgent  supplemental 
appnqiriatlon  for  agricultural  credit, 
to  lend  sorely  needed  assistance  here 
at  home  to  our  agricultural  communi- 
ty. 

Language  has  been  included  in  the 
conference  report  stating  that  the 
committee  expects  HJ%.  1189  to  be 
considered  during  April  1985.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  called  upon  to  use  existing 
guarantee  authority  during  the  plant- 
ing season. 

Fellow  Members,  you  wiU  recall  that 
H.R.  1239  and  HJl.  1189  were  consid- 
ered consecutively  in  this  body,  to  ad- 
dress two  critical  problems— one  at 
home  and  one  abroad.  With  passage  of 


this  conference  report,  the  Confress 
WiU  have  taken  action  to  address  the 
immediate  crisis  in  Africa.  I  caU  on 
you  to  exert  your  influence  so  that  our 
problem  at  home  can  be  addressed,  as 
weU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  3  miUion  farmers— 
as  many  as  the  combined  work  forces 
of  the  transportati<m.  steel,  and  auto- 
mobile industries  are  preparing  for 
this  year's  opentUm  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  plant  in  the  world. 

FuUy  22  percent  of  our  work  force 
and  one-fifth  of  our  total  ONP  activity 
are  dependent  upon  this  tHwduction 
proeess  in  our  food  and  fiber  system. 

Over  1  trillion  dollars'  worth  of 
assets,  or  about  TO  percent  of  the  cap- 
ital assets  of  aU  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States  make  pro- 
duction agriculture  one  of  the  most 
capital-intensive  ventures  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

And  in  q>ite  of  the  bad  news  that 
abounds  regarding  our  agricultural 
economy,  our  export  surplus  of  agri- 
cultural products,  expected  to  total 
about  $10  billion  this  flseal  year,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  brightest  spot  in  our 
huge  balance  of  trade  deficit— in  spite 
of  a  reoOTd-hlgh  dollar. 

FeUow  Members  of  the  House.  I  ask 
your  support  for  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report,  so  that  this  Natkm  can 
continue  in  its  role  as  the  leader  in 
lending  assistance  to  the  needy  around 
the  world.  At  the  same  time.  I  strongly 
urge  your  support  for  action  to  pro- 
vide sailstsnrr  to  our  own  farmers  and 
ranchers  during  their  hour  of  crisis,  as 
weU. 

a  1540 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McHitoh],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  and  urge  nay  ooUeagues  to  sup- 
port it.  The  funds  appropriated  in  this 
measure  are  deq)erately  needed  in 
Africa. 

As  one  of  those  prtvUeged  to  serve 
on  the  conference  committee.  I  can 
assure  my  ooUeagues  that  we  defended 
the  House  positkm  vigorously  and  that 
a  reasonable  compromise  has  been 
struck.  As  the  chairman  pointed  out. 
the  final  bUl  provides  $400  mUUim  in 
additional  food  aid  under  title  n  of 
PubUc  Law  480.  "These  funds  would 
remain  available  through  December 
31.  As  the  caalertxtce  report  notes, 
however,  "it  is  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  the  commodities  pro- 
vided in  this  act  be  deUvered  to  Africa 
no  later  than  December  31, 1985." 

In  addiUon.  the  biU  retains  the  $225 
mlUion  reserve  to  meet  any  additional 
food  needs  beyond  those  already  iden- 
tified, with  the  reserve  remaining 
available  for  use  through  September 
30.  1986.  FinaUy.  with  regard  to  the 
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nonfood  aid  provigions.  the  conference 
report  retains  the  original  House  pro- 
visions virtually  kitact.  As  the 


bers  wUl  recaU,  ot^  bUl  provided  $137.5 
miUion  in  dtsairtet  asslttsnce.  $35  mU- 
Uon  to  replenish  Jthe  \3A  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Aastatanoe 
Fund,  and  an  additional  $12.5  mlllkm 
for  emergency  gssistanoe  in  Africa 
under  the  migraHon  and  refugee  as- 
sistance account. 

AU  of  those  nutnbers  have  been  re- 
tained. However,  jat  the  inslstenre  of 
the  Senate,  thost  funds  can  be  pro- 
grammed untU  Mkreh  31.  1986,  rather 
than  remaining  available  onl^  untO 
the  end  of  the  euirent  fiscal  year. 

As  you  know,'  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
people  and  other  people  throutfiout 
the  world  have  responded  with  com- 
passion to  the  euirent  crisis  affUcttng 
much  of  Africa.  This  conference 
report  is  an  important  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing response  and  it  should  be 
passed  with  bro4d  support.  Having 
said  this,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
delude  ourselves  'into  believing  that 
this  bUl  wOl  solve  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  currfnt  crisis  in  Africa. 

In  fact,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
With  the  passagt  of  this  conference 
report,  it  is  time  that  we  begin  ad- 
dressing the  kmfr-term  development 
needs  of  sut^Sahsran  Africa  in  a  more 
vigorous  and  oohermt  fashion.  To 
that  end,  the  gtetleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lomarxl  and  I  will  intro- 
duce legislation  l^ter  in  the  week  de- 
signed to  support:mnch  needed  peliey 
reforms  that  must  be  undertaken  by 
the  African  natkais  themselves.  It  is 
my  hope  that  VkHs  Congress  wUI  re- 
spond with  as  mu^h  compassion  to  the 
long-term  needs  dt  Africa  as  we  have 
to  this  tragic  crisii  Uiat  has  so  deeply 
moved  the  Amerkkn  people. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mf .  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  f 4r  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.fMr.  l^eaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  goatleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  WaisslI 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  favor  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  ilrgent  sundemental 
vpropriatlons  f  of  onergency  famine 
reUef  and  recover^  for  Africa. 

We  must  deeply!  regret  the  necessity 
to  aK>ropriate  these  funds.  We  aU 
grieve  for  the  tenii.  perhaps  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ^ple  who  are  sick, 
hungry,  and  dying  In  the  24  countries 
struck  by  this  murderous  famine.  And, 
because  we  have  no  choice  but  to  offer 
this  humanltariaa  aid  to  a  desperate 
continent,  many  Biembers  of  Congress 
and  our  staffs  have  spent  a  great 
many  hours  working  toward  enact- 
ment of  this  legia)ation.  Through  this 
appropriation  we  offer  sustenance  and 
support  to  our  fellow  human  beings  in 
Africa  who  are  in  inortal  dangv. 

The  long  proce^  that  wiU  reach  its 
conclusion  when  this  biU  is  signed  by 
the  President  had  its  genesis  In  the 
late  summer  of  1^4.  when  Chairman 


HowABB  WOLFB  of  the  Africa  Subcom- 
mittee and  I  concluded  that  the  Afri- 
can famine  was  worsening  and  that 
the  regular  appromlatlons  for  emer- 
gency food  and  and  disaster  assistance 
would  once  sgain  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  SO-percent  level  that  the 
United  States  traditionally  contrib- 
utes. The  authors  of  this  effort  had 
traveled  to  Africa  in  1983  and,  as  early 
witnesses  to  an  unfolding  tragedy, 
began  to  sound  the  alarm— an  alarm 
that  few  heeded. 

In  September,  we  Introduced  a  biU 
that  would  have  appropriated  $450 
million  in  food  and  disaster  assistance. 
When  it  became  dear,  in  October  and 
November,  that  food  needs  in  Africa 
woe  escalating  due  to  even  greater 
numbers  of  people  being  affected  by 
the  fkmlne,  we  decided  to  Increase  the 
aid  levels  to  $1  blUlon.  On  January  3. 
HJl.  100  was  introduced.  Mr.  Wolfs 
and  I  were  Joined  by  Chairman 
MicKBT  iMumo  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger.  And  a  hard-w(xklng 
team  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
htrlMdfpg  Silvio  Comtx,  ranking  mi- 
nmity  member  on  the  Appropriati(»i8 
Committee,  and  the  gentlewmnan 
from  New  Jersey  (Margx  Roukdu], 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  negoti- 
ated through  the  House  and  Soiate. 
first  an  authorization,  then  an  aiwro- 
prlatUm  MIL  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  CcMnmittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs was  fully  supportive  every  step  of 
the  way.  The  Speaker  was  of  great  as- 
sistance throughout  the  process.  With 
many  hurdles  overcome,  including  an 
Inadequate  request  level  put  forward 
by  the  administration,  we  are  here 
today  to  take  the  last  step  in  the 
House  before  enactment.  The  Senate 
will,  I  hope,  act  this  week. 

This  legislation  found  friends  in 
many  quarters:  The  media  who  kept 
the  lectures  of  the  affected  people 
before  the  American  public  night  after 
night;  the  American  public  Itself —who 
reqionded  with  approximately  $100 
million,  mostly  in  amaU  contributions: 
the  private  voluntary  organisations, 
both  on  the  groimd  and  lobbying  here 
in  Washington,  who  have  be«i  deUver- 
ing  food  and  disaster  assistance  in  mis- 
sions of  mercy  for  decades.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  supported  the  effort  are  too 
numerous  to  include  In  a  short  state- 
ment; however.  I  do  want  to  make  ref- 
ermoe  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Jamie 
WHRxm.  Davis  Obxt,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations and  Mr.  Coim  for  their  espe- 
cially fine  work  during  the  committee 
and  conference  process. 

The  Congress  deserves  congratula- 
tions on  this  achievement  on  this  of- 
fering of  $800  mlUlon  worth  of  help  to 
nations  whose  many  dead  and  dying 
are  part  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
tragedies  of  this  century.  But  what  we 


offer  at  this  time  must  be  seen  in  the 
proper  context.  This  is  only  onergen- 
cy  assistance.  It  is  directed  to  coun- 
tries affected  by  this  most  recent 
drought.  It  is  intended  to  help  slow 
the  dying.  buUd  up  strength,  and  get 
people  back  to  doing  a  Uttle  subsist- 
ence farming.  But  it  wont  have  much 
effect  on  the  following  facts  of  life  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa: 

Population  growth  rates  average  3.2 
percent  per  year;  the  population  wOl 
double  in  21  years. 

Although  food  production  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  2  percent  each  year, 
because  of  the  rapid  peculation 
growth  rate,  per  capital  food  produc- 
tion has  declined  by  20  pocent  during 
the  past  20  years. 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion consumes  less  than  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  sustain  a  healthy 
Ufe. 

The  Saharan  Desert  is  q^reading  so 
rapidly  that  at  current  rates  a  conti- 
nent that  is  now  20-percait  desert  may 
become  50  percent  by  the  year  2035  U 
something  is  not  done  to  stop  it.  Each 
year  about  1.8  mUUim  acres  of  crop 
and  gracing  land  become  desert. 

If  the  relief  and  recovery  assistance 
we  are  voting  f <»-  today  is  not  f oUowed 
by  programs  capable  of  changing  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  precarious 
condition  of  Africa's  food  supply,  we 
wlU  be  back  here  year  after  year 
voting  for  even  larger  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriati<nis  and  miUlons  of 
more  Uves  wlU  have  been  sacrificed. 

I  urge  aU  of  my  coUeagues  to  extoid 
America's  offer  of  sustenance  and  sup- 
port to  our  African  tnothers  and  sis- 
ters and  children  by  voting  "yes"  on 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScHxnm]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  to  me  and  I  want  to 
express  my  enormous  admiration  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whrtdt].  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Osrr],  the  gentlonan 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conn]  and 
others  for  the  bipartisan  team  effort 
that  has  brought  this  matter  so  swift- 
ly to  fruition  by  both  parties  and  both 
Houses. 

This  beUes  that  ugly  rumor  that  we 
sometimes  hear  that  Congress  does 
not  work,  that  we  are  a  muscle-bound 
giant,  that  we  cannot  react  to  meet 
needs. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body  when  we  do  react,  when  we  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people 
who  feel  compassion  and  identification 
with  the  problems  of  mankind  aroimd 
the  world  in  a  way  that  we  have  for 
200  years.  This  is  what  our  religious 
and  poUiical  traditions  are  aU  about. 

This  Congress  has  represented  the 
American  people  magnificently  and  I 
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really  wlah  to  eoofimtulate  the  half  a 
doaen  at  ao  Memben  that  I  have  moi- 
Uooed. 

This  Is  a  wise  and  a  compaacionate 
l»ieoe  of  leglalatkin  From  here  on  In. 
my  minute  or  two  will  be  a  footnote  on 
the  rentarfcs  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  IfcHooi]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [lir.  Wkiaa]. 

We  muat  In  all  reeponaiWHty  and  in 
all  wladom  go  e««n  further  than  we 
have  gone  today,  beeauw  if  we  do  not. 
we  are  going  to  be  bafCk  here  again  this 
time  next  year,  and  3  yean  later,  and 
7  yean  later,  whenever  the  vagarica  of 
weather  and  chance  catch  up  to  the 
sub^Saharan  population  in  this  horri- 
fying maelstrom  of  drought,  famine, 
and  death. 

Now.  It  is  not  drought  that  is  killing 
people-  in  aub^aharan  Africa.  It  is 
human  stuirfdlty.  It  is  lack  of  ability  to 
plan  for  what  lies  ahead  and  utter,  in- 
ezplicaUe  misuse  of  resources. 

The  gentlemen  for  New  York.  Tddt 
Wkiaa.  and  Mattt  McHvor  sakl  it  aU. 
Sub^aharan  Africa's  population  is  ex- 
panding by  more  than  S  percent  a  year 
due  to  the  tect  that  the  West  has 
made  available  to  that  region  the  con- 
OQit  of  pubUe  health,  clean  drinking 
water,  mnltatton.  preventive  diseases 
and  a  modicum  of  health  care  so  that 
maternal  and  chUd  care  mentality  has 
plummeted. 

The  population  growth  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  fettOity  has  risen.  It  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  mwality  has 
dropped  dramatically.  That  in  a  sense 
is  a  gift  from  the  West  and.  of  course, 
every  life  saved  Is  a  miracle;  but  it  has 
brou^t  iU  compltrations.  too.  because 
as  people  have  Uved  longer,  as  mothen 
have  survived  to  bear  more  children, 
the  population  has  soared,  and  the  in- 
crease in  food  production  of  about  1 
percent  a  year  has  not  begun  to  keep 
up  with  the  level  of  people  production, 
the  increase  in  population  of  a  little 
over  3  peromt  a  year. 

a  15S0 

So  there  has  been  a  2-percent  de- 
crease in  per  capita  annual  food  avail- 
ability, and  It  Is  cumulative  and  it  is 
getting  worse  every  year,  and  it  por- 
tends impending  doom,  and  horror, 
and  hardship,  and  suffering  of  un- 
imaginable proportions  if  we  do  not 
heU>  the  continent  of  sub-Sahara 
Africa  to  control  their  fertility  as  we 
have  helped  the  Asian  part  of  the 
world  to  do.  and  as  we  have  helped 
Latin  America  to  do. 

I  don't  want  to  take  away  any  of  the 
impmtance  of  what  we  are  doing  here 
today,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  must  go 
beyond  the  Band-Aid  approach  we  are 
taking  on  this  and  perform  radical  sur- 
gery. 

What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive. 
l<nig-term  program  aimed  at  linking 
increased  food  production  in  the 
r^on.  through  the  use  of  appropriate 
agricultural  technology,  with  a  bal- 


anced program  of  development  aimed 
at  generally  improving  the  status  of 
women  is  sub4aharan  Africa. 

Among  other  benefits,  such  a  pro- 
gram will  enable  African  women,  who 
are  ptrhnp*  the  most  underprivileged 
of  all  human  beings,  to  control  their 
own  fertility  and  partkdpate  in  the 
world  around  them  beyond  the  patam- 
eten  of  the  farm. 

A  ^nl^'v^orf  program  of  development 
would  aim  at  prodding  African  women 
with  equal  access  to  the  world  of  edu- 
cation, work,  and  credit.  Maternal  and 
chUd  health  services  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  such  a  iwogram. 

Unless  something  Is  done  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  population  growth  In 
Africa  and.  at  the  same  time,  provide 
African  f aimen  with  the  appropriate 
technology  and  training  to  help  them 
Increaae  food  production  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  I  fear  we  will  never  again  see 
the  day  when  Africa  will  be  able  to 
feed  Itself. 

A  long-term  program  aimed  at  food 
self -suffldoicy  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
would  be  a  more  Intelligent  use  of  17.8. 
tax  doUan  than  our  current  sporadic, 
stopgap  efforts. 

Unless  we  develop  such  a  plan,  we 
can  expect  to  see  similar  supplemental 
appromlations  for  African  famine 
relief  come  before  the  Congress  on  a 
cyclical  basis,  never  ending  and  esca- 
lating in  levels  of  need  and  cost 

Without  stKh  an  effort,  estimates 
show  that  the  population  of  sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa,  currently  at  434  million, 
will  virtually  double  in  about  two  dec- 
ades. 

Unless  we  do  something  to  contain 
Africa's  exploding  population  growth 
rate  and  inovlde  the  African  fanner 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  ccmtrol  his 
or  her  own  destiny.  I  fear  we  will  con- 
demn the  African  people  to  a  future  of 
suffering  and  misery. 

We  must  begin  to  treat  the  illness, 
not  Just  the  symptwns. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  iBJunl. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  «»eaker,  I  wiU 
not  take  long,  but  I  would  like  to 
thank  very  much  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlenum  from  Mlsstssippi 
[Mr.  WHrrmrl.  chairman  of  the  ^ 
propriations  Committee,  and  also  the 
gmtleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Comi]  for  their  steadfastness  in  this 
matter.  Their  efforts  have  resulted  in 
the  savings  of  millions  of  lives. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  associated  In 
this  matter,  and  also  as  a  member  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger.  A  bipartisan  effort  has 
been  waged  here  and  has  been  abso- 
lutely astounding.  It  goes  to  show  that 
if  our  two  sides  get  together  what  we 
can  da  We  can  measure  the  results  of 
the  efforts  of  all  of  us  here  in  the 
many  different  ways  that  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  private  voluntary  organi- 
sations that  wiU  be  the  recipients  of 


these  many  moneys  that  we  have  sent 
to  Africa  to  try  to  do  what  we  can  to 
ameliorate  the  many,  many  problems 
they  have. 

I  have  heard  the  cry  of  the  people 
from  other  secton  who  have  not  been 
so  doaely  aligned  with  the  select  com- 
mittee, and  also  the  Appropriation 
Committee  efforts  in  calling  for  popu- 
lati<m  control,  and  in  the  matten  of 
which  we  can  do  the  kinds  of  things 
that  will  stop  the  senseless  misuse  and 
abuse  of  the  land  in  Africa.  We  know 
that  that  is  a  problem  and  that  we  do 
need,  indeed,  long-term  develt^miental 
efforts. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  urgency,  a 
matter  of  emergency,  if  you  will,  and 
we  have  got  to  do  what  we  can  to  save 
these  many  lives.  And  we  have  dcme 
this  in  this  legislation,  with  the  eff orU 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  mi- 
nority leadership,  and  also  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Rovsm*].  and  myself,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Tto 
Wnaa].  who  has  been  beautiful  In 
leading  this  struggle,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mkihigan  [Howais 
Woutl.  and  the  chainnan  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  and  also  the 
wimderful  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affain  Committee.  We  have  manifest 
an  effort  that  has  been  put  together 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
its  leadership,  and  by  that  we  will  real- 
ise the  resulte  that  I  have  alluded  to 
earlier.  And  that  is  just  the  savings  of 
lives,  the  millions  of  lives  that  are  in 
Jeopardy  in  Africa  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  giving 
me  this  time  and  I  hope  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  will  support  us  in  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  state  my 
strong  support  for  this  conference 
report  on  HJl.  1239.  the  emergency 
Africa  appropriation  legialatkm.  As 
ehidrman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger.  I  have  been  working  for  sever- 
al months  with  colleagues  from  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  assistance  is  needed 
to  meet  the  Africa  crisis,  and  to  press 
for  rapid  passage  of  emergency  aid. 

Early  in  December,  together  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [BCr. 
WoLRl.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnssl.  and  Senator  Msl- 
CHBK.  I  outlined  an  Africa  famine 
relief  measure  and  urged  quick  action. 
It  was  dear  then  that  the  situation  In 
many  drought-stricken  African  na- 
tions was  critical.  Thousands  of  people 
have  been  experiencing  great  suffer- 
ing, due  to  lack  of  food,  medicines, 
shelter,  and  other  basic  supplies. 
When  Congress  reconvened.  Mr. 
WoLPi.  Mr.  Wnss.  and  myself  intro- 
duced HJl.  100.  the  Africa  Famine 
Relief  and  Recovery  Act. 


We  have  worked  with  the  Fneign 
Affain  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Ccnnmlttee  to  ensure  quick 
action.  The  House  of  Representatives 
moved  quickly.  aAd  reported  out  legis- 
lation with  full  bipartisan  support  In 
February.  While  Action  was  delayed  in 
the  Senate,  it  has  now  been  returned 
to  the  House  for{  final  apiwovaL  The 
bill  I  originally  si^onsored  with  Repre- 
sentatives Td  Wnss  and  Howaas 
WoLR  would  havf  provided  asslstanre 
at  levels  somewhat  higher  thkn  those 
in  H.R.  1239  as  reported  today.  I  nev- 
ertheless believe  this  ccmference 
report  on  H.R.  1339  is  a  fair  and  com- 
passionate reqwilse  to  the  needs  in 
Africa. 

The  levels  of  diaaster  and  refugee  as- 
sistance stipulated  in  HJl.  1239  wiU  be 
urgently  needed!  in  the  next  few 
months.  Several  Of  the  most  severely 
i^ected  countries,  including  Sudan 
and  Ethiopia.  wlU  have  no  harvest 
before  the  fall,  so  food  and  other 
emergency  needs  will  continue  to  be 
very  great. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  for  their  ef- 
forts in  securing  passage  of  this  criti- 
cally important  l^gislatioiL  We  recog- 
nize that  we  have  a  special  reaponaihil- 
ity  to  alleviate  thfc  suffering  of  people 
who  cannot  secute  enough  to  eat  be- 
cause of  drought  ^d  other  dUsasters.  I 
urge  my  colleagaes  to  aM>rove  this 
package  of  emesgency  assistance  so 
that  proposals  for  food,  seeds,  medi- 
cines, tranqwrtation.  and  other  vital 
needs  now  awaitfng  funding  can  be 
quicldy  approved. 

Mr.  WHTTTENj  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minuteiB  to  the  ientleman  from  Min- 
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Speaker.  I  want  to 
of  the  Appropria- 
for  yielding  to  me 
of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentlenian  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ObbtI.  the  ientleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnis].  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  IclahoI.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Comx],  all  of  wncm  have  wraked  to 
bring  this  measure  to  final  passage 
and  enactment  today- 
Mr.  Speaker,  Ijrise  today  in  strong 
support  of  HJR.  1239,  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriationB  biU  for  emergency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa. 

On  Saturday,  March  30, 1  qmnaored 
a  congressional  f irum  on  the  African 
famine  at  Hamllne  University  in  St 
Paul,  BCN.  Over  200  persons,  including 
a  distinguished  tamel.  partte^iated  in 
this  program  wl^ch  focused  on  a  de- 
scription of  the  current  crisis  and  how 
to  break  the  famine  cycle  in  Africa. 
The  starvati<m  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  m  Ethiopia  and  other 
countries  in  sub-aaharan  Africa  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  worst  tragedies  of 
our  time.  All  of  us  have  been  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  daily  reports  in 
the  news  media  of  the  suffering  and 
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death  tsMcfa  have  become  rampant 
throughout  Ethiopia.  While  the  crisis 
has  struck  hardest  in  Ethiopia,  it  has 
become  dear  that  other  countriea.in 
that  rsflkm  of  the  world  are  also  in 
danger  as  available  food  supplies  are 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  by  a 
massive  Influx  of  refugees  and  dis- 
placed pencms. 

The  conference  report  which  the 
House  Is  ooosidering  today  will  provide 
$TO4  minion  in  discretionary  budget 
authority  and  $289  million  in  outlays 
for  emergency  famine  relief  and  recov- 
ery. This  total  amount  is  compoaed  of 
$400  million  for  Public  Law  4«0— food 
for  peace— $175  million  for  intema- 
ticmal  disaster,  migration,  and  refugee 
assistance,  and  $225  million  for  emer- 
gency food  reserve  supplies  for  African 
famine  relief.  Clearly,  this  aid  will  go  a 
long  way  in  meeting  the  Immediat^i 
short-term  needs  of  those  who  are 
starving. 

The  American  people  have  tradition- 
ally been  very  generous  in  their  sup- 
port of  both  public  and  inivate  relief 
efforts.  The  current  crisis  Is  no  excei>- 
tion.  Private  contributions  to  numer- 
ous rdief  agmdes,  such  as  Catholic 
Relief  Services.  Oxfam.  Lutheran 
Worid  Service,  Bread  for  the  World, 
and  numMOUs  other  organizations  are 
in  excess  of  $150  million.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  act  today  to  reaffirm 
this  oonmiitment  of  the  American 
people  to  recoiviize  the  suffering  of 
these  who  are  starving  and  to  act  pub- 
licly through  our  National  Govern- 
ment to  do  our  part  to  ease  their  suf- 
fering. 

Whfle  we  act  today  to  meet  immedi- 
ate human  needs,  we  should  also  re- 
member that  the  problons  fteing  the 
devdoping  nations  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa  wlU  not  go  away  overnight.  In 
the  face  of  famine  and  other  catastro- 
phes, long-term  development  goals  are 
often  forgotten.  Clearly,  if  we  are  to 
go  beyond  crisis  intervention  every 
time  a  famine  occurs,  we  will  have  to 
develop  a  cmislstent.  long-term  com- 
mitment to  development  aid.  While 
the  United  States  currently  has  exten- 
sive development  projects  in  countries 
around  the  world,  almost  none  of 
them  is  of  the  duration  needed  to 
solve  serious  problems,  such  as  devd- 
oping  seif-suffidency  in  food  produc- 
ti<m  and  prtmioting  more  stable  iwpu- 
lation  growth.  Commitments  on  the 
order  of  10  to  20  yean  are  needed,  ac- 
cording to  many  devdopment  experts, 
if  we  are  ti;uly  committed  to  solving 
some  of  these  difficult  problems. 
Three  major  weaknesses  have  limited 
the  effectivraess  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  First.  UjS.  aid  is  often  too 
shortsighted  and  crisis  oriented: 
second.  UJS.  aid  is  often  tied  to  too 
many  political  conditions;  and  third. 
X3A.  policy  goals  are  often  unclear  and 
inconsistent.  While  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  development  must  rest 
with  the  African  governments  them- 


selves, it  is  itevertheless  clear  that 
there  Is  much  that  we  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs. 

We  must  place  greater  emphasis  on 
a  long-term  oommitmoit  to  develop- 
ment assistance  which  is  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  redpients.  While  we 
cannot  prevent  droughts  and  oUier 
natural  disasters,  we  can  lessen  the 
consequences ,  of  these  disasten  and 
heU>  people  to  be  better  prepared.  We 
must  support  effective  health  care 
programs  and  population  educatioi} 
programs  which  together  can  help  the 
developing  countries  of  Africa  stabnize 
their  growth  ratea.  We  should  hdp  to 
increase  the  productlrity  of  Africa's 
small  f armen  who  produce  a  majority 
of  Africa's  food.  We  must  support  in- 
creased efforts  in  the  developlog  coun- 
tries of  Africa  to  maintain  their  natu- 
ral reaouroes.  sudi  as  land,  vegetation, 
wildlife,  water,  and  others.  Conserva- 
tion is  essential  if  these  countries  are 
to  Increase  Xiuitt  agricnltural  prodHO- 
tlvity.  We  should  also  work  more  doae- 
ly with  other  demon  on  a  coordinated 
multilateral  basis  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  aid.  Finally,  we  must 
support  more  effective  monitoring 
programs  to  insure  that  our  aid 
reaches  those  who  need  it. 

The  emergency  famine  assistsnre 
which  we  are  coosiderfBg  today  as  well 
as  other  foreign  aid  legidation  whidi 
Congress  wiU  ccmsider  later  this  year 
are  important  to  our  own  interests. 
The  United  States  cannot  live  securely 
in  a  world  racked  by  famine  and  dis- 
ease. I  Yiope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  suiypordng  this  measure 

today.  

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  vote  for  tUs  approprlaticm 
to  provide  food  relief  for  pet^le  starv- 
ing in  Africa. 

This  bill,  whoi  added  to  an  ejected 
simplonental  appropriation.  will 
about  equal  the  money  which  would 
have  been  made  available  in  the  bill 
which  was  vetoed  because  of  its  farm 
credit  rider.  I  believe  it  will  be  signed, 
and  that  Americans  everywhere  wHl 
support  it 

A  real  problon.  seldom  expressed 
during  consideration  of  rdief  meas- 
ures, is  that  the  governments  of  the 
principal  affected  countries  are  con- 
ducting polides  that  would  seem  to 
insure  that  misery  wHI  continue  to 
plague  their  peoples. 

The  good  news  comes  from  Sudan. 
Its  leader  has  agreed  to  the  reform  of 
domestic  polides  which  gives  some 
hope  for  improvement 

Bad  news  prevails  In  'EXtAoo^ai.  Our 
ex-colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Milli- 
cent  Fenwi^  now  UjS.  Ambassador  to 
FAO.  has  been  a  ccmsistent  critic  of 
the  Ethiopian  Government's  inhuman- 
ity to  its  own  dtizoos.  She  says  that 
not  only  has  Ethiopia  made  extortion- 
ate changes  for  allowing  the  American 
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peonle  to  give  food  to  Kthloidani.  but 
^nthat  It  hM  uMd  the  food  u  an  in- 
■tnnnent  in  Iti  cruel  reloatloo  pro- 
gram. Tbat  mogram  ia  dealgned  prl- 
narOy  to  break  up  regfcna  of  strong 
to  that  uneleeted  govem- 
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When  we  complain  about  human 
righU  vkdatlom.  in  the  UJB.SJL.  in 
Afghanlrtan.  in  Iran,  in  the  FhUlp- 
irinea.  in  ChUe.  in  South  Africa,  we 
should  not  forget  that  Bthloiria  is 
among  the  worst,  and  may  evm  be  the 
grand  ehamiAm  abuser  of  human 
rii^ts. 

However,  not  even  iidiumane  gov- 
onments  allow  us  to  disregard  our 
own  obligations. 

HJt.     1239    should    be    momptly 


OwtMrdt 
Olusiicb 


(IL> 

am 


Ooidon 


OnrdL) 
Onr(PA) 


MeCurd7 
MCOide 
MCBwoi 
MeOrmUi 


l«W) 

galLtalpta 


MaywB 
Mta 

Mlebel 


Mr.  WHRTKN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
baA  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  CX>MTK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requeats  for  time,  and  I  yield 
Ittek  the  M!y**  of  my  time. 
'  Mr.  WM'fHW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conf  er- 


I  yield    BMUm 


Hefner 
Htftcl 


r<CA) 
Miller  (WA> 
MlneU 
MltcheU 
MoaUey 


HCBTT 

BeMel 
Hiler 


Holt 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  8PBAKER  ivo  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  ocnf erenoe  report. 

The  qoeatian  was  taken:  and  the 
g|>fakfT  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  €XmTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  mm!  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  400.  nays 
19.  not  voting  13.  as  follows: 
OtoUNati] 


Hoyer 

Hnbtard 

Huckaky 


Moody 
Moore 

MoorbcMi 

KCT) 
XWA) 


Spntt 
StOcfBiain 


Hunter 

Hutto 

By* 


Murphy 
Muitlu 
Myeia 

Matcher 
Ncal 


Ja 

Jetfonli 

JenUna 

Jobaaoa 

JoneadfC) 

JoaaaiOK) 

Janes  (TW) 

Kanjonkl 

Kaptnr 


mehola 
Nlciaafi 
Nowak 
OVrlen 


Synar 
ThUon 
Taukc 


Otantar 

Obey 

OHn 


Osley 


Kemp 

KenneUy 

Klldee 


PaaetU 

Farrta 

Plihayan 


Penny 


Taylor 

i(CA) 
l(OA> 

Tome 

TorrteelU 

Tome 

Tnfleant 

Trader 

OdaU 

Valeotlne 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

VlieiaBky 


Kolter 
LaFUee 


KIA) 
Leath(TZ> 
KCA) 
i(FL> 


Lent 

LeirtaKMI) 

Le«taie(CA) 

tewlB<CA> 

Lewli(PL) 

Uchtfoot 


Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PuneU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Ray 

Refula 

Rcid 

RkhardMn 

RMie 

Rlnaldo 

Hitter 

Roberto 

Roblnaon 

Rodtaw 


Vucanovteh 

WalfTCB 

Walker 

Watklna 

Waxman 

Weaver 


Wheat 

Whltehuret 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 


Uvtaigrtoo 

Uoyd 

UMMler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 


Rofeta 


Uiken 
Lundlne 


Roatenkowikl 
Roth 
Rookema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (OA) 
Roybal 


WUHn 

Wlrth  . 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatron 

Tounc(AK) 

TouncCRa) 

Tounc  (MO) 

Zadiau 


Ansey 


NATS-10 

DeUv  Snith.  Danny 


<CO) 


Coble 
Cralg 
Crane 


Miller  <OH) 


Cheney 


(nn 

<CA> 


MOT  vormo-w 

Oilman 

Ouarlni 

Hartnatt 

Ortti 

RaMel 


Tatos 


a  1610 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 

The   result   of   the   vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


Brooosfleld 


DIeka 


was   an- 


Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  explaining 
my  abaenoe  fr«»n  rollcall  vote  No.  42 
onHlLlSSO. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  on  HJt  123».  the 
famine  relief  biU  for  the  recovery  in 
Africa,  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
Ctmgreasman  Bduamih  Oilmah  and  I 
were  called  away  from  the  House  floor 
in  our  capacity,  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Narcotics  Committee  and  he  as 
ranking  member  to  meet  with  the  At- 
torney Ooieral  of  the  United  States. 
We  were  unable  to  return  to  the 
House  in  time  to  vote  on  ttut  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legidation. 

Had  fre  been  there,  we  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 

rmuomu.KauMA'tiom 

Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  ^leaker,  on  roll- 
call  42  on  HJl.  1230  oonoeming  the 
famine  relief  for  Africa.  I  was  inad- 
vertently detained  as  a  result  of  over- 
sight hearings  and  arrived  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment  the  voting 
machine  dosed. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 

aMMaMara  ni  niaswmillH 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clei^  will  report  the  first  amendment 
in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Pace  3.  Ilpea  9 
tnd  10.  itrlke  out  "of  which  $410,000,000  Is 
hereby   approprlsted   and  made  svalUble 
throuch  September  SO.  1986"  and  inwit  "of 
which  $300,000,000  ia  hereby  appromteted 
and  $16,000,000  shaU  be  derived  from  unob- 
ligated ffi»^'M<—  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporsti<m". 

MOTION  OrmKB  BT  UR.  WHITTBI 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

llr.  WBimii  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsacreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  the 
matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  foUowlnr  "of  which 
$384,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  be 
available  through  December  31,  1986.  and 
$16,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  unobligat- 
ed balance*  In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration". 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  ft  ccm- 
sidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rwoao. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  ;to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  Objection. 

The  motion  w^s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  repor^  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreemedtj 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUowk 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  3.  line  9, 
after  "Africa"  instft  ".  which  sium  aball  be 
available  only  for|such  purpose  and  which 
sums  shall  remain  pivailable  untO  Soptember 
30.  1986:  ProiMH.  That,  notwithatandinc 
any  other  i»avisi^  Of  law,  such  ssila^anff 
shall  be  available  lur  the  furnishing  of  seeds 
and  fertiliser  andJ  for  the  canylng  out  of 
other  basic  agricultural  rehaWHtatlon-  Pro- 
vided further,  Th«t  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriatkms  of  e^eh  House  of  Ooognsi  is 
notified  five  days  pn  advance  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  any  sodi  i 

Mr.  WUi'ITEil.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Mr.  Whrtbi  molires  that  the  House  recede 
from  lU  dlsagreeirient  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numlwed  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendnntit,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 


the  matter  propoked  by  said 
insert  the  foUowidr  ".  to  be  avaUatale  only 
for  such  purpoaeiand  to  remain  available 
untU  March  31,  ^986:  Provtdtd.  Tbat  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House  of  Coogrea  i>  notified  five  days  in 
advance  of  the  obUgatkm  of  any  funds  made 
available  under  t^ls  paragraph,  upleas  the 
emergency  is  life  (threatening  and  Immedi- 
ate action  is  necessary" 

Bfr.  LEWIS  of!  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  react  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. [ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f romlCalifomla? 

There  was  no  Objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  toaipore.  The 
Clerk  will  repmi  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement! 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  3,  line  34, 
after  "assistance","  insert  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  su^  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  more  than". 
Monoii  omatBD  BT  Ma.  waiiiia 

Mr.  WHTTTEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion.  i 

The  Clerk  rea^  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHima  mtives  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreenlent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendmttit,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  propcaed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  follower  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provision 

Mr.  LEWIS  o^Callfomia  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 


sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RiOOBD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  obJecti(HL 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleik  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amentfeBent  No.  9:  Page  3,  line  24. 
after  "Africa"  Insert  ",  which  sums  shall  be 
available  only  for  such  purpose  and  which 
suns  diaU  remain  available  until  September 
30.  IM8:  ProMdet.  That  the  Committee  on 
Approprlatloos  of  each  House  of  CongreM  is 
notified  five  days  In  advance  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  any  such  sums". 


BTMB.  WHRim 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  offer 
amotion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  IftaxoM  taoma  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dtogieeinent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Ornsfr  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  ftrilowing:  ",  to  be  available  only 
for  such  puipose  and  to  remain,  available 
unta  Mardi  31. 1986". 

Mr.  IXWIB  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Spmker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RmnD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  inotkm  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wHI  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  Na  13:  Page  5,  after 
Unae  4.  Insert: 

The  Administrator  of  the  agency  primari- 
ly >eapaaBlble  for  administering  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shaU 
have  the  responslbiUty  for  determining  the 
emergency  food  and  disaster  assistance 
needs  for  which  funds  are  appropriated  by 
this  Act. 


ing  emergency  food  aaslstanoe,  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  not  leas  thgn  two  hundred  thou- 
sand metric  tons  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities: Proviifed^  That  not  leas  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  metric  tons  of  the  commod- 
ities made  available  under  this  sentence 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  wheat  or  wheat  ptod- 
uctc  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
oommodltlea:  made  available  for  donation 
under  this  sentence  shall  be  made  available 
until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  certi- 
fied to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Hmste  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  com- 
modities shaU  not  be  distributed  through  or 
otherwise  be  allowed  to  come  under  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  Govertunent  of 
Ethiopia.  The  Cwporation  shall  pay,  with 
revect  to  the  commodities  donated  under 
the  foregoing  sentence,  transpmting,  han- 
dling, and  other  charges,  including  the  cost 
of  overseas  delivery.  Such  donations  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  level  of  asehtanrr  pro- 
grammed under  any  other  authority. 


I  BT  MB.  WHlTUa 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
amotlML 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WmRBi  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsaireement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  repwt  the  final  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  S,  after 
line  4.  insert: 
oispoaiTioa    or    aoditiokal    aokicdltobal 

ooMMODiTiBS  nainB  SBcnoR  41S  of  thb  ag- 

BtCULTinUL  ACT  fXt  1»4» 

To  prevent  the  waste  of  commodities  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  make  avaU- 
able  through  Private  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions  for  donation  to  African  nations  requlr- 


MonoN  offiasi)  bt  mb.  waiiua 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wtanmi  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  followr  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following: 

Durosinoa    or    ABomoaAL    AOBicuinnuL 
ooMMODinas  uanaa  sacnoa  4i«  or  thb  as- 

BlCOUinUU,  ACT  or  lt4fl 

To  prevent  the  waste  of  oommodttles  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  avail- 
able, through  Private  V<riuntary  Organisa- 
tions for  donation  to  African  nations  requir- 
ing emngency  food  asBJstaniy.  for  ralenrtar 
year  1985.  not  more  than  two  hundred 
inetric  tons  of  agricultural  commodities: 
Provided,  That  50  peroentum  of  ttie  com- 
modities made  available  under  this  sentence 
shall  be  in  the  f onn  of  wheat  or  wheat  prod- 
ucts: Provided  further,  Tliat  none  of  the 
commodities  made  available  for  donatkn 
imder  this  sentence  shall  be  made  available 
unta  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  certi- 
fied to  ttie  spproprlate  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  the  commodities  shall  not  be 
distributed  through  or  otherwise  be  allowed 
to  come  under  the  ppssgsslnn  or  oontnd  of 
the  Oovematent  of  Ethiopia.  Tlie  Corpora- 
tlon  shall  pay,  with  respect  to  the  commod- 
iUes  donated  under  the  foregoing  sentence, 
transporting,  handling,  and  otiier  diarges, 
including  the  cost  of  ureiseas  ddivery.  Su^ 
donations  stiall  be  in  addition  to  the  level  of 
«iri«»jnr>  programmed  under  any  other  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooRO.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ANNOUHCKiaElIT  BT  THE 
SPBAKSR  mo  TBMPORE 


Ttae  SPKAKBR  pro  tamporc  Punu- 
ant  to  the  provWaa  of  dauw  5.  rule 
I.  the  Chair  MwiwmnM  that  he  will 
posture  further  ptoceedlma  today  oa 
each  modon  to  luipeiid  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
Is  ohje^ed  to  under  dauae  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Sudi  rollcall  votes,  if  pos^xned.  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
theriiles. 


AMKNDDfO  THE  ACT  EBTABLMH- 
INO  THE  PETIUFIED  FOREST 
NATIONAL  PARK 

ICr.  UDAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJL  11S6)  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
llshinc  the  Petrified  Forest  Nati(»al 
Park. 

The  Clok  read  as  follows: 
HJtiias 

Be  it  enaetat  fty  Om  Stnmta  omd  Hou$e  of 
tUpmemtmttvn  of  Om  UmUtd  Statea  of 
Ameriem  fti  Comgrm  mtwmUti,  That  mc- 
tkm  9  of  Um  Act  of  MarA  ».  ItM  (T3  SUt. 
W).  to  MUMMi  (he  FMrllled  Forat  NaUon- 
sl  Puk.  Is  aaacBded  by  Insertinc  the  f oQow- 
taw  at  the  Old  thereof:  ■townsblp  1»  north. 
noce  M  east:  tbe  eouthweet  quarter  of  the 
:  qftnUr  of  aeetlon  37.". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ariaona  [Mr. 
UsauJ  wOl  be  reoocniwd  for  20  min- 
utea  and  the  gentleman  fmn  Alaska 
(Mr.  TomraJ  wiU  be  recognised  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Ariiona  [Mr.  UdaliJ. 

a  1020 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  <^>eaker.  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rise 
in  suppnt  of  HJL  IISS.  which  would 
expand  the  boundaries  of  Petrified 
National  Forest  Park  hi  ArMma  to  in- 
clude 40  acres  of  extremely  important 
archeological  lands.  I  introduced  this 
legislation  on  February  30.  and  it  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with- 
out opposition  or  amendment. 

The  Petrified  Forest  National  Park 
is  very  well  known  for  its  unusual  and 
fascinating  natural  resoureea,  but  it  is 
not  well  known  for  its  treasure  of  cul- 
tural resources.  The  park  Is  now  plan- 
ning the  devetopment  and  interpreta- 
tion  of  its  archeological  materials. 

The  Inchision  of  this  parcel,  known 
as  site  236.  would  be  a  significant  part 
of  the  effort.  The  archeological  impor- 
tance of  this  site  is  documented  in 
other  remarks  made  here  today.  Suf- 
fkx  it  to  say  that  this  nearly  900-year 
old  Anaiail  ruin  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  best  examples  of  an 


undisturbed  prehistoric  Anasasl  ruin 
left  in  the  Southwest 

I  think  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Archeological  Conservan- 
cy, which  purchased  this  site  with  pri- 
vately dmated  funds  and  is  generously 
i«m^yM"g  it  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
tee.  This  national.  noniNroflt  organisa- 
tion was  founded  in  19M  and  is  head- 
quartered in  Santa  Fe,  NM. 

Although  a  young  OTganlaatJon.  it  al- 
ready has  acquired  27  archeological 
sites  in  11  SUtes.  including  3  in  Arl»>- 
na.  Their  work  is  important  and  much 
appreciated  by  all  of  us  interestad  in 
the  preservation  of  America's  past. 

So  I  am  very  gratified  to  support 
this  legislation  today  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  placing  this  gift 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  ctmsume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mtamesota  [Mr.  Vnrrol. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  fLR.  1186  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  February  20.  IMS.  and 
would  amend  the  boundary  of  the  Pet- 
rifled  Forest  National  Pai^  to  permit 
additional  land  to  be  included  in  the 
park. 

The  Petrified  Forest  National  Park 
was  originally  established  as  a  nation- 
al mcmument  by  proclamation  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  De- 
cember 8. 1908.  Further  proclamations 
by  President  Herbert  Hoover  added 
considerable  area  to  the  nnmument. 

The  Congress  established  the  monu- 
ment as  a  national  park  in  the  act  on 
March  28.  1958,  and  further  designat- 
ed 50.280  acres  as  wilderness  in  the  act 
of  October  23. 1979.  The  park  ctmtalns 
outstanding  geological,  paleontolog- 
ical,  and  archeological  resources.  HJl. 
1185  would  permit  a  40-acre  addition 
to  the  park.  The  proposed  addition 
contains  a  recently  discovered  and  ex- 
tremely important  archeological  site 
dating  from  the  12th  century  AJ3. 
which  contain  ronnants  of  an  unstud- 
ied large  Pueblo  and  ceremonial  area. 
This  land  is  currently  owned  by  the 
Archaeological  Conservancy  which  has 
agreed  to  donate  the  land  to  the  park 
upon  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Archae- 
ological Conservancy  for  their  hard 
work  and  generosity  in  making  this 
outstanding  archeological  find  avaU- 
able  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  lands  to  be  added  to  the  park  by 
this  legislation  are  subject  to  the  re- 
served mineral  estate  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  Santa  Fe  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  exchange  its 
mineral  estate  in  this  addition  for  Fed- 
eral mineral  interests  elsewhere  in  Ari- 
zona. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land   Management   will   be  able   to 


achieve  this  exdiange  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  problems  so  often  associ- 
ated Mth  spUt  estateg  in  the  West 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  controver- 
sy regarding  this  bill  and  urge  its 
adoption. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speake.-,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsmt  that  all  Members 
amy  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ariiona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
.   Mr.  TODNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  mjnelf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  HJl.  1188. 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  8pe$ktT. 
as  ranking  member  on  the  National 
Parks  Subcommittee.  I  rise  in  support 
of  HJt  1185  to  provide  for  a  40-acre 
addlUon  to  the  Petrified  Forest  Na- 
ti<xial  Paik  tn  Ariaona. 

The  land  parcel,  which  lies  adjacent 
to  the  park,  is  currently  owned  by  the 
Afchaeologteal  Conservancy.  The  Con- 
servancy  has  indicated  its  in^nt  to 
donate  the  parcel  to  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emment  upon  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  my  opinion,  thia  parcel 
would  be  a  significant  as  well  as  logi- 
cal, addition  to  the  Petrified  Forest 
Park  in  view  of  Its  outstanding  archeo- 
logical resources,  including  a  recent 
site  datiqg^fram  the  12th  century  AJ>. 
As  you  may  know,  the  park  is  noted 
for  its  unique  Indian  ruins  and  petro- 
glyphs. 

The  mineral  rights  to  the  parcel  are 
held  by  the  SanU  Fe  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  I  have  been  informed  that  Santa 
Fe  is  currently  working  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  [BLMI 
to  develop  an  administrative  exchange 
of  the  subsurface  rights,  and  there- 
fore, does  not  oppose  enactment  of 
this  bilL  I  strong  endorse  the  con- 
cept of  such  exchanges  to  eliminate 
split  estate  conflicts  in  national  park 
service  areas:  therefore.  I. urge  the 
BLM  to  expedite  this  particular  ex- 
change. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  held  hearings  on 
H.R.  1185  on  March  12,  1985.  AU  of 
the  witnesses,  including  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  enactment  of 
the  biU.  It  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  the  fuU  committee,  without 
amendment,  on  the  same  date.  The  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
approved  H.R.  1185  by  voice  vote  on 
March  20. 

I  would  like  to  further  comment 
that  the  bin  does  not  require  any  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  For  this  reason,  and 
the  others  I  have  already  mentioned.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and  ap^ 
prove  HJR.  1185.* 
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Mr.  YOUNG  o  '.  Alaska.  Mr.  Weaker. 
I  yield  such  tine  as  he  may  conwmfie 
to  the  gentlem4n  from  Atteoa  CMr. 
Ruaol. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  jthank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  tima  to  me. 

Mr.  G^ieaker. ;  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  distlbguished  chairaAn  of 
the  Interior  Ooiunittee,  for  the  work 
that  he  has  doite  on  this  very  impor- 
tant bOL  It  is  ai  Mil  that  will  oootrib- 
ute  very  measurkUy  to  the  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Ardieological  Conservancy 
which  acquired  the  land.  The  land  un- 
derneath was  omied  by  Santa  Fe  In- 
dustries. Thesr  wmted  togetho- 
through  land  ei^changes.  and  this  win 
be  a  tremendoili,  imptwtant  addltton 
tothatpark. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of 
HJl.  1185  to  add  a  40-acre  parcel  of 
land  to  the  Pettlfied  Forest  National 
Park  in  Ariaona. 

This  site,  itbiih  lies  in  my  Congres- 
sional District  Includes  a  majw  Ana- 
sasl Indian  village  dating  back  to 
about  AJ>.  900  tt>  1100.  It  Is  one  of  the 
best  iHesored  krcheologlcal  sites  In 
.  eastern  Ariaona.)  It  Includes  a  large  cir- 
cular depreasknl  adjacent  to  the  vfl- 
lage  which  is  believed  to  be  either  a 
dance  circle  or  great  Uva,  both  of 
whteh  would  b*  unique  to  the  area. 
Broken  potteryl  is  abundant  on  the 
site,  as  is  other  dultural  material 

The  Archeolaglcal  Ccmsenrancy,  a 
nonprofit  organisation  dedicated  to 
preserving  ardieological  sites  In  the 
United  States.  Recently  acquired  the 
40-acre  parcel  fdr  the  expreas  purpose 
of  donating  it '  for  indusion  in  the 
parte  And  Sant^  Fe  Ihdustrles,  wiiich 
holds  the  subsuffaoe  mineral  rli^ts  to 
the  land,  has  successfully  negotiated 
an  admlnlstratite  exchange  of  these 
rights  with  the  {Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement for  rlgkts  elsewhere  In  Artao- 
na.  ' 

The  efforts  at  both  Sante  Fe  and 
the  Archaeological  Conservancy  have 
made  possible  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  park.  I  ho^  my  colleaguea  will 
support  this  legislation,  and  that  the 
bill  will  be  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOUNG  <if  Alaska.  Mr.  81>eaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  badi  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp(H«.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlonan  from  Ariima  [Mr. 
UoALLl  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJt  1185.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
waspaned. 

A  motion  to  feconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEBIONATTNG  POINT  REYES  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE  WILDER- 
NESS AS  THE  PHILLIP  BURTON 
WIU>ERMEB8  AREA 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
w^pf^  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU 
(HJL  1373)  to  designate  the  wfldemess 
In  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  California  as  the  "PhUllp  Burton 
WDdemess."  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f (fflowK 
HJtU7> 

Be  it  emaeted  hw  the  Senate  and  Houee  at 
ReprituUaUvee  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Comgreee  aeeemUed, 


(a)  In  reoognition  of  Coocrenman  Phillip 
Burton's  dedfaatl^  to  the  protectioa  of  the 
Nstloo'S  outstandlnc  naturtl,  aoenlc.  lod 
eultarai  naouroes  aaB  his  leadenblp  tn  ee- 
tiififthiiiy  oniu  of  the  National  Park 
Syiteai  and  praservlnc  their  intesrtty 
■gainst  threats  to  thoee  teeouroee  and  ape- 
dfleally  bis  liulisi  tff rata  wlilcb  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  CWttf ornta  WOdemeM  Act 
of  19g4.  the  dmignated  wOderneai  area  of 
Point  Reyes  Nationsl  Seashore,  CaUfomia 
■s  estaUlshed  pursuant  to  law,  shall  henoe- 
foith  be  known  ■>  the  "Pliillip  Burton  WQ- 


(b)  In  order  to  cany  out  the  prpviaionB  of 
thta  Act.  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  ia  au- 
thorised and  dlreeted  to  provide  such  Identi- 
fication liy  aisna.  InrT^n^ng,  but  not  limited 
to  disncea  in  exlating  sicna.  materiala, 
mapa,  muken.  Interiaetlve  procrama  or 
other  meana  aa  wOl  adequately  Infonn  the 
puldic  of  the  dfiignnt*'^  of  the  wildeniesa 
and  tbe  reaaona  therefor. 

(c)  RaraBBMBs.— Nothing  in  this  Act  ahaU 
affect  the  manageraent  of  (or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  provtaton  of 
law  to)  any  area  within  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tiooal  Ofaahoff,  except  that  aU  referaioea 
to  the  "Point  Reyea  wademeas"  or  to  "the 
wOdemeaa  in  the  Point  Reyea  Natiooal  Sea- 
ahore"  which  appear  in  any  rule,  regulation, 
proviaion  of  law  or  ottrn'  official  document 
ahall  iKT^ter  be  deemed  to  lie  references 
to  the  Phillip  Burton  WOdemeaa  Area. 

(d)  Ihere  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated aueb  sums  aa  inay  be  neceasary  to  carry 
out  the  proviaiona  of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vgnol  wHl  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia CMr.  I^wul  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vxmto]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  ttane  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1373  was  intro- 
duced by  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Ohio,  JOHH  ScnMBf.mc.  on  February 
28,  1985.  and  would  name  the  wilder- 
ness within  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
ahore   the    "Phillip   Burton   Wilder- 


Mr.  ^>eaker,  leadership  casts  a  long 
shadow  and  today  we  Yamot  the 
shadow  cast  by  Phillip  Burton  over 
the  wilderness  designations  that  he  so 
shly  fought  for. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  pages 
written  about  Phillip  Burton,  about 


the  man.  about  his  commitment  to 
helping  those  peoirie  who  had  no  one 
else  to  help  them,  about  hia  unyielding 
opposition  to  those  selfish  souls  with 
no  vUon,  who  would.  If  permitted, 
strip  the  puMlc  lands  and  rob  Ameri- 
cans of  their  birthright  the  right  to 
see  at  least  some  of  this  great  and 
beautiful  unsp(rfled  land  in  Ms  natural 
state.  On  April  12. 1963. 1  stood  in  this 
Oiamber,  as  many  of  you  did,  and  aaid 
some  things  about  the  leadership  of 
Phil  Burt<m  in  establishing  national 
parks,  wfldemess  areas  and  the  many 
other  things  he  did  to  make  thia  a 
better  worid.  I'd  like  to  repeat  aome  of 
those  words— for  me  they  have  as 
much  meaning  today  as  they  did  then. 
"For  many  younger  Meaabers.  Phil 
was  a  wise  counselm*.  An  experienced 
source  of  tbe  omgresslonal  process. 
PhU  did  not  hesitate  sharing  his 
wisdom  with  others.  His  guidance  haa 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  invalu- 
aUe  assistance  f 6r  many  of  us  and  for 
Congress.  I  personally  waa  fortunate 
to  work  doaely  with  Fhfl  on  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  the  Democratic  Study 
GrotQ)  executive  committee  and  on 
legldaticm  vital  to  Minnesota,  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilder- 
ness  Act  As  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Parks  Committee.  PhU  was  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
Vbi»  important  legislaU<m.  The  protec- 
tion of  BWCA  from  logging,  minbig. 
and  overuse,  and  its  continued  hl^ 
level  of  visitor  participati<m  is  a  last- 
ing testament  of  the  legislative  handi- 
work created  by  Congreasmsn 
Burton." 

Mr.  Speaker,  t^e  1976  wfldemess 
designation  at  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  and  the  California  wilder- 
ness Act  of  1984  are  other  lasting  tes- 
taments to  the  leadership  of  Phfl 
Burton  and  I  urge  aU  of  my  coUeagues 
to  Join  me  In  approving  thia  biU  to  des- 
ignate a  "Phillip  Burton  Wfldemess 
Area." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
omsume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1373. 

•  Mr.  LAGOBCARSINO.  Mr.  J^x^aker. 
I  rise  In  sapooxt  of  HJt  1373  to  desig- 
nate the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  California  as  the  Phillip 
Burton  Wfldemess.  As  the  ranUng 
member  on  the  National  Partis  Sub- 
committee and  (»e  of  the  over  100  po- 
sponsors  of  HJt  1373. 1  strongly  urge 
enactment  of  this  bfll  as  a  fine  tribute 
to  the  numerous  conservation  achieve- 
ments of  our  late  coUeague,  Phfl 
Burton.  Many  of  us  in  this  body  were 
honored  by  working  with  Phfl  in  pre- 
serving many  beautiful  and  unique 
wfldemess  ai^eas  for  future  genera- 
tions. Ph>baUy  the  most  notable  of 
Phfl's  achievements  was  the  Clallfomia 
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WUdemien  Act. 
last  jremr. 

As  a  GaUfomlan  and  member  of  the 
House  Interim-  Committee.  It  was  a 
iwlvUece  and  a  pleasure  to  personally 
i9«Mrk  with  Phil  on  this  monumental 
legislation  PhU's  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments over  the  years  speak  for 
themaehws.  There  was  never  a  doubt 
regardinc  his  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  protecUas  and  preservlna  our 
Nation's  priceless  natural,  cultural, 
and  scenic  resources.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  believe  it  Is  entirely  fitting  and 
appropriate  to  designate  the  25.000- 
acre  Point  i|eyes/#ademess  in  honor 
of  Phil's  efforts  in  creating  this  wilder- 
ness, as  well  as  many  other  conserva- 
tionareas.  . 

Although  the  administration  op- 
poses enactment  of  this  Mil  due  to  a 
kngstandlng  National  Park  Service 
policy  opposing  the  naming  of  wilder- 
ness areas  after  individuals.  I  cannot 
support  that  view.  "Blere  are  ourently 
several  areas  within  the  National 
Porest  WUdemeas  System  named  after 
individuals.  tn<»iiiHii»g  the  Dick  Smith 
WUdemeas  Area  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  admintstratkm's  position, 
in  my  view,  disregards  Phil  Burt<m's 
numerous  contributions  to  our  wilder- 
ness system.  I  appreciate  the  Park 
Service  policy  on  this  particular  issue: 
howevK.  I  believe  this  is  a  completdy 
Justified  exception.  Purthetnore.  I  do 
not  believe«  It  wiU  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  this  regard.  Neither  Is  it 
the  Interior  ponmlttee's  intent  to 
create  such  a  precedent.  Future  simi- 
lar proposals  would.  I  am  confident,  be 
dosely  scruttnlsed  with  the  commit- 
tee's intent  in  mind. 

HJi.  1373  would  designate  no  new 
wilderness  and  require  only  minimal 
Federal  expenditures.  In  addition,  it 
would  not  affect  the  management  of 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in 
any  way.  The  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  held  hear- 
ings on  HJl.  1373  on  BCareh  12.  1985. 
It  was  unanimously  recommended  to 
the  full  committee  with  a  minor  tech- 
nical amendment  on  the  same  date. 
The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee approved  HJi.  1373.  as  amend- 
ed, by  voice  vote  on  March  20. 1085. 

I.  therefore,  strongly  urge  all  o(  my 
colleagues  to  support  and  vpngimw 
HJl.  1373.  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
lat^  colleague,  Phil  Burton.* 

Mr.  VENTO.  lir.  G^ieaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frtHn  Ohio 
[Mr.  Snacaum]. 

Mr.  SXIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time,  and  I 
ctHnmend  him  for  his  leadership  and 
support  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that 
when  the  great  Roman  senator.  Cato. 
was  showing  a  stranger  aroimd  his  dty 
of  Rmne.  he  wss  asked  by  the  strang- 
er, after  his  tour  of  the  city.  "Well. 
wboe  is  the  monument  to  Cato?" 


Oato.   in   reply,   simply   said.   "Look 
around  you." 

Well,  anywhere  you  go  in  the  United 
States,  you  cduld  probably  look 
around  you  and  see  some  monument 
to  Phil  Burton,  not  only  in  humanitar- 
ian legislation,  but  In  conservation. 
Phil  Burton  was  the  author  of  the 
Golden  Oate  National  Recreation 
Area  Mil  and  of  the  Redwoods  Nation- 
al Park:  of  numerous  wilderness  bills, 
including  the  California  wilderness 
bOl.  which  was  passed  and  signed  into 
law  last  fall,  and  which  added  almost  2 
million  acres  to  the  Natlanal  WQder- 
ness  System  in  the  State  of  Calif wnla 
alone. 
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Phil  Burton  did  ao^  author  the  legls- 
latton  creating  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,  although  he  later 
sponsored  legldCtlon  adding  very  sig- 
nificant acreages  to  It.  That  came 
about  tJUx  the  death  of  the  author  of 
the  original  legislation,  the  late  Con- 
gressman Clem  Miller,  for  whom  one 
of  the  centers  in  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  Is  named.  But  Phil 
Burton  was  the  author  of  the  wilder- 
ness leglslatloa  that  designated  part  of 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  as 
wlldemess. 

In  fact,  he  got  two  separate  laws 
passed  in  the  Mth  Congress.  Public 
lAW  94-544  snd  Public  Law  04-567. 
both  designating  the  wilderness  in 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  Why 
have  two  laws  designating  the  same 
wQdemess?  Because  he  got  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  other  body  to  act  on 
the  first  bill,  ao  he  got  the  same  bill 
passed  again  by  the  House,  and  the 
other  body  eventually  passed  both, 
snd  the  President  signed  both  into 
law.  We  remember  that  is  the  Idnd  of 
thing  Phil  Burton  often  did  and  en- 
deared himself  to  many  of  his  fellow 
legislators. 

Now,  really  to  do  Justice  to  Phil  Bur- 
ton's achievements  in  the  field  of  wil- 
derness conservation,  you  would  have 
to  name  every  single  wilderness  in 
California  the  Phillip  Burton  WUdo-- 
ness.  However,  some  of  us  on  the  Inte- 
rior Conunittee  concluded,  after  con- 
ferring with  his  wife.  Sala.  and  others 
who  knew  Phil,  that  the  wilderness 
area  that  was  most  dear  to  his  heart 
would  be  the  one  nearest  to  his  native 
San  Francisco  in  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional SM^ove^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GaAT  of  Illinois.)  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  SsnsauHO] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Phil  and  his  wife,  Sala. 
on  many  occasions  went  to  Point 
Reyes  and  .enjoyed  it  as  a  beautiful 
natural  area  that  was  still  relatively 


close  to  their  native  San  Ftandsoo.  So 
it  seemed  to  us  that  this  was  the  wU- 
demess  that  was  most  suitable  to  me- 
morialise Phillip  Burton's  contribu- 
tions to  the  National  WUdemeas 
System,  and  there  have  indeed  been 
tremendous  contributions. 

During  our  hearing,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice came  in  and  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion. They  did  it  on  the  grounds  that 
in  the  National  Park  System,  we 
should  not  be  designating  landmarks 
or  naming  landmarks  for  individuals.  I 
said  to  the  Assistant'  Director  of  the 
Park  Service.  "Well.  I  am  sorry,  but 
you  have  already  passed  that  point. 
The  biggest  landmark  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Mt  McKlnley,  Is  in  a  national 
park  and  Is  named  for  an  individual. 
and  a  poUtidan  at  that"  And.  of 
course,  we  have  Kings  Canyon  Nation- 
al Park  and  Mulr  Woods  National 
Monument.  aU  in  the  National  Park 
System,  with  an  Individual's  name  at- 
tached to  a  main  feature  in  that  pariL 
We  also  have  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Island  In  the  National  Capital  Parts, 
and  we  even  have  a  Theodore  Roose- 
velt National  Parte  in  North  Dakota. 

So  it  does  not  seem  inappropriate 
with  respect  to  someone  who  did  as 
much  for  conservation,  who  did  as 
much  for  wUdemess  as  Phillip  Burton, 
to  pick  a  wildem^^s  system  in  a  na- 
tional park  and  name  it  for  him. 

I  might  say  there  are  a  dosen  or 
more  wilderness  areas  in  the  National 
WUdemess  System  in  the  United 
States,  mostly  in  the  national  forests, 
named  for  individuals,  such  as  Bob 
MarshaU  WUdemeas  in  Montana. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIUEKLINO.  I  am  hm>py  to 
yield  to  my  coUeague.  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f or  irleldtaag. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio  that  I  think  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  he  speak  on  behalf  of 
naming  this  beautiful  area  after  PhU 
Burton  because  the  gentleman.  In  his 
own  right,  hss  done  so  much  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  preserving  our  envi- 
ronment. 

I  know  that  PhU's  widow  and 
Member  of  Congress.  Sala  Bukton.  is 
here  on  the  floor,  and  I  Just  wanted  to 
teU  Sala  and  to  tell  my  coUeagues  how 
appropriate  I  believe  this  is  to  name 
the  beautiful  wUdemess  area  after 
PhU,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  fitting  birth- 
day present  for  Sala.  whose  birthday 
was  yesterday.  We  are  aU  very,  very 
lUMn>y  that  this  Is  finally  coming 
about  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  simply  say  that 
PhilUp  Burton  was  no  ordinary  poUtl- 
clan.  He  was  an  extraordinary  poUtl- 
can    and    an    extraordinary    human 
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being.  He  was  a!  poUtddanli  Urtltlclan 
and  a  legislator'*  legislator.  If  there  Is 
anycme  who  so^  in  this  body  In  the 
14-plus  years  th  it  I  have  served  in  it 
who  deserves  to  have  a  wUderaass  area 
named  for  him.  it  is  certainly  FtiUlip 
Burton. 

I  think  that  14  why  we  find  124  co- 
sponsors  on  thil  bUl.  So  let  me  Just 
say.  "PhU.  I  know  that,  wherever  you 
are.  you  are  looking  on  the  wnrk  that 
this  Congress  4nd  this  House  have 
dmie  to  protect:  wUdemess  areas  and 
aonillng.  This  if  our  way  of  saying 
thanks." 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  mlniites  to  the  gentlemsn 
from  Pennsylva$iU  (Mr.  WalbbJ.  to 
ask  two  Questioiv. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  %  is  my  understanding 
that  the  bUl  w«  have  bef  oxe  us  does 
have  some  opposition,  not  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whethet  or  not  Phfl  Burton 
was  a  great  Member  of  this  body  or  a 
great  politician,  but  the  question  does 
arise  as  to  wheltier  or  not  we  are  not 
setting  a  precedent  here  whidi  Is  a 
change  of  the  way  in  vrtileh  we  have 
treated  nattonallparks  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  National  Parte  Service  in 
1872. 

It  is  my  undefstandlng  that  there  is 
a  letter  fmn  t^e  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  t^dicates  that,  in  fact, 
this  is  a  major  change  and  that  this 
would  be  the  f)rst  time  that  we  irill 
have  renamed  g  park  or  a  unit  of  a 
park  after  a  Meiiber  of  Oongreas. 

They  also  polbt  out  that  indeed  we 
have  already  n4med  the  Golden  Oate 
National  Reere4tion  Area  In  honor  of 
Mr.  Burt<m  and  raise  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  make  the  diange 
since  It  would  be  the  first  such  dian^ 
since  1872. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yIeUP 

Mr.  WALKEI^  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  frtmi  MDnnfesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  t  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yieldtaig. 

Mr.  ftjeaker,  of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tteman  indicated,  the  National  Parii 
Service  did  not  testify  In  f  avtn-  of  the 
bill,  but  I  must  point  out  to  the  gentie- 
man  that  there  are  indeed  paits,  and 
this  does  not  ngme  the  park;  it  names 
the  wOderoesBjwlthin  the  part  after 
Congressman  Burton,  which,  as  It  has 
been  suggested,  he  was  respcmslble  for 
creating. 

The  park  dote  have  facilities  in  It 
dedicated  to  Clem  MUler.  the  Golden 
Gate  tecility  is  dedicated  to  PhU 
Burtim,  but  it  is  nofrnamed  after  him. 
So  this  would  actually  name  one  of 
the  units. 

We  do  name;  Forest  Service  wUder- 
nesses  after  Individuals.  There  are  var- 
ious featurea  oi  various  parks,  like  the 
John  Mulr  Wobds,  the  Mt  McKlnley. 
and  other  features  within  parks  that 
have  this.  It  isj  in  a  sense,  an  unusual 
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move,  but  I  think  it  U  Justified  based 
on  the  nature  and  the  isork  that  our 
colleague  did  with  regard  to  wUder- 
iinasra.  not  Just  In  California  but  on  a 
national  basis. 

So  I  think  It  Is  a  good  and  appropri- 
ate thing,  and  I  can  assure  the  gentie- 
mm  tint  I  wffl  be  careful  in  terms  of 
bringing  legistatifm  before  this  body 
that  would  establish  naming  any  wU- 
tU  I  iinanra  within  any  park  f adUties. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Hie 
time  of  the  gentteman  from  Pennqrl> 
vania  [Mr.  WalkbI  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Callf<Hrnla.  i  yield  3 
addltiffptf  minutes  to  the  genUonan 
from  Pransylvaida. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f <v  yielding  this  additional  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  [^leaker,  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
tar  his  ezpluatlon,  but  is  the  Deiwrt- 
taeat  of  the  Interior  correct  In  saying 
that  we  have  not  done  this  before  with 
regard  to  a  Member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  VENTO.  No.  I  think  that  is  an 
ovendmpllfication.  I  think.  I  would 
only  agree  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  aa  •  practioe.  named  wUdemesses 
withf"  parks  after  individuals. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  says,  "In  no  instance  has 
Congress  rmamed  a  paA  or  a  unit  of  a 
park  after  a  f omer  Monber  of  Con- 
gress." That  is  not  a  true  statonent? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  do  not  knoiw,  but 
there  are  obviously  otiier  names  asso- 
ciated with  parks  that  are  poUtical  fig- 
ures. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

BIr.  WALKER.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omla. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  I^^eaker,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  answer  is  "Yes," 
that  this  statanmt  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Intoior  is  correct  so  we 
are  taking  a  precedent-setting  action 
here  with  reg^  to  the  naming  of  a 
unit  of  a  park,  or  a  park  for  a  Member 
of  Congress.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
that  we  wfll  have  drae  that 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
woman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
f w  yielding.        -• 

My  question  to  you  is:  So  what?  So 
what  if  it  is  a  precedent  in  view  of  the 
work  that  PhU  Burton  did  on  preserv- 
ing the  environment  We  ought  to  be 
honoring  people  like  liCr.  Burton,  who 
Isdeceased. 
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I  am  frankly  amazed  that  you  would 
raise  that  as  an  issue.  I  am  Just 
amaaedattlnt 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman and 

Ms.  OAKAR.  You  do  not  have  to 
agree  with  his  voting  record,  but  so 
what? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentlewoman  Is  constantly  anuawl  by 
many  things  that  occur  on  the  Uoiae 
fioor,  but  I  would  say  to  her  tiiat  I 
think,  as  a  part  of  this  discussion,  it  Is 
relevant  to  voini^tat  that  the  Dqiart- 
ment  at  the  Interior  does  have  some 
very  gnve -reservations  about  this  ihx>- 
cedure  bdng  followed  and  what  prece- 
dents we  make  for  the  future. 

So  the  gentiewoman  says,  "So 
what?"  to  many  things,  but  the  prob- 
lem  is   that   what   we   do   cm   this 

floor 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  do  not  say.  "So 
what?"  to  many  things,  but  I  do  say, 
"So  mtoaXt"  to  this. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
npf  liirrr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  has  the 
time.  Does  the  gentieman  yield,  and.  if 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think, 
it  Is  important  to  recognise  that  in  set- 
ting this  precedoit  we  wUl  probably 
set  a  precedent  that  will  carry  over, 
and  perhaps  what  we  wiU  have  is  a 
number  of  Members  around  here  who 
would  like  to  see  parks  nsmcd  after 
them.  too.  But  I  hope  in  this  Instance 
we  WiU  take  into  account  the  Depart- 
maxt  of  the  Interim's  objections  to 
thebUL 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Skibbbldk>]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

I  was  ehalrman  of  the  Paries-  Subr 
committee  for  two  successive  O^- 
gresses.  at  the  request  of  nrfUlp 
Burton  when  he  yielded  up  thatsub- 
committee  chairmanship.  After  he 
passed  away,  we  made  it  a  separate 
subcommittee  again  and  the  gentie- 
man from  MinnesoU  [Mr.  Vsireol  Is 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  of  chairing 
it 

I  have  consistently  opposed  naming 
natloaal  parks  for  individuals,  and  I 
wlU  continue  to  oppose  it  This  bill 
would  not  name  a  national  park  for  an 
individual:  it  would  simply  name  a  wU- 
demess area  for  an  IndlvlduaL 

Now,  the  Park  Service  may  think 
that  its  wUdemess  areas  are  superior 
to  the  doaen  or  more  wUdemess  areas 
in  Vba  other  parts  of  the  nati<mal  wU-. 
demess  system  that  are  named  for  in- 
divlduids;  I  happen  to  think  these  in- 
clude amne  magnificent  wilderness 
areas  comparable  to  any  wUdemess  in 
the  partes.  Nor  do  I  see  anything 
wrong  with  naming  a  wUdemess  area 
for  a  poUtidan  or  any  reason  why  we 
should'exdude  a  person  because  he  is 
a  politiclan.^The  real  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves  is:  Does  the  individual 
merit  having  a  wUdemess  named  for 
him?  Is  it  appropriate? 

If  tha%  was  ever  anybody  in  this 
House  who  deserved  to  have  a  wilder- 
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•ifft  Mmwl  for  hlB.  It  to  PhllUp 
Burton.  I  vouM  oppoae  naminc  it  for 
JUR  any  poUtleten.  and  I  am  not  ex- 
eludiiic  ayidf  in  that.  But  I  certainly 
think  Phillip  Btirton  meriU  thte  in  an 
aliaolutely  eztraiwdlpary  way.  It  doea 
not  create  any  precedent  that  will 
placue  us  in  the  future,  for  a  very 
simple  reason:  Phillip  Burton's 
achievements  vin  conservation  idaee 
him  in  a  class  occupied  by  very  few 
people  who  have  served  in  this  House. 
If  we  follow  the  standard  set  by  hto 
achievements  in  thto  field,  we  will 
rarely  be  called  upon  to  repeat  thto 
Idnd  of  lectolatkm  in  the  future. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  a 
minutes  to  the  dtstingutohed  delegate, 
the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
[Mr.  OS  Loool. 

Mr.  BB  LUQO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  HJt  1373  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
thto  legtolaUon  which  wlU  designate 
the  2S.00O-aere  wfldemess  located 
within  the  Point  Reyes  National  8ea- 
shme  in  California  as  the  Fliflllp 
Burton  WOdemess. 

Phil  Burton  was.  without  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  finest  raiea  I  have  ever  met. 
It  was  a  prlvflege  to  have  hto  friend- 
ship and  to  work  with  him  on  issues  so 
crucial  to  the  poor  and  the  underprivi- 
leged, to  the  ecologkml  future  of  our 
Natloo.  and  to  the  territories  of  our 
Nation. 

He  was  a  man  driven,  and  <me  won- 
ders in  retrospect  If  he  did  not  have 
some  premonltkm  that  he  had  but  lim- 
ited time  to  aocompUsh  hto  aoals. 

And  what  goato  they  were.  He 
b«eame  the  conscience  of  tids  House, 
and*  had*  he  cared  about  publicity  he 
might  even  have  become  known  as  the 
cjnsctence  of  the  Nation.  Por  he  took 
tm  issues  that  had  no  champion^  that 
sam49  in  fact,  ran  from. 

One  of  hto  former  colleagues  said  of 
himf  "There's  only  one  constituency 
he  gtves  a  damn  about— the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  black  and  the  disabled." 

To  that  I  would  add  the  dtoenfran- 
chtoad  and  then  neglected  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of 
those  territories  will  be  f  wever  grate- 
ful to  Phil  Burton  fen-  hto  efforts,  guid- 
ance, and  counsel  cm  their  behalf. 

That  he  accomplished  so  much  to  a 
tribute  to  hto  tHilUant  command  of  the 
legislative  process  and  hto  miBterful 
use  of  power  that  left  «uny  In  -Mre. 
and  others  in  fmstratlmi.  It  toctill  and 
win  always  be  an  honar  for  me  that  he 
was  my  mentor. 

Hto  crusading  efforU  to  protect  the 
environment  are  legend.  In  an  obitu- 
ary in  the  National  Parks  magazine, 
he  was  quoted  as  aaylnr 

Tou  IpMNT  this  bustneai  of  proteetins  un- 
ipoOed  pisen  is  kind  of  like  »  raUston  to  me 
*  *  *.  We  really  have  only  10  yt»n  left  to 
lave  these  plaoea. 

Por  such  a  man  there  can  be  no 
more  fitting  memorial  than  the  sea- 
shore wilderness,  a  place  of  soaring 


cllfffe  and  unspoiled  beaches  next  to  a 
deep  and  surging  ocean:  So  majestic 
and  so  restlsas,  and  so  like  the  man 
hinaelf. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Callfmnla  [Mr. 
Lewis). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  ^>eakar.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  f  rcnn  the 
Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  as  Loool.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  sup- 
porting thto  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate my  views  with  thoae  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
noting  that  Phillip  Burton  was  one  of 
the  great  legtolaton  of  our  time,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  give  overwhelm- 
ing support  to  thto  bUL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  to  a  great  h<xu>r  for 
me  to  oome  to  the  floor  today  and  ex- 
press my  support  for  thto  measure 
which  would  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  legislators  thto  House  has 
seen,  Phillip  Burton  of  San  Francisco. 
I  do  not  do  so  lightly,  and  there  will  be 
a  bit  of  controversy,  I  suppose,  as  a 
result  of  it.  but  I  would  Uke  to  share 
with  my  coUeagues  my  own  experience 
over  the  years  in  the  business  of 
public  affairs  with  Phillip  Burton. 

The  first  time  I  had  the  privUege  of 
seeing  the  gentleman.  I  was  a  young 
student  in  San  Frandaco,  and  there 
was  a  group  meeting  in  a  park  not  far 
from  our  office  and  I  wandered  down 
there  during  lunch  to  see  what  these 
crasy  people  were. doing.  It  was  not 
Phillip  Burton  I  ms  seeing  that  day; 
hto  wife  Sala  was  the  qmkesperson. 

The  family  to  an  activist  family.  The 
family  to  Involved  in  public  affairs  in  a 
very,  very  serious  way. 

My  first  oiHwrttmlty  to  really  get  to 
know  Phillip  was  when  I  had  the  ques- 
tionable experience  of  carrying  on  the 
remwnslbillty^  for- reapportionment  In 
the  California  Legislature  from  the 
Republican  side.  Phllllp:  was  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  was  another  of  hto 
charges.  When  he  took  on  that  piece 
of  legislative  respcmsibility,  I  can  tell 
you  that  he  did  hto  homework,  he  did 
it  well,  and  he  did  it  with  a  vengeance. 
I  grew  to  admire  him  deeply  for  hto 
commitment  and  hto  capacity.  I  cannot 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  always  agreed  with  him.  Just  in  thto 
last  go-round,  he  left  my  house  out  of 
my  district.  Nonetheless,  he  did  hto  Job 
thoroughly,  and  he  did  It  in  that  case 
as  a  partisan  and  most  effectively. 

When  it  came  to  other  forma  of  leg- 
islation in  the  House,  I  think,  at  least 


in  my  azperlenoe,  l%illlp  Burton 
without  peer.  He  was  ctmunltted  and 
he  reeocniaed  the  reality  that  all  of  us 
would  serve  better  if  we  came  to  the 
floor  presuming  that  we  did  not  have 
all  the  answers  to  all  the  problems 
that  were  around,  but.  rathet.  that 
you  should  select  those  areas  of  public 
affairs  where  you  truly  want  to  hava 
an  impact,  then  do  your  homework 
and  plan  your  direction  one  step  at  a 
time.  He  did  that  with  great  care. 

In  the  field  we  are  dealing  with 
today,  that  is.  the  country's  wilder- 
ness. Phllllp  Burton  became  a  master. 
I  must  relate  one  of  the  asides  that  to 
most  interesting  about  the  work  he  did 
here.  He  almost  went  out  of  hto  way 
not  to  visit  those  areaa.  He  was  not  ex- 
actly an  outdoorsman  himself.  He  did 
most  of  hto  work  inside  hto  office  or  at 
home  at  night  I  once,  in  Hi«mi«ri»n 
wilderness  prospects  for  my  desert, 
threatened  to  take  him  to  the  desert 
in  August  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
he  smarted  hto  woric.  Just  to  try  to  dis- 
courage him  a  Mt  But  having  said 
that,  Phllllp  created  an  atmosphere 
and  an  environment.  If  you  will.  In  thto 
House  in  which  Members  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  reoognlaed  the  impwtance 
and  the  responsibility  that  we  have  to 
preserve  that  which  to  most  critical  to 
us.  And  what  issue  of  more  importance 
could  there  be  than  our  wilderness? 

Phillip  Burton  as  a  Democrat  could 
serve  as  a  point  of  study  for  those  who 
would  be  effective  partisans  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  I  recall 
him  on  more  than  one  occasion  de- 
scribing the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  WauebU  as  "a  professional 
who  played  hardball  but  who  was  seri- 
ous about  hto  business." 

Phillip  Burton  in  thto  House  created 
a  following  on  hto  side  of  the  aisle  that 
I  think  we  will  long  wait  to  see  in  the 
future. 

D1650 

For  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
most  of  our  problems  are  not  purely 
partisan  problems,  it  seems  to  me  that 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Republi- 
can party  should  practice  the  buainess 
of  doing  our  homeworic.  of  attonptlng 
to  affect  public  policy  progressively 
and  recognizing  that  we  have  a  respon- 
slUllty  from  time  to  time  to  govern  as 
welL 

Thto  precedent,  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, will  not  be  a  precedent  that  to 
oft  repeated.  It  to  not  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  go  aroimd  renaming 
locations  in  the  country  after  Member 
after  Member.  As  a  practical  fact  of 
life.  It  to  a  recognition  of  the  reality 
that  Phillip  Burton  was  the  only 
person  who  could  have  or  will  in  the 
future  have  the  kind  of  impact  that 
thto  House  hss  brought  forth  In  terms 
of  thto  critical  area  of  public  responsi- 
bility. 
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Mr.  8EIBBRI INO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman ;  ield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  o|  California.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Q^eakar,  I 
would  like  to  a^odate  myadf  wHli  the 
gentleman's  reiMrks,  which  are  really 
very  fine.  j 

Phllllp  Burtoawas  a  great  legislator, 
not  only  because  he  had  a  supetli^ve 
sense  of  thie  way  the  leglslattve  process 
works,  not  onlylbecause  he  had  the  In- 
tellect and  th^  drive  to  get  things 
done,  but,  mosi  important  of  aU.  he 
had  a  heart  Hh  loved  creating  paries 
snd  wUdemess  areas,  not  Just  becauae 
he  thought  It  was  a  nipe  thing  to  do, 
but  becauae  he  thotvht  about  the 
people  who  woiild  be  enjoying  them, 
even  if  he  novel-  would.  That  to 
thing  we  as  legislators  need  to 
ber.  that  a^en  all  to  said  and  done, 
you  have  to  hate  a  heart  or  your  life 
wont  amount  to  a  row  of  beana. 

Mr.  LEWIS  df  Callfbmla.  Well,  let 
me  say  in  doaihg  that  Sals  Buaxoir, 
Philip's  wife,  and  our  ccdleague,  to 
here  on  the  floor.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  en4  my  remarka  without 
extending  both  my  affection  and  my 
respect  for  her  as  welL 

It  to  erftlcal  f «-  us  to  realise  that 
good  lawyers  go<  in  the  courtroon^  and 
they  do  battle,  but  they  reqpeet  moat 
their  .opponents  who  are  effective, 
who  are  fair,  who  are  tough,  and 
whose  word  to  gbod. 

Above  all  thfcigs.  Phillip  Burton's 
word  was  good.  ' 

Mr.  PA8HAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mt-.^  urwiS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  £rom 
California. 

Mr.  PASHAY!AN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
would  like  to  aa^odate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remkrks. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fttim  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  iMB^UKl. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Bfpetkxst,  I  woul4  like  to  say  a  few  brief 
words  In  supp(»«  of  H  Jt  1373  to  d^g- 
nate  25,000  acr^B  of  the  Point  Reyes 
National  SeaahoM  in  California  as  the 
Phillip  Burton  ^demess. 

Ab  a  oosponsonof  thto  legislation  and 
as  a  perstmal  friend  of  Phil  Burton.  I 
believe  that  hanang  a  wndemess  in  hto 
honor  to  a  small  tribute  to  a  very  big 
man.  It  to  a  symoollc  gesture  to  remind 
us  today  and  n^w  generations  tomor- 
row that  one  peiton  can  make  a  differ- 
ence, can  bring  4bout  change,  and  can 
fight  against  the  odds  and  win.  No 
single  individual  In  my  llfetiitoe  did 
more  to  set  asl4e  landscapes  for  our 
future  than  Philip  Burfam.  PhU'a-fln- . 
gerprints  can  be  if  ound  on  the  mapa  of 
our  most  sacredi  environmental  treas- 
ures—from LakelTahoe  to  the  Califor- 
nia wilderness  to  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

And  Phil  did  all  of  thto  for  the 
American  people,  to  ensure  that  rich 


or  poor  we  would  all  inherit  a  grand 
national  estate  to  aUoy  forever.  The 
fkvlts  of  hto  labor  are  ours,  but  there 
to  no  question  that  he  enjoyed  the 
wotkltsdf. 

Phil  Burton  gave  Uito  Nation  the  gift 
of  hto  labor.  Dedicating  the  Phllllp 
Burton  Wilderness  In  hto  honor  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  work  that 
he  expects  us  to  carry  on.  I.  for  one, 
would  hate  to  dlssppolnt  him. 

The  Issue  Yuan  to  not  one  of  prece- 
dent Fhfl  'Burton  was  never  bound  Iqr 
such  narrow  concepts.  Yet,  there  are 
not  many  features  in  our  national 
paifca  named  for  Individuals.  There  are 
not  aaany  PhU  Burtoha,  either.  He  de- 
sn-ves  thto  honor.  That  to  the  only 
lasue. 

Mr.  ^eaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  yea  on  HJl.  1373. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  £^)eaker.  I 
jfleld  myself  such  time  ss  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ft>eaka'.  I  rise  in  support  of  thto 
leglslatkHL 

I  should  like  to  add  in  addition  to 
the  supetD  remarks  from  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  f n^  California 
[Mr.  Ixwnl  that  not  only  did  Phillip 
Burton  do  hto  homework,  but  he  prac- 
tloed  anotho-  of  that  part  of  politics, 
that  one  could  always  talk  to  Phillip.  I 
certainly  found  myself  99  percent  of 
the  time  in  opposition  on  issues  to  the 
positions  that  he  had  taken,  but  if 
aiiybody  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  sit- 
ting down  and  talking  something  over 
and  reasoning  it  out  Phillip  Burton 
was  that  man. 

I  think  perhaps^  all  of  us  might 
remind  ourselves  that  if  we  were  to  do 
a  Uttle  bit  more  of  that  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  very  good  btisiness  of  the 
House  might  be  expedited. 

Mr.  e^>eaker,  as  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us.  I  rise  in  full  support 
of  HJt  1373.  Thto  bill  has  been  devel- 
oped In  a  bipartisan  effort  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. It  enjoys  bipartisan  support 
today. 

It  was  Just  a  few  days  removed  from 
2  years  since  thto  body  lost  Phllllp 
Burton.  Hto  loss  shocked  us  all.  Phillip 
Burton  was  garrulous,  rambunctious, ' 
emotional,  cunning,  brilliant  and 
forthright. 

The  Issue  before  us  today  to  a  simple 
extenakm  of  the  recognition  thto  body 
and  thto  Nation  feeto  for  the  master 
politician  that  was  Phillip  Burton. 
PaiiES  and  seashores  and '  wilderness 
areas  In  and  aroimd  San  Francisco 
were  of  keen  interest  to  Phillip 
Burton.  The  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  to  but  one  of  the  jewete  he 
hdped  to  carve. 

If  polities  to  an  art,  no  arttot  painted 
with  a  m<»e  deft  touch  than  Phillip 
Burton.  Today,  it  to  only  fitting  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  com- 
plete the  portrait  that  has  become  the 


The  land  In  queatbm  today,  some 
25,000  aoes,  to  a  small  comer  of  wQ- 
demeaa.  It  does  not  measure  the  man, 
nor  to  It  Intended  to  do  so.  It  mily  sets 
aside  a  small  portion  of  the  Federal 
estate  as  a  remhider  of  the  legtolattve 
skllto  that  he  iwactkxd  with  the  fury 
of  the  Sun  Itself. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Skieaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
CalifomU  [Mrs.  Bozxa]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  E^Maker.  Point 
Reyes  WUdemess  Area  to  in  the  heart 
of  my  district  so  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  here  today  at  thjs  historic  moment 
I  can  say  that  In  1962  when  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashwe  came  into  ex- 
istence, it  was  becauae  of  the  hard 
work  of  Congressman  Clem  Miller  and 
we  do  have  the  visitors  facility  there 
named  after  Clem  Miller. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appro- 
priate than  to  name  thto  wlldwness 
area  after  the  late  great  Phillip 
Burton. 

I  would  read  from  the  c(»nmlttee 
report  because  I  think  it  explains 
really  why  thto  to  being  done: 

The  effort  to  obtain  enactmetat  of  this  wil- 
demeH  deelsnatloo  was  led  by  ReptcMota- 
Uve  Phillip  Burton.  Repraentathre  Burton 
worked  tireleHly  to  obtain  pasnce  of  the 
CalifomU  ^mdemen  Act.  fliat  introdudiw 
a  bai  In  the  Mth  OancrcM  which  paaed  the 
House  but  was  aot  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 
A  simflar  Mil  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Burton 
in  the  9Tth  Consreai  but  was  not  acted  upon 
in  the  Senate. 

Phil  Burton  did  not  give  iq>  until 
that  bill  finally  did  pass  and  hto  wife. 
Sala.  played  a  very  Important  role  In 
that 

Thto  wilderness  area  to  magnificent 
It  to  visited  by  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans.  I  think  the  American 
people  who  go  through  that  park 
ought  to  know  that  one  person  can 
make  a  difference.  And  PhU  Burton 
made  that  difference.  What  does 
naming  thto  area  after  PhO  Burton 
mean?  I  hope  some  of  my  coUeagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 'wUl 
listen  to  this,  because  what  thto  really 
means  to  that  when  people  fmn  aU 
over  America  and  from  aU  ovw  the 
world  go  through  thto  magnificent  fa- 
culty, thto  beautiful  wlldemess  area  in 
Point  Reyes,  they  wIU  know  by  the 
signs  that  are  posted  along  Uie  way 
that  it  was  PhlUIp  Burton  who  made  It 
possible. 

I  think  thto  to  fltUng. 
•  Mr.  LEVINS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  1373.  legislation  which 
designates  the  25.370-acre  wUdemess 
located  within  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,  CA,  as  the  PhllUp 
Burton  WUdemess. 

Former  Representative  Burton  was  a 
dear  friend  who  dedicated  hto  life  to 
the  protection  of  oiir  predous  natural 
resources.  He  was  a  leader  In  efforts  to 
establish  wUdemess  areas  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  preservation  of  wU- 
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deracH  ai«M  In  Ckllfornia.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  the  wOdemeai  area  eetab- 
Uataed  In  10Te.  which  Ilea  within  the 
IH>int  Reyca  Natknal  Seaihwe.  should 
bear  Phfl'i  name. 

For  doae  to  «  yean,  the  California 
wUdemeea  bill  had  bcoi  embroiled  in 
ocmtrovefsy.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
hard-fousht  wildemeas  bills  consid- 
end  by  CongresB.  as  conservatlonlsta 
aoucht  protection  of  the  forest  land 
which  development  Interests  attempt- 
ed to  keep  open  to  timbertnc.  mining, 
•nd  real  estate. 

The  foundation  of  the  Calif  omU 
wilderness  bill  signed  by  President 
Reagan  late  last  year  was  laid  iHlmart- 
ly  by  the  work  of  Phil  Burton,  who 
had  crafted  a  version  of  the  bill  whidi 
set  asi^  2.33  mllUon  acres  ef  land  as 
wHdonesB.  The  leglslatiMi.  an  amend- 
ed version  of  the  Burton  bill,  desig- 
nates as  wilderness  1.8  million  forest 
acres,  a  oompromlse  reached  by  Sena- 
tors CBAintoii  and  WnsoM  between 
the  Burton  bill  and  the  1.3  milUon- 
•ete  prc^Msal  supported  by  the 
Refligan  administration. 

The  bill  also  preserves  83  miles  of 
Califtvnia's  Tuidumne  River  in  its 
wHd  state,  revoking  a  permit  for  a  dam 
being  planned  there.  And  It  protects 
If  <mo  Lake,  a  huge  inland  sea  near  I^s 
Angeles  rich  in  waterf^l  and  ancient 
geological  fwmatlans.  by  designating 
it  as  a  Federal  scenic  area. 

Phil  Burton  recognised  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  these  precious 
areas  for  future  generations,  and  he 
nlPHytort  tof  many  years  to  do  so.  By 
the  simiAe  step  of  naming  one  of  these 
wilderness  areas  for  htm.  Congress  will 
ensure  that  Phfl  will  be  honored,  not 
Just  by  those  who  knew  him  and  were 
his  friends,  btit  by  future  generations 
as  welL 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
salute  Phil  Burton  by  supporting  HJl. 

13W.» 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  north  of 
San  Francisco  is  a  majestic  and  beauti- 
ful peninsula  which  we  set  aside  in 
1982  as  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore. 

Over  the  yeam  since  then  we  took 
Ttiany  steps  t*  develop  and  protect  this 
unique  reaouroe.  Phil  Burton  had. 
shall  we  say.  a  hand  in  these  actions. 

In  fact,  as  we  all  kmw,  neither  Point 
Reyes  nor  any  other  national  park, 
recreation  area.  «■  wUdemess  area 
anywhere  in  this  Nation  would  be  the 
same  If  it  were  not  f  <»■  PhiL 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Phil  Burton 
fnt—  him.  And  those  of  us  who  know 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  are 
forever  in  his  debt 

The  administration  opposed  this  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  naming  this  wil- 
derness area  after  Phil  seta  a  new 
precedent. 

One  can  imagine  how  Phil  would 
have  responded  to  such  an  administra- 
tion position. 
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Let  us  do  what  our  colleague  would 
have  done,  and  Ignore  such  shortsight- 
ed advice.  ^  ^  * 
Let  us  do  the  right  thing,  and  adopt 
HJl.  1373  and  name  the  wilderness 
areas  of  Point  Reyes  after  Phillip 
Burton.9 

•  Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislati<m  before  us  today  to  desig- 
nate 35.370  acres  of  wUdemess  within 
the  Point  Reyes'  National  fieashore. 
CA.  as  the  "Phillip  Burton  Wilder- 
ness" deserves  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  House. 

The  legacy  of  Phil  Burton's  achieve- 
ments as  perhaps  this  country's  most 
visionary  and  skillful  cunservatlonlst  Is 
understood  and  appreciated  best  by 
those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Armed  with  his  un- 
shakable dedieatlim  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  bli  superior  undorstandtng 
of  the  legislative  process.  Phfl  was  able 
to  move  legislation  through  the  House 
against  almost  impossible  odds.  He 
won  legislation  that  doubled  the  siie 
of  our  wildemeas  areas,  almost  dou- 
Ued  the  siae  of  the  WUd  and  Sooilc 
Rivers  System,  and  tripled  the  stee  of 
the  National  Trafls  System. 

One  of  the  many  major  legislative 
successes  for  PhU  was  the  expansion 
of  the  Point  Reyes'  National  Seashore 
cloae  to  his  home  of  San  Frandaoo.  He 
shepherded  legislation  three  times 
through  the  House  which  extosded  its 
boundaries  and  he  sponsored  the  biU 
in  1978  which  established  the  wUder- 
ness  area  within  Potait  Reyes. 

No  single  legislator  has  worked  more 
passionately  to  protect  our  natural  In- 
heritance than  JfiH  Burtim  did.  To  his 
memory,  and  to  the  legacy  he  left  us. 
we  owe  this  personal  tribute.* 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
^leaker.  I  rtae  today  in  support  of 
HJl.  1373.  a  bUl  to  designate  the  wU- 
demess in  the  Point  Reyes'  National 
Seashore  as  the  "Phillip  Burton  WU- 
demeo."  This  bUl  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  over  100  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  and  a  majority  of  the 
Calif omia  delegation. 

As  chairman  of  the  California  Demo- 
cratic congressional  delegation.  I  know 
I  speak  for  all  of  my  coUeagues  in 
thanking  Congreannan  Baucs  Vcmo 
for  swiftly  bringing  HJL  1373  to  the 
floor.  I'd  also  like  to  eznressoitfgrati- 
tude  to  Congressman  Jomi  Siism.iHO 
for  introducing  this  legislation  that 
recognises  the  vast  accomplishmenU 
of  a  man  we  all  admired  and  dearly 
miss.  There  is  a  tremendous  void  in 
the  delegation  without  PhU  Burton. 
Tet,  we  aU  find  comfort  in  the 
memory  of  Ms  determination  and  iws- 
slon  for  the  environment.  We  think  of 
PhU  each  day.  and  his  memory  gives 
us  added  inspiration  to  carry  on  his 
work. 

PhU  did  more  than  perhaps  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  to  enhance 


the  Nation's  parks  and  wUdemess.  He 
fought  to  win.  not  for  himself,  but  for 
the  millions  of  people  who  would  ben- 
efit from  his  actions.  ConservationisU 
throughout  the  world  have  applauded 
PhO  for  his  victories  and  future  gen- 
erattcms  wlU  reap  the  rewards  of  his 
legacy. 

PhU's  envlranmental  triumphs  were 
extensive.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Paric's  Subcommittee,  he  virtuaUy 
doubled  the  sise  of  the  Nation's  park 
systOB.  In  California  alone  PhU's  un- 
relenting efforts  resulted  in  the  ex- 
puislMi  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  the  establishment  of  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreational  Area,  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreaticmal  Area,  and  protection  for 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

There  are  other  significant  accom- 
plishments one  of  which  I  know  is 
very  fresh  in  all  our  minds.  It  was  PhU 
who  laid  the  groundworic  tor  the  Cali- 
fornia WUdemess  Act  which  passed 
the  Congress  last  year.  That  grand  leg- 
islation, which  was  the  product  of  4 
years  of  dedicated  work  by  Phil,  desig- 
nated U  mUUon  acres  of  land  In  Cali- 
fornia as  n«t4""*^  wUdemess. 

And  of  course  today  especially  we 
must  recognise  PhU's  efforts  to  help 
preserve  the  Point  Reyes'  NatKmal 
Seashore.  Located  less  than  a  half 
hour  from  his  beloved  San  Ftandsco. 
Point  Reyes  Is  truly  an  outstanding  re- 
source which  is  valued  for  its  long 
beaches  badMd  by  taU  cUffs.  lagoons, 
and  forested  ridges.  In  1074,  ItTS.  and 
1960.  PhU  sucoeasfully  enlarged  this 
beautiful  area.  He  also  triumphed  in 
1978  when  over  25.000  acres  within  the 
Point  Reyes'  National  Seashore  re- 
ceived wUdemess  designation. 

PhU  fought  to  preserve  places  nke 
Point  Reyes  because  he  understood 
the  need  for  natural  open  space  which 
woiUd  provide  beauty  and  solitude  for 
those  who  sought  refuge  from  our 
crowded  hectic  urban  Ufe.  Developers 
he  knew  were  eager  to  build.  PhU  was 
concerned  with  this  and  wanted  to 
ensuro  that  future  generations  could 
enjoy  and  explore  qature's  generous 
offerings.  We  are  aU  de^ly  grateful  to 
PhU  for  his  foresight  and  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speakjtr,  In  view  of  PhU's  leader- 
ship and  commitment  on  wUdemess 
and  park  issues  and  his  work  on  behalf 
of  Point  Reyes.  I  beUeve  It  te  only  fit- 
ting and  appropriate  that  th^  wUder- 
ness  in  the  Point  Reyes'  National  Sea- 
shore be  designated  as  the  PhUllp 
Burton  WUdemess.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  1373.* 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  measure  before 
us.  HJl.  1373.  which  would  designate 
Point  Reyes'  National  Seashore  WU- 
demess as  the  "PhUlip  Burton  WUder- 
ness." 
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Burton.  He  was  %  leader  in  briaging 
new  areas  under  irUdemess  protection 
and  he  was  instntnental  in  wtpanrting 
our  Nation's  park  kystem. 

As  an  advocatajto"  ttie  envlroament 
and  wUdemess.  I^  stood  taU  Uke  a 
California  redwood  tree  in  the  Con- 
gress. His  achievements  still  reach 
toward  the  sky,  like  the  boughs  of 
those  mighty  trees. 

There  are  othor  memorials  to  the 
successes  of  Congressman  Burton.  But 
there  are  none  t^at  I  think  he  would 
have  appreciated  knore,  than  having  a 
wUdemess  area  which  he  woifced  hard 
to  create,  named  Ih  his  honor. 

I  urge  my  ooUengues  to  Join  me  in 
honming  the  motory  of  CwigrMnnan 
Burton  and  vote  t6  pass  HJl.  Wttjm 

Mr.  PASHATApf.  Mr.  ftMSker.  I 
yield  back  the  balanoe  of  my  tfme. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  ^t  my  time. 

The  SPBAKEIl  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  fqom  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vnrao]  that  the  I  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  tli|e  bUl.  HJl.  1373.  as 
amended. 

The  question  wip  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Qoeaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  <m  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  m«ke  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.       ' 

The  SPEAKER  ipro  tonpore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  nlle  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announoemtet.  further  proeeed- 
ings  on  this  motion  wiU  be  postpooed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 

aSnSALLBATS 

Mr.  VBNTO.  ilr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consei  tt  that  all  Membos 
may  have  5  legtada  Uve  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  IJieir  remarks  on  the 
bUl  Just  condteef. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  ,td  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  fromltinnesota? 

There  was  no  ooection. 


AMENDMENTS     WITH 
TO  n.S.  SENTENCING  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  CON  VERS.  [Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the 
(H.R.  1847)  to 
States  Code. 
Sentencing 

The  Clerk 


and  pass  the  bOl 
titte  SB.  United 
respect  to  the  XJA. 
Ion. 
I  f oUows: 

HJt  1847 

Be  it  enacted  6y  tke  Senate  and  Homae  of 
ttepntentativei  of  the  United  Statu  of 
Ameriea  in  Oongre$$  ataembled,  TiMt  chap- 
ter 68  (relaUnr  to  Uiilted  States  Senteneinc 
CommiHion)  of  UtIeiM.  United  Statea  Code. 
Is  smended — 

(1)  in  section  M14a),  by  ■triUnc  out  "in 
regular  active  aervlo^':  and 

(3)  in  aecUon  MStbXS).  by  addinc  after 
"CommiHion."  the  k/Uomtng  new  sentence: 
"Before  the  appointment  of  the  tirat  Chair- 


^^ 


^Ai 


the  AdBBialatntiTe  Offloe  of  the 
United  States  Ooorts  any  make  raquests  for 
aiirr inrrfiitti'Tit  tor  the  fViiwwIssini) " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempme.  Is  a 
seeond  demanded? 

Mr.  OEKA&  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  demand 
a  second.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wlU  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

Thwe  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Coii- 
Tasl  wfll  be  rsoogniaed  tor  20  minutes 
and  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  GoDis]  wOl  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  reoogntees  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Comrxis]. 

Mr.  CONTER&  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mysdf  sudi  time  ss  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  indude  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bUl  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker  HJl. 
1847  makes  two  minor  amendments  to 
the  Sentendng  Retorm  Act  of  1984. 
which  was  enacted  last  year  as  one  of 
the  crime  provisions  of  the  continuing 
resolutiCHL  The  biU  seeks  to  resolve 
some  iMoblems  that  are  interfering 
with  the  lnv>lementation  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Reform  Act.  The  act  calls  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
seven-member.  Presidentially  appoint- 
ed Sentencing  Cinnmission  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  tn  the  Judicial 
BruodL  The  Commission  is  to  issue 
sentencing  guidelines  that  wiU  limit  Ji- 
dldal  discretion  in  the  imposition  of 


The  act  requires  the  President  to  ap- 
plet the  Commissioners  after  consult- 
ing with  a  broad  spectrum  of  groups 
involved  in,  or  affected  by  the  criminal 
Justice  system.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence is  required  to  recommend  six  per- 
sons for  the  three  positi<His  on  the 
Commission  that  are  reserved  for 
active  Federal  Judges. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commis- 
sion  was  tff ective  whm  the  legislation 
was  signed:  most  other  provisions  of 
the  act  become  effective  on  November 
i,  1988.  The  guidelines,  however.  wlU 
not  become  effective  until  6  months 
after  they  have  been  submitted,  along 
with  a  repent  about  the  guidelines,  to 
Congress.  Thus,  if  the  guidelines  are 
to  be  in  place  when  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
visions become  effective,  they  must  be 
submitted  tq  Congress  no  later  than 
May  1, 1988. 

Almost  8  months  after  the  act  was 
signed  no  commissioners  have  been  i4>- 
pcteted.  WhUe  the  Commission  origi- 
nally had  18  months  in  which  it  could 


fulfDl  tto  task  and  stUl  have  the  guide- 
lines in  idace  on  time,  it  now  has  13. 
S&ioe  the  nominees  are  subject  to 
Senate  oonfirauititm,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  commissioners  can  take  office 
until  late  April  at  the  earilest,  which 
leaves  the  Commlssl<»  only  a  year  to 
complete  its  work. 

According  to  testimony  last  we^  at 
a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  the  delay  Is  partiy 
due  to  the  legislaUim's  authorizing 
only  the  Commission  to  submit  a 
budget.  The  legislation  includes  no  ex- 
press autdiorisatlon  for  funds.  Since, 
unlike  most  independent  commissions, 
the  Sentencing  Commission  is  in  the 
Jttdlcisl  rather  than  the  executive 
l»andi.  the  administration  does  not 
believe  it  is  authorised  to  request  an 
appropriation.  Normal  congressional 
procedures  require  an  administrative 
or  Judicial  request  for  appropriations. 
Since  there  are  no  funds  to  pay  com- 
missioners, and  there  are  no  commis- 
sioners, there  is  no  one  to  request 
funds.  In  addition,  the  Chief  Justice 
earlier  declined  to  submit  a  list  of  rec- 
ommended Judicial  c(Mnmissioners  be- 
cause of  ccmcems  about  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Federal  Judges  that 
would  result  from  the  appolntinent  of 
fuU-tlme  Federal  Judges  as  commis- 
sioners. 

Judge  Gerald  Bard  TJoflat,  testify- 
ing cm  iMdudf  of  the  Judicial  Confa-- 
enoe,  stated  at  the  hearing  that  the 
Presidoit  wiU  receive  a  list  of  recom- 
mendations from  the  C<mference 
within  a  matto*  of  days.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  testified  that  this  wUl 
aUow  the  President  to  complete  the 
final  selection  process.  These  devek«>- 
maits,  however,  do  not  resolve  the 
funding  problems.  In  addition,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  retains  its  concerns 
regarding  the  restriction  to  active 
Judges. 

This  biU  resolves  these  problems  by 
authorizing  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  to  request 
a  budget  for  the  Commission  and  al- 
lowing the  President  to  appoint  sailor, 
as  weU  as  active.  Federal  Judges  to  the 
Commissimi.  I  fully  expect,  however, 
that  the  appointment  wiU  include  one 
or  more  active  Judges.  The  legislation 
has  the  sunmrt  of  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. We  have  chasm  to  bypass 
committee  deUberatlons  and  place  the 
biU  on  the  suwension  calendar  be- 
cause time  is  critical  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  complete  its  woric  on  sched- 
ule. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
other  body  wiU  take  up  this  biU  before 
the  Easter  recess. 

The  f  aUure  to  have  the  Commission 
in  operation  by  this  late  date  raises  se- 
rious questions  about  the  abiUty  of  the 
Commission  to  adequately  perform  its 
duties  in  the  aUotted  time.  Both  Min- 
nesota and  Pennsylvania  established 
guidelines  commissiMls  in  1978.  Min- 
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DMoU'a  tuMeUnea  «ere  not  rabaaltted 
to  the  kdriature  untfl  early  1980.  and 
F«nniylvanlA'«  eurly  IMl.  Waahlnc- 
toB's  oommlHion.  created  in  1981.  sub- 
mitted tU  fuMdinee  in  1983  and  1984. 
Nev  York's  Sentenctnc  Commlakm  is 
also  behind  schedule.  U  SUte  exiwri- 
ence  is  any  indication,  we  cannot 
afYotd  additional  delay. 

It  nay  wdl  be  that.  In  time.  Con- 
gress will  decide  to  abandrai  this  new 
system.  Since  the  malorlty  of  the  Con- 
(Kas  and  the  President  have  decided 
to  gamble  on  its  success,  however,  all 
of  OS  must  Join  in  providing  the  best 
eavtrooment  f  «■  these  policies  to  suc- 
ceed. The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  will  continue  to  m<mitor  the 
implementatloa  of  the  act  to  avoid 
any  furth«' problems. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  urge  supixut  of  this 
legislaUML 

D  1700 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reoognlaes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Qtausl. 

Mr.  OEKAa  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first 
wish  to  put  on  the  record  my  personal 
ffwnmfwfatio"  to  the  chairman  of  the 
nibcommittee  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
the  quick  and  efficient  way  in  which 
he  brought  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islati(»  to  the  floor.  And  second,  for 
submerging  his  long-time  questioning 
of  the  wisdom  of  having  a  Sentencing 
Cmnmission  in  the  first  place  to  the 
need  to  implement  what  the  Congress 
has  already  spokm  on  behalf  of.  this 
new  type  of  sentencing  reform. 

I  wish  to  repeat  in  my  own  way  what 
the  gentleman  made  absolutely  clear, 
that  these  are  technical  dianges  of- 
fered CMily  in  the  qririt  of  trying  to  im- 
plement as  fast  as  possible  the  work  of 
the  Sentencing  Commission.  We  could 
not  have  foreseen,  or  perhaps  we 
should  have  foreseen  with  all  that  we 
do  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  about 
the  already  often  stated  backlog  that 
the  Federal  Court  System  has.  and 
maybe  it  would  have  been  prudoit  for 
us  to  have  iHtivided  at  the  outset  that 
the  President  should  have  the  right  to 
appoint  a  senior  judge  as  well  as  a  sit- 
ttag  Judge  on  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sim  component  of  the  Federal  Judges. 

We  did  not.  however,  foresee  that. 
This  bill  would  cure  that  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  the  original  designation  and 
crafting  of  the  bOL 

And  as  for  the  funding,  it  is  a  kind 
of  catch-22  which  we  are  attempting 
here  to  correct.  Since  there  is  no  Com- 
mission, there  is  no  Commission  ready 
to  request  funds.  Stooe  there  are  no 
funds,  the  Commission  cannot  oper- 
ate. That  catch-23  is  eliminated  with 
the  adopticm  of  this  bill  which  allows 
the  court  system  itself  to  request  the 
funds  in  order  to  get  one  of  its  babies 
goinr.  namely,  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission. 
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So  again  I  Join  the  ehairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  urging  the  immediate 
adoption  af  the  legislation.  It  will 
hasten  Vti0i  day  when  back  to  this  Con- 
gress win  come  a  set  of  sentencing 
guidelines  whl^  will  b^  able,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  better  suit  a  violent 
ertoie  with  buit4Kle  punishment,  and 
be  able  to  reward  the  entire  syston 
with  pfvdktability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
■uch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Roonio],  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  And  I  thank 
my  ranking  mhiortty  member  for  his 
generous  remarks. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislatk>n  which  is  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  and 
also  to  «'«mim»fwi  the  chairman  of  the 
subcmnmlttee  for  his  timely  action 
here  to  ensure  that  that  act  be  fully 
implemented. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Sen- 
tencing Reform  Act  last  year,  it  placed 
the  Sentendng  Commission  on  a  very 
tight  schedule.  Sentencing  guidelines 
must  be  submitted  by  May  of  next 
year  if  the  new  system  is  to  go  into 
effect  as  planned.  Tet  here  we  are  5 
months  after  the  law  was  enacted,  and 
5  months  after  commissioners  could 
have  been  appointed,  and  no  one  has 
been  nominated.  That  commisslonen 
have  not  yet  been  appointed  seriously 
endangers  meeting  the  statutory  time- 
table. Enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
therefore  important. 

For  over  a  decade  I  have  advocated— 
and  have  introduced  legislation  to 
achieve— reform  of  the  Federal  sen- 
tencing process.  I  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est pnnxments  of  Federal  sentencing 
guidelines,  and.  although  I  would  have 
preferred  enactment  of  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent guidelines  system.  I  believe  that 
the  Sentencing  Reform  Act.  when  im- 
plemented, will  be  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  the  chaos  that  cur- 
rently reigns  in  Federal  sentencing 
procedures.  We  must  do  everything 
necessary  to  ensure  that  it  fulfills  that 
potential. 

Three  positiaos  on  the  U.S.  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  are  reserved  for  Fed- 
eral Judges.  The  Sentencing  Reform 
Act  permits  only  active  Judges  to  fill 
these  positions.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorise the  apimintment  of  senior 
Judges  as  welL  My  only  concern  about 
this  provision  was  that  expanding  the 
field  of  potential  Judicial  Conference 
suggestions  for  the  commission  and 
the  time  that  may  be  required  to  proc- 
ess legldation  might  further  delay  the 
submission  of  the  list  to  the  President 
and  slow  down  the  nomination  proc- 
ess. A  represenUtlve  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  has  assured  the  commit- 
tee, however,  that  the  list  wlU  immedi- 


ately be  submitted  to  the  President  in 
accordance  with  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  including  the  requirement  that 
the  list  contain  the  names  of  active 
Judges. 

It  is  expected  that  at  least  one  or 
more  active  Judges  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  This  biU  will  give  the 
President  the  flexibility  to  appoint 
senior  Judges  as  well  as  active  Judges, 
however. 

The  second  problem  addressed  in 
this  bill  has  to  do  with  funding.  No 
funds  have  yet  been  appropriated  for 
the  Commission.  The  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  authorises  only  the  Com- 
mission to  request  funds,  but  there  are 
no  oonunisslonerB  yet  to  do  so.  This 
bill  authorises  the  Adminlstmtive 
Office  of  the  U.&  Courts  to  request 
initial  funding  Im  the  Commission. 

This  bni  is  oosponsored  by  a  biparti- 
san membership  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Judi- 
cial Ccmferenoe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  to  get  the  new  sentencing  proc- 
ess underway. 
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It  is  unfortimate  and  regrettable 
that  5  mtoiths  have  elapsed  since  this 
bill  was  enacted  into  law,  aiyl  that  no 
commissioners  have  yet  been  appoint- 
ed. Of  course,  we  have  no  control  over 
that  since  the  commissioners  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  after  re- 
ceiving recommendations  from  the  Ju- 
dicial Cooferenoe.  There  is  a  time'^ 
limit  that  has  ^>een  set  for  promulga- 
tion of  the  guidelines. 

The  Sentendnc  Comminion  propos- 
al that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
year  contained  a  jwovision  which  re- 
quired that  the  Judges  that  be  ap- 
pointed be  active  Judges.  So  it  is  not 
for  any  lack  of  any  prior  warning  or 
notice  on  our  side. 

We  have  been  assured  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  carry  out  that  assur- 
ance, that  this  list  how  will  finally  be 
presented  and  the  President  may  pro- 
ceed to  makf  the  necessary  appoint- 
ments to  begin  to  carry  out  the  kinds 
of  reforms  that  we  envision. 

I  want  to  ocmunend  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  his  sup- 
port Asaln.  this  is  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure and  X  urge  the  entire  body  to  act 
in  support  of  this  legislation  so  that 
we  may  actually  bring  about  sentenc- 
ing reform. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man  from  Cidifomla  (Mr.  LuhobsiiI. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
year  when  we  managed  to  pass  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Ccmtrol  Act  of 
1984.  through  a  rather  circuitous 
route  eventually,  one  of  the  prime 
parts  of  that  bill  was  the  sentencing 
reform.  This  was  on  the  Senate  side 
very  much  the  endeavor  of  many  years 


of  the  senior  Scfeiator  from  Maanchu- 
setts.  Senator  fOnmcDT;  it  was  biparti- 
san over  there. 

There  is.  I  guus.  very  little  dispute 
now  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  change. 
The  problem  thitt  has  ensued  is  one  of 
some  dispute  between  ourselves  and 
the  Judiciary  branch,  but  in  some  ways 
because  of  soihe  technical  amend- 
ments that  are  hecessary  to  allow  for 
the  proper  f  undfcig  mechanism. 

I  would  Just  t^ll  my  colleagues  who 
voted  for  this  liajor  crime  leglslatkxi 
last  year  that  the  sentencing  provi- 
sions being  amofig  the  centerpieces  of 
that  legislation,  that  this  simple  legis- 
lation here,  bipartisan  in  nature,  is  a 
means  to  achieve  that  which  we 
sought  last  timej 

It  is  simple  in  {terms  of  being  techni- 
cal in  nature;  it  does  nothing  more  or 
nothing  less  than  facilitating  the 
actual  Sentencing  Commission  that  we 
set  into  motion  Ikst  year  with  our  vote. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  need  extra 
legislation:  hut  II  think  this  Is  absolute- 
ly essentiaL  It  i$  unfortunate  that  we 
have  lost  about  &  months,  but  I  think 
IDerhaps  that  won't  be  overly  burden- 
some to  those  who  are  appointed  to 
this  Commlssioil,  and  I  would  suggciit 
that  our  colleagues  iiw*««mmMiy  vote 
in  support  of  tl^  legislation  so  that 
we  can  get  thei  Commission  off  the 
ground,  and  so  we  can  get  the  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  that  are  so  neoeanry  to 
the  overall  refo^  of  our  system  in 
place. 

I  thank  both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  f6r  his  timely  action, 
and  the  ranking  member  as  welL 

BCr.  CONTER$.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  so  I  yield 
back  the  balancti  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wauckb]. 

llr.  walker;  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
rise  in  oppositicm  to  the  bin  in  any 
way.  but  I  do  want  to  rise  and  qaestfcm 
the  procedure  hi  which  we  are  consid- 
ering the  bUl  hede  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  who 
have  indicated  Over  the  last  several 
weeks  that  scmieiof  us  on  the  minority 
side  seem  to  be  lomewhat  sensitive  to 
the  kind  of  procedures  used  around 
the  House. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  procedures 
that  cause  some  of  us  to  be  a  little 
leery  at  times.  A$  I  understand  it.  this 
bill  was  Introduded  to  the  House  yes- 
terday, and  alreiuly  today  we  have  it 
out  here  on  the  House  floor.  And  it 
was  done  last  ^eek  when  the  whip 
schedule  was  anhoimced;  this  bill  was 
not  on  the  schedule,  so  the  Members 
had  no  advance  Inotlflcatlon  of  it;  we 
f  oimd  out  basically  today  that  the  bUl 
was  going  to  oomje  up  on  the  floor,  and 
we  have  some  question  as  to  whether 
or  not— that  is  fair  warning. 

Now  the  othei!  day  when  we  had  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  minority  bringing 


the  Mdntyre  reaolutlon  to  the  floor, 
there  wa*  much  weeping  and  wailing 
and  ooostematlmi  on  the  House  floor 
about  the  fact  that  the  inlnority  would 
bring  this  i^eoe  of  legislation  out  on 
the  (kKV  despite  the  fact  that  the  mi- 
nority whip  had  announced  the  week 
before  that  that  was  a  possibility.. 

Now  we  have  a  bill  that  comes  out 
hen  onto  the  floor  with  no  advance 
notice  to  the  Members.  I  understand 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  couple  of 
other  bOls  later  on  today  that  are  also 
going  to  be  brought  ^>  the  floor  ftom 
the  ConnMttee  on  Ways  snd  Means, 
also  without  advance  notice,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  bills  which  only  cleared 
the  conomlttee  early  this  afternoon. 

I  think  that  those  who  find  us  being 
sensitive  from  time  to  time  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  required  to  legislate  with- 
out Indepth  knowledge  about  the  mat- 
ters before  us  will  look  at  these  par- 
ticular procedures  and  begin  to  under- 
stand that  there  In  fact  is  some  sensi- 
Uvlty. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  LUNCUIEN.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  upset,  but  I  wiU  tell  you 
that  this  is  bb)artisan  in  nature  and 
that  of  all  billB  I  would  object  to.  this 
is  not  the  <me. 

I  only  wish  that  the  comprehensive 
crime  package  had  come  up  as  quickly 
last  session.  We  ought  to  thank  our 
lucky  stars  we  got  this  here  so  fast, 
and  I  undnstand  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern, but  truly,  if  I  am  going  to  be  sur- 
prised on  anything.  I  would  love  to  be 
surprised  by  things  like  this. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  said  at  the  opening  of  my 
remaiks  that  I  do  not  intend  to  oppose 
the  bill:  I  understand  it  is  bipartisan.  I 
have  talked  to  the  gentleman  about  it. 

But  it  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
problem  that  we  are  seeing  all  too 
often  on  the  House  floor  with  regard 
to  legislative  scheduling.  It  Is  an- exam- 
ple of  the  fact  the  Chair  controls  the 
legislative  scheduling  and  often  does 
not  even  bother  to  consult  with  the 
minority  about  these  things. 

We  have  a  couple  of  bills,  as  I  say. 
coming  on  later  on  today  that  I  under- 
stand were  scheduled  without  even 
bothering  to  consult  with  the  minority 
leadership.  That  is  Just  totally  unac- 
ceptable 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require, 
simply  to  point  out,  as  did  the  gentle- 
man ttom  California  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkkr]  that 
In  this  particular  strategy.  I  am  in  full 
compUdiy  because  of  the  urgency  of 
the  matter. 

I  feel  that  there  wlU  be  occasions, 
many  oecasions  Just  like  the  one  at 
hand  in  which  the  two  parties  are 
going  to  be  able  to  agree  to  expedite 
legislation.  It  remains  for  watchdogs 
like  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WAUCBt]  and  others  to  monitor 


all  of  these  things  to  make  sure  that 
both  the  minority  is  informed  and 
that  there  is  a  general  agreement 
reached  before  expedition  of  legtela- 
tion  like  today's  example  could  be 
acted  upon. 

So  I  am  happy  that  we  are  able  to 
bring  this  legislatl<m  so  quickly  to  the 
floor  In  this  instance,  this  does  not 
mean  in  any  way  that  I  wlU  always 
ccMicede  that  this  procedure  is  the  best 
procedure  to  follow.  In  this  case  it  is. 

Mr.  e^ieaker.  I  yield  bade  the  bal- 
ance of  my  tta^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questkm  is  oa  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gmtleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Corms]  that  the  Hoiise  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Ull,  HJl.  1847. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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ADTHORIZINO  USE  OF  THE  CAP- 
ITOL ROTUNDA  IN  COMMEMO- 
RATINO  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  DEATH  OF  ULYS- 
SES S.  ORANT 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
susp^id  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
59)  ocHnmemorating  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Ulysses  S.  Orant. 
the  18th  Presldoit  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Ooii  Rst.  M 

Retcived  by  the  Hatue  of  RepnaeiUaHvea 
(the  Senate  coneurring).  That  the  rotunda 
of  the  United  States  Cai»ltal  i>  iMreby  au- 
thottaed  to  he  used  on  July  23. 1986.  fram  11 
to  11:30  o'cloek  ante  meridiem  for  a  ceremo- 
ny as  psrt  of  the  eammemoratkxi  of  the  an- 
nivemry  of  the  death  of-  Ulyaes  &  Grant, 
the  eltfiteenth  rwMeirt  of  the  United 
States.  Physiesi  preparations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  ceremony  shall  be  canted  out  in 
accordance  with  such  oonOltiaas  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Architect  of  the  CapitoL 

The  SFEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  moti<m. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oak*>]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  FuRZKLl  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman frimi  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakab]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion before  us  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
on  March  28. 19Vi.  This  proposed  cere- 
mony would  be  part  of  the  commemo- 
ration activities  of  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  our  18th  Presi- 
dent. Ulysses  S.  Orant.  The  VS.  Army 
and  the  Ulysses  S.  Orant  Association 
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of  nUDota  ure  the  omntwrfcmt  ewwdl- 
OMUam  theat  events. 

I  would  like  to  eommend  tbe  tentle- 
1—  trom  DUBOli  [Mr.  ObatI.  who  is 
In  the  Speaker^  chair  now.  I  know  the 
gentleman  wants  to  weak  on  this  reao- 
hrttwi  and  that  he  has  a  statement 
that  will  be  put  In  the  Raooaa.  As  the 
prime  9onMr  of  this  cooeurrent  reso- 
lution. I  know  how  mud)  it  means  to 
the  gentleman  and  his  constituents 
•nd.  Indeed,  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

'^iiT.  FRKNZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consmne. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  edio  the 
comments  (rf  the  gentlewaman  from 
Ohio  about  our  Speaker  and  remind 
Members  that  he  la  a  graduate  of  this 
illustrious  fommlttfm.  so  he  knows  a 
good  deal  on  this  subject. 

There  to  no  objection  to  this.  Insofar 

ss  I  am  aware,  and  the  minority  urges 
its  prompt  pssmge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
^ltf^^«ji«fahti  gentleman  horn  Illinois 
CMr.OaoxHMl. 

Mr.  OROIBBBO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
Ueman  for  yleldtaw.  and  I  congratulate 
the  gentlewaman  trom  Ohio  (Ms. 
Omub]  for  iwesenting  the  rotunda  of 
the  UJB.  Capitol  as  a  flttlnc  place  for  a 
memorial  for  the  gentleman  from  nil- 
nota.  Mr.  arant^-Oeneral  Grant,  the 
Oeli**^  gmilMiisii  mXitrnf]  home  is  in 
the  dlstriet  of  our  coDeacue.  Congreas- 
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I  have  been  watting  for  an  appropri- 
ate moment  to  bring  a  meamge  to  this 
Oongteas.  and  I  t***"^  I  may  have 
found  It.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  remind 
the  House  that  we  are  in  a  delicate 
stage  of  trade  negotiations  with  Uw 
Japanese  at  this  very  moment.  Their 
wflUngnem  to  open  their  domestic 
markets  to  our  teieconuniii?lcations  in- 
dintrles.  among  other*,  wOl  detoinine 
whether  protectionist  sentiment  in  the 
rvamem  and  fi*"««»  the  Hatlon  will  in- 
j  or  subside.  I  hope  that  the  Jap- 

wUl  aUopr  more  imputation  of 

American  products  because  tree  trade 
can  only  be  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries. 

In  this  very  House  of  Represmta- 
tlves.  though,  we  should  do  our  part  to 
demonstrate  the  <iuallty  of  our  own 
American-made  goodi.  During  the  ori- 
entation for  new  Membos  of  Congress 
late  last  year,  some  of  us  had  the  rare 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  T3JB.  Navy 
Chfdr  sing  in  Statuary  Hall  among  the 
monuments  to  the  great  heroes  of  our 
country.  But  something  cau^t  my  eye 
that  evening  which  disturbed  me.  It 
was  the  piano  that  was  used  to  accom- 
pany our  U.S.  aailots.  It  wes  not  a 
Wuilltaer.  Baldwin,  or  Steinway.  It 
was  a  TanaalUL  It  seemed  incredible  to 
me  that  the  VB.  Navy,  the  heroes  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  would  be  using  a 
Yamaha.  Now.  I  know  that  relations 
between  our  two  countries  have  im- 
proved over  the  past  40  years,  but  It 


.......^  to  me  to  be  more  appropriate 

for  a  UB.-made  piano  ttf  be  used 
during  that  apedal  event  in  that  hal- 
lowed Amolcan  shrtne  Statuary  HalL 
I  hope  that  by  July  ».  1MB.  there  wOl 
be  an  American-made  piano  avattable 
to  our  national  heroes  including  those 
of  days  past  Uke  the  menuMiallilng  of 
the  General  trom  Illinois  on  the  lOtth 
annlvenary  of  his  death  I  am  drafting 
a  resolution  to  assure  that  the  shrine 
of  American  democracy,  the  XJB.  Cap- 
itol. shaU  have  the  dignity  of  Am«l- 
can-made  accoutermenU  f  m*  such  serv- 
ices, and  hope  to  wnrk  with  another 
distinguished  T1Hn'**ff".  Chairman  Ax- 
innizio.  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  make  it  possible. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
only  to  observe  that  I  am  certainly 
^•A  those  singers  were  not  accompa- 
nied by  a  Tainaha  motorcycle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Ms.  OAKAR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  cmisume  to 
amuie  my  friend,  who  spoke  about  the 
need  to  have  American  products,  that 
I  very  much  agree  with  him.  I  do  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  I  could 
not  agree  more,  and  that  is  why  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  the  enormous  trade 
deficit  that  we  have  in  this  country.  I 
certainly  support  the  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  remits. 

Mr.  GROTBERO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
fiuther  requests  for  time.  Again  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
«U  his  fine  work  in  expeditiously  get- 
ting this  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  e^ieaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakax]  that  the  House  sumend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Ccmcurrent  Reaolution 
M. 


The  question  w«s  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

MsL  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remartcs  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  59.  the 
concurrent  resolution  jiist  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  USB  OP  THE  CAP- 
ITOL ROTUNDA  TO  COMMEMO- 
RATE DATS  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE OP  VICTIMS  OP  HOLO- 
CAUST 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  ooocurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  83)  authorising  the  rotunda  of 
the  UJB.  Ospltol  to  be  used  on  April  18. 
1968.  for  a  ceremmy  commemorating 
the  days  of  rememlvapce  of  victims  of 
the  Holocaust. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

&Ooii.lUs.S> 
Whenas  pofnant  to  the  Act  enUUed  "An 
Act  to  tiffWIt*'  the  United  Statw  Hcdocaiut 
llemoftel  OauneO"  sod  sppfoved  October  7. 
ItM  (M  Stat.  1M7).  the  United  SUtn  Holo- 
eamt  Bfemotlsl  Ooundl  Is  diraeted  to  pro- 
vide for  spproprtate  waja  for  the  Nstlon  to 
ooBunanoratc  the  days  of  membcanee  of 
netlBM  of  the  HolocaiMt.  at  an  annual,  na- 
tional, dvie  conunemoratian  of  the  Holo- 
eautt,  and  to  enooiuaae  and  vanaor  appro- 
priate obMrvanoM  of  racb  dairs  of  remem- 
taanoe  throuitoout  the  United  States: 

Whenas  pursuant  to  such  Act.  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  has  dei- 
ignated  Aprfl  14.  throuch  April  31.  IMS.  m 
"Days  of  Rememteanoe  of  Ylctims  of  tbe 
Holocaust":  and 

Wbereaa  the  United  SUtea  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Owiwfl  baa  reconunendad  tbat  a 
ooe-hour  ceremaoy  be  held  at  noon  on  April 
18.  1915.  oonslatinc  of  apeecbea,  readlnga 
and  mualGal  presentatlona  aa  part  of  the 
days  of  remembnuice  acUvltles:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Retolved  fry  Me  5eaa<e  rM«  HmueafKep- 
n»entaHve$  eoneurHngK  That  the  rotunda 
of  the  United  Statea  Capitol  la  hereby  au- 
thorised to  be  uaed  on  April  18.  1(88.  inm 
10  o'clock  ante  meridiem  until  3  o'doek  poat 
meridiem  for  a  ceremony  aa  part  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  daya  of  remembranoe  of 
vtctlma  o<  the  Holocauat.  Phyalcal  prepen- 
tiona  for  the  conduct  of  the  ceremony  ahall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  aueh  oon- 
dltkMW  aa  may  be  preacribed  by  the  Areiii- 
tect  of  the  CapltoL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
OAKAal  wUl  be  recognised  for  20  ndn- 
utes  and  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  FUmxL]  wUl  be  recognised  for 
20  minute*. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  OakasI. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolutkm  before  us  is  a  companion 
resolution  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 98.  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  aa  House  Administration 
on  March  28. 1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  established  in  October 
1980  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  Congress, 
has  each  year  since  1979  coordinated 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust  during  the  days 
of  remembrance.  Observances  are  held 
in  Washington.  DC,  and  in  States  and 
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cities  throughout  our  great  country. 
These  national  leeremonlas  have  been 
addressed  each  Jrear  by  the  PresldeBt. 
by  Memliers  of  Congress  trom  both 
parties.  This  personal  Involvement  of 
the  Nation's  leailers  underscores  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  honOT'  the 
memory  of  the  victims.  Authorising 
the  Capitol  rotunda  for  such  a  ceremo- 
ny would  aigotfy  the  omnmltment  of 
the  American  beople  that  the  Holo- 
caust not  be  f  OTgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.     i 

Mr.  mENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such.tlm^  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  ttie  committee's  minor- 
ity supports  thii  bill.  The  hall  should 
be  used  for  this  kood  purpose.  Tliere  is 
a  very  small  aupunt  of  time  available 
to  us  to  pass  this  resolution,  so  we 
should  do  it  forthwith,  with  no  addi- 
tional talking  tot  that  purpose. 
.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  tmck.  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time^ 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  tiiAe  as  I  may  consume 
Just  to  add  thai  this  is  an  important 
commemoration!  that  all  of  us  fed 
strongly  about. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
fKun  New  Yoric  [Mr.  SolabxI.  who  is 
the  prime  sponsor  of  this  resolution. 
The  gentleman  loould  not  be  here  be- 
caiuse  of  committee  woriL 
•  Mr.  KANJOil^I.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  k(ipport  of  House  Con- 
current ResolilUon  98.  legislation 
which  would  authorise  the  use  of  the 
Caupitol  rotund^  on  April  18  tor  cere- 
monies to  commemorate  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust. 

In  all  of  human  history,  there  are 
few  darker  nuM^ents  than  the  system- 
atic murder  of  millions  of  tamooent 
persons  during  the  period  now  known 
as  the  Holocaust 

This  cold,  calc^ilated  genocide  almost 
succeeded  in  wiping  out  an  entire  reli- 
gion and  deprived  the  wortd  of  the  tal- 
ents of  millions^  of  gifted  individuals. 
Even  those  JewM  who  survived  the  tor- 
ture and  forced  labOT  in  the  concentra- 
tion camps  had  Itheir  lives  irreparably 
damaged  by  th«  physical  and  mental 
abuse  they  suffered,  snd  by  the  loss  of 
their  loved  onesJ 

Even  though'  the  Holocaust  took 
place  less  than  a  half  a  century  ago. 
there  are  an  fcicreasing  number  of 
people  throughdut  the  worid  wtio  are 
unaware  of  it.  Even  worse,  there  are  a 
disturbing  number  of  "revisionist"  his- 
torians who  d^  that  it  ever  took 
place— in  total  disregard  of  mountains 
of  documentary  jevidence. 

As  Americans,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  chll4«n  to  make  sure  that 
this  unideasant  event  is  neither  for- 
gotten, denied,  hor  repeated.  The  use 
of  the  Capitol  rdtunda,  our  most  treas- 
ured and  tmpoiitant  national  historic 
site,  for  this  conunemoraUon  will  help 
us  to  avoid  the  pitfall  noted  by  the 
19th  century  philosopher,  George  San- 


tayana  when  he  noted.  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it." 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"aye"  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 98.« 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPBAKXSt  pro  tenuwre.  The 
questidn  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakab]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  ccmcur  in  the  Smate  ccmcur- 
rent  resolution.  Senate  Concurrmt 
Reaolutini  33. 

llM  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  ctmeurrent  resolution  wss  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remartcs  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33.  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  Just  con- 
curred in^^ 

Hie  ffi>EAKKK  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewaman  trom  Ohio? 

ThCTe  was  no  objection. 


D1730 

PHASING  OUT  THE  FEDERAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL  COMPENSA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bfll  (HJl.  1866)  to  phase  out 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Program. 
'  The  dertc  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  1866 

Be  it  enacted  fry  Uie  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Revnaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
AmerteainCongnuanembled. 

Thst  (a)  CoanxnATios  or  CoMFsmATKm 
rm  IminsuALS  Whosb  Euonnjrr  Bsama 
Paioe  TO  TsaimtATioK  Oaxb.— Section 
808(f  K2)  of  the  VMeral  Supplemental  Com- 
pcnaatlon  Act  of  1983  la  amended— 

(1)  by  atrlUnc  out  "(2)  No  Federal"  and 
Inaotlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2XA)  Except  aa 
prorided  in  aubparagraph  (B),  no  Fedaal": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaiC  new  aubparagraph: 

"(B>  In  tbe  caae  of  any  individual  who  U 
receiving  Pederal  aupplemental  compenaar 
tlon  fOr  the  week  which  indudea  ICareh  31. 
1988,  aueh  oompenaatlon  ahall  continue  to 
be  payiaMe  to  aueh  Individual  in  accordance 
with  aUbaectlon  (e)  for  any  week  thereafter, 
in  a  period  of  cooaecuttre  weeka  for  each  of 
whidt  he  meeta  the  eligibility  reqiilrementa 
of  this  Act". 

(b)  Coatoamiio  AMDnmoiT  to  Pbuod  or 
EuennjTT.— Section  605(2)  of  aueh  Act  ia 
amended  tqr  Inaerting  "(except  as  otberwiae 
provided  in  aecUon  602(fX2XB»"  after 
"April  1, 1985". 


(c)  MoDxncATKHi  OF  ^'"■■-■■T* — ^The 
Secretary  of  Labor  ahall.  at  the  eariieat 
practlcaUe  date  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act,  propoae  to  each  State  with 
which  he  haa  In  effect'an  agreement  under 
aectlon  602  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compenaation  Act  of  1982  a  modification  of 
aueh  agreement  drelgnert  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  Federal  aupptaaental  oompen- 
aatlon under  such  Act  In  aooordanoe  with 
the  amendmenta  made  by  the  Act.  Notwith- 
atanding  any  other  provlaion  of  law.  If  any 
State  f alia  or  refuae  within  the  three-wedc 
period  beginning  on  tbe  date  the  Secretary 
of  iMbor  propoaea  audi  modlflcatlon  to  aoch 
State,  to  enter  Into  audi  modification  of 
aueh  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
ahall  terminate  audi  agreement  effective 
with  tbe  end  of  the  laat  week  which  enda  on 
or  before  the  dose  of  aueh  three-week 
period.  Pending  modification  (or  tennina- 
tlon)  of  the  agreement,  Statea  may  pay  fed- 
eral aupplemental  compenaation  la  accord- 
ance with  the  amendmenta  made  l>y  thia  Act 
for  weeka  beginning  after  March  31.  1985. 
and  ahall  be  rdmburaed  In  accordance  with 
the  proviaiona  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compenaation  Act  of  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcwe.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  C^ieaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  seccmd  will  be  omsid- 
oed  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenvore.  The 
gentleman  fmn  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosmr- 
KOWSKil  wm  be  recognised  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  CAimBX]  wm  be  recog- 
nised for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  reoogniaes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RogMfKOWSPl. 

Mr.  R06TENK0WSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

BSr.  ^leaker,  the  Federal  SunDle- 
mental  Compensation  [FBCl  Program 
expires  at  tbe  end  of  this  week.  If  we 
fail  to  act  bet <»«  we  adjourn,  checks  to 
340.000  long-term  unemployed  mai 
and  womoi  wiU  suddoily  stop. 

This  temp(»ary  program  was  created 
in  the  depth  of  the  1982  recession.  It 
has  been  extended  twice  since  the 
original  enactment.  The  most  recent 
extensicm  expired  the  end  of  March. 

Being  out  of  work  in  America— this 
land  of  oniortunlty— often  carries  the 
possibility  of  living  near  the  poverty 
line.  Yet.  with  the  receasian  offkdaUy 
over  and  many  areas  prospering,  un- 
employmmt  seons  to  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared as  a  political  or  eccmomic 
OMioem.  We  seem  to  have  lost  si^t  of 
the  faces  behind  the  unemployment 
numbers. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  HJl.  1866  is  UtUe  more 
than  a  gesture  to  the  long-term  imem- 
ployed.  It  mocdy  allows  those  people 
who  are  on  F8C  this  week  to  receive 
the  remaindo'  of  their  entitlement.  No 
new  claimants  will  be  permitted  after 
this  week. 

I  understand  the  sentiment  of  thoae 
Members  who  say  the  House  should  do 
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tf  It  iBMiis  •  veto  from  the 
PnHdent  or  ■Henoe  fkom  the  Senate.  I 
kDOV  the  poUttal  anumenU  in  tevor 
of  the  Daauxntte-oootroUed  Houee 
atakliw  out  Ita  poettk»  on  this  Ivue 
and  confronttnc  the  Prealdent.  If  po- 
jMBaaDshlp  wcfe  the  only 
I  wonld  have  aupported  that 


But  to  riik  the  remainint  week  of 
beneftto  for  more  than  300.000  unem- 
ploared.  to  make  a  poUtkal  votaA,  tM  no 
laa«er  a^  optlan  at  thia  nth  hour.  For 
Oa«re«  totaa^  thia  iame  in  ptdittaa 
.at  thJa  point  makea  Uttle  lenae. 

I  aak  mjr  etdlaacuea  of  both  partlea 
to  aupport  thla  very  HnaU  feature  to 
the  Natknl  kmc-teim  unemployed. 

'orHJLlMC 


uuminuimm 

oen  wuotmtM 

Pimtmtlmw 

The  Federal  SoMlc 

■MBtel  OompcnHUMi 

ma  ptosnmprovli 

M«.10.ta.orl4Mldl- 

Uoml  «mNb  of  mm 

Wloyment  beneHU  to 

who  have  whenled 

tlMtr  miller  Slate  tanefHa  end  any  Kz- 

tended  BeMflte  OB 

1  to  which  they  were 

enUUed  (the  pvaao 

cnt  KB  pragnm  pro- 

videe  la  eddlthwl  «i 

Beks  of  beneflU  but  to 

tttaasred  OB  only  In 

AtaikB.  Weet  VIrtliile. 

Idaho,  and  Puerto  lUeo). 

The  mnaber  of  weeks  of  fSC  payble  in  a 
State  ie  baaed  on  the  State's  tnaured  uneoi- 
rate  aURJ.  a  naeasura  of  thoee 
In  the  State  daininc  recular  State 
beneflte  durlnc  the  naost 
,  U  week  period.  States  ean  qualify  for 
the  M  or  11  week  tlen  based  on  either  their 
current  IDR  or  their  averaae  lUR  ainoe  Jan- 
uary 1.  MO.  to  and  •  week  tiers  are  baaed 
soMy  on  the  eanent  ICnt 

The  last  weak  lor  which  IOC  ean  be  ool- 
laetsd  Is  the  aeak  cndtav  on  Saturday.  April 
«.  IMft.  There  Is  no  provision  In  current  law 
for  "ptaaatac  out"  recipients.  Beneflte  cease 
after  the  week  endliw  April  6.  lOtS  retard- 
teeq  of  the  number  of  weeks  an  taidlridual 
has  collected  of  kls  orislBal  enUtlcment 
HJLtt— 

Under  the  bm.  taadlvldnals  who  are  cur- 
rently on  the  fSC  program,  that  is  ln«vid- 
uals  who  datan  PBC  beneflte  for  the  week 
Ifardi  91— April  t.  will  be  allowed  to  ooUect 
the  NBMlnder  of  thafr  VBC  banaflts.  No 
new  «•»««-««■«*-  would  eoow  on  the  proaram 
after  April  a.  ItaS. 

CotL  CBO  letimvtT-  Increased  unemploy- 
ment iTnrnn-WTt*~'  outlays  of  $140  million. 
Due  to  reduced  ATDC  and  food  stamp  out- 
lays and  additional  rerenuea.  CBO  wtimates 
a  net  budgetary  tanpaet  of  $140  million. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  no  requeets  for 
ttane.  and  I  leaerve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CAMFBXLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myaelf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker^  I  sivport  the  Sim>ai- 
slon  of  the  Rutas  in  order  to  pass  HJl. 
1800.  a  bai  to  phase  out  benefits  for 
current  daimanta  under  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Program. 

FSC  began  in  S^tember  1082  as  a 
temporary  program  to  continue  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  the  long-term 
unemployed.  At  that  time  the  natlon- 


wfcle  unemptoyment  rate  was  10.1  per- 
cent and  growing.  The  program  was 
scheduled  to  expire  several  times  sinee 
its  creation  but  we  extended  its  oper- 
ation several  thaea.  The  last  extension 
expired  on  March  SI.  1985. 

In  oontrast  to  the  reeearionary  eom- 
omy  which  led  us  to  create  the  FSC 
Piogram.  today's  natlaawlde  unem- 
ployment rate  is  7.S  percent  There  are 
7.2  million  more  persons  employed 
today  than  were  employed  when  the 
program  began  in  1883.  Becauae  of  the 
ffCWHHnif  T*ftB*Bry  a  further  extension 
of  the  FSC  Program  is  not  warraatad. 

There  may  exist  some  local  po^keU 
of  high  unemployment  caused  by 
structural  changee  in  the  economy. 
The  iMig-term.  structurally  unem- 
ployed can  benefit  ftom  the  training 
and  relocation  assistance  offered  in 
programs  such  as  title  in  of  the  Jobs 
Partnership  Training  Act. 

The  bUl  today  would  allow  an  order- 
ly phase  out  of  the  FSC  Program 
which  expired  March  31.  The  current 
law  contains  no  phaseout  provision. 
AU  braeflts  end  abruptly.  The  bUl 
before  us  would  allow  persons  who 
qualified  for  FSC  before  it  expired  to 
receive  all  the  benef  tts  which  they  ex- 
pected to  receive.  It  is  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness and  equity  that  theee  persons  re- 
ceive the  benefits  which  we  led  them 
to  believe  they  would  receive.  No  new 
claimants  would  be  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  protects 
perstms  who  were  on  the  FSC  rolls 
from  an  abrupt  loss  of  their  benefits.  I 
suiHwrt  the  passage  of  this  bllL 

Mr.  £b)eaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fkkh- 

ZIL]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  often  extended 
this  emergency  third  tier  level  of  fed- 
erally supported  unemployment  com- 
pensatkm  benefits.  It  is  time  for  it  to 
expire,  and  this  bill  aUows  it  to  expire. 

It  will  cost  $180  bUllon.  which  to  un- 
budgeted,  and  will  reault  in  additional 
deficit  In  fiscal  year  1085.  During  the 
committee  debate,  we  talked  about  ex- 
tending It.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  some  of  us  who  believed  It  should 
expire  forthwith  without  the  extra 
$160  billion. 

In  the  end.  the  committee  made  the 
difficult  decision  that  equity  required 
that  we  pay  off  those  people  who  were 
in  the  program  now:  that  is.  those  who 
become  eligible  through  April  6,  and 
who  would  have  had  additional  bene- 
fits coming. 

I  very  seldom  vote  for  unemploy- 
ment omipensation  bills,  but  I  think 
this  one  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House.      

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  ISi.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  YvKOi\,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  full  support  of 
the  bUl  that  is  before  the  Hooae  today. 
We  reported  this  legislation  from  the 
subcommittee  in  a  different  form.  We 
supported  legislation  that  would  have 
called  tot  a  3<month  extension  of  the 
FSC  Program  along  with  a  phaseout 
provision  of  the  program  Itself. 

We  extended  the  program  some  18 
months  ago.  and  we  failed  to  put  a 
phaaeln  provistMi  within  the  bill. 
Thoef me.  we  were  compelled  to  come 
back  at  the  expiration  to  deal  with  a 
phaseout  program  only  becauae  of  the 
threat  to  the  veto  of  the  bill  from  the 
President  hlmsolf .  and  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  would  take  any  action.  The 
subcommittee  felt  that  a  90-day  exten- 
sion for  those  victims  who  will  be 
taken  off  the  36  weAs  of  State  unem- 
ptoyment benefits,  and  knowing  that 
the  extended  benefits  program  under 
reconciliation  only  covered  three  Juris- 
dictions, and  therefore  we  felt  that 
the  380,000  people  receiving  the  bene- 
ftts  and  the  45.000  pe<H>le  per  weak 
triggering  off  the  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits  needed  some  type  of 
relief,  and  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
phase  the  program  out,  we  are  going 
to  pick  up  the  new  starts  with  new 
claimants,  and  at  the  same  time  notify 
those  redplents  of  State  unonploy- 
ment  benefits  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  entitled  after  90  days  for  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
benefit 

Athough  that  leglslaUon  was  report- 
ed out  of  the  committee,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  today  at  the  fuU 
committee  level.  I  did  not  support  that 
amendment  but  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  full  committee  chair- 
man today  In  saying  that  we  should 
move  this  legislation  under  suspension 
today  to  make  sure  that  those  who  are 
recipients  of  FSC  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive those  weeks  payable  under  the 
program.  We  will  phase  the  program 
out  at  the  end  of  the  8. 10.  or  12  weeks 
that  a  person  would  be  entitled  to. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  one 
moment  if  I  might  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  to  say  to  them  from  the  minority 
side  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  them.  We  had  some  differences 
of  opinion:  the  process  worked  well: 
they  woiited  well,  and  we  were  able  to 
expedite  this  and  there  will  not  be 
anyone  that  is  cut  off  of  their  benefits 
because  of  lack  of  action  by  either  the 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee  or 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MichklI. 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  Iftieaker.  I  4se  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  haBpen  to  repreaent  a 
district  where  tue  ef f eeta  of  ehroolc 
unemployment  are  still  being  fdfe  I 
represent  pe^e  jwho  are  still  looking 
for  work  as  dlllgfently  and  as  aggres- 
sively as  they  cani  but  the  wnrk  sfaniriy 
is  not  there. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  a  need  for 
this  extention.  The  legislation  ^oea 
not  go  as  far  as  niany  of  us  would  Uke. 
I  have  advocated  the  ref onn  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Pro- 
gram so  that  W4  could  target  In  on 
those  areas  within  a  State  with  the 
highest  unemploymoit  I  am  stfll 
hopeful  that  ov*  the  long  term  we 
can  work  with  the  admlnlstntkm 
toward  getting  them  to  turn  to  pick  up 
on  that  pnmasal  $nd  that  Idea. 

The  legldattonl  addresses  the  need 
for  extension  with  the  need  for  flacal 
restraint  This  legislation  addresses 
the  reality  that  the  President  wtU  not 
sign  leglslatlim  iealUng  for  mOllons 
more  In  asalstabee.  The  eholee  Is 
either  to  showbodt  I  guess,  with  some- 
thing more  or  gH  a  bill  paased  and 
signed  with  somethfaig  less.  I  mefer 
the  latter. 

I  hope  my  ooUdagues  will  Jotp  me  In 
supporting  the  measure  and  I  hasve  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  distlngulshdd  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  ^nd  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  trho  have  worked  so 
hard  to  get  the  h|l  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKL  Mr. 
er.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  ConneeUbut  (Mrs.  KmnuTl. 

Mrs.  KENNELLT.  I  thank  the  gm- 
tleman  for  yleldldg  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Sfitakia,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJt  1866  which  «rlU  aUow  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Federal  supplemental 
compensatl<m  to  iimemployed  workers 
now  receiving  thi»  Federal  asslstanre. 

This  bill  is  the  [least  we  can  do.  It  is 
not  all  that  we  jshould  do.  This  bill 
keeps  current  redplents  from  abruptly 
loring  their  assistence.  It  does  nothing 
more. 

This  bill  is  not  an  extension  of  the 
program.  It  doesi  nothing  for  the  un- 
employed who  will  exhaust  th^  State 
unemployment  li|niranoe  at  the  end  of 
this  week  or  at  any  time  in  the  future, 
as  we  should  be  doing.  This  bill  does 
nothing  to  reforfi  the  unemployment 
insurance  systen|  in  order  to  make  it 
more  responsive  to  pockets  of  hli^  un- 
employment or  t^  the  needs  of  the  In- 
creasing numbers  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  only  have 
this  limited  bill  jbef ore  us  today.  We 
should  not  be  blind  to  the  serious 
problems  which  remain  in  our  econo- 
my. We  should  be  encouraging  innova- 
tive Job  tralninglprograms  which  will 
help  the  tmemployed  find  new  Jobs. 
We  should  be  liuildlng  the  link  be- 
tween retraintnil  and  unemployment 
compensation.  Wje  should  be  maintain- 
ing  our  investment  in  Job  training  and 


employnient  programs— rather  than 
trying  to  out  them  back  by  neariy  a 
quarter  of  last  year's  ftmdtaig.  as  the 
adndnlgtratlon  recommends  in  its 
budget  megsage. 

llili  leglslsllon  rtnrn  none  of  this  but 
for  the  men  and  women  who  are  de- 
pending on  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pfnwtti«n  benefits  now.  this  legislation 
Is  vitaL  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In 
favor  of  its  passage. 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  t  ndnutes  to  Uie  gentleman  from 
New  Tnk  [Mr.  Bosblbw]. 

Mr.  BOCHU3IT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yidding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  C^MMker.  I  also  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  are  ocmunendlng 
the  -pimt"'**^^  for  thdr  responsible 
and  remonsive  action,  but  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  think  that  we  are 
Just  offering,  reslly,  a  band-aid  solu- 
tfam  for  a  hemorrhaging  problem  and 
that  problem  is  the  problem  of  dis- 
placed workers  In  America. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  reading 
all  these  statistics  that  are  pumped 
out  downtown  every  week  indicating 
that  maybe  the  economy  is  really 
moving  forward  in  a  direction  we  want 
It  to.  and  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
positive  IndiciUtors.  the  fact  remains 
that  we  still  have  across  America  2 
miiHmi  American  people  who  are  dis- 
placed wtnkers  and  we  are  not  ade- 
quately dealing  with  their  problon. 

My  colleague,  the  gentlonan  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dusbw]  and  I,  along  with 
62  of  our  other  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  this  aisle,  are  identified  with  a 
measure  that  is  designed  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  displaced  workers  in  Amer- 
ica. I  would  urge  the  committee,  in  Its 
delibermtions.  to  give  the  urgent  atten- 
tion required  to  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish In  America  Individual  training  ac- 
counts. 

They  make  a  lot  of  sense. -It  is  a  vol- 
untary action  Involving  employees  and 
employers.  It  would  set  up  a  program 
under  which  each  would  contribute 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent,  or  $250  a 
year,  whichever  is  less,  to  an  individ- 
ual tratolng  aocoimt  The  moneys 
would  be  handled  by  the  Department 
oi  the  "nreasury.  They  would  be  invest- 
ed in  hii^-yield  secwlties.  They  would 
continue  to  draw  interest.  The  contri- 
bution from  the  employee  and  the  eih- 
ployer  would  continue  up  until  that 
time  when  the  $4,000  mark  had  bem 
reached  and  then  there  wobld  no 
longer  be  any  contribution. 

The  Ideal  situation  would  be  that 
the  employee  would  never  have  to  use 
the  individual  training  account,  but  we 
know  by  eqieriaioe  that  the  average 
worker  in  America  today  is  probably 
going  to  change  Jobs  five  or  six  times, 
and  imfortunately.  most  often  4hat 
Job  change  comes  not  because  of  any 
desire  but  because  it  is  forced  upon 
the  worker. 
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OAKAR.  Mr.  fi^^eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  remarks  In  Iden- 
tifying a  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
ought  to  be  dealing  'with.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  co-chairing  a  task  force 
with  the  gentleman  on  employment 
and  training  and  as  the  gentleman  has 
stated,  Ccxigresswmnan  KsmmXr  and 
others,  we  have  not  really  dealt  with 
the  issue  of  unemployment  compre- 
hensively In  this  country. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
that  soon.  We  cannot  forget  the  Job- 
less in  passing  a  bill  which  I  consider 
not  enouib.  I  am  sorry,  and  I  want  to 
state  this  publkfly.  that  the  orlgliud 
bUl  was  not  passed  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  But  I  look 
f  OTward  to  working  with  the  gentle- 
man in  getting  the  individual  training 
account  bill  passed  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  and  I  want  to  again  congratu- 
late the  gmtleman  On  the  fine  work 
that  he  does. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  recognise  there  are 
2  million  if*iqyT"'i**<  workerrln  America 
today.  We  cannot  forget  their  needs. 
We  cannot  come  up  with  3  or  6  or  9  or 
12  months  of  temporary  solutions  to 
that  very  real  problem.  Let  us  examine 
the  conceit  of  individual  training  ac- 
counts.             

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
frran  Minnesota  (Mr.  OberstakI. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  compli- 
ment the  Cimunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor.  Two  weeks  ago  any  FSC  ex- 
tension was  dead.  There  was  no  hope 
at  an  fOT  extension  of  the  Federal 
Sivplemental  Compensatlcm  Program 
and  now  we  have  a  llferaft  for  some 
340.000  Americans  who  are  the  need- 
iest among  those  who  are  out  of  work: 
a  llferaft  but  a  frail  one  at  Uiat 

The  legislation  does  not  include 
reform  such  as  substate  triggers  or  the 
sliding  scale  proposal  that  has  heea  of- 
fered by  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cumsa.  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Piasb. 
It  does  not  include  any  long-range  pro- 
posals for  improving  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  that  have 
been  discussed  4n  repeated  hearings  of 
the  suboommltttee  chaired  by  the  gm- 
tleman  from  Tennessee. 

Earlier,  his  bill  was  described  as  a 
tnifiimiim  program.  Frankly,  it  is 
barely  a  minimum.  It  is  the  lesst  that 
we  can  do,  and  It  is  the  very  least.  This 
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to  not  the  Houm's  flnect  hour.  When 
we  have  8M  mllUon  people  out  of 
wotk.  when  we  have  more  people  out 
of  work  and  out  of  employmoit  com- 
peiMatkm  kmcer  than  at  any  time  In 
the  entire  postwar  era  of  this  country, 
and  this  House  is  not  movlnc  out  ac- 
gnsstvely  to  deal  with  the  i»ohlem  of 
the  lont-tem  employed  who.  throush 
no  teult  of  their  own.  have  lost  their 
Jobs,  who  are  tryfnc  to  keep  family 
and  home  intact^  who  are  trying  to 
find  other  woik.  who  are  trying  to  get 
training  to  pursue  new  employment 
opportunities,  and  all  we  are  throwing 
out  is  a  bone  to  those  who  are  about  to 
run  out  of  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation, saying.  "Here,  just  muddle 
along  a  Uttle  while  longer."  then  we 
are  not  practicing  the  quality  of  sodal 
Justice  the  American  people  expect,  es- 
pedsUy  from  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle 

To  those  whose  employment  com- 
pensation benefits  are  about  to  run 
out.  to  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pe^de  all  across  this  country  who 
have  been  devastated  by  the  flood  of 
imports  Just  rtlsniisfrt  a  little  while 
ago  across  this  country,  who  are  going 
to  be  hit  hard  f ot  longer  periods  of 
ttane  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  this 
country  as  the  decline  of  industrial 
America  continues,  people  who  will  ex- 
haust their  unemployment  benefits  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  this  bill  offers  no 
hope.  This  House  offers  no  hope.  It 
Just  says  this  is  It.  That  is  alL  Forget 
It.  No  more  VBC. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  ou^t  to 
be  a  partner  In  providing  extension  of 
benefits,  a  partner  with  the  States.  It 
ought  to  be  providing  ssristancf  to 
those  workers  whose  lives  are  adverse- 
iy  Impacted  by  this  national  economy. 
This  is  not  an  economy  of  individual 
States.  It  is  the  economy  of  the  whole 
country.  sAd  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  come  forward  with 
a  program  of  supplemental  compensa- 
tkm  benefits.  If  we  do  not  have  the 
vlskm  and  the  courage,  the  strength  to 
stand  up  to  a  President  who  drew  his 
line  and  said.  "No  I  do  not  want  any 
more  benefits  for  the  unemployed." 
then  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  here.  We 
oui^t  to  be  offering  and  exerdstng  an 
independent  Judgment  in  this  body, 
and  that  Judgment  ought  to  be  in 
favor  of  those  who  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable, who  are  the  most  hard  hit 
among  us.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide help  for  those  in  the  shoe  indus- 
try who  have  lost  their  Jobs,  and  those 
In  the  machine  tool  industry,  and  the 
steel  industry,  in  textiles,  wood  fiber. 
ai^os.  and  numy  other  Industry  sec- 
tors including,  ss  we  are  seeing,  with  a 
$«.»  billkm  trade  defkdt.  electnmlcs. 
they  too.  in  that  industry  sre  losing 
ground.  We  ought  to  be  offering  at 
least  a  S-month  extension  of  F8C. 
with  reforms,  instead  of  apologising 
for  doing  so  little. 


Mr.  CAliPBKUU  Mr.  Speaktf .  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  Ofr.  Govts]. 

Mr.  CONTK.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  reluctant  sup- 
port of  this  leglslatl<m-a  bill  which 
intwldes  only  a  phaseout  for  current 
Federal    supplemoital    compensation 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  realise  that  the  time 
constraints  with  which  we  are  faced 
make  this  legislation  necessary.  Many 
individuals  currently  receiving  FSC 
are  unaware  that  their  benefits  may 
expire,  and  this  phaseout  a(  least  as- 
sures that  they  will  receive  the  bene- 
fiU  to  which  they  expected  to  be  enti- 
tled. 

Unfortunately,  this  leglslatl<m  does 
not  provide  any  relief  to  individuals 
who  become  employed  after  April  6. 
Those  individuals  will  receive  only 
their  State  unemployment  entitle- 
ment—and since  only  three  Jurisdic- 
tions are  triggered  on  the  Extended 
Benefits  Procram.  we  provide  no  relief 
today  for  the  kmg-term  unemployed. 

These  are  the  people  who  I'm  otm- 
cemed  about.  These  are  the  people 
who  live  In  my  congressional  district— 
they  are  people,  not  numbers.  In  the 
very  near  future.  I  would  urge  the 
Ways  and  Means  Onnmlttee  to  report 
leglslatlcn  to  address  the  problems 
with  extmded  benefits. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation— HJl. 
«4d— whkdi  goes  a  long  way  toward  re- 
solving, this  problem,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  Foao.  for  holding  hear- 
ings earlier  tUs  year  on  my  bill.  I  un- 
4lerBtand  that  the  subcommittee  legis- 
lative recommendation  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  my  bill.  I  commend 
Mr.  Fobs  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  long-term  unemployed,  and  again 
urge  the  Ways  and  Means  CCHnmlttee 
to  report  leglislatlon  soon  to  help  alle- 
viate the  concerns  of  these  Individuals. 

Mr.  R08TBNK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  PsasbI. 

D  1750 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  rise 
In  reluctant  support  of  this  bilL  I  do 
support  it  because  It  will  provide  con- 
tinued benefits  for  some  840.000  long- 
term  unemployed  workers  who  other- 
sflM  would  lose  all  their  benefits  ss  of 
this  wsekCDd.  and  yet  I  must  express 
great  <UBaK>ofaitment  on  two  counts. 

First  of  all.  there  is  no  3-month  ex- 
tension of  FSC  as  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Subcommittee  on  Un- 
employment Compensation. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  and  I 
think,  we  all  ought  to  understand  that 
the  reason  there  is  no  3-month  exten- 
sion or  ft-month  extension,  which  we 
would  have  preferred,  is  the  opposi- 
tion from  the  White  House.  President 
Reagan  has  definitely  set  the  param- 
eters for  our  discussion  of  extension  of 


FSC.  The  fact  that  we  have  a  truncat- 
ed bill  on  the  floor  today,  which  only 
goes  a  llttie  way  toward  what  needs  to 
bs  done.  )s  due  to  oivosltion  from  the 
White  House. 

This  is  not  a  bill  that  we  think  ought 
to  be  psTil  This  is  not  what  we  think 
needs  to  be  done.  This  is  what  we 
think  can  poodbly  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

Second,  I  am  disappointed  because 
this  bill  contains  no  reform.  We  need 
to  move  ahead  In  the  months  ahead, 
combine  EB  and  FSC  into  a  single  pro- 
gram that  makes  sense,  talk  about 
substate  triggers,  talk  about  retraining 
and  Job  search  and  all  the  other 
things  that  would  make  unemploy- 
ment compensation  at  the  Federal 
level  a  simple,  integrated,  easy-to-un- 
derstand  responsive  system. 

I  am  going  to  be  working  on  that  leg- 
islation over  the  next  couple  months.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  qie  In  that 
endeavor. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  work 
on  this  and  for  the  types  of  reform 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  achieve. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  OsnsTAK]  for  the  work  he  has 
done. 

I  am  disappointed  with  this.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  pragmatic  decision  that 
has  been  made  here  with  which  I  do 
not  agree.  I  think  we  ought  to  move 
out  of  this  House  with  the  type  of  leg- 
islation that  we  feel  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  type  of  structural  unem- 
ployment problems  that  are  occurring. 

Extended  unemploymmt  would  be 
helpful  and  should  be  extended  until 
more  perfect  programs  are  in  fact  in 
place. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this 
measure  is  that  It  wfll  complete  the 
benefit  pay  to  those  who  are  currentiy 
eligible  and  therefore  I  wUl  cast  an  im- 
enthuslastic  vote  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  that  this  is 
an  effort  to  help  those  who  are  ex- 
pecting benefits,  who  are  already  re- 
ceiving benefits.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  very  beneficial  for  us  to  point  out 
some  of  the  facts  of  unemployment, 
though,  since  we  have  not  yet  under- 
taken reform. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  minority 
is  very  interested  in  reform.  We  dis- 
cussed substate  triggers.  We  did  not 
have  the  data  that  was  available  to  us 
to  undertake  that  That  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  minority  leader  as 
well  as  many  others.  We  are  Interested 
in  doing  that  and  undertaking  reform, 
but  we  are  at  the  11th  hour.  The  other 


body  has  passed  this  leglalatlan.  Were 
we  to  have  brought  out  a  reform  bOl 
or  an  amended  bill,  you  would  have 
doomed  those  peoitfe  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving beneflta  toja  loss  of  the  bene- 
flte  they  are  notar  gettinc  m  we 
brought  out  what  could  be  done.  It 
was  a  matter  of  doing  what  could  be 
done. 

Now,  this  I  shot^d  point  out  to  you 
is  not  a  new  thlng|on  FB&  FSC  start- 
ed in  1982  on  thU  eyde  as  a  part  of 
TEFRA  when  the  iotal  unemptoyment 
rate  in  this  country  was  over  10  per- 
cent. It  is  almost  I  percentage  pointa 
lower  than  that.  We  have  spent  in  the 
process  xa  trying  ^  alleviate  some  of 
the  pain,  and  youcan  never  alleviate 
aU  of  It,  some  of  ttie  pain  of  those  who 
are  unemployed,  over  $9.4  bOlioo  in 
the  process. 

We  have  a  proffam  that  has  baen 
extended  four  timis  abready.  Were  we 
to  have  extendedllt  again,  we  would 
have  extoided  It  flire  times. 

There  are  over  7mllllon  more  people 
woiklng  today  th$n  when  we  put  In 
FSC  in  1062. 

It  is  not  perfeek  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  sU  the  facts  ought  to 
be  (m  the  table  wben  we  diseuM  this 
legislation  and  thdse  people  who  were 
on  ttie  system  andlexpecting  their  ben- 
efits were  the  onis  that  we  felt  wty 
strongly,  I  did  and  others  aa  my  side, 
and  sought  to  ooiivlnce  the  adntnli- 
tratlon  and  othoi.  should  not  be  cut 
off  from  that  whkih  they  wese  already 
eligible  for. 

I  would  point  oi^t  that  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  1978  WM  phased  out  at  a 
lesser  rate  than  w^  are  now  doing  and 
that  the  benefits  of  those  who  are  on 
the  program  wofld  be  exactly  the 
same  as  they  are  tlow. 

I  did  not  wish  t^  btiabw  this,  but  I 
wanted  to  point  out  in  some  detail 
that  thto  does  not  signal  the  end  of 
reform,  but  it  Ik  very  difficult  to 
reform  at  the  llth  hour  and  the  SMh 
minute.  This  side  lloes  not  schedule  to 
mark  up  reform  atod  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  In- 
dicated that  he!  wants  to  puitde 
reform.  The  minority  is  interested  in 
working  with  bo4h  liie  chairman  of 
the  subomimlttee' and  with  thift  distin- 
guished gentlonipi  from  Ohio,  irtio 
has  done  so  much  work  on  tt;-so  this 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  aban- 
donment of  reform.  It  should  be  con- 
strued ss  the  beet  that  is  possible  to 
help  those  who  ire  now  about  to  be 
cut  off.  in  fact  have  been  cut  off,  and 
we  are  now  letting  them  get  the  rest  of 
their  benefits.  I  jjust  wanted  to  put  it 
in  perspective. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Itanessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleinan  yield? 

Mr.  CAMPBEUu  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of '  Tennessee.  Well,  I 
thank  my  colleagtie  for  yielding,  and  I 
say  to  the  gentieman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  C^mpbbll],  I  want  to 


tl»Mifc  the  gentleoaan  fbr  his  able  as- 
flftfliM—  on  this  particular  bill  that  we 
have  on  the  Boose  floor  today  and  of- 
fering the  amendment  before  the  full 
committee.  althouiAi  it  was  not  the 
bOl  that  we  reported  up:  but  I  am  tfad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  say  today,  and 
the  gffnWfT'— "  said  it  in  the  commit- 
tee, that  this  is  not  the  end»  that  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  see  the  sub- 
eommtttee  move  on  some  type  of 
reform  measure.  We  do,  in  fact,  have 
the  reform  measure,  EB  and  FSC 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, but  It  would  be  the  intent  of  the 
Chair  to  go  back  to  the  subcommittee 
and  look  at  the  hli^  pockets  of  unem- 
ployBMBt  In  our  States  and  talk  about 
the  subatate  triggers  which  the  genUe- 
man has  talked  about,  as  well  ss  a 
reform  measure  that  would  In  fact  re- 
^HMf^  to  a  downturn  in  the  economy. 
I  look  forward  to  woridng  with  the 
ranking  mincvity  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  hopefully  we  can  bring  a 
triU  and  fadilCHi  a  bOl  for  the  House 
floor  within  the  next  60  to  90  days. 

Mr.  CAMPBELIi.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  would  say 
yttmt  I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  problem.  There  are  pockets  that 
have  to  be  addressed  and  we  have  not 
yet  devised  a  mechanism  to  address 
those  podcets  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment We  have  other  programs,  but 
not  within  this  system,  and  the  blan- 
ket systena  itself,  this  extoision.  is  not 
a  way  to  address  po(±ets.  We  must 
work  on  that  syston  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  gmUeman 
In  that  regard. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
goitMman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  am  tu^wy  to 
yield  to  the  genU^nan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  conunend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  as  the 
ranking  manber  of  the  subccmunittee. 
He  has  worked  long  and  hard  and  I 
thjtiit  very  sincerely  to  try  to  fashion 
some  good  legislation.  I,  too,  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  genUonan 
to  try  to  come  up  with  a  reform  pack- 
age over  the  next  several  weeks. 

My  disappointment  is  that  we 
cannot  do  more  itt  this  time.  I  realise 
It  to  the  11th  hour,  hut  I  suspect  that 
even  the  workers  who  are  now  on  FSC 
and  who  are  about  to  lose  their  bene- 
fits would  be  willing  to  endure  a  break 
of  1  or  2  wedu  if  we  were  to  go  ahead 
now  and  put  on  the  floor  the  kind  of  a 
bOl  that  we  rMBy'  thlitk  ought  to  be 
here. 

I  think  it  is  Just  useful  to  put  down 
for  the  record  that  it  is  opposition 
fram  the  White  House  that  puts  us 
here  now  at  this  time  unable  to  go  for- 
ward with  anymore  than  a  barebones 
continuation  for  those  who  are  on  the 
program. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker^  I 
t-YtiA  the  genUeman.  I  have  enjo]^ 
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working  with  him.  I  will  say  again,  the 
other  body  ha»passed  this  exact  legis- 
lation in  a  UpartlMn  effort  an  effort 
was  put  forth  for  refcwm,  I  under- 
stand, in  that  body  In  committee  aiul 
was  voted  down  overwhelmingly,  rec- 
ognUng  that  this  was  as  much  as  was 
possible. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Certainly,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  compliment- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Those 
of  MB  from  his  home  State  know  that 
<me  of  his  passkms  in  this  Congress  is 
Uie  unemployed  and  it  was  very,  very 
refreshing  to  hear  the  genUenum  from 
South  Carollrut  compliment  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Ohio.  He  deserves  that 
praise  and  I  Just  wanted  to  extend  my 
gratitude. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

I  would  say  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  is  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing Members  of  the  ccmunlttee.  We 
may  fnmi  time  to  time  have  differ- 
ences of  (K>inlon.  but  never  have  we 
lacked  the  effort  to  try  to  work  them 
out 

Bfr.  l^>eaker.  I  reserve  the  bslsnce  of 
my  time. 

D  1800 

Bfr.  R08TENK0WSKL  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Thaticsht]. 

BCr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I 
represent  a  district  that  has  lost  55,000 
steel  Jobs.  The  highest  unonployment 
rate  for  the  density  of  population  in 
the  country  is  in  my  district 

What  I  see  here  is  a  position  where 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  the  President  to  task  here  in  Con- 
gress because  if  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  fight  let  thkt  fight  come,  be- 
cause there  is  vary  lltUe  Job  training 
moneys.  And  this  administration 
wants  to  eliminate  the  Job  Corps. 

Ohio  certainly  is  irat  experiencing 
this  great  economic  uplift 

I  t>»'"fc  this  is  a  band-aid  piece  that 
we  kowtow  to  the  Presidoit  and  I  am 
forced  to  vote  for  it  and  do  not  like 
voting  for  it  I  think  that  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr. 
Pbasx.  should  have  gottoi  more  con- 
sideratioTL  And  I  think  that  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
structurally  unonployed.  because  we 
are  reaching  the  poverty  levels  of  the 
1960's.  I  think  everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  social  djmamics  that  occurred 
in  this  country  at  that  time,  and  not 
everybody  is  eating  a  piece  of  pie. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  consider  that 
and  not  be  put  into  the  position  of 
being  afraid  to  tackle  the  President  or 
fight  this  President  Maybe  it  is  time 
we  tell  him  to  get  his  best  hold  on 
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and  brine  It  to  the  floor. 
imther  than  to  alt  back  vwy  paaitvely. 

So  I  really  appreciate  wimt  ray  col- 
iM^ur  from  Ohio  has  brought  forth 
and  hla  attempts  were  great  attempts, 
and  I  was  proud  to  ooaptHiaor  thooe  at- 
tempts. 

Mr.  R06TENK0W8KI.  Mr.  ^)eak- 
er.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ixratl. 

Mr.  LSVIN  of  Michigan  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

I  thought  last  Friday  I  might  go  to 
the  unemployment  lines  in  Michigan 
and  see  who  is  on  TBC.  I  met  a  gentle- 
man M  years  old.  an  engineer.  Os  re- 
sponse was.  "No  one."  he  has  been 
looking  for  work,  "will  provide  work 
because  of  my  age.  Unemployment." 
he  said,  "is  my  only  source  of  wage  re- 
irfaeement." 

And  then  I  met  a  gentleman  who  is 
42  jrears  old.  He  has  a  medical  prob- 
lem, but  he  is  not  entitled  to  work- 
men's compensation.  Here  is  what  he 


I  don't  know  what  I  am  goinc  to  do  wtaen 
my  nnfmployment  nint  out  I  have  been 
told  that  I  am  too  qualified  for  training 
under  JTPA  becauat  I  have  too  many  ■kllla. 

We  need  reform,  but  we  do  not  need 
retreat  And  I  reject  very  much  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  his  ef- 
forts.to  try  to  probe  how  far  we  can 
go.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  best  that 
the  President  wfll  buy. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  understand 
who  these  workers  are  and  we  have  to 
understand  wtiat  training  is  available 
and  what  is  not.  And  we  have  to  un- 
derstand whether  the  administration 
la  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  its 
mouth,  which  it  is,  when  on  the  one 
hand  it  says  no  eztoislon.  go  to  train- 
ing, but  then  cuts  training  programs 
by  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

For  many  woikers.  I  am  afraid,  this 
extension,  especially  those  who  are 
not  yet  oa  FBC,  wiU  not  help  at  alL  It 
is  going  to  be  a  lame  excuse. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  R08TENKOW8KI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  nUnois  [Mr.  Dtnonr]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  omnmend 
him  and  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see for  their  fine  efforts  In  this  legisla- 
tion. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  caU  to  the 
attenti<m  of  the  Chamber  the  fact 
that  has  been  stated  and  restated 
during  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
what  we  are  doing  today  Is  a  c<»npa»- 
slonate  thing,  but  it  frankly  Is  not  ad- 
dressing the  malor  problem  facing  this 
country. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  did  a  survey 
of  the  American  w«yker»  who  had  lost 
their  Job*  between  the  years  197»-«3. 
and  only  took  those  workers  who  had 
previously  wiMiied  for  3  yeaM  before 
they  lost  their  Jobs,  the  classic  dislo- 
cated workers.  They  found  5  million  of 


them  over  the  last  4  yean:  M  percent 
ot  those  5  million  have  been  reem- 
ployed. The  other  40  percent  have  not. 
Many  have  dropped  out  of  the  woik 
force,  many  are  sitting  there  still  look- 
ing for  Jobs. 

What  we  are  doing  today  Is  provid- 
ing food,  but  we  are  not  providing 
hope.  My  colleague  from  New  York, 
Ctmgressman  BoxBLnr.  has  talked 
about  legislation,  which  I  have  oospoo- 
sored  with  him  on  individual  training 
accounts,  which  tries  to  addreas  this 
problem. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  ChambM*  to  one  statistic  to 
keep  In  mind  if  you  want  to  measure 
our  effort  in  training  and  retraining 
people.  At  the  height  of  the  sueeass  of 
the  OI  bill  In  IMT  our  country  was 
T*"'««"g  1  percent  of  our  gross  nation- 
al product  in  retraining  and  educating 
our  returning  veterans,  about  $4  ba- 
llon. Today,  if  we  ^lent  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  on  training 
and  retraining  woriters  we  would  have 
to  spend  In  today's  dollars  $20  billion 
to  match  the  level  of  the  OI  bill  In 
1047. 

How  much  are  we  spending  in  total? 
It  is  $4  billion  to  $5  billion.  We  are  stiU 
stuck  at  the  same  figure,  while  the 
problem  Increases. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  go  beyond 
this  compassionate  move  today  to 
speak  t6  hope,  to  speak  to  the  future, 
to  qieak  to  restoring  training  and  edu- 
cation programs,  to  put  people  back  to 
work. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  realbe  what  we  have  here  Is  a  diffi- 
cult dedalon.  It  was  a  difficult  decision 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmittee.  It 
Is  dUficult  because,  whenever  you  let  a 
temporary  unemployment  rompenssp 
tion  program  come  to  an  end.  you 
know  there  will  stiU  be  unemployed 
workers  who  could  benefit  from  an- 
other extension. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  have  to 
understand  that  theve  have  been  clear 
signals  frmn  the  White  House  and 
from  the  other  body  that  they  would 
not  entertain  leglal^ton  that  extended 
the  program  beyond  the  phase  out 
contained  in  the  committee  bill  before 
you  today.  So  we  had  to  make  a  tough 
decision.  We  made  a  decision  to  at 
least  provide  that  benefits  would  con- 
tinue for  those  presently  on  the  FBC 
Program.  In  other  words,  we  have  pro- 
vided for  an  orderly  phase-out  of  the 
program. 

We  should  look  at  other  programs 
for  the  long-term  unemployed.  But, 
the  decision  we  face  today  is  do  we 
provide  an  orderly  phase-out,  which 
win  help  thousands  of  woikers:  or,  do 


we  go  for  another  extension  that,  we 
know.  wHl  never  become  law? 

The  ehotoes  we  faced  today  were 
whether  to  help  a  few  or  to  help  no 
one.  The  committee  decided  to  extend 
help  to  the  f ew  stlU  collecting  F8C.  I 
fully  expected  that,  in  the  near  future, 
the  committee  will  consider  pending 
proposals  that  will  Improve  our  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tealpore.  The 
question  is  (m  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TXiiKOWSKi]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJt.  1806. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

•  Mr.  naOHAN.  Mr.  I^teaker.  half  a 
loaf,  they  say,  is  better  than  none.  Re- 
luctantly following  this  logic.  I  and 
numy  of  my  colleagues  voted  for  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  today  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Pederal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  [FSCl  Program 
for  a  week  and  to  guarantee  fuU  bene- 
fits to  those  already  participating  In 
the  program. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  have  the 
courage  to  pass  a  3-oumth.  or  at  worst 
a  30-day,  extension  of  F8C  benefits. 
Working  under  the  shadow  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  threatened  veto  of  such 
an  extension,  and  fearful  of  oppoaltlon 
in  the  Senate,  the  committee  instead 
chose  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

Last  week,  the  House  was  willing  to 
spend  $1.5  billion  for  21  unneeded  mis- 
sUes.  Tet  today  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  could  not  bring  itself  to 
report  a  3-month  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  that  would 
h|ive  carried  a  price  tag  of  $260  mil- 
lion. 

Congress  established  the  FSC  pro- 
gram in  1M2  in  response  to  the  high 
employment  caused  by  the  recesskHi 
and  in  response  to  the  slashing  of  the 
Extended  Benefits  [EBl  program  car- 
ried o^  as  part  of  the  1981  Reagan 
tax  cuts.  With  a  na^onal  unemploy- 
ment rate  stUl  standing  at  7.4  percent, 
the  necid  for  the  FSC  Program  per- 
sists. DeQ>ite  the  President's  nncianny 
ability  to  p<»tray  the  current  employ- 
ment situation  In  a  positive  light,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  unemployment 
rate  today  is  at  least  as  high  as  when 
he  took  office.  More  than  10  million 
people  remain  out  of  work.  Nine 
States  and  at  least  21  metroplitan  re- 
gions still  have  unemplosmMnt  rates  in 
excess  of  10  percent. 

In  my  home  State  of  Ohio,  the  un- 
employment rate  stands  at  close  to  9 
percent.  Many  of  the  workers  who 
make  up  these  statistics  wlU  not  be 
able  to  go  back  to  work  with  the  next 


upward  swing  (rfi  the  business  cyde. 
They  are  dlsloa^  workers  whose 
plants  and  industries  have  shut  down 
or  relocated.  Except  for  California. 
Ohio  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
long-term  tmemplbyed  in  the  couhtry. 

For  those  alreaAr  receiving  FSC  ben- 
efits, today's  bill  offers  a  few  addition- 
al we^s  of  relief.  For  those  irtio 
would  have  become  eligible  for  the 
FSC  program  ^ter  April  «.  the  bOl 
offers  nothing.  I  ifean  only  hope  that 
the  committee  an^  the  House  will  now 
take  action  <m  Imy  colleague.  Jir. 
Pease's  bill  to  revive  the  FSC  Program 
in  a  modified  form,  with  benefits  tar- 
geted more  preckely  to  higfh  unem- 
ployment States  and  regions. 

Whoever  said  half  a  loaf  is  betto- 
than  none,  Mr.  %>eaker,  probably 
wasn't  on  the  recdlving  end.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  ipichigan.  BCr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  reludtant  supprat  of  this 
legislaticm  which  ;phases  out  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Compensation 
(FSCl  Prognun.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  failed  to  ijpprove  an  extension 
of  this  program  p  the  face  of  bitter 
opposition  from  t&  White  House. 

During  bis  pnss  eonferenee  last 
week,  the  Presideht  stated  In  re^oose 
to  a  question  on  FSC  that  the  pnver 
place  for  unemployed  workers  was  in 
programs  of  the  J|ob  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  [JTPA].|  What  the  Praaldent 
n^lected  to  meniion  is  that  his  fiscal 
year  1986  biidgetl  proposed  cuts  of  55 
percent  from  the  jflscal  year  1985  level 
for  tiUe  m  of  the  JTPA.  wbf|fdi  pro- 
vides employment  and  training  aaslstr 
ance  for  dislocated  workers.  Apparent- 
ly. In  the  PresMent's  vision  of  the 
American  econon^,  there  are  no  dislo- 
cated workers  anj^  other  long-term  un- 
employed. In  Ml<fliigan,  this  is  simply 
not  the  case. 

Although  this  legislation  will  enable 
17,000  unemploy4d  workers  in  Michi- 
gan who  are  currently  receiving  FSC 
to  continue  to  receive  such  much 
needed  assistance,  no  newly  tilglble 
vji«nployed  woiMers  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive FSC.  aearlt.  this  will  place  addi- 
tional burdens  im  already  strained 
State  and  local  services.* 

•  Mr.  WEI8&  Ut.  ^leakor,  I  wiU  vote 
In  favor  of  the  proposed  extenslcm  of 
Federal  Supplenlental  Compensatl<m 
[FSC]  Program,  [but  only  with  grave 
reservations. 

I  believe  that  what  we  are  accom- 
plishing today^  Amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  tokA  effort  on  behalf  of 
hundreds  of  thoi^Kids  of  unemployed 
workers  across  our  Nation.  First  the 
victims  of  an  pil-advised  economic 
policy  that  threwi  millions  out  of  work, 
and  now  the  vi^ims  of  a  heartless 
budget  policy  th^t  threatens  to  elimi- 
nate training  prqgrams  and  to  cut  off 
their  unemployment  benefits,  these 
workers  deserve] far  more  from  the 
country  to  which  they  have  ccmtribut- 
ed  throughout  their  lives. 


Tike  truth  Is  that  elimination  of  the 
FBC  program  might  be  conceivable  if, 
as  the  Reagan  administration  claims, 
the  bcpefits  of  the  economic  recovery 
were  cJktending  to  everyone  In  the 
Nation.  But  the  hard  facts  demon- 
strate that  this  is  tar  from  the  case. 
THe  official  figures,  which  only  adoss 
over  the  extent  of  the  unonployment 
problem,  show  that  8.9  million  workers 
remained  unemployed  in  February.  If 
we  add  to  that  number  the  millions  of 
Am»Hiyii«  «4io  sie  involuntarily  work- 
ing parttlme.  and  the  millions  who  are 
discouraged  and  have  given  up  looking 
for  work,  the  actual  unemployment 
level  rises  to  more  than  IS  million. 

Thus,  it  is  dear  that  unemploymfent 
continues  at  epidemic  levels,  sapping 
our  economic  strength  and  devastating 
the  lives  of  individual  Americans  who 
desperately  want  to  contribute  their 
work  to  our  Nation.  To  these  millions 
of  Americans,  eecmomic  recovery  has 
meant  nothing  more  than  economic 
tragedy.  And  the  fidlure  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  adequately 
meet  the  need  of  this  embattled  popu- 
latiim  is  nothing  short  of  a  disgrace. 

The  FBC  Program  expired  on  March 
31.  and  if  no  extension  is  approved, 
final  benefits  will  be  paid  on  April  6. 
This  means  that  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits  will  be  eliminated  for 
moat  Americans  on  that  date.  The  per- 
manent program  of  extended  benefits 
[EB],  which  was  gutted  in  1981.  now 
serves  only  two  States.  The  overly 
stringoit  standards  for  participation 
predude  States  like  Michigan.  Missis- 
siivi.  and  Indiana,  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  excess  of  10  percent, 
from  imTtirlpft*^*"g  The  ellminati<Hi.of 
the  FBC,  a  stopgap  program  enacted 
in  1962  to  serve  the  victims  of  the  re- 
cession, will  throw  325.000  current  re- 
cipients off  the  rolls. 

Last  mvA,  the  House  Ways  and 
iiKum^nm  Subcoipmittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance ac^  Unemployment  Ccnnpensa- 
tion  apiNioved  a  measure  providing  for 
a  S^nomth  extension  of  the  FSC. 
While  benefits  would  have  been  limit- 
ed for  those  who  entered  the  program 
after  April  6,  new  beneficiaries  would 
have  continued  to  be  acc^ted  into  the 
program.  Etowever,  the  fun  committee 
has  badted  away  from  this  very  limit- 
ed commitment.  The  bill  they  have  re- 
ported will  do  nothing  more  than 
allow  current  recipients  to  exhaust  the 
benefits  to  which  they  would  have 
been  entitled  had  the  program  not  ex- 
pired. This  means,  that  the  entire  FSC 
will  be  phased  out  in  the  coming 

I  win  vote  for  this  bill  because  it  is 
better  «•■**%"  jiothing.  But  there  Is  little 
else  I  can  say  in  Its  favor.  It  must  be 
apparent,  to  all  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  think  about  the  toll  of  contin- 
ued epidemic  Joblessness  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  urgently  need  to  mount  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  this  problon 
that  goes  far  beyond  anything  we  are 
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now  doing.  We  need  to  approve  emer- 
gency aid  for  the  long-term  unon- 
ployed  that  does  not  arbitrarily  ex- 
clude those  who  exhaust  their  State 
benefits  after  AmU  6.  We  need  to 
reform  the  permanent  Extended  Bene- 
fits Program  to  keep  In  place  a  reliable 
system  of  ongoing  aid  to  areas  with 
problematic  unemployment.  And  we 
need  to  seriously  address  the  problem 
of  underfundlng  ioe  crucial  Job  train- 
ink  programs  that  will  help  woriters 
establish  themselves  in  pasring  Jobs. 

I  bdieve  it  Is  a  grievous  error  to 
allow  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto 
to  force  us  to  respond  to  the  serious 
crisis  of  long-term  unemployment  with 
little  more  than  tokenism.  This  bill 
certainly  does  not  do  Justice  to  the 
woiUng  people  of  this  Nation,  who 
have  been  forced  to  swallow  Utter  pill 
after  bitter  pill  by  an  administration 
that  seems  intent  on  ignoring  the  re- 
ality of  the  crisis  they  have  engen- 
dered. 

I  greatly  hope  that  increased  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  issue  of  imem- 
ployment  in  the  cmning  wedcs  of  this 
legislative  sessicm.  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  sivport  additional 
aid  for  this  disenfranchised  group, 
which  they  both  need'and  deserve.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSBX  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  indude  extraneous  matter, 
on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objecticm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEU^LING  CONTEMPORANE- 

OUS       RECORDKEEPINO       RE- 
QUIREMENTS ADDED   BT   TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  bleak- 
er, I  move  to  sumend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (HJl.  1869)  to  rqjeal  the 
contemporaneous    recordkeeping    re- 
quirements added  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984,  and  for  oth»  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJL  law 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
ReimaentaUvet   of  tHe   VnUed  State$  of 
America  in  Congreu  anembUd, 

SBCnON  1.  RErSAL  OP  CONRMPOaANBOUS  BBC- 
OKDKEKPDIC  RSQUnBIIENTB.  nC 

(a)  CommroBAraoin  Ritwiwupuio  Rb- 
QunBfBRS.— Subaectkm  (d)  of  aecttan  274 
of  the  Internal  Revalue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  aubatantlatkm  required)  Is  amended 
by  atriklnc  out  "otmtemporaneous".  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  ahall  be  ap- 
plied and  administered  as  if  such  word  had 
not  been  added  to  such  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Paovisnnn  Rsumra  to  RsrcaR  Pas- 
PABBM  AHD  NsoLisncB  Phialtt.— Para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  of  section  179(b)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  are  hereby  re- 
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paatod.  and  Um  latanud  Refcniw  Code  of 
1M«  aiiiril  ta  wpitod  and  ■dBainMerad  m  If 
ttnsnpta  (and  Um  aaamiteMnU 
I  by  MKh  pansrapiaa)  bad  not  beaa  en- 


(A)  by  atrlkinc  out  "$4,000"  In  rabiMn- 
craph  (AMI)  and  Inawtfan  In  Ucu  tharaof 


(e)  RvsAL  or  Raaouknoaa.— RaculatloaB 
iMMd  befon  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of 
thlB  Act  to  carry  out  the  aaenABenta  made 
by  aeettaa  IWb)  of  the  Tte  Reform  Act  of 
lOMahaU  hafc  no  fane  and  effect 


I  (d)  of  aacttoQ  ST4  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1M4  la  amended  by  atrlk- 
liw  out  "(A)  the  aBMunt"  and  Inaeftlnc  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  lufUdwit  written  evldenoe 
oorroborattnc  the  taxpayer^  own  atatament 
(A)  the  amount". 

(b)  aoaaxftwiunow  lliiiiniimna  Nor  xo 
Am.T  io  CTaiw  VBdcub  Wim  Liru 
PowMULUaa.- 

(1)  auhaectlon  (d)  of  aeettai  S74  of  euA 
Oode  la  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  foDowInc  new  eentcnce:  "Thla 
aban  not  appiy  to  any  quallfled 
uae  vehlde  (at  defined  In  eub- 
I  (l)X" 

(»  Secttan  ST4  of  nieb  CoOit  li  amended 
by  rnibelniafliw  euhaeettei  (1)  ae  aubaecttan 
(J)  and  by  hiaartinc  after  euheectten  (b)  tbe 
f oUowtaw  new  Bubeeetlon: 

"(I)  Qoaum  Humrmmmta.  Uaa  Von- 
cu.-ftr  itanuBM  oC  wbeectlon  (d).  the 
term  "qualified  noopenonal  uee  vebtele 
meaiM  any  vehicle  wblA;  by  reaaon  of  lU 
nature.  It  not  UlMly  to  be  uaed  mote  than  a 
de  minlmla  amount  for 


aaci 


IMXHIITAX 
'AIM  niNCI 


MOS  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oode  oC  1904  (rdatinc  to  taieeme  tax  collect- 
ed at  aouree)  la  asMnded  by  addtaw  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fbOowInc  new  lubeectlon: 

"U) 
Amr 

"(1)  Btrunaa  naenaw  nor  to 
■ocai— The  empioyer  may  elect  not  to 
deduct  and  withhold  any  tax  under  thlt 
chapter  with  reject  to  any  vehWe  fringe 
benefit  provided  to  any  employee  if  nich 
employee  it  notified  (at  aueb  time  and  in 
audi  manner  aa  the  Secretary  ahall  by  retu- 
latieaa  pnaeribe)  by  the  em^oyer  that  the 
employer  It  omklnc  aneh  election.  The  pre- 
ceding tentrnce  ahall  not  apply  to  any  vehi- 
cle fringe  benefit  unkat  the  amount  of  aocb 
benefit  It  included  by  tbe  employer  on  a 
statement  timely  fumlahed  under  aection 
0051. 

"(3)  Struma,  umn  fuanian  w-s.— Any 
vehicle  fHnge  benefit  ahall  be  treated  aa 
wagea  from  which  amounta  are  retulred  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  under  thlt  chap- 
ter for  purpoaea  ^ae^onOMl. 

poaea  of  thia  wibaaction.  the  term  vehicle 
fringe  benefit'  meana  any  fringe  benefit— 

"(A)  which  oonatltutea  wagea  (aa  defined 
taitectlanS40Uand 

"(B)  whldi  conaltU  of  provldliw  a  high- 
way motor  vehicle  for  tbe  uae  of  the  em- 
Idoyee." 

8K.  4.  OPDCflOH  IN  UmTATlONS  ON  INViaT- 

imrr  tax  oiDtr  and  DcnaaA- 

TMN  POn  UIXUBT  AirrOMOBILm. 

(a)  OKmua  Rols.— 

(1)  InvaaiHOR  tax  caniT.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  aection  SOOFCa)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  liM  (relating  to  inveetment  tax 
credit)  ia  amended  by  ttrlklng  out  "01.000" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "tOTS". 

(3)  Dmacunoii.'-Paragraph  (3)  of  aec- 
tion aoOPVa)  of  aueh  Code  (relating  to  depre- 
dation) la  amended— 


Mr.  R08TENK0WSBX  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  goeh  time  ag  I  may 


(B)  by  atrikliw  out  "90.000"  each  place  it 
In  aubparagrapbt  (AXU)  and  (BXU) 
la  Ueu  thereof  "9S.400". 

(b)  Oaa-TBAi  Daranuu.  or  InriATioii  A»- 
juaimar.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  taction 
SOOVYdKT)  of  aucb  Code  (relating  to  auto- 
mobile price  inflation  adjuatment)  ia  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  atriking  out  "October  of  1903"  and 
Imerting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  of  1904". 


(3)  by  atrlkloc  out  "calendar  year  1904" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  ralendar 
year  before  1900". 
aac  i.  NSW  aacoLATioNB. 

Hot  later  than  October  I.  1908.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaury  or  hia  delegate  ahall 
ragulatlona  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
of  thla  Act  which  thaU  fully  refiect 
aucb  provWona. 
SBC  «.  gyncnvi  OATaa. 

(a)  Rwaroa.— The  amendment  and  rapeala 
nmde  by  ■nbatrtiniM  (a)  and  (b)  of  taction  1 
ahall  take  effect  at  If  Induded  in  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  aection  179(b)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1904. 

(b)  Rxviaas    SoaaTAMTiATioii    Raaunx- 

(1)  la  aamBAL.— Tbe  amendments  made 
by  aection  3  ahall  apply  to  taxable  yean  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1905. 

(3)  RxaroBATion  or  pbiob  law  pob  lett.— 
For  taxable  yeara  beginning  in  1985.  aection 
3T4(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
ahall  apply  aa  it  read  before  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  aection  179(bXl)  of  tbe-Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1904. 

(c)  WtnoMiaDio  Amiiuimrr.— The 
amendment  made  by  aection  3  ahall  take 
effect  on  January  1. 1905. 

(d)  Rnucnoa  n  LanrAnoaa  oa  Ibtmt- 
MOR  Tax  Cbbdit  abb  DaraaciATiaii.— 

(1)  except  at  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  amendments  made  by  section  4  thaU 
apply  to— 

(A)  property  placed  in  aervlce  affar  April 
3.  1905.  in  taxable  yeara  ending  after  aucb 
date,  and 

(B)  property  leated  after  April  3.  1905.  in 
taxable  yean  ending  after  tuch  date. 

(3)  Tbe  amendmentt  made  by  aection  4 
ahall  not  apply  to  any  property— 

(A)  acquired  by  the  tai^ayer  purauant  to 
a  binding  contract  tai  effect  on  April  1. 1008. 
and  at  aU  Umee  thereafter,  but  only  it  the 
property  ia  placed  in  aervlce  before  Auguat 
1. 1985.  or 

(B)  of  which  the  taxpayer  ia  the  leaaee. 
but  only  If  the  leaae  ia  purauant  to  a  binding 
contract  in  effect  on  April  1. 1985.  and  at  aU 
ttanea  thereafter,  and  only  if  the  taxpayer 
fint  uaee  auch  property  under  the  leaae 
before  Auguat  1, 1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
setxmd  demanded? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I 
demand  a  aeooiKL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  orderetL 

There  was  noobJecti<m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  minols  [Mr.  Rosnif- 
KOwsKi]  will  be  recognised  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  fnnn  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  DnMCAiT]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostkhkowski]. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means  today  approved  legls- 
latkm  to  repeal  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  requirement  added  last 
year  by  the  Senate  and  enacted  in  the- 
Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of  19M.  The  biU 
before  the  House  today  repeals  the  re- 
qulreinent  that  records  be  contempo- 
raneous and  generally  reinstates  prim- 
law  for  1965.  In  addition,  the  no-fault 
negllgenoe  and  return  preparers'  pen- 
alties are  repealed.  Moreover,  the 
Tteasury  regulations  on  rectwdkeeping 
are  explicitly  invalidated.  ^ 

Moat  importantly.  h<mever.  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  provide  taxpayers 
with  dear  guidelines  for  the  kind  of 
records  that  must  be  maintained  and 
who  has  to  maintain  such  records. 
Therefore,  the  committee's  bill,  in 
conjunction  with  its  omunlttee  report, 
provides  rules  tvt  taxpayers  to  deter- 
mine in  the  future  how  to  maintain 
adequate  records  or  sufficient  written 
evidence  to  corroborate  statements 
supporting  business  expanse  deduc- 
tions. Further,  the  committee's  bill  ex- 
empts from  tht  reocndkeeping  require- 
ment certain  veUdes  which  are  not 
used  more  than  a  de  minimis  amount 
for  personal  purposes.  Examples  of 
such  vehkles  Indude  forklifts.  trac- 
tors, school  buses,  and  marked  police 
cars. 

In  (n4er  to  assure  that  theae  guide- 
lines wiU  be  promptly  and  accurately 
implemented  by  IRS.  the  bill  man- 
dates that  new  regulatl<ms  fully  re- 
flecting these  amendments  be  Issued 
by  October  1.  1M5.  The  revised  sub- 
stantiation guidelines  are  not  effective 
until  IMM.  The  law  that  applied  prior 
to  the  1984  Act  wiU  continue  to  apply 
through  1985. 

The  committee's  bOl  also  affords  em- 
ployers and  employees  flexibility  in 
the  event  that  an  employee  does  re- 
ceive a  motor  vehide  which  Is  treated 
as  a  taxable  fringe  benefit.  An  employ- 
er need  not  arlthhold  income  tax  on  a 
taxaUe  vehide  fringe  benefit  so  long 
as  the  amount  of  the  benefit  is  report- 
ed on  the  employee's  W-2.  This 
change  is  effective  for  1985. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  these  necessary  changes  to 
the  auto  recordkeeping  provisions  will 
result  in  a  revenue  loss.  However.  I 
fed  that  it  is  essential  that  this  legis- 
lation not  contribute  to  the  massive 
Federal  deficit  problem  that  we  al- 
ready confront.  For  this  reason,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
produced  a  bill  with  related  revenue 
offsets.  Spedfically.  the  biU  further 
limits  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
depreciation  deductions  for  luxury 
cars,  and  delays  the  automobile  infla- 
tion adjustment  for  one  year.  Thus. 


the  btU  is  revenue  neutral.  a|^  does 
not  exacerbate  oui|  defldt  proMpML 

Mr.  ftieaker.  I  bdleve  this  MH  reiH«- 
sents  a  reasonable,  balanced  ooopro- 
mise  between  the  need  to  dlsOngulsh 
between  personal  knd  legitimate  busl- 
nessi.  expenses,  and  the  righto  of  tax- 
payers to  oondudt  business  without 
undue  interfereoOe  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

I  tirge  support  for  HJl.  1869. 

RiRAL  or  Raooaaa^sraio  Raqi 


ixaqi 

The  Committee  onft^aya  and  Meana  today 
adopted  leglalation  iepMlIng  the  "oontcm- 
poraneout"  recordk^ep«ng  requlrementa  of 
the  Defidt  Reduction  Act  of  1904.  Ilieae 
provitiont  required  ihdivlduala  to  keep  oon- 
temporaneout  recorda  thowtng  tbe  date, 
mileaae  and  purpoael  of  each  trip.  The  oon- 
t«nporaneout  recorAeeping  requirement  It 
repealed  for  aD  litled  property,  audi  aa 
automobilea.  aindan^  yachU  and  oonput- 
ert.  In  addition,  the  regulatkma  laued  by 
the  Department  of  Ithe  Treaaury  to  carry 
out  the  contempora^eoua  recordkeeping  re- 
quivemenU  are  legialkttvely  repealed. 

The  leglalation  also  rapeala  the  miedal 
negligence  penalty  flor  failure  to  hart  oon- 
temporaneoua  reoordt  and  the  proylalon  re- 
quiring aoeountanta  to  obtain  written  oon- 
f  irmatftm  from  the  taxpayer  that  reoorda 
exiat.  ■ 

The  subatantiation  of  automobile  buataiem 
deductlona  requirei^ient  It  generally  re- 
turned to  prior  law.  except  for  the  addition 
of  a  requirement  that  there  be  aome  written 
evidence  oomborataig  the  taxpayer'a  own 
ttatement  and  the  i^Bdiflcatlon  of  the  typea 
of  itemt  aubject  to  taoae  requlrementa. 

DeUvery  triidca.  bOaea.  marked  poilee  and 
fire  vehlQlea.  ambuuncea.  heaiaea,  and  any 
vehldea  dedgn^  tb  carry  cargo  with  a 
loaded  grom  vehfeW  weight  of  over  14.000 
poundt  are  exduded  from  the  recorakeep- 
ing  requlrementa.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  thiu  ianie  regolatkmi  to 
carry  out  the  provldDna  of  thla  Act  no  later 
than  October  1, 1985. 

a.  wnBHOLonro 

Income  tax  withholding  for  vdilde  fringe 
benef  ite  woud  become  optional.  aUowlns  the 
employer  to  dtheH  indude  the  taqwted 
income  on  an  empMyee't  W-S.  or  wtthHold 
on  whatever  baaia  t^  employer  flndt  to  be 
moat  convenient. 

c.  BXvsauB  orrsR 

The  leglalation  la  aiade  revenue  neutral  by 
reducing  the  amodnt  of  inveatmcnt  tax 
credit  and  depre^favon  for  luxury  automo- 
bUea.  Thete  reductlbnt  are  generally  effec- 
tive on  April  3.  1985  In  addition,  tbe 
present  law  mutoittDbae  inflation  adjuat- 
ment ia  defored  unfl  January  1. 1900. 


The  repeal  of  the  contemporanadaa  rec- 
ordtoeping  requirement,  tbe  no-fault  negU- 
gence  penalty  and  ttie  preparen'  penalty  ia 
effective  aa  If  thode  provitioni  had  never 
been  enacted.  Thua.:  prior  law  recordkeeping 
requlrementa  apply  for  1985.  Tbe  revlaed 
aubatantiation  reqdrementa  apply  to  tax- 
able yean  beglnnihg  after  December  81. 
1985.  The  wlttaholdkig  provialoa  ia  effective 
January  1. 1985. 

qi810 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  las  I  may  oooMime. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.!  Mr.  S^>eaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Chairman  Dax  Roaxni- 


KOW8KI  In  Inln^ng  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  fkMr.  It  ad- 
ili  figgra  many  of  the  omtroverslal  as- 
pects of  the  anto  recordkeeping  rules 
that  were  if****^  as  part  of  the  Defi- 
dt Reduetlon  Act  of  1964. 

In  particular.  It  would  remove  the 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
qulrcBMnt  and  make  the  recordkeep- 
ing ndes  more  reasonable,  yet  still 
consistent  with  encouraging  compli- 
ance with  these  provisions.  Important- 
ly. It  would  retroactively  repeal  the 
IRS  zegukHtiODS  that  have  been  so  con- 
troversial while  at  the  same  time  di- 
recting the  IRS  to  issue  regulations 
before  October  1, 1985,  with  reject  to 
the  new  rules.  Thia  will  provide  time 
for  taxpajrers  to  adjust  to  the  new 
rulea  beeanoe  they  will  not  become  ef- 
fective untU  January  1,  1986.  In  the 
meantime,  the  i»re-1984  act  law  will 
apply.  Important  relief  also  is  given  to 
employers  with  regpect  to  their  with- 
holding ohUgatkms  for  these  mmcash 
fringe  benefits.  While  the  bUl  does  not 
spedAcaUy  address  fringe  benefits,  it 
does  give  the  Treasury  guidance  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  vehldes  in 
the  fktnge  benefit  area. 

I  f\<¥*  am  Joining  the  chairman  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iiry,  James  Bak»,  suggesting  that 
TttaMOCf  fmmsf^*TT  scHne  of  the  fringe 
benefit  rules  devdoped  in  its  regula- 
tions. TO  the  extent  that  this  reconsid- 
eration is  not  satisfactory,  I  would 
expect  that  Chairman  Rostkhkowski 
would  be  wUBng  to  come  back  and  re- 
consldv  leglslatkm  in  this  area. 

Last,  the  changes  In  reoordkeeping 
do  have  a  projected  revenue  loss,  pos- 
sibly several  hundred  milllan  dollars, 
.  frtnn  1985  to  fiscal  1988.  The  chairman 
indkated  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
report  out  this  bill  unless  these 
changes  were  made  revenue  neutral 
TO  achieve  this,  certain  modifications 
were  made  to  the  soH»lled  luxury  car 
provisions.  There  is  certainly  some 
controversy  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
these  projected  revmue  losses  in  view 
of  the  Inherent  difficulty  of  projecting 
compliance  witb  our  tax  laws.  Never- 
thdess,  I  share  the  chairman's  con- 
cern that  the  Congress  not  send  the 
wrong  message  by  enacting  a  revenue 
loser' aa  its  first  piece  of  tax  legisla- 
tion. In  view  of  that.  I  have  reluctant- 
ly supported  the  chairman  in  the 
modification  of  the  luxury  car  provi- 
sUkns  to  make  this  provision  revenue 
neutraL  I  am  hopeful  that  other  alter- 
natives to  achieve  revenue  neutrality 
wfil  be  csplored  before  the  time  of 
Conference. 

I  trhlpfc  this  is  an  Important  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  House  to  act  on  ex- 
peditiously in  view  of  the  amount  of 
confusion  that  has  been  created  with 
respect  to  the  recordkeeping  provi- 
sioiu  and  I,  therefore,  encourage 
Members  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  ^^eak- 
er,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 


sume to  the  goitianan  fnmi  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  FcwDl. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chdr- 
man.  I  am  in  full  support  of  the  legis- 
lation tiiat  is  before  us.  and  legislatimi 
before  the  committee  to  repeal  the 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. 

Could  you  describe  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  the  leglslati(m  would  deal 
with  utility  company  vehldes,  pk^up 
trucks,  small  vans  such  as  those  used 
for  ddivery  by  florists? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Fban. 
utility  o(mipany  cherry  pit^ers  and 
larger  trucks,  as  well  as  single  seat  de- 
livery vans  would  be  exonpt  fnnn  any 
recorditeeplng  requirements.  and 
would  not  result  in  any  inclusion  in 
income. 

Pidcup  trucks,  like  cars,  would  be 
treated  largely  as  they  were  under 
prior  law.  The  committee  report  ex- 
plains in  greater  detail  how  these  pro- 
visions would  affect  different  types  of 
vehldes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tomessee.  Thank  you, 
Mr.-Chalrman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  moving  so  swiftiy  to  bring  this 
legislatton  to  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  %>eak- 
er.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  goitleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ronaxl. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  srielding.  and  I  thank  the 
members  at  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  gwi^flw^ny  the  chairman: 
the  ranking  member,  Mr.  DoacAii;  Mr. 
Daub  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  AirxHoirr 
of  Arkansas. 

These  and  others  gave  of  their  time 
and  their  attenticm  to  the  matter  at 
han(L  There  are  many  ways  to  de- 
scribe this  bill;  one  word  comes  to 
mind,  and  that  is  victory.  It  is  a  victo- 
ry for  those  people  irtio  drive  the 
trucks,  pi<A  the  crops,  man  the  small 
businesses  acmes  America. 

It  is  a  vkstory  for  the  little  guy.  if 
you  would,  without  running  that  into 
the  groun(L  It  is  a  victory  for  the 
people  who  were  asked  last  year  to 
drive  with  one  hand  and  keep  records 
with  the  otho*.  It  is  a  victory  for 
people  who  believe  in  common  smse. 
It  is  a  victory  for  people  who  believe 
there  is  more  to  life  In  America  than 
the  raw  numbers.  It  is  a  victory  for 
pe<n>le  who  have  paid  taxes  aU  thdr 
life,  and  ask  only  (me  thing  in  return: 
common  sense,  a  decent  shake,  a  fair 
chancie. 

I  have  been  lucky  to  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  for  the  last  4V% 
years,  and  this  is  peiiivs  my  luckiest 
moment;  to  be  part  of  a  move  to 
change  an  IRS  regulation  and  a  con- 
gressional act  that  made  no  sense. 

Now  there  has  been  very  littie  crtti- 
dsm  of  what  the  committee  has  tried 
to  do.  I  will  not  be  part  even  of  that 
very  little  criticism.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  revenue  loss  here  that  needs 
to  be  made  up.  but  I  agree  with  the 
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rowmlttw  that  in  terns  of  deflett  oon- 
■tdentkai.  we  cannot  take  a  elaaao^ 

I  want  to  lay  to  theae  who  have 
cflttclMd  what  haa  been  done  here  by 
M^nc  that  It  li  lomehow  a  retreat,  a 
lack  of  oourate,  a  barking  down,  be 
carefuL  Tou  ave  wrong. 

What  we  have  done  here  ia  take  the 
nitirtrktng  regulatlona,  overly  done,  off 
the  back  of  the  average  guy  and  tell 
thoae  who  drive  the  luxury  can  "Tou 
pay  your  fair  share,  and  in  return  it 
wlU  be  revenue-neutraL"  Those  who 
are  quick  to  crftlcte.  be  carefuL  Be 
carefuL  This  bOl  wfll  pass,  this  bOl  wm 
be  law  because  It  Is  right.  I  thank  aU 
of  those  who  added  their  Uttle 
common  sense  to  make  a  good  idea  a 
gnat  one. 

Mr.  VOLKlfKR.  VHll  the  tentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


ICr.  VOLKMKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  add  my 
commendations  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  ttae  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  committee  for  brlni^ng  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  It  became 
quickly  apparent  that  this  solutkm  to 
the  pnUem  of  luxury  cars  as  commut- 
ing vdiides  produced  an  effect  similar 
to  hitting  a  gnat  with  a  sledgeham- 
mer. Farmers,  small  businessmen,  and 
ordinary  people  in  my  distrlet  have 
written  to  t^  me  of  the  confusion 
they  have  suffered  in  trjrtaig  to  under- 
stand this  new  requirement  and  how 
much  trouble  they  have  in  trying  to 
ocMnply.  Repeal  of  this  onerous  provi- 
sion will  be  a  welcome  relief  to  them. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
coounittee  is  requesting  the  IRS  to 
end  the  problem  facing  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  Missouri  and 
other  StatCL  Hopefully  no  kmger  will 
they  be  expected  to  pay  income  tax 
because  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
believes  that  they  are  recdving  a  bene- 
fit when  they  are  required  to  take 
their  p<dloe  vehicles  home  at  night 
We  expect  them  to  be  on  call  34  hours 
a  day.  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
make  them  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  RoBMBt  and  Mr.  AnHOinr  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  leadership  in 
this  effort,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
w(»1ted  with  them  on  their  legislation 
inthisarea. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  you.  and  I 
thank,  an  those  sgaln  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  those  who  have 
written  me:  my  mother,  my  sisters,  my 
brother— everybody  who  has  helped. 
Seriously.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Daub),  who  has  ment  con- 
siderable time  in  trying  to  work  out 
something  <na  this  leglidation. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  very 
much  to  my  ranking  member,  Mr. 
DuwcAH.  for  the  time. 


Let  me  add  my  oompllments  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
help  and  for  his  willingness  to  move 
this  particular  place  of  leglslaticvi  In  a 
braader  form,  swiftly  through  coounlt- 
tee  and  to  the  floor.  Our  committee 
staff  worked  diligently  and  their  ef- 
forts should  be  reoognlaedL 

The  oonteokporaneons  recordkeeping 
rules  enacted  last  year  resulted  in  an 
unacceptable  administrative  burden 
for  taxpayers  in  tenns  of  documenting 
th^  automobile  deductions. 

Ones  having  created  this  problem. 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  act  re- 
woaslbly  in  repealing  the  oontempora- 
neous  records  keeping  requirement 
and  in  solving  many  of  the  associated 
problems. 

The  Mil  referred  tram  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  today  to  us 
here  on  the  floor  for  action  reflects 
the  bipartisan  efforts  by  Mr.  Airho- 
WT.  Mr.  RonoB,  and  others  to  develop 
a  responsible  soluticm.  Their  efforts  in 
this  debate  and  focusing  Members'  at- 
tenti<m  on  the  problem  was  critical  in 
this  process. 

The  bill  also  reflects  the  input  of 
many  in  my  own  second  congressional 
district.  Trade  associations  and  busi- 
ness groups,  and  whHe  this  undoubted- 
ly is  a  compromise  bill,  yet  in  many  re- 
spects it  is  a  bill  tHat  reflects  the  par- 
tlrtpatlon  of  agriculture  and  small 
business  croups  in  the  process  as  welL 

D  isao 

I  want  to  indicate  that  for  the 
RaooBS  I  have  a  letter  dated  today 
from  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
poident  Business,  endorsing  the  bill 
and  calling  upon  Congress  to  recogniae 
this  as  one  of  their  key  small  business 
votes. 

NaTIOHAL  nDBSATIO*  OT 

ImmioBirr  Bosnma, 
Wa^Ungton.  DC,  AprU  2,  IMS. 
Hon.  Hal  Daub, 
1/.&  Houaa  of  Itepmmtativta, 
Wa$hin4fton,  DC 

DBAS  Hal:  NVm  would  like  to  oonimend 
yoo  and  the  Wayi  and  ICeszw  Committee 
for  the  prompt  action  taken  today  to  repeal 
the  adequate  "oontempoianeoua"  reoord- 
keeplDC  requlremenU  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1M4.  the  provlalon  which  authorised 
the  ms  "auto  locT  reculatlona. 

While  we  rapport  the  provlatona  of  the 
committee  Ull  retanUnf  the  reomdkeeptnc 
requlrementa.  the  wlthtaokUng  provtetona. 
and  the  penalUea  for  nan-oompUaooe.  we  do 
have  aome  eoneema  over  the  revenue  num- 
bers put  forth  by  the  Joint  Committee  On 
Taxation.  It  to  not  dear  to  us  that  a  revenue 
loaa  would  result  from  the  changee  made  by 
the  committee  bUL  We  have  aeen  no  wb- 
■tantlation  for  the  revenue  fisures  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  thus  question  the 
need  for  the  aetlooa  taken  to  make  the  bill 
revenue  neutral. 

MFIB  does,  however,  rapport  the  leglala- 
tlon  reported  from  the  Wkya  and  Ifeana 
Committee  and  will  consider  it  a  key  amall 
bualneaa  vote.  We  would  like  to  aee  the  bill 
move  quickly  into  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  where  our  conoem  over  the  revenue 
flcures  hopefully  can  be  addreaaed  further. 
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we  appreciate  your  work  on  thto 


Jom  J.  If onsv  m. 

Dlnetor  of  FtUnl  UtMmtUm. 
In  addition  to  that.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  National  Association  of 
Wholesalers  and  DIstributoia  for  their 
sssistsnce  in  heUiing  us  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  bllL 

The  bUl  and  associated  ooiomittee 
language  offers  mgny  important  im- 
provemmts  for  taxtMu^ers.  and  let  me 
enumerate  some  of  them  viery  briefly. 
Of  course,  we  understand  the  rqieal  of 
the  contemporaneous  records  keeping 
requirement.  We  next  should  note 
that  no  records  keeping  for  ipf  risi  lisf 
trucks  and  vehicles,  iwftiiMifng  marked 
pollee  and  fire  vehicles,  wfll  be  re- 
quired, that  there  is  a  repeal  d^  the 
taxpayers'  presumed  negligence  penal- 
ty and  a  repeal  of  the  tax  preparers' 
negligenoe  penalty. 

Elective  withholding  Is  an  important 
feature  that  should  be  noted  by  Mem- 
bers, which  provides  the  widest  pbssi- 
ble  latitude  for  emplojrers  and  cnuflby- 
ees  for  pay  period,  quarterly.  Wanniial. 
annual  or  annual  FICA  only  wtthliold- 
ing.  Indeed,  with  re^Mct  to  the  iwe- 
nue  provision  of  the  bill,  my  prdfer- 
ences  may  be  otherwise  but  the  oon- 
oept  of  being  siire  that  this  bUl  is  in 
fact,  in  the  chairman's  words,  "reve- 
nue neutral"  is  a  goal  that  I  do  believe 
that  we  have  met 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  tft  the  gentieman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  would  first  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  fine  work,  along 
with  the  others  who  worked  so  hard 
on  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentieman  a 
question.  Is  it  true  that  this  legislation 
now  corrects  the  charge  that  was 
gding  to  be  levied  against  policemen 
and  those  who  took  marked  vehicles 
h<Hne  and  were  on  duty  all  of  the  time 
or  on  call?  Does  this  now  eliminate 
that  charge  that  was  going  to  levied 
against  them? 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  geiptieman  is  pre- 
cisely correct 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DoacAM). 

Mr^  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  this 
time. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  Just  give  a  background  of 
how  we  have  arrived  at  this  positimi. 
There  has  not  been  a  minute  or  an 
hour  or  a  day's  deliberation  ever  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
whether  we  as  Members  of  Congress 
should  ssk  those  folks  who  drive 
pickup  trucks  out  in  the  country  or 
who  drive  automobiles  for  business 
purposes,  keep  log  books  and  keep  no- 
Utions  in  those  log  books  for  every 
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trip  they  make, 
part  of  a  hearhig  or  i 

Here  Is  what 
members  on  the 
Committee  felt 
strict  the  amount 
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has  never  been  a 
kind. 

Committee 
ays  and  Means 
we  ou^t  to  re- 
of  ■deduction  for 


business  expense  of  tm  automobfle.  We 
had  some  folks  out  buying  RoUs 
Royces  and  Jaguars^  flOOJMN)  automo- 
bUes,  and  writing  them  off  as  bustaess 
expenses.  In  the  40-Tso-peroent  brack- 
et that  means  the  American  taxpayn* 
is  paying  hal^  thrbill  for  those  luxury 
automobUes.  ! 

A  good  idea  was  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  idea  {was:  let's  limit  the 
amount  of  writeoff.  Tou  do  not  need 
to  drive  a  Rolls  Rolroe  jand  charge  It 
off  to  the  taxpayer  on  your  income 
tax  return.  So  we  Aedded.  yes.  that 
would  be  a  good  Idefi.  We  passed  It  in 
the  Ways  and  Me«is  Committee  Of 
course,  the  other  bMy  had  a  similar 
idea,  but  they  camel  up  with  a  differ- 
ent approach.  In  tHk  conference  com- 
mittee, most  of  the;  other  body'*  ap- 
proach was  adopted.!  And  then  the  ^- 
teinal  Revenue  Service  got  hold  of  it 
and  in  their  own  Inibaltahle  way  they 
created  their  own  interpretation  of  it 
which  came  up  with  joontemporsneous 
records,  including  Ithe  requlremeni 
that  when  you  get  txk  the  pldcup  trudc 
to  go  out  and  round  up  some  cattle 
late  in  the  afternoon,  you  are  sup- 
posed to  take  ypur  ptncU  and  note  pad 
out  and  make  a  redord  of  that  Mp, 
and  every  other  single  trip  you  make 
in  that  pickup  trudt. ' 

Now.  the  AmedMh  people  have  a 
way  of  telling  the  ULS.  Coikgress  that 
when  we  do  something  that  is  not  voy 
smart  we  ought  to  back  off.  We  got 
thousands  and  thousands  of  letters 
here  in  Congress  fr^  the  American 
people  saying.  "Look;  this  is  diimb,  we 
do  not  accept  this,  wte  ask  you  to  back 
up."  I 

So  what  we  have  done  now  In  tne 
Ways  and  Meahs  Committee  is  to  baok 
up.  It  is  not'retreatidg  from  a  podtioik 
that  is  logical  and  understandable  and 
correct  It  is  going  back  to  a  position 
that  is  the  right  position  in  «he  first 
place.  This  process  ol  develoidng  regu* 
lations  down  at  thie  IRS  and  the 
machinations  between  us  and  the 
other  body  resulted  ih  something  that 
we  just  cannot  defencL 

The  result  now  is  we  are  repealing 
the  contemporaneous  record  require- 
ment We  do  not  wsAt  to  turn  people 
into  bookkeepers-  ev«^  time  they  get 
into  the  piclnip  or  the  car  that  they 
use  for  business  puri4ses. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is:  What  is  reisonable?  Should 
we  require  enormoud  burdens  of  the 
many  in  order  to  catch  the  few  who 
cheat?  The  answer  is  no.  We  should  In- 
stead develop  devices  to  catch  those 
few  who  cheat  on  their  tax  returns.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  require  this  log 
book  requirement  that  has  come  out 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  regu- 


lations, and  that  is  why  ^oday  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  did 
the  rii^t  thing.  We  backed  of  f  to  a  po- 
sition tiiat  requires  suffidoit  records 
to  document  the  writeoff  of  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  vehicle  for  business  ex- 
pense, but  we  will  no  longer  require 
those  who  want  to  drive  pickup  trudts 
and  those  who  are  required  to  drive 
vtiildes  in  pursuit  of  their  business  to 
be  bookkeepers  in  order  to  do  that 
This  is  a  good  step  and  I  urge  its  pas- 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  BCr.  I^jwaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentieman  from  Virgin- 
la  [Mr.  BuuTl. 

Mr.  BUUnr.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding  time  to  me.     -' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentieman  fnmi  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  otho-  Members  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  suMwrt  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bUl 
before  us.  I  oragratulate  the  commit- 
tee for  repealing  the  contenwpraneous 
reoordkeQ>ing  requirements  of  last 
year's  tax  bOL  Clearly  the  committee 
realised  the  depth  of  the  Biember's 
concerns  when  HJt.  600.  which  I  was 
proud  to  cointroduoe  with  Representa- 
tive Roomt.  and  other  legislations 
passed  the  msglc  218  number  in  co- 
qxmsois  last  we^. 

The  committee  appropriately  recog- 
nised that  the  less  time  taxpayers 
have  to  qiend  on  filling  out  burdm- 
some  tax  forms  the  more  time  they 
have  to  earn  money  and  generate  new 
revenues  to  the  Treasury.  In  repealing 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping,  and 
substituting  a  limited  requiranent 
that  adequate  written  records  be  k^t 
we  may  reallae  more  revenue  and  do  it 
without  as  mudi  pain  as  we've  heard 
about  over  the  past  3  months. 

I  have  a  few  concerns  about  this  bill, 
however,  and  they  relate  to  how  much 
revalue  repealing  this  requirement  is 
likdy  to  cost  the  Treasury.  There  is  a 
revenue  trade-off  in  the  bill  which 
would  ratchet  the  investment  tax 
credit  [ITC]  limit  down  from  its 
present  leveL  Whfle  I  would  not  have 
supported  that  provision  individually. 
It  may  indeed  be  that  this  trade-off  is 
unnecessary.  The  omferees  on  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  this  leg- 
islation wUl  hopefully  reexamine  the 
revenue  figures  which  served  as  the 
basis  for  engineaing  this  trade. 

With  that  exception.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  this  legidation.  It  not  only  re- 
peals contonporaneous  recordkeeping 
and  Indeed,  bars  that  word  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  lexioHi 
when  It  goes  to  rewrite  its  regulations. 
Above  that  the  legislation  also  di- 
rects the  ntS  to  exonpt  via  regulation 
cars  used  in  public  service  from  the 
imputed  income  provisions  of  last 
year's  tax  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion  almost   without    reservation.    I 


trust  that  the  coming  conference  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  will  clear  away 
those  reservations. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  ^^eak- 
er,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  Arkasnsas  [Mr.  AmHomr]. 

BIr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  for  his  willing- 
ness to  work  with  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  very  interested  tai 
trying  to  repeal  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  and  also  my  two  col- 
leagues that  I  worked  with  last  week 
in  trying  to  draw  up  some  language 
and  make  some  sense  out  of  chaos,  the 
gentieman  from  Nebrasica  [Mr.  Daob] 
and  the  gentieman  fran  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Rocma]. 

There  are  a  couple  of  areas  in  here 
that  I  think  are  very  important  and 
would  be  easy  for  Members  to  over- 
look, but  I  think  it  is  sometiilng  that 
you  can  go  hmne  and  brag  about  after 
this  piece  of  legislation  passes.  One 
thing  that  we  will  do  by  this  piece  of 
legislation  is  allow  more  flexibility  on 
withholding  on  the  taxable  use  of 
automdbfles.  By  the  law  in  1084  we  re- 
quired employers  to  start  withholding. 
July  1  would  be  the  date  by  which 
they  would  have  to  start  doing  that 
Hopefully,  by  having  this  provisi<m  in- 
serted in  the  repeal  bUl.  we  wfll  stop 
future  onslaught  of  mafl  coming  into 
our  office  asking  tar  some  rdlef .  What 
we  do  is  give  the  election  to  withhold 
the  income  and  employment  taxes  on 
a  semiannual  or  annual  basis  as  weU  as 
on  a  quartetiy  or  pay  period  basis. 
And.  more  particularly,  and  the  thhig 
that  I  think  is  very  ImptHtant  for 
Members  to  remember,  is  the  election 
not  to  withhold  income  taxes  if  the 
employer  so  notified  the  employee  and 
includes  the  amount  on  the  emidoy- 
ee's  W-2  form.  I  think  that  reidly  does 
streamline  it  for  the  onployer.  It  itfves 
small,  medium  siae  and  large  emidfiy- 
ers  maximum  flexibility  in  overoo&lng 
what  could  be  a  tremendous  proUem 
for  than. 

Another  a|ea  that  I  am  also  ideased 
that  we  wei^  able  to  address,  if  you 
h^pen  to  be  policeman,  if  you  happen 
to  be  on  the  fire  department  or  if  you 
happen  to  be  in  the  medical  he^th 
area  of  ambulances,  by  this  legislation 
and  the  legislative  history  we  are 
saying  to  the  Service  to  take  a  look,  at 
these  specific  areas  and  to  give  them 
some  relief.  I  think  these  are  two  very 
real  reasons  to  support  this  legislation. 

0  1830 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  goitieman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  BoKHLnnr]. 

Kir.  BOEHLERT.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  salespeo- 
ple, farmers,  public  officials,  construc- 
tion workers,  any  and  all  Amolcans 
who  use  vehicles  for  legitimate  busi- 
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MM  tmipoM.  and  therefore  take  le- 
gttlmate  buiineM  ezpenae  deduetkuis. 
I  can  only  ny:  Thank  you.  thank  you. 
^l^^l^wfc  you. 

Ifr.  ROffTKNKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yMd  a  mlnutea  to  the  gentlanan 
tram  !*»«*«"»  [Mr.  ftmaMoil. 

Mr.  BRDRBCH.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  ylekHnc  BM  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  opposed  the  »o<»^ 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4.  which  tnehid- 
ed  thte  new  auto  lofkeepinc  regular 
tioQ— another  bureaucratic  builnea 
measure  that  must  be  re- 
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Duilnc  recent  weeks.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  calls  and  letters  from 
people  who  use  their  can  and  trucks 
to  earn  a  llvlnt— insurance  salesmen, 
andlanee  repairmen,  small  busineas- 
uujx  all  nijinailm  thdr  outrage  at 
this  legulatkm  that  eneourages  in- 
oeased  and  medlM  recordkeeping, 
not  productivity  and  Job  expansion. 

Here  are  a  few  to-the-polnt  com- 
ments  I  received: 

At  a  time  wben  America  !•  the  high  coat 
produeer  of  aoodi  mnd  mnrteea.  it  aaems 
«iwM.^  IndleniiH  that  our  Outwmnent 
wmM  impaw  sddltinnal  ooo-ptaduetlTe 
eoete  on  aaafl  Iwlmai 

Xiw  af""-*^  of  time  and  eipwe  Amen- 


it  of  time  and  ^'i*— ** 
will  opeod  en  tiila 
the  IRB  hm  imatnil  wlD  far  outfreich  any 
beoeflts  in  tax  icvmoea  received, 
"me  boon  aient  kwpiag  -Uieae  Imrden- 


,,     ,  ._„ ;  arc  yet  anoUier  at- 
tempt by  tlie  FBderal  Oovemment  to  dia- 
oourage  the  moeem  of  anaH  bueinemee  and 
deatroy  fne  eBtcrpeiee. 
I'  fed  tiM  new  IRS  requirements  for  ree- 


__  It  eamMA  poariUy  retom  enoosh  rer- 
enne  to  the  Oovemment  to  be  worth  Uie 
time  it  demaadt. 

mto  eltiiatlffn  as  regardi  wwnpany  vetU- 
elea  and  raeordkeeptaw  la  another  example 
of  iMtw  toveramenta  wlw  try  to  correct 

I  sponsored  repeal  of  this  rule  and 
am  pleased  repeal  is  now  moving. 

We  must  "««»««»»««—  regulatory  and 
papgr»o'fc  burdens  to  create  the  kind 
of  cUmate  that  wHl  enable  businesses 
in  Jefferaoo  County  and  across  the 
country  to  increase  growtli,  productivi- 
ty, and  Jobs  creation.  The  total  repeal 
of  this  burdensome  auto-logging  rule 
is  a  positive  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  TatumO. 

Mr.  TATIiOR.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
maw  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bns  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee for  the  good  smse  that  they  have 
dteidayed  in  the  repeal  of  this  unjust 
regulation  that  is  harassing  our 
people. 

As  we  look  at  this  regulation  and 
aome  of  the  things  that  the  IRS  does 
ao^nH^^^'»i»l^  i  am  kind  of  reminded  of 
the  story  back  home  atwut  one  time 
when  one  of  my  rural  communities 


needed  a  new  firetruck.  They  voted  a 
bond  issue  after  about  three  tries  and 
they  got  the  money  and  they  bought 
their  new  flretruA  and  they  were  real 
ivoudofit  „      ^      _i 

They  had  a  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment: they  built  a  Uttle  buOdlng  with 
volunteer  labor  to  keep  the  firetruck 
In.  They  shlned  it  reUgtoudy  every 
evening.  They  had  some  -new.  white 
helmeta  that  they  also  bought  for 
them,  and  they  would  sit  around  the 
fire  house  every  night  and  admire 
their  new  Are  txw±  hoping  that  they 
wero  going  to  get  a  call  so  they  could 
■how  off  their  new  flretruek. 

Lo  and  behold,  one  night  the  caU 
i-mmf.  in.  A  lady  right  down  on  the  end 
of  Fifth  Street  had  called  in  and  her 
little  priie  cat  had  got  right  up  into 
the  top  of  a  tree.  They  called  the  fire- 
truck to  come  and  rescue  the  cat. 

They  got  the  firetruck  out.  the  beUs 
rung,  the  lights  flashing,  the  sirens 
went  off  and  down  the  street  they 
went  and  everybody  gathered  out  on 
the  street  to  see  the  firetruck  make  iU 
maiden  run. 

They  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  cat: 
they  put  the  spotlight  up  in  the  tree, 
and  there  was  the  lltUe  white  cat.  The 
fire  chief  got  the  ladder  down  very 
carefully.  He  ascended  the  ladder,  he 
took  the  little  kitten  and  brought  it 
back  down  and  laid  it  <«  the  sidewalk. 
The  crowds  cheered:  they  badced  the 
firetruck  out.  The  put  the  ladder  back 
on  it  and  headed  back  up  the  street 
with  the  bells  ringing  and  the  lights 
flashing  and  the  sirens  howling.  Ev- 
erybody was  so  happy,  and  they 
looked  down  and  darned  if  they  had 
not  run  over  the  cat. 

Now.  you  know,  sometimes  in  our 
Quest  to  solve  the  problems  of  this 
country,  we  have  things  happen  like 
happened  with  this  recordkeeping,  but 
th^ik  heavens,  we  have  still  got  a 
country  where  the  people  of  this 
Nati<m  can  be  heard  through  this 
House  of  the  people,  and  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  bringing  this  legislation  before  this 
body. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
mh'^i*—  to  the  gentleman  from  Pesm- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  WalkbI. 

Mr.  WALKXR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  absolutely  the 
right  thing,  but  procedurally,  we  are 
doing  it  the  wrong  way.  This  idea  that 
we  pass  b"i«  in  committee  in  the 
morning,  and  then  bring  them  to  the 
floor  in  the  afternoon,  leaves  some  of 
us  a  little  cold  because  I  hope  that  the 
committee  well  understands  what  is  in 
this  partlctdar  bill  and  what  is  in  the 
committee  to  report.  None  of  the 
Members  here  on  the  floor  have  had 
very  much  of  a  chance  to  be  familiar 
with  it. 

This  package  was  delivered  onto  the 
floor  J\ist  a  few  minutes  ago;  we  have 


had  no  chance  to  study  it.  and  I  have 
understood  now  through  the  grape- 
vine that  there  are  a  nunrtier  of  groups 
that  represent  major  constituencies  in 
the  country  that  have  some  problems 
with  some  provisions  in  the  bilL  I  un- 
derstand one  of  the  small  business 
groups,  for  instance,  has  some  prob- 
lems with  parte  of  the  bOL 

■nie  p(rint  is.  I  do  not  know,  really, 
what  all  of  the  prbbledis  may  be.  but 
the  fact  is  that  we  ha^  very  Uttle 
%\titm  to  do  any  dellberatkm  on  this 
here  on  the  House  flow,  and  we  are 
being  asked  to  pass  it  up  or  down. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a  pattern  of  the  way  we  do 
legislative  business.  We  have  heard 
many  complatnte  here  on  the  floor 
fnnn  the  majoritgr  side  in  recent  days 
about  the  fact  that  the  minority 
brought  «  bill  onto  the  floor  without 
any  notification.  We  have  exactly  the 
same  situation  here.  We  have  got  a  bill 
that  came  out  on  the  floor  without  no- 
tification. 

It  Is  for  a  noteworthy  purpose;  I 
would  fi^mw^md  to  the  Members  that 
we  ought  to  pass  the  legislation,  but 
this  really  is  no  way  to  be  legislating. 
We  really  ought  to  have  the  rules  of 
the  House  obeyed. 

Just  one  exan«>le:  We  have  in  the 
committee  report  here,  the  loss  to  the 
CongrMBi<mal  Budget  Office  estimates 
because  as  the  report  Itself  says.  "Be- 
cause of  time  constraints,  it  is  not  fea- 
sible to  present  a  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  before  the  bill  is  fUed."  We 
could  not  even  get  the  budget  esti- 
mates because  we  did  it  too  fast 

Mr.  DX7NCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlonan  from  Idaho 
[MX.  Ouio]. 

Mr.  CRAIO.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  1869.  the  contemporane- 
ous recordkeoilng  repeal  bilL  This  has 
to  be  a  good  example  of  bad  law  by 
Congress  and  lousy  regulation  by  regu- 
lators, "piank  goodness  the  American 
taxpayer  rose  up  and  said.  "Enough 
Congress,  enough."  and  we  were  wlU- 
Ing  to  respond. 

Mr.  ROSTXNKOWKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  goitleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  McCdxotI. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

ifr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Romxa.  and  the  other  co- 
iponsors  of  the  legislation  to  repeal 
the  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
requirements. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  day  for  farm- 
ers, for  snudl  businessmen,  and  even 
acnne  church  pastors  back  in  my  dis- 
trict who  have  contacted  me  regarding 
this  leglslaUon.  I  beUeve  this  bill  is  a 
major    step    toward    restoring    some 
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common  sense  in  Ithe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. { 

Regulations  should  work  for  pec^le: 
not  against  theml  This  is  one  of  the 
few  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  re- 
sulted in  a  tren^dous  concern  and 
outpouring  of  leisers  and  statemente 
from  constituents  throughout  my  dis- 
trict in  Cttlalumui  I  even  received,  for 
the  first  time,  letters  and  calls  from 
relatives. 

This  regulaUoo  originally  touched 
nearly  every  businessman,  small 
farmer  and  individual  throughout  our 
States.  This  is  a  food  day.  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  ;thi8  legislation  and 
the  repeal  of  thest  regulations 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gei^eman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SrawI.  I 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  t^e  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  iould  like  to  add  my 
compUmente  to  tne  chairman  and  to 
the  ranking  member  for  bringing  this 
to  us  in.  I  mightl  say.  an  expeditious 
manner.  I  would  tfthet  have  seen  it  go 
through  the  rulea  process;  however.  I 
think  that  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion certainly  dieliates  the  necessity  to 
bring  it  up  evm  i|nder  the  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  tnm  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RbXMXBj  for  briiiging  this  matter  to 
the  House  and  4so  I  would  Uke  to 
thank  him  fw  allowing  me  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  do  in 
life,  and  certainlyi  in  politics,  is  to  get 
up  and  admit  yoU  are  wruog.  By  this 
action,  however,  the  House  Is  looking 
at  what  it  had  parsed  once  before  and 
the  resulting  regulation.,  and  saying 
there  has  got  to  be  a  better  way.  It  is 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  legislate 
common  sense  and  reasonable  regula- 
tions. 

This  is  exactly  iThat  this  bill  does.  It 
puta  common  sedse  back  in  the  tax 
law  and  I  am  lool^ing  for  a  unanimous 
vote  on  this  in^Mttant  piece  of  le^sta- 
tlon.         , 

Mr.  ROSTENKpWSKL  Mr.  ftieak- 
er.  I  yield  1  mlnwe  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.lOucxMUur]. 

I  thank  the  gen- 
:  this  time  to  me. 
in  support  of  this 
bill  and  I  want  tojthank  the  chalnnan 
of  the  committee,  I  the  gentleman  tram 
Illinois  (Mr.  RostxincowsKi].  as  well 
as  the  gentleman;  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  DoKOAirl,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ahthuhi]  for 
worldng  with  me  dn  an  issue  unrelated 
to  the  contemponfMous  records  issue 
on  cars.  That  otherissue  Is  the  tax 
status  of  fllghte  ba  business  aircraft 
provided  as  a  triage  benefit.  It  does 
not  deal  spedfica^  with  the  auto  log- 
ging question,  butt  it  is  related  in  that 
It  deals  with  how  the  Tax  Code  is 
going  to  treat  transportation. 


Mr.  QlAt 
tleman  for  yield 
Mr.  ^Maker, 


The  regulations  developed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  value,  for  tax 
purposes,  purdy  personal  travel  on 
business  aircraft  and  hltch-hlklng  for 
poRBOoal  punraaes'  <m  an  empty  seat 
basis  on  budness  fllghte  are  totally 
out  of  line.  Die  discussion  in  the  Ways 
and  MeaoB  Oianmlttee  on  this  topic 
this  morning  was  most  heartening  be- 
cause It  showed  that  the  committee 
shares  my  concerns  that  what  has 
been  set  tarth  in  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions is  simply  imreasonable.  I  also 
trust  the  IRS  will  heed  tlie  guidance 
of  the  committee's  discusskm  this 
morning  and  move  ahead  with  revi- 
sions in  their  regulations.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  an  wpropriate  valuation 
scheme  toe  the  purely  personal  use  of 
these  aircraft,  not  In  conjunction  with 
any  buslneas  trip,  would  be  along  the 
following  lines: 

First,  valuation  at  one-half  coach 
fare  for  fllghte  on  aircraft  weigUng 
6,000  pounds  and  under; 

Second,  valuation  at  coach  fare  for 
fllghte  on  aircraft  weighing  more  than 
6,000  but  up  to  10,000  pounds;  and 

Third,  valuation  at  first  class  fare 
for  fUilite  on  aircraft  weighing  over 
10.000  poimda. 

I  would  stress  that  the  coach  and 
first  daas  fates  I  am  dlswissing  would 
not  be  those  in  the  marketplace  today, 
but  Instead  would  be  standards  devel- 
oped by  the  IRS  in  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
assure  that  the  fares  do  not  treat  un- 
fairly less  densely  used  routes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  valuation  for  owner- 
flown  aircraft  would,  most  wpro- 
prlately,  be  the  total  cost  of  operation 
for  the  particular  flight  should  the  op- 
erator care  to  use  that  lower  valu- 
ation. 

The  impact  of  the  IRS  regulations 
on  the  general  aviation  industry  in 
this  country  has  been  most  severe  at  a 
time  whm  the  indiistry  is  in  ito  worst 
shape  since  the  early  lOSO's.  Relief  is 
urgently  needed,  and  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  help  get 
these  ludicrous  regulations  reworked. 

BCr.  DUNOAN.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that 
this  legUatioB  Is  finally  before  us.  I 
introduced  legislation.  541,  to  address 
this  problem  because  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  back  home  from 
the  constituente  who  were  very  irate 
about  this  legislation;  and  rightfully 
so.  So  I  compliment  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  worked  to  repeal  the 
regulatJons.  I  oompllmoit  the  mem- 
ba*  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  bringing  this  legislation 
before  us. 

I  think  tills  also  should  send  a 
strong  signal  not  only  to  the  people  in 
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this  body  but  to  the  people  through- 
out the  country,  throughout  this  land, 
that  this  Oovemment  does  woiIl  All 
too  often  all  of  us  have  heard  that 
people  bade  h<Hne  are  saying  that  this 
Oovemment  does  not  react  fast 
enough;  it  takes  too  long  to  get  any- 
thing done. 

WeO.  when  the  people  speak,  this 
Oovemment  listens,  and  this  is  pre- 
dsdy  another  exanv>le.  When  we  had 
the  10-percent  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends,  the  people  qwke  and 
very  shortly  this  Cmigress  acted,  and 
this  is  snother  case  in  point,  that  this 
Confess  does  act  when  the  people 
speak. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requeste  for  time,  and  I 
yield  ba^  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lokbt]. 

Mr.  LUBIEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  this  bOl.  and  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  the  alacri- 
ty with  which  the  committee  reqmnd- 
ed. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Representetives  has  reqwnded  so 
quii±ly  to  the  outcry  from  taxpayers 
across  the  country  to  the  outrageous 
ccmt«nixiraneou8  recordkeeping  re- 
qulremente  that  have  so  upset  dtiaens 
across  the  country.  This  provision  of 
the  Defidt  Reduction  Act.  and  the 
overbroad  regulations  it  qwwned. 
have  generated  more  heat— and  scnne 
ligbt— than  any  issue  of  recent  vin- 
tage, indudlng  the  ill-fated  proposal 
to  withhold  taxes  on  interest  sod  divi- 
dend income. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  not 
totally  Uind  to  the  uproar  that  has 
been  heard  over  the  issue,  and  has 
made  an  attempt  to  mollify  the  rule's 
most  vocal  opponente  by  selectively 
exempting  groups  tram  ite  application. 
Predictably,  this  effort  has  failed  be- 
cause by  ite  very  nature  it  was  inequi- 
table, and  left  out  many  people  who 
should  not  be  burdened  with  record- 
keeping indudlng  those  who  drive 
emergency  vehides  home. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Tax.  Access  to 
Equity  Capital  and  Business  Opportu- 
nities, which  I  chair,  hdd  the  first 
congressional  hearing  on  the  subject 
in  early  February,  and  heard  from 
multiple  segmente  of  small  bustoess 
about  the  burdens  these  regulations 
would  impose  on  people  during  the 
course  of  their  daily  business.  Several 
of  our  witnesses  expressed  the  rage 
that  members  of  their  industries  felt 
after  seeing  just  how  burdens(Mne  and 
costly  it  would  be  to  comply  vrlth  the 
law.  The  original  regulations  would 
have  cost,  according  to  one  witness, 
over  $7  billion.  The  law  went  so  far  as 
to  require  police  and  firemen  to  pay 
taxes  on  inocHue  imputed  from  the 
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value  they  receive  for  oommuUnc  In 
their  v^iielee. 

Clearly.  Congrees  has  now  reeoc- 
nind  that  this  la  not  the  type  of  atm- 
pllflcatkin  of  tasea  that  the  public  Is 
wektng;  and  we  have  acted  to  undo 
the  danafe  that  was  done  under  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act 

I  would  hope  that  the  lesson  that  we 
learned  flrom  this  experience  Is  to 
carvTuUy  •*»»»«*"*  suggestions  that 
ecoie  to  us  to  Improve  tax  ooaapUanee. 
and  not  add  lastHsilnute  provisions  to 
the  law.  the  Impact  of  which  we  can 
only  guess.  It  is  not  worth  putting  bdr- 
dens  on  honest  taxpayers  In  order  to 
get  compliance  flrom  a  few  soofflaws 
who  would  Ignore  the  new  regulations 
anyway.  

Mr.  ROflTSNKOWSKL  lir.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgia  CMr.  Rowuunl. 

Ifr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  this  piece  of  legislation 

Mr.  ROCMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Gewgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROKMKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yMdlng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  the  body  to 
know  that  when  we  first  Introduced 
HJft.  600.  which  was  the  gooesls  of  this 
Mea.  It  was  the  genUeman  from  Oeor- 
gia. Dr.  Rowuon.  who  was  first  In  line 
to  help.  I  thank  the  gentleman  tot  all 
of  his  assistance. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  tat  those  remarks,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  see  this  legisla- 
tion that  had  been  enacted  repealed 
now.  The  contemporaneous  reccntl- 
keeplng  for  the  most  part  will  be  put 
back  the  way  it  was  and  removed  a 
heavy  burden  from  many  people  in 
this  country.  

Mr.  ROSnancOWSKI.  Mr.  bleak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  raised  in  an  ear- 
lier colloquy  on  the  floor  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  letter 
with  Its  revenue  estimates  was  not 
available.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Raooao  the  Ccmgreasional  Budget 
Office  letter  received  by  the  commit- 
tee which  answers  the  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  frran  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  WAixntl. 
Hon.  Dam  RoRBKOWiKi. 
CHairmam,  CommUUe  on  Wbyt  and  Meuiu, 
Homae  of  RepnaenUMve*.  WoMhington, 
DC. 

DB4B  Mb.  CnkitMkw.  The  Concrentonal 
Budset  Office  haa  wamlfiwl  a  bill  as  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Cominittee  on  Ways 
and  IfesM  on  April  X  IMS.  which  would 
make  changea  to  certain  provisions  enacted 
in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  IM4 
(DEFRA).  The  bill  would  repeal  the  con- 
tcoaporaneous  recordkeeping  requirement 
for  certain  deductions  and  crediU  impoaed 
by  DEFRA.  The  UU  would  alad  repeal  the 


wlthholdlnc  requirement  for  the  imputed 
value  of  penonal  use  of  iMsiiiMi  property. 
In  addition,  the  biU  wsuld  alter  the  UmKs 
OB  the  tnvwtment  tax  credit  and  aeoeler- 
ated  depfedatlon  available  with  reject  to 


The  CiMWiemlonal  Budget  Office  has  re- 
viewed and  ooncun  with  esMma».eB  of  the 
revenue  effects  of  the  bIB  prsgarsd  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 
The  bOl  would  reduce  flacal  year  revenuca 
by  t«7  mOUoo  in  IMS  and  $4  million  in 
IMS.  and  ioeraaae  revenues  by  94  million  in 
IMT.  $46  milUon  in  IMS.  tS3  million  in 
19M.  and  $67  million  in  16M. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esU- 
mate.  we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 

With  best  wiahes. 

Sincerely.  

RuBOLm  O.  PBnm. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  yield  1  minute  to  me.  I  yielded 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Rosmi- 
Kowsn]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
«-.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Dtmcaii]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Tofk  (Mr.  HoBTOHl. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation  and  commend  the  nmnbers 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
woiklng  so  quiddy  to  repeal  these  un- 
reaaonable  recordkeeping  require- 
ments. The  regulations  deriving  from 
section  179(b)  place  a  tranendous  pa- 
perwork burden  on  farmers,  salesmen, 
and  other  small  businessmen. 

From  1074  to  1977.  I  chaired  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork. 
During  that  time,  the  Commission 
wOTked  diligently  to  review  Federal  pa- 
perwork requirements  and  made  rec- 
ommendations to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  serve  the  American 
people  more  efficiently  and  effective- 
ly. The  regulations  on  adequate  con- 
temporaneous records  mark  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  efforts  we  in 
Congress  made  to  reduce  the  paper- 
work burden  on  the  American  taxpay- 
er. 

To  illustrate  the  reasons  for  my  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  a  portion  of  my  1977 
letter  of  transmission  irom  the  final 
report  of  the  Paperwork  Commission. 
This  passage  sheds  light  on  the  faulty 
assumptions  which  underly  the  regula- 
tions on  adequate  contemporaneous 
records. 

The  theme  we  heard  repeatedly  through- 
out the  country  \m  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  to  obey  the  law.  Most 
Americans  want  to  cooperate  and  partici- 
pate In  furthering  Federal  programs  and  na- 
tional goals.  However,  these  people  can  be 
frustrated  by  a  government  which,  in  their 
view,  does  not  trust  them  .  .  . 

Many  people  feel,  and  the  Commission 
agrees,  that  a  multibllUon  dollar  wall  of  pa- 
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perwork  has  been  erected  between  the  gov- 
erament  and  the  people.  OouoUaas  repott- 
ing and  recordkeeping  requirenenta  and 
other  heavy  handed  inveatlgatinn  and  moni- 
tortng  sebsnes  have  been  instituted  based 
on  what  we  view  as  a  faulty  prfpilse  that 
people  wHl  not  obey  laws  and  rules  unless 
they  are  checked,  monitored,  and  re- 
checfced. 

This  situation  and  this  assumption  must 
be  reversed  If  we  are  to  restore  efficiency 
within  government  and  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  if  we  are  to  real- 
ise the  potential  for  cooperative  attainment 
of  our  goals  as  a  Nation.  Many  of  the  major 
conclusions  and  reoommendatlons  of  the 
CoauBlsslon  on  Federal  Paperwork  are 
aimed  at  this  ipMO. 

These  words  and  the  philosophy 
they  represent,  are  as  true  today  as 
they  were  In  1977.  Cltlsens.  by  and 
large,  have  no  problem  maintaining 
necessary  tax  records.  The  regulations 
deriving  fran  section  179(b)  are  not 
necessary,  they  are  patently  unfair.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
and  restore  fairness  to  this  section  of 
the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
SO  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georda  (Mr.  SwohmuJ. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  rise  In  support  of 
this  legislaUon  and  also  commend  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  fbr 
their  promptness. 

(Without  objection.  Mr.  Rostshkow- 
SKi  was  allowed  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  SLATmTl. 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  certain  language  on  page  IS 
of  the  committee  report,  and  I  will 
read  from  that  very  quickly. 

The  committee  expecU  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  Treasury  to  provide  in  regulations 
that  under  certain  conditions  all  use  of  such 
vehicles  by  an  employee  is  excluded  as  a 
wcnklng  condition  fringe  benefit  from  the 
employee's  income  and  wages.  If.  for  exam- 
ple, an  employer  requires  for  bona  fide  busi- 
ness reasons  that  an  employee  take  such  a 
vehicle  to  his  or  her  home  when  the  em- 
ployee is  not  working  and  that  no  pereonal 
use  is  made  of  the  vehicle,  then  all  use  of 
the  vehicle  could  be  considered  business  use. 
which  would  be  deductible  under  section  163 
and  thus  excluded  from  income  under  sec- 
tion lS2(d>  as  a  working  condition  fringe. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Just  wondering 
if  the  Intent  of  this  language  in  the 
committee  report  is  to  exclude  the  re- 
quirement that  employers  who  are 
ciurenUy  requiring  $3  be  Included  in 
employees'  ^xaMe  Income,  that  that 
requirement  be  deleted  when  we  are 
talking  about  schoolbuses.  emergency 
vehicles,  and  police  vehicles? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Our  inten- 
tion was  to  Indicate  to  the  Treasury 
our  view  of  such  vehicle  use  as  work- 
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as  explained  In 


Ing  o(mdltl<m  fringes 
the  committee  repol't. 
•  Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  so  many  of  my 
f4rilow  Members  of  CongreM  In  sup- 
porting Mr.  RosTBKowsKi's  bm.  HJL 
1869. 

As  you  aU  kno#.  this  legislation 
deals  with  conteniporaneoua  record- 
keeping, a  requirement  of  the  Defldt 
Reduction  Act  of  198S.  A  well>lnten- 
tloned  provlsltm.  ;but.  a  provision 
which  simply  does  ilot  woi^ 

The  IRS  has  Indkated  that  It  wOl 
amend  these  regulAUons.  but  I  think 
that  we.  the  elected  officials  of  this 
great  NaUon.  have  i  a  responittillty  to 
correct  a  protdem  wnen  we  see  one. 

Ab  the  regiilatto^s  now  stand,  ta>- 
pajrers  are  requlrc<|  to  maintain  earn- 
prehenslve  records  ferhlch  Include  Indi- 
vidual entries  for  eioh  use  of  property 
for  which  a  businAs  property  deduc- 
tion Is  sought  Eacn  and  every  entry 
must  be  recorded  dt  or  near  the  time 
that  the  use  is  made.  It  Is  burdensome. 

I'm  afraid  that  sdme  people  In  Gov- 
ernment have  forgo^en. 

It  seems  that  soiae  people  In  Gov* 
enunent  sometimeg  forget  that  there 
are  real  people  oui  there.  Taxpayers 
who  have  tried  to  eimply  with  the  reg- 
ulations report  thft  Uie  creation  of 
these  records  is  extremely  burden- 


extremely 


L. 


Americans  applaud  and  understand 
the  purposes  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act.  They  agree  ^hat  the  tax  laws 
should  be  applied  unlfonnly  and 
fairly.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  act 
achieves  those  purposes.  Instead,  they 
find  the  present  sMjuaUon  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  ftin  employment  act 
for  lawyers  and  accountants. 

I  agree  with  my  c^nsUtuents  and  my 
colleagues.  I  am  ha|H>y  to  suppwt  this 
legislation. 

Thank  you.» 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  HJL 
1869  represents,  lllde  most  tax  bills,  a 
compit^ilse.  It  does  what  our  constitu- 
ents have  asked.  I^  repeals  the  silly, 
and  hated,  contemporaneous  reocml- 
keeplng,  and  provides  a  basis  for  rea- 
sonable records,  "tht  compromise  is 
that  the  bill  is  ma^  revenue  neutral 
to  compensate  for  revenues  which  may 
be  lost  because  of  less  stringent  re- 
porting requirements. 

The  Senate  committee  has  approved 
a  different  version^  so  there  will  be 
changes  before  the  Iflnal  version  Is  de- 
termined. Let  it  sufjrice  for  now  to  say 
the  committee  hai  moved  promptly 
and  carefully.  law-ibldlng,  tax-iiaylng 
citizens  will  welooiite  the  relief  from 
cmerous.  and  imnecessary  bookke^)- 
lng.9 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  Member  has  al- 
ready complained  ^bout  the  Irregular 
procedure  which  brings  this  bill  to  the 
floor  without  cominittee  report  and 
without  noUce.  I  wjill  make  the  same 
complaint  about  the  trade  resolution. 


But  I  am  cnmpellwl  to'  answer  my 
own  oomplaint,  and  others  as  welL  No 
committee  of  this  House  endures  the 
Uiessures  that  this  one  is  subjected  to 
every  day.  Every  Member  wants  auto 
reeortkeeping  itralghtenerf '  out  right 
now.  Bveiy  Member  «a^  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  by  vote  his  or  her  dls- 
pieagure  with  the  lack  of  access  to 
markets  In  Japan. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
an  unusual  committee.  Given  strong 
leadership  by  its  chairman,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  responsive  to  reaswuble  re- 
quests from  Members  and  careful 
about  yielding  to  unreasonable  ones. 

WhOe  I  complain  about  procedures. 
I  reoogniae  the  collective  needs  which 
caused  theae  bills  to  move  forward, 
and  acknowledge  that,  werfc  I  chair- 
man. I  would  be  bringing  them  to  the 
floor  now.  too. 

Despite  my  one  negative  vote,  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  committee 
and  Its  leadership.  It  makes  tough  de- 
dstons  on  a  regular  basis  that  have 
earned  the  confidence  If  not  the  un- 
varying support  of  all  the  Members.* 

•  Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  BptiJUst.  I  rise  in 
support  <rf  HJl.  1869.  repealing  the 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement for  buglness  use  of  vehicles. 

If  ever  a  Government  requirement 
deserved  a  swift  death,  this  is  it  ^^th- 
out  exoq>tion.  Oregonians  I  woric  for 
are  appalled  at  the  astronomical  waste 
of  time  these  rules  would  Inflict 

Tyirfcal  of  the  reaction  from  hun- 
dreds of  large  and  small  companies 
and  self-employed  business  pecH^le  in 
Oregon  was  that  of  an  electrical  sup- 
plies lalfsmsn  from  my  hometown  of 
Forest  Grove. 

"Making  a  living  as  a  salesman  is  dif- 
ficult enough."  he  told  me,  "without 
havtaig  to  perform  such  nonsensical 
recordkeeping." 

The  manager  of  a  small  food  broker- 
age company  in  Milwaukle.  OR.  told 
me  that  he  win  need  the  equivalent  of 
one  additional  part-time  person  Just  to 
keep  up  with  the  paperworit  required 
to  comply  with  these  rules. 

When  yon  multiply  out  the  costs  to 
businesses  across  the  country,  the 
grand  total  comes  to  $7  billion.  Seven 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  paper  shuf- 
fling, in  order  to  save  the  Government 
approximately  $140  million.  If  there 
ever  were  a  monumentally  bad  bar- 
gain, this  is  it.  If  ever  there  were  a 
case  of  Government  overkill,  this  is  It 
And  it's  no  secret  who  will  end  up 
footing  the  bill:  We  all  will,  as  consum- 
ers. 

Mr.  Sptftket,  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
RoRBKOwaKi.  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  so 
qui^ly.  The  mfleage-ke^ing  rule 
richly  deserves  to  be  repealed,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  to  consign  it  to  the  waste  can.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  is  consider- 


ing this  bOl  to  revise  the  IRS  record- 
keeping requirements  for  those  who 
use  their  own  or  conpany  cars  In  their 
business,  and  I  fully  Intend  to  support 
Its  passage. 

Many  actions  by  the  Government 
have  often  angered  the  public  Howev- 
er, few  have  created  the  level  of  pro- 
test that  was  created  by  these  rules, 
and  rightly  so.  The  burden  that  they 
would  have  Imposed  was  extreme  and 
fully  out  of  proportion  to  any  revenue 
gain. 

The  bureaucrats  who  write  regula- 
tions implementing  the  laws  must 
always  be  aware  of  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  their  words,  and  this  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  with  these  regula- 
tions. What  we  saw  instead  was  the 
Government  at  Its  moat  oppressive,  in- 
trusive, and  unreastmaUe  state. 

These  recordkeeping  requirements 
deserve  to  be  revised,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  win  also  act  quickly  to  do  so.« 

•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  support  of  HJt  1869.  Chair- 
man RosmncowsKi's  legislation  to 
repeal  the  burdensome  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  requirements 
adopted  as  part  of  the  last  year's  Tax 
Reform  Act. 

These  rules  may  have  been  well  In- 
tended. Mr.  QptiJLia,  but  so  was  the 
Edsel  aut(MnobUe.  It  has  became  evi- 
dent in  the  short  time  since  the  regu* 
liuUons  were  written  that  their  effect 
hfs  been  simply  to  biu>ede  the  envi- 
ronment for  small  business  to  act  effi- 
ciently and  productively.  Everyone  is 
in  favor  of  measures  to  improve  tax- 
pajrers'  compliance  with  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Code,  but  it  be- 
comes a  counterproductive  exercise 
when  that  improved  compliance  comes 
at  the  expense  of  greatly  increased  in- 
convenience to  the  vast  majority  of 
businessmen  who  pay  their  taxes  hon- 
esUy  and  in  good  fklth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  cliches  come 
to  mind  when  one  omsiders  these  reg- 
ulations: "burdensome."  "redtape," 
"over-regulation"  are  adjectives  tailor 
made  for  these  regulations,  and.  again. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  their 
r^eaL  Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  BRUC3L  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  HJl.  1869.  the 
House  measiu%  to  repeal  the  eonton- 
poraneous  recordkeeping  requirements 
contained  in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
OM984. 

ISx.  Sipeaket  when  I  first  arrived  in 
Congress  and  learned  of  these  regula- 
tions I  asked  my  constituents  to  Join 
with  me  in  pressuring  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  modify  these  regu- 
lations and  offer  reasonable  record- 
keeping procedures.  Unfortunately, 
the  changes  made  by  IRS  did  not 
eliminate  the  inefficiencies  in  the 
rules  but  were  at  once  too  complex 
and  too  limiting  to  provide  much 
relief.  The  only  remedy  remaining  was 
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to  take  Litiiurf  Ininl  action  repealing 
theee  burdenatene  reculmtions. 

The  bill  we  debate  today  is  a  oon- 
grcaaional  raaponae  that  will  end  the 
f^>n^ltV»"  and  uncertainty  created  laat 
year.  Effective  upon  lU  enactment. 
HJt  1809  would  mieal  the  contempo- 
raneous recordkeeping  requirement 
and  restore  the  pre-19M  law  regarding 
tax  dedttctioos  for  business  use  of 
automobiles  and  other  similar  proper- 
ty. A  iwovWon  to  provide  written  sub- 
stanUatkm  regarding  these  deductions 
would  not  go  into  effect  untO  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  outcry  in 
protest  to  these  regulatlans  has  been 
unprecedented.  In  my  dMarlst  alcme.  I 
have  teceived  hundreds  of  individual 
letters  firom  constituenU  citing  exam- 
ples of  the  hardship  these  burdmsome 
regulations  would  tmpoae.  Lost  pro- 
ducUvity.  expensive,  unnecessary  pa- 
perwork, and  the  loss  of  vital  public 
safety  services  provided  by  voluntary 
forces  are  all  at  stake.  Farmers,  small 
businessmen,  fire,  police,  and  the 
clergy  are  unanimous  in  their  concern 
that  Cofwreas  take  acti<».  I  know  that 
I  am  not  akme  and  that  my  other  col- 
leagues have  experienced  similar  com- 
plaints f  ma  the  public 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU  we  will  vote  on 
today  is  sensible  and  the  only  action  to 
take  to  stop  the  confusion  which 
exists  across  the  country  on  this  issue. 
It  shotdd  not  be  th«  purpoae  of  the 
tax  law  to  force  average  dtiiens  to 
prove  their  hwiesty  to  the  IRS  every- 
tlme  they  use  a  standard  business  de- 
duction. I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  and  pass  HH.  1869.« 

•  Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  l^teaker.  earlier  this 
evening,  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  approve  legislation  overturn- 
ing the  IRS  regulation  which  requires 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  of 
the  mileage  covered  when  using  an 
auUHnobUe  for  bustnesk  purposes.  I 
strootfy  supported  the  effort  to  repeal 
this  burdensome  requirement  and  was 
a  cosponsor  of  leglslatl<Hi  similar  to 
the  measure  which  the  House  passed 
this  evening. 

I  believe  that  we  must  crack  down 
on  those  people  who  are  trying  to 
escape  paying  thetar  fair  share  of  taxes. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are  aware, 
that  the  burden  Imposed  by  this  IRS 
regulation  has  been  unbearable  for  ev- 
eryone  ■  especially  for  our  farmers  and 
small  businessmen.  The  IRS  regula- 
tion has  rmrntisllT  punished  the  ma- 
jority for  the  tranaKressions  of  the  ml- 
nnity.  and  we  should  work  to  see  that 
this  kind  of  foolishness  is  not  allowed 
to  creep  into  our  laws  again. 

I  commend  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  its  swift  action  today  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  a  Mil  that  repeals 
a  regulation  that  has  adversely  affect- 
ed nearly  everyone.* 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  sm>port  of  this  legis- 
lation and  comnmod  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  moving  so 


swiftly  in  bringing  it  to  the  flow  of 
the  House  of  RepreaentaUves. 

The  legislation  would  repeal  the  con- 
temporaneous recordkeeping  rules  for 
the  use  of.  personal  automobiles  for 
business  purposes.  This  would  include 
farm  vehicle^  vans,  and  certain  types 
of  trucks  used  in  carrying  goods.  It 
would  also  repeal  the  section  of  the 
law  which  taxes  the  use  of  public  vehi- 
cles by  off-duty  law  enforcement  and 
public  safety  personnel  as  a  fringe 
beneflt 

These  two  rules  have  paralysed  the 
small  businesses,  farmers  and  public 
safety  personnel  of  this  Natkm.  The 
recordkeeping  rules  are  a  case  of  gov- 
ernment out  of  controL  The  web  of 
redtape  has  ent«ngled  many  sectors  of 
our  eoonamy.  and  caused  an  outcry  for 
regulatory  relief.  This  legislation 
would  provide  that  relief.  .The  bill 
would  repeal  the  rule  and  thus  return 
the  law  to  the  pr«-19e5  rules. 

TUs  is  only  fair.  The  recordkeeping 
rules  were  a  gross  overali^t  contained 
in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
which  has  created  unnecessary  Oov- 
emment  intervention.  By  passing  this 
legislation  we  wHl  be  getting  the  Gov- 
ernment off  the  ba^s  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
repealing  the  contemporaneous  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reducticm  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law 
98-369).  Clearly,  this  provislmi  of 
Public  Law  96-369  imposed  an  exces- 
sive burden  on  both  businesses  and 
their  enuiloyees.  The  Congress  never 
intended  to  impose  a  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement that  would  force  such  indi- 
viduals to  keep  minutely  detailed  daily 
logs  of  all  trips  made  in  connection 
with  their  business.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  administrative  changes  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
prove  to  be  inadequate  in  relieving 
businesses  of  this  paperwork  burdezL 

This  bill  would  r^ieal  the  record' 
keeling  requirement  for  all  listed 
property,  including  automobUes  and 
Qomputers.  The  legislation  also  would 
repeal  the  special  negligence  penalty 
tot  failure  to  have  contemporaneous 
records  and  the  provision  requiring  ac- 
countants to  obtain  written  confirma- 
tion from  the  taxpayer  that  such 
records  exist.  Delivery  trucks,  buses, 
marked  police  and  fire  vehicles,  ambu- 
lances, hearses  and  other  vehicles  not 
designed  for  personal  use  will  be  com- 
pletely exempted  from  all  recordkeep- 
ing requirements. 

Further,  the  withholding  provisions 
would  be  made  optional,  allowing  the 
employer  to  either  include  the  imput- 
ed income  on  an  employee's  W-S.  or 
withhold  taxes  on  such  income  in  any 
other  convenient  manntf.  The  only 
change  from  prior  law  is  the  addition 
of  a  requhrement  that  there  be  some 
written  evidence  supporting  a  taxpay- 
er's claimed  deduction.  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  suKwrt  this  effort  to  pro- 
vide much-needed  relief  for  small  busi- 


•  Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
first  knowledge  of  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  came  less  than  S  dajrs 
after  I  was  sworn  into  Congress  when 
I  received  a  phone  call  from  my  bijoth- 
er,  Kevin,  who  is  back  home  running 
the  family  furniture  business.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  he  told  me 
that  we  had  failed  to  make  three  deliv- 
eries that  day.  whereupon  I  asked  him 
why  he  was  bothering  me  with  that 
fact,  since  I  had  run  for  Congress  to 
help  run  the  country,  and  that  It  was 
his  Job  to  run  the  business.  His  re- 
sponse was  that  It  was  because  of  the 
way  we  were  running  the  country  that 
he  had  called  and  that  the  reason  he 
had  failed  to  make  three  deliveries 
that  day  was  because  of  the  contempo- 
raneous rec(Hdkeeping  provision 
which  Congress  had  passed.  Needless 
to  say.  I  instantly  cosponsored  the 
repeal  legislation  and  it  is  in  support 
of  that  repeal  that  I  rise  today. 

By  way  of  ba^ground.  In  1984  the 
XJA.  Congress  passed  an  onmlbus  tax 
bill  which  included  among  many  other 
provisions,  a  requirement  that  taxpay- 
ers who  claim  tax  deductions  for  the 
business  use  of  their  automobiles  keep 
strict  records.  When  the  IRS  drew  up 
the  regulations  to  implement  the  con- 
temporaneous records  language  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  bill,  records  were  re- 
quired to  document  such  Inane  details 
as  the  exact  mileage  each  day  traveled 
for  business  and  the  business  purpose 
of  each  business  trip  claimed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  make  a  sales  presentation  to 
customer  X.  A  House  committee  esti- 
mated that  some  30  million  cars  where 
covered  by  this  new  requlremoit. 
Needless  to  say.  the  time  required  to 
comply  with  these  regulations  was  ri- 
diculous, and  a  tremendous  burden  for 
the  buBinesq)erson  whose  time  could 
be  better  spent  conducting  business. 

The  story  which  I  just  related  re- 
garding the  drop  in  productivity  in  my 
small  furniture  business  resulting 
from  this  ludicrous  law  Illustrates  on  a 
microscopic  scale  what  has  already  oc- 
curred on  a  macrosoc^lc  scale  with 
ffn>#ii  builnesses  and  farms  through- 
out these  United  States.  To  repeal  this 
law  is  to  allow  small  businesses  to  con- 
tinue the  type  of  productivity  this 
Government  must  encourage  rather 
than  discourage. 

The  cries  of  protest  I  heard  with 
regard  to  this  obscure  tax  proposal, 
which  was  buried  in  the  Omnibus  Tax 
Act.  have  far  exceeded  those  I  have 
witnessed  on  any  other  law  or  bill 
since  I've  been  here  in  Congress.  In 
fact.  I  understand  that  this  car  log 
regiilation  has  the  distinction  of  caus- 
ing more  letters  to  flow  into  our  con- 
gressional post  offices  than  any  other 
single  issue  in  the  99th  Congress. 
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I  am  pleased 
gress  has  seen 
and  Is  moving  to 
tlon  by  repealing 
and  is  considering 

log  requlrem«it  by  resttwing  ceneraUy 
the  previous  langvtee  which  had  here- 
tofbre  existed  for  many  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  biU  we  kre  oonsldsting  wlU 
reduce  the  amount  of  investment  tax 
credit  and  depreciation  allowed  for 
luxury  cars.  In  aQ  effnt  to  make  the 
legislation  revenue  neutral,  or  In  other 
words  compensate  I  for  the  lost  revenue 
astnTiiitT^  with  tke  repeaL  As  Mem- 
bers of  Coogrcas  It  think  we  aU  realte 
that  It's  Impossible  for  us  to  eomdete- 
ly  anticipate  how  a  law  will  actually 
work  once  It's  enaMed.  This  Is  a  prime 
example  of  how  a  ^ewningly  Innocuous 
proposal  can  become  a  nightmare.  For- 
tunately, we  are  taking  the  opportuni- 
ty to  say  It  was  tl^e  wrong  way  to  ap- 
l»Mch  the  proUem.  and  we  eliminat- 
ed the  awroaeh.   I 

Taxpayers  who  ttse  thetar  vehldes  for 
business  purposes  MU  still  be  required 
to  maintain  adequate  records  and  have 
other  sufficient  fvidenoe,  as  before, 
and  will  furtho- b«  required  to  provide 
the  evklaice  In  w^tlng.  But,  there's  a 
point  at  which  ttale  cost  f  <»■  Improved 
compliance  exceeds  the  tax  revenues 
which  result.  I  tubk  we  all  agree  that 
only  legitimate  IbusineaB 
should  be  deductible,  but  there 
better  ways  to  prevent  abuse  of  our 
tax  system. 

For  all  these  reijnos.  Mr.  ^waker.  I 
urge  repeal  of  thel  so-called  contempo- 
raneous recordk^eiiing  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  MB.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  mdslatlon  to  repeal 
the  amtonporaniwus  recordkeeping 
requirements  of  tlie  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984.  I  coi$maMl  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
acting  so  quickly  io  allow  us  to  repeal 
this  unreasonable  purden. 

I  introduced  lefislation  to  address 
this  problem  bec^ise  the  sentiments 
of  my  constltuentfe  echoed  loudly  the 
detailed  proUemsl  caused  by  this  law 
and  the  subsequebt  IRS  regiilations. 
These  modified  iroposed  regulations 
require  that  detailed  vehicle  logs  be 
kept  in  order  for  la  farmer  or  a  busi- 
ness person  to  bedeflt  flrom  the  lawful 
deduction  of  the  qxpenses  incurred  by 
the  business  use  of  a  car  or  truck. 

Testifying  at  a jhearing  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  shared 
these  concerns.  From  over  300  lettefs 
per  day  from  my  jconstituents.  I  have 
learned  that  becwise  of  these  new 
rules,  the  avera^  business  person 
would  have  to  mMnd  from  20  minutes 
to  2  hours  per  4ay  filling  out  new 
forms.  This  would  sap  his  or  her  other 
productivity  and  aresult  in  additional 
costs  which  ultimately  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

This  new  paperwork  requlranent 
imposed  by  section  179(b)  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act|  of  1984.  was  an  at- 


^M 


J^ 


tempt  by  Cougiess  to  restrict  tax 
avoidance  that  Is  based  upon  the  de- 
ductlcn  of  vehlde  expenses,  when 
t  are  not  truly  related  to 
.  This  well-Intended  provi- 
sion simply  doesnt  work.  In  order  to 
enoourace  tarn,  compliance,  nearly  ev- 
eryone woidd'  hafve  to  become  book- 
keepers for  the  Government 

We  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  a  tax 
loophole  or  promote  tax  eva8l<m.  We 
In  this  Congress  must  protect  taxpay- 
ers from  an  unreasonable  requirement 
to  keep  eiierwdatlngly  detaUed  logs  of 
mfleage.  times,  dates,  and  purpose  of 
traveL 

We  have  heard  rQ>eatedly  from  my 
constituents  that  business  people  and 
farmers  do  not  mind  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  But  they  do  stnmgly 
object  to  unjustifiable  Federal  require- 
ments for  thousands  of  pages  of  un- 
needed  paperwork.  It  is  unfair  to 
burden  with  unnecessary  paperwork 
bustaeas  people  and  other  tBxptyvn 
who  routtody  use  vehicles  for  tax  pur- 
It  is  unfair  to  turn  productive 
into  unproductive 
^for  the  IRS.  This  country 
cannot  afford  these  types  of  soaseless 
regulations. 

A  repeal  of  this  law  would  not  re- 
lieve taxpayers  of  reasonable  reoord- 
keoilng  re^jonsibDiUes.  Taxpayers 
would  still  be  required  to  maintain 
adequate  records  or  sufficient  oHTobo- 
ratlng  evidmce  to  document  claimed 
deductions.  Just  as  they  did  before. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Cimgress  in- 
tended to  create  an  unreasonable  pa- 
perwork burden  on  those  who  use  ve- 
hicles for  fuming  and  business  pur- 
poses, llierefore,  we  must  rcQwnd 
now  to  rdieve  taxpayers  from  this  un- 
intended burden.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues win  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
measure  which  will  restore  some  fair- 
ness to  oivTUCode.* 

The  SFEAEXR  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosmiKOWSKi]  that  the  House 
su9end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
HJl.1869. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  R06TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that.  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Thtf  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcem«it.  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


0  1860 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  R06TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  tiMk.  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  6  legislative  days 
in  irtiich  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mar 
terial.  on  the  bill  just  debated,  the  ex- 


traneous material  to  include  a  letter 
frwn  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSINO  SENSE  OFCON- 
GRBBS  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT 
TAKE  ACTION  RELATING  TO 
TRADE  DEFICIT  AND  UNFAIR 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  PRAC- 
'nCES  OF  JAPAN 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  to  suspend  the  ndes  and 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  107)  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  Uie  President  take 
action  toreduce  the  growing  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  and  that  he  take 
action  to  reqwnd  to  unfair  interna- 
tional trade  practices  of  J  van. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Ooa.  Rb.  107 

Whereu  tbe  lAobal  United  States  mer- 
ctaandlM  trade  di^lcft  readied  an  impreoe- 
dnted  level  of  $133,000,000,000  tn  1064- 
repreecntlns  a  trfidlnf  of  the  trade  deflett  in 
three  yean; 

Wbereas  thla  unnreoedented  trade  defldt 
is  partially  Uie  remit  of  the  strong  dollar, 
which  in  torn  la  rdated-to  the  large  ftocal 
deficit  oon&onting  this  oouatiy  and  tbe 
large  vdume  of  foreicn  capital  needed  to  fi- 
nance this  defldt; 

Whereas  concerted  action  by  both  the 
President  and  the  Concress  is  needed  to 
reduce  the  fiscal  deficit  and  thereby  bring 
the  dollar  down  to  a  level  which  will  help 
restore  United  States  trade  competitlvenees; 

Whoeas  unless  sirh..artion  is  taken,  the 
ability  of  the  Uidted  States  to  resist  bnad- 
seale  inumt  prateetian  for  United  States 
t»oducen  will  be  substantially  reduced; 

Whereas  the  United  States  merchandise 
balance  of  trade  defldt  with  Japan  reached 
$37,000,000,000  in  1964-aooountlng  for 
almost  one-third  of  tbe  entire  United  States 
deficit  with  the  worid; 

Whereas  although  United  States  export- 
en  laiA  equitable  and  fair  acoess.to  tlie  Jap- 
anese market  for  manufactured  goods, 
forest  products,  and  key  agricultural  com- 
modities in  irtilch  the  United  States  has  a 
comparative  advantage.  Japanese  producera 
have  eztenstw  access  to  the  United  States 
market  for  products  In  wfaidi  Japan  has  a 
comparative  advantage; 

Wbereas  Consreas  reoognlaes  that  lack  of 
market  access  to  Japan— the  worid's  second 
largest  Free  World  eeonomy-and  the  over- 
aU  imbalance  in  bilateral  trade  has  the  po- 
tential of  undermining  the  entire  range  of 
bilateral  rdatlons  between  tbe  United 
States  and  Japan; 

Wbereas  tbe  problem  of  market  access  to 
Japan— paitteularly  In  manufactured 
goods— Is  not  confined  to  the  United  States 
but  is  a  common  problem  shared  by  most  of 
the  world's  trading  nations: 

Whereas  negotiating  with  Japan  over  tbe 
jrean  to  secure  meaningful  Improvements  in 
market  acoeas  for  competittve  United  States 
exports  has  been  largely  unsuocestful; 

Whereas  progress  in  the  current  negotia- 
tions on  access  in  the  telecommuntcatlflns. 
forest  products,  pharmaceuticals  and  medi- 
cal equipment  aecton  is  essmtial  if  the  bi- 
lateral  trading   relationship   between   the 
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Onlted  SUUs  aad  Japan  to  to  be  on  an  equl- 
Uble  and  mataaaag  adrantacaoua  baris: 
Whcrcaa  aeOan  by  ttw  United  SUUa  it  ap- 

(1)  to  cnfone  United  Statea  riihU  onder 
trade  agreonenta.  to  wlUeii  Japan  is  a  party. 
and 

(3)  to  reapood  to  Japaneae  acta.  poUciea, 
and  praetleaa  whleh  are— 

(A)  lima^liHint  with,  or  deny  tlie  United 
Statea  the  bcneflU  of.  trade  acreetaenU  to 
vhleh  Apan  ia  a  paitr.  and 

<B)  are  onjurtinatale.  unreasonable,  or  dla- 
erlmlnatary:  Nbv.  therefore,  be  it 

JtcniMd  fey  the  Momat  ttf  ItepnaetUaMve* 
lOm  Senate  aMemrHwgK  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Coiwnm  that  the  Prerident  ihaD 
take  all  acFTTrTf't*  and  feasible  action  to— 

(1)  dsiilnp  a  oonenle  plan  for  csdodnc 
the  trade  defldt  by  attaddng  Its  causea.  in- 
dudlnc  the  talch  value  of  the  dollar  oo  ex- 
chance  .markets,  in  ocder  to  asMire  that 
United  States  products  can  compete  on  a 
fhirer  baafe  in  United  Statea  and  foretm 


(3)  secure  the  elbalnatlnn  of 
aftt^  pi>tffto#,  M«d  praitifw  wtilrh 

(A)  Inconsistifnt  with,  or  deny  the  United 
Statea  the  benefits  of.  trade  acreemenU  to 
which  Jbpan  la  a  party,  and 

(B)are  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 

adEl(a)  within  45  days  after  the  day  on 
wtiich  this  ooaquTcnt  rasohitlaa  Is  screed 
to  by  tile  CuUimss.  tte  President  shsU  de- 
termine whether  .tapan  has  taken  suffksient 
action  to  aanirc  the  eWmlnatlnn  of  t^iose 
Japaneee  acts,  poilrlfs.  "m<  |m  settees  de- 
aeribed  in  paiacraph  (S)  of  the  fint  section 
of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

<b)  Before  the  doae  of  the  ^Oth  day  after 
the  day  on  which  thia  concurrent  resolution 
is  screed  to  by  the  Oongress.  the  President 
shaU  report  to  the  OocSmlttee  on  Ways  and 
If  cans  of  the  Bouse  of  Repreeentatives  and 
the  Coramlttee  on  finanee  of  the  Senate 
the  detenninatian  made  under  subsection 
<a>.  tocether  with  the  reasons  for  tliat  de- 
termination. If  that  determination  Is  nega- 
tive, the  President  shall  promptly  take 
action  to  fWmlnat»  thoae  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  described  in  such  paracraph  (2)  by- 
more  acsressive  use  of  ezistlnc  customs  laws 
snd  other  trade  laws  govemlnc  the  Importa- 
tion <rf  merdiandise.  The  action  taken  by 
tlie  President  under  this  subsection,  which 
shaU  be  deacribed  in  the  Mport,  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  Insure  that  access  to  tihe  Japaneae 
market  is  fair  a^  equitable,  as  measured  by 
Increased  sales  of  oompetitlre  products  from 
the  U.S.  and  elsewhere,  snd  verlfted  by  af- 
firmatlm  from  the  XJA.  Buslnesi  Communi- 
ty. 

(c)  A  summary  of  the  report  made  under 
subeectlon  <b)  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Retlster. 

Sbc  3.  Any  action  taken  t>y  the  President 
under  section  (3Xb)  may  be  modified  or  re- 
voked only  If  the  Pnafcfciit  deteminea  that 
the  objective  deecrlbed  in  tbat  section  has 
been  schieved.  The  President  shall  report  to 
Concress.  and  publish  In  the  Pederal  Regis- 
ter, notice  of  such  determination 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  dcoMnded? 

Mr.  SCHULZB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
dmuknd  •seoood. 

Mr.  niENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
dopand  a  seoMid. 

TUOMMWnMXt  UWJVKt 

Mr.  8CHDLZE.  Mr.  &^)eaker.  a  par- 
Uaacntary  inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
genUemanwMl  state  it. 

Mr.  SCHULZB.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  in- 
quiry la  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion?      

The  SPEAKER  pro  toapore.  Is  the 
gentlema*  from  Mlnsssota  opposed  to 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  FRENZELb  In  its  present  form.  I 
am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  |Ht>  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was DoobJecti<m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Roctsh- 
KOWSKi]  will  be  recognised  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  nuancL]  will  be  recogniied  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  reoognlMs  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Roanmrowsxil. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOW8KL  Mr.  ftwak- 
er.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  .introduced, 
with  the  cosponsoTihlp  of  aeveral  col- 
leagues, a  concurrent  resdhitlon  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  do  two  things: 
First,  to  take  action  to  reduce  the 
growing  n.S-  merchandise  trade  deficit 
and  second,  to  respond  to  unfair  trade 
practices  of  Japan. 

The  committee  considered  an^  ap- 
proved this  legislation  Just  this  morn- 
ing by  voice  vote  and  requested  that  it 
be  placed  on  the  suspenslim  calmdar 
for  immediate  consideration  by  the 
House. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
twofold.  Pint,  it  draws  attention  to 
the  need  to  deal  with  some  of  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  the  global  U.S. 
trade  deficit,  particularly  the  massive 
budget  deficit  plaguing  this  country 
and  the  strong  dollar  which  results. 
The  slae  of  our  trade  deficit  is  alarm- 
ing because  of  the  erosion  it  implies 
for  our  exporting  and  Import-compet- 
ing sectors.  It  is  alarming  because  of 
the  protectionist  sentiment  which  it 
spawns.  But  most  alarming  of  all  is 
what  it  sajrs  about  our  ability  to 
manage  the  UJB.  economy  in  a  sound 
and  reqwnsible  way. 

By  the  administration's  own  esti- 
mates, the  strong  dollar  Is  req>ona}ble 
for  about  half  of  the  UJ3.  trade  deficit, 
acting  as  It  does  as  a  subsidy  on  im- 
ports and  a  tax  on  exports.  If  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  cooperation  and  leader- 
ship of  the  administration,  could  suc- 
ceed In  reducing  the  budget  deficit  and 
thereby  reduce  the  need  to  Import 
massive  amounts  of  foreign  capital  to 
finance  the  deficit,  we  would  help 
bring  the  dollar  down  to  a  level  which 
would  restore  the  competitiveness  of 
n.S.  exports  in  world  markets.  This 
resolution  calls  upon  the  President  to 
take  forceful  action  in  addressing  this 
problem.  I  can  assure  you  that  If  the 
President  takes  the  lead  on  tUs  issue. 


I  will  cooperate  fully  in  taking  what- 
ever steps  may  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit. 

Second,  the  resolution  also  calls 
upon  the  President  to  take  action 
against  Japan  for  Its  persistent  failure 
to  remove  its  unfair,  and  deeply  in- 
grained barriers,  to  imports— particu- 
larly of  manufactured  goods. 

I  recommend  thls<step  with  great  re- 
luctance and  deep  rsservatlona.  How- 
ever. I  believe  this  action  Is  necessary 
and  jurtified  because  for  too  long, 
Japan  has  been  a  major  baiefldary  of 
free  trade  while  shouldering  few  of 
the  burdens  which  that  system  is 
meant  to  impose  on  all  developed 
countries.  Despite  the  enormous  suc- 
cess that  Japanese  products  enjoy  in 
the  UJB.  maAet,  American  prodtKeis 
are  unable  to  penetrate  Japanese  mar- 
kets significantly,  even  in  sectors 
where  we  are  the  world's  most  com- 
petitive producers:  Including  telecom- 
munications and  certain  electronic 
goods,  wood  products,  and  irturmaoeu- 
ticals  and  medical  equipment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Amwican  pro- 
ducers are  unable  to  win  market  aooeas 
across  the  board  in  Japan's  markets, 
or  that  some  firms  or  products  are  not 
successful  in  Japan.  But  it  Is  bare  ex- 
aggerati<m  to  say  that  those  successes 
can  be  counted  on  two  hands.  By  most 
objective  measures.  Japan's  market  Is 
not  truly  open  to  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  Not  Just  American  goods, 
but  goods  from  Japan's  trading  part- 
ners in  Europe.  Southeast  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  woiid. 

In  conclusion.  BCr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
oluticm  sends  a  message  both  to  the 
administration  and  to  Japan  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  wishes  the 
administration  to  take  firm  action  to 
deal  with  the  dual  problems  of  the 
global  UJ3.  trade  deficit  and  the  prob- 
lem of  mariiet  access  in  Japan.  It  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  In  this 
regard  but  is  not  binding  on  the  Presl- 
doit.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 
SuMMAHT  or  H.  Con.  Rb.  107 

To  express  the  Sense  of  the  Concress  that 
the  President  take  action  to  reduce  the  U.8. 
trade  deficit  and  to  respond  to  unfair  Inter- 
national trade  ptaeOoes  of  Japan. 

Contaiiw  findlncs  with  reepurt.  to  the  slxe 
of  the  U.&  merchsndise  trade  deficit.  iU  re- 
lationship to  the  stronc  dollar  and  the  need 
for  concerted  action  by  both  the  President 
and  Concress  to  address  these  problems: 
aod  states  that  unless  such  action  is  taiwn 
the  ability  of  the  UA  to  resist  Import  pro- 
tection wiU  be  substantially  reduced. 

ContaiiM  findlncs  that  the  merchandise 
trade  defldt  with  Japan  and  the  lack  of 
access  to  Japan  for  UJB.  exporters  is  a  aeri- 
ons  problem:  that  XJA.  exporters  lack  equi- 
table and  fair  market  access  for  many  man- 
ufactured goods  in  which  the  UJ3.  lias  a 
comparative  advantace.  while  many  com- 
peUtive  Japanese  producU  enjoy  extensive 
access  to  the  U  A  mariwt. 

Ccmtains  findings  that  necotiations  with 
Japan  to  Improve  market  access  have  been 
largely  unsuccessful  and  that  action  by  the 


U.&  is  appropriate  (o  enforce  U.8.  rigbU 
under  various  trade  kgreements  snd  to  re- 
spond to  Japanese  tetlons  which  arr  un- 
justifiable, unreasonatile  er  disorfminatocy. 

Resolves  that  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  shall  take  aU  ap- 
propriate and  feasibU  action  to:  (1)  develop 
a  plan  for  reducing  ttie  trade  defldt  by  at- 
tacking lta*causes.  in^udlng  the  hIgH  doUsr 
and  (3)  secure  the  leJmlnrtion  oC  Japaneae 
acts,  polides  and  prakioes  which  are  inoon- 
sistent  with  or  d«ny  Itie  VS.  the  beneftts  of 
trade  agreements  an4  are  unjustifiable,  un- 
reasonable or  discriminatory. 

Calls  further  for  a{  determination  by  the 
President  within  W  days  as  to  whether 
Japan  has  taken  sufficient  action  to  assure 
the  elimination  of  these  acts.  poUdes  and 
practices  and.  If  that  deteiminatkm  is  nega- 
tive, calls  for  prompt  action  to  eliminBtif 
such  acts.  poUdes  snd  practices  by  mors  ag-, 
gressive  use  of  exisflnc  customs  laws  and 
other  trade  Uws  govftning  the  importation 
of  Japanese  merdianJHse. 

States  that  such  aiiion  shaU  be  sumdent 
to  Insure  that  access  to  the  Japanese 
market  is  fair  and  eqWtable.  as  measured  by 
Increased  sales  of  coetpetlttve  products  from 
the  U.a  apd  elsewh^.  and  verified  by  af- 
firmation from  the  v&  business  cooununi- 

ty. 

SUtea  that  revodatlon  of  any  action 
should  only  be  madejif  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  ob;^ctives  of  eliminating 
Japanese  import  |«straints  hits  beeq 
achieved.  v  ' 

Calls  fot  reports  to  Congress  as  to  the 
President's  determlii4ttons  arid  actions. 


ComnTTSt  oir  W/trs  and  MkahS. 
U.S.  Housi  o*  RWRBSBIITAnvaS. 
WaOtintAoK  DC,  April  f.  IMS. 
Hon.  Jambs  A.  BakbiIII. 
Secrttary  of  the  Tnakum,  Department  of  the 
TreatUTTf,  WaiMimon.  DC 

Dkab  Ma.  SaartAMf:  As  you  will  recall,  on 
March  5. 1085.  the  Qimmittee  on  Ways  sad 
Means  conducted^an  extensive  heaitag  bo 
the  temporary  and  proposed. recordkeeping 
regulations  as  revisoi  by  the  Department. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy.  Ron 
Peailman.  and  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  (IRS).  Roeooe  Bnper. 
testified  on  behalf  ^f  the  Administration. 
The  Members  of  the  Committee  questioned 
both  Witnesses  Intensively  on  the  appllea- 
tlon  of  the  reciilatioas  to  specific  situations 
and  on  the  rationale  (or  certain  rulea.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  questioiis  on  the  recordkeeping 
regulations  under  Code  section  37Md).  a 
number  of  questions  arose  relating  to  the 
fringe  benefit  regulations  under  Code  sec- 
tions 61  and  133.  many  of  which  Assistant 
Secretary  Pearimaa  and  Commissioner 
Egger  agreed  to  reexamine. 

To  facilitate  time^  and  informative  re- 
sponses to  the  concerns  raised  by  the  Mem- 
bers. I  would  like  4o  restate  the  wedfic 
areas  of  concern  raii^  by  Members  at  the 
hearing: 

(1)  Valuation  of  employer-provided  vehi- 
cles and  aircraft  

(a)  whether  the  use  of  SIFL  and  mulUpies 
thereof  is  the  proper  valuation  for  the  use 
of  corporate  aircraft; , 

(b)  whether  the  owt  of  chartering  1^  the 
ptaper  valuation  toi  the  use  of  corporate 
aircraft  when  the  tr^  lias  no  business  pur- 


ee) whether  different  valuation  ^  rules 
should  apply  to  nonluxury  cars  provided  to 
employees, -for  tnstaiice.  a  fixed  dollar  per. 
day  for  commuting  *id  a  cents-per-mHe  for 
other  personal  use: 
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(d>  whether  the  Annual  Lease  Value  is  the 
proper  valuation  for  use  of  vans  and  trucks, 
indndlng  pick-up  trucks: 

(e)  why  the  spedal  rules  for  valuing  com- 
muttag  use  of  autoa.  trucks,  and  aircraft  are 
not  available  to  key  employees  and  one-per- 
cent shar^^idders. 

(3)  Bxdusion  from  income  for  taxpayers 
udng  em^oyer-provlded  vehicles  in  certain 
occupations: 

(a)  whether  the  use  of  fire  department, 
police  department  or  emergency  medical  ve- 
hicles and  vehldes  used  by  oO  snd  gas  weU 
servioes.  dectridans,  plumbers,  and  veteri- 
narians to  drive  iietweeu  their  homes  and 
their  plaoea  of  bustoess  should  be  condd- 
ered  a  workbic  ooodltlon  f rlnce. 

We  also  ask  you  to  review  an  issue  not 
raised  at  the  hearing,  but  of  serious  concern 
to  a  Bumber  of  our  Members  rdating  to  the 
itillfiagT  allowanse  of  rural  letted  carriers.  It 
te  oar  understanding  that  an  agreement  on 
how  to  treat  tbeae  allowanoes  between  the 
IRS  and  the  letter  carriers  was  dissolved 
retroiaettvdy.  and  is  causinc  severe  proUems 
MMimy  those  taxpayers  beinc  audited  for 
past  years.  We  think  this  is  patently  unfair 
to  these  taxpayers  and  expect  you  to  cive 
thia  matter  your  personal  attention  immedi- 
ately. 

We  wouM  appreciate  your  perstHial  atten- 
tion in  reviewing  these  issues,  given  the 
need  for  euly  guidanoe  to  employers  for 
wUhholdfag  porposes.  As  you  know,  several 
of  these  regulatory  issues  sre  the  subject  of 
legidation  introduced  in  Congress.  We 
strong  teA  that  these  problems  which 
doive  from  reculations  should  be  resolved 
sdministrativdy  and  not  ttoou^  legisla- 
tion.  Howevo'.  if  these  issues  are  not  expedi- 
tiously residved.  it  is  dear  that  legislation 
will  be  forthcoming.  Such  a  result  may  only 
create  sddiHw»'  problems  for  all  con- 
cerned. We  look  forward  to  your  early  re- 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  mtaiutes. 

Mr.  E^ieaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Ways  uid  Means  Committee  and  its 
staff  for  omstnicting  a  resolution 
much  better  than  that  passed  last 
we^  by  the  Senate  on  the  issue  of 
United  State»Japan  trade  relations. 

This  House  concurrent  resolution 
does  not  make  Japan  a  single  scape- 
goat for  the  underlying  problems  caus- 
ing our  unprecedented  trade  deficit. 
Nor  does  the  resolution  depend  on  the 
shaky  foundation  of  automobfle  im- 
ports, where,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
issiie  is  aggressive  competition,  and 
not  uitfair  trade  practices. 

It  Identifies  the  Japan  problem  for 
what  it  is:  restricted  market  access.  It 
does  not.put  all  the  blame  on  Japah. 
but  it  recogniaes  the  access  problem 
and  urges  the  President  to  deal  with  it 
both  promptly  and  vigorously. 

I  am  aware  that  most  Members  can 
hardly  wait  to  cast  an  anti-Japan  vote. 
They  will  vote  for  this  resolution  even 
as  they  wish  it  were  much  stronger. 
The  pressures  to  have  a  quick  vote 
were  pow^uL 

Howevcfr,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  procedure  of  marking  up  a  resolu- 
tion and  rushing  to  the  floor  with  it 
the  same  day;  I  am  not  sure  how 
useful  such  an  exercise  is  when  Mem- 
bers have  pot  had  adequate  opportuni- 


ty to  examine  the  issues.  Also,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  taken  a  position 
on  the  language  and.  before  doing  so. 
surely  would  have  to  give  the  current 
80-day  negotiating  period,  endorsed  by 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  only  a  few 
days  ago.  time  to  bear  fruit,  emedally 
with  respect  to  trade  in  telecimimunl- 
catlons  products. 

The  resduUtm  focuses  on  our  global 
trade  deficit,  recogfiising  one  of  its 
prime  causes  as  the  strong  U.S.  dollar 
against  all  major  currencies,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  serious  erosion  of 
UJ3.  price  competitiveness  abroad. 

It  restates  the  obvious:  We  must  get 
our  budget  deficit  under  control  if  we 
are  to  restore  our  trade  position.  Now 
we  have  a  bilateral  deficit,  not  Just 
with  Japan,  but  with  all  our  major 
trading  partners.  The  jesolutioo  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  bur  substantia] 
trade  deficit  is  maUng  It  difficult  to 
resist  broad-scale  protectionist  meu- 
ures  against  any  number  of  importers, 
induding  Japan. 

The  resolution  also  focuses  on  the 
spedal  problems  we  have  had  with 
Japan.  It  Is  true  that  Japan  has  not 
provided  market  access  for  ccnmetitive 
imimrts  to  the  same  degree  as  its  ex- 
porters enjoy  in  other  maitets.  espe- 
daily  the  United  States. 

Our  producers  have  experienced  less 
than  equitable  and  tair  access  in  cer- 
tain manufactured  goods,  telecom- 
municsticms.  forest  products,  pharma- 
ceuticals, medical  equUim»t.  and 
some  agriculture  commodities,  to 
name  only  a  few  categories.  Such 
access  can  only  be  measured  by  in- 
creased sales  of  competitive  modiicts 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
as  verified  by  the  XJB.  business  com- 
munity in  terms  of  new  market  oppor- 
tunities in  Japan. 

This  rescdutlon  asks  the  Presldait 
for  a  determlnatfcm  within  45  days  as 
to  whether  Jvtaa  is  i»ovlding  ade- 
quate market  access  snd  is  meeting  its 
obligations  under  trade  agreements  to 
eliminate  unJurtJfiable,  unreasonable, 
and  discriminatory  imwtioes.  If  the 
Presidoit  determines  that  Ji^ian  con- 
tinues to  deny  fair  access  to  its  mar- 
kets, this  resolution  tirges  Uie  Presi- 
dent to  take  prompt  action  to  dtani- 
nate  the  unfair  praMces  through 
more  aggressive  use  of  existing  cus- 
toms and  other  trade  laws. 

Japan,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
trading  partner  with  which  we  have 
had  difficulties.  Our  huge  trade  defldt 
with  Canada  is  larger  on  a  per  capita, 
or  GNP,  basis  than  our  Japanese  defl- 
dt Our  tradQ  balance  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  deteriorated 
much  more  significantly  than  with 
Japan. 

In  addition,  the  EC  maint,afns  fi- 
nancing and  other  subsidies  that  dis- 
place U.S.  exporters  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  must  continue  to  pursue  solu- 
tions to  our  trade  probleaaf  through 
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both  bllaterml  aad  muttflaUnl  necoU- 
•ttam.  and  irm**""*  (o  pnm  for  a  new 
rooDd  oL  OATT  netottattom  bectai- 
nliv  this  teO. 

We  muat  be  toa^  on  those  tndliic 
partnen  whWi  uae  untelr  pnctloea. 
but  we  alio  mint  oonttnue  to  negoti- 
ate. — ««*  to  tailor  our  re^onns  to  the 
veelfk  nffimw  If  we  onleaah  protee- 
tioniet  aetlans  baaed  on  emotional  re- 
9oaae.  we  wfU  hurt  oundvee  and  the 
world  tradiiM  antcm-  If  we  are  lucky, 
we  night  nrrariiwally  hurt  the  Indi- 
vidual tradliw  paitnan  which  we  have 
targeted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  we  have  prob- 
iBBH  with  Jkpan.  I  agree  this  resolu- 
tion is  a  reasonabfe  approach  com- 
pared with  the  Senate  language  I 
know  Members  want  to  vote  on  it. 

However.  I  liave  a  strong  aversion  to 


tn«  lai«uaae  whose  ink  is  still  wet. 
When  both  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  and  President  Reagan  have 
Ultdgul  succem  to  new  diseusrions.  I 
believe  we  should  be  especially  earefuL 
The  resohitlon  is  not  a  bad  one.  but  I 
Shan  vote  against  it  on  procedural 
groundiL 
Ux.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 


my  ttane.  

Mr.  R08TKNK0WBKL  Mr. 

er.  I  yMd  t  mlnntes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  Mr.  Aanoinr]. 

Mr.  AMTBOmr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HMse  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution vn.  I  think  there  are  some  im- 
portant things  that  we  need  to  remem- 
ber here.  Tiris  reablutlan  is  not  direct- 
ed Just  at  Jkpan.  It  is  dta«cted  at  the 
Resident  as  wdL  The  President. 
thRm^  his  spokesmen,  have  acknowl- 
edged that  at  Isast  half  the  present 
trade  deficit,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  running  about 
%vn  bfflkm.  is  the  result  of  the  strong 
ddlar.  We  can  debate  over  and  over 
irtiat  causes  the  dtdlar  to  be  too 
strong,  but  the  dollar,  by  most  estl- 
matss,  is  at  least  M  percent  ovorval- 
lied  at  the  preaent  time.  We  can  talk 
to  anybody  that  is  trying  to  export 
any  type  of  commodity  and  they  will 
teU  you  that  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
Is  killing  them. 

0ere  is  what  is  happening.  The  busi- 
nem  people  are  making  a  Judgment 
whether  or  not  to  produce  in  the 
United  Statea.  Ri^t  now  they  are  In 
the  process  of  exporting  thoee  Jobs 
and  future  plants  are  going  to  go  off- 
shore because  it  is  the  cmly  way  they 
can  compete. 

We  are  in  a  war.  This  is  only  the 
flrst  shot  After  this  passes.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  load  the  gun  and 
put  some  real  bullets  in  it.  We  are 
g^ng  to  have  to  start  pairing  some 
legislation.  We  are  not  Just  pointing 
the  gun  at  Japan.  Tou  have  got 
Taiwan,  you  have  got  Korea,  and  you 
have  got  Canada 

Canada  alone  is  responsible  for  a  de- 
pression ih'the  wood  prodticts  indus- 


try. Tou  can  look  through  all  areas  of 
our  trade  and  you  can  see  that  they 
want  this  vast  marlcet  In  order  to 
uplift  their  boat  of  economic  viability, 
but  they  are  dotog  it  at  the  threat  of 
the  lorn  of  Jobs  hare  and  long-term 
economic  viability  in  this  country. 

Oentlonen.  this  is  Just  the  first 
salvo  in  a  long  battle. 

D  1900 

Mr.  niENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  dtatinguiahed  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hnxul. 

Mr.  HITJM  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jriekttng. 

At  this  hour,  you  know,  this  is  an 
important  Mil  to  be  debating  this  lato 
in  the  dijr  and  on  such  short  notlee. 
And  I  suppose  the  topic  of  the  House 
should  be  whether  we  want  to  engage 
in  some  Japan  babying  or  bashing  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  But  there 
is  a  real  i»oblcm  that  exists  here  and 
we  all  should  recognise  that,  and  I 
think  we  do. 

We  have  had  an  unprecedented  level 
and  deficit  of  trade  balance  of  over 
$123  billion,  and  approximately  one- 
third  of  that  in  the  past  year.  $S7  ba- 
llon in  1904  was  accounted  for  with 
our  trade  imbalance  with  Japan.  This 
has  been  a  well  known  fact  and  out 
that  Just  did  not  happen  yesterday 
and  one  that  we  have  known  about  for 
a  long  time. 

Tet  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
any  progress  made  in  solving  this 
problem.  On  two  occasiotia  within  the 
past  10  days  the  Japanese  have  dem- 
onstrated their  reluctance  to  treat  the 
American  worker  and  the  American 
farmer  with  equality. 

A  little  prior  to  last  week  the  Japa- 
nese aqpounced  that  they  were  in- 
creasing the  shipment  of  their  cars  by 
as  percent  to  the  United  States.  This 
week  the  Japanese  Government  asked 
for  still  more  time  to  complete  their 
technical  standards  for  tel«communl- 
catiim  equii»nent  which  would  allow 
American  manufacturers  access  to  the 
Japanese  market. 

The  basic  question  here  Is  is  this 
fair,  and  I  think  we  aU  know  the 
answer  to  that 

The  other  basic  question  here  is  will 
this  resolution  do  anything  about  it 
and  that  Is  where  I  have  problems  in 
supporting  it.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
strong  enough  to  really  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  people  that  have  to  receive 
It 

With  reluctance.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  with  reservations 
for  I  think  we  should  be  doing  more  In 
this  area  than  what  the.  committee 
proposes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  R08TCNKOW8KI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  a  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  PiassI. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  ^^Mker,  It  is  appro- 
priate, I  thlnlc  that  we  should  be  dis- 
cussing this  particular  resolution  at 
the  same  time,  In  the  same  evening,  as 


we  Just  passed  a  bill  regarding  unem- 
ployment compensation  We  were 
■iwilliig  over  the  problem  of  some  8 
million  Amerleans  who  are  still  unem- 
ployed even  after  we  have  been  Into  a 
recovery  for  a  years. 

We  have  been  talking  about  a  or  S 
milll<m  Americans  who  are  structural- 
ly unemployed  who  were  previously 
unemployed  for  S  years  or  Icmger  and 
have  been  unable  to  find  Jobs. 

That  unemployment  which  Is  such  a 
vexing  problem  for  us,  is  directly  relat- 
ed to  tho  problem  of  our  huge  trade 
deficit  This  Is  a  very  appropriate  reso- 
lution in  that  it  calls  attention  on  the 
(me  hand  to  our  overall  trade  deficit 
problem  and  the  fact  that  part  of  that 
Is  of  our  own  making  because  of  our 
huge  FMeral  fiscal  deficits,  and  the 
resultant  strong  dollar  irtilch  puts  our 
exports  at  a  disadvantage  and  imports 
into  this  country  at  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. 

But  the  second  half  of  the  resolution 
is  equally  important  because  It  directs 
the  attention  of  Americans,  as  It 
should,  to  the  particular  problems 
caused  by  our  trade  deficit  with  the 
Japanese.  We  had  almost  a  $40  billion 
trade  def kdt  Jast  year  with  the  Japap 
neoe.  a  $30  billion  trade  deficit  in  auto- 
mobiles alone,  and  yet  we  expect  to 
see  another  $6  or  $8  bUlifm  in  automo- 
biles coming  in  this  year  from  Japan. 
We  must  do  something  to  open  up  the 
Japanese  nuukiAs  to  our  manufactur- 
ing industry  or  we  will  no  longer  be  a 
manufacturing  nation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Bpetkmt,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  CBAin],  the  distinguished 
•subcommittee  ranking  member. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  there  are 
ingredients  of  this  resolution  that  I 
can  support  wholeheartedly,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  make  reference  to  in- 
sisting that  the  Japanese  abide  by 
trading  agreements  to  which  they  are 
a  party.  I  think  our  administration 
should  be  employing  all  of  the  pres- 
sures that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Japanese  with  respect  to  such 
ccmunitments  they  have  made. 

There  Is  also  the  Ingredient  of  the 
resolution  that  I  amrove  of  whole- 
heartedly which  acknowledges  our  re- 
sponsibility, at  least  In  part  in  con- 
tributing to  some  of  our  own  deficit 
problems  with  regard  to  Imports.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  our  deficits  have 
contributed  to  a  strong  dollar,  and  the 
strong  dollar  has  injured  virtually 
every  sector  of  our  economy  that  is  in 
the  export  marliet. 

That  is  not  the  total  explanation 
behind  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  major  Ingredient 
of  it 

In  addition  to  that,  the  pent  up 
demand  that,  at  the  end  of  the  reces- 
sion in  this  country,  found  expression 
with  more  purchasing  power,  more 
Americans    who    had    delayed    pur- 


chases, caused  us  lo  purchase  more  Im- 
ported goods  because  we  were  not  tiro- 
dudng  domestically  enough  to  meet 
that  need. 

In  addition  to  that  however^  I  think 
we  have  got  to  exgmine  our  own  skirts 
and  make  sure  thft  they  are  abaidute- 
ly  clean  before  w^  sintf e  out  any  Indi- 
vidual country  toi  indictment  For  ex- 
ample, we  took  testimony  befcne  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  a  couple  of  weda 
ago  and  in  the  coiuse  of  that  testimp- 
ny  it  came  out  th^t  we  have  the  high- 
est iiwwrt  duties  ion  trucks  of  any  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  we  at  had  the  experience 
of  the  avocado  growers  crawling  all 
over  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
because  of  the  L»aell  free  trade  hiU. 
and  they  are  not  the  otaly  ones  that 
have  endeavored  through  the  yean  to 
enjoy  some  degred  of  proteetloo. 

I  spoke  to  the  bfkers  this  past  week- 
end, and  the  bakars  inform  me  that  it 
costs  them  aa  ceiis  a  pound  tor  sugar 
here  in  the  Uniied  States,  vrtiereds 
their  eompetltora  up  "in  •Oanaita'  pay 
only  5  to  6  cents  ^  pound  for  sugar. 

We  have  done  the  same  thing  in  a 
variety  of  categories.  So  when  one 
ta^bB  OHnparativo  advantage.  I  think 
one  must  recogni^  that  we  aint  play- 
ing entirely  by  the  free  market  rules 
either.  T 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  some 
figures  in  the  qtedfled  categories  enu- 
merated in  this  rek>lution  dealing  with 
such  things  as  liharmaoeutlcals  and 
telecommunications  that  require  more 
perv>ective.  In  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  a?  by  Gemve 
Gilder,  he  notes: 

After  a  f our-yesr  ilirge  of  hlsh-tectmolofy 
Mies  to  Jspsn.  inclufint  sn  eaport  riw  of  4S 
percent  in  oomput^  M  percent  in  teleeam- 
municsUons  seer,  a  percent  tn  anslytteal 
instrumenta,  41  percent  in  pbsnnaoeatieala. 
and  63  percent  in  electronic  parts  *  *  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  soaring  value 
of  our  dollar,  I  thbik  we  have  to  recog- 
nise that  there  is  |krogress  being  made, 
albeit  not  as  fast  as  most  of  us  would 
like  to  see. 

There  Is  one  other  ingredient  to  this 
debate,  too,  howeter,  when  you  kxA  at 
that  $37  billion  t»ade  imbalance  with 
Japan.  I  saw  f igufes  about  3  years  ago 
that  indicated  thkt  there  is  a  compo- 
nent of  our  tot^  trade  with  Japan 
that  is  not  calculated  in  these  trade 
figwes.  For  exalnple.  at  that  time 
about  31  bllli<»^  dollars'  worth  of 
energy  was  Imported  into  Japan  from 
American-owned  energy  cnrnpanies 
and  yet  because  it  was  routed  through 
third  countries  those  dollar  figures 
were  not  calculated  in  the  trade  fig- 
ures. 

In  addition  to  that  at  tiiat  time  in 
Japan  there  wete  Americans  doing 
business  to  the  tune  of  about  $15  bil- 
lion, whereas  the  amount  of  Japanese 
business  in  the  States  at  that  time 
amounted  to  only  about  $5  billion,  an- 


other $10  billion  differential  in  our 
favor. 

I  »-hf"fc  the  commitment  fo  insist 
upon  enforcement  of  traiUng  agree- 
ments is  something  we  can  all  em- 
brace. But  I  do  share  the  sentiments 
of  my  coBeague  from  Minnesota.  I 
think  we  have  imiceeded  with  haste. 

The  tect  id  the  matter  is  we  did  not 
VBMik  up  this  particular  resolution 
until  post  noon  today  in  committee, 
and  it  is  already  here  on  the  floor.  I 
feel  it  really  requires  more  lengthy 
study,  and  tot  that  reason  I  reluctant- 
ly cpptme  it  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  my  distinguished  ccdleague  from 
ms^an— ftta  [Mr.  PtemL], 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yteld  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gmUeman  frcmi  Michigan 
(Mr.  DdmbxJ. 

Mr.  DINGEUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  moving  it  f  or- 


opens  its  doors  a  mere  crack,  or  not  at 
alL 


Mr.  ^^eaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  107,  is  not  I 
would  point  out  as  strong  as  the  reso- 
lution pisssed  by  the  Senate  last  week 
or  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106 
introduced  toitey  by  Mr.  BROOMFiBJt 
and  myself  and  over  3fr  other  Mem- 
bers. It  should  be  supported  neverthe- 
less imtfl  stronger  measures  can  be  en- 
acted. This  resolution  tells  the  Presi- 
dent to  "develiw  a  concrete  plan  for 
reducing  the  trade  deficit  by  attaddng 
its  causes"  and  to  secure  the  "elimina- 
tion" of  unfair  Japanese  acts,  policies, 
and  practices.  I  am  fearful  that  this 
resolutiim  really  only  tells  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  some  more  with  the 
Japanese.  It  does  not  call  upon  the 
President  as  the  Senate  resolution 
and  our  resolution  does,  to  uae  exist- 
ing laws,  including  regulations,  to  deal 
forcefully  with  the  Jv>anese.  It  Is  a 
weak  sister  to  the  Senate  measure.  If 
it  is  adopted  today,  I  hope  it  will  be 
strengthened  in  cwifergnce. 
-  There  Is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent the  Congress,  and  this  Nation 
must  take  decisive  action  to  confront 
the  intemaUonal  trade  crisis  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  which 
threatens  our  economic  recovery,  our 
industries,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  Jobo.  We  have  talked  all 
too  long. 

The  situation  is  quite  dear.  For 
years,  the  United  States  has  attempt- 
ed to  practice  so-caUed  free  trade  poU- 
des  whUe  Japan  has  played  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules. 

The  result  is  in  an  overall  trade  defl- 
dt  of  $123  billion  in  l»$4-r«  defidt 
which  could  very  well  exceed  $170  bil- 
Uon  by  the  end  of  1985. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  UJS.  trade 
defidt  has  grown  from  $10  billion  in 
1980  to  $37  Mllion  in  1984. 

The  bott<«n  line  Is  that  the  United 
States  <H>ens  its  doors  wide;  J«>an 


In  the  area  of  telecommunications, 
the  administration  has  engaged  in  an- 
other round  of  negotiations  with 
Japan  to  open  their  market  for  TJH. 
equipment  and  services.  The  trade  def- 
idt in  telecommunications  equipment 
has  grown  from  $516  million  in  1979  to 
$1.9  billion  in  1984.  The  admtaiistra- 
tlon  began  with  nine  specific  goals. 

An  internal  administration  evalua- 
tion of  the  negotiations  as  of  March 
17.  1985,  showed  that  imly  two  of 
those  nine  goals  had  been  achieved. 

Last  Thursday,  the  chief  U.S.  negoti- 
ator. Lionel  Olmer.  ttrfd  the  Energy 
and  C(»nmerce  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  that  further 
progress  had  not  been  achieved. 

Specifically,  Japan  has:  refused  to 
eliminate  prior  registration  and  ap- 
proval requlremmts  tor  Type  3  busi- 
ness services:  refused  to  eliminate  arbi- 
trary criteria  and  criteria  that  have  no 
technical  retevaaos;  rsfusedto-adopt  * 
regulatory  Wis  for  equipment  approv- 
al fodised  on  possthle  "harm  to  the 
network"— the  same  as  In  the  United 
States:  refused  to  put  in  writing  an 
agreement  to  have  impartial  members 
on  a  single  indeoendent  agency  that 
would  approve  equipment  and  netwm^ 
services;  refused  to  permit  foreign  sup- 
pliers an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
proposed  administrative  i»ocedures, 
standards,  and  rules  of  certification; 
and  refused  to  establish  a  legitimate 
appeal  process  external  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Posts  and  Telecommunications. 

In  the  area  of  automobiles,  the  V& 
automotive  trade  defidt  since  1981  has 
more  than  doubled— from  $11  billion 
to  $37  billion. 

The  administration  threw  away  a 
voluntary  restraint  agreement  with 
Japan  in  bopet  of  greater  access  to 
Japan's  maAets  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  The  Japanese  have  regwnded 
with. a  35-peroent  increase  in  automo- 
bile shipments  and  a  continuation  of 
its  dosed  door  poUcy  to  U.S.  exports. 
Our  trade  talks  with  the  Japanese,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Malcolm  Bal- 
diige,  have  been  "dls^ipointing."  We 
reach  agreements  in  prlndide.  but 
when  the  qiedfics  are  negotiated,  any 
relatlMi  to  the  principle  Is  purdy  coin- 
ddentaL  Most  importantly,  while  we 
talk,  the  trade  defidt  dlmbs. 

Jwan's  barriers  to  other  UJS.  ex- 
ports such  as  pharmaceuticals,  medi- 
cal equipment  wood  products,  agricul- 
ture products,  and  other  goods  and 
services  have  become  intolerable. 

Today's  newspapers  indicate  another 
expression  by  the  President  of  "confi- 
dooce"  in  Prime  Minister  Nakascme's 
commitment  a  few  months  ago  in  Los 
Angeles  to  "open"  Japan's  markets. 
The  President  says  today  he  Is  once 
agidn  "assured"  that  Mr.  Nakaatme  "Is 
going  to  continue  doing  his  utmost  to 
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Thus,  the  PTMi- 


brlncabouft 
deDt  ooodudsK 

So  *  *  *  veH  Just  have  to  watt  and  tee 
what  he  can  accompHili 

Mr.  PreiMent.  «e  have  been  waltinc 
for  ymn  irtiUe  the  JaiMiiew  bureau- 
ents  who  are  not  influaioed  by  Mr. 
Nakaaone's  ■awirance  eat  us  aUve  at 
the  naaotlattnc  table. 

The  time  for  tabletalk  negotlationi 
has  ended.  The  Preaktant  must  tell  our 
Japanese  tradliw  partner  that  this 
Nation  can  no  longer  sit  idly  by  whOe 
Japan's  unfair  and  discriminatory 
trade  practices  build  and  expand  J^ia- 
nese  industry  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can firms  and  irarkas. 

We  do  not  advocate  trade  war.  In- 
stead we  seek  bipartisan  support  for 
the  President  to  take  atflrmaUve 
actloii  to  avoM  a  attuatlon  whesa-lhls 
country  cookLbaeome  a  $1  trilUon  net 
debtor  country  over  the  next  5  years 
while  Japan  becomes  a  $500  billion 
credltornation. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  free  and  fair 
trade  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Japan  must  start  playtnc  by 
fftlr  rules.  Vte  the  sake  of  American 
firms  and  American  wwkers.  we  must 
demand  It. 

This  resolution— weak  as  it  is— could 
hdp.  But  it  is  only  a  beginnlnt.  We 
must  do  mote  now. 

Before  dosinc  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  "t^iatt^n^  tag  able  coUeacue  from 
Mlrhlian.  Mr.  Bboomtbld.  for  his 
CQotrttHitlaas  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106 
whkdi  he  and  I.  alone  with  30  other 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  support  is  welcome,  as  he  is  an 
able  and  effective  Monber.  I  yxtica- 
larly  commend  him  for  his  support  for 
an  industry  vital  to  Michigan,  the 
automobfle  industry  and  Its  workers. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point 
several  relevant  diarts  and  my  recent 
cofTcspopdence  with  the  Commerce 
Department  cnnnemint  these  matters: 

January  IMS— Rnt  trade  package  an- 
maiiipeu. 

May  i9W   Oeeand  trade  paduse. 

June-Norember  IMS— Several  staff  level 
tr^  to  Tokyo  to  dtaua  Implementation  of 


Plrat 
(or 


April  S7.  isa«-nfth  trade  packace.  Ad- 
dremM  Mvatal  key  iauea. 

May  1M4-Vlee  Pkealdent  Bueh  vMU 
Tokya  WeleoaMe  packace  but  notes  we 
have  a  loiw  way  to  so.  "Ten-dollar  aooord" 
announoad. 

January  iM5— Reaaan/Makssone  Summit 
la     Callforala.     The     aeetoral     taUUatlve 


January  »-».  1MB— Underaeeretartal  del- 
egation vlalta  Tokyo  to  besln  eactoral  neco- 


retacuary  ISM  to  preaent— Underaecretar- 
lal  ddegatlon  vtalta  to  continue  negoUa- 


Ths  SacaarABT  or  Conacs. 

WaahinoUm,  DC 
Bon.  Jom  D.  Ddmbj. 
S^eommiUee  on  Ovenight  and  Invmttour 

tiont, 
Honae  of  Kepnaentativet. 
WtahinotQn.  DC: 

Dbab  Joaa:  Thank  you  for  your  letten  re- 

gardlnc  the  Japaneae  automobile  export  re- 

fltralnt. 

I  have  cncloeed  Information  which  ad- 

the  queatlona  you  raiee.  I  under- 


Quostkm  S:  Please  Identify  aU  major  taU- 
tlatlvea  In  the  paat  decade  by  various  Ad- 
minietrationa  to  open  Japanese  markets  to 
VA  produeU  and  Indicate  the  effect  of 
thoae  miUaUvea  on  the  UA  balance  of 
trade. 

Answer 
VM.  TBAac  unxiATivn  TowASD  jtfan 

The  VJS.  bilateral  preaure  on  Japan  to 
open  its  markets  reached  the  current  high 
level  of  Intensity  only  recently.  During  the 
1STS-19TS  period  most  trade  eosiplalnU  or 
market  acceas  concerns  were  rhannrtert  Into 
the  MTIf  negotlattena.  The  average  Japa- 
neae taaport  duty  wlU  be  about  S  penent  In 
1M7.  An  overall  effort,  pressed  by  the 
United  States,  to  avoid  any  new  trade  re- 
strictions la  the  wake  of  the  oil  shocks  was 
the  OKCD  Trade  Pledge.  Japaawas  an  ad- 
herent Also  emerging  from  our  multilat4|ral 
Inltlathres  on  government  procurement  was 
the  IMO  bOateral  agreement  to  open  op  the 
purebaass  of  NTT  to  VJL  goods. 

Inisn.  the  Trade  ParillUtlon  Conualttee 
(TPC)  was  created  to  resolve  Individual 
market  aocem  complaints  brought  by  OS. 
firms.  Many  of  these  specific  probtavas  were 
raaolved  successfully,  but  with  no  mandate 
to  address  the  overall  market  access  prob- 
lem. 

The  real  bOateral  effort  to  open  the  Japa- 
nese market  to  XJM.  goods,  services  and  In- 
vestments began  in  late  IMl  when  several 
VA  cabinet  officers  visited  Japan  to  press 
the  issue.  The  chronology  from  that  date 
follows  (see  attached  summary  of  Japan's 
five  trade  packages): 

January  IMS.  First  trade  package  an- 
nounced. 

May  ISOS.  Second  trade  package. 

June-November  IMS.  Several  staff  level 
trips  to  Tokyo  to  discuss  Implementation  of 
these  measures. 

January  IMS.  Third  trade  packace. 

January  IMS.  First  Reagan/Nakasone 
Summit.  Need  for  market  access  In  Japan 
noted. 

October  IMS.  Fourth  trade  package. 

November  IMS.  President  Reagan  vIslU 
Toyko.  Launches  an  Intensive  effort  to  ad- 
dress major  bilateral  trade  Issues.  Vice 
President  Bush  coordinates  for  VA 

January-April  1M4.  Followup  negotia- 
tions.   

January  1M4.  NTT  Agreement  renewed. 

April  37.  1M4.  Fifth  trade  package.  Ad- 
dresses several  key  Issues. 

May  1M4.  Vice  President  Bush  vIsiU 
Tokyo.  Welcomes  padcage  but  notes  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

May  1M4.  "Ten-dollar  accord"  announced. 

January  IMS.  Reagan/Nakasone  Summit 
In  California.  The  sectoral  initiative 
launched. 

January  SS-39.  IMS.  Underaecretarial  del- 
egation visits  Toyko  to  begin  sectoral  nego- 
tiations. 

Throughout  this  period  the  VA  bilateral 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  has  grown  worse. 
There  are  many  (actors  Involved:  exchange 
rate  changes,  different  economic  growth 
rates,  and  Incomplete  implementation  of 
Japanese  liberalisation  measures.  It  is  not 
possible  to  quantify  the  effects,  but  It  can 
be  said  that  full  market  access  has  not  been 
achieved. 

QueUton  X-  Please  iwovlde  a  table  showing  annually  (or  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1970  to  the  preaent.  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  produced  and  assembled  in  the  United  States  that  were  exported  to  Japan  and  those  that  were  produced  and  aiaembled  In  Japan 
and  expmted  to  the  United  States. 
Answer. 


stand  that  the  Treasury  Department  ptam 
to  revMOd  directly  to  you  on  question  IS  re- 
garding the  yen/dollar  exchange  rate  and 
Japan's  commodity  tax  on  automobfles. 

To  supplement  our  direct  rtaponari  to 
your  qoestioiis.  we  have  enclosed  a  copy  of 
our  analysis  of  the  Japanese  auto  expcat  re- 
straint 

I  hope  that  the  information  we  are  pmwid- 
Inc  will  be  of  use  to  you  and  other  members 
of  Uie  Subcmnmittee. 
Sincerely. 

Mac 
Sfofetory  of  Oonnnercei 

Question  1:  Please  provide  a  taiile  showing 
annually  in  doUars  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1. 1970  to  the  present  the  Japanese 
trade  balance  with  tte  United  States.  Also 
show  for  each  year  the  worldwide  trade  l)al- 
ance  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Answer 


January  ISSS— Third  trade  package. 
Resiian/Nakasone  Summit..  Need 
mariMt  aoceas  In  Japan  noted. 

October  ISM— Fourth  trade  packace. 

November  ISOS^Preaident  Reacan  vtsiU 
Toyko.  Ijimchw  an  intensive  tttart  to  ad- 
dress major  bilateral  trade  Issues.  Vice 
President  Bush  coordinates  for  United 
States. 

January-April  1964— Followup  negotia- 
tions.   

January  19S4— NTT  Acreement  renewed. 
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OaesMoa  4.  Pleise  provide  a  table  ahowkw  txom  the  time  the  Japaneae  voluntary  restrainto  were  first  Initiated  to  March  1984  the 
number  (in  sepuatTcolumiM)  of  cars,  t^udu.  and  vans  authorlMd  for  exportation  each  year  and  the  number  (In  separate  columna)  of 
such  vehldes  actuaAy  exported  to  the  United  States.  If  the  restraints  are  extended,  what  changes  In  these  numbers  can  we  expect? 

Answer.  T 

JAPMNESE  E»>ORIS  TO  TNE  WIITED  STATES.  APM.  1981-II0VEII8ER 1984 
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QaeiNom  5.  Pleas^  explain  why  the  volun- 
tary restrainU  wer^  not  discussed  last  week. 
When  wm  they  be  Hiscussed?  Ust  tsa  your 
Dn>artment  and  others  in  the  Artministra- 
tion  reportedly  indicated  that  a  decision  on 
the  extension  Issue  iwould  not  be  ouide  until 
a  year's  data  were  availalde  for  analyses.  Is 
that  still  the  Adnunistration's  view?  What 
data  are  you  seekkis?  Since  sone  of  that 
data  will  not  be  available  untfl  nert  Bunth. 
when  wiU  the  anakrses  be  oompleledr  Will 
that  provide  suffkient  time  to  meet  with 
the  Japanese  and  request  an  extension? 

Answer.  At  the  taike  the  summit  meetinc 
between  President  Reacan  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone,  neither  Oovemment  had 
completed  iU  analysis  of  the  restraint,  so 
discussion  of  the  issue  was  considered  pre- 
mature. Discussions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries are  frequent  imd  would  not  be  difUeult 
to  schedule  quickly  lif  necessary. 

The  AdministratlDn  is  coqsiderinc  a  wide 
range  of  fSctors.  Ihcludlng  data  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  ot  the  VA  automobile  In- 
dustry. In  readiing  a  decision  on  the  issue  of 
the  Japaneae  expSrt  restraint.  Actual  or 
preliminary  19M  daU  already  is  available 
on  U.S.  auto  indus^  sales,  produetlon  and 
employment.  BecaSse  full-year  1S04  finan- 
cial daU  for  VA  automobile  manufacturers 
Is  not  yet  availabln  the  AdministraUon  has 
not  completed  IU  review  and  analysis.  In  ad- 
dition, the  AdminlAratton  Is  reviewing  vari- 
ous Independent  eiAlmates  of  the  Industry's 


full-year  1904  financial  performance.  Includ- 
ing those  pvOdlshed  by  the  leading  industry 
security  arudysts.  A  final  decision  on  the  re- 
straint wHl  sot  be  made  until  we  have  re- 
ceived and  analysed  the  full-year  1984  fi- 
nancial statements  of  the  U.S.  auto  compa- 
nies. We  eiqpect  that  this  information  will 
be  avaHsUe  by  mid-February. 

Part  I  of  the  Commerce  restrsjnt  snalysis 
(attached)  examines  the  financial  condiUon 
of  the  UJB.  automdoile  manufacturing  in- 
dustry as  of  September  30,  1984.  Once  full- 
year  1904  daU  is  available  on  the  financial 
peif oonanoe  of  the  industry,  the  Commerce 
Department  will  prepare  a  supplementary 
■BSlysis. 

QaesHoK  «.  WhUe  I  understand  that  auto 
inte^ry  profits  are  one  aspect  of  the  health 
of  the  industry,  another  is  negative  revenue. 
What  was  the  drtit-to-equity  ratio  prior  to 
the  1979-1963  recession  period?  What  was  It 
in  that  praiod?  What  Is  It  now? 

Answer.  Ilie  Depsrtment,  as  part  o(  Its 
on-going  analysis  of  the  condition  o(  the 
VA  automobile  Industry,  monitors  various 
balance  sheet  indicators.  One  such  indicator 
li  the  loor-term  debt-to-equity  ratio.  The 
combined  long-term  debt-to-equity  ratio  (or 
General  Moton.  Ford.  Chrysler  and  Ameri- 
can Motors  was  0.11  at  the  end  of  1978,  weU 
below  1900-8S  year-end  levels.  As  of  Septem- 
bo-  SO.  1964.  the  combined  long-term  debt  to 
equity  ratio  for  the  U.S.  Big  Four  stood  at 
.18. 


Comtfined  Long-Term  DOtt-to-Equitu  Ratio: 
OenenU  Moton.  Forii  ChryHer.  American 
Moton 

(Lons-term  deM/stockhoIden  equity] 


Period  ending: 
1978. 


1979.. 
1980.. 
IMl.. 
IMS... 


1983. 
1984:3. 


0.11 

0.10 

O.S« 

0.34 

0.37 

_...       0.84 

0.18 

Souroe:  Omipany  annual  and  quarteilr  reports. 
Question  7.  I  understand  that  aeveral 
agencies,  such  as  the  CouncO  of  Econmnic 
Advisors,  your  De^utment,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  are  conducting  various 
studies  concemtaig  the  voluntary  restraints 
and  their  effects.  Please  identify  all  such 
studies  in  1984  and  Indicate  their  purpose 
and  their  status.  If ,  ss  a  part  of  those  stud- 
ies, modeling  is  being  used,  please  Identify 
the  model  and  indicate  the  assumptions  and 
parameters  used  and  how  current  the  model 
la.  nease  provide  copies  of  all  such  studies. 
Answer.  The  Dei»rtment  of  Commerce 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisocs  each 
prepared  studies  on  the  restraint  lasue  with 
Input  from  other  govertiment  agencies. 
These  two  studies  examine  the  financial  and 
competitive  condition  of  the  U.S.  automo- 
bile Industry,  and  the  effects  of  the  re- 
straint  on   the   industry   and   consumers. 
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TlMW  atudiM  wfl]  profMe  Molor  Admlnla- 
traUoB  offletelt  wtth  Inf oraiaUon  imi^ify 
for  auldBg  a  aecMnn  on  the  rwtnlnt.  A 
copy  of  tbe  Deportnent'a  WMlTali  of  the  ic- 
■tralnt  li  endoMd. 

tymmmmmwrm  Department  flnanctal  projee- 
ttone  for  the  auto  indvatry  contained  In  our 
analyria  were  largely  dettved  from  forecast- 
taw  modda  for  Oeneral  Motors.  Ford,  and 
Chryaler,  which  were  developed  by  the  De- 
partaaent  and  an  taidepeadent  consultant  tai 
1M4.  These  otodeis  fenetate  detaUed  cash 
flow  statesaenu  and  balance  sheets  for  each 
*«— IT  based  on  annual  report  data.  The 
models  use  rtirwslon  equatkns  for  Items 
when:  (a)  the  isffMiinns  sppear  to  be  reli- 
able esUmators  of  hlstartcal  aocounttnc  re- 
hitlonshlps.  and  (bXthe  acwwmttow  relation- 
ahlps  are  not  expected  to  chance  dramati- 
cally In  the  future.  The  modds  use  simulta- 
neous equations  and  a  decision  tree  mecha- 
nlans  to  alter  debt  and  marketable  securities 
le«ds  based  on  taidependent  public  f  orecasU 
of  interest  rates. 

Ineome  itsfBiint  forecasU  were  conduct- 
ed ustaw  an  exlsunc  Department  modd.  The 
inecnw  ■taUnwnt  Indudea  esttmatas  of  vari- 
able proflt  manlns  baaed  on  daU  obtained 
from  securities  analyaU  and  company  breal^- 


QMsfkmt,  Please  provide  a  table  showtaic 
for  each  foreign  country  any  trade  restric- 
tions «— p«««iH  on  the  isBportation  of  motor 
vehicles.  Including  restrictions  resulUng 
from  taxes,  standards  or  regulations  which 
effectlvdy  rtlsrf1rainat»  against  foreign  im- 
ports. The  table  should  cover  any  informal 
reotitetlons  in  each  country  that  the  execu- 
tive Branch  is  aware  of.  What  countries 
permit  an  open  market  in  regard  to  motor 
vehldea?  Are  they  major  auto  producing 
countries? 

Answer.  Most  developing  nations  which 
produce  automobiles  currently  impose  local 
content  requirements,  import  quotas,  high 
tartfti  and/or  other  barriers  that  restrict 
foreign  access  to  their  automotive  markets. 
The  enelostd  Coauneroe  Department  study 
on  Automotive  Local  Content  Laws  in  Other 
Countries  describes  most  of  these  barriers. 

Of  the  major  automobile-producing  na- 
la  Europe.  Itfly.  nance  and  Spatai 
formal  restrlctioos  on  Japanese 
car  Imports.  Italy  Umlts  Japanese  car  im- 
ports to  SJOO  units  anniiallr.  Ftanoe  re- 
stricts such  imports  to  approximately  3.0 
percent  of  Its  market;  and  Spain  *■*»*"***'«« 
local  content  requirements  on  domestic  pro- 
^icers.  tmpnsrs  high  import  tariffs  and 
largely  restricts  automobOe  imports  to  those 
brought  in  from  Suropean  Community  and 
by  local  producers.  In  addition.  Japan  cur- 
rently limits  its  automobile  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  West  Oermany.  to 
other  major  auto-produdng  countries  in 
Europe,  to  Canada  and  to  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  European  Community 
(EC)  levy  a  lOJ  percent  duty  on  passenger 
car  imports  and  a  22  percent  duty  on  most 
truck  imports.  In  addition,  most  EC  nations 
impose  a  motor  vehicle  tax  on  imports  (as 
wen  as  dnmrstlrally  bunt  vehicles)  which 
vary  according  to  engine  displacement  or 


Japan  currently  does  not  apply  any  tariff 
on  imports  of  elthar  passenger  cars  or 
trucks.  Tbe  principal  barriers  to  increased 
UdS.  vehicle  exports  to  Japan  are  tbe  high 
price  df  VA.  prodniets  relative  to  Japanese 
products:  significant  differences  in  U.S.  and 
Japanese  fmlmlnn  snd  safety  standards  and 
the  lack  of  a  self-certlflcatlon  testing  proce- 
dure to  show  compHanre  with  these  stand- 
ards: the  fSet  that  Japan  is  s.  "right-hand" 


drive  countrr.  and  the  closed  nature  of 
Japan's  vdilcle  distribution  system. 

Japan's  corampdlty  tax  on  automobiles, 
which  ranges  ftom  1S.S  to  23.0  percent  de- 
pending on  engine  displacement,  and  high 
Japanese  dealer  markups  on  XJA.  products 
also  add  to  the  coat  of  XJA  vehldes  In 
Japan.  Japan's  requirements  for  certifying 
vehcUe  eompllanoe  with  government  safety 
and  environmental  standards  are  applied  to 
Imports  In  a  non-discrlmtnatory  manner. 
However,  because  UJB.  manufacturers  sell  a 
v«7  limited  quantity  of  vehicles  ta>  Japan, 
the  vehicle  bomdiogatlan  process  (oonver- 
sion  to  Japanese  standards)  is  a  significant 
Mkninlstrative  and  technical  burden  and 
adds  significantly  to  the  per  unit  coat  of 
selling  tai  Jspan. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  United 
States  currently  maintains  a  3S.0  percent 
tariff  on  tanpcwted  trucks  and  a  2.6  percent 
tariff  on  passenger  car  tanporta.  Strict  amis- 
sions and  safety  standards  for  motor  vehi- 
cles also  sre  In  effect.  In  contrast  to  most 
other  nstlons,  however,  the  VA.  system 
allows  vehicle  manufacturers  to  self-certify 
that  they  coonvly  with  government  safety 
standards  based  on  their  own  testing  re- 
sults. 

QaesNoa  H  Please  provide  an  estimate  of 
the  extent  to  which  additional  Japanese- 
made  vehicles  wttl  be  snnuslly  imported 
over  the  next  five  years  if  the  voluntary  re- 
Btrataite  are  not  extended  after  March  1966. 
What  percentage  of  the  automobile  and 
truck  sales  market  in  IMS  and  1M4  has 
been  captured  by  foreign  Imports  and  of 
that  percentage,  what  is  the  Japaneee 
share?  What  will  be  the  foreign  and  Japa- 
neae  share  over  the  next  five  years  if  the  re- 
strmlnts  are  not  extended? 

Answer.  In  IMS,  imported  Japanese  cars 
captured  20.9  percent  of  total  U.S.  car  sales 
snd  Imports  from  all  countries  (except 
Canada)  gained  26.0  percent  In  1964.  these 
sales  shares  fell  to  18.3  and  2S.S  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

Imported  Japanese  trucks  captured  13.0 
percent  of  the  U.8.  truck  market  in  1963 
and  13.6  percent  In  1964.  Import  trucks 
from  all  sources  (except  Canada)  held  14.8 
percent  In  1963  and  14.9  percent  in-1964. 

Part  in  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
restraint  analysis  examines  the  sales  out- 
look for  Japanese.  European  and  domesti- 
cally built  cars  in  an  unrestrained  VA 
market  environment.  Sales  projections  pre- 
sented in  this  section  are  based  on  a  variety 
of  factors,  tncludhir  (1)  relevant  historical 
data  coooeralng  growth  tai  the  VA  market 
share  of  Japanese  producers:  (2)  Japanese 
company  announcements  of  U&  production 
plans;  (3)  VA  oompany  snnouncements 
concendng  import  ptauas;  and  (4)  an  exami- 
nation of  forecasts  by  numerous  industry 


In  the  absence  of  sny  restraint,  the  De- 
partment projects  that  by  1967  Japanese 
auto  imports  could  increase  by  approximate- 
ly 1.1  million  units  over  the  1964  level  of 
shipments,  from  1.906.000  units  to  some 
3.028,000  tmlts.  (The  latter  figure  includes 
some  480,000  units  tanported  by  U.8.  produc- 
ers). Under  this  scenario,  combfaMd  with 
moderate  growth  in  the  total  VA  market 
for  autos.  Japanese  import  share  could  in- 
crease  from  the  1964  level  of  18.3  percent  to 
approximately  27.7  percent. 

Qaeiftoii  1$.  If  these  restraints  are  aban- 
doned, what  will  be  the  effects  (in  regard  to 
the  auto  industry)  on  (a)  U.8.  Job  opportuni- 
ties, (b)  VA  taivestment.  (c)  competition,  (d) 
the  principal  suppliers  (Le.,  steel,  textile, 
rubber,  machine  tools,  glsas,  chemical  and 


plant,  and  semi-conductors)  of  the  domestic 
motor  vehicle  manufacturing  industry,  (d) 
local  and  State  govemmenta,  and  (e)  the 
VA  trade  defkdt? 

Answer.  The  Department's  analysis  ad- 
dressed the  tanpaet  of  an  unrestrained  VA. 
auto  marlMt  on  U.S.  auto  production  and 
sales.  Import  sales  (particularty  Japansse), 
employment  (induding  auto  industry  sup- 
pliers), and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
n.S.  auto  taMhistry.  It  did  not  address  the 
Impact  on  local  and  state  governments,  on 
investment  by  VA  auto  manufacturers,  or 
on  the  VA  trade  defidt  The  impact  analy- 
sis appears  tai  part  III  of  the  Department's 
restraint  study. 

Bassd  on  this  analysis  the  Department  es- 
timates that  approximately  110.000  VA 
auto  taidustry  Jobs  could  be  lost  by  1967  If 
the  Japanese  export  restraint  Is  lifted.  This 
estimate  inrhidfs  Jobs  lost  In  supplying  in- 
dustries and  also  tncorporatas  Job  gains  re- 
taUed  to  increased  production  of  Japanese 
.cars  in  the  United  Statea.  A  stgniflnant  por- 
tloB  of  this  potential  dedlne  in  auto  indus- 
try employment  could  occur  through  em- 
ployee attrition,  which  now  equals  about  4-4 
percent  or  38-48.000  workers  per  year. 

The  Department  also  ralnilatiad  the  po- 
tential effects  of  removing  the  restraint  on 
the  U.S.  automobile  taaport  MIL  Bassd  on  an 
estimated  average  Japanese  car  import 
value  of  M.360  tai  1064.  the  vahie  of  VA 
auto  imptuts  from  Japan  could  rise  by  about 
$7.0  billion  by  19«7,  to  about  $20  bOUon. 

QaesMon  11.  Unlem  the  United  States  can 
be  guaranteed  secern  to  a  significant  ahare 
of  the  Japanese  mariut  for  VA  made  vdii- 
dea,  why  should  the  VA  agree  that  the  re- 
strataiU  be  lifted?  To  what  extent  has  the 
Admlnlstratloa  omsidered  saerMdng  the 
restraints  for  opening  Japanese  markets  for 
non-motor  vehicle  products  of  the  VAt 

Answer.  A  principal  objective  of  VA  trade 
poUcy  is  to  remove  foreign  bairlers  to  U.S. 
exports,  particularly  those  affecting  sectors 
in  which  we  are  internationally  competitive. 
The  Administration  favors  this  general  ap- 
proach over  ones  which  seek  to  reduce  the 
VA  trade  defidt  by  restricUng  our  tanports 
from  other  countries.  In  the  case  of  UdS. 
automotive  trade  with  Japan,  the  VA  Oov- 
emment  has  sought  and  obtained  tariff  cuts 
on  numerous  automotive  parts  and  also  has 
pushed  for  modifications  In  Japansse  stand- 
ards-related testtaig  procedures,  which  act  as 
an  tanpedlment  to  greater  VA  vehicle  ex- 
ports to  Japan.  Modlflcatlans  tai  this  latter 
area  reoenUy  wen  made  and  several  VA 
manufacturen  have  begun  to  evaluate  the 
new  testing  procedures. 

In  reviewing  the  restraint  issue,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  focused  primarily  on  the 
effects  of  removing  the  restraint  on  the  U.S. 
automobOe  industry.  Tbe  Administration 
has  not  sought  to  link  the  restratait  decision 
to  other  trade  tailtlattves  v1a«-vis  Japan. 

QuetMon  li.  TO  what  ext^t  has  the  price 
of  domestically  produced  vehicles  that  are 
tai  competition  with  Japaneee  exports  in- 
creased annually  at'  the  manufacturer  and 
dealer  levd  staice  restraints  were  instituted? 
If  there  wss  an  increase,  please  explain  how 
It  was  attributable  to  the  restrataits. 

Answer.  This  Issue  is  addressed  in  Part  n 
of  the  Commerce  bepartment's  restraint 
snslysis  Then  is  widespread  disagreement 
about  the  impact  of  the  Japanese  automo- 
bile export  restraint  on  U.8.  car  prices. 
Based  on  available  data,  we  believe  that  do- 
mestic small  car  prices  have  taicreased  less 
rapidly  than  dther  Japanese  car  prices  or 
average  VA.  car  pricea  since  1M2.  This  gen- 
eral trend  appears  to  apply  to  both  menu- 
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faeturen'  list  priced  and  retafl  traasaetlon 
prlcee,  whkh  taaduUe  dealer  markups  and 
vehlde  trsniportatlbn  diargas.  Tbe  new  ear 
component  of  the  |CPI.  which  adJoals  ftv 
changes  tai  vehldei  sales  mtai  and  quality, 
has  risen  slightly  liss  rapidly  thaa  the  CPI 
for  all  Items  since  t^  restraint  began.  Aver- 
age (domestic  and  iopott)  new  ca 
tlon  prices,  wfalebi  an  unadjtted. 
moderated  slong  wih  the  cn  f  or  aU  tteau 
since  1960,  but  haile  risen  faster  than  this 
genual  taiflatlon  Iniex. 

In  lU  analysis,  tfe  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  (CEA)  exabdned  the  effects  on  do- 
mestic and  Jspaneab  car  pricea,  and  the  as- 
sociated coMumer  benefits,  of  ItfUng  the 
Japaneee  export  restratait.  The  CEA  found 
that.  If  the  present  wnstraInU  of  oomplytaig 
with  CAPE  standarito  wen  removed. 
tic  smaU  car  and  average  Japanese 


priees  would  tfadine  by  $260  and  $1,900  per 
ear.  leapeettrdy.  following  elimhiatlnn  of 
the  lediaiiit  Dtsiustlr  large  car  prices 
would  reasala  appradmatdy  constant  Coo- 
snmsiB  would  realise  a  $4.1  bOUon  flnt-year 
benefit  ftom  the  dtanlnation  of  the  n- 
stnrint  as  average  car  prices  fdl  and  total 
car  porcfaaaes  Increased.  The  CEA  estimated 
th^  the  employment  levd  tai  the  automo- 
tive Industry  would  be  reduced  by  30.000 
Jobb  under  this  scenario. 

t  TO  nson  BAUD  HI  tun»Kt  ss 


Tbe  Admlnlstratlan  has  not  yet  reached  a 
dffttlff*  on  the  Issue  of  continuing  the  Japar 
nese  automobOe  emwrt  restraint  TO  date, 
the  Issue  has  been  reviewed  by  the  taiter- 
egency  Trade  Pidlcy  Staff  Committee  and 
the  Ttade  Fdley  Review  Oroup.  In  addition, 
the  Cabinet  CouncO  on  Commerce  and 


Trade  (CCCT)  and  Tnde  PoUcy  Committee 
(TFC)  recently  held  a  Joint  meeting  on  the 
Japaneee  restraint 

Based  on  Infoimatltm  available  to  us,  we 
Shan  your  doubts  that  existing  Japaneee 
automobile  production  capacity  would  act  as 
a  major  constraint  on  futun  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  this  country,  at  least  In  the  short 
nm.  We  also  appreciate  your  concerns  sbout 
the  VA  production  snd  employment  losses 
which  could  result  from  a  surge  tai  U.S.  tan- 
porU  of  Japanese  cars.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratkm  Is  sendtlve  to  the  potentlsl 
Impact  of  a  large  Increase  in  Japanese  car 
exports  on  our  growing  bOaterd  trade  defl- 
dt  with  Japan.  Once  these  and  other  ele- 
ments have  been  weighed  carefully  by  the 
Administration,  we  will  be  in  a  poeitlan  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  issue  of  continuing 
of  the  restraint 


AasLTSUor 
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The  Japanese  slito  export  restraint  to  a  temporary  program  which  was  tailtlated  tai  IMl  to  provide  a  "breathing  space"  to  the  US. 
taMhubv  towwthet  the  effecU  o*  the  ncesdon.  moderalae  plant  and  equipment  and  develop  new  producU  to  bnprowlts  compeUtlv^ 
^TPTOm  ADrtTlMl  toM^ch  SI.  1964,  the  Jspaneae  Oovenunent  Umlted  annual  automobOe  exports  to  the  United  States  to  1.76 
^dSoTm  PhMhT  Um.  md  trtOtty  vehkles,  and  to  T^OM  unlU  to  Puerto  Rfc».  In  November  1963,  the  Japaneee  Ooveromentan- 
So^edTfowthsb?  ofnrtratots  torun  from  April  1,  1964  to  March  81, 1968.  Tbe  levds  for  this  fourth  year  wen  set  st  about  I J4 
SlSunlto  to  theTOdted  Statea  and Tl,000  units  to  Puerto  Wco.  A  deddon  te now  needed  on  whether  the  U A  <3oveinmMiit shouM seek 

a  fifth  year  of  lesU^t 

This 
taidustry  at  the 
unrestialned  Ji 


analy^  was  ptepaied  to  provide  a  bads  for  that  decision.  It  addresses  three  areas:  the  condition  of  the  UjB.  auto 
of  1964:  the  «t«*»  of  the  restraint  to  date  on  the  VA  auto  taidustry  and  consumera;  and  the  Ukdy  futun  effect  of 
auto  exports  on  the  VA  auto  oompanles  and  thdr  enutloyees. 

CamUtiomatheVJiaMtoiniMMtrii 
In  1964  UJB.  msnufsctuicis  sold  sn  tftlir^^r*  IIJ  mflUon  motor  vehkdes  (7.M  million  cars.  iA  mlUlon  trucks).  22.3  percent  aboveaalai 
tai  1963.  Producttoni  taicreased  about  VU  peraent  At  the  end  of  1964.  total  auto  taidustiy  employment  was  esttanated  to  be  about  860,000 
with  about  SOJMW  wtarkeis  stQl  on  Indeflnlte  layoff .  _  .     ^ 

iSi^s^BSShS^^'SXvt^tlMmua^  condition  of  the  UJB.  auto  companies  was  at  ito  best  levd  dnoe  1078.  The  VS.  companies  have 
largdync^d^  the  reoeadoB  and  an  tai  much  stranger  ftaiandd  dutfie.  In  both  1963  and  1984.  the  coeapan^ 
to^irfttTendTseptember  1964.  taidustry  proflU  stood  at  $7.6  bOllon,  far  above  the  $6J  bOlion  they  earned  i«'^^:y»iJ^ 
Tte  todus^  iTndedStor^ortl^ 
well  above  the  1978;levd  of  $4.9  bOUon. 

i^examtaiatlori  of  taidustry  ftawndal  statftftfff  as  of  September  SO,  1984.  shows  that  the  company  balance  sheeta  have  not  nturned 
to  i»7glevda.  Due  ^chanwa  tai  the  bade  ftaiandd  and  openUfaigstructun  of  the  taidustry  dnce  the  late  1970s,  thy  may  never  do  y^^ 
oam^  tte  indiL&  h^                     aggnsdvc  worktaig  coital  management  programs  dedgned  to  reduce  recdvablea  and  taiventortes 
(the  "JUBt*i-ttane"|y8tem),  while  strstdiliw  payables.  Tbk  program  reduces  liquidity,  but  taicressescssh  flows.        ^ ^ 

»-!«««.  aheet  Mverage,  though  higher  than  tai  1978.  is  low  oompared  with  many  taidustrles,  snd  conttaiues  to  tanprove.  Barring  ratUoal 
taicnases  bi  Japaneje  market  Shan  (Le,  to  40  penent  or  mon  of  the  UA  market),  combtaied  with  a  seven  recession,  cssh  flows  should  be 

sufficient  to  ftaiano*  capital  expendlturea.  debt  repayment  and  dlvktends  without  substanUal  boixowtaig. 
I  Impact  of  the  nttnilMt 

The  Japanese  aLto  export  natralnt  largely  adiieved  Its  taitended  purpose-to  provide  a  "brwthbig  ^ace"'  for  7^^|^  "?^?;^ 
era  to  taitroducTndw.  mon  fud-ettlden(  produeta,  taBptove  quality  and  productivity,  and  restore  P~«tf*^-S»*5^  ^J™^,^^ 
about  $80  bOUon  tai  property,  plant,  and  equipment  and  $17  bOllon  tai  product  reoeareh  and  devekwment  between  1978  and  1M8  largdy 
SSTtelS^TSiftSSjSw  *S^  and  UJaaTlVwr  producen  collectlvdy  win  ^end  •bout  $87  bnUon  in  "»«?5  **«».S^'??^5^ 
restratait  periojLuJ^manufacturen  also  reduced  thdr  break-even  levd  by  slashtaig  fixed  coste  from  about  IL^ 

tScS  taidustoy's  labor  productivity  has  tanproved  significantly  staice  1960  as  a  result  of  theee  s^mUng  *nf«>^^  <:>^^  ^^^j^^^ 
and  now  stands  wejl  above  pcoducthrfty  levels  tai  1973  and  1978.  the  last  two  record  productfcm  7t»n.^^mtnt.  because  of  the  Prwn^ 
VA  auto  sales  dowtatum.  the  expected  beneftts  (A  the  restraint  to  domestk;  produem  wen  not  realised  funy  untfl  Mr^  ^^t-^F^Szi 
the  antfciDated  ecotiomic  coaU  of  the  nstratait  to  iliamatlf  oonsumers,  partteularly  tai  terms  of  hitfier  prices,  sppear  to  have  been  motleBt 
SSln  tSfuA  eSSSTbegsn  to  ncover  strongly  tai  e«l,  IMS.  From  that  potait  unltt  Mard»  ^•^^"".SSS^S'^^'SSi^S^ 
nstratait  nsulted  li  additional  84.0M  to  1M.0M  Jobo  tai  the  UJB.  auto  companies  and  parts  and  material  suppUers;  snd  added  between  $i  j 
to  $2  2  bnUon  to  th^  fmnMmi^i  net  ineame  of  OM,  Ford,  and  Chryder  during  1963  and  1964.  ,     T.a 

TOeTS SfeX^nSHeStait  an  difftoSt  to^ 
Japancaecar  deaSI  It  Is  wlddy  npoited  that  these  dealari  have  added  $80043.800  per  unit  to  manuf artiinn'  suggested  "«tfrt«';  J"« 
SS^dSteTaSuOly  reStofS^ 

The  best  taidependSAKxmometric  study  taidlcatea  that  average  car  prices,  adjusted 

tai  im  stone  mcTttane  servtees  data  show  that  domestic  car  prices,  and  particularly  domestic  smaU  car  prices,  rose  less  rapidly  Uban 
?aiS.Ja?p53«SSg^n9»!M  period  (an  esttanated  l^XpSre^nt  venus  26.8  percent).  Hl«h«^manuf jdjjnr  s^^ 
onJ^mese  «inipear  to  account  for  mndi  of  the  average  price  taicrease.  These  prices  wen  also  taia^^ 

cw  mkratetuienb^dthdr  dealen  "forced"  VA  ammaam  bito  higher  priced  models  tai  order  to  »«*»««  P«»"t^J^*f^"^'jS 
ofthe  Japanese  exjwt  restratait  is  difficult  to  sasess,  ghren  the  dgnlficant  shift  tai  consumer  demand  toward  larger  cars  during  1963  snd 

***SmaU  cara,  taidiidtaig  suboompaca  and  compacts,  held  W.8  percent  of  the  UJB.  msrket  tai  1982.  but  only  88J  percent  tai  1983.  snd  49.0 
peoent  In  1984. 

future  efftcU 


u^'  (196Derc«ntof  the  VA  market)  tai  1964.  to  approxtaaatdy  3.7  mOUon  unlU  (33.9  percwit)  tai  IM7.  This  foreost  sssumes  modarate 
l^wth  in  total  VA  car  sales  from  10.4  to  10.9  mOUon  units  during  this  period.  It  slso  sssumes  that  real  energy  coste  rrandn  stable  and. 
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thai,  Uuit  ■naU.  iiiMilii.  and  laiae  ear  nlea  aa  a  percentace  of  the  VA.  market,  remain  the  same  aa  in  19M.  In  addition,  thia  forecast 
refleeU  erldenee  that.  In  the  a^ntr^  of  a  malor  appreciation  of  the  yen  agaiait  the  dollar,  the  raanufacturinc  coat  advantage  of  Japaneae 
auto  prodaeets  will  continue  to  be  subatantial  ($S.OW  or  more)  thrmipfa  at  leait  1M7. 

ApproziouUely  one-third  of  the  projected  1.7  million  unit  inereaae  in  Japaneae  ear  aalea  is  likely  to  be  due  to  a  larse  rise  in  VM.  pro- 
duction by  aubaldlartes  of  Japaneae  firma.  The  balance  (1.1  mlllkm  units)  would  be  due  to  risinc  imports  from  Japan.  Under  this  scenario. 
tradtUooal  VA  car  buUdeis  would  experience  about  a  1.1  mllllan  unit  drop  in  sales  and  production  between  1M4  and  1M7,  despite  a 
800.000  unit  JniTBasr  In  total  market  volume.  European  importers  also  would  experience  a  reduction  in  total  unit  sales  as  a  result  of  vul- 
nerability in  the  small  car  segment. 

Bffausf  most  of  the  loss  in  sales  by  traditional  U.8.  manufacturers  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  small  car  segment,  the  overall  profit- 
ability and  financial  condition  of  VA  auto  manufacturers  should  not  be  affected  aererely.  VA  industry  profits.  In  an  unrestrained 
market  environment,  are  projected  to  fail  from  about  $10  billlan  in  1004  to  about  $0  billloQ.in  1967.  At  thia  reduced  level,  the  industry 
should  be  able  to  continue  its  investment  plana  without  substantial  new  borrowing.  The  primary  short-term  risk  to  the  industry's  finan- 
cial health  is  a  major  economic  downturn  which,  in  eonjunctkm  with  higher  import  levels,  could  seriously  erode  profitability.  Domestic 
Industry  employment  In  contrast,  is  likly  to  decline  significantly,  even  in  the  ahaence  of  a  recession.  New  Job  losses  could  range  from 
about  110.000  workers  in  Ut7  if  salea  reach  10.9  million  units,  to  over  liO.OOO  In  a  depressed  (8.9  million  unit)  sales  year. 

OoTvofUU  avenge  fuA  economy  standards 

Thia  analysis  did  not  specifically  ■isrin  the  effect  of  unrestrained  Japanese  car  exports  on  the  VA.  companies'  ability  to  maet  the 
Corporate  Average  POel  Beonomy  (CAFE)  standardi.  But.  it  should  be  noted  that  a  1.1  million  unit  reduction  in  sales  of  domestically 
manufactured  small  cars  in  1907  will  seriously  reduce  their  ability  to  met  theee  standards  and  may  adversely  affect  their  ability  to  use 
"carryback"  credits  to  meet  the  1905  standards. 

Under  the  carryback  procedures,  if  a  manufacturer  can  demonstrate  that  it  expects  to  exceed  the  CAns  within  the  next  three  yean, 
it  can  carryback  theae  tacess  credits  to  meet  a  shortfall  in  the  current  year.  Although  final  (MT)  1984  CAFE  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
it  appears  that  two  VA  manufacturers  have  not  met  the  standard.  One  has  apparently  mimfrt  the  standard  by  1.7  mpg  and  has  received 
approval  fnn  the  National  Highway  and  Traffic  Safety  Adminlpt ration  (NBTBA)  to  use  credlU  it  expecU  to  cam  in  (liT)  1906  to  meet 
the  standard.  Tlie  other  manufacturer  has  apparently  fallen  about  2.2  mpg  short  of  the  standard  and  is  expected  to  apply  to  use  (MT) 
1907  credlU  to  eover  this  shortfall. 

Failure  to  meet  the  standard  makes  a  manufacturer  liable  for  dvil  penal  tiea  of  $5  per  vehicle  for  each  0.1  mpg  by  which  it  failed  to 
meet  the  standard.  Nonoomplianee  is  also  a  vioiatton  of  the  Act. 

Currant  product  plans  of  the  VA  manufacturers  indicate  that,  barring  a  severe  loss  in  sales  of  small  cars,  the  UJB.  manufacturers 
should  be  able  to  comply  with  the  standards  in  the  future.  But  the  situation  oould  become  very  tight  if  the  restraint  is  lifted.  Not  only 
may  they  not  meet  the  standard,  but  it  iralao  unclear  What  will  happen  if  the  manufacturers  fail  to  exceed  the  standards  in  the  future  by 
an  amount  which  they  used  in  carrybacks  to  meet  1904  and.  perhaps.  1908  standards. 

While  Adsiinistrative  mechanisms  are  available  to  reduce  the  existing  37.8  mpg  standard,  the  best  way  to  resolve  the  problem  sppears 
to  be  legislative.  While  this  approach  is  full  of  difficulties  (Le..  in  many  circles,  CA^  is  seen  as  the  only  element  of  the  Administration's 
energy  policy ).  it  Is  one  we  may  have  to  pursue  if  tliefestrOlnt  is  lifted. 

PAST  I— oommoa  or  u.s.  auto  ihdxtstbt  at  m  or  its4 

This  section  describes  recent  trends  in  VA  auto  industry  sales,  production,  employment,  and  financial  performance,  and  evaluatca  the 
current  flnancial  health  of  domestic  automobile  manufacturers.  The  financial  condltiaa  of  the  industry  is  analysed  as  of  September  SO. 
1904.  the  date  on  which  the^most  recently  released  public  financial  statements  are  baaed.  When  possible,  full-year  1904  warimstes  of  key 
Indicators  are  included. 

ilttto  indiutry  Milei;  prodvcMon  and  employment 

Sales  of  automobiles  continued  to  recover  strongly  in  1904.  increasing  18.2  percent  over  1903  salea.  Domestic  car  sales  were  up  17.0 
percent  to  7.96  million  units,  and  import  sales  were  up  2.2  percent  to  2.44  million  units  In  1964.  Japaneae  car  sales  declined  0,8  percent  in 
1904  to  1.91  million  units.  Import  penetration  declined  from  20.0  percent  in  1968  to  23.5  percent  in  1964.  Japanese  market  share  fell  frcm 
20iO  percent  in  1968  to  18.5  percent  in  1964  because  of  the  restraint  and  the  strength  in  the  domestic  car  market. 

Domestic  auto  production  rose  14.5  percent  in  1964  over  1063.  totaling  7.76  million  units  in  1984.  Industry  employment  rose  substan- 
tially, from  an  average  of  757,800  in  1903  to  an  estimated  average  of  800,000  In  1964.  While  this  is  a  consMerable  improvement,  total  indua- 
try  emidoyment  is  still  well  below  the  1978  peak  of  1.03  million  workos.  Productivity  improvement,  illustrated  by  a  14.5  percent  inereaae 
in  1964  production  with  only  a  5  J  percent  employment  Increase,  suggests  no  return  to  1978  employment  levels.  (See  Attachment  I  for  a 
numerical  summary  of  recent  trends  tn  VA.  auto  Industry  salea.  production  and  employment). 

UnaneUU  condition 

The  financial  condition  of  UjB.  automobile  manufacturers  at  the  end  of  1964  was  at  its  best  level  in  several  years.  Most  of  the  compa- 
nies' 1964  profitability  indicators  exceeded  those  of  both  1963.  a  highly  profitable  recovery  year,  and  1978.  the  last  good  year  prior  to  the 
rfrfssion  Higher  earnings  led  to  corresponding  greater  cash  flows  in  1963  and  1964.  Balance  sheet  indicatots  improved  steaidily  follow- 
ing the  recession,  but  remained  below  most  1978  levels  as  of  September  SO,  1964. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  years  of  low  ramings,  losses,  and  large  borrowings  to  finance  huge  capital  outlays  are  still  evident  when 
examining  balance  sheets.  For  example,  neither  balance  sheet  leverage  nor  liquidity  has  returned  to  1978  levels.  These  factors,  together 
with  heightened  foreign  coBopetitlon.  are  the  principal  reasons  the  chief  debt  rating  agencies  (i.e..  Moody's  and  Standard  4c  Poor's)  have 
not  restored  fully  1976  ratings. 
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While  VA  auto  manufacturers'  balance  sheets  are  not  fuliy  restored,  the  Industry's  financial  health  is  strong.  Improved  cost  control 
should  enable  the  VA  companies  to  continue  to  produce  siseable  earnings  and  cash  flows.  Barring  radical  Japanese  penetration  increases 
(to  40  percent  or  more  of  the  VA  market),  combined  with  a  severe  recession,  cash  flows  should  be  sufficient  to  finance  capital  expendi- 
tures, debt  repayments,  and  dividends  without  substantial  borrowing.  Moreover,  balance  sheets  may  not  ever  recover  entirely  to  1978 
lev^  due  to  changes  in  the  financial  and  operating  structure  of  the  industry.  For  example.  induMry  management  has  embarked  on  an 
aggressive  working  capital  management  program  designed  to  reduce  receivables  and  Inventories  ("Just  in  time"  inventories)  while  stretch- 
ing payablea.  Although  this  program  will  reduce  liquidity,  it  should  increase  cash  flows.  Balance  sheet  leverage,  though  higher  than  in 
1978.  is  low  compared  with  many  Industries,  and  continues  to  Improve. 
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Profitability  Imteovemcnta,  whldi  Increased  in  1983.  continued  largely  unabated  in  1964.  resulting  in  record  earnings  of  810  billion 
(estimated)  for  theUA  mrnpanife  This  figure  was  63  percent  above  the  previoua record aet  in  1963  and  103  percent  above  1978.  In  con- 
stant 1976  doUais.  1964  net  incoow  (86J  billioo)  Is  substantially  lower,  but  still  well  above  1978  earnings  ($4.9  billion).  Attachment  n 
presenu  more  detailed  InfonnatiaB  on  recent  VA  industry  profitability. 

The  ^'^i«g-  gnwth  is  the  ragult  of  hltfier  ««««««»»wi;  a  market  shift  to  larger,  more  option-equipped  cars,  which  have  wider  profit 
myf|fin«;  stringent  <£st  flontrol:  prodoetivity  gains:  tax  loss  carryforward  credits;  and  the  Japanese  export  restraint  Dramatically  reduced 
fixed  costs,  better  vM*ble  cost  iiiaimniiiiint  and  the  product  mix  shift  have  enabled  the  companies  to  widen  their  margins  above  those 
of  1978— on  ■lightly  lower  volume.  The  industry's  openUng  profit  margin  was  7.10  percent  in  1976,  compared  with  7.17  percent  for  the 
first  3  quartets  of  i084.  The  1964  amoant  would  have  been  higher  had  OM's  margin  not  deteriorated,  OM  experienced  parts  problems 
with  new  front-vrtMH-drive  modds,  production  disruptions  rdatad  to  model  changes,  snd  the  lorn  of  one  week's  production  due  to  the 
UAW  strike.  TheaeTietors  also  eaoaed  OM's  operating  iMont  to  fkU  below  that  of  1978. 

Return  on  salea  trooe  from  AM  pareent  in  1978  to  6J8  percent  for  the  first  3  quarters  of  1964,  reflecting  the  aforementioned  Improve- 
menta  and  substantially  incieassd  t-r-*"f  from  unoonstrtidated  subsidiaries  (primarily  finance  companies).  Unconsolidated  earnings  tri- 
pled between  1976  md  1964.  ns  banka,  kng  the  main  aouroe  of  financing  of  retaO  purchase,  retreated  from  the  market  during  the  down- 
turn of  1980-1962.  fteance  'w—paniaa  flned  the  gap  and  experienced  rapid  growth  in  their  receivables  volume  and  net  interest  income. 

Ctt^ftow 

Chiefly  beewiaejof  recoid  tfi*"**'g'.  the  auto  '««««r^"'**'  internal  cash  generating  ability  «as  very  strong  in  1963  and  1064.  Internally 
generated  cash  (easn  from  operations)  was  $12,3  bOlkm  for  the  first  9  months  of  1964.  while  the  year-eariier  amount  was  $6.9  billion.  The 
full-year  1964  flguii  should  exceed  $16  biUion,  compared  with  $15.4  billion  for  full-year  1963.  When  compared  with  1978,  the  companies 
ability  to  generate  Eternally  cash  to  cover  capital  expcnditurea,  debt  repayments  and  dlvtdendB  rose.  The  ratio  of  cash  from  operations  to 
capital  expendttuieO.  net  long-tem  debt  repaymenta.  knd  dividends  climbed  from  1.04  for  full-year  1978  to  1.43  for  full-year  1963  before 
dropping  subtly  toj  \M  for  the  fbst  9  months  of  1964.  (See  Attachment  m). 

This  impiovem«it  belies  some  important  developmenta.  First  dividends  were  low  by  historicsl  standards  in  1963  and  1964.  The  divi- 
dend payout  rate  di«ipped  to  16J%  as  of  September  30, 1964,  compared  with  44.8%  for  1978.  Second,  capital  expenditures  were  low  in  1983 
compared  with  1074  as  the  indiMtey  rcactifrt  a  trouali  in  Its  capital  Investment  cydo.  The  ratio  of  capital  investment  to  sales  was  5  J%  in 
1963,  veisus  6.4%  iq  1976.  At  the  same  time,  however,  debt  repayments  increased  in  1983  and  1984.  as  the  companies'  stranger  cash  flows 
e  significantly  borrowings  incurred  between  liWO  and  1982. 

should  continue  to  be  strong  alUiough  capital  expenditures  and  dividends,  which  are  expected  to  increase  rapidly 
it  preclude  continued  accumulation  of  large  cash  balances. 

Balance  skeet 
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The  companlca'i  balance  sheeta  have  strensthened  considerably  since  the  recession,  but  they  have  still  not  returned  to  1978  levels. 
Balance  sheet  levokge,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  kmg-tetm  debt  to  owners'  equity,  improved  from  .25  on  December  31. 1983  to  .16  on 
September  30.  1964rbut  was  stm  above  that  of  Deoember  31;  1078^.11.- While  the  companies'  exceUent  cash  flows  permitted  them  to 
repay  large  blocks  A  debt  ownerT  equity  (though  siaeable)  was  lower  than  it  would  have  been  because  of  cumulative  lasses  and  low  earn- 
ings between  1979  ^  1962.  Owners'  equity  waa  also  adversely  affected  by  the  strength  of  the  dollar,  which  reduced  the  value  of  foreign 
assets  and  earnings  iwhen  consolidated  with  American  operations. 

Uquidlty  fOUowCid  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  leverage.  Working  capital  rose  from  $5.7  billion  at  the  end  of  1963  to  $9.0  billion  oo 
September  30.  lOMJit  was  $12J  bUUon  at  the  end  of  1078.  Chrysler's  working  capital  was  negaUve  on  Sept  30.  1984.  The  current  ratio 
(current  assets/ouJent  UablUtlea)  has  alao  improved,  but  at  1.27  on  S^tember  30. 1964,  it  was  still  below  the  1.55  level  on  December  31, 
1978.  Part  of  the  dibp  in  Uquidlty  resulted  from  the  advent  of  "Just-in-time"  inventories.  However,  much  of  the  reduction  also  snse  from 
the  effecU  of  the  Mcesslon  during  whteh  companiea  stretched  payables  and  accrued  liabilities  whUe  reducing  receivables  in  order  to 
strengthen  cash  flo^. 

The  quick  ratloj  which  is  the  companies'  most  liquid  aaseta  (cssh,  marketable  securities,  and  receivables)  divided  by  current  liabilities, 
exceeded  the  1978  l^veL  It  grew  from  .77  at  the  end  of  1976  to  Jl  on  September  30. 1984.  As  noted  earlier,  the  industry's  strong  cash  flows 
were  the  primary  ckuse  of  the  buildup,  and  should  help  the  industry  weather  the  next  cyclical  downturn.  However,  even  this  rapid  cash 
buildup  was  not  enough  to  restore  entirely  wonrklng  capital  and  the  current  ratio  to  1978  levels. 

pairr  n— impact  op  the  japahxsx  auto  export  rxsthaiiit  to  datx 

This  section  presents  data  on  recent  trends  in  Japaneae  car  sales.  It  alao  provides  estimates  of  the  impact  of  the  Japanese  auto  export 
restraint  on  domestic  auto  sales  and  production,  automotive  employment  new  car  prices  and  industry  financial  jwrformance.  In  addition, 
information  is  provided  on  the  extent  to  which  VA.  auto  manufacturers  used  the  restraint  period  to  Improve  their  competitive  position. 

BecenI  trendM  in  Japanese  car  «ale> 

Table  IV  shows  ;u.S.  sales  of  Japanese  cars  and  the  Japaneae  market  share  during  the  April  1981-March  1985  (first  quarter  of  1985  is 
forecasted)  restraint  period,  as  wdl  as  during  the  four  previous  12-month  periods  (April  1977-March  1081).  A  breakdown  of  this  data  by 
quartan  is  containM  in  Attachment  IV.  VA  sales  of  Japanese  cars  and  the  Japanese  market  share  remained  apmoximataly  constant 
from  April  1977  to  iMareh  1979.  Japaneae  penetration  of  the  U.S.  market  grew  more  rapidly  during  the  next  12  months,  reaching  18.1 
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snd  then  Jumped  umUmt  S.3  pcreenUgc  poinU  batwecn  AprO  19M  sod  Much  1981  In  the  wake  of  the  Inntan  oU 


percent  of  total  i  ,.._»_ 

'"'^'TreSt  oTSoSSSi^iJSuira  In  the  OA  auto  market  In  the  Ont  and  aeoood  raatralnt  yean.  Japaneae  mwket  ihare  contJn- 

iiml  tn  hwTTMT  rf?*«^  a  peak  of  »J  pensent  by  March  IMS.  The  Impwt  of  the  VA.  economk;  recovery  began  In  the  third  reatralnt 

vMT  (Anril  Iftt-March  1M4>  and  Japaaeee  market  ehare  felL  It  ahould  reach  about  IM  percent  by  the  end  of  the  current  reatralnt  yw 

taMar^MTanT^  Mlea  baeiarJapaDm 

raJSt^yetuTuut  mica  of  Japaneae  can  ahould  reach  their  hlcheet  level  ever  durinc  the  year  endinc  March  31. 1966.  baaed  on  the  lateat 
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HMorkal-analyris  provldea  only  limited  duee  about  the  likely  volume  of  Japaneae  ear  ealea  In  the  United  Statea  during  ttw  IMI-M 
perwrtothrSS«  iftSeJapaiee  export  reatralnt.  However,  a  cci««rtM  of  aeaaonally  adjuetad  annu^  lailln.  ratea  (SAAB)  end 
^^u^  kBveto  for  DA  and  Japanrar  can  anncaU  that  the  flrat  tww  yean  of  export  reatralnt  probably  bad  only  a  minor  negative 

ina  effect  on  both  Jaoaneee  unit  alaa  and  the  Japaneae  market  abare  during  the  paat-19Sa  period. 

nr»hwtiU^>Mmi^v  i.iirriMrii  AvU  19tl-March  19U  period,  monthly  leaannBllT  adjuated  annual  mlea  ratea  (8AAR)  for  doooea- 

£l^  SSTfai^SnScffi^*^  the  fint  nine  montha  of  19a  at  a  level  ««^ay^«»!lS»*  «5J^"«:^ 

ttasrataumM  taUte  ftealquarter  of  1982.  Beginning  In  early  1983.  domeatlc  and  Import  car  SAAIU  ^verged  aharpiy.  wtth  the  domeaUc 
orsZiRM^taHilng  to  grow  whOe  the  tanpoct  ear  8AAR  leveled  off  at  U  mOllon  unlU 

lltat  tilt  Tenantwn  rTnnrt  nwtrahit  ilrrrnnr if  f-r— —  — •  — *—  — "  *^««-  »»>««.•  n^umOmx 
Trentk  m  UA  inv^tortca  of  Japaneae  can  lend  further  aupport  for  the  oonehiakm  that  the  export  reatralnt  did  not  aeriou^y  limit 
( car  mica  untO  the  aeoond  quarter  of  1983.  The  total  U  A  Inventory  of  Japaneae  can  averaged  a  atroog  43  teya  *<^ly  durtaig  the 


Japaneae  car  mlea  untO  the  aeeond  quarter  of  \mt.  xne  uxai  u-o.  mventory  oi  ^apaime  c«i»  >*«»■««  >  atM^  ».  »^  TSSf*!,     rt^^Iv 
i^l981-Mareh  1983  period:  a  more  moderate  33  dayaaupply  to  April  198a-March  1983:  a  lean  24  dwiuppbrto 
and  only  a  19  daya  aupply  to  Aprfl-November  1984.  Under  normal  drcumatancea.  moat  Japaneae  car  dealen  probably  would  hold  a  40-« 
day  toventory. 

safe*  «0'tett 

Table  V  prracnti  two  eatimatea  of  the  impact  of  the  export  reatratot  on  Japaneee  unit  mlea.  baaed  on  two  different  aaaumptlona  about 
Ukely  market  share  galna  of  Japaneae  manuf  acturen  to  the  abaenoe  of  the  reatratot.  Brtlmate  A  ia  baaed  on  the  oonaovatlve  Mnm>ptimi 
that  tlM  Japaneae  market  ihare  would  have  conttoued  to  grow  at  the  aame  0.8  percentage  potot  rate  per  year  during  the  April  1983- 
Marcfa  1985  period  as  It  dM  during  the  first  two  reatratot  yeara.  Aa  noted  prevfciusly.  the  fixed-unit  export  reatratot  probably  did  not 
serioiMly  limit  Japaneae  sake  during  the  April  1981-MarA  1983  period.  .    .  . 

bUmata  B  of  the  tanpact  of  the  export  reatralnt  on  Japaneae  car  salea  la  baaed  on  the  assumption  that,  to  the  abaenoeof  thereatejOnt. 
Japaneae  car  salea  would  have  grown  during  the  April  198»-Mareh  1985  period  at  a  pace  comparable  to  that  oceurriai  from  April  1979  to 
ItartihlMl  <3  percentage  potoU  per  year).  Thta  higher  Japaneae  salea  forecast  reflecU  the  widespread  belief  that  the  large  manufactur- 
IM  coat  (about  $3JM8  par  unit)  and  perceived  quality  advantage  of  Japaneae  companies  would  have  allowed  them  to  realise  Urge  salea  and 
markH  share  gaiiM  aa  the  U  A  economy  recovered  during  1983  and  1984.  The  large  number  of  Japanese  coanpanles  oompettog  to.  or  plan- 
ning to  enter,  the  U  A  market  alao  suggeaU  that  major  Japanese  salaa  and  ahare  gains  would  have  occurred  without  therertratot.  Baaeo 
on  theee  comideratlau.  Bstlmate  B  probably  providea  the  better  eatliaate  of  the  salea  eff  ecU  of  the  Japaneae  export  restraint. 

TML£  V.-WVCT  OF  E»OT  KSTRMTT  ON  MPMK  CM  SALES  M  TIf  UMTEO 
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The  cumulative  differences  between  estimates  A  and  B  to  table  H  and  actual  Japanese  salea  between  April  1981-March  1986-.95  and 
1.70  million  unlta.  respectively— represent  the  approximate  loss  to  Japaneae  car  sales  aa  a  result  of  the  export  reatratot. 

PfodacMoa  and  emptoymeiU  tfftett 

•Wble  VI  provklaa  itt*-"***-  of  the  U  A  production  and  employment  effeeu  of  the  Japaneae  export  reatratot  Assuming  a  subatttutlon 
ratio  of  79  ■iMttf'W^  dooMatic  car  sales  for  every  100-unit  reduction  to  Japanese  salea.  the  salea  Impact  figurca  to  Table  V  inu>ly  that 
about  700.000  to  1.375.000  more  domeatlc  can  wlU  be  produced  to  the  April  1983-Mareh  1985  period  than  would  have  been  buOt  if  the 
export  restraint  had  not  been  impoaed.  Baaed  on  a  recent  Industry  estimate  of  the  labor  content  of  a  smaU  domestic  car  including  r 
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of  3j980  manboun  worked  per  year,  theae  production  gato  numben  imply  that  the 
.^between  834188  and  83^180  UA  auto  Indnatry  Jobs.  Indirect  emidoyment  tocreaaes  to  second-tier  and  materlal- 

^ _  (Itccl.  rubber,  ete.)  are  not  toflndWl  to  tllir  ftt'«'"»»»««»"  «— *m1  «wi  *  «wnp»>«hU»  tnrtiMtry  m^.immt*  nt  l«hnr  wmtent  per 

car  whieb  ineludea  9econd-tier  parte  manufacturen  and  material  suppliers,  the  exiwrt  reatratot  preserved  an  estimated  54.000  to  105.000 
UAJoba. 

Baaed  on  1983  JLD.  Power  and  *— «««i-*^«'  survey  data  regarding  new  car  buyer  compariaon  shopping  patterns  ai>d  discussions  with 
I^A  Industry  offlefaOs.  These  souieea  lTr**T**  that  about  35  percent  of  all  new  Japanese  car  buyen  did  not  consider  domestic  models  to 
their  purchase  dedstona. 
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.  Price  tIfeetM 

The  price  effect*  of  the  Japaneae  auto  export  restraint  arp  difficult  to  aasem  in  view  of  shortcomings  to  available  price  data  (indudlng 
data  comparability  problems)  and  the  variety  of  ^eoBamlit.  facton  Influencing  the  pricing  decisions  of  botk  vehicle  manufactoren  and 
dealers.  In  ■«"»r  PVts  of  the  ooantiy.  UA  dealen  luuw  ralaed  Japaneee  car  sticker  prices  substantially  above  mannfarturers'  suggested 
list  prices  during  vSt  reatralnt  paitod.  Tliase  aaaler  aUekcr  price  tocreaaes  appear  to  range  from  $500  to  $3,500  pk  Japanese  car.  However, 
the  «»»wwmt  dealeni  ■^'■"y  i  iialiw  fnm  aoch  aaUs  also  seems  to  vary  widely,  since  dealen  frequently  allow  cbstameis  to  bargato  for 
reductions  from  tbd  \'"'*f*  stkkar  ptioea.  Unfortunately,  staristirany  reliable  nattonal  data  on  the  net  price  effect  of  these  complex 
transaetioiM  an  aot  available.  OawaaiMinllj  several  IndepfliMtait  studies  of  the  price  effects  of  the  restratot  and  price  time  series  were 
analywd  for  ccaiMn  trend*.  Ottiar  taeton  inf^y«**»g  the  UA  car  market  (t.e.,  energy  costs,  regulatory  requirements,  the  general  toflar 
tion  rate  and  levd  o^  deaaand)  dnilw  the  reatratot  period  also  were  considered  to  this  analysis. 

Several  recent  pHvatc  aeetor  analyaas  of  the  price  effects  of  the  Japanese  export  restratot  conclude  that  the  restratot  has  had  a  signif- 
icant upward  effamoo  ear  prtaaa.  partleularly  Japaneae  ear  prices,  since  early  1983.  In  contrast,  internal  price  studies  by  two  major  UA 
auto  manuteetinvnifound  only  digM  price  increaaes  aa  a  result  of  the  reMratot.  However.  IM  latter  two  analyaea  were  confined  largely  to 
uren'  list  ptiesa,  or  to  adjiwted  lisBssiHisi  prices  which  do  not  differentiate  between  domestic  and  tanport  cara.  Oon- 
analyaeaarelniwnplfte.andmaybemialeading. 
econometrleatiidleaieviewedM  part  of  this  analy»is-by  Robert  Crandan(Bro<*lnga  Institution).  Wharton  Econo- 
iwiMMSiilsIs   ftwinrt  subatantial  price  tncreaaee  due  to  the  restratot  begiiuiing  to  1983.  The  Crandall  and  Wharton 
adjuat  for  market-driven  cliaiwea  to  product  mU.  estimated  ttmt  the  reatratot  added  $4-500  to  the  price  of  each 
to  1983  and  about  $UNW  to  the  price  of  each  new  Japaneae  car  sold  to  that  year.  Tlie  IMF  analysis  repmied  a 

y^i-.«*»  ($450  par  ear)  baaed  on  a  oonpariaon  of  average  new  car  transaction  prloea  and  the  new  car  component  of 

the  CPL  nita  atudyi  did  not  dtoUiMMMi  between  tlw  prtoe  ^ecU  <m  domestic  and  touxwted  can.  Howevo'.  becauae  the  IMF  study  made 
an  Implicit  adjiwtnrtft  for  Improvaaaants  to  ear  quality  by  using  the  new  car  component  of  Oie  CPI  as  a  base,  and  then  compared  this 
base  with  iTTt^J-'^^  traivactlon  prleea.  It  probably  providea  the  best  econometric  estimate  of  the  "pure"  (quality-adjusted)  price  effecU 
of  the  restraint. 

Transaction  prMe  data  tooompiled  by  the  Bureau  of  lPwyy?«>«^  Analysis.  UA  Department  of  Commerce,  baaed  on  survey  data  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  labor  BtatlitJi-a.  UA  Department  of  Labor.  Transactton  prices  include  transportation  charges,  dealer  preparation 
chargea.  and  deato  toiarkupa  of  iHariwintf  tram  manufbeturcn'  liat  prices.  Factory-direct  rebates  are  excluded. 

The  Departmmt  alao  compiled  and  analyaed  aeveral  time  series  <m  Japanese  and  domestic  car  prices.  Several  of  theae  data  aets  were 
used  to  the  aforcmckitioned  econoonetrie  atudiea.  While  nooie  of  the  price  measures  reviewed  is  adequate  for  assfssing  the  price  effects  of 
the  Japaneae  export  reatralnt.  together  they  show  a  fairly  coBBlstent  pattern. 

Tablea  Vn  and  Tm  preaent  summary  data  on  reeent  trends  to  new  car  prices.  Talde  vn  shows  that  during  model  yean  1983  and  1984 
(October  1983-Sept4mber  1984).  the  average  annual  tocreaae  to  UA  Big  Three  new  car  list  prices  was  below  the  comparable  tocreaae  to 
the  new  car  coBBpouent  of  the  OonauBMr  Price  Index  (CPI).  The  average  inereaae  to  Japaneae  Big  Three  (Toyota.  Nissan.  Honda)  new  car 
list  prices,  to  oontrMt.  waa  about  the  aame  aa  the  CPI  new  ear  Inereaae  to  1983.  but  more  than  double  the  CPI  increase  to  1984.  Both  the 
new  car  component  of  the  CPI  and  the  average  manufacturer's  list  price  changea  to  Table  vn  adjust  for  changes  to  vehicle  equipment 
levels  over  time.  The  CPI  for  new  can  alao  adJusU  for  technological  improvemente.  "nius.  these  two  set  of  price  daU  are  largely,  but  not 
entirely,  comparahlt. 

T/«IE  VIL-SALES4IIBQ(m)  MBUa  PERCBITMZ  CHMNS  M IM^ 
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Table  vni  looks  atitrends  to  new  car  transaction  pricea.  ynlike  Table  vn  data.  Table  vni  daU  are  not  adjusted  for  changes  to  vehicle 
technology  or  equiptnent  levels.  However.  TaUe  Vm  data  do  reflect  the  total  price  paid  for  new  automobUes— including  both  manufactur- 
er and  dealer  markapa.  This  table  Im^ti-t^**?  that  average  (domeatlc  and  import)  new  car  prices  have  moderated  along  with  the  CPI  since 
1960.  During  the  lim  two  yean  (1981M).  however.  Japaneae  car  transaction  prices  )iave  risen  to  a  gre^r  degree  than  domestic  car 
pricea.  Domestic  new  car  transaction  price  Increases  were  only  about  half  as  great  as  the  rise  to  Japanese  new  car  transaction  prices  from 
1982  to  1983  and.  tocontrast  to  Japaneae  car  price  inereaaea.  «ere  well  below  the  CPI  tocrease  to  1984. 
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Tible  vm  aiao  huttrt**"  that  tnnMctloii  pHcM  of  new  V&  compact  can  (niboompact  plus  compact)  row  lea  rapidly  than  domestic 
tatteniMdiate  domestic  large,  or  Japanese  car  prices  from  IMS  to  1M4.  This  pattcni  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  relaUvely  neater 
number  of  attractive  Japanese  product  offerliwi  in  the  lower  end  than  in  the  higher  end  of  the  market,  and  to  VJ&.  auto  manufaeturen' 
efforts  to  meet  federal  Comorate  Average  Vtael  Bconomy  (CAFE)  standards.  As  a  result  of  an  unanticipated  change  In  product  mix  (total 
VS.  -^"^  car  Mies  feU  fram  *\A  penent  In  IMl  to  about  M  percent  of  the  market  in  19M).  two  X3A.  coBW>antes  could  not  meet  the 
model  year  IMS  or  19M  GATE  standard  To  Improve  their  abOllty  to  comply  with  the  GATE  statute,  these  companies  app«ar  to  have 
f«— ^^Miy  exercised  neater  price  restraint  on  small  rather  than  large  cars  since  190.  They  also  have  encouraged  dealers  to  do  the  same 
through  fieoMcnt  use  w  nwdal  sales  incentives  on  anall  cars. 

Cofuumer  eoaU  of  the  trntraint 

Ti^mm  the  sales  and  price  daU  presented  In  previous  sections,  an  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  apiwoxlmate  total  cost  to  the  VA 
consumer  of  the  Japanese  export  restraint.  The  cost  of  the  restraint  to  consumers  can  be  divided  Into  two  parts:  (1)  the  additk)nal  cost 
resulting  from  "pure"  price  incresses  oa  domsstic  and  Japanese  cars;  and  (3)  the  increase  In  total  new  car  expenditures  due  to  restrictions 
in  product  choice.  In  theory,  the  latter  form  of  co^  increase  resulU  from  ptessures  on  buyers  to  buy  hlgfaer-prtoed  Japanese  cars,  since 
more  basic  models  are  unavailable  to  them.as  a  result  of  the  restraint.  Because  of  the  theoretioal  and  methodological  uncertainties  In 
«rfi».»H«j  this  form  of  coat  increase,  the  Department's  analysis  was  confined  U>  calculating  only  the  pure  price  ef fecU  of  the  restraint. 

Based  on  evfclence  presented  earlier,  that  the  quaUty-adJusted  price  Increase  as  a  result  of  the  restraint  was  about  $500  per  car.  the 
m-tty^mtm^  Qogt  of  the  rcstrslnt  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  hitfier  new  car  expenditures  was  approximately  $4.0  bOUon  in  the  April  10S3- 
March  1984  period,  and  could  reach  $5.2  bOUon  In  the  restraint  year  ending  March  31, 1985. 

OopUoi  inve$tment  and  RAD  $pending 

A  key  issue  in  the  analysis  of  the  Japanese  auto  export  restraint  Is  the  degree  to  which  U.S.  vehicle  manufacturers  have  used  the  foiv- 
year  "breathing  space"  to  devdop  new  products,  modemiae  their  manufacturing  facilities  and  Increase  productivity.  DaU  collected  on 
trcntk  In  VA  anto  Industry  capital  investment  (expenditures  for  property,  plant  and  equipment),  in  research  and  development  spending 
and  in  worker  productivity  Indicate  that  domestic  raanufactums  have  made  substantial  financial  commitments  and  progress  in  these 
areas  slnee  1900. 

TABLE  IX.-U.S.  BIG  FOUR  CAPITAL  MVESTMENT  AND  RAO  SPENUNG 
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U.&  automobile  manufacturers  committed  an  estimated  $40  billion  ($32.7  billion  in  19T8  dirilars)  to  investments  In  property,  plant  and 
equipment  (PFE)  during  the  1901-«4  period.  buUdlng  upon  outlays  of  about  $35  billion  ($33.9  billion  in  19T8  dollars)  during  the  previous 
four-year  period.  Reflecting  the  cyclical  nature  of  product-related  Investments,  as  weU  as  differences  in  the  timing  of  major  PPE  expendi- 
tures among  companies,  total  annual  capital  spending  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  1077-84  period.  Industry  Investments  in  proper- 
ty, plant  and  equipment  are  expected  to  equal  at  least  $50  billion  between  1985  and  1989.  with  announced  1985  outlays  totaling  $13-14 


Industry  expenditures  on  research  and  development  also  were  substantial  during  the  1981-84  period.  Such  expenditures  totaled  an 
esUmated  $17.9  billion,  up  21.3  percent  from  $14.8  bUUon  between  1977  and  1980.  As  a  percentage  of  net  sales.  R&D  spending  averaged  3.5 
percent  from  1981  to  1984.  compared  with  3.2  percent  in  1977-80.  Combined  RAD  and  capital  expenditures  within  the  industry  resched 
over  $58  billion  (11.4  percent  of  net  sales)  in  1981-84.  weU  above  the  $49.8  billion  (10.7  percent  of  net  sales)  spent  in  these  areas  during 
1977-80. 

In  1978.  n.&  Big  Four  automakers  predicted  that  they  would  spend  $78.5  billion  (Wards  Automotive  Yearbook.  1979)  between  1978 
and  1985  to  modemiae  and  retool  their  plants  In  order  to  build  a  complete  fleet  of  fuel-efficient,  front-wheel-drive  cars  and  light  trucks. 
This  figure  excluded  snUclpated  RAD  expenditures  of  about  $17  billion  in  constant  dollars  during  the  same  period.  (The  n.8.  Automotive 
Industry.  1980.) 

Table  X  summarizes  the  progress  which  n.S.  auto  producers  have  made  toward  both  spending  targeU  since  1978.  as  well  as  the  contin- 
ued ;^dvances  expected  through  1985.  These  daU  show  that  VS.  Big  Four  auto  producers  already  have  exceeded  their  long-term  spending 
targets  for  RAD  investments,  in  constant  dollar  terms,  but  have  fallen  about  $12  billion  (constant  dollars)  short  of  meeting  their  antici- 
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pated  1978-85  level  of  capital  Investment.  At  least  part  of  this  qiendlng  "short-fall"  can  be  attributed  to  conjUnued  consumer  demand  for 
rear-wheel  drive  car*,  as  weU  as  to  the  severe  auto  sales  downturn  and  profit  squeeze  In  1980-82. 

I  TABLE  l-nnGliBS  OF  U.S.  BIG  FOUR  imVAID  MEETING  R&D  AND  CAPITAL  E)a>ENOmW£TARGnS.l^ 
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ProdwetivUv  impTovementt 
In  addition  to  largely  meeting  ambitious  long-term  capital  Investment  and  RAD  q>endlng  targets.  VS,  car  manufacturers  have  made 
significant  improvements  in  worker  productivity  since  1900.  As  Table  ZI  shows,  total  VS.  Industry  productivity  rose  from  a  low  of  9.0  cars 
and  trucks  per  employee  in  1980  to  an  fstlmit'iwl  134  vehldes  per  employee  In  1984.  This  was  signlfteantly  above  the  total  industry  pro- 
ductivity levels  pasted  in  the  previous  two  reedrd  production  years  of  1973  and  1978  (11.3  and  12.3  vehicles  per  employee,  respectively). 
The  1980-84  gain  tnl  VS  Big  Three  hoiuly  worker  productivity  was  even  greater  than  that  recorded  for  all  employees— from  13.4  vehicles 
per  worker  in  1980  lo  18.9  vehicles  per  worlKr  In  1964.  an  increase  of  40.8  percent.  Although  the  dramatic  rise  in  production  volume  from 
1982  to  1084  contributed  importantly  to  the  productirity  increase,  changes  in  industry  operating  practices  and  in^iroyemente  In  manufac- 
turing technology  also  were  key  factors.  Future  productivity  advances  of  up  to  five  percent  per  year  are  expected  within  the  VS.  Industry 
as  a  result  of  ongoii«  plant  modemteatlon  programs  and  more  efficient  labor  relations  practices  and  management  teehnlquea. 

i  TABLE  ia.-4I.S.VEMCLE  OUTPUT  PER  EMPLOYEE:  U.S.  BIG  THREE  AUTO  HANUFACTURERS 
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PAKT  in— rOTOBB  or  TBB  n.8.  AUTO  IMDUSTRT  WITHOUT  RXSTRAIHT 

This  section  outlines  the  Department's  estimates  of  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  auto  industry  of  aUowing  the  Japanese  auto  export  re- 
straint to  expire  on  March  3L  I9M.  The  future  sin  and  financial  health  of  traditional  VS.  auto  manufacturers  wiU  be  influenced  heavily 
by  trends  in  four  vttiaBles:  the  total  level  of  VS.  ear  salea.  the  competitiveness  of  VS.  producers,  the  degree  of  impcHt  penetration,  and 
the  extent  of  partidlpation  by  Japanese  producer  In  the  mld-siae  and  large  car  markets.  In  addition,  traditional  domestic  producers  wIU 
face  substantial  ne^  chaUenges  from  the  VS.  car  and  truck  manufacturing  subsidiaries  of  Japanese  firms,  whose  outjmt  Is  likely  to  sup- 
plement rather  than  replace  Japanese  imports. 

Despite  major  ttlns  in  domestic  manufacturers'  productivity  since  the  restraint  began.  Japanese  auto  producers  appear  to  have  mam- 
tained  or  increased'iheir  previously  reported  ($1,500  to  $2,000  per  small  car)  n.S.  landed  cost  advantage.  The  Japanese  manufacturing  cost 
advantage— the  result  of  lower  worker  compensation  latea.  lower  capital  and  material  costs,  and  higher  productivtty-continues  to  be  a 
moving  target.  lfov«menU  in  VS.  doUar/Japaneae  yen  exchange  rates  have  aggravated  this  competitive  situation,  by  partially  or  wholly 
neutralising  the  faibrable  Impact  of  recent  VS.  effkdeney  improvements  on  the  underlying  production  coat  dlf ferentiaL  MoreOTer.  past 
estimates  of  the  Ja^iuiese  cost  advantage  may  have  underestimated  the  extent  of  VS.  producers'  competitive  problems.  Thus,  ^ven  the 
current  competitive  strength  of  Japanese  producers,  ocdf  a  gradual  reduction,  if  any,  in  their  manufacturing  cost  advantage  to  Iftely  to 
occur  during  the  1915-87  period.  (See  attachment  V  for  imore  detaUed  assessment  of  the  Japanese  manufacturing  cost  advantage.  Includ- 
ing the  influence  ofrecent  trends  in  n.8.  and  Japanese  productivity  levels.)  • 

Based  on  recent  studies  of  imduettvity  In  the  VS.  and  Japanese  auto  industries,  the  Department  estimates  that  VS.  firnu  require  ^ 
least  20  percent  more  hours  to  produce  a  small  autoinoMle  than  Japanese  companies.  Thto  estimate  assumes  that  the  productivity  of  n.8. 
and  Japanese  mateitfal  and  second-tier  suppUen  are  equivalent.  Most  of  the  Japanese  advantage  to  beUeved  to  result  from  higher  produc- 
tivity at  the  assembly  and  first-tier  supplier  levds. 

Non-natraint  tales  forecast 

Table  XII  below  summarizes  the  Department's  preliminary  forecast  of  the  VS.  passenger  car  market  during  1985-87  In  the  absence  of 
the  Japanese  auto  export  restraint.  For  the  purposes  of  thto  analysto.  the  Department  relied  on  DaU  Resources.  Inc's  (DRI)  IM6-VI 
forecast  for  total  U*S.  car  sales.  The  forecast  to  somewhat  less  optimtotic  (an  average  of  500.000  units  lower  in  each  year)  than  the  IMS 
U.S.  Industrial  Outlook  auto  sales  forecast  prepared  by  the  Department's  staff  in  mid-1984.  The  DRI  forecast  assumes  moderate  ONP 
growth  and  inflation  during  thto  period,  with  a  slight  slowdown  in  economic  activity  in  1986.  It  predicts  total  sales  leveto  that  faU  betweoi 
the  most  pessimistic  (9.8  million  units— Merrill  Lynch  Economics)  and  optimtotic  (12.0  million  units— Afvid  Jouppl  Associates.  Inc.)  public 
forecasts  available  $$  the  time  of  thto  study.  In  additi(m.  it  tradu  closely  the  composite  1985-87  sales  forecast  reported  by  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Manufactu^n  Association.  Tliird  Quarter  1984  Economic  Indicators:  The  Motor  Vehicle's  Role  in  the  VS.  Economy.  MVMA.  p. 
8) 

Throughout  thto  analysis,  it  was  assumed  that  snull  (defined  as  subcompact),  mid-size  (compact,  intermediate  iad  foreign  luxury), 
and  large  (UA/Caitadian-buUt  fuU-alae  and  luxury)  cars  would  account  for  approximately  the  same  share  of  the  U.S.  market  in  the  1985- 
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(4B.  ST.  and  It  peioent.  nmaeUvely).  Thta  ■wimptlon  la  bued  largely  on  tbe  beUef  that  real  gaaoane  prioet 
winiien  mi  ami  IttT.  anrt  thm  irlll  nirt  il* — '•*"  'T  —  f— •  ■''«**  *^  — **■  ««««"«  ■■wmnta 
did  not  ezpUdty  aaume  a  "prtoe  war"  aa  the  reeuK  of  eltmlnarhin  of  the  restraint.  It  la  Iflcely  that  oon- 
wUI  iti»-w»y>.  If  only  w  a  reault  of  the  ellmlnatlan  of  addlUonal  laarkupa  by  UJB.  Japaneae  ear  dealen.  The 
eaaily  eould  Increaae  the  Japaneee  car  Mies  levela  forecast  here. 
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In  an  oniMtraMad  VA  market,  total  Mies  of  Japanese-deslfned  cars  are  expected  to  grow  from  Just  over  a  million  unlU  In  19M  (19.6 
penient  of  tbe  market)  to  1.7  million  unite  In  19«7  (MJ  percent  of  the  market)  baaed  oatbe  DRI  mIm  foraaat  for  thto  period,  aatas  of 
nfniiint  TanafWMmn  which  are  Induded  In  the  abote  Japaneae  aataa  totals,  are  anticipated  to  liicnaae  from  m.OM  unite  in  1964  to 
nMriv  TOOlOM  unite  to  IMT.  DuriiM  tbe  period  under  consideration.  JapaneM  production  capMdty  should  not  be  a  limiting  factor,  ap- 
mdLttetoSmilita  unite  of  existing  or  planned  straight-time  capadt^ 
mortare  rar  nmnrti  to  the  Utaftod  Statca.  Thla  capacity  estimate  acoounte  for  JapaneM  car  aalM  In  Japan  and  JapaneM  exporte  to  non- 

.ezoactatloiHai*  based  aa:<l)  tbe  limited  relenuithlstivlcal  date  available  oooMrning  the  growth  In  UJB.  market  share  by  Jap- 
■  ,  (i..  j4  pMoentage  pointe  In  the  year  meoeding  tbe  restraint  and  0.9  percentage  polnte  per  year  In  the  next  two  years):  3) 
'  aMWoneemente  of  U&  productlan  plans:  and  S)  an  examination  of  forecaste  by  numerous  Industry  obaerwra.  CoUee- 
tit^a  tbMe  soui«M  ■iMiiut  that  iMo<aptlTe  JapancM  Import  sbare  growth  reaaonably  could  equal  1.8  percentage  pointe  annually.  This 
to^^valent  to  an  a^nceuntt  salM  growth  of  about  10  percent  per  year  In  I9S5  and  1999  and  of  over  13  percent  In  1997.  when  forecasted 
I  growth  is  greater, 
m  till  iwan  car  oarket.  JmpoMni  imporiM  and  VA^bMt  vnite  on  VOtatt  to  gain  share  at  the  expetue  of  both  traditional  U^  and 
IP-,,,  mmnmAuinnn' produett' (VW.  Renault).  wtaHe  In  the  mld-slM  market,  only  traditional  VA  producers  models  are  expected  to 
ert^Mt  KBTpptiiT'  Mliftt^ can.  becauM of  their  upscale  market  positions,  greater  namnriatf  Identity,  and  consistent  salM  growth  In 
neent  years,  nsotebly  would  retain  market  share  If  the  JapaneM  export  restraint  were  removed. 

^^Pn^w  tbtmm  iMli  aliil  seaurto  ptwented  In  Table  XII.  traditional  UJB.  ear  builders  would  experience  about  a  1.1  million  unit  drop 
In  MlTt  liiiluiiaii  1991  and  1997  iliiilti  a  500.000  unit  IncieaM  in  total  market  volume.  Much  of  this  sates  decline  would  occur  in  the  small 
carssament  m  a  result  ot  both  inrrM—*  Imprate  (captive  and  non-captive)  and  satea  of  DJB.-bullt  JapaneM  vehicles.  However.  Increasing 
Tana  nf an  eompetltlve  pnMure  also  would  be  felt  In  the  mid-siM  car  aegment.  and  could  result  In  the  elimination  of  growth  opportunitlM 
for  UjBl  .^.....f^^..'—  iKthlB  amrket  Attachment  VI  provldM  a  more  detaUed  analysis  of  the  salM  (assumed  to  equal  productlan)  effeete 
mf  InirrMri  lanaiwan  rar  tiht  V  ■••  nwr— toaineil  mTket  environment,  m  well  m  a  list  of  nuUor  sisumpUons  In  this  forecast. 

Jtesfrsiiied  market 
;  of  iirTT*'1v~>.  Tkbte  yrn  shows  the  likely  Impact  on  n.8.  Importe  and  traditional  UjS.  auto  manufacturers'  sates  of 
I  fMn  oC  raatraint  on  JapaneM  car  exports.  (See  Attachment  VU  for  additional  infonnatloa).  In  this  sates  scenario.  Jap' 
I  captive  and  non-captive  Importe  retain  their  1994  market  share,  and  thus  incresM  unit  volume  in  proportion  to  total  VA  market 
growth.  In  thto^tiatlon.  tradtttaoal  ikmiMtlf  car  manufacturers  would  experience  a  small  decline  in  both  total  unit  sates  and  sates  diare. 
with  much  of  tbe  Iom  occurring  in  tbe  small  car  segment. 

TABLE  XK-SCaMIO  N  SUMMRY:  RESTRAMEO  U.&  MMSr 
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I  on  tbe  employment  — H"«*t"g  factors  used  In  Part  n  of  this  analysis,  a  1.1  million  unit  VA  aates/productlon  decline  (unre- 
nario)  would  le«l  to  tbe  rthnlnatlon  of  about  145.000  UJB.  auto  Industry  jobs  by  1997  If  woriwr  productivity  remained  at  1994 
levds.  *— "~«t  an  indiMtry  — »«— -*^  of  a  five  percent  annual  gain  in  worker,  productivity  (nxn  1*M  to  1987.  the  effective  Job  loM  at 
tn^m«<*T^  UJB.  auto  compantea  and  their  parte  and  material  suppliers  would  bb  closer  to  135.000  workers.  ThU  Ioh  would  be  partially 
oftet  by  Muller  employment  gains  (about  15-30.000  workers)  at  the  U.S.  aaaembly  plante  of  JapaneM  auto  makers  and  their  VA  >ujK>U- 
e(L  nma.  at  1997  productivity  levels,  the  new  employment  Iom  In  the  VA  auto  Industry,  including  parte  and  material  suppliers,  could  be 
about  110.000  workers,  nearty  doubte  the  earlier  estimate  of  jobs  preserved  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  restraint  TImm  numbers  only 
reflect  potential  chaiWM  in  auto  Industry  employment.  They  do  not  Incorporate  estimatM  of  the  new  change  in  total  VA  employment  as 
a  result  of  the  restraint,  whicfa  should  be  minor.  (Jobs  gained  In  tbe  automoUve  sector  would  be  largely  transfers  from  other  sectors  of 
tbe  economy.) 

In  order  to  look  at  a  bleaker  scenario  we  examined  the  likely  effeete  of  a  picture  set  forth  by  some  analyste.  In  this  worst  csm  scenar- 
io. JapaneM  market  sbare  iIsm  to  49  percent  of  total  UJB.  satea.  and  total  aatas  faU  by  1.7  million  unite  from  1096  to  1987  w  they  did  from 
1979  to  1990.  In  this  csm.  net  Job  loeaH  in  the  domestic  industry  could  exceed  190.900  jobs:  1.7  mllUon  unite/8.74  vehtelM  per  employee. 
teM  15-30.000  new  Jobs  in  VA  ^ante  sawmhllng  or  supplying  parte  for  JapaneM  cara. 

Impact  otMnregtraintd  Japanete  txporta  on  U.S.  induttm  Anancial  performance 

using  1994  sates  share  information  by  passenger  car  segment  and  the  market  f orecMta  In  Tables  XII  and  xni,  the  Department  pro- 
jected the  effeete  on  VA  Big  ThrM  financial  performance  of  both  maintaining  and  removing  the  JapaneM  export  restraint  In  1985.  Table 
XIV  summarlsH  the  resulte  of  thCM  two  analyses,  u  weU  u  the  estimated  financial  impact  of  a  major  VA  reoesMon  and  a  40  percent 
JapaneM  car  satea  sbare.  ThcM  resulte  were  derived  using  financial  forecasting  models  for  General  Motors,  Vord  and  Chrysler,  which 
were  developed  by  Abe  Department  and  an  Independent  consultant  ip  1994.  ThcM  models  genermte  detaUed  Income  stetements.  balance 
sheete  and  cash  flow  statemente  for  each  company  based  on  aimual'  report  date  and  other  Information  compUed  by  the  Department's 
staff. 
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In  a  restrained  aoorket.  UjB.  Big  Three  car  makers  are  projected  to  realiu  a  combined  after-tax  profit  of  $9.9  MlUoo  in  1985  and  1988. 
about  $400  million  tern  than  they  are  expected  to  earn  In  1964.  Nominal  profite  would  rlM  to  Just  about  tbe  1994  level  in  1997.  although 
total  Big  Tluee  sol^  volume  would  be  about  139.000  unite  lower  than  in  1984.  As  a  result  of  expected  growth  in  stockluMeri'  equity,  the 
combined  return  oq  equity  of  Big  lluee  Bunufscturers  would  fall  from  33  J  percent  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1994  to  19.0  percent  In 
1997  under  a  restrobed  market  aoeoiarlo.  Despite  somewhat  lower  profitabttlty.  key  balance  sheet  indteators— including  combined  U.8.  Big 
Tluee  current  ratio^  and  long-term  debt  to  equity  ratios— should  continue  to  show  Improvement  In  a  restrained  market  situatioo.  (Howev- 
er, the  industry's  n«w  working  capital  management  ^otte  may  result  In  lower  current  rsttes  than  projected). 

In  an  unrestraiiied  environment,  rising  JapaneM  ear  satea  volumm  would  reduce  tbe  traditional  U.8.  producers'  net  income  significant- 
ly, but  not  to  the  digne  that  might  be  pcedMed  from  tbe  expected  lirop  in  total  Big  Three  output  Industry  mofite  could  be  expected  to 
foU  about  $1  billion  below  their  1964  level  in  199$  and  remain  at  that  level  tbrouiAi  1997.  This  result  reflecte  the  fact  that  average  unit 
varlabte  profit  mariins  of  UJB.  producers  are  cooialderably  higher  for  large  cars  than  for  smaU  ones.  BecauM  domestte  mUMM  and  large 
car  production  volimiM  prtrtiably  would  not  be  affected  seriously  by  removal  of  the  JapansH  export  restraint  In  a  healthy  UjS.  economic 
environment  menie  Big  Three  unit  margins  and  total  pralltaliility  could  be  expected  to  decline  oaij  moderately. 

Uncter  the  restrilned  market  scenario,  the  return  on  equity  of  the  VA  Big  Three  automakers  would  dedine  from  1993  to  1964  levels 
by  1987.  but  stIU  cduld  indicate  proatability  comparahlr  to  that  achieved  in  1978.  Similarly,  tbe  domestic  industry's  current  ratio  and 
long-term  debt  posliion.  m  shown  in  Tabte  XIV.  arc  expected  to  Improve  slightly  between  1965  and  1987  dispite  elimination  of  the  Japa- 
neM export  restraint 

It  should  be  ent>hasiMd  that  the  Department's  forecast  analysis  assumes  constant  real  average  varlabte  profits.  In  an  unrestrained 
market  where  hitfiH'  importe  primarily  reduce  U.S.  small  car  volume,  average  small  car  varlabte  profit  margins  can  be  expected  to  drop. 
Thus,  the  resultant jdecUne.  In  doaaestlc  ««t*"«—'  earnings  probably  would  be  more  severe  than  tbe  model  forecasts.  In  addition,  compa- 
nies whoM  sates  ar«  primarily  In  tbe  smaO  ear  segment  would  be  affected  even  more  adverwly  In  theM  drcumstanees. 

The  greatest  fidandal  risks  to>UA  auto  manufacturers  would  appear  If  the  United  States  experienced  a  aevere  rfcrasfcin  In  1998  or 
1987,  and  if  the  rentoval  of  restrtetlaiis  on  JapaneM  car  exporte  resulted  in  a  very  high  JapaneM  market  share.  In  the  worst  com  scenario 
(Le..  total  U.S.  car  ^ates  fall  In  1997  by  1.7  million  unite  and  JapaneM  cars  capture  40  percent  of  tbe  Market).  Average  varlabte  profit 
martins  of  UJB.  manufacturers  probably  would  drop  sharply,  reducing  profits.  Even  assuming  no  change  In  varlabte  margins  per  unit  in  a 
depressed  market  l^wer  volume  alone  irould  reduce  UJB.  Big  Three  net  income  by  approrimatrty  $3.3  billion  armiially  u  shown  in  Tabte 
XIV.  In  this  situation,  the  industry's  return  aa  equity  could  be  expected  to  decline  by  more  than  50  percent  from  the  1963-84  leveL  Indus- 
try iwi'^fy*  sheete  ^oald  be  teM  affected  than  would  profttabOlty  by  tbe  effeete  of  a  Mrious  short-teim  sates  downturn  and  increasm  in 
JapansM  market  stiue.  Based  on  tbe  Oepartmenfa  analyses,  tbe  principal  short-term  balance  sheet  impact  would  be  a  moderate  rtee  in 
industry  Indebtednas.  Collectivdy.  tbOM  resulte  suggest  there  are  considerable  risks  to  the  industry's  profitability  and  financial  condition 
In  an  unrestrained  i^iarket  If  a  major  sates  downturn  occurs. 

Tabte  xn  (unrestrained  market).  Tabte  Xm  (restrained  market),  and  the  related  oruOysis  on  productkm  and  employment  effeete  pro- 
vide reasonabte.  buf  nonetbdeM  extreone.  estimates  of  tbe  possitde  outcome  of  U.S.-JapaneM  discussions  concerning  the  auto  export  re- 
straint Tobte  XV  pfesente  estlmataa  of  the  VA  sales,  production  and  employment  impacte  of  intermediate  JapaneM  ear  sates  scenarios  in 
relation  to  the  restiwned  market  outlook  dlsctisMd  previously. 

TABU  XV.-4J.S.  SALES,  PROOUCnQN,  EmOYMBIT,  AND  NET  MOOiE  EFFECTS  OF  VARYING  FUTURE  JAPANESE  AUTOMOBILE  IMPORT  LEVELS 
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Date  In  Talde  XV  tauUeate  that  an  inereoM  In  JapaneM  car  Importe  from  1.9  to  3.6  miUlon  unite  between  1984  and  1967  could  be 
expected  to  result  li  a  545,000  amnial  unit  reductkm  in  traditional  U.a  car  manufacturers'  output  by  1997.  Allowing  for  sntteipated  pro- 
ductivity improvem4nte  within  the  industry  and  rising  U.8.  production  by  subsidiaria  of  Ji^wneM  convianles.  about  50.000  fewer  woriurs 
would  be  employed  in  the  VA  auto  Industry  during  1967  under  this  Uberallaed  restraint  scenario  than  if  JapaneM  Importe  were  frooen  at 
their  1994  market  aian.  BeeauM  JapaneM  share  gains  between  1964  and  1987  probably  would  occur  primarily  In  tbe  smaO  car  segment 
the  probable  Impacl  of  a  liberalised  restraint  on  the  net  income  of  U.S.  Big  Three  manufacturers  should  be  modest  Only  a  major  reces- 
sion, combined  with  the  JapaneM  car  Import  levels  reported  in  Table  XV,  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  serious  decline  in  traditional  U.&  auto 
compantea'  earning^  during  this  period. 
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Direct  compulMCM  of  vehicle  quality  between  one  manufacturer  and  another,  or  between  one  industry  and  another  (i.e..  U^.  versus 
Japaneae).  are  extremely  difficult  to  make.  Vehicle  quality  can  be  defined  and  analysed  tn  numerous  ways.  Quality  asseasmenU  can  be 
baaed  on  objectlre  measures,  such  as  the  siw  and  frequency  of  recalls  or  of  warranty  and  non-warranty  repairs  within  a  specified  period  of 
time.  Altemativdy.  quality  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  consumer  perceptions  related  to  a  wide  range  of  vehicle  attributes.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  quality  Issue,  automobile  manufacturers  generally  assess  their  own  quality  using  variations  of  both  approaches. 

A  review  of  wimpany  stiktements  and  vehicle  recall  announcements  suggests  that  V&  auto  manufacturers  are  making  consistent 
in  improving  quality.  At  the  same  time,  however,  some  public  surveys  concerning  consumer  perceptions  of  vehicle  qxiality  indi- 

I  that  this  psogress  may  not  be  recqgnlMd  fully  in  the  market.  This  aspect  of  the  quality  Issue— the  likelihood  that  consumer  recognl- 
tton  of  toallty  improvements  will  lag  behind  changes  in  vehicle  quality  based  on  objective  measures— may  represent  the  more  serious 
challengr  to  domeatle  iMroducers.  Thus.  long-term  efforts  by  U.8.  auto  manufacturers  probably  will  be  required  to  close  the  gap  in  per- 
ceived quality  which  now  seems  to  exist  between  domestic  and  many  Imported  products. 
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I  CtoM9artso«4mJLmtf/»fH0fiiwAteieman«USMteriii0  costs 

The  moat  dif fknlt  and  erttleil  <<iallin>g>  fadng  the  U.&  aato  Indaatry  Is  to  narrow  the  manuf aeturtaig  coat  gap  with  Japanese  prodno- 
ers.  Although  domaetlc  produbaia  bsvc  made  hnimaslw  pnogwas  since  19M  in  reducing  costs,  recent  studies  suggest  that  this  oast  gap  has 
not  been  reduced  and  may  have  IncnaMd  In  tbe  paat  few  rean.  The  Japaneae  manufacturing  cost  advantage  is  a  "moving  target."  As 
American  prodnoeiB  cut  thalr  per^nK  prattaetkn  ooata.  Japanese  praduoers  alao  make  new  progresa.  and  the  gap  persists  or  widens.  Move- 
ments in  UA  dony/Japaneae  yen  ewiiante  rates  have  anravated  this  situation,  by  parttally  or  wholly  neutralizing  the  inuiaet  of  XJ& 
efficiency  improveMMnts  on  Uw  uudei lying  praduettoo  east  dUfercntlaL  However,  advene  exchange  rate  movements  by  tbemsdves  do  not 
explain  the  pewlatent  produetloD  coat  gap  batween  U.&  and  Japaneae  vehicle  manufacturers.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  unfavorable  ex- 
change rate  swingi^are  translated  <atfr  partially  into  a  larger  Japaneae  production  cost  ailvantage.  given  the  fact  that  certain  Japaneae 
costs  are  denoniiHfed  In  VA.  dollar  Unaa. 

Cost  dIffereiMxft  will  be  tbe  4»ferwhrtmlng  faeter  In  deterailning  the  future  level  of  small  car  production  in  the  United  States.  This 
comparison  of  eoata  baa  become  even  mote  mmplwi  in  tbe  laat  few  years,  given  the  wider  range  of  outsourcing  options  available  to  VA. 
manufacturers.  Suab  options  Indnda  botb  tbe  outilgbt  purebaae  of  small  vehicles  and  major  components  from  lower-cost  producers  and 
Joint  venture  arranpements  to  ataare  teeboolocjr.tapltai  and  ri*. 

Deapite  tbe  reeard  proftta  eamed  ^  tbe  donwaWc  pradueen  In  198S  and  tbe  continuation  of  positive  trends  in  tbe  areas  of  output  per 
worker,  labor  costal  per  unit, 
in  the  United  States  remalM 
eral  of  tbe  neiriy  d^vdopinc 

Prevloua  studM  of  tbe  Ji . 
gap.  Analysis  of  tlm  Isaoe  baa 
indteatftig  that  aertral  addttlcnal 


variance, 
and  $2,000  per 
result  tai  a  Ji 
A.BranBtad.' 
World  Motor 
indicate  that 
against  tbe  yen 
According 


and  defect  prevention,  the  cost  of  producing  a  small  passenger  car  or  compact  truck 
tban  In  Japan.  UA  produetkm  coats  alao  appear  to  exceed  manufacturing  costs  in  sev- 
tbe  fact  that  productivity  is  generally  lower  in  these  loeations. 
ooot  advantage  have  inoduoed  a  wide  range  of  estimatea  and  explanationa  of  this  cost 
tma  attrlbnttBC  moat  of  the  U.8.-Japan  cost  dimarity  to  lower  Japanese  compensation  rates,  to 
liMliiding  illftacneca  in  producUvtty  and  capital  and  material  costs,  contribute  to  tbe  total  cost 
S  to  S  years  old)  of  tbe  total  Japaneae  coat  advantage  in  small  car  production  faU  between  $1,000 
(Joint  U.S.-JapaB  AntoaMbOe  Study.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  February  1M4.  pp.  1S1-S2)  and 
In  tbe  United  Statm  of  about  $800  to  $1,600  per  unit.  A  more  recent  study  by  Booa-Allen  (Paul 
Oooli  9t  Oooaplexlty  in  tbe  Automotive  Businem".  Booa-Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc.  paper  preaented  at  Fifth 
Oonferenei,  Oenevik  OallaBilaiid.  Itey  M,  lOM)  and  press  accounts  of  internal  studies  by  XJJ&.  auto  ^n^pt"*— 
cost  advafltadb  of  Japaneae  pnxkieen  itiay  equal  $3,000  per  unit  WhUe  tbe  ccmtinued  appredatkm  of  tbe  dollar 
aooounta  tor  some  of  tbe  diff ereaom  between  these  two  sets  of  cost  estimates,  other  f actim  also  may  be  involved. 
Nattonal  Academy  of  Bbglneertng.  IMl  *  *  *  this  issue,  differences  in  XJ&  and  Japanese  labor  unit  costs  came  to 
about  $1,700  for  a  Isubcompaet  automoMle.  Labor  oontent  In  purdiaaed  materials  and  components  account  for  about  $800.  or  45  to  SO 
percent  of  tbe  overall  U&-Japan  anto  produetlaii  coat  fWu  This  figure  incorporates  differences  in  hourly  wagea.  white  collar  salariea  and 
worker  productivity  in  independent  oompooent  production.  Tbe  remaining  $900  Is  attributed  to  higher  UA  houriy  and  «yi#Hfi^  worker 
costs  In  vehicle  assimbly  and  "capttve"  auppiler  plants.  Non-labor-related  differences  in  purchased  material  costs  are  excluded  from  these 
estimatea. 

Differences  in  |otal  U.S.  and  Japaneae  unit  labor  ooata  are  a  result  of  Ji^ianese  advantages  in  both  productivity  and  wage  and  salary 
levels.  The  prevlou$  set  of  cost  eaTlniafm  Is  baaed  on  an  eatimated  18  percent  productivity  advantage  and  a  ratio  of  Japanese  to  UJS.  com- 
pensation coats  <tf  ipproxliaately  03  in  MM. 

Using  more  recent  <lata  on  difrerenem  in  VA.  and  Japaneae  hourly  compensation  ratea.  tbe  Office  of  Automotive  Industry  Affairs 
reexamined  tbe  taatMwtanoe  of  tbla  factor  In  explaining  tbe  total  U.8.-Japan  manufacturing  cost  dif ferentiaL  Table  III-5  shows  the  esti- 
'ly  cost  of  total  production  worker  compensation  in  UJS.  and  Japanese  motor  vehicle  and  equiimient  manufadurteg 
during  tbe  ItTS-lStt  period. 

Data  in  tbe  taHb,  irtiile  not  fuUy  fmnparahle  luggmt  that  lower  Japanese  producticm  worker  compensation  still  accounts  for  an  im- 
portant share  of  tne  UA-Japan  ooot  dItferentiaL  AvaflaUe  evidence  indicates  that  hii^er  white  collar  compoisation  and  the  proportion- 
ately larger  numbef*  of  such  workers  In  tbe  United  States  also  continue  to  l>e  significant  factors  in  the  UA-Japan  difference  in  total  unit 
labor  costs. 

Japaneae  auto  Industry  workers.  f<X'  example,  receive  many  benefits  in  kind  from  their  employers,  some  of  which  probably  are  not 
fully  reflected  in  pdUlsbedoompenaatlan  oooapartaona. 

After  adJusUngi  for  exchange  rate  ablfta.  eatimatrwl  Japaneae  auto  production  worker  compmsatlon  as  a  percentage  of  US.  auto  pro- 
duction worker  coa^penaatlao  rwnalned  faiiiy  atable  at  54  percent  from  1075  to  1970  and  then  fell  to  about  46  pncent  during  the  1980-83 
neriod.  Assuming  so  equal  labor  content  of  50  man  hours  of  assembly  and  capitive  suivDer  plant  labor  per  subcompact  vehide  in  both 
industries  (roughly  the  Japaneae  rate),  tbe  difference  In  vm  UA-Japan  hoiuly  compensation  rates  alone  would  result  in  a  $564  Japanese 
labor  cost  advantage  on  each  veblde  built  (exdnding  Independent  component  productiim).  If  exchange  rate  movements  since  1978  are 
excluded  from  this  calculatkm.  tbla  IIM  compensation  differential  would  fall  only  sU^Uy  to  about  $510  per  unit. 
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H  In  oroduettvtty  we  anotbar  key  rtowmt  tiaderiytiw  Uie  current  UA-Japan  auto  production  coat  gap.  l».linat<<a  of  the 
iiiiiBiiiai  D^  and  Jananrf  labor  productivity  In  motor  vehicle  inanufaeturlnc  vary  conalderably.  aooordinc  to  the  period  enm- 
taed  and  S  mpe  of  the  kiduZry^lnduatry  oompartan  beinc  made.  Japaneee  automobile  aeaemblen  are  typteally  leaa  *«t>«lly  Inte- 
■rated  than  UAmanufaeturera  (althouch  doae  relatlonahlpa  between  Japaneee  vehicle  and  puta  produoera  often  approximate  formal 
o&^iMllve'' moDUer  plant  arrangemenU).  and  thia  greatly  coamUcatea  any  analyala  of  productivity  differenoea.  The  laaue  la  further 
^piZSLi  KyZS^Snn.  tht  fiit-tter  MBoUera  of  Japaneee  vehicle  companlea  mwr  be  aomewbat  more  ProducUve  than  their  UAcoun- 
^^^S^Trblle  ■eoood-tler  JapaMae  aopvUen  are  often  anaU  firma  with  comparatively  poor  producUvlty  leveta.  However,  aolld  daU  are 
not  available. 

to  nirmount  theee  problems,  moat  rewareheri  have  either  adopted  a  "macro"  approach  ualng  aggregatec  Industry  daU  or  have  con- 
centrated on  fiTlrr'*'-^  producUvlty  dlfferencce  In  vecUlc  vehicle  aaMmUy  operations,  relying  on  detailed  daU  available  from  the  larg- 
S^BiMDufaeturen.  In  the  latter  case,  general  adJustmenU  typlcaUy  are  made  to  aaaemUy  plant  daU  as  a  aeoond  atq).  baaed  on  a  leas 
iteonMM  analvato  of  productivity  differences  within  the  autoaaotlve  parte  manof acturtag  seeton  of  the  two  countries.  Recent  analyses  of 
thlT^  ta^refound  pirodu^lvtty  varianeea  between  the  03.  and  Japaneee  Industrlee  of  16  to  M  peroeni.  ( T%t  Cbinjietttl  w  Statua  o/Ou 
ul  aZ>  tndvatn,  NiOlonal  Academy  Frees.  Washington.  D.C.  IMS.  Appendte  A).  Ttane  series  analysis  of  nJB.-Japan  producUvlty  dlffer- 
enm  durinTuieiaet-ltra  patodmneet  that  UUs  gap  rutgea  from  about  10  to  40  percent  (JoiiU  VA-Ja»an  AutamotHlt  Studv.  pp.  163- 
03). 

Based  on  the  Department's  more  limited  analysta  of  productivity  trends  In  "eapttve"  (Integrated)  motor  vehicle  manufacturing  oper- 
atlom  In  Japan  and  the  United  Statca.  U.&  prodnewa  aude  significant  progreas  during  the  1M0-«S  pwlod  toward  reducing  the  Japaneee 
IndiHtrT^  productivity  advantage.  As  Table  m-O  shows,  annual  VJB.  vehicle  output  per  worker  raee  18  peroeni  fran  ISM  to  lOM.  whUe 
Japaneee  vehicle  output  per  worker  feU  by  10  percent  during  the  same  period.  The  productivity  dadlne  In  Japan  in  recent  years  appears 
tobetanely  related  to  the  lower  capacity  utlltaatioa  ratee  which  have  reeulted  fMm  slower  domeetic  demand  and  export  salee  growth. 
CMMequently.  thto  negative  thort-term  trend  could  be  reversed  In  the  future  If  Japaneee  output  expands  significantly  In  response  to  the 
global  economic  recovery. 

Direct  comparisons  of  n.&  and  Japaneee  unit  output  per  worker  In  capUve  manufacturing  acthrlttee  are  not  possible  due  to  extreme 
differences  in  the  degree  of  vertical  Integration  between  the  two  auto  Industries.  However,  a  valid  comparison  of  trends  within  the  two 
industries  can  be  made. 
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The  reasom  for  higher  labor  producUvlty  levels  within  the  Japaneee  auto  Industry  are  numerous  and  complex.  They  Include  more 
flexible  work  rulea  and  greater  worker  partidpatkm  In  Japaneee  plants,  more  efficient  manufacturer-supplier  coordination,  and  the  lower 
degree  of  product  line  complexity.  The  poaitive  effect  of  dose  manufacturersuppUer  relations  and  cooperaUve  labor-management  rela- 
tlOM  on  the  productivity  of  the  Japaneee  auto  Industry  have  long  been  recognised.  However.  Industry  analysis  only  recenUy  have  begun 
to  examine  systematically  the  overall  coat  and  producUvlty  implications  of  growing  product  complexity. 

One  recent  study  of  the  complexity  Issue  estimated  that  the  effecte  of  structural  produn  line  complexity,  excluding  vehicle  options, 
account  for  as  much  as  1800  of  the  current  ($3,000)  esUnutfed  groa  Japaneee  cost  advantage  per  unit.*  A  major  portion  of  this  $800  cost 
difference  sppeais  to  lie  In  the  productivity  advantage  that  reaulte  from  lass  complex  Japaneae  iwoduct  and  manufacturing  strategies. 
Aecordbw  to  the  Boo^AUen  study,  rising  product  Une  eomplextty— defined  as  the  number  of  distinct  vehicle  platfonns.  engines  and  name- 
piatee  (each  associated  with  Ite  own  trim,  seat  and  eouipment  options  levels)-has  been  both  a  cause  of  and  a  response  to  the  ctaUengee 
which  n  A  produeen  continue  to  face:  a  maturing  of  their  principal  marketa.  fuel  price  uncertalntlee.  and  Japaneee  competition.  Baaed  on 
thto  analysis,  the  Incrciaec  in  VA  product  Une  complexity  aooounte  for  mudi  of  the  crtlmatert  $3,100  rise  In  average  real  vehicle  produc- 
tion caste  between  1$68  and  1983.  Therefore,  tialanrlng  the  need  for  product  line  complexity  to  meet  spedalliwl  oonsumer  demands 
agalMt  the  pressure  to  minimiw  production  coste  Is  a  critical  on-going  strategk;  objective  for  fuU-Une  VA  manufacturers  seeking  to 
reduce  the  overall  cost  sdvantage  of  Japaneee  producers. 

Based  on  dtacusslons  with  •everal  VA  vehicle  manufacturers,  the  $800  per  unit  figure  probably  repreeente  an  upper  limit  on  the 
extent  of  complextty-related  cost  dUferences.  Nonetheless,  this  cost  factor  seems  to  play  a  vaon  Important  role  In  the  overaU  Japaneee 
production  ooet  advantage  than  Is  generally  reoognlMd. 

Recent  evidence  suggeste  that  n.&  vehicle  manufacturers  have  begun  to  address  the  complexity  Issue  more  effectively  through  Im- 
proving the  focus  of  their  product  strategiea  and  the  flexibility  and  IntegraUon  of  their  manufacturing  systems.  In  many  cases,  domestic 
suppliers  are  partldpating  actively  In  this  process,  which  mcludee  efforte  to  Increase  component  standardisation,  reduce  Inventoriea.  ra- 
tJMiaHi  model  and  option  offerings,  and  Inveet  in  flexible  manufacturing  technologies.  According  to  msny  industry  executives,  even 
modest  progreas  in  these  areas  could  result  In  significant  real  cost  reductions  for  the  VA  Industry  as  a  whole  over  a  period  of  a  few  years. 
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Armioix:  Js>aiisss  "CoMPasBBnivB 
EconoMii  llusuui" 

ATTACmiBI<  TO  QUISnOII  S 

The  Japaneae  Oovemment  has  announced 
five  broad  aete  of  n^rket  Uberaltadng  meas- 
ures over  the  past  iour  years.  These  meas- 
ures were  meant  to  fulfill  Japan's  commit- 
ment to  a  market  open  to  Intematiooal 
trade. 


Tim4e  /MMoMce  tif  December  16.  IMl  and 
Jmmmarw  10,  l$»Z 

The  fliat  trade  Inltitative.  announced  in 
I>fffffni»fr  1881.  acederated  the  timing  of 
tariff  euta  agrsad  to  in  the  Multilateral 
IteUf  WsMBUatloiia.  and  established  a  Japa- 
neae Ooveiument  wwimlttoe  to  study  op- 
portunities for  importe  In  the  Japanese 
market.  One  of  the  reaulte  of  this  group's 
work  was  the  annoaneement  In  January 
1888  of  a  list  of  measures  which  would  be 
i».ph— «t«i  to  alleviate  non-tariff  barriers 
tan  the  standards  and  customs  areas.  In  Jan- 
uary, the  Japaneee  Government  also  sn- 
nounesd  the  establiahment  of  an  Office  of 
Trade  OmbudMuan.  which  would  be  charged 
with  iTir**~**^  to  foreign  oomplainte  re- 
garding barriers  to  markK  entry. 

ThHle  IwUtattve  cfMat  2i.  lUZ 

The  seeood  trade  initiative  included  tariff 
eUminaCkms  or  reduptlons  on  a  wide  variety 
of  ptoduete.  among  iriilch  thoae  on  photo- 
graphic flliB.  cut  Mmw,>tmAm  and  aeversl 
othere  were  of  interest  to  the  United  Statea. 
It  also  containfd  a  eommitment  by  the  Jap- 
anese Oovemment  to  undertaki*  a  aeriee  of 
"generic"  remedlee  In  such  artas  ss  customs 
procedures,  and  foreign  acceai  to  partidpa- 
tlon  in  the  foraiulatlon  of  industry  stand- 
arda. 

lYsde  liMiaUve  of  December  25, 1M2  and 
JUKuam  13. 1983 

The  third  trade  initiative  was  announced 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  in  December 
1883  and  January  1083.  In  December,  tariff 
redactions  were  snnotmrfid  on  chocolate,  to- 
bacco producte  and  paper.  In  January,  the 
Japanese  Oovemment  announced  a  commit- 
ment to  undertake  a  high-level  review  of 
Japaneae  standards  and  certification  proce- 
durea.  This  review  eventually  led  to  the  pais- 
>  of  soass  sixteen  laws  which,  as  they  are 
ated  at  the  administrative  level, 
could  repreeent  the  most  significant  and 
wide-ranging  removal  of  foreign  barriers  to 
tUt  Japaneae  market  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Mmtaateral  Trade  Negotiations  to  18T8. 

Also  taaduded  In  the  Jsnuary  announoe- 
Fcre  oommitmente  to  expand  the 
of  retaa  outlete  permitted  to  dis- 
tribute f Mdgn  dgarettea.  undertake  a  study 
of  the  poaaflde  UberaUatlon  of  Japan's  dls- 
tributloB  system  for  tobacco  products,  and 
ensure  the  participation  of  foreign  firms  in 
n'l'i'  procurement. 

r>«d«  InitUMve  of  October  21. 1M3 

The  fourth  initiative  included  tariff  reduc- 
tlona  on  44  items.  Also  Induded  was  a  one- 
year  aooderation  of  rates  committed  to  in 
the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  on 
some  1300  items. 

Tlie  October  announcement  also  iHtuniaed 
"steady  Implementation"  of  Improvemente 
in  Japanese  standards  snd  certification  pro- 
oedures.  further  efforte  to  promote  procure- 
ment by  Japanase  Oovemment  agendee 
from  foreign  flrma.  and  a  review  of  the  "des- 
igniOed  company"  system,  which  limited 
foreign  Investment  In  eleven  Japaneae  in- 
dustries. 

TVsde  /fUMoMoe  of  April  27. 1»»4 

This  Initiative  Induded  cute  on  sixty-five 
tariff  classifications  covering  wine.  pv>er 
products,  color  photo  paper,  black-and- 
white  fUm.  hay  balers  snd  a  wide  range  of 
agricultural  products.  Also  induded  was  a 
commitment  to  eliminate  or  liberalise 
quotaa  on  thirteen  agricultural  categories. 

The  statement  referred  to  pending  legisla- 
tion to  Uberallae  the  Japaneee  tobacco  and 
^^lf«in»»n«iinii^t1"iM  markets.  Statemente  in 
the  inlttattve  also  promised  Improvemente 


and  certification  procedures, 
in  the  April 
of  the  msndate 
of  the  Office  of  Trade  Ombudsman  to  cover 
investment  restrictioas.  and  Japaneae  Oot- 
emmeat  efforte  to  reoirive  legal  aenriees 
issues.  Also  Induded  In  the  April  announce- 
ment were  a  pidiey  statement  covering  pro- 
curement  by  Japaneee  Oovernmeot  agendee 
snd  NTT  of  fbrdgn  mtellites,  and  a  ooounit- 
ment  to  poatpone  the  Introduetian  Into  the 
on-going  Diet  of  a  propoaal  to  remove  com- 
puter software  from  copyright  protection. 

In  addition,  in  May  a  Joint  report  on  yen/ 
dollar  exchange  rate  issues  was  released 
iriilch  contained  demente  by  the  Japaneee 
Government  to  Uberallae  Japan's  financial 
and  capital  markets. 


ATTACHMXar  TO  QfOIBTIOn  S 

As  AnsLTsn  or  Awtumutivx  Ijocu.  Ounisiii 
lAws  m  OiMR  Gov 


(Prepared  by  the  VA  Department  of  Com- 
meree  Intematloiaa  Trade  Administra- 
tion. Office  of  International  Sector  Policy, 
October  1883) 

Since  the  eariy  1080s,  .a  growing  number 
of  countries  have  estsblishwl  local  content 
requlremente  to  promote  the  development 
of  national  motor  vehlde  industries.  Pres- 
ently, 83  nations  require  all  vehlde  manu- 
facturers selling  in  their  markete  to  achieve 
specified  levels  of  dnmfst.lr  content  In  local 
car  and  truck  production.  Moat  of  these 
countries  also  impose  quotas  and/or  high 
tariffs  on  motor  vdiide  importe  to  protect 
locsl  prodnoen.  Four  other  ooimtries  (B«dlv- 
ia,  India.  Pakistan  and  Yugoslavia)  combine 
Industrial  Incentivea  and  trade  restrictions 
to  encoursge  domestic  manufacturers  to 
source  a  large  share  of  automotive  compo- 
nente  locally.  A  survey  of  the  specific  re- 
qulremente In  selected  countries  is  attached. 
(See  Attachment  I). 

WhUe  domestic  content  regulations  have 
fostered  Import  substitution  and  reduced 
balance  of  paymente  preasurea  In  oountries 
si8>lyhig  them,  they  have  done  so  at  consid- 
erable economic  cost.  Consumers  in  these 
countries  generally  pay  much  hitfier  prices 
for  automobiles  thsn  thdr  counterparte  in 
other  nations.  The  number  of  vehide  makes 
and  models  availalde  In  the  local  maikrt  la 
often  severely  limited.  To  some  extent,  na- 
tional local  content  policies  also  have  com- 
plicated  regkmal  auto  sector  development 
efforte  (ss  in  the  Andean  Part  and  ASEAN 
nations).  Finally,  local  manufacturers  in 
theee  countriea  tend  to  be  uncompetitive 
with  foreign  producers,  as  evidenced  by  the 
high  tariffs  maintained  on  motor  vehicle 
imports.  The  lart  of  theae  economic  effecte 
Is  mart  likely  to  readi  serious  proportions  In 
smaU  oountries  with  limited  markrt  poten- 
tial or  in  nations  whidi  impose  dispropor- 
tionately hl^  local  content  requlremente 
on  their  industries. 
Overview  of  Domeetic  Content  Regyiatione 

in  DevHoping  CovntrieM 
As  Table  I  indicates,  local  content  requlre- 
mente are  virtually  always  imposed  by  de- 
veloping oountries  seeking  to  build  their 
own  motor  vehlde  Industries.  In  developing 
countries,  theee  requlremente  sre  used  to 
meet  the  industrial  development  goals  srt 
for  the  auto  industry.  Theee  objertives  usu- 
iOly  f  su  into  three  catg<»ies  or  stages. 

During  the  flrrt  stage  of  motor  vehicle  in- 
dustry development,  foreign  auto  manufac- 
turers are  encouraged  to  establish  (directly 
or  Indirectly  through  licensing  or  Joint  vul- 
ture  sgreemente)   vehlde   sssembly   oper- 
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in  Uw  deTdoping  eountnr.  Often,  a 
t«o-ttarad  Uriff  itniclure  taA  minimal  «o- 
quiremtnte  (uaiudly  W 
I)  an  Impoaed  t»  ■ccampitrti 
thla  goaL  Under  tlilB  ayatam.  hlch  taritii  are 
Icvladoa  iamorto  of  nnkhed  vehlclca.  while 
mneh  lower  duttea  are  Miful  on-lmportB 
of  Uw  m"t«Mi.t  knock  down  (CKD>  vehl- 
de  klU  iiaed  In  local  aaaembly  operatlom 

aaeeaably  operatlone  have 
motor  vehicle  production 
>  a  aeeond  atace.  Oovemmcnt  poU- 
to  iiwiihielif  the  devel- 
;  of  a  local  autoaaotlve  parU  Industry, 
eootcat  raquirenMnta  are  in- 
to adiieva  thto  obJaetlTe.  Oovem- 
ita  may  alM  aeek  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Tiihlrlr  Marmhlin  to  Improve  Induatry 
effldeney.  Increaae  the  aeale  of  production 
and  eneure  a  greater  commitment  from 
thoae  flima  that  remain.  Such  government 
efforta  took  place  in  Mexico  between  1962 
Md  1M4.  and  led  ToyoU  and  aeveral  other 
companHa  to  atandoa  their  anaU  amembly 

BprnitllWW   4^iin»>|i>nriMnaiw«p|Mai«to 

be  occurring  in  InilBniialB.  where  anall  aa- 
aembly operattona  proliferated  during  the 
ima. 

The  third  itage  of  auto  Mctor  develop- 
ment begins  when  the  local  induatry  be- 
eomea  capable  of  producing  a  broad  range  of 
components  in  additloo  to  sssi  iiililinf  vehi- 
elea.  At  this  point,  the  focus  of  government 
poUctas  tends  to  shift  from  encouraging 
greater  inwnrt  substitution  to  promoting 
exports— thereby  attcaaptlng  to  achieve  the 
higher  ecooeaaka  of  scale  neoeasary  to  com- 
pete in  iBtenattonsil  aurketa.  Export  per- 
formanee  requirements  are  often  estab- 
liahed  at  thia  stage,  and  may  be  linked  to 
more  flexBiie  dcmeetir  content  regulations 
and  incentive  arrangeasenU  aimed  at  raising 
production  voluase.  Mexico  and  BraxO 
adopted  this  approach  during  the  1970s. 

The  cendttlona  that  have  footared  various 
types  of  content  requirements  in  developing 
countries  find  no  parallel  in  the  Unltad 
Statea.  Foreign  auto  manuf actureia  have  al- 
ready choaen  to  BMke  major  inveatments  in 
the  United  Statea;  the  UAhas  a  well-devel- 
oped parts  industry:  and  domestic  auto  man- 
ufacturers have  achieved  large  economies  of 
scale  in  serving  a  North  ^sasrlcan  market 
that  grew  ■tfartily  untfl  recently.  Current 
projectlona  indicate  slower  growth,  but 
Jtigher  prodnetivtty  for  the  North  American 
auto  industry  in  the  19Ms.  Domestic  con- 
tent requlrenaents  In  other  nations  there- 
fore repreaent  netther  Justifldatlon  for  simi- 
lar requirements  In  the  United  States  nor  a 
precedent  for  the  response  by  Japan  or 
other  nattons  to  such  requirements. 
Ovtfvitw  ofDomahe  CnrmU  RtgtUatUmt 
in  IndtutHoHatd  OmiUria 

Three  industriaUaed  nationa— Portugal. 
Spain  and  Australia— also  impose  domestic 
content  requlreBMnts  on  their  motor  vehicle 
industries.  However.  Spain  and  Portugal 
plan  to  eliminate  all  domestic  content  regu- 
lations upon  their  entry  into  the  EBC  some- 
time between  IMS  and  19tT.  Portugal  re- 
quirea  only  minor  uae  of  locally-made  com- 
ponents (22  percent  of  total  vehicle  value) 
to  order  to  sustato  a  small  assembly  indus- 
try, and  plans  to  phase  out  tUeae  rcqulre- 


menu  in  the  mld-lMOs.  StanOarly.  Spain, 
the  largaat  vehicle  producing  nation  with 
domastlr  eontant  regulations  (ftS  percent 
local  content  required).  Is  expected  to  elimi- 
nate such  restiletlons  by  1M6  or  19*7. 

Australia,  which  has  ancouraged  vehicle 
manufacturers  to  achieve  high  local  content 
levels  sinoe  the  late  19Ms.  continues  to  have 
a  highly  protected  Induatry.  In  19M.  be- 
cauae  of  the  high  economic  cost  of  past  auto 
induatry  poUdaa.  Australian  leaden  began 
to  push  forndueed  protectionism  in  the 
auto  aector  and  reeoauaended  that  several 
BMior  Uberallaatlon  steps  be  taken.  As  part 
of  this  procam.  the  government  adapted  an 
export  erodlt  sehaaM  which  allowa  manufac- 
turers to  maintain  aomewhat  lower  domestic 
content  lev^  to  vehicle  productloo  In  ex- 
change for  hicber  exports  of  automotive 
producU  of  an  typea.  Further  modeat  llber- 
-"— *«"«  steps  are  currently  planned  begin- 
ning to  19M  or  19M. 
Raponm  oT  JfHiMitaMoaal  VeMcte  JTaaa/lK- 

tunn  to  Dmmattte  Content  JtatfrlcMons 

VS.  and  Kuropean  vafaMe  manufacturers 
are  more  experienced  than  Japanese  pro- 
ducers to  dealtag  with  domestic  content  re- 
quiraaaenta.  Thia  k  due  to  baale  dif  f erenom 
to  their  global  manufacturing  approaches 
(Japaneae  producers  favor  a  more  central- 
iaed  manufacbffing  arrangement)  and  to 
the  nature  of  the  major  regional  markets 
where  they  have  traditionally  operated. 
Nonetheleas.  most  large,  multinatfamal  vefai- 
de  manufacturers  have  napunihiil  to  almilar 
waya  to  the  adoption  of  domeatic  content 
meaaurea.  eapedally  to  thoae  rapidly  grow- 
ing nmrlteta  which  they  view  as  central  to 
their  long-term  biislnma  strateglea.  Thus. 
XJA  auto  manufaeturera  conttoue  to  Invcat 
heavily  to  Latto  America,  particularly  to 
Bradl  and  Mexico:  European  auto  produc- 
ers matotaln  a  large  stake  to  Africa  and 
Latto  America:  and  Japaneae  auto  makers 
continue  to  play  a  ifdtog  role  to  much  of 
east  Asia  and  the  Padflc  (e.g..  Australia.  In- 
doneala.  Malaysia.  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan).  At  the  same  time.  U.S..  European 
and  Japaneae  auto  producers  have  all  termi- 
nated production  or  have  not  toveated  to 
other.  lem  critical  developing  country  mar- 
kete  when  the  imposition  of  domeatic  eon- 
tent  rulea.  major  shifts  to  goveinment  trade 
polldea,  or  local  asarket  poaltlon  made  auch 
toveatmenta  uneeonomical. 

Japaneae  auto  manufacturers,  like  their 
VS.  and  European  counterparts,  have  not 
taken  retaliatory  actlona  against  countries 
which  have  tanpoaed  domeatic  content  rulea. 
Several  factors  appear  to  aooonnt  for  this 
decision.  First,  all  but  five  nations  which 
have  local  content  rules  smfmhif  or 
produce  fewer  than  200,000  automobUea  an- 
nually, so  that  the  per  country  voliune  of 
trade  loat  by  prbdueers  to  industriallaed  na- 
tlona  haa  been  quite  amalL  This  is  partlcu- 
lariy  true  with  respect  to  the  Japaneae.  who 
had  very  limited  automotive  trading  rela- 
tionships with  countries  outside  of  the  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  regions  prior  to  the  Impo- 
sition of  domestic  content  regulations.  In 
thoae  countriea  where  industriallaed  produc- 
ers did  have  Important  production  bases  or 
bilateral  trading  relationships  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  domestic  oimtent  regulations, 


expectations  of  sustained  profit  potential 
were  uaually  sufficient  te  offset  the  difficul- 
ties of  complying  with  these  new  reatric- 
tlons.  Second,  with  the  exception  of  Austra- 
lia, all  of  the  OATT  countries  matotaining 
domestic  content  regulations  are  considered 
eligible  under  Artlde  XVIII  or  Part  IV  of 
the  OATT  to  uae  trade  and  other  measures 
for  development  and  balance  of  payment 
reasons— measures  which  the  advanced  to- 
duatrallaad  OATT  signatories  are  prohibited 
from  adopting. 

It  la  difficult  to  extrapolate  from  the  ex- 
periences of  other  countries  with  domestic 
content  regulations  when  analysing  the  po- 
tential effeete  of  aimilar  measures  to  the 
United  Statea.  Ooodttiona  withto  the  VS. 
market  and  the  scope  of  UJB.-Japan  automo- 
tive trade  dUfer  dramatically  fnm  thoae  to 
moat  devdoplng  countriea  which  now  mato- 
tato  domestic  oontsnt  regulatlona.  VA  pro- 
duction of  paasenger  cars  and  light  trucks  to 
1902  totaled  about  6.9  million  unite  and  Jap- 
aneae exporte  of  such  vehldes  to  the  United 
Statea  equalled  2.1  million  unite  during  the 
same  yaar.  During  that  time,  UJB.  producers 
were  operating  at  about  95  percent  of  their 
total  production  capadty.  While  V&  auto 
Induatry  sales,  production  and  capadty  utili- 
sation are  expected  to  increase  markedly 
durliw  1999-94.  long-term  growth  to  U.S. 
auto  demand  is  only  projected  at  1  to  2  per- 
cent annually.  Thia  contraate  with  the  much 
higher  ratea  of  auto  sales  growth  expected 
to  many  developing  countries  during  the 
1990b. 

If  the  proposed  domeatic  content  legisla- 
tfam  were  enacted  to  the  United  Statea.  Jap- 
anese and  other  vehicle  producers  would 
face  a  very  different  situation  than  they 
have  encountered  to  other  countriea.  Japa- 
neae producers  would  face  a  oonttoulng 
exoem  produetlon  capadty  problem  to  the 
United  Statea:  expectations  of  modest 
future  VS  aalea  growth:  increasingly  com- 
petitive V&  car  models;  and  an  achievable 
VS  content  level  of  up  to  40  percent  which 
would  permit  each  of  them  to  ship  as  many 
as  400.000  untts  to  the  United  Statea.  Under 
theae  drcumataneea.  Japaneae  auto  produc- 
ers would  not  automatically  matotaln  or  add 
to  production  capadty  to  the  United  States. 
Rather.  Japanese  producers  would  carefully 
sasem  several  alternative  responses  which 
are  more  consistent  with  the  current  world 
over-capadty  situation  and  their  traditional 
strateglea  of  oentrallaed  production.  In  this 
context,  the  Japanese  would  consMfr  dos- 
ing down  VS  capadty  and  restricting  VS. 
exports  of  other  commodities  as  serious  op- 
tions. 

In  suBunary.  a  review  of  local  content  re- 
qulremente  to  other  countriea  demonstrates 
that  theae  measures  have  not  fostered  the 
development  of  competitive  auto  industries, 
and  could  not  accompllah  this  objective  to 
the  United  Statea.  ThsJarge  siae  of  the  UJB. 
maritet  and  Uie  importance  of  the  VS.- 
Japan  automotive  trade  relationship  would 
lead  Japan  to  remond  very  differently  to 
VS.  enactment  of  a  domestic  content  law 
than  It  haa  to  the  adoption  of  similar  meas- 
ures by  other  countries  to  the  past. 
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Australia  *?—«"**««««  an  IS  peroent  kxal 
eontent  requinmait  on  all  can  produoed 
for  dotBMtle  Hie  or  export.  However,  under 
tlie  export  lacimattnn  Mlieme  eatabUsbed 
laat  year.  AuatraUan  ear  manuteetoren  arc 
pemiltted  to  credit  exports  of  all  tjrpaa  of 
automotive  products  againat  tbelr  local  eon- 
tent  requlrenMOta.  Maximum  credits  under 
this  pimiam  win  Incressi  (rmb  B.O  percent 
In  1M3  to  10  percent  in  IMS.  If  this  system 
is  fully  utilised,  monufaeturen  will  be  able 
to  reduce  local  content  to  78  percent  by 
IMS.  In  addition,  independent  suppliers 
may  earn  eootent  credits  by  exporting  pas- 
senger car  eompooents  up  to  a  maximum  of 
M  percent  of  tbetr  original  equipment  sales 
in  tbe  Australian  market. 

By  IMS.  tbe  Australian  OoTemment  will 
also  discontinue  its  current  quota,  which 
limits  auto  imports  to  M  -percent  of  tbe 
market,  and  replace  it  with  a  tariff  quota 
system  Unked  to  mariuC  growth  rates.  At 
that  time,  each  domestic  auto  manufacturer 
wHl  receive  a  flzed  Import  quota  of  T.OM 
cars  per  year  the  balance  of  each  year's 
impart  quota  wHl  be  divided  among  compa- 
nies tliat  do  not  produce  cars  (and/or  other 


vchides)  tai  Australia.  Duties  on  Imports  en- 
tering tbe  country  before  tbe  annual  quota 
is  filled  wai  remain  at  the  current  ST.S  per- 
cent rate.  Tarltfk  on  imports  above  quoU 
wOl  be  ISO  pereent  until  IMT.  and  then  de- 
cline gradually  to  las  peroent  in  IMX  Com- 
parable duties  will  be  levied  against  Imports 
of  original  equipment  components,  inehid- 
Ing  CKD  kits,  daring  tbe  Isrr-IMS  period. 
Fonlgn  psrttetpaiit*  to  wtarket 
Five  foreign  wwnpanies  produee  passenger 
cars  in  Australia:  General  Motors.  Pord. 
MttsuMstai.  mssan.  and  Toyota.  Pord  holds 
about  34  peroent  of  the  Australian  market 
and  Oeneral  Motors  about  M  percent,  with 
the  balance  shared  by  tbe  three  Japanese 
subsidiaries  producing  locally  and  imports 
(primarily  from  Japan).  Mrd.  OM.  Toyota. 
Nissan.  Mitsubishi  Susuki.  Toyo  Kogyo  and 
Daihatsu  participate  In  tbe  Australian  truA 
market.  The  five  local  manufacturers  wHl 
invest  Just  under  ASl  billion  between  1078 
and  ion.  and  plan  additional  outlays 
through  IMS-M.  Much  of  this  «Mn(ttng  has 
gone  Into  plant  Improvements  snd  tooUng 
for  new  modd  Introductiona.  but  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  future  outlays  will  be  ueed 
tot  modest  capacity  expansion  In  the  com- 
ponents and  assembly  areas. 

PORTUOU. 

TVsde  restrietioiu 
Since  IMS  Portugal  has  maintained  do- 
mestic content  requirements.  Initially,  a  3S 
percent  minimum   was  set   for   passenger 
cars,  with  the  expectation  that  this  percent- 


age would  be  gradually  Increased  until  the 
goal  of  developing  a  viable  national  auto  in- 
dustry had  been  achieved.  This  poUey  was 
reversed  In  1970  In  view  of  past  failures  and 
the  need  to  eliminate  local  content  rules  as 
a  condition  of  entry  into  tbe  EEC.  Portugal 
to  new  reducing  local  content  requirements 
from  23  percent  in  IMO  to  aero  pereent  by 
108S. 

Portugal  also  maintains  quotas  on  auto 
Imports  from  all  sources.  The  government 
allows  annual  imports  of  two  cars  from  non- 
EBC/CFTA  sourcm  for  each  vehicle  of  the 
same  make  assembled  in  Portugal  during 
tbe  perceding  year.  Separate  quotas  of  400 
ears  per  make  (rising  to  OM  In  1M4)  tiave 
been  esUirtished  for  each  of  M  manufactur- 
ers located  In  Europe.  Both  quoU  systems 
are  expected  to  be  eliminated  by  tbe  late 
IMOs,  although  Import  restrictions  will 
remain  for  non-EBC/EFTA  vehicle  imports. 
Tariffs  on  these  vehicles  are  expected  to 
remain  at  10  to  18  peroent.  In  recent  years 
the  government  has  allowed  assemblers  to 
compensate  for  shortfalls  In  local  content 
and  to  obtain  additional  quotas  through 
new  Investments  and  exports. 

Foreign  participation  in  market 

Oeneral  Motors.  Ford.  Renault.  Citroen 
and  Flat  have  car  assembly  planU  and  Hino 
a  truck  assembly  facility  In  PortugaL  Be- 
cause Portugal  has  relatively  lo«  labor  costs 
and  Is  entering  the  EEC.  Ford  was  consider- 
ing a  major  new  Investment  to  build  addi- 
tional  assembly   capacity   for   the    North 
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American  and  Eufopean  export 
Worldwide  market  eonditions  have  resulted 
in  termination  of  this  project  Information 
is  not  available  coaceming  the  Inveotteent 
plants  of  the  other  car  assemblers  In  Portu- 
gaL 

keum 
Trad€ft$trtetioni 

local  content  re- 
manufbctured  in  the 
Tlie  most  recent  indue- 
In  1970)  estaMtabed  a 
luiremeat  ot  M  per- 
pro- 
to  88  pereent  by  eaily 
export  requirements 
for  passfngff  «ars  kriiich  vary  by  manifbo- 
turer.  Theee  requiicmenU  were  estabiUhwl 
to  offset  Incentives  offered  to  attnet  9Mlf • 
MOton  and  Fprd) 
Manufaeturem  re- 
tax  credit  on  eadi  unit 
no  quotas  on  imposts  of 
U- 


Spain 
qulrements  for  aU 
country  since  tl  ' 
try  decree  ( 
new  local  oontent 
cent,  but  allowqd 
ducers  to  reduce 
10S4.  There 


it  cominercial  vetalde 

Japanese  car  and  truck 

local  market.  Spain  im- 

of  non-BBC  oar  tan- 

toreplaee1tBM.7 

car  imports 

quota  aysteo)  baaed  on 

tax  and  oOier  import 

tbepurotaaae 

vehicles. 

inmatket 

Ford.  Oeneral 

/Citroen/Peageot 

.  withSeat,anatian- 

automoMtas  to  Spain. 

a  majority ' 


Ic  Investors  (fcg.. 
to  tbe 
oeive  an  lU 
exported.  There 
cars.  Init  Spain 
oenidng  syMem 
Imports  and  to 
Imports  out  of 
poses  a  M  percent 
ports  and  reoently 
peroent  duty  on 
with  a  sliding 
engine  siae.  A 
assessments 
of  domeetic  over 
Foreign 

Six  foreign  mani 
Motors.  Rteault, 
and  Volkswagen  ( 
al  company 
Nissan  recently  acqi 
In  Motor  Iberiea.  k  local  trw* 
Total  Investments  m  the  Spanish  auto  in- 
dustry during  tbe  1B7»-1MS  period  are  esti- 
mated at  approxinuftely  $3-4  bOlion. 

i)eMlQpiiia  coviUHe*  maintaintug  local 
eon^fntrule$ 

Trade  rettrletiona 

Argentina  bas  ap4Med  local  content  regu- 
lations since  IMO.  m  1079.  in  a  major  policy 
reversal,  the  Argenttne  Oovemment  decided 
to  reduce  local  oonlient  minlmnms  for  aiito- 
mobUes  from  N  to  iS  peroent  by  IMS.  Uon 
substantial  cuts  weae  made  In  impart  taitf Ci 
on  automoiiiles.  from  M  pereent  In  1979  to 
88  peroent  In  1963.  tTbeee  actions  eontrlbut- 
ed  to  a  substantial  increaae  in  car  Imparts  in 
1979  and  19M.  Tblk  situattan  was  reversed 
with  the  devaluaUin  of  the  peeo  in  IMl. 
and  Imports  are  now  sunwnded. 
Foreign  participation 

Five  foreign  producers  Ford.  Fiat-Peu- 
geot.  Renault.  Meioedm  Bern  and  Volks- 
wagen—currently  nianufacture  automobOee 
and/or  trucks  In  Argentina.  Tliree  other 
producers  Oeneral  Motors.  Cbryrier  and 
Citroen— oeased  all  production  aethrltlm  in 
Argentina  between  1 1979  and  IMl.  OM  re- 
portedly doeed  iU  local  facilities  due  to  de- 
clining market  sha^  and  tbe  shift  in  gov- 
ernment trade  pidlctr:  Chrysler  as  part  of  its 
worldwide  retrendifnent:  and  Citroen  as  a 
result  of  heavy  losms  and  declining  maifcet 
share.  Volkswagen  goQulred  Chrysla^  man- 
ufacturing fadlltlea  when  the  latter  termi- 
nated Its  local  aasetnbly  operationa.  WhUe 
investment  figures  Are  not  avaflahle  for  tbe 
post-19W  period,  most  manufaetureis  are 
not  available  for  the  post-19ao  period,  most 
manufacturers  hav«  reportedly  made  large 
Investments  over  the  past  few  years  to  mod- 
ernise local  plants  atid  equipment. 


i^n^ 


A^^ 


IVods  rasfricHofM 

Since  197S.  Bolivia  has  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  aoall  auto  sssemUy  Industry  as 
part  of  tbe  larser  Andean  Pact  integration 
effort  Although  the  Oovermacnt  recom- 
mends 48  pereent  local  oontent  after  three 
yeaia  of  operation,  this  lM>Jecttve  has  not 
been  aetaieved  since  batterlm  are  tbe  only 
'fffP'»*»»«t  automotive  components  now  pro- 
dooed  in  Bolivia.  Bolivia  tcmporaiffly  banned 
imports  of  automobftas  In  November  1982 
beeause  ot  a  foreign  exdumge  crisis;  previ- 
oqsiy.  the  country  levied  tariffs  on  auto  im- 
ports ranging  fhim  118  to  188  peroent  de- 
pending upon  tbe  stage  of  completion. 
Tbeoratically.  certain  components  may  be 
iaaported  dnty  free  fbr  incorporation  into  lo- 
cally assembled  vtiilcles  if  tbe  value  of  such 
imposts  is  oflset  by  an  equal  w  greater 
value  of  exports  dining  a  two-year  period. 
In  pmetloe.  however,  the  formula  for  im- 
ports of  parts  to  extramdy  comitfex.  and  has 
a  soivoe  of  problems  for  tbe  only  as- 
ibly  operation  tai  the  country. 
Foreign  partlelpaMti  in  market 

Ford  has  eontracts  with  local  Ford  dealers 
and  Ert"*^.  a  govemment-owned  company, 
tosuisriy  compomint  kits  and  techniral  as- 
sistance to  the  Ehauto  truck  assembly  oper- 
ation. Ford  ceased  supplying  kiU  In  1982 
whsn  foreign  exBhangr  was  no  longer  avafl- 
atale.  Renault  bas  a  similar  arrangement 
with  Enanto.  which  reportedly  to  now  as- 
swnbllng  only  a  few  Renault  trudu  per 
month. 


Trade  reatrictionM 

SInoe  1969  BrssQ  bas  knposed  some  form 
of  local  content  requirements  on  its  motor 
vebide  industry.  Domestic  eontent  mini- 
mums  of  M  peroent  are  required  unda  Bra- 
sOian  recHlaUons,  but  actual  percentages 
are  now  negotiated  with  individual  Vehicle 
manufacturers  based  largely  on  their  com- 
pany trade  halanoes  The  government 
grants  export  IneentlveB  In  the  form  of  sn 
"overHrebate"  of  the  industrial  producU  tax 
on  autoBBOtiv*  exports.  Thto  gotcral  export 
subsidy  win  be  eliminated  In  19U.  but 
export  inoentivM  specifically  Incorporated 
In  BEFIBX  contracts  with  foreign  vehicle 
producers  that  empire  a^er  that  date  will 
continue  for  several  more  years.  Imparts  of 
lisisiiiin  cars  are  generally  ivohfUted.  but 
tariffs  of  iM  tct  3M  percent  remain  In 
effect  Theae  duttes  are  sssiwsfti  using  a 
■yitem  of  miwtmiim  import  values  deter- 
mined by  tbe  government 

Foreign  partidpaUon  in  market 

Fotd.  Oeneral  Motors.  Flat  Volkswagen 
and  MeroedM  Bea  (trucks  only)  manufac- 
ture pamenger  ears  and/or  tracks  In  Brasil. 
and  Toyota  produom  utility  vehides  and 
trucks.  Chrysler  Corporation  sold  Its  local 
mMiiifa/*iirtnj  operations  to  Volkswagen  in 
1979  as  part  of  its  worldwide  retrenchment 
Brasfl  has  the  largest  auto  sector  of  any  de- 
vdoplng  country  in  the  world.  As  such,  it 
has  beoome  one  of  tbe  few  important  bases 
for  automotive  exports  smong  developing 
nattona.  Hitfi  rates  of  subsidisation  and  gov- 
ernment export  requirements  have  encour- 
aged thto 


emu 
TVsde  reiMcNotu 
CbOe  has  Imposed  domestic  content  regu- 
lations since  1978  to  help  sustain  a  small 
local  aassmbly  Industry.  A  minimum  local 
content  requirement  of  30  percent  has  been 
in  effect  sinoe  May  1979.  The  government 


also  levies  tariffs  of  30  to  00  peroent  on  im- 
ports of  automobiles,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  engine  dig>lacement  The  80  per- 
cent tariff  will  be  reduced  to  10  peroent  by 
19M.  A  consunqvtiaa  tax  to  levied  on  other 
than  the  very  smallest  can  as  fdUowc  if  the 
factory  price  times  a  factor  of  3.4  exceeds 
818,3M.  a  78  percent  additional  tax  to  levied 
on  the  amount  excewling  $18.3M.  Thto  tax 
cannot  excedd  SO  peroent  of  the  Chilean 
sales  price.  WhUe  Chilean  auto  industry 
policy  to  still  somewhat  protectionist  the 
1979  law  sigiiinrantly  reduced  tariffs  on  Im- 
ported vrtiides  and  dimlnated  numerous  in- 
direct import  prohibitions.  These  policy 
changes  were  based  on  tbe  government's 
recognition  that  it  to  less  expensive  to 
import  passenger  cars  than  to  produce  them 
in  CbUe  for  a  very  limited  market  However. 
Uie  current  economic  cristo  In  Chile  has  led 
to  temporary  government  measures,  includ- 
ing a  10  percentage  point  Increase  in  tariffs, 
to  protect  local  industry. 

Foreign  parttcipante  in  market 

Oeneral  Motors.  Fiat  Peugot-Renault  and 
Citroen  (in  a  Joint  venture  with  the  govern- 
ment) produce  automobiles  in  ChUe.  These 
sisfmhifri.  faced  with  tough  foreign  compe- 
tition under  the  new,  more  liberal  trading 
regime  and  a  major  eoonemic  downturn,  are 
cutting  back  en  production  and/or  dosing 
certain  local  manufacturing  operations.  Im- 
ports siso  have  virtually  ceased  due  to  cur- 
rent economic  conditions. 


Trade  rettrletionM 

Colombia  enacted  local  content  regula- 
tions of  at  least  33  peroent  In  1978,  and  re- 
centty  Increased  thto  minimum  to  about  88 
peroent  The  current  administration  also 
raised  import  duties  on  cars  from  IM  to  IM 
peroent  and  omtinues  to  aasem  a  38  peroent 
sales  tax  and  other  charges  against  import- 
ed units.  Colombia  also  requires  smemtiling 
firms  that  import  CKD  kits  to  export  30 
percent  (about  M  peroent  by  19M)  of  their 
iHtiduction  (mostly  niore  puts)  to  compen- 
sate for  local  emidopnent  lost  to  imports. 
Various  Incentives  are  made  avaOalde  to 
local  manufacturers  to  encourage  parts  ex- 
ports. 

Colombia,  like  Bolivia,  to  a  part  to  the 
Andean  Pact's  automotive  sectoral  agree- 
ment Although  the  Colombian  Oovenunent 
to  trying  to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
national  auto  parU  sector,  local  technology 
reportedly  to  inai»qiist.e  for  sophisMrst«Nl 
parts  production.  Moreover,  most  of  tbe 
easily  manufactured  parts  already  have 
been  taxsorporated  into  local  assembly  pro- 
grams and  tbe  more  tecbmrtogically  sopliis- 
Ucated  onm  are  not  economic  to  produce 
due  to  low  volume  demand  in  Colombia. 

Foreign  participation  in  market 

Two  foreign  firms-Oeneral  Motors  and 
Renault— currently  produce  automobiles  In 
ColomMa.  Chrysler  sold  IU  kwal  assembly 
facilities  to  Oeneral  Motors  in  1979.  Flat 
automobiles  are  now  assembled  by  Cam- 
pania Colombiana  Autowotrta  (CAA),  which 
was  reoently  purchased  from  Flat  by  the 
yTif*""  Oroup  (a  group  of  local  rompanlfs 
already  Involved  In  auto  parts  production). 
Fiat  wHI  continue  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  its  name.  CCA  to  currently 
seeking  govenunmit  approval  to  produce 
Maada  vehiddi  dther  In  addition  to  «■  as  a 
substitute  for  Fiat  vehicles.  Foreign  manu- 
facturers are  expected  to  invest  well  over 
$100  million  in  Colombia  between  1982  and 
1988  to  modemtae  existing  f  sdlities.  add  as- 
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April  2, 1985 


MBBblT  eapadty  and  introduoe  new  prod- 


Tmt»  ntMetknu 
I  BUdntaliwd  dematlc  oontant 

I  ainee  the  mld-irro^  Prevtoui- 
mtn  cBT^nllyoaBtroUwl  by  the 

Uuoucti  ^alUI  q«oU  tyatcm 
and  auhieetcd  to  eituitly  hlsfa  tarUte. 
Local  cootcat  mlnhmmio  for  both  Mtab- 
IWicd  and  new  manufaetuiliic  procnina 
(McnedH.  Vord.  OM)  range  from  40  to 
alwut  M  pefeentk  ifmrrr""^  on  tbe  manu- 
facturer. iBvort  dutleo  for  buUt-up  can 
from  M  to  IM  percent  (baaed  on 

cement)  for  can  with  four-cyl- 

I  to  MO  percent  for  can  with  •- 
cylinder  englnea.  Other  Import  taxes  add 
about  la  percent  to  the  landed  eoet  of  im- 
porta.  AU  Impart  dutleo  muat  be  paid  in 
"hard"  convertible  eurrendea.  No  export  re- 
qulrementa  exlat. 

/btvifB  pofMcipaMo*  <»  wuuket 
Four  foreign  wnpanlee.  American 
Motors.  VolkswagsB.  Mercedes  and  Vlat.  as- 
semble motor  vehldes  In  Kgypt  through  ar- 
rangemenu  with  sUts  owned  or  controlled 
entitles.  General  Motors.  Ford.  Mercedes 
and  other  major  anto  manuf aeturen  are  In 
various  stages  of  making  Inveotments  in 
manufacturing  facilities  in  Cgypt. 

IVade  TCitrteMoiu 


In  1004  Greece  adopted  domestic  content 
regulations  to  attract  foralan  Investment  in 
the  auto  sector,  promote  Indutrtallmtinn 
and  generate  employment.  The  government 
currently  requires  no  Isss  than  SO  percent 
doeaestfc  contont  In  all  can  smfrnWurl  loeal- 
'ly.  which  does  not  appear  to  be  a  major  hin- 
dranee  to  production.  Tarlffi  of  11  percent 
are  levied  oa  auto  Imports  from  noo-KBC 
countries.  However.  In  lOTO.  temporary 
uiMsuns  ''i^f*'*  to  restrain  imports  were 
adopted  and  contributed  to  subeequent 
large  reductions  In  Impart  levels  (from 
lOl.na  untU  in  Itn  to  ao.634  in  lOOO). 
These  measures  were  reednded  In  April 
1900.  To  assist  the  local  auto  aassnbly  in- 
dustry the  GreMc  Government  pror.ides  in- 
vestment grants,  interest  credits  and  retafl 
credit  at  preferential  rates  for  purdiases  of 
locally 


ronit»  partteipctioii  i»  marlut 
General  Motots  and  Citroen  currently  as- 
semble passenger  can  In  Greece,  along  with 
four  Joint  venture  companlf  owned  by  Jap- 
ansee  vehicle  nunufaeturen  and  local  inter- 
ests. Automobile  amembly  activities  In 
Greece  are  still  In  their  i)eglnning  stages. 
Local  operations  have  tended  to  focus  on 
the  Greek  market  for  anall  horsepower  can 
and  light  trucks. 


Approximately  90  percent  local  content  Is 
achieved  by  nationally-owned  auto  manu- 
f aeturen  in  India,  although  no  f onnal  local 
content  law  exists.  India's  trade  policies 
have  had  mudi  tbe  same  effect  as  content 
laws  In  other  countries  l>y  encouraging  local 
production  and  discouraging  Imports  of 
automotive  products  available  from  domes- 
tic sources.  Import  Ucenees  are  required  to 
import  all  types  of  vehicles,  but  are  rarely 
issued  for  pawengrr  cars.  Exports  are  en- 
couraged through  cash  subsidies  to  produc- 
ers. There  is  no  foreign  Investment  in 
India's  automotive  sector,  although  Sunikl 
and  other  Arms  have  been  negotiating  with 
the  Indian  Government  to  Initiate  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  local  producen. 


TVade  restricMoiu 

hidonesla  adopted  kical  content  regula- 
tions ta  1910  and  has  subsequently  issued 
severat'Oeersea  In  an  effort  to  latloaaUae 
local  auto  production  and  areata  a  domretic 
auto  parte  indu^f^.  In  19T0.  the  Indonesian 
Government  wet  a  1904  targst  date  for 
aefalevliv  virtually  100  percent  local  content 
in  all  ikiniestlf  llT  smciniMrrt  vehldes.  Due 
to  the  praUferaUon  of  distinct  naakea  and 
modds.  however,  there  are  virtually  no 
economies  of  scale  for  local  production  of 
most  components.  Consequently,  local' ss- 
semblen  for  the  most  part  have  ignored  un- 
realistic government  decrees  regardiag  local 
content  requirements.  While  the  Indonesian 
Government  continues  to  push  for  grsater 
use  of  local  components,  most  ear  sssfmhly 
operation  in  the  country  still  rely  almost 
entirdy  on  importe  of  CKD  kits.  BuUt-up 
track  tavorte  have  been  prohiliited  since 
1900  and  built-up  car  importe  were  sumcnd- 
ed  in  1974.  There  are  no  export  requh*- 
mente  or  quantitative  restrictions  on  CKD 
importe  of  frimni  cars.  Since  1977.  all 
tires,  paint  and  batteries  have  had  to  be 
soureed  locally."  Beginning  in  1900.  several 
other  components,  including  shock  absorb- 
ers, leaf  springs,  autoraoUre  glaa  and  muf- 
flers, were  added  to  the  list  of  locally 
soureed  Items. 

ronign.  participation  in  market 

Mitsubishi.  Toyota.  Daihatsu..  Isusu  and 
Mercedes  Bens  all  operate  car  assembly 
plante  In  Indonesia.  In  addition  to  bulMIng 
their  own  vehicles,  theee  rompanlfs  assem- 
ble a  wide  range  of  other  veliicle  makes 
under  licensing  arrangements.  Approxi- 
mately S7  makes  and  140  models  of  passen- 
ger can  are  now  assembled  in  Indonesia,  tut 
these  numben  are  expected  to  deeUne  to 
about  M  and  73.  respectively,  by  the  end  of 
1004.  MttsuMshl  and  Toyota,  in  partkular. 
have  begun  to  ronsolfclat^  their  marketing 
gains  snd  In  1901  assembled  95.000  and 
48.000  units,  respectively.  Japaneee  produc- 
en as  a  group  already  «ionilnai.f  the  local 
market.  buOding  approximately  87  percent 
of  all  iissssiniii  can  now  assembled  in  Indo- 


Msnoo 
XVo^  mtriclions 


MALATSIA 

TVodc  miricMons 

Malaysia  has  alKmbled  can  for  17  yean 
and  appean  to  have  maintained  some  form 
of  domrstlc  content  requlremente  during 
much  of  this  period.  Tin  current  require- 
ment Is  fisilmaied  to  be  18  pocent.  and  in- 
cludes tiros,  glam  Items,  seat  belts,  leaf 
springs,  batteriss  and  mufflen  as  locally 
soureed  parts.  Malaysia  levies  tariffft  rang- 
ing from  00  to  Bwre  than  100  percent  on  im- 
porte of  sssfmblsrt  automobiles,  and  chaiges 
10  percent  duty  on  Importe  of  CKD  kits.  Ap- 
proximately 80.000  of  the  98.000  can  sold  in 
Malaysia  during  1901  were  assembled  from 
such  CKD  klta.  No  export  requlremente  or 
quantitative  restrictions  on  car  importe  are 
known  lo  exist,  although  imported  built-up 
vehicles  require  a.Ucense. 

rmtign  participation  in  market 

Ford.  Maada.  Honda.  Fuji  Heavy  Indus- 
tries (Subaru).  Peugeot  and  Flat  maintain 
car  assembly  operations  in  Malaysia.  In  De- 
cember 1908.  the  Heavy  Industries  Corpora- 
Uon  of  Malaysia  (HICOM)  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  with  Mitsubishi  to  enter  into  a  Joint 
project  to  design  and  produce  a  "Malaysian" 
car.  Malaysia  has  lem  value  added  In  ite 
auto  Industry  than  do  most  other  ASEAN 
countries,  and  the  government  plans  that 
this  project  wHl  produce  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  local  parte  production. 


Mexico  has  maintained  domretlc  content 
requlremente  since  1908  In  order  to  generate 
employment,  conserve  foreign  exchange  and 
promote  the  development  of  other,  related 
Industrial  secton  of  ite  eeonomy.  Current 
local  content  regulations  were  established 
for  the  Mexican  auto  Industry  by  a  govern- 
ment decree  published  in  Septonber  1003. 
This  decree  set  minimum  levels  of  domestic 
content  in  iismtngrr  car  production  at  SO 
peroent  In  model  yean  (MT)  1804  and  1985, 
55  percent  In  MT  1980  and  00  percent  In 
MT  1887  and  subsequent  years.  The  decree 
also  establishes  minimum  local  content 
levels  fbr  Ught  trudu  of  85  percent  in  MY 
1884  and  70  percent  In  MT  1885  and  beyond. 
Local  content  mlBlmimis  of  up  to  80  percent 
wiD  apply  to  other  rlamfs  of  motor  vehicles 
by  MT  1887. 

In  addition,  the  new  Mexican  auto  decree 
requires  forrign-controlled  vehicle  produc- 
en to  at  least  offset  their  Importe  of  oompo- 
nente  and  aervices  with  exporte  of  domesti- 
cally produced  vehicles  ^nd  parts,  beginning 
In  MT  1884.  Locally  controlled  (truck)  pro- 
duced an  required  to  aehieve  a  oomparable 
foreign  exchange  halanof  by  MT  1887.  The 
Mexican  decree. .also  Imposes  new  restric- 
tions on  ibe  nuinber  of  ear  llnea  and  models 
that  each  manil(toeturer  can  produce  and 
exdudes  foreig»«antroUed  sssfmhlfn  from 
manufacturing  gasolinf  fueled  medium 
trucks  beginning  In  MT  1980. 

'Export  subsidies  foqaerly  available  to  ve- 
hide  manotacturen  under  the  CEDI  tax 
rebate  program  were  suspended  Indefinitely 
foOowtag  the  August  1988  devaluation  of 
the  Mexican  pespL  SImllarty,  under  the  new 
decree,  the  Mexican  Government  will  no 
longer  grant  vehlde,  manuf  aeturen  wahren 
on  import  dMies  for  necessary  component 
imports.  Tariffk  on  Imported  passmger  can 
are  qst  at  100  percent,  although  such  im- 
porte are  prohibited  under  the  new  decree. 
Fortign  participation  in  market 

Chrysler,  Ford,  General  Moton,  American 
Motors.  Renault,  Nissan  and  Volkwagen 
manufacture  pewmgrr  can  and  trucks  in 
Mexico.  Renault  recently  purchased  the 
govermnent's  majority  Interest  in  both  ite 
and  AMCs  Joint  ventures  with  government 
companies.  UntU  1988.  Mexico  had  one  of 
tbe  fastest  growing  automotive  markete  in 
the  world.  Despite  a  projected  one-third  de- 
cline in  vehicle  output  in  1983.  no  foreign 
firms  ate  contemplating  leaving  the  market. 

Foreign  manufacturers  liave  made  sub- 
stantial Investmente  In  Mexico^  since  1978  to 
comply  with  Mexican  decrees  and  partici- 
pate in  rapid  auto  sector  growth.  Between 
1880  and  1983,  total  new  Investment  In  the 
Mexican  auto  sector  Is  estimated  at  $3  bil- 
lion. A  large  portion  of  this  investment  has 
gone  into  plante  capable  of  achieving  the 
economies  of  scale  (and  cost  structure)  nec- 
essary to  compete  In  international  markete. 

MOKOCCO 

Trade  rettrictioru 
Since  roughly  1900  Morocco  has  main- 
tained some  form  of  domestic  content  regu- 
lations. (Currently,  veiilcle  manufacturen 
must  achieve  40  percent  local  content  in 
their  existing  operations  and  50  percent 
local  content  in  any  new  production  ven- 
tures within  three  yean.  The  Moroccan 
Government  has  no  export  requlremente  on 
assembled  vehicles  but  exporte  of  locally 
produced  parte  can  be  counted  toward  meet- 
ing local  content  minimnms.  Importe  of  pas- 
senger can  are  generally  prohibited.  Duties 
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and  other  taxes  on  {built-up  auto  Importik 
when  permltted.-fota|  150  to  300  percent  de- 
pending on  engine  Mse.  while  duties  and 
other  taxes  on  CKD  kit  importe  range  from 
57  to  113  percent. 

Foreign  partie^ation  in  marfeet 


All  auto  assembly  pperations  In  Monooo 
are  partially  or  to4ally  Moroocao-owned. 
Somaca.  the  largest  «f  these  operatlona.  as- 
sembles Renault.  Talbot.  Fiat.  Opel.  Stanca 
and  Peugeot  can  ilnder  Ucensb«  -  agree- 
ments. Other  local  i  firms  assemble  AMC 
Jeeps.  Volkswagen  pioducte  aiyl  several  UJB. 
European  and  Japanese  makes  of  trucks. 

mqaau 

Trade  rtptrietUnu 

Since  the  mid-1970i  Nigeria  has  negotiat- 
ed local  content  tai«Ms  with  domestic  vehi- 
cle manufactunta.  Ifiese  local  content  tar- 
gete  increase  ftom  «x>ut  30  percent  after 
three  yean  of  operation  to  nearty  101)  per- 
cent by  the  twelfth  year  of  operation  m  the 
domestic  market.  Doinestic  auto  producen 
have  so  far  failed  to  meet  Nigeria's  risiiw 
local  content  ohjectiyes  due  to  poor  Intra- 
structure  and  the  sm^  slae  of  the  maikot. 
which  have  preventod  a  significant  auto 
parte  sector  from  dcMreloping.  Govenuacnt 
austerity  measures  h^ve  recently  aggravat- 
ed this,  sitiiation  liy  suppressing  local 
demand  and  restricti^  the  Importation  of 
necessary  CKD  kits,  i 

Tariffs  on  import^  automobiles  range 
from  33%  to  300  percent,  depending  on  vehi- 
cle price,  and  "luxiiry"  importe  (can  priced 
over  $30-35.000)  ale  normally  'tfn^^ 
Import  licenses  are  used  to  limit  imports  of 
assembled  can  generally  to  tei(a»<that  will 
allow  local  assemMen  to  opnate  h  fun  ca- 
pacity (about  34.000  tnported  unite  author- 
ized In  1901).  A  300  Percent  |HC-import  de- 
posit is  also  required.  No  export  requlre- 
mente are  maintained! 

fortign  participation  in  market 

Volkswagen  and  Peageot  assemble  passen- 
gercan  In  Nigeria,  primarily  from  Imported 
C:KD  kits.  Both  operations  were  iwtahllahed 
in  1975.  In  addition,  nve  European  manufbe- 
turen  assemble  a  vazfety  of  trucks  in  Nige- 
ria. No  Information  la  availaUe  on  the  local 
govenmient  plans  of  kny  of  these  maaufao- 
turers.  | 

nmrnw 
Trade  re^trietioiu 

Pakistan  does  not  inaintain  formal  local 
content  requirement^  but  has  encouraged 
apiKoved  domestic  vmide  swtmblen  (all 
government  xnmed  aisd/or  controlled)  to  In- 
crease their  use  of  locOl  parte  through  other 
regulatory  mechaniaais  since  the  mld-1970's. 
Local  content  for  approved  sssfniblin 
ranges  from  40  to  flb  peroent.  Extremely 
high  tarifti.  ranging  f^om  75  to  350  percent, 
are  levied  on  built-up  importe  according  to 
engine  slae.  Importe  licenses  for  sssrmfiliiil 
vehicles  are  generally  Issued  only  to  expatri- 
ate Pakistanis  (one'  veliide  after  being 
abroad  two  yean).  No  export  requlremente 
are  maintained 

Foreiffn  partieiiation  in  matket 

PA<X>  Ltd..  a  stete-4wned  corporation,  ex- 
ercises monopoly  conltol  over  the  Pakistani 
motor  vehide  Industrjr.  It  msintahis  lieena- 
ing  arrangemente  witti  a  large  number  of 
\3&..  European  and  J^ianese  firms  for  tbe 
aasemldy  of  psisrngrr  wagons,  busss.  utility 
vehicles  and  trucks  of  all  types.  PACO  con- 
trols the  importation  i  »T  both  CKD  kite  and 
finished  vehldes  (exd  udlng  those  issued  to 
expatriate  Pakistanis). 


Trade  re»triction$ 
Peru  has  maintained  local  content  regula- 
tions sinoe  1973.  Local  content  in  Peruvian- 
assembled  automobiles  must  now  equal  30 
percent  (baaed  an  value)  and' must  be  in- 
creased to  50  peroent  by  1980  for  new 
modelSL  Oomponente  now  produced  In  Peru 
must  iBdude  10  percent  domestic  content  by 
1888  and  80  peroent  by  1980:  newly-intro- 
duced componente  wiU  be  required  to  have  5 
peroent  local  content  tailtlally  and  30  per- 
oent by  the  seventh  year  of  local  produc- 
tioa  A  new  local  content  MD  Is  currently 
under  debate  In  tbe  Peruvian  Congress.  If 
passeii.  it  would  require  assemblen  to  use  a 
minimum  of  31  peroent  local  content  until 
the  end  of,  1884.  increasing  to  34  peroent  on 
January  1.  1885.  Import  tariffk  are  00  per- 
cent on  automobiles.  Exporte  are  encour- 
aged by  rebating  duties  and  sales  taxes  paid 
on  imported  componente  which  are  tnoorpo- 
ratod  Into  exported  vehldes  or  automotive 


ForetgH  partlctpation  in  market 
Nissan.  Toyota  and  Volkswagen  eutrently 
produce  passrngfr  can  and  light  truAs  in 
Peru.  Volvo  praduoes  heavy  trucks.  Chrysler 
terminated  ite  car  assembly  openiitaa  in 
Peru  during  the  late-1970's  as  part  of  ite 
general  reduetkm  In  overseas  aetivitiea.  No 
Inf otmattai  is  available  on  tbe  local  Invest- 
ment plana  of  these  manufacturers,  but 
there  are  reporte  that  tbe  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment Is  trying  to  pemiade  Ford  and  Gener- 
al Moton  to  reopen  plante  which  they 
dosed  tai  tbe  early  1970's.  As  part  of  ibis 
effort,  tbe  Govonment  hopes  to  reduce  tbe 
50  peroent  local  content  requirement  to  a 
maximmn  of  34  percent  in  1985. 


Tirade  mtriction* 

Local  content  regulations  have  been  in 
effect  In  tbe  Philippines  since  1973  and  re- 
quire domestic  luito  manufacturas  to 
achieve  at  least  55  percent  national  cmtent 
In  their  ourent  production,  and  00  percent 
twiglnning  In  1984.  Import  tariftfe  are  30  per- 
cent for  ear  CKD  kite  and  50  percent  for  as- 
semliled  cars.  Tbe  government  also  report- 
edly maintahiB  limited  export  requirements. 
Foreign  participation  in  market 

Ford  and  General  Moton  produce  passen- 
ger can  as  weD  as  certain  major  componente 
(body  stampings  and 
I)  tbrouah  Joint  venture  ar- 
rangemente In  tbe  Philippines.  Other  Joint 
venture  cnmponira  build  Chrysler/Mitsubi- 
shi. Toyota/lsusu.  and  OMG  Industries/ 
Nissan  vehldes.  A  locally-owned  firm  manu- 
factures Tunarau  utility  vehicles  and 
trucks,  mostly  for  military  use. 

SOOTH  AiaiCA 

IVode  restrictions 
South  Africa  has  gradually  Increased  do- 
mestic oontent  requlremente  since  1001 
from  15  peroent  to  08  peroent  currently  (by 
weight).  Import'  licenses  are  required  to 
import  CKD  kite  and  oomponente  for  local 
aaaamhly.  bi&  are  routinely  granted  to  man- 
utecturen  whose  production  programa  liave 
received  tbe  approval  of  the  Economic  Min- 
istry. Most  Imported  vehldes  are  brought 
into  the  country  unassembled  because  the 
duty  on  them  Is  80  percent,  compared  to  100 
peroent  for  completely  manufactured  units. 
A  95  peroent  excise  tax  is  charged  on  can 
with  less  than  00  percent  local  content.  For 
those  with  08  peroent  local  content,  the 
excise  tax  Is  13  peroent  or  less.  This  rate  de- 
clines proportionately  for  vehldes  contain- 


ing locti  content  in  excess  of  66  peroent. 
There  are  no  export  requlremente  in  South 
Africa. 

Foreign  participation  in  market 

Flat.  Ford.  General  Motors.  British  Ley- 
land.  Renault.  Volkswagen.  BMW.  and  Alfa 
Romeo  produce  pawmgrr  can  In  South 
Africa.  Toyota.  Nissan.  Mitsubishi.  Peugeot. 
Honda.  Daimler-Benz  and  Mazda  automo- 
t>iles  are  also  produced  locally  under  licens- 
ing agreements. 

SOUTH  Koai* 

TVode  restrictions 

Since  1966.  Korea  hss  maintain<^1  domes- 
tic content  requlremente  for  psssrnirr  cars. 
These  requlremente  now  range  from  30  to 
95  peroent,  depending  on  the  vehide  model, 
with  most  can  containing  00  to  95  peroent 
national  content.  In  1974  tbe  Government 
introduced  a  long-term  auto  production 
plan  which  called  for  tbe  gradual  elimlna- 
tlon  of  pure  assemUy  operatkms  and  tbe  de- 
velopment of  a  100  percent  Korean  car  by 
1986.  There  are  not  spedfk;  local  content 
levels  for  trucks,  althoiigh  engines  and  cabs 
must  be  locally  soureed.  A  variety  of  incen- 
tives. inrhMiing  tax  breaks,  are  offered  to  ve- 
hide producen  that  meet  these  demanding 
requirements.  Tariff  rates  on  auto  importe 
rang&from  100  peroent  for  can  wmi  up  to  a 
two-ltter  engine  to  150  peroent  (temporary 
rate)  for  can  with  more  than  a  8-liter 
engine.  Importe  of  buUt-up  vehldes  are  not 
permitted. 

While  the  Korean  Government  does  not 
tanpose  export  requimnents.  it  does  estab- 
lish export  targete  and  uses  moral  pressure 
to  see  that  they  are  adiieved.  The  auto  In- 
dustry has  been  designated  as  a  "strategic 
export  industry"  to  earn,  fordgn  exchuige 
and  faster  the  devdopment.of  rdated  indus- 
tries. In  line  with  this  poliey.  tbe  govern- 
ment has  instructed  indivktaal  «*tp*'««f  to 
spedaliK  in  certain  types  of  vehldes.  Tbe 
industry  exported  over  45.000  cars,  tracks 
and  buses  in  1901  snd  expecte  to  expand 
trudc  and  bus  exporte  signlllrantly  in  the 
next  five  years.  Automotive  parte  exporte 
totalled  $91  miUkm  in  1981  and  are  projects 
ed  to  more  than  double  l>y  1080.  Quality 
problons.  however,  could  hamper  the  indus- 
try's export  program. 

Foreign  participation  in  martef 
There  are  three  domestic  ear  manufOetor- 
en  in  Korea— Hyundai  Motors.  Daewoo 
Moton.  and  JOa,  Industrial  Company  all  of 
whidi  have  dtber  equity  or  tecbnlnal  rda- 
Uonshlps  with  VS.  or  Japanese  firms. 
Hyundai  recently  fonned  a  Joint  venture 
with  Mitsubishi  Ifloton  of  Japan  for  a  new 
car  manufacturing  plant  whldi  wffi  be  com- 
pleted In  1985.  Daewoo  Moton  has  several 
Joint  venture  and  technical  agreemente  wMh 
General  Moton  to  produce  transaxles  as 
weU  ss  automobUes.  Kla  Moton  receives 
technical  asslstanrp  from  Honda,  largely 
with  regard  to  truck  production  activities. 
Kla  Industrial  Company  wUl  withdraw  from 
tbe  paaacngfr  car  manufacturing  business 
once  It  hss  used  up  ite  inventory  of  CKD 
automobUe  kits.  Under  the  government's 
currait  investment  plan  for  the  motor  vdil- 
de  Industry,  nearly  $1.3  billion  is  expected 
to  be  spent  y>  expand  capadty  and  develop 
new  producte  between  1989  and  1900.  About 
one-third  of  this  planned  apendlng  would 
come  from  foreign  sources. 

TAIWAN 

Trade  restrictions 

Since  1979  Taiwan  has  used  domestic  con- 
tent rules  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  largely 
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tftf-Ttfffiritmt  nil***—'  auto  indiiatry.  Cur- 
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tor 
I  with  n  A  or 
Toyota  re- 
_  into  a  Jotat  wutuff  with 
I  (pobUe  and  prtva^)  to  build  a 
r  plant  vlileta  eould  aetaleve 
a  capacity  of  M*.Ote  units  by  UM.  About 
half  of  this  planned  capacity  eventually 
would  be  alBMd  at  export  markcta. 


nude  featftetfoM 

^ffaMM  the  eariy  UWa.  Thailand  has  aet 
Iff^i  f^mttmnt  nqfUnmuUM  for  tti  oiotor  ve- 
hicle Mwinihlj  ImliMiij  In  int.  the  lovem- 
I  local  content  taneta  of  35 
,  tai  ItM.  M  percent  by  IMl.  tf  per- 
,  by  IWa  and  M  pareent  by  IMS.  Theee 
>  bean  aUoued  to  dip  and  the 
;  U-U  percent  by  Aucuat  IMS. 
lyit  to  ISO.  local  aimhlin  were 
I  by  a  ban  on  iBpotta  of  coawletely 
buOt'Up  antemobHea.  This  ban  was  partially 
mtad  in  IMS  and  indsiiiil  with  a  IM  per- 
cent tariff  on  inportaof  modds  which  are 
not  aaeiBbled  In  Thailand.  There  are  no 


/tofeipu  partMpoMon  ill  market 
A  btfie  nuBBber  of  foreign  motor  tehlde 
manufaetorers  assemble  passencer  cars  in 
Thailand  either  direetly  or  throuch  Joint 
venture  or  Iti'T'f*'^  anancements  with 
local  eonpanles.  Theae  tnelude  seven  Jap». 
nme  ooBvanles  (Tbyota.  Nksan.  IsoaulClt- 
suUshl.  Toao  Koiyo  (Maada).  Puji  (Subaru) 
Bd  BBOto  than  ten  Kuropean 
J  (Plat.  Yolvo.  Voikswacen.  Peuseoi. 
.■acWandothan). 


**'  TrUe  rmtrletiotu 

Turkey  passed  a  local  auto  assembly  law 
In  INt.  but  apparmtly  did  not  Implement  it 
unto  the  mld-lMS^  Tte  Turkish  verston  of 
the  iliiiiiiottr  TimttT**  requirement  Is  caDad 
the  "foreign  exchange  aavinar*  ratio  and  is 
si^iliiliU  frill  throm^  government  alloca- 
tloiM  of  foreign  exchange  to  taaportcfs.  All 
locally  produced  vehicles  contain  at  least  M 
percent  domestic  oontent.  Except  for  a  few 
ears  tanported  by  returning  exnatriatee.  an 
built-up  auto  taapocts  are  prolublted.  A  175 
percent  tanpotta  tariff  remains  In  effect  for 
thoae  autoraobHea  which  are  imported.  No 
export  requirements  are  maintained. 
roreien  partidpatton  in  market 

Three  foreign  vehicle  manufactureis  cur- 
rently proAiee  passenger  can  In  Turkey. 
IMd.  Ford  has  lloeneed  auto  produc- 


tion to  a  local  sassmbler.  In  IMS  and  1M«. 
rmpeetlvely.  nat  and  Renault  entered  Into 
Jotat  vento*  a«rosmento  ss  odnortty  part- 
nen  with  local  ssaemhlen  to  produee  pas- 
sengor  caiSi  Production  of  automnMlos  to 
Turkey  has  dodlnod  steadily  dace  Itn  an' 
Tinr^^r  iiinimlliai  Is  now  smmxImsTffT  *• 
psTCsnt.  Local  sssumhlT  operations  an  be- 
lieved to  be  inefflriant  by  world  atandarda. 
Most  major  DA  and  Wast  Curopean  track 
manufaetnren  have  lletnam  to  Turkey 
which  produce  trucks  with  high  local  oon- 
tent.  Japansae  maauf  aeturen  do  noC  par- 
ticipate to  the  local  market 
naoooAT 
Trtt  rtttrieHomt 

Stnee  ins  Uruguay  has  required  vehide 
manuf  aeturen  to  achieve  spedfled  levcla  of 
dooaatlc  oontent  to  aU  passsnger  can  they 
■■iiiiililii  locally.  Currently,  local  oontent 
raquirementa  an  35  to  SS  percent  of  total 
vehkde  weight,  dspendtag  on  the  make  and 
modd  tovohred.  Between  19TS  and  1S7S.  the 
government  effectively  reatrletod  tanporU  of 
fully  Msniihlnrt  vehldss  through  high  tar- 
iffs and  a  complex  aystsm  of  prior  depodto 
on  tanports.  Import  rsstrlctlans  were  re- 
duced dgmflcantly  to  ISM.  leading  to  a 
rapid  expansion  of  trade  ta  Japyese.  Euro- 
pean  and  BrmtUlan-made  cars.  Currently,  a 
M  pereent  duty  la  levied  on  imported  cars. 
ronigm  parUeipatUm  In  wtafket 

Oenenl  Motors.  Ford.  Voikswacen.  Plat. 
PeugeotOtroen.  Renault  and  BMW  assem- 
ble iiaasfingrr  can  to  Uruguay.  No  informa- 
tion Is  available  on  the  toveetment  plans  of 
theae  manufacturers. 


Trade  rtBtrietiotu 
Since  IMS  Venenela  has  maintained 
some  form  of  domestir  oontent  require- 
ments. Theee  requirements  were  to  peak  at 
81  percent  begtonlng  to  ISTO.  The  recently 
revieed  reguUOians  caU  f  or  M  pereent  local 
content  to  IMS.  rWng  to  M  pereent  to  ISM. 
Dutlee  on  Imports  of  automobOas  remato 
high:  For  imported  vchldee  Identical  to  lo- 
cally produced  models  tartffs  are  M  pereent 
for  heavy  trucka.  M  percent  for  can  under 
IIM  kg  and  Utfit  trucka.  and  IM  pereent  on 
can  over  IIM  kg.  The  government  levies  a 
apedfle  tariff  of  IM  BoUvan  per  kilo  of  ve- 
hicle weight  (to  additkm  to  somewhat  kwer 
sd  vakirem  tariffs)  on  all  Imported  models 
which  are  not  produeed  locally. 

Veneauela  also  —«»«*»<»«»  export  perform- 
ance requirements  atfd  provtdea  tax  credlto 
for  part  of  the  value  of  nontradltlonal  ex- 
ports (Including  most  wtomotlvs  produeto). 
Current  regulations  require  that  exports  of 
vehicles  and  parts  should  compensatr  for 
the  value  of  CKD  Imports  ta  a  flxod  propor- 
tion to  the  annual  total  salss  revenue  of 
each  manufacturer.  Under  thli  scheme, 
each  firm's  exports  must  equal  or  exceed 
three  percent  of  lU  local  productkm  by 
ISM.  up  to  the  value  of  Ito  total  CKD  im- 
ports. Through  ISSS.  a  portfcm  of  each  man- 
ufacturer's exports  can  be  credited  against 
local  oontent  requirements. 

Fonlon  participation  in  market 

Ford.  General  Motors.  Renault,  and  Plat 
produce  iiassriinnr  can  and  trucks  ta  Ven- 
emela.  and  ToyoU  and  AMC  produce  utility 
vehldea.  Net  toveetment  by  foreign  auto 
manufacturen  totalled  approximately  M75 
million  from  197S-19M.  More  recent  toveet- 
ment daU  is  not  available. 

TOOOaLAVU 

Trade  re$tnetiona 
Although  Tugoalavta  has  no  formal  local 
oontent  requlremmts.  the  government  nor- 


mally established  trade.  Inmstment  and  em- 
ployment performance  targets  through  ne- 
COtlatHttw  with  BMtor  rehicle  producers.  A 
M  percent  tariff  Is  levied  on  Importo  of  as- 
sembled can.  while  SI  to  SS  pereent  tariffs 
are  diarged  on  CKD  Imports.  Quotas  are 
matatalnfHl  on  auto  imports  from  the 
USSR.  Bast  Germany  and  Csechoakwakia. 
Export  requirements,  like  local  oontent 
■wtw.iw.iii—  uc  negotiated  with  Individual 
producers 

Foreion  parHeipatfon  in  market 
Plats.  Ladav  (USSR).  Volkswagena.  Audis 
and  CltroeM  are  assembled  locally  under  U- 
ooMing  or  other  technical  agreements. 
Recent  data  on  auto  industry  toveetment  ta 
Tngodavia  Is  not  available. 


WasMiitftoN.  DC  March  12, 1$$S. 
Bon.  JOBV  D.  Daraox. 
Subcommittee  on  OvertitfU  and  Inveetiga- 
ttOM.  OraiiiiUtee  on  Enertn  and  Com- 
merce. Home  of  Repreeenlattvei,  WaOt- 
ington.DC. 
Dub  Jobu:  lliank  you  (or  your  letter  re- 
garding the  Apaneae  automobile  export  re- 
stratat. 

I  have  eneloaed  Information  which  ad- 
Jresscs  the  addittanal  questlona  you  raise. 
We  have  asked  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  respond  direetly  to  your  Sub- 
committee on  secttofw  (b)U  sod  (b)iU  of 
question  5.  Theee  eectlons  deal  with  poedUe 
sdmlnistrative  and  legislAtive  opttons  for 
modifying  existtag  Corporate  Average  Pteel 
Economy  (CAPE)  standards. 

I  hope  that  the  additional  taf ormatkm  we 
are  provkling  wOl  be  helpful  to  you  and 
other  memben  of  the  Subcoounlttee. 
SInoerely. 

SacasTAaT  or  ComoBct. 

Qneetion  1.  In  reidy  to  my  questton  num- 
bered S.  the  Department  provided  a  list  of 
trade  taltiattves  announced  by  Japan  and  ta- 
duded  an  attachment  entitled  Japaneee 
"comprehensive  Economic  Measures."  How- 
ever, the  reply  appean  to  show  some  vague- 
nces  as  to  the  status  of  each  measure.  For 
example,  ta  discussing  the  third  initlaUve. 
the  Department  states  that  "passage  of 
some  sixteen  Uws"  ta  IMS.  "as  they  are  Im- 
plemented at  the  admtalstraUve  level,  could 
repreeent  the  most  significant  and  wide- 
ranging  removal  of  foreign  barrien  to  the 
Japaneee  market"  since  197S.  But  I  do  not 
fed  ssBured  by  theee  comments  that  taiple- 
mfn^^ttir"  Is  oomplete  or  even  wdl  under- 
way. Please  provide  a  more  detailed  status 
of  each  of  these  initiaUves.  Including  the 
"NTT  Agreement"  and  the  "yen-dollar 
accord." 

Answer.  In  answer  to  your  request  for  a 
more  detailed  status  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  various  Japanese  trade  meas- 
ures, we  have  attached  a  comprehensive 
report  compiled  last  fall  on  this  subject  by 
an  tateragency  tadt  force.  Commerce  par- 
ticipated ta  this  group. 

Stnoe  this  report  was  completed.  little  has 
changed  regarding  implementation.  The 
Government  of  Japan  has  given  us  assur- 
ances that  the  procurement  provldons  con- 
tained ta  the  UJB.-Japan  NTT  Agreement 
wm  oonttaue  ta  effect  despite  NTT's  "pri- 
vatlntlon"  on  April  1.  19W.  The  tariff 
measures  contained  ta  the  April  ST.  1M4  set 
of  trade  measuree  will  be  Implemented  on 
April  1  ss  scheduled.  Pyrther  talks  have 
been  held  between  Treasury  and  the  Japa- 
nese Ministry  of  Finance  on  Implementation 
of  the  yen-doUar  accord. 


April  S,  1985 

Considerable  progtuss  has  been  mada  to 
date  ta  Implementli  g  the  agreed  i 
contained  ta  the  Jen/Dollar  Report  re- 
leased by  the  UAj  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Japanese  Iftalstry  of  FInghoe  to 
May  ISM.  Since  thejagreed  measures  are'to 
be  pbased-ta  over  time,  it  is  too  striy  to 
draw  any  definitive;  conduslons  about  the 
suocem  m  the  agregment:  however,  so  far. 
Japan  has  taken  ali;the  agreed  staps  on  or 
before  the  dates  sifedfied  ta  the  Report. 
Nevertheless,  much  more  needs  to  ba  done 
to  fulflU  the  entire  ;ietter  and  apMC  of  aU 
the  agreed  measures  Treasury  oootinues  to 
ihnpHar  Japan's  ink>lementatlon  carefully 
throuKh  Embassy  ieporting  from  Tokyo, 
consultatidhs  with  t|ie  private  sector  about 
market  devdopmenis.  and  perkNile  follow- 
up  meetings  with  tl^  Ministry  of  PInanoe. 
The  next  foUow-up  meeting  will  take  idaoe 
ta  Spring  ISM. 

In  addition,  recent  revisiahs  ta  Jspaneee 
standards  laws  have!  been  implemented  by 
MITI  vrith  respect  do  the  Electrical  Appli- 
ances Law  and  tfak  Consumer  noduets 
Safety  Law.  Two  JfS.  laboratories  have 
been  approved  as  designated  testint  labora- 
tories for  type  approval  of  deetrleal  equip- 
ment InuHementatiWi  by  other  Ministriss 
hds  been  limited  anl  ta  no  other  Indancw 
have  X3&.  laboratoles  been  designated 
When  theee  laws  we  fully  Implemented, 
their  effect  win  be  far-jeaehtag.  but 
progress  to  date  has  >eeo  disappointing. 

The  Admtaistratlote  is  conttauing  to  en- 
courage those  minist^tee  which  have  not  yet 
implemented  recent;  changes  ta' Japaneee 
standards  laws  to  dot  so.  snd  has  begun  dis- 
seminating Information  about  this  proeem 
to  the  V&  bustaem  community.  This  latter 
effort  Indudes  a  series  of  semlnan  spon- 
sored by  the  UJ8.  Foteign  Commerdal  Serv- 
ice, which  Is  scheduled  to  begta  ta  April 
19M. 

The  AdmlnistrBtifn's  current  bilateral 
trade  efforts  focus  o^  tatense  sectoral  nego- 
tiations to  inwrore  tFA  acoem  to  Japaneee 
marlwts.  Thk  procpm  was  launched  by 
President  Reagan 
sone  at  their  Jan 
tial  focus  Is  on 
tronics.  medlcal/i 
products.  Our  obj 
aU  Japaneai 
which  XSS.  firma 
ally  competitive  I 

QuetMoii  2.  The  Jeply  also  stdtes  that 
Commerce  and  the  CbuncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
vison  "each  prepar^  studies  on  the  re- 
stratat  Issue  with  Infut  from  other  govern- 
ment agencies."  Pleaie  provide  a  copy  of  the 
CEA  studies  and  copies  of  the  "tappt"  ftam 
other  agencies.  Please  also  Identify  the  inde- 
pendent consultant  mentioned  ta  answer  to 
question?. 

Answer.  We  also  hkve  attached  a  oopy  of 
the  Council  of  Bcon»mic  Advisors'  analysis 
of  the  Japanese  autopnobile  export  retratat. 
As  mentioned  ta  ou*  February  14  reply  to 
the  Subcommittee,  llie  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's study  of  the  i^traint  included  input 
from  other  agmdes.  j 

This  input  consisteil  of  oral  comments  on 
various  drafts  of  the  study  and.  ta  some 
cases,  statistical  data  which  was  presented 
ta  the  Department'a  report.  The  Depart- 
ment developed  many  of  the  projectiona  of 
industry  financial  performance  using  com- 
pany.speciflc  forecasting  models  '««^g«»«^ 
during  19M  with  assManoe  from  Jack  Ptei- 
cett  Associates.  Inc.  M  Chevy  C%ase.  Itary- 
land.  a  private  consultant.  Key  elements  of 
these  models  were  dcbcribed  ta  our  previous 
response  to  the  Subodmmlttee. 
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I  Prime  Minister  Ndm- 
19M  summit  Us  inl- 
lunlcatlona,  dec- 
iitlcal  and  forest 
'■  is  the  rtlmlnstlon  of 
ta  theee  sectors,  ta 
itly  hold  tatematlon- 


Quettlon  a.  What  Is  the  Administration 
doing  to  open  Jbpon's  mariwt  to  U.S.  car  ex- 
porto  such  as  opening  Japan's  "vehide  dis- 
tribution syMem"  and  allowing  "self-oertif i- 
oation  testtaw  to  show  compliance"  with 
Japan's  iimlmlisi  and  safety  stsndaids? 

Answer.  The  Admtaistratton  worked  doae- 
ly  with  the  MfllfrVehlde  Manufacturen 
Association  and  Its  member  companies 
during  IMl-M  to  oMata  Japaneee  Govern- 
ment approvii  of  a  self -eertificatldn  ap- 
tmaeh  toward  demonstrating  compliance 
with  Japanese  safety  and  noise  standards. 
The  Japanese  Government  responded  to  the 
va.  Industry's  proposal  ta  March  IMS  by 
announcing  several  changes  ta  Its  "type  des- 
ignatton"  vdiide  oertlfioation  procedures. 
AooonUng  to  the  Japaneee  Government, 
these  diaages  were  dwlgned  to  facilitate 
use  of  the  type  designation  system  by  for- 
eign manufkotoren. 

On  Deoember  SI.  1M4.  The  Japaneee  Mta- 
iatry  of  Transport  approved  the  firrt  type 
designatioa  appUoatio^  for  an  ^American  car 
imder  the  reriaed  ayitam.  U.S.  vehide  man- 
ufbeturen  are  currently  evaluating  the  new 
type  dedgnatiaD  system  to  determine  if  it  Is 
more  cost  efltetiw  than  (be  "^pe  notifica- 
tion'' ivocednres  they  generally  have  used 
to.  tttf  .BMt  Jftitna  .AanHpW.nitlan  .rifrnti 
to  obtata  Japanese  Govenunent  acceptance 
of  a  sdf -oettillcatlan  system  will  depend  on 
the  residts  of  the  UA  todustry's  present 
evaluatlan  of  the  revised  type  dedgnatkm 


lOJor  Japaneee  automobile  manufactur- 
en reportedly  do  not  aOow  thdr  dealen  to 
sell  unaffiliated  vehide  makes,  but  General 
Motors.  Ford.  Chrysler  and  American 
Moton  aU  have  an  estaUlshed  distribution 
systems  ta  Japan.  These  oonvanies  have 
not  asked  for  U.S.  Government  ssslstanoe  ta 
creating  alternative  distribution  systems 
there.  The  inability  to  use  the  distribution 
system  of  Japanese  manufacturen  may 
have  been  a  substantial  impediment  to  U.S. 
manufacturen  ta  the  past  (and  contrasts 
sharply  w1(h  tint  extent  to  which  Japanese 
manufacturen  were  able  to  uUlfase  the  exist- 
ing distribution  system  of  VS.  manufactur- 
en to  reach  VA.  ocmsunms).  However,  now 
that  XJA.  manufacturen  have  tavested  sub- 
stantial time  and  resources  ta  devdoping  an 
independent  dlstributicm  system  ta  Jspan. 
this  lack  of  aooem  is  no  \oagst  significant 
U.S.  auto  manufacturen  are  continuing  new 
marketing  approaches  ta  Japan  to  increase 
ssles  volmne  and  contata  their  distribution 


QuetHon  .4,  In  reply  to  question  10.  the 
Department  states  that  without  the  VRA, 
about  110.0M  auto  Jobs  would  be  lost  by 
1M7.  but  the  Department  believes  that  a 
"significant"  portton  of  the  loss  "could 
occur  throufh  employee  attrition"  which 
usually  msans  retirement  due  to  age  or 
health.  I  question  this,  because  the  loss  will 
be  due  to  a  redaction  of  l.I  million  units  of 
small  cars.  TO  achieve  that  reduction,  whole 
linea  and  idants  where  small  can  are  pro- 
duced would  probably  have  to  be  doeed.  I 
doubt  that  attrition  could  be  a  real  factor  ta 
such  dosurea.  Do  you  agree?  Please  explain. 
Also,  what  is  tlie  effect  of  a  loss  of  110,(W0 
Jobs  on  the  local  economy? 

Answer.  UjS.  Big  Four  vehide  msnufac- 
turen  currently  assemble  small  can  (sub- 
oompeet  and  small  specialty)  ta  toi  plants 
ta  the  United  States  and  ta  one  plant  ta 
Canada  Theae  VJ&.  facilities  are  located  ta 
seven  states  (Georgia,  nitaois,  Mkdiigan  (3). 
Missouri  (S).  New  Jerrey.  Ohio,  and  Wisoon- 
sta  (3)).  Indicating  a  fairiy  wide  geographi- 
cal dlspierslon  of  small  car  production.  Com- 


ponent production  for  these  sssembly 
plsnts  also  is  believed  to  be  spread  among 
several  states. 

If  VA.  small  car  produc^ton  fell  by  one 
million  units  due  to  removal  of  the  re- 
stratat  it  is  likely  that  oertata  small  car  as- 
sembly planto  would  dose  ss  producUon  was 
codsoUdated.  Component  plants,  particular- 
ly ta  the  Midwest  also  could  be  affected  se- 
riously. In  cases  where  entire  assembly 
planU  dosed.  maJor.layoffs  would  occur  and 
woricer  attrition  probably  would  not  be  an 
Important  factor  ta  softening  the  eoopomic 
effecu  on  worken  and  eommunities.  In 
otlier  instances,  particulariy  ta  componait 
and  material  supplying  tadustries,  worker 
attrition  could  be  a  significant  element  ta 
the  adjustment  process. 

Given  the  large  siie  of  the  auto  industry, 
worker  turnover  should  be  sufficient  to 
offset  anticipated  Job  looses  due  to  produc- 
tivity advances,  and  perhaps  to  offket  some 
layofffe  resulting  from  potential  dedlnes  ta 
;ROaIl  car  productkm  volume  during  the 
1565-87  period.  The  greatest  short-teim  em- 
ployment losses  and  burden  on  local  eoooo- 
Blea-would  be  fdt  ta  thoae  states  which  are 
most  dependent  on  smaD  car  production  and 
rdated  activities:  Mtehlgan.  Missouri.  Ohto. 
and  .Wlamosln.  Other  small  car  msmifaftur- 
tag  states  would  be  lem  affected  and  the  ad- 
justment process  would  be  somewhat  easier. 

QvesMon  S(a).  The  analysis  states  that 
Commerce  did  not  "spedfioally  assem  the 
effect  of  unrestrained  Japaneee  car  Imports 
on  the  U.8.  companies'  ability  to  meet  the 
Corporate  Average  Pud  Ewinnmy  (CAPS) 
standards."  Please  explata  uliy  «^"""ff"' 
did  not  mske  such  an  smi  isiiii  iil  If  the 
VRA  is  not  extended  and  as  the  analysis  es- 
timates. l.I  mllllan  units  of  small  can  are 
not  produced  domestically,  can  the  domes- 
tics meet  the  CAPE  or  use  "carryback"  cred- 
its without  severe  cutbacks  ta  productiaa  of 
inteimedlate  and  large  can  with  attendant 
lom  of  Jobs?  Is  that  factor  a  serkras  concern 
to  your  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. National  Hlgtoway  Itaffk  Safety  Ad- 
ministration (NBTSA),  has  principal  re- 
igwnslblHty  for  administering  tlie  Cotpotate 
Average  Pud  Economy  (CAPE)  standards. 
Because  of  NHTAS's  role  ta  this  program.  It 
alone  has  aooem  to  the  data  necessary  to 
perform  the  type  of  future.«tfented  analyiis 
suggested  ta  your  Fdwuary  19  letter.  For 
similar  reasons.  NHTBA  will  respond  direct- 
ly to  the  Subcommittee  on.posrihie  adminis- 
trative and  leglslattre  changea  to  the  CAPE 
program  (Questions  WM  and  5(b)Ul). 

Durtag  the  meparatkm  of  Its  analysis,  the 
D^Murtment  recognised  that  rtlminatiinn  of 
the  Japanese  vxpoxt  restraint  could  coaq^li- 
cate  the  efforts  of  UJB.  auto  manufacturen 
to  meet  future  CAPE  requirements.  Due  to 
the  post-lMl  shift  ta  consumer  demand 
back  toward  larger  vehldea.  full-line  U.S. 
producen  were  forced  to  carry  forward 
credits  earned  durtag  the  early  1980s  to 
comply  with  the  model  year  (MT)  19n 
CAFE  standard.  A  similar  dtuatlon  is  llkdy 
to  occur  with  respect  to  the  MT  19M  stand- 
ard. Thus,  separate  from  the  Imue  of  the 
Japanese  restratat  the  Administration  has 
become  Increadngly  aware  of  and  concNned 
about  the  possible  need  for  changes  ta  the 
CAFE  program. 

Question  Stb).  The  analysis  also 
that 

"While   Administntive   mechanisms 
available  to  red<ice  the  existing  27JI 
standard,  the  best  way  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems appean  to  be  legislative.  While  this  ap- 
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praaeb  Is  fuU  of  dIffieulUes  (Lc.  In 
dictai^  CAR  li  Mcn  m  Um  only  element  of 
the  AikntaiMtittpB's  enemr  poUey).  It  is  one 
we  mv  hkveToBuime  if  the  nstnlnt  to 
Ufted." 

(i)  Wss  the  Deportment  of  Tnnsportor 
ttaa.  (DOT)  snd  the  Natl90ol  HW>wsjr 
Tntnt  Safety  Attainistnttoa  (NHTSA). 
ffmwiH^  ncwdins  toh  statement?  What 
WIS  their  input? 

AMwer.  IHe  Dcportaant  did  not  consult 
MBTSA  or  other  aceneUS  wlthtai  the  De- 
poittiBDi  of  TtviMportatlon  ncsrdlnc  iU 
staffs  iriews  on  the  feastbiUty  of  modlfytnc 
the  CAR  program' throuch  aiknlnistrattfes 
or  Iritolstlm  action.  The  CATC  languaie 
dted  on  page  two  of  your  February  19  letter 
was  Intended  only  to  alert  senior  AiknlnlB- 
trmtlon  otfldali  to  the  range  of  options 
avaflabie  to  modify  sylsttnc  CAFE  stand- 
ard. At  this  stace.  the  AAnlnlstratlon  has 
not  ■■^'■"y  iliii  lilnni  regarding  the  future 
of  the  CAR  protram. 

QutUUnu  SfMt  and  StbHit  See  respooae 

to  Ma). 

.     QaesMo*  SfbHa.  U  both  adminlstraUTe 

'and  legMatlve  measures  are  not  "available." 

or  If  the  are  not  "available"  in  a  timely 

fashion,  should  the  VRA  be  ended? 

ABBWcr.  The  AdmlnlstraUon  believes  that 
UJBl  OovemBBent  decisions  regarding  the 
TspaiMts  export  restraint  and  the  CAR 
program  should  be  made  on  the  merlU  of 
eadt  tone.  While  the  restraint  dedson 
could  affect  CAVS  complianoe  to  a  major 
ilmiiii  the  nasrwia  for  f^mM""'"t  or  remov- 
ing thf  restraint  have  little  to  do  with  the 
Tttit«"~*«  energy  poUey  objectives  on  which 
the  CAPS  program  Is  baaed.  ConsequenUy. 
the  AAalnMratlon  doca  not  believe  that  the 
pbUcy  i*r'''**"'  on  either  issue  should  be 
linked  automatlrally  or  direcUy  to  the 
policy  outcome  on  the  other. 

Qmntitm  S(b)v.  If  a  firm  does  not  meet 
the  CA^  what  will  be  the  effect  on  future 
capital  Invcatment  and  KStD  ^pending 
whlefa  is  tasfntlsl  to  developing  new  prod- 
ucts, modemlitng  fadlitica.  and  Increasing 
productivity? 

AiMwer.  To  the  extent  that  ellmlnatton  of 
the  Tspanraf  export  restraint  reduces  the 
abUtty  of  VA  producers  to  comply  with 
poat-MT  1M4  CAFK  standards,  future  do- 
lifstlr  iiMlustry  profltabOlty  would  be  af- 
fected advcrady.  The  potential  decline  In 
pibau  attributable  to  the  CAFE  progam 
would  result  from  lower  i»oflts  on  small 
ears  as  prtoas  were  reduced,  on  large  cars  as 
production  vtiumes  were  cut.  and  on  total 
VS.  operations  If  fineo  had  to  be  paid  due 
to  Ti— ip*"r  noacompUanee  with  the  Biergy 
Fdney  and  Coraervatlao  Act  <EPCA).  Civil 
ITT^'M—  for  noncompliance  with  the  EPCA 
amount  to  $5  per  vehicle  produced  for  each 
0.1  mile  per  gallon  (mpg)  a  manufacturer 
fans  below  the  standard.  Based  on  19M  pro- 
duction levels,  such  fines  would  total  $370 
mimon  tar  each  1.0  mpg  that  the  X3A  Big 
Three  mamifacturers  fdl  below  the  MT 
1985  standard  if  CA^  credlte  were  not 
available  to  cover  shortfalls.  If  such  short- 
falls were  large,  the  impact  ofCAR  regula- 
tioiH  on  the  donweHc  industry's  profitabil- 
ity could  be  substantial,  reducing  the  DwS. 
companies'  ability  to  fund  necessary  capital 
Investmentt  and  R*D  spending  from  Inter- 
nal sources. 

QacsHon  &  The  Department's  analysis 
"did  not"  ssnmir  a  "price  war*  as  a  result  of 
endlw  the  VRA.  However,  it  states  that  it  is 
"Ukely  that  consumer  prices  for  Japanese 
ears  wOl  dedlne  "absent  VRA.  "if  only  as  a 
result  of  the  elimination  of  additional  mark- 
ups" "if  only  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
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of  siMH*""*'  markups"  by  dsalen.  The 
extent  of  such  a  reduction  "easily  oould  in- 
crease" Japancae  car  sales  lev^  that  you 
fotecMt.  What  would  be  the  Increase?  What 
will  be  the  Impact  of  such  aa  Inerease  on 
Jobs.  piotHs.  and  CAFS  for  the  domestlp  in- 
diHtry?  Does  the  DupsHmmit  doubt  that  a 
price  war  *ill  result? 

Answer.  The  Departasent  did  not  assume 
a  prloa  war  between  Japanese  produoera  fol- 
lowing removal  of  the  restraint  for  several 
reasona.  Vlrst.  the  Department  believes  that 
elimination  of  existing  restraint-induced 
dealer  premlunw  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  support  the  level  of  additional  Japaneae 
car  salea  forecasted  In  IU  restraint  analysis. 
Further  price  cuts.  whUe  possible,  would  not 
be  necessary  and  might  not  increaae  Japa- 
neae ear  salea  to  the  same  degree  as  the  ini- 
tial price  reductions. 

In  addition.  It  Is  unlikely  that  small  Japa- 
neee  produoen.  despite  their  Interest  |n  ex- 
panding VA  market  share,  would  be  able  to 
afford  a  prolonged  price  war  with  the 
larger,  and  financially  stronger.  Japanese 
firms  already  repreeented  in  the  UjS. 
market  Olven  Ukdy  pent-up  demand  for 
Japaneee  j^roducts  In  the  first  1-2  years  fol- 
lowing eBmlnation  of  the  restratait,  major 
salea  increases  for  both  smaU  and  large  Jap- 
anese manufacturers  could  occur  without 
oaassive  price  reductions. 

If  a  sustained  price  war  on  Japaneee  can 
did  occur.  VA  consumers  presumaldy  would 
Increase  their  purchsam  of  Japaneee  cars 
beyond  the  levels  estimated  in  the  Depart- 
ment's aitalysis.  Because  it  is  virtually  im- 
poasible  to  predict  how  VA  manufacturers 
would  respond  to  this  kind  of  severe  chal- 
lenge, or  the  scope  of  any  price  war  (only 
subcompacU  affected  or  larger  cars  ss  weU). 
we  are  not  able  to  provide  valid  estimates  of 
the  potential  sales,  profit.  CAFE  or  employ- 
ment effecU  of  a  prolonged  price  war  sce- 
nario. 

Queattom  7.  The  analysis  states.' 

"It  should  be  emphaslaed  that  the  Depart- 
ment's forecast  analysis  assumea  constant 
real  average  variable  profits.  In  an  unre- 
strained market,  where  higher  imports  pri- 
marily reduce  VA  small  car  volume,  aver- 
age smaU  ear  vartaUe  profit  margins  can  be 
expected  to  drop.  Thus,  the  resultant  de- 
cline In  domestic  companies'  earnings  prob- 
ably would  be  more  severe  than  the  model 
forecasts.  In  addition,  companies  whose 
sales  are  primarily  in  the  small  car  segment 
would  be  affected  even  more  adversely  in 
theae  circumstances." 

How  much  "more  severe"  would  they  be? 
Which  companies  "would  be  affected  even 
more  adversely?"  What  would  be  the  result? 

Answer.  The  Department's  forecast  as- 
sumes linear  revenue  aiKl  variable  cost 
curves  for  VM.  auto  manufactdters.  This 
technique,  which  Is  widely  used  in  linear 
break-even  studies,  produces  constant  aver- 
age variable  profits  (although  average  vari- 
able prof  IU  in  the  Department's  model  vary 
according  to  car  siae  clam).  Most  manufac- 
turing companlfe  actually  have  nonlinear 
revenue  and  cost  curves.  Neither  the  De- 
partment nor  outside  iiulustry  observers 
have  a  way  of  estimating  the  degree  to 
which  unit  variable  profits  change  with 
output  The  principal  drawback  of  the 
linear  method  Is  that  it  becomes  Um  accu- 
rate at  the  extreme  low  and  high  ends  of 
production  ranges.  Since  the  Department's 
analysis  focuses  primarily  on  output  ranges 
between  the  two  extremes,  our  resulta 
should  be  reasonable  trend  Indicators. 

The  Department's  aiuOysls  states  that 
VS.  auto  companies  whose  sales  are  primer- 
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QHStMoM  IL  Can  the  VA  Mttmd  a  $7  bil- 
lion or  greater  Increaae  In  our  trade  defldt 
with  Japan,  particularly  If  there  Is  no  end  In 
sight  nnrfV^^^K  such  Increases?  Please'ex- 
plain. 

Answer.  The  t7  bilUon  catlmata  dted  in 
our  analysis  referred  to  the  potential  in- 
crease Innhe  19«7  VA  Import  bill  from 
y1'n*'^*'~*  of  the  Japaneee  auto  export  re- 
straim.  We  do  not  believe  that  audi  an  esU- 
raate  will  be  totally  additive  to  dther  our 
overall  trade  deficit  or  that  with  JaMB-  U 
the  export  reatraint  Is  ellmlnatad.  tUI  *iU 
result  In  a  greater  demand  for  yen  to  cover 
increased  VA  purchaaes  of  Japaneae  cars. 
VA  doUaa  wiU  be  uaed  by  the  VA  distrib- 
utors of  Japaneae  e^rs  to  purchaae  the  yen. 
This  outflow  of  dollars  and  increaaed 
demand  for  y«i  will.  In  Isolation,  cauae  the 
dollar  to  weaken  and  the  yen  to  strengthen. 
This  will  make  VA  products  more  attrac- 
tive to  Japaneee  consumers  and  make  Japa- 
neee exports  more  expensive  and  thus  lam 
attractive  to  VA  consumers.  Since  the 
exact  magnitude  of  theee  changes  In  curren- 
cy valuea  cannot  be  predicted,  we  cannot 
forecast  the  net  effect  on  our  overall  trade 
defidt 

We  are  very  concerned  about  our  trade 
defidt  with  Japan  and  are  irorklng  hard  to 
reduce  It  We  believe  that  the  trade  defidt 
should  be  reduced  through  Increased  U^ 
exports  to  Japan,  rather  than  through  limi- 
tations on  Japaneae  exports  to  the  United 
SUtes.  To'  this  end.  we  are  pursuing  vigor- 
ously new  market  access  measures  with  the 
Japanese.  We  have  been  disappointed  by 
the  results  to  date  and  believe  more  can  and 
must  be  done  by  the  Japaneae  Oovemment 
to  improve  our  aocem  to  the  Japanese  mar- 
ketplace. 

QueatUm  9.  When  will  the  Administration 
Inform  the  Subcommittee  of  iU  deeWon  on 
the  VRA?  After  preparing  the  restraint 
analysis,  what  Is  your  recommendation  con- 
cerning the  VRA? 

Answer.  On  Mardi  1,  President  Reagan 
announced  that  the  Administration  would 
not  request  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  to 
extend  IU  restraint  on  car  exporU  beyond 
March  SI.  19W. 

The  Cabinet  Council  on  Commerce  and 
Trade  and  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  met 
on  February  19  to  diaeuM  the  restraint 
Issue.  A  Cabinet  Council  recommendation 
on  the  VA  Oovemment's  handling  of  the 
matter  subsequently  was  forwarded  to  Presi- 
dent Reaganr  for  consideration.  The  Depart- 
ment's analysis  of  the  Japanese  restraint 
was  designed  to  provide  an  objective  evalua- 
tion of  the  issue,  but  did  not  contain  any 
recommendations. 

QvesHon  10.  Pursuant  to  section  13(b)  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Ouarantee 
Act  of  1979.  your  Department  provided  to 
the  Subcommittee  a  copy  of  "The  U.S. 
Automobile  Industry.  1983."  sn  annual  as- 
sessment of  the  state  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. However,  the  report  was  approved 
by  you  on  January  11.  1985.  Please  explain 
why  the  report  was  not  released  until  now. 
If  there  were  printer  delays,  please  explain 
them.  Also,  please  explain  why  copies  could 
not  have  been  transmitted  to  Congrem  early 
In  January,  even  though  multiple  copies 
from  the  printers  may  not  have  been  avail- 
able.. 

Answer.  The  Department  generally  does 
not  release  copies  of  reporU  It  prepares 
until  a  final  version  is  available.  Because  the 
Executive  Branch's  annual  report  on  the 
VS.  auto  Industry  is  transmitted  to  all 
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Qm^Mom  n.  I  undemtand  that  the  VRA 
doea  not  cover  Japaiitae  vehldas  shipped  to 
Ouaoi.  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Itust 
Territories.  ReportckUy.  a  large  nuaabcr  of 
Japanese  vehicles;  are 
through  theae  arsis  and  are  not 
counted  against  tiMjrearly  VRA  totaL  I  also 
understand  tiiat  yoar  department  moalters 
theee  shipments.  Please  exidain  irlir  the 
VRA  dpea  not  covet  theee  vehldaa.  Fleaae 
provide  a  table  ahowlng  these  shlpntffito  for 
the  period  of  the  VIlA  and  indicate  how  and 
to  wliat  extent  theae  vehidea  are  slilpiisd  to 
the  continental  UAiAre  theae  ahlpmsnlaln- 
creaaing?  If  ao.  srhy?  Has  this  loopiiole  been 
dlsnissfrt  with  the  Jspaneae?  -  What  has 
been  the  result? 

Answer.  The  Japatiese  automobile  export 
restraint  doea  not  cbver  shIpmenU  of  vehi- 
cles to  Guam,  the  virgin  Uands.  and  the 
Trust  Territories  si»ce  these  areas  lie  out- 
side of  UjB.  Oistnswa  territory.  In  ooatrast 
ShIpmenU  to  PueMo  Rico,  irtiieh  IMa 
within  VA  Customi  territory,  are  included 
under  a  aeparate  reatraint  measure. 

We  believe  that '  Japanese  ear  ezporU 
which  enter  the  UnSed  Statea  aa  tranasblp- 
menU  from  VA  protectorates  or  third 
countries  have  incriued  as  a  reault  of  the 
busineas  activltiea  ot  independent  diatiibn- 
tors.  The  problem  hOs  been  raiaed  wUh  Jap- 
aneee Government  af fidals  on  at  least  two 
occasions  UntH  recently.  exporU  of  Japa- 
nese cars  arriving  from  VA  protaetoratea 
and  third  country  dorU  acoaunted  for  lem 
than  10.000  uniu  aabually.  The  table  below 
preeenU  annual  da»  on  the  siae  of  theee 
sliipmenU  sinoe  th^ 
export  restraint  begiiL 

VA  imports  of  /^aaese  can  and  oeiu 
MroMflA  third  coalUriet  and  VA  yrotee- 
toratet*  1 

I  PMtt 

1st  restraint  year  (AmU  t981-Mareh 
1983) ; 0 

3nd  restraint  year  (April  1082-Mareh 
1983) 3.178 

Srd  restraint  year  (Agiril  1983-BCarch 
1984) ^ 9494 

4th  restraint  year  XAprll  1984-De- 

cemberl984) ; 30.334 

■  D«u  sre  baaed  oa  dstc  of  espott  fNm  Japan, 

and  thus  are  iaeompicte  due  to  tas  ttee  (or  thl^ 

menu  in  tranaits 

Question  12. 1  not^  that  your  department 
shares  my  doubU  that  the  Japanese  would 
constrain  exporU  to!  the  VA  If  the  VRA  Is 
ended.  Should  that  ^ocur.  however,  what  If 
any,  antitrust  proUelns  might  arise? 

Answer.  We  undmstand  that  VA  anti- 
trust problems  coulf  arise  If  the  Japaneae 
Oovemment  aoughti  to  restrain  exporU  to 
the  United  Statea  ih  an  informal  manner. 
We  suggest  that  the  Subcommittee  cootact 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  If  It  would 
like  a  more  comidete  analysis  of  this  Issue. 
CouRcn.  or  Etoaomc  AsviaBta, 
Waahiit9ton,pC.  Janwary  24.  mi. 
To:  The  Trade  PoUcf  Review  Oroup. 
From:  William  A.  MUlDsnen. 
Subject:    EffecU    of   Voluntary    Reatraint 
Agreement. 

ImaoDucnoa 

This  memorandunf  reporU  the  reaulU  of 
the  CEA  analysis  of ;  the  effecU  on  the  VA 
automobile  maricet  pf  the  Japaneae  volun- 
tary restraint  agreei^ent  (VRA)  on  automo- 


bile eaporta.  Becaaae  dianges  in  tanporU  of 
Japanese  small  can  would  affect  the 
««—»—««*  Uk  VA  small  can  and  thua  the  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  (CAFKl  of 
VA  manufacturers,  the  analysis  also  exam- 
ined the  effecU  of  VA  CAFB  regulatiana 
on  the  autMBOttve  market  and  the  Interac- 
tion of  the  VHA  and  tlie  CAPS  regulations. 
We  ■»»w»»««*^  the  effecU  of  changes  in 
tlieae  two  polidea  on  the  following  economic 


Priees  of  UjS.  and  Japanese  autombHea. 

autoaM>l>ile  production  and  UdS. 
I  of  Jspaneae  automobUea. 
New-car  averaoe  fuel  economy  for  VA 
can  and  for  VA  and  fordgn  can  combined. 
Automotive  Industry  employmeat  indud- 
ing  jobs  in  aasemUy.  parU  production,  ma- 
terials supply,  and  ports. 
Consumer  welfarv  and  UJS.  and  foreign 

The  analysia  Is  a  comparative  statistics 
analysis  itrrigT**^  to  slmulst*  the  effecU  of 
alternative  VRA  and  CAFE  polidea.  It  Is 
baaed  on  1984  market  conditions.  Including 
both  maenecooomic  conditions  and  product 
offerings  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufac- 
turers, except  that  UJS.  assemblies  of  Jap- 
automobiles  are  assunted  in  the  base- 
scenario  to  Increase  to  their  expected 
1985  levels. 

The  analysis  thus  Isolates  the  effecU  of 
the  poUdes  considered,  but  It  is  not  a  fore- 
cast of  the  changes  in  the  market  that 
would  take  place  in  the  future.  Actual 
future  chuges  wOl  depend  not  only  on 
cJi^nfM  in  theae  two  pcdides  but  also  on  a 
host  of  other  changes  In  demand  and  supply 
conditions  not  expUdUy  incorporated  in  the 
analysia.  However  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  restilcUve  effect  of  a  quoU  of  1.85 
mnilan  Japaneae  exporU  Increases  ss  the 
UdS.  economy  grows.  Hence  to  the  extent 
that  VA  growth  is  anticipated,  the  quoU 
would  have  to  be  Increased  to  maintain  the 
same  level  of  restrictive  effecU  on  the  totsl 
market 

MXTHOD  or  AKALTSIS 

Marlcet  Segmentation:  The  CEA  auto 
Am»nA  model  used  in  the  analysis  incori>o- 
rates  five  market  segments,  two  Japanese 
snd  three  damcstlc.  baaed  on  standard  in- 
dustry daasificattons  of  car  linea: 

The  Japaneae  and  U.8.  Basic  Small  car 
segmenU  Indude  regular  mlnlcompacU 
(Tercel.  CIvie)  and  regular  subcompacU 
(Escort  Cavalier.  Sentra.  Corolla).  These 
are  the  lea  expensive  smaU  cars. 

The  Japanese  and  UJS.  Luxuary  Small  car 
segmenU  Indude  vedalty  subcompacU 
(Camaro.  Mustang.  Prelude.  RX7)  as  well  as 
compacU  (Rdlant  K,  Tempo,  Accord. 
Stanxa).  Theae  are  the  more  expensive  small 


The  VA  Large  car  segment  Includes  Inter- 
mediate and  full  siae  can  (Cutlass,  full-slae 
Chcvndet,  Ford  LTD). 

In  the  demaiMl  analysis,  European  can 
(about  five  percent  of  the  market)  are  in- 
duded  In  the  "domestic"  segmenU.  They 
are  included  with  Japanese  Imports  In  the 
falnilations  of  eooiumilc  welfare  changes 
and  auto  Industry  employment  changes. 

Consumer  Demand:  On  the  demand  side, 
the  model  taoorporates  the  best  available  In- 
formation alMMit  the  responses  of  oonsumen 
to  price  changes  In  each  market  segment. 
The  demand  elastidties  used  In  the  snalysis 
are  di^layed  in  Table  1.  The  overall  price 
elaatidty  of  '**™*'v<  In  the  model  Is  —1. 
Martlet  demand  elastidties  are  highest  for 
the  smaller  can  and  lowest  for  the  larger 
cars.  The  model  thus  accounU  for  the  great- 
er respondvenem  of  consumen   to  price 


changee  on  basle  sman  cars,  and  their  1 
responsivenem  to  price  changee  on 
luxurious  aDaller  caia.  and  alao  takm  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  UA— Jap- 
apeae  competition  In  the  large  car  aegment 
The  croH  price  rtastldtiss  take  into  account 
substitutibillty  both  among  siae  rlamfs  and 
between  Japaneae  and  domestic  cars.  The 
elsstidties  and  cram  elastidties  satiaf y  tech- 
nical conditions  of  Internal  consistency. 

Producer  Wesponst:  The  responsts  of  VA 
and  Japaneae  manufacturen  to  changea  in 
policy  camiot  be  predicted  with  certaldty. 
As  indicated  In  table  1,  we  have  msumed 
supply  elastfcJltiea  of  3.0  for  Jspaneae  Im- 
porU  and  VA  production  and  a  simply  elas- 
ticity of  1.0  for  U.&  sssemblies  of  Japanese 
automoliiles.  The  3.0  supply  elasticity  as- 
sumption implies  that  manufacturen  re- 
spond to  a  demand  change  by  rhmfiny 
both  price  aiMl  quantity,  but  that  the  per- 
centage diange  In  quantity  Is  twice  ss  great 
as  the  percentage  change  in  price.  This 
supply  elastidty.  in  conjunction  with  the 
demand  elastidties  In  Tlsble  1.  is  also  con- 
sistent with  fstlmatfs  that  the  Japaneae 
manufacturing  coat  advantage  on  small  can 
Is  on  the  order  of  83,800  at  cnirent  levels  of 
output  and  that  the  effect  of  the  VRA  Is  to 
increaae  the  price  of  Japaneee  can  by  about 
81.300. 

The  estimated  effecU  of  the  VRA  on  Im- 
ports, domestic  production,  and  prices 
depend  critically  on  the  elastidty  of  supply. 
If  the  actual  supiriy  dastidty  for  Imports  Is 
larger  than  3.0.  then  Japaneee  producen 
would  respond  to  sn  elimination  of  the  VRA 
with  larger  price  reductions  imd  greater 
volume  increaaee  than  shown  In  our  analy- 
sis. Thus,  our  estimate  of  the  increase  In  Im- 
porU  without  the  VRA  would  be  understat- 
ed. Further,  if  the  actual  supply  elastkdty  of 
domestic  production  is  larger  than  8.0,  then 
domestic  manufacturen  would  remond  to 
an  elimination  of  the  VRA  with  smsller 
price  reductions  and  larger  output  reduc- 
tions than  shown  in  our  analyaU.  To  cheek 
the  sensitivity  of  the  simulations  to  supply 
elastidties,  we  also  performed  an  alternative 
set  of  computations  using  sssumed  supply 
elsstidties  of  4.0  for  boUi  Japanese  imporU 
and  U  A  production. 

By  the  tsoA  of  1984.  Honda's  smrmblifi  of 
Accords  In  IU  Ohio  plant  had  reached  about 
135,000  uniU  per  year.  It  and  several  other 
compuiles  pisn  to  add  substantially  to  U.8. 
assembly  capadty  In  the  next  few  years.  In 
addition,  Maada  is  expected  to  import  50,000 
GLCi  per  year  from  Mexico  beginning  in 
1987.  Table  3  divlays  current  and  ptamned 
future  capadty  for  U.S.  aasemMy  of  Japa- 
nese automobiles,  based  on  msnufacturen 
announcements.  We  sssumed  300,000  assem- 
blies in  the  base  case,  somewhat  less  than 
expected  1985  capadty  of  375.000  units,  and 
an  elastidty  of  supply  of  1.0.  Thus  the  anal- 
ysis captures  short-run  responses  to  changes 
In  msrket  prices  but  does  not  incorporate 
changes  in  assembly  capadty  plans  in  re- 
sponse to  VRA  or  CAR  changes. 

Employment  Effects:  EffecU  on  automo- 
tive industry  employment  were  estimated 
using  cars-per-Job  multipliers,  shown  in 
Table  1.  for  the  three  classes  of  domestic 
cars,  UJS.  assemblies  of  Jspanese  cars,  and 
imports.  These  fscton  capture  the  employ- 
ment effecU  on  assemblers,  first  and  second 
tier  parU  suppliers,  and  materials  suppliers. 
The  factor  for  imporU  captures  the  effect 
on  port  employment. 

In  the  long  run.  any  effecU  on  total  em- 
ployment in  the  economy  of  a  change  in 
VRA  or  CAFE  regulations  would  likely  be 
negligible.  Worken  released  from  automo- 
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tlve  tndiHtrtn  eventuaUy  wouM  be  abMrlMd 
to  other  IndiHtriei.  Aubaaottve  taduetry 
Bt  diante  Tatlmr***  ut  noneUw- 
of  Interat  becouM  Uwy  tadloite  the 
of  adJuMment  Uwohred  acd  bo- 
BMtlve  votken  ire  »  highly  «M- 

ble  eoMtttaeney  group- 

OofHunier  sad  nodueer  Welfare  Iff eetc 

to   wMMiiioen   were  eetftnotod   by 

Id  fWMi—'— '  aunihie.  Chaagee  In 

_   o(  iluiiifUr  and  f orelgii  produeefa 

were  n^*— ***^  by  diaagee  In  produeer  aur- 


The  overall  balance  of 
trade  dependa  largely  on  mac- 
nndMoai  and  little.  If  at  all.  on 
In  Indhrldual  produet  marketa. 
ThuB.  an  Iwrnair  In  autamobOe  imports  fol- 
lowing a  UfUiw  of  the  VRA  would  cauae  the 
ikjlhu  lu  ihiiacirlBtf  \n  rnniigh  nthrr  thYg- 
equal.  to  oOmC  the  Increaaed  automotive 
tanporto  with  increaaed  ezporU  and  reduced 
koporta  of  other  goodi  and  aervloea. 

CAVB  Regulatlona:  In  order  to  eatimate 
«he  tarteraetlaa  of  the  VRA  and  CAFB  regu- 
latteiH.an  ritanliMtten  of  the  VRA  was  ana- 
lysBd  under  two  altcmatJve  assumptions 
about  the  CAVC  regulattaic 

1.  CAIV  ataadardi  are  rdazed  suffldently 
to  bo  nan-Mndh^  This  lawlies  that  XJB. 


tnr  greater  ipulslliatlon  In 
largecarsL  

i.  CAR  Rgulatlons  are  eontlnued.  VJS. 
manutaotarers  reprice  their  can  so  as  to 
I  a  maifest  arix  yMding  a  fleet  aver- 
!  of  M.0  mpg.  The  actual  fleet  average  for 
the  asodW  year  1M4  Jomestte  can  was  96  J 
mpc  even  thowh  current  legulattens  speci- 
fy a  CAFS  standard  of  27.0  mpg  fOr  model 
year  19M  and  ST-S  mpg  for  saodel  year  198ft 
and  thereafter.  General  If  oton  and  Ford 
are  not  mrntlgg  the  statidard.  but  they  have 
ooavlled  wHh  the  law  by  carrying  forward 
credlU  earned  la  prevtous  yean  and  borrow- 
■hm  credits  tntu  future  production.  Al- 
though this  scenario  captures  some  of  the 
effect  of  thf  CAFB  regulation.  It  underesU- 
the  fun  effect  of  the  19M  or  19«8 
barring  market  Improvenents  in 
the  fuel  economy  of  wwdflc  car  nlamra 

Initial  CoadltlaiH:  The  tailtial  conditions 
used  ss  abase  case  scenario  are  displayed  in 
TkUe  3.  aloiw  with  actual  conditions  in 
model  year  IMt.  We  have  assumed  that 
demand  and  sivply  condltlOHS  klentlcal  to 
actual  model  year  1M4  condltfcina.  except 
fw  importa  and  VA  sssemhllfs  of  Japanese 
antomobflea.  Decauae  the  VRA  year  begins 
in  April,  actual  model  year  importa  may  not 
exactly  match  the  <|uota  level:  we  have  as- 
suBWd  model  year  Importa  of  1.85  million 
rather  than  the  actual  1.88S  mllUon  unlta 
that  were  hnported  in  model  year  198S. 
were  117.000  for 


year  1984  and  1M.000  for  calendar  year 
1884.  In  the  analysis,  we  assumed  total  as- 
saaibltas  of  881.800  units,  consistent  with 
188S  capacity  plans  displayed  in  Table  3. 
Thia  rasulta  In  an  increased  supply  of 
144.080  VS.  assembled  Japaneae  automo- 
bUm  over  modd  year  1984  salea. 

aaaoLTS  or  tmx  axaltsu 

Tablea  4  and  ft  display  the  reoulta  of  the 
goaiyala.  atr— '"g  respectively  that  CAR 
standards  are  relaxed  so  m  to  be  nonbinding 
and  that  domestic  maaufaeturen  reprloe 
their  small  and  larpe  can  so  as  to  achieve  a 
domestic  flsM  average  of  88.0  mpg. 

Scenario  1— VRA  TOminat<id.  Cafe  Regu- 
latten  Nonbinding:  Table  4  showi  Japaneae 
Importa  about  880.080  unlta  higher  and  VS. 
smnmhllM  about  88.000  unlta  lower  than 
the  base  ease.  PrloM  of  Japanese  Importa 
fUI  about  liaoo.  VS.  produoen  k>ae  about 
840.800  salea.  800.000  aaaU  can  and  40.000 
large  ears.  Prieas  of  UjB.  small  can  decrease 
by  about  8880.  while  prtom  of  n.8.  large  can 
are  virtually  unrhariged.  The  Japaneae 
share  of  the  market  lacrsases  from  18.3  per- 
oeat  to  38.3peroeBt  In  this  scenario. 

In  this  scenario,  the  elimination  of  the 
VRA  increasM  the  supply  of  Japaneae  can 
pnd  dejrwpes  pptom  vq4  nMo.of  VS.  JPWU 
cars,  but  has  a  much  more  modest  effect  on 
the  large  car  market.  The  VS.  fleet  average 
fud  economy  fklla.  but  only  by  0.1  mpg.  to 
38.3  mpg.  DscauM  the  increase  in  sales  of 
Japanfw  anaU  can  is  greater  than  the  de- 
creaae  in  salm  at  VS.  small  cars,  the  aver- 
age mpg  of  an  can  sold  increases  0.4  mpg, 
from  38:7  to  37.1  mpg. 

Couumen  gain  about  $4.1  bBUon  in  this 
soeimrio.  $3.0  biUlon  on  Japanese  can  and 
$1.1  billion  on  U.8.  cars.  UJB.  producen  lose 
$1.1  bauon  in  earnings,  eighty  percent  of 
which  is  lower  — rwiwf  on  smaU  cars.  Sam- 
iapi  of  foreign  produoen  fall  by  $3.3  billion. 
98  percent  of  whtefa  is  borne  by  Japanese 
producers.  a.&  automotive  industry  em- 
Irioyment  is  about  30.000  lower.  Consumer 
!nln  to  about  $138,000  per  autonootive  Job  re- 
duced. 

TO  check  the  sensittvlty  of  the  resulta  to 
the  supply  elasticity  assiwnption.  we  per- 
formed alternative  stmulatlons  setting  the 
supply  elasticities  of  Japaneae  importa  and 
U.&  production  equal  to  4.0.  rather  than 
2.0.  This  alternative  aasimiptfain  resulta  In  a 
price  reduction  for  Japaneae  can  of  about 
$1800.  and  an  increase  in  Importa  of  980.000 
units.  Total  production  of  n.8.  can  falls  by 
4M.000  units,  and  prices  of  VS.  smaU  can 
fall  by  about  $300.  Compared  to  the  resulta 
reported  in  Table  4.  the  inersaae  in  Japa- 
nese Importa  is  about  40  percent  greater  and 
the  reduction  in  VS.  output  almost  twice  as 
great 

TMl£  l-PMMKTEIB USED M THE  ANM.YS6 


Scenario  3— VRA  miminaT^yl.  VS.  Fleet 
mpg  Increases  to  38.0:  Table  5  shows  Japa- 
neee  importa  about  830.000  unlta  higher  and 
U.8.  aammblies  about  38.000  unlta  lower 


•-» 


itak 


than  the  base  ease  In  this  soenaria  Mfsw  of 
Japaneae  tanporta  faO  about  $1800  fbF'basIc 
■nail  can  and  $1100  for  luxury  saiall  cars. 
To  shift  market  mix  from  large  to  small 
cars,  and  to  respond  to  the  Increased  supply 
of  Japaneae  cars,  VS.  produoen  reduce 
prices  of  basic  small  can  by  about  $1,000 
and  prtom  of  luxury  miiall  can  by  about 
$800.  whOe  Increasing  large  car  pricm 
aearty  $808.  Salm  of  UJB.  basic  amaU  can  In- 
ersase  by  about  880.008  unlta.  while  salm  of 
U.8.  luxury  small  can  and  large  oan  de- 
crease by  30.000  and  530,000  unlta  reapeo- 
tlvely.  offsetting  the  Increase  In  small  car 
salea.  The  Japaneae  share  of  the  market  In- 
ereaam  from  18.3  percent  to  35.1  percent  in 
this  scenario. 

In  this  scenario  UJB.  manufacturen  re- 
price their  can  to  shift  sales  from  large  to 
small  can  In  the  fOoe  of  incraased  supplies 
of  Japaneae  imports,  inttaasing  the  awerage 
fuel  economy  of  the  U^B.  fleet  from  35J 
mpg  to  88i>  mpg.  Average  fuel  economy  of 
all  can  aold  tncreasm  from  88.7  amg  to  37.8 
mpg.  an  increase  of  0.8  mpg.  refleetlag  both 
the  lacrease  in  Japaaeae  small  car  satas  and 
-the  8.7  mprteereaae  In  U  A  Heetfnet  econo- 
my. 

Consumen  gain  about  $8.7  bmioB  In  this 
scenario.  $3.3  bilUon  on  Japaneae  ears.  In 
the  VS.  car  market,  oonsumen  gain  $3.4  bil- 
lion in  the  smaU  car  segmenta  but  lose  $1.9 
billion  from  the  increase  In  large  car  pricea. 
for  a  net  gain  of  $0.5  bUUon  on  UA  ears. 

This  scenario  also  shows  VS.  producer 
eaminga  falling  by  $1.5  bOllan.  SauUl  car 
earnings  faU  bg  $3.1  bilUon.  but  large  car 
ff^jri*^r  increaae  by  $1.8  bmion.  Foreign 
producer  earnings  are  also  lower  than  In  the 
base  case,  by  about  $3J  billion.  UjB.  auto- 
motive industry  employment  is  about  11.000 
lower.  Consumen  gain  about  $398,000  per 
automobile  job  reduced. 

To  check  the  sensiUvity  of  the  rCsulta  of 
this  scenario  to  the  supply  elasticity  as- 
sumption, we  Bgaln  performed  alternative 
T<«»iii>H«M  setting  the  supply  elasticities  of 
Japaneae  impcnts  and  UJB.  production  equal 
to  4.0,  rather  than  XO.  This  alternative  as- 
sumption resulta  in  a  price  reduction  of 
about  $1J00  for  Japaneae  basic  small  can 
and  $1,500  for  Japaneae  luxury  small  cars, 
and  an  Increase  in  importa  of  840,000  units. 
TUs  increase  is  about  35  percent  greater 
than  that  shown  in  Table  5.  Sates  of  U.8. 
basic  small  can  Increase  by  540,000  unlta 
and  pricm  fall  by  about  $1,100  per  unit, 
roughly  equal  to  the  amounta  shown  in 
Table  5.  but  a  great«-  reduction  in  large  car 
salm  resulta  In  a  net  lorn  of  130,000  VS. 
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jATunm  OovBunainr  "EznuuL  Bcxwomc 
"  Tm  UjS.  aomumm'B  As- 
or  Tasn  IiipuimT*Tio>  an 
Impact.  OctoHBlMt 

4TtMjmiliI  TO  OUBTIOK  1 
tJRIOOOCTIOli 

This  report  mmmm  Jmpui's  liiipl«nient»- 
tlon  to  date  of  cammltmenta  oontaloed  In 
nve  aeu  of  "external  eoanamlc  measuret" 
whleh  the  Japanew  Oovcmment  haa  an- 
nouneed  over  the  paat  three  yean,  and  eval- 
uates the  taBpact  of  those  eommltmenta  as 
market  openinc  niaaiiirra 

The  report  dlscussw  Japan's  comralt- 
ments  in  the  context  of  the  markets  or  sec- 
tors they  were  intended  to  llberallK.  The 
description-  of  Japanees  Hberalintlon  com- 
mitments Is  divided  into  three  parts  for 
each  market  First,  we  identify  the  market 
opminc  oonunltments  that  were  contained 
in  each  trade  initiative.  Second,  we  describe 
the  implementation  to  date  of  those  com- 
mitments. Finally,  we  evaluate  the  effect 
that  the  implementation  of  those  commit- 
menta  has  had  on  market  aoosss.  and  identi- 
fy any  renaalninc  barriers  to  trade  In  that 
BMiket.  The  appendix  ccmtaiqs  a  brief  de- 
scription of  Japan's  five  seU  of  "external 
economic  measures." 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  comprise  a 
catalogue  of  every  bilateral  trade  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Japanese  Oovemment 
over  the  past  three  years.  Japan  has  made  a 


number  of  maritet  openloc  eommltments 
outside  of  the  context  of  the  five  trade  inl- 
tlathres.  Instead,  this  report  focuses  on  the 
"external  eooDomlc  measures"  as  the  most 
vMUc  and  oonprehenslve  Japaneae  Oovem- 
ment attempta  to  address  the  concerns  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan's  other  trading 
partners  reiardtng  the  need  for  Increased 
foreign  access  to  the  Japanese  market. 

By  foeuainc  on  the  Japanese  O0«em- 
ment's  unilaterally  issued  "external  eoo- 
nonlc  measures,"  however,  this  report  nec- 
essarily excludes  some  issues  of  Interest  to 
the  United  States  on  the  UA-Japancae  bi- 
lateral trade  agenda.  Because  the  trade  ini- 
tiatives have  been  presented  as  comprehen- 
sive seU  of  market  opening  measures,  ad- 
dressing Issues  of  interest  to  all  of  Japan's 
trading  p4utners.  the  Japanees  Oovemment 
has  been  selecUve  In  lU  response  to  UJS. 
concerns,  and  several  outstanding  bilateral 
Issues  have  never  been  addressed  in  the 
trade  InitUUves. 

The  U.8.  Government  compiled  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  Japanese  trade  barriers  in  a 
report  released  in  November  1983,  entitled 
"Japanese  Barriers  to  VA.  Trade  and 
Recent  Japanese  Oovemment  Trade  Initla- 
thres."  An  update  of  that  report  te  In 
progress.  We  refer  the  reader  to  that  report 
or  its  update  for  a  full  description  of  Impedi- 
menU  to  market  access  in  Japan. 


The  goal  of  U.8.  trade  policy  towards 
Japan  has  been  to  achieve  access  for  UJS. 
goods,  services,  and  Investment  in  the 
Japaneae  market  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Japan  in  the  U.8.  market.  One  of  the  stated 
purpoees  of  Japan's  "external  economic 
measures"  has  also  been  to  improve  the 
access  of  foreign  products,  investment  and 
servioes  to  the  Japaneae  market.  This  goal  is 
reflected  In  statemenU  accompanying  sevw- 
al  of  Japan's  tra<le  initiatives: 

"These  measures  have  been  designed  with 
the  overall  atan  of  fizmly  maintaining  the 
free  trading  system  and  contributing  to  the 
revitaUmtion  of  the  world  economy  through 
achieving  an  expansion  of  trade  on  a  bal- 
anced basis  .  .  .  Japan's  market  opening 
measures  are  not  only  a  demonstration  of 
Japan's  commitment  to  this  system,  but  also 
wUlingnasB  to  assume  equivalent  domestic 
political  risks  In  support  of  this  system." 
(January  13. 1M3) 

.  .  by  taking  various  steps  .  .  .  the  Oov^ 
emment  intends  to  move  beyond  mere 
market  opening  into  the  realm  of  active 
import  promotion."  (October  31. 1M3) 

"Japan  has  steadfastly  implemented  the 
series  of  ecouomic  measures  hitherto  Redd- 
ed upon,  thus  making  efforU  in  openlhg  its 
markets  and  promoting  Imports."  (April  37, 
1M4) 
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It  is  thus  appropHate  to  review  these  eom- 
mltments and  theit  Implementation  In  the 
context  of  the  deg^  to  which  they  have 

to  the  Js 


Improved  foreign 
market. 

The  scope  for  faMreasIng  Japan'*  impofts 
of  primary  produtis  Is  limited;  thus,  tae 
goal  of  many  of  Japan's  market  opening 


to  Increase  tamwrts  of 

Between  ItM  and 

of  manufact4ifcd  im- 

total  irapofts  I 

31  to  M 

imports  roae  In  value 

over  this  pertoiL 

manufactured  pca4liietB 

from  apiituaimately 

to  $1U  unioa  IB  IMS. 

in  Japan's  ratio  of 

to   t4ital   imports, 

an  absolute  decline 

noakaanufaetured   Imports. 

the  Irise   in 


manufactured 
1M3.  Japan's 
ports  as  a  percent 
about  3  percent. 
Japan's  manufi 
tram  $30  to 
Japan's  imports 
from  the  U& 
tl0.1  billion  in 

Most  of  the 
manufactured 
however,  resulted 
in   total   and 
Furthermore. 

Japan's  manufaetuted  irapoits  laisely 
fleeted  jirtoe  increades. 

The  increase  in  Japan's  manufactured  tan- 
porU  from  the  UnlM  States  alao  oaiinot  be 
directly  linked  to  Japan's  market  opening 


the   value  of 
re- 


measurss.  First,  i 
fluenoed  by  a  ^ 
exchange 
cycles,  and  thus  I 
ef  fecta  of 
ures.  Second.  I 
ment's  trade 
not  yet  been 
Impact  has  not 
porters  cannot  < 
fits  of  market 
country  exporters 


areln- 


ivwsrat   coodoibIc 
difficult  to  iaalate  the 

the  Japaneae  Oovem- 
have 
Implemented,  so  their 
felt.  Finally.  UJB.  ex- 
to  reap  the  (idl  bene- 
measures,  as  third 
benefit  (ram  such 
policies.  Therefore]  this  repoct  evaluatea 
Japan's  market  opening  aeOons  by  asasaslng 
the  extent  to  wfalcn  they  have  cwated  new 
opportunltlee  in  tne  Jspaneee  market  (or 
U.8.  exporters  and  ifiveaton. 

On  the  whtde.  Jaban's  external  econtimic 
measures  have  imiroved  foreign  access  to 
the  Japaneae  market.  However,  significant 
b4UTiers  to  trade  re^ialn  In  a  number  o(  sec- 
tors. 

Some  o(  the  compaitments  annoimoed  by 
the  Japanese  Oovethment  could  remove  key 
barriers  to  market  access  and  result  in  sub- 
stantially expanded  market  nrtiofUinltles 
for  foreign  expoitm  and  Investon.  Theae 
commitments,  whl^  concern  Japaal  t4)bao- 
oo.  telfmfnmnnlratinns  and  financial  serv- 
ices markets,  have  ml  been  made  wttldn  the 
last  year,  however,  Isnd  their  maikst  open- 
ing impact  wHl  depend  very  heavily  on  the 
manner  In  whldi  th^y  are  ImplemwitaA 

The  primary  bartler  to  foreign  penetra- 
tion o(  the  Jspanase  tobacco  market  has 
l>een  the  preeenee  of  the  Japan  Tobacco  and 
Salt  Public  Monopapy  Oorporatlao  (JT8).  a 
government  monopoly  controlUng  prlctag 
and  distribution  tn  the  Japanese  nanuCao- 
tured  tobacco  market.  Early  Japaneae  com- 
mitments to  reduce  Uri((s  sod  expand  retail 
distribution  outlet^  available  to  (orelgn 
brands  were  iinpleinente<l.  but  have  had 
little  e((ect  on  the  IU.&  share  o(  the  Japa- 
nese market.  In  April  1984.  the  Jappmese 
Oovemment  announced  that  It  was  submit- 
ting legislaUon  to  the  Diet  which  would  end 
the  JTS  monopoly  fend  liberallw  the  Japa- 
nese tobacco  markai  The  market  opsntaig 
impact  of  this  legiilation.  whleh  irOl  take 
effect  on  April  1.  1986.  will  depend  very 
heavily  on  the  manner  In  which  It  is  imple- 
mented. 

U.8.  penetration  of  Japan's  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  ipid  servioes  markets  has 
been  kept  low  due  to  the  presence  of  an- 


other foverament  monopoly,  the  Nippon 
Tetegraph  and  Telephone  Public  Corpora- 
tion (RTT).  Also  to  April,  the  Jspaneee  Otn- 
eraii>silt  annotinoed  that  it  was  submitting 
legislsrion  to  the  Diet  to  privatise  NTT  and 
Uberalte  the  Japanese  telecommnnifatlons 
market.  The  actual  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tloB.  onee  paased,  wHl  also  depend  on  the 
In  irtiMi  It  is  Implemented. 

tat  the  trade  initiatives  have 
resulted  In  partial  market  opening  in  the 
areas  of  standards,  tar1((s.  agricultural 
quotes.  ctist«iiiia  procedures,  NTT  procure- 
wobbX,  diieet  tawestment.  and  energy. 
AU  five  aanounoemenU  have  Included 
to  UberallM  Jspaneee  stand- 
and  eertlflcatlon  practices.  Altho«igh 
the  statuftety  (ramework  (or  Implementing 
the  Japanese  Oovemment's  commitments 
has  bsa  oanplete<l,  (ull  Implementation  at 
the  adtainistrattve  level  has  not  yet  been 
achieved.  Because  progress  has  been  slow, 
many  of  the  poUey  pronouncements  Indud- 
ed  in  recent  announcements  repeat  previous 
ooflunltaaents  regarding  standards  and  oertl- 

Twlff  reduetlons  have  alao  been  included 
In  eaeii  ai  the  five  sets  of  external  economic 
Although  Japan  has  the  lowest 
overall  term  rate  In  the  Industrial- 
tarttffe  on  Individual  items 
high,  particularly  on  certain  manu- 
feetured  and  high  value^idded  agricultural 
products.  Japan  has  reduced  tarKte  on  items 
o(  ■JgwifF'—t  trade  Interest  to  the  United 
Slatea.  However,  many  tarlK  cuts  Included 
In  the  trade  Initiatives  have  been  o(  only 
marginal  iMnefit  (or  UjS.  exporters,  due  to 
the  amall'slae  ot  the  reducUons  or  the  low 
vtduae  ot  UjS.  exports  ot  affected  products. 
Many  ttfiBS  remain  an  which  tariff  cuts 
would  afford,  a  significant  increase  in 
market  opiMirtunltles  (or  U.S.  exporters. 

The  Japanese  Oovemment  has  begun  to 
implement  Its  commitments  to  expand  agri- 
cultural aQ0t4w.  la  annwmring  measures  to 
expand  tte  bee(  and  dtrus  quotas  in  August 
19M.  the  Japanese  Oovemment  addressed 
the  leading  agricultural  trade  issue  between 
the  UBtted  States  and  ^apan.  However,  the 
United  States  Is  still  secUng  a  coaunitment 
(ram  the  Japanese  Oovemment  to  eliminate 
Its  residual  Import  restrictions  on  all  agri- 
cultural products. 

Japaasse  Oovemment  commitments  to 
improve  eustons  procedures  have  also  been 
implemented,  but  have  had  only  a  marginal 
impact  becauae  the  problems  addressed  by 
the  commitments  have  not  constituted  sig- 
nificant market  impediments  (or  VS.  ex- 
porters. The  Japanese  Oovemment  has  ex- 
pressed little  wOllngnem  to  study  a  UJS.  sug- 
gestion that  Japanese  Qoveramoit  minis- 
tries dslBgatr  more  clearance  authority  to 
Tapanran  Customs  so  as  to  expedite  clear- 
ance procedures. 

Inclisded  In  the  external  economic  meas- 
has  been  a  Japanese  Oovemment  com- 
tb  Improve  NTT  procurement  prac- 
tlees.'tfiraagh  implementation  o(  the  bilat- 
eral agreement  with  the  United  States  cov- 
ering  NTT  procurement  practices.  NTT  has 
implemented  the  tedmical  and  procedural 
aspects  at  the  Agreement,  but  the  United 
States  bdleves  that  (urther  progress  can  yifi 
made  In  Increasing  NTT's  procurement  o( 
sophlstirated  <xire  network  telecommunica- 
tions equlmpent  (Tom  UJS.  (Irms. 

The  Jspaneee  Oovemment  has  imple- 
mented commitments  to  invrove  procedures 
(or  approving  and  (aclHtatlng  (oreign  direct 
investments.  However,  the  UjS.  Oovemment 
believes  that  it  would  be  h^(ul  (or  the 
Japanese  Oovemment  to  improve  further 


the  investment  climate,  whi^  would  en- 
hance the  ability  o(  UJS.  Investors  to  com- 
pete in  Japan  and.  thus,  stimulate  greater 
investment  (lows. 

On  Etaergy.  the  Jspaneee  Oovemment  has 
implemented  commitments  to  send  a  private 
eeetor  ceal  mission  to  the  United  States  snd 
to  encourage  energy  (easlbility  studies. 
However,  meaningful  commitments  to  in- 
crease purchsaes  o(  U.8.  coal  or  gas  have 
not  yet  materialised. 

Areas  In  whldi  Japanese  commitments 
have  not  been  spedflc  or  remain  unimple- 
mented  indude  government  procurement, 
servioes,  and  Import  promotion. 

In  iU  October  1963  trade  inttlatfve.  the 
Japanese  Oovemment  made  a  commitment 
to  ensure  that  Its  government  procurement 
practices  are  In  oan(ormlty  with  the 
OATTs  Oovemment  Procurement  Code. 
However,  Japanese  Oovemment  agencies 
continue  to  use  single-tendering  procedures 
extensfvdy. 

The  only  commitment  Included  in  the 
Japanese  trade  taittlatlve  a((ectiiw  servioes 
was  a  commitment  to  "work  toward  an  ap- 
propriate solution"  on  legal  servioes.  A 
number  o(  services  Issues  remain 


Including  Jap4uiese  restrictions  on 
tfas  use  o(  maritime  high  cube  containers, 
the  tattfamty  at  VB.  shipping  lines  to  obtain 
contracts  (or  shipment  ,o(  leaf  tobacco,  and 
restrictions  on  the  access  o(  VA.  firms  to 
Japan's  Bank  Rdated  Credit  Cud  Assoda- 


Japaneae  trade  initiatives  have  taiduded  a 
variety  o(  Import  promotion  measures,  in- 
duding  the  creation  o(  an  OtOet  at  IVade 
Ombudsman  to  respond  to  (oreign  com- 
plaints regarding  market  barriers,  import 
promotion  mlsslmis,  and  high-lerd  state- 
ments enoo«iraging  increased  imparts  o( 
manu(actured  products.  The  practical  e((ect 
o(  such  sctions  and  statements  is  Innpnssihle 
to  evaluate,  however,  because  th^  have 
never  bee^  accompanied  by  any  yardsticks 
with  whidi  to  evaluate  their  success 

Finally,  the  most  recent  set  o(  external 
economic  measures  Included  two  statements 
which  were  not  market  opening  measurfs, 
per  se,  but  which  dealt  with  two  areas  o( 
primary  importance  to  the  United  Statea. 

The  first  statement  was  that  (oreign  satd- 
llte  procurement  by  Japanese  Oovemment 
sgencies  would  be  permitted,  subject  to  con- 
siderations o(  "consistency  with  the  nation- 
al space  development  pQUcy."  The  U.S.  Oov- 
emment haa  sought  darification  o(  this 
condition,  but  so  tar  the  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment has  not  responded  to  this  request.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  policy 
statement  will  lead  to  purchases  o(  (orelgn- 
manu(actnred  satellitea. 

The  second  Bt4itement  noted  the  Japanese 
Oovemment's  decision  to  dday  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Diet  o(  a  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate copyright  protection  (or  computer  so(t- 
ware.  and  to  consider  "international  harmo- 
ny" in  developing  new  proposals.  No  com- 
mitment was  made  to  abandon  the  propoaaL 
uiausnuAL  ruawn 

I.  Japaneae  Tnarket  opening  commitmenU 
Trade  Initiative  o(  December  16. 1981 

The  Japaneae  Oovemment  announced  it 
would  accelerate  implementation  o(  Japan's 
Tokyo  Round  taiitt  reductions  which  were 
scheduled  (or  1983  snd  1984.  This  measure 
a((ected  1,653  items..  o(  which  1,539  were 
mining  and  manu(actured  products.  The 
tari((  acceleration  covered  about  43%  o(  all 
Japan's  dutiable  imports.  As  a  result,  the  av- 
erage tarK(  rate  o(  the  a((ected  items  was 
reduced  (rom  8%  to  6.75%.  Among  the  non- 
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Unltad  auus  would  do  UkowlM.  rurthar- 

Apw  eonmtttod  Katff  to  opaad  Um 

of  ttoBH  aOovod  dnty-ttw  Mitry 

Um  OATT  AciMBMnt  OB  Ttado  In 

CMl  Airenft. 

tL  Imfitmtntmtitm  <ifcimmiUmmU» 

Turn  onto  annownBud  on  Dm— bor  1%. 

IMl.  v«n  knplaaMntod  on  April  1.  IMS. 

(air    Twttf  euU  -— »«— ""^  on  lUy  3*.  IMl.  and 

Prtf"—  n.  IMX  were  ImplHMntod  on 

Aprfl  1.  IMS.  Rodiictlono  Minomwd  on  Oe- 

toF-    totar  SI.  ISM  wo  InmiwMnfd  on  Apctt  1. 

ISM.  Howovor.  oHmlfwrtnn  of  Japan'! 

Bin  I  III   sMicn-    eonduetor  tariff  atm  awatta 

ofkMtaatrl-    of  paraDal  DjB.  1—Matlnn  

dnty  tsm  to       Tho  tariff  cuta  annoiniwid  on  April  TT, 

ISM.  wfll  to  driltarBtad  br  Apaa'O  TuUf 

rata*    Daitaration  OmbmU.  whkii  makaa  tiM  fln«l 

dacMon  on  an  tariff  efaaiwaa.  irtMB  it  lioldi 

nrltfh-    ita  aimiial  naetlnc  in  Paowitor.  Hmto  la  no 

to  toUava  that  tho  CMmeO  wOl  not 

Tba  7%    ondoraa  tlia  annoimoed  tariff  raifcietlonfc 

and  S.T%  rat*  on    whleta  voold  toeone  offocttro  on  Aprfl  1. 

to    ISSS.  The  Diet  baa  already  paaitd  lagkla- 

tlon  to  expand  the  Hat  of  duty  free  cMl  air- 

•%.  TiM  Jepaaaaa  aofefmaant    craft   tteaae   iMUlnnlnt   January    1.    ISM. 

tariff  mm  tm>  yean  ahead  of    Japan-a  wmftagneaa  to  aoeeleratc  ita  Tokyo 

90d-    Round  Tariff  reduettana  to  dependent  upon 

eatalytle  apenU  and    riallar  action  by  the  United  Statee  and  the 

imtea    BC.  The  Oarvreae  haa  not  yet  paaad  meh 

to  the  Tokyo  Mound.  0aaM  M    le«lalatlnn 

ItL  AppHeaMMy  to  VJl  UUeruU 

^  wbJeet       Japan  haa  the  loweat  averape  tariff  rate  in 

to  a  anreharpa.  Aa  a  remit,  the  averape    ^^  induetrlaliaed  worid;  Japan's  averape 
*"*"  i??*! _!°  ?tV  ^"^_yn '°*'*^    tariff  r»t«  to  aJ5t.  compared  to  the  *iroi*- 
feD  fran  «J%  to  S%.  and  the  averape    ^  communlty'e  average  rate  of  aJ%.  and 
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tariff  rate  for  aD 
ft«aiS.4MtoSJfT«. 

Tiadelnltlatteeof 

The 
that  It 


tariff 
Other 


prodneta  fdl 


as.  ISM 


tarlffi  on 
jepan**  kraft  paper 
11J%  to  S.S«. 
tariff  reduction  In- 


Tbe  SJ%  tartft  on  fUm 
I  the  TA«  tariff  on  numerically 
maelitae  tooti  vcn  eompletdy 
nie  duty  eumptlon  on  aeveral 
other  typm  of  farm  oqnlpaMnt  (bay  baleri. 
fkedmi  and  riloa)  was 
OBta  ISM.  The  May  and  Deeem- 
tor  tariff  pMkapm  topether  affected  11%  of 
an  Japan's  dntlaUe  taports. 

Ttade  Initiative  of  October  SI.  ISH 
The  Japaneee  Oowmnent  announced 
that  It  wou^d  reduce  or  eliminate  tarlffi  on 
4/1  Itmaa.  ■■^"'«^  paper  prodocto  and  agrl- 
euttural  nmchhiary.  m  particular,  the  IS.1% 
partideboard  tariff  WW  reduced  to  13%.  and 
the  ll.«%  tariff  on  wrapptap  paper  feU  to 
S  J%.  Jhpmi  ofttoed  to  eUndnate  its  tarifie 
on  ssBiicandnetose  If  the  United  Statee 
would  do  the  same.  In  addition.  Japan  oom- 
saltted  itadf  to  aeceleratlnp  scheduled 
Tokyo  Round  tariff  reduetlone  on  14M 
IteaM.  meet  of  whlefa  were  saanufactured 
producta.  by  one  year.  The 
fr.a%  of  an  Japaneee  dutlat 

Trade  Initiative  of  Aprfl  37.  ISM 
The  Japanaae  Oovemment  amiouneed 
that  It  would  rednc  .  or  eMmhiatf  tartffs  on 
Si  taiduatrlal  tteem.  Tulfft  wfll  be  reduced 
on  color  phetovraphlc  film  and  kraft  paper, 
■nw  Japaneee  battled  wine  tariff  (which 
mlia  aceovdlnp  to  price)  wlU  also  to  re- 
duced, altboiwb  the  tariff  raduetkm  wfll  to 
accompanied  by  an  odee  tax  Incream. 
Jppan  alao  laepomd  advanced  Implementa- 
tion by  two  yean  of  its  sdieduled  Tokyo 
Round  reductions  on  I.ISO  Industrial  prod- 
ucts if  the  European  Conununlty  and  the 


an  averape  rate  of  SJ%  for  the  Ttalted 
States.  However,  certain  Japanese  tariffs  for 
Boanufeetured  (and  value-added  aprleultur- 
al)  products  remain  high,  and  InhMt  pene- 
tration of  the  Japaneee  market  by  oosapetl- 
tlve  foreiin  tanports.  In  responae  to  VJB. 
eonceriH.  Japan  has  InrhMtwl  unilateral 
tariff  reductlana  in  each  of  tts  five  seU  of 
market  openlnp  meaaurea.  Theee  tprlff  re- 
ductlana have  been  of  taiterest  to  aU  of 
Japan's  tradtnp  partners,  and  have  not  ex- 
dustvdy  benefitted  XJJB.  exporter*. 

Hie  bnpaet  of  the  tariff  aoceleratlanB  an- 
nounced In  December  IMl  was  thought  to 
have  oidy  a  marginal  tanpaet  on  UjB.  exporU 
to  Japan. 

Tariff  reductions  In  the  May  ISM  trade 
Initlattve  which  were  of  particular  intereat 
to  VS.  exporten  included  oomputen  and 
related  items,  photographic  fttm.  medieal 
equlpBMnt  and  maehtaie  tools.  The  tanpaet 
of  many  of  the  rednetlOBB. 
garded  as  Umlted 
would  have  to  ~»t**^  fbr  market  share 
with  highly  ccmpetttlve  Japanese  producen 
of  theae  itema.  MPreover.  stnoe  the  affected 
tarlfti  ware  genatany  already  quite  low.  fur- 
ther reductions  probably  had  a  Umlted 
iSBpaet  on  trade. 

Although  the  December  ISM  tariff  oon- 
CBSslons  covered  roughly  $U0  ■UUlon  tai 
VJB.  induatrlal  producta  exports  to  Japan  In 
IMl.  the  tariff  cuts  wste  too  smaU  to  spur 
taKreaaed  experts.  The  eone—lnna  on  pa- 
perboard  and  kraft  paper,  for  example,  af- 
fected meaningfiil  levds  of  bilateral  trade, 
but  ranged  tnm  only  one  to  three  percent- 
ape  potaiU  on  existing  tariflb  whMi  were  tai 
atange  of  rix  to  twelve  percent.  Another 
tariff  reduction  of  Intereat  to  the  United 
States  aff eeted  magnetic  tape.  The  ellmlna- 
tlon  of  tariffs  on  nnmerleaUy  controlled  ma- 
chine tobto  was  regarded  as  a  revonae  to 
the  r— «^"t  Hoiirtaine  trade  petition.  The 
continuation  of  the  tariff  exemption  on  cer- 
tain agricultural  equipment  wae  a 
to  a  VJS.  request. 


ApproxlBMtely  14  of  the  47 
produeu  tariff  reductions  contained  tai  the 
October  ISM  trade  taiitlatlve  were  of  extot- 
taw  trade  mterait  to  the  UBMed  atatea.  Of 
vedal  Intenat  were  the  tariff  I 
wtapping  paper  and  partldeboard.  In  I 
al.  howevoi;  the  tariff  reduetJona  wan  quite 
shaUov  and.  at  moat,  may  have  had  a  sUght 

of  Japan's  ssmlcondactar  tariffs  would  slg- 
nlflcantlr  asdst  UA  exports  of  stanUar 
producta. 

When  tavilemented.  the  April  ISM  tariff 
wm  reduce  or  eliminate  certain 
taitffs  In  aeveral  areas  of  real  trade  Intarest 
to  the  United  States,  taidudtaig  photograph- 
ic film,  farm  maehtaMi 
ages.  Of  the  SI  tarlfti 
producta  on  the  Uat.  M  an  of  taiterest  to  the 
Uhlted  Statee.  Theee  itema  account  for 
roughly  SSM  mUUon  tai  ISM  VA  exports  to 
Japan.  Other  tariff  rsduetlons  of  U  A  inter- 
est taidnde  bay  balera.  unwroui^t  magnesi- 
um, and  auto  iiiiitoilnii  eatalyats.  The  tariff 
rednetlona  tai  the  April  partrage,  the  moot 
coBSprehenrive  to  date,  wfll  have  a  poaltive 
tanpaet  on  U^S.  exporta.  The  effect  of  the 
cute  on  individual  itema  wfll  depend  upon 
medflc  price  daattdtles.  A  major  iWnr 
potaitment  of  the  Aprfl  ISM  Initiative,  how- 
ever, was  continued  Inartlon  on  repeated 
VS.  requeet  for  tariff  cuts  on  other  prod- 
ucts, notably  forest  products. 

Subsequent  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Aprfl  initiative,  the  VA  aovemment  sub- 
mitted an  updated  list  of  tariff  reduction  re- 
queets  to  the  Japaneee  Oovemment.  Thto 
list  lrr''"'V  ontstandiiw  i  imiisats.  in  addi- 
tion to  raqwasti  for  tariff  cuts  on  several 
new  items  which  would  taicrsasw  market  op- 
portnnltlee  for  VS.  exporters,  such  as 
wrought  and  unwrought  aluminum  and 
aramld  fiber. 

AsaicotxnaAL  TABifva 
/.  Japaaeae  market  opening  oommifmentt 

Trade  Initiative  of  May  38.  ISM 
In  earty  May  ISM.  the  VS  Oovemment 
provided  a  tariff  reduction  request  Ust  to 
Japan  which  taiduded  N  categoriea  of  agri- 
cultural products.  The  total  value  tai  IMl  of 
Japan's  tanports  tai  theee  categories  was  over 
$1,078  mfllkm. 

On  May  3S.  ISM,  the  Japaneee  Oovem- 
ment offered  to  accelerate  tariff  cuts  to  the 
final  MTN  rate  for  eeveral  Itema  on  the  VS. 
requeet  Ust  and  to  unllateraUy  reduce  the 
duty  on  other  Items.  Of  the  IS  agricultural 
Items  covered  In  the  trade  taiitlatlve.  the 
tariff  cuts  on  seven  iteme  fully  met  the  VS 
requests.  Among  the  products  on  which 
tariff  cuU  were  aooelerBted  were:  turkey 
meat,  lemons  snd  Umes.  sweet  almonds. 
p.^<»iiM«ii«  nuts,  soybean  ofl.  com  oil.  choe- 
oUte  confectionery  products,  pastry  bis- 
ctilts.  lemon  and  lime  juice,  and  salad  dress- 
taigs.  The  Japaneee  Oovemment  offered  to 
reduce  tariffk  below  the  final  MTN  rate 
(though  stm  higher  than  the  requeeted  U.8. 
cuU)  on  duck  meat,  plstachloe.  and  peanut 
butter. 

Trade  InltlaUve  of  December  38.  ISM 

The  Japaneee  Oovemment  announced 
tariff  reductlona  on  a  total  of  M  agricultur- 
al produMs.  Of  particular  note  were  the 
large  tariff  reductions  on  diooolate  confec- 
tionery and  biscuits  with  sugar.  Some  18 
Items  tai  the  package,  including  a  number  of 
horticultural  products  and  brandy,  were  not 
on  the  U  A  tariff  request  Ust. 
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Trade  InltiaUee  of  October  31.  ISM 

Thto  taUtlatlve  Ihduded  tariff  reductions 
on  three  agrleollural  products;  bonelem 
dilcken.  bananas  and  palm  oiL 

Trade  InlUatlve  of  Aprfl  37.  ISM 

Thto  tailUaUve  included  tariff  reductions 
on  S3  agricultural  products.  Twenty  of  theae 
cuU  constitute  neir  tariff  rednettana,  while 
the  remaining  twelve  cuU  are  accelerations 
of  the  final  Tokyoi  Round  tariff  reductions. 
//.  /mptemeafdMon  o^eomiiUhiiciifr 

The  tariff  redudtions  announced  in  May 
ISM  became  effective  on  Aprfl  1.  ISM.  The 
reductions  announced  tai  October  ISM 
became  effective  ob  April  1,  1SS4.  The  euU 
announced  tai  the  April  ISM  trade  initlattve 
are  expected  to  beteme  effective  on  Aprfl  1. 
ISM.  I 

///.  AppNcoAftty  to  VA  tntereMU 

The  total  value  ck  Japan's  tanporto  of  agri- 
cultural products  bovrnd  by  tariff  reduc- 
tions annotinred  tai  the  May  ISM  trade  taittl- 
aUve  was  $148  mlllon.  The  averape  duty  on 
theee  Items  was  Ireduced  from  IS.4%  to 
18.8%  (exdudtaig  tlie  apecifk  duties  on  com 
oU  and  soybean  oU).  Before  the  cuts,  tariff* 
on  theee  Items  raided  from  5 J%  to  S«J%. 
After  the  cuts,  thla  range  was  4%  to  34%. 

The  December  }M3  trade  tailtiattve  cov- 
ered $183  mfllion  Ita  VS  exports  of  agricul- 
tural producU  to  Japan  tai  IML  The  tariff 
cuU  reduced  the  leverage  tariff  on  theee 
items  from  143%  to  11.8%.  Before  the  cuts, 
thto  range  was  0%  io  S0%. 

It  to  not  possible  to  sasem  the  prectoe 
impact  of  the  tariff  cute  mntalnwl  tai  the 
ISM  trade  taittiathfps  due  to  the  incremental 
nature  of  the  reductions.  The  impact  of 
theee  cuts,  if  any.  nas  probably  been  minor. 

Althou^  one  of  the  three  agricultural 
categoriee  taMdudeil  tai  the  October  ISM 
tariff  cute  was  on  Ithe  UjB.  tariff  reduction 
request  Ust  (bondim  chicken),  the  decrease 
tai  the  duty  from  10%  to  18%  on  thto  prod- 
uct win  primarily  i  benefit  Southeaat  Asian 
producers.  Hie  vapie  of  Japan's  importe  of 
bonelem  chicken  fiom  the  United  Statm  tai 
IMl  was  $38.8  million.  The  tanpaet  of  theee 
tariff  cute  on  UJS.  ttxporte  to  expeeted  to  to 


The  ISM  value  of  U.&  expcHts  to  Japan  of 
agrlsultural  pradulBte  on  whldi  tariff  cute 
were  annmmeed  tai  the  Aprfl  ISM  trade  Inl- 
tlaUve was  $4M  B^flllon.  Whfle  the  overaU 
impact  of  theee  cuts  on  VS  agricultural  ex- 
porte  to  expected  to  be  minor,  aome  Items 
may  benefit  meesprably  from  the  cuts,  in- 
cluding meat  prodiicts.  whey,  peanut  butter, 
soy  protein  snd  caPned  com. 

The  U.S.  Ooverifment  recently  submitted 
an  updated  tariff  reduction  request  list  to 
the  Japaneee  Oomnment.  whMi  taidudm 
requaste  for  tariff  cute  on  M  agricultural 
itoni  Included  on  thto  Ust  are  ftesh  grape- 
fruit, walnute  and  trine. 

MJUCo^TuaAL  quoxsa 

/.  Japaneee  maHMt  opening  eommUmentt 
Trade  InlttaUtve  of  April  37.  ISM 

A»  the  result  of  numerous  bilateral  oonau- 
latations  over  the  past  two  yean,  the  Japa- 
neee Oovemment  { announced  the  ellmhia- 
tion  of  quotas  on  oi-test  molsmw  and  other 
sugan.  certain  fralt  purees  and  pastes,  some 
fruit  pulpe,  setoetett  fruit  juicee.  and  various 
other  food  preparations  wwitatailng  added 
sugar.  Import  quons  on  prepared  and  pre- 
served pmk  wfll  |be  eUmhiatiwI  in  Japan 
Flacal  Tear  ISM  Osrhich  begtaia  on  Apifl  1. 
lOM),  whfle  quotai  on  grapefruit  Juloe  wfll 
be  eUmlnated  tai  Jifean  Ftocal  Tear  ISM. 

The  Japaneee  qovemment  wfll  retain 
import  quotas,  but  expand  their  alae.  on 


beef,  fresh  oranges,  orange  Juloe,  peanuts, 
non<ttruB  fruit  Juiees.  tomato  ketdiup  and 
sauce,  as  wefl  aa  a  number  of  other  value- 
added  agricultural  products. 

tL  hK^ementation  ofwmmiimenti 

Japan  to  now  beginning  to  imirtement  Ite 

to  expand  ite  agricultural 

UjB.  foUowup  may  to  neoes- 

to  ensure   that  cotain   aspecte  of 

Japan's  trade  liberslislng  measura  are  im- 

plemented  on  schedule. 

17/.  AppHeobilttv  to  UJS.  iutereeU 
IHe  fftlnwrtTi'  value  of  increased  beef  and 
citrus  trade  as  a  result  of  Japaneee  meas- 
uiea  to  liberallae  tanporte  to  approximately 
$400  million  over  the  next  four  years.  It  to 
too  aoon  to  make  a  precise  asseennent  of 
the  tanpaet  of  Japan's  llberalteatlon  of  other 
However,  the  VS.  Oovem- 
that  U.S.  e^porte  wm  in- 
by  several  million  dollars 
As  a  result  of  Japan's  setlons  expanding 
ite  agilenltural  tanport  quotas,  the  VS  hss 
pustpensd  for  two  yean  Ite  OATT  action 
Japan  (m  IS  of  the  18  agricultural 
subject  to  importe  quotas.  In 
Japan  Flaeal  Tear  1S67  the  VS  and  Japa- 
neee povemmente  wiU  again  diacum  liberal- 
toattan  of  Japan's  beef  and  citrus  tanports. 

The  VS  objective  in^hto  area  to  complete 
elimlnatlan  of  Japan's  Import  quotas  In  18 
agricultural  categoriee.  The  VS.  believee 
theee  qootaa  have  been  inconsistent  with 
OATT  rutaa  stawe  ISM. 


/.  Japanese  wtarket  opening  commitmenta 
Trade  InltlaUve  of  January  10.  IMS 

Thto  taiitlaUve  taiduded  a  Ust  of  M  trade 
problems,  M  of  which  woe  standards-relat- 
ed. The  Japaneee  Oovemment  took  meas- 
ures to  resolve  only  10%  of  theee  issues. 
Specific  standards  Issues  which  wen  ad- 
dressedtaiduded: 

Sporttng  goods:  Ouidsnee  will  be  given  to 
organimttnns  to  accept  f oieigiMnade 


foreign  test  date  wlU  be  accept- 
ed. Regfstratian  procedures  for  formula 
«*■»«>—  wm  to  shnyllfied  Approval  proce- 
durm  wffl  tostanpUfled; 

Health  care:  Petmtoslon  for  transfer  of 
manuftotun  and  Import  licenses  among  en- 
terptlaes  wm  to  given.  Foreign  non-dlnical 
test  data  wm  to  aeoepted. 

Trade  Inittattve  of  May  38,  lOM 
TYvnspamieiii.— Foreign   participation   in 
drafting  eommittem  wm  to  al- 


Speet/le  pnidaeta.— ^lorUng  goods:  Fur- 
ther ottldal  guidance  wm  to  given  to  sporte 
orgamaatlons  directing  national  treatment, 
confoimtty  with  International  standards. 
dmpllflfaMnn  of  inspeetian  procedures,  and 
pubileatfcm  of  standards  and  approval 
system; 

OoaneUcK  Additions  were  made  to  Ust  of 
approved  taigredients.  JCIA  wm  pubUsh  tai- 
gredients.  Registration  for  mlniM-  formuU 
rttmwtftm  MiH  nspM  fhsngtv  wm  to  slmpU- 
fled.  Foreign  antanal  test  date  wm  to  accept- 
ed: 

Pharmaeeutteals:  Toxldty  test  standards 
wffl  to  darifled.  Standards  for  (hugs  for  ma- 
terid  uae  wm  to  estabUshed.  Foreign 
animal  tart  data  wm  to  aooeiited. 

Trade  Initiative  of  January  IS.  ISH 

A  revtaf*  of  standards  and  certiflcaUcm 
systems  was  announced.  Tto  review  resulted 
In  further  oonunitmente  to  tanprove  Japan's 
standards  and  certlflcaUon  system,  an- 
nounced on  Marieh  38.  ISM.  Theee  commit- 
mente  are  deeoribed  telow. 


Oeaenil  provisloiUL— To  amend  laws  to 
prevent  dim  liiiinatiftn  agilntt  foreign 
firme.  Foreigners  wm  spply  for  and  receive 
certification  directly,  and  receive  equal 
trratment  In  testing  methods; 

To  simplify  certification  prooedurm  for 
motor  vehides.  pharmaosuticals,  medical 
devices,  dectrlcal  appUaneea,  and  animal 
and  plant  quarantine; 

To  simpiify  pre-tanport  procedures. 

Tranaparenet—to  caaiplle  and  publish  a 
directory  of  stsndaida  diaftlng  and  revising 
acUvitlea,  and  to  provide  notification  of 
such  actlviUeB  through  govemment  and  pri- 
vate eector  publications; 

To  provide  a  medianlsm  for  comment 
from  tto  outset  of  tto  standards  drafting 


To  extend  tto  Standards  Code  cnmment 
period  from  48  days  to  •  weeks; 

To  take  steps  to  ensure  that  transparency, 
non-dieerlmlnatlan,  and  eonftarmlty  wltti 
Intematlanal  standards  are  matntained  in 
non  m»i  iiiiiM  Htal       stamlaids       drafting 


Speetfle  prodneta.— Chnnkmlm  To 
towards  eariy  Introduction  of  OoodUdiora- 
tory  Practice  standards  (GHJPS); 

Plywood:  Standards  revised.  Mew  standard 
wffl  to  adivted  on  plywood  with  "iriilte 
podwt"; 

Beetric  appUaneea:  TO  aooept  foreign  in- 


aa  of 


Cosmetics:  Ust  of  addltlnnal 
taigredlente  wffl  to  pubUdied. 
preference  testing  wffl  to  petmltted 
Aprfl  1S8S: 

Health  care:  Tranafd'  of  approval  for  im- 
porte among  enterprism  wffl  to  i 
of  Aprfl  ISM; 


pharmaoeutlcata  and  ftod  stuffs  wffl  to 
darifled.  Foreign  generated  noo^lnleal  teet 
date  vrtiich  was  not  pievlously  acospted  wffl 
now  to  accepted; 

Agricultural  produetK  Oommttment  made 
to  take  steps  to  approve  new  fttod  addlUvea. 
Tkade  Initiative  irf  October  81.  ISM 

No  commltmente  were  annoiinrtid.  The 
tailUathre  ref en  to  "steady  I 
of  tto  revislonB  to  tto  laws  povetntng  t 
ards  *»"<  eerUfleatlon  i 
laws  were  effective  August  1.  ISM.  Fdlowup 
measurm  wffl  to  taken  baaed  on  the  I 
mente  to  the  laws  to  enaure  tte  I 
cy  of  standards  drafttng  procemm,  ptmnote 
the  taitematlonaltmtlwi  of  atandardfc  etc. 
Trade  Inltlattre  of  Aprfl  87,  ISM 

Oenersl  pnmMona— Test  date  from  for^ 
eign  testing  organimtions  idildi  meet  esr^ 
tain  criteria  wffl  to  aeoepted.  CSear  galde- 
Un«  setUng  forth  theee  requlremente  wffl' 
to  drawn  up  and  puhilshed  with  reject  to 
each  oertiflcatlan  system  by  the  end  of  1884. 

Speet/te  pradacfa— Chemlrair  Cm  tat 
the  teeting  of  new  taidustrial  ehsmteals  an 
to  to  drawn  up  and  publtohed  aeoiL  OUM 
for  agrochemlcato  wffl  to  adopted  by  Mardi 
SI,  ISM; 

Pharmaceuticals:  nirther  study  wffl  to 
given  to  acceptance  of  foreign  dinlcal  teat 
data,  ifohMMwy  consultatlans  with  foreign 
countrim  on  ethnlotosed  phyalologleal  dif- 
ferences, and  an  interim  report  wffl  to 
tosued  by  Mardi  SI.  ISM.  Bxandnattona  of 
approvata  can  start  before  "lang  torn  stabfl- 
tty  tests"  an  completed: 

Bleetrleal  appUaneea:  Japan  has  Joined  aa 
international  certification  program  for  deo- 
trlcal  appUanom  and  to  promoting  harmonl- 
saUon  with  international  standards: 

Motor  vehldec  The  quantity  of  vehldm 
that  can  to  approved  under  tto  "low  volume 
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win  be 


TndB  iDlttettvt  of  Juuiarr  1«.  IMS 


of 
UjS. 
I  untU  tlw  tkU  of  1M3. 
have  bean  tan- 
,  Uramfcr  of  health  core  productt 
I  hie  not  bean  penattted.  but  foreign 
BOo-cUnicol  teat  drto  la  now  accepted. 
Ttade  Initiative  of  Ifof  as.  IMS 
The  toclnaloB  of  a  coanaltiBent  to  pennlt 
forelcn  entttlea  to  participate  tai  ataodardi 
dnfthw  aetMtiaa  aeeaaed  to  be  an  eanieBt 
attempt  to  taaptament  chaiwea  In  tradttlonal 
Japancae  atandarda  pnetleaa.  The  etf eethre- 
neea  of  thla  eeaamltment  waa  undennlned  bf 
the     Taiwnaeii  '  Oovenunent'a    IkOure    to 
emure  that  each  atfectod  aaancy  taaued 
Ittldanee  to  thanlevaat  induatrial  crtanlaa- 
tlau.  A  ilgnlflcant  aaaaber  of  American  ez- 
perta  haa  not  yet  aervad  on  Japoneai 
arda  drafting  (Bcmmlttaaa. 

Anther  luldaoee  .on  iportinc 
proved  tnefffectlv*.  OanunHmenta  on 
lea  were  hwplementwr  ilmpllfled  retlatra- 
tloB  and  aweptaniy  of  foreign  animal  teat 
data  were  liinih  iimiiriiil  on  March  II,  IMS. 
The  effect  of  dariflratfcin  of  tozldty  teet 
■tandarda  and  the  eatabMihment  of  atand- 
arda  for  drugt  tor  material  uae  were  not  pre- 
dae  enough  to  reeult  In  admlnlatrmtlTe 
reform.  The  commitment  to  accept  foreign 
teet  data  for  tdurmaceutlcala  waa 
I  on  March  31. 190. 


Trade  Initiative  of  January  13. 1M3 
The  Mard>  1M3  reroBimenrtatlnm  tatchid- 
ed  propoeed  revMona  to  17  Japaneee  lawa  to 
eetabUah  the  prtodple  of  acn-dlacrlmlnato- 
ry  trootaaent  of  foreign  produeta  during  ap- 
proval peocedmea.  The  legMatlon  to  Imple- 
ment theee  ehangm  waa  lubmltted  to  the 
Diet  and  poaaad  in  May  1M3. 

From  March  to  Oaeeaabar  IMS.  the  Japa- 
neee Oovemment  provided  notification  to 
the  QATT  of  W  regulatlooa  under  the 
Staadarte  Code.  Of  theee.  39  had  comment 
perioda  of  •  weeka  or  more.  38  had  comment 
perloda  of  between  4S  daya  and  9  weeka.  and 
five  had  comment  perloda  of  lem  than  45 
daya. 

Impiementatlon  of  eommltmenta  in 
health  care  are*  waa  mixed.  All  non-dinlcal 
foreign  teat  dkta  la  now  accepted,  but  for- 
eign dUUcal  tcata  are  atcl  not  accepted.  fXor- 
eign  dlnlcal  teat  data  may  be  accepted  by 
the  vrlng  of  19M.  "XTnfrtendly"  product  ap- 
proval tranafeti  are  permitted  only  In  Umlt- 

Bxeellent  ptogrem  waa  made  by  the  Mlnla- 
try  of  Health  and  Welfare  In  reaolvuig  prob- 
lema  affecting  the  importation  of  caemetka. 
auch  aa  pubUcatlao  of  ingredlenta  llata.  ilm- 
pllfled rcglatratloa  proceduree.  and  accept- 
ance of  noa«llnleal  teat  data. 

Revlakm  of  the  plywood  itandard  waa  im- 
plemented. Piogiem  waa  alao  made  in  the 
deaignatlon  of  new  food  addltlvea.  However, 
the  promlae  to  darlfy  the  dlatlnctlon  be- 
tween pharmaceutlcala  and  health  fooda 
waa  not  implemented.  In  addition,  the  Japa- 
neee Government  did  not  eatabUah  a  OIP 
for  agricultural  cbemlcala  until  October 
19M. 

Trade  Initiative  of  AprU  37. 1964 

The  atatement  on  acceptance  of  foreign 
generated  teat  data  waa  not  new,  but  almply 
repeated  prevloua  Japaneee  Government 
commltmentaw 

Tlie  commitment  to  adopt  GLPi  for  indua- 
trlal  and  agricultural  chemicals  alao  repeat- 


tnm  3M  to  ed  prevtoua.  rtalementi  by  the  Government 
of  Japan.  Daaptte  a  prevkwa  coaodtment  in 
Mardi  19M.  the  Japaneee  Government  haa 
moved  alowly  in  adopting  GLPa.  Final  OIJ>a 
for  agricultural  chemlcala  were  iaaued  In  Oc- 
tober I9M.  nnal  OlPa  for  induatitel  cheml- 
cala wm  become  effective  in  AprU  19M. 

DeapHe  a  Japancae  Government  commit- 
ment to  accept  foreign  dlnlcal  teat  data,  no 
guMeUnea  for  the  acceptance  of  such  daU 
have  yet  been  eatahltihed  As  an  example, 
the  MlnMry  of  Health  and  Welfare  (MHW) 
haa  stated  that  the  reeulta  of  foreign  clini- 
cal teat  data  are  "boalcally"  aooeptable  for 
medical  devlcee  Immune  to  ethnic  dlf  fer- 
enoea.  However,  the  MHW  haa  repeatedly 
rejected  XJS.  requeaU  t<t  approve  one  such 
device  baaed  aolely  on  foreign  generated 
dlnlcal  teat  data.  The  ICHW  has  retreated 
from  its  commitment  by  stating  that  Its 
statement  doee  not  apply  to  "new  modall- 
tlea."  In  fact,  the  liHW  haa  eatabilahed  no 
criterU  for  determining  whether  devlcea  are 
Immune  to  racial  dlff  erenoea. 

The  commitment  to  examine  appUcatlona 
for  approval  before  long  term  stability  tceU 
are  completed  will  benefit  UA  manufaetur- 
era  by  speeding  up  the  approval  prooeas. 

\JA.  motor  vehlde  manufacturera  utilise 
the  low-volume  exemption  in  the  Japaneee 
approval  prooees  for  motor  vehldes.  but  do 
not  ship  significant  quantltlea  to  Japan. 
Hence,  the  increaae  In  the  exenvtion  will 
have  little  impact  on  XJS.  exporters. 
///.  AvplUMMitt  to  V.S.  inUntU 

In  the  past.  UJB.  exporters  to  Japan  faced 
numerous  technical  barriers  impoaed  by  var- 
ious JutmaiBae  ministries.  Foremost  among 
theee  barriers  was  the  Japaneee  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  only  permitting  producers 
or  products  within  its  territory  to  obtain 
product  approvals.  As  a  oonaequence  of  this 
policy,  all  impcHTted  products  were  subject  to 
burdensome  and  ooatly  dock-side  Invectkm 
procedures,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  conformed  with  Japanese  require- 
ments. Other  barriers  faced  by  UJS.  export- 
en  Induded  non-transparent  procedUrea. 
lack  of  adequate  appeal  medtaniama  and  a 
prohibition  against  aeoeas  to  important 
standards  development  committees.  Since 
1983.  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  has  at- 
tempted to  addrem  standards-related  trade 
barriers  In  each  of  Its  tnwle  llberallaation 
Inltiattvea. 

The  most  significant  commitments  made 
by  the  Japaneee  Government  in  this  are* 
have  been  to: 

Make  arrangementa  for  foreign  participa- 
tion in  standarda-drmftlng  commltteeo; 

Provide  for  direct  access  to  Japaneee  ap- 
proval selMmea;  and 

Accept  foreign-generated  teat  data. 

The  statutory  and  regulatory  framework 
for  Implementing  theee  commitments  has 
been  completed,  as  evidenced  by,  for  exam- 
ple, the  revision  in  May  1983  of  sixteen  Jap- 
aneee laws  to  provide  for  "direct  access." 
However,  fuB  impiementatlon  of  theee  com- 
mitments at  the  technical  level  has  not  yet 
been  achieved. 

Factory  Inspection  and  Product  Testing 

Japanese  regulatory  procedures  deecribe  a 
two-step  approval  process,  First,  a  produc- 
er's factory  Is  inapected  and .  regiatered. 
Second,  sample  products  are  tested  and  ap- 
proved. Theae  steps  are  generally  oonduoted 
by  quasi-govemmental  bodies  called  "desig- 
nated entltlee." 

American  and  other  foreign  suppliers 
gained  "direct  secern"  to  the  two^tep  Japa- 
nese approval  process  aa  a  result  of  revisions 
made  to  sixteen  regulatory  statutes  in  1983. 


The  levlsloas  have  not  benefitted  a  signifi- 
cant nuBfiber  of  American  suppUen  because. 
wary  of  Inapectlona  and  teata  conducted  by 
oftldals  from  "designated  enUtiea."  Ameri- 
cana fear  kMS  of  buslnem  confldsntlal  Infor- 
mation. To  resolve  thla  problem,  the  UJB. 
Government  has  requested  that  Japaneee 
ministries  dwlgnate  VA  teatlng  firms  to 
conduct  inspections  and  tests  in  the  United 
States  according  to  Japaneee  criteria. 

Towards  this  goal,  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  haa  approved 
two  XJB.  testing  firms  to  conduct  factory  In- 
spections for  American  suppliers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare 
has  approved  one  JJ JB.  testing  firm  to  test 
food  products,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture. Forestry  snd  Flaheriea  also  approved  a 
UjS.  supplier  to  grade  and  label  exporta. 

The  announcement  In  the  April  1984 
trade  inltlathre  that  Japaneee  ministries  wm 
accept  American  generated  test  data  repeats 
past  Japaneee  policy  pronouncements  on 
this  issue.  These  previous  announeements 
have  not  achieved  significant  results.  For 
example,  three  yean  of  efforts  to  obtain  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Welfare  of  dlnlcal  teat  daU  for  health  care 
products  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  recent  announcement  doea  not  con- 
tain agreement  by  Japaneee  ministries  to 
designate  VJO.  and  other  foreign  firms  to 
conduct  the  moduet  tests  required  in  step 
two  of  the  Japaneee  approval  process.  On 
the  contrary,  aome  Japaneee  ministries  are 
asking  that  0.8.  testing  firms  enter  Into 
omtracts  with  designated  entitles  concern- 
ing the  acceptance  of  test  data.  In  the  past, 
such  contracts  have  been  characteriied  as 
"mutual  arrangements"  and  have  been 
based  on  concepts  of  sectoral  redprodty. 
The  Incorporation  of  such  concepts  in 
Japan's  unilateral  instutltion  of  import  pro- 
motion actlvltlea  Is  inappropriate  in  the  con- 
text of  the  UA-Japan  trade  relationship. 

Partidpaton  in  Standards  Drafting 
Committees 

American  experts  have  yet  to  benefit  from 
a  Japaneee  commitment  In  the  May  1M3 
trade  Initiative  to  permit  foreign  Input  In 
standards  drafting  committees.  The  1983  an- 
ixnmoement  aet  up  a  means  for  American 
experts  to  participate  In  the  activities  of 
"prhnste"  associations,  since  foreign  nation- 
als cannot  directly  participate  in  ministerial 
activities  under  Japaneee  law.  Many  "pri- 
vate" Japaneee  associations  draft  tedinlcal 
specifications  that  are  subsequently  adopted 
as  regulations  by  Japaneee  .ministries.  How- 
ever, only  Mm  admlta  that  this  relation- 
ship exists  and  other  ministries  have  largely 
Ignored  thla  commitment. 

In  1983.  Mm  Issued  a  list  of  380  stand- 
ards actlvlUee  that  eventually  wUl  be  ap- 
proved as  "Japancae  Industrial  Standards" 
( JIS).  NO  Americans  actually  Joined  in  theee 
actlvltlea,  as  adequate  administrative  proce- 
dures were  not  in  place  to  process  their  re- 
quests. A  hew  list.  Issued  by  Mm  In  July 
1984,  Is  currently  being  circulated  to  inter- 
ested American  experts. 

cnsToiia  raocxDuaxs 

/.  Japanete  mailcet  opening  commUment* 
Trade  Initiative  of  January  10, 1983 

The  Japaneee  Government  announced 
five  new  measures  Intended  to  facilitate 
dearance  of  imports  by  Japanese  Customs. 
The  measures  were: 

1)  an  "After  Permit  Examination"  system, 
under  which  Japaneee  Customs  may  issue 
import  permits  before  final  examination  of 
all  relevant  Import  documentation: 


com- 
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3)  abbreviated  erXilnatlnn  of  doenmentar 
tion  for  gooda  regularly  imported  by  the 
same  Importer  fronlthe  same  exporter; 

3)  streamlining  of  (documentation  required 
by  Customs  to  complete  entry: 

4)  exemption  fnei  repeat  physical  Inmeo- 
tion  for  repeat  shipments,  when  the  goods 
in  each  shipment  ar^  identical  and  when  the 
Importer  and  exporijer  are  the  same;  and 

5)  a  clBsslfVarion  center  at  Tokyo  Cua- 
toms  House  to  centmllae  dasrifloattai  prob- 
lems. 

Trade  InltiaU^  of  May  38. 1963 

The  Japaneee  Oovemment  announced 
two  new  measures: 

1)  dismantling  of  the  requirements  for  an 
importer  of  certain  I  pharmaoeutleals  to  fDe 
an  import  report  tol  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  and  bnadenlng  of  the  exemp- 
Uon  from  Import  f oitulltles  for  snun  quan- 
Uties  to  cover  largef  sample  quantities;  and 

3)  a  system  aUowlag  food  Importers  to  file 
required  tanpoct  r^orto  with  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  Wdttre  before  the  antval  of 
perlshaUe  produetsJ 

//.  /mpleswatefOK  of  eommitmintM 

All  the  measures  jdeecrlbed  above,  except 
the  change  for  phaimaoeutlcala,  were  Imple- 
mented by  AprU  1. 1963.  The  phamaeeutl- 
cals  change  was  tapplemented  on  May  1. 
1983. 

///.  AppiicaMllfy  to  V.&  Interests 

U.&  exporters  ijave  traditionally 
plained  that  Ji_ 
procedures  are  tlm^-consumlng  and  imple- 
mented In  an  incon^stent  manner. 

The  measures  I'rf"**^  In  the  trade  Initia- 
tives apply  aerom-tte-board  to  tanparts  from 
all  aoureea.  n&  profucen  ship  luwt  quantt- 
ties  of  agricultural  commodities  whldi  are 
uncontroveralal  and^easlly  identlflabir  (audi 
as  com  and  aoybeapa),  and  therefore  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  teeasurm  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate entry  of  repM  shipments.  However, 
there  have  never  been  dlftlcultiea  getting 
such  agricultural  products  into  Japan.  The 
marginal  effect  on  VS.  exports  to  Japan  Is 
thoef ore  smalL 

The  other  measiavs  g«MraIly  ease  Cus- 
toms clearance  probedures.  Since  Customs 
dearance  proceduqes  themselves  do  not 
poee  slgnlfleant  borrien  to  n.8.  goods, 
making  entry  proceduree  easier,  though  wel- 
oome.  will  not  have  nujor  Impact  on  bilater- 
al trade  flows.  Nevortbeless.  certain  export- 
en  (pharmaeeutlcals.  perishable  produeta) 
are  Ukdy  to  gatai  qbrect  benefits  of  Impor- 
tance to  their  buslnOsses. 

An  outstandlngULS.  concNn  in  this  area 
is  the  fact  that  th4  Customs  Servloe  bidds 
goods  on  the  docks  Id  Japan  untO  they  have 
been  deared  by  ot^  Japanese  ministries, 
which  can  result  In  costly  delays. 

I^BACOO 

/.  Japaneie  mukei  opening  eommUmenU 
Trade  Inltlathraj  of  January  13. 1963 

Tariffs  on  dgaredtes  and  dgaia  to  be  re- 
duced from  35%  to^  30%.  with  a  compound 
tariff  rate  tntrodooM  for  dgarettea.  Tkriff 
on  pipe  tobacco  to  pe  reduced  from  80%  to 
35%.  Tariff  euU  tolbe  effective  aa  of  flaeal 
year  1963. 

Expansion  of  the  number  of  retail  outleU 
authorlaed  to  handle  foreign  brands  <o  In- 
dude  all  outlets  in  [major  dtles  other  than 
Tokyo  and  Osaka,  as  of  March  31.  1983. 
OuUeU  in  Tokyo  aid  Osaka  to  be  induded 
as  of  October  3l7ri983.  "Btfoits  wUl  be 
made"  to  permit  al  outlets  which  wish  to 
seU  foreign  produce  to  do  so  by  March  31. 
1985. 

Commitment  to  sttidy  the  possibatty  of  es- 
tablishing an  Independent  distribution  net- 
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for  Imported  tobacco  products  In 
with  the  Jspanese  Govenunent's 
analyato  of  the  future  of  the  Japan  Tobacco 
and  Salt  Public  Monopoly  Oorporatian 
( JTB)  as  part  of  Ita  overall  efforts  at  admin- 
istrative reform. 

Trade  InltlaUve  of  October  31. 1963 

"Tht  Government  wUl  actively  promote 
Improvement  in  the  distribution  systems  for 
Imparted  tobacco  products." 

Trade  initiative  of  April  37. 1964 

AmMunoement  that  legislation  has  been 
introduced  In  the  Diet  by  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance to  prtva^  JT8,  end  Its  monopoly  on 
the  Importation  and  dlstribut'on— but  not 
the  maanffeeture— of  tobacco  produeta.  and 
allow  Independent  importation  and  distribu- 
tion of  tobaeoo  produeta  after  registration 
with  the  MinMiy  of  Ftnanoe.  Pricing  poli- 
cies are  to  be  aet  by  numuf acturen  with 
Ministry  spprovaL  Among  the  conditions 
for  approval  wUl  be  that:  (1)  price  must  be 
uniform  in  all  parts  of  Japan:  <3)  prldng 
poUdea  do  not  viiriate  Japan's  Antimonopo- 
ly  Lawa;  and  (3)  pricing  does  not  constitute 
dumping. 

The  exdae  tax  will  be  revised  from  wholly 
ad  valorem  to  partially  medflc  The  excise 
tax  will  now  be  oompoeed  of  an  80%  ad  valo- 
rem component  (baaed  on  the  retafl  price), 
while  the  remaining  30%  will  be  a  specific 
tax. 

Importen  will  be  free  to  chooee  their  own 
retailers.  Efforts  to  expand  number  of  retail 
outlets  tiM«n«ng  imported  tobacco  products 
will  continue  to  be  made  whfle  legMatlon  Is 
pending. 

IL  /mptemenfoMon  of  commitmtnU 

Effective  May  1. 1083,  Japanese  tariffk  on 
Importa  of  cigarettes  and  dgan  were  cut 
from  35%  to  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
39%.  and  thoae  on  pipe  tobacco  from  60%  to 
35%.  However,  concurrent  with  the  tariff  re- 
duetton,  a  tax  surcharge  of  30  yen  per  pock 
was  imiMsed  on  cigarettes.  Consequently,  al- 
though the  price  dlffoential  between  do- 
mestic and  Imported  brands  waa  reduced, 
the  retail  price  of  imports  remained  hliAi. 

As  of  March  31.  1963.  the  Japaneee  Gov- 
ernment expanded  the  number  of  retafl  out- 
leU authorlMd  to  handle  foreign  brands  to 
Indude  sU  outlets  In  major  dtles  otho'  than 
Tokyo  and  Oaaka.  According  to  XJ&  Indus- 
try sources,  some  36.000  outleU  were  han- 
dling imported  brands  as  of  June  1983.  Ex- 
[lansion  In  authorlied  retafl  outlets  to 
Tokyo  and  Oaaka  proceeded  on  schedule. 

Legislation  lo  prtvatiw  the  JTS  was 
passed  br  the  Japaneee  Diet  on  August  7, 
1964.  This  legislatton  has  an  effecttve  date 
of  AprU  1. 1965. 

ttL  AppUeabUUw  to  V.S.  interaU 

For  many  yean  American  tobacco  manu- 
facturers have  been  aeeking  Increaaed  access 
to  the  Japaneee  market,  which  had  estimat- 
ed retafl  salea  of  $10  bUllon  in  1983.  To  date. 
U.S.  produoera.  who  are  highly  competitive 
in  the  world  market,  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  securing  more  than  a  two  percent  share 
of  the  Japaneee  market  This  small  market 
share  has  been  lakgely  the  result  of  pricing 
and  othw  oontrols  imposed  by  the  Japan 
Tobacco  and  Salt  Public  Monopoly  Corpora- 
tion (JTB).  the  government  monopoly  con- 
trolling tobacco  salea. 

A  November  1960  agreement  between  the 
U,S.  Goveramcnt  and  the  Govenunent  of 
Japan  resulted  In  tariff  reductions  on  manu- 
factured tobacco  products  from  90%  to  35%: 
an  increaae  In  the  niunber  of  retail  outlets 
licensed  to  carry  imported  brands  from 
14.000  to  30,000;  and  the  elimination  of 


some  marketing  and  advertlaing  restrlctians. 
In  the  wake  of  the  agreement.  VS.  salea  In- 
creaaed only  alightly.  from  IJ»%  to  1.4%  of 
the  Japaneee  market. 

The  January  1963  tariff  reductions  cov- 
ered approximately  $60  million  In  VS  ex- 
porta of  manufactured  tobacco  products.  Al- 
though analler  than  desired  by  the  VS.  In- 
dustry, theee  represented  significant  cuts. 
The  effect  of  the  tariff  cute  en  the  competi- 
tlvenem  of  VS.  products  waa  reduced  by  the 
imposition  o^  an  additional  surcharge  on 
sales  of  tobacco  products,  however. 

The  presence  of  the  JTS  monopcdy  has  se- 
verely limited  the  eompetitivenem  of  im- 
ported tobacco  products  in  the  Japanese 
market.  Marketing  restrlctkms  indude  a  re- 
quirement to  test  market  new  brands  under 
conditions  laid  down  by  JTS  that  are  more 
restrictive  than  thoee  covering  JTS"  own 
branda.  Restrictions  on  advertising  expendi- 
tures, though  ostensibly  nondiscriminatory, 
work  in  favor  of  estaUlshed  domestic 
brands  which  are  already  familiar  to  Japor 
neee  consumen  and  against  new  foreign 
brands  attempting  to  adileve  market  recog- 
nition. 

CmsequenUy.  the  passage  by  the  Japa- 
neee Diet  of  leglslatlan  to  privatise  JTS  ret>- 
reeents  a  potentially  significant  market 
opening  measure.  Onoe  implemented,  the 
new  measures  wfll  end  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  on  dlstributian.  enable 
XJ&  firms  to  set  prices  independently  of 
government  direction  (althou^  prices  wiU 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance), and  continue  the  expansion  of  the 
number  of  retafl  outlets  permitted  to  handle 
tobacco  products. 

The  actual  market  opening  effect  of  this 
legislation  wfll  depend  very  heavily  on  the 
manner  in  which  It  Is  bnplonented.  howev- 
er. A  significant  VS  concern  is  that  the 
price  approval  procea  be  truly  transparent. 
Tf«'*««"y  automatic  and  neither  arbitrary 
nor  discriminatory.  The  VS.  Government 
wfll  be  following  the  implementation  of 
theee  measures  very  doeely. 

The  revision  of  the  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes from  a  wholly  ad  valorem  tax  to  one 
with  a  specific  tax  component  is  also  a  pod- 
tlve  step.  Altixni^  VS.  exporten  would 
prefer  that  the  exdae  tax  be  whoUy  specific, 
in  order  to  «»«™«t«**  the  "tax  on  tax"  effect 
In  which  the  impact  of  the  tariff  is  com- 
pouixled  by  the  excise  tsx.  revision  of  the 
excise  tax  to  indude  a  apedOc  component 
should  enable  a  reduction  in  the  retafl  price 
of  imported  dgarettea. 

The  statement  In  the  April  package  that 
Importen  wfll  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
retailen  Is  a  re^wnse  to  a  long-standing 
VS.  request.  Although  such  retaflen  wiU 
have  to  be  choeen  from  thoee  licensed  to  seU 
tobacco  iwoducts.  criteria  for  new  retaflen 
to  obtain  licenses  appear  to  be  reaaonable. 

With  an  indevoident  dirtrlbutton  system 
and  fair  price  competition,  the  VS  iiulustry 
has  esUmated  that  it  could  Increase  its 
share  of  the  $10  bflllon  Japancae  tobacco 
otarket  from  its  current  1.8  percent  share  to 
a  share  of  20  percent. 

■rfj.mrtantmnr.t.Ttnm*  MtMMXt  IiTSXMI.ffATIOII 

/.  Japanese  market  opening  commitments 
Trade  InltiaUve  of  Aprfl  27. 1964 

Ref  eroioe  was  made  to  two  bflls  pending 
in  the  Japaneee  Diet,  the  Telecommunica- 
ttdos  Busineos  Bfll  and  the  Nippon  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company  BUL 

The  Teleoommunicatioas  Businem  Bfll  Is 
"designed  to  introduce  the  idea  of  competi- 
tion into  the  telecommunications  market," 
which  Is  currently  dominated  by  Nippon 
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Ttlavaph  and  TtHphoiie  Publle  Cocpom- 
ttoB  (JflT).  •  giwiHMirt  »»mwl  Monopoly. 
lAidar  tiM  pravWMH  of  tbe  bUL  there  an  to 
be  BO  iwnitlliiiii  on  foreign  iBveotment  In 

■Xloai  ir*  Uikme lnHnne  enttfprteei. 

<ClMi  n  iiiUmiMleee  ere  defined  In  tbe  Mil 

ITBM  that  leeee  telewninunio- 

rettier  tlian  owninc  their  own 

L)  The  Jepeneer  aovemment  mede  e 

.  to  eneure  that,  onoe  the  MU  to 

luglliBUnn  and  noUfleetioli  proce- 
duree  for  deae  n  liiwliiiwiie  will  be  rimple 
and  tnnvnrani.  ImplenentatieB  of  the  leg - 
Wattai  wm  be  reviewed  within  three  jrean. 
The  mppen  TMegraph  and  Telephooe 
Coapeny  bm  wffl  tranof onn  NTT  tatoa pri- 
vate coaapany.  The  Japaneae  Ouveipanent 
made  a  eoauBttment  to  enaurethat  eoBvetl- 
tion  between  the  prtvatiaad  NTT  and  other 
teleeommunloatkMia  flnna  to  fair. 

//.  ImjpUmntmtifom  afeommitmtnU 
Both  liifciummiiintraflniM  Ulla  are  atiU 
in  the  Diet.  The  leglalattnn  to  ex- 
to  paa  the  Diet  in  Deoenber  1984. 
and  to  beeone  effective  on  April  1. 19M. 


///.  ilppMeaMitty  to  VS.  imUnata 

Until   BOW.   Japan's   tdeoon 

HTvieaa  market  haa  been  doeed  to  foreign 
fhma  doe  to  the  praaenoe  of  NTT.  In  addi- 
tion.  taaports  have  played  a  very  maaU  role 
in  Japan**  *^i»«<MM»iin*t**'''"  equipment 
market.  accawnUng  for  only  1.4%  of  eon- 
in  IMl.  Japan  to  the  aecood  larg- 
lial  amiket  In  the  world  for  tde- 
Bunleatlana  equipment,  aooounting  for 
9%  of  world  eonaumptlon 
and  11%  tt  wortd  production.  NTT  alao  ac- 
eonntB  for  the  low  levtf  of  knport  penetim- 
tlon  in  the  *»i«"«— —rw^^Hw—  equipment 
Burket.  aa  NTTa  procurement  oonipriaea 
40%oftheBUtrket. 

Faamge  of  the  tiflewmmwnirationa 
market  UberaUaaUon  MDs  could  open  up  eig- 
Biftoant  new  opportunttlea  in  the  Japaneae 
nmrket  for  UjB.  exporten  and  inveetma. 
The  real  value  of  aaarket  llberaliaatian. 
will  depend  very  heavily  on  the 
in  which  Implenmnting  ordinanoeo 
and  aihBlnlBtered.  UA  Oovem- 
BMnt  otflGlala  are  monitortng  the  program 
of  thia  leglBlatian  doaely.  Among  the  faetora 
that  win  have  an  iaaportant  effect  on  the 
abiUty  of  U  A  Unaa  to  compete  in  the  Japa- 
neae telecQBuaunlBatiflna  market  are: 
Regiafaatlon  and  notiflca|tion  procedurec 
Proceduiea  which  are  tranaparent.  objec- 
tive, and  BOB-diacrimiBatory.  Confidential- 
tty  for  builBam  plana  aubmitted  for  reglatra- 
tlon  purpoaaa.  TiBBely  proceaatng  of  appUca- 


Croaa^ubaidtaatlon  between  lervlceK 
Aeeounttng    pioceduiM    which    preveut 


eeivium  (aueh  aa  NTT)  from  uataig  fern  from 
auch  aerviem  to  anbaidiae  rataa  for 
IB  which  tHey  face  f oreigB  competition. 


NoB-diaerimlnBtary  tcating  procedurea  for 
eertifleatlon  of  tflemmmunicatlona  eqtiip- 


6f  Ji 

Uberahatlon.  if  impleaaented  in  a 
whMi  penaita  foreign  fima  to  compete  on 
an  equal  baato  in  the  Japaneae  market, 
could  aigniflrantly  expand  owrket  opportu- 
ntttea  in  two  areaa.  FIrat.  tt  should  expand 
opportupitlm  for  UA  inveatora  in  Japan's 
ilcatloBa  aeivltet  market, 
it  should  increase  competition  in 
Japan'a  f*i«*«iii»Mw«t«^n«i«  equipment 
aaaikat.  thua  creating  new  opportunitiea  for 
VM.  fnlnfrimmiiniTatlitnr  equipment  produo- 


/.  Japaaesr  marktt  optnimt  eommitmmU 
Trade  Initiative  of  January  IS.  19M 

"tAla  part  of  the  continued  sincere  imple- 
mentation of  Internationally  noa-dtacriaal- 
natory  and  competitive  procurement  proce- 
dures, meaaurw  will  continue  to  be  actively 
taken  to  pubUdm  inftomation  coBcemlng 
the  procedurm  aud  other  aapecta  of  pro- 
curemcBt  and  to  reapond  readily  to  thoae 
foreign  companies  wiahlng  to  participate  Ib 
the  NTT  procuremcBt.  so  as  to  facilitate 
their  partlcipattan." 

//.  /aiptaMMtaiioii  q/coa>iRM»i«iiti 

NTT  has  f^iOy  taaplemeBted  the  technical 
aad  procedural  requlremcBta  of  the  NTT 
AgreemoBt.  They  have  alao  takoB  a  Bumber 
of  measuTM  to  help  DA  nmaf  sales  eftorta. 
such  ss  hoMlBg  ssaslnarB  in  Tokyo  and  sev- 
eral n  A  dttoa  on  how  to  seQ  to  NTT.  Sales 
by  XJJ&.  films  to  NTT  have  tnereaaed  from 
$1»  maUoB  tan  IMl  to  $140  minion  in  IMI. 
However,  the  UJB.  OoveiBBwnt  brieves  that 
X3A.  firms  can.  and  should,  do  conalderably 
better. 

///.  ilppNcaMIUv  to  VS  tmtemU 

During  the  first  three  year  agreement 
op— «h«g  NTT  procurement  to  foreign  ftrma. 
whldi  expired  in  DeocBiber  IMS.  aalca  by 
X3S.  firms  to  NTT  Increased  from  a  negligi- 
ble level  in  IMO  to  about  $140  mmian  in 
loss.  But  deaplte  the  sharp  growth.  IMS 
salw  aeeounted  for  only  4.6  percent  of  total 
NTT  proeurament.  Moreover,  little  of  what 
NTT  haa  purehaaed  from  American  firms 
haa.  been  high  technology  equipment  of  the 
type  that  to  central  to  the  teleoommunlca- 
tlona  network  and  likely  to  promote  the  de- 
vdopment  of  long-term  relationships  with 
American  supidlers. 

Neverthdess.  given  the  importance  of 
b(^  aUe  to  compete  for  a  share  of  the 
Japaneae  teleeomraunicatloni  market, 
which  to  the  second  largest  In  the  worid.  the 
XJA.  Oovemment  negotiated  a  renewal  of 
the  Agreement  in  IMS.  The  new  three-year 
agrecBMnt.  signed  on  January  SO.  ISM  by 
flmliasmiliii  Brock  snd  Foreign  Minister 
Abe.  to  one  that  we  expect  wiU  enable  our 
highly  eompettttve  firms  in  thto  field  to 
make  inroads  into  sales  of  sophJstiratert  net- 
work-related  equipment  to  NTT  over  both 
the  short  snd  long  term. 

The  revised  agreement  reafanne  Japan's 
oommttBMBt  to  opes  NTTs  staable  pur- 
chases to  UA  exporters.  whOe  strengthen- 
ing that  commitment  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Among  the  tanpromments  incorporated  into 
the  revised  agzaament  are  cenmltmsnta  by 
NTT  to:  tvsat  U  A  and  Japanese  finaa  oo  an 
equal  basis  in  aU  of  NTTs  R*D  aetlvttlea: 
accept  MdB  in  Bagltoh  at  NTTs  New  York 
oftloe:  and  aggregate  purehaam  ao  aa  to 
make  them  oomBMrdaUy  attractive  to  for- 
eign auppllera.  The  new  agreement  alao 
manrtataa  annual  reviews  of  NTTs  perform- 
ance In  Implementing  Ita  fommitmants.  The 
key  crtterU  that  the  United  Stataa  wiU  be 
looklBg  for  IB  the  review  are: 

(1)  signinrant  and  increasing  sales  volume 
andvalur. 

(S)  purchases  of  sophisticated  core  net- 
work equlpasnt;  and 

(S)  pufdissM  of  equipment  of  the  type 
that  wm  lead  to  long-term  supplier  rdation- 


IB  addition,  the  UA  Oovemment  will 
doaely  monitor  the  implementation  of 
pending  legislation  to  Uberallae  Japan's  tele- 
coBUBunlcatlons  market.  Passage  of  thto  leg- 
islation could  have  two  effMts  on  NTT  pro- 
curement from  UA  firms.  First,  changee  in 
the  legal  status  of  NTT  could  affect  the  pro- 


curement agreement  The  United  Btatea  wiU 
continue  to  eonault  doaely  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Japan  to  ensure  that  thto  doea  not 
occur.  Second.  UberaUaatlon  of  Japan's  tde- 
i'flmmvn«rftV?m  aaarket  should  Introduoe 
sn  element  of  oonpetttlon  which  should 
create  a  strong  incentive  for  NTT  to  pur- 
chase equipment  from  the  moat  competitive 
Bouroes.  regardlem  of  nationality.  With  com- 
petitive procurement  prooedures,  UA  firms 
should  be  able  to  improve  the  volume  of 
their  sales  to  NTT. 

/.  /spanesc  awrfcet  opcaiap  eommMmttUt 
Trade  lultlaUve  of  October  ».  ISM 

"IB  line  with  the  mirit  of  the  Agreemeat 
OB  OoverBBMBt  RtMurement  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  wmtlnning  to  enaure  non-dis- 
crlmlnatlan  between  natlonato  and  non-na- 
tlonala.  even  further  eff orU  wOl  be  aaade  to 
put  the  purport  of  tbe  Agresnent  into  prac- 
tice (promotion  of  proeurament  through 
cuaapetltlve  tendering  procedurea,  ftwOlta- 
tkm  of  the  procedurea  for  the  qnallfleatlOB 
of  auppllera.  etc).  The  attention  of  local 
govemaienta  wiU  be  drawn  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Agreement." 

//.  /inptemeMteMoR  Q^commUiiieiitt 

We  have  seen  no  evidence  of  action  to 
open  the  guveiument  procurement  maiket 
In  Japan  to  foreign  products  throoih  in- 
creased use  of  competitive  proeurament  pro- 
cedures. Japaneae  Oovemment 
continue  to  make  extenalve  nss  of  i 
petitlve  procurement  procedures. 

///.  AppNcaMMiy  to  VJS.  iatenste 

The  U A  Oovemment  baa  been  aiiiing  an 
explanation  from  Japan  on  the  exteneive 
uae  by  a  number  of  Japanese  Oovemment 
agendea  e(  the  OovemaBsnt  Procuraaaent 
Oode'a  exception  for  atande-tandMrtng.  We 
are  working  to  reeolve  bilateral  government 
procurement  tosues  wttbln  the  ooatext  of 
the  OATT  Oovemment  Procurement  Code. 

UT  raOCDUMXIR 

/.  Japanese  market  opening  oommUmtnta 

Trade  InitiaUve  of  AprOS7. 1M4 
The  OovemmcBt  of  Japan  stipulated  that. 


the  Diet,  private  firms  wUl  be  able  to  pur- 
chase foreign«iade  iiwnmimfnttlm—  satel- 
Utss.  In  addition,  a  prtvatlasd  NTT  wiU  be 
permitted  to  purdUM  fordgn^iade  aatd- 
lltee.  but  only  to  the  extent  such  purebasm 
are  "consistent  with  the  i 


policy."  Staaflar  conditions  were  applied  to 
procurement  of  foreign  satellites  by  other 
Japanese  Ou  vet  nment  i 


//.  /sipleaicniaMoit  oreoaiiitttineiifs 
Implementation  of  the  commitment  to 
permit  private  firms  to  purchase  foreign 
aateUltea  to  dependent  upon  paaaage  of  the 
pending  '*g^*«*'~'  to  UberaUw  Japan's  tele- 
iimimimfrfttf~—  market  The  vague  wording 
of  the  conditions  undo-  whldi  Japaneee 
Oovemment  agendm  wffl  be  permitted  to 
piinrhsss  foreign  satelUtas  ralsm  oonceras 
regarding  tbe  pnetleal  effect  which  thto 
statsBMnt  wffl  have  tai  promoting  actual 
purebasM  of  foreign  sateUitee. 

///.  AppMcoMMty  to  VA  inUn$U 
The  "Long-Range  Vision  on  Space  Devel- 
opment" published  in  July  IMS.  expreesss 
conoera  over  Japan's  past  reliance  on  UA 
apace  technology,  and  states  that  'in  the 
future.  Japan  abould  aim  at  receivtng  orders 
from  other  oountrfea  for  developing  and 
launching  satelUtes  by  meaaa  of  technlquee 
which  have  been  apnimnlatert  by  her  inde- 
pendent   technical    devdopraent"    Thua. 
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the  maee  induatiy  not 
ih  order  to  keep  Japan  in 


Japan  haa 

only  aa 

the  forefront  of 

portant  potential  eii^ort  industry. 

In  July  ItM.  thf  head  of  tbe  Ji 
Oovemment  agency  in  charge  ot  the 
dumlopnieni  poUeyl  the  Sdenoe  and  IMi- 
nology  Agency,  into  quoted  In  tbe  Japan 
TImea  aa  aaytaig  thai  Japan  must  dwalop  tta 


purehaaed 
Statea  to 
chiyuki  Isurugi 
century  the  Ji 
sendaboutM 
whkdi  wffl  be 


and  tbe  United 

Dtaectar-OaMral  Mi- 

that  by  tbe  end  of  the 

ovemnsnt  plans  to 

Into  orMt.  "none  of 


FInt  the  united  States  to  firmly  commit- 
ted to  the  protection  of  software  as  a  work 
at  aathorablp  undsr  copyright  norms.  The 
pioposad  leglalation  would  undercut  the 
fra^  international  coneenaua  on  thto  Issue. 
snd  provids  tbe  devdoping  oountitas  with 
support  for  proposato  that  would  sharply 
curtatt  the  ritfits  of  software  program  devd- 
opera.  IVe  UUted  Statea  would  pnbaUy 
consider  any  leglalatlon  to  remove  computer 
aoftware  fl«m  copyright  protection  a  vtola- 
tton  of  Avan**  international  obligations 
under  the  Univenal  Copyright  and  Beme 
Oonwenflima 

Seoand.  tbe  medflcs  of  the  proposal 
greatly  '"^'"'■''  protection  for  software  de- 


MITI  officials  ymkn  infmmad  tbe  United 
States  that  DiredoMeneral  laurugi'a  atate- 
ment  doea  not  refle^  any  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment conaeneua.  However,  In  Utfit  of 
Japan'a  policy  <rf  ailf-anffldCBcy  In  aatdUte 

lauragl'k 
that  tbe  April 
1M4  rtatement  wOl  not  result  to  any  im- 
provement tai  BMilKt  aocem  for  UA  aatd- 

UbC  PVOQUOtfiBa 

It  to  for  thto  raaaofi  that  the  United  Statea 
to  continuing  to  aeek  riarlflrathw  of  Japan'k 
satdllte  procurement  poUcy.  Althwngb  tbe 
UA  Oovemment  iias  offkdany  reqnsstsil 
dartfieatlaB  of  the!  statement  tai  tbe  April 
10M  trade  inltt^h^.  tbe  Japaneae  Oovetn- 
ment  haa  not  yeti  responded.  The 
of  the  April  pdlcy 

NTT  and  other  Jkpa- 
mdea  are  ccmmlttert  to 
purehaae  of  Japan^  mteUitea  through  at 
leaatthemld-IMOa. 

Japan'a  satdllte  procurement  polley  cre- 
ates two  coneems  for  the  Uhlted  ~ 
First  It  denlM  cMApettttve  UA 
aoosm  to  a  potentially  i 
market  Second.  Itpreeenta  tbe  threat  of 
the  creatten  of  pot^itlal  domaatlc  and  tbtard 
country  competltori  bdiind  a  waU  of  intent 
indwtry  protection^  through  aUbaldtoad  re- 
aeareh  and  devdogment  and  preferential 


Cbaipalaory  syttemr   The   Ji 

upon  request  would  have  the 
antborfty  to  giant  a  compulsory  license.  U- 
eenssM  could  then  distribute  programs  to 
men  at  mtaiimal  expense  As  a  result  soft- 
ware devdopers  would  lose  control  ever  the 
distribution  of  their  programs  and  be 
unable  to  recover  development  coets.  Japa- 
ma»i  n»miiamiiit  sssritlcwis  ttist  rtrTrlnpm 
would  receive  fdr  oompensatlon  do  not  aa- 
auageUAconeema. 

X.  Jlsduoad  protoefto*  pertod:  Undo'  cur- 
rent Japaneee  copyright  law,  the  term  to  M 
yeara  f oDowlng  the  death  of  the  copyright 
holder.  The  propoed  would  diorteB  the 
term  of  protection  to  two  to  fifteen  years. 
UA  copy  light  lawa  covering  aoftware 
extend  protecttan  for  M  to  100  yeara. 

S.  Xcpfffrafton:  Tlie  propoed  would  re- 
quire the  reglatratlon  of  aoftware.  whldi 
would  eirtafl  autamlsslon  of  actud  programs 
by  thsbr  developers.  Tbe  United  Statea  to 
I  that  ccnf  klentlality  would  not  be 


Trade  Inltlatlte  of  April  S7, 1M4 
The  Japaneee  0<fremment  made  a  com- 
Btltment  not  to  aaiid  any  propoed  for  new 
legtolatlon  atfeetW  aoftware  proteetlaa  to 
the  current  aeaaloq  of  tbe  Diet  However, 
the  Japaneae  Ooveinment  rdteratad  tta  In- 
tention to  devdop  new  modm  of  software 
protection,  while  "mtlng  tbe  need  for  Inter- 
natlond  harmony."! 

//.  /aiptementalioa  of  eommitiMmta 
At  preeent  tbe  rlghta  of  computer  aoft- 
ware devdopera  U  Japan  are  adequatdy 
protected  by  Japaheee  copyright  laws.  A 
propoed  to  duu«ie|  the  basto  for  tbe  legd 
protection  of  softwhre  remains  under  con- 
dderatlan  within  tfa»  Japaneee  Oovarament 
///.  AppHeoMfUv  to  VJt  tMUmtt 
Adequate  protectlbn  of  computer  aoftvare 
to  of  profound  tanplirtanoe  to  the  coovetl- 
Uve  and  wi^^^^i  aodttona  of  UA  compa- 
nlee  in  the  worid  iwormatlon  taaduatxy.  The 
United  Statea  bdletea  that  only  lagtolatlnn 
which  would  baae  cdmputer  aoftware  protec- 
tion on  Japaneee  efipyright  lawa.  can  ade- 
quately pnMcct  the  [il^ts  of  computer  soft- 

WftPB  DFOCnUS  Q6Vd9P0XSa 

Legislation  under  consideration  within  the 
Japaneee  OovemnMnt  would  estsbltoh  a  sul 
generis  forai  erf  protection  for  oomputer 
software,  based  oo  patent  concepts.  Thto 
proposd  ralsee  Issuis  of  substantid  concem 
to  the  United  SUted. 


The  Uhlted  States  has  made  it  clear  to  the 
Japaneae  Oovemment  that  paasage  of  a  bffl 
lemovlug  oomputer  aoftware  from  copyright 
protection  would  disrupt  Ulaterd  trade  in 
high  tedmology.  Btaaage  of  aueh  legislation 
could  have  the  following  eff ectc 

The  United  States  would  ooiMidar  institut- 
ing tbe  "role  of  the  shorter  term."  redudng 
the  protectlan  avaOahle  to  Japaneae  com- 
puter eoftware  developers  in  the  United 


UA  computer  auppllaa  would 
eurtalUng  tbe  aoftware  aupport  which  they 
provide  to  ^paneae  cuatouisfa. 

U  A  ■— T****—  could  cease  computer  soft- 
wan  devdopoaent  aethrltiM  in  Japan. 

Importa  of  Japaneae  producta  embodying 
diaputed  aoftware  could  be  enmeahed  in  a 
web  dt  private  lawaulta. 

TO  the  extent  that  auch  enaction  under- 
wmtt%mA  the  IiiMt' "**""*'  oonaeBBua  in  sup- 
port of  oopyilght  protection  for  computer 
software.  Japanese  and  U  A  flima  could  find 
thdr  aoftwan  subject  to  reduced  protection 
in  devdoping  countries. 


/.  /spansse  mukat  openlnp  commiemente 
Ttade  Initiative  of  October  SI.  lOM 

Thto  initiative  Induded  a  Japaneee  Oov- 
emment commitment  to  undertake  meas- 
ures to  encourage  capitd  inflow.  I^iecificd- 
ly,  tbe  Japaneae  Oovemment  promlaed  k 
review  of  tbe  "desipiated  mmpany  aystem." 
Thto  system  consleted  of  foreign  ownership 
limltatlMis  taft  eleven  medfie  Japaneee  in- 
diatriea. 

Thto  commitment  was  followed  in  Novem- 
ber by  a  Joint  statement  of  Japanese  For- 
eign Minister  TakeshlU  and  Treaaury  Sec- 
retary Regan,  tai  arhlch  the  Japaneee  Oov- 
emment made  a  commitment  to  submit  a 
bffl  to  the  Diet  to  reform  the  designated 
company  system. 


Trade  Initiative  of  April  37. 1M4 

Thto  initiative  included  a  commitment  to 
four  specific  steps  to  promote  intematlond 


(1)  an  improved  system  of  Information  dis- 
semination under  the  Japan  Bxtemd  Ttade 
Organiaatlon  (JKTRO)  "Headquarters  for 
Promotion  of  Industrid  Cooperation;'* 

(3)  strengthenliw  tbe  Office  of  Trade  Om- 
h.w«— ««  <OTO)  to  dad  with  tanreatment  aa 
wdl  aa  trade  complainta; 

(S)  aupport  for  Inveatment  promotion  mls- 
ak»a;and 

(4)  prooedurd  improvements  to  further 
expedite  the  notification  processliw  period 
for  foreign  direct  investment  In  Jspan. 

In  additlan.  the  Japaneee  Oovemment  In- 
dicated it  would  introduce  Irghilatlnn  to 
remove  foreign  ownenhip  restrictions  in 
value-added  network  tdecommimlratlona 
acBvicea  (VANS)  entiipilsta. 

Hm  commttmenU  in  thto  Initiative  were 
fdlowed  by  a  Ministry  of  Finance  an- 
nouncement in  the  May  SO  '^en-Dollar 
Report"  of  a  new  poUcy  that  wffl  aUow  11- 
eenaed  foreign  bankx  to  participate  in  trust 
*«— »^*f  in  Japan  by  dther  estahllahlng 
thdr  own  tniat  banka  or  entering  into  Joint 
venture  with  Japaneae  troat  banks.  How- 
ever, paitnerdiipa  with  non-Ueenaed  Japar 
neee  flima  (e«^  aecuritlea  fbma)  are  not 
permitted. 

IL  Impiementation  of  commitmaUt 


On  May  18.  1M4  ttie  Diet  paaaed  a  bffl 
dimJnating  the  designsted  ooBopany  system. 

On  VANS,  the  Jspanese  Oovemment  has 
introduced  severd  tdecommimlpstinns 
ref Mm  bffls  to  the  dirt  «4ilch  would  permit 
foreign  ownership  of  mod  VANS  enter- 
prises The  bffls  are  expected  to  pam  later 
thto  year.  Implementing  regulations  for  tde- 
oommunlcatlons  services  are  expected  to  be . 
In  place  by  the  spring  of  19M. 

JETRO  has  fstaMtohert  the  Headquarters 
for  Promotlan  of  Industrid  Cooperation. 
Thto  group  held  its  fint  msettaw  on  Jdy  5. 
1M4  and  to  currently  In  the  proccm  of  deter- 
mining metliods  of  improving  information 

The  OTO's  mandate  has  been  expanded 
to  indude  investment  comiriataits.  The  Japa- 
neee Oovemment's  support  for  investment 
promotion  miar'i-r  has  traditionally  been 
very  good  and  to  exported  to  continue. 

Imptanenting  regulations  permitting  for- 
eign partfcripatlon  in  trurt  banking  are  ex- 
pected to  be  In  place  by  the  spring  of  1985. 

The  Japaneee  Oovonment  has  stated 
that  the  proceasing  period  under  their  in- 
veatment notification  aystem  wffl  not  in 
praetioe.  exceed  two  weeka.  In  addition.  Jap- 
aneee oftldato  have  indicated  that  tbe  Japar 
neae  Foreign  Inveatment  Ooonefl  wffl  mert 
to  "I*"****— •  further  abortening  of  the  time 
period. 

Ul.  AvpUeaUUtt  to  UA  intereaU 

Tbe  U  A  god  has  been  to  facilitate  great- 
er bOaterd  lnv«stment  flows  with  Japan  in 
accord  with  market  foroea.  In  particular,  tbe 
United  dtatea  haa  aought  to  reduce  govem- 
ment  barrlera  to  investment  and  to  improve 
adminiatratlve  procedurea  governing  new 
and  eatabliahed  inveetment 

Over  the  part  year  the  Japaneee  have 
eliminated  the  dealgnated  company  ayatem 
and  allowed  for  foreign  entry  Into  telecom- 
munication aervlcee  and  trurt  banking  as  of 
1985.  In  addition,  the  Japanese  Oovemment 
hss  taken  steps  to  promote  Increased  for- 
eign investment  in  Japan,  dthough  it  stffl 
m«tnt*iiM  a  two-week  pre-notiflcatkm 
aystem  for  foreign  investment 
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Tbe  VA.  aovenunent  bdievM  tbat  tbe 
foUoiMw  additknBl  ■teps  by  the  Japume 
Oofimmimt  vould  cneounce  addltkinal  M- 
lateral  invaatawnt: 

lHUli«  a  Joint  tavcBtment  poUey  atate- 
meot  wHh  tbe  Dnitcd  Statea  at  an  appropri' 
ate  time: 

Sponaorins  a  private  aeetor  review  of  VJS. 
and  Japanaae  tnveataeiit  dimatea: 

OonaMerliw  methotk  of  recoodUnf  XJA. 
and  Japaneae  Mlatenl  InTeatnent  itatlrttea: 


Puitber  bUateral  dlamarioni  f  ocuaed  on 
■tandardi  for  treatment  of  eetabliahed  in- 
veatoia  In  both  the  United  Statea  and 
Japan. 

PuitlMr  U&  direct  inveatment  In  Japan 
alMNiId  aervc  to  improve  VS.  exporta  to 
Japan.  In  addltten.  eontlnued  bilateral  dia- 
-"-T*~-  encouragtnc  greater  Japaneae  in- 
veatment In  tbe  United  Statea.  ahould  reault 
in  aueb  beneflU  aa  Job  creation  and  teamol- 
ocy  traaafer.  Tbe  UA  objective  in  theae  dla- 
——**'-  ia  to  reinforce  our  leneTml  commit- 
ment to  toreisn  inveatment  baaed  on  awrkei 
foroea. 


L  Ja9aite$e  market  opening  eommitmenU 
Trade  Initiative  of  April  37. 1M4 

Tbe  Japaneae  aovemment  noted  that  the 
Japan  Federation  of  Bar  Aaaodatloaa 
(JTBA)  to  "maklnc  further  efforta  to  come 
to  a  rtofiiiarifany  and  intematlooally  appro- 
priate aolutlon"  CO  the  qucatlan  of  foreign 
lawyera'  actMtlea  in  Japan.  Tbe  govern- 
ment made  a  eommlthMBt  to  "worii  to  have 
an  appropriate  aolutlon  materlallae  aa  early 


//.  tmpietmtnlatkm  ofeomMUtmenU 

There  has  been  little  procreaa  since  the 
April  announcement.  The  Japaneae  Govern- 
ment haa  placed  particular  licniflcance  on 
the  formatiod  of  a  Special  Caeomlttee  co 
Foreign  Lawyera  by  the  JFBA.  and  noted 
that  thia  comaBlttee  waa  working  for  an  ap- 
propriate aolutlon.  The  Japaneee  Oovem* 
ment  bai  yet  to  inform  ua  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee'a  reoommendatlona. 

tn.  AfiphetMUtw  to  V.S.  interati 

American  attomeya  have  been  prohibited 
from  giving  advice  on  V&  and  international 
law  to  clienta  tn  Japan  ainee  IMS.  Over  the 
paat  thirty  yeara.  drmand  fOr  VJB.  legal 
talent  in  Tokyo  (aa  evldaneed  by  the  hiring 
of  U.S.  lawyeia  aa  "legal  trainees"  by  Japa- 
neae law  firms)  has  grown  dramatically, 
with  tbe  Increasing  Intematlenaliiatlon  of 
Japanese  capital  markcta  and  Japaneae  eor- 
poratlona.  In  diacuaslona  with  Japaneae  offl- 
dala.  tbe  U.S.  objieetlve  haa  been  to  make  it 
legal  for  UA  law  ftama  to  provide  advice  In 
Japan  on  VS.  and  Intematlonal  law. 

Jwaneae  law  and  the  JFBA  rulea  on  prac- 
tice of  law  prohibit  attorneys  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Japaneae  bar  from  acting  aa 
lawyers  (giving  any  legal  advice  in  any  field 
of  law)  in  Japan.  Tbe  efforta  of  the  Japa- 
neae Qovemment  on  this  iasue  have  not- pro- 
duced changea  In  JFBA  rulee  so  far. 

The  JFBA  appears  to  have  reallMd  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  —^r^"'"  Ita  cunent,  re- 
strictive rulea  Indefinitely.  Japaneae  offi- 
cials have  informed  ua  that  negotlatlooa  are 
now  underway  within  tbe  JFBA  over  lan- 
guage for  a  potential  amendment  to  .the 
lAwyers'  Law.  An  agreement  Is  poaalhlr  by 
f  alL  Should  such  an  agreement  be  reached, 
the  amendmenta  could  be  submitted  for 
Diet  approval  In  the  spring. 

Tbe  m^ior  VS.  concern  regarding  the  pro- 
pooed  fthanfa  la  that  they  are  likely  to  in- 
clude a  reciprocity  clauae.  Such  a 


would  make  accem  to  the  Japaneae  market 
tn  legal  aervleea  conditional  on  aocaaa  for 
Japaneae  lawyers  to  practiee  tn  aome  minl- 
nwm  number  of  VS.  Statea.  Currently,  only 
Ifew  Tork  and  Ifaaaachuaetta  have  provi- 
sions permlttinc  foreign  lawyers  to  practice 
law  on  a  limited  baalB  without  pasainc  the 
bar  examination.  Tbe  Japaneae  would  alao 
like  to  obtain  such  provlalona  In  the  Diatriet 
of  Columbia.  Illinois  and  California.  Japa- 
neee lawyers  already  have  accem  to  theee 
statea.  lince  they  are  already  permitted  to 
take  the  bar  ezaminatlona  and  they  would 
beoome  eligible  to  practice  upon  passing  the 
exam.  This  option  la  waiintlally  doaad  to 
any  foreigner  In  Japan.  AdmiariOB  to  the 
Japaneae  bar  Is  oontingent  upon  admimlon 
to  the  Legal  Reaeareh  InaUtute.  which 
adaalta  only  the  four  hundred  or  ao  appU- 
canU  with  tbe  hlgbeat  seores  on  iU  aAols- 
sioo  examination  out  of  tbe  thoueantta  who 
take  tbe  teat  eaeb  year.  Foreign  appiteanta. 
obvloualy.  have  vtituaOy  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
imder  such  a  aystem,  In  light  of  theee  facta, 
the  United  Statea  doea  not  oooalder  a  red- 
piodty  provlalan  appropriate. 

/.  JapoiMse  market  opening  eom$HitmenU 
Trade  Initiative  of  April  37.  IM4 

In  the  April  1M4  package,  the  Japaneae 
undertook  to  follow  up  on  the  Reaan-Na- 
kaaooe  Joint  Statement  on  Energy  Coopera- 
tion, iaaoed  in  November  IMl.  Specifically, 
tbe  Japaneae  promlaed  to  send  a  private 
aeetor  coal  mlaslen  to  the  VS.  and  to  en- 
courage feasibility  studies  on  energy  re- 
source development,  a  more  Umlted  agenda 
than  aet  forth  in  tbe  Joint  Statement. 

Implementation:  The  private  coal  mission 
visited  Washington  in  Ifay  but  was  diseoor- 
a^ng  raganUng  early  opportunities  for  in- 
creased coal  exports  to  Japan.  The  diacua- 
slona. however,  resulted  In  the  eatabllsh- 
ment  of  a  private  Standing  Technical  Com- 
mittee (8TC)  to  explore  ways  to  Imiriement 
the  Joint  Statement.  This  committee  met  In 
TiAyo  for  the  first  time  In  September.  Tbe 
Japaneae  were  no  more  encouraging  than  in 
May.  but  the  talks  will  continue.  On  a  posi- 
tive note.  Japaneae  and  VS.  companlra  have 
recently  announced  plans  for  prefeaslbaity 
studies  on  the  pooslble  development  of  Alas- 
kan coal  and  North  Slope  natural  gas  to 
export  to  Japan. 

Applicability  to  VS.  Interests:  We  hope 
theee  diacuasinns  and  studies,  primarily  a 
result  of  the  Reagan-Nakasone  Joint  State- 
ment, will  lead  to  expanded  VS.  energy  ex- 
ports to  Japan.  While  tbe  proapeets  are  not 
favorable  tn  the  short  term,  it  is  Important 
to  continue  this  procem  for  the  medium  and 
long  term. 

The  November  1961  Joint  Statement  givee 
the  governments  of  both  countries  a  clear 
framework  in  which  to  encourage  their  re- 
spective private  sectors  to  find  ways  to  In- 
crease energy'  trade.  It  calls  on  tbe  private 
sectors  of  both  ieountries  to  explore  Joint  de- 
velopment of  VS.  energy  reaourooa  and  pos- 
sible steps  to  Increase  use  of  secure  VS. 
ftida  as  a  subaitttute  for  lem  secure  oil  im- 
ports.' We  created  forums  where  govern- 
ments and  private  huahfiwrn  can  talk  frank- 
ly, and  the  talka  have  been  frank,  rapecially 
on  coaL  UA-Japan  ooal  trade  has  stagnated 
and  the  VS.  remains  the  swing  coal  supplier 
to  Japan.  This  problem  will  require  sus- 
tained high-level  attentloq  by  both  govern- 
ments. Still,  however,  without  the  Joint 
Statement  and  tbe  UA-Japan  Bnergy^ 
Working  Group,  UA^apan  ooal  trade 
might  well  have  declined  even  more  severely 


than  baa  been  the  eaae.  We  have  kept  VS.. 
ooal  and  gas  In  Japan's  energy  pieture  and 
given  VS.  suppliers  a  better  ehanoe  to  com- 
pete for  a  larger  piece  of  the  Japaneae 
energy  market  in  tbe  years  ahead. 


/.  Japanese  market  opening  eommitment$ 

Tr*de  Initiative  of  January  10. 1M3 
Tbe  Japaneae  Government  announced  tbe 
of  an  Office  of  Trade  Om- 
I  (OTO).  with  a  mandatie  to  respond 
to  foreign  wimplainta  of  inadoQuate  accnas 
to  tbe  Japaneae  mariceC  Commitment  made 
that  there  would  be  no  delays  and  that 
action  would  be  forthcoming. 

Trade  Initiative  of  May  3«.  IMS 

While  continuing  to  uae  tbe  OTO  to  re- 
spond to  foreign  ««««t»»<»'»"  the  Japaneee 
aovennsnent  wQI  explore  waya  to  improve  it. 

The  Committee  for  Manufactured  Goods 
Import  Measures  will  IpwatlgaU  tpteUle 
proUcms  which  arise  fnm  tbe  dtstrflmtlon 
system  and  buslnempraetlcea  and  take  steps 
to  oorrect  them  where  poaaiblB 

Japan  will  continue  to  implement  the  for- 
eign currency  lending  scheme  for  emergen- 
cy imports  aimed  at  praaaottng  Imports  of 
'important"  gooda  to  eaae  trade  trietlana. 
'  Under  the  Commeree  Promotion  System 
to  be  fatahliatwtd.  such  ocganimrtitaia  as 
JXTRO  and  tbe  Japan  Trad*  CooneO  wOl 
maintain  a  roater  of  private  businem  coo- 
sultanta  to  whom  fordign  exporters  can  be 
refOrred.  as  necessary,  for  advloe  on  export' 
ing  to  Japan. 

Trade  InitlaUve  of  January  IS.  IMS 

To  strengthen  the  role  of  OTO  in  resolv- 
ing foreign  trade  complaints,  a  high-level 
Advisory  Council  wlU  be  eetabliahed  to  give 
it  more  political  clout,  filing  of  proxy  com- 
plaints  will  be  permitted,  and  pttwedurea  for 
procearing  oomplalnta  wOl  be  improved. 

Further  efforts  to  expand  imports  of  man- 
ufactures will  be  made  in  the  light  of  infor- 
mation developed  by  tbe  Comaslttee  for 
Manufactured  Goods  Import  Measures.  In- 
cluding foreign  comments  about  shortfalls 
In  the  Japaneae  distribution  system  ^nd  its 
bustnem  practices. 

Greater  uae  of  the  businem  consultant 
service  system  will  be  made  to  reaolve  trade 
dlfferencea. 

The  Japanese  Government  wHl  lend  its 
support  to  the  Import  Promotion  CouncO  of 
the  Japan  Foreign  Trade  CouncQ  in  its  ef- 
forts to  encourage  private  aeetor  Initiatlvee 
to  promote  increased  imports. 

Trade  InitlaUve  of  October  31.  IMS 

Further  efforta  will  be  made  to  enhance 
the  effectlvenem  of  OTO  In  removing  bar- 
riers to  sdllng  in  Japan. 

Low  intereat  financing  of  manufactured 
imports  will  beoome  available  from  the 
Japan  Export-Import  Bank  and  other  steps 
to  facilitate  import  financing  will  be  consid- 
ered as  needed. 

Information  about  the  Japanese  distribu- 
tion system  wIU  be  pubUdMd.  and  efforta 
made  to  Improve  the  system  for  importa. 

The  Japaneee  Government  will  designate 
an  Import  promotton  mimth.  aend  Import 
promotion  missions  abroad,  and  encourage 
import  promotion  efforta  by  exporten. 
Trade  IniUaUve  of  April  37. 1M4 

To  promote  importa  of  manufactures,  the 
Japanese  Government  wOl  implement  pro- 
grams which  assist  In  penetrating  tbe  Japa- 
nese market  for  specific  foreign  manufac- 
tured gooda.  and  support  the  staging,  of  ex- 
hlblta  for  theae  pnxhicts. 


^k^M 


^^ 


April  2, 1985 

Office  of  TrateOMmdamam:  The  tSttA  of 
suboequent' procedural  rhangwa  In  kaereas- 
ing  tbe  effeetlveno^  of  OTO  has  been  ques- 
tionable,  sinee  dugiges  have  not  rtiangwd 
OTO's  status:  OTO)stUI  functtona  as  a  < 
ing-bouae,  »*'**  not)  as  a  true  on 
that  la,  with  theaithority  to  reaolve  prob- 
lems by  overruling  ^edstoos  made  within  in- 
dividual minlstrlea.  iln  19e4.  the  mandate  of 
the  OTO  was  expanded  to  cover  inveatment 
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JCaMWbettirad  tmporU  Promotiem  Comr 
mittee:  The  Committee  has  not  I 
broad  mandate  to. consider  private 
trade  barriers,  ecj  buy  national  attltudea. 
as  envislaned  in  tM  May  IMS  initiative. 

Syetem  of  AwsMms*  Cbaaiiltaate  The 
system  has  been  tnpleniented.  In  aoeotd- 
ance  with  tbe  eomiilUnent  in  the  Mar  IM* 
initiative.  Tbe  ooasutanta  are  baaed  on  Jap- 
aneae trading  comp^oiy  offlem  in  Itav  Tork, 
Chicago.  HouatoB.  i  Loa  Angriea  and  San 
Ftandaoo.  However*  JETRO  has  dartlned  to 
provide  the  nameaiof  theae  «ionaultanta  to 
VS.  Government '  offkiiala,  atatiiw  that 
JETRO  wiahed  to  pre-ecreen  to  tbe  VS. 
companies  soeklng  the  consultants'  bervloes. 

Import  PtvmoUini  Hisitowsr  The  Japaneaf 
Government  has  oondueted  a  nmnber  of 
semlnara  and  tradd  mtasiona  in  the  United 
Statea.  Over  the  past  year,  theae  have  in- 
cluded: a  JETRO  ifotiaoi 
promotion  visit  to]  Loo 
Chicago  and  New  Tbrk:  a . 
US.  States  Tirade  Wab  in  Tokyo;  » i 
on  UA-Japan  trade  proMerta  In  Htm  York: 
a  UJ8.-JapaB  trade  aeminar  in  Wrmlngham, 
Alabama:  and  a  TMAe  Week  seaalnar  in  i 


///.  AppUoaMSty  to  UJB.  tetstesto 

The  recofhrnendation  for  the  enatton  of 
an  Office  of  Ttade  Ombudman  was  origi- 
nally Included  in  a  iMl  Japan-UA  ^000001- 
Ic  Relations  Group  Report.  Tbe  report  rec- 
ommended that  th^  office  not  be  attached 
to  any  sln^  gweiiiment  minlatry.  bat  have 
tbe  authority  to  iiitervene  In  the  admlnls- 
traUve  proesmm  oC  all  mtailstitaB  dealing 
with  trade  and  inveatment  issnea  and  to 
review  policy  derisions  having  trade  algnlfi- 
cance  made  by  dOB^esttcally-ortented  wlr't- 
triea. 

While  OTO  has  been  a  vahnble  tool  in 
tracing  trade  probltans  to  their  roots,  it  is 
basically  a  dearii^-house,  leoelviug  oom- 
plalnta and  clunnrlfng  them  to  tbe  rdevant 
ministries,  and  theq  reporting  the  resulte  of 
the  mlniatrieB'  tnvstlgatlon  to  tbe  com- 
plainant. OTO^  impact  could  be  Improved  if 
it  could  exert  preottre  on  tbe  mlniatrles  to 
revise  their  regulatMna  and  praetlooa  to  fa- 
cilitate importa.  Moreover  it  doas  not  pro- 
vide an  effective  njwchanism  for  appealing 
rulings  that  do  ndt  provide  roHet  to  the 
complainant.  The  t7dS.  would  like  to  see 
OTO  function  as  aa  active  problem  eotvlng 
entity  with  an  effective  system  for  appeal- 
ing adverse  rulings. 

The  system  of  IwJiwm  consultanto  was  es- 
tablished at  Japantoae  Government  initia- 
tive, rather  than  lit  response  to  a  UjS.  re- 
quest. As  such,  it  lexoeeds  VS.  objectives 
and  expectations. 

Japaneae  Govemnent  sponsored  trade 
missions,  studies  of  the  Japanese  dtatribu- 
tion  system,  and  htgh-level  statementa  en- 
couraging the  purciiase  of  goods  manufac- 
tured abroad,,  while  Welcome,  are  difficult  to 
evaluate  as  effective  market  opening  meas- 
ures, because  they  nav»  never  been  accom- 
panied by  any  yardsticks  with  which  to 
evaluate  their  suoce  a. 


The  Japaneae  Goverament  has  announced 
five  tieaadscto  of  market  UberaUstng  meas- 
ura  over  the  past  four  years.  Theee  meas- 
urw  were  meant  to  fuUm  Japan's  commit- 
ment to  a  market  open  to  international 
trade. 

Ttade  initiative  of  December  16.  IMl.  and 
January  10.  IMS 

Tbe  fiiat  trade  initiative,  announced  in 
December  IMl,  aocdcrated  the  timing  of 
traffic  cuta  agreed  to  in  tbe  Multilateral 
Tariff  Negotiatlona.  and  eatabUsbed  a  Japar 
neae  Government  committee  to  study  op- 
portunities for  iouwrta  in  the  Japaneae 
market.  One  of  tbe  resolta  of  this  group's 
week  waa  tbe  announcement  in  January 
latS  of  a  list  of  measuna  wbleh  would  be 
ImplameBted  to  alleviate  non4artff  bairien 
in  tbe  standards  and  nistoms  areas.  In  Jan- 
uary, the  Japaneee  Government  also  an- 
nouneed  the  oatabUabment  of  an  Office  of 
Trade  Omhwdwnan,  which  would  be  diarged 
with  laajinndlng  to  forrign  complalnta  re- 
garding barriers  to  market  entry. 

Trade  InitlaUve  of  May  38,  IMS 

Tbe  second  trade  initiative  indnded  tariff 
diminatlons  or  reductions  on  a  wide  variety 
of  products,  among  wtaicb  thoae  on  photo- 
graphic film,  cut  dlamonrts  and  several 
otben  were  of  interest  to  tbe  United  States. 
It  also  containwl  a  commitment  by  tbe  Jap- 
aneae Government  to  undertake  a  series  of 
"generic"  remediea  in  audi  areas  as  customs 
procedures,  and  foreign  aooen  to  participa- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  Industry  stand- 
ards. 

Trade  InitlaUve  of  December  35,  IMS.  and 
January  13. 1M3 

Tbe  third  trade  InitlaUve  was  announced 
by  the  Goverament  of  Japan  in  December 
IMS  and  January  IMS.  In  December,  tariff 
reducthna  were  announced  on  chocolate,  to- 
baooo  producta  and  paper.  In  January,  the 
Japaneee  Government  announced  a  commit- 
ment to  undotake  a  high-levd  review  of 
Japaneae  standards  and  certlflcaUon  proce- 
doma.  Thia  review  eventually  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  some  sixteen  laws  which,  as  they  are 
implemented  at  the  administrative  level, 
could  repreaent  the  most  significant  and 
wide-ranging  removal  of  foreign  barriers  to 
the  Japaneae  market  stawe  the  condusion  of 
tbe  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  In  1079. 

Alao  induded  in  the  January  announce- 
ment were  oommltmoita  to  expand  the 
number  of  retaO  outleta  permitted  to  dis- 
tribute foreign  dgarettea,  undertake  a  study 
of  tbe  poaalble  llberaUaaUon  of  Japan's  dis- 
tributloa  system  tor  tobacco  products,  and 
ensure  the  partidpaUon  of  foreign  ftims  in 
NTT  procurement. 

Trade  InitlaUve  of  October  31.  IMS 

Tbe  fourth  trade  initiative  induded  tariff 
reductions  on  44  items.  Alao  included  was  a 
me-year  acceleration  of  rates  committed  to 
in  tbe  Multilateral  Trade  NegotiaUmis  on 
some  ISM  Items. 

The  October  announcement  alao  promlaed 
"steady  ImplementaUon"  of  improyementa 
in  Japanese  standards  and  certlflcaUon  pro- 
oedurea.  further  efforta  to  promote  procure- 
ment by  Japaneaf  Government  agendes 
from  foralgn  Anns,  and  a  review  of  the  "des- 
ignated company"  system,  which  limited 
foreign  invertmrat  in  deven  Japanese  In- 
dustries. 

Trade  InitlaUve  of  April  37. 1984 

This  initlaUve  induded  cuta  on  sixty-five 
tariff  dassiflcaUons  covering  wine,  paper 
products,   color   photo   paper,    black-and- 


white  film,  bay  balers  and  a  wide  ranee  of 
agricultural  producta.  Alao  included  was  a 
(wmmitment  to  eliminate  or  llbeialiw 
quotas  on  thirteen  agricultural  categoriea. 

The  stat*ment  referred  to  pending  legisla- 
tion to  UberallK  the  Japaneee  tObaobO  and 
teleoommimiratlnns  marketa.  Statementa  in 
the  initiative  alao  promlaed  Improeementa 
in  standards  and  certification  procedures. 
Other  commltmenta  Inchided  In  the  April 
InitlaUve  were  an  erpanslnn  of  the  msnrtstir 
of  tbe  Office  of  Trade  Ombudaman  to  cover 
Inveatment  restrictions,  and  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment efforta  to  reeolve  legal  services 
issues.  Also  Induded  in  tbe  April  announce- 
ment were  a  policy  statement  covering  pro- 
curement  by  Japaneae  Governmmt  agencies 
and  NTT  of  foreign  mtePltes.  and  a  commit- 
ment, to  postpone  the  introduction  into  the 
on-going  Diet  of  a  proposal  to  remove  com- 
puter software  from  copyright  protection. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  I  yield  auch  time  as  he  may  oon- 
sume  to  the  gentlonan  from  Michigan 
Olr.  KnoKK]. 

Mr.  KIIDEE.  Mr.  fi^teaker.  I  rise  In 
Bupixnt  of  House  Concurrmt  Resolu- 
tion 107,  a  resolution  submitted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
greas  that  the  President  take  action  to 
reduce  the  growing  U.S.  merBhandise 
trade  deficit  and  that  he  take  action  to 
reapond  to  unfair  IntenuttltMnl  trade 
practioes  of  Japan.  However,  I  do  so 
with  some  reluctance.  I  would  have 
preferred  much  stronger  action  toy  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this 
issue.  I  would  have  preferred  action  on 
the  resolution  offered  today  by  Repre- 
sentative Dnn«LL  and  BaooioisLD.  of 
which  I  was  a  coqxmsor;  or  action 
similar  to  that  which  the  Senate  took 
last  week  whoi  it  passed  8.  774.  a  reso- 
lutifHi  which  called  on  the  President  to 
recommend  legislative  changes  In  the 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  Japan,  including  dmlal  of 
most  f avOTCd  nation  treatment,  should 
the  Japanese  Oovnnment  persist  In 
its  unfair  trade  practloea.  Tnsr.ead.  this 
resolutltm.  while  it  does  ezpreM  our 
grave  concern  about  Japan's  predatory 
trade  practices,  merely  calls  mi  the 
President  to  work  within  e»lsting,  in- 
adequate n.8.  trade  laws. 

Several  wedu  sgo  the  President  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  an  extension  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straints on  the  shipment  of  Japanese 
automobiles  into  the  United  States. 
That  announcement  came  immediate- 
ly following  the  release  of  the  trade 
statistics  for  1984.  The  1M4  trade 
numbers  showed  that  the  United 
States  ran  a  bilateral  deficit  with 
Japan  of  approximately  $37  billion. 
The  estimates  of  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  voluntary  restraints  aa  automobile 
Imports  are  that  this  will  mean  an  in- 
creased level  of  Japanese  auto  sales  in 
the  United  States  of  somewhere  be- 
tween M  billion  on  up. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  for  years,  the  United 
States  has  attempted  to  practice  so- 
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called  free-tnwle  poUdM  while  Japan 
has  plwred  by  a  <ttff erent  aet  of  nilea. 
The  reault  of  thli  hat  been  an  ovtfall 
tnule  defidt  of  $1»  billion  In  lM4-a 
deflett  whleh  would  well  eseeed  $170 
bfflkMH  bjr  the  end  of  IMS.  In  the  caae 
of  AiMux  the  United  States  trade  defi- 
cit has  itown  from  $10  billion  in  1980 
to  $37  bmian  in  1M4. 

The  United  States  opens  its  doon 
wide:  the  Japanese  barely  crack  theirr 
The  XJJB.  autotnoUve  trade  defldt 
stDoe  1961  has  more  than  doubled— 
from  til  bOllon  to  $37  bllllon.  The 
trade  deficit  in  t^ltf^'iimiiT"**'" 
equipmoit  has  grown  from  $516  mU- 
llon  in  1979  to  $tJ  billion  in  1964. 
Japan's  barriers  to  other  UA  ezpnrts 
such  as  pharmaceuticals,  medical 
equipment,  wood  products,  agriculture 
produce,  and  other  good  and  services 
have  become  intolerable. 

Our  negoUators  in  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  have 
knocked  oo  every  dow.  met  with  every 
offldaL  and  used  every  argument  and 
means  of  friendly  persuasion  in  the 
effort  to  open  the  Japanese  market  to 
our  exports.  First,  we  were  told  that 
XJA  companies  just  were  not  competi- 
tive. Then  it  was  a  question  of  chang- 
iMm  the  regulatlcms  and  turning  the 
Japanese  economy  more  toward  pri- 
vate sector  oontroL  And  as  these  ex- 
cuses have  worn  themselves  out.  we 
are  now  informed  that,  despite  Prime 
Minister  Nakaaooe's  best  efforts,  the 
career  bureaucrats  who  run  the  Japa- 
nese Government  Just  listen  politely 
and  then  ignore  instructions  of  their 
poUtical  superlofSk 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ccmgress  and  the 
American  peo^  can  no  longer  toler- 
ate lame  excuses  from  the  Japanese 
Government. 

No  nation  has  contributed  more  to 
our  trade  defldt  than  has  Japan.  And 
few  UJL  industries  have  been  harder 
hit  by  foreign  imports  than  has  our 
domestic  automobfle  industry.  Of  the 
$37  billion  trade  defldt  we  had  with 
Japan  last  year.  Japaneee  automotive 
products  caused  over  half.  Japan  ^- 
porled  more  than  1.9  million  cars  into 
the  United  States  last  year  while  we 
exported  leas  than  4.000  of  our  autos 
to  Japan. 

Mr.  Speakor,  I  wlU  support  the  reso- 
lutkm  offered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oommlttee.  But  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
it  is  not  a  strong  enough  statemoit  to 
the  Japaneee  Government  of  our  Intol- 
erance tta  thdr  unfair  use  of  our 
market  In  the  tioming  months,  I  hope 
this  body  win  take  up  strmger  legisla- 
tion, audi  as  HJt  1050.  the  Made  in 
America  Act  introduced  by  Represent- 
ative JoBK  Ddmsu.  and  eoq>onsored 
by  45  of  our  orileaguea.  Instead  of  re- 
lying <m  voluntary  actions  by  the  U.S. 
President  or  the  Government  of 
Japan,  this  leglslatton  would  legally 
limit  foreign  auto  imports  to  a  flxed. 
reduced  percentage  of  the  domestic 
market. 


I  hope  my  colleagues  wlU  join  with 
me  and.  in  the  coming  weeks,  support 
more  far-reaching  legislatlmi  This 
matter  is  urgent.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  take  more  de- 
dshre  aetion  on  the  U.S.  trade  defldt 
with  Japan. 

D  1910 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  ftneak- 
er.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  FUMUol. 

Mr.  FIORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  reaolutiim  and  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  Important  matter  to 
the  floor. 

Our  trade  problems  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  For  the  third  straight 
year,  our  trade  defldt  has  reached  a 
recordbreaking  high.  Last  year's  $123 
billion  defldt  is  expected  to  be  topped 
this  year  by  a  defldt  that  will  exceed 
$150  billion. 

The  greatly  overvalued  dollar  has 
made  foreign  imports  too  cheap  for 
Americans  to  resist  As  a  result  for- 
eign firms  have  captured  large  shares 
of  even  those  domestic  markets  in 
which  American  companies  are  highly 
competitive:  Telecommunications 

pharmaoeuticalB.  medical  equipment 
and  machinery,  aircraft  equipmoit 
and  a  growing  list  of  others. 

But  another  equally  important 
cause  of  our  trade  decline  is  the  fact 
that  many  foreign  martlets  remain 
dosed  to  UJEL  goods  and  services.  As  a 
result  UwS.  exports  have  increased 
only  mandbially  while  imports  have 
risen  much  more  sharply. 

This  imbalance  in  trade  opportuni- 
ties has  become  so  severe  that  indus- 
tries in  which  American  companies 
have  a  comparative  advantage  cannot 
penetrate  many  world  markets.  On  the 
other  httod,  industries  In  which  for- 
eign firms  have  a  comparative  advan- 
tage have  won  a  large  share  of  our  do- 
mestic markets. 

This  imbalance  Is  fundamentally 
unfair,  and.  if  aUowed  to  persist  will 
destroy  the  oompetitlvenesB  of  even 
our  most  technologically  advanced  in- 
dustries. Telecommunications  is  one 
such  industry  that  Is  of  great  concem 
to  me  and  my  committee. 

Strong  aetion  must  be  taken  against 
foreign  firms  In  our  market  if  we  are 
to  convince  our  trade  partners  that  we 
are  serious  when  we  demand  open 
access  and  meaningful  market  oppor- 
tunltiea  for  teleoommunicatloas  and 
other  American  industries.  Under  leg- 
islation my  oommlttee  developed  last 
year,  the  President  was  given  Impor- 
tant new  authorities  to  take  action 
against  any  foreign  firms,  indudlng 
foreign  telecommunications  firms.  It  is 
now  time  for  the  President  to  use 
these  and  other  powers  to  retaliate 
against  Japan  and  other  countries  for 
their  unfair  trade  practices  against 
our  companies. 


In  the  past  the  PresMeot  has  often 
complained  that  such  retaliation 
would  start  a  trade  war  and  destroy 
our  free  trade  system.  To  this  I  say. 
there  is  no  free  trade  in  too  many  sec- 
tors of  wm-ld  today. 

Thus.  Callure  to  retaliate  does  not 
preserve  tne  trade.  Instead,  it  leta  our 
trade  partners  believe  they  can  contin- 
ue to  discriminate  against  our  firms 
without  suffering  any  penalty  for 
their  action. 

Unto  our  trade  partners  become  con- 
vinced of  the  soiousness  of  our  re- 
solve, our  trade  defldt  and  our  eco- 
nomic fortune  with  it  wHl  continue  to 
decline.  By  adopting  this  resolution 
today,  we  take  perhaps  that  first  im- 
portant step  In  demonstrating  the 
strength  of  our  will  In  the  trade  area. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution.  

Mr.  R06TENKOW8KI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 

[MS.KAFTOm]. 

Ms.  KAFTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  suppmt  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  107  whidi  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Fred- 
dent  take  action  to  reduce  unfair  Jap*- 
nese  trade  practices. 

The  U.8.  merchandise  trade  defldt 
with  the  world  has  reached  historic 
heights,  over  $133  billioo  in  1964.  One- 
third  of  that  total  defldt  is  solely  with 
Japan  and  exceeded  $37  billion  in 
1964.  with  motor  vehides  alone  ex- 
ceeding $19  bOlion.  In  fact  between 
1963  and  1964.  there  was  a  7-peroent 
increase  in  the  trade  defldt  with 
Japan. 

The  trade  defldt  with  Japan  has 
continued  to  grow  progressively  re- 
gardless of  fluctuations  In  the  yen- 
dollar  exchange  rate  over  the  same 
period.  At  the  same  time.  Japanese 
mariwts,  as  well  as  those  of  certain 
other  nations,  have  remained  restrict- 
ed to  many  U.S.  products  In  key  mer- 
chandise areas. 

The  economy  of  this  Nation  Is  seri- 
ously Jeopardised  by  the  continued 
deepoiing  of  this  imbalance  In  Inter- 
national trade  and  Its  Impll^?^*""  for 
further  Job  lasses  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  estimated  3  mUlkm  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  have  been  lost  since 
1961  due  to  the  trade  defldt 

Because  of  the  particular  aeverity  of 
our  trade  Imbalance  with  Japan,  and 
Its  Implications  for  retention  of  key 
manuf  actares  in  the  United  States,  im- 
mediate attention  should  be  given  to 
the  causes  of.  and  the  means  for  re- 
dressing, that  Imbalance,  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  although  the 
President  recently  lifted  and  the  vol- 
untary resU«ints  on  motor  vehides. 
the  Japaneee  gave  no  commensurate 
concesdnu  with  respect  to  the  dosure 
of  their  markets  to  American  telecom- 
muncations.  steel,  textiles,  agriculture, 
timber,  finished  wood,  pharmaoeuti- 
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it  aadltaiandal 

Japanese  Qomra- 

announced  it  would 

by  36  peroent 

Just  the  Japa- 


nese U.S.  market  share  In  antooMbOes 
to  over  35  pereeht  of  the  entire  U.S. 
auto  market 

Though  Oongriss  must  take  strong 
additional  steps  to  Inring  back  fair 
trade,  this  resolution  calls  on  the 
President  who  h^i  suffldent  authority 
to  undertake 
his  fuU  authoilta^todeso. 

Mr.  ROSTBNKOWSKL  Mr. 
er.  I  yield  3  mlnqtes  to  the  gentleman 
from  norida  Olit  Gnaoml. 

Mr.  GIBBOMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  tells  It  like  It  is.  and  it  is  not 
a  good  message.  Our  proUems  are 
de^.  and  they  pnust  be  solved;  and 
perhaps  this  respluUon  is  the  begin- 
ning of  it 

Yes,  we  have  jkrade 'problems  with 
Japan;  yes,  the  Jipanese  market  Is  not 
as  open  as  we  would  Ifte  it  to  be;  if  It 
were  fully  open.:  we  would  elimlnat.e 
some  of  our  tnOti  defldt 

And  if  other  markets  were  fully 
open,  we  would  Hllminatie  some  of  our 
trade  defldt  Biit  the  real  problem, 
the  real  imibleBi  that  this  resolution 
talks  about  i>  our  economic  policy. 
Our  economic  poUcy  Is  a  disaster.  It  Is 
rapidly  decapitafsing  the  farms  and 
factories  of  America.  You  cannot  run 
the  kind  of  fisaa  defldt  that  we  are 
running  in  thisjoountry  and  expect 
anjrthing  to  haimen  other  than  what 
Is  happening  today. 

Our  dollar  Is  not  overvalued;  it  is 
jiist  highly  inflated.  We  are  drawing  in 
money  from  all  dver  the  world  to  pay 
for  the  Interest  tn  our  national  debt 
We  are  living  on  borrowed  capltaL  We 
are  really  enjoying  oursdves.  It  is  a  se- 
rious problem,  aUd  unless  we  face  up 
to  that  flaHingj  a  foreigner  Is  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  cure  the  basic 
problons  of  America.  I  do  not  condone 
for  1  minute  the  iacUcs  that  I  find  our 
JVMutese  tradlngjpartners  following  as 
far  as  dosing  their  maricets  is  eon- 
oemed.  But  let  u$  not  kid  ouisdvec  If 
they  open  their  ioaikets  wide  open,  it 
would  not  solve  ^  the  American  iwob- 
lem.  It  would  h4lp,  but  it  would  not 
solve  it  That  is  ofir  serious  problem. 

There  are  Koalt  other  serious  prob- 
lons. 

We  need  to  reexamine  the  General 
Agreement  on  TMf fs  and  lYade  and 
look,  at  some  of  the  bade  provlslans 
that  we  agreed  to  in  1947.  The  wwld 
has  changed  lundamehtally  since 
then. 

At  that  time,  vK  were  trying  to  save 
Eurcme  and  Jap^  from  communism. 
We  did.  We  gradted  them  major  con- 
cessions, and  I  believe  it  may  be  time 
to  reexamine  sotne  of  those  oooces- 
dons.        

Mr.  R0STEN90WSRI.  Mr.  E^ieak- 
er,  I  yield  1  miniite  to  the  gmtleman 


from  Kansas  [Mr.  Gucusv]  for  a 
unanimous  eoasent  request 

Mr.  (HJCKMAN.  Mr.  ftwaker.  I  ask 
iimin^mf^w  ««■«—«*  tiK«»-  ♦«  the  matter 
Just  preoedhig,  in  HJt  1669,  the  f<d- 
loiring  statement  be  inserted  at  the 
appropriate  place  In  the  oranmittee 
report  thereon: 

We  fad  the  IRS  resulatioiM  may  not  re- 
fleet  ressonsMg  vslusUan  both  in  the  esse 
of  piiriiinsi  iiM  of  borioMi  sircrsft  sad  In 
the  ease  «f  "cemty  aast"  travd  on  buainMa 
flights.  ABMng  other  fSetois.  tlieae  vslu- 
atloas  oMy  need  to  be  adluated  to  take  Into 
aceoimt  differanoea  In  farea  en  ooaunerdal 
altllDaa  on  talgb-denalty  as  conpsred  to  low- 
demtty  routea  and  the  fSet  that  for  saany 
itNitaa  on  which  bualnwi  alrerait  travel, 
there  are  no  comparaMe  ooauDordal  alr 
faraa.  As  a  reault  sm  may  not  accurately 
reflect  the  resUtlaa  of  varloua  marketa. 

Ukewfae,  the  pieaent  vahwtlan  aelicme 
may  fan  to  talce  Into  account  the  wide  vari- 
atlaaa  in  typea  of  buatneaa  aircraft  and  the 
nature  of  the  travd  tliey  provide. 

The  8FBAKER  pro  tonpore^  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frwn  Kansas? 

Mr.  ntXNZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  ri^t  to  object  the  goitlem^n 
read  a  statement  that  piuported  to  be 
the  feelings  of  the  committee  cm 
which  the  committee  hss  taken  no 
action  nor  come  to  any  condudcm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  the  gentlonan 
[Mr.  GucKMAir]  may  extoid  his  re- 
marks, but  he  should  not  ask  to  amend 
the  committee  report 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tions of  objection. 

rAKUAimrrAKT  diquirt 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  BCr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  understand  the  ruUng  of  the 
Chair. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  was  to 
attempt  to  amend  the  committee 
report  of  the  prior  bill  that  was  Just 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  make  the  statement  as 
far  as  the  debate,  but  the  House 
should  not  change  the  committee 
report       

Mr.  GLICKBCAN.  I  appreciate  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pmnsylvania  [Mr.  OatsosI. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  feeling  on  this  matter  that  I 
will  support  the  resolution  but  do  It 
most  reluctantly.  The  reason  for  that 
reluctant  support  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  resolution  again  we  are  practicing 
sell-flagellation,  as  usual,  and  that  is 
making  reference  to  the  strong  dollar 
and  the  flaeal  defldt  of  this  country. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues,  and 
I  respond  primarily  to  the  genUeman 


from  Minnesota  wfien  he  made  men- 
tion of  the  other  body's  rescdution.  I 
read  that  resolution  and  that  resolu- 
tion is  eondse,  to  the  point  and  doea 
not  ttlnce  any  words. 

Our  residutian,  which  I  will  support 
is  aU  over  the  lot  It  talks  about  so 
many  different  reasons. 

Again  it  practices  and  places,  pri- 
marily, the  reapondbillty  for  the  prob- 
lem that  we  have  on  this  country. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  adleagues 
it  is  not  this  country  whidi  in  the  past 
and  at  present  has  been  accused  and 
found  guilty  internationally  of  dump- 
ing or  subsidising.  That  has  never  hap- 
pened to  this  country,  either  in  sn 
international  court  or  a  court  in  this 
country,  although  we  flnd  example 
after  examine  of  all  the  countries,  par- 
ticularly Japan  and  the  common  bloc 
countries  snd  Brasil  and  Taiwan  and 
South  K(MO»  all  of  them  at  one  time 
or  another  found  guilty  of  dumping  or 
found  guilty  of  other  infraetim  of  the 
intemstionsl  agreement  (m  trade 
whkdi  we  caU  the  tariff  business. 

Now  I  point  this  out  If  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  iissdnii  a  reaidution  I 
would  have  sivported  (me  mudi  more 
affirmatively  if  that  resbhftian  would 
state  these  affirmative  facts  and  not 
again,  go  back  and  aoeuse  thiscountry 
as  if  we  started  the  international  trade 
war.  It  is  not  true.  The  facts  do  not 
Justify  it  The  committee  wdl  knows 
it 

I  want  to  dose  by  saying  that  this 
country  over  the  yean  has  been 
asking,  through  this  body  and  through 
other  private  entoprises,  the  AISI, 
has  been  asking,  to  no  avail,  for  legis- 
lation and  for  a  resolutitm.  many, 
many  years  ago.  It  is  about  time  this 
resolution  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  mENZEL.  Mr.  S^jeaker.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentie- 
man  from  Pnmsylvania  [Mr. 
ScHUUs].  a  member  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
commlttee. 

Mr.  SCHUUEE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  bleaker.  I  take  the  weU  this 
evening  dttCsivointed.  I  am  disimKihit- 
ed  at  the  way  this  measure  was 
brought  before  us  today  without  time 
for  due  deUberation  and  dieappointed 
that  it  is  here  cm  the  floor  tonight 
when  there  are  those  who  wish  to 
leave,  and  I  am  disappointed  at  the 
contoit  of  this  legislaticm.  The  other 
body  at  the  other  eoA  of  the  Hall  in  its 
deliberations  passed  a  resolutiim 
which  was.  as  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  stated,  fairly  concise  and 
fairly  tough.  In  the  news  media  this 
week  we  saw  it  had  an  impact  and  it 
had  an  tam>readon. 

So  what  should  the  great  people's 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives— 
what  should  we  do?  Should  we  go 
along  and  add  to  that?  No.  indeed. 
What  we  are  going  to  do  is  pass  two 
different  versions  of  a  resolution. 
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Do  you  know  what  th«t  means? 
There  is  no  oooference  committee. 
That  means.  Uke  a  ping-paac  ball,  this 
resolution  wUl  go  from  one  body  to  the 
other,  back  and  forth:  "Tou  take  this 
part.  I  win  take  that  part" 

If  we  wanted  to  send  a  weaker  mes- 
sage aeroM  the  seas,  we  could  not  do 
that  except  for  what  we  are  doing  to- 
night. 

In  our  resolution  it  says  that  we  are 
to  blame,  that  we  are  to  blame;  we 
have  done  It.  please  tm^lm  us. 

If  I  were  the  Japanese  Trade  Minis- 
ter. I  would  write  a  resolutfcm  the  way 
we  have  written  it  and  the  way  we  are 
pMsing  it  tonight. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorely  disap- 
pointed at  what  we  do  here. 

a  ifao 

The  chairman  of  our  committee, 
whom  I  reqieet  and  admire  says.  "This 
is  the  beghinlng."  This  is  the  begin- 
ning. I  have  been  on  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee for  8  years.  Eight  yean. 
Our  trade  deficits  have  been  soaring; 
they  are  oionnoaLFiir  every  dollar  of 
trade  deficit.  It  means  somebody  who 
is  not  working. 

Oonparatlve  advantage.  This  resolu- 
tion Is  so  feddess.  so  weak.  In  commit- 
tee today  I  said  that  it  was  like  a 
young  man  who  saw  a  magnificent 
woman  on  a  television  set  and  gave 
her  a  Mg  kiss.  It  is  Just  about  ss  excit- 
ing. I  will  tell  you.  that  CRT  was  prob- 
ably made  in  Japan.  Because,  when 
you  talk  aboul  comparative  advantage, 
the  eunparative  advantage  stops  at 
the  water's  edge.  .Their  markets  are 
nottven. 

My  distinguished  ranking  member 
on  the  Trade  Subcommittee  said  that 
our  hands  are  not  dean,  that  we  do 
not  (H>en  our  markets  at  all  places. 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  Intcraa- 
Uonal  trade  is  like  a  balloon  filled  with 
water  or  air.  and  when  you  squecse 
one  place,  it  goes  out  another.  When 
the  Japanese  ot  other  major  .countries 
deny  access  to  their  markets,  we  are 
the  major  dumirtng  ground  for  that 
excess  capacity.  We  are  the  ones  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  that  kind  of  closed 
mai^ets;  even  though  they  may  be 
cloeed  to  us,  they  are  also  closed  to 
other  countries,  and  we  are  the  ones 
that  bear  the  burden  of  that. 

I  am  disappointed  that  this  is  a  reso- 
lution. This  should  be  legislaUon.  It 
should  be  very  strong  legislation. 

We  have  heard  in  this  well  tonight 
that  the  strong  dollar  is  to  blame  for 
this  deficit.  Let  me  give  you  a  few 
facts.  Although,  in  my  opinion,  the 
growth  in  the  bilateral  trade  defldt 
can  be  attributed  partially  to  that  tan- 
baJinoe.  there  is  no  explanation,  for 
example,  for  the  fact  that  the  yen  has 
asv>redi^ed  36  percent  against  the 
German  mark  since  IMl,  and  yet 
Oerman  exports  to  Japan  have  barely 
grown  by  one-half  of  1  percent  per 
year. 


The  yen  has  appreciated  48  percent 
against  the  Korean  chon  since  IMl 
with  a  bars  3  peifent  per  year  increase 
In  Korean  exports  to  Japan. 

Remember  what  I  said:  When  these 
other  markets— when  this  market  is 
blocked  to  these  other  countries,  we 
are  the  ones  who  end  up  as  the  dump- 
ing ground. 

Now  while  the  yen  depreciated  by 
about  30  percent  sgainst  the  dollar 
since  1980.  it  has  appreciated  by  80 
percent  a^dnst  the  French  franc  and 
75  percent  against  the  British  pound 
without  substantial  Increases  in  ex- 
ports from  those  countries  to  Jiu^an. 

The  dollar  imbalance  is  not  the  main 
culprit  in  this  Issue. 

Since  my  time  Is  growing  short.  I 
want  to  share  with  you  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  a  gentleman  in 
London^  and  I  wUl  close  with  this.  It  Is 
about  another  bUl  that  I  have,  but  you 
will  find  It  relates. 

He  says: 

llj  reason  for  wrtttax  Is  to  applMid  you 
for  introdudDC  your  bill  for  a  nirdurte  of 
W%  on  importa.  I  atmply  cant  imadne  how 
total  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  aomebody 
la  going  to  aoive  anything  at  all.  It  never 
wUL  Itni  get  vone. 

Incredible  as  It  may  aeem.  it  appeara  as  if 
nobody  In  autbortty  In  the  United  States 
understands  tbat  when  the  Japaneae  attoad 
negoUatkn  sesstona.  tbey  have  absolutely 
no  intention  of  negotiating  or  even  conclud- 
ing anything  resembling  an  agreement 
Every  Japaneae  negotiation  team  bas  one 
aim  In  mind  wblcb  is  to  "stall"  long  enough 
till  they  can  pass  their  hot  seat  <m  to  the 
next  guy  wbo  then  starU  off  on  a  different 
tack  with  the  same  aim  in  mind.  The  Japs 
even  have  a  word  for  it  called  HARAOE 
(pronounced  Ha-Rah-Oay)  wblcb  baatcaUy 
means  saying  one  thing  wben  you  really 
mean  the  opposite. 

This  gentleman  goes  on  to  explain 
that  <m  an  airplane  flight  one  day  he 
found  himself  sitting  next  to  a  very 
high  offldal  in  the  Mhilstry  of  Trade. 
Hesajw: 

Having  been  bom  and  raised  In  tbat  coun- 
try we  naturally  lapsed  into  Japanese,  and 
after  a  few  drinks  I  asked  him  point  blank 
bow  Japan  can  Justify  putting  all  those 
blocks  on  imports  when  tbey  have  free 
access  to  the  American  mailMt. 

His  reply  was  sUnpUdty  itseU.  He  said, 
lust  because  they're  erasy  doesnt  mean  we 
bave  to  be  as  weO.  How  about  that  for  Mr- 
ness? 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  time  that  we 
passed  legislation,  not  resolutions;  It  is 
time  that  we  said  we  mean  business. 
We  are  not  going  to  roll  over  and  play 
dead  and  open  our  markets  untO  we 
get  some  redprodty. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  resolution 
to  send  a  strong  message. 

Mr.  OATDOS.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield?    

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  OATDOS.  For  a  point  of  em- 
phasis and  information.  I  ssk  the  gen- 
tleman: In  the  resolution,  two  items 
have  been  dted  as  cause  of  our  prob- 


lem. No.  1.  the  defldt;  and  the  strong 
dollar. 

What  Is  the  gentleman's  opinion? 

Mr.  ROSTSNKOW8KI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnum]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor,  but  I  think  It  must  be  made 
dear  that  we  are  not  here  tonight  be- 
cause we  have  Just  discovered  that  the 
Japanese  are  taking  advantage  of  us. 

We  are  here  tonight,  and  the  other 
body  considered  legislation  last  week 
because  of  the  President's  dedskm  to 
sumend  the  automobile  Import  quotas. 
That  Is  why  we  are  here. 

That  dedskm  was  reached,  that 
major  trade  concession  was  given  to 
the  Japanese  without  any  requirement 
that  there  be  redprodty  on  their  part 
At  the  time  whm  we  were  arguing  in 
this  body  over  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmw.  we  gave  this  mAior  trade 
cmicesslon  to  the  Japanese  dMplte  the 
fact  that  they  systematically  exdude 
our  dtrus.  our  beef,  our  soybean  prod- 
ucts, and  our  wood  products. 

At  a  Ume  when  this  country  is  still 
haunted  with  d1slocaf.fid  workers  from 
the  last  recession,  we  gave  away  a 
major  trade  cmicessiaii  to  a  country 
which  systematically  exdudes  our 
manufactured  products. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to 
tell  the  Japtoese  and  the  President 
that  enough  is  enoti^  The  President 
and  the  Japanese  will  get  that  mes- 
sage loud  and  dear  with  this  resdlu- 
Uon. 

Mr.  R06TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Weak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Doioaii]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  will  be  brief. 

ICr.  Speaker,  I  cmne  from  a  State 
where  free  trade  is  Important  We 
need  mai^ets  for  our  wheat  and  our 
barley  and  com.  and  we  understand 
that  the  ability  to  market  those 
around  the  world  Is  critical  to  agricul- 
ture In  this  country. 

But  I  do  not  Bgree  with  those  who 
say  that  we  are  hasty  when  we  stand 
up  here  In  the  U.S.  Congress  and  by 
resolution  say  to  the  Japanese  that 
this  is  not  the  19B0's:  this  Is  not  the 
late  forties  and  early  fifties.  You  are  a 
strong,  tough  c(»npetltor.  and  you 
expect  to  serve  our  markets?  We  want 
you  to  open  yours;  when  beef  from 
North  Dakota  or  Iowa  tries  to  move 
Into  Japan.  It  finds  all  kinds  of  re- 
straints. And  yet.  when  the  Japanese 
want  to  move  products  In  here,  they 
want  a  willing  country  and  a  willing 
consumer. 

I  guess  all  I  am  interested  in  saying 
today  is  that  resolutions  of  this  type 
are  bargaining  chips  In  many  respects. 
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They  are  bargaining  chips  tot  our  ne- 


gotiators who  say  to  the 
"We  ieally  wani  fair  trsde."  I  do  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  a  sense  of  eco- 
nomic natlonallan  here  that  says.  We 
want  to  fire  the  first  salvo  in  a  trade 
war.  the  worst  tning  in  the  worid  that 
could  happoi  tf  this  country  Is  any 
kind  of  a  trade  ajar. 

The  most  Important  thing  that  can 
happen  to  us.  U  my  Judgment  is  tot 
us  to  say  to  th^  Japanese  and  other 
trading  partner!  that  we  expect  red- 
prodty; we  expect  you  to  opm  your 
markets;  we  expect  fair  trade. 

There  Is  a  idt  of  talk  about  free 
trade:  there  Is  scHue  talk  about  fair 
trade.  We  expect  It  we  would  begin  to 
demand  It  fMm  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tries In  theworld. 

Now  I  would  rllke  to  Just  respond 
briefly  to  a  comment  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  about 
whether  or  not  the  American  dcrilar  Is 
overpriced.  Tes  tit  is  overpriced.  It  is 
overpriced  vis-aivis  the  guilder,  the 
mark,  the  pound^  the  yva.  Tea.  Indeed. 
the  dollar  Is  ovetprlced  and  one  of  the 
root  causes  of  tlut  is  fiscal  p<dicy  and 
monetary  policy  In  this  country. 

This  resolution  asks  the  President  to 
begin  developing  a  plan.  What  is  the 
plan  to  deal  wfh  the  trade  defldt? 
That  trade  defldt  hurts  this  country. 
What  is  the  plah  to  deal  with  budget 
defldts  that  help  create  that  trade 
deficit?  What  is  the  plan? 

Well,  there  is  no  plan  at  this  point 
This  kind  of  resplution  sajfs.  we  want 
to  see  a  plan.  T^ls  resolution.  I  think. 
Is  a  signal  to  th#  Japanese,  a  bargain- 
ing chip  for  our  begotlators  that  says, 
we  expect  that  kind  of  plan. 

Mr.  DADB.  Will  the  genOeman 
yield?  I 

Mr.  DOROANl  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  glad  to  yi^  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  DADB.  While  not  wanting  9e- 
df Ieally  to  comiient  on  the  bUl  Itself. 

1  would  point  odt  that  we  have  made 
some  progress  <A  beef  and  dtrus,  and 
that  they  Impoilt  about  $2  taOliOD  of 
our  ag  products.!  In  an  island  country, 
which  is  somethmg  I  t|ilnk  we  should 
acknowledge. 

ICr.  DORGANJof  North  Dakota.  If  I 
might  redsJm  my  time,  let  me  say 
that  the  progrte  made  on  beef  is 
painfully  slow  ph>gress,  and  woefully 
inadequate,  andl  this  kind  of  thing 
simply  gives  our|  negotiators  the  abili- 
ty to  s«y  to  the  Japanese.  "We  have 
got  a  lot  of  folks,  back  home  that  want 
your  markets  open  to  our  producers. 
Just  as  markets  are  open  to  yours." 
That  Is  fair  trfde,  and  by  Ood.  it 
makes  goodsensf  for  both  of  \is. 

Mr.  mENZEl4  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the!  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader,  f rcan  Iltnols  [Mr.  Mighbl]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  com- 
mend the  Ways  4nd  Means  Committee 
for  bringing  th|s  resolution  to  the 
floor. 


In  February.  I  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  the  Danf  orth  resolution 
that  pawed  the  other  body  last  week. 

The  rescdutlons  from  both  Houses  of 
our  Congress  send  a  message  to  both 
our  Government  and  the  J^ianese 
Oovemment  that  st»>nger  steps  must 
be  taken  to  turn  around  the  massive 
trade  Imbalanoe  between  our  two  na- 


The  decision  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  the  import  of  460.000 
more  automobiles  into  this  country 
and  their  intransigence  In  opening  up 
other  markets,  will  lead  to  an  evoi 
further  winvenlng  of  the  $37  bilUcm 
trade  defldt  we  had  with  Jvpha  last 
year. 

As  long  as  the  Japanese  d<m't  give 
the  same  access  to  our  products  that 
we  dve  to  theirs,  then  an  erosion  of 
our  rdatkms  Is  Inevitable.  As  long  as 
tiie  Jspanese  fail  to  do  what  they  can 
to  bdp  rectify  the  dollar/yen  Imbal- 
ance as  they  have  promised  to  do. 
then  an  eroaton  of  our  relations  Is  In- 
evitable. 

This  message  is  as  much  for  the  ears 
of  our  own  administration  as  It  Is  for 
the  Japanese.  I  don't  like  the  course 
we  are  on.  It  is  not  a  course  for  more 
and  freer  trade.  It  is  a  course  that  in 
my  Jiidivnent  spells  further  trouble 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  niinute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  ^^soonsin  [Mr.  Roth],  a 
member  of  the  International  Econom- 
ic Ptrticy  SubOHnmittee  of  the  Foreign 
AflUrs  Committee. 

Mr.  WfTB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  fltieaker.  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  We  are  suffering  a  trade  defl- 
dt thte  year  of  $120  bOUon.  A  MUwau- 
kee  newspaper,  2  days  ago.  said.  "Japa- 
nese yawn  at  American  protests." 

There  is  no  teeth  in  a  resolutlcm  like 
this.  The  Japanese  are  laughing  at  us. 
Look  at  the  facts.  Sixty  percent  of  sll 
TVs  8(rid  in  this  country  come  from 
Japan;  20  percent  of  all  the  cars;  90 
percent  of  an  the  motorcydes;  20  per- 
cent of  all  the  machine  tools.  When 
the  Japanese  wanted  to  come  into 
American  banking,  they  bought  the 
Bank  of  California.  When  we  got  4.5 
percent  of  the  pharmaceutical  mar- 
kets of  Japan,  there  was  a  hue  and  cry 
like  we  have  never  heard  out  of  Japan. 
No.  we  are  not  declaring  a  trade  war 
on  Japan.  They  are  declaring  a  war  on 
us.  and  we  areholstfaag  the  white  flag. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  ftieaker,  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  frmn  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frdt- 
zbJ  is  recognised  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  FRENZESi.  BIr.  Speaker,  I  have 
already  praised  the  committee  for  im- 
proving on  the  Senate's  work  In  pre- 
senting to  this  body  a  better  resolu- 
tion. Nevertheless.  I  think  at  a  time 
when  our  President  and  the  Prime 
BCinlster  of  Jv*n  are  engaged  In  cru- 


cial negotiations,  and  they  seem  to  be 
going  rather  wdl.  my  poeference 
would  be  not  to  move  swiftly  with  a 
resolution  that  would  tend  to  perhmw 
confuse  the  signals  that  are  now  ema- 
nating fltan  both  sides  of  the  Padf  Ic 
Ocean  and  being  received  with  differ- 
ent perceptions  oa  each  side  of  that 


So  my  preference  would  be  that  this 
resolution  not  be  spproved. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  know  the  pres- 
sures that  broui^t  It  forth.  I  remect 
those.  I  think  the  cmnmlttee  has  done 
a  q>lendid  Job  and  has  presented  to 
this  House  the  best  resolution  It  could. 
•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
full  support  of  this  resoIutl<m  calling 
on  President  Reagan  to  retaliate 
against  Japan's  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory trade  policy— a  trade  policy  that 
reeks  of  greiML 

Simply  put  America  has  been  too 
generous  for  too  long.  As  the  United 
States  omtlnues  to  keep  Its  dows  wide 
c^tsa  to  Japanese  products,  the  Japa- 
nese have  slammed  theta'  trade  doors 
dosed  and  turned  the  key.  The  num- 
bers ten  the  story.  While  the  U.8. 
trade  def  kdt  with  Japan  swened  to  $37 
blllkm  In  1984.  Jean's  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  readied  $4.2 
blUlon  In  Fdruary— the  higliest  levd 
since  last  July's  $4.7  bOlion  gap.  The 
result  Japanese  businesses  get  ridi 
and  American  wotktm  lose  thdr  Jobs, 
by  the  thousands. 

In  January,  there  was  optimistic 
news  from  the  White  House.  President 
Reagan  and  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Tasuhiro  Nakasone  had  apparently 
agreed  that  Japan  should  open  its 
markets  to  competitive  Amertran 
products.  A  cause  tot  celebration? 
Hardly. 

As  a  good-faith  gesture.  Resident 
Reagan  lifted  a  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  oa  Japanese  auto  Imports 
shmtly  after  his  January  meeting  with 
Nakasone.  In  turn,  the  Jimanese  pro- 
ceeded to  Increase  its  auto  shipments 
to  the  United  States  by  a  whopping  25 
percent  rationalfadng  that  this  would 
represent  a  2.t4ninion  unit  "limit" 
Knowledgeable  observers  teU  us  that 
this  so-caned  "limit"  is  actually 
Japan's  fuU  produiettve  cwadty.  So 
much  for  good-faith  gestures. 

To  add  insult  to  injury.  Commerce 
Department  .  offldals  tdl  us  that 
Japan  has  sgreed  to  only  two  of  nine 
UJS.  objectives  designed  to  assure  UJB. 
access  In  Japan's  tdecommunlcatlons 
maitet  and  negotiations  to  open 
Japan's  maricets  In  three  other  areas- 
sophisticated  dectronics;  wood  and 
paper  products:  and  pharmaceuticals 
and  medical  equlimient— have  yet  to 
begin. 

BCr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing a  nonblndlng  resolution  that  sends 
a  strong  signal  to  the  President  that 
retaliatory  measures  are  necessary  to 
force  the  Japanese  to  end  their  unfklr 
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and  toUlljr  unaeeepUlde  trade  prao- 
tlni.  "nw  pMMce  of  this  lecWatlon  is 
deariy  action  worth  taking.  Tet.  for 
the  Mke  of  the  American  work  f oroe. 
whose  Jobs  are  at  atake.  I  brieve  we 
moat  lO  further  toy  actlnc  soon  on  lec- 
Wattan  to  T*"^**  trade  retaliation 
meaaureo  a«aliMt  Japan.  It  aeens  that 
anythtaw  laaa  la  aliniiljr  not  enough.» 

•  Mr.  BROOMVISLD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Baritwr  today.  Oootreaman  Jonv  Dm- 

and  I  Introdaeed  a  raaolutlon  ex- 
the  deep  frustration  and  im- 

. of  the  Bouae  of  Repreaentar 

ttfca  with  the  trade  poUdea  of  Japan- 
a  poUey  that  effeotlvely  doees  their 
marketa  to  our  tjinlmwBiMni  while 
fully  espkitttnc  our  own  markets. 

Our  fvaolutlon  was  similar  to  that 
whl^  unantanoualy  passed  the  Senate 
last  week  and  carried  an  effective  mes- 
aace  to  Japan,  Inc. 

However,  what  is  important  is  that 
the  JapoDsae  fully  api^«clate  the 
depth  of  f  eelinci  about  our  trade  prob- 
Is^  and  not  whoae  reatdutkm  ia  flnal- 

They  must  understand  that  we  h*ve 
let^  paasad  the  period  when  we  wfll  be 
mollified  by  rniikis  and  promises.  This 
Is  now  the  ttsse  for  postttve  actkm.  for 
we  are  headed  In  a  ooUlskin  course 
that  will  asrlonoly  and  permanently 
damaae  a  rrtatlonahip  marked  by 
mutual  cooperation  and  friendship. 

nailer.  I  warned  of  a  possible  full- 
blown trade  war  If  the  Japaneae  do  not 
diange  course  In  their  trade  practices. 
Hopefully,  the  Japaneae  wlU  heed  our 
wamkwB  and  be  sensitive  to  our  con- 
cerm  to  help  prevent  such  a  trade  war 
by  finally  opentaw  their  markets  to 
fair  competition. 

Mr.  Sl^eaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
provide  a  dear  and  reaounding  voice  to 
our  concern  and  our  outrage  at  the 
current  state  of  our  trade  relations 
with  Japan  by  ffilly  supporting  this 
rsaolutlon' before  us  today. 

•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  8p«tlcer.  it  is 
with  great  rehietanoe  that  I  rise  to 
support  this  resdlutlan. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congrem  in 
197e.  there  has  been  talk  that  the  Jap- 
aneae have  enjoyed  tree  aoeem  to  our 
Nation's  marketa.  but  that  American 
Arms  could  not  crack  the  Japanese 
wall  of  trade  banfers.  For  the  past  8 
years,  we  have  aesn  mapy  high  level 
talks,  and  very  Uttle  concrete  actkm. 

Today,  we  consider  a  resolntlon  that 
I  would  have  termed  "extreme"  a  few 
years  ago.  Mow.  however,  I  do  not  view 
this  resolutkm  ss  extreme,  but  Instead 
I  find. this  proposal  a  reasoned  re- 
sponse to  the  tremendous  obstacles 
American  firms  face  In  Japan. 

When  I  talk  with  firms  In  my  dis- 
trict, firms  who  have  spent  millions  of 
dtdlars  and  years  of  effort  to  get  into 
the  Japanese  market,  they  are  frus- 
trated. They  are  disappointed.  They 
nothing    good    <m    the    horison 
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nnlTss  and  untO  our  country  forces 
Japan  to  be  fair. 

And  that  Is  what  this  resohitlon 
offers  us  todar  A  statement  that  the 
United  States  seeks  fair  trade  with  the 
wOTkL  This  resolutkm  states  that  we 
can  no  longer  t<derate  the  one-way 
street,  a  street  running  from  Japan  di- 
rectly into  American  markets,  that 
have  charaetertaed  past  Japanese- 
American  trade  relatkms.  This  resolu- 
tkm seeks  fair  trade:  fair  trade  means 
goods  and  services  must  move  down 
both  sMes  of  a  two-way  street. 

I  suppoK  this  resolutkm  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  House's  Intent  to  deal  se- 
riously and  resolutely  with  the  Japa- 
nese trade  situatkm.  We  can  no  kmger 
accept  promises  of  further  high-level 
talks:  we  can  only  accept  specific,  am- 
Crete  alteraticms  in  Japan's  trade  bar- 
riers. 

Absent  such  spedflc  detailed  actkm 
by  the  Japaneae.  then  I  believe  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  step  forward 
with  ocmtlnued  pressure  on  the  Japa- 
neee  to  open  up  their  markets.  Ameri- 
can firms  cannot  continue  to  watch 
ships  come  in  with  goods  marked 
"made  in  Japan."  and  sent  back  filled 
with  "promises,  made  by  Japan."  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olutkm ss  a  measure  of  this  House's 
commitment  to  free  trade.« 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  107,  a 
ecmeurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congrem  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  develop  a  plan  for  correct- 
ing the  UA  trade  dendt  and  directing 
him  to  take  certain  aetkms  to  reduce 
the  trade  imbalance  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  watched  with 
great  ahum  as  our  trade  defldt  with 
Japan  has  grown  over  the  past  several 
years.  Our  trade  defidt  with  Japan  is 
the  largest  single  sUoe  of  our  current 
$133  bUlkm  trade  defldt.  In  fact.  Mr. 
ftwaker.  the  UJB.  trade  defkdt  with 
Japan  has  grown  from  $10  billion  in 
lOM  to  $37  billkm  In  1084.  At  least  $30 
blllfcm  of  that  amount  is  a  direct 
result  of  auto  imports.  In  addition,  the 
VB.  Trade  Commission  has  estimated 
that  the  removal  of  the  Import  cap  on 
autos  will  result  in  a  $4  to  $5  bUUon  in- 
crease in  Japanese  cars  flooding  our 
market.  That  is  totally  unacceptable 
and  wiU  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
domestic  auto  industry.  It  wiU  hurt 
American  auto  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  strong  dollar 
has  no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to 
the  siie  of  our  trade  defldt,  lack  of 
U.8.  aooem  to  the  Japanese  market 
must  share  the  blame.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Presklent  h^ned  that  Japan 
would  respond  to  the  lifting  of  a  vol- 
untary restraint  agreement  by  opening 
up  their  market  for  XJB.  goods  and 
services.  But  this  has  not  been  the 
case,  nor  will  it  be.  It  would  appear 
that  we  are  about  to  be  had— again. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese  have  re- 
sponded to  the  Preoklent's  actkm  with 
a  35-peroent  Increase  In  automobUe 
shipments  and  a  conUnuatton  of  lU 
doaed  door  policy  to  U  A  exports.  For 
too  long.  Japan  has  benefited  from 
free  trade  without  bearing  any  of  the 
lesponslbUltles  that  the  tne  trade 
system  Impnsfs  on  trading  partners, 
namely,  redprodty.  American  produc- 
ers, particularly  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cal equipment,  porcelain  china,  tele- 
communications, agricultural  products 
and  pharmaceuticals,  have  been 
unable  to  penetrate  Japanese  mai^ets. 
lliey  are  in  a  word— locked  out. 

While  I  continue  hope  that  trade  ne- 
gotlatkms  with  Japan  wUl  result  tai  the 
opoalng  of  Japanese  nmrksts  to  Amer- 
ican goods.  I  would  suggest  we  have 
waited  too  long.  It  Is  time  that  the 
President  made  it  dear  that  this 
Natkm  wUl  no  longer  tolerate  Japan's 
unfair  snd  discriminatory  trading 
practices.  Japaneae  industry  has  been 
permitted  to  expand  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  workos  and  that  must 
change. 

It  is  estimated.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  that  3 
milUon  Jobs  m  the  United  States  have 
been  kwt  since  1981  due  to  the  trade 
defldt.  The  immense  trade  defldt  with 
Japan  must  bear  the  lion's  share  of 
the  blame  for  this  situation.  The 
American  worker  must  be  protected 
whatever  it  takes. 

The  resolutkm  which  we  consider 
today  wUl  send  a  dear  message  to 
Japan  that  stronger  steps  must  be 
taken  to  address  our  massive  trade  im- 
balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  oondude  by 
saying  that  this  Is  only  a  step.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  must  pam  into  law 
redprodty  legislation  and  a  compre- 
hensive domestk;  content  bilL  The 
time  for  small  talk  is  over.  The  time 
for  meaningful  action  has  arrived.^ 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  Mpemk 
today  in  suniort  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  107,  dealing  with  our  trade 
problems,  especially  those  we  have 
with  Japan.  I  have  long  supported 
measures  designed  to  sssure  open  mar- 
kets, a  free  flow  of  goods  and  a  strong 
taitematl<mal  trading  system.  I  have 
opposed  actions  which  would  threaten 
that  system. 

My  vote  today  is  consistent  with 
that  posltton.  The  United  States,  una 
particularly  the  Reagan  admlnistra- 
ticm.  has  been  patienUy  but  consist- 
ently pressing  Japan  for  years  to  make 
tangible  trade  concessions  that  will 
end  Japan's  dependence  on  domesti- 
cally produced  goods  of  all  types.  Like 
all  protectionism.  Japanese  trade  bar- 
riers have  been  an  expensive,  counter- 
productive burden  to  the  J«>anese 
people. 

Our  country  has  also  sought  to 
sssure  the  integrity  of  our  internation- 
al commitments  and  the  fairness  and 
due  process  inherent  in  our  trade  laws. 
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Unfortunately, 
first  nations 
unfair  advani 
of  course, 
followed  the 
dised   their 


lapan  was  one  of  the 
{take  advantage,  often 
t,  of  that  system.  New. 
other  nations  have 
lese  lead  and  subsl- 
lustries  or  condoned 
dumping  and  ottier  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 

Now,  more  so  than  at  any  point  In 
the  past,  these  I  problems  with  Japan 
have  reached  massive  proportions. 
The  resolution  dtes  our  $37  billkm 
trade  defldt  wl^  Japan,  and  some  of 
its  causes. 

Tet,  in  the  f  aCe  of  this  long  and  un- 
fortunate reooro.  and  the  current  eco- 
nomic threat  6f  our  trade  defldt. 
Japan  has  not  sought  to  strengthen 
but  to  weakeil  our  world  trading 
system. 

The  lack  of  Jatianese  commitment  to 
carry  out  its  roBcnt  agreements  with 
respect  to  finaneial  measures,  and  tde- 
communicatkma  purchases,  is  one  sign 
of  this  problem.  jJapan's  uncooperative 
attitude  in  current  telecommunica- 
tions negotiatkms  is  another.  Japan's 
outright  refusal  to  purchase  lumber 
and  electnmlc  goods  is  another. 
Japan's  continuing  record  of  unfair 
trade  practices  \  patent  Infringement, 
diunping.  and  subsidies— is  one  mme. 
Finally,  in  the  face  of  XJA.  trust  tn. 


ileli 


Japan's  good  Judgment  with  respeft  to 


auto  imports.  Jiipan  has  announced  a 
massive  increase, 

I  am  ccmvlnoed  that  we  must  press 
for  strong  measares  to  demonstrate  to 
Japan  that  America  will  Insist  on  posi- 
tive, tangible  Mmmltments  to  free 
trade.  The  reaolktion  acts  up  a  prooem 
by  whidi  the  FVesident  is  pressed  to 
take  steps  that  iwfll  show  Japan  that 
its  current  attitude  must  not  prevalL 
AU  these  action^  will  be  within  exist- 
ing law.  ' 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  \a 
voting  in  favor  of  this  resolutkm.* 

The  SPEAKBl  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  (tie  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  fktm  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TsmcowsKi]  th4t  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  airee  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
Uon  107.  ^ 

The  questloni^  taken. 

Mr.  SCHUI2B.  Mr.  Sneaker,  on 
that.  I  demand  ttie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  liays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempme.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provlMons  of  clause  6.  rule 
I.  snd  the  Chilr's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  |prooeedlngs  on  this 
motion  will  be  i 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER  ^RO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  conducted  on  all  motions  to 
subtend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  ^e  provisions  of  dause 
5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  eadl  motion  on  v^ilch  fur- 
ther prooeedlngB  were  pos^xmed  in 


the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  wni  be  taken  in  the  following 
order 

HJL  1373,  de  novo: 

HJL  1888,  by  the  yeas  and  nays:  and 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  107, 
by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


otmrcn.) 
any  (PA) 
Oraen 
Ouarinl 
Oundnaaa 
BaU(OH> 
Ball.  Ralph 
Ban.  Sam 


lfa*ra«lei 


lirOnniim 
MeCurdy 


Shaip 


Hayca 


BefM 


DBBIONATINO  POINT  RETE8  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE  WILDER- 
NESS AS  THE  PHILLIP  BURTON 
WTTJ)KKWE8S  AREA 

The  'SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  businem  Is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  HJl.  1373,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  MIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre.  The 
queeUon  Is  on  the  mottoa  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vmrxo]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pam  the  bill,  HJl.  1373.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  VTtENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  op  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
poSsA  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
preaent.        

The  8FBAKEK  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dent^ a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
abaent  liembers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  342.  nays 
88.  not  voting  21.  as  follows: 

tRoUNo.43] 
YEAS-342 


Heniy 
Hettd 

Holt 

BopUiM 

Bortoo 


Hoycr 


Hnekaiv 

Huctaea 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 


Moodjr 


Jetforda 


Jooca  (NO 
Jdaaa(OK> 
Kaiitur 


Kcnp 
Kenndly 


TtoiledU 


Kolter 


Petri 


T^ntfti 
Leach  (IA) 
LeathCIX) 
i(CA) 


Byron 


Gamey 
Carper 
CaiT 


Lent 

Le*tn(MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewla(CA) 

Lewla(FL) 


OMPPdl 

cm 


Oeelho 


Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lett 

Lowcry(CA) 

L0wry(WA> 


(IIO) 
(TX) 


OoUlm 


Oente 

Oonyen 

Cooper 

Ooiatcr 

Coyne 

Cralf 


PHgfaan 


Roe 


Roytal 


Marfcey 

Martin  (NT) 


Archer 
Amey 
Bartlett 


Whitley 
Whittcn 


WlKht 

»  Wyden 

KOA)     Wylle 
TalTCB 
Toaw(AK) 

t 9am  cm 

Teaiw(lfO) 


I  Daub 

(IW)  DavlB 

(MI)         detaOarv 


BUley 
Boulter 


Osley 
Facfcaid 


Derrick 


XCA) 
I  (CO) 
Brayhffl 


(CA) 


Dicka 

Dta«eU 

DtoOuanS 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 


Burton  (IN) 

Chappte 

Cheney 

Coata 

Cobey 

CoMe 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

OeWtne 

Daman  (CA) 

Dpcwt 


Ughtfoot 

IMnsBton 

Tduinicn 


MarttaKIL) 


Roth 


KCT) 
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a  iMO 

The  Clerk  announrftd  the  f oUovfnc 
pair 

Onthisvpte: 

Mr.  Jonas  of  Tiimiwiiiii  and  tit.  Ortli  for. 
wtth  Mr.  Haitnett  I 


8WINDALU  WHTTTAKER. 
ROWLAND  Of  Oopneetieut.  uid 
CHXNKT.  and  Mm.  FIEDLER  chanced 
their  votes  tram  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RAU*H  If.  HALL  ehan«ed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  <two-thlnli  havlnc  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  nilea  were  nupended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended.  «aa  paaed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motkm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thetahle. 


PERaONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  KANJORSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

rcdlcaU  No.  4S  on  ooosfcleratlon  of  HJl. 

1373.  the  wOdemem  bill,  the  beU  did 

not  sound  in  the  House  caucus  room. 

the  Cannon  caucus  room,   and   my 

pacer  did  not  sound. 
Had  I  been  present  in  the  Chamber  I 

would  have  recorded  my  vote  in  the  af - 

.flrmatlve. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEABXR  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I.  the  Chair  annotmces  that  he 
wUl  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  in  which  a  vote  by 
electranle  device  may  be  taken  on  all 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  the 
niles  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proeeedlncs. 


REPEALING  CONTEMPORANE- 

OUS RECORDKEEPING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS ADDED  BT  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1M4 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pendinc  business  is  the  question  of 
suspendlnc  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bia  HJl.  ia«9.  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questkm  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
TBiKOWSKi]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bOl.  HJl.  18«9. 

The  vote  was  taken  1^  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  412.  nays 
1.  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


OtoU  No.  441 
TBilS-4ia 


KMkienki 


BuUitt 


Bwrfll 


BrtNnXCA) 
Bro«n(CO> 
BrajrhUl 

Bryuit 

BurtMKCA) 
Biirtaa(IN) 


SwMnejr 

Swift 

Swliididl 

NAT8-1 


Write 

Tauon 

TotnwtAK) 

Teuii((n<> 

TouiwdiO) 


Olbboaa 
OUnftn 
(Hncrteh 
OUekBMn 


MutindL) 
Martin  (NT) 


OoodUnc 


OtmjrdL) 
Onr<PA> 

Of  Mil 

Orm 
OrotbMv 

Oundsnon 

H«U(OH> 

HalLIUIph 

Ball.aMB 

Hamilton 


MeCurtfy 


MeOiath 
McBufh 
McKeman 
McKlnney 


Meycn 


Hatdicr 

Bawkliw 

Hajraa 

Befner 

Beftei 

Bcndon 

Henry 

Hcftal 

Hilar 

HllUi 

Holt 

Hopklna 

Hofton 

Howard 

Borer 

BuMard 

Huckabr 

Bughca 

Bunter 

Hutto 

Hrda 

Irtland 

Jacoba 

Jeffordi 

Jcnklna 


MlUer(CA) 
Miller  (OB  > 
Maier(WA) 


NOTVOTQIO-IS 

Bartaatt 

Janaami)  Taudn 

Bonker  rtnrtwi  Vander  Jact 

Couchlin  MorriMM  <CT)     Wolpe 

Crockett  OUn  Tatca 

FaaeeU  Ottli 

Oephanit  Pepper 

D  3000 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  biU  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Monlcomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 
Morriaon(WA> 


Murphy 
Murtlia 
Myers 
Matcher 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  illness  In  my  family,  I 
unavoidably  missed  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
HJl.  1809,  recordkeeping  with  regard 
to  mixed-use  vehicles.  I  support  this 
legislation  and  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  its  I 


Jonee  (NO 
Jones  ( OK  > 


mehola 

NIelson 

Nowak 

OVrten 

Oakar 

Oberatar 

Obey 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TAT7ZIN.  VLr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
explain  my  absence  from  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R.  1373.  roU- 
caU  43  and  H.R.  1809,  rollcaU  44,  oc- 
curred, I  was  inadvertently  away  from 
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therefore,  miwffi 


the  Chamber 
these  votes. 

Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted 
in  the  affirmative  on  both  issues,  and  I 
wish  this  statement  to  appear  In  the 
RaooBD. 


EXPRE88INO  SENSE  OF  OON- 
OREB8  THA'fi  THE  PREBIDENT 
TAKE  ACTldN  RELATDra  TO 
TRADE  DEFILTi'  AND  UNFAIR 
TRADE  PRACTICBB  OF  JAPAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  businesi  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  ooneiurent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolutldi  107. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  oon- 
current  resolution 

The  SPEAKElt  pro  tempofe.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Roa- 
TBHKOwsxil  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  ag^  to  the  coneuirent 
resolution.  Hous4  Cnocurrent  Resolu- 
tion 107.  on  whMh  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  deetronic 
device,  and  there:  were— yeas  3M.  nays 
19,  not  roUng  19.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  451 


Hfdt 


Sharp 


Sikorskl 


Skelton 
Siattery 


Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MX) 
ManrlMn(WA)    Smith  (MB) 
MrHck  Smith  (HJ) 

Murphy  Smith.  Denny 

Murtha  smith.  Bobert 

Mycia  SDowe 

Batcher  Snyder 


Movak 
CBrten 


Spratt 

8t  Germain 

Staoen 


Obey 

Oawna 

Oiler 


Stanseland 

Stark 

Stenhotan 


Fanetta 

FarrlB 

FMhayan 


LaaehCIA) 
LeathrrX) 

LetaMaiVU 


Penny 


Petri 
Piekte 


Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Tillon 

Tauke 


TBAS-SM 


ihekennan 


Anthony 


Archer 
Atklna 
AuOoln 


Bartlett 


BedeU 

BeUenaon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Beman 

BevOl 


BUIrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI> 

BorAi 


Boulter 

Boxer 

Brcaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Bjrron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 


LeftaOO) 

Le*lM<CA> 

UwlBCCA) 

LcwlB(PL> 

Ushtfoot 


(CA) 


PuiseU 
Quaicn 


Ray 
RegttIa 


Uofd 
LoefT 
I«tt 


MaCKay 


RInaldo 

Bitter 

Roberts 

RoMnson 

Rodino 

Roe 


Maifecy 


Rosefv 


(IL) 
(KT) 


Rostcnkowdd 
Roth 


Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (OA) 
Roybal 
Rndd 


Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

TorrloelU 

Towns 

Tratlcant 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visdoiky 

Volkmer 

VucanoTieh 

Walgrcn 

Watkins 

Wajonan 

Weaver 

Weia 

Wheat 

Whltehunt 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WUliaau 

Wilson 

Wlrth 


MtoCeOum 
MKrurdy 


8a6o 
Sa*ace 
Saston 
Sefaaefer 


MoOnth 


MeKlnney 
Meyen 


Amay 


Schneider 

8cbf06cter 

Sehuette 

Hrhumer 

Seiberiins 

Benaenbrenner 

NAT8-19 

Kemp 

Lowry(WA) 

Lunvcn 


(RT) 


Miller  (WA) 

Schulae 

Shumway 

NOTVOTINO-19 


W^ 

WorUey 

Wflsht 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatron 

Touni  (AK) 

Tount  (H.) 

Touns  (MO) 

Zschau 


Stranc 
Stump 
Torres 
Walker 
Weber 


BncUUi 
Erdralch 


BroyhUl 

OoushUn 

Crockett 


Oephaidt 

Hartnett 

Bucktiqr 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

OUn 

Ortis 


Pepper 
SolaiB 
Vander  Jact 
Wolpe 
Tales 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  sumended  and 
the  concurrent  restriution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconilder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BIOMASS  ENERGY  AND  ALCO- 
HOL FUELS  ACT  OF  1980 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Soiate  bill.  S.  781 
to  amend  the  Bimnass  Energy  and  Al- 
cohol Fuels  Act  of  1980  to  clarify  the 
Intention  of  section  221  of  the  act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bilL     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleilc  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

&781 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepreaentaHvea  of  the  United  gtatee  of 
America  in  Congreu  osaemWedL  That  (a) 
the  first  aentenoe  of  aection  231  of  tbe  Bio- 
masB  Enersy  sod  Alcohol  niels  Act  of  1900 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  foDowtnr. ".  except  that 
all  oonditioiial  oommltments  for  loan  suar- 
antees  under  this  subtitle  whidi  were  In  ex- 
istence on  September  30,  1984,  are  hereby 
extoided  throusta  September  30. 1065". 

(b)  Emictment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  in- 
tenweted  as  »Tidtcat.lnK  ooncrearioaal  ap- 
proval with  respect  to  any  pending  condi- 
tional commitments  under  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
goitleman  from  Msssachusetts  [Mr. 
Makkxt]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  ^leaker,  this  bill 
makes  a  technical  clarification  of  the 
Biomass  Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act 
of  1980.  That  act  pomitted  the  De- 
partment of.  Energy  to  enter  into  loan 
guarantees  with  respect  to  ethanol 
plants.  The  authority  to  enter  into 
loan  guarantees  expired  on  September 
30,1984. 

0  2010 

The  Energy  Department  has  ratered 
into  four  conditional  commitments 
called  loan  guarantees.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  complexities  of  the  com- 
mitment and  other  related  issues,  the 
Department  was  not  in  a  position  to  fi- 
nalise the  loan  guarantees  by  Septem- 
ber 30, 1984. 

This  bill  permits  the  Department  to 
continue  its  negotiations  over  these 
loan  guarantees  until  Septonber  30. 
1985. 

The  projects  involved  here  commit- 
ted 4  years  to  finalization  of  their 
commitments  and  they  deserve  an  op- 
portunity to  see  them  through.  The 
biU  provides  no  new  authority  and  no 
new  spencUng.  The  Department  must 
still  Judge  each  project  on  its  merits 
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and  the  Department  retalne  iU  fuU 


The  bfll  makes  idear  that  Its 
should  not  be  Intcrpfeted  as  indteating 


We  have  coasolted  with  the  mlnori- 
tjr  and  malorttar  committees  of  Juris- 
diction snd  other  Interested  parties, 
and  we  know  oi  no  objection  to  this 
matter,  and  I  arte  Its  Immi^atf  pas- 
Mr.  DADB.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yMdr 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  will  be  happy  to 
jrleld. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  extend 
my  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  member 
for  bringing  these  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  floor,  as  well  ss  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BbdbuJ. 
ftptiiffliy  for  the  wwk  that  he  has 
done.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  that  ev- 
eryone has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  technical  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  clarifies  the 
Intention  of  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  PlrTTTrr-  ttiergy  and  Alcohol  Fuels 
Act  of  19M.  The  smendment  involves 
no  new  authority  or  spending  but 
allows  the  four  remaining  fuel  ethanol 
projects  under  the  Office  of  Alcohol 
Ftaels  to  ftoaUM  their  conditional  com- 
mitments. 

This  feglslsfkm  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  February  27  as  an  amend- 
mmt  to  the  Emergency  Credit  Act. 
The  Senate  pamerl  the  measure  last 
Thursday. 

TO  repieat.  the  bill  Involves  no  new 
commitments  under  the  AloolKd  Fuels 
Act  but  strictly  extends  to  September 
30  of  this  year  four  commitments  that 
were  first  made  in  1961. 

In  response  to  Oovemmmt  soUdta- 
tlons  made  at  that  time,  these  four 
projects  have  in  good  faith  committed 
nearly  4  years  of  effort  and  millions  of 
their  own  dollars  to  finaltae  their  con- 
ditional onnmltments.  It  is  only  right 
that  they  now  be  provided  the  omwr- 
tunity  to  see  those  efforts  thitnigh 
and  that  in  the  process  we  establish  a 
dear  and  definite  termination  date  tot 
the  program. 

The  legislation— while  simple— is  ab- 
solutely neceamry  to  aOow  the  contin- 
ued progress  toward  finaUiatlon  of  the 
conditional  commitments.  Tills  Is  due 
to  an  unintended  tedmkallty  in  the 
oriclnal  law  that  failed  to  distinguish 
between  fnrlsting  conditional  commit- 
ments oitoed  into  well  before  the 
program  expiration  date  of  September 
30,  1984.  and  new  ocnnmitments' after 
that  date.  The  bOl  will  not  opoi  the 
IHToeess  to  new  commitments  but 
rather  allow  the  four  remaining 
projects  the  opportunity  to  flnallie  by 
September  80. 1986. 

The  ethanol  Industry  brings  with  it 
positive  publie  benefits.  For  our  trou- 
bled farm  economy,  it  wHl  generate 
Immense  demand  for  stockpiled  grain 
and  cam.  Environmrntally.  the  plants 


are  pollution  free;  they  recycle  their 
byproducts;  and  they  iwoduoe  a  gaso- 
line substitute  that  moves  us  toward 
our  national  goal  of  removing  lead 
from  gasoline  Additionally,  they  en- 
hance our  energy  ludependenoe. 

I  urge  the  suKwrt  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  clarification  of  Congressional 
intent  with  regard  to  the  Blomais 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1960. 
•  Ms.  8NOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Neteaska.  This 
bill  toMkm  a  technical  correction  to 
the  Blomasi  Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels 
Act  of  1960  to  allow  four  ethanol 
projects  from  Louisiana.  Maine.  Min- 
nesota, and  Nebraska— under  the 
review  of  the  Dowrtment  of  Energy's 
Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels-to  utilte 
thdr  conditional  commitments  ob- 
tained before  the  statutory  expiration 
date  last  September  30  for  1  year. 
These  projects,  now  caught  on  a  tedi- 
nicallty.  would  gain  an  extenslcm 
through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
throu^  passage  of  this  bilL 

By  not  closing  the  door  on  these  ap- 
proved projects.  Department  of 
Energy  loan  guarantees  will  stm  be 
made  available.  No  new  or  unoommit- 
ted  projects  would  be  eligible-only 
the  four  projects  which  had  commit- 
ments before  last  September.  The  four 
projects  that  depend  on  an  extension 
of  this  expiration  date  have  already 
met  the  Oovemment's  cost  require- 
ments and  the  test  of  time. 

Allow  me  to  reiterate  that  Congress 
never  Intended  back  in  1960  to  cut  off 
projects  that  received  commitments 
bef <»e  the  expiration  date.  With  that 
in  mind,  these  four  ethanol  projects 
can  be  completed  with  an  extension  of 
the  loan  guarantee  applicability 
throu^  this  September.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  cut  off  economically  sound. 
Government-approved  projects  undo' 
the  autluxlty  of  this  act.  Each  of 
these  four  projects  remain  In  place 
after  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
9ent  to  meet  Federal  requirements  to 
obtain  their  conditional  commitments. 
Pamage  of  this  simple  extendon  would 
be  a  fair  and  logical  step  to  take. 

Ethanol  production  is  a  practical  ob- 
jective for  several  reasons:  In  the  first 
idaoe.  ethanol  is  uaed  to  enhance  fuel 
octane,  and  it  wiU  very  adequately  re- 
place lead  as  an  additive.  The  Aivlrao- 
mental  Protection  Agency  has  recently 
moved  to  phase  out  the  use  of  lead  in 
gasoline,  and  this  legislation  wUl  serve 
ss  a  catalyst  to  enhance  the  availabil- 
ity of  ethanol  as  a  substitute  for  lead. 
Second,  ethanol  is  produced  throu^ 
the  distillation  of  feed  grains.  These 
four  ethanol  projects  will  serve  as  a 
significant  market  outlet  for  feed 
grain,  approximately  40  million  bush- 
els per  year. 

Oiven  all  of  these  certainties  about 
the  benefits  achieved  by  ccnnpletlng 
these  projects,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter     remains     that     these     four 


projects  need  their  authority  clarified 
through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to 
complete  negotiations.  This  extension 
allows  no  new  obligations,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  simple, 
clarifying  legislation 
I  strongly  support  passage  of  this 


April  $,1986 


The  Senate  bill  was  wdered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  rsad  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  taUe. 


WORU>  HEALTH  WEEK  AND 
WORU3  HEALTH  DAT 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Offkie  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  coosideratkm 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (&J. 
Rea.  50)  to  designate  the  week  of  April 
1.  1965.  through  April  T.  1965.  as 
"World  Health  Week."  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7.  1965.  as  "Worid  Health 
Day."  and  ask  for  Its  immertlatie  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolutkm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Tork? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  ft>eaker,  reserv- 
ing the  rlibt  to  object.  I  do  not  object 
but  would  simply  like  to  Inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  i^ieaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservsp 
ti<m  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Tork? 

Ttaat  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olutim  as  follows: 


aj. 


M 


Wheresa  tbe  besltli  of  a  nation  depend! 
upon  the  baattta  of  tte  peoite: 

Whereas  Impravement  of  tbe  beslth  of 
tbe  people  of  our  Natioa  eontributee  to 
vorld  bcslth.  and  world  health  eontrlbatea 
to  tbe  baaltb  of  our  nation  a  prtndpl« 
enundsted  In  the  Oooatttutlon  of  the  World 
Health  Orsanlmtlon  and  accepted  by  the 
United  Statea: 

Wbereaa  the  United  Statea  ia  an  acttve 
member  of  tbe  World  Health  OrganlsaUon 
and  has  both  benefited  from  and  ooDtrttnit- 
ed  to  the  achievements  of  tbe  OrgantmHnn; 

Whereas  the  countrlea  of  tbe  worid. 
acting  thiousta  the  Worid  Health  Onantep 
tkn.  are  f^p»— «***^  to  tbe  lool  of  "Health 
for  All  by  tbe  Tear  3000"; 

Wbereaa  primary  health  care  la  reooc- 
nised  as  a  key  to  the  attainment  of  "Health 
for  AU  by  tbe  Tear  aooo"; 

Wbereaa  health  education  and  health 
awareneaa.  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
•^<*-wuan  diaeaaet  and  IllniieiM.  baideaanlta- 
tlon  and  adequate  nutrition  are  naafntlil 
elements  of  primary  health  care; 

Whereas  the  World  Health  Otsanlutton 
haa  eatsbllahed  April  7  of  each  year  as 
World  Health  Day  to  call  attention  to  what 
Indlvidusla  and  governments  can  do  to  fur- 
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and 


ther  tbe  health  of 
where,  and  tbe 
World  Health  has 
this  endeavor,  snd 

Wheresstt  bss  bete  the  ouatsm  for  the 
Prasldent  to  esU  tJMfitiaa  to  World  Bsatth 
Day  eada  year  In  thS  focm  of  a  poblle  oms- 
aacK  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

JtsKilMd  fty  the  Sniste  sad  Hmm  a/IUp- 
naeiUaHim  ef  ate  OJtUei  Stmtee  ofdmertm 
in  Comgnee  swtiaMK  That  the  weak  of 
April  1.  iflg*.  tbroiMEb  April  7.  IMi,  Is  desig- 
nated as  "World  He^th  Week"  sad  April  7. 
19M.  to  itTTlt— *T*  1$  "World  BSsIth  Dsy" 
snd  the 
edtotaauea 
people  of  the 
week  with  appropriate 
nlea.andaeth1tles.    | 

The  Senate  Joini  resMutlon  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  ttme.  was  road 
the  third  time,  knd  paased.  and  a 
motion  to  reoonsMer  was  laid  on  the 
taUe. 


radio 

foraesstats  base  sMde  SMjor  oontributlonB 
to  pdHle  hssltb.  safety,  and  weUan 
throogh  ths  use  and  aeneral  dtaaemlnatlan 
of  weather  aatelHte  Information; 

Whsrass  sratlMir  astellttea  have  evolved 
Into  iBiilnsaHiiiilal  aatdlltas  that  alao  moni- 
tor mew  and  lee  eover.  fMwt 

tatloB,  foreat  fkva.  volesnie      

icuricnta; 


reoonslfler 


COMMEMORATING     25TH     ANNI- 

VER8ART    OF'    X3B.    WEATHER 

8ATELIJTBB 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Ur.  ^iteaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conserit  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Otfleejand  Chrfl  Senrloe  be 
discharged  fraa  the  further  eondder- 
atlon  of  the  Senkte  Joint  reootaitkm 
(&J.  Rea.  62)  comihemorattog  the  26th 
annlvermry  of  UJl  weather  satellites, 
and  ask  for  its  knmediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  reaoiutkm. 

The  SPEAKEI)  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtleman  from  Nkw  Yotta 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  omect,  I  do  not  object. 
I  would  simply  Uke  to  Inform  the 
House  that  the  mkiority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  conskl- 
ered. 

Mr.  ^yeaker,  I  withdraw  my  leaeiva- 
tlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  tp  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Htm  Toric? 

There  was  no  oblectlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  f oUowsi 

s.j.ttsa.<3 

Wbereaa  united  Siataa' weather  astdlltca 
have  tracked  tbe  Earth's  weather  ainoe 
April  1. 1960,  and  lufe  broufht  unique  ben- 
ef  lU  to  the  Amerl^m  people  and  to  the 
world; 

Whereas  weather  mtelUtea  have  proven 
exoeptlonsllr  valual|le  in  deteeUng.  moni- 
Uurins.  and  sMng  <Striy  wamlnc  of  hurri- 
Tflaah  flooda.  and  other 
Ilf  e-threatentaif  natural  hassrda,  on  a  local, 
natlonsl  and  tail 

Whereas  the  taiteittstiooal  weather  satel- 
lite aearch-and-reacae  proirsm  bss  saved 
over  three  hundred  lives  ataice  IStS; 

Whereas  the  aehlevemenU  of  tbe  adentlf- 
Ic  and  aeroapaoe  coiamunlUea  tai  devdoptaic 
weather  MtelUtea  h|ive  contributed  aignlfl- 
canUy  to  the  United  Statea  leadership  in 
satellite  technology,  taitemationsl  ooopera- 
Uon  tai  ipoce.  and  an  taitegrated  global 
weather  f orecaatlng  tyatem; 


and  for  oonmietleal  por- 
bydrology.  agrteul- 
,  fiaesUj.  snd  fisherlea; 
the  united  Statea  tatenytloMl 
by  the  direct  dlaaeml- 
aatemte  daU  to 
hundred  and  twenty  coun- 
trlea: 

~  AeronsuUeB  snd 
<l<biiliitonsllnn  hsa  been  tbe  worid 
In  the  deveiopsBent  of  espeiliiiental 
and  pratotypleal  weather  and  environmen- 
tal aateOitea;  and 

Wbereaa  the  Watlooal  Oceanic  and  Atmos-. 
Idierle  AdSilnlatrattai  of  the  DmorUnent  of 

ted  outatandinc 
In  the  Bunagement  of  opcratlon- 
al  wcatlMir  and  environmental  sstemte  sys- 
tems sad  progrsms:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

KetUeei  hg  Ote  SenaU  OMd  Houae  of  Kep- 
neemteUeee  t^  ate  United  8taU$  of  America 
fa  OoHtrau  auemhlea.  That  the  week  of 
Msrdi  11  to  April  «,  1985.  to  hereby  deslg- 
nsted  ss  "Nstkmsl  Weather  Satellite  Week" 
In  reeognltlan  of  the  twenty-fifth  snnlvem- 
ry  of  westber  ssteDltes  snd  the  President  to 
authorised  and  requested  to  toaue  a  prods- 
Trtf^**"  csning  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  Ststss  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
prapriste  ceremonies. 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  i^Deaker.  I  lend  my 
full  support  to  this  resoluti<Hi  which 
commemorates  the  25th  anniverBary 
of  our  Nation's  weather  satellites. 

At  first  idiance.  it  mli^t  seem  that 
the  weather  satellites  are  not  really  aU 
that  important  to  our  daily  Uvea.  Well. 
that  might  have  been  true  when  the 
Idea  was  still  m  the  drawing  board 
over  35  years  ago.  but  It  certainly  Is 
not  the  case  today. 

Today.  Information  provided  by  the 
weather  aateUltes  operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mlnirtratlon  has  direct  economic  and 
social  benefits  for  all  of  us.  This  infor- 
mation affects  many  different  Indus- 
tries: vrtuilesale  and  retail  markrtlng. 
construction,  the  fishing  industry, 
travd.  dilpping.  and  agriculture. 
Baaed  on  weathn  patterns,  for  exam- 
ple, a  farmer  may  decide  when  to 
plant  new  cropt  or  harvest  the  ones  he 
has  In  the  ground. 

When  the  going  gets  rough,  in  the 
face  of  severe  and  violent  weather,  our 
satellite  early  warning  system  has 
sharply  reduced  the  numbers  of  lives 
lost  to  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  severe 
storms,  and  other  violent  weather  pat- 
terns. 

Eariy  fMst  warnings  can  save  dtrus 
growers  millions  of  dollars  per  day  on 
the  cost  of  heating  their  groves,  as 
well  as  warning  them  when  the  wesith- 
tar  might  be  severe  «u>ugh  to  put  them 
out  of  business  altogether. 

Satdlite  ice  numitoring  also  helps  to 
extend  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes 


wdl  into  winter  months.  TUs  In  turn 
generates  extra  economk;  aettvtty  for 
Middle  America  and  ndtfiboring  prov- 
inCanada. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  quality 
of  our  daily  Uvea,  our  weathCT  satd- 
lites  form  one  of  our  key  tools  for 
international  cooperation  in  space. 

Today,  more  than  120  countries 
make  regular  use  of  U.S.  weather  sat- 
ellite information  and  products.  Nine 
countries  are.  In  fact,  active  partners 
with  the  United  States  in  the  actual 
operation  of  the  weather  satellites. 
Ftom  thdr  ytry  incqition.  the  weath- 
er satdlitea  have  provided  data  to  the 
entire  wortd. 

Tlie  weather  satellites  also  carry 
equipment  on  board  used  toe  another 
very  impcMtant  international  program, 
the  Seardi  and  Rescue  Proi^am.  On 
October  5.  1964.  the  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  In  Leningrad 
with  Canada.  France,  and  the  U.8JSJI. 
to  provide  an  operational  worldwide 
satdllte  aided  Search  and  Rescue 
System  for  downed  aircraft  and  ships 
In  distress.  This  program,  known  as 
SARSAT,  began  as  an  experimental 
effort  undo-  NASA,  with  active  par- 
tlcbuits  of  the  Air  Force  and  Coast 
Guard;  it  is  now  an  operational  NOAA 
program. 

SARSAT  Is  already  a  proven  success, 
and  has  saved  over  350  Uvea  in  a  little 
more  than  2  years.  Right  now,  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world  are  beginning 
to  develop  ground  statkms  to  receive 
this  data  so  that  they  may  become 
part  of  the  international  search  and 
reacue  network.  This  program  is  an 
ideal  exanu>le  of  International  mace 
cooperatlcm  at  its  very  best 

I  am  idad  that  we  are  cdebrating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  our  Nation's 
weather  satdlites— certainly,  this  pro- 
gram has  earned  its  silver  anniversary 
cdebratUm.  I  urge  my  i»lleagues  to 
support  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
62  and  the  program  whose  anniversary 
it  commemorates.* 

•  Mr.  SCBEUER.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  resolution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolutlim  62  provides 
for  the  ctmunemoratiim  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  UB.  Weather  Satel- 
lites Program  hy  designating  the  week 
of  March  31  to  April  6,  1965,  as  "Na- 
tional Weather  SateUite  Week."  and  by 
directing  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  the  event. 

The  dvilian  meteorological  satdllte 
[METSAT]  system,  comprised  of  two 
orbiting  and  two  statl<mary  satellites, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
elements  of  our  national  «aoe  pro- 
gram. 

Metsats  are  critically  Important  In 
the  Natkmal  Weather  Service's  ability 
to  provide  early  warning  of  hurri- 
canee.  severe  storms,  flash  floods,  and 
other  life-threatening  natural  hazards. 

Weather  satellites  alao  carry  search- 
and-rescue     equipment— which     has 
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saved  over  300  live*  in  the  pMt  3 
yean— and  provide  Information  wlilch 
ia  of  great  rommerdal  value  to  farm- 
era,  foreetoa.  and  fishermen  through- 
out the  United  Statea 

In  addition,  the  DjB.  international 
prestige  has  been,  and  oootinues  to  be. 
enhanced  by  the  direct  diwcminstlnn 
of  weather  satellite  daU  to  more  than 
120  countries. 

The  development  and  utllittlon  of 
weather  satellite  technology  ova-  the 
past  2S  years  has  spawned  tranendous 
accomplishments  which  have  benefit- 
ed not  only  the  American  people  but 
people  the  world  over. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  com- 
memorate these  accomplishmento  and 
the  people  who  made  them  possible.* 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  at- 
dered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consMwation 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (8.J. 
Res.  35)  to  authorise  and  request  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  21  throu^  April  27. 
1085.  as  "Nati<mal  Organ  Donatkm 
Awareness  Week",  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  dttk.  read  the  tiUe  of  the 
Swttte  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  i»t>  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not.  how- 
ever, object.  I  would  simply  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
lieing  considered. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentieioan  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  ftwakor.  under 
my  reservation  I  would  like  to  ylcM  to 
the  gentieman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Mmuusok],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  123.  the  Na- 
tional Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Boa  Gaicia.  and  the 
ranking  RepuUlean.  Jm  HAmm.  for 
their  assistance. 

On  January  31.  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resoluticm  123  to  dfslgnat.f  the 
week  of  April  21  through  27  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week."  Two  doaen  of  my  colleagues 
were  principal  cospoosors.  Since  that 
time,  the  number  of  oosponsors  has 
reached  227. 

The  reason  for  having  a  week  set 
aside  to  draw  attention  to  organ  dona- 


tion, is  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  an  average  year,  cmly  1 
person  out  of  the  10.000  persons  need- 
ing a  donated  organ  actually  receives 
this  second  chance  at  life. 

The  united  States  has  many  gener- 
ous folks  who  have  not  signed  donor 
cards.  I  believe  that  the  only  reason 
that  more  people  haven't.  Is  because 
they  either  don't  know  they  can.  or 
dont  know  how  easy  it  really  is,  to 
make  this  beautiful  lif eaavlng  gift 
And.  for  those  Memben  of  the  House 
who  have  not  had  the  chance  to  make 
this  pledge,  they  will  be  able  to  sign  a 
donor  card  on  April  24  in  the  CapltoL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  Suun 
GoBTOH.  introduced  the  companion 
legislation  In  that  body,  which  I  report 
has  now  been  pswBrl  So  at  this  time.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  do  no  leas,  and  vote  for  passage  of 
this  legislation  proclaiming  A|»ll  21 
through  27.  1085.  as  "National  Organ 
Donatkm  Awarmess  WeHc" 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

aJ.Rn.3S 

Raatved  fry  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of  Rep- 
ment€LUvea  ttf  the  United  States  eif  America 
in  Congnu  aaaewMed,  That  the  President 
to  Mithorised  and  requested  to  tasue  s  proc- 
lamation rtfrtgnsttng  Aprfl  21  throuch  April 
37,  19W.  u  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awarenea  Week". 


The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAIR  HOUSING  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ccmunlt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  70)  to  designate  April  1885.  as 
"Pair  Housing  Month."  and  ask  for  Ita 
hnmartla».e  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  would  simply  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  (^kjectioo. 

The  SPEAKER^  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  tolthe  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Soiate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

&J.R8S.T9 

Wberess  the  year  IMS  marks  the  seven- 
teenth annlvemry  of  the  paaace  of  title 
vm  of  the  CivU  RlchU  Act  of  1968  ai 
amfnrtml  (nommonly  referred  to  aa  the 
"Federal  Fair  Hotulns  Act"),  declaring  a  na- 
tional poUey  to  provide  for  fair  housing 
throughout  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Fair  Hotislng  Act 
problbMs  dtacrliBlnatlon  in  bousing  on  the 
baste  of  race,  odor,  religion,  aez.  or  national 
origin: 

Whereas' fatmeaa  to  the  foundation  of  our 
way  of  life  and  refleeta  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tioiial  American  values: 

Whereas  invkUoua  discriminatory  bousing 
praetloaa  undermine  the  strength  and  vitali- 
ty of  AsMrtea  and  her  people:  and 

Whereas  in  thto  seventeenth  year  since 
the  paaasge  of  the  Federal  Fsir  Houstng 
Act,  we  must  work  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment of  fsir  housing  laws  for  all  Amerteans 
so  as  to  make  the  ideal  of  fair  bousing  a  re- 
ality: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Aefotoed  Sy  the  Senate  and  Hanee  of  JCcp- 
reaentaHve$  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Coagreu  otaenMed,  That  the  month  of 
April  1888.  to  designated  "FUr  Housing 
Month".  The  President  to  authoclssd  snd  re- 
Quested  to  Iswe  a  p— «*ffTT'f**««^  daslgnatlns 
April  as  "FWr  Housing  Month"  and  to  Invite 
the  Oovemocs  of  the  ssveral  States,  the 
chief  offldato  of  local  govenuaents  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
month  with  appropriate  ooremonies  snd  sc- 
Uvltles. 

The  Senate  Jdlnt  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  Joint  resolutiwis  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  obJecti<m  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  New  York? 

Thero  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  GEORGE  H. 
HALLANAN  (RETIRED) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporo.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York  (Mr.  MsaTUf] 
is  recogniied  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ^waker,  a  devoted  and  valued 
member  of  my  staff.  CoL  George  H. 
Hallanan,  retired,  is  leaving  Capitol 
HiU  after  40  years  of  exemplary  serv- 
ice to  o\ir  Nation. 

Colonel  Hallanan  roae  in  rank  from 
private  to  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  a  career  spanning  three  major 
conflicts.  Upon  completion  of  his 
active  military  service,  he  Joined  the 
staff  of  my  Immediate  predecessor, 
former  Congressman  Robert  C. 
McEwen.  for  6  years:  he  has  served 


ably  and  loyally  bn  my  staff  for  the 
past  4  years.         I 

During  World  war  n.  Colonel  Hal- 
lanan. then  a  captain,  commanded  the 
first  tank  company  organised  In  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division.  He  received  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  SQver  Star  for 
his  c(«ibat  ef f Otis  in  the  Pacific.  He 
was  in  the  first  iontingoit  to  march 
into  Tdkyo  the  diy  the  surrender  was 
siipied  ending  World  War  n. 

Later  in  his  car^.  Colonel  Hallanan 
served  our  Nation  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. He  also  served  In  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Oper- 
ations In  the  Depdrtment  of  the  Army, 
as  Director  of  Mass  fffmrn^mffy^^m" 
in  the  Army  O&bat  Developaients 
Command  and  asl  Deputy  Installation 
Commander  of  Fokt  DIx,  NJ. 

In  addition  to  {the  SUver  Star  and 
Purple  Heart,  Colonel  Hallanah's 
decorations  Include  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Oak  I>af  Ouster,  the  Mer- 
itorious Service  lledal.  the  Amy  Com- 
mendation Medal  I  with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
Presidentiat  Ubera- 
Hetnamese  Mlnistor 


and  Alice  Hallanan  happiness  and  suc- 
I  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 


ter,  the : 

Uon  Medal,  and 


of  Defense's  Psychological  Warfare 
Medal. 

An  assignment  #hieh  was  one  of  the 
highlights  of  Colonel  Hallanan's 
career,  and  which  was  to  influence  his 
later  work,  was  cxaraaanA  of  an  ar- 
mored battalion  which  he  first  orgsr 
nized.  While  trailing  his  battalion  at 
Fort  Drum.  NY.  tin  my  congrcasionsl 
district,  he  came,  to  realise  that  this 
was  an  outstanding  trabiing  area 
which  would  allow  the  preparatlOD  of 
combat  units  for!  immediate  commit- 
ment anywhere  iri  the  world. 

When  he  later  I  Joined  the  staff  of 
former  Congreestoan  BfcEwen,  then 
ranking  RepubUoan  on  the  Military 
Construction  Ai^ropriationB  Subcom- 
mittee. Colonel  Hallanan  shared  with 
my  predecessor  abd  many  othcn  the 
conviction  that  Port  I^iim's  107,000 
acres,  used  only  for  summo'  training 
of  Reserve  con^)onent  units,  were 
greatly  underutiUzed.  He  developed 
briefings  for  Ccpigressman  MdBwen 
showing  the  mantr  advantages  of  this 
outstanding  post,!  and  these  were  i«e- 
sented  to  the  Adjutants  General  of 
the  nine  States  ^  the  Northeast,  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  Dqiart- 
ment  of  Defoise,  and  Department  of 
the  Army  mUlti^  and  civilian  offi- 
cials. He  extolled  the  virtues  of  Fort 
Drum  to  all  who  would  listen. 

Colonel  Hallan^  recently  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  10th 
Mountain  Divisicn  activated  at  Fprt 
Drum  for  permaitent  stationing  there. 
Having  been  most  helpful  in  achieving 
that  goal,  he  is  leaving  my  staff  to 
seek  new  challeniles. 

Throughout  hifl  career.  Colonel  Hal- 
lanan has  had  tremendous  support 
from  his  wife,  Alice,  partieulaiiy  in 
her  outstanding  Job  of  caring  for  six 
fine  chUdren  whUe  duty  called  her 
husband  far  from  home.  I  wish  George 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 

"BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

FISCAL  ACCOUNTABILITY   ACT 

OF  1085" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gen- 
tieman from  Ariaona  [Mr.  Uball]  is 
recognlaed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Messrs.  McCain  and  Ricbasdsoh, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  fiscal  accountabO- 
ity  in  the  allpcation  and  expenditure 
of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

jnSioaT  or  xbb  ■nasAU  or  moiAii  «rr*iBS 

Hie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  the 
ivindpal  Federal  agency  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes: 
tanj^emaiting  the  trust  and  fiduciary 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Indian  tribes  and  their  lands  and 
resources;  and  providing  or  funding 
various  educational,  social,  economic 
and  governmental  programs  to  meet 
legal,  moral,  and  historical  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  was  created  as  an 
agency  of  the  War  Department  on 
Maroh  11. 1804.  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  Calhoun.  By  the  act  of 
July  0,  1882  (4  Stot  564;  25  U.S.C.  1- 
2),  Congress  authorised  the  President 
to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affaln  who  was  to  have the  di- 
rection and  managemmt  of  all  Indian 
affairs,  and  of  all  matters  arising  out 
of  Indian  relations  *  •  *."  He  was 
imder  the  directum  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  subject  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  hf  the  Presldait. 

Two  yean  later,  the  act  of  June  30. 
18S4  (4  Stat.  735)  was  passed  "•  •  •  to 
provide  tot  the  organisation  of  the  de- 
partment of  Indian  affairs."  This  con- 
stituted, in  effect,  a  reorganization  of 
the  field  force  of  the  War  Department 
having  ctuige  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
has  been  oomldered  to  be  the  organk: 
law  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  1849,  under  section  5  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1840  (9  Stat  895),  hs  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  es- 
tabUsbed.  tiie  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
faire passed  from  military  to  dvil  con- 
traL  The  act  provided  "That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  exercise  su- 
pervisory and  appellate  powers  now 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  War 
DQ^artment.  in  relation  to  all  acts  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs." 

The  Bureau  continued  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  with  major 
statutory  authorities  in  the  field  of 
Indian  affaln  vepted  in  the  Commis- 
sions of  Indian  Affaln  subject  to  the 
supervisory  and  appellate  powen  of 
the  Secretary.  Then,  in  1950,  pursuant 
to  the  Reon^misation  Plan  of  1950.  all 


existing  functions  and  authorities  of 
the  Commissioner  were  transferred  to 
.  the  Secretary  with  power  to  delegate. 
In  practice,  through  delegations  from 
the  Secretary,  the  Commissioner  con- 
tinued in  effective  control  of  the 
Bureau. 

Finally,  in  1977.  the  Bureau  was 
placed  under  the  leadership  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  Affaln  by 
order  of  Seovtary  Andrus.  The  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  has  essentially 
been  left  vacant  since  that  order. 
AmopaiAnom  pbocibs 

Beginning  in  1865.  whoi  the  Com- 
mittee on  .^wropriations  was  estab- 
lished, until  1885.  all  general  wro- 
priatlon  bills  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of.  snd  referred  to.  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  In  1885.  the  rules  of 
the  House  were  changed  to  permit 
some  gennal  i^ypropriatkm  bills  to  be 
referred  to  other  committees.  Finally, 
in  1920,  the  rules  were  again  changed 
to  revest  the  Committee  on  Approprlsr 
tioqs  with  Jurisdicti<m  over  all  appro- 
priations measures. 

The  current  rules  of  the  House  con- 
tinue the  separation  of  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriati<m  process.  The 
legislative  committees  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  bills  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriations of  money  for  any  purpose 
within  their  substantive  Jurisdiction. 
Legislative  committees  may  not  report 
any  bill  containing  an  apiKOiwiation. 
Any  sufdi  bill  is  subject  to  a  p(rint  of 
order  on  the  floor. 

Conversely,  as  noted,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  Jurisdiction 
over  all  appropriatkm  UUs.  but,  in 
general,  may  not  report  a  biU  contain- 
ing apprt^triations  for  a  purpose  not 
authorized  by  existing  law  and  may 
not  report  a  bill  containing  legislative 
matter.  Again,  such  a  bill  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the 
floor. 

During  the  period  between  1885  and 
1920.  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affaln  had  Jurisdiction  over  both  leg- 
islative and  anxropriatlon  biys  relat- 
ing to  the  Indian  Department  or 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Appro- 
priations Acts  reported  by  the  Indian 
Affaln  Committee  were  mtitied  "An 
Act  »«»niiy  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rait  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Indian  D^Mftment,  for  fulfilling 
treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian 
tribes,  and  for  other  purposes,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  — ."  In  fact,  these 
acts  generally  contained  both  appro- 
priation and  substantive  legisbitive 
provisions. 

After  the  revesting  of  all  awropria- 
tion  Juziadiction  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1920,  Memben  tiegan  to 
raise  points  of  order  against  bills 
mttlfing  apiHropriations  toe  Indian  pur- 
poses (m  the  groiuids  that  there  was 
no  law  authorizing  appropriations  for 
such  purposes.   In  re^onse  to  this 
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UM  r>mmmmmH»m»  QB  IlMllail  Af  • 

joKtad  liglilitlon  wlil^  was 
as  tlw  act  of  IfotainNir  91.. 

ini  (tf  staL  att;  as  uac  is)  to  pfo- 

tUb  auUMTtty  for  tlie  amroprtatoo  of 
ftowk  for  the  Duraau  of  Indian  Af - 
fain. 

Tliai  ad.  cnmmnnly  known  as  the 

Snyder  Act.  profMea  extamely  broad 

autborlty  for  the  appropriatloo  of 

for  Indian  imrpoeea  and  has  no 

or  flaeal  year  IhnltaHnn  Ito 

brief  profWcia  are  as  f oUowk 

Tlw  Bnnaa  of  todtoa  Aftalii;  amtar  ttw 

lOftlwaMralaryafUM 


The  Snyder  Aet«  In  effect,  laya  that 
aueh  w— ■  a»  are  rfcwmeit  niir*aMry  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  inch 
pmposM  as  are  deemed  neoeanry  to 
carry  out  the  wponslNTItles  of  the 
united  States  In  the  field  of  Indian  af  • 
tabs  for  as  kng  as  may  deemed  neces- 
The  SDyder  Act  Is  the  basic  law 
the  various  programs 
funded  by  the  Owigrias  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Stawe  the  Snyder  Act  has  no  fiscal 
year  or  monetary  limitation,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  periodic  enactment  of 
reauthorlsatloo  lecWatian  to  continue 
the  procrams  and  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Alteirs  as  Is  the  case 
with  most  Pederal  agencies  and  pro- 
graniB.  As  a  tone«iqiwnc<.  the  Snyder 
Act  Is  considered  by  the  Indian  tribes 
to  be  the  centerpiece  of  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  Its  legal,  mcval.  and 
hlstoeleal  obUgatfaww  to  the  Indian 
tribes.  They  would  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  effort  to  repeal.  8uq>end. 
or  substantially  modify  the  act 

Since  the  Slider  Act  Is  an  extreme- 
ly broad  authorisation  statute,  it  has 
the  needed  flezfbOity  to  permit  the 
aiknlniBtratlon  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees    to    perkxttcally    fashion 


and  fund  new  programs  or  efforts  to 
mWft  th»  1^^f^'«g^»»g  «*«m1b  and  pmhtomi 
in  Indian  afbitrs.  Almost  all  of  the 
programs  and  effbrts  of  the  Bureau 
and  of  the  Indian  Haalth  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Buman 
developed  threu^  the 

jMrooem  under  the  broad 
umbrdla  o/ the  8by«ler  Act  The  legis- 
lative eoBunlttees  are  able  to  maintain 
some  degree  of  invidvement  In  this 
Liiocws  through  their  l>nlri«tiw  and 
overright  Jurisdiction  and  throu^  the 

budget 


The  very  f eaturai  of  the  Snyder  Act 
which  MteWiih  the  permanency  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  Indian  tribes  and  which  gives 
the  Bureau  and  the  Appropriations 
Oonunlttees  the  needed  flexihiUty  to 
craft  and  fund  programs  to  meet 
t-^iMigtng  needs  atao  give  rise  to  the 
potential  for  administrative  abuse  in 
the  spportionment  or  diversion  of  ap- 
proprlatlons  and  to  a  lack  of  account- 
ability for  appropriation  apportion- 
ment and  expenditure. 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  are 
JnchMlfd  in  the  annual  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies.  Because  of  the 
teoad  language  of  the  Snjrder  Act  and. 
in  part,  because  the  various  programs 
of  the  Bureau  are  primarily  devdoped 
through  the  appropriation  prooem  and 
not  through  specific  legWative  au- 
thority, the  BIA  appropr1ati<m  lan- 
guage li  in  the  form  of  three  lump- 
sum appropriations:  Operation  of 
Indian  programs;  construction;  and 
road  coostractlML  Appropriations  re- 
lating to  Indian  trust  funds  and  to 
direct  or  guaranteed  loans  are  not  rel- 
evant ahd  not  considered.  Whfle  there 
may  be  specific  appropriati<m  lan- 
guage on  line-items.  set-a«ides  or  limi- 
tations relating  to  these  lump-sum  ap- 
propriations, they  are  not  additions  to 
the  lump-sums. 

These  three  lump-sum  appropriation 
figures  are  based  upon  the  break- 
downs contained  in  the  BIA  budget 
justification  submitted  to  the  Con- 
grem  for  each  fiscal  year.  The  budget 
Justification  allots  the  reqxiested  lump- 
sum amount  among  the  various  activi- 
ties, subaettvlties.  and  program  ele- 
ments within  the  appropriation.  Fbr 
instance,  under  the  operation  of 
Indian  ivograms  appropriation,  there 
are  the  following  activities:  education. 
Indian  services.  Bconomlc  Develop* 
ment/Bmployment  Programs,  natural 
reaouroeB  development,  trust  responsi- 
bOltles.  facilities  management,  and 
general  administration. 

Bach  activity  has  two  ot  more  subac- 
thltles  and  each  subaetlvlty  Is  further 
broken  down  Into  its  constituent  pro- 
gram elements.  In  each  case,  the  Justi- 
fication shows  the  proposed  allotment 
of  the  requested  funds  and  personnel 
positions  among  the  activities,  subaett- 
vlties. and  program  elements.  In  addi- 


tion, it  shows  how  the  Bureau  pro- 
poses to  distribute  the  total  allotment 
of  each  subaetlvlty  to  the  tribe/agency 
level,  the  area  levd.  and  the  central 
office  leveL 

The  Justification  Is  submitted  to  sup- 
port the  Bureau's  request  for  the 
lumpsum  appropriations  and  also  rep- 
resenU  their  Intention  to  alloc  what- 
ever funds  aro  appropriated  among 
the  various  aetMtleB.  subactivltles. 
and  program  dements.  In  general,  the 
Justification  is  used  by  the  Approiiria- 
Uans  Committees  to  accept,  increase, 
or  decrease  the  lumpsum  requests 
based  upon  their  decisions  to  accept, 
increase,  or  decrease  proposed  funding 
in  the  subdivisians  within  the  appro- 
priation. 

After  the  appropriation  process  is 
t*mnf»miu>A  end  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tion Act  is  passed.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  Bureau  would  allot  and  expend  or 
obligate  funds  appropriated  to  it  as 
stated  in  the  bucket  Justification  sub- 
ject to  the  exprem  language  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  and  the  directives  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  as 
found  in  the  reports  of  such  commit- 
tees, including  any  conference  commit- 
tee report. 

However,  since  the  statutcvy  lan- 
guage of  the  Bureau's  appropriation  is 
on  a  lumpsum  basis  subject  to  any 
nmtt»tton»  within  the  Isngiisge.  there 
does  not  appear  to  any  independent 
legal  prohibition,  except  for  the  repro- 
gramming  procedure,  to  prevent  the 
Bureau  from  transferring  or  diverting 
fundi  allotted  to  any  particular  activi- 
ty, subaetlvlty,  or  program  element  to 
another  activity,  subaetlvlty.  or  pro- 
gram element  within  the  same  appro- 
priation. While  to  be  found  doing  so 
may  subject  Bureau  officials  to  the 
wrath  of  the  two  Appropriatimis  Com- 
mittees, there  does  not  appear  to  be 
clear  l^al  penalty  in  exlsttag  law.  in- 
cluding chapter  15  of  title  SI.  United 
States  Code,  for  doing  so.  In  short, 
there  is  general  lack  of  a  legal  require- 
ment that  the  Bureau  account  for  how 
it  allots  its  appr(H;n1ati(nis  among  the 
various  programs  and  how  it.  in  fact, 
expends  or  obligates  funds  within 
those  programs. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  establish  a  legal  require- 
ment that  the  BIA  clearly  set  forth  its 
allotment  of  appropriated  funds  based 
upon  the  budget  Justification  as  modi- 
fied by  appropriatlMi  language  and  di- 
rectives of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees; that,  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions, it  must  actually  allot  and 
expend  or  obligate  those  funds  as  set 
forth;  and  that  the  Bureau  account 
for  how  it.  in  fact,  did  expend  or  obli- 
gate the  funds. 


EL  SALVADOR  ELECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  ftam  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jowasl  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ifr.  JONES  of  CNdahoma.  Mr. 
l^lMaker,  it  was  pty  great  prtvUage  to 
be  appointed  byjthe  President  to  lead 
the  official  Anuerican  otaaerver  dtiega- 
tion  to  the  legislative  and  municipal 
elections  held  Siaiday  in  El  Salvador. 

In  addition  to  any  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  txom  Ariacma 
(Mr.  KoLBBl.  our  group  included 
former  Ambas^dor  to  El  Solvador 
Angler  Biddle  Duke,  Mr.  Howard  K. 
Smith,  Mr.  Mai^rioe  Sonnenberg,  Dr. 
Howard  Penniiban.  Rabbi  Morton 
Roeenthal.  and  Mr.  Max  Singer. 

Ours  was  a  diverse  group,  from  dif- 
ferent poUtksl  parties  and  different 
lines  of  work,  but  we  all  agreed  on  one 
thinr  the  election  was  free.  open,  and 
fair.  ~ 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  followifag  official  statement 
which  was  una^iimously  adopted  by 
the  observer  delegation: 
Staxoibr  or  TBS  DMonm  JimMUXum  or 

TBB  Unm  Suiti  or  Ambuca  to  tbb  El 

Saltaoos  Elbliuisb.  Ann.  1,  IBM 

Yesterday  we  erttoeHed  B  SBlfsdor'B 
third  nsUoDBl  election  In  lea  tbsn  a  year. 
The  unaolmoua  wBicluBlnn  of  this  Mpartl- 
aan  obaerver  driesjitton  of  deetod  o(flelal> 
■nd  private  dtiaeni  <■  that  the  eieetlon  waa 
fair,  that  the  eifectkm  maehlnery  wbb  oon- 
ducted  ef  fldeney.  ^nd  that  It  repreBenU  a 
most  enoouraslas  tymbol  for  the  future  of 
democratic  ImtltatlooB  In  B  Sahrador. 

In  all.  thto  anall  IdelecBtkm  vlilted  nearly 
thirty  towna  In  mMt  parta  of  the  country. 
We  apoke  with  eleston  of fldala,  eandldafif. 
and  most  importanl,  voten  of  all  paitieB. 

This  eieetlon  ditfteed  In  several  ways  from 
thoae  hdd  laat  yeaf .  Fiiat,  ainoe  ttaia  waa  not 
a  vote  for  a  natienwide  candidate,  votcca 
were  required  to  cist  balloU  In  tbtOt  hone 
towna.  Further,  tfab  penalty  for  not  voting 
had  been  lifted.  Other  mechanical  diaogea 
were  implemented  M  the  country  flne-tuned 
ita  votlns  procedursa. 

The  delecatian  nbtca  that  the  Salvadwan 
military  took  obviaus  palna  to  remain  Im- 
partial In  the  oont^Bt.  They  were  itatlooed 
well  away  fNm  tM  pcrila.  and  refnaed  to  be 
drawn  Into  poUtleal  dlaputea. 

DlaasreemenU  at  the  pcdla  were,  tat  the 
most  part,  Incooafquentlal.  and  teoeially 
aettled  on  the  apotby  npicaentativeB  of  the 
varioua  partlea.  Ttieae  dl^wtea  centared  on 
mechanics  and  prqcedures  of  the  electlcBa. 
and  we  saw  no  evUence  ef  Inttmkiatlon  or 
coercion  that  would  raise  a  question  of  the 
fundamental  falnMH  of  the  vote. 

The  mechanka  o^  the  eleetioo  ran  without 
serious  Incident.  iThe  Central  Beetlon 
Council  deserves  particular  praise  for  Its 
fine  coordination  M  the  process. 

Ouerrilla  threat^  and  attadn  oaeBpTised 
the  most  serious  Audience  to  voting.  Tlds 
deletatkm  notes  tile  Inconsistency  between 
the  guerrillas'  Init^  posture  that  the  eleo- 
tlooB  were  meaniagless,  and  their  subse- 
quent attempU  to  fhwart  the  Sectoral  proc- 
ess through  violent  Intimidation,  m  spite  of 
their  attempta  at  Intimidation,  more  munld- 
paUtlea  were  able  to  participate  this  year 
than  last  Whereas;  42  towns  were  unable  to 
vote  last  time  In  the  Presidential  electJcns 
because  of  tenorlstt  intimidation,  only  about 
half  that  number  were  denied  the  iHtvUege 
of  voting  Sunday. 
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The  sIbcUbb  Itartf.  then,  must  be  hailed  as 
afree.  open,  and  fSir  contest  and  we  expect 
an  paitlsB  to  rsspeet  the  resulta.   ,. 

B  aalvador  now  has  In  place  Its  Presiden- 
tial. kalalBllHi  and  municipal  leadefBhi|>  f or 
the  next  three  yean.  lUs  delegation  recog- 
nlasB  the  neSd  for  continued  American  sup- 
port for  B  Salvador  as  she  addresses  her 
continuing  econemic  and  military  problems 
through  IMT  democratic  tnBtltutioos. 

The  dslegatlnn  was  struck  by  the  rather 
we  gJDt  to  the  frequently 
"Why  ue  yon  vottngT"  The 
vast  BMjority  of  voterAnswers  centered  on 
the  hope  for  peace,  and  the  desire  to  live  in 
traaoullity. 

In  bur  fiHf^'wg  with  President  Duarte 
after  Hie  poDs  dosed,  he  confirmed  his  cam- 
to  peace  by  bulkUng  confidence 
his  peoide,  through  Judicial  rtform. 
agrarian  rsforas.  and  economic  devtiop- 
ment  In  adrtltten.  Iw  reaffirmed  Ids  com- 
mitment to  malw  every  ef  f mi  to  Ixlng  the 
guetrfllaB  to  the  peace  table,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  random  violence  which  has  so 
torn  this  nation. 

Tliis  dslegation  commends  the  great 
strides  made  in  this  nation.  Howbere  are 
they  norBevident  than  In  this  eleetian.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  people  ei 
B  Salvador  to  bund  on  this  eleetlao.  further 
nurturiiw  her  deeaoetatic  instltutiona,  and 
we  call  OB  an  f actlona.  regardless  of  Ideolo- 
gy, to  Join  in  that  process. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  mention 
the'  outstanding  Job  performed  by  outgoing 
rtailiassailoi  Tom  Pickering.  He  clearly  has 
perftemed  his  duties  in  B  Salvador  In  the 
highest  tiadttlon  of  American  diplomacy. 
We  know  that  he  wttl  continue  to  make  a 
poslttve  oontrlbution  to  \J&  foreign  policy- 

Our  deiegatlnn  unanimously  agreed  tliat 
this  eleetlao  oould  be  described  as  routine 
even  by  the  historical  standards  of  elections 
in  the  United  Statea.  That  veaks  vtrtumes 
of  how  suocessfuUr  the  recently  planted 
democratic  instltuttons  In  B  Salvador  have 
taken  rooto 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Undo* 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoncBt]  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONKBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
a  longstanding  corarhitment  to  be  in 
my  district  today  to  host  the  South- 
west Washington  Bconomlc  Summit.  I 
miisrrt  the  vote  of  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  I2S9.  providing  supple- 
mental appnnniatioos  for  fkmine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa.  For  per- 
sonal as  well  as  professional  reasons,  I 
wanted  to  make  dear  that  had  I  been 
heoe.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  in 
favor  of  making  the  appropriations.* 


0  3020 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
Chair  will  ask  that  aU  Members  who 
wish  to  exhibit  pictures  to  address  the 
Chatr  and  avoid  direct  references  to 
the  television  audience. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  participating  In  my  spe- 
cial order  this  evening  may  have  5 
days  in  whidi  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  <m  the  subject  of  my 
special  wder. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objerilon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


mSSINO  CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
WAUMl  is  recognised  tat  00  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CNdshoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  summCT  I  began  a 
project  to  use  the  televised  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  help  pad  mate  at  the  160.000  tbU- 
drm  who  each  year  are  reported  kkl- 
nM>ed  eltho'  by  strangers  or  by  a 
parent  who  does  not  have  custody. 


At  that  time.  I  discussed  the  cases  of 
two  young  giris  from  Oklahoma  City. 
One  is  Cinda  Leann  PsUett,  shown 
here,  and  the  other  is  Chariotte  J. 
Kinsey.  shown  here.  These  two  teen-  ' 
aged  girls  were  reported  kidnaped 
from  the  State  Fair  of  Oklahoma  in 
1981.  and  they  were  both  IS  years  old 
when  they  disappeared  from  the  fUr. 
and  were  last  seen  leaving  the  area  In 
a  trade,  and  they  have  not  been  seen 
since  tlut  time. 

The  federally  funded  National 
Center  fcv  Misstng  and  EXidolted  Chil- 
dren which  has  provided  Information 
on  these  and  other  cases  to  my  ofOoe 
has  sAed  that  anyone  having  infdr- 
matkm  about  their  whereabouts  or  the 
whereabouts  of  any  of  the  other  miss- 
ing children  you  will  hear  about,  can 
1-800-S43-587S. 

I  very  much  regret  that  after  aU  this 
time,  these  two  children  have  not  yet 
been  found,  but  the  seardi  goea  on. 
and  their  parents  and  friends  continue 
to  hope  and  pray. 

Mr.  Speakia.  I  wish  it  were  posslhle 
to  ivedkA  that  all  of  these  cases  will 
have  happy  endings.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  cannot  do  that  When  I  fbat  orgar 
nixed  this  mwcial  order  for  tonli^t.  I 
had  planned  to  discuss  the  case  of  3- 
year-old  Chris  Gayner  of  Ponca  Ctty. 
OK.  who  disappeared  tram  his  home 
last  February  24,  and  I  am  sad  to 
report  that  Us  body  was  found  In  a 
pond  near  his  home  last  week,  and  at 
last  r^Mrt.  the  authorities  still  did  not 
know  if  he  had  met  with  foul  play. 

I  know  that  aU  of  my  colleagues  Join 
me  in  sending  our  hesrtfelt  condo- 
lences to  Chris'  family. 

As  we  all  know,  tdevlslon  Is  one  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  commu- 
nlc^tkm.  snd  I  hope  It  will  prove  to  be 
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•n  effective  tool  in  liAptnc  u*  to  find 
these  iiUmIih  children.  Thst  Is  why  I 
•m  fotaic  to  contlniw  to  uee  the  tele- 
viMd  snemdbm  of  the  Houae  to  help 
find  M  BBsny  of  tkam  aa  poarible.  and 
I  am  plaaaml  thaft  ao  anny  of  my  eol- 
leacuca  have  Joined  with  me  todMf  In 
thla  very  Impoftant  effort. 

When  wm  ve  begin  to  aolve  the 
I  of  mlariiw  children?  Not  until 
the  lava  to  punlah 
thoae  who  kidnap  our  children:  niit 
untfl  we  punlah  thoae  who  abuae  our 
children,  and  not  untfl  thoae  who  reo- 
ocnlae  the  yauag  men  and  women  In 
theae  plctiuea  begin  to  help  ua  to 
return  theae  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to  reo- 
ognlae  a  number  of  my  odleaguea  who 
have  aaked  to  participate  In  thla.  Sev- 
eral haveitated  to  me  the  need  to  go 
on  f alrty  eariy.  and  I  am  gotpg  to  try 
to  ixooeed  In  the  beat  order  I  can  and 
would  aak.  becauae  there  la  aueh  a 
great  intereat  here  in  doing  thla.  that 
each  Member  limit  hla  ronaika  or  her 
remarlta  to  1  or  3  mtamtea  ao  that  we 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  dlacum  aa 
many  of  theae  eaaaa  aa  poaaible. 

I  would  first  Uke  to  reoognlae  my  col- 
league from  Minneeota.  Mr.  Snuies- 

UUIS. 

Mr.  STANOKLAig>.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  infonned  by  tlie  federally 
funded  Natifinal  Center  for  Miaaing 
and  Exploited  Children  that  a  difld  of 
JoAnn  Ayette  aot— a  cooatitutent. 
haa  been  kidnaped  It  la  my  hope  that 
by  participating  in  thla  apedal  order, 
he  or  any  of  the  other  chlldrai  men- 
tioned here  today  wm  aoon  be  found. 
'  Kevin  Jay  Ayotte.  age  S.  of  Bemldjl. 
MN.  waa  laat  aeen  playing  In  the  up- 
ataira  of  Mra.  Ayotte'a  cottage.  Sep- 
tember M.  1M2.  Kevin  haa  blue  eyea. 
light  brown  hair,  and  whoi  laat  seen, 
waa  3  feet  3  taodMa  tall  and  weighed 
approximately  00  pounda.  He  has  an 
Identifying  scar  on  the  right  aide  of 
hischln. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Cen^ 
for  Missing  and  Exploited  Oilldren 
haa  aaiud  that  anyone  having  infor- 
mation about  Kevin  call  1-000-043- 
SOTO.  or  contact  Sergeanta  Leach. 
Bergitrom.  or  Crom  of  the  Bemld]! 
PoUoe  Department  at  310-751-0111. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
thla  time  to  commend  the  recent  pri- 
vate aector  Inltiativea  aimed  at  finding 
kidnaped  and  miaaing  children.  Aa 
many  of  ua  know,  certain  buslnesaea 
have  begun  placing  photoa  of  auch 
youngstets  ob  mediuma  like  grocery 
ahopping  baga  and  milk  cartcma.  Laat 
week,  thla  led  to  the  dlaoovery  of  two 
glrla  In  Waahington  State.  While  I  re- 
aliae  the  extenaive  role  of  Oovemment 
In  helping  to  rectify  thla  unfortunate 
and  tragic  problem.  I  am  pleased  to 
aee  private  dtiaens  and  business 
making  great  oontrttmtions  for  their 
fellow  Americana. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  from  Mlnneaota. 


I  would  like  to  now  reoogniaa  the 
gentleman  fNm  Texaa  [Mr.  BbtaiitI. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
y««r  between  a  half  ndUion  and  3  mil- 
lion American  children  diaappear. 
Chriati  Lynn  Meeka.  a  youngster  tram 
my  diatrlet  In  Meaqulte.  TX.  la  one  of 


Toni^t.  we  do  our  amall  part 
toward  fulfilling  our  obligation  aa  rep- 
nmjuialliaa  of  a  caring  aodety  to  do 
evetything  poart»le  to  aee  that  ehfl- 
dren  like  duriati  Meeka  are  found  and 
returned  to  their  fOmlliea. 

Chriati  Meelta.  whom  poliee  bcaieve 
to  be  a  victim  of  the  child  kidnaping 
that  haa  become  almoat  epidemic 
throughout  the  country,  waa  only  5 
yeara  old  when  ahe  waa  laat  aeen  play- 
ing with  other  children  outaide  her 
eaat  DaDaa  County  home  on  January 
10. 

Chriatf a  alxth  birthday  haa  come 
and  gone  In  the  weeka  since  her  disap- 
pearance. 

Chrtati  la  3  feet  0  Inchea  tall,  weighs 
40  to  SO  pounds,  has  medium  length 
brown  hair,  and  has  a  missing  lower 
frmt  tooth. 

Sadly,  thla  young  girl  la  Just  one  tiny 
symlxil  of  a  national  problem  that  has 
grown  large  and  tragic. 

Of  the  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  who  disappear  each 
year,  some  are  alMtueted  by  strangers, 
some  by  family  members  or  aoquaint- 
anoea.  Some  run  away  from  and  others 
are  thrown  out  of  their  homea.  And 
some  are  Juat  loat  or  the  vietlma  of  an 
accident  and  simply  unable  to  And 
help. 

Although  many  cases  end  happily 
with  the  safe  return  of  a  lost  child, 
there  are  more  than  50,000  unsolved 
child  disappearance  cases  every  year— 
almoat  equal  to  the  57.000  American 
Uvea  lost  In  the  10  yeara  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  And  every  year  there  are 
hundreda  upon  hundreda  of  heart- 
wrenching  caaea  that  end  In  tragedy. 

I  waa  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  last 
Congress  resiionse  to  the  devastating 
problem  that  haa  touched  the  famillea 
of  Chriati  Meeka  and  so  many  other 
children.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Miss- 
ing Chfldren's  Act  that  established  a 
national  ssratem  to  help  trace  and 
identify  missing  chlldraa,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  further  Increaae  public 
awareneaa  of  the  tragedy  of  missing 
children  and  help  conduct  coordinated 
aearchea  ttiat  will  reatore  loat  children 
like  Chriati  Meelcs  to  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  the  Mesqulte.  TX. 
Police  Department  and  the  National 
Center  f <»■  Mlsshig  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren aak  tiiat  anyone  who  haa  Infor- 
mation about  thla  child  of  our  commu- 
nity. Chriati  Lynn  Meeks,  or  any  other 
miaaing  chlliben.  call  the  toll-free 
Missing  Children  Hotline:  1-000-043- 
5070. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentieman. 


I  would  like  to  recognte  the  gentle- 
nmn  from  norida  (Mr.  SkawI. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I.  too.  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma f«Mr  brtnglng  this  most  important 
hour  before  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  National  Center  for  Missing 
and  Exploited  Children  that  one  of  my 
young  constituents  has  been  kidnaped. 
I  am  participating  In  thla  apedal 
order,  becauae  I  want  to  know  that  I 
have  done  everytliing  neceaaary  to  call 
attention  not  only  to  thla  eaae.  but  to 
the  tragedy  of  the  other  miaaing  chil- 
dren that  wIU  be  repreaented  here  to- 
night. In  hopea  that  one  or  more  of 
them  wiU  be  found. 

Maurice  Jef feiBon,  the  young  man 
whoae  photograph  appeara  next  to  me. 
age  17  of  Port  Laudndale.  PL,  waa  laat 
aeoi  on  November  38,  1M3.  when  he 
left  home  to  go  to  baaketball  practice. 
He  never  made  It  to  praetioe. 

He  la  a  Uack  male,  5  feet  11  Inchea 
tall,  with  brown  eyea  and  Uack  hair, 
and  weighed  150  pounda  at  the  time  of 
hla  diaappearanoe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Center 
for  Miming  and  Expfoited  Children 
haa  asked  that  anyone  having  Infor- 
mation about  Maurice  Jef f ersim  call 
1-000  043 -5070.  That  same  number  ap- 
plies to  most  of  theae  children  you  will 
be  aeeing  photographa  of  thla  evening. 

The  problem  of  m'laaing  children. 
Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately.  Is  not  a 
new  one.  In  1083.  In  response  to  a  trag- 
edy In  my  home  district  regarding 
Adam  Walah.  a  missing  child  later  dis- 
covered murdered.  I  Introduced  the 
Missing  Children's  Act.  which  became 
law  and  provided  for  a  National  Com- 
puter Network  for  storing  Information 
regarding  miming  children. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  Children  continu- 
ing its  efforts  in  this  cause  and  am 
pleased  to  have  the  oiwortunlty  to 
participate  today.  In  hopes  that  our  ef- 
forts will  help  locate  some  of  these 
children. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
would  like  to  recognise  now  the  gentie- 
woman  from  California  [Mrs.  Bozxal. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
agiUn  I  want  to  commend  the  gentie- 
man fn»n  OlElahoma  for  his  excellent 
work  and  commitment  to  this  crucial 
Issue.  And.  once  again,  I  want  to  tell 
him  that  if  Just  one  solid  lead  comes 
out  of  thla  preaentation  and  others 
like  it.  they  are  well  worth  our  time. 

And.  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  am  here  to  call  attention 
to  the  caae  of  Kevin  Collins  of  San 
Frandsoo.  I  held  up  this  photo  of 
Kevin  last  year  and  I  am  sad  to  say 
that,  aa  of  thla  date,  Kevin  is  still  mlss- 

Kevin  Collins,  age  11.  has  been  miss- 
ing since  February  10.  1004.  Ke^in. 
who  \M  4  feet  10  inches  taU.  weights  70 
pounds,   has  brown  hair  and  gray/ 
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green  eyes,   left  lor  school  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  as  usuaL  He  had 


after  aehook  there- 


fore, he  waa  not  expected  home  untfl 
0:30  pjn.  Kevin  left  the  St.  Agnca 
Church  gym  In  tne  Haii^t-Aahbury. 
section  of  San  Andaoo  at  0  pm.  to' 
take  the  bua  homej  He  ^ftM  laat  aeen  at 
a  bus  stop.  1  block  from  the  church. 

That  night,  the  ^lice  ocHiducted  an 
Immediate  seardij  of  the  nelghlXH-- 
hood.  Later,  scores  of  volunteers  can- 
vaaaed  the  area,  going  door  to  door 
and  aeareliing  vteh  inch  of  the  aur- 
rounding  parka  an4  lota.  Theae  aearch- 
ers  yielded  nothing:  not  then,  and  not 
since,  although  ev^  lead  la  checked^ 
Even  Kevin'a  pictiaw  on  milk  carUma. 
grocery  bags,  and  ithe  cover  of  News- 
week haa  *o  far  le(|  to  nothing,  but  we 
are  still  trying. 

The  Kevin  Collids  family  and  other 
concerned  dtiaoi^  have  fanned  a 
foundation— the  KJevin  Colllna  Poun- 
dation— which  la  actively  involved  in 
both  aearch  and  reacue  operatlooa  and 
in  changing  policy  procedurea  to  effec- 
tuate a  speedy  retfm  of  missing  chfl- 
dren.  They  are  also  working  with  legia- 
lators  to  enact  legislation  and  are  de- 
veloping briefing  n^aterial  for  diatiibu- 
Uon  to  parenta.  tMudiers.  child  care 
providers,  and  children.  So  far  the 
foundation  has  worked  with  37  fami- 
lies in  11  States  wno  face  the  trauma 
of  the  loss  of  their  ehfldren. 

We  In  Congrea  jmust  continue  our 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing ,  of  families  like  the  Odlins. 
Today's  program  ii^  an  important  atep. 
If  we  are  successful  in  finding  Just  one 
child,  our  efforts! have  been  worth- 
whUe.  Kevin  coulq.be  anywhere.  He 
could  be  in  the  tt«t.  the  Weat.  the 
South,  or  the  North.  That  is  why  this 
Is  so  important.  Agkln.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gaitieman  from  Oklahoma. 

Anyone  having  any  information 
alwut  Kevin  shoul4  contact  the  Kevin 
Collins  FDundatioh  at  (415)  803-0333 
or  toU  free  (000)  373-0013. 

Q940 

Mr.  EDWARDS'  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentlewiman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wOuld  only  point  out. 
before  I  call  on  theinext  Member,  that 
of  the  four  people  i  have  called  on  ao 
far,  two  are  Republican,  two  are  Dem- 
ocrat, and  it  »inph^iM»«  to  the  whole 
country  that  thlsi  \b  an  iaaue  that 
knows  no  political  idimensions.  It  is  a 
concern  that  the  wfiole  country  ought 
to  share  and  to  f  cell  very  deeply. 

I  yield  to  the  gentieman  frnn  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  KaAinalj 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Bir.  Speaker,  we  owe 
the  genUonan  from  Oklahoma  a  real 
vote  of  thanks  tot  his  work  on  this 
tragic  national  proltfem. 

More  children  arie  reported  miaaing 
each  day  than  llvea  were  lost  on 
Korean  Airlines  fUght  007.  We  must 
commit  ourselves  to  stopping  this  hor- 
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riUe  expliritaUon  of  America's  next 
generation. 

The  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  haa  a  Colorado.giii 
<m  ita  flat  of  children  missing  and  he- 
Uevedkldnaived. 

BllMbeth  Ann— Beth— Miller  was 
laat  aeen  on  August  10.  1083,  walking 
past  a  friend's  house  near  her  home  in 
Idaho  Bvttowi.  CO.  She  Is  16  years  old. 
5  feet  4  inches  tall.  105  pounds,  with 
blond  hair  and  blue  eyes.  When  she 
disappeared,  Beth  had  no  money  or 
extra  clothing  with  her.  Foul  play  ia 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Cmter 
for  Miaaing  and  Exploited  Children 
haa  aalted  that  anyone  with  informa- 
tion about  Beth  Mfller  caU  l-800-«43- 
5078. 

Prealdent  Reagan  recently  high- 
lifted  the  need  to  help  find  thla  Na- 
tioD'a  ■•***r*"g  children.  In  hla  rrmarks, 
the  Resident  mentioned  another 
young  mlfif**g  Cdoradan.  JoneUe  Mat- 
thews of  Oreeley,  and  Fd  like  to  Join 
Prealdent  Reagan  and  my  distin- 
guished oidleague  from  Colorado.  Mr. 
Baowa,  in  urging  people  with  inf oima- 
tion  about  J<meDe  Matthews  to  call 
the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Chfldren  at  1-000-843-5078. 

Parenta  aeeklng.help  In  finding  miss- 
ing children  can  alao  caU  the  National 
Center  for  Miaslng  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren at  the  aame  number. 

Theae  two  young  people  from  Colo- 
rado are  only  the  tip  of  the  icebov. 
Alxwt  1.8  million  chUdren  were  report- 
ed missing  last  year,  and  of  that 
numlier  50.000  will  probably  never  be 
found.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  this  needless  ex- 
ploitation of  our  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource— our  chfldren— 
must  be  stoived. 

Bir.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  his  com- 
menta. 

Mr.  ftieaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  MouhabiI. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  jrlekUng. 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  have  been  infonned 
by  the  federaUy-funded  National 
Center  for  Ifiaring  and  Exploited  Chfl- 
dren that  one  of  foi  young  conatitu- 
enta.  Holly  Ann  Bbighes,  is  believed  to 
have  been  abducted.  I  am  Joining  my 
coUeaguea  In  partidpating  In  thla  spe- 
cial order  becauae  I  wapt  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to'^ielp  caU  attention  to 
her  caae,  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
be  found. 

According  to  a  fact  sheet  provided  to 
me  by  the  Center,  Holly  Ann  Htighes. 
bom  January  33,  1974,  of  Staten 
Island.  NY.  was  last  seen  July  15, 1981, 
at  Park  Avenue  and  Richmond  Ter- 
race, in  Staten  laland,  NY.  Holly,  now 
11  jreais  old,  haa  very  blue  colored 
eyea  with  long  laahea.  brown  hair,  and 
a  very  faint  bum  mark  on  her  right 
forearm  which  la  beat  seen  when  bath- 
ing or  swimming. 


Mr.  Sp^iker.  the  National  Center 
for  Missing  and  Exploited  Children 
haa  asked  that  anyone  having  infw- 
mation  about  Holly  Ann  Hughes  caU 
1-800-843-5078. 

I  am  hoipef ul  that  our  efforts  today 
on  *«»frftif  of  wii— tng  children  like 
Holly  Ann.  wfll  be  helpful  In  locating 
these  Innocent  children.  I  thank  my 
coUeague.  Mr.  Migkxt  EDWsaiie.  for 
taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  geutlenian  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man fnmi  Oregon  [Mr.  Wtihdi]. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
and.  like  aU  of  our  cofleaguea,  I  want 
to  teU  him  how  much  I  appreciate  his 
taking  out  this  ««elal  <mler  today. 

Mr.  ^teaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring  at- 
tention to  the  case  of  a  young  Iwy  who 
is  missing  from  my  diatrlet  in  Fort- 
land.  OR.  It  la  my  hope  that  this  spe- 
dsl  order  may  hdp  to  locate  him. 

His  name  is  Luke  Aanm  Treadway. 
Luke  is  a  vMte  male:  age  10*.  with 
brown  eyea  and  bkmd/daric  hair.  He 
weighs  70  U)8.  and  Is  4  feet  talL  He  was 
last  seen  tm  May  S3, 1004.  In  Portland. 
OR. 

BCr.  I^Dcalcer,  the  National  Center 
for  Missing  and  Exploited  Chfldren 
and  the  Portland  Felloe  Dqiarbnent 
have  asked  that  anyone  having  infor- 
mation alwut  Luke  Treadway  caU  1- 
800-843-5078. 

I  want  to  commend  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  Children  for  their 
exceUent  work.  Reoenkly.  John  Walah 
from  the  Center  visited  my  diatrlet 
and  discussed  ways  to  increase  public 
awareness  to  prevent  the  kidnaping 
and  exploitation  of  children.  In.  addi- 
Ucm,  I  have  been  working  with  the 
Portland  Public  Schools  and  the  police 
d^Tartment  to  establish  Project  Safe 
Chfld— a  cooperative  effort  to  protect 
chfldren  in  the  Portland  area. 

I  hope  that  these  efforts  wiU  help  to 
locate  Luke  Treadway  and  other  miss- 
ing chfldren  and  win  protect  oth^ 
young  people  fn»n  kidnaping  or  ex- 
ploitation. 

AU  of  us  are  saddened  to  hear  about 
yotmerters  who  are  missing.  Let'a 
Woik  hard  in  the  days  ahead  to  make 
sure  we  hear  more  about  youngsters 
who  are  found,  safe,  secure,  and 
happy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Calif mnia  [BIr.  LowjmTl. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  Qalifomla.  Mr. 
Weaker,  each  year  hundreda  of  thou- 
sands of  children  disappear.  Many  of 
these  innocent  chfldren  are  kidn^;>ed. 

Whfle  many  retum  hmne  safely, 
thousands  are  exposed  to  serious 
danger,  exploitation,  and  even  death. 
The  criminal  and  aexual  exploitation 
of  chfldren  is  a  growing  epidemic  con- 
fronting  families,   communities,   and 
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of  our  ertantiMl  Jmtloe 


Ifr.  Spaakcr.  no  one  to  certain  of  the 
CMCt  Mttnltiide  oC  the  proUm.  but 
the  ItatlanBl  Oenter  for  Wmtam  And 
Kiplottad  Children  wrime><»  that  at 
leart  i.50«4M0  diOdren  are  mtorint 
from  their  honaa  eadi  year. 

fjiiUf^mumtai  Mttonatea  of  the  number 
of  ehfldran  who  are  the  Tletime  of  non- 
rrTt~*^*  paniital  Mdnaptng  vary 
fram».OWtoBOOiOIM. 

Tbe  -T**-****'*  number  of  children 
by    uiADown    indMdnala 
ifromMOOtoaojOO. 

betiroen  SMOO  and  SO.OOO 
children  dtoappear  each  year  whoae 


pomocraphy.  intentionaUy  denlei  the 
chad  food  or  medkal  care  to  a  llf  e- 
|iiTt^tt*«ifaiy  extent,  intentionally 
harmi  the  child  to  a  llf e-thz«atenlnr 
extent,  m  cauaee  the  child  to  be  eub- 
Jeeted  to  any  of  theae  acttvtUea  by  an- 
other penon.  then  the  taUl  wlU  require 
a  mandatmr  Ufe  lentenee  without  pro- 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  CaMtonla  Otontar  for  Iftaaing 
Mfwi  Biplalled  Children  that  one  of 
theae  vtattaa  la  my  eonatttuent.  I  want 
to  do  evcrythinc  I  ean  to  hdp  caU  at- 
tcnttaa  to  the  eaae.  In  the  hope  that 
he  mitfit  be  f ound. 

ABOoffdliw  to  a  ffeetaheeC  provided  to 
me  by  the  center,  C-year-oid  Adam 
David  rUk  of  aan  DIeto.  CA.  waa 
taken  tram  aan  Dtaio  by  hte  father 
who  doea  not  have  la«alcuatqdy.Juat» 
weeka  before  Chrlatmaa.  on  December 
•..  19M.  They  are  bdktved  to  be  In  the 
SoBO^  CA.  area.  Adam  haa  brown 
hair,  kroaoi  eyca,  and  a  pox  acar  be- 
neath hto  rl^t  eye.  Adav's  birthday  to 
DeeendierS0.1VIS. 

The  OaHf onila  Center  for  Mtoring 
and  Bspkiltod  Children  haa  aaked  that 
anyone  havtnc  infofmatlan  about 
Adam  mk  can  JIS-44t4  In  San  Diego 
or  the  xathHMl  Wl  Ikae  line  of  (he  Nar 
tional  Oenter  for  lilminc  and  Exirtolt- 
ed  ChOdien  at  1-8M-MS-S6T8. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  reent  atudlea  show 
that  M  peceent  of  the  children  who 
criminally  or  awmally  explotted 
miming  from  their  homea  at  the 
time  thqr  were  abuaed. 

Unlidiefvahly.  although  the  number 
of  ^'"'"N'"  convicted  in  XSA.  courts 
Ineraaaed  S7  percent  ftom  1M3  to 
1984.  the  percentage  of  thoee  impria- 
oned  actually  dacreaaed  36  percent. 
Purthermove,  the  average  sentence  In 
I9M  waa  only  14  yean. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  JegMafinn  I  have  Intro- 
duced, the  Kidnaping  Reform  Act. 
niL  131S,  adrtrtimnB  thto  grave  and 
tragic  tftuatlOB  by  aubatantlally  re- 
forming the  VMeral  atatutea  with  re- 
spect to  the  kidnaping  of  minors. 

HJt  1118  makea  two  major  changea 
in  Federal  crlmjnal  kidnaping  atatutea. 
Virst.  it  reouliea  mandatory  minimum 
10-year  aentenoea  without  probation 
for  VkuaaH  aduMa  convicted  of  kidnap- 
ing children  that  are  not  related  to 
them  or  who  are  not  in  their  legal  cua- 
tody. 

Second,  the  bfllrequlrea  a  mandato- 
ry Ufie  aentence  for  thoee  who  kidnap 
and  aerioualy  abuae  the  child  victim. 
Aoeordlng  to  the  meaaure.  if  the  con- 
victed Irtdnaper  adto  the  chUd.  aexual- 
ly  abuaes  the  diOd.  uaea  the  child  for 


Again,  any  parent,  grand^mrent. 
brother,  sister,  aunt,  uncle,  or  legal 
guardian  of  the  victim  wlU  not  be  af- 
fected by  theee  mandatory  minimum 
sentences.  If  any  of  theee  individuals 
are  convletetf  of  kidnaping  In  a  VA. 
court,  current  law  wlU  apply— provid- 
ing for  any  sentence  of  yean  up  to  and 
Including  lift. 

Clearty.  Mr.  speaker,  thto  legislation 
to  only  a  small  first  step  toward  ad- 
tlrrailnf  America's  growing  eiHdemlc 
of  child  abduction.  However.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  It  to  a  neceasary 
first  step  to  restore  Justice.  I  am  sure 
my  colleaguea  agree  that  thoee  who 
Tt^n^iiy  abuae  at  otherwise  harm  chil- 
dren should  not  go  free.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
the  TrM»i>pi«y  Reform  Act.  Mr. 
e^ieaker  I  commend  my  coUeague  Mr. 
BDWABoa  of  Oklahoma  for  requeatlng 
thto  special  order  and  allowing  Mem- 
ben  of  Congres  to  participate  in  thto 
very  personal  way  In  the  battle  to  re- 
unite children  wiUi  their  parents. 

08060 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
^leaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  BbowkI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jriekUng  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  20.  1984. 
la-year-old  Jonelle  Matthews  per- 
formed in  a  school  choir  concert  and 
returned  to  her  Oreeley.  CO.  home  for 
the  evening.  That  was  the  last  day  her 
f  amUy  saw  her.  She  disappeared  from 
her  home  that  night,  and  It  to  feared 
that  she  waa  kidnaped. 

Jcmdle  to  6  feet,  S  Inchea  and  weighs 
115  poundL  She  has  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes,  a  full  set  of  braces  on  her 
teeth  and  a  sear  under  her  chin.  Jon- 
elle and  her  family  would  have  cele- 
brated her  ISth  b^thday  In  February. 
Information  about  Jonelle  Matthews 
should  be  reported  to  local  police  or 
the  Greeley.  CO.  police  at  808-853- 
6133. 

We  should  acknowledge  the  role  of 
Eileen  Huff,  who  has  taken  the  lead  In 
uniting  concerned  dttena  in  Greeley 
in  helping  to  find  Jonelle  and  other 
mtoslng  dilldren  throughout  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Huffs  efforU  to  find  Jonelle 
have  included  organising  a  letter  writ- 
ing «'*»"r»«g"  to  President  Reagan, 
which  prompted  him  in  an  addrem  to 
the  National  Newspaper  Aaaodatlon  to 
ask  for  help  in  pubUdsing  Jonelle's 
disappearance.  She  has  also  been 
active  in  oontacUng  the  news  media, 
rtimrnilnstlnf  poaten  of  Jonelle  na- 
tionwide,    initiating     a     countywlde 
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search  for  any  clues  of  Jonelle's 
whereabouts  and  starting  a  finger- 
prtaitlng  program  for  children  in  One- 
ley. 

What  makes  Jonelle  Matthews'  situ- 
ation even  more  tragic  to  that  Jonelle 
to  only  one  of  thousands  of  Innocent 
American  diUdren  who  are  abducted 
each  year.  The  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  to  ea- 
tabltohed  to  help  pubUdae  and  find 
mlsataig  children  such  as  Jonelle.  But. 
more  efforts  must  be  made  to  stop  the 
exploitation  of  our  country's  most  val- 
uable reeource— our  children. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gmtleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  OaioI. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jasna  Amini  of  Sagle. 
ID,  was  kidnaped  by  hto  father  Febru- 
ary 38. 1982 

Jason  and  hto  father.  Parvte  Amlnl. 
were  last  seen  at  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  California.  At  the 
time  Jason  had  blond  hair,  brown 
eyes,  weighed  75  poi^Kto  and  was  4 
feet  6  Inches  talL 

The  whereabouts  of  j^ 
known  but  I 
in  the  Sillc(m  Valley/ 
in  n«nce  or  Iran 
father  has  relatives. 

Jason  will  be  11 

The  real  tragedy  of  Jason's  story  to 
that  it  to  too  common.  The  Natkxhal 
Oenter  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren reports  that  every  year  there  are 
at  least  one  and  a  half  million  children 
mlaaing  from  their  homea.  Of  thoee.  1 
million  are  thought  to  be  runaways, 
(mly  about  30.000  are  abducted  by 
strangers.  As  many  as  500,000  are  vic- 
tims of  parental  kidnaping. 

Just  because  these  500,000  victims  of 
parental  kidnaping  are  with  a  parent 
does  not  mean  they  are  welL  Many  of 
the  children  kidnaped  by  parents  are 
phydcally  and  sexually  abused. 

I  hope  thto  information  will  inquire 
all  law  enforcement  offldato  and 
American  dtiaens  to  view  the  kidnap- 
ing of  a  chUd  by  a  parent  just  as  they 
would  view  the  kidnaping  of  a  child  by 
a  stranger. 

Whereever  Jason  to  we  hope  that  he 
will  ccane  home  soon.  We  hope  that  all 
children  vkrUmiaed  by  kldnapen  will 
find  safety  where  there  to  danger,  love 
where  there  to  hate,  and  happiness 
where  there  to  tsilnrfft 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  mention  in 
thto  instance  two  boys  spedfically. 
One  to  Eugene  Martin,  who  to  15  yean 
of  age.  The  West  Des  Moines  Police 
Department  could  be  called  at  the 
number  of  515-383-4864. 


The  other  one  Isj  John  Gosch.  and  in 
that  case,  the  Des  Moinea  Poiioe  De- 
partment, he  to  [aged  14.  could  be 
called  at  515-246-V88. 

However,  I  alsb  want  to  mention 
thto:  In  Iowa,  th^  are  almoat  300 
miaring  children.  'There  to  not  Just  one 
or  two.  In  neither  one  of  theae  caaes  to 
it  a  Mrental  abduetlon.  As  far  as  they 
know;  they  did  Qot  run  away  from 
home:  they  dlsakipeared  on  pfper 
routes,  and  the  chances  are  very  great 
that  they  did  not  liun  away. 

But  we  know  this:  That  300  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  alone  are  missing,  and 
that  means  that  more  people,  when- 
ever they  see  snythlng  suspicious, 
should  get  aluMl  of  the  Center  for 
Missing  Children.  We  passed  that  last 
year,  as  some  of  y*u  will  remember,  as 
part  of  the  continuing  resolution.  It 
was  funded  in  a  IbOl  that  I  handled 
prior  to  that  timeln  anticipation  fiiat 
it  would  be  passed^    '  - 

They  need  to  k^ofr  all  the  Informal 
tion  they  can  get  tio  put  into  that  com- 
puter. 

aftioo 

Also,  the  FBI  Director  was  before 
our  suboommltted  thto  morning  and 
said  that  they  are  willing  to  take  any 
caUs  if  anybody  lias  any  trouble  get- 
ting their  information  in  to  a  local 
police  departmoitlor  in  to  a  computer 
locally.  Call  the  PBI  and  they  will 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDSJ  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  {like  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cblorado  [Mr.  Schab- 
f«a]  and  would  Use  to  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  try  ti  keep  their  remarks 
to  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  halL  We 
are  going  to  use  uii  our  60  minutes  and 
not  have  Ume  for  ^erybody  to  partld- 
pate.  

Mr.  SCHAEPElb  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  ind  I  would  ootaln- 
ly  like  to  thank  jmy  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Ebwabss,  for  hokUng 
thto  special  order  fconlght  It  to  Indeed 
important  to  all  o£  us. 

Mr.  £to»eaker,  oiild  kidnaping  has 
become  an  American  epidemic,  with 
160.000  children  ^bducted  each  year. 
In  my  home  State  of  Colorado,  over 
11.000  children  ate  listed  as  having 
been  abducted. 

One  of  those  children  to  Jerritt 
Jeramy  Pace,  or  *'J.J.."  who  was  ab- 
ducted from  hto  home  In  Lakewood, 
CO.  on  BCarch  3«  1981.  Information 
provided  to  me  by  the  Jefferson 
County.  CO.  SherffTs  Department  and 
Mrs.  Van  Pace.  hU  mother,  reveal  that 
he  to  of  average  {height  and  weight, 
and  has  sandy  baown  hair  and  daric 
brown  eyes.  Jerritt  to  now  4%  yean 
old.  and  has  been  {missing  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authoritiea  have 
aaked  that  any«iei  having  inf  onnatlon 
about  Jerritt  Pace  call  their  local  law 
enforcement  agency  or  the  Nati<mal 
Center  for  Mtosingl  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren's hotline  at  14800-843-5678. 


While  serving  in  the  Colorado  State 
Lfglalature  I  waa  very  active  in  pro- 
moting legislation  to  prevent  the 
abitoe  of  children.  Thto  issue  remains  a 
top  prkwtty  tat  ate  here  in  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlviea.  I  support  the  Na- 
tional Oenter  for  iflasing  and  Exploit- 
ed Chlkken  i^id  other  Federal  efforts 
to  addrem  this  tremendous  problem. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
^lealEer.  I  yidd  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  ScHK<«Bnl. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  all 
my  colleaguea  for  taking  thto  time  to 
deal  with  thto  very.  very,  very  emo- 
tional and  touching  aubject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Joining  my  col- 
leaguea today  to  talk  about  the  painful 
issue  of  misalng  children.  It  to  impor- 
tant that  we  aor  thto  imue  as  broadly 
as  possible  ao  that  people  are  aware  of 
the  nmBher  of  mlaslng  children  and 
the  dltfk»lties  of  finding  them.  I 
hope,  as  more  people  become  aware  of 
the  severity  of  thto  prolAem.  tbst  Ghey 
will  watch  out  tat  the  children  in  their 
neighhortmods  and  keep  an  extra  close 
watch  on  their  own  children. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Mtoataag  and  Exploited 
Children  that  Jennifo*  Anne  Doui^ 
has  been  r**— *"g  from  her  home  in 
Denver.  CO.  since  July  16. 1984.  She  to 
17  yean  old.  white,  with  gray /blue 
eyes  and  Uond.  curly  hair  that  to 
shoulder  length.  She  to  5  feet  tall  and 
petite,  wdi^ilng  about  87  pounds.  She 
was  last  seen  riding  her  bicycle  in  a 
Denver  suburb.  Tlie  bicycle  to  a  black 
Unlvega.  12-«>eed  with  red  wnu>ped 
handlebars. 

The  center  has  asked  that  anyraie 
having  Inf onnatlm  about  Jennifer  call 
1-800-848-8678. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bilouxis]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKI&  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylddlng. 

Mr.  ftjieakar.  the  problem  of  missing 
children  to  an  Increasingly  growing 
concern  for  every  individual,  parent  or 
otherwlae.  in  our  society  today.  The 
unfortunate  fact  to  that  over  1.5  mil- 
lion children  are  «■<— «"g  from  their 
homea  eadi  year.  WhUe  many  of  theae 
children  are  fbund  and  safely  returned 
home,  many  others,  approximately 
50,000  each  year,  remain  uns(dved 
cases.  I  am  very  concerned  about  thto 
problem  and  am.  oonaequently.  partid- 
padng  in  thia  special  order  to  help  call 
attmtlon  to  it. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  federal- 
ly funded  National  Centn-  for  Mtoslng 
and  E^loited  Children  that  one  of  my 
young  conatltuenta  haa  become  one  of 
theae  unablved  caaea.  According  to  a 
fact  sheet  provided  me  by  the  center, 
Jennlf «  Sophia  Marteliz  of  Tampa, 
FL.  age  9.  was  last  seen  on  November 
15.  1982,  at  approximately  8  pjn. 
about  one  block  from  her  home  after 


leaving  schooL  Jomlf er  Martelto  to  a 
white-Latin  female,  with  dark  brown 
eyes  and  tda^  hair.  On  the  date  last 
seen,  she  was  4  feet  tall  and  wdilied 
60  iMiunds.  She  was  wearing  an  orange- 
irtnk  drem  with  yellow  flowen  at  the 
time  of  hCT  disappearance;  she  had  on 
maroon  shoes,  a  hair  comb  with  rib- 
bons and  flowoa;  and  heart  wbMl  post 
earrings.  She  has  pierced  can  and 
three  beauty  marks  located  at  the  top 
bridge  of  her  noee  near  the  right  eye, 
on  her  upper  chest,  and  her  collar 
bone.  Since  her  disappearance,  Jenni- 
fer Martdto  has  been  sighted  once  in 
Chantllly,  VA.  during  April  1983.  She 
was  reportedly  with  a  white  female, 
age  25-30,  who  was  approximately  5 
feet.  5  inchea  tall  and  welibed  150 
pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Center 
tat  Mlsstaig  and  EmUtftM  Children 
has  sAed  that  anymie  having  infor- 
mation about  Jennifer  Sophia  Marte- 
liz call  1-800-843-5678. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
^}eaker,  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  I*wi8l. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yiddlng  and  think  thto 
to  a  very  worthiriiHe  program  of  the 
gentlefuan  from  OklahonuL 

Mr.  I^teaker.  laat  May,  8-year-(dd 
Christy  Luna  Innocently  walked  to  her 
neighborhood  general  market  in 
Greenacrea,  FL.  Tragically,  thto  beau- 
tiful brown-haired  diHd  haa  not  been 
seen  aince  that  time.  Local  law  en- 
forcement offldato  in  Greenacrea  be- 
Ueve  Christy  was  the  victim  of  foul 
play. 

For  the  past  10  months.  Christy's 
parents  have  agonised— waiting  for 
word  laiat  their  dilld  to  safe.  She  has 
brown  hair,  head  eyes,  weii^  ap- 
proximately 60  pounds,  and  to  4  feet 
talL  I  ask  that  anyone  with  infonna- 
tlon  about  Christy  call  the  National 
Center  for  Mtoaing  and  Exploited  Chfl- 
dr«i  at  1-800-843-5678. 

Unf (MTtunatdy.  Christy  Luna  to  only 
one  of  approximately  1  mlUion-iflua 
children  who  dlaappeared  during  1984. 
The  majority  of  theae  children  are 
runawaya.  However,  an  unttrid  number 
of  theae  children  were  abducted. 
Shockingly  enough,  up  to  50.000  of 
theae  children  remain  missing,  and 
thoe  to  little  Infonnatlim  available  to 
law  enforcement  to  use  In  locating 
them.  Cleariy,  thto  program  to  mudi 
too  aerious  to  Ignore.  We  no  longer  can 
aff <»d  to  be  paaalve  in  imiteettng  our 
children  and  simply  hope  that  the 
puMtaoi  of  child  abducti«m.  sexual, 
and  phydcal  abuse  will  disappear. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Eftwaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  whidi  to  a  podtive 
stw  we  ss  Memben  of  Congress  can 
take  to  protect  our  dilldren. 

My  bill.  HJl.  604.  mxivides  matdiing 
grant  funds  for  States  to  establish 
statewide  missing  children  dearlng- 
houses  to  operate  within  State  law  en- 
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f oroanait  acendM  alone  or  in  ooop- 
•tmtlon  with  other  8Ut«  Mendel-  My 
bin  eneooracee  theae  aute  deaitec- 
to  educate  parents,  children, 
ranlty  aiendea,  and  private  org&- 
tn  waya  to  prevent  abduc- 
tloiM.  to  provide  infonnation  to  aalat 
in  locatinc  and  retuminc  miHtng  diil- 
dren.  and  to  eataWiah  an  in-State  toll- 
tree  WATS  Une  to  report  a  miaiinc 
diHd  as  Qukkly  as  poaattde. 

I  believe  it  ia  aaaential  that  there  be 
a  Unk  between  all  levels  of  law  en- 
f oreonent-loeal.  State,  and  national 
After  an.  when  a  parent  loeea  a  child, 
they  fint  go  to  the  local  police.  There- 
fore, we  should  do  all  that  we  can  to 
ensure  that  the  poUoe  are  experts  in 
knowinc  how  to  handle  this  kind  of 
sttuatlaii. 

These  State  elearinchouses  can  work 
hand  in  hand  wltti  the  Natkiaal 
Center  for  ff*— *■»#  and  Endolted  Chil- 
dren to  eiMure  that  everythinc  is 
beinc  done  at  every  level  to  help  locate 
and  protect  our  children. 

In  addltkm.  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Reaidutlon  3S.  which  deatgnatrs 
AprO  M  to  May  S  as  National  Child 
Safety  WeA  This  apedal  week  wiU 
allow  Membeta  of  Ooocreas,  cominunl- 
ty  ortaniiatlnos.  and  'local  law  en- 
f Mcement  officials  the  opportunity  to 
work  toflether  to  secure  a  child's 
safety. 

For  example— last  year  I  hdped  to 
organise  a  Child  Safety  Weekend  in 
my  district.  Members  of  my  staff  and 
ndunteers  from  the  community 
teamed  i4>  to  help  compile  statistics 
for  parents  on  their  young  childrm. 
Should  one  of  these  ehfldren  later  be 
reported  misstaig.  law  enforcement  wHl 
be  amed  with  the  kind  of  information 
that  is  critical  for  their  search.  Over 
1.000  ehfldren  participated  in  this 
event! 

With  the  help  of  this  booklet  whteh 
is  published  by  the  ACTION  agency, 
you  too  can  help  plan  and  participate 
in  a  Child  Safety  Day  in  your  district. 

Mr.  Ctoeaker,  ensuring  the  safety  of 
our  children  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  facing  us  as 
public  servants  today.  Many  private 
and  community  wganisations  are  al- 
ready working  as  a  team  to  help  scrtve 
the  problems  of  missing  children. 

Let  me  express  my  appredatim  to 
those  colleagues  who  Joined  with  me 
In  cospoosorlng  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 33  and  I  encourage  sH  of  you  to 
ooapoasor  HJL  604.  to  set  up  the 
much  needed  State  clearinghouses. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  Congressman 
Edwauis.  for  requesting  this  worth- 
while special  order,  and  once  again.  I 
encourage  anyone  who  has  informa- 
tion regarding  Christy  Luna,  please 
can  1-000-848-5078.  tonight. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  frtnn 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  Pasio}. 


Mr.  PAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  ylekUng.  and  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fMm  Oklahoma,  for  his  pubUe  servloe 
this  evening.  It  is  tbO  essence  of  what 
responsible  membership  in  this  body  Is 
an  about. 

We  have  heard  the  data,  we  have 
heard  the  statistlCB.  There  is  no  point 
in  repeating  it.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  focus  on  the  hard-core  80.000 
who  are  lost  for  over  a  ytoar  eatdi  year, 
peofde  who  in  some  cases  are  never 
found  and  we  know  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  children  each  year  found  but 
not  klentlfled.  burled  in  John  and 
Jane  Doe  graves  around  the  country. 

The  horrifying  statistics  have  moti- 
vated many  parents,  many  community 
acUvlsts.  and  Congress  got  the  mes- 
sage and  in  the  enactment  of  the  Mim- 
ing Children's  Act  and  the  creation  of 
the  NaUonal  Clearinghouse  made  our 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  some  of 
these  problems. 

I  would  simply  like  to  mention  and 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  Paul*  HAvnavs 
of  Flmida  and  Senator  and  fanner 
Ctmgressman  Paul  Smoii  of  minds, 
who  led  the  flght  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for.Uiat  entity.  It  was 
Paul  who  pointed  out  that  we  w^eat 
more  time  and  money  in  our  sodety 
computerteing  and  tsacklng  lost  vehi- 
cles than  lost  children.  He  set  about  to 
change  that,  and  succeeded. 

No  community  in  this  country  is  free 
of  this  frustrating  dUemma.  In  my 
own  amgreaskmal  district,  in  the  dty 
of  Fairfield,  some  48  mUes  northeast 
of  San  Fimndsco.  we  have  lost  Clark 
"Tcshlro"  Handa.  age  4.  He  was  last 
seen  August  33. 1084.  An  unknown  sus- 
pect entered  the  Handa's  residence, 
took  Tcshlro.  and  left  a  ransom  note. 
Toahiro  is  of  Asian  descent  and  ap- 
proximately 3  feet  a  inehea  In  hdght 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Center 
for  Missing  and  Exploited  Chfldten 
has  ssked  that  anyone  having  inf or- 
matkm  about  Toahiro  GUrk  Handa 
caU  the  familiar  number,  1  880  813- 
54U,  or  contact  the  FairfleM'  City 
Police  Department  at  1-707-438-5806. 
Any  assistance  would  be  greatly  amnre- 
dated  by  the  par«its  of  this  young 
fellow  who  have  not  heard  from  him 
or  seen  him  for  almost  a  year  now.  Let 
us  not  let  him  become  one  of  those  un- 
Mentified  bodies.  Let  us  see  whether 
or  not  the  attention  that  you  give  to- 
night to  this  special  order  will  produce 
the  breakthrough  that  4he  Handa 
family  needs. 

Dane 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
would  like  to  again  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  about  eight  more 
Members  who  have  said  they  want  to 
participate  and  o<ir  hour  is  running 
short,  BO  make  it  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentlex 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rrrml 


Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  thank 
him  for  his  excellent  and  hnpaasionatft 
work  on  this  very  Important  issue.  I 
wish  I  dkl  not  have  to  be  here  tonight 
to  show  these  baautlful.  but  tragic  pic- 
tures, but  I  do  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty to  play  some  role  to  help  parents 
locate  their  missing  childroL 

I  hope  that,  after  hearing  about  the 
pUl^t  of  these  children,  my  colleagues 
wiU  Join  me  and  other  interested 
Members  In  holding  child  safety  pro- 
grams to  fingerprint,  photograph,  and 
hold  safety  training  courses.  Let  me 
aanire  my  colleagues  and  aU  parents 
that  these  efforts  wUl  not  result  in 
any  invasion  of  privacy.  They  are  vol- 
untary and  all  documents,  such  as  fln- 
goiirints  and  photographs,  are  turned 
over  to  the  parents  to-  keq>  in  case 
their  chPd  is  ever  taken.  We  can  pro- 
vide help  so  that  parents  and  police 
can  worii  quIcUy  together  to  identify 
and  recover  missing  ehfldren. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
ehfldren  and  Children's  RighU  of 
Pennsylvania  that  3  young  ehfldren 
tmm  my  district  have  been  taken.  This 
is  tragic  Indeed,  it's  crinUnaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fint  chfld  is  Louis 
Madcerly.  He  is  now  8  years  old.  He 
bom  on  February  15.  1077.  and 
last  seen  in  Allentown.  PA,  on 
June  7.  1084.  He  has  not  been  seen  or 
heard  tmm  since.  He  had  four  front 
teeth  missing,  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes, 
weighed  about  44  pounds  and  is  about 
4  feet  1  inch.  He  uses  medication  in 
the  form  of  Ritalin,  which  must  be  ad- 
ministered twice  daily  and  without 
medication  may  have  memory  lapses. 
He  te  reported  to  be  very  friendly  and 
uninhibited.  He  likes  to  be  near  the 
water,  and  likes  to  flsh.  He  usually 
stands  uid  converses  with  both  or  one 
hand  on  his  hips.  He  walks  with  a  slow 
gait,  head  down  and  leans  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  and  third 
ehfldren  are  teother  and  sister.  They 
are  James  Karl  and  Jessica  Laura 
Watts.  They  were  last  seen  on  May  0. 
1082,  in  AUentown.  PA.  Jessie  was 
bom  on  November  22,  1076,  and  is  8 
years  old.  She  has  light  brown  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  Jimmy  was  bom  on 
March  13.  1078.  and  is  7  years  old.  He 
has  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  Mr.  ftieaker.  I 
want  to  asure  my  colleagues  that  we. 
the  parents  and  adults  are  the  keepers 
of  the  ehfldren.  No  parent  can  be  with 
their  ehfldren  24  hours  a  day.  We  send 
th«n  off  to  school,  off  to  play,  snd  en- 
trust them  at  times  to  the  care  of 
other  adults.  The  ehfldren  of  this 
world  and  of  our  country  occupy  a  spe- 
dal  place.  There  is  a  trust  amongst 
""a^ts  that  ehfldren  are  to  be  cared  for 
aitf  not  abused,  stolen,  or  exploited.  In 
t)!ie    case    of    Louis    Mackerly.    and 
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Jimmy  and  Jearie  Watts,  that  gacred 
trust  has  been  I 

Anyone  i^io  hadinf ormatlon  rdated 
to  theae  three  d^ldren  should  please 
caUl- 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  fiklahoma  [Mr.  EB- 
WAKDs],  for  arranging  this  special 
order  for  us  today.  His  leadership  on 
this  issue.  Is  deei^  appreciated  by  his 
colleagues  and  thi  tJKWiaanrtB  of  fami- 
lies nationwide  who  wait  for  news  of 
their  child.  ' 

Mr.  EDWARDSl  of  CNdahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yidd  to[the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampahire  [Mr.  Smnt]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Rampahlre.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  and  aUithe  indivldaals  aiio 
have  participated  In  this  spedal  ordo- 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on^  of  my  young  con- 


No- 

In 

I  want  to  do 

help  can  attention 

that  she  mitfit 


stituents 
vember  13,  I8M. 
this  medal  order 
everything  I  can 
to  the  case,  in  th 
be  found.  I 

Her  name  is  Taa^my  Belanger.  She  Is 
from  Exeter,  NH.iShe  is  8  yean  (dd. 
has  kmg  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
She  is  4  feet  6  in^es  tall,  and  slender. 
Like  thousands  dt  children,  Ttauny 
started  off  to  sdiaol  that  mcnlng  of 
November  13  and  J^  not  been  seen  by 
her  parents  stnoe.  The  National 
Center  for  Ifisslngland  Exploited  Chil- 
dren assist  parentt  and  Ipcal  enforoe- 
ment  offlcen  in  finding  missing  ehfl- 
dren. 

I  ask  that  anyobe  having  informa- 
tion about 
number  1' 

Mr. 
Hampahire  town  ol 
and  kidnaping, 
compassed  aU 
not  limited  exdi 
dties.  It  has 
smaUtown 
must  be  dcme. 
sexual  of  fendora 


Bdanger  can  thdr 
r8.  ton  flee. 
Is  a  smaU  New 
11.000.  Chfld  abuae 
aU  know,  has  en* 
of  the  Nation.  It  is 
to  metropolitan 
its  ugly  head  in 
as  weU.  Something 
FBI  reports  that 
vn  the  highest  rate 
of  repeat  off ensea  Seventy  to  ninety 
percent  wiU  be  rdiased  to  repeat  their 
crimes.  Reports  on  missing  ddldren 
are  equally  staggering.  Child  kidnap- 
ing by  strangen  ringes  ftom  low  esti- 
mates of  5.000  to  as  high  as  20.000 
yearly.  Thoae  of  ds  in  Congress  must 
make  a  biparttB4»  effort  to  enact 
strong  legislation  confronting  this 
frightening  and  repulsive  tragedy 
facing  our  f  amille*  and  eQ>edally  our 
ehfldren. 

I  have  cospcmsoted  HH.  606  iriilch 
•mends  the  crimlQal  code  to  provide  a 
mandatory  life  sentence  for  any  non- 
parent  who  klditaps  an  individual 
under  the  age  of  \%,  and  impoaea  the 
death  penalty  in  cases  where  the 
victim  dies  as  a  result  of  the  kidnap- 
ing. We  have  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  kdep  these  criminsls 
away  from  our  children.  It  is  time  to 
get  on  with  that  Jo  >. 


^ 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  hope  of  rehabilitat- 
ing any  6,  10.  20,  or  even  50  time  of- 
f enden  Is  not  worth  risking  the  safety 
of  one  Innocent  child.  We  must  get 
these  despicable  people  off  our  streets 
and  we  must  hc^  their  victims.  Mr. 
Speaker,  $3.0  million  was  wpesA  last 
jrear  for  Qovemment  chaff eur  driven 
limoiialneB  for  low  level  government 
oftielala.  Bow  many  children  like 
Taaamy  may  have  been  found  with 
thatmoaey? 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
please  hdp  us  find  Tsmmy  Belanger 
and  bring  her  home. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  4>eaker. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gmUeman  from 
Penniylvaala  [Mr.  Ootkb]. 

Mr.  OOTNE.  Ui.  ftwaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  Mr.  EowAaoa,  for  calling 
this  spedal  order.  I  am  here  today  to 
caU  attention  to  the  eaae  of  <me  of  my 
young  constltaents.  Nicole  Lynn 
Bryner,  who  has  been  missing  for  3 
years. 

According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Miarfwy  end  Exploited  Children, 
Nicole  was  abducted  on  Mardi  11. 
1082.  firom  a  shopping  cart  in  a  souUi- 
slde  PIttdnirgh.  PA.  grocery  store 
where  she  was  shopping  with  her 
mother.  This  is  a  picture  of  Nicole 
taken  shcntly  before  her  abducti<Mi.  At 
the  time  she  was  3  yean  old.  She  is  a 
white  female  with  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyea  and  had  her  sixth  birthday 
on  March  11, 1065. 

The  National  Center  has  asked  that 
anyone  having  informati<m  about 
Nkxde  can  1-800-643-5678. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  aU  concerned  dtizens 
Nicole  and  other  missing  ehfldren  wiU 
be  reunited  with  their  famflles  and 
throu^  Increased  pubUc  awareness 
these  tragic  situations  can  be  prevent- 
ed in  the  future. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CNdahoma.  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  thank  my  coUeague. 

I  told  my  cofleagues  that  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  &^>eak- 
er  in  his  great  kindness  is  going  to  see 
to  It  that  we  aU  do  get  to  participate. 

Mr.  ft>eaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man ftom  Texas  [Mr.  CombbtI. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
sm  sure  you  are  weU  aware,  approxi- 
mately 1.5  mllUon  ehfldren  are  report- 
ed mlasing  each  year.  Many  of  these 
youngsten  are  subjected  to  great 
danger  and  extdoitatlon.  Othen  are 
never  returned  to  their  homes  safely. 
This  problem  \m  escalating,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  00th  Congress  must 
seriously  consider  legislation  Imposing 
stringent  Fednal  pmalUes  on  kidniu>- 
en  and  child  abusers. 

The  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  ehfldren.  which  assists  fam- 
flles and  law  enforcement  agendes  in 
these  matters,  has  informed  me  that 
one  of  my  constitumts  is  missing.  I  am 


participating  in  this  vedal  order  pro- 
gram in  an  effort  to  give  his  esse 
public  exposure.  I  hope  that  this  pub- 
Udty  wfll  help  to  bring  the  long  search 
for  this  young  man  to  an  end. 

According  to  the  Ust  of  vital  statis- 
tics that  the  center  has  provided  me 
with.  Chris  Harvey  of  Antoewa,  TX 
was  last  seen  on  Wednesday.  Jidy  11. 
1084  in  Pagosa  firings.  CO.  Chris  had 
been  vacationing  with  his  parents  at 
thdr  summer  home  in  Colwado  when 
he  disappeared.  On  the  morning  of 
July  11.  Chris  packed  his  bags  in  prep- 
aratimi  for  the  return  trip  to  Texas. 
He  went  less  than  100  yards  from  his 
parents'  home  to  say  goodbye  to  some 
friends,  left  the  friends'  home  but 
never  returned  to  his  parents'  house. 

The  National  Center  for  Missing  snd 
Exploited  Children  tells  me  that 
Chris'  parents  have  exhausted  nearly 
every  resource  available  in  the  search 
for  thdr  aaa.  Chris  has  no  history  of 
running  away,  did  not  take  any  money 
and  has  not  attempted  to  withdraw  his 
money  from  the  Andrews  Ttoxas  Bank. 

Chris  Harvey  is  15  yean  old.  5  feet 
11  inches  tan  and  weighs  approximate- 
ly 135  pounds.  His  hair  is  light  brown 
and  his  eyes  are  haceL 

Mr.  bleaker,  the  National  Cotter 
for  Missing  snd  Exploited  Children 
has  asked  that  anyone  having  any  in- 
formatkm  about  Chris  can  ton  free.  1- 
800-643-5678.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  somemie.  somewhere  in  the  coun- 
try win  have  information  that  would 
help  Chris. 

Because  I  find  this  case  ss  wen  as 
the  rising  numben  of  missing  childresT' 
so  disturbing.  I  am  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation that  would  make  two  significant 
changes  in  Federal  criminal  kidnaping 
statutes.  The  first  provision  of  HJL 
1318,  Ccmgressman  Bill  Lowebt's 
TriAnmfAn^  keform  Act.  requires  a 
oiandatory  fntntnuim  lO-year  sentence 
for  t^ose  adults  who  kidnap,  but  do 
not  hum.  ehfldren  vrtio  are  unrelated 
to  them  or  who  are  not  in  their  custo- 
dy. Sectrad.  HJl.  1318  would  require  a 
mandatory  life  soitence  for  those 
adults  who  ki<taiap  and  abuse  a  chfld 
that  is  unrelated  to  them  or  not  in 
their  custody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
oolleagDes  to  ooqwnsM'  HH.  1318.  A 
biU  such  as  this  transcends  partisan 
limitations,  since  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  ehfldren  are  being  seri- 
ously violated.  As  legislators,  we  must 
stiffen  the  Federal  penalties  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  the  terrible  crimes 
being  committed  against  young  people 
like  Chris  Harvey. 

Again,  any  persons  having  infonna- 
tion about  Chris  Harvey  should  caU 
the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Chidren  at  1-800-843-5678. 
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iCr.  WDWARDB  of  Ofclahom*  I 
yield  to  Uw  fcnttenan  from  CoianOo 
aCr.Wntml. 

Bfr.  wntTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fttMB  OUahoma  for  this  excellent  eerv- 
loe  to  faoailles  and  dilldren  throuch- 
outthoeoont^. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  partk^iatlnc  in 
thta  9artBl  order  today  to  aid  the  Na- 
tlooal  Center  for  Miainc  and  Ksidolt- 
ed  Chlkken  in  locatiiw  a  oooetituent 
froMi  my  diitrlct.  On  the  afternoon  of 
AuciMt  1«.  IMS.  Btabeth  Ann  IfOler 
of  Idaho  8|>rtii«B.  CO,  dedded  to  go 
Jooiiw  after  aehooL  She  aiked  her 
youncer  iliter  to  run  with  her^-bttt  her 
iieter  was  not  properly  dreeaed  and 
could  not  go.  BUMbeih  haa  not  been 
■een  aince  that  day.  She  had  no  extra 
ekithea  or  money  and  foul  play  ia  iub- 


Befote  her  abduction.  EUnbeth 
S  feet  4  inchea.  and  wd^ied  106 
pounda.  She  had  kng  blood  hatr  and 
haael-green  eyea.  EUaabeth  was  to 
have  cdebrated  her  15th  birthday 
wtth  her  family  thla  past  auauner. 

We  cannot  poaaftdy  imagine  the 
trauma  and  uncertainty  that  her  par- 
enU  have  been  throu^  in  thia  ordeaL 
Anyone  having  Infonnatioo  on  her 
whereabouts  diould  report  it  to  the 
National  Center  at  l-SOO-MS-5678  or 
contwt  the  Idaho  Springe  Polioe  in 
Colorado  at  (SOS)  867-4431. 

ICrt  Speaker.  Btebeth's  case  is  one 
of  tnHMnw  throutfMMit  Colorado  and 
the  Nation.  Indeed,  the  pictures  of  two 
other  Colorado  diOdren  wiU  be  shown 
here  today  who  have  suffered  similar 
fatea  as  BUaabeth-^onelle  Matthews 
of  Oredy  and  Jennifer  Douglas  of 
Denver.  More  than  1.5  million  chil- 
dren have  been  disappearing  each 
year— this  is  a  national  problem  we 
cannot  ignore. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  condemning 
this  senseless  abduction  of  American 
children.  Throat  continued  sessions 
like  this  in  nrngrfas.  and  increased 
funding  and  expansion  of  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and  exploited  Chfl- 
dren.  we  can  help  increase  the  focus 
on  this  problem,  and  locate  children 
like  KUaabeth  Ann  Miller. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  KDWARD8  <tf  ddahoma;  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  NOw  York 
IMr.  8cH»Dia]. 

Mr.  SCHWJBt.  I  thank  m«  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  and  congratu- 
lating him  on  hla  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  once  more  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  coDeaguea  and  to  a  sad- 
dened country. 

I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  single 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  5S5  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
who  do  not  have  a  missing  child  or 
missing  diildren  in  their  districts.  In 
the  case  of  my  district,  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict in  New  York,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents has  been  missing  since  last  July 
16.  Antonella  Mattina. 


Thia  beautiful,  kively  girt  ia  13  years 
old.  6  feet  tall,  white,  brown  eyea.  and 
we^ts  90  pounds.  She  was  last  seen 
as  she  walked  to  the  Vlushing  Unden- 
vue  Shopping  Center,  last  July  16.  as  I 


The  National  Center  tor  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children,  and  the  100th 
Precinct  tai  New  York  have  asked  that 
anybody  having  infoimatlon  about 
Antonella  Mattina  or  her  whereobouU 
will  pleaae  call  the  National  Center 
toU  free  at  800-04S-66T6.  The  pUght  of 
theoe  missing  and  exploited  children  is 
one  that  should  concern  us  alL  It  is 
not  only  the  tragedy  of  the  kids  them- 
selves, these  beautiful  children  whose 
pictures  you  have  aeen  one  after  the 
other,  one  more  delightful  and  beauti- 
ful than  the  next,  but  it  is  the  anguiah 
and  the  heartache  that  besets  the  par- 
ents as  well  as  the  oommunitiea  from 
whence  they  came. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
IMr.  LaFalcb]. 

Mr.  LsFALCB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  yielding  and 
f<Mr  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  child  abduction  is  prob- 
ably the  most  tragic  crime  committed 
in  this  country.  Today,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  Joining  in  an 
effort  to  find  some  of  these  children 
and  return  them  safely  home.  The  fed- 
erally funded  National  Center  t<x 
Miasing  and  Exploited  Children  has 
asked  me  to  discuss  a  particular 
youngster  from  my  district  who  has 
been  kidnaped. 

Russell  John  Mori  was  abducted 
from  a  fenced-in  yard  in  Niagara  Falls. 
NY.  on  May  5.  1963.  According  to  in- 
f ormatloo  provided  by  the  Center,  the 
child  has  Ugfat  brown  hair,  brown  eyea, 
weitfied  SO  pounds,  and  was  S  feet  tall 
when  he  was  kidnaped,  and  is  now  6 
years  old. 

Possllde  suspects  in  this  crime  are  a 
white  female  in  her  mldtwenties  with 
dark  brown  curly  hair  and  a  white 
male  in  his  late  twenties  to  early  thir- 
ties with  light  brown  hair  and  a  mua- 
taehe.  They  were  seen  driving  a  1966 
white  Corvette  with  a  blaek  converti- 
ble t(9  wtth  a  chUd  in  the  area  of 
Hyde  Park  Boulevard  and  Packard 
Rood  in  Nlai^ra  fWls  the  afteraoon 
that  Russell  was  miaring. 

The  National  Canter  for  MlasIng  and 
Exploited  Children  has  asked  that 
anyone  having  inf  onnatkm  about  Rus- 
seU  John  Mort  can  1-600448-8678. 

Mudi  has  been  aooompllshed  in  the 
years  since  the  dlsamearance  of  a 
child.  Adam  Walah.  focused  national 
attention  on  the  heinous  crime  of 
child  abduction.  As  the  result  of  a  law 
which  I  coauthored  in  1961.  the  Miss- 
ing Children  Act.  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  chUdrsn  reported  missing  are 
entered  into  a  computer  at  the  Nation- 
al Crime  Information  Center  run  by 
the  FBI.  Mandating  that  the  FBI  uti- 


lise its  resources  to  assist  In  child  ab- 
duction caaes  was  a  neceesary  first 
step,  but  much,  much  mi»e  needs  to 
be  done  to  coordinate  State,  local,  and 
Federal  agency  efforts  to  locate  miss- 
ing children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  parent  I  under- 
stand the  anguiah  and  personal  suffer- 
ing that  must  be  endured  by  parents 
of  "^wr^  children.  I  wHl  continue 
my  efforts  to  loeate  children  who  are 
missing  and  to  hopefully  prevent  any 
further  tragedlea.  If  today's  undertak- 
ing results  in  the  reunion  of  even  one 
child  wtth  his  or  her  parents,  our  ef- 
forts wOl  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
CMr.  Manoul. 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  I  would  like  to  first 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EDWABsa]  for  having 

Mr.  Speaker,  tn  an  effort  to  build  an 
awareness  aeroas  this  land  of  the 
mwumt  of  the  tiassdy  of  miasing  chil- 
dren, today  the  HOuae  of  Repreaenta 
ttvea  is  conducting  a  special  order  on 
itiitflT^g  children. 

I  wnmwitwi  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  Mxcxbt  Ba- 
WABDa.  for  arranging  this  special  order 
to  give  ua  the  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  people  of  the  Uhltad  SUtes  a  spe- 
cial awareness  of  this  tragedy  touch- 
ing all  of  our  congressional  districts; 
sll  of  our  Uvea. 

Annually,  neaily  3  mnUon  dilldren 
disappear  from  their  homea.  Some  are 
runaways.  Many  are  taken  by  es- 
tranged parents.  Some  are  abducted 
by  strangers.  This  tragedy  of  missing 
children  has  touched  my  district  in  a 
moat  poignant  and  heart-rending  way. 

On  June  1.  1968— almost  3  years 
ago— 13-year-old  Annya  "Ann"  Gottlib 
disappeared  from  the  Baahf ord  Manor 
ShopiNng  Mail  in  LoulsvtUe.  All  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
agendea  and  their  personnel  have  co- 
operated and  coordinated.  Our  com- 
munity has  come  together  like  never 
before  in  support  of  efforts  to  locate 
Ann.  But,  unfortunately,  Ann  has  not 
been  found. 

Ann  was  bom  May  8.  1971.  She  has 
auburn  hair  and  grey  eyea.  Distin- 
guishing marlu  include  freckles, 
pierced  ears,  white  eyelaahes  and  eye- 
brows. Ann  is  a  Ruasian  Jewiah  emi- 
gree  who  speaks  fluent  English  snd 
Russian. 

If  anyone  has  Information  about 
Ann  Oottlib,  pleaae  contact  the  Louis- 
ville Office  of  the  Fednal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  at  803-888-S941.  or  caU 
the  miaring  children's  toll  free  hotline: 
1-800-843-0831. 

The  plight  of  families  of  missing 
children  is  anguishing.  They  deserve 
our  prayers  and  our  help. 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  notified  by  the  National  Center 
tor  Missing  and  Exploited  Children 
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that  one  of  my  ymng  constituents  has 
been  kidnaped  I  un  participating  in 
this  special  order  I  ecauae  I  want  to  do 
everyttiing  I  can  to  help  call  attention 
to  this  caae.  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  found. 

Kirk  Quintons.  flom  the  Bronx.  NY. 
is  the  tragic  vietiai  of  abduetian.  At 
the  tender  age  ttf  13  years  old.  this 
personal,  loving  ehOd  was  erudly  re- 
moved from  hla  nome.  family, 
friends  tor  no  apparent  reason  on 
tember  18,  1968.  He  is  a  black  male.  4 
feet  9  inches,  weighs  70  pounds,  wtth 
brown  eyes  and  VmA  hair.  IT  anyone 
has  any  inf  onnatidn  about  Kbk  Quin- 
tons, pleaae  call  the  Center  tor  Mtaa- 
ing  and  Exploited'  Children  at  1-600- 
848-8678.  , 

Unfortunatdy,  Kirk's  caae  to  not 
unique  or  an  is^ated  incident.  As 
many  as  U  mUUan  cases  of  miSBing 
children  are  repotted  eadi  year.  80,660 
of  which  remain  uhaidved.  FTeqasaUy. 
theee  dilldren  are  vkstlma  of  street 
crime  and  exploltatlnn.  and  many 
become  the  tragic  netims  of  hoaldde. 
Unfortunately,  tlioae  children  who 
survive  abduction  [from  their  lamlliea 
usually  return  wllh  lasting  phyateal. 
emotional,  and  niental  probiema.  As 
the  problem  haa  reached  epidemic 
levels,  rm  tfad  to  fee  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment TT-*!**^  dtlKn  groups  cnA 
down  on  the  sld^  people  vrho  would 
commit  such  crthiea.  The  Govern- 
ment's partidpatldD  to  helping  to  alle- 
viate the  agony  of  the  vlctlma  of  thto 
tragedy.  | 

Prior  to  Oetob^  1963.  when  the 
President  signed  the  Misstaig  ChOdren 
Act.  whidi  aIlowe4  parents  aeeess  to  a 
central  computer  fUe  to  help  trace 
missing  children,  thae  had  been  no 
Federal  initiative  to  help  parenta  or 
law  enforcement  agendea  in  the 
search  for  missing  children.  By  June 
1984.  the  first  nMkmwide  center  to 
assist  parents  in  lerating  mtaeing  dill- 
dren  was  launnedTrhe  National 
Cento-  for  Missing  and  Expkrfted  Chil- 
dren was  estahUsUad  by  a  8S.S  milUon 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's Office  of  JUvmile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  PrevdDtkm. 

The  Center's  mtosion  to  to  help  par- 
ents like  Mrs.  Qiintoos  alleviate  the 
nightmare  that  sbikes  thousands  of 
families  each  yeaii  As  a  clearinghouse 
for  daU  on  mtosink  and  exploited  chfl- 
dren.  it  to  able  to  cistribute  photos  and 
descriptive  infonhatlon  on  missing 
children  to  the  various  media.  In  the 
hope  that  they  wQl  be  found.  While  it 
dearinghonae  of 
and  Federal  leg- 
the  protection  of 
toward  a  podtive 

madesignlfi- 
of 


provides  a 
inf  onnation  on 
islatlon  directed 
children,  its  goal 
and  permanent 

The  Crater  has 
cant  progress  in 
Uon.  By  establtohitig  a  national  oaDttst- 
ence  it  has  brou^  together  vast  num- 
bers of  experienced  prof  essionato  who 
are  experts  on  the  issue  of 


children.  By  diartng  thdr  expertise 
with  parenta.  law  enforcement  persoo- 
n^  and  eonununity  leaders,  they  are 
h^iliW  to  deter  the  proUem  of  miss- 
ing children.  The  Implementation  of  a 
iirrmfr***''.  communltywide  Child 
Safety  Day  Pngram  to  hdping  both 
parents  and  diOdren  tremendously  in 
prevention  efforts.  By  receiving  safety 
t^  from  their  parenta,  children  un- 
derstand that  they  are  loved  and  learn 
how  to  become  safety  consdous.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Center  for  Misstaig  and 
Exploited  Children,  and  I'm  praying 
for  the  suceeas  (rf  its  consdentlous  ef- 
forts to  hdp  return  Kii^  Quintons  to 
hla  faflBilly.« 

•  Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Prashlsnt  Reagan  Issued  a  plea 
to  newspaper  pubUshers.  to  hdp  in 
the  natiimr*  dCfmrt  to  find  miasing 
dilldren.  Tlie  President  dted  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mote  than  1  million  dill- 
dren who  diaappear  from  their  homes 
each  year,  18-year-old  Jonelle  Mat- 
thews, from  Gredey,  CO. 

In  my  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Cokirado,  15-year-old  Chrto  Harvey, 
tlisappfam*  from  hto  parents  summer 
home  near  Pagoaa  l^rings.  CO.  in 
July  last  year.  Chrto  has  not  lieen 
heard  from  sinoe  that  time.  Of  course, 
thoe  are  other  »««— t»»g  children  from 
Colorada  It  to  a  national  tragedy. 

Hie  Natkmal  Center  for  Misstaig  and 
Exploited  Children  was  opened  last 
year  aa  the  first  of  its  kind  cmtral  lo- 
cator syrtem  to  help  parents,  the  Jus- 
tice syrtem  and  other  organisations  in 
Identlfting,  and  retimUng 
dilldren.  The  Center  follows 
action  tai  1983  whidi  saw 
the  passage  of  the  Misstaig  Children 
Act 

The  pU^t  of  JcmeUe  BCatthews  and 
Chrto  Harvey,  and  the  others,  should 
encourage  aU  dtlaens,  volunteer  orgsr 
«tMiM<i«M  and  private  industry  leaders 
to  participate  to  thto  national  effort  to 
addreai  thto  very  aerious  pn^em.  I 
am  pleaaed  the  Preaident  dted  Jon- 
elle's  particular  idlght  as  a  method  of 
calling  ffyt***"*!  attention  to  the  need 
of  all  iriio  have  the  ability  and  means 
to  do  so.  to  publldse  the  descriptions 
of  the  children  who  are  missing.  The 
effort  that  to  betaig  made  today  \n  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give 
greater  exposure  to  the  problem  and 
some  of  the  dilldren  who  are  misstaig 
from  around  the  Nation,  allows  us  to 
get  involved  as  welL  Our  efforts  wHl 
continue. 

I  want  to  encourage  people  across 
the  Nation,  and  eapedally  our  con- 
stituents tai  Colorado,  to  use  the  me- 
dal Udl-free  hotline  number  that  to 
available  from  the  National  Center  for 
Mtostaig  Children:  1-800-848-5678.  If 
they  have  any  information  they  be- 
lieve may  be  helpful  tan  locating  our 
missing  dilldren. 

Thank  you.* 


•  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  infotmed  by  the  federally 
funded  National  Center  for  Mtaataig 
and  Exidoited  Children  that  a  ddld  of 
JoAnn  Ayotte,  a  constituent,  has  been 
kidnaped.  It  to  my  hope  that  bf  par- 
ticipating in  thto  spedal  order  he  or 
any  of  the  other  diUdren  mentioned 
here  today  win  aoon  be  found. 

Kevtai  Jay  Ayotte.  age  8  <tf  BemidJl. 
MN,  wiss  last  aeen  playing  in  the  up- 
stairs of  Mrs.  Ayotte's  cottage.  S^ 
tember  SO.  1963.  Kevin  has  blue  eyes, 
light  brown  hatar.  and  when  last  seen 
was  8  feet  3  taiehes  taU  and  wdghed 
appreximatriy  60  pounds.  He  has  an 
identifying  scar  on  the  right  side  of 
hto  chin. 

Mr.  bleaker,  the  Natkmal  Center 
for  Misstaig  and  Exploited  Children 
has  ssked  that  anyme  having  inf or- 
matkm  about  Kevtai  call  1-800-843- 
5678.  or  contact  Sergeanta  Leach. 
Bergstrom.  or  Cross  of  the  BemldJl 
PoUoe  DQiartment  at  318-781-0111. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
thto  time  to  commend  the  recent  pri- 
vate aector  taottlativea  ^dmed  at  finding 
kidnaped  and  miasing  diUdren.  As 
many  of  us  know,  certain  businesses 
have  b^vn  placing  photos  of  sudi 
youngsters  on  mediums  like  grocery 
shopping  bags  and  mUk  cartons.  Last 
wedc  thto  led  to  the  dtoeorery  of  two 
giris  in  Washington  State.  While  I  re- 
aliae  the  extensive  role  of  Govonment 
in  helping  to  rectify  thto  unfortunate 
and  tragic  problem.  I  am  pleaaed  to 
see  private  dtiaens  and  bustaiess 
making  great  cmtributlons  for  their 
fellow  Americans.* 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues who  participated  tai  thto  spe- 
cial order.  I  know  that  we  speak  f6r  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives tai  urgtaig  people  to  be 
aware  of  thto  very  medal  problem, 
and  help  us  locate  these  misdng  dill- 

I  would  dose  by  stanply  repeating  if 
you  have  inf  onnatUm  about  any  of  the 
childroi  that  we  have  talked  about,  or 
any  other  children  who  are  misstaig.  If 
ybu  would  dther  contact  your  local 
pdloe,  contact  your  Congressman,  ot 
contact  thto  toll  free  phone  number  1- 
800-843-5678.  Then  maybe  together 
we  can  bitaig  theee  children  bade  home 
safely  to  be  with  their  parents  again. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


0  3130 

FREEDOM  OF  HOUSE 
BROADCASTINO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnxn  Missis8i|»>i  [Mr.  Lo«]  to 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  "Freedom  of  House 
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BnMdcaattnc  .RM(dutfc>n  of  IMS."  a 
new  Home  nilt  to  ensure  the  com- 
plete, unedited,  and  unoeneoied  broed- 
CMt  oovence  of  all  Houae  pnoeedlnti. 

Mr.  Speaker.  6  years  aso  last  month 
the  House  began  providing  Vtn  audio 
and  visual  broadcast  covwage  of  iU 
floor  proceedbgs  to  an  accredited  sta- 
tkMii.  netwoits  and  cable  systems. 
Sino^  that  time  we  have  seen  our  ex- 
posuK  from  that  coverage  expand 
oonsMerahly.  especially  with  the 
growth  of  cable  systems  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of 
our  phweedlngs  by  the  Cable  Satellite 
Public  Affairs  Network,  more  popular- 
ly known  as  C-SPAN. 

As  a  result  of  this  exposure.  I  think 
the  American  people  have  benefited 
immeaeely.  both  In  terns  of  learning 
how  their  democratically  elected  Oov- 
emment  operates,  and  of  being  In- 
formed on  the  impcHTtant  pubUc  policy 
Issues  of  the  day.  The  House  did  the 
light  thing  In  opentaig  the  TV  window 
on  this  Chamber  to  the  American 
people.  And  the  broadcast  networks 
and  stations,  partlenlariy  C-SPAN.  are 
to  be  commended  on  oalng  this  cover- 
age and  helping  to  bring  our  dtlKns 
that  much  doser  to  their  elected  Rep- 
itatlvcs  and  the  decisionmaking 


Mr.  ^Makcr.  the  present  House 
broadcast  rule,  dause  9  of  House  Rule 
I.  under  "Duties  of  the  Speaker."  Is 
taken  from  language  developed  by  our 
late  rules  subcommittee  chairman. 
OlDis  Long,  and  Introduced  as  House 
Resolution  sailn  the  9Sth  Congress.  I 
was  then,  and  stOl  am  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  that  subcommittee,  now 
known  as  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Legidatlve  Process  and  now  chaired  by 
ow  colleague  ftom  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  DBoaoKl.  And  in  that  Oongress 
it  was  my  substitute  for  the  Long  reso- 
lutlota  that  was  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  ss  House  Resolution  886 
and  adopted  by  the  House. 
-  I  do  not  claim  any  particular  pride  in 
authorship  because  my  resolution 
shnply  changed  the  Lmg  resolution 
from  a  House  rule  to  a  tentative  au- 
thorisation for  House  broadcasting 
that  oosiditfcmed  the  final  go-ahsad 
for  going  public  on  the  completion  of  a 
further  study  of  broadcast  alternatives 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  It  was  my 
feeling,  for  instance,  that  the  <mly 
choice  up  to  that  point  was  between  a 
House-operated  and  a  network  pool- 
operated  system.  Insuf  f  Ident  ocmslder- 
atlon  had  been  given,  for  Instance,  to 
having  the  Public  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tems [PBS]  provide  the  coverage  of 
our  proceedings  as  was  being  done  In 
States  such  as  norlda. 

The  House  adopted  my  resolution  on 
October  27.  1977.  by  a  vote  of  342-44. 
On  February  15,  1978.  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, again  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Long  and  his  subcommittee, 
fBed  Its  final  report  entitled.  "Broad- 


casting the  Proceedings  of  the  House: 
AltemaUve  Methods  of  Provkltng 
Complete  and  Unedited  Audio  and 
Visual  Broadcasting  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
The  central  recommendation  of  that 
report  was  that.  "House  should  oper- 
ate its  own  broadcast  coverage  system, 
following  the  example  and  bulUUng  on 
the  experience  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment." The  report  rejected  the  net- 
work pool  In  part  because  the  net- 
works "demand  the  right  to  move  the 
cameras  away  from  the  principal  and 
official  action  of  the  proceedings" 
The  proposed  House  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  focus  only  on  the 
person  speaking. 

That  final  report  also  contained  four 
separate  sets  of  views,  three  of  which. 
Including  my  own.  Questioned  the  ad- 
vlsablllty  of  that  alternative.  Con- 
gressman Slsk  of  CallfMnla  said  "the 
best  Interests  of  the  House  would  be 
served  by  allowing  i»of  easicnial  broad- 
casters to  cover  the  proceedlngi."  and 
suggested  that  the  public  might  view  a 
HouseHiwned  system  "as  scnne  form  of 
censorship  *  *  *  that  the  Houae  Is 
trying  to  hide  smnethlng." 

Congressman  Anderson  of  Illinois 
expressed  support  for  the  network 
pool  alternative  as  the  least  expensive, 
most  technically  competent  and  most 
compatible  with  first  amoidment 
rigjitt  and  considerations. 

Finally,  my  own  views  in  that  report 
included  the  observation  that,  of  over- 
whdmlng  importance  is  the  certainty 
that  any  In-House  system  will  appear 
to  be  politically  motivated— another 
benefit  to  Incumbents  with  the  tax- 
payers footing  the  bill.  And  I  went  on 
to  say: 

I  fan  to  perceive  of  any  way  to  avoid  tbia 
appearanee  under  a  Houae  owned  and  cver- 
ated  production.  Instead  of  Improvlnc  our 
credlUUty  with  the  public  by  Installlnc  our 
own  ayatem  we  may  very  well  be  contribut- 
Ins  to  our  leaa  than  popular  tmace. 

While  the  filing  of  that  report  was 
the  <mly  authority  needed  by  the 
Speaker  to  proceed  with  Implementing 
a  system  and  making  It  available  to 
the  public,  the  House  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  between  the 
House-operated  and  network  pool  al- 
ternatives in  June  of  that  year  when 
amendments  were  offered  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  appropriatlona  bilL  The 
House-operated  system  was  upheld  on 
a  vote  of  235-150  as  a  substitute  for  a 
network  pool  amendment. 

The  language  fnmi  House  Resolu- 
tlcn  868  was  incorporated  Into  House 
rules  the  following  January  when  the 
96th  Congress  convened,  and  2  months 
later,  on  March  19,  1979.  the  first 
public  transmission  of  our  debates 
went  out  over  the  airwaves. 


TODAT'i  rac 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   have   offered   this 

brief  history  of  the  House  broadcast 

rule  because  I  think  it  Is  important  to 

have  some  sense  of  where  we  have 


been  If  we  are  to  determine  where  we 
should  be  going.  The  central  issue 
which  ran  throughout  the  years  of 
debate  on  House  broadcasting  was, 
"Who  should  control  the  cameras?"  It 
is  an  Issue  whkh  Is  still  with  us  today 
and  which  was  particularly  under- 
scored In  the  last  session  when  the 
Speaker  suddenly  instituted  a  new 
panning  policy  of  showing  wide-angle 
shots  of  the  entire  House  Chamber 
during  special  order  qDeeches  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  The  policy  was  pre- 
sumably deaigned  to  show  the  public 
that  the  Chamber  is  usually  nearly 
empty  during  such  special  order 
speeches,  thou^  such  a  truth-in- 
teoadcasting  policy  apparently  does 
not  apply  when  committee  chairmen 
are  managing  legislation  during  the 
eartler  part  of  a  day.  As  was  brought 
out  during  the  Q^eaker's  own  defense 
of  Us  new  policy,  he  did  not  like  what 
some  Republican  Members  were 
saying  about  the  Democrats,  and 
therefore  decided,  tft  abow  the  people 
that  no  one  was  there  to  listen  or  re- 
spond to  such  charges. 

No  one  should  object  to  giving  the 
American  people  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  mtlre  Houae  Chamber,  and  the 
extent  of  Member  attendance  at  any 
debate,  so  long  as  it  is  on  a  uniform 
basis  throughout  the  day.  However, 
the  fact  that  such  a  policy  was  being 
applied  tmly  during  that  part  of  the 
day  which  Republicans  tend  to  then 
'i'^^tnmt^  with  their  speeches,  gave  un- 
derstandable rise  to  the  charge  that 
the  House  TV  system  was  being  ma- 
nipulated for  partisan  purpooea.  Our 
worst  fears  of  partisan  news  manage- 
ment and  censorship  were  being  real- 
ised. Ironically,  It  was  the  Speaker 
who  was  now  engaging  In  the  type  of 
panning  the  Rules  Committee  had 
feared  the  neCwoA  pool  would  use  to 
embarrass  the  House  and  distort  its 
proceedings. 

TiMB  poa  A  oums 

Given  this  evolution  of  the  House 
broadcast  system,  I  think  It  Is  time  to 
rrswrsi  Its  presoit  operation  and  con- 
trol with  a  view  to  assuring  a  more  bal- 
anced and  objective  means  of  covering 
our  proceedings.  I  am  net  proposing 
that  we  ressurect  the  network  pool 
option,  nor  the  public  broadcast  alter- 
native that  I  thought  was  worth  fur- 
ther exploration  back  in  1978.  I  think 
we  must  begin  with  the  premise  that 
we  now  have  a  House-owned  system 
that  is  of  high  quality,  both  technical- 
ly and  professionally.  There  Is  no  need 
to  Junk  what  we  now  have— to  throw 
the  cameras  and  crew  out  with  the 
bathwater.  Instead,  we  must  seek  ways 
to  refine  the  system  and  properly  insu- 
late It  from  both  the  prospect  and  per- 
ception of  partisan  manipulation,  con- 
trol, and  eensoishlp. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  is  entitled  the  "Freedom  of 
House  Broadcasting  Resolution"  be- 


cause It  is  deslgBJed  to  both  free  the 
TV  system  from  (Be  potential  for  par- 
tisan manlpulatton  and  control,  and  to 
restore  the  Flrs^  Amendment  free- 
doms of  broadcasters  who  should  be 
entitled  to  cover  |  this  Chamber  with 
their  traditional  [tools.  Just  as  print 
Journalists  are  permitted  to  recnd  our 
proceedings  with,  their  tools,  rather 
than  being  forced  to  rely  on  our  doc- 
tored Raooao. 

raoYiaiom  or  anoLDnoa 

Under  my  pra|Meal.  the  Speaker 
would  still  retain  ultimate  authority 
and  responslbili^  for  the  House 
broadcast  systeni  since  under  our 
precedents  and  nAes.  the  Speaker  has 
absolute  authMlt^  over  the  Chamber 
and  the  galleries.  However,  to  assist 
the  Speaker  in  this  resptmsOiility. 
there  would  be  4^eated  a  comidetely 
bipartisan  Broadoast  Advisory  Board 
consisting  of  the  iuJority  and  minori- 
ty leaden  and  two  other  Members 
from  each  part^.  At  present  the 
Speaker  presumably  has  a  broadcast 
advisory  committ^  feonsistlng  of  two 
Democrats  and  oQe  Republican,  but  it 
was  completely  djef unct  for  nearly  4 
years,  and  has  yet^  to  meet  since  its  re- 
constitutlon  late  18st  year. 

Tlie  other  Impdrtant  avect  of  my 
resolution  Is  the  provision  that  turns 
the  dally  operation  of  the  broadcast 
system  over  to  th^  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Radio  And  Televison  Oorre- 
sp<»idents'  Oalleries— the  group  which 
represents  all  the  professional  tnoad- 
casters  accredited  to  the  Congreas. 
The  Execative  Cotemittee  would  have 
responsibility  for  Ihe  hiring  and  super- 
vision of  the  brogdcast  system's  per- 
scumel,  and  for  establishing  the  daily 
camera  coverage  poUdes.  The  resolu- 
tion does  require,  powever.  that  cover- 
age by  gavel-to-gaf el.  Induding  9edal 
orders,  a  view  of  jthe  Chamber  wfafle 
Members  are  voting,  and  periodic 
views  of  the  entiri  Chamber  on  a  uni- 
form basis  throughout  the  day  In  con- 
formance with  acojeptable  standards  of 
House  dignity  and  [decorum. 

Finally,  the  resolution  vests  in  the 
Cleric,  again  subj^  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Speaker,  reqwusi- 
bility  for  purchasing  equipment  tot 
the  system  and  paying  Its  employees: 
and  In  the  Utoaryl  of  CongrMs  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  the  recording 
of  our  proceeding*  for  viewing  and  re- 
search purposes. 

ooMeLoanm 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Rules  Committee  Mil  give  my  pn^Ms- 
al  serious  considention  as  it  exercises 
Its  oversight  resiionsibilltles  tor  the 
House  broadcast  ^e  and  system.  I 
think  my  resolutidn  will  rest<»e  credi- 
bility to  the  syste$t  by  freeing  it  from 
political  control  land  restoring  the 
First  Amendment  freedoms  of  broad- 
casters. At  the  sanle  time  it  will  msure 
that  coverage  will  continue  In  a 
manner  that  does  not  detract  from  the 
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dignity  and  decorum  of  our  proceed- 


'  At  this  point  in  the  Racoao  I  indude 
a  brief  summary  of  the  "Freedom  of 
House  Broadcasting  Resolution."  The 
summary  foUowK 

Banr  Somusr  or  Lon  FtosaoM  or  Bomm 
Baoaacasnira  Rsaobunmi 

Sec.  1.  Title.— "Tbe  Fteedom  of  House 
Broadcaatliw  Reaoliftion  of  1085." 

Sec.  a.  Houae  Rulea  Aitaendmentc— <a) 
Bouse  Rule  I.  dsuae  9.  the  current  House 
broadcast  rule,  would  be  stricken  in  its  en- 
tirety; (b)  a  new  Houae  Rule  LI  would  be 
added.  entiUsd.  "Broatost  Coverace  of 
Houae  Hoar  Prooeedtnsa." 

Clause  1.  JMablistuaent  of  System.— A 
House  Broadcast  System  would  be  eytab- 
Ushed  to  provide  oomplete  and  unedited  cov- 
erage of  BoOoe  prooeedlnss  while  the  House 
is  in  aeaaian.  torlndtns  coverace  of  votinc. 
special  oatei.  and  periodic  views  of  the 
entire  *''*™»»^-  on  a  uniform  basis  through- 
out theday. 

ReepomlMltty  for  the  implementation  of 
tbe  broadcast  system  would  be  vested  in  the 
Opftfr  who  would  be  assisted  by  a  oom- 
pletdy  bipartisan,  stz-member  Broadcast 
Advisory  Board. 

The  wponslfiiHty  fbr  tbe  daily  operation 
of  the  syatesii.  Indwdlng  the  desisnatidn  and 
of  employees  and  f  onnulatioB  of 
eovsragt  polldea,  would  be  vested  in 
the  Bxeeuttve  Committee  of  tbe  Radio  and 
TelevisloB  Ooitespondence  Oalleriea. 

Tbe  Oetk  would  be  responsible  for  tbe 
purchase  of  equipment  and  compensatitm  of 


Clauae  2.  Aooeas  to  Coverace.— All  accred- 
ited broadcast  statfcwM,  networks  and  sys- 
tems would  have  access  to  live  oovoage,  as 
would  Boose  members  and  oobgreasional  of - 
ftoes.  Coverace  or  reoordinca  could  not  be 
used  for  commercial  or  partisan  political 
puiposea.. 

Clause  I.  Storace  of  Becordinss.— Tlie  li- 
brary of  OoocresB  would  be  responsJble  for 
mahiialninc  reoonUncs  of  Bouse  proceed- 
tnci  for  viewinc  and  research  purtMses.* 


HONORmO  ANN  CHIESA  PORTO 
OF  SAN  GABRIEL,  CA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman tram  California  [Mr.  Maxti- 
■BK]  Is  recognlaed  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
woman  from  the  30th  Congressional 
Dlftriet  of  CaUf<»nla,  Ann  Chiesa 
Porto.  Ms.  Chiesa  Porto  has  per- 
f <»med  signlfteant  work  as  a  registered 
nurse  with  the  Ctmununlty  HoQ>ital  of 
San  Gabriel,  and.  also.  In  donating 
many  hours  to  community  service. 

Her  distinguished  accomplishments 
In  both  areas  prove  numerous.  At  the 
Community  Hospital  she  has  been  In- 
strumental In  organizing  the  Auxiliary 
and  Candystriper  Program,  in  design- 
ing the  first  portable  supply  cart  for 
cardiac  arrest  patients.  In  hdplQg  to 
fonpulate  the  tamaJt  for  the  Stroke 
Rehrtrilltation  Nurse  Prograin.  In  de- 
vising a  program  to  assist  patients  and 
families  to  deal  with'  grief,  and  in  de- 
veloping a  ctmununlty  outreach  pro- 
gram for  the  widowed. 


Given  her  remarkable  record  at  the 
hospital.  Ms.  Chiesa  Porto  haa,  supris- 
ingly.  found  the  time  for  service  to  the 
community.  She  is  an  active  member 
of  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  Church 
and  teaches  nurse  aide  rlsiises  at  San 
Gabrid  High  SchooL  She  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Soroptlmists.  a  member  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Boys'  Club  of  West  San  Ga- 
briel Valley,  and  the  Disabled  Veter- 
ans' of  Greater  Los  Angeles. 

Our  town  has  rl^tfully  recognised 
her  onnplete  dedicatkm  and  hard 
woric  by  giving  her  many  honors.  In- 
duding the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  Community  Ho^ital. 
the  Century  Club  Award  of  the 
TMCA.  and  the  San  Gahrid  Chamber 
of  Ccmuneroe's  Business  Woman  of  the 
Year  Award. 

She  has.  In  addition,  won  the  admi- 
ration of  an  those,  inchiding  nqrsdf . 
who  are  familiar  with  her  work.  It 
scans  to  me  that  she  deserves  the  title 
of  "Superwoman"  for  all  her  great,  un- 
selfish accompHshments.  I  am  proud 
to  call  Ann  Chleso  Porto  my  constitu- 
ent. I  wish  her  continued  success  in 
future  endeavors.* 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
POLYGRAPH  TEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcne.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gm- 
Uonan  from  Coonectieut  [Mr.  McKni- 
HSTl  is  recognised  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  S|>eaker. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  poljrgraph— lie  de- 
tector-tests in  connectiim  with  appli- 
cations for  employment  or  as  a  condi- 
tion of  continued  employment  In  i»1- 
vate  Industry.  There  are  many 
Ing  Issues  presently  befbre 
from  the  Federal  defldt  to  taxation 
reform;  from  the  plii^  of  our  f azmen 
to  the  fight  against  nudear  war.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  many  preaslng  issues 
affecting  our  country  a^ilch  have  not 
yet  gained  national  attention  and 
which  deserve  serious  considoration  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea. 
One  of  these  matters  is  the  use  of  the 
polygrsph  test  in  private  industry.  We. 
in  Congress,  snd  as  a  nation,  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  frustration,  hu- 
miliation. Indignation,  ,and  injustice 
brought  upon  so  many  American  dti- 
zens  by  the  use  of  the  polygraph. 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
those  seeking  employment  and  those 
striving  to  remain  employed  are  sub- 
jected to  the  polygraph  test.  This  sub- 
jection is  both  an  Infringement  upon 
one's  constitutional  right  to  privacy 
and  an  obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of 
Interstate  commerce.  These  so-called 
lie  detection  tests  sumxisedly  are  ad- 
ministered by  companies  to  protect 
thonsdves    frcMu   in-house    pilferage 
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and  other  undMlrable  ■ettvttlM  oo  the  own  oountry.  M  sUtM.  Ineludlnc  Oon-  As  •  member  of  the  Committee  on 

J^ta0SJL^eDOb«ni>h.t»7cystem-  neetlcut.  end  the  Diitrtet  of  Columbia  Education  and  LUior  and  m  nmklnc 

ZS^aTtebeilnB  InMont  and  hooeat  have  led  the  way  by  pairinc  lava  pro-  minority  member  of  the  ade^  com- 

neSe  ai  ttai  fait  both  the  pteven-  hlbltlnc  the  um  of  polyirai>h  testlnc  mlttee  oo  Hunger.  I  have  studied  the 

^S^ai  hlrlnc  and  iliwnfaasi  of  reputa-  by  employers  as  a  condition  of  employ-  WIC  Program.  Indeed,  the  select  oom- 

bteandDTOdnettvepenoaneL  ment.  inlttee  conducted  field  hearings  last 

It  to  ««D  known  that  the  rellaUUty  Some  of  our  States  have  placed  re-  ywr  to  explme  the  benrflts  lud  tlM 
of  polygraidi  testa  is  extremely  wis-  gtrlctlons  on  the  use  of  the  polygraph  sh«tcomlngs  of  the  pwnpram.  Current- 
peet  The  polygraph  machine  Itself  mch  as  making  Illegal  the  asking  of  17.  WIC  provides  nutritious  rappl^ 
cannot  detect  Uea.  The  machine  only  certain  peraonal  questkms  or  guaran-  mental  foods  to  low-income  prepiant 
measuies  simple  phyaioiogical  reac-  teeing  the  test-taker  a  copy  of  the  test  and  postpartum  women,  and  Infanta 
tlons  such  as  heart  and  respfaratlen  results.  These  sort  of  laws,  however,  and  ^fldren  up  to  age  6  who  are  de- 
rates and  pervlratioo-reaetkns  cer-  only  continue  the  barbaric  use  of  Ue  tetmlned  to  be  at  nutritional  risk.  In 
talnly  not  unique  to  being  deceptive.  A  detectkm  devices  by  impUdtly  endors-  addition  to  food  supplementation,  par- 
person's  phystalogloal  reactions  snay  ing  the  use  of  the  pcriygraph.  We  must  tldpanta  receive  medkal  screening  and 
be  affected  by  a  number  of  factors,  in-  indgt  upon  an  outright  ban  on  this  un-  nutritkm  education, 
dudtaag  m  i  iiwisiMisi.  mental  conditlnn.  wlentlflc  and  unconstltutlottal  method  However,  our  study  clearly  demon- 
BBoral  attitude  toward  lying,  physical  of  job  screening  in  private  Industry.  strated  an  area  fan  need  of  reform, 
handicap,  and  the  polygraph  ezamin-  ^^  tamXti  about  the  polygraph  Is  There  are  14  States  and  numerous 
er.                                        that  It  is  taiaccurate,  unreliaibie.  and  local  goveinmenta  which  collect  sales 

Another  enidal  faetw  rwirding  tntrustve— an  unreasooable  Infringe-  taxes  on  WIC  food  purchases.  These 
polygraph  reliability  is  that  while  the  ^^^^  ^  ^  person's  right  to  privacy  sales  tax  moneys  are  coUected  above 
machine  is  the  instrument  whli^  ^^  ability  to  earn  a  Uving.  It  li  ironic  and  beyond  the  allowable  30  percent 
reactioos^ltlB the polym^  X^aX  despite  all  of  the  evidence  pro-  of  WIC  funds  available  to  States  and 
who  taatsfpceta  the  phyrio-  ^^^^  ^^  studies  conducted  that  localities  to  cover  administrative  costs. 
Mttoosand  makes  Um  nnu  ^jpoje  the  polygraph  as  fraudulent.  Tha«  Is  no  need  for  those  govern- 
on  who  is  and  who  is  nM  the  use  of  lie  detectors  in  private  In-  menta  to  receive  additional  sales  tax 
lylnc.  This  aOowa  for  potential  faae  ^f^gj^j  not  only  continues,  but  is  in-  revenues  to  (H>erate  this  program. 
r'?'?P*'^^^*^'y^.if'!tSS[:  creasing.  Truly,  we  must  work  diligent-  m  essence.  Uierefoie.  Uiese  State 
Ing  me  Ptyb>em  tA  PO^gy^  .«»*■«*»•  ly  te  end  titis  practice.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^bA  local  govemmenta  are  making 
racy,  and  further  mareuoig  jnj^J****-  whc^heartedly  urge  my  fellow  Mem-  nu»ey  on  a  federally  funded  program 
???*  ^  tS^"^  ^^'^.JSI?*-^  be"  •»>  dtlsens  to  endorse  the  Poly-  established  to  aid  low-inoome  women 
^^J^^JS!S!L^^S^^^2S:•  «««*  Control  and  Privacy  Protection  ,nd  chUdien.  Last  year  alone,  over 
S!*[j!-S*.f^^52SJS?ir£Sl  Actofl9«6.«  $7.4  million  in  FMeral  funds  was  dl- 

,*°  "SSIi^i^KSSftriii^t^'                       verted  to  SUrte  and  local  treasuries  fall 

lar.  Studies  Indkate  that  hwuy  aodal-  thtein«nn«r  Clearlv  this  Is  not  Intent 

iaed  people,  concerned  about  Uieir  thB  WIC  NUTRITION  thtemannCT.  Clearly,  this  is  not  mteni 

moral  integrity,  tend  to  fan  polygraph  nfPROVKMENT  ACT  OF  1M6  J^«n™rt-ntiv  «v«rv  dollar  tost 

*M^m  iMMMt  MftjMi  thui  um^  who  ar«  More  Importantly,  every  oouar  lost 

SSi^^SSwS  M^h?1S«rSt^  Th*  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  under  to  nles  tiuc  is  a  dollar  ttiat  is  unavaU- 

^»^rn!?^^t  fMrJ^mmtea.  aim>  •  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  aUe  for  the  purchase  of  food.  Stated 

"•••"^SSrSiiSS^rS^of^e  tiewcman  from  New^Jersey_gto._Rou-  differently,  M_J^J^,  •**  to  the 
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pSSiS,  th«ete  s^antial  evl-  dma)  is  recognised  for  10  minutes.  price  of  a  package  of  food,  fewer 
dSrSSuStoutmVo  A  district  •Mra.  ROUBEMA.  Mr.  Speaker  people  wfll  be  served.  The  loss  of  this 
^t'liaMta  ni^ils.  that  DolnraDh  ^o^»9  I  am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  revenue  had  the  effect  of  denying 
testing toWiSedtowSdm^^  Mr.  Hawkdw.  Mr.  JirfOMia.  Mr.  WIC  t<>  at  least  16.000  income  eligible 
^OfMes  ana^aed  by  the  Congres-  lA*m».  Mr.  Goomjiie.  Mr.  Okmus  dieota  In  these  SUttes. 
dum^\  Office  of  Technology  Amess-  Miubi,  Mr.  Pawxll.  Mr.  Bmsoii,  Today,  I  offer  this  corrective  leglsla- 
ment  taidlcate  that  the  percentage  of  and  Mr.  Pamrta.  a  bill  which  will  pro-  tl<m.  It  will  allow  more  women.  In- 
innocent  people  being  found  deceptive  vMc  nutritional  beneflta  to  more  than  fants,  and  children  to  receive  program 
is  as  high  as  SO  percent.  Polygraph  ex-  10.000  additional  women  and  children  benefits. 

amlners  labeled  faanocent  people  as  through    the    8ped^  Supploaental  Althou^  the  WIC  Program's  au- 

Uars  half  the  time.  The  conclusion  '^  '^[»5?™JSJ1,^SS«^  mfanta  t^ority  was  to  expire  in  fiscal  year 

reached  by  the  Office  of  Technology  •nd  ChOdren  tWIC]  without  any  to-  1964,  it  n  currently  authorised  for  this 

Assessment  taatts  study  on  the  sdentif-  crease  in  budget  outlays  and  at  no  cost  fiMal  year  under  the  fiscal  year  1986 

Ic  validity  of  polygraph  testing  was  to  the  Federal  Government.  contfanulng  resolution.  Since  reauthor- 

"there  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  es-      In  these  days  of  budgetary  con-  ^g^xkaa  of  the  WIC  Program  wiU  be 

tabllsh  the  vaUdSty  of  polygraph  test-  straint,  we  must  do  everything  fai  our  considered  this  year,  it  Is  essential  to 

Ing  tat  screening  a  large  number  of  power  to  ensure  that  our  scarce  na-  focus  on  program  needs  now. 

peopte."  This  conclusion  coincides  t*«>^L!S?*''^..'S,?^ 'tS^'S^  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
with  the  President's  Privacy  Protec-  as  possible.  This  bill,  the  WIC  NuM-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  unintended  loop- 
tion  Study  Cnmmlssimi  iriilch  In  1977  tion  Improvement  Act  of  1968,  recog-  i^j^  ^  ^^  ^^  yj|^  allows  the  diver- 
stated  tiiat  polygrapy  use  is  "an  un-  ntes  tills  reality.  _^id«  this  act,  ^^  ^f  ^^  ju^j,  ^,^  from  eligible 
reasonable  taivaskm  of  perstmal  priva-  States  and  localities  wUl  be  prohliuted  .omen,  infants,  and  children  nation- 
cy  that  should  be  proscribed."  Similar  from  collecting  sales  taxes  on  food  ,,1^ 

conclusions  have  been  reached  inde-  purchased  with  WIC  vouchers  as  a  t  thmnk  vou.  Mr  Soeakera 

pendently  by  two  congressional  com-  condition  for  receiving  Federal  pro-  *  "»**^  '^^  '"•  «>P«»«er.» 

mitteea.  «!*"»  funds.  At  present,  every  dollar  —^^^—~ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  collected  In  sales  taxes  is  a  dollar  that  nmxn  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

pay  heed  to  the  facta  which  demon-  Is  unavailable  for  ^Hrect  food  pur-  q«    CHIIJ>REN.    YOUTH.    AND 

strate  the  need  for  Federal  legislation  chases.  The  consequence  is  that  at  vaiolieb  IOR  THE  99TH  CON- 

to  prohibit  the  lae  of  polygraph  test-  least  16,000  women.  Infants,  and  chll-  oF^iei 

tng  for  employment  purposes.  Coun-  dren    are    denied    program    beneflta  .  ^  ,..      .        ^  ^ 

tries  around  the  world  have  outlawed  whUe  over  $7.4  million  go  to  State  and  (Mr.  MIUiER  of  California  asked 

any  sort  of  lie  detector  testa.  In  our  local  treasuries.  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


8,  1985 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbookd 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  rule  XL  clause 
3(a)  of  the  Rule^  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  CoHoansioiiAL  Rkoib  the  rules 
of  the  Select  committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Fsodlles  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress, adopted  by  the  committee  on 
March  28, 1086: 

RoLn  or  the  teuct  Comuiiu  oa 

CanjiBai.  YfonrH.  Am  Funuse 

(Adopted  llardi  3S.  IMS) 

■OLB  ^.— MBTXINM 

The  Kfular  m^etinsa  of  the  committee 
shaU  be  held  oo  the  third  Thundajr  of  each 
month  at  9:4S  aja..  except  when  Ooacrem 
has  adjourned.  Tlfe  ehaiiman  to  aathoriMd 
'o  dlapenw  with  la  resular  meetlnc  or  to 
chanse  the  date  thereof,  and  to  call  and 
convene  additional  meetinsa.  when  dreum- 
■tanoea  warrant.  A  medal  meetlnc  of  the 
committee  may  be  reQueeted  by  memben  of 
the  committee  In  iooordance  with  the  provi- 
■lona  of  Hoose  Rule  ZI.  KcXS).  Every 
member  of  the  eosunlttee.  unlem  pievented 
by  imuB'fr'  drconirtanoes.  ihall  be  provided 
with  a  memoranditaD  at  least  three  calendar 
days  (exdudinc  gaturdays,  Sundurs.  and 
legal  holidays)  ptior  to  eadi  meetlnc  or 
hearing  explaining  (1)  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  or  hearbig:  and  (2)  the  names, 
titles,  badcground  and  reasons  for  appear- 
ance of  any  sltnlasn  The  minority  staff 
shall  be  reapoastMe  for  providinc  the  same 
Infonnation  on  wftnesses  whom  the  minori- 
ty may  request. 

KULB  a.— QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  thp  memben  of  the  oommtt- 
tee  shaU  oonstltote  a  quorum.  excqA  that 
two  members  shal  constitute  a  qnoram  for 
taking  testimony!  and  reoeMnc  evidence. 
Proxies  ShaU  not  be  used  to  establish  a 
quorum.  If  the  d^alrman  to  not  present  at 
any  meetlnc  of  the  committee,  the  raakinc 
member  of  the  mfjority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee who  to  present  shaU  preside  at  that 
meetinc. 

Every  investicative  report  aball  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majoeity  vote  of  the  ooomlttee 
at  a  meetinc  at  which  a  quorum  to  present 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI.  MIXS).  The  ti«M  allowed  for  fUtnc  such 
views  shall  be  thdee  calendar  days  (exdud- 
inc Saturdays.  Sutidays.  and  lassl  holidays) 
unless  the  wmimittft  acrees  to  a  diffeieut 
time,  butacreemdit  on  a  shorter  time  shaU 
require  the  concurrence  of  eadi  member 
seekinc  to  foe  sueb  views.  A  prapoaed  report 
shall  not  be 
thepropoae< 
members  of  the 
calendar  days 
days,  and  leol 
eration  of  sudi 
mlttee. 
matter 
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has  been  avflable  to  the 
for  at  toast  three 
Saturdays.  Sun- 
>  prior  to  the  cooskl- 
report  in  the  com- 
If  bearingi  have  been  tnOA  on  the 
reported  :  upon,   every 


effort  shaB  be  m^de  to  have  such  heartnga 
available  to  the  otembers  of  the  committee 
prior  to  the  ooos|daaUon  of  the  proposed 
report  In  the  conuhittee. 

■ou  4«— raozT  voiss 
A  member  ma:^  vote  by  proxy  oo  any 
measure  or  mattfer  before  the  comfnlttee 
and  on  any  amenibnent  or  motloa  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  prctoy  shall  be  in  writinc  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxy:  It  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of 


day  it  was  stoned  and  the  date  for  a^iieh  it 
to  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
to  given.  Each  proxy  authorlntion  shall 
state  that  the  member  to  absent  on  official 
business  or  to  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present;  ahall  be  limited  to  the  date  and  the 
spedfle  incBsiirr  or  matter  to  which  it  ap- 
plies: and.  unless  it  states  otherwise,  shall 
apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions  per- 
tatailng  to  the  measure  or  matter. 

■UU  B.— KOUAUXS 

A  rollcall  of  the  memben  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

■UU  s.— laooan  or  oouonxx  Acnom 

The  coouBittee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
mmmltttT  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  Induding  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  oricinal  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate.  shaD  be  availaUe 
for  puUk  «»«TM»i'Mn"  whenever  the  commit' 
tee  oftloes  are  open  for  public  business.  The 
staff  sludl  sssure  that  such  original  records 
are  uiesM'»«d  with  no  unauthorised  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacement 

RULB  T.— TASK  lOBCKS 

There  shall  be  no  more  than  Uiree  tempo- 
rary task  focees  of  the  committee:  Uie  Juris- 
dlctiao  of  eadi  shall  be  established  by  the 
cfaaliman  of  the  committee.  Each  task  force 
ShaU  have  eleven  members,  divided  between 
majority  and  minority  party  members  in  the 
ratio  of  seven  to  four.  The  ehaiiman  and 
ranking  minority  m^f"*?*^  of  the  committee 
ShaU  serve  ex  offldo  on  each  taA  force. 

Members  of  the  majority  party  shaU  have 
the  rigbt  to  lild  for  task  force  chairs  in 
order  of  fuU  committee  seniority.  No 
member  dected  as  a  task  force  chaliperwm 
may  dioose  a  seoHid  task  force  podtlon 
bef<»e  aU  other  members  of  the  majority 
party  have  selected  one  task  force  assign- 
ment in  order  of  fuU  committee  seniority. 
After  eadi  member  of  the  majority  party 
has  selected  one  task  force  assignment  each 
may  taUU  in  order  of  fuU  omunlttee  seniori- 
ty, for  a  second  task  force  assignment  No 
member  may  serve  on  more  than  two  task 
forces. 

The  chairperson  of  each  task  force  to  au- 
thorised to  appoint  one  staff  member  who 
ShaU  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  sudi  chairper- 
son, and  to  be  apiwoved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  fuU  committee.  Such  staff  members 
sbaU  be  paid  from  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolutions. 
■UU  s.— ■Buiaa  hath  Am  wirmssxs 

The  diairman  of  the  committee,  after 
ooiwultation  with  the  ranking  minwity 
member  of  the  committee.  shaU  announce 
the  date,  iriace.  and  subject  matter  of  aU 
hearinai  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  heaf1nga<  unless  be.  after 
consultatloo  with  that  member,  determines 
that  there  to  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
insi  at  an  eartler  date.  The  minority  mem- 
bers ShaU  supirty  the  names  of  witnesses 
they  intend  to  caU  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  the  earUest  possible  date.  Wit- 
appearing  before  the  committee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  submit  written 
statements  at  least  34  hours  in  advance  of 
their  appearance. 

■UU  •.— oPKii  MKKmros 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shaU  be  open 
to  the  public  or  dosed  In  accordance  with 
Rule  ZI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
■UU  to.— nvB-imiuTK  ■uu 

A  conunittee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 


for  ttuit  purpose.  In  accordaooe  with  Bouae 
Rule  XI.  XJXS).  each  coomtittee  member 
may  request  bp  to  five  minutes  to  question  a 
witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  UntU  aU  such  re- 
quests have  l)een  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recognise  alter- 
nately oo  the  basto  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  memben  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and 
othen  on  the  basto  of  thdr  arrival  at  the 
hearing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

■UU  1 1.— lavssTieATivx  rmrnvKmr, 


Investigative  hearings  diall  l>e  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XL  2(k).  AU  questioas  put  to  witnesses 
before  the  committee  shaU  be  relevant  to 
tbe  subject  matter  before  the  committee  for 
consideMtian,  and  the  diairman  shaU  rule 
on  the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 


■uiB  IS.— snaooKtfBic  ■sooaa 

A  stenographic  reccwd  of  aU  testimony 
ShaU  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shaU  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chainnan  may  prescribe. 

■ULB  13.— TV,  XAIHO.  AID  PBOTOGKAraS 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an 
open  '!M*«"g  or  hearing  of  the  committer 
mfty  be  covered,  in  irtiole  or  in  part  Iv  tde- 
vtoip^  broadcast  radio  broadcast  and  stiU 
photography,  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
ooverace.  subjed  to  the  provlsians  of  House 
Rule  XI.  3.  In  order  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  said  rule  or  to  maintain  an  accepta- 
ble standard  of  dlcnlty.  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, the  chairman  may  ottler  such  alter- 
ation, curtailment  or  dtowotlnnance  of  cov- 
erage as  he  determines  necessary. 
■UU  14.— STsrr 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  ahaU 
have  the  authority  to  hire  and  discharge 
employees  of  the  professiooal  and  derical 
staff  of  the  committee.  Tbe  authorisatlan 
for  the  creatioo  of  new  positions  shaU  be 
approved  by  a  majmrity  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, a  quorum  bdng  present 

■UU  IS.— STAIT  DUSLTIOS 

The  staff  of  the  committee  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  tbe  direction  of  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee  and  shaU  perfonn  such  duties  as 
hemayasslsn. 

■UU  IS.— AUIBIMIZATIOa  POS  TIAVB. 

Travd  to  be  paid  from  funds  set  aside  for 
the  fuU  «"»«""«**•*  for  an  member  or  any 
staff  member  shaU  be  paid  only  upon  the 
l»ior  authorisatiao  of  the  chairman.  Travel 
may  be  authorised  by  the  chairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  member  in  conneo- 
tlco  with  the  attendance  of  hearincs  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  and  meetings,  coo- 
fetenoes.  and  Investisatlons  which  involve 
activities  at  subjed  matter  under  the  gener- 
al Jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Before 
such  authorization  to  given  there  shaU  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman  in  witting  the 
foUowlng: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel: 

(2)  The  dates  during  whldi  travel  to  to  be 
made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event  for 
which  the  travd  to  bdng  made: 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  to  to  be  made: 

(4)  The  names  of  memben  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorisation. 

■UU  IT.— AWinoaAL  ouim  or  cbaihiar 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall: 
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vnOMm  to  other 

I  ol  the  eoauBlttee  ai 


.  a  bodiat  (or  the  eommtttee 

niefa  budcrt  to  the  eommlttee 

for  ito  appraval:  aad 

(S>  aothortH  and  laaue  ■whpoon—  aa  pro- 
vMad  in  Hoiiae  Bale  XL  XmMl).  in  the  ood- 
duet  of  any  JnTaarigaUnn  or  activity  or 
aertaa  ot  iiiritlgatlnm  or  actlvtUaa  within 
the  jorMlettan  o<  the  eoniBittee. 

BOIS  18.— AHBOMBR  OT  WOUB 

Theae  nilea  BMjr  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  a  anjority  vote  of  the  eoaamit- 
tee.  if  at  lew*  two  legialatt**  dayi'  written 
Botlee  of  the  propoead  chance  haa  been  pfo- 
vUad  ««efa  member  of  the  eonmltt 
to  the  meetlnc  date  on  which  aucfa 
an  to  be  diaeiimed  aad  voted  upon.* 


UAVZ  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  oonaent.  leave  of  ab- 
aenee  vaa  granted  UK 

Mr.  Taxbs  (at  the  re<iueat  of  Mr. 
WBioHT).  for  today,  on  account  of  lU- 


SFECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlarion 
to  addreai  the  House.  foUowlnr  the 
VllBlatlwfi  program  and  any  special 
ofders  heretof (»e  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  IdSHXfoOT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materlaL) 

Mr.  LoxT.  for  M  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mabthi  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  M^OLLnM.  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  KouB.  for  60  minutes.  April  3. 

Mr.  Mc&msT.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Bk>wii  of  Colorado,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  OmoBiCH,  fw  00  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OxmomxB,  for  60  minutes,  ^rll 
S. 

Mr.  Wauok.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coats,  for  60  minutes.  AprU  17. 

Mrs.  RonnoMA.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Boxn)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.   BB  xn  GAas*.   for   5   minutes. 
today. 
'    Mr.  UsAix,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Joms,  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annnmo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boman.  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Makidib,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rat.  for  30  minutes.  April  3. 

Mr.  nuMK.  for  60  minutes.  April  16. 

Mr.  PicKUt.  for  60  minutes.  May  7. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Membos  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LraRTrooT)  and  to  include 
SKtraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Cuiraia  in  two  instances. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr.  ComrxB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HumBL 

Mr.  SBmsmmnnB. 

Mr.  KiMinnss  In  two  instances, 

Mr.  Rum  in  four  instances. 

Mr.JBrvoaaa. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Livwusroii  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OiLMAK  In  three  Instanres 

Mr.  BOBHUBT. 

Mr.  CoBiB  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  WmrBHUBST. 
Mr.  SiBABO. 

Mr.  MOOBHBAO. 

Mr.  BnjBAKis. 
Mr.MooBB. 

Mr.SCHAgBB. 

Mfr.  lilOHTVOOT. 

Mr.  Taukk. 

Mr.  BULBT. 

Mr.  Dbbibb  of  California. 

Mr.  HoBiOR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qiMSt  of  Mrs.  Boxbb)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Whbat. 

Mr.  Bolabb. 

Mr.  Mabtob. 

Mr.MAXtou. 

Mr.  HucKAST. 

Mr.  Hahxltob  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tbaticabt. 

Mr.  Lblabs. 

Mr.  Guabxbi. 

Mr.  ACKBBMAB. 

Mr.  AmaoATB. 

Mr.  FkABK. 

Mr.  Gabcia. 

Mr.  Pram  of  Mkhigan. 

Mr.  I^viBB  of  California. 

Mr.  Rabobl  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOBTOOMBBT. 

Mr.  T«mAB  of  Plorida. 

Mr.  DowBBT  of  New  York  in  two  in- 


Mr.MlBBTA. 

Mr.  OOBTBBS. 


Mr.  Bdoab. 

Mr.lbOTH  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Wazmab. 

Mr.  R<wiBSOB. 
Mr.  SuHUMka. 

Mrs.  SCHBOBMB. 

Mr.  FkioHAB  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.BozBB. 

Mr.  Skbltob. 

Mr.  MOAXLBT. 

Mr.KOLTBB. 

Mr.  Labtos. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS. 

Mr.  Wolpb. 

Mr.  RoDiBO. 

Mr.  Hbttbl  of  HawaiL 

Mr.  Wtsbb. 

Mr.  Stabk. 

Mr.  Pbasb. 

Mr.  TOBBXCBLLI. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SncoBSXi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  0  o'doek  and  31  minutes 
pjB.).  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 
mtwrow.  Wednesday,  Aprfl  3, 196S.  at  3 
pjn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  ftom 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

944.  A  letter  from  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary 
of  Defenae  for  toteniational  Seeurtty 
Policy,  tranamittinc  a  report  oo  the  fundinc 
of  technology  tranaf er  control  poUey  for  the 
flacal  year  1M4.  purtoant  to  10  U.&C. 
lIMh)  (M  Stat.  TW):  to  the  Committee  on 

MS.  A  letter  from  the  ExecuUve  Director. 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  traiMmlttiiw  the  1M»  CIvO 
Air  Patrol  report  to  Ooagrem.  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  July  1.  It46.  diapter  in.  aection 
7;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Anned  Serrtcea. 

M6.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Pedenl 
Trade  CommiaBion.  tnuMnilttlnc  the  aev- 
enth  annual  report  to  Consrem  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pair  Debt  CoUaetlon 
Practloea  Act.  pumiant  to  Puldie  Law  90- 
331.  aection  815(a)  (Ol  Stat.  8«S>:  to  the 
Committee  on  BanUnc.  Pinanoe  and  Urban 
Afteirr 

947.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Retirement  Board,  tranamlt- 
ttais  oommenta  on  the  enrolled  actuary'! 
report  on  the  disability  retirement  iste  for 
poUoe  otnoeri  and  firemen,  pursuant  to 
Public  Lsw  96-123.  aecUon  14S(bXt)  (97 
Stat.  737):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Railroad 
Retirement 'Board,  tranaaittlnt  a  draft  of 
t»opoaed  legialation  to  eliminate  the  De- 
cember 1065  rail  industry  pension  coet-of- 
llvlns  adjustment  and  to  ensure  that  future 
indexed  rail  coat-of-livinc  adjustments  are 
consistently  applied  to  all  indtiitry  pensions, 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tranamltUng  a  draft  of  propoeed  leg- 
islation to  abolish  the  U&  Trmvel  and  Tour- 
ism AdminlaUBtlon.  to  repeal  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961.  as  amendwi;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, tranmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legialation  to  amend  the  Pederal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Acthig  Aaristsnt 
Secretary  of  State  (or  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  Prcai- 
dential  Determination  85-9,  determining 
that  it  is  important  to  n.S.  security  inter- 
ests to  use  PAA  fundi  under  the  ipecial  au- 
thority of  aection  014  of  the  act.  pursuant  to 
33  nJB.C.  3804<aKl):  to  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  A((alrs. 

953.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  copies  of 
intemationsl  agreements  transmitted  to 
Congreas  after  the  deadline  (or  their  sub- 
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tiea  under  the  ] 
pursuant  to  51 
teeon< 

955.  A  letter 
and  Pederal 
Council, 
tlshns  Hills  I 
snt  to  PuUic  Lai 


mtasion.  with  ressbos.  purausnt  to  1  UAC. 
llSMb):  to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Af- 
fslrs. 

958.  A  letter  ftwa  the  Acting  Asrfstsnt 
Secretsry  of  Stste  for  Legislattvs'snd  Inter- 
govemmentsl  AffMn.  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  origlnsl  retort  of  poUtlesl  ooatribu- 
ttons  for  Robert  Dean  BIsckwdl,  of  Msiy- 
Und.  for  the  rank  of  Amtassndor.  parauant 
to  Public  Law  964M5.  seetloo  804(bXi):  to 
the  Coounittee  on  Porelgn  Atfsta. 

954.  A  letter  frobi  the  Hesd.  tafotmsttoo 
Sectlaa.  Oopyrighl  Office.  Utarsiy  of  Oon- 
sn  evsluatlon  of  sctlvl- 
1  of  InfMnstion  Act. 
S53(d):  to  the  Conunit- 
^Operatloas. 

the  State  Cochalrman 

Jaska  Umd  Use 

a  study  of  the  Ksnr 

Mine  sress.  poisu- 

j  90-487.  sectloBaOKb):  to 

the  Committee  ott  Interior  snd  IBsulsr  Af - 
fsirs. 

950.  A  letter  frofn  the  Chief  hnmlgrstlon 
Judge.  Executive  Office  for 
Review.  DepsHia^nt  of  Justice, 
ting  reports  of  sa^pwion  of  depertsthm  of 
oertsin  shsM  of  g*Dd  disiaeter  sod  with  re- 
quired rtsldeney  iwben 
hsrdship  undsr  sdctloo  344(a), 
snd  Nstloosllty 
tlon  li4(c)  (66 
the  Conuiittse 

957.  A  letter 
portation, 
legiSlstlon  to 
chsnt  Msitae 
onMerehsnt 

958.  Alettcr 
poitatlon. 
legWstton  to 
C:ode:  to  the 
snd 

959.  A  letter 


puisusnt  to  Df  A. 

314,  76  Stat.  lUIY.  to 

Judldsiy. 
the  Oecretsry  of  Tttms- 
s  draft  of  proposed 

title  zn  of  the  Her- 
1080;  to  the  Cwnmittf* 

sndPlihefies. 
the  Secretary  of  Tlans- 
a  draft  of  iBOpoaed 

title  38,  United  States 

Ittee  on  Publle  WStks 

1  the  Adminlatiator,  Vet- 

trannaittlag  a  <haft 

to  amend  title  88, 

,  to  extend  the  authority 

to  oooduet 

to  the  Com- 

Affsirs. 

1  the  Secretary  of  Health 

transBBltttng  a  rqiort 

,  study  conducted  by  the 

AdBiinlatratfcm  with 

I  boapitsl  wsge  taidex, 

%&C.  1895WW  nt.:  to  the 


of 

United 

of  the  Veteran 

certain  health 

mlttee  on  V< 

900.  A  letter 
and  Human 
of  the  results 
HeslthCare 
respect  to  the 
pursusnt  to  4 
Committee  on  Wi , 

961.  A  letter  frdm  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legblative  Affairi  Agency  for  International 
Development,  traiimltting  the  report  which 
indudea  allocatloM  of  the  fundi  appropri- 
ated aeparatdy  inder  functional  devekip- 
ment  BTTfr*'"— '  ffr  new  nutrltloa  activities, 
new  heslth  scthrliles,  snd  for  the  child  sur- 
vival fund,  for  whkh  allocstlon  dstislnni 
had  not  yet  bbenj  msde  at  the  ttane  of  the 
original  report,  pursuant  to  33  Uj8.C. 
3418(a);  jointly,  t^  the  Oocomltteea  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  "^ 

903.  A  letter  ^om  the  Chalman  and 
PresldQtt,  Oorgaii  Memorial  IBstttute  of 
Tropicsl  snd  P^eveotloa  Medldne  Inc., 
transmitting  a  rifeort  on  the  operation  of 
the  Gorgas  Memdrial  Laboratory,  indudtaig 
the  unaudited  fhamdal  ■Utesaspta.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  80.  1964.  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  May  7, 1988.  chapter  505, 
■ectkm  8  (93  StBtl991):  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mitteea  on  Porel^  A((airs  snd  Energy  snd 
CoBunerce. 

90S.  A  letter  (fom  the  Acting 
Secretary  o(  Stati  for  LegWatlvc  and  Inter- 
governmental   Affairs,    tranmitting    the 


annual  report  of  the  status  of  the  exerciae 
of  UjB.  rights  snd  rtsponaibllittcs  under  the 
Panasaa  Osnal  Iteaty  of  1977.  pumiant  to 
S3  UACL  8671;  jointly,  to  the  CSommlttees 
OP  MSrehant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Porelgn 
Affairs,  the  Judldsry.  snd  Post  Office  end 
CivflServioe. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  r^wrts 
of  ooounitteeo  were  delivered  to  the 
Cleik  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
.  Mr.  WHEAT:  Conmiittee  on  Rules.  House 
ReiMlatlan  119.  Rcscdution  providing  (or  the 
ftrmMm**^  of  HJt.  1714.  s  bill  to  author- 
ise sppropristkni  to  the  Nstionsl  Aeronau- 
tlcB  and  Space  Administration  for  reaeardi 
and  diiviilopsMnr.'  space  flight,  control  and 
date  mmmimimt*"*'  construction  of  (acui- 
ties: snd  nsfisrrh  sml  iHOgram  manage- 
naent,  and  for  other  purpoaes  (Rept.  No.  99- 
88).  BefSired  to  the  House  Cslendar. 

Mr.  BOSnOfKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  snd  Meom.  Hit.  1809  s  MU  to  repesl 
tbe  f'ffntwip''T*****'***  recordkeeping  re- 
qutrements  sdded  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1964,  snd  (or  other  purpoees  (R^it.  No.  99- 
84).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  o(  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stste  o(  the  Unkm. 

Mr.  R06XENK0W8KI:  (Committee  on 
Wsys  snd  Means.  House  concurrent  Resolu- 
tlon  107.  Concurrent  Reetdutions  to  exprem 
the  seifle  o(  the  Congreas  that  tbe  President 
take  aetloti  to  reduce  the  growing  U-S.  taia- 
.»^w,Mmm  trade  deddt  and  that  he  take 
aetloa  to  reapoose  to  un(alr  International 
trade  pcactlcea  o(  Japan.  (Rept  No.  99-85). 
Refened  to  the  House  (Calendar 

Mr.  R08TCMKOW8KI:  Oommittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  HJl.  1800  a  bill  to  phase 
out  the  Pederal  supplemental  compeniation 
program  (Rept.  No.  99-30).  Re(erT«d  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Whole  House  on  the 
Stste  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  ««ii.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   POUT?    ((or   himseU.   Mr. 

Cons.  Mr.  Pish,  Bir.  OucsauM.  Mr. 

JtovoBBS.  Mr.  iMnca.  o(  Iowa.  Mr. 

I^vnn  o(  CslUomls.  Mr.  Mabxbt. 

lb.  McHooH.  Mr.  Mnxss  o(  OslUor- 

Bla,  Ms.  Snows,  snd  Mr.  Weiss): 

HJt.  1866.  A  Mil  to  limit  the  introduction 

o(  U&  Armed  Poroa  into  El  Sslvsdor  snd 

Nicaragua  (or  combat;  to  the  Committee  on 

Porelgn  Affairs.    

By  Mr.  RQBTXNKOWSKI  (for  him- 
adt  Mr.  Ddbcah,  Mr.  Fobs  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Camfbsll,  Mr.  Pioox, 
Mr.  Rurasu  Mr.  Stub,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  JsBKim.  Mr.   OsrBAaoT,   Mr. 
Passs,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Abchxb.  Mr. 
Vahbsb  Jaot,  Mr.  Citun.  Mr.  Psxii- 
OL.  Mr.  OasDisoR.  Mr.  Moosx.  Mr. 
Taoius  of  California.  Mr.  Daus.  snd 
Mr.Knsas): 
HJl.  1866.  A  Mil  to  phsse  out  the  Pederal 
aupptamental  oompenastion  program;  to  the 
Cosamlttee  on  Ways  snd  M^ans. 

By  Mr.  WIKTU: 
,    HJL  1867.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommuniditions 


and  Information  Administration  for 
yean  1980  and  1987,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  snd  (com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   M(X)RE  (for   hhnself,   Mr. 

Wazmah.  Mr.  SxABX,  Mr.  Gbamsob, 

Mr.  Rabobu  Mr.  Psffbi,  Mr.  Osr- 

HASBX,  Mr.  Wrssa,  Mr.  Mabuab,  Mr. 

MeOsAXB.  Mr.  Dads,  Mr.  Dowhbt  of 

New  York,  Ma.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  CorrsBS,  Mr.  Bn.fSAKis.   Mr. 

Mbazbk.  snd  Mr.  Miuss  of  CalKor- 

nis): 
HJt.  1868.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  protect  benefidaries  under  the 
health  care  programs  o(  thst  act  (ram  unfit 
health  care  practitioners,  snd  otherwise  to 
improve  the  sntldaud  provisioos  o(  that 
act;  J<rintly,  to  the  Osnmittees  on  Waya  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  ((or  him- 

sdf ,  Mr.  DOBCAH,  Mr.  Amibobt,  Mr. 

Daub,  Mr.  Rosmb,  Mr.  Picklb,  Mr. 

Stabb,  Mr.  Jobbb  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 

Jacobs.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennesaee.  Mr. 

Pbasb.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  PUrro,  Mr. 

DOBGAH  of  North  Dakota.  Mrs.  Kbb- 

■BLLT,  Mr.  COTBS,  Mr.  FRBBZB,  Mr. 

GBABiani,     Mr.     CAMn&L.     Mr. 

McGbaih.  snd  Mr.  Oasae): 

HJl.  1869.  A  MU  to  repesl  the  contempo- 

rsneous  recordkeeping  requirements  sdded 

by  the  Tsx  Reform  Act  of  1964,  snd  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  (Xiaunittee  on  Waya 


By  Mr.  WYUE  (by  request): 
HJl.  1870.  A  MU  to  smend  snd  extend  eer- 
tsln  Pederal- laws  relating  to  housing,  oaas- 
Bunlty  and  neighbortiood  development,  and 
related  programs,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Oxnmittee  on  WMwMtiy  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  187L  A  MU  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1988  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  BsnUng,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Af fSirs. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
DicxiBS<»)  (by  request): 
HJl.  1873.  A  MU  to  suthorixe  appropria- 
tion for  flacal  year  1966  (or  the  Armed 
Forces  (or  iwoeurement,  (or  research,  devel- 
(vsnent,  test,  snd  evstasthm,  (or  operatkm 
and  maintenance,  aad  (Sr  w«»king  capital 
(unds,  to  preacrfbe  posonnd  strengths  (or 
audi  (iscsl  year  (or  the  Armed  Forces,  snd 
(or  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  8TRATTON  ((or  himseU  and 
Mn.  Hour)  (by  request): 
HJt.  1873.  A  MU  to  suthoriae  spproprla- 
tion  (or  the  Department  o(  B>ergy  (or  nsr 
tional  security  progrsms  (or  fiscal  year  1986 
and  fiscal  year  1987,  and  (or  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  1874.  A  MU  to  Authorise  the  Archi- 
tect o(  the  capital  to  accept  gifts  snd  be- 
quests of  peraonsl  property  snd  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Cspitol  BaildingB  art  col- 
lection: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  BOR8KI: 
HJl.  1875.  A  MU  to  movlde  for  greater 
balance  in  the  prop(»tion  of  military  ehap- 
lain  of  diff erait  faiths  ss  compared  to  the 
proportion  of  different  faiths  represented 
among  the  totsl  membership  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  B06C0  ((or  himaelf.  Mr. 
WSAVOt.  Mr.  AnCoiB.  Mr.  Cbaptib, 
Mr.  AMoaBSOii.  Mr.  Pabbtta,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mrs.  Boxxs.  Mrs.  Bobtob  of 
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CaUfomte.  Mr.  liiun  of  OiUfomto. 

Mr.  RoHBT  P.  SMmi.  Mr.  Ltms  of 

CUttamta,  and  Mr.  MAxnm): 

BJt  1IT«.  A  bOl  retetlnc  to  the  eoinerva- 

tioo  and  manageiBent  of  the  VA  flahertes; 

to  the  Oommlttae  oo  Merefaant  Marine  and 

FlaberteB.  

By   Mrs.   BOZKR   (for   benelf.   Mr. 
CBAmuB.    Mr.    Dowmnr    of    New 
Torfc.  Mr.  Moaaiaow  of  CaonecUcut. 
Mr.  McKimsT.  Mr.  jAOoaa.  and  Mr. 
AaamMMMY. 
HJt  Uen.  A  bUl  entitled,  the  "Humane 
Produeta  TeiUnf  Act  of  IMS":  to  the  Com- 
mittee OD  Knergy  and  Commerce. 
ByMr.  OQNTB: 
HJL  Itra.  A  bOl  to  eatabUah  a  nationwide 
lottery  to  aaM  In  financing  the  Medteare 
Program  and  In  reducing  the  Pederal  defl- 
dt:  Jotntly.  to  the  Committeei  on  Ways  and 
Mean,  the  Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and 
CMl  Serrlee. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
HJt.  1879.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  fuU  and 
pranpt   diadoaure   of   rafl   traoaportatlon 
contractK  to  the  Committee  on  Biergy  and 

HJi.  laao.  A  biU  to  modify  the  reversion 
llmiuilnn  impner rl  on  Vbm  eonreyance  of 
property  to  the  Mmmtrail  County  Park 
rwiimhslim  MountraO  County.  ND.  and  for 
other  purpoms;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Tranvortatlon. 

By  Mr.  DOWNST  of  New  York  (for 
hlmaelf  aad  Mr.  Pbouo): 
HJL  IMI.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Cora- 
prehensive  Bivlnomental  Raspoaae.  Oom- 
peiMsMnn.  and  UaMUty  Act  of  IMO  wffl 
ag»ly  to  certain  petroieom  and  to  eatabilsh 
a  separate  aooount  in  the  Superfund  f«r 
leaking  underground  storage  tanks;  Jointly, 
to  the  CoouBittae  on  Biergy  and  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  and  Tianaportatlon. 
By  Mr.  BNOLISH: 
HJt.  lau.  A  bOI  to  amend  the  Preedom  of 
Infocnatkn  Act.  aad  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operattons. 
By  Mr.  PAUNTROT: 
HJi.  1881.  A  Wll  to  provide  tlmt  individ- 
uals who  live  in  the  Dtatilet  of  CohunMa 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  Vsderal  income 
tax  for  any  period  doftag  which  they  are 
without  representation  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Houae  of  PuprsBsntsrivfa:  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  Ways  and  linns. 

By  Mr.  FUPPO  Uor  himwlf .  Mr.  Jn- 
Kns.  Mr.  Cusnau.  Mr.  Powtia. 
Mr.    AWTBOWT.    Mr.    Matsoi.    Mrs. 
Kbobxt.    Mr.    Oowrar    of    New 
York.  Mr.  Joma  of  OUahoeaa.  Mr. 
RuNH,  Mr.  DnKSM.  Mr.  Picxlb. 
Mr.  McOasni.  and  Mr.  JuxmY. 
HJI.  1884.  A  bin  to  provide  rutas  for  com- 
puting the  amount  of  the  deductions  al- 
lowed to  rural  mail  carriers  for  use  of  their 
automobiles:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  PRANK     - 

BJL  188S.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Intcmal 

Revenue  Code  at  19B4  to  ezdhide  from  gross 

a  certain  portion  of  governmental 

I   on   services   not   covered 

under  the  Social  Security  system;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OSKAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HtibX 
HJt  1888.  A  bOl  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  appUcation  of 
special  forfMtuie  of  collateral  profits  of 
dime  to  persons  acquitted  only  by  reasons 
of  inaantty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  OOODUNO  aor  himself.  Mr. 
of   »*>>*.  t|p«    and   Mr.   Jv- 
Y, 


HJL  18ST.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  limited  ex- 
tension of  alternative  means  of  providing  as- 
inder  the  school  lunch 
to  provide  for  nations 
modlty  iMimasliig  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bducatlon  aad  I«bor. 

By  Mr.  ODARINI  (for  hlmsdf.  Mr. 

Warn.  Mr.  Witvn.  Mr.  Soumoii. 

Mr.    Bmrm    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

Mooar.  Mr.  Roano,  Mr.  Touucbxi. 

Mr.    Cooann.    Mr.    Wnia,    Mr. 

DWTB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Buaom. 

Mrs.  Romoott.  Mr.  Plum.  Mr.  Rn- 

ALSO,   Mr.   BacToai  of  Texas.  Mr. 

OuffB.  Mr.  Buoam.  Mr.  Cosrb.  Mr. 

Dnuma.  Mr.  Piaa.  Mr.  HvnL  of 

Hawaii,  and  Mrs.  aaaaaamY. 

HJI.  1888.  A  MU  to  dlroet  the  Secretary  of 

Tranaportatlaa  not  to  expend  or  obligate 

any  Pedsfal  funds  for  design  and  cooatnie- 

tlon  of  the  Westway  landfill  In  New  York 

City.   NY;   to   the   OamaBlttee   on   PubUc 

Works  and  TransifPTtstlflii 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  hlmsdf  and 
Mr.lAun): 
HJt  1888.  A  MU  to  asaeBM  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Devdopment  and  Asslstanne  Act  of 
19M  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1»«0  in 
order  to  enhance  the  effecttvenem  of  UjB. 
food  *— *-*'—^  piograms  for  developing 
countries,  and  for  other  purpoem;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Pordgn  Affairs  and  Ag-« 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  TutMK,  Mr.  Bmuw.  Mr. 

HJt  1880.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble waiver  in  the  compromlie  and  eoUeetion 
of  Pednal  daims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judidghr.  

HJt.  1881.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  located  near  Ocotillo.  CA;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affftira. 
By  Ms.  KAPTDR: 
HJL  188X  A  bOl  to  provide  for  the  analy- 
sis of  the  causes  of  V&.  trade  imbalance 
with  Japan  and  the  formulation  of  actions 
to  ledrem  that  imbalance;  to  the  Committee 
<»  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KDfDNBBS  (for  binMelf.  Mr. 
BoocBBi,  Mr.  Pru.  Mr.  jBnmn, 
Mrs.  Hou.  Mrs.  Brami,  Mr.  Ham- 

MacKat.  Mr.  DAaiimmM.  Mr.  Bn- 

■■Tx.  Mr.  CiAmLBi.  Mr.  Bummmm, 

Mr.  AuBT,  Mr.  Oaoana..and  Mr. 

MOCaiii): 
HJt  1888.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  snd  Safety  Standards  Act  and 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to  permit  euM^loyees. 
to  whom  such  acts  apply,  to  work  any  com- 
binatte  of  hours  in  a  40-hour  workwask;  to 
the  Coamilttee  on  Bdueatlon  and  labor. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for 

Saowi.  Mr.  BnnnTT.  Mr. 

Mr.  Buooi.  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Boaaai.  Mr.  BoarAiiAan.  Mr. 

CtMtao.  Mr.  DxoOuabbi.  Mr.  Dtm- 

AixT.  Mr.  BBWAxaa  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  PAinnaoT.  Mr.  Poas  of  Tennss- 

see.  Mr.  Kouat  Mr.  lauun.  Mr. 

MAHToa.  Mr.  MMrnaB.  Mr.  Mirca- 

ax.  Mr.  MiAsax.  Mr.  Owam.  Mr. 

Ran.  Mr.  Rosa.  Mr.  Siusaaaa.  Mr. 

Sum*.  Mr.  Towas.  Mr.  Wnss.  and 

Mr.  Youae  of  Alaska): 
HJt  1804.  A  bOl  to  establish  a  commission 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  problenia  of  youth 
suicide  in  the  United  Statn  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  guidance  in  developing  national 
policy,  and  to  wetahllsh  a  grant  program  for 
Statca,  p^MtVi'  subdivisions  of  Btstei.  "«* 


private  nonprofit  sgendm  for  programs  to 
prevent  suldde  among  children  and  youth: 
Jointly,  to'  the  Comadttan  on  Energy  and 
Coameroe  v}^  Bdueatlon  v^  Labor. 
By  Mr.  UPINSKI: 
HJt  1888.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  88.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  any  State  re- 
questing a  lower  PMeral  share  for  certain 
typm  of  hl^way  projects  be  provided  that 
lower  share;  to  the  Coaualttee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McCOIXUM  (for  himasU,  M^. 
CBAimBt.  Mr.  Ooona.  Mr.  Hnn. 
Mr.  LaAca  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Room.  Mrs. 
RomoMA.  Mr.  Woanar,  and  Mr. 
Wtui): 
HJt  1888.  A  bOl  to  authortn  tbs  Board  a 
Oovemors  of  the  Pederal  |lnerv«  System  to 
regulate  the  actlvltln  of  aovemment  secu- 
ritiM  dealers  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Hanking. 
Pinanee  and  Urban  Affairs. 
ByMr.  McDADB: 
HJt  1807.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  contempo- 
raneous rsoontteeplBg  requirement  aad  cer- 
tain other  recently  enacted  provWons  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1864;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana.. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJt  1888.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Laaataw  Act  of  1080,  aad  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Coaualttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMSRY  (by  request): 
HJt  1880.  A  MU  to  ansnd  ssctlon  4118  of 
Utle  88.  United  States  OOde,  to  modify  the 
treatment  of  wedal  pay  paid  to  certain 
phyaldans  and  dmttrts  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Cammlttee 
on  Veterans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOCMIHKAD: 
HJt  1880.  A  blU  to  aaiend  the  oevyrlght 
law.  title  17  of  the  United  Statn  Code,  to 
provide  for  protection  of  ornamental  de- 
signs of  useful  articles;  to  the  Cammlttee  on 
the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  NBUON  of  Utah: 
HJt  1801.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  study  re- 
garding the  radio  and  tclevMoa,  n  vrdl  u 
other  media,  advertising  and  prcmotlpn  of 
aloohoUc  beverages,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rnergy  aad  Oom- 


ByMs.OAKAR: 
HJt  1008.  A  biU  to  change  the  name  and 
adjust  the  pay  of  the  poUoe  force  of  the  li- 
brary of  Congrtn;  to  the  Committee  on 
Houn  AdmAlstratlan. 
By  Mr.  OBSR8TAR: 
HJt  1008.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  the  un 
and  distrtbutlon  of  funds  appropriated  in 
satlsf action  of  judgments  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  lake  Superior  Band  of  Chlppe- 
««  Indians  who  are  memben  of  the  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  Tribe  in  Dockets  numbered 
18-S  and  18-U  befof*  the  Indian  Claims 
Coaualsskm,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt  1004.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in 
ntisfsftlon  of  judgment  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  who  are  members  of  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  In  Docket  nuaibered  18-S 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior snd  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Biviu,  Mr.  Pupro.  Mr.  Dnxmn. 
Mr.  MnvBT.  Mr.  Coams.  Mr. 
Mncam,  Mr.  Rooas,  Mr.  Snaas. 
Mr.  MoMoasa,  Mr.  WkAvn.  Mr. 
Hatb.  Mr.  Roa.  Mr.  Wnx.  Mr. 
lUaan,  Mr.  Uasu.,  Mr.  Yooaa  of 


ma^i^ 
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the  letalaed  eaniiwa  of  W  aaA  subsidiary 

whldi  are  attributable  to  manwfartwring  op- 

\  la  runaway  plants  or  tax  havens,  to 


the 


.1^- 
Mr. 


MuBnu.Mr. 

andMr. 
HJt  1800.  A  bid  to  olfnt  the 

advantaas  which   forslgB  ooaL  . 

hir!^i«autt.iaottevtai.toi2^eavt-  such  laenn  shaU  be  und  to  reduce 

itxaaental.  beattS.  wtiten,  and  aalMy  rs-  pntolle  dsW  and  provide  aaslstanoe  to 

quirensBts  of  th*  kinds  Inpoaad  on  UjB.  acminlly  depressed  areas,  and  for  oUict 

miapraduoeia.  «id  for  other  nopsais:  nuiiiusn.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Jointly,  to  the  __ __„  .__„,. 

Insular  AffatnaaiWSys  aad  Maaaa.  ^Mr.UDAIX: 
^^^ItaLROOKBfA  (for  handt.  Mr.  HJt  1018.  A  biU  to  establish  prooedurm 
HATOMTtfrJmM^  Z^  for  rwlnr  of  tribal  constitutions  and  bytows 
Mr  aoaa£ia.  Hr  fflswnju  Mr.  ■•-  or  swsnitoisnts  thereto  pursuant  to  the  act 
■^^            t'of  CblUemla.  and  of  June  IS,  1084  (48  Stat  087):  to  the  Cam- 
Mr  PsaaHa):  mtttee  oo  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
mjL  laaik.  a  mm  to  »»»««»mi  the  Child  Nu-  By  Mr.  SMFIH  af  New  Jeney  (for 
trittta  Act  of  l8  to  Itottparthlpstlnn  in  htaaeif.  Mr.  RnAiM,  Mr.  Rornt. 

diiutai  iwiCT  to  ■■■■^■Sl.?*?'  !£:  ^S?*^- 

Statn  In  whtehSltoe  or  local  nm  taws  are  Jban  of  North  CsroMna.  Mf- Bot- 

not  coUeeted  on  bnrrtianw  of  food  gader  caaa.  Mr.  Bnanx.  Mr.  Cbaithx, 

sudi  VraimHK  to  STcomLttw  Mr.  KAvaomas.  Mr.  Oniua.  Mr. 

tkm  snd  labor.  omiAaaiaD,     Mr.     B"-«"a 

^iS^RUrb:  u»ww  of  Calif ornla.  Mr. 

HJt  lOOT  A  bfflto  amend  the  OoBtraDod  aaa.  and  Mr.  MoOaAxa): 

eSSLaS'jMtkVM^St  HJtl018.AbiUtoproyklefarastudyby 

for  <MHtM4Tf"g  criminal  aitaiprln  the  Secrstary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

mitmrnmnmrnirr^  drug  nffimiPf  of-  Icn  to  devdap  recommendations  for  oor- 

fnniiy    ^tIitTIt     to    the    risiiailtrsia    on  reethw  the  divarlttes  in  the  computation  of 

"    '^^^*    '^   rand  the  JOdletey.  Sodal  Security  benefits  (commonly  referred 

By  Mr  RUM>  (for  himsilf  Mr.  Sil-  to  m  the  notdi  problem)  vrtilch  were  caused 

jJ^aaTaSMIfr.  Sauranc  by  the  cuetment  (hi  1077)  of  the  preeent 

HJt  1008.  A  bm  to  radnoe  the  niirmntTig*  foranila  for  computing  primary  insursnoe 

of  tte  UA  MiteyMnM  amounts  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Securi- 

Unlted NattaniaSA Its afflUatod assDdn to  ty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

mM^an'of  OS.  nstlmah  snplayd  by  By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  bimsdf,  Mr. 

the  Untted  NattoSi  and  Its  affiliated  a«en-  Ribauo.  Mr.  Pfeun.  Mr.  Sioxb  of 

des:totheCi»attteeoDlHinlgnAtfaiia.  New  Jttsey.  Mr.  AcxBMAa.  Mr.  Ab- 

ByMr.nnlTOJNO:  ■•"»•  J!5j.^~*^  *?•  "■"^• 

HJt  1808.  A  bil  to  amead  the  bteraal  Mr.    BaxMAa.    Mr     ftAOOi.    Ite 

Revenue  Code  ofUM  to  redan  the  Vadeial  Bmnoa  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Cabx.  Mr. 

deOdt  and  eoeonaae  fud  oanaarvattai  by  Cusaaa.  Mr.  Ooarsaa.  Mr.  Dnums. 

Iminsdiw  the  to  on  gssoUne;  to  the  Com-  Mr.  IMWiaa.  Mr.  Dnaaastw.  Mr. 

mlttae  on  Waya  a4d  MeaiM.  DuacAa.  Mr.  Dwna  of  New  Jemy. 

Dj  Ml.  OiminilTnl  ffnr  tilmsilf  ani  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Draoa.  Mr.  Pazio. 

Mr.  Wn^k  Mr-  VknaAB.  Mr.  Piaa.  Mr.  Ftoaio, 

HJt  1010.  A  boTto  amend  the  Vsdarai  In-  Mr.  Oanaaaoai,  Mr.  Onjua.  Mr. 

,  and  RffiitnWrfi*"  Act  to  Sam  B.  Bau,  Jr.,  Mr.  HAwana.  Mr. 

nrffvtd*  ***^  iiiatiililM  that  am  nni  In  ng-*  Bbibl  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hoaxoa. 

udluiBl  lauiluiitiiii  ilii  iwt  nnifciwiir  Unman  Mr.  Josbs  of  North  Csndlna,  Mr. 

health:  to  the  CQ4ailttee  on  Agrlenltore.  KAanaan.  Mr.  Kouxa.  Mr.  Koar- 

By  Mr.  SLAp^rnt:  HAna.  Mr.  LAaroa.  Mr.  Liuaxruux. 

HJt  1011.  A  bil  to  amsBd  the  lalemal  Mr.  MidDtm,  Mr.  MCKnaAa.  Mr. 

Revenue  Code  of  $884  to  enhaan  the  equity  Mabbbt.  Mr.  MAvamiua.  Mr.  Mtas. 

for  90usnuBdsr|the  tax  laws  by  allowing  a  Ms.   Mncraaai.   Mr.    Mibbxa.   Ifr. 

aiouaallndtvtdualifetii«m8Btanoan*aRA]  Mncau,      Mr.      Moaslbt,      Mr. 

of  88.000.  aadtoimlntalB  the  islallve  vahw  MkAoa.  Mr.  Mubpbt.  Mr.  NBal.  Ms. 

of  IRA  rights  o^  time  by  ladailBg  the  Oabab.  Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  Roas,  Mrs. 

■Mmiw.111    tax-tne    annaal    eoolribatlan  Rookbha.   Mr.   Sr   OmiAni.   Mr. 

Umlt  to  mflatlair  to  the  Ocmmlttee  on  Soaaoaa.  Mr.  Scbombb.  Mr.  SaasBi- 

WaysandMaam-i  saaana.  Mr.  Sbaw.  Mr.  Sbblbt.  Mr. 

By  Mr.  8TBIHOIJC  (fbr  hiuHdf.  Mr.  BMiai  of  Porida.  Mr.  Souai.  Mr. 

Roantsa.  V^.  Krmm.  Mr.  lasxa  of  Smaaa.  Mr.  TnaairaiXT.  Mr.  Toaraa. 

Taxaa,  luTwamar.  My.  Boguaa.  Mr.  Tluzua.  Mr.  Vtano.  Mr.  Wna. 

aad  My.  Otna):  Mr.  Woanar.  Mr.  Ytxmom,  and  Mr. 

HJt  1018.  A  nmto  eatahUah  the  fana  and  Yooaa  of  Alaska): 

cropaaeaaebMaiaadpncramyWdaintem  HJt  1017.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 

to  provide  man  emriantequttaMa.  flexible.  Social  Security  Act  to  reston  and  protect 

and  aradletable  brogiam  fbr  fanaam;  to  the  baattt  levda  of  woiken  reaching  age  65 

~~  J-J-?-r?r"-J"ir?: — —  In  or  after  1068  (and  thdr  widows  and  wld- 


Agrlcultare. 
lofr 

to  provide  for  the  pay- 
I  Indtvlduals  providing  In- 
to the  airaak  aad  eoanrle- 
Ity  of  kflUBg  or  ! 

:  law  <    ~ 


theCbmaitttw 
ByMr. 

HJt  1018.  A 
ment  of  rewards 
f  ormatlan  ~ 
tion  of  pa 
ping  aPsderai 

to  the  Commltteelcp  the  J^idlelaiy. 
By  Mr.  TRMICANT: 

HJt  1014.  A  bfil  to 
corporattoos  froat  estaMishing  f ordfn 
uf  acturing  subsl^iarin  In  order  to  avoid 
Pederal  taxn  by 'induding  In  gran  Income 
of  U  A  shareholdars  in  fordgn  eorporatlons 


I)  bgr  t"—*'****"y  the  "notch"  between 
lards  and  the  correspofidlng  benefit 
levalB  of  penons  iriio  rsached  age  65  bef on 
1861:  to  the  Ooagmlttm  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.ANDIRBON: 
HJt  1018.  A  bm  to  smend  tttle  S8.  United 
Stataa  Code,  to  provkle  a  servln  pcnslan  of 
8180  per  month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  a  penalen  of  8100  per  month  for  certain 
survMag  tcoomt  of  such  veterans;  to  the 
OaaualttM  oo  Veterans'  Afteirs. . 

By   Mr.   UDALL   <tor   bimsdf.    Mr. 
MoCAn.  and  Ifr.  RicBAXMoa): 


HJt  1010.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  fiseal 
aecountaMUty  in  the  allnrstlnn  and  expend- 
iture of  fundi  appropriated  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  snd  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  CoBunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af - 

teiTL 

By   Mr.   UDALL   (for.    himself.   Mr. 

MoCaib.  Mr.  RiCHAxnoa,  and  Mr. 

Bams): 

HJt   1080.  A  UU  to  establish  Federal 

standards  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 

of  gaming  actlvltln  on  Indian  reservations 

and  lands  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 

CoBunlttw  oo  Interior  snd  and  Insular  Af  * 

fairs. 

By  Mr.  VAUamNE 
HJt  1021.  A  bm  to  anthotte  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  grants  to  Statn  lor  the 
purpon  of  *— ******g  local  governments  to 
purdian  buUetprotrf  vests  f or  un  by  polln 
officers;  to  the  Oommlttw  oo  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  PRANK: 
HJt  103L  A  bm  to  amend  the  imployM 
RetlmMnt  Inceon  Security  Act  of  1074  to 
fadlltate  recovery,  in  dvO  aetioas  brought 
by  participants  and  benefldarin  under  em- 
Irioyn  benefit  pisns.  of  benefits  wrangfuUy 
denied  them  under  sudi  plans,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  recovery  by  such  participants  and 
benefldarin  of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fn 
snd  cosU  of  the  action  in  aU  casn  in  which 
such  denials  a»  aibltnry  or  caprldous;  to 
the  Commlttn  ooMucattoo  and  labor. 
By  Mr.  LUNDINB: 
HJt  1088.  A  bm  to  modemin  the  ddlvery 
of  W"*"^-'  sei  vices:  to  the  Conunlttee  oo 
wawMwy  ptauum  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MdUNMEY: 
HJt  1024.  A  bm  to  protect  the  rIghU  of 
individuals  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statn  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted Invaskm  of  thdr  privacy  by  prohibit- 
ing the  un  of  polygraph  equipoient  for  cer- 
tain purpoees;  to  the  Committer  on  Educa- 
tion and  labor. 

By.  Mr.  MINETA: 
HJt  1025.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Congrn- 
alooal  Budget  Act  of  1074  to  provide  more 
equitable  treatment  of  dedicated  user  taxes; 
to  the  Conantttm  oo  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
HJt  1028.  A  UU  to  Improve  the  Trade  Ad- 
JiHtmcot  ^i"'^""^  Program;  to  the  Cota- 
mittm  oo  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
HJt  1827.  A  bm  to  define  the  drcum- 
■Mancn  under  vrtileh  caootruettao  workeis 
may  deduct  travd  and-  transportatlan  ex- 
petvn  In  computing  thdr  taxable  ineonin 
for  purposn  of  the  Federal  taoome  tax:  to 
the  Commlttn  oo  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
HJt  1028.  A  bm  to  ertablish  n  sn  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  a  De- 
partment of  Ibtcrnatlooal  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, to  estahUah  the  Nattonal  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric     Admlnlstratkm     and     the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  n  independent  agen- 
dea.  and  for  other  purpoees:  jotaitly.  to  the 
Oommltten    on   Government    Operatlans. 
Energy  and  Conimf-ree.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Post  Of  fin 
and  Clva  Servloe.  Sdenn  and  Technology, 
and  Ways  snd  Means. 

HJt  1020.  A  bffl  regarding  the  omvening 
of  a  Whtte  BCoun  Conf  erenn  on  Internar 
tiiif^  Trade:  Jobitly  to  the  Conunitten  on 
Ways  and  Meaiw  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FRANK: 
HJ.  Res.  22S.  Joint  reeolutton  deslgnsting 
September  1085  n  "Pedteuloals  Prevention 
Month'n  to  the  Coounlttn  on.  Post  Offin 
and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  8TRATTON: 
KJ.  Km.  ac  Jotat  rHOlaUaB  uithorliinc 
the  PrciMnt  to  ilwlfiiitr  the  SMh  day  In 
Mtojr  of  each  yoar  m  "John  Wtnenid  Ken- 
nedy Itanartal  Oay^.  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
FVit  Offloe  end  am  aervloe. 

By  Mr.  VXNTO  (for  hime^.  Mr. 
Ttuam.  Mrs.  Ooum.  Mr.  MooBieow 
or  Oonnectltiit.  Mra.  Bonoa  of  C«U- 
fotnta.  Mr.  Touocbxi.  Mr.  Hatv. 
Mr.  Wma.  Mr.  Miub  of  CMUor- 
t^  Mr.  Bonon  of  MIrtilgMfi.  Mr. 
Mmrar.  Mr.  DnuixT,  Mr. 
Mr.  TOWM.  Mr.  Bblbi- 
M^.  OoHUUi.  Mr.  Sam.  Mr. 
Matcui,  Mb.  KAnum.  Mr.  Owim. 
Mr.  Wnts.  Mr.  Rosmj.  Mr.  Pmrr. 
Mr.  Bvam  o(  nunoii.  Mr.  Savmb. 
Mr.  Btabx.  Mr.  Rabau.  Mr.  SHmi 
of  FlorMft.  Mr.  Basm.  Mr.  Lanu>  of 
nortdA.  Mr.  Amaho.  Mr. 
Mr.  CUnoa.  Mr.  Bbmam.  Mr. 

DwTiB  of  New  J^ney.  Mr. 
Mr.  Ramb.  Mr.  Qbat  of 


mtaMii.  and  Mr.  Vtouo): 
Hjr.  Ree.  am.  Joint  rcaolutlaa  enUUed: 
The    newirtniw    BuhtMiwe    "Rlcfat    To 
Know"  RMohitloa:  to  the  OoauBlttee  on 
EdueottoB  end  I^hor. 
By  Mr.  JAOOB& 
ELJ.  Ra&  SM.  JMnt  reMthition  to  dflgnatie 
April  of  each  year  as  "Natiooal  Parliamen- 
tary Iaw  Mtrnth":  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Carfl  Senriee. 

By  Mr.  DnfOCLL  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mr.    BaoTHiu,    Mr. 

of  Mlrhlian.  Mr.  ScHunn. 

Mr.  Hbibl  of  MlrhHan.  Mr.  BanT, 

Mr.    Amnnmo.    Mr.    Fumoo,    Mr. 

Woari.  Mr.  Laxxa.  Mr.  Tsazlb.  Mr. 

Csaa.  Mr.  Kilbb.  Mr.  Mmmu.  Mr. 

Saraui.  Mr.  Lmaai.  Mr.  I«na  of 

Mlrtilgan.  Mr.  Btnnoa  of  Mlrhi«an. 

Mr.    Mahhab.    Mr.    Oovnaa.    Mr. 

Honm.  Mr.  Srasp.  Mr.  Gaocxarr, 

Mr.   PDBaau.   Mr.   Tsaticair.   Mr. 

Bbtavt.  Mr.  WALaaai.  Mr.  Roaa.  Ms. 

KAiTva.  Mr.  Bouar  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Si- 

■oasKi.  Mr.  Oaaarris,  Mr.  Richabd- 

aoa.  Mr.  Nowax.  Mr.  Coma.  Mr. 

OooeHua.  Mr.  fkmn  ■■!.  Mr.  Tooira 

of  Missouri.  Mr.  Knnmaa.  and  Mr. 

BvAaa  of  nUiiois): 

H.  Oon.  Res.  lOt.  Ooncurrent  resolution  to 

ezprem  the  sense  of  the  Coocreas  that  the 

President  respond  to  thoss  trade  praetloes 

of  Japan  that  are  advendy  affe^lnc  the 

interstate  esauBsrDe  of  the  United  States: 

Jointly,  to  the  Ooaamittees  on  Ways  and 

Meana  sad  BBetiy  and  Oommerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTBfKOWaKI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DoacAJi.  Mr.  Picklb.  Mr. 
RABasL  Mr.  Szabb.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Jbbkibs.  Mr.  OaraAaBT.  Mr.  Guab- 
on.   Mr.   Ruaao.   Mr.    Vtum.   Mr. 
Maxsoi.  Mr.  Abtbobt.  Mr.  Vloto. 
Mr.  DoaoAB  of  North  Dakota.  Mrs. 
KnanuT.  Mr.  Cotbb.  Mr.  Mooaa. 
Ur.  CAwaBL.  and  Mr.  meOmmy. 
H.  Coo.  Res^  107.  Ooncurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Coogress  that  the 
PrasidSDl  take  actlaa  to  rsduce  the  crowlnc 
D.&  BMRhandlBe  trade  deficit  and  that  he 
take  aetlon  to  iwpuud  to  unfair  internation- 
al trade  ptaetleea  of  Japan;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KC8TMATKR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  lOt.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
theseoM  of  the  Congress  duU  the 
to  unfair  trade  practices 
of  Jkpan:  to  the  Ocounittee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 

Con.  Res.  IW.  Coneuirent  resolution 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  1- 


percent  fee  charged  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
BilnlstratloB  to  feCetans  ohtatning  a  hone 
loan  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Aikninis- 
tiatkn  should  not  be  inereaaed:  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  80LARZ  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Htsb,  Mr.  LaAca  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Laoo- 
iiAaanm.  Mr.  Labtos,  and  Mr.  Toaai- 
caiu): 
H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  naolutlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Oongrsss  that 
the  authorities  on  Ttfwan  should  continue 
to  cooperate  fuDy  in  the  eaae  of  Henry  liu 
and  that  an  extradltloo  agreement  should 
be  conrtuded  biitaimu  the  American  Inatl- 
tute  in  Taiwan  and  Uie  Ooordlnatlan  Ooun- 
dl  for  North  AoMrtean  Affairs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptadgn  Attalrs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  aor  himaeU  and 
Mr.MABUBas): 
H.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  tor  arraptanre  of  a  statue  of  Jean- 
nette  Rankin  preaented  by  the  State  of 
Montana  for  placement  in  National  Statu- 
ary Han.  and  for  other  purpoaer,  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABT  (for  hlBMelf  and 
Mr.UBAU): 
H.  Con.  Raa.  IIX  Concurrent  resolution 
expresring  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  Statea  should  enter  into  a  Joint 
high-level  sdentiflc  study  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  determine  the  long-term  rlimarir 
and  environmental  effects  of  a  nudear  ex- 
change; Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Foreign  Affairs, 
Armed  Services,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
AflUrs. 

ByMr.LOTT: 
H.  Raa.  lao.  Resolution  to  amand  House 
rules  to  provide  for  the  complete  iinwlit^. 
snd  uncensored  broadcast  coverage  of 
House  floor  prorewWngi;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.MICHBL: 
H.  RasL  lU.  Resolution  to  seat  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre;  considered  and  referred  to  the 

By  Mr.  ICORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oaumaav. 

H.  Roa.  133.  Reeolution  f¥pr>aslng  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  op- 
posltloH  to  the  propoetd  railroad  retiranent 
system  benefit  cuts  proposed  by  the  admtn- 
Istration's  budget;  to  the  C^ommittee  on 
S&nvy  And  Ccwmncfoc 
By  Mr.  DTMALLT. 

H.  Res.  133.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  encourage  Papua  New 
Oulnea  and  Indonesia  to  reoolve  their  politi- 
cal and  economic  differences  and  to  adhere 
to  poUdes  of  peaceful  coexiatence;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHUR8T. 

H.  Res.  134.  Resolution  to  estaUish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Reeouroea;  to 
the  Committee  on  RiUes. 


Cm,tfws.  Mr.  Bbbmab,  Mr. 
of  North  Dakota,  and 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clBuse  4  of  rule  XXn. 
•1.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Stata  of  North 
Dakota,  relative  to  Amtrali;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Coaunerce. 


HJt  4:  Mrs. 
FkABK.  Mr. 

Mr.OoTBB. 

H.R.  It:  Mr.  Kabjobski. 

HJL  31:  Mr.  Moaaianw  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Bpsxamabik  and  Mr.  WkOAT. 

HJt  3T:  Mta.  Boooa  and  Mr.  Tomswrtk. 

RJt  40:  Mr.  Mmnr  and  Mr.  Oumu. 

RJt  43:  Mr.  DraoB  and  Mr.  RtCBABaaoB. 

HJC  44:  Mr.  I^vnm  of  CaUf ornia,  Mr.  A»- 
BABBO,  Mr.  SvBKS.  Mr.  Wtansr.  and  Mr. 

TBAFIGABT. 

HJt  «1:  Ms.  Karv^ 

HJt  as:  Mr.  HmnB  snd  Mr.  HuoBBS. 

OR.  06:  Mr.  Taluw.  Mr.  Howabb,  Mr. 
MoBBiaoB  of  Washington.  Mr.  ABSsaaoB, 
Mr.  WkRXAXB.  Mr.  Aaaagwa.  Mr.  NKal, 
andMr.RoaB. 

HJt  87:  Mr.  Tauow.  Mr.  Howabb^  Mr. 
MoBBisoB  of  Washington.  Mr.  Abbhuob, 
Mr.  wanxAKB.  Mr.  AmaBws.  Mr.  NBal, 
and  Mr.  Roaa. 

HJL  110:  Mr.  BooLBBX. 

HJL  147:  Mr.  Hoaxoa.  Mr.  Ldwbt  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Maxsui.  and  Mr.  Owias. 

HJL  148:  Mr.  TkAZUB. 

HJt.  148:  Mr.  Babbbs. 

HJL  338:  Mr.  AcanaiAa. 

HJL  380:  Mr.  BawABaa  of  OklahonuL 

HJL  383:  Mr.  Oumu. 

HJL  388:  Mr.  CBAFfmi. 

HJL  380:  Mr.  CaAVVU. 

HJL  383:  Mr.  CaAiVBX. 

HJL  388:  Mr.  COaxB. 

HJL  387:  Mr.  Bbbbu.  Un.  Bmooa  of 
Calif oraia.  Mr.  Wtaaa,  and  Mr.  McHuaa. 

HJL  383:  M^.  as  Looo.  Mr.  Roaa,  Mr. 
Towaa,  Mr.  Maxsui.  Mr.  Pasar,  Mr. 
DowBBT  of  New'Tork.  Mr.  Foam.  Mr. 
BoBioB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fobs  of  iswitg»«. 
Mr.  MBAsaK.  Mr.  Ramb,  Mr.  Howabb.  Mr. 
FAno,  Mr.  AanABBO.  Mr.  MABxnos,  Mr.  Lua- 
onn,  Mr.  FAoaiBOT,  Mr.  Ftaax.  Mr.  Baowa 
of  California,  Mr.  RtcaAaaaoa,  Mr.  Ooa- 
KATToa,  Mrs.  KnnnxT,  Mr. 
r.  Mr.  Owaas.  Mr.  Wbavb.  and  BCs. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  (dauae  4  of  rule  ZXn.  soon- 
son  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


HJL  438:  Mr.  FBabk,  Mr. 

KiBBBBM,  and  Mr.  Si  laiasi 

HJL  441:  Mr.  FaABS.  Mr. 
KnnaBBa,  and  Mr.  axAaaaaa. 

HJL  443:  Mr.  Asbabbo,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Baowa  of  OaUf omia. 

HJL  478:  Mr.  BsiUBaoa.  Mrs.  Btbob.  Mr. 
Dicas,  Mr.  Houa.  Mr.  Klbtiba.  Mr. 
McCaib,  Mr.  Rabob.,  and  Mr.  Stbab. 

HJL  480:  Mr.  Sabo. 

HJL  813:  Mr.  SBonBuaa. 

HJL  817:  Mr.  Babbbs. 

HJL  831:  Mr.  Bu|aoa  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Baxbmab.  Mr.  PoaaBi.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  FanaAB.  Mr.  Scbubtxb,  Mr. 
Cabb.  snd  Mr.  Goabibi. 

HJL  580:  Mr.  FUmuo,  Mr.  Dizoa.  Mr. 
WBrxbt.  Mr.  WfUJAMS,  Mr.  Mubpbt.  Mr. 
Wbavb.  Mr.  Wnria.  Mr.  Roaaas.  and  Mr. 

RASWAaB. 

HJL  833:  Mr.  Subia,  Mr.  SiBBaout.  Mr. 
MoaaiaoB  of  Conneetlcut,  Mr.  Wiibob,  Mr. 
ToaaicBUi.  Mr.  MnuB  of  Callfomta.  and 
Mr.  KoiBB. 

HJL  838:  Mr.  Caocaaix. 

HJL  840:  Mr.  Cbocbbxx. 

HJL  700:  Mr.  Axasa.  Mr.  Bbbbbxx.  Mrs. 
Booaa.  Mr.  Bobxbb.  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr.  Cabb. 
Mr.  OoiiBMAB  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dicaa,  Mr. 
Oowbbt  of  New  York.  Mr.  Draqa.  Mr.  Ooa- 
tALBi.  Mr.  KAMOBaax.  Mr.  Ibbab  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Mcflosa,  Mr.  Mabxob.  Mr.  Mav- 
aooLBS,  Mr.  MAnoti,  Mr.  Slaixbbt,  Mr. 
TBAncABX,  and  Mr.  Wrsaa. 

HJL  Tt»4:  Mr.  BAsaAM. 

HJt.  710:  Mr.  Baowa  of  Colorado. 

HJt.  788:  Ms.  MnniuKi  and  Mr.  Kolxxb. 


Apnli,198S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


HJL  770:  Mr.  Wbav 

HJL  771: 
Mr.MBAOK. 

HJL  773:  MrJOaxB.  Mr.  Bbahz.  Mr. 
SHIXB  of  new  »%— r*fc«t.  Ut.  SBABT.  Mr. 
MoCaib.  Mr.  ^ABT,  Itr.  Oua.  Mr. 
DAscaix  Mr.  Skoiir,  Mr.  nunmea.  Mr. 
OSLBT.  Mr.  SwsBBAU,  Mr.  Miiiimwi. 
Mr.  DxMAtxT,  1^.  Hamr.  Mir.  Dannu.T, 
Mr.  DABBSMSxafc  Mr.  Swivx,  Mr.  Hkius. 
Mr.  Lawxs  of  quUocnIa,  Mr.  Hnawf  F. 
Siaxa.  Mr.  SBttar,  Mr.  riaiBBi.  Mr. 
CBABB,  Mr.  AoCobi.  Mr.  Bbooi;  Mb.  Saows, 
Mr.  RicaABBBoa,  Mr.  Dowasx  of  New  Tock. 
Mr.  Wtub,  Mr.  Pkiai.  Mr.  Rbd^  Mr. 
Mr.  BuBXAiiAaiB,|Mr.  MOobb;  lir. 
and  Mr.  CoftaiAabf  Texaa. 

HJL  778:  Mr.  'fnaairB.i.f.  Mr.  Favbxbot. 
Mr.  Wazmab,  Mr^^lBJum,  Mr.  Wauaai.  Mr. 
MOLB  of  Ohio,  iMr.  Koub.  Ut.  Ja 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.iSiKOBBBX.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hueaas,  Mr.  knrBHAa.  Mr.  Rmao,  Mr. 
Waias.  Mr.  WKa^b.  Mr.  Bckabx  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Towaa,  Mr.  $oanwoB.  Mr.  Owon,  Mr. 
Wnrxa.  Mr.  MABJnm,  Mrs.  RomoBA.  Mr. 
EvABs  of  Illlnels,j  Mr.  DioGtiabbs,  and  Mr. 
Savaob. 

HJL  787:  Mr.Jcoaxa.  Mr.  OvBBia.  Ur. 
GucaMAB,  Mr.  Baooaa,  Mr.  TMWuu,  Mr. 
FknxBL.  Mr.  Dakma.  Mr.  PaauMB.  Mrs. 
UoTB.  Mr.  4a4o,  .  Ur.  OtamoiM.  Mr. 
CUBoaa.  Mr.  BAa»ABa.  and  Mr.  Evan  of  D- 


Mr. 


HJL  831:  Mr.  iPkraBAB,  Mr.  Bcxabx  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Jaooga,  Mr.  Tobbkbuu.  Mr. 
DowBT  of  MlBltihipi.  Mr.  Rabau.  Mr. 
Tauob,  Mr.  MABxnm,  Mr. 
Mr.  MoCuBBT.  and  Mr.  Siauibbb. 

HJL  848:  Mrs.  BBBXiBX,  Mr. 
andMr.EDOAB. 

HJL  883:  Mr.  W^vbb.  Mr.  DwxB  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  SAvaai;  Mr.  KOub.  Mr.  Robbo. 
Mr.  Fabo,  and  lU^RnaABBaoa. 

HJL  818:  Mr.  Wobxlbt,  Mr.  DtrpcAB,  Ms. 
Kapxob.  Mr.  Goitooa,  |fr.  Fkosx.  aqd  Mr. 

LOBBDR.  1 

HJL  817:  Mr.  IfUBPBr,  Mr.  Umumk.  and 
Mr.  HAWKiaa. 

HJL  835:  Mr.  EkoOo^kBt.  Mr.  Oowbt  of 
MtaaiSBippl.  Mr.  teABX  of  Ohio.  MT. 
Mr.  SmoaBBT.  Mr.|DoaaBU.T.  Mr. 
Mr.  Wbibb.  Mr.  Itaa.  MT.  Oua.  Mr.  Rica- 
ABaaoB.  Mrs.  «<.HiniaiiB.  and  Mra.  Mabxib 
of 


of 
of 


Mr.  Taxbbb,  Mr.  Pbabb,  Mr. 

of  Ohio,  Mr.  Knaaa.  Mr. 
Mr.  SiaoBBBi.  Ms.  KArxoa.  Mr. 
Tobbkbu.  Mr.  Tobbbb.  Mr.  lanaaai.  and 
Mr.SraAB. 

BJL 1317:  Mr.  NoLaoa  of  Utah. 

HJL  1838:  Ifr.  Wns.  Mr.  Wnaa,  Mr. 
i*iM^«,  and  Mr.  CoraB. 

HJL  1341:  Mr.  Nicaou.  Mr.  Gauo.  Mr. 
BOWABBk  Mr.  Sdbia.  Mr.  Gtaaoaa,  Mr.  Ibb- 
uan,  Mr.  DioOuabbi.  Ms.  Kafxdb.  Mr. 
RoBB.  Mr.  IBDIAB  Of  noridB.  Mr.  Mabou. 
Mr.  Wotf .  Mr.  HusaaB.  Mr.  Mbasbc.  Mr. 
Sana  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fosisa.  Mr.  Asbabbo, 
Mr.  Mtacaau.  Mr.  Hbxb  of  Ifichlgan.  Mr. 
Omua.  Itr.  EBwabb  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Ommoxx.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Wbibs.  Mr.  SBtaa- 
uao,  Mr.  Fabo.  Mr.  Rahau,  Mr.  Towaa. 
and  Mr.  Savaob. 

HJL  134*:  Mr.  Nicaoia.  Mr.  McGbaxh, 
Mr.  Bbkab.  Mr.  Towaa,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Howabb,  Mr.  Sobia,  Mr.  Gibbobb,  Mr.  Ibb- 
LABB,  Mr.  DioGuABOi.  Ms.  KArroB.  Mr. 
ROKK.  Mr.  iBoua  of  Florida,  Mr.  Maboli. 
Mr.  Woir,  Mr.  Hnaaas,  Mr.  Mbabbc.  Mr. 
Smxa  of  Florida,  Mr.  Abbabbo,  Mr.  Mixca- 
BU.  |ir.  Hbxb  of  MIrhlgan.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Wbob,  Mr.  Sbibblibg.  Mr.  Fabo.  Mr. 
Rabau.  Mr.  Onxn,  and  Mr.  Satacb. 

HJL  1387:  Mr.  DioGdabdi. 

HJL  1373:  Mr.  Padbxbot,  Mr.  Wiuob. 
Mr.  ikWABM  of  Calif  omia.  Mr.  Hobxob.  Mr. 
r.  Mr.  Cbafpik.  and  Mrs.  Vocab- 


HJL  1384:  Mr.  BIaxxibb,  Mr.  Kolxbb.  and 


HJL  883:  Mr.  Chocaxrr,  Mr.  Evwabbb  of 
California  and  tbi  Ddbbib. 

HJL  885:  Mr.  QracxBrr,  Mr. 
California  and  Mri  Doaavi. 

HJL  888:  Mr.  Ckoatafex,  Mr. 
California,  and  Mii  Dobbib. 

HJL  887:  Mr.  QracaBxr.  Mr. 
California,  and  Mr.  Dobbib. 

HJL  888:  Mr.  IxteuB  qf  Callftenia. 

HJL  1017:  Mr.  DAaaaa.  Mr.  Dxsoa.  Mr. 


andMr.VBBxo. 


Pabbu,  BCr.  W; 

HJL  1038:  Mr. 

HJL  1081:  Mr. 

HJL  1088:  Mr. 

HJL  1088:  Mr.  Habibbxx  and  Mr. 

HJt.  1080:  MrTPna.  Ma.  Oabab,  Mr. 
Edoab,  Mrs.  JoalnoB,  Mr.  ToBBas.  Mr. 
Mbaib.  Mr.  CoBTkBS.  and  Mr.  Mabxibbb. 

HJL  1088:  Mr.  Dubbib,  and  Mr.  Rkbabb- 

SOB.  { 

HJL  1105:  Mr.  AtexaiCAB. 

HJL  1130:  Mn.  Mabxib  of  Illinois. 

HJL  1138:  Mr.  MkmFHT. 

HJt.  1187:  Mr.]  Eobaxx  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
DnasiB.  and  Mr.  Iftusaa. 

HJt.  1301:  Mr.  ikLABB,  Mr.  Dbuumb.  Mr. 
OwxBs.  Mr.  SxAiicriir.  BannrtHwr.  Mrs. 
ScBBOBDBB.  Mr.  N^AL,  Mr.  Boaoo,  Mr.  Ooa- 
Txas.  Mr.  Wbav^i.  Mr.  FAOaxaor,  Mr. 
MuaPBT.  Mr.  Ricbabdsob.  Mr.  Fkaaa,  Mr. 


HJL  1388:  Mr.  HoaxB  and  Mr.  DbLat. 

HJL  1314:  Mr.  Laoobubsimo.  Mr.  Nbal, 
and  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washtogton. 

HJL  1337:  Mr.  Sboburo.  Mr.  Owns. 
Mr.  W^UBuasr,  Mr.  SmxH  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Babwi,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

HJL  1357:  Mr.  Dtkallt.  Mr.  Dblluics. 
Mr.  WmEnt.  Mr.  Cobtbbb,  Mr.  FAmmoT. 
Mr.  Sxobbb.  Mr.  Boai<n  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Ramb,  Mr.  Owaaa.  Mn.  Bozia.  Mr. 
Towaa.  Mrs.  Counn,  Mr.  I^labs,  Mr. 
Caw  .am,  Mr.  Mixcbxll.  Mr.  Dixoa.  Mr. 
Sataob,  and  Mr.  A<»biiab. 

HJL  135r.  Mr.  Dtmaut,  Mr.  Dkllumb, 
Mr.  Waux.  Mr.  OoarBs.  Mr.  FAOimoT, 

Mr.  SXOBBB,  ID-.  BOBIOa  of  Mlrtilgmn.   Ifr. 

Rabbbu  Mr.  OwBBs,  Mr.  Towbs,  Mis.  Col- 
uaa,  Mr.  Lbabd.  Mr.  CBOcaxiT.  Mr.  Mmai- 
Bu.  Mr.  DoEOB.  and  Mr.  Sava<». 

BJL  1888:  Mr.  Badoam. 

HJL  1383:  Mr.  Kolxbb,  Mr.  Dubcab,  and 
Mr.  Babbam. 

ILR.  1401:  Mr.  Wtkb,  Mr.  Rabau,  Mrs. 
Couiaa,  Mr.  HAwaiaa,  Mr.  Owbbb,  Ms. 
Kapxdb.  Mr.  Rosa,  Mr.  Kolxbb.  Mr.  Kabxbb- 
tam,  Mr.  BaaatBBX,  Mr.  Dauoin,  Mr. 
Siuflua,  and  Mr.  Saboi 

HJL  1403:  Mr.  Rasall,  Mrs.  Collibs.  Mr. 
HAwnaa,  Mr.  Owbbb.  Ms.  Kafxdb.  Mr. 
RosB,  Mr.  KABXBaaiB.  Mr.  KoLixa.  and 

Mr.DBLDHB. 

HJL  1403:  Mr.  Rabau,  Mtl  Collibs,  Mr. 
HAWBiaa.  Mr.  Owmb,  Ms.  Kapxdb,  Mr. 
Roas,  Mr.  KouBt  MT.  Kabxibiibibb.  and 
Mr.DBuno. 

HJL  1433:  Mr.  Blab.  Mr.  Oua,  Mr. 
Koub.  Mr.  rasBBB,  Mr.  Szbabo,  Mr. 
Hoaxoa.  Mr.  Oibbbhb.  Mr.  Bdbxob  of  Indi- 
ana,   Mr.    MOMOB.    Mr.   Hxae;    and   Mr. 


HJL  1444:  Mr.  Bbrb  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
DoaaAB  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Pbabb,  Mr. 
Jaoobb.  Mr.  F^uaxBor,  Mr.  SamBi.Tro,  Mr. 
Lblabb.  Mr.  SMixa  of  Florida,  Mr.  MniB  of 
Waahlagton.  Mra  ScaaoBBBa.  Mrs.  Scbbb- 
BB.  Mr.  SBaaBBBaBBBB.  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr. 
Mr.  MncaBL,  Mr.  Lubsibb,  Mr. 
Mr.    FBABB,    Mr.    Baxxs.    Mr. 
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Mr.  ToBBUBu.  Mr.  Wans.  Mn. 
Coixias.  Mr.  Owbbb,  Mr.  jBroaaa,  Mr. 
Mr.  Wbavbb.  Mr.  Raball,  Mr. 
of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Boxbb.  Ma  Miaiitaai. 
Mr.  WasAX,  Mr.  Mabxibb,  Mr.  Sioaaa,  Mr. 
Caocaaxx.  Mr.  Gallo,  Ifr.  PaaaaauB,  Mr. 
Savaob  Mr.  Dasgbb,  Mr.  Wna  Mr.  Wotrs. 
Mr.  Rbib^  Mr.  SxALLiaoa,  Ifr.  DioGoabbi. 
Mr.  Raos^  Ifr.  Swift.  Ifr.  I«Aca  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  MnxB  of  Calif otnia,  Mr.  Vbro.  Mr. 
COBLBO.  Mr.  CabfB.  Mr.  Rabto,  Mr.  Scao- 
MB.  Mr.  Rob,  Ma.  Saowa,  Mr.  Babxob  of 
Texss,  Mr.  Hatbb,  Ma  Kapxdb,  Ifr.  Nowab. 
Ifr.  Mdbfbt.  Mr.  Rdbbo,  Mr.  CUasBa.  and 
ifr.  Wnaa. 

HJL  1457:  Ifr.  Saxtob.  Ifr.  SouBmi.  Mr. 
Bavni,  Mr.  Wnaoa,  Mr.  KamaBBB,  Mr.  La- 
ooMAaaiwo.  Mr.  Nowax.  Ifr.  Cbaio.  Ifr. 
FkABB,  and  Mr.  LAFaiJba 

HJL  1458:  Ifr.  Cubob,  Mr.  Oaiiz,  and 
Mr.  SxALuaoa 

HJL  1480:  Ifr.  Axanra.  Ifr.  Bobbbb.  Mrs. 
Boxbb.  Mr.  Baowa  of  Csllfoiiiia.  Mr. 
Cabfb.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Oobl»>,  Mra  Col- 
LiBB,  Mr.  DOBBBUT,  Ifr.  Ebwabm  of  CaU- 
fonda.  Mr.  ttra^aa,  Ifr.  Fabcbl,  Mr.  Fabo. 
Mr.  FtaoBAB,  Ifr.  GoBXAiaa  Mr.  Hbpbbb. 
Ma  Kaptdb.  Ifr.  MooBT.  Ma  Oabab.  Mr.  Pa- 
BBXXA.  Ifr.  PBAaa,  Ifr.  Rabau,  Mra  Scbbb- 
bbb,  Mr.  ScBDMB.  Mr.  "■■■ —  irv.  Mr.  Si- 

XOBBKI,  Ifr.  SIDBBB.  Ifr.  TALLOB,  Ifr. 

Toaaaa  Ifr.  Walbbb.  Ifr.  WsAvxa.  Mr. 
Waua  Mr.  Taxbob.  Ifr.  Sxabx.  and  Ifr. 


HJL  1515:  Mr.  Robibo. 

HJL  1517:  Mr.  Bbblu  Mr.  Baowa  of  Col- 
orado, Ifr.  OoAxa.  Mr.  Cohbbbx.  Mr.  Cbaio, 
Ifr.  FBABaua.  Mr.  nsaiB.  Ifr.  Gbabisob. 
Mr.  Gboxbbbs.  Mr.  Habbb,  Mr.  Hbbbt,  Mr. 
Hnxu.  Ifr.  Ibbabb,  Mr.  jAooaa  Mr.  Lbacb 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lbaxb  of  Texaa  Mr.  Laaoiua- 
snro,  Mr.  MAvaoDua  Mr.  Mobxoombt,  Mr. 
MoBiaoB  of  Washington.  Mr.  Nibu(»  of 
Utah,  Ifr.  RirHABBBOB.  Mr.  SxAUjaoa  Ifr. 
Stbabo,  Mr.  TBAFUABX,  Mr.  Wbbbb.  and  Ifr. 
Wbrtabbb. 

HJL  1518:  Ifr.  Fadbxbot. 

HJL  1534:  Mr.  Vbbxo,  Mr.  TOwaa  Mr. 
CoBTBBa  Mr.  Mobbibob  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 

MBAIBK,  Ifr.  flBlBBf.faO.  Ifr.  BVABB  Of  IIU- 

nda  and  Mr.  Staiuaoa 

HJL  1543:  Ifr.  Mdbfbt.  Ifr.  Ftaxaa.  Ifr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Taxaa  Mr.  Ixbmab  of  Florida,  Ifr. 
Wxiaa  Mr.  FkUK.  Ifr.  Ibjuq,  Ifr.  TOwaa. 
Mr.  CoBTBa  Mr.  SMixa  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SAVAoa  *"**  Mr.  BAXBaa 

HJL  1580:  Mr.  Htbb  and  Ifr.  WaiiaHuasT. 

HJL  1556:  Mr.  SxDOoa  and  Mr.  Wsna 

HJt.  1573:  Mr.  Baowa  of  CaUfomla  and 
Ifr.  Fdqda. 

HJL  1578:  Mr.  Uball.  Mr.  Smiib  of  Flori- 
da, Ifr.  HATBa  Mr.  Obbbbxab.  Ifr.  FuaoL, 
Mr.  HAwanra,  Ma  Kaptdb.  Ifr.  F-im^r  of 
Florida,  Ifr.  Fdbtbi.  Mr.  Bbbmab,  Ifr. 
Towaa  Mr.  DtnmuT,  Mr.  Waua,  Mr. 
SAVA(S,  Ifr.  KABXBBMBnB.  BOd  Mr.  Rabsbl. 

HJL  1587:  Mr.  Sxabx.  Mr.  Rbbdla.  Mr. 
MsASBB.  Mn.  Llots,  Mr.  ScaxDaa.  snd  Mr. 

STBAa 

HJL  1581:  Ifr.  Madioab.  Ifr.  JapvoBDa  Mr. 
HavaB,  Mr.  Wbixibt,  Mn.  Brmom,  Ifr. 
Olib,  Ifr.  Wbbb.  Ifr.  I«AXH  of  Texaa  Mr. 
Mobbibob  of  Waahlngtim.  Ifr.  I^acb  of 
Iowa,  and  Ifr.  BoDLxxa 

HJL  1583:  Ifr.  Koibb. 

HJL  1806:  Mr.  Acbxbmab  and  Mr. 
DoaruBT  of  New  York. 

HJL  1630:  Mr.  Rbodla  and  Mr.  Rosa 

HJL  1886:  Mr.  Wkiaa  Mr.  Rosso.  Mr. 
Fisa.  Mr.  Maxsdi,  Ifr.  Labtos,  snd  Mr.  Com- 


HJt.  1670:  Mr.  Raball,  Mr.  HaasoB,  and 
Ifr.  Babiob  of  Texaa    ' 
HJL  1706:  Mr.  Bdsxamabxx. 
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HJt  ITlft  Mr.  PBTB.  Ur.  Tawnot.  llr. 
TXymm.  Mr.  mam,  Mr.  Oovnu.  Mr. 
8MITR  vt  VtarMi.  Mr.  Iajub.  Mr.  MAiaui. 
Mr.  Oaboa.  and  Mr.  Flun.  ____ 

BJL  ITM:  Mr.  WMiMiu—'.  Mr.  FMwr. 
Mr  Wraoi.  Mr.  Bknr.  Mrt.  Wciaamm. 
Mr!  QuiUBi.  Mr.  Wiuon.  Mr.  Walobii). 
Mr.  RoHBiB.  and  Mr.  Lmohaudo. 

RJ.  Itaa.  S:  Mr.  Zaouu.  Mr.  Aboomo.  Mr. 
CoooBLOi.  Mr.  HMinsoa.  Mra.  SfMiiiiiM. 
Mr.  Downr  of  New  Tofk.  Mr.  Dnxs.  Mr. 
AoCon.  Mr.  Awni.  Mr.  Wmmi  of  low*.  Mr. 
MAvmoDUi.  Mr.  Janona.  Mr.  Oaan.  Mr. 
aivBBa.  Mr.  BABMii.  Mr.  Worn.  Mr.  Miua 
of  Callfonila.  Mr.  Baoww  of  CaUforaia.  Mr. 
nuMK.  Mr.  nmum  of  California.  Mr. 
Stabk.  Mr.  «—■■■<'■  Mr.  EvAm  of  minola. 
Mr.  Hau.  of  (Nilo.  Mr.  Cut,  Mr.  OfMcnrT. 
Mr.  Osnanoa.  Mr.  be*a.  Mr.  Lowbt  of 
Wuhlnctaii.  Mr.  Dmwi»  of  Hocth  Dakota. 
Mr.  Touucoxi.  Mr.  Bodiaii.  Mra.  Bozn.  - 
Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Dnxuiia.  Mr.  Imjun,  Mr. 
ROTBAL.  Mr.  KABiBMBm.  Mr.  Town.  Mr. 
Ifoaaiaoii  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  IUbau.  Mra. 
Coum.  Mr.  Batbi.  Mr.  Bbibombo.  Mr. 
WBiaa.  Mr.  Bonos  of  Mlchltan.  Mr.  Mroi- 
WBU  Mr.  Fmo.  MS.  KAFimu  Mr.  Stkab.  Mr. 
yr»a  of  TcDneeeee.  Mr.  I^bmab  oi  ftacida. 
Mr  OwBFT.  Mr.  MAMnm.  Mr.  Dthallt. 
Mr!  WTBn.  Mr.  UmBon.  Mr.  Pbbwt.  Mr. 
Walobbm.  Mr.  DwTBi  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
fAinmwT.  Mr.  McKiamT.  Mr.  Foto  of 
^t^^.^^^^«  Mr.  SAsa  Mr.  Robor).  Mr. 
Mubta.  Mr.  Dubboi.  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mr.  Cow- 
ma.  Mr.  Roaao.  Mr.  Moaxibt.  Mr.  Vbro, 
Mr.  Pabbtta.  Mr.  Ubau,  Mr.  Wnon.  Mr. 
Hoam.  Mr.  Knaas.  Mr.  Puh.  Un.  Bdbiob 
of  CaUfotnia.  Mr.  FBraua.  Mr.  Pbasb.  Mr. 
!■»«.»■  Qt  CaUfomia.  Mr.  I^ran  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Savaob.  Mr.  Wbavb.  Mr.  Mbaib. 
Mr.  WuAT.  Mr.  Hotb.  Mr.  Obbbsxab.  Mra. 
Bmmwi—  Mr.  Riouaaaoa.  Mr.  Smmn. 
Mr.  OucKMAii.  Mr.  Tbaxlb.  Mr.  Wazmam. 
Ma.  Oakb.  Mr.  PAacBU.  Mr.  iMnm  of  Mlciil- 
gan.  Mr.  Dizob.  Mr.  DAannB.  Mr.  MAiBin. 
Mr.  MMBT.  Mr.  Nbal  Mr.  KoamAna.  Mr. 
IMouBRA.  Mr.  anroBawt,  Mr.  Howabb.  Mr. 
Bobkb.  and  Mr.  Sun  of  VlorMa. 

OJ.  Rea.  It:  Mr.  Tooaa  of  Florida. 

fU.  Rea.  IT:  Mr.  Psno. 

HJ.  Rea.  U:  Mr.  Nblsob  of  Florida.  Mr. 
COMBBT.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  JoroBaa.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  DioOvABBi.  Mr.  Cbaml  Mia. 
Kbbbxt.  Mr.  Cbabbub.  Mr.  Ro«bt  F. 
Smrb.  Mr.  OuBBBaow.  Mr.  HontiBa.  Mr. 
FBABSUM.  Mr.  Fmaa.  Mr.  Hbbsob.  Mtl 
JmnaoH.  Mr.  Coobib.  Mr.  Rasuu.  Mr. 
M^'w™*"  Mr.  BTALLDMa.  Mr.  BnABS.  Mr. 
AnuBATB.  Mr.  CkAM.  Mr.  CorrBB.  Mr.  MC- 
MnjJUi.  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mr.  Bboowiblb.  Mr. 
Cabbb.  Mr.  Oixoa.  Mr.  Etabb  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Janmn.  Mr.  Vbro.  Mr.  Ctauw.  Mr.  Oana. 
Mr.  HoTB.  Mr.  Rat.  Mra.  Mbtbs  of 
ITiiMaa  Mra.  Btupaiiif  Mr.  Walxbb.  Mr. 
BoBOBT.  Mr.  Oobbt.  Mr.  Babrw  of  Texaa. 
Mr.  Moaaow.  Mr.  Uuab.  Mr.  Bbbboib.  Mr. 
MiiiiBiii    Mr.  Pitraa.  Jir.  Kotaa.  Mr. 

mx.  Mr.  RAin  M.'bau.  Mr.'  Hiub.  Mr. 
IfoABLBT.  Mr.  CouKAa  of  Tezaa.  Mr. 
MoCoixiiM.  Mr.  MnxB  of  Waahfanton.  Mr. 
LmMBioa.  Mr.  LoimBB.  Mr.  Rub.  Mr. 
BiUBAKis.  Mr.  Domr  Bmam,  Mra.  SMiia  of 
Wi  III  arte  Mr.  Buiuaiia.  Mr.  Lowbt  of 
California.  Mia.  Maxtiii  of  Dllnoia.  Mr. 
Oniua.  Mr.  AoConi.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Waab- 
tn«toM.  Mr.  Stbaxt.  Mr.  Rowuun  of  Con- 
neettent.  Mr.  Moobt.  and  Mr.  Bob. 

HJ.  Rea.  41:  Mr.  McSooR.  Mr.  Wbb  Mr. 
FoaiB.  Mr.  Rabau.  Mr.  Bbbos.  Mr.  Roaa. 
Mr.  DoacAa.  Mr.  Wnxa.  and  Mr.  Obat  of 


LoR.  Mr.  Cbbbt.  Mr.  Ran.  Mr.  Fauncjfr. 
Rat.  Mr.  Avfuaua.  Mr.  Sbaw.  Mr.  Pvtb. 
Mr.  FotsT.  andMr.  Pani. 

HJ.  Rea.  101:  Mr.  MffMniAB.  Mr.  Dio- 
Ouabbi.  Mr.  TaoHAa  of  Oeorfla.  and  Mr. 

KOUBB. 

HJ.  Rea.  104:  Mr.  Boocrb  Mr.  Baooy- 
Mr.  Cbabbkb.  Mr.  CBOcxarx.  Mr. 
Mr.  DowBT  of  MlBiiMlppl.  Mr. 
Dthaixt.  Mr.  toWABB  of  Ofclahnma.  Mr. 
OoMSAUi.  Mr.  OBABiaoa.  Mr.  KAtmiiaiaa. 
Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  iBOiAa  of  California.  Mr. 
UtviBB  of  CaUtoenla.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Waah- 
Incton.  Mr.  Lobobb.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
MaCKat.  Mr.  MotfnoMBT,  Mr.  NBaoa  of 
Florida.  Ma.  Oaub.  Mr.  Roai;  Mr.  8ian  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  8Hm  of  New  Hamprtilre.  Mr. 
Stbab.  Mr.  TAixoa.  Mr.  Walbbb.  Mr. 
WoLT.  Mr.  Mabxst.  Mr.  Qoiub.  and  Mr. 


HJ.  Rea.  110:  Mr.  Botb.  Mr.  Towaa.  Mr. 
jAooaa.  Mr.  BATaa.  Mr.  Wnm.  Mr.  Mfica- 
Bu,  Mr.  DBLuma.  Mr.  Bbiwbi  lan.  Mr.  Kab- 
[^■M«»,  ifr.  Stwab.  Mr.  FBaa.  Mra. 
fl^  .,,■>——  Mr.  aoBUBB.  Mr.  Howabb.  Mr. 
DWTB  of  New  Jeney.  Mr.  BAaaai.  Mr.  Ab- 
DABO.  Mr.  Toaaicaui.  Mr.  WaAVflB.  Mr. 
MABmBU  Mr.  VBto.  Mr.  toWABB  of  CUl- 
fomla,  Mr.  MontA.  Mr.  Foaa  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Woan.  Mr.  Caocaart.  Mr.  PAaarxA.  Mr. 

QBS  of  Tenneaaee.  and  Mr.  Waaax. 

nJ.  Rea.  133:  Mr.  Hotb.  Mr.  OnMBicB. 
Mr.  Bonoaa.  Mr.  WanuT.  Mr.  Woua.  Mr. 
WanxB.  Mr.  Tatboii.  Mr.  TBAncAar.  Mr. 
TB0HA8  of  Oeofda.  Mr.  Boaaai.  Mr.  Suaa- 
goiar.  Mr.  TAvaa.  Mr.  TSazlb.  Mr. 
CuaoB.  Ma.  Oakab.  Mr.  BrAaaBLAaa,  Mr. 
TAom.  Mr.  McMnLAB.  Mr.  RnutBO.  Mr. 
MoooT.  Mr.  SoaABX.  Mr.  Bbtabt.  Mr. 
MiaaxA.  Mr.  MoOoixiim.  Mr.  RKBABBBoa. 
Mr.  RoBonoa.  Mr.  Staixoms.  Mr.  Rat.  Mr. 
Ruaa.  Ma.  Saowa.  Mr.  Swibbau.  Mr. 
MfPABt  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  SLAuaaiaa.  Mr. 
SBAW,  Mr.  OaiBB.  Mr.  StuAaaaa.  Mr.  Bua- 

TAMABTB.  Mr.  SlBATTOB.  Mr.  LOBrVLBB.  Mr. 

B  LA  Oabsa.  Mr.  I«wu  of  Calif omliu  Mr. 
Rabau,  Mr.  I^niAB  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ibr. 
Mr.  iMtem  of  Iowa.  M^.  Lukb,  Mr.  Kbmp. 
Mr.  KABiaaMBiBB.  Mr.  Sanrr.  Mr.  Howabb. 
Mra.  JOBBBOB.  Mn  HBIbl  of  Mtehltan,  Mr. 
Hbbbb.  Mr.  F»"—  Mr.  H>BBBBa<Tampr, 
Mr.  Obiiibbbii,  Mr.  Obat  of  minoia.  Mr. 
OBHuaar.  Mr.  Oua.  Mr.  BaooiimLB.  Mr. 
Babvob  of  Tena.  Mr.  Baooaa.  Mr^  Kiaa- 
aaaa.  Mr.  Uiuwieioa.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Ixnaa 
of  Callfonila.  Mr.  Matboulbb. 
HJ.  Rea.  136:  Mr.  Rabbl.  and  Mr.  Toaai- 


Mr.  Kbmt.  Mra.  KBaaauT.  Mr.  Towaa.  Mr. 
H"W—M«,  Mr.  DuacAa.  Mr.  Snnir.  Mr. 
LauBB.  Mr.  OvABiai.  Mr.  WoetUT.  Mr. 
MOAKLBT.  Mr.  MoCaib.  Mr.  Bbtabx.  Mr. 
T.  Mr.  BuacAMABTB.  Mr.  Ilaeio.  Mr. 
,  Mr.  OWBS.  Mr.  vaaro.  Mr.  Habx^ 
Mr.  O'Bbib.  Mr.  MAamna.  Mr. 
Mr.  Oawma,  Ma.  Oakab.  Mr. 
.^  ^  I  .  KotxB.  Mr.  PUB.  Mr.  Lokb. 
andMr.BABOw 

HJ.  Rea.  183:  Mr.  Vaaro.  Mr.  Boaioa  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Mobfbt.  Mr.  HABxaaxr.  and 
Mr.PiBB. 

HJ.  Rea.  180:  Mr.  DaaaT  Shixb.  Mr. 
Dabcbu^  Mr.  Obat  of  Dllnoia.  and  Mr.  Aa- 

HJ.  Rea.  180:  Mr.  BDaxAMABXB. 

HJ.  Rea.  18ft:  Mr.  Barxn.  of  Hawaii.  Mia. 
JoBBBoa.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Babo.  and  Mr.  OUB. 

H.J.  Rea.  SOS:  Mr.  anxB  of  Florida.  Mr. 
^i»«A«^  Mr.  Bbmab.  Mr.  Obat  of  minolB. 
Mr.  B  LA  Oabia.  Mr.  PAoaxaoT.  Mr.  Rabobl. 
Mr.  SnaiA.  and  Ma.  Oakab. 

B.  Ooo.  Rea.  84:  Mr.  DaacBLa. 

B.  Con.  Rea  88:  Mr.  Acbbmab.  Mr. 
Bbdbli,  Mr.  OoBTBa.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Waah- 
Ington.  Mr.  McBooa.  Mr.  Maxboi.  Mr. 
Pbabb.  Mra.  BtauiaiMB.  Mr.  Wma.  Mr. 
Worn.  Mr.  Toaanmu/Mr.  Vaaxo.  and  Mr. 
Lbubb. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  40:  Ma.  Fibbib.  Mr. 
ScBuarxB,  and  Mr.  CABraa. 

B.  Con.  Rea.  67:  Mr.  Ooaxb  and  Mr.  PUB. 

B.  Con.  Rea.  88:  Mr.  RicBABiieoB  and  Mia. 

JOBBBCm. 

B.  Con.  Rea.  87:  Mr.  MaAiia 

B.  Con.  Rea.  00:  Mr.  Buxbrt.  Mr.  Uball. 
Mr.  ToDBO  of  Alaaka.  Mr.  CovaiB.  Mr. 
Wbubbdbsx.  Mr.  Pibb.  Mr.  b  la  Oabia.  Mr. 
BoaxAMABxa,  and  Mr.  Qoiu^. 

B.  Con.  Rea.  78: Mr-Oapa. Mr.  WBrut. 
Mr.  WBiaa.  Mr.  Wi— «■,  Mr.  Abbdbbio.  and 
Mr.  Bbwabb  Of  Oklahoma. 

B.  Con.  Rea.  74:  Mr.  Sbblbt.  Mr.  Dio- 
OoABBi.  Mr.  KiBBaaa.  Mr.  LmasKi.  Mia. 
«ftTr"— ■»■  Mra.  VocABOfvicB.  Mr.  Odmbicb. 
Mr.  BOBB  of  TiaiiiiBrn  Mr.  Wot».  Mr. 
WctaoB.  and  Mr.  Bomaa. 

B.  con.  Rea.  Mr  Mr.  Cooobub  and  Mr. 
Rvbo. 

B.  Con.  Rea.  88:  Mr.  Roa.  Mr.  PkABK.  Mr. 
BoaxoB.  Mr.  Rabaku  andMr.  PBKna. 

B.  Con.  Rea.  100:  Mr.  PAuaxaor.  Mr. 
Mbaib.  Mr.  BABBaa.  Mr.  Baaaaa.  Mr. 
Shixb  of  Florida.  Mr.  Babo.  Mr.  Klbobba. 
Mr.    Wanaavax,    Mr.    Paoax,    and    Mra. 


B J.  Rea.  76:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bowabo.  Mr. 
jBrroaaa.  Mr.  BrALuaoa.   Mr.   Cabb.   Mr. 


BJ.  Rea.  137:  Mr.  MvaraT.  Mr.  MAaxiaai. 
and  Mr.  Kouia. 
BJ.  Rea.  138:  Mr.  Clat  and  Mr.  Pab- 

ATAB. 

BJ.  Rea.  143:  Mr.  DcaoB.  Mr.  Moaaiaoa 
of  Oonneetknit.  Mr.  DioOoABai.  Mr.  Qdil- 
LB.  Mr.  Wazmab.  Mr.  Jobb  of  Oklahama. 
Mr.  Baxbmab.  Mr.  MoCaib.  Mr.  BiBaaix. 
Mr.  CBABacB.  Mr.  Batabb.  Mr.  Ibmab  of 
California.  Mr.  Bbtabx.  Mr.  Waiiaauui. 
and  Mr.  Abbabbo. 

BJ.  Rea.  181:  Mr.  Moaauoa  of  Waahlng- 
ton. 

BJ.  Rea.  178:  Mr.  LABXoa.  Mr.  Waiaa.  Mr. 
Bataob.  Mr.  OaxB.  Mr.  PnoaAB.  Mr. 
Wazmab.  Mr.  Aaaaaao.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Moobt.  Mr.  PBoax.  Mr.  Boaxoa,  Mr.  Bobia. 
Mr.  NBAL.  Mr.  Raball.  Mr.  BMiXB  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Mncaax.  Mra.  Bozaa.  Mr.  MoObaxb. 
Mr.  OoBxa.  Mr.  BAXona.  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mr. 
AaimaT.  Mra.  Counm.  Mr.  Rub.  Ma. 
Kapiub.  Mr.  RICHABB808.  Mr.  Tauubi.  Mr. 
Qunua.  Mr.  Cbafpib,  Mr.  Mubfbt.  Mr. 
Bbmab.  Mr.  Biaoaaai.  Mr.  VALaaxiaa.  Mr. 
Rabobl.  Mr.  Draoa.  Mr.  Buobb  Mr.  Baxbb. 
Mr.  Cambbll.  Mr.  Pusna.  Mr.  Bcbumb. 


B.  Rea.  88:  Mr.  MiooafT.  Mr.  Mneau,  Mr. 
DwTB  Of  New  Jeney.  Mra.  Kbbbillt.  Mr. 
KoLxaa.  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mr.  Bcbumbb.  Mr. 
Oaboa.  Mr.  CaocKBTX.  Mr.  Laax.  and  Mr. 


a.  Rea.  86:  Mr.  Wi 
B.  Rea.  60:  Mr.  Bnaa. 


pirrrnoMB.  ftc. 

Under  dauae  1  of  rule  JuUi.  peti- 
tkUM  and  papen  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  derit  and  referred  as  follows: 

73.  By  the  8PBAKSR:  Petition  of  the  City 
of  Bouthgate.  CA.  lelattve  to  Naval  oon- 
stnictlon:  to  tlie  Connilttee  on  Armed  Berr- 


74.  Atoo.  petition  of  the  City  of  Jackaoo- 
vOle.  TL,  lalatlre  to  Amtiak:  to  the  Ooesmlt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Ooanieroe. 

75.  Also,  petition  of  the  OathoUe  War  Vet- 
erana.  Waahlagtan.  DC.  relatiTe  to  their 
1085  lulilallw  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  VeteraM' Affalia. 
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•  Mr.  RT7DD.  Ifi  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introdudnc  l^jaHon  to  reduce  tbe 
peroentace  of  ti»^  UjS.  moocCary  cod- 
trttnitkn  to  ttaelUnlted  Nattaw  to  a 
level  not  more  tlkan  equal  to  tbe  per- 
centage of  Am^lean  mittnnals  em- 
ployed as  profwinnal  staff  in  the  See- 
retarlata  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
various  acendea. 

Althou^  the  United  States  makes 
more  than  $1  Mtllon  in  assessed  and 
voluntary  contriltutloas  to  the  United 
Nations  annually^  about  SS  percent  of 
total  UJV.  wpmoaitt,  the  United  States 
furnishes  only  about  12  percent  of  its 
entire  profesriooal  staff.  I  ask  that  an 
ageney-by  aapncyt  teeakdoam  of  UJB. 
stiaffing  and  ooqtrlbutians  appeai'  in 
theRacxwo.         i 
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Dr.  Arkady  Shevchenko  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  whb  was  undersecretary 
general  for  poUtlOal  and  seeuztty  coun- 
dl  affftirs  unto  hi>  def eetkMk  to  the 
United  Statea  in  1 1078.  obaenred  how 
very  vital  that  a  more  pfomlnent 
American  preaenoe  be  ezovlaed  at  the 
UJf.  Secretariat.'  He  wxplalwM  that 
the  Secretariat  is  extremely  Impwtant 
in  setting  the  toBe  at  the  United  Nar 
tions  by  dAtUn^  committee  rescdu- 
Uons,  setting  up  ^zpert  teams,  prepar- 
ing reports,  and  aurying  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  other  tiikw  Inrhiding  inter- 
preting broadly  jworded  UJT.  readu- 


tlons-that  affect  the  degree  of  pollti- 
dMtionin  tim  organisation. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  well  aware  that 
strategically  placing  its  people  in  the 
United  Natlona  bureaucracy  can  be  of 
considerable  uae  to  ita  government. 
Through  years  of  clever  maneuvering, 
IfOacov  has  captured  key  Secretariat 
posts,  and  along  with  them,  access  to 
penonnd  fUea-uaed  by  the  KGB  to 
recruit  new  agents— and  the  depart- 
of  pubUc  information— used  fat 
^purposes. 

Apeordinc  to  Dr.  Sievehenko,  more 
than  a  third  of  all  Communist  bloc  nsr 
tionala  in  the  Secretariat,  are  officers 
of  their  revecttve  secret  pcXkx  under 
the  ilirect  guidance  of  the  KGB.  Their 
aetivltlea  range  from  direct  recruit- 
ment of  Secretariat  employees,  gather- 
ing infixmatlon  of  a  political  nature 
from  UJB.  emptoyeea  and  dlploniats,  to 
using  the  Uhited  Nations  for  evio- 
nace  acCMtiea  throughout  the  United 

FBI  attempts  to  monitor  the  activi- 
ties of  Soviet  Secretariat  employees 
are  greatly  hampered  by  the  privileges 
canfetred  by  the  UJT.  headquarters 
agreement,  which  allows  all  UJV.  on- 
ployeea— unlike  mission  personnel— to 
travel  freely  anyw;here  in  the  United 
Natkma.  Dr.  Shevchenko  confirmed 
this  saying  that  Soviet  KGB  agents  in 
the  Secretariat  take  advantage  of  this 
privilege  frequently  to  conduct  hls^ 
technology  e^rionage  actions. 

Hie  Soirtet  Union  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  increasing  its  num- 
bers in  the  hig^-level  posts  of  the  Sec- 
retariat. In  1977.  the  Soviets  had 
about  12.7  percent  of  their  staff  in 
senior  level  posts  compared  to  10.5 
percent  for  the  United  Gttates.  By  1983, 
they  had  increased  their  o(mtrol  to  15 
percent,  irtiereas  the  number  of  posts 
held  by  Americans  sctually  fell  to  9.7 
percent. 

Although  the  United  Nations  oftoi 
serves  their  purposes,  the  Soviets  are 
neverthdeas  stingy  with  their  mone- 
tary contributions.  In  1981,  they  paid 
only  4.21  percent  of  the  costs— volun- 
tary or  assessed— of  the  U  JV<,  despite 
their  oommitBMnt  to  pay  about  10  per- 
cent The  American  taxpayers  contrib- 
uted about  25  percent. 

Tbe  American  taxpayer  has  been  far 
too  patient  in  supporting  the  .United 
NationB.  which  baa  become  a  forum 
for  Soviet  propaganda,  It  has  failed  its 
basic  mission  to  Iceep  the  peace.  Since 
1945,  it  has  failed  to  prevent  or  even 
reaolve  satisfactorily  over  100  con- 
flicta,  including  those  In  Hungary. 
CteehoalovBkia,  Lebanon,  and  Afghan- 
istan. If  we  armt  willing  to  end  our 
support  for  this  organisation,  then  we 


ought  to  at  least  cut  our  contributions 
and  end  the  ability  of  our  adversaries 
to  use  the  organJaaticm  as  a  base  for 
espionage  and  propaganda  We  ought 
to  make  our  oontributitm  propmtion- 
ate  to  the  share  of  Americans  em- 
ployed at  the  United  Nations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Raooas  at  this 
point: 

HJtl808 

A  bOI  to  redaoe  the  peroentace  of  the 
United  Statea  monetary  oontrfbution  to 
the  United  HatkxH  and  Ita  affiliated  asen- 
dea  to  a  peroentase  that  la  no  greater 
than  the  peroentase  of  United  Statea  na- 
tiooala  employed  by  the  United  Natlpna 
and  Ita  afflllatad  asoicleB 

Be  it  enmeted  tnf  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepmentmUvea  of  the  United.  Statet  9f 
America  ia  Ooii«m«  oneaiaie^ 


Tbe  Consreaa  flnda  that— 

(1)  United  Statea  taxpayera  pour  mote 
than  81.006.060.000  each  year  into  the 
United  Nationa  for  part  of  the  aalariea  and 
office  operatlns  coata  of  thwwande  of  fei^  ' 
eign  ""H^..*!.  onployed  by  the  United  Na- 
tiona; 

(3)  many  of  theae  fordgn  natlnnala  are 
ualng  the  United  Natlona  aa  a  fteum  for' 
Soviet  ixopasanda  and  antt- American  aettTi- 
ty:aiid 

(3)  United  Statea  nationala-are  sroaaly  un- 
dempreaented  In  key  ataff  poaltiona  of  the 
United  Nationa. 

sac  X.  UIOTATION  ON  UNITBD  STAna  OOltfBI- 
atmON  TO  THB  inORD  NAIIONS  AND 
ns  AmUAISD  AGBiCIBa 

(a)  LnmATiMi.— Notwithiatandlnc  any 
other  prorialon  of  law.  appropriated  fiinda 
may  not  be  expended  for  payment  of  a  toI- 
untary  or  aaaeaaed  contilbatian  to  any 
Ulilted  Nationa  agency  if  that  expenditure 
would  cauae  the  total  amount  expended  for 
oontilbutiana  by  the  United  Statea.  on 
either  an  ■aaniprt  or' voluntary  haak.  to  that 
United  Nationa  agency  Uor  any  flical  year 
of  that  agency)  to  exceed  tbe  aaipant  which 
bean  the  aame  ratio  to  the  aggrrgatf 
amount  of  aBnrniri  and  voluntaiy-cantribu- 
Uona  made  by  aU  countriea  to  that  agency 
(for  that  flacal  year)  aa  the  noniber  of 
United  Statea  national!  employed  aa  prof ea- 
aioiuJa  by  the  aecretarlat  of  that  agency 
bean  to  the  total  number  of  profeadonala 
employed  In  auch  aecretarlat  aa  of  the  time 
of  the  propoaed  expenditure. 

(b)  Dariamow.— Aa  uaed  In  this  eectimi. 
the  term  "United  Nationa  agency"  meana 
tbe  United  Natlona  or  any  of  lU  affiliated 
agendea.  but  doea  not  include  any  United 
Statea  peacekeeping  force.* 


•  This  *'ballcc"  lymboi  identifies 


or  iasertiooi  which  are  oot  spoken  by  tbe  Member  on  the  floor. 
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•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Spe^er.  the 
Bmertency  Veterans  Jota  Tralnlns 
Act  lEVJTAJ  is  •  procrmm  throuch 
which  some  M.000  vctomns  have  been 
employed  nsUonwlde.  It  is  a  procram 
whl^  has  allowed  for  the  employment 
of  many  Korean  and  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans for  whom  hope  had  been  nm- 
nine  out.  The  entire  Bouse  Veterans 
Affktrs  Ooamlttse.  under  the  leader- 
ihlp  of  its  Chairman  O.V.  "Somrr" 
MonooMnr.  can  be  Justifiably  proud 
of  the  efforU  retarding  this  exempla- 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  3  weeks  aco  I 
^Donsoted  a  major  "Job  fair"  in  the 
FInt  Concreaskmal  District  of  New 
Jersey.  The  record  of  New  Jersey  In 
utawnc  the  beneflU  offered  by  the 
Jobs  Traininc  Act  has  been  very  poor. 
The  atan  of  my  effort  was  to  increase 
the  awareness  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed '  veterans  in  southern  New 
Jeney'as  to  the  advantaces  otf ered  by 
the  SVJTA.  In  effect,  what  transpired 
was  the  largest  veteians  Job  fair  ever 
'  to  be  hdd  in  New  Jersey.  "Operati<m 
Match."  as  we  caDed  it.  was  a  very  suc- 
eevful  event  It  very  graphically  dem- 
evtratad  both  the  poalthre  aspects  of 
the  KVJTA  and  the  fact  that  New 
Jeney  has  been  lagging  in  the  pro- 
grtm's  implenjfntatlon 

Mr.  Speakdr.  following  Operati<m 
MMch  I  testified  befcve  the  Educa- 
tion. Training  and  Kmployment  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Chairman  Tom 
Daschlb  of  that  suboammlttee  very  as- 
tutely pointed  out  during  the  hearing 
that  the  pnMem  of  outreach  is  a  nar 
ti«»i»i  one.  Although  the  program  has 
been  a  sueoesa.  there  are  many  areas 
which  e«n  and  win  be  immoved. 
Chairman  Daacsu^  role  in  the  future 
implcmentatlfm  of  the  program's  con- 
Unuanor-wUl  be  a  vital  and  necessary 
influence  <m  ito  success.  I  am  quite 
confident  of  the  future  of  EVJTA  with 
Tom  Daschlb's  support  and  determina- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  submit  my  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  as  it  per- 
tained to  Operation  Match.  If  there 
are  other  Members  of  Congress  with 
similar  difficulties  as  we  in  New  Jersey 
esperlenee.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
Ti,yi..t.««w  of  this  successful  event 
available  to  them.  The  veterans  of 
your  district  could  well  benefit  from 
such  an  operation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  future  will  see  many  veterans,  na- 
tkmally,  become  aware  of  the  program 
due  to  our  efforts. 


FAiasi 

Thank  you.  Mr.  ChsimiMi  I  vn  happy  to 
be  hen  with  you  today,  this  time  as  a  wit- 
nees,  rather  than  a  mbcommlttee  member. 
It  Is  taidlcattve  of  the  Importance  of  my 
report  that  we  are  here  In  these  eomewhat 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  follows:      tension 


lam  honond  tobe  among  our  eoUaaguee 
who  have  wwww""^  ledalatlon  whleh  you 
have  Introduced  calUiM  for  the  eztcnekn  of 
the  Bneneney  Veterans  Job  Tralnint  Act 
HJt  1408.  the  Veterans  Baploymeat 
AmendmenU  of  1M6.  wlU  allow  even  more 
veteram  to  reaieter  and  paitleipata  In  the 
vmhiable  tralninc  and  employment  program. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  «iMk  to  you  today  from 
flnthand  knowledge  of  the  aitaatlon  of  the 
Job  Tralnliw  Act  as  It  ezlsU  In  the  state  of 
New  Jeney.  Uat  week,  on  March  11. 1  vmo- 
■oied  with  the  Veterans  AttaBimstraOon  and 
the  New  Jemy  Department  of  Labor  an 
event  which  I  believe  may  be  relevant  to  aU 
of  m.  "Opetatlon  Match:  Veterans  and  Bb- 
ployeia"  was  a  one  day  event  which  In  effect 
was  the  laneet  veterans  Job  fair  of  Its  type 
ever  to  be  held  In  New  Jeney.  While  the 
■cope  of  lU  luooem  Is  still  being  measured, 
there  were  several  Important  lessons  wtUch 
we  learned. 

The  primary  fact  of  the  matter  remains 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  veterans 
out  there  who  are  stOl  unemployed.  Nearly 
7S0  veteram  turned  out  for  Operatkm 
Match,  a  number  of  which  was  In  our  esti- 
mate quite  large  for  our  area  In  southern 
New  Jeney.  Many  of  the  veterans  were  lack- 
ing complete  Information  about  appropriate 
procedures  to  follow  to  register  for  the  pro- 
grsm  or  even  that  for  tboae  purposes  the 
program  had  In  tact  expired  for  new  regis- 
trants. In  stiort.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  a 
great  deal  more  of  wliat  has  been  termed 
"outreach"  needed  to  be  done. 

Foftunately.  the  large  numben  of  veter- 
ans a^tti"**^  were  able  to  benefit  from  the 
hard  work  done  by  thoae  organising  the 
event  Operation  Match  saw  some  107  em- 
ployen  In  attendance  that  day  at  Camden 
County  College.  Through  the  work  of  the 
Camden  County  offices  of  employment  and 
training  we  were  able  to  Insure  that  each 
employer  received  three  foUow-up  phone 
f1l^l^■  after  having  tig««««M«  his  Initial  Inter 
est  In  t*»^«wi*ny  It  was  this  type  of  perslst- 
enee  which  naade  the  event  suoeeasfuL 

I  am  told  that  having  over  100  cnployen 
present  at  a  Job  fair  Is  nearty  an  unprece- 
dented occurrence.  It  was  Indeed  fortunate 
that  we  did  have  that  many  prospective  Jobs 
available  so  ss  to  better  service  the  Isrge 
number  of  veterana.  But  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
was  not  only  for  the  Jobs  that  the  veterans 
came  to  Operation  Matcb^tt  was  for  other 
nee*ss  wdL  In  the  areas  dedicated  to  the 
national  and  local  veterans  service  organisa- 
tion. State  agent  orange  commission,  edu- 
cational servlee  desk  and  othen.  there  was 
always  a  constant  flow  of  traffic. 

Without  the  hard  work  of  the  people  of 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Camden 
County,  the  State  Department  of  Uibor. 
and  various  veterans  organlaatloos.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  Operation  Match  would  be  as 
Bucoessful  ss  It  was.  I  am  confident  that 
after  the  full  figures  are  gathered— those 
that  will  tndieate  exactly  how  many  Jobs 
were  filled  on  Mardi  II— that  we  will  be 
able  to  see  a  lignlflcant  Impact  upon  the 
total  New  Jersey  Jobs  filled  through  the 
Emergency  Veterans  Job  Training  Act 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  an  ex- 
of  the  Emergency  Veterans  Job 


Training  Act  ss  called  for  by  HJt  MOt.  It  is 
Important  that  the  hundreds  of  veterans  I 
met  at  Operation  Match  last  week  be  given 
the  added  opportunities  that  the  extenrion 
will  offer  them  to  find  and  maintain  a  Job.  I 
cannot  iiiimlisslsr  the  Importanee  of  "out- 
reach" and  the  real  needs  smoclated  with 
veterans  who  are  unemployed.  One  cannot 
do  enough— It  is  that  simple. 

For  Operstlon  Match  we  aired  a  television 
public  servlee  snnounoement  featuring  Ron 
Jaworakl.  quarterback  of  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles,  and  mysdf.  urging  veterans  to 
attend  the  event  oo  March  11.  Iliat  same 
PSA  was  distributed  to  some  »  radio  sta- 
tions In  the  IMaware  valley  area  and.  In 
fact  the  aoundtrsek  received  relative  sig- 
nlfleant  — »«Mi»ii«  of  air  time.  We  worked 
contlnuoiMly  with  the  veterans  service  orga- 
..imm,ti.,mm  fuA  tiX  paTtlss  Involved  to  Insure 
that  as  naany  veterans  ss  possible  learned  of 
Operatkm  Match.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
we  were  sueosssful  I  sm  sure  that  many 
more  veterana  are  "out  there"  who  were  not 
reached  by  oar  messages  This  Is  why  this 
leglslatlan  Is  so  kaportant  to  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  reeoauBsnd  that  I 
be  made  In  the  upcoming  extensian  o(  the 
Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of  "outreaeb" 
being  done.  I  am  convinced,  after  what  I  ex- 
perlsneed  last  week,  that  there  are  many 
thmwif^  of  veterana  who  have  not  yet 
benefited  from  the  provisions  of  this  leglSla- 
tlon.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  wan  than 
wSUtaM  to  sbare  our  plans  and  Idsas  which 
created  Operation  Match  with  any  Member. 
In  my  view,  we  have  developed  a  textbook 
approach  to  meeting  the  nssds  of  veterans 
in  oar  area»  and  If  there  Is  any  Member  who 
feels  that  our  experience  would  be  helpful 
to  him  I  woold  gladly  confer  with  hlBB. 

Tliank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
this  opportunity  to  teO  the  subcommittee  of 
our  efforts  to  implement  this  program.  I 
would  ^  happy  to  answer  any  questtans 
which  you  or  the  subcommittee  may  have.* 


JfiA JI.AV./    .  -  0")  ^Z% 
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STILL  NO  PEACE  IN  NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


or  IRW  TOSUt 


Of  IBB  HOVSB  or 

TaesdaK  AprU  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  ft»eaker,  this 
pact  March  16  and  17.  I  was  pleased 
and  honored  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  f caUvltles  marking  St  PatrlA's 
Day.  Each  year  Amerlrans  of  all 
ethnic  groupa  pay  tribute  to  the  rich 
tiadltloiM  of  the  nation  and  peoide  of 
Ireland  and  to  the  vast  contributions 
made  by  the  40  mlllUm  Irish  Ameri- 
cans toward  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  our  great  Nation.  And  yet,  u  we 
participated  in  this  Joyous  occasion,  as 
we  donned  the  green  and  Joined  hands 
in  churches  and  paradea  across  the 
Nation,  our  thou^ts  turned  to  the 
CCTitlnp|"g  tragedy  of  the  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Indeed,  as  we  note 
the  passage  of  yet  another  St  Pat- 
ridi's  Day.  peace.  JusUoe.  freedom,  and 
prosperity  continues  to  elude  many  in 
that  troubled  corner  of  the  Emerald 
Isle. 


April  2, 1985 

The  past  t 
encouniglhg 
frustrations.  In  ( 
real  and  lagtlng  j 
land.  On 
Prime  Minister  ] 
dressed  a  Jctot 
was  gravely 
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aths  have 

ats.  and 
'  ef f orta  to  adileve  a 
in  Noctheni  Ire- 
30.  IMft,  British 
et  ThatAer  ad- 
of  Ooasnas.! 
>inted  that  Mrs. 


Thatcher  did  ndt  take  advantage  of 
this  unique  oivdrtunlty  and  ehoae  In- 
stead, to  dedlnejan  invitatloa  to  meet 
with  o(H)oemed  Ifembefa  of  Congress 
to  discuss  the  situation  In  Northern 
Ireland.  I  would!  have  eapwially  liked 
to  leam  Mrs.  Thatcher's  qieeUlc  rea- 
sons for  reJeetBg  the  New  Ireland 
Forum  and  inquve  whether  or  not  she 
would  be  amenable  to  any  further  ex- 
ploration of  the  lorum's  recommenda- 
tions. 

More  recently  |I  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Northern  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Douglas!  Hurd,  during  his 
recent  visit  to  the  United  Statea.  Just 
prior  to  Secretaigr  Hurd's  arrival  here, 
the  Britlah  preas^  reported  that  Ireland 
and  Britain  had  made  substantive 
progress  toward  achieving  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland.  While  we  here  in 
Oongreas  were  very  heartened  by 
these  rmorta.  Secretary  Hurd  was 
careful  to  hote  that  it  would  be  aome 
time  yet  before  we  know  whether  or 
not  the  continuing  <ttalog  between 
Dublin.  London,  iand  Belfast,  will  have 
any  practical  results.  I  am  certain  that 
I  am  not  alone  tn  my  wish  for  a  suc- 
cessful oonelusi^  to  these  negotl»- 
taons  and  my  hcBe  that  next  St  Pat- 
ri^'s  Day  will  alee  peace  and  Justice 
for  all.  in  N<nthcrn  Ireland. 

Our  outrage  «  the  injiistires  suf- 
fered by  the  Catholic  minority  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  our  prayers  for 
peace  in  that  trebled  land,  were  ex- 
pressed most  eldquently  in  a  homily 
by  Archbishop  Mxn  J.  O'Oonmn'  de- 
Uvered  during  St  Patricia  Day  Maas, 
at  St  Patridc's  Oathedral  In  New  Torit 
aty.  on  March  ll«,  1085.  I  commend 
the  full  text  of  tne  archbishop's  to  my 
colleagues'  attenilon: 

St.  PATBuads  Day  Mass.  IMS 

-  (By  Archbishop  John  J.  O'Connor) 

Once  again  therej  are  far  too  many  dlstln- 
guiahed  viMton  h4re  to  ri*  singling  out 
any.  I  want  to  tlifnk  my  brather-BWiops 
for  being  here  and  iny  brother  prlesti.  I  am 
very  happy  -that  tite  Scriptures  today  were 
read  by  two  Christian  Brothen  since  I  owe 
so  much  of  my  vocation  to  the  Christian 
Brothen  and  we  bre  particularly  pltased 
that  our  aenlor  ArdiUihop,  Arehbisbop  Ma- 
guire,  retired  Ooadnitor  of  this  Archdtocese. 
la  here  and  Bishop  rurlong.  one  of  the  most 
senior  and  beloved  Mshope  In  the  United 

Many  a  tourist  passes  lilm  by.today  with- 
out a  glance  and  >even  the  New  Toriwis, 
aware  of  his  presenee.  are  dwindling  In  num- 
bers But  VMher  Ivancis  Duffy  atUl  standi 
watch  tn  Times  Square,  a  symbol  of  the 
165th  Regiment  of  New  York,  the  famous 
Pighting  oath,  of  tt'hom  could  weD  be  said 
what  was  aald  of  the  Marines  at  Iwo  Jtaaa. 
that  among  them  uncommon  valor  was  a 


^ 


virtue.  The  legendary  69th  was 
highly  instrumental  In  bringing  the  St  Pat- 
rick's Day  Buade  through  its  yean  of  in- 
fancy. They  are  with  us  today  and  we  are 
grateful  that  they  are.  We  shall  be  remem- 
bering thm  and  particularly  their  fallen 
numben  in  a  very  special  way~in  this  MasL 
The  statue  of  the  extraordinarily  legendary 
Patbar  Pkands  P.  Duffy  is  the  only  statue 
dedicated  to  a  priest  in  the  history  of  New 
Torit  that  standi  on  public  property  and 
weD  deserved  the  honor. 

We  sre  equally  grateful  for  the  presence 
of  the  Anrknt  Order  of  Hibemlans  who  did 
so  BHicfa  for  the  early  Church  of  New  Tortc 
and  so  very  much  to  launch  the  St  Patrick's 
Day  Parade  from  the  outset  rm  wearing 
today  hmsa^h  mg  vestments  the  Crom  of 
ArrhbMtop  Jtitaa  Hughes  of  the  County  of 
Tyrone,  the  fbst  ArchMahop  of  New  York. 
And  when  the  old  St  Patrick's  Cathedral 
was  In  dsnger  of  being  burned  snd  tooted 
during  the  imtlvlst  rioU  of  1844.  Archbishop 
Hughes  eaDed  one  thousand  men  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Htbemlans  to  protect  the  Ca- 
thedral and  so  they  did.  A  plaque  still 
stsnds  m  the  Old  St  Patrii^'S  Cathedral 
that  they  defended  and  It  reads-"Brected 
to  the  oMBMiry  of  memben  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hlbenilans  of  the  City  of  New 
York  irtM  In  AprQ  1844.  at  the  caU  of  the 
Most  Reverend  John  Hughes,  rallied  to  the 
defense  of  the  Cathedral  when  it  was 
threatened  by  the  f oroea  of  bigotry  and  In- 
Uderance."  Many  yean  later  the  AOH  gave 
a  magnifloent  chalice  to  Cardinal  Farley, 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  that  is  the 
challoe  that  I  wiU  be  using  in  this  Mass 
today. 

Now  having  with  us  both  memben  of  the 
Pighting  6Mh.  whose  heroism  symbolises 
that  of  mnnnw  of  Americans  who  have 
served  our  country  so  well  snd  of  the  thou- 
ssnds  of  Chsplains  who  have  served  those 
who  have  served  snd  having  here  the 
AOH.  symboile  of  the  tremendous  cmtribu- 
tions  BBSde  to  our  country  not  only  by  Irish 
Csthoifaa  and  othen  but  by  aU  Catludles 
and  many  others,  including  those  In  the 
Military,  all  this  provides  sn  exceptionally 
appropriate  setting  for  sn  snnouncement  of 
histatle  import  that  I  wish  to  make  on  this 
Ssint  Patrli±'s  Day  of  IMS. 

On  November  24.  1917.  because  of  World 
War  I.  Pope  Benedict  ZV  appointed  another 
Patrick.  ArdiMsbop  Patrick  Hayes,  then 
Arehbisbop  of  New  York,  ss  the  first  Bishop 
Ordinary,  as  It  was  called,  for  the  Roman 
Cathdlle  Anned  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
prom  thst  day  until  today,  ttuou^  Cardi- 
nal ^p^nmm  carrtlnal  Cooke  and  myself, 
the  Ardibishop  of  New  York  hss  had  re- 
WwnsMHty  for  sll  of  our  CsthoUe  Armed 
Faroes  snd  Vetersns  Administrstlon  all  over 
the  world.  I  formally  announce  today,  with 
humility,  with  great  pleasure,  thst  our  Holy 
Father,  Pope  John  Paul  n.  has  decreed  that 
His  BxeeOsncy.  here  with  us  today,  Arch- 
liislup  Joseph  T.  Rysn,  has  been  sppolnted 
Military  Prelate  or  Bishop  Ordinary  of  the 
Armedt  Forces  in  my  place.  For  the  first 
time  sinoe  Its  birth  in  1917.  the  MlUtary  ^• 
osriate  will  cease  to  be  aworlatrd  with  the 
Arehbisbop  of  New  York.  This  announce- 
ment was  decreed  by  the  Holy  See  to  be 
made  puhlle  today,  effective  date  will  be 
Mardi  Mth.  one  week  tnm  Monday  and 
one  week  and  one  year  after  I  assumed  the 
Arehblshoprie  of  New  York.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Holy  vatho'.  recognising  my  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  ICUtary.  determined 
that  the  mantle  should  pose  to  another.  I 
warmly  congratulate  my  good  friend  and 
loyal  ooourade.  Archbishop  Joseph  T.  Ryan. 
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As  I  t(dd  him  before  Mass,  he  is  stm  my  sub- 
ject for  one  more  wedc. 

I  have  selected  today's  Gospel  reading 
with  deliberation.  "Simon,  eon  of  John. 
Simon  Peter,  do  you  love  me?"  "Yes  Lord, 
you  know  that  I  love  you."  "Simon.  Stanon. 
son  of  John,  do  you  love  me?"  "Yes  Lord, 
you  know  that  I  love  you."  "Simon.  John's 
son.  Simon.  Simon  whom  I  have  called 
Peter,  do  you  love  me?"  "Lord,  you  know  ev- 
erything, you  know  well  thst  I  love  you." 

There  sre  msrveloosly  profound  snslyses 
of  these  words  to  be  found  in  the  words  of 
our  solptun  sclMdan  snd  they  give  us  solid 
foundation  for  explaining  aome  of  the  most 
important  teachings  of  our  faith.  But  for 
our  purposes  today  I  suggest  one  very 
simple  explsnatlon  of  Our  Lord's  question- 
ing Peter  three  times.  He  simply  wanted 
Peter  to  say  over  and  over  and  then  over 
again.  I  love  you.  For  Our  Lord  knew  so 
very  well  the  healing  power  of  words  ss  He 
knew  the  destructive  power  of  weidac  He 
knew  how  devastated  Peter  had  been  when 
in  bitter  wmds  he  had  three  times  denied 
even  knowing  Our  Lord,  mudi  lem  being  his 
friend.  Now  Our  Lord  would  begin  the  heal- 
ing process— let  words  of  love  restore  what 
words  of  Wttemesi  had  dsstroyed.  Let 
wmds  of  loyalty  begin  the  prorf  of  reeon- 
dllatlan  ruptured  by  words  of  betraysL 

There  hss  been  hoMble  pain  in  Irdand 
for  a  long,  long  time.  There  hss  been  Utter 
suffering.  There  hss  IMen  oppremlon  met 
with  violence  and  violence  met  with  further 
opprteitan.  Men  and  womsn.  snd  whole 
f smUles,  teensgfts  snd  little  children  of  sU 
political  positions  snd  all  reUgioui  persua- 
sioiw  have  paid  dearly  for  months,  fbr  years, 
for  genetations.  The  Htdy  Father  has  plead- 
ed passionately  for  an  end  to  It  sU— to  the 
injustice,  the  oppression,  the  indignity  snd 
to  the  vMlenoe  snd  the  terrorism  snd  the 
paralysis  of  fear.  And  he  has  called  for  the 
use  of  the  word,  the  heeling  word,  the  rec- 
onciling word,  the  word  of  reasoned  dia- 
logue. 

Today  the  msjoilty  of  us  in  this  Cstbe- 
drsl  of  aalnt  Patrick  wffl  recehre  the  living 
Word,  the  Son  of  Qod  in  Holy  Oonuaunlon. 
Before  we  do  so.  sfter  I  have  hdd  Os  Body 
sloft  with  the  words,  "Behqid  the  Iamb  of 
Ood.  Bdudd  Him  Who  Tskes  Away  the  Skis 
of  the  Worid".  sU  wm  say  the  tIme-hoBored 
words,  "Lord.  I  sm  not  Worthy  but  Ssy 
Only  the  Word  sad  -  my  Soul  SbaD  be 
Healed."  I  know  It  Is  ssid  that  talk  is 
ehesp— it's  not  cheap  when  we  use  words  of 
love  for  these  sre  reflections  of  the  Divine 
Word  the  living  Word  who  is  Jesus  the  per- 
sonification of  love  itsdf .  Words  sre  not 
etieap  when  we  use  the  words  of  love  be- 
cause they  '«— ■— "^  of  us  so  much  saerlfloe, 
make  us  so  vulnoable. 

I  know  it  li  argued  by  each  party  that 
other  parties  wont  listen  but  it  Is  terribly 
difficult  to  hesr  over  the  sound  of  guns  or 
tanks.  I  know  that  wlllingnem  to  talkj 
be  perceived  as  a  sign  of 
Christ  was  at  His  stroiwest  not  His 
all  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, trtien  He  cried  out  from  the  Gross, 
"Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  And  the  good  thief  hangtaig 
on  the  Cross,  who  hss  seemed  to  have  been 
St  his  strangest  when  he  wss  plOsging 
others,  now  at  what  appeared  to  be  his 
weakest  was  dearty  stranger  than  ever 
before  in  his  Hfe  when  he  ssked  f  orgivenem 
of  Christ  the  Son  of  Ood. 

I  know  that  sometimes  the  powerful  of 
the  wwld  turn  back  concfliatory  words  with 
public  acorn.  Then  the  words  must  be  re- 
peated and  repeated  and  repeated  untO  the 
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They  an  m 


of  ttM  nbnCt  dcfMta  itadf.  Tte 

iiiiliihin  Uiat  Um  WMk  uc 

in  UMtr  laltMlvw  for  pMM  aiid  Um 

an  waak  In  tbc  njMUoB  of  ttMM  liii- 

My  TO*  today  any  plaaaa  ttm  and  dla- 
plaaat  aMny.  Tboy  ar*  ipoken  dram  the 
daptha  of  my 
plaa  to  alL  My  ^ 
aoMB  and  ilJuilaaar  othen.  For  foDowInc 
thta  Maaa,  aa  ArchMalmp  of  Naw  York. 
taavtaw  eaicfoHy  and  pnyarfnlly  uonfWrad 
wtth  boaU  of  advlaoca  and  IMcnInc  to  an 
fTTtlrtliwti  numtar  of  vaUdly  camaamad 
portlaa.  I  aiuUl  ravlew  ttaa  Panda  trom  tba 
I  ta  trant  of  tba  CUhodral  In  honor  ^ 

t  PUrkk  and  of  all  IrMh  ewywfaara  of 

whoever  rdlgtooB  pafMiaalon.  I  win  do  thii 
wtth  prof otad  iwpact  for  my  bdofod 


■  and  aU  tntacri- 
vttb  maUea  toward  nana  and  diartty 
ran.  tha  tf^r"^  whkh  ha 

for  the  dreuBMtanoaa  of  the 
day.  In  ttet  ■aae  ipirit  I  wm  do  today  vhat 
I  beUave  ahooM  be  done.  There  are  thoae 
lood  and  aineara  people  who  «ffl  be  pained 
by  my  dacMon  and  who  brieve  It  tapUae 
nt»an  for  vlelaBBe  and  terrarlM.  Mothlnc 
eouidbe  Carther  IMm  the  tnith.  I  reitente 
what  I  haw  aaM 

of  the  vlo- 
In  Inland  by 

piiyaical 
The  Tlolenee  of  thoae 
who  riMd  blood  and  angace  tai  aeta  of  terror- 
tali,  the  ftolenn  of  thoee  who  rob  a  people 
of  Jorttea.  deprive  them  of  their  btrthil(ht 
n  them  eonthmtac  IndltBlttoe.  I 
I  will  not  eoBdemn  or  Indict 
Mdinmately  ttrmfi»  tat  Jiiatte 
and  for  their  huamn  rifhta  In  Ireland.  But  I 

In  the  ■liuiweal  tanm.  aU  acta  of  vlolenee 
by  whoaaever  or  aoatnat  whonwvar  they  are 
peipetiated  a«d  all  acta  of  teiiorli  aa  wdL 

And  ftaaUy.  It  la  not  for  me  to  determine 
the  poOtteal  f  ocednrm  for  endinc  the  eon- 
niei.  I  am  a  biibap^  not  a  poWlelan;  But  the 
moral  oourae  &  dear,  the  ttae  haa  eoBie  and 
k  loe«  uiiidna  for  thoae  gnat  natlona  of 
the  weridL  truly  dadteated  to  liberty  and  Jue- 
tleettr  an.  to  niaa  their  voleea  loudly  and 
clearly  and  iinnili**^-"T  In  the  foruma  of 
the  wortd  or  privately  and  quietly  but  per- 
■uaifvdy.  aa  they  eee  fH.  to  demand  that 
the'  mnaiailiBi  end  the  alauchter  oeaae. 
Whlefa  nation  should  leed  the  way  but  our 
own! 

Now  let  ua  pray— let  ua  pray  thla  Meat 
Day  of  St.  Patrick,  that  aU  partlea  to  the 
confUet  and  we  ouiaeHea.  will  one  day  aee  In 
one  another  what  St  Patrick  aaw  wherever 
he  looked.— Tou  will  reeaD  the  legend  on  bis 
biioatphirf.  Christ  above  me.  Christ  be- 
neath BW.  ChrM  beeide  bm,  Chrlat  before 
BM.  Christ  behind  me;  ChrM  all  around  me. 
ChrM  In  the  mouth  of  fHehd  and  stranger. 
Ood  Blem  you  Alll* 


THE  PDEL  CONSERVATION  AND 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACT  OP 
1966 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEDERLING 


DT  THB  BOUSB  (MT 

Tuesdan  ilprti  2.  IMS 

•  ICr.  SEEBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introdueiiig  legialatlon  for 
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the  dual  purpose  of  enoourafltnc  re- 
lieved oonoem  about  fuel  ooneenratloii 
and  redudna  the  defldt  The  todala- 
tion  would  aooompUih  tbeae  objeettraa 
by  Inaeaaiiw  the  Federal  esotae  tax 
on  gaacdlne  by  10  oenU  per  fallon  and 
by  eannarUnc  the  estimated  $10  bO- 
1km  annuti  revenue  from  the  tax  to 
the  Tieaiuiy  Oenend  T^md. 

Only  a  few  abort  years  aco.  Ameri- 
cans waited  In  line  for  houn  to  fill  up 
their  tas  tanks.  The  tasoUne  shortase 
prompted  a  wave  of  consumer  and 
Government  eoncem  about  eneriy 
ooosenratlon  and  eneottraced  the  de- 
volopment  and  sate  of  (uel-etflelent 
USBiniirr  ears.  The  current  worid  oU 
glut  has  had  a  salutary  tanpaet  on  tas- 
(dlne  availability  and  gasbline  prices. 
It  has  also  had  the  unfortunate  side 
effect  of  »»«hiimMnff  consumur  oonoan 
about  fuel  economy  and  fuel  uuuseivsr 
tion.  Put  simply,  most  Americans  have 
f onotten  the  gas  Unes  which  were  a 
fact  of  evoTday  life  such  a  short  time 

■CO. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  gasoline  prices 
have  declined  by  some  30  cents  per 
gallon.  A  10-cent  Increase  in  the  tax  on 
gasoline  would  thus  not  put  prices 
bsdi  to  where  they  were  at  their  peak, 
but  would  encourage  Americans  to  pay 
a  little  more  attention  to  fuel  econo- 
my. 

Just  as  important,  by  requiring  that 
the  $10  bOlion  raised  each  year  from 
the  tax  be  put  in  the  general  fund,  my 
MU  would  put  a  significant  dent  in  the 
$M0  billion  defldto  we  are  now  facing. 
It  is  high  time  we  stopped  kidding  our- 
selves about  the  ability  of  the  eomo- 
my  to  outgrow  the  deficit.  I  support 
spending  reductlm  as  one  part  of  the 
deficit  reduction  battle.  But  spending 
cuts  otter  only  a  partial  aoluticm.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  an  honest  effort  to 
cut  the  deficit  before  we  return  to  eco- 
nmnlc  stagnation,  we  are  simply  going 
to  have  to  Mte  the  bullet  and  find 
some  means  of  raising  revenue. 

A  10-oents-per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline 
Is  lust  such  a  measure.  It  offers  a 
q«ilck  means  of  raising  revenue.  It  is 
easily  collectible.  There  are  no  hidden 
loopludes  for  the  wealthy.  And.  in  con- 
jtindteo  with  other  deficit  reducti<m 
measures.  It  denumstrates  that  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  make  the  hard 
choices  necessary  to  cut  the  deficit 
before  it  cuts  off  economic  growth. 

Gasoline  taxes  are  imposed  an  the 
producer  and  then  pasMd  on  through 
the  chain  to  the  retail  customer— the 
auto  owner— by  increased  prioes.  ulti- 
mately at  the  gas  pump.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  produeors  af- 
fected by  my  bill  would  not  end  up 
pasitag  all  10  cents  of  the  tax  on 
through  the  syrtem  to  consumers.  A 
1903  study  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  for  example,  estimstert 
that  the  5-cents-per-gallon  gas  tax  en- 
acted in  omjunction  with  the  Surface 
Tnmsportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
would  result  in  a  price  Increase  of  half 
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that  (U  oento  per  gallon)  at  the 
pump.  So  I  am  opttmlstle  that,  because 
of  current  market  competition  and  the 
ofl  glut,  a  KKcent  tax  will  not  be 
passed  along  in  its  entirety  to  the  con- 
sumer. Even  if  the  tax  were  passed  on 
in  fun.  it  would  stm  redatm  only  one- 
half  of  the  gasoline  price  drop  over 
the  last  4  years.  And  we  cannot  forget 
that  our  $100  bOUon  defldt  with  iU 
added  bOllons  tai  interest  payments,  is 
a"tax"  of  the  worst  kind  on  our  econo- 
my and  on  the  future  economic  health 
of  the  country. 

The  Congressinnsl  Budget  .Office's 
report  to  Ooiwress  <m  "Reducing  the 
Defldt:  Spending  and  Revenue  Op- 
tion" of  FAurary  M.  198S.  discussed 
the  option  of  an  additional  gasoline 
tax  as  a  defldt  reduction  measure.  As 
the  report  notes,  "eompared  to  other 
countries,  many  of  which  levy  taxes  of 
well  over  $1  a  gaU<m.  the  United 
States  charges  one  of  the  lowest  tax 
rates  on  motor  fueL  Beyond  raising 
revenue,  an  additpnal  motor  fuel  tax 
would  reduce  consumptJcm  of  gasoline 

•  •  •  and  dependence  on  foreign  oil 

•  •  ••• 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  last  February. 
Martin  Feldstein.  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  OcHindl  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers to  President  Reagan,  endorsed  a 
10-cent  tax  increase  on  gasollna  ss  one 
component  of  a  defldt  reduction  plan. 
As  Mr.  Feldstein  noted  in  his  essay  in 
Time  Mffgy*"*  of  February  4.  1905. 
the  reason  that  we  have  reached  a  def- 
ldt of  nearly  5  percent  of  GNP  under 
President  Reagan  is  "that  Govern- 
ment spending  has  increased  sharply 
without  a  correqxmding  increase  in 
taxes  to  pay  for  it."  This  is  tlie  legacy 
of  the  "suK>lyalde"  tax  cuts,  coupled 
with  the  massive  increases  in  defense 
spending  over  the  past  4  years.  We 
have  got  to  face  up  to  this  reality 
before  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  econom- 
ic collapae. 

My  bill,  coupled  with  an  equitatde 
effort  to  cut  spending,  offers  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  getting  out  of  the 
defldt  mess  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves. It  li  not  an  easy  choice,  and  it 
will  take  strong  will  and  political  cour- 
age to  enact  I  hope  we  are  up  to  that 
task,  for  the  times  demand  it. 

The  full  text  of  Martin  Feldstein's 
analysis  of  the  def idt  follows: 
(Friam  Time.  Feb.  4. 1M5] 
How  To  Or  na  Dancrr  Ulraea  1100 
Bnxioii 

(Martin  Feldstein,  who  wrote  the  essay 
that  follows,  served  from  September  1983  to 
July  1964  as  chairman  of  the  CouncO  of 
Economic  Advlaen  In  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. One  of  the  leading  conservative 
economists,  be  nonethelem  differed  with 
the  White  Houae  on  several  key  budget  and 
tax  lasucs.  In  particular,  what  be  saw  as  the 
grave  danger  poaed  by  large  deficits.) 

There  Is  now  widespread  agreement  In  the 
U.S.  that  the  budget  defldt  is  the  moat  seri- 
ous problem  (adng  the  American  economy. 
Thla  year  it  wiU  exceed  $aoo  bilUon.  nearly 
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91.00S  for  every  i^i.  woman  and  child  in 
the  natkm.  Without  tou^  legWatlve  action, 
the  deficits  will  ^Unue  to  tecwaai  and 
WiU  reach  neatly  1*00  bOllon  a  jraiw  by  the 
end  of  the  deeadej  If  the  U  A  Is  to  odnMnue 
to  enjoy  a  health*  eoonomle  leuweiy  and  a 
rWng  standard  ofluving.  theae  ha 
nnistbet 

A  taoo  bilUon  defldt  this  year  mesBS  that 
the  Government  Is  adding  1900  bOUon  to 
our  national  debi-an  Increase  that  aome 
day  muat  be  repaid  or  that  we  and  our  chQ- 
dren  and  our  ehik^cn's  children  wID  have  to 
pay  interest  on  fotever.  The  deflella  prajeet- 
ed  for  the  next  several  years  would  Inereaae 
the  national  debtlby  roan  than  $1  trlllioB 
between  now  and  kbe  end  of  the  decade.  If 
this  is  allowed  toi  happen,  the  incwaas  tai 
this  decade  alonejwill  be  greater  than  the 
entire  riae  In  the  900  years  since  this  nation 
began. 

Any  addition  to  the  national  debt  in- 
creases the  Oovertunent's  future  annual  In- 
terest costs,  eveh  If  the  intarei 
remain  unchanged.  A  $900  bHUon 
In  the  national  debt  raiaee'  the  Oovem- 
ment'a  annual  interest  ooet  by  eome  $90  bO- 
Uon a  year.  That  makea  the  one-year  In- 
crease In  the  aov$mment's  annual  Intereat 
bOI  more  than  tte  entire  ooet  of  the  food- 
stamp  program.  Tpe  intereat  that  the  Oov- 
emment  pays  on  the  national  debt  has 
soared  from  lem  than  $190  per  person  In 
1900  to  more  thanl$SOO  per  peraon  this  year, 
and  is  headinc  to  an  annual  total  of  almoat 
$750  per  person  Iby  1900  even  when  ex- 
pressed In  ooiMtant  10S6  doOan. 

By  raWng  intereat  ooata  on  the  nariwial 
debt,  large  budget  defidta  make  future  tax 
Increaaee  Inevital*.  By  1990  neatly  half  of 
the  income  taxee  that  we  pay  wfll  be  ueed  to 
finance  interest  Miyments  on  the  Oorem- 
mdit  qqowb 

Continued  larsejdefldU  wOl  alao  mean  a 
slower  rate  of  ecooomic  growth  and  a  redue- 
tlon  In  our  future  standard  of  Uvlnc.  Biperi- 
enoe  shows  that  the  key  to  raising  living 
standards  is  InveeimenL  New  faetorlea,  of- 
fices and  stores  Snd  new  madilnery  and 
equipment  increase  the  output  prodnoed  by 
each  employee.  ^Iiis  higher  prodoettvlty 
then  permits  the  hooinflatianary  incrsaees 
in  wages  and  aalailea  that  nnalWii  employem 
to  afford  a  higher  Standard  of  Uving.  Bydget 
deficits  undetmini  sudi  increaam  becauae 
they  require  the  i  Oovemment  to  borrow 
funds  that  would  iotherwlae  be  avaOabie  to 
finance  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment 
and  in  housinc.  T^  projected  aimnal  defi- 
cits of  S%  of  OJr.r.  mean  that  Oovetnment 
borrowing  would  abeorb  more  than  half  of 
theae  funda. 

The  competltloa  for  money  between  the 
Oovemment  and  9rivate  borrowers  inevita- 
bly raisea  the  lev4  of  taiflatkm-adMstcd  or 
real  Interest  ratesii'Deapite  the  rceent  fUl  in 
market  taiterest  aatea.  the  real  rataa  on 
home  mortgagee  abd  oorpoiate  bends  today 
are  about  10%— <tf  more  than  three  ttanee 
the  level  in  the  IfnOs.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  increase  nas  been  the  rise  tai  the 
federal  budset  deidt.  The  hish  real  Inter- 
eat ratea  caused  l|y  the  budget  deOoit  are 
also  the  direct  eootoe  of  the  overwhelming 
trade  defldt  now  hurting  American  enMirt- 
ets  ana  thooe  U3.  tfirms  oompetlns  with'im- 
ports.  The  ratea  have  attracted  funds  to  the 
UA  from  around  the  worid.  and  the  tai- 
cwaaed  demand  f4r  dollais  haa  lalaed  the 
dollar's  value  by  saore  than  90%  ainee  1990. 

The  funds  atttaeted  to. the  VA.  tram 
abroad  add  to  the  bool  of  funds  avaOabie  to 
finance  taiveatmem  In  the  country.  This 
year  the  capital  tiflow  wOl  be  enough  to 
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offset  half  of  the  Oovemment's  borrowing. 
But  the  current  level  of  capital  Inflow 
eaimot  be  sustained.  Foreign  assets  in  the 
UJK^teee  taiaeeaed  90%  since  1960.  Even  if 
VA.  imerset  ratee  remain  high,  foreign  bi- 
veetow  wID  eventually  become  wtureted 
with  dollar  aeeurities.  When  the  inflow  of 
funds  shttBks  at  stops.  Investment  In  the 
n  A  wfll  dedlnc,  and  real  interest  ratea  here 
win  riae  even  Utfier— unlea  Oovemment 
has  by  then  been  brougSit  under 


The  final  major  adverae  effect  of 
tatawd  large  budget  defldts  is  to  increase 
the  risk  of  an  inflationary  monetary  poUcy. 
We  already  hear  orraaional  caOa  for  an 
eaaler  monetary  pcdlcy  that  its  advocates  in- 
ooneetly  claim  wiU  stimulate  growth,  in- 
crease tax  revenue  and  reduce  future  defi- 
dta. But  expeiieuee  shows  that  an  exoeesive 
monetary  eipanalon  would  not  ony  faU  to 
adiieve  an  tncmaae  In  growth  or  a  sustained 
reduetlon  In  real  Interest  ratea  but  would  in- 
stead eanae  a  riae  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Thedeflolta  that  now  loom  so  large  were 
untanadnable  Just  a  few  yeata  ago.  The  VA. 
had  a  balaiwed  bodgrt  ta>  1990  and  again  tai 
1970.  H;ow  did  we  get  to  a  defldt  of  nearly 
9%  of  OJfJ>.  tai  19647  The  answer  tai  short  Is 
that  Oovemment  spending  has  Increased 
sharply  without  a  oomaponding  Increase  In 
taxes  to  pay  for  it  But  this  shmt  answer 
hides  four  Important  facts  about  the  way 
that  the  oorapoaltioo  of  spending  and  taxes 
haaefaanaed. 

First,  the  Jump  In  apending  on  Social  Se- 
cuttty  and  Medicare— from  2.3%  of  OJTJP. 
tai  1999  to  0.0%  tai  1994— aocounU  for  virtu- 
ally aO  of  Oovemment  apendlng's  Increased 
share  of  O  jr.P.  Second,  there  has  been  an 
abaohitely  unprecedented  cut  of  12%  sinoe 
1990  in  the  real  outlays  cm  aU  other  nonde- 
fenae  pragrama.  More  specifically,  wwwting 
on  an  audi  nondef enae  programs  f  eU  from 
9 J%  of  OJf .P.  tai  1960  to  7.3%  tai  1984.  and 
win  deeUne  to  6.9%  by  1980  even  If  there  are 
no  further  ehangea  In  the  law.  TUrd.  the 
def fiwe  spending  share  of  OJf J>.  feU  by 
one^hlrd  between  1960  and  1980,  and  has 
only  begun  to  recover  its  previous  leveL  De- 
fenae  ^codtais  took  9.7%  of  ONl>.  tai  1960 
anddedtaied  toonly  5.3%  of  OJrj>.  by  1960. 
Sinoe  then  it  has  taicreased  to  6.5%  of 
ONP.  Fourth,  there  has  been  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  income  taxea  as  a  share  of  O  JV  J. 
and  a  rapid  riae  in  the  payroU  taxes  used  to 
finanee  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  WhOe 
payroU  taxea  roae  from  3.1%  of  OJfJP.  in 
1960  to  9.7%  tai  1964.  aU  other  taxes  feU 
from  16j4%  of  ON J>.  to  18%. 

Hie  RcMsn  Administration  inherited  a 
defldt  equal  to  2%  of  ONP..  but  t»edieted 
that  this  could  be  elimlnat^wl  In  fours  years 
by  a  roniMnaHop  of  reductlona  tai  Oovem- 
ment wwmrtlnt  and  the  taicreaaed  tax  reve- 
nue that  It  calmlat^d  would  result  from  a 
mudi  improved  rate  of  econamic  growth. 
President  Reagsn  did  cut  total  nondefense 
spending  other  than  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  by  a  very  substantial  943  bOUon. 
moMured  tai  1964  doUara.  But  theae  cuts 
were  not  enough  to  ofteet  the  continued 
rapid  rise  in  Sodal  Security  and  Medicare 
beneflta.  the  sharp  increase  In  defense  out- 
lays and  the  jump  in  Interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt  Moreover,  the  1981  and  1982  tax 
bOls  reduced  total  tax  revouies  by  990  bU- 
Uon  tai  1904  and  by  a  projected  $173  bOllon 
In  1997. 

The  Prealdent  and  his .  Cabinet  budget 
group  now  recognise  that  growth  alone 
cannot  aolve  the  defldt  problem,  and  have 
called  for  very  tough  spending  cuts  aimed  at 
shrinktaig  the  defldt  to  2%  ONP  by  1988, 
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or  roughly  9100  bUlion.  The  President's  tar- 
sets  for  budget  savings  properiy  induded 
subsidy  payments  to  affluent  farmeta,  medi- 
cal care  for  middle-daH  veterans,  siihsidiBrd 
loans  to  amaU-  and  medium-siae  businesses 
and  grants  to  states  and  local  governments 
wtth  budget  surpluses.  Nevertheless,  the 
President's  proposals  cannot  reduce  the  def- 
icit adequately  because  they  are  restricted 
to  a  smaU  part  of  total  Oovemment  outlaya. 

To  achieve  the  needed  deficit  reductions, 
every  part  of  the  budget  wiU  have  to  iriay  a 
part  OnngwmlonBl  leaders  in  both  parties 
have  made  it  dear  that  their  first  change  in 
the  Aikntailstratioo's  budget  wfll  be  to  slow 
the  growth  of  defense  spendtaig.  By  1960 
currently  projected  defense  outlays  wiU  be 
reduced  by  between  930  bOUon  and  $50  bU- 
lion. But  the  combination  of  defenae  cuts 
that  Congrem  wiU  require  and  nondefense 
cuts  that  the  Administration  can  achieve  Is 
not  likdy  to  reduce  total  spwidtng  on  Oov- 
emment programs  in  1906  by  more  than 
$100  bOUon.  Although  that  would  oertalnly 
be  a  malor  adilevement  It  would  stm  leave 
an  unacceptable  defldt  of  nearly  $990  bO- 
Uon at  the  end  of  the  decade.  To  reduee  the 
defldt  to  the  Admtailstratlan's  target  levd 
of  3%  of  ONP.  tai  1969  and  to  adileve  a  ba^ 
anoed  budset  by  eariy  In  the  next  decade.  It 
wm  be  neceasary  to  go  beyond  theae  cuts  in 
def cnee  and  nondefenee  programs. 

Oovemment  outlays  for  Sodal  Security 
benefits  tripled  in  the  pest  decade  to  exceed 
$175  bOlion  tai  1964.  and  are  currently  slated 
to  readi  $350  bOUon  a  year  by  1960.  During 
the  19701.  Sodal  Security  beneflta  per  retir- 
ee roee  50%  after  adjusting  for  inflation. 
WhUe  the  averace  eamlngs  per  employee  did 
not  increase  at  aU  after  taking  hiflatlon  Into 
account  Sodal  Security  beneflta  are  paid 
without  regard  to  flnatirlal  need,  and  most 
of  the  $175  taOUon  of  current  Sodal  Security 
beneflta  goes  to  individuals  who  are  certain- 
ly not  poOT.  TAider  current  law.  Sodal  Secu- 
rity benefldailea  also  receive  an  annual  coat 
of  Uviiw  adJiMtment  (COLA)  that  oomplete- 
ly  offseta  the  rise  in  conenmfr  prices. 

A  simple  way  to  reduce  the  future  growth 
of  Social  Security  beneflta  would  be  to 
modify  the  annual  cost  of  IMng  adjustment 
resttlcting  the  autoeaatic  incwast  to  the 
excem  of  inflation  over  3%.  Such  a  3% 
threshold  on  the  COLA  would  mean  that 
beneflta  would  rtae  by  1%  If  the  taiflatkm 
rate  were  4%.  by  3%  If  the  rate  were  5%  and 
so  forth,  nils  would  slow  the  growth  of 
total  beneflta  without  denying  anyone  a 
Social  Security  benefit  and  without  reduc- 
taig  the  siae  of  any  retiree's  monthly  che^ 

Although  eadi  retiree  would  experience 
only  a  smaU  reduetlan  In  the  Inereaae  of 
WAwf^iy  bsneflta.  the  eumulattre  effect  on 
total  benefit  outlays  would  be  very  sidatan- 
tiaL  A  3%  taidextaig  threahold  would  reduce 
1969  Sodal  Security  outlaya  by  about  $95 
bOUon.  And  if  the  same  principle  for  Umit- 
ing  Indexins  were  extended  to  an  other  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  retirement  pngrama.  the 
savings  would  rtw  to  $50  liOUon  a  year  by 
1999. 

A  tough  rethinking  of  the  major  domestic 
programs  and  a  significant  slowing  of  de- 
fense 1— ~«»^  and  of  Social  Security  bene- 
flta am  reduee  total  1999  outlaya-hicludhig 
Intereat  on  the  nationsl  d^t— by  as  much 
as  $100  bOlian.  But  even  with  sudi  savings, 
the  defldt  would  stm  be  more  than  $100  bO- 
lioo.  There  is  thus  no  poUtlcally  feasible 
way  to  adileve  the  Administration's  own 
goal  without  increasing  tax  revenue.  After 
the  Oongrem  has  completed  ita  search  for 
apending  cuts,  it  vriU  be  time  to  turn  to  the 
problem  at  raising  revenue. 
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la  nefcr  a  cood  way  to 
,  there  an  three  ways  that 
than  other  altaraattfea.  The  flnt 
woold  be  a  3%  thnahoM  on  the  taideMtac  o( 
the  tawaaM  tax  braekala.  Tteea  would  eon- 
tinue  to  be  adJoated  every  year  to  oltaet  the 
eCTeeta  of  inflatloa  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  taitlatian  exeaa*  *%.  ThiB  would  paral- 
lel the  a%  thneboM  on  the  hidexbn  of 
aodal  Saovlty  baneftta  and  would  be  a  nat- 
ural bafria  for  a  poUtleal  trade  between  thoae 
ipoee  any  reduction  In  the  growth  of 
Security  beneflto  and  thoae  who 
any  tax  hunaaa.  By  IMP  audi  a 
In   tax    Imleilin   would 


ibgrlMMIlloo. 
A  eeeoiid  Mmree  of 
woidd  be  a  tax  OB  eneny.  The  price  of  ofl 
haa  dacUnad  man  than  ao%  In  the  paat 
three  yean,  and  to  Iftdy  to  go  on  telUnc. 
rriattmy  anaU  ft%  exdae  tax  on 
eeuM  produce  aome  $1S  bmion  a 
'  by  the  end  o<  the  decade.  And  an  extra 
\H  prr  gal  tax  on  gMoUne— which  would 
offHt  only  half  of  the  Wt-per-gaL  price  de- 
dlae  that  haa  occurred  over  the  paat  four 
yean  would  nim  $M  bObon  a  year. 

PtaMlly.  tax  refbrai  o«  the  type  the  Treaa- 
ury  recgtfly  propoaed  ixoildn  a  franeworfc 
within  which  revenue  can  be  raiaed.  the  In- 
fer good  ecooomle  peiltoiuiano 
overall  tax  fWmeaa  tan- 
I  diaagree  with  many  «iedfle  fe»- 
turea  of  the  Tteaauryli  propoaal.  paitlculu^ 
ly  thoee  that  would  hurt  IncenUvea  for 
lavliw  and  boataiaai  hiiiutimnt  But  I  be- 
lieve that  then  la  aubatantlal  virtue  In  the 
baaic  notion  of  changing  the  tax  mice  tai  a 
way  that  permita  reducing  curreotly  high 
tax  ratca  and  atrnpUfying  eompllanee  for  the 
vaat  majority  of  taxpayeie.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  deeign  a  tax  reform  that  by 
r*t»wtffittf  aoBM  of  the  current  tax  deduo- 
ttona  and  wedal  tax  mlea.  keepa  the  dtaftri- 
button  of  tax  paymenta  unclumged.  lowen 
the  currant  high  tax  ratea  and 
much  as  |M  bOUon  a  year  i 

In  ahort.  the  eeoBoinlcally  deelrable  reduc- 
ttaia  m  the  budget  deficit  can  be  achieved 
piMHrnmny  |)y  «  comprelienitve  reduction  In 
a  weDatiutlured  change  In 


the  tax  rulea.  The  fwmldnatlon  of  slower 
growth  of  deftaiae  nwrmlliig  and  of  Social 
Security  benefits  and  actual  redoctlona  In  a 
wide  range  of  ow-alae.  nondefenee  pro- 
graoM  can  lower  outlays  by  tlW  bOUon  In 
IMt.  But  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  less  than 
1%  of  OJT.P.  and  bring  a  balancvut  budget 
Into  sight  wHl  alao  reguira  tax  ehangea  that 
ralae  19M  tax  revcnuce  by  $75  UUkm  to 
llOObOUan. 

We  an  now  at  a  critical  point  for  the 
futura  of  the  American  economy.  Substan- 
tial progreas  has  been  made  In  the  past  f our 
yean  In  putting  the  economy  on  a  path  that 
can  provide  a  rising  standard  of  living  for 
everyone,  inflation  has  been  brought  under 
control.  Incentives  for  saving  and  Inveet- 
ment  bave  been  strengthened,  and  the 
burden  d  the  Oovemment  on  the  private 
t^mmtmny  bss  been  Hg*»ttMMi  But  that 
iHugnBB  and  the  current  bright  prospects 
for  the  futura  can  easily  be  deetroyed  by 
flacal  trrespoBsibUty.  The  next  six  months 
will  test  whether  our  pohtleal  sytem  can 
produce  the  tough  flscal  legislation  that  is 


the 
the 


fuU  potential  af  our  eeoooa^e  futures 


RSDUcnoN      OP     Unlawful 

DRUG   DISnUBUnON   ACT  OP 
IMS 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  AxnouA 

nr  TBB  HOOSB  or  amnniTATnm 

Twudaw.  AvrU  2.  lUS 

•  llr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
iQtrodudnf  lettilatlon  to  eatabllih  the 
death  penalty  for  thoae  oonvleted  of 
unlawful  diuc  dealing.  , 

EvoT  year,  drus  trafhekers  gmuscle 
into  the  united  States  aa  much  aa  4.4 
UJB.  tooB  of  hertrin.  77.1  U.S.  tons  of 
eocaine.  and  164i30  U.S.  ttma  of  mari- 
juana. Deaplte  our  beat  efforts,  we 
have  been  able  to  intercept  only  a 
anaD  portion  of  theae  Illicit  drug  im- 
ports. In  19SS.  the  quantity  of  com- 
bined seisures  of  marijuana  amounted 
to  13.4  UJ3.  tons,  hardly  enough  to 
dent  the  estimated  UJB.  demand  in 
that  year  of  14.M7  to  15.431  UJB.  tons. 

In  IMS.  despite  an  American  ex- 
penditure of  $1:2  billion  to  combat  the 
drug  trade,  marijuana  and  heroin  im- 
ports are  expected  to  Jump  10  percent 
and  cocaine  4  percent. 

We  havent  been  able  to  put  a  dent 
into  the  drug  trade  with  Just  heavy 
fines  and  Jail  terms.  Those  behind  the 
drug  trade  have  amassed  fortunes 
amounting  to  aa  much  as  $4  billion. 
and  the  profits  tnm  all  dnig  sales  are 
enough  to  encourage  people  to  take 
part. 

We  must  send  the  signal  that  we  are 
serious  about  combating  the  illicit 
drug  trade,  and  that  the  ultimate  pm- 
alty  will  be  imposed  for  those  that 
threaten  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  dtisois  and  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
Nation  with  their  illegal  druga. 

We  must  make  It  dear  that  those 
who  engage  in  these  crimes  win  also 
pay  the  price  for  threatening  our  na- 
tional security.  There  ^  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  money  from  drug  dealing 
suKwrts  terrorists,  and  that  terrorists 
reciprocate  with  assistance  to  drug 
traffickers.  Organised  crime  works 
hand  in  hand  with  theae  outlaws  for 
their  own  profit.  According  to  the 
State  Departmoit,  there  is  even  evi- 
dence that  aome  Communist  govern- 
ments are  alao  involved. 

I  urge  my  colleaguaa  to  Join  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  to  provide 
the  option  of  a  death  penalty  for  drug 
traffteking.  Let's  make  it  clear  that 
we're  serious  about  putting  a  dent  in. 
if  not  a  halt  to,  the  illegal  drug  trade. 
The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 


HJtlMT 

A  bill  to  amend  the  OoptroUed  Substanoeo 
Act  to  provide  the  penalty  of  death  for 
continuing  erimtnal  enterpriae  and  dan- 
geroua  vedal  drug  offender  offenaes 
B^  U  nmeUd  by  Me  Sanote  sad  IToitsc  of 

JtepmmteMws   oT  Me    VMUed   Statm   of 

America  ta  Cbnvnas  anembisA 


pledge  my 


rnnx 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reduction 
of  unlawful  Drug  Diatrlbutlon  Act  of  IMS". 
.  1  AVAIUu^iJTT  or  DBMa  PBULTT. 


(a)  OoaxxmniM  CsfniM. 
Paragraph  (1)  of  aectlon  iOWa)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (31  VAC.  MKa))  Is 
— — ~!«^  tqr  striking  out  "shall  be  sen- 
tenced" the  first  place  It  appean  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph and  InaerUiw  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be 
sentenced  to  the  penalty  of  daath.''^ 

(b)  OurasBOOS  Spbcui.  Dboo  Orriiuiaa.— 
Section  40Mb)  of  the  Controlled  Substancee 
Act  (31  U.&C.  UHhn  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  court  shaU  sentence  the  de- 
fendant" and  aU  that  follows  through  "oth- 
erwise authorised  by  law  for  such  felonious 
vtotatioB."  and  iiMertti«  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  the 
penalty  of  death.".* 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER, 
JR. 

or 
nr  THK  Boosi  or 

Tuesday.  Aprti  2. 1985 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENMER.  Mr. 
^yeaker.  each  year  the  Veterans  of 
PM«dgn  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
it's  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  Scrlptwrlting  Contest. 
This  year  more  than  SM.OOO  second- 
ary achool  students  parUc^iated  In  the 
contest  competing  for  the  six  national 
scholarships. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  the  House 
the  wtaidng  script  from  Wlaoonsin, 
written  by  Miss  Roberta  A.  Kastelic  of 
Elm  Grove.  WL  Mlas  Kastelic  is  a  stu- 
dent of  Divine  Saviour  Holy  Angels 
School  of  Milwaukee. 

Her  script  entitled,  "My  Pledge  to 
America,"  is  as  follows: 

ICt  Ploos  to  Ambica 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  standa.  one  nation,  under 
God.  Indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
aU." 

How  often  bave  we  mumbled  thoee  words 
In  grade  school?  Have  we  ever  examined  ex- 
actly wttMX  we  were  promising?  Most  Ameri- 
cans ban  not. 

"I  Pledge  Allegiance— aUegianoe— the  duty 
of  a  suhleet  to  this  government.  What  can  a 
16  year  old  pledge?  I  .do  owe  my  country  a 
great  deaL  But  I  do  not  see  my  natlpn  as  an 
amorphous  conglomerate,  rather,  I  see 
America  through  her  everyday  people. 

Walking  along  Ifalnstreet  America,  I  see 
the  faces  of  the  Individuals  to  whom  I  make 
my  pledge.  As  I  pass  an  elderly  man.  I 
notice  his  tattend  clothing  and  his  over- 
stuffed bag  of  belongings  at  his  side.  Hia 
face  haa  worn  with  yean  of  struggle.  My 
eyes  capture  his.  and  I  smile,  in  this  smile  I 


and 

Continuing  down  {the  road,  a  young  boy 
stands  waiting  at  the  but'  atop.  As  lie  fin- 
ishes eatinc  hla  eaddybar.  he  cnnblaa  the 
Into  a  ball,  alms  for  the  nsarwar 
It  through  the 
hoop.  "Good  for  twta."  he  whlipan  to  hka- 
self .  "Good  for  yon.T  I  reidy  wHh  a  grin.  He 
returaa  the  smOe  and  boards  the  boa.  To 
him.  I  make  my  c^mmltmeDt  to 
the  beauty  of  thto  aktion.  I  dispoae  of  i 
riala  in  their  prope^  containers:  I 
take  part  in  iwlghbarhood  cleanups 
piddng  up  pieces  o<  paper  off  the  i 
makea  my  dty  moretattractlra. 

Up  ahead.  I  can  |see  the  old  restaurant 
that  doeed  two  yeats  ago.  Ita  waOs  an  now 
coveted  with  grattUL  Within  this  mural  of 
hate  an  two  unwrltcen  pledcea  1 1 
First  I  oppoae  aO  vandalism  If  I 
my  peen  ptsnning  to  apraypaint 
walla.  It  la  my  duty  te  persuade  then  not  to. 
My  taifluenee  can  n^  a  difference.  I  mnat 
alao  assist  the  pblio4  In  diseovering  the  van- 
dals if  I  know  their  klentltlea.  Among  the 
large,  white  Ku  Kkix  Klan  lettering,  pro- 
fanitlea  and  swaatOiM.  the  evfl  of  discrtml- 
natfcm  thrivea.  I  aa^  enraged  at  theae  taUua- 
I  pledge  eq«aUty  to  all  men  and 
of  aU  racek  rdlgfews  and  ethnic 
baekgrounda.  SeverU  people  at  my  luneh 
table  oppooed  black  Mudento  eativ  with  us. 
I  openly  Invited  thAe  claswnatea  to  join  us 
for  lunch.  Par  It  ti^  both  the  whtte  and 
black  keys  and  to  igay  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner."  By  spreading  equality.  I  can  hdp 
foster  a  mon  harmsaloua  Amertaa. 

Acroas  the  street,  k  woman  puabea'  her  fa- 
ther's wheeichair.  fCo  them  I  pledge  my 
servtoes  to  the  handicapped.  I  never 
thought  about  Mrs.  Wilson  down  the  street; 
she  has  been  wwiflrtwl  to  her  hone  fbr  sev- 
eral years.  I  bet  she  would  enjoy  sane  eoDi- 
pany  or  perhapa  I  c#nld  take  her  for  a  walk. 
How  many  people; in  nursing  hemes  an 
physically  eared  fcr.  but  left  cmottanaUy 
starved.  Here,  my  services  an  needed. 

On  the  coiner  of]  Malnatreet.  past  presi- 
dential campaign  pastas  cover  a  tdephooe 
pole.  All  the  effort^  put  forth  in  both  cam- 
paigns reC^  the  I  importance  of  voting. 
Each  vote  hoklB  trefaendous  power.  When  I 
am  of  voting  age  I  «haU  dedicate  myadf  to 
following  the  candl<atee  and  iasuea  to  form 
a  rational  decision.  ItatU  that  time.  I  can  en- 
courage voten  to  take  advantage  of  our 
electoral  process,     i 

Near  the  park  I  a#e  Mr.  WOliama  familiar 
face.  Today  must  b^  the  Veteran's  meeting 
for  he  Is  proudly  Wearing  his  medala  and 
hat.  His  eyes  manifest  pride  and  devotian  to 
our  nation.  It  is  toi  him  that  I  pledge  my 
servioeB  in  defense  of  this  country.  All  the 
wondrous  gifts  this  Country  haa  bestowed  on 
me  an  worth  protecting. 

Sitting  on  a  park  ^tench  an  a  grandmoth- 
er and  her  son  watShlng  bis  child  feed  the 
pigeons.  Theee  individuals  repreaent  the 
past,  preeent.  and  i  future  generations  to 
whom  I  make  my  pledges.  When  -we  learn 
from  the  past  we  can  improve  the  present 
and  prepare  for  the  tutun.  To  theae  Indhrid- 
uals  I  pledge  mysdfi  my  mind.  body,  spirit  I 
promise  to  utillae  d»  potential  to  better  my 
country  today  and  p  erf  ect  it  tomorrowta 
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EITTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  STAR-LEDGER  ON  THE 
MURDER  OP  MAJOR  mCROUlOV 
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HON.  JM  COURIER 


n  not  BODSB  or  i 


ranvB 


Tkiesrfaft  Aprtt  2. 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  £4)eaker.  poet- 
war  ■!■ —■■»•««*»  between  the  four 
allied  povars  occupying  Germany 
guanpteed  that  broad  aecton  be  left 
open  to  military  obaervers  from  each 
country.  Rot  the  construction  of  the 
Berlin  WaU.  and  other  events,  led  to 
an  unwrltteen  Soviet  pcdicy  of  aggres- 
sive antagonism  of  UJS.  military  per- 
aonneL  In  a  half  doaen  instaneea  since 
IMO,  our  soldlefa  In  unrestricted  aones 
of  Baat  Germany  have  beoi  beatoi, 
fired  upm.  or  had  their  vehicles 
rammed.  By  contrast.  Soviet  officers 
eaui^  In  reatrlcted  aones  have  always 
been  detained  briefly  and  released. 
TtuB  dUference  in  policy  reflects  a  re- 
vealing difference  in  political  charac- 
ter. 

Now  an  Ameriiam  major  has  been 
ahot  down,  and  left  to  bleed  to  death 
under  doae  Soviet  obaervation. 

Allow  me  to  enter  into  the  Rboob]> 
this  aaaeasment  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  which  the  editorial 
board  of  the  the  Star-Ledger.  New  Jer- 
aey'a  1<  arting  nemffDer.  made  in  the 
wake  of  the  event  The  column,  dated 
Mandi  28.  IMS.  follows: 

(Pram  the  star-Ledger.  ICar.  28. 19851 


A  Casx  op  MoaoBt 


has 


The  trigger-happy  Soviet  military 
been  at  it  again.  The  victim  this  time' 
American  soldier.  Ma).  Arthur  mcholson. 
A.,  shot  down  while  <m  a  routine  mission  In 
Qermany.  The  State  Department  has 
his  death  as  "murder"  and  the 
tenn  aecna  literally  correct. 

The  action  Is  reminiscent  of  the  shocking 
case  of  the  unarmed  South  Korean  Jetliner 
shot  down  by  the  Sovieto  with  entnmous 
kMS  of  life,  also  on  the  fUmsieat  of  provoca- 
tiooa.  In  the  alon  recent  case,  the  rationale 
appean  even  flimsier  because  the  unarmed 
Ma).  HIchOlaon  was  in  an  area  opened  by 
the  Soviets  to  Western  obeerven  in  Febru- 
ary. 

He  was.  nevertheless,  shot  and  killed  by  a 
Soviet  soitry.  The  major  might  have  sur- 
vived if  the  Sovlete  had  not  pnvented  an 
American  driver  who  accompanied  him  from 
attempting,  to  reecue  him  and  provide  him 
with  emergency  medical  can. 

The  Soviet  "excuse"  for  this  conduct  is  no 
excuse  at  aU.  an  official  statement  that  Ma). 
Nicholson  had  been  "caught  red-handed" 
with  a  eamen  in  Bast  Gennan  territory. 
Thla  nstfacts  the  fact  that  an  International 
agreement  permitted  his  presence  in  East 
Germany,  Just  as  the  same  provision  per- 
mite  Sovieto  to  move  fMely  in  West  Germa- 
ny. 

These  reciprocal  privaegea  wen  buQt  into 
the  Potsdam  agreement  that  came  at  the 
end  of  Worid  War  IL  In  effect,  they  amount 
to  a  ttoense  for  InteDigeDce  gathering  by 
bothaldea. 

The  Soviets  daimed.  incorrectly  according 
to  the  State  Department,  that  Ma).  Ntehol- 
son  was  In  a  restricted  area  when  he  was 
shot  But  even  wen  this  claim  true,  custom 


dictatea  that  f one  not  be  need  even 
an  obeerver  strays  Into  a  reatikted  area. 
Soviet  soldien  who  have  Wandered  Into  re- 
stricted areas  In  West  Germany  in  the  past 
have  not  been  harmed  by  the  American  offl- 
cen  who  discovered  them. 

Whether  these  provislans  contained  in  an 
agreement  some  40  yean  ago  stfll  make 
sense  in  today's  fllmatf  is  an  open  question. 
In  the  Utfit  of  the  Soviet  use  of  deadly 
force,  a  good  datan  could  be  OBMde  that  it  is 
time  to  abrogate  the  arrangement  Repeat- 
ed taicklento  of  Soviet  harshnns  and  brutal- 
ity an  having  an  adverse  effect  on  each  VA 
attempt  to  reach  a  better  undentandlng  for 
a  peaoeful  worid.* 


LETTERS  PROM  STUDENTS  IN 
EL  CENTRO,  CA 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNIER 


'ATivas 


or  csunoanA 
a  THE  HOU8B  or  1 

Tluesday,  April  2. 1985 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  £b>eaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  Houae's  attention  to 
a  fine  group  of  my^  constituents,  the 
students  of  Mary  Owen  in  El  Centio, 
CA.  Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  witti  Mary  and  ahe  Inought 
me  a  group  of  letters  from  her  stu- 
dents. I  was  impreased  and  touched  by 
the  sincerity  and  thoughtfulneas  with 
which  the  students  expressed  them- 
selves. It  reinforces  my  belief  in  the 
future  of  this  country  to  know  that 
America's  jrouth  does  care  and  takea 
an  interest  in  dvics  and  govonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  these  letters 
illustrate  the  fine  character  of  stu- 
dents that  our  public  school  systems 
are  producing.  We  hear  so  much  about 
the  problems  in  our  educational 
syston,  but  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  there  are  teachers,  parenta,  and 
students  who  are  working  togetho*  for 
the  common  good  I  would  like  these 
letters  to  be  induded  in  today's  Ook- 
GansiOKAL  RaooBO,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  may  see  that 
American  teaiagers  do  want  to  have 
an  input  into  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. 

DiAX  CowoBBBSiuii  HuaTOc  I  would  like 
to  know  how  you  feel  about  the  coUege 
loans  not  being  given  to  families  wlio  earn 
over  $32.(no  a  year. 

I  am  the  sixth  chOd  in  a  fSmHy  of  seven 
and  there  an  already  two  in  a  state  univer- 
sity. I  realise  that  in  a  few  yean  I  wffl  prob- 
ably be  In  college,  but  if  I  have  to  worry 
about  my  financial  support  it  will  probably 
interfen  with  my  aoademic  progress.  BCy 
family  was  Insulted  Inr  the  statements  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education' conoonlng  college 
students.  I  don't  expect-the  government  to 
pay  my  way  to  ooUiwe.  but  It  would  be  nice 
if  I  could  borrow  the  money  and  pay  it  back. 
I  dont  feel  that  the  studento  of  today 
should  be  punished  tor  the  lack  of  responsi- 
biUty  of  the  studento  of  the  past 
Sineetcly  yours. 

DB«a  CcmoBBSsiuii  Hoireau  I  am  In  the 
eighth  grade  and  my  main  concern  is  about 
my  futun  and  the  future  of  America.  What 
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k  life  aotag  to  be  Uka  for  yount  people  in 
ten  yeon?  WUl  rateU  end  oamputets  be 
dotaw  the  wiak  of  tOBBorrowT  I  am  planning 
to  fo  to  oollace.  bat  I  vooder  about  job  op- 
portunttiM  after  I  graduate.  WiU  oomputen 
be  doing  the  wotk  of  Um  buatne«  worid?  I 
am  in  favor  of  technology  and  adenoe  work- 
ing togeCber  to  find  aolutiona  for  problenis 
like  dliBiae  and  famine. 
Sincerely. 

Vkaonc*  Valdkia. 

Db«b  CoiwiatWAM  Huvrb:  I  am  worried 
about  world  peace.  I  know  that  our  military 
must  be  atrong.  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  nu- 
clear weopona.  I  fe^  that  national  aecurlty 
can  be  obtained  by  having  a  well-trained  mili- 
tary and  educated,  compawionate.  level- 
headed leaden. 

I  have  faith  in  the  government  and  I  fully 
intend  to  do  my  port  aa  a  productive  dtiaen. 
Sincerely. 

CnrrHiA  Cablo. 

DBA!  Ma.  Hmrm:  I  am  an  American  of 
Mexican  deoeent.  I  am  proud  of  my  herit- 
age, bat  rm  not  proud  of  the  way  Mexico 
handled  the  D.KJL-Knrique  Camarena  caae. 

Mr.  camarena  lived  in  a  oommunlty  IS 
mllea  from  where  I  Uve.  ao  I'm  very  aware  of 
hit  kidoapptaig.  Becauae  we  Uve  ao  doae  to 
the  Mexican  border,  we  are  coooemed  with 
our  relattooahlp  with  Mexico.  We  under- 
atand  that  it  la  important  to  have  staUe  re- 
laCioiM  with  Mexico,  but  at  the  nme  Ume. 
enmrthing  ahouM  be  done  about  Mexico's 
poor  handling  of  the  Camarena  Incident. 
Sincerely. 

RubshFBux. 

Dkak  OoiMBaaiiAii  Bvwiwm:  I  am  a  mi- 
grant student  and  at  ttanes  I  have  worked  in 
the  fielda.  My  dad  is  a  full-tkae  produce 
worker  and  the  aituatloa  of  the  American 
ftuner  reaJly  copceina  ua.  Imperial  County 
la  dBpendtJit  on  agriculture  and  although 
the  f armeia  In  our  area  are  not  in  the  same 
poaitlan  as  in  the  mMweat.  we  are  stm  wor- 
ried about  our  security.  I  dont  believe  that 
the  govcnment  should  finance  bod  bual- 
neas.  but  on  the  other  hand.  I  think  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  help  the  farmers. 

I  do  think  it's  the  government's  responsi- 
bility to  help  out  the  farmen  of  America. 
Sincerely. 

Pnao  CAaaanxA.  Jr. 

Dkas  Ma.  HuiRBC  I  am  eonoemed  that  if 
a  nuclear  war  eifer  broke  out,  we  wouldn't 
be  ready  for  tt.  and  that's  what  worriea  me. 
I  think  we  aboold  get  a  hold  of  ounelves 
and  support  of  tacreaae  military  defense  by 
cutting  off  welfare  and  other  goeemment 
servioea  to  tboae  who  dont  really  need  It.  I 
think  Americans  should  have  a  senae  of  na- 
Uonal  pride. 
Sincerely. 

Salvabob  NumL 

DxAB  CowoaasaMAii  Hmma:  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  about  Social  Security.  I  have  a 
peiaonal  concern  in  thia  area.  When  I  was 
eight  months  old.  my  father  had  a  blood 
dot  burst  in  hla  bead.  Aa  a  result,  he  is  now 
totally  dIaabUd  I  now  Uve  with  my  mother 
and  stepfkther,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
my  father^  Income.  The  only  source  of 
Income  he  has  is  Social  Security.  Is  this  a 
rellahio  source  to  depend  upon?  Is  his  future 
secure?  Is  the  Social  Security  system  stable? 
Respectfully  yours. 

TkactLocas. 

Mr.  SpeiJter.  I  took  the  UDerty  of  ed- 
ttlnc  thew  letter*  slightly  for  space. 
but  I  know  that  you  can  see  the 
thought  that  went  into  them.  I  found 
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it  refreshing  to  see  that  young  Ameri- 
cans do  care  and  ha^e  sound  ideas 
about   the   future  direction   of  this 

country- 

I  know  my  colleagues  Jotai  me  in  sa- 
luting Jason  Ifah.  Veronica  Valencia, 
Cynthia  Carlo.  Ruben  Felix.  Pedro 
Carransa,  Jr.,  Salvador  Nunes.  Tracy 
Lucas,  and  their  gifted  and  dedicated 
teacher.  Bfary  Owen« 
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TREATY  COMFUANCT  AND 
ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 


HON.  LEE  R  HAMILTON 


ormsiAJiA 


lATXVlB 


ni  THS  HOUSE  or 

Tueadav.  April  2, 1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  1,  198S,  the  President  re- 
leased a  report  on  "Soviet  Non-Com- 
pliance with  Arms  Control  Agree- 
ments." This  report  raised  several 
questions  regarding  U.S.  policy  on 
arms  control  issues,  and  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  State  Shults  on  February 
12  seeking  further  clarification.  On 
March  23.  I  received  a  reply  to  that 
letter.  I  enclose  the  correspondence 
for  my  colleagues'  attention. 

Honst  or  fUpaoBrrATivBS, 
WaafUngton,  DC.  februarv  12.  IMS. 
Hon.  OaoaoB  P.  Shults, 
Seeretarv  at  State.   Department  of  State. 
WaeMMoton.  DC. 

Dbax  Mb.  Skbxtakt:  Several  recent  ac- 
tions and  statements  by  the  United  SUtes. 
including  the  President's  February  1.  IMS 
report  on  "Soviet  Non-compliance  with 
Arma  Control  Agreements",  raise  questions 
regarding  VA.  poUcy  on  arms  control  lasues 
which  I  would  like  clarified. 

I  would  appreciate  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questlono: 

1.  What  Is  the  rationale  for  detailing 
chargea  in  public  of  Soviet  non-compliance 
with  previous  arms  control  agreements? 

2.  Why  cant  theoe  matten  of  non-compll- 
anoe  be  left  to  the  Standing  Consultative 
CommlsBlon  (SCC)  meetings  in  Geneva 
where  they  have  been  discussed  for  over  a 
decade? 

>.  Why  ia  a  public  report  detailing  chargea 
any  more  likely  than  the  SCC  to  reodive 
concerns  of  Soviet  non-oompUanoe? 

4.  What  spedftc  shortcomings  of  the  SCC 
pro  CMS  led  you  to  go  public? 

5.  What  purpooe  is  served  If  this  public  re- 
porting makea  arms  control  agreement 
harder  to  get  and  then  harder  to  raUfy? 

6.  In  your  view,  do  any  of  the  areas  of 
Soviet  noo-com|rilance  threaten  the  VA.  na- 
tional security  and  in  what  apedtle  ways? 

7.  What  specific  acoiiaatlona  of  non-com- 
idlance  are  the  Soviets  nuking  against  the 
United  Statea  and  what  la  our  raaponse? 

8.  Does  the  Stratogle  Defense  InltlaUve 
(SDI)  violate  the  ABM  treaty? 

9.  At  what  spedfle  point  do  you  believe 
the  SDI  would  be  a  vkriation  of  the  ABM 
treaty?  With  testing  of  tedUMdogicS?  With 
procurement  of  a  prototype?  With  tooting  of 
a  prototype?  With  deidoyment?  Other? 

10.  U  it  a  fair  statement  that  both  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
trying  to  adhere  to  the  ABM  treaty,  have 
sought  to  exploit  amblgultlea  In  Its  provi- 
sions? 


11.  Ambaandor  Paul  Nltae  Is  reported  to 
have  said  that  Soviet  violations,  exoept  for 
the  Krasnoyarsk  Radar,  are  not  violatlona 
but  exidoltation  of  ambiguous  wording  in 
agreenumta.  Does  this  statement  represent 
Aiknlnlstratlon  policy? 

13.  How  is  the  development  of  the  SDI  ini- 
tiative consistent  with  UdS.  policy  to  aeek  to 
reverse  the  eroakm  of  the  ABM  treaty? 

I  look  forward  to  aa  eariy  reply  to  theae 
Questions. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

I^B  H.  HAiauoH. 

Chairman,  SvbeommiUae  on  lumpe 

and  the  mddU  Bait 


V&.  tiwuxnamt  or  Stats, 
WaMmtton.  DC.  MarOi  U  iM& 
Hon.  I«B  H.  Hamiuoii, 
Chairman,  Snbeommittee  on  Murope  and  the 
MHddie  Maet.  Mourn  of  Mepnaentativea. 

DBAS  Mb.  CwAismir  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  the  luestlons  In  your 
letter  of  Petanuor  13  concerning  Soviet  non- 
oompllanee  with  arma  oontrol  agreements. 

Soviet  noooomplianoe  is  a  sofous  matter 
which  calls  into  question  Important  security 
benefits  from  arms  control  and  undermines 
the  oonfldenoe  wsfntlsl  to  an  effective  amfs 
contrcd  proceas.  Tbua,  the  Soviet  record 
with  respect  to  compliance  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  arms  oootrol  process  as 
a  whole,  and  accordingly,  the  Oongreas 
should  be  Informed,  along  with  the  paUlc. 
The  President's  February  IMS  report,  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  Congress,  is  a 
reflertlan  of  our  shared  concerns  that 
Soviet  compliance  bdiavlor  should  be  prop- 
erty understood. 

The  SCC  was  estabUahed  under  the  ABM 
Treaty  aa  a  bUateial  forum  to  prooiote  the 
objeettvea  and  implement  the  provisions  of 
that  aooord  and  the  Interim  Agreement 
The  SCC  has  by  mutual  consent  alao  consid- 
ered acme  SALT  II  lasuea.  Serious  oooipll- 
anoe  ooncems  beyond  the  SALT  and  ABM 
areas  have  arlaen  as  wdl.  and  they  have 
been  raised  with  the  USSR  In  confidential 
bilateral  rtlplnmatlr  channels  In  all  cases 
before  made  a  matter  of  publle  record^  In 
the  SCC,  we  have  dtacussed  questions  re- 
garding approiwlato  compliance  issues  In 
great  detail,  tnslstlng  on  explanatlone.  dari- 
flcatlona.  and,  if  required,  corrective  action. 
We  have  made  no  aecret  of  the  fact  that  de- 
spite our  efforts  In  the  SCC,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  thus  far  not  provided  aattstectory 
explanations  nor  undertaken  oorrecUve  ac- 
tions sufficient  to  alleviate  our  concerns. 
We  believe  that  making  the  US  publle  and 
the  Oongrem  aware  of  the  sltuattan  will 
strengthen  our  efforts  both  In  the  new  ne- 
gotlatloos  and  In  seeking  corrective  actions 
from  the  USSR. 

SovIK  noncompliance  activities  do  have 
security  hnplkatlons  for  the  US.  For  exaio- 
ple: 

The  aggregate  of  the  USSR's  ABM  and 
ABM-related  aetlaos  suggesU  the  USSR 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  Its  na- 
tional territory.  Such  aetlvltlea  would  have 
grave  repercussions  on  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, and  on  otir  ability  to  maintain  our  de- 
terrent. 

The  SS-X-3S.  the  second  new  ICBM  the 
Soviets  are  testing  In  violation  of  their  polit- 
ical coBunltment  to  the  SALT  n  Treaty, 
repreeents  further  modemlsatlon  of  the 
Soviet  missile  forces,  already  more  modem 
than  our  own. 

Soviet  chemical  and  toxin  weapon  viola- 
tions are  direct  evidence  that  the  USSR  has 
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enhanced  Its  ehemlcy  and  biological 
fighting  abOttlas  I 

As  for  Soviet  oouniereharces  of  US  non- 
compliance, sudi  aasiirtlaas  an  dsslgned  to 
divert  attention  fMmi  their  own  noneoBpU- 
ance.  Tlie  US  Is  In  flil  compliance  with  all 
Its  arms  oontrol  obligations.  In  a  Pravda  edi- 
torial February  S, 


which 
1M4. 


cused  us  of  several  I 
latlons,aUof 
the  alleged 
the  USSR  In 
then,  and arei 


liave  been  far 


In  a 

the  SovieU  ao- 
I  arms  oontnl  vlo- 
I  groundless.  Most  of 
I  were  made  poblie  by 
f e  responded  in  detail 
upttating  a  more  de- 
we  win  provide  to 
you  as  aoon  as  tt  Is  eotoleted. 

The  US  Strategie  Defense  Inltisttve  m- 
volves  only  research.  Mddi  Is  no*  pnhlblt- 
ed  by  the  ABM  Ttsky.  While  both  aides 
have  had  research  pi^pams  rinoe  the 
taig  of  the  Treaty, 
and  research  progi 
Intensive  than  our 
The  undeKaUng 
deploy"  in  Artlde 
hlMU  the 
prototypea  o 
scribed  ABM 
not  limit 
velopment  and 
laboratory 

tknale  befatad  the  dkUnctton  between  per- 
mitted research  and  itohlbltad  iluielepsasnt 
is  that  IhnltaHnns  a|My  to  those  aethrttieB 
that  must  be  conducted  In  the  open  to  be 
meanlnful  and  therefbre  are  monHoraMe  by 
niitf«««»«  t^ft'wwy'  iheaaa  of  vertfleatlon- 
Trea^permiU  devdopment 


to  develop,  test  or 
the  ABM  Tksaty  pro- 
and  field  lasting  of 
of  pro- 
It  does 
labotatocy  de- 
cowtmetian  of 
modds.  Ttie  ra- 


Moreover,  the 

and  testing  of  fixed  I 

temsandi 

We  do  not  agree  I 
both  sides  have 
Itiea  tai  tlie 
Tlie  US  has 
fenae  It  Is  allowed,  under  the  ProtoooL 
Soviet  allegatioBS  of  UJS.  vlolatloas  sre 
false.  The  USSR,  lioiever.  through  its  oon- 
struetlon  now  of  the  Krasnoyarrit  large 
phasort  arrar  radar.  Is  violating  tlie  ABM 


ABMsys- 

at  agreed  test  ranges, 
a  fair  statement  that 
A  to  exploit  amtalgn- 
of  the  ABM  Tftaty- 
the  one  ana  de- 


have  concema  aboot 

I  other  aspects  of  the 

policy  regardlw  the 


is  contained  In  tlie 
fa  IMS  report 
It  attrlbated  to 
not 


Treaty,  and  we 

Soviet  wwwpllance 

Treaty. 

diaraeterisatian 

with  Ahe  ABM 

oooduslons  of  tlie 

on  the  subject  Tlie 

Ambassador  Nltae  In  questkm  11 

represent  his  view,  A^sbssndor.  Nltae 

with  the  aasesHMnti  of  Soviet  ncnoompll- 

ance  contained  tai  tMPresldent's  report 

Finally,  current  soateglc  poUey  Is  based 
on  the  ooncept  of  detwrence  of  nudear  war 
through  malntenanie  of  the  abOtty  to 
mount  a  retaliatorystrike  sufficient  to  dla- 
susde  any  attack.  T%e  Undtatton  of  defen- 
sive systems  enshilnid  in  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  and  remains  an  absentlsl  f eatorc  of  cur- 
rent strategic  doetride,  in  combbiatloB  with 
real  reducUons  tai  sbategle  offensive  ays- 
tems  foreeeen  durink  SALT  I  but  ao  ter 
never  achieved.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initt- 
aUve  wOl  form  the  r«aearch  basis  for  a  poa- 
slble  future  political  ledskm  to  shift  our  de- 
terrence doctrine  aw^iy  from  total  reUance 
on  offensive  nuclear  weapons  of  retaliation 
toward  a  more  staU^  worid  with  greatly  re- 
duced levels  of  nuclear  arms  and  an  en- 
hanced ability  to  det^  nudear  war  through 
a  system  of  non-nud^ar  def  enae. 

Sincerely. 

EdwabdPoz. 
AcHng  Ateietant  Secretary.  LegtilaHve 

and  Intergovernmental  Affdirt.% 
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MT  PI2IX>E  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 


Of  THE  BOOB  09  tMnoMonkrvm 
Tueadag.  AprU  2. 1985 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  i^waker.  this  year. 
67B  students  from  86  schools  across 
Arlaona  oompeted  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars'  Voice  of  Democracy 
Sfholarrhip  CootesL  The  theme  of 
the  oompetttion  was  "My  Fledge  to 


Tom  Nadel  a  12th  grader  from 
Dynrt  S|^  School  in  Peoria,  AZ.  woo 
first  plaoe  with  his  outstanding  and  in- 
sjrfrattonal  qweeh.  He  pledges  aeUon, 
not  Just  talk,  to  resolve  the  problems 
ooofrooting  our  Nation,  and  chal- 
lenges American  youth  to  join  in 
iw»ir«»iy  the  U J3.  stronger,  more  secure 
and  more  Just 

I  commmnd  Tom's  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  text  of  It  follows: 
"Mr  PUBSS  TO  Amdica" 

I  believe  in  the  milted  States  of  America 
aa  a  oooitry  of  the  peoirie,  by  the  people, 
and  fbr  the  people.  Oun  is  a  country  eatab- 
Itahed  upon  the  prindplca  of  freedom, 
equality,  Justiee,  and  humanity.  Tliese  were 
the  eauaea  fbr  a^iich  American  patrioU  aae- 
rlfleed  their  lives  and  f wtunea.  Ilieref ore,  tt 
is  Indeed  ms  pledte  snd  duty  to  my  country 
to  love  it  to  support  its  constltutian,  to 
obey  Us  laws,  to  respect  lU  flag  and  to 
defend  tt  against  all  enemies-  Tea,  "My 
Pledge  To  America"  is  stanply  to  serve  her 
with  pride  and  strive  to  make  her  more  per- 
fect 

There  are  many  words  In  our  language 
that  denote  satisfaction  with  our  country, 
but  the  greatest  and  the  most  aniniatwl  Is 
"pride."  No  one  can  deny  what  we  feel  as 
the  flag  posses  by;  or  at  the  mnenlng  of 
9orts  festhrlttes  and  the  "StarSpangled 
Banner"  Is  sung.  Can  anyooe  deny  the  feel- 
ing that  oonss  over  us?  Why  do  we  feel  this 
way?  The  reason  Uea  in  the  element  of  pride 
we  fed  towards  this  nation.  For  our  aense  of 
glory  and  respect  evdves  from  the  very  root 
of  oar  American  government  Our  system  of 
govermnent  did  not  suddenly  spring  taito 
bdng  aa  at  the  wave  of  aome  political  magi- 
dsn'S  waod.  Nor  wsa  it  pulled  out  of  thin  air 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  at  Plilladdphla. 
Rather,  it  has  developed  through  long  cen- 
turies of  eiperiwrme.  tradition,  thought  and 
deed.  Our  forefathor  were  not  thinking  of 
tlM  naitow  present  and  of  themsdvea  alone. 
They  recognised  an  oWlgaUon  to  keep  free- 
dom alive  for  all  future  Amfrtrana  as  welL 
■nie  ideals  they  stated  are  posittve  and  con- 
struethm.  "My  Pledge  to  America"  Is  to 
uphold  these  Ideals  and  thus  oppose  what- 
ever dhrldes  this  nation,  leads  to  taijusttce, 
weakena  our  defense,  undennlnes  our  physi- 
cd  or  eoooomic  hodth  and  threatms  our 


_    .  J  both  now  and  forever. 

Since  time  boffoi  we  have  had  men  who 
have  oame  to  the  front  with  progressive 
kleaa.  Tlieee  men  have  served  thdr  country 
with  pride  and  now  it  is  my  genomUons 
turn  to  do  the  same.  Of  course  we  know, 
Uutt  as  the  world  grows  the  pressures  in- 
crease upon  us  to  react  to  the  new  ideas  and 
methods  that  are  constantly  increastaig  and 
Improving  our  daily  life.  One  major  ques- 
tion today  is  "what  can  our  country  look 
forward  to  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now?" 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  make 
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America  more  perfect  through  univerad 
peace  and  prosperity.  For  only  the  youth 
today  can  bring  about  tlie  neceaasry 
dtangea  to  colndde  with  the  progreaatif  the 
yean  to  oome.  Only  the  wHUngness  of  my 
generation  jto  serve  America  with  pride,  can 
bring  ua  the  kind  of  fntun  all  the  people  of 
tomorrow  will  be  ustaig  and  experiencing. 
Tea,  today's  youth  an  the  navlgaton  for  to- 
morrow, and  the  challengea  fadng  us  an  as 
ouny  as  the  mysterlea  that  an  ooostantly 
confnnting  America  today.  Thus  "My 
Fledge  To  America"  shall  be  accomplished 
through  the  knowledge,  strength,  and  deter- 
mination of  my  genetattai's  anewen  to  the 
Important  queatlona  that  an  bef on  Amer- 

k9L 

America'a  futon  Is  an  undedded  future. 
However,  tt  Is  an  open  future;  a  futun  that 
my  generation  must  and  can  create. 
Through  our  efforta  we  can  work  to  dim!- 
nate  audi  problcma  as  starvation.  slrkfa-ji», 
and  antagonism  toward  our  nelghbora.  by 
keeping  the  Ideala,  valnea,  and  goals  diarae- 
teristic  of  this  nation  ever  alive. 

Inoonduaion,  it  la  Indeed  time  for  my  gen- 
eration to  take  aetlan.  For  I  see  America 
when  no  man  f can  to  think  as  he  pleases 
or  say  what  he  thlnka.  I  see  America  when 
DO  inan  Is  snother  msn's-msster,  when  no 
man's  mind  Is  dark  with  fear.  I  aee  America 
M  the  horisan  of  human  hopea.  To  tboae 
who  say  the  design  defies  our  abOiUea  to 
complete  it  I  answer.  "To  act  wtUi  enthusl- 
am  aiid  fdth  is  the  conditian  of  acting 
great" 

So,  "My  Pledge  To  America"  la  a  very 
staaple  one-  It  Is  time  we  stopped  taUdng 
about  who  la  responsible  tar  a  hunger  prob- 
lem, or  a  crime  problem,  or  an  energy  crisis 
and  direct  our  energies  toward  finding  a  ao- 
lutlon.  I  do  not  can  who  Is  at  fault  It 
doesn't  make  one  bit  .of  dlfferenee.  All  I 
want  and  expect  is  fw  my  generation  to 
sdve  it  For  we  will  make  our  natian  strong- 
er. We  wOl  malce  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ka  mm«  perfect  and  "My  Pledge  To  Amer- 
ica" is  to  serve  her  with  pride  and  always 
make  her  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 
This  is  "My  Pledge  To  America",  ao  help  me 
God!* 


THE  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 


or 
m  TBI  HOUSE  or  BSraBSEHTATlVCS 

Tueadav.  AprU  2,  IMS 
•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Congress  will  be  preoccupied 
with  finding  ways  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit  n^Uch  threatens  con- 
tinued ecooomic  growth.  But  there  is 
another  deficit  which  also  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  economy  and  our 
woriiers. 

The  1984  UJS.  trade  deficit  was 
$123.3  billion,  almost  doubling  the 
1983  record  trade  deficit  of  $69.4  bU- 
Uon.  The  ouUook  for  this  year  is  bleak 
with  our  trade  imbalance  expected  to 
hit  $140  billi<m.  By  the  end  of  1985. 
the  United  States  will  become  the 
largest  debtor  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  trade  imbalance 
has  a  direct  imiMct  on  American  work- 
as.  The  1984  trade  deficit  cost  more 
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than  a  mflUon  AmerkaiM  their  Job*. 
We  mnet  develop  effective  ■tateclee 
to  Imprave  our  oonpetttlvenea  In  tbe 
InHnwrinnel  iMrkei  irtifle  ellmlnet^ 
taw  trade  benlen  In  order  to  put  theee 
AmerleanB  iMck  to  work.  But  thte  wlU 
not  happen  immOtfiit.  In  the  inean- 
ttane.  we  muit  aalet  thoae  worken 
who  have  been  f oroed  out  of  work  due 
to  tbe  flood  of  Iniporte  Into  thli  coun- 
try. 

Regrettably,  the  Preeldent  haa  pro- 
poaad  aevcre  cute  in  the  very  programa 
dwigned  to  aHkt  theee  wmkerr  The 
admtaitatrmtlon'i  fiscal  year  19M 
budiet  propoaal  aaka  Congrcai  to  re- 
scind In  fiscal  year  IMS  roughly  $130 
nUllon  of  the  $S3S  mmhn  approved 
under  title  m  of  the  Job  ^Jralninc 
Pajrtnetahlp  Act  which  is  deaicned  to 
'aalst  dlilocafed  workers.  Fiscal  year 
IMt  fandmc  for  the  Utle  m  JTPA 
[  would  be  reduced  to  $100  mO- 
ODTthennore.  the  President's 
budget  wttuld  also  temlnate  the  Trade 
Adjustment  AasMance  Program  which 
helps  un«n|doyed  workers  because  of 
taapoat  competition.  Olven  the  admln- 
latratlon'i  apparent  lack  of  an  aggres- 
sive and  cohesive  trade  ptdley.  these 
cuts,  which  would  represent  a  60-per- 
eent  reduetkn  in  funds  to  help  dislo- 
cated workers,  must  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  "«— "*— ^  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  letters  I  recently 
received  which  clearly  illustrate  the 
negative  Impact  the  President's  pro- 
posals would  have  on  workers  in  New 
York  and  across  the  country. 
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oartUMI  eilsMe  for  tnde  sdJuaUnent  i 

rim  It's  cliildrai'i  awwtar 
•ft Mtod  by  BH«iiaiidiM  eoatliw 
in  fraci  storoad. 

At  It  mnaied  that  Impocta  would  conttn- 
ue  to  flow  Into  tlis  eountry.  «•  requaeted 
■nea  whlefa  would  telp  In- 
our  oparattng  affldancy 
our  iiiaiiiifai  Urtiit  casta.  Tha 
advlea  «•  lacatvad,  would  hava 
baaa  bayand  our  maaiia.  but.  under  the  ooat 
abarlDf  ananaamaiit  with  the  ■ovaramant. 
it  baeama  attalDabla. 

Hie  sovamBMBfa  turaatmiiiit  was  modaat 
but  woithwhlla.  aa  It  balpad  Mf  acuaid  tha 
Joba  of  our  100  wnployaaa  Thaea  people  are 
atai  lainf  ny  aaaployad.  payint  taawe  rattier 
UuD  bataw  on  wdf are  roOa. 

We  atrangly  auppoft  tha  trade  adjuatment 
iwlatanrii  prognai  and  uria  IfB  eenttnu- 
atlon  ao  tbat  other  itana  baliic  hurt  by  tan- 
porta  can  likewlae  be  bdped. 
aincewly. 

AaiauB  Busaian. 

PrmidtnL 


mr.  Fibrwrnm  29.  t$ts. 


U^  Houm  of  MtfmmUtivta,  Camurn 
Hemat  Qffiea  BuOdtaA  Wmahtngton,  DC 
Okul  CtmHmmtauM  TWoiua  MAimn:  I 
want  to  expreea  aur  atrons  aupport  (or  con- 
tliwiatlon  of  the  Trade  Adluetment  AaaMr 
aaoe  pngnuB.  Thia  la  the  only  govammeBt 
prosram  available  to  nfHnpanha  like  mine 
which  ha*e  been  hurt  by  foreign  competl- 


ALMHATIClMSOanUSB,  IJK. 

Bon.  Taoaua  Maansi. 
VJ.  Houm  ot  AepmeiiteMvM^  Oamioii 
Uamm  Ome*  Auttdtaei  iraiMii«<on.  DC 
iM^lROir  AlVanaric  in- 
la  a  flaannlaetarer  of  autceaotlTe 
at  parte.  We  tiave  been  adveraely 
affected  by  importa.  With  the  help  of  the 
Metro  New  York  Tkade  Adjuatment  Aaiat- 
ance  Center  we  carefully  reviewed  all  aa- 
pecta  of  our  operatione  and  dereloped  a 
hiiaineai  plan  deaignert  to  keep  ua  competi- 
tive m  the  world  aaarketa. 

Tbe  beat  aapact  of  Trade  Adjuatment  Aa- 
aiatanee  waa  the  TAACa  awlaiance  In  bring- 
ing on  expert  cwnanWanta  to  aerutinlae  our 
product  Une  (or  profltabOity.  Aa  a  reault.  we 
expect  ooat  aaviiiv  to  exceed  $1,000,000  per 
year.  Ooet  ahariiw  with  TAAC  allowed  ua  to 
receive  thia  technical  aaaiafance  with  very 
Uttle  dnandal  riak  on  our  part 

Our  biiaineai  continuea  to  recover  aicdy. 
Otheta  can  gain  from  thia  pragram  Juat  as 
we  liave.  Fleaae  aupport  Trade  Adjuatment 


Boaaaaa. 
CHairman-CMO. 


iKmTWBAB,  bK.. 

JticAaiOMl  ma.  nr.  rebrmarw  Ml  (MS. 
Hon.  Taoaiaa  IfaaRMi. 
CUL  ^tmae  of  tttpnmmtaHvea.  Obmiioii 
J7ottM  Office  Buttdiagk  WaaMngUm,  DC. 
Daui  Onaiaimia  Mamoir  We  under- 
atand  that  tbe  AitalnietratlaB  wiahea  to 
phaae  out  the  Trade  Adjuatment  Program. 
Thia  la  moat  regrettable  (or  thoae  (irma 
whoee  Iwialniea  haa  been  at(ected  by  the 
eootinulng  influx  of  tanporta.  Our  Una  waa 


My  (Inn  la  the  laat  American  mamifSctur- 
er  of  complete  Unea  o(  commercial 
making  machinery.  We  coaapete 
Iar$e  European  manufaeturera  wIm  fre- 
quently receive  aignlOcant  aubaidlea  (rom 
tlieir  reepective  gowemmenta^ 

Over  the  paat  eighteen  montlta.  my  Arm 
haa  resaivBd  taehnlcal  aaaiatanee  through 
the  Trade  Adjuatment  Aaalerance  program. 
Help  in  engtawartng  and  marketing  haa 
made  ua  Daare  efficient  and  better  prepared 

in  the  uwldwlde  aaaiket  for  food  prooeeaing 
equipment. 

We  oouldnt  have  gotten  thia  ftT*-**~'* 
without  the  help  of  our  local  Trade  Adjuat- 
ment Amiatanca  Center.  They  helped  ua  de- 
a  atrstegy  to  compete  aucceeafully. 
anamber.  thia  lent  juat  another  "give- 
away" prograai.  We've  paid  for  ao%  of  aU 
thr  rtmnilting  aaalatanrii  tiTi  rnnfrrrt 

Aa  a  reault  of  Ttada  Adjuatment  Aaaiat- 
anee. we're  a  atronger  firm.  Our  aalae  are  In- 
rreaalng.  our  employment  growing.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  tareantinne  thia  program  ao  that 
my  firm,  and  otheta  like  me.  can  better 
meet  the  challenge  o(  Importa.  and  keep 
Amertoana  working. 
Sincerely, 

Joasm  Da  FfeAiKiaci. 

Vloe  Prartdenta 
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sentatlves.  the  winner  of  this  year's 
Voice  of  Democracy  Bcholarshlp  Pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Kristin  Undhohn.  a  17-year-old 
Kansas  City  high  school  senior  ftttm 
Iflssourl's  Fifth  Oongresalonal  Dis- 
trict, woo  the  scrlptwrltlng  contest 
with  her  heartwarming  script  on  "My 
Pledge  to  America."  For  her  efforts, 
she  has  been  rewarded  with  a  $14,000 
scholarship  to  help  pay  for  her  college 
education. 

Kristin,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Undhohn.  is  the  top  stu- 
dent in  her  graduating  dass  at  Center 
High  SchooL  She  is  president  of  the 
school's  National  Honor  Society  and 
the  presklent  of  the  school's  speech 
team.  She  has  also  won  a  variety  of 
honors  tai  debate  during  her  4  years  of 
hlghschotd. 

Mr.  4»eaker,  nearly  $00,000  high 
school  students  across  the  Nation  and 
overseas  participated  In  this  year's 
38th  annual  scrlptwrltlng  eontest  com- 
peting for  the  six  natfcinal  scholar- 
ships. All  the  contestants  were  r^ 
quired  to  write  a  5-mlnute  broadcast 
script  entitled  "My  Pledge  to  Amer- 
ks. "  I  would  like  to  taiehide  for  the 
record  a  copy  of  Kristin's  award-win- 
ning script. 
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(By  Xrtotin  A.  Undholm) 


One  of  my  oaoet  vivid  aaeaMrlea  o(  kinder- 
garten la  the  day  when  I  flnaUy  redted  tbe 
Pledge  <a  Allegianca.  by  mesiory.  wtthout 
any  mietakae  I  waa  vary  proud  of  Bayaaif , 
but   my  pride  atemmed   more   from   tar 

»»i» 'laatitiii  akilla  than  from  my  under> 

■fending  of  tbe  algnifloanoe  of  making  a 
pledge  to  my  country.  I  did  iMit  realiae  that 
a  pledge  Is  not  a  recitation;  it  la  a  aolumn 
proraiae  made  Iqr  a  dedieated  paraon  who 
tranalatea  the  wordi  into  hia  aetlana.  By  the 
time  I  waa  matun  enough  to  underatand 
thia.  I  had  moved  Into  upper  gradaa.  and  the 
aehool  day  no  longer  begikn  with  the  Pledge 
of  Allegianra.  Wtthout  that  daily  require- 
ment. I  atopped  giving  a  pledge  to  my  eovn- 
try.  For  too  Ions,  I  have  taken  for  granted 
the  prieelem  oppottunttlaa  and  freedawi 
that  my  country  bsa  given  me.  and  I  have 
given  little  in  return.  Therefore.  I  need  to 
make  a  new.  unique  pledge   my  pledge  to 


ODTdially. 


KRISTIN  LINDHOLM'S  PLEDGE 
TO  AMERICA 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 


ormaaouBi 

ni  THB  HOUSE  OV 


'ATIVBB 

raestfoK  April  2,  IMS 
•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  a 
special    privilege    for    me    today    to 
honor,  and  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  R^ire- 


Tbe  members  of  many  organiaaUona 
pledge  ttaemaehrea  to  uphold  tradlttooa.  to 
work  during  the  preeent  and  for  the  future, 
and  to  make  a  atrong  coaHBttment  to  the  or- 
ganiaatlnna'  wtflSra.  I  too  decided  to  make 
ttiat  three-part  pledve  to  Aaaerlea.  begin- 
ning by  pledging  to  upliold  our  oountry'a 
traditiana.  My  rich  Amarlean  heritage  iMiwi 
over  MO  years  age  wtMB  ttie  colooiata 
dreamed  about  aliapkig  America  into  a 
country  wtiere  ttie  power  to  govern  came 
(rom  ttie  people.  Adlal  Stevenaon.  once  the 
Ambaaaador  to  ttie  United  Natkma,  wrote. 
"America  ...  la  ttie  drat  community  in 
which  men  act  out  to  inetitutlonallae  (Tee- 
dom.  rnaponiihlf  government,  and  human 
equaUty."  Through  ttie  e((orte  of  George 
Waahlngton,  Tliomaa  JaffarMo.  Abratiam 
Llneoln  and  many  ottiera.  America  Iweame 
the  democratic  world  leeder  that  alie  la 
today.  I  gladly  pledge  myeelf  to  uptiold  ttie 
ideala  and  tilatory  of  America. 


One  part  of  a  pltodge  la  upholding  the 
paat.  but  pledgee  are  uaelem  unleaa  they 
demand  preeent  action  and  futura 
menta.  I  pledge  to  berve  my  coon 
and  to  prepan  mySelf  (or  the  (ntnra,  Al- 
thougti.  aa  a  atudent  I  do  not  vote  or  pay 
taxee.  I  can  atill '  aupport  our  country 
through  my  preaenti  actlona.  I  can  oMitlae 
my  eooaUtutlooal  Hghte  by  keeping  tai- 
(ormed  about  Important  iaauaa  and  voicing 
my  opinlona  Iqr  letter  or  peUtlao  to  aiy  gov- 
ernment repreeentatvea.  In  addition.  I  can 
provide  important  vblunteer  aervlee  for  my 
community.  Tbrougn  aerrtoe  duba.  I  ' 
worked  (or  the  Sdvation  Army. 
Olymplca.  and  a  adiiol  (or  autiatle 
By  aerving  tlie  people  o(  America,  I  am  i 
Ing  America  lieraelf .  Working  for  aay  eoun- 
try now  la  extremely  important:  but.  aa  nar 
tlendly  aedatmed  laventor  Charlea  Katter- 
Inr  oaee-aaid.  "We^ould  aU  be  conpemed 
about  tlM  future  b#cauae  we  wIU  have  to 
■pend  the  reat  of  oar  Uvea  there."  Par  my 
geoeratkm.  prepariflk  for  the  future  la  ottl- 
eal.  becauae  aoon  i^lifrtea'a  future  wID  reat 
In  our  handa.  We  muat  educate  ourselw 
shout  our  govemmtot  and  our  future  re- 
iponalbiHtlea  aa  tax  Wrinc.  voting  cMaena. 
Aa  an  individual.  I  dtao  muat  realise  my  po- 
tential ao  I  can  mak^  a  aigniflcant  contribu- 
tion to  my  oountry'a  wdtbre. 

Finally,  I  pledee  to  myaelf  to  make  a 
strtmg  commitment  to  America.  If  I  do  not 
take  my  pledge  aerioualy.  then  It  la  worth- 
leea.  Worda  are  eaay  to  write  and  even  eaalCT 
to  aay.  but  acting  upon  ttioae  worda  la  nuieh 
harder.  I  caimot  pledge  myadf  to  America 
and  ttwn  put  off  my  aervioe  and  aduraWnn 
unta  later  or  completely  forget  about  theaa. 
If  I  do.  then  I  am  gfOty  of  apathy,  pohapa 
tlie  greateet  threat  to  democratic  ABMtiea. 

Inatead  o(  indif feilenoe,  I  want  to  give  my 
country  action.  Th«ef  ore.  I  pledge  wagwOt 
to  uphold  Amertes'a  tradttlona.  to  work 
during  the  preeent  Mid  f or  ttw  future,  and 
to  commit  myadf  to  (uldlling  thia  aotaaan 
iwomiae.  My  pledge  tan  make  a  dttferaaoe  tai 
my  goala  and  action^  and  voaaibly  the  goala 
and  aetioni  o(  otbcSs  aa  welL  After  aD.  tai 
the  wordi  of  Hemyi  fcneiaoo  Itaadkk.  "De- 
mocracy la  baaed  t«on  ttie  oonvletlan  that 
ttiere  are  extraordtatary  poaaibllttlea  in  ordi- 
nary people."  I  intedd  to  unlock  aoaae  of  aay 
extracffdinary  poteidlal  by  giving  and  living 
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JJB.  POLICY  TOWARD  THE 
SANDPnSTA  GOVERNMENT 

HON.  leeIThaiiilton 


ornmuiu 
ni  THB  HODSB  or 


'ATIVSS 


my  pledge  to  Amcrioa"o 


Tue$daw.  AprU  2. 19SS 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  $.  1966.  I  received  a  letto- 
from  the  State  D^iartment  in  answer 
to  a  previous  query  concerning  XJJB. 
policy  toward  mcaragua.  Subsequent 
remarks  by  the  President  in  a  press 
oonfdrenoe  on  February  21  seemed  at 
variance  with  the  reply  I  had  received, 
nierefate.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Shults  against  seeking  clarifica- 
tion  coooemlng    the    aims    of    UJS. 
policy.  The  correspondence  follows: 
XJJS.  Dar ABnonn  or  SxAia. 
WmdOrngton,  DC  Har^  29.  IMS. 
Hon.  I«B  B.  Hamuoii. 
CkmimmK  aubeommiUee  on  Murope  mid  the 
JfMdIc  Mmat.  Souae  of  ItepnaeHtative*. 

Daaa  Mk.  QumuK  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  to  tbe  Secretary  oT  Fdwuary  20, 1005, 
In  which  you  requeeted  further  clarlficati<m 
of  nuted  atatee  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

In  your  letter  you  referred  particularly  to 
the  rualrtfini'i  February  21  prem  oonfo'- 
enoe  atataaaent  that.  "Tou  can  aay  we're 
trying  to  ouat  the  BaTv""'«**'  by  wliat  we're 
■^ring."  To  oomplete  ttie  tliought.  however, 
ttie  ritaldniit  tlien  proceeded  to  add.  "We're 
aayingweYe  trying  to  tin  ttioee  iriio  (ought 
a  revointlan  to  eecape  a  dktetorahip,  to 
tiave  ifftfMMii'aT  and  ttien  tiad  it  taken  away 
from  them  by  eome  o(  ttieir  (dlow  revolu- 
tiooarlaa.  we're  aaying  we  arant  ttiem  to 
bsva  a  ebanee  to  have  ttiat  democracy  ttiat 
tliay  foivlit  (or."  Seen  aa  a  whole,  theee  re- 
Biaika  BMke  dear  tliat  there  tiaa  been  no 
diaiwe  in  our  poUey  toward  Nicaragua. 

VJS.  poUey  rematna  aa  deacrUwd  In  aome 
detail  In  the  Seeretary'a  letter  to  you  o( 
Febniaiy  «.  IMS.  We  aee  no  InconaJatency 
between  tbst  letter  and  tlie  Preaident'a  aub- 
aaquant  reaaarka.  At  ttie  aame  time,  howev- 
er, you  abould  take  ttie  Preaident'a  atate- 
menta.  aa  wdl  aa  recent  atatemente  by  the 
VIce-Preaident  and  ttie  Secretary,  aa  a  dear 
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reaffirmation  ot  our  very  atrong  aupport  (or 
ttie  e((ortB  o(  ttie  Nicaraguan  people,  in- 
duding  democratic  oppoattion  groupa.  to 
actiieve  democracy  in  tlieir  liomeland. 
Sinoerely, 

J.  Ebwabb  Fox. 

AcHng  AMaiaUuU  Seeretar%  UgiHaWie 
and  InteigovemmemtaZ  ASfoirt. 


Bouas  or  Raraaaaaranvsa. 

WosMivtoii.  DC  F^brmam  2$,  IMS. 
Hon.  OsoBOB  P.  Shuuz. 
Seeretarw,  Departmemt  of  State, 
WaOtimgton,  DC 

Daaa  Ma.  SscaxrAXT:  I  appreciated  your 
reply  ot  February  6.  1905,  to  my  letter  o( 
December  20.  1904  reganUng  United  States 
policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Thia  letter  aeeks 
tmtber  clarification  as  to  what  is  United 
States  ptdlcy  Itecauae  o(  recent  rraoarks  l>y 
ttie  Preeklent. 

Tou  indicated  in  your  letto'  that: 

"The  United  Statea  doea  not  seA  to  deeta- 
biliae  or  overthrow  tlie  Oovemment  o(  Nica- 
ragua: nor  to  impoae  or  compd  any  partiai- 
lar  (orm  o(  govemnient  there." 

And  later  on  in  anawer  to  my  queation  as 
to  wtiettier  you  bdieved  ttu^  ttie  policy 
cttangea  you  deaired  from  Nicaragua  could 
be  brouiiit  about  by  ttie  current  leaderaliip 
in  Nicaragua,  you  indicated  that  United 
Statea  aettona  were  predleated  on  an  affirm- 
ative aasiimptilnn  to  that  qieation. 

On  Fdmiary  21.  19es.  Prealdcnt  Reagan 
said  in  a  prem  con(erenoe  ttiat  "Tou  can  aay 
we're  trying  to  ouat  ttie  Sandinlataa  by  wtiat 
we're  saying."  The  Preeldent  aaid  ttiat  it  waa 
UJB.  policy  to  ae^  to  remove  the  Sandiniata 
government  uiilem  it  changed  ite  goala  and 
preeent  atmeture  and  allowed  the  "fteedom 
Bghten"  now  oppoalng  SandinWaa  into  the 
revolutionary  govonment. 

Tbeae  atatemente  appear  quite  dK(erent 
in  subatanoe  and  tone.  I  would  appreciate 
your  prompt  darlflcation  as  to  wliat  exactly 
is  policy. 

With  beat  regards. 
Sinoerely  yours, 

I^s  H.  HAMnxoK, 
ChoinnaR.  SubeommUtee  on  Surope 

amd  the  MliddU  Sattm 


.^3k£. 
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iUgUUMve  daw  cifMondaw.  February  It.  IBtS) 


The  Senate  oMt  at  11  ilol,  on  the 
exulratlon  of  the  racwi.  uid  wu 
caned  to  order  bf  the  PreiMent  pro 


The  Chaidaln.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  HahrcTMn.  D J).,  offered  the  f ol- 
lowtaw  prairer 

Letueprajr. 

Oradoue  Ood.  VMher  of  merey.  jue- 
tlee.  order  and  love,  grant  to  the 
Senate  and  Ite  leatfcirihlp  today  a  me- 
dal aManire  of  wtMkan  and  atraicth. 
Tou  knov  Lord,  the  frtntratico  that  Is 
experienced  as  the  pipeline  of  ledua- 
tloo  fills  and  doaa.  aDovtnt  little  to 
come  oat  at  the  other  cad.  Ton  knov 
Lord,  the  inmondty  of  the  iMiee  that 
crowd  nnnmitftaM  and  radrt  reoMu- 
tioa.  Tou  knov  the  preaniree  that  in- 
variably hand  aa  a  reeew  neare  and 
agreement  doee  not  come.  Ofadooa 
Ood.  help  the  Senate  to  renlve  what- 
cka  morgmant  lo  that  eprlnc 
may  be^ttmeof  revMe.  givlnc 
the  Henatora  aome  time  to  celebrate 
hmover  and  Caiter  tree  from  nagglnc 
reepoaeMUty.  Protect  them  aa  they 
travd.  Blem  their  time  wllh  their  tern- 
mea.  Remind  them  of  their  ravoul- 
biUtles  to  theBMOiveo  to  keep  healthy 
fit  In  the  name  of  Blm  who 
the  deliverance  and  life  whidi 
we  celebrate  thta 


RBCOOMTnOIf  OF  THE 
ICAJORITT  LBADKR 


The 

MttH 

niwd. 


I«o  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  la  recoc- 


SCHEDULB 

Mr.  DOXX.  Mr.  Prealdent.  under  the 
■tending  order,  each  leader  haa  10 
mtaiatea.  and  then  there  are  apedal 
orders  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes  each 
to  the  following  Senators:  Cocnuui. 
PaoTmaa,    Cohbii.    and 


VWlowIng  thoee  medal  mden.  there 
win  be  a  period  for  routine  mftrninj 
bnslw  not  to  extend  beyimd  the 
hour  of  ItdO  pjn.  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  that.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  turn  quickly  to  four  matters  on 
the  calendar.  First.  I  would  guem  that 
we  can  dimose  of  the  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program.  I  assume  we 
have  that  from  the  House.  I  wUl  slot 
the  distinguished  ehaiiman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Cmnmittee.  Senator  Packwood. 


and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Lowe,  that  we  wiU  want  to 
move  on  that  first. 

It  is  my  understanding  there  may  be 
gennane  amendments  to  that  bill,  and 
I  expect  roUcall  votes  on  amendments 
and  final  passage  of  that  propoaaL  So 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  there  could 
be  nrikaU  votes  as  early  as  1:16  to  1:M. 

It  Is  the  intentkm  of  the  liiartiinhip 
to  take  aettai  on  HJt  1880.  the  repeal 
of  automobile  records  requlremsnts. 
plus  some  language  in  the  report  that 
will  deal  with  some  of  the  fringe  bene- 
fit use  of  empty  seats  on  private  air- 
planes and  private  aircraft  We  think 
we  can  readve  that  questfam. 

Then,  it  is  still  my  hope  that  we  can 
dispoae  of  the  war  risk  insurance  bm. 
and  the  Xxpnt  Administratloo  exten- 
slon.  if  we  can  have  an  agreement  oh 
those  two  matters,  if  no  amendment  or 
noogermane  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  I 
wlU  try  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  can  take  action  on  Senate  Joint 
Reeolutioo  M.  I  have  discussed  that 
briefly  with  the  distinguished  Senatcn- 
ftom  Rhode  Island.  Senator  PBx. 

I  have  not  had  an  (wwrtunlty  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Senator 
LooAa.  though  I  imderstand  that  the 
staff  is  wivking  with  staff  on  that  par- 
ticular matter.  So  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  But  hopefully  we 
will  do  that  in  the  next  hour  «■  so. 

Mr.  President  I  reserve  Che  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RBCOONTnON  OF  THE 
MmORITTLBADER 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    (Mr. 
Matthmlt).  under  the  previous  order, 
the  minority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


COLOMBIAN  COAL:  A  NEW  CHAL- 
LENGE TO  THE  AMERICAN 
COAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  the 
shadow  of  the  South  American  nation 
of  Colombia  looms  large  on  the  hori- 
son  of  inteniatlonal  coal  markets.  The 
implications  of  Colombia's  new-found 
mominence  as  a  coal  produdng  nation 
pose  a  major  challenge  to  the  Ameri- 
can coal  industry.  Simply  put  Colom- 
bia is  in  a  position  to  become  a  major 
competitor  In  both  the  export  market 


and  In  the  domestic  market  emedaUy 
on  the  U.S.  east  coast  and  the  gulf 


Imports  of  Coinmbian  ooal  may  dis- 
place dnmesflrally  produced  coals  in 
the  BMrtem  Uhlted  Statea.  having  a 
pronounced  economic  tanpaet  partku- 
larty  on  the  central  Appalachian  and 
midwestern  coal  industrlaa.  TO  the 
extent  that  Oriomblan  ooal  «wir*f^*— 
domestic  coal  in  foreign  and  rtomostlc 
markets,  the  economy  of  coal-praduo- 
ing  States  such  aa  West  Vligtaila  wUl 
suffer.  A  significant  dtaplaeemeofe  of 
Appalachian  ooal  in  the  domestic 
market  will  fufther  compound  the  coal 
industry's  proUens  hi  my  own  State 
of  West  inrglnla  where  coal  indostry 
unemployment  at  the  end  of  19M  was 
about  n  percent  MOreow.  increaies 
in  U.S.  ooal  imports  and  decreases  in 
UJL  coal  exports  wiU  exacerbate  the 
trade  deficit 

I  raise  theee  conceins  because  of  a 
recent  event  which  may  have  a  ma)or 
Impact  on  XJA.  coal  markets  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  1964.  a  new  surface  mine  known 
as  El  OerreJon  [el  ser^honel  began 
production  in  the  South  American 
nation  of  Colombia.  The  mine  Is  one 
of  the  laitest  surface  mtaiing  oper- 
ations in  the  irprtd.  with  eaUmated  re- 
serves of  1.6  baUon  tons  and  a  produc- 
tive capadty  of  16  mlUi«i  tons  per 
year.  Productive  capacity  is  projected 
to  reach  SO  mllllm  tans  per  year  in 
the  future. 

The  El  Cerrejon  mine  produces  high 
quality.  low-«ulfur  steam  coal,  which  is 
very  attractive  to  utilities  In  the  east 
and  gulf  coast  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  mine  is  a  SS.a  billion  Joint  ven- 
ture between  Exxon  Corp.  and  the  Co- 
lombian Qovemment  through  Carbo- 
ool.  the  state-owned  ooal  company.  Fi- 
nancing of  the  mine  includes  about  SI 
billion  provided  by  government  export 
banks  in  Canada,  Japan.  Iftiglanri.  and 
France.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  provided  S200  million  for 
mining  equipment 

The  total  current  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  El  Cerrejon  mine  is  dedicat- 
ed to  the  export  maricet  AcconUng  to 
a  recent  report  from  the  International' 
Energy  Agency,  the  Col<»nbian  Gov- 
ernment is  pursuing  a  goal  of  export- 
ing 80  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  by 
the  year  SOOO. 

Colombian  coal  has  already  pene- 
trated the  UA  domestic  market,  pri- 
marily In  Florida.  Eleetric  Fuels  Corp.. 
the   coal-buying   division   of   Florida 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idcndfic*  ttKcmcma  or  imutiom  wlucfa  arc  not  ipokcfi  bjr  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Power,  recently  sbned  a  4V%-year  con- 
tract to  purchase  600.000  tons  per  year 
of  Colombian  coa|,  The  first  shipment 
anived  at  FVnida  Power  at  the  end  of 
February.  Rorldal  power  officials  have 
indicated  th«t  they  expect  to  be 
bu3rliw  coal  from  Colombia  wdl 
beyond  the  curnnt  ccmtract 

Other  utilities  klong  the  east  and 
gulf  coasts  have  been  actively  consid- 
ering Colombian  «oal  purchases  For 
example,  offldala  At  Tampa  Electric 
have  had  dIseuuMis  with  Colombian 
represenUtlves.  Itsmpa  Eleetric  offi- 
cials have  Indhratfd  that  the  Colombi- 
an coal  will  be  al  very  important  ele- 
ment In  future  '  purchases  by  UJEL 
buyers  because  (he  cost  of  delivery 
wlU  be  somewhat  lew  than  the  most 
attractive  AmdUhian  coals. 

Currently.  Tloilda  Power's  Crystal 
River  station  is  the  only  gulf  coast  far 
dll^  burning  Colombian  coaL  Howev- 
er. It  Is  important  to  note  that  Colom- 
bian coal  can  coinpete  effectively  with 
domestically  prowced  coal  on  the  east 
coast  Noting  th4t  world  demand  for 
coal  Is  not  growing  nearly  as  quiddy  as 
supply,  a  Dmartment  of  Energy  offi- 
cial reoenUy  commented  that 

If  Colombian  ooallU  soins  to  be  absoctad. 
it'B  goins  to  have  to  take  a  maiftet  diaie 
away  ftom  aomeonej 

That  someone  #111  be  ooal  producers 
In  West  Virginia  tand  other  Appalach- 
ian States.  .  ^^ 

The  entry  of  Colombian  coal  Into 
international  coat  martcets  wlU  intensi- 
fy the  already  fleroe  competition  for 
maAets  in  Western  Europe  and  other 
countries.  This  hM  disturbing  tanpUca- 
tions  for  TJA  coal  exporters.  Colombia 
is  actively  marketing  its  product  in 
Western  Euroi|e.  the  Caribbean. 
Mexico,  and  Jap«n— which  coUecttvely 
accounted  for  ahout  two-thirds,  or  61 
million  tons,  of  the  UJS.  coal  exports 
In  1983.  Thus.  Colombian  coal  may  dis- 
place UJB.  ooal  1*  foreign  markets  be- 
cause of  a  pric«i  advantage  rssaltlng 
frnn  low«-  mining  costs  and  lower 
transpcutatlon  oists.  In  fact  Odombia 
has  ieoently  negklated  contracts  with 
several  luitions  that  cuixently  are  or 
have  been  consubiers  of  UJB.  coal,  tai- 
ciuding  DenmariL  Israel,  Mexico.  Fin- 
land. Spain.  Iruind.  Jamaica.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Dominican  RepuUlc    . 

Mr.  Pnsident  let  me  dte  two  exam- 
ples. Denmark  tecenUy  signed  a  14- 
year  contract  t4  purchase  up  to  2.2 
million  tons  per  year  of  ColomUan 
coal.  At  the  saole  time.  UJS.  coal  ex- 
ports to  Dounaik  have  dedlned  by  67 
percent  fr«n  ISJBS  levels  of  1.74  mfl- 
Uon  tons.  Finhuld  has  signed  a  S-year 
contract  for  200.(KM  Ums  of  Colombian 
ooal.  In  fact  l*^  year,  Finland— whifch 
Imported  as  mu^  as  1  million  tons  of 
UJS.  coal  in  1981— dropped  the  United 
States  from  its  d>al  supplier  list 

Thi  emergenoe  of  Colombia  as  a 
major  parttt^Dant  In  the  Intonatlonal 
coal  mariiet  ani  as  a  major  competi- 
tor to  domestic  I  producers  in  specific 


domestic  maikets,  concerns  me.  for 
the  eeonoBBlc  Impltratlons  of  this  situ- 
ation wm  be  f dt  most  directly  in  West 
Virginia.  West  Virginia  coal  aooounU 
for  almost  one-half  of  the  coal  export- 
ed fMm  the  Uhlted  States,  and  West 
initinia  Is  the  third  largest  coal  pro- 
ducer In  the  Nation.  However.  West 
Virginia's  prominence  as  a  major  coal 
producer  may  be  diallenged  by  the 
threat  of  add  rain  legislation,  which 
would  devastate  the  coalfields  in 
northern  West  Virginia,  by  the  dedine 
of  the  U.&  coal  expmt  maritet  and  by 
the  entry  of  Colombia  into  the  inter- 
national ooal  maricet 

Mr.  President  the  economic  Implica- 
tions of  Oliwnh'"'  coal  for  UJS.  coal 
markets  are  not  fuUy  understood.  I 
have  written  to  Senator  Wab«>8.  the 
iHf^ifmniiahaH  dudrman  of  the  Energy 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources,  to  aa>ress  my 
concerns.  I  also  asked  him  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  rf^^tn*  the  issue  of  ooal 
imparts  generally,  and  Colombian  coal 
hi  partlralar.  Senator  Waurb  has  In- 
dicated that  he  shares  my  concerns, 
and  that  he  will  try  to  set  a  date  for  a 
hearing. 

Beeaoie  of  the  effect  these  may 
have  OB  our  Natkm's  economy  and  on 
the  economics  of  States  sudi  as  my 
own.  it  to  essentisl  that  we  estaMlsh 
the  facta,  detennlne  a  national  strate- 
gy to  assure  our  best  interests  are  pro- 
tected, and  pursue  that  strategy  vigor- 
ously. I  am  hopeful  that  subcommittee 
sctira  will  commence  ta  the  very  near 
future. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COCHRAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
MImlSBippI  [Mr.  Cochsaii]  is  recog- 
ntaMd  fornot  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


&  84S— FARM  AND  MARKFT 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Farm  and 
Market  Recovery  Act  of  1986,  a  bill  to 
ettaWif**  a  new  dlrecticm  for  Federal 
faimpoUey. 

UJB.  agriculture  is  productive,  tech- 
nologically modem,  and  well-capital- 
iaed.  It  is  an  industry  primed  for  tre- 
mendous growth  and  onwrtunlty.  In 
fact  yesterday's  accomplishments  are 
only  an  indlcatiim  of  tomorrow's  po- 
tentlaL  But  this  potmtial  must  be  ac- 
tively cultivated  and  aggressively  pur- 
sued. After  gearing  up  in  the  1970's  to 
be  the  worid's  food  supplier.  U.S.  agri- 
culture is  now  confronted  with  a 
major  challenge:  How  to  oisure  con- 
tinued hi^-levd  and  stable  contribu- 
tlona  to  the  UJB.  economy  while  oper- 
ating in  a  g^bal  enviromnent 

Not  <mly  iB  UJS.  agriculture  no 
Umger  sabstantially  independent  of 
national  economics,  it  now  operates  as 


a  global  industry,  and.  as  such.  It  is  af- 
fected by  global  economic  conditions. 
UjB.  agriculture  must  now  embrace 
many  factors  and  conditions  not  rde- 
vant  when  oper^ing  primarily  for  do- 
mestic markets.  Consequently,  farm 
policy  decisions  must  conceptually 
allow  for  adequate  consideration  of 
the  full  set  of  factors  that  influence 
global  marketing  decisions. 

XJA  agriculture  today  must  react  to 
natkmal  and  international  pdltlcal 
and  economic  factora.  Because  it  is 
highly  capitalised,  agriculture  Is  great- 
ly affected  by  interest  rates.  And,  as  a 
net  exporter,  our  agricultural  sector  is 
slso  greatly  affected  by  f aetms  such  as 
monetary  exchange  rates,  marketing 
subsidies  and  trade  piraetlccs  of  com- 
peting nations.  TO  have  a  successful 
future  as  a  global  industry.  UjS.  sgri- 
culture  must  recognise  the  impact  of 
these  factors  snd  formulate  strategies 
to  address  them. 

In  a  recent  speedi.  Paul  Volcker 
said. 

Tbe  wriatOtty  in  exebanae  ntea  may  «dial- 
lenge  sovcnmienU  and  oentral  banka  to 
think  bard  about  waara  to  achieve  sreater 
■taMlity  if  ipantaneoiiB  maifeet  f  onea  do 
not  lead  to  it  *  *  *  certainly  the  asehanse 
rate  today  is  too  ImpoitaDt  an  eoooomlc 
variable  to  Ignore  In  our  pidirymaMng 

I  believe  Mr.  VdckCT  is  rii^t  and 
my  blU  offers  a  marketing  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  challenge. 

Mr.  President  U.a  agriculture 
caimot  generate  Its  t^^'^F"""*  econom- 
ic potential  for  the  Nation's  economy 
with  policies  designed  primsrOy  for  a 
domestic  maitet  Instifad.  UjB.  agricul- 
tural policy  must  cope  hi  a  more  ag- 
gressive way  with  the  realities  of  less- 
than-free  and  competitive  internation- 
al maAets. 

FsUure  of  Federal  farm  poUcy  to 
deal  mora  effectively  with  the  real- 
world  market  conditions  that  exist 
today  wUl  allow  only  for  continued  de- 
terioration of  the  VA  agricultural 
economy.  A  frequent  comment  heard 
today  is  that  current  policy  is  not 
wolfing.  The  i»oblem  with  such  a 
statement  is  that  evoycme  can  agree 
with  it  because  an  objective  or  a  cure 
is  not  identified. 

Just  because  farm  program  costs 
have  risen  does  not  mean  they  are  in- 
effective. In  one  soue,  they  are  work- 
ing perfectly  because,  as  the  farm 
economy  deteriorates,  price  support  is 
maintained.  Increased  program  cost 
■fanpiy  reflects  poor  market  condi- 
tions. 

Current  farm  policy  is  failing,  per- 
haps in  the  most  Important  area  for  a 
global  Industry.  It  is  luyt  maintaining 
markets  for  UJS.  products  because  it  is 
not  designed  to  react  effectively  to  the 
realities  of  international  business.  As  a 
result  UJS.  exports  are  dedining  while 
world  production  and  ocmsumption  are 
increasing.  ^TedficaUy,  what  this 
means  is  the  VS.  share  or  world  trade 
is  decreasing,  and  the  cause  of  this  in- 
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eludai  fketota  other  than  prtoe  sup- 
port lavds. 

Dtafortonately.  the  ineome  proqMcti 
look  Ueajk:  over  the  next  few  yean  be- 
eauae  of  loat  market*,  mountlnc  Mr- 
plueea.  and  oontlnued  low  prioea. 
Durtaw  the  hearims  I  have  chaired 
over  the  last  a  weeks.  I  have  heard  re- 
peatedly from  farm  groups  that  ex- 
ports are  down  and  are  deterloratlnc 
rapidly.  This  is  borneout  by  the  oon- 
tlnued reduction  in  USDA's  TtVtitif 
for  aomate  acrieultural  exports  tm 
this  year.  In  Deeember.  for  *»t'*. 
USDA  ffstlmafed  that  farm  exports 
thia  year  would  total  $MA  bOUoo.  In 
February,  the  tMmaie  was  lowered  to 
$>».•  billian.  and  In  March,  the  esti- 
mate was  lowered  another  bOlion  to 
tS4.5. 

.The  reasotM  dted  tor  these  deereas- 
ins  wflmates  had  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  our  f armen  could  com- 
pete with  flumers  overseas.  They  all 
dealt  with  faetors  beyond  the  control 
of  the  farmer,  sudi  as  first,  a  dollar 
value  that  has  added  15  percent  tax  on 
UdS.  farm  products  abroad  and  a  35 
percent  dtaeount  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts coming  into  this  country;  second, 
govenmiept-administered  prices  that 
are  set  at  levels  to  take  our  market 
share;  and.  third,  export  subsidies  pro- 
vided by  some  of  our  competitors  that 
are  dted  as  the  cause  of  our  decline  in 
exports.  When  you  throw  in  a  couple 
of  crippUng  embargos  in  recent  years, 
it  is  a  wonder  we  are  exporting  any- 
thing. 

With  exports  accounting  for  over 
half  of  the  sales  ftor  cotton,  rice,  soy- 
beans, wheat,  and  feedgrains.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  loss  of  market  share  will 
result  in  sto^  affnnmilatton.  de- 
pressed prices,  low  fkrm  income,  and 
increased  cost  of  Federal  programs. 

In  the  post,  we  have  put'  programs 
into  place  to  cut  acreage  In  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  supply  and  increase 
prices.  WhUe  this  approach  worked 
somewhat.  untU  the  ItfTirs.  it  Is  no 
longer  effective  without  some  modifi- 
cation in  our  farm  program  structure. 
Following  the  fear  of  food  shortages 
and  high  prices  in  the  eariy  ISTCs.  not 
<mly  did  we  expand  agricultural  pro- 
ductkia  in  this  country,  but  farmers  In 
many  other  countries  did  so,  too.  At 
suivly  eventually  began  to  exceed 
demand,  we  tried  to  cut  production  to 
remove  the  surplus  and  to  Improve 
prices.  But  our  competitors  have  main- 
tained a  policy  of  coottnulng  to 
iwoduce— even  expand  their  produc- 
tion—and move  their  surplus  onto  the 
market  Worse  still,  as  we  have  cut 
production,  our  competitorB  have  ctm- 
tinued  to  expand.  The  unfortunate 
result  is  our  farmers  have  been  selling 
leas  at  the  same  low  prices  and  losing 
^  market  share. 

If  we  continue  current  farm  support 
programs  without  addressing  the  im- 
perfections in  international  martets.  it 
is  dear  that  our  sales  will  continue  to 


erode  and  we  will  eventually  be  pro- 
ducing only  for  a  domestic  market 
Unfortunately,  it  may  not  stop  there. 
If  we  allow  international  martets  to 
be  taken  away  due  to  inappropriate 
policy,  what  sssiiranres  can  be  made 
that  domestic  markets  can  be  main- 
tained? 

The  long-term  oooaequences  of  this 
outlook  are  unthinkable.  This  coun- 
try^ foundation  is  based  on  a  strong 
ai^lcultttral  sector.  For  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  strength  and  po- 
sition in  global  affairs,  agriculture 
must  be  financially  healthy.  With  the 
agricultural  economy  aooounthig  tor 
one-fifth  of  employment  one-fourth 
of  trade,  and  ono-flfth  of  our  ONP.  a 
retrenchment  will  have  major  implica- 
tions for  the  entire  XJA  economy. 

Thus,  we  find  ourselves  with  two 
maim-  problems.  We  have  a  farm  econ- 
omy that  is  in  financial  distrees  at  the 
same  time  that  lower  effective  prices 
are  needed  to  prevent  the  cmtinued 
erosion  of  our  markets,  domestically 
and  internationally. 

The  administration's  pn^wsal  Is 
simply  to  reduce  the  loan  and  target 
price  sumwrt  structure.  By  reducing 
the  support  enough,  the  administra- 
tlon  argues,  first  that  we  wlU  be  price 
competitive:  two.  that  some  additional 
volume  wHl  be  moved  In  through  mar- 
kets; three,  that  stocks  wiU  be  re- 
duced; and  fourth,  that  prices  and 
income  will  improve  over  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, interim  lower  prices  and 
Inoome  will  result  in  the  needless  loss 
of  many  farmers  and  In  the  restructur- 
ing of  rural  America.  More  important- 
ly, under  the  administration's  idan. 
the  UjS.  agricultural  ihdustry  will 
likely  be  smaller,  thereby  employing 
fewer  peoi^  and  contributing  less  to 
the  national  economy. 

Mr.  President  my  bill  wiU  solve  both 
problems  effectively  and  effidently.  I 
think  without  necessarily  reducing  the 
siae  of  the  industry.  It  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  input  fktMn  literally  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  who  have  shared  with 
the  Agriculture  Committee  their  views 
on  ways  to  provide  relief  and  stability 
for  the  flnandally  stressed  agricultur- 
al Industry  In  the  short  run  and  assure 
a  solid  recovery  for  the  long  run. 

Briefly,  during  the  first  2  years  of 
this  bill,  the  support  to  farmers  would 
remain  at  current  levels  to.  protect 
farm  inoome,  while  we  test  the  theory 
that  lower  prices  In  a  global  indiutry 
will  result  over  time  in  greater  export 
sales,  lower  stocks,  higher  prices,  and 
higher  farm  Income.  By  allowing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Cprpbration  loans 
to  be  repaid  at  levels  that  result  in  no 
accumulation  of  Oovetnment  stocks, 
we  will  be  competitive  In  both  dom^ 
tic  and  international  markets,  without 
redudnt  income  support  to  farmers. 

This  Is  a  new  approach  to  providing 
support  to  farmers.  It  provides  farm- 
ers a  loan  during  the  fall  so  they  can 
hold  their  crops  and  not  be  forced  to 


sell  at  harvest  when  prices  are  typical- 
ly low.  However.  It  removes  the  mini- 
mum III  1)  11  saUiiig  support  aspect— as 
perceived  by  marketa-irtileh  has  been 
used  by  our  competitors  to  gain  in- 
creased sharea  of  world  trade.  Thus, 
thte  feature  is  caDed  a  marketing  loan 
program.  The  disoount  tai  price  below 
the  loan  is  necessary  to  offset  the  hi^ 
relathre  value  of  the  dollar  in  trade 
and  to  compete  with  Oovemment  ad- 
ministered prices  and  subsidies. 

We  need  to  act  tanmedtetely  to  help 
reverse  the  alarming  dedlne  in  ex- 
ports, which  appears  to  be  aooderat- 
ing  rapkny.  in  order  to  help  stabtllae 
the  farm  economy  and  to  set  the  stage 
for  a  sound,  long-term  recovery  that 
will  restcnv  profitability  to  this  vitally 
important  seetix-  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  outline  of  this 
bill  and  the  bOl  be  induded  in  the 
RaooBD  at  this  pcdnt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

SumuBT  Omuas— Paim  un  Mumtt 
RaoovBT  Act  or  1M5 

The  Ftom  sod  Msrlwt  RMOvery  Act  of 
IMS  ia  limed  at  ■rtrtiiMlm  the  near  term 
needi  of  VJB,  sericulture  with  retard  to  Ita 
ability  to  effectively  cooipete  In  ilmnfUr 
and  IntematiaDal  mafketa.  aa  wdl  m  provid- 
loc  for  loac-tem  ewwnmlc  reoovery  for  the 
tnduatry  in  general  and  famen  apedfleally. 
In  aummary.  the  bUL 

<1)  Provldea  near-tena  ittlitanrf  throoch 
evpanded  export  prosrama  effective  imme- 
diately upon  enactment  to  help  VJB.  asrleul- 
ture  to  compete  more  effectively.  Ineiudlnr 

(a)  Marktt  Bohm*  naa^toqulrea  Secre- 
tary to  make  available  artrttttonal  atocka  of 
OOC-owned  eommodttiea  to  domestic  or  f or- 
eign  purehaaen  In  order  to  expand  mariceta 
and  help  counter  unfair  trade  practlcea  and 
auhaWlea.  aa  well  aa  addreaa  problema  relat- 
Ins  to  the  over-valued  dollar 

(b)  Aid  to  Trade  iVaa.— Requlrea  8ect«- 
tary  In  caaea  where  country  may  not  meet 
financial  requirementa  to  qualify  for  export 
credit  or  guaranteea  to  make  available  CCC- 
owned  atocka  to  reduce  tbe  coat  of  auch 
mmmndltlee  and  to  enable  that  ooimtry  to 
qualify  for  auch  toana  or  luaranteea: ' 

(c)  Sxpandtd  Donation  ilt(Moftt»-Bx- 
panda  exlatlnc  Section  419  authority  reUt- 
Inc  to  dairy  and  wbeat  to  taidude  all  CCC- 
owned  commoditiea. 

(2)  Seta  tbe  atase  for  lons-tenn  econon^ 
recovery  in  tenna  of  farm  inoome.  prioea. 
market  ahare.  and  the  ability  of  VS.  asri- 
culture  to  compete  effectively  in  aO  mar- 
keta,  domeetic  and  intematlonaL  Aooordtng- 
ly.ttaebiU- 

(a)  Provldea  an  eztenaton  of  baaic  price 
aupporta  and  related  provlatona  for  cotton, 
wheat,  feedgraina,  aoybeana.  peanuta.  rice, 
ausar.  and  honey. 

(b)  Allowa  orderly  transiUon  to  a  more 
market-oriented  prosnun  by  provldlns  that 
loan  levela  and  tarset  pricea  be  determined 
by  market  prioea.  However,  in  no  event 
would  loana  and  target  prioea  be  leaa  than 
current  levela  for  flacal  yean  IMS  and  1M7, 
or  adjuated  more  than  S  percent  »nmi»iiy 
during  aubaequent  yeta. 

(c)  Ertabllabea  ICarketinc  Uian  which 
would  require  Secretary  to  reduce  or  other- 
wlae  allow  produeen  to  repay  their  resular 
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CCC  prlce-aupport  lotoa  at  the  original 
levti  or  at  auch  level  aabeoeaaary  to  (1)  min- 
imise potential  loan  foMetturea.  It)  prevent 
accumulation  of  govarament  atodn.  (S) 
reduce  government  coaiof  atoring  auch  eoai- 
raodltlea.  and  (4)  allow  such  oommodities  to 
be  marketed  fredy  and  competitlvdy.  botb 
doraeatleally  and  Intematlonally. 

(d>  IBipanda  bport  Credit  by  authoristaw 
intermediate  export  crMit  program  pravld- 
Ing  guaranteea  on  term$  of  S-10  yean  to  en- 
courace  addtiond  aalel  of  XJJ&.  agriculturd 
comraodties  aa  well  as  vdue^dded  prod- 
ucta. 

&84S 
Be  U  enacted  6y  the  $enate  and  Homae  of 
Repreeentattvea  of  thk  United  Statm  of 
Amertea  in  COngrtm  mtembled,  Tttat  thia 
Act.  with  the  foDowtDg  table  of 
may  be  dted  aa  tbe  'TP^nn  and  Markd  Re- 
covery Ad  of  IMI 

TABUE  OF  ObMTENTB 

imx  I-AORICULTURAL  KZFORTS 
Sec  101.  KxpaiHlon  d  imarkeU  for  Udted 
Statea    asticdturd 
itl^  and  pdMlucta. 
Sec.  102.  Intecmediate  dqwrt  cradt 
Sec  103.  bpoft   credTadea 


Sec  104.  Kvpanded  donhtlon  d  agriealturd 
onmniodtlea. 
TTTUt  n— WHEAT 

Sec.  Ml.  Loan  ratea.  t^gd  pricea. 
paymenta.  iiriieat  aer 
ducticn  and  aet-aaide 
and  land  ^wdon  for  the  ItM 
throoih  19M  eropa  d  wheat 

Sec  M3.  NonappHcabHiy  d  oertlfkate  re- 
qdrenenta  ' 

Sec  M3.  Suapmddn  ol  marketing  quotaa 
and  producer  certificate  ptovi- 


Sec  M4.  Suapenaion  d  Quota  proviakna. 

Sec  205.  NonappUcabUfty  d  aeetkm  107  d 
the  Agriculturd  Ad  d  !•«•  to 
tbe  ISM  Aough  lOM  crape  d 
wheat        , 
TITIf  m— FEKD  GRAINS 

Sec.  Ml.  Uion  rmtea.  talget  prioea, 
paymenta.  xeed  grain 
reduction  ^nd  aet-aaide  pro- 
gram, and; land  dveralon  for 
tbe  lOMtli^wugh  1M»  oops  d 
feedgraina. 

Sec  M2.  NonappUcabOtty  of  aecttan  IM  d 

the  Agriculturd  Act  d  lg4g  to 

the  1M6  tl»oush  19M  erapa  d 

feed  I 

TITLB IV— <X)TTON 

Sec  401.  Loon  ratea  and  target  ptieea.  ( 

ter  paymcfta,  cotton .^_ 

reduction  program,  and  land 
dvenion  f d"  tbe  ItM  tbroogh 
1M9  eropa  ^f  upland  cotton. 

Sec  402.  Suvenaion  djbaae  acreage  aUot- 
menta,  mafketlng  quotaa  and 
rdatedi 

Sec  403.  Commodity  <^redlt  Oorporation 
aaleaprioei 

Sec  404.  ICiacellaneogai 

Sec  405.  Sdprow  { 

Sec.  4M.  Preliminary  aOotmenta  for  IgM 
crop  d  npldid  ootton. 
TITLB  V-jRICE 

Sec  Ml.  Loan  ratea,  ta^gd  prioea. 
paymenta,  Hce  acreagi 
tlon  prompn.  and  land  diver- 
Bion  for  thdlMO  through  19M 
ciopad  lice. 
TITLE  VI— PEANUTS 

Sec  Ml.  Nationd    poubdage    quota    and 


tern  poundage  quota. 
Sec  601  Sale,  lease,  or  trander  of  fiaim 

poundage  quota. 
Sec  SOS.  liaiksttaigpenaltiea;  diapodtkm  of 

addMnnd  peanuta. 
Sec  604.  Price  aoppott  pragram. 
Sec  6M.  Reporta  and  recorda. 
Sec  606.  Suapenaion  d  marketing  quotaa 

and  acreage  allotmenta. 
Sec  60T.  Biiapeiialon  d  oertaln  price  aup- 

poit  provlaiooB. 
Tmf  Vn-SOTBEAN8 
Sec  701.  Soybean  price  aupport 
TTTUE  vm— SnOAR 
Sec  ML  Sugar  price  aupport 

TTTIX IZ— HONET 
Sec  ML  Hooey  price  aupport 

TnUE  Z— lOSCBLLANBOUS 
OOMM<n>ITT  PROVISIONS 

Sec  IMl.  Payment  '«—«tttf'^f 

Sec  loot.  CnmmrwIHy   Credt  Corporatkm 

Sec  ion.  Application  d  terma  in  the  Agri- 
culturd Act  d  1040. 
Sec  1004.  Mdnally  planted  acreage  and. 
targd  pricea. 
TTZV  ZI— EFVSCnVE  DATE 
Sec  IIOL  Bftectfvedate. 
TITLC  I— AORICDLTDRAL  EZPORTS 
swT>sBioa  or  was s era  poa  dhitd  axAtia 
timtivvtvmu.  uuMMdnirisa  um  moaaca 
sac  ML  (a)  Notwithatanding  any  other 
provialan  d  law.  tbe  Secretary  of  Agricd- 
ture  aiiall  fonaulate  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram Mwlfi  fhtoii  agrtomMiprf  1  inwinfff^f^f^H^ 

indnding  but  nd  Umlted  to  wbeat  feed 
graina,  upland  eotton,  rioe,  and  aoybeana, 
and  prodneta  thered  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modtty  CnUt  Oocporatton.  are  provided  to 
Ihiited  Statea  exportaa  and  uaen  and  f  or- 
dgn  puTCbaaen  d  no  cod  to  encourage  the 
devdopnent  maintenance,  and  ezpanaion 
d  export  markets  for  Udted  Statea  agiicd- 
turd  oaeamodtiea  and  producta  thered. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  tbe  program  author- 
ised by  thia  aectlon.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— 

(1)  ataan  take  auch  action  aa  may  te  neoea- 
aary  to  ensure  tbd  tlie  program  movidea 
equd  treatment  to  domeatie  and  foreign 
puwhaaete  and  uaen  d  Udted  Statea  agri- 
culturd eoBunoditea  and  producta  thered 
tai  any  caae  tai  which  tlie  importatkm  d  a 
manufactured  pradud  made,  in  whole  or  in 
part  ftOB  acommodty  or  produd  thered 
made  available  for  export  under  tbta  aectlon 
would  plaoe  domedic  nsen  d  the  oommod- 
ty  or  produd  thered  d  a  competitive  diaad- 


(2)  aban.  to  the  extent  that  agricdturd 
commoditiea  and  producta  thereof  are  to  l>e 
provided  to  foteign  purdiaaen  during  any 
fiaod  year.  coBBfcier  for  partkdpatian  all  tai- 
tereded  fuielgu  piirrhaawri,  giving  priority 
to  those  wlM  liave  traditiaaally  purchaaed 
United  Statea  agiiedtuid  commodtiea  and 
producta  tbend  and  who  continue  to  pur- 
diaae  audi  commoditiea  and  producta  there- 
of on  an  annud  liaaia  In  quantltlea  greater 
than  tbe  levd  d  pordiaaea  in  a  prevloua 
repreaentative  period; 

(2)  abaU  enaure,  taiaofar  aa  poaalble.  tbd 
any  uae  d  agricultord  oonmodtiea  or  prod- 
ucta thered  made  available  under  thia  aec- 
tlon lie  made  in  audi  manner  aa  to  enoour- 
w  and  avdd  dlaplaclng  uaud 
d  United  Statea  agricdturd 
and  producta  thered:  and 

(4)  aiian  take  reaaonable  precautione  to 
prevent  tbe  resale  or  tranaahlpment  to 
other  countiiea,  or  uae  for  other  than  do- 


mestic uae  in  the  importing  oountiy.  of  agri- 
cdturd coounodtiea  or  producU  thered 
made  available  under  thia  aeetian. 

(c)  If  a  foreign  purehaaer  eella  in  the  im- 
porting country  agriculturd  oommoditieB  or 
producU  tliered  reoehred  from  the.  Secre- 
tary d  Agricdture.  under  the  authority  d 
thia  aecttoo.  and  oeea  the  receipU  from  the 
aale  of  auch  cnmrnortitifs  or  producta  there- 
of for  tlie  oonstructfan  or  refaabilitation  of 
fadlltlea  in  tlie  importing  country  to  im- 
prove the  hMwntnj  martMting,  innnaalin. 
■torage,  or  distribution  d  United  Statea  ag- 
ricdturd commoditiea  or  pnxhida  thered 
in  auch  importing  country,  audi  piirrhairr 
aball  be  ellgilde  to  reodve  anpplementd  dia- 
tribntlaoB  d  agriculturd  '■""TA^tfn  or 
producU  thered  under  thia  aectlon.  Supple- 
mentd  diatributiooB  ander  tbie  aeetian  ainll 
be  made  with  audi  oommoditlea  or  producte 
thered.  at  such  taitervala,  and  tai  such 
amounU  aa  the  Secretary  detendnea  appro- 
priate taUng  tai|a  aeoount  the  extent  to 
wliich  fadlity  bnprovementB  have  been 
made,  the  capahOfty  d  tbe  tanporttog  coun- 
try to  diatrlbute  or  otherwiae  use  ■««'«««"-< 

""■* tni«f  or  producta  thereof,  and  auch 

other  fSdon  aa  determined  appropriate  Iqr 
theAecretary  tbd  are  rnnalatait  with  Uie 
purpoacB  d  thia  aectlon. 
.(d)  Tbe  Secretary  d  Agricdture  ahaU 
cany  out  the  program  autboriaed  by  thia 
aectlon  through  the  Oommodty  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

(e)  The  Secretary  d  Agricdture  may  I 
audi  ragulatioaa  aa  tbe  Secretary 
neeeaaary  to  cany  out  thia  aectlon. 

(f)  The  authorfty  provided  tai  thia  aectlon 
dud  be  tai  addition  to.  and  nd  tai  dace  d, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  at 
Agricdture  or  the  Cowfimodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  any  other  prodaian  d  law. 

Ssc  102.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  ISM  (7  UA.C.  1707a(b))  ia 


(1)  by  addtaig  d  the  end  d  paragraph  (1) 
the  fdlowing  new  awitencr  "In  addition, 
the  Corporation  may  suarantee  the  r^ay- 
ment  d  loana  made  to  finanoe  sodi  aalea.": 

(2)  by  inaerttng  ".  and  no  loan  may  lie 
guaranteed."  after  "financed"  in  paiagradi 

ay. 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)  by  taiaerttaig  "w  guaranteea"  after  "fi- 
nancing": 

(B)  by  Btridng  out  "and"  d  the  end  of 
Bubpanigraph  (C): 

(C)  by  atriUng  out  "credit"  tai  aubpara- 
grapfa(D): 

(D)  by  Btriking  out  the  period  d  the  end 
d  Bubparagrapb  (D)  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
theroof  ":  and":  and 

(E)  by  addtaig  d  tbe  end  thered  the  fd- 
lowing new  aubporagraph: 

"(E)  to  finanoe  tbe  importation  of  agricd- 
turd oommoditieB  by  developing  nationB  for 
uae  in  meeting  thdr  food  needa.": 

(4)  by  Btriking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  re- 
rtfBJgnating  paragnpba  (6)  througb  (9)  aa 
paragraplia  (4)  through  (g).  re«ecttvdy; 

(B)  in  poragraidi  (4)  (aa  redeaignated  by 
poragraidi  (4)  d  thia  aecttonV- 
(A)  by  tawertliw  "(Ar  after  the  paragzadi 


(B)  by  redeaignattng  aubparagrapha  (A) 
and  (B)  aa  cIbubbb  (1)  and  (11).  reapectively: 

(C)  by  ■wMW'Wwy  dauae  (i)  (aa  redeaignat- 
ed) to  read  aa  foDowa: 

;*(!)  Repayment  Bhall  be  tai  ddlan  with  tai- 
tered  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary."; and 


^_| 


m^ 
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ttMNor  the  f  ol- 
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OK.  IM.  Seettan  4  of  tbe  Pood  for  : 
Act  o(  IMI  a  VMJC  ITfVa)  li  omended 
r  at  the  end  tbenof  the  foOowtait  1 


8K.  104.  Seettai  41«b)  of  the  Acrteoltur- 
al  Act  e<  IN*  (T  VAC.  1491(b))  le  emended 
b7  mtlkhm  out  "vheor  oMh  ptaee  It  ap- 
pean  Id  the  flnt.  third,  and  eighth  aen- 
ttttf^  and  liiieillm  In  Ueu  thenof  "other 
asrIeiiltHnI  wmaodltleB  and  pcothirta 
thenof. 

TRIXn— WBKAT 

PAT- 


for  a    dude  Tartebia  ooata.  maehtaienr  ownenhip 

paracnnh  (1)  may    eaatei  and  tenoral  tans  overhead  oorta.  allo- 

Mitao  lea  t»i^  the  higher  ot-  eated  to  the  eropa  tanohrod  on  the  baili  of 

'(r«MrMntambftheriBpie  average  the  praporttOB  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
by  fiimeii.  aa  deteradned  by  doeUon  derived  fnm  eadi  crop, 
the  DeuiitaiJ.  dnrtiw  the  ImiwmiatelT  pre-  "(D)  The  total  qoantltf  on  whlefa  pay- 
oedliw  five  f-'»«M"g  yeara.  exdudiiw  the  menta  would  otherwiee  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
year  In  which  the  average  priee  «aa  the  doeer  on  a  ffeim  tar  any  eiop  under  thle 
higheat  and  the  year  In  whldi  the  average  paragraph  ahaO  be  reduced  by  the  quanttty 
price  waa  the  loweot  In  auch  period;  or  on  which  any  dlaaater  payment  la 

"(B)  In  the  caae  of  the  IMS  and  IBTT  crope    oie  producer  for  the  crop  under  i 
of  ■Iwel.  IftJg  per  bneheL  (S)  of  thle  aubeeeUcn. 

"(S)Thelav«lofloanaandpurchaaaafora  "(skA)  Bnept  aa  provided  In  aubpara- 
erop  detetmtaied  under  paragraph  (1)  nwy  graph  (C)  of  thia  paragraph.  If  the  aecre- 
not  be  reduced  by  mot*  than  •  per  centum  tary  detormlneB  that  the  producem  on  a 
frem  the  level  detemUned  for  the  preceding  f^m  are  prwentad  from  planttag  any  por- 
crop.  tion  o(  the  acreage  Intanded  for  vriieat  to 

"(4)  A  producer  may  repay  a  loan  made  ,iriMat  or  other  ncnconaarvtDg  eropa  beeauae 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  of  droiwht.  flood,  or  other  natural  diaaatar, 
whldilithaleaaerof-  or  other  condition  bgyond  the  eontral  of  the 

"(A)  the  original  loan  rate  eatabllahert  for  producera.  the  Secretary  ahaO  make  a  pre- 
auchcropcor  vented  pianthrg  dieaatar  payment  to  the 

"(B)  each  loan  rate  aa  the  Secretary  deter-  pmdueen  on  the  number  of  mth  ae  affeet- 
mliMB  «m  i^faitmiM.  the  number  of  loan  for-  ed  but  not  to  eaeeed  the  acreage  planted  to 
feitorea.  win  not  reeult  In  emeeertve  total  vheat  for  harveat  (Indudlns  any 
atocfea  of  wheat,  will  reduce  the  carta  In-  ^^ilch  the  produeera  were  ptmnuh 
eurrad  by  the  Pederal  Oevemment  In  rtor-  piantnw  to  wheat  or  other, 
bw  wheat,  and  wfll  uialntain  the  eoeapetl-  gap  ta>  Ueu  of  wheat  beteMc  of  drought, 
of  wheat  In  domeetic  and  export    flood,  or  other  natural  diaaaler.  or  other 

^    '"i^'tM^^  beyond  the  control  of  the  produo- 

"(t)  The  rimple  average  price  received  by  ,„)  in  the  immerHalnlT  preceding  year,  mul- 
fkimera  for  the  Immediately  preceding  dmt^  tipUed  by  TS  per  emitum  of  the  turn  pro- 
kettaig  year  ahaU  be  baaed  on  the  latert  tp-  gnn  payment  yield  eetahWihad  by  the  See- 
fcrmattai  available  to  the  Secretary  at  the  ,«tar7  ttaaee  a  payment  rate  equal  to  UW 
tfane  of  the  determinatian.  per  cantum  of  the  eetabllahed  prioe  for  the 

"(bMl)(A)  The  Secretary  ahaO  make  avail-    gap. 
able  to  producera  paymenta  for  each  at  the       ..(3,  i^oept  aa  ptovidad  tai  aubparagraph 
IMt  through  1M»  ewBof  ^heat  to  an    (j.)  of  thia  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
amount  computed  aa  provided  in  thia  aub-  .      _ 
aectlon.  PaymenU  for  any  audi  crop  of 
wheat  aball  be  computed  by  multiplying  (I) 
the  payment  rate,  by  (II)  the  fUm  program 
for  the  crop,  by  (HI)  the  farm  pro- 
payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In  no 
may  paymenta  be  naade  under  thia 
paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage 
than  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat 

"(B)  The  paynMnt  rate  for  wheat  ahaD  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(I)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  raedved  by  farmera  during  the  firat 
five  montha  of  the  matkettng  year  for  aueh 
crop,  aa  detetmlned  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(U)  the  loan  level  determined  under  aub- 
aectlan  (a)  of  thia  aectlon  for  auch  crop, 
to  lam  than  the  aataUlBhad  price  per  buaheL 

"(CMl)  The  eetahMlhad  price  tat  a  crop  of 
wheat  ahaU  not  be  lem  than  the  higher  of- 

"(I)  IM  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  de- 
'  aubeeetlon  (a)  for  auch  crap: 


I  leee  rmuntm  leae 
Ml.  Btiaettve  only  foe  the  IMS 
thmwh  ISM  crape  of  wheat,  aectlan  lOTC 
of  the  Agilcattaral  Act  of  1S4S  (T  VAC. 
144Sb-l)  h  amended  to  read  aa  foDowK 

ItfIC  Motwtthatanding  any  other 
I  of  law. 
"(aMt)  Bnept  aa  provided  In 
(S).  (S)  and  (4).  the  Secretary  diall 
avaOabie  to  pruduueia  loana  and 
for  each  of  the  ISM  through  ISM  eropa  of 
wheat  at  auch  level  aa  the  Secretary  deter 
minea  wfll  maintain  the  ocavetltive  rda- 
tlonahlp  of  wheat  to  other  gfahiB  hi  donm 
tic  and  export  outfkete  after  taking  into 
the  eoet  of  producing  wheat, 
lesaand  oonditlona.  and  world 
prieee  for  wheat. 


"my  in  the  caae  of  the  ISM  and  ISST 
crape  of  wheat.  $4JS  per  bnaheL 

"(11)  The  wtfi^r^''^  price  for  a  crop  of 
wheat  BMy  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  S 
per  centum  from  the  eataWiahed  price  for 
the  precedhig  crop. 

"(HI)  Any  eueh  eetabHehed  price  may  be 
adjuatedby  the  Secretary  aa  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  to  reflect  any 


"(I)  the  average  adjuatad  coat  of 
tion  par  acre  for  the  two  crop  yean 
ately  precedh^  the  year  for  whldi  the  de- 
tetmtawtlcn  le  aaada.  or 

"(II)  the  average  adjuatad  coat  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  for  the  two  crop  yean  tanmedl- 
ately  preewling  the  year  prevlooa  to  the  one 
for  which  the  determlnatlcn  la  made. 

"(iv)  The  adtuated  coat  of  production  for 
each  of  audi  yean  maj  be  determtaied  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  bade  of  auch  taif  oima- 
tlon  aa  the  Secretary  fhida  neeeaaary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpoee  and  may  In- 


ef  Aought.  flood,  or 
other  natural  diaaatar.  or  other  condftkin 
beyond  the  control  of  the  produceta.  the 
total  quanttty  of  wheat  whldi  the  producen 
are  able  to  harveat  on  any  fkrm  la  lem  than 
the  reault  of  multlplytag  M  per  centum  of- 
the  farm  program  payment  yWd  ertab- 
Itahad  by  the  Secretary  for  aodi  crop  by  the 
acreage  planted  for  harveet  for  audi  crop, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  aaake  a  redneed  yidd 
dkaater  payment  to  the  prodoeen  at  a  rate 
equal  to  M  per  centum  of  the  eetabUahed 
price  for  the  crop  for  the  deHdancy  tai  pro- 
duction bdow  M  per  centum  fOr  the  crop. 

"(C)  Producen  on  a  farm  ahaU  not  be  eli- 
gible for  iHi"*—  paymenta  under  thia  para- 
graph if  crop  iiMuranae  la  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crap  Inanranoe  Act  (7 
VAC  IMl  et  acq.)  with  reapect  to  their 
irtieat  acreage. 

"(DXI)  HOtwlthatanding  the  provWona  of 
aubparagraph  (C)  of  thia  paragraph,  the 
Siitritarr  nmy  make  iMeaetrr  paymenta  to 
producen  on  a  fUm  under  thia  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  detemrinm  that- 

"(I)  aa  the  reeult  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  dieaater.  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  eontnl  of  the  produeen.  pro- 
ducen on  a  term  have  auffded  aubetantlal 
loaam  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  ptanting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conMrvIng  crop  or  from  reduced  yldda,  and 
otai.  ouch  loaam  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  proihioerK 

"(II)  Federal  crop  inauranoe  indemnity 
paymenta  and  other  forme  of  amiaranre 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  auch  producen  for  auch  loaam  an  Inauf fl- 
dent  to  alleviate  audi  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  <?«"■'«««»  covered  the  Una  be- 
eauae of  traiMltlonal  problema  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  inauranoe  program:  and 

"(m)  ft**«*to»Mi  iirT*T*''~~  muet  be  made 
available  to  auch  producen  to  alleviate  the 
economic  i 
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"(11)  The  Secretary  aiay  make  auch  adjuat- 
menta  in  the  amount  of  paymenta  made 
available  under  thia  iubpangraph  with  re- 
apect to  Individual  f a^ma  ao  aa  to  aaaure  the 
equitable  aUotment  of  aueh  paymenta 
among  producen  takfag  Into  account  other 
forma  of  Federal  dieaater  aaaiatanoe  provid- 
ed to  the  producen  for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(cXlXA)  The  Secittary  ahaD  prodataa  a 
national  program  acSeage  for  eadi  of  the 
ISM  through  ISM  cre|ie  of  wheat.  The  proc- 
lamation ahall  be  made  not  later  than 
Auguat  15  of  each  oalendar  year  for  the 
crop  harveated  In  the  bext  anwWding  calen- 
dar year,  exoept  that  In  the  caae  of  the  ISM 
crop,  the  prorlamation  ahall  be  nmde  aa 
aoon  aa  praeticatde  after  enactuiart.  of  the 
Farm  and  Market  Retinrery  Act  of  ISM. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  biay  reviae  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  flnt  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  yeiar  for  the  pilrpoee  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  lender  paragraph  (S)  of 
thia  aubeeetlon  If  thei  Secretary  detetminm 
it  neceeaary  baaed  up^  the  lateat  infoma- 
tion.  The  Secretary  anaU  proclaim  audi  re- 
viaed  national  propam  acreage  aa  aoon  aa  It 
la  made.  | 

"(C)  The  national  program  acreage  for 
wheat  ahall  be  the  humber  of  harveated 
acrea  the  Secretary  determlnM  (on  the  baaia 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the 
f ann  program  payment  yielda  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  detenginatton  la  made)  wfll 
produce  the  quantity  (lem  Importa)  that  the 
Secretary  wtlmatra  win  be  utOiaed  domeetl- 
cally  and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  audi  crop. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  determinm  that  car- 
ryover atoeka  of  whegt  are 
Incraaae  in  atoeka  la  needed  to  I 
ble  carryover,  the  SecteCkry  may  adluat  the 
national  .program  acreage  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  deCmiinM  win  aoccmpllah 
the  deair^  increaae  o^  decreaae  in  carryover 
atoeka. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  tbaU  deteimine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  faetbr  for  eadi  crap  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  a^ieat  aludl 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  4rop  by  the  m*™**— •  of 
acree  that  the  Secremry  eaWmataa  wffl  be 
harveated  for  audi  crop,  exoept  that  Id  no 
event  ahaU  the  alloaatlon  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  than  IM  per  centum 
nor  lem  than  M  per  obtum. 

"(SKA)  The  taidlvUhid  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  wheat  ahaU  be  deter 
mined  by  multiplyina  the  anocatlon  fhctor 
by  the  acreage  of  ertMht  planted  for  harveet 
on  the  farma  for  allien  Indivkhial  farmnro- 
gram  acreagm  are  inquired  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

"(B)  The  farm  program  acreage  ahafl  not 
be  further  reduced  by  apidlcatian  of  the  al- 
location factor  if  the'produoen  reduce  the 
acreage  of  wheat  plaofted  for  harveat  on  the 
farm  from  the  aaeage  baae  eatabMahrd  ftar 
the  farm  under  aubaMtkm  (eXS)  of  thle  aec- 
tlon by  at  leaat  the  pfrcentage  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  ih  the  prorlamatlon  of 
the  national  program  bereage. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  khan  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  far  producen  on  farma 
onwhldi  the  ameagel  of  wheat  planted  fbr 
harveet  ia  lem  uian  the  acreage  baae  eatlih- 
Uahed  for  the  farm  uhdw  autaeeetton  (eX9), 
but  for  whldi  the  retuctlon  ia  Inanfflrimt 
to  exempt  the  farm  fiora  the  appMcatlen  of 
the  aUocation  factor. 

"(D)  In  — ♦^KH.tiii.g  the  aUocation  tector 
for  wheat,  the  Oeuet»»  may  make  aueh  ad- 
Juatment  aa  the  Secretary  deema  neceeaary 
to  take  into  account  Ithe  extent  of  exemp- 
tion of  f  araupunder  the  foregoing  proviaiona 
of  thia  paragraidi. 


"(dXl)  The  fkrm  program  payment  yield 
for  eadi  crop  of  wheat  ahaU  be  the  yidd  ea- 
taWlahed  for  the  firm  for  the  prevloua  crop 
year,  adjuatad  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fata-  and  equitable  yldd.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  waa  eataUlahed  for  the  farm  In 
the  ptcvloua  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  audi  yldd  aa  the  Secretary  finda 
fair  and  reaaonable. 

"(»  Kotwtthatenrting  paragraph  (1)  of 
thh  iiilf  rllnn 

"(A)  In  the  determination  of  yldda.  the 
Secretary  ahaU  take  Into  account  the  actual 
yldda  proved  by  the  producer. 

"(B)  Netthar  auch  yldda  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yidd  eatabUahed  on  the  baaia 
of  audi  ylddiahan  be  reduced  under  other 
proviaiona  of  thia  aubeeetlon. 

"(S)  If  the  Seeretaty  determinea  it  necee- 
aary. the  Secretary  may  eatabliah  national. 
Sti^  or  county  program  payment  yldda  on 
tbebadaof—    . 

"(A)  hlatorieal  yldda.  aa  adJuated  by  the 
Secretary  to  correct  for  atannmal  f acton  af- 
fecting auch  yldda  in  the  hlatorieal  period. 
or 

"(B)  if  audi  date  are  not  avaflable.  on  the 
Secretary^  eetimate  of  actual  yldda  tat  the 
crop  year  invdvad. 

"(4)  If  national,  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yldda  are  wtahliahwl.  the  farm 
program  payment  yielda  ahaU  halanrr  to 
the  natlwial.  State,  or  county  program  pay- 
ment yldda. 

"(eXlXA)  Notwithatandtng  any  other  pro- 
vlaion  of  thia  aectlon,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  any  crop  dther  for  a  inogram 
under  which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
would  be  limited  aa  deaerlbed  in  paragraph 
(3)  or  a  aei«aide  program  aa  deecrlbed  in 
paragraidi  (S)  of  thia  aubeeetlon  if  the  Sec- 
retary deSctminee  that  the  total  aupidy  of 
wheat,  in  the  abaenee  of  audi  a  program, 
wm  be  exaeaaive,  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
rraaonahia  and  atahle  avvpUee  and  prioea 
and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 

"(B)  Ihe  Secretary  ahan  announce  any 
audi  wheat  acreage  limitation  program  or 
aet  aalda  program  not  later  than  Auguat  15 
prior  to  the  calendar  year  in  irtilefa  the  crop 
la  harveated.  exomt  that  in  the  caae  of  the 
ISM  crop,  the  Secretary  ahaU  announce 
audi  program  aa  aoon  aa  practicable  after 
enaetaaent  of  the  Fum  and  Market  Recov- 
eryActoflSM.  . 

"(SXA)  If  a  wheat  acreage  UmltaUon  pro- 
gram la  anmunrwl  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
thia  aubeeetlon.  audi  llmittinn  ahaU  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  acreage  baae  for  each 
whuat  pfodiiring  farm. 

"(B)  IVodueen  who  Imowlngly  produce 
wheat  in  exocm  of  the  permitted  wheat 
acreage  far  the  fUm  ahaU  be  ineligible  f <»■ 
wheat  loana,  purchaaea.  and  paymmta  with 
reject  to  that  farm. 

"(CXI)  The  acreage  baae  for  any  turn  tat 
the  puipuae  of  determining  any  reduction 
required  to  be  made  for  any  year  aa  the 
reault  of  a  limitation  under  thia  paragraph 


"(I)  the  acreage  phuted  on  the  farm  to 
wheat  for  harveat  in  the  crop  year  Immedi- 
atdy  p'fi^^'wg  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
teiminatloii  la  made,  or 

"(O)  at  the  diacretion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  avarage  acreage  planted  to  mbsaX.  tat 
harveet  tai  the  two  crop  yean  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion la  made. 

"(II)  Far  the  purpoee  of  dauae  (i)  of  thia 
aubparagraph.  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for 
harveat  dmU  Indude  any  acreage  which  the 


producen  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
wheat  or  other  nonoonaerving  crop  in  lieu  of 
a^ieat  beeauae  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  diaaater.  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  praducera. 

"XiU)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjuat- 
mcnta  to  reflect  eatabUahed  crop-rotatlan 
practlCH  and  to  reflect  auch  other  facton  aa 
the  Secretary  detetminm  ahould  be  conaid- 
ered  In  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 


"(DXI)  A  manber  of  acrea  on  the  farm  de- 
tetmlned by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  product  obtataied  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acrea  required  to  be  wlth- 
dnwn  from  the  production  of  wheat  timea 
the  number  of  acrea  actually  planted  to 
aueh  commodity,  by 

"(11)  the  number  of  acrm  authoriaed  to  be 
planted  to  audi  commodity  imdo'  the  11ml- 
tatkm  eatabUahed  by  the  Secretary. 
ahaU  be  devoted  to  conaervatlon  uaea.  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulatlona  laaued  by  the  See- 
retaty. 

"(U)  The  number  of  acrw  ao  determined  la 
hereafter  In  thia  aubeeetlon  rderred  to  aa 
"reduced  acreage'. 

"(E)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  ia 
announced  under  paragrairii  (1)  of  thia  aub- 
eeetlon for  a  crop  of  wheat,  aubeeetlon  (c)  of 
thin  aectlon  ahaD  not  be  applicable  to  auch 
crop,  tnduding  any  prior  announcement 
which  may  have  been  made  under  auch  aub- 
aectton  with  napect  to  audi  crap.  The  indi- 
vidual farm  program  acreage  ahaU  be  the 
acreage  plantwl  on  the  farm  to  whaat  for 
harveat  within  the  permitted  a^ieat  acreage 
for  the  firm  aa  eataWiahed  under  thia  parar 
graph. 

"(SXA)  If  a  aet-adde  program  ia  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  (1)  of  thia  aubaeo- 
tion.  then  aa  a  ccnditlan  of  eligibility  for 
loana.  purchaaea.  and  paymenta  authoriaed 
by  thia  aectlon.  the  producen  on  a  fkrm 
muat  aet  aaide  and  devote  to  conaervatlon 
uaea  an  acreage  of  croidand  equal  to  a  mod- 
fled  percentage,  aa  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  acreage  of  wheat  plant.eid  for 
harveat  tat  the  crop  for  which  the  aet-aaide 
ia  tai  effect 

"(B)  The  aet«alde  acreage  ahan  be  devot- 
ed to  conaervatlon  uaea.  in  aocardance  with 
regulationa  laaued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  If  a  aet-eaide  program  la  eatabUahed. 
the  Secretary  may  limit  tha  acreage  plMttw> 
to  wheat  Sudi  Ihnltatinn  dmU  be  appUed 
on  a  uniform  baaia  to  aU  wheat-productaig 
farma. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  aueh  ad- 
Juatmenta  tai  taidividud  aei«aide  acreagm 
under  thia  aectlan  aa  the  Secretary  deter- 
"♦fc***  neceeaary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fa^ 
Una  affecting  prodndlan.  and  to  ghre  due 
conalderatlon  to  tmahle  acreage,  crop-rota- 
tion praetlcea,  typea  of  aoil.  aofl  and  water 
uuuaeivatlon  maaaurm.  topography, 
auch  other  facton  aa  the  Secretary 


"(4XA)  The  regulationa  iaaued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragrapha  (2)  and  (S)  of  thia 
aubeeetlon  with  reapect  to  acreage  iequlred 
to  be  devoted  to  conaervatlon  uaa  ahaU 
aaaure  protection  of  auch  acreage  from 
weeda  and  wind  and  water  eroalon. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  permit  aubject  to 
aueh  terma  and  oonditlona  aa  the  Seoetary 
may  preacrlbe.  aU  or  any  part  of  auch  acre- 
age to  be  devoted  to  aweet  aorghum.  hay 
and  graxtaig  or  the  production  of  guar, 
aeaame.  aafflower,  sunflower,  caator  beana. 
muatard  aeed.  crambe.  plantago  ovato.  flax- 
aeed.  trttieale.  rye.  or  other  cemmodlty.  if 
the  Secretary  detetminm  that  aueh  prodUc- 
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UoB  ii  iwatfad  to  provide  us  adeqiwU  nipply 
of  nieh  fwnmwmko,  to  not  Vkaty  to  in- 
Um  eoat  at  tlw  prieo  Miipart  pro- 
ud wID  not  affaet  tenn  ineofae  ad- 

"HO  in  datcnntailnc  tbe  oaoount  of  land  to 

to  luiiwiwtlnti  IMM  undv  u 

«ilde  pracrani  with 

I  to  land  tiMt  liaabaan  tannad  under 

teDow  pnetleaa,  aa  defined  by  tbe 

aeeretarr.  the  Secretary  abaU  eonatder  tbe 

eff eeU  of  aoO  eroaiaB  and  anefa  otber  f aeton 

aa  tbe  aeeretaiy  eocMMere  approvclate. 

"(SKA)  Um  Secretary  aiay  make  land  dl- 

to  prodoeen  of  wbcat. 

■  or  net  an  acre—e  Maaltattaa  or  aet- 

for  wbeat  to  In  etfta^  If  tbe 

that 

toaaatat  In  ad- 
juattiw  tbe  total  nattaial  acreage  of  wbeat 
to  rtgelrahlr  aoala.  Soeb  land  dlteialoo  pay- 
BMnta  abaU  be  aade  to  produeere  wbo,  to 
tbe  ortaat  praeerlbad  by  tbe 
to  approvod  «juuaei«atk 
of  cropland  on  tbe  fans  In  aeeord- 
vitb  land  dl»wilon  eontracta  entered 
Into  by  tbe  Secretary  vttb  aocb  produeere. 

"(B)  llie  «-■"'—'*■  payable  to  producen 
under  land  dttardcn  eontracta  may  be  de- 
termined tbrouffa  tbe  eubmlaaion  of  tatde  for 
■ucb  eontracta  by  producera  In  eueh  manner 
ea  tbe  Secretary  may  praecrlbe  or  tbroocb 
■ueb  otber  meane  aa  tbe  Secretary  deter- 
mtaMB  appropriate.  In  determlninc  tbe  ac- 
eeptaMUty  of  contract  off  era.  tbe  Secretary 
■baO  take  Into  conelderatloa  tbe  extent  of 
tbe  difwrton  to  be  undertaken  by  tbe  pro- 
doeera  and  tbe  producttrtty  of  tbe  aereace 
diverted. 

"(O  The  Secretary  aball  limit  tbe  total 
acreaae  to  be  diverted  under  asrecmenU  in 
any  eonnty  or  local  oonununlty  ao  aa  not  to 
affect  ad««raaiy  ttie  twp'^T  of  tbe  county 
or  local  eoBOBuntty. 
"(•MA)  Any  reduced  aereace.  aet-aakle 
ional  direrted  aereace 
be  devoted  to  wOdUfe  food  pica  or 
wlldltfe  habitat  In  oonftemlty  with  atand- 
ardi  catabltohed  by  tbe  Secretary  in  eoneul- 
taUon  with  WOdUfe  acendea. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate ataare  of  tbe  eoat  of  praetlcee  deelcned  to 
carry  oo^  tbe  purpoeea  of  aubparacrapb  (A) 
of  tbto  paracraph. 

"(C)  Tbe  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
dltlanal  payment  on  mcta  aereace  In  an 
amount  deterarined  by  tbe  Sacnlary  to  be 
appropriate  In  rriatten  to  tbe  benefit  to  tbe 
feneral  pubUe  If  tbe  producer  acreee  to 
permit,  wttbout  other  eomponaatlon.  aocem 
to  all  or  Bueb  portloB  of  the  farm,  aa  tbe 
Secretary  may  preacrlbe.  by  the  feneral 
for  buntinc  trapptac  ftohinc  and 
■uhJact  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral reculatlona. 

"(TXA)  An  operator  of  a  farm  dcelrlnc  to 
partldpote  In  the  pracram  oooducted  under 
tbto  wilneftlnn  aball  ezeente  an  acreement 
with  tbe  Secretary  providtaic  for  aucb  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  aucb  date  aa  the 
Secretary  may  preacrlbe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  acree- 
ment with  tbe  producen  on  the  farm,  teiml- 
imte  or  modify  any  aucfa  acreement  If  the 
Secretary  detcrmlnea  such  action  neceamry 
becaiae  of  an  eaaergency  created  by  droucbt 
or  other  dtoaater  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
■hnrtact  In  tbe  aiwply  of  acrieultural  oom- 
moditlea. 

"(f)(1)  If  tbe  faOure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  condlUons 
of  tbe  procram  oonducted  under  thte  aectlon 
predadca  tbe  maklnc  of  loans,  porchasea, 
and  payments,  the  Secretary  may.  neverthe- 


and  pay- 
In  aucb  amounta  aa  the  Seeretary  da- 
to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  tbe 
of  tbe  failure. 

"(3)  The  Sacratary  may  authorlae  tbe 
county  and  State  oommltteo 
aeetioB  Kb)  of  the  Sofl 
nniiiMttr  Allotment  Act  (16  VM.C. 
SMMb))  to  waive  or  modify  deadllnea  and 
otber  procram  lequlrementa  In  eaaea  In 
which  latenci  or  f aOur*  to  meet  aucb  otber 
requtramenU  dooa  not  affbct  adveratfy  the 
operation  of  the  procraaa. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  taaue  such  recula- 
tk»s  aa  tbe  Secretary  determlnea  nacoaaary 
to  carry  out  tbe  proviaiono  of  tbto  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  tbe 
procram  autbortwd  by  tbto  aecttan  throucta 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provtoiona  of  aectlon  Wc)  of  tbe 
Sou  CmwervatiOB  and  Domaatic  Allotment 
Act  (IS  UAC.  MMMO)  (relattnc  to  aasicn- 
ment  of  payaMnU)  shaU  apply  to  paymenu 
under  tbto  eectlon. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  the 
aharlnc  of  payments  made  under  tbto  eee- 
tion  for  any  farm  amonc  the  iaodueeia  on 
tbe  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  baala. 

"(k)  wotwithstandlnc  any  other  provtaian 
of  law.  ^—pMMMw  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  oondltlana  of  any  other  comowdlty  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
fHgiynty  for  loans,  purchases,  or  paymenU 
under  tbto  section  If  an  aereace  limitation 
procram  to  eatabltobed  under  subsection 
(eXS)  of  tbto  section,  but  may  be  required  if 
a  set-aside  procram  to  estabUahed  under 
subsection  (eX3)  of  thto  section.". 

■oiurrucAaiuTT  or  ciaiuicsn 

Sac.  MS.  Secttam  37M.  S79e.  S7M.  STCc 
STPh.  37M.  and  STtJ  of  tbe  Acrieultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  IMS  (7  UAC  UTM-lSTtJ) 
(which  deal  with  marfcetinc  certificate  re- 
qulremenU  for  proceaeors  and  ezporten) 
ShaU  not  be  sppMcable  to  wheat  processors 
or  exporters  durinc  the  period  June  1.  ISSS. 
throuch  May  31.  IMO. 

auaraaaiow  or  luuuBma  qooxsa  amb 


Sac  303.  SectloiM  331.  338.  333.  334.  335. 
33S.  3SS.  33S.  3TSb.  and  3TSc  of  tbe  Acrlenl- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1S3S  (T  VAC  1331- 
13SS.  133S.  1339, 137Sb.  and  137fc)  shaU  not 
be  appUcable  to  the  ISSS  throuch  ISSS 
crope  of  wheat. 

suaraiiaioif  or  quota  paoviuom 

Sac.  3M.  The  joint  reeolutlon  entitled  "A 
Joint  reeolutlon  relatinc  to  com  and  wbeat 
marketiiw  quotas  under  tbe  Acrieultural 
AdJuatment  Act  of  1S3S.  as  amandsd".  ap- 
proved May  3S.  IMl  (7  UJB.C.  1330  and 
1340).  ShaU  not  be  appUcable  to  the  cropa  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  In  tbe  calendar 
years  ISSS  throuch  ISSS. 
■omrri.icsan.iTT  or  aaenosi  iot  or  thb  ao- 

aicoumua  act  or   i»«t   to  trb    itss 
itss  caops  or  whiat 
SOS.  Section  107  of  the  Asrieultural 
Act  of  1S4S  (7  VAC.  144Sa)  shaU  not  be  ap- 
pUcable to  the  ISSS  throuch  ISSS  cropa  of 

TITLl!  m— FKBD  ORAIM8 

UMB    BATn.    TAaOCT    PtlCn.    DUAaiBI    FAT- 

MURa.  voD  aaAn  tcntaa  aawucuoii  amb 

SBT-ASIM  PaOOBAM.  ASB  LAMS  IIIVnai<»  VOB 

TBI  ISSS  TnaoooH  isse  caors  or 


Sac.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  ISSS 
throuch  ISSS  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Acri- 
eultural Act  of  1S4S  to  amended  by  addlnc 


after  eectlon  lOSB  (7  UJ&C.  1444d)  tbe  ftd- 
lowinc  new  aaction: 

"SK.  lOSd  Notwlttastandinc  apy  other 
provtoion  of  law: 

"(aXlXA)  Bieept  aa  provided  In  subparar 
craptaa  (B).  (C).  and  (O).  tbe  Seeretary  ahaU 
nuke  avaUaUe  to  producen  loan  and  pnr- 
cbaaaa  for  each  of  tbe  ISSS  throuch  ISSS 
cropa  of  con  at  such  lard  as  tbe  Secretary 
determlnaa  wfll  eaeourasa  the  exportation 
of  feed  gralna  and  not  reault  In  eseoaslve 
of  feed  inlna  after  taking  Into 
t|ie  coat  of  produdnc  com. 
and  dsaaand  condlttona.  and  worid 
prleea  for  com. 

"(B)  Tbe  level  of  loons  and  purcbaaea  for 
a  crop  determined  under  subpaiacrapb  (A) 
may  not  be  lem  than  the  hicher  of — 

"(I)  SS  per  oentum  of  the  slaiple  averace 
price  reoelved  by  farmers,  as  determined  by 
tbe  Secretary,  durtsc  the  immediately  pre- 
cedlnc  five  marketinc  years,  erfhwllnc  the 
year  In  whldi  tbe  averace  price  waa  tbe 
hlchwt  and  tbe  year  in  wtaldi  tbe  averace 
price  waa  tbe  lowest  In  such  period:  or 

"(U)  In  tbe  caae  of  the  ISSS  and  1SS7  cropi 
of  com.  S3.S5  per  busheL 

"(C)  The  level  of  loana  and  purchases  for 
a  crop  determined  under  aubparacrapb  (A) 
may  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  S  per 
centum  from  the  level  determined  for  the 
precedlnc  crop. 

"(D)  A  producer  may  repay  a  loan  made 
under  aubparacrapb  (A)  or  paracraph  (3) 
for  a  crop  at  a  level  which  to  the  leaser  of— 

"(I)  the  orlcinal  loan  rate  estabUahed  for 
such  crop;  or 

"(U)  such  loan  rate  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea wOl  minlmftt  the  number  of  loan  f or- 
feiturea.  wlU  not  result  in  tuiemlvn  total 
stocks  of  feed  cralns.  wiU  reduce  itae  costs 
incurred  tty  the  fMeral  Gknremment  iq 
storlnc  feed  grains,  and  wOl  maintain  tbe 
oompeUtlvenem  of  feed  grains  in  domaetif 
and  export  markets. 

"(■)  The  simple  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  the  Immediately  precedlnc  asar- 
kettnc  year  shaU  be  baaed  on  tbe  lateat  in- 
formation available  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  the  determination 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  avaUable  to 
producers  loans  and  purcbaaea  for  eadi  of 
the  ISSS  throuch  ISSS  cropa  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
fair  and  rcasnnshlf  In  relation  to  tbe  level 
that  loans  and  purcbaaea  are  made  available 
tor  com.  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
Inc  value  of  such  conunodity  In  relation  to 
com  and  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)  of  thto  Act 

"(bXlXA)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  tbe 
ISSS  throuch  ISSS  cropa  of  com.  crain 
sarghuma.  oats.  and.  if  deslcnatod  by  the 
Secretary,  bariey,  in  an  amount  computed 
aa  provided  in  thto  subsection.  Payments  for 
any  such  crop  of  feed  grains  sbaU  be  com- 
puted by  multlplylnc  (U  the  payment  rate, 
by  (U)  the  farm  procram  aereace  for  the 
crop,  by  (Ul)  the  fUm  procram  payment 
yield  for  the  crop.  In  no  event  may  pay- 
menta  be  made  under  thto  paracraph  tm 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(B)  Um  paynwnt  rate  for  pom  ahaU  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during. the  first 
Ave  months  of  tbe  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Seeretary.  or 

"(U)  the  loan  levti  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  tbto  section  for  such  crop. 
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to  lem  than  the  estabUahed  price  per  boabeL 

"(CXI)  The  estaWtohed  price  for  a  crop  <tf 
com  ahaU  not  be  lam  ^han  tbe  higher  of — 

"(I)  130  per  centum  of  the  loan  lavd  de- 
termined under  subseStion  (a)  for  aucfa  crop; 
or 

"(II)  in  the  caae  of  the  ISSS  and  1SS7 
crops  of  com.  •S.M  per  busheL 

"(U)  The  estaliltohiil  price  for  a  crop  of 
com  may  not  be  reduaed  by  more  than  S  per 
centum  fMm  the  eatibltohed  price  Im  tbe 
precedlnc  crop. 

"(lU)  Any  such  est^bUsbed  price  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  SeerStary  as  the  Secretary 
determlnea  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect  any 
chance  in— 

"(I)  tbe  averace  ad^Mtlfd  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  for  tbe  Mro  crop  years  Immedi- 
ately precedlBC  the  aaar  for  whldi  tbe  de- 
termination to  made.  ««m 

"(□)  the  averace  adjuated  ooat  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  for  the  swo  crop  year*  InmMdl- 
ately  precedlnc  the  yiar  prevlooa  to  tbe  one 
for  which  the  detannmation  to  made. 

"(hr)  The  adjusted  feoat  of  preductien  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  tbe  nasto  of  such  inflocma- 
tion  as  the  Secretary  finds  nacaaaary  and 
appropriate  for  tbe  tourpoae  and  may  In- 
clude variable  coata.  waehinery  ownerstaip 
coats,  and  geiMral  faiSB  oveihead  eoata.  allo- 
cated to  tbe  cropa  Intx^ved  on  tbe  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the[vahieof  tbe  total  pro- 
duction derived  fkom  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  payment  rate  for  cnin  aonli- 
uma.  oata.  and.  If  deilsnated  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary, barley,  sbaU  be  |aeh  rate  aa  tbe 
taiy  determines  fair  Snd  reasonable  In 
tk»  to  tbe  rate  at!  which  payments  are 
made  available  for  eo^ 

"(B)  TlM  total  qukntlty  on  which. pay- 
menu  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  fon.any  crop  under  tbto 
paragraph  shaU  be  radooed  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  iflrBT*ir  payment  to  made  to 
the  producer  for  tbejcrop  under 
(8)  of  thto  subsection 

"(8XA)  Except  aslprovidsd  tai 
graph  (C)  of  thto  paragraph.  If  tbe 
tary  determtaMa  that  the  prodnoan 
farm  are  prevented  fkon  planting  any  pat- 
Uon  of  tbe  acreage  littcnded  for  feed 
to  feed  grains  or  otbtt'  oummiaanlus 
becauae  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  otber  ooifHtlon  beyond  the  eon- 
tnd  of  the  jiroduoeis.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  presented  piaMtng  dtoaater  payment 
to  the  producers  on  Be  number  of 
affected  but  not  to  exceed  tbe 
planted  to  feed  graini  for  harvaat  (Indnding 
any  acreage  which  the  producen  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  feed  gralna  or  other 
nonconaervlng  crop  m  lieu  of  feed  grains  be- 
cauae of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dla- 
aster.  or  otber  condttton  beyond  the  eontrol 
of  tbe  producen)  tai  the  tmmodlatrty  pre- 
ceding year,  multlplMd  by  78  per  oentum  of 
the  farm  program  kwyment  yidd 
Ushed  by  the  Secretary  tlBM 
rate  equal  to  33  1/3  (per  centum  of  ttaa  oa- 
tablished  price  for  thS  crop. 

"(B)  Eaeept  aa  proMdod  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  thto  paragnph.  if  tbe  Secretary  de- 
termines that  bocau^  of  droucbt.  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  cuiidltlnn 
beyond  the  control  of  the  produeen.  the 
total  quantity  of  fee^  cnli»  vbieh  the  pro- 
ducen are  able  to  ttuveat  on  any  fkrm  to 


le 


than  the  reault 


oentum  of  the  farm  i  mcram  payment  yidd 
cstabUdMd  by  the  8  metary  for  such  crop 
by  the  aereace  idanb  )d  for  harvest  for  audi 


crop,  the  Secretary 


■haU  make  a  reduced 


yield  disaster  paymedt  to  the  produeers  at  a 


lA^ 


of  multlplylnc  SO  per 


rate  equal  to  SO  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
Uahed ptiee  far  the  crop  for  the  defldency 
In  production  below  SO  per  oentum  for  tbe 
crop. 

"(C)  Producen  on  a  farm  shaU  not  be  di- 
glbie  ttar  dtoaater  paymenta  under  thto  para- 
graph if  crop  «— '^"^  to  available  to  them 
under  tbe  Vederal  CMp  Tnainanne  Act  (7 
UjaC.  USl  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  tbdr 
feed  grain  aereace. 
"(DKU  Notwitliatandliw  the  provlsians  of 
(C)  of  thto  paragraph,  tbe 
may  make  disaster  payments  to 
on  a  fbrm  under  tbto  paragraph 
the  Secretary  determlnea  that- 
'll) M  ttaa  reault  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natvnd  dtoaater.  or  otber  condition 
beyond  the  eontral  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducen on  a  firm  have  suffered  substantial 
of  production  either  Cram  being  pre- 
tnm  planting  feed  grains  or  other 
crop  or  from  reduced  yields, 
and  that  audi  leases  have  created  an  eoo- 
r  for  the  producers; 
'(II)  Mderal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
other  forms  of  asslstanfr 
available  by  tbe  Federal  Qovemment 
to  such  producen  for  sudi  losaea  are  tnsuffl- 
dent  to  alleviate  such  economte  emergency, 
or  no  crop  t««—"»»»«*  covered  the  lorn  be- 
cauae of  transttianal  problems  attendant  to 
the  Vsderal  crop  Insurance  program:  and 

"(m)  addltioaal  tTTf**-~—  must  be  made 
availalde  to  audi  producen  to  alleviate  the 

y  ^«i— <i»  — »i«ff  g^nr.y. 

"(U)  Um  Seeretary  may  make  such  adjuat- 
ments  In  tbe  amount  of  payments  made 
avaflaUe  under  tbto  subpaiigrapb  with  re- 
spect to  Individual  farms  so  as  to  aasure  the 
equitable  a]k)«ment  of  such  paymenU 
among  produeen  taking  into  account  other 
f oma  of  Pbderal  disaster  assistance  provid- 
ed to  the  producen  for  the  crop  Invidved. 

"(eXIXA)  The  Secretary  shaU  laodalm  a 
wf»f.i— 1  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
ISSS  throush  ISSS  cropa  of  feed  grains.  The 
produnation  dudi  be  nuule  not  later  than 
November  IS  of  eadi  calmdar  year  for  the 
crop  harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calen- 
dar year,  cxoqit  that  in  the  caae  of  the  ISSS 
crop,  tbe  prodamation  shaU  be  made  as 
soon  as  prarticabie  after  enactment  of  the 
Farm  and  Market  Recovery  Act  of  ISSS. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  reviae  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpoae  of  determining 
the  aUocaHon  factor  under  paragracdi  (8)  of 
tills  siitiBCirtlnn  if  the  Secretary  determlnea 
It  neoesMry  baaed  upon  the  lateat  Infcnma- 
tion.  11m  Secretary  shaU  prodalm  such  re- 
vised national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it 
tomada. 

"(C)  Tbe  national  program  acreage  for 
feed  gialiM  ahaU  be  the  number  of  harveat- 
ed  aerea  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the 
baato  of  tbe  weighted  national  average  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  aAildi  the  detomlnation  to  made) 
wm  prodnee  the  quantity  (lem  imp(»ts)  that 
the  Secretary  eetimatea  wOl  be  utOixed  do- 
mfttrally  ■»mi  fir  export  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop. 

"(p)  If  tbe  Secretary  determines  that  car- 
ryover stodcs  of  feed  grains  are  excessive  or 
an  Increase  Ih  stoAs  to  needed  to  assure  de- 
sirable carryover,  tbe  Secretary  may  adjust 
the  *'tt***'n*'  program  acreage  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  will  ae- 
oompltoh  tbe  deaired  inereaae  or  decrease  In 

CftTTTOWr  SSOOKSb 

"(8)  The  Secretary  abaU  determine  a  pro- 
gram allBT«thm  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grain.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
ShaU  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
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the 


for  tbe  crop  by 
ol  acrca  that  tbe  Secretary 
wfll  be  harveated  for  sodi  crop, 
except  that  In  no  event  dmU  the  allocation 
factor  for  any  crop  (rf  ftoed  graina  be  mote 
than  ISO  per  centum  nor  leas  than  SS  per 


"(3XA)  Tbe  taidivMnal  farm  i 
age  for  eadi  crop  of  feed  grains  dMll  be  de- 
tensined  by  multiplying  the  allocatinn 
fftctor  by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  on  tbe  farma  tat  irtiidi  Individ- 
ual firm  program  acreages  are  leqiilredto 
be  determined. 

"(B)  The  taim  program  'acreage  shaB  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  al- 
location factor  If  tbe  produeen  reduce  tbe 
acreage  of  feed  gralna  planted  for 
on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  baai 
Ushed  for  the  fkrm  under  subsectkm  (eX8) 
of  tbto  section  by  at  least  tlM  peroentage 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  In  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  national  {""g'—  acreage.- 

"(C)  The  Secretary  ataaO  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producen  en  furns 
on  irtiicb  the  acreage  of  feed  gralna  planted 
for  harvest  to  lem  than  tbe  acreage  baae  ea- 
tabllshfd  for  the  tarn  under  subsection 
(eX8).  but  for  whidi  the  reduotlon  to  taMuffl- 
dent  to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  applic»- 
tion  of  the  aHocation  ffector. 

"(D)  In  aslahlhhlng  the  allocatkm  factor 
for  feed  graina,  tbe  Seeretary  may  make 
sudi  adJustBMBt  as  tbe  Secretary  deems 
neceaaary  to  take  Into  account  the  extent  of 
exemption  of  ftema  under  the  foregoing 
provtolana  of  thto  paragraph. 

"(dXl)  The  farm  program  payment  yldd 
for  eadi  crop  of  ftad  graliH  shaU  be  the 
yidd  estaWtolMrt  for  the  faim/or  the  previ- 
ous crop  year,  adjiated  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yidd.  If  no  pay- 
ment yidd  for  feed  graina  wa^  eatabUahed 
for  the  fbrm  In  tbe  previous  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  aa  tbe 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reaaonabie. 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (I)  of 
thto  subsection: 

"(A)  In  the  detominatlon  of  yidds,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  tbe  actual 
yidds  proved  by  the  producer. 

"(B)  Ndtber  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yiekl  eatabltohed  on  the  basto 
of  sudi  yidds  shaU  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  thto  subssction. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretair  determines  it  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  may  catabUsh  natkmal. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yidda  on 
thebastaof— 

"(A)  histoclcal  ylekto.  as  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  to  onrect  tat  abnormal  facton  af- 
fecting such  yields  In  the  historical  period, 
or 

"(B)  if  such  daU  are  not  available,  on  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actud  yidds  for  the 
crop  year  involved. 

"(4)  If  national.  State,  or  county  program 
paymmt  yields  are  cstabltohrd.  the  fkrm 
program  payment  yidds  shaU  balance  to 
the  TMi*'"'"'  State  or  county  program  pay- 
ment yidds. 

"(eXlXA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlslan  of  thto  sectkm.  the  Secntary  may 
provide  for  any  crop  dther  for  a  program 
under  which  the  acreage  idanted  to  feed 
grains  would  be  Umlted  as  deecribed  in  para- 
graph (8)  or  a  set^alde  program  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  thto  subsection  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  feed  grdns.  In  the  abaence  of  sudi 
a  program.  wiU  be  excessive,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to 
m«iw»Ahi  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
pricea  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 
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"(B)  The  SecicUry  Bhall  Minounce  any 
such  f«ed  mln  wreace  UmiUtlan  protnun 
or  act  Mid>  pracnm  not  later  than  Noveni- 
bo-  15  prior  to  the  calondar  year  In  which 
the  crop  la  harmted.  except  that  in  the 
caM  of  tlie  IMS  crop,  the  Secretary  ahall 
annonnrr  nieh  progam  aa  aoon  as  practica- 
ble after  enactment  of  the  Farm  and 
llarkM  Il#eft«cry  Act  of  IMS. 

"(2XA)  If  a  feed  grain  aercace  limitation 
procram  k  announced  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  tliia  aubaectlon.  such  limitation  ahaU  be 
acSiiev^  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  acreage  base  for  each  feed 
grain^produdng  farm. 

"^(B)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
feed  «iatnB  In  excess  of  the  permitted  feed 
grain  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble for  feed  gimin  loons,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  that  fann. 

"(C)  The  Sscrstary  ssay  provide  that  no 
produeer'of  malting  bartey  shaU  be  required 
aa  a  cendltleB  of  eligibility  for  feed  grain 
loans,  purrhsscs.  sad  payments  to  comply 
with  any  acreage  limitation  under  this  para- 
graph If  such  producer  has  previously  pro- 
daced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  and  meeU  such  other  condi- 
ttais  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(DMI)  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  determlntaig  any  reduction 
required  to  be  made  for  aay-ycar  as  the 
result  of  a  limitation  under  this  paragraph 


"(I)  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
faed  grains  for  harvest  in  the  crop  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
detCfminatloD  is  SMde.  or 

"(U)  at  the  diKretlon  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acrsagt  planted  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  In  the  two  crop  years  Immediate- 
ly preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation is  made. 

"(U)  rat  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph,  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  shall  Includo  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  fran 
planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserv- 
Ing  crop  In  Ueu  of  feed  grains  bscause  of 
drou^t.  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  oootrol  of  the 
producers. 

"(lii)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  estahllshwl  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflset  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  dcteiudte  should  be  ooosld- 
ered  In  determining  a  fair  and  equltaUe 


"(KXl)  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  mnduct  obtained  by  multiidying 
the  number  of  acres  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  productitm  of  feed  grains 
ttaes  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  such  commodity,  by 

"(11)  the  numbe-  of  acres  authorised  to  be 
I^anted  to  such  oomsaodity  under  the  limi- 
tation established  by  the  Secretary, 
ShaU  be  devoted  to  coaserration  uses.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(11)  The  number  of  acres  so  determined  is 
hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 


grains  for  harvest  within  the  permitted  feed 
grain  acreage  for  the  farm  as  established 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(S)(A)  If  a  set-aside  program  Is  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, then  ss  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  paymenU  authortwd 
by  this  section,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  acreage  of  feed  gimlns  planted 
for  harvest  for  the  crop  for  which  the  set- 
ssMe  is  In  effect. 

"(B)  The  set-aside  acreage  shaQ  be  devot- 
ed to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  U  a  set-aside  program  Is  cstaUlshed. 
the  Secretary  snay  limit  the  acreage  planted 
to  feed  gralna.  Such  limits tlon  shall  be  ap- 
plied on  a  uniform  basis  to  all  feed  grain- 
producing  farms. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  nuke  such  sd- 
Justmenu  in  Individual  set^slde  acreages 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  produetioa.  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soil.  soQ  and  water 
conservation  measures,  topography,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 


"(F)  If  an  acreage  limitation  progitin  is 
announced  under  paragraph  (I)  of  this  sub- 
section for  a  crop  of  feed  grains,  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
such  crop.  Indudlng  any  prior  announce- 
ment which  may  have  been  made  under 
such  subsection  with  respect  to  such  crop. 
The  individual  farm  program  acreage  shaU 
be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  feed 


'(4)(A)  The  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
assure  protection  of  such 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Searetary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  such  acre- 
age to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay 
and  graolng  or  the  production  of  guar, 
ifssmf.  safflower.  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  erambe.  plantago  ovato.  flax- 
seed, tritlcale.  rye.  or  other  commodity.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  produe- 
tioa Is  needed  to  provide  sn  adequate  supply 
of  such  commodities.  Is  not  likely  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  wDl  not  affect  farm  Income  ad- 
versely. 

"(SXA)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  feed 
grains,  whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  for  feed  grains  Is  in 
effect,  if  the  Secretary  detennlnes  that  such 
land  dhrerskm  payments  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage 
of  feed  grains  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  produc- 
ers who.  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  devote  to  spproved  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  croidand  on  the  farm  In 
accordance  with  land  dlveislon  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. 

"(B)  The  amounts  payable  to  produoen 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined throu^  the  submlsaioa  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  such 
other  means  ss  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  In  determining  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  oonslderatloa  the  extent  of  the  di- 
version to  be  undertaken  by  the  producers 
and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  divert- 
ed. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shaU  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 
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"(6XA)  Any  reduced  acreage.  set«ride 
acreage,  and  additional  diverted  acreage 
may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  ploU  or 
wOdllfe  habitat  In  conformity  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  In  consul- 
tation with  wOdllfe  agencies. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  dedgned  to 
carry  out  the  purpoass  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Seoetary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditiofial  payment  on  such  acreage  In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  In  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  If  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portkm  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  appUeable  State  apd  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(TXA)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subssetlon  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producers  oo  the  farm,  termi- 
nate or  modify  any  such  agreement  If  the 
Secretary  determlnss  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(fXl)  If  the  faOure  of  a  producer  to 
oomply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  section 
precludes  the  making  of  loans,  purehaass. 
and  payments,  the  Secretary  may.  neverthe- 
less, make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
tennlnes to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  authorise  the 
county  and  State  oonualttees  established 
under  section  Kb)  of  the  Soa  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotmsnt  Act  (16  VB.C. 
SMh)  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  In  cases  In 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requtoements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions ss  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorised  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  Kg)  of  the 
Soil  Conservatloa  and  Domastie  Allotment 
Act  (16  Ujac.  BMIMg))  (rehtting  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  section. 

"(j)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
shwing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  conpUanoe  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
ellgibili^  for  loans,  purehaass,  or  payments 
under  this  section  If  an  acreage  limitation 
program  Is  established  under  subsection 
(eX3)  of  this  section,  but  may  be  required  If 
a  set-aside  program  is  established  under 
subsection  (eX3)  of  this  section.". 

iroaAPrucABiLiTT  or  sacnoii  les  or  tbm  to- 

HICDLTinUL     ACT     OT     l»4t     TO     THB     ItSS 

nouMMH  Its*  caops  or  raxo  ouim 
SBC  303.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  DAC.  1444b)  shaU  not  b*  ap- 
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pUcable  to  the  19M  ttuough  1M»  craps  of 
feed  grains. 

TTTIJ!  IVJ-COTTOM 

UMK  lAns  um  ruMoa  raica,  oiSAsns  fat- 
ans,  ooiToa  umMsr '  navctwom  tmo- 
OMAM,  AMD  Lum  onlBaiov  roa  rwm  tsss 
TRxoooB  issscaorsioportsimoonoH 

Sic.  401.  Bffecttva  only  for  the  19M 
through  19M  crops  ff  upland  cotton,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1M9  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  |N  (7  VJB.C.  1444)  the 
following  new  section:! 

"Sac.  lOSA.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisloa  of  law: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presen- 
tation of  warehouse  |«ceipU  refleettaig  ac- 
crued storage  diaigss  of  not  mora  than 
statty  days,  make  a^allahle  for  the  UM 
throu^  IMO  crops  w  upland  cotton  to  pro- 
ducers nonrecourse  Idans  for  a  term  of  ten 
months  from  the  fM  day  of  the  month  In 
which  the  loan  Is  ma^e  at  such  levd  as  wlU 
reflect  for  Strict  Low  fcOddllng  ono  and  one- 
sixteenth-Inch  upland  cotton  (mloaialra' 
3.5  throu^  4.0)  at  average  locatlcB  In  the 
United  States  the  sm^ler  of-    , 

"(A)  W  per  centuid  of  the  i^eraae  price 
(weighted  by  market!  and  month)  of  audi 
quality  of  cotton  as  quoted  In  the  rIeslgTiat- 
ed  United  Stataa  spot)  markeU  during  three 
years  of  the  flve-year<  period  ending  July  31 
in  the  year  In  which  the  loan  levrt  Is  an- 
nounced, fxclnding  t^  year  In  which  the 
average  price  was  thd  hl^iest  and  th«.y«ar 
In  which  the  average  ^rice  was  tha  lowest  In 
such  period,  or 

"(B)  M  per  oentum  Of  the  average,  for  the 
fifteen-weA  period  bfginnlng  July  1  of  the 
year  In  wbkb  the.  loin  )«vel  Is  amnmnwd, 
of  the  five  lowest  prieed  growths  of  the 
growths  quoted  for  Middling  ooxad-three- 
thlrty  ssconds-lnch  optton  CXF.  northern 
Europe  (adjusted  doiteward  by  the  ararage 
difference  during  1^  period  April  IS 
throoi^  October  15  lof  the  year  tai  i^ildi 
the  loan  Is  annotmrwd  between  sudi  average 
northern  European  pirlce  quotation  of  such 
quidlty  of  cotton  andlthe  market  quotations 
In  the  dtalgnated  U^ted  Statea  wot  mar- 
keU for  Strict  Low  MfcMlhig  one-and-one- 
slxteenth-lnch  oott^  (mleronalre  3J 
through  4.9)). 

"(3)  In  no  event  shall  such  loan  level  be 
less  than  55  cents  pa-  pound. 

"(3)  If  for  sny  crop  the  average  northern 
European  price  dete^alned  under  dauae  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  '  ' 
than  the  average  Unfsd  States  spot 
price  determined 
graph  (1)  of  this 
may.  notwif 
subsection, 
level  as  the 


clause  (A)  of  para- 

the  Secretary 

paragraph  (1)  ol  this 

loan  level  to  such 

may  deem  appniiri- 


ate.  not  in  exeeas  df  the  average  Uhtted 
States  n>ot  market  inoe  determined  under 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. ! 

"(4)  The  loan  level  jfor  any  crop  of  eotton 
ftiyii  be  detenntned  and  announced  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  taui  November  1  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  which  such  loan  li  to  be  eff eethre,  except 
that  tai  the  case  of  tUe  19M  crop  sudi  deter- 
mination and  annouwoemoit  shall  he  made 
as  soon  ss  practicalfte  after  enactment  of 
the  Farm  and  Marked  Recovery  Art  of  ISM. 
Such  level  shall  not  Ihereafter  be  dianged. 

"(SXA)  Except  as  I  provided  tai  subpara- 
graph (B),  nonrecouiae  loans  provldsd  for  in 
this  section  shall,  ui^  request  of  the  pra- 
ducer  during  the  tedth  month  of  the  loan 
period  for  the  cottoi\  be  made  avaUahie  for 
an  additional  term  of  eight  months. 


*•■       k 


"(B)  Such  request  to  extend  the  loan 
period  shall  not  be  approved  In  a  month 
wbta  the  «««rase  prioe  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling oae4iid<ne4lxteenth-lnch  cotton  (ml- 
cronalra  SJ  throiM^  4.9)  tai  the  dwrignatwl 
spot  maikels  for  the  preceding  month  ex- 
ceeded US  per  oentum  of  the  average  price 
of  tatti  qoaUtgr  of  eotton  In  such  markets 
for  the  praeedtaig  thtaty-slx-month  period. 

"(S)  A  producer  may  repay  a  loan  made 
under  this  sulissfttfin  for  a  crop  at  a  level 
which  Is  the  Issser  of — 

"(A)  the  origlnsl  loan  rate  established  for 
such  crop:  or 

"(B)  sudi  loan  rate  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnaa  will  «»««»«*■«»«—  the  number  of  loan  f  or- 
feltarea.  wQl  not  result  in  excessive  total 
stocks  of  ootton,  win  reduce  the  costs  in- 
currsd  by  the  Federal  Government  tai  stor- 
iiw  oottOB.  and  wlU  *"■*"**«"  the  competi- 
tiveness of  eotton  In  domestic  snd  eqxtrt 
marketa. 

"(bXl)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low 
MiAwtnj  one-and-one4izteenth-lneh  ootton 
(ndcronaira  3.S  thraugh  4.9)  In  the  designate 
ed  spot  markets  for  a  month  exceeded  130 
per  oentum  of  the  average  price  of  such 
qimllty  of  cotton  tai  such  markets  for  the 
precedliw  thIrty-sIx  months,  notwlthstsnd- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  tanmedttately  cstsMlsh  snd  pro- 
datan  a  apedal  limited  tfobal  Import  quota 
for  upland  cotton  subject  to  the  following 
oondltloiis: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  special  quota 
ShaU  be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domes- 
tic mfll  ooeisunaitloo  of  uiflaad  cotton  at  the 
snaannsllj  adjusted  avenge  rate  of  the  most 
recent  three  months  far  which  data  are 
avaOaUe. 

"(B)  If  a  eiwdal  quoU  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
oedtaig  twdve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quoU  next  eetahllshed  hereunder  shall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  calailated  as  set  forth  in 
subparagraidi  (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  the 
amount  required  to  increase  the  supidy  to 
130  per  ^i—itjmi  of  the  dfmaw* 

"(C)  Aa  used  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph: 

"(1)  The  tens  'supply*  means,  ustaig  the 
hktest  official  date  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrlcultura,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  neasury — 

"(I)  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
tMyfai"*"!  of  the  markettaig  year  (adjusted 
to  four-hnndrsd«nd-d^ty-pound  balsa)  in 
which  the  spedal.quote  is  established,  plus 

"(II)  produetiOD  of  the  current  crop,  plus 

"(III)  tanpotts  to  the  latest  date  available 
during  Uie  marketing  year. 

"(11)  The  term  'demand'  means— 

"(I)  the  average  seasonally  adjusted 
snnusl  rate  ot  domestic  mfll  consumption  tai 
the  most  rsoent  three  months  for  which 
date  ara  avallahle,  plus 

"(II)  the  largar  of  average  exports  of 
upland  ootton  during  the  preceding  six  mar- 
keting years  or  cumulative  exports  of 
upland  oottosi,  idus 

"(m)  outstanding  export  ssles  for  the 
markettaig  year  In  whldi  the  n»edal  quote  is 
established. 

"(D)  Whsn  a  spedal  quote  tat  established 
under  this  subsection,  cotton  may  be  en- 
tered under  such  quote  during  the  ninety- 
day  period  ht<™'*"g  on  the  effective  date 
of  thff  pfffpismatiim 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subssctkm,  a  tpeeM  quote  period  may 
not  be  established  that  overlaps  an  existing 
quote  period. 


"(cXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  available 
to  producers  paymente  for  each  of  the  19M 
thraugh  19M  crops  of  upland  ootton  tai  an 
amount  ooenputed  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
sectlan.  Payments  for  any  such  crop  of 
uplsnd  ootton  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying (A)  the  payment  rate,  by  (B)  the 
farm  program  acreage  for  the  crop  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  subsection  (g)  or 
subsection  (1X1)  of  this  section),  by  (C)  the 
fann  program  payment  yield  for  the  crop 
(determined  In  aocordanee  with  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section).  In  no  event  may  pay- 
DMUts  be  made  under  this  eiihsertion  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  upland  cotton. 

"(3)  The  payment  rate  for  upland  cotton 
Shan  be  the  amount  by  which  the  higher 
of- 

"(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
f aimen  tor  upland  cotton  during  the  caloi- 
dar  year  which  taKludes  the  first  five 
moeiths  of  the  msrkettng  year  for  such  crop, 
ss  determined  by  the  Secratary.  or 

"(B)  the  loan  Mvel  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  sudi  crop. 
Is  less  than  the  estsUlshed  price  per  pound. 
"(SXA)  The  estsMlshed  price  for  a  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shafl  not  be  less  thsn  the 
higher  irf— 

"(1)  ISO  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  for  sudi  crop;  or 
"(11)  tai  the  esse  of  the  19M  snd  1067  crops 
of  ufdand  cotton,  10 Jl  per  pound. 

"(B)  The  established  price  for  a  crop  of 
upland  cotton  may  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  5  per  centum  from  the  established 
ivice  for  the  i»eoeding  crop, 

"(C)  Any  such  established  price  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  spprapriate  to  reflect  any 
diangeln — 

"(1)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  produc- 
tion ver  sere  for  the  two  crop  yCars  Immedi- 
ately precedtaig  the  year  for  wbldi  the  de- 
termination Is  made,  from 

"(U)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  sere  for  the  two  crop  years  tanmedi- 
atdy  preceding  the  year  prevkNis  to  the  one 
for  whldi  the  detomination  is  made. 

"(D)  The  adjusted  cost  of  praihictlon  for 
eadi  of  such  years  msy  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  inf onna^ 
tlon  as  the  Secretsry  finds  nscesssry  and 
appreciate  for  the  purpose  snd  may  tai- 
dude  variable  costs,  mschinoy  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  sllo- 
cated  to  the  crops  bnrolved  on  the  basis  of 
the  propcKtlan  (rf  the  vahie  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(4)  The  total  quantity  of  upland  cotton 
on  which  paymente  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able to  a  producer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop 
under  this  subsection  shaO  be  reduced  by 
the  quantity  on  which  any  dissster  payment 
is  made  to  the  producer  for  the  crop  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(dXl)  Except  ss  provided  tai  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  producers  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  intended  for  cotton  to 
cotton  or  other  nonconserving  crops  because 
of  droiu^t.  flood,  m  other  natural  dissster, 
or  other  AOTM«tfain  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  dissster  payment  to  the 
producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so  affect- 
ed but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  for  harvest  (tnduding  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  cotton  or  other  nonconserving 
crop  in  Ueu  of  ootton  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  dissster.  or  other 
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1  bayand  Uw  oontnil  of  tbe  produe- 
en>  In  the  tnoiedisMy  mwiwllin  jrear.  mul- 
UiriM  kgr  7B  par  Mntom  of  tile  taim  pro- 
cnm  pamant  yield  «atitiHihwl  by  the  8ee- 
retary  tlmea  a  paynant  rate  equal  to  MM 
per  centum  of  the  eafbllahad  petee  for  tbe 
crop. 

"(2)  Kseept  aa  prwhled  in  paragraph  <S) 
of  thk  auhaartten.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
ninea  that  beeaoae  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  diaMter,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  praducefa.  the 
total  qoantlty  td  cotton  which  the  produe- 
eta  are  able  to  harmt  on  any  farm  la  leaa 
than  the  raault  of  multtptring  1*  P«r 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
eatabllahad  tagr  the  Secretary  for  auch  crop 
by  the  aercaga  plantod-for  harvcat  for  auch 
crop,  the  Secretary  ahaU  Dsake  a  reduced 
yield  diaaater  payment  to  the  producera  at  a 
rate  equal  to  tS  1/S  per  centum  of  the  ea- 
taMUhed  prtee  for  the  crop  for  the  deficien- 
cy in  production  beknr  75  per  centum  for 
the  crop. 

"(S)  Frodueeri  on  a  farm  ahall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  diaaater  paymenta  under  thla  para- 
graph If  crop  tawiranoe  la  available  to  them 
under  the  Paderal  Crop  Inaurance  Act  (T 
UAC.  IMl  at  aeq.)  with  reelect  to  their 


"(4MA>  Notwtthatanding  the  prorlrtoHa  of 
paragraph  (•)  U  thla  ■uheectlcn.  the  Secre- 
tary may  auike  diaaater  paysMOU  to  produe- 
en  on  a  farm  under  thla  lubeertlon  when- 
ever the  Secretary  detetBitaMa  that— 

"(I)  aa  the  reanlt  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natumi  diaaater,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  praduoera,  pro- 
ducera on  a  farm  have  auff ered  eubetantlal 
loaaca  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  cotton  or  other  non- 
coneervlng  crap  or  from  reduced  yielda.  and 
that  auch  loaaea  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producerK 

"(U)  IMenl  crop  Inaurance  indenmlty 
paymenta  and  other  forma  of  amtetanrf 
made  avaDabie  by  the  VMeral  Oovemment 
to  auch  produceri  for  aueh  loaaea  are  tawuffl- 
dent  to  aUevtete  auch  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  Inaiiranfm  covered  the  lorn  be- 
eanae  of  tranaltlanal  problema  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crap  Inaurance  program:  and 

"(lU)  additional  aaalatance  muat  be  made 


available  to  audi  producera  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  aueh  ad- 
Juatmenta  In  the  aaaount  of  paymenta  ouule 
available  under  thla  paragraph  with  reapect 
to  Individual  f  arma  ao  aa  to  aaaure  the  equi- 
table aUotment  of  audi  paymenta  among 
producera  taking  Into  account  other  frnma 
of  FOderal  diaaater  amlatanre  provided  to 
the  producera  for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  ahaU  aatabUah  for 
each  of  the  IMt  through  ItM  cropa  of 
upland  cotton  a  narkwal  program  acreage. 
Such  national  program  aereege  ahaO  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  for  whidi  aueh  acreage  la  eatabllahad. 
except  that  In  the  caae  of  the  19M  crop, 
mch  announcement  ahall  be  made  aa  aooo 
aa  practicable  after  enactment  of  the  Farm 
and  Market  Recovenr  Act  of  IMS. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  may  revlae  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  fliat  announced  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  puipoee  of  determining 
the  aPoeatlon  factor  under  aubeection  (f )  of 
thla  lectkm  If  the  Secretary  determlnea  it 
neeeaaary  baaed  on  the  lateat  Informatian. 
The  Secretary  ahaD  annwmBe  auch  revlaed 

■  it  haa 


the  Saeratary  determlnea  (on 
the  beaia  of  the  aatlomted'weii^tad  national 
average  of  the  farm  program  yleldi  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  detcrmteatlon  la  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (tea  Importa)  that 
the  Secretary  latkiiatM  will  be  utillaed  do- 
iimatkallT  and  for  export  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  auch  crop. 

"(4)  The  nattanal  program  acreage  ahall 
be  autajeet  to  audi  adjuatment  aa  the  Secre- 
tary determlnea  neeeamty.  taktag  into  con- 
alderatlan  the  eaHmated  carryover  aupply, 
ao  aa  to  provide  for  an  adequate  but  not  ex- 
fivii  total  aupply  of  cotton  for  the  nmr^ 
keUng  year  for  the  crop  for  which  auch  na- 
tional program  acreagi  la  eatahHahwl  In  no 
event  ahaO  the  national  program  acreage  be 
lem  than  ten  mfflion  acrea. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  ahaD  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  ffeetor  for  eeeh  crop  of 
upland  cotton.  The  allocation  factor  for 
upland  cotton  (not  to  exceed  100  per 
centum)  ahaU  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
national  program  acraage  for  the  crop  by 
the  number  of  aena  that  the  Secretary  aaU- 
mataa  wID  be  harvaalart  for  audi  eropi 

"(gXl)  Tbe  individual  fam  program  acre- 
age for  eadi  crop  of  upland  cotton  ihaU  be 
determined  by  multiplying  the  aPocaMon 
factor  by  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harveat  on  the  tarma  ftor  whldi  individual 
farm  program  acreagae  are  requirod  to  be 


"(S)  Tbe  national  program  acreage  for 
upland  cotton  ahall  be  the' number  of  bar- 


"(S)  Tbe  farm  program  acreage  may  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  al- 
location  factor  if  the  produceri  reduce  tbe 
acreage  of  ootton  planted  for  harveat  on  the 
farm  from  tbe  acreage  baae  eatabliahed  for 
the  farm  under  aubeection  (iXl)  of  thia  aec- 
tlon  by  at  leaat  the  percentage  reoommend- 
ed  by  the  Secretary  In  the  announcement  of 
tbe  national  jMog*— « acreage. 

"(»  The  Secretary  ahaD  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  praduoera  on  f arma 
on  which  tbe  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harveat  la  lem  than  the  acreage  baae  eatab- 
Dahed  for  the  taim  under  aubaeetkm  (1X1) 
of  thla  aectlon.  but  for  wbldi  tbe  redueUon 
la  inauf fldent  to  exempt  tbe  farm  from  the 
application  of  the  aDocation  factor. 

"(4)  In  eatahllahing  the  aPocatton  factor 
for  upland  cotton,  the  Secretary  may  make 
■ueh  adjuatment  ai  the  Secretary  deema 
neoeeeary  to  take  into  aocount  the  extent  of 
exemption  of  farma  under  the  foregoing 
proviaiona  of  thia  aubeection. 

"(hXl)  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  ahaD  be  de- 
termined on  the  baalB  of  the  actual  yielda 
per  harvaeted  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years,  except  that  tbe  actual 
yleldi  ahaD  be  adjuated  by  the  Secretary  for 
abnormal  ylelde  in  any  year  cauaed  by 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dimster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producenw  In  caae  farm  yield  data  for  one  or 
man  yeara  are  unavailable  or  there  waa  no 
production,  tbe  Secretary  ihaD  provide  tat 
appralaala  to  be  made  on  tbe  bada  of  actual 
yielda  and  program  payment  yielda  for  aimi- 
lar  faima  In  the  area  for  which  data  are 
avaOaUe. 

'(»  Hotwitbatandlng  paragraph  (1)  of 
thla  aubeection: 

"(A)  In  the  determination  of  yielda.  tbe 
Secretary  ahaD  take  into  account  the  actual 
yielda  proved  by  the  producer. 

"(B)  NOttber  aueh  yielda  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  eetabllahed  on  the  baaia 
of  auch  ylekk  ahaD  be  reduced  under  other 
prwiMfaiwM  of  thla  aubeection. 

"(•)  If  tbe  Secretary  determtaMa  It  neeea- 
aary, tbe  Secretary  may  eatabliah  national, 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yteMa  on 
the  baaia  of— 


"(A)  blatorlcal  yldda.  aa  adjuated  by  the 
Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factora  af- 
fecting auch  yleldi  in  the  hiatorfeal  period, 
or 

"(B)  If  such  daU  are  not  available,  the 
Secretarya  eattaate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  involved. 

"(4)  If  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  eataMlihed.  tbe  total 
farm  program  payment  yielda  ahaD  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yMda. 

"(IXIXA)  MOtwithatanding  any  other  pro- 
vialoa  of  thla  aectlon.  the  Secretary  may  ee- 
tabUah  a  '«-«»«»««"  on  tbe  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea that  the  total  aupply  of  upland 
cotton.  In  the  abaence  of  aueh  llmitatlnn. 
would  be  linemlm  taking  Into  account  tbe 
need  for  an  adequate  earryovar  to  maintain 
reaaonable  **<^  stable  auppliaa  and  prlcea 
and  to  meet  a  natlwial  emergency. 

"(B)  Such  limltetlon  ahaD  be  achieved  by 
applylng'a  uniform  pementage  reduction  to 
the  acreage  baae  for  each  eotton-produdng 
farm. 

"(C)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
cotton  in  exeees  of  the  permlttad  cotton 
acreage  for  tbe  turn  ahaD  be  indlgMe  for 
ootton  loana  and  paymenta  with  raapaet  to 
that  farm. 

"(DXI)  Tbe  acreage  baae  for  any  farm  for 
tbe  purpoee  of  determining  any  reduction 
required  to  be  made  for  any  year  aa  a  raault 
of  a  limitation  under  this 
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"(I)  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
upland  cotton  for  harveat  In  the  crop  year 
Immertiatiely  preceding  tbe  year  for  which 
the  determlnatlao  ia  made,  or 

"(II)  at  tbe  diacratlon  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  upland 
cotton  for  harveat  In  tbe  two  .crop  years  Ihi- 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  iHileh  tbe 
determination  Is  made. 

"(U)  For  tbe  purpoee  of  clauae  (1)  of  thla 
subparagraph,  acreage  planted  to  cotton  for 
harveat  shaD  include  any  aereege  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  tram  planting  to 
cotton  or  other  nonconaerving  crop  in  lieu 
of  cotton  beeauae  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  diaaater,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  produoeia. 

"(Ill)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjuat- 
menta  to  reflect  eetabllahed  crop-rotation 
practloee  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determinee  should  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 


"(CXI)  A  number  of  aerea  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acrea  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  tbe  productian  of  upland  ootton 
tlmea  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  audi  commodity,  by 

"(II)  tbe  number  of  acrea  autborlaed  to  be 
piM«tJM«  to  such  oommodity  under  the  limi- 
tation eatahUahed  by  tbe  Secretary, 
ShaD  be  devoted  to  coneervatlon  uaee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulatlona  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Sudi  regulations  shaD  aaaure  protec- 
tion of  auch  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind 
and  water  eroaion. 

"(tt)  The  number  of  acrea  detemilned 
under  daose  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  is 
hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  're- 


"(F)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  condltlona  as  the  Secretary 
may  preecrlbe,  aD  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
duced acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sor- 
ghum, hay  and  graatng,  or  tbe  production  of 
guar,  seeame.  aaffknrer,  sunfloww.  castcM' 


beana,  mustard  aqed.  crambe, 
ovato,  flaxseed,  tritlbale,  rye,  or  other  oom- 
modity, if  the  Secretary  determlnea  that 
such  production  is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  such  commoditiea.  Is  not 
likely  to  increaae  thie  coat  of  the  price  sup- 
port program.  and|  wlU  not  affect  farm 
income  adveisely. 

"(O)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  la 
announced  under  tl4s  subsection  for  a  crop 
of  upland  cotton,  sufeeections  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
such  crop,  indudln^  any  prior  announoe- 
ment  which  may  have  been  made  under 
such  subsections  with  reepect  to  such  crop. 
The  Individual  fann  program  acreage  shaD 
be  the  acreage  plgnted  on  the  fftrm  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  within  the  per- 
mitted upland  cottcBi  acreage  for  the  farm 
as  established  under  this  aubeection. 

"(3XA)  The  SecreUry  may  make  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  upland 
cotton,  whether  or  bot  an  acreage  Umiration 
for  upland  ootton  14  in  effect,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determinee  thkt  such  land  dtverslon 
paymenU  are  neoesiary  to  aaaiat  In  adjuat- 
ing  the  total  natlcnal  acreage  of  upland 
ootton  to  deairable  Igoals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion paymenU  ahalTbe  made  to  producera 
who,  to  the  extent  ^reecrfbed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uaea 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  ao- 
cordance  with  land  diverdon  oootracta  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  audi  pro- 
ducers. 

"(B)  The  amounta  payable  to  producers 
under  land  dlverslati  oontraeU  may  be  de- 
termined through  tl^e  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracta  by  paoducera  in  such  aunner 
as  tbe  Secretary  may  preeeribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ao- 
ceptabOity  of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
ShaD  take  Into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be^indertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shaD  Umtt  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  In 
any  county  or  local  community  so  aa  not  to 
affect  adverKly  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(3XA)  The  redMcd  acreage  and  the  di- 
verted acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wOdUfe 
food  plots  or  alfattife  habitat  in  eonformlty 
with  standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
in  consultation  with  wildlife  agendea. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  puty  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  coai  of  praetlcea  dralgned  to 
carry  out  the  purpolKa  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  thla  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Seoetaiv  may  provide  tor  an  ad- 
ditional payment  ia  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  pubDc  If  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compenaatlon.  aeeeas 
to  aD  or  such  portKm  of  the  farm,  aa  the 
Secretary  may  praacribe.  by  the  general 
pubDe,  for  huntlnd  trapping,  flahlng.  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(JXl)  An  operator  of  a  farm  deaMng  to 
partldpate  in  the  p^twram  conducted  under 
subeeetion  (i)  of  tlfla  section  shaD  execute 
an  agreement  withlthe  Secretary  providing 
for  such  participate  not  later  than  such 
date  as  the  8ecreta<y  may  preeeribe. 

"(3)  The  Secretaiy  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  prodhoera  on  the  farm,  termi- 
nate or  modify  any  such  agreement  It  tbe 
Secretary  determlnea  such  action  neesassry 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  at  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 


shortage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
moditiea. 

"(k)  Tbe  Secretary  shaD  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  telr  and  equitable  basis. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shaD  provide  adequate 
aafeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
anta  and  aharecnvpers. 

"(mXl)  If  tbe  faDure  of  a  producer  to 
comidy  fully  with  the  tenns  and  conditions 
of  tbe  program  formulated  under  this  sec- 
tion predudes  tbe  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
menta. tbe  Secretary  may,  nevertheleas, 
make  audi  loana  and  paymenta  in  such 
amounta  aa  tbe  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  In  relation  ta  the  leriousneas  of 
the  faDure. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
comty  and  State  commltteea  eatabliahed 
under  aectlon  Kb)  of  the  Sofl  Coneervatlon 
and  Doneatlc  Allotment  Act  (16  n.S.C. 
S00h(b»  to  waive  or  modify  deadlinea  and 
other  program  reqidremonta  In  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  f aOun  to  meet  auch  other 
requlrementa  doea  not  affect  adversely  the 
operatkm  of  the  program. 

"(n)  Tbe  Secretary  may  iasue  such  regula- 
tioas  aa  tbe  Seoetary  determlnea  neoeasary 
to  carry  out  the  praviaiona  of  this  section. 

"(o)  The  Secretary  ahaD  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authortod  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(p)  Hie  proviaiona  of  subeeetion  Kg)  of 
the  SoQ  Oonaervatton  and  Domeatic  ADot- 
ment  Act  (16  UJB.C.  S90h(g))  (relating  to  as- 
signment of  paymenta)  ahaD  apply  to  pay- 
menta under  thla  aectkm. 

"(q)  Motwlthatanrtlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  oomplianoe  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  ponditlflnt  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loana  or  paymenU  under  this 
section. 

"(r)  la  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
duoeta  In  the  ordeily  ginning  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  productioi),  the  Secretary 
ahaD  make  reeourae  loans  avaOaUe  to  such 
produoeia  on  seed  cotton  in  accordance  with 
authority  vaated  In  the  Secretary  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatkm  Cbarto- Act 
(lSnjB.C.T14etaeq.).". 


auaraaaioK  or  aaax; 
wuatwtan  viotam  ukb  ubjokd  paoviaiom 

Sic.  40L  Sectkms  S43.  S43.  344,  34S,  946, 
and  177  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1«M  (7  VAC.  1343-1346  and  1377)  ahaD 
not  be  applicable  to  upland  cotton  of  the 
1906  tbrouili  19W  crope. 
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403.  Effective  only  with  re^ieet  to  the 
period  '»g«M'«»«g  Auguat  1. 1078.  and  ending 
July  31. 1000,  the  tenth  sentence  of  eection 
407  of  the  Agrlcoltoral  Act  of  1040  (7  V&C. 
1437)  la  amended  by  aMklng  out  aD  of  that 
aentenoe  throu^  the  words  "110  per 
centum  of  tbe  loan  rate,  and  (3)"  and  taisat- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  the  foDowlnr  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provlaion  of  law,  (1)  the 
Coomodlty  Credit  Corporation  ahaD  aeD 
upland  cotton  for  unreaMcted  uae  at  the 
same  prlcea  as  it  aella  ootton  f «-  export,  in 
no  event,  however,  at  leas  than  115  per 
centum  of  tbe  loan  rate  for  Strict  Low  liid- 
dUng  one  and  one-sixteenth  inch  upland 
cotton  (mieronaire  3.5  throu^  4.0)  adjusted 
tor  aueh  current  market  dif foentlals  re- 
flecting grade,  quaDty.  location,  and  other 
value  ffectora  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  plus  reaaonable  carrying 
chaigea.  and  (3)". 


corroR  PBoviatoMS 
404.  Sections  103(a)  and  303  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1049  (7  U.8.C.  1444(a) 
and  1446d)  shaD  not  be  appUcable  to  the 
1986  through  1080  crops. 

SKiraow  paAcncxs 
Sac.  405.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1038  (7  VAC.  1374)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  inaert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "1980". 
nuLXKOuuiT  ALumowia  roa  iteo  caor  or 

nnjuncomw 
Sac.  406.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  permanent  State,  county, 
and  farm  baae  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1977  crop  of  upland  ootton,  adjuated  for  any 
underplanttngs  in  1977  and  reconstituted  as 
provided  in  eeetian  379  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  UJB.C.  1379)  ahaD 
be  the  preliminary  aHotmenta  for  the  1990 
crop. 

TITLE  V— RICE 

PAT- 


AMB  uum  ravaaaioa  poi 
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Sk.  601.  BffecUve  only  for  the  1986 
through  1909  crops  of  rice,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1040  la  amended  by  Inaerting  after 
section  101  (7  UAC.  1441)  tbe  toDowlng 
new  section: 

"Sac  lOlA.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

"(aXl)  Except  aa  provided  In  paragraphs 
(3),  (3).  and  (4),  the  Secretary  ahaD  auke 
available  to  producera  loana  and  purohaaea 
for  each  of  the  1966  through  1960  crops  of 
rioe  at  auch  level  aa  bears  tbe  eame  ratio  to 
the  loan  level  tor  the  preeeding  year's  crop 
aa  the  eatahUahed  price  fw  eadi  such  crop 
bears  to  the  establiahfrt  price  tor  the  pre- 
ceding year'a  crop. 

"(3)  The  level  of  loana  and  purchaaes  for  a 
crop  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
not  be  lem  Uian  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  85  per  centom  of  the  simple  average 
price  recdved  by  farmers,  aa  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  daring  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding five  marketing  years,  exdiiding  the 
year  in  which  the  average  price  waa  the 
highest  and  tbe  year  in  wtaldi  ttie  average 
price  waa  tbe  loweat  in  auch  period;  or 

"(B)  tai  the  caae  of  tbe  1066  and  1087  cropa 
of  rice.  18.14  per  hundredweight 

"(3)  The  levd  of  loana  and  purehaaes  for  a 
crop  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
not  be  reduced  by  more  than  V  per  centum 
from  the  levd  determined  for  the  preceding 
crop. 

"(4)  A  producer  may  repay  a  lean  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level 
whidi  la  the  leaaer  of — 

"(A)  tbe  original  loan  rate  established  for 
such  crop;  or 

"(B)  such  loan  rate  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea woi  Mh»iintii>  the  number  of  loan  f or- 
f  dturea.  wDl  not  reault  in  excessive  total 
stocks  of  rice.  wOl  reduce  the  eoets  taicurred 
by  the  Federal  Oovetnment  In  storing  rice, 
and  wfll  tiMtwtain  the  oompetitivenea  of 
rice  in  domeatic  and  export  marketa. 

"(5)  The  aimple  average  price  recdved  by 
farmers  for  the  immediately  preceding  mar- 
keting year  ShaD  be  baaed  on  the  lateat  in- 
formation available  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  the  determination. 

"(6)  The  loan  and  purchase  levd  and  the 
established  price  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crope  of  rice  shaD  be  an- 
nounced not  later  than  March  1  of  eadi  cal- 
endar year  for  the  crop  harvested  In  that 
calendar  year. 


,_^sL£-^ 
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"(bXl)Tlw 


I  iTillihlf 

to  vnOaan  psfmcnU  (or  «oeb  of  the  19M 
throagh  1M9  crops  of  rte  irovii  in  the  aer- 
«nl  atatM  of  the  Ihiltad  Stotcs  in  on 
»— "—^  ooaiNitod  ■■  moTMtid  In  tbia  mlb- 
aeetian.  PoyBooto  for  each  such  crop  of  rtec 
•ban  be  wip<rt<wl  by  multlpljrlnc  (A)  the 
ponnent  rate,  by  <B)  the  ftem  procnun 
!  for  the  crop,  bjr  <C)  the  yield  eetab- 
for  the  fvm.  In  no  etent  aholl  poy- 
menta  be  mode  under  thli  luhwctloo  for 
any  crop  OB  0  greater  oeraoce  than  the  ecre- 
age  actually  planted  to  rioe. 

"(S)  The  payment  rate  for  rlee  ahaU  be 
the  aoMont  by  which  the  eatabUabed  price 
for  the  crop  of  rlee  eaeeeda  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  nattanal  average  market  priee  re- 
eeired  by  (Mnera  during  the  firat  fire 
mwitha  of  the  aaaikatlng  year  for  aueh  crop, 
aa  detenntaMd  by  the  Secntary.  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  aub- 
aeetion  (a)  of  thla  aactkm  for  audi  crop. 

"(SMA)  The  aetahMahed  priee  for  a  crop  of 
rice  ahaD  not  be  leaa  than  the  higher  of- 

*'<1)  IS*  per  eantoa  of  the  loan  levd  deter- 
mined ondar  anbeertloB  <a)  for  auch  crop:  or 

"(U)  to  llM  CMa  of  the  IMS  and  19gT  cropa 
of  rlee.  $11J0  per  hundredweight. 

"(B)  The  atabllahed  price  for  a  crop  of 
'  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  B  per 
(rcai  the  aatabliahed  priee  for  the 


"(C)  Any  aueh  aatabliahed  priee  may  be 
adluated  by  the  Secretary  aa  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  to  reflect  any 


"(1)  the  average  adjuated  eoat  of  produc- 
tloB  per  acre  for  tho  two  crop  yeara  immedi- 
ately precedhw  the  year  for  whleb  the  de- 
tcrmlnatlOD  la  made,  froaa 

"(II)  the  average  adjuated  coat  of  produc- 
tloa  par  acre  for  the  two  crop  yean  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  prevkma  to  the  one 
for  whWi  the  detwiiiiinahiw  la  made. 

"(O)  The  adjuated  eoat  of  production  for 
eadi  of  auch  yeara  may  be  determined  by 
the  Seeretaiy  on  the  besia  of  auch  Inf orraa- 
aa  the  Secretary  flnda  necaaaary  and 
for  the  purpoae  and  may  In- 
machinery  ownerahip 
i  fbim  overhead  coata.  allo- 
cated to  the  cropa  Involved  on  the  baala  of 
the  proportlaB  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction daftved  from  each  crop. 

"(4)  The  yWd  oatabllafaed  for  the  fkrm  for 
any  year  ahaO  be  dateradned  on  the  baala  of 
the  actual  ylUda  per  harveated  acre  for  the 
three  |ii«i»diiig  yeara.  The  actual  ylelda 
ahaU  be  artlaatad  by  the  Secretary  for  ab- 
normal yidda  In  any  year  eauaed  by 
drought,  flood,  other  natural  diaaater.  or 
other  oatHlttlaB  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producera.  il  no  rlee  waa  produced  on  the 
farm  during  auch  period,  the  yield  ahall  be 
detemlned  **^**y  Into  conalderatlon  the 
yield  of  rinrtir'"t  taraia  In  the  aurround- 
Ing  area  and  aueh  other  f actora  aa  the  Sec- 
retary detetmlnaa  will  produce  a  fair  and  eq- 
■ItableyMd. 

"(S)  The  total  quantity  of  rice  on  which 
payoMnte  wooM  otherwiae  be  payable  to  a 
producer  on  a  (am  for  any  crop  under  thla 
subeectlon  ahaO  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
OB  which  any  diaaster  payment  la  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  aubeection 
(Oof  thla  aacUon. 

"(cXl)  Bieept  aa  provided  In  paragraph 
(S)  o(  thla  aubaectton.  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  that  the  producera  <»  a  farm  are  pre- 
vented Cram  planting  any  portion  of  the 
acreage  Intended  for  rice  to  rice  or  other 
nuiMunar I  vlug  cropa  bccauae  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  diaaater.  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 


era, the  Secretary  ahall  make  a  prevented 
piawtiwj  diaaater  payment  to  the  producera 
on  the  number  of  acrea  ao  affected  but  not 
to  aaceed  the  acreage  planted  to  rlee  (or 
harveat  (including  any  acreage  which  the 
producen  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
rice  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  in  lieu  of 
rice  becauae  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural diaaater.  or  other  condition  beyond  the 
control  or  the  producera)  In  the  Immediate- 
ly preceding  year,  multiplied  by  78  per 
centum  of  the  yield  aatabliahed  for  the  farm 
ttaaea  a  payment  rate  equal  to  UH  per 
centum  of  the  eetabUahad  price  for  the  crop. 

"(3)  except  aa  provided  In  paragraph  (S) 
of  thla  aubeection.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnaa  that  becauae  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  diaaater.  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  produeera,  the 
total  quantity  of  rice  which  the  producera 
are  able  to  harveat  on  any  farm  la  leaa  than 
the  raault  of  multiplying  75  per  centum  of 
the  yield  eatabllahed  for  the  farm  for  auch 
crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  harveat  for 
such  crop,  the  Secretary  ahall  make  a  re- 
duced yield  diaaater  payment  to  producera 
at  a  rate  equal  to  S3H  per  centum  of  the  ee- 
tabllahed  price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficien- 
cy in  production  below  7S  per  centum  for 
the  crop. 

"(3)  Producera  on  a  farm  ahall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  diaaater  payments  under  thla  aubeec- 
tion If  crop  Insurance  la  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Inauranoe  Act  (7 
DAC.  1501  et  acq.)  with  reapect  to  their  rioe 


"(4XA)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (S)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  diaaster  paymento  to  produc- 
ers on  a  farm  under  this  subeectlon  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(I)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  (arm  have  su((ered  substantial 
losBCS  o(  production  either  (rom  being  pre- 
vented (rora  planting  rice  or  other  rKmeon- 
serving  crop  or  (Tom  reduced  yieMa,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  (or  the  producers; 

"(II)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
paymento  and  other  (orma  o(  aaaiatanre 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Otovemment 
to  aueh  producera  (or  aueh  loaaea  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  auch  economifi  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  Insurance  program;  and 

"(ill)  additional  assistanee  must  be  made 
available  to  such  produoers  to  alleviate  the 
eronnmic  emergency. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  auch  ad- 
Juatmento  In  the  amount  of  paymento  made 
available  under  thla  paragraph  with  reapect 
to  individual  farma  ao  aa  to  aaaure  the  equi- 
table allotment  of  auch  paymento  among 
producers  taking  Into  account  other  (orma 
at  Federal  diaaater  aaaiatance  provided  to 
the  producera  (or  the  crop  Involved. 

"(dXl)(A)  The  Secretary  ahaU  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  (or  each  o(  the 
19M  through  19M  cropa  of  rlee.  The  procla- 
mation ahall  be  made  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary II  of  each  rakmrtar  year  for  the  crop 
harveated  in  that  calendar  year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  reviae  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  fIrat  prodabned  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpoee  of  determining 
the  allocation  (actor  under  paragraph  (3)  o( 
thla  aubeection  If  the  Secretary  determlnea 
a  revlalon  la  neoeaaary  based  on  the  latest 
Information.  The  Setretary  shall  proclaim 
such  revised  national  program  acreage  as 
soon  as  It  is  made. 


"(C)  The  national  program  acreage  for 
rice  ahall  be  the  number  of  harvested  acrea 
the  Secretary  determlnea  (on  the  baala  of 
the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
established  yiekto  for  the  crop  for  whlefa  the 
determination  Is  made)  wfll  produce  the 
quantity  (less  Importo)  that  the  Secretary 
eettanates  will  be  utilised  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop. 

"(D)  U  the  Secretary  determines  that  car- 
ryover stocks  of  rice  are  exoeaslve  or  an  in- 
crease In  stocks  la  needed  to  assure  desirable 
carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  na- 
tional program  acreage  by  the  amount  the 
Secretary  determlnea  will  accompllah  the 
dealred  Inereaae  or  decrease  in  carryover 


"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  (or  each  crop  ot  rice. 
The  allocation  (actor  (or  rice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  (or  the  crop  by  the  number  o(  acrea 
that  the  Secretary  eatlmatea  will  be  harveat- 
ed (or  aueh  crop.  In  no  event  may  the  allo- 
cation (actor  (or  any  crop  o(  rice  be  more 
than  1(X)  per  centiun  nor  lem  than  80  per 
centum 

"(SXA)  The  individual  (arm  program  acre- 
age (or  each  crop  o(  rice  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  (actor  by  the 
acreage  o(  rice  planted  (or  harvest  on  the 
(arms  (or  which  taidlvldual  (arm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined. 

"(B)  The  (arm  program  acreage  may  not 
be  further  reduced  by  apphcatlen  of  the  al- 
location factor  If  the  producera  reduce  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harveat  on  the 
(arm  (rom  the  acreage  baae  estahllshed  (or 
the  (arm  under  subeectlon  (eXl)  at  this  sec- 
tion by  at  least  the  percentage  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  in  the  prodamatlon  o( 
the  national  program  acreage. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  (or  produoers  on  (arma 
on  which  the  acreage  o(  rioe  planted  (or 
harveat  Is  lem  than  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished (or  the  (arm  under  subsection  (eXl) 
o(  this  section,  but  (or  which  the  reduction 
is  lnsn((lcient  to  exempt  the  (srm  (rom  the 
sppllcatlon  o(  the  allocation  (actor. 

"(D)  In  establishing  the  allocation  (actor 
(or  rice,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justment as  the  Secretary  deems  neceeaary 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  o(  exemp- 
tion o(  (arma  under  the  (oregoing  provialona 
o(  thla  aubeection. 

"(eXlXA)  Notwithatandtng  any  other  pro- 
viaion  o(  law,  the  Secretary  may  eatabUsh  a 
limitation  on  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  U 
the  Secretary  determlnea  that  the  total 
aupply  o(  rice.  In  the  abeenoe  o(  auch  limita- 
tion, would  be  exceaalve  taking  Into  account 
the  need  (or  an  sdequato  carryover  to  main- 
tain reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
pricss  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 

"(B)  Any  such  limitation  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
January  SI  o(  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  crop  (or  which  the  aiuuNincement  la 
made  la  harvested. 

"(C)  Such  limitation  shaU  be  achieved  by 
applying  a  unUorm  percentage  reduction  to 
the  acreage  base  (or  each  rice-producing 
(arm. 

"(D)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
rice  In  exceaa  o(  the  permitted  rice  acreage 
(or  the  (arm  shall  be  Ineligible  (or  rice 
loana,  purchaaea.  and  paymento  with  reapect 
to  that  (arm. 

"(KXi)  The  acreage  base  (or  any  (arm  (or 
the  purpoee  at  determining  any  reduction 
required  to  be  made  (or  any  year  aa  the 


reault  o(  a  limitation  under  this  paragraph 
ahaUbe- 

"(I)  the  acreage  p^ted  on  the  fbrm  to 
rice  (or  harveat  In  th^  crop  year  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation is  made,  or 

"(II)  at  the  discreiion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  rioe  (or  bar- 
vest  in  the  two  crop  Irears  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  (or  which  the  detsmination 
Is  made. 

"(ii)  For  the  purpoae  o(  clause  U)  at  this 
subparagraph,  acrea^  planted  to  rice  (or 
harvest  shall  Include  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  (rom  planting  to 
rice  or  other  nonconterving  crop  in  lieu  o( 
rice  because  of  drouffit.  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural diaaster.  or  oChef'  condition  beyond  the 
control  o(  the  producferL 

"(Ui)  The  Secretaty  may  make  adjuat- 
mento  to  reflect  eaUabllahed  crop-rataUon 
practioea  and  to  reflect  such  other  (actors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  a  (air  and  equitable 
base. 

"(FXi)  A  number  of  acres  on  the  (arm  de- 
termined by  dividing-^ 

"(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  o(  acreg  required  to  be  with- 
drawn (rom  the  prodbction  o(  rioe  times  the 
number  o(  acres  sctiioiy  planted  to  rioe.  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  acres  authorised  to  be 
planted  to  rice  unde^  the  llmltattnn  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretafy. 
shall  be  devoted  to  observation  uses.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulaiions  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  regulati^  shall  assure  protec- 
tion o(  such  acreage  (rom  weeds  snd  wind 
snd  water  erosion. 

"(11)  The  number  o(  acres  determined 
under  cUuse  (I)  o(  this  subparagraph  Is 
herea(ter  in  this  section  re(erTed  to  ■■  Ye- 
duoed  acreage'.  I 

"(O)  The  Secretary)  may  i>ermit.  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conations  ss  the  Secretary 
may  preacrtbe.  all  c^  any  pari  o(  the  re- 
duced acreage  to  be;  devoted  to  sweet  sor- 
ghum, hay  and  graaibg  or  the  production  o( 
guar,  sesame.  aa(floWer.  sunflower,  caator 
beana.  muatard  aegd.  crambe,  plantago 
ovato.  flaxaeed.  tritMale.  rye.  or  other  com- 
modity, if  the  Secretary  determlnea  that 
such  production  la  ndeded  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  o(  swti  commodities.  Is  not 
likely  to  Increase  th*  cost  o(  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  will  not  a(f ect  farm 
Income  adversely. 

"(H>  If  an  aereagg  llmltotinn  program  la 
aiuiounced  under  thli  aubeection  for  a  crop 
of  rice,  aubeection  (i)  of  thla  aection  abaU 
not  be  applicable  to  auch  crop.  Inrluding 
any  prior  announcegaent  which  may  have 
been  made  under  such  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  crop.  Itie  individual  fgrm  pro- 
gram acreage  shall  be  the  acreage  planted 
on  the  (arm  to  rice  Sat  harrest  within  the 
permitted  rice  acrea#e  (or  the  (arm  as  estab- 
lished under  this  sufabection. 

"(SXA)  The  Secretory  may  make  land  di- 
version paymento  to  producers  of  rtee. 
whether  or  ix>t  an  iacreage  llmltatVm  for 
rice  is  in  effect,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  land  dtvogion  paymento  are  nec- 
essary to  assist  in  adjusting  the  total  nation- 
al acreage  of  rice  to  desirabie  goals.  Such 
land  diversion  payniento  shall  be  made  to 
producen  who.  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  devote  to  approved  oooaerva- 
tlon  uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  In  accordance  «lth  land  dlveraion  oon- 
traeto  entered  into  |by  the  Secretary  with 
such  producers. 

"(B)  The  smounto  payable  to  produoers 
under  land  diversion  contraeto  may  be  de- 


termined through  the  submlaaion  of  bida  fOr 
auch  eontraeto  by  produoers  In  such  maimer 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  throu^ 
sudi  other  means  ss  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, spproprlate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  oontraet  o((ers.  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consMeration  the  extent  o( 
the  dtverstan  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducen and  the  productivity  o(  the  acreage 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shaU  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreemento  in 
any  ccHmty  or  local  community  so  ss  iM>t  to 
a((ect  adversely  the  economy  o(  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(SXA)  The  reihioed  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlUe  food  ploto  or  wildlife  habitat  to  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  pracUoes  derigned  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compeiuation,  access 
to  all  or  audi  portion  of  the  (arm.  as  the 
Secretary  may  preecribe.  by  the  general 
public  for  hunthig.  trapping.  Ashing,  and 
hiktaig.  subject  to  sppUcable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(4XA)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
partldpate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
thfa  Biitiaiirflon  ahall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
tlcipatlon  not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  iwoduoen  on  the  farm,  termi- 
lUkte  or  BMriUfy  any  such  agreement  If  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
becauae  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  itirsitr'  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
ahoitage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 


"(()  The  Secretary  sbaJl  provide  (or  the 
sharhig  at  paymento  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fUm  among  the  producen  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shaD  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interesto  of  ten- 

"(hXl)  If  the  (allure  o(  a  producer  to 
ooo^dy  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditiona 
of  the  program  formulated  under  thla  aec- 
tion predudea  the  making  of  loana,  pur- 
chases, and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  paymento  In  such  amounto  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation 
to  the  sarfounsss  of  the  f aOure. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  may  authorise  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  ssetion  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  nnmastlr  Allotment  Act  (18  UAC. 
SSMMb))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requlremento  in  cases  in 
which  latfinwa  or  (aOure  to  meet  auch  other 
requlremento  doea  not  affect  adveraely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necesssry 
to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authoflaed  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  SoQ  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (18  Ujac.  590h(g))  (relating  to  as- 


slgnment  of  paymento)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
mento under  this  section. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisioD 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
snd  conditions  of  any  other  oommodlty  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  paymento 
under  this  section.". 

TiTU  VI — PKunns 
KATioiisL  pommsaa  quoxs  sm  rsaii 

E  QUOTA 


Sac  801.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1088 
through  1980  crops  of  peanuts,  subsections 
(k)  throu^  (p)  of  secUon  SSS  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1038  (7  VAC 
lS58(k>-<p))  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  The  national  pouiMlage  quote  for  pea- 
nuto  for  eadi  of  the  1088  through  1080  mar- 
keting yean  shaU  be  1,100,000  tons. 

"OXD  The  national  poundage  quote  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (k)  of  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  spportloned  among  the  States 
so  that  the  poundage  quote  allocated  to 
each  State  shall  be  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  the  national  poundage  quoto  allocated  to 
farms  In  the  Stato  for  1085. 

"(SXA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  reduction  in  the 
poundsge  quoto  allocated  to  any  State  for 
any  marketing  year  below  the  pomulage 
quota  allocated  to  such  State  for  the  tame- 
diately  preceding  marketing  year  (wtaieb 
poundage  quota,  for  the  1081  marketing 
year,  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  the  total  of  the 
farm  poundage  quotas  allocated  to  funs  In 
the  State  for  such  marketing  year)  shall,  to- 
aof ar  as  practicable  and  on  suak  fair  and  eq- 
uitable basis  ss  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation preecribe,  be  sceoaaplished  by  reduc- 
ing the  farm  poundage  quota  for  each  farm 
In  the  State  to  the  extent  that  tlM  (arm 
poundage  quoto  has  not  been  prodnoed  on 
such  farm. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  farm  poundage  quota 
ShaU  be  consMered  as  not  having  been  pro- 
duced on  a  farm  to  the  extent  that— 

"(1)  during  any  crop  year  Immsdiatoly  pre- 
ceding the  crop  year  for  a^ildi  the  adjust- 
ment is  being  nmde.  sudi  quota  was  not  ac- 
tually produced  on  the  farm  because  there 
was  InadfipMitT  tillable  ctoptaad  available 
on  the  (arm  to  produce  such  quota;  or 

"(11)  during  any  two  of  the  three  crop 
yean  Immediately  preceding  the  crop  year 
for  whkta  the  adjustment  is  made. 

"(I)  such  quota  was  not  actually  prodnoed 
for  any  other  reason  (other  than  natural 
disastos  or  sudi  other  reaaona  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe),  or 

"(ID  such  quota  was  produced  bat  by  an- 
other operator  on  a  farm  to  wfaidi  the 
poundage  quota  (or  the  acreage  sUotment 
upon  which  such  poundage  quota  was 
based)  was  transferred  by  lease. 

"(C)  To  achieve  the  reducttan  tai  the  Stato 
poundage  quota  in  any  marketing  year,  tlie 
reductlooB  In  tarm  poundage  quotas  ShaD  be 
made  first  undersubparagraph  (BXI)  and.  If 
necaabary.  under  aubparagraidi  (BXIIXI) 
and  ttiea  aubparagraph  (BXIIXII)  thereof. 

"(S)  If  application  of  the  provWona  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  thla  aubeection  reaulto  in  a 
total  reduction  of  (arm  poundage  quotas 
that  exceeds  the  reduction  in  the  State 
poundage  quoto  (or  the  marketing  year,  the 
reductions  in  the  (arm  poundage  quotas 
shall  be  s^Uiwt^  upward  by  the  Secretary 
ao  that  the  total  reduction  o(  (Urn  pound- 
age quotaa  equate  the  reduction  In  the  State 
poundage  quota. 

"(4)  If  application  o(  the  provialcma  o( 
paragraph  (3)  o(  thto  aubeection  reaulto  In  a 
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■  Uian  Um  reducUon  m  tlM  8Utc 
quote  for  Uw  mariwUns  raar.  the 
talaae*«f  the  reduction  In  Uw  Stete  pound- 
•ae  quote  aball  be  aeeoovUehed  by  eneta 
further  reduethn  In  (arm  poundece  quota* 
for  farme  in  the  State  aa  the  Secretary  de- 
termtaiea  to  be  fair  and  equltahle. 

"(mXlXA)  A  farm  poiinda«e  quote  abaU 
be  eatabilahed  for  each  farm  which  had  a 
farm  poundace  quote  for  the  IMS  crop 
year. 

"(B)  The  farm  poundage  quote  for  any 
anch  farm  for  the  IMS  through  19M  mar- 
ketlnc  ycara  ahaD  be  the  aame  aa  the  farm 
quote  for  meh  farm  for  the  tan- 
precedlnt  marketinc  year,  aa  ad- 
Juatwl  under  wibaectton  (1)  of  thla  aection. 
but  not  IwUidIm  any  Incieaaee  for  under- 
markettnia  from  laedoua  marketinc  yean, 
enepitlnt  If  the  farm  poundage  quota,  or 
any  part  thereof,  li  permanent  ty  trana- 
ferred  In  nwrtanre  with  aeetkm  SSSa  of 
thla  Act.  the  raeeMnc  farm  ahall  be  eonald- 
crad  aa  poaMaainc  the  farm  pounda«e  quote 
<or  parttao  thereof)  of  the  tranafenlnc 
farm  for  an  autaaequent  marketinc  ycara. 

"<S)(A)  The  farm  poundace  quote  ao  de- 
termined ahall  be  taMreaaed  by  the  number 
of  pounda  by  vhkfa  total  marketinci  of 
quote  peMWita  tnm  the  farm  durinc  prevl- 
oua  Miiliilliic  yaara  (emeludinc  any  market- 
inc ysv  before  the  marketinc  year  for  the 
ISM  crop)  were  leaa  than  the  total  amount 
of  the  applteahle  farm  poundage  quotaa 
(dlBecaidinc  adluatmenta  for  ondermarket- 
inai  from  paler  maikatlnc  ycara)  for  auch 


In  Carm  poundace  quotaa 
thla  paiacraph  may  not  be 
the    natlnnaT    poundage 
quote  far  the  marketinc  year  inndyed. 

"(»  NoCwlthatandhw  the  forcgolnc  provl- 
atooa  of  thla  aubaectlon.  if  the  total  of  aU  In- 
creaaea  in  hidMdual  term  poundace  qantaa 
under  paracraph  (3)  of  thla  ruhaectloa  ez- 
IS  per  centum  of  the  nattanal  pound- 
quote  for  the  aurketlnc  year  in  which 
II  be  appHrahle.  the  See- 
retary  ahaU  adjuat  auch  IncrraiM  ao  that 
the  total  of  aU  audi  lnrrtiaa«a  doca  not 
10   per   "»'*'"■    of   the 


"(nXl)  Vor  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
poundwe  quote  waa  eatabilahed  for  the 
ISM  crop  <rf  peannta.  and  when  neceaaary 
for  pufpoaaa  of  thla  Act.  a  farm  yield  of  pea- 
nute  ahall  be  detcmined  for  each  farm. 

"(3)  Such  yleM  *an  be  equal  to  the  aver- 
ace  of  the  actual  yMd  per  acre  on  the  farm 
for  each  of  the  three  crop  yean  In  which 
yiehli  .wet*  hlcheat  on  the  fhrm  out  of  the 
five  crop  yean  1S77  throu^  IMl. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  peanute  were  not 
produced  on  the  fkim  in  at  leaat  three  yean 
durtac  auch  five  year  period  or  there  waa  a 
aulMtantial  chance  in  the  operation  of  the 
term  durinc  auch  period  (inrlndinc.  but  not 
limited  to.  a  chance  In  operator,  leaaee  who 
la  an  operator,  or  Irricatloa  practlcea),  the 
Secretary  ahall  have  a  yield  appralaed- f  or 
the  farm.  The  appralaed  yield  ahaO  be  that 
amount  determined  to  be  fair  and  rcaaona- 
ble  on  the  baaia  of  yleMa  eatabilahed  for 
alBBllar  farma  which  are  located  in  the  area 
of  the  farm  and  on  which  peanute  were  pro- 
duced, taklnc  Into  conalderatlon  land,  labor, 
and  equipment  avaOalde  for  the  production 
of  peanute  crop  rotation  ivactlcea.  aoU  and 
water,  and  other  relevant  factoia. 

"(oXl)  Not  later  than  December  IS  of 
each  calendar  year  (or  in  the  caae  of  the 
ISM  crop,  aa  loon  aa  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  the  nrm  and  Market  Recovery  Act 


of  ISM),  the  Secretary  ahall  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum of  farmen  encaced  in  the  produc- 
tion of  quote  peanute  In  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  referendum  la  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  auch  farmen  an  in  favor  of 
or  oppoaed  to  poundage  quotaa  with  raapect 
to  the  crope  of  peanute  produced  in  the  four 
-f^m-^^r  jrmn  immediately  followinc  the 
year  in  which  the  referendum  la  bdd. 
except  that,  if  aa  many  aa  two-thlrdaof  the 
farmen  votinc  In  any  referendum  vote  In 
favor  of  poundace  quotaa.  no  referendum 
ahaU  be  held  wHh  reapect  to  quotaa  for  the 
aeoond.  third,  and  fourth  yean  of  the 
period. 

"(3)  TiM  Secretary  ahall  proclaim  the 
reault  of  the  referendum  within  thirty  daya 
after  the  date  on  which  it  la  held. 

"(3)  If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmoa 
votinc  In  the  referendum  vote  acalnat 
quotaa.  the  Secretary  alao  ahall  proclaim 
that  poundace  quotaa  will  not  be  in  effect 
with  reapeet  to  the  crop  of  peanute  pro- 
duced In  the  calendar  year  immediately  fol- 
lowinc the  calendar  year  In  which  the  refer- 
endum la  held. 

"(p)  For  the  purpoeee  of  thla  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  IMS  (7  UAC. 
1441  et  aeq.): 

"(1)  The  term  'quote  peanute'  meana.  for 
any  marketinc  year,  any  peanute  produced 
on  a  farm  havinc  a  farm  poundace  quota,  aa 
determined  in  aubeeetlon  (m)  of  thla  aee- 
tion- 

"(A)  that  are  elicible  for  domeetic  edible 
uae  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  that  are  marketed  or  eonaidered  mar- 
keted from  a  farm,  and 

"(C)  that  do  not  exceed  the  farm  pound- 
ace quote  of  auch  farm  for  auch  year. 

"(3)  The  term  'additional  peanute'  meana. 
for  any  marketinc  year— 

"(A)  any  peanute  that  are  marketed  from 
a  farm  for  which  a  farm  poundace  quote 
haa  been  eatabilahed  and  that  are  In  excem 
of  the  marketing  of  quote  peanute  from 
auch  fferm  for  auch  year,  and 

"(B)  all  peanute  marketed  from  a  farm  for 
whldi  no  farm  poundace  quote  haa  been  ea- 
tabilahed In  accordance  with  aubeeetlon  (m) 
of  thla  aection. 

"(3)  The  term  'cruahinC  meana— 

"(A)  the  pi  Off  lilt  of  peanute  to  extract 
oil  for  food  uaea  and  meal  for  feed  uaea,  or 

"(B)  the  prnnemlng  of  peanute  by  cruah- 
Inc  or  til  III'  iiliig  into  flakea  or  otherwiae 
when  authorlaed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  The  term  'domaatic  edible  uae'  meana 
uae  for  mllllnc  to  produce  domeatic  food 
peanute  (other  than  thoae  deacribed  in  para- 
craph (3)  of  thla  aubeeetlon)  and  aaed  and 
uae  on  a  farm,  except  that  the  Secretarv 
may  exempt  from  thla  deftntUon  aeeda  of 
peanute  that  are  uaed  to  produce  peanute 
excluded  under  aection  3SS(c)  of  thia  Act. 
are  unique  itraina.  and  are  not  commerdal- 
ly  available.". 

aaiB,  LXAaa.  oa  nuaana  or  r«aM  pocimM» 

QUOTA 


MX  effective  only  for  the  ISM 
thiouch  ISM  crape  of  peanute  aubecctlona 
(i)  and  (J)  of  aection  3Saa  of  the  Acrfeultural 
AdJuatment  Act  of  ISM  (7  UA-C.  13S8a  (1) 
and  (j))  are  amended  to  read  aa  fOllowa: 

"(iXl)  The  owner,  or  the  operator  with 
permlaalon  of  the  owner,  of  any  farm  for 
which  a  farm  poundace  quote  haa  been  ea- 
tabilahed under  thla  Act  may,  aub)ect  to 
auch  terma.  conditiona,  or  limitatlona  aa  the 
Secretary  may  prcacribe.  aell  or  leaae  all  or 
any  part  of  auch  poundace  quote  to  any 
other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  within 
the  same  county  for  tranafer  to  auch  farm. 


"(3)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  i 
tranafer  aO  or  any  part  of  auch  farm**  fferm 
poundasi  quote  to  any  other  farm  owned  or 
controlled  by  auch  owner  or  operator  that  la 
In  the  aame  eoonty  or  in  a  county  conticu- 
oua  to  auch  county  in  the  mme  State  and 
that  had  a  farm  poundace  quote  fOr  the 
ISM  crop. 

"(3)  Notwlthatandlnc  the  forecoinc  provi- 
■ionB  of  thla  aubeeetlon.  in  the  caae  of  any 
State  for  which  the  poundace  quote  allocat- 
ed to  the  State  waa  lea  than  10.SM  tona  for 
the  ISM  crop.  aO  or  any  part  of  a  farm 
poundace  quote  may  be  tranaf erred  by  mle 
or  leaae  e?  otherwiae  from  a  farm  in  one 
county  to  a  farm  In  another  county  In  the 


"(J)  Tranafan  (includinc  tranafer  by  mle 
or  leaae)  of  term  poundace  quotaa  under 
thla  aection  ahall  be  aubjeet  to  the  followinc 
ooodttlaiw: 

"(1)  No  tranafer  of  the  farm  poundace 
quote  tram  a  farm  aubjeet  to  a  mortcace  or 
other  lien  ahaO  be  permitted  unlem  the 
tranafer  la  acread  to  by  the  Uenboldera. 

"(3)  No  tranafer  of  the  farm  poundace 
quote  ahall  be  permitted  if  the  county  eom- 
mittae  aatabllabed  under  aection  Kb)  of  the 
SoQ  Couaai  nation  and  Domeatic  Allotment 
Act  (16  UJB.C.  SMIMb))  determlna  that  the 
reoelvinc  ffeim  do«  not  have  adequate  tilla- 
ble cropland  to  produce  the  farm  poundace 
quota. 

"(3)  No  tranafer  of  the  farm  poundace 
quote  BhaD  be  effective  until  a  record  there- 
of la  filed  with  the  oonnty  wwnmittee  of  the 
county  to  which  audi  tranafer  la  made  and 
auch  committee  deteiminea  that  the  trana- 
fer fiomplica  with  the  proviaiona  of  thla  aee- 
tion. 

"(4)  Sudi  other  terma  and  conditiona  that 
the  Secretary  may  by  reculatkm  preacribe.". 

MABSXTna  miALTna;  aiaroaRKW  or 


Sac.  603.  Effective  only  for  the  ISM 
throuch  ISM  cropa  of  peanute  aubaectiona 
(f)  throuch  (1)  of  aection  3M  of  the  Agricul- 
tural AdJuatment  Act  of  ISM  (7  DAC. 
13SS(f>-<l))  are  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(fXlXA)  The  marketing  of  any  peanute 
for  domeatic  edible  uae  in  exoea  of  the  farm 
poundage  quote  for  the  farm  on  which  auch 
peanute  are  produced  ahall  be  aubJeet  to 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per  centum  of 
the  Bupp(»t  price  for  quote  peanute  for  the 
mariietlng  year  in  which  auch  marketing 
occura. 

"(B)  For  purpoeee  of  thla  aection.  the  mar- 
keting year  for  peanute  ahall  be  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  on  Auguat  1  and 
ending  on  July  31. 

"(C)  The  marketing  of  any  additional  pea- 
nute from  a  farm  ahall  be  subject  to  the 
aame  penalty  unlem  auch  peanute  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulationa  eatabilahed  by 
the  Secretary,  are  either- 

"(1)  idaeed  under  loan  at  the  additional 
loan  rate  in  effect  for  such  peanute  under 
aection  lOIB  of  the  Acricultural  Act  of  1S4S 
and  not  redeemed  by  the  iwoducera. 

"(11)  marlceted  through  an  area  marketing 
aaaodatioo  dealgnated  pursuant  to  aection 
108B(cXl)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1S4S. 
or 

"(HI)  marketed  under  contraeta  between 
handlen  and  producers,  purauant  to  the 
proviaiona  of  aubeeetlon  (J)  of  thla  aection. 

"(DXi)  Such  penalty  ahall  be  paid— 

"(I)  by  the  person  who  buys  or  otherwiae 
aoqulrea  the  peanuta  from  the  producer,  or 

"(11)  if  the  peanute  are  marketed  by  the 
producer  through  an  agent,  by  auch  agent. 
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agent  la  requbwd  to  pay 
(i)  of  thla    


"(U)Ifa. 
a  penalty  under 

graph,  auch  pera ...  —  .»       — , 

amount  equ^aJent  \o  the  penalty  (nm  the 
price  paid  to  the  praducer. 

"(■)  If  the  penott  required  to  coDeet  the 
penalty  faila  to  co$ect  auch  penalty,  auch 
person  and  aO  pen«»a  entitled  to  abare  in 
the  peanuta  marketM  from  the  fkim  or  the 
prtMseeds  thereof  ataitD  be  Jointly  and  aever- 
ally  UaUe  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

"(F)  Peanute  pro^uoed  In  a  catendar  year 
in  which  farm  r«'™t**f  quotaa  are  in  effect 
for  the  marketing  i  year  begliinhic  therein 
shall  be  subject  to  iueh  quotaa  evan  though 
the  peanute  are  nuMeted  prior  to  tte  date 
on  which  auch  mai1|etinc  ]>ear  badna. 

"(O)  If  any  prod>eer  falaely  Usntlflm  or 
falls  to  certify  ptedtad  acra  or  UOm  to  ac- 
count for  the  diadnaltlnn  of  any  peanute 
produced  on  auch  I  lanted  acrea.  an  amount 
of  peanute  equal  to  the  f  arm'a  averace  yield, 
aa  determined  und  r  aactton  36Kn)  of  thia 
Act.  ttanm  the  planted  acrea*  ahall  be 
deemed  to  have  tikn  marketed  in  violation 
of  permlalble  ivmlof  quote  and  additional 
peanute  The  pen^ty  In  reapect  thereof 
ahall  be  paid  and  rtmitted  by  the  producer. 

"(3XA)  The  Searetary  ahaU  anthoriae. 
under  auch  ragul^tiana  aa  the  Sacratary 
ahall  preacribe.  the  county  coonlttaea  ea- 
taUtabad  under  aection  8(b>  of  the  Sofl  Con- 
servation and  nianiiBtlr  Allotment  Aet  (16 
VA.C.  awmcb))  tojcatve  or  reduee  amiket- 
inc  penaltlee  provkyd  for  under  thia  auboeo- 

termine  that  the  thdatlona  that  ware  the 
baaia  of  the  penaltlm  were  unlntentlqnaA  or 
without  toiwledce!  on  the  part  of  the  par^ 

"(B)  Brran  in  wticht  that  do  not  eaoeed 
one-tenth  of  1  per  ^tum  tai  the  eaae  of  any 
one  marketiiw  document  may  not  tw  eonaid- 
ered marketinc  rioiatlana  except  in  eaam  of 
fraud  or  oonsiilrnejV 

"(cXl)  Only  qufte  peanute  may  be  re- 
tained for  uae  aa  a^  or  for  other  uan  on  a 
fanL  I 

"(3)  Peanute  retained  under  parasraph  (1) 
■hall  be  conrideraq  *■  markatlnM  of  quate 
peanute  except  1^  the  SeeretUTj^ 
exempt  from  iwlleratinn  aa  maifeeUnM  of 
quote  peanute  aaqda  of  peanuta  that  are 
uaed  to  prodaae  petoute  eialuded  — 
tion  SSKc)  of  thid  Act.  areunlqaa 
and  are  not  oomm^cially  avaflabla. 

"(3)  Additional  beanute  may  not  be  re- 
tained for  UK  on  la  farm  and  amy  not  be 
marketed  for  ilomistic  edibie  uae. 
provided  In  aubaedlan  (k)  of  thla  a 

"(4)  Seed  for  pla^^lnc  of  any  paannt  acre- 
ace  In  the  UnltadiStataa  ahaU  be  obtained 
solely  from  quote  beannta  omrketad  or  eon- 
aidered marketed  «»■  domeatle  edible  uae. 

"(h)  On  a  flndite  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanute  mmr^'*'^  from  any  onp  for  do- 
meatic edible  uae  tty  a  handler  an  larger  in 
quantity  or  hlcbei*  in  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanute  that  eould  leaaonaWy  be  pro- 
duced from  the  qilantity  of  paaante  luwlnc 
Uie  grade,  kernel  ^tent.  and  quality  of  the 
quote  peanute  acnulred  by  au^^hanOw 
fitxn  such  crop  fbr  such  markattac  auch 
handler  ahall  be  sbbject  to  a  penalty  eqnal 
to  130  per  centuin  of  the  loan  levd  fbr 
quote  peanute  oni  the  quantity  of  . 
tiiat  the  Secretant  determinea  an  hi 
of  the  quantity,  gi^.  <v  quality  of  the  pea- 
nute that  oouM  rfaaonaUy  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  peSnute  so  acquired. 

"(iXl)  The  Sec«etary  ahaU  require  that 
the  handling  and  diapoaal  of  addltlnnal  pear 
nute  be  supervlaed  by  agente  of  the  Seoe- 
tary  or  by  area  Bucketinc 


natad  ri*— *^  to  aection  10SB(cXl)  of  the 
Acrtenltural  Aet  of  IMS. 

"(3)  Quota  and  additional  peanute  of  like 
type  and  siiginatinn  or  quality  may.  under 
recnlatlaiH  preaerfbed  by  the  Secretary,  be 
commlncted  and  excbanced  on  a  dollar 
value  baaia  to  facilitate  warehouainc.  han- 
dllnc.  and  marketinc. 

"(3)  Vbltare  by  a  handler  to  comply  witb 
tecutatiMM  isBued  by  the  Secretary  govem- 
taig  the  iffTf"*'**'**  and  hMunfaig  of  addition- 
al peanute  ahgU  aubjeet  the  handler  to  a 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  130  per  centum  of 
the  loan  level  for  quote  peanute  on  the 
quantity  of  peanute  involved  in  the  vlola- 


'(j)  Handlen  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pra- 
ducen  for  the  purduyw  of  additional  pea- 
nute for  cruahing.  export,  or  both.  AH  such 
PWitraf*"  Shan  be  complrtad  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  If  dcaignatwl  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  marketing  aaaodatian) 
tat  approval  prior  to  June  16  of  the  year  in 
whldi  the  crap  ia  produced. 

"(kXl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1S48  (7  UjS.C. 
143T).  any  peanute  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  CUuBwdlty  Credit  Oorporatlon  may  be 
made  available  for  domeatic  edible  use  In  ao- 
ootdaaoe  with  regidations  estabUsbed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(8)  Additional  peanute  received  under 
loan  ahaU  be  offered  for  aale  for  domeatic 
edible  uae  at  prlcea  not  lem  than  thoae  re- 
quired to  cover  aU  coats  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  such  peanute  for  audi  items  aa  in- 
gptf^um  warriuMising.  shrinkage,  and  other 
expenaea,  plus— 

"(A)  not  lem  than  1(X>  i>er  centum  of  the 
loao  value  of  quote  peanute  if  the  addttional 
peannta  an  abid  and  paid  for  during  the 
harvcat  aeaaon  on  delivery  by  and  with  the 
written  oonaent  of  the  producer. 

"(B)  not  lem  than  IM  per  centum  of  the 
loan  value  of  quote  peanute  if  the  additional 
peanuts  are  aold  after  deUvery  by  the  pro- 
ducer by  not  later  than  December  31  of  the 
marketing  year,  or 

"(C)  not  lem  than  107  per  centum  of  the 
loan  value  of  quote  peanute  if  the  additional 
Pffwnite  are  aold  later  thui  December  31  of 
the  matketing  year. 

"(3)  For  the  period  from  the  date  addi- 
tlonal  peanute  are  deUvored  for  loan  to 
llarCh  1  of  the  ftlwufy  year  f olkMMng  the 
year  in  whldi  audi  additional  peanute  were 
harvested,  the  area  marketing  aaaociatlon 
MM^f^tm^  pursuant  to  aection  10IB(cXl)  of 
the  Acricultural  Act  of  IS4S  ahaU  have  aole 
authority  to  aeoept  or  reject  lot  list  bids 
when  the  salm  price  aa  determined  undn' 
thia  aection  equala  or  exceeds  the  minimum 
priee  at  which  the  Conmodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  adl  Ite  stocks  of  additional 
peanute  except  that  the  area  maiteting  aa- 
aodatian and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration may  agree  to  modify  the  authority 
crantad  by  thia  paracnph  in  order  to  fadll 
tate  the  orderly  marketinc  of  — ■-^'      ' 


not  ahare  In  the  peanute  produced  on  any 
other  farm. 

"(3)  Uhtn  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  tUa  section  Is  paid,  a  lien  on  the 
crap  of  peanute  with  reapect  to  which  such 
penalty  is  incurred,  and  on  any  aubaequent 
crap  of  peanute  subject  to  farm  poundace 
quotas  In  whicb  the  person  UaMe  tor  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty  baa  an  Intereat.  ahan  be 
in  effect  in  tevor  of  the  United  Statea. 

~(4XA)  Notwlthatandlnc  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  liability  tat  and  the  amount 
of  any  penalty  smrwri  under  thU  section 
shaU  be  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
procedura  as  the  Secretary  by  reculations 

"(B)  TiM  faeu  constitutinc  the  basU  for 
determining  the  liability  for  or  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section, 
when  officially  determined  in  conformity 
witb  the  applicable  regulations  preacribed 
by  the  Secretary.  ahaU  be  final  and  condu- 
cive and  may  not  be  reviewable  by  any  otho' 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Oovernment. 

"(C)  Nothing  In  this  section  sbaU  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  court  of  compe- 
tent juriamction  ftom  reviewing  any  deter- 
mination made  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
meet  to  whether  such  determination  was 
made  in  conf  onnity  with  the  applicable  law 
mnA  regulations. 

"(D)  AU  penalties  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  for  aU  purpoeee  be  considered  dvil 
penaltiea. 

"(5)  Notwtthatanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  any  penalty  assessed  against  han- 
dlen under  this  aection  if  the  Secretary 
fink  that— 

"(A)  the  violation  <m  which  the  penalty  is 
baaed  was  miixtr  or  inadvertent,  and 

"(B)  the  reduction  of  the  penalty  wlU  not 
impair  the  operation  of  the  peanut  pro- 


"(1X1)  The  peraim  liable  for  payment  or 
cbPectloB  of  any  penalty  provided  for  In 
thia  aection  ahaU  be  UaUe  alao  for  interest 
thereon  at  a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  the 
rate  of  interest  which  waa  ebarged  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Oorpoimtlon  by  the  Treaauiy 
of  the  United  Statea  on  the  date  such  penal- 
ty beeame  due. 

"(3)  Tfae  proviaiona  of  thia  aection  ahaU 
not  apidy  to  peanute  produced  on  any  farm 
on  iriikh  the  aereaae  harveated  for  nute  Is 
one  acre  or  lem  If  the  producen  who  ahare 
In  the  peanute  produced  on  such  farm  do 


PBICX  BUFFOai  PBOtaUM 

Sac.  604.  Effective  only  for  the  ISM 
thrauiji  ISM  crops  of  peanute  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1S4S  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
aection  108A  n  UJS.C  1445c-l))  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section: 

"Sac.  108B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
praviaion  of  law: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  i»1ce 
support  available  to  producen  through 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  on 
quote  peanute  for  each  of  the  ISM  through 
ISM  crops. 

"(3)  Hie  national  average  quote  support 
rate  for  each  of  the  ISM  through  ISM  crops 
of  quote  peanute  shaU  be  the  national  aver- 
age quote  suppmt  rate  for  such  peanute  for 
the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
inereaae,  during  the  period  beginning  on 
January  1  and  Tf"**Tij  .gn  December  31  of 
the  caloidar  year  Immediately  preceding 
the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  for  which  a 
level  of  suppmt  is  being  determined,  in  the 
nft««nmi  average  coat  of  peanut  production, 
fxflw^'"g  any  inereaae  In  the  coat  of  land, 
except  that  in  no  event  shaU  the  national 
avoage  quote  support  rate  for  any  auch 
crap  exceed  by  more  than  6  per  centum  the 
nat^"*'  average  quote  suppnt  rate  for  the 
preceding  crop. 

"(3)  The  levels  of  support  ao  announced 
may  not  be  reduced  by  any  deductions  for 
Inapectkm.  h»»MM"g,  or  storage,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  make  adjustmente  for 
the  location  of  peanute  and  such  other  fac- 
ton  as  are  auth(Hiaed  by  aection  403  of  this 
Act 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  price 
support    available    to    producen    through 
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loan.  puirhMM.  or  other  operaUons  on  ad- 
ditional paanute  for  each  of  the  19M 
throuch  IMt  cropa  at  nich  levela  aa  the 
Secretary  findi  appropriate,  taklnc  into  con- 
sideration the  demand  for  peanut  oil  and 
peanut  meal,  expected  prloea  of  other  vege- 
table oOa  and  protein  meala,  and  the 
demand  for  pcanuta  in  foreign  martueta.  The 
Seeretary  ahall  let  the  support  rate  on  addi- 
tional peanuto  at  a  lerel  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  losses 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  such  peanuts. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
level  of  support  for  additional  peanuts  of 
each  crop  not  later  than  February  15  pre- 
ceding the  marlieting  year  for  the  crop  for 
wlilch  the  level  of  support  is  being  deter- 
mined. 

"(CXIXA)  In  carrying  out  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  ahaU 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  avaUaide  In 
each  of  the  three  producing  areas  (described 
in  section  144C11  of  title  T.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (19M  ed.))  to  a  designated  area 
mariwting  assodatloa  of  peanut  producers 
that  is  selected  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  that  is  operated  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  loan  activities. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  ware- 
iKnise  storage  loans  available  to  any  cooper- 
ative that  Is  engaged  in  opeimtions  or  activi- 
ties fonneming  peanuts  other  than  those 
operationB  and  activities  specified  in  this 
seetlan  and  in  section  SM  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  IMS  (7  U^aC.  1359). 

"(C)  Such  area  marketing  associations 
shall  be  used  in  administrative  and  supervi- 
sory  activities  rdatlng  to  price  support  and 
marketing  activities  under  this  section  and 
section  SM  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  IMS  (7  nJB.C.  1M9). 

"(D)  lioans  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  include.  In  addition  to  the  price  sup- 
port value  of  the  peanuts,  such  costs  as  the 
area  mariceting  sisoclatlon  reasonably  may 
incur  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  op- 
«atlons.  and  activities  under  this  section 
and  section  3M  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  ins  (7  UAC.  13M). 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
each  area  marketing  assnrlation  estalilish 
pools  and  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
records  by  type.  area,  and  segregation  f  or— 

"(I)  quota  peanuts  handled  under  loan. 

"(11)  additional  peanuU  placed  under  loan, 
and 

"(ill)  additioaal  peanuU  produced  without 
a  contract  between  a  handler  and  a  produc- 
er as  described  In  section  3A9(J)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  19M  (7  n.8.C. 
ISSMJ)). 

"(B)  Net  gains  on  peanuts  In  each  pool, 
unless  otherwise  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  distributed  In  moportlon  to  the 
value  of  the  peanuts  placed  In  the  pool  by 
each  produoo'. 

"(C)  Net  gains  for  peanuts  in  each  pool 
ahall  consist  of — 

"(1)  for  quota  peanuts— 

"(I)  the  net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan 
indebtednea  and  other  coots  or  losses  In- 
curred on  peanuts  placed  In  such  pool,  plus 

"(It)  an  amount  from  the  pool  for  addi- 
tional peanuts  to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains 
from  the  sale  for  domestic  food  snd  related 
uses  of  additional  peanuts  In  the  pool  for 
additional  peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  dis- 
position of  all  peanuts  In  the  pool  tat  quota 
peanuts,  and 

"(U)  for  additional  peanuts- 

"(I)  the  net  gains  ant  and  above  the  loan 
Indebtedness  and  other  costs  or  losses  in- 
curred on  peanuts  placed  In  the  pool  for  ad- 
ditional peanuts,  less 


"(II)  any  amount  allocated  to  offset  any 
loss  on  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  as  provide 
ed  In  clause  (1)  of  this  sul)paragraph. 

"(O)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  distribution  of  netgaina 
on  additional  peanuts  of  any  type  to  any 
producer  ahall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
any  loss  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion on  quota  peanuts  of  a  different  type 
placed  under  loan  by  such  producer. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  tills  section  or  any  other  prorision 
of  law,  no  price  suppcvt  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  for  any  crop  of  pea- 
nuts with  respect  to.  which  poundage  quotas 
have  been  disapproved  by  iwoducers.  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  U8(o)  of  the  Agrlcuttur- 
al  Adjustment  Act  of  19M  (7  a.&C. 
ISftKo)).". 

aSPOBTS  Am  BKOBOS 

Sic.  605.  Effective  only  for  the  IMS 
through  19M  crops  of  peanuts,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  S7a(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  19S8  (7  VS.C.  ISTXa))  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
"all  brokers  and  dealers  In  peanuts"  the  fol- 
lowinr  "an  farmers  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  peanuts.". 

suspsaraioii  or  tuMMxrvn  qooTAS  ams 


Sac.  606.  The  f(dlowing  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shaU 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1986  through  1969 
cropa  of  peanuts:  ■< 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (J)  of  section 
358  (7  UAC.  1358(a)-(J)): 

(3)  Subsections  (a)  through  (h)  of  section 
358a  (7  n.&C.  1358a(a)-<h)): 

(3)  Subsectioos  (a),  (b).  (d).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 359  (7  UJB.C.  13S9(a).  (b).  (d).  and  (e)): 

(4)  Part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  Utle  m  (7  UJLC. 
1361  et  seq.);  and 

(5)  Section  371  (7  VA.C.  1371). 
susPBisioii  OP  ciaTAiii  nuca  surruai 

FBOVISIOm 

Sac  607.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  UJB.C.  1441)  shaU  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1986  through  1989  crops  of 
peanuts. 

TITLE  Vn— SOYBEANS 

soraaAJi  PBicB  suppoar 

Sac.    701.   EffecUve   only   for   the    1986 

through  1989  crops  of  soybeans,  section  301 

of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C. 

1446)  is  smended— 

(1)  by  Inscitlng  "soybeana,"  after  "tung 
nuts."  tai  the  first  ttnt<wHiiff:  and 

(2)  by  addink  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(ixi)  The  price  of  soybeans  shall  be  sup- 
ported through  loans  and  purchases  during 
each  of  the  four  marketing  years  beginning 
with  the  1986  marketing  year  at  a  level 
equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  simple  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans 
for  each  of  the  preceding  five  marketing 
yean,  excluding  the  high  and  low  valued 
years,  axeept  that  in  no  event  shall  the  Sec- 
retary establish  a  support  price  of  leas  than 
$5.03  per  bttsheL 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
average  price  of  soybeans  received  by  pro- 
ducers In  any  maikatlng  year  Is  not  more 
than  105  per  osatum  of  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchaass  for  soybeans  for  such  mar- 
keting year,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  soybeans 
for  the  next  maritetlng  year  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  neoessary  to  main- 
tain domestic  and  export  markets  for  soy- 
beans, except  that  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more 


than  10  per  centum  in  any  year  nor  below 
•4.80  per  bushel. 

"(3)  A  producer  may  repay  a  loan  made 
under  this  subsection  for  a  crop  at  a  level 
which  Is  the  lesser  of- 

"(A)  the  original  loan  rate  established  for 
such  crop:  or 

"(B)  such  loan  rate  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
minea  will  minimise  the  number  of  loan  for- 
feitures, will  not  result  in  excessive  total 
stocks  of  soybeans.  wlU  reduce  the  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  stor- 
ing soybeans,  and  will  maintain  the  oompetl- 
Uveness  of  soybeans  in  domestic  and  export 
marlwta. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  soybean  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
twelve-raooth  period  beginning  oo  Septem- 
ber 1  and  ending  on  August  31. 

"(5XA)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  the  level  of  price 
support  not  eariler  than  thirty  days  in  ad^ 
vance  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketinc 
year  based  on  the  latoat  Information  and 
statistics  available  when  such  level  of  sup- 
port Is  announced. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  an- 
nouncemoit  of  such  lerel  as  soon  as  full  In- 
formation and  statistics  are  available  on 
prioes  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year.  Such  final 
level  of  support  may  not  be  announced  later 
than  October  1  of  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  announcement  appttea.  The  final 
level  of  support  may  not  be  less  than  the 
level  of  support  set  forth  in  the  preliminary 
announcement. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law: 

"(A)  The  Seeretary  may  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  aoybeans  or  any  other 
commodity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  for  soybeana. 

"(B)  Soybeans  may  not  be  considered  an 
eligible  commodity  for  any  reserve  program. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  not  authortw 
payments  to  producers  to  cover  the  cost  of 
storing  soybeans.". 

TTTIA  Vm— SUGAR 
sxnua  paid  suppobt 

Sac.  801.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  enpa  of  sugar  beets  and  sug- 
arcane, aection  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  VAC.  1446)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 701  of  this  Act)  is  furttier  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "honey,  and  milk"  in 
the  flnt  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sug- 
arcane"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaection: 

"(JXl)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sug- 
arcane, respectively,  shall  be  supported  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  support  the  price 
of  dOBBestieally  grown  sugarcane  through 
nonrecourae  loans  at  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary detennlnes  appropriate  but  not  less 
than  18  cents  per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugar. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  support  the  price 
of  domestically  grown  sugar  beets  through 
nonrecourse  loans  at  such  level  as  the  Seere- 
tary determinea  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  In 
relation  to  the  level  of  loans  for  sugarcane. 

"(4)  The  Seeretary  shall  announce  the 
loan  rate  to  be  applicable  during  any  fiscal 
year  as  far  in  advance  of  the  begtaining  of 
that  fiscal  year  as  is  practicable  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  salisectlon. 

"(5)  Loans  under  this  subsection  during 
any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  made  available  not 
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earlier  than  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year  and  shall  mature  before  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year.". 

TTTLB  IpE— HONEY 

ROaiT  P8ICX  SUPPOBT 

Sac.  901.  EffecUVe  only  for  the  1988 
through  1988  crops  bf  honey,  subseetloa  (b> 
of  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  VJR.C.  14460»)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  i 

"(bxi)  Except  as  Provided  In  pa>a«rapha 
(3).  (3).  and  (4).  thfc  Secretary  sbaU  nuke 
available  to  produom  loana  and  puiehasea 
for  each  of  the  19N  through  1888  enprof 
honey  at  a  level  doteimined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  The  level  of  Mans  and  purchases  for  a 
crop  determined  uilder  paragraph  (1)  may 
not  be  less  than  the  higher  of— 

"(A)  85  per  eenttt*B  of  the  simple  average 
price  reeehred  by  fkfmers.  as  detenalned  by 
the  Secretary,  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding five  maikKtig  years,  erclwdlng  the 
year  In  which  tbeiaverage  prte  was  the 
highest  and  the  ye^r  In  which  the  average 
price  was  the  lowest!  In  such  period:  or 

"(B)  In  the  ease  oi  the  1988  and  1887  crops 
of  honey,  the  levellof  loans  and  purdiaaes 
determined  for  the  1985  crop  of  honey. 

"(3)  The  level  of  Mans  and  purrhases  for  a 
crop  determined  mlder  paragraph  (1)  may 
not  be  reduced  by  more  than  5  per  centum 
from  the  level  detemlned  for  the  preceding 
oop. 

"(4)  A  produeer  may  repay  a  loan  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  levti 

which  Is  the  lesser  «- 

"(A)  the  original  loan  rate  establlsbed  for 
suchcrop:or 

"CB)  such  lodn  rate  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines win.mlnlmlBB  the  number  of  loan  foi^ 
feltures.  wlU  not  iasult  in  muwslw  total 
stoda  of  honey,  ifll  reduce  the  eosU  In- 
curred by  the  Fedoral  Oovemment  In  stor- 
ing hooey,  and  will  maintain  the  ocnpetl- 
tiveness  of  honey  In  domestic  and  evort 
markets. 

"(5>  Tlie  simple  average  price  received  by 
f armera  for  the  Immediately  preeedtaic  mar- 
keting year  ShaU  ba  baaed  on  the  lateat  In- 
formation avaOahld  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  the 

TITLE  X—l4XBCELIiAm01JS 

COMMODITY  ntOVUnONB 

PATHBiT  umTAnom 

Sac.  1001.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

(1)  rm  each  of  ithe  1986  through  1980 
cnva,  the  total  amount  of  payments  (ex- 
cluding disaster  payments)  that  a  person 
shall  be  entitled  lo  reodve  under  one  or 
more  of  the  annv^  programs  established 
under  the  Agricultfral  Act  of  1949  (7  UJB.C. 
1431  et  seq.)  for  wheat,  feed  gralaa,  upland 
cotton,  extra  long;  staple  cotton,  and  rice 
may  not  exceed  $5ao00. 

(3)  Tor  each  oflthe  1986  through  1988 
crops,  the  total  i^Munt  of  disaster  pay- 
menU  that  a  perstk  shaU  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  one  or  imore  of  the  annual  pro- 
grams established  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  for  wl^eat.  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  mair  not  exceed  $100,000. 

(3)  As  used  in  thk  secUon.  the  teim  "pay- 
ments" does  not  include— 

(A)  loans  or  purchases;  

(B)  any  gain  realiaed  by  a  producer  from 
repaying  a  loan  at  Ithe  lesser  of  the  original 
loan  rate  or  a  loaii  rate  detotmlned  by  the 
Secretary  of  A^rloilture:  or 

(C)  any  part  of  any  payment  that  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Se^vtary  of  Afilculture  to 
repreaent  compens^tiim  for  resource  adjust- 


ment (excluding  land  dhrersion  paymenU 
and  payment-ln-kind  acreage  dfvenkm  pay- 
ments) or  public  aooess  for  recreatioB.^ 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  that  wiU  be 
earned  liy  any  person  under  the  program  In 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under 
this  section,  any  acreage  requirement  estab- 
llabed  under  a  set-aside  or  acreage  Umlta- 
tlon  program  for  the  farm  or  farms  on 
alilch  sudi  person  will  be  sharing  in  pay- 
menta  earned  under  such  program  shall  be 
adjusted  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  wHI  be  fair  and 
In  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
reduction. 

(•XA)  The  Seeretary  shaU  Issue  regula- 
tioos  '*"*«»*^  the  term  "person"  and  pre- 
scribing wach  rules  as  the  Seeretary  deter- 
minea neoeasary  to  assure  a  fair  and  reason- 
able application  of  sudi  limitation. 

(B)  Tlie  proviaknis  of  this  sectkm  that 
limit  payments  to  any  person  shall  not  be 
mfH^.if^^  to  lands  owned  by  Stataa.  politi- 
cal subdlvlskias.  or  agencies  thereof,  so  long 
as  Budi  lands  are  farmed  primarily  in  the 
direct  furtherance  of  a  public  function,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(C)  The  rulea  for  determining  whether 
oorpotatlans  and  their  stockholders  may  be 
cMMldered  aa  separate  persons  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  on  December  18,  1970.  under 
section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
(7  UAC.  1307). 

4HfM'fff"'*''  CBBDIT  COBPCWATIOa  aALBS  PBICB 

BBBraicnoBS 

Sac.  1003.  Effective  only  for  the  market- 
ing years  for  the  1988  throui^  1989  crops, 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.&C.  1437)  Is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
the  language  following  the  third  colon  and 
InaerUng  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr  "Pro- 
videi.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlskm  of  law.  the  Corporati<m  may  not  sell 
any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat,  com.  grain  »a- 
^um.  bailey,  oata.  and  rye.  respectively,  at 
less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current  na- 
tional average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity, 
aiMiistird  for  audi  current  mariwt  differen- 
tials reflecting  grade.  quaUty.  location,  and 
other  value  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
Bfiinas  appropriate  plua  reaaonable  carrying 
charges."; 

(3)  In  the  fifth  smtence.  by  striking  out 
"current  basic  county  support  rate  including 
the  value  of  any  applicable  price-support 
payancnt  in  kind  (or  a  comparaUe  price  if 
there  Is  no  current  basic  county  support 
rate)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnr "current  baaic  county  loan  rate  (or  a 
.viip«>«hto  ^ice  If  there  is  no  current  basic 
county  loan  rate)";  and 

(3)  in  the  aeventh  sentence,  by  striking 
out  ".  but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase 
price  exceed  the  then  current  support  price 
for  such  ooomodities"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  followlnr  "or  unduly  affecting 
market  prloea,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pur- 
chase pclee  exceed  the  Corporation's  mini- 
mum sales  price  for  such  commodities  for 
unrestricted  use". 

APPLICATIOa  OP  TBUIS  IH  THE  AOBIfULTUBAL 
ACT  OP  >f4t 

Sac.  1003.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
thitNigh  1069  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  subsection  (k)  of 
section  408  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  XIJ&.C.  1438(k))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(kXi)  Reference  made  In  sections  402. 
403.  406,  407.  snd  416  of  this  Act  to  the 


terms  'support  price',  level  of  support',  and 
'level  of  price  support' ShaU  be  oonaklered  to 
apply  as  weU  to  the  levd  of  loans  and  pur- 
chaass for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  References  made  to  the  teims  'price 
support',  "price  support  operations',  and 
'price  support  program'  In  such  sections  and 
in  section  401(a)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  consid- 
ered as  applying  as  weU  to  loan  and  pur- 
chase operations  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  this  Act.". 

KOBMALLT  PUUR^  iCWttOf  AMD  TABIBT 


Sac.  1004.  Section  1001  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  V&C.  1309)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUowa: 

"Sac.  1001.  (aXl)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  iMovteion  of  law.  whenever  a  set-aside 
program  is  In  effect  for  one  or  more  of  Uie 
1986  through  1988  crops  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  eliglbiUty  for  loans, 
por^aaes.  and  paypsnts  for  such  crops 
under  the  Agrtcultunl  Act  of  1949  (7  U.8.C. 
1421  H  seq.).  that  producers  not  exceed  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  notmally  planted  to 
crops  dfalgnst<Hl  by  the  Secretary,  adjusted 
a^  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  among  producers  and  re- 
duced by  any  aet^side  or  dhrerted  acreage. 

"(2)  Such  normal  crop  acreage  for  any 
crop  year  shaU  be  determined  as  provided 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  require  producers 
partldpating  in  the  program  to  keep  audi 
records  ss  the  Secretary  determinea  neces- 
sary to  assist  In  —M^t  such  determina- 
tion.". 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  sny  other  provisian 
of  law: 

"(1)  Whenever  the  'Secretary,  for  one  or 
more  of  the  1986  through  1988  crops  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  requta«s  that  produc- 
ers not  exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm  nor- 
mally idanted  to  cropa  designatwl  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
the  estabUdied  price  payments  for  any  such 
commodity  by  such  amount  (or  if  there  are 
no  such  payments  In  effect  for  such  crop  by 
providing  for  payments  in  such  amount)  as 
the  Seeretary  determines  appropriate  to 
compensate  producers  for  not  exceeding  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  notmally  planted  to 
crops  designated  by  the  Secretary  and  par- 
tic^tlon  in  any  required  set^slde  with  re- 
spect to  such  commodity. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
payments  for  any  commodity  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  ahaU  take  Into  ac- 
count changes  In  the  costs  of  production  re- 
sulting from  not  exceeding  the  acreage  on 
the  farm  normally  planted  to  crops  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  and  partidpatton  in 
any  lequtavd  aetaside  with  respect  to  such 
commodl^. 

"(3)  If  payments  are  provided  for  any 
commodity  under  this  subsection.  Uie  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  payments  for  any 
other  commodity  in  such  amount  aa  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  for  effective 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  ahall  adjust  any  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  to  reflect,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  land  diversion  pay- 
ments for  the  commodity  for  which  an  In- 
crease is  determined.". 

TITLE  XI— EPPECmVE  DATE 
■PvacnvxDATX 

Sac.  1101.  Except  as  otherwise  int>vided 
herein,  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
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by  thte  Act  alull  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
urce  my  oolleacues  In  the  Senate  to 
review  this  proponl  and  I  hope  It  will 
cain  the  support  of  the  Senate.  I  shall 
be  sending  around  a  letter  to  each 
Senator,  giving  each  a  copy  of  these 
remarks  and  inviting  cosponsors  for 
thebOL 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 


S.  J.  Res.  102-THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  ILLITERACT 
ACT 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  we  have  been  warned  about  the 
implications  at  the  illiteracy  problem 
in  this  country.  In  1963.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  expressed  his  con- 
cern about  the  number  of  young  men 
unqualified  for  mBitary  service  be- 
cause they  could  not  read  or  do  simple 
arithmetic.  Many  of  them  had  re- 
ceived passing  grades  in  grammar 
sdiool.  high  school  and— in  a  few  in- 
stances—even in  college.  He  said. 
"This  situation  must  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  or  its  implications  to  go 
unattended.  These  figures  are  an  in- 
dictment and  an  ominous  wuning." 

.  Today,  more  than  20  years  later.  26 
million  American  adults  cannot  read 
or  write  at  all.  and  up  to  72  million 
cannot  read  or  write  above  the  fifth 
grade  level.  Other  Illiteracy  rates,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  are:  47  percent  of  17-year- 
old  minority  youths:  60  percent  of  in- 
mates in  correcti<Hial  institutions;  75 
percent  of  unonployed  persons;  56 
percent  of  Hispanic  Americans.  And 
the  numbers  are  growing.  According  to 
last  year's  report.  "Books  in  Our 
Future."  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
adult  illiterates  are  increasing  by 
about  2.3  miUion  each  year. 

Illiteracy  is  conswning  more  and 
more  of  our  tax  dollars  for  remedial 
courses  in  schools,  colleges,  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  even  the  Armed 
Forces.  Addlticnial  tax  dollars  are 
spent  to  remedy  the  effects  of  illiter- 
acy—crime, unemployment,  and  wel- 
fare. 

Most  government  agencies  have 
high-school  level  courses  for  their  em- 
ployees, at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  in- 
cluding reading,  writing,  grammar,  and 
vocabulary.  Last  year  the  Army  alone 
spent  over  $14  million  to  bring  its  re- 
cruits up  to  the  ninth  grade  level  in 
reading— and  90  percent  of  them  were 
high  school  graduates.  Expenditures 
for  welfare  and  unemployment  due  to 
illiteracy  are  estimated  at  $6  billion 
annually.  And.  according  to  BartMra 
Bush,  wife  of  the  AHce  President,  it 
now  costs  $6.6  biUlon  a  year  to  keep 
750.000  Illiterates  in  JaU. 

The  recent  report.  "Corporate  Clas- 
rooms."  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
noted  that  education  and  tnUning  by 


businesMS  has  become  a  booming 
sector  of  American  education  as  com- 
panies try  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  inad- 
equate schools  and  colleges.  It  noted 
that  the  proliferation  of  remedial 
work  in  basic  reading,  writing  and 
computation  skills  implies  an  indict- 
ment of  the  schools  for  graduating 
students  who  lack  the  fundamentals 
needed  to  perform  well  on  almost  any 
Job.  We  are  aU  direcUy  affected  by 
this  need  for  remedial  instruction  in 
the  business  sector  because  it  in- 
creases the  prices  we  as  consumers  pay 
for  goods  and  services. 

Tet.  in  spite  of  the  staggering 
amounts  of  money  being  invested  in 
remediation,  a  recent  report  of  the  na- 
tional adult  literacy  project.  qMnaored 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Educa* 
tion.  found  that  all  public  and  private 
remediation  programs  reach  <nily  2  to 
4  percent  of  adults  requiring  these 
services. 

How  can  we  continue  to  take  for 
granted  a  problem  that  drains  such  a 
large  percentage  of  our  resources  with 
few  appreciable  results?  Why  must  we 
spend  so  much  money  to  remedy  what 
the  schools  should  be  doing  properly 
in  the  first  place?  And  how  can  we 
ignore  the  human  toll— the  humilia- 
tion and  suffering  of  persons  who 
cannot  do  the  simple  things  that  most 
of  us  take  for  granted,  like  following 
written  instructions,  filling  out  a  Job 
application,  or  reading  a  map?  How 
l^nful  it  must  be  to  go  through  life 
with  such  a  handicap. 

Last  year,  we  passed  the  Education 
for  Economic  Security  Act  at  a  cost  of 
$100  million  to  improve  the  quality  of 
mathematics  and  science  instructions 
in  the  United  States. 

Tet  last  month,  at  a  Reading 
Reform  Foundation  conference  on  il- 
literacy held  in  the  Senate  cauciis 
room.  Charles  Richardson,  an  engi- 
neer speaking  cm  behalf  of  the  e^ierry 
Corp.  and  the  Long  Island  Forum  for 
Technology,  had  this  to  sajr: 

Laat  year,  at  two  cmf ereneea  organised  by 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Enstoeera  and  other  technical  eocletiea. 
large  ecalit  studies  were  reported  showing 
that  VA.  elementary  schools  have  trouble 
finding  enough  time  for  science  Instruction 
because  of  the  ttane  allotted  for  aU  the 
t«iachlns  of  remedial  readinc  skills.  By  con- 
trast, fourth  and  fifth  iraders  In  Russia  and 
Japan  spend  much  more  time  on  sdenoe  and 
math  and  no  time  on  reading  skills.  (That 
work  was  finished  In  the  first  two  grades.) 
But— set  this— studies  among  VS.  taalor 
high  school  sdenoe  teacheas  found  that  g7 
percent  of  them  dted  as  a  deterrent  factor 
to  effecUve  Instruction  "Inadequate  student 
reading  abUltlcsi Even  with  more  re- 
medial reading  time  than  ever  before,  our 
Uds  still  dim't  read  well  enough  to  handle 
sdenoe  efficiently  at  the  secondary  level. 

Pondering  the  pattern  of  theae  symptoms, 
we  can  draw  only  two  plausible  inferences: 
either  American  schocris  are  doing  an  Inad- 
equate job  of  tesfhlng  reading  and  lan- 
guage, or  American  kids  are  the  stupidest  In 
the  world  In  language  acquisition.  Which  of 
those  alternatives  will  you  buy?  And  for 


which  condition  Is  there  a  sensible  solution 
■  available? 

It  does  make  one  wonder  how  effec- 
tive our  $100  million  investment  will 
be. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
take  a  different  aK>roach  to  this  prob- 
lem. We  need  to  find  out  how  to  pre- 
vent Illiteracy— to  discover  why  many 
students  are  not  learning  to  read. 

Illiteracy  is  not  a  disease  that  strikes 
In  adoleseenoe  or  in  adulthood.  The 
foundations  for  reading  must  be  laid 
M  the  first  years  of  sehooL  This  issue 
was  not  even  addressed  in  "A  Nation 
at  Risk."  since  it  did  not  cover  elemen- 
tary education. 

In  19M.  at  a  dtywide  FTA  meeting 
in  Washington,  a  school  principal. 
Henry  Rueker.  exprawed  his  belief 
that  schools  have  oontrllmted  to  Juve- 
nile delinquency  by  not  *.M*'>'«"g  chil- 
dren to  read.  He  said: 

Whenever  same  kid  geU  Into  trouble.  I 
look  In  the  fOe  and  puU  out  his  record. 
Almost  always,  the  poor  kid  Is  betalnd  three 
or  four  yean  In  reading.  He  eaat  read,  he 
hates  sduNd.  be  hates  books,  and  he  doesnt 
care.  He  geU  no  good  attention,  so  he  does 
something  and  gets  bad  attention. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  these  words 
are  still  relevant. 

iMSt  year  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  on  simflar 
legislation  which  I  had  prtmosed  to  ad- 
dress this  issue.  The  testUiony  indicat- 
ed that  the  moat  effective  methods  of 
teaching  reading  are  not  being  widely 
used  in  our  schools  because  the  col- 
leges of  education  are  ignoring  the  re- 
search in  this  area.  It  was  noted  that 
many  nonreadoa  are  being  given  a 
label  such  as  "Icaialng  disabled"  when 
in  fact  they  are  Instead  victims  of  poor 
teaching  methods.  If  this  Is  indeed  the 
case.  I  do  net  believe  that  the  teachers 
should  be  blamed.  Tfeachers  do  want 
their  students  to  learn,  but  tbey  only 
know  what  they  themselves  have  been 
taught. 

While  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
.the  individual  States  to  take  action 
themselves,  the  report  "The  Nation 
Responds— Recent  Effort  To  Improve 
Education."  followup  to  "A  Nation  at 
Risk."  makes  it  clear  that  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  they  are  not.  In  fact, 
doing  so. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  today, 
along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
legislation  to  establish  a  Commission 
to  study  the  causes  of  illiteracy  in  the 
United  Stotes.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
at  the  outset  that  the  Commission 
would  not  create  Federal  policy  with 
TtKpeet  to  reading  instruction.  What  it 
would  do  is  identify  the  probl«ns  and 
recommend  solutions.  The  States 
would  then  have  the  benefit  of  this  In- 
formation to  help  them  make  In- 
formed decisions  on  improving  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

The  Commission  would  be  comprised 
of  a  broad  cross  section  of  Individuals, 
including  parents,  representathres  of 
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the   education   qommunlty. 
and   Industry,   tae  military, 
ment,  and  minorities,  to  ensure  an  ob- 
jective    ■sswnait     The 
would  serve  without  any 
tion,  other  thani  retanbursement  for 
their  actual  expenses. 

The  need  for  an  Independent  com- 
mission to  look  into  the  reading  prob- 
lem was  stressed  ^  only  at  last  year's 
hearing,  but  as  ^ly  as  I960  when  the 
report  of  the  llBtlonal  Academy  of 
Education's  blue-Hbbon  mmmlttee  on 
reading  stated  that  "an  effeettte  na- 
tional reading  ef f prt  should  taypaM  the 
existing  education  macroatmeture." 

Mr.  President,  ^  this  is  not  another 
huge  Federal  program,  but  rather  a 
relatively  inexpeilcive  effort  which  has 
the  potential  to  result  in  savings  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  After  aU  these  yean  of 
watching  the  lltehwy  of  the  American 
people  detotorate.  isn't  it  time  that 
we  face  the  problem  squarely?  lortead 
of  KoeadlD%  biUlobs  of  dollars  on  reme- 
diation, let  us  mlim  begin  to  And  out 
what  is  causint  this  problem  In  the 
first  place.  Othor  nations  with  far 
fewer  resources  than  ours  have  man- 
aged to  keep  their  illlteraey  rate  to  a 
very  low  leveL  Surely  we  can  and 
should  do  no  leas. 

I  thank  the  co^wnsots  of  this  leglB- 
lation.  Senators  Doix,  Tbobmoho, 
Hatch.  Pussudu  Snocs,  TklBLB, 
OLsmi.  Nmnr,  abuiwATn.  Houonis, 
Oaaii.  OoBB,  BabcDS.  SxBons.  Mbt 
CHBt,  Bast.  WaBifga.  Okamii,  and  Sis- 
vxirs.  and  I  urge  our  otiier  ooUeacues 
to  Join  us  In  this  Effort. 

Mr.  President,  t  uk.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tekt  of  the  reactotkm 
and  aocampanytng  correepondenea  be 
printed  In  theRaxno). 

There  being  noi  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RiooBO,  as  f oDowK 

aj.Rss.lM 

Whereas  over  90  aeroent  of  adidU  in  this 
country  are  funetldoally  llltteratc  and  an- 
other S3  percent  aie  oidy  marginally  liter- 
ate: 

Whereas  approz^ately  11  percent  of  all 
IT-year  olds  In  the  vntted  States  can  be  con- 
sidered functlooall^  niitwate.  and  40  per- 
cent cannot  draw  mferences  from  written 
material:  •, 

Whereas  functional  illlteraey  amoog  mi- 
nority youth  nuky  ran  as  hl^  as  40  pereent; 

Whereas  the  nunlwr  of  adult  Illiterates  Is 
growing  by  about  t^MW.000  Individuals  each 
yesr.  , 

Whereas  several  billion  dcdlan  are  went 
each  year  on  remedial  reading  by 
colleges,  buslneasea  govonment 
and  the  armed  f  on^ 

Whereas  Uliteraesr  threatens  our  eeooamyk 
our  national  security,  and  the  very  future  of 
our  country; 

Whereas  the  response  to  the  preblem  of 
Illiteracy  has  focused  primarily  on  mnadi- 
atlon.  but  very  Utile  has  beoi  said  about 
prevention;  and 

Whereas  a  substafitlsl  number  of  teaeben 
beUeve  that  they  tere  not  trained  to  use 
the  most  effective  methods  of  teaching 
reading:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Raolved  by  the  Sknate  and  llouaeoflUp- 
raentaUva  of  the  Vnited  Statu  of  America 
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tm  OmgrsM  assemMe^  That  this  Joint  reso- 
hitioo  nay  be  dted  as  the  "National  Cora- 
miarioa  on  mitency  Act". 

mnm,t»mfuwi  or  comnssroa 

8ac  S.  (a)  Tbere  Is  established  a  commls- 
slon  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Commls- 
sion  on  mttctaey"  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "OommlsBlon"). 

(b)  The  CnwMiiisslnn  shall  be  wmipnsfil  of 

<1)  Bgbt  membets  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  President  at  the  United  States. 

(2)  Four  SMMbers  staaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Presldsot  peo  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
two  upon  reooauBendation  of  the  llaiorlty 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  two  upon  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
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(S)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hooae  of  Representa- 
tives.  two  tqwn  rerommendatlon  of  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives snd  two  span  recommendation  of  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
athrcB. 

(cKl)  The  President,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  after 
consultation,  assure  that  the  members  of 
the  OonmisBlon  are  broadly  representative 
of  parents,  the  edneatloo  community,  busi- 
ness and  industry,  the  military,  and  govem- 
ment.  together  with  ocxudderatlim  for  repre- 
sentation of  minorities. 

<<3yl1ie  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  indlvldttals  who  have  demonstrated  prior 
understanding  of  and  concern  about  the 
problem  at  iUltency. 

(d)  Any  vaogncy  in  the  Commlwrion  shall 
not  affect  iU  powers,  but  shall  be  flUed  in 
ttw  same  ■"■t'^t^  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  BMde. 

(e)  Hie  Ooomlsslon  shall  elect  a  ehalr- 
maa  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 


(f )  Mine  iiisBlliiii  of  the  Commission  shall 
constltate  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  but  the  Commissian  may  establish 
a  leaser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose «f  holding  hearings,  taking  testimony, 
and  receiving  evidence. 

ruacTiom 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  omduct 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  causes  of  il- 
literacy. Sudi  study  shall  indude  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  consideration  of — 

(1)  methods  of  teaching  reading  that  have 
been  proven  to  be  most  effective,  as  well  as 
methods  of  teaching  reading  which  may  be 
oouatenHodnettve:  and 

(3)  methods  of  teacher  training  relating  to 
1 1  ailing  instnietion  in  the  classroom. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
sin  thsi.  tlMi  Cnmmlsslffn  shall — 

(1)  assess  the  factors  which  contribute  to 
Oltteracy; 

(3)  reooBunend  programs  and  polides  to 
prevent  illiteracy: 

(3)  reeoaunend  the  appropriate  local. 
State,  and  Fsderal  role  in  the  preventim  of 
mtteney;  and 

(4)  sssmiihU .  analyse,  and  publldae  its 
fliMllngs. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  snd  to  the  Cimgress  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  Commis- 
sian shall  submit  to.  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission,  a 
final  report  of  the  study  and  Investigation. 
together  with  sudi  recommendations  as  the 
CoBOffiiasion  deems  advisable. 


4.  <a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Coounis- 
sion.  the  chairman  is  authorised  to— 

(1)  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pdHatloo  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  Utle  t.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  oompetitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provlsfams  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  rdating  to  the  number,  dassifi- 
catlon,  and  General  Schedule  rates— 

(A)  of  such  penonnel  as  It  deems  advisa- 
ble to  assist  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties, 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the 
maximum,  rate  for  OS-IS  of  the  Oeneral 
Schedule  under  section  5333  of  such  title; 
and 

(B)  of  an  executive  director  for  the  Com- 
mission contingent  upon  confirmation  by 
the  Commission  members  at  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal 
to  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  procure,  as  authorised  by  section  3100 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authmlxed  by  law  for  agencies  In  the 
executive  brandi.  Init  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  Uie  maximum 
annual  rate  ofbaslc  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
OS-IS  of  the  Oeneral  Sdiedule. 

(b>  Service  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  as  an  employee  at  the  Commission 
shall  not  be  considered  service  In  an  ap- 
pointive w  elective  position  In  the  Federal 
Oovetnment  for  purposes  of  section  8344  of 
tlUe  5.  XTnited  States  Code,  or  comparalde 
provisions  of  Federal  law. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  es- 
tablish its  procedures  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  its  operations,  organtaatlon,  and 
penonnel. 


OOMFaWSATIOIl  OP  1 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  on  the  Commission  without 
compensation. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  as  authorised  by 
section  5703  of  UUe  S.  UiUted  SUtes  Code, 
subsistence,  and  otbor  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

rowBU  or  the  commissioii 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thorlzirtion  of  the  Commission,  any  subomi- 
mittee  thocof  or  any  member  authorised 
by  tlie  Commission  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Joint  resolution,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  have  such 
printing  and  binding  done,  enter  Into  such 
contracts  and  other  arrangonents  (with  or 
withput  conslderaUon  <«:  Iwnd.  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation  Acts.  and.  witliout  regard  to 
secU(m  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  S»,  make  such  expenditures,  and 
take  such  other  actions  as  the  Commission 
or  such  memlier  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
meml)er  of  the  Commission  may  administer 
oatlis  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission  or  liefore  such 
meml>er. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
sectire  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establlslunent.  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Oovemment  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as  tlie 
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OammlHlon  may  require  for  the  purpoae  of 
thto  Joint  reMlutten.  uid  each  nudtk  officer. 
departDient,  tteoet,  wtahHib""*"*^,  or  In- 
■trumentAUtjr  ia  auttiorlMd  and  dlractcd  to 
fumlah.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
nieh  infonuatkn.  maeatlona.  wtlmatw. 
and  lUtlatlCT  dtreetly  to  the  Commlarion. 
upon  request  made  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commlirion.  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  ia  authorlwd  to 
make  any  of  the  faclUtlea  and  aenrtces  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commimlon  or 
to  detaO  any  of  the  pcraonnel  of  tueb 
agency  to  the  Commimlon.  on  a  relmbuna- 
ble  bails,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carry- 
li«  out  iU  duUss  under  this  Joint  reaoluUan. 
unless  the  head  of  such  agmcy  determines 
that  urgent,  overriding  reasons  will  not 
permit  the  sgeney  to  make  such  facilities, 
services,  or  personnel  available  to  the  Com- 
mission and  so  notifies  the  chairman  in 
writing. 

(d)  The  Conunlsslan  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  mani**^  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departmenU 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  require  the  Commission  to 
submit  any  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  any  such  off  leer  or  sgeney 
tor  approval,  comment,  or  review  before 
submitting  such  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  the  Congress. 

namiiATiow  or  ths  comnssioii 
8k.  T.  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to 
the  Congrem  of  its  final  report,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

sunKMUSATioii  or  ArraoraiATioira 
Sac  a.  Tboe  are  authorised  to  be  apiwo- 
prlated    such    sums,    but    not    to    exceed 
$1,000,000.  as  may  be  nseessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

TBB  AUBICAM  I^aioii. 
WaahingUm.  DC,  March  IS.  19U. 
Bon.  BtWAKO  ZoanwT. 
V.S.SenaU. 
UToaMiwtoii.  DC 

Dbab  SBKAToa  Zoaonxr:  The  American 
Iisglon  takes  this  opportunity  to  Join  you  in 
supporting  your  proposed  legislation  dted 
as  the  National  Commission  on  miteiacy 
Act 

For  many  yean  The  American  Legion  has 
been  actively  involved  and  Interested  in  the 
quality  of  education  that  American  children 
receive.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  high  Illiteracy  rates  in  terms  of 
the  sodo-eeonomle  costs  and  underdevelop- 
ment of  the  human  potential  in  our  nation. 

Therefor*,  we  lend  the  support  of  our  or- 
gantawtlon  In  calling  on  the  Congress  to  ss- 
tabliah  a  bipartisan  eommlasion  to  study 
and  aaeas  the  factors  which  contribute  to 
miteraey  and  recommend  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  poUdes  to  prevent  OUteraey.  We 
believe  that  the  Otabllshmfnt  of  a  ooramls- 
slon  to  study  the  high  illiteracy  rate  in  the 
VS.  is  both  timely  and  necessary. 
Sincerely. 

B.  Phiup  Rioeni. 

Dlreetor,  National 
LegMative  Comtnittion. 


RECXXJlfmON  OP  SENATOR 

PROZMIRE 

The  PRSBIDING  OFVlC'Ck.  Dnder 

the  pirevlous  order,  the  Senator  from 

WlaooDsin  [Mr.  PBOxmu]  is  recog- 

nlied  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


AMERICAN       CIVIL       UBERTIEB 

UNION  ENDORSES  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Ut.  President,  re- 
cently the  American  CtvU  Liberties 
Union  wrote  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  urging  a  vote  In  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Oenodde  Convention. 

That  letter  is  particularly  timely.  In 
recent  statements,  opponents  of  the 
Oenodde  Ocmventlon  have  warned 
that  the  Oenodde  Convention  would 
in  some  way  overturn  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  our  Constitution,  that  It 
would  undercut  the  free  speech  rights 
of  Americans,  and  that  It  poses  a 
threat  to  our  constitutional  system. 

As  we  know.  Mr.  President,  such 
charges  are  frivolous  nonsense.  But  it 
is  particularly  reassuring  to  hear  the 
same  ringing  endorsement  of  the 
Oenodde  Convention  from  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  liberties  Union. 

Why?  What  organttttlon  has  better 
stood  up  for  the  proteetim  of  individ- 
ual rights  than  the  ACLU?  Who.  Mr. 
President? 

The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union 
can  hiMly  be  called  a  slacker  in  de- 
fense of  inidlvldual  liberty,  either  by 
its  friends  or  Its  critics.  In  fact,  it  crit- 
ics charge  that  it  protecU  the  individ- 
ual too  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority. 

But  in  their  painstaking  review  of 
the  Oenodde  ConventioB.  did  they 
find  any  cause  for  concern?  Not  at  alL 
As  they  point  out.  there  Is  "no  legal 
impediment  to  the  United  States'  ratl- 
fiction  of  the  Oenodde  Convention. 
The  provisions  of  the  Ccmventlon  are 
in  full  accordance  with  the  Coostltu- 
tlon.  laws  and  Ideals  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  lltUe  that  I 
can  add  to  the  American  CtvU  liber- 
ties Union's  excellent  letter,  except  to 
say  that  It  Is  time  tliat  we  move 
promptly  to  Initiate  debate.  The  cam- 
paign of  innuendo  and  half  truth  of 
the  far  right  needs  to  be  exposed  to 
open  and  full  debate  here  In  this 
Chamber.  It  Is  time  that  we  begin. 

I  ggk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  the  American  Civil  LIbertleo 
Union  be  printed  In  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooas.  as  follows: 

Ambucsii  Crvn.  LnBtms  Umoa, 
WaAinoton.  DC.  MarOi  iS.  1$*5. 

Diu  SsMATos:  I  am  wriUng  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Ctvfl  LIbertlas  Union  In  sup- 
port of  the  ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tlQM  CoBventiali  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Oenodde. 

Oenoeida  Is  a  particularly  odtous  depriva- 
tion of  human  rights.  R  Is  the  murder  of  a 
people:  a  homicide  dlractad  at  the  family  of 
man.  The  Convention  defines  genocide  as 
"acU  wninwittaH  With  ioteut  to  destroy.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethical,  racial 
or  reUglous  group  as  such".  Ratification  of 
the  Convention  merely  commits  each  coun- 
try to  the  enactment  of  laws  to  provide  ef- 
fective penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  geno- 
cide. 


There  is  no  legal  Impediment  to  the 
United  States'  ratification  of  the  Oenodde 
Convention.  The  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion are  in  fuU  acoordanee  with  the  OonsU- 
tutlon.  UWB  and  Ideate  of  the  United  SUtea. 
Ratification  of  the  Convention  Is,  therefore, 
a  proper  exerdse  of  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  Constitution. 

On  September  6.  lOM  President  Reagan 
announced  his  vigorous  supp(»t  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Oenodde  Convention.  The 
passage  last  October  of  a  Res.  47t  commit- 
ting the  Senate  to  the  principles  embodied 
In  the  Convention  and  to  expeditious  action 
thereon  in  the  OOth  Congress  repreaenU 
commendable  progrssa.  However,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  Statea  to  ratify  the 
Oooventlon  and  Join  with  9*  other  nations 
to  make  the  treaty  work. 

This  country  played  a  leading  role  In  the 
adoption  of  the  Oenodde  Convention  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  United  Nations  Ocn- 
eral  Assembly  In  104S.  SInoe  then  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  work  for  the 
promotion  of  human  rights.  However,  the 
United  States'  failure  to  ratify  thto  Conven- 
tion In  the  thlrty-atx  years  stnoe  Its  adoptloo 
casts  serious  doubt  on  our  commitment  to 
protect  Intematlaoally  recognised  human 
rights.  Our  ooneera  about  human  rights 
abroad  must  be  accompanied  by  a  wHling- 
nem  to  obligate  ourselves  to  act  in  aeoord- 
anoe  with  these  same  International  stand- 
ards. Ratification  of  the  Oenodde  Coovcn- 
tioo  would  be  a  long  overdue  step  in  the 
pursuit  of  truly  effective  International 
human  rights  policy  throughout  the  wortd. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
views. 

Sincerely, 

If  onoH  H.  Hmvbuii. 

AeUng  Dlreetor. 
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FINANCIAL  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  Preddent.  on 
March  28.  Senator  Qum  introduced  S. 
812.  the  Financial  Export  Control  Act. 
of  which  I  am  an  original  coqxmsor. 
That  bill  would  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  in  order  to  give  the 
Proddent  authority  to  control  bank 
loans  and  other  extensions  of  credit 
from  American  banks  and  corpora- 
tions to  the  Soviet  Uhion  and  its  East- 
em  bloc  allies.  It  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  credits  to  the  Soviet  Uoc  are 
more  carefully  reviewed  in  order  to 
help  achieve  some  of  our  political  ob- 
jectives vis-a-vis  the  harsh  Soviet  rule 
In  Eastern  Europe. 

Credit  controls  may  also  help  re- 
strict the  diverdon  of  militarily  criti- 
cal technoloitfes  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Two  years  ago.  when  we  had  hearings 
In  the  ^^"""g  Committee  to  guide  us 
In  crafting  amendments  to  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  we  heard  credible 
testimony  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union's  masdve.  well-managed  and 
carefully  targeted  technology  aoquid- 
tlon  program. 

They  spend  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
money  to  try  to  get  our  technology. 
Recent  revelations  of  the  Defense  De- 
parUnent  were  that  we  were  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  every  technologi- 
cal area  or  equal  to  them.  We  were 


ahead  In  U  of  the  20  most  important 
areas,  equal  to  them  In  5.  and  they 
were  ahead  of  us  In  none.  Iltey  have  a 
masdve  programi  and  the  resources  to 
take  our  technology  and  are  bdng  suc- 
cessful to  soBse  extent. 

Their  program  enables  the  Soviets 
to  save  both  time  and  money  in  thdr 
military  R&D  jprogram.  They,  in 
effect,  illegally  and  surreptitloudy 
purchase  military  technology  we  de- 
velop at  considehkble  expense  to  our 
taxpayers.  Mor4  careful  review  of 
loans  by  VA  battks  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  diseretion- 
ary  dollars  their  have  avaHaUe  to 
bribe  those  in  1^  West  who  clandes- 
tinely transfer  ^aeh  proscribed  tech- 
nologies to  them.1 

I  want  to  malce  very  dear  that  I  am 
not  omoaeA  to  all  bank  loans  or  other 
extensions  of  ctedLt  to  the  Eastern 
bloc.  Some  loans  may  in  fact  be 
needed  to  finaqoe  the  purchase  by 
Eastern  European  countries  of  non- 
strategic  goods.  Whose  purchase  lieips 
our  'worlters.  fanners,  and  industry, 
and  which  do  itot  strengthen  those 
countries  militarily.  What  oonoems 
me,  however,  are  leases  when  ttor  banks 
fall  all  over  themsdves  to  make  loans 
to  the  Soviet  U^  without  regard  to 
whether  such  lo(ui  extensioos  under- 
mine our.  or  our  lalUea'  political  obiee- 
tlves  in  those  dountrles.  Tlie  profit 
motive  Is  very  lalidable.  but  on  oocas- 
don  It  may  nee^  to  be  tempered  by 
other  considerations. 

Because  I  belleire  carefully  managed 
extensions  of  eilBdit  to  the  Easton 
bloc  can  serve  U.S.  interests.  I  have 
suggested  to  Settator  Qamm  that  the 
word  "could"  b«  added  to  the  new 
finding  to  the  Ekport  Administration 
Act  proposed  in  {section  S  of  8.  812. 
That  new  findlnf  would  then  read  in 
Its  entirety: 

Loans  and  other  transfers  of  eapttal  to  the 
Sovlrt  Union  and  l|i  allies  from  pobUe  and 
commericd  suiiimS  oould  slgnlfleaiitly  in- 
crease tlia  ability^  the  oountrtes  to  obtain 
smsltlve  goods  and  technology  thereby 
damaging  the  aaaaitty  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  ffi  allies. 

This  makes  dearer  that  ndt  all  cred- 
its necessarily  strengthen  the  Soviets. 

I  have  also  stiggested  to  Senator 
Oabm  that  the  lakt  line  of  seetloo  4  of 
S.  812  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  authority  odstalned  In  thte  subsec- 
tion shall  be  ezereped  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  fittrtfiant  to  rawloMoiu  he 
ahaU  iMtue  In  consaitatlon  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Def  rase,  the  Secretary  of  < 
and  such  other  departments  and  i 
the  Secretary  of  thf  Treasury  shall  oonalder 
appropriate. 

Adding  the  itiliciaed  words  is  de- 
signed to  make  iibsolutely  dear  that 
the  authority  bekig  given  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  1|ils  bill  Is  to  be  exer- 
cised only  through  regulations  that 
are  first  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. This  Is  to  epsure  that  our  banks 
and  corporationa  have  fuU  notice  of 
those  Oovemmeat  controls  that  have 


an  impact  on  their  operations  In  East- 
em  Eurape.  It  will  also  ensure  they 
have  an  opp(»tunity  to  advise  Oovem- 
ment  offldals  about  controls  that  may 
not  be  woiteble  or  which  could  be 
counterproductive  to  our  political  In- 
terests. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Qamm  that  it  Is 
time  to  address  the  issue  of  credit  ex- 
tensions to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  am 
pleased  to  cosponaor  his  bill  with  the 
above  considerations  in  mind. 


S.  844— AramnSTRATIOirS  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BAffK  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  that  will  amend 
the  Bxport-Invort  Bank  Act  of  1945. 
as  "««»M<*^j  and  I  am  introducing  it  at 
the  request  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

The  IHll.  if  enacted,  would  amend 
three  sections  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  UJ3.C.  sec.  635  et 
seq.)  namely  section  2(aXl).  section 
8(cX8)  and  section  8.  and  would  add  a 
new  section,  section  15.  In  particular, 
this  legislation  would  prohibit  the  Ex- 
imbank  ftom  making  any  new  direct 
loans  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1986 
while  datifying  the  Bank's  authority, 
where  necessary,  to  subddize  export 
loans  pfovided  by  other  lenders.  Also 
in  order  tb  prevent  any  interruption  In 
the  operation  of  the  Kximhank  Board 
of  Dtrectots.  the  bill  would  make  dear 
that  a  director  of  the  Eximhank  may 
continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  his  or  her  term  until  his  or  her  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed.  Finally,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  extend  the 
Uf  e  of  the  Eximbank  tttaa  September 
30, 19M.  to  September  30, 1991. 

The  most  important  ixrovldon  in  the 
administration's  biU  which  I  am  offer- 
ing is  the  proposal  to  replace,  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  direct  loan  pro- 
gram with  an  interest  matching  pro- 
gram called  "I-Match"  by  the  Bank. 
Under  that  new  program,  the  Exim- 
bank would  discontinue  its  practice  of 
borrowing  money  flvm  the  XJB.  Treas- 
ury in  order  to  make  export  loans.  In- 
stead the  Bank  would  find  a  priwtte 
lending  institution  to  fund  the  loan 
and  then  buy  down  the  private  lend- 
er's interest  rate  to  the  minimum  levd 
permitted  under  international  agree- 
ments where  that  is  necessary  to 
counter  subddlzed  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

During  recent  hearings  on  the  Pred- 
dent's  proposal,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  "I-Match"  Program 
could  be  Just  as  effective  as  the  Bank's 
direct  loan  program  In  supporting 
export  sales.  In  the  next  fiscal  year 
the  "I-Mateh"  Program  would  enable 
the  Bank  to  provide  exporters  with 
$1.8  billion  in  lielow  market,  fixed  rate 
financing.  This  represents  a  $300  mil- 
lion increase  over  the  amount  of  fixed 


rate  financing  the  Bank  authorised 
this  past  fiscal  year  under  its  direct 
loan  program  and  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  than  the  Bank  authorised  in 
1983.  The  administration's  proposal 
also  calls  for  increasing  the  Exim- 
iMnk's  guarantee  and  insurance  au- 
thority in  fiscal  1986  to  $12  bOlion-up 
from  $10  billion  In  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Eximhank  has 
also  testified  that  the  administration's 
proposal  to  substitute  the  "I-Match" 
Program  fm-  Uie  Bahk's  present  direct 
loan  program  wUl  cut  more  than  $3.4 
ijUlion  from  our  budget  defidt  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Let  me  repeat  that. 

The  administiatioa  is  interested  in 
this  proposal  thist  I  am  making  today. 
They  are  suinwrtlng  it.  It  is  their  pro- 
posal, because  it  wiU  reduce  the  defidt 
by  over  $3  billlcm  over  the  next  3 
years. 

As  I  say.  it  will  also  provide  for  a 
bettier  cqiportuntty  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  do  its  Job.  that  Is  to  fi- 
nance American  export  that  is  in  com- 
petition with  the  subsidiaed  financing 
of  exports  by  other  countries. 

I  believe  the  Preddent's  proposal  de- 
serves very  serious  condderation  by 
the  Senate  and  the  w«"""g  Commit- 
tee to  vftdeb  it  will  be  referred  and  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  admlnisbation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  aooompaying 
section-by-flection  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoan.  as  follows: 

8.S44 

Be  it  enaetei  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ttepretentativea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaemJUei. 

Sac.  101.  That  Section  acaXl)  of  the 
BqxMt-Import  Bank  Act  of  1045.  as  amend- 
ed (12  UAC.  1 638(a))  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "to  guarantee,  insure,  colnsure, 
and  reinsure  against  pdltted  and  credit 
risks  of  loss:"  the  following:  "to  provide  a 
sufficient  return  to  commercial  lending  In- 
stitutions or  other  lenders  making  loans  In 
support  of  exports  of  goods  and  services 
when  financing  at  other  than  market  rates 
is  necessary  to  req»ond  to  subsldtaed  financ- 
ing offered  by  foreign  export  credit  agen- 
dea;". 

Sic  102.  That  Section  3(cX8>  of  such  Act 
(12  U.8.C.  i635a(cX8n  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(E)  Any  director  whose  term  has  expired 
may  serve  until  his  or  her  successor  has 
been  appointed.". 

Ssc.  103.  That  Section  8  of  such  Act  (12 
UJB.C.  f  63Sf)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  80,  1888"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "September  SO,  1991". 

Ssc  104.  That  sndi  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  Section  14  (12  VJ&.C.  %  6351-2) 
the  foUowlnr  "Sic  15.  Effective  Octoba- 1, 
1985,  the  Bank  shall  not  approve  any  new 
loans,  provided  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  as  (i)  prevent- 
ing the  Bank  from- performing,  administer- 
ing, extending,  reschedullna,  refinancing  or 
accounting   for   any    oUlgations   Incurred 
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prior  to  aoeh  dtte.  which  remain  outaUnd- 
Inc  aubaequeot  to  mieb  date,  or  <U)  pertain- 
Int  to  the  Bank's  cuarantee  and  Inaurance 
aeUvitiet.". 

Smmom-wr-Bmcmim  Asaltsu 


Section  101  amendi  Section  3(aXl)  of  the 
Bxport-Import  Bank  Act  of  IMS.  aa  amend- 
ed. (13  VAC.  I  CSS  <a»  to  make  It  dear  that 
where  flnandnc  at  other  than  market  ratea 
is  necessary  to  respond  to  subskUaed  flnanc- 
ing  offered  by  f oreiin  export  credit  acendes 
wtwttm^^w,.^  posscasss  the  authority  to  assure 
a  sufficient  rate  of  return  to  commercial 
lendinc  InsUtutlons  and  other  lenders 
makinc  export-related  loans.  In  this  way. 
the  lenders  would  be  able  to  provide  loans 
at  rates  wlUch  are  necessary  for  VA  suppli- 
eia  to  compete  with  foreign  suppUen  receiv- 
ing support  from  their  official  export  credit 
agencies,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lenders 
could  be  assured  of  receiving  a  sufficient 
rate  of  return.  The  determination  as  to 
what  constitutes  mariut  rates  ss  weU  as 
what  eonsUtutss  a  soffiaient  return  woukl 
be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  IWmbank 
Board  of  DirecUita,  The  Baard  of  Oiiactois 
would  also  use  its  Judgment  in  determining 
the  existenee  and  nature  of  the  offkrially 
■iilMliHml  export  financing. 

Section  109  is  intended  to  assure  the  avaU- 
abllity  at  all  tlmca  of  a  quorum  of  members 
of  the  Krimhanfc  Board  of  Oirecton  by 
amending  Sectkm  3<cxa)  of  the  Bxport- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  I94S.  as  amended,  to 
make  it  dear  that  a  director  may  continue 
to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her 
term  until  his  or  her  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed. In  this  way.  there  would  be  no 
interruptkMi  in  the  operation  of  Kximbank 
In  generaL 

Section  103  amends  Section  8  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  IMS.  as  amend- 
ed, to  extend  the  life  of  the  Bank  from  Sep- 
tember 90. 19M  to  September  M.  1091. 

Sectkm  IM  adds  Section  IS  to  the  Kxport- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  IMS,  as  amended.  (12 
V&.C.  1 0381-3)  to  prohibit  the  Bank  from 
n««^iiij  any  new  loans  beginning  in  FT  00. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Bank  would  be  able  to 
honor  legally  binding  commitments  made  In 
prior  years  that  may  require  it  to  make 
kians  after  October  1. 108S. 

Section  IS  would  not  affect  the  Bank's 
ability  to  make  dIsbursemenU  under  any 
direct  loans,  medium-term  credits  or  small 
business  credtts  authorted  In  prior  fiacal 
years  or  to  admlnkter.  extend,  reschedule, 
refinance  or  account  for  such  direct  loans 
and  credits. 

Further.  Section  IS  would  not  have  any 
impact  upon  the  Bank's  guarantee  and  In- 
surance programs.  For  example,  this  Sec- 
i.xk  would  not  apply  to  the  accounting  for. 
or  hyn^'ng  of.  claims  or  liabilities  under 
these  programs  and  the  rescheduling  or  reft- 
nandng  of  Indebtednem  acquired  pursuant 
to  payment  of  any  claims. 


HOW  A  SUCCESSFUL  STAR  WARS 
COULD  BRING  ON  NUCLEAR 
WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  shocUnc  revdatknu  In  the 
recent  report  by  the  Congreaslonal  Re- 
aearch  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress on  star  wars  and  the  U.S.-NATO 
strategy  was  an  astonishing  concern 
expressed  by  some  West  German  offi- 
cials. The  CRS  reported  that  some 
West  Geman  officials  expressed  the 
view  that  a  military  attack  on  Germa- 


ny that  was  omventlonal  could  be  aa 
bad  for  Germany  as  a  nuclear  attack. 

Is  that  possllde?  Coold  a  oonventlon- 
al  mllltanr  attack  bring  on  an  even 
more  terrible  consequence  than  a  nu- 
clear war?  If  so.  how?  What  do  these 
Germans  fear?  These  Germans  were 
craoemed  that  the  logical  result  of  a 
guoceasful  antimissile  defense  for  the 
superpowers  would  be  lifting  of  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  for  both  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  If  star  wars 
succeeded  as  the  administration  con- 
tends it  can,  then  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Unlqo  need  fear 
a  nuclear  attack.  BoUi  could  survive 
such  a  strike.  Both  sides  would  know 
this.  And  therefore,  according  to  the 
administration  scenario,  there  would 
be  no  nuclear  exchange.  Doesnt  that 
sound  like  paradise?  Most  scientific  ex- 
perts do  not  believe  star  wars  could 
begin  to  provide  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion. But  assimie  It  did.  What  deter- 
rence would  remain  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  tmm  using  its  massive 
conventional  superiority  to  try  to 
sweep  through  Western  Europe? 

Today  they  will  not  do  so  because 
they  fear  a  devastating  nuclear  re- 
sponse from  the  United  States.  But  if 
star  wars  works— and  if  star  wars 
works  as  the  administration  proposes, 
as  giving  a  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union— then  that  deterrence  Is  gone. 

That  would  seon  to  lift  an  immense 
fear  from  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  Con- 
ventional war  might  be  terrible,  but 
how  could  it  be  as  terrible  for  anyone 
as  nuclear  war? 

Well.  iti.  President,  it  could  be. 
After  aU.  In  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  II  conventional  war  reached  a 
level  of  destruction  that  approached 
nuclear  war  for  those  directly  in- 
volved. And  that  was  40  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  the  cruel,  devestating 
capacity  of  conventional  weapons  has 
massively  increased.  The  fire  bombing 
of  Hamburg  by  conventional  allied  air 
attacks  is  repented  to  have  incinerated 
40.000  people,  and  left  the  dty  a  smol- 
dering cemetery  of  ruin.  The  March- 
April  1945  edition  of  the  Harvard  mag- 
asine  carries  an  article  by  Prof.  Dieter 
Gcorgl.  a  f onner  professor  at  the  Har- 
vard University  Divinity  School.  Pro- 
fessor Georgi  was  bom  in  Germany 
and  was  a  10th  grade  high  school  stu- 
dent living  in  Dresden  Gennany  In 
194S  when  the  allies  hit  Dresden  with 
a  series  of  oonventianal  air  raids.  Here 
Is  how  Dieter  describes  his  experience: 

I  remember  one  particular  tnddent  that 
shows  how  incredibly  strong  the  fire  was. 
With  other  tenth  graders.  I  was  drafted  into 
a  new  army  unit  In  early  April  IMS.  On  the 
fourth  of  May  our  platoon  was  charged  with 
flndtaK  a  suitable  place  for  the  command 
post  of  our  remnant  In  the  ruins  around 
Dresden's  central  train  statton.  As  we 
looked  ior  an  adequate  cellar,  we  found 
chalk  figures  on  the  walls  Indicating  the 
number  of  corpses  found  and  removed. 
Some  of  the  cellan  had  caved  In.  but  as  we 
moved  Into  others  we  noticed  that  the  tem- 


perature Increased  and  quickly  became  un- 
bearable. Not  only  had  the  stones  kept  the 
heat  since  February,  but  the  Are  was  aeutal- 
ly  still  burning  after  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
year. 

At  first,  the  German  bureaucrats  pains- 
takingly tried  to  Identify  the  dead,  but  they 
quickly  resorted  to  m««ly  oountiag  them 
and  then  had  to  give  up  altogether.  The 
first  corpses  were  buried,  but  the  later  ones 
were  cremated  oo  Mg  racks  by  the  thou- 
sands. I  can  still  remember  a  pickup  truck 
fuU  of  naked  bodlea  with  dtatortad  stiff 
limbs.  A  young  soldier  was  leaning  with  his 
back  against  the  driver^  cabin,  overlooking 
hto  load  of  death  with  the  moat  tired  and 
empty  look  I  have  ever  seen. 

ICany  other  tcrrifytng  visloos  are  stUl 
with  me  since  Friaruary  1%,  IMS:  the  victims 
of  bums  In  the  makeshift  iMMpital  In 
Klotache:  the  moving  and  mumbling  fleah 
where  faces  had  been:  the  ttny  cospasa  In 
the  street,  which  a  dooer  look  would  reveal 
as  adults  shrunk  and  dwarfed  by  the  heat; 
the  tong  treks  of  flaopeis  of  war  and  Rus- 
sian auxiliaries  coning  "hooM"  from  the 
dty  In  the  evening;  evhanstart  and  uttariy 
silent:  the  stench  of  erematlan  and  of  de- 
compoaltlan:  the  tfow  of  fire  reflecting  In 
the  nightly. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  that  was  the 
kind  of  devestation  that  conventional 
weapons.  I  repeat  conventional  weap- 
ons—could bring  to  a  dty  40  jreaia  ago. 
Forty  years  Is  a  millenlum  in  the  de- 
veloiHnent  of  military  weapons.  Today 
conventional  weapons— not  nudear 
weapcHis— conventional  weapons  could 
wreak  far  greater  devestation.  Do  you 
see  why  many  West  Germans  welcome 
the  statement  of  nudear  deterrence 
that  has  ket>t  the  European  peace  for 
40  years?  Do  you  see  why  even  a  com- 
pletely successful  star  wars  defense 
that  would  make  the  world  safe  for 
another  ecmventional  war  in  Europe 
would  constitute  a  f  earscnne  threat  to 
many  West  Germans  our  key  NATO 
ally? 

If  the  star  wars  defense  could  possi- 
bly prevent  nudear  war.  an  Increased 
threat  of  conventional  war  might  still 
be  a  risk  weU  worth  taking,  especially 
for  those  of  us  who  live  in  America 
and  not  In  Europe.  But  let  us  not  kid 
ourselves.  Any  conventimial  war  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  free 
Europe  would  swiftly  Involve  the 
United  States.  We  would  be  in  it 
promptly  and  fully.  Star  wars  might 
then  defend  our  country  from  Russian 
ICBM  attack,  but  it  would  not  even 
try  to  stop  tactical  nudear  weapons. 
We  are  equipped  at  this  moment  with 
nudear  warheads  for  our  artillery.  If 
the  Soviets  oonventicmal  superiority 
enabled  them  to  break  through  in 
Europe  we  would  swiftly  go  to  neutron 
bombs.  The  Soviets  would  retaliate  at 
first  with  tactical  nudear  weapons. 

Could  star  wars  or  any  advancement 
of  it  conceivably  protect  the  cities  of 
free  Europe  trom  nudear  destruction 
from  warheads  carried  by  small  vehl- 
des  or  even  individual  soldiers?  Of 
course  not.  And  one  way  or  another 
the  nudear  war  would  spread  to  the 
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United  States.  W  e  could  expect  nude- 
ar commando  rai  ds.  and  coastal  dtles 
hammered  by  nuclear  mlsrfles 
launched  from  alibmarines.  Certainly 
our  adversaries  would  launch  nudear 
bombs  from  low-flying  planes  and 
would  send  nucMar  armed  cruise  mis- 
siles under  any  star  wars  umbrella  de- 
signed to  protek  us  from  Russian 
ICBM's.  A  supvpower  conventional 
war  would  surely,  inevitable  turn  nu- 
clear. It  would  utterly  destroy  both  su- 
perpowers no  nuiter  how  elaborate  or 
advanced  our  star  wars  antimissile  de- 
fenses. The  irony  is  that  the  very 
promise  of  developing  an  antimissile 
defense  that  ootid  keep  the  world  at 
peace  could  be  the  prime  force  that 
upset  the  nuclear  deterrent  standoff 
and  pushed  us  into  the  final  war. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CpHEN 

The  PRESIDIlrG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  ord^.  the  Senator  fnim 
Maine  tMr.  CoH^l  is  recognised  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.      848— AMERtCAN      FOOTWEAR 

INDUSTRY  REXX>VERY  ACT  OF 

1985 

Mr.  COHEN.  1^.  President,  today  I 
and  17  colleaguefe  are  Introducing  the 
American  Footwear  Industry  Recovery 
Act  of  1985. 

I  wish  to  list  ihe  names  of  my  col- 
leagues: Senator  Mitchcll.  Seiuitor 
Sassxr.  SenaU^  Kastsh.  Senator 
PROxicnuE.  Seniitor  Prtok.  Senator 
Hoixnfos,  Senator  Hnm.  Soiator 
DixoH,  Senator!  TmnuioiiB.  Senator 
CocHRAH.  Senat4r  Eagutoii,  Senator 
SufOH.  Senator  Ritoiuii.  Senator 
East.  Senator  BOmpds.  Senator  Gou. 
and  Senator  AugH  Sncrxa. 

We  are  introdidng  this  measure  as 
we  did  last  year  when  we  Introduced  a 
similar  piece  of;  legislation  last  year 
after  the  Intenuitlonal  Trade  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  the  domestic  mmrub- 
ber  footwear  indiistry  had  not  been  se- 
riously tojured  by  imports  undo*  con- 
ditions set  forth-  In  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  197JI. 

Since  tliat  incredible  decision,  the 
American  f  ootw^  industry  has  con- 
tinued to  experience  severe  and  grow- 
ing distress  froia  imports.  Recently, 
the  UJ3.  Departfient  of  Cmnmeroe  re- 
ported that  imports  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear reached  75  percent  of  the  \J&. 
market  in  Jantmry.  The  UJS.  industry 
currently  provides  only  1  of  every  4 
pairs  of  shoes  pwchased  in  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  the  ITC  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  injury? 

To  repeat  thdse  statistics:  Foreign 
competition  now  owns  75  percent  of 
the  market  and  yet  our  own  ITC 
found  no  evidence  of  injury  to  our  do- 
mestic Industry. 

Imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
creased 25  perc^t  in  1984  alone.  Last 


year,  this  onslaught  of  imported  foot- 
wear forced  over  100  UJS.  factories  to 
dose  down  their  doors  forever,  placing 
some  13.300  people  out  of  work. 
Nearly  every  week  last  year,  two  facto- 
ries shut  their  doors  in  the  face  of  this 
uiu>recedented  import  surge.  Unem- 
ployment levels  for  this  industry  na- 
tionwide approach  17  percent— more 
than  twice  the  average  manufacturing 
unemployment  rate  in  the  country. 
Tet  the  ITC  found  no  evidence  of 
injury. 

Sadly.  Maine  is  not  an  isolated  case 
when  it  comes  to  the  devastating 
effect  this  incredible  import  surge  has 
had  upon  this  industry.  My  colleagues 
from  MisBOUri.  Aricansas.  Wisconsin. 
Tennessee,  and  other  States,  can 
attest  to  the  equally  alarming  statis- 
tics regarding  the  effect  of  footwear 
imports  on  their  own  constituents. 
Factory  after  factory  is  dosing 
throughout  the  Nation,  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  unfair  competiti<m  from 
cheap  foreign  imports.  Unless  some 
action  is  taken  soon,  wliat  is  left  of 
this  industry  may  well  not  survive. 

While  factory  dosings  present  diffi- 
culties in  any  industry,  the  (9bsing  of  a 
footwear  factory  creates  particular 
hardships.  Most  shoe  factories  are  lo- 
cated in  rural  and  semirural  areas 
where  they  provide  the  primary  and. 
in  many  cases,  the  only  source  of  em- 
ployment. In  BCaine,  an  estimated  25 
percent  of  all  shoe  factories  are  locat- 
ed in  towns  with  populations  of  less 
than  5.000  people.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  industry  workers  are  50 
years  old  or  older,  and  almost  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  women.  When 
these  workers  lose  their  Jobs,  there  is 
nowhere  else  to  go  for  employment. 
They  cannot  vote  with  their  feet. 
They  cannot  march  off  to  Silicon 
Valley  and  be  retrained  in  computer 
chip  factories. 

We  cannot  send  them  to  Korea.  We 
cannot  put  them  off  on  the  shores  of 
Taiwan  or  Japan.  They  have  nowha« 
else  to  go. 

Deqrfte  these  devastating  statistics 
of  import  penetration,  factory  dos- 
ings. and  lost  Jobs,  those  in  the  Feder- 
al Govenunent  who  should  be  listen- 
ing to  this  industry  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  problem.  Repeatedly.  I  am 
Udd  that  we  should  promote  the  prin- 
dj^  of  free  trade,  that  our  domestic 
industry  should  wdcome  foreign  com- 
petition. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  free  trade 
as  well  as  kmg  as  the  expression  goes 
there  is  fair  trade,  which  there  is  not. 
The  domestic  footwear  industry,  how- 
ever, is  the  victim  of  a  global  trade 
game  whose  rules  are  anything  but 
fair.  The  United  SUtes  is  the  only 
major  market  which  allows  virtually 
unlimited  footwear  imports.  There  is 
no  nation  in  the  world  that  has  equal- 
ly apea  borders  as  we  do  in  this  coun- 
try. Most  of  our  trading  partners  have 
restrictions     ranging     from     formal 


global  quotas  to  excessive  tariffs  and 
inux>rt  Ucoising  schemes  which  effec- 
tively prevent  entrance  to  their  mar- 
kets. 

The  UJS.  footwear  industry  is  also 
faced  with  the  excessively  low  labor 
costs  of  foreign  competitors.  While  the 
U.S.  shoeworker  is  among  the  lowest 
paid  of  all  UJS.  manufacturing  work- 
ers, the  industry  simply  cannot  ccun- 
pete  fairly  with  Korean  labor  costs 
under  $1  per  hour. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  the  U.S.  industry  is 
getting  hit  hard  from  both  sides.  On 
one  hand,  it  is  seeing  its  own  domestic 
market  disv>pear  tmder  a  flood  of 
cheap,  imjjorted  shoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  prohibited  from  selling  its 
goods  abroad.  I  would  not  call  this  a 
system  ttiat  celebrates  free  trade,  be- 
cause it  is  simply  not  fair  trade. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  obvious 
that  this  industry  wHl  continue  to 
suffer  from  the  riidng  flood  of  imports 
unless  we  provide  rdlef .  Therefore,  we 
are  Introdudng  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve providte  a  moderate,  yet  crudal 
lifeline  to  the  American  footwear  in- 
dustry. 

This  legislation  will  limit  imported, 
nonrubber  footwear  to  a  50-percent 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  for  a  period 
of  8  years.  A  50-peroent  share  of  the 
17.8.  market  will  provide  domestic 
manufacturers  with  the  time  and  <^ 
portunity  to  continue  to  recapitalize 
and  modernize  facilities,  while  stiU 
granting  foreign  inqwrters  a  substan- 
tial share  of  our  market. 

This  really  is  not  asking  too  much.  I 
know  that  the  administration  gets 
very  concerned  when  we  find  that  for- 
eign auto  manufarturers  are  penetrat- 
ing our  markets  by  26  percent  or  30 
percoit.  We  are  talking  about  75  per- 
cent here.  We  have  the  sted  industry 
that  gets  very  conoemed  altout  the 
loss  of  Jobs  when  there  is  an  18-per- 
cent maitet  penetration.  We  are  talk- 
ing 75  percent  in  the  shoe  Industry. 

Tet.  \3asxt  has  been  absolutely  no  re- 
action coming  from  the  admlnistra- 
ti<m.  To  call  their  reaction  a  case  of 
benign  nc«lect.  I  think,  is  a  very  mod- 
erate statement  They  have  turned  to- 
tally against  any  sort  of  relief  for  an 
industry  which  Is  going  to  die  imless 
tame  relief  is  provided. 

Recently.  I  visited  a  number  of  dioe 
factories  in  my  State  of  Maine  to  see. 
once  again,  the  extent  to  which  these 
surviving  companies  are  willing  to 
commit  himdreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  ctmiputerize.  install  laser  cut- 
ting equipment,  and  employ  the  latest 
high-tech  manufacturing  machinery 
necessary  to  remain  competitive. 

One  company  in  particular  comes  to 
mind,  as  it  presoits  the  stark  contrast 
of  Dickensian  textile  mill  building 
that  houses  scnne  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated computer-driven  equipment  ex- 
isting in  the  industry  today.  Falcon 
Shoe  Co.  in  Lewiston  occupies  the  top 
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floon  of  a  pie-lMM  textile  mill  buUd- 
tnc  A*  you  climb  up  the  wliidlnf 
mind  ■talicue.  you  can  almoet  hear 
the  looms  ninnliic.  at  they  did  aome 
40  yean  aco.  When  you  reach  the 
FUeon  operatloo.  however,  you  reallie 
that  In  idaee  of  the  veavlnc  machine 
and  loom,  are  the  moat  modem  com- 
puter Btltehkic  machlma,  data  proc- 
amine  equipment,  laser  cutting  ma- 
chines, and  injection  molding  equip- 
ment currently  available  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  survivors 
o(  this  iovort  sieve  are  coounltted  to 
modemlaation  and  wieellenee.  and  are 
willlnc  to  mend  the  nwrney  necessary 
to  compete.  But  they  are  caught  in  a 
cateh-22  situation.  Why  should  any 
""T^wy  take  the  money  and  invest  it 
in  modoniring  their  plant  equipment 
and  fadlltlea  if.  in  tmcX,  the  J3&  Con- 
gress or  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
sinqtly  golng'to  provide  no  protection 
against  this  floodtide  coming  in?  So 
they  have  to  have  some  reasonable  as- 
surances that  they  will  be  an  Industry 
worth  protecting  if  they  are  going  to 
be  encouraged  to  modernlK  and  invest 
gulistantlal  sums  of  money.  But  unless 
they  are  allowed  some  breathing  room 
to  ***«'»r"***  this  goal.  I  fear  that  all 
of  their  effort  may  be  for  nau^t 

Ifr.  PNsMent.  this  industry  deserves 
the  chance  to  survive.  I  hope  that  my 
eolleaguea  wlU  help  provide  the  means 
for  its  survival  by  supporting  this  leg- 
islation in  a  very  vigwous  way. 

I  again  call  the  attedticm  of  those 
who  may  be  listening  in  their  offices 
that  this  Is  something  that  has 
reached  a  crisis  proportion.  We  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
have  been  thrown  out  of  their  Jobs 
with  no  hope.  They  have  been  told  by 
the  administration: 

Too  bave  mdted  the  state  of  obaotes- 
eenee.  There  la  no  need  (or  jrou  any  more. 
Therefofc.  you  will  have  to  be  put  on  the 
atadf  of  neideet  and  nonoae.  Oo  ooUeet  food 
Btuapa.  Oo  ddleet  velfaie  ebecka.  Ooitand 
In  the  ao«ip  Unea.  We  have  nothlns  for  you. 
do  vote  wltb  your  (eeC  Oo  to  Silicon  V^ley. 

So  we  have  an  opportunity  to  save 
the  last  25  percent  of  an  industry 
whldvl  think  is  very  vital  to  our  coun- 
try's interest.  I  hope  that  it  will  have 
the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  American 
Footwear  Industry  Recovery  Act  of 
1985  be  printed  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  obJectl<m.  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ote  Senate  and  Houae  of 
AeprewmtaMcw  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amertea  in  Congreu  aaaembied.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "American  Foot- 
wear Industry  Scoovery  Act  of  IMS". 

sac  1.  mOINGS  AND  PVBPOSK. 

(a)  The  Caogreas  finds  thai— 

(1)  Tbo  domwttc  nonrubber  footwear  In- 
dustry Is  important  to  the  national  econo- 
my. 


(3)  The  doaneatte  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry Is  highly  labor  Intensive,  and  foot- 
wear fbms  are  vital  to  the  eoooomlc  health 
of   small    towns    throughout    the    United 


(I)  Tlie  low  capital  requirements  for  entry 
Into  footwear  production  make  it  a  primary 
target  for  fakhiatrtallslng  or  newly  Industri- 
aUaad  countries.  As  a  consequenee.  footwear 
is  produced  In  vlrtuaUy  every  footwear  ooo- 
sumtaw  country  In  the  world. 

(4)  Tremendous  competitive  pressure  has 
been  created  In  the  world  footwear  market 
In  the  last  decade  $b  a  result  of  rapidly 
growtaw  production  and  capacity  In  numer- 
ous developinc  and  devctoped  oountrlea. 
Thla  development  has  resulted  In  the  wide- 
spread erection  of  tariff  and  nontarlff  bar- 
rien  by  foreign  eoontrlea  dealgnert  to  pro- 
tect their  domestic  footwear  taiduBtries. 

(ft)  Tbe  United  States  has  histarleally  re- 
sisted the  protectlofilst  trends  of  other  pro- 
ductag  natlooe  and  has  Instead  maintained  a 
market  distliwulshed  by  lU  seeesslbnity.  As 
a  result,  the  United  Statea  market  has 
become  a  focal  point  for  worid  trade  In  non- 
rubber  footwear. 

(6)  Tbe  diversion  of  international  trade  to 
tbe  United  States  market  has  resulted  In  se- 
rious injury  to  domestic  producers  as  mani- 
fested by— 

(A)  the  loss  of  140.000  footwear  joba  since 
1068. 

(B>  a  decline  In  domestic  production  and 
production  capacity,  and 

(C)  the  permanent  closure  of  almost  500 
plants  during  tbe  same  period. 

<7)  Tbe  serious  taijury  to  domestic  produc- 
ers poses  a  significant  danger  to  the  indus- 
try's supplier  base  as  welL 

(8)  The  domestic  noorubber  footwear  pro- 
ducers have  made  a  significant  commitment 
to  the  future  of  the  Industry  through  sub- 
stantial capital  investment 

(9)  Since  tbe  termination  of  temporary 
import  relief  In  1981.  capital  Investment  in 
tbe  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  taidustry 
has  declined  ss  the  Industry  struggled  to 
battle  the  maaslve  surge  In  imports  which 
increased  the  percentage  share  of  Imported 
footwear  in  the  United  Statea  market  from 
$1  percent  tai  1981  to  73  percent  tai  1984. 

(10)  Without  the  restriction  of  tanport 
levels,  capital  Investment  in  this  domestic 
Industry  will  continue  to  decrease. 

(II)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry has  twice  been  Judged  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  to  be  seriously 
Injured  by  Imports. 

(12)  Since  the  termination  of  the  four- 
year  orderly  marketing  agreements  In  1981. 
the  preeent  harm  to  tbe  domestic  taadustry 
Is  even  more  critical  than  the  serious  injury 
which  triggered  the  Commission's  two  unan- 
imous findings  in  1976  and  1917. 

(13)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  In- 
dustry has  not  been  afforded  adequate  and 
appropriate  relief  from  imports:  therefore, 
tbe  Congrem  concludes  that— 

(A)  tbe  administrative  procem  under  sec- 
tioM  301.  301  and  303  of  tbe  Trade  Act  of 
1984  has  proven  taiadequatr.  and 

(B)  In  the  abaenoe  of  an  effective  remedy 
under  such  procsas.  legislative  relief  Is  es- 
sentlaL 

(bXl)  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  Congress  In  en- 
acting this  section  to— 

(A)  promote  and  expand  the  economic 
health  ot  the  United  Statea  nonrubber  foot- 
wear Industry, 

(B)  preserve  the  Jobs  of  American  work- 
ers, and 

(C)  prevent  the  ftuther  decline  of  this  im- 
portant domestic  industry. 


(3)  It  Is  dedared  to  be  tbe  poUey  of  Oon- 
gresB  tbat  aooem  to  tbe  United  States 
market  for  forelgn-produeed  nonrubber 
footwear  should  be  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
ensure  orderty  trade  tai  nonrubber  footwear, 
reduce  unfair  trade  tai  nonrubber  footwear, 
and  addrem  United  States  balance-of-pay- 
menu  problems,  of  which  footwear  Is  the 
seventh  largest  oompooent.  In  order  to  so- 
compllsh  these  objectives.  It  is  deemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  limit  tanports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  Into  tbe  United  Statea 
market  to  no  more  than  4ft0.000.000  pairs 
per  year. 
SBdmatiwiioNS. 

For  purpoeee  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Tbe  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warebouae.  for  consump- 
tion tai  tbe  customs  territory  of  the  United 
Statea. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  Secretary 
of  Coouneroe. 

(3)  Tbe  term  "nonrubber  footwear"  means 
tbe  f (dlowlng  categories  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear products.  Identified  by  reference  to  the 
following  item  numbers  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  Statea  (as  In  effect  on 
January  1,  198ft):  700.06  through  700.4S: 
700.56:  700.73  through  700 J3:  and  700.9ft. 
sac  4.  QUANTmnvB  uiirr AnoN  or  NONBuaaaa 
rooiwBAa 

(a)  During  the  8-ycar  period  beginning  on 
tbe  day  which  is  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  number  of  pairs 
of  nonrubber  footwear  which  may  be  en- 
tered during  any  13-mooth  period  shall  not 
exceed  480,000.000. 

(b>  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  allocate  tbe  Uml- 
tatkn  provided  in  subsection  (a)  among  for- 
eign oountrlea.  group  of  countrlea,  or  areas 
taking  Into  consideration— 

(A)  average  levels  of  imports  for  the 
period  1978  through  1983: 

(B)  findings  of  unfair  trade  practloea  with 
respect  to  nonrubber  footwear  exports: 

(C)  recent  market  treads;  and 

(D)  such  other  considerations  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

(cXl)  Tbe  Seoetary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  take  such  actions  within 
their  respective  Jurisdiction  as  may  be  nee- 
easary  or  appropriate  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  seetkm,  toieludtaig,  without  11ml- 
taUon,  the  issuance  of  orders  to  customs  of- 
ficers to  bar  entry  to  merchandise  If  tbe 
entry  of  such  merchandise  would  cause  the 
ttTr'tt^**"~  established  under  this  section  to 
be  exceeded. 

(3XA)  Tbe  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  are  each  authorised  to  issue 
such  implementing  regulations,  including 
the  issuance  of  tanport  Ucensea.  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effect  the  pur- 
poeee of  this  section  and  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(B)  Before  prescribing  any  regulations 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall— 

(I)  consult  with  interested  domestic  par- 
Ues. 

(II)  afford  an  (vportunlty  for  such  parties 
to  comment  on  the  propoeed  regulations, 
and 

(ill)  consider  all  such  comments  before 
prescribing  final  regulations. 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  on  the  state- 
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ment  he  made.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port him.  I  coni  ratulate  him  aa  the 
excellent  leaderuiip  he  has  given  In 
this  area. 

After  all.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  industry  that  has  suffered  a  75- 
percent  penetration.  It  is  astonishing. 
If  we  are  going  to  give  relief  to  any 
Amierican  industry,  it  seems  to  me  the 
shoe  industry  is  One  that  certainly  de- 
serves it  and  has  Earned  it. 

While  we  all  w^come  foreign  compe- 
tition and  foreign  trade— and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Maine  does, 
also— here  Is  a  situation  that  has  gone 
so  far  that  if  we  gre  going  to  have  any 
shoe  industry  ren^aining  over  the  next 
few  years  it  Is  time  we  act. 

So  I  thank  the  {Senator  for  his  very 
timely  and  excelltnt  leadership. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments^ 

Mr.  MTTCHEIit.  I  Join  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  td  establish  a  SO-per- 
cent  quota  on  ii»ported  footwear  be- 
cause It  is  obvioMs  that  drastic  action 
is  warranted. 

Since  1981.  whto  President  Reagan 
terminated  the  modest  footwear 
import  relief  program  in  effect,  im- 
ports have  risen  from  50  percent  of 
the  domestic  f ootjvear  maiket  to  virtu- 
ally three  quartern  of  it. 

That  is  a  level  df  market  penetration 
that  no  industry  can  survive  and  no 
other  industry  hali  been  asked  to  toler- 
ate. 

The  reasops  why  imports  have  so 
massively  pineUated  our  domestic 
market  have  lltUe  bearing  (m  our  na- 
tional goal  of  fre^  international  trade. 

Footwear  prodliction  is  a  labor-in- 
tensive but  relalively  less  capital-in- 
tensive industry.  Nations  seeing  to 
develop  their  domestic  economies  have 
found  it  a  good  tway  to  exploit  well- 
known  and  readOlr  accessible  technolo- 
gy along  with  a  l«rge  work  force. 

But  the  American  domestic  maritet 
is  virtually  the  only  significant  open 
market  for  fooliwear  in  the  entire 
worl<L  Our  conlpetitors  all  imiwse 
strict  limits  on  footwear  Imports; 
other  wealthy  markets  such  as  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  maintain  bar- 
riers. The  countries  which  have  taken 
the  greatest  advantage  of  our  maiket 
often  have  the  mbst  seven  rertilctions 
on  footwear  impoHs  for  themselves. 

The  majority  of  nations  which 
export  intensively  to  the  UJ3.  market 
iTiftnt^in  low  wflge  polides  for  their 
domestic  workers^  Footwear  woricers  In 
Brazil  earn  less  than  $2  per  hour.  In 
Taiwan  they  earn  less  than  $1  per 
hour.  Our  workers  cannot  compete 
with  such  wages,  nor  is  there  a  desira- 
ble policy  purpooe  in  suggesting  they 
should.  J 

The  theory  of  free  trade  rests  on  the 
notion  of  comp4ratlve  advantage:  A 
nation  which  haa  an  advantage  In  raw 
materials,  technology  or  some  other 
factor  can  prodbce  certain  products 
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mora  efficiently  and  thus  at  the  lowest 
competitive  price. 

But  the  only  <»mparative  advantage 
In  an  Industry  such  as  footwear  pro- 
duction is  wages.  And  there  is  no 
sound  bade  for  our  trade  policies  to 
enhance  the  low-wage  policies  that 
other  governments  have  decided  to 
ptuBue. 

The  theory  of  free  trade  also  rests 
on  the  notion  of  free  marlcet  competi- 
tion. But  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
free  and  very  little  honest  competition 
in  an  industry  where  governments 
boost  domestic  production  by  artifi- 
cially maintaining  low  prices  for  raw 
materials  and  protecting  their  own 
markets  fmn  competitl(m. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
cannot  by  ourselves  continue  to 
pursue  free  market  policies  in  a  world 
where  trade  is  not  free.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  expose  our  working  peoi^ 
and  our  maniif  acturen  to  the  unmiti- 
gated cmalaught  of  government-aided 
imports  when  their  own  products  are 
barred  from  many  other  markets  in 
the  world. 

Our  Nati<m's  trade  laws  a»  intended 
to  promote  free  and  fair  trade.  But 
they  are  also  Intended  to  ensure  that 
we  do  not  ask  our  working  people  to 
abs(»b  the  fuU  costs  of  trade  policy. 

But  that  is  what  American  footwear 
woitefs  are  being  asked  to  accept  As 
the  executive  branch  pursues  its  ef- 
forts to  open  up  the  Japanese  market 
to  our  technologically  advanced  indus- 
tries, the  pUgfat  of  people  employed  in 
an  older,  but  equally  iinportant  domes- 
tic indurtry.  is  being  ignored 

The  decline  of  employment,  of  oper- 
ating planta.  of  supplier  industries  and 
production  in  footwear  manufacturing 
Is  uniHtMsedented. 

Since  1981,  when  the  President 
eliminated  all  import  relief,  over 
23.000  Jobs  have  been  lost  directly  in 
footwear  production.  In  the  same  5- 
year  man,  almost  26,000  Jobs  vanished 
in  sinndln  Industries  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing. 

Since  1968,  when  Imported  footwear 
took  Just  over  a  fifth  of  the  domestic 
market,  we  have  lost  more  than  400 
manufacturing  plants,  112,000  manu- 
facturing Joba.  and  30,000  Jobs  in  the 
sumiUer  industries. 

American  footwear  producticm  today 
has  fallen  to  less  than  300  million 
pairs  per  year,  a  level  not  reached 
since  the  Oreat  Depression  of  the 
1930's. 

Unemployment  in  the  industry 
today  is  over  16  percent,  and  despite 
rosy  predictions  of  unbroken  economic 
expanslom.  the  plants  that  have  al- 
ready aniuninoed  plans  to  close  this 
year  are  dear  indicators  that  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  not  reach  our  shoe 
woi^ers  unless  dramatic  action  is 
taken. 

This  quota  bill  would  provide  that 
dramatic  action.  It  \b  long  overdue.  We 
have  worked  with  administrations  in 


the  past  to  pursue  in^iort  relief.  Our 
industry  has  ploughed  m<«iey  into  cap- 
ital improvements  and  new  technology 
and  mariLct  expansion  overseas.  Our 
workers  have  seen  their  work  weeks 
shrink— one  Maine  worker  last  month 
told  me  that  she  had  luA.  worked  a  full 
week  for  almoat  6  months. 

And  the  fl<x>d  of  imports  reaching 
our  markets  is  no  longa*  limited  to  the 
lower  priced  footwear  product. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the 
past  2  years,  the  greatest  import  surge 
has  been  in  higher  priced  footwear, 
not  the  low-priced  product  that  is 
cited  to  Justify  an  open  market 

In  the  first  0  months  of  1984.  total 
imports  rose  34  percent  But  izoports 
valued  over  $8  per  pair  rose  by  43  per- 
cent. In  fact,  higher  priced  footwear 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the 
total  growth  of  imports  during  this 
periodL 

If  this  trend  continues,  as  it  almost 
certainly  will  in  the  absence  of  actiim. 
foreign  manufacturers  wOl  not  be  pro- 
viding a  useful  source  of  cheap  shoes, 
or  a  necessary  oosnpetitlve  spur  to 
keep  domestic  shoe  prices  down.  They 
will  be  competing  more  and  more  in 
the  hl^er  priced  market  where  Amer- 
ican production  is  concentrated. 

A  50-percent  <iuota  wcnild  retain  the 
competitive  benefit  of  a  substantial 
import  convxment  to  Che  overall 
market 

The  history  of  the  Industry  dem<m- 
strates  that  even  during  the  modest 
trade  reUef  period  of  1979-81.  foot- 
wear prices  rose  far  less  than  other 
componoits  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  There  is  no  reasim  In  our  tsxpt- 
rioioe  or  in  common  sense  to  expect  a 
EoaJor  surge  in  footwear  i«ioes  if  such 
a  quota  were  imposed. 

This  bill  deserves  attention  and  en- 
actment It  would  send  the  strongest 
possible  signal  to  our  trading  partnos 
that  we  wHl  no  longer  tolerate  an  un- 
balanced and  unfair  intonatlonal 
trade  regime,  where  the  American 
market  is  fair  game  but  every  other 
market  is  closed  against  us. 

It  would  send  the  strongest  possible 
message  to  all  industrial  and  newly  in- 
dustrialized nations  that  fair  conveti- 
tion  must  be  the  route  to  economic 
growth,  not  the  subsidization  of  ex- 
porting industries. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  achieve  a 
reasonable  international  trade  regime 
in  services  or  advanced  technologies 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  fli^t  for  a 
f  ah-  inteinati<mal  trade  regime  in  basic 
industries  as  welL 

Our  trading  partners  must  realize 
that  a  trade  regime  which  depends  on 
a  permanent  American  willingness  to 
absorb  the  bulk  of  world  exports  while 
they  preserve  their  domestic  markets 
is  an  inherently  unstable  one.  It 
cannot  endure. 

Our  trading  partners  cannot  rely  on 
a  permanent  American  commitment  to 
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free  trade  m  won  and  nK»e  of  our 
bulc  indiMtriM  aee  their  work  forces 
deirieted.  their  inveetmenU  lost,  and 
their  faeOltiee  doee  beouiie  other  n»- 
Uau  refuK  to  shmra  the  riiks  m  well 
•s  the  reward!  of  open  trade. 

Thla  bill  would  be  an  ideal  vehicle  to 
brlnt  home  to  our  trading  partners 
that  Amerleane'  commitment  to  free 
trade  is  amtlncent  on  the  existence  of 
fair  trade.  I  une  my  coUeacues  to  give 
it  their  support. 

Mr.  SAflSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleacues  in 
the  footwear  caucus  in  reintrodudnc 
legislation  to  place  llmlU  on  footwear 
imports  into  the  United  States. 

We  simply  must  bring  soaie  relief  to 
our  dcnnestie  footwear  industry.  Thoee 
of  us  who  represent  States  with  a  sig- 
nificant shoe  industry  have  been  con- 
cerned, indeed  appalled,  over  the  con- 
tinuing injivy  being  suffered  by  the 
mmrubber  footwear  industry. 

As  I  travel  around  my  State.  I  con- 
tinually see  the  effects  of  shoe  imports 
on  our  dtiwns.  Seven  shoe  tecilities 
were  cloaed  in  Tenneasee  last  year.  In 
theae  towns,  shoe  workers  are  already 
out  of  work  or  wHl  be  put  out  of  work 
in  the  near  future  due  to  plant  clos- 
ings. I  talk  to  individuals  who  have 
lost  thefr  jobs  in  the  communities 
where  they  have  lived  and  worked  for 
years.  They  face  the  future  with  no 
projects  of  new  Jobs.  There  were  over 
100  eommunities  across  the  Nation 
who  duured  this  devastating  experi- 
ence in  the  last  year. 

So  far  in  IMS.  four  Tennessee  shoe 
faculties  have  annwinred  plans  to 
dose.  For  example,  in  January  a  shoe 
factory  closed  in  McKensie.  costing 
300  wcvkers  their  Jobs.  Discussing  the 
dosing  in  the  local  new^aper.  the 
Jackson  Sun.  McKensie  Mi^or  Joe 
Morris  spoke  graphically  of  the  effects 
of  losing  the  area's  second  largest  em- 
ployer. 

"Summing  it  all  up.  the  employment 
situation  hi  McKensie  looks  very  bleak 
right  now,  and  things  weren't  really 
booming  to  begin  with."  the  mayor 
said.  He  estimated  that  the  dodng 
could  raise  the  town's  unemployment 
rate  to  10  or  12  percent  "Tou  figure 
they  have  a  payroll  of  about  $2.5  or  $3 
million,  then  m«iltlply  that  about 
three  times  for  every  time  It  changes 
hands  in  the  economy  and  you  see 
what  kind  of  impact  it  will  have  on  our 
community". 

If  shoe  imports  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchecked,  more  and  more  local 
officials  will  be  echoing  Mayor  Morris' 
statistles. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  is  the 
fifth  most  lmp«»tant  footwear  produc- 
ing State  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
dustry employs  about  11.000  workers 
in  33  factories  and  gmerated  in  excess 
of  $96  million  in  payroll  dollars  last 
year.  We  simply  must  preserve  these 
businesses  and  these  Jobs  for  our  dti- 
sens. 


The  footwear  industry  is  the  leading 
emplojrer  in  6  counties  in  Tennessee 
and  is  among  the  top  3  emploswrs  in 
another  14  counties.  It  is  a  significant 
industry  in  28  counties.  Twenty-four 
of  these  28  counties  have  populattoos 
under  50.000.  Sixteen  of  them  have 
populations  under  25.000. 

These  figures  are  more  than  mere 
sUtistlcs.  They  represent  real  people 
and  real  Jobs.  The  closing  of  a  shoe 
factory  can  be  devastating  to  a  local 
community.  Many  such  facilities  are 
located  in  rural  areas.  They  are  often 
the  major  employer  in  the  area— areas 
which  have  few  comparable  Jobs  to 
which  workers  may  transfer  their 
skills.  Many  people  are  prevented  by 
famUy  obligations  and  ties  from 
moving  to  a  new  area— eq>ecially  when 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will 
not  face  the  same  situation  sometime 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  Ume 
that  Congress  addresses  this  issue  and 
offers  some  real  hope  of  industrial  sta- 
bility to  our  wmiiers.  American  shoe 
workers  are  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
wM-ld  for  prodiictlvlty  and  skill.  The 
American  shoe  industry  is  among  the 
most  modem  in  the  world,  and  new  ap- 
plications of  computer  and  other  elec- 
trcHiic  equipment  are  constantly 
coming  on  the  market  However,  facto- 
ry management  cannot  look  at  the 
rising  flood  of  Imports  aiul  Justify  the 
investment  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
capital  equipment 

This  leaves  the  shoe  industry  in  a 
catch-22  situation.  They  cannot  com- 
pete with  Imports  without  moderniza- 
tion but  they  cannot  Justify  the  in- 
vestment without  some  assurance  that 
there  will  be  a  domestic  market  in 
which  to  sell  their  products. 

This  bill  gives  the  industry  that  as- 
surance. It  sets  a  limit  on  imported 
footwear  of  450  million  pairs  per  year, 
about  SO  percent  of  the  American 
market  and  retains  these  limits  for  8 
years.  That  will  give  our  domestic 
manufacturers  time  to  install  new 
technology  to  Incresse  productivity 
and  allow  them  to  compete  with  im- 
ports. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  delay 
this  relief  to  the  Industry  any  loni;er. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
once  again  before  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  plead  the  case  of  the  domes- 
tic nonrubber  footwear  industry.  I 
have  made  this  plea  here  before,  but 
unfortunately,  if  this  important  indus- 
try is  to  survive,  it  must  now  be  made 


I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
legldation  being  Introduced  today— 
the  American  Footwear  Industry  Re- 
covery Act  of  IMS.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  footwear  caucus  I  fully 
support  this  legislation  and  an  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  securing  mean- 
ingful trade  relief,  either  through  leg- 
islative or  executive  action,  so  this  im- 


portant industry  can  rebuild  and  com- 
pete in  the  very  chaotic  wortd  market 

A  few  statistics  an  in  order  to  bring 
the  import  problem  into  perq>ectlve 
relative  to  footwear.  In  1M4.  71  per- 
cent of  the  nonrubber  shoes  pur- 
chased in  this  Nation  were  imports,  an 
increase  of  25  percent  over  IMS.  At 
least  M  more  factories  dosed  their 
doon  last  year,  taking  11.000  Jobs 
away  from  wmiiers.  Unemployment 
stood  at  a  sobering  17  pooent  with 
domestic  productkm  down  10  peroont 
from  IMS  and  at  its  lowest  level  since 
the  Oreat  Depression. 

My  colleagues  from  mmfootwear 
producing  States  may  wonder  why  the 
industry  is  in  such  a  fix.  Several  fac- 
tors smlng  to  mind  immediately.  First 
the  United  States  is  the  only  nu^or 
Naticm  in  the  world  which  has  an 
"open  door"  policy  with  regard  to 
footwear.  All  other  countries  protect 
or  foster  their  industries  with  trade  re- 
strictions m  subsidies.  Second.  UJB. 
manufacturen  cannot  compete  with 
the  chei4»  labor  costs  of  much  of  their 
direct  competltkm.  This  imbalance  is 
exacerbated  by  the  continued  strength 
of  the  dollar.  Finally,  this  administra- 
tion has  shown  little  regard  or  concern 
for  the  trade  problems  of  non  "infor- 
mation age"  industries.  I  only  hope 
that  President  Reagan  doesn't  want  to 
export  our  Nation's  shoewoi^en  along 
with  our  farmers,  but  the  practical 
effect  of  his  polldes  are  doing  Just 
that 

Our  biU  is  simple,  straightforward, 
and  reasonable:.  It  reduces  the  domes- 
tic share  of  the  U.S.  market  open  to 
Imports  to  SO  percent  for  a  period  of  8 
years.  This  will  give  the  domestic  in- 
dustry a  chance  to  improve  technology 
and  rebuild  capital  bases,  and  do  so 
with  half  of  its  market  still  open  to 
imports. 

As  a  matter  of  background,  let  me 
point  out  that  this  is  the  same  indus- 
try with  almost  the  same  statistics 
that  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion [ITC]  last  year  found  to  have  suf- 
fered no  Injury  as  a  result  of  import 
penetration.  In  all  my  years  of  public 
service,  no  single  administrative  ded- 
slon  has  shocked  me  more  than  this 
one. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
shocked  and  outraged  with  this  poorly 
conceived  decision.  In  response,  lan- 
guage was  induded  in  the  trade  bill 
Congress  approved  last  year  to  In- 
struct the  ITC  to  indude  a  wider 
range  of  factors  in  its  consideration  of 
import  injury  cases.  Furthermore,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee— of  which 
I  am  a  member— approved  a  resolution 
asking  the  ITC  to  reopen  the  investi- 
gation using  the  newly  approved  crite- 
ria to  determine  the  extent  of  damage 
to  the  dmnestic  industry.  This  investi- 
gation is  proceeding  now  and  I  hope 
the  ITC  will  recognize  the  dire  condi- 
ti<m  of  the  industry  and  will  recom- 


mend to  the  President  some  form  of 
trade  reUef .  ' 

Americans  are  becoming  more  and 
more  frustrated  with  the  posture  in 
which  our  free  trade  poaltlop  has 
placed  us.  We  caqnot  have  truly  free 
trade  only  amongst,  ourselves,  there 
has  to  be  some  party  to  trade  freely 
with  us.  However.  Irery  litUe  free  trade 
is  actually  occurriag  and  I  think  it  tan- 
pprtant  that  our  trading  partoera  un- 
derstand that  we  kre  growing  tired  of 
this  situation.        i 

Mr.  President  li  want  to  extend  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  Senator 
CoHBT.  the  chainnan  of  the  Senate 
footwear  caucus,  for  his  tirelCH  lead- 
ership and  woik  op  behalf  of  the  foot- 
wear industry.  In; addition,  the  other 
memben  of  the  footwear  caucus,  both 
in  the  Soiate  and  jthe  House,  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  work  in  this 
area. 

Finally,  let  me  say  I  hope  this  will  be 
the  last  qteech  I  must  make  oo  the 
Senate  floor  advocating  legislation  of 
this  kind.  If  that  k  the  case,  it  will  be 
a  direct  result  of  positive,  concrete 
action  the  President  has  taken  to  give 
U.S.  workers  a  fair  chance  to  compete. 
That  is  all  these  accent  hard-working 
Americans  have  tver  asked  of  their 
leaders.  It  is  time  for  us  to  answer 
with  some  hope. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  IPresldent  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Anierican  Footwear  In- 
dustry Recovery  Ajct  of  IMS. 

For  more  than  115  years,  the  foot- 
wear Industry  has  been  witness  to  an 
onslaught  of  fcweign  import  that  today 
accounts  for  nearly  75  percent  of  the 
UJB.  market  Thl4  increasing  levd  of 
foreign  made  footwear  product  has 
had  a  servere  impact  on  domestic  in- 
diistry.  Between  IMS  and  IMS  there 
has  been  a  loss  of!  402  plants.  In  1M4, 
89  factories  closed^ 

The  Job  loss  to  Americans  is  stagger- 
ing with  a  loss  of  #ver  112.000  Jobs  dis- 
appearing in  direct  manufacturing 
alone.  The  tanpact  of  imports  on  this 
vital  industry  is  <k«matlc  and  precipi- 
tous. ' 

The  footwear  industry  deserves  our 
support.  They  hacve  not  sat  on  their 
hands  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing problem.  Factories  have  modern- 
ised and  productivity  muscle  bolstered. 
The  industry  and  its  suppUera  pro- 
vides employment  for  more  than 
200.000  taxpaying  Americans.  Theae 
workers  ought  not  be  thrown  out  due 
to  imports. 

In  North  Carolfeia,  the  14th  largest 
footwear  produdiy  State.  4.200  people 
find  work  in  nonrubber  footwear  man- 
ufacttuing  with  va  additional  1,750 
folks  working  in  |  rubber  and  plastic 
footwear  manufacturing.  These 
threatened  Jobs  generate  supporting 
work  in  peripheral  indiistries.  And, 
when  footwear  fiictories  dose,  banks, 
utilities,  community  services,  insur- 
ance, and  other  adencies  suffer  as  well. 


Prudent  action  by  Congress  will  avoid 
this  trouble. 

Mr.  Resident  the  footwear  industry 
is  in  deep  trouble.  It  doesnt  ask  for  a 
handout  It  asks  for  some  well  de- 
served relief.  Relief  will  surely  give 
some  assurance  that  the  industiy  will 
be  able  to  survive  and  compete. 

I  J<^  with  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
urge  Senate  policymakers  to  support 
this  legMatlon.  The  American  Foot- 
wear InAistry  Recovery  Act  is  a  mod- 
erate, crucially  important  measure  for 
the  future  of  U.S.  footwear.  It  would 
allow  a  SO  percent  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
producers.  It  is  a  realistic  response 
that  af  f ovds  the  industry  a  chance  to 
imivove  Its  efficiency  and  lower  Its 
costs.  Invest  In  more  modernized  facili- 
ties, qxmsor  new  research  and  devel- 
opment enhance  Its  market  and 
adopt  new  technologies.  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ROCKEFELLER 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (BSr. 
Kasxbv).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognised for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  Senator  frcxn  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


&  847— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1985 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Blr.  President 
today  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sena- 
tor Bt>s  and  12  other  Senators.  I  am 
introducing  leglslatton  to  reauthorize 
the  programs  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
glooal  Commission,  better  known  as 
ARC. 

On  March  9, 196S.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  signed  the  original  legidation 
ereatinrthe  Apptfachian  program.  He 
called  It  "the  truest  example  of  cre- 
ative fedoalism  of  our  times."  We  are 
observing  30  years  in  which  the  spirit 
the  energy,  and  the  imagination  of  our 
vital  region  have  ccnnbined  to  chart  a 
new  course  for  our  courageous  people. 
We  in  Appalachla  are  proud  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  diulng  the  past 
two  decades.  It  was  been  our  privilege 
and  responsibility  to  foster  an  innova- 
tive approach  to  community.  State 
and  regional  develoinnent— an  ap- 
proach in  wUch  program  initiatives 
start  at  the  grassroots  levels,  involve 
local  and  State  government  and  then 
are  reviewed  by  the  States  within  the 
reglim  and  the  Federal  Government 
Because  of  this  unique  partnership, 
life  is  better  and  opportimities  are 
greater  for  the  20  million  men.  women, 
and  ddbben  who  live  in  the  397  coun- 
ties of  the  13  States  of  Appalachla. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  region 
has  suffered  solous  economic  reverses 
during  the  recent  recession.  But  the 


progress  that  our  region  made  be- 
tween the  1960  and  1980  censuses  has 
been  dramatic 

We  cut  the  percentage  of  Appalach- 
ian living  in  poverty  in  half,  and  the 
flgure  was  moving  downward  toward 
the  nati<mal  average. 

We  had  created  2  millicm  new  pri- 
vate-sector Jobs. 

We  slowed,  then  reversed,  in  the 
1970's.  decades  of  outmigration  in 
search  of  opportunities. 

Per  ci4>ita  income  rose  from  78  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  to  85  per- 
cent 

More  than  57  percent  of  Appalach- 
ians had  completed  at  least  4  years  of 
high  school,  compared  with  83  percent 
in  1960. 

Infant  mortality  has  halved,  and  by 
the  end  of  1985.  basic  health  care  wUl 
have  been  extended  throughout  the 
region. 

The  number  of  Appalachians  getting 
vocational  education  piore  than  dou- 
bled. 

Substandard  housing  was  reduced, 
critical  highways  and  roads  were  cchi- 
structed.  and  much  of  the  regi<Hi  was 
securing  modem  public  facilities  and 
services.  This  base  which  has  bera 
built  indiiding  the  2.500  miles  of  the 
Appalachian  Develoimient  ffighway 
System— completed  or  under  construc- 
tion—and almost  900  miles  of  access 
roads,  is  in  place,  vastiy  increasing  the 
region's  capAbiltlar  for  further  econom- 
ic growth. 

However,  our  course  has  not  been 
easy.  We  recognize  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  the  economic  base 
of  our  region.  We  have  narrowed  the 
gap  between  our  region  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  But  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  until  that  gap  is  bridged. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  ARC  is  (me 
of  the  most  effective  programs  created 
by  the  Congress  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. I  served  as  Governor  of  West  ^fit- 
ginia  for  two  terms,  for  8  years,  and  I 
can  say  without  teservation  that  there 
was  no  other  program  which  was  more 
specifically  useful  to  our  State  than 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Program.  It  is  crucial  to  the  economic 
devdopment  of  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  all  of  Appalachla.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over  by  extending  economic  op- 
portimlty  and  promoting  real  econom- 
ic growth. 

The  Reagan  administration  appred- 
ates  neither  the  accompHshmqits  of 
the  ARC  program  nor  how  much  work 
remains  to  be  done.  Each  year  for  the 
last  4.  the  administration  has  tried  to 
eliminate  the  program.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  Uoddng  an  authorization 
for  the  program,  but  Congress  has 
continued  to  fund  the  ptognxa  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  Deqiite  the  repeat- 
ed Judgment  by  Congress  that  ARC  is 
a  vital  iHOgram,  the  administration  is 
again,  seeking  to  abolish  the  program. 
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.  Additionally,  they  are  trying  to  elimi- 
nate the  ARC  fundtnc  for  fiwal  year 
1985.  approved  by  Concreei  laat  year 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

The  admlnlatratlon'i  position  on  the 
Appalachian  Regloikl  Commlarion  Is 
wronr  for  fiseal  year  1965  and  for  the 
future.  TtM  efforts  to  rescind  the  ARC 
funding  of  tl5U  million  for  the  cur- 
rmt  fiseal  year  teeaks  faith  with  our 
people.  Citiaens  in  many  communities 
have  worked  with  State  government  in 
developing  projects;  they  have  been 
assured  that  these  projects  will  go  for- 
ward. I  will  ccmtinue  my  fight  to 
assure  that  fiscal  year  1985  funds  are 
allocated  to  the  proJecU  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  Appalachian 
States  and  submitted  to  the  Appalach- 
ian .  Regional  Commission  for  final 
action. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  to  reauthorlae  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  Enactment  of  an  authori- 
sation bill  would  provide  assurance  to 
the  Appalachian  counties  about  the 
stability  and  future  of  the  ARC  pro- 
gram and  strengthen  the  Commis- 
skm's  position  to  secure  adequate 
levels  of  funding.  While  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  secure  enactment  of  authoris- 
ing legislation,  given  the  administra- 
tion's oppoaitlan.  It  Is  a  fight  that 
should  be  f ou^t.  The  pattern  of  fund- 
ing a  program  year  by  year  without 
the  foundation  provided  by  a  long- 
term  authoriBOkm  leaves  the  pro- 
gram's future  in  constant  doubt, 
irtilch  is  damaging  to  the  counties  that 
depoMl  and  plan  on  It. 

Our  bill  would  extend  the  Commls- 
stcm's  highway  program  through  fiscal 
year  1999  and  the  nonhlghway  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1988.  It 
would  aathivtae  $234  million  for  high- 
way oonstruetloa  in  fiscal  year  1986 
and  a  total  of  $3,056,060,000  through 
fiscal  year  1993.  This  would  enable  the 
States  to  complete  approximately  470 
miles  of  addttlotial  highway  ooostnic- 
tion  In  the  region.  The  nonhlghway 
program  would  be  extended  through 
fiseal  year  1988  at  an  annual  authorl- 
aatkm  of  $75  million.  Our  bOl  is  sim^ 
lar  to  the  measure  reptuted  favorably 
by  the  Ooounittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  last  year  with  three 
exceptiras.  It  would  raise  the  Federal 
cost  share  for  prefinanoed  highway 
projects  from  70  percent  to  80  percent, 
the  same  ratio  as  fur  the  other  Appa- 
lachian ptqjects.  Also,  it  would  permit 
the  ARC  to  supplement  other  Federal 
grant  programs  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress before  September  30. 1988.  and  it 
would  provide  for  a  modest  increase  in 
flexibility  for  demonstrations  of 
energy  development  The  Appalachian 
Governors  have  made  recommenda- 
tions tot  ARC  funding  during  fiscal 
year  1986;  our  proposal  Is  consistent 
with  that  request.  This  legislation  is 
conslstait.  as  wdl.  with  recommenda- 


tions submitted  to  the  Ctmgress  in 
1981  by  the  Appalachian  Oovemors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  program  has  been 
a  great  luccess  story.  But  the  progress 
of  30  years  needs  to  be  sustained,  and 
the  setbacks  of  the  recent  recession 
overcome.  My  co^twnsors  and  I  are 
grateful  to  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated their  understanding  that  the 
ARC  program  Is  vital  and  Is  working. 
We  hope  that  other  Members  will  Join 
us  in  securing  the  future  of  the  ARC 
by  supporting  the  legislatimi  we  intro- 
duce today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkoio  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  Senator  who  requests  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  today  be  listed  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Ull. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

as47 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Hemte  of 
KemaentaHvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  im  Conor*—  aaeembUd,  That  thli 
Act  may  be  dted  m  tbe  "Appalf  hian  Re- 
glaoal  Develoi»Mnt  Act  AmendmenU  of 
1966". 

8bc  3.  aeetlon  lOKb)  of  tbe  Apfwlschlan 
Rcfloiial  Devtiomwnt  Act  of  1M5  (40  App. 
UJIC.  106)  (beraafter  in  this  Act  refctred  to 
as  "the  Act")  Is  smundwl  by  Inaertinc  before 
the  pniod  at  tbe  end  thoeof  a  aemloolon 
and  the  foUowlnc:  "and  not  to  Mcecd 
$3,300,000  for  fiseal  year  1300;  not  to  ezcead 
33.300.000  for  ftaeal  year  1907:  and  not  to 
exceed  33.300.000  for  tiaeal  jrear  1900". 

Sac.  3.  Section  100(7)  of  the  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  atrikins  out  "1903"  and  InaerUnc  In 
lieu  thereof  "lOOT*. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Seetioo  401(f)  of  tbe  Act  la 
mrKmn^mA  by  inaeTtlnc  bcf ote  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  aemtcolon  and  the  foOow- 
taw:  "3334.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1900: 
$360,000,000  for  flacal  year  1907: 
$370,000,000  for  flacal  year  1908: 
$330,000,000  for  flaosl  year  1030: 
$313,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1900: 
$337,000,000  for  flacal  year  1901:  and 
$304,000,000  for  fiscal  year  lOOT*. 

(b)  Section  301(ta)(l)  of  tbe  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  atrlklns  out  "70  per  centum"  and  In- 
aertinc in  lieu  thereof  "30  per  eentum". 

Sac  6.  The  fizat  aentenoe  of  aeetlon  314(c) 
of  the  Act  la  amended  by  atrikinc  out  "De- 
cember 31, 1900"  and  tawarttnc  In  lieu  there- 
of "September  30. 1900". 

«.  Seetion  303(bXl)  of  the  Act  la 


8.  Seetioo  406  of  the  Act  la  amended 
by  atrlklns  out  "1903"  and  tnaettlnc  In  lieu 
thereof  "1900". 

Mr.  RCX:KEFCULER.  lir.  President. 
I  jrleld  the  floor. 
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(1)  by  Inaertinc  "and  economic"  after 
"energy"  wherever  it  appeara.  and 

(3)  by  atrikinc  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Inaert- 
inc In  lieu  thereof  "$6  JOO.00O". 

Sac.  7.  Tbe  aeeond  aentence  of  aeetlon  401 
of  the  Act  la  amended  by  Inaertinc  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  aemloolao 
and  the  followtnc:  "$76,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1900;  $76,000,000  for  fiseal  year  1907; 
and  $76,000,000  for  flacal  year  lOOT'. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator RooBrxLLga.  in  cosponsorlng  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1985. 

I  believe  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  continuatton  of  this  excellent  pro- 
gram— a  program  of  proven  worth  and 
accomplishment  for  the  Appalachian 
States. 

The  Appalachian  States  are  those  IS 
States  with  the  most  fragfle  econcmilc 
bases,  hardest  hit  by  eocmomlc  reces- 
sion, and  the  slowest  to  recover  as  the 
economy  turns  around. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State  of 
West  Virginia,  unemployment  was  15.9 
percent  earlier  this  year,  down  from  a 
high  of  21  percent  a  few  months  back. 

The  ARC  Program  is  urgently 
needed  in  these  IS  States,  not  o^  for 
the  construction  of  highways,  but  for 
nonhlghway  programs  involving  eoo- 
ncmtlc  as  wen  as  community  develop- 
ment, development  of  the  infrastn»- 
ture  system,  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  Ufe  Nonhlghway  funds 
from  this  program  have  been  general- 
ly used  in  West  Virginia  for  water  and 
sewer  system  development,  industrial 
parks,  vocational  educsiion.  and 
health  care  projects.  There  is  no  alter- 
native source  of  Federal  funding  that 
addresses  the  needs  of  Appalachla  as 
well  as  the  ARC.  I  would  note,  as  well. 
Mr.  President,  that  even  with  ARC 
funding  the  people  of  Appalachla  still 
get,  on  a  per  capita  basia,  only  80  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  In  Federal 
funding  asslBtanoe. 

This  multiyear  reauthooiaaticm 
which  I  Joined  In  cosponsorlng.  to  con- 
tinue the  ARC  Program  at  an  effective 
level,  can  allow  for  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  a  program  to  meet 
vital  objectives  in  an  orderly  and  effec- 
tive f  ashi(m.  and  to  assist  the  dtisens 
of  these  States  to  enjoy  levels  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  a  quality  of  life 
approaching  that  enjoyed  by  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

I  might  add.  as  well,  that  due  to  the 
leveraging  nature  of  the  program, 
with  its  matching  fund  requirements, 
and  the  fact  that  program  decisions 
are  essentially  made  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  it  would  appear  that  ARC 
should  fit  well  within  the  present  ad- 
minlstratUm's  goals  of  "New  Federal- 


Stnce  1983.  when  the  ARC  Program 
expired,  it  has  been  kept  alive— at 
least  at  a  5<^paoent  reduced  level- 
through  the  appropriations  process, 
by  those  of  us  who  were  able  to  recog- 
nise the  tremendous  benefits  derived 
by  so  many  of  our  citiaens  from  the 
program  and  its  leveraging  abilities. 


Of  the  $5  bOllim  total  spent  by  the 
ARC  since  1985.  West  Virginia  has  re- 
ceived $839  milllon-$64i  mUlian  of 
which  was  ^entjfor  highway  develop- 
ment, and  the  rmainder  for  nonhlgh- 
way  programs.  This  $839  mfUloo  has 
helped  to  bring  |nto  the  State  invest- 
ments from  othor  Federal.  Stale  and 
local  programs.  $nd  inlvate  sector  in- 
vestments amoiipting  to  mme  than  $1 
billion. 

The  Presidait'k  proposal  to  rescind 
fiscal  year  19851  ARC  money  would 
cost  West  Virgta^  $16  million.  $12  mU- 
lion  of  which  are  most  urgently 
needed  to  conttnlie  w(»k  oo  the  cocri- 
d(H-  O  hloAwalr  system— a  system 
which  could  ompt  in  opening  up  the 
southern  iwrticm  of  the  State  for  eco- 
nomic growth  anil  development. 

The  adminlstOation's  recommenda- 
tion for  ARC,  aslreflected  In  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  proposal  Is  aero. 
Under  the  provAons  of  tte  bUl  irtilch 
I  Join  in  cosponsbring.  West  Virginia's 
highway  share  #ould  be  $ST  mllUon 
for  fiscal  year  1^,  an  amount  irtileh 
could  provide  Ibr  continued  crudal 
work  on  the  oorrMor  O  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
need  to  balaaoei  the  Federal  budget 
and  reduce  the  deficit  However.  I  do 
not  believe  we  ekn  afford  to  abandon 
those  Irreplaoeable  programs  of 
proven  eff ectlv^iess,  which  are  rda- 
tively  small,  and  leverage  funds  from 
other  sources,  while  impacting  so 
greatly  on  so  large  a  segment  of  our 
population.  I.  tUerefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  Support  for  the  early 
enactment  of  thife  legislation  to  extend 
the  Appalachla*  Regional  Commis- 
sion's Program. 


ROUTINE  MGjRNINO  BU8INBB8 

The  PREBEDIlTG  OFFICBK.  Under 
the  previous  ord^,  thoe  wlU  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  budnoas  not  to  extend 
beycmd  the  hour  of  12:S0  pjn.,  with 
statements  limltfcd  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


SENATOR  WARREN  RUDMAN 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President  each 
Member  of  Coaiftn  brings  the  gift  of 
his  or  her  dlversO  heritage  and  experi- 
ence to  the  hallO  of  debate  and  ddlb- 
eration.  Senator  iWAaasa  RoniAa  has 
added  a  very  spe^  quaUty  to  this  In- 
stitution. Perharis  It  is  due  to  his  e^)e- 
rtence  as  a  young  Army  officer  on 
Pork  Chop  HOI  Or  those  when  he  was 
New  Hampshire's  hard-driving  attor- 
ney general,  but  [when  In  the  presence 
of  Senator  RuOmah.  you  have  the 
sense  that  aimeU  combat  Is  about  to 
begin. 

He  is  not  impressed  with  power  or 
position  if  it  travels  unaccompanied  by 
honor  and  honfsty.  I  have  watched 
him  cut  down  organised  crime's  law- 
yers with  a  blistoring  crossfire  of  intel- 


Ugenoe  and  anger.  Dissembling  corpo- 
rate presidents  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficers, who  suffer  from  cases  of  acoom- 
modaling  amnesia,  have  encountered 
the  same  wrath  from  New  Hamp- 
shire's Junior  Senator.  He  wcnvhips  no 
golden  ealves. 

His  qualities  of  toughness,  tenacity 
and  floroe  Indqiendence  were  oa  fuU 
disiday  during  a  recent  hearing  held 
by  tbe  Oovemmental  Affairs  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigationw 
invotvtng  money  laundering  by  orga- 
nised crime. 

"It  was  New  Hampshire's  Senator 
WaasBi  Runuv  at  his  Inquiring,  per- 
sistent Indslve,  confrontatimial  best" 
dtmemd  an  editorial  in  the  ICanches- 
ter  Union-Leader  following  the  hear- 
IngiL  It  was  Senator  Ruomait.  the  edl- 
t(nial  oon^med.  who  "adroitly  unrav- 
eled" the  testlmmiy  of  a  key  witness 
and  "boiled  It  down  to  Its  essentials." 

Mr.  President  whether  In  a  f oxlude 
or  a  Senate  hearing,  there  is  (me 
person  that  I  would  want  with  me. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
edltmlal  described  above.  "Give  'Em 
HeU.  Senator."  be  Inserted  in  the 
Raooas  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RvxMB.  as  follows: 

Qm  "Bm  Hill.  Sbiatok 
(By  Am  Ftamesan) 

It  waa  New  Hampahire's  Senator  Warren 
Rudman  st  liia  inquitlns,  persistent.  Ind- 
aive.  couftentsffcinsl  beat. 

The  scenario:  Tueaday's  aeaaton  of  tbe 
VS.  Brnate'a  Permanait  Suboomnilttee  on 
liiiialliatlnni  whicb  currently  is  probinc 
money  laimderioc  by  wsaniied  crime. 

The  InterTDCstor  Committee  Vice  Chair- 
man Rudman.  

The  witnear  WOliam  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  Bank  of  Beaton,  wtiicb  last  month 
pleaded  cuOty  to  faOinc  to  report  $1.3  ba- 
llon in  intemational  currency  tnoaacttona 
and  waa  fined  a  record  $50O.00O-a  devetop- 
raent  that  may  have  pounded  tbe  Unal  naU 
into  the  coffin  of  interatate  bankinc  leglala- 
tloo  tai  the  New  Hsmpahire  House. 

Brawn  bad  Just  teatifled  that  he  bad  "no 
eiplanstlen"  of  why  bank  oftidals  did  not 
reallae  a  1900  chance  In  federal  reculationa 
required  banks  to  report  aU  esah  tranaac- 
ttoiM  — -— "W^y  $10,000.  not  Juat  thoae  In- 
voMnc  indivldusls.  a  dereliction  of  reaponsi- 
bOlty  thst  sOowed  two  onmpanlfs  owned  by 
the  UaOg  of  Ocnnaro  iUiclulo.  reputed 
head  of  tbe  SMSt  powerful  onaalaed  crime 
netwoffc  ta  New  Bnciand,  to  bave  multt-mO- 
llcn  doDsr  dealinss  wttb  the  bank  that  went 
unreported. 

Visibly  perturlied  by  Brown's  casual  at- 
teavt  to  eanilpstre  bank  offidalB  by  attrib- 
utinc  the  vlolstian  of  the  law  dealsned  to 
Isunderinc  to  poor  Judcment 
rather  than  a  deaire  to 
help  oncaalaed  crime.  Rudman  abot  back 
that  be  oouldnt  believe  tbe  bonk  dMnt 
know  wbat  waa  coinc  on  wben: 

.  .  People  who  were  known  to  every- 
one—indndlnc  the  aboesbtDe  boy  at  tbe 
Boaton  Ooiden— to  be  notoriouB  members  of 
orsanlaed  crime  oould  brine  UtetaUy  bags  of 
money  Into  the  bonk  and  set  them  ez- 
disnsed  for  cashier's  cbetAs,  which  were 
then  depoelted  in  another  Boston  instttu- 
tloo  In  their  own  account" 


Ooocemlnc  which  Brown  oould  only 
reeort  to  the  old  errer-in-the-ahlppinc-de- 
partment  dodse:  "Senator,  I  ouist  have 
asked  that  question  over  and  over  and  the 
only  ezplanatloo  I  can  cive  ...  is  that  the 
brandi  manacrr  thoucht  they  were  entitled 
to  remam  on  the  list .  .  ." 

In  other  words.  Brown's  contention  Is 
that  unlike  Rodman's  aDecorical 
smart  "ahoeablne  boy,"  the  chain  of 
Bund  twcinnlnc  with  lower  edieloo  bank 
emplwyea  is  composed  of  people  ao  street- 
dumb  that  not  one  of  them  thought  to  quea- 
tlon  and  pursue  throuch  rtiarmela  the  pro- 
priety of  theee  deaUncs  with  identified  and 
identiflahle  Mafia  operatlvcal  If  all  involved 
were  that  naive,  one  wonders  bow  they 
oould  poestlily  liave  lieen  allowed  to  serve  In 
audi  poattiooa  of  traat  and  why  bonk  offl- 
ciala  have  atated  that  they  intend  to  take  no 
dlaniminary  acticp  acalnat  anyone. 

If  Brown's  teetimony  Is  to  lie  accepted  un- 
critically, the  problem,  then,  was  not  one  of 
poor  Judgment  or  raiiltsaiMas  but  of  com- 
plete Inecmpeteney— or  worse. 

As  the  testimony  became  even  moic  M- 
zane  it  was  Rodman  acain  who  adroitly  un- 
raveled it  and  boned  It  down  to  lU  eaaen- 
tiala.  Dan  Dorman.  vice  preaident  in  charge 
of  depoatt  operatkMH.  teattfied  that  he 
dlthit  recall  any  bulletin  from  Cooaptroller 
of  the  Currency,  T.  TMd  Oonover.  alcnlfy- 
Inc  any  chance  In  tranaartlon  reportlnc  pro- 
oedurea.  AcconUnc  to  Dorman.  the  bulletin, 
which  elcbt  bank  offldali  Initialed,  "aat  In 
the  bottom  of  an  InbaAet  and  waa  not  re- 
flected on  for  10  montha." 

For  his  part  Conover  aald  the  liank  exam- 
iner irtu)  looked  at  the  Bank  of  Boaton  in 
1903  was  imfamlllar  with  reculationa  re- 
caidtnc  the  reportinc  of  Intematlooal  cur- 
rency tranaaetions  of  $10,000  or  more.  He 
Iriamed  it  on  a  lack  of  traintnc. 

But  to  his  credit  Rudman  wouldn't  buy 
It 

"I  suppoae  if  a  New  Hampahtre  State 
Fohoe  officer  paased  a  body  in  the  cutter 
with  two  buUet  hcdea  In  tbe  forehead,  did 
notbtaic  about  it  and  told  the  State  Police 
cokmel  that  he  didnt  know  there  waa  a  law 
agalnat  homicide.  I  suppose  that  waa  a  lack 
of  tratadnc  too.  .  .  .  You've  cot  examiners 
goinC  Into  the  Bank  of  Boston  not  even 
knowing  that  a  HlUoo  doOars  in  cutrcncy 
tranaactlaoa  are  required  to  lie  reported. 
Tou  say  that's  a  lack  of  traintnc.  I  aay 
that'a  crooB  nesUcence!" 

TIM  pnMem.  we  fear.  Is— as  President 
Reacan  is  wont  to  aay— you  atat  seen  noth- 
inc  yet  The  committee  is  now  f oeuoinc  on 
whether  or  not  there  was  money  laundnlnc 
in  the  Bank  of  Boston  eaae. 

Ah  yea,  now  wlU  thoae  critics  who  aocuaed 
The  Union  Leader  of  Idowinc  the  Bank  of 
Boaton  affair  out  of  proportion  durlnc  the 
debate  on  the  Interatate  bankinc  bUl  kindly 
step  forward  and  repeat  the  charge? 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
PRESIDENTIAI{  DEBATES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  lir.  President  per- 
haps no  other  factor  is  as  significant 
in  providing  the  American  public  with 
information  on  which  to  base  their 
choice  for  President  as  live,  unre- 
hearsed debates  between  the  nomi- 
nees. Jim  Johnson,  a  thoua^tf  ul  and 
serious  student  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system  as  well  ss  an  accomplished 
IMlltical  strategist— most  recently 
chairman  of  the  Mondale  campaign— 
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argues  persuasively  in  the  Wasttington 
PMt  of  Tueaday.  April  2.  IMS.  that  de- 
bates should  be  made  a  pennanent 
part  of  each  Presidential  election.  Be- 
cause he  brings  a  unique  experience 
and  insight  to  this  question.  I  think 
his  comments  deserve  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress,  party  leaders, 
future  candidates,  the  media,  and  all 
other  individuals  and  groups  interest- 
ed in  future  Presidential  tHeetkm*. 

I  asic  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Johnstm's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Raooaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobo.  as  follows: 

irnm  the  Wuhlncton  Poet.  Apr.  3. 19851 

Make  Doaib  a  Pbhambit  Pixtuu 

(By  James  A.  Johnaon) 

With  tbe  Moond  Reagan  InaucunU  more 
than  two  months  old  and  the  next  Iowa 
preiidenUal  caucus  and  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary neariy  three  yean  away,  we  are  as 
dose  as  we  ever  get  to  a  "down"  period  In 
presidential  politics.  And  right  now  Is  the 
time  to  insUtutionaUK  presidential  debates 
for  the  IMS  general  election  and  all  future 
presidential  elections. 

The  expericnee  with  presidential  cam- 
paigns and  debates  since  1960  tells  us  two 
important  things. 

First,  the  American  people  value  very 
highly  the  chance  to  catch  a  gllmpsr  of  the 
candidates  for  president  without  the  pro- 
ducers, directora  and  puppeteers  who  always 
surround  them.  The  degree  of  public  inter- 
est Is  demonstratfrt  by  the  massive  audience 
for  the  recent  debates. 

Second,  efforts  of  presidential  campaigns 
to  control  their  tdevlsion  message  have  in- 
tensified. The  techniques  of  tbe  Nixon  cam- 
paigns in  IMS  and  19T2.  which  were  the 
subject  of  expoaSs  at  the  time,  are  today 
more  and  more  oommonplaoe.  Each  day  a 
single  prepackaged,  carefully  controlled 
image  Is  prepared  for  the  voters. 

Debates  are  welcomed  by  the  voters  be- 
caoae  they  are  the  most  effective  antidote 
to  this  trend  toward  more  and  more  candi- 
date-packaging. The  M  minutes  of  band-to- 
hand  combat  in  a  debate  expose  new  dimen- 
sions of  the  candidates  and  provide  a  signifi- 
cant test  of  each  candidate's  knowledge. 
Judgment,  humor  and  ability  to  make  an  ef- 
fective argument. 

The  value  of  tbe  debates  does  not  lie  in 
how  many  votes  are  changed.  The  debates 
provide  the  best  opportimity  for  voters  to 
contmit  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
tbe  two  candJdates  in  a  manner  they  may 
>  escape  merely  by  trying  to  follow  the  day- 
to-day  political  coverage  on   tbe  evening 


Further,  the  debates  generally  give  the 
candidate  who  is  trailing  a  chance  to  reopen 
^<m,fii*m,mtum,  Qf  faig  caudldacy.  Events  that 
proloag  consideration  of  the  alternatives 
are  healthy  for  a  democracy. 

Last  August  and  September,  as  chairman 
of  Walter  Ifondale's  rsmpaign.  I  negotiated 
for  several  weeks  with  repreaentatives  of 
President  Reagan  over  the  number,  timing 
and  f onnat  of  tbe  1M4  presidential  debates. 
Fortanately.  thoae  negotiations  led  to  two 
presidential  and  one  vice  presidential 
debate.  In  1964.  19M  and  1973  stanilar  nego- 
tlatiaas  either  never  occurred  or  led  to  no 
agreement  and  no  debates. 

In  my  opinion  leaving  the  decisions  about 
Wben.  whether,  and  how  to  debate  to  the 


two  nominees  in  the  post-convention  period 
docs  not  adequately  protect  the  interests  of 
the  votcn.  In  19M.  1976.  1960  and  1964. 
there  were  4. 3. 1  and  3  debates  respectively. 
In  1964. 1968  and  1973  there  were  none. 

When  there  were  debatea.  the  length, 
timing,  format  and  venue  were  the  subjects 
of  endless  Mefcerlng  and  in  tbe  end  were  de- 
tennlned  by  tbe  candidate  who  had  the 
least  ptditleal  need  to  participate  in  the 
debate.  Surely  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  or- 
ganise such  Important  events. 

Now  is  tbe  time  to  instttutkmaliae  presi- 
dential debatea.  President  Reagan  cannot 
seek  reelectlao.  A  large  number  of  potential 
candldat**  tai  both  parties  is  likely.  Tbe  only 
certainty  to  the  nominating  process  is  that 
it  will  grow  longer  and  kxiger.  And  perhaps 
most  tanportant.  the  candidates  are  more 
susceptible  to  broad-baaed  polltleal  pressure 
early  In  the  proceai  than  later.  Cleirty,  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  make  presi- 
dential debates  a  permanent  part  of  the  po- 
litical landscape. 

I  propose  that  we  create  a  broad  biparti- 
san effort  to  get  all  candidates  for  president 
in  19M  to  declare  at  tbe  moment  tbey  an- 
nounce their  candidacies  that  tbey  are  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  general  dection  de- 
bates if  tbey  get  the  nomination.  In  addi- 
tion, each  candidate  would  agree  to  partici- 
pate again  in  1993  if  elected  president  in 
1968. 

A'here  should  be  a  program  of  three  presi- 
dential debates  and  one  vice  presidential 
debate.  Tbe  presidentials  should  be  held  on. 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  September  and  the 
second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  October.  The 
vice  presidential  debate  would  be  held 
during  the  same  period.  The  length  of  each 
debate  would  be  M  minutes. 

We  have  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  to  Join  together, 
for  labor  and  business  to  work  together,  for 
good-government  groups  of  all  kinds  to 
coBse  forward,  and  even  for  Congress 
thraugb  Joint  resolution  to  help  guarantee 
presidential  debatea.  We  can  build  a  force 
that  is  formidable  indeed.  We  can  make  an 
offer  no  candidate  for  presfclent  can  refuse. 
No  laws  need  to  be  passed,  no  minor  fights 
need  divert  us.  This  Is  plabily  and  simply  a 
pt^tlcal  opportunity  tm  those  of  us  who  be- 
ueve  presidential  debating  is  impotent 
Let's  get  to  work. 


THE  «MAT.T.  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CX>IIEN.  Mr.  President,  the  abU- 
ity  of  the  X3B.  economy  to  generate 
new  Jobs  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 
While  the  nations  of  western  I^urope 
lost  some  2  million  Jobs  in  the  last 
decade,  over  20  million  new  Jobs  were 
created  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  new  Jobs  were  created  through 
the  start  up  and  expansion  of  small 
businesses,  and  many  of  these  small 
businesses  would  never  have  gotten  off 
the  ground  without  assistanee  from 
the  Small  Buainess  Administration. 

Recently.  British  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  visited  our  coun- 
try. Aooording  to  the  newqjaper  USA 
Today.  Mrs.  Thatcher  returned  to 
Oreat  Britain  eager  to  start  a  small 
business  agency  modeled  after  our 
SBA.  InteresUngly.  the  article  goes  on 
to  say  that  while  President  Reagan 
was  calling  for  the  elimination  of  the 


SBA.  his  staff  and  Cabinet  officials 
were  telling  Mrs.  Thatcher  how  impor- 
tant small  busineasM  are  in  creating 
new  Jobs  during  a  receasion.  I  under- 
stand that  Scotland.  West  Oermany. 
and  even  Japan  are  studying  the  SBA 
to  see  if  they  can  emulate  its  success 
in  their  own  countries. 

It  is  Incomprehensible  to  me  that 
David  Stodcman  is  advocating  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  <Hie  Feder- 
al agency  solely  designed  to  aid.  coun- 
sel, and  protect  smaU  bustneas.  Mr. 
Stodtman  has  even  described  SBA  as  a 
$1  billion  rathole— a  cHbracterisation 
that  I  find  uninformed  at  beat.  His  re- 
marks are  Insulting  to  the  dedicated 
employees  of  the  SBA.  and  do  a  terri- 
ble disservice  to  SBA  clients  in  Maine 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  business  people  aeroas  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Stodonan  says  that  lew  than  1 
percent  of  all  the  Nation's  businesses 
have  been  helped  by  SBA.  That  state- 
ment is  Just  not  true.  As  pointed  out 
by  my  coUeagues  Senators  Wtaacm 
and  Bmnaa.  only  4.5  million  busi- 
nesses ever  have  to  borrow  money 
from  commercial  sources.  SBA  is  cur- 
rently servicing  approximately  235,000 
loans.  Allowing  for  some  busineases 
which  have  more  than  <me  loan  out- 
standing. SBA.  by  my  estimation,  is 
providing  financing  to  around  5  per- 
cent of  the  small  businewes  which  will 
borrow  money  sometime  during  their 
lifetime. 

SBA  was  not  created  to  supplant  the 
traditional  role  of  the  commercial 
banks  in  the  country.  Instead.  SBA 
provides  flnanrtal  assistance  to  compa- 
nies  that  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
suooess.  but  are  dmied  a  loan  from 
commercial  sources.  Often  the  typical 
SBA  borrower  may  not  have  the  neces- 
sary collateral  for  a  commercial 
lender.  Perhaps  the  business  venture 
is  new  and  untried,  therefore  disoour- 
agiDg  traditional  lenders.  Maybe  the 
bank  needs  a  guarantee  so  that  the 
loan  could  be  sold  in  the  secondary 
maricet.  In  other  cases,  the  bank  is 
wlUing  to  provide  only  short-term 
funding  where  the  needs  of  the  bor- 
rower require  long-term  capitaL 

Servicing,  this  need  for  long-term 
capital  is  where  SBA  has  proven  most 
valuable.  A  recent  GAO  survey  of 
8.900  banks  found  that  SBA  was  in- 
volved in  35  tp  40  percent  of  all  long- 
term  lending  to  small  businesses.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  SBA  fills  this  role 
very  well. 

When  I  travel  in  my  own  State  of 
Maine.  I  know  the  chances  are  good 
that  most  small  manufacturing  or 
processing  facilities  that  I  visit  are  re- 
ceiving SBA  assistance  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Last  year.  Maine's  SBA  district  di- 
rector and  I  visited  Ted  Starret's  Pe- 
nobscot Froeen  Foods  plant  in  Belfast. 
Ted  produces  a  baked,  stuffed  frosen 


potato  that  you  ^ve  probably  aeen  in 
your  local  siweniarket.  Last  year,  Ted 
wanted  to  expand  his  facility  to 
produce  and  nutfket  potato  skins,  onoe 
an  unusable  byproduct  of  the  potato 
industry,  but  now  a  highly  sought 
after  appetizer.  When  money  wu 
needed  immediately  to  take  advantage 
of  this  booming  new  maitet  opportu- 
nity. SBA  provided  the  loan  guaran- 
tees needed  to  convince  Ted's  bank  to 
make  the  loan.    | 

Twelve  years  'ago.  a  young  man 
named  Roger  Btichaud  left  George- 
town University  to  return  to  this 
native  Lewistoq.  Roger  had  little 
money,  but  an  idea  for  a  terrific  device 
to  conserve  eneriy  in  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. Again.  it¥as  SBA  that  provid- 
ed the  original  faddng  for  Amwican 
Stabilis  which  n«w  boasts  yearly  sales 
in  excess  of  $^  million,  induding 
growing  maritetsin  Europe  and  Japan. 

There  are  llteilally  hundreds  of  suc- 
cess stories,  in  Maine,  and  thousands 
more  across  the  eountxy.  in  v^ilch  the 
SBA  stepped  in  ind  provided  financial 
assistance  at  critical  timea.  But  SBA 
does  much  more  than  provide  finan- 
cial assistance,  nationally.  SBA  has 
provided  management  assistance  to 
KHne  3  million  dranpanies  in  Just  the 
last  3  years.  Last  year  in  Maine,  some 
3i000  business  peatAe  received  SBA 
counseling,  with  kn  additional  4.000  at- 
tending SBA  trailing  seminars. 

Maine's  small  business  devekwment 
center  provided  much  of  this  assist- 
ance. The  SBIXi  is  headquartered  at 
the  University  df  Soutlwm  Maine  at 
Portland  and  w4rks  throu^  a  state- 
wide network  of  nx  developiaent  orga- 
nisations. Every  |day.  Maine's  business 
people  can  go  to;a  location  nearby  and 
receive  practical  guidance  on  how  to 
operate  their  Misinessas  more  effec- 
tively and  mor^  profltaUy.  In  addi- 
tion. Maine  is  fortunate  to  have  some 
200  active  SCORE  [Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives]  volunteers  iriw 
are  willing  to  le^d  their  time  and  ex- 
perience to  helpjyoung  aspiring  entre- 
preneurs learn  tie  ropes. 

Seven  Maine  tolleges  and  universi- 
ties are  part  of  EDBA's  SmaU  BusineH 
Institute  Proffra^  which  allows  teams 
of  college  studo^  to  spend  a  semester 
helping  busineM  vtovAe  with  specific 
problems.  Thcs#  students  may  do  a 
market  siwey  ^or  a  new  product,  a 
computer  need  gnalysis  for  a  fledgling 
business,  or  even  develcv)  an  effective 
cost  accotmtlngi  system  tailored  to  a 
particular  company's  need. 

AU  of  these  idanaganent  assistance 
programs  are  coordinated  by  SEA  per- 
sonnel SBA  als^  provides  valuable  as- 
sistance in  exptirting,  surety  bonding 
and  Government  contracting. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  SBA  runs  in- 
terference for  sinaU  builiwases  which 
have  problems  iflth  Government  regu- 
lations and  redtkpe.  If  Pete  Howell  of 
Dowteeast  Mafft^tnes  in  BrldgUm  had 
not  received  an  iSBA  guarantee  called 


a  certificate  of  competency,  his  compa- 
ny would  have  lost  eii^t  Government 
omtracts  to  higher  bidders,  resulting 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  addl- 
timud  coat  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  David  Stockman's 
statements  that  the  economy  would  be 
strengthened  and  the  budget  def  idt 
reduced  by  the  elimination  of  SBA 
Just'  dont  stand  up.  Much  of  OMB's 
savings  would  be  accomplished  by  auc- 
tioning off  SBA's  portfolio  for  19  cmts 
on  the  dollar.  My  colleagues  have  al- 
mdy  noted  that  this  going-out-of- 
businen  sale  would  cost  the  taxpayer 
over  $7  billifm.  In  this  time  of  ridng 
budget  defidts,  adding  $7  billion  to 
that  total  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 

I  believe  a  more  rational  approach 
toward  budget  reduction  is  being 
taken  by  Senators  Wncsn  and  Bmr- 
saa  in  their  MU.  S.  408.  of  which  I  am 
a  cQgpooaor.  lUs  multiyear  authoriza- 
tion bHI  would  save  $725.7  million  in 
outlays  over  the  next  3  years  by  elimi- 
nating the  bulk  of  SBA's  direct  lend- 
ing programs.  eliminating  the 
nonphyaical  disaster  program  and 
freeaing  all  im'^H>«  and  expenses  for 
the  lending  and  management  assist- 
ance programs.  This  vproach  will 
leave  the  SBA  a  leaner,  more  cost-ef- 
fective agency,  still  capable  of  provid- 
ing badly  needed  services  to  America's 
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Mr.  President,  in  dosing.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  tb  reject  the  administra- 
tion's  ill-advised  recommendation  to 
^llfwtf^t^  the  Small  Business  Adminls- 
tration.  T«if»*»H,  let's  restructure  this 
agency  so  that  it  can  continue  to  do 
the  Job  it  has  done  so  well  over  the 
yeara— providing  needed  assistance  to 
America's  small  business  community. 


WHAT  MADE  AMERICA  GREAT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  few  his- 
toriam  will  quarrel  with  the  statement 
that  the  United  States  along  with  her 
sister  repiddic  Canada,  has  delivered 
to  such  a  large  populatiim  over  a 
period  of  200  years  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Why  has  Canada  and  the  United 
StatCB  enjoyed  such  bounty  and  the 
lest  of  tbe  New  World  from  our  border 
southward  haant  done  well  at  all? 

Some  people  give  various  answers— a 
long  coast  line,  good  seaports,  abun- 
dance of  raw  materials,  an  energetic 
pcvnlation.  a  good  educational  system, 
a  temperate  dlmate— rich  soil  and 
good  rainfall,  riven  for  irrigation, 
good  water  transportation.  ci4>ltallsm. 
democracy,  morality,  and  more. 

But  all  of  these  things  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  There  is  only  one  conc^t 
that  is  unique  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  explains  our  prosper- 
ity. 

Fteedom— the  capitalistic  economic 
system  coupled  with  freedom  from  an 


oppressive  government  is  the  secret  of 
our  success. 

When  your  government  allows  its 
dtizens  to  go  into  buriness  snd  get 
rich,  the  wheels  start  to  turn  immedi- 
ately. Cviitalism  is  known  in  all  coun- 
tries south  of  the  border  but  govern- 
ment resMctions  and  bureaucratic 
redtape  has  stifled  their  economies 
snd  the  good  life  for  all  but  a  chosen 
few. 

Of  course  things  haven't  always 
been  as  good  in  our  country  as  they 
are  today  because  the  technology  was 
not  yet  invaated  that  has  led  to  our 
easy  life.  But  United  States  of  Amo'- 
ica  has  always  been  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey  and  people  proved  it. 
indeed  are  still  proving  it  by  pkUng 
up  their  families  and  moving  here. 

But  as  good  as  thinigs  have  been,  it  is 
not  a  perfect  system.  Everyone  isn't 
rich  and  some  people  are  hurting.  In 
order  to  improve  on  our  system  some 
pe<H>le  want  to  make  a  law  to  cure 
these  unequlties.  So  Uttle  by  little, 
pressure  is  put  on  government  to 
either  run  the  business  of  the  Natitm 
or  tell  the  business  how  it  must  do  cer- 
tain things.  It's  called  socialism.  It's 
the  only  other  economic  system  and 
for  6.000  years  or  recorded  history  so- 
cialism has  never  delivered  to  its 
people  for  very  long  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

For  00  years  now  the  socialists  have 
been  getting  stronger  in  AmNica  and 
putting  more  restrictions  tm  busineas. 
It  doesnt  matter  whether  business  is 
restricted  by  a  czar,  or  a  tyrant,  a 
m«Awan,  or  a  bureaucrat  elected  by 
the  peopte,  the  result  is  Just  the  same. 
The  wheels  start  to  slow  down. 

We  may  have  reached  that  potnL 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
/|mt.rif!>n  ig  down  about  1  pooent  this 
past  decade  even  thoui^  the  dollars 
are  worth  more  and  we've  hardly  no- 
ticed the  decline. 

It's  easy  and  p(q>ular  to  cuss  busi- 
ness. Almost  everybody  has  been  sold 
a  rotten  cantaloupe,  .paid  for  a  repair 
Job  that  was  faulty,  or  had  some  quar- 
rel with  a  businessman.  That  is  no 
reason  to  kill  the  system  that  lays  the 
golden  egg. 

There  is  need  for  the  average  dtizen 
to  understand  business  Socialism 
seems  to  be  taught  in  the  universities, 
if  not  actual  dogma  in  daases  then  by 
association  with  most  of  the  liberal 
thinkers  in  America. 

Business  needs  a  forum  to  get  the 
other  side  of  the  story  across. 

The  beginning  of  such  a  way  sur- 
faced last  year  in  our  State.  It  is  called 
Business  Week.  High  school  Juniors 
are  invited  to  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada— Reno  for  1  week  in 
June  for  a  tf*"*"*'*  on  business.  All  ex- 
penses indudbig  board  are  paid  for 
the  student  if  he  is  aoc^ted.  He  gets  a 
taste  of  college,  a  course  on  American 
business,  and  the  camaraderie  of  a 
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group  of  his  peers.  Those  who  sttoid- 
ed  from  Battle  Mountain  last  year 
90ke  highly  of  their  ezpertenoes. 

Hm  peo^  sponsoring  the  pro- 
grams—which induded  about  30  mer- 
chants and  other  interested  people  in 
Battle  Mountain-would  like  to 
expand  the  program  this  year. 

It  does  take  money,  as  do  most 
things  nowadays.  The  cost  per  student 
is  $196. 

We  believe  this  is  a  worthwhfle  pro- 
gram and  urge  all  businesses  in  Battle 
Mountain  to  oontribute  to  it.  We  also 
think  for  those  that  are  not  business 
people  it  is  a  wofthy  cause  because  we 
all  have  to  live  with  the  system— fc«>- 
ever.  I  hope— and  young  people  who 
will  soon  be  our  leaders  should  under- 
stand it. 

On  Monday.  March  18.  at  «:30  pan.. 
Mr.  Max  ChUooCt  from  Hawthorne 
wm  be  at  Battle  Mountain  High 
School  to  make  a  presentation  for 
Business  Week.  His  presentation  will 
include  a  film  of  last  year's  events. 

Anyone  wishing  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  thto  effort  can  contact  the 
offlee  at  the  high  school.  Battle  Moun- 
tain Auto  Parts,  or  any  member  of 
Women  In  Mining. 


TEMMESSCE  VETERANS  LOSE  A 
GOOD  FRIEND-EDWARD  L 
BROWN 

Mr.  SA88ER.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  veterans  in  Tennessee  and 
across  the  Nation  lost  a  dedicated 
friend  with  the  passing  of  Edward  L 
Brown  of  ShelbyvUle.  TN.  At  the  time 
of  his  death.  Ed  was  the  national  vice 
commander  of  regioD  4  for  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  He 
was  also  former  Tennessee  department 
commander  for  the  DIsaliled  American 
Veterans.  He  held  23  service  medals, 
serving  in  the  Korean  conflict  and  in 
the  BatUe  of  the  Bulge  in  World  War 

n. 

Ed  Brown  was  a  tireless  worker  for 
the  American  veteran.  As  a  veteran 
service  officer  for  the  DAVs  In  Ten- 
nessee, he  spent  many  hours  each 
week  helping  his  fellow  veterans 
obtain  propCT  benefits  and  medical 
care  at  the  VA  hospitals  In  Nashville 
and  Murfreesboro. 

I  win  miss  Ed  Brown  as  a  dose  and 
dear  friend,  and  Tennessee  veterans 
will  miss  his  constant  voice  in  their 
behalf. 


JOB  TRAININO  AND  VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION:  IS  IT  TIME  TO 
LOOK  AT  THE  CTPERAL  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  3  years.  Congress  has  revised  the 
laws  governing  Job  training,  vocational 
education,  and  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice In  order  to  make  them  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  Nation's  needs  by  in- 
creadng  the  investment  of  the  private 


sector  and  by  promoting  coordination 
among  related  activities  at  the  State 
and  local  leveL 

While  th^se  laws  mandated  adminis- 
trative chsnges  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  they  did  not  change  the  Pederal 
administrative  structure.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate, at  this  time,  to  examine 
whether  the  principles  that  underiay 
these  changes  are  also  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Productivity.  I 
am  announcing  the  intention  of  the 
subcommittee  to  explmv  this  issue, 
first  informally  and  then  through 
hearings. 


raivAni 

In  the  Job  Training  Partnoahip  Act 
[JTPA]  enacted  in  October  1983  as 
Public  Law  97-300,  the  private  sector 
is  given  a  major  role  In  rtwdsionmaking 
by  its  majority  on  the  private  Industry 
councfl  as  well  as  by  Its  reprssentation 
oo  the  State  Job  training  coordinating 
ooundL  In  the  contemporaneous 
amendments  to  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  governing  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, private  industry  councils  are  also 
given  a  role  in  the  planning  of  Em- 
ployment Service  operations.  In  the 
Cari  D.  Perkins  Vocatlmal  Education 
Act  enacted  in  October  1984  as  Public 
Law  98-534,  the  Uw  mandates  a  State 
council  with  a  majority  of  members 
from  the  private  sector  who  may  sig- 
nificantly influence  the  design  and  ad- 
mlnlstrati<m  of  programs. 

Congress  provided  for  participation 
by  the  mivate  sector  under  these  stat- 
utes on  the  basic  theory  that  these 
programs  are  labor  market  oriented 
and  that  the  private  sector  knows  best 
what  is  needed  in  the  labor  market.  It 
is  the  coMUuatT.  not  the  shoemaker, 
who  can  best  tell  whether  the  shoe 
pinches. 

The  fundamental  question  is  wheth- 
er that  theory  Is  also  valid  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  examine  the  Question  of 
whether  we  should  provide  for  private 
sector  participation  In  the  administra- 
tion of  labor  market  related  programs 
at  the  Federal  level. 

Issues  that  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion are:  What  Is  the  appR^nlate  role 
for  the  private  sector  in  the  Federal 
administration  of  labormarket  related 
programs?  Should  the  private  sector 
participate  in  decisionmaking  as  it 
does  with  the  private  Industry  councils 
under  JTPA.  should  it  review  plans 
formulated  by  governmental  agencies 
as  it  does  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  or  is  stnne  other  role  appro- 
priate at  the  Federal  level? 

The  issue  of  private  sector  involve- 
ment In  the  administration  of  Federal 
int>grams  may  raise  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law  relating  to  delegating 
governmental  functions  to  nongovern- 
mental agencies.  However,  many  forms 
of  governmental  private  sector  coop- 
eration have  been  developed  within 


this  structure— from  advisory  councils 
to  quasi-govemmental  corporatioos. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Emplojfment 
and  Productivity  Is  Interested  in  ex- 
pknlng  what  devices  might  be  suitable 
for  the  admlnistrati<m  of  labor  market 
related  programs. 
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The  Job  Tymlnlng  Partnership  Act. 
the  Wagner-Peyser  amendments,  and 
the  new  Vocational  Education  Act  also 
provide  mandatory  devices  to  promote 
coordination  among  labor  market  serv- 
ices, training,  and  education  at  the 
State  and  local  leveL  Such  devices  are 
not  imivlded  for  at  the  Federal  level. 

A^Jn  it  seems  to  be  an  appropriate 
\ttut  to  look  at  the  Issue  of  whether 
'^'^'^Inating  devices  are  necessary  or 
desirable  at  the  Federal  level  Such  de- 
vices could  range  from  consolidation 
of  adminlatratlon  In  a  single  entity  to 
exhortations  to  the  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  engage  in 
better  fwnmnnlflatlfflfw  The  Involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector  may,  in 
Itself,  provide  a  coordinating  mecha- 
nism if  It  Influences  these  separate 
programs  to  inove  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion. 

The  basic  cocwdlnation  problem  at 
the  Federal  level  arises  frcon  the  q>llt 
between  the  functimis  of  agencies  with 
reoMinstbillty  for  related  labor  market 
programs,  llie  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Education  were  split  by  the  Man- 
power Devdopment  and  Training  Act, 
described  in  the  committee  reports  as 
an  elaborate  treaty  between  the  em- 
ployment security  and  vocational  edu- 
cation systems.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  of  that  split  in  1983,  the  sub- 
committee is  Interested  in  views  as  to 
whether  it  stiU  makes  sense  to  split 
the  administration  of  these  programs 
at  the  Feda«l  level. 

The  Work  Incentive  Program 
[WIN],  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
points  to  a  further  fragmentation  of 
the  administration  of  related  labor 
market  programs.  Education  and  wel- 
fare programs  were  separated  when 
education  was  taken  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  separate  Depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  were  established. 

Perhaps  for  a  model,  we  should  look 
badi  to  1917,  to  the  precedent  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. This  Board  omslsted  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation: and  representatives  of  manu- 
facturing, commerce,  agriculture,  and 
labor.  It  had  responsibility  for  approv- 
ing State  plans  for  Federal  funding 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

VOIBOM  SXrOUKM  CI 

In  examining  these  issues,  it  may  be 
instructive  to  look  at  the  experience  of 
other  Industrial  countries  which  have 
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experience  with  different  forms  of  ad- 
ministration. 

A  number  of  industrialised  countries 
have  combined  their  Job  training,  vo- 
cational education,  and  employment 
security  systems  under  a  sln^  eaUty 
with  a  tripartite  directorate  consisting 
of  representktives  of  Government,  em- 
ployers, and  embloyees.  This  would 
appear  to  provide  both  for  private 
sector  participatlbn  and  for  coordina- 
tion. While  the  basic  constitutional 
and  legal  structv^  of  these  countries 
Is  different  from  ours,  the  subcommit- 
tee would  be  Intikested  In  finding  out 
whether  this  foreign  experience  has 
lessons  to  offer  u<. 

In  this  regard,  an  area  which  the 
subcommittee  is  kMurticularly  interest- 
ed in  reviewing  i^  the  way  other  coun- 
tries finance  training  and  vocational 
education  and  the  administrative 
structure  used  to  achieve  coordination. 

Persons  havlngi  suggestions  or  desir- 
ing to  testify  ait  advised  to  contact 
Renee  Coe  at  the  UjS.  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee. 
Subcommittee  op  Employment  and 
Productivity,  room  SD-438.  DIrksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20510,  (202)  2t4-8308  or  5823. 


force  or  retrain  workers  in  the  skills 
that  are  needed  now. 

I  believe  we  must  have  greater  in- 
volvement of  industry  and  labor  in  set- 
ting our  future  course.  The  private 
sector  is  in  the  best  position  to  predict 
ikUl  shortages,  recommend  the  invest- 
ments that  wHl  be  needed  and  design 
t)ie    training    that   will   satisfy    the 


9.  (202)  224-8308  c 

DMnns^RATio: 


TION    OP    EM- 
AND       TRAININO 


THE    ADl 

PLOTMENT 

PROGRAMS    , 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  indicate  |ny  support  for  Sena- 
tor QuATLB's  proposal  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  how  we|  administer  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  The  flnt 
results  are  in  frm  the  evaluati<ms  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  and 
the  news  is  very  encouraging.  The 
partnership  we  envisioned  between 
business  and  Government  at  the  local 
level  seems  to  be  working.  I  believe  it 
Is  now  time  to  Examine  the  Federal 
role.  There  cuirekitly  are  several  agen- 
cies with  respraiiibillty  for  overseeing 
Federal  training  iprograms  directed  at 
populations  simfiar  to  those  served 
under  JTPA.  The  Departments  of 
labor.  Education  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  all  have  some  reqxm- 
slbility.  We  have  called  for  coordhia- 
tion  and  consolidation  at  the  State 
and  local  level  but  have  done  nothing 
to  streamline  Fetleral  operations. 

I  also  think  i|  is  time  to  oinisidCT 
turning  emplojfinent  and  training 
policy  over  to  the  experts.  Preparing 
our  work  force  h  goiing  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  challoiges  facing 
our  country  in  the  years  ahead.  Over 
the  last  several  years  we  have  seen 
dramaticsily  different  amroadhes  to 
dealing  with  thii  problem.  We  have 
also  witnessed  lubstantlal  swings  in 
funding  for  eniployment  programs. 
These  shifts  in  pirticy  and  resources 
are  the  result  of  changes  in  political 
leadership  but  uey  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  investaents  or  policies  that 
are  needed  to  prn>are  our  future  woi^ 


I  believe  we  should  also  look  to  the 
experience  of  our  counterparts  in 
Europe.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  Eng- 
lasMl.  and  elsewhere,  business  and 
lalMV  are  woridng  together  with  gov- 
ernment to  insure  a  constant  supply  of 
skilled  wariters  who  are  trained  in 
state-of-the-art  programs.  WhOe 
Europe  envies  our  ability  to  create 
new  Jobs.  I  believe  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  leam  from  them  about  training 
our  work  force. 

I  applaud  the  review  Senator 
QuATLB  is  undertaking  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him. 


sions.  The  privatization  of  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  become  the  federal- 
ization of  business. 

However.  I  agree  with  Senator 
QuATU  that  the  Congress  often 
spends'  too  much  time  on  the  minute 
details  of  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies and  not  enough  time  examining 
the  larger  picture.  There  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  for  the  Senate 
Emidoyment  and  Productivity  Sub- 
committee and  its  innoratively-thlnk- 
Ing  chairman.  Senator  Quatlx.  to  give 
this  subject  the  oversight  attention  it 
deserves. 


JOB  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
QUATLC  has  a  well  deserved  reputation 
for  good,  thoughtful  ideas  which  chal- 
lenge the  established  assumptions  on 
which  the  Federal  Govemmmt  too 
often  rests.  Recently,  he  has  found  an- 
other area  that  could  rightly  use  some 
examination  by  the  Congress;  that  is, 
the  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
making  Federal  policy.  We  have  al- 
ready enlisted  the  assistance  of  the 
private  sector  as  a  fuU  partner  in  Job 
training  and  education  programs.  We 
have  relied  upon  the  private  sector  for 
advice  in  procurement,  planning  and 
evaluation  hi  the  form  of  our  Federal 
advisory  boards  and  commissions.  The 
Gtaoe  Commission  is  a  sterling  exam- 
ple of  the  fact  that  the  private  sector 
sees  flaws  and  pitfalls  which  elude  the 
neatsig9ited  notice  of  public  sector 
plannen. 

As  usual.  Senator  QuATLB's  question 
is  a  good  one:  If  our  view  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  improves  the  quality  and 
expands  the  scope  of  local  employ- 
ment and  education  programs  is  cor- 
rect, then  why  should  we  not  increase 
the  private  sector's  presence  in  Feder- 
al administration  and  policymaking? 
Clearly,  any  move  to  incorporate  a 
formal  system  of  private  sector  partici- 
pation in  any  policy  arena,  beyond  the 
existing  advisory  councils,  should  re- 
quire pft'i-t^iHwy  consideration,  in- 
dudtaig  extensive  hearings,  to  deter- 
mine all  the  ramiflcaftions  of  not  only 
the  quedfic  plan,  but  alao  the  concept 
itself.  For  exaihple,  the  idea  raises 
coostitutiimal  questions  which  ought 
to  be  addressed.  Also,  the  distinction 
must  be  drawn  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
taivite  the  private  sector  into  Govern- 
ment decisionmaking,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  permit  Government 
into  private  sector  planning  and  decl- 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN 

MAGNUSON       ON       HIS       80TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
along  about  now  in  a  new  Congress, 
the  pace  of  events  begins  to  quicken 
and  we  grow  so  btisy  thinking  about 
the  present  and  the  future  that  we  are 
Inclined  to  forget  how  the  country  got 
to  this  point  In  time. 

Today,  in  commonorating  Warren 
Grant  Magnuson's  80th  l^rthday.  we 
must  acknowledge  that  any  number  of 
the  good  things  that  have  happened  in 
the  United  States  happened  because 
of  him:  Educational  television,  the 
public  accommodations  provisions  of 
the  Clvn  Righto  Act  of  1984.  the 
Animal  Welfiu«  Act.  Coastal  Zone 
Management— so  impmtant  to  my 
State  of  Louisisna— and  most  signifi- 
cant of  all.  the  develtqiment  of  NIH 
and  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

During  his  38  years  in  this  body,  he 
was  a  man  to  match  the  hour  and  we 
were  fortunate  to  hJave  him.  He  has 
been  fortunate,  too.  Not  every  legisla- 
tor goes  home  to  his  beloved  State 
knowing  that  he  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  bringtaig  the'  glfto  of  life  and 
health  to  ills  fallow  citizens.  Thank 
you.  Maggie.  Hwpy  birthday. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  D. 
SEUiERS.  JR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  would 
like  to  take  Just  a  few  nuafiento  today 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
written  about  an  Alahamian  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  "a  pretty  good  tru^ 
driver  and  a  part-time  banker."  WU- 
11am  D.  Sellers,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Birmingham's  Baggett  Tran4iortation 
Co. 

Bill  Sellers  is.  in  reality,  much  man 
than  is  Illustrated  by  that  modest  de- 
scripUon.  Since  1948,  only  5  years 
after  he  Jotaied  the  company,  he  has 
owned  Baggett  Transportation.  In 
that  time,  the  company  has  grown 
from  one  that  operated  only  in  Ba- 
hama, with  19  traQers,  to  one  that  op- 
erates in  48  States,  with  900  traflers. 
Besides  hw""g  explosives,  ammuni- 
tion and  blasting  supplies  for  the  De- 
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f ente  OeputmeDt.  and  for  commeretel 
Banutecturen.  Baoett  alM  own  Uie 
Berts  truck  rental  and  leairinc  cvet- 
atkn  for  the  Alabama  and  gulf  coast 


Under  Sellers'  leadership, 
has  built  an  outstanding  record  In 
their  operations.  They  arc  extremely 
conscious  of  Mfety  and  servioe.  This 
beUef  has  been  adopted  tram  BiU  SeU- 
ers,  for  his  personal  philosophy  of  sus- 
cess  is  pccdiesited  (m  the  importance  of 
good  service. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  Bagtett. 
Sellers  is  ehainnan  of  the  board  of 
First  Alabama  in  Birmingham  and  a 
director  of  its  statewide  holding  com- 
pany. FInt  Alabama  Bancshares,  Inc. 

nu  Sellers  is  also  a  tireless  fundrais- 
er and  alumnus  of  his  abna  mater,  the 
University  of  Alabama  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  university's  chair 
of  transportatlan.  and.  although  he 
was  a  chemistry  student,  he  has  en- 
gaged in  multiple  endeavors  cm  behalf 
of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

BiU  SeUen^  major  recent  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  university  has  been  his 
service  ss  general  chairman  for  the 
Oesquicfntennial  Campaign,  conduct- 
ed in  conjunction  with  the  university's 
ISOth  anniveiaary  in  1981.  The  cam- 
paign, which  ended  in  September  of 
19M.  had  a  fundraWng  goal  of  $M.4 
million.  Under  Sdlers'  leadership,  the 
total  raised  was  $61J  mUUon.  For  his 
efforts,  he  was  hoonred  as  the  out- 
standing dvfc:  leader  for  1984  by  the 
Alabama  chapter  oi  the  Natlmial  Soci- 
ety of  Fundralsing  Executives,  and  was 
named  a  distinguished  slumnus  at  the 
university. 

William  Sellers  has  also  been  in- 
volved in  tMfi  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Eye  Fouadatlen  Hospital  in  Birming- 
ham, of  whl^  he  is  a^rustee  and  past 
board  member.  Amoor  the'ma^  other 
organiBttkniB  he  has  worked  with  are 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Clinic  and  the  Chaiiey  Boswell 
Celebrity  Oolf  Classic. 
•  Mr.  President,  it  is  easily  apparent 
that  Bill  Sellers  is  a  man  who  malus 
things  happen  Ftom  his  days  as  an 
undergraduate  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  when  he  simultaneously 
hdd  down  Jobs  as  a  building  monitor, 
a  grocery  store  resvcsentative.  a  furni- 
ture store  representative,  and  one  in 
the  athletic  deputtnent.  he  has  been 
an  oveiachlever.  lbs  success  in  recent 
years  with  Baggett  Tran^ortatlon 
and  his  other  ventures  has  only  been  a 
byproduct  of  his  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination. It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
count  on  him  as  a  friend,  and  to  share 
snne  details  of  his  story  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Alabama 
Trucker  magsTlne  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  f oUows: 

A  PsaiTT  Oooe  Tkock.  Oams. «  Past-Tims 
:  WnxuM  D.  Bsusss.  Js. 


(■y  Nancy  Cailshsn) 

■xypleslly,  tnickinc  mtgimXm  set  their 
■tsrt  with  this  inowrliisl  oos-tmcic  fleet 
They  sartap  and  mm  for  that  asecad  truck 
and  the  one  after  that.  tOI  they  riae  to  the 
top  with  their  own  penonal  enplrea. 

tlie  backsround  on  wnuam  D.  flellera.  Jr. 
la  far  dttferent.  Am  ehainnan  of  the  board 
and  chief  eseeutlve  offleer  of 
Xran^ortatteB  Cnmpany  In 
the  htshly-resairiad  Brilen  may  wdl  be  the 
oialy  bit-time  tniefclnc  flgure  In  the  atate 
who  did  not  start  at  rock  bottom. 

"I  gueaa  I  was  the  first  one  around  thla 
part  of  the  oonntiy  with  a  odles*' education 
that  lot  Into  the  tmeklns  buatnen."  nya 
SeDen  from  behind  the  deak  In  hla  Made 
City  offloe.  "I  deot  believe  there  are  any 
otben.  I  atarted  with  a  mmpany  that  waa 
already  goinc.  took  over  Ita  manacement 
and  operation,  and  devdoped  It  to  where  It 
to  today." 

Thto  to  not  to  ny  SeOen  started  at  the 
top.  Neither  are  hto  orlgtaiB  of  the  diver 
■poon  variety.  True,  hto  father  waa  a  doctor, 
but  Depreaaion  tlmea  were  hard  and  the 
elder  Sellera  was  paid  mostly  In  foodstuffs 
and  other  material  goods  rather  than  with 
hard  cash.  Maybe  that's  why  younc  SeUen 
developed  earlier  than  most  hto  abilltlaa  as  a 
vtalocMry.  aomeone  who  can  combine  crea- 
tivity with  hard  work  to  make  lmnwdlat.f 
money. 

Born  In  Annlston  on  June  13. 1913.  Sellers 
moved  to  BIrmlncham  at  ace  four. 

'My  father  was  a  general  practitioner  and 
a  surgean."  he  begins,  "and  In  thoae  days, 
people  dldnt  have  money  to  pay  doctors' 
bHls.  We  had  plenty  of  food  and  clothing 
and  a  n>of  over  our  heads,  but  there  waant 
anymfoney." 

When  time  came  for  Sellen  to  enter  col- 
lege and  fulfill  hto  father's  dreams  by  study- 
ing medldne.  It  was  IMl  and  the  heart  of 
the  Dtpreaslon.  He  entered  The  University 
of  Alahuna  on  a  scholarahlp  played  on  the 
saoM  freshman  footbaU  team  with  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant,  and  worked  hto  way  through 
sehooL  As  a  pre-med  chemistry  major  In 
Arts  and  Sdenoai^  WDllam  was  the  bustest 
young  man  in  Tuscaloosa. 

"I  was  a  monitor  of  Oorgas  Hall,"  says 
Sellers,  whooe  soul  literally  sparklea  when 
he  talks  of  hto  days  at  the  UA  "I  had  to 
take  care  of  the  building,  see  that  they  had 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  that  the  fumaoe 
waa  fired.  I  got  free  room  for  that. 

"And  then  I  was  T-^pw  repraaentatlve 
for  the  Atlantic  and  Padfle  Tea  Coeapany, 
the  graeery  store  chain.  They  had  a  big 
store  rldit  on  the  edge  of  the  oampus  I  so- 
licited boBlnesB  from  the  fraternities,  the  so- 
rorities and  the  boarding  houses.  They 
would  buy  their  groceries  and  meats  from  A 
and  P. 

"I  wotkad  tor  the  Athletic  Association  and 
I  repreaented  a  furniture  store  downtown.  I 
would  sell  fumttuie  to  Itatemlty  and  sorori- 
ty housss.  I  als»  rfpreaented  a  florist,  sell- 
ing ooiaages  to  aU  ths  partlea." 

Having  received  hto  pre-med  degree  in 
1M4.  Sellers  spent  the  next  year  in  medical 
school  at  Tuaealoosa,  continuing  hto  indus- 
trious role  as  a  student  woiking  hto  way 
through  college.  At  year's  end,  he  trans- 
ferred to  med  school  at  Tulane.  He  stayed 
all  of  two  weeks,  dropped  out  and  broke  hto 
family's  heart,  but  set  the  stage  for  what  ul- 


timately would  lead  to  ope  of  the  most  tan- 
presalve  buslneaa  aaterprlaea  anywhere. 

Sdlsn  baeame  taivohwd  with  White  Motor 
Cnmpany.  a  CSevdand.  Ohio-based 
that  manufactured  trucks  and 
the  Oooa  Cola  Company,  which  at  that  time 
owved  While  and  Stndebokar.  The  father  of 
one  of  Sellers'  Birmingham  friends  was  a 
Tloe  president  of  White  and  eloae  to  the 
Coca  Cola  network. 

"So  when  the  Rose  Bowl  Special  rolled 
out  of  Tuscaloosa  tai  December,  1934.  going 
to  Calif orala.  I  had  an  advertising  contract 
giving  away  free  Coca  Colaa." 

When  he  came  back,  he  oompleted  hto 
stint  In  medical  aehotf  In  April.  IMg.  then 
tranaforred  to  Tulane  the  f oOowtng  Septem- 
ber. But  Sclera  waa  brake.  He  knew  he 
oouldnt  work,  make  a  living  and  stay  In 
school,  so  he  took  a  Job  In  New  Orleans  sell- 
ing trucks  and  buses  for  White  Motors. 

He  easM  back  to  Binnlncham  and  eootln- 
ued  with  White  aa  an  Alabasw  salesman,  a 
two-year  aettvtty.  He  was  transferred  to 
Houstop  but  wouMnt  go.  so  the  up-and- 
casniQg  salesman  signed  on  with  Pui  Ameri- 
can fttroleum,  a  division  of  Standard  Ofl  of 
Indiana  He  called  on  dtles.  counties  and 
education  boards  across  the  state,  selling  a 
host  of  petroleum  produeta. 

One  day  In  IMl,  Sdleis  happened  to  caU 
on  one  of  hto  customers  to  whom  he  had 
been  selling  tank  cars  of  gaaollne.  The  event 
changed  hto  life,  becauee  the  custooMr  was 
Baggett  Transportatlan  Company. 

Be  not  only  was  offered  a  Job  but  part  tat- 
tereat  In  the  company.  Just  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  December  1.  IMl.  Sellera'  name 
was  added  to  the  Baggett  payrolL 

"And  I've  been  here  ever  since." 

Only  five  yean  after  he  Joined  Baggett. 
wmiam  Sellen  bought  full  control  of  the 
company. 

"When  I  went  with  'em.  they  only  bad 
about  19  trallen  and  IS  or  30  power  units. 
And  I  only  did  business  Intrastate,  In  Ala- 
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Today,  Baggett  operates  in  4S  states,  haul- 
ing explortves,  ammunition  and  Uaatlng 
supplies  for  the  VA.  Defense  Dept.,  and  for 
commercial  manufacturers.  It  alao  hauto 
general  "«»"— *«^**—  Currently,  the  compa- 
ny operates  900  trallen  with  an  equivalent 
number  of  power  units. 

It  now  has  only  76  employees,  but 
several  hundred  independent  contracton 

"They  lease  to  us  under  long-term  le 
pull  our  tnOers.  operate  under  our  flag  and 
we  direct  the  safety  of  their  operation  na- 
tionwide." 

Sellen  says  thto  approach  to  not  unique. 

"A  tot  of  the  carrlen  today— Deaton. 
Malone  and  varloua  others— reeorted  to  in- 
dependent contraetns  because  It  gives  a 
man  an  opportunity  to  be  In  business  for 
himself,  owning  hto  own  unit,  driving  and 
operating  it." 

TBOCS  LSASora  Busonss 

Since  Sellen  took  the  helm,  all  Baggett 
has  done  to  grow  and  prosper.  In  December. 
1981.  for  instanre.  Baggett  purdiased  the 
truck  rental  and  leasing  opentlon  of  Herts 
from  RCA  for  the  State  of  Alabama.  Then 
in  1963.  Baggett  purchased  the  HerU  truck 
rental  franchise  and  operation  from  Herts- 
Penske,  which  included  New  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouge,  Baoxl.  Oulfport,  Mobile  and  Pensa- 
oda. 

These  two  corporations— Truck  ReAtato  of 
Alabama,  Inc..  and  Truck  Rentato  of  Louisi- 
ana, Inc.— are  now  leasing  and  maintaining 
a  total  of  1,350  trallen  and  power  imlts.  As 
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part  of  theee  rental  Operations,  the  eosapa- 
ny  has  15  servtee  fatties  scattered 


the  Southeast. 

In  addition  to  the  living  facility.  Bagpett 
operates  TRA  Truck  >and  TraUer  Coeapany, 
Inc.,  in  Dothan.  a  safes  and  servioe  cooumt 
ny.  lu  major  manufacturer  to  TTaltaaoblle. 

But  enough  about  Baggett  and  more 
about  the  man  in  charge.  He  boasta  of  no 
special  phUosophy  bat  strongly  believes  In 
proper  service. 

"Give  good  service  and  satisfy  your  ship- 
pen  and  youll  continue  doing  busineas  with 
them.  You'll  continue  to  grow  with  them.  If 
you  don't  give  them  good  servioe.  you  wont 
get  the  busineas.  So  «e've  tried  to  do  a  good 
Job  of  delivering  pronttiUy  and  on  time. 

"A  lot  of  theae  exdiosive  ammunition  de- 
liveries have  to  be  tkne  deUverlea.  It  takes 
good  supervision  andjgood  teamwork  to  get 
the  Job  done."  i 

Sellen  takes  the  nlost  pride  In  Baggett's 
servioe  record  with  loonamerdal  explosive 
manufacturen  and  tt>e  VA  Dept  of  De- 
fense. In  September.l  Defense  ranked  Bag- 
gett fifth  natkmwkle  m  salea  and  aervloe. 

As  Sellen  teUs  It  fThat  oovos  a  lot  of 
ground— the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Fone.  Ma- 
rinca,  and  the  Coast  QuanL" 

The  Baggett  oOlote  at  2  South  sand 
Street  ar  brimming  elth  awards:  Red  Cross 
blood  drives,  other  ch^ultles  and  safety  oom- 
mendatlona.  Sellen  la  very  safety  conscious, 

"Our  peoirie  have  been  well-tnlned  and 
they've  done  an  exoolent  Job.  Ooaaaqoent- 
ly.  we've  been  aelf-lnaured  with  our  own  In- 
surance for  sevoral  yean  now.  We  give  bo- 
nuses to  our  driven  fir  safe  operatlooB.  and 
we  encourage  themlnot  only  to  protect 
themselves,  their  cargo  and  equipment  but 
the  public  at  large,  Itocause  If  we  allow  an 
accident  to  oocur,  we'Se  paying  the  bills." 

Thanks  to  Seller^  leadenhlp  Baggett 
tuniover  to  virtually  alL  Moat  of  hto  people 
have  been  with  him  from  the  start  Howard 
Durden.  former  vice  dialrman  of  the  board, 
who  once  was  presid^t  of  ATA  retired  in 
July  after  39  Baggeti  years.  Sellen'  secre- 
tary, Lucille  Thomas.ihas  been  on  board  41 
yean  while  rompsny  president  and  chief  op- 
erating offleer  Tom  nidalr  came  In  1963. 

"We've  got  a  good  retirement  program 
and  a  good  profit-alauing  program."  says 
Sellers,  whose  calm  soft-spcAen  manner 
belles  hto  honor-reu  accomplishments. 
"Once  our  employees  jget  involved  and  real- 
ise what  they've  aocumulated  for  their  per- 
sonal accounts,  theyidont  want  to  leave. 
They  stay."  J 

A  lot  of  them  stay  pecause  they  like  Wfl- 
liam  SeUers,  or  "M4  William."  aa.  he  to 
called  by  many. 

("I  dont  know  why  Ithey  put  that  'Mtater* 
to  it  I  guess  It's  becaiJBe  of  my  gray  hairs.") 

There  to  Miss  ThotSas.  for  example,  who 
likes  her  Job  so  much  that  she  wooden 
where  the  yean  aU  went 

"He  to  very  even-tHnpered  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  first  order."  she  says  of  her 
long-time  boos.  "He  to  well-remeeted  by  all 
of  the  personnel  and  ^lemben  of  the  execu- 
tive body,  a  man  who  tries  to  be  fair  with 
everyone.  He  to  very  meticulous  In  hto 
person,  and  in  the  properties  and  equipment 
he  owns.  Everything  ](as  to  be  top  drawer." 
coRcsaii  ro4  diplotsd 

President  Sinclair  adds  that  Selloa  has  in- 
tense compassion  for  all  the  Baggett  em- 
ployees. 

He's  always  interested  in  the  peiaonal 
well-being  of  us  all.  On  every  occaaloti 
where  I  can  recall  anyone  has  had  a  pacaoo- 
al  problem  of  any  kh}d,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  ones  there  to  lend  hto  assiwtanrr.  He's 
Just  a  concerned  person." 


One  of  the  newest  addlttons  to  the  Bag- 
gett raster  to  Joe  Donald,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Woffotd  Oidlege  In  South  Carolina,  who 
to  "tai  training"  with  the  company.  Sellen 
and  hto  wife.  Virginia,  have  two  daughters. 
Porsyth  Donald  and  l^ry  Croramelln— both 
married  to  doctors— and  seven  grandchil- 
dren. Joe  Donald  to  one  of  the  grandchil- 
dren, ao  Sdlen  to  waiting  with  special  inter- 
est to  dlseover  the  talents  and  poastUe  com- 
pany ooauaitnenta  that  may  be  unleaaed  by 
thto  young  aaan. 

Owning  Baggett  would  be  plenty  for  most 
folks.  Not  Wmiam  SeDera.  He's^  banker,  a 
golfer,  a  fundralaer  and  a  tirdess  alumnus 
of  hto  alma  mater— all  of  which  could  be 
perceived  aa  ftaU-tlBae  Joba. 

Not  only  to  he  a  director  of  Rnt  auii—. 
Bank  of  Bbmlnghatt  and  Pint  Alabama 
Bancshares.  Jac^  but  Sellen  to  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  BlrmlngAiam  »'«'«V"g 
entity.  He  aaya  he  evolved  aa  a  banker 
through  mutual  needK  He  could  help  them 
and  they  eouM  belp  him. 

"I  had  to  have  a  place  to  borrow  money," 
he  smiles.  "So  I  got  hivolved  with  'em  that 
way.  I  paid  all  my  d^ts  over  then  and  I 
guess  that's  the  reaaon  they  took  me  on 
their  boari.  They  figured  I  could  help  them, 
irtilch  rve  Med  to  do.  rm  now  diairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Pbst  ai«i.— ..  Bank  in  Bir- 
mingham. 


"Many  yean  ago  I  bought  stoA  In  thf  old 
Sschange  Bank,  started  at  Five  PoInU 
South.  That  was  the  beginning  of  Plrst  Ala- 
bama Bsnk  of  Birmingham  Of  course,  now 
It  belong  to  the  statewide  holding  compa- 
ny. First  Alabama  Bancahares." 

And  now  about  the  golfing.  If  you  dldnt 
know  Sdlen  but  were  to  read  hto  resume, 
you'd  find  out  quickly  what  golf  means  to 
thto  f onner  three-term  president  of  ATA 
(1946-61).  Sandwiched  between  all  those 
profeaslonal  activities,  honors,  directorships 
and  charity  work  to  the  fact  that  he  has  ac- 
quired five  holes  In  one.  the  last  of  which 
was  In  1976.  oo  the  13th  hcrte  of  the  West 
Course  of  the  Birmingham  Country  Club. 

It  to  told  on  Sellen  that  onoe  a  week  he 
leaves  hto  dutlea  at  the  office  in  exdiange 
for  "vdf  day"  at  the  dub.  They  say  that  on 
golf  day,  he  to  so  far  removed  from  the 
goings  on  at  Baggett  that  he  ml^t  as  well 
beonthemoon. 

WOaXBWHILB  nUMBCTS 

At  71  sod  looking  a  decade  younger,  Wil- 
liam Sellen  hardly  to  an  "old  man".  Maybe 
It's  because  he's  Involved  In  so  many  posi- 
tive and  wortmrtifle  projects. 

Tulane  tfiouM  feel  badly  that  It  dldnt  try 
to  keep  Sdlen  longer  than  two  weeks,  for 
hto  allegiance  to  Alahama  has  profited  the 
school  by  millions  of  dollars.  He  has  done 
some  of  everything  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
schooL 

Back  when  "Bama  needed  a  new  football 
coach.  Sellen  hdped  to  persuade  Byant  hto 
cloae  friend  and  fdlow  l^wmmat^i.  to  come 
home  and  take  the  Job.  And  whien  Bryant 
was  qi  In  California.  It  was  William  Sellen 
who  aent  hto  company  plane  to  fetch  the 
coach  and  bring  him  to  medical  treatment 
In  Alabama. 

Sellen  waa  one  of  the  f  ounden  of  the 
UA's  Chair  of  Tranaportatkm.  and  although 
hto  college  background  was  chemistry,  he 
has  engaged  In  multiple  endeavon  to  boost 
the  Cidlege  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

But  the  trig  one  which  has  commanded  hto 
time  ainoe  1961  has  beoi  the  Sesquioaiten- 
nial  n«Mp«tgwi    conducted  in  onijunctlon 


with  the  University's  150th  anniversary  in 
that  year  and  concluded  in  September  of 
thto  year. 

Aooording  to  Jcdm  Blackburn,  vice  presi- 
dent for  educational  development  at  the 
University,  "When  you're  selecting  a  gener- 
al chairman  for  a  campaign,  you  talk  to 
people  about  the  right  sort  of  person  to 
head  It  up.  Several  said.  The  best  petson  to 
do  thto  to  William  SeUers,  but  be  won't  do 
it'  So  some  of  us  called  on  him  and  he  not 
only  agreed  to  do  It  but  to  be  a  leader  and 
work  with  It  and  he's  Just  done  a  tremen- 
dous Job." 

•S1.S  wnxios  CAMPAna 

The  fSct  it  the  campaign  was  to  raise 
$36.4  million,  but  under  Sellen'  quiet  but 
deliberate  guidance,  the  total  garnered  was 
lOlAminion. 

"But  I  dldnt  do  all  that  myaelf ,"  says  the 
modest,  almost  self-effacing  trucking  execu- 
Uve.  "A  lot  was  done  by  the  staff  and 
alumni  acattered  aU  over  ttie  country." 

StlO.  as  Dr.  Blackburn  aees  tt.  "He's  a 
Tiets  do  It'  guy.  When  he  makes  up  hto 
mind,  he  does  it  and  he  keeps  a  tight  sched- 
ule. One  of  the  things  that  often  causes  vol- 
unteer peoide  like  him  to  fafl  to  that  they 
keep  putting  off  getting  out  and  doing  It  He 
worked  on  the  «^Mp««|»i  every  day  and  did 
viiatever  had  to  be  done.  And  even  though 
the  campaign's  over,  he's  still  hdplng  us 
ralae  some  money." 

Word  of  Sdlen'  talent  as  a  fundraiser  has 
gotten  around.  So  mudi  so.  that  the  unas- 
suming, good-natured  trucker  was  honored 
as  Outstanding  Chric  Leader  for  1964  by  the 
Alahama  chapter  of  the  National  Sodety  of 
FOnd-raisIng  Executives.  And  appemrlately. 
he  to  a  1964  Distinguished  AlumniH  at  the 
University.  Three  yean  eariler  he  had  been 
applauded  there  with  an  hoootary  doctor- 
ate of  law. 

Not  aU  of  "Doctor"  Sdlen'  fundralsen 
have  brought  In  big  bucks,  but  they've  made 
life  brIiAiter  Ua  lots  of  people.  One  to  the 
Eye  Foundation  Hospital  in'BirmtaiiJiam.  of 
which  Sellen  to  a  trustee  and  past  board 
chairman. 

"I  got  Interested  in  the  eye  bospital  be- 
cause my  mother  had  a  glaucoma,"  says 
SeOers.  who  In  1973  was  recipient  of  ATA's 
H.  Chester  Webb  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service. 

Aa  Foundation  president  Alston  f!aii*ti»« 
givea  perspective  to  Sellers'  oontrlbutlOD.  be- 
cauee In  1974.  while  the  hospital  was  In  good 
shape.  It  needed  a  cUnk  buflding  for  Its  Ala- 
bama Slgbt  program. 

"We  have  the  only  organised  dink  for  In- 
digent eye  patlenU  ki  the  state.  We  had  a 
idaoe  to  operate  ota  them  but  we  really 
dldnt  have  any  place  to  »»m«i«*  and  treat 
them." 

While  he  was  Foundation  chairman.  Sell- 
en led  the  drive  to  ratoe  one  and  one-half 
million  dollan  to  erect  a  bulkUng  known  as 
the  Alabama  lions  Eye  Olnlc. 

"A  number  of  people  made  big  donations, 
butSellen  led  the  way  personally  with  a  Ug 
dooatiaa.  and  in  less  than  a  year,  the  money 
was  raised  and  the  building  dedicated  in 
1975." 

"Ever  since.  It's  been  serving  about  75 
men.  women  and  children  a  day  ii1m>  come 
and  are  treated  by  the  resident  physldans. 
In  comparison  to  what  he  ralaed  for  the 
University,  that  million  and  a  half  was  not 
so  much,  but  It  was  Just  another  one  of  the 
many  things  he  dkL" 

Vmta  the  crippled  diUdren's  cUnlc.  to  the 
Boy  Scouts,  to  the  Chariey  Boswell  Cdebri- 
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ty  OeU  ClMric  the  "thlnci  be  did"  pmt 
kiMp  oa  flovtoc. 

But  It  li  Dr.  OillalMB  who  aoeuntely  cap- 
■nlM  the  OaUcn  peyebe  "Hel  very  atnicht- 
f orwwd  and  flm  the  eanwHtlon  dlracUjr 
on  the  matai  taniM.  Thoe's  not  k  lot  of 
■1*11  talk. 

That's  Wauan  D.  SeDen.  Jr.,  ready  every 
time,  wtether  H's  helpliic  hiB  employeee.  hk 
bdoved  Uolveralty.  or  the  myriad  human 
need  proJeeU  which  occupy  hli  aettat- 
packad  and  lilthlj  nrnnfcril  time.  Right 
now.  he's  aettlnc  ready  to  raise  some  more 
■oaey  for  the  eye  people  to  hare  a  parkhw 
deck  and  office  buildli«.  And  he's  thlnklnc 
about  the  nest  "doc  flcht"  at  the  dub. 

Meanwhile.  naMiitl  Tranaportatlon  adds 
to  tU  ilis>liniililied  rsputatlen  for  aenrlce. 

■Cverythmc  I*»e  done,  nre  enjoyed 
dotnc"  says  the  man  hims^  in  retrospect 
■mie  old  saytnc  is.  Tf  you  Bke  your  work, 
you  can  be  auceeasfttl  at  It  and  If  yon  dent 
like  It.  you'd  better  find  scmethlng  else  to 

fin  *  ** 

After  U  years.  SeOem  obviously  likes  It: 
he  baa  no  plans  to  stop.  ever. 

Olvcn  the  entire  9«:trum  of  his  people- 
tflented  Uf e.  irtiat  would  Sellets  say  if  he 
could  wrtte  his  own  story? 

Td  Just  td  'em  I  was  a  pectty  tood  truck 
driver  and  a  part-time  banker." 

ttwughsaid. 
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4.000  cmtflah  pondi.  and  has  done  aU 
of  this  while  earryint  out  hla  normal 
Job-related  duties. 

Lanely  becauae  of  Elvln  Wright's  ef- 
forts. Alabama's  catfish  production  Is 
seeood  only  to  IClssissliiprs.  Catfish 
famine  has  a  Mcht  future  In  Ala- 


ELVIN    WRIGHT:     lOM    MAN    OP 

THE     TKAR     IN     SEBVICK     TO 

ALABAMA  AORICOLTURE 

Mr.  HDUN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 

like  to  take  Just  a  few  moments  to 

commend  the  man  selected  as  the  Pro- 

grcMlve  Purmer  19M  Man  oi  the  Tear 

In  Senrloe  to   Alabama  Agriculture. 

Elvln  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  8o0  ConservaUon 
Service  Dtatrict  Conservationist  in 
Hale  County,  is  one  of  the  leaders 
helping  Alabama's  catfish  Industry  to 
become  a  UOO  mmioo  business.  More 
than  ao  years  ago.  he  set  a  peiscmal 
goal  of  fitabl«fh**g  a  viable  catfish  in- 
dustry in  west  Alabama  Today,  large- 
ly through  Elvln  Wright's  effort,  cat- 
fish pffodudng  acreage  in  Hale  County 
alcme  has  grown  from  only  \V»  acres 
then  to  the  current  total  of  nearly 
5,000  acres. 

During  those  30  years.  Mr.  Wright 
has  become  widely  recognised  as  an 
expert  in  fish  farming.  People  now 
come  from  throughout  the  Southeast 
to  seek  his  advice  and  counseL  His  ex- 
pertise has  come  mainly  from  hard 
work  and  self -educatlim. 

When  Mr.  Wright  started  ivomoting 
nsh  farming.  tha«  were  few  proven 
methods  tot  — r'^«f*"ff  production.  He 
developed  his  own  pond  design  and 
construction  guidelines,  and  he  has 
changed  these  designs  to  better  suit 
commercial  fish  ponds.  Wright's  de- 
signs are  now  used  by  all  of  Alabama's 
Soil  Cmiservatkm  Servtee  onployees. 

Elvln  Wright  was  also  instrumental 
in  proposing  a  State  fish  farm  coiter. 
Located  in  Hale  County,  the  center 
has  been  Instrumental  in  helping  a 
great  deal  of  Alabama's  fish  ponds. 

During  his  years  In  flsh  farming. 
Wright  has  perscmally  designed  over 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  Progressive 
Pumer  had  made  an  excellent  choice 
in  naming  Elvln  Wright  as  their  1984 
Man  of  the  Tear  in  Service  to  Ala- 
bama Agriculture.  I  commend  him  on 
his  selection,  and  thank  him  for  his 
outstanding  service  to  Alabama 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  PiugJesil^  Pumer  be 
jvinted  in  the  Raooao. 

There  betaig  no  objection,  the  artkle 
was   ordered  to   be   printed   in   the 
Raooas.  as  follows: 
ELTOi  Wbior:  1M4  Maji  or  m  Tsuiai 

StovicB  TO  Alabsma  Aaacomu 
Alabama's  eatfista  Industry  may  become  a 
$900  mUUon  bustnsH  In  the  near  future, 
thanks  prtaBarily  to  the  efforts  of  one  man. 
In  UM4.  Klvln  Wright  est  a  aoal  to  brlns 
more  lnwTf«i>  Into  eoooamleally  depreaeed 
Wcet  Aif  >■»«■«»  by  eetshllehlny  a  viable  eat- 
flsb  taidustry. 

Since  that  time,  pond  aereage  devoted  to 
catflrii  production  in  Hale  County.  Ala.. 
alcAe  has  leaped  from  a  meager  IH  acrm  to 
nearly  ft.000  acres. 

Tills  Industry  now  supports  ^ 
plants,  a  manufacturing  plant,  repair 
and  pond  oonstruction  businesses.  In  an 
area  where  Jobs  are*  hard  to  come  by.  these 
liiisliirasM  now  employ  about  350  people. 

Vtomers  are  grattful  for  the  added  Income 
from  catfish.  ai»>i»»m  baa  about  TM  catfish 
fbrmen  who  are  growing  »  million  pounds 
of  fish  each  year. 

And  Bvtn  Wright.  8C8  district  csoservm- 
tionlst  In  Bale  County,  has  become  the  man 
with  the  answers  for  fSimers  who  raise  cat- 
fish In  Ai«K«i»«  Be  has  ss  much  worldng 
ezpericnee  with  fishponds  and  pond  man- 
agemtet  as  any  person  to  the  state. 

Prospective  fish  farmers  ss  wdl  as  experi- 
enced prodnosts  from  throughout  the 
Southsast  seek  Wright's  advice.  Many  po- 
tential producers  wlU  not  enter  fish  farming 
untfl  they  have  tatted  with  him. 

Wright  takes  the  time  to  talk  with  each 
fanner  and  evaluate  his  situation.  After 
fifcfcij  Wri^t  may  or  may  not  encourage 
tiiiw  to  enter  flah  fanning.  And  even  when 
Wright  siiwnsts  that  a  farmer  look  to  other 
enterprlsss.  he  renders  a  service.  Not  every- 
one has  the  resources  needed  to  manage 
fish  for  profit. 

When  Wright  started  promoting  fish 
fSrmlng.  there  were  few  proved  steps  for 
i)y..«j«^g  caUlsh  In  farm  ponds.  From 
scratch.  Wright  developed  pond  design  and 
construction  guidelines.  Recognising  that 
8C8  dcslgBS  would  not  work  on  commercial 
flrii  ponds,  he  changed  the  design  so  that 
ftoh  could  be  harvsstsd  with  seines.  Prooes- 
son  who  harvest  the  fish  say  that  Wright's 
changes  have  reduced  harvest  costs  from  S 
cents  to  1  cent  per  pound.  His  design  Im- 
provements are  now  used  by  all  8C8  em- 
ployees In  Alabama. 

brly  on.  Wright  recognised  the  impor- 
tance of  water  quality.  His  deelgns  snd  con- 
■truetion  guidelines  help  sssure  water  qual- 
ity high  enough  to  support  a  growing  fish 
population  with  few  looses  from 
and  parasites. 


He  helped  nitsW'f*'  further  tanprovemenU 
in  water  quality  through  his  work  with 
paddle  wheel  aeratoss  and  pond  dastraU- 
flers.  By  encouraging  the  development  of 
theee  two  tools.  Wright  has  hdped  reduce 
the  disastrous  fish  kUlB  that  are  coBunon  In 
stale  pond  water. 

WrIiAt  has  worked  with  Auburn  re- 
aeaichee  tai  testtiw  theee  and  other  new  fish 
pond  management  Ideas.  He  helped  Auburn 
Bztemion  officials  gatim  cost-and-retum 
Information  on  fish  farming.  And  he  put 
this  information  to  even  greater  uee  when 
he  talked  with  leading  farm  lenders  on  the 
economics  of  raising  catfish. 

Bringing  farmers  and  processors  together 
In  a  tslxM  of  cooperation  Is  another  of 
Wright's  achievements.  This  cooperation 
iMdps  to  ensure  adequate  suplim  of  catfish 
to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

With  the  Hale  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District.  Wrl^t  was  Instru- 
mental in  proportng  a  State  Pish  Fsnn 
Center.  Since  opening  tai  lOtS.  the  center 
has  been  staffed  by  Auburn  University  snd 
SCS  fish  experts.  A  biologist,  a  fWi  disease 

T|.^»H^    mw,A  mm  awylii— r  M»  ■rmrfcinf  from 

the  center  at  Oroensboro.  Ftom  there.  90% 
of  Alabama's  fish  ponds  are  within  a  BO-mlle 
drive  for  the  experts. 

Wright  has  personally  dsSlgnfirl  over  4.000 
eatftah  ponds,  and  fish  fsimers  in  Bale 
County  are  building  about  900  seres  of 
ponds  each  year.  Be  has  been  able  to  accom- 
pltah  aU  of  this  while  continuing  to  carry 
out  his  other  SCS  duties. 

■.  W.  Shell,  head  of  Anbum  Unhrersity's 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  Allied  Aqua- 
culture,  once  said.  "This  man  has  laid  a 
soUd  foundation  for  a  potential  $900  million 
Industry  for  the  state  of  Alabama." 

Alabama's  catfish  production  Is  second 
only  to  Mississippi's.  Catfish  farming  has  a 
bright  future  in  the  state,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  Dvln  Wright  Propresrtoe  Tarmtr  la 
pleased  to  name  him  19M  Man  of  the  Tear 
in  Service  to  Alabama  Agrlcultuie. 


A  TRIBDTB  TO  JUDGE  JOHN  B. 
TALLY 

Mr.  HEPUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  note  the 
recent  passing  of  John  B.  Tally,  Sr..  of 
Scottsboro.  AL.  s  retired  Jackson 
County  drciiit  court  Judge.  Judge 
Tally  passed  away  on  March  27.  at  the 
age  of  71. 

John  Tally  was  a  native  of  Scotts- 
boro. bom  on  March  3.  1914,  the  fifth 
Tally  to  carry  the  name  of  John  B.  In 
a  family  that  for  generations  has  had 
members  in  the  legal  profession.  After 
being  educated  at  Rice  Institute  and 
HousUm  Law  School,  he  returned  to 
Scottsboro.  There,  he  practiced  law 
from  1937  until  1943.  and  also  served 
in  Birmingham  as  an  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney before  entering  the  Navy 
during  World  War  n. 

After  the  war.  Judge  Tally  served  ss 
circuit  solicitor  for  Alabama's  ninth 
Judicial  circuit  from  1947  to  1955.  He 
then  returned  to  private  practice  until 
1968.  when  the  voters  elected  him  cir- 
cuit Judge.  John  would  continue  as  cir- 
cuit Judge  untU  1983,  when  he  Joined 
his  son  in  private  practice. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice on  the  bench.  Mr.  President.  John 


Tally  was  a  devoted  family  man  and 
community  leadei  He  served  for  IS 
years  on  the  Jackion  County  Hospital 
Board,  and  as  a  tnistee  of  the  Cumber- 
land Theological  Seminary.  He  was  an 
elder,  choir  dlrdctor,  and  Sunday 
School  teacher  In  his  church. 

I  recall  attendin|c  a  retirement  party 
for  Judge  Tally  when  he  stepped  down 
from  the  bench  ini  1983.  A  large  crowd 
gathered  to  honor  him  that  nitfit.  and 
I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  admi- 
ration and  req)ect)  with  which  he  was 
awarded.  I  do  knofr  from  my  perwmal 
experience  on  the  Alabama  Swweme 
Court  that  he  was  an  exceptional  trial 
Judge,  one  who  whs  rejected  by  his 
colleagues,  and  th4  prosecutors  and  at- 
torneys who  appeared  before  him.  He 
was  an  outstandhi^  leader  in  the  court 
reform  movement, in  Alabama  durtaig 
the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  Scotts- 
boro and  of  Alabama  have  lost  an  out- 
standing person.  I  |oln  them  in  mourn- 
ing the  passing  of  Judge  John  B. 
Tally,  and  wish  to  extend  my  most  sin- 
cere personal  synipathy  to  his  wife, 
Blanche,  and  hii  children.  Nancy, 
John  Jr..  and  WHIi^. 

I  as  unanimous  ^consent  that  three 
articles  from  the!  Daily  Sentinel  be 
placed  in  the  Rbooko  in  full. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  tb  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoks.  as  follows:! 

Local  «■>  Aass  Dbatbs 

SoonsaoRo.— John  [B.  Tally  Sr..  retired 
Jackson  County  CMult  Court  Judge,  died 
Wedneeday  in  JaAsob  County  BospltaL  Be 


71. 

The  funeral  will  be  Friday  at  9  pjn.  at  the 
Cumberland  Prasbyti^ian  Church  In  Scotts- 
boro with  the  Rev.  i  Roy  Ball  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  m  Cedkr  HID  Conetery  with 
Scottaboro  PUneral  Heme  in  charge. 

VisiUtion  win  be  tfnight  from  T  until  0. 
In  lieu  of  flowen.  the  family  requests  that 
contributions  be  nuuMto  the  church's  build- 
ing fund. 

A  native  of  Jacksoh  County,  TkOy  prac- 
ticed Uw  in  Scottsboro  from  1097-49  and 
alao  served  as  ssslstsnt  VA.  attorney  In  Vtr- 
mingham  before  entering  the  Navy  during 
World  War  n. 

He  served  ss  circuit  noUdtor  for  the  Ninth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama  from  1M7-M 
and  was  in  private  practice  untO  his  election' 
as  circuit  Judge  in  1968.  He  remained  Ja  tl)at 
poet  until  hto  retirem^t  In  1069. 

Tally  attended  high  school  in  BcoitSboru 
and  in  Houston.  Te^ss  and  was  the  flftti 
Tally  to  carry  the  na^w  John  B.  in  a  ftmily 
that  for  generations  [has  had  members  In 
the  law  profession.  He  attoided  college  snd 
law  scluMd  at  Rice  IbsUtute  and  Houston 
Law  School. 

Tally  served  for  13  ;year*  on  the  Jsckson 
County  Hospital  Board  and  was  county  at- 
torney for  eight  yem.  He  was  sn  elder, 
choir  director  and  Sunday  Sdiotd  teacher  in 
his  church,  snd  served  ss  a  trustee  of  the 
Cumberland  Theolorical  Seminary.  Bis  bi- 
ography appears  in  who's  Who  in  America. 

Be  Is  survived  by  ms  wife.  Mrs.  Blandie 
McCutChen  lUly;  a  daughter.  Mis.  Nancy 
Loper  of  Opellka;  two  sons,  John  B.  Tally 
Jr.  of  Birmingham  and  William  W.  TUly  of 
Scottsboro:  and  five  grandchildren. 


^M 


^k. 


JusoB  Tally 

Rettred  Judge  John  B.  Tally  Sr.  of  Scotts- 
moming  in  Jadcson 
County  Hoipltal.  Be  was  71. 

PUneral  eervloes  will  be  conducted  at  9 
PJB.  Friday  at  Cumberiand  Presbyterlsn 
Church  with  the  Rev.  Roy  BaU  of fidiutlng. 

Burial  win  be  In  Cedar  BUI  Cemetery  with 
Scottsboro  Flmeral  Borne  directing.  VWta- 
tion  wHl  be  from  7  until  9  pjn.  Thursday  at 
the  funsfal  home.  In  Ueu  of  flowers,  contri- 
butions may  be  made  to  the  Cumberiand 
Itasbyterian  Church  Bunding  Fund. 

TSUy  was  bom  in  Scottsboro  on  March  9. 
1914.  the  son  of  John  Benton  T^  and 
Irene  Blackmon  Tally. 

Be  praetloed  law  in  Scottsboro  from  1097 
untB  1M9  and  also  served  as  sssistant  VS. 
attorney  in  Birmingham  before  ent«rlng  the 
U.8.  Itavy  during  World  War  n. 

Be  served  as  circuit  solicitor  for  the  9th 
Judicial  Cbcuit  of  Alabama  from  1047-65 
and  was  in  private  practice  untfl  his  dectkm 
ss  dreoit  Judge  In  1068.  Be  continued  ss  a 
circuit  Judge  untU  his  retirement  In  1089 
when  he  reComed  to  the  private  practice  of 
Uw  with  his  son.  WOlism  W.  TsUy  of  Scotts- 
boro. 

Tany  had  ssrved  ss  a  member  of  the  Jack- 
son County  Hospital  board  of  directors  snd 
the  Alshama  Bar  Association.  Be  wae  an 
elder  at  Cumberland  Prertiyterian  Church 
and  had  served  ss  a  trustee  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 

Be  was  given  a  tetiranent  party  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  1983.  at  the  Boiidhy  bm  in  Scotts- 
boro. Some  86  persons  sitended  and  he  was 
presented  a  gold  watch.  Among  tboee 
preeent  were  his  longtime  Mends,  retired 
Caognasman  Bob  Jones  of  Scottsboro  snd 
XJM.  Sen.  BOwell  Beflin  of  Tuseumbia. 

Tally's  biography  Is  in  Who's  Who  in 
America. 

Be  attended  four  post-graduate  sessicHis  of 
the  National  Judicial  Cirilege  and  two 
eourses  at  the  Americmi  Academy  of  Judi- 
cial Education  plus  courses  offered  by  the 
Alabama  Judicial  College. 

His  administratioa  received  a  commenda- 
tion from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama. 

TSlly  was  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Asso- 
ciation of  Circuit  Judges,  the  Alabama  State 
Bar,  and  AsMrican  Bar  Association. 

Circuit  judge  Robert  L.  Hodges,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tilly,  took  a  short  break  in  court 
upon  learning  of  the  death.  He  made  the 
following  statement  about  10:40  aju 

"liuUes  and  gentlemen.  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived a  massage  that  Judge  John  B.  Tally 
has  paassd  away  this  moimlng.  Judge  Tally 
served  as  a  Judge  of  this  Circuit  for  more 
than  19  years  and  betwe  that  was  a  Solici- 
tor of  this  Cireuit.  Be  was  a  dedicated  nublic 
servant. 

"Tills  court  extends  its  sympathy  to  the 
memben  of  his  family.  The  bench  and  the 
bar  of  this  Cireuit.  snd  the  dtiMns  of  3uX- 
son  County  whom  he  served,  will  mourn  his 


Tslly  is  survived  by  his  wife.  BIrs.  Blanche 
McCutehen  Tally;  three  chUdrai.  Nancy 
Loper  of  Opellka.  John  B.  Tally  Jr..  an  at- 
toiney  In  Birmingham,  and  William  Tally,  a 
Scott^ioro  attorney;  and  five  grandchildren. 


TO  IHI  EDITOS 

Editob.  Dailt  SBRxmi^ 

To  the  family  and  friends  of  the  late  John 
aTally: 

As  I  Join  a  host  of  dttsois  across  this  land 
In  offering  words  of  condolence  to  you 
during  your  hour  of  bereavement,  I  also  am 
confronted  with  a  great  sense  of  loss. 


Recallinr  days  prior  to  the  late  Judge 
John  B.  Tally's  Judgeship,  law  practice  and 
school  dsys.  I  knew  him  as  a  smaU  boy. 
Born  lew  than  a  year  apart.  I  ^^fTamf  ac- 
quainted with  him  while  we  were  still  bare- 
foot boys.  This  event  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  lif e.span  of  friendship  and  trust. 

Because  he  was  reared  a  short  block  north 
of  the  courthouse,  lived  most  of  his  sdult 
life  two  Mocks  east  of  the  courthouse  snd 
virtually  woriwd  In  the  courthouse  for 
almost  Ave  decades  Judge  T^ly.  In  essence, 
beesme  a  flxture  there. 

I  know  first-hand  that  when  Judge  Tally 
retired  from  his  Judgeship,  he  was  at  peace 
with  himeslf  and  that  he  was  happy  in  his 
family  life  and  proud  of  the  adiievements 
of  his  children. 

Judge  Tally  was  a  man  of  deep  rdlgious 
convictioas  who  strived  to  '"««"*f«^  law  and 
order  and  to  sustain  a  Just  society  always 
guldsd  by  the  quotation.  "Here  on  earth. 
God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  when  Judge  Tally 
stands  before  Ood  the  almighty  and  Eternal 
Judge  of  all.  he  wOl  be  Judged  as  he  had 
Judged  and  that  he  wm  be  vindicated  by  a 
Just  Ood! 

Touts  In  tribute  to  a  well  spent  life. 
WnxT  T.  SaafMaASS,  Sr., 

il  concenMid/MeiML 


THE  CKNTKNNIAL  OP 
SHEFFIELD.  AL 

Mr.  HEPUN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  con- 
gratulate my  neighbors  in  ^leftteld. 
AL,  on  their  upcoming  centennial  oeie- 
braticm.  I  am  eqiedally  han>y  to  com.- 
mend  them  upon  this  occasion  since 
Sheffield  is  a  vital  part  of  my  home 
county  of  Colbert. 

Sheffield  is  located  in  extreme 
northwest  Alabama.  Just  a  few  short 
miles  frran  the  Tennessee  line.  Named 
after  Sheffield.  England,  the  town 
grew  from  a  different  type  of  develop- 
ment than  most  southern  towns. 
Rather  than  starting  as  an  agricultur- 
al center,  Sheffield  was  founded  by  a 
group  of  enterprising  men  who  invest- 
ed their  money  to  build  a  dty  with  in- 
dustries and  institutions  from  iriilch 
they  could  reap  a  profit.  Even  in  this, 
Sheffield  was  different  from  most  typ- 
ical "boon  town"  developments.  In 
that  it  was  located  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  providing  water  tranqiwrtation 
as  an  alternative  to  railroads. 

Although  settlers  has  been  presoit 
for  some  time,  Sheffield  was  officially 
incorporated  on  Pebruary  17.  1885. 
During  the  next  several  years,  the 
town  would  prosper  as  an  Industrial 
cmter.  largely  because  of  the  plentiful 
raw  materials  and  ease  of  tranqwrta- 
tion.  New  industries  and  blast  furnaces 
were  frequently  moving  Into  Sheffield, 
bringing  people  and  economic  growth 
with  them. 

Early  in  Sheffield's  history,  the  clos- 
est available  railroad  was  located  in 
Tuseumbia.  Efforts  were  made  by 
Sheffield  leaders  to  convince  the  rail- 
road to  extend  their  tracks  into  the 
city.  These  efforts  were  so  successful 
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that  the  railitMd  ctioM  Sbettield  m 
the  alte  for  thetar  new  north  Alabama 
maintenance  location.  A  few  yean 
later,  fioutheta  Railway  System  took 
over  operation  of  the  ezMing  railroad 
and  ezpuded  their  tecOltiee  to  the 
p(dnt  where  Southern  became  Shef- 
field'! largest  employer,  glvinc  the  dty 
the  reputation  of  being  a  "railroad 
town."  Even  today.  Southern  Railway 
System  oootinaes  as  a  major  industry 
in  Sheffield. 

One  major  aspect  of  Sheffield's  his- 
tory whi^  cannot  be  ignored  or  for? 
gotten  concerns  the  develcvment  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  area.  Early 
in  Sheffield's  development,  people 
viewed  the  rushing  flow  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  omr  the  rocks  of  Muscle 
Shoals  and  realted  the  tremendous 
waiting  to  be  utillwd. 

As  early  as  IMS.  the  Muscle  Shoals 
ppwer  do.  was  organiaed.  Congress  i«>- 
pioved  legislation  authorising  the 
i»«-«r*wy  to  construct  a  hjrdroeMctrle 
dam  and  canal,  as  long  as  construction 
began  wMhin  a  year.  The  authoriza- 
tion and  fi(N>  extensions  expired  with- 
out oonstmetioB  starting,  leaving  de- 
velopment open  for  atiux  companies. 

In  1902.  another  company,  including 
Thomas  Coleman  DuFont.  was  orga- 
nised and  asked  for  congressionsl  au- 
thorisation. DoPoot  said  he  would 
mend  more  than  $3  million  to  build 
textile  mills  in  the  area  when  they  ob- 
tained this  authcwiaation.  In  1903. 
however.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt vetoed  the  legislation,  kflling  an- 
other opportunity. 

In  1906.  the  Musde  Shoals  Hydro- 
electric Powa  Co.  was  organised. 
Their  proposal  for  authorisation  never 
got  out  of  the  Htouse  committee  to 
which  it  was  assigned  and.  in  1912.  the 
tttmitjimny  merged  with  the  Alabama 
Power  Co. 

Finally,  in  1917.  President  Wilson  se- 
lected Sheffield  as  the  site  for  nitrate 
plwits  to  be  buflt  to  help  furnish  mu- 
nitions for  Worid  War  I.  To  help  fur- 
nish the  power  needed  by  these  plants, 
l^droeieetrlc  dams  were  also  to  be 
constructed.  WOson  Dam  as  partially 
competed  when  the  Harding  adminls- 
tratim  fkHed  to  appropriate  funds  for 
continued  constouctlim. 

^^th  work  suspended  and  hundreds 
of  onployees  laid  off.  automobile  mag- 
nate Henry  Pord  made  an  offer  to 
complete  construction  and  purchase 
the  nitrate  idsnts  to  produce  fertHiaer. 
Soon,  other  firms  made  competing 
offers. 

In  li^t  of  these  offers.  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  to  ccmplete  Wilson 
Dam  and  work  resumed.  Then  In  1928. 
after  Pwd  and  the  other  companies 
had  withdrawn  their  offers,  legislation 
providing  for  governmental  operation 
of  the  dam  was  aniroved.  but  pocket 
vetoed  by  President  Coolidge.  In  1931. 
this  legislation  was  again  approved, 
but  vetoed  by  President  Hoover. 
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Finally,  after  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Ftanklln  Roosevelt,  this  legisla- 
tion, which  would  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act.  became  law  In  1933.  This 
came  after  Roosevelt  visited  the  Shef- 
field area  and  promised  that  govern- 
ment development  and  operation  of 
the  hydrodectrlc  facilities  was  as- 
sured. As  we  all  know,  even  today  TVA 
to  an  important  and  functioning  part 
of  the  Sheffield  economy. 

In  more  recent  years.  Mr.  President, 
with  industrial  aethrity  declining,  a 
small  industry  has  succeeded  In 
maktaig  the  Muscle  Shoals  area  well 
known.  Of  course.  I  am  referring  to 
the  music  industry.  Sheffield  can  be 
proud  of  its  role  in  this  development, 
since  the  earilest  recordings  in  this 
trend  were  made  in  Sheffield.  Now. 
music  studios  are  located  aU  around 
the  area,  and  have  helped  write  much 
of  the  area's  rich  musical  history. 

At  the  presmt  time  Sheffield  and  all 
of  northwest  Alabama  is  suffering 
from  serious  economic  problems,  in- 
cluding high  unemployment.  However 
we  are  hoping  for  a  turnaround  of 
these  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Sheffield 
has  scheduled  elaborate  plans  to  cele- 
brate its  centennial.  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  r^iresent  these  fine  dtiaens. 
who  face  the  future  with  a  commit- 
ment to  greater  growth,  increased  pro- 
ductivity, and  community  spirit  In 
celetoatlng  a  centennial,  a  town  is.  in 
reality,  congratulating  aU  of  Its  dti- 
sens,  past  and  present,  and  I  believe 
all  of  the  people  of  Sheffield  can  be 
proud  of  their  city's  significant  histo- 
ry. I  know  that  with  their  continued 
civic  dedicaUon.  Sheffield  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  bright  future. 


hostOe  and  impredictalde  as  our  Jails 
and  prisoA  often  are.  The  work  not 
only  demands  Inner  resources  of 
strength  and  stability,  it  is  all  too 
often  a  thankless  task  and  unapive- 
dated. 

I  hope  the  Judiciary  Committee  win 
act  on  this  measure  promptly  so  we 
can  focus  attentkm  and  recognition  to 
these  too  often  overlooked  individuals. 


NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS  WEEK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64.  which  designa»4^ 
the  week  beginning  May  5.  1965  as 
"National  Correctional  Officers 
Week." 

The  woik  of  our  Nation's  correction- 
al officers  in  our  JaUs  and  correotional 
centers  is  often  overlooked  and  under- 
valued. The  quality  of  service  they 
provide  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
criminal  Justloe  system.  Correctlcmal 
officers  nationwide  are  currently  re- 
sponsible for  containing  over  600.000 
prisoners. 

Under  highly  stressful  conditions, 
where  exposure  to  dangerous  situa- 
tions is  a  daily  part  of  the  Job.  these 
men  and  w<nnen  try  to  encourage  in- 
mates to  develop  skills  and  attitudes 
which  will  let  them  become  productive 
members  of  sodety  ivon  release. 

The  Job  requires  flexibililty  and 
firmncas  allied  with  patience.  It  takes 
a  medal  kind  of  person  to  persevere  in 
this  type  of  work  In  an  environment  as 


THE  ALARMING  GROWTH  IN 
ILLITERACY 

Mr.  aoU>WATER.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  ZouKSKT  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  to  address  the  growing 
rate  of  illiteracy  in  this  country.  The 
Department  of  Education,  in  its  own 
report,  A  NaUon  at  Risk,  listed  the 
^i^i-mifig  statistics.  They  are  listed 
here  for  your  review:  A  20-peroent 
functional  illiteracy  rate  among  adults 
and  13  percent  among  17-year-olds:  a 
33-percent  marginal  illiteracy  rate  for 
adults;  a  minority  youth  illlteraey  rate 
that  may  run  as  hliAi  as  40  percent, 
and  an  increase  of  2.3  milli<«  adult  U- 
llterates  each  year.  These  statistics 
should  prompt  each  of  us  to  ask. 
"Why  are  our  young  people  not  learn- 
ing to  read  in  our  schools?" 

The  ramifications  of  the  above  sta- 
tistics impact  on  each  of  us  directly. 
For  example.  It  has  cost  the  military 
dose  to  $40  million  from  fiscal  years 
1982-84  to  teach  jeading  to  recruits.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  programs 
indude  basic  math  and  English  skills, 
also.  According  to  military  statistics, 
the  cost  is  expected  to  rise  into  the 
1990*8.  The  enrollment  in  these  pro- 
grams is  not  limited  to  the  student 
who  dropped  out  of  high  school,  ss 
there  are  high  school  graduates  as 
well.  Reading  and  basic  skills  pro- 
grams like  the  ones  in  the  military  can 
be  found  in  Government  agencies  and 
programs;  for  example,  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  [JTPAl  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Thoae  individuals  who  cannot  read 
in  our  sodety  become  those  individ- 
uals who  are  unable  to  find  or  hold  a 
Job,  who  are  drug  and  alcohol  abusers, 
who  find  themselves  in  trouble  with 
the  law.  and  who  are  unable  to  get  off 
the  welfare  rolls.  It  is  a  erlnie  against 
these  Jndlvlduals  that  they  are  allowed 
to  graduate,  no  matter  how  dever 
they  are  in  covering  up  this  disability, 
without  being  identified  and  helped. 
They  are  being  asked  to  perform  in  a 
very  complex  sodety  without  the  most 
basic  of  skills. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  an- 
other perspective,  it  is  the  American 
taxpayer  who  is  also  being  cheated 
from  a  fair  return  on  his  tax  dollars.  I 
have  said  it  often  enough  lately,  but  I 
think  it  is  worth  repeating  here:  I  be- 
lieve we  should  get  more  bang  for  the 
buck.  This  should  be  a  policy  promot- 
ed in  all  Government  agencies.  It  cer- 


tainly is  applieablei  with  respect  to  the 
illiteracy  problenl  as  there  has  been  no 
shortage  of  Federal  funds  for  remedial 
programs.  | 

Whgl  I  find  paiiticularly  disturbing 
is  thatSUiere  are  iistnictional  reading 
programs  which  a^e  cost  effective  and 
the  results  are  more  than  noteworthy. 
These  programs  were  described  during 
hearings  last  year  tm  a  similar  bill  by 
Senator  Zoanmtfr.  If  something 
worics,  you  don't  fix  it  or  change  it. 
Both  teachers  and  students  are  ftiis- 
trated  when  instrgetion  and  learning 
falls.  I  am  pleased  jto  support  this  bill, 
which  intends  to  Identify  for  all  con- 
cerned parties,  those  successful  in- 
structlwial  reading  programs  that  are 
working  in  various  classrooms  across 
our  country.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that,  armed  with:  concrete  informa- 
tion, reading  programs  can  be  initiated 
in  those  dasnoomp  where  the  success 
rate  in  reading  hasibeen  poor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RtPRESENTATlvis 
JOHN  MURPHT 


President,  there 

1  overwhelmed  by 

upon  this  body 

medal    interest 


Mr.   LEAHT. 
are  times  when 
the  influence  exc 
by    very 
groups. 

It  seems  that  every  group  that  does 
business  or  ccmtraMs  for  services  with 
the  Federal  Govonment  has  a  lobby- 
ist in  this  town. 

In  fact,  as  my  go6d  friend  and  fellow 
Vernumter,  John  Miuphy  of  Ludlow, 
SKgK.  "Everybody's  got  their  lobbyist 
but  the  po<H-  pecvlf ." 

"Murph"  has  mtot  17  years  tn  the 
Vermont  Legislatul«  as  a  self-appoint- 
ed spokesman  for  the  underrepresent- 
ed  little  giiy  in  out  sodiety.  snd  I  sug- 
gest my  fellow  Stoators  here  today 
could  learn  a  lessoA  or  two  from  a  Ver- 
mont representativke  who  has  made  his 
reputation  by  defending  the  poor  and 
the  powerless. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  a  harder 
woricer.  or  a  tougher  bargainer,  or  a 
fairer  arbiter  than  the  chairman  of 
the  Vermont  House  General  and  Mili- 
taury  Affairs  Committee. 

I  would  like  the  test  of  the  Soiate  to 
read  this  tribute:  to  Representative 
John  Murphy  thgt  appeared  in  the 
Mareh  4,  1985,  edition  of  the  Buiiing- 
ton  Free  Press.  Vermont's  largest 
newspaper,  and  an  editorial  whldi  ap- 
peared on  March!  6  in  the  Rutland 
Herald. 

There  being  no  dbjection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  \ie  printed  in  the 
RacoBO.  as  follows:: 

[From  the  BurUnst#n  Free  Preas,  Mar.  4. 

IflBS] 

Ludlow  DniocaAT  Jo^  Mvkpbt  la  ah  Ally 

TO  TBS  XitiunumuBxa 

(By  John;  Donnelly) 

MoRTPBLm.— House  Speaker  Ralph 
Wright  remembeiB  Rep.  John  Murpby'a 
running  around  the  Ittatehouae  in  a  freuy 
a  few  years  back.  try|ng  to  pursuade  fellow 
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lawnafceti  to  keep  state  Joiis  (or  nine  blind 
people. 

"Be  rifled  anmod  bere  for  nine  blind 
people  the  way  that  aoBM  people  did  (or  the 
■qnal  lUchts  AmcnAaent."  Wright  said. 
"That's  Just  like  taiBL  The  big  iasues  with 
Joinmy  Marphy  are  thoae  that  help  the 
little  gny." 

It  is  year  number  17  in  the  Legislature  (or 
If  uiphy,  a  Ludlow  Democrat  who  is  the 
kng-servingelialnmn  o(  the  House  General 
and  Military  Attain  Committee. 

It  is  aa  inportaat  year  (or  him  as  his  com- 
mittee bla  several  Closely  watched  WDs.  in- 
the  Murphy-sponwred  minimnm 
bm  and  drinking  age  legislation.  Both 
bills  should  eome  be(ore  the  House  within 
the  nest  two  weeks. 

ICuipliy.  iS.  also  is  sponsoring  a  bill  to 
draaurtkally  shift  state  (unding  from  the 
Utalverrity  cA  Vermont  to  the  Vermont  Stu- 
dent hwMunm  Corp..  and  leglalation  to 
take  3  percent  of  a  ski  tax  and  applying  it  to 
recnaUooal  initlattvas  such  as  st4w*ing 
streams  with  dsh. 

"I've  got  aome  exciting  legislation." 
Murphy  said  one  day  last  week  on  the 
House  floor,  "t  Iwve  some  legislation  that  I 
hope  will  help  the  undnprivileged,  those 
un(ortanate  (oiks  who  cant  find  well-' 
paytngjoba." 

Murphy*  friends  and  (oes  alike  say  the 
(ormer  madilnist  is  always  honest  and  has 
uncanny  political  instincts. 

"jaton  has  never  tried  to  pull  any  (ast 
ones  on  me."  said  Christopher  BarUeri.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  o(  the  Vermont  State 
ChandMr  of  Commerce  and  a  regular  (oe  o( 
liuiphy's  during  his  10  years  o(  lobbying  in 
Montpdier. 

"He  tauiAit  me  one  thing  very  early  on: 
leam  the  art  o(  compromise.  While  we  are 
adveraariea  (rom  time  to  time,  he  Is  always 
fair."  BarWeri  said.  "He  doesnt  play  games 
with  you." 

House  Minralty  Leader  Paul  Poirer,  D- 
Barre.  said  Murphy  has  "an  allegiance  to 
iasues.  not  people.  He  is  the  type  of  man 
irtiere  one  »"*""*»  you  love  him  the  next 
mtamte  you  hate  him." 

Pertiaps  the  strong  feelings  on  Marphy 
arise  because  o(  the  lawmaker's  power. 
Wright  said  "U  you  had  to  name  three  o( 
the  most  powerful  people  in  the  House. 
John  Mundiy  would  have  to  be  included  in 
the  top  three." 

How  did  a  man  with  a  trade  school  educa- 
tion who  spent  more  than  three  decades 
working  as  a  machinist  and  a  truck  driver,  a 
man  who  admits  to  "speaking  idainly."  and 
who  wins  as  many  enemies  as  (riends. 
became  so  powerful? 

Murphy  thinks  he  knows. 

"I  (ight  (or  a  cause.  I  don't  fight  people," 
Murphy  said.  "I  always  stay  within  a  hand- 
shake o(  everyone  in  the  House." 

PdlticlaiH  Uken  Murphy  to  a  buUdog, 
partly  because  o(  his  stout  build,  mostly  be- 
cause o(  the  way  he  can  fight.  "It's  wcmder- 
(ul  to  have  him  in  your  comer,"  said  House 
Majority  Leader  Susan  Auld,  R-Middlesex. 

Murphy's  top  priority  this  session  is  his 
mtithwiim  wage  MIL  Tbt  bill  would  raise 
Vermont's  minimum  wage  above  the  (ederal 
level  a  dime  per  hour  each  year  (or  Uu«e 
years.  Ilie  wage  now  is  $3.35. 

"It's  a  bread-and-butter  issue,"  Murphy 
said.  "Peoide  dont  understand  what  10 
cents  means  to  people.  Remember  the 
saying  in  the  'SOs.  'Brother,  could  you  spare 
me  a  dime?'  This  bill  reminds  me  o(  that 

"Their  lot,  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged; is  not  one  to  be  proud  o(.  Those 
people  who  crusade  against  a  dime-an-hour 


raiae  drive  up  here  in  a  Mg  Buick  or  dadO- 
lac  Those  (at  cau  will  (ight  this  MIL  I  think 
I'm  going  to  have  a  fi^t  on  my  hands," 
Murphy  said. 

Murphy  also  li  working  sgainst  nlsing 
Vermont's  drinking  age  (rom  18  to  31.  His 
reasoning  is  consistent  with  his  philosophy: 
He  bdieves  the  MU  discriminates  against 
young  people,  an  undencpresented  group. 
Murphy's  stance  has  pitted  him  sgainst 
Oov.  Madeleine  Kunin.'  Wright  and  Poirer. 

Another  Murphy  Mil  this  year  would  take 
about  haU  the  state's  appropriatioa  to  UVM 
and  give  it  to  the  Vennont  Student  Assist- 
anoeOorp.  Murphy,  whose  six-year  term  as 
a  0VM  trustee  ended  last  year,  called  the 
bin  his  "going  away"  present  to  the  sduoL 
He  said  the  sduMfl  has  become  increasingly 
one  (or  the  rich. 

Murphy  has  been  honored  by  labor  unions 
tar  his  flilits.  One  union,  the  Assembly  of 
Governmental  Employees,  named  him  one 
of  the  t(v  10  state  legislators  in  the  country 
in  1961. 

He  said  he  wHI  continue  the  fight  for  the 
pom*,  the  labor  unions,  the  veterans,  the 
Mind,  and  "any  disadvantaged  group  there 
is." 

"It's  not  hard  to  dist.ingulsh  ways  of  life  in 
Vermont,"  Murphy  said.  Poverty  is  right 
beside  the  road.  When  I  drive  along  the 
road.  I  can  see  proverty.  It  makes  you  thinlK. 

"The  poor  are  the  least  remembered. 
Those  (oiks  who  can  do  (or  themselves  hire 
lobbyists.  The  lawyers  got  their  lobbyists, 
the  real  estate  got  their  lobbyists,  the 
Chamber  o(  Commerce  got  their  lobbyists. 
Everybody's  got  their  lobbyists  but  the  poor 
people."  Murphy  sakL  "I  want  to  help 
them."* 

[Ftom  Rutland  Dally  Herald.  Mar. «,  19851 
Dow'T  nmnaKsnifAR 

Ludlow's  spitfire.  Rep.  John  F.  Murphy, 
may  not  get  his  own  way  on  everything  that 
comes  be(Ore  the  State's  legislature,  bat  he 
gives  it  a  good  try.  And  those  on  the  oppo- 
site side  always  know  thesr^re  been  in  a 
battle. 

It  was  nice  to  see  the  Ludlow  Democrat 
get  a  Mt  o(  recognition  in  Monday's  profile 
by  John  Donnelly  o(  the  Associated  Press. 
Murphy  may  not  be  as  power(ul  as  the 
^leaker  o(  the  House  or  its  Approprlattais 
Committee  chairman,  but  nobody  underesti- 
mates him  (or  very  long.  A  couple  at  at*- 
■ions  ago  a  freshman  legidator  was  assigned 
to  the  General  and  Military  Attain  Com- 
mittee, which  Rep.  Murphy  heads.  As  com- 
mittee discussion  started,  the  (reshman 
asked  U  the  oommlttee  (oUowed  Robert's 
Rules.  Rep.  Murphy  retorted  swKt^  "We 
(<dlow  Murphy's  Rules." 

In  (act.  it  is  a  bit  dKficult  to  imagine  a 
proposal  becoming  law  U  Murph  really  sets 
his  mind  against  it.  He  is  e((ectlve  because 
he  sticks  to  the  issues.  It  is  hard  to  argue 
agatast  an  issue^iriented  person  who  is  so 
dedicated  that  nothing  will  turn  him  or  her 
aside. 

It's  going  to  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
lawmakers  do  with  the  proposal  to  raise 
Vermont's  legal  drinking,  age  to  31.  Quite 
correctly,  Ludlow's  "(riend  o(  the  UtUe  guy" 
wants  no  part  o(  such  a  move. 

To  him.  it  smells.  It  smells  because  it's  so 
politicaL  Murph  is  a  supa1>  politician,  but 
there  are  iasues  that  he  considers  above  pol- 
itics. 

The  public  is  clamoring  for  action  against 
dnmken  driving,  so  the  logical  political 
move  is  to  damp  down  on  those  who  are  18, 
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10  aad  M  ymn  okL  MMt  of  Uiem  dont 
vote. 

Beinc  DO  fool,  the  Ludlov  Omoent 
knowi  there  are  older  folks  aplenty  who 
hate  to  aec  a  bnathaUwr  oomloc  their  way. 
Ondoubtedly.  some  of  them  are  amoncrt  his 
pocnia  the  LegWature. 

Why.  then,  try  to  make  the  voUnc  mibUe 
think  the  problem  Is  beinc  nle^  handled 
bgr  merely  rfMwpiwt  down  an  those  under 
n?  To  him.  this  is  a  eop-out  intended  te 
make  lawmakers  look  like  saviors. 

The  Ludlow  man  has  other  Issues  this 
year,  but  it  is  quite  poMible  his  poUtieal 
weight  wiQ  be  moat  influential  In  the  battle 
vnx  the  drinking  age.  Vermooteis  who  care 
about  their  aioney  shouldn't  lay  any  heavy 
bete  on  that  iasne  when  Murph  is  pulling 


As  Donnrily  saM  in  his  profile  of  Rep. 
Murphy,  the  Ludlow  man  has  unamny  po- 
Utieal «»~"~'*«  He  knows  that  Vermont  log- 
Wators  dont  relish  a  follow-the-leader  role. 
and  Just  might  refuse  to  Join  their  neighbor 
states  In  raising  the  drinking  age. 

When  the  chips  an  down,  hell  be  nn- 
IsatfiiiW  his  ooMldSTable  gifte  of  penosslon 
In  pursuit  of  that  goal  Before  pladng  their 
bets,  his  foes  should  remember  that  his  per- 
suastvcncm  oomes  wrapped  in  an  Irish  grin 
that  has  won  him  eleetkm  nine  times. 


OlVmO:  AMERICA'S  OREATEST 
NATIONAL  RBBOintCE 

Mr.  CHlIiEB.  Mr.  Pregident.  In  » 
recent  ipeeeh.  David  Rockefeller  pro- 
vided MMue  unique  indghta  into  the 
nde  of  charltaUe  dvinc  in  America.  In 
those  remarks,  delivered  oa  February 
«.  1965  in  Fort  Worth,  TX.  he  voke 
candidly  about  lome  of  the  challcoges 
currently  f adnc  philanthropic  activi- 
ty. The  points  that  he  makes  are 
indeed  thought  provoking  and  worthy 
of  our  attentkm.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  David  Rockefeller's  com- 
mends  be  printed  in  the  Raoon>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Raooao.  as  f oUowk 
»— ^—  ST  Davd  RwuufiLLBU  UwHa  nn 

AosncM  or  nn  Sm  W.  RiouaasoH  Tmm- 


onrno:  mibuga's  oaunsr  aATiosAL 


Thank  you  so  much.  Sid  Bass,  for  that 
warm  and  generous  introduction. 

Visitliw  Texas  always  has  been  an  enor- 
mous pleasure  for  me.  and  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
such  a  fllstlngiiWM^  group. 

I  have  always  felt  very  much  at  home  In 
Texas,  and.  In  the  ooune  of  some  SO  trips 
here  over  the  past  M  years.  I  have  ronsist 
ently  carried  away  with  me  far  more  In  the 
way  of  insighte  and  knowlsdgs  than  I  have 
left  behind.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  but  pfTKTff  most  Important  is  the  re- 
I  have  found  on  each  vWt  of 
_r.  and  the  aUUty  to  think  Mg. 

Texina.  of  course,  are  world  renownsd  for 
Mg,  and  I  thus  am  cepwially 
to  be  here  once  again  to  discuss  a 
subject  which  I  am  eonvlnoed  demands  big 
thinking— private  giving  in  America. 

I  ifil^«"'r  do  not  come  with  any  divine 
wisdom  on  the  subject,  and  I  often  suspect 
that  we  in  New  York  are  isolated— either 
through  geography  or  innate  provincial- 
ism—ftom   exceedingly   creative   programs 


being  undertaken  throughout  other  parte  of 
our  Nation. 

To  hdp  initiate  a  dtalogue,  however,  I 
thought  It  might  be  useful  if  I  did  three 
Fbst,  I  wm  mention  some  of  the 
personal  and  fundamental  axioms 
that  hare  shaped  my  family's  and  my  own 
Involvement  with  philanthropy  orer  the 
yeara.  Beeond.  I  will  undencore  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  non-profit  sector  as 
a  force  In  this  country.  And  third.  I  will  sug- 
gest some  of  the  challengw  I  see  fadng 
philanthrapic  activity  at  the  present  time. 

A  firrt  and  most  obvious  axiom  of  philan- 
thropy is  that  you  cant  ghre  away  what  you 
dont  hare.  Thus  it  Is  vital  that  our  Nation 
and  Ite  locallttas  pressrvf  and  further 
strengthen  a  policy  framework  that  aDCOur- 
aga  the  generation  of  wealth.  It  is  equally 
vital  that  our  dtiaens  maintain  the  sotro- 
preneurlal  «lrlt  which  has  made  America 
great— and  which  ooaUmMS  to  be  espedally 
evident  here  hi  Texas.  A  favorable  dimate 
for  private  Inltlatire  and  eoonomte  growth  is 
key  to  our  Nation's  weU  being.  Without  it. 
private  philanthropy  cannot  exlsL 

Is  is  heartening  that  the  currant  adminis- 
timtkm  In  Washington  la  dedicated  precisely 
to  theee  ends-to  eneouragtaag  the  private 
sector  and  to  Ismaning  the  role  of 
ment.  To  reduce  taxes  is  fully 
with  such  a  program  and  is  to  bt  applauded. 
On  the  other  hand,  aome  a<  the  apeelfle  pro- 
poeals  wbMi  hare  been  advanced  to  aehlere 
tax  reduction  gire  me  concern  because  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  impact  they  would 
hare  on  the  volnme  of  charitable  giving. 
Specifically,  in  the  interest  of  tax  simplifi- 
cation (a^ln  a  laudable  objectlre).  it  has 
been  proposed  that  a  very  low  Income  tax 
eeOlng  be  placed  even  on  the  higheet  tax 
brackets.  TO  offset  resulting  revenue  lags, 
however,  many  deductions  presently  permit- 
ted to  aehlere  other  social  objectivce  would 
be  rtiminat<id.  Including  several  directly  re- 
lated to  charitable  ghrlng. 

A  low  ceOlng  on  the  maximum  income  tax 
paid  by  any  Individual  could  be  stimulating 
to  growth  and  Investment,  but  it  is  likely  to 
hare  an  advetae  impact  on  charitable  giving. 
At  a  M%  tax  rate,  each  dollar  given  ooste 
the  donor  only  M  cents.  As  that  rate  de- 
dines,  the  net  cost  of  giving  gam  up.  One 
recent  study  at  Duke  Uhlvcratty  concluded 
that  Individual  contributions  could  faU  30% 
as  a  rssult  of  a  substantial  cut  in  inoome  tax 
in  dtdlar  tanas  this  would 
cut  of  over  $12  bmion  annually. 
That  la  nearly  six  ttanm  what  Is  contributed 
anmially  to  aO  this  country's  United  Way 
"*"T**g~  and  the  Impaet  on  many  organi- 
atlons  dependant  on  private  philanthropy 
would  be  very  serious.  If  at  the  same  time 
the  structure  of  charitable  deductloos  is  un- 
dermined, the  adverw  effect  could  be  mag- 
nified. 

This  prepossd  tax  program  which  would 
erode  Incentives  to  giving  comes,  of  eoutae. 
at  a  ttane  when  direct  Ooremment  support 
for  nonprofit  institutions  is  being  shwply 
cut  In  short,  prlvatdy  supported  not  for 
profit  institutlona  an  fadng  a  triple  threat 
which  must  be  of  gran  ooncem— lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates,  the  lorn  of  direct  incentives, 
and  a  decrease  in  Government  support.  I 
win  return  to  this  problem  late  under  the 
heading  of  chaUengea. 

A  second  key  axiom  of  ghring  Is  alao  a 
simple  one— namely,  "you  cant  take  It  with 
you."  Hence,  you  had  better  uw  it  intelli- 
gently while  you  are  on  this  Barth. 

This  was  In  essence  the  advice  the  late  Dr. 
FrederiiA  Gates  gare  to  my  grandfather, 
and  I  believe  it  remains  ss  valid  today  as  it 


was  then.  One  aaseriatu  recently  phrased  it 
somewhat  differently,  mylng,  "you'U  never 
see  a  heaiae  with  a  luggage  rackl" 

ThJB  advice  is  reinforced  by  two  further 
considerations.  One  Is  that,  beeauw  preaent 
estate  and  gift  taxes  are  so  l^gb,  the 
amount  one  can  Icare  or  gire  to  oars  chil- 
dren or  family  Is  very  limited.  The  other  is 
that— for  moot  people  at  least— there  are  di- 
minishing returns  In  satlstectlon  from 
spending  money  on  oneself.  Just  how  many 
expensire  cars,  alrplanea.  houses,  or  yadite 
can  a  person  enjoy?  Fttrtbermore.  valuable 
Jewelry  and  other  such  beautiful  objecte 
today  seem  to  produce  more  anxiety  about 
security  than  ddi^t  about  pomwslon 

Now  I  should  add  quickly  that  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  "Oh  poor  mei"  or  "oh  what 
a  burden  it  Is!"  School  of  thinking  about 
betaig  affluent  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  baring  money  Is  mon  desirable 
than  not  having  it!  On  the  other  hand,  my 
grandfather  and  aay  parente  always  tauiiit 
that  the  opportunlttaa  of  pemmslon  of 
wealth  carry  wtth  them  wimparabie  reapon- 
sibUltleB.  This  is  not  only  a  moral  iaaue,  but 
alao  a  question  of  basic  sdf-«atlBfactlon. 

This  tarings  me  to  two  other  axioms 
which,  again.  I  will  touch  on  mon  fully 
under  the  heading  of  challenges.  One  to  that 
successful  giving  damandi  the  same  can. 
creatlrity,  and  energy  as  do«  any  sucoeasful 
buslnem  cntetprlse.  The  otber,  and  periiaps 
the  moat  tanportant  is  that  giving.  If  It  is 
well  done,  can  be  dee^  rewarding  and  a  lot 
of  fun. 

It  should  be  noted  that  giving  to  America 
is  not  limited  to  peraoos  of  substantial  tai- 
hertted  wealth  or  high  taicome.  It  la  a  sur- 
prMng  fact  that  about  8B%  of  the  some  140 
bIDion  Americana  gire  eadi  year  comm  from 
people  eamtaig  $M,000  or  leaa.  Americans 
without  a  doubt  are.  as  President  Reagan 
has  said,  "the  most  generous  people  on 
Barth." 

The  tradition  of  charitable  giving  doM  not 
exist  In  any  other  country  of  the  world  to 
anything  like  the  extent  It  dom  here.  This 
has  shaped  the  structure  of  our  society. 
Part  of  thta  Is  due  to  our  cultural  tradition, 
but  It  is  also  Importantly  the  product  of  tax 
poUdm  deelgned  to  encourage  charitable 
giving.  Similar  poUetaa  do  not  exlrt  In  other 
countriea. 

ipympi—  of  the  generosity  of  private  In- 
dividuals on  both  a  large  and  anall  aoale  are 
multitudinous.  During  Just  the  last  two 
moottas  of  lOM.  for  instance,  Americans 
contributed  over  $40  million  to  bdp  thore 
starving  in  Bthiopla.  Bariler  last  year,  10 
youngsten  in  CaUf omia  organised  a  drire 
that  raised  over  $00,000  to  mre  Giant 
Pandas  in  China.  Closer  to  home,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Rice  Unlveratty  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  what  one  penon's  generodty  can 
create.  And  even  more  dare  to  home.  Insti- 
tutions such  ss  TCD  and  SICU  would  not 
exist  had  it  not  been  for  masdre  gifte  made 
by  many  Individuals  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

And.  of  course,  we  all  can  be  inspired  by 
the  work  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson— who  I  am 
^^yHg^t^^   Is  with   us— In  beautifying  our 


No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  what  < 
Americans  to  give  generoualy.  but  I  suspect 
It  has  something  to  do  wtth  the  origins  of 
our  Nation.  The  United  States  was,  of 
coune,  founded  largely  by  persons  who  had 
suffered  from  oppression  and  poverty  else- 
where, and  our  country  has  continued  to  be 
a  haven  for  millions  from  around  the  globe. 
Thoee  who  benefited  from  the  freedom  and 
opportunity   they   found   here   wished   to 
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share  It  with  othan.  SIven  this 
it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  are  nUylog  to 
support  the  restoration  of  the  Statue  of  lib- 
erty, at  the  base  of  fwhieh  an  the  itogtaig 
words.  "Gire  me  you^  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  massm  yeanitaig  to  breathe  Ikae." 

Americans  In  genaal  seem  to  bsve  two 
deeply  held  values.  Qne  Is  a  strong  bdlef  In 
self-reliance  and  iniSatire.  The  otber  Is  a 
strong  belief  in  the  lilterdependenee  of 
kind,  and  In  thefSe^  that  as  John 
said.  "No  man  is  an  inland,  entire  onto  him- 
self." These  beliefs  i*ay  seem  to  be  In  eon- 
fllct  but  in  fact  I  a^oonvinoed  tbey  com- 
plement each  otber.  JTbe  worth  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  worth  of  the  eommnnlty  an 
one  and  the  same.  Oi^e  is  not  viable  wftbout 
the  other. 

Whatever  the  reas^  for  the 
of  Americans  (and  much  mor 
needs  to  be  done  oil  that  subject).  It  has 
produced  a  very  large  and  Important  non- 
profit sector  in  this  ^luntry— and  that's  the 
ssoond  point  I  would  pke  to  touch 


tra  and  Pavonttl  as  slar  perfonneis  for 
their  annual  fundraiser.  We  hare  not  yet 
been  able  to  Identify  equally  entldng  substl- 


poaltlre  development  of  forced 
bdt  tightening  has  been  the  generetlon  of 
nonphilanOiropte  aourem  of  funding.  In 
Uta.  I  spoke  on  this  subject  in  San  Diego 
before  the  AsMrtam  Aasoriatlon  of  Mive- 

atlre  wnaaplw  such  as  the  Denver  Cbfl- 
dren'B  MnseiBB  irtildi  to  raising  funds  fram 
projeete  taidudtaw  a  book,  called  "Kids  and 
Feta."  wliieli  to  amifeeted  by  a  cat  food  com- 
pany and  ntomlng  75  oonte  a  copy  to  the 

nioae  taitetHted  to  thto  overall  subject 
might  want  to  read  a  book  called  "Aiter- 
prtoe  In  the  Manpcvflt  Sector"  wtaldi  was 
pidiltolied  tai  IfM  by  "Partnen  for  livable 
Plaees"  and  the  Rockef  dler  Bratben  Pnnd. 
It  eoate  tr.  sad  I  proadse  thto  to  the  only 
pitch   I   wiU   gire   you   thto 


Exdudlng  rdlgiousBongregatlons  and  pro- 
fessional assodatlong,  a  recent  study  by 
Lester  Salamon  at  i  the  Urban  Imtltate 
found  that  In  lOn  there  were  nearly 
13S.000  non-profit  brgantmtlops  In  the 
United  Statea.  Th^e  organimtlons  bad 
total  expenditures  of  $1S1  bUllan  and  em- 
ployed some  0.5  mllllOn  people.  Ilito  to  faQy 
fire  timee  the  numbgr  of  people  wnplnysd 
In  the  entire  automobile  taidustiy.  And.  if 
religious  congregations  »»«i  profcadOBal  a^ 
sodatlons  are  todudid.  the  doUan  Involved 
and  employment  figures  are  fSr  higher. 

Many  nonprofit  Inttttutlona  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  *n  pubUc  aeetor  fund- 
ing. Even  well-endoaod  InstitatloBs  audi  ss 
Harvard  and  the  Unlrerdty  of  Texas  never 
would  hare  existed  fwlthout  tailttal  pubUe 
funding  and  tbey  codtinue  to  require  public 
support  Today,  hoiwever,  wtth  growing 
budget  restraints.  pdUlc  funding  to  dedln- 
Ing  rapidly  In  real  dollars,  and  private  glv- 
ings  has  only  been  lable  to  make  up  for 
about  one-fourth  of  federal  retreadnaente 
whldi  hare  taken  place  from  1000  to  lOOO. 
If  the  Federal  admlnmtratlon's  comnt  pro- 
posato  for  budgetaryfeductlaas  an  adopted. 
It  to  estimated  that  Federal  support  to  non- 
proflte  other  than  hoapitato  wffl  bare  de- 
clined M  percent  frsm  1000  to  lOiT.  The 
hardest  bit  are  samper  organtoatlwiB  fre 
quently  thoee  aerving  the  most  needy.  Thto 
constitutes  a  serionsi  threat  to  the  highly 
successful  publloprtvite  partnenhlpa  whldi 
diaractertae  auuiy  nonprofit  Institutions  In 
oursodety. 

As  with  most  organisations  during  periods 
of  budgetary  constraint  there  hare  been 
some  very  posttlre  reaulte  from  Ooretnaient 
cutbacks.  Much  fst  has  been  cut  out  A 
wnphsds  has  been  itaced  on 
and  controls.  And  iSany  Instltutlaaa  wtth 
similar  roles  which  jfor  years  engaged  la 
friendly,  or  not  so  friendly.  coaipetlUop  an 
now  devdoping  Joint 'ventures.  My  brother, 
Laurence,  and  I.  for  instance,  long  hare 
been  interested  In  twi  great  medleal  bMUta- 
tions  acroH  the  stnei  ftom  each  other— Me- 
morial Sloane  Kette^hig  and  the  Rockefd- 
ler  Unlverdty.  'niey,ias  we.  atoo  hare  loag 
enjoyed  rather  Intoiie  sibling  rivalry.  Rbw. 
howev«',  they  are  working  closdy 
on  a  number  of  projefte  to  the  amtoal 
fit  of  both  iMtitutlank  Budgetary  raatndnte 
may  hare  contributed  to  more  effoctire  co- 
operation. I 

I  must  admit  thoulAi,  that  In  one  area  I 
hare  found  it  diffigult  to  compete  with 
lAurance.  Much  to  opr  envy  at  Rockefdler 
University,  he  has  beta  able  to  recruit 


One  of  the  more  fSsdnattng  ventuies 
along  theae  linm  has  been  the  actor  Paul 
Newmanls  rentun  into  aalad  oO.  Some 
three  yean  ago— ss  a  lark— be  and  a  friend 
started  a  wimpany  to  market  hto  home- 
BUMle  salad  oO  sad  other  produds  sodi  ss 
'HewaisB'S  owa  Industrial  strength  Vene- 
tian ipagbetti  aauce."  and  then  donate  any 
proflte  to  charity.  Last  year  the  nnmpany 
some  $l.a  million  whidi  it  gare  to 
i  00  ditferent  nonprofit  groups! 

Theae  aigna  of  tncmaed  creativity,  better 
aad  sharper  management  are 
Despite  them,  however,  the 
1  need  and  avallalde  reaourom  to 
de9,  aad  promlsm  to  grow  de^er.  Ilito 
briaff  aie  to  the  tUrd  point  I  would  like  to 
toudi  upon— the  challenges  fadng  phllan- 
thropy  and  the  nonprofit  sector. 

There  are  many,  many  issum  invtdved 
here,  bat  I  would  lllce  to  mention  Just  a  few 
BMjor  fthallangre  in  three  broad  categorlec 
Fbst  poblle  poUcy:  second,  the  need  for  yet 
more  managSBsent  Improveiiifiit;  and  third, 
the  need  for  heightened  public  awaraem  of 
the  taaportaaoe  of  philanthropy  and  of  the 
desperate  need  for  more  of  It 

With  roapeet  to  public  policy.  I  already 
have  meatloned  the  potenttally  detrimental 
tanpaet  on  gMag  of  some  tax  simplification 


In  thto  ragard,  there  are  three  plecw  of 
the  proposed  Trsssiiry  tsx  package  that  I 
consider  sheer  fUly  tai  Ugfat  of  the  adadnis- 
tnttoB'S  osapbads  on  private  laitlatire  and 
pubUe-prlvsis  partaariblpa. 

Ftast  to  tbs  proposal  to  Itaait  itemised  de- 
ductions for  coBtflbutlons  to  amouato  that 
exeeed  S%  of  adjiwtsd  gram  lacome.  Slace 
aooM  01%  of  an  taxpayen  currently  donate 
lam  than  S%  of  thdr  income,  thto  provtolon 
would  eaaentlaUy  ramore  deductions  for 
most  taxpsyers  snd  bare  an  eapedany 
unfdr  lavMct  on  smaller  givers  wto  nam 
Itemise  thdr  tsssa. 

Second  to  the  prapeoal  to  completely 
repesi  the  disrltable  deduction  for  nonltem- 
iaera.  Again,  thto  would  be  moot  harmful  to 
thom  with  lower  Incomes  who  currently 
gire  generondy  but  would  not  ordinarily 
Itemlae  their  taxea. 

In  effect  theae  two  pnvosato  say  that  you 
get  no  wwngnltlon  for  the  first  3%  of  your 
iaconw  that  yon  give,  and  that— to  add 
Insult  to  injury- you  mud  go  to  the  trouble 
of  itemisiag  If  you  gire  over  S%  even  if 
there  to  BO  other  reaaon  to  do  so.  Certainly  I 
doubt  if  the  Intenial  Revenue  Service  wiU 
be  very  happy  If  amay  aine  people  are  en- 
couraged to  ttamiae. 


ThM  to  tbepropoeal  to  Umit  i 
for  gifte  of  appreciated  piopeity  to  actod 
ood  ptuB  aa  Inflation  fSetor,  or  to  current 
market  value,  wbtehever  to  less.  As  tt  i 
the  current  nmrkct  value  can  be 
whatever  the  origind  cost  Appreciated 
propaty  ccmpiises  ever  40%  of  gifts  to  unl- 
venttlesi  and  tt  to  a  siibdanttol  factor  in 
fundbig  cultural  institutloas  and  saedcd  fa- 
dlltlea,  as  wdl  m  In  the  f ormatian  of  new 
f oundatlona.  "Hie  propoeed  change  would  be 
didneentire  to  such  gifts.  Indeed.  I 
ttito  proposal  to  be  perhaps  the 
I  fwiinteipiuductire  of  alL 

There  are  aome  propoeed  Inoentlves  ss 
wdL  but  It  to  rertmated  that  they  would  be 
outweighed  S54o-l  by  there  didnoentives. 
To  my  adad.  there  to  adther  rtiyme  nor 
wean  to  thto  approadi  If  the  aim  of  our 
pnbiie  policy  to  to  encourage  philanthropy 
and  the  private  aeetor.  Indeed,  tt  seems  to 
me  that  the  effort  shouM  be  In  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  With  Govenment  reduc- 
ing Ite  role,  we  should  be  seeking  new  tnoen- 
tlws  to  stimulate  tnireaseil  private  giving, 
not  the  reverre.  Furthermore,  the  rde  of 
Government  In  publie-prlvate  partnerships 
cannot  disappear  entlrdy  without  Jeopardis- 
ing some  very  important  proJecte  now  pri- 
marily flnanred  Iqr  private  funds,  but  stm 
drpf  ndent  on  some  public  support 

In  New  Tork  City,  for  »»«»»pi»  we  are  le- 
veraging a  $50  mflUan  Federal  urban  devd- 
•opment  action  grant  li^  5JNI0  units— or 
$350  mmion  wortb-of  new  moderate- 
income  bousing  which  could  not  otherwtoe 
bare  been  poasible.  Programs  such  as  the 
Urban  Devdopraent  Action  Grant  or 
"UDAO"  and  pubUc  aeetor  chailenge  giante 
are  a  powerful  trigger  to  private  Philanthro- 
py and  lavestment  Indeed.  In  the  low  snd 
mtH«n»  hm^i^wy  tvwising  fidd  there  can  be 
little  or  no  conatructlon  In  BMd  parte  of  the 
country  wftbout  a  modlnmi  of  public  subd- 
dy.  Tet  the  aihnlniatratlcn  to  pimwidiig  to 
end  the  UDAG  program,  whidi  in  turn  may 
wdl  mean  the  death  of  our  New  Toik 
pubne-prtvate  Initiative,  and  of  .many  others 
as  welL  Government  budget  cute  which 
fkOed  to  recogntoe  thto  would  hare  the 
dfect  of  emasculating  a  vttd  program  in 
our  urban  communities^ 

I  already  have  mentioned  the  challengv  of 
iauiroving  the  mauagenifnt  of  nonpraflteso 
as  to  make  grante  more  etfedlre  and  effi- 
cient I  wfll  not  dweU  on  this,  but  I  do  be- 
Uere  that  current  manageaaent  training  ae- 
thrtttos  in  thto  very  large  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy are  woefully  Inadequate.  I  would  hope 
that  the  independent  sector"— an  organisa- 
tion focusing  on  phOanthropy  and  nonprof- 
It-^woold  Boake  thto  a  major  priority.  I  alao 
would  hope  that  buslnem  leaders  serving  on 
the  boards  of  nonproflte  would  gire  it 
hitfwr  priortty.  and  not  leare  their  buslnem 
skiUs  outsMe  the  nonprofit  boardroom  Jud 
beeaum  the  "product"  to  culture  or  sodd 
service  rather  than  cam  or  oil  or  consumer 
credit  Since  so  many  biwinres  exeeuttvm 
eventually  serre  on  nonprofit  boards,  per 
hapa  our  budnem  sebooto  should  make  non- 
profit management  a  meaningful  part  of 
thdr  curricula.  A  few  sAods,  such  m  the 
Tale  Sebod  of  Organimtion  and  Manage- 
ment are  beginning  to  do  so. 

The  fliid  challenge  I  wffl  touch  on  to 
puUlc  awarenaas.  I  doubt  If  auuy  people  ap- 
preciate the  importance  and  the  fun  extent 
of  the  nonprofit  aeetor  and  private  giving  in 
the  United  Statea.  Indeed,  thoui^  I  bare 
been  involved  in  the  area  for  yean  and  am 
chaliman  of  a  foundation,  I  was  not  really 
aware  of  how  much  to  invdved  until  I  began 
working  on  thto  9oedi. 
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We  need,  to  mjr  mind,  a  maarive  public 
education  and  actlvaMon  campaltn  to  in- 
craaae  dtlaen  awanneaa  of  what  la  betnc 
done,  how  important  It  la.  and  how  much 
more  li  needed.  Ferhapa  thla  ia  aomethlnc 
"the  Independent  eector"  ahould  ipearhead. 
but  it  should  enUet  all  groupa.  Ineludinc 
burineet.  labor,  religlooa  onantaatlooa  and 
government.  What  is  needed  is  not  just  in- 
formation, but  active  invtrirement  on  the 
part  of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Onljr  with 
this  wfU  we  see  the  procreaa  in  giving  we  so 
badly  need. 

One  poealbie  eomponent  of  aucta  a  pro- 
gram that  a  number  of  concerned  people 
and  I  have  been  dlsnissing  is  the  creation  of 
a  "Nobel  PrlK  in  philanthropy"  to  honor 
outstandlnc  ezamptes  of  where  private 
giving  has  met  public  needs.  The  key  to  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  award  would  be  an 
unatlnting  liiiisti'nre  on  creativity  and  ex- 
cellence, and  It  would  have  to  have  the 
highest  baekitag-indodlng  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Properly 
conceived  and  litaplemented.  I  beUeve  an 
avterd  program  of  this  sort  eoold  do  much 
to  increase  giving  and  increase  awareneas  of 
Its  tanportancc  at  all  levela.  Certainly  ehfl- 
dren  who  support  such  efforU  ss  the 
DNICBP  Halloween  collection  should  be 
fully  as  lit  serving  canrtMatHS  as  large  foun- 
datiOBB  or  more  fortunate  Individual  philan- 
thraptets. 

I  put  forth  these  ideas  and  I  am  eertaln 
there  are  many  other  good  oeies— for  thA 
simply  reason  that  the  potential  of  private 
giving  Is  enormous.  If  Americana  were  only 
to  increase  their  average  giving  from  3  per- 
cent of  3  percent  of  Inoomie.  this  would 
produce  $30  billlan  more  each  year  for  phil- 
anthropic purpoaes. 

Facts,  figures  and  new  program  ideas  all 
are  taaportant.  but  they  mean  little  without 
some  undentandtaig  and  feel  of  the  taitangi- 
bles  of  the  giving  prooees— the  Joy  and 
meanliw  it  glvea  to  the  donoc^  whole  life,  as 
w^  as  the  benefits  flowing  to  the  recipi- 
ents. 

There  ia  nothing  wrong  with  perpetuating 
one's  name  by  endowing  an  organisation  a- 
building,  but  truly  satisfying  philanthropy 
usually  includes  significant  personal  In- 
volvament.  time  and  effort  Certainly  that 
has  been  my  own  experience  in  relation  to 
several  inatttutiona  with  which  I  have  been 
identified  jnrtudlng.  for  example.  Rockefel- 
ler University,  the  Businees  Commlttae  for 
the  Arts,  the  Intematloeial  Executive  Berv- 
ice  Corpa.  the  New  York  City  Partnership 
and  even  a  deaiMip  project  osi  135th  Street 
in  Harlem.  In  eaeh  caae  I  believe  my  person- 
al involvement  of  ttane  has  been  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  money  I  have  ooeitrlbutad.  A 
worthwhile  enterprise  In  Juat  about  any 
Held  can  give  one  aatlsf action  If  It  meeU  a 
real  need  and  causes  one  to  be  fully  conunlt- 
ted. 

Different  people  are  attracted  by  different 
causes.  My  wifto  I^ggy.  who  Is  with  me. 
raises  cattle  and  is  very  concerned  with  the 
preaervattan  of  American  farmland.  She  de- 
rlvea  enoraious  pleasure  from  working  on 
this  caw*  and  contributing  to  it.  My  son. 
Oavkl.  and  ti»f«i'««*"  of  his  generation  re- 
cently completed  a  phiimlng  review  for  the 
future  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 
This  rwolted  in  priorities  that  probatdy 
would  not  have  been  as  high  on  the  original 
Hat  of  my  brothers  and  me— but  timee  have 
chaiwed  and"  thcae  are  their  prioritlea  in 
which  they  have  ownership.  They  are  proud 
of  them  and  wlU  work  hard  on  them.  I  sup- 
port them  with  enthusiaam  because  they 
represent  new  prioritlea  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  world  today. 


If  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  your 
community,  I  am  sure  I  would  fed  similar 
pride  and  satisfaction  if  I  could  be  Invohred 
in  such  projeeu  as  Wilaon  Block,  which  was 
spearheaded  by  the  Meadows  Foundation, 
or  the  Keystone  Project,  which  waa  spear- 
headed by  the  Richardson  Foundation. 
Both  are  splemMdly  thasuliig  proJeeU  that 
have  H— i«iwi««i  not  only  money,  but  sub- 
stantial vision,  time  and  personal  invohre- 
ment.  The  Pyramid  Project,  also  ^onsored 
by  the  Richardson  Foundation.  Is  an  excel- 
lent T^"»pi»  of  the  very  real  benefits  of 
long-term  commitment  to  the  careful  devel- 
opment of  a  worthy  concept. 

It  Is  important,  above  all.  that  giving 
remain  a  ipontaneoua.  vibrant  and  dynamic 
action.  The  procem  and  understanding  of 
glvliw  certainly  can  be  sharpoied.  but.  in 
the  final  analysts,  one  cannot  teach  people 
out  of  textbooks  why.  how  and  where  to 
give.  Olvtaw.  when  it  baa  real  meaning  and 
to  truly  fun.  to  tersely  a  question  of  «irtt. 
and.  as  the  Tteist  adage  goea.  "that  which 
can  be  learned  to  not  worth  teaching." 

The  aggregation  of  mlUiona  of  giving  splr- 
ito  and  mllUoBs  of  indtvMuato  fading  the 
Joy  and  rewards  of  giving  to  an  hnpriaslve 
force  Indeed.  It  can  and  must.  I  beUeve.  be 
an  even  saore  impressive  force  in  the  years 
to  cocne.  I  believe  the  Impetus  of  the 
prcaent  a<tailnlstration  In  lessening  the  role 
of  Oovemment  in  many  aspects  of  life  to 
sound.  If  thto  procem  to  to  be  suocesaful. 
however,  the  private  sector  must  take  up 
the  slack.  Thto  means  among  oiho'  things 
that  Inoentivea  for  giving  must  be  preaerved. 
the  vfdume  of  giving  muat  increase,  and  pri- 
vate-public partnerships  must  if  anything 
be  enhanced. 

America  to  rich  in  natural  reaouroea. 
Beyond  mlnerato  and  food,  beyond  technolo- 
gy and  management  superiority,  however, 
we  are  now  at  the  brink  of  dlacuveilug  and 
developing  what  I  am  convinced  to  our 
greatest  natural  reaouroe— our  generosity  of 
spirit  and  substance.  It  is.  to  my  mind,  a 
unique  opportunity  for  each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  lead  in  thto  exciting  and  important 
exploration  and  development. 


Ntckncua  and  gave  the  abameful 
exciue  that  "much  of  the  evidence 
■  *  *  It  of  a  highly  aenaltlve  Intelli- 
gence character."  It  ia  unfortunate 
that  the  admlnlgtratlon  jeopardiaeg  re- 
spect for  International  law  by  carrying 
out  polldeg  which  it  ia  unwilling  to 
defend  before  the  world. 

The  Bogton  Bar  Aaaodatlon  resolu- 
tion rejecu  "the  notion  that  the 
United  Natlona  Charter  preicribed 
llmltatlong  on  the  uae  of  force  should 
be  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  veto- 
hobbled  Security  CoundL"  The  asso- 
ciation also  rejects  "the  notion  that  le- 
gitimate political  or  diplomatic  objec- 
tives or  apiKttaches  require  a  suspen- 
slca  of  charter  limitations  or  of  the 
exercise  of  the  court  JurlsdlctkxL"  It 
calls  "upon  the  President  to  honor  In 
deed  as  well  as  In  word  this  Nation's 
historic  commitment  to  the  role  of  law 
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tlons  Charter  to  tha ; 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOSTON 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  CONDEMN- 
ING U.&  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
JXTRISDICnON  OF  THE  WORLD 
COURT 

Mr.  BaafNEDT.  Mr.  President,  as 
congressional  attention  Is  Increasingly 
focused  on  renewal  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  we  must  not  forget  another  topic 
related  to  this  administration's  policy 
toward  Nicaragua— the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
This  action,  more  than  any  other 
taken  by  this  administration,  under- 
scores the  administration's  disregard 
of  Intematlanal  law  when  it  comes  to 
our  dealings  with  Nicaragua. 

On  Feteuary  ao,  1985.  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  "the  decision  of  President 
Reagan  that  the  United  States  wOl  not 
parUcipate  In  the  further  prpceedlngs 
before  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice In  Nicaragua's  case  against  the 
United  States."  The  United  Stotes  de- 
clined to  make  its  case  that  It  was  <Hily 
exercising  Its  right  of  collective  self- 
defense  against  an  "armed  attach"  by 


As  we  enter  the  Central  American 
debate.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  re- 
member this  gross  violation  not  only 
of  international  law  but  also  of  all 
that  America  stands  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
Boston  Bar  Association  for  its  worth- 
while resolution,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaoosB.  as  follows: 

RnoLuiyoM  or  tbi  Boaxow  Baa 
Aasocunon— PfeaaoAar  30.  lOM 


Jteeoleed.-  The  Boaton 
greto  the  dedslop  of  President  Reagan  that 
the  United  Statca  will  not  parttdpate  In  the 
further  proceedings  before  the  Internation- 
al Court  of  Justioe  in  Nicaragua's  caae 
against  the  United  States. 

The  Court  in  November  rejected  argu- 
menU  by  the  United  Statea  and  held  by  a 
vote  of  1ft  to  I  that  the  Court  has  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case.  By  a  vote  of  10  toO,  In  a  de- 
etolon  in  which  the  United  States  meaaber  of 
the  Court  Joined,  the  Court  alao  rejected  ar- 
gument by  the  United  States  that  the  Court 
to  precluded  from  hearing  the  case  as  oew 
involving  armed  conflict,  fbr  which  the 
proper  forum  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
CoimciL 

The  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
sgalnst  Nicaragua  have  been  claimed  by  the 
United  States  and  by  n  Salvador  to  be  le- 
gally Justtfled  as  measures  taken  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  collective  self-def enae 
in  a  caae  of  armed  attack  by  Nicaragua 
agaliMt  D  Salvador.  The  inherent  right  of 
individual  and  colleetlve  sdf -defense  if  an 
"armed  attack"  oecurs  to  afflrmed  by  Article 
BI  of  the  United  Natlona  Charter.  However, 
in  boycotting  further  proceedings  In  the 
case  In  the  International  Court,  the  United 
States  declines  to  make  Ita  caae  in  at  out  of 
court  as  to  the  facts  claimed  to  constitute 
an  "armed  attack"  by  Nicaragua  against  S 
Salvador.  Presumably  the  State  Department 
in  saying  only  that  "much  of  the  evidence 
that  would  establtoh  Nicaragua's  aggression 
against  Its  neighbors  to  of  a  highly  senaltive 
InteUlgmoe  character"  doee  not  mean  to 
contend  that  it  to  a  case  of  "armed  attack" 
so  invlxilde  that  it  can  be  proved  only  by  evi- 
dence too  sensitive  to  reveaL 
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tew  of  the  United  Na- 
All  Members  aban  re- 
frain in  their  inter^tk>nal  retetlona  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  agaust  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or.pblltlcal  independence  or 
any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  tawonsist- 
ent  with  the  Purples  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." We  reject  Uie  notion  that  the  Char- 
ter prescribed  limltauons  on  the  use  of  force 
should  be  the  exduave  preserve  of  the  veto- 
hobbled  Security  CouncU.  We  reject  alao 
the  notion  that  legitimate  poUtkal  or  dlirio- 
matic  objectives  o4  approaches  require  a 
suspension  of  Char<er  limitations  or  of  the 
exercise  of  Court  lurisdlctlon.  We  affirm 
the  right  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
nations  to  take  tegitimate  and  efBMthre 
countermeastue  toi  oppoae  vldatloni  by 
others— countei  measures  in  accordance  with 
tew  and  in  support  <tf  tew. 

A  great  nation  do^  not  need  to  hide  from 
tew.  WhMi  it  does  ^  It  weakens  tew  and  di- 
minishes itseU.  Thej  United  States  by  aetkm 
of  the  President  aSd  the  Senate  aooepted 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  JuAlce  under  Artlde  SO  of 
the  Statute  of  thei  Court,  which  provides 
that  "In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Court  has  Jurisdiction,  the  matter 
shall  be  settled  tir  the  dedskm  of  the 
Court."  The  Court  haa  decided.  Hie  protes- 
tations of  our  government  that  we  boycott 
the  Court  out  of  coaoem  for  the  "enormous 
harm  to  it  as  an  Ins^tutlon  snd  to  the  cause 
of  international  la|r"  which  would  toUow 
from  the  Court's  dedsions  will  not  avoid  the 
damage  done— not  in  a  caae  where  the 
United  States  boycOtU  the  Court  In  repudi- 
ation of  decisions  b^  the  Court  in  which  dis- 
tinguished Judges  ffom  all  segments  of  the 
international  community.  Inchiding  our 
doaest  allies,  have  joined.  We  caU  upon  the 
President  to  honor  in  deed  as  wdl  as  in 
word  thto  nation's  Ihistorie  commitment  to 
the  rule  of  tew  amotig  nations. 


ELMORE  LEONARD 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Michi- 
gan's Elmore  Lecaiard  has  hit  the  begt 
seUer  list  with  hii  novel  "Ollts." 

His  extraordln^  taloit  has  long 
been  known  to  iafldonados  of  great 
writing  and  to  niovle  buffs.  It  Is  now 
being  enjoyed  by|wlde  audiences. 

His  eye  for  intttestlng  detafl  and  un- 
usual characters,! his  ear  for  dialog  and 
dialect,  his  pacej  his  humor,  his  style 
and  economy  of  words  are  extraordi- 
nary and  almost  imcanny.  The  colum- 
nist George  Will  captured  Elmore 
Leonard's  talento  in  a  recent  article 
headlined  "The  Dickens  of  Detroit."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao  at  this  time. 

There  being  nd  objectiim.  the  article 
was  ordered  to[  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

Thk  Dicskiis  or  DRSOft 
(By  Oeprge  P.  Will) 

New  Tokk.— TWrteen  months  ago  I 
bought  my  first  Ilmore  Ijeonard  novd.  in 
Cleveland,  hto  kind  of  place.  Since  then  I 
have  read  10  othett.  Recently  a  newmaper 
story  announced  Hto  new  novel  "Ollts."  I 
put  down  my  sandwich  and  drove  to  a  book- 
store. It  was  a  planut  butter  and  pickle 
sandwich,  so  you  ktew  Leonard  to  good. 

Today  he  to  taklhg  lunch  in  style,  at  the 
Manhattan  Ocean  dub.  Tou  say  good  news 
never  gets  Into  nefrapapers?  Read  on.  Last 


week,  after  puUlshing  33  noveto  in  33  years, 
he  finally  made  the  New  York  Times  best- 
seller list.  Just  barely,  in  ISth  place.  Thto 
week  he  to  seventh.  Hto  good  luck  to  good 
news  because  luck  had  notliing  to  do  with  it. 
Craftmanshlp  has  been  rewarded. 

Leonard  lives  in  Birmingham.  Mich.,  a 
suburb  of  Detroit,  the  dty  where  some  of 
hto  stories  are  aet.  The  description  of  De- 
troit as  "Cleveland  without  the  glitter" 
could  come  from  hto  novete  Detroit  to  not 
Bloomsbury  but  Leonard.  59.  with  a  gray 
beard  and  a  wardrobe  consisting  mainly  of  a 
tweed  Jadcet.  says  he  to  not  an  artist.  Just  an 
entertainer. 

Hto  books  are  not  exactly  crime  novels,  al- 
though crimes  occur  and  guns  go  off.  The 
noveto  are  about  marginal  people,  smsU 
peo^  incompetent  at  petty  crime,  or  quite 
professionals  who.  like  Leonard,  are  under- 
estimated for  a  long  time.  There  are  no 
verbal  flouriabes.  no  arresting  descriptions, 
but  hto  sUrle  to  as  strong  and  pereond  as 
Van  Ooi^'s  brush  strokes.  He  has  perfect 
pitch  for  the  street  talk  you  might  hear 
Cram  armed  robbers  who  are  not  very  good 
at  airmed  robbery. 

Assistant  professors  being  what  they  are, 
there  are  turgid  essays  thick  with  coagulat- 
ed paragraphs  about  such  noveto  as  sublima- 
tions of  the  dass  strug^.  I  recently  read 
(well,  started  to)  an  eaaay  that  says  detec-  - 
ttve  stories  are  popular  because  secret  crime 
and  aubaequent  discovery  are  aasociated  in 
the  reader's  subconsciousness  with  (I  am 
not-maklng  thto  up;  I  could  not)  the  "primd 
aoene,"  a  psydu>analytic  term  referring  to  a 
child's  Imngf"''*!  of  sexual  intercourse  be- 
tween hto  parents. 

Leonard,  too.  has  suffered  overinterpreta- 
tloei.  A  reviewer  once  said  of  him:  "The  aes- 
thetic sub-text  of  hto  work  to  the  syatematlc 
ftlHWirf  ai  aesthetic  pretension."  Leonard 
retaliated.  In  hto  novd  "iJiBrava,"  the  pro- 
tagonist, a  photographer,  refers  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  hto  pictures:  "The  review  in  the 
paper  said,  "The  aesthetic  sub-text  of  hto 
work  to  the  systonatlc  exposure  of  aesthetic 
pretenrioa'  I  thought  I  was  Just  taking  pic- 
tures." 

Leonard's  insistence  that  he  to  Just  a 
story-tdler  .expresses  pride,  not  humlUty. 
He  has  a  craftsman's  pride  that  being  a  fine 
craftsman  to  good  enough,  thank  you. 

He  aold  hto  first  fiction  in  1051.  to  Argosy 
wi«g«riti«  and  hto  first  novel,  a  western,  in 
1903.  Hto  mother  wishes  he  were  still  writ- 
ing westerns  because  the  language  would  be 
less  gamy.  Until  he  sold  hto  novd  "Hombre" 
(voted  one  of  the  3S  best  westerns  of  aU 
time  by  the  Weatem  Writers  of  America)  to 
Hollywood,  he  had  to  work  fuU-time  writing 
advertising  copy.  Well.  Wallace  Stevens 
worked  In  an  insurance  office.  TA.  Eliot  at  a 
bank  An^iumy  TtoUope  at  the  post  office. 

After  "Hombre."  Letmard  st<vped  writing 
westerns  and  started  making  books  the  way 
a  caatom  cobUer  makes  shoes:  steadily,  with 
no  wasted  motion.  He  writes  from  9:30  ajn. 
toOpjn. 

He  has  been  called  the  Didcens  of  Detroit 
because  of  the  colorful  characters  he  cre- 
atea  from  the  seamier  side  of  life.  But  he  re- 
minds me  of  Trollope.  Thto  to  not.  Lord 
knows.  iMM^ffff  of  hto  subjects— there  are  no 
Palllsers  In  hto  pages— but  because  of  hto  ap- 
proach to  hto  craft. 

Trollope  kept  a  meticulous  diary  of  the 
pagea  he  wrote.  He  noted  that  such  disd- 
Idlne  to  considered  beneath  a  man  of  genius. 
But,  he  said  cheerfully,  not  being  a  genius, 
he  had  to  be  disciplined.  Tou  say  that 
anyone  who  works  with  hto  imagination 
should  wait  for  Inqilration?  Trollope  sdd  it 


would  be  Just  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  shoe- 
maker should  wait  for  inqiiration.  Writers, 
he  said,  should  sit  themsdves  at  thdr  desks 
as  though  they  were  cleiks,  and  should  sit 
until  their  dafly  writing  quoU  to  filled.  If 
they  adopt  hto  quota,  they  will  produce  a 
book  in  four  months. 

Leonard's  a  "sudden"  success— he  to  an 
"overnight  sensation"  after  33  years  of  hard 
plugging- to  a  tribute  to  America,  where 
people  are  not  homogenised,  and  cream 
riaes.  If  you  want  a  sip  of  the  cream,  start 
with  hto  novd  "Swag"  and  then  read 
"Stick."  Then.  If  you  are  not  booked,  go 
watch  television.  It  will  serve  you  right. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derii  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gbasslkt).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


REPEAL  OF  CONTEMPORANEOUS 

RECORDKEEPING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Soiate  now  turn  to  the  cmisideratlon 
of  HJl.  1869,  the  repeal  of  the  auto- 
mobile records  requlranent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (H.  R.  1000)  to  repeal  the  contempo- 
raneous recordkaming  requirements  added 
by  Uie  Tsx  Reform  Act  of  1004,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  ob  jectioD.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wish 
to  ask  a  question  rl^t  now  about  im- 
employment? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  this  blU  now  the 
pending  business? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  now  the 
pending  business.  It  is  my  hope  we  can 
go  baek-to-ba^  with  the  supplementa- 
ry compensation  bill  right  after  this. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  wUl  be  coming  up? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  my  inten- 
tion. If  aomeUiing  intorenes,  it  may 
not.  but  I  would  like  to  get  to  it  badt- 
to-ba^ 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is  the  Senator's  inten- 
tion to  do  that? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Bfr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very,  very  simple  bill.  Every- 
one in  this  body  is  aware  that  after  we 
passed  the  1984  Tax  Act  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  issued  regula- 
tions, there  was  a  great  outcry— Justifi- 
able outcry,  in  my  estimation— about 
the  burden  placed  on  a  great  many 
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people  in  thii  country  conceminc  the 
reoordke^lng  requirementt.  A  great 
many  honeit.  decent  people,  who  have 
never  cheated  on  their  taxes  In  their 
Uvea  and  wouldn't,  thought  this  was 
an  unjustified  and  undlgnlfled  burden. 

All  this  MU  does  is  to  go  bade  to  the 
status  of  the  law.  as  far  as  recordkeep- 
ing is  concerned  and  as  far  as  tax  pre- 
parers are  omcemed.  to  what  the  law 
was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  19S4 
law.  So  that  if  you  knew  how  to  keep 
your  reoMds  then,  and  kept  them  for 
years  with  no  difficulty,  you  would  be 
able  to  keep  your  records  now  with  no 
difficulty. 

There  is  no  other  change.  There  is 
no  other  sle^ht  of  hand.  There  has 
been  a  legitimate  public  outcry  and  we 
have  tried  to  simply  go  back  to  where 
we  were  in  the  law  on  those  two 
points:  recordkeeping  and  tax  prepar- 
ers. 

There  are  some  other  changes  in  the 
law  that  were  made  in  1964  that  are 
less  controversial,  and  those  we  have 
not  attempted  to  repeaL  But  the  two  I 
mentkHied.  that  is  the  sum  and  total 
substance  of  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

I  would  Uke  to  give  great  credit  to 
Senator  Aaimoa.  who  was  the  first 
person  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
these  regulations.  He  grasped  immedi- 
ately the  injustice  we  had  done.  It  was 
his  bill  that  we  sent  out  of  committee. 
He  is  entitled  to  a  lion's  share  of  the 
credit  for  c^ling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  this  very  egregious  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  PNsident.  I  am 
pleased  to  suppmt  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's action  on  automobile  record- 
keeptaig.  The  committee  amendment 
would  repeal  the  burdensome  require- 
ment that  business  users  of  automo- 
bfles  keep  daily  logs  in  order  to  deduct 
any  part  of  their  expenses. 

I  opposed  this  provision  when  it  was 
ivoposed  for  inclusion  in  the  1984  tax 
Mil.  but  I  did  not  prevaU  at  that  time. 
When  I  returned  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress. I  eospons(»ed  legislation  to 
repeal  the  provision. 

I  believe  that  the  outrage  expressed 
by  my  ccmstltuents  over  the  1984  rec- 
ordkeeping rules  was  completely  Justi- 
fied. The  reqiiirement  of  daily  logs  was 
extremely  burdoisome  to  comply 
with.  It  also  would  have  unfairly 
denied  deductions  to  many  taxpayers 
having  undlsputable  proof  of  business 
use,  merely  because  that  proof  was  not 
In  the  form  of  a  daily  log  or  other 
similar  daUy  record. 

Let  me  emphasise  that  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment  does  not  allow 
unjustified  or  fabricated  automobile 
deductions.  The  amendment  simply 
recognizes  the  comm<m  sense  fact  that 
a  dally  log  Is  not  the  only  aoo^table 
way  to  prove  business  use.  We  would 
stiU  require  adequate  records  or  other 
sufficient  evidence  to  Justify  a  busi- 
ness deduction  for  use  of  a  car. 


I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
acted  promptly  in  this  important  area. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Might  I  ask  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  Mil.  the  chairman  of  the 
coounittee.  Is  It  his  purpose  to  ask  for 
a  rollcaU  on  this  bUl? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  we  will 
have  a  roUcall  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  would  suggest  then 
that  we  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordned  so  everyone  would  be  on 
notice. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  seoraid. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

(Puipoae:  To  amend  the  Intenisl  Revenue 

Code  of  19M  to  repesl  tbe  eontemponne- 

ous  reoordkecpliic  requtremenU  added  by 

tbe  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  19S4) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  amendment  No.  23  to  the  desk  on 

behalf  of  the  Finance  Ccnnmlttee  and 

ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  wfll  report. 
The  legislative  derii  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   Oreson   [Mr.   Pmx- 
wood]  propoaes  an  amendment  numbered 
23  in  tbe  nature  of  a  lubatltute. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enactlns  dauae 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 
ascnoN  1.  BBKAL  or  coNTUiPoaAiaoin  sac- 
oauaiawwG    and    sclatbd    ts- 
qunmnm. 

(a)  CusiaufCMuuMoua  RsooaaKamio  Rs- 
QuissMssia.— Section  374(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relatlnr  to  aubstan- 
tlatlon  requlreraento  for  certain  deductlooa 
and  credlU)  ia  amended  by  striking  out 
"adequate  ccmtempormneoua  reoorda"  and 
inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "adequate  records 
or  by  aufftclent  evidence  corroborattng  the 
taxpayer's  own  statement",  and  tbe  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  ahsU  be  applied 
and  administered  aa  If  the  phrase  which  was 
■tricken  had  not  been  added  to  such  subsec- 
tion <d).  

(b)  Psovisioiia  RsLftTnra  to  Rcnmi  Pss- 
raimm  um  Nbouosms  Pbkaltt.— Para- 
graptaa  (9)  and  (S)  of  aeethm  ITKb)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1M4  ataall  be  applied  and  administered  aa  If 
■ueh  pansrapha  (and  the  amendments 
made  by  auch  paracrapha)  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

(c)  RsRu.  OP  RaovLAnoiis.— Retulstiona 
laaued  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thia  Act  to  carry  out  the  amendments  made 
by  paracnphs  (IXC).  (3).  and  (3)  of  aectlon 
ITMb)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  IBM  ahsU 
have  no  force  and  effect. 

SBC  1  EPvacnvs  datc. 

The  amendment  and  repeals  made  by  sOb- 
•ectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1  ihall  take 
effect  aa  If  Included  in  the  amendments 
made  by  lectlon  179(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1994. 

BIT.  PACKWO<M>.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota.  Senator 
Abdhor,  for  his  leadership  In  repealing 


the  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
requirements  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1984.  My  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota  Inthtduoed  the  first  bill  deal- 
ing with  ctmtemporaneous  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  and  has  worked  with 
many  of  us  <m  developing  other  simi- 
lar legislation. 

His  bill.  S.  345,  Is  the  bill  that  is 
being  offered  as  a  substitute  to  the 
House-passed  bill.  HJi.  1809.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  who  introduced  8.  260. 
the  objectives  of  which  are  aocom- 
pllahad  by  S.  245.  and  my  friend  from 
Wyoming.  Senator  Waixop.  who  intro- 
duced B.  639.  Some  of  the  objectives  of 
&  639  are  aoconpllahed  by  S.  245. 
Many  others  have  contacted  me  on 
the  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
requirements  and  have  had  Input  on 
the  development  of  this  committee 
amendment. 

sxnAKATioii  or  psovisiaii 
BsrsAL  OP  iea«  act  psovmoas 

First.  Repeal  of  "Contemporane- 
ous." The  amendment  repeals  the 
words  "adequate  contemporaneous 
records"  from  the  code  ss  If  those 
words  had  never  been  a  part  of  the 
1964  act.  The  amendment  replaces  the 
substantiation  requirements  of  the 
1984  act  with  the  requirement  that  all 
taxpayers  must  keep  "adequate 
records  or  sufficient  evidence  corrob- 
orattaig  the  taxpayers  own  statement." 
This  is  one  of  the  substantiatl(m 
standards  that  had  been  in  effect  prior 
to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  and 
has  been  interpreted  in  long-standing 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations. 

Second.  Repeal  of  return  preparer 
provision.  The  amendment  repeals  the 
provision  of  the  1984  act  reqiilring 
that  a  return  preparer  must  specifical- 
ly advise  the  taxpayer  of  the  record- 
keeping requirements  and  must  obtain 
written  confirmation  from  the  taxpay- 
er that  the  requlronents  were  met 

The  Revenue  Code  shall  be  applied 
fuid  administered  ss  If  the  provision 
had  never  been  enacted. 

Third.  Repeal  of  Special  Negligence 
Penalty.  The  amendment  repeals  the 
provision  of  the  1984  act  providing  a 
special  negligence  penalty  rule  to  an 
underpayment  of  tax  attributable  to 
failure  to  comply  with  the  recordkeep- 
ing requirements.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  shall  be  applied  and  adminis- 
tered as  If  this  provision  had  never 
been  enacted. 

Fourth.  Repeal  of  Certain  Regula- 
tions. The  amendment  repeals  all 
Treastuy  regulations  (temporary  or 
proposed)  which  carryout  the  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  requirements 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  These 
revoked  regulations  are  to  have  no 
force  and  effect  whatsoever. 

SPPSCnvS  DATSS 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  repealing 
certain  provisions  enacted  in  the  Tax 
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Reform  Act  of  1984  take  effect  as  If  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Tax  Refonn  A<t  of  1984. 

KSVSSU|i  SPPECT 

The  providons  6t  the  bill  are  esti- 
mated to  reduce  fiscal  year  budget  re- 
ceipts by  $48  millidn  in  1985.  $150  mU- 
lion  in  1986.  6222  miUion  in  1987.  $247 
mUlion  in  1988.  skid  $259  milUm  In 
1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  collescues 
Join  me  in  supporting  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
House-passed  bill  B.R.  1869. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohig 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  language  of 
this  amendment.  Until  I  have  time 
peruse  it.  I  suggeft  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDIND  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  plerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll.  i 

Mr.  METZENB^fUM.  BCr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous!  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

"The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  $o  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  object^n  to  this  amend- 
ment, as  such.  I  do  intend  subsequent- 
ly to  address  myself  to  the  committee 
direction  that  Is  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee report  having  to  do  with  the 
use  of  airplanes  which  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent issue,  and  In  my  opinion  does 
not  belong  in  this  bill  at  alL  I  will  do 
that.  But  I  have  bo  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Paickwood  ammdment 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  atoendment. 

The  PRESIDIltO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  W|lttiout  objection 

Mr.  METTZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
resoTlng  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDIND  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  su8pei|d  for  a  minute? 

The  question  is  ion  the  adoption  of 
the  substitute. 

lUM.  Mr.  President, 

ho  object. 

|G     OFFICER.     Is 

it 
lUM.  The  answer  is 


Mr.  METZENl 
reserving  the 

The     PRE81DI 
there  further  del 

Mr. 
"Yes."  

The  PRESIDINIO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohlg 

Mr.  MirrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  in«$ilry.  If  the  substi- 
tute is  adopted,  ^rill  further  amend- 
ments be  precluded?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
adoption  of  the  Substitute  does  pre- 
clude further  ameiidments. 

Mr.  WALLOP,  i  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  unanlmous-c(^nsent  request  pend- 
ing. Senator.  

Mr.  METZENBAC7M.  Mr.  President. 


The   PRESIDD9  0 
Senator  from  Ohl( . 


OFFICER.   The 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  no  objection  to  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  legislation  but  I 
have  very  strong  (»ncems  about  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  committee  report 
attached  to  It  having  to  do  with  the 
giveaway  of  I  do  not  know  how  many 
millions  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lark  because  I  have  no  way  of  deter- 
mining that  In  connection  with  a  total- 
ly different  subject.  Until  I  get  some 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  can  be  voted  up  or  down  by  this 
Senate  as  to  how  this  Smate  feels 
about  the  issue,  I  do  not  intend  to  give 
up  the  floor  nor  permit  this  matter  to 
come  to  a  vote. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation but  not  In  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute. He  can  take  the  same  action  as  I 
understand  It  by  merely  amending  the 
original  bllL  There  is  no  reason  under 
the  Sun  why  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, who  I  gather  is  on  his  feet  with' 
respect  to  another  amendment,  or  the 
Senator  ffom  Ohio,  who  is  on  his  feet 
with  respect  to 'this  airline  direction, 
^ould  be  pretduded  from  offering  an 
amendmtfit. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  mean  to  preclude  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  will  withdraw  my  re- 
quest for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment because  as  I  understand  it,  other 
amendments  can  be  offered  to  the 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  my  col- 
league from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
SenaUn'  will  suqiend.  it  will  take  unan- 
imous oimsent  to  withdraw  the  substi- 
tute.      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oregcm  wishes  to  withdraw  his 
substitute,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  certainly  not  object  to  that.  I 
doubt  that  anyone  else  woulcL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  addng  to  withdraw.  I  Just 
withdrew  my  request  for  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  not  withdrawing 
the  amwKlment. 

Mr.  BOETZEaiBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  does  not  have  to  ask  for 
it  to  be  adiipted  because,  Just  in  the 
normal  course  of  events,  it  would  be 
the  {lending  business  and  would  be 
adopted  unless  some  effort  were  made 
to  disciiss  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amoidments  are  now  in  order  to  the 
substitute  but  once  it  is  adopted, 
amendments  are  precluded. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  other 
words,  any  amendments  to  the  substi- 
tute are  In  order  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  METZEatBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
under  those  circumstances  let  me  ex- 
plain what  this  is  all  about.  In  the  Tax 
Act  that  we  passed  in  1984,  there  was 


an  effort  to  pick  up  some  revenue  by 
closing  some  tax  loopholes,  and  one  of 
those  that  was  given  the  attention  of 
this  body  had  to  do  with  the  use  of 
corporate  aircraft  by  corporate  execu- 
tives. Under  the  law  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  my  understanding  is 
that  when  a  corporate  executive  uses  a 
plane  he  or  she  Ib  expected  to  pay  the 
value  of  that  trip  in  the  corporate 
plane.  So  that  if  you  took  a  Lear  Jet 
and  you  went  from  St.  Louis  to  Atlan- 
ta, OA,  on  a  round  trip  for  recreation, 
you  would  be  expected  to  report  on 
your  tax  return  $4,335  or  if  you  took  a 
C-90  King  Air,  it  would  be  $3,335,  or  if 
ymi  took  a  smaller  plane,  a  Beechcraf  t 
Baron,  it  would  be  about  $2,000. 

So  the  Congress  determined  that  if 
you  want  to  use  the  <»rporate  aircraft 
for  your  own  persraial  use,  the  very 
least  you  ought  to  do  Is  to  pay  taxes 
on  the  value  of  that  trip.  That  was  one 
of  the  moves  that  the  Congress  made 
so  that  corporate  executives  would  not 
use  corjjorate  planes  running  all  over 
the  country.  There  is  not  any  argu- 
ment in  anybody's  mind  that  the  use 
of  a  corporate  Jet  or  a  corporate  plane 
costs  a  lot  more  than  the  cost  of  com- 
mercial travel. 

But  what  the  Finance  Cmnmlttee  is 
attempting  to  do  is  not  by  a  legislative 
proposal  but  by  the  audacious  act  of 
directing  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
how  to  handle  this  matter.  They  are 
doing  it  not  in  the  leglslatlim  that  is 
before  us.  but  in  the  committee  report. 
Let  me  read  the  language: 

The  committee  slao  intends  that  the 
Treasury  la  to  subatltute  the  f ollowlns  nf e 
harbor  valuation  rulea  with  reapect  to  em- 
ployee tUtbU  on  employer-provided,  non- 
oommerlcal  aircraft  that  ooaatltate  taxable 
frtoge  benefits  for  the  vslustloo  rules  with 
reapect  to  sudi  benefits  that  are  currently 
set  forth  In  temporary  regulationa. 

That  is  bad  enough.  What  they  are 
doing  is  saying. 

Treasury,  you  have  to  do  It  tUa  way.  We 
are  directing  you  to  do  It.  It  doea  not  matter 
vrtiether  you  think  It  Is  right  or  wrong.  We 
are  telllns  you  what  to  do. 

It  goes  on  to  indicate  the  ctmunlt- 
tee's  tiilnklng. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  aubaU- 
tute  aafe  harbor  rulea  reflect  the  Intent  of 
the  Oongreaa  oonoernlng  the  valuation  of 
personsl  use  of  mmoommerdal  aircraft 
under  tbe  fringe  benefit  rulea  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1964. 

What  they  say  in  this  committee 
report  is  that,  "If  the  aircraft  weighs 
more  than  10,000  pounds,  the  includa- 
ble value  for  controlled  employees" 
meaning  the  executives  "would  be 
first-class  fare  and  the  includable 
value  for  other  employees"  would  be 
some  percentage  of  that  amount,  a 
lesser  amount. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  not  as 
concerned  about  the  includable  value 
for  other  employees,  but  I  am  very 
concerned  about  cori)orate  executives 
having  another  opportimity  to  rip  off 
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the  Federal  TreMury.  What  kind  of  a 
V&  Senate  ue  we  when  we  are 
eomlnc  to  a  bUI  this  aftenioon  and  we 
do  not  have  the  money  to  take  care  of 
unemployed  worken  and  we  are  going 
to  put  them  off  and  phaae  them  out. 
but  we  have  to  come  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  UJB.  Soiate  and  provide  a  new 
way  of  treating  our  corporate  execu- 
Uvea  ao  they  do  not  pay  too  much 
taxes? 

We  had  nme  courage  in  1984  and  we 
acted  pnverly.  We  nld.  "If  you  want 
to  uae  the  corporate  aircraft,  go  ahead 
and  do  It  But  if  you  go  ahead  and  do 
it.  then  you  ought  to  at  least  figure 
the  value  of  that  corporate  trip  in 
your  taxable  Income."  This  would 
change  that. 

Then  this  whole  committee  report 
indicates  that  if  the  plane  is  more 
than  6.000  and  up  to  10.000  pounds, 
you  report  only  the  value  of  the  coach 
fare,  and  if  it  is  6.000  pounds  or  less 
you  report  only  half  the  coach  fare. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  a  give- 
away. It  is  a  sheer  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  FInanoe  Oommlttee  to  see  to  it 
that  the  corporate  executives  of  this 
country  are  protected:  that  they  can 
use  the  corporate  aircraft  to  go  the 
World  Series  games,  to  go  cm  a  vaca- 
tion trip,  or  to  take  their  family  wher- 
ever they  want  They  can  use  it.  but 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  what  the 
Senate  thought  they  should  pay  in 
1984. 

Treasury  came  before  the  conuntttee 
and  they  testified.  Assistant  Treasurer 
for  Tax  Policy.  IXmald  Bergherm.  in- 
dicated that  the  proposal  was  more 
liberal  than  Treasury  would  like, 
saying  that  the  value  of  a  personal 
trip  Ml  a  corporate  luxury  plane  was 
worth  more  than  a  first-class  flight  on 
a  commercial  flight 

What  Is  wrong  with  us?  Have  we  lost 
our  heads?  I  understand  that  the 
party  on  the  opposite  side  is  spending 
a  lot  of  time  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  balance  the  budget,  and  we  on  this 
side  are  attoaptlng  to  figure  out  how 
to  balance  the  budget 

WeU.  this  Is  not  going  to  balance  the 
budget  and  I  am  not  going  to  kid  any- 
body about  it.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  money  is  involved.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  it  $100,000  or  $10  million. 
My  guess  is  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee does  not  know. 

I  do  know  this:  This  is  as  wrong  as 
wrong  could  be.  This  is  Just  the  matter 
of  playing  to  the  corporate  executives. 
This  is  a  matter  of  treating  them  as  a 
special  group  of  people. 

We  said  to  them  in  the  past  "Oo 
ahead  and  use  the  corporate  aircraft 
but  you  better  report  in  the  value  of 
that  trip." 

Now  we  are  saying.  "Report  in  the 
value  of  the  first-class  trip." 

I  would  love  to  have  it  that  way.  So 
would  every  Member  of  this  body,  to 
be  able  to  have  our  own  plane,  be  able 
to  travel  on  it  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 


pense, and  all  you  had  to  report  or 
figure  out  was  the  value  of  the  coach 
fare  or  the  first-class  fare. 

Come  <m  now,  who  are  we  kidding? 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  causes 
Congress  to  lose  respect  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  does  not  even  come 
to  the  floor  as  an  amendment  on  the 
floor.  This  is  not  even  in  the  bill.  So 
we  have  to  figiuv  out  some  way  to 
draft  an  amendment  to  knock  out  the 
committee  report  language. 

Why  Is  it  not  in  the  bill?  Why  does  it 
not  cmne  up  and  indicate  that  which  it 
is?  Why  do  we  have  to  dig  through  the 
committee  report  in  order  to  And  out 
what  Is  going  on? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  WiU  my  coUeague 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  we  have 
before  us  is  the  amendment  The 
report  language  to  which  the  Senator 
alludes  Is  attached  to  the  Senate  bill, 
which  would  have  had  to  lay  over  3 
dasrs  before  we  could  bring  this  subject 
up.  If  we  pass  this  amendment,  if  we 
attach  it  to  the  House  bill,  there  will 
be  no  Senate  report  language.  We  will 
not  be  passing  the  committee  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  mind  going  on  with  the 
debate.  Senator  Dolk  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes. 

The  report  language,  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment,  will  not  be  part  of  the 
Senate  action. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  aiwredate  that  explanation.  Now  I 
will  ask  the  Parliamentarian  whether 
or  not  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
confirm  for  me  whether  or  not  if  we 
adopt  the  substitute  amendment  the 
committee  report  language  thereby 
falls? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscBwnz).  The  committee  report 
language  is  not  before  the  body. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  not  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  not 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  not  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.    

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Therefore, 
whether  it  is  stiU  viable  or  is  not  be- 
comes an  open  question,  as  I  see  it  In 
other  words,  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage is  stUl  the  committee  report  but 
it  does  not  ever  get  to  the  floor  even 
whether  we  pass  the  original  bill  or 
whether  we  pass  a  substitute.  Is  that 
not  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  the  committee  report  Is 
not  before  the  body. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
that  The  committee  report  is  not 
before  us.  So  the  bill  itself  or  a  substi- 
tute does  not  affect  the  validity,  the 
impact,  of  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage. Is  that  not  correct?  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  as  I  understand  it. 
suggests  that  if  we  adopt  the  substi- 


tute, the  committee  report  language 
becomes  Inoperable.  Am  I  stattaig  it 
correctly? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not  quite  inoper- 
able. It  is  not  before  us.  We  reported 
out  the  Senate  bill  with  report  lan- 
guage. We  also  reported  out  an  amend- 
ment which  we  have  called  up  which  is 
an  amendment  to  the  House  bill, 
whkh  is  before  us.  So  we  are  not  con- 
sidering the  Senate  bill  to  which  the 
repent  languagf  Is  attached,  which  the 
Senator  finds  offensive.  There  is  no 
report  language  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  report  language 
on  the  other  Senate  bill  is  not  part  of 
what  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  is  the  way  It  would  be  In- 
tenveted. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  President  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PREBIIHNO  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  report. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  -from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mcxx- 
BnAUM]  proposw  sa  smendmept  numbered 
3S  to  amendnent  numbered  3S. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OVTICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  smendment  add  the  fd- 
lowlnc  new  aectlon: 

SBC      .  An  IBANSrOSTATION  niNCK  BINCPrr 
SaCULATHNIS. 

Notwllhitanrttng  any  other  provialon  of 
tbto  Act  or  any  langusce  in  the  Conunltteea' 
Report  it  is  the  Mnie  of  CongreH  that  the 
eziatinc  reculatlons  that  Inumte  income  to 
corporate  execuUvea  (ao-called  "key  employ- 
ee*") for  the  iue  of  Donoommerdal  aircraft 
■hall  not  be  amended  or  altered  in  any 
manner  that  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
income  Imputed  to  such  employees. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  win  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roH 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  if  he  will 
yield  for  a  question. 

Bir.  PACKWOOD.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  this  same  report  language  is 
in  the  House  bill  that  came  over,  the 
House  report? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent      

Mr.  BfETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  not  part  of  the  House  report? 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  not  part  of 
the  House  blU  as  Currently  before  ua. 

Mr.  METZENSAUM.  Mr.  President 
I  did  not  state  th^  question  aocuntdy. 
I  think  the  Senator's  answer  is  correct 
but  I  shall  statc^  t;he  question  differ- 
ently. 

When  the  Hodse  reported  the  bill 
out.  did  their  retert  language  not  in- 
dude  the  same  hmguage? 

Mr.  PACKWq^.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent they  do  n*t  have  this  Issue  in 
their  report 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  May  I  say  that 
I  do  not  have  the  House  bill  before 
me.  but  I  am  told  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  Mr.  Gi.ianuw 
offered  a  similari  proposal  Would  the 
staff  be  good  enough  to  be  oertaln 
that  the  manage  of  the  bill  and  the 
Senator  from  O^o  are  correctly  in- 
formed? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  I 
hate  to  admit  thlk  but  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  artide  jsTwrong. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  Is  wrong? 

Blr.  PACKWqOD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent it  islnerrof. 

Mr.  MVrZENBAUM.  Mr.  n«sldent 
although  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
hates  to  admit  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  is  wrong. ,  nothing  pleases  this 
Senator  more. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  do  find 
oursdves  with  the  fact  that  we  are  at 
issue.  If  the  Treasury  Department  fol- 
lows the  committee  report  language, 
which  is  very  gpedflc  and  i^ilch  I 
think  it  Is  enUrefi'  likely  it  wffl  do.  It  Is 
directed  to  chann  the  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  imputed  value  of  these 
corporate  chargaa.  My  amendment  is 
short.  It  provid^  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  ptovislon  of  the  act  or 
any  language  of  the  committee's 
report,  it  is  the  aense  of  Cmigress  that 
the  existing  rqiilatlons  that  Impute 
income  to  corporate  executives— so- 
called  key  employees— for  the  use  of 
noncommercial  aircraft  shall  not  be 
amended  or  altered  in  any  manner 
that  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
income  imputed  io  such  empolyeea. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  dear  \n  that 
simple  language  that,  although  the 
committee  report  directs  the  Treasury 
to  act  in  a  paHlcular  manner,  the 
Senate  does  not  agree  and  that  if 
Members  of  this  ^wdy  want  to  come  on 
the  floor  today  ^d  vote  to  let  corpo- 
rate executives  get  off  paying  their 
fair  taxes  on  the  value  of  corporate 
flights,  that  is  iheir  privUege.  but  I 
think  that  even^wdy  ought  to  under- 
stand that  is  what  we  are  doing.  Be- 
cause while  we  are  refusing  to  extend 
unemployment  compensation  for  im- 
employed  workers  who  have  been  out 
of  work  for  a  Idngthy  period  of  time 
because  we  do  n^t  have  enough  money 
to  do  It,  we  are  doing  the  flip  side  of 
that  and  we  are  saying  to  corporate 
executives,  who  are  making  good  sala- 
ries and  good  Incomes  or  else  they 
would  not  have  the  privilege  of  riding 


on  the  corporate  jets.  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  take  care  of  you.  You  may  not 
have  enough  tax  shelter,  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  taxes  on  the  value 
of  the  omporate  trip;  and  we  do  not 
care  about  the  fact  that  it.will  Impact 
on  the  Federal  Government's  income: 
this  is  a  day  In  which  we  feel  very  gen- 
erous and  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
the  corporate  executive." 

Mr.  President  why?  Why?  What 
crying  need  is  there?  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  this.  I  do  not  understand  how 
anybody  can  ask  the  Senate,  when  we 
have  so  many  problems,  monetary 
problons.  why  they  come  here— this  is 
one  of  the  earliest  bills  on  tax  issues 
that  we  have  seen  and  the  first  one 
that  comes  down  the  pike  is  to  clarify 
a  matter  with  remect  to  driving  of 
automobOes  and  keeping  of  records.  I 
have  no  problem  about  that  change. 
But  I  sure  have  a  lot  of  problems  with 
glvtag  away  Treasury  dollars.  Yoii  do 
not  have  to  fly  in  a  corporate  Jet  if 
you  do  not  want  to.  You  can  take  a 
cc«nmerleal  flight  if  you  want  to. 

Why  does  the  corporate  executive 
have  to  go  to  the  World  Series  In  Cali- 
fornia in  a  corporate  Jet?  Why  does  he 
have  to  go  in  a  corporate  Jet  to  a  foot- 
ball game  in  some  particular  part  of 
the  country?  Why  does  he  need  to 
take  the  corporate  Jet  in  order  to  go 
on  a  vacation? 

If  he  wants  to  do  that,  that  is  OK 
wltii  me:  I  do  not  want  to  prohibit  him 
from  dc^ig  it  But  I  do  say  we  ought  to 
change  the  law  that  presently  is  the 
law  and  say  to  the  Treasury.  "Look 
here.  Treasury,  don't  you  impute  any 
interest  over  and  above  the  value  of  a 
commercial  flight  first-class  fare." 

You  know.  Mr.  President  those 
planes  that  are  6.000  to  10.000  pounds, 
those  are  not  to  be  underestimated, 
eithier.  Those  are  pretty  nice  planes. 
You  take  one  of  those  and  you  only 
have  to  pay  so  much  fare.  That  is  not 
too  bad. 

All  I  can  say  is.  is  this  the  day  of  rip- 
offs?  I  think  a  week  from  next 
Mtmday  or  Tuesday  is  the  day  when 
people  file  their  tax  returns.  Every 
American  who  files  his  tax  return  on 
April  15  should  be  concerned  about 
the  vote  of  every  Senator  here  this 
afternoon  because,  when  you  reduce 
the  taxes  of  the  corporate  executives, 
you  have  to  get  the  money  somewhere 
else,  and  that  means  that  the  rest  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
called  upon  to  pay  it 

We  should  have  had  this  bill  come 
up  on  Amll  15.  Maybe  it  would  be 
more  dramatic.  But  it  is  good  enough 
for  me  that  it  has  come  up  in  the  week 
before  ^ril  15  so  that  the  people  of 
this  country  can  understand  what  a 
deal  they  are  getting. 

I  have  offa«d  an  amendment;  I  am 
not  at  all  certalh  I  shall  get  enough 
votes  to  pass  the  amendment.  But  I 
wIU  say  this:  That  every  Senator  who 
does  not  vot^  for  this  amendment  is 


being  a  party  to  a  giveaway  to  the  cor- 
porate executives  of  this  country.  He 
or  she  is  impacting  upon  the  Federal 
income— and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much.  Mr.  President,  but  I  can  tell 
you.  the  difference  between  a  corpo- 
rate Jet  at  around  $4,000  value  and  a 
fbst-dass  coach  fare  at  about  $400  is 
what  we  are  talking  about 

I  have  some  other  figures  here.  If 
you  want  to  take  an  executive  DC. 
fnmi  Washington.  DC.  to  Miami 
roimd-trip.  to  go  down  for  a  vacation, 
a  weekend  or  a  sports  event,  under  the 
current  law,  if  you  took  a  Learjet.  you 
would  report  taxes  and  include  in  your 
income  $6,470.  Under  this  proposal, 
you  would  report  $752.  or  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  amount 

If  you  took  a  C-90  King  Air,  you 
would  report  $6,070.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, you  would  report  $218. 

For  a  Beechcraft  Baron,  you  would 
report  $3,110.  Under  this  proposal,  you 
would  report  $109. 

Giveaway  of  the  weelc:  This  is  it. 
This  is  the  one  that  you  want  to  take 
care  of  the  corporate  executives  with 
on  the  ssme  afternoon  that  you  turn 
down  the  unemployed  of  this  country 
and  phaseout  extended  unemployment 
benefits.  This  is  the  day  and  the  way 
to  do  it 

Mr.  President  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffident  second?  There  is  a 
suf f ident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  issue  is  not  before  us  in  any  way. 
shitfw.  or  form— it  is  not  before  us  in 
any  report  language  in  the  House  bill, 
it  is  not  in  the  House  bill,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  amendment  before  us— it  is  not 
in  any  report  language  that  is  before 
us.  There  is  nothing  that  we  have 
done  or  are  going  to  do  that  has  any 
effect,  at  the  moment,  on  the  Treas- 
ury regulations  that  impute  the  value 
of  fishing  on  airplanes.  The  oommlttee 
report  that  contains  that  language  is 
not  part  of  the  pending  committee 
amendmmt.  I  therefore  move  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  ask  for  the— 
I  withdraw  that 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  moving 
to  repeal  the  ridiculous  IRS  record- 
keeping regulations  for  tax  deductible 
vehide  expenses.  While  I  certainly  feel 
abuses  of  our  tax  system  should  be 
eliminated,  I  believe  there  are  better 
alternatives  for  preventing  abuse  of 
business  vehides  than  this  unreason- 
able sea  of  redtape.  One  can  only  won- 
der how  the  records  of  the  estimated  30 
million  vehides  Involved  could  ever  be 
reviewed  by  the  IRS. 
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Fumen.  aalcsinen.  and  other  anall 
buaJneamen  And  tbrir  employees  have 
lent  me  copies  «f  their  voluminous 
reoordi  from  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  When  you  look  at  these  records, 
you  can't  help  but  be  impressed  by 
how  much  time  and  effort  has  been  di- 
verted from  productive  enterprise 
toward  satisfying  the  ridiculous  de- 
mands of  the  ntS. 

I  believe  we  will  be  much  better  off 
under  the  new  proposed  law  which  will 
only  require  that  adequate  records  be 
maintained  to  back  up  the  taxpayer's 
claim  for  deductions.  I  feel  this  rule 
can  curb  the  abuses  without  overbur- 
dming  the  owners  of  all  those  30  mil- 
lion vehicles  brought  under  the  IRS 
regulations  we  are  now  attempting  to 
repeat 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
repeal  measure. 

The  requirement  to  withhold  Feder- 
al income  tax  and  FICA  on  the  imput- 
ed value  to  the  taxpayer  of  being  able 
to  drive  his  employer-owned  vehicle 
home  which  is  to  begin  July  1.  1985 
needs  our  attention.  Taxing  this  com- 
muter vadue  against  the  policeman, 
fireman,  and  other  public  safety  offi- 
cials who  need  to  have  the  tools  of 
their  trade  readily  unavailable  is  very 
unfair.  Likewise,  workmen  who.  by  the 
nature  of  their  Job.  and  the  special 
equipment  necessary  for  their  Job.  are 
required  by  their  employers  to  take 
their  assigned  vehicles  home  with 
them  at  night,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  an  onerous  imputed  income  tax. 

I  feel  that  the  amendmmt  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Wallop,  which  I 
have  cospcmaored.  deserves  our  sup- 
port. The  waste  that  has  resulted  ttcm 
requiring  all  of  America  to  gear  up  for 
omtanporaneous  recordkeeping, 

which  today  we  are  finally  attempting 
to  repeal,  should  not  be  followed  with 
another  unnecessary  investment  of 
time  and  money  in  pnpvatlon  for 
compliance  for  July  1  deadline  for 
fringe  benefit  taxation.  Let  us  not 
delay,  but  take  action  today. 

Ifr.  PACKWOOXX  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  omaent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  we  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  so  that  we  might 
consider  an  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyominr.  that  when  we  have 
finished  i<lir*T'T*g  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  we  wlU 
return  to  the  pending  business,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■o.  f 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1»M  to  clarify  the  tax  treatment 
of  the  pemnal  use  of  automobUea.  and 
for  the  other  purpoaea.) 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WAUiOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
CoDunittee.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  read 
asfoUows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyomlnc  [Mr.  Wallot] 
propoaea  an  amendment  numbered  St. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dlq^enaed 
with. 

The  PRB8IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  section  3  of  the  amendment 
Number  33  and  Inaert  In  lieu  there  of  the 
followinc: 

SBC  t.  TAX  TtBAmBfr  OT  PSISONAL  USB  OT  VC- 


(a)  RsmaiuKi  Raw 

(1)  IM  SBnaAL.— Section  34  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  IMM  (relatinc  to  disallow- 
ance of  certain  entertainment,  etc.  ez- 
pensea)  la  amended  by  rcdcalgnatlns  subaec- 
tkm  (I)  aa  aubaecUon  (J)  and  by  inserting 
after  subaection  (h>  the  followinc  new  sub- 
lectlon: 

"(i)  Spkial  Rnu  Foa  Uas  or  CBnant  Vs- 


"(1>  Ik  onnAL.— This  subaection  appUea 
to- 

"(A)  any  emeivency  vehicle  deacrlbed  In 
aectlon  40e4(b)(IXC).  or 

"(B)  any  vehicle  with  respect  to  whl«di  the 
only  uae  other  than  any  qualified  builneaa 
use  (within  the  meaninc  of  aectlon 
380F(dXCXB))  la  a  qualified  pernnal  use. 

"(3)  QuALiPiBD  PBUOSAi,  uss.— For  pur- 
poaes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  la  qwTO*i  —The  term  'qualified  per- 
sonal use' mean*— 

"(I)  peraooal  use  of  a  vehicle  by  an  em- 
ployee If— 

"(I)  the  employer  requlrea  the  employee 
to  ooeamute  to  and  from  wofk  for  bona  fide 
btwlneai  reasons  Indudinc  protection  of  the 
vehicle  or  equipment  stored  In  the  vehicle 
(but  not  Including  coounutlnc  solely  for  the 
protection  or  regular  tranaportatlon  of  the 
employee),  and 

"(II)  no  other  personal-uae  (other  than  de 
minimus  personal  use)  la  allowed  by  the  em- 
ployer, or 

"(11)  any  peraonal  uae  of  a  vehicle  by  an 
Individual  who  la  required  to  use  sucb  vehi- 
cle ss  sn  taitegral  part  of  the  performance  of 
the  trade  or  bostnass  of  such  Individual  or 
bla  employer.  Including  use  of  the  vehicle  to 
make  calls  on  custooMrs  or  clients,  to  make 
deltvCTlea,  or  to  visit  Job  sites. 

"(B)  No  auAUPixs  psasonAi.  vss  tt  susi- 
mss  USB  u  UBS  nu>  ts  raacam.- The  term 
'qualified  personal  uae'  aball  not  Include  any 
personal  uae  for  any  taxable  year  unless  the 
taxpayer  establlshea  that  the  qualified  bi^l- 
neaa  uae  (within  the  meaninc  of  sactlan 
38(mdX6XB))  of  the  vehicle  is  75  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  uae  of  the  vehicle  for 
such  taxable  year.". 


(3)  OoimiBiaiia  AUsasMsat.— Parscraph 
(4)  of  section  374(d)  of  such  Code  (rriatinc 
to  substantiation  requirement)  is  amended 
by  Inaertinc  "other  than  property  to  which 
subaection  (I)  applies"  after  "3MF(dX4))". 

(b)  iMxosioa  la  lacom  or  SMPLOTOts.— 
Section  133(e)  of  the  Intemsl  Revenue  Code 
of  1M4  (deflninc  de  minimis  frtnce)  Is 
amended  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtDC  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  PnaoaAt  nas  or  Aoronosnas  —The 
peraonal  use  of  a  vehicle  shall  be  treated  as 
a  de  aalntanua  frtnce  If — 

"(A)  such  vehicle  Is  an  emergency  vehlele 
deacrlbed  In  section  40e4(bXlXC),  or 

"(3)  sueh  use  Is  qualified  personsl  use 
(within  the  meaninc  of  section  374(1X3)).'' 

(c)  Onocnoas  Aas  CsxDns.-4toctlon 
WUM'i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relatinc  to  deftaiittoos  and  special 
rulea  for  limitation  on  luxury  automobUea 
and  persntial  use  of  property)  Is  smenrted  by 
addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowInc  new 
iiaiscis|ili 

"(11)  SrSCIAL  BDU  r«B 
CLBB  ABB  qfDAUPDB  PBBBOBA 

"(A)  irwwBiieBCT  vaoGLBS.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  eBMrgeney  vehicle  de- 
scribed In  aectlon  40M(bXlXCXIll). 

"(B)  QOAUFIBB  rsBSOBAL  0SB.— This  sec- 
tion (other  than  subsectian  (a))  aball  not 
apply  to  any  vehlele  with  respeet  to  whkh 
the  only  use  other  than  any  qualified  bual- 
neaa  use  (wlthtai  the  meaninc  of  aectlon 
3WF(dX«XB))  Is  a  qualified  personal  uae 
(within  the  meantaic  of  aectlon  374(1X3)).". 


.•.BPFBCnVBDAT 

(a)  la  onnBAL.- The  amendment  and  re- 
peala  made  by  luhaerttoni  (a)  and  (b)  of  aec- 
tlon 1  and  section  3  shall  take  effect  aa  If  in- 
eluded  in  the  amendmenta  made  by  section 
17S(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

(b)  Spbcial  RviB  voa  Osimow  3(c).— The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3  shall  apply  to  property  placed  tai  serv- 
ice after  June  IB,  1994.  In  taxable  years 
endinc  after  sueh  date. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
BoBBi.  Senator  MomHAa.  and  Sena- 
tor Snan,  as  weU  as  myself. 

Yesterday,  In  the  FInanoe  Commit- 
tee, we  repovted  this  leglalatlon  which 
would  repeal  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  requirements  for  the 
deduction  of  business  vehicles  against 
income  tax  liability.  Make  no  mistake, 
I  applaud  Senator  Aamcm's  efforts 
and  agree  completely  with  what  he  did 
and  the  FInanoe  Committee's  result  so 
far  as  It  went. 

However.  I  am  constrained  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  Senator  Asmioa's 
bOl  because  I  believe  that  the  FInanoe 
Committee  as  a  body  failed  to  address 
other  Important  aspects  that  are  In- 
volved. Yesterday  we  totric  care  of  the 
problems  of  valuation  regarding  the 
burdensome  recordkeeping  of  all 
Americans  who  use  business  cars.  Our 
results  In  that  process  seemed  to  favor 
the  very  people  Treasury  told  us  were 
the  reason  that  contemporary  records 
should  be  required  in  the  first  place. 

Law  was  initiated  to  stop  an  abuse 
perceived  by  the  Treasury  to  be  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  that 
being  that  people  and  companies  were 
deducting   vehicles   which   were   not 
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really  being  ufed  for  business  pur- 


Mr.  President;  my  concern  Is  really 
very  simple:  th|it  Is.  that  we  In  Ooo- 
gress  are  gainliig  the  same  miserahle 
penny-i4ndilng[attitude  which  Treas- 
ury has  that  idl  Americans  are  dieats 
and  they  are  luwy  we  permit  them  to 
keep  as  much  sA  we  do. 

Mr.  President  In  my  life  in  business, 
the  associates. t»at  Iliad  thcK  and  the 
pe(H)le  that  I  litve  known  gll  my  llf e 
who  are  In  business  are  not  Inberent 
cheats.  Treasuijy  has  wUed  to  tbis 
amendment  a  |nost  myirtleal  sum  of 
money  which  tUey  cannot  substantiate 
under  any  set  df  drcumctanoeB,  except 
the  sort  of  inhoent  deiire  to  stay  as 
miserable  and  a*  mean-hearted  as  they 
were  with  the  oontemporaneous  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  of  automo- 
biles. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  iktett  was  a  cartoon  fo*- 
warded  to  me  hr  a  constituent  in  Wyo- 
ming which  son  of  demonstrates  the 
futility  of  trytaig  to  rdy  on  Treasury 
for  reasonaUebeas  In  the  application 
of  tax  principle^  the  FInanoe  Commit- 
tee sends  them.  This  cartoon  showed  a 
man  and  his  wile  in  a  little  ear  and  on 
top  of  It  was  a  bumoogous  tree  trunk 
and  the  wife  hiving  a  rather  startled 
expresskm  on  her  face  Is  looking  at 
the  husband,  who  is  explainlnc  that 
after  the  first  df  the  year  they  had  to 
"keep  a  log"  on  {the  car. 

Well.  Mr.  Pr^ldent.  that  Is  just  ex- 
actly what  we  did.  We  had  suddenly 
this  mystical  requirement  laid  on  a 
whole  lot  of  pqople  who  were  paying 
their  taxes  and  idoing  their  duty.  Now, 
to  stop  this  pftroelved  abuse,  we  al- 
lowed Treasury  to  develop  a  massive, 
intricate  set  ofirules  not  only  to  sub- 
stantiate a  busibesB  deduction  but  also 
to  value,  ttvori.  and  withhold  on  the 
income  impute4  to  employees  who  use 
buslnesscara. 

We  make  a  note  >ere  that  without 
this  amendment  we  now  require  In 
this  country  very  sophisticated  payroll 
systons  which  would  be  capahle  of  im- 
puUng  value,  ifhich  In  many  cases  is 
not  really  there,  and  withhold  txvm 
one's  wages  U^  taxea  thereon.  This 
would  place  a!  new  requirement  on 
America's  busltaeas;  a  aoplilstleation 
beyond  the  ciw)abillty  of  most  of 
America's  businesses.  Also,  we  would 
withhold  this  Uiputed  Income  because 
Treasury  has^mivlnced  us  that  the 
American  taxi^ayer  is  so  dishonest 
that,  but  for ,  the  withholding,  we 
would  never  see  the  money. 

Mr.  Presldeni  my  ranchers  are  not 
like  that,  my  plumbers  are  not  like 
that,  my  druggists  are  not  like  that, 
my  lumber  owners  are  not  like  that, 
Americans  are  iot  like  that 

Yesterday,  wpi  the  help  of  quite  a 
few  of  our  oongUtuents,  we  were  final- 
ly able  to  perform  a  reasonable  bal- 
lance  regardlilg  the  reoiHiikeeping 
burden,  for  which  I  salute  the  Soiator 


from  South  Dakota,  and  which  wUl  set 
tiie  appropriate  standard  for  Justify- 
ing a  deduction  for  a  business  vehicle: 
but  we  failed,  at  the  same  time,  to 
fully  address  the  problem.  I  am  con- 
oemed  that  If  we  do  not  take  it  up 
now.  It  will  be  lost  among  the  more 
pennutve  issues  coming  before  us. 
wotti  ss  Superfund  and  tax  reform. 

I  am  not  liare,  Mr.  President,  to 
malce  the  caw  <)f  the  corporate  manag- 
er irtw  is  given  a  company  car  as  a 
perk  and  lias  no  Teal  business  needs. 
Tax  it— and  my  amendment  permits 
that  totake  place.  This  is  the  value  we 
were  trying  to  tax  last  year.  That  was 
what  we  were  doing.  But  I  am  here  to 
ask  that  we  Insert  In  this  process  some 
reasonable  cutoff. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
have  business  experience:  but.  loath  as 
we  are  to  recognise  business  needs,  we 
have  to  reoognise  that  there  are  and 
there  wHl  be  and  there  remain  legiti- 
mate cases  where'  it  goes  beyond  the 
bouDds  of  reason,  to  Impute  a  value  to 
the  employee  or  to  require  the  em- 
ployer to  go  through  this  complexity 
of  recordkeieplng,  taxation  and  with- 
holding. 

In  a  ttane  when  the  President  has 
asked  us  for— and  many  in  both  par- 
ties have  bravely  taken  up  the  cause 
of— tiax  slnvlificatlon,  it  seems  para- 
dOKieal  to  value,  tax  and  withhold  on 
minute  personal  value  of  some  busi- 
ness vehicles.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
that  sudi  microscopic  taxation  is  re- 
(inired  in  ffeimess. 

Part  of  the  reason  why  Chairman 
Pacxwood  led  us  away  from  the  ques- 
tion of  value,  withholding  and  tax- 
ation relating  to  business  vehicles  was 
to  prerent  confrontatkm  with  Chair- 
man RoavnxowsKi.  He  insists  that 
we  should  be  dealing  with  a  revenue- 
neutral  fix  to  this  problem.  I  question 
whether  we  ever  had  the  rnenue  that 
would  be  lost  by  my  amencment  and. 
Indeed,  whether  It  was  ever  really 
rightfully  ours. 

The  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate  ezempte  ttxan.  income  taxation, 
and  therefore  withholding  and  record- 
keeidng,  small  amounte  of  personal 
use  of  business  vehicles,  which  are  ac- 
tually required  to  perform  one's  serv- 
ices or  where  the  employer  requires, 
for  bona  fide  business  reasons,  that 
the  vehide  be  taken  home. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
dreumstanoes  where  this  would  be  the 
care.  The  first  Is  where  the  business 
vehide  is  actually  required  to  perform 
one's  services.  That  does  not  mean 
using  one's  car  to  commute  to  work. 
That  does  not  mean  taking  a  salesman 
from  home  to  a  salesroom.  It  means  a 
travelidg  salesman's  automobile.  That 
Is  what  it  means.  The  test  of  this  is 
thttt  It  is  actually  required  for  the 
business  performance  for  which  the 
employee  is  hired,  or  where  the  em- 
ployer requires,  for  bona  fide  business 


reasons,  that  the  vehide  be  taken 
h<«ie. 

One  of  the  things  we  overlotAed  Isst 
year,  and  the  Treasury  never  could 
oonodve  of.  is  the  fact  that  in  my 
hometown  of  Sheridan,  WY,  a  plumh- 
er  requires  his  employees  to  go  home 
with  thdr  pinups,  especially  In  the 
wintertime.  The  idea  is  that  somebody 
called  to  fix  a  furnace  in  the  middle  of 
the  niiAit  would  not  have  to  go  20 
miles  to  Sheridan  and  }aatt  30  miles  to 
the  country.  It  would  provide  a  con- 
venience both  to  the  employer  and  the 
person  requiring  assistance.  There  are 
legitimate  reasons,  desirite  what  Treas- 
luy  thinks,  and  this  Is  the  second  test 
required  under  our  amendment. 

These  situations  are  not  the  abusive 
areas  we  sought  last  yjear  and  cannot 
be,  no  matter  what  Treasury  says:  and 
we  wHl  hear.  In  a  little  while,  a  projec- 
tl(m  of  astronomical  figures,  large  rev- 
enue losses. 

The  amendment  also  recognises  that 
people  who  drive  mariud  or  unmarked 
onergdncy  vehicles  are  really  always 
oa  duty,  servicing  the  public's  good, 
snd  I  do  not  wish  them  to  contemplate 
whether  they  are  driving  business  or 
personal  miles  when  they  are  called  to 
serve  the  public  safety. 

This  amendment,  which  I  oosponsor 
with  Senators  Motwibaii.  SmpsoH. 
and  BoBKR.  is  an  attempt  to  define  to 
the  appnwriate  limits  of  IRS  involve- 
ment* In  the  taxation  of  relatively  in- 
significant fringe  benefits  and.  more 
important,  to  limit  the  significant  in- 
trusion into  the  lives  of  Americans 
caused  by  attonpts  to  tax  such  bene- 
fits for  minuscule  amounts  of  money 
from  individual  taxpayers. 

My  amendment  today,  as  did  S.  689. ' 
seeks  only  moderation  in  the  taxation 
of  personal  uae  of  busineBS  vehicles.  I 
have  made  the  cutoff  more  objective 
and  have  not  provided  the  preference 
for  agricultural  vehides  and  require 
them  to  meet  the'  same  standard  and 
burden  and  complexity  of  recordkeep- 
ing. withholcUng,  or  taxation,  as  any 
othtf  business. 

I  think  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  would  badly  want  that  for  his 
farmers. 

The  American  tax  burden  is  high 
enough  that  we  should  not  tax.  as 
well,  the  American  spirit  with  a  pervar 
sive  tax  system  which  seeks  to  tax. 
without  regard  to  the  reasonableness 
of  that  Xmil.  every  conceivable  benefit 
in  life.  I  agree  with  the  poem  of  a  con- 
stituent which  was  read  by  Senator 
BcmaKii  during  the  markup,  that  it 
would  make  a  lot  more  sense  to  raise 
the  tax  rates  than  to  use  such  disrup- 
tive methods  of  taxation,  such  as  tax- 
ation of  minute  personal  use  of  pre- 
dominantly genuine  business  vehides. 

The  IRS  failed  to  make  a  reasonable 
balance  the  first  time  they  tried  this, 
and  I  am  not  now  willing  to  allow 
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them  to  negotiate  beyond  these  levels 
of  re— onableness. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Racoao  a 
letter  of  endorsement  from  that  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  and  I  rest  my  arfument.  at 
least  temporarily. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

NATiqBAI.  VtaSRATIOII  OT 

ImsmniBrT  BatnsM. 
Wa^Hngttm.  DC.  AprU  i,  JUS. 

Dko  BaiAvm:  NHB  would  Uke  to  coat- 
mend  the  Senate  riasnoe  Committee  for 
taking  prompt  action  to  repeal  the  "ade- 
quate contemporaneous  reeordkeeptnc"  re- 
qulreracnts  of  the  T^x  Refonn  Act  of  IM4. 
the  provialona  which  authorised  the  IRS 
"auu>  lo(~  refulatloas. 

While  we  applaud  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee retardinc  the  repeal  of  the  reoord- 
keeplns  requirements,  we  lieUeve  that  the 
oommittee't  Mil  leaves  open  several  impor- 
tant iaeuea.  It  fails  to  provide  any  dear  stat- 
utory definition  of  the  type  of  suhslantia- 
tloB  which  is  adequate  to  SMet  the  Esqulre- 
ments  of  the  peopoaed  leaWaUon.  Tt  also 
fans  to  deal  with  the  questkn  of  valuation 
of  minimal  personal  use  of  a  vehide.  which 
otherwise  would  be  attributed  as  ineome  to 
the  employee. 

These  unresolved  imues  are  of  vital  con- 
cern to  anaU  business  owners.  We  believe 
that  the  smendment  to  the  committee  bill 
proposed  by  Senator  Wallop  would  clarify 
them,  and  we  urge  jrour  support  of  his 
amendment. 
Sincerely. 

JoBM  J.  MonsT  m. 
Dirtclor  of  Ftdernl  Lefttlation. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Wallop  amend- 
ment that  will  address  the  Imputed 
Income  and  valuation  portion  of  the 
recordkeeping  provisions. 

This  issue  has  been  a  hotbed  of 
debate  and  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  most 
of  our  constituents  from  the  m<mient 
that  they  became  aware  of  it.  They 
were  askied  to  aUde  by  cumbersome 
and  detailed  mileage  recordkeeping 
and  to  have  income  imputed  to  them 
for  using  a  btislness  vehicle  for  busi- 
nesB  purposes. 

Both  the  recordkeeping  and  the  im- 
puted income  are  major  problems.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  work  that 
was  done  in  the  Finance  Committee 
yesterday.  In  adopting  Senator 
Aaufoa's  bQl  we  alleviated  the  record- 
keeping half  of  the  problem.  Senator 
ABOKoa's  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  concerns  of  the  public 
and  I  support  that  wholeheartedly. 

However,  it  still  leaves  ^  major  con- 
cern unaddressed.  That  is  the  valu- 
ati<m  and  imputed  income  of  business 
vehicles. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  it  has 
become  clear  that  working  men  and 
women  will  not  stand  for  this  type  of 
burden.  I  can  understand  their 
dismay. 

I  think  the  original  intent  of  the 
provisions  that  were  enacted  last 
summer  in  the   1984   tax  blU  were 


aimed  at  catching  abuses.  That  is  fine 
with  me.  But  let  us  not  make  honest, 
hardworking  people  feel  like  abusers 
of  the  system. 

Our  measure  will  provide  guidelines 
for  the  valuation  of  buslne«  vehicles 
that  are  sensible,  practical,  and  within 
the  lines  of  responrfble  Government. 

The  Wallop  measure  incorporates 
the  fine  work  that  genator  Abdnob 
has  done  on  reaurdkaeping  and  also 
takes  a  practical  approach  to  the  valu- 
ation side  of  the  problem. 

This  Is  a  solution  to  the  many  con- 
cerns and  questions  that  have  been 
plaguing  farmers,  salesmen,  police- 
men, and  many  other  groups  and 
allows  them  to  move  on  to  their 
normal  course  of  business. 

Basically,  the  Wallop  amendment 
would: 

First,  allow  income  tax  exclusion  for 
emergency  and  utility  vehicles.  As  Mr. 
Wallop  has  pointed  out.  there  are  ve- 
hicles that  have  specific  public  serv- 
ices to  perfrnm.  and  they  should  not 
be  taxed.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  tfi  impose 
unnecessary  restrictions  pn  these  cate- 
gories. 

In  many  cases,  these  vehicles  pro- 
vide protection  and  service  to  commu- 
nities 34  hours  a  day  and  are  equipped 
with  instruments  that  can  provide  a 
vital  communication  in  an  emergency 
situation. 

Second,  there  is  also  income  tax  ex- 
clusion for  any  vehicle  that  is  used 
m<»e  than  75  percent  for  business  and 
is  not  within  the  luxury  car  deflnlUon. 

This  includes  Instances  such  as  farm 
vehidea  and  general  utility  trucks, 
where  the  employer  requires  the  em- 
ployee to  commute  to  and  from  work 
for  bona  fide  business  reasons,  includ- 
ing the  protection  of  the  vehicle  or 
equipment  stored  in  the  vehicle. 

This  also  takes  into  consideration 
the  individual  who  is  required  to  use 
his  vehicle  as  an  integral  part  of  his 
trade  or  business.  An  example  might 
be  a  realtor  or  salesmen  who,  by  call- 
ing on  clients  and  making  deliveries,  is 
spending  vast  amounts  of  time  in  their 
vehicle. 

I  think  that  these  exemiptions  would 
take  care  of  problems  that  the  average 
businessman  is  facing  without  being 
too  broad  and  opening  the  door  for 
abuses. 

This  amendment  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  approach  that  would 
not  Impose  defeating  and  dishearten- 
ing redtrictions  on  our  citizens.  These 
are  hard-working  people  that  do  not 
need  any  discouragement— and  Judg- 
ing from  the  outcry  since  these  old 
provisions  were  made  public,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  are  not  gotog  to 
stand  for  any  more  complicated  laws 
coming  out  of  Washington. 

I  thtaik  we  need  to  remember  the 
American  dream.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  Incentives  and  rewards  for 
working  hard.  That  la  the  notion  that 


this  country  grew  and  prospered  on 
and  it  infuriates  me  when  those  incen- 
tives are  snatched  away. 

Many  small  businessmen  take  much 
lower  salaries  than  an  executive  in  a 
big  corporation  might  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  use  his  car  for  business, 
without  having  to  pay  additional 
taxes. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  want  to 
impose  heavy-handed  restrictions  that 
will  break  the  spirit  of  hard-working 
men  and  women.  They  are  only  asking 
for  a  sensible  apmtMch  that  will  let 
them  continue  to  concentrate  on  their 
business.  If  we  want  them  to  continue 
to  prosper,  we  must  not  bog  them 
down  with  unnecessary  paperwwk  and 
taxation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  whether  my  good  fliend  from  Wy- 
oming Is  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Not  If  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  wining  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No;  the  Senatco- 
from  Oregon  cannot  accept  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  In  that  case.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRXSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldent  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  secMid. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
much  as  I  am  In  sympathy  with  the 
plight  descrik)ed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  I  have  to  oppose  his  amend- 
ment, for  two  reasons. 

One  reason  is  that  we  have  tried  in 
this  bill  to  remedy  an  error  that  was 
made:  perhaps  by  us,  perhaps  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service— they  can 
blame  us  toe  passing  the  bOl,  and  we 
can  blame  them  for  the  regulations— 
on  reoordkeeiring. 

For  the  people  who  were  required  to 
keep  records,  this  wlU  satisfy  them. 
They  will  go  back  to  the  status  of  rec- 
ordkeeping prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
1984  law.  and  if  Uiey  could  keep  ade- 
quate records  then,  they  can  keep  ade- 
quate records  now. 

Again,  as  I  say.  Senator  Aboiiob  de- 
serves the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for 
calling  this  to  our  attcntkm,  and  the 
amendment  we  have  before  us  is  his 
language. 

The  issue  raised  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wyombig  is  another 
*vue.  It  is  an  issue  of  valuation.  It  Is 
an  issue  of  fHnge  benefits,  and  that  is 
an  issue  that  we  have  been  up  and 
down  the  hiU  on  many  times;  but  it  is 
an  issue  we  tried  to  avoid  directing 
ourselves  to  In  this  bill,  because  there 
are  all  kinds  of  requests  from  different 
groups  to  take  care  of  a  particular 
valuation  or  fringe  benefit  problem 
that  they  have.  This  is  not  a  record- 
keeping Issue. 

Now  it  is  an  issue  of  value.  We  made 
no  exceptions  in  our  bill.  The  House 
bill  does  have  exceptions  for  maiited 
police  cars,  ma^ed  utility  trucks,  obvl- 
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ously  the  Und'ol  vehicles  that  you  do 
not  drive  back  s^  f <»th  to  the  eon- 
venlenoe  grocery  Btore  to  pick  up  milk, 
bread,  or  for  other  personal  purposes. 
The  money  involved  Is  de  minimis. 
There  is  not  a  gieat  deal  of  money  in- 
volved. 

Treasury  estimates  that  If  the 
amendment  of  tl^  Senator  ftom  Wyo- 
ming is  adopted,|we  will  lose  approxi- 
mately $1  billion^  It  Is  a  very  expensive 
amendment. 

I  can  assure  ihy  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  that  tbe  Flnanoe  C<:immlttaf 
is  going  to  have  hearings  on  the  issue 
of  valuation,  on 'airplane  fUghts,  and 
on^varlety  of  i 

that  the  TteMury 

Is  a  $1  bOliQO  lo« 

attesvyted  to  avoid 

of  valuation  on 

^f  tranmoitatloo  and 

I  would  have 

to  vote  against 

of  my  good  Mend 


But 
estimates  that 
and  that  we  hi 
getting  into  the 
aU  other  ! 
even  auto 
to  urge  my  ool 
the  amendment 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  |  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Hbimz].  The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.^  Mr.  President.  If  I 
thought  that  thtee  was  anything  but 
pettiness  In  the  Treasury's  estimate,  I 
would  be  very  nuch  inclined  to  with- 
draw the  amentnent  and  woik  with 
the  Senate  from  Oregon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee;  but 
there  is  abaolutpy  aero  Justification 
for  that  estimate.  They  cannot  begin 
to  make  a  substantiated  ease  for  it. 
They  pulled  it  oijt  because  they  do  not 
like  this.  I 

But  let  me  focus  on  what  really  Is  at 
issue  here.  The'chalnnan  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committed  said  that  we  tried  to 
remedy  an  errori  whether  It  was  ours 
or  Treasury's,  tkat  caused  an  undue 
burden  on  the  I  working  people,  the 
earning  people  of  this  country,  and  we 
did  part  of  that  but  let  me  suggest 
that  we  did  not  oo  the  part  that  is  the 
most  complex.  American  small  busi- 
ness does  not  liave  the  capacity  to 
impute  minute  iunounts  of  value  in 
the  personal  use  of  required  business 
vehicles  that  meet  these  two  demand- 
ingtests. 

Treasury's  revdnue  estimate  is  some- 
thing that  they  t>ulled  out  of  the  sky. 
They  think  this  gmendment  would  ad- 
dress all  kinds  oH  fringe  benefits,  and  I 
agree  with  the  Senator,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ftaance  Oommittee;  but  we  are 
not  talking  abottt  all  kinds  of  fringe 
benefits.  We  are  talking  about  two 
very  spedalized  classes  of  vehicles, 
plus  those  in  the  emergency  levels, 
which  I  believe  we  should  do  under 
any  set  of  drcuituttances,  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  Abdnor  bllL 

I  believe  that  ^ple  who  are  volun- 
teer firemen  or|  policemen  or  ambu- 
lance drivers,  of  anything  else,  who 
take  ambulances  home  at  night,  are  in 
fact  permanently  on  duty.  Whether 
they  go  out  to  •  friend's  or  not,  they 


must  revond  for  emergencies  from 
wherever  It  is  they  happen  to  be.  So 
that  much  cannot  be  troublesome  to 
IVeasury. 

The  aecond  part  of  it.  though,  is  that 
these  vehicles— and  we  are  not  talking 
about  anjrthlng  but  cars,  vehicles  that 
are  required  for  the  performance  of 
your  employment.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  car  that  Is  used  for  commuting 
back  and  forth.  And  who  would  tell  me 
that  tlie  average  company  can  Impute 
without  complex  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements any  amount  of  money  to 
these  things?  It  Is  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer. It  Is  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer's 
employer  which  we  still  have  not  come 
togrbowtth. 

The  seoond  requirement  that  we 
have  is  that  the  vehicle  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  function  of  your  Job. 

So  you  have  two  requirements. 

One,  that  the  onployer  requires  you 
to  have  It  for  the  jmrpote  of  taking  so- 
phisticated tools  or  for  the  purpose,  as 
I  mentioned  my  plumber  people,  who 
take  those  vehicles  home  at  night  to 
be  able  to  service  the  public  that  they 
serve  at  nii^it  in  off-hours.  It  is  a  re- 
quirement of  the  employer  as  part  of 
the  emirioyment  that  tills  person  be 
able  to  rtupooA  as  the  emergency 
people  are  at  all  times,  or  that  it  be  an 
intend  part,  of  the  performance  of 
employment. 

These  cannot  be  $1  billion  because 
to  impute  them  as  the  Treasiur  says 
$1  bflUoo  would  be  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $4  billion  worth  of 
driven  miles.  I  mean  the  value  ci  what 
has  been  driven  would  be  about  $4  bil- 
lion. We  are  talking  about  limited  ex- 
ceptions fnnn  imputed  value.  So  it 
cannot  be. 

This  is  Treasury  telling  us.  "We 
want  to  remain  as  Q>lteful  as  we  have 
been."  and  marit  my  words,  my  fellow 
Senaton,  you  will  not  be  off  the  public 
hook  6y  passing  only  this  piece  of  leg- 
islatian  as  the  Finance  Committee 
psisert  It  out  yesterday. 

This  Is  not  an  argument  that  can  be 
substantiated.  Treasury  has  massive 
oanpotors.  I  might  point  out  that 
qiasslve  computers  cannot  process  the 
income  tax  returns  of  Americans.  Why 
are  we  expected  to  believe  that  they 
can  process  overnight  a  revenue  esti- 
mate oi  $1  billion  to  something  that 
was  only  supposed  to  raise  $100  mll- 
Maa  when  it  was  in  toto? 

Somehow  or  snother  we  have 
achieved  magnificent  revenue  gain  out 
of  something  that  was  only  supposed 
to  bring  us  as  a  Nation  $100  million. 

So  I  suggest  that  Treasury  is  doing 
something  that  Treasury  Is  only  capa- 
ble of  doing  and  that  is  begging  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  spiteful. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  $100  million  alluded  to  by  my  good 
friend  involved  only  the  recordkeeping 
part  of  the  1984  act. 


The  issue  he  is  talking  about  now  is 
75-percent  business  use,  and  then  you 
get  the  car  free  which  is  genuine 
fringe  benefit. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Under  two  very 
narrow  sets  of  circumstances.  I  must 
say  it  is  not  as  the  chairman  has 
stated,  and  forgive  my  Interruption.  I 
should  have  addressed  the  Chair.  But 
It  is  very  narrow.  It  is  not  Just  any  old 
car. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  seoond  part 
of  the  "or"  is  "or  the  vehicle  is  re- 
quired by  the  employer  to  perform  the 
Job." 

Let  us  assume,  first,  that  the  em- 
ployer gives  the  car  to  the  onployee 
and  it  is  for  the  performance  of  em- 
ployee's work.  You  do  not  give  It  to 
him  for  the  fun  of  it  or  personal  use. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  understand. 

So  let  us  sssume  if  every  employer 
gives  the  car  to  an  employee.  We  pre- 
sume it  is  for  purposes  of  employment, 
do  we  not? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Clearly,  that  Just 
cannot  be  the  case,  lliere  sre  those 
who  are  given  cars  tot  reasons  of  com- 
pensation for  emplojmMnt,  and  there 
is  a  very  big  difference. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  does  the 
Senator  mean  "compensation  for  em- 
plojrment"? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Many  employers  give 
an  employee  a  car  and  a  membership 
to  a  coimtry  dub.  right?  Those  are  not 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then  they  have 
to  pay  taxes  on  it. 

Bfr.  WALLOP.  That  is  right,  and 
they  would  under  mine. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  ri^t  If  the 
employer  provides  you  a  car  for  busi- 
ness purposes  and  you  use  it  75  per- 
crat  of  the  time  for  business  purposes, 
then  whatever  personal  use  it  is  used 
for  is  not  counted  as  income  under  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

I  said  Treasury  estimates  $1  billion  a 
year.  The  Joint  committee,  which  is 
the  professional  committee  that  ad- 


Mr.  WAUiOP.  After  75  percent 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  after  75  per- 
cent The  25  percent  is  personal  use. 

The  Joint  committee  estimates  that 
for  the  4  years.  1985  through  1988,  it 
is  $3.8  billion.  So  we  are  not  that  far 
off  from  Treasury.  Can  I  guarantee 
they  are  right?  No.  Do  we  have  any- 
thing better  to  go  on?  No. 

So  we  are  talking  about  by  honest 
estimates  of  decent  people,  a  billion- 
dollar-a-year  loss.  And  when  we  are 
talking  about  deficits  that  we  are 
trying  to  shave.  I  Just  do  not  think  we, 
in  good  conscience,  can  adopt  this 
amendment  with  that  kind  of  a  loss,  to 
deal  with  an  issue  that  we  did  not 
intend  to  deal  with  when  we  were 
simply  trying  to  tmdo  the  recordkeep- 
ing requirements. 
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Mr.  WALLCXP.  If  my  cludrautn  wUl 
yield,  the  thlm  that  makes  one  feel 
Just  grossly  cynical  about  estimates 
like  this  is  that  since  about  the  first  of 
the  srear  we  have  tried  to  get  such  an 
estimate  and  it  was  said  not  to  be  pos- 
sible and  all  of  a  sudden,  in  24  hours, 
it  is  possible.  Now.  there  is  something 
that  is  not  very  up  to  snuff  about  that. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  was  considered  to 
be  miniscule  until  we  considered  to 
raise  it  as  an  issue. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  we  are  voting  here 
today  to  repeal  the  Federal  regula- 
tions—and the  underlying  law— that 
requires  taxpayers  to  keep  complicat- 
ed and  detailed  daily  records  of  the 
business  use  of  personal  cars  and 
trudu. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  260— a  biU  to 
repeal  the  proposed  regulations  and 
thus  restore  prior  law— and  8.  281— a 
bill  to  repeal  the  proposed  regulations 
for  public  safety  vehicles— I  am  espe- 
cially glad  that  we  are  taking  quick 
and  definitive  action  now. 

Judging  from  the  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived on  these  issues,  the  American 
people  are  adimantly  exposed  to  the 
IRS  regulations.  I  do  not  blame  them. 

This  recordkeeping  regulation  was 
threateniiw  to  drown  farmers,  small 
businessmm.  and  other  taxpayers  in  a 
sea  of  paperworiL 

It  would  have  required  farmers  to 
keep  a  written  record  of  every  trip  to 
town  for  supplies,  every  time  feed  is 
hauled  to  livestock,  and  every  chore 
performed  with  the  pldcup. 

It  would  have  required  small  busi- 
nessmen to  keep  track  of  aD  the  deliv- 
eries and  errands  made— and  by  each 
employee. 

Mr.  President,  there's  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  prime  example  of  an  over  reg- 
ulating Vederal  bureaucracy  at  its 
worst.  It's  about  time  we  came  up  with 
a  better  approach. 

The  measure  we  are  voting  for  today 
would  repeal  the  regulations  that  call 
for  taxpayers  to  keep  detailed  records 
of  the  use  of  business  vehicles  or  the 
business  use  of  personal  vehicles.  The 
records  had  to  include  the  name  of  the 
user,  the  date,  odometer  readings  at 
the  start  and  end  of  each  trip,  and  the 
purpose  of  each  trip. 

Under  prior  law.  the  such  detailed 
recordkeeiring  was  not  required,  and 
taxpayers  could  back  up  tax  deduc- 
tions with  other  evidence— such  as  ap- 
pointment calendars  and  sales  records. 

This  legtelation  would  allow  the 
prl<Nr  law  to  stand  imtil  the  end  of  the 
year.  Begiiining  next  year,  written  evi- 
dence—such as  logs,  diaries,  expense 
reports,  or  other  documents— would  be 
required  to  Justify  the  business  use  of 
company  cars  and  personal  vehicles. 

This  biU  also  expands  the  list  of  spe- 
cialty vehicles  that  are  not  subject  to 
the  new  recordkeeping  and  imputed 
Intoest    requirements.    The    list    in- 
'  dudes  marked  police  cars,  single-seat 


delivery  trucks,  and  ambulances,  and 
others. 

Ab  a  cosponsor  of  S.  281.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  this  legislation 
takes  care  of  the  proposed  regulations 
that  would  apply  to  most  public  safety 
vehicles.  I  hope  that  later  this  year  we 
will  be  able  to  cmnpletely  solve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  should  be  commended  for 
voting  out  this  bill— a  245.  It  both  re- 
peals the  recordkeeping  requirements 
and  parUally  solves  the  problems  for 
public  safety  vehicles.  I  aiH>laud  the 
committee  and  the  leader  for  bringing 
it  to  a  quick  vote  in  the  Senate  today. 
The  Bouse  of  Representatives  acted 
on  this  matter  yesterday,  and  I  urge 
that  we  follow  their  lead. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  Wallop's  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  1869.  This  amendment 
exempts  from  taxation  the  personal 
use  of  a  business  vehicle  If  either  of 
two  requirements  are  met. 

First,  an  employee  is  exempt  from 
taxation  if  he  is  required  to  drive  a  ve- 
hicle in  the  performance  of  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

Second,  an  employee  is  exempt  from 
taxation  if  the  employer  requires  him 
to  take  a  vehicle  home  as  part  of  his 
Job. 

Lsst  year's  Defidt  Reduction  Act 
made  several  changes  in  the  area  of 
fringe  benefits.  C^pedfically,  the  bill 
added  a  new  sectl<m  to  the  Tax  Code- 
section  133— that  provided  four  gener- 
al fringe  benefit  categories.  If  any  em- 
ployer-provided benefit  fits  into  one  of 
these  categories,  then  the  onployee 
does  not  have  any  Income  to  the 
extent  of  the  benefit  provided.  Not  in- 
duded  within  those  categories,  howev- 
er, is  the  use  of  a  vehlde  by  an  em- 
ployee in  the  performance  of  his  busi- 
ness responsibilities  or  the  use  of  a  ve- 
hlde by  a  public  safety  employee,  such 
as  a  State  trooper's  use  of  his  patrol 
car.  Clearly,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  impose  a  tax  on  these  cat- 
egories of  employees,  who  must  use  a 
vehlde  as  an  integral  part  of  perform- 
ing their  duties. 

Mr.  President,  to  place  this  burden- 
some tax  on  the  people  charged  with 
protecting  and  caring  for  our  dtlsens. 
and  on  business  people  who  legitimate- 
ly must  use  a  vehlde  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  responsibilities  is  an  in- 
equity and  an  outrage.  I.  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  which  will  correct  this 
very  serious  flaw  In  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready  to  vote,  if  my  good  friend  is. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  seeking  to  be 
recognized?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 


The  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
the  roll. 

iix.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Abm- 
STBoml.  the  Senator  from  MInnesoU 
[Mr.  DoaxMBBHOBKl.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Oabm].  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatpisld].  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
PBaxr].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MtnucowsKi].  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfuld],  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MonrxHAJi],  is  necessarily  absent.      ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41. 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  U  Leg.] 
TKAB-«1 


Bmmui 

Haebt 

Pnror 

Bonn 

Heflin 

Qowlt 

Bumpen 

BdM 

Rlwla 

Burdkk 

tamtn 

RaMMD 

OOlMB 

KaMatanm 

SaitaDM 

ITAmato 

KaaUB 

Smmt 

OtOauOBi 

"If^— 

OvUaa 

LMhy 

SiBttad 

Dixon 

Umu 

StoVMM 

Dodd 

Ifattotea 

Bftcaam 

fut 

MltWIIMIH 

■nmraMnd 

bOD 

MatUndy 

Wallop 

Poffd 

IteOure     . 

mtUUK 

Ooldwkter 

MddMT 

WOMB 

OOR 

meUw 
NATS-4a 

zoftekr 

BentMn 

B*MM 

LOBS 

Bidn 

OlMin 

OOCtOB 

llffVTfn 

Boaebwits 

Onuam 

mtdND 

Bradley 

Oniric 

Packwood 

Byrd 

Haitdn 

PMl 

Clutfee 

Hart 

ntnoBlra 

ntiiM 

Bataa 

Oodmn 

BoUiWi 

Root 

Cimaatoa 

JohmtoB 

fltaMB 

Danfotth 

KMuMdy 

——I—"" 

Dote 

%mj 

SUonlo 

DoDcnld 

UuUntais 

TMUa 

■wtotoo 

LMtn 

Wamv 

KOTVOTnfa-7 

Arawtroof 

BatfMd 

Muikowikl 

DurcnlMJgu 

BoBpiirer 

Own 

So  BCr.  Wallop's  amendment  (No. 
26)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


riro.  M 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
did  I  hear  the  Chair  say  we  are  now  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  correct. 


^ta^^ 
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Mr.  PACKWPOD.  Let 
those  who  vot^d  on  the  last  amend- 
ment that  in  the  House  bOI  there  is  a 
provision  relatltag  to  exempCtng  from 
income  unmarljed  police  can,  utility 
truckk,  cherryplckers.  and  a  variety  of 
vehicles  that  ase  not  likely  to  be  used 
for  personal  punoses.  It  would  ^  our 
intention  in  thl^  amendment  to  permit 
the  Treasury  |to  exempt  immaiked 
police  vehldesor  vehldes  that  you 
want  to  have  iinmarked  for  obvloos 
law  enforoemait  reasons,  such  as 
stakeouts,  where  you  do  not  want 
people  to  know  that  It  is  a  pdloe  vehl- 
de. 
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Hie  vote  on  the  last  amewknent 
a  dose  vote.  Tne  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming won.  It  ifas  a  benefit  vahation 
vote,  but  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
we  have  every  Ihtenti<m  of  acreeing  to 
the  House  provisions  on  tbe'marked 
vehicles  and  tfakt  the  Treasury  would 
be  instructed  to  indude  the  immaiked 
policie  vehldesj  or  vehldes  ihitt  the 
t  to  marie  fbr  law  en- 


pollcedonot 
forceinent 
Mr.  PHYOR. 
Mr.  PACKW( 
Mr.  PRYOR 
date  very  mi 
modatlngthe 
had    not    only 
marked  poUoe  { 


the  Senator  yield? 
)D.  Yes.  I  yfeid. 

Preddent,  I  appre- 

the  Senator's  aeoom- 

manyof  ushave 

about    regular    and 

vehldes  but  the  un- 


marked vehlde*  used  for  certain  mis- 
sions. I  decidyl  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's aoeominodirfing  thos*( 


immo^ttini 

CKWpOD 

Arka^as 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkaqsas  for  eaUint  that  to 
our  attention.  ^  remembers  yester- 
day in  the  Bui^cup,  It  was  aimidy  an 
oversight  and  called  it  to  my  attention 
and  we  have  taMen  care  of  tt. 

Now  we  are  on  the  amsadmcnt  of 
the  Senatfv  tnM  Ohio,  I  bdUeve. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Nr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  report  language 
would  establlshl  realistic  valuatkms  for 
personal  flight^  on  company  planea.  I 
want  to  point  dut  that  what  we  tried 
to  do  In  the  report  language  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment  as  far  as  I  know— tt 
Is  not  before  usJ 

I  know  that  pome  taxpayers  would 
like  to  have  do  income  ImiNited  to 
them  for  these  flight  benefits.  But 
Congress  said  that  this  was  not  telr.  It 
is  a  view  I  shar^  in  tect.  as  chairman 
of  the  Finance; Committee.  I  brought 
this  legislation  i  to  the  fioor.  There  Is 
an  economic  benefit  which  should  be 
induded  in  incotne. 

However,  thd  Treasury  regulations 
which  the  Sen|itor  from  Ohio  would 
endorse  provldM  very  inflated  valu- 
ations which  dip  not  reflect  an  appro- 
priate discount!  for  limitations  on  use 
of  the  benefli  Treasury  recognises 
that  this  is  a  defect  in  the  regulations 
which  should  be  corrected.  Similarly, 
as  I  pointed  oul  yesterday  in  cranmit- 
tee,  the  regulations  make  no  distinc- 


tion among  different  types  of  plsnes. 
No  one  would  argue  that  the  economic 
benefit  of  flying  In'a  small  plane  that 
travels  at  barely  100  miles  an  hour  is 
equal  to  three  times  first  dass  fare  on 
a  commercial  airliner.  But  that  is  what 
can  happen  under  the  Treasury  regu- 
lations. Treasury  reoognizes  that  this 
also  Is  a  defect  in  the  regulations.  Yet 
Senator  Mxtumukxsu  would  not  allow 
Treasury  to  correct  their  mistakes 
That  Just  does  not  make  sense. 

I  can  understand  the  Senator's  con- 
cern and.  certainly,  I  want  to  protect 
the  tax  base  against  erosion.  We  have 
agreed  many  times  whoi  that  was  at 
Issue.  I  assiimr  we  sgreed  on  the  last 
vote.  However,  protecting  the  tax  base 
does  not  meMi  that  we  should  over- 
state poeple's  income.  Ttetasury  recog- 
nises that  the  ten^xirary  regulations 
do  Just  that  and  would  like  to  correct 
the  problems. 

The  Senate  should  not  stop  them 
tram  oorreetlng  this  error. 

I  mUht  also  indicate  that  there  are  a 
number  of  aircraft  companies  in 
rather  deep  recession  at  this  time,  in- 
duding  several  in  ixnehlta.  KS.  that 
this  Senator  has  some  Interest  in. 

They  are  very  concerned  about  this. 
They  think  that  without  some  darifi- 
eatlon.  the  overvaluations  required  by 
the  regulations  can  have  a  potential 
Impact  on  the  oitire  industry. 

I  hope  the  ainendment  will  be  de- 
feated. I  apologise  for  not  being  here 
when  the  Seantor  raised  it.  but  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
Uv  from  Kansas,  the  majority  leader. 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUL  If  I  can  do  it  quiddy.  I 
have  a  pencm  waiting  to  see  me. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  the  fact 
that  In  the  prrikoit  law.  Treasury 
ntodly  requires  the  repmting  of  im- 
puted income  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  cost  of  chartering  a  similar  plane? 
Is  that  ndt  what  the  present  law  is? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Only  in  certain  drcum- 


Mr.  MirrZEMBAUM.  But  in  the 
main,  that  is  the  rule  that  is  used.  Mr. 
Resident. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  in  the  main,  only  in 
certain  limited  drcumstances. 

Mr.  8YMMB.  Would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yidd? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  the 
Soiator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFVICEK.  The 
Senstor  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Only  when  you  control 
the  use  of  the  plane,  and  there  is  no 
business  purpose  does  the  charter  rate 
•ppiy-  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  th^  is 
fair  enough.  I  understand  that. 

But  I  assume  the  corporate  execu- 
tives who  have  the  right  to  use  the 
plane  control  the  use  of  it  My  amend- 
ment—rather, the  committee  report 
directs  itself  first  at  the  personal  use 
of  the  pluie.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is 


keep  Treasury  from  being  forced  to  do 
something  that  lYeasury  itself  does 
not  want  to  do.  I  was  not  at  the  com- 
mittee meeting  but,  according  to  one 
of  these  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs,  they  said  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax 
Policy.  Ronald  Pearlman.  indicated 
that  DoLB's  proposal  was  more  liberal 
than  Treuaus  would  like,  saying  that 
the  value  of  a  personal  trip  on  a  corpo- 
rate luxury  plane  was  worth  more 
than  a  firstclass  flight  on  a  commer- 
cial flight. 

I  think  the  Treasury  therefore  indi- 
cated that  they  are  not  for  it  at  alL 

Query:  The  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  majority  leader,  has  the  prindpal 
responsibility  for  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  in  the  UJ5.  Soiate.  He  wortcs 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  ^HII  this  committee 
language  not,  indeed,  affect  the 
income  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  dfa"<tikh  it? 

I  cannot  figure  out  the  amount,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  corporate  Jet 
trU«  are  taken  for  personal  purposes. 
But  whatever  the  amount,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  on  the  very  day  that  we  are 
terminating  suivlemental  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  there  will  be  a  de- 
crease in  Federal  revenue  the  amount 
of  which  is  unknown  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  correct  one  thing.  We  are  not  ter- 
minating it,  we  are  going  to  phase  it 
out,  whidi  I  think  is  an  extension  of 
benefits. 

Second,  there  are  a  lot  of  Jobs  con- 
nected with  the  aircraft  industry. 

Third.  I  think  the  cost  would  be  less 
than  $10  million  per  year  at  least,  we 
are  advised  it  is  $10  million. 

I  am  raninded  of  a  story  told  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  Robert  Strauss.  When 
he  was  told  in  the  Carta-  administra- 
tion,  evenrbody  was  going  to  fly  tour- 
ist, they  asked  Mr.  Strauss.  "Are  you 
going  to  omtinue  to  fly  first  dass?" 

He  said.  "Yes.  untO  they  come  up 
with  s(»nething  better." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  certain  a 
corporate  Jet  is  better  than  f irst-dass 
fare.  It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we 
have  given  some  pretty  good  guide- 
lines. We  did  not  wStapt  the  position 
set  out  by  the  industry,  lliey  had  even 
other  ideas  that  this  Senator  could  not 
endorse^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  all  my  amendment  does  here 
today  is  emphssize  the  amendment 
that  was  enacted  by  this  body  under 
the  direction  and  aegis  of  the  man 
who  is  the  proponent  of  this.  Senator 
Dole.  It  was  he  who  authored  the  1984 
bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  a 
question  if  he  would  IUlc  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  yielded  the 
floor. 
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The  Senator  fttm  IdalK). 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Pretklait.  I  did 
not  get  to  hemr  the  preientation  that 
the  SenatcM-  from  Ohk>  made  about 
why  hia  aatendment  was  a  virtue— 
which  I  am  sure  he  believes  It  Is— but  I 
do  think  there  are  a  couple  of  potato 
that  need  to  be  made.  Thai  I  would 
like  to  poae  a  questkm  to  ray  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

No.  1  Is.  we  talk  about  the  lavish 
comfort  of  flying  In  corporate  Jets, 
however,  I  think  sometimes  we  should 
remember  that  some  of  these  corpo- 
rate Jets,  such  as  one  I  am  familiar 
with  in  Idaho  that  a  food  luroceaing 
'Tfr*"y  owns,  that  will  barely  seat 
eight  people.  They  are  Jammed  In  the 
airplane.  I  am  sure  that  Is  one  of  the 
types  of  airplanes  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  referring  to  when  he 
talks  about  lavish  accommodations. 

Say.  for  example,  the  head  of  Corpo- 
rati<m  A  is  taking  six  of  his  employees 
somewhere  with  him  on  a  bustneas  trip 
and  smnebody  from  another  company 
or  a  "hitchhiker"  rides  along.  That 
passenger  is  then  supposed  to  be  Im- 
puted at  first-class  accommodations. 

I  think  the  Senator  should  also  be 
reminded  that  the  corporate  leader, 
whether  it  is  the  personal  owner  or 
head  of  the  comipany.  is  in  charge  of 
the  flight  The  people  who  are  riding 
along  have  to  go  at  the  whim  of  the 
other  person's  schedule.  If  you  are 
riding  on  a  commercial  airliner,  you 
can  choose  the  flight  that  Is  most 
agre^de  to  your  schedule.  If  you  are 
riding  with  someone  else,  you  may  not 
be  ahle  to  control  the  time. 

There  is  the  qoeston  I  want  to  pose. 
I  have  a  letter  from  a  f eUow  Idahoan 
who  happens  to  own  a  company  air- 
plane for  his  business. 

Diu  SsKAioa  Stmms:  I  bave  become  very 
ooneerned  in  regard  to  the  IRS  retulatkiiis 
valulDs  nan  tMiilnuM  transportation  on  em- 
ployer provided  aircraft.  In  our  buaineH. 
which  Is  very  family  oriented.  I  And  that  It 
is  extremely  valuable  to  our  orcanisation  to 
take  vouaei  aloni  wbera  there  are  empty 
aeata.  Tlie  cost  Is  nil  to  the  company.  I  feel 
that  the  new  recufaUons  are  totally  un- 
founded. RepraaSBtattve  Dan  OUckman. 
Democrat  from  ffr-*"  has  Introduced  new 
letlalation.  HR  1*M.  wtatch  wo  feel  Is  a  satis- 
f actory  reaotatkm  to  the  problem.  I  certain- 
ly would  appreciate  any  support  that  you 
could  give  to  this  prapoaed  legtaiatian. 

It  is  rather  Interestinc  to  me  that  the  IR8 
legulatioiM  permit  airline  employees  to  fill 
an  empty  seat  without  tax  obUsation  but 
that  privlleae  is  not  extended  to  employees 
of  fwnpantw  that  own  their  own  alravft. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  question  I 
ask  of  the  Sraator  from  Ohio— I  know 
he  is  concerned  about  compliance  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Code  in 
general— doesnt  he  think  that  by  rigid 
a(H>Ucation  of  the  amendment  he 
offers  he  is  making  an  open  invitation 
for  noncompliance  of  the  Tax  Code?  I 
think  what  you  will  find  is  that  for 
■mnebody  who  owns  a  sraaU  plane, 
say,  a  Cessna-180.  or  a  Piper  Coman- 
che-2S0.  not  a  lavish  corporate  Jet. 


who  is  a  small  business  peraon— it  will 
be  very  easy  for  them  to  not  keep 
track  of  the  passengers  and  there  isnt 
anything  the  IRS  can  do  about  it.  It 
seema  to  me  you  are  making  an  open 
invitation  for  noncompliance,  evm  if 
you  want  to  go  up  to  a  bigger,  heavier 
aircraft  as  is  m  the  amendment  of 
more  than  10.000  pounds,  and  so  forth. 

Doesnt  the  Senator  think  he  is 
piyiriwy  an  open  Invitation  for  non- 
compliance and  reidly  ridicule  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Code  by  impos- 
ing these  unre^istlc.  rigid  provisions 
<»  the  taxpayer? 

Mr.  MKTZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
yield  for  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  Let  me  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  not  Im- 
posing anything.  What  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  doing  Is  saying  that  by 
this  committee  report  language  you 
should  not  be  telling  the  Treasury 
how  to  interpret  the  law,  and  this  Is 
the  law  at  the  mmnent.  The  regula- 
tions are  enacted  under  the  law  at  the 
moment.  If  you  want  to  change  the 
law,  you  ought  to  come  In  with  an 
amendment  to  change  the  law.  But 
what  you  are  doing  here  by  a  cmnmlt- 
tee  report  is  attempting  to  change  the 
dlreetimi  of  the  Treasury's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  So  that  is  the  first 
potait.  I  am  not  trying  to  change  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Will  the  Senator-I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  I  am  going  to 
respond  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No;  I  have  not 
finished  my  answer.  I  want  to  finish 
my  answer  if  my  colleague  will  pennit 
me  to  do  so. 

Wliat  I  am  saying  is.  thla  is  the  law. 
And  I  shed  tears  for  the  fact  that  the 
corporate  Jeto  in  the  Senator's  State 
are  not  as  big  as  he  would  like  them  to 
be.  My  constltuento  are  unemployed. 
They  are  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  clearly  make  the 
point  to  my  coUeague.  he  misstates 
thecase^ 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  restate  it  Just  as  soon  as  I 
give  back  the  floor,  but  the  Senator 
asked  me  a  question.  I  think  I  now 
have  the  floor  to  respond  to  his  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  say  to  him  that  this  is 
not  a  question  of  any  Ineqfilty.  This  is 
a  question  of  keeping  the  law  as  it  is. 
And  if  Treasury  or  Senator  Doli  or 
Senator  Stmhs  or  anybody  wanto  to 
come  In  and  change  the  law.  do  it. 
Come  in  with  the  legislation. 

BCr.  STMMS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  that  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  I  Just  say  to 
the  Bwiat^r 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  flow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STMM&  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer. 

Mr.  METZENBAT7M.  Mr.  President, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  teU  the 
Senator 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wUI  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  have  the.  floor,  I 
think.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  had  been  recog- 
nised and  he  may  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  his  answer.  What  Sena- 
tor Ddbs  Is  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the 
Treasury  and  the  bureaucrats  at 
Treasury  to  interpret  the  law  the  way 
Senator  Dou  Intended  it  to  be  last 
summer  when  it  passfrt  the  Congress. 
That  Is  one  thing  that  should  be  said. 

I  think  Senator  Dou  is  perfectly  to 
order  to  offer  committee  report  lan- 
guage. Mr.  President,  which  tries  to 
direct  the  bureaueracy  at  Treasury, 
which  is  very  simple  minded  In  ito  pur- 
pose to  try  to  extract  the  last  ounce  of 
blood  from.a  turnip— the  American  en- 
terprise system.  What  our  colleague 
from  Ohio  is  sajring  is  that  he  does  not 
want  Congress  to  direct  the  bureauera- 
cy to  do  what  we  said  they  should  do 
in  the  firat  place.  I  would  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. Then  I  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  say  that  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
whether  it  be  an  automobUe.  an  air- 
plane, a  pickup  truck,  at  some  point  in 
time  I  think  we  should  foreclose  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  putting  ito 
nose  Into  the  last  order  of  business  of 
every  single  thing  that  takes  idaoe  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about.  If  a  person 
Is  flying  somewhere  on  legitimate  busl- 
neas,  this  Senator  finds  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  it  Is  truly  any  busi- 
ness oi  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
who  rides  In  the  empty  seat 

Now,  It  has  ahready  been  ruled  that 
It  Is  the  bustneas  of  the  Government 
but  I  pose  that  as  a  philosophical 
question.  I  think  Senator  Dole's  com- 
mittee report  language  Is  certainly 
better  than  the  current  Interpretation 
that  Treasury  has  of  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Ccmgress  last  summer.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  repeat  to  my  good  friend 


from  Idaho  thai  which  I  told  him  <m 
the  floor  of  thf  Senate,  and  that  is 
that  I  do  not  b^eve  his  coostituento 
would  agree  with  him  on  this  point 
and  I  have  of  f  ei^  to  contribute  to  his 
campaign  if  he  will  let  me  come  to  his 
State  to  debate  Mils  one  issue  because 
I  am  convinced  I  that  his  coostituento 
would  not  agree<with  him.  The  fact  is, 
I  said  to  him— |md  I  say  It  puMidy 
since  he  wanted  to  neogtlate  $2,000— 
"I  wlU  give  you  $500  for  s^our  cam- 
paign if  you  let  ^e  come  to  your  State 
and  debate  this  one  issue  with  you 
during  the  campaign  " 

Mr.  STMlffi.  The  Senator  is  under- 
rating hims^f. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
I  have  the  floori  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  interrupted,  let  us  talk  about  what 
this  amendment  is  about  what  this 
issue  is  about  If  I  you  are  traveling  on  a 
legitimate  buslQess  trip,  there  is  no 
problem;  the  committee  r^Nut  lan- 
guage does  not  affect  that  and  my 
amendment  doef  not  affect  it  If  you 
are  taking  with  you  other  employees 
for  business  putposes,  the  committee 
report  language'  does  not  affect  that 
and  my  amendment  does  not  affect  it 
If  you  are  takiqg  your  wife  wiUi  you 
and  it  is  for  legitimate  business  pur- 
poses, the  same  Ihing  is  applicable. 

The  committee  report  language  and 
my  amendment  do  not  affect  it  But  if 
you  are  taking  her  along  for  pleasure 
and  for  the  privilege  of  having  her 
company.  I  am  not  sajring  jrou  should 
not  take  her.  nor  am  I  saying  you 
should  not  make|  the  personal  trip,  nor 
am  I  saying  we  ought  to  In  any  way 
preclude  your  u$lng  the  corporate  jet 
for  that  purpose.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  law  nOw  says  you  ouj^t  to 
pay  the  reasonable  market  value.  And 
nobody,  nobody,  even  my  friend  Sena- 
tor DoLx,  can  really  believe  that  the 
reasonable  mariteC  value  of  taking  a 
trip  by  a  private  corporate  jet  is  the 
same  as  taking  that  trip  first  class  In  a 
regular  commercial  airliner.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  9  you  do  not  take  one 
of  the  big  sup^Jets,  if  you  go  out 
there  on  the  field  and  you  weigh  the 
plane  and  it  ii  between  6,000  and 
10.000  pounds,  you  do  not  evoi  pay  for 
the. value  of  th*  flrstHdass  fll^t  All 
you  do  is  report  on  your  Income  half 
of  that  amount  If  the  plane  la  a  small- 
er plane.  If  It  Is  6,000  pounds  or  less, 
all  you  report  on  your  Inccmie  tax 
under  the  ccnunittee  report  is  half  of 
the  coach  fare. 

Now,  I  see  my|  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  who  isione  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  and  proponento  and 
spokeqierson  for  conservatism  in  the 
U.S.  S«utte.  I  am  not  about  to  say 
anything  nasty  about  my  friend  at  all 
because  I  never  would;  I  do  not  have 
any  problem  with  him.  What  I  am 
saying  is  you  can  be  the  most  conserv- 
ative Member  of  the  UJS.  Senate  or 
the  most  liberal  Member  of  the  UdS. 
Senate  and  not  agree  with  what  the 


committee  has  done  In  this  instance. 
Tou  can  be  the  strongest  budget  bal- 
ancer In  the  UJB.  Senate  and  disagree 
with  what  the  cmnmittee  report  does; 
it  is  wrong.  Senator  Doue  says,  "Oh, 
all  we  are  talking  about  is  $10  mil- 
Ukl"  I  am  frank  to  admit  we  tried  to 
find  oat  the  figures.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  got  the  figures,  but  he  said  it 
is  tndy  $10  million.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  $10  million,  or  $20  mil- 
lira,  or  $60  million.  What  difference 
does  It  make?  Is  there  any  logical 
reason,  on  a  day  we  terminate  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  phase  it 
out  which  is  the  phrase  that  Senator 
Dou  would  prefer  we  use.  on  that 
very  afternoon  we  have  this  giveaway 
to  cnpmmte  executives  In  America? 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  give  me 
one  good  reason  why,  if  somebody 
wanto  to  change  this  law,  they  do  not 
come  befme  us  with  a  legislative  pro- 
posal and  make  their  case.  How  can 
you  poasibly  make  a  case  by  doing  it  in 
a  committee  report?  The  committee 
repcHt  is  not  even  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  admit  that  my  amendment  is 
worded  in  an  unusual  manner  so  that  I 
can  get  at  this  issue,  but  I  had  no 
choice.  Tou  cannot  amend  a  commit- 
tee report  Tou  cannot  strike  a  com- 
mittee report.  So  we  have  attempted 
with  this  amendment  to  zero  In  on  the 
Issue. 

If  you  vote  with  me.  then  It  means 
that  you  do  not  believe  Uiat  the 
Senate  should  be  directing  the  IRS  to 
change  their  present  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  imputed  Income 
by  poaonal  usage  of  corporate  or 
other  kinds  of  aircraft  That  is  all  that 
is  involved.  Corporate  Jeto  or  smaller. 
It  always  has  to  be  the  corporate 
planea.  That  is  all  that  Is  Involved. 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  Sun 
for  the  Senate  to  turn  down  this 
amendment  I  say  to  anyone  who 
turns  down  this  amendment— and 
there  are  many  on  that  side  and  prob- 
aUy  some  on  my  side— that  I  am  will- 
ing to  come  to  your  State  and  debate 
the  issue.  I  am  so  positive  that  I  can 
prevail  with  the  American  people  that 
I  do  not  care  which  State  it  Is  or  how 
they  vote.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
would  not  believe  that  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  should  enact  a  provision 
which  is  a  giveaway  to  the  corporate 
executives  of  America. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yltJd? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  my 
frteqd  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  w»r.M«  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, this  is  a  sense-of -Congress  amend- 
ment? Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  correct. 

Mr.  tnaMn.  And  for  the  purpose  of 
the  record  and  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 


make  legislative  history,  he  being  a 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  will  he 
state  for  me  what  is  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  be  very 
him>y  to  do  so,  and  I  appreciate  the 
question. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  in  the  commit- 
tee report  it  is  stated  as  follows: 

The  committee  also  intends  that  the 
Treasury  Is  to  substitute  the  f (rilowins  safe- 
harbor  valuation  rules  with  revect  to  em- 
ployee flights  on  employer-provided  non- 
commercial alreraft  that  constitute  taxable 
fringe  benefits,  for  the  valuation  rules  with 
respect  to  such  benefits  that  are  currently 
set  forth  In  temporary  regulations.  The 
committee  believes  that  these  substitute 
safe-hartMT  rules  reflect  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  concerning  tlie  valuation  of  per- 
sonal use  of  noncommercial  aircraft  under 
the  fringe  benefit  rules  In  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984. 

There  then  follows,  in  the  commit- 
tee report  "Wdght  of  aircraft:  More 
than  10.000  pounds;  more  than  6.000 
pounds  but  no  more  than  10.000 
pounds;  6.000  pounds  or  less." 

Th«i  there  is  "includible  value  for 
control  employee:"  first-class  fare, 
coach  fare,  one-half  coach  fare.  They 
have  to  repent  it  as  part  of  their 
income  tax.  There  is  also  "Includible 
value  for  other  employees." 

My  amendment  does  not  deal  with 
the  other  employees.  It  deals  only 
with  the  corjmrate  executive  rule. 

Mr.  HBTiMS,  What  records  would  be 
required  to  be  kq)t? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  Is  noth- 
ing under  my  amendment  nor  under 
the  committee  report  as  I  understand 
it  that  would  require  any  roMrto  to 
be  kept  other  than  those  that  are 
presently  kept  It  is  my  opinion,  al- 
though I  am  not  certain  of  this,  that 
under  FAA  rules  it  is  required  that  re- 
ports be  kept  as  to  who  flies  on  that 
plane  and  when  and  whne  and  how 
much  time  is  consumed.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain about  that.  There  is  nothing  In 
this  amendment  that  would  affect 
that  matter. 

Mr.  ^fyxM^  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
why  I  am  intrigued  with  his  amend- 
ment 

This  morning,  a  visitor  to  my  office 
described  an  episode  that  occurred  not 
long  ago  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
WV,  at  the  famous  and  expensive 
resort,  the  Greenbrier.  A  meeting 
there  was  attended  by,  among  others, 
the  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  one  of  the  three  major  televi- 
sion networks  in  this  country.  I  am  not 
going  to  Indicate  which  networit.  but  I 
will  say  that  the  eye  is  watching  you. 
Senator  MxizniBAUif.  [Laughter.] 

It  was  a  rainy  morning.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  televisicm  net- 
work was  lamenting  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  rainy  day  outside,  in  White  Sul- 
phur Springs.  WV.  So  he  said  to  a 
group  of  his  friends:  "I  would  like  to 
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pliy  g(df  today.  I  have  my  rnrnpany 
l>buie  here.  Let'a  fly  down  to  norfcla 
and  play  a  round  of  golf,  and  well  be 
back  here  in  time  for  cocktaUa  this 
evening." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  aome- 
tlmea  differ  on  leglilatlon.  but  I  think 
that  he  and  I  are  equally  revulaed  by 
activfUea  lueh  aa  this. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  televWon  network— 
which  I  have  not  identified— haa  indi- 
cated mi  hie  flnandal  reporta  that  this 
was  a  buslneaa  trip.  I  submit  to  the 
Senator  Aram  Ohio  and  others  that 
this  is  an  abuse  of  the  system.  The 
stockholdets  of  the  network  should  be 
up  in  arms  and  would  be.  I  snggeet.  If 
they  were  aware  that  thla  kind  of 
thing  Is  going  oo. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment  because,  as  I  heard  him 
explain  tot  the  purposes  of  legislathre 
history,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
simply  saying.  "Stop  that  kind  of 
stuff."  Is  that  what  the  Senator  is 
saying? 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  8TMM8  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HacBT).  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Praaident.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  an- 
other questkm.  I  ask  him  this:  What 
would  his  Interpretation  be  of  this  sit- 
uation? An  owner  of  a  alridane  took 
off .  let  us  say.  in  Cleveland.  OH.  and 
flew  to  the  west  coast,  to  San  Ftands- 
co.  on  business.  He  had  to  attend  a  3- 
day  meeting.  Be  had  two  pilots  In  the 
airplane  who  flew  out  with  him.  Hie 
meeting  went  on  3  or  4  days,  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  hitch  a  ride 
back  to  Oevdband.  to  spend  some  time 
in  Cleveland  with  their  famlllea.  and 
then  to  hitch  another  ride  back  to  San 
FTandsoo.  to  fly  the  executive  back 
home.  They  left  the  airplane  in  San 
FTandsoo  and  flew  back  to  Cleveland. 

How  would  that  be  Interpreted 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  and 
how  would  It  be  Interpreted  under  the 
Dole  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  apologte  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  was  speak- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na.        

Mr.  STMMS.  The  question  I  am 
asking  is  this.  A  friend  of  mine  called 
me  up  and  posed  this  question.  He  said 
his  "^'^r'^r  has  an  airplane.  Let  us 
say.  hypothetleaUy.  that  it  is  based  in 
Cleveland.  OH.  and  It  flies  to  the  west 
coast,  for  the  executive  to  attend  a 
business  meeting,  and  the  meeting  is 
gt^ng  to  go  on  for  a  few  days.  The  two 
pilots  have  an  opportunity  to  hitch  a 
ride  back  to  Cleveland  with  another 
company's  airplane.  In  available  empty 
apace,  spend  some  time  in  Clevelsnd. 
and  hitch  a  ride  back  to  San  Francis- 
co, to  fl^r  the  executive  back  to  Cleve- 
land. 


How  doea  the  Senator's  amendment 
treat  that  particular  person? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  must  tell  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that  Current  law 
aivlles.  If  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
wants  a  clarification.  I  suggest  that  he 
take  it  up  with  the  IRS.  I  do  not  stand 
here  as  the  IRS.  I  stand  here  saying 
that  the  UA  Senate  should  not 
change  the  law  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  STMM&  I  heard  the  questkms 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  I 
think  that  before  Senators  vote  m 
this,  they  should  recognte  that  we  are 
not  Just  talking  about  the  head  of 
XTZ  broadcasting  company.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  are  irflots  of 
alnrianes,  who  use  a  little  ingenuity 
and  hitch  rides  hi  avallahle  space. 

Do  we  really  think  that  the  only  way 
we  are  tuOng  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  Is  to  do  so  on  the  back  of  some- 
body who  is  making  $20,000  and  hitch- 
es a  ride  home  for  the  weekend? 

And  I  think  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor's amm^aoit  doea. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  prepared 
to  answer. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  question  is.  if  we  really  want  to 
brtaig  about  a  balanced  budget  we  need 
to  cut  spending  and  not  Just  look  to 
this  particular  area  of  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain to  my  friend  that,  although  I  an- 
swered that.  I  now  have  pointed  out  to 
me  that  my  amendment  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  two 
pflots  flying  back  and  forth  because 
my  amendment  only  applies  In  the 
case  of  control  of  executives  of  the 
company.  Those  two  pflots  would  not 
be  in  that  category,  and  my  amend- 
ment particulariy  stays  away  ftom 
that  issue.  They  would  not  have  to  do 
anything  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  think  where  the  Sen- 
ator is  incorrect  in  that  answer  is  it 
would  apply  to  the  two  pflots  because 
the  IRS  is  going  to  come  back  and  say. 
"We  are  going  to  Impute  Income  on 
the  basis  of  a  first  class  ticket  because 
you  are  riding  one  of  the  plush  corpo- 
rate Jets  that  belong  to  a  neighboring 
company  that  rode  you  back  to  Cleve- 
land and  you  rode  back  the  end  of  the 
wedi  and  flew  the  boas  back  home." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
going  to  amfuse  the  issue.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  him.  look  at  the  ammd- 
ment.  The  proposal  I  made,  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  says:  ".  .  .  The  exist- 
ing regulations  that  Impute  income  to 
corporate  executives  (so-called  key  em- 
ployees) .  . 

No  (me  can  argue  that  those  are  ex- 
ecutives or  that  they  are  key  employ- 
ees, so  I  think  that  the  Senator  would 
only  be  confusing  the  issue.  There  Is 
certainly  nothing  in  this  that  tells  the 
IRS  what  to  do  or  not  to  do. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  think  I  am  not  con- 
fusing the  Issue.  I  hate  to  stand  here 


and  counter  my  dear  fHend  ftom 
Ohio.  I  teU  him  I  am  not  eonfuaing 
the  Issue.  One  haa  to  go  back  and  look 
at  what  the  IRS  haa  proposed,  and 
they  are  proposing  In  the  regulations 
that  the  Senator  Is  saying  in  his 
amendment  he  wants  to  comply  with, 
that  that  Is  how  they  have  to  treat  it 

They  are  also  carrying  it  one  step 
further.  They  are  saying  that  if  an 
employee  of  the  company  takea  along 
a  spouse,  as  I  pointed  out  In  the  letter 
that  I  have  ftom  a  constituent  of  mine 
in  Idaho— one  of  his  employees.  If  he 
takea  along  a  spouse,  thm  the  Income 
is  to  be  imputed.  And  this  thing  goes  a 
lot  further.  If  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  oorreetly,  his  amend- 
ment speaks  to  what  IRS  propoaed  for 
regulations  on  this  subject 

I  think  that  there  Is  a  point  here 
that  Is  being  missed.  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  question  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  the  g(x>d  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Mngs  up  Is.  If  In 
fact  there  Is  flagrant  abuae  taking 
place  by  the  executives  of  any  corpora- 
tion, it  is  up  to  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  stockholders  to  correct  and 
they  have  an  obligation  to  them. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  put  the 
long  aim  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  and  have  them  direct  every  single 
thing  that  happens  and  who  rides  on 
that  airplane.  We  do  not  know  what 
each  situation  is. 

If  the  Senator  would  carefully  exam- 
ine what  the  amendment  does,  it  goes 
too  far  and  I  advise  my  colleagues  to 
stay  with  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Senator 
DoLS.  on  this  issue. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ftom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEUCa  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President  before  the  Senator 
fnmi  Ohio  leaves — 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  ff»T.M«  I  thought  the  Senator 
might  be  leaving  the  floor.  I  did  not 
want  him  to  leave  yet. 

I  do  not  read  Into  the  Senator's 
sense-of-the-Congress  amendment 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  sees  in  It.  If  he  Is  correct  I 
would  oppose  the  amendment  That  is 
why  I  have  suggested  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  he  be  as  precise  and 
specific  ss  possible  In  stating  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment— which  Ind- 
dentiUly  does  not  have  the  force  of  law 
in  any  case. 

I  am  supporting  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  what  I  have 
seen  personally  in  terms  of  abuae  of 
aircraft 

Now,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  specifically  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  Is  not  at  aU  related  to  the 
apprehension  stated  by  Senator 
Snot's  constituent  If  he  wUl  do  that 


I  will  have  no  problerii  at  all  In  sup- 
porting the  amehdment 
Mr.   METZEI&AUM.   I   thought  I 
thai;  but  I  wUl  again 
I  nothing  intended  by 


met: 

had  already 
state  that  there  1 
my  amendment; by  implication  or  oth- 
erwise, that  wotild  affect  the  sltuatkm 
as  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  I  witfi  to  point  out  that  in 
the  committee  report  they  do  have 
two  categories. 

We  have  addressed  ourselves  mly  to 
the  one  category,  and  that  is  to  the  ex- 
ecutive employ^,  so-called  key  em- 
ployee. 

There  Is  no  intention  to  affect  the 
committee  report  language  In  the  oimi- 
mlttee  action  with  respect  to  anyone 
other  then  (nrporate  executives, 
period. 

Mr.  STMMa  |Cr.  President  wfll  the 
Senat<»-  from  Ndrth  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HELMa  Ivield. 

Mr.  STMMS.  'The  point  I  am  getting 
at  la  the  way  t|ie  prtHMtsed  Treasury 
regulations  were|  written,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  want  to  put  into  the 
Raooao  to  state'  that  that  is  what  we 
wfll  do.  that  if;  employees  from  oat 
company  ride  in  a  company  airplane  of 
another  company  If  ^Mioe  is  avafl- 
able— the  plane  k  going  anyway— they 
wfll  be  imputed!  first-class  airfare  for 
them,  and  I  happen  to  know  simie  of 
those  corporat«t  Jets  that  are  not 
nearly  as  comfortable  as  flrst-dass  ac- 
commodations, knd  the  peoide  Just 
simply  want  to  (et  home  or  get  to  an- 
other dty  to  do  business,  that  the 
income  wiU  be  imputed  against  those 
persons  legally. 

That  is  what  i  the  regulations  say. 
and  I  am  saying  to  my  ooUeagues  if 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do  here  in 
Congress  then  stand  by  nonoompU- 
ance  because  we  are  making  an  open 
invitation  of  peo|)le  to  say.  "Well.  Joe. 
we  are  going  to  Vtt  you  ride  along  here, 
and  you  appreciate  it  but  we  have  to 
write  somethingi  down  because  we  do 
not  want  you  to  have  to  have  $800 
extra  income  ftoln  the  price  of  a  ti^et 
from  San  Ftandkco  bade  to  Cleveland. 
It  might  cost  yqu  up  to  $300  on  your 
income  taxes.  Ittither  than  have  you 
pay  that  we  wfl  put  someone  else's 
name  there." 

We  are  Just  Owning  the  &oat  for 
noncompliance,  land  there  are  other 
factors  with  renect  to  aviation  be- 
cause of  insurabplty,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
r  they  keep  track  of 
in  case  of  a  tragic 
acddent  so  the  (leople  wfll  know  who 
the  victims  were  if  the  airplane  crash- 
es. 

I  think  It  is  jUBt  a  mistake  to  some- 
how focus  in  on  thla.  We  miss  the 
whole  point  of  «(hat  is  wrong  with  the 
Federal  budget  What  la  wnmg  with 
the  Federal  budget  la  that  this  Con- 
gress refuses  to  iteduce  spending  across 
the  board.  It  Is  not  this  great  field  of 
tax  compliance.  That  la  one  of  the 
problema.  but  it  certainly  la  not  aa 


very  Important 
who  ia  on  alrpi 


abused.  There  are  mechanisms  in  the 
maiketidaoe  that  do  restrict  extensive 
flagrants  with  respect  to  ripoffs.  ss 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
talked  about 

I  happen  to  know  of  <me  executive  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  of  a  large  com- 
pany, which  I  wfll  leave  unnamed,  who 
lost  his  Job  because  of  excessive  use  of 
a  corporate  airplane,  and  the  sto<±- 
holders  and  the  board  of  directors  de- 
cided that  this  particular  chairman 
was  overstepping  his  bounds  on  what 
was  proper  and  they  hired  a  new 
chairman  and  the  guy  lost  his  Job. 

So  I  think  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  we 
are  getting  Involved  in  a  trap  here 
that  somehow  It  is  the  old  Treasury 
Departinent  doctrine  that  we  are 
gotag  to  go  out  there  and  find  every 
single  thing  that  is  out  there  in  our  so- 
ciety and  we  are  going  to  tax  It  We 
are  going  to  tax  the  American  dream. 

First  they  want  to  Umlt  what  kind 
of  car  you  can  drive  and  say  you  can 
only  have  so  much  of  an  autcmiobUe. 
Then  they  are  going  to  make  regula- 
tkms  on  this  and  the  next  thing  and 
the  next  thing. 

I  Just  think  we  are  gtring  in  excess 
and  I  think  what  the  former  chair- 
man. Senator  Dou,  is  suggesting  to 
this  Senate  Is  a  good  suggestion,  and  I 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  that  if  we  vote 
for  this  amendment  do  not  be  aur- 
prlaed  to  OdA  out  that  you  have 
people  who  are  not  million  dollar  a 
year  corporate  executives  riding 
around  In  plush  airplanes.  They  are 
people  who  are  flying  in  amaU  air- 
planes in  many  cases  of  smaU  family 
businesses,  and  they  take  along  an 
extra  person  In  a  family,  or  someone 
who  Is  a  key  employee  to  ride  with 
them,  and  legally  you  are  going  to  be 
expe(ited  to  Impute  income  at  a  very 
high  rate  to  ride  In  that  airplane. 

It  may  not  be  a  big  plush  airplane.  It 
may  be  an  open  cockpit  spray  plane,  or 
■nwf^hitty  But  they  will  be  expected 
to  Impute  income,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably not  comply  with  it  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  IRS  and  makes  people 
call  them  quite  aptly.  Instead  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Infernal 
revenue  service. 

I  yidd  the  floor,  and  I  thank  the 
SenattMT. 

Mr.  T-M**  Mr.  President  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  haa  the 
fl(x>r. 

Mr.  HWTJtfB,  Mr.  President  there  la 
not  one  In  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have 
more  respect  or  affection  than  the  dia- 
tlngulahed  Senator  from  Idaho.  Per- 
hws  It  is  my  lack  of  understanding.  I 
do  not  want  to  delay  the  Senate  In  its 
vote  en  this  amendment,  but  I  wonder 
If  I  mli^t  Impose  on  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  help  me 
a  bit  with  the  amendmoit  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wfll  do  the  best 
lean. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  Let  me  read  the 
amendment  out  loud.  That  helps  me 
to  understand  It  a  UtUe  better. 

Wotwlthitsiwttns  any  other  provision  of 
thii  act  or  any  Isngnsae  in  the  oommittees' 
report  it  is  the  aenae  of  Cavnm  that  the 
eziating  regulstians  that  Impate  Inoome  to 
corporate  esseiiU^es  (so-called  "key  employ- 
eee")  for  the  use  of  nenrommerdal  aircraft 
Shan  not  be  amended,  or  altered  in  any 
manner  that  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
income  imputed  to  nicb  enmioyeeB. 

Now,  I  am  trying  to  understand  the 
point  that  my  frien^-from  Idaho  made 
that  thla  wfll  sonMiow  add  to  the 
income  of  those  two  hypothetical 
pilots  who  flew. 

^1U  the  Senator  from  Oregon  help 
me  with  that?  Is  the  Senatw  from 
Idaho  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  to  Interpret  what  the  amendment 
means.  AU  I  can  say  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  is  that  as  we  started 
this  in  the  committee  yesterday,  we 
considered  It  and  we  had  no  desire  or 
intention  at  this  time  to  get  inta  valu- 
ation for  purposes  of  inomie.  We  had 
complaint  iv>on  cooqilaint  uptm  com- 
plaint on  ccmtemporaneous  record- 
keeping, and  I  think  these  complaints 
are  Justifiable. 

Yesterday,  in  committee,  we  man- 
aged to  keep  off  all  amendments  relat- 
ing to  valiuttlon.  for  income  tax  pur- 
poaea.  We  wne  attempting  to  do  that 
today,  also.  We  had  <me  added  on  the 
floor  a  few  minutes  sgo  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wjromlng. 

I  do  not  want  to  Interpret  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio.  I  am  going  to  okkmc  It  because  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  valuatim  for 
purposes  of  income  tax  at  this  time. 

He  ia  right  This  is  not  a  recordkeep- 
ing Issue,  because  when  you  fly.  you 
are  required  to  keq>  tntt  of  who  is  tai 
the  plane  and  where  you  have  flown. 
So  this  Is  not  an  additional  record- 
keeping iasue. 

Mr.  HKIiMS.  That  was  my  under- 
standing.  

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  not  a  record- 
keeping issue.  It  Is  a  valuation  issue. 

Mr.  HEfiMS.  So  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  this  is  a  nongermane 
amendment 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Well,  everything 
is  germane  in  our  body  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  But  It  is 
not  in  keeping  with  what  we  said  in 
committee  yesterday  that  we  had 
h<4>ed  we  could  pass  a  blU  to  repeal 
the  onerous  recordkeeping  burdens  for 
automobfle  use  and  other  buslneaa 
assets  that  impact  mUliona  and  mU- 
llons  of  people.  That  is  aU. 

This  is  an  amendment  regarding 
valuation.  It  is  a  fringe-benefit  amend- 
ment, the  value  for  inomie  tax  pur- 
poses of  an  employer-provided  gooda 
or  aervice. 
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Mr.  HSLMa  Of  coune.  I  lupport 
the  eonunlttee  uid  the  dtatlngulahed 
chalnnan  In  what  the  oommlttee  and 
the  tbMimaxk  an  attempUns  to  do. 
But  I  do  not  quite  undentand  why  the 
amendment  of  the  diitlngutohed  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  m  otteoMivt  and  I  do 
not  know  how  it  would  be  harmful  to 
the  Innoeent. 

The  statement  waa  made.  "We  wfll 
let  the  board  of  dtrectora  look  after 
this."  and  this.  that,  and  the  other.  If 
you  try  to  let  a  board  of  directors  to 
go  throu^  the  travel  records  of  chief 
executive  officers,  you  have  a  proUem. 

Mr.  PACKWOqp.  Wtfl.  as  a  matter 
ol  fact,  the  case  w  whldi  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  made  ratCrenoe  was  a 
Pmtland  «*T"»r  and  indeed  the 
board  of  dlrectots  removed  the  mesi- 
dent.  as  he  indkated  they  did. 

Mr.  HELMS).  He  was  spcakinf  in 
terms  of  one  episode  of  which  he  is 
aware. 

Mr.  STMM&  Mr.  President.  I  have 
to  ■pAk?t¥»  I  did  miss  the  earlier  part 
of  the  debate  and  was  not  here  when 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  made  his  pres- 
entaticm.  We  were  In  hearings  in  the 
Public  Works  Oommlttee.  He  Is  talking 
about  key  employees. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 

Mr.  ^rrniMH  That  is  what  threw  me. 

Mr.  STMMB.  I  have  to  say  to  my 
coUeagne  frcsn  Ohio  that  I  may  have 
braadened  It  I  thought  be  was  trying 
to  impose  this  on  everybody. 

Mr.  MVrZBMBAUM.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  STMM&  But  I  would  say  that 
there  Is  one  sweet  of  this  that  the 
Senator  from  NMth  Oarollna  should 
give  very  serious  consideration  to. 
What  about  the  smaD  business  and  I 
mean  a  small  business— that  has  a 
■nail  airplane  and  they  have  several 
key  people  who  are  partners  In  the 
«^~»«r«"y  and  they  are  using  the  air- 
plane for  some  reason  and  one  of  them 
goes  along?  Do  you  think  they  are 
really  going  to  comply  with  this?  This 
is  the  question. 

Mr.  f^T-**"  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  in  fairness  to  him.  is 
addreasAig  himself  to  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  right 

Mr.  nwtMK  Be  specifically  refers  to 
"key  employees." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect That  is  the  language  used  in  the 
IRS  regulations.  There  was  a  defini- 
tion of  "key  employees." 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  come  biiA  to  this 
question  to  both  of  my  dear  col- 
leagues: We  have  all  agreed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  if 
an  airline  employee  rides  on  an  air- 
plane.,  spi^x  available,  there  is  no 
income  to  be  imputed. 

Mr.  MRZENBAUM.  That  is  fine. 
We  are  doing  the  saihe  thing  here. 

Mr.  STMMS.  What  happens  If  an 
employee  of  a  corp(H«tion  or  a  key 
employee,  whatever  the  case  may  be— 
what  difference  is  it  whether  someone 
rides  on  that  as  space  available? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  my  amendment  that  affects 
those  employeea.  My  amendment— and 
I  want  to  emphadae  It  eight  times 
over— my  amenctanent  is  directed  only 
at  corporate  ezecutivea.  key  employ- 
eea. who  are  In  a  position  of  control  or 
own  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
stock.  I  am  told  that  Is  the  apivoprlate 
definition  under  the  regulation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  For  purpose  of 
darlfleatton.  let  us  take  United  Alr- 
Unea.  If  the  president  of  United  Air- 
lines files  on  this  United  Airline  plane 
on  a  regular  flight  from  Chicago  to 
Loa  i^wfioi—  Is  that  Inoome  to  him? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  guess 
he  would  be  checking  that  flight  If  he 
just  goes  on  a  regular  flight  that 
would  definitely  not  be  income  to  him. 
We  are  talkkig  about  oorpmmte  char- 
ter alrermft  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  presklent  of  United  Airlines  flying 
on  a  United  Airlines  plane. 

Mr.  ORA8SLET.  Mr.  Presklent  my 
vote  today  for  Mr^  Mrbdibaum's 
amendment  Is  not  an  endorsement  of 
the  current  valuation  under  the  Treas- 
ury's regulations,  they  are  unrcason- 
aldy  high.  However,  post  legislative 
history  adopted  several  months  later 
in  a  committee  report  without  diacus- 
ston  is  not  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  fringe  benefit  valiiation  problems 
that  are  more  wideranging  than  the 
personal  use  of  corporate  aircraft  by 
key  employees. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  definltton 
would  not  apply  to  a  commercial 
flight?       

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Absolutely 
not 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Even  though  he 
was  an  officer  or  key  employee  of  the 
rompany 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Tou  are  abso- 
lutely right 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  satisfied.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  ready  to 
vote.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  ammdment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mxr- 
smAUia).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leglslattve  clerk  called  the  rolL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  On 
this  questton.  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
and  the  roll. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aaai- 
sraoKG].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DDBsmaon].  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Oabii].  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  HATnsLD].  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hom- 
PHUTl,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MusKOWSKil  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  trom  Oregtm 
[Mr.  HainsLD]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  trom  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Smnns]  is  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WALbor).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  wss  announced— yeas  46. 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

(RoUeall  vote  No.  M  Lecl 


Oof* 

BuUn 

But 

Ba«n 

Inouyc 
Kmtt 


Meyniliaii 
Nian 


Rtadt 
RockcfalMr 


NATS-4T 

Batch 


Roth 


Ooehrao 
ITABHrto 


Stottgrd 
Stevens 


Mrtttinlir 
MoClure 


WaUop 


Ooftoa 


NkklM 
Padnraod 


lortBtks 


vorrvcmso-i 


Annstronc 

Oareal 

Own 


Humihrejr 
lliiikotrnki 


So  the  amendment  (No.  25)  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MtrzuiBAUit] 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  the  floor  to  Mr.  Abdhob. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  yielding  to  me 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President  last  summer.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act.  containing  hundreds  of  provisions 
and  over  1,400  pages. 

Although  the  law  already  required 
taxpayers  to  provide  adequate  docu- 
mentation for  their  deductions,  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  added  the  re- 
quirement that  for  vehicles,  those 
records  must  be  "contemporaneous." 

(^  the  basis  of  this  one  word,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  [IR61  issued 
15  pages  of  regulations  requiring  tax- 
payers to  document  each  business  trip 
in  a  vehicle  by  recording  its  date,  des^ 


ttnatlon.  mileage,  i  operator,  and  pur- 
pose. 

On  January  3. 1 1  introduced  the  first 
bill  in  Congress  to  modify  these  re- 
quirements and  fallowed  up  on  Janu- 
ary 32  with  a  blU  for  total  repeat  I 
have  had  numerous  converaatioas  and 
meetings  with  t(M>  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  IRS  officials  as  w^  as  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

In  addition.  I  have  gone  to  the 
White  House  and)  called  to  the  Resi- 
dent's perstmal  altenttan  the  dlffieul« 
ties  millions  of  honest  Americans  are 
having  as  they  attempt  to  comply  with 
these  buidensomt  rules.  I  take  this 
matter  pretty  setjlously.  because  this 
ludicrous  rule  Is  «xactly  the  sort  of 
thing  which  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  sent  me  to  Washington  to 
fight 

By  now.  every  Senator  has  received 
hundreds  and  probably  thousands  of 
letters  from  tntk  farmers,  business 
men.  and  profesi>)nsli  ihfiHiing  the 
tremendous  papemork  burden  created 
by  these  regulations.  Several  termers 
and  businessman  provided  me  with 
copies  of  the  resooxls  they  were  at- 
tempting to  keep.  St  Is  not  unusual  for 
a  day's  log  on  a  finite  vehlde  to  run 
the  length  of  a  lekal  slie  page,  wltti  a 
separate,  detafled  [entry  for  each  of  30 
or  more  trips. 

Not  only  is  Itltime  minsiimlng  to 
comply  with  these  requlremients,  but 
there  are  many  pmetleal  proUems  and 
Important  privacy  concerns  Invidved. 
If  a  farmer  gqes  lo  town  to  irtck  up  a 
part  at  the  ImpleiBent  dealer  but  also 
drops  his  wife  atint  the  local  grocery 
to  pick  up  a  few  ^ems.  Is  he  supposed 
to  log  his  trip  as  business  or  personal 
use?  If  a  minister;  visits  the  home  of  a 
couple  having  m4rltal  dlffleulties.  he 
has  no  choice  but  to  list  the  destina- 
tion of  his  tr4>.  But  how  Is  he  to  docu- 
ment It  as  buslne^  unless  he  lists  mar- 
riage counseling  $b  the  purpose  of  his 
visit? 

One  of  my  coitstituents.  a  refugee 
from  Poland,  tell^  me  that  he  Is  now 
keeping  recwds  .almost  identical  to 
those  he  was  forced  to  maintain 
behind  the  Iron  durtaln.  Congress  had 
better  think  longi  and  hard  before  we 
ever  let  an  agendr  require  millions  of 
ordinary  Amerlcahs  to  sulmtit  detailed 
accounts  of  their  leveryday  lives  to  the 
Government  Latest  estimates  Indicate 
that  it  may  take  is  many  as  70  mOUon 
man  hours  per  ^ear  to  comply  with 
this  single  requirement— that  is  simply 
mind  boggling- 

I  doubt  anyone  here  understood 
these  ramif  IcatioHB  of  adding  the  word 
"contemporaneous"  to  the  law.  While 
the  IRS  has  issue|d  some  modifications 
to  their  original  rules,  those  changes 
fail  to  come  anywhere  dose  to  solving 
the  probem  for  the  majority  of  ordi- 
nary, basically  honest  Americans. 


Funers.  -  ranchers,  businessmen, 
profeeslnnsls.  and  even  clergy  are  still 
di  owning  undCT  p^ierwork.  literally 
hundreds  of  South  Dakotans  have 
takte  the  time  to  write  persimal  let- 
ten  describing  their  frustratlcms  as 
they  attonpt  to  comply  with  a  rule 
whldi  nMkes  no  sense  and  which  ev- 
eryone admits  will  do  little  to  prevent 
chettttng.  For  this  reason,  I  have  con- 
tinued my  efforts  to  abolish  this  bu- 
reaucratic mass  of  redtape. 

I  am  ooncemed  about  what  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  done  with  their  bilL  The  truth  Is. 
they  have  tried  to  enact  a  tax  Increase 
under  the  guise  of  repealing  the  rec- 
ordkeeping regulations.  By  limiting 
the  Investment  tax  credit  and  stretch- 
ing out  the  deinedation  period  for  ve- 
hicles, they  are  acting  In  a  way  that  is 
going  to  Increase  taxes  on  business- 
men. If  the  House  want  to  Increase 
taxes,  they  should  be  honest  enough 
to  aitanlt  that  is  what  they  are  doing 
and  not  try  fool  the  American  people 
into  tf^«"""g  that  the  are  doing  them 
a  Mg  f avw. 

Mr.  President  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  the  House  added  a 
new  requirement  that  vehlde  records 
must  be  "written."  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  thou^t  the  whole  Idea  here  was 
to  solve  this  mess.  By  Inserting  that 
word,  they  leave  the  door  wide  <H>en 
for  the  IRS  to  do  the  same  thing  they 
did  with  the  wwd  "contemporaneous;" 
that  Is,  make  a  nlglitmare  for  millions 
of  Americans  by  requiring  detafled 
written  reocnds.  If  we  pass  legislation 
In  this  area.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
take  care  of  the  problem  for  once  and 
for  aU:  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  tax- 
payers go  through  this  all  agiln. 

It  Is  good  to  see  mtnnpt  action  by 
the  finance  committee  to  repeal  these 
rules.  I  appreciate  the  mat.  they  put 
into  this.  I  thank  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
chalman.  who  was  so  willing  to  help 
me  and  to  woik  with  me  on  this.  The 
fact  that  the  committee  approved  my 
bill,  which  is  a  straight  and  simple 
repeal  of  the  mUeage  log  rules,  and  did 
ao  by  a  unanimous  vote,  demonstrates 
the  groundswell  of  opposition  to  this 
latest  example  of  a  bureaucracy  gone 
out  of  cootroL  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  promptly  pass  this  legislation  and 
that  Congress  will  not  delay  in  re- 
qMOdlng  to  the  wfll  of  the  people. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  I 
indeed  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  America  is  in  his  debt  for 
helping  remove  these  onerous  requlre- 
moits. 

I  hope  there  are  no  other  speakers.  I 
believe  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President 
are  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 


.  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  derii  proceeded  to  caU  the 
rolL      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quntun  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out obJection.it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SA8SER.  Mr.  President  I  sup- 
port efforts  on  the  floor  -today  to 
repeal  the  offensive  and  burdensome 
IRS  regulations  requiring  extensive 
recordkeeping  for  business  travel  in 
company  cars.  As  I  have  noted  in  the 
past  this  episode  has  been  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  Que  Intonal  Revenue  Service 
going  far  beyond  eongressional  intent 
when  implementing  new  tax  laws.  It  is 
situatiims  such  as  this  which  under- 
mine the  faith  that  many  Americans 
have  in  our  Tax  Code. 

This  is  partlculariy  true  for  our 
small  businesB  owners.  I  chaired  field 
hearings  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee in  Tennessee  in  early  January 
of  this  year  to  examine  the  topic  of 
tax  reform.  The  Ma  1  recurring  theme 
sounded  at  these  hearlngil  was  the 
need  to  repeal  these  new  log  require- 
ments. 

The  complaints  which  these  men 
and  women  raised  were  very  legiti- 
mate. If  every  one  of  us  in  this  body 
had  to  stop  and  make  log  entries  for 
all  the  points  on  our  constituent  visits, 
we  would  have  much  less  time  to  see 
the  people  we  represent  The  same  is 
true  for  the  business  person.  Time 
spent  logging  mUesge.  date  and  time 
information  is  time  which  could  be 
better  spent  in  business  pursuits. 

And  as  we  all  know,  time  is  money, 
especially  for  smaU  business.  These 
small,  often  struggling,  firms  cannot 
sustain  this  valuable  loss  of  time  as 
well  as  larger  companies.  Moreover, 
many  small  firms  operate  with  high 
overheads  and  slim  profits  to  begin 
with.  To  burden  them  even  further  as 
these  new  documentation  rules  do  is  to 
place  an  even  greater  strain  on  this 
often  f ragUe  foundation. 

That  is  why  I  Joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  260,  along  with  a  majority  of  this 
body,  to  repeal  the  new  documenta- 
tion rules.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
Senate  take  action  today  on  legislation 
which  pareUelB  the  language  of  that 
measure  and  commend  my  colleagues' 
on  the  nuance  Committee  for  bring- 
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inc  this  matter  before  the  Senate  In 
an  expeditious  manner. 

I  know  that  the  nnall  business 
people  in  Tennessee  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  all  who  have  Joined  in  this 
effort  to  repeal  what  the  majority 
leader  has  aptly  described  as  a 
"turkey."  lly  office  has  been  flooded 
with  letters  and  phone  calls  protesting 
the  new  rules  from  the  day  they  were 
announced.  These  letters  put  in  very 
frank  teiins  what  the  real  life  impact 
these  new  documentation  rules  are 
having  on  small  businesses.  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  these  views  with 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  letters  protesting  the 
new  log  requirements  be  included  in 
the  Raooao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  ft  is  so  ordered. 

(See  ExhlMt  1.) 

Mr.  SABBER.  I  would  also  like  to  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  PSToa.  to  Inoorpo- 
rate  into  the  report  language  on  this 
bill  many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  281, 
which  I  cosponsor.  As  some  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  this  bffl  deals  with  the 
changes  made  in  the  1964  tax  bill 
which  resulted  in  some  public  safety 
officials  being  taxed  on  a  portion  of 
the  use  of  their  patrol  oar. 

Senator  Paroa  rightly  saw  that  our 
State  troopers,  sheriff  department  of- 
ficers, police  personnel,  and  emergen- 
cy medical  workers  are  never  really  off 
duty  as  they  are  ready  to  respcmd  to 
emergency  situations  24  hours  a  day. 
Tet.  under  the  new  rules  they  would 
be  hit  with  additional  income  tm  the 
use  of  their  patrol  car  or  other  vehicle 
at  certain  times.  I  concurred  with  Sen- 
ator Pbtok  that,  faced  with  this  pros- 
pect, many  of  our  public  safety  offi- 
cials would  be  fOToed  to  leave  their 
emergency  vehldcs  at  their  station  at 
the  end  of  a  shift.  In  rural  areas  such 
as  much  of  Tennessee,  this  could  have 
devastating  consequences  should  an 
emergency  arise  and  these  public 
safety  officials  would  have  to  return  to 
their  station  to  get  their  emergency 
vehicle  before  responding. 

I  commend  Senator  Pktob  for  bring- 
ing this  inoblem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  providing  what  we  be- 
lieve will  be  a  woiteble  solution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us 
in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  burdens 
associated  with  these  new  rules  and 
Join  in  sunwrting  passage  of  this 
measure  today. 

EmxsiT  1 

A/CSbtice 

A  laSTALLATIOll.  UK. 

NaakvOe.  TN.  March  13,  IMS. 
Reference:  New  Tu  Laws 
Htm.  Jm  Sassb^ 
VJS.  Senate. 
RuMteaBviUing. 
WaalUnolom,  DC. 

Ocu  Ma.  Sassbl-  The  new  tax  lam  re- 
ganUnc  the  penonal  use  of  company  vehl- 
des  Is  caminc  detailed  and  oortly  record 


keeplnc  and  paperwork  repoitbic  r^ulre- 
menta  for  our  peraonneL 

We  are  a  anall  beaUng.  refrtgeratlOD  A 
air  condlHonlns  company.  We  have  •  trucka, 
and  our  service  techntriana  bave  to  tfrire 
their  trucks  botne  iloiply  becauae  beattng 
and  refrlgeratioa  aystema  have  to  be  fixed 
when  they  break  down  M  boun  a  day.  Uke- 
wlae,  with  our  constmctioa  department  per- 
nnnel,  they  bave  to  be  on  tlie  Job  site  at 
7:00  ajn.  ready  to  work,  tberefore  tbey  load 
their  trucks  In  the  afternoon  with  their  aup- 
pUea  and  co  atraigbt  to  tbe  Job  site  every 
momlnc  from  borne.  We  alao  must  ronrtrtw 
security  of  the  mens  tools.  Tbe  average 
■ervlce  technician  carrtea  approximately 
$S.00e.00  wortb  of  tools  In  his  track.  Tbese 
ooiUd  not  be  kept  overnight  unattended  in 
our  company  parUng  lot. 

Do  you  reaUy  think  that  the  average  con- 
■traction  worker  wOl  keep  up  bis  paper- 
work? I  ask  you.  doea  the  average  Individual 
In  thia  category  have  the  ability  to  do  thia 
paperwctkT  What's  going  to  happen  when 
this  man  falla  behind  In  hia  paperwork  and  I 
give  blm  a  1090  that's  ever  balf  hIa  bring 
home  pay  for  tbe  expense  of  operating  our 
track? 

I  am  for  almpUfylng  the  tax  system.  I  am 
alao  for  a  balanced  budget  and  I  will  live 
with  this  record  keeping  requirement  for 
myaelf  and  my  management  staff.  I  dont 
like  It  and  I  feel  a  more  simple  method 
could  be  created.  I  realise  that  we  must 
tighten  our  belU  if  we  are  going  to  lick  this 
deficit  pnAlem.  I  dont  feel  we  should  pe- 
nalise a  peraon  for  doing  what  he  la  required 
to  do.  Aa  far  as  theee  people  abuaing  the 
privilege  of  having  a  company  track  paiked 
tai  their  driveway  and  ustng  it  for  personal 
use^  Insurance  mmpanlfia  have  very  strict 
guide  Unea.  In  this  area,  both  the  company 
and  Indlvldttal  have  a  great  deal  of  exposure 
and  llabOlty  for  using  that  track  for  non- 
business purposes. 

If  this  Uw  is  not  modified  I  feel  that  our 
political  representatives  will  begin  to  see  a 
whole  new  segment  of  American  population 
that  baa  not  tradltionally  voted  In  the  past 
start  golna  to  the  polla  to  express  their 
opinions  and  It  prota^riy  will  not  be  In  your 
tevor. 

Tours  truly. 

Lnm  CawTBOun, 

rfeeUeiu. 

Dms  Foooa  lac 
Uwiaburg.  TN,  March  4.  IMS. 
Senator  Jns  Sassa. 
SeaaU  RtuaeU  Office  Buiiding. 
Wathinoton,  DC. 

Osaa  Jnc  The  most  critical  Item  that  a 
small  business  person  has  faced  with  gov- 
enuaent  eneroaehment  In  recent  yean 
surely  has  to  be  the  new  rules  regulating 
the  use  of  vehldes.  If  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Service  la  thinking  that  we  are  ustng  the  ve- 
hicle for  personal  use.  then  have  them 
decide  the  amount  and  leta  say  It  la  M  per- 
cent for  perHOSl  and  TO  percent  for  busi- 
ness. A  biialnwa  owner  can  abow  SO  percent 
of  depreciated  cost  and  operating  cost  on  his 
income. 

If  I  understand  the  rulea  aa  they  presently 
exist,  I  win  spend  more  effort  addressing 
the  vehide  project  than  the  purpose  of  the 
trip.  I  am  oppooed  to  thia  new  ruling  and  I 
believe  that  100  percent  of  small  bualneaBes 
feel  the  same  way.  If  the  rulea  cant  be  re- 
laxed. I  would  urge  you  to  vote  to  repeal  the 
new  ruling. 

Sincerely. 

jACKAaaMS. 

PrteUmt 


PA  I  have  seen  tbe  recent  update  and  it 
doesnt  help  us. 

RbdWom 
Pssr  CoaiBOL,  lac, 
Chattanooga.  TN.  JTonA  It,  IMS. 
Hon.  Jm  Sasssa. 
V.S.SemaU, 
RuaeOl  BvilMng, 
WaihimgUm,  DC 

Dsax  Jnc  In  January  IMS  Senator  J. 
Heins  (R-Pa)  and  Senator  David  Pryor  (D- 
Ar>  introduced  a  Senate  biU  (a  300).  and 
Repreaentative  Charlea  Roemer  (D-La.  4th) 
introduced  a  House  MU  (HJl.  000)  of  whkdi 
would  repeal  the  burdensome  and  unreason- 
able contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
qulrementa.  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  sup- 
port passage  of  these  Wlls. 

The  extent  to  whleb  logs  snd  records 
must  be  kept  on  a  dally  basis  is  too  labori- 
oua.  Impractical  and  In  many  ways  is  la  con- 
flict with  sensible  rsaaons  in  support  of  the 
use  of  business  vehldeB  by  employees  which 
are  for  business  reaaona  or  iMoeflt  tbe  busl- 
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For  these  reaaoos  snd  for  other 
which  I  know  are  being  submitted  by  other 
buslneasmen  and  their  employeea,  I  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  support  S.  MO  to  repeal 
this  onerous  burden. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DaaMATmLB. 
VieePrttUenL 

OoLvmiA  Macannt 

Woaas,  lac.. 
ColunMa,  TN,  Marth  t,  IMS. 
Hon.  Jams  SassB. 
VJS.  Senate. 
JttuseO  BuiUing, 
Waahington.  DC 

Dsaa  Snu  The  "suto4og"  requhements  of 
the  IRS  are  causing  me  a  lot  of  inoonven- 
ience  and  expense  With  little  or  no  benefit 
to  snyone.  It  bss  been  said  that  'time  is 
predous.  for  it  Is  the  stuff  that  life  Is  made 
of."  It  takes  me  an  average  of  IS  minutes 
per  (toy  to  keep  up  the  log— IS  minutes  per 
daytimes  1  hour  times  1  working  day  ttmea 
aos  days  a  year  equals  11.4  working  days  per 
year  Just  to  keep  up  tbe  "auto  log."  Thia  la  a 
very  oneroua  burden. 

I  know  that  I  could  pay  for  10%  of  the 
auto's  use  and  get  around  keeping  a  log,  but 
I  use  the  station  wagon  for  peraonal  use  a 
much  lower  percentage  than  that,  and  I 
dont  think  It  la  fair  to  bave  to  pay  taxes  I 
dont  owe. 

If  you  win  use  your  Influence  to  get  this 
deaplcable  regulation  rescinded,  I  would  be 
most  grateful. 
Sincerely. 

J.K,  I^UNWDoa,  Jfe., 

President 


Jos  Paoawsa  Co., 
Memphia.  TN,  March  4.  IMS. 
Seaatar  JtM  Smmobi, 
RuMteU  SenaU  Qfftee  Butiding. 
Waahington,  DC 

Dsaa  Sbuxob:  The  writer  would  like  to  go 
on  record  ss  being  violently  opposed  to  the 
new  IRS  ruling  about  the  use  of  my  auto- 
mobile In  my  business. 

I  am  in  the  Advertlaing  Specialty  Business 
and  my  car  Is  like  a  rolling  sample  room. 
The  trunk  is  full,  the  back  seat  Is  full,  tbe 
front  seat  Is  full  with  samplee  except  for  the 
space  taken  up  by  the  driver. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  tbe  axiom  that 
"you  cant  do  buslnem  from  an  empty 
wagon."  I  started  my  career  with  the  largest 
firm  in  the  industry  In  194S  and  was  In- 


structed to  work  tftm  a  car  full  of 
It  la  hard  to  break  a  successful  haUt  after 
M  years. 
I  wouM 
M  and  44/100% 
family  car  and  wl 
busluessday  you 
anxious  to  get 
into  the  clean 


say  that  my  ear  is  aaed 
:or  buslntss.  We  bave  a 
I  am  through  with  my 
rest  SBBured  that  I  sm 
of  my  'track"  snd.get 
car. 
We  have  a  fightjwith  IRS  evefyttaae  they 
check  me  about  agr  ear  being  used  for  bnsi- 
neas,  only  and  evetytime  I  show  the  investi- 
gator my  car  the*  go  slong  with  my  dstan 
that  H  Is  strictly  business.  If  I  take  a  cus- 
tomer to  lunch  wi  either  walk  to  a  restau- 
rant or  go  in  the  customer's  car.  they 
cannot  get  into  mtr  car.  It  is  paiked  on  the 
weekends  and  not  used. 

I  have  so  much  jdetafl  involved  tn  operat- 
ing my  amall  bustaess  that  the  bookkeeping 
that  I  must  do  toilnerimlnate  mysdf  is  my 
valuable  time  was^  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  thouasnds  of  i  other  buslnassman  that 
operate  with  a  full  burden  of  reeotdkesplng 
that  ahare  my  fkults.  I'd  appreciate  your  ef- 
forU  to  have  aecti^  179(B)  repealed. 
Oordlally. 

JoaPaaai 

P»esMeat 


Mr.  Preoldent,  I  rise 

of  Senator  Aanroa's 

I  him  and  the  Fi- 

f  or  addresring  this 


Mr. 
today  in  sui 
legldaUon.1 
nanoe 
issue  promptly 

This  certalnlyl  is  an  Issue  oo  which 
most  of  our  cohstltuenta  have  varied 
their  views  lou^  and  dear.  Tbe  flood 
of  letters  and  ttelegrams  from  all  seo- 
tors  was  remldisoent  of  the  backup 
withholding  Issiie  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  remember. 

Since  Januarjf  I  have  listened  to  my 
colleagues  relate  their  own  views  and 
those  of  their  otastltumts  on  the  IRS 
regulations  dealing  with  oootempora- 
neous  regulations.  Overall,  they  have 
reflected  those  that  I  have  heanl  from 


The  other  datr  I  ran  aeroH  a  letter 
to  the  edlUff  of  the  Fyrbaoks  Dally 
News-Miner  th^t  puts  the  iriMde  Issue 
Into  perspeetlv&  The  letter  poignantly 
illustrates  what  so  many  of  our  con- 
stltuenta  tried  tb  relate  to  us— that  the 
regulations  protnulgated  In  this  case 
are  cumbennmfc  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity. I  hopei  both  elected  and  ap- 
pointed of fldidg  alike  will  take  note  of 
the  message  eoi^tained  in  it. 

Mr.  Presldoit^  I  empathise  with  tbe 
author  of  this!  letter  and  ^hare  the 
frustrations  hel  has  ezperloaoed  with 
the  new  auto  Recordkeeping  require- 
ments. I  comm^d  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  |for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue  and  i^rge  my  colleagues  Join 
him  in  passing  this  legislation, 

I  ask  unanli^ous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  iFftirbanks  DaUy  News- 
Miner  of  Marcti  16.  1985.  be  Inserted 
IntheRacoRD. 

There  being  mo  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tx>  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO,  as  f ollonra: 

FAnsAaKS.AK. 
I  JfonA  r.  IMS. 

To  the  Emtom:  The  Internsl  Revenue 
Service's  new  record  keying  requirement  of 
my  business  track  ia  confusing  me.  I  bave 


tbe  IH8  to  advise  me  aa  to  how  I 
should  reeoid  yasterday'a  trip,  for  example: 

First,  my  wife,  our  son.  and  I  drove  to  Pay 
"n  Psk.  Tbe  mileage  reading  waa  1M.340 
mOaa.  On  tbe  way  there,  plus  about  1,0M 
feet  extra  I  dropped  my  wife  off  at  the 
♦f  "**■•**'■  to  have  her  hair  done.  She  baa 
been  very  dtpitasid  latdy  wotking  long 
bours  getting  our  '•4  taxes  ready  plua  pre- 
paring for  an  audit  on  Friday.  I  fdt  that  she 
would  never  pull  through  without  a  little 
paavorliw.  Would  thia  be  a  bualnem  trip? 

My  ssB  sad  I  went  to  Pay  "n  Pak— mileage 
iiailliw  lOOiMS  ttoe  10:10  ajn.— where  I 
bought  a  screwdriver  (SIJO)  for  woik,  a  alx- 
poek  of  Ooke  (I  planned  to  give  three  cana 
to  ms  eamloyeea)  for  $3J0.  I  iMNight  one 
box  of  drywaU  naOa  for  $M.  The  Imx  was 
btoken  and  I  got  M  off  sinise  we  oouktnt  tdl 
iHiether  anything  waa  miaalng.  Do  I  calcu- 
late the  milftagr  oo  the  potential  value  of 
$30,  in  eaae  nothing  was  missing  or  the  price 
I  paid?  I  also  bou^t  a  broom  for  $7.M  for 
whldi  I  wHl  have  to  start  an  indmendent 
log  to  determine  how  much  use  win  be  pri- 
vate versua  bustaMss.  How  do  I  use  it  to  cal- 
culate the  mileage  now? 

We  drove  on  to  pifdc  up  my  wife,  but  since 
be  ready  for  IS  minutes.  I 
by  our  church,  where  I  sOently 
preyed  (no  records  avaOalde).  asking  for 
liliasliil  of  my  peiaonal  friends  (approx.  M 
seconds)  snd  then  prayed  that  rm  doing  my 
truck  reeord-keqptng  correctly  (approx.  6 
mlnatas).  At  11:23  sjb..  mUeage  106.M0.  we 
left  to  pick  up  my  wife.  We  arrived  at  tbe 
beauty  shop  at  11:27  ajn.— mileage  106.207. 

On  the  way  home  we  stopped  at  the  post 
office  to  mafl  one  businwis  letter  and  14  pri- 
vate onea.  The  mileage  was  then  106.273. 
My  aon  stemed  on  the  alx-paek  of  Ooke  at 
IIM  and  broke  one  can.  I  dont  know 
wbethcr  it  waa  a  business  or  peraonal  one.  I 
helped  a  man  atart  his  ear  by  tightening  tbe 
battery  post  with  the  screwdriver  which  was 
intended  fbr  business,  and  then  I  left  it 
beblnd  by  mistake.  Do  I  now  deduct  the  cost 
of  the  screwdriver  from  the  Pay  'n  Pak  mile- 
age for  bustnem  use.  or  is  it  tbe  undocu- 
mented Intent  that  counta?  I  arrived  back  at 
the  ahop  at  Ml  pjn.-lM.2S4.  It  turned  out 
that  the  cm^oyeea  didnt  like  Coke,  so  I 
drank  It  myadt  Again,  abould  thia  be  tran- 
fetred  to  the  private  mileage? 

I  would  sinoerdy  appreciate  assistance 
from  the  IR&  I  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Respectfully. 

Laaa  W.  EHBumBa. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  support  of  repeal  of  the  auto- 
mobile recordkeeping  regulations. 
nuikly,  this  Is  one  of  those  controver- 
sies that  nevo*  should  have  oceurre<L  I 
certainly  wasn't  aware  of  this  provi- 
sion when  we  passed  the  1,500-page 
IMldt  Reduction  Act  last  summer, 
and  I  doubt  that  many,  if  any,  of  my 
colleagues  were.  This  provision  was 
one  more  of  those  little  items  that 
Treasury  seems  to  slip  into  every  tax 
hill  which  comes  back  to  haunt  us. 
What  amaaes  me  is  that  the  Ronald 
Reagan  U.S.  Treasury  would  devise 
such  an  outrageous  proposaL  This  ad- 
mlnlstratton  has  given  wonderful  lip 
service  to  the  notion  of  reduced  pwer- 
work  and  redtape.  But  when  it  comes 
down  to  It,  they  are  Just  as  bureaucrat- 
ic as  previous  administrations. 

I  congratulate  the  IRS  on  the  steps 
they  took  to  alleviate  the  burden  cre- 


ated by  this  regulation.  But  their 
chuiges  did  not  go  ter  enough.  We  in 
Congress  have  been  forced  to  act  to 
repeal  the  automobOe  reomlkeeping 
provisions.  That  Is  why  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  legislation. 

Let  me  make  It  dear  that  this  Sena- 
tor does  not  endorse  abuse  of  the  tax 
system.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  has 
been  abuse  of  this  geetliHi  of  the  Tax 
Code  In  the  past  But  as  was  the  case 
with  the  withholding  provlslinis  pro- 
posed a  number  of  years  ago,  we 
cannot  punish  the  entire  tajqiaying 
pnbUc  for  the  fllegallty  of  a  few.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  bright  people  at 
IRS  and  Treasury  who  could  have 
come  up  with  a  brtter  way  to  catch 
the  cheaters  without  subjecting 
honest  dtiaens  to  this  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucratic redtape. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  how  move  swlf  t- 
ly  to  pass  this  repeal  If  glilstiim. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dmx,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbocwd:) 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  add  my  commenda- 
tiffiis  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  majority  leader  for  bringing  this 
sutomobOe  reoonfteeping  legislation 
to  the  floor  in  an  expedited  fashion. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  con- 
tained a  provision  requiring  ocmtempo- 
raneous  reoordkendng  for  the  use  of 
dual  purpose  i»operty,  such  as  auto- 
moMIes  which  are  owned  by  a  compa- 
ny and  which  also  are  used  by  an  em- 
ployee for  personal  use. 

The  provUons  were  designed  to  clar- 
ify previous  law  concerning  the  per- 
sonal use  of  business  property— tax- 
payers always  have  been  required  to 
substantiate  their  business  use  of  a 
company  automobile,  and  to  indude  in 
their  annual  income  the  value  of  using 
the  company  car.  The  objectives  of 
the  new  law  were  to  set  legislative 
standards  for  the  records  a  taxpayer 
must  keep:  assure  that  employers  were 
withholding  taxes  on  the  estimated 
value  of  the  use  of  the  car  to  the  em- 
ployee: and  to  set  limits  on  the 
amount  of  a  luxury  car  that  a  business 
could  dediict. 

Howevto.  the  temporary  regulations 
issued  last  fall  by  the  IRS  went  too 
far.  They  required  all  taxpayers  driv- 
ing dual  use  vehldes  to  maintain  logs, 
diaries,  or  Journals  with  individual  en- 
tries speeUyfaag  the  dates,  names,  pur- 
poses, mileage,  and  time  of  use  of  vehl- 
des. 

Farmers,  small  businessmen,  and 
others  throughout  Miimesota  have 
written  to  tell  me  of  the  confusion 
they  have  suffered  in  trying  to  under- 
stand this  new  requirement  and  how 
much  trouble  they  have  in  trying  to 
omiply.  Repeal  of  this  onerous  provi- 
sion will  be  a  welcome  relief. 

Frankly,  when  the  IRS  came  out 
with  their  first  regulations  on  this 
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Issue.  I  thoucht  the  Treasury  Depart- 
meaX  had  lost  Its  m^rhlea,  and  I  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  met  with 
Treasury  Oepartmoit  officials  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  regolations  changed. 

The  Treasury  Department  did 
change  the  regulations,  but  they  did 
not  go  far  enough.  At  one  time  was 
the  law  meant  to  impact  so  adversely 
vehicles  such  as  farm  trucks  and  trade 
and  service  vans.  For  them  to  have  to 
log  every  step  in  a  busy  worli  day 
would  cost  a  lot  in  terms  of  productivi- 
ty. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. It's  about  time,  these  unconscion- 
able, burdensmne  regulations  were  re- 
pealed.* 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President, 
today's  Sooate  debate  on  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
onerous  contemporaneous  recordkeep- 
ing requirement  for  business  vehicles 
has  been  much  too  long  in  coming  for 
this  Senator.  When  the  legislation  set- 
ting this  bureaucratic  outrage  was 
before  the  Senate  last  year,  I  opposed 
it  and  voted  against  it.  I  suppose  those 
of  us  who  took  this  course  can  enjoy  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  in  today's 
action.  But,  for  me,  I  wish  we  would 
have  heeded  the  call  last  year  and 
avoided  this  mess  entirely. 

Nothing  in  my  recent  memory  has 
been  so  universally  opposed  in  South 
Carolina.  Across-the-board,  physicians, 
realtors,  business  persons,  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  public  servants,  have 
come  forward  to  question  the  logic 
behind  the  mS's  regulation.  The  goal 
of  trjring  to  prevent  taxpayers  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  Tax  Code 
with  respect  to  vehicles  used  primarily 
for  personal  ratho-  than  business  use 
is  warranted.  The  method  selected  to 
achieve  this  was  totally  beycmd 
reastm.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
Mr.  President. 

One  company  from  South  Carolina 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  record  they  kept 
on  one  vehicle  for  1  month.  It  con- 
tained 1,253  entries.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  each  one  of  those  entries  took 
1  minute  to  record— and  surely  it 
would  since  the  regulations  require 
you  to  record  the  date,  the  name  of 
the  driver,  the  purpose  of  the  trip,  and 
the  odometer  reading— that  would  be 
20.8  hours  per  vehicle  per  month  of 
nonproductive  onployee  time  Just  to 
make  the  entry.  If  you  have  a  fleet  of 
cars  or  trucks  the  cost  is  Just  multi- 
plied. And  this  doesn't  include  the  cost 
for  shuffling  and  storing  all  this 
PV)er.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  will  cost  more  than  it  wiU 
return  to  the  Treasury.  This  burden  is 
so  onerous  it  wlU  put  people  out  of 
business. 

Compliance  with  the  Tax  Code  is  a 
necessity  all  of  us  recognize,  but  this 
regulation  has  crossed  the  threshold 
into  counterproductivity.  In  my  view, 
this  regulation  seems  likely  to  deprive 
businessmen  of  legitimate  deductions 


and  oooourage  dishonesty  among  the 
taxpayers  and  disrespect  for  Govern- 
ment in  generaL 

As  a  coqwnsor  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  promptly  passing  it  so  we  can 
get  it  to  the  President  for  signature 
and  obtain  the  relief  for  those  bur- 
dened by  this  bureaucratic  overkill  as 
quickly  as  passible. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  finally  correcting  a  pro- 
vision contained  in  last  year's  Defldt 
Reduction  Act  dealing  with  substan- 
tiation of  certain  business  expenses, 
including  business  use  of  an  automo- 
bUe.  The  provision,  which  amended 
section  274(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  provides  that  a  taxpayer  must 
keep  adequate  ccmtemporaneous 
records  before  any  deduction  or  credit 
can  be  claimed  for  business  use  of 
property,  like  an  automobile.  The  blU 
before  the  Senate  today  repeals  that 
standard,  and  takes  us  bai^  to  where 
we  were  prior  to  last  jrear's  obange. 
That  standard  was  adequate  records  or 
other  sufficient  evidence  corroborat- 
ing the  taxpayer's  own  statement.  In 
my  opinion,  the  substantiation  re- 
quirement under  prior  law  was  suffi- 
cient, and  therefore.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  blU  that  will  take  us  back  to 
that  test. 

Mr.  President,  the  short  history  of 
the  adequate  contemporaneous 
records  test  shows  very  dearly  why  we 
should  know  what  we're  doing  before 
we  pass  a  statutory  change  and  give 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  [IRS] 
the  authority  to  issue  regulations. 
When  this  new  test  was  enacted.  I 
think  most  people  thought  we  were 
getting  at  the  so-called  luxury  car 
matter.  However,  the  statutue  and 
IRS  regulations  went  beyond  that,  and 
applied  to  all  business  use  of  an  auto- 
mobile. The  IRS  regulations  required 
each  taxpayer  to  keep  a  detailed  travel 
log  stating  the  purpose  of  the  trip,  the 
number  of  miles  driven,  the  taxpayer 
making  the  trip,  and  other  things.  In 
short,  it  was  an  enormous  recordkeep- 
ing burden  on  businesses  and  their  em- 
ployees. I  talked  wtth  many,  numy 
people  who  told  me  they  were  spend- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  time  fill- 
ing out  these  form*  when  they  could 
be  mending  their  time  in  a  more  pro- 
ductive manner.  I  saw  some  statistics 
that  showed  businesses  would  spend  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  comply- 
ing with  the  new  statute,  but  the 
Treasury  wouldn't  have  gained  sub- 
stantially. In  short,  some  people 
thought  there  was  a  problem,  but  the 
changes  went  too  far. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  geta  us  back 
on  XxtA.  It  provides  a  uniform  stand- 
ard for  deductibility  of  business  ex- 
penses, and  more  importantly,  will  get 
people  out  of  the  formfilling  out  busi- 
ness, and  allow  them  to  do  their  Jobs.  I 
appreciate  the  support  of  many  of  my 
coUeagues  for  the  bill  Senator  Hnnz 


and  I  introduced.  8.  260.  The  suroort 
for  this  effort  was  broadbased,  and  bi- 
partisan. I  also  commend  and  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  PikcxwooD]  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  committee.  I  hope 
the  pending  bill  is  overwhelmingly 
adopted,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  have 
this  matter  to  the  President  within 
the  next  day  or  so. 

BCr.  NICKLB8.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  three  words,  "ade- 
quate contemporaneous  records"  could 
cause  such  a  stir.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage that  was  tucked  away  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  that  gave  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  the  lloenae  to 
impose  horrendous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements upon  the  taxpayers  for  ve- 
hicles and  other  tjrpes  of  property. 

The  recent  changes  prcqxised  by  the 
IRS  to  relax  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements were  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  did  not  go  far  enough.  For 
that  reason.  I  have  supported  f  uU 
repeal  of  this  new  requlremoit,  and  I 
support  and  comonsor  the  repeal  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  S.  246. 

Particularly  hard  hit  by  the  auto-log 
rules  was  the  farm  and  small  business 
sector.  Over  2  million  farmers  filed  in- 
dividual tax  returns  during  198S.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  business, 
most,  if  not  all.  of  these  individuals 
were  affected  by  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. Adding  to  the  difficulties 
now  faced  by  the  farm  community 
would  be  entirely  inappropriate.  The 
regulation  by  the  IRS.  which  is  re- 
pealed by  this  legislation,  to  allow  ex- 
ceptions for  certain  farm  vehicles  and 
provide  a  "safe  harbor"  use  level  still 
Imposed  substantial  paperwork  on  the 
farmer. 

To  comply  with  the  law.  the  farmers 
had  to  determine  if.  in  fact,  they  are 
farmns  under  the  IRS  definition. 
Then  they  had  to  determine  which  of 
their  vehides  are  required  to  have 
contemporaneous  records. 

After  that,  they  had  to  dedde 
whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  forgo 
the  recordkeeping  requirement  and 
take  the  safe  harbor  amount  or  go  to 
the  trouble  to  maintain  the  records 
and  take  in  excess  of  this  level.  The 
regulation,  in  essence,  was  an  attempt 
to  buy  off  the  taxpayer  and  presiune 
that  they  will  be  coerced  into  accept- 
ing the  safe  harbor  amount  and  forgo- 
ing their  rightful  deduction  in  excess 
of  this  level.  Similar  rules  were  in 
effect  for  nonf arm  taxpayers. 

I  have  before  me  several  letters 
which  describe  the  problems  this  cre- 
ated for  the  farm  and  small  business 
community.  Wayne  Winsett  of  Altus, 
OK.  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  log  which 
he  kept  from  January  14  to  January 
19, 1986.  He  made  112  entries  and  took 
a  substantial  amount  of  time  for  post- 
ing the  log.  The  IRS  did  make  changes 
which  reduced  the  need  for  this  par- 
ticular type  of  log.  But  even  if  only 


the  personal  useiof  the  vehicle  were 
required  to  be  kipt.  not  c«ily  for  the 
owner  but  other  ^ployees.  the  paper- 
woili  would  redude  the  time  they  need 
to  tend  to  their  bvstness. 

I  know  the  Seniite  will  vote  today  to 
repeal  the  auto-log  because  it  Is  far 
too  complicated  and  burdensome  pa- 
perwork requlrenient  with  little  if  any 
value.  I  strongly  support  the  repeal 
and  hope  it  goes  to  the  President  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BUMPERSk  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  emphasise  my  strong  support  for 
this  legislation  to  repeal  the  mfleage 
reporting  requirements  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of 
1984.  Those  requirements  were  a  mis- 
take, and  the  Senate  should  correct 
that  mistake  now; 

Although  Congress  must  always  be 
certain  that  the  ^uc  laws  require  ade- 
quate recordkeeping,  it  must  also 
make  sure  that  tl>ose  requirements  are 
in  proportion  to  ^the  amount  of  addi- 
tional revenue  that  can  be  raised  by 
whatever  additional  requirements  are 
imposed.  In  this  ^aae,  the  National  So- 
dety  of  Public  Accountants  estimated 
that  the  mllea^  recording  regula- 
tions, as  (tfigin^lly  proposed,  would 
cost  the  Nation's  small  businessmen  as 
much  as  $7  billlo^ 

Because  the  IRS  subsequently 
changed  the  prcfeMsed  regulations  to 
reduce  the  burde^  the  cost  of  compli- 
ance may  be  as  low  as  $1  billlm.  This 
reduction  may  appear  impressive  until 
you  realise  thati  these  requirements 
will  only  increase  revenues  by  about 
$100  million  eachj  year. 

When  the  Senate  considered  this 
Issue,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation did  not  evan  bother  to  estimate 
the  revenue  of  tlMs  particular  require- 
ment Instead,  it  lumped  that  estimate 
with  several  othpr  related  jnxnlslons 
and  estimated  thUt  they  would  only  in- 
crease revenues; by  $160  mUllon  in 
1986  and  $233  million  in  1986. 

Roscoe  Eggo-,  Ithe  Commlssioaer  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  testified 
before  the  Treasury  and  PpsCU  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations that  the  revenues  antid- 
pated  from  this  requirement  alone 
might  increase  revenues  by  $100  mil- 
lion per  year,  but  he  was  not  eoofident 
of  even  that  fig(«e.  In  any  event,  it  is 
dear  that  the  cokts  of  compUanee  are 
far  out  of  propoiiion  with  the  possible 
revenues  to  be  added. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  quite  possible,  or 
even  likely,  that  these  recordkeeping 
requlronents  wiU  increase  cheating, 
rather  than  redudng  it  Some  exaqier- 
ateid  taxpayers  hkve  told  me  that  they 
will  have  no  prbtaems  wtth  the  new  re- 
qulrfemehts.  becatise  they  have  already 
filled  out  their  log' books  up  to  mid- 
year. These  people  were  Joking,  but 
their  commoits,  still  point  out  the 
caustic  cynicism  which  these  require- 
ments can  bredd.   It  is  a  cynldsm 


which  can  undermine  our  voluntary 
tax  system,  so  it  is  very  dangerous. 

Some  people  might  argue  that  the 
Senate  should  not  repeal  a  law  simply 
because  It  Is  unpopular,  but  ve  should 
be  honest  enough  to  recognise  a  mis- 
take whoi  it  occurs  and  correct  it.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  repealing 
these  requirements  does  not  free  tax- 
payers from  an  obligation  to  Justify 
their  deductions.  It  merely  returns  to 
prior  law.  which  required  that  ade- 
quate records  be  kept 

Mr.  PiBsldent.  I  have  introduced  sep- 
arate legislation  to  repeal  these  re- 
quirements, and  I  had  announced  my 
intenti<m  to  offer  that  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  other  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  I  am  very 
leased  that  both  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  acted  so  expeditiously 
that  I  have  not  even  had  to  wait  for 
that  opportunity. 

^Tlie  Finance  Committee  has  re- 
qwnded  by  reporting  a  bUl  to  repeal 
the  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
requiremoits.  The  House  passed  legis- 
lation whidi  iNnild  also  do  that  and 
which  will  also  repeal  the  requirement 
of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
that  an  employer  withhold  from  an 
employee's  paycheck  the  value  of  that 
enu>lbyfle's  personal  use  of  company- 
provided  tranvortatlon. 

This  diange  Is  also  welcome,  but  I 
regret  that  the  House  did  not  go  fur- 
ther and  entirely  repeal  the  provision 
treating  It  as  income.  I  realize  that 
using  a  company  car  or  the  corporate 
Jet  may  be  a  substitute  for  other 
income,  but  the  limited  nature  of  any 
aliuae'and  the  difficulties  in  determin- 
ing the  fidr  market  value  of  such 
"perks"  do  not  Justify  the  intrusion 
into  the  affaiiB  of  private  individuals. 

The  Senate  should  i4>plaud  these  ac- 
tions and  pass  this  bill  immediately. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President  a 
little  known  provision  of  the  Defldt 
Reduction  Act  requires  taxpayers  to 
maintain  "adequate  contemporaneoiis 
records"  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  de- 
duction or  credit  for  the  use  of  biisi- 
nisBs  automobiles  or  trudcs.  Since  that 
time,  a  groundswell  of  opposition  has 
developed,  both  in  the  private  sector 
and  in  Congress.  Such  opposition  is 
w^  founded,  because  conforming  to 
the  regulations  created  a  paperwork 
burden  and  an  administrative  night- 
mare. Requlmnents  of  this  type  rein- 
force the  need  for  tax  simplification. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
dmate  wHl  consider  today  legisWion 
to  repeal  the  automobile  recordkeep- 
ing rules.  In  fact  I  am  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  260.  a  measure  calling  for 
the  rq^eal  of  those  onerous  logging  re- 
quiremoits.  However,  I  feared  a  legis- 
lative velilde  to  repeal  those  provi- 
sions would  not  be  available  as  soon  as 
I.  and  others,  would  prefer.  Therefore. 
I  announced  at  an  Appropriations 
Committee  hearhig  last  month  that  if 


repeal  legislation  was  not  considered 
by  the  Senate  before  the  upcoming 
supplemental  approprlsttions  bill.  I 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
measure  to  prevent  any  appropriated 
money  to  be  used  by  the  IRS  to  imple- 
ment or  enforce  sny  regulation  to  im- 
plement the  "adeqtutte  conten^iorane- 
ous  records"  requirement  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  sometimes  it  takes  a  threat 
to  cut  off  an  agency's  funding  before 
you  can  get  someone's  attentimi  on  an 
issue  or  get  the  legislative  wheels 
moving.  As  I  told  IRS  Commissioner 
Egger  at  that  wproprlations  hearing, 
"the  new  regulations  (vehide  logging 
requirements)  with  my  amendments 
(to  stop  funding  to  implonent  such 
regulati(nis)  will  be  dead  as  a  possum 
on  a  highway  centerllne."  With  such 
threats  from  myself  and  others,  repeal 
legislation  is  no#  before  us. 

I  strongly  opposed  the  "adequate 
contemporaneous  records"  require- 
ment because  I  came  to  Congress  to 
get  Government  off  the  backs  of  the 
private  sector,  not  to  increase  the  pa- 
perwork requirements.  I  am  opposed 
to  tax  cheats,  but  this  regulation  is 
like  trying  to  kill  a  fly  with  a  shotgun; 
it  Is  excessive.  Let's  return  to  the  eligi- 
bility critoia  that  existed  prior  to  the 
Defldt  Reductl<Hi  Act  That  criteria 
required  taxpayers  to  maintain  ade- 
quate records  or  have  other  suf f ident 
evidence  cbrraborating  their  state- 
ment Such  requirements  are  sure  to 
catch  cheaters  if  the  IRS  does  iU  Job. 
This  can  be  done  without  penalizing 
every  honest  taxpayer  who  takes  a 
business  deductlini  for  his  or  her  vehi- 
de. 

Mr.  President  I  only  hope  we  do  not 
find  in  the  future  other  taxpayer 
booby  tn4)s  created  by  the  Defldt  Re- 
duction Act  However.  I  am  afraid  that 
others  will  eventually  raise  their  head. 
In  any  evmt  I  am  pleased  the  Senate 
is  finally  given  the  oinwrtunity  to  vote 
to  repeal  the  business  vehicle  logging 
requirements. 

Mr.  BAUCnS.  BSr.  President  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  once  said: 
"Farming  lo<As  mighty  easy  when 
your  plow  is  a  pencH.  and  you're  1.000 
miles  from  the  oomfidd." 

The  Internal  Revmue  Service  would 
do  well  to  heed  these  words  today. 

The  mileage  loglceeping  require- 
ments that  the  IRS  issued  in  January 
may  have  looked  good  on  paper,  but 
they  are  a  recordkeeping  nightmare 
for  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 

An  editorial  in  the  January  30  issue 
of  the  Mission  Valley  News,  a  western 
Montana  newspaper,  described  a  day 
In  the  life  of  a  rancher  who  Is  keeping 
his  daily  mileage  log.  I  afek  consent 
that  the  artide  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRD.  as  follows: 
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I  u«  an  eofTWt.  It**  an 
n't  buraaueratle 
buaywotfc  at  tta  bast  and  tt'a  a  pofwer  play  bgr 
the  Intanal  Itevtfuie  Servtot  tliat  abould 
hnmaiHaf  >ly  ba  cut  abort.  A»  the 


ii  wmnth.  apuff" 

rtor  our  Tiaw  It  la 
the 

tanner  and  ranelMr  to  cany  a  krae  loc  with 
each  vehicle  whloh  UaU  data  ar  trip, 
point.  _ 

I  of  ti4k  vertfleation. 


Ridlculoaa. 

ipant  huathnc  up  and  down  thia  lensthy 
valley  to  do  tiiMJnw  at  thtaa  ditrennt  loea- 
tiona  and  vlth  doana  of 
taw  pvovMCtiL  Think  af«n 
randier,  with  liia  loc  hoiinrint  around  on 
top  of  everythiiw  elM  that'a  dewiratifw  the 
top  of  hli  ptdEop^  daahhoard: 

"ataitliw  at  MtlU  Bilaa  to  lo  to  other 
aide  of  ranch  to  look  at  eow  with  kad  feet. 

"Arrived  at  M«LT  aUlM. 
Biderably  better.  Chaaad  U 

"Ckit  atucfc  tai  eeolH  at 
Spun  wheels.  Added  U  nUlea. 

"Oot  looee  and  headed  badL  Thm  at 
M7M4  Btflee  foond  aeetion  of  ftnee  down. 
Drove  to  ranch  for  liaplei.  peata  and  fence 
stretcher.  Arrived  at  IMIXI  arilas. 

"Ooukhit  And  staplsa  Left  for  town  at 
MVlxa  nOes.  Got  there  at  WMM." 

And  that's  only  his  day  «»  to  11:47  ajn. 
How  who  is  ■otaw  to  verify  It  aQ.  tha  cow? 
It'd  take  another  CS  aaileB  to  caleh  her. 

The  wliole  buslneas  is  peepoaterous.  The 
original  plan  for  the  ineone  tax  was  based 
on  "hsBsat  dtadoaure."  If  that's  •otaw  to  be 
cfaai«ed.  it  ahooM  ^  done  by  some  hlcher 
and  iMtter  entranchiaed  aim  of  lovenunent 
than  the  ma 

Mr.  BAUCD8.  Mr.  Proldent.  we 
need  to  etaante  these  lockeepiiic  rules 
so  our  fanners  and  ranchers  can  spend 
their  time  f annlnc  and  ranchlnt.  not 
generating  a  lot  of  unnecessary  pti^tst- 
work. 

I  fully  suppMt  the  UU  before  us 
today.  It  is  similar  to  a  bffl  which  I  co- 
sponsored  in  Janovry— &  MO. 

This  Mn  win  repeal  the  requlremoit 
that  fanners  and  ranchers  keep  de- 
tailed, dally  records  of  the  use  of  the 
vefaldes  for  buslneas  purposes. 

Under  this  Mil.  the  logkeeping  re- 
quirements would  return  to  the  way 
they  were  prior  to  January  1.  1965. 
That  means,  a  taxpayer  could  take  a 
business  deduction  for  the  use  of  a  ve- 
hicle, as  long  as  he  or  she  maintained 
"adequate"  records. 

This  bOl  wfll  make  sure  that  our 
compliance  rules  are  based  on  common 
sense  and  practicality. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on 
this  legislation  so  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  can  get  back  to  what  they  do 
best— pulliag  plows,  not  pushing  pen- 
cils. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Senate  is  today  considering 
legislatkm,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 


to  eliminate  the  onerous  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  [IRSl  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  regulations.  I  strongly 
suppOTt  swift  enactment  of  this  much 
needed  measure,  which  will  relieve 
mllliofig  of  taiqwyen  across  the 
Natioo  fftMu  the  excessive  burden  of 
maintaining  records  detailing  the  des- 
tination of  each  trip  taken  In  a  busi- 
ness vehicle.  Its  purpose,  time.  date, 
mileage,  and  driver. 

It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  fw  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  Impose  such  a 
burden  on  the  dtlwns  and  businesses 
of  this  country.  The  IRS  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  requirements 
were  Ol-conceived.  and  are  <jisrtainly 
not  consistent  with  the  goals  of  reduc- 
ing unnecessary  paper  work  and  re- 
porting requirements. 

Mr.  Preiklent.  I  commend  Senator 
AanKM  for  supporting  this  Important 
legislation.  I  also  commend  the  Senate 
Plmiioe  Committee  and  our  dlstln- 
gutahed  majority  leader.  Senator 
Dmx,  tot  taking  action  on  this  matter 
early  In  this  Congress.  I  am  particular- 
Jly  pleased  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee report  aocnnpanjring  S.  345  ci»- 
talns  language  directing  the  IRS  to 
also  modify  its  posltioh  with  regard  to 
the  taxability  of  so-called  off-duty  use 
of  public  safety  vehicles.  It  makes 
Uttle  sense  to  me  to  impose  additional 
taxes  on  police  and  other  public  safety 
offlcaa  who.  as  a  part  of  thdr  Job.  are 
on  24-hour  call,  and  therefore,  are  fre- 
quoitly  required  to  take  home  with 
them  the  same  vehicle  which  they  use 
whUe  officially  on  duty. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my 
Senate  colleagues  will  Join  me  today  In 
suMjorting  swift  enactment  of , this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  this  legldatl<m 
to  repeal  the  provisions  in  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  that  requires  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  business  tax  deduction  or 
credit  for  the  business  and  personal 
use  of  automobiles  and  trudn. 

The  initial  interpretation  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice created  nothing  more  than  endless 
bureaucratic  redtape  for  the  business- 
es of  our  communities.  Sach  time  the 
vehicle  is  used  for  business  or  personal 
reasons,  a  separate  and  detaUed  entry 
must  be  made  in  a  log.  The  entry  must 
specify  the  date  the  property  was 
used,  the  name  of  the  user,  the 
number  or  miles  and  the  purpoee  of 
the  use.  Unless  all  of  this  information 
is  provided,  the  tax  deduction  or  credit 
wfll  not  be  allowed.  It  was  absolutely 
unrealistic.  Mr.  President,  to  expect 
wlde^read  compliance  with  these 
time  consuming  requirements. 

It's  clear  to  me  that  this  law  is  one 
of  the  biggest  roadblocks  to  have  ever 
been  put  in  the  path  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen and  w<»nen  in  our  country 
and  would  severely  prohibit  their  ef- 
forts to  operate  in  an  efficient  and 


profitable  manner.  It  is  my  Intention 
to  facilitate  the  survival  of  these  busi- 
nesses in  America  by  the  decisions  we 
make  In  this  Congress  we  should  not 
be  a  BBAjor  obstacle,  I  have  Joined  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  In  cosponsering 
legislation  to  repeal  this  paperwork 
nightmare  and  return  to  the  require- 
ment In  effect  prior  to  1964. 

In  response  to  our  coooems,  the  IRS 
issued  a  second  set  of  regulatloas  In- 
tended to  modify  the  onerous  requlre- 
Althoui^  the  modifications 
certainly  an  Improvement,  I  do 
not  beli«*e  they  go  far  enough.  The 
exeepClons  provikled  by  the  modified 
regulatiODs  seem  to  hafe  littld  practi- 
cal value  and  do  not  provide  adequate 
relief  to  ffeimeri  and  sales  profession- 
als who  diflde  their  time  between  the 
office  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  count- 
less letters  and  phone  calls  in  my 
office  from  hard-working  Floridians 
protesting  this  unfair  and  burdensome 
requirement— even  after  the  modifica- 
tions were  announced.  One  business 
even  reported  that  after  dose  monitor- 
ing. It  was  dlsywrered  that  It  cost  them 
1  w«»klng  hour  per  employee  each  day 
to  comply  with  these  regulatkn^  Ob- 
viously, this  has  been  an  expensive 
program  tot  the  UJB.  IteaMiry  as  welL 
I  cringe  to  think  of  the  loss  revenue  to 
these  companies,  and  the  subsequent 
loss  in  Federal  taxes,  caused  by  this 
requirement  Mr.  President,  it  Is  ridic- 
ulous to  expect  our  work  force  to 
spend  1  hour  per  day  to  make  their  en- 
tries. I  am  certain  this  is  not  the  case 
for  every  company,  but  even  if  one 
company  is  finding  this  to  be  true,  it  is 
one  too  many. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  today 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  farm- 
ers, realtors,  florists,  and  thousands  of 
working  men  and  women  affected  by 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  support  to  this 
measure  to  repeal  the  contemporane- 
ous recordkeeping  requirement  of  cur- 
rent tax  law.  This  would  address  a  se- 
rious problem  created  by  impractical 
IRS  regulations  prmnulgated  follow- 
ing the  1984  Tax  Act 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  dmflar  legislaU<»i,  8.  360.  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  that  the  substantia- 
tion requirements  of  section  274(d)  of 
the  code  be  met.  in  the  case  of  passen- 
ger automobUes  and  other  transporta- 
tion profierty.  if  the  taxpayer  provides 
substantial  evidence  other  than 'con- 
temporaneous records. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  thie  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  their  efforts  to 
repcMl  these  unnecessarily  burden- 
some IRS  guidelines. 

Like  my  colleagues.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  IRS  has  interpreted  congres- 
donal  intent  to  indude  the  need  for 
detaUed  contemporaneous  recordkeep- 
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tng  for  the  use  of  business  related 
automobile.  Clegrly.  this  is  impracti- 
cal and  in  need  of' revision. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  also 
been  concerned  by  these  regulations.  I 
have  heard  from  many  individuals 
f  ran  aU  over  New  Mexico. 


for  large  corporations,  others  for  small 
businesses.  Some  [live  in  dties.  others 
in  rural  areas.  AU  are  unanimous  in 
their  sssfssmsnt  bf  these  regulations. 
beUeving  that  in  fhls  instance  the  IRS 
regulations  are  not  realistic,  are  oveiiy 
burdensome,  and  tennot  be  enforced.  I 
agree  with  thontand  for  this  reason 
Support  repesL 

The  system  envisioned  by  the  IRS 
regulations  is  nof  reaUstic  because  it 
is  imposdble  to  fexpect  employees  to 
keep  the  kind  of  |og  that  the  IRS  reg- 
ulations contemplate.  I  have  beard 
from  some  individuals  such  as  fanpers 
whose  farm  vehiiies  do  not  even  have 
accurate  odometdrs.  Clearly  such  de- 
taUed recordkeeping  would  result  In  a 
decline  of  productivity. 

The  paperwork)  required  to  comply 
with  the  current  regulations  is  over- 
whelming. The  kind  of  detaUed 
minute-by-minutd,  mUe-by-mUe  rec- 
ordkeeping they  daU  for  is  as  impracti- 
cal as  it  is  time!  consuming.  No  one 
questions  the  nedd  for  honest  and  ac- 
curate accounting  of  vehicle  use  for 
tax  deducticm  pvtpoees.  Such  records 
are.  of  course,  needed.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  thie  onerous  system  of 
mUeage  recordkcjeping  envlsbmed  by 
the  IRS  is  necessary.  If  sudi  record- 
keeping is  kept  id  force  we  wiU  be  set- 
ting oiusdves  up  for  faUure  because, 
enforcement  woutd  be  next  to  imposd- 
ble. Our  Tax  Oo4e  is  already  frougfat 
with  needless  complexities  that  make 
problems  fdir  .enforcement.  This  regu- 
laUon  Just  adU  td  the  list 

Today  the  Semite  has  an  opportuni- 
ty to  respond  to  the  concerns  of  busi- 
pess  owners  aoQss  the  Nation.  This 
measure  wiU  rdhstate  previous  IRS 
poUcy  requiring  adequate  substantia- 
tion  of  bualness-rdated  use  of  automo- 
bUes. but  not  tbe  ddtMled.  ttane-oon- 
sumlng  procedures  mandated  by  cur- 
rent regulations.  I  beD^ve  that  we 
must  act  now  to  fliminwt^  this  unrea- 
sonable provlston  of  our  tax  laws.  I 
urge  my  ooUeaguts  to  support  this  leg- 
islation.         ' 

Mr.  MITCHEL4h  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cog)orisor  and  support  this 
legislation  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous recordkeeitaig  requirements  es- 
tablished In  thO  1984  tax  bilL  The 
changes  we  are'  making  today  wffl 
remove  an  uniniended  burden  tram 
the  NaUon's  taxtwyers  and  restore  a 
proper  balance  between  what  Is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  coiopliance  with  our  tax 
laws  and  what  is  an  unreasohsMe 
burden  to  impode  on  the  taxpaylng 
pubUc. 

This  legislationi  ranoves  the  require- 
ment that  taxpayers  keep  adequate 
contemporaneoud  records  to  support 


the  business  use  of  their  automobUes 
for  tax  purposes.  It  does  not  affect 
other  rules  estabUshed  In  the  1984  act 
that  jequire  eoatemixnaneous  records 
for  listed  personal  property  such  as 
planes,  computetik  recreation,  and  en- 
tertainment property.  Nor  does  this 
leglslatlan  take  us  back  to  prior  law 
standards  for  establishing  the  deduct- 
IbUtty  of  trsnsportation  vehldes  used 
in  business.  Instead  it  imposes  a  rea- 
sooaUe  standard  of  substantiating  the 
busiuess  use  of  vehldes  by  requiring 
the  taxpayer  to  keep  adequate  records 
or .  other  evidence  corroborating  his 
own  statement 

This  standard  of  substantiation,  to- 
gether with  pn^ier  Internal  Revenue 
Service  enforcement  efforts.  wiU  be 
suffldent  to  ensure  compliance  with 
our  tax  laws. 

TUs  is  a  sendtive  and  delicate 
matter.  Congress  is  properly  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  complianoe 
with  the  tax  laws  and  to  achieve  that 
objective  the  IRS  necessarily  has  a 
certain  intrudve  presence  In  aU  our 
Uvea. 

However.  tha«  is  a  limit  to  that 
Government  inesoioe  and  a  point 
beyond  which  acceptance  of  our  vol- 
untary system  of  taxation  beeomes 
threatened  by  heavy-handed  Govern- 
ment intrusion. 

As  we  all  know,  the  1984  omtempo- 
raneous  recordkeeping  statute  and  the 
regulatloas  thereunder  crossed  thaX. 
point  of  reasonableness.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters  received  in 
Congress  from  the  Amnican  people  is 
testament  to  that  The  message  we  re- 
ceived Is  that  people  are  not  adverse  to 
complying  with  tax  laws;  they  agree 
on  the  need  to  substantiate  business 
expenses.  But  to  thrust  the  IRS  into 
each  and  every  movement  during  a 
hectic  business  day,  requiring  records 
of  every  use  of  a  transportation  vehi- 
de  goes  too  far. 

The  oontemptnaneous  recordkeeping 
rule  was  enacted  to  prevent  a  minority 
of  taxapayers  from  «K!iff<"g  the  law. 
But  the  result  was  to  place  a  burden 
on  aU  taxpagrers  who  use  business  ve- 
hicles. It  would  have  created  a  percep- 
tion oi  unfdzness  in  our  tax  lawa  that 
would  In  the  long  run  have  reduced 
rather  than  increased  taxpayer  com- 
pliance. 

I  am  pleased  we  have  been  able  to 
worlt  this  problem  out  I  only  regret 
that  it  occurred  in  the  first  place.  In 
the  kmg  run  the  steps  we  take  today 
will  streiMitheA  public  acceptance  f cr 
and  r«?«»«pn»»»<^  with  our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  CHZUS.  Mr.  Rreddent  I  am 
pleased  that  today  we  wffl  be  rqiealing 
an  unneoessary  and  overburdensome 
requirement  for  businesqieople.  farm- 
ers, and  others.  Many  Floridians  have 
rightly  been  outraged  by  the  contem- 
poraneous auto  log  requirement  which 
requires  drivers  to  log  the  date,  the 
exact  distance  traveled,  and  the  reason 


for  the  trip  immediately  upon  comple- 
tion of  each  stop. 

A  realtor  from  Homossa  wrote  to 
me: 

I  have  considered  buying  a  busineas  vehi- 
cle equipped  with  a  tazicab  meter,  voice  ac- 
tivated tape  recorder  and  video  surveillance 
camera  so  that  I  can  document  my  buainess 
activities  In  the  detaO  that  tbe  IRS  wants. 

A  snudl  business  owner  from  Ssra- 
sota  wrote: 

We  have  one  trad^  a  one-ton  pickup  dls- 
playinc  the  company  name  in  laise  letterins 
acroei  the  aide.  Tliis.  really  is  not  eooducive 
to  private  uee.  Tet.  since  this  truck  is  used 
(or  numerous  short  trips  around  Sarasota 
each  day.  we  have  tlie  nuisanrf  of  a  multi- 
tude of  entries  tai  a  little  book  that  already 
haa  lieen  lost  once  and  f orsotten  on  several 
occasions 

I  have  also  received  countless  phone 
calls  from  bustness  persons  whose 
records,  for  only  3  months,  are  already 
larger  than  a  telephone  directory. 

Yes,  Mr.  President  It  Is  time  to  do 
away  with  this  requbement  once  and 
for  alL  While  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  nuy  have  been  good— to  pre- 
vent individuals  from  writing  off  per- 
sonal use  of  such  equipment  as  bud- 
nesB-related.  the  contemporsneous 
rule  is  simply  unwieldy  and  impracti- 
cal for  the  average  taxpayer.  Due  to 
the  public  outcry,  the  IRS  ba^ed  off 
from  its  original  regulations,  but  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  only  sure  way  to  bury 
this  provision  for  good  is  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  ttie  Committee  on  Finanoe  In 
urging  favorable  Senate  consideration 
of  this  legidatlMi  repealing  the  oon- 
tonporaneous  recordkeeping  require- 
ment for  substantiating  bustaiess  use 
of  vehldes  and  otho-  property.  While 
Congress  meant  weU  last  year  in 
trying  to  improve  tax  compliance  by 
adding  this  statutory  requirement  it  is 
obvious  that  the  levd  of  recordkeep- 
ing required  by  the  temporary  Treas- 
ury regulations  interpreting  the  new 
law  is  unacceptable  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
improve  complianoe  by  enacting  new 
lequlrementa  if  the  American  public 
finds  the  new  requlremoits  too  much 
of  a  burden  to  accept 


I  TO  nmovB  THE  BSBnunoas 
As  a  little  badcground.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  mommts  to  discuss  the 
history  of  the  temporary  recordkeep- 
ing regulations.  It  is  fairly  obvious  to 
me.  as  weU  ss  most  of  my  colleagues, 
that  the  first  verdon  of  the  tonporary 
regulatlims  was  a  dassic  esse  of  over- 
kilL  Early  In  January  I  invited  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Secretary  Pearhnan  to 
meet  with  me.  Senators  Abdwok, 
Sn^u.  C^uusLCT,  and  other  interest- 
ed MembcHTS,  to  explain  how  luuealis- 
tic  the  regulations  were  and  how  great 
the  risk  of  repeal  would  be  if  the  regu- 
lations were  not  substantially  revised. 
That  meeting  was  f  oUowed  by  sevnal 
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aUIt  level  meetinti  and  eulniiMted  in 
lata  January  wUh  a  meetindn  my 
office  vtth  varicwH  Interested  Mem- 
Iwn.  Awhtant  Secretary  Peartman 
and  OommlHlooer  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Kner.  At  that  ttme.  we  were  told 
that  the  temporary  regulatlona  would 
be  ilfnUkantly  revtaed  to  reduce  the 
reoardkeepinc  burdens  on  farmers, 
sales  and  delivery  personnel,  and  other 
businessmen.  I  commended  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  make  compliance  with  the 
law  easier.  I  really  do  believe  that  sub- 
stantial improvements  were  made  ad- 
dressing much  of  the  valid  erlUeiam  of 
the  eartier  regylatloos. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  revised 
tCB^^orary  regulations  finally  were 
published,  they  were  in  a  f  oim  that 
could  not  have  been  more  confusing  to 
taxpayers  even  if  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  consciously  tried.  In- 
stead of  restating  the  rules  and  telling 
taxpayers  to  ignore  the  earlier  draft, 
the  regulations  were  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  earlier  regulations. 
The  rules  actually  may  noi  have  been 
too  bad.  but  I  doubt  that  many  tax- 
payers were  able  to  understand  them. 


mm.  I II  Tti 

Neverthdess.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  aay 
that  repealing  the  contemporaneous 
record  standard  will  not  be  a  disaster 
for  tax  compliance.  The  underlying 
law  remains  unchanged:  The  taxpayer 
continues  to  have  the  burden  of  show- 
ing that  a  business  deduction  is  appro- 
^late  if  challenged  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  flenkie . 

Mr.  President,  the  courU  have  held 
in  numerous  eases  that,  even  where 
the  special  substantiation  rule  set 
forth  in  sectlcB  ST4  did  not  spply,  a 
taxpayer  must  be  able  to  justify  any 
deduction  or  credit  «»i«««**m<  for  busi- 
ness use  of  a  car  or  other  property,  in- 
cluding deductions  under  section  162 
for  local  travel  expenses^  The  determi- 
nation of  whether  a  particular  use  of 
pr(««rty  qualiflss  as  a  business  use  is 
a  question  of  tect.  with  the  burden  of 
establishing  that  fact  imposed  on  the 
taxpayer  pursuant  to  general  tax  law 
^tndples.  And  as  expressly  required 
by  section  6001  of  the  Code,  a  taxpay- 
er must  keep  such  records  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  IRS  to  deter- 
mine correctly  the  taxpayer's  income 
tax  liability. 

I  would  Uke  to  describe  a  few  illus- 
trations of  how  the  substantiation 
rules  in  ettect  prior  to  the  1984  act 
were  applied  by  the  courts.  If  a  tax- 
payer, keeps  no  record  of  the  particu- 
lar uses  of  a  ear.  and  accordingly  the 
extent  of  business  use  cannot  even  be 
estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
no  deduction  is  allowed.  The  courts 
have  held  that  a  taxpayer's  testimony 
ss  to  the  extent  of  business  use,  with- 
out any  corroborating  evidence  of  that 
testimony,  is  not  sufflcient  proof 
under  section  162  to  allow  any  deduc- 
tion for  local  automobile  expenses.  Of 


course,  such  testim<my  of  the  taxpajier 
could  not  by  itself  satisfy  the  express 
substantiation  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 274— as  in  effect  prior  to  the  19M 
act— appllcahle  to  automobile  ex- 
penses incurred  in  .travel  away  from 
home. 

Numerous  cases  °  have  been  made 
dear  that  a  taxpayer's  statements  as 
to  business  use  of  a  car  are  not  suffi- 
cient alone  to  substantiate  any  deduc- 
tion. For  example.  In  one  case,  the  tax- 
payer produced  a  diary  that  he 
claimed  imyved  his  business  use  of  his 
car.  The  diary  showed  no  wear  after  a 
full  year's  purported  use  as  a  record, 
and  all  the  entries  looked  uniform. 
The  court  called  the  diary  a  fabrica- 
tion, and  denied  the  deducti<His.  In  an- 
other case,  a  taxpayer  kept  weekly 
records  on  his  business  use  of  his  car 
so  that  he  could  be  reimbursed  by  his 
employer.  The  taxpayer  claimed  on 
his  tax  return  that  his  business  use 
was  14  times  as  much  as  his  records 
showed.  The  court  permitted  the  tax- 
payer to  deduct  <Hily  the  amount  he 
could  prove  from  his  records. 

fuoRa  OS  Busmsa  AisauFT 

Mr.  Prssident.  I  would  also  Uke  to 
comment  on  a  related  issue  which  is 
discussed  in  the  Finance  Coounittee's 
report  accompanying  this  legislation. 
In  addltiop  to  the  recordkeeping  regu- 
lations, the  Treasury  Department  has 
also  published  temporary  regulations 
ivoviding  guidance  on  how  to  value 
the  amount  of  income  that  is  imputed 
to  an  employee  when  the  employee 
flies  for  personal  reasons  on  his  com- 
panjr's  idane. 

The  tonporary  regulations  do  not 
distinguish  among  various  types  of 
business  aircraft  although  I  am  sure 
everyone  would  agree  that  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  comfort  and 
convenience  between  the  largest  cor- 
porate Jets  and  more  modest  aircraft. 
In  addition,  as  a  general  matter,  the 
values  provided  in  the  regulations 
were  unrealisticaUy  high  despite  re- 
strictions on  the  terms  of  the  travel 
and  an  employee's  ability  to  ask  for 
compensation  Ui  some  form  other  than 
a  free  fUght  of  the  ncwnpany  plane. 

The  Finance  Committee  agreed  yes- 
terdag.that  the  temporary  regulations 
do  not  accurately  nrflect  congressional 
intent  snd  included  in  its  report  valu- 
ation guidelines  which  I  suggested 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  aircraft 
and  on  whether  the  employee  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  fU^t  on  the 
company  plane  controlled  the  use  of 
the  aircraft  for  that  trip. 

Assistant  Secretary  Pearlman  at 
that  time  informed  the  committee 
that  the  Treasury  Department  would 
follow  these  valuation  guidelines  if 
that  was  the  will  of  Congress.  He  has 
subsequently  assured  me  that  the 
guidelines  wiU  be  followed,  ssmiming 
there  is  no  subsequent  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  contnry  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  hf  ve  asked  If 
this  addresses  the  s»«alled  empty  seat 
problem.  Some  have  sngpwstwl  that  no 
amount  should  be  indudsd  in  income 
when  an  employee  hitches  a  ride  an  a 
company  plane  on  a  apaoe-avallahle 
basis.  Others  have  suggested  that  the 
amount  Imputed  should  be  based  on 
the  operating  cost  of  the  plane,  with 
or  without  taking  depredatioo  into  ac- 
count. 

The  guidelines  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee follow  a  different  approach 
which  will  significantly  reduce  the 
amount  imputed  to  company  plane 
hitchhikers.  In  essence,  the  guidelines 
would  equate  employees  who  fly  on  a 
maee^vaUable  basis  on  a  company 
plane  with  parents  of  alrtlne  employ- 
ees who  also  fly  on  a  standy  basis.  The 
tenptporary  regulations  now  provide 
that  a  flight  of  this  kind  should  be 
valued  at  one-half  the  value  of  an  un- 
restricted coach  flight  to  reflect  the 
standby  nature  of  the  flight. 

Of  oourw,  a  seat  on  a  smaller  plane 
should  be  discounted  further  to  reflect 
reduced  comfort  and  cmvenioioe. 
Thus,  the  guidelines  would  provide 
that  flights  on  planes  weighing  be- 
tween 6,000  and  10.000  pounds  would 
be  valued  at  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  Imputed  to  an  airilne  employ- 
ee's .  parent  and  flights  on  planes 
weii^Ung  less  than  6.000  pounds  would 
be  valued  at  half  the  amount  Imputed 
to  an  airline  employee's  parent. 

OOMCLUUOM 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will 
have  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Senate.  It  should  because  it  addresses 
the  concerns  of  the  American  Public 
without  significantly  xpdadng  the 
ability  of  the  Govempient  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  tax  laws.  It  is  a 
good  comprcnnlse. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  of  S.  24S  (HJl.  1860).  legisla- 
tion repealing  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  which  reqiiires 
taxpayers  to  mtlntain  "adequate  con- 
temporaneous records"  to  substantiate 
the  business  use  of  motor  vehides  that 
are  susceptible  to  personal  use. 

In  the  short  3-month  lifespan  of  this 
provision.  I  have  heard  from  literally 
hundreds  of  Kentuckians  who  have 
been  saddled  with  this  burdensome  re- 
quirement The  IRS  regulations  imple- 
menting this  provision  of  the,  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  requiring  daily 
logs  and  records  to  be  kept  to  substan- 
tiate business  use  are  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  bureaucratic  overkilL  The 
outrage  I  have  heard  from  Kentuck- 
ians is  well  founded  and  it  is  past  time 
that  this  requirement  wss  repealed. 

While  I  agree  that  it  is  necessary 
and  desirable  for  the  IRS  to  have  ade- 
quate enforcement  tools  to  prevent 
tax  evasion,  the  contemporaneous 
records  requirement  goes  much  too 
far.  It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to 
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penalize  everyond  to  catA  those  few 
who  are  stretchiilg  the  law.  The  vast 
majority  of  taxpayers  who  dalm 
ductions  for  the  Business  use  of  mtotor 
vehicles  are  well  within  'irmplhinn' 
and  this  requirement  simply  harasses 
those  who  are  actfcig  in  good  faith. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  retumithe  law  to  the  pre- 
1984  provisions,  jsrhich  require  ade- 
quate reccwds  or!  sufficient  evidence 
corroborating  the  taxpayer's  own 
statement  This  bill  will  also  repeal 
the  IRS  regulations  implementing  the 
contemporaneous  records  require- 
ment. 

I  am  particulai|ly  pleased  that  my 
colleague  fnnn  Aifcansas  [Mr.  PbtobI, 
was  successful  in  Including  report  lan- 
guage which  encampasses  his  bUl.  S. 
281.  which  would  jexdude  safety  vehi- 
cles from  taxation  as  a  fringe  benefit 
by  treating  such !  vehides  as  nontax- 
able working  condition.  Regulations 
issued  by  IRS  woidd  Impute  $8  p«r  day 
in  taxable  Inoomfl  for-  the  wwrwmiittny 
value  of  the  safeiy  vehide,  or  In  the 
alternative,  wouldltax  the  personal  use 
of  the  vehide  basfd  <«  the  oootcnpo- 
raneous  records  i^ulrement  Cle«riy. 
this  was  not  the  intended  result  of  sec- 
tion 132  of  the  1984  act 

This  provision  titf  particularly  oner- 
ous results  for  ttie  Kentucky  State 
Police  and  numerous  sherltfs,  dty 
POMce,  and  emergtocy  medical  person- 
nel who  use  their  employer^pivrlded 
vehide  on  a  24-hi>ur  basis.  The"  Ken- 
tucky State  Polio4  are  strictly  prohib- 
ited from  iising  their  vehides  fOr  pri- 
vate purposes  andiare  considered  to  bf 
on  duty  whenever  they  are  riding  In 
the  vehicle.  Thew  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a  poliinrjhas  significantly  de- 
terred crime  by  making  law  enforce- 
ment more  visablp.  Congress  did  not 
intend  that  section  132  threaten  the 
ef f ident  workings  <rf  public  safety  offi- 
cials. Such  use  of  |an  euHilojra'-provid- 
ed  vehide  is  deafly  a  working  condi- 
tion, not  a  fringe;  benefit,  and,  there- 
fore, should  not  b^  taxed. 

Mr.  President  il  congratulate  the 
Senate  Finance  Qommlttee  tat  bring- 
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ing  this  issue  before  the  Senate  for 
considermtion  in  such  an  expeditious 
manner.  The  contemporaneous 
records  requirement  and  the  IRS  regu- 
lations implementing  it  are  an  unnec- 
essary and  unintwided  burden  and  I 
urge  my  colleague^  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  McCONKELL.  Mr.  Presklait.  I 
will  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  Mil  to 
repeal  the  contefnporaneous  record- 
keeping requirements  added  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  These  re- 
quirements have  created  an  outra- 
geous imposition  on  taxpayers  and 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  compli- 
ance with  IRS  reulations  virtually  im- 
possible for  even  the  most  diligent  tax- 
payer. The  legislallion  we  are  voting  on 
today  will  remove  these  burdenscnne 
demands  on  the  farmers  and  small 
business  people  df  America  and  will 


provide  more  reasonable,  understand- 
able rules  for  taxpayers  as  to  the  kind 
of  records  which  must  be  maintained. 
My  cmstituents  who  have  suffered 
from  oonf^ision  and  great  difficulty  in 
complying  with  the  current  require- 
ments will  feel  well-deserved  relief 
when  these  requirements  are  repealed. 
Passage  of  this  legislaUon  will  not 
only  OBOourage  taxpayer  compliance 
and  remove  undue  Federal  Govern- 
ment liiterference  in  the  lives  of  the 
taxpoylng  public,  but  wiU  enable  busi- 
ness people  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  making  a  living  and  generating  rev- 
enue. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  voting  in  favor  of  this  biU. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  to  offer  my  support  for  the  repieal 
of  the  contemporaneous  recordkeep- 
ing requbcmmt  for  all  business  vehi- 
des. ^Hiat  was  an  attempt  by  the  last 
Congress  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  address  the  abuses  of  business 
automobilfls  used  essentially  for  per- 
sonal purposes;  and  untaxed  employer 
provided  fringe  bmeflts.  dearly  struck 
a  raw  nerve  of  honest  taxpayers  in  my 
State  of  Iowa  and  all  across  the  coun- 
try. Bther  everyone  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  records  and  have 
the  Imputed  income  or  a  loss  of  the  de- 
duction If  they  personally  own  their 
business  vehide.  or  no  one  should  be 
required  to  do  it.  Our  tax  laws  and  the 
regulations  administering  them  should 
not  create  a  cost  in  time,  and  energy, 
and  busy  worii  for  honest,  hardwork- 
ing taxpayers  that  dearly  outweighs 
the  revenue  benefits.  Asking  an  tax- 
payers to  meet  the  same  standard  of 
substantiation  of  business  use  with 
adequate  records  Is  a  rule  which  farm- 
ers, salesmen,  and  many  others  have 
lived  with,  and  by  which  they  can  con- 
tinue to  abide. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICKU.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  tm  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered  on  final  passage. 

The  PRISSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  In  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bOL 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bUl  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 


The  bai  derk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Am- 
sxaoHo],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DonmiBsn].  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Qtamh  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  HatthldI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
PHBST],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuxKowssal  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
snd  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Mdbkowski]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  azmoupo^  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stcmhis).  is  necessarily  absent  ■ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  SeoMUxn  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

[Rollcan  Vote  No.  25  Leg.] 
TEAB-92 


AInIiMiW 

Ooldwmter 

Mektaer 

Andrew! 

Gore 

Buicai 

Gorton 

Kitchen 

Bentaen 

Orunm 

Ifiqmllian 

Biden 

OTMdejr 

meklea 

Ulngfcm^n 

HaiUn 
Bait 

IVunn 

OCMCtlVttS 

Hatdi 

Pen 

Bnuile; 

Hawidni 

Preaaler 

Bumpcn 

Beeht 

Pnror 

BunSck 

Heflln 

Quaite 

Byrd 

HetaB 

Rle^ 

Chalee 

Hetana 

ReekefeUer 

Chita 

HoUiiWi 

Roth 

Oodumn 

Inoujre 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Johnaton 

Sarfnta 

Cmattn 

iTawi  fMiiiiii 

Saaer 

D'Aawto 

Kaatcn 

Sham 

Oanforth 

Krancdjr 

SiiBiaan 

DeCandni 

K«iy 

Specter 

Denton 

LautenbCTC 

Stattofd 

Olzon 

lAzalt 

8te««oa 

Dodd 

I««hjr 

Sjrmiiia 

Dole 

Levtn 

nwiBMOd 

Domenid 

Lone 

Trttle 

BtftetOD 

bisar 

WaUop 

EMt 

W.tKI.. 

Wanier 

E*MW 

Mataunai* 

Wctckar 

Bun 

Mttfaifir 

WUaon 

Fold 

MeChire 

Zoriukr 

Olenn 

McOonneU 

NAYS-1 
Prazmlic 

NOTVOTINO-7 

Anutnaw 

Hatfield 

Stcnnia 

Humphrey 

Omni 

Murkowikl 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  1869).  as  smended. 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  title  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  MHth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  title,  as  amended,  is  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  rmesl  the  contemporaneous 
reoordkeepins  requirements  added  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  H.R.  1869  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
snd  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
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•treeing  votes  of  the  two  Houies  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorted  to  ap- 
point oonfereee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  OfOeer  Otx.  Wallop]  ap- 
pointed Mr.  PacKWOoB.  Mr.  Dolb.  Mr. 
Roo.  Mr.  DuvoBXB.,  Mr.  Lom.  Mr. 
Banmi.  and  Mr.  MAisuiua*  as  oon- 
fereeaoo  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  aik 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quOTum  call  be  reednded. 

The  PRK8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOU8-CONBENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  HKDIZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
■■«yiifc«oi»  oonaent  that  it  be  In  order 
to  send  to  the  desk  a  bOl  relating  to 
the  Export  Administration  and  ask  for 
lU  immf*"***  coosidaation.  and  that 
it  be  considered  under  the  following 
time  agreement: 

The  time  on  the  MU  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  ehaiivian  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  that  no  amendmenta 
be  in  order,  that  no  motion,  appeals, 
points  of  order  be  In  order  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  bUl  be  in  the  ^^ual 
form. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  resenrlng 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  undor- 
T*«~««g  In  talking  with  the  majority 
leader  that  the  Senate  was  going  to 
take  up  next  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compemation  Act 

Mr.  HEmZ.  The  Scnatw  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  wflUng  to  sequence 
his  unanimous-consent  request  accord- 
ingly, but  what  he  would  like  to  be 
sure  of  is  that  whUe  we  might  modify 
the  unanimous-oaasent  request  so  that 
FBC  m  the  rescdutiao  "by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  might  precede  the 
Ezpmrt  Administration  Act  measure, 
the  Senator  nonetheless  would  like  to 
have  a  onanlmouxonsent  time  agree- 
ment deared  now  so  that  we  have  an 
ordoly  progression. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  would  like 
to  achieve. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  perhws 
that  can  be  done. 

As  I  see  it.  there  Is  Mr.  KBumor. 
who  wishes  to  get  some  assurance  that 
the  South  Africa  resolution  wOl  be 
called  up.  and  Mr.  Imwjm  and  others  of 
us  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  unemployment  compensation 
measure,  and  then  there  are  those, 
like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  want  to  be  sure 
that,  if  we  do  these  other  things,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  extension 
wUl  be  called  up. 

Wm  the  distinguished  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a 
quorum  eaU  so  maybe  we  can  work  all 
of  this  out? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wffl  caU  the  rolL 

The  bin  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 


l7NANIMOUS<X>NSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  am 
going  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  thas  been  discussed  with 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  with.  I  believe,  all  interest- 
ed Senators.  But  I  urge  aU  Senators  to 
listen  carefully  so  that  they  under- 
stand it  in  every  particular. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  can  hear  the  re- 
quest: not  only  hear  it.  but  understand 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  It  Is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  we  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  the  Federal  supple- 
mfTital  unemployment  compensation 
bill.  HJl.  1866. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  debate  and 
floor  action  on  that  measure.  I  ask 
that  it  be  in  order  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  M. 
dealing  with  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  as  modified,  and  that  it  be  con- 
sidered without  any  amendment  being 
in  order,  that  no  motiiUM.  appeals,  or 
points  of  order  be  In  order,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form, 
and  that  there  be  no  debate,  no  time 
for  debate  pomltted  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  measure,  the  Senate  proceed 
Immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Export  Admlnistrati<m  Act  exten- 
sion and  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  and  no  motions,  appeals,  or 
points  of  order  be  in  order,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  In  the  usual  form 
and  that  there  be  no  time  for  debate 
on  that  measure. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  do  not  think 
I  wffl.  may  I  Just  have  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  first  of  the  three  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
that  the  first  of  the  three  measures  is 
the  extension  of  Federal  supplemental 
unemployment  compensation.  I  would 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
describe  that  further. 

Mr.  BTRD.  No.  the  Senator  does  not 
need  to  do  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  Just  want  to  make  sure.  The 
second  and  third  Items  were  put  into 
the  form  of  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  did  not  understand  that  the 
first  item  was  put  into  that  same  form. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct  I 
did  not  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  imani- 


mous-consent request  because  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senatorfrom  Penn- 
dtvania  is  that  we  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  right  now.  But  I  would  be 
happy  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  unani- 
mous-oonsent  request 
Mr.  BTRD.  If  the  Senator  would. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental unemploymmt  coaapensatisn 
measure,  which  I  understand  is  HJt 
1866.  and  then,  upon  the  di«osition  of 
that  proceed  immediately  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  then  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  the  latter  two  be  dlq>osed 
of  without  amendment  and  debate. 

Mr.  BTRD.  As  stMed  eartier  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  have  ho  objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  and  I  wlU 
not  object  I  want  to  first  of  all  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  Senator 
WBicKxa  and  myself  for  th^  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  majMtCy  leader 
and  minority  leader  in  helping  us  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  this 
Issue  of  the  killings  In  South  Africa. 

I  hope  that  those  Members  who 
want  to  make  a  comment  on  this 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
prior  to  the  conduslon  of  the  debate 
on  the  unemployment  compensatlim 
measure.  We  have  worked  out  this 
procedure  for  an  immediate  vote  after 
the  unenu>loyment  compensation 
measure  for  the  convenience  of  Mon- 
bers  of  the  Senate. 

But  it  would  be  my  hope  that  those 
who  do  have  comments  on  this  issue 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  weak 
briefly  on  this  matter  which  is  of  such 
importance. 

I  again  wish  to  thank  the  leadership 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  African  Subcmnmlttee.  as  well  as 
the  minority  Members  for  helping  us 
reach  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  I 
think  there  are  those  of  us  and  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  induded— who  hope 
that  the  unemployment  compmsatlon 
matter  can  be  passed  in  a  reasonably 
short  time.  If  there  Is  an  amendment 
I  think  that  measure  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  other  body.  We  hope  that 
we  can  get  the  meastuv  over  to  the 
other  body,  if  it  has  to  be  sent  in  time 
that  we  can  get  the  final  action  there 
and  again  here  if  need  by  before  the 
day  is  over.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
do  not  want  to  be  in  session  tomorrow 
for  that  purpose. 

The  only  resson  I  inject  this  at  this 
point  is  to  get  some  understanding,  if  I 
could,  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  as  to  how  long 
there  might  be  some  debate  on  the  Af - 
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rican  famine  relief  measure  which 
might  if  it  goes  oni  delay  us  in  getting 
action  that  we  want  on  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  matter. 

Mr.  PACKWOOp.  Bfr.  Presi^lent  I 
did  not  understspd  that  whatever 
debate  we  wanted  to  have  on  either  of 
these  other  messures  that  you  wanted 
to  do  it  on  the  FMeral  supidemental 
compensation  measure.  The  House 
might  go  out  tonight  Frankly,  if  we 
do  not  get  it  there  is  time,  then.  Is 
going  to  be  no  extension,  period.  I  do 
not  know  how  lonf  they  are  going  to 
stay  in,  but  i  do  hot  think  they  are 
going  to  stay  in  while  we  are  debating 
some  other  subject^. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
get  some  limitation  of  debate  on  the 
African  famine  relief? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  |Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  South  African  resolution  ccm- 
demning  violence.  |  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  4ny  extended  com- 
ments. I  would  bel  glad  to  limit  it  if 
that  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  leader- 
ship, to  a  very  bri^f  period  of  time.  I 
think  those  who  Wanted  to  speak  on 
the  subject  have  0one  so  previously. 
So  I  would  be  wUliag  to  have  it  limited 
to  a  period  of  10  m^utes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.;  President.  I  would 
like  to  amend  my  [unanimous  oonaeft 
request  with  respect  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  96.  dea)ing  with  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  tk  modified.  wlUiout 
amendment.  I  would  ask  that  there  be 
permitted  a  period  i  of  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  of  debate.  Lto  be  equally  divid- 
ed on  that  resoluuon.  to  follow  the 
disposition  of  the  Pederal  supplemen- 
tal unemployment  compoasatlon 
matter. 

The  PRESIDIlio  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

lib-.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor said  "in  the  i|nud  form,"  did  he 
not?   

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes.  that  was  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thshk  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ESanfEDY.  %  thank  the  minori- 
ty leader.  

The  PRESIDlHO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ttutnk  all  Senators. 

BCr.  President  I  am  asked  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  adkrise  that  there  wffl 
be  rollcalls  not  o^ly  on  the  measure 
involving  Federal  Supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits,  but  also  on  the  two 
measures  Just  discussed,  the  South  Af- 
rican resolution  a^  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  ei^tension. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr:  President,  before 
the  derk  reportsj  action  under  the 
rules  should  be  donsidered  to  have 
been  taken  on  the  South  African  reso- 
lution which  would  therefore  rule  out 
Mr.  KnnriDT's  ri^ht  to  mo<)lfy  that 
resolution,  and  I  hope  that  we  would 
not  consent  that  tvea  though  action 
wffl  have  been  taken  on  the  South  Af- 
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rican  resolution  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ate from  Massachusetts  would  be  al- 
lowed to  modify  that  resolution  if  he 
so  wishes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  If  I  can 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request,  I 
referred  to  the  modified  resolution  so 
that  it  is  dear,  and  I  think  I  might 
have  stated  it  better  because  I  thou^t 
the  resolution  had  been  modified.  Let 
me  amend  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  permit  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  modify  his  resolution  In 
sooordance  with  the  agreement 
reached  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  to  make  that  in  the  form 
of  a  new  request 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  propounds  that  in  the 
form  of  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  SENA- 
TOR FROM  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
QSR.  PRKSSTiKRl  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  EXPORT  COUN- 
CIL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12131, 
signed  by  the  President  on  BCay  4, 
1979.  as  extended,  vpoints  the  Sena- 
tor fTimi  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pbbsler] 
to  the  President's  Export  CoundL 


FEDERAL  SUFPLEaCENTAL 
COMPENSA'nON  PROGRAM 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
bffl  wffl  be  stated  by  UUe. 
The  legislative  dei^  read  as  follows: 
A  biU  (HJt  1868).  to  phase  out  the  Feder- 
al sunflemental  oompensstion  progTam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wffl  proceed 
to  its  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebllL     

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SenatOT  faom  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President 
this  is  a  Mil  to  extend  unemplosrment 
benefits  for  those  who  are  currently— I 
emphasise  who  are  currently— receiv- 
ing them  under  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Program.  In 
this  country,  we  have  26  weeks  in  most 
States,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of 
what  we  might  call  regular  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Those  are  funded  by  a 
payroll  tax  payable  to  the  Federal 
Government  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment rebates  it  to  the  States.  The 
States  pay  the  26  weeks  of  benefits 
wlCh  subtly  varying  standards  from 
State  to  State. 
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There  is  then  an  extended  benefit 
program.  13  weeks  in  duration,  that  is 
funded  out  of  the  unemployment  trust 
fluid.  But  that  is  paid  hslf  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  trust 
fund,  and  half  by  the  States.  There  is 
then  the  program  that  we  are  now 
considering  that  goes  beyond  the  ex- 
tended benefit  program,  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Program. 
This  is  entirely  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  general  funds. 
This  is  not  fimded  out  of  any  trust 
fund.  And  it  is  this  program  that  this 
bffl  sedcs  to  extend  for  tibose  who  are 
currently  collecting  the  benefits— 
about  340.000  of  whom  5.000  are  in  my 
Stote. 

I  want  to  emphasize  once  more  that 
this  bffl  does  not  extend  benefits  to 
any  new  claimants.  It  extends  it  only 
to  those  who  are  currently  claimants 
under  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Cmnpensation  Program  and  that  pro- 
gram expires  this  Saturday.  3  days 
from  now.  And  if  the  program  is  not 
extended  to  phase  out  those  who  are 
currently  on  it  they  wffl  go  off  of  the 
benefits  on  Saturday  night.  The  House 
has  passed  a  bffl  which  wffl  extend 
those  benefits  for  those  on  it  Let  us 
assume  you  are  in  a  State  where  you 
would  have  14  weeks  of  benefits. 

The  length  of  the  benefits  varies 
from  State  to  State  depending  upon 
the  unemployment  in  a  State.  But  let 
us  assume  you  are  in  a  State  where 
you  are  eligible  for  14  addiUcmal  bene- 
fits and  you  are  in  your  Sth  week  of 
benefits  collection  as  of  this  Saturday 
ni^t  You  would  be  entitled  to  9 
weeks  more.  The  average  nati<mwlde  is 
about  7  weeks.  The  cost  of  the  exten- 
sion is  estimated  to  be  about  $160  mil- 
lion. 

The  reason  for  the  extension.  Mr. 
President,  is  one  of  compssslon.  It  is 
unfair  to  yank  the  rug  out  fran  under 
people  who  are  currently  collecting 
benefits  and  had  hoped  or  expected 
that  they  could  at  least  run  out  the 
duration  of  the  benefits. 

I  have  no  guarantee  that  the  Presi- 
dent wffl  sign  this  bffl.  And  this  Is  the 
tninimiim  bffl  to  be  expected.  There  is 
not  one  that  is  going  to  be  less  than 
this.  I  cannot  guarantee  that  the 
President  wffl  sign  this  one.  I  can 
guarantee  that  if  any  amendments  are 
added  to  this  bffl  that  expand  the  pro- 
gram, it  wffl  be  vetoed,  period. 

And  as  it  wffl  be  vetoed,  we  wffl  have 
no  other  chance  to  act  on  any  other 
bill,  the  benefits  wffl  run  out  Saturday 
night  and  we  go  out  for  a  recess  for  a 
week.  When  we  come  back  the  pro- 
gram wffl  have  been  expired  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  and  I  doubt  that 
there  wffl  be  any  benefit  extensloli  at 
alL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  has 
indicated  that  if  we  offer  any  amend- 
ments to  this  bffl  at  all— they  may  go 
out  tonight  and  recess  tonight— there 
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\B  not  going  to  be  a  oooferenoe.  And 
the  bmeflta  wiU  not  be  extended. 

So  pleadinc  u  the  •rgumenta  may 
be  for  a  9-month  eztenikm  or  3-month 
extension  or  changing  of  triggers  or 
amendments  to  alter  the  extended 
benefit  program  in  some  way.  all  I  can 
say  to  those  who  will  offer  those 
amendments  is  that  they  may  make  a 
record  that  they  choose  to  make.  But 
if  their  amendment  Is  adoiited.  what 
they  will  succeed  in  doing  is  cutting 
off  all  benefits  for  those  who  are  cur- 
rently ccdleetlng  and  probably  cutting 
them  off  permanently. 

Mr.  LONO.  WiU  the  Senator  yield?  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
to  support  the  Senator^  positkHL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Tea. 

Mr.  LOlfO.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  years,  the  country  has  experi- 
enced a  serious  recesrion.  More  recent- 
ly, the  economy  has  been  Improving. 
But  there  are  stlU  a  great  many  people 
out  of  work.  In  many  areas  of  the 
country,  the  unemployment  levels 
remain  unaoceptably  hii^  In  my  own 
State,  the  insured  unemirioyment  rate 
is  4.0  percent  and  the  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  January  was  over  11  per- 
cent. This  means  that  unemployment 
levels  in  the  State  are  stOl  higher  than 
at  any  time  during  the  20  yean  iwlor 
to  this  recesBloa. 

The  best  answer  to  unemplejrment  is 
not  benefit  payments  but  Jobs.  We  can 
and  must  do  more  to  assure  that  em- 
ployment Is  available  tat  all  those  who 
can  work.  But  untO  the  economy 
makes  more  Jobs  available,  those  who 
remain  unemplojred  must  look  to  the 
unemployment  oompensatl<m  system 
for  the  wherewlthaU  to  live. 

The  pending  biU  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide some  omtlnuing  aid  to  a  large 
number  of  individuals  who  have  been 
out  of  J<4)s  for  •  months  or  more  and 
who.  are  currently  drawing  benefits 
undor  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  ^nthout  this  legisla- 
tion, all  of  these  individuals— about 
S40.000  nationally  and  about  13.000  in 
my  own  State— will  find  themselves 
without  any  benefits  after  this  week. 
The  biU  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
long-term  unemplojrment  It  is  not  as 
much  as  some  other  proposals  might 
have  done.  But.  under  the  drcum- 
rtyt*— .  It  appears  to  be  the  most  that 
can  be  achieved  right  now.  And  for 
those  affected,  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  bill  is 
well  Justified.  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  legislation,  and  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  whom  I 
have  learned  so  much.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Plnanee  Convnlttee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  else  to 
say  on  this  bllL  I  hope  all  those  who 
are  intending  to  offer  amendments,  if 
amendments  are  accepted  the  House 
wHl  probably  not  go  to  conference,  and 


if  there  are  amendments  to  extend  the 
cost  of  the  program,  the  President  will 
veto  it.  if  we  ever  go  to  conference.  We 
mlji^t  as  well  consider  this  situation. 
Either  we  pass  this  bill  the  way  it  is 
before  us  and  extend  the  benefits  for 
those  who  are  on  it  untU  they  run 
their  benefiU  out  which  Is  about  $100 
million  worth,  or  nothing.  Those  are 
the  choices  that  we  face. 

(Puipow:  To  extend  the  Federal  Supple- 

menUl  Compenntloii  Act  of  IMS  untO 

the  end  of  flKal  year  19M) 

Mr.  SPEUTim  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDDfO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  ctmsideratlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Pennsjrlvuils  IMr. 
SPScnES).  itropoMe  an  amendment  num- 
bered 37. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  aSk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dliquensrd 
with. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  macttns  clauae 
and  insert  tn  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowlns: 
That  (a)  EmmioM  or  Pkoosaii.— 

(1)  Section  aoacfxa)  of  the  FMeral  Sup- 
plemental Oompenntlon  Act  of  IMS  is 
amended  by  atriklng  out  "March  SI"  and  In- 
■erttns  In  lieu  thereof  "September  SO". 

(S)  Section  SOMS)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  atrlklns  out  "April  1"  and  inaertins  In 
Ueu  thereof  "October  1". 

(b)  MoBincATioii  or  Atatmissia.— The 
Secretary  of  UJoat  ahall.  at  the  earileat 
practicable  date  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  propose  to  aaeh  State  with 
which  he  haa  In  effect  an  agreement  under 
section  603  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1963  a  modlfleation  of 
aoch  agreement  designed  to  provide  tor  the 
payment  of  Federal  aupplemental  compen- 
ntlon  under  aueh  Act  In  aoeordanoe  with 
the  amendments  siade  by  this  Act.  Notwtth- 
■t  ending  any  other  proviaon  of  law.  If  any 
State  fails  or  refuses  within  the  three-week 
period  beglnnlns  on  the  date  the  Secretary 
of  Labw  propoees  such  modification  to  such 
State,  to  enter  into  such  modification  of 
such  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  terminate  such  agreement  effective 
with  the  end  of  the  last  week  which  ends  on 
or  before  the  close  of  such  three  week 
period.  Pending  modlfleation  (or  teimina- 
tlon)  of  the  agreement.  States  may  pay  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compenaatian  In  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  amen<toenU  made  by  this  Act 
for  weeks  beginning  after  Match  SI.  IMS. 
and  shall  be  relmburaed  In  aooordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
CompeMstlon  Act  of  1M3. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  Just  submit- 
ted is  identical  to  Senate  bUl  749 
whkdi  I  introduced  on  March  30.  198S. 
which  provides  for  a  O-month  exten- 
sion on  the  Federal  supplemental  ben- 
efits. 


At  the  outset  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  FInanoe  Committee,  Sena- 
tor PscKWOOBi  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  unemployed.  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  what  Senatcv  Pack* 
wooB  has  had  to  say  concerning  the 
bill  which  has  been  reported  and  what 
Senator  PaacwooB-eonsiders  to  be  the 
prospects  If  there  Is  an  amendment. 
And  I  understand  that  fuU  well.  When 
I  introduced  Senate  bill  749  which,  as 
I  say.  this  is  an  exact  duplicate  of.  I 
had  conferred  with  Senator  Packwood 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Dc».i.  concerning  what  pro- 
ceedings might  be  expected  in  this 
body  before  the  recess.  I  express  nay 
appreelatl<»i  to  both  of  them  for  their 
expeditious  treatment  of  this  matter 
as  a  bin  has  beoi  reported  out  con- 
tinuing the  benefits  for  those  who  are 
currently  on  the  rolls. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  action  which 
has  been  taken,  whfle  helpful  is  realis- 
tically viewed  not  sufficient  and  there 
should  be  a  sum>lemental  effort  to  get 
benefits  beyond  those  which  would  be 
in  effect  for  the  men  and  womoi  who 
are  on  the  rolls  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence 
that  when  an  amendment  Is  offered  as 
these  bills  come  to  the  floor  on  the 
brink  of  a  recess  at  when  Uie  other 
body  is  about  to  adjourn,  there  are 
considerations  that  the  matter  may 
not  be  heard  by  the  other  body  or 
there  is  insufficient  time  for  confer- 
ence, or  that  the  biU  may  be  vetoed  if 
It  is  added  to  by  an  amendment  such 
as  this  one.  Notwithstanding  those 
considerations.  I  believe  this  is  an 
amendment  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered by  this  body. 

In  proposing  this  amendment.  I  do 
so  without  illusion  about  Ito  likelihood 
for  success,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  very 
meritorious  and  that  it  ought  to  be  de- 
bated and  deliberated  upon  by  this 
body  and  voted  upon. 

In  sending  my  amendment  to  the 
desk  I  do  so  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Lcvni.  Hxniz.  Msrshbadm.  Mathias. 
RnoLB.  and  RocKxmxn.  I  ask  that 
they  be  added  as  original  cosponsors 
of  the  amendnmit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President  ap- 
proximately 8  million  people  who  are 
unemployed  by  and  large  are  not  un- 
employed becauM  they  choose  to  do 
so.  Unforttinately.  some  501.000  of 
these  imemployed  live  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  again  unfortunately  Pennsyl- 
vania has  not  been  the  beneficiary  of 
economic  recovery  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  Stetes. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  predatory  foreign 
trade. practices  in  imports,  which  is  a 
subject  which  has  received  consider- 
able attention  In  this  body  and  the 
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House  of  ReprMentatlves  during  the 
past  few  days. 

In  holding  a  ^erles  of  open  house 
town  meetings,  some  22  in  number  In 
the  past  6  we^  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  found  dovblcKliglt  unemploy- 
ment in  many,  jmany  areas  of  my 
State— in  Mldlahd.  Sharcm.  Johns- 
town. Bethleho^.  Scranton.  ixnikes- 
Barre.  and  oth^  locations.  MJiny. 
many  people  are  Unemployed. 

Significantly,  iteelworkers  are  un- 
employed as  a  rMult  of  dumped  and 
subsidized  steel  ^hich  has  come  into 
the  United  States.  Many  textile  woik- 
ers  are  unemplofed  as  a  result  of  tan- 
porta.  Coal  min^  are  unemidoyed  In 
large  numbers  la  western  and  south- 
western Pennsylvania  as  a  result  of 
economic  problotas  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 

These  unemployed  woiters.  Mr. 
President  really  have  little  interest  In 
unemplosmient  compensation.  What 
they  have  greati  interest  In  Is  Jobs.' 
They  have  a  greafc  interest  in  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
woik  and  to  have  gainful  emplofment 
But  facing  the  siiuk  condltloas  which 
they  do.  it  is  my  «lew  that  there  has  to 
be  a  response  by  the  CtmgreM  add  by 
the  executive  branch  to  do  matt  tlian 
retain  the  program  for  those  who  are 
ciirrently  on  the  tolls. 

I  agree  with  th^  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Flnadce  Committee  that  it 
would  be  unfair;  and  unfortunate  to 
strike  them  from  the  rolls,  but  similar- 
ly someone  who  would  be  eligible  tat 
these  benef ita  today  and  after,  she  or 
he.  too.  ought  to  be  entitled  to  these 
benefits.  i 

I  realise  that:  this  is  a  program 
which  is  expoisite.  CBO  has  estimat- 
ed it  at  some  $1|»  billion.  I  full  well 
realtee  the  budgdt  amstrainte  that  we 
are  operating  under  in  trying  to  deal 
with  a  prolif eniting  and  expanding 
deficit 

These  are. men  and  women  who,  by 
and  large,  are  not  to  blame  for  their 
status  on  the  imonployment  roUs. 
These  are  men  mtd  women  who  need 
these  beneflta  t^  put  bread  on  the 
table.  That  is  Jwhy  I  believe  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
this  body  today. 

ySx.  President  the  hour  of  truth  has 
arrived.  This  is  Our  final  onxutunity 
to  act  on  the  extension  of  the  FBC, 
Unemployment     ** — "*-     " 


Beneflta     Program, 

are  left  without 

r.  some  3)0.000 

ifidaries.  and  many 

ble  for  this  essential 

Ion  Is  a  No.  1  vti- 


before  benefit 
support  To  this 
unemployed 
more  not  yet 
program,  this  e: 
orlty. 

I  am  grateful  jthat  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committeo.  as  well  m  the  other 
body,  have  mofed  expeditiously  to 
show  the  unemployed  some  sensittvity. 
I  awreclate  the  Cooperation  of  my  dis- 
tinguished ooUefgue.  Senator  Pack- 
wood. 


ijaA.JfAV- 


•^00  la^r 


But  we  must  do  vaote  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  cmly  now  are  ex- 
hausting their  unemploymmt  insur- 
ance and  who  would  Just  now  enter 
the  F8C  Program  were  it  not  for  the 
expiration  date. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  again  that 
there  are  over  8  million  unemployed 
persons  in  the  United  States.  Some 
601.000  reside  in  my  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Over  241.000  of  these 
Jobless  woikeis  receive  no  sssistsnce 
at  this  time.  Senators  have  heard  from 
thouaands  of  them.  And  their  message 
iK  Do  not  toeak  faith  with  us.  Just  as 
we  have  not  broken  faith  with  our 
country,  despite  our  present  difficul- 
ties. These  unemployed  are  Americans 
who  want  to  woi^  for  a  living  and  pro- 
vide tat  their  families.  They  are  per- 
sons, neighbors,  who  have  paid  their 
share  of  taxes  and  who  by  no  fault  of 
their  own  lost  their  Jobs  to  the  ravages 
of  poor  Intoiuttlonal  trade  policies 
and  a  lack  of  adequate  retraining  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President  I  r^use  to  abandon 
these  Americans  simply  because  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  spent  far  too 
much  more  than  it  has  taken  in.  caus- 
ing our  Inexcusable  national  dM»t  an 
overvalued  dollar,  and  thus  a  flood  of 
impmts  that  has  undermined  domestic 
indurtry. 

Mr.  President  the  amendment  I 
offer  today  is  the  same  leglslatlmi  that 
I  introduced  on  March  25.  1985.  and 
attempted  to  have  placed  immediately 
on  the  calendar 

^aedfically,  this  amendment  will 
extend  for  6  months  the  unemploy- 
ment benefita  provided  in  the  Federal 
Simplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1983  UFBCl  and  provide  Congress  with 
obviously  needed  time  to  act  appropri- 
ately to  reform  and  improve  this  vital 
program  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  We  have  extended  this 
IHtigram  in  the  past,  most  recently  in 
October  1983.  and  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  It  again  as  soon  as  possible.  Un- 
employment has  not  gone  away  with 
the  economic  recovery.  Many  Pennsyl- 
vanians  do  not  know  what  the  econom- 
ic recovery  is  because  they  have  yet  to 
see  one.  Ab  Just  one  example,  as  I  have 
stated  previously,  imemployment  in 
the  Mod  Valley  is  estimated  to  be  30 
to  40  pa«ent  Large  pocketa  of  unem- 
ployment can  still  be  f  oimd  not  only  in 
Pmnsylvanla  but  throughout  the* 
United  States.  It  is  my  sense,  there- 
fore, that  we  all  must  support  an  ex- 
tension of  beneflta  in  order  to  provide 
another  chance  for  many  to  find  em- 
ployment 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  1.34  million  persons  have  been 
unemployed  for  27  weeks  or  longer. 
And  approximately  1.5  million  persois 
would  not  receive  extended  benefita  if 
the  FBC  Program  is  terminated. 

As  I  have  stated,  in  my  own  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  8.2  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  work  force  is  still 


unonployed.  As  of  March  2.  1965. 
there  were  28.868  Pennsylvanlans  uti- 
lizing the  F8C  Program  and  by  AvxiL 
6.  1985,  they  will  aU  be  cut  ttaca  this 
lifeline  program.  The  urgent  need  for 
this  timely  legislation  may  be  demon- 
strated by  a  glance  at  our  unaocept- 
ably high  level  of  unemployment  This 
figure— 8.2  percent— underestimates 
the  problem  because  it  does  not  take 
into  account  those  who  have  exhaust- 
ed Federal  benefita  yet  stiU  actively 
seek  employment 

Mr.  President  I  urge  .my  colleagues 
all  of  whom  have  unacceptable  levels 
of  unemployment  in  their  States,  to 
act  now  to  extend  the  vital  VBC  Pro- 
gram for  6  numths. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  Uie  yeas  and 
nays. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  \a  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  ss 
I  indicated  before,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  House  is  going  to  go  to  con- 
ference in  any  event  I  suppose  it  is 
possible,  but  it  is  unlikely.  There  is  no 
possibility,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  this  bill  if  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

This  program  would  cost  about  $1 
billion.  I  well  know  the  heartache  of 
unemplojrment  of  which  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  qieaks.  My 
State  has  the  same  problem.  We  con- 
sistently run  2  to  3  percent  aboVe  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  Nation. 
We  have  pocketa  of  unemplojrment 
which  are  as  severe  as  any  other  pes- 
eta of  unemployment  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, the  coal  industry,  or  any  other 
hard-pressed  industry  of  this  country. 

As  much  as  I  empathir^*  with  what 
he  wanta  to  do.  we  have  to  say  once 
more  that  if  Members  of  this  body 
want  to  help  those  340.000  people  who 
are  currently  on  benefits,  including 
those  in  his  State,  then  they  must 
defeat  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
ttam  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  METZEINBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f rmn  Ohia 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  address  to  the  Nation  on  Febru> 
ary  5. 1981.  President  Reagan  deplored 
the  fact  that  there  were  at  that  time 
"7  million  Americans  caught  up  in  the 
personal  indignity  and  human  tragedy 
of  unemployment  If  they  stood  in 
line."  the  President  said,  "allowing  3 
feet  for  each  person,  the  line  would 
reach  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia." 

Today,  the  line  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent «x>ke  is  much  longer  than  it  was 
in  1981;  20  percent  longer. 
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A  total  of  8.339.000  Americans  are 
standing  tn  It  today.  And  the  line  of 
the  Jobless  now  stretches  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  on  out  for  ai>proxl- 
mately  800  mUes  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

And  that  is  precisely  where  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  leave  the  unem- 
Hloyed— stranded  far  from  shore,  with- 
out help  and  without  hope. 

This  President,  who  said  not  long 
agb  that  we  should  keep  the  grain  and 
export  the  farmers,  wants  to  keep  the 
unemployment  benefits  and  ignore  the 
unemployed.  And  he  says  that  it 
would  "make  his  day"  to  veto  any  leg- 
islation that  wc  pass  to  assist  millions 
of  needy  families. 

That  veto  threat  seems  to  have  had 
Its  effect 

But  there  Is  spending.  Mr.  President, 
and  there  Is  spending. 

We  have  plenty  of  money,  it  seems, 
to  pay  for  weapons  we  do  not  need  and 
that  often  do  not  even  work. 

We  have  money  to  pay  for  $900 
screwdrivers,  money  to  subsidise  the 
lobbying  activities  of  defense  contrac- 
tors, money  to  build  multi-billlon- 
dollar  bargaining  chips. 

We  have  so  much  money  that  we  do 
not  require  the  mpst  profitable  corpo- 
rations in  the  country  to  pay  even  a 
minimum  Federal  tax. 

But  when  it  comes  to  loans  for  strug- 
gling farmers— when  it  comes  to  col- 
lege loans  and  grants— when  it  comes 
to  helping  those  who  are  suffering 
from  what  the  President  called  the 
personal  indignity  and  human  tragedy 
of  unemployment— then,  it  seems,  we 
Just  cannot  afford  it. 

We  have  acted  before,  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions,  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Unemployment  Pro- 
gram. 

We  should  do  so  again. 

The  legislation  before  us  wOl  not 
suffice. 

.  It  will  allow  those  who  now  receive 
Federal  unemployment  benefits  to 
continue  receiving  them.  But  It  wlU 
cut  off.  without  1  cent,  those  who  In 
the  future  exhaust  their  State  bene- 
fits. 

It  is  not  enough.  We  owe  more  to 
those  Americans  who  have  played  by 
the  rules,  who  have  worked  hard  all  of 
their  lives,  and  who  now  stand  to  lose 
their  cars,  their  homes,  and  their 
dreams. 

The  amendment  that  I  Join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  in  offering 
today  would  extend  the  program  for  0 
months.  That  is  the  fair  and  decent 
thing  to  do  for  the  unemployed  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  have  the 
courage  and  the  compassion  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  urge  support  of  this  amendment  to 
continue  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  [F8C]  Program  for  an- 
other 6  m<mths.  A  phaseout.  while 
preferable  to  an  abrupt  termination  of 


benefits  to  persons  now  receiving 
them,  will  still  mean  substantial  hard- 
ship for  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
people  with  Uttle  immediate  prospect 
of  finding  Jobs. 

I  wish  I  could  argue,  like  the  sup- 
porters of  a  phaseout.  that  Improved 
economic  conditions  have  made  this 
program  unnecessary.  The  civilian  un- 
employment rate  was  7.3  percent  in 
March— lower  than  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  last  recession,  but  otherwise 
still  quite  high.  For  the  last  10 
months,  there  has  been  virtually  no 
imiHt>vement  in  unemployment,  and 
8.4  mlllltm  people  across  the  country 
remain  on  the  Jobless  rolls. 

The  economy's  recovery,  besides 
being  incomplete,  has  been  highly 
uneven.  West  Virginia,  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  15.9  percent,  obvious- 
ly still  suffers  from  a  devastating 
shortage  of  Jobs,  and  it  is  not  akme.  In 
large  part,  geographic  differences  In 
unemployment  reflect  Industrial  com- 
poslti<m:  The  manufacturing  sector 
has  recovered  only  about  three  quar- 
ters of  the  Jobs  lost  during  the  reces- 
sion, and  major  industries,  like  steel, 
have  barely  grown  at  all.  Mining,  an- 
other key  Industry  In  my  area  of  the 
country,  provides  fewer  Jobs  now  than 
it  did  during  the  recession.  Unemploy- 
ment in  areas  dependent  on  such  in- 
dustries also  tends  to  last  longer,  since 
there  are  fewer  alternative  sources  of 
JfrtM. 

I  do  not  consider  the  additional 
we^s  of  benefits  offered  by  the  F8C 
Program  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
hl|^  unemployment.  But  this  Income 
support  is  making  a  difference  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
sought  Jobs,  without  success,  for  at 
least  8  months.  Other  steps,  including 
better  training  and  adjiistment  assist- 
ance programs,  will  be  required  to 
hasten  the  reemployment  of  these 
workers.  But  the  proposal  to  phase  out 
FBC  Is  not  being  accompanied  by  any 
such  effort.  In  fact,  the  administration 
is  trjrlng  once  again  to  slash  funds  for 
job  training,  economic  development 
and  other  activities  that  could  Improve 
employment  opportunities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  program  de- 
serves to  be  extended. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  boasting  about 
recovery.  But  it  is  a  wonderously  selec- 
tive kind  of  recovery  which  promises 
renewed  prosperity  for  some,  but  con- 
tinued misery  for  others.  It  is  a  recov- 
ery in  which  over  8  million  still  can't 
find  work— and  millions  more  are  un- 
deremployed. While  I  share  the  con- 
cern over  huge  budget  defldts,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  budget  should  be 
halancwl  on  the  badu  of  those  least 
able  to  afford  It 

The  hard  truth  is  that  President 
Reagan  has  conveniently  forgotten 
about  our  unemployed  workers.  The 
fortunes  of  my  home  State  of  Ohio  are 
closely  tied  to  the  fortunes  of  basic  in- 


dustries like  steel,  autos.  and  mining- 
industries  which  continue  to  suffer 
from  economic  and  technological 
change.  And  let  there  be  no  mistake, 
the  problems  faced  by  today's  auto, 
steel,  and  textile  worken  are  neither 
easy  nor  tenuKtrary.  Economic  change 
is  going  to  continue,  and  today's  plant 
closings  are  only  a  foretaste  of  the  up- 
heaval we  can  expect  as  technology 
continues  to  advance. 

President  Reagan  seems  to  think 
that  people  become  unemployed  by 
choice.  But  you  and  I  know  that  most 
of  today's  victims  are  people  with 
proven  work  histories  who  can't  find 
Jobs  because  their  industries  are  in  de- 
cline. To  them,  the  administration's 
only  message  is:  "Vote  with  your  feet" 

Vote  with  your  feet  Just  pack  up 
and  move  someplace  else  where  your 
prospects  might  be  a  little  brighter. 
Well,  I  say  that  true  pro^erlty  always 
flows  up  from  the  people,  and  never 
trickles  down  from  the  powerfuL  I  say 
working  people  don't  need  anyone  tell- 
ing them  to  vote  with  their  feet  What 
we  need  is  to  ensure  the  eoptlniiation 
of  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
and  to  provide  training  so  that  these 
dUaens  can  also  be  included  In  the 
economic  recovery. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goals  I 
have  suppmled  and  co«wnsored  legls- 
latkm  to  extend  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  which  expired  at  the 
end  of  last  mmith.  Ohio  currently 
averages  18,000  weekly  recipients  of 
FBC  benefits.  Each  m«ek  2,000  Ohio- 
ana  submit  new  FBC  claims.  This  ex- 
tension would  allow  for  the  continu- 
ation of  benefits  to  320,000  Americans. 

Mr.  President  I  understand  that  this 
is  not  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problon  of  unemployment,  but  this 
extension  will  ease  our  problems  in 
the  short  term.  I  have  Introduced 
measures  In  the  past  which  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  long-term  problems  of 
unemployment  and  continue  to  sup- 
port programs  to  provide  new  solu- 
tions to  this  problem.  The  question 
before  us,  however,  is  whether  or  not 
to  extend  these  benefits.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  are  not  asking  for 
new  money  for  this  extension,  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  current  program 
to  ensure  that  those  who  are  most  af- 
fected by  the  serious  problems  of  our 
economy  wiU  be  helped  in  this  time  of 
need. 

I  ask  for  the  full  consideration  and 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  behalf  of 
this  measure.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  several 
times  during  recent  weeks  I  have 
spoken  In  this  Chamber  concerning 
the  nearlng  expiration  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Program,  and 
steps  I  believe  the  Congress  should 


take  to  strengthep  our  unemployment 
insurance  (UI]  system. 

With  the  oospbnsorshlp  of  several 
other  Senatma,  t  have  introdueed  a 
comprehensive  bll  to  refonn  the  por- 
tion of  our  UI  system  beyond  the  basic 
State  programs.  That  bill.  8.  099, 
while  replacing  tt>th  the  Federal  8ui>- 
plemental  Oomi)ensation  [or  FBC] 
Program  and  th^  Extmded  Benefits 
[or  EB]  nograml  with  me  oBtieblldatr 
ed  program,  recpgnlns  that  Itr  re- 
forms cannot  be  Implemented  over- 
night Some  tend  of  the  FBC  Pngxam 
must  be  preserved  in  the  uieaiiliiiM. 
My  bill  contains  |uch  a  transition  pro- 
gram. 

I  also  coeponsored  a  bill  Intraduoed 
by  the  dlstlngulihed  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan.  JBenator  I^vni,  that 
would  extend  the*  FBC  Program  for  18 
months. 

Last  week,  I  coaponsored  S.  749.  In- 
troduced by  the  Junior  Senator  tnm 
Pennsylvania,  Steator  Sracm,  and 
the  Junior  Seniltor  from  Michigan, 
Senator  lavn.  gnd  other  Senators, 
which  does  preefciely  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  diitlngulshed  Senator 
from  Pennsylvanta  would  do:  Extend 
the  FSC  Program  for  an  addtOonal  8 
months. 

I  ask  imanlmoili  consent  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  I  be  lUted  as  a  covonaor  of 
the  amendment 

Mr.  President  !the  Congrea  of  the 
United  States  mttst  act  to  asore  that 
the  long-term  unemployed  worfcen  of 
this  Nation  are  liot  left  high  and  dry 
by  the  expirationiof  the  FBC  ntigram. 
A  number  of  States— and  a  number  of 
areas  within  otlfer  States-^iave  not 
emerged  from  Ithe  reoessUm  that 
begma  In  1981  aQd  brought  us  to  the 
highest  level  of  I  national  unemploy- 
ment since  the  e^d  of  the  Oreat  De- 
pression 50  years  fego.  My  own  State  of 
West  Virginia  cuitently  has  a  total  un- 
employment ratal  of  over  18  percent, 
not  counting  tho4e  workers  who  are  so 
discouraged  at  tkeir  Inability  to  find 
worii  that  they  h^ve  ceased  looking  al- 
togethei'. 

The  people  receiving  benefits  undCT 
the  FSC  Prograili  want  to  watt.  But 
they  have  been  uMble  to  find  Jobs. 

At  a  time  wh^  unemployment  re- 
mains so  severe  m  so  many  locations, 
to  me  it  is  unthlhkable  that  the  Con- 
gress would  allow!  the  FSC  Program  to 
expire. 

I  am  hopeful  tljat  during  the  coming 
months  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  can  dlredt  some  attention  to 
needed  reforms  of  the  entire  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.  I  beUeve 
the  bill  I  introdigsed  earlier  this  year, 
S.  699,  offers  an  I  excellent  way  to  do 
this— but  others  may  have  even  better 
Ideas  and  I  standi  ready  to  hear  them, 
to  talk  with  thei*.  and  to  support  the 
best  ideas  to  one^.  I  am  very  encour- 
aged that  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Unemployment  dompensatlon  already 


has  reported  such  a  bill,  very  similar 
to  the  one  I  introduced. 

But  unto  we  have  accepted  and 
acted  on  our  remwnsibillty  to  do  some- 
thing affirmative  with  the  UI  system, 
I  bdleve  It  Is  Irresponsible  Just  to  cut 
the  FBC  Program  off  at  the  knees.  We 
owe  jobless  wwkers  more  than  that. 
They  have  every  right  to  expect  more 
responsible  treatment  from  their  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  than  that 

llie  84nonth  extension  of  the  FBC 
Program  proposed  by  the  pending 
amendment  will  buy  enough  time  to 
allow  the  careful  ocmsideration  of 
longer  range  and  more  fundamental 
iminovenients.  It  does  not  establish  a 
new  program.  It  does  not  provide  new 
benefits.  It  does  nothing  that  Is  not 
now  being  dope.  It  simply  prevents  the 
disappearance  of  a  very  vital  program 
inovlding  llf esaving  assistance  to  the 
vktlBW  of  our  economy's  malfunction. 

I  urge  all  Soiaton  to  support  the 
amendment 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  rolL 

The  legtalatlve  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Abm- 
cxBOiio].  the  SenatOT  frran  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuBBiSBuaB],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Oabh],  the  Senator  from 
Ontoa  [Mr.  Hatfibld],  the  Senator 
tnm  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
fhbbt],  the  Soiator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuaxowsKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Sxwsirs]  are  necessarily 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  HAirvaai  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Lhxrmaaaal  JB  necessarily  abeent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
AjbonM.  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
ton  In  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yess  34, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

OtollcsU  Vote  No.  36  Leg.l 
TXAS-34 


BldMi 

Hwfcin 

Melcher 

Bndler 

Hwt 

BunUek 

Benin 

Moynlhan 

Byrd 

Heba 

Feu 

CruMtOB 

tnouy* 

Rle^ 

D-Aaale 

JohiiaUxi 

Rockefeller 

DiSOB 

Kamedy 

Sarbaaea 

Oodd 

Kemr 

Saaer 

■MiMon 

Leahy 

Simon 

Olcnn 

LevlB 

Specter 

Oore 

Looc 

Oortan 

MaUiiia 
NATS-&8 

Abdnor 

Codmn 

Ford 

Aadren 

Cohen 

Ooldwater 

nmfm 

Oanforth 

Onunm 

D^iMiwn 

DeCooeinl 

Onmier 

StaigBman 

Denton 

Batch 

BorCB 

Dcrie 

Bawkln 

BoTtiwto 

Domenld 

Becht 

BjllHIIBIB 

Cut 

Helms 

Clufee 

Evan 

Boilings 

ClUlM 

Kaasebaum 

FtcHlar 

ibufmond 

hatat 

nosMlfe 

Trtble 

Pljror 

WaOop 

MatUvlir 

Qaane 

Wamer 

MdCliire 

Roth 

Wekker 

MeOeoDdl 

Rodman 

WUson 

Mtt«<iell 

aiMIMWI 

Zorinky 

Nkkles 

Stafford 

Runn 

Btemita 

NOTVOTINO-8 

Aimstnoc 

BatfMd 

ICufkowiki 

Diiicnberier 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Oam 

Lautenbetv 

So  the  amendment  (No.  27)  was  re- 
jected. 

AMSsmfT  ao.  IS 

(PuriKMe:  To  allow  Stataa  the  option  of  a  S- 
peroent  trisser  for  extended  benefit*) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  It  is  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sena- 
tor SPBCxn,  and  others. 

Hie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmmt  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  i«<'t«i[»«  [iir.  iMnmh 
for  binMeU  and  Mr.  Sracn.  Mr.  Rnos. 
and  Mr.  Mnzsaaauii.  propoaea  an  amend- 
ment numbered  28. 

Mr.  LEVm.  BCr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dligwnsfid  with. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  WU  add  the  foUowins 
new  section: 

ajiiUiUB)  auiuiis  optxoiial  niacsa 
Sic.       .  (a)  Section  203(d)  of  the  Federal- 
State  SxbaaOei  Unemployment  Compensa- 
UoD  Act  of  1970  is  amended— 

(1)  by  dfrtgnatins  the  last  sentence  there- 
of as  parasraph  (4): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  which 
begins  with  "Effective  with  reqiect  to";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion for  weeks  of  unemployment  beginning 
after  April  30.  IMS  <or.  if  lata-,  the  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  State  law),  tbe  State 
may  by  law  provide  that  tbe  detennlnatlon 
of  whether  there  is  a  State  'on'  or  'otT  Indi- 
cator shall  be  made  as  if  paragraph  (1)  did 
not  contain  subparagraph  (A)  thereof.". 

(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  we^s-  beginning  after  the 
date  of  tbe  oiactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  labor  determines 
that  State  legislation  is  required  in  order  for 
a  State  to  comply  with  the  amendment 
made  by  subaectlmi  (a),  the  State's  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  shall  not  be 
found  to  be  out  of  compliance  under  section 
3304(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1994  soUdy  by  reason  of  a  faOure  to  comply 
with  such  amendment  for  any  taxable  year 
which  begins  prior  to— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  State  whose  legisla- 
ture is  in  session  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  remains  in  session  for 
not  less  than  25  calendar  days  thereafter, 
the  date  such  session  ends:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  not  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  date  of  tbe  dose  of 
the  first  session  of  the  legislature  which 


^^ 
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bctln*  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  deur. 
after  the  vote  aa  the  Specter  amend- 
ment, that  the  Senate  Intends  to  see 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Procram  expire  after  the  phase- 
out  period  provided  for  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

It  is  Just  as  dear,  however,  that 
unless  we  do  something,  what  we  will 
be  left  with  is  an  inadequate  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.  In  (hwos- 
inc  the  reauthorintion  of  the  F8C 
program,  the  administration  argued 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  OoBunit- 
tee  that  the  program  was  imneceasary 
because  of  the  general  improvement  in 
the  unemployment  8ituatl<m  and  be- 
cause the  13-week  extended  benefits 
program  would  stOl  be  available  for 
States  with  high  uaonployment.  The 
costs  of  the  extended  benefits  are 
shved  SO/SO  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States. 

While  it  is  undeniable  that  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  the  unemployment  slt- 
uaUon  has  improved  from  what  it  was 
during  the  depths  of  the  recession,  not 
all  States  have  shared  in  that  recov- 
ery. In  my  home  State  of  Michigan, 
unemployment  still  exceeds  9  percent. 
In  other  States,  it  is  even  higher.  Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana,  and  Alabama  aD 
exceed  11  percent.  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, and  bidiana  all  exceed  10  percent. 

Similarly,  a  Uanket  reliance  on  the 
current  extended  benefits  program  as 
a  safety  net  for  high  unemployment 
SUtes  is  unjustified  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  only  three  States— West  Vir- 
ginia. Alaska,  and  Idaho— currently 
qualify  for  that  program.  That  means 
that  none  of  the  other  high  unemploy- 
ment States  which  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned currently  qualify. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  the  extended 
benefits  program  is  to  be  a  meaningful 
safety  net  for  high  unemployment 
States,  it  must  be  modified.  At  this 
time,  however.  I  am  not  proposing  any 
massive  modifications  with  any  mas- 
sive costs  aasoristeid  with  them.  What 
I  am  proposing  Is  a  minor  changci  with 
a  relatively  minor  cost  associated  with 
it.  but  which  would  have  an  important 
implication  for  strengthening  the  tm- 
employment  Instirance  safety  net. 
This  change  would  reduce  from  6  per- 
cent to  5  percent  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  [lUR]  at  which  a  State 
could  trigger  on  to  the  extended  bene- 
fits progtam.  The  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  the  number  of  people  in  a 
State  who  are  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits  compared  with  the 
number  of  people  who  are  covered  by 
the  unemployment  insurance  system 
in  that  State.  The  cost  of  this  change 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  at  $30  million  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1985  and 
$40  to  $45  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
I  emphyuiie  that  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant and  in  sharp  distinction  f  nun  the 


amendment  we  Just  defeated.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimates  are  only 
somewhat  higher,  but  we  are  uaing  the 
CBO  estimates.  Even  the  CBO  figures 
probably  overstate  the  cost  to  an 
extent,  because  States  would  have  to 
enact  conforming  legislation  if  they 
are  to  qualify,  and  that  could  take 
some  time.  If  it  is  done  at  all.  But  at 
least  here,  today,  we  would  have 
gotten  the  ball  rolling  for  a  more  ef- 
fective and  secure  unemployment  in- 
surance safety  net.  at  an  extremely 
modest  cost. 

Let  me  note  this  point  that  if  States 
did  have  conforming  legislation,  the 
lowering  of  the  optional  State  trigger 
which  we  are  proposing,  from  6  per- 
cent to  5  percent,  would  affect  at  least 
the  following  States  and  benefit  the 
following  State*:  Oregon.  Wisconsin, 
Washington,  and  Montana.  Even  the 
States  which  it  would  not  immediately 
affect  would  stand  to  gain  from  a 
strengthening  of  the  safety  net. 

For  my  home  State,  for  instance,  it 
would  mean  that  unemployment 
would  not  have  to  reach  totally  disas- 
trous levels  again  before  the  extended 
benefits  program  triggered  on.  Onem- 
plojrment  would  still  have  to  be  high, 
higher  than  it  is  today,  but  it  would 
not  have  to  reach  a  level  of  total  desti- 
tution. That  is  far  leas  than  we  should 
expect  from  a  meaningful  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  But  it  is  all 
that  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  consid- 
er today. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  the 
three  points. 

First,  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program  is  about  to 
end. 

Second,  if  we  do  nothing  else,  then 
we  are  going  to  be  left  with  a  woef\illy 
inadequate  safety  net  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

And.  third,  with  a  minor  change  at  a 
minor  cost,  we  can  go  part  of  the  way 
toward  reinvigorating  that  system  and 
partially  rethreadlng  the  safety  net. 

The  four  States  that  would  immedi- 
ately be  able  to  trigger  on.  Oregon. 
Wisctmsin.  Washington,  and  Montana, 
are  the  four  States  that  would  benefit 
at  this  point. 

My  own  State  would  not  benefit  at 
this  point.  And  a  number  of  other 
high  employment  States,  such  as 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  would  not  im- 
mediately benefit. 

But  at  least  that  net  would  be  there 
in  the  event  that  unemployment  goes 
up  again  to  disastrous  levels,  and  at  a 
very,  very  modest  cost  I  think  this 
Senate  could  feel  a  lltUe  better  that 
we  have  not  totally  decimated  the  un- 
employment benefit  safety  net  which 
was  in  place  prior  to  the  end  of  this 
month. 

ytr.  President,  again,  finally.  I  have 
been  assured  that  this  would  not 
create  a  problem  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, that  is  so.  I  hope  that  informa- 


tion continues  to  be  aoctirate.  but  I 
think  we  could  add  this  very  minor 
safety  net  provision  without  creating  a 
problem  In  tenns  of  House  acceptance. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
my  information  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  all  of  this  is  an 
hour  ago.  is  they  are  going  out  to- 
night, as  far  as  I  can  tell,  and  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  conference  on  this 
bilL  That  means  the  benefits  are  going 
to  run  out  on  Saturday  night  and  we 
wiU  come  back  10  days  from  now.  and 
my  hunch  at  this  stage  is  there  wOl  be 
no  program,  period,  not  this  program, 
not  any  other  program  pamert  or  at 
least  signed  by  the  President. 

Second.  I  can  say  to  my  good  friend, 
and  I  certainly  sympathise  with  him,  I 
have  to  make  a  dedakm  In  my  State 
between  roughly  5,500  people  who  now 
collect  benefits  and  more  who  could 
collect  bmefits  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  passrrt;  but  I  know  full 
weU  that  no  <me  will  ocdleet  beneflU  if 
the  Senator's  amendment  passes,  be- 
cause the  President  will  veto  the  blU 
and  both  of  us  are  fully  aware  that 
the  veto  will  be  sustained. 

I  cannot  even  guarantee,  as  I  said  in 
my  opening  statement,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  sign  the  simple  exten- 
sion for  those  who  are  currently  on 
benefits.  I  hope  he  will,  but  I  have  no 
promise  that  he  will. 

So  I  must  reluctantly  oppose  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan  in  the  h(H>es  of  saving  bene- 
fits for  those  who  are  now  currently 
onthooL  

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f>om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lsvnrl. 

On  the  earlier  amendment  which 
was  not  successful,  although  smne  34 
Senattns  voted  In  favor  of  extending 
unemployment  cmnpensatlon  benefits 
as  opposed  to  58  who  voted  against.  I 
stated  in  some  detail  my  reasons  for 
urging  an  extoislon  of  imemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  iMra  Is  a  construc- 
tive amendment,  one  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  the 
amendment  which  I  had,  Introduced, 
but  I  think  It  is  worthy  of  adoption  by 
this  body,  worthy  of  being  enacted 
into  law.  It  provides  the  safety  net 
which  Senator  Lcviif  has  noted.  It 
does  not  benefit  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  at  this  moment  take  In  my 
own  State.  I  believe  it  is  something  we 
should  adopt,  and  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  aye. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield. 
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Sbvskal  SmAK  IBS.  Vote. 

The  PRBSIDwO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  MT.  President.  I  first  of 
all  thank  my  f nend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  the  leadership  on  his  aokend- 
ment  in  this  arte  and  in  general  his 
support  for  the  amendment  that  Is 
pending. 

I  only  wish  that  other  buslneas  had 
permitted  me  to  |come  to  the  Chamber 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  it  [would  have  made  any 
difference.  But  he  has  been  leading  a 
valiant  effort  to  try  to  preserve  a 
safety  net \ 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  im  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  SPECTER,  How  many  addition- 
al votes  does  the  Senator  think  we 
would  have  gained  had  he  been  In  the 
Chamber  to  urg*  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  glv^i  his  very  persuasive 
powers  of  advocacy? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Ab  I  indicated.  I  am 
afraid  not  too 

Mr.  SPECTER]  Not  more  than  50? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Relative  to  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  let  me  Just  say  telefly 
this:  I  have  spolien  with  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  in  turn  spoken  with 

DAMinr  ROSTBHXdWSKI. 

Now.  the  Mefnber  of  Congress  I 
qioke  to  has  the  pame  last  name  I  do.  I 
have  a  lot  of  trttst  and  confidence  in 
him.  I 

Congressman  JLbvik  did  ^leak  to 
Congressman  Rostdixowiki  about 
this  bill  and  qongreasman  Ronm- 
KowsKi  felt  thatj  this  would  not  create 
a  problem  with  jthe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  a  small  amendment  It 
is  a  $20  mlllkm  amendment  which 
gives  us  a  little  bbtter  safety  net  in  the 
Extended  Benef^  Program  if  unem- 
ployment goes  op.  It  benefits  again 
only  four  Statest  My  State  is  not  one 
of  them.  But  il!  unemployment  goes 
up.  we  have  to  have  something  there. 

The  Extended  Benefits  Program 
right  now  only  helps  Alaska.  Idaho, 
and  West  Virgin*. 

At  a  v^ry  modest  cost  without  any 
derailing  of  this  legislatlcm  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  could  do 
a  little  bit  today  las  we  are  burying  the 
Supplemental  Benefits  Program.  We 
are  burying  It  today-  We  are  phasing  It 
out.  We  are  sayiag  those  who  are  aa  It 
are  going  to  continue  to  get  benefits 
but  people  as  [they  become  unem- 
ployed are  not  a^d  people  as  they  ex- 
haust their  26  w«eks  are  not 

I  think  it  is  an|y  decent  that  at  that 
burial  we  take  tt>me  modest  step  to 
preserve  some  ssf ety  net  for  America's 
unonployed.  Wlfen  we  can  do  that  for 
20  million  buclu^  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  kind  of  cttitribuUon  should  be 
readily  acceptalue. 

The  PRESIDIO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President  I 
am  trying  to  rflmember  when  I.Jast 

»1-OMO-St-U(t«) 


talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  <m  this  subject. 
I  have  talked  with  him  several  times 
on  mileage  recordkeeping  and  timing 
on  tax  reform.  The  last  time  I  talked 
with  him.  and  It  was  not  today— I  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  moat  of  the 
day— he  simply  said,  "I  want  nothing 
added  to  it  We  had  a  tough  enough 
vote  getting  it  clean  as  it  is." 

But  I  have  not  talked  with  him 
today.  However,  I  talked  with  the 
White  House  and  the  White  House 
will  veto  It  I  want  to  emphasise  again 
I  have  not  any  promise  they  are  going 
to  sign  «^iat  we  send  them  as  a  simple 
extension.  They  will  not  even  say  that. 
Anything  beyond  that  $1  beyond  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  is  a  veto. 

Mr.  UJVIN.  The  Senator  said  a 
simple  extension.  He  meant  a  simple 
phaseout 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  A  simple  phase- 
out  of  those  currently  on  it.  I  appred- 
ate  my  good  iMend  correcting  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tl<m  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  un^IN.  Mr.  President  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldent  second?  There  is  a 
suf fident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  derk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  announced  that  the 
Senatm-  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Abm- 
sxBomi],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DoasmiaflXB],  the  Senator  frmn 
Utah  (Mr.  Gabh],  the  Senator  frmn 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfikld].  the  Senator 
tram  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
FBBKT],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.    MUBKOWSKX]     are    necessarily 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  HaxriBLo]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  niESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GsAMM].  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

(RoU  caU  vote  No.  37  Leg.] 
TEA8-33 


NAT8-«3 


BMioa 

Haikin 

Mathlu 

BidcB 

Hwt 

Ifelcher 

Bradlcir 

HetaB 

MetaenbMiin 

Buidiek 

iBooye 

Mojmihmn 

BjTFd 

Johntoo 

PeU 

CnuMton 

KMten 

Rlcile 

Dizaa 

Keanedy 

Roekefeller 

OoM 

Kerry 

Sartanei 

SMUeton 

StraoD 

Oiean 

LMby 

Speeter 

Gorton 

Levin 

Abdnor 

Ooidirater 

Padcwood 

Andrews 

Gore 

Prcarier 

Bentaen 

Oramm     • 

Proxaalre 

Wl^MIMfl 

OrMder 
Hatch 

PiiTor 
Quayle 

DoTcn 

BawUna 

BoUi 

Bunpen 
CiMfee 

Beefat 
Heflin 

Rudnan 

Chllei 

Hetani 

aimpMB 

Oochno 

WnlHwj. 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Kaaaeteum 

Stennla 

D-Ameto 

Steven 

DuforUi 

liOOC 

SymoH 

DeCOodni 

Lutar 

nmnnead 

Denton 

Trttde 

Dole 

MatUiwIy 

Wallop 

MeCbire 

Warner 

■Ht 

MeConneU 

Weldwr 

Braw 

mtchdl 

WBaoB 

Cub 

Nkklea 

ZortaiAjr 

Fy>rd 

Hunn 

NOTVOTINO-S 

AnHtraac 
Dumbcrper 

Oani 

Biimpfarejr 
MuikoOTU 

So  ICr.  Ijpmr's  amendment  (No.  28) 
was  rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  f urUier  amendments? 

Ux.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

(Purpow:  To  tequlre  a  study  rdatins  to  al- 
teinative'  oms  of  unemidoynent  oompen- 
■ation) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OIVICEK.  The 
dertc  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Haar] 
prmxnes  an  amendment  numbered  39. 

Mr.  HART.  Bflr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  diqiensed 
with.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IXHth- 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  ollowr 

At  the  end  of  the  UU  add  the  fMlowlng 
neweection: 


snnrr  or  aLTaanAxrvB  uaa  or 

UaiMPLOIlUHl  CUMFaaSATKHI 

Sac.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
conduct  a  atndy  with  remect  to  alternative 
waya  in  which  unwnployment  mmpmsatlon 
might  be  uaed  to  amist  unemployed  worken. 
Sudi  altemattvea  ahaU  Indude  the  use  of 
unemployment  rnnipfinaflnn  (in  lump  aum 
payment  or  otherwise)  as— 

(1)  payments  to  aaaist  unemployed  work- 
en  in  starting  aelf-emidoyment:  and 

(3)  payinenta  to  fund  education,  retrain- 
ing, or  rriocatlon  for  unemployed  workers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  reaulU 
of  the  study  to  Uw  Ooogreaa  not  later  than 
August  31,  198S.  The  report  shaD  inchide 
any  recommendations  and  proposals  for  leg- 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  my 
amendment  directs  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  study  imiposals  to  more  cre- 
atively use  the  unonployment  com- 
pensation syston.  These  proposals 
derive  fran  the  premise  that  the  un- 
employment compensation  system  can 
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and  should  offer  options  to  the  unem- 
plojfed  worker  beyond  its  traditlonsJ 
provlrion  of  short-term  income  maln- 
twwino. 

^yedflcaUy.  the  D^MUtment  of 
Labor  would  be  directed  to  examine 
the  feaslbUlty  of  two  proposals.  The 
first  would  allow  unemployment  com- 
pensatiMi  recipients  to  use  imemploy- 
ment  benefits  to  support  themselves 
during  the  startup  phase  of  a  smaU 
business  or  to  defiay  the  costs  of  es- 
tablishing the  business.  The  second 
would  give  unemployment  compensa- 
tion redpienU  the  optioD  of  using  ben- 
efits to  fund  retratailng  or  educati«i 
ezpawes. 

Fundamental  shifts  in  our  economic 
base  have  resulted  in  masshre  layoffs 
in  many  of  our  traditional  manuf ae- 
turliw  industries.  DoubleHligit  unem- 
ployment rates  afflict  several  of  our 
industrial  urban  areas.  No  easy  answer 
ezlsU  to  eradicate  the  geographical 
disparities  in  unemployment  rates. 
But  it  is  becximing  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  the  devastaticm  caused  by 
long-term  unemployment  in  large 
pockets  of  our  population  cannot  be 
resolved  by  an  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  that  serves  only  to  pro- 
vide temporary  income  support  pay- 
mentSy 

Unemidoymait  compensation  can 
and  should  do  more.  At  a  minimum,  it 
should  allow  the  unemployed  worker 
to  create  a  means  of  self-sufficiency. 
For  the  unemployed  wcnko'  in  Pueblo. 
CO.  faced  with  little  hope  of  reem- 
ployment in  the  declining  steel  indus- 
tries within  the  dty.  the  best  pnmo«tX 
tot  mit-taitlelieoey  lies  in  taking  steps 
to  gain  or  create  employment  outside 
the  steel  Industry. 

The  worker  seeking  to  gain  or  create 
new  employment  is  faced  with  several 
impediments.  Many  unemployed  men 
and  women  lack  the  skills  required  by 
an  increasingly  technological  society. 
And  many  of  these  workers  cannot 
afford  retraining  or  education  pro- 
grams to  aequlre  necessary  skills.  Fur- 
ther, regulations  in  effect  often  re- 
strict the  unemployed  worker's  use  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
while  attending  a  retraining  progimm. 

Unemployed  individuals  with  entre- 
preneurial talents  also  face  over- 
whelming obstacles.  Such  Individuals 
often  lack  the  funds  required  to  estab- 
lish a  small  busineas  or  the  means  of 
self-support  during  a  business  startup 
phase.  Again,  regulations  prohibit  the 
unemployed  worker  from  receiving  un- 
employment compensation  benefits 
whUe  establishing  a  small  business. 

If  one  aim  of  the  unemployment 
cmnpensation  system  is  to  promote 
rather  than  dlsoourage  self-sufficien- 
cy, then  the  unemidoyment  compensa- 
tion system  should  seek  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  self-sufficiency.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  am  introducing  simply  dl- 
recU  the  Labor  Department  to  study 
proposals— several  of  which  are  cur- 


rently before  Congress— to  remove  im- 
pediments to  retraining  and  self-em- 
ployment that  current  by  exist  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  cre- 
ates no  new  programs  and  requires  no 
fimdlng.  But  it  offers  us  an  opportimi- 
ty  to  examine  two  exceptionally  pmn- 
ising  proposals  to  modernise  and  im- 
prove our  unemployment  compensa- 
tion sjrstem. 

The  unemployment  compensation 
system  of  this  country  does  sustain 
wooers  during  periods  of  enforced 
idleness  when  the  factory  whistle 
grows  silent  or  the  shift  sise  is  dimin- 
ished. But  it  can.  and  should,  do  more. 
We  must  discover  new  ammtMches  to 
provide  opportunities  to  workers  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment—opportunities to  become 
self-sufficient  and  productive  partici- 
pants in  our  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  imemplojrment  com- 
pensation is  income  maintenance  for 
short-term  unemployed.  The  bill 
under  consideration  phases  out  the  ex- 
isting supplemental  compensation 
scheme  for  the  long-term  Jobless.  This 
amendment  does  not  create  a  new  pro- 
gram in  this  bill.  We  are  not  asking 
the  expenditure  of  any  new  funds.  We 
are  asking  the  Senate  to  recognise 
that  40  percent  of  the  more  than  5 
million  workers  displaced  from  their 
Jobs  between  1979  and  1983  were  still 
Jobless  as  of  January  1984.  Half  of 
those  were  displaced  because  of  facto- 
ry closings. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  more  with 
unemployment  compensation  than 
promise  workers  sustenance  during  pe- 
riods of  enforced  idleness.  We  can  re- 
train them,  or  permit  them  to  estab- 
lish their  own  businesses.  We  can 
simply,  as  a  society,  do  better  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  asks 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  study 
changes  in  regulations  which  present- 
ly prohibit  workers  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  from  using 
those  funds  to  begin  their  own  busi- 
nesses or  to  receive  training  for  addi- 
tlMial  Jobs.  If  that  is.  in  fact,  what  our 
eeraumilc  system  Is  all  about,  if  we  are 
in  fact  at  a  tremendous  economic  tran- 
sition, then  we  ought  to  build  bridges 
from  the  economy  of  the  past  to  the 
economy  of  the  future  instead  of 
living  in  the  past  This  amendment 
simply  asks  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  study  those  two  alternatives  and.  no 
later  than  August  31. 198S.  report  back 
to  us  as  to  what  changes  in  regulations 
could  be  made  to  accomplish  these  two 
goals. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  accept  this 
amendment  and  we  can  get  on  with 
making  these  adjustments. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  my  good  friend  from  Colo- 
rado-^and  I  share  the  goals  of  his 
amendmentr-would  be  willing  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  on  this  condi- 


tion: Again,  since  the  last  amendment 
was  offered  by  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  are  not 
going  to  conference  on  this  MIL  Unless 
we  pass  the  MU  as  it  is.  unemployment 
benefits  for  those  now  collecting  them 
will  terminate  this  Saturday.  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  good  friend  in  co- 
signing  a  letter  to  our  soon-to-be  new 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Bill  Brock,  who.  I 
know,  is  a  friend  of  both  the  Senator 
and  me.  asking  him  on  behalf  of  both 
of  us  and  others  who  may  want  to 
sign,  to  carry  out  identically  the  study 
he  has  asked  for  in  this  amendment.  If 
he  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  I  should  be  happy  to 
cosign  the  letter. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  my  friend  will 
yield.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Colora- 
do. I  think  what  he  is  proposing  is  ex- 
cellent. I  think  the  idea  ought  to  be 
explored,  and  I  think  a  study  should 
be  made.  I  think  though,  that  the 
manager  for  the  majority  has  stated 
weU  how  best  to  aooomplish  what  the 
Senator  fitnn  Colorado  intends.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  Join  him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  for  their  assistance  in  directing 
this  request  and  inquiry  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Secretary.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  draw  his  attention  as 
he  enters  this  position  and  he  wHl  give 
us  some  apeedy  inf  ormatimi  as  to  what 
can  be  done.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  indication  of  support  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  amendment  and  what 
it  is  attempting  to  do. 

With  that  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  be  more  than  pleased  to 
withdraw  the  amendment^ 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

The  amendment  (No.  29)  was  with- 
drawn.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  additional  amendments  to  be 
submitted? 

BCr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Colorado. 
I  know  of  no  additional  amendments.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  have  the  vote. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  highly  appropriate  that  we  expe- 
dite action  on  this  very  reasonable 
proposal  to  phase  out  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Program  of 
extended  unemployment  benefits. 
This  legislation  has  two  major  virtues: 
It  safeguards  the  concerns  of  those 
unonployed  who  counted  on  receiving 
benefits  for  the  number  of  weeks  guw- 
anteed.  and  it  does  bring  the  program 
to  a  final  end.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 


nance Committee.  Bos  Packwooo. 
working  out  this  agreement  and  get- 
ting it  to  the  fldor  so  promptly.  It  is 
also  very  helpful  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  iaw  the  light  and  yes- 
terday passed  the  identical  phaseout 
proposal  that  the  Finance  Cmnmlttee 
approved  yesterdky. 

I  know,  as  Chairman  Packwood  has 
indicated  on  a  dumber  of  occasions, 
that  many  Members  have  an  Interest 
in  a  longer  extaislon  of  FBC.  or  in 
some  modifications  of  the  program. 
But  we  have  to  jface  the  fact,  as  the 
House  did.  that  ^le  President  is  very 
reluctant  to  accept  any  extension  of 
FSC.  I  beUeve  h*  will  accept  this  biU, 
but  no  more.  And  in  any  event,  time  is 
running  out.  In  Ifect.  time  alrMdy  has 
run  out:  Tliis  program  expired  on 
March  31.  and  the  last  benefits  are 
being  paid  out  right  now. 

coioiims  raorosAL 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  agreed 
to  by  the  Finance  Committee  would 
guarantee  benefits  for  all  those  who 
come  on  to  the  IJBC  Program  through 
April  6.  Those  iitdividuaJs  would  keep 
receiving  benefit^  up  to  the  duration 
avkilable  in  their  State  under  the 
terms  of  the  FSq  Program  as  in  effect 
on  March  31.  Benefits  would  range 
from  8  to  14  weelts  in  duration  depend- 
ing on  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  this  phaseout 
would  bring  the  i  FSC  Program  to  an 
end  at  a  relativny  modest  cost:  about 
$180  million.  aooMlng  to  CSO. 

Proceeding  wlln.this  phaseout  will 
not  completely  satisfy  anyone,  which 
is  probably  the  mark  of  a  good  com- 
promise. But  thla  is  very  much  consist- 
ent with  the  history  of  emergebcy.  ex- 
tended unemploj^ent  benefits.  In  ear- 
lier recessions  skich  programs  ended 
with  the  recessioto  that  spawned  them, 
and  we  are  no^  28  months  into  a 
strong  recovery.  When  FSC  began,  un- 
employment wt  9.6  to  9.8  percent 
Now  it  is  Just  %.3  perteat,  less  than 
when  President  Reagan  took  office,  at 
which  time  we  managed  to  survive 
without  FSC. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  take  this 
low-cost  route  fbr  phasing  out  FSC 
and  get  on  with  our  main  task  ei  re- 
ducing the  def  icft  so  that  we  can  keep 
unemployment  down  over  the  long 
term.  Every  previous  extension  of  FEtC 
has  also  included  a  benefit  phaseout 
so  there  is  plenty  of  precedent  for 
going  this  way.  To  do  more  than  a 
phaseout  at  this  time  would,  frankly, 
be  fiscally  irreqionsible;  and  it  would 
Jeopardize  the  benefits  of  thoee  who 
are  now  on  the  program,  because  the 
President  Just  would  not  accept  it 

I  hope  we  can  teach  swift  agreonent 
on  this  bill  and  send  it  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(By  request  of  !Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RaooB^) 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent I  wish  to  ^ress  my  support  for 


the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  pro- 
posal which  is  before  us  today.  This 
propoMl  appr(4>riately  speaks  to  those 
340.000  persons,  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 3.800  live  in  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota, who  are  in  danger  of  abruptly 
losing  all  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits.  These  citizens  deserve  our 
best  efforts  to  address  their  legitimate 
needs. 

At  the  same  time,  sinu>ly  extending 
the  current  program  of  unemployment 
benefits  will  not  treat  the  latver  issue: 
This  funding  is  not  being  targeted  to 
many  areas  of  our  Nation  that  need  it 
most 

Currently,  the  law  treats  a  State  as  a 
sin^  entity  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining diglbillty  for  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits.  This  ignores  the  re- 
ality that  specific  areas  within  a  State, 
such  as  Minnesota's  Iron  Range  and 
counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State,  suffer  from  extremely  high 
and  prolmiged  unemployment— despite 
the  fact  that  the  State's  overall  un«n- 
ployment  rate  may  fall  below  the 
"trigger"  level  for  extended  benefits. 

Without  being  overly  dramatic.  Mr. 
President  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  an  unemployed  family  in  Eveleth, 
MN,  has  no  less  need  for  food  and 
cloUiing  than  an  unemployed  family 
in  Pittsburgh  or  Little  RodL.  The  fact 
that  Minnesota's  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  lower  than  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  Arkansas  will  not  put  food 
tm  the  table  or  shoes  on  children's 
feet  If  we  are  interested  in  providing  a 
program  to  truly  aid  the  long-term  un- 
employed—and I  hope  we  are— then 
we  must  aclmowledge  the  need  to  send 
the  funding  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good. 

For  this  reason,  in  April  1983  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  a  new  pro- 
gram of  emergency  imemployment 
compensation  for  areas  experiencing 
high  rates  of  unemployment.  The  bill 
would  have  modified  the  eligibility 
trigger  requirements  by  petmitting 
States  to  designate  areas  of  high  un- 
employment as  eligible  for  extended 
benefits,  even  if  the  State  as  a  whole 
did  not  qualify. 

Because  the  Congress  failed  to 
pursue  that  or  any  other  alternative.  I 
again  bring  this  proposal  before  you 
today.  Developing  a  formula  to  imple- 
ment such  an  area  trigger  may  be  com- 
plicated. But  I  believe  sincerely  that  as 
long  as  the  need  exists,  and  exists  in  a 
number  of  States,  the  effort  is  war- 
ranted. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  Ameri- 
cans benefiting  from  what  is  truly  an 
economic  recovery.  But  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  also  recognize  that 
fniiHoiM  of  Americans,  Jobless  for 
many  months  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  are  not  fully  reaping  the 
benefits  of  our  recovery.  The  extinc- 
tion of  entire  industries  has  precipitat- 
ed high  unemployment  in  many  areas 
of  the  cotmtry  that  depended  heavily 


on  those  industries  for  decades.  Our 
reluctance  to  contend  with  the  issue  of 
unfair  imports  has  helped  create  this 
acute  condition. 

While  I  believe  we  must  improve  our 
assistance  to  the  Icmg-term  unem- 
ployed, and  I  believe  that  an  area  trig- 
ger is  the  best  approach.  I  would  also 
like  to  impress  upon  this  body  that  we 
wiU  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  long- 
term  unemployment  issues  until  we 
address  the  crisis  facing  many  of  the 
basic  industries  in  this  Nation  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  the  dollar  and  compe- 
tition abroad. 

Mr.  President  I  am  most  grateful  to 
Senator  Packwood  for  his  commit- 
ment to  hold  hearings  on  the  area 
trigger  proposal  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee this  summer.  The  proposal  is  a 
first  step  in  the  process  of  redeeming  a 
huge  and  tragic  loss  of  human  poten- 
tiaL« 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1806.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  commend 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  for 
bringing  a  bill  to  the  Senate  floor. 
While  this  bill  does  not  do  all  that  we 
should  to  support  woiktat  Ameri- 
cans—many of  whom  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  adverse  impact  of  our 
growing  trade  deficit  the  value  of  the 
dollar  versus  axupeting  international 
currencies,  and  the  aiMtraiy  decisions 
of  companies  to  close  plants  and  move 
without  notice— it  is  better  than  no  re- 
spoDse  from  Congress  at  alL  This  bill 
will  simply  phase  out  the  extended  un- 
employment compensation  program 
over  a  3-month  period. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  509. 
along  with  my  coUeague  from  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Lcvnc,  and  otho*  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  would  rather  see  the 
Senate  debating  the  merits  of  the 
case— providing  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  those  who  need  it  provid- 
ing work  and  retraining  options  to 
those  willing  and  able  to  earn  a  living. 
Most  of  the  people  in  niinols,  «^io  are 
about  to  lose  their  benefits  want  to 
woik.  For  many  reasms,  including 

Faflure  to  keQ>  pace  with  developing 
technologies  and  employment  trends: 

Lade  of  cooperation  between  indus- 
try and  hii^er  education  to  enlarge  Il- 
linois research  and  development  ef- 
forts; 

Inability  to  get  a  fair  return  on  the 
Federal  tax  dotiars  that  Tllinolsans 
pay,  esp^iMUy  from  the  Departanent 
of  Defense:  and 

The  need  to  turn  on  the  creative 
Juices  and  develop  new  ideas  which 
create  growth,  development  and  new 
business  opportunities. 

In  many  ways.  Illinois  has  been  left 
out  of  the  Nation's  ivpuent  attempt 
to  achieve  an  economic  recovery.  Be- 
tween 1969  and  1983,  Illinois  lost 
449,000  manufacturing  Jobs  and  26,000 
transportation     Jobs.     The     replace- 
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mento— where  they  have  ezMed— have 
Imn^  been  In  le«er  wft*m  veas. 
Over  the  pact  decades,  niinoii'  average 
ineome  hai  dropped  from  127  percent 
of  the  national  average  to  IM  percent. 
The  minola  unemployment  rate  ha« 
■one  from  72  percent  of  the  national 
average  In  1970  to  121  percent  in  1984. 
AocMdliw  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tlBtlCB.  the  February  unemployment 
rate  in  IlUnoia  was  9.4  percent— a  full 
1.6  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age—7.8  percent. 

In  minois.  the  need  for  ezteqded  un- 
employment benefits  is  great.  We 
cannot  turn  our  collective  badu  on 
the  people  who  bunt  Amrrira 

I  must  reluctantly  support  the  com- 
mittee bill,  but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  carefully  at  the  problem  we  face. 
Should  we  continue  to  pay  people  not 
to  w(»^  or  should  we  put  people  to 
work  and  build  a  better,  stronger 
America  for  our  children.  The  legisla- 
tion we  vote  on  today  is  not  a  solution, 
it  is  bar^  a  band-aid.  I  hope  to  take 
an  active  role,  in  the  very  near  future, 
in  focusing  the  atttntion  of  the  Con- 
grsH,  this  administration  and  the 
American  people  on  putttaig  America 
back  to  woriL 

After  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of 
T  sbor  rlf signstr  today.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  develop  a  legislative  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  prolonged  un- 
enudoyment,  w^are  dependency  and 
ladt  of  hope  which  plagiies  our  socie- 
ty. 

I  hope  aU  of  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  supporting  S.  1886.  but  only 
with  the  understanding  that  this  is  a 
half-step  in  a  long  walk  of  1,000  mfles. 

Mr.  IfKTZKNBAXTM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  discuss  an  issue  which  is  caus- 
ing me  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

Quite  frankly.  I  am  confused  by  the 
M"'<"MTation'f  position  on  unem- 
ployed workers.  The  President  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  he  opposes  extend- 
ing Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits.  In  fact,  he  may  veto  the 
very  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

Why? 

In  part,  the  President  has  said,  be- 
cause he  believep  that  many  of  the 
long-term  Jobless  are  better  served 
through  retraining  mograms.  Accord- 
ing to  President  Reagan,  the  better 
(oute— and  I  am  quoting  him  directly 
now— "for  pet^de  who  are  having  prob- 
lems Is  our  Job-training  program  di- 
rected at  those  who  have  to  be  relo- 
cated because  something  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Industries  they  formerly 
worked  in." 

But.  this  very  Job-training  pro- 
gram—the JTPA  cbq>laMd  wooers 
ivogram— which  the  Presklent  claims 
he  favors  over  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Program— is  also 
a  program  he  would  like  to  cut.  The 
President  has  asked  Craigress  to  re- 
scind $119  millicui  out  of  a  total  of 
$222  million  already  appropriated  for 
program  year  1985.  He  has  also  recom- 


mended reducing  the  funding  level  for 
1906 

Once  again,  this  administration  is 
sajring  one  thing  yet  acting  in  a  com- 
pletely different  manner. 

It  malMS  no  sense  at  aU. 

For  the  long-term  Jobless,  many  of 
whom  have  pomanently  lost  their 
Jobs  because  of  changes  in  the  econo- 
my, getting  back  on  their  feet  Is  an 
elusive  goal.  That  is  particularly  true 
Itxt  those  who  were  formerly  employed 
in  the  smokestack  industries— and  it  is 
increasingly  bfc"»"<ng  true  for  the 
many  thousands  who  have  lost  or  who 
stand  to  lose  their  family  farms. 

Look  at  the  domestk;  auto  Industry. 
Desi^te  high  proflU  last  year,  this  in- 
durtry  employs  25  percent  fewer  work- 
ers than  it  did  in  1978. 

Employment  In  the  steel  industry 
has  gone  from  449.000  in  1978  to  a  cur- 
rent level  of  approximately  155.000. 

In  the  textfle  industry,  more  than 
240.000  workers  lost  their  Jobs  be- 
tween 1980  and  1983.  and  that  number 
continues  to  decline. 

Two  hundred  thirty-eight  family 
farms  are  failing  every  day. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  many 
hard-working  Americans  will  be 
unable  to  go  ba^  to  their  old  Jobs. 
The  simple  truth  Is  that  their  Jobs  no 
Icmger  exist  The  reasons  for  this  are 
irientifuL 

Foreign  imports  have  captured  in- 
creasingly larger  shares  of  the  domes- 
tic market— 30  percent  in  steel.  25  per- 
cent in  autos.  and  50  percent  In  tex- 
tiles. 

Plants  are  shutting  down,  and  as 
Amolcan  companies  shift  to  new  tech- 
nologies, they  use  fewer  workers  for 
production.  And.  like  It  or  not.  Amoi- 
can  businesses  are  going  overseas  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  cheaper  labor  and 
to  take  advantage  of  lucrative  Invest' 
ment  tax  policies. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  President,  an 
unfettered  marlcetplaoe  and  a  free- 
wheeling economy  do  not  come  with- 
out cost  And.  In  this  instance,  that 
cost  is  permanent  Job  loss  for  thou- 
sands of  American  woricers. 

These  Americans,  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  have  been  put  out 
of  work,  deserve  a  second  chance. 
They  deserve  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  new  skills  for  the  new  econ- 
omy. But  due  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  find  themselves,  they 
often  lack  the  means  to  get  that 
sectmd  chance.  They  need  help  in 
making  a  difficult  transitkm— and  It  is 
very  much  In  the  national  interest  to 
give  them  that  help. 

TiUe  m  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  known  as  the  Dislocated 
Workers  Program,  recognises  this  crit- 
ical problem  and  the  Nation's  respon- 
sibility in  solving  it  The  program, 
which  was  enacted  into  law  last  year  is 
designed  to  provide  training  and  assist- 
ance to  workers  who  have  no  hope  of 
returning  to  their  previous  Jobs.  Like 


the  umbrella  program  of  JTPA.  title 
m  relies  <m  a  |iriv>te-pubUc  partner- 
ship in  educating  and  retraining  woi^- 
ers. 

More  than  100.000  unemployed 
workers  have  already  parUdpated  in 
the  title  in  program.  Thousands  more 
are  signing  up. 

And  that  is  no  surprise  becausie  title 
m  is  working.  Under  Utie  m.  for  in- 
stance. United  States  Steel  Corp..  with 
matching  Federal  funds,  set  up  eight 
dislocated  woricers  centers  at  plants 
United  States  Sted  scheduled  to  dose. 
These  centers  helped  steelworkers 
Identify  new  career  sklUs.  provided 
counseling  to  ease  the  stress  associat- 
ed with  Job  loss,  and  offered  a  networii 
to  help  workers  find  new  Jobs.  And 
Judidng  from  most  accounts,  these 
centers  were  a  re^l  plus. 

This  is  Just  one  example.  In  every 
part  of  the  country.  State  govern- 
ments are  woiking  together  with  busi- 
ness and  labor  and  are  providing  dislo- 
cated workers'  with  real  hope  and  real 
Jobs. 

In  Justifying  its  resdssion  request, 
the  administration  has  claimed  that 
title  m  is  currently  overfunded.  Many 
States,  they  say.  haVe  not  utHlaed  the 
funds  available. 

At  best  this  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts.  As  I  imderstand  it  aome 
States  have  simply  spent  their  own 
f imds  first  in  establishing  training 
programs  under  title  in  and  have  yet 
to  tap  into  the  Federal  appropriation. 
Also,  considering  the  newness  of  the 
entire  program,  some  States  may  have 
been  slow  in  starting  up  any  title  in 
effort 

In  other  words,  the  administration  Is 
presenting  statistics  which  convenient- 
ly serve  its  own  purpose.  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  title  ni  numey  that  we 
have  already  annopriated  is  commit- 
ted and  wiU  be  properly  spent 

Contrary  to  what  the  administration 
would  have  us  believe,  unemployment 
is  still  a  very  serious  problem  in  this 
country,  and  many  unemployed  woric- 
ers will  never  have  the  chance  to  go 
back  to  their  old  Jobs.  This  is  no  time 
for  us  to  rob  them  of  their  opportuni- 
ty for  a  second  chance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  rescind  funds  for  the  dis- 
placed workers' program. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President  yester- 
day, the  Finance  Committee  acted  to 
provide  a  phaseout  period  for  those 
unemployed  currently  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  CFSCl  Pro-am.  That 
legialation  is  before  us  this  •iUxoooa. 
The  action  is  significant  because,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  the  F8C  Program 
expired  on  Sunday.  The  phaseout 
period  will  ensure  that  the  approxi- 
mately 18.000  Michigan  unemployed 
and  the  825.000  unemployed  across 
the  Natl<»  will  receive  the  remaining 
weeks  of  FSC  benefits  for  which  they 


have  qualified.  These  long-tenn  unem- 
ployed remain  {unable  to  seeare  em- 
ployment despite  improvements  in  the 
economy  and  ihey  faced  the  Ueak 
prospect  of  reoMvtaig  their  last  check 
this  week.  C(»i*quently.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  Mb  support  the  idiaaeout 
period  which  is  po  critlcsl  for  these  un- 
employed worksrs. 

Before  we  congratulate  ourselves  tat 
passing  a  simile  phaseout  however. 
let  me  suggest,  that  this  action  does 
not  address  th^  need  for  an  adequate 
unemployment:  insurance  [Un  pto- 
gram  for  the  long-term  unemployed. 
Too  many  people  forget  that  nnriy 
8Vi  millioQ  AmiBrican  workers  remain 
unable  to  seeute  employment  demite 
their  Job  seaith.  Some  3.2  mOlion 
woikers  currcbtly  receive  regular 
State  UI  bentfits.  In  my  State  of 
Michigan,  nearly  145.000  unemployed 
qualify  f m-  the  Regular  benttOts.  These 
iinemployed  will  not  benefit  one  iota 
when  we  simpu  pass  a  phaseout  provi- 
sion. Even  If  toey  remain  unemployed 
after  exhaustl^  their  regular  bene- 
fits, they  will  %Mm  no  Federal  unem- 
ployment lnsui»nce  system  to  rdy  on 
because  we  are  |  effectively  killing  that 
system  today,  flie  Center  on  Budget 
and  Policy  inloHtles  has  noted  that  in 
1984,  the  un4mployment  insarance 
system  benefited  the  lowest  percent- 
age of  unemplbyed  in  the  program's 
Mstory.  vnOx  |Qie  explratlao  of  the 
FSC  Program,^  that  pereentage  will 
drop  even  lower.  Since  most  predic- 
tions indicate  t|iat  unemptoymcait  wUl 
not  decrease  tfgniflcantly  In  future 
months,  where 'will  these  unemployed 
turn? 

The  Amcxteao  people  should  know 
why  both  the  Bouse  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committees  have  acted  to 
provide  only  m  phaseout  period.  The 
President  has  made  it  dear  that  be  <^ 
poses  the  extoision  of  the  fBC  Pro- 
gram and  thai  he  will  veto  any  at- 
tempt by  Conireai  to  pass  an  exten- 
sion. He  daima  that  the  strong  econo- 
my and  Job  trailing  programs  will  pro- 
vide the  panacea  for  the  I<»ig4erm  un- 
employed. What  the  Presidaiit  fUls  to 
tell  the  American  people,  however,  is 
that  his  budget  pnHKwes  a  55-percent 
cut  in  the  Jobi  tralntog  programs  for 
these  dislocated  workers,  and  a  29-per- 
cent cut  in  general  employment  and 
tndnlng  programs.  These  cuts  would 
be  In  addition  to  the  cuts  of  35  to  40 
percent  in  Job!  training  programs  en- 
acted during  ^r.  Reagan's  first  term. 
Our  Nation's  Unemployed  thus  face 
the  pro<q>ect  ol  an  dlmlnatkm  of  Fed- 
eral unemplojfment  benefits  and  a 
severe  cut  in  J6b  training  programs.  I 
find  this  approM^  to  be  terribly  short- 
sighted for-theieconomic  health  of  our 
Nation,  and  t^bly  caDous  to  the 
needs  of  our:  woricers  who  remain 
unable  to  find  Jobs. 

Mr.  Presideni  I  am  cooxnisoring  the 
amendments  offered  by  my  colleagues 
from  Pennsyli^mia  [Mr.  Spac«]  and 


mftoiiiy  [ifr.  iMnml.  Senator  Spec- 
ter's amendment  extends  the  FBC  Pro- 
gram for  8  months  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  many  long4erm  unemployed  will 
require  these  benefits  during  1985. 
The  FBC  Program  has  woriced  well 
and.  as  the  statistics  indicate,  a  need 
ocmtlnues  to  exist  for  the  program.  We 
should  not  discontinue  FBC  benefits 
now  ttmsl^  because  the  adminlstra- 
tion  would  prefer  to  spend  taxpayers' 
doUars  on  a  new  tpmet  weapons  system 
and  In  other  areas. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Lbvui  strengthens  the  Extended  Bene- 
fits [KB]  Program  by  undoing  sraae  of 
the  misguided  technical  changes  en- 
acted daring  the  1981  Budget  Reccm- 
dliation  Act  The  EB  Program  was  en- 
acted to  provide  temporary  extoudons 
of  UI  benefits  during  polods  of  high 
unemployment  Despite  this  rationale, 
six  States  with  unemployment  rates 
greater  than  10  percent  do  not  qualify 
for  the  program.  My  State  of  Michi- 
gan triggered  off  the  program  in  May 
1963  devlte  having  an  unemployment 
rate  of  almost  15  percent  Michigan 
has  remained  off  the  program  while 
suffering  double-digit  unemployment 
during  20  of  the  past  21  months.  With 
the  expiratimi  of  the  FSC  Program, 
the  need  for  a  strong  EB  Program  has 
become  evm  greater.  Senator  I«viii's 
amendment  provides  a  safety  net  for 
the  long-term  unemidoyed. 

Mr.  President  while  I  conunend  the 
Finance  C(«nmittee  for  acting  to 
ensure  that  present  FSC  beneficiaries 
wHl  not  suddenly  loee  their  benefits 
this  we^  we  must  do  more.  Too  many 
American  workers  remain  unable  to 
find  Jobs.  Too  few  of  those  imem- 
ployed  receive  aid  to  help  than  and 
their  families  survive  the  painful 
polod  without  wages.  We  cannot  turn 
our  badcs  on  these  individuals  now.  I 
strragly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendments  offered  by  Senators 
Srtiaa  and  Lsvni. 

Mr.  f^wTT.siw  Bir.  President,  In  his 
news  conference  on  March  21,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  urged  the  340.000  Ameri- 
cans about  to  lose  their  unemploy- 
ment benef ite  with  the  expiration  of 
Fedoral  supplemental  compensation  to 
enroll  In  Government  training  pro- 
grams. President  Reagan  referred  spe- 
dfiodly  to  the  dislocated  workers'  pro- 
gram, which  is  authorised  under  title 
m  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  and  provides  employment  and 
training  assistance  to  the  long-term 
unemployed  and  those  who  have  been 
laid  off  due  to  plant  doslngs. 

It  seems  ironic  when  President 
Reagan  refers  FSC  redpients  to  Job 
training  programs  at  the  same  time 
that  his  budget  proposes  a  29-percent 
reduction  in  funding  for  JTPA.  It  no 
longer  aiH>earB  ironic,  but  cjmical.  that 
he  should  specifically  refer  them  to 
title  m  training  activities,  a  program 
whose  funding  he  proposes  to  more 
than  halve  from  its  present  level  of 


$223  million.  Under  the  President's 
bwteet  $120  million  would  be  rescind- 
ed from  the  fiscal  year  1985  appropria- 
tion: In  fiscal  year  1986,  the  new  fund- 
ing levd  would  be  $100  million. 

The  Department  of  Labor  bases  its 
recission  request  for  Utle  m  funding 
on  the  existence  of  unanticipated 
large  carryovers  of  funds  from  prior 
fiscal  years.  But  a  new  study,  omduct- 
ed  by  the  Westat  Corp.,  for  the  De- 
partment of  lAbor.  suoests  these  car- 
ryovers are  far  less  than  the  expendi- 
ture date  would  indicate. 

According  to  the  Westat  study,  the 
carryovers  are  partly  an  artifact  of 
how  States  are  contracting  tot  the 
provision  of  services  to  dislocated 
wotkers.  In  many  cases.  States  use  per- 
formance-based contracts,  with  pay- 
ment to  providers  f  ollowtaig  only  the 
placement  of  trainees  in  Jobs,  bi  other 
cases,  expenditures  from  some  projecte 
are  reported  only  after  the  oomidetion 
of  the  project  The  Westat  investiga- 
tors condude.  "These  two  factors, 
along  with  the  general  problems  some 
States  are  experiencing  with  attonpU 
to  develop  centralized  management  in- 
formation systems,  have  resulted  in  ar- 
tifidally  low  expenditure  rates." 

If  the  Westat  investigators  are  cor- 
net, then  the  proposed  redsslons  and 
cutbacks  in  funding  for  title  m  pro- 
grams would  not  b^  cushioned  by  the 
carryovers  frmn  prior  years.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram could  be  seriously  undermined. 
Such  cutbacks  would  be  unfortunate 
in  view  of  tiie  early  reports  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program.  The  Westat 
study,  for  example,  shows  that  the  dis- 
located woricer  program  has  achieved 
a  Job  placanmt  rate  of  72  percent 

And  dearly,  the  problems  ol  disloca-  i 
tion  remain  unabetted  by  the  recov- 
ery. The  manufacturing  sector  has  re- 
covered  only  about  70  percent  of  the 
Jobs  lost  during  the  1981-82  recession. 
Many  of  these  Jobs  are  in  the  heavy 
durable  sector  which  we  typically  asso- 
ciate with  dislocation— such  as  sted 
and  automoMles.  Yet  the  problems  of 
dislocation  extend  far  beyond  the 
manufacturing  sector— from  the  Rust 
Boiri  to  the  Dust  fiowL  Several  Mid- 
western States,  Induding  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, and  Kansas,  have  extended  the 
criteria  for  title  m  partidpatl(m  to  in- 
clude farmers  who,  because  of  bank- 
ruptcy or  an  inability  to  obtain  credit, 
are  being  forced  off  their  land. 

Cutbacks  in  title  m  funding,  com- 
bined  with  the  termination  of  WIN 
and  drastic  cutbacks  in  other  training 
programs,  will  place  additional  pres- 
sure on  the  title  HA  grants  to  States 
for  the  training  of  disadvantaged 
youths  and  adults.  It  would  be  unfor- 
timate  to  further  strain  the  resources 
of  a  program  whose  funding,  relative 
to  the  population  it  serves,  is  extreme- 
ly limited.  According  to  a  study  by 
Orinker.  Walker  4k  Associates,  most 
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wtnUst  dellveiT  ucm  And  they 
serve  leas  than  5  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble population. 

Despite  the  limited  f undlns; '  the 
early  perf onnanoe  of  title  HA  projects 
have  far  exceeded  expectations.  The 
Orlnker-Walker  study  finds  that 
placement  rates  were  on  average  much 
higher  than  anticipated  or  as  set  forth 
in  Pedoal  standards:  70  percent  versus 
a  58-percent  standard  for  adults,  and 
68  peromt  for  youth  versus  a  Federal 
standard  of  41  percent.  Costs  were 
much  lower  than  anticipated:  For 
adults,  cost  per  irtaoement  was  $3,324, 
versus  the  Federal  standard  of  $5,900; 
for  youth,  cost  per  positive  termina- 
tion was  $3,145.  compared  to  the  Fed- 
eral standard  of  $4,500.  The  Westat 
study  found  similar  laudable  results. 

The  high  placement  rates  and  low- 
training  costs  have  helped  nurture  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  private  sector— the 
new  partners  in  the  Job  training  ven- 
ture. Over  the  past  \'h  years,  the  in- 
volvement of  the  private  industry 
councils  has  greatly  increased.  A  Na- 
tiixud  Association  of  Business  study 
shoiB  that  the  local  private  industry 
councils  have  become  actively  involved 
In  the  selection  of  types  of  training 
and  service  providers.  Because  the  Jobs 
for  which  participants  are  trained  are 
ultimately  to  be  found  in  the  local 
business  community,  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  PIC'S  is  requisite  for 
the  continued  success  of  the  program. 

But.  can  this  enthusiasm  continue  if 
we  reduce  funding  for  title  IIA  pro- 
grams or  further  increase  the  pool  of 
ellgibles?  To  a  business  commtmity 
used  to  associating  success  with  in- 
creased profits,  do  cutbadu  in  training 
resources  send  the  right  signal? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  not  reversed  these  adverse  sig- 
nals. Most  of  the  President's  cuts  were 
approved  by  the  Republicans  tn  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  when  they 
accepted  Soiator  Doamnci's  package 
last  month.  The  Domenid  package  ac- 
cepted 80  percent  of  the  President's 
original  cuts,  recommending  that  Job 
training  programs  be  cut  by  $937  mil- 
lion. In  the  area  of  employment  serv- 
ice, whose  misBloo  is  to  place  unem- 
ployed workers  in  new  Jobs,  the  Do- 
menici  package  went  even  further 
than  the  President,  by  proposing  that 
funding  be  reduced  by  25  percent. 

I  am  hopeful  that  funding  for  these 
programs  will  be  restored  when  the 
budget  resolution  Is  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor.  At  that  time.  I  intend  to 
rcoffer  my  committee  mark  which 
adds  some  inflation  protection  for 
JTPA  activities.  Only  by  truly  offering 
a  training  alternative  to  the  long-term 
unemployed  can  we  safely  allow  F8C 
to  expire  at  this  time. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoko:) 


•  Mr.  HATFUXD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sraate  has  before  it  a  measure  re- 
sponding to  the  March  31.  Ites.  expi- 
ration of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program.  This  measure 
will  aUow  the  estimated  340.000  indi- 
viduals and  families  whose  benefits 
were  terminated  as  of  this  week  to 
continue  to  receive  their  remaining 
payments.  In  my  view,  this  bill  repre- 
sents the  bare  minimum  response  by 
Congress  on  this  matter.  If  the  Ex- 
tended Benefits  Program  effectively 
provided  the  needed  safety  net  to  the 
long-term  unemployed,  then  even  this 
action  today  may  not  be  necessary. 
However,  the  sad  fact  is  that  it  doesn't 
and  that  action  is  necessary. 

Proponents  of  termination  of  the 
FBC  Program  argue  that  improved 
economic  conditions  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary,  particularly  given  the  ne- 
cessity for  Congress  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  through  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral niendlng.  That  existing  Job  train- 
ing programs  are  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  sssistsnfe  to  the  long-term 
unemployed.  They  point  out  that  the 
FSC  Program  was  intended  to  provide 
emergency  aid  during  a  period  of  time 
when  unemplbyment  reached  a  post- 
war high  of  10.7  percent  and  that  the 
crisis  has  subsided  now  that  our  Na- 
tion's unemployment  rate  has  fallen  to 
7.3percenti 

Well.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  de- 
nying that  economic  conditions  have 
improved  since  1982.  The  national  un- 
employment rate  has  fallen  signlfi- 
cantiy  and  our  economy  is  continuing 
to  grow  at  a  modest  pace. 

However,  while  this  may  be  true  na- 
tionally, serious  unemployment  and 
economic  stagnation  continues  to  be 
present  in  numerous  States  and  com- 
munities. Oregon,  for  example,  is  stiU 
suffering  the  effects  of  the  past  reces- 
sion which  was  brought  about  by  na- 
tional economic  problems  that  were 
not  of  its  own  making.  The  State  un- 
employment rate  for  February  was  11 
percent  with  17  of  36  counties  report- 
ing an  unenvloyment  rate  of  15  per- 
cent or  more.  Also  in  February.  7.300 
additional  individuals  were  added  to 
the  list  of  those  without  employment 

I  point  this  out  not  to  debate  wheth- 
er or  not  there  has  been  an  ecommiic 
recovery,  but  to  make  clear  that  unem- 
ployment has  not  disappeared.  Several 
States  and  hundreds  of  communities 
across  our  Nation  are  still  burdened  by 
serious  unemployment.  Our  actions 
today  to  enable  those  already  on  the 
FSC  roUs  to  receive  their  weekly  pay- 
ments up  until  their  eligibility  expires 
is  the  minimum  action  that  equity  de- 
mands. To  abruptiy  terminate  benefits 
to  those  individuals  and  families  ex- 
pecting and  depenllng  on  full  pay- 
ments would  be  grossly  unfair. 

Let  me  say.  also,  that  I  continue  to 
be  deeply  concerned  about  administra- 
tion and  Congress'  willingness  to  ter- 
minate a  program  which  would  pro- 


vide needed  assistance  to  the  dose  to 
1.5  million  unemployed  perscms  who 
wlU  exhaust  their  regular  benefiU  in 
the  months  ahead  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  Pentagon  with  a 
virtual  blank  check.  We  argue  that  ex- 
tending or  reforming  the  program 
would  be  too  costly,  that  it  would  Jeop- 
ardise def idt  reduction  efforts.  Well. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  defldt  reduction.  The  persistenoe  of 
$200  billitm  annual  defidts  requires 
immediate  action  by  Congress.  To  not 
take  any  action  threatens  any  econom- 
ic recovery  achieved  thus  far.  Howev- 
er. I  do  not  believe  that  the  budget 
should  be  balanced  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor  and  unemplojred.  How  can  we 
argue  this  week  that  the  FSC  program 
is  too  costly  and  then  in  the  weeks 
ahead  not  take  action  to  curb  the  insa- 
tiable appetite  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  unconscionable  to  say  no 
to  the  unemployed  and  say  yes  to 
more  bombs,  to  chemical  weapons,  and 
to  an  endless  arms  race  in  space. 

This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  consist- 
ency in  our  budgetary  priorities,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fairness  and  equity.  Con- 
gress desperately  needs  to  ensure 
needed  assistance  is  available  to  the 
long-term  unemployed  and'  that  ef- 
forts are  undertaken  to  reduce  the  un- 
acceptable numbers  of  unemployed  in 
struggling  communities  across  the 
country.  One  step  may  be  for  Congress 
to  reexamine  the  Extended  Benefits 
Proi^am.  Presently,  only  two  States 
are  eligible  for  extended  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  triggering  level  of  the 
program.  Thus,  in  many  States,  the 
expiration  of  the  FSC  program  will 
TOMXk.  the  end  of  assistance  to  unem- 
ployed persons  beyond  the  26-week 
period.  For  this  reason.  I  supported 
Senator  I^vn's  amendment  lowering 
the  triggering  threshold. 

I  recognise,  however,  that  merely  ad- 
justing the  assistsnre  formulas  to 
create  new  handouts  is  notthe  answer. 
We  need  to  put  people  back  to  work. 
In  my  State,  those  who  have  been 
squeeaed  out  of  employment  by  oiur 
struggling  economy  are  not  content  to 
collect  checks  and  sit  around.  They 
are  loolting  for  work  and  they  want 
woriL  Concerted  efforts  in  Job  retrain- 
ing to  assist  Oregon's  growing  dislocat- 
ed woik  force  are  underway.  But  even 
these  efforts  aro  threatened  by  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  proposal  for  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  funding  for 
JTPA  trailing  programs. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  both  tar- 
geted Job  training  and  extended  bene- 
fit assistance,  along  with  sound  budg- 
etary practices  that  reduce  defidts 
and  return  a  measure  of  sanity  to  our 
defense  si>ending  practices,  are  the 
most  reasonable  solutions.* 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed? If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
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ments  to  be  proposed,  the  questUm  is 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  lillL 

The  bill  was  o^red  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  htek  read  the  third  time, 
the  questim  i%  Shall  the  biU  pass? 
The  yeas  and  n^  have  been  ordered. 
The  derk  will  ciU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
therou. 

Mr.  SIMPSOll.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Am- 
STaoHol.  the  S^iator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Dnamn^].  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  0«ai].  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  HATnaLBl.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hux- 
PHUTl.  and  tht  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Mimxowgxi]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  thei  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  HATTigu)!  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRBBlOlNa  OFFICER.  Are 
then  any  other  {Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber'desiring  to  \^te? 

The  result  wi|i  announced— yeas  04. 
nays  0— as  f oUofrK 

(Rolleill  Wte  No.  38  Leg.] 
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So  the  biU  (Hii.  1866) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reomslder  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  t^le. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  VIOLENCE 
OF  APARTHEID  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  agreement.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  now  in  order  to  vote  on  the 
resolution  on  condemning  the  idllings 
in  South  Africa,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ffwiatffl"  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wiU  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eratkm  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  06. 
which  wlU  be  stated  by  tttie. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  icaolutlon  (8J.  Res.  96)  coodemn- 
lac  the  vlolenoe  of  siMrtbeid  in  South 
AMcs  sod  requestinc  an  InvMtigmtlan  by 
the  SecKtary  of  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldent  second?  There  is  a 
suftident  second. 

Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  10  minutes  of  debate.  Who  srields 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  yield  baclE.  but.  as  I 
understand  it.  the  consent  resolution 
tndudCNl  a  revised  Joint  resolution  to 
conform  with  the  language  changes 
which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
ehakman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  other  interested  Sena- 
tots. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  for  consider- 
ation a  reviaionof  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
revision  has  been  authorized. 

The  revision  is  as  follows: 

S.J.Rb.96 

Whereai  apartheid  i>  a  system  of  insUtu- 
tjonaltard  radan  that  oppreaaes  23  million 
UaA  pedde  In  South  AMca: 

Whereas  apartlield  la  a  system  that  can 
only  be  maintained  by  the  activities  of  the 
South  AMcan  aecurity  f Droes; 

Whereas  on  March  31, 1986.  the  South  Af- 
rican poUoe  opHMd  fire  on  a  crowd  of  black 
people  In  the  Butem  Cape  area  of  South 
Africa,  killing  at  least  nineteen  individuals 
and  woundtaif  many  more; 

Whereas  these  UlUngs  have  brou^t  the 
death  ton  In  South  Africa  during  the  past 
year  to  a  total  of  344;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  desires  a  full  and 
*•"!'*'♦**'  report  on  the  drcumatanoes  of  the 
recent  vtolenee: 

Jtesolved  by  Ou  Senate  and  Honae  of  Rep- 
resMteHves  of  Oi*  United.  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreat  aaaembted, 

SSCTHMi  1.  Ilie  Congress  of  the  United 
Stataa  undoista  the  statementa  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  March  31. 1985.  that 

(a)  the  aystem  of  apartheid  in  South 
Afriea  Is  "totally  repugnant  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Statea:" 

(b)  these  most  recent  UlUngs  "underline 
ham  evQ  and  unaoeeptalrie  apartheid  is;" 
and 

(e)  this  most  recent  set  of  violence  by  the 
South  Alklean  police  Is ''deplorable"  and  the 
peo^  of  the  United  States  "have  nothing 
except  denunciation  to  say  for  It." 


Sac.  3.  Tlie  Congress  requests  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  oooduct  a  study  of  the  vi- 
olence In  the  Bastem  Cape  during  the 
period  of  March  31  through  34.  1985.  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  liy  June  15. 
1965.  on  the  drennistanees  relating  to  the 
violence.  Including.  Ixit  not  limited  to,  the 
numl)er  of  people  killed  and  wounded. 

Sic.  3.  The  Congress  requests  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  March  21.  1985.  a  massacre 
occurred  in  South  Africa.  At  least  19 
people  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
by  the  South  African  police;  scores 
more  were  wounded.  It  avftean  that 
police  fired  indiscriminately  into  an 
unarmed  crowd  of  black  people. 

Within  hours  of  that  massacre.  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Shultx  testified 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations 
chaired  by  Congressman  Bux  Gbat. 
The  Secretary  was  asiced  for  his  reac- 
tion to  the  attack.  He  said  that  apart- 
heid is  "totally  repugnant  to  me.  the 
administration,  and  the  President." 
and  that  this  most  recmt  killing  was 
"deplorable."  He  said  that  he  had 
"nothing  except  denunciation  to  say 
for  (the  violence)." 

When  Secretary  Shultz  spoke  these 
words,  he  spoke  for  the  American 
people.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  now  add  its  voice  to  the 
worldwide  chorus  of  condemnation 
that  this  massacre  in  South  Africa  has 
inspired.  This  resolution  quotes  the 
words  of  Secretary  Shultz  and  makes 
those  words  our  own. 

This  resolution  also  asks  the  State 
Department  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
vlolenoe  in  the  Eastern  Cve  and  to 
rqxut  back  to  the  Congress.  We  agree 
with  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Southern  African  Catholic  Bishops 
Cmference  that  "no  amoimt  of  provo- 
cation, if  indeed  there  was  any,  can 
Justify  such  bloodshed."  But  we  also 
believe  that  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  this  event  is  desirable  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

The  initial  reports  from  the  South 
African  authorities  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Uitenhage  have  conflicted 
with  more  recent  evidence  that  has 
come  out  of  South  Africa  during  the 
past  few  days.  This  raises  questions  as 
to  the  reliability  generally  of  informa- 
tion that  cranes  from  the  Government 
of  South  Africa. 

The  South  African  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  for  example,  stated 
on  national  television  2  dasrs  after  the 
shoottaig  that  the  victims  were  not 
going  to  a  funeral  but  were  instead 
marching  on  a  white  township  with  a 
sinister  purpose  in  mind.  But,  accord- 
ing to  virtually  all  news  reports,  the 
crowd  had  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  funeral  ceremonies  in  a 
nearby  township  for  three  tdaclu 
killed  in  a  clash  with  the  police  10 
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days  earlier,  and  that  the  crowd  was 
traveling  on  foot  becauae  the  authori- 
ties had  forbidden  them  to  go  to  the 
funeral  by  car. 

In  addiUoiK  the  Minister  of  Law  and 
Order  in  the  Botha  Cabinet  stated  to 
the  South  African  Fsrllament  that  a 
single  pollee  patrol  had  come  under 
attack  and  been  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  armed  with  stones,  stilus,  and 
gasoline  firebombs.  President  P.W. 
Botha  repeated  that  version.  But.  ac- 
cording to  sworn  affidavits  of  eye-wit- 
nesses gathered  -  by  a  group  of  six 
members  of  the  South  African  Parlia- 
ment, the  crowd  was  unarmed  and  the 
shooting  was  unprovoked.  According 
to  the  findings  of  these  parliamentar- 
ians, the  first  casualty  was  a  boy  on  a 
bicycle.  They  also  found  no  evidence 
of  incendiary  bombs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  parliamentarians  report  that  the 
police  sought  to  alter  the  scene  of  the 
shooting  by  planting  rocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  victims  after  the  inci- 
dent. 

The  greatest  concern  to  us.  however, 
is  the  question  of  the  number  of  casu- 
alties. The  South  African  authorities 
have  sUted  that  19  individuals  were 
killed  in  the  shootings.  But  we  have 
heard  many  reports  frran  a  variety  of 
individuals  inside  South  Africa  who 
traveled  to  the  Eastern  Cape  area 
after  the  shooting  that  the  death  toll 
from  this  incident  is  actually  much, 
much  higher.  The  South  African  au- 
thorities have  continued  to  prevent 
access  to  the  hoqpitals  to  allow  inde- 
pendent observers  to  verify  the  official 
casualty  reports. 

We  think  that  it  is  important  that 
there  be  an  accurate  and  reliable  and 
independent  accounting  of  the  casual- 
ties, that  the  full  dimension  of  this 
massacre  be  known,  and  that  there  be 
no  successful  coverup  by  the  South  Af- 
rican Government. 

It  U  true  that  the  South  African 
Government  has  already  ordered  its 
own  Investlgatlcm,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  this  investigation,  chaired  by  a 
distinguished  Judge.  Mr.  Justice 
Donald  Kannemeyer.  has  already 
begun  taking  testimony  in  the  Magis- 
tnte's  Court  In  Uitenhage.  Much  of 
the  testimony  has  already  contradict- 
ed the  official  version  of  the  incident 
as  presented  by  President  Botha.  Min- 
ister of  Law  and  Order  LeOrange.  and 
Ambassador  Fourie. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a 
series  of  questions  that  I  hope  can  be 
answned  by  the  study  produced  by 
the  State  Department.  It  is  important 
for  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  as 
we  debate  our  national  policy  toward 
South  Africa,  to  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  this  event. 

The  massacre  at  Uitenhage  is  a  trag- 
edy that  does  not  seem  to  end  for  the 
people  of  South  Africa.  I  would  like  to 
aubmit  for  the  Rsoobd  an  article  in 
today's  Chicago  Tribune  giving  ezam- 
Ides  of   the   continuing   violence   in 


South  Africa.  This  article  contains 
eyewitness  aooQunts  of  additional,  un- 
provoked, unwMrranted,  gratuitous  at- 
tacks by  the  South  African  police 
upon  Innocent  South  Africans— Inci- 
dents that  involve  chasing  and  beating 
of  youths,  throwing  tear  gas  into 
homes,  and  shooting  residents  with 
birdshot.  As  one  resident  stated,  "It  Is 
as  if  the  police  have  declared  war,  and 
we  are  under  siege." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
Congress  speak  out  swiftly  and  strong- 
ly on  this  Issue.  It  is  Importanit  that 
our  words  be  heard  by  the  people  of 
South  Africa  and  by  the  Government 
of  South  Africa.  On  the  question  of 
apartheid,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  speak  with  (me  voice.  For 
these  reaaoos.  I  urge  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  vote  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Raooio  an 
article  published  In  the  Chicago  Trib- 
ime  of  April  S,  and  a  list  of  questions 
for  the  State  Department's  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoid.  as  follows: 

aouTH  Araic*  Blacks  Till  or  "Poucs 

Snos" 

(By  Nathaniel  Sheppard.  Jr.) 

UimnuiaB,  South  Africa.— It  had  becun 
like  any  other  Saturday  momlns.  Thoaama 
Peter  nid.  She  waa  niusinc  her  S-month-old 
dau^ter,  Pumoa,  in  the  kitchen  of  her 
home  in  nearby  Despatch  at  S  ajn. 

Suddenly  there  waa  a  craah.  the  sound  of 
Slaai  and  the  house  began  to  fill  with 
smoke.  It  was  tear  sas.  she  said,  toswd  into 
the  house  by  poUce  paaiinc  through  the 
neichborhood  on  an  aimored-penonnel  car- 
rier. 

There  were  no  demonstrations  or  groups 
of  people  on  the  street.  Peter  said,  so  she 
did  not  know  what  had  prompted  the  police. 

Peter  began  to  choke.  Her  baby  began  to 
Jerk,  then  lost  consciousness  When  she 
took  Pumen  to  the  hospital  here,  the  baby 
was  given  pOls  and  a  sucrose  solution.  Peter 
said,  and  she  was  UM  to  return  Sunday 
with  the  chUd  if  her  condition  did  not  im- 
prove. 

The  baby's  condltitm  worsened  during  the 
night  and  Peter  returned  to  the  hospital 
Sunday  when  the  chQd  began  to  convulse 
violently.  Pumeia  died  within  minutes  of 
their  arrlvaL 

At  a  pjB.  Saturdax.  Ronnie  Booyaen.  his 
four  children  and  two  other  adults  were 
eating  supper  at  Booysen's  home  in  Des- 
patch. His  aunt*  Queeoie.  was  in  her  bed- 
room. 

There  was  a  thud  in  the  front  room  and 
the  house  filed  with  smoke.  It  was  tear  gas. 
thrown  from  a  poUoc  veblde,  Booysen  said. 
They  doused  the  tear-gas  canlstw  with 
water,  but  by  the  time  the  fumes  subsided, 
the  aunt,  who  had  respiratory  problems, 
was  dead. 

"It  was  an  unprovoked  attack."  Booysen 
said.  "There  was  no  trouble  cmtside  and  no 
IMVtest  activity  in  the  community." 

Booysen  and  Peter  were  among  about  a 
doaen  residents  of  Mack  townships  between 
Uitenhage  and  Port  Blsabeth  who  said 
police  launched  unprovoked  attacks  on  their 
communities  during  the  weekend,  chasing 
and  beating  youths,  throwing  tear  gas  into 
homes  and  shooting  residents  with  birdshot 


"It  Is  as  If  they  have  declared  war.  and  we 
are  under  stage."  aaM  one  resident  who 
asked  not  to  be  Identified  because  the  fate 
of  bis  ailssing  son  Is  not  known. 

Authorities  have  said  a  strong  pollee  pres- 
ence In  black  townships  Is  required  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  l%ey  maintain  that  tur- 
moil has  arisen  tnm  black  leaders  who  do 
not  want  a  peaciiftil  solution  to  South  Afri- 
ca's problems.  Inquiries  for  a  pidlee  re- 
sponse to  residents'  allegations  of  unpro- 
voked attacks  were  unanswered  Monday. 

Residents  lined  up  at  the  CatlMdlc  church 
In  Uitenhage  on  Monday  to  give  affldavlU 
to  attorneys  and  repreaentativea.  while 
human-fights  organlsaHoBS  tried  to  gather 
inf ormatkn  oo  any  deaths.  Injuries,  arrests 
and  dtsappeaianoas  In  the  black  townships. 
Residents  say  tnridenta  have  oecunod  sinoe 
poUoe  opened  fire  on  a  group  <a  moumers 
headed  toward  a  funeral.  klOlng  at  least  1» 
people  and  touching  a<f  three  days  of  vio- 
lent unrest. 

Ataaoat  dally  since  the  shootings  on  Mardi 
31.  the  anniversary  of  the  slaying  of  60 
blacks  by  police  la  Sharpevllle.  township 
residents  have  cone  to  the  church  for  bdp. 
About  80  fSmlllee  have  sought  hdp  In  lasiu- 
ing  the  f ste  of  relatives  mlalng  during  the 
unrest,  while  dosens  saore  have  sought  ss- 
siatanoe  In  getting  baU  for  fwmagefe  arieot- 
ed  in  the  disorders. 

On  Sunday,  police  sprayed  a  group  of 
moumen  returning  from  a  funeral  in  Zwlde 
with  Wrdshot.  tear  gas  and  rubber  bullets. 
One  man  was  killed  when  he  was  hit  in  the 
throat  with  birdshot 

Theo  Brian,  of  I«nga,  said  he  and  friends 
were  returning  from  a  funeral  in  Zwlde  for 
victims  slain  by  poUoe  when  a  helicopter 
began  to  circle  overtiead.  PoUoe  In  a 
"hii>po."  as  residents  sometimes  refer  to  the 
armored  vehldea,  drove  by  and  began  firing 
tear  gas,  he  said. 

"They  fired  indiscrfastnately."  he  said,  "in 
yards  and  on  top  of  houaea.  People  in  their 
homes  were  confused  and  did  not  know 
what  was  happening.  It  seamed  that  every- 
where the  helicopter  stopped  the  police  In 
the  hippos  would  come  and  fire  tear 
smoke." 

Dinison  Pltyana.  a  service  station  owner  In 
Kwanobuhle,  said  the  unrest  In  black  town- 
shitoa  siKimfiil  to  occur  when  there  was  a 
police  presence.  "The  police  are  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  red  tag  is  to  a  buD."  he  sakL 

QuBsnoas  fob  thb  DsrAsnaarr's  Studt 
I  believe  that  the  study  conducted  by  the 
State  Department  of  the  March  31  ihool- 
Ings    in    Uitenhage    should    endeavor    to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  How  msny  people  were  killed  in  the 
shootings?  How  many  people  were  wound- 
ed? 

(3)  What  are  the  namea,  ages  and  sex 
(male/female)  of  the  vlcttms  (dead  and 
wounded)? 

0>  Were  any  of  the  victims  armed?  If  so, 
with  what  sorts  of  weapons? 

(4)  WHh  what  kind  of  weapons  Were  the 
police  armed  at  the  time  of  the  shootings? 
What  weapons  were  used?  Did  the  police 
have  tear  gas  available?  If  so.  why  was  It  not 
used?  If  not  why  not?  Were  other  less  dras- 
tic riot  control  measures  available? 

(5)  How  long  did  the  firing  last? 

(6)  Why  had  the  people  gathered  in  a 
crowd,  and  what  was  their  intention? 

(7)  How  many  people  were  in  the  crowd  at 
the  ttane  of  the  shootings? 

(8)  How  many  police  were  preaent  at  the 
time  of  the  shootings? 
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(8)  How  fsr  away  ftam  the  poUee  I 
peoide  when  the  fli  It  shot  was  flred? 

(10)  Wss  a  wamftig  of  soy  kind  givsn  by 
the  pollee  to  the  peliple  In  the  erawd? 

(11)  What  werelthe  rlrninfann 
rounding  the  fMidof  the  flnt  abet? 

(IS)  Wbat  ftistifetkws  sr  ordsn 
ghren  that  day  to  tb  poUee  taiwlved  In  this 
inddsntf  ' 

(U)  Wss  there  sgy  attempt  by  the  Sooth 
African  govanuBsni  to  cover  op  the  drenm- 
stsnoes  or  the  BMgittnde  of  this  aveot? 

Mr.  WJUCKEU.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  rise 
In  strong  suppat  of  the  resohttian 
before  us,  whleh  condemns  the  reeent 
violence  in  South  Africa  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  seA  a  fun 
factual  account  ^f  the  Incidenta  In  the 
ISastem  Cape  of  South  Africa  last 
month. 

For  the  United  States,  there  can  be 
no  ambiguity  wtth  respect  to  apart- 
heid. It  Is  partleiilady  repugnant  as  It 
elevates  to  the  l^vel  of  law  tbe  dehu- 
mantaatlon  of  31  mlUldn  black  South 
Africans.  It  eruahes  human  life  wtth 
violence,  such  mk  oceunwd  In  iBBtem 
Cape,  and  snufCf  out  life  with  oppres- 
sions of  povertyL  starvatloii.  aad  dis- 
ease. One  In  two  children  bom  In  the 
segregated  blade  homflanilg  dies 
before  the  age  4f  6.  As  advocates  of 
the  dignity  of  «pf»^hi^  and  the  tule  of 
Just  laws,  we  miiA  be  more  than  «ym- 
pathetle  to  the  ttagedy  of  South  Afri- 
can blacka.  We  i^ust  stand  with  them. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  tbe  major- 
ity leader  and  ehalrman  of  the  Fordgn 
Relatioo  Committee  to  eipedtte  the 
conslderatfcm  pt  fchls  matter,  so  that  It 
can  be  done  ki  the  most  timely 
manner  possible.  I  emwdally  want  to 
commend  the  taidershlp  of  tbe  Senar 
tor  erom  Maaiehusetts  In  drafting 
and  putting  this  urgent  and  important 
matto- befbre  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  Ihroii^out  my  career 
In  Congress,  thi  Government  of  the 
United  States  aftd  that  Indndea  both 
Congress  and  itMdwIffi  adnalBiBtra- 
tlons— has  been^e  silent  ally  of  tbe 
apartheid  by  ou^  inaction.  I  am  proud 
that  we  are  banning  to  find  oar 
tongue  on  this  natter.  I  hope  thaf  M^ 
day*  ahead  will  And  us  using  our  voice 
in  support  of  ^leaoeful  change  and 
acting  to  ba^  lA  our  words. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  i^ad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROZMI|lB.  Mr.  PrMdent.  I 
cosponsored  Senator  Kmnor'a  jdnt 
resolution  becailse  I  agree  that  the 
March  21  aeUtmjby  the  South  African 
police  in  opoitna  fire  tm  a  group  of  un- 
armed people  wis  in  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stue  "deplorable  and  the 
people  of  the  Umted  States  have  noth- 
ing except  denunciation  to  say  for  It." 

Since  there  halve  been  so  many  eon- 
fllcttaig,  mtoi— H^f  and  oontraittetory 
statements  by  the  South  Africa  Gov- 
ernment about  tbat  Incident,  wtoksti  re- 
sulted In  the  dmths  of  at  least  17 
people  and  the  wounding  of  many 
more,  it  scans  wise  to  request  that  our 


own  Department  of  State  carry  out  an 
Invwtlgatinn  on  that  matter  and  give 
tbe  Oongreas  a  full  repent.  I  believe 
aueh  a  report  wtU  be  very  helpful  to 
tbe  Congress  as  we  consider  what 
should  be  tbe  rigbt  and  moral  policy 
for  this  country  to  adopt  toward  the 
besilKbted  government  of  tbat  coun- 
try. My  own  view  as  to  the  proper 
VoUef  tar  our  Govemmoit  to  adopt  is 
set  forth  In  my  bill.  S.  147,  whkA  I  in- 
trodnoed  <m  January  S,  19SS.  Anumg 
other  things  It  calls  for  a  ban  on  new 
investment  and  new  bank  loans  to  that 
country  until  it  changes  its  apartheid 
poliey.  Under  that  pcdicy,  a  small 
white  majority  maintains  a  harsh  and 
abaidute  rule  over  the  black  majority 
who  have  no  political  rights.  The 
March  21  vUdence  condemned  by  this 
restiution  makes  dear  Soutii  Africa 
can  only  maintain  that  rule  by  using 
inereaaed  violence.  That  will  not  serve 
tbe  Interests  of  either  the  black  or 
whlte  South  A.fricans  nor  U.8.  inter- 
ests in  tbat  country.  We  need  to  en- 
courage peaceful  change  in  that  coun- 
try and  my  bin  is  designed  to  do  that. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  com- 
mend Senators  KMtitrKDr  and  Wkicksb 
for  offering  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
'quite  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Seversl  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ftmatffr  from  Indiana,  the  distin- 
guished ehalrman  of  the  committee,  is 


Mr.  LUGAR  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  diaUngulshed  Smator  from  Massa^ 
chusetts.  He  has  woriced  with  the  staff 
of  tbe  rtattUgn  Relations  Committee 
and  we.  Jiave  asked  that  sum)ort  come 
for  his  rtsolution  as  a  way  of  express- 
ing our  outrage. 

At  tbe  same  time  I  deeply  appreciate 
tbe  asBuranoes  by  the  Senator  who 
win  woric  with  the  committee  as  wlU 
many  Senators  as  they  think  through 
carefully  our  policy  with  regard  to 
South  Africa. 

I  pledge  our  committee  will  have 
hearings,  wlU  have  marinip.  wlU  have 
a  fun  opportunity  for  aU  Senators  to 
be  beard  <m  the  South  African  issue  as 
we  attempt  to  think  through  ways 
wbkh  our  policy  might  be  more  effec- 
tive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiCUU.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  yield  back  the  time. 
I  believe  the  Senator  ftom  Connecti- 
cut wfll  be  the  designee  on  the  Repub- 
Ucanslde. 

Otherwise,  I  wlthh(dd  the  time  or 
am  idad  to  yield  such  time  as  my  col- 
league from  BCsssaehusetts  may 
desire. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
SenatfHr  frtun  Massachusetts  yield? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league fromMassachuse^ 

The  PRESIDING  O^nCER  The 
Senator  from  Massadiusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  rise  in 
suppcnt  of  the  restdutlon  of  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President.  In  light  of  the  contin- 
ued violence  In  South  Africa,  stem- 
ming from  that  Govemmoit's  strict 
adherence  to  the  most  Immoral  of 
human  poUdes— that  of  apartheid— 
this  resoluti(m  represents  the  most 
minimal  reqxmse  this  body  can  make 
to  the  radal  tragedy  of  South  Africa. 

WhUe  I  wOl  support  passage  of  this 
resolution.  I  believe  the  measures  ccm- 
talned  in  S.  638,  which  was  Introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Ksmmnr,  and 
of  which  I  am  a  cooxmsor,  are  a  much 
more  effective  respcmse  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

Briefly,  S.  635  proposed  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

A  prohibition  on  new  funds  from  the 
United  States  to  establish  or  finance 
American  corporations  in  South 
Africa. 

A  prohibition  on  bank  loans  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  or  its 
parastatal  entities.  exoq>t  those  loans 
used  for  the  ooostructlon  or  (deration 
of  educational,  housing,  or  health  fa- 
cilities open,  and  accessible,  to  aU 
South  Africans  on  a  n(mdlserimlna- 
tory  basis. 

A  prohlbiti(m  on  the  importation  of 
Krugerrands  Into  the  United  States. 

A  prohibition  on  computer  ssles  to 
the  South  African  Government. 

As  I  stated  earlier  In  my  remarks,  S. 
635  represoits  a  more  effective  vehlde 
to  deal  with  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  and.  in  particular,  U.S.  financial 
'^•^"tign  with  that  country.  WhUe 
Senate  Resolution  96  places  the 
Seniite  on  record  In  ccmdonning  the 
racial  violence  in  South  Africa,  and 
calls  upon  the.  Secretary  of  State  to 
undertake  an  lnvestlgati(m  Into  this  vi- 
olence, the  resolution  does  not  omtain 
any  remedial  steps  which  could  be 
helpful  in  at  least  encouraging  a  proc- 
ess aimed  at  dismantling  apartheid. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  growing  moral  out- 
rage in  this  country  over  the  issue  of 
the  South  African  Government's 
racial  polldes.  These  policies  contra- 
vene, so  thoroughly,  the  morality  and 
values  that  we  Individual  Americans 
hold  in  such  high  esteem.  And  our 
sense  of  outrage  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  official  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  omstructive  engage- 
ment—based \spon  a  trickle-down 
theory  of  human  rights— continues  to 
contribute  sustenance  and  support  for 
a  regime  whose  values  are  so  contrary 
to  our  own. 

The  debate  on  this  issue  brings  to 
mind  the  philosophical  underpinning 
of  this  administration's  so-caUed  quiet 
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diplomacy  and  policy  of  constructive 
engacanent  And  the  phlloaophlcal 
underpinning  of  this  administration  is 
United  NatlMis'  Ambassadw  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick's  thesis  entitled:  "DkU- 
ton  and  Double  Standards."  Accord- 
ing to  this  thesis,  a  distinction  must  be 
made,  in  our  foreign  policy,  between 
authoritarian.  noo-Communist  re- 
gimes, and  totalitarian  or  Communist 
regimes. 

In  Ti^Klfg  this  distinction.  Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick  argues  that  authori- 
tarian nations  are  traditional  societies 
where  power  is  personal  and  it  has 
always  been  that  way.  Thuggery, 
while  widemread.  is  somewhat 
random.  On  the  other  hand,  totalitar- 
ian nations  are  modem  states  with 
large  bureaucracies  where  torture  and 
terror  are  effleient  tools  of  social  con- 
trol. Authoritarians  limit  themselves 
to  the  political  qjhere.  Traditional 
autocrats  do  not  disturb  the  habitual 
rhythms  of  woik  and  leisure,  habitual 
places  of  residence,  habitual  patterns 
of  family  and  persimal  relations.  To- 
tantarlans.  by  contrast,  claim  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  life  of  the  society. 

Whatever  philosophical  consistency 
there  is  to  this  policy,  comes  apart  on 
the  issue  of  South  Africa.  For  South 
Africa  is  the  primary  example  of  a 
non-lCanist  totalitarian  sUte.  It  is  a 
fully  developed  modem  state  in  which 
three-quarters  of  the  population  does 
not  have  any  political  rights.  There  is 
an  elaborate  apparatus  of  sodal  con- 
trol involving  all  the  usual  totalitarian 
paraphenalla;  internal  pasqwrts. 
secret  police,  censorship,  pcditical  ar- 
rests and  detainment. 

State  control  in  South  Africa  perme- 
ates deep  into  the  personal  sphere. 
Rules  of  the  state  determine  with 
whmn  you  can  sodaliae.  marry,  or 
even  invite  into  your  home:  where  you 
can  live,  woi^  or  appear  in  public. 
Funihes  are  broken  up  by  residency 
requiranents.  W(»*t  of  all.  millions 
are  lirtng  uprooted  ftom  their  hranes 
and  lands  and  paf^ed  off  to  the  barrm 
wastes  known  as  bantustans.  All  of 
this  is  in  the  snvlce  of  a  sweeping  ide- 
ology. Apartheid  obsesses  and  moU- 
vates  the  ruling  elite  in  South  Africa, 
more  than  Marxism  obsesses  and  moti- 
vates the  latter-day  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  UniML 

This  is  why  the  American  people 
demonstrate  their  sense  of  moral  out- 
rage in  respoise  to  our  South  Africa 
policy.  A  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  their  Oovemment  is 
betnying  the  very  values  and  morality 
we  cherish  so  deeply  as  we  continue  to 
mftiwtjin  the  status  quo  in  our  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa. 

If  the  United  States  is  indeed  the 
leader  of  the  Western  World  and  the 
defender  of  democratic  values,  thm 
our  foreign  policy  must  reflect  these 
values,  not  contradict  them.  Repres- 
sion, political,  social  and  economic, 
whether  under  totalitarian  or  authori- 


tarian regimesk  Is  clearly  contrary  to 
our  values  as  a  nation. 

And  any  government  which  relies  on 
military  repression  risks  an  ultimate 
and  violent  exploslm  which  clears  the 
way  for  the  most  radical  reactitm.  And 
that  is  what  is  happening  In  South 
Africa  today.  The  most  stable  modem 
governments  are  those  which  have 
long  since  learned  to  tolerate  political 
evolution.  Where  the  road  to  evolution 
is  blocked  by  soldiers  and  security 
police,  revolution  becomes  the  usual 
and  inevitable  alternative. 

In  closing.  I  reiterate  this  resolution 
is  a  minimal  rsspouse  to  the  ongoing 
tragedy  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
As  the  day  of  reckoning  wlU  come  in 
South  Africa  unless  apartheid  is  dis- 
mantled peacefully,  so  wlU  the  day  of 
reckoning  come  for  the  United  States 
if  we  continue  to  betray,  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy,  what  we 
claim  to  represent  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
sumort  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  96. 
a  resolution  condemning  the  violence 
in  South  Africa,  resulting  from  the 
Government's  policy  of  apartheid,  and 
c^ling  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  in- 
vestigate the  latest  round  of  violence. 

No  one  of  us  can  be  untouched  by 
the  daOy  reports  of  violent  attars  on 
biatka  in  South  Africa,  oftoi  unpro- 
voked. The  continued  practice  of 
apartheid  by  the  South  African  Gov- 
enuu^t  should  be  soundly  rejected  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  both  in  word 
and  In  practice.  It  Is  all  too  clear  that 
4  years  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
policy  of  constructive  engagement 
with  the  South  African  Govonment 
has  failed  completely.  Rather  than 
moving  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment toward  solid  reforms,  the 
Reagan  administration's  approach  has 
led  to  the  wotst  violence  and  human 
destruction  that  country  has  seen  in 
over  a  decade.  It  is  time  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  disassociate  itself  tnm 
this  ptMcy.  and  from  the  South  Afri- 
can Govenunent.  It  Is  time  for  our 
Government  to  take  strong  actions 
against  South  Africa,  actions  that 
ocanplement  those  taken  by  other 
Westem  nations  and  which  are  the 
best  hope  for  constructive  change  In 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  President.  I  vplaud  the  leader- 
ship provided  by  my  colleagues— Sena- 
tor Knnmnr.  Senator  WfticKsa.  Sena- 
tor PiozMtaib  and  others.  They  under- 
stand that  the  majority  of  Americans 
find  apartheid  reprehensible  and  that 
the  struggle  for  equality  in  South 
Africa  Is  onr  struggle  as  welL  If  we  are 
to  be  true  to  our  own  national  commit- 
ment to  equality,  we  must  distance 
ourselves  from  apartheid  by  any 
means  necessary  and  take  strong  ac- 
tions that  dearly  place  us  in  support 
of  those,  black  and  white,  struggling 
for  freedom  and  equality  In  South 
Africa.  There  is  growing  bipartisan 


support  In  Congress  for  strong  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa.  I  would 
hope  that  our  efforts  here  today  in 
the  Senate  and  similar  efforts  In  the 
other  body  will  be  taken  seriously  by 
the  admintotration  and  that  we  wlU 
see  dramatic  changes  in  their  ap- 
proach to  South  Africa. 

Last  June.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  time  with  Blsh<v>  Tutu  and  his 
wife.  The  bishop  is  a  reasonable  man 
of  good  Judgment  He  firmly  believes 
that,  unlets  the  United  States.  South 
Africa's  major  trading  partner,  brings 
economic  pressure  to  bear  <m  South 
Africa  to  change  her  policies,  that 
country  is  headed  toward  a  major 
bloodbath.  I  fear  that,  with  develop- 
ments in  that  country  since  my  meet- 
ing with  the  bishop,  his  predletton  is 
already  coming  back  to  haunt  us.  We 
cannot,  as  a  nation,  tolerate  having 
any  role,  in  that  yltlmate  destruction 
of  human  beings. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  In  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion and  take  the  first  step  In  bringing 
about  a  change  In  our  Government's 
policies  toward  South  Africa. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  resolutian  sponsored  by 
my  colleagues  Senator  KmnDr  and 
Senator  WnackK  condemning  the 
senseless  violoioe  In  South  Africa  and 
requesting  our  State  Department  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  recent  violence 
in  the  Xastem  Cape  aiiea. 

I  am  gravely  oonoen^  over  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  sltuatl<m  in 
South  Africa.  Episodes  of  violence 
against  defenseless  opponents  of 
spartheld  throui^ut  the  country  are 
escalating.  Most  recently  in  the  town 
of  Uitenhage  on  March  21.  the  South 
African  polloe'opened  fire  on  Innocent 
people  proceeding  to  a  funeral,  killing 
and  wounding  scores  of  them. 

It.  is  my  hope  that  the  U.8.  Senate 
will  go  on  record  this  date  strongly  de- 
ploring such  acts  of  violence.  Violence 
can  only  further  aggravate  the  sltua- 
tk^  In  South  Africa  and  make  more 
difficult  the  search  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  South  African  conflict. 

We  must  continually  reaffirm  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  struggle  of  the  majori- 
ty of  South  Africans  for  a  united,  non- 
radal  and  democratic  South  Africa. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  is  a  step  In 
that  direction. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  96  and  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
doing  the  same. 

The  violence  of  apartheid,  to  which 
22  million  blacks  in  South  Africa  are 
subjected  daily,  is  Intolerable.  Quite 
simply,  it  is  a  crime  against  humanity 
which  we  must  recognise  and  con- 
front—rather than  continue  to  Ignore 
and  condone.  Apartheid  is  a  system  of 
radal  segregation  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation which  constitutes  the  worst 
abuse  of  human  rights  in  the  world. 


Mr.  Presideqt.  I  believe  that  this 
body,  and  thl^  Natkm.  must  q>eak 
forcefully  and  consistently  In  con- 
demning apartheid  in  each  of  Its  vi- 
cious manifestations. 

This  system.'  Mr.  President,  Intoi- 
tionally  and  w^^HHmfiy  destroys  the 
family  and  th^  community— the  two 
most  cherished!  Institutions  in  African 
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labor  force  off  kif  whteh  the  South  Af- 
rican economy  thrives. 

Apartheid  lequlres  every  black 
person  In  South  Africa  to  have  in  their 
possession  a  domestic  paaqwrt-^tiie 
infamous  Pass  do<A— in  order  to  prove 
that  their  veipr  inresenoe  tn  certain 
areas  of  their  own  country  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  netoria  regtane. 

Apartheid  qom  not  allow  Vlatk. 
South  Africans  to  vote  or  oCberwlse 
participate  in  tJrecting  their  destiny. 

In  addition.  |fr.  PresMent,  not  only 
African  Oovemment 
ital  human  ri^t 
of  its  people.  It  even 
them  to  peacefully 
ies.  One  need  look  no 
most  recent  round  of 
and  hMititwy  to 
Ion. 
t  murder  of  19  un- 
umers  en  route  to  a 
21,  1989,  the  mea- 
African  Government 
is  clear  It  Intaids  to  quell  all  opposi- 
tion to  aparthcM  by  every  means  at  its 
disposaL  Mr.  Piesident.  our  meange  to 
the  South  African  Government  must 
be  equally  de^  Human  nature  does 
not  allow  oroitssed  people  to-reinaln 
<H)pressed  forever.  They  can  suffer 
abuse  and  defiedatian  for  only  so 
long.  I 

South  Africsrs  day  of  reAooIng  Is 
rapidly  approaehlng.  If  the  apartheid 
regime  persist^  In  its  present  course, 
the  blMitt  majority  will  have  no  realis- 
tic options  to  consider  In  maUng  their 
fateful  dedsioi^  other  than  to  resort 
to  resisttng  by  force  the  vlidenee  and 
humiliaton  to  which  they  are  subject- 
ed. 

It  pleases  mft  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  dtiaens  of  the 
State  of  Cokndo,  to  support  the 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  "apwrthel4  Is  totally  repugnant  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States"  and 
that  the  most  recent  killings  "under- 
line [the]  evUland  [unaccQitabillty]" 
of  that  practice. 

Moreover.  M^.  President,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  consider  Various  pending  legis- 
lation concerning  South  Africa,  it  is 
crucial  that  w^  have  at  our  disposal, 
independent  ^acts,  rather  than  a 
steady  stream  of  explanation  and  ra- 
tionalization f|x>m  Pretoria.  This  Is 
why  I  strongly  support  the  provision 


of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  96  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  investi- 
gate the  dreumstances  of  the  most 
recent  round  of  violence,  and  to  verify 
to  this  body  the  number  of  innocent 
pelade  killed  and  wounded. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
ooodenmlng  the  violence  of  the  South 
African  Government,  in  all  of-  Its 
footts,  whether  pcditical,  econmnic, 
psychological,  or  physicaL  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  baA  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nised.  

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  majority  leader  is  tem- 
porarily off  the  Hill  and  to  accommo- 
date him.  and  I  have  had  a  request 
tram  his  staff.  I  wish  to  propose  but 
am  not  yet  propounding  any  unani- 
mous-soosent  request,  that  we  simply 
without  iH«Judice  to  what  we  are 
dcrtng  lay  aside  the  vote  on  the  Kenne- 
dy resblutiim  so  we  might  proceed  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  we 
have  on  the  Export  Administration 
Act      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  WEICKE31. 1  object  to  that 

Mr.  Preddent  as  I  understand  it 
there  is  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  has  been  agreed  to  to  vote  on  the 
matter  before  us.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  the  authority  to  go  ahead  and 
lay  that  aside  at  this  time. 

ScvBasi,  Skwatdhs.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  Ume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  derk  will 
caUthendL 

The  asslstsnt  legislative  clerk-called 
therolL 

Mr.  EAST  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Prooit. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  tram  Colorado  [Mr.  Ahm- 
sntoae],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DmBnnocH].  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Ga>x].  the  Senatiff  from 
Oiegtm  [Mr.  HAmiLD],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phut],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuaxowsKi].  are  necessarily 
absent 


I  further  announce,  ttiat  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatpbld].  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OIVICEK  [Mr. 
WuuiBa].  Is  there  any  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  who  has  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  4.  ss  follows: 


[RoIleaU  Vote  No.  29  Leg.] 

TEA&-89 

AbdBor 

Gore 

Mltcfadl 

Amhcm 

Oorton 

Hoynihan 

Bmiciii 

Otaam' 

Mkklae 

BentMD 

OtMriejr 

Nunn 

Biden 

HMUn 

raEKWMUu 

Btngaman 

But 

Fdl 

BOIWI 

Batch 

Preealer 

H4TllWto 

BawUna 

ftosmlre 

BnOtf 

llgyilw 

Pmr 

Bmopen 

Bdoa 

Qoane 

All  dick 

ffi*!Hngt 

mede 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Chafae 

Johuton 

Roth 

CtaUw 

RuAMn 

Ooehian 

Kaitch 

Sartanea 

Cohen 

Kawtbdr 

Saaer 

CniMtoa 

Kmy 

Sknan 

D-Amato 

'    Uiitwibwi 

Slnpaan 

Duforth 

Laialt 

Specter 

DeOooeini 

Leahy 

Statford 

Denton 

Levin 

Stennie 

DIzon 

Look 

Stevcm 

Dodd 

Uigar 

Tbonnend 

Dole    ■ 

Millito 

TtMe 

DoBcniel 

t*r**"—*i* 

Wallop 

BMletMi 

Mattiivly 

Warner 

■*aiw 

Meaure 

Weieker 

Exon 

MeCtamell 

vmeoo 

Poffd 

Mdcher 

Zatta*7 

Olenn 

Metaenbaum 
NAY8-4 

OoidwiUer 

lt»l,n» 

Heclit 

Bftaum 

•■' 

ANSWptED  "PRESENT"-!   ' 

NOTVOTINO-S 

AmMtroac 

CHra 

Hnmphrer 

Durmberser 

BatfleM 

Uaikamm 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  96). 
as  'smended.  was  psssed. 

Mr.  KERRV  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  move 
to  recondder  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Preddent  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
request  entered  into  earlier  by  the 
Senate.  I  send  «  biU  to  thedesk  on  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  condder- 
ation.  <■ 

Mr.  Preddent.  my  understanding  is 
that  we  have  no  time  for  debate.  I  will 
simply  state  for  the  Rccord  that  this 
is  the  measure  previously  agreed  to  for 
unanimous-consent    condderation    by 
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the  Senate,  extension  of  the  Export 
Admlnlitntlon  Act. 

Mr.  FROXMIRB.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  this  extension  of  the  Export 
AdministrmtlMi  Act  as  put  of  the  "fast 
track"  proeeas  by  whM^  we  hope  to 
amend  and  renew  that  important  law. 
Let  me  explain. 

The  ExptHt  Administration  Act  is 
the  law  which  permlto  the  President 
to  control  exports  for  national  securi- 
ty, foreign  policy,  and  short  suwly 
purposes.  ImtX  year,  durlnc  the  process 
in  whMi  the  Concress  was  attempting 
to  amend  that  law.  H  was  allowed  to 
expire.  Since  that  time,  the  United 
States  has  been  operating  its  export 
control  program  under  a  Presidential 
declaration  of  nationa><con<wnic  emer- 
gency which,  when  invoked,  permits 
the  President  to  keep  our  export  con- 
trols in  effect  under  the  authority  of 
the  International  Emergency  Econom- 
ic Powers  Act  [lEEPA].  One  problem 
with  this  situation  is  that  export  U- 
censing  dedslons.  including  those  in- 
volving national  security  controls,  are 
kubject  to  review  by  the  courts.  More 
than  lOOJMM  export  licenses  are  Issued 
each  year.  If  enough  court  challenges 
to  licensing  decisions  were  brought,  it 
would'make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  administer  our  export  control 
program  effectively. 

Another  serious  drawback  with  oper- 
ating our  export  oratrol  program 
under  lEEPA  is  that  questions  have 
beo)  raised  whether  that  law  is  an 
adequate  basis  for  keeping  in  effect 
the  antiboycott  regulations  prcmiul- 
gated  under  authorities  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  While  I  believe 
the  President  does  have  adequate  au- 
thority undo*  nSEPA  to  continue  the 
antiboycott  regulations,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  have  these  regulatkms  in 
effect  under  the  Export  Administra- 
tiim  Act  where  many  of  our  antiboy- 
cott poUcies  are  melled  out  in  greater 
detalL 

Late  in  1983.  the  House  passed  a  biU 
amending  and  extending  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  and  in  March 
1984.  we.  in  the  Senate,  did  the  same. 
However,  the  amendments  passed  by 
the  two  Houses  were  quite  different 
and  we  speaX.  6  months  in  a  very  long 
and  arduous  conference  la  an  attempt 
to  rec(»Kile  the  two  bills.  By  October 
1984.  we  fashioned  a  compromise  pro- 
posal that  tightened  national  security 
oontrcds,  strengthoted  enforcement  of 
such  controls,  enacted  procedures  en- 
suring adequate  congressional  review 
of  nuclear  agreements,  and  reduced 
redtape  and  speeded  the  overall  licens- 
ing of  exports.  Unfortunately,  some 
last-minute  disagreements  over  provi- 
sions regarding  South  Africa  prevent- 
ed the  enactalent  of  those  amend- 
menta  to  the  EAA  last  October.  Thus, 
we  are  stai  operating  our  export  con- 
trols  under  authorities  in  the  lEEPA. 

This  year.  Congressmen  Bomm  and 
Roth  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 


Committee  have  taken  the  lead  in  a 
truly  bipartisan  effort  to  achieve  quick 
passage  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  nearly  en- 
acted last  October.  In  fact,  all  the  pro- 
visions in  (he  Bonker-Roth  bill  did 
pass  both  Houses  last  October.  They 
have  simply  dropped  the  provMons 
deaMng  with  South  Africa  as  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  to  pursue  them 
through  other  legislation.  The 
Bonker-Roth  bill  has  been  marked  up 
at  the  fuU  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
level  on  the  House  side  and  Is  ready  to 
be  reported. 

The  fast  track  procedure  mentioned 
earlier  is  that  we  will  send  an  exten- 
sion of  current  law  to  the  House  and 
the  House  will  amend  our  bill  by  strik- 
ing the  extenskm  and  adding  in  its 
place  their  bill  to  renew  and  am«kl 
the  Export  Administratico  Act.  It  will 
then  come  back  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration here.  The  Bcmker-Roth  bill, 
as  I  stated  previously,  passed  both 
Houses  late  last  year. 

I  believe  this  fast  track  approach 
makes  sense.  The  administration  sup- 
ports it.  It  will  help  achieve  quick  en- 
aetment  of  an  amended  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  and  remove  the 
threat  of  legal  challenges  hanging 
over  our  export  ocmtrol  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
blapartlsan  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  883)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  read 
the  third  time. 

The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  questi<m  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  biU  (&  883)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

asn 

Be  U  enaettd  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
ttepnaentaiivea  of  the  IMUed  Stata  of 
America  in  Cononu  ataetiMed,  That  (a) 
Mction  ao  of  the  bport  Adminlatratlan  Act 
of  19T9  is  amended  by  atriktiig  out  "March 
M.  1M4"  sod  inwrtioc  tn  lieu  thereof  "June 
IB.  IMT*. 

(b)  The  ameBdment  made  by  aubMcUcn 
(a)  takes  effect  on  March  SO.  1M4. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 


ROUTDfB  MORNING  BUSINEB8 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beycmd  the  hour  of  7:45  p.m..  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectkMi.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

twm  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUnVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  subenlttlng  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  oommltteea. 

(The  noeninatlons  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


Mr.  PROZMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REPORT  ON  U.&  SUPPORT  FOR 
DEMOCRATIC  RESISTANCE  IN 
NICARAGUA-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  34 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage f  ran  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  aoooenpany- 
Ing  report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  AppropriatlonB: 

7b  the  Conffre$$  of  the  United  State*: 

Pursuant  to  the  provlBloaB  of  Title 
vm.  Section  80ee  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  ApproprlatloaB  Act,  1986 
(Public  Law  9ft-47S.  enacted  October 
13.  1984:  98  Stat  1935).  I  herewith 
transmit  a  classified  report  on  U.8. 
support  for  the  democratic  resistance 
movemoit  in  Nicaragua.  On  the  basis 
of  this  repOTt,  I  have  determined  that 
assistanoe  for  military  or  paramilitary 
operatkms  now  prohibited  by  section 
8086(a)  of  that  Act  is  necessary. 

ROKALD  RSAOAll. 

Thb  Whiti  Houbb,  Asnil  X  1985. 


SCHEDUUi 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  other  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  There  certainly  will  be  no  fur- 
ther roUcall  votes  tonight.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  majority  leader.  There 
will  be  some  housekeeping  Items. 
Beyond  that,  there  will  be  no  other 
kind  of  business. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  annotmced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  en- 
roUedbOlK 

March  9T.  1965: 

&  5M.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  chair- 
manship of  the  CoauBlHkn  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  tn  Europe  shall  rotate  between 
membeis  appointed  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  memben  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 
April  9.  IMS: 

8.  660.  An  act  to  authorise  approprtatlona 
for  famine  relief  and  recovery  In  Africa. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSES 

At  11:46  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Repre^tatlves.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  |  of  its  reading  derks, 
announced  thatithe  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, without  amendment: 

8.  761.  An  act  to  amend  the  Biomim 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1660  to 
clarify  the  Intentfcm  of  lectian  231  of  the 
Act: 

8J.  Ret.  SS.  Joi«t  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  Ptcsident  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation desicnatln^  April  21  throogh  April 
27.  1065,  as  "Natkliial  Organ  Donor  Aware- 

S.J.  Res.  50.  Joiat  resolution  to  dertgnatf 
the  week  of  April  1,  1085,  through  April  7, 
1065.  as  "World  Health  Week."  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7.  laUi  aa  "World  Health  Day": 

BJ.  Rea.  62.  Jojnt  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  25th  az«ilveraary  of  UjS.  weather 
satellites:  and        i 

8.J.  Rea.  70.  Joiat  resolution  to  designate 
April  1085,  as  "Fai^  Housing  Month." 

The  message  i  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
conciurent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: I 

8.  Con.  Res.  36.  poncurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  rotunda  of  the  VS.  Capitol  to 
be  used  on  April  |16,  1065,  for  a  ceremony 
commemorating  the  days  of  reoMmtaranoe 
of  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  message*  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  whiih  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  ^e  Senate: 

H.R.  1847.  An  act  to  amend  title  36. 
United  Statea  CodS.  with  respect  to  the  VA 
Sentencing  Ooaunlsston;   ' 

HJt.  1666.  Ana4to  phase  out  the  Federal 
supplemental  eompensation  pragram:  and 

HJl.  1660.  An  adt  to  repeal  the  contempo- 
raneous reconlkee|>ing  requlresBents  ^added 
by  the  Tax  Refotm  Act  of  1664.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  lalso  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution.  In  wtaldi  it  re- 
quests the  conctirrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  50.  Oncuirent  resolatlon 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  nijMses  &  Orsnt.  the  16th 
President  of  the  C^ted  States. 

At  5:52  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Repreoentatlves.  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one:  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that' the  Bouse  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence}  of  the  Senate: 

HJt  1165.  An  adt  to  amend  tbe  act  estab- 
lishing the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park: 
and 

HJl.  1373.  An  adt  to  designate  the  wflder- 
neas  in  the  Point  iReyes  National  Seashore 
in  California  as  the  Phillip  Burton  Wilder- 
ness. 


the 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  read  the 
fUst  and  second  times  by  unaalmous 
consent,  itnd  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1165.  An  adt  to  amoid  the  Act  estab- 
lishing the  Petrified  Forest  National  Paik: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


HJL  16t6.  An  act  to  designate  the  wUder- 
neaa  In  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
In  Calif oRila  as  the  Phillip  Burton  Wilder- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nalu- 
rall 


The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution 
coaunemocating  tbe  100th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  tbe  16th 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  time  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

HJL  1666.  An  act  to  phase  out  the  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  program;  and 

HJL  1668.  An  act  to  repeal  the  contempo- 
raneous leeordkeeplng  requirements  added 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1064.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  April  2. 
1985,  the  following  bill  was  held  at  the 
desk  pmdlng  further  diqxwition: 

HJL  1647.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  28, 
United  Statea  Code,  with  reject  to  the  U.& 
Sentendng  CoouBission. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  fbllowing  communications  were 
laid  befdre  the  Senate,  together  with 
acooDvanylng  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

B(^-784.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physi- 
dan  KnoMDt  Fund's  Financial  Statements 
for  fiseal  yean  1063  and  1064;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

■C-765.  A  oonununlcation  from  dfiie 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Ad- 
mlnlstzatian),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  extraordinary  contrac- 
tutal  aetlons  to  facWtat^t  the  National  de- 
fense for  calendar  year  1064;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Fnrcea. 

BC-766.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  tranmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
repoit  on  the  Department  of  the  Air  Fmve's 
proposed  lettCT  of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense  articles  ««t.imat<<rt  to  coat  in  excess 
of  650  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
OeiVkes. 

BC-767.  A  conuBunlcatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defoise  Security  Asristance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Pakistan  for  de- 
fense srtldes  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
650  mflUon:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-76S.  A  communication  f ran  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ttansportatlon,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Aviatkm  Act  of  1056  to  advance  the 
■eheduled  termination  date  of  tbe  Essential 
Air  Service  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
posa;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


BC-760.  A  cnmmnnlratlon  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  Qeneral  O^nd  and  Natural 
Resources  Division,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Attorney  General's  determina- 
tion of  legal  responsibility  of  former  owners 
and  operators  of  the  uranium  procesring 
site  at  Canonsburg.  Pennsylvaniia;  to  the 
Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 


EC-700.  A  communication  from  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bivlronmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  tnmsmlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  review  and  extend  cer- 
tain provlaions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  awimdfd  for  five  years, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

BC-701.  A  coouBunication  from  the 
Actliw  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  tbe  Hostage  Relief  Act  of 
1080,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cam-, 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

E&-703.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  mtipoaed 
legislation  enUtled  the  "United  States  Inf«- 
matlmi  Agency  Authorisation  Act.  Fiseal 
Tears  1086  and  1087":  to  the  Committee  an 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-703.  A  ooBununlcatlon  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
tOjAw,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
nHHls,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  tJnIted  States  in  the  sixty  dv  period 
prior  to  March  21,  1065:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-704.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Tran^ortatlon  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
r^Mnt  on  the  evaluation  of  Its  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  controls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EO705.  A  communication  trom  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Seoetaiy  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  notice  for  a  computer  matrhing  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Govenmiental  Affairs. 

EC-706.  A  communication  bam  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  tranandtting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  revised  copy  of  a  rmort 
enUtled  "BKbeated  Estates  Fund  Review"; 
to  »H*  nranmiti»»  nn  nnrnmmmtmX  Affairs. 

EC-707.  A  rommimlratlnn  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intogovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  recovery  by  the  United 
Statea  of  the  cosU  of  hospital  and  medical 
care  and  treatment  furniahed  by  the  United 
States  In  certain  dreomstances.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-7e6.  A  communication  from  the  Cbair- 
man  of  the  National  Tranvortation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  ralenrtar  year 
1084;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-700.  A  communication  frmn  the  C^omp- 
troller  Gennal  of  Uie  United  States,  trans- 
miMitfaiy  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Senate  Building  Beauty 
Shop  Financial  StatemenU  for  fiscal  years 
1063  and  1084:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

EC-600.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legistatlon  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Federal  Tnsecrirlde.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act,  as  amended,  for  two  years;  to  tbe 
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on  AgriculUire.  NutrlUon.  and 

aC-«OL  A  r-r— —"—»*"'  from  the 
Acttiwpirwtor  of  tbe  DefeaM  8«»rtty  Am- 
ilstiiiM  ^ait"*'jF.  tmHBtttinc*  punumt  to 
Iftv.  a  raport  on  tbe  Department  of  tbe 
Navy^  pcopoaed  letter  of  otter  to  PakMan 
for  defenee  aitiaea  eattmated  to  ooat  in 
ezeea  of  SM  mffliaD:  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Amed  Oci  vIlcb- 

BC-MX  A  WHHi^^mtratfiw*  fmn  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interatate  OaiBineroe  Coounla- 
iloB.  tnusnlttinc  pmawanl  to  law,  an  ex- 
teneteo  of  time  tat  rcndertnc  a  dedalan  In 
Ptttiburt  and  Lake  Me  Railroad  Oo.  v. 
Connlldated  Rafl  Ootpotattan:  to  tbe  Com- 
ratttee  on  Oommeree.  Sdenee.  and  Trana- 
portatton. 

BC-an.  A  oonmunicatian  from  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Oommeroe.  tranmlttlnc  a  draft  of 
propceed  ledalatlon  to  aboUab  tbe  United 
Statea  Ttavel  and  To«irlBB  Acknlniatratlan. 
to  repeal  tbe  tntanatioBal  Ttavel  Act  of 
IMl.  aa  amended,  and  for  otber  purpoaeK  to 
tbe  Oommlttee  on  Commerce.  Sdence.  and 
TraneportatloB. 

■C-M4.  A  jM— .— iiw|fatiff^^  from  tbe  State 
Coebairman  and  tbe  IMeral  Oocbairman  of 
tbe  Alaika  Land  Uae  OoundL  tiananittinc, 
pumant  to  lav.  tbe  report  of  tbe  Council 
on  tbe  KantWma  HillB/Dankle  Mine  Study 
in  tbe  DenaU  Natlaaal  Parle  and  Preaerve. 
*'-- ^—  to  tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Raaoureea. 

■C-W8.  A  coaamunlcatlon  from  the  Ad- 
minirtrator  of  tbe  Bivlianmental  Protec- 
tion AieuLj.  transnlttlnc  a  draft  of  pn>- 
iglilatinn  to  extend  certain  provl- 
of  the  Safe  Drinkinc  Water  Act.  aa 
for  two  yean:  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Bmrlronment  and  PubUe  Woifta. 

■C-M6.  A  oommunleatioD  from  tbe  Ad- 
miniatrator  of  tbe  ■Bvlronmental  Protec- 
tion Acncy.  traanitttnc  a  draft  of  pro- 
pooed  lulilatlnn  to  amend  and  extend  Title 
I  of  tbe  Marine  Protection.  Reaeaich.  and 
Sanetuarlee  Act.  aa  amendnd.  for  two  years 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUeWorka. 

■C-407.  A  cmmnwnlratlnn  from  the  Ad- 
mlnlrtrator  of  tbe  Eminnmental  Protec- 
tion Acency.  tranmlttinc  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed  **!*■'?**«''  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  aa  amended,  for  two  yean:  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Bnrlronment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-WS.  A  mmmnniratkin  from  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  tbe  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  tranmltting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed  legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Toxic  Snbetancea  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
for  two  yeoTK  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-SM.  A  n-T^'^ti^**'^  from  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Envlranmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  tralMmlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  the  "Environmen- 
tal Research.  Developaient.  and  Danonatra- 
tlon  Authorlmtlon  Act  of  1985";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environmoit  and  Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  WKICKER,  from  the.  Commlttae 
on  Small  BuBinaas: 

Spadal  Report  on  Legialatlve  and  Over- 
Mght  Activltiea  During  Tbe  Mth  Oaogrem 
by  the  Committee  on  Small  Buslnwi  <Rept. 
No.  W-M). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Coounittee 
on    Rulea    and    Admlniatratlnn.    without 


&  Rea.  117.  An  original  reaolutlon  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Maureen  8.  McRoy. 

&  Rea.  lis.  An  original  reaiduUan  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Victor  Natali:  liena  Barddli:  Ma- 
f alda  Revctta:  Amarleo  Natali:  Bdith  Serra: 
Ebno  Natali:  Elate  OelMaatro. 

&  Res.  119.  Aa  original  reaolutkm  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ray  K.  Laikln. 

&  Rea.  ISO.  An  original  reaolutlan  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Andre  Whitney. 

&  Rea.  131.  An  original  reaolutlon  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Bonlta  B.  Baas. 

&  Rea.  lax  An  original  reaolutlon  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Aguilla  B.  Poas... 

&  Rea.  ISS.  An  original  reaoIuUon  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Alene  J.  Ayera. 

8.  Res.  134.  An  orlgtaial  reeolutlon  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Albert  C.  Johnson:  Bart  M. 
Johnson:  Stephen  Leslie  Johnson:  Christy 
Johnson  Magiiachak:  Paula  Johnson  Magus- 
chak. 

&  Res.  136.  An  original  resolution  author- 
iiing  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  130.  An  original  reaolutlon  provid- 
ing for  memben  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congrem  on  tbe  Li- 
brary.   

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

&  Res.  127.  An  original  resolutian  author- 
ising expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Attain  for  Inquiries  and  Investi- 
gatiffns 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble 

SJ.  Rea.  47.  A  Joint  resolution  dcalgnating 
the  week  beginning  November  10.  19M,  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week." 

BJ.  Rea.  5X  A  lolnt  reacdutlon  to  deaig- 
nate  the  month  of  April  1988  as  "National 
School  Library  Month." 

SJ.  Rea.  83.  A  joint  reaoluUon  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  31.  1988,  through 
April  37,  1988.  as  "National  DBS  Awarenem 

S.J.  Rea.  87.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  8,  1988,  through 
October  12.  1988.  as  "Mental  Olnem  Aware- 
nem Week." 

SJ.  Rea.  90.  A  Jotait  reaolutlon  commemo- 
rating the  T8th  Anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

S.J.  Rea.  94.  A  Joint  reaolutlon  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  May  13.  1988.  aa 
"National  Digestive  Disease  Awarenem 
Week." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEEa 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  sutMultted: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

8.  Rea.  90.  A  reaolutlon  to  authorise  the 
printing,  tor  Coounittee  use.  of  tbe  report 
entitled  "Developments  In  Agtaig:  1984" 
(Rept.  Na  99-24). 


JiLXJJCUTlVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  rep<Ht8  of 
committees  were  sulnnltted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Reaoureer 

Rosemary  M.  CoQyer,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  tor  a  tenn  of  4  years. 

Donna  M.  Alvarado.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency. 


Donald  Ian  MacdonaM.  of  Vlortda.  to  be 
Admlnlstratflr  of  tbe  Aleobol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Adrnmistratlnn 

(The  above  nomlnatkms  were  report- 
ed £rom  the  Commlttae  on  iMbat  and 
Human  Reooiiroes  with  the  reoommoa- 
dmtion  that  they  be  oonflrmed.  subject 
to  the  nominees'  oommltmoit  to  re- 
qmnd  to  requests  to  aniear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  ccmunittee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  tram  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  J.  AqulUno.  Jr..  of  New  Torti.  to 
be  a  Judge  of  tbe  UJB.  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade,  vkse  Frederick  Landls.  retired. 

nuk  H.  Basterbrook.  of  nUnoia.  to  be 
UA  dreult  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit, 
rioe  a  new  posttlon  created  by  PX.  98-383. 
approved  July  10. 1984. 

Melvta  T.  Branetti.  of  Nevada,  to  be  VS. 
dicult  Judge  for  tbe  ninth  circuit,  vice  Her- 
bert T.C.  Cboy,  retired. 

Edith  H.  Jonea.  of  Texas,  to  be  U  A  dreult 
Judge  tor  tbe  fifth  dreult.  vice  a  new  post- 
tkm  created  by  PX.  98-383,  approved  July 
10,1984. 

Carol  Loa  Mansmann.  of  Pennaylvanla.  to 
be  UA  dreult  Judge  for  tbe  third  dreult. 
vice  a  new  pasitk»  created  by  PX.  98-383. 
approved  July  10. 1984. 

Walter  K.  Stapleton,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U  A  dreult  judge  tor  tbe  third  dreult.  vice  a 
new  posltkm  created  by  PX.  98-383»  ap- 
proved July  10. 1984. 

Jamm  P.  HoMerman.  Jr..  of  minola.  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  tor  tbe  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
P.L.  98-383.  approved  July  10. 1984. 

R.  Allan  Edgar,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  tbe  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
neesee,  vloe  H.  Tsd  Milbum.  elevated. 

HoweU  Cobb,  of  Texas,  to  be  VA  district 
judge  for  the  easteni  district  of  Texaa,  vice 
a  new  poaition  created  by  PX.  98-383^  ap- 
proved July  10. 1984. 

George  La  Plata,  of  Mkdilgan.  to  be  UA 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Mkh«g»».  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
PX  98-383.  approved  July  10. 1984. 

Ronald  E.  Meredith,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
UJB.  district  judge  for  tbe  western  district  of 
Kentucky,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
PX  98-383,  apimved  July  10, 1984. 

Alice  M.  Batebelder.  of  Ohio,  to  be  V& 
district  judge  tor  tbe  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  vloe  a  new  position  created  by  P.L.  98- 
383.  approved  July  10. 1984. 

Herman  J.  Weber,  of  Ohio,  to  be  VA  dis- 
trict judge  tor  the  southern  district  of  Ohio, 
rice  a  new  position  created  by  PX  98-383. 
approved  July  10. 1984. 

J.  Thomas  Greene,  of  Utah,  to  be  VA.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Utah  vice  a 
new  podtion  created  by  PX  98-353.  ap- 
proved July  10. 1984. 

Carolyn  R.  Dlmmlck.  of  Washington,  to  be 
VA.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington  vice  a  new  podtkm  created  by 
PX  98-888.  approved  July  10. 1984. 

Mark  L.  Wolf,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  tbe  district  of  Moasachu- 
setts,  vice  a  new  podtion  created  by  PX  98- 
383.  approved  July  10. 1984. 

William  O.  Toung.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
UJB.  district  Judge  tor  the  district  of  Masaa- 
ebuaetta.  vice  a  new  podtkm  created  by  P.L. 
98-383,  approved  July  10, 1084. 

Ann  a  Williams,  of  Dllnota.  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  tor  tbe  northern  district  of  lUl- 
nois,  vice  a  new  podtion  created  by  P.L.  98- 
353.  approved  July  10, 1984. 


ChariM  C.  Lovel,  of  Montana,  to  be  UJB. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  ol  Montana 
vice  a  new  podtiob  created  by  PX.  88-383. 
aK>roved  July  10. 1984. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  I|ESSOLUTION8 

The  followingl  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  intrMuoed,  read  the  first 
and  second  Un^  by  unanimous  erni- 
sent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

Bv  Mr  V^ILdON' 
a  842.  A  bUl  f or  khe  relief  of  PMlma  Beni- 
tez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 
By  Mr.  COCSRAN: 
S.  843-  A  bin  td  amend  tbe  Agrteultilral 
Act  of  1949  to  prdride  support  tor  the  1988 
through  1989  cross  of  certain  agrietaltural 
commodities,    to  promote   the   export   of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities,  and 
tor  other  purpose^  to  the  Committee  oq  Ag- 
riculture. Nutritlof.  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  FBOKMIRE  (for  himsdf  and 
Mr.  Qum)  iby  request): 
S.  844.  A  Mil  to  Smend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  las  amended:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  w^nkfan  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs.   ^_ 

By  Mr.  CHIIIBB: 
&  845.  A  bOl  t4  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  the  Veterana'  Ad- 
ministration to  tuhiish  each  veteran  with  a 
compensable  service-connected  disability, 
such  drugs  and  Medidnes  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  any  licensed  physldan  fbr  treat- 
ment of  the  service-connected  diaatailltr.  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

a  848.  A  bill  ti  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Atfnlnlstratlon  to  consMer 
tbe  number  of  veterans  residing  in  each 
state  and  projected  changes  in  the  number 
of  veterana  resldiqg  in  each  state  in  acquir- 
ing and  operating  knedical  fadlltka,  and  tor 
other  purpoaea:  tojtbe  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Atfaiia. 

By  Mr.  ROClCEFELLER  (for  bbBSdf. 
Mr.  Btsb,  Mr.  SMBAina.  Mr.  Hbdr, 
Mr.  Smm^  Mr.  Foaa.  Mr..8Msai, 
Mr.   Hvuti,   Mr.   Monmua.   Mr. 
Mxixsnuuli.  Mr.  OLorn,  Mr.  Paroa. 
Mr.  Sraciai.  Mr.  does,  Mr.  Bmir- 
■as,  mmi  Mr.  Holloks): 
&  847.  A  Mil  toi  extend  tbe  Appalachian 
Regional  Develop^Mnt  Act  of  1888  and  to 
proride  authorisations  tor  tbe  Appalachian 
Highway  and  Ap^alarhian  Area  Develop- 
ment Programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Etari- 
ronment  and  Publle  Works. 
By  Mr.  CO^N: 
8.  848.  A  MU  to  knoride  for  orderiy  trade 
in  nonrubber  footi^ear,  to  reduce  unaaploy- 
ment,  and  for  other  purpoaea:  to  Vbk  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.: 

By  Mr.  HAitT  (for  himsdf  and  Mr. 
KouiT): 
8.  849.  A  MU  to  tttablish  a  National  Infra- 
structure Fund  to  proride  funds  tor  inter- 
est-tree loans  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  oonstrudtlon  and  improvement  of 
highways,  bridgea.,  water  supiriy  and  distri- 
bution systems,  mam  transportation  facili- 
ties and  equipmeilt.  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities,  aiid  tor  otber  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  onl  Environment  and  Publle 
Works.  I 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (tor  blmsdf.  Mr. 
GxAssunr,  and  Mr.  hauaY. 
a  850.  A  bin  to  fereate  a  Federal  criminal 
offense  for  operat^  or  directing  the  oper- 
ation of  a  common  carrier  while  intoxicated 
or  under  the  intlu«ioe  of  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judidary. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
a  881.  A  Mil  to  sumend  the  tariff  on  1.5 
naphthalene  dHaocyanate;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Plnanoe;^^ 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
a  882.  A  MU  to  make  permanent  the  extet- 
ing  tempotary  duty-ftee  treatment  tor  cer- 
tain wools  not  finer  than  48s:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  FInanoe. 

By  Mr.  PRTOR  (tor  himself  and  Mr. 


a  853.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1074  to  aUow  watches  to  be  designated  as  el- 
igible articles  tat  purpoaea  of  the  general- 
ised system  of  preferences:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  FInanoe. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (tor  himself  and 
Mr.PKTOB): 
a  884.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  by  eliminating  the 
■pedal  marking  requirements  for  imported 
watehea  and  docks  and  components  thereof: 
to  the  Committee  on  FInanoe. 

By  ICr.  PRTOR  (for  himsdf  and  Mr. 

QUMBMty. 

a  855.  A  MU  for  the  reUet  of  rural  maU 
carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    HATCH    (for   Umself.    Mr. 
DsBToa.  Mr.   BuMraaxr.  and  Mr. 
Smoa): 
a  868.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  deduction  for 
certain  expensm  paid  m  incurred  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  oonnsctlim  with  tbe  adoption  of  a 
diUd;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DANFOBTH  (by  request): 
a  867.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  Federal  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Coamoerce.  Sdence.' and  Transportation. 
ByMr.CXlRTON: 
a  858.  A  MU  to  amend  section  119  of  the 
Ff«i  Print  and  Community  Develoimait  Act 
of  1974  to  modify  the  selectian  critola  tor 
urban  devdcvment  action  grants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Hmidng.  and  Urban 

Attain.         

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
a  868.  A  MU  to  Buqjend  temporarily  the 
duty    on    dicydohexylbenzottUaxylsulfena- 
mlde;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
a  888.  A  MU  to  amend  the  SecuriUes  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Hmising,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAIXOP  (for  bimselt.  Mr. 
Bijuaaa,  Mr.  DAaroBTB.  Mr.  Dum- 
BsaoB.  Mr.  aaAssLxr,  Mr.  Prtob. 
Mr.  RoiH.  and  Mr.  Smm): 
a  881.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1984  to  treat  deductims  tor  re- 
aeardi  and  experimental  expenses  attributar 
ble  to  aetiritlea  conducted  in  tbe  milted 
Statea  aa  allocable  to  income  from  sources 
within  tbe  United  States:  to  the  Committee 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FscKWOOD.   Mr.   OoxTOH,   and   BCr. 
LftinaaaBui): 
a  882.  A  MU  to  provide  for  enhanced 
motor  vehlde  safety,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
ence. and  TraMportation. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (tor  himself,  Mr. 
FaoEwooD,  Mr.  Goktor,  and  Mr. 

a  883.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vebkde  Safety  Act  of  1968 
and  tbe  Motor  Vehlde  Intotmatlon  and 
Coot  Savings  Act  to  authorise  aiwrot»1a- 
tioas  for  flaeal  yean  1986  and  1087,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Sdenee,  and  Tlansportation. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (tor  himself,  Mr. 

Moranua.   Mr.   Oorton,   and  Mr. 

LAunaasKo): 


a  884.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National  Trat- 
fk:  and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of  1988  to 
provide  tor  more  effective  motor  vdikle 
safety  regulations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Omunerce.  Sdence, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (tor  himself  and 
Mr.  Wsaan): 

a  866.  A  MU  to  award  special  congression- 
al  gold   medals   to  Jan  Scruggs.   Robert 
Doubek.  and  Jack  Wheeler  to  the  Commit^ 
tee  on  Banking.  Housing,  snd  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (tor  UmseU  and 
Mr.  Tatnatoas)  (by  request): 

a  868.  A  MU  to  authorise  appropriations 
tor  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce:  to  Vhtt  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judidary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (tor  himself  and  Mr. 
Bxarsxa): 

a  867.  A  bOI  to  amend  title  ZIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  tor 
hospioe  care  under  the  medicaid  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ftaiance. 
By  Mr.  GRAMM: 

a  868.  A  MU  to  define  allowable  cost  rdm- 
burwment  under  contracts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  control  the  cost  of 
spare  parts  aoqulsitlan  under  Department  of 
Defense  contracts;  to  authorise  greater  fi- 
nancial and  criminal  penalties  for  false 
claims;  to  make  inapplicable  to  the  Depart- 
ment (rf  Def  enar  certain  provisions  of  law 
that  Umlt  the  aMUty  of  tbe  Department  of 
Defense  to  purdiase  labor  oompetlttvely;  to 
remove  restrictions  on  tbe  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  contract  out;  and  to 
authorise  expedited  procedures  tor  dosing 
or  realigning  mUttary  installations  when  tbe 
national  budget  proridea  for  defldt  financ- 
ing of  Federal  Government  opetattons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MITCHEU.  (for  bimseU,  Mr. 
Bxanxs.  and  Mr.  Bumpds): 

a  869.  A  MU  to  provide  that  the  pensions 
reodved  by  retired  judges  who  are  asslgnwl 
to  active  duty  shaU  not  be  treated  as  wagea 
tat  purpoaea  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

a  870.  A  MU  to  provide  for  Federal  recog- 
nitim  of  comprehensive  State  idans  to  pro- 
mote tbe  wise  use  and  management  of  out- 
standing river  reaouiees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

a  871.  A  MU  to  pntalMt  trade  with  Ubya; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.BOSCHWrrZ: 

a  872.  A  MU  to  entitled  the  ''Women's 
SmaU  Bustaiem  Ownenhlp  Act  of  1988';  to 
the  Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (tor  himodf.  Mr. 
SrarvoBD,  and  Mr.  lauuii): 

a  873.  A  MU  to  amend  title  ZIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  aaslst  severely  dis- 
abled Individuals  to  attain  or  maintain  their 
maximum  potential  for  independence  and 
capadty  to  participate  in  community  and 
family  lite;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

a  874.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  by  taicreastaig  tbe  Federal 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  by  16  cents  per  pack 
to  a  permanent  32  cents  per  pack  and  by 
providing  that  revenues  from  the  artdltinnal 
tax  be  depodted  In  tbe  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  vaOet  the  Sodsl  Securi- 
ty Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  MtnoKOWSKi): 

a  875.  A  bUl  to  amend  tttie  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Attain  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  Vietnam  Veterans'  Resource  Center  pOot 
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:  to  the  Oonnlttae  on  VcteraiM  Af  • 
tain. 

By  Mr.  DOUC  (for  Mr.  MuunmsKi): 
&  •?•.  A  bin  to  —Id  tttle  M.  United 
Stotos  Cod*,  to  aihiMhh.  ortcnd.  and  in- 
pravc  ecrtain  VeUnas'  Aifcnhiltratlcn 
bMlth  CHV  procraBME  to  the  Oomntttoe  on 
VctonuM  Attain. 

By  Mr.  B08CHWITZ  <for  btanwlf  and 


&  arr.  a  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rei«- 
Oode  of  1M4  to  allow  indiTidnalB  to 
the  dadnrtlen  for  retircnent  wait- 
iiWi  OD  the  bMia  of  the  tomg—Mnn  of 
their  neuaw  and  to  treat  aUmony  aa  ooaa- 
pwiaarfcin  for  purpoeee  of  meh  deduction:  to 
the  Ooonaittee  on  PInanee. 

By  Mr.  UBAHT  (for  hinMOlf .  Mr.  Btat- 

.    KMDw  Mr.  Zouaanr.  Mra.  Hawkhm. 

Mr.  Baaet.  Mr.  Baucob.  Mr.  KanoBT. 

Mr.  Marmmam.  Mr.  HAaxn.  and  Mr. 

lamnn): 

&  fW.  A  UU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ac- 

ricnltiBe  to  talw  eoftain  actiona  to  improve 

the  produetivtty  of  American  fanners  and 

for  other  mupeeiK  to  tlie  OBWimHtoe  on  Ac- 

rlcaltnre.  Wutiftlan.  and  Mieatry. 

By  Mr.  FROXMHtS  (for  himedt  Mr. 
Mr.   Bnosa.   and   Mr. 


a  tn.  A  tm  to 

iwith 


funda  for  re- 
teat,  and  evaluation  In 
tMenae  imtiatiw 


I  for  flwaryear  im.  and  for  other  pur- 

By  Mr.  OOU  (for  Mr.  Brnmnar): 
a  Mtt.  A  MD  to  aoDHt  the  Beonomic  De- 
velopment I^HliilBlialliai  to  repeal  the 
PnliUc  Worka  and  Bwmomir  Development 
Act  of  IMS.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Anrironmant  and  PUbUc 
Wocka. 

By  Mr.  BBWimH  (for  hinwelf.  Mr. 
Mr.  Doan.  Mr.  Pbx.  Mr. 
Mr.  9iammm.  Mr.  Pmx- 
Mr.  Cmagm.  Mr.  Mwi— dm. 
Mr.   Kbbt.   Mr.   Sdkmi.   and   Mr. 


a  Ml.  A  MD  to  extend  title  X  of  the 

PnbUc  Health  Swlee  Act  for  S  years  to  the 

Committee  on  labor  and  Human  Reeouioeak 

By  Mr.  CRAMBTOlf  (for  bimaelf.  Mr. 

MAsaua.  Mr.  Pbx.  Mra.  KAaaoAm. 

and  Mr.  DaanK 

a  an.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Peace  Ovpa 

Act  to  eetaMlah  a  Pmee  Cocpa  National  Ad- 

vieory  Coundl.  to  eatabUah  a  policy  of  pro- 

vidtnc  oppoftonittaa  for  a  vvdunteer  eorpa  of 

at  leoat  1O.M0,  and  to  provide  for  nonparti- 

mn  appointBienta;  to  the  CoauBlttee  on  Par- 

eicu  wriaiw^ 

By  Mr.  BBMZ: 
a  an.  a  MD  to  extend  the  Bxport  Adoiln- 
tetratlon  Act  <tf  ItW:  oonaidered  and  pamed. 
^Mr.mOUTK 
a  IfN.  A  Un  to  amend  the  Agricuttural 
Act  of  lt49  to  provide  price  rapport  for  the 
19M  throuch  19M  crope  of  mar  beeto  and 
■ucarcane:  to  the  Committee  on  Acrlcul- 
ture.  Nutrition,  and  Porcetry. 

By   Mr.   KERRY   (for   himaelf.   Mr. 
CBAnx.    Mr.    M*nus.    and    Mr. 
Habt): 
a  MS.  A  liill  to  cetablieh  a  moratortum 
dnrtnc  the  fleeal  yean  19M  and  19M  on  the 
testing  of  anti-aatellite  weapone  against  ob- 
jects In  spaor.  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Servioea. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DDLS.  Mr.  THOKMom.  Mr.  Hatcb. 
Mr.  PaassLKK.  Mr.  Snms.  Mr. 
TUBU,  Mr.  OLxaa,  Mr.  Nvaii.  Mr. 
QoLtmaTBL.     Mr.     HoLuaos.     Mr. 


Osaa.  Mr.  Ooaa.  Mr.  Baocus.  Mr. 
Sioaia.  Mr.  Macan.  Mr.  Bsar.  Mr. 
WsaaxB.  Mr.  OaAioi.  and  Mr.  8»- 


Rataa  and  Administration:  placed  on  the 


aJ.  Rea.  IM.  Joint  raaotatlon  to  eatabUsh 

a  Natiaaal  Cnmmlsrton  on  nutaraey:  to  the 

Coaaaitteeon  Labor  and  Hubmui  Raaouroea. 

By  Mr.  FVLL  (for  himaelf.  Mr.  Sxat- 

Mr.  BTxaaia.  Mr.  Naaa.  Mr. 

Mr.  Bmar,  ifr.  CocBua.  Mr.  Mat^ 
smuoA.  Mr.  MniaaaADM.  Mr.  Hol- 
uaoa.  Mr.  Dou,  Mr.  Bsax.  Mr. 
Aasaoa.  Mr.  Brvbh.  Mr.  KA«na. 
Mr.  LAonaaaao,  Mr.  Hxiaz.  and  Mr. 

aJ.  Res.  IM.  Joint  reeolution  to  designato 
the  month  of  May  19W.  as  "Very  Special 
Arto  VJ&JL  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DBNTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Imamt,    Mr.    Tauaimai*.    Mr.    Aa- 

■axws.  Mr.  Bnaa.  Mr.  Boocawm. 

Mr.  Bmmcs.  Mr.  CKAasroa.  Mr. 

D'Amaso.     Mr.      OAavwmi.     Mr. 

DaCaacnn.  Mr.  Dou.  Mr.  Dona. 

Mr.  XA8T.  Mr.  Obamii.  Mr.  OaAaoLBT. 

Mr.    Hatcb.    Mk*.    HAwaiaa.    Mr. 

BacBT,  Mr.  H»ua.  Mr.  Hblmb.  Mr. 

Hounwie.  Mr.  HniiFaixT,  Mr.  Joaa- 

sioa.  Mr.  Kxaaar.  Mr.  Ummama. 

Mr.  Lazalt.  Mr.  MoCoaamj.  Mr. 

MBBonAini.  Mr.  MuaaowsKi.  Mr. 

Noaa.  Mr.  Qdatu.  Mr.  RtaaLB.  Mr. 

SAXBAaxa.  Mr.  Sassxx.  Mr.  Sracrxa. 

and  Mr.  Snon): 
aJ.  Res.  1(K.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
October  33.  1M6.  as  "A  time  of  remem- 
branee"  for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  worid;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
didary. 

By  Mr.  DOLB  (for  Mr.  HAivmD): 
aJ.  Res.  106.  Joint  rmohition  to  designate 
July  33.  1986.  as  "ITlyases  a  Grant  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


817BMIS8ION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  f  oUowliig  concurrent  resolutions 
•nd  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAa  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
a  Rea.  117.  Ah  original  reeolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Maureen  a  McRor.  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

a  Res.  lis.  An  original  reeolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Victor  Natall:  Lena  BardelU:  Mar 
fSlda  Revetta:  Amerieo  NataU:  Kdith  Serra: 
I  Natall:  Elsie  OelMaatro;  placed  on  the 


a  Rea.  lit.  An  original  reeolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ray  K.  Larkin:  placed  on  the 


a  Res.  130.  An  original  reeolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Andre  Whitney;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

a  Res.  121.  An  original  reeolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Bonlta  a  Bass;  placed  on  the 


a  Res.  133.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Aquilla  H.  Roes;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

a  Res.  133.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Alene  J.  Ayers;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

a  Res.  134.  An  original  reeolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Albert  C.  Johnson;  Earl  M. 
Johnson;  Stephen  Leslie  Johnson;  Christy 
Johnson  Magiisrhalt;  Paula  Johnson  Magus- 
chak;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

a  Res.  136.  An  original  resolution  author- 
iiinc  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 


:iJ8A!!AV^   '^OH  ^3^F 


a  Rea.  lat.  An  original  reoohitlon  provid- 
ing for  mambeia  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Joint  *^~~-'**'*  on  PHntlBC  and  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Oongram  on  the  U- 
braiy;  plaee  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Aftaiia: 
a  Rea.  1ST.  An  original  raaolutlon  author- 
Mag  expendlturm  by  the  Sdect  Oaaunittee 
on  Indian  AttSirs  for  inquirtas  and  investi- 
gations: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DOLB  (for  hhnself  and  Mr. 
Btbb): 
a  Rea.  13a.  RasOlutian  to  authorise  pro- 
dnctlon  of  documento  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations:  con- 
aiderad  and  agreed  t& 
ByMr.OOLB: 
a  Rea.  136.  Reeohitlpn  relating  to  printing 
of  the  compilation  entitled  "Malority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate"  as  a  Senate 
document:  conaldared  and  agreed  to 
By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
a  Rea.  130.  Reeohitlon  rdaUve  to  the 
Sport  Flah  Restoratian  Trust  Pund:  to  the 
Committee  on  Pinanoe. 
By  Mr.  DOLB: 
a  Con.  Rea.  3a.  Ooncunent,  reaidutlan 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepceaentativeB  from 
Wedneeday.  April  3.  or  Thursday.  April  4. 
1366.  unto  Monday.  April  16.  1966;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 

S.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Asrieul- 
tural  Act  of  1949  to  provide  price  sup- 
port for  the  1986  through  1989  crops 
of  certain  agricultural  conimodiUes.  to 
promote  the  export  of  U.S.  agricultur- 
al commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coaouui  and 
the  text  of  the  biU  v>pear  earlier  in 
today's  Raooao.) 

By  Mr.  FROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  GAaa )  (by  request): 
S.  844.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  194S.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Paoxmax  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appears  ear- 
lier in  today's  Racoao.) 

By  Mr.  CHILBS: 
S.  845.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  furnish 
each  veteran  with  a  compensable  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  such  drugs 
and  medicines  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
any  licensed  physician  for  treatisient 
of  the  service-connected  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VA  pxxscaipnoa  dkuos 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  Uklay  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  address  a 
problem  that  surfaced  several  years 
ago  concerning  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration authority  to  provide  medlca- 


veterans  who 

bed  by  private 

identical  to  a 

introduced  in  the 


tion  to  servloe-oo< 
have  medicines 
physicians.  This 
1833.  whkh  I  fl 
98th  Congress. 

Up  until  1983  aervice-conneeted  dis- 
abled veterans  w^  sought  medical  at- 
tention for  theirj  disabilities  from  pri- 
vate physicians  Muld  reoeive  mecttea- 
tions  and  have  mescripUons  filled  by 
the  Veterans'  A^mlnistrataiL  A  legal 
opinioD  supplied  Ito  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  iTeterans'  Administra- 
tion questioned  the  statutory  auU>«r' 
ity  for  this  prooedure  and  promoted 
the  subsequent  dedskm  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  stop  providing 
medication  to  ifervlce-coniMH<ed  dis- 
abled veterans  not  being  treated  In  VA 
facilities  or  on  a  see  card  baals  Veter- 
ans now  have  to  reoeive  medieal  care 
at  a  Veterans'  AllministraUon  fteUlty 
in  order  to  receive  medicatiana  from 
theVA 

The  VA  has  esitmated  that  this  deci- 
sion would  result  in  savings  of  84.8 
million  in  prescription  suppUes  and 
$1.5  million  in  jadmlnlstratlve  oosta. 
However,  the  estimate  of  the  savings 
does  not  reflect  ihe  offsetting  cost  of 
veterans  who.  b^ing  denied  VA-phar- 
macy  servloe  f^r  the  preocrlpttoos 
written  by  their  private  phyatdans, 
would  switch  td  VA  physicians  for 
both  treatment  [and  prescription  re- 
newaL  Other  veUrans  could  seek  to 
have  the  VA  retmburse  their  physi- 
cians under  contract  Sinee  the  av«-- 
age  cost  of  a  staff  outpatient  vistt  is 
nearly  10  times  the  average  eost  of  fill- 
ing a  prescriptioB.  few  veterans  would 
have  to  switch  frmn  private  to  VA 
physicans  to  ccanplet^  of ftet  any 
savings  from  tlw  VA  decision  not  to 
fiU  prescription^  written  by  non-VA 
physicians  for  tne  treatment  of  veter- 
ans'servloe-connmed  disabilities. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  reverse  this  derision  and 
would  authorise  the  VA  to  return  to 
the  previous  policy  of  furnishing  medi- 
cation prescribed!  by  private  physicians 
for  treatment  of  a  veteran's  sovtoe- 
connected  dlsabSities.  Last  year  the 
House  of  Represdntatives  tooli  positive 
action  on  this  voposal  which  was  a 
provision  of  hJi  5618.  the  Veterans' 
Health  Care  antt  Facilities  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1986.  mifortunately.  the 
provision  was  lat^  dropped  during  de- 
liberations with!  the  Senate.  I  am 
hopeful  that  during  this  Congress  we 
will  finally  resoMe  this  issue  and  allow 
Tor  the  reinstituuon  of  policy  to  pro- 
vide medications  to  eligible  service- 
connected  veterans.* 


r.  CHILES: 
K  bill  to  I 


By  Mr. 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  consider  the  number  of  vet- 
erans residing  in  each  State  and  pro- 
jected changes  iii  the  number  of  veter- 
ans residing  in  eich  State  in  acquiring 


and  operating  medical  fadllti^  and 
for  otim  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
oo  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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•  Mr.  CHnxS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introdndu  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  more  f av  and  reasonable  distri- 
bution of  the  Federal  dollars  Congress 
appropriates  each  year  for  VA  medical 
care  fkeilttles  and  services.  In  this  era 
of  bodget  cutting  and  belt  tightening 
we  eaBnoC  realistically  expect  huge  in- 
creaMs  In  VA  medical  care  funding.  In 
this  period  of  fiscal  restraint,  it  be- 
comes Inereasinaly  important  to  effi- 
ciently target  VA  health  care  funds  so 
the  maiiey>voes  where  the  needs  exist. 
In  order  to  make  sure  health  care  dol- 
lars can  go  to  where  the  eligible  veter- 
ans are.  we  must  make  sure  the  VA 
health  care  dollars  are  distributed  In  a 
way  that  reflects  the  changing  veteran 
population. 

TUB  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  seeks  to  achieve  this  goal  by  re- 
quirtag  the  VA  Administrator  to  (»1- 
lect  certain  veteran  demographic  in- 
fbrmatlon  each  year  and  to  recom- 
mend the  apportionment  of  VA  medi- 
cal care  funds  on  the  basis  of  this  in- 
formatimi 

What  we  have  seen  in  past  years  is  a 
tremeodous  redistribution  of  the  vet- 
eran population.  I  know  my  State  has 
witnessed  an  Incredible  influx  of  veter- 
ans, nmlda's  veteran  populati(ni  now 
exceeds  U  million  snd  is  expected  to 
reach  3  million  by  1990.  Rorida  has 
the  fastest  growing  veteran  population 
in  the  Nation.  The  State  welcomes 
these  veterans,  but  you  can  easily  see 
how  this  ballooning  veteran  popula- 
ti<m  strains  our  medical  facilities  when 
you  realfiK  that  ^proximately  one 
out  of  every  five  veterans  seeks  some 
kind  of  medical  attention  from  the 
VA.  Florida's  VA  medical  facilities 
have  Just  about  reached  the  breaking 
potait  It  Is  dear  that  VA  medical  dol- 
lars have  not  Increased  through  the 
decade  In  proportion  to  the  population 
growth  and  health  care  demands  of 
the  eligible  veteran  community. 

I  am  introducing  the  Veterans  Medi- 
cal Care  Resource  Allocation  Act  of 
1985  to  put  in  place  a  syston  that 
makes  sure  when  an  area  experiences 
a  boom  In  their  veteran  population, 
the  money  allocated  to  that  area  will 
reflect  that  change  in  population. 

This  legislation  requires  the  VA  to 
compile  demographic  inf  onnation  and 
requires  the  VA  Administrator  to  look 
at  this  Inf  annation  and  to  (werate  and 
establish  VA  medical  facilities  on  the 
basis  of  this  information.  The  areas 
where  the  large  veteran  pcqDulaUon 
live  will  start  getting  funds  and  facul- 
ties to  meet  the  needs  of  those  veter- 
ans living  there.  This  kind  of  system. 
which  cannot  be  run  without  the  ded- 
slonmaknrs  having  current  data  on 
veterans,  is  simply  the  fairest  and 
most  reasonable  way  to  go  about  pro- 


viding for  the  health  care  needs  of 
this  country's  veterans.  This  trill  has 
three  basic  oomponaits: 


laruBMATioa 
The  first  part  of  the  bill  requires  an 
annual  review  of  veteran  populaticm 
data.  This  data  would  indude  an  ac- 
counting of  the  present  number  of  vet- 
erans residing  In  each  State,  as  well  as 
data  va  the  past  and  projected 
changes  in  the  veteran  population  fig- 
ures. All  of  this  inf  oimatioo  is  needed 
to  determine  where  exactly  America's 
veterans  are  living. 

mncAL  CAXX  sxavicxs  AoaqvAcr  xxroxr 
The  bill  next  requires  an  analysis  of 
the  adequacy  of  existing  medical  care 
services:  This  entaHs  a  study  of  admis- 
sion polides  throughout  the  medical 
care  system.  The  bill  would  require  a 
review  of  records  of  eligible  veterans 
who  apply  for  ho^ltal  care  or  ou^w- 
timt  care  or  nursing  home  care,  but 
are  turned  down.  Right  now  we  have 
tnirrent  information  <m  the  number  of 
veterans  that  each  facility  serves.  But 
we  do  not  have  any  Information  that 
would  tell  us  how  many  more  veterans 
these  facilities  could  service  if  the  vet- 
erans could  be  accommodated.  All  of 
this  information  that  is  required  in 
this  part  of  the  biU  will  give  the  VA 
Administrator  a  true  picture  of  veter- 
ans health  care  demands. 


VA  AnnauxBAXoa's  xxroar  to  oca 
Based  on  the  review  of  information 
that  this  bUl  necessitates,  the  Admin- 
istrator must  send  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  detailing  the  veteran 
population  data  and  recommending 
i4>portionment  of  mypropriated  funds. 
This  recommendation  would,  of 
course,  take  into  account  the  veteran 
peculation  distribution. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  take  a  step 
toward  reforming  the  VA  system  of  al- 
locating VA  health  care  dollars.  If  we 
document  where  the  veterans  live  and 
what  health  care  needs  they  have,  and 
then  we  require  the  VA  Administrator 
to  appcotion  funds  based  oo  all  of  that 
infonnirtion.  then  I  think  we  are 
moving  doser  toward  making  the  VA 
health  care  system  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  veterans.  I  hope  we  will 
see  favorable  action  on  this  proposal 
in  the  Senate.* 


By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for 

himself.  Mr.  Btbb.  Mr.  Sa>- 

BAHXS.  Mr.  Hxiifz.  BCr.  STXinns. 

Mr.    FoBD.    Mr.    Sasseb.    Mr. 

Hkvuh.    Mr.    MoTHiHAir.    Mr. 

BflXTZKHBAUM.   Mr.   Qlemh.  Mt. 

Pbtob.  Mr.  SrscTxa.  and  Bfr. 

GOBX): 
S.  847.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  to  provide  authorizations  for 
the  Appalachian  Highway  and  Appa- 
lachian Area  Development  Programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worics. 
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(The  ntaaiki  of  Mr. 
and  the  text  of  the  legiilation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Rscoaa.) 
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By  Mr  COHENi 

&  84S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  nonrubber  footwear,  to  reduce 
unonplojnnent.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarfci  of  Mr.  Cobkh  and  the 
text  of  the  ledalation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Rbcobb.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Koorr): 

&  849.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National 
Infrastructure  Fund  to  provide  funds 
for  lntere8^f^ee  loans  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  construction 
and  improvement  of  highways, 
bridges,  water  supidy  and  distribution 
systems,  mass  transportation  facilities 
and  equipment,  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

mmomta.  ovbasisuliuu  act 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
living  in  an  era  of  unrelenting  econom- 
ic change.  The  composition  of  the 
American  woi^  force  is  changing.  The 
American  workplace  is  changing.  The 
American  economy  is  facing  new  and 
dramatic  transformations  which  are 
forcing  us  to  reexamine  our  export 
policies,  our  methods  of  compensating, 
training  and  retraining  workers,  and 
the  education  of  our  youth.  This  post- 
industrial  transition  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, or  delayed  through  legislation. 

The  great  challenge  we  face  involves 
the  fn^rahaHng  of  our  resouTces— the 
creativity  of  our  pe<H>le.  the  ingenuity 
of  the  private  sector,  and  the  activity 
of  Oovemment— to  anticipate  change 
and  become  its  master.  A  future  that 
depends  on  what  is  done  between- now 
and  then  is  sub\|ect  to  oontroL  We  can 
manage  the  postlndustrlal  transition 
through  which  our  economy  is  going, 
and  create  an  enduring  era  of  sus- 
tained growth. 

To  a  large  extent,  we  already  know 
what  must  be  done.  Our  students  need 
the  math  and  sdenoe  skills  to  master 
the  ctnaplexities  of  this  technological- 
ly advanced  economy.  We  need  to 
invest  in  new  plants  and  equiimient 
and  a  retooled  work  force.  We  must  re- 
negotiate existing  trade  agreements  to 
eliminate  barriers  faced  by  American 
goods  in  foreign  maricets.  And  we  must 
undertake  prompt  and  effective 
changes  in.  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  to  reduce  interest  rates  and 
the  vahie  of  the  dollar. 

But  it  will  ultimately  avail  us  litUe 
to  make  investments— in  human  po- 
tential, in  industrial  productivity,  and 
international  competitiveness— if  the 
very  foundation  of  our  ecmomy  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  growth.  Our 
public  highways,  roads,  bridges,  tran- 
sit and  water  systems  are  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Nation's  commercial  and 


industrial  activity.  Tet.  our  eotmcmiic 
life  support  system  is  in  disturbing 
and  dangerous  condition. 

Throu^out  the  country,  water  from 
underground  acquif  ers  is  being  om- 
sumed  faster  than  nature  can  replen- 
ish it.  A  large  percentage  of  our  high- 
ways need  immediate  improvements. 
Bridges  have  become  structurally 
unsafe  or  functionally  obsolete.  Tears 
of  declining  investment  in  these  basic 
economic  life  support  systems,  the  in- 
frastructure, have  undermined  our  Na- 
tion's productivity  and  commercial  ca- 
pacity. As  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  reported.  "The  Nation's  public 
worts  infrastructuro  •  •  •  is  suffering 
from  growing  problems  of  deteriora- 
tion, technolo^cal  obsolescence,  and 
insufficient  capacity  to  serve  future 
growth." 

The  fact  is  that  betwe«i  1971  and 
1981.  q)ending  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment on  highways,  bridges,  mass  tran- 
sit, water  and  sewer  systems,  as  a  per- 
centage of  ONP.  dropped  by  half— 
from  1.5  percent  of  ONP  to  0.78  per- 
cent. In  the  absence  of  a  coordinated 
stra^tegy.  the  investments  we  need  to 
repair  and  robuild  these  vital  capital 
assets  win  not  be  made.  The  kmger  we 
wait,  the  more  our  inevitable  repair 
bills  will  grow,  and  the  more  economic 
development  will  be  constrained. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  npair  bUl  for 
the  restoration  of  our  infrastructure 
will  be  substantial.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  cost  of  Inacticm  will  be 
even  greater. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
cently developed  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations for  addressing  this  national 
crisis,  which  included  an  infrastruc- 
ture revitaliiation  proposaL  I  am  in- 
troducing in  the  Senate  today  "The 
National  Infrastructuro  Act."  A  com- 
panion measure,  embodying  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions, has  been  sponsored  in  the  House 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  Representative  Jambs 
HowABS.  Congressman  Lb  HAioLToa, 
a  member  of  JVC,  and  members  of 
Congressman  Howasd's  committee, 
have  covonsored  his  legislation.  I  am 
Joining  their  efforts  In  making  a  major 
effort  for  enactment  of  infrastructure 
legi^ation  this  year. 

Our  bai  establishes  a  National  Infra- 
structure Fund  to  be  financed  at  a 
rate  of  $3  billion  annually  for  10  years. 
The  fund  would  make  ao-year,  inter- 
est-free loans  available  to  the  States. 
States  would,  in  turn,  establish  infra- 
structure banks  or  revolving  funds  to 
finance  construction  and  repair.  The 
State  contribution  would  be  funded 
through  taxes  and/or  user  fees. 
Through  this  mechanism,  the  $30  bfl- 
lion  in  loans  will  leverage  $70  billion  in 
new  infrastructure  spoiding  over  the 
30-year  life  of  the  program.  While 
States  would  be  free  to  develop  their 
own  prloritiea.  the  legislation  makes 
clear  that  this  money  is  to  be  spent  on 


new  projects  only,  and  should  not  be 
substituted  for  infrastructure  invest- 
ments to  which  the  States  are  already 
committed. 

This  proposal  wiU  raise  only  a  frac- 
tion, about  one-sixth,  of  the  $460  bil- 
lion shortfall  in  infrastructure  tpeoA- 
ing  that  will  occur  between  now  and 
the  year  2000.  ConsequMitly.  all  levels 
of  government,  once  this  legislation  is 
enacted.  wHI  have  to  make  comple- 
mentary cmomitments  for  additional 
infrastructure  investments. 

But.  as  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee reported:  "The  Nation  which  built 
the  greatest  networii  of  roads  and  wa- 
terwtffks  in  the  woiid  has  not  sudden- 
ly beoomk  incapable  of  maintaining 
and  Improving  such  a  system."  What 
we  need  now  is  the  patience  and  politi- 
cal will  to  make  a  dedicated  effort  to 
repair  our  public  Infrastructure. 

^^thout  a  vital  and  efficient  infra- 
structitfe  syston.  the  aspirations  we 
have  for  achieving  economic  prosperi- 
ty and  growth  will  remain  unfulfilled. 
If  we  want  to  secure  our  economic 
future,  we  will  have  to  make  substan- 
tial investments  today  in  Van 
assets  on  which  we  all  i 
hope  that  all  of  otu*  coi 
President,  from  both  sides  of  i 
WiU  give  this  legislation  their 
astic  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact- 
sheet  describing  the  legislation,  a  table 
showing  the  funding  distribution  oaa- 
templated  by  the  bill,  and  a  copy  of 
the  legislation,  be  reprinted  in  the 
CoHGaxssioiiAL  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

a849 

Be  it  macUd  by  Ou  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
RevneentoHvea   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Cangreee  aaaemUled, 
sacfMN  1.  SBOBT  mix 

This  Act  may  be  died  u  the  "Natknua  In- 
fraatructure  Act", 
sac  X.  riNDiNGs  AND  roucr. 

(A)  Pnmam.— Tbe  CongreM  finds  Uut— 

(1)  A  gap  estate  between  antldpAted  rere- 
nuea  of  the  Nation  And  InfrMtnieture  needs 
of  tbe  NaUod  which  wUl  Approaofa 
1460.000,000.000  by  tbe  ysar  9000; 

(3)  AonuAl  expcaditures.  sa  a  percentAge 
of  the  groas  nAtlonAl  product,  for  public 
capltAl  Investinent  by  aU  levela  of  govern- 
mmt  liAve  declined  in  recent  yeAia  by  more 
ttaAn  BO  percent: 

(3)  All  reglona  of  the  country  face  aizAble 
public  wwka  tnfraatructure  needa: 

(4)  delay  In  repair  and  conatnictlon  of  the 
NAtlon'a  InfrAatructure  aystema  inarcAaea 
the  caste  of  auch  repAir  And  conatnictlon: 
And 

(5)  A  hcAlthy  United  StAtea  economy  de- 
pcnda  upon  a  sound  InfrAatructure  syatem. 

(b)  PoucT.— It  ia,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
tbe  United  StAtea  thAt- 

(I)  the  declining  trend  In  public  CApltAl  tai- 
veatment  abould  be  reveraed: 

(3)  A  atTAtegy  for  wlae  Infrsatnicture  In- 
vestment moat  be  long-range  And  auatAlned: 

(3)  beoAuae  of  cUmAtlc,  hiatorle,  and  eco- 
nomic differences,  tbe  States  abould  be 
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given  greeter  lAtltuje  In  estshlMiing  prlor- 
Ittee  for  and  managing  InfraatrUeture 
projeeta;  and 

(4)  A  new  And  tamtovAtlve  public  woita  In- 
frAatructure pragnii  abould  be 
to  aupplement  Inmatmctuie 
from  exiating  Pedeihl,  State,  and  local  cap- 
ital pmgrAma. 

sac  *.  NATMNAL  mPB^SIBUCTVU  PUNDi 

(A>  EsTABLumiBat.— There  la  fstabHsheil 
In  the  Tresaury  of  ibe  United  States  a  fund 
to  be  known  aa  the  tNatlooAl  Infraatnietuie 
Fund"  (bereinafter  In  ttaia  Act  refteied  to  aa 
the  "Fund"),  conawlng  of  audi  aowonto  as 
may  be  Appropriate!  to  the  F>ind  under  thla 
aectlon.  j 

(b)  AtnBOBiZAXioin  roa  Aiiamau- 
Tiom.— There  may  Ibe  appropriated  to  the 
Fund  (other  than  the  ainking  fund  aeeount 
eatAbllshed  under  aAbaection  (d)  of  thla  sec- 
tion) |3.000.000.00oTper  flaeal  year  for  ea^ 


flacal  year 
19S5.Andendtaigl 
(c)  AvAnjuniTT 
Y*tK  RarATASta 
Fund  (other  thsn  \ 
eatAbllabed  un 
tlon)  abAU  be  av 
the  Treaaury  (t 


after 

)  October  1.1908. 


W. 


k— Amouata  In  Bbe 
I  stuUiic  ftmd  sooomit 
I  (d)  Of  this  seo- 
to  the  Seentsry  of 
in  this  Act  re- 


ing  obllgatlona  at  i 
ligation  acquired 
aold  by  the 
Tbe  Interest  i 


ferred  to  as  the  "Socretary")  to  make  taiter- 
eat-free  repayable  grante  to  StAtea  under 
thla  Act. 

(d)  Snomra  Foas  Aoooun.— 

(I)  EsTABUSBMsat.— There  la  eatabUahed 
In  tbe  Fund  a  amaimte  account  to  be  known 
aa  the  "Sinking  tvoA  Account"  (hereinafter 
In  thla  Act  referreA  to  aa  the  "Aoeount"), 
conaiating  of  auch  4i>ounte  aa  are  dapcalted 
In  or  credited  to  tb^  Account  aa  provided  In 
thla  aubaectlon. 

(3)  DarosiT  or  oiABT  BBTATiaaRB  n  xbb 
AooocBT.— The  Secretary  aball  deposit  In 
the  Aoeount  any  ai^ounte  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  A  StAte  udder  aectlon  4(d)  of  thla 
Act.  I 

(3)  iBwniBBT.— |t  ahAll  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretery  to  ln|wst  Amounte  in  the  Ac- 
count Such  Investiaente  nuty  be  auide  only 
In  Intereat-beeilnc  ebligAUons  of  tbe  United 
StAtea.  For  auch  pbrpooe.  auch  oWigatlwia 
may  be  acquired  (Ai  on  original  laaoe  at  the 
iaaue  price,  or  (B)  fy  purchase  of  outstand- 

!  market  priee.  Any  ob- 
the  Account  may  be 
at  the  maitet  price. 
.1  the  proceeds  from  tbe 
aiJe  or  redemption  lof ,  any  obUgattoaa  held 
In  the  Account  ataalt  be  credited  to  and  from 
A  pATt  of  the  AooouBt 

(4)  SsPASAn  OAAkT  laooBSA.— The  Secre- 
tary ahall  f^iw**!"  aqwrate  reoorda  of 
f  unda  In  tbe  Aoommt  with  re^Mct  to  each 
grant  made  under  this  Act. 

(5)  RsrATMBBT  of  OBABia  iBOH  nnos  Dl 
TRB  AOcoDirr.— ABKNmte  In  the  account  shall 
be  uaed  exduslveltr  by  tbe  Secretary  to 
repay  grAnte  nwde  to  StAtea  under  tbla  Act 
In  accordance  with  section  4(e)  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Dums  or  na  sacaxxAar;  asroqgia^To 
coiHauss.— It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Setee- 
tary  to  hold  the  Atonmt.  and  to  report  to 
tbe  Congreaa  each  tOacal  year  endtaig  on  or 
after  September  SCt  1086.  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  3016,  on  the  flnenclAl  condltlen  And 
the  reaulte  of  the  operations  of  the  Account 
during  the  preoediag  fiscal  yeAr  And  on  Ite 
expected  condiUoni  during  the  flacAl  year 
And  the  Ave  auooeedlng  flaeal  years.  Such 
report  ahall  be  printed  aa  Senate  document 
of  the  seaaion  of  the  Congreaa  to  which  the 
report  Is  made.  

SBC    4.    BBPAVABLE    CSANn    TO    qCAUFTINC 
8TATB& 

(A)  Amoubt  or  Oaamt.— For  each  flaeal 
year  beginning  After  September  30,  198S. 


betoe  October  1,  1906,  each 
State  qualifying  for  aoeb  a  giant  under  see- 
tlon  6  of  thla  Act  for  audi  Haeal  year  aball 
be  entitled  to  an  Intereat-free  repayable 
giaat  In  an  Amwint  equal  to  the  amoont 
bearing  the  aaae  ratio  to  $3,000,000,000  aa 
the  rfflif'at'i—  of  aoA  State  bean  to  tbe 
total  population  of  aU  States  qualifying  for 
auch  giante  under  audi  aectlon  for  aocfa 
fiseslyear. 

(b>  Oaxb  or  Gbabt  Patmbbts.— Tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  cadi  State  on  October  1  of 
eadi  Useal  year  beginning  after  September 
30, 1988,  and  endtaig  before  October  1, 1988, 
the  aawuBt  of  the  repayable  grant  to  wtaieh 
audi  State  Is  entitled  under  subsection  (a). 

(C)  TtaMB  ABB  CUBBITIOBS   OT  OBABTB.— 

Otants  made  under  thla  Act  ahall  be  repaid 
la  aeeordance  with  the  pravislooa  of  auboee- 
ttais  (d)  snd  (e)  of  this  aectlon  and  ahall  be 
autajeet  to  audi  other  terma  and  eondltiona 
as  the  Secretary  detenainea  neoeaaary  to 
enaure  compllanre  with  thla  Act 

(d)  OBABT  RBTATimT.— 

(1)  Abbuai.  PATiiSBxa— Any  State  reoeiv- 
Ing  a  grant  under  this  Act  ahaU  make 
annual  paymante  to  the  Secretary  in  repay- 
ment of  auch  grant  over  a  30-yeAr  period  be- 
gtimhig  on  the  lABt  day  of  the  13-numth 
period  beginning  on  the  date  auch  grant  Is 


L  qUALVICAnON 

PAIMBMrCBANn. 


poa 


(3)  Amoobt  op  abbdai.  PATMEirrs.— The 
paymente  ahall  be  In  such  amounte  as  the 
Secretary  detenninea  are  neoeasAry  for  tbe 
aggregate  amount  of  the  paymente  plua  tbe 
income  derived  fnmi  the  paymente  under 
aectlon  3(dK3)  of  this  Act  to  equal,  at  the 
end  of  the  30-year  period,  the  amount  of 
such  grant. 

(3)  AsnisniBBTa  to  abbual  patmbbta.— 
The  Secretary  may  adjuat  the  amount  of 
any  payment  determined  under  paragraph 
(3)  If  the  Secretary  deteiminca  that  such  ad- 
justment la  neceaaary  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  auch  paragraph  and  If  tbe  Secretary 
notWea  the  State  of  auch  adjusted  amount 
at  least  SO  days  before  auch  payment  la  due. 

(e)  ftBAL  Sbxtibmebt  op  Obabt  Rxpat- 


(1)  DCnaiOBAZIOB  op  AOGaaOATB  amobbt 

bvaib.— On  the  last  day  of  the  31st  year  be- 
gtantais  after  the  date  any  grant  la  made  to 
a  State  under  thla  aectlon,  the  Secretary 
ahall  determine  whether  or  not  the  aggre- 
gate anount  of  paymoite  received  from 
audi  State  in  repayment  of  audi  grant  and 
deposited  In  the  Account  plus  the  tawome 
derived  from  auch  paymente  equals  the 
aaaount  of  auch  grant. 

(3)  Patmbbt  op  bxcbss  to  BTAXB8.— If  the 
aggregate  amount  of  auch  paymente  plua 
derived  tDcome  exceeda  the  amount  ef  auch 
grant,  the  Secretary  ahall  pay  the  Stete  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  auch  exoeaa. 

(3)  Staxb  pathbbt  op  obpxcixbct.— 

(A)  If  audi  aggregate  amount  plua  derived 
income  ia  leaa  than  the  amount  of  such 
giant,  the  Secretary  ahall  requeat  that  the 
State,  and  the  State  aball.  pay  the  Secretary 
an  amount  equal  to  such  difference. 

Tbe  Secretary  sbaU  deposit  the  amount  of 
est  payment  received  from  any  Stete  under 
thla  paragraph  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Tieasaiy.  

(4)  RsrATMBBT  OP  OaABTS  TO  OXBBUU.  POBB 

or  TaBABOBT.— On  the  last  dAy  of  tbe  31M 
year  »«t*™««»«g  after  the  date  any  grant  ia 
made  to  a  State  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary ahaU  tTAnafer  to  tbe  general  fund  of 
tbe  Treaaury  tbe  aggregate  amount  of  pAy- 
mente  in  tbe  Aoooimt  received  from  auch 
State  In  repayment  of  auch  grant,  plua  the 
tncoDse  derived  from  auch  paymenta.  and 
leas  Any  Amounte  paid  to  such  State  with  re- 
spect to  audi  giant  under  paragraph  (3). 


Under  such  regulations  ss  tbe  Secretary 
may  iasoe.  a  State  ahan  qualify  for  a  repay- 
atde  grant  under  thla  Act  for  a  flaeal  yeer 
only  If  the  State  enters  Into  auch  agree- 
mente  aa  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
enaure  that  each  of  the  fidlowing  require- 
mentearemet: 

(1)   ESXABLISBIIBBT  OP  SXATX   fBPBASTBUC- 

TOBB  POBB.— The  State  wHl  eatabllah  an  tai- 
fraatiucture  nvoMng  fund  in  the  treaaury 
of  the  State  bito  whidi  the  State  will  depos- 
it the  amount  of  auch  grant 

(3)  iBiaaBT-PXBB  UMBa  TO  8TAIB  ABB  LOCAL 

Aoswrnrs —Amounte  dcpoalted  in  the  infra- 
atnictiire  revolving  fund  of  the  StAte  will  be 
uaed  by  the  State,  within  a  reasonable 
period  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation,  to  make  intereat-free  loana  to  de- 
partmenta,  agendea.  »»»«f  InatiumcntaUtiea 
of  the  State,  to  poUtical  aubdivlalaaa  of  the 
State,  and  to  department  agendea,  and  in- 
atrumentalttiea  of  one  or  more  political  aub- 
dhrlalana  of  tbe  State. 

(3)  Ttam  ABB  ooBoiTiam  appucablx  to 
L0AB8.— Any  loan  under  paragiapta  (3)  wHl 
be  subject  to  the  f bUowing: 

(A)  OOHPLIABCB    WITH    BTAIB    LAW.— The 

loan  wHl  be  made  In  accordance  with  laws 
and  procedurea  of  the  State  applicable  to 
loana  of  State  funda  to  covemmental  enti- 

(B)  RvATHBrr  acbbbolb.— Tbe  loan  wiU 
be  repaid  In  equal  annual  paymenta— 

(I)  hfglnnbig  on  the  laat  day  of  the  34- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  auch 
loan  la  made:  And 

(II)  ending  as  aoon  aa  practicable  thereaf- 
ter, but  tai  nd  event  tater  than  the  life  of  the 
project  for  VtUdi  such  loan  Is  made  or  the 
ead  of  the  30-year  period  begtamlng  on  tbe 
date  auch  loan  ia  made,  wtaicberer  first 
occura. 

(C)  Paojacxa  rda  whicb  loabb  mat  as 
mabb.- Tbe  loan  will  only  be  uaed  for  (I) 
conatniction  and  improvement  of  bighwaya. 
streets,  andbcidgea.  (11)  conatniction  and 
Improvement  <rf  water  aupply  and  dlatribu- 
ticn  ayrtema.  (Ill)  aoquiaition.  construction, 
and  improvement  of  maaa  tranaportatioo  f  a- 
cUltiea  and  equipment  and  (tv)  aoquiattlon, 
oonatruction.  and  Improvement  of 
waatewAter  treAtment  fAdUtiea. 

(D)  NXDS  TBST.— The  loon  will  only  be 
uaed  for  projecte  which,  without  auch  loan, 
would  not  be  carried  out  In  the  34-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  loan  la 
made. 

(E)  PBOHnmOB  OB  DAB  POB  PBOBALLT  AS- 

aiaiBD  PBOJBCTS.— The  loan  wUl  not  be  uaed 
to  provide  the  non-Federal  abare  of  the  cost 
of  any  project  carried  put  under  any  other 
provlaion  of  Federal  Iaw. 

(F)  PaoHiaiTioB  oB  ms  pob  opsaAnoB  abd 
luiBTXBABGB.— The  loan  wUl  not  be  uaed  to 
pay  the  coat  of  open^ton  and  mAintenAnee 
of  Any  prefect 

•■  (G)  UsBB  pass.- To  the  extent  peacticable, 
the  loan  wiU  be  repaid  with  user  leea  and 
dedicAted  tAxea. 

(4)  LmiTATioB  OB  nsx  at  btaib  ibvolviiig 
PDBB.— The  State  will  not  uae  amounte  pAid 
to  the  StAte  in  repayment  of  loana  made 
under  paragraph  (3)  to  repay  any  repAyAlde 
grant  made  to  the  State  under  thla  Act  and 
will  depodt  auch  amounte  In  the  Infraatnie- 
tuie revolving  fund  of  the  State. 

(5)  Local  aBT-AsniB.— At  least  30  percent  of 
the  amount  of  such  grant  will  be  uaed  to 
make  Interest-tree  loans  to  poUtical  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  and  departments,  agen- 
dea. and  Instrumentalities  thereof. 
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(•)  OoMTUAiKS  wim  oiAaT  tark^ 
MUiMMMHs.— The  8UU  wtU  nw  auch 
gnnt  In  ■rmwiMWW  wttta  McUon  4  of  thla 
Act. 

(7)  Aocoawma.  tmn,  un  rmeu.  rmoem- 
mibbL— Tbe  8Ute  will  uw  audi  ■ceounttnc. 
UKHt.  and  tfmeai  procedom  m  eonf arm  to 
■uch  KuMeUnn  ■■  tbe  Soeratanr  alMill  pre- 
Milte  after  oonaulUnc  tbe  ConptroUer 
General  of  tbe  United  Statci. 

<S)  lasncnoH  or  ratb  aaooaae.— Aft«- 
reaacnaMe  noUee.  tbe  8taU  wUl  make  avaU- 
atote  to  tbe  Seerctary  and  ihe  Comptroller 
Ocner*!  for  iupectlon  sueb  reoorda  aa  the 
8ecretai7  nay  require  to  review  oompllance 
witb  ttato  Act  or  tbe  Comptroller  General 
may  lequlre  to  rerlew  compliance  and  oper- 
atlona  under  aeetton  6  of  thla  Act. 

(9>    COMFLUIKB    WTTR     mOUL    IBQVnB- 

lans.— Tbe  State  will  comply  with  tbe  re- 
qutreqaBnta  of  aeetlopa  •  and  7  of  thla  Act. 

sac, «.  ADUm  DnrmKATIONa  AND  nvuwB. 

(a)  ImamrasMT  Amm.— Sxeept  aa  pro- 
vided In  thla  aeetlon.  a  State  wblcta  receivea 
a  grant  under  thla  Act  aball  have  an  inde- 
pendent audit  made  of  the  financial  atate- 
menu  of  the  State  at  leaat  arninally  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  thla  Act  The  audit 
aball  be  carried  out  under  generally  accept- 
ed government  auditing  atandarda  iaaued  by 
tbe  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Statea. 

(b)  StnaTAiRiAL  CoiiPUAncs  Tnr.— An 
audit  of  financial  atatementa  of  a  State  car- 
ried out  under  another  law  of  the  United 
■tatea  for  a  flaeal  year  aball  be  deemed  to 
be  In  romplianne  wttta  aubaactlon  (a)  for 
auch  year  when  the  aodlt  mbatantially  oom- 
pliea  with  tbe  requtrementa  of  aubaeotkm 
(ax 

(c)  GmaAL  W*ivn  or  A|»rr  Rbqoiu- 
■BRB.— A  State  may  eleot  to  waive,  in  writ- 
ing, aptfteation  of  robafftlwi  (a)  of  thla  aec- 
tion  wtien — 

(1)  tbe  flaandal  atatemenU  of  tbe  State 
are  audited  by  independent  audltora  under 
State  law  at  leaat  annually; 

(3)  tbe  State  certifies  that  the  audit  la  car- 
ried out  under  generally  accepted  govern- 
ment ^'^Mtiwtg  standarda'  iaaued  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States: 
and 

(3)  the  auditing  proviaiona  of  the  State 
law  are  applicable  to  tbe  fiscal  year  to 
which  tbe  waim'  applies. 

(d)  liimsBt  Waivb  or  Aonr  Raouiu- 
mwis.— Under  auch  regulatkna  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  issue,  the  Secretary  may  waive  a 
requirement  of  subsecttana  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  seeticHi  for  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
when  the  Secretary  deddea  that  tbe  flnan- 
cial  statements  of  ^  State  for  the  year— 

(1)  cannot  be  audited  and  the  State  shows 
substantial  progrtas  in  miaking  tbe  state- 
ments audttable;  or 

(S)  have  been  audited  by  a  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  StAte  that 
does  not  follow  generally  accepted  govern- 
ment aiiditiiw  standards  Issued  by  the 
CoBsptroUer  General  of  the  United  Statea 
or  that  is  not  independent,  and  the  State  d#- 
partmient.  agency,  or  instrumentality  shows 
progress  in  meeting  such  auditing  standards 
or  in  becoming  indepeodent 

(e)  Vtoaii  or  Aomr  Ormoiis:  Pdbuc  Im- 
srKTiOH.— An  opinion  on  an  audit  carried 
out  under  this  seetkn  shaD  be  provided  to 
tbe  Secretary  In  auch  fttm  and  at  aueb 
timea  as  tbe  Secretary  may  require  by  regu- 
lation. No  later  than  SO  days  following  com- 
pletion of  the  audit,  tbe  audit  report  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  inspection  by 
tbe  State. 

(f)  RaevLATioas  CoMcaunjie  Iwasno*- 
Tions.— Tbe  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
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ttam  providing  reasonable  and  specific  ttane 
limits  for  tbe  Secretary — 

<  1 )  to  carry  out  an  Investigation  of  a  possi- 
ble vtolation  of  this  Act;  and 

(3>  to  carry  out  audits  and  reviews  (taMlud- 
liw  Investicatlons  of  allegations)  about  pos- 
sible vtoiatloiM  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Raviiw  ST  CoMRSOiXBi  Onmui.— 
The  Comptroller  General  of  tbe  United 
States  shall  carry  out  reviews  of  tbe  activi- 
ties of  tbe  Secretary  and  tbe  States  neces- 
sary for  CoogrsH  to  evaluate  compliance 
and  operations  under  this  Act. 
ac  T.  rvwuc  nAinncg  vt  grAns  on  rao- 
roKD  imngaT.fVi  UMw. 

(a)  llxiniiuii  or  Oaa  HiAaiwo  —A  State 
making  an  interest-free  loan  under  this  Act 
shall  bold  at  least  one  public  hearing  on  the 


(b)  Paocnoaaa.— At  the  bearing, 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  provide 
written  and  oral  reviews  to  the  State  and  to 
ask  questions  about  the  loan  and  the  reU- 
tlon  of  tbe  laon  to  other  sueb  loana. 

(c>  Tna  Aim  Locaxkmi.— Tbe  State  shall 
bold  tbe  bearing  at  a  time  and  place  that 
allows  and  encourages  public  attendance 
mm!  participation. 

(d)  NoncB.— Tbe  State  shall  provide  ade- 
quate notice  <  Including,  but  not  limited  te. 
newspaper  notice)  of  a  proposed  interest- 
free  loan  under  this  Act. 


(a)  RvoKTS  or  SacasrAar.— Before  June  3 
of  each  year  ending  before  January  1.  1M7. 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congrem  on— 

(1)  the  status  and  operation  of  tbe  Fund 
during  the  prior  flacal  year  and 

(3)  tbe  ateiinlstratlon  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing s  complete  and  detailed  analysis  of — 

(A)  the  way  in  which  amounte  of  repay- 
able grute  made  under  this  Act  have  been 
distributed  in  the  States  receiving  such 
grants;  and 

(B)  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
to  improve  tbe  program  authorised  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  Stati  R0OBTS  TO  SKasTABT.— At  the 
end  of  eseh  fiscal  year  for  which  repayable 
grante  are  made  under  this  Act.  each  State 
gorfemment  receiving  such  a  grant  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary.  The  report 
shall  be  submitted  tai  the  form  and  at  a  time 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  shaO  be 
available  to  the  public  for  Inspection.  The 
report  shall  state 

(1)  the  purposss  for  which  the  amount  of 
tbe  grant  has  been  appropriated,  expended, 
or  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
amounte  made  available  for  each  such  pur- 
pose during  the  fiseal  year,  and 

(3)  tbe  differences  between  the  actual  and 
proposed  use  of  any  amount  of  the  grant. 
SK. «.  aUOGR  TBkATMDrr. 

The  amount  of  repayable  grante  made  to 
States  (budget  authority)  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  general  llmltetion  Im- 
posed by  statute  on  expenditures  snd  net 
lending   (budget    outlays)   of   tbe    United 


.  la  POrVLATION  INrOUIATION. 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  population 
on  the  same  basis  that  the  Secretary  of 
Onmmerce  determines  resident  population 
for  general  statistical  purposes.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  request  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  adjust  the  population  Information 
provided  to  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable to  include  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  resident  individuals  not  counted 
In  the  1960  census  or  revisions  of  the  census. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  the  estimates  in  de- 


termining the  amounte  of  repayable  grante 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  Secre- 
tary receives  the  estimates.  The  Secretary 
shaU  adjust  population  Information  to  re- 
fleet  adjustmente  made  under  section  IIS  of 
the  Act  of  October  1.  19W  (PubUc  Law  96- 
169;  94  Stat  1397). 
Kc  II.  DcmanoNa 

As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "construction"  means  the  su- 
pervising, inspecting,  and  actual  building 
and  all  expenses  Incidental  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  reconstruction,  or  other 
improvement  of  any  project,  including  de- 
signing, engineering,  locating,  surveying, 
mapping,  acquisition  of  rights-of-way.  relo- 
caUon  assistance,  elimination  of  haarda.  ac- 
qulsltlon  of  replacement  housing  sites,  and 
acquisition  snd  rehabilitation,  relocation, 
and  construction  of  replacement  housing; 
and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  the  SO  States, 
the  District  of  Cohmibia.  the  Coounon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Bloo.  the  IHrgln  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  tbe  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands. 

NAnowAL  larBASXBOcToai  Act 
PuTpote 

To   estsbliah   a   National   Infrastructure 
Fund  to  provide  for  interest-free  repayable 
grante  to  State  and  local  govenmientt  for 
specified  infrastructure  aetlvitlea. 
Funding 

$3  billion  per  year  for  10  years  to  be  fully 
repaid  In  30  years; 

Off-budget  entitlement  funding  to  be 
repaid  by  state  and  local  governments; 

Not  to  be  used  to  provide  non-Federal 
share  of  project  cost. 
KUgihUAeHvUiu 

Construction  and  improrement  of  high- 
ways, streets,  bridges,  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution systems; 

Acquisition,  construction,  and  improve- 
ment of  mam  transportation  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Statu 

Interest-free  repayable  grant  apportioned 
by  population; 

Must  establish  state  revolving  loan  fund; 

Repayment  to  Federal  sinking  fund  begin- 
ning In  second  year. 
LocalM 

At  least  30%  set-aside  withtai  each  state 
for  local  governments; 

Interest-free  loans  from  revolving  loan 
fund; 

Repayment  to  state  revolving  loan  fund 
beginning  In  second  year. 

To  be  determined  by  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury-Aased  on  economic  conditions  and  loan 
ateounte  to  allow  full  repayment  in  30 
years; 

Beginning  second  year  for  30  years. 

AeemaUabaU) 
State  auditing  and  investigations; 
GAO  review; 
Public  bearings; 
Annual  report  to  Congreas. 

Total  PraieeU  funded 

Approximately  $70  billion  over  SO  years. 
Funding  to  Statta  AvaHabU  After  All  Itepaih 
mentt 

Approximately  $35  billl(H>  at  the  end  of  30 
years. 
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By  BCr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  iii.  OaAsauT): 
8.  850.  A  bOl  to  <3«ate  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  for  operatins  or  di- 
recting the  ope^tlon  of  a  common 
carrier  while  inUizicated  or  under  the 
influence  of  drugs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
cHUtniAL  ommx  roa  oraaATicw  or 


OB  DBUOS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preddent. 
today,  I  am  agaih  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  penallaO  on-the-job  uae  of 
drugs  or  alcohol  %y  employees  who  op- 
erate, or  direct  the  operation  of. 
trains,  airplane^  buses,  and  ship* 
across  this  Nation  and  its  watoirays. 

During  the  las^  year,  particular  at- 
tention has  been  dnwn  to  prolriems  in 
the  railroad  industry.  News  accounts 
last  week  by  "CB }  Morning  News"  and 
the  Washington  post  indicate  that  two 


serious  train  wntkM  last  qjring  were 
due.  at  least  in  part,  to  alcohol  or  drug 
use  by  railroad  emidoyees.  One  acci- 
dent, a  head-on  collision  in  Colorado, 
killed  five  crewmembers  and  caused 
neaiiy  $4  million  in  damage.  The 
othor.  a  derailment  in  Wyoming,  oc- 
curred only  a  few  days  later,  idlling 
two  crewmembers.  Figures  released  by 
the  DQiartment  of  Tranqwrtation 
show  that  at  least  47  alcohol-  or  drug- 
related  train  accidents  have  occurred 
during  the  last  9  years.  Forty-<me 
people  have  died.  According  to  Depart- 
melit  of  Tranqwrtation  officials,  this 
is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg— the 
problem  is  tar  more  widespread  and  se- 
rious than  statistics  reveaL 

Currently,  there  are .  no  Federal 
criminal  laws  irtiich  specifically  ad- 
dress the  use  of  drags  or  alcohol  by 
persons  while  they  are  operating,  or 
dlredtlng  the  opoaUon  of.  common 
caiTiers.  Railroad  onployees  may  even 
refuse  to  take  an  alcohol  or  drug  test 
and  not  be  formally  penalized  for  that 
dedskKL 

Over  the  last  few  years,  many  Statea 
have  either  amended  their  motor  vehi- 
cle laws  or  enacted  new  legislation  to 
cover  vehicular  homicide.  In  general, 
it  is  a  criminal  offense  for  a  driver  to 
operate  a  vehicle  while  intoxicated  or 
undCT  the  influence  of  drugs.  This 
should  also  be  the  case  for  those  en- 
trusted with  the  operation  of  our 
common  curriers.  Under  ocmimon  law. 
common  carriers  have  always  been 
held  to  a  higher  standard  of  care  be- 
cause of  the  increased  responsibility 
they  bear.  In  common  parlance,  it  is  a 
crime  for  intoxicated  operation  of 
wnmmnm  caniers  to  take  place,  and  it 
is  time  that  our  Federal  criminal  laws 
treated  it  as  sudL 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  pro- 
pose would  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
chapto'  17A.  It  would  create  a  Federal 
offense  relating  to  operating,  or  direct- 
ing the  operation  of,  a  common  carri- 
er, such  as  passenger  and  freight 
trains,  airplanes,  buses,  and  ships, 
while  intoxicated  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drugs.  The  penalty  would  be  a 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000.  or  imprisooment 
for  up  to  8  years,  or  tx>th. 

I  introduced  a  similar  measure,  S. 
SOao.  late  in  the  last  Congress,  but.  be- 
cause of  dUme  limitations,  no  action 
was  taken.  It  is  my  hope  that  favor- 
able consideration  can  occur  early  in 
this  Congress,  as  this  measure  is 
needed  to  help  combat  this  most  seri- 
ous problem. 

While  administrative  regulaticntt  are 
one  approach  to  this  problem.  I  firmly 
believe  that  criminal  sanctions  on  the 
Federal  levd  are  a  necessary  and 
proper  step  for  this  Congress  to  take 
to  bring  tUs  situation  under  coiAroL  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
this  eff <»t  to  help  make  pubUc  trans- 
portation safe  for  all  of  our  citizens. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gbasslbt): 
8.  855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  rural 
mail  carriers:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

BBUBT  or  BinUL  MAIL  rABBIMM 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  bring  some 
certainty  to  our  tax  laws  as  it  relates 
to  the  rural  letter  carriers  of  this 
Nation.  This  bill  is  very  Important  to 
these  hard-w(H-king  men  and  women  as 
a  result  of  a  retroactive  reversal  of  a 
longstanding  ruling  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  [IRS].  I'm  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
GteAsauT.  is  Joining  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  for-aiany  years— since 
1966  to  be  ineeise— the  rural  letter  car- 
riers had  filed  their  tax  returns  based 
on  an  IRS-approved  form  that  c(m- 
tained  the  necessary  information  for 
the  calculation  of  the  expenses  of 
their  veliides.  As  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  aware,  the  rural  letter 
cvriers.  through  a  contract  with  the 
Postal  Service,  receive  a  set  mileage 
amount  for  the  use  of  their  vehicles. 
Currently,  this  is  around  83  cents  per 
mile.  The  IRS  allows  taxpayers  a 
standard  mileage  deduction  for  the 
use  of  their  can  at  a  rate  of  20Vb  cents 
per  mile.  The  question,  with  regard  to 
the  rural  letter  carriers,  is  how  the  dif- 
ference is  to  be  treated  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Obviously,  since  the  33-cents-per- 
mile  rate  is  set  by  contract,  it  is  what 
the  Postal  Service  has  calnilated  is 
the  cost  of  driving  and  maintaining 
the  vehicle.  There's  no  profit  involved. 

Prior  to  the  IRS'  reversal  of  its  loag- 
standing  policy,  there  was  a  formula 
available  for  the  letter  carriers  under 
which  they  could  calctilate  tkeir  de- 
predation and  actual  expenses  for  the 
use  of  their  cars  and  trucks  to  deliver 
the  maiL  For  those  who  did  not  want 
to  use  the  formula  to  daim  any  depre- 
ciation, then  the  ocmtractually  set 
equipment  maintenance  allowance— 
the  amoimt  they  received  under  the 
omtract  with  the  Postal  Service— was 
deemed  to  be  their  operatlbg  expenses. 
Therefore,  there  were  not  tax  impUca- 
tions  involved. 

The  problem.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
in  1984  the  IRS  retroactively  reversed 
the  undNstanding  with  the  rural 
letter  carriers.  The  result  is  that  liter- 
ally thousands  of  these  men  and 
women  are  now  under  IRS  audit  for 
tax  years  1983  and  earlier,  and  faice  in- 
terest and  penalties  on  alleged  defi- 
dendes.  even  though  they  fully  and 
f  aithf  uUy  complied  with  the  law. 

The  bill  we're  introdudng  today 
woul(L 

First,  for  taxable  years  prior  to  1985, 
provide  that  the  old  formula  was  cor- 
rect, and  for  those  who  didnt  use  the 
formula,  thm  the  operating  expenses 
equaled  the  equipment  maintenance 
allowance;  and 
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Seemd.  for  taxable  yean  twntnnlng 
In  19M.  atkm  letter  earrlen  to  have 
the  equlianent  alkmanoe  equal  the  op- 
eratlnt  fxpeoMi,  or  uee  a  f otmula  of 
ISO  perecnt  of  the  itandird  mil^pse  al- 
lowance as  thdr  operating  expeneea. 
Also,  for  tax  year*  bectamlnc  In  IMS. 
for  thoee  who  depredated  their  ears, 
remove  the  SO  percent  of  business  use 
Umltatlnn  cnntained  In  section  asOF  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  effect  of  these  chances,  llr. 
President,  would  be  to  deny  the  retro- 
active applieatlon  of  the  IR8  ehanfes. 
Therefore,  the  rural  letter  earrters 
would  not  have  to  face  these  audits 
when  they  """p'*—*  with  the  law  at 
the  time  their  tax  returns  were  fUed. 
For  years  starttDt  after  January  1, 
IMS.  there  would  also  be  some  certain- 
ty to  tills  ana  In  the  Tsx  Code  so  that 
these  nite  and  women  would  know  ex- 
actly e^wre  they  stand. 

This  Is  a  aoond  bill.  Mr.  President, 
that  provides  some  cntainty  to  these 
haid-worldnc  people,  and  win  prevent 
a  very  serious  problem  they>e  now 
f adnc  from  hewninc  wone.  I  urge  my 
coDeiues  to  carefully  consider  this 
measure,  and  I  hope  we  wlU  have  a 
hearinc  and  consideration  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  In  the  very 
near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bOl  be  print- 
ed at  this  point- in  the  RaooaB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobb,  as  follows: 

&U6 

Be  it  enaetti  fty  fke  SernaU  and  Houte  of 
MeprtBtmtaHva  9f  Me  VnUa*  Statu  of 
/jwurtea  in  Comgtwm  ■mmMtrf, 

1.  BvsoiHs.mB  or  AinomsnxB  sr 


(a)  TucASU  Tsun  Bsbuwuw  Attbi 
liM.— ^ 

(1)  IM  OBnuL.— In  the  cmc  of  any  em- 
ployee at  the  United  SUtee  Poatsl  Servioe 
wbo  perfoime  eeiikjee  inval»in«  the  ooUee- 
tlan  end  delivery  of  mall  on  a  niral  route, 
for  taxable  yean  hrglnntna  after  December 
31. 19M- 

(A)  audi  employee  shall  be  pennltted  to 
compute  the  amwmt  allowable  aa  a  deduc- 
tion under  chapter  1  of  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1M4  for  the  uae  of  an  automo- 
bile In  perf onnlns  audi  eerrlcce  by  uainc  a 
■tandard  mUeaae  rate  for  aO  mflea  of  such 
uae  equal  to  ISO  percent  of  the  baale  itand- 
ardrate.ar 

(B)  If  the  employee  doee  not  uae  micb 
standard  mUeaie  rate,  aectkm  aoOFCb)  of 
tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1M4  (relating 
to  HmftttV^  where  burineaa  use  of  llated 
property  not  greater  than  50  percent)  aliall 
not  apply  to  any  automobile  used  in  per- 
f orminc  aucfa  senrleea. 

(»  FULMaum  iu  u)  nor  so  tmr  a  m- 
nof^  CL#na  nnraBmsKT  tax  ciibit  oa  ac- 
CMuauawa  man  aaoovarr  nsBocnom  fob 
Aunananx— Paracrapb  (IXA)  shall  not 
apply  with  reapeet  to  any  automobile  if,  for 
any  taxable  year  beginnlns  after  December 
31.  1M4.  the  taxpayer  claimed  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  or  depreciation  deductions 
for  such  automoUIe. 

<S)  Daiuiinuaa.— For  purpoaes  of  this 
subeeetion— 


(A)  Basic  siAimABB  SAtB.— The 
standard  rate"  aeaaa  the  standard 
!  rate  wWeh  la  praserlbed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Traasufy  or  his  delegate  for 
>«— 1—**^  the  aiB<miil  of  the  deductlwi  for 
the  ♦'^■■'■■■"  uae  of  an  automobile  and 
which— 

(i)  la  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  uae  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1), 
(11)  appUea  to  an  automobile  which  is  not 

(HI)  appUea  to  the  flrst  lS.00e  mflea  (or 
such  other  number  aa  the  fleeretsry  may 
hereafter  prasarlbel-of  busineas  use  during 
the  taxaUc  year. 

(B)  lavmnaar  tax  casuT.— The  term 
iiiiilmiiiil  lai  iisilir IIS  tlifi  f miMt  rtn 

teimlned  under  aaetloB  40(a)  of  tbe  Internal 
Revaaae  Code  of  1064 

(b)  Tbaxs  Baroas  IMS.— In  tbe  case  of  an 
enudoyee  deecrlbed  in  aubeectloo  (aXl).  for 
taxable  years  *'«g«"»f«»«g  before  January  1. 


(1)  tbe  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
for  any  such  taxable  year  under  diapter  1 
of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1M4  for 
tbe  uae  of  an  automoUe  In  performing  serv- 
ieea  described  in  subeeetion  (aNl)  sbaU  be 
the  amount  received  by  the  emi^oyee 
during  such  taxable  year  as  equipment 
maintenance  allowances  Itom  tbe  United 
States  Foetal  Service,  except  tbat 
'  (3)  sucfa  employee  sbaU  be  permitted  for 
any  sneta  taxable  year  to  compute  the 
amount  so  allowable  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
form  entitled  "Worksheet  for  Use  of  Rural 
carrier  In  Reporting  Equipment  Allowance 
and  Claiming  Tran^ortatlon  Ezpenae  De- 
duction" wblch  was  approved  by  the  Inter- 
nal RevsDue  Service  in  19S4  afto*  being  pn- 
pared  by  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers' 
Association.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  hhoself .  Mr. 
Dunoif.  Mr.  HtntFRaxr.  and 
Mr.  Sncoif ): 
8.  856.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  de- 
duction for  certain  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  by  an  individual  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adoption  of  a  child;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

fllSWBS  rOB  ADOPmN  FAiaUBB  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors Dmroir.  HtncPHasr,  and  Smoif 
jcrtn  me  today  In  Introduetnc  the  Fair- 
ness for  Adopting  Families  Act,  a  bill 
designed  to  address.  In  a  comprehen- 
sive way.  the  issue  of  tax  treatmmt  of 
the  costs  of  adopting  chUdren. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  this  leglsla- 
tiaa  is  needed  for  three  reasons.  First, 
it  recognises  that,  as  a  nation,  we  re- 
ject aad  wish  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  stnmg  families  through  adop- 
tion. Second,  It  necogniies  that  equity 
of  treatment  In  respect  to  the  way  a 
family  Is  formed— whether  by  biology 
or  through  adoption— can  only  be 
achieved  by  providing  assistance  In  de- 
fraying the  costs  of  adopting.  Third,  it 
is  cne  attempt  to  cure  a  barrier  to 
adoption:  that  Is,  the  Increased  costs 
of  legal  adoptions. 

I  do  not  question  the  variety  of  tax 
benefits  available  to  the  couple  who 
has  a  child  biologically.  However,  in 
contrast,  there  is  but  one  measure 
aimed  at  providing  a  small  tax  deduc- 
tion for  people  who  adopt  children 


with  special  needs.  There  is  nothing 
for  others  who  adopt  This  must  be 
changed,  and  the  premier  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  this  legis- 
lation do?  It  has  three  maKw  features. 
First,  it  would  provide  a  tax  dedueticm 
for  tmreimhuraed  adoption  expenses. 
Second,  it  would  exdude  from  the  em- 
ployee's income  any  payments  made 
by  an  employer  tar  adoption  expenses. 
Third,  it  would  treat  any  employer 
contributicm  to  an  adoption  expoise 
plan  as  an  ordinary  and  neeessary 
business  expoise. 

Let  me  explain  these  three  features 
in  a  bit  more  detail 

The  tax  d/bdaeUKm  for  unreimbursed 
adopti<«  expoises  would  be  available 
for  the  costs  of  an  adoption,  as  long  as 
that  adoption  was  in  acccmlance  with 
State  and  Federal  law.  This  deduction 
would  be  avaUahle  for  all  adoptions 
meeting  this  eoodltlon.  I  recognise 
that  there  are  signiflcant  differences 
in  ad(9tions.  Depending  on  whether 
they  are  done  within  a  State,  between 
States  or  involve  a  child  from  a  coun- 
try other  than  the  United  States. 
However,  each  legal  adoptkm  is  social- 
ly useful  and  benefidaL  Each  adoptive 
family,  no  matter  how  the  adoptive 
child  came  to  be  in  that  family,  de- 
serves our  support.  Whether  that 
child  Is  a  healthy  Infant,  a  child  with 
special  needs  or  a  child  from  another 
country,  the  adoption  expenses  may 
be  deductible,  as  long  as  all  Federal 
and  State  legal  requirements  are  met. 

Data  provided  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Adopticm  shows  that  the 
actual  cost  connected  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  healthy  infant  often  is  in 
excess  of  $10,000.  Because  of  the  vol- 
untary spirit  that  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  adoption  scene,  the  actual  fees 
charged  are  often  less  than  the  costs 
Incurred  by  agendes— sometimes  thou- 
sands ot  dollars  less.  The  difference  is 
made  up  in  fund-raising  drives  and 
charitable  solidtati<m.  I  would  hope 
that  this  continues.  But  not  every 
adopti<m  fee  is  subsidised.  And  not 
every  adoption  Is  of  a  healthy  infant. 
For  example,  the  costs  of  cesarean  de- 
livery or  premature  birth  by  the  natu- 
ral mother  can  further  drive  up  the 
expenses  adoptive  parents  may  have 
to  bear. 

This  legislation  should  stimulate  dis- 
cussion on  the  various  adoption  costs. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
nance C(nnmlttee  to  look  at  this  pro- 
posal with  an  open  mind.  If  they  be- 
lieve some  restrictlcms  are  needed, 
then  proposals  I  have  heard  discussed 
include  capping  the  dediictible.  possi- 
bly at  80  percent  of  expenses,  or  possi- 
bly limiting  the  deduction  for  a 
healthy  Infant  at  $5,000  and  the  ex- 
penses of  a  child  with  special  needs  at 
$10,000. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  adop- 
tions, some  of  the  appropriate  costs 


which  make  adiiptions  expensive  are: 
maternity  home  jservioes,  hoMtal  and 
physician's  oostsi  attorney's  costs,  and 
the  comprehensive  costs  of  complete 
adoption  servifle  hunirred  by  an 
agency— indudlnk.  for  instance,  costs 
such  as  those  f  ot*  advertUng  and  out- 
reach to  tell  pi^egnant  wimien  about 
their  services,  costs  incurred  to  pro- 
vide them  with!  educational  services, 
and  costs  for  Jobi  training.  However,  by 
limiting  these  deitucUons  (mly  to  those 
which  are  con<lucted  in  complianoe 
with  Federal  anq  State  laws,  we  are  in- 
suring that  we  would  not  be  under- 
writing the  kinlds  of  practices  that 
have  come  to  light  in  my  own  State  of 
Utah  and  other! States,  where  people 
were  defrauded  by  certain  indii^duals 
attempting  to  aci  as  baby  broken.  The 
illegal  adoption  brings  with  it  a  price 
tag  of  $25,000  or  more,  most  of  which 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  middlemen. 
Fees  for  arrangtoients  would  not  be 
deductible.  | 

We  are  also  psuring  that  certain 
practices  that  aite  related  to  the  reso- 
lution of  infertitty,  biduding  in  vitro 
fertilization,  ovu^  transfers  and  trans- 
plants, and  suitogate  parenting  ar- 
rangements, do  hot  qualify  tar  tAvat- 
able  tax  treatntent  under  this  bilL 
These  practices  are  not  adoption. 
Some  of  these  pfactices  are  unaccept- 
able, for  medicAl.  religious  or  other 
reasons,  to  man^  Ameri(auis.  Some  of 
these  practices  are.  however,  sd- 
dressed  under  other  portions  of  the 
tax  laws.  For  instance,  certain  medical 
treatments  aimed  at  treating  infertil- 
ity, induding  soiiie  of  those  mentioned 
above,  may  qualify  for  favorable  tax 
treatment. 

Two  of  this  legislation's  provisions 
relate  to  the  development  of  interest 
in  adoption  by  many  of  the  Natimi's 
employers.  Forty  companies  now  pro- 
vide adoption  b^ieflts,  induding  some 
of  the  largest  ohployers  such  as  Con- 
trol Data,  IBM.  time,  and  Xerox.  The 
actiul  benefits  v^  widely,  with  some 
providing  both  h  cssh  paymmt  and 
paid  leave.  Many  of  these  benefits  are 
flat  payments,  t^  my  lumie  State  of 
Utah.  Deseret  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, a  large  employer,  provides  adop- 
tion benefits  to  their  employees  of  up 
to  80  percent  of  |«>proved  adoption  ex- 
penses caOT>ingi  the  fee  at  $1,300. 
These  usual  and  necessary  feea  indude 
maternity  expehses  and  legal  agency 

There  are  two  ttroblems  that  exist  in 
regard  to  empkUrer-provlded  benefits 
which  we  address  in  this  biU.  The  first 
problem  is  that  payments  made  to  em- 
ployees are  taxkUe  as  income.  This 
means  that  if  a  benefit  of  $1,300  is  re- 
ceived, not  aU  of' the  money  can  be  ap- 
plied to  deflmyihg  expoises.  Our  bUl 
would  exdude  from  the  employee's 
Income  those  payments  made  by  an 
employer. 

The  second  problem  is  that  compa- 
nies currentiy  mky  not  treat  their  con- 


tributions to  adopticm  expense  plans 
as  an  tmUnsry  and  necessary  business 
ejq;>ense.  This  discoiuages  many  com- 
panies wbltb  would  otherwise  offer 
these  benefits  from  providing  them. 
Our  Mil  would  solve  this  problem  and 
remove  that  barrier  to  more  omipa- 
nles  providing  adoption  benefits. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  we 
do  not  need  this  law  at  this  time,  that 
we  cannot  afford  even  the  modest  rev- 
enue loss  that  this  would  represent.  I 
do  not  agree  with  them.  Our  families 
are  our  most  important  resource,  and 
we  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
be  fair  to  famUies.  The  benefits  to 
children  and  families  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  to  our  sodety  as  a  whole, 
both  in  human  and  economic  terms 
far  outweWi  the  dollar  costs  that 
some  may  wish  to  focus  on. 

At  this  time,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort.  In  ad- 
dition. I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  recent  artide  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  enti- 
tled "Vaylat  Adoption  Expenses— In- 
creasing Number  of  Companies  Help 
Their  Employees  Meet  Costs"  by 
Steven  Hdltoonner.  My  office  hss  re- 
ceived numerous  calls  concerning  this 
fine  artide.  and  I  commend  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  highlighting  accurate- 
ly the  importance  of  adoption  within 
ff;wnt}t»m  I  gsk  unsnimous  consent  that 
the  complete  text  and  summary  of  the 
bill  be  induded  in  the  Rbcobs  at  the 
oondusicn  of  my  remariu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered,  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  ss  follows: 

asss 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repmenttttivet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed, 


This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Faimem  for 
Adopting  FSmflles  Act". 

sac  1.  MOOOKAnON  or  DBHKTKHI  POS  ADOP- 
tMH  KXraNSBS. 

(a)  la  OsaxaAL.— Subeecttons  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  332  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1M4  (rdatlng  to  adcvtion  expenses)  are 
■mamitoii  to  read  as  f ollom: 

"(b)  Dbsial  or  Dodbls  Bsmnr.- 

"(1)  la  oansAi.— No  deduction  shaU  be  al- 
lowable under  subsection  (a)  for  any  ex- 
pense for  which  a  deduction  or  credit  is  al- 
lowable under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

"(3)  OaAaTB.- No  deduction  sball  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  any  expenses 
paid  from  any  funds  received  under  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  program. 

"(C)  QuAUPixD  AooRiox  Exnnsss.— For 
purpoaes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  la  osMXBAi..— The  term  'qualified 
adaption  expenses'  means  reasonable  and 
neoeasary  adoption  feea  (including  agency 
fees),  court  costs,  attorney  fees,  and  other 
expenwa  whlch- 

"(A)  are  dbectly  related  to  tbe  legal  adop- 
tion of  a  oblld  by  tbe  taxpayer  but  uily  if 
such  adoiition  has  been  arranged— 

"(I)  by  a  State  or  local  agency  with  re- 
sponribillty  under  State  or  local  law  for 
child  idaoement  through  adoption. 


"(ii)  by  a  non-profit,  viMuntary  adoption 
agency  which  is  authorised  by  State  or  local 
law  to  place  children  for  adoption,  or 

"(ill)  throuidi  a  private  plaeement.  and 

"(B)  are  not  incurred  in  violation  of  State 
or  Federal  law. 

"(2)  Aaopnoa  SMwais  aor  to  iwounis 
GBTAia  AMomRS.— The  term  'qualified 
adoption  expenses'  shall  not  indude  any  ex- 
penses in  connectlaa  with- 

"(A)  the  adoption  of  a  child  who  was  oon- 
odved  throogb— 

"(i)  artlfldal  insemination. 

"(ii)  embryo  transplantation. 

"(ill)  in  vitro  fertilisation,  or 

"(iv)  so«alled  'surrogate  parenthood',  in- 
duding surrogate  mothera  who  serve  volun- 
tarily and  without  remuneration  in  Jurisdic- 
tions where  such  practice  is  legal,  or 

"(B)  travd  outside  the  United  States, 
unlem  such  travd  is  required— 

"(i)  as  a  condition  of  a  legal  adoption  by 
the  country  of  the  dilld's  origin. 

"(11)  to  assess  the  health  and  status  of  the 
chUd  to  be  adopted,  or 

"(ill)  to  escort  the  diOd  to  lie  adopted  to 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  Child.— The  term  'cbfld'  shaD  indude 
any  child  determined  by  the  State  to  bie  a 
child  described  in  paragrapbs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
section  473(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(b)  Aboptioii  AsaieTAaca  PaooaiiMe  — 

(1)  la  osnaAi Fart  m  of  subdupter  B 

of  chapta  1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  items 
specifically  excluded  from  gram  income)  is 
amended  by  redfsignsting  section  134  as 
section  135  and  by  inserting  after  section 
133  the  following  i 


"tMC  ia«.  ADOPnON  ASSBTAIKS I 

"(a)  la  QsasBAL.— Oram  Income  of  an  em- 
ployee does  not  indude  amountapald  or  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  esopleyer  for  quali- 
fied adoption  expcnees  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  fn  eaiployee  if 
sucfa  "■"""«*»  are  fumisbed  pursuant  to  a 
program  described  in  ■ubsertlon  (b). 

"(b)  AaomoB  AssnxAaca  FaooaAM.- For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  program  la  de- 
scribed in  this  subeeetion  if  it- 

"(1)  is  a  separate  written  plan  of  an  em- 
ployer for  the  exclusive  benefit  oi  bis  em- 
ployees to  ptwide  his  employees  with  adop- 
tion assistanoe.  and 

"(3)  meets  requirements,  similar  to  the  re- 
quirements of  paragrapbs  (3).  (3).  (S),  and 
(6)  of  section  137(b). 

"(c)  OcAUiiD  AnoPTioa  Exnaasa.- For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
adoption  expenses'  has  the  mtanlng  given 
such  term  by  section  SSXc).". 

(3)  CoavoBiinra  AumiaiasT.- The  table 
of  sections  for  part  m  of  subchapter  B  et 
Chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  134  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fcdlowing  new 
items: 


"Sec  134.  Adoption  i 

"Sec  13S.  Orom  reference  to  other  Acts.". 
SBC  >.  irpacnva  DAiB. 

The  amendmenta  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apidy  to  expenses  paid  or  incurred  fbr  adop- 
tions which  become  final  after  December  31. 
1984. 

SumuaT  or  FAmias  voa  Aaoman 
Famiub  Acr 

1.  Provides  tax  deduction  for  adoption  ex- 
penses. Allowance  of  a  deduction  costs  of  an 
adoption,  In  aecotdanoc  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral law,  including  Infant.  «>eeial  needs  or 
foreign  chUd  adoptions.  It  exdndes  surro- 
gate mother  and  invltro  arranaements.  It 
also  restricts  the  deduction  of  travd  outside 
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Um  United  fltalM  wnUt  aueli  tnvd  it  re- 
quired tm  >  ecMdlUiM  ot  the  edopUcn.  or  to 
■leeH  the  hetMh  ud  ■tatue  of  the  ehOd.  or 
to  eeeort  the  cliiM  to  be  edoptad  to  the 
Untted  Statee.  There  le 
on  the  amouDt  of  the 

2.  Ssdudee  tnm  emptagwe'a  Ineame  edop- 
ipaUkvan 

%.  TTevte  eaaplaycr  eontilbatteiM  to  edop- 
ttao 


4.  ■tteetive  dMc  eppUae  to 
eurred  or  paid  for  adciittlan  which 
flaal  after  Deeeaaber  St.  MM. 


CVtaoi  the  Waahtawton  Poet  ICardi  If. 
IMS] 


(By  atewn  Heflbroaner) 


When  Sue  and  JtaB  Oitan.  a  OalthenburK 
couple,  adopted  their  Ont  child  m  19M. 
%/kJtm  to  pay  the  adoptloa 
"aMif  rdattvaa  to  gtfc  caah 
of  other  ptaaenta  fbr  ChiMoMM."  It 
qidred  8ae  to  take  on  four  pait-time  Joha  aa 
a  baby  ilttar.  a  aaM  dark,  a  recnattaial  au- 
nd  hovpa  eleaner.  while  Jtan 
I  hli  regular  hooia  aa  a  eoBBputcr  pro- 
far  Vblrchlld  Indnatrtaa  Inc.  In 
Oennantown. 

"At  tteea  it  Jnat  fdt  craay."  Sue  Orban 
"But  that^  the  price  we  had  to  pay  to 
Beet  It  waa  the  beet  mooey  for 
ahoit-termvafk." 

Four  yean  hrtar.  after  ahe  gave  birth  to  a 
ehDd.  they  adoi^  a  raipino  boy.  ThlB  time 
paytaic  the  blllB  waa  laaa  arduous  Althouch 
the  price  to  adapt  their  aon  Michael  ran 
tSJOO.  part  of_  the  coet  waa  abaorbed 
thrau^  a  banaflla  poUey  provided  by  An 
Ortaa'a  new  eaployar.  and  Abe  atayad  at 
hoaaa  to  tdfce  oare  of  the  ehOdfean. 

Interaatlanal  Buaineaa  Martiinw  Corp.. 
where  Orban  haa  been  a  eompnter  analyat 
ainee  IMl.  pays  eaaployaa  pp  to  91.TM 
toward  adoptloa  coata. 

Aooordinc  to  the  NbtkxMl  OoauBittee  for 
Adoptiana.  «•  anJor  United  Statea  fkma.  or 
three  tlnee  the  nnber  rinoe  ItiO.  pay^llM 
to  •3.SM  in  expeneee  incuiied  for  aceney 
ptaeoaent  feaa.  eourt  eoata  and  lepal  feea. 
temporary  fbater  etaild  care  and  tranaporta- 
tlon  for  the  ado^Cad  child. 

The  llat  indudea  aucb  glanta  as  Booeywell 
Inc.  Ftoeter  *  Gamble  Co..  Ttane  Inc.  and 

In  additiMii  more  than  100  flnha,  inch  aa 
Acacia  Oroop  Inaurance  Co.  of  WaaMngton. 
allow  employee  to  uae  aecrued  leave  time. 
Ifhleh  in  aona  eaaea  Indudea  aiek  leave,  to 
acriimatf  their' newly  adopted  chUd  to  unfa- 
mUar  aurroundlngB. 

The  rhangw  have  extended  even  to  atate 
government  in  Maryland,  wlilcfa  last  year 
enaetod  a  law  allowing  any  eaapioye  to  uae 
op  to  M  daya  of  aoerued  aide  leave  to  mend 
with  a  newly  adopted  chQd.  Thc.aponaor  of 
the  bm.  DeL  Virginia  U.  Thomas  (D- 
BowanU.  aaid  it  la  only  pne  of  tu  kind  in  the 
country. 

fMeral  employee  are  not  entitled  to  adop- 
tion benefits,  according  to  Jha  Ludwig  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
neither  are  Virginia  atate  workers  or  Dla- 
trietof  Cidumbia  employea. 

■dwiaid  Rider,  an  archivlBt  at  Procter  * 
Gamble  of  Cincinnati,  aald  the  fivrmontha 
that  the  wanpany  allowed  him  to  take  off 
from  work  without  pay  when  he  and  his 
wife  teadyed  their  4-week-old  daughter 
were  "invaluable." 


>  Rider  had  been  wait- 
ing three  years  before  a  kwal  agency  noti- 
fied them  that  a  teen-aged  aaother  waa 
giving  up  her  child  for  adoption  "We  found 
out  a  few  daya  before  having  to  bring 
lAnnel  hoBBe."  Cdward  Rider  aaU.  "Al- 
though we  ware  ripefiting  a  ehOd  at  aoaie 
point.  It's  not  like  pbuuiing  for  a  natural 
birth." 

WUUam  Pleroe.  prcaldent  of  the  Nattonal 
Committee  for  Adoptlona.  aald.  "The  baale 
premiee  of  adoption  benaflta  la  a  matter  of 
equity.  Mbat  people  who  adopt  children  do 
not  enjoy  the  aaaaa  privileges  aa  thoae  who 


Ottldala  of  wwnpanlea  that  have  Inatltat- 
ed  theee  paymenta  agree  that  parenta  who 
adopt  ahould  not  be  burdened  with  coata 
that  natural  parenta  eeeape  through  major 
medical  Inaiiranre.  which  typically  ataaorbs 
up  to  go  percent  of  their  coata. 

Doctor  feea  and  hoapitaliaation  f w  a  natu- 
ral Urth  usually  amount  to  about  94.000.  in- 
dustry spokesmen  say.  whereas  normal 
agency  adopttai  expeneee  range  from  gSdOOO 
to  tlO.000.  depending  on  the  type  of  i 


Theee  offhdato  assert  that  the  expanded 
coverage  oaarka  their  growing  commitment 
to  a  diverae  work  force,  although  they  ac- 
knowledge that  the  policy  makee  for  good 
pubUe  relationa  at  minimal  coat  becauae  few 
of  their  employee  adopt  children  and  dalm 
the  benefit. 

"Companies  are  realising  that  there  is  not 
such  a  dlatanpr  between  your  work  and 
fsBBUy  Ufe."  aald  Unda  Ulrey,  a  public  rela- 
tiona  aasistant  at  Procter  A  Gamble. 
"They've  got  to  make  it  eaaler  for  the  two  to 
work  in  tandem." 

Procter  *  Gamble  in  19g3  dealgned  a 
package  that  provides  up  to  tl.000  for  adop- 
tlon  coata  and  allows  emidoyes  time  off 
from  work  until  their  child  is  •  months  okL 
"If  the  dilld  hLOlder  than  6  mootha  when 
he  or  she  Is  adopted,  well  uaually  make  spe- 
cial exceptlaos."  Ulrey  said. 

"Obviously  we're  only  providing  maybe  a 
half  the  coat  to  the  family."  said  Bnlly  B:ar- 
skashian.  a  aenior  beneflta  analyat  at  Bank 
of  America,  which  introduced  cash  pay- 
menta of  $3,000  to  employes  in  lOtS.  "The 
phUoeophy  la  to  equaUae  the  beneflta  for 
people  who  chooee  other  optlona  (than  nat- 
ural Urthl.  Prom  our  point  of  view  It's  a 
great  bendlt.  becauae  the  coat  is  negligible." 
*'fT^«-»^ffl'«  said. 

Karakaahian  noted  that  In  two  yean, 
about  W  employea  have  uaed  the  adoption 
benefit,  which  requlrea  a  gUO  deduetOtle. 

At  IBM.  which  in  1971  waa  one  of  the  firat 
Fortune  900  Arms  to  enact  the  program. 
4.900  employes  have  been  granted  the 
91.790  benefit  The  '''*T*»'r  employs 
994J90  people  tai  the  Uhlted  Statee. 

One  criticism  of  the  eaah  benefit  pro- 
grams is  that  the  money  la  not  always  tax- 
deductible,  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
parenta  receive  by  up  to  39  percent 

The  OrtMna.  for  example,  said  their  91.790 
benefit  from  IBM  "amounted  to  around 
91.900"  once  taxea  were  deducted.  However 
other  mmpaniea.  auoh  as  Acada.  Proctor  & 
Gamble,  and  Honeywell,  shoulder  the  tax 
burden. 

A  tax  bill  paasfd  by  Congrem  in  1991  pro- 
vided an  exemption  of  up  to  91.900  for  the 
adoptloa  of  a  "medal  needa"  child,  but  no 
exemptloas  were  made  for  other  chlldr«i. 
"Special  needs"  refers  to  children  9  yean  or 
older,  handicapped  children,  and  sibling 
sets. 

This  year  a  UD  haa  been  Introduced  by 
Sena.  Orrln  O.  Hatch  (R-Utah)  and  Jere- 


miah Denton  (R-Ala.)  that  would  perailt  de- 
ductloiH  for  any  adopted  child. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  PregUent.  I  am 
pleaaed  to  Join  the  dlgtincuJghed  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  Mr.  Hatch,  in  Introdue- 
tnc  the  FMmeai  for  Adopting  FaaiiUea 
Act  of  196S.  Senaton  may  recall  that 
Senator  Hatch  and  I  introduced  an 
identical  Mil  in  the  98th  Congreoi.  but 
that  unfortunately  the  Oongreag  ad- 
journed without  acting  on  the  bilL 

Although  there  are  many  exciting 
initiatlvea  underway  to  promote  adop- 
tion, there  ia  much  more  than  can  and 
ahould  he  done  to  increaae  the  number 
of  children  who  can  be  adopted  into 
loving  f amillea.  The  bOl  that  Senator 
Hatch  and  I  are  introducing  today 
would  provide  badly  needed  tax  relief 
to  peroooa  who  fonn  their  famUlea 
through  adoption. 

The  Subcommittee  on  nunily  and 
Human  Servlcea.  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, haa  held  aeveral  hearings  on 
adoptioo.  Although  qjedflc  tax  iasues 
do  not  faU  within  the  Juriadieti«»  of 
the  subcommittee,  many  wltneeses  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  ending  the  in- 
equitable tax  treatment  of  ad(H)tive 
parents. 

As  we  all  Imow,  families  formed 
through  the  biological  birth  of  chil- 
dren are  eligible  f <»■  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  medical  expenses  of  the  preg- 
nancy and  delivery.  Adoptive  parents, 
however,  cannot  deduct  the  expenses 
for  ad<q9tion.  even  though,  in  many 
cases,  they  have  paid  the  medical  ex- 
penses of  the  baby's  birth  and  the  bio- 
logical mother's  prenatal  care,  in  addi- 
tion to  adoption  agency  fees  and  attor- 
ney fees.  For  many  families,  thoee  out 
of  the  pocket  expenses,  which  can 
vary  widely  fnxn  locality  to  locality, 
put  a  substantial  strain  on  resources. 

I  believe  that  adopting  families  truly 
deserve  fair  tax  treatment  and  should 
not  be  discriminated  against  under  our 
tax  laws. 

The  biU  would  offer  a  tax  deduction 
for  all  reasonable  fees  for  an  adoption 
that  Is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
State  law.  As  already  mentioned,  adop- 
tim  expense  can  vary  from  as  little  as 
$600  up  to  $10,000  and  stm  faU  within 
the  realm  of  legal  fees.  For  that 
reason,  the  bUl  does  not  include  a 
fixed  dollar  amount  for  the  deduction. 

The  bill  would  also  exclude  families 
fram  taxable  Income  any  adoption 
benefits  paid  by  employers  to  employ- 
ees adopting  children.  Employers 
would  be  able  to  treat  the  benefit  as 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
pense of  providing  beneflta  to  their 
employees.  These  provisions  would  be 
of  inesUmable  help  to  hold  emi^oyers 
and  emplojrees. 

Because  I  am  Interested  in  encourag- 
ing private  sector  support  for  adop- 
tion. I  included  a  provision  in  the 
Adoption  Opportimites  Act  reauthor- 
izaUon  bill— S.  1003  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress—that would  direct  the  Secretary 
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and  encouragpe  the 
Bf  f  er  adoption  bene- 

Bloyeea.  That  provi- 

^f  Public  Law  98-A57. 

It  Reagan  on  Octo- 

ely  watch  the  effect 


of  HHS  to  educatj 
private  sector  to 
fits  to  adopting  ( 
sion  became  part  ( 
signed  by. 
ber  9.  1984.  I  clc 
of  the  provision. 

In  a  hearing  oni  the  bill,  written  tes- 
timony was  received  from  a  vice  presi- 
dent for  employee  benefits  who  de- 
scribed the  formation  of  adoption  ben- 
efit plans.  Thirty-five  cofprnrntimis 
now  offer  adoptimi  benefit  programs 
to  their  employees.  I  strong^  bdleve 
that  if  companies,  were  able  to  consid- 
er this  expense  fts  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expmse,  many 
more  otmipanles  would  provide  the 
benefit.  Likewise,  the  benefit  would 
not  be  considered  taxable  income  Ibr 
the  employee,  as  is  currently  the  case. 

We  should  allofr  the  private  sector 
to  do  as  much  hi  it  can  to  support 
adopting  f  amilled  The  Fatraess  for 
Adopting  Familiei  Act  would  encour- 
age businesses  to  offer  help  to  their 
employees. 

Finidly,  the  biU  would  repeal  the 
current  provisioiii  for  adtqitlon  ex- 
pense for  the  adoption  of  special  needs 
children.  The  legislation  will  provide 
more  generous  suMwrt  for  adoiytifms. 

Mr.  President,  many  persons  in  our 
country  are  desperate  to  adopt  chil- 
dren. There  are  j  older  chfldren  and 
children  with  haitdicaps  who  are  now 
in  foster  care  but  who  could  be  ad(q>t- 
ed.  There  are  alao' infants  available  for 
adoption.  Toung  cnlldren  from  foreign 
countries,  inducing  children  with 
handiciuM.  are  aisi  free  for  adoption. 

By  enacting  legislaUon  to  grant  tax 
relief  to  adopting  families,  we  can  help 
to  bring  the  thousands  of  waiting  par- 
ents together  with  infants  and  chil- 
dren who  are  waiting  for  permanent, 
loving  homes.       I 

I  urge  my  coIleHBues  to  Join  Senator 
Hatch  and  me  by  cosponsor's  of  the 
Fairness  for  Adoilting  Families  Act  of 
1985. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  UtaJi. 
Mr.  Hatch,  which  amends  the  Tax 
Code  to  provide  lor  the  deducticm  of 
expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of 
adoption.  | 

This  biU  encourages  legal  adoption 
by  providing  a  Soechanlsm  through 
which  an  adoptive  parent  may  recover 
the  often  overwhelming  expenses  of 
adoption.  A  sectttKl  provision  In  the 
bill  allows  emploiers  to  contribute  to 
an  adoption  and  deduct  this  as  a  nec- 
essary business  exfaense. 

As  an  adoptivg  parent  myself,  I 
know  the  Joys  ol  adoption.  Adopted 
children  are  chosen  and  wanted.  For 
those  who  are  thinking  about  adopt- 
ing, this  bill  removes  the  numetary 
barrier  that  may  joMierwlse  prevent  a 
child  from  being:  placed  in  a  caring 
home.* 


By  Mr.  GOItfrON: 


&  868.  A  bill  to  amend  section  119  of 
the  Housing  and  CcHumunity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  to  modify  the  selec- 
tion criteria  for  urban  development 
action  grants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Hotising,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


uaaaa  SBVBiOmBWT  Acnoa  QBAjna 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  make 
urban  devdopment  action  grants  a 
truly  national  program  agahi.  It  is 
time  to  refonn  the  UDAG  project  se- 
lection system  to  assure  that  projects 
which  have  the  greatest  econotaiic  ben- 
efit and  Impact  will  be  selected  for 
funding. 

The  UDAG  Program  has  been  a  vital 
resource  in  providing  assistance  to 
dtles  and  urban  eountiea  which  are  ex- 
periencing severe  eoon<Hnic  distress,  to 
hdp  stimulate  the  economic  develop- 
ment activity  necessary  to  bring  alwut 
economic  recovery.  Grant  funds 
awarded  to  distressed  communities  are 
granted  or  loaaed  to  private  develop- 
ers, thus  making  feasible  otherwise 
unprofitable  private  sector  economic 
development  mojects.  These  public 
funds  leverage  evm  greater  amounts 
of  private  investment  for  industrial, 
commercial,  and  neighborhood 
projects.  Distressed  urban  areas  are 
renovated  and  the  local  tax  base  is  im- 
proved. 

Prior  to  196S.  all  applications  for 
UDAG  projects  meeting  the  basic  eli- 
gibility requirements  were  funded. 
After  the  number  of  applications  grew 
to  exceed  available  grant  funds,  the 
Dqnartmoit  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develinmient  developed  criteria  for  se- 
lecting projects  to  be  funded.  This 
project  ranking  sjmtem  awards  70  of 
the  100  total  points  to  relative  eco- 
n<milc  distress  and  economic  inu>action 
or  deterioration,  leaving  only  30  points 
to  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  project 
merit. 

The  result  of  this  project  selection 
system  has  been  to  send  70  percent  of 
UDAG  funds  to  only  eight  States, 
based  on  the  formula  Judgment  of 
greater  econnnic  distress  and  impac- 
tion. Some  cities,  in  effect,  have  been 
loAed  in  as  winners  in  each  funding 
round,  based  on  high  scores  for  dis- 
tress and  impaction,  without  regard  to 
the  benefits,  or  lack  thereof,  that  wiU 
actually  be  realised  from  the  proposed 
project.  A  General  Accounting  Office 
report  issued  last  month  found  that, 
indeed,  some  applications  with  high 
project  merit  points  have  not  been 
funded,  while  ain>lication8  with  low 
project  points  were  funded. 

Current  economic  indicators,  such  as 
percentage  of  poverty,  per  capita 
income,  percentage  of  unemidoyment, 
age  of  housing,  pcmnlstion  growth  or 
decline,  and  Job  loss  are  wropriate 
f*etors  to  establish  a  community's  eli- 
gibility for  the  UDAG  Program.  The 
program  is  intended  to  provide  assist- 
ance only  to  severely  distressed  dties. 


urban  counties,  small  dties.  or  pockets 
of  poverty.  But  once  such  economic 
distress  f actfws  are  used  to  determine 
eligibility,  award  of  projects  should  be 
based  solely  on  project  merit.  All  eligi- 
ble distressed  communities  should 
have  equal  access  to  UDAG  funding. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides for  a  project  selection  process 
based  entirely  oa  the  ecommilc  bene- 
fits of  pnqjosed  projects.  Those  appli- 
cations ranking  highest  on  the  basis  of 
project  merit  would  be  funded.  Project 
merit  would  be  measured  by  first,  the 
ratio  of  private  investment  dollars  to 
grant  funds,  second,  the  ratio  of  grant 
funds  to  the  number  of  permanent 
Jobs  to  be  created,  third,  the  propor- 
tion of  sudi  permanent  Jobs  llkdy  to 
be  obtained  by  unemployed  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals 
and  disadvantaged  minorities,  and 
fourth.  Uie  impact  the  project  would 
have  in  improving  local  government 
revenues. 

Giving  full  weight  to  project  merit 
in  the  application  process  will  once 
again  make  all  distressed  communities 
in  the  Nation  competitive  for  UDAG 
grants.  Competition  on  the  baste  of 
project  merit  will  also  encourage 
better  project  applications  and  will 
mean  that  more  projects  will  be 
funded  each  year  as  smaller  dollar  re- 
quests would  likely  score  higher  since 
they  tend  to  have  a  higho'  private  in- 
vestment leveraging  ratio  with  lower 
UDAG  dollars  required  per  project. 

Even  with  the  changes  mandated  in 
thte  bill,  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
UDAG  grant  funds  wiU  continue  to 
flow  to  the  Northeastern  region  of  the 
Nation.  Half  of  the  UDAG  eligible 
population  resides  in  that  general 
region  of  the  couniay  and  thus  such 
pt^ulatim  centers  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  lion's  share  of  UDAG  grants. 
But  they  will  do  so  in  a  fair  and  equal 
competition  by  high  quality  project 
proposals  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
distressed  dties  and  counties^ 

Ranking  project  iu>pllcations  on  the 
baste  of  project  merit  will  also  hdp  in- 
tegrate distressed  pockets  of  poverty 
into  the  general  project  selection 
system.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  te  authorixed 
to  fund  applications,  up  to  20  percent 
of  available  funds,  ttam  metropolitan 
communities  and  small  dties  that  do 
not  meet  the  UDAG  economic  distress 
eligibility  standards  but  which  have 
pockets  of  poverty  with  severe  eco- 
nomic distress.  Since  economic  distress 
and  inqiaction  measures  cannot  i^iply 
to  the  community  at  large,  applica- 
tions f  n»n  pockets  of  poverty  commu- 
nities can  only  achieve  a  maximum  of 
30  points  based  cm  the  project  charac- 
tolstics.  Last  month's  GAO  report 
found  that  if  HUD  had  not  exercised 
its  discretion  to  wprove  such  appUca* 
tions.-no  pocket  of  poverty  application 
could  have  ooim>eted  for  UDAG  fund- 
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Inc.  TnaMtUao  to  a  project  merit  ae- 
leetlon  lyatem  would  integrate  pocket 
of  poverty  applJcattona  fuUy  into  the 
aelectioo  proceaa. 

Finally,  thla  btU  eataUiabea  certain 
minlmuin  atandarda  for  any  appllca- 
tioD  for  UDAO  fundlnt.  A»  gmeral  re- 
qtiircmenta.  there  would  have  to  be  a 
ahowlnc  that  the  project  would  be 
eonpleted  in  a  timely  manner,  that 
the  grant  recipient  haa  demonstrated 
auooeaaful  performance  in  community 
development,  that  the  i»oJect  wlU 
have  a  lubatantlal  impact  on  the  de- 
vehwment  and  economy  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  project  would 
not  be  feasible  without  UDAO  fund- 
ing- 

In  ^Hi"*«"".  there  would  be  a  threah- 
old  reqid^onent  that  each  project 
mttat  leverage  $3  in  private  funds  for 
ewy  UDAO  dollar  provided,  and  that 
at  least  out  pennanent  Job  Would  be 
created  for  every  $15,000  of  UDAO 
funding.  A  "Ibir  would  be  defined  as 
one  person  woridng  a  standard  work 
week  of  40  hours. 

I  urge  a  swift  reaOIutian  of  the  In- 
equltlea  in  the  UDAO  project  selection 
system  by  the  Congress.  The  Urban 
Devriopment  Action  Qrant  Program 
pla^  a  major  role  in  the  health  and 
lecovery  of  the  economy  in  our  urban 
areas.  We  need  to  strengthen  the 
UDAO  Program  by  one  again  making 
it  national  in  scope. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  OKdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  f oUowc 

aau 

Be  U  enacted  fty  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
KenweentuttMa  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Amefiea  in  Comgreaa  ttMWiftteJt  That  aec- 
tlon  llMdXl)  of  tbe  Baattot  sad  Oanmuiii- 
ty  DevelopoMBt  Act  of  1914  Is  amended  to 
read  SB  f oUovs: 

"(dMlXA)  A  srant  may  be  made  under 
this  MCtian  to  a  dty  or  urtaan  county  eUgf- 
ble  under  gubmctkin  (cXl)  only  if  tbe  aecre- 
tary  detenilnea  that— 

"(i)  the  project  wO  be  completed  In  a 
timely  manner: 

"(11)  the  grant  recipient  haa  demonstrated 
aueoaaaful  perfonnanoe  In  community  devel- 
opment actlvtties: 

"(Hi)  the  project  will  have  a  subatantlal 
tmpaet  on  the  development  and*  economy  of 
the  eoaamnnlty: 

"(Iv)  the  project  la  not  feaattde  without  as- 
aManoe  under  thla  section: 

"(T)  ttaero  wiO  be  at  least  three  doUara  In 
private  Inveatment  aupidied  for  ea^  dollar 
of  srant  funds  under  this  sectteo:  and 

"(vl)  for  each  $15,000  of  srant  fundi  under 
this  aectlon  there  wUl  be  created  at  least 
one  permanent.  40-hour  per  week  Job. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  ibaU  eatabUah  selec- 
tion criteria  for  a  national  competition  for 
grants  under  this  aectlon  to  dtiea  and  urban 
eounttaa  diglhle  under  niboection  (dXl). 
SuA  criteria  ahaU  constat  of— 

"(1)  the  ratio  of  private  Inveatment  dollan 
to  grant  fundi  under  thto  section: 

"(U)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  permanent 
Jotaa  to  be  created  to  the  amount  of  giant 


"(111)  tbe  proportion  of  such  permanent 
Jobs  likely  to  be  obtained  by  unemployed 
and  ecooomlraHy  dtasdvantaged  indivlduata 
and  dlaaihrantaged  minorities: 

"(hr)  the  impact  the  project  would  have  in 
tanprcrvinc  local  government  revenuca;  and 

"(V)  MKh  otiier  factors  rrtatlng  to  econom- 
ic benefit  of  the  proleet  aa  are  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  aecretary.". 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
a  850.  A  bill  to  suvend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  dicydohezylbenaothlasyl- 
sulfenamide:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


IT  susmmoa  or  ourr 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  leglslatiim  to 
temporarily  suspoid  the  duty  on  the 
chemical  dicyclohexylbenaothlasylsul- 
fenamide  [DCBSl.  which  is  used  as  an 
accelerator  in  the  production  of  radial 
Urea. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  enactment 
last  year  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act 
of  1084— PubUc  Law  08-573— the  duties 
on  a  wide  array  of  items,  including  nu- 
merous chemicals,  were  temporarily 
guspended.  The  suspended  duties  gen- 
erally involved  items  not  domestically 
manufactured  or  produced,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  readily  available 
substitute  produced  domestically.  Al- 
though that  is  the  case  insofar  as 
DCB8  is  concerned,  unfortunately  thla 
request  was  not  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  during  consideration 
of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1884; 
therefore,  the  duty  <m  DCB&— $0,017 
per  pound,  plus  16.2  percent  ad  valo- 
rem—was unaffected  by  enactment  of 
that  measure. 

Inmlcally,  another  chemical,  diphen- 
yl  guanfcUne  [DPOl,  which  is  alao  used 
ss  an  accelerator  in  the  manufacture 
of  radial  tlrea.  and  for  which  there  is 
neither  a  domestic  manufacturer  nor  a 
dwnestically  produced  substitute,  was 
listed  for  temporary  duty  suspension 
in  the  1084  act.  However,  as  the  re- 
spective manufacturing  processes  in- 
vohrtag  these  two  chemicals  differ, 
they  cannot  be  substituted.  Thus,  a 
situation  exists  where  radial  tire  man- 
ufacturers utilising  (me  process  can 
import  an  easentisl  chemical  duty- 
free, while  those  employing  another 
process  must  pay  a  duty,  enactment  of 
the  legialatlon  I  am  introducing  today 
would  rectify  this  unfair  situation. 

Mr.  Preaident.  the  policy  consider- 
ations surroun^ng  the  issue  of  duty 
suspension  on  items  or  substances  for 
which  there  is  no  domestic  manufac- 
turer, nor  a  readily  available  d(Hnesti- 
cally  produced  substitute,  strongly 
favor  suqjension  of  those  duties.  8us- 
pen(ling  the  duties  on  such  imported 
items  benefits  consumers,  as  well  as  in- 
dustries in  which  those  items  are  criti- 
cal to  tbe  production  proceaa. 

In  the  case  of  the  chemical  DCB8. 
suspension  of  the  currently  imposed 
duty  will  lessen  the  cost  of  pnxluclng 
radial  tires.  As  a  result,  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  domestic  producers  in 


the  world  market  will  be  strengthened, 
Amertean  Jobs  will  be  preaMired,  and 
consumers  will  gain  the  benefit  of  rel- 
atively lower  prices  for  d(Hnestically 
produced  radial  Urea.  In  addition,  as  I 
menUoned  earlier,  mmptamion  would 
algo  eliminate  an  inequity  which  cur- 
rently exists  in  our  tariff  laws. 

Mr.  President,  an  identical  bffl  (HR. 
1285)  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Campbux.  I 
hope  the  House  will  soon  act  favorably 
on  that  bill,  and  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  swift 
Sooate  passage  of  this  measure. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
8.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SecuriUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1034:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
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•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  growth  in  catvonXe  tender 
offer  acUvity.  This  surge  in  corporate 
mergers  and  aoqulslUons  haa  pawned 
a  range  of  abusive  tactics  by  both  bid- 
ders sedEhig  control  and  targets  seek- 
ing to  remain  independent. 

We  have  seen  corporate  raiders 
resort  to  coercive  and  unfair  tactics 
either  to  gain  control  over  a  target  or 
extort  huge  payments  to  withdraw 
their  bids. 

And  we  have  seen  target  manage- 
ment, often  motivated  by  a  selfish 
desire  to  stay  in  power,  employ  aggres- 
sive defenses  to  thwart  a  hoatlle 
bidder. 

Often,  the  victim  of  these  abusive 
bidding  and  defensive  tactics  are  the 
shareholders  and.  in  partlctilar.  the 
small  shareholder. 

In  the  17  years  since  Congress 
paased  the  Williams  Act  to  regulate 
corporate  takeover  acUvlty.  much  has 
clumgeiL  It  is  dear  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  to  amend  the  Williams 
Act  and  eliminate  the  loopholes  ex- 
ploited by  creaUve  tender  offer  pracU- 
Uoners. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Share- 
holder Fairness  Act  of  1085.  This  legis- 
laUon  is  designed  to  deal  with  the  new 
realiUes  dominating  the  corporate 
tender  offer  arena. 

This  legislaUon  would  move  us 
toward  a  regulatory  scheme  that  per- 
mits, even  encourages,  economically 
sound  takeovers,  whether  hostile  or 
friendly,  while  discouraging  inefficient 
and  empire  building  tender  offers.  And 
it  would  create  a  more  fair  and  ration- 
al process  that  permits  greater  time  to 
weigh  the  impact  of  a  proposed  acqui- 
siUon  and  reach  intelligent  investment 
decisions  and  increases  the  likelihood 
that  all  shareholders  wiU  be  treated 
eqtially. 

Further,  this  proposal  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  regulatory  environment 
that  does  not  place  a  premium  on 
short-term  results  to  the  detriment  of 


long-term  planning.  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  in  the  naUona]  interest  to  permit 
rampant  aoQuisiU(lns,  where  the  com- 
bined company  has  incurred  such 
huge  debt  that  it  has  undermined  its 
ability  to  do  the  long-term  reaearch 
and  development  necessary  to  compete 
in  the  world  e(x>notny. 

In  recent  week*,  the  debate  over 
tender  offer  law  has  focused  (m  two 
schools  of  thought; 

One  school  takds  the  posiUon  that 
the  current  wave  of  hostile  tender 
offers  are  good  for  the  economy.  Sup- 
porters of  this  viefir  argue  that  tender 
offers  are  the  best  and  most  effective 
way  to  discipline  |nept  and  luy  maw 
agement  and  maacimize  shareiKridsr 
value  and  should  not  be  disccMiraged 
by  Federal  law. 

The  opposite  school,  which  numbers 
many  of  our  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished business  leaders,  bellevea  that 
the. surge  in  tender  offer  acttvi^  has 
f  onied  managers  tf>  place  a  dlvropor- 
tionate  emphasis  on  ahort  term  per- 
formance. As  a  rOsult.  they  ctmtend. 
long  term  planning  suffers,  and.  with 
it.  the  company's  Ability  to  compete  in 
a  global  economic  environment  where 
the  race  arill  be  won  by  those  with  the 
most  vision  and  f ofesight. 

I  find  merit  4nd  flaws  in  both 
schools.  I  agree  with  those  who  argue 
that  tender  offeri  can  be  a  healthy 
way  to  diadpline  lasy  corporate  man- 
agers and  help  4uu«holden  realiae 
the  true  value  of  their  investments. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  necessarily 
follows  that  all  teader  offers  are  good 
for  the  shareholders  and  the  eo(m(miy. 
I  believe  it  is  a  self-serving  oversimpli- 
fication to  claim. '  as  many  corporate 
takeover  speciali4ts  do.  that  tmly 
poorly  managed  companies  need  fear 
takeovers.  Indeed^  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  thatj  many  quality  finns 
have  been  put  intoj  play. 

Louis  liOwenstein.  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  University  examined  14  hos- 
tile tender  offers  made  in  1081.  inclu(^ 
ing  those  involving  Marathon  Oil. 
Conoco,  and  St.  Joe  Minerals.  Lowen- 
stein  found  that  the  target  companies 
average  retiun  on  equity  compared  fa- 
vorably with  that; of  American  indus- 
try as  a  whole.  Oft  the  10  targets  that 
failed  to  survive.  8)  had  higher  returns 
on  equity  than  th^ir  acquirers.  And  7 
of  the  10  targets  leventually  acquired 
actually  outperformed  the  stodc 
market  over  the  18-month  period 
ending  July  31.  1$82  while  only  3  of 
the  acquirers  could  make  that  claim. 

The  Sharehold^  Fairness  Act  of 
1985  would  curb  the  most  abusive 
bidder  tactics  while  sharply  limiting 
target  management's  ability  to  mort- 
gage the  company  to  defeat  a  hostile 
bid. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  two-tier, 
front-end-loaded  tander  offers,  as  well 
as  partial  tender  oifers. 

Two-tier  tender  0f  f  era  are  inherently 
coercive  and  unf$ir.  They  create  a 


stampede  effect  as  shareholders, 
afraid  of  losing  out  on  the  higher 
front  end  premium,  rush  to  tender. 
The  big  winners  in  a  two-tier  offer  are 
the  proffasionsl  shareholders  who  are 
savvy  enough  to  trader  early  and  the 
bidder  who  is  able  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  aoquislUm  by  offering  an  initial 
high  price  and  a  lower  seccmd  tier 
price.  As  usual,  the  loaer  is  the  smaller 
shareholder  who  often  lacks  the  so- 
phistlcatkm  to  nBpoad  fkst  enough  to 
receive  tbe  higher  premliun. 

Paul  BildMr.  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Bail  Corp.,  who  represent- 
ed the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
factums  in  Bouse  testimony  on 
tender  offer  reform  last  year  said 
that- 

Two-tier  offers  sre  Inherently  unfair  and 
uuemlre.  A  heavy  front  end  loaded  offer, 
with  a  ledooed  seeood  at^.  puts  tremen- 
doua  prtaiurt  on  ahareholderi  fo  reach  a 
oomplex  decision  baaed  <m  pwaonal  capital 
mazimlsatlaB.  Tlie  front-end  aoeeptance, 
with  its  flnsniisl  price  sdvsntsge.  dimuadea 
share holdsis  fWWi  drtaying  final  decision  on 
sooeptanoe  of  offers.  In  effect,  delay  and  ra- 
tional conaiderstion  to  heavily  penalised 
with  no  ecnnomlfi  Justification  for  that  pen- 
alty. 

David  Norr.  of  Lieber  A  Co.,  a  New 
York  brokerage  firm,  recently  told  the 
SECtbat- 

Tlie  polillc  reoeivea  a  dtaproportlonately 
larger  abare  of  the  aeoond  or  lower  price 
tier.  Tlie  prafeaakmal  community,  of  whom 
I  am  one.  the  ariiltrBgeun,  tbe  money  man- 
agenwnt  firma,  the  full-time  investora  know 
exactly  what  to  do.  Tliey  turn  In  100  per- 
cent of  their  stock  f<>r  the  higher  price.  A 
system  Uut  benefits  the  profeastonal 
tbe  public  to  not  fair. 


A  recent  SEC  study  found  that  first 
tier  offers  gave,  shareholders,  on  the 
average  a  84-percent  premium  while 
se(»ad-tier  offers  gave  shareholders 
an  average  premium  of  47  percent.  In 
individual  cases,  the  di^arity  was 
gometimea  much  greater.  Foi  example^ 
the  front  end  of  United  States  Steel's 
acquistUon  of  Marathon  Oil  paid 
shareholders  a  premium  of  109  per- 
cent whUe  the  back  end  tenderers  re- 
ceived a  premium  of  Just  24  percent; 
the  front  end  of  Fluor's  talceover  of  St. 
Joe's  Minerals  paid  a  118-percent  pre- 
mium iriille  back  end  shareholders  re- 
ceived a  47-percent  premium. 

The  SBCs  view  seems  to  be  that  it 
doesnt  matter  if  some  shareholders 
get  a  better  deal  than  others  as  long  as 
everycme  receives  aome  premium.  My 
view  is  that  any  outcditae  which  cre- 
atea  tsro  classes  of  mioQual  sharehold- 
ers should  be  barred  by  Federal  law. 

My  le^alation  would  also  prohibit 
partial  tender  offers  where  a  bidder 
seeks  more  than  21  percent  of  the  tar- 
get's stock  unless  it  makes  a  tender 
offer  for  all  shares  at  the  same  price. 
There  is  littie  practical  difference  be- 
tween partial  and  tvo-tier  bids.  As  a 
rule,  partial  bids  are  followed  later  by 
either  bids  for  the  remaining  stock— at 
a  lower  price  than  the  first  bid— or  by 
open    market    purchases.    In    either 


event,  partials  are  another  vehicle 
used  to  gain  control  without  treating 
all  shareholders  equally. 

By  establUiing  a  21-percent  threah- 
old— convared  to  the  5-  or  ten-percent 
levels  in  other  pn^wsals— as  the  trig- 
ger for  a  tender  offer  for  all  shares, 
the  legislation  recogniaes  the  need  to 
permit  legitimate  long-term  investors 
to  accumulate  substantial  positions  in 
a  company  and  to  permit  technology 
sharing  investments  such  as  IBM's,  in- 
vestment in  ROLM. 

Sectkm  3  restricts  the  odious  prac- 
tice of  OreenmaO  where  a  handful  cf 
investors  are  bought  out  At  a  substan- 
tial i»emium  to  market.  In  a  tjrpical 
Oreenmail  transaction,  an  investor 
group  acquires  a  toehold  in  a  compa- 
ny. eUAer  in  prqiaraUon  for  a  bid  or 
as  an  inveatment  Management,  fear- 
ing a  bid.  buys  out  the  Oreenmailer  at 
a  premium  to  market  In  exchange  for 
a  commitment  to  dr^  the  raicL  Oener- 
ally.  the  GtoeomudlerB  make  huge 
profits  and  the  rest  of  the  sharrtiold- 
ers  not  oidy  don't  get  the  same  deal, 
but  often  see  the  value  of  their  invest- 
ment eroded  as  the  stock  price  fklls 
once  the  company  is  taken  out  of  play. 

Btdknn  4  would  require  a  tender 
offer  to  remain  open  for  60  business 
days  instead  of  the  current  20  business 
days. 

Tbe  4  fight  for  corporate  control 
should  not  be  won  by  t^e  swift;  it 
should  be  won  by  the  most  capable 
and  best  suite(L  A  short  timeframe 
places  a  premium  on  soeed,  rather 
than  rational,  informed  dedsionmak- 
ing.  The  present  20-day  time  peri<Ml 
promotes  a  siege  mentality  in  t^e 
target;  it  forces  shareholders  to  make 
compiex  investment  decisions  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  it  forces  other  poten- 
tial bi(faler8  to  make  snap  decisions 
without  adequate  analysis.  Finally.  20 
days  is  insuffkdent  time  for  other  po- 
tential bidders  to  evaluate  a  possible 
purchase  and  thus  it  discourages  auc- 
tions and  makes  it  less  likely  that 
tjuget  sharobolders  wUl  reaUae  the 
real  value  of  the  stock. 

Some  critics  of  extended  waiting  pe- 
riods have  argued  that  tbey  will 
simply  give  targets  more  time  to  devel- 
op taeties  aimed  at  thwarting  bids. 
This  is  a  valid  concern.  That  is  why  I 
have  drafted  section  5  of  this  package. 
This  provision  would  prohiUt  target 
management  from  making  any  struc- 
tural change  in  the  cc»npany  once  a 
takeover  bid  iy  publicly  announced 
unless  the  shareholders  as>prove  the 
transaction. 

The  term  "structural  change"  would 
cover  tactics  sxtth  as  selling  the  crown 
Jewels,  issuing  new  stock  with  differ- 
ent voting  rights  and  other  changes  in 
capitalization,  sedting  to  acquire  the 
bidder  or  other  scorched  earth  tactics 
to  make  the  target  unattractive  to  the 
bidder. 
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Finally.  aeeCtoD  •  of  the  lecUatlon 
would  dote  the  lO^tajr  window.  8ee- 
tfcm  IMdXl)  of  ttae  SMurftiM  and  Ez- 
ehance  Act  currently  raqulres  that 
wfthtai  10  daya  after  a  penoo  acquires 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  itoek  of  a 
pubUc  corporatlcp.  they  must  dtirloef 
their  ideottty,  tbetar  aouree  of  flnane- 
inc  and  whether  their  Investment  Is 
for  kxic-term  purposes  or  to  seek  con- 
troL 

The  10-day  window  permits  Investors 
to  cmtlnue  aecumulailnc  large  blocks 
In  excess  of  5  percent  before  the 
market  teams  of  their  posltloo.  These 
secret  aopilaltlons  can  substantially 
affect  the  price  of  the  stock  and  cre- 
ates an  unneoesnrlly  lone  tlmelac 
when  the  market  lacks  material  invest- 
ment infonnattoo. 

The  propoeed  legislation  would 
narrow  the  window  by  requlrlnc  a 
filing  -within  a  day*  of  a  perion's  ac- 
quMtlon  of  stock  In  exosas  of  0  per- 
cent and  It  prevents  furtbar  trading  by 
the  iKdder  until  2  days  afto-  the  filing 
to  alow  the  market  to  digest  the  In- 
fonnatioii. 

lb  sum.  anecdotal  evidence  Increas- 
ingly sunests  that  It  is  our  best  run 
'•"T*"*—  that  are  the  most  likely 
takeover  targets.  We  must  question  a 
ptdlcy  where  the  companies  working 
hardest  to  meet  the  global  economic 
challenge  are  replaced  by  larger. 
weaker,  and  leas  efficient  conglomer- 
ates that  must  Justify  their  empire 
tmiiHiwy  by  rniphaiMng  short>run 
profit  mazhnlsatlon  over  long-term  in- 
dustrial strength. 

I  aak  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
term  of  the  biU  and  a  aectlon-by-sec- 
ti<m  analysis  be  Inserted  in  the 
Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection.,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooan.  as  follows: 

a  S60 

a*  U  tMtcUA  tn  the  StnaU  aitd  Hmue  of 
Rt^naemtaUvm  9f  the  UnUed  States  at 
Amt¥iea  in  Cbntfren  atwiwWwt 


the 


31   per  eentum  of  the  outstinrtlnt 
volint    equity    eecurltlee    of    ttae 


Sicnoa  1.  Tlila  Act  may  be  cited 
"Sbai^Mlder  Fatniea  Act  of  19«S". 


aac  a.  8eetlaD  14  of  the  Securlttee  Ex- 
diu«e  Act  of  ItM  (IS  n.ac.  Tta)  1>  UBend- 
ed  by  sddkic  at  tbe  end  thereof  ttae  foUow- 

tnr 

"(h)  R  ■hall  be  unlawful  (or  any  penon. 
by  uw  of  tbe  maHs  or  by  any  means  or  In- 
■tmmenUIity  of  tntentate  oonmieroe  or  of 
any  Aidlity  of  a  nattaial  aeeurities  ex- 
ctaanse  or  oCberwlie.  to  acquire,  or  agree  to 
acquire,  directly  or  indiieetly.  any  dam  of 
any  equity  aeeurlty  wtaleta  ia  retlstered  pur- 
■uant  to  aeetian  12.  or  any  equity  aeeurlty  of 
an  Inauranee  f^r^T  which  wouk)  have 
been  required  to  be  ao  reslatered  except  for 
the  exemption  contained  in  aecUon 
UCgxaxO)  of  thia  title,  or  any  equity  secu- 
rity lamed  by  a  doaed^id  investment  com- 
pany resiatered  under  ttae  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  IMO.  if.  after  consummation 
thereof,  aich  pemn  would  become,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  beneficial  owner  of  mere 


"(1)  such  parson  Is  the  issuer  of  such  secu- 
rities: 

"(3)  such  an  acquisition  Is  made  pursuant 
to  a  tender  offer  for.  or  a  request  or  invlta- 
tloB  for  tenders  of.  all  of  the  outstandins 
votinc  securities  of  tbe  issuer,  for  the  same 
pite  per  share  aa  aO  other  shares,  to  the 
of  all  outstandiac  sharea  of  the 


r  of  seenritiea  of  aa  IsBuer,  sndi  syn- 
dicate or  group  Shan  be  < 

"(3)  For  the  purpoae  of  this 
term  'voUnc  equity  security* 
equity  security  of  the  Issuer  that  entitlea 
the  holder  tbereof  to  vote  generally  tai  an 
election  of  directon  of  ttae  I 


"(3)  sueta  an  aeqniattlao  Is  made  within  sU 
months  followlac  written  oanscnt  of  tbe 
Issuer  to  acquire  tai  exeess  of  31  per  centum 
of  outatandint  voting  securtttss; 

"(4)  the  BcquisltlBn  Is  by  flft.  inheritance, 
or  transfer  from  an  exlstlnc  holder  to  an  in- 
dividual  related  to  sash  holder  by  blood  or 


'<S)  tbe  acquialtlcn  Is  by  an  employee  ben- 
eflt  plan  or  pension  fund  of  sucb  Issuer,  or 

"(6)  on  ttae  effective  date  of  this  subseo- 
tlon  such  person  is  tbe  beneficial  owner  of 
more  than  31  per  centum  of  tbe  outstandinc 
votinc  equity  aeeurities  of  the  issuer  and  the 
unvfril*""  would  not  represent  an  inereaae 
In  the  pereentaie  of  sueta  person's  beneficial 
ownership  from  tbe  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  applica- 
ble State  laws  shall  dstermine  whether  coo- 
ssnt  is  properiy  granted  under  paragiaph 
(3).  except  that  in  any  case,  the  procedures 
applicable  to  such  consent  shall  be  those 
procedures  that  apply  to  a  structural 
change  under  subaectitm  (k)  of  this  secUon". 


Sac  3.  Section  14  of  the  Seeurities  Ex- 
duuiae  Act  of  lfl34  (16  U£.C.  7«n)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adittnc  at  the  aid  thereof  the  f oUow- 
Inc 

"(i>  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  issuer  to 
purchase,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  of  Its 
securities  at  a  price  above  tbe  market  fran 
any  person  who  holds  more  than  3  per 
centum  of  the  class  of  the  securities  to  be 
purchased  and  baa  held  such  securitiea  for 
less  than  two  yean,  unless  such  purdiase 
has  been  approved  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  malority  of  the  aggrsgate  voting  securi- 
ties of  the  ^issuer,  or  the  issuer  makes  an 
offer  to  aoqulre.  of  at  least  equal  value,  to 
aU  holders  of  securities  of  such  class  and  to 
all  boldeta  of  any  class  taito  wtaleta  sueta  se- 
curities may  be  converted.". 
wAimro  piBioo 

Sac.  4.  Section  14  of  ttae  SecurtUes  Ex- 
cbange  Act  of  1»34  (15  UAC.  7ta)  la  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (dX3)  and 
inaerttng  in  lieu  ttaercof  tbe  f oUowtng: 

"(3)  Any  peisaa  making  a  tender  offer  or 
request  or  Invitation  for  tenders  shall  hold 
such  (»f f  er.  request,  or  taivltatlaa  open  for  a 
period  of  at  leaat  M  buslnass  days  from  the 
date  on  which  such  offer,  tequeat.  or  bivita- 
tlon  Is  first  publiabed  or  sent  or  given  to  se- 
curity holden.  except  that  his  paragraph 
shaU  not  apply  te  saeb  an  offer,  invitation, 
or  request  by  the  tosuer  for  the  dass  of  se- 
curities bebig  sought  if  sucb  offer,  taivlta- 
tlon.  or  fequest  Is  not  made  In  anticipation 
of  or  responas  to  another  person's  offer,  re- 
quest, or  invitation  for  securitiea  of  the 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(JXl)  For  tbe  purpoae  of  suboections  (d). 
(f).  (h>.  and  (1)  of  ttala  section,  when  two  or 
more  peiacins  act  as  a  partnership,  limited 
partnership,  syndicate,  or  other  group  for 
the  purpoee  of  acquiring,  voting,  holding,  or 


xscncs 

6.  Section  14  of  tbe  Securities  Ex- 
change act  of  1*34  (IS  UJIC.  T8n)  is  amend- 
ed by  addtaig  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
tair 

"(k)  An  Issuer  which  is  the  target  of  a 
takeover  bid  may  not.  from  tbe  time  ttae 
takeover  bid  is  publldy  announced  untfl  tbe 
bM  expires  or  otberwise  terminates,  enter 
Into  any  transaction  or  take  uly'  action 
which  constitutes  a  structural  change, 
unless  tbe  change  is  pursuant  to  a  contract 
entered  into  prior  to  any  pubUdy  an- 
nounced takeover  Wd.  or  unless  tbe  cbange 
Is  approved  by  ttae  taolders  of  eittaer  a  ma- 
jority of  ttae  outstanding  voting  equity  secu- 
rities, or  sueta  greater  number  of  bolden  as 
may  be  required  by  applicable  State  law, 
and  on  such  minimum  notice  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  State  law.  For  ttae  purpoee  of  ttals 
subsection— 

"(1)  a  takeover  Ud  is  publicly  announced 
if  a  tender  offer  lias  been  made  for  voting 
equity  seeurities  of  the  target  oompony.  or 
if  any  person  states  an  Intent  to  acquire 
control  of  a  company  in  a  statement  filed 
with  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
l3(dXl>  of  this  Utle:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'structural  change'  meana— 

"(A)  any  acqulslUon  or  dlapositton  of  any 
significant  amount  of  asseta  other  than  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  any  issu- 
ance or  pundukse  of  S  per  centum  or  more  of 
any  class  of  eqiaty  securities,  or  any  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  for  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, 

"(B)  any  otho'  transaction  or  action 
which  is  reasonably  likely  to  affect  the 
voting  rights  of  any  class  of  securities  of  the 
company,  or 

"(C)  any  other  transaction  or  action 
which  the  Commission  determines,  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  should  be  conditioned 
on  shareholder  approval  ta>  order  to  carry 
out  the  purpoee  of  this  subsection. 

The  Commission  may,  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  exempt  any  transaction  or  action. 
^mfUMt^MMnw^iiy  or  on  specified  terms  or 
conditions,  as  not  constituting  a  structural 
change.".' 

CLOSE  or  "lO-DAT  WUIPOW" 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Secti<m  13(dXl)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1M4  (IS  UAC. 
Tam(dXl»  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two". 

(b)  Section  13(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowinr 

"(7)  A  person  subject  to  tbe  requiremenU 
of  paragraph  (1)  may  not  acquire,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  beneficial  ownosbtp  of  any 
additional  shares  of  tbe  equity  security  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  statement  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  for  two  business  diurs  subse- 
quent to  the  filing  of  sudi  statement  with 
the  Commissi<m.  The  Commission  may,  by 
rule,  regulation,  or  order,  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  (or  the  protection  of  Investors, 
may  exempt  any  person  (rau  the  require- 
ments o(  this  subsection.". 
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sacTioa  c 

Msetalotthi 


roai 
Section  One  seta  lotth  the  short  title.  The 
Shareholder  FSbnete  Act  of  Iggft. 

SaCtlOMTWO 

Section  Two  efftocUvely  probibttB  "two 
tier,  (ront  end  loaded"  tender  offen.  By 
pressuring  staareholderB  to  tender  eaily  to 
receive  the  higher  gremium.  sueb  offers  are 
inherently  coercive  land  unfair,  ftequently. 
the  effect  of  a  two  tier  is  that  lass  aoplilstt- 
cated  Investors  donlt  receive  ttae  sane  value 
market  profiasionals; 
tie  may  not  be  able  to 
taavepald  tbe  most 
to  acquire  aeospora- 
fuU  value, 
protalbita  stoek  .pur- 
result  In  tbe  buyer's 
31  percent  of  outstand- 


for  tbeir  sharea 
shareholders  as  a 
seU  to  the  bidder 
and;  the  bidder  la 
Uon  for  leas  than 

Section  Two 
chases  that^ 
owning  in  exceas 

ing  shares,  unless  aitender  offer  Is  BMde  for 
all  shares  at  ttae  saiae  price. 

By  establishing  a  fcl  percent  ttarestaoM  ttae 
bill  would  allow  lotig  term  tavestora.  Jotalt 
venturers  and  other  to  maintain  a  substan- 
tial minority  hoUHag  tai  a  company.  At  tbe 
same  time,  it  will  a4ure  all  other  sbaretaidd- 
ers  that  slgnlflrant  mtaiority  baldtaigi 
cannot  be  transfotiaed  into  control  witbout 
each  shareholder  receiving  tbe  same  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  their  ^urea. 

Section  Two  alao  bars  partial  tender  off  era 
tai  excess  of  31  per^t  A  partial  offer  has 
the  ssme  ooardve  ^fect  as  a  two-tier  ttae 
bidder  can  aoquire  effective  oontrOl  and 
then  freeae  out  miaority  holders  by  paying 
a  lower  price  for  the  remaining  shares  at  a 
later  date. 

In  addition.  Seeti^  Two  prohlMta  "creep- 
ing tender  offos"  ittiere  a  buyer  aoqulrea  in 
excess  of  31  peroeat  on  the  open  OMifcet 
Such  tactics  deprive  share  holders  of  the  op- 
portunity  to  enjoy  |a  true  auetien  for  their 
sharea  stawe  other  firms  cannot  oootaet  a 
buyer  who  already!  has  locked  op  a  large 
portion  of  the  sb«es.  They  also  have  tbe 
effect  of  allowing  Someone  to  gatai  control 
without  paying  tUe  premium  tat  oontrd 
whfcdi  the  market  usually  dlctatea.  . 

Section  Two  contains  certain  exemptions 
for  situations  wbera  oontnd  in  exoeos  of  31 
percent  does  not  create  the  likelihood  of  co- 
ercion. Thus,  acquisitions  by  the  iseuer.  an 
employee  benefit 
iasuer^of 
sent,  are  exempt 
tlon. 

Further.  tranaf< 
would  not  trigger 
and  existing 
31  percent  can  matitain  their  stake  in  the 


pension  plan  of  the 
with  the  imuer's  eon- 
proviaionB  of  this  sec- 


or  gifta  among  rdatives 

mandatory  tender  off  er 

of  shares  In  ezoess  of 


The  exemption  for  mator  acquisitions 
with  the  issuer's  cdnsent  does  have  several 
llmltatlffm  The  ooasent  must  be  In  writing; 
any  acquisition  laust  occur  within  six 
months  of  the  granting  of  consent  by  the 
Issuer.  State  law  nail  determine  whether 
consent  must  be  abttaorlaed  by  the  share- 
holders, the  board  af  directors,  or  any  dasig- 
nated  officer.  However,  when  the  Issuer  is 
the  target  of  a  pending  takeover  Ud.  as 
defind  tai  Section  Ifive  of  this  Act.  the  con- 
sent must  be  approved  by  at  least  amaloritar 
of  the  staareboldera 

SBClioHTHUS 

SecUon  Three  w*uld  prevent  a  ooeapany 
(tom  buying  badt  shares  at  a  premium  to 
market  from  any  t>enon  who  hirids  more 
than  three  percent  o(  stoek.  and  who  has 
held  such  stodL  (*r  less  than  two  years, 
unlen  the  shareliolderB  approve  or  the 
same  price  is  offered  to  all  sharedholden. 


This  languace  is  identical  to  the  language 
propoeed  by  the  SEC  last  year, 
sacnoa  puub 

Section  Four  extends  the  tender  o((er 
waltlnc  period  to  sixty  business  days  (rom 
the  current  twenty  business  days.  This 
would  allow  ahardiOlders  and  management 
to  evaluate  otftosaad  to  allow  all  potential 
bidders  time  to  enter  ttae  fray  and  thereby 
maxlmlar  sharrholder  values.  Finally,  if 
Seetkai  Five,  whldi  requires  shareholder 
apptevalof  defensive  tactics  Is  adopted,  a 
longer  period  is  neoeesary  to  allow  target 
iiiaiiaiiimiiil  sufficient  time  to  soUdt  such 
approval. 


Section  Five  deals  with  defensive  tactics 
of  tuget  flima.  It  would  prohibit  implemen- 
tation of  aetiona  that  constitute  a  "structur- 
al cbange"  in  tbe  company  unless  such 
tiaasactlon  is  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
sbardiolden. 

Hie  term  "structural  diange"  Is  defined 
to  cover  such  activities  as  the  acquisition  or 
disposttlon  (tf  any  significant  amount  at 
asseta  other  than  In  the  ordinary  course  o( 
bustnaaa.  Bxamides  o(  actions  covered  by 
tide  language  would  be  the  sale  o(  the 
"crown  Jewda."  the  acquisition  ot  one  o(  the 
bidder^  oompetitMS  to  create  an  antitrust 
proidem  or  making  a  bid  to  acquire  the 


"Structural  change"  also  means  the  issu- 
ance or  purchaae  of  five  percent  or  more  of 
any  dass  of  equity  securities,  or  any  agree- 
ment for  any  of  the  foregoing.  This  would 
cover  iasuanoe  of  so-called  poism  pais. 

Finally,  "structural  change"  Is  defined  to 
cover  transactions  or  actions  which  are  rea- 
sonably likely  to  affect  ttae  voting  righta  of 
any  daas  ol  securities  of  the  company,  in- 
dudlng  by-law  ot  charter  amendmenta  re- 
qniriag  supdrmajority  approval  for  certain 
mergera.  staggered  director  terms  and 
otiMH—  In  ttie  state  of  Inoorporaticm. 

Reeognising  that  no  definition  can  be  per- 
fect, tbe  bin  givea  the  SEC  power  to  exempt 
or  f»wW*  any  transaction  or  action  as 
dther  constituting  or  not  constituting  a 
"structural  change." 

SBCnOMSIZ 

Section  She  amends  the  Section  13(dXl) 
fiUng  reqolrementa  to  require  that  a  person 
file  a  lS(dXl)  withtai  two  days  of  reaching 
the  five  percent  threshold  and  it  preventa 
further  tradtaig  by  the  filer  until  two  days 
after  tbe  filing  to  give  the  market  time  to 
abaorb  the  newa.  Staice  theae  requlremoita 
may  not  be  necessary  In  some  cases  to 
aasure  Infbraied  trading  decislona.  the  Oom- 
miaskm  Is  granted  exemptive  authority.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bbstsbh.  Mr.  Damfobth, 
Mr.  DoBBmcBom.  Mr.  Okass- 
LBT.  Mr.  PBTOB.  Mr.  Roth,  and 
Mr.  Snms): 
8.  861.  A  Ull  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  deduc- 
tions for  research  and  experimental 
expenses  attributable  to  activities  con- 
ducted In  the  United  States  as  alloca- 
ble to  income  from  sources  within  the 
United  States;  to  the  Ciommittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


[  AMD  BzrsBnaarTAL  tax  obuuctioiis 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Joined  by  Senators  Prtob. 
Snais.  BnrTSKir.  DrntxuBxaoiR.  Dah- 
POKTH,  and  Gbasslky  in  reintroducing 
legislation  which  would  eliminate  an 


Internal  Revenue  Code  regulatlim 
which  has  acted  as  a  disincentive  to  re- 
search and  development  investments 
in  the  United  States.  Regulatlim  sec- 
tiim  1.861-41  requires  UB.  companies 
with  foreign  operations  to  apportion 
or  allocate  a  percentage  of  their  do- 
mestic RAO  expenditures  to  their 
earned  income  abroad.  Since  foreign 
tax  authorities  do  not  recognize  this 
bookkeeping  Action,  the  net  result  is 
that  full  tax  benefits,  ate  denied  this 
portltm  of  a  company's  RAD  Invest- 
ment. Such  adverse  tax  consequences 
create  a  disincentive  to  expand  RdeD 
expenditures  In  the  United  States  and 
an  inoeniive  to  move  such  investments 
abroad. 

Section  1 J61-8  is  based  <m  what  the 
Treasury  says  are  Uieoretically  sound 
accounting  principles  which  allocate 
expenses  not  related  to  particular 
Income  groups  to  genersl  overtiead  ex- 
pense. Thus,  resulting  In  an  allocatlcm 
of  RdED  deductions  to  all  Income  cen- 
ters, domestic  and  foreign.  Ab  a  result 
section  1.861-8  has,  the  anomalous 
effect  of  pushing  J3JEL  R&D  and  Its 
principal  benefits  abroad,  a  conse- 
quence this  country  can  ill  afford.  A 
sound  coaaacay  requires  that  we 
foster,  not  Impede  U^B.  investment  In 
RAD,  and  the  expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can technological  base.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  is  a  critical  step  in  America's 
effort  to  retool  our  tradlti<mal  indus- 
tries, create  new  and  more  prodtictive 
Jobs  in  both  our  traditional  and  grow- 
ing high-technology  sectors,  regain 
our  international  competitiveness  in 
markets  throughout  the  world  and. 
thereby,  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  the  lowering  our  enormous 
trade  deficits. 

The  Congress  tock  an  important 
first  step  to  rectify  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  RAD  portions  of  section 
1.861-8  In  the  context  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  A  provision 
was  included  in  the  House-passed 
measure  to  simply  eliminate  the  RAD 
allocation  requimnents.  While  we 
were  unsuccessful  in  ino(irporating  a 
similar  provision  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill,  an  amendment 
pttwosed  on  the  Senate  fioor  to  sus- 
pend the  aiwlicaticm  of  the  regula- 
tions for  1  yea^  was  approved.  Th^' 
subsequent  House-Senate  conference' 
agreed  upon  a  2-srear  suspension  of  the 
RAD  porticms  of  1J61-8.  Congress 
again  addressed  this  Issue  in  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Tax  Act  of  1984  by  ex- 
tending the  moratorium  for  another  2 
years.  This  second  moratoritun  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  year. 

It  is  to  preclude  the  imposition  of 
the  RAD  allocation  requirements  and 
their  concomitant  adverse  effects  on 
future  RAD  investment  decisions  that 
I  introduce  this  bill  today.  It  would 
simply  add  the  statutory  requirement 
that  all  RAD  expenditures  be  allocat- 
ed to  sources  within  the  United  States. 
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making  all  meii  ezpenaa  fully  deduct- 
ible ataliMt  vA.  ineonoe. 

The  lodcal  impact  of  denial  of  de- 
duettoo  for  domertlc  RAD  perfonned 
by  multinational  oorporatkma  was  con- 
finned  by  a  study  ccnxlucted  by 
Arthur  Anderaen  de  Co.,  for  four 
majcn-  trade  aaaodatlons.  The  study, 
baaed  on  a  survey  of  the  principal 
lUkD  participants,  released  Febru- 
ary 1.  1983.  documents  the  manner  in 
which  section  ljei-8  has  adversely 
Impacted  lUfeD- investments  in  this 
country.  It  concludes  that  the  numer- 
ous foreign  governmental  policies  de- 
signed to  attract  R&D  dollars,  when 
combined  with  the  dlsinoentlve  effects 
of  section  1.861-8  frequently  lead  n.8. 
management  to  shift  R&D  faivest- 
ments  abroad  rather  than  expand 
RAD  acUvltles  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Treasury  Itself  admowledged  that 
regulation  section  1.861-8  when  com- 
bined with  the  impact  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  results  in  a  disincentive  to 
perform  RAD  in  the  United  Static  So 
the  need  for  this  legislation  was  oon- 
flnncd  by  Treasury's  own  study  which 
was  required  in  CRTA  and  conducted 
over  a  6-month  period  straddling  1982- 
83. 

We've  talked  with  Treasury  for 
years  now.  Twice  we  have  extended 
the  moratorium  on  the  wUcatkm  of 
1.861-8.  It  is  time  to  insure  that  Inter- 
nal Revenue  regulations  give  pnnier 
deference  to  trade  policy  and  not  prej- 
udice domestic  RAD.  Since  Treasury 
is  unwilling  to  take  action,  even  in  the 
face  of  their  own  study.  Congress  must 
now  finally  resolve  this  matter.  The 
uncertainty  of  our  continued  exten- 
sions has  caused  the  dday  and  cancel- 
lation of  domestic  RAD  projects.  Inac- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  Tressury  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be.  responsible 
for  chasing  RAD  offshore,  to  the  det- 
riment of  all  Americans.  Continuation 
of  this  policy  is  neither  reqxnistble 
nor  is  It  consistent  with  our  trade 
needs. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  today  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  In  both  the 
Senate  and  House  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  it  will  also  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  administration.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
coqioosored  this  legislation  and  pledge 
to  woi^  with  them  toward  its  early  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation 
appear  in  the  Racx»D  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remaita. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao.  as  follows: 

&M1 
Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepnaenUMvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenUtled,  That  (a) 
section  Ml  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relatint  to  Inoome  from  aourcea 
within  the  United  States)  is  amended  by 
addins  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowlnc  new 
subsection: 


"(t)  AuocATioa  or  Rbssabcb  un 


"(1)  la  mwwiii  —rat  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b>.  seetlon  seXb).  and  a63<b).  aU 
amounU  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  quali- 
fied research  end  expertmental  expaxU- 
tures  shall  be  allocated  to  InoooM  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  and  de- 
ducted from  such  ineooae  tn  detenalninc  the 
amount  of  taxable  Income  from  sources 
wlthtn  the  United  States. 

"It)  QuAUPUD  mumkwcn  um  tjowaaam- 
TAL  KxrammTasB.— 

"(A)  In  asHDAL.— The  term  'qualified  re- 
search   and    experimental     expenditures' 


"(1)  which  are  reseuch  and  experimental 
expenditures  within  the  meanlns  of  section 
174.  and 

"(11)  which  are  attributable  to  acUvltles 
conducted  tn  the  United  States. 

"(B)  TBBATiiarr  or  nanaciATioa.  arc.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsection  (c) 
of  seetlon  174  Aall  apply.". 

(b)  The  amenAnent  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begliminc 
after  Aucust  1. 1«88.« 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      Fackwooo,      Mr. 
OoBTOir.  and  Mr.  Lautmaiao): 
S.  862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  enhanced 
motor  vehicle  safety,  and  for  other 
purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


mPBOVOfiaT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  NaUonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  [NHTSA]  has  been  di- 
rected by  Congress  not  only  to  pro- 
mote highway  safety  but  also  to  seek 
to  reduce  the  economic  losses  caused 
by  traffic  accidents  and  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  information  on  motor  ve- 
hicles.         

One  of  NHTSA's  most  pro-consumer 
standards  was  the  bumper  standard, 
until  it  was  weakened  in  1982.  Prior  to 
the  rollback,  the  standard  required 
bumpers  to  be  able  to  withstand  5 
mph  collisions  without  damage  to 
safety  related  and  sheet  metal  parts  of 
the  automobile  or  to  the  bumper 
Itself.  All  model  year  1980  to  1982  cars 
sold  in  the  United  States  were  re- 
quired to  have  theae  bumpers.  In  May 
1982,  however,  NHTSA  reduced  the 
standard  tnm  S  mph  to  2.8  mph  for 
both  frcmt  and  rear  bumpers  and 
eliminated  entirely  the  requli^ent 
that  the  bumper  Itself  be  capable  of 
withstanding  damage  at  a  specified 
speed.  In  reducing  the  bumper  durabil- 
ity requirement,  NHTSA  asserted  that 
the  2.5  mph  bumpers  would  cost  and 
weigh  less  than  the  5  mph  bumpers. 
This,  In  turn,  was  supposed  to  lead  to 
lower  sticker  prices  and  Improved  fuel 
economy.  

Mr.  President,  NHTSA's  promised 
savings  from  the  rediiced  bumper 
standard  have  not  occurred.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  carmakers  who 
adopted  2.5  mph  standards  are  passing 
the  savings  on  to  the  public.  Further, 
manufacturers  are  not  installing  gig. 
nlflcantly  lighter  bumpers.  According 
to  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 


tion, the  actual  weight  reductions  for 
the  2.5  mph  bumpers  have  been  esti- 
mated at  2  to  6  pounds.  This  produces 
an  average  fuel  savings  of  (mly  2  to  6 
gallons  during  the  life  of  the  car.  This 
Is  hardly  the  substantial  fuel  savings 
promised  by  NHTSA. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cmnmerce  Com- 
mittee has  received  extensive  testimo- 
ny demonstrating  the  substantial  con- 
sumer savings  which  have  resulted 
from  5  mph  bumpers.  For  example, 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  ffighway 
Safety's  HIHS]  "1884  Report  on 
Bumpers"  contains  the  following  sta- 
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More  recently,  in  testimony  last 
month  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee^ the  institute  presented  crash-test 
results  for  1985  cars  which  demon- 
strate another  problem.  Some  manu- 
facturers are  installing  5  mph  bump- 
ers on  their  cars.  While  I  generally 
consider  this  a  positive  development, 
these  5  nyih  bumpers  provide  varying 
degrees  of  protecttvenesa.  Strong  5 
mph  bumpers  meet  the  bumper  stand- 
ard prior  to  its  1962  roUbaek;  weak  5 
mph  bumpers  prevent  damage  to  the 
car  body  but  allow  damage  to  the 
bumper.  For  example,  all  the  cars 
tested  in  the  1985  IIHS  test  have  5 
mph  bumjieiB.  The  cars  with  the 
strong  5  mph  bumpers— the  1985 
Honda  Accord  and  the  1984  Oldsmo- 
bile  Ciera^-dearly  tmtstaetorm  the 
other  cars  tested,  over  the  range  of 
tests:  all  of  these  other  cars  have  weak 
5  mph  bumpers: 
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April  S,  1985 

Mr.  President,  tUs  problem  Is 
pounded  by  the  fa4t  that  NHTSA  does 
not  provide  inf oraiatlon  to  consumers 
about  the  relative  performance  of 
bumpers  on  varibus  cars.  NHTSA 
promised  to  provl(le  such  infmiamtlon 
at  the  time  the  standard  was  reduced 
to  2.5  mph.  I  understand  that  NHTSA 
hopes  to  soon  comf  vp  with  a  bumper- 
rating  program,  but  at  present,  con- 
sumers cannot  get  the  type  of  biunper 
rating  Information  jthey  need. 

Mr.  PreaidMit,  wte  must  take  action 
automobile  bumpers 
ita.  Theledala- 
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to  ensure  that 
are  not  merely 
tion  I  am  ini 
of  Senators  Pi 
TKHBBG,  and 
partment  of 
state  the  5  mph 
existed  prior  to 


today,  on  behalf 

>D,  OOKtOV,  lAU- 

requlres  the  De- 
to  rein* 
'  standard  as  It 
1982  rollbaek:  this 


>  k  Mtat  M  IStM2«iaa  MiMri  IB  arMp  it  tal-  sri  iwr- 
■iWaaklMb. 

i«i«MkillMMi(ln««jtariMi-«ai).  ^^ 


is  to  be  done  wlttnn  1  year  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  The  standard  will 
^ply  to  all  cars  mknuf aetured  for  the 
model  year  after  Khe  date  on  which 
the  bumper  standkrd  is  amended.  In 
addition,  the  legldiUon  allows  DOT  to 
further  strengthen  the  bumper  stand- 
ard—beyond 5  mplf— If  It  wishes. 

Mr.  President.  I  |Mk  unanimous  ctai- 
sent  that  the  text  lof  the  Bumper  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985  be  inserted  in 
the  Raooao  in  Its  entirety. 

There  being  no '  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows:! 

S.M2 
Be  U  enacted  by  tht  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
BepneentaUvea  of  pte  United  Statee  at 
Ameriea  ia  Ooa^rssil  auemUed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  ^  "Bumper  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1966". 

OBfnKriom 
Sac.  3.  As  used  In  tUs  Act.  the  tem— 

(1)  "paasenser  autotaobOe  means  a  motor 
vehicle  with  motive  bower,  except  tbat  the 
term  does  not  Indode  a  multipurpose  pas- 
senser  vehicle,  a  motlireyele.  a  bus,  a  truck, 
or  a  trailer  destined  lor  carrying  10  perscms 
or  less: 

(2)  "multipurpose  passenser  vehlde" 
means  a  motor  vehitfe  with  motive  power, 
other  than  a  trailer  J  which  is  deaisned  to 
carry  10  petaons  or  leas  and  which  Is  con- 
stnicted  either  on  a  truck  chassis  or  with 
special  features  for  A^cssional  off -road  oper- 
ation; and 

(3)  "Seoretary"  mSahs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.         j 

smiraa  STAmuaiia 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Not  latef  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall.  In  accordance  #lth  section  103  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Infortaation  and  Coat  Sav- 
InsB  Act  (IS  VJa.q.  1012>,  amend  the 
bumper  standard  eodtalned  in  49  cm  sec- 
tions 581.1  throuih  M1.7  to  ensure  that 
such  standard  Is  idaatical  to  the  bumper 
standard  under  suchjsectlons  which  was  in 
effect  on  January  i  1983.  The  amended 
standard  shall  apply  [to  all  passmter  auto- 
mobiles betinnlng  with  the  model  year  after 
the  date  of  amendmeat  of  the  standard. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  re- 
quirlns  Inwact  speeA  upder  such  sections 
higher  than  the  Impact  speeds  contahied  In 
such  amended  standard.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  htan- 
sdf.  Mr.  PacKwooD,  Mr. 
GoBTOir,  and  Mr.  IiAunanao): 

S.  868.  A  Ull  to  amend  the  NatUmal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
matioo  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  au- 
thoriie  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987,  and  for  other  pruposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

■snono.  HMiBWAT  iXArnc  sartt 
aaamnszasTioa  Aonwanamoa  act 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Natloaal  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  [NHTSA]  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Tranowrtatkm  [DOT] 
has  been  charged  with  the  reqjonslba- 
Ity  of  savtaig  lives  and  preventing  inju- 
rles  on  our  Nation's  highways.  NHTSA 
admlnlstftrw  thive  landmark  statutes: 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1966;  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966;  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966;  and  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  These  statutes  direct  NHTSA  to 
establish  safety  standards,  mandate 
compllanee.  undertake  safety  research, 
order  recaalls.  and  provide  consumers 
with  inf  ormi^on  on  motor  vehicles. 

It  is  dear  that  many  of  NHTSA's 
tn-ograms  are  actively  pnanoting  high- 
way safety.  In  testimcmy  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  last  month. 
NHTSA  Administrator  Diane  Steed 
noted  that  the  highway  accident  fatal- 
ity rate  in  1984  declined  to  an  all-time 
low  of  2.55  deaths  per  hundred  million 
Vehicle  mUes  traveled.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  NHTSA's  efforts,  such  as 
in  the  areas  of  drunk  driving  and  child 
passenger  safety,  along  with  Improved 
motor  vehicle  design  and  construction 
and  other  factors,  have  been  impor- 
tant contrttmtorB  to  this  improvement 

Neverthdeas,  the  fact  remains  that 
roughly  4S4MK>  people  died  in  highway 
acddento  In  1984.  It  is  clear  that 
NHTSA  must  continue  to  aggressively 
work  to  ilnprove  hl^way  safety  in  a 
broad  range  of  areas.  I  also  believe 
there  are  q>eelfic  actions  that  NHTSA 
can  take  which  wHl  enhance  highway 
safety. 

Mr.  President  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  "National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Authorization 
Act  of  1985,"  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Packwood.  Senator  Goktoh.  Senator 
Lautmsmm.  and  myself.  Title  I  of  the 
Ull  autborlMs  funding  for  NHTSA's 
hli^way  safety  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  NHTSA's  overall 
f  imdlng  levels  for  these  fiscal  years  for 
all  ixograms  are  consistent  with  the 
efforts  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  I  wish  to  note  that  this  budget 
doea  not  authorize  funding  for 
NHTSA's  implementation  of  the 
motor  vehicle  theft  legislation  enacted 
last  year.  I  understand  from  NHTSA 
that  the  overall  authorization  level 
provided  for  NHTSA  programs  is  suffi- 


cient to  ensure  effective  implementa- 
tion of  this  important  legislation, 

Title  I  also  authorizes  DOT  to  repro- 
gram  $20  million  of  existing  funds  to 
enaUe  DOT  to  conduct  the  SaOoaa^ 
Seat  Belt/Passive  Restraint  Educstian 
Program  establlahed  as  part  of  Secre- 
tary Dole's  July  1984  occupant  crash 
protection  standard.  We  intend,  how- 
ever, that  DOT  spend  half  of  the  re- 
pro^wned  funds  for  air  bag  education 
efforts.  The  bill  further  directs  DOT 
to  use  at  least  $5  million  of  these  re- 
programed  funds  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  air  bag  technology,  with  emphasis 
on  lowest  cost  tedmologles. 

Title  n  of  this  legislation  authorizes 
funding  for  fiscal  1987  for  the  SUte 
and  community  highway  safety  grant 
program,  the  ao-caUed  section  402  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  authorizes  fund- 
ing of  $132  mOlkm  for  this  Important 
safety  program;  this  Is  equivalent  to 
the  fiscal  1966  authorization  provided 
in  Public  Law  98-363. 

In  aikUtlon.  title  n  authorizes  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Drunk 
Driving  Incentive  Orant  Program  es- 
tablished in  1982.  Funds  are  not  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1986  because  I  un- 
derstand from  NHTSA  that  sufficient 
funds,  which  have  already  been  ups«to- 
pri^«d.  exist  to  meet  this  program's 
needs  during  fiscal  1986.  This  pro- 
gram, which  encourages  States  to 
enact  tougher  drunk  driving  laws,  has 
been  woiidng  welL  Aocordinf  to 
NHTSA.  16  States  have  qualified  thus 
far  f<H-  a  basic  grant;  13  of  these  States 
have  also  qualified  for  a  sum^lemental 
grant  which  requires  a  State  to  meet 
additional  criteria.  I  understand  that 
several  other  States  are  woiUng  to 
meet  the  grant  criteria  of  the  1982 
law. 

Title  m  of  the  legislation  directs 
NHTSA  to  take  action  in  two  specific 
areas: 

One.  side  impact  protection— more 
than  9,000  Americans  die  each  year  in 
side  impact  crashes  and  another  20,000 
suffer  serious,  nonfatal  injuries.  The 
current  side  Impact  protection  stand- 
ard Is  effective  In  preventing  death 
and  serious  Injury  in  single-vehicle 
crashes,  where  about  30  percent  of  the 
life-threatening  injuries  occur,  but  it  is 
not  effective  in  vehicle-to-vehicle 
crashes. 

Research  in  the  1970's  showed  that 
the  side  impact  crashworthiness  of 
cars  could  be  significantly  improved 
using  existing  technology.  In  Decem- 
ber 1979.  NHTSA  issued  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  up- 
grade the  8l<le  impact  protection 
standard.  No.  214.  The  new  standard 
would  have  required  testing  proce- 
dures which  more  closely  resemble 
real-world  crashes,  and  also  would 
have  been  extended  to  apply  to  light 
tnudcs,  vans,  and  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicles.  In  July  1982.  however. 
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NHT8A  terminated  this  rulemaking, 
atatlnc  that  many  complex  Iwuet 
needlnc  reiolutlon  had  arlien.  NHTSA 
indicated,  however,  that  the  rulemak- 
ing would  be  reopened  after  further 
reeearch  and  analysis  had  been  oom- 
pletticl  and  appropriate  test  methods 
had  wen  developed. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  motor 
vehldr  side  impact  protection  can  be 
Improved  now.  Our  bill  requires 
NHTSA  to  reopen  its  rulemaking  on 
standard  214  within  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  .this  act.  NHTSA  would 
be  required  to  issue  the  final  regula- 
tions implementing  this  standard  not 
later  than  1  year  after  enactment 

Two.  aut<»nobUe  erashworthiness 
data^-our  legUation  requires  NHTSA 
to  promulgate  a  safety  standard  eatab- 
llsloing  eraahwwthlness  and  labeling 
requirements  for  cars  manufactured 
on  or  after  September  1. 19M.  NHTSA 
also  would  be  required  to  prepare  a 
booklet  regarding  the  erashworthiness 
of  cars,  along  with  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. NHTSA  would  be  required 
to  furnish  copies  of  this  booklet  to 
manufacturers  for  distribution  to  car 
dealers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  esaential  that  we 
do  all  that  we  can  to  promote  highway 
safety  in  this  country.  Our  legislation 
will  help  us  to  meet  this  important 
goaL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  "National 
Hlghyray  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion Authorisation  Act  of  1(M5"  be  in- 
serted in  the  RaooBO  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBD.  as  follows: 

&863 
Be  it  enaettd  fty  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RevreeeHtativea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congnu  oatenMed,  Tbst  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "National  Hlfhway 
Tniflc  Safety  Adinlniatrmtton  AutliartHi- 
Uon  Act  of  IMS". 

BKFiinnoira 
Sac.  2.  As  uaed  In  thla  Act,  the  term— 
(1)  "multipurpoae  pawmtpr  vehicle" 
mean*  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
other  than  a  trailer,  which  is  designed  to 
carry  10  peraoos  or  Vem  and  which  it  con- 
structed either  <»  a  truck  chasilB  or  with 
special  features  for  ocrasional  off-road  oper- 

(2>  "paaaenger  aotomobUe"  means  a  motor 
velUde  with  motive  power,  except  that  Uie 
term  does  not  Inelode  a  multipurpose  pas- 
senger vehicle,  a  motorcycle,  a  bus.  a  tru^ 
or  a  traOer  deaignart  for  carrying  10  persons 
or  lea:  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

TnXE  I-ADTHORIZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

fltPT""  AnTHOaOATIOin 

Sk.  101.  (a)  Section  121  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
19M  (is  VA.C.  1409)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  strtUng  "and":  and 

(S)  by  atrlkinc  the  period  and  inaertlng  in 
lieu  therwrf  ".  $S1.18T,000  for  fiscal  year 
ISag.  and  $S3.4M.41S  for  fiscal  year  1M7.". 


(b)  Section  111  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savlna  Act  (IS  UAC. 
IMDissmcnded- 

( 1  >  by  "trtitiin  "and":  and 

(2)  Xtr  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  $SM.«00  for  fiscal  year  IMS, 
and  $340.«7g  for  fiseal  year  lOgT.". 

(c>  Sectloa  20*  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
matioa  and  Cost  Savtngi  Act  (IS  U.8.C. 
1940)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and":  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  $1JS».000  for  fiscal  year 
lOiS.  and  $2.018JM  for  fiscal  year  1M7.". 

(d)  Section  41T  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Is- 
fonaatlan  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  UAC. 
19Mg>  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and":  and 

(2)  tqr  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  t40g.000  for  ftscal  year  10«g. 
and  t40O.lOS  for  flaeal  year  ISST.". 

oocoFAar  caAsa  psuistuoa  paoaaAM 
Sac.  lOX  In  order  to  carry  out  a  naUonsl 
program  to  encourage  the  use  of  safety 
belte  and  passive  restraints  in  psssungur 
automobiles,  as  authorlaed  by  seetkm  40S  of 
Utie  22.  Onited  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
may  derive  an  additional  amount  not  to 
exceed  $20,000,000  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  funds  made  available  for  highway 
safety  progzaow  under  tttle  22.  United 
States  Code.  Not  less  than  ooe-half  of  the 
total  of  such  amounts  shall  be  used  for  edu- 
cational efforts  related  to  the  use  of  air 
bags.  Of  the  funds  allocated  to  such  efforts, 
not  less  than  $S.00O.00O  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  air  bag  technology,  with  em- 
phasis on  lowest-cost  technologies.  Such 
amounts  shall  remain  available  untQ  ex- 


increases  the  importance  of  snd  the  need 
for  effective  occupant  crash  protactloa: 

(2)  erashworthiness  information  shouM  be 
available  upon  the  introduction  of  each  new 
paisfngrr  autamobOe  model,  and  a  system- 
atic effort  must  be  made  to  iMwwntnatf  this 
information;  and 

(4)  the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  be  directed  to  takeepedflc  actions  to 
combat  the  problem  of  odometer  tampering, 
sns  IMPACT  ptoTBcnoa 

Sac  SOX  (a)  Not  later  than  SO  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reopen  the  rulenaking  proceed- 
ing terminated  on  July  12.  1002.  to  imple- 
ment Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 214  (40  CFR  ST1.214).  The  Secretary 


TITIiE  n-ORDNK  DRIVINO  OfCENTIVK 
GRANTS 
AOTHoaixATioa  OP  APPaopaiATiom 
Sac.  201.  (a)  SecUon  203(a)(1)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1M2 
(Public  Law  97-434;  90  Stat  2130)  is  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  "and"  immediately  after 
"1908.":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr  ". 
and  $13X000.000-  for  the  fiscal  year  oidlnc 
September  30. 1907". 

(b)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Amistance  Act  of  1902  (Public 
Law  97-424;  90  Stat.  2138)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  immediate  after 
"198S."  wherever  it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "1900." 
the  followinr  ".  and  $13X000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1907.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr  ". 
and  September  30. 1907". 

Sac.  20X  The  first  sentence  of  section 
40fl(K)  of  UtIe  23.  United  Statea  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  all  after  "Fund,"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$29,23X000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endtaig  September  30. 1967.". 

TTTU:  m— PURPOSE  AND  FINDINOS 

Sac.  301.  (a)  This  UUe  Is  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing effort  by  Congress  to  address  the 
critical  hii^way  safety  problems  f adnc  this 
Natkm. 

(b>  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  be  given  explicit  direction  as  to  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  to  save  lives,  reduce  inju- 
ries, and  decrease  ctmsumer  costs  of  acci- 
dents: 

(2)  the  current  trend  toward  purchases  of 
smaller  and  lighter  passenger  automobiles 


(1)  establish  performance  criteria  for  oc- 
cupant protectkm  in  side  Impact  under  dy- 
namic crash  tests;  ***^ 

(2)  extend  the  applicability  of  such  Stand- 
ard to  Ught  truoka.  vans,  and  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicles. 

(b>  The  final  regulatioos  implementing 
such  Standard  shsll  be  issued  not  later  than 
1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

AVTOMOsna  caASBWoanmnss  baxa 

Sac  303.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1906  (IS  UJB.C.  1301-1410b)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  tsXimrtar. 

"Sac  190.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  seetkm.  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  a  Federal  motor 
vehfcOe  safety  standard  establishing  passen- 
ger sutomobile  crsshworthinsss  rattaig  and 
labeling  requirements  In  seeofdsnoe  with 
this  section.  Such  smendment  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  120  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment  and  shall  apply  to  pas- 
senger automotoOes  manufactured  on  or 
before  September  1. 1900. 

"(b)  The  standard  required  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  seetkm  shall  provide  a  method 
for  «^i«iii«H».y  a  uniform  numerical  rating 
which  wHl  enable  consumers  to  compare  the 
craahworthlness  of  different  passenger 
automobile  mftdi*ls 

"(cXl)  The  standard  required  in  subaee- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  require 
that- 

"(A)  each  passenger  automobile  manufac- 
turer certify  to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than 
90  days  before  any  pammswr  SutomoUle 
model  produced  by  such  manufacturer  Is  of- 
fered for  sale  to  consumers,  the  erashwor- 
thiness rating  achieved  by  that  model; 

"(B)  each  iiasstiiigtir  automobile  manufac- 
turer affix  a  label  to  eddi  passenger  auto- 
mobile Indicating  that  model's  cradiworthl- 
ness  raUng;  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  prepare  a  booklet  for 
purposes  of  illssfmlnsllnf  comparative  in- 
formation regarding  the  erashworthiness  of 
passenger  automobOea. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  include  in  the 
booklet  to  be  prepared  pursuant  tb  para- 
graph (IKC)  of  this  subsection  such  other 
inf  ormatkm  rehUUng  to  the  purchae  and 
owner^lp  of  iwriiifrr  automobiles  as  the 
Secretary  determines  may  be  useful  to  con- 
sumers. Copies  of  such  booklet  shaD  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  to  pam>ng»r  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  for  distribution  to 
passenger  automobile  dealers. 

"(d)  The  labeling  and  otrtiflcatian  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  pert  ormsnoe  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  relating  to— 

"(1)  crash  protection  for  occupants  with 
and  without  manual  seatbelts; 
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"(2)  wIndriileM  mmihtinc 

"(3)  windshield  ackie  intniston; 

"(4)  fuel  system  fa  ttegrity:  and 

"(S)  such  other  lapects  affeeting  crash- 
worthiness  as  the  Secretary's  may  consider 
appropriate.". 

(bxi)  Sectton  301|of  the  Motor  Vditde  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  VAC. 
1941)  is  amended  I  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  ollowigg: 

"(f)  Not  later  thah  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Highway  Itsfflc 
Safety  Admlntotration  Authorisation  Act  of 
1908.  the  Seeratari  ahaU  by  role  establish 
praeednres  re^iiriag  passrngfr  antomoMle 
dealers  to  make  av4ilable  to  pnapeetivc  pas- 
senger automotaOej  purchasers  Infotmatkm 
developed  by.the  aecretary  and  provided  to 
the  dealer  whidi  Contains  daU  coaipartng 
the  erashworthiness  of  jiamfngpr  automo- 
biles.". 

(2)  Section  2  of  ihe  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  cost  ISavlncs  Act  (IS  UJB.C. 
1901)  Is  amandedlby  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowigg  new  paragraph: 

"(19XA)  The  tergs  'passengc 

means  a  motor  v^lde  with  motive  power, 
except  that  the  term  doea  not  include  a 
multlpurpoae  psmfigfr  vehicle,  a  mototcy- 
de.  a  bus.  a  truek.|«r  a  trailer  designed  for 
carrying  10  persona  or  less. 

"(B)  As  used  talulwaragraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  tei^  'multipurpose  psssen- 
ger  vehicle'  means  a  motor  vriilde  with 
motive  power,  oth^  ttian  a  trailer,  whidi  is 
designed  to  csrry  1 10  persons  or  less  snd 
which  Is  constructid  either  on  a  track  dias- 
sis  or  with  spedsl  features  for  occastenal 
off-road  opei»tion.|'.a 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  hhn- 

self.      M^.     MoTWiHAii,     Mr. 

OonxM.  knd  Mr.  LsuTgHBgac): 

S.  864.  A  bill  ti>  amend  the  National 

Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 

of  1966  to  prov^  for  more  effective 

motor  vehicle  safety  regulations,  and 

for  other  purpoges;  to  the  Committee 

on  Commerce.  J9cience.  and  Trumpat- 

tation. 

AtrroMOsas  o^KOPAirr  paoiacnoa 
rACt 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
highway  safety  b  one  of  this  country's 
most  pressing  problems.  Although  the 
highway  aoddebt  fatality  rate  de- 
clined in  liM4,  ihe  number  of  traffic 
fatalities  inensa^  last  year,  nearly 
44.000  Americanh  were  killed  hi  motor 
vehicle  crashes,  i 

Today,  I  am  kitrodudng  leglalation 
aimed  at  saving  piousands  of  Uvea  and 
of  thougahds  of 
accidents  on  our  Na- 


prevehUng 
injuries  in' 
tion's  hi^ways.! 
In  July  li»84. 
tary  Elisabeth 
Motor  Vehicle 
the  passive 
new  standard 


Bportatkm  Seere- 
>le  reissued  Federal 
fety  Standard  208— 
It  standard.  The 
is  a  positive  effort 
and  I  commend  Secretary  Dole  for  her 
commitment  to  safety. 

Nevertheless.  I  remain  concerned 
that  Americans  are  not  receiving  as 
much  crash  projection  in  their  can  las 
technology  will  kllow.  The  legislation  I 
am  introdudngltoday.  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  MomxHAii. 
GoBTon.  and  L^xiTDrBsaG,  the  "Auto- 
mobile Oocupailt  Protection  Improve- 

61-4SSO-SS-1I  PLS) 


ment  Act  td  1085."  takes  steps  to 
remedy  this  situatitm.  This  legidation 
will  require  all  can  manufactured  for 
sale  in  the  United  States  to  be 
equipped  with  front-seat  airbags,  using 
the  ftdlowlngj>hase-in  schedule: 

That -10  percent  of  all  automobiles 
manufactured  on  or  after  September 
1.  1M6;  35  percent  of  all  automobiles 
manufactured  on  or  after  September 
1.  1987:  40  percent  of  all  automobiles 
manufictured  on  or  alto*  Sq)tember 
1. 1968:  and  100  percent  of  all  automo- 
biles manufactured  cm  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1. 1989. 

This  phase-in  schedule  is  the  same 
as  the  sdiedule  contained  in  Secretary 
Dole's  1964  passive  restraint  rule.  My 
bill  differs  from  the  DOT  rule  in  two 
lesuBcti 

Fhst.  the  legislation  requires  instgl- 
latkm  of  atrbogs  in  all  cars  by  model 
year  1980:  the  DOT  rule  mandates  in- 
fftffV""""  of  passive  restraints— that  is. 
alrbagi.  automatic  seatbelts.  or 
energy-afaMorblng  Interiors.  I  have  no 
dotdit  that  many  Uvea  would  be  saved 
If  Americans  uaed  passive  restraints  of 
any  tjrpa  However,  I  believe  that  air- 
bags  are  superior,  proven  technology; 
aoeonUng  to  NHTSA  estimates,  air- 
bags  could  save  about  8.500  lives  and 
prevent  more  than  130,000  injuries 
each  year.  Airbags  provide  unobtrusive 
protection  for  front-seat  occupants  in- 
volved in  frontal  and  front-angle 
craahcs.  AirtMgs  deploy  only  when 
they  are  needed— they  do  not  hiflate 
when  can  go  over  bunws  in  the  road, 
when  fkont  bumpen  ccnne  into  (xtntact 
with  objects  at  very  low  meeds,  or 
when  can  make  sudden  stops. 

Seoond,  the  DOT  rule  revokes  the 
passive  restraint  requirement  if  States 
representing  two  thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Itaited  States  enact  manda- 
tory seatbelt  use  laws;  my  bill  does  not 
contain  this  contingency.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  people  should  wear  seat- 
belts,  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  effica- 
cy of  mandatory  seatbelt  use  laws. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  lives  will 
be  saved,  as  evidenced  by  New  York's 
experleooe  to  date  with  its  seatbelt 
law,  and  this  is  indeed  a  positive  devel- 
opment. I  am  concerned,  however, 
that  unless  States  enact  seatbelt  laws 
with  meaningful  provisions,  and  follow 
this' up  with  adequate  enforoemoxt  ef- 
forts, we  wfU  not  save  as  many  lives  as 
we  could  by  requiring  installation  of 
airbags. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Missouri 
recmtly  enacted  a  mandatory  seatbelt 
use  law  whose  requirements  are  so 
tepid  and  so  innocuous  that  it  basical- 
ly amounts  to  a  sham  law.  The  Mis- 
souri Mil  inovldes  for  a  maximum  fine 
of  $10  for  froot^eat  passenger  car  oc- 
cupants found  not  to  be  wearing  a 
seatbelt.  However,  a  police  officer  is 
not  authorised  under  the  Missouri  law 
to  stop  someone  only  for  a  seatbelt  of- 
fense—the police  officer  may  only 
write  a  tteket  for  a  seatbelt  violation  if 


the  persim  has  beoi  st(H>ped  for  some 
other  traffic  offense.  Further,  this  $10 
flne.  small  as  It  is.  does  not  go  into 
effect  untfl  July  1. 1987.  The  Missouri 
law  also  does  not  aivly  to  persons  who 
have  a  medical  reason  for  failing  to 
wear  a  seatbelt;  acceptable  medical 
reasons  are  not  qMcifled  by  the  law. 

Missouri  ^  not  the  only  SUte  with 
such  a  seatbelt  law.  Other  States  have 
enacted  laws  with  similar  provisions 
and  many  othen  are  considering  such 
legislation.  I  seriously  question  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  laws.  We  should 
be  encouraging  States  to  enact  mean- 
ingful laws,  not  ridiculous  ones. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  If  enough 
States  enact  seatbelt  laws,  with  what- 
evM-  provisions,  to  revoke  the  DOT 
rule's  passive  restraint  requirements, 
i^he  American  omisumer  may  never  be 
able  to  buy  on  a  wldeqiread  basis  an 
aut(nn<>bae  equipped  with  any  type  of 
passive  restralnii,  much  less  an  airbag. 
I  am  emecially  coooemed  about  this 
lack  of  protection  for  Amolcans  living 
in  States  without  mandatory  belt  use 
laws— those  States  which  make  up  the 
remaining  one-third  of  the  VS.  popu- 
latitm. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  fore- 
stall the  develiqmient  of  even  better 
types  of  occupant  crash  proteeUim. 
But  neither  do  I  want  to  deny  consum- 
en  the  effective  cradi  protection  that 
Is  avaflaUe  from  airbags  now.  I  firmly 
believe  ttiat  airbag  technology  must  be 
made  available  to  American  consuman 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This  leglslatioo 
wiU  accompliafti  this  vital  goaL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oao.- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  "Automotive 
Occupant  Protectkm  Improvement 
Act  of  1985"  be  printed  in  the  Rnoao 
in  its  entirety. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  or- 
doed  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoosa.  as  fol- 
lows: 

afl64 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
KepreeentaUvee  ef  the  United  StaUa  of 
America  in  Congreu  sssemMed.  that  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "AutomobOe  Occu- 
pant Protection  Improvement  Act  of  1960". 

poaposs  AKD  pnnnaea 

Ssc  2.  (a)  This  Act  Is  part  ct  the  continu- 
ing effort  by  Congress  to  address  the  critical 
highway  safety  problems  ffedng  this  Natton. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Transportatlan 
should  be  given  «>ecific  direction  as  to  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  to  save  lives  and  reduce  In- 
juries; and 

(2)  comfOrtaide  and  convenient  ciaab  pro- 
tectkm abtiuld  be  provided  for  oocopanU  of 
new  paapenser  automobfles. 

Dapuiiixoiis 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 


_.„■  automobile"  means  a  motor 
„  motive  power,  except  that  the 
:  not  include  a  multipurpose  pas- 
_„^,.-  -_-ilcle.  a  motorcycle,  a  bus.  a  trui^ 
or  a  trailer  dedlgned  for  carrying  10  peraonB 
or  less;  and 
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'^ulttpnrpoM  paMBiigiiir  vehicle" 
•  motor  vehld»«rtUi  aoUve  pover. 
ottier  tint  •  tnOer.  iHileh  to  deettned  to 
euty  10  penooB  or  lea  and  which  to  eon- 
■tmcted  either  on  «  truck  rhewto  or  with 
I  tafturea  for  occeelwMl  off-rood  oper- 


AUTOiUTIC 

4.  Pvt  A  of  title  I  of  the  Natlanel 

Traffic  and  Motor  Vchlde  aafetjr  Act  of 

IMS  (15  UAC.  IMl-MMb)  to  aaaended  toy 

addliw  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlm: 

"Sec  IM.  <a)  lach  manufaetorer  of  paa- 


I  In  each  poaencer  autonoMIe  mann- 
teetured  for  nie  in  the  United  Btatca.  Such 
alifeaci  dmn  bo  tnatallad  In  not 

"(l)  M  pereeot  of  aU 
bOee  manufactured  on  or  after  September  1. 
INS: 

"(S)  Si  percent  of  aO  pamtmir  aatomo- 
bOee  Bunufaeturad  on  or  after  Septtrnhfr  1. 
IMT: 

*-(3)  40%   of  an  pamen«rr  automotallee 
aufactured  on   or  after  September   1. 


"(4)  100%  of  an 
manufactured  on  er  after 
1000. 

"(b)  The  Secretary.  In  carrylnc  out  the 

S10(e)  of  the  Motor  Vchlde  Information 
and  Coot  Savliwi  Act  (M  VAC.  1041(c)). 
ahaU  develop  and  rltommtnatp  daU  to 
mform  the  pubile  about  the  performance 
and  benefMa  of  alrbasa. 
"(c)  For  purpoem  of  thto  aectlon.  the 


"(1)  iMmMncer  automobile'  meane  a  motor 
vehicle  with  BMttve  power,  except  that  the 
term  doee  not  taidnde  a  multlpuipaee  paa- 
aemer  vehlde.  aomtorcyele.  abua.  a  truck, 
or  a  trailer  itoaloneil  for  carrylnc  10  pefaona 
orleaKand 

"(»  "multlpnrpoae  paaaenser  vehlde' 
meane  a  awtor  vehlde  with  motive  power, 
other  than  a  traUar.  which  to  rtmlffied  to 
carry  10  perHoa  or  lem  and  whldi  to  eoo- 
etrrieted  cither  on  a  truck  dmato  or  with 
«edal  f eaturm  for  ocraelnnal  off-: 


By  Ur.  MATHIA8  (for  htamelf 
and  Mr.  Waum): 
8.  a«5.  A  bOl  to  award  ipedal  Con- 
greakMial  QtHA  Medals  to  Jan 
Scram.  Robert  Doobek.  and  Jack 
Wheeler  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
Inc.  Houslnc.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

•  Mr.  MATHIA&  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Wauna. 
and  I  Join  today  in  introdudnc  a  bill 
to  authoriw  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  award  Congressional 
Gold  Medals  to  Jan  Scruggs.  Robert 
W.  Doubek.  and  John  P.  Wheder  m. 
in  recognition  of  their  initiative,  lead- 
ership, and  wcvk  in  glvlnr  the  Tletnam 
Veterans  MemoMal  to  the  Nation. 

The  Congressional  Oold  Medal  is 
one  of  this  county's  highest  honors 
and  has  baen  awarded  in  recognition 
of  eztraovtUnary  contributions  to 
American  sodety.  It  is  tai  such  compa- 
ny that  Jan  Scruggs.  Bob  Doubek.  and 
Ja^  Wheeler  belong. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Jan  Scruggs  was 
an   infantryman   in  the   UJB.   Army, 


fresh  out  of  high  school  and  dropped 
Into  the  Jungles  of  ^HeCnam  and  Into 
■ome  of  the  fiercest  fighting  in  Ameri- 
ca's kmgest  war.  Though  they  never 
met  Jan  In  Vietnam.  Bob  Doubek  and 
Jack  Wheeler  were  also  young  soldiers 
tn  that  traumatic  war.  More  recently, 
after  tlie  last  Amolcans  had  left 
SsJgon.  these  three  veterans  met  and 
Joined  forces  In  the  effort  to  provide  a 
memorial  to  honor  the  men  and 
women  who  served  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  Their  effort  has  given  the  Nadon 
a  powMful  symbol  of  healing  and  ree- 
oneUlatlon  afto*  that  bitterly  divlatvO 
rar. 

Anyone  who  recalls  their  struggle 
knows  that  it  was  no  easy  XmA.  There 
I  a  significant  number  of  obstacles. 
But.  somehow,  the  three  men  perse- 
vered In  their  vision. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  their  dedica- 
tion, the  memorial  exists  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful— and  most  frequently 
visited— monuments  in  Washington. 

Even  In  a  dty  famous  f (v  Its  breath- 
taking sites,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  stands  out.  It  is  the  final 
■top  tot  hundreds  of  mothers,  fathers, 
wives,  and  children  ea^  year  who 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  solemn  black 
granite  slabs  oa  which  the  names  of 
their  fallen  loved  (mes  are  Inscribed. 
There,  many  of  them  say.  they  have 
experienced  a  sense  of  reunimi  and  a 
healtag  of  emotional  wounds  that  may 
have  remained  open  slnoe  the  war. 

It  stands  in  The  Mall,  which  during 
the  war  so  often  served  as  the  forum 
of  opinion  and  dissent.  Planted  into 
the  evth.  It  has  hteomt  a  symbol  of 
the  reconciliation  this  oountnr  has  fi- 
nally achleved^thanks  in  large  part  to 
the  efforts  of  Jan  Scruggs.  Bob 
Doubek.  and  Jack  Wheeler. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  show 
our  awredatlon  of  Jan  Scruggs.  Bob 
Doub^  and  Jack  Wheeler  than  by 
awarding  them  Cnngressinnsl  Oold 
Medals.  I  am  sure  my  cidleagues  will 
want  to  Join  in  this  effort.  Just  as  they 
unanimously  supported  the  original 
resolution  granting  land  for  the  me- 
morlaL« 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  today  to  Join  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator MaxRus.  to  recommend  Jan 
Scrugga.  Robert  Doubek.  and  John  P. 
Wheeler  III  to  be  the  recipients  of  the 
Congressional  Oold  Medal  for  the  tre- 
mendous service  they  have  ptovlded 
our  Natkm  and  its  people. 

As  the  president  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Fund.  Jan  Scrugs  has 
provided  the  realisation  of  a  dream,  a 
tribute  to  our  veterans  who  fought  so 
heroically  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Immense  pride  in  the  honor  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran  Is  heartfelt. 

In  19M,  thousands  of  America's 
young  servicemen  and  servlcewomen 
began  what  would  be  an  8-year  ordeal 
for  our  Natl<m. 

Before  the  conflict  ended,  S7.414  of 
these  young  people  lost  their  lives,  and 


our  dtlMns  were  divided  in  ofrinion 
over  what  had  transpired  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  at  home. 

In  IMS.  the  lengthy  healing  process 
from  that  war  reached  a  significant 
milestone  when  the  Nation's  kmg- 
overdne  recognition  and  appreciation 
for  those  whose  sonrloo  and  sacrifice 
was  reallMd  In  the  ground  broken  for 
the  massive  granite  and  statuary  trib- 
ute to  all  who  had  fought. 

It  was  Jan  Scruggs  who  initiated  the 
gcaaeral  ooncmt  to  exprsas  oar  grati- 
tude and  pride  for  the  IHetnam  veter- 
an through  a  monument  in  the  Na- 
tion's CapitaL  Once  the  effort  gained 
momentum,  he  remained  steadfast 
throughout. 

We  must  always  reBssoabor  that 
those  who  have  the  trust  and  responsi- 
bllity  of  leadership  of  this  Nation 
must  never  again  send  our  brave 
young  Americans  into  battle  unless 
the  Natkm  is  prepared  to  stand  solidly 
behind  them  and  hooor  their  sovloe. 

Jan  Scruggs,  Robert  Doubek,  and 
John  Wheeler  represent  the  highest 
values  of  our  society— honor,  heroism, 
and  dignity. 

Jan  Scniggs  was  a  soldier  in  the 
199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  and  was 
wounded  in  action. 

Robert  Doubdt  and  John  Wheeler 
were  also  young  soktters  who  fought  in 
the  AHetnam  war. 

They  came  ba^  to  this  country  and 
fought  hard  for  a  tribute  to  memorial- 
ise their  comrades.  wpertaHy  those 
who  had  given  their  lives  to  preserve 
those  precious  American  values  of 
freedom  and  liberty. 

It  Is  only  right  that  we  honor  Jan 
Scruggs.  Robert  Doubdc.  and  John 
Wheeler  with  Congressional  Oold 
Medals  ss  individuals  who  have  hon- 
ored and  kept  the  highest  values  in 
our  society  for  themselves  snd  our 
NaUon. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BnTsm):  

&  867.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  XTX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  hospice  care  under  the  Med- 
icaid Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league. Senator  Bbrbbi,  and  I  are 
today  introducing  legislation  to 
expand  the  availability  of  hospice  care 
for  those  diagnosed  as  terminally  ill. 
Congress  hss  already  recognised  the 
value  of  this  unique  concept  of  care 
through  enactment  of  legislation 
making  hospice  a  Medicare-covered 
•ervlce.  We  propose  to  use  this  exist- 
ing statute  ss  the  foundation  for 
giving  States  the  option  to  add  hospice 
as  a  covered  service  under  Medicaid. 

Hospice  has  become  increasingly 
popular  as  a  humane  and  compassion- 
ate way  to  care  for  terminally  iU  pa- 
tients and  their  families.  Last  year. 
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the  NaUcm's  9M  fully  operstioaal  boa- 
pice  programs  served  approximately 
100.000  patient/families.  Bsdi  day. 
16.000  Yuaat  cafe  patients  and  3.700  in- 
patients receive^  hospice  care. 

Major  insura^  carriers  have  recog- 
nised the  potential  cost  savings  of  hos- 
pice when  oomiiared  to  the  eost  of  tra- 
ditional medlciil  care  for  terminal  ill- 
ness. By  1984.  many  major  Insurance 
carriers  had  added  some  form  of  reim- 
bursement for  hoqiice  services. 

One  of  the  Nation's  largest  employ- 
ee benefits  and  actuarial  firms  con- 
ducted a  group4)enef  its  survey  looking 
at  the  major  t|rpes  of  group  benefits 
provided  to  sallied  employees  in  the 
United  States.  The  survey  asked  1.115 
participants  to  identify  cost  control 
provisions  they  had  Instituted  to  help 
limit  health  cafe  cost  escalatlnn  Hos- 
pice was  IndudM  in  a  list  of  12  possi- 
bilities. Forty-ibur  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents indicated  that  a  hospice 
care  benefit  had  been  added  as  an  air 

*-—-**—■  tn  f— kit-fawial  iMMuy^al  aalM 

A  number  of  istudies  have  substanti- 
ated the  cost  Effectiveness  of  bovloe 
care,  partlcularty  In  light  of  Its  emphsr 
sis  on  home  veisus  taipktlentttare.  The 
Congressional  budget  Office  estimated 
in  1982  that  adding  a  hosploe  benefit 
would  save  tse  Medicare  Program 
more  than  $1001  million  by  1967. 

The  time  hasioMne  to  add  the  Medic- 
aid Program  to  the  list  of  third-party 
payors  which:  are  providing  this 
humane  alternkUve.  Cost  springs  wOl 
likely  result,  sii^e  many  of  the  hospice 
services  which  jare  n(»t  otherwise  cov- 
ered by  Medldare.  ou^iatlent  drugs, 
for  example.  4re  already  covered  by 
the  Medicaid  Programs  In  many 
States.  Therefore,  the  offsetting  coats 
which  CBO  to«k  into  account  in  esti- 
mating savings  to  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram should  be  lower  In  the  case  of 
Medicaid.  I  haitt  requested  an  estimate 
from  CBO  for  ihls  legislatlOB.  and  will 
make  that  inf  otanaUon  available  when 
I  receive  it.       i 

Several  Stat^  have  already  passed 
legislaUon  addfcig  hospice  as  a  Medic- 
aid covered  sehrice  and  at  least  cue 
State  has  sought  to  amend  Its  State 
plan  to  indud^  hospice  coverape.  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices may  not  have  the  dlscrettan  to  ap- 
prove such  reqpests  without  a  lengthy 
rulemaking  process,  however.  There- 
fore, it  is  apiwoprlate  for  CoOgress  to 
take  steps  to  anure  that  the'  hoq>loe 
alternative  is  iaade  available  as  socm 
as  pooible  to  our  low-income  elderly 
and  disabled  eiiisens.  who  are  most  de- 
pendent on  Golvemment  programs  for 
their  health  cafe  needs.*  ^  , 
•  Mr.  BENTSBN.  Mr.  Presldmt.  I  am 
pleased  to  Joinj  with  my  distinguished 
coUeague  from  Delaware.  Senator 
Roth,  in  Intibducing  a  bpi  which 
would  pcamlt  states  to  extend  to  Med- 
icaid benef  ida^  the  option  uf  choos- 
ing hospice  cate.  As  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  aware,  hospice  is  an  inter- 


'i'. 


dlsdpllnary  approach  to  care  for  the 
terminally  01  which  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  patient  and  his 
or  her  fsmily  in  a  humane  and  cost-ef- 
fedjve  way.  By  avoiding  recurrent 
hoBpitallaatlon  and  emphasizing 
home-based  care,  hospice  patients  can 
remain  in  a  familiar  and  supportive 
envlrcxmient.  The  CongrMsional 
Budget  Office  estimated  $100  million 
is  savings  to  the  trust  f  luid  when  Con- 
gress added  hospl<«  services  to  the 
Medicare  Program  In  1982.  Savings  to 
the  Medicaid  Program  should  also 
remilt  flrom  allowing  States  to  make 
this  alternative  available  to  benefld- 
arles. 

In  order  to  assure  that  partidpaUng 
{Kovlders  maintain  the  hi^  standards 
of  eare  we  have  come  to  associate  with 
this  alternative,  our  bill  adopts  the 
Medicare  definition  of  hoq)lce.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  by  February  of 
this  year,  165  hospices  had  become 
certified  under  the  Medicare  Program, 
m  my  home  State  of  Texas,  there  is 
growing  recognition  of  the  value  of 
hosploe  services  and  I  am  ocmf  ident 
that  Uie  number  of  certified  programs 
wiU  continue  to  increase  if  reimburse- 
ment is  maintained  at  an  appropriate 
leveL 

Mr.  President,  in  this  era  of  patient 
dumping  and  splrallng  costs  of  medical 
care,  most  hospices  serve  patients  re- 
gardlesB'of  thdr  ability  to  pay.  Thoae 
hogrices  that  are  not  subsidiaries  of 
hoq^tals.  nursing  homes  of  home 
health  agendes  are  particularly  vul- 
nnaUe  when  they  accept  patients 
who  are  uninsured  or  otherwise 
unable  to  fully  finance  needed  care. 
Allowing  States  to  reimburse  for  serv- 
ices provided  Medicaid  beneficiaries 
would  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
these  programs  to  accept  patients  of 
modest  means,  thereby  expanding  the 
range  of  treatment  options  for  all  indi- 
viduals. I  encourage  you.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,.and  my  Senate  colleagues  to  lend 
your  suKwrt  to  this  imiM'ovanent  in 
the  Medicaid  statute.* 


or 
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ByMr.ORAMM: 
&  868.  A  bill  to  define  allowable  cost 
reimbursement  under  contracts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense:  to  control  the 
cost  of  spare  parts  acquidti(m  tmder 
Dqiartment  of  Defense  ccmtracts:  to 
authortae  greater  financial  and  crimi- 
nal ptmalties  for  false  daims:  to  make 
inapplicable  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense certain  providons  of  -law  that 
limit  the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  purchase  labor  competi- 
tively; to  remove  restrictions  oa  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  contract  out:  and  to  authorize  expe- 
dited proeedures  for  losing  or  realign- 
ing mOitary  installations  when  the  na- 
tkmal  budget  provides  for  defidt  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  Oovemment  oper- 
ati<ms;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Mr.  ORAMM.  BCr.  President.  I  sm 
today  introducing  the  Department  of 
Defense  Effidency  and  Eetmomy  Act 
of  1985.  This  legislatiim  makes  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Department  of  Defoise  does  bud- 
ness.  The  biU  will  save  American  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  mnHmm  of  dollars. 

Msny  of  the  changes  which  this  leg- 
islation makes  are  to  repeal  congres- 
slonally  mandated  Ineffidaides  in 
DOD  <vierati<ms.  Other  chsnges  tight- 
en up  procurement  in«etlces  in  areas 
siidi  ss-the  submission  of  overhead 
charges  by  omtractori  and  pricing  of 
spare  parts.  Ffnally,  the  biU  wiU 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ra- 
tionalize the  bloated  DOD  fSdlity  in- 
frastructure by  aimplifylng  the  proce- 
dures for  dosing  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  defense  InstaUattons. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  are  serious 
about  cutting  the  fat  In  defense._and 
not  the  mnsde,  they'ShoUId  be  'WflUng 
to  support  these  proposals.  I  ask  unan- 
imous omsent  that  a  copy  of  the  bOl 
be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  bdng  no  obJecti(m.  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RHX>aD,  as  tcHiamK. 

&8S8 

Be  it  enacted  by  a%e  Senate  and  Houae  of 
SepreaefUatlvei  at  the  United  8tate$  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aueoMed,  That  thto 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Department  of  De- 
fenae  Efficiency  and  Economy  Act  of  lOOS". 
Tm£  I— AUOWABIX  OOimiACT 

COSTS 
■aaoLATioin  aBJtma  to  owallowabu 


Sic  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae 
shall,  within  00  daya  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thto  Act,  lame  propoecd  regu- 
latkma  to  amend  thoae  PKOiMaoB  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  Supplement  to  the 
Federal  Acgntoltion  Regulation  deaUng  with 
the  unallowabiUty  ef  contractor  indirect 
coats.  The  amendments  sbaU  define  in 
detaO  and  in  specific  terms  those  general 
and  administrative  costa  which  are  unallow- 
able under  contracts  entered  Into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  developing  ^edfle 
standards  of  aUowabie  oosta.  the  Secretary 
sbaU  w?Tw«'«fT  irtiether  the  coats  incurred 
benefit  the  United  States  or  are  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  biisiniws.  The 
amenAnents  shaU  medfy,  at  a  minimnm, 
that  the  following  coats  are  unaUowatde: 

(1)  Advertising,  other  than  for  recruiting 
emxdoyeea,  acquiring  scarce  items,  or  dispos- 
ing of  scrap  or  suzplua  materlaL 

(3)  Duea  paid  to  any  sodaL  country,  or 
luncheon  dub,  or  any  atanllar  type  of  dub  or 
organization. 

(3)  Company  furnished  automobiles  for 
peiaonaluse. 

(4)  Proviskm  of  tranqxntatlon  to  and 
from  woric  unlem  the  contractor  can  show 
that  such  transportation  to  necessary  for  se- 
curity reasons. 

(5)  Use  of  conxnate  aircraft  -which  has 
any  personal  benefit  to  the  iiaer. 

(S)  Contributions  or  donations,  regardlem 
of  the  recipient,  including  political  omtribu- 
tlons. 

(7)  Entertainment  costs. 
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for 

ordouUe  room. 

whUe   mveUnc   In 

lU  to  be  ipeelfled  by  the 


<ll)Lobbvtiw 

(M)  Rnt  dMi  air  tntvel.  unlaa  no  other 
tiwrd  opUoB  IB  avsllable. 

(IS)  OcfCMe  of  ftnud 
found  not  to  be  Uakle  In  any  wsjr  for  the  ■!• 
lecedfnad. 

(M>01ftB. 

(bMl)  After  llnal  pwiwiiilf  Mon  of  the 
•mewtaenu  required  by  ■ubeectlen  (a).  If  a 
oontraetor  auhmtta  for  retmbunement  any 
lenenl  or  atfenlnMratlva  ^»p— *—  for  which 
there  ii  dear  and  eonvlndnc  oMence  that 
the  ezpenee  Ii  unallowable,  the  ezpenae 
■hall  be  diMllowtd  and  the  total  aaaeunt  of 

whieh  rolnburMaent  le  aousht  tmn  the 
United  atateaahall  be  reduced  by  t  Uraea 
the  amount  of  the  dinlloved  expenae. 

(1)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defenae  ahaU  have 
the  authority  to  make  dlnllowaneaa  and  to 
MBaaa  the  ■pedfled  penalty  under  the 
An  action  of  the  Secretary  In 
authority  ihaQ  be  conald- 
erad  a  final  decMaa  for  the  puipoeee  of  aee- 
tlOB  •  of  the  Oonttact  Dliputea  Act  of  19TS 
(41  UJ&C.  dW)  and  ahaO  be  appealable  In 
the  manner  provided  In  aeetlan  7  of  nich 
Act  (41  UAC.  WCX 
(cXt)  If  the  Secretary  detennlnea  that  a 

aubmttted  for 
adMlnlatratlTe 
for  whlA  there  la  clear  and  eon- 
[  evMenoe  that  the  Biptnaee  are  unal- 
lowable, the  Secretary  nay  tanpoae.  at  hla 
dkcretlon.  an  addttknal  monetary  penalty 
on  aoch  contractor,  except  that  rach  penal- 
ty may  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
;  of  all  genarml  and  aAnlnlatratlve  ex- 
for  which  retaBbnrBement  Is  lought 
under  the  appUeable  eontiact 

it)  An  action  of  the  Secretary  under  parar 
.graph  (1)  ihaD  be  •"^t*'*'"^  a  final  decision 
fbr  the  puipoeea  of  sectloa  •  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  IVIt  (41  VAC.  Mi)  and  Is 
appeafahlf  In  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  such  Act  (41 UAC  MM), 
(d)  If  a  eaptraetee  aubaaits  for  relmburae- 
;  by  the  Department  of  Defenae  any  ex- 
that  was  not  artnally  Incurred,  such 
action  shall  be  conaMbred— 

(1)  a  fUae  clatan  under  section  9729  of  title 
31.  United  Stataa  Code,  and  the  remedies  of 
such  section  (as  modified  by  section  lOMb) 
of  the  Act)  shaD  be  available  to  the  Vederal 

(3)  a  falaa  claim  under  section  387  of  UUe 
18.  ITnited  Statea  Code,  and  shaU  be  punish- 
able as  provided  in  such  section  (as  modified 
by  section  103(a)  of  this  Act). 
aaouLATion  io  oowisol  pbicb  ibat  mat  as 

PAD  POa  SPABB  PABTS 

Sac.  102.  (a)  The  Congrem  finds  that  the 
Department  of  Defenae  has  In  some  in- 
paid  unreasonably  high  prices  for 
)  parts  becauae— 

(1)  some  parts  have  been  buOt  to  overly 
detailed  spedfkratlons: 

(3)  sonse  porta  have  been  deaigned  and 
fabricated  In  such  a  manner  that  excessive 
engiiieering  and  manufacturing  steps  have 
been  Involved  rcaulttng  In  a  price  In  excem 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  part; 

(3)  some  parts  have  been  purchased  In 
very  smaU.  and  thus  highly  uneconomic, 
quantities; 

(4)  some  parts  have  bad  Inappropriate 
amounts  of  corporate  overhead  aaslgned  to 
them,  resulting  in  a  price  In  excem  of  the  in- 
trtnale  value  of  the  part; 


(5)  soaae  parU  have  not 
directly  fnm  the  manufacturer,  and  thus 
the  Oovemment  has  unneeeasarlly  paid  an 
additional  profit  to  thespUer 

(0)  some  parte  have  not  been  purehaaed 
through  a  competitive  process;  and 

(7)  aoaae  parU  have  been  sold  with  unrea- 
sonably high  proAtt  induded  In  the  price. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ••  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Oomaslttees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreeentatlvea  on  the  specific  actions 
taken  bv  the  Department  of  Defenae  to  ad- 
drem  the  management  problems  Identified 
In  subsection  (a).  Such  report  shaU  evaluate 
the  acUom  taken  to  determine  whether  the 
actlona  have  been  suoceesful  in  remedying 
the  Identified  management  problems. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense concludes  that  the  managaaant  prob- 
Icoa  Identified  to  subsection  (a)  have  not 
been  suocsssfuUy  remedied  by  actions  of  the 
Departtnent  of  Defenae.  he  shall— 

(1)  issue  propoeed  regulatlona  to  limit  the 
price  that  nmy  be  charged  by  defense  con- 
tractors for  spare  parts;  and 

(3)  aubralt  propoeed  legislation  to  remedy 
the  management  problems  Indentlfled  In 
I  (a).  I 


tlona  In  private  Industry  inautfldent  to  ea- 
tabliah  the  wage  srt>sdules  and  ratea.  such 


nKBBABBD  PaULTIBB  POB  PALSB  CLAim  III 

Sac  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  387 
of  title  18.  United  Stataa  Code,  the  maxi- 
mum fine  authoriaed  to  be  Impoaed  under 
such  section  on  a  contractor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  who  Is  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  such  section  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  section  101(d)  of  this  Act  Is  $100,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3738  of  tttle 
31.  United  SUtes  Code,  if  a  contractor  is 
liable  under  such  section  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  section  101(d)  of  this  Act.  the 
amount  of  the  liability  under  that  section 
shall  be  $3,000,  an  amount  equal  to  3  times 
the  amount  of  the  damages  the  Oovem- 
mentsustalna  becauae  of  the  act  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  coots  of  the  dvil  action. 
TITLB  n—  COMPgrmVE  LABOR 
FXntCHASE  fUDQUHmiENTS 

aUPPUCABIUTT  OP  OAVU-BAOOH  ACT  TO 

mUTABT  ooaaiBucnoii  pbojbcis 


ISAjIAV.- 


.r,r 


V6?^. 


"(A)  eatabUsh  the  wage  sehedulea  and 
ratea  to  be  applicable  to  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees other  than  prevailing  rata  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defenae  on  the 
basis  of- 
"(i)  local  private  Industry  rates;  and 
"(U)  ratea  paid  for  mmparahle  poaitlons  In 
private  IndiMtry  In  the  near  eat  wage  area 
that  such  agency  determinea  is  moat  similar 
In  the  nature  of  Ita  population,  employment, 
and  industry  to  the  local  wage 
for  which  the  wage  aurvey  is  being 


"(B)  eotabllah  the  wage  schedules  and 
rates  to  be  appMeable  to  prevailing  rate  cm- 
ployeea  of  the  Department  of  Defenae  only 
on  the  baals  of  local  private  industry  ratea.". 

(b)  The  rate  of  pay  payable  to  a  prevailing 
rate  employee  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defenae  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  may  not  be  radooad  by 
reaaon  of  the  amendment  made  by  ; 
tlon(a). 


301.  (a)  Subject  to  subeectkm  (b).  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  rate  of 
wagea  for  laborers  and  mechantfa  emidoyed 
on  public  buildings  of  the  Uhltad  States  and 
the  District  fo  Columbia  by  oontrators  and 
subcontractota.  and  for  other  puipoeee",  ap- 
proved March  3.  1931  (40  UAC.  378a-3). 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  shall  not  apply  to  the  wages  paid  to  la- 
borers and  mechanics  for  any  work  or  serv- 
ices performed  tader  any  contract  entered 
Into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thia  Act  for  the  construction  of  any 
project  authoriaed  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
authorising  the  construction  of  military 
projects. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  in  the 
event  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives agree  to  a  first  concurrent  reeolu- 
tlon  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  that 
provides  lea  than  8313.300.000.000  In 
budget  authority  for  function  050,  National 
Defense. 

PBomsiTioii  oa  BSTAausmBirr  or  pat  lAisa 
voa  PBBVAiuira  bats  bhplotbbb  op  thb  bb- 
PABXMBin  OP  DBPBrax  uano  subvbts  op 

WAOBS  PAIS  OOTSna  TBI  LOCAL  WAOB  ABBA 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Section  »34S(dX2)  of  UUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  When  the  lead  agency  determines 
that  there  Is  a  number  of  comparable  poal- 


owmnB 

■BALST  ACT 


DIAPtUCAaiLITT    OT 
OPTBB 

oownucT 

StAmABBa  ACT  TO 


■ac.  303.  (a)  SubaectlaiM  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
fint  aectkn  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  condltkma  for  the  purchases  of  sup- 
pUea  and  the  making  of  contracts  by  the 
United  Statea.  and  for  other  puipuete",  ap- 
proved June  30,  1938  (41  UAC.  38).  com- 
monly referred  to  aa  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Department 
of  Defenae  or  to  any  contract  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  to  the  extent  that  such 
subaectloaa  require  a  contractor  cairylng 
out  the  contract  to  pay  an  employee  an 
overtime  rate  of  pay  for  work  done  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract  after  complet- 
ing Biore  than  8  hours  of  work  in  any  one 
day.  A  contract  to  which  the  tint  sentence 
appUea  shall  indude  a  provlBion  requiring 
the  oontraetor  to  pay  an  employee  an  over- 
time rate  of  pay  for  work  done  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  after  completing 
mam  than  10  noun  of  work  In  any  one  day. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Contract  Work 
Houn  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (78  Stat. 
387;  40  UAC.  338)  shaU  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  any  con- 
tract of  the  Department  of  Defenae  to  the 
extent  that  such  section  requires  a  contrac- 
tor carrying  out  the  contract  to  pay  an  em- 
ployee an  overtime  rate  of  pay  for  work 
done  in  the  perfonnance  of  the  contract 
after  oompleting  more  thaq  8  houn  of  work 
In  any  one  day.  A  eontract  to  which  the  first 
sentence  applies  shall  Indude  a  provision  re- 
qulrtaig  the  contractor  to  pay  an  employee 
an  overtime  rate  of  pay  for  work  done  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract  after  complet- 
ing more  wan  10  houn  of  work  in  any  one 
day. 

(c)  SubsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  talce 
effect  on  October  I.  1988,  and  apply  to  any 
contract  entered  Into  carried  out  on  or  after 
such  date. 

TITLB  ni-mSCELLANEOUS  COST 

SAvnros  provisions 
BBMovAL  OP  BnTBicnoaa  OH  oomaAcmiG 

OUT  AOTBOaiTT 

Sac.  301.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vidon  of  law,  the  Secrirtary  of  Defense  may 
contract  for  the  performance  of  any  servioe 
or  activity  by  non-Oovemment  personnel  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  perform- 


ance of  such  servtafe  or  activtty  by  Boa-Oov- 
emment  personnel  would  be  coat  effective 
and  In  the  beat  miereat  of  the  national  de- 


lASBCLUaUBBi 

303.  (a)  SeMlon  3887(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Codi  is  aoMndad  by  Inaerting 
"and  subtect  to  sdetlon  3888  of  this  title" 
after  "Notwtthataitfing  any  other  pttwrlston 
of  law". 

(b)  Chapter  158  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended; by  adding  after  section 
3887  the  f oikrwing  bew  section: 

"(aXl)  If  the  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congrem  by  the  president  for  any  fiscal 
year  (pursuant  td  dsctlon  1105  of  title  31)  re- 
flecU  a  budget  d4ldt  for  sudi  fiaeal  year 
and  the  Seeretaryt  of  Defenae  satlBfleB  the 
notification  reqdaement  set  out  In  para- 
graph  (3),  the  Secretary,  during  any  34- 
month  parted  foUbwing  the  submlnrtnn  of 
such  budget,  nuty  dose  or  reaUgn  any  mili- 
tary inataUatlon  rwtthout  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  law  that  would  ptevcot  or 
delay  such  <lBSing|nr  realignment.  Inchidftig 
any  restrlctlona  ok  the  dispoaal  o<  madfic 
real  property  and  any  restrlcttai  contained 
In  any  approprlaaan  Act  on  the  uae  of 
funds  to  dose  or  rfalign  any  military  Inatal- 
lation.  I 

"(3)  Not  later  «uui  80  days  before  the 
date  the  Secretarjl  of  Defenae  takes  any  ir- 
revocable action  to  effect  or  imptanent  a 
eioaure  or  realignment  of  a  military  inatalla- 
tlon  under  para^vph  (1).  the  Secretary 
ShaU  notify  the  Ocfigrem  of  the  plan  to  take 
such  action  i 

"(b)  The  Secretiry  of  Defense  is  aotbor- 
iaed  to  design  and  construct  such  tedllties 
as  he  determines  i*c  necessary  to  effect  the 
dosure  or  realignment  of  any  military  In- 
stallation under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion and  may  uae!  for  the  deaign  and  ooo- 
structlOD  o<  sndi  tadlitles  any  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Depail^ent  of  Defenae  for  mili- 
tary ocmstructlon. 

"(c)  In  this  aactlbn  the  tenoa  'mUttary  In- 
stallation' and  'reillgnmait'  have  the  sbbm 
meaning  as  provi4ed  in  section  3887(d)  of 
this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  tsections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  subchaptOr  is  amended'tay 
after  section  3887  the  f oUowing  new  iteas: 


"3888. 

ments. 


base  dosuree  and  reaUgn- 


MTTCHELL  iim  hlmaelf 
and  Mr.  BuiCF- 


By  Mr. 
Mr. 

n»y. 

S.  86S.  A  bm  t»  iHWlde  that  the  pul- 
sions received  l^y  retired  Judges  who 
are  assigned  to  4ctlve  duty  shall  not  be 
treated  as  wagas  for  purposes  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee 
on  Finance.        | 

BXCLUSIOII  OP  bbiibbd  judobs  om  aciivb  oott 
vaoM  aocxAL  sacoarrr  ACT 

•  Mr.  MTTCHZXiL.  Ux.  President,  the 
So(dal  Security  i  Amendments  of  IMS 
addressed  manjl  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems facing  the  Sodal  Security  system. 
Social  Security!  Is  now  In  a  much 
healthier  oondltf on.  and  Congress  can 
be  proud  of  thl4  legislation.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  that  one  minor  provi- 
sion included  in  the  198S  leglslatl<m 
has  created  a  problem  which  I  believe 


A^Mlfesk. 


^^ 


can  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
ftdergl  Judldary. 

Upoo  retirement.  Federal  Judges  can 
choose  to  enter  senior  status.  When 
they  do  so.  they  voluntarily  offer  to 
continue  performing  their  Judicial 
services.  These  services  are  a  major 
contribution  to  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
as  retired  Judges  share  the  Increasing 
workload  of  the  Federal  courts. 

Title  I  of  the  Social  Security  amend- 
ments extends  Social  Security  cover- 
age to  Federal  Judges.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  that  What  I  do  disagree 
with,  however,  is  the  provlskm  that 
treats  as  wages,  for  purposes  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  compensati(m 
paid  to  retired  Judges  who  otmtinue  in 
active  duty.  This  creates  significant  fi- 
nancial disincentives  for  retired  Judges 
to  cootinue  their  Judicial  work. 

Most  retired  Judges  provide  substan- 
tial services  on  a  purely  volimtary 
tMtsis.  — ■*^«"g  available  their  wlsdmn 
and  experience  for  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  the  business  of  the  courts 
without  renumeration  bey(md  that  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  law  without 
perframing  Judicial  services.  Under 
the  provision  in  the  Social  Security 
amendments,  mxii  retired  Judges  win 
now  be  required  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  rendering  Judicial  service  in  the 
following  respects: 

They  wHl  be  reqiilred  to  make  con- 
tributifnis  to  the  Social  Security  fund 
in  the  amount  of  7  percent  of  the  first 
$37,500  of  compensation  starting  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  and  in  increasing 
amounts  €hiereafter. 

They  must  forgo,  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  70.  the  Sodal  Security  bene- 
fits which  they  earned,  and  to  which 
they  became  entitled,  by  their  pre-Ju- 
dkdal  employment. 

Evm  after  age  70,  they  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  fund  so  long  as  they  ctmtin- 
ue  to  perfmm  such  voluntary  Judicial 
services.  In  most  instances,  this  would 
mean  for  the  rest  of  the  lives  of  the 
Judges. 

By  this  redefinition  of  "wages,"  the 
compensation  of  such  retired  Judges 
may  likely  again  be  subject  to  substan- 
tial local  and  State  taxes  on  earned 
income.  Presently,  in  such  Jurlsdic- 
tioos,  the  compensation  of  retired 
Judges    is    not    regarded    as    earned 

Becauae  of  these  disincentives.  I  am 
concerned  that  we  nm  the  risk  of 
losing  the  services  of  many  retired 
Judges.  To  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
these  servioes.  Congress  may  well  have 
to  add  additional  Judgeships  to  cope 
with  existing  caseloads,  at  a  consider- 
able grwter  expense.  In  additicm  to 
these  undesirable  effects  on  the  Judi- 
cial system  and  on  the  budget,  this 
provision  Is  unfair  as  it  applies  to  cur- 
rent retired  Judges,  who  had  agreed  to 
continue  servioe  on  terms  that  did  not 
Include  Social  Security  coverage. 

I  believe  that  a  more  mipropriate 
treatment  would  view  compensation  of 


retired  Federal  Judges  in  active  service 
as  retirement  taeatat.  not  as  earned 
Income,  and  would  admowledge  that 
these  Judges  are  performing  their  serv- 
ices voluntarily.  This  was  the  position 
taken  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Social  Security  legislaUcm. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  became  law, 
that  delayed  the  Implementation  of 
the  provisi<m  in  the  Social  Security 
amendments  affecting  taxation  of  pay- 
ments to  retired  Federal  Judges  who 
continue  to  handle  cases  for  3  years. 
My  bill  would  permanently  restore  the 
provisions  of  the  law  inior  to  the  pass- 
sage  of  the  Social  Security  amend- 
ments of  1983.  My  legislation  repre- 
sents a  more  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  servi<xs  provided  by  retired 
Federal  Judges.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  870.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  Federal 
recognition  of  comprehoislve  State 
plans  to  promote  the  wise  use  and 
management  of  outstanding  river  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

STAIX  COMPBBHBaBIVB  BIVBB  PLAMWIIK  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  will  enable  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  work  together  in 
promoting  the  effective  utilization  and 
sound  management  of  river  resources. 

The  bai  amends  Utle  16  of  the  U.S. 
Code.  TtoK  QTcdf  ic  sections  which  the 
legidatl<m  would  amend  are  part  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  The  heart  of 
the  proposal  is  »>taew  section  803(a)  to 
UUe  16.  It  would  allow,  but  does  not 
require,  each  State  to  develiv)  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  to  be  antmiitted  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission IFESBCl  tor  review  and  v>- 
provaL  States  without  approved  plans 
will  continue  to  be  treated  as  FERC 
now  treats  all  States. 

If  approved  by  'FEBC,  the  compre- 
hensive plan  would  be  (xmtrolling  in 
Federal  Ucoising  proceedings  for  hy- 
dropower  projects  in  that  State,  simi- 
lar to  the  Federal-State  rdationship 
that  exists  under  section  307  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  BCanagement  Act. 

In  many  respects,  this  legislation 
should  be  viewed  as  an  aid  to  FERC. 
Although  the  existing  Federal  Power 
Act.  section  10(a)  requires  FERC  to  li- 
cense dams  in  ac(»rdance  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  nowhere  i^  the  exist- 
ing statute  is  the  term  "oon^prehensive 
plan"  defined  and.  as  a  result,  the  re- 
quirement now  is  largely  ignorecL 

By  giving  meaning  to  the  term,  this 
bill  wlU  encourage  long-range  planning 
while  it  wHI  discourage  the  current 
practice  of  licensing  facilities  on  an  ad 
hoc  ba^  dam  by  dam.  The  leglslatl(m 
win  enable  FERC  to  look  at  hydro- 
power  in  a  broader,  more  reasoned 
(»ntext. 
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.  If  a  State  choosea  to  prepv«  •  etmi- 
prelienatve  plan,  nieh  a  plan  must 
maet  certain  mJnlmum  criteria  set  out 
in  the  toUL  A  review  of  the  criteria 
shivn  that  they  are  destined  to  estab- 
Ilah  the  tnfonnaUon  neceaary  f <»-  the 
State  and  FSRC  to  make  an  informed 
dediion  about  where  to  strike  the  bal- 
anoie  between  river  protection  and  de- 
velopment. For  example,  an  inventory 
of  outstanding  river  stretches  is  re- 
quired, but  so  too  is  a  projection  of  the 
States  energy  needs  for  10  and  30 
years  and  an  explanation  as  to  how 
such  needs  can  be  met  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Before  approving  a  comprehensive 
plan.  FCRC  must  make  certain  find- 
ini»  For  instance.  FERC  would  have 
to  determine  that  the  State  has  devel- 
oped the  plan  in  accordance  with  the 
rest  of  the  act.  after  notice,  and  with 
the  opportunity  for  full  participation 
by  relevant  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, local  governments,  and  other  in- 
terested pnbNc  and  private  parties. 
The  legislation  would  require  a  devel- 
oper to  certify  that  the  proposed 
ptoject  complied  with  the  F||RC-ap- 
proved  State  comprehensive  plan.  The 
State  would  have  to  concur  with  this 
coHfication. 

A  key  point  to  keep  in  mind  Is  that 
the  so^alled  SUte  comprehensive 
plan  is  without  effect  unlsssNI  ap- 
proved by  FERC.  A  plan  which  places 
too  much  of  a  States  rivers  resource 
off-limits  to  hy^odevelopment  can  be 
rejected  by  FERC.  In  other  words. 
FERC  will  make  the  final  Judgment 
on  whether  a  proposed  State  plan  is 
ccnnpatible  with  thstnatioaal  interest. 
As  a  result,  my  legislation  maintains 
Federal  control  and  reserves  to  FERC 
the    ultimate    authority    to    license 


I  believe  the  legislation  strikes  a 
benefldal  public  ptdicy  balance  by  al- 
lowtaig  the  States  to  undertake  grwter 
river  resource  conservf^on  planning, 
as  many  States  now  are  doing,  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  retain  the  ulti- 
mate licensing  power  it  must  possess 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  important 
Federal  environmental  laws  including 
the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Coordina- 
ticm  Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and 
others.  Such  Federal  authority  is  nec- 
tmkxTf,  in  my  Judgment,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  qtiality  and  use  of  water 
flowing  tram  one  State  into  another. 

In  dosiilg.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  Just  a  few  comments  about  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  The 
bUl  introduced  today  is  identical  to 
one  I  introduced  in  the  98th  Congress, 
a  2361.  That  bOl  was  Introduced  at 
the  request  of  Maine's  Oovemor. 
Joseph  Brennan.  who  has  taken  a  na- 
tional leadership  role  in  the  area  of 
rivers  resource  planning  as  a  result  of 
his  role  in  the  develoimient  of  a  sound, 
coherent  rivers  policy  in  Maine. 


But  while  Maine  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  recognising  the  need  for 
FERC  to  utiliw  a  comprehensive  plan 
when  licensing  hydroprojects,  the 
issue  is  not  limited  to  Maine,  or  even 
the  Northeast  The  prolems  stemming 
from  the  present  manner  in  which 
naiC  licenses  hydroprojects  are  ap- 
parent natimiwide. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
can  lead  to  the  resolution  of  the 
presoit  ad  hoc  nature  of  FERC's  11- 
censtaig  procedures  which  too  often  ig- 
nores the  knowledgeable  v(rfce  of  State 
governments  regarding  the  most  pru- 
dent course  to  follow  in  the  licensing 
of  hydroprojects  within  that  SUte  in 
order  that  this  Nation  can  pursue  the 
wise  and  best  develc^Hnent  of  our 
rivers  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislatiiHi  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Riooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoo«D.  as  f oUows: 

a  870 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Homte  of 
JUpmentativee  «/  the  United  Statea  of 
America  aatembUd,  TttMt  this  Act  be  dted 
u  tbe  "State  Cominebenaive  Rtver  Plan- 
ntof  Act." 

Shx  2.  Sectioa  803.  of  Utle  18.  United 
SteteB  Code  te  amwided  by  striklns  aubMC- 
tkn  (c)  and  inserttnc  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  nibMctlonK 

"(e>  A  certUlcstlon  that  tbe  propoaed 
project  oamiriles  with  the  State's  compre- 
benatve  plan,  and  that  such  activity  wlU  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
iduu  where  the  propoaed  project' la  within  a 
State  or  Statea  which  have  a  oamprehenBlve 
plan  which  baa  been  approved  In  accordance 
with  section  803<a>.  At  the  nme  time,  the 
applicant  shall  furnish  to  tbe  State  or  Ite 
dcatgnated  agency  a  copy  of  the  certifica- 
tion, with  all  necessary  Information  and 
data.  Each  State  shall  establlah  procedures 
for  public  notice  in  the  caae  of  all  such  ccrtl- 
flcatlons  and.  te  the  extent  that  It  deems 
appropriate,  procedures  for  public  hearlnsB 
In  connection  therewith.  At  tbe  earliest 
practicaUe  time,  the  State,  or  Ite  designated 
acency  shall  notify  the  Cnmmlsskip  that 
the  State  concurs  with  or  obJecU  to  the  ap- 
plleant'B  certification.  U  the  State  or  Ite  daa- 
Icnated  agency  falls  to  furnish  the  required 
notlflcatioa  within  ninety  days  of  receipt  of 
Ito  eopy  of  the  appllcapt's  eertlfleatlan.  the 
State's  concurrence  with  the  certification 
■hall  be  condualvely  praumed.  No  license 
or  exemption  shall  be  granted  by  the  Com- 
mlarioQ  unto  the  State  or  Ite  dealcnated 
agency  has  concurred  with  the  applicant's 
eertlfleatlan  or  until,  by  the  State's  teOure 
to  act,  the  eooeurrence  la  condualvely  pre- 
sumed. 

"(d)  Such  additional  information  as  the 
Commission  may  require.". 

Ssa  S.  Section  801  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  striking  aubsec- 
tlon  (a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"SXAXS  COMraXHXIISIVS  PLftHS 

"(axi)  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  li- 
censing of  water  power  projecte  under  thia 
Act.  whQe  at  the  aame  time  according  to  the 
Statea  their  legitimate  role  In  ctmtrolllng 
the  future  of  their  waterways,  any  State 
may  aubmit  to  the  Commiasion  for  Ite  ap- 


proval a  eomprdiensive  plan  allocsting  tbe 
use  of  Ite  waterways  for  tbe  use  or  benefit 
of  intentate  or  foreign  ooauneroe.  for  the 
improvement  and  utlUsation  of  watsrpower 
development,  and  for  other  benefldal  laes. 
^ry^tju^ng  flood  control.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural water  use.  recreational,  ecological, 
historical,  oosunercial  fishery,  snd  esthetic 
purposes.  Within  ninety  days  of  receipt  by 
tbe  CommiaBtan  of  a  certified  eopy  of  auch 
plan,  the  Commission  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  plan.  In  order  for  a  State  oom- 
prehenslve  plan  to  be  spproved  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  plan  shall  Indude  at  a  mlnl- 


"<A)  the  Identification  of  rivers  and  river 
aegmente  deserving  special  proteetloo  based 
upon  sn  analysis  of  each  river's  cosapoatte 
recreatlcoal  ecological,  geplogic.  taydrologie. 
historic  ooamerdal  flaheiy  and  esthetic  re- 
source values.  In  at  least  two  eatsgories: 

"(1)  rivers  and  river  aiigsit  iifs  which  are  of 
greater  than  statcwids  algnlflrs nna  baaausa 
the  aforementioned  valuea  are  outatanding 
or  rare  when  considered  In  a  resional  or  na- 
tional context;  and 

"(11)  rivers  and  river  aegmente  which  are 
of  statewide  signlflrance  hsssiwn  tbe  af ore- 
mewtloned  valuas  are  owlalaiiiling  or  rars 
when  consklerd  in  a  statewide  context. 

"(B)  a  State  hydropowar  plan  which  shall 
Indude: 

"(I)  a  description  of  current  snd  projected 
energy  auppllea  which  may  include  oooslder- 
atlon  of  applicable  interstate  energy  plans; 

"(U)  energy  demand  projeetlans  for  the 
auooeedlng  ten  and  twenty  years  Indudins 
the  assumptloas  on  whldi  aueb  pro  jectlona 
are  baaed; 

"(ill)  an  analyala  of  the  contribution  new 
hydropower  will  make  to  the  State's  energy 
supply  and  tbe  likely  alternative  energy 
sources  to  new  hydropower 

"(Iv)  Identification  of  existing  snd  poten- 
tial hydropower  project  sites;  snd 

"(v>  identification  of  possible  State  ac- 
tions to  facilitate  the  devdopment  of  hydro- 
power  wherever  appropriate. 

"(C)  a  fisheries  management  plan  which 
sball  indude  tbe  Identlflcatlan  of  existing 
snd  potential  hydropower  sites,  the  expect- 
ed fish  passage  requiremente  neoesaary  to 
support  a  substantial  coaunerdal  or  recre- 
atlcoal fisbery.  and  tbe  water  flows  neces- 
sary  to  maintain  and  protect  water  habltate 

"(D)  the  provision  that  no  new  dama  ahall 
be  built  on  river  aagmfente  of  greater  than 
statewide  algnincanne  and  that  additional 
development  or  redevelopment  of  dama  ex- 
isting on  these  segmente  be  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted in  a  manner  that  does  not  diminish 
the  significant  values  of  these  river  seg- 
ments: and  the  consideration  of  protective 
measures  to  enhance  the  resource  valuea  of 
river  segmente  of  outstanding  statewide  sig- 
nificance. 

"(X)  the  identlflcatlan  of  any  State  ae- 
tloos  necessary  to  Implement  the  plan  and  a 
schedule  for  taking  such  setlons. 

"(3)  That  prior  to  granting  approval  of  a 
comprehensive  plsn.  the  Oommlaakm  ahall 
findthat- 

"(A)  the  atate  baa  developed  the  plan  In 
accordance  with  thla  title,  after  notice,  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  full  partldpation  by 
relevant  Federal  agencies.  State  agendea, 
local  governments,  snd  other  interested  par- 
ties, public  snd  private: 

"(B)  the  State  has  held  public  hearings  in 
the  development  of  the  comprehensive  plan: 

"(C)  the  plan  and  any  changea  thereto 
have  been  reviewed  and  amnoved  by  the 
Oovemor;  and 
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"(D)  the  State  baa  the  auttaortttes  asess- 
ssry  to  implsnisnt|tbe  plsn. 

"(S)  That  comprehensive  plana  ibaU  be  re- 
viewed and  updated  St  least  every  five  yean 
though  a  State  miy  amend  ite  pisB  subject 
to  approval  by  ttaiCommlsrian  at  say  Vnm. 
Any  amendment  bust  be  the  subject  of  a 
public  hearing  donducted  by  the 
before  it  may  be  submitted  to  tbe 
alon  for  spprovaL'^- 


>iU«oprohl1 


ByMr._, 

S.  871.  A  bUl  (to  prohibit  trade  with 
Libya:  to  the  Conmittee  on  Finance. 


TO  PBosmt  nsBB  wixB  usr A 

Mr.  SPECTEit.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  stop  all 
UA  trade  with  Ubya  because  of  that 
country's  invol«fement  in  intematlraal 
terrorism. 

It  ts  a  direct  biU  that  will  send  an 
unmistakable  message:  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  states  «oasor- 
ing  terrorism. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
Americans  tlu(t  between  IMl  and 
1984.  the  United  States  exported  over 
$1H  bOlloo  wokth  of  goods  to  Ubya 
and  imported  jmore  than  $0  bUlloa 
worth  of  goods  from  Ubya.  Trade^th 
Ubya  actually  biereased  in  19M  awt 
1983  levels.  Exhorts  for  19M  were  up 
to  $200  million  from  $190J  mllllon  in 
1983.  and  inoKiHa  rose  from  less  than 
$1  million— $0.9  million— In  1983  to  $10 
million  In  1984.  ,^ 

These  numbers  are  not  tetrfUy  high 
relative  to  our  [trade  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  (Mestion  must  be  asked: 
Why  trade  wtt^  Ubya  at  aU? 

I  put  that  qfestlon  to  Seoetary  of 
State  George  Bhults  during  his  ap- 


befo 


the  FiHeign  Opei^ 

Ittee    on   March    7. 

_        that  we  should 

with  Ubya  at.alL  Be 

.>  would  supmrt  legWa- 

[trade  with  libya.  and  I 

introduce  such  legls- 


If  «•  sre  aUe— we  the  revolutionary 
fones.  the  Ubyans.  the  steadfast  Syrians, 
and  Palestinian  inaiafanrr  tn  overthrow 
tbe  May  17  AgreesMnt  (the  Lebaneee-lsradl 
^fifii^«l«^ifint  agreement)  It  would  mean 
we  base  tbe  power  to  overthrow  the  Camp 
David  Agreement  by  the  liberation  of 
■sypt. 

Qadhaf  1  is  clearly  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  Egyptian  President  Muba- 
rak and  President  Nlmelri  of  l^idan. 
"Tliey  are  the  agento  of  America."  he 
said  in  his  speech: 

The  ones  who  enter  Csmp  David  and 
those  who  welcome  Mubarak,  who  is  hesd- 
to-toe  sinklne  in  treason.  "They  entered  the 
list  of  Sadat,  the  Camp  of  Shame,  which 
miwt  be  liquidated  eitber  indlviduaUy  or  In 
tbe   fom   of   a  revoIuUon   against   their 


pearance 
aticHU 
1985.  and 
not  be 
testified 
tiootostop 
told  him  I 
latlon. 

Moreover.  1 1  have  urged  Secretary 
Shults  to  redoable  his  efforts  to  forge 
a  unified,  infonational  boycott  of 
Ubya  and  othir  states  sponsiirlng  ter- 
rorism. Clearly  a  Joint  effort  will  bo 
far  more  eff e^ve  in  pressuriiiB-  Ubya 
to  cease  its  nefariow  policy  of  terrar. 
but  the  United  States  should  take  the 
leadership  rolei  by  ceasing  trade  unOmt' 
eriOlynow. 

Anyone  who  questions  the  need  to 
take  strong  action  against  Ubya  need 
only  review  ti^e  words  of  llu'ammar 
Qadhafl.  the  dictator  of  Ubya.  In  a 
speech  maridnk  the  seventh  anniversa- 
ry of  his  re^uti(»i.  Qadhafl  spoke 
about  the  Beirut  bombings  that 
claimed  the  lites  of  over  380  UJB.  Ma- 
rines, and  bragged  that— 

The  defeat  th^  Americans  suffered  tn  I«b- 
anon  la  not  leea  than  Ite  defeat  In 
Vietnam  *  *  *  tbe  Marines,  who  can  land 
and  occupy  any  place  In  the  world— they 
were  dealt  a  poirwful  blow  by  tbe  blowing 
up  of  tbe  U  A  aad  Frrach  headquarters  and 
were  forced  to  leave. 

Qadhafl  went  on: 


Nor  is  the  United  States  assured 
thft*  It  is  Immune  from  this  threat  of 
state-sponsored  terrorism.  Consider 
the  words  of  Qadhafl  in  a  speech  oa 
June  11: 

We  have  no  alternative  but  to  reaiat  Amer- 
ica by  every  means.  If  we  have  to  export  ter- 
rorian.  we  will  export  terrorism  to  It.  We 
sre  capable  of  exporting  terrorism  to  the 
heart  of  America.  We  are  alao  capable  of 
phystoal  llquldatlcm.  destruction,  and  arson 
inside  America. 

"The  dogs  of  America,"  said  Qadha- 
fl. "will  be  killed." 

More  recently,  Qadhafl  told  a  Black 
Muslim  convention  here  that  black 
soldfeis  in  the  U.S.  military  should 
desert  and  fight  against  "your  racist 
oppressors"  and  establish  a  separate 
n^Uon.  "This  imperialist  country  must 
be  destroyed."  Qadhafl  said.  "We  are 
ready  to  give  you  arms  because  your 
cause  is  Just." 

Ubya  provides  arms  and  funding  for 
numerous  tetrorist  organisations.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Rand  Corp.  notes 
that  "Qadhafl  is  reputed  to  have  given 
BO  iQiieh  money  to  the  FLO  in  the  past 
thai  nearly  half  of  the  weapons  it 
used  In  Lebanon  were  purchased  with 
Ubyan  funds."  The  study  ocplains 
that  Ubyan  funding  has  since  been  re- 
duced: "contributions  have  subse- 
quently been  selectively  parceled  out 
to  tiioae  member-groups  who  both  re- 
flect Ubya's  hardline  pcdicy  on  Leba- 
non and  were  willing  to  sign  a  pledge 
promising  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
against  IsraeL"  Those  factions  that 
did  so  in  1983  were  given  a  total  of  $9.5 
million. 

In  addition,  it  is  reported  that  there 
are  flve  training  centers  in  Ubya. 
which  are  havens  for  terrorists. 
Forged  passporta  and  the  like  are 
avaflahle  in  what  one  commentator 
has  called  the  "world  trade  center  for 
terrorism." 

Ambassador  Anthony  C.E.  Qualnton. 
thai  Director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  for  Combatting  Terror- 
ism told  the  Senate  Cbmmittee  on 
Fbieign  Relations  on  June  10.  1981. 
that- 

*  *  *  the  gownment  of  C:oIoneI  Qadhafl 
is  tbe  most  prominent  state  sponsor  of  end 
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participant  In  tnternatlanal  terrorism. 
There  Is  a  dear  and  consistiWit.  pattern  of 
Ubrui  aid  and  training  to  almost  every 
msjor  taiterastlanal  tcRorist  group,  rangtaig 
from  the  ProvWonallrisb  RcpubUean  Army 
to  the  Popidar  Front  for  tbe  liberation  of 
Palestine  snd  every  group  in  betwem  *  *  *. 

Press  reporto  have  linked  Ubya  to 
the  Basque  ETA.  J^ian's  Red  Army. 
Italy's  Red  Brigade,  and  Moslem  in- 
surgents  in  Thailand.  Indonesia.  Ma^ 
laysia.  and  the  Phil^iplnes. 

On  November  37.  1984.  the  Foreign 
Openvttons  Subcommittee  held,  at  my 
request,  hearings  on  liie  implementa- 
tion of  current  laws  restricting  trade 
with  states  qKmscving  terrorism.  Gpt- 
dflc  language  <m  sanctions  against 
govemmenta  that  support  internation- 
al terrorism  is  found  in  several  differ- 
ent provisions  of  law.  Chief  among 
these  laws  are  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  the  Arms  Export  Ccmtrol 
Act.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  and 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Various  sec- 
tions of  other  laws,  including  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  acts  are  also 
a]H>licable  to  this  problem. 

Ambassador  Oakley.  Director  of  the 
Offlce  for  Counter-Terrorism  and 
Emergency  Planning  testified  that  de- 
q)ite  these  laws,  a  goieral  embargo  is 
in  effect  against  only  North  Korea. 
Vietnam.  Kf^"*!""^*"^,  and  Cuba. 
Ubya.  Syria,  Bulgaria,  South  Yeman. 
and  Iran  are  on  a  list  of  "states  spon- 
soring terrorism"  to  which  trade  is  re- 
stricted, but  not  prohibited. 

Thus,  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Despite  current  trade  restrictions, 
$200  million  worth  of  commodities 
were  expiMrted  to  Ubya  last  year.  And 
some  1.000  Americans  cmitinue  to 
work  there. 

Aside  fri>m  the  apparent  hypocrisy 
of  condemning  Ubya's  ties  to  terror- 
ism while  continuing  to  provide  them 
UJS.  goods,  the  continuing  TJS.  vresr 
ence  in  that  country  undermines  our 
abllity  to  take  strong  action  against 
this  menace. 

When  the  issue  arose  about  some  re- 
taliatory action  against  Ubya  after 
the  British  policewoman  was  kUled. 
the  immediate  response  arose  that  if 
any  action  were  taken  by  Great  %ltp 
aln  or  retaliatory  action  by  tbe  United 
States.  Uiat  there  would  be  at  risk  our 

1,000  dtixens  and  some  80,000  Burope- 


In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Shulte  on 
February  25.  1985. 1  urged  a  cutbff  of 
trade  with  Syria  and  Ubya.  noUng 
recent  reporta  of  th^  connection  with 
Abu  Nldal.  the  nefarious  VUestinian 
terrorist-consklered  by  many  to  be  a 
leading  flgure  in  International  toror- 
ism  over  the  past  decade.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  1984,  the  Ubyan  press  agency. 
Janaa.  said  Abu  mdalhad  been  re- 
deved  by  QadhafL 
I  »mptiM<9!»d  In  the  letter  that— 
•  •  *  We  should  abandon  the  fallacy  of 
trade  restrictiona  and  cease  all  trade  with 
these  nations,  simultaneously  pressing  our 
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■IMm  to  Join  ui  tn  a  unified  intenuitional 
boycott  Ql  lUtei  apoworint  teiiiMlMn. 

At  Um  nine  time,  the  Prceident  should 
call  for  an  interaatloaal  meetins  to  ronafaVr 
a  co6pcratlw  atratcty  for  treattnc-terrorMa 
aa  the  erimlnala  they  are.  Inchidln«  eatab- 
Uahlnc  terrortam  aa  a  crime  agalnat  the  laar 
of  naUona  pualahable  by  any  country  that 
captuica  the  terrorlat.  the  poaalMllty  of  ee- 
tahllahlnt  an  International  criminal  tribu- 
nal alone  the  Unea  of  the  Military  Tribunal 
at  Kuremberc  f oUowInc  Worid  War  II.  and 
amfndhn  the  Vienna  Convention  to  make  It 
dear  that  "dtpkHnata"  who  murdCT— auch  aa 
thoae  Involved  in  the  Libyan  ahootout  in 
London  laat  year— forfeit  any  claim  to  dlitlo- 
matlc  immunity.  I  have  propoaed  legislation 
to  achieve  theae  objeetlvea  •  *  *. 

Ultimately,  we  should  consider  com- 
pletely cutting  off  trade  with  all  coun- 
tries determined  to  be  spoosorinc  ter- 
rorism. But  Ubya.  u  the  most  notori- 
ous, is  a  logical  place  to  start. 

We  cannot  continue  to  deal  with  the 
likes  of  Muammar  QadhafL  The  time 
to  stop  is  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  omsent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  and  accompanying  let- 
ters be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordncd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd.  as  follows: 

&871 
Be  it  enacted  6y  Ote  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Jtamvacmtettvet  ttf  the  United  Statet  of 
America  i»  Congitan  aimmbltd.  That  (a) 
notvtthatandinc  any  other  provlalon  of  law. 
no  article  srown.  produced,  extracted,  or 
manufactured  in  Libya  may  be  Imported 
Into  the  United  Statca. 

(b)  Hotwlthatandlnc  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  sooda  or  technology,  inrliiding 
technical  data  or  other  Information,  aubject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or 
exportdd  or  Imported  by  any  person  subject 
to  the  Jurladlction  of  the  United  Statea.  may 
be  exported  to  Libya  or  Imported  from 
Ubya. 

(c)  For  purpoaea  of .  tbia  Act.  the  term 
"United  iBtatea"  Indudea  territorlea  and  poa- 
aeaalona  of  the  United  Statea. 

UASniATt, 
WaaMii0(oii.  DC.  December  t,  t$$4. 
Hon.  OaoBOB  P.  Smius, 
Seeretarr  of  State, 
Department  of  Slate,  WaaMngton,  DC 

UUM  Ma.  SscBSuaT:  Am  you  may  recall 
hrqai  our  ooovetaatlon  on  November  asth  at 
the  Majority  Leader^  dinner.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  that  the  UJB.  government 
continues  to  Uoense  the  export  of  Industrial 
wjBfcaaeiit.  worth  Iffl  mfllion  dollars  In 
1989.  to  Ubya  despite  that  state's  open  sup- 
port of  international  tsnorlsm. 

On  November  9fth.  Senator  Kasten  and  I 
conducted  a  hearing  before  tlie  Approprla^ 
tidos  Bubrmnmlttee  on  Foreign  Operations 
at  which  Awihamadnr  Oakley  and  other 
State  Depanment  representatives  admitted 
the  matntlal  fScts  about  continued  trade  re- 
lation with  t«rrorlst«tates.  As  I  understand 
Itk  the  rattanalteatlon  Is  that  Libya,  or  other 
couBl|lBa,  could  poaribly  obtain  similar 
e<|Mlptnmf,  from  oth«r  natkms  if  the  UA 
denied  the  reguMte  licenses.  I  think  this  ar- 
gument Is  taackwaids.  The  UJB.  should  deny 
lie  ansts  and  should  pressure  our  allies  to  do 
Ukewtse.  It  seems  dear  that  we  cannot  make 
this  case  as  long  as  we  are  making  the  sales. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  VJB.  prospolty  or  that 


of  any  VJB.  firm  is  materially  dependent  on 
trade  wUh  Libya. 

I  urge  you  to  initiate  an  Immediate  review 
of  tbf  export  poUdss  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment regarding  terrorist  states. 

Finally.  I  am  considering  proposing 
amendments  in  the  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  next  year  to 
reduce  VJB.  aid  (or  restrict  trade)  to  states 
such  as  Greece  and  France  unless  they 
make  changes  to  prevent  repetition  of 
recent  Incidents  where  known  terrorists 
were  released  from  custody  on  questionable 
and  technical  grounds,  when  those  individ- 
uals could  and  should  have  been  kept  In  cus- 
tody. 

I  would  appreciate  your  report  on  the 
export  pollclea.  as  well  as  your  reaction  to 
my  proposal  on  limiting  aid. 
Sincerely. 

AaiBil 


VA  Darumtmn  or  Btate. 
Waakington.  DC  Deeea^er  U.  tM4. 
Hon.  Aaua  Spscna. 
VJS.  Senate. 

Oaaa  Sbutob  Spbctsb:  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  to  Secretary  Shults  i^^'ytmlng 
U.8.  trade  policy  toward  Ubya  and  other 
countries  that  engage  In  state  supported 
terrorism  or  that  do  not  cooperate  with 
USO  efforts  to  prosecute  known  terrorists. 

As  Ambassador  Oakley  undeneored  In  tes- 
timony before  your  Committee,  this  Aitanln- 
Istratkm  at  the  highest  levels  has  sttached 
great  Importance  to  the  problem  of  terror- 
lam,  and  has  sought  to  develop  poUdes  that 
serve  to  defend  ITS  pei  sonnet,  faculties  and 
Interests  tram  terrorist  attacks.  In  addition, 
we  have  actively  pursued  greater  Intema- 
timial  cooperation  in  combatting  terrorism. 

As  part  of  our  policy  toward  countries 
that  provide  support  for  terrorism,  we  have 
Imposed  foreign  policy  export  controls  de- 
si^ied  to  prevent  a  US  contribution  to  the 
ability  of  thoae  nations  to  engage  In  or  sup- 
port terrorist  activity.  Export  controls  on 
Ubya  are  the  tightest  we  m»ititAt«  on  any 
destination,  with  the  exception  of  the  total 
embargoes  In  place  for  Cuba,  Vietnam. 
Kampuchea  and  North  Korea.  Our  Libyan 
controls  are  tighter  than  our  controls  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  deny  export  lieanses 
for  all  munitions  items,  nuthermore.-  we 
generally  deny  export  licenses  for  equip- 
ment and  teclmology  controlled  for  national 
aecurtty  gurposea.  oil  and  gaa  related  equip- 
ment and  technology  not  readily  available 
outalde  the  US.  aircraft  and  related  parte 
and  ooauwaenta.  nuclear  related  ecuipment 
and  technology,  and  several  other  categories 
of  Items.  We  beUeve  these  controls  enable 
us  to  prvent  a  US  contribution  to  Ubya's 
ability  to  pursue  policies  contrary  to  the  US 
National  interest. 

Our  Ubyan  export  controls  are  unilateral; 
other  nations  supply  most  of  the  items  we 
deny.  We  have  had  some  success  gaining 
allied  support  for  our  ptdides  In  the  nuclear 
and  munitions  areas.  Beyond  this,  we  see  no 
Indlcatloo  our  allies  are  willing  to  Join  us  in 
economic  sanctions  against  Ubya.  Their  po- 
sition is  bised  on  a  belief  that  economic 
aanctlons  are  not  effective  in  exerting  pres- 
sure to  influence  the  behavior  of  other  gov- 
ernments, and  that  Isolating  QadhafI  drives 
him  deeper  Into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets.  Al- 
though we  see.  UtUe  likelihood  that  other 
countries  will  jUn  us  in  ssnctions.  we  will 
continue  to  take  every  approiHlate  opportu- 
nity to  reiterate  to  our  allies  and  other 
countries  with  which  we  have  influence  our 
position  regarding  economic  sanctions 
agalnat  Ubya.  And.  we  will  maintain  cloae 


conaultatlons  with  our  allies  to  design  other 
measures  to  combat  terrorism. 

ReganOem  of  the  actions  of  others,  we  be- 
lieve It  Is  Important  that  the  US  malntatai 
tight  controls  on  exports  to  terPBrism  sup- 
porting states  such  as  Libya.  At  a  minimum, 
they  show  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  price  to 
demonstrate  our  opposition  to  the  policies 
of  those  nations. 

The  use  of  unilateral  foreign  policy  export 
controls  Involves,  however,  difficult  trade- 
offs between  our  International  eoooomic 
and  political  concerns.  While  perhaps  no 
major  oorporation  la  dopendent  for  Its  sur- 
vival soldy  on  exports  to  countries  subject 
to  the  anti-terrorism  export  controls,  the 
effect  of  our  export  controls  (which  entail 
third  country  ciMlgatlone  on  re-exports)  can 
be  significant  With  regard  to  Libya,  for  ex- 
ample, our  present  controls  east  American 
exporters  several  hundred  mlQion  doOars  a 
year  in  foregone  sales  and  thnnsanda  of  lost 
US  Jobs. 

We  have  continued  to  aOow  exports  of 
certain  non-atrategie.  non-military  items  to 
Ubya.  and  the  other  titcrim  supporting 
statea.  Thia  polky  Is  the  lesnlt  of  weWi^ 
the  numerous,  cnmpler  factors  whMi  must 
be  silflrwsswd  In  any  sudi  dsdaian.  Indoding 
the  CnniTwsslisiBny  mawlalwl  fSetws  of 
Section  «(b)  of  the  Kxport 
Act  of  1»7».  Among  the  Caetors  we  I 
sidsr  in  Imposing  or  eipanrtlng  e^ort  oon- 
tnds  are  1)  the  probability  that  controls  will 
schieve  the  Intended  foreign  poUey  purpose, 
in  Ught  of  other  factors.  indudHw  Uie  for- 
eign avaHabiUty  of  similar  goods:  tr  the  re- 
action of  other  countrtas  to  the  Impoaition 
or  expansion  of  US  export  controls:  and  S) 
the  llkdy  effects  of  proposed  controls  on 
the  export  perf ormanoe  of  the  US.  and  on 
the  Internattsnal  reputatloo  of  the  US  aa  a 
reliable  suptdler;  and  on  indtvldnal 
nice  and  their  employees  and  < 
Indudtng  the  ef feeta  of  the  oontnds  on  ex- 
isting contracts. 

Our  export  policy  toward  Ubya  and  the 
other  terrorism  supporting  states  is  not 
static.  These  polidcs  are  under  constant 
review  which 'could  result  in  adrtltlnnal  US 
restilctfcma.  in  the  future  should  events  so 


On  the  separate  question  of  our  efforts  to 
gain  International  support  for  prosecution 
of  known  tcnwlsts.  we  have  asked  the  gov- 
eraments  of  Greece  and  France  to  keep  us 
informed  of  their  actions  taken  In  this  area. 
In  the  case  of  FMid  Hassen  Shara,  arrested 
by  the  Greek  police  in  mid-April,  the  US 
provided  the  Greek  government  with  firm 
evidenoe  of  his  attempt  to  place  an  explo- 
sive device  on 

airliner.  After  Greek  officials 
shaia,  stating  that  the  evidenoe  of  terrorist 
activity  was  Insuffldent.  the  US  made 
strong  protests  against  the  release  both 
here  and  In  Athena. 

We  have  made  dear  on  numerous  occa- 
■ions  to  many  governments.  Induding  the 
Qndk  and  French,  the  USO  position  that 
all  cMUnd  countries  must  cooperate  to 
eliminate  terrorism.  W*  have  prmaed  the 
Qreeka  spwiflrally  for  progress  In  solving 
terrorist  attacks  sgalnst  two  US  mOltary 
personnel  In  Athens.  And  we  have  shared 
with  the  French  and  othera  our  strong  views 
on  the  need  to  ensure  that  the  ftall  weight 
of  available  law  enforcement  measures  is 
brought  to  bear  on  International  terrorism. 

Stoog  commercial  ties  and  security  assist- 
ance programs  with  France  and  Greece  re- 
spectively, form  an  Important  part  of  US  re- 
lationships with  these  countries,  and  bring 
significant  beneflU  to  the  US.  Moreover,  as 
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members  of  tbfe  Atlantic  AlWancr.  both 
countries  contribute  to  thg  daianas  of 
Europe.  US  aeeu^ty  aaslstanffe  to  Oreeoe.  In 
partwular.  helpfe  that  country  fUUm  Ita 
NATO  ravMntfbilltles.  contributes  to 
achieving  NATO  goals,  and  profidss  an  in- 
centive for  Oreeee  to  oootinue  praeorement 
of  US  equipneag 

Against  this  bqckground.  we  BOit  keep  in 
mind  that  Greece  and  France  are  importaat 
alllea.  Our  rdatMnahipa  with  both  eountilea 
have  endured  because  they  an  liaaed  on 
common  values.  Differences  la  tlie  handling 
of  Individual  maiten  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  this  Masic  anianne,  or  to  provoke 
us  into  erciwsliB  responses  that  cnild  Inter- 
fere with  our  efforts  to  engage  in  a  oon- 
struetive  dialogue  with  theee  gnvarniiMiiite 

We  weloome  tae  attention  you  base  given 
to  this  issue  ant  we  wiD  continiie  to  work 
doedy  with  tl^  Congress  to  atmwthen 
measures  to  combat  terrortam. 
SIncePMy. 

W.  T4PLXT  Baaaui.  Jr., 

Astteteat  AeentefK 
LegiOative  and  hUergovemmentat  AJJitin. 


UAl 
DC  rOmmrw  iS.  t$i5. 
Hon.  I 

Seeretaruofl 
Department  t^  Slate.  Waahinoton,  DC 

Hum  SacacTAgT  Shuuc  A  fMniary  t» 
New  York  Tlmte  artide  qprndng  a  Paris 
magadne  iatervkw  with  Abu  MldaL  the  ne- 
farious PslestiiU^  terrorist,  has  dramatical- 
ly reinf oreed  mf  grave  conceras  about  the 
threat  of  rtate  femsored  temrtai  and  ita 
impact  onl 

Nldal  who  mti  nported  to  have  died  laat 
November,  waa  knoted  aa  saying  that  be 


this  year  iMSd  that  his 
the  Fatah  Rcvotntionary  Ooundi 
dded  to.exeente  King  llnsaein  of  Jordan." 

During  my  moit  recent  vlrtt  to  that  rogiqn 
last  August.  I  mk  with  leodBrs  of  a  nuartwr 
of  key  Arab  nations.  Inrtiiding  King  Hus- 
sein, and  the  pefvaslve  fear  of  aaoaadnatlon 
that  haunted  thooe  men  was  palpaHe  It  la  a 
fear  I  could  wm  understand,  having  met 
with  Bashir  Ghmayd  in  Lebanon  days 
before  he  was  BiiiBailiietei  AH  other  efforts 
at  peace  in  the  Middle  East  are  futile  if  indi- 
viduals like  Nl«al  and  the  natiana  that 
harbor  them  go  knpunished. 

Tlie  Nfalal  sag^  demands  an  Irnmrertiatf  re- 
sponse from  aU  ovUiaBd  natttnsb  9cazhead- 
ed  by  the  VJB.  U  Is  a  very  sertous  matter  if 
this  notorious  criminal  has  In  faet  eonvinoed 
the  West  of  hlei  death  irtiOe  coatfniing  to 
plot  his  hdnooi  crimes,  many,  be  boasts, 
aimed  at  Ameffefns.  Peihapa  moat  troubling 
is  that  he  can  state  his  violent  tntaations  so 
confident  that  l^e  can  carry  them  out  with 
Impunity. 

I  Intend  to  r^iuest  heartngi  to  oonelder 
stepped-up  taitdUgence'  and  operational  co- 
opnatlon  with  our  alllea  to  pursue  and  proa- 
eeute  tororista  imrldwlde.  In  addition.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  examine  our  own  counter- 
terrorism  InteU^gcrace  capabilities  and  ef- 
forts, to  ensure  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can 
unilaterally. 

I  have  alrea^  questioned  the  CIA  on 
whether  the  U4.  knows  who  is  ra^onoible 
for  the  bombing^  of  American  fadUties  that 
claimed  so  many  Uvea  In  Lebanon  and  i^io 
la  behind  the  ^uwmlti  hlghJaBking  during 
which  two  Amttlcana  woe  murdered  and 
where  these  ptrpetratois  may  be  fbund 
today.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  proMptly 
sssesi  what  we  go  know,  and  praaptly  dis- 
cover what  we  df  not. 


Syria,  and  Ubya,  both  of  which  are  Imidl- 
cated  in  the  Nidal  story  as  places  of  refuge 
fbr  this  tsrrorlst.  are  already  listed  by  the 
Stat*  Department,  along  with  Bulgaria. 
Iraa.'aad  South  Yemen,  as  states  subject  to 
trade  lugiltltoua  becauae  of  thdr  ties  to 
terroriota.  Tet  last  year  we  exported  $104 
miman  worth  of  goods  to  Syria  and  an  even 
higlier  level  to  lAya.  We  should  abandon 
the  fUlaey  of  trade  "restriction"  and  cease 
aO  trade  with  these  nations,  simultaneously 
pvesdng  our  alllea  to  Join  us  In  a  unified 
tnteniatianal  boycott  of  atates  vonsoring 


At  the  ssme  time,  the  President  should 
call  for  an  international  meeting  to  consider 
a  cooperative  strategy  fOr  treating  terrorisU 
as  the  criminals  they  are.  Induding  estab- 
Ushtaig  tentaiem  ss  a  crime  against  the  law 
of  nations  pnnJshsWe  by  sny  country  that 
captoreo  the  tororist.  the  poesMllty  of  es- 
tabUobing  an  t"**"^****— 'f'  criminal  tribu- 
nal akMW  the  Uaes  of  the  Military  Tribunal 
at  Nuremberg  following  Worid  War  n.  and 
^'»f«««ng  the  Vienna  Convention  to  make  it 
dear  that  "diplomats"  who  murder— such  ss 
those  involved  in  the  Ubyan  shootout  in 
London  last  year— f orf dt-any  daim  to  diido- 
matle  immunity.  I  have  proposed  legislation 
to  adiieve  these  objeotives. 

Tliere  Is  a  growing  evidenoe  that  terrorista 
■re  uniting  In  thdr  violence.  Western  De- 
mocracies must  unite  In  responae.  I  would 
like  to  resume  the  rijenisslmis  of  these  mat- 
ten  thi^we  started  last  falL 
Sinoerely, 


^  Mr.  B08CHWITZ: 
a  872.  A  biU  entiUed  the  "Women's 
Small    Business    Ownership    Act    of 
19i(":  to  the  Committee   on  SmaU 


's  SMALL  Busnnss  owansHip  act 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  intiodudng  a  biU  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Wamen'B  SmaU 
ffiistmw  Ownership.  The  purpose  of 
the  Commission  will  be  to  study  ways 
to  impcove  the  business  rUmate  for 
women  tesiness  owners.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  appointed  for  2  years  at 
a  cost  of  $2  million,  report  its  findings. 
and  then  expire.  Similar  legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
Binasiinn  Moodt  during  the  last  ses- 
sion  of  Ctxigress,  hearings  were  held 
and  the  Wll  was  reported  out  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Committee. 

Tou  hear  and  read  a  lot  about  the 
diffletiltles  encountered  by  women 
businass  owners,  but  there  is  very 
llttte  statistical  data  available.  The 
most  recent  statistics  available  are 
Census  Bureau  data  from  1977  to  1980. 
That  data  showed  Uiat  over  that 
period  the  average  net  income  of 
female-operated  soIe<  proprietorships 
oontinuad  to  stay  at  about  31  percent 
of  the  average  for  male-operated  sole 
proprietorships.  The  number  of  busi- 
nesaes  owned  by  women  increased  32 
percent  from  1977  to  1980,  while  busi- 
ness owned  by  men  only  increased  11 

This  Conunlssion  will  help  fill  the 
void  in  statistics  since  1980  by  not  only 
colleetii^  available  data  but  also  re- 
viewing data-collecting  procedures  and 


identifying  gaps  and  dlscrepanciea. 
The  Commiasion  will  also  review  all 
existing  Federal  initiatives  rdating  to 
womoQ-owned  small  bosihesses  and 
Federal  roles  in  akflng  and  promoting 
womgn-owned  small  businesses.  This 
Mil  directs  the  Commission  to  focus  on 
the  qieeial  problems  of  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  women  in 
owning  small  businesses.  Finally,  the 
Commissifm  would  be  ie<iuiied  to 
make  recommendati(ms  based  upon  its 
findings  The  recommendations  should 
include  private  sector  and  Federal  ini- 
tiatives to  assist  women  in  small  busi- 
nesB  ownership. 

Fresidait  Reagan  has  taken  some 
inqwrtant  atepB  to  help  promote 
women  entrepreneurs  and  to  inqirove 
the  business  climate  for  women.  He 
reinstituted  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee oa  Women's  Business  Enterprise  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies  in  assisting  women 
business  ownns.  The  President  estab- 
lished a  Presidaitial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  advise  the  President  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  con- 
cerning the  status  of  womra-owned 
businesses.  Probably  the  most  innova- 
tive step  taken  by  President  Reagan 
was  to  initiate  a  series  of  conferences 
for  women  sntzeprmeurs  to  provide 
business  skills  training  for  wmnen 
business  owners.  This  Commission 
would  conudement  the  initiatives 
taken  by  President  Reagan  by  serving 
as  a  review  body  of  all  efforts  on 
behalf  of  women  business  owners. 

As  (me  of  the  few  businessmen  in 
Congress,  and  one  of  very  few  to  have 
started  a  business  from  scratch.  I 
know  all  too  well  the  dlfficulUes  in 
owning  a  business.  To  succeed  Jn  busi- 
ness, particularly  to  start  a  business.  I 
had  to  borrow  from  binks.  approach 
new  suppliers,  convince  UuKflords  to 
rent  me  buildings,  fight  with  govern- 
ment at  various  levels,  and  overcome 
many  other  obstacles.  For  women,  ac- 
compiishing  all  Of  those  things  would 
have  been  harder.  For  a  bla^  Hispan- 
ic, or  Hmong  it  would  have  been 
harder  as  well,  and  if  I  had  been  a 
w(nnan  and  a  member  of  one  of  theae 
minority  groups  it  would  have  been 
harder  stlU.  One  of  the  basics  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  is  access.  All 
should  have  equal  access  to  our  eco- 
nomic system.  We  are  not  yet  close  to 
achieving  economic  parity  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  pace  at  which  we 
move  is  not  rapid  enough,  especially 
considering  the  number  of  people  af- 
fected. So  barriers  must  be  broken 
down,  barriers— e(»nomic  and  others— 
that  deny  people  equal  access  to  treat- 
ment in  our  sotdety. 

The  Commission  established  by  this 
bill  will  h^  to  identify  those  barriers 
and  help-US.  both  the  Government  and 
private  sector,  to  break  down  those 
barriers.* 
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By  Mr.  CHA^EE.  (for  hlmielf. 

Mr.      SumwB.      and      Mr. 

IiravTB):  

8.  trn.  A  MU  to  amend  UUe  ZXX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  aniit  se- 
verely dtaalded  Indtvlduals  to  attain  or 
»Mi«i»^h«  their  maximum  potential  for 
Independence  and  capacity  to  partici- 
pate In  oonmiunlty  and  fkmlly  life;  to 
the  Committee  on  finance. 


'  am  ruttLY  irnwQ 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  Praaident.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  President 
Reasansald: 

Tlila  aovcmment  wUl  meet  Itt  mponaiMl- 
ity  to  help  tlKMC  in  need.  But  policies  tbat 
Inereaw  dependency,  bresk  up  fsmlUes,  and 
destroy  aelf-reepeet  are  not  piuieMlve. 
tbey  are  reactionary  *  *  *  let  ua  resolve  tliat 
we  «IU  stop  vrcadinc  dependency  and  start 
9readinc  opportunity:  that  we  will  atop 
Mprtadb^  bondace  and  start  ■iiieaiiliii  free- 
dom *  *  *  There  must  be  no  forfotten 
Americana. 

Nowhere  are  these  wards  more  ap- 
propriate than  when  they  are  applied 
to  dtlaens  who  have  mmtal  and/or 
physical  dtebillUes. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  stands  f  <»■  all  of  the  ideals  held 
dear  by  the  dtlaens  of  this  country.  It 
honm*  the  f  amfly  by  giving  Americans 
the  support  they  need  to  keep  their 
families  intact.  It  redlacovers  the 
values  of  freedom,  meaningful  work, 
and  the  nelghbortiood  by  giving  the 
developmentally  disabled  what  they 
have  long  been  denied— an  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  ideals. 

Mr.  Prealdait.  2  years  ago.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  3053.  the  Ccnnmunity 
and  Family  Living  Amendments  of 
1983.  Today  I  am  offering  a  substan- 
tially revisetf  version  of  that  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  bUl. 
as  well  as  the  bUl  Itself,  be  printed  in 
fuU  in  the  Rbcc«d  immediately  follow- 
ing my  statement. 

The  legislation  I  Introduced  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  S.  2053. 
would  have  redirected  aU  Medicaid 
funding  from  larger  facilities  for  the 
developmentally  disabled  to  communi- 
ty-based services  such  as  group  homes 
uid  in-home  assistance,  like  respite 
care. 

That  Mil  was  extremely  controver- 
slaL  In  my  office  alone,  we  received 
almost  10.000  letters  on  the  issue, 
many  of  which  suggested  revisions. 
Two  hearings  were  held  in  the  Finance 
Committee  on  the  legislation.  We 
heard  from  a  variety  of  indhriduals 
representing  parents,  program  ex- 
perts. State  administrators,  institu- 
tions workers  and  directors,  group 
home  directors,  and  the  disabled 
themselves. 

Through  these  hearings  and  the 
scores  of  letters  and  meetings  with  in- 
dividuals and  groups.  I  found  that 
there  were  five  major  provislcms  in  8. 
2053  which  many  indhriduals  and  orga- 
nisations were  ccmcemed  about:  First, 
the  total  phaseout  of  Medicaid  dollars 


from  facilities  with  more  than  16  beds; 
seoond.  the  10-year  time  period  over 
which  that  phaseout  would  take  place; 
third,  the  siae  of  community  Uving  fa- 
cilities; fourth,  the  broad  definition  of 
the  eligible  population;  and  fifth,  that 
there  was  no  provision  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  so«alled  residual  popula- 
tion; that  is.  those  individuals  who 
some  contoid  could  never  be  served  in 
any  facility  other  than  a  large  one. 

When  I  introdueed  8.  2053.  I 
stressed  that  it  was  not  carved  to 
stone.  It  was  simply  a  first  step  in  the 
discussion  of  what  the  best  system  of 
care  for  the  developmentally  disabled 
should  look  like.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  addresses 
many  of  the  major  coneems  raised  last 
year,  with  three  new  provisions. 

First,  the  definition  of  a  severely  dis- 
abled individual  in  the  original  Icgiala- 
tioo  was  too  broad  and  difficult  to 
work  with.  Consequentty.  I  have  rede- 
finad  the  eligibility  definition  as  those 
severely  disabled  individuals  who  have 
a  disability,  as  defined  in  section 
223(d)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act. 
which  was  manifest  before  the  age  of 
35.  The  definition  will  also  Include 
children  or  youths  who  are  under  the 
age  of  31  at  the  time  the  biU  is  en- 
acted, who  have  a  primary  diagnosis  of 
mental  illness.  This  dpflnition  substan- 
tially narrows  the  eligible  population. 

Second,  the  concern  that  10  years 
was  not  an  adequate  period  of  time  for 
States  to  develop  a  quality  oomsMmi- 
ty-based  service  system  seemed  to  be 
reasonable.  Consequently.  I  have 
changed  that  proviskm  to  require  that 
the  phasedown.  as  described  below,  be 
completed  by  the  year  2000. 

Third.  I  recognise  the  concerns  of 
some  individuals  that  a  ccnnplete 
phaseout  of  Medicaid  dollars  from 
large  facilities  may  in  fact  be  too  ex- 
treme an  idea  for  many  to  accept. 
There  are  concerns  that  snae  service 
systems  are  not  ready  to  mxppoxt  the 
most  severely  disabled  people  in  small- 
er facilities  in  the  community  and  that 
there  may  be  a  need  to  rely  on  some 
larger  facilities.  Having  seen  even  the 
most  profoundly  disabled  and  medical- 
ly flagile  Individuals  thriving  in  small 
community-baaed  settings.  I  do  not 
agree  that  these  large  faciliUes  are 
necessary;  however,  I  am  willing  to 
recognise  the  concerns  of  others.  Con- 
sequently. I  have  expanded  the  grand- 
fathering clause  to  include  facilities 
with  up  to  15  beds  and  duster  homes- 
three  homes  which  would  meet  the 
definition  of  a  community  group  lume 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  adjacent 
to  each  other.  I  have  also  added  a  pro- 
visitm  which  would  allow  theStates  to 
retain  some  Medicaid  dollars  to  spend 
in  larger  facilities. 

This  new  provision  would  work  in 
the  following  manner.  Each  State 
would  choose  a  base  year  for  the  pur- 
poaea  of  this  provision.  Fifteen  percent 
of  the  funds  used  by  the  State  during 


this  base  year  for  the  care  of  individ- 
uals with  severe  disabOiUes  as  defined 
In  the  bm  would  be  avallalde  to  the 
SUte  for  services  which  do  not  meet 
the  definition  of  oommunlty-baaed 
services  outlined  in  the  bUL  For  exam- 
ple: State  Z  chooses  IMO  as  tts  base 
year.  In  that  year,  it  qwnt  $1  million 
through  the  Medicaid  Program  to  pro- 
vide services  to  severely  disabled  indi- 
viduals in  facilities  with  over  15  beds. 
State  Z  could  spend  up  to  $150,000- 
15  percent  of  $1  mUlioo— each  year  for 
services  to  severely  disabled  Individ- 
uals wvided  in  facilities  which  do  not 
meet  the  definition  of  a  community 
living  faculty  or  which  are  not  provid- 
ed in  a  natural,  adoptive,  or  foster  care 
family  home.  This  dollar  amount 
would  be  adjusted  annually  for  infla- 
tion. 

For  each  individual  currently  being 
served  in  a  facility  which  does  not 
qualify  as  a  community  or  family 
living  facility,  the  Federal  matiching 
rate  would  be  reduced  by  4  percent  per 
year  for  no  man  than  10  years.  For 
example.  State  Z  has  a  Sfr-M  match- 
ing rate  the  percentage  of  the  match- 
ing rate  woUId  decrease  by  no  more 
than  40  percent  over'  10  years.  The 
State  would  then  receive  a  SO-peroent 
match  for  that  individual  in  a  facility 
which  is  not  a  community  or  family 
living  facility. 

One  other  major  change  is  included 
in  the  new  blU  which  merito  special 
mention.  Many  individuals  and  groups 
who  wrote  to  or  met  with  me  loade  the 
point  that  individual  and  family  sup- 
port services  ate  the  most  critical  need 
for  individuals  trying  to  live  in  the 
community  independently  and  for 
families  who  wish  to  care  for  their  se- 
verely disabled  relatives  at  iumie.  I 
have  therefore  added  this  servioe  as 
one  of  the  three  services  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  offered  by  the  State  in 
Older  to  recehre  Medicaid  dollars. 
Without  this  aaslsUnffe.  many  severely 
disabled  individuals  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  live  in  the  community 
and  are  forced  to  live  away  from  their 
families  in  nursing  homes  or  other 
congregate  housing  situations  which 
are  m<ve  expensive.  The  definition  of 
"individual  and  family  support  serv- 
ices" in  the  legldation  is  very  broad. 
During  the  hearing  process,  a  clearer 
definition  will  evolve. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  of  this 
nature  Is  ossfntisl  A  policy  change  at 
the  Federal  level  Is  long  overdue.  Fed- 
eral Medicaid  funds  flow  primarily 
toward  large  facilities.  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  the  total  amount  of  State  and 
Federal  expenditures  for  this  popula- 
tion amounted  to  $7.3  billion.  Of  that 
amount.  $4.3  billion  was  spent  in  facili- 
ties of  over  15  beds.  The  reason  for 
this  has  more  to  do  with  what  Medic- 
aid will  pay  for  than  what  system  of 
care  is  best. 


Since  1977.  less  than  20  percent  of 
our  ICF/MR  dollan  have  gone  to  sup^ 
port  persons  witti  mental  retardation/ 
developmental  ifaaMHMes  ttl  the  eom- 
munltr.  the  balance  has  been  ment  to 
keep  pe(q>le  U  Instltutlflas.  While 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In  sup- 
porting people  B  the  community  and 
removing  the  wfphaais  on  Instttutlon- 
al  care,  there  is  mueh  variation  In  the 
rate  at  which  vgrious  States  appraach 
the  task.  Since  1977.  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  red^ents  of  large  teeflitles 
in  Vermont.  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Ne- 
braska have  retiimed  to  the  oommuni- 
ty.  In  other  Stales,  however,  leis  than 
10  percent  of  tids  population  has  re- 
turned to  sodett.  Three  Stataa,  Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee. land  Mississippi,  have 
actually  inereasfd  the  number  of  per- 
sons living  in  institutions  in  the  last  7 
years. 

This  legislatioci  is  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage all  Stales  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  allowihg  individuals  with  de- 
velopmental disutilities  to  live  in  the 
community,  either  at  home,  on  their 
own.  or  in  a  grdup  home.  The  legisla- 
tion makes  this  possible  by  providing 
resources  to  the  States  to  offer  a 
better  level  of  cue  than  that  available 
in  most  larger  ^dlitiea.  In  addition.  I 
expect  that  for  most  people,  this 
system  of  care  fill  be  better  and  less 
expensive. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  there  were 
110,000  developmentally  disabled  Indi- 
viduals living  1^  insUtutioiM  for  the 
tiMmtAny  retarded  or  developnientally 
disabled.  Thea«  insUtuttanal.  place- 
ments cost  a  to^  of  $4J  biUlan.  or  an 
average  of  $40,0M  per  person  per  year. 
There  ate  entire  families  living  on 
much  less  than  that  In  this  country 
today.  It  standi  to  reason  that  with 
that  type  of  exp|enditure.  great  and  in- 
novative thingsi  can  be  done  In  the 
community.  S<^ld  community-based 
services  can  bei  provided  at  a  much 
lower  cost  and  cbn  be  taflored  to  meet 
individual  needs! 

Last  year,  thli  Congress  spent  many 
hour*  debatlng^he  "Baby  Doe"  lasu^ 
Every  year  stnc^  the  Roe  venue  Wade 
decision  by  th4  Supreiae  Court,  w« 
have  debated  ^e  issue  of  abortion. 
Tetrthese  debates  seem  to  go  no  fur- 
ther than  Urthi  What  hamens  to  the 
individual  after'  birth  seems  to  be  of 
little  or  no  condem  to  auny.  This  Mil 
focuses  attentiop  on  the  quality  of  life 
of  a  sevudyi  disabled  individual 
during  his  or  her  lifetime.  This  discus- 
sion Is  long  oveiflue. 

Since  he  bec^e  chaiiman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped. 
my  colleague  ti^an  Connecticut,  Sena- 
tor Wncaox,  hgs  conslrtently  worked 
to  improve  the  current  system  of  care 
for  mental^  retarded  and  develop- 
mentally  dlsablM  individuals.  He  has 
held  hearing  vter  hearing  on  the 
issue,  uncovering  nati<mwide  abuse 
and  neglect.  Over  the  past  3  days,  his 
subcommittee     has     heard     another 


round  of  testimony  on  this  issue. 
Mudi  of  the  testimony  from  those 
hearings  describing  abuse,  neglect,  and 
Inappropriate  programming  is  appall- 
ing. I  think  that  the  record  of  these 
hearings  will  support  my  belief  that 
the  Medicaid  program  as  it  applies  to 
severdy  disabled  individuals  must  be 
reformed.  The  legislation  I  am  offer- 
lag  today  Is  one  way  of  accomplishing 
such  a  reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  again  like  to 
make  dear  that  the  provisions  in  my 
legidatlon  are  open  to  discussion.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  attemDt  to  push  this  leg- 
Iflfftlim  thRNigh  without  fiuther  dis- 
cuasidn  and  revision.  Although  I  have 
tried  to  addreas  most  of  the  concerns 
iriilch  were  raised  last  year,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  others  will  be  raided  as  the 
legisli^lon  Is  examined  and  analyzed. 
As  Uways.  I  welcome  such  scrutiny. 
The  jpoal  of  this  legislati<m  is  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  the  development 
of  the  most  appropriate  and  effective 
system  of  long-torn  care  for  those  in 
our  society  who  are  severely  disabled. 
I  desire  any  input  which  will  further 
thatgoaL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bUl  be 
l»lnted  in  the  Raooio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

Sbobi  SuMMAaT:  OomfuinTT  amd  Familt 
Lrvaw  AmnnntKirTS  or  1985 

"»*"'"'-""  Bsmnnoii  or  uvbilt 

The  diiiUe  pivulation  la  defined  as  tboae 
indlTiduala  wlio  have  a  disability  aa  defined 
in  aecttai  X2S  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  was  manifest  before  the  age  of  35.  In- 
dtvlduals wtu>  suffer  mlmarily  from  a 
mental  disease  are  eligible  only  if  that  con- 
dition was  manifest  before  the  age  of  31. 

As  with  eonent  Medicaid  law.  atatea  have 
the  diacretiao  to  narrow  this  definition  of 
eligibiUty. 

uf  umioiM  or  a  uommumxtt  uvmo  rAcarrr 
um  rutar  boms 

A  family  home  ia  defined  aa  a  residence 
maintained  by  an  individual  or  natural. 
adopttve  or  foster  family  in  which  one  or 
mora  aeverely  dIaaWfd  individuals  are  living 
who  receive  medical  amlatarey  which  in- 
dudea  payment  for  aome  of  the  aervices  out- 
lined m  aeetioa  inKa). 

A  community  living  facility  ia  defined  aa  a 
Bind*  household  other  than  a  family  home 
whidi:  1)  provldea  living  arrangemenU  aitd 
aervioea  to  one  or  mora  aeverely  disabled  in- 
dividuals: iiloB  a  number  of  beds  no  great- 
er thsn  three  times  the  average  family  size 
tai  the  area  in  which  tt  is  located;  3)  ia  locat- 
ed in  an  area  which  is  primarily  populated 
by  indtvlduala  other  than  thoae  who  are  ae- 
verely dJBSbled:  4)  meeta  standards  for  pro- 
gram appropriatenesi.  safety  and  sanitation 
aa  are  estabUahed  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
Hedth  and  Human  Servloea  and  thoae  ap- 
pUeabA  under  state  law,  6)  ia  staffed  by  In- 
dividuala  wito  are  trained  or  retrained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  implementation  agree- 
ment to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
Hedth  tpA  Human  Servicea  by  each  State. 


PoaPAV 


Tlie  liat  of  aervioea  wliieh  the  state  may 
provide  to  aeverely  disabled  indtvlduala  and 
receive  payment  under  the  MedicsId  pro- 
gram ia  attached.  In  addttlon  to  theae  the 
li-glaiatiwi  allows  the  atatea  an  option  to 
provide  ttieae  aervicea  to  any  aevoely  dia- 
aUed  indtvldud  or  tlie  family  of  such  an  in- 
dtvklud  provided  that  more  than  5%  of  the 
indtvfdud'a  or  famOya  AdJuated  Ofoaa 
Income  ia  spent  on  the  proviaion  of  tlie  aerv- 
ioea outlined. 

There  are  three  mandated  aervicea,  that  Is 
aeivluea  wiUch  tlie  atate  must  provide  In 
order  to  receive  Medleald  ddlars.  Tlieae 
aeivloea  arr.  (1)  protective  Intervention:  (3) 
caae  management:  and  (3)  Indtvidud/ 
FunHy  Support  aervioea  (which  would  in- 
dude  non'Aiedicd  peraond  aaaiatance  and 
rewrite  care). 


Medicaid  dollan  would  be  available  for 
use  by  the  atate  for  the  aervicea  outlined 
above  if  they  are  provided  to  an  indtvidud 
living  In'hia  or  her  own  home,  in  a  natural, 
adopttve  or  foster  home.  In  a  commudty 
living  facility  or  tn  fadUtiea  whidi  fall 
within  thf  gtanitfathflrlng  riawar 

The  leglaiatlon  doea  not  require  a  com- 
plete irtiaae  out  of  federd  Medcald  dollars 
from  facilities  wliich  do  not  meet  the  above 
def  InitlonB.  Inatead  it  would  require  a  pliaae 
down  of  theae  funda.  The  pfaaae  down  would 
be  oomidete  by  the  year  3000  and  would 
work  In  the  f  oUowtng  manner.  Caeh  state 
will  chooae  a  baae  year  for  the  purpoae  of 
this  provtatan.  fifteen  percent  of  the  fqnda 
expended  by  the  Medtcdd  program  in  that 
state  during  that  year  for  indhrtduala  with 
aevere  diaabilttiea  would  be  available  to  the 
atate  In  each  year  after  2000  for  aervioea 
which  do  not  meet  the  definition  of  commu- 
dty baaed  aervioea  aa  defined  In  the  IdL 
Thia  amount  would  be  adjuated  for  inflation 
annually.  For  ezamde:  State  Z  chooaea 
1975  aa  ito  baae  year.  In  tliat  year  it  apent 
one  million  ddlars  to  provide  aervioea  to  ae- 
verely disabled  individuals  In  facOitlea  with 
over  IS  beds.  Beginning  in  3000  State  Z 
could  apcnd  no  more  than  ISO  thwiaand  dol- 
lars (15%  of  one  mHUon)  for  aervioea  provid- 
ed to  aeverely  disabled  Indlvlduala  In  fadU- 
tiea which  do  not  fall  within  the  require- 
mente  outlined  above. 

For  aervicea  provided  In  fadUtiea  which 
are  not  community  living  faciUtiea.  a  natu- 
ral, adopttve  or  foeter  home  or  which  are 
not  giandfSthered.  the  federd  Medicaid 
matdi  would  be  reduced  by  4%  per  year  for 
no  more  than  10  years. 

osAimr ATHxasD  PAdunsa 

There  are  two  types  of  faciUties  which  do 
not  meet  the  ddidtion  of  a  Community 
living  Faculty  or  a  Funily  Home  wliieh  are 
grandfathered  in  by  the  legialation  (Le.  are 
not  subject  to  payment  restrictions):  1)  any 
fadUty  in  operation  before  Uie  date  of  en- 
actment which  has  leaa  than  15  beda;  and  3) 
any  "duster  home"  fsdUty— any  group  of 
three  homea  which  would  otherwise  meet 
the  ddlnition  of  a  commudty  living  fadUty 
except  for  the  fact  that  they  are  adjacent  to 
one  another. 


rAJIOKi 

Within  two  yean  dter  the  legialation  la 
oucted  each  state  must  develop  an  Imple- 
mmtatiMi  agreement  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Resources.  The  implementation 
agreement  must  outline  iiow  the  state  wiU 
comply  with  the  provisions  outlined  in  the 
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bULTbe 
tnadvaaoeof 


f orcM  the  sutai  to  plan 
•ay  action. 


•TAia  auiRBUiicB  or  arron  cuon 
8tatM  whleli  are  currently  provtdinc  (with 
■tate  doUan  only)  aei»>ijea  which  would  be 
ellcible  for  fedenl  Medicaid  matchlnK  fundi 
under  the  iegialation  would  be  required  to 
maintain  theee  aervicai  with  atate  dollan. 


STAXBWIBB  WUVB  IBOVtaiOII 

states  would  be  allowed  to  wahre  the  Med- 
icaid requirement  of  atatewideneae  for  a  par- 
ticular service  for  two  years  at  any  time  it 
wishes  to  develop  such  a  new  service. 
■soHRoanra  Am  sAmuMoa 

Each  community  living  facility  must  be  U- 
oensed  by  the  state  or  accredited. 

Any  procram  or  fadUty  receiving  Medic- 
aid funding  must  meet  the  standards  set 
forth  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servloea. 

Protective  intervention  senricea. 

The  implementatiaa  agreement  develop- 
ment'by  the  state  must  outline  plans  for  the 
devdopnent  of  community  baaed  aervlcea. 
safcfuards  at  the  state  level,  training  of 
staff  and  other  spedflc  requiremenU  as  out- 
lined in  the  legialation.  The  public  must 
have  adequate  opportunity  to  comment  on 
this  agreemeht  and  it  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  The  states  must  comply  with 
ttie  Implementatiaa  agreement. 

Individuals  and  families  may  participate 
in  the  development  of  the  Individual  written 
plan  and  may  ask  for  a  hearing  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  needs  outlined  in  that 
plan.  Such  a  hearing  must  be  granted. 

Before  any  individual  is  tranafened  there 
is  SB  opportunity  for  that  individual  or  his 
family  or  guardian  to  object  and  request  a 
hearing.  Such  a  hearing  must  be  granted. 

A  private  right  oT  action  is  available  if  the 
state  does  not  ccmiriy  with  its  implementa- 
tion agreement.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  874.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  by  increa«ing 
the  Pederal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  by 
16  cents  per  pack  to  a  permanent  32 
cents  per  pack  and  by  providing  that 
revenues  (ram  the  additional  tax  be 
deposited  in  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  under  the  Social 
Security  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


t  HI  TAX  0>  dOAaSRB 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  proposing  today  would 
increase  the  current  Federal  excise  tax 
on  cigarettes  frmn  16  cents  to  32  cents 
per  package.  The  current  tax  on  16 
cents  wlU  fall  to  8  cents  per  package  as 
of  October  1. 1986.  This  bill  would  con- 
tinue the  tax  at  16  cents  until  January 
1,  1986.  and  then  Increase  it  to  32 
cents.  The  Increase.  16  cents,  would  be 
earmariEed  to  the  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund— part  A  of  the  Medicare 
Program. 

The  Hoqrital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
is  on  the  verge  of  insolvency.  Al- 
though the  actuaries  disagree  as  to 
the  exact  projected  date  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  program,  no  one  will  dis- 
agree with  the  proposition  that  meas- 
ures need  to  be  taken  to  ensure  its 
long-term  viability.  While  an  Increased 
excise  tax  on  tobacco  may  not  ensure 
that  the  fund  will  remain  solvent,  it 


will  certainly  help  to  increase  the  rev- 
enues flowing  into  the  trust  fund. 

By  the  year  2000.  rnily  16  yean 
away,  the  number  of  people  over  age 
65  in  the  United  States  will  increase 
by  40  percent.  Those  over  age  85  will 
double.  These  figures  are  nothing 
compared  to  what  will  happen  in  the 
next  cratury:  moreover,  they  are  prob- 
ably conservative.  These  statistics 
leave  us  with  clear  and  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  need  for  prompt,  effec- 
tive and  above  all  careful  action.  We 
know  what  dragging  our  feet  now  will 
mean  for  the  future  of  health  care  for 
the  elderly— a  bankrupt  system. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  necessary  to  stave  off  the  im- 
pemttng  bankruptcy  of  part  A  of  the 
Medicare  Program  until  Congress  can 
accomplish  a  reform  of  the  program. 
This  reform  must  be  one  which  will 
ensure  high  quality  health  care  at  a 
reasonable,  affordable  price.  Such  a 
reform  cannot  occur  oveml^t,  it  will 
take  time  to  develop.  This  legislation 
will  help  to  give  us  that  necessary 
time. 

Medical  evtdmce  of  the  incidence  of 
tobacco-related  diseases  among  users 
of  this  product  demonstrates  the  cor- 
relation between  smoking  and  in- 
creased health  care  costs.  An  Increased 
and  earmarked  Federal  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  is  a  tax  imposed  on  the 
users  for  the  resulting  excels  health 
care  costs  which  they  impose  on  the 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

According  to  the  coallticm  on  smok- 
ing or  health.  In  1981  cigarette  smok- 
ing accounted  for  $13  billion  in  medi- 
cal care  costs  and  $25  billion  in  lost 
economic  productivity.  Cigarette 
smoking  cost  the  taxpayers  $3.8  billion 
through  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs. 

An  Increased  excise  tax  on  this  prod- 
uct will  also  help  discourage  smoking. 
In  the  "nui  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  [TSniA].  Congress  dou- 
bled the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  ttom 
$0.08  to  $0.16  for  a  3-year  period 
ending  October  r.  1985.  In  "Cigarette 
Taxation:  Doing  Oood  by  Doing  Well." 
author  Kenneth  Warner  stated  that 
the  doubling  of  the  excise  tax  caused 
one  and  a  quarter  million  adult  Ameri- 
cans to  stop  smoking  and  one-half  mfl- 
llon  teenagers  td  st<)p  or  not  start 
smoking.  Among  price-responsive 
young  people,  teenage  smoking  de- 
creased by  14  percent  Adult  smoking 
decreased  by  4  percent. 

Not  only  would  this  increase  in  the 
excise  tax  help  the  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund,  it  will  also  discourage 
smoking  and  therefore  help  improve 
the  overall  health  of  Vbt  country.  Cig- 
arette smoking  Is  the  No.  1  prevent- 
able cause  of  death  and  disability  in 
this  country:  340.000  die  of  smoking 
related  diseases  annually.  Nine  million 
people  suffer  fran  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema  due  to  smoking. 

Each  of  us,  whether  we  smoke  or 
not.  pay  for  the  health  care  needs  of 


smokers— either  through  Insurance 
premiums  or  our  taxes.  I  believe  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  those  who  smoke  to 
help  ensuta  the  financial  viability  of 
the  Medicare  Program  which  is  de- 
pended upon  by  so  many  elderly  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  leglsla- 
ticm  be  printed  In  fuU  in  the  Raooan 
immediately  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  inlnted  in  the 
Rbooib.  as  follows: 

a  874 

Be  it  tmmctai  bg  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
JteprssemteMMS   qT  the    United  Statet   oS 
Amitrica  in  Cangtme  aisssiMsA 
aacnoN  i.  measAsa  in  tax  oh  acABBrRSL 

(a)  Raxs  or  Tax.— Subaectlwi  (b)  of  aec- 
tion  B701  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes) is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "18"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Ineertlng  in  lieu  tliereof  "$1S~:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "tlSJO"  in  paragraidi 
(3)  and  inaerttng  In  lieu  thereof  "183.60". 

(b)  Flooa  Svocaa.— 

(1)  iMFOsiTios  or  TAX.— On  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States  wliicfa  are  removed  iMforc 
January  1.  1986.  and  held  on  such  date  for 
sale  by  any  petaon.  there  ahaD  be  impnewrt 
the  following  taxes: 

(A)  SMALL  dOABsma.— On  dgarettea. 
w^hing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. 18  per  thousand: 

(B)  Labob  cnAaRna.— On  cigarettes, 
welgliing  more  than  S  pounds  per  thousand. 
$16J0  per  thousand;  except  that,  if  more 
than  «H  inebes  In  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  preaeribed  for  dgaiettes 
weighing  not  more  than  8  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, oountlng  each  Vk  inchca.  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one  ciga- 
rette. 

(3)  LiAsnjTT  roa  tax  abb  mnoD  or  pat- 


(A)  LtABDJTT  poa  TAX.— A  porson  holdiag 
cigarettes  on  January  1. 1M6.  to  which  any 
tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies  sliall 
be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  Mbibob  or  PATMBm.— The  tax  im- 
poeed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  aa  a 
tax  imposed  under  aeotlan  8701  and  shall  be 
due  and  payable  on  January  18. 1988,  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  tax  iaapoeed  under  such 
section  is  payable  with  raapect  to  dgarettes 
removed  m  January  1, 1888. 

(3)  CiaABBRB.— For  purpoass  of  this  sub- 
section, the  tens  "cigarette"  shall  have  the 
mfw*»«g  given  to  such  tenn  by  subsection 

(b)  of  section  8703  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1884. 

(4)  BxcDTiOB  POB  BBXAiLBS.— Hie  taxce 
Impoefirt  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
dgarettea  in  retail  stocks  held  on  January  1, 
1888.  at  the  plaoe  where  Intended  to  be  sold 
atretaO. 

(c)  BtrBLina  Datb.— 

(1)  In  obbbbal.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  revect  to 
dgarettea  removed  after  December  31, 1885. 

(3)  CaaPOBimro  AUsaaMBBt.— Subsection 

(c)  of  section  388  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1883  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  before  October  1, 
1085". 

SBC  L  TBANSRB  OT  AOOmONAL  BBVINUIS  TO 
miBAL  HOSPtTAL  mSUBANCB 
TaOSTPUND. 

<a)  In  Obbbbal.— Subaectidn  (a)  of  section 
1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  i 
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(1)  by  striking  oqt  "100  per  centum  of"  in 
the  mattw  preeediiig  paragraph  (1): 

(3)  by  atrfting  v^t  "(1)  the  taxes"  m  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inattting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
100  per  centum  of  ihe  taxea": 

(»  by  striking  Sut  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1);       I 

(4)  by  strikiiw  oilt  "(3)  tte  taxes"  in  para- 
graph (3>  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3) 
100  per  centum  of  the  taxes"; 

(5)  by  striking  odt  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and]  inserttag  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and  ";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(S)  50  per  oenttm  of  the  taxea  impmwirl 
by  subsection  (b)  ^  section  5701  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1854.". 

(b)  ErtBcziVB  pAix.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1. 1988.« 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Miuow- 
SKi): 
S.  875.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  C8de.  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  es- 
tablish and  can4  out  a  ^Hetnam  Veter- 
ans' Resouroe  Center  Pilot  Program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Vetoaas'  Af- 
fairs. 

VBHIAlt  VBIBBAI^'  BBSOUBGX  CBVIBB  ACT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  intrddudng  a  bm  to  estab- 
lish a  pilot  progtam  of  Vietnam  Veto-- 
an  Resource  Cebters  [WRCl.  lliese 
centers  would  itte  existing  vet  center 
sites  to  explore  k  new  ooooept  In  pro- 
vl<Ung  better  se^ce  more  efficiently 
to  eligible  VIetnim  veterans. 

Under  currenii  law.  the  VA  has  187 
satellites  and  storefront  vet  centers 
which  provide  readjustment  counsel- 
ing to  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  had 
difficulty  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 
The  underlying  ^oal  of  these  very  suc- 
cessful centers  us  been  to  attract  vet- 
erans who  shiedi  away  from  VA  hospi- 
tals and  regional  offices  but  were 
having  difficulty  with  their  lives. 
Many  of  theses  veterans  hAve  been 
found  to  be  suffering  from  posttrau- 
matic  stress  dl^rder  [PTSD]  as  a 
result  of  their  i  combat  expetlenoes. 
The  vet  centets  have  provided  an 
avenue  for  thctoe  veterans  to  come 
back  to  the  mainstream  of  life  and  to 
be  referred  to  TA  medical  centers  or 
regional  of  flees  if  they  need  specific 
services  other  than  readjustmoit 
counseling. 

Mr.  President*  the  Vet  Center  Pro- 
gram was  established  by  Congress  by 
Public  Law  96-aCt  and  is  due  to  expire 
on  October  1.  lM8.  At  this  time,  the 
services  provided  in  theae  storefront 
centers  will  remain  available,  but 
within  the  conf Ifies  of  VA  medical  cen- 
ters. Before  the  program  exptrea.  the 
Administrator  ot  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  submit  to  Ithe  Congress  a  report 
that  will  provide  some  insli^ts  with 
reqject  to  the  ektent  to  whlc)i  the  re- 
adjustment needs  of  such  Vietnam  vet- 
erans have  remained  unmet,  the 
extent  to  which;  the  provision  of  read- 
justment counsding  services  Js  needed 


to  meet  such  needs  and.  finally,  a  ree- 
ommendatim  for  legislative  or  admin- 
istraticm  action  that  could  affect  the 
continuation  of  such  services. 

I  have  designed  this  additional  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  «(«ne  of  whom  have 
been  struggling  to  find  their  place  in 
civilian  society  for  longer  than  10 
years.  My  proposal  incorporates  the 
very  positive  aqiects  of  the  current 
Vet  Center  Program.  Initially,  I  do  be- 
lieve It  was  appropriate  to  offer  psy- 
chological  readjustment  services  to 
such  veterans  and.  in  fact,  I  think 
these  services  may  still  be  i4>proprlate 
and  are  incorporated  in  my  proposaL 
However,  experience  has  taught  us 
that  pajrchologlcal  services  are  only 
one  of  a  number  of  services  which 
could  benefit  veterans  who  seek  asslst- 
anoe  through  community  vet  centers 
providing  a  broad  range  of  services. 
Fm-  example,  a  Vietnam  veteran  who 
Is  having  proMems  may  also  be  out  of 
a  Job,  may  not  have  taken  advantage 
of  his  or  her  VA  benefits  and  may,  as  a 
result  of  .these  problems,  be  grappling 
with  some  substance  abuse  which  only 
adds  to  complicate  the  readjustment 
process.  It  seems  only  logical  to  me 
that  if  we  are  to  set  up  storefront  com- 
munity centos  for  Vietnam  veterans 
that  the  mandate  include  a  broad 
9ectrum  of  services  under  one  roof —a 
oneHrtop  service  point  combining  the 
resources  of  the  VA's  Departments  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  [DM&Sl.  Veter- 
ans Benefits  [DVB],  as  well  as  the  De- 
vmxtxueot  of  Labor  [DOU  employment 
iqierlallsts.  By  providing  a  conu>lete 
spectrum  of  service.  WRCs  would 
emphashy  that  Vietnam  veterans  are 
not  unlike  other  citizens.  In  that  psy- 
chologleal  problems  can.be  traced  to 
concrete  life  problems  and  need  to  be 
dealt  with  in  that  context.  This  is  the 
most  likely  way  to  successfully  over- 
come any  psychological  barriers  which 
may  exist  to  cnnplete  integration  into 
our  society  as  a  reqwnsible  citizen. 
These  centers  would  address  the  full 
range  of  problems  a  veteran  may  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Intended  that 
this  program  be  a  3-year  pilot  program 
to  coincide  with  the  end  of  vet  center 
services  as  they  exist  under  current 
lAW.  As  the  VA  and  the  Congress 
weigh  the  necessity  for  this  program 
to  continue  in  its  present  or  another 
f onn.  the  usefulness  of  a  case  manage- 
ment approach  can  be  incorporated 
into  reoonmendations  regarding  the 
future  of  vet  center  services  and  their 
relevance  for  Vietnam  and  other  veter- 
ans as  welL  This  bill  contains  a  report- 
ing requirement  to  ensure  that  the 
reccMninendations  are  transmitted  to 
the  Congreas  and  are  coordinated,  with 
the  recommendations  that  are  re- 
quired under  the  Readjustment  Coim- 
sellng  Program. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  this  idea  is  not  mine 
alone.  I  owe  the  germination  of  these 
thoughts  from  many  experts  in  Wash- 


ington and  in  the  field  who  run  vet 
center  programs,  the  veterans  who 
have  participated  in  them  and  the 
many  fine  representatives  of  veterans 
organizations,  all  of  irtiom  share  a  re- 
ponslblllty  for  the  developmoit  of  this 
concept  I  am  grateful  for  their  input 
and  I  believe  that  an  examinatimi  of 
this  new  model  for  VA  servloes  will 
provide  benefits  besfond  those  of  the 
pilot  program. 

My  bill  would  expand  the  readjust- 
lagxA  counseling  services  to  include 
the  availability  of  emi^yment  coun- 
seling, training  and  idacement;  out- 
reach and  other  services  as  provided 
by  veterans  benefits'  counselois:  and 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  for 
alcohol  and^.drug  abuse  dependence. 
Some  vet  centers  have  already  deter- 
mined a  need  for  some  of  the  services 
in  my  bill  and  offer  them  cm  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  their  veteran  clientele:  howev- 
er, services  bejrond  readjustment  coim- 
seling  are  not  mandated  by  law  and 
often  employees  are  not  qualified  to 
provide  them.  The  main  difference 
that  would  be  provided  by  this  bUl  is 
that  In  each  WRC  thoe  would  be 
qualified  employees  in  the  above-men- 
tioned areas  avaOaUe.  either  part  time 
or  full  time,  as  needed,  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services  to  Interested 
and  eligible  veterans. 

Currently  vet  centers  are  adminis- 
tered under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  WRCs  would  operate  under  a  to- 
tally new  concept.  The  iffogram's  cen- 
tral office  administration  would  be 
under  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  AffAIrs,  and  would  Include 
representatives  fitim  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Benefits  who 
would  Jointly  administer  the  program 
and  coordinate  with  the  readjustment 
counseling  office  in  the  VA.  In  the  10 
WRCk.  the  staff  would  furnish  ttni- 
f  led  case  management  to  eligible  veter- 
ans. What  this  really  means  is  that  a 
veteran  who  walks  In  the  door  wiU  be 
seen  by  someone  who  Is  qualified  to 
determine  his  or  her  needs  and  would 
designate  the  w>proprlate  employees 
and  services  within  the  WRC. 

Having  benefits  snd  medical  services 
under  one  roof  is  a  new  idea  within 
the  VA  but  it  makes  so  much  sense. 
Why  should  a  veteran  who  is  in  need 
of  alcohol  rehabilitation,  emidoyment 
counseling,  and  educational  training 
have  to  coordinate  those  services  on 
his  or  her  own.  The  VA  was  estab- 
lished to  be  the  service  provider.  This 
bill  Is  designed  to  facilitate  communi- 
cations between  DVB  and  DM4feS  p»- 
sonnel  in  order  to  simplify  an  inher- 
ently conu>lex  process.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, a  designated  case  manager 
would  be  assigned  to  the  veteran  when 
he  or  she  walks  in  the  door,  to  im- 
prove coordination  of  services. 
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Mr.  PrMMent.  I  look  forward  to 
boicHnc  hevingt  on  this  logWatton 
and  aoUdtliic  the  yUnn  at  vHcraas'  or- 
ganiMtloiiB  and  tbe  TeteraDa*  Admln- 
iitratian  aa  we  atrlve  to  work  tocether 
to  achieve  our  mntual  goal  of  provld- 
Inc  the  beat  mrrtf  in  the  moat  effi- 
dent  wanner  to  our  Natloo'a  IHetnam 
veterana.  Sone  of  thaae  veterans  have 
had  a  lone  and  ardouB  trip  badi  from 
their  aervlee  in  Vietnam  that  haa 
lasted  many  yean  more  than  any  of  us 
would  have  wlahed.  We  are  proud  of 
these  fine  dttena  and  want  to  provide 
them  every  opportunity  to  integrate 
fully  into  our  society.  I  believe  that 
this  program  wULbe  a  poaitlve  st^  in 
the  right  dfareetloo.  Vietnam  veterans 
have  a  variety  of  coneemt,  not  unlike 
other  dtlicns.  I  beUeve  ire  must  pro- 
vide them  every  oppwtunlty  to  suc- 
ceed and  to  thank  them  once  again  for 
their  lacrlficea  on  our  behalf.* 

By  ICr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Mvaxow- 


y. 

a  876.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  38. 
United  Statea  Code,  to  establiah. 
extend,  and  iMprove  certain  Veterans' 
Admlnlstratlan  health  care  {vograms; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

•  Mr.  MURKOW8KL  Mr.  Preaident. 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affalra.  I  am  introducing 
today  ttie  propoaed  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Health  Care  Programs  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985.  This  legisla- 
tkm  is  intended  to  improve  the  VA's 
ability  to  make  mawimnm  use  of  its  re- 
4Durees  to  provide  a  full  continuum  of 
acute  and  kHig-t«rm  care  servlcea, 
both  institiitlffn-  and  oommunlty- 
based.  Thia  initiative  has  a  threefold 
puzpoar.  First,  to  provide  the  VA  with 
increased  flexiblUty  to  make  available 
to  eligible  veterana  certain  nontnstltu- 
tlonal  forms  of  health  care  sanrlces: 
second,  to  improve  the  VA's  health 
care  system:  and  third,  to  Improve  the 
VA's  planning  process  for  the  con- 
strucUiHi  of  VA  medical  facilities. 


the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery with  respect  to  the  monitoring, 
evaluation,  and  ctmduct  of  VA  quality 
assurance  ptugiams 

Fifth.  estaWish  a  committee  of 
health  care  experts  to  review  the  VA's 
criteria  and  methodology  for  siitng  VA 
medical  faeOltleB. 


Mr.  President,  the  five  sulptanUve 
provisions  of  the  bill  woul± 

First,  direct  the  VA  to  establish  a 
pilot  program  to  furnish  medical,  re- 
habilitative, and  social  services  as  an 
alternative  to  nursing  home  care  for 
eligible  veterans  who  would  otherwise 
receive  nurstaig  home  care. 

Seoasd.  make  permanent  the  cur- 
rently authorised  halfway  house  pUot 
program  for  veterans  with  alcohol  and 
drug  dependence  diaabilltiea. 

Third,  provide  the  VA  with  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  a  pOot  program  to 
furnish  community  residential  care  to 
certain  chronically  mentally  iU  veter- 


Fourth.  require  .the  Administrator  to 
delineate  the  responsHilllties  of  the 
Offlce  of  the  Inspeetdr  General  and 


Mr.  Preaident.  section  2  of  the  bOl  I 
am  introducing  today  would  amend 
aectkm  620  of  title  38.  relating  to 
tranaf en  for  nursing  home  care,  to  re- 
quire the  VA  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  provide  medical,  rehabilita- 
tive, and  social  servloes  as  an  altemar 
ttve  to  nursing  home  care  for  certain 
eligible  veterans  who  would  otherwise 
receive  care  in  a  nursing  home  envl- 
ronmoit. 

Most  Oovemment  health  care  dol- 
lara.  Including  VA  reaouroea.  are  allo- 
cated to  institutional  care.  Nursing 
home  care  represents  a  substantial 
portion  of  these  resources.  The  grow- 
ing donand  for  nursing  home  care  and 
the  high  cost  of  institutional  kmg- 
term  care  services  has  increased  incen- 
tives for  both  public  and  private  sec- 
ton  to  seek  alternatives  to  institutkm- 
al  care.  Experts  in  geriatric  care  and 
gerontology  at  the  1983  VA-Harvard 
University  Conference  on  Aging  and 
the  1984  VA-Amerlcan  Health  Plan- 
ning AssodaUmi  Conference  on  Icmg- 
term  care  supported  increased  efforts 
to  develcHl  alternatives  to  institutional 
care  and  to  coordinate  and  maximise 
the  use  of  already  existing  cmnmuni- 
ty-based  services.  The  VA's  August 
1984  report.  Caring  for  the  Older  Vet- 
eran, outlines  a  qjedfic  extended  care 
strategy  advocating  an  Increase  in  cer^ 
tain  nonlnstitional  services  for  elderly 
veterans. 

Certain  reaearch  on  long-term  care 
has  demonstrated  that  by  providing 
community-based  services,  insUtutlon- 
alliation  may  be  reduced  and  patient 
longevity,  independence,  and  satisfac- 
tion may  be  enhanced.  However,  verifi- 
cation of  these  study  results  and  fur- 
ther fine-tuning  and  improvements  on 
study  dedgns  and  methodology  an 
necessary  befon  any  final  conclusion 
can  be  made  about  the  advantages  and 
cost-effeetlveneas  of  noninstltutional 
alternatives  to  nursing  home  can  for 
the  elderly. 

The  pilot  {vogram  would  serve  two 
primary  purposes:  First,  to  Increase 
the  availability  of  cost  effective  long- 
term  can  options  for  elderly  veterans: 
and  second,  to  assess  the  feasibility, 
medical  advantages  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  providing  community-based 
services  instead  of  nursing  home  can 
to  certain  veterans.  This  pflot  program 
would  addreas  the  following  medfic 
questions  to  what  extent  can  providing 
community-based  services  for  certain 
elderly  persons  in  lieu  of  nursing 
home  can:  First.  Improve  the  quality 
of  can:  second,  result  in  the  provision 
of  mon  appropriate  kinds  of  can: 


third,  reduce  nursing  home  adwlssinn 
ratca;  fourth,  lower  the  number  of 
hospital  days;  fifth,  reduce  asortallty 
rates;  and  sbcth.  reduce  long-term  can 
costs.  The  result  of  the  evaluation  of 
the  program  would  contribute  to  the 
sdentlflc  knowledge  baM  nlatlng  to 
noninstltutional  aervloea. 

This  provWoo  also  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to.jdaoe  apedal  emphasis 
on  and  target  services  to  veterans  who 
an  eatastrophkally  dlsaUed.  Such 
vetoans  somstlmes  an  prevented,  due 
to  the  cataatrophlc  natun  of  their  dis- 
abilities, from  residing  in  the  commu- 
nity because  of  a  la^  of  aooeas  to  med- 
ical, rehabilitative  or  sodal  services 
other  than  nurring  home  can. 

In  addition  to  medical  and  nhabOl- 
tattve  services,  such  as  homltal-based 
home  can  and  adult  day  health  can 
services,  the  VA  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  furnish  social  servloes  to 
veterans  participating  in  the  program. 
For  the  purpoass  oi  the  program, 
social  services  would  be  defined  to  in- 
clude servloes  ta  aid  thooe  elderly  vet- 
erans or  catastroiAilcally  disabled  vet- 
erans in  performing  necessary  aotlvi- 
Ues  of  dafly  living.  Such  in-home  and 
community-based  services  would  in- 
clude home  health  services,  personal 
can  services,  home-delivered  meals, 
and  respite  care. 
ujoomouMM  ABB  uKOo  uvuiiaiiUB  niAmurr 

Mr.  President,  section  S  of  my  pro- 
posal would  provide  the  VA  with  a  per- 
manent authority  to  ccmtraet  with  pri- 
vate aector  halfway  house  programs 
for  veterans  with  alcohol  or  drug  de- 
pendence or  abuse  disabilities  and  re- 
quire the  VA  to  strengthen  its  man- 
agement of  the  halfway  house  pro- 
gram. 

Each  year  approximately  100.000 
veterans  an  treated  for  alcohol-relat- 
ed dlsorden  in  the  VA's  102  alcohol 
treatment  units  and  other  programs. 
According  to  1980  VA  sUUsties.  alco- 
holism-related dlsorden  an  the 
second  largest  category  of  diagnoses, 
next  to  heart  disease,  of  patients  dis- 
charged from  VA  hospitals.  Approxi- 
mately 38  percent  of  hospitalised  Vlet- 
nam-en  veterans  wen  being  treated 
for  alcohol-relttted  disorders. 

Public  Law  96-22.  the  Veterans' 
Health  Can  Amendments  Of  1979.  es- 
tatdiahed  a  5-year  pilot  program  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
veterans  with  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ence disabilities  and  provided  the  VA 
with  spedfic  authority  to  contract 
with  halfway  houses  and  other  com- 
munity-based treatment  facilities  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  the  committee's 
intent  to  suinwrt  the  use  of  different 
modes  of  medically  advantageous  and 
cost-effective  can  for  veterans  with 
these  disorders.  Halfway  house  can  is 
intended  to  be  taOored  to  individual 
spedal  needs,  and  is  delivered  in  an 
unrertriettve  environment.  The  pri- 
mary goal  of  a  halfway  house  Is  to 
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provide  veterans  pith  a  partially  struc- 
tured living  and]  therapeutic  envlrcm- 
ment  as  a  transition  from  a  total  can 
environment  to  Independent  IMng  in 
the  community,  tt  is  estimated  that  89 
VA  medical  cent^  wlU  have  contract- 
ed  with  303  halfway  houses  to  provide 
can  to  6.000  voterans  in  fiscal  year 
1985  at  an  average  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $20  per  Uay.  Estimated  fiscal 
year  1985  prognm  expendlturar  an 
expected  to  be  $6.1  million. 

During  the  2a  session  of  the  98th 
Coniress.  the  ooaunlttee  examinfd  the 
pilot  program,  but  deferred  aetkm 
until  this  year  to  provide  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Cmnmittee  with  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  program.  At 
that  time,  the  VA  supported  a  3-year 
extension  of  th«  program  and  stated 
that  the  program  is  thoapeutieaUy 
beneficial  and  ooet-eff ectlve.  However, 
an  inspector  general  audit,  nleased  in 
November  1984.1  found  that  manage- 
ment improvemmts  an  needed  to  pro- 
vide mon  effective  monitoring  and 
control  over  coptractor  sovloes  and 
billings.  Providii»g  permanent  author- 
ity would  be  contingent  upon  the  im- 
plementation of  such  improvements. 
Permanent  authority  would  enable 
the  VA  to  incofporate  these  services 
into  the  long4term  planning  and 
budget  processes  along  with  other  pet- 
manent  health  c^  programs.  Because 
the  pUot  program  will  expin  at  the 
end  of  this  flsca)  yenr,  it  is  the  appro- 
priate time  for  the  Congress  to  addreas 
the  futun  of  this  important  program. 
oomnmiTV  inniaRiAL  CUB 
Mr.  President,  section  4  of  the  bOl 
would  amend  ^  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  community 
residential  carci  to  provide  the  VA 
with  the  authonty  to  conduct  a.  pOot 
program  to  contract  for  community 
residential  can  \ov  certain  chronically 
mentally  ill  veterans.  This  pUot  pro- 
gram would  M  designed  to  iwOtide 
mon  appropriate  can  for  certain 
chronically  w*wt-*"y  ill  veterans  for 
whom  long-term  institutional  can  is 
imnecessary  an^  inappropriate. 

A  community  nsidential  can  facili- 
ty Is  a  facility  that  provides  room  and 
board  and  limited  personal  can  and 
supervlskm  f<»-  ^denta-who,  because 
of  health  or  mental  health  difficulties, 
an  unable  to  llvie  independently  in  the 
community.  In  {1983.  Public  Law  98- 
160  provided  thi  VA  with  a  Umlted  au- 
thority to  refer  veterans  to  community 
residential  homes  and  to  monitor  the 
homes  receivingjVA  referrals. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the 
VA's  long-term  can  psychiatric  popu- 
lation an  not  referred  to  theae  hmnes 
for  certain  reasons,  indudtng  an  in- 
ability to  defraj^  the  cost  of  resfalential 
can.  and  instegd  remain  inappropri- 
ately instituticmalixed  in  VA  medical 
facilities. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion has  detebnined  that  certain 
chronically  m^tally  iU  persons  for 


whom  institutionalization  is  not  ap- 
propriate would  be  able  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful trandtlim  into  the  community 
provided  that  certain  alternative  serv- 
ices would  be  made  available.  Appro- 
priate medication;  stable  financial  sup- 
pmt;  summrtlve  and  appropriate  cmn- 
munlty  living  arrangements;  c(mipre- 
henslve  medical,  psychiatric  and  nha- 
billtatlve  follow-up  services;  crisis 
interventlm  services;  and  a  designated 
case  manager  or  management  system 
responsililf  for  administering  and 
overseeing  the  individual's  can  an 
among  these  major  requirements. 

By  provldtaig  the  VA  with  an  addi- 
tional authority  on  a  pUot  program 
basis,  the  VA  would  be  able  to  play  a 
leadoshlp  role  and  use  its  integn^ed 
and  oompnhensive  health  can  system 
to  promote  a  successful  community 
based  i»ogram  for  the  chnmically 
mentally  ilL  The  VA's  psychiatric  day 
treatment  and  hospital-based  home 
can  programs  would  provide  useful 
suvpcntive  snd  f  oUowup  services  to 
ensunlts 


terminations  about  the  most  effective 
ways  to  monitor  the  quality  of  can 
provided  by  the  VA  and  devel<v  and 
implement  any  new  .  efforts  in  this 


VtUm  HMKOMAMCK 

Mr.  Presidrait.  sectiim  5  of  this  initi- 
ative would  add  a  new  subchmiter  to 
title  38  to:  first,  establish  VA  quality 
assurance  programs  as  a  statutory  pri- 
ority; second,  clarify  the  role  and  pro- 
mote the  independence  of  the  IG-wlth 
respect  to  numitoring  VA  quality  as- 
surance programs:  third,  state  that 
sufficient  resources  be  allocated  to 
adequatdy  implement  VA  quality  as- 
surance programs;  and  fourth,  im- 
prove Congress'  ability  to  monitor  VA 
quality  assurance  ef  f  mis. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  held  a 
heartaig  on  June  6.  1984.  on  the  VA's 
quall^  assurance  programs,  indudlng 
the  roles  of  the  inqjector  general  and 
the  m*ifk*'  inspector  in  monitoring 
such  efftirts.  Certain  questions  about 
the  injector  general's  monitoring  ac- 
tivities and  the  D^Murtment  of  Medl- 
diMt  and  Surgery's  specific  programs 
wen  raised  at  that  time  and  since 
then  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  as  a  result  of  its  review  of  these 
important  programs.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  requin  the  VA  to  clarify 
certain  areas  of  major  concern. 

Since  that  time,  the  new  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director,  Dr.  John  Ditsler.  has 
stated  that  quality  assurance  is  a 
major  priority  and  that  he  intends  to 
modify  existing  quality  assurance  pro- 
grams and  initiate  several  new  quality 
assurance  efforts.  I  am  highly  smyport- 
ive  of  Dr.  Ditsler's  initiatives  and  look 
forward  to  the  results  of  his  endeav- 
ors. I  believe  those  provldons  outlined 
above  an  general  in  natun  and  scope 
and  couristent  with  the  views  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  quality 
assuraxtoe  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  These 
IwovWoos  would  address  the  concerns 
of  the  eonunittee  while,  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  VA  with  the  flexi- 
bility to  continue  to  make  its  own  de- 


vRBum'  AsiainRaATioa  iodicu.  facilitt 


Mr.  President,  sectitm  6  of  the  bill 
would  establish  a  committee  of  VA 
and  non-VA  experts  to:  First,  review 
the  criteria  for  sising  VA  medical  f  a- 
dllwes  and  services  snd  the  method 
for  determining  the  criteria;  and 
second,  make  any  recommendations 
for  necessary  modifications  in  the  drl- 
teria  and  process. 

After  reviewing  agency  inf ormaticm 
about  and  explanatims  of  the  assump- 
tions, processes,  snd  Justifications  for 
the  medical  facility  construction 
projects  for  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration requests  funding  each 
year.  I  am  very  concerned  about  cur- 
rent polides  and  procedures  used  for 
determining  the  need  for  and  siae  of 
the  facilities  proposed  for  construc- 
tion. The  VA  bases  its  planning  on  the 
demographics  of  the  entin  veteran 
population  in  the  area  to  be  served  as 
weU  as  the  historksal  utilisatim  of  VA 
facilities  by  these  veterans.  In  light  of 
the  large  potential  demand  for  can 
from  service-cmnected  disabled  and 
other  mriority  groups  within  the  fast- 
groiring  population  of  older  veterans 
during  a  time  of  Htmititehiny  re- 
sources. I  beUeve  It  is  esseni^  that 
the  impUcatimis  of  current  practice  be 
evaluated. 

Last  year,  in  its  resolution  im»oving 
VA  construction  projects  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  the  committee  stated  its  in- 
tention that  the  VA  reevaluate  its 
polides  and  methods  for  determining 
the  size  of  VA  medkaJ  facilities.  No 
action  was  taken  in  response  to  this  re- 
quest I  believe  it  is  important  that 
certain  factors,  such  as  the  relative 
statutory  eligibfllty  priorities,  the 
impact  of  diagnnsls-nilated  groups 
[DRG'sl.  the  avallahaity  of  communi- 
ty beds,  the  develivment  and  use  of 
noninstitutimal  forms  of  care,  and 
other  f  acton  be  taken  into  account. 
The  views  of  VA  and  non-VA  experts 
in  the  fields  of  health  can  policy, 
planning  and  dlnlcal  mactlee  and  ex- 
perts in  medloal  facility  cmistnicti<m 
would  pronu>te  a  compnhenstve  re- 
evaluation  of  current  sizing  methodcri- 
ogy  snd  make. recommendation  to  the 
VA  for  Improvements  in  the  currmt 
sjvtem.9 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Zobihskt): 
S.  877.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individ- 
uals to  compute  the  deduction  for  re- 
tiranent  savings  on  the  basis  of  the 
compensation  of  their  spouses  and  to 
treat  alimony  as  ccmipaisation  for 
purposes  of  such  deduction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  Preaklent.  I 
rtae  UmIm  to  tntroduee  IcgUatlon  to 
enmre  that  all  vomen.  whether  home- 
makeis.  or  thoae  emirioyed  outilde  the 
home,  reeetve  equal  treatment  in  ee- 
tahMtfiint  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count* [IRA'a]. 

Currently,  famfliea  in  which  one 
qjouae  works  in  the  hone  can  otmtrib- 
ute  (mly  $X3S0  annually  to  an  IRA. 
while  famOlea  in  whldi  both  apouaes 
wort  outiide  the  home  can  oontrlbute 
$4,000  per  year.  My  bm  would  allow 
every  family  to  eontrfbute  up  to  $4,000 
annually.  It  alao  allowi  aUmony  and 
nmnrt  payments  to  count  as  income 
for  purposes  of  estahMshint  eligibility 
to  contribute  toward  an  IRA. 

The  current  situation  does  not  rec- 
ocnlae  the  contributions  made  by 
spouses  who  make  their  career  in  the 
home.  raWnc  children  and  provkttnc  a 
home  for  their  CunUy.  These  people 
work  as  hard  as  anyone  with  no  direct 
compensati<m.  In  addition,  they  are 
not  dvcn  equal  treatment  in  preparing 
for  retirement. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
allow  spouses  vrtio  remain  at  home  and 
raise  a  family  to  establish  eligibility 
fw  an  IRA  based  on  their  spouses 
earnings,  I  introduced  the  same  bill 
during  the  $mii  Odngress  and  similar 
legWatlon  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  it 
is  time  Congress  passed  this  legislation 
to.treat  homemaken  equitably.* 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Mathus.  Mr.  Bump- 
■w.  and  Ife.  CKAPBK 
&  879.  A  bill  to  authorlK  funds  for 
reseMth.  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uatkm  in  connection  with  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Programs  and  ad- 
vanced strategic  mlssUe  systems  for 
fiscal  year  19M.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

urtmaBMnaam  act.  naoa  tub  its* 

Mr.  PROZMIRB.  Mr.  President. 
UMtey  Senstor  Bourns.  Senator  Ma- 
THus.  Senator  Ounat.  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing an  alternate  strategic  defense 
initiative  budget  for  fiscal  year  lOM. 

I  must  emphaalBe  at  the  outset.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  bfll  represenU  a 
Joint  effc»t  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bour- 
ns. Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  CBAm.  and 
mys^.  tt  is  the  product  of  no  one  in- 
dividual, but  of  the  entire  group. 

Mr.  President,  we  aU  share  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  one  day  seeing  nuclear 
weapons  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  No  one  would  argue  against 
m^nwij  all  nuclear  weapons  impotent 
and  obsolete.  The  differences  among 
OS  are  over  whether  the  President's 
strategic  defense  initiative  can  achieve 
thatgoaL 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  going  to 
pursue  a  strategic  defense  initiative,  it 
should  be  an  initiative  that  supports 
prudent    and    high-quality    resear^ 


Into  ballistic  mIssUe  defenses  that  can 
provide  options  to  future  Presidents 
and  future  Congresses. 

It  should  be  a  strategic  defense  Initi- 
ative that  conducts  research  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

It  should  be  a  strategic  defense  Initi- 
ative that  serves  as  a  hedge  against 
Soviet  advances  in  ballistic  mlssfle  de- 
fense development. 

It  should  be  a  strategic  defense  tnltl- 
aUve  whose  research  is  vigorous  but 
whose  cost  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  President,  the  alternate  strate- 
gic defense  Initiative  budget  we  are  in- 
troducing today  accomplishes  those 
important  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  this  budget 
f  (rilowB.  along  with  a  seetlon-by^ectlon 
analysis,  and  a  text  of  the  MIL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO.  as  follows: 

&879 
Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  <if 
Kepmentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
/tmeriea  is  Comgreu  otwmMed,  That  thto 
Act  mar  be  dtcd  m  Um  "Alternate  Stntesic 
DefOM  iDlUsUve  Autbortastton  Act  for 
Ftaal  Tear  IMS". 

BZOrUIITS  AmWOUSATIO  OF  rUMlM  IDS  RSA- 
TSOIC  OSmaS  OnrUZITB  PBOOBAMS  ASS  AB- 

TAMXD  anuxaoic  laauLi  aiaiama  vob 

naCAL  TIAI  1M« 

Sac  X.  Fundi  authorted  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  fw  the  Strmtedc  Defenae 
Initiative  and  for  advanced  atrateslc  mladle 
lyatcaM  for  flaeal  year  1966  are  In  Ueu  of 
any  autbortaation  for  the  appropriation  of 
fundi  for  nich  mirpaeea  f  or  sucb  flacai  year 
oontalnad  In  any  other  Act. 
AUTBoaiXAnoa  or  ArpaonuAnoira  roe  snu- 

Tiaic  uanaai  nnriATivB  Am  foa.nB  ab- 

VAacsB  siBAiaaic  laaaiLB  ai 


Point    Def( 


sac.  t.  (a)  Pundi  are  hereby  autbortod  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Defenae  Asencics  for 
flacai  year  1906  In  the  total  amount  of 
$lJ6ej00.060  for  reaeareh.  developBMnt. 
teat,  and  evalaatton  In  oonnecUon  with  the 
Stiatcaie  Defenae  Initiative  aa  f ollowa: 

(1)  Par  the  Surveillaoos.  AoquWtloa.  and 
Traddnt  Prosiam.  9663.500.000.  of  which 
aawunt  not  more  than  9131,700iMO  may  be 
expended  for  the  Optical  Surveillance 
Project  and  not  more  than  $6,300,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  germinal  Tmatlns 
Radar  Demonstration  Project. 

(3)  Por  the  Directed  Cnngy  Weapons  Pro- 
sram.  9446J06.000.  of  which  not  more  than 
9166.300.060  may  be  expended  fOr  the 
Space-Based  Laser  Concepts  Project. 

(»  Por  the  Kinetic  Eoersy  Weapons  Pro- 
iram.  $306,000,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
mTM.000  may  be  expended  for  the  Xndo 
NNK  Test  Bed  Project:  not  mdre  than 
$I3J0O.00O  may  be  expoided  for  the  Exo 
MNK  Test  Bad  Project:  not  more  than 
$3,660,000  may  be  expended  for  the  Hyper- 
velodty  Launchsr  Devtiopment  Project:  not 
more  than  $31,300,000  may  be  expended  lor 
the  Kinetic  Kill  Vehicle  Project:  and  not 
more  than  $33,660,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  Terminal  Technoloflea  Intersratlon 
Project. 

(4)  Por  a  new  program,  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  Strateslc  Defense  Initiative  Orsm- 
nlntion  and  to  be  dfslgnated  as  the  Hard 


Teehnoiosy   DevelopoMnt 
to  wwtlwie  rsaeareh.   devdop- 
tast.  and  evaluation  of  cooveatlanal 
■  for  the  datenae 
of  strategic  military  tarseta.  $TS.^.090. 

(5)  Por  the  flyateBH  Ooneepta  and  Battle 
llanageaafnt  ^"t'—.  $137,666,666. 

(6>  Par  a  new  progiaai.  to  be  eanled  out 
under  the  Stratcde  Defense  InltlaUve  Ona- 
maatloo  aad  to  be  daalsaatad  aa  the  Tlueat 
to  conduct  lasianh  Into 
nalyas  Soviet  of  • 
and  evaluate  the  eoat  ef - 
f eetivenaai  of  developins  and  depioylac  of - 
f enalve  nuclear  systems  to  defeat  defensive 
systflflDBa  ^90jOOO  000* 

(T)  Por  the  Airvtvability.  Lsthallty.  and 
Key  TBrtinole6les  Protnun.  $163J66.660.  of 
whUi  $7X166.666  amy  be  expended  only  for 
the  System  SurvlvaMllty  Project  and 
$103,606,660  amy  he  expended  only  for  the 
LetteUty  and  Tartot  Hardenhw  FMject. 

(6)  Por  Manaseuwint  Beadquartsia  of  the 
Stratesie  Defenae  Inltlathre.  $6^00.000. 

<b)  Madi  are  hereby  author  laid  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Air  Pocoe  for  flacai  year 
1966  In  the  aaaoant  of  $196,666,606  for  re- 
aeareh. development,  teat,  and  evaluation  In 
with  the  Advanced  Strateslc 


iT  AaALTsn  raoaaAM 

Sac  4.  (a)  The  Threat  Analyaia  Prosram 
provided  for  in  subsection  (aX6)  of  the  first 
section  shall  be  carried  out  as  a  part  of  the 
Air  Pnreejtdvanced  Strategic  MIsBile  Sys- 
tema  PrifgrSBi 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
subeult  a  report  each  year  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae.  the  Joint  Chlefh 
of  Staff,  the  Sdenoe  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Stiateglc  Defense  evaluation 
Panel  (eatabllahed  under  section  S).  and  the 
Cengrem  on  the  reaults  of  the  research  re- 
ferred to  in  aectlan  3<aX6X  The  Secretary 
shall  subndt  a  rlaartfWid  and  unclaaalfled 
version  of  each  such  report  to  the  Congress. 

siBATaaic  sarmsA  bvauiatioii  pamsl 
6.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the  De- 
of  Defense  a  panel  to  be  known  as 
the  Strategle  Defense  evaluation  Panel 
(herrinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Panel"). 

(fe)  The  Panel  shall  be  composed  of  6 
members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mlncHlty  leader  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
tivea. 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  reoommendatlon  of  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  reooounendation  of  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(c)  liembeia  of  the  panel  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  three  years  except  that  of 
the  memberk  first  appointed  to  the  panel, 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  three  shall  be  appontcd  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  as  determined  by  lot  at 
the  first  organlaational  meeting  of  the 
paneL 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  panel  to 
evaluate  defensive  researA  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  Department  of  I)e- 
fense.  the  technical  and  programmatic 
status  of  work  within  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organisation,  and  the  effect  of 


the  Strategic  Defeiwe  Initiative  on  UBltad 
Statea  ama  control  soala  sad  pollrtss. 

(e)  The  Panel  shai  subedt  a  rspott  to  the 
Congrces  each  year  eontalnlng  tbe  reanlls  of 
its  evaluatlonB  made  pursuant  to  mhssftlnn 
(d)  for  tbe  preeedkig  year  toaetber  with 
such  reoonuaendatlpns  for  laglslarive  and 
administrative  actioii  as  it  eaaridns  appro- 
priate. The  first  aueh  report  shaU  be  snb- 
ndtted  not  later  thaa  April  1. 1906. 

(f)Bxpensseoftti  Panel  ShaU  be  paid  out 
of  funde  made  available  for  the 
ment  Headquarters  6f  the  Strategle  Deft 
Iidtlative  Organisation. 
axBaaioaATioa  op  r^oncra  poa 


and  development  bodget  for  the 
entire  PHloal  Oovermnent  for  each  of  such 


6.  AU  Strategic  Defense  hdtlative 
projects  on  whldh  work  is  being  carried  out 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Mdt, 
which  the  Seoctaiy  of  Defense  estimates 
wOl  cost  a  total  of  niire  than  $366,666,606  to 
complete,  and  on  which  (before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  tkis  Act)  no  Sdeeted  Ae- 
quisitlon  Report  wa$  required  to  be  aomit- 
ted  shaU  be  dieignOtert  as  a  major  defenae 
acquialtlon  progrant  for  purpoaes  of  aeetlon 
136a  of  title  16,  umiM  States  Code. 


7.  At  the  aaike  time  thai  tbe 
tary  of  Defense  auomlts  his  annual  budget 
preeenUUon  aiata^ls  to  the  Oongrsai  for 
each  flacai  year,  beginning  with  flaeal  year 
1967  and  ending  wi^  fiscal  year  1661  (but 
in  no  event  later  thgn  March  IS  of  tbe  year 
in  which  the  flaeal  Jrear  begtna).  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  diaf  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  ServkH  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Riuisseidstlvis.  the  Oeaunlttee 
on-Foreign  Relatloin  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Poremn  Affairs  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  arsport  on  the  ptograms 
of  the  Department  lof  Defense  that  eoostt- 
tute  the  Strategle  Defense  Inltlattveand  on 
aU  other  prosramal  of  the  Department  of 
Defenae.  If  any.  mat  relate  to  defenae 
against  strategle  Ballistic  bsIsbOss.  Bach 
such  report  shaU  invude  the  following: 

(1)  A  detaUed  diaeiiasinn  and  ewplaiwtlnn 
of  aU  prograaw  of  the  Dmartment  of  Dor 
fense  that  are  a  pdrt  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  or  that  relate  to  defenae 


(9)  A  dear  deanlitinn  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  any 
changea  in  theae  ol||ectlvee  firom  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year.        { 

(3)  An  explanatloa  of  the  relatioaahip  be- 
tween each  such  ilhjeetive  refctred  to  In 
paragraph  (3)  and  eidi  program  and  project 
associated  with  the  Btntegle  Defenae  Initia- 
tive or  defense  a^kkiat  strategic  ballistic 
missiles. 

(4)  The  statua  of i  any  oowaiiltatleaa  vdth 
other  member  natlolis  of  the  North  Atlantlr 
Treaty  Organisation.  Japan,  or  other  allies 
of  the  United  Stales  oonoeming  reeeareh 
being  conducted  od  the  Strategic  Defenae 
Initiative. 

(5)  A  statement  qf  the  impact  that  each 
program  or  project  Within  the  Strategle  De- 
fense Initiative  wOljUkely  have  on  the  1973 
Anti-BaUistic  MiaaU*  Treaty. 

STUOT  ST  THS  OnBCTOB  OP  IBS 

coaoBsaaioiia  suooBr  ovncs 
Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  director  of  the  Ooogrea- 
sional  Budget  Otntie  shaU  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  impact  that  project- 
ed expendlturea  for:  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative programs  tar  Ascal  years  1966  through 
1991  wiU  likely  hav4  on  the  reaeareh  and  de- 
velopment budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  each  of  sUch  years  and  on  the  re- 


(b>  Tbe  Director  shaU  report  the  results 
of  such  study  to  the  Oongraas  not  later  than 
160  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

siUBi  BT  ns  joora  sooaomc  oomuiiaa 

sac  9.  (a)  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
ahaU  caodurt  a  oomprehenahw  study  of  \he 
iawact  that  projected  expendlturee  for  Strm- 
te^  Defense  Initiative  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1906  through  1991  wOl  Ukely  have  on 
the  reaeareh  and  development  efforts  by  the 
cMUan  aeetor  of  the  economy  for  such 
yesra. 

(b)  The  Oonunlttee  ihaU  report  the  re- 
sults  of  such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  166  daya  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act 

rTOTHBABIi 


Sac  10.  Tbe  Congrem  reaffirms  its  com- 
mitment to  the  1973  Tteaty  on  tbe  Limitar 
tlon  of  Antl-Bbmstic  MMle  Systems  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Uidon  and  the  mdted 
Statea  and  atroogly  believes  that  special 
care  should  be  exercised  by  the  Department 
of  Defenae  to  enaure  that  aU  research  and 
devekvment  programs  conducted  by  tbe 
Department  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
fully  cwmpllea  with  the  treaty. 


AuBOiASx  SxBAnoic  Damaa  UrniATivB 
r  Poa  FtacAL  Tbab  1966— SnocABT 


Tbe  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  would  be 
funded  at  $1J6  bOUon  fai  flacai  year  1966.  al- 
lowtaig  for  a  33  percent  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1965  appropriation  of  $1.4  bOUon. 
Thia  percientage  Inereaae  would  be  about 
three  timea  higher  than  the  percentage  in- 
ereaae the  Adaalnistration  has  requeeted  for 
the  aotire  DOD  budget. 

Funding  at  the  $1.65  bOUon  level  would 
stiU  enable  8DI  to  pursue  the  President's 
vision  cA  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous 
R&D  program,  wideh  explores  the  potmtial 
of  newly  emerging  technologlea  to  support 
an  eCTeetlve  defense  against  baUlstlc  nJs- 
sUes.  under  the  Alternate  Budget,  funding 
for  every  program  and  project  in  8DI  would 
be  allowed  to  inereaae  over  the  flacai  year 
1965  levd.  lUa  Budget  alao  reaffirms  Oon- 
greee'  ooaunltmettt  to  research  consistent 
with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

■na  qvAUTT  abm  wmABrai 

Becauae  8DI  is  a  long-term  reaeareh 
project  In  Its  very  eaiiy  stagea  and  "is  not 
baaed  on  any  aingle  or  preconceived  notion 
of  irtmt  an  effective  defense  system  would 
look  Uke."  aeoordUng  to  Prealdent  Reagan,  it 
would  be  too  early  at  this  point  to  consider 
tedmology  demonstrations.  Such  memature 
demooatratlao  projects  would  only  do 
damage  to  the  SDI  reaeareh  and  wUl  likely 
ralae  aerlouB  oomplianre  questions  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Therefore,  funding  for  demcm- 
atratlon  projecta  within  SDI  would  be  held 
to  a  4  percent  InereasOk  while  funding  for 
the  tedmology  reeeareh  projects  would  be 
allowed  to  Inereaae  by  30  percent. 

The  critical  question  SDI  research  must 
aiMwer  la  another  a  mUltarily  effective  de- 
f  enahre  ayatem  can  be  deidoyed.  which  can 
perform  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  offensive 
threat  and  countermeasures.  Therefore. 
fun<ttng  for  the  System  Survivability,  and 
Lethality  and  Hardening  Projects  would  be 
aDoaed  to  Inereaae  at  the  rate  the  Adminis- 
tration requeated.  Furthermore,  a  new  pro- 
gram would  be  created.  tiUed  Threat  Analy- 


sis, to  researdi  Soviet  countermeasures  and 
offensive  nuclear  response. 

HDOX  AOAIBST  SOVIXT  ABM  WORT 

As  the  President  has  stated,  the  SDI  re- 
aeardi  program  should  alao  be  able  to  re- 
spood  to  the  ongoing  Soviet  ABIC  effort  In 
other  words,  an  important  goal  of  SDI 
should  be  SB  a  hedge  agataiBt  Soviet  break- 
out of  the  ABIC  Treaty.  Unfortunately,  the 
SDI  program,  as  It  is  now  structured,  seri- 
ously downgrades  reaeareh  into  convention- 
al ABM  systems  that  offer  the  moat  innae- 
diate  hedge  to  a  Soviet  breakout  The  Alter- 
nate Budget  therefore,  would  eatahliih  a 
new  Hard  Point  Defense  TeduKdogy  Pro- 
gram, whidi  would  continue  RdcD  into  con- 
ventional ABM  systems. 

The  most  Immfdiste  and  effective  re- 
sponse the  United  Statea  could  take  In  the 
face  of  a  Soviet  breakout  however,  would  be 
to  Increaat  the  capability  of  Its  offensive  nu- 
dear  foreea  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenaea. 
Therefore,  the  budget  of  the  Advanced 
Strategic  Missae  ^rstems  Program  (the  Air 
Force  penaids  program)  would  be  doubled  in 
PT66. 


Because  SDI  is  such  a  large  reaeardi  pro- 
gram, which  win  consimie  an  even  greater 
portion  of  the  entire  DoD  reeeareh  budget 
as  yean  go  by,  it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
grem have  greater  overright  over  this  effort 
Therefore,  a  aenlor-levd  and  congTTwIonsI- 
ly  appointed  Strategic  Defenae  Evaluation 
Panel  would  be  established  to  monitor  and 
report  to  Congrem  on  SDI  technology  and 
its  impllcatloos  for  arms  controL  Reporting 
requirements  similar  to  those  in  the  FT85 
Authorisation  are  tanpoaed.  In  addltian.  the 
Omgresslonal  Budget  Otflce  and  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Coounittee  are  tasked  to  study  the 
impact  of  SDI  on  DoD.  federal  and  civilian 
research, 

SBCnOa  ABALTSU 

Sec  3.  (a)  This  sets  the  overaU  funding 
level  tar  SDI  in  F786  at  $14663  blUlon. 
which  is  an  taiereaae  of  $463  mUUon  (33%) 
over  the  FY65  appropriation  of  $L3973  liU- 
Uon.  The  Aii»Hi«i^.F«tJnn  had  requested 
$3.7323  bSUon  for  FT66.  an  inereaae  of 
$3.3351  MOkm  over  TtU  (166%).  Tbe  Alter- 
nate Strategic  Defene  Initlattve  (ASDI) 
would  cut  the  Administration's  request  by 
$1.6631  bOUon. 

Sec  S(aKl)  The  Surveillance  Program 
would  be  allowed  to  grow  at  an  overaU  rate 
of  35%  from  $546  mOUon  in  FTSS  to  $6634 
million  in  FT86.  Because  techndogy  demon- 
strations are  much  too  premature  at  this 
point  in  the  strategic  defense  effort  snd  can 
only  do  damage  to  attaining  the  goals  of 
SDI,  tbe  funding  inereaae  for  the  two  tech- 
nology demonstration  projects  under  the 
Surveillance  Program— the  Optical  SurveU- 
lance  Project  and  the  Terminal  Imaging 
Radar  Project— would  be  hdd  to  4%.  Fund- 
ing for  the  other  nine  tedmology  research 
projects  would  inereaae  by  30%. 

Sec  3(aX3)  The  Directed  Energy  Weapons 
Proffram  would  be  aUowed  to  grow  at  an 
overaU  rate  <tf  19%  from  $3764  mflllon  in 
F786  to  $4464  mUUon  in  FT86.  Funding  for 
the  Oround-Based  Laser  Concepts.  Space- 
Based  Partide  Beam  Concepts  and  Nudear 
Driven  Ceoeepts  projects  would  be  allowed 
to  increase  by  30%.  A  number  of  concrnw, 
however,  have  been  raised  by  SDI  propo- 
nents and  critics  alike  over  tbe  value  of 
spaoed-baaed  chemical  lasers  in  a  defeaahre 
system  becauae  of  (a)  their  vulnerability  to 
attack,  (b)  the  costly  redundancy  involved 
In  "'■hi»*tt«iiiy  User  satellites  on  station  at 
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■n  ttaBM.  and  (b)  the  vist  aiBOunt  of  equip- 
ment  and  eneny  ■tons  tbat  would  be 
(daeedatrtak  tniiMoe.  Decauee  the  teehnul- 
oor  demaiMtimtlon  ptanned  In  the  8p«oe- 
BMed  LHer  Ooncepto  Project  la  premature 
and  hichly  queathmaWe  at  thia  point,  fund- 
taic  for  thte  pracram  would  be  held  to  a  4% 


Sec  MaMS)  The  Kinetic  Knerfy  Weapons 
Procram  alao  would  be  allowed  to  grow  at 
an  orarmQ  rate  of  19%  from  $aM  mllUan  in 
F78S  to  fSM  miman  in  PTM.  Pundinc  (or 
the    (He    tcchnokny    reaearch    projecta 


(ProJeeU  WWl-MM)  would  be  allowed  to  In- 
creaae  by  30%.  Asata  becauae  the  technolo- 
Kt  demootiattoo  In  ProJecU  000«-0011  are 
preBHture  ontfl  8DI  planncrt  have  a  better 
idea  o(  the  bMie  tedmolaar  requlremenU 
(particularly  in  tenninal  and  mldeourie  de- 
fene).  (undine  (or  theae  projeeta  would  be 
held  to  a  4%  tncreaae. 

Sec  MaX4)  It  la  important  that  one  o(  the 
tMd8o(8DI  be  to  aerre  as  a  hedce  asainat 
Soviet  breakout  o(  the  ABM  Treaty.  De- 
ployii«  penetration  akh  and  other  oounter- 
meaaures  could  be  the  moat  JmmwWatJt  re- 
■pane  to  a  Soviet  def enaive  ayatcm.  Howev- 
er, to  protect  ouraehrea  agalnat  technolntl- 
cal  aurprlae  by  the  Sovleta.  it  la  alao  taapor- 
tant  to  oontlnue  RAO  o(  oonventloaal  anU- 
balliatlc  —^ff-'^  ayatcma,  within  the  coo- 
■tratnta  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  was  con- 
ducted before  the  catabllahment  o(  SDL  On- 
(ortunately.  SDI  aa  it  ia  now  structured  seri- 
ously downcradea  RAO  (or  conventional 
ABM  syateiM.  This  section.  there(ore. 
would  estabHah  a  new  program  within  SDI. 
enUtlcd  Hard  Point  De(enae  Technolocy 
Development  and  (unded  at  $7S  miUkm  (or 
rrat.  whldi  would  continue  ROT&E  into 
conventional  ABM  systems  (or  the  de(ense 
o(  stratedc  military  tartets.  The  (igure 
would  grow  over  the  next  several  years. 

Sec  MaXS)  The  Systems  ConoepU  and 
Battle  Management  Program  would  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  at  an  overaU  rate  oOO%  from 
•99  mmiOD  in  PTW  to  tVXIA  million  in 
« rrw.  Thto  (unding  increase  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  accommodate  the  l)attle 
manaasaaent  reaeardi  and  syatcms  analysis 
that  aeeda  to  be  conducted  at  thla  early 
stage  o(  the  SDI  technology  development. 

Sec  MaXS)  Aa  the  Plectcher  Tboel  noted. 
SDI  aystem  survivability  in  the  (ace  o( 
Soviet  oountermeaaurcs  is  a  critieal  hurdle 
for  any  defenaive  system.  It  Is  therefore  im- 
portant to  begin  a  vigorous  research  pro- 
gram within  SDL  which  would  Investigate 
poasible  Soviet  countermeasurea.  analyie 
Soviet  offenatve  reponscs  and  evaluate  the 
cost  effectiveneaa  of  offensive  nuclear  forces 
for  ilTftahng  defenaive  systems.  At  the  very 
'  T«i«<wiiim  1%  of  the  SDI  budget  should  be 
allocated  to  a  program  that  would  perform 
thia  all  Important  reaearch.  Thla  section. 
therefore.  eatabHshes  a  new  program  within 
SDL  titlad  Threat  Analyaia  and  funded  at 
•30  mimon  for  mt,  which  in  effect  would 
Instttutlonallae  a  Red  Tbam  within  SDI. 
Sec  4(a)  further  spedflea  that  the  Air  Par- 
ees'a  Advanced  Strategic  MMOe  Systems 
.'Prograin.  which  nxii  lallsris  In  counteimeaa- 
urea  reaearch.  win  setve  as  the  ezacuting 
agantfor  the  Threat  Analyaia  Program.  In 
atldlttan.  an  ar?"—'  report  on  the  Threat 
Analysis  Program's  reaearch  shall  be  sub- 
-  mttted  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Oe- 
taaa.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  8ta((.  the  White 
Hooae  Sdenoe  Adviser,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Strategle  Oe(enae  evaluation  Panel 
wMdi  would  be  eatablldied  In  Sec  Ma). 

Sec  KaNT)  Becauae  o(  the  importance  o( 
praJeeU  within  the  Survivability.  LethaUty 
■Kay  Technologlea   Program.    overaQ 


(Undlng  would  be  allowed  to  Incrsaar  by 
73%  (ram  •IIS  siiUlon  in  FTS6  to  •193.9 
mlUlon  in  FTOe.  One  o(  the  m«tor  obstaelea 
(aelBg  SDI  la  the  vulnerability  o(  space- 
based  eompoiMnta.  Accordingly,  (undlng  for 
the  System  SurvtvaMUty  Project  and  the 
Lethality  and  Target  Hardening  Project 
would  be  allowed  to  Increase  per  the  Ateiln- 
Mratlon's  request  (90%  and  ••%  reapeetlve- 
ly).  The  remaining  funds  would  be  distribut- 
ed between  the  Space  Power  and  Conversiaa 
Project  and  the  Space  Logistics  Project. 

Sec  3(aX*)  Ptandlnc  for  the  new  Manage- 
ment Headquarters  Program  would  be  al- 
lowed to  ipcreaae  at  the  Administration's  re- 
quest from  ••  mimon  to  ••.•  mlllian. 

Sec  3(b)  The  Air  Poroe's  Advanced  Strate- 
gic Missile  Systems  (ASMS)  program  con- 
ducts reaearch  into  the  improvement  of  VA. 
ICBM  systems,  such  as  penetration  aids  and 
oountermeaaurcs  to  Soviet  defensive  sys- 
tems. The  work  of  ASMS,  therefore,  is  criti- 
cal as  a  bodge  to  a  poasible  Soviet  breakout 
o(  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  ASMS  appropria- 
tloo  for  P7I6  was  •••  million,  and  the  Ad- 
mtadatratlon  requested  an  tncreaae  to  •ITS.O 
million.  The  Alternate  Strategic  Oe(ense 
Initiative  would  go  even  (urther.  doubling 
the  ASMS  budget  to  %X9»  mOllan. 

Sec  Ma)  Aa  the  President  baa  stated,  the 
SDI  reeeardi  program  has  been  eatabUshed 
to  "provide  to  a  (uture  Prealdent  and  a 
(uture  Congrcm  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  support  a  decision  in  the  eariy 
1990s  on  whether  to  develop  and  deploy 
such  advanced  de(ensive  systems."  In  order 
(or  the  Congrem  to  make  this  important  de- 
dsian.  It  wiU  need  the  objective  analysis  and 
evaluation  o(  experts  in  de(enae.  arms  eon- 
tnd  and  balUBtlc  missile  de(ense  technology. 
This  section  there(OTC  establlahea  a  senior- 
level.  MHgrmslonsny  appointed  panel  o(  ex- 
pats to  monitor  and  report  to  Congrem  an- 
nually on  SDI  technology  and  iU  Implica- 
tions (or  n.8.  arms  control  policy. 

Sec.  «.  Becauae  SDI  proJeeU  are  heooming 
so  large.  It  Is  tanportant  that  the  Congrem 
have  the  meana  to  properly  oversee  the 
work  in  thto  m^or  research  e((ort.  Thia  sec- 
tion requirm  that  SDI  projecta.  which  the 
Secretary  o(  Oe(ense  estlmai4w  will  cost 
more  than  9300  million  to  complete,  will  be 
tlfBignati^  as  programs.  The  ^300  million 
threahold  is  same  threahold  used  by  the 
SAR. 

Sec  7.  Thki  aectloo  ia  aeU-explanatory.  It 
Impnafa  generally  the  same  reporting  re- 
qulremenU called  (or  In  the  FYVS  De(ense 
AuthorlMtlon  on  SDI  goala.  program  expla- 
nation, conaultatlona  with  the  alllea.  and 
Impact  on  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Sec  •.  and  Sec  9.  Theee  sections  are  seU- 
exphUMtory.  They  would  have  the  CBO 
study  the  impact  of  SOI  research  on  the 
RAD  budget  within  OOD  and  the  entire 
(ederal  budget,  and  report  to  Congress.  The 
Joint  Beonomic  Committee  alao  would  be 
tasked  with  studying  the  impact  o(  SDI  re- 
search on  the  civilian  sector  o(  the  eonomy 
and  reporting  to  Congrem  on  its  (Indlngs 

See:  10.  This  section  alao  la  aelf-explanato- 
ry.  It  rcafflrms  Congrem'  commitment  to 
the  1973  ABM  Treaty  and  urges  that  all 
SDI  research  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
fully  rompHea  with  the  treaty. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 
STAyyoao.  Mr.  ZoanigXT,  Mn. 
Hawkhis.  Mr.  Hast.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  KBniXDT.  Mr. 
MoTHiHAii,  Mr.  Hauum.  and 
Mr.  iMOtm): 
&  878.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  certain  actions 


to  improve  the  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can famen,  and  for  other  purpoaes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Fortstry. 

AoaieuuvaAL  ruooocnviTT  ACT 

Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  lntro(hidng  legislation  with  nine  of 
my  ooDeagues  which  will  begin  impor- 
tant basic  research  on  farming  systems 
which  do  not  rely  solely  on  costly 
chonlcal  inputs,  but  rather  on  biologi- 
cal control  of  weeds  and  pests,  crop  ro- 
tations, and  the  use  of  IntercrcHW'ng 
to  strengthen  soils. 

The  Agricultural  Productivity  Act  of 
1085  contains  provisions  designed  to 
Improve  our  knowledge  about  the  fea- 
sibility of  these  farming  systems. 

Congress  has  spoken  twice  on  the 
need  fbr  this  tjrpe  of  legislation.  In  the 
1977  farm  bOl.  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  di- 
rected D8DA  to  investigate  and  ana- 
lyse low-energy  agricultural  tech- 
niques. 

Three  years  later,  the  DQ)artment 
published  their  mpatt.  It  examined 
the  use  of  manures  and  crop  residues 
to  Improve  soO  fertility  and  strength. 
It  also  examined  a  series  of  new  meth- 
ods of  fertilisation,  sofl  conservation, 
and  enhanced  crop  producti(m. 

U8DA  concluded  that  even  a  partial 
shift  away  from  energy  intensive 
farming  practices  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  the  farmer  improve  his 
operation. 

In  the  IMl  farm  bOl.  Congress  qioke 
again  cm  this  matter.  Again,  we  luved 
the  USDA  to  carry  out  research  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  practicality  of 
these  methods. 

DSDA's  own  internal  advisers  have 
been  making  this  same  point  for  sever- 
al years.  In  1083.  the  Agricultural  Re- 
aearch Service  proposed  its  8-year  pro- 
gram plan.  In  the  plan  AR8  advocates 
the  development  of  farming  systems 
characterised  by  less  costly  methods 
and  by  technologies  that  are  safe,  sus- 
tainable, and  environmentally  sound. 

The  plan  recommended  innovative 
research  to  reduce  farm  production 
costs  while  ««»tnt^tninf  %  high  level  of 
sustainable  productivity  through  the 
development  of  efficient  and  diversi- 
fied crop  and  animal  production  sys- 
tems and  to  insure  conservatlcm  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
ductivity Act  provides  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  research  that 
Congress  and  others  have  been  calling 
for  is  daat  adequately  and  properly. 

It  would  establish  24  on-farm  pilot 
research  projects.  Each  of  the  farms 
would  be  studied  over  a  5-year  period 
as  they  made  the  transition  from 
energy  and  chemical  intensive  farming 
to  systems  which  rely  less  on  petrole- 
um based  inputs. 

Study  subjects  would  Include 
changes  in  soil  profile^  crop  yields, 
energy    and    water    usage,     farmer 


Income,  and  oth^  f actMS  important 
to  the  American  fttrmer. 

Twenty-four  Mditiooal  prajeets 
would  take  place  over  the  same  period. 
This  group  of  fk^ms,  already  emidoy- 
ing  low-energy  teOhnlques.  would  serve 
as  a  comparison  for  the  transttkm 
farms  as  well  as  4  measure  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  such  fkrmlng  systems  over 
the  long  term. 

The  farms  woaid  be  located  In  a 
manner  which  wpuld  take  advantage 
of  the  widest  poOsible  variety  in  sofl 
and  climatic  oondpons. 

Dairy  fanns.  crop  and  livestock 
farms,  row  crop  farms,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  operatMms  would  all  be  ex- 


Theee  on-farm  studies  win  pcovlde 
farmers  and  othtrs  with  the  kind  of 
practical  demonstrations  neceosary  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  such 
operations. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  program 
to  assist  fanners  ^ho  utiliae  Intercrop- 
ping systems  to  establish  vegetative 
cover  that  imprdve  nitrogen  fixation 
and  control  soO  efosloD.  Intercropping 
is  the  practice  (tf  planting  legumes, 
grasses,  or  other  boU  conserving  crops 
between  rows  of  Ouch  crops  as  wheat, 
com,  or  soybeansJ 

Finally,  the  bUl  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  inventiny  of 
existing  research  and  extension  mate- 
rials, and  recommend  new  reaearch 
that  may  help  farmers,  achieve  a 
better  imderstandlng  of  these  Innova- 
tive farming  methods. 

Mr.  President^  the  costs  of  this 
ef fbrt  would  be  ti^t«ii«»i  and  the  bene- 
fits to  American  agriculture,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  ehvlronment  could  be 
substantiaL 

I  urge  my  coUeOgues  to  Join  with  us 
in  this  positive  Effort  to  open  new, 
self-sufficient  op^rtimlties  for  our 
farmers. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  HvM- 
raasr): 
S.  880.  A  bill  to  sunset  the  fconomir 
Development  Administration,  to 
repeid  the  Public  Woite  and  Kotmomic 
Development  Act  of  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes;  tp  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  {Public  Works. 


■ooKoinc  1  ^ 

SUliBT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHRinr.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  in  Reader's  Digest  asked 
Americans  to  cojstder  the  legacy  of 
the  Economic  Dtvel(9ment  Adnilnts- 
tration  [EDA].  {The  article,  aptly 
tiUed,  "Is  This  Any  Way  to  Run  an 
Aid  Program?"  (iironlcled  "Tax  dol- 
lars for  luxivy  reOorts.  aid  toe  affhimt 
suburbs,  loan^  to  poUtteal 
patrons  *  *  *  all  fci  the  name  of  allevi- 
ating rural  povertfr." 

Created  with  tile  Intent  of  fighting 
poverty  in  some  fif  the  Nation's  most 
distressed  areas,(  EDA  has  strayed 
hopelessly  off  course.  Besides  issuing 
grants  to  build  golf  courses  and  boat 


marinas,  the  Agency  has  sent  huge 
piles  of  Pedoal  money  to  some  of  the 
Nation's  wealthiest  communities.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  cv  Re- 
gional and  Community  Devem^nent, 
It  has  become  very  dear  to  me  that 
this  Is  no  way  to  run  an  aid  program. 
This  would  be  true  in  the  best  of  fiscal 
times.  But  with  Federal  deficits  com- 
pletely out  of  control,  the  kind  of 
wasteful  and  inefficient  mending 
through  programs  like  EDA  simply 
must  stop. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  terminate  the  Economic 
Devdopment  Administration.  I  am 
dtring  so  for  two  reasons.  FiiBt.  and 
most  Importantly  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  Federal  deficits  which 
we  fkoe.  The  mountain  of  debt  which 
we  have  created  over  the  past  several 
yean  Iooom  ominously  over  us.  Clear- 
ly, it  stands  as  a  threat  to  the  funda- 
mental economic  health  of  this 
Nation,  and  as  such,  it  threatois  real 
mrmruvmif.  growth  and  real  economic 
development.  In  my  view,  the  way  out 
of  our  fiscal  mess  is  simply  for  the 
Oovemment  to  stop  spending  money 
on  programs  it  can  no  limger  afford. 

EDA  Is  such  a  program,  not  (mly  be- 
cause of  the  mismanagement  and  mis- 
direction implied  by  the  Reader's 
Digest  article,  but  perhaps  more  fun- 
damentally, because  of  the  policy  as- 
sumptions upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Created  at  the  height  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, it  embodied  the  noticm  that  the 
Goverament  was  an  effective  agent  in 
stimulating  development.  My  second 
objective  In  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  challenge  that  notion  head 
cm.  I  share  the  view  of  this  administra- 
tion that  real  eecmomle  progress,  and 
thus  real  Jobs,  are  not  created  by  the 
Government.  Rather,  real  economic 
development  must  come  from  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  free  enterprise 
system.  A  good  place  to  start  is  rolling 
ba^  the  tide  of  huge  Federal  deficits 
by  eliminating  programs  that  do  not 
work  and  that  we  cannot  af  f  orcL 

There  is  no  ijuestlon  that  the  sorry 
record  of  EDA  is  a  function  of  its  mis- 
guided mission.  It  is  a  classic  study  in 
pork  ttarrel  programs.  Today  some  85 
percent  <tf  the  country  qualifies  for  as- 
sistanoe  under  the  program  as  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas.  That 
covers  nearly  every  one  of  the  435  con- 
gressional districts.  But  the  dollais 
whldi  have  been  delivered  to  the  dis- 
trict have  been  expensive.  The  admin- 
igtration  teDs  us  that  over  the  past  8 
years,  EDA  programs  have  added  $9.4 
blllkm  to  the  Federal  deficit  through 
bad  loans  and  grants.  Over  55  percent 
of  direct  loans  Issued  by  the  Agracy 
are  delinquent. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  taxpay- 
ers deserve  far  better  than  this.  In 
ll^t  of  the  huge  Federal  deficits,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  any  more  fiscal 
foolishness  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  unpopular  as  it  may  be  in  the 


Halls  of  Congress,  wasteful  and  inef- 
fective pork  barrel  programs  like  EDA 
have  got  to  go.  Tliat  is  the  purpoee  of 
the  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today.  Tills  biU  Is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  informed  It  is 
funy_  consistent  with  the  President's 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bffl  be 
printed  In  the  Rbomd  following  my  re- 
martcs.  I  also  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  article,  "Is  This  Any 
Way  To  Run  an  Aid  Program?"  be 
printed. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooBo,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bt  the  Senate  and  Homae  of 
RepreaentaUvee  af  the  Xfmtted  Statea  af 
America  in  Cononu  auenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Economic  Devdop- 
ment  Administration  Sunset  Act  of  lOSS". 

BVBU.  «■»  TBDmUXIOM 

Sac  3.  (a)  The  Public  Works  and  Boonom- 
ic  Devdopraent  Act  of  19g8  (43  (UAC.  3131 
et  aeq.).  the  Local  Pubik;  Works  Capital  De- 
vdopment  and  Inveatment  Act  (43  VAC. 
•701  et  aeq.)  and  title  I  of  the  Community 
Emergency  Onrnght  Relief  Act  of  1977  (43 
U.8.C.  SIM)  ai«  repealed. 

(b)  On  and  after  the  effeeUvc  date  o(  this 
Act- 

(1)  the  Secretary  cA  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  take  such  actioaa  as  necessary  or  ap- 
moprlate  to  adminiata'  and  liquidate  any 
fTlsHng  grant,  contract,  agreement,  loan, 
obligatian,' debenture,  or  guarantee  made  by 
the  Secretary  pursusnt  to  the  Acts  repealed 
undn  luhafirtinn  (a);  and 

(3)  the  Eecnomlc  Development  Revolving 
Pund  estabilahed  under  aectloo  303  o(  the 
Public  Works  and  Eeonomic  Development 
Act  o(  196S  (43  UAC  3143)  ahaU  continue 
in  rxlirtwify  (or  the  purpoaw  o(— 

(A)  reeeipt  at  eaUetUfBem  and  repayments 
In  connection  with  ssslstanre  preiioualy  ex- 
tended under  sudh  Act  and  the  Ttade'Aoto( 
1974  (19  UAC.  3341  et  aeq.)  by  the  Eoooem- 
Ic  Development  Administratioa:  and 

(3)  payment  at  all  obUgatlans  and  expend- 
itures arising  In  connection  with  such  Act. 
untn  the  Secretary  at  Commerce  ewtlfles  to 
the  Secretary  o(  the  Treasury  that  the 
Pund  Is  no  longer  needed,  at  which  time  any 
moneys  remaining  in  the  Ptand  and  any 
(uture  payments  and  coUectloos  received  In 
oonnectloii  with  any  loan  or  guarantee 
made  under  such  Act  shaD  be  deposited  into 
the  general  tani  o(  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

AUTHOBBATIO* 

Sac  3.  There  arc  hereby  anthorted  to  be 
apinopriatcd  su^  sums  ss  neoesssiy  to  pro- 
vide (or  the  orderly  phase  out  (rf  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Eocmomic  Development  Admlnia- 
tratioo. 


ooavoxmira  AmmniBRa 

Sac.  4.  TiUe  5.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended^ 

(I)  in  section  5315  by  striking  out  "(•)" 
a(ter  "Assistant  Secretaries  o(  Commerce" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereo(  "(7)";  and 

(3)  in  aectlon  5318  by  striking  out  "Admin- 
istrator (or  Economic  Development.''. 


BfTBCnVK  DAIK 

Sac  5.  This  Act  shall  be  e((ecttve  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1985. 


* 
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[Ptaai  the  Reader's  DifMt.  Miicb  ISM] 

Is  Tkis  Amtwat  to  Rra  ah  An  Pmmbam? 

(By  abddon  Kelly) 

Oestad  in  ttie  heyday  of  the  Oreat  Socie- 
ty in  1M6.  the  ■womir  Deveiomnent  Ad- 
minlatiatiao  (EDA)  iwnmlerrt  an  economic 
revival  for  AoMitea's  rural  poor.  Federal 
giante,  toaas  and  loan  guarantees  made  to 
^flTam^tT,  buslnemss  and  individuals  would 
Bllsilsli  iiiMiiunlnimiiH  and  eliminate  tbe 
"pockets  of  poverty"  in  whicli  IS  percent  of 
the  population  lived.  More  than  tl9  UlUon 
in  f edsial  outlays  bave  produced  f  e«  meas- 
urable reeults.  however.  Indwd.  a  former 
top-rankirw  BDA  official  eetlmstf  that 
ataoat  UA  WUlon  has  been  "totally  wasted. 

When  the  Reagan  Admlnlstrsttnn  came  to 
power.  Budget  Director  David  Stockman 
eonduded  that  KDA  was  "wasteful,  ineffi- 
cient, the  worst  kind  of  pork-barrel  spend- 
ing." and  moved  to  shut  it  down.  But  four 
years  later.  B)A  remains  very  much  in  busi- 
ness, a  textbook  example  of  how  diffieult- 
If  not  Impossible -It  is  to  terminate  an  un- 
workable federal  program. 

By  repeatedly  broadening  the  program 
until  moat  of  the  nattafc's  435  Congressional 
illil  I  li  I  ■  <  iM  I Miiiiassiiii  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  population— were  i.lsMin*d  as 
"economically  distressed"  and  thus  eligible 
for  EDA  aid.  Oongreas  has  created  a  vast 
constituency  to  demand  BDA's  continu- 
ation. And  EDA  largess  has  hardly  been 
confined  to  pockets  of  poverty.  Seme  of  the 
country's  most  affluent  areas— from  the 
t>««««««»»g  oQ  town  of  Anchorage.  Alaska,  to 
Greenwich.  Conn,  (per  captta  Income: 
gao.M9>-have  received  huge  grants. 

f^mwrnfOmm  of  EDA  wsstc  sud  mismanage- 
ment abound: 

Pboentat.  Aria.,  received  a  grant  to  build  a 
golf  course,  jogging  snd  tennIS'  facilltiea 
with  iU  own  utility  system  on  a  flO^cre 
landfllL  But  when  the  adjoining  Salt  River 
predictably  flooded,  washing  away  a  large 
portkm  of  the  landfill,  the  projeet-wlth 
$813,000  already  disboned— had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Paulsboto.   NJ..   received   for   a 

much-needed  1.5-milllan-galloa  water-stor- 
age tank.  But  the  tank  didnt  work  because 
It  was  badly  dtalgnwi.  Fsr  seven  years  the 
tank  sat  idte  until  another  $300,000  was 
shelled  out  to  fix  it. 

Tower.  Minn.,  an  isolated,  lakeside  com- 
munltjv '■'was  given  $870,000  to  build  a 
marina  complex,  Tbe  project.  EDA  docu- 
ments show,  proved  tkr  to  costly  for  the 
small  town  to  maintain  and  has  become  "a 
total  bust." 

EDA  iucctsses  arc  rare,  and  ovetahadawed 
by  eountlem  faitares.  In  1981  an  EDA- 
funded  analysis  of  tu  $l.l-billkn  loan  port- 
folio revealed  that  the  agency  had  neither 
.firm  lending  ertteria  nor  loan-risk  guide- 
lines. Bm  lowers'  cash-flow  projections  were 
often  aeeepted  without  question:  debt  col- 
lectkm  received  lower  prtoctty  than  the 
granting  of  loans.  Incredibly.  43  percent  of 
EDA'B  bm  rowers  were  either  seriously  delln- 
quent  or  had  stopped  payment  altogether 
on  loans  totaling  neariy  $450  mUUoo. 

Although  EDA's  budget  was  pared  from 
$835  minion  in  1980  to  $198.5  isIUlon  In 
1983.  the  Reagan  Administratian  was 
unaUe  to  persuade  Congrees  to  shut  down 
the  agency.  Dismayed,  the  newly  appointed 
AsslBtant  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  charge 
of  EDA.  Carios  C.  Campbell,  ordered  an 
analysis  of  30  represedlattve  EDA  projects. 
The  resulU  were  shocking:  for  a  total  EDA 
investment  of  $37.5  minion,  oply  88  Jobs  had 
been  created-a  per-Job  cost  of  $330,000.  Yet 


ev«i  as  CampbeU  argued  anew  for  disman- 
tlement. Congrem  extended  the  agency. 

Most  Congressmen  dont  give  a  damn 
about  saving  taxpayer  dollars."  CampbeU 
I  iiiiilfciit  "Pontics  is  routinely  ^  placed 
sbo«f%e  natkmal  interest."  Indeed.  poUU- 
cal  connections  between  EDA  and  Congrem 
are  evident: 

For  11  years  the  hl^ily  successful  West 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Health  Center  had  made 
no  paymenU  on  lU  $750,000  EDA  loan.  The 
center,  with  cash  rtservea  In  19M  totaling 
$3.8  miman.  dted  lorn  of  other  federal  funds 
Bs  its  reason  for  nonpayment.  When 
pressed,  the  center  threatened  to  "make  the 
matter  poUtlcaL"  Soon  Rep.  Ronald  V.  Del- 
luuM  (D..  Calif.)  Jumped  to  the  center's  de- 
fense. Introducing  legislation  to  forghre  the 
loan  and  accrued  penalties.  Threatened 
with  EDA  foreclosure  on  its  loan,  the  eento* 
began  making  payments— 13  years  lata. 

In  Atana.  MMl.  investocs  in  an  ethyl-alco- 
hol ^ant  reeelved  a  $7.3-mllllon  EDA  loan 
guarantee  In  1980.  By  1983  the  project  had 
defaulted,  and  then-Rep.  Donald  J.  AlbosU 
(D..  Mk^)  k>bbled  vlgoroualy  for  addtttanal 
federal  funding  for  its  investors— one  of 
whom  happened  to  be  his  brother-in-law. 
When  the  project  f  aOed.  taxpayers  footed 
most  of  the  bOL  Alboeta.  a  staunch  EDA 
supporter,  served  on  the  conunlttee  that  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  agency. 

TO  help  tliiiten  up  operaUons,  CampbeU 
hired  EDA's  first  certified  oonunerdal 
lender— a  professional  banker.  And  through- 
out 1983.  the  outspoken  CsmpbeU  continued 
his  cruaade  against  waste,  improving  EDA's 
debt  eoUectlon.  conaolfclaHng  staff  and  cen- 
tralMng  the  agency's  dedskm-maklng. 

C:ampben's  tough,  busiwaslllrf  approach 
to  angered  EDA'S  Congresskinal  supporters 
that  an  investlgattve  subcommittee  notified 
the  beleaguoed  administrator  it  wanted  to 
question  hlln  about  EDA  staffing  levels, 
grant  recipients  and  employee  morale. 
Campbell  braced  himself  to  meet  his  qoes- 
tlonera. 

Days  before  the  scheduled  hearing.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  EDA's  $340-mUlk» 
budget  for  1984.  MeanwhUe.  word  was 
passed  from  the  White  House  to  EDA  sup- 
porters on  Capitol  HOI  that  CampbeU  would 
be  replaced  by  a  more  "sensitive"  offldaL  In 
January  1984  CampbeU  was  quietly  trans- 
ferred from  EDA  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment White  House  aide  J.  Bonnie  Newman 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Today  EDA  Is  stOl  a  thriving  bureaucra- 
cy—the agency's  budget  is  $300  mUUon— but 
Its  history  is  not  forgotten.  Commerce's 
Office  of  Inpeetor  General  (OIO)  remains 
busy  investigating  fraud  cases  involving 
EDA  funds,  hmhiding  a  $173-m01lon  suit 
brought  by  the  Justloe  Department  against 
Tounffrtown  Steel,  for  aUegedly  making 
falae  dalnw  to  obtain  federal  funds.  It  is 
also  investigating  scores  of  mismanaged 
projects.  Indeed,  an  OIG  report  on  90  EDA 
businem  loans  worth  $83.5  mUlUm  revealed 
that  43  percent  of  the  redplenU  had  actual- 
ly eliminated  Jobs.  More  than  30  percent  of 
the  fompantra  were  found  to  have  been  fl- 
w^iMH^ny  uDMund  or  even  bankrupt  at  the 
Ume  they  received  the  money. 

In  another  study  the  OIG  concluded  that 
$100  mOUon  awarded  under  the  1983  Jobs 
Act  had  reaped  dismal  results.  Twelve 
proJecU  started  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  program  revealed  an  incredible  per-Job 
cost  of  $30,000  each  month. 

U.  as  poUtlcal  reaUtles  seem  to  dkstate. 
EDA  win  remain  a  federal  agency,  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  its  effectiveness? 
"It's  vital  to  undeistnd  that  there's  no  such 


thing  as  a  government-created  Job." 
CampbeU.  "Real  Jobs  come  from  the  private 


Joaeph  R.  Wright,  deputy  director  of  tbe 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  argues 
that  EDA  should  redefine  IU  target  areas 
without  poUtleal  Influence  and  get  out  of 
the  kian  bushwas  entirely.  "We  have  tfiown 
that  we  cant  manage  loan  programs  as  weU 
ss  the  prhrate  ssetor  can."  he  says.  "We 
need  to  get  back  to  the  American  basics  of 
running  etfleient  government  stop  playing 
poker  with  tax  doUara.* 


By  Ifr.  KENNEDY  (for  himaelf. 

Mr.  WBCKBt.  Mr.  Dasn,  Mr. 

PSLL,  Mr.  Caaiisxoir.  Mr.  Srar- 

roao.     Mr.     Pacxwooo.     Mr. 

Chatb.  Mr.  IfirRBnAUM.  Mr. 

Kbuit,  Mr.  SmoH,  tjn  Mr. 

CoHBi): 

&  881.  A  MU  to  extend  UUe  Z  of  the 

Public  Health  Service  Act  for  3  year*; 

to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 

Human  Reaoureeg. 

xxTBraioa  or  mu  z  or  roauc  nuLxa 
sonrtcsscr 

•  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Preaident.  on 
behalf  of  Senaton  Wbgxbk.  Dodo, 
Pill,  Qutmwtam,  atuwoKo,  Pacxwood. 
Chatb.  MBnunAOM.  Kbkt.  Sntoa. 
CoHBT.  and  myaelf .  I  aend  to  the  dedc 
a  bill  to  reauthorlw  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  Stnoe  iU 
enactment  in  1970.  this  leglalation  has 
supported  our  Nation's  family  plan- 
nine  aatstanoe. 

A  nationwide  system  of  thousands  of 
local  clinies  supported  by  this  legtela- 
tl<m  provides  almost  5  million  low- 
Income  women  with  access  to  compre- 
hensive family  planning  services.  For 
some  of  the  women  served,  family 
planning  clinics  represent  their  only 
source  of  primary  health  care  services. 

Participation  in  title  JL  programs  is 
totally  voluntary.  A  full  range  of  safe 
and  effective  contraceptive  methods 
are  available  Including  natural  family 
planning  methods. 

The  performance  of  abortions  with 
title  Z  funds  Is  and  has  always  been 
prohibited  by  the  autluMising  statute. 
The  title  Z  program  helps  reduce  the 
number  of  abortions. 

One  of  the  most  important  functi<»i8 
of  the  family  planning  program  is  in 
the  prevention  of  unwanted  teenage 
pregnancy.  Teenage  pregnancy  is  a 
major  contributor  to  poverty  and  wel- 
fare dependency.  In  recent  years  the 
teenage  pregnancy  rate  in  the  United 
States  has  been  rising  and  Is  now  well 
above  that  of  other  developed  nations. 
It  is  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  Eng- 
land and  Canada.  Countries  with  the 
most  accessible  contraceptive  services 
tor  teenagers  have  the  lowest  rate  of 
teenage  pregnancy.  Though  funding 
levels  for  family  planning  services 
have  decreased  significantiy  in  the 
past  few  years,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  800.000  unintended  pregnancies— 
almost  half  involving  adolescents— are 
avoided  every  year  through  the  efforts 
of  Utie  Z  programs. 


The  legislation  I  we  are  inttoduefng 
ocmtains  no  chan^  in  the  title  Z  pro- 
gram other  than  extending  the  au- 
thorisati<ms  of  s^nDropilatlons  for  S 
additional  years.  |  Because  the  final 
funding  levels  tafi  titie  Z  wiU  inevita- 
bly grow  out  of  th^  budget  process  and 
because  we  belleiie  it  is  imprntaat  to 
demonstrate  the  broadest  possible 
base  of  support  fdr  the  program  apart 
from  overall  budget  issues,  authottn^ 
tion  levels  are  set  on  a  such-sums 
basis.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Mathus.  Mr.  PBx. 
Mrs.  KssscsAOM.  and  Mr. 
DoBB): 

S.  882.  A  bill  tto  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  esti^Ush  a  Peace  Corp* 
National  Advisor^  Coimdl,  to  estab- 
lish a  policy  of  providing  (^iportunlties 
for  a  volunteer  coh)s  of  at  least  10,000. 
and  to  provide  for  nonpartisan  ap- 
pointments; to  tho  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

raMXO0Br9  Anuuumns 

Mr.  CRANSTO^f.  Mr.  Presldait.  I 
am  introducing  ttiday  S.  882.  the  vxo- 
poeed  "Peace  C(^pb  Amendments  of 
1985."  I  am  pleated  to  be  yOaed  in 
sponsoring  this  rafeasure  by  two  fellow 
Foreign  Relati<»ik  Committee  mem- 
bers, the  distinguished  Senator  £rom 
Maryland  [Mr.  mAthxas]  and  the  com- 
mittee's ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PCLLl.  who  also  Joined  with  me  as  the 
principal  RepuMlfcan  and  Democratic 
sponsors  of  S.  1015.  the  Peace  OocpB 
Autonomy  Act  wUch  was  enacted  into 
law  as  titie  VI  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1981.  Public  Law  97-lU.  Also 
Joining  as  oomonsbrs  are  the  able  Sen- 
ators from  KanHB  [Mrs.  KASsBAim] 
and  Connecticut  {fir.  Doin>]  who  serve 
with  us  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I 

This  leglslaticm  would  do  three 
things.  First,  it  wi  uld  establish  a  stat- 
utory Peace  Conii  National  Advisory 
CoundL  Second,  it  would  estabUsh  a 
policy  of  providhig  (vportunlties  for  a 
volunteer  corps  of  at  least  10(MO  in 
strength.  Third,  li  would  provide  that 
overseas  appointments  of  Peace  Corps 
employees  be  made  on  a  nonpartlssn 
basis. 

TWBRT-nrtB  AaalvBBisTT  or  tax  rack 

OOBPS 

Mr.  President,  ttext  year  the  Peace 
Corps  will  celebrate  its  25th  innlver- 
sity.  For  almost  a  buarter  of  a  century, 
Americans  of  all  ages  have  volon- 
teered  for  the  pAe  Oorps.  In  aU,  over 
100.000  AmericaAB  have  sa:ved  as 
Peace  Corps  voluiiteers.  They  have  es- 
tablished a  record  of  service  throu^- 
out  the  world  of  i^hlch  every  ooe  of  us 
can  and  should  bei  proud. 

Former  Peace  (Jlorps  volunteers  ar*- 
continulng  to  coBtrlbute  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways,  tro^  activities  in  anaall 
communities  to  national  leadership. 


Two  fotasr  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
the  Oensiloi  from  Connecticut,  [Mr. 
Doi»]  and  former  Senator  Tsongas 
tnm  MHsaehosetts  have  been  elected 
to  this  body.  Four  former  volunteers 
eurrenUy  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


For  a  period  of  time,  however,  the 
visibility  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
wemed  to  diminish.  Some  wondered 
whether  the  Peace  Corps  still  existed 
or  whether  the  .idealism  of  the  sixties 
which  had  spawned  and  nurtured  this 
program  hgs  been  replaced  by  a  eoa- 
sumptlonlstie,  materialistic  brienta- 
tlon.  In  1961.  the  legislation  I  au- 
thored in  the  International  Security 
uid  Development  C(x>peration  Act  of 
1981  set  the  Peace  Corps  tree  from  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  in  whi^  it  has 
been  boiled  and  was  hibernating  and 
gave  it  an  opportunity  to  reestablish 
its  presence,  both  in  the  public  eye  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world, 

The  Peats  Corps  Is  alive  and  well 
today  and  is  thriving.  Public  interest 
in  Peace  Oorps  volimteer  service  is 
strong,  as  demonstrated  by  the  flood 
of  inquiries  received  by  the  '  Peace 
Corps  in  response  to  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector Loret  Ruppe's  call  for  600  vol- 
unteers to  go  to  Africa  to  help  deal 
with  the  agricultural  challengwi  facing 
that  famine-ridden  part  of  our  world. 
Inquiries  were  pouring  into  Peace 
Corps  offices  at  the  rate  of  1,000  calls 
a  day.  However,  even  as  we  rejoice  in 
the  renewal  ,pf  iscterest  in  this  pro- 
gram, there  is  more  that  can  be  done 
to  hdp  continue  to  stimulate  this  re- 
vival and  renewal  of  the  ideals  and  the 
visien  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  always 
symboUaed  and  to  reinforce  the  bipar- 
tisan, mmpartisan  nature  of  support 
for  the 


'u.  Aim  anxncAxiav 


Mr.  President,  the  26th  anniversary 
of  this  unique  program  that  so  w^  ex- 
emplifies the  compassion  and  the  will- 
ingness to  help  those  in  need  which  is 
integral  to  the  American  q>irit  pre- 
sents us  with  a  vedal  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  the  Peace  Corps  snd  on 
where  It  should  be  going  in  the  next 
26  years. 

Despite  the  renewed  sense  of  inter- 
est in  and  a  mueh  greater  public 
awareness  of  the  Peace  Corps  since 
Congress  granted  it  ind^midence  in 
19lil,  the  Peace  Corps  today  is  one- 
third  the  siae  it  was  in  1966  when 
more  than  16.000  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers were  serving  throughout  the 
world.  Today,  we  have  barely  6,000 
volunteers.  Omeems  over  the  uUlisa- 
tkm  of  overseas.  Peace  Corps  staff 
posts  as  pidltlcia  patronage  plums.oon- 
tinue  to  plague  the  program.  The  re- 
sources, talents,  and  ideas  of  the  thou- 
sands Mid  thousands  of  fcNrmer  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  bearing  on  the 
future  direction  of  the  Peace  C^orps 
program  are  not  used  as  a  part  of  the 
formal  structure  wltiiin  which  Peace 


Con»  planning  and  programming  deci- 
sions are  made.  It  is  long  since  past 
time,  for  example,  for  the  sMMint- 
ment  of  a  former  Peace  Ctnps  volun- 
teer as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  aimed  at  addressing  each 
of  these  issues. 

ouTum  or  LnisLAXioa 

MATIOSAL  ABVISOaT  OOtmOt 

First,  this  legislation  would  mandate 
the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
Peace  Corps  National  Adviaxy  Coun- 
cil which  would  be  directed  to  evaluate 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  assess  the  potential  capaMlitles 
and  future  role  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Conjs.  the  Presi- 
dent, upd  the  Ctmgress.  The  Counefl's 
recommendations  would  serve  to  help 
guide  the  future  direction  of  the  Peace 
CorpB  and  ensure  Uiat  the  purposes 
and  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps  are 
carried  out  in  ways  that  are  economi- 
cal, efficient,  regponsive  to  changing 
needs  in  host  snd  potential  host  coun- 
tries and  to  chpmging  relatloijahips 
among  peoples,  and  in  tecmdmadB  with 
law.  The  CouncQ  would  consist  of  16 
voting  members.  Bil^t  would  be  up- 
pointed  by  o(mgresslonal  leadns  and 
seven  by  the  President.  Not  more  than 
four  of  the  President's  amdntees 
could  be  from  one  political  party.  At 
least  six  of  these  appointed  members 
would  be  required  to  be  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  The  Secretary  of 
State  would  snre  ss  sn  ex  officio, 
voting  member. 

This  Council  would  serve  as  a  real, 
wortdng  group,  not  a  perfunctory 
rubber-stamp. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  nonstatu- 
tory advisory  councQ  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  However,  as  far  as  we  csn  tell 
from  the  scant  information  available 
about  it.  it  contains  no  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  doies  not  have 
the  type  of  mission,  remonsiblllties. 
scope,  or  experienced  and  representa- 
tive  membership  ss  the  advisory  coun- 
cil which  would  be  established  under 
this  legidatitm. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  ri^t 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Peace 
Corps  tb  create  this  kind  of  special- 
ized, representative,  bipartisan  body  to 
bring  together  individuals  with  rele- 
vant experience  and  Insights  about  the 
role  that  the  Peace  Corps  should  play 
in  the  world  during  its  next  (juarter  of 
a  century. 

voLOnnsa  sianoTH  ooAL 

Se(»nd.  the  leglslaticm  would  estab- 
lish a  gofl  of  having  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  strength  of  10,000  individ- 
uals. In  1964.  there  were  about  5,200 
Peace  C<»ps  volunteers  serving  in  60 
coimtries  around  the  woiid  For  the 
past  18  years,  however,  the  number  of 
Peace  C(HDS  volunteers  has  steadily 
declined,  fnmi  its  hei^t  of  more  than 
15,000  in  1966,  to  9,000  in  1970  and 
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•,000  In  ItMi  The  woridwlde  dtotribu- 
tlon  hM  alMxtodlDed.  AlBMMt  balf  of 
tbe  euiTcnt  voluntocn— S,4W— mtw  in 
AMei.  Um  than  100  aenre  in  Santh 
America— all  of  thoae  in  only  two 
countriM. 

Obvloiiily.  an  Incraaae  in- the  itK  of 
the  Peaee  Ooipa  muat  be  carefully 
planned  and  executed.  Expanrion 
muit  be  tailored  to.  fbat.  the  needi  of 
and  requMta  for  artatanre  tron  hoat 
eountrtaa.  aeoood.  the  pool  of  qualified 
vohmteeia.  third,  the  capacity  of  the 
Peaee  Oocpa  to  provide  adequate  train- 
ing and  wipport  to  and  plaermmt  of 
vohinteen.  and.  fourth,  budietary  re- 
alltiea  given  our  drilcit  proUem  and 
the  great  coaapetttlon  for  aearoe  re- 
aoureea.  But  I  believe  there  la  Uttle 
doubt  that  a  goal  of  a  total  vohmteer 
strength  Of  at  leait  10.000  H  att«taiable 
and  worthwhile. 

Finally.  Mr.  PraMent.  thla  leglila- 
tkm  would  amend  the  Peace  Oorpa  Act 
to  provide  that  uwjieeai  itaff  appoint- 
menta  murt  be  nonpartlaan.  Thli  pro- 
viekm  deals  with  a  problem  that  haa 
plagued  tha  Peace  Oorpa  through  both 
RcpubOegn  and  Democratic  adminla- 
trstloaa.  Uhfortunately.  Peace  Oorpa 
country  dbectocahlpB  have  aometimea 
been  vlewsd  aa  poUtkal  patronage 
prlaea.  Ttaeae  poato  are  too  Important 
to  be  handed  oat  to  unqiiallflfid  per- 
BOOB.  A  Peace  Oorpa  country  director  is 
a  vital  Unk  both  to  the  government  of 
the  host  country  and  to  aoorea  of  vid- 
unteere  in  the  field  who  must  depend 
on  the  country  director's  good  judg- 
ment and  senslttvity  on  numerous  oe- 


the  goals  of  tbe  Peace 
the  weU-beIng  and 
untaan  and  ahould  be 
ed  beause  of  and  only 
attrfbutea. 


and  to 
of  the  vol- 


Peace  Onpa  Volunteers  often  serve 
in  precarious  poattlons.  hundreds  of 
mfles  from  any  govmunental— ours  or 
the  host  country's— support  mecha- 
nism or'protectioa.  They  dont  live,  as 
do  moat  foreign  aervlce  officers.  In 
ATT«^'^*^"  compounds  or  foreigners' 
enclaves  with  apodal  commissary  and 
diplomatic  prlvOegea.  Peace  Oorpa  vol- 
unteers live  generally  at  the  level  and 
in  the  «yr»T"»«n"«t«—  of  the  people  they 
come  to  serve  and  help. 

They  deserve  to  know  that  their 
country  director  and  support  staff 
were  ehoaen  specifically  becauie  of  the 
capacity  to  be  of  help  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  not  as  a  reward  for  po- 
litical oontributloas  or  campaign  work. 

nnUke  overseas  diplomatic  misslims 
of  the  TjA.  Government  which  are 
suppmted  by  a  cadre  of  career,  prof ea- 
sional  foreign  aervlce  staff,  the  Peace 
Corps'  overseas  programs  are  staffed 
by  very  small  numbers  of  American 
employeca  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps 
for  statutorOy-llmlted  periods,  gener- 
tJ^  no  more  than  5  yean.  Under  these 
dreumstancea,  missteps  or  miscalcula- 
tions by  an  unquaUfled  Peace  Corpa 
country  director  or  other  staff  parson 
could  have  dire  consequences.  Each 
overseas  Peace  Corps  staff  member 
must  be  convietcnt  and  dedicated  to 


t)fninse  of  thoae 


Mr.  President,  the  Peace  Oorpo  has 
alwaya  been  a  very  special  program  fbr 
me.  In  the  mkMztlea.  I  had  the  honor 
of  aerving  as  a  Peace  Oorpa  program 
evaluator.  visiting  volunteers  on  the 
job  in  Ghana.  Seeing  firsthand  the 
treoModoua  work  being  done  by  theae 
dedicatad  Americans  left  me  with  an 
enduring  commitment  to  this  truly 
outstanding  endeavor. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  alao  have  a  very  spe- 
cial feeling  toward  the  Peace  Corpa  be- 
cause my  State.  CaUf  omia,  has  con- 
tributed mOTe  volunteers  to  the  Peace 
Oorpa  than  any  other,  niere  are 
atanoat  700  Calif  wnlans  currently  serv- 
ing in  the  Peace  Corpa— IS  percent  of 
the  totaL  In  total,  more  than  IS.OOO 
Peace  Qwps  volunteos  have  come 
from  the  State  of  Callfmrnla. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  contrib- 
uted In  countleas  ways  to  the  goal  of 
worid  peace  and  understanding.  Both 
America  and  the  world  have  much  to 
gain  from  an  expanded,  rededlcated. 
and  nonpartisan  Peace  Corpa.  The 
Peace  Oorpa  is  needed  as  much  today 
as  It  has  ever  been.  I  believe  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  help  make  the  next 
36  years  the  best  they  can  be  for  this 
unique  pe^pde-to-peopla  effort. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE 
&  884.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  IMO  to  provide  price  sup- 
port for  the  19M  through  1080  crops 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

PUCK  lupwaii  roa  suoab  i 


•  Mr.  INOUYB.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  whteh 
wfll  help  maintain  a  viable  and  pro- 
ductive domeatlc  sugar  industry.  I  do 
so  following  hearings  which  were  held 
yestsrday  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry at  which  convincing  testimony 
was  offered  oo  behalf  of  the  domestic 
industry  and  the  sugar  price  support 
program  contained  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981-Publlc  Law  97- 
98.  These  hearings  were  chaliM  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  ftom 
North  DakoU  [Mr.  Amuwal.  and  I 
nmwmonrt  him  f or  hls  cff OTts  On  behalf 
of  Air^'^W"  agricultue  and  domestic 

The  bOl  I  am  Introducing  preserves 
the  main  featurea  of  the  preaent  sugar 
program:  nonrecourse  loans  and 
modest  Increasea  In  the  loan  rate  for 
cane  sugar  over  the  next  4  years. 
Under  present  legislation,  the  loan 
rate  has  risen  only  a  penny  from  17 
cents  a  pound  to  18  cents.  This 
amounts  to  an  Increase  of  only  1.5  per- 


cent a  year- wen  bdow  the  annual  in- 
flation rate  of  3  to  8  percent.  My  bm 
would  Increase  the  loan  rate  by  a  half 
penny  each  year  for  the  next  4  years 
from  18H  cenU  a  pound  In  1986  to  80 
ceoAs  a  poimd  in  1969.  The  proposed 
Increaaea  repreaent  slmpla  adjiist- 
ments  for  inflation.  «rhleh  Is  projected 
to  be  approximately  6  percent  for  the 
balance  of  the  decade. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  my  bill  is  designed 
not  to  guarantee  the  sugar  industry 
proflta,  which  have  been  minimal  over 
the  past  4  years,  but  only  to  offer  the 
industry  the  hopes  of  meeting  the 
challengea  of  unfhlr  foreign  competi- 
tion, record  deficits,  punishing  Interest 
rates.  hliAi  unemployment,  and  a 
growing  trade  defldt.  Ttt  Illustrate, 
over  the  last  4  years,  on  operating  rev- 
enues of  approximately  $400  million, 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  Industry  lost  $90 
million  In  1981  and  $3  million  In  1963. 
while  eamtaig  $39  million  In  1968  and 
$31  million  In  1964-before  taxea. 
Given  this  net  loss,  one  can  hardly 
accuae  the  sugar  program  of  mtnrldlng 
an  unfair  windfall  for  sugar  growers 
and  processors,  as  has  been  dalmed  by 


Mr.  President,  sugar  Is  vitally  tanpor- 
tant  to  the  State  of  HawalL  A  total  of 
36.000  people  owe  their  Jobs  directly  or 
indhectly  to  the  industry,  whkdi  is  the 
State's  third  largest  source  of  revenue: 
186.000  aerea.  or  three-fourths  of  our 
farmland.  Is  planted  In  sugar,  and 
there  are  presently  no  good  alterna- 
tives to  this  use.  A  cut  in  the  present 
sugar  loan  rate,  as  proposed  by  the 
President  in  8.  SOI,  would  put  the  Ha- 
waiian sugar  Industry  out  of  business 
and  double  the  State's  unemployment 
rate  to  11  peromt.  On  Maul  and  the 
big  island,  unemployment  would 
exceed  30  percent,  while  on  the  Island 
of  Kauai.  It  would  reach  SO  percent. 
The  State  and  Federal  Governments 
would  have  to  expand' welfare  rolls 
and  social  sendees  to  deal  with  the 
thousands  of  newly  unemployed 
people. 

The  Hawaiian  Industry  produces 
sugar  at  about  18  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  about  the  world  average,  and  we 
would  do  even  better  if  It  were  not  for 
the  strength  of  the  dollar  abroad.  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  leads  the 
world  in  sugar  reaeareh.  we  produce  aa 
much  sugar  with  8.000  workers  as  they 
do  in  the  Dominican  Republic  with 
80.000.  Similarly,  we  produce  sugar  at 
a  cost  below  that  of  such  countries  as 
Barbadoa  and  Haiti.  Tet  we  pay  our 
workers  a  mlniiiumi  of  $7  an  hour, 
which  Is  almost  as  much  as  Haitian 
workers  earn  in  a  week. 

During  the  last  4  years,  the  Hawai- 
ian sugarcane  industry  has  stream- 
lined its  operations  and  cut  acreage  by 
almost  15  percent.  The  number  of 
woitet*  employed  in  the  Hawaiian  in- 
dustry has  dropped  from  8,000  in  1981 
to  a  projected  7.500  by  the  end  of  1986. 


while  the  oost  of  ifotxludng  a  pound  of 
sugar  has  deellneil  nearly  10  percent 
Hawaii's  sugarcane  work«s  have 
agreed  to  f  reeae  ^elr  wages  for  8  of 
the  past  3  years,  fmd  they  have  given 
up  overtime  on  wa^ends  and  paid  fur- 
loughs. These  dftbadu  have  been  a 
cooperative  effott.  Involving  both 
management  and  ;labor,  and  only  the 
most  effident  cotnpanles  are  still  in 
business.  All  they  are  asking  for  is  a 
measure  of  protection  against  the 
dumping  of  surplils  sugar  on  the  world 
market  at  ruinouf  prices.  They  do  so 
in  the  hopes  of  Riding  out  the  ndler 
coaster  of  world  a|igar  prices,  current- 
ly at  an  all-time  l#w,  and  for  the  pros- 
pects of  better  da^  ahead. 

Finally.  Mr.  Prtsldent.  we  iBome  to 
the  Issue  of  cost.  It  Is  often  argued 
that  the  sugar  pitgram  operates  at  a 
high  cost  to  the  American  oonaumer. 
Nothing  could  \tk  further  from  the 
truth,  and  the  Senate  has  rejected 
amendments  to  Ihe  sugar  program 
based  on  this  argitment  by  3-to-l  mar- 
gins on  three  separate  occadons  since 
1981. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  high 
cost  of  certain  commodity  programs  to 
the  UJB.  Treasuiiy.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  sugar  program  costs  the  tax- 
payer anything?  Not  a  penny,  since 
there  have  been  nio  forfeiture  of  sugar 
placed  on  loan  with  the  CCC.  Instead, 
the  TJA  Government  has  earned  reve- 
nues from  the  fe^  and  duties  placed 
on  imported  sugar. 

What  then  of  the  sensational  claims 
that  the  sugar  program  Is  costing 
American  consume  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  «ich  year  by  denying 
them  the  privilege  of  buying  under- 
priced  sugar  fronl  abroad?  Mr.  Fred- 
dent,  this  is  nothing  but  a  smoke- 
screen put  forward  by  some  Bugar 
users  who  would  like  to  Increase  their 
profits  by  having  access  to  the  current 
^ut  of  sugar  on  the  world  market  I 
would  dte  three  examples  to  prove  my 
point 

First,  the  cost  of  sugar  that  you  buy 
in  the  supermartlet  is  chewier  today 
than  it  was  in  1900-41,  when  we  had 
no  sugar  program.  How  could  this  be  If 
the  sugar  program  has  unfairly  In- 
creased costs  to  the  oonsumo-  over  the 
I)«8t4yeani? 

Second.  If  lower  sugar  prices  are  sup- 
posed to  mean  lower  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer, why  have  we  not  seen  this  in 
the  marketplace?  I  take  as  my  exam- 
ple the  Market  gasket  Survey  pub- 
lished by  the  Nek  Toric  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  on  March  36. 
1985.  Baaed  (m  a  |nirvey  of  160  differ- 
ent food  storea  in  New  York  City  for 
the  period  January  1984  to  January 
1985.  the  departnlent  of  consumer  af- 
fairs found  that,  while  the  cost  of 
sugar  decreased  b)r  4  percent  last  year, 
the  price  of  16-ouhce  sandwkdi  eooklea 
Increased  by  10  p4rcait  the  oost  of  kse 
cream  went  up  ISj  percent  and  Incred- 
ibly, the  cost  of  colas  rose  13  pooent  I 


say  incredibly  becauae  during  this 
polod  most  soft  drink  manufacturers 
switched  oomirietely  to  high  fructose 
com  syrup  In  formulating  their  soft 
drinks.  HFCB  Is  available  in  the 
United  4M>*<*  'oi*  25  percent  less  than 
sugar,  yet  the  price  of  cola  increased 
signifiointly.  Given  that  caloric 
sweeteners  like  sugar  are  an  inuMirtant 
component  olpiocessed  foods,  where 
are  the  savlnss  that  were  supposed  to 
accrue  from  lower  sugar  prices?  There 
were  none.  Savings  ttvm  cheaper 
sugar  are  not  being  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers, nor  would  they  be  if  we  abol^ 
Ished  the  sugar  price  stmport  program 
or  quotaa.  Rather,  the  New  York  City 
Department  bf  Consumar  Affairs  has 
underacovd  the  point  that  high  sugar 
prices  are  uaed  as  an  excuse  for  raising 
the  coat  of  sugar-containing  products 
In  times  of  short  supidy.  but  these 
prices  do  not  come  down  when  the 
price  of  sugar  drops. 

Third.'!  can  dlqntnre  the  consumer- 
cost  argument  by  dttaig  the  case  of 
f>w^ta,  latere  the  Government  sup- 
ports sugar  growers  through  direct 
payments  and  does  not  limit  access  to 
the  wodd  sugar  maricet  If  the  sugar 
user's  argipnent  is  correct,  we  would 
expect  consumers  in  Canada  to  enjoy 
slgnlfleant  savings  over  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts.  But  this  is  definitely 
not  the  case.  As  was  reported  at  the 
International  Sweetener  Colloquium 
just  3  months  ago.  the  retail  price  of 
sugar  in  Cfmada  averaged  just  under 
3S  cents  a  pound  In  Janaury  1985, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  was  34 
cents  a  pound.  Where  are  the  much 
touted  savings  for  oonsumers  in  a 
country  that  allows  free  use  of  world 
sugar?  There  aren't  any— the  differ- 
ence between  retail  sugar  prices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  just  a 
penny  a  pound.  American  consumers 
sre  bdng  duped  hy  the  argumoit  that 
somdunr  our  sugar  price  support  pro- 
gram costs  them  vast  sums  of  money 
in  the  supermaitet 

Mr.  Prealdent  it  has  for  years  been 
the  p(dlcy  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  domestic  sugar  industry  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  significant  por- 
tion of  our  sugar  requirmenta.  With- 
out a  sugar  industry,  we  would  have  to 
import  an.  not  just  sane,  of  our  needs. 
TO  preaervexnu-  domestic  industry,  we 
need  to  pnHect  it  against  unfair  f or- 
tigXi  oompetltion.  Without  a  domestic 
industry,  we  would  be  onqpletely  de- 
pendent on  the  whims  of  a  boom-bust 
sugar  market  The  U8DA  has  warned 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Megns  Subcommittee  on  Trade 
that  American  oonsumers  would  face 
I»ice  increases  of  several  hundred  per- 
cent if  we  became>  totally  dependent 
on  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  I^ealdent  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry is  efficient  and  worth  saving, 
otherwisel  would  not  ask  this  body  to 
expend  one  dime'  or  one  ounce  of 
effort  on  Its  behalf.  I  commend  this 
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bill  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

&884 

Be  it  enacted  bti  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
tUvntentaHvee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cangreu  aatembled.  That  we- 
tlan  901  of  tbe  Asricultunl  Act  of  IMS  (7 
UJB.C.  144S)  is  ■mended  by  addlns  at  tbe 
end  Uieicof  the  (oUowlns  new  wilnectloii: 

"(iXl)  Tbe  priee  of  each  of  tbe  1966 
Umradi  1660  crags  of  susar  beets  and  sus- 
arcue,  napetHnij,  sball  be  supported  in 
accordsnce  with  this  ■ubsertlon, 

"(2)  Effective  October  1,  1666.  the  Secre- 
tary shaD  support  the  price  of  domestlally 
srown  sosanane  throush  nonnoouncloans 
at  Bodi  levd  as  the  Secretary  detennlnes 
apprapriate  but  not  toss  than  16H  cents  per 
pound  for  raw  cane  susar  for  the  1666  crop, 
19  cents  per  pound  fOr  the  1667  cnp.  I9V( 
cents  per  poimd  for  the  1666  enp,  and  60 
cents  per  pound  for  the  1666  crap. 

"(6)  Cftoetive  October  1.  1666,  the  Secre- 
tary shaD  support  the  price  of  domestically 
srown  sugar  beets  thraugh  nooreoourae 
loans  at  sudi  level  as  the  Secretary  dMar- 
mines  to  lie  fair  and  reasonable  in  rdation 
to  the  level  of  loans  for  susareane. 

"<4)  The  Secntaty  shaO  announce  the 
loan  rate  to  be  applicable  durtns  ahy  flaeal 
year  as  far  in  advance  of  the  besiimlng  of 
the  flseal  year  as  practicable  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  subsectlan. 

"(5)  Idans  duiinc  any  such  fiscal  year 
*all  be  made  available  not  earUer  than  the 
bealnnins  of  the  fiscal  year  and  shall 
mature  before  the  aMl  of  that  fiacal  year.".* 


By  Mr.  KERRY  Itar  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Ckavb.  Mr.  MaiBua.  and  Mr. 
Hast): 
S.  885.  A  bfll  to  estaldiah  a  moratori- 
um during  the  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986  on  the  testing  of  antisatemte 
weapons  against  objects  in  mace:  to 
the  Ctmunlttee  on  Armed  Servieea. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Prealdent  I  riae  to 
offer  a  bill  to  establish  a  moratorium 
duitog  fiscal  year  1985  and  1986«i  the 
testing  of  antlsatelllte  weapmis  against 
objects  In  qpace.  I  am  very  pleaaed  to 
be  joined  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
fran  Rhode  Idand  [Mr.  Chatb]  and 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathzab]  as  oospm- 

SOTS. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  continued 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  antlsat- 
elllte weapons  Is  eaaentlal  to  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Unkm  to 
preserve  the  current  posture  of  deter- 
rence which  is,  I  think,  keeping  an 
uneasy  peace. 

Last  year,  as  the  presoit  ooeupsnt  of 
the  chair  [Mr.,  Wabjibi]  knows  well 
and  aa  other  Senators  know,  the  Con- 
gress did  place  a  moratorium  on  the 
teating  by  the  United  Statea  of  antlsat- 
elllte we^Mms  against  objects  tai  space. 
This  moratorium  was  passed  in  the 
hope  that  It  would  lead  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  a  permanent  treaty 
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and  tbe  pennaaent  pnriifbition  there- 
of. 

The  monUnrium  expired  on  Ifareh  1 
of  this  year  Iwt  before  the  Oeneva 
talks  betan.  The  Reosan  admlnlstrar 
tlon  stated  that  It  does  not  intend  to 
test  satellite  weapons  In  the  near 
-future  but  wm  pfrhaps  by  June  at  the 
earilcat. 

'  As  the  arms  talks  bedn.  I  bdleve  It 
is  tif^*"r  Important  that  we  main- 
tain our  ban  on  space  test  ASATs 
whMi  might  dose  the  window  of  op- 
portunity. I  believe  it  is  essential  be- 
cause this  banter.  If  we  cross  it.  is  one 
Uke  many  other  banters  of  teehnolofly 
which  may  prove  almost  imposriWe  to 
come  bodi  from.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
say  the  least  to  put  the  A8AT  gente 
bMA  into  the  bottte  if  we  test. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  particular 
difficulty  is  that  at  this  point  in  time 
we  have  a  sy^em  with  the  F-15  where 
if  we  test  we  immediately  thereupm. 
if  it  1%  a  successful  test,  have  a  de- 
ployed system,  whereas  the. Soviet 
Union  does  not  Because  the  current 
Soviet  capacity  in  ABATs  is  such  that 
they  are  not  able  to  knock  down  our 
Important  command  and  control  com- 
monleatlans  satellites,  to  tsst  is  merely 
to  ask  the  Soviet  Unkin  to  do  likewise 
and  there  to  affect  our  ^innimand  and 
control  system:  also  because  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  verification,  once 
oat  of  the  these  sjrstems  has  beoi  cre- 
ated. 

I  am  proud  today  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  from  Maryland  and  Rhode 
Islands  in  an  effort  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  this  moratorium. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  moratorium 
that  will  not  In  any  way  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  States  because 
of  our  current  levels  and  capadtles 
versus  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  capacity  to  track  their  current  de- 
ployment. 

Furthermore,  it  H  a  moratorium 
which  permits  to  the  President  of  ihe 
United  States  the  option  of  being  able 
to  certify  to  the  Congress  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  eithet  to  test  or  to  cease  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  At  any 
moment  that  the  Preside^  were  to 
say  that  either  of  thos^'tieeurrence 
had  taken  place,  we  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion at  that  potait  to  immediately  test 
our  ASAT  sjntem  and  to  proceed  from 
that  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  to  readopt 
.that  It  has  before  adopted,  and  which 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  nur  predecessor 
played  a  very  significant  role  in  seek- 
ing in  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed 
intheRaoosD. 

There  being  no  objectlcm.  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

&S85 

Be  U  enacted  by  like  Senoie  and  Houat  of 
Reprtaentatlve*   of  the   United   Statea   of 


in  Congrma 
tlMCaivraafMS 
(1)  the  Ubited 
Union  bave  ssnsd  to 
OB  (he  eontrol  o<  nodaar 

(3)  the  united  8tat«s  ind  (|w  Soviet 
Union  are  cuiriUy«>mi»lii«»s»ocatortu» 
OB  the  taettiw  ot  anti^stdllte  voapons 
acBlBit  obioets  in  meeo;  and 

(S)  the  oumBt  MOtsWifa  ob  the  toattnc 
of  MHt«atolllto  weapoBO  sfflnat  obJecU  In 
I  beiped  to  croate  an 
to  ooottauied  United 


(b)  BertlsB  eiOO  at  tbe  DtpartmoBt  of  Oe- 
feiMe  AppnprlatkMM  Act,  IttS.  m  nmtitrf' 
ta  aeetlOB  101(b)  of  the  jotat  rtooWaaon  enU- 
tled  "A  Joint  raaoluttai  msktng  eaMtamlnc 
atmropriaUono  for  the  floeal  year  IMS.  and 
for  otber  purpoeeo"  (Public  Uw  96-«n)  is 


(1) 


(1)  ta  ■ubeectlon  (a>- 

(A)  by  itrlUiw  out  "(ar: 

(B)  by    itriklnt    out    parMrapbe 
ttaroutb  (4);  and 

(C)  by  addtac  at  tbe  end  tberoof  tbe  fol- 
lowtnc 

"(1)  that  the  Soviet  Union  refuaea  to 
reaume  or  eonUnue  oeoctiatlooa  aimed  at 
aehievtac   an   acreement   on   antl-eatelUte 


'(3)  that  the  Soviet  Union  baa  eondueted 
a  toat  or  an  anU-oatelllte  weapon  acataat 
an  object  ta  voce":  and 

(3)  by  atrlktac  out  aubaectlona  (b)  and  (c). 

(c)  Motwtttaetandlns  any  otber  ptovWon 
of  law,  no  funda  appropriated  for  the  flaeal 
nar  1M6  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
teat  aialnat  an  object  ta  apace  tbe  miniature 
homtat  vehicle  (MHV)  anU-aatcDIte  war- 
bead  launched  from  an  P-10  aircraft  unleaa 
tbe  Prealdent  determtaea  and  oertiflea  to 
tbeOonsreaa- 

(1)  that  tbe  Soviet -Union  refuaaa  to 
reaume  or  oonttaue  negotlatlooa  aimed  at 
aeblevlnc  an  asreement  on  antl-aatelUto 
weapona:or 

(3)  that  the  Soviet  Union  hai  conducted  a 
teat  of  an  antl-aatoUlte  weapon  asataat  an 
object  tavace. 


^^iL^A 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKT  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DoLB.  Mr.  TBTnufomi,  Mr. 
Hatcb.  Mr.  PswssTia.  Mr. 
Snoia.  Mr.  TaiiLB.  Mr.  Oimm. 
Mr.  Numi,  Mr.  Oolbwarb.  Mr. 
HoixiiRis,  Mr.  Qakk,  Mr.  Ooas. 
Mr.  Baucvs.  Mr.  Srsmns,  Mr. 
MEuami,  Mr.  Kan.  Mr. 
yattM.  Mr.  Obaioc.  and  Mr. 

BJ.  ROb.  102.  Joint  resiriution  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commlislon  on  Illit- 
eracy; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reoourees. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr..  ^oanisxT  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Raooao.) 

By  Mr.  PSLL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Srarroas,  Mr.  Smins,  Mr. 
hvim.  Mr.  BoMPiaa.  Mr. 
CBaysB.  Mt.  KamitDT,  Mr. 
Knar.  Mr.  Cocnuii,  Mr.  Mat- 
soiiAaA.  Mr.  MBRBmAOM.  Mr. 
HoLLDias.  Mr.  Dols.  Mr.  East. 
Mr.  ABUioa,  Mr.  SRvtm.  Mr. 
Kastsh.  Mr.  Laotbhbbbo.  Mr. 
Ham.  and  Mr.  Zoanraxr): 


-I.I8AJIAV>^  ^'100  T23r^ 


<•*■ 


SJ.  Rea.  lOS.  Joint  resoltttion  to  ( 
ignate  the  month  of  May  IMS  as 
"Very  Special  Arts  U.&A.  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
VBT  sraoAL  ABia  vmjl  wnmi 
•  Mr.  PKIX.  Mr.  Fresident.  today  I 
am  introducing,  on  behalf  of^myaelf 
and  OenatoTB  Statvobb.  Snnna. 
Num.  BoMnaa.  Chavb.  KimRDT. 
Kaamr,  Cocbmui.  MaxsuaAOA.  Mbxs- 
■■BAint.  HoLuaoa.  Dolb.  Abbbbws. 
Cast.  Abbkob.  SBvon,  Kasmi.  Lau- 
TBBBBBa.  Hbimi.  BBd  ZoBixBKT.  B  reso- 
lution designating  the  month  of  May 
as  Very  apedal  Arte  U  AA.  Month. 

The  official  designation  of  the 
month  pf  May  as  Very  Special  Arts 
U.&A.  Month  recognises  the  strong 
commitment  of  our  country's  leaders 
to  provide  opportunities  for  disabled 
and  nondlsabled  diUdren.  youth,  and 
adults  to  participate  in  the  edueaticm- 
al  programs  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee. Arts  with  the  Handicapped 
(NCAH).  NCAH.  an  educational  affili- 
ate of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  tor 
the  Performing  Arts,  is  our  Nation's 
coordinating  agency  for  arts  programs 
for  pe<H>le  with  disaWlitlfs 

With  vibrant  leadership.  NCAH  has 
pioneered  the  arts  with  the  handi- 
capped movement.  Through  the  Very 
^ledal  Arte  Festtval  Program  (VSAF). 
all  SO  Statea  develop  and  implement 
quality,  year-round  programs  which 
integrate  the  arts  Into  tbe  education 
of  chUdren  and  youth  with  disabilities. 

Visual  arts,  drama,  dance,  and  music 
are  the  means  by  which  the  VSAF 
Program  helps  students  with  handi- 
caps enter  the  mainstream  of  society. 
Workshops,  perf ormancea.  and  train- 
ing are  designed  to  Increase  learning 
skills  and  are  implemented  for  dis- 
abled and  nondlsabled  children  as  well 
as  educators,  parents,  and  friends. 
NCAH  continues  to  develop  Innovative 
projects  and  to  conduct,  through 
VSAF's.  a  nationwide  educational  pro- 
gnun  unlike  any  other  in  the  country. 

Throughout  1988. 480  VSAF's  will  be 
held  in  all  SO  States.  Puerto  Rioo.  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Approxi- 
mately iSOJtOO  peopte  with  disabilities 
wm  be  served,  as  weU  as  over  380.000 
ncmdisabled  individuals.  In  May.  83 
VSAF's  will  be  etmdueted  in  such 
pUoes  as:  St  Louis.  MO;  Hickory  aty, 
NC;  Canby,  OR:  Los  Angeles.  CA;  and 
Amherst  MA.  Both  Bristol  and  New- 
port RL  wUl  hold  their  festivals  in 
July. 

Entering  into  its  11th  year.  NCAH 
will  change  its  name  to  Very  Special 
Arts  JJBJl  By  Joining  me  in  proclaim- 
ing the  month  of  BCay  as  Very  Special 
Arts  U.SJL  Month,  we  wiU  help  this 
important  organisation  begin  its 
second  decade  of  service  to  the  more 
than  80  ndlDon  Americans  with  dis- 
abilities under  its  hew  name.  Very  Spe- 
cial Arts  U  JI.A.* 
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By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  IXAHT.  Mr.  Trubmobb,  Mr. 
Amiibbwb.  tfr.  BiOBii.  Mr. 
BoscRwiR.jMr.  BoBDnat  Mr. 
CBAmTOB.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Dabvobth.  %.  DaCOBcm.  Mr. 
DoLB.  Mr.  DixoK,  Mr.  East. 
Mr.  Gbamm.  jMr.  OBASsixr.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mri  HAWKim.  Mr. 
Hbcbt.  Mr.  BBTLm.  Mr.  Rbuib, 
Mr.  Hotxnras.  Mr.  Humfhbbt. 
Mr.  JoHwartni.  Mr.  Ktmrnwar, 
Mr.  LAUiiBgaao,  Mr.  Laxau, 
Mr.  MoCoiteBLL,  Mr.  MBB- 
bmbaum.  MrJ  MoBKOwasi.  Mr. 
Nuim.  Mr.  Qdatu,  Mr.  Rnou, 

Spbctxb.  and  Mr.  STiiia>: 

S  J.  Res.  104.  J^£  resolution  to  pro- 
claim October  38.  IMS.  as  "A  Time  of 
Remembrance"  for  {all  victims  of  ter- 
rorism throughout  the  world:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jndl^tery. 
A  ma  or  as^oMBaaacB 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  M^.  President  I  rise 
today  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  rankinc  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Judldary  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Ijerrorlam.  Senator 
Patbick  J.  Lbaht  abd  30  other  Sena- 
tors, to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution 
proclaiming  October  23,  1988,  as  a 
"Time  of  Remembrance"  for  all  vic- 
tims of  terrorism  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President  on  September  28. 
1984.  the  President  signed  into  law 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  330,  a  Joint 
resolution  proclalnting  October  23. 
1984.  as  "A  Time  6f  Rembmbranoe" 
for  all  victims  of  terrorism  throuidtout 
the  world  and  marling  the  first  anni- 
yersary  of  the  temBrlst  attack  on  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  hiteitm  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  I  alu  proud  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  that  ioin,  resolution  vrtiich 
89  of  my  colleagues  Cosponsored. 

On  October  19,  tUe  President  issued 
a  prdelamation.  callM  for  by  the  Jcrfnt 
resolution,  urging  tail  Americans  to 
take  time  to  reflect  on  the  saerifiees 
that  have  been  madfc  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace  and  freedom  t  •  •"  and  calling 
upon  "the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  Statesj  and  interested  or- 
ganizations, groups,  land  indlvlduala  to 
fly  U.S.  flags  at  halt  staff  throughout 
the  world  in  the  hobe  that  the  desire 
for  peace  and  freedom  take  firm'  root 
in  every  person  abd  every  nation." 
Without  objection.  l!  ask  that  the  Pres- 
idential prodamatiob  be  printed  Ita  the 
Rbcobd  at  the  doae  ^f  my  remarks. 

The  originating  and  driving  organi- 
zation behind  this  effort  was  No 
Greater  Love,  a  ngUonal  nonprofit 
nonpolltical  humadltarian 
tlon  dedicated  to  pfovldlng 
of-  care  and  friendship  to  diiMren 
whose  parents  have!  been  killed  whfle 
serving  our  countrjf.  On  October  23, 
No  Greater  Love  iponsored  a  com- 
memorative ceremoity  marking  a  time 
of  remnnbranoe  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  This  cere  oony  proved  tabe 


one  of  international  signlf  icanoe  and 
success.  Letters  of  support  and  appre- 
datlon  for  this  effort  w«e  rec^ved 
fkotn  diplomatic  officials.  Governors, 
organlBBtions,  and  individuals  from 
across  the  Nation  and  around  the 
world. 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  response 
to  the  declaration  of  October  23, 1984, 
as  "A  Time  of  Remembrance."  and  be- 
cause of  tbe  continuing  tragedy  of 
WOTldwide  terrorism,  families  of  the 
victims  of  terrorism  have  requested 
that  a  time  of  remembrance  be  made 
an  annual  occurrence.  This  would  not 
only  make  us  all  more  aware  of  the 
need  to  oonfront  the  proMem  of  ter- 
rcHtem  but  would  also  assure  the  fami- 
lies that  their  loved  ones  who  lost 
their  ttves  In  the  servioe  of  our  coun- 
try would  continue  to  be  honored  and' 
thkt  their  service  and  sacrlflee  would 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  whom 
tbeysenred. 

Mr.  nvstdent  I  stronajy  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  and  co- 
sponsor  this  Joint  resoluti(»i.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
Joint  resolution  along  with  a  copy  of  a 
proclamation  on  the  subject  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  be  printed  in  the  Rboobo 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

'  &J.  Rss.  104 

Wbereaa  the  problem  of  terroilam  baa 
become  an  international  concern  that  knowa 
no  boundariea— rdlgiooB.  ladal.  political,  at 
T"'— '; 

Wbereaa  tbooaanda  of  men.  women,  and 
elilldren  bave  died  at  tbe  hands  of  terroriata 
ta  nations  around  the  world,  and  today  ter- 
I  rii  IMt  conttauea  to  clatai  tbe  Uvea  of  numy 
peaoe-teving  Indlvlduala; 

Wbereaa  October  33.  1M3.  Is  the  date  on 
wbUti  tbe  larieat  number  of  Americans 
were  Idlled  ta  a  stagle  pet  of  teiroriam— the 
hnmWng  of  tbe  United  States  compound  ta 
BeimtliMMnoB.  ta  which  two  hundred  and 
forty-«Be  Ubited  Statea  aervioemen  lost 
tbetrUvea: 

Wbereaa  many  of  theae  victims  died  de- 
f endtag  Ideals  of  peaee  and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  to  honor  all  vli- 
Mam  of  tenorlan.  and  to  America  to  eoBaole 
tbe  famiUea-ot  vtctbliB,  and  to  tbtxVb.  the 
fi'eedoiu  that  their  aacrifloea  make  poastUe 
for  aU  Americana:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rnolved  by  Me  Senate  and  ifoaae  of  Hep- 
neaeateMves  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congnaa  aaaembled.  That  October  33. 
IMS.  be  proclaimed  as  "A  Time  of  Remem- 
branoe~.  to  urge  all  Americans  to  take  ttane 
to  reflect  on  the  sacriflow  tbat  have  been 
made  ta  the  ponult  of  peace  and  freedom, 
and  to  promote  active  participation  by  the 
American  people  tbrooih  the  wearing  of  a 
purple  flbboB.  a  symbol  of  patrlotiam.  disni- 
ty,  loyalty,  and  martifdom.  The  Prealdent  is 
autlioriMd  and  requeated  to  iasue  a  proda- 
Bsatioa  caOins  upon  the  departmoito  and 
agendea  of  the  united  States  and  interested 
orianlsaHona.  sroupa,  am.  Individuals  to  fly 
United  Statea  flags  at  half  staff  tbroushout 
the  world  ta  the  hope  that  the  deatav  for 
peace  and  flwikaa  take  Dim  root  ta  every 
penon  and  every  nation. 


A  Tna  or  fbaatmatMca  warn.  All  Victims  or 

ToaoaisM  TRaoooHour  trx  Wobls 

(By  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  of 

America) 

A  PaOGUkMATIOK 

Terrorism  poses  an  insidious  challense  to 
tlie  principles  of  freedom  cherished  by 
peaoe-lovlns  peoples  everywhere.  Oei«>icable 
acte  such  as  th^  recent  attack  on  Prime 
Minister  Tbatdier  ta  Ensiand.  tbe  bomb- 
tnss  of  our  Marine  Ampbibloos  Unit  Heed- 
quarteta,  and  of  our  Bmliaasy  fadlitiea  ta 
Beirut  l«banon.  represent  an  attempt  to 
atrike  at  the  very  heart  of  Weatem  demo- 
ciatJe  values,  hi  tbe  montb  of  September.  37 
attacks  were  carried  out  by  13  different  ter- 
rorist troups  affectins  the  peo^  of  30  na- 


As  a  worid  power,  the  United  States  bears 
itobal  reqwnsiliilitles  from  wliich  we  must 
not  shrink  ta  the  face  of  cowardly  attempta 
at  tatlmldatlon.  Instead,  we  muat  strive  to 
carry  forward  the  beroie  lesacy  of  thoae 
brave  peoide  who,  ta  the  search  for  peace 
and  Justtee.  bave  lost  their  Uvea  to  tatatna- 
tlonal  teiToviaB.  Beeauae  tcfrorim  poaes 
such  a  pervasive  and  insidioas  threat  to  all 
free  peopiea  and  dalms  so  many  «»«w««i«: 
vietbaa  ta  Ite  tadiaertaitaate  brutality,  we  of 
the  Weatem  democradea  bave  embarted  on 
a  course  of  improved  cooperation  to  counter 
this  soourace  asatast  humanity.  To  thia  end. 
it  is  apdropiiate  tbat  we  reflect  on  the 
trade  loos  of  life  that  senseleai  temr  leaves 
ta  ita  wake  throutfiout  the  world.  We  do 
thia  not  out  of  fear  or  trepidation,  but  to 
show  our  resolve  that  the  tree  people  of  this 
world  wm  not  be  deterred  from  our  puipoee 
by  tbreata  of  terrorism. 

The  Oonsress,  i>y  Senate  Jotat  Resolution 
836,  has  desisnated  October  SI,  1M4.  aa  "A 
Time  of  Remembtanoe"  tat  all  vlcttma  of 
tetrorism  tbroushout  tbe  world  and  has  au- 
thoriaed  and  requeated  the  Prealdent  to 
issue  a  prodamation  ta  obaervanoe  of  thia 
event 

Mow,  theref we,  I.  Ronald  Reagan,  ned- 
dent  of  tbe  United  States  at  ABaetiea,  do 
hereby  prodaim  O^ober  33. 1084.  as  a  Time 
of  Remembrance  forall  vietlma  of  tenoriam 
througho^the  world,  and  I  une  an  Ameri- 
cans to  take  tbaci  to  reflect  on  the  ■acrtflcea 
tbat  have  been  made  ta  the  pursuit  of  peaee 
andfreedooL     'f'^ 

I  further  call  upon  and  autbortae  all  de- 
partmento  andacradaejOf  the  United  Statea 
and  interested  oiganlaatlona.  sroupa,  and  in- 
dlvlduala to  fly  united  Statea  flav  at  half- 
staff  on  October  23  ta  the  hope  that  the 
deaire  for  pence  1^  freedom  wID  take  firm 
root  ta  every  penon  and  every  nation. 

In  wttneas  whereof.  I  bave  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  October,  ta 
the  year  of  our  Lmd  ninetem  hundred  and 
eidaty-four.and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  tbe  two  hundred 
andntath. 

ROKALD  RBftaui.O 

•  Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  Jbbbmiah  Dbiitob 
and  many  other  Senate  cosponsors  in 
rising  to  suroort  this  most  Important 
resolution. 

All  too  often  in  the  age  of  instant 
news,  we  set  aside  yesterday's  news  to 
take  up  today's. 

All  too  often  the  news  we  set  aside 
so  quldtiy  is  news  we  forget  at  our 
perlL  When  teirorists  bombed  the 
Amoican  Marine  Headquarters  and 
our  Embassy  in  Beirut  their  target 
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WM  laore  than  the  vmllant  llvet  they 
sxttngulihed. 

Their  target  was  human  dicnlty. 

Their  tariet  was  peaoefol  self-cov- 

Their  target  «ae  world  peace. 

Setting  aaide  a  "Time  of  Remem- 
branoe"  to  reflect  on  t)ie  meaning  of 
these  aaerlfloes  is  an  important  act  of 
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And  sending  a  mesiagw  to  terrorisU 
wherever  they  may  be  hiding  wfll  be 
an  important  act  of  wOL 

Our  lore  and  strength  is  greater 
than  their  hate. 

And  our  remembering  wUl  quicken 
our  own  resolve  to  oppose  viidenoe  ev- 
erywhere and  to  yield  to  terrorisU  no- 
where. 

We  wHl  triumph  over  terrwism  iwr 
two  important  reasons.  Ftast  is 
■trength.  Our  strength  comas  from 
total  unity  and  total  determination.  If 
temrtats  think  they  can  ever  dlvtde 
and  weaken  American  reserve  through 
random,  they  wm  soon  learn  that  they 
have  plekfed  the  wrong  people. 

The  second  reason  we  wOl  triumph 
is  what  we  stand  lor  and  what  we  ad- 
vocate in  the  councils  of  the  world- 
peace  with  Justice  and  a  resolve  to  pre- 
serve democracy  at  any  price. 

I  hope  that  every  If  ember  of  the 
Congress  Joins  tai  this  resolution  and 
that  our  message  of  love  and  hope  and 
strength  wfU  be  sounded  everywhere 
^  the  "Tlma«f  Remembrance."* 

By   Mr.   DOIiC   (for   Mr.   Hat- 

8J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate July  ».  10tS<  as  "UlysMs  & 
Grant  Day:"  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


•  Mr.  HATPIKU).  Mr.  Prarident.  as 
we  woik.  throu^  the  deUberatlons  of 
this  siilnii.  I  would  Uke  to  introduce  a 

Joint  resolutloppt iliWmwstiiig  the 

life  of  ooe  a^M  woriud.  as  we  do  now. 
to  impsove  the  situation  of  the  pe<H>le 
of  this  Nation. 

Today  I  have  great  pleasure  in  rec- 
ognising the  oontributlqD  to  the  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation  mads  by  our  18th 
President.  Dlysses  &  Grant,  as  the 
IMth  anniversary  of  his  death  nears 
this  year.  We  must  remind  ourselves 
of  our  heritage,  of  the  struggles  we  as 
a  natkm  have  survived,  and  of  those 
who  have  led  the  way  in  resolving  ccm- 
fllet  to  move  the  Nation  through  diffi- 
cult times  and  on  to  periods  of 
strength  and  growth.  Such  recognition 
tieaerves  to  be  bestowed  on  President 
Grant  for  what  he  did  to  secure  the 
unity  of  the  Natitm  and  to  extend  dvll 
rights  to  blai^  following  the  divisive 
CtvflWar. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
life  and  achievements  of  President 
Grant.  Bom  and  schooled  in  Ohio,  the 
mm  of  a  tanner  and  farmer.  Grant 
went  on  to  attend  the  UJS.  Military 


Afa4pmy  at  West  Point  He  excelled  in 
mathemaUes  and  horsemanship,  and 
upon  graduation  in  IMS.  served  his 
first  appointmait  as  an  Infantryman 
in  the  Mexican  War.  1846-48.  Al- 
though deploring  this  war  which  he 
felt  was  fought  to  extoid  slavery. 
Grant  served  with  distinction  and 
emerged  ftom  the  conflict  as  a  cap- 
tain. 

In  subsequent  years  Captain  Grant 
served  at  a  variety  of  remote  Army 
posts,  ss  far  away  as  Port  Vsncouver 
in  the  Oregon  Province.  He  grew  un- 
happy with  these  farflung  assign- 
ments and  In  1864  resigned  the  mili- 
tary to  move  with  his  wife.  Julia,  and 
family,  to  St.  Louis.  MO.  and  later  to 
Galena.  IL. 

With  the  Confederate  secession 
from  the  Uniim.  Grant  offered  his 
lervlces  to  the  Northern  Army,  strong- 
ly believing  in  the  need  to  reunite  the 
Nation.  Appc^ted  as  a  colond  over 
volunteers  in  Illinois.  Grant  was  soon 
ivomoted  to  brigadier  general  in  Mls- 
sourL  Grant's  bold  action  enabled  him 
to  capture  Port  Donelson  on  the  CMm- 
berland  River  in  one  of  the  first  im- 
portant Ncnthem  victories  of  the  war. 
and  winning  for  Hima^if  promotion  to 
major  generaL 

His  famed  remonse  of  "no  terms 
except  an  unconditloial  and  immedi- 
ate surrender"  to  Confederate  at- 
tempts at  an  annlstioe  earned  him  the 
nirKny"**  "Unconditional  Surrender" 
Grant  and  raised  speculation  that  that 
was  the  meaning  of  his  first  two  ini- 


Following  the  triumphant,  yet 
bloody,  battle  at  Shlloh  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  Grant  was  criticised  for 
his  troop  losses.  Urged  to  replaoe 
Major  General  Grant.  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  refused  saying.  "I  cant 
mare  thto  man— he  fights."  Grant  was 
a  ruthless  fighter  and  by  his  attitude 
and  military  tactics  embodied  his 
belief  that  the  Union  must  beTestored 
at  all  costs. 

1Pfg«nn«wg  with  his  successes  in  the 
Mississippi  River  VaUey  campaigns, 
the  most  notable  being  the  capture  of 
strategic  Vicksburg.  Grant  was  given 
grester  reqxtnslbillty  and  more  critical 
tmitnoMata  until  he  was  selected  by 
Pitaldent  Lincoln  to  take  command  of 
the  entire  Union  Army  of  over  one- 
half  mnitom  men.  as  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. Leading  his  troops  with  energy 
and  determination  Grant  proposed  a 
unified  plan  and  coordinated  effort  of 
aU  Union  forces  to  fulfill  the  goal  of 
ending  the  war. 

The  personal  characteristics  that 
carried  Grant  to  the  aenith  of  his  mili- 
tary career  continued  to  be  displayed 
as  General  of  the  Army.  He  had  deep 
resources  of  character  and  a  qiilet 
f orcefulness.  decisiveness  and  tenacity 
that  won  him  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  subordinates  and  helped 
hiwi  plan  and  ca^ry  o\A  military  oper- 
ations. Behind  the  unprepossessing  ex- 


terior and  the  modesty  of  manner  imy 
a  powerful,  strategic  genius. 

Grant  reallMd  mflitary  success 
would  not  come  with  the  capture  of  lo- 
calities alone,  but  with  the  destruction 
of  armies  as  weO.  His  military  philoso- 
phy was  to  resist  retreat  and  his  strat- 
egy was  sound:  To  divide  the  Confed- 
erate armies,  engage  them  in  battle  si- 
multaneously, and  continue  to 
hamwMw  sway  at  them  untU  they  were 
forced  to  retreat  and  sunender. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  Confederate 
tnxms  under  Lee  surrendered  to 
Grant  at  Appomattox  near  Richmond. 
Grant's  terms  were  magnanimous,  as 
he  released  Lee  and  his  soldiers  on 
their  h<mor.  and  he  allowed  them  to 
keep  their  horses.  This  dedshre  battle 
siffaaled  the  aid  of  the  war  which  was 
amr  17  days  later. 

After  President  LIncotai's  death. 
Grant  was  the  North's  foremost  war 
hero.  His  military  successes  during  the 
Civil  War  and  his  generous  treatment 
of  Lee  at  Appomattox  had  made  him  a 
popular  hero  in  both  the  North  and 
South.  Grant  served  for  a  short  time 
as  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  his  strength- 
ened Republican  ties  led  to  his  nomi- 
nation for  President  in  1868.  a  candi- 
date embodying  the  forces  that  main- 
tained the  Union.  The  last  line  of  his 
acceptance  letter.  "Let  us  have  peace." 
constituted  his  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can opinion  and  it  became  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  slogan. 

Grant  became  President  and  went 
on  to  win  reelection  easily  in  1872. 
During  the  course  of  his  two  terms  he 
faced  the  difficult  circumstances  and 
^|yinmfM«ng  condition  that  existed  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  CivO  War.  An 
emoUoudly  divided  Nation  needed  to 
be  united  and  the  South  rebuflt  To 
this' end  Grant  pardoned  many  former 
Confederate  leaders  and  limited  the 
use  of  Federal  troops  statlmied  in  the 
South.  TurmoU  and  vtolmce  contin- 
ued in  the  South  with  the  harassment 
and  persecution  of  freed  blacks.  Be- 
lieving President  Johnson's  policies 
had  permitted  the  Southern  States  to 
restrict  black  rights.  Grant  worked  to 
enfranchise  the  blacks.  He  enforced 
the  14th  and  18th  amendments  giving 
dtlMnship  to  blacks  and  making  ille- 
gal the  denial  of  voting  rights  to  males 
of  any  race.  In  1870  and  1871  force 
bills  were  passed  to  ensure  the  voting 
rights  for  blacks:  200.000  blacks  had 
served  in  the  Union  Army  and  Grant 
acknowledged  their  great  contribution 
to  the  Northern  victories.  He  worked 
to  help  them  through  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  which  offered  the  freed  blacks 
help  in  obtaining  education,  homes. 
Jobs,  and  protection  of  their  interests. 

There  were  economic  ss  well  as  emo- 
tional tensions  for  Grant  to  deal  with 
as  President.  Taking  steps  to  fund  the 
confused  mass  of  Civil  War  securities. 


former  President 


President  Grant 
in  collaboration 
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Grant  also  worl^  to  hold  off  a  paole 
of  the  gold  market 
Following  hte  tsms  in  office  the 
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traveled  the  wnrld 


with  his  family,  ei  entually  settling  in 
New  York  when.  I  n  financial  dUfleul- 
ty,  he  began  to  pre  lare  his  memoba. 


wrote  the  memmrs, 
vith   Mai*  Twain. 


while  slowly  dyini  of  throat  cancer. 
Written  modestly  ind  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  Grant's  story  of  his  eaner 
ranks  high  among  military  autoMogra- 
phies.  Unfortunately.  Grant  never  8«w 
the  success  of  his  book  having  died 
be/ore  its  publlcaUbn  in  1885. 

Ulysses  S.  Graiit's  reputation  and 
lasting  image  is  ione  of  a  military 
giant,  the  most  Important  military 
leader  for  the  Unton  during  the  Civil 
War.  Recognised  blr  his  Uuntness,  ladc 
of  ostentation  and  the  success  of  Ills 
operations,  he  advanced  from  the 
saddle  to  the  President's  chair— the 
model  of  America*  individualism  and 
opportunity. 

Shortly  before  he  died  Grant  told 
his  doctor  how  yfars  bcton,  on  the 
way  to  a  reception  in  his  honor  he 
came  across  a  straiiger  who  was  going 
to  the  reception,  as  welL  "I  have 
always  thought  that  he  was  a  very 
much  overrated  man."  said  the  strang- 
er to  Grant.  "Thatfs  my  view  also,  was 
Grant's  reply."  Such  was  the  humility 
with  which  Grant  viewed  his  life  and 
achievements. 

But  today  we  recognize  thi^  he  was 
not  an  overrated  i^an.  He  is  deserving 
of  his  exceUent  r^nitation.  President 
Grant  is  memorialsed  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  by  theiGrant  Memorial  lo- 
cated at  the  east  ehd  of  the  Man.  near 
the  west  front  of  the  CapitoL  The  im- 
posing sculpture  by  Henry  Merwln 
Shrady  shows  General  Grant  mounted 
on  his  horse  bet^reen  two  sculpture 
groups  of  military  figures.  Although 
we  are  mindful  Of  his  birthday  on 
April  27.  this  July  23.  1986  wlU  mark 
the  lOOtH  annivenkry  of  the  death  qf 
President  Ulysses  B.  Grant.  Flans  are 
now  being  made  at  this  time  to  cele- 
brate the  day  withj  appropriate  festivi- 
ties, including  a  military  ceremony  to 
be  held  at  the  Grant  MemmiaL  To 
remind  ourselves  knd  our  Nation  of 
the  great  contribuilons  of  this  former 
President.  I  am  iiitrodudng  a  resolu- 
tion to  declare  Jul^r  23.  1985  as  "Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant  Day." 

Joining  me  in  Ihe  Introduction  of 
this  resolution  ai«  Senators  Morm- 
HAM.  SncoH.  OlshIt.  Mrbdibauii.  and 
D'Amato.  I 

I  ast  unanimous  consent  that  their 
Joint  resolution  ^e  printed  in  the 
Rccoao.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRO.  as  f ollbws: 
&J.  iW.  lOS 

Whereas  July  23,  IMS,  marts  the  one- 
hundredth  anniveittry  of  the  death  of 
President  Dlysses  8.  Orant: 


Dlfises  8.  Offuit  served  as  Ocn- 
stal  of  the  Union  Army  durios  the  Civil 
War.  fauglit  to  rsstoie  the  Union,  and  com- 
msnilsd  the  victorious  Union  Arniy  at  the 
dose  of  the  Civfl  War  and 

Whereas  Ulyaas  8.  Orant  as  the  eight- 
eentlk  Prwldeiir  of  the  United  States 
woitod  to  unite  the  North  and  South  foil- 
lowias  the  Civil  War.  to  rebuild  the  war 
South,  and  to  extend  dvfl  rishts  to 
Mow.  therelbre,  bs  it 

~  •*  flkc  Stnate  aiuf  Hcmae  of  Rep- 
reaentmtUm  tifVte  VwUtd  8tate$  of  America 
in.  C*M>WH  sisswMwC  That  July  ».  IMS  Is 
dailgBated  as  "Xngamm  8.  Orant  Day",  and 
the  Pusldwit  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorlsBd  and  requested  to  issue  aproeiaina- 
tion  caQIns  upon  all  aovemment  acendes 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
asrvc  the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
pncrams  and  activltiea. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
a.8 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  CuMvtom.  the 
name  of  the  Senatw  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Arsnal  saaaddad  j»  Jt^QSpoasac 
of  S.  8.  a  MO  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

S.  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihaii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PbMMixb]  was  added  as  a 
ooi|M»sor  of  8.  12.  a  bill  to  protect 
communications  among  Americans 
from  interceptlan  by  f  meign  govon- 
ments.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.S4 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Inonrs.  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  PansLBt].  the  Senator 
frtxn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautdibirs], 
the  Soiator  from  California  (Mr. 
WiLSOir].  the  Senator  frrnn  Ohio  [Mr. 
MRBMaftDM],  and  the  Senator  friHn 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihos]  were 
added  as  0090tisors  of  S.  84,  a  bill  to 
InccMVorate  the  Pesrl  Harbor  Survi- 
vors Association. 

S.  ISO 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  MoTniHAir,  the 
name  of  the  Smator  from  Rhode 
island  (Mr.  Pill]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  120,  a  bm  to  amend  the 
Tax  Refiurm  Act  of  1084  to  provide  a 
.transitional  rule  for  the  tax  treatment 
of  certain  air  travel  benefits  provided 
to  employees  of  airlines. 

S.  1ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pktob.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Ammcws]  was  added  as  a 
comxmsor  of  S.  127.  a  biU  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
SoTloes  to  conduct  a  dtnlcal  trial  to 
detennlne  the  effldency  and  economic 
f eastblllty  of  providing  Medicare  cov- 
erage for  personal  onergency  response 
systems. 

S.  S4B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdhob.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  GoKTOHl.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  HatchI,  the  Senator  from 


Indiana  (Mr.  QoatlsI.  the  Soiator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  THuxMom]. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
J<»iisToii],  the  Senator  from  (Ndaho- 
ma  (Mr.  NicxlssI.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  CocH>Aii].  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WaxIixb] 
were  added  as  oovonaots  of  S.  245.  a 
biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  contemporaneous  records 
be  kept  to  substantiate  certain  dedqc- 
tltms  and  credits. 

s.aso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bmbki,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hxucs]  was  added  as  a  eo- 
omnsor  of  S.  260.  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  pro>> 
vide  that  the  substantiation  require- 
ments of  section  274(d)  of  such  Code 
may  be  met,  in  the  case  of  passenger 
automobiles  snd  other  tranqiortation 
property,  if  the  taxpayer  provides  sub- 
wtawtilal  evidence  other  than  contem- 
poraneous records. 

S.SS1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MomiHAir.  the 
nsme  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoBBi]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor 
of  S.  S61.  a  bill  to  ammd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perina- 
nent  the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions by  nonitemizers. 

S.  STT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaConcm. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  BuiiPXBs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  377.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  General  .Accoimting  Office  investiga- 
tion and  report  <m  condititms  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans.  to  provide  certain 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans.  and 
for  other  imrposes. 


S.St4 


.••■. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goaioii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glxhh]  was  added  as  a  comwnsor  of  S. 
304.  a  bOl  to  amend  the  Housing  snd 
C(mmiunity  Development  AA  of  1974 
to  provide  housing  sssistancf  to  the 
homeless  through  renovation  and  can- 
version  of  facilities  for  use  as  tempo- 
rary housing,  provlslcm  of  emergency 
housing  and  food,  and  provlskms  of 
residential  housing  assistance  in  the 
transition  to  independent  living. 

s.«ia 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaCoiiciin. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  EzoB]  was  added  as  a  coqwn- 
sor  of  S.  412.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  whldi  territmlal 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  tieverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 
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At  the  requeit  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name*  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MmubbbH.  the  SenaUv  from  Wia- 
eooiln  [Mr.  Kasxbi].  and  the  Senator 
fron  North  Candlna  (Mr.  East]  were 
added  ai  eoaponaon  of  8.  4ie.  a  hoi  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  pto- 
vide  for  more  protection  to  electric 


■.ua 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roaiuji.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Otnai]  was  added  as  a  oomonsor  of  S. 
538.  a  tain  to  establish  a  Bipartisan 
Commiarion  on  Conpessionel  Cam- 
paign FInanoinc.  to  improve  the 
tnannor  in  which  Congressional  cam- 
paigns are  financed. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dols.  the 
ttSBM  of  the  Soiator  from  niinote  [Mr. 
DcKOii]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  S. 
576.  a  bill  to  exdude  from  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Jconomie  Recovery  Act  etliyl 
alcohol  used  for  fuel  which  is  merely 
distiUed  or  denatured  in  a  beneficiary 
country. 

a.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WAam]  was  added  as  a  otrnpon- 
sor  of  &  681.  a  UU  to  amend  chapter 
89  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  au- 
thorise the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement to  waive  certain  eligibility  re- 
quirements relating  to  enrollment  of 
annuitants  in  a  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  plan. 
>.  ••■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hsms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor 
of  &  688.  a  UU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  revocation 
of  "country  under  the  agreement" 
status  in  certain  circumstances, 
t.  Tai 

At  thfr  request  of  Mr.  BoBm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne* 
Mexico  [M^.  DoMBnox],  the  Senator 
fnMn  Coknado  [Mr.  AkmstboxgI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastbii]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  731.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Qorposmtion  Charter  Act  re- 
garding the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

a.  T44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cocbxaii.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Habxix],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tudcy  [Mr.  McComnu.]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  ot  S.  744.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981 
to  inwlde  protection  for  agricultural 
purchasers  of  farm  products. 
a.T«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cdlb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  Ammcwsl  was  added  as  a 
cosptmsor  of  S.  746.  a  bill  to  require 
the  Natiraial  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board  to  provide  a  comprehensive  as- 


St  of  the  designer  drug  problem 
and  make  recommendations  bo  Con- 
I  for  necessary  legislation. 


a.  Taa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  PsBSSi,Ba.  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Kdvada 
[Mr.  HaoR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  &  768.  a  UU  to  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  awMd  a 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  to  Jan  C. 
Scruggs  in  recognition  of  his  work  on 
behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans,  and  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury 
to  seU  branse  dupUeates  of  such 
medaL 

S.  TTO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hsms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Tmnmom]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  770.  a  UU  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  impose  a  surcharge  tariff  on 
aU  imports  from  Japan. 

umtxm  tonrt  iSKiLnTios  lo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Khorbt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eaolsioii]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10.  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

amATB  jonrr  SBOLUTioii  at 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BuaoicK.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
[Mr.  DaCoKcnn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  34  throu^  Novem- 
ber  30.    1985.    as    "National    FamUy 

WCV&    . 

assATS  JODR  BssoLunoii  aa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooaro*.  the 
name  id  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DncoK]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  35.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorise  and  request  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  31  through  April  37. 
1968.  ss  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  We^". 


t  Joan  saMLimos  4t 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Csamtov.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Amaswa]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
47.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  November  10,  1988,  aa 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Week". 

asRATS  mm  isaoLonoif  ai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frcan  Indiana 
[Mr.  QvATia],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Dominci].  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  LaZalt],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Barrsai] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  ResoluUon  51,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  des^nate  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 34.  1985,  as  "National  Adop- 
tion Week". 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rihlb.  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Snon].  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCluib].  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Bzoir].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  BaADUtl.  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  LAUTBragaol, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
SasssbI.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Numi].  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  CbaitstovI  were  added 
as  cosp<»isors  of  Senate  Joint  Reaolu- 
tkm  63.  a  Joint  resolution  to  desfgi>at.e 
the  wedi  of  April  31.  1985.  through 
April  37.  1985.  as  'Tfatlonal  DEB 
Awareness  Week". 


ITS  JODR  uaoLunos  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eaolbtoii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KsHinDT]  was  added  as  a 
coqxMisor  of  Soiate  Joint  Resolution 
65.  a  Joint  resoluti<m  designating  the 
month  of  November  1985  as  "IVatlonal 
Alzheimer's  Dlwase  Month". 

aaKAis  jonrr  uaoLUXioii  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nmni.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THiraMOim]  was  added  as  a 
coaponsm*  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
90,  ji  Joint  resolution  commemorating 
the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

amATt  JOIST  iBOLunos  loi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iMnm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cbahstoh]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qxmsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  34. 1985,  as  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man". 

assAXS  concmasiiT  mwaoLtmom  k 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motxihaii.  the 
nsme  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodo]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Josef  Men- 
gele  should  be  broiight  to  Justice. 
SBSAis  ooscaaaBiT  snoLonos  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CaAHSTOM,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Doioinci]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 38.  a  ccmcurrent  resolution  ex- 
preaalng  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  May  18.  1985.  should  be  com- 
memorated as  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  establlahment  of  the  Head  Start 
Program  and  reaffirming  congression- 
al support  for  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. 

axsATK  inoLUTioR  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DunoM]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  83.  a  resolu- 
tion to  preserve  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes. 

asHATi  sasoLunoK  loa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SmoH,  the 
name  pf  the  Senator  from  BSinnesota 
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[Mr.  BoscHwnx]  i  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senalie  Resolution  103.  a 
resolution  expresfing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Resident  should  initi- 
ate negotiations  irith  the  Ooverament 
of  the  Soviet  UiMon  on  a  long-term 
agreement  on  expanded  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products. 

assATS  Bi^unos  no 
At  the  request!  of  Mr.  Hbdhe,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  ArtaKma 
[Mr.  DcCoHcnn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senatie  Resolution  110,  a 
resolution  supporting  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.        I 

smATB  i^oLumm  iia 

At  the  request  I  of  Mr.  CooBr. 
name  of  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  BunrBBS],  [the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  AhbbswsI.  the 
Senator  from  Vtemumt  (Mr.  8taf- 
poBo],  and  the  Se^uitor  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoBD]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  R^luUoti  113.  a  reso- 
lution relating  to  i  trilateral  discussions 
between  the  United  States  and  the 


the 


Soviet 
ons. 


Union  to  ban  chemical  weap- 


SENATE  CONCtniRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 38-PROVIDING  FOR  AN 
ADJOURNMEItT  OF  THE 

SENATE  AND!  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATlVl|tt  UNTIL  APRIL 
15.  1985  I 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  fUlowlng 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agree4  to: 

&Oo*.Rbs.38 

Jieaolved  hw  tike  StUtate  (the  Homae  ottttp- 
namitMvn  oomcmniiMg},  That  vlien  the 
Senate  sdloania  oq  Wedneadsy.  April  3. 
IMS,  or  Thuradajr.  AprO  4,  1968.  mmoant 
to  a  motion  made  kfar  tlw  Matortty  leader, 
or  hla  dealgnee.  In  aflDordanoe  wftta  thla  raao- 
lutlon.  and  that  ■mtOfD.  the  Hooae  ef  lUpre- 
aentatlvea  adjouma  So  Wednesday,  April  S. 
1986,  or  Thuradajr.  April  4.  1966.  poraoant 
to  a  motion  made  Iw  the  Majority  Leader, 
or  hla  desisnee.  in  acfcordanoe  with  tttia  reao- 
lutkm,  they  atand  adjotimed  unto  13:00 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  April  IS,  196S. 


RESOI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  117— TO 
PAT  A  GRAtTTITT  TO  MAU- 
REEN S.  McROT 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adihinistration  reported 
the     foUowlng     Original     resolution: 
which  was  placed  pn  the  calendar 
ai)B.  117   . 

Jteaofoed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  ia  authoriaed  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  ooatincent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Mautceii  S.  McRoy.  widow  of 
Robert  T.  IfcRoy.i  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  ot  hia  death,  a  aum  equal 
to  aix  montha'  com^tenaatlon  at  the  rate  he 
was  receivins  by  law  at  the  time  of  hia 
death,  aakl  aum  to  b«  considered  Induatve  of 
funeral  expenaea  and  all  other  aUowaneea. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  118-TO 
PAT  A  GRATUITT  TO  VICTOR 
NATALL  IXmh  BARDELU.  MA- 
FAU>A  REVETTA.  AMERICO 
VIATAU,  EDITH  SERRA.  ELMO 
NATALL  AND  EI£IE  DELMAS- 
TRO 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rulea  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
a  Rsa.  118 

XemUved,  Tttat  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  beiciar  la  authorised  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  oonttnsent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Victor  Natali:  Americo  Natall: 
Brno  Natali.  bcothera  of  Lewla  A  Natall  and 
Lena  BardeQi;  Mafalda  Revetta:  Bdith 
Senm;  Bale  OeOCaatro.  aiaters  of  Lewia  A. 
Natall.  aa  emidoyee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  hia  death,  a  aum  to  each  equal  to 
oneee»enth  of  one  yeara'  corapenaaUon  at 
the  rate  hewaa  receivins  by  law  at  the  time 
of  Ilia  death,  aaid  aum  to  be  conaidered  in- 
duaive  of  funeral  expenaea  and  all  other  al- 
knranoea. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  119— TO 
PAT  A  GRATUITT  TO  RAT  P. 
LARKIN 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rulea  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution: 
whidi  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
a  Rsa.  119 

Jteaoloeil  Tluit  the  Seenetary  of  the 
Senate  tiereby  la  autliorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  tram  tlie  oontlnsent  fund  of  tlie 
Senate,  to  Ray  K.  Laridn.  widower  of  Vir- 
Stnia  L  X^rfcln.  an  employee  of  Uie  Senate 
at  the  ttane  of  her  de«th.  a  aum  equal  to 
nine  months'^  oompenaation  at  Uie  rate  she 
waa  reeeirinc  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  aaid  aum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenaea  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  130— TO 
PAT  A  GRATUITT  TO  ANDRE 
WHITNEY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
a  Rsa.  130 

Raolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  la  authoriaed  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  continsmt  fund  of  the 
Senate,  io  Andre  Whitney,  widower  of 
Maxlne  M.  Whitney,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  ttane  of  her  deatli.  a  atmi 
equal  to  aix  montha'  compenaatton  at  the 
rate  ahe  waa  reoeiTing  by  law  at  tlie  time  of 
her  death,  aaid  aum  to  be  conaidered  Indu- 
atve  of  funeral  expenaea  and  all  other  allow- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  131-TO 
PAT  A  GRATUITT  TO  BONTTA 
B.  BASS 

.Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
cm  Rulea  and  Administration,  reported 
the  foUowing  original  resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 


a  Rsa.  191 
AeaoItM^  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  la  authoriaed  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contlnsent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Boolte  B.  Baaa,  widow  of  Charlea 
O.  Baaa,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  hia  death,  a  aum  equal  to  one  yean' 
oompenaation  at  the  rate  he  waa  receivins 
by  law  at  the  time  of  hla  death,  aaid  aum  to 
be  conaidered  Induaive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowancea. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  133— TO 
PAT  A  GRATtTTTT  TO  AQUULA 
H.  ROSS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     foUowlng     original     resolutl<m; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
a  Rsa.  122 

Kaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  bereliy  la  authorised  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  ocmtlnsent  fund  of  the 
Soiate,  to  Aquilla  H.  Roaa.  widow  of  Henry 
L.  Roaa.  Jr.,  an  employee  of  th^  Senate  at 
the  time  of  hla  death,  a  aum  equal  to  four 
montha'  oompenaation  at  the  rate  he  waa  re- 
ceivins by  law  at  the  ttane  of  hia  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  industve  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowanoea. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  133— TO 
PAT  A  GRATUITT  TO  ALENE  J. 
ATERS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Cmnmlttee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  retorted 
the     foUowing     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
a  Rsa.  128 

ttaolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  Is  authorised  and  dtaeeted  to 
pay,  fnxn  the  coottnsent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Alene  J.  Ayera,  widow  of  Bernard 
IC  Ayera,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  aum  equal  to  four 
montha'  compensation  at  the  rate  tie  waa  re- 
ceirins  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penaea and  all  other  allowancea. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  134— TO 
PAT  A  GRATUITT  TO  ALBERT 
C.  JOHNSON.  EARL  M.  JOHN- 
SON. STEPHEN  LESLIE  JOHN- 
SON. CHRI8TT  JOHNSON  MA- 
GUSCHAK.'  AND  PAULA  JOHN- 
SON MICHALEK 

BCr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     foUowlng     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
a  Rsa.  124 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  ia  authoriaed  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  oontlnsent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Albert  C.  Johnson  and  Earl  M. 
Johnaen.  aons  of  Helen  O.  Kane,  an  employ- 
ee of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  aaaisned 
to  duty  on  the  Senate  side  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one-third 
of  aix  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  and  to  Stephen  Leslie  Johnson, 
Christy  Johnson  Maguachak  and  Paula 
Johnaon  Michalek.  grandchildren  of  Helen 
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O.  Kane.  »  nim  to  rach  equal  one-ninth  of 
•Ix  montiii'  eonpenntlon  at  the  rate  ahe 
waa  iecel»lm  tqr  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  hM  sum  to  be  conaMwed  induaive  of 
funeral  ezpenaea  and  all  other  aUowaneea. 


135- 
RE- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 
ORIGINAL  REBOLUnON 
PORTED  APTHORIZING 
PENDITDRES  BY  THE  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATVIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  AdmtnJstratlaii.  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar 
aRB-itt 

iutoiotd.  That  In  carrytnc  out  iu  poweri. 
dutlea.  and  functioaB  under  the  Standtnt 
ItaieB  of  the  Senate,  ta  aeeordaiiBe  with  Ua 
Jurtadlctlan  under  rule  ZXV  of  auch  rulea. 
fw«»iiM«in  *y«uMiiy  heartaiff  reporting  auch 
hearinga.  and  maUng  tnvesUgstlona  as  au- 
thorlaad  bf  paiagrapha  1  and  S  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  atandtng  Rulea  of  the  Senate. 

la  authortvd  from  March  i.  IMS.  through 
VMiruanr  M.  IMC  In  tta  diacretlon  (1)  to 
make  ezpcnditurea  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  penonnel. 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  cooaent  of  the  Oov- 
erament  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Admlnla- 
tratlon.  to  uae  on  a  retanbunable  baals  the 
aerylcea  of  penonnel  of  any  a^ch  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sic.  X  The  expeoaea  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shaU  not  exceed 
$1.384.<S9.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  aerrices  of  IndlTldual  con- 
aultanta.  or  organiaatlons  thereof  (aa  au- 
thorised by  section  303(1)  of  the  LegWaUTC 
ReoKganlntlon  Act  of  IMO.  as  amended), 
and  (3)  not  to  exceed  «3.500  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  prof  eestanal  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  sectkm  SOXJ)  of  such  Act). 

Sac.  I.  The  mmmltter  shall  report  IU 
findings,  together  with  such  recommendar 
tlons  for  Ifglalattnn  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earUeet  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  Mbruary  3S.  1M6. 

Sac.  4.  Expenaea  of  the  coeamlttee  under 
thte  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  cfaalnnan  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disburaement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  126-PRO- 
VmiNG  FOR  SENATE  MEM- 
BERS OP  UK  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  PRINTWO  AND  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  CON- 
GRESS ON  THE  UBRART 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
aRn.l3S 

Kfolve4,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
congress; 

Joint  Committee  on  Printinr  Mr.  Mathias 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hatfield  of  Oregon.  Mr. 


StevcM  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Ford  of  Kentucky, 
and  Mr.  OeCondnl  of  Arlaaaa. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congrem  on  the  U- 
brarr  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hat- 
fMd  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Warner  of  Vtrginla.  Mr. 
Inouye  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  FeU  of  Rhode 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  127— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BT  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
&RBS.137 
AesoivecC  That  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  funcUona  Impnaeil  on  It  by  section  106 
of  &  Res.  4.  mnety-Ftfth  Oongnss.  agreed 
to  February  4  (leglslattve  day.  February  1). 
1977.  as  amended,  and  in  exerdalng  the  au- 
thority ooof  erred  on  4t  by  awcb  SMtkaa.  llw 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Aftelrs  Is  au- 
thorised from  March  1.  IMS.  through  Feb- 
ruary 3S.  1906.  In  IU  dlscreUon  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  oonaent  of  the  Oovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rulea  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  servioes  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenaea  of  the  Committee  under 
thto  sectkm  shaU  not  exceed  |M4,7M.0O  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  91.000.00  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
servicea  of  indivktual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
303(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1040.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  report  iU  find- 
ing, together  with  such  recommrndations 
for  Icglalation  as  It  deems  adviaable.  to  the 
Senate  at  the  eartlest  practicable  date. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  Committee  tmder  this 
section  ShaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  ktie  Senate  uptHi  vouchers  approved 
by  Uie  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disburaement  of  salariea  paid  at  an  annual 
rate. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    138— CON- 
CERNING      PRODUCTION       OF 
DOCUMENTS   BT   THE   SENATE 
PERMANENT      SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr.   DOLE   (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Bras)  submitted  the  followink  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

aRBS.138 
Whereas,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Inveetlgatkna  haa  been  inveatigating  al- 
legations -sf  improper  practices  in  the  Hotel 
Employees  sim]  Restaurant  Employees 
IntCTnatlona:  Unioii: 

Whereaa.  th«  Subcomntttee  has  asked  the 
Deputment  at  jv'stlcc  to  determine  wheth- 
er violatkxia  of  the  It'.'eral  perjury  statute. 
19  VA.C.  i  1631.  occurred  during  the  Sub- 
committee's proceedlngi  and.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  requested  aocem  to 
records  of  the  Subcommittee  for  this  and 
for  their  investigatory  purposes; 


Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rulea  of  tlie  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  tlie  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  admlnlstraUve  or  Judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereaa,  wlwn  It  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
In  Uiepoaseaskm  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  Investigation  of  possible  offenses  or  for 
use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  acUon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently 
with  the  prtvOeges  and  rIghU  of  the  Senate: 
Now,  Uierefare.  be  It 

Itmallttt,  Tliat  the  Chairman  and  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  tlie  Permanent 
Suboommltfw  on  Inveatigationa.  acting 
Jointly,  are  authorised  to  provide  to  law  en- 
forcement auUiaritiea  records  of  the  Sub- 
.f0m»wm.H»M»  rrtkttng  to  IU  Inveadgatian  of 
the  Hotel  ttsployeea  and 
ployees  IntemationalUnlan. 


Apnl  S,  1985 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  139-CON- 
CERNING  THE  PRINTING  OF  A 
CUHPILATION  AS  '  A'  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  DOLE  gubmitted  the  foUowlng 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

aRis.139 

Aesoloed.  That  the  compilation  entitled 
"Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  tlie 
Senate",  prepared  by  the  Senate  Farllamen- 
tarian  BnerMM.  Floyd  M.  Riddick.  aluai  be 
printed,  with  any  revlskms  snd  eertain 
tables,  as  a  Senate  doraiment,  and  an  addi- 
tional 3,000  copies  diaa  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribntkm  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  180— RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  SPORT  FISH  RES- 
TORATION TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 
a  Rib.  130 

Whereas,  tai  1960  the  Congrsas  established 
the  IMngeU-Jalinson  Sport  Fiah  Restoration 
Trust  Fund  *o  promote  natural  resource 
protection  and  enhanced  recreational  op- 
portunltlea,  and  levied  taxea  on  selected  rec- 
reational equipment  to  fund  thia  aoeount 
tH>g<finiwg  s  90-year  success  story  of  a  user 
fee  program; 

Whereas,  in  1984.  because  of  the  efforU  of 
recreatlonlsU  and  oonservatkmlsU  the 
above  said  trust  fund  was  enhanced  by  addi- 
ttanal  recreational  rdated  taxea  as  part  of 
the  Oefldt  Reduetkm  Act  of  1904  and  was 
renamed  Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund; 

Whereas,  the  law  passed  by  Congress  in 
1980.  as  enhanced  In  1984.  requires  that  the 
funds  within  the  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
Trust  Fund  be  automatically  appropriated 
for  return  to  the  several  statee  annually 
(leas  limited  ovCThead  cosU): 

Whereas,  the  1984  Act  also  authorises 
funds  for  a  Boating  Safety  Account  in  the 
Trust  Fund  to  be  returned  to  the  statca  for 
boating  safety  purpoeer. 

Whereas,  the  funds  proportionately  re- 
turned to  the  aeveral  states  are  earmarked 
by  law  to  be  used  for  specific  uses  of  nation- 
al resource  protection  and  enhancement  of 
recreational  actlvitiea; 


on  fedani 
threatensd 
recreational  and  enMronmental 
and  have  thus  promoted  calls  by  the 
Istration  for  Incnssett  reliance  on  user  fees; 

Wltereaa,  The  President  and  othar  admin- 
istration officials  MbUdy  apptemlad  the 
1984  amendment  and  the  willingness  of  lee- 
reaUonlsU  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  for  de- 
sired programs; 

Whereas,  the  Adminlstratkm's  t9M 
budget  proposal  threatens  to: 

(1)  ellmlnatie  the  {guaranteed  return  of 
user  fees,  and  ' 

(3)  withhold  3/3i^  of  the  ear-marked 
user  fees;  and 

Whereas,  the  Adndnlstratiop  has  not  sd- 
dreased  this  matter  lb  a  fSshioB 
ceptaUe,  which  aetloii  is  eaosing  the 
of  any  Justification  [or  public 
user  fees:  Now.  tbefef ore,  be  It 

JtesolMd  by  Me  A^iofe;  that  It  la  the 
of  the  Senate  tl 

1.  The  administration  should  iKnar  and 
oomidy  with  the  aatomatic  appropriation 
and  ear-marking  prMlskms  of  tlie  WsHop/ 
Breaux  Sport  Flah  Reatoration  Tturt  Fopd 
as  required  by  law; land  support  adequate 
appnvriation  for  tie  Boating  SalMy  Ac- 
count in  this  Trust  ftmd;  and 

3.  Funds  due  and  owed  under  the  terms  of 
the  Trust  Fund  to  ttte  states  should  neither 
be  withheld  nor  dels^  by  the  AdmlniBtra- 
tlon.  I 


(1)  U  osnaai Section  374  of  the  Inter- 
ns! Revenue  Code  of  1984  (relating  to  dtaal- 
lowanoe  of  eertain  entertainment,  etc  ex- 
penses) Is  ">— '^'^  by  redealgnatlng  subsec- 
tion (1)  as  aubsectton  (J)  and  by  ineertlng 
after  subsection  (h)  the  following  new  sub- 


for 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMmXD 


REPEAL  OF  CONTEMPORANEOUS 
RECORDKEEPINO  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
SS 

Mr.  BCETZEN^UM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  Na  33  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  McxwooD  to  the  bOl 
(HJl.  1869)  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous recordke«bing  requiremmts 
added  by  the  Tax  {Reform  Act  of  1084. 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Smendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
SBC     .  An  TBANsroltrA'noN  ramcs 


Notwithstanding  iny  other  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  language  In  the  CDmmitteea' 
Report.  It  Is  the  senle  of  Congrcas  that  the 
exteUng  regulations  |that  impute  Income  to 
corporate  executlveai  (so-called  "Icey  employ- 
ees") for  the  uae  of  kionoommerclal  alreraft 
shall  not  be  "— "f*^  or  altered  In  any 
manner  that  woidd!  reduce  the  amount  of 
income  imputed  to  each  emptoyeea. 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  38 

Mr.  WALLOP  I  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoRor,  Mr.  MtTHiHAH,  and  Mr. 
Snais)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  83  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pacxwood  to  the  bill  HJl.  1889.  supra; 
as  follows: 

strike  out  section  fe  of  the  amendment  No. 
23  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC  1.  TAX  TttAnOWt  Of  PBR80NAL  l)8K  OT  VB- 
UCLB. 

(a)  Rxpoamra  RiODiaiicKirrs.— 


"(1)  SnoAL  ROLS  roB  Uss  or  CaixAni  Vs- 


"(1)  In  ossBBAL.— This  subsection  applies 
to- 

(A)  any  emergency  vehicle  described  In 
sectkm  4084(bKlXC).  or 

"(B)  any  veiilde  with  reject  to  which  the 
only  use  otiier  then  sny  qualified  buslnem 
use  (within  the  meaning  of  aection 
380F(dX8XB))  Is  a  qualified  personal  use. 

"(3)  QuAuriB  PBBSOVAL  USB.— For  pur* 
I  tit  nii«  lulieet  I  liiii — 

"(A)  Is  sanuL.— Tlie  term  'qualified  per- 


"(1)  |if» r""'  use  of  a  vehide  by  an  em- 
idoyeelf— 

"(I)  the  employer  requires  the  employee 
to  «*«»™«rt«i  to  and  from  work  for  bona  fide 
buslnem  reasons.  Including  protection  of  the 
vehicle  or  equipment  stored  in  the  vehide 
(but  not  Inrtnding  oommuting  solely  for  the 
protection  or  regular  transportation  of  the 
em^oyee),and 

"(II)  no  otho-  personal  uae  (other  than  de 
miwiMfa  personal  use)  Is  allowed  by  the  em- 
ployer, or 

"(II)  any  peisonal  use  of  a  vehide  by  an 
individual  who  Is  required  to  use  such  vehi- 
cle as  an  Inteval  part  of  the  perf imnance  of 
the  trade  <v  ^f***—  use  of  the  vehide  to 
make  eaUa  on  customers  or  clients,  to  make 
dellverlea.  or  to  visit  Jobsites. 

"(B)  MO  qoAunsB  pbbsohal  use  jw  ansi- 
■Bss  usBis  uos  XBAS  TS  FBBGnT.— The  term 
'qualified  r— ■"»«■'  uae'  shall  not  Jndude  any 
personal  uae  for  any  taxable  year  unlea  the 
taxpajrer  establishes  that  the  qualified  busl- 
nem uae  (within  the  meaning  of  secUon 
380F(dX8XB))  of  the  vehide  is  75  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  use  of  the  vehicle  for 
such  taxaide  year.". 

(3)  CoaroBiina  AMBHmxRT. — Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  374(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  substantiation  requlremmt)  is  amended 
Iqr  inserting  "other  tlian  property  to  which 
subsectkm  (1)  applies"  after  "380F(dX4))". 

(b)  IiKumtoa  la  Imoomx  or  Emflotbes.— 
Sectkm  Ua(e)  of  the  Intenud  Revenue  0)de 
of  1984  (defbiing  de  minimis  fringe)  is 
atnmn^mA  |iy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  PsaaosuL  xmx  or  automobilb.— The 
peraonal  use  of  a  vehide  shaU  be  treated  as 
t,  de  minimus  fringe  if — 

"(A)  such  vehide  Is  an  emergency  vehicle 
described  in  aection  4064(bXlXC),  or 

"(3)  audi  use  Is  qualified  personal  use 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  374(1X3)).". 

(c)  DsBDcnosn  asb  Cbbdixs.— Section 
380F(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1984  (rdating  to  deflnltkins  and  special 
rulea  for  limitation  on  luxury  automobOes 
and  peraonal  use  of  property)  Is  amended  by 
addliw  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragaph: 

"(11)  SraeiAL  bulb  roa  bubboeiict  vxri- 

CtBS  ABB  QOAUniB  PBMOITAL  USE.— 

"(A)  *-""■-"■  VBHiCLBS.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  emergency  vehide  de- 
scribed In  sectkm  4084(bXlXC)Xiil). 

"(B)  QuAunsB  FBSSOBAL  USB.— This  Sec- 
tion (other  thsn  subaectlcm  (a))  shall  not 
apply  to  any  vehide  with  respect  to  which 
the  only  use  other  than  any  qualified  busl- 
nem uae  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
380F(dX6XB))  to  a  qualified  personal  use 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  274(1X3)).". 


SBC  S.  gmCIIVa  DAT 

"(a)  Ik  Gbboai.— The  amendment  and  re- 
peals BSade  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  aee- 
tkm  1  and  aection  3  shall  take  effect  aa  If  tai- 
duded  In  the  amendBmnU  made  by  section 
179(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Art  of  1984. 

"(b)  SraciAL  Rmji  roa  Sbciiok  3(c).— The 
amf.ndment  made  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3  shall  apiriy  to  property  placed  in  serv- 
ke  after  June  18.  1984.  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
COMPENSATION 


SPECTEK  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  37 

Mr.  SFELTEK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iMnm,  Mr.  Hsim,  Mr.  MsTzniBAnM. 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Rockspbab^  and 
Mr.  Bt«d)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bin  (HR.  1888)  to  phase  out  the 
Federal  supplonental  compensation 
program;  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  martlng  clause 
snd  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  Extension  of  Vmnma.— 

(1)  Sectkm  603(fX3)  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1983  to 
"«»»"*•««  by  striking  out  "March  31"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "September  30". 

(3)  Sectkm  808(3)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "April  1"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1". 

(b)  Modiflcatkm  of  Agreements.— Tlie  Sec- 
retary of  UOmv  stiall.  at  the  eartiest  practi- 
cable date  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thto  Act.  propoae  to  eadi  State  with 
whldi  he  has  in  effect  an  agreement  under 
sectkm  603  of  the  Federal  Suppiesaental 
Compensation  Art  of  1983  a  modiflcatkm  of 
such  agreement  deslgned4o  provide  for  the 
payment  of  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation under  such  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  amendmenU  made  by  thto  Act  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provlskm  of  law.  If  any 
State  fSfls  or  refuses  within  the  three-week 
period  beglmiing  on  the  date  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  proposes  audi  modinratkm  to  such 
State,  to  enter  into  such  modification  of 
such  sgreement.  the  Secretary  of  \Mbm 
shall  terminate  such  agreement  effective 
with  the  end  of  the  last  week  wtUch  ends  on 
or  before  the  dose  of  such  three  week 
period.  Pending  modification  (or  termlim- 
tion)  of  the  agreement.  States  may  pay  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  amendbnenU  made  by  thto  Act 
for  weeks  beginning  after  March  31.  1985. 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  in  accordanoe  with 
the  provlsionB  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compmsatlm  Art  of  IM^ 


LEVIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  38 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Srac- 
TSR,  Mr.  Rmut,  and  Mr.  MRxniBAtm) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  1888. 8m>ra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add  the  following 
newsecti(m: 

KXIXRDBD  aaWSFllIt  OPTIOBAI.  TBIGQIB 

SBC.  .  (a)  SecUon  a03(d)  of  the  Federal- 
SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  amnKied— 

(1)  by  designating  the  lart  sentence  there- 
of as  paragraph  (4); 
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<»  by  itrlkliic  out  the  aentwicc  wltleli 
begim  with  "IttMthre  with  iwpect  to":  ud 

(S)  by  inMrttnc  after  paracnph  <a>  the 
f oUowloc  new  pftrmcmih: 

"(3)  Effeethre  with  reapeet  to  campenM- 
tion  for  waeke  of  uneBurioyraent  bectamlnc 
after  Amll  M.  1906  (or.  U  later,  the  date  ee- 
tsbUahed  pursuant  to  State  tew),  the  State 
may  by  law  provide  that  the  determination 
of  whetter  there  to  a  State  'on'  or  'of  r  indi- 
cator shaU  be  made  as  If  paratiaph  (1)  did 
not  contain  subparacraph  (A)  thereof.". 

(bMl)  Kxeept  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3). 
the  amenttaent  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  StaU  leglslatloo  Is  required  in  order  for 
a  State  to  eomply  with  the  amendment 
msde  by  subsection  (a),  the  State's  unem- 
pknrment  compensation  law  shall  not  be 
found  to  be  out  of  oompUanee  under  section 
S9M(c)  of  the  Intemsl  Revenue  Code  of 
1M4  solely  by  reason  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  such  amendment  for  any  taxable  year 
which  begtas  prior  to— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  State  whose  legisla- 
ture is  in  If  Inn  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  remains  in  itsslon  for 
not  leas  than  IS  calendar  days  thereafter, 
the  date  sudi  session  ends;  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  not  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  date  of  the  dose  of 
the  first  session  of  the  legislature  wh^ 
bbglns  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 


Senate  ooomiitteea'  fundlnc  reeolu- 
Uons  for  flacal  year  1985  on  Thiuaday. 
AprU  25. 1M5.  at  10:30  ajn..  In  SR-Ml. 
For  further  information  retarding 
this  markup,  pleaie  o<»itact  Carole 
niriflnftnn  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  214-0378. 

on  nraaoT  asauacH  Aim 


HART  AB03<DM£NT  NO.  29 
Mr.  HART  propoeed  an  amendment 

to  the  Mil  fLR.  1868.  supra;  as  followK 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  section: 

STDBT  or  AUBUIAnVS  USBS  Of 

knam 


Sac  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  lAbor  shall 
conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  sltemative 
ways  in  which  unenurioyraent  compensation 
might  be  used  to  assist  unemployed  workers. 
Such  alternatives  shall  include  the  use  of 
unemployment  compensation  (in  lump  sum 
payment  or  otherwise)  as— 

(I)  paymento  to  assist  unemployed  work- 
ers in  starting  self-employment:  and 

(3)  payments  to  ftmd  education,  retrain- 
ing, or  relocation  for  unemployed  workers. 

(b>  The  Secretary  shaU  report  the  results 
of  the  study  to  the  CoBgreas  not  later  than 
August  31,  1985.  The  report  shall  include 
any  recommendations  and  proposals  for  leg- 
islaUon. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMlllSa  ON  BULBS  Am  ABMIinSTBATIOIl 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
oa  Tuesday.  April  18.  1985.  at  9:30 
aJB..  and  April  33.  1985.  at  9:30  ajn. 
and  3  pjn..  in  SR-301.  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  committee  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  on  their 
fiscal  year  1985  funding  resolutions. 

For  fuitho'  information  concerning 
these  hearlDSS.  please  contact  Carole 
BlessingtoB  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  234-0278. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration   will    meet    to    consider 


Mr.  DOMSNICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  has  sched- 
uled oversight  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  requests.  The  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  from  adminis- 
tration witnesses  as  well  as  public  wit- 
nesses. The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday.  April  IT.  IMS.  3  pjn^  environ- 
ment and  safety  iff"g'"'''* 

Tuesday.  April  M.  18M.  »:M  ajn..  energy 


Thursday.  May  9,  ISOS.  3  pjn..  fusion 
eneigy  piugiams 

Fridsy.  May  10.  1985.  9:30  ajn^  conserra- 
tlon  and  renewable  programs. 

Monday.  May  IS.  198S.  3  pja..  nuclear 
energy  programs  and  nuclear  waste  activi- 
ties. 

Thursday.  May  18.  1985.  3  pjB..  fossU 
energy  programs. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statonents  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Iteergy  Research 
and  Development.  Committee  <m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  UJ3. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  please  contact  Mr. 
Paul  Oilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  202-224-4431. 


ADTHORmr  FOR  COMMl'l'l'EES 
TO  MEET 

COUaTTBB  ON  THX  JUSICIAST 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judidary  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  AprU  3.  in  order  to 
consider  and  act  on  pending  nomina- 
tions, commemorative  resolutions  and 
cliarters.  and  a  discussion  of  the  sale 
of  C(»nraiL  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TINTATIVB  AOBNBA 

(1)  Nominations: 

O.S.  cncun  JUBOB 

Melvin  T.  Brunettl.  of  Nevada,  to  be  n.& 
circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  dreuit. 

Frank  H.  Basterbrook.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.8.  circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit 

Edith  H.  Jones,  of  Texas,  to  be  VA.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit 

Carlos  Los  Mansmann.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  VS.  circuit  Judge  for  the  third  circuit 

Walter  K.  Stapleton,  of  OeUware.  to  be 
VA.  drcult  Jtidge  for  the  third  circuit 

O.S.  OXSTBICT  JCTOB 

AUce  M.  Batchelder.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohla 


BoweU  Cobb,  of  Texas,  to  be  VA.  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas. 

Candyn  R.  Dtanmlck.  of  Waahlngton.  to  be 
U.a  district  Judge  for  the  western  distriel  of 
Washington. 

R.  Allan  Edgar,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.8. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 

J.  Thomas  Oreene.  of  Utah,  to  be  n.&  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Utah. 

Jamas  P.  HoMermaa  Jr..  of  Illinois,  to  be 
UA  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois. 

George  La  Plata,  of  Michigan,  to  be  V& 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
MlrMg^" 

Charies  C.  Lovell.  of  Montana,  to  be  VA. 
dlrtriet  Judge  for  the  district  of  Montana. 

Ranald  B.  Meredith,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
VA.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky. 

Herman  J.  Weber,  of  Ohio,  to  be  XJA.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  dlstilet  of  Ohio. 

Ann  C.  Williams,  of  lUlnota.  to  be  VA.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  distriet  of  mi- 


Mark  L.  WoU.  of  Maasachasetts,  to  be  VA. 
dlBtrtct  judge  for  the  district  of  MMsaehu- 
setts. 

WtUlam  Q.  Toung.  of  MBssaehusetts.  td  be 
VA.  district  Judge  (or  the  distriet  of  Massa- 
diusetts. 

O.S  OOUBT  or  anBBMATIOaAI.  TBABB 

Thoaaas  J.  Aqnillno.  Jr..  of  New  Tork.  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  UjB.  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade. 

(31)  Commemorattves: 

BJ.  Res.  4T-T0  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning November  10.  198S.  as  "National 
Women  Veterans  Reeognitlan  Week".  (In- 
troduced by  Senator  Cranston). 

BJ.  Res.  53— To  flaslgnale  the  month  of 
April  1986  as  "National  School  Library 
Month".  (Introduced  by  Senator  MOynl- 
han). 

SJ.  Res.  67-To  designate  October  »-i3. 
1985.  as  "Mental  fllnem  Awarenea  Week". 
(Introduced  by  Senator  Quayle). 

8.J.  Res.  90— To  coaunemorate  the  T5th 
Anniversary  of  the  Boy  SeOuts  of  America, 
(Introduced  by  Senator  Nunn). 

aJ.  Res.  94— To  designate  the  weA  of 
May  13.  1985.  as  "Nattanal  Oigeattve  Dis- 
eases Awareness  Week".  (Introduced  by 
Senator  G«e). 

(S)  Charters: 

&  487- A  bill  to  recognise  the  organisa- 
tion known  as  The  Statute  of  Uberty-Xllls 
Island  Foundation.  Inc. 

(4)  Discussion  of  the  sale  of  Conrail. 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to 
meet,  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  April  3.  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

vs.  CIBCUIT  UUUBI 

Walter  K.  Stapleton.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
VA.  drcult  Judge  for  the  third  drpult 

U.S.  DISTBICT  OOOBT 

Cnuuies  C.  Lovell.  of  Montana,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  distriet  of  Montana. 

The  VKESnUHQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SOaOOMmTTBB  ON  s^coBims 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities,  of  the  Committee 
on  Banlcing.  Housing  afad  Urban  Af- 
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fairs,  be  authorised  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
April  3.  to  hold  4  hearing  on  corporate 

takeovers.  

The  PRESIDliVO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ^  so  ordered. 

COMMITRS  *N  ABMSB  SBBVtCBS 

Mr.  ABDNORJ  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cooB^nt  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorised 
to  meet  duringi  the  sessicm  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  ^Krll  3.  in 
closed  session,  to  mark  up  S.  874..  DOD 
authorization. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITION^  STATEMENTS 


SPEECH  OF  AllBASSADOR  MIKE 
MANSFIELD  >  BEFORE  THE 
JAPAN  SOCISTY 

•  Mr.    ROTH.  I  Mr.    President,    on 
March  19.  our  distinguished  ^mhsmiB 
dor  to  Japan.  Mike  Mansfield,  «oke  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Japan  Socie- 
ty in  New  Toric  ; 

As  one  of  the  |two  X3JS.  Senators  on 
the  Japan-Unltdd  States  FMendship 
Commission.  I  believe  that  the  views 
expressed  by  Ambassador  Mansfield 
tliat  evening  will|be  of  keen  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

After  nearly  8  years  of  service  as 
Ambassador  to  Apan.  Mike  Ibmifleld 
is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
Japanese-Ameriokn  relationship  is  the 
most  important  'bilateral  relationship 
in  the  world— baf  none.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  dark  cloud  on  the  horison 
which  theatens  that  relatiomAiip— the 
huge  trade  imbalance.  If  left  unreme- 
died, that  imbalance  could  undennine 
mutual  trust  and  eventually  our  over- 
all relationship.  Ambassador  Mans- 
field wisely  observed.  "The  time  has 
come  *  *  *  to  d^p  the  rhetoric  of 
mutual  recriminations,  and  get  aa 
with  the  businea  of  problem  sidvlng." 

I  commend  Ambassador  Mamfleld's 
remarks  and  irti^ervations  to  my  col- 
leagues' attenUoh.'  and  I  ask  that  the 
full  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in 
the  RiooHO. 

The  speech  follows: 
Spbsch  Bsross  not  Jat AN  Socnrr  ST 

AMBASSAOOif  MiKB  MANSnBS 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  intro- 
duction. I  am  dettghted  to  be  here  this 
ev^ng.  I 

The  Japan  Sodettr  is  now  entering  Its  78th 
distinguished  year  pf  promoting  better  UJB.- 
Japan  relations.  F^r  more  than  three-iiuar- 
ters  of  a  century  the  Sodety  has  saiwtid  as  a 
pillar  of  strength  [in  the  bridge  of  under- 
standing between  our  two  oountriea. 

I  congn^ulate  ttlt  Japan  Sodety— iU  offi- 
cers, board  of  dlreqtors.  and  aU  of  those  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  who  have  con- 
tributed time,  efirort.  and  monies-on  iU 
outstanding  sucoesa 

In  Japan,  a  77th  birthday  has  ipedal  sig- 
nificance. It  Is  od^rated  as  the  klju.  whldi 
means  happiness.  Ifunily  and  friends  gather 
together  with  the  ledebrant  to  give  thanks 

Sl-06t  0-8S-U  (K  •> 


for  77  years  of  life,  and  to  face  the  78th 
year  and  beyond  with  renewed  confidence. 
It  Is  a  ttaae  to  take  stock. 

I  would  Uke  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
take  stock,  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
UA-Japan  relations— where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  hearting.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  do  so  here  in  New  Tork  City, 
which  is  odebrstlng  another  anniversary: 
the  35th  year  of  sister-dty  relaUons  with 
Tokyo.  Congratulations  for  Mayor  Koch, 
Oovemor  Susukl  and  the  dtizens  of  these 
two  unsurpassed  dties. 

Nearly  dght  years  of  service  ss  Ambssw- 
dor  to  Japan  have  solidified  my  conviction- 
Indeed  my  credo— that  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
ean  rdationahlp  la  the  most  importsnt  bilat- 
eral relatianahlp  In  the  worid— bar  none.  It 
was  estsbUdied  by  remarkably  farsighted 
staff  luin  on  both  sides,  snd  has  been  nur- 
tured and  carefully  tended  by  dedicated 
people  ever  sinoe.  The  stability,  reliability, 
and  durability  of  our  relationship  provide 
the  fbundatlbn  pf  hope  for  the  Pacific 
Basin's  future,  as  wdl  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Na- 
kasone  raafflrmed  the  vitality  of  our  rela- 
tionship when  they  met  in  Los  Angeles  on 
January  3.  President  Reagan  noted  that 
"there  is  no  relationship  more  important  to 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  world  than  that 
between  the  VA.  and  Japan."  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone  characterised  U.S.-Japan  rela- 
tlona  as  baaed  on  "trust  responsibility,  and 
friendship." 

In  their  Joint  statement  to  the  press,  the 
Resident  and  the  Prime  Minister  commend- 
ed the  excellent  npori  published  last  Sep- 
tember by  the  U3.-Japan  Advisory  Commis- 
slon.  The  report  noted  that  "the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  U£.-Japan  relationship  Is  of 
great  signtQcanoe  to  world  peace  and  pros- 
perity." The  report  went  on  to  make  apedBc 
remrnmfndatlnns  on  managing  our  relation- 
ship, so  that  together  we  can  make  a  great 
oootrlbutlan  to  worid  peace  and  prosperity. 

World  peace  and  promerity— these  are  our 
goals  as  partners. 

Ours  Is  a  partnership  grounded  in  funda- 
mental agreement  on  democratic  principles 
and  an  open  IntemaMonal  economic  system. 
It  protects  the  freedoms  that  exist  in  both 
countries— tangible  and  intangible.  This 
partnership  provides  competitive  stimuli  to 
our  eeonomles  snd  ever-ristaig  standards  of 
living.  It  deepens  our  understanding  of 
human  possibilities  throu^  cultural  ex- 
change. 

Aa  we  well  know,  however,  our  relations 
are  not  tioubie^tree.  We  have  an  seen  the 
newspaper  headlinas  on  the  UJB.  trade  defl- 
dt  with  Japan.  We  have  all  heard  ttie  aocu- 
satlans  about  dosed  markets,  high  tarlffk 
and  non-tailff  barriers  on  me  side;  and  the 
high  dollar,  hl^  interest  rates,  and  a  very 
large  defldt  on  the  other  side. 

If  our  relationship  is  to  continue  on  tin 
right  track,  we  must  tackle  the  serious  and 
growing  problem  between  us.  namely  our 
huge  trade  imbalance  s  trade  imbalance 
that  threatena  to  do  real  harm  to  the  inter- 
national free  trading  ayatem. 

There  la  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  fig- 
urea  are  ominous.  Japaneae  exports  to  the 
VA.  Increased  40  percoit  In  1984.  whOe  VA. 
exports  to  Japan  Increased  only  8.9  percent 
Moreover,  our  1*4  Ulllon  defldt  with  Japan 
last  year  amounts  to  43  percent  of  our  two- 
way  $81  billion  trade. 

I  think  we  can  aU  agree  that  a  deficit  of 
this  slae  has  oonseciuences  far  beyond  eco- 
nomics. It  spurs  pn^ectl<«ilst  sentiment  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  elsewhere.  It 


prsmurts  our  political  institutions  to  act  in 
ways  that  may  be  short-sighted.  And  if  left 
unremedied,  it  csn  undennine  mutual  trust 
snd  eventually,  our  overall  relatlnwhlp. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to  drop  the 
rhetwlc  of  mutual  recriminations,  and  get 
on  with  the  business  of  problem  solving. 

When  we  look  behind  the  headlines,  what 
we  are  really  talking  about  is  the  survival  of 
the  free  trade,  free  enterprise  system— a 
system  that  is  absolutely  vital  to  both  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  system  that  we 
are  more  than  ever  Jointly  responsible  for 
tnalntsining 

The  free  trade  system,  by  definition,  de- 
pends on  bee— or  at  least  equal— market 
access.  And,  it  depends  on  adhering  to  the 
concept  of  "fair  play." 

Let  me  darify  what  we.  thie  VA.  Govern- 
ment, mean  wbax  we  talk  about  equal 
access  and  fair  play. 

First  equal  aooem  means  exactly  that  It 
means  that  if  all  things  are  equal,  any  coun- 
try with  good  quality.  low-prloed  products 
can  enter  a  market  and  sdl  fledy- without 
tariff  or  non-tariff  impediments.  It  means 
letting  the  market  dedde  what  is  available 
to  consumers,  and  at  what  price.  Equal 
access  means  not  restristtng  Imports 
through  non-transparent  ordinanoes.  ad- 
ministrative guidelines,  repetitious  and 
tlme«onsuming  certification  procedures, 
and  informal  cartels.  It  means  abandoning 
long-standing  purchasing  patterns  that  are 
based  soldy  on  "old  boy"  business  oonnec- 


The  VA.  Oovemment  believes  that  unfor- 
tunately, equal  access  does  not  always  exist 
in  Japan.  In  several  industry  sectors— par- 
ticularly t^b'w?*niTtiTnfTiitii'TW.  dectranlcs. 
forestry  products,  and  pharmaceuticals  and 
medical  equipment— we  are  hltfily  competi- 
tive. But  we  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
move  It 

I  am  concCTned— concerned  that  If  no  vid- 
ble  program  In  opening  Japan's  msrkets  in 
these  four  areas  is  made  soon,  rising  protec- 
tkmlst  pressure  In  the  VA.  will  make  it  dif- 
ficult f  (w  us  to  avoid  dosing  our  markets. 
We  do  not  want  it  to  come  to  this,  but  If  our 
rdationshlp  is  to  continue  on  the  right 
tra^  we  must  have  progress  in  the  ongoing 
four  sector  negotiations 

Now.  let  me  add  that  no  one  in  the  UjS. 
Government  bdievea  that  even  if  aU  Japa- 
neae tariff  and  non-tariff  barrfera  were  dia- 
mantled.  our  trade  defldt  with  Japan  would 
diaappear.  Any  American  who  thlnka  that 
equal  nuuket  aoeem  would  aomdxw  trans- 
late into  a  bilateral  trade  balance  la  mlatak- 
en.  because  It  wont 

Furthermore,  we  Americans  will  not  sidve 
our  own  economic  problems  by  looking  only 
beyond  ouT-bordas  for  the  sources  of  our 
ais.  Raising  a  wall  of  protectionism  to  hide 
behind  will  not  improve  our  dtuatkm.  It  will 
0^  make  It  wotae. 

For  our  part,  we  Amerieaoi  must  recog- 
nise some  basic  realities.  Our  domestic  econ- 
<miy  has  been  experiencing  its  strongest  re- 
covery in  30  years.  Investors  sround  the 
world,  expressing  confidence  in  that  recov- 
ery, have  bid  up  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
This  has  made  American  exports  more  ex- 
penshre  for  people  of  other  countries.  These 
macro-eoonoaic  factors— a  high  domestic 
economic  growth  rate,  increased  consumer 
«*■«"■»"<.  and  the  high  value  of  the  dollar- 
have  also  played  a  role  in  creating  a  bulging 
trade  defldt 

Americans  must  mslntaln  steady  growth 
without  inflation,  reduce  the  federal  defidt. 
and  reduce  Interest  rates— whidi  in  turn 
will  produce  a  more  realistic  exchange  rate. 
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We  miMt  alM  oonUnue  the  major  indiMtrtel 
icatnicturiac  now  uadarvay-  t^u'  cwwiHy 
BOM  BMMPC  efficient,  and  there  ere 
of  a  renewed  wwiialtmrnt  to  pndnc- 
better  prodiaeU  and  better  aenloea  at 


But  If  «e  are  to  compete,  even 

I  bard  voek.  increaaed  productivity, 
for  quality,  oompetltlve  prldnc.  and 
f oUow-throiitfi  eerrlee  «fll  be  metntlel  TUm 
la  what  I  call  "the  oM-thae  reUskm."  and  we 
in  ABMrtea  need  more  of  It. 

rtr  ttt  part.  Japan  rimply  muat  provide 
greater  aoeeee  to  iU  market*.  It  la  in  Japan'a 
intereat  to  do  eo;  it  is  in  our  mutual  InteiMt; 
aad  it  ia  In  the  entire  tree  wotld'a  interest. 

Second,  the  VA  aaka  for  adherence  to  the 
rulee  of  fair  play.  The  other  day  a  reporter 
a*ed  one  of  Mr  virftlnc  U  A  trade  officials 
if  the  VA  would  settle  for  a  stitatly  bOater- 
al  vreement  with  Japan  regardfaw  openinc 
measuree.  The  anawer  of  ooune  was  no. 

We  are  not  suskhit  vedal  or  prsferred 
treatment  fbr  American  mmpanlrB  and 
their  produda.  Our  aoal— as  President 
Reagan  baa  aald— is  an  econemic  system  of 
free  and  fair  trade  in  poods,  serrioes.  «id 
capltaL  We  are  seeking  equal  acoem  for  er- 
eryooe.  across  the  board,  becauae  that  is 
what  we  oonsM*  fktr  play. 

Whaterer  thoUnltad  States  and  Japan  do 
In  their  bilateral  rehiHonship  affeds  the 
whole  worid.  This  is  a  reality  we  cannot 


And  our  Impact  on  the  world  is  measured 
not  only  in  econowiiff  snd  tertinnlngical 
teniM.  but  also  in  terms  of  our  growing  po- 
litical and  security  cooperation.  Japan's 
Ti"*'i*^  leadriihip  and  more  active  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  industriaUaed  demoe- 
L  one  of  the  moat  exciting  and  en- 
devdopments  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  aoch  century. 

Japan  and  the  U.&  share 
poUey  Interests  in  neariy  every 
Africa,  the  MMdle  Best,  and  But-West  relar 
tlooa.  anas  oontroL  With  respect  to  arms 
control.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  Secretary 
Shulta's  pledge:  the  United  Statee  will  not 
agree  to  any  arma  accord  that  doee  not  ac- 
count for  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
)  (IMV)  on  a  global  basis.  We  wffl  not 
an  accord  that  would  Increase  the 
threat  to  our  frienda  sad  aOles  in  Asia. 

In  Asia,  stability  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
remalDi  vital  to  Japan  and  the  VJS.  Both 
countrtaa  alao  have  an  intereet  in  supporting 
the  poUtleal  and  economic  development  of 
the  ASEAN  eountrlea.  Japan  and  the  VA 
have  an  Important  role  to  play  in  aaristing 
China  In  its  modemiaation  programs  and  its 
integration  Into  the  international  wimmunl- 
ty. 

Japan  and  America  are  of  course  tied  to- 
gether by  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Security 
and  Cooperation.  Under  this  agreement,  the 
Ttaited  Statea  has  pledged  to  come  to 
Japan's  aid  in  ease  of  sttack— and  we  wHL 

Japan  in  turn  offers  us  the  use  of  f adUtlea 
In  Japan  to  fulfill  our  oWlgatlona  there  and 
throughout  Asia.  In  addition.  Japan  pro- 
vides more  than  one  ballon  dollara  in  host 
country  support  for  the  upkeep  of  those  f  a- 
dUtlea.  where  today  we  deploy  approxtnaate- 
ly  M.00O  troops.  Japan's  financial  and  politi- 
cal support  for  the  VA  P«|roes  stationed 
there  has  made  It  possible  for  us  to  rebuild 
a  strong  and  itafilf  lacecnff  In  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  ""r*****—  that  In  defend- 
ing Japan  and  our  other  Asian  friends  and 
allies.  America  is  acting  In  Its  own  defense 
as  weU.  Without  our  bases  in  Japan,  we 
would  have  to  revamp  our  entire  defense 
strategy.  We  would  have  to  ask  ounelves:  to 


where  would  we  drop  back  our  line  of  de- 
f  enaer  How  many  more  bilUona  of  dollaia 
would  that  cost  uar  And  Juat  bow  effective 
would  that  new  line  of  defcnae  bet  Definite- 
ly something  to  think  about 

It  to  also  true  that  the  United  States  has 
to  spread  its  resources  over  a  vaat  area. 
Therefore,  the  more  Japan  can  do  in  its  own 
defense,  the  more  the  VA  can  uae  tU 
reaourcea  efficiently  to  aaeet  our 
objectives.  Ptor  the  past  fourteen 
Japan  has  made  steady  and  significant 
iaugitas  toward  increaaing  its  own  self -de- 
fenw  capabUity.  And  we  appreciate  it 

I  have  talked  about  our  shared  foreign 
poUey  InteresU  and  objectives.  Let  me  alao 
touch  upon  the  rolea  cultural,  academic,  and 
profeaslaoal  exchangee  play  in  the  VA- 
Japan  bilateral  rriatianahip.  Par  as  much  as 
I  have  voken  about  trade  and  defense— the 
"fledi  and  bone"  of  our  partnership— I  have 
not  forgotten  for  a  moment  that  the  heart 
of  our  relaUonahlp  has  always  revolved,  and 
will  continue  to  revolve,  around  people. 

There  is  an  old  spring  in  the  United 
States  that  "Ignorance  is  Ulsa."  In  other 
words,  if  you  don't  know  about  something  it 
cant  hurt  you.  cant  bother  you.  I  dont  be- 
lieve that  for  a  minute.  And  neither  do  you. 
Some  ot  the  most  lasting  lieneflU  of  our 
knowing  each  other  come  from  the  sharing, 
the  understanding,  the  cooperation,  and  the 
friendships  that  devdop  among  ua.  And  one 
of  the  maJw  goals  of  cultural,  academic  and 
profeaslonal  exchanges  is  to  create  a  public 
climate  where  the  "flesh  and  bone"  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  In  a  spirit  of  cordiality 
and  mutual  respect  A  better  understanding 
of  each  other's  people  and  culture— an  un- 
derstanding that  can  be  translated  into  ac- 
curate perceptions  of  our  governments  and 
policies— will  serve  us  in  good  stead  now, 
and  in  the  future. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Ja^an  Society  and  the  Japan  Center 
for  International  Exchange  for  currently 
sponsoring  the  U.8.^apan  Parliamentary 
Exchange  Program.  This  program  to  date 
has  brought  130  American  and  W  Japaneee 
legislative  leaders  to  each  other's  country.  I 
am  ^eaaed  to  note  that  several  distin- 
guished participants  are  with  us  tonight 

I  am  also  idcaaed  to  note  that  the  newly- 
eatabUahed  UJB.-Japan  Leaderahip  Program, 
sponsored  by  the  UA-Japan  Poundatlon 
and  organlaed  by  the  Japan  Society,  has  al- 
ready aent  a  number  of  talented,  dynamic 
younger  Americans  to  Japan.  Their  stay  in 
Japan  will  help  these  Americans  leam  how 
their  Japanese  counterparts  think  and  how 
they  respond  to  the  net  of  the  world. 

The  media  can  also  be  a  positive  force  for 
increasing  awaianssaanoog  both  our  peo- 
ples. Coverage  of  Jspanasj  Anifrtrsn  affairs 
has  tnrraaaril  and  improved  during  recent 
yeaiB.  Japaneee  oorrsspondents  in  the  UJB. 
now  number  more  than  196,  whUe  American 
correspondents  in  Japan  number  more  than 
100.  Storiea.  commentariea.  in-depth  arti- 
(dea— I  welcome  them  all.  because  they  pro- 
vide the  neocasary  food  for  thought  about 
UA-Japan  relations. 

Pinally,  let  me  turn  briefly  to  another 
subject  that  Is  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  the 
UA-Japan  relationship.  That  Is  the  future 
of  the  Pacific  Basto.  the  coming  "Century 
of  the  Pacific." 

The  development  of  this  Basin  during  the 
next  100  years.will  mark  a  turning  point  in 
world  history.  More  than  half  the  people  of 
the  world  live  In  this  area.  Pour  South 
American  nations  front  on  the  Pacific,  as  do 
aU  of  Central  and  North  America.  East  Asia. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific 


with 


When  you  think  of  the  Padfle  1 
iU  tremendoua  natural  rcaoureea.  the  i 
ally  stable  goeerainsnta.  the  current  trade 
volume,  the  great  potential  aaarketa— whan 
you  conaMer  the  demographic  trends— the 
movementa  of  population— to  the  South  and 
eapedally  the  Weat-tn  the  United  Statea. 
you  cannot  hdp  but  coaae  to  the  conrtnalon 
that  a  pattern  la  emerging  that  dearly  out- 
llnea  the  interaection  of  trade  and  peoplea  in 
the  Pbdflc  Basin. 

It  Is.  In  the  pronouncements  of  the  UJB. 
Oovemment  in  the  words  of  our  Praaldent 
and  Secretary  of  State,  where  it  aU  la.  what 
it  la  an  about  and  where  our  futurea  lie. 

The  successful  and  peaceful  development 
of  the  Padfle  Beam,  as  weU  as  IU  stability^ 
win  depend  upon  the  durability  and 
atrength  of  the  U A-Japan  rdatlonahlp. 

In  doalng.  rd  like  to  reiterate  a  few  pointa 
I  hope  you  win  take  home  wUh  you: 

PIrst  It  la  taaperative  that  Japan  and  the 
United  Statea  not  engage  In  mutual  recrimi- 
nations. We  can  afford  neither  the  time  for 
acapegoating  each  other,  nor  the  damage  it 
might  do  to  our  relattona. 

Second,  the  UJB.  aand  put  Ita  own  econom- 
ic houae  in  order. 

Third.  American  aellera  and  investora 
muat  have  the  aame  opportunities  in  Japan 
that  Japaneee  aellen  and  Invastoca  have, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  United  Statea. 

Fourth,  our  security  relationahip  is  in  our 
mutual  Intered  and  Is  evolving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  burden  sharing. 

PIfth.  a  vigorous  program  of  exchangee  is 
the  sured  way.  over  the  long  term,  to  build 
a  true  community  of  Asia  Padfle  nations. 

It  is  in  our  mutual  interad  to  keep  theae 
pointa  in  mind,  to  do  aoawthing  podtlve 
about  them,  and  thua  build  a  healthier  and 
more  understanding  rdatlonahlp.  Together 
we  can  mod  this  challenge:  separately  we 
can  only  create  a  more  difficult  world  for 
both  of  us. 

The  great  American  pod  Cart  Sandburg 
once  wrote.  "Nothing  happena  unlem  flrd  a 
dream."  We  have  our  work  cut  out  for  ua, 
and  I  augged  we  gd  to  it 

Thank  you.* 


WATER  PROJECT  FDNDINO 

•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  Prealdent.  an 
excellent  article  vpeared  In  the  Ariso- 
nm  Republic.  &  Phoenix  newapgper, 
which  I  believe  deaerveg  the  attention 
of  my  Senate  oolleacuM-  The  article, 
entitled.  "Water  FundK  Eaatem  Crit- 
ics DlK>lng  Deeper  In  the  Pork 
Bairel."  Is  an  editorial  written  by  J.J. 
Caaaerly,  a  Phoenix  reporter  who  >■  ui 
astute  observer  of  water  policies  and 
activities  at  both  the  State  and  Feder- 
al levels.  The  article  points  out  in 
detail  how  both  the  East  and  the  West 
benefit  from  Federal  water  procrams. 
While  the  Bureau  of  Reclmmatlon  is 
the  lead  water  development  agency  In 
the  West,  the  Army  Corps  of  Eagi- 
neers  Invests  considerable  sums  of 
moneys  In  the  East  and  Midwest  for 
simUar  purposes. 

Mr.  Flresldent,  I  think  critics  of  rec- 
lamation projects  should  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Casserly  article.  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RiCOBD. 

The  article  follows:    - 


Apnl  3, 1985 

Watoi  Pnnia:  1 
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Camca  Dirraie 
'  nx  PoiK  BaaaB. 
(By  J  J.  Caaaerly) 

WAaMmoToa.— Per  four  yeara.  nearly  200 
Eastern  and  MIdwtestem  members  of  Con- 
gress have  attacked  Western  water  projects 
aa  "pork-barrel  polltlca"  at  iU  worat 

They  have  accuaSd  the  17  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamatlmi  statea  of  jatlcklng  their  nouta  ao 
deep  in  the  federal  trough  that  It  would 
take  several  acts  of  Congreaa  to  gd  them 
out. 

Yet  as  the  facts  show,  the  East-Mldwed 
are  actuaUy  deeper  in  that  barrd  than 
Western  states.  Not  only  that  they  repay 
Washington  much  Item  of  what  they  get 

Prom  1970  throdgh  1M2,  the  UA  Amy 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  two-thirds  rf  Its 
budget  earmarked  I  for  the  Ead  and  Mid- 
west—spent  ISM  trillion  on  water  prajecta. 
"  ■  ■  the  Bureau  of 
the 


Ohio  received  $3.4  billion:  Pennsylvania, 
nearly  tXB  bmion:  and  Arizona,  less  than 
$3.1blBlaa. 

Metaenbaum  aays  he  wUl.  attack  the  3.3 
percent  Intered  rate  for  Central  Arizona 
l^jed  funda.  Tet  as  of  1983.  Ohio  repaid 
only  7.8  peroent  of  almod  $500  million  in 


In  the 
tkm— which 
$«.7biUion. 

Adding  $9.«  bl 
region  to  the 
got  a  total  of  $11 
Ead-Mldwed 
more  over  the  12 


only 


the  oorpa  apent  in  thia 

ii'a  $8.7  bUllon.  the  Wed 

13  billion.  However,  the 

ived   almod   $1   bOlioa 

119.2  bUUon. 

The  Environmeatal  Protection  Agency 
apent  more  funda  an  water  projeda  during 
thoae  12  years  thail  any  federal  dqwrtment 
or  agency— a  whopbing  $30.1  billion. 

Nearly  80  pere«  of  the  EPA'a  vad  con- 
atriiction  outlays— mostly  tat  sewage-treat- 
ment planta— went'  to  East-Mldwed  states. 
Only  30  percent  #as  spent  in  the  West 
Thus.  $34  billion  wdit  to  the  Ead  with  only 
$«  billion  to  the  W^. 

A  very  importaht  change  is  now  under- 
way at  the  four  federal  agencies  respondMe 
for  water-resource  development— the  corps, 
the  bureau,  the  SCdl  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Tennessee  valley  Authority. 

\JA  appropriations  for  water^nvjed  oon- 
strtiction  at  the  foiir  have  dropped  34  per- 
cent in  real  terms  4rer  six  years  to  $8.7  bO- 
lion  in  1983.  In  contrast  operation,  malnte- 
nanoe  and  rehabilnation  for  fTiding  facili- 
ties have  soared  38  percent 

This  is  crucial  tefthe  Wed  since  Its  tradi- 
tional building  funfls  are  in  a  headtong  fSU. 

Yet.  money  for  OMAR  in  the  Ead-MIrt- 
west  soars.  For  thS  f ird  time  ever,  OMAR 
surpassed  construcUon  funding  In  the  1884 
corps'  budget-$1.4^>illlon  to  $1  bilUan. 

The  East-MldwesI  are  receiving  increastng 
bilUons  of  doUars  i*  OMdcR  fundtaig.  but  do 
not  repay  a  dime  lor  mod  such  work.  The 
Wed  repays  mod  pM&R  coats  locally. 

The  Wed  also  iKpays  85  peroent  of  aU 
building  whUe  the  [Ead  repays  leas  and  es- 
capes other  costs  by  listing  new  oorpa  works 
as  old. 

California's  Central  Valley  Projed  is  the 
Wed's  exception.  I^  sells  water  to  repay  fed- 
eral construction  aAd  OMAR  charges.  Some 
OMAR  funds  are  aot  repaid  because  of  old 
contracts,  but  Washington  is  reversing  that 

Cost-sharing  is  Uie  mod  critical  asped  of 
all.  The  U.8.  Watdr  Resources  OouncQ  has 
compared  the  paypack  to  the  four  water 
agencies.  The  East)  and  Midwest  irtildi  re- 
ceive two-thirds  of  {corps'  funds,  repay  only 
30  percent  of  such  outlays.  The  Wed  repays 
37  peroent  of  aU  funds  reodved  frian  the 
bureau,  including  loan  intered. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are  mod  critical 
of  Ariaona  water  pfojeets.  The  leading  crit- 
ics are  Sen.  Howa|d  Metaenbaum.  DOhio. 
and  Rept  Robert  Qdgar.  D-Pa. 

Yet  over  the  pad  four  years,  both  states 
have  received  more  water  fimding  Itom  the 
four  major  water  agencies  than 


itHki 


The  oorpa  has  begun  new  navigation  work 
in  Ohk>  and  the  Bast  but  termed  it  rehaUli- 
tatioB  with  no  payment.  It  should  be  repaid. 

The  real  pork  barrel  is  dtting  in  Metz- 
enbaum'a  back  yard.* 


HYDRO  RELICEiraiNO 

•  Mr.  KA8TEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  ooqjonsorlnc  Senator  Wallop's 
bUl.  8.  436.  the  Electric  Consumers 
Protection  Act  of  1»85. 1  believe  that  It 
Is  time  for  Congress  to  move  ahead 
and  rescdve  the  controversy  surround- 
ing this  Issue. 

Hydro  generated  electrical  power  Is, 
In  many  cases,  some  of  the  cheapest 
electrical  power  In  the  Natlmt.  Many 
of  the  best  sites  In  the  Nation  were  de- 
veloped many  years  ago  and  have  gen- 
erated power  for  decades.  This  source 
of  energy  continues  to  serve  the  public 
by  providing  cheap,  dean  electricity. 
Many  of  the  licenses  that  were  grant- 
ed to  provide  for  the  oonstrtictlon  of 
these  hydroelectric  sites  are  due  to 
expire  soon,  and  Congress  must  decide 
If  thn«  are  to  be  any  changes  In  the 
law  governing  how  these  llcaises  are 
to  be  issued. 

In  the  yean  since  Congress  estab- 
lished the  laws  governing  the  rellcens- 
ing  of  hjntaroelectric  sites,  our  Nation 
has  gone  through  several  revolutions 
in  the  way  we  think  about  energy. 
What  was  good  energy  policy  50  years 
ago  is  not  always  good  mergy  policy 
today. 

Thiere  are  several  points  that  I  hope 
will  be  stressed  throughout  this  proc- 
ess. The  most  fundamental  Is  that  the 
dedsimis  Congress  makes  will  have 
major  financial  Implications  for  many 
utility  consumers. 

I  hope  that  we  will  pursue  a  policy 
that  wHl  encourage  competition  for 
the  use  of  these  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing sites.  We  should  not  allow  a  single 
group  to  numcqDOlize  Uie  use  of  these 
sites.  Tnstifad.  we  should  Indude  in  the 
selection  process  consideration  of  who 
can  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
resource  and  pass  that  efficiency  on  to 
consumers. 

As  the  Houae  and  the  Senate  move 
forward  on  the  question  of  relicenslng 
hydrodeetrlc  plants  I  believe  we  can 
take  the  neoeasary  steps  to  bring  this 
part  of  our  energy  policy  In  line  with 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  I  believe  Con- 
gregg  will  se^  and  find,  the  policy 
that  best  meets  the  Nation's  needs.* 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCAHON 
DAY 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  BCr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 


the  worthy  efforts  of  students  across 
the  Nation  who  participated  in  Nation- 
al Education  Itey,  March  22.  which 
was  set  aside  to  promote  energy  educa- 
ti<m  at  all  grade  levels  of  public  and 
private  schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Energy  Educatl<m  Day 
project,  known  to  many  as  NEED, 
celebrates  its  fifth  anniversary  this 
year.  As  cotfliaiiman  of  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy,  I  take  particular  pleas- 
ure in  commending  this  successful,  39- 
State,  8.000  school  program.  NEED 
promotes  energy  education  and  stu- 
dent leadership  throu^  a  variety  of 
activities,  including  projects  at  ele- 
mentary, middle,  and  hi^  schools. 
These  projects  include  devising  games 
to  teach  other  students  about  energy, 
community  cooperation  activities  such 
as  energy  conservation  contracts  or  re- 
cycling, sdenoe  fairs  and  other  class- 
room enrichment  activities,  and  many 
other  educational  events.  Projects  may 
be  schoolwlde  or  conducted  by  student 
groups. 

Project  outlines  are  also  submitted 
to  State  coordinating  committees  for 
Judging:  the  best  projects  receive 
awards  from  the  nadonal  NEED  orga- 
nization. Winners  frmn  each  State 
Journey  to  our  Natim's  Capital  for  a 
convention  in  June.  My  colleagues  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  the 
favorite  activities  for  the  convention  is 
a  simulated  Senate  hearing,  m  whidi  a 
panel  of  student  "senators"  question 
real  experts  In  energy  matters.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  year's  topic  will  be 
nuclear  licensing  reform,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  attend  the  hearing, 
which  wiU  take  place  on  June  25. 

In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana,  NEED 
will  be  celebrated  in  Baton  Rouge  at 
an  evening  conference  for  students 
and  teachers.  Over  200  students  from 
across  the  State  wiU  leam  more  about 
nuclear  energy,  the  lignite  coal  indus- 
try, oil  and  gas  resources,  and  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy.  The  evoilng 
wiU  conclude  with  a  skit  produced  hg 
local  students  and  an  awards  ceremo- 
ny granting  over  $800  in  iviges  to  win- 
ners of  a  statewide  poster  contest. 

Our  State  science  supervisor.  Dr. 
James  Bair,  is  the  guiding  force 
behind  this  program.  Dr.  Barr  is  also 
promoting  energy  and  oiviranmental 
science  as  a  part  of  our  State-mandat- 
ed curriculum.  With  enthuslaam  like 
Dr.  Barr's,  Louisiana  can  count  on  an 
active  energy  educati<m  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  energy  educaticm  pro- 
grams in  their  States.  Program  like 
NEED  are  a  twofold  Investment  in  the 
future— our  children's  education  and 
our  community  knowledge  of  energy.* 
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8BORTBR  COLUCn  RSCBVSS 
NCAAORANT 

•  Mr.  BUMPSRS.  Mr.  PrMklent.  I  am 
pleaMd  to  offer  my  oaogrmtulatloos  to 
Shorter  CoUege  In  North  Uttle  Rock. 
AR.  for  iecei»lii«  a  grmnt  fktm  the  ll»- 
tkioal  Collegiate  Athletic  Aaodatkm 
to  operate  a  mmiBier  youth  inocram. 
Shorter  has  a  fine  tradition  of  i»ovld- 
inc  quality  education  to  Ita  students 
and  also  a  strong  tradition  of  service 
to  the  ooamuntty.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  grant  wlD  allow  Shorter  College  to 
operate  this  wmimw  program  for  SOO 
underprivileged  youth  In  the  Greater 
UtUe  Rock  area. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Short- 
«T  College  «nd  salute  them  for  work 
weO  done.  I  ask  that  an  article  from 
the  Arkansas  Gaaette  describing  the 
award  be  printed  In  the  Rkxhu). 

The  article  foUowK 


iaBn$M.OOONCAA 

OmAmx 

(Bjr  wmtam  OrMn) 

Shorter  Collage  tat  Morth  UtUe  Rock  has 

reedfcd  •  grut  of  t9S4NW  from  the  NaUan- 

al  OoDagtete  Atblotie  Aaoetetlon  to  operate 

a  a>e-»e>li  cnriefaneBt  pracnm  for  youth 

Hie  procmn.  called  the  National  Youth 
Sporta  Pngnrn.  bas  been  admlniatered  by 
the  NCAA  tor  IS  years  to  OMble  low-tDcome 
yoath  between  the  asea  of  10  and  16  to 
lean  and  fwmpete  tai  iports  and  to  receive 
Inatnietloa  tai  a  noadier  of  anhJeetB. 

It  la  ftaMuaeed  by  the  federal  Health  and 
Human  aerrtoc^DagaitaeBt 

The  ttaivemty  of  Aikaaaaa  at  FayettevUle 
and  tbe  Oulreialty  «f  Arkanaaa  at  Pine 
Bluff  bave  epetated  the  pragram  In  recent 
years  and  win  agaki  ttala  year.  Ruth  Berkey 
of  MlaBion.  Kan.,  the  nadcoal  director.  Hid. 
oasoe  laoKMsa 

More  than  140  aeboola  throughout  the 
country  will  operate  the  program  this  year, 
and  Shorter  la  one  of  12  eboeen  to  operate  It 
for  the  first  time.  Berkey  sakL 

She  said  Shorter  was  choecn  becauae  It 
had  aald  there  are  children  to  be  aenred  In 
the  area  and  had  agreed  to  serve  MO  of 
them  and  tooontribatc  a  project  director. 

Philander  Sulth  College  tai  UtUe  Rock 
baa  appUed  to  operate  the  program,  too.  and 
Ita  application  la  being  conaldered. 

Dr.  Ptank  Pumell.  the  vice  president  for 
academic  affUrs  for  Shorter,  aald  tbe  pro- 
gram will  begta  m  June  and  transportation 
and  maala  will  be  provkled.  He  added  that 
information  on  Imw  a  youth  may  apply  will 
be  made  available  later. 

PuraeD.  a  native  of  Mlsriiwlppl  and  a 
former  naming  back  for  the  Orecn  Bay 
nckers.  sold  he  sought  the  money  for  the 
program  becauae  tliere's  a  need  for  It.  He 
said  hell  reendt  young  people  and  adults  to 
apeak  to  the  portkdponU  and  that  beaidw 
^*»mimt  sporta  tlieyll  receive  instruction  In 
nutritioii.  peraonal  hyslene  and  other  mat- 
ters ttiat  wHl  help  in  their  development. 

A  spokwman  for  the  state  finployment 
Security  Dhrlsten  said  Monday  the  state  bad 
$7.3  million  for  its  regular  summer  procram 
for  youth  this  year.  The  procram  will  pro- 
vide work  experience  and  tutoring  to  7.300 
youth  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21,  she 
aald,  adding  that  the  figure  is  $1  million  less 
tlian  the  state  had  for  the  program  last 
year. 


VJB.  ROLE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ocnn- 
mend  the  senior  Senator  fron  Minne- 
sota, the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  mtelllgeaoe,  for  an  extreme- 
ly thou^tful  presentation  oa  the  VA. 
role  in  Central  America,  which  he 
made  before  the  National  Press  Club 
on  March  36, 1985. 

Senator  DuagmgKon  raises  serious 
questions  which.  I  believe,  should  be 
at  the  forefront  of  our  debates  <m  JJA 
policy  toward  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Ouatemala,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Nleangua.  In  particular,  what  Is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  our  long-term  ptdlcy 
in  the  re^oo.  What  are  the  prliiclples 
which  undeiile  our  pcdlcy? 

All  too  often,  we,  in  the  Senate,  have 
faUed  to  address  these  questions, 
choosing.  Instead,  to  concentrate  our 
attentions  upon  means  rather  than 
ends.  Consequently.  I  commend  the 
Senator's  speech  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Raooao  In 
full  for  their  careful  consideration. 

The  material  f  oUowk 

or  SoiAToa  Davs  DoumBoa 
Tin  Natiomal  Pum  Club,  Mabob 
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Some  years  ago,  a  senior  umted  Statea 
government  official  was  reported  to  have 
told  a  South  American  diplomat  that  the 
"axis  of  history'*  ran  from  Moscow  through 
BeiUn  and  London  to  New  York,  and  did  not 
eneoinpaa  LaUn  America. 

Tliat  narrow  vision  of  mtemational  poli- 
tics Is  no  longer  held  by  moat  informed 
people.  Today,  as  never  before,  people  in 
this  country  are  following  with  tatense  in- 
terest developments  in  the  natloos  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

But  tt  we  are  interested,  we  are  also  con- 
fused, for  we  lack  a  frame  of  reference 
which  can  tell  us  what  kind  of  policy  to 
pursue.  Our  government  appean  to  be  re- 
acting to  eventa,  rather  than  carrying  out  a 
strategy  with  specific  goals  and  standards 
by  wlUch  to  measure  progreaa.  Wlien  things 
dont  go  ttie  way  we  expect,  we  lose  patience 
and  try  somrthtng  different.  When  we  looe 
confidence,  we  try  someUilng  raah.  When 
tlireatened,  we  overreact.  When  not  tlireat- 
ened.  we  loae  intereat. 

Sa  today,  Amolcans  are  numbed  by  a 
pletbon  of  propoaala  and  counterproposals 
based  on  tlie  contradictory  views  of  various 
experts  and  witasaaea.  Americana  are  oon- 
fuaed  by  the  strength  of  Administration 
rtietortc  and  the  absence  of  Admlnlstratfajn 
action.  Tliey  are  confused  by  congremlonal 
procrastination,  argument,  and  lack  of  con- 
sistency. They  are  looking  for  something  we 
have  seldom  brought  to  Central  American 
policy— ooherenoe  and  a  sense  of  vlsioo. 

We  largely  ignored  events  in  Central 
America  until  the  NIcaraguan  people  over- 
threw tlie  SoBsoaa  regime,  and  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Salvadoraa  military  depoaed 
General  Romero  in  a  reformist  ooup.  Then, 
when  we  tried  to  react,  we  found  that  our 
policy  was  defined  by  a  hoot  of  after- 
thoughts posing  as  Congreasional  amend- 
ments. Instead  of  crafting  an  integrated 
policy,  we  adopted  a  series  of  policy  frag- 
ments. We  looked  at  tbe  region  through  a 
kaleldeecope,  which  offers  different  views 
when  turned  to  the  right  or  tlie  left,  and 
not  a  telescope. 

We  adopted  the  Helms  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  American  foreign  aid  in 


support  of  land  reform.  We  adopted  tbe 
Oodd  amendment  whltti  demanded  a  regu- 
lar paper  exerdM  on  bdialf  of  human 
rights.  We  adopted  the  Boland  amendment 
whkdi  tried  to  Unk  tangible  aaslstBnre  to  tbe 
taitaagible  mottvm  of  tbe  Nleanguan  oppo- 
sltkm.  And  when  we  found  that  this  was 
fruitleaa,  we  adopted  Section  6066  of  the 
Contmuing  ResoluUoo,  wliieh  liolds  Ameri- 
can aetimi  hostage  to  an  Ill-timed  vote  on  an 
lll-ptaumed  program  m  aupport  of  a  policy 
which  no  one  HiMkislamls 

I  submit  to  you  today  tliat  we  can  no 
longer  afford  a  kaleideacopic  approach  to 
foreign  policy. 

If  Central  Amerlm  is  Important  to  this  na- 
tion's future-«nd  It  la-ttaen  it  Is  time  for 
tbe  public,  the  Coograaa,  ami  tlie  KxeeuUve 
Branch  to  hegm  shaping  a  loog-term  affirm- 
ative poUcy.  We  need  to  stop  confusing  m- 
strumenta  with  ends:  mtentkms  with  aooom- 
pliahments:  rlietoric  with  reality:  and  Con- 
grmslnnal  micromanagement  with  Cuugiea- 
slonal  oversight.  We  need  instead  to  ask 
ourselves  what  Is  happening  today  in  Cen- 
tral America,  what  Is  likely  to  happen  to- 
morrow, wliat  we  would  like  to  aoe  bappen 
m  the  future,  and  what  we  can  do  about  It. 

Perhapa  the  place  to  start  Is  with  the 
democratie  revolution  whieb  Is  being  carried 
out  every  day  througliout  Latin  America  by 
millions  of  people  wtio  are  demanding,  and 
obtaining,  the  polltleal  and  eeonomie  ri^ts 
which  they  have  long  been  denied. 

Today  no  repressive  government  can 
remata  in  power  m  Central  America  unlem 
it  receivm  outside  support.  But  equally,  no 
demociaHc  movement  can  flourish  to  Cen- 
tral America  unlam  it  receivee  outside  sup- 
port. Much  of  that  support  must  come  from 
the  Latin  American  democradm  themselves. 
Tliey  cannot  be  detaclied  observers— critical 
or  nofMocamital  in  public  yet  supportive  in 
private.  Tliey  must  participate  m  the  demo- 
cratic revohitlon  for  they  will  benefit  tbe 
most  from  Its  suocem  and  suffer  the  most 
from  Its  failure. 

Wlien  I  first  went  to  Central  America  13 
yean  ago.  only  Coata  Rlea  had  a  function- 
ing democracy  and  a  tradition  of  aodal  Jus- 
tice. Today,  Costa  Rica  is  not  alone. 
Panama.  Honduras,  and  D  Salvador  have 
democratically-elected  civilian  governments 
that  have  made  major  progrem  to  eliminat- 
ing a  legacy  of  injustice,  eeonomie  stagna- 
tion, and  the  arbitrary  exerdae  of  power. 
Even  m  Ouatemala.  a  country  which  for 
yeaia  stood  apart  because  of  its  feudal  bru- 
tality, there  are  dear  signs  of  progress,  and 
Preaidentlal  elections  are  scheduled  for  Oc- 
tober. 

At  the  same  time,  these  developmenta  are 
not  irreversible.  D  Salvador's  respected 
President.  Joee  Napolean  Ouarte.  must  con- 
tend with  the  remnants  of  yesterday's  right- 
ist dlctatorahlp,  wliile  fighting  the  Insurgen- 
cy of  the  left.  President  Suaxo  of  Honduras, 
thou^  not  significantly  threatened  by  the 
left.  Is  facing  deteriorating  economic  condi- 
tions which  may  create  uncontndlable  pres- 
sure on  his  government.  The  Hondurans 
must  also  resolve  the  dilemma  of  strength- 
ening a  military  which  offers  protection 
against  the  MandsU  to  the  south  but  whk:h 
poem  a  threat  to  democracy  in  its  own  right. 
Costa  Rica's  economy  has  been  ravaged  by 
the  oU  shocks  of  1973  and  1979,  by  a  decline 
m  the  terms  of  trade,  by  the  burden  of  har- 
boring thousands  of  refugees  from  Nicara- 
gua, and  by  the  government's  historic  gener- 
osity. In  Panama.  eoonomJc  conditions  are 
precarious  and  democracy  is  threatened  by 
a  nascent  Marxist  movement  waiting  on 


stage  left  and  tbe  proapect  of  a 
military  waitkig  onlstage  right. 

Tlie  question  tBdng  tlie  American  people 
today  is  whether  we  Ignore  these  realitlm  or 
act  concert  with  others  to  help  tbe  eaaerg- 
ing  democradm  sbfinllieii  ttaesmdvea.  In 
the  past,  we  fooMt  change:  now  we  must 
decide  whatlier  to  Ignore  It  or  to  bolster  K. 
Tlie  old  style  military  governments  are 
evolving  mto  democracy.  Tbe  Mandat  tawur- 
gendes  are  loalng. 

In  every  country  but  one,  the  demoexatle 
revolution  Is  being  parried  out.  however  pre- 
cariously. That  ooigitry  is  Nicaragua. 

The  Bandinista  National  Directorate  has 
stolen  a  democratia  revolutioo  from  the  dU- 
aens  of  Nicaragua  las  surely  m  tbe  Botabe- 
vlks  stole  the  Russkn  revolutioo  against  tbe 
CSar.  It  haa  set  oiit  on  a  course  of  subver- 
sion abroad  and  lipitmlon  at  home  wbidi 
has  disturtied  and  frightened  democratic 
leaders  tbroutfioutt  tbe  regkm. 

Nicaragua  is  a  tkrawback  to  the  old  pat- 
tern. Today,  as  ik  1979,  the 
f aem  mtematkmal  iliootility.  etnimsnlt 
ter,  a  population  ^own  restive,  and  an  in- 
crmstng  threat  fxiku  a  military  lusurgsney 
supported  by  a  democrstic  opposttion.  Self 
we  are  consistent  m  our  support  for  a  demo- 
cratic revidutiatt'^  should  see  Nicaragua 
for  what  It  la— aobther  Central  Aamrican 
dictatordiip  or  wmdi  Is  doomed  to  failure 
unlem  tt  is  kept  aU^  by  outskie  help. 

The  fundamental  question,  therefore.  Is 
whether  we  believe*  that  the  democratic  rev- 
olution should  mSve  forward  throutfiout 
Central  America.  If  so,  we  must  ssk  onr- 
selvm  where  tbe  o^stadm  to  thia  movemmt 
are  found.  One  plsoe  is  Managua,  where  a 
govermnent  is  bent  on  throttling  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  at»^home  and  reversing  It  in 
the  neighboring  states. 

Inside  Nkaragua;  the  SandinisU  NaUooal 
Directorate  is  rWiMting  to  ever  greater 
forms  of  oontnd  a^  repression  Pood  Is  ra- 
tioned by  FBUr  biDck  committees.  Tbe  be- 
havior and  beliefs  of  every  dtisen  are  sub- 
ject to' dose  monltdrlng  to  ensure  that  there 
Is  no  deviation  fro^  tbe  party  line.  Censor- 
ship, forced  relocation,  snd  orcbestrsted 
mob  behavior  are  further  ditwdug  tbe 
people  from  the  Sandtnlstaa.  Tbe  list  of 
exilm  therefore  grqws  bigger  every  day. 

Nicaragua'a  beluwior  toward  others  is  no 
better.  Nicaragua  w  providing  material,  fi- 
nancial, and  polltidal  support  to  iosurgenis 
In  D  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rlea.  and 
Ouatemalak  Ttiis  sapport  takm  the  form  of 
anna,  aramimitinnj  enmmimifatkwa  ooordi- 
natioii,  logistica.  training,  propaganda,  awdl- 
oal  assistanoe.  andadvioe.  In  addition.  Nica- 
ragua poem  a  dlre^  military  threat  to  her 
neighbors  m  Centml  Ameria  with  an  sne- 
nal  which  exceeds  thoae  of  sU  tbe  other 
Central  American  { oountrim  ccimblnert  Pl- 
nally,  the  emergta^  client  relatlonsbip  be- 
tween Nicaragua  abd  the  Sovlet<^ibao  axis 
represents  a  potential  strategic  and  tactical 
threat  to  the  United  Statea. 

That's  why  the  Vnlted  Statm  has  persist- 
ently raised  four  gotots  with  the  Sandtnia- 
tas  in  its  bllatertkl  talks  at  Manmnllto. 
These  are  the  samk  points  which  He  at  the 
heart  of  the  multi-lateral  Contadora  negoti- 
ations. I 

Plrst,  we  want  Nicaragua  to  oeaae  Ita  sup- 
port for  insurgendos  m  other  countries. 

Second,  we  wsnt  [the  National  Directorate 
to  adhere  to  thCi  prindplm  of  tbe  OAS 
Cluuter,  and  to  honor  the  proealam  they 
made  in  1979  to  return  for  OAB  recognition 
as  a  transitional  goiremment. 

Third,  we  want  Nicaragua  to  reduce  tlie 
size  of  iU  military  to  parity  with  that  of  lU 
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neighbors,  and  to  refrato  altogether  from 
..t^mtmtmf  Qf  seeklng  advanced  mllttary  tech- 
nology. Tbe  eoonomim  to  Ceirtral  America 
cannot  afford  an  arms  race  spurred  by  a 
NIcaraguan  Md  for  hegemony.  But  the  de- 
mocradm to  Central  America  csntaot  thrive 
m  tbe  fsoe  of  a  military  threat  from  a  state 
whidi,  unlike  Cuba,  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  their  small  Isthmus. 

Finally,  we  want  to  aee  a  reduction  in  NIc- 
araguan dependence  on  the  Soviets,  the 
Cubans,  snd  dients  like  the  PLO  or  libya. 
Ndtber  this  nation  nor  any  other  nation  m 
the  liemitphere  can  tolerate  another  Soviet 
military  outpost 

Aa  iBViortant  as  these  four  pomts  are, 
they  do  not  comprise  a  genuine  foreign 
policy,  fiteari.  they  repraaent  problems 
which  need  an  immediate  sidtftton.  In  other 
words,  we  find  ouradvm  once  again  reacting 
after  tbe  fSct  to  events  which  appear 
beyond  our  controL  What  we  need  is  a  com- 
prehensive poliey  wtiich  can  provide  a  road 
map  for  tbe  future. 

Tbua  fax.  the  Administration  has  failed  to 
provide  aoeh  a  road  map.  True,  it  haa  re- 
peatedly announced  three  concrete  goals 
which  lie  at  the  heart  of  its  monetary  re- 
queata  to  Coogresc  support  for  democracy 
agstaat  tawurgener.  economic  assistanre  to 
help  stabilise  dedining  eoonomiea;  and  mili- 
tary assistant  to  ctmtam  the  NIcaraguan 
threat.  But  these  sre  only  short-term  reac- 
tioos  to  bBBsedlate  and  visible  threats.  They 
do  not  tdl  us  what  we  want  the  future  to 
look  like  and  becauae  of  that,  programs  and 
propoaala  which  should  be  evaluated  in 
terma  of  their  contribution  to  progrem 
become  debated  M  ends  to  themsehrea. 

We  are  not  demonstrably  undertaking  a 
signiflrant.  long-term  and  supportable 
poUey  wlUch  wm  define  the  United  States 
role  In  Central  America  for  tlie  future.  And 
the  role  played  by  President  Resgsn  in  this 
issue  only  oontrHmtm  to  the  difficulty. 

Tbe  President  haa  spoken  to  the  public  a 
number  of  ttmm  about  Central  America. 
Until  recently,  however,  he  has  done  so  only 
m  terma  of  such  Issum  aathe  so-called  "feet 
people".  He  bmoot  made  dear  the  affirma- 
tive poliey  iriiicb  we  abould  adopt,  but  in- 
stead has  spoken  only  m  terms  of  what  we 
should  oppose. 

As  a  result,  the  PresMent  himself  has  to 
some  degree  become  the  issue.  The  Pred- 
dent  is  uamtUy  seen  ss  the  source  of  foreign 
pOUey.  OongresB,  therefore^  debates,  sup- 
ports or  refntm  a  man.  not  a  policy.  But  the 
tras  IsMM  here  Is  a  long-term  strategy  and 
hi^MTKirder  goala,  not  the  deetions  in  1986 
or  1966. 

Clearly,  it  is  not  the  obligation  of  Con- 
grem  to  develop  such  a  Ddiey.  That  is  the 
responsibility  of  tbe  Executive  Branch,  and 
it  is  the  Executive  Branch  which  is  far 
better  prepared  to  undertake  such  detafled 
work.  But-nnlem  a  genuine  policy  is  devel- 
oped—soon and  well— the  Executive  will 
leave  itsdf  open  to  defeat  by  a  Congress 
wliieh  win  begin  to  imiiose  aitlfldal  re- 
strainta  on  this  country.  We  cannot  afford 
Iralstdwfopir  micro-management  of  the  sort 
that  gave  us  the  Clark  Amendment,  the  ar- 
tificial box-cheeking  exercise  of  human 
rights  certification,  or  the  fencing  of  fund- 
ing a^iteh  waa  appromlated  for  the  CIA 

The  vacuum  created  by  the  failure  to 
elaborate  an  affirmative  policy  bas  led  to 
the  rldlculoua  apeetade  of  alternative  visite 
to  our  Oongrem  and  our  commtmltim  by  the 
PBUV  and  the  PDH  In  a  protracted  morality 
play  deaigned  to  gata  abort-term  pn^agan- 
da  advantagea.  In  Nicaragua,  they  know 
there  Is  no  real  US  policy,  and  all  sides  are 


tlierefore  engaged  In  a  form  of  ritualised 
theatrics  designed  to  create  one  by  default. 

It  Is  time  for  this  government  to  take 
charge  of  its  own  policy.  What  we  mUst 
begta  to  do  is  to  establiab  some  guiding  prin- 
dplea.  These  prtndtrim  can  provide  a  con- 
text for  debate,  and  establlah  standards  by 
which  we  can  measure  sucoees.  It  is  vital 
that  such  a  policy  be  directed  uniformly 
toward  aD  of  Central  America,  and  not  Just 
tbe  country  wtiicta  attracts  our  attention  at 
the  moment.  Central  America  is  a  tightly 
taterdependent  region,  and  the  democratic 
revolution  cannot  succeed  if  it  is  hampered 
in  any  country,  whether  because  of  leftist  or 
rigtitist  repression.  We  must  buHd  toto  our 
policy  the  elements  of  cbnsistency.  aooount- 
abOtty.  credibility,  and  couonance  with  law 
which  we  demand  of  a  fmeign  policy  else- 
where. And  above  all  elae,  we  should  not 
confuse  tbe  instruments  of  policy  Itself. 

I  believe  that  our  policy  should  be  shaped 
by  six  general  prindptea. 

Tbe  first  principle:  We  must  recognise 
that  a  long-term  commitment  to  policy  re- 
qulrm  tbe  active  simport  of  the  public  and 
Its  Congrees.  This  means  that  a  policy  must 
be  built  on  an  affirmative  vlakm  of  the 
future,  and  must  avoid  aenselem  confronta- 
tion over  peripheral  Issum  like  tbe  paramili- 
tary program.  If  the  President  makm.  a  614 
million  program  the  oenterpleoe  of  his 
policy,  he  will  only  stoke  the  firm  of  contro- 
versy to  this  couittry.  ¥nn  or  lose,  the  game 
will  ultiaaately  be  the  Sandtaiista'a,  not  ours. 

Tbe  previous  formula  for  covert  asslstanre 
is  simply  at  a  dead  end.  Tbe  dispute  be- 
tween Congremand  the  Administration  has 
been  over  wliether  money  should  be  appro- 
priated to  resume  covert,  military  support 
of  the  mcaraguan  insurgents.  Congrem 
won't  be  a  party  to  the  iUogieal  and  illegal 
abeurdlty  of  pretending  that  We  are  not  pro- 
viding military  aaslsfanrr  when  It  la  widely 
and  publicly  known  that  we  are. 

The  insistence  on  covert  aid  convinces  the 
Central  Amerirane  that  we  are  not  openly 
committed  to  our  objectives  and.  therefore, 
not  steadfast  Moreover,  the  American 
people  dtm't  understand  why  we  have  to  act 
ta  an  underhanded  way  If  our  policy  objec- 
tiVM  are  right  Finally,  it  is  not  dear  why 
covert  aid  Is  tbe  critical  action  upon  whicb 
our  policy  must  stand  or  fall.  The  controver- 
sy is  Joined  on  tbe  wrong  issue— the  method 
rather  than  the  goal  of  supporting  the 
FDN— and  a  negative  vote  on  that  iasue  im- 
pUo.  Incorrectly,  that  Congrem  and  the  Ad- 
ministration are  not  to  agreement  on  the 
need  to  oppooe  the  Sandtnistm  and  all  they 
stand  for.  Confrontation  should  be  ta  Mana- 
gua, not  in  Washington. 

Tlie  seotmd  principle:  Our  policy  must 
have  the  element  of  credibility  which  comes 
from  an  evident  willingnea  to  undertake 
difficult  and  potentially  expenaive  actions. 
Without  credibility,  our  actions  raise  doubts 
and  questions. 

There  is  considerable  hand-wringing 
about  the  arms  buildup  in  Nicaragua,  but  it 
continues.  Why,  people  must  ask.  do  we 
permit  it?  Surely,  $14  million  In  covert  aid 
to  the  YDS  is  not  going  to  make  any  differ- 
ence. We  assert  that  MO-21s  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, yet  the  construction  of  Puoita 
Huete  Airfield  conttnum.  and  we  permit  tbe 
deployment  of  sophisticated  MI-34  helioop- 
tera.  Have  we  drawn  a  line  on  military 
equIpBMnt?  If  so,  where?  If  not,  why  not? 

Equally,  we  claim  to  support  the  demo- 
cratic oppodUon  ta  Nicaragua.  If  so.  people 
must  adc  where  is  the  tangible  sign  of  that 
support?  If  we  oppose  the  regime  in  Mana- 
gua, why  do  we  buy  NIcaraguan  beef  and  ba- 
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nuMtf  when  Honduna  could  uae  our  tnMie? 
And  if  we  truly  (eel  that  the  Sanrttnliti 
have  loat  their  letttimacy  because  of  their 
failure  to  adhere  to  the  conditionB  for  their 
reeotnition  by  the  OA&  why  do  we  contin- 
ue dlptomatic  relatloni? 

Thus  far,  oar  rhetoric  haa  vastly  exceeded 
our  aetlotis.  The  l0D«er  this  continues,  the 
more  certain  that  nobody— dentoentic  ally 
or  SandinlsU  tdeokwue— will  believe  that 
the  VA.  is  serious  about  defendlnc  iU  inter- 
est in  the  short-term  or  advancinc  them  in 
the  lonc- 

The  third  principle:  We  should  make 
greater  use  of  the  economic  tools  at  our  dis- 
posal. Our  greatest  resource  is  not  our  abili- 
ty to  arm  people,  but  to  feed  them,  and  to 
help  them  develop  sound  and  growing 
economies. 

To  this  day.  we  continue  to  let  protection- 
ism dominate  our  dealings  with  the  Central 
American  economies.  We  continue  to  parcel 
out  humanitarian  and  development  assist- 
ance in  small  and  infrequent  doses.  We  con- 
tinue to  focus  on  the  short-term  gain,  not 
the  long-term  good. 

Economic  stability  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
political  stability.  The  sounder  a  nation's 
economy,  the  more  it  can  resist  aggression 
or  subversion.  It  is  in  our  own  national  in- 
terest to  make  a  significant  commitment  to 
econonle  devdopment  in  Central  America. 

We  have  the  economic  capacity,  the  stra- 
tegic interest,  and  the  plan  of  action  to  do 
so.  But  rather  than  moving  ahead  with  the 
urgently-needed  Jackson  Flan.  Congress  has 
wasted  Its  time  and  undercut  our  credibility 
by  engaging  in  kaleldeacapic  policymaking 
with  a  string  of  haphaaard  smmdmenta.  It 
is  time  to  move  forward  on  the  Jackson 
Plan,  and  to  quit  distracting  ourselves  with 
targets  of  poUttcal  opportunity. 

The  fourth  principle:  We  must  make  clear 
that  our  support  for  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion means  that  we  are  willing  to  live  with 
dlvetsity  so  long  as  a  nation's  core  values  in- 
volve a  commitment  to  the  democratic  proc- 

Policy  disagreements  among  democracies 
are  ultimately  less  important  than  their  ad- 
herence to  common  values.  Our  relations 
with  many  genuine  democracies  have  occa- 
sionally been  strained.  But  at  no  time  have 
we  had  a  fundamental  disagreement  over 
vital  and  core  Issues  with  a  true  democracy. 
All  democrsdes  have  a  strong  community  of 
interest  against  tyranny,  and  it  is  tyranny  in 
its  most  naked  form  that  we  spend  billions 
each  year  to  deter. 

Governments  do  not  have  to  look  like  ours 
to  be  democratic  nor  do  they  have  to  sign 
off  on  the  VS.  pcrtlcy  line.  Yet  too  often  in 
the  past,  we  have  signalled  that  by  "demo- 
cratic." we  mean  only  pro-U.8.  and  anti- 
communist.  Too  often,  we  have  failed  to 
support  social  JusUce  when  the  basic  choice 
has  been  between  reform  and  tyranny. 

If  the  Sanillnietnr  adjust  their  policies  in 
the  ways  we  have  outlined  at  Mamsnlllo 
and  elsewhere,  and  manifest  a  commitment 
to  the  democratic  process,  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  develop  doae  and  supportive  ties  with 
Nicaragua.  But  we  should  also  be  prepared 
to  isolate  Ntearsgua  if  the  Sandinistas  con- 
tinue on  a  collision  course  with  their  neigh- 
bors. Becently.  the  UWIK  offered  to  lay 
4lown  its  arms  and  undertake  unconditional 
taUts  on  natkMial  reconciliation,  with  the 
Church  acting  as  mediator.  This  could  be 
the  Nlearaguan  counterpart  to  President 
Doarte's  dramatic  meeting  at  Im  Palma.  and 
could  represent  the  start  of  a  process  of  de- 
mocratintioa  The  response  of  the  Sandi- 
nlsU National  Directorate  should  ahape  our 
poUcy  decisions 


The  fifth  principle:  Any  policy  which  we 
undertake,  must  be  preiUcated  on  Central 
American  unity  and  leadership.  This  is  not 
our  struggle  alone,  and  if  we  attempt  to 
make  it  so  we  are  due  for  frustration. 

It  is  time  for  those  who  have  undertaken 
the  democratic  revolution  to  stand  up  for 
the  principles  of  democracy  throughout  the 
region.  If  the  nations  of  Central  America  do 
not  act  together,  they  risk  collapsing  one  by 
one.  The  region  is  tightly  interdependent, 
and  it  cannot  continue  the  democratic  revo- 
lution, unless  It  acta  In  a  united  way. 

It  is  understandable,  given  the  long  histo- 
ry of  X3S.  neglect,  that  the  democracies 
would  be  reluctant  to  take  the  lead  In  a 
policy  designed  to  bring  to  Nicaragua  the 
processes  which  have  taken  root  In  Costa 
Rica  and  elsewhere.  Noixidy  would  want  to 
risk  further  intimidation  by  Nicaragua  in  a 
hopeless  quest  So  It  Is  vital  that  the  United 
SUtes  make  clear  that.  If  the  nations  of  the 
region  undertake  collective  action,  we  will 
meet  our  obligations  under  the  OAS  Char- 
ter and  the  Rio  Treaty. 

RegkMoal  collective  action  Is  a  tool  we  have 
simply  overlooked  thus  far.  preferring  to 
rely  on  unll^eral  programs  and  dedara- 
tlom.  Article  35  of  the  OAS  Charter,  and 
Articles  6  and  8  of  the  Rio  Pact,  provide  a 
sound  legal  and  diplomatic  basis  for  indhrld- 
ual  and  collective  action  against  a  country 
which  engages  in  either  direct  military  In- 
cursion or  in  sggresslon  by  indlreet  means. 
A  reliance  on  these  principles  and  provisions 
will  make  clear  that  the  problem  is  real,  and 
not  simply  an  Ideological  difference  between 
Republicans  and  Sandinistas. 

Moreover,  a  declaration  of  collective 
action  makes  clear  that  it  is  Latins  them- 
selves, and  not  the  Yanquis.  who  are  con- 
cerned. We  cannot  afford  to  revive  the 
image  of  the  colossus  to  the  north.  And  I 
sm  certain  that  political  leaders  like  Presi- 
dents Duarte  and  llonge  are  far  more  effec- 
tive in  obtaining  n.S.  support  than  the 
parade  of  PDN  military  commanders  who 
have  reoenUy  cobbs  through  Washington. 

The  sixth,  and  last,  principle:  We  should 
be  cautious  about  reliance  on  tools  that  can 
only  support  a  political  goal,  not  define  one. 
Two  such  tools  are  military  action  and  nego- 


be  intelligently  discussed  unless  we  have 
first  decided  upon  the  broad  principles  we 
are  seeking  to  advance.  Only  then  can  our 
debate  about  Central  America  cease  to  be 
artificial  and  artificially  narrow. 

It  is  unusual  that  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
telUgenoe  Committee  should  address  these 
points,  for  customarily  tntelUvence  is  sup- 
posed to  inform  the  policy-maker,  not  shape 
policy.  But  the  means  chosen  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  pursue  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica have  thrust  both  the  CIA  and  the  over- 
sight committees  with  the  public  debate.  We 
can  return  to  our  traditional  roles  when  we 
are  offered  a  policy  to  support.* 


We  should  demonstrate  that  our  commit- 
ment to  the  region  is  political  and  durable. 
As  pMt  of  that  commitment,  we  ahould 
make  clear  our  wOUngneos  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  in  accordance  with  our  Rio 
Pact  obUgatlom.  but  only  as  requested  by 
the  Rio  Pact  membera  themaelves.  We 
should  avoid  the  unilateral  tmptilsr  to  push 
unto  somebody  yeUs.  "uncle".  Military 
action  should  never  be  ruled  out.  But  no 
such  action  can  be  undertaken  without  a 
clear  consensus  in  this  country  and  in  the 
regkxL 

Equally,  we  must  keep  open  the  door  to 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua, but  we  must  realise  that  in  every  case, 
bilaterally  and  unilaterally',  they  have  nego- 
tiated with  a  cynical  and  unproductive  atti- 
tude. We  can  no  loncer  base  our  policy  on 
an  sssumptimi  that  the  Sandlnlatas  have  a 
motivation  or  incUnatlon  to  wOllngly  cede 
any  of  their  objectives,  inside  or  outside 
their  country.  We  must  understand  that 
their  objective  remains  consolidation  of 
power— an  objective  they  will  not  willingly 
concede  through  negotiations  unless  our  di- 
plomacy Is  framed  in  terms  of  a  clear  enun- 
ciation of  our  long-terra  goals,  and  backed 
by  sufficient  strength  to  express  our  wlU. 

In  stunmary,  no  element  of  policy— wheth- 
er economic  assistance  or  covert  action— can 


RULES  OP  PROCBDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pregideot.  para- 
gr»ph  3  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Ruleg  of  the  Senate  requireg  each 
standing,  aelect.  or  special  oommittee 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  aeaaion.  to  publish  in  the  Con- 
OKBSioaAL  RaooBO  the  rules  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  to  govern  proce- 
dures within  the  committee. 

Pursuant  to  that  requirement.  I  aslt 
that  the  current  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
printed  in  the  Rboou). 

The  material  follows: 

RuLBs  or  Faocanms  or  ns  SoiAn 

Commra  on  Rous  am  ABamnaxBATioir 

(Adopted  March  38. 1985) 

Tins  I— MBmas  or  thi  onniRTa 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  oom- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month  at  10  ajn..  in 
room  SR  Ml,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  neosasary  or 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  I  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

3.  Meetings  of  the  committee,  including 
meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  that  a  meeting  or 
series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  man  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  00  Into 
dosed  session  to  diseuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  la  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  reeord 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  conunlttee  when  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  meeting 
or  meetings— 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interesU  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign rdatlons  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disagree  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual. 
or  otherwiae  to  expoae  an  Individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
aent  a  dearty  unwarranted  tnvaaion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

(D)  wUl  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  inf  orcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
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ligation  or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offf 
that  Is  required  td  be  kept  secret  In  the  In- 
terests of  effectivej  law  enforcement: 

(E)  will  disdosa  Informatioo  retattlng  to 
the  trade  secrets  «f  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  spedfically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congresa  rcquirea  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kepi  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment offlcera  and  Employees:  or 

(3)  the  Informattoi  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Oovemraent  ion  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  throu^  an  applieatioa  by  such 
person  for  a  spe^flc  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  tol  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  petition  of  sudi  petion:  or 

(P)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  bnder  other  provlslous  of 
law  or  Oovemmeitt  regulatioos.  (Fuagraidi 
5<b)  of  rule  XXVI  pf  the  Standlog  Rules.) 

3.  Written  notiqe  of  committee  meetings 
will  normally  be  {sent  by  the  eonmlttee's 
staff  director  to  ai  members  of  the  eoumlt- 
tee  at  least  3  dayi  In  advance.  In  addttian. 
the  committer  sUKf  wUl  tdepbone  remind- 
ers of  oommittee  meetings  to  aU  laembers  of 
the  conunlttee  or!  to  the  appropriate  staff 
assistants  In  their  offices. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  committee's  Intended 
agenda  enuraoatias  separate  Itema  of  legis- 
lative business  and  oommittee  bualmss  win 
normally  be  sent  tp  all  memben  o<  the  oom- 
mittee by  the  staff  directs  at  least  1  day  In 
advance  of  all  meetings.  This  does  not  pre- 
dude  any  membet'  of  the  fniwimlttwt  from 
raising  appropriate  non-agenda  toplGS. 

mui  n— «tK»ims 
1.  Pursuant  to  (laragraph  7(aXl)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Stalling  Rules.  8  members  of 
the  committee  sh^l  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  reporting  of  legislative  measures. 

3.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aXl)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Steading  Rules.  5  memben 
shall  constitute  a'  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  ladudlng  actiOD  on  amend- 
ments to  measured  prior  to  voting  to  report 
the  measure  to  tbf  Senate. 

8.  Pursuant  to  fMngraph  7(aX3)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Seaste  Rules.  4  membeis  of 
the  committee  sbdl  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taong  testimony  under  oath: 
provided,  however^  that  once  a  quorum  la  ea- 
taWlthfM*.  any  an4  member  can  continue  to 
take  auch  testimo^. 

4.  Under  no  drdumstance  may  proxies  be 
considered  for  ihe  establishment  of  a 
quorum. 

TRiS  m — vomra 

1.  Voting  In  the  committee  on  any  issue 
will  normally  be  by  voice  vote. 

3.  If  a  third  of}  the  members  present  so 
dw!"M«.  a  record  vote  will  be  taken  on  any 
question  by  roUcaO. 

3.  "The  results  ofirollcall  votes  In  sny  meet- 
ing upon  any  measure,  or  any  amendment 
thereto.  shaO  beistated  in  the  committee 
report  on  that  treasure  unless  previously 
announced  by  t^e  committee,  and  such 
report  or  announflement  shaU  Indude  a  tab- 
ulation of  the  votfs  cast  in  favor  of  and  the 
votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such  meas- 
ure and  amendmetit  by  each  member  of  the 
committee.  (Paragraph  7  (b)  and  (c)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.) 

4.  Proxy  voting  shaU  be  allowed  on  all 
measures  and  matters  before  the  oommittee. 
However,  the  vote  of  the  committee  to 
report  a  measure  ar  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  oommittee  who  are  physieally  present 
at  the  time  of  thfc  vote.  Proxies  will  be  al- 
lowed in  such  cascB  solely  for  the  purpose  of 


leeordlng  a  member^  posttion  on  the  ques- 
tion and  then  only  In  those  Inslaners  when 
the  absents  committee  member  has  been 
Infonaed  of  the  question  and  has  affirma- 
tive^ requested  that  he  be  recorded.  (Para- 
graph 7(aX3)  of  rule  XXV^of  the  Standing 
Rules.) 

TRUB  IV— BCLSaSTIOll  OT  AUTHOBITT  TO 

ooluU'Kaa  chsibmsii 

1.  The  chairman  Is  authorlEed  to  sign  him- 
self or  by  delegation  all  necessary  vouchen 
and  routine  papers  for  which  the  commit- 
tee's approval  la  required  and  to  dedde  In 
the  oomalttee^s  behalf  all  routine  business. 

3.  The  ehabraan  is  authorised  to  engage 
comnerdal  reportos  for  the  preparation  of 
transcripts  of  committee  meetings  and  hear- 


3.  The  ehaiiman  Is  authorised  to  issue.  In 
bdialf  of  the  eommlttee,  regulations  nor- 
mally promulgated  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each 


TWO  GOOD  REASONS  WHY  NOT 
TO  RATIF7  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently read  an  insightful  article  writ- 
to)  by  Connaught  Marshner.  of  the 
Committee  for  a  n«e  Confess.  In 
that  article.  Mis.  Marshner  illustrates 
the  two  ma}or  flaws  in  the  Gtenodde 
Convention:  (1)  Pirst.  its  constitution-, 
al  problems:  and  seocmd.  its  vague  and 
defldent  definition  of  the  term  "geno- 
cide." 

American  dtixens  accused  of  geno- 
cide under  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion could  stand  trial  in  intenational 
peoal  tribunals,  under  foreign  Judges, 
without  the  benefit  of  the  protections 
contained  in  the  Am«giran  Constitu- 
tion, or  the  BUI  of  Ri|^ts.<  American 
dtiaens  could  be  subject  to  this  inoo- 
ess  even  If  their  actions  were  not  of- 
fensive at  m^pil  under  American  law. 

Mass  murders  and  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  Communist  regimes  like  the 
Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia  <»'  the  So- 
viets in  Af ganlatan  would  not  be  cov- 
ered under  the  treaty  because  political 
aggression  against  a  group  does  not 
qualify  as  genocide. 

For  these  and  other  reasons-outlined 
in  this  article,  the  Senate  would  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  our  constituents, 
and  our  Constitution  if  we  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convoitioin  without  exten- 
sive amendment.  Furthermore,  ratify- 
ing the  /9enocide  Convention  without 
eztenslfe  amendment  would  sanction 
past,  present,  and  future  Jtets  of  geno- 
cide by  shleldhig  those  regimes  from 
the  force  of  international  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
"The  Genocide  Convention:  Not 
icnnugh  For  the  UJS.."  written  by  Con- 
naui^t  MaiShner,  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 

The  article  follows: 

Tin  Goiocios  CoMVBiTioii:  Not  Ehouoh 
U.S. 


(By  Obnnaught  Marshner) 
The  Genocide  Convention,  or  treaty,  is  an 
intonatlonal    agreement    that    has    been 
signed  by  96  nations,  induding  the  Soviet 


Union.  It  sounds  at  first  like  a  Mom-and- 
appleiile  Idea,  because  It  is  generslly  pre- 
sented as  a  way  to  "outlaw  aenodde."  and 
everyone  wants  to  do  that. 

Yet  the  treaty  haa  condstently  failed  to 
earn  ratiffcation  by  the  Senate  staice  it  was 
first  submitted  in  1948.  Why  Is  thisT  Be- 
cause our  senators  are  rsdsta  and  want  to 
leave  the  door  open  to  genodde?  No.  It's  be- 
cause our  senators  can  read,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  have  read  the  treaty. 

The  flaws  of  the  treaty  are  in  two  main 
areas:  constituUonsl  problems,  snd  mvb- 
lems  of  definition, 

What  the  Genocide  Convention  primarily 
does  is  to  empower  \fM  World  Court  to 
Judge  and  punish  crimes  of  genodde.  The 
World  Court,  also  known  ss  the  IntemaUoq- 
al  Court  of  Justice.  Is  based  in  the  Haiguc 
Holland.  IU  Judkdal  staff  rotates:  at  present 
It  Is  made  up  mainly  of  Judges  from  Sweden. 
Syria,  and  Byelorussia,  wlildi  Is  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  the  treaty  presents  the  same  prob- 
.lems  as  submitting  to  the  World  Court  in 
the  first  place  no  matter  how  many  reserva- 
tioos  we  place  on  our  obedience  to  U.  The 
U.S.  Constttution  ssserts  its  own  supremacy 
within  the  United  States.  The  World  Couit. 
bdng  supra-national,  necessarily  aaserts  Its 
supremacy  am  aD  national  constitutions. 
What  happens  whfn  the  two  conflict?  What 
happens  when  the  Worid  Court  obliges  the 
United  States  to  act  against  Its  natural  in- 
terest? Well,  the  president's  oath  vt  oOlee 
would  lead  hipi  to  dioose  the  Constitution 
over  the  World  Court— we  hope. 

The  Genodde  Conventlan  oonsklerably 
expands  the  powers  of  the  Worid  Court, 
even  to  the  point  where  Amerleans  could  be 
tried  tar  acta  that  fit  the  treaty's  odd  defini- 
tions of  genodde.  even  if  those  ads  were 
committed  ip  the  United  States,  and  even  If 
they  are  not  Illegal  or  even  offensive  sets 
under  American  law. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  the  defi- 
nitions. The  treaty  defines  genodde  bs  sg- 
graarion  sgalnst  a  "ladaL  ethnlral,  or  reli- 
gious group."  Ifflsslng  from  that  list  is  "po- 
litical," which  is  predaely  the  category  into 
whldi.the  many  mass  ^«'*"g»  by  communist 
governments  would  telL 

It  la  not  an  aoddent  or  an  oveislght.that 
the  treaty  tails  to  indude  pcriltloal  groups  as 
potential  victims  of  genodde.  The  word  "po- 
litical" was  removed  fiom  the  treaty  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Soviet  delegates  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  bdng  drawn  up  by  the 
UJf .  General  Assembly. 

But  Just  as  Interesting  as  what  the  treaty 
leaves  out  Is  the  Issue  of  what  It  includes. 

In  order  to  commit  genocide  by  the  trea- 
ty's definitions,  you  would  not  have  to  kill 
large.fittmbers  of  members  of  a  "radal.  eth- 
nical^ or  reUgious  group."  The  treaty  In- 
dudes  those  who  "cause  .  .  .  mental  harm" 
to  such  groups  "In  a^Mde  ar  in  part"  as  per- 
scms  guilty  of  genodde.  Thus,  an  ethnic  Joke 
could  do  It  Now.  ethnic  Jokes  are  coarse  and 
unUnd.  But  genodde? 

C^  you  could  trip  the  wire  by  speaking  out 
agatast  poUdes  deemed  desfaable  by  spokes- 
men for  an  eUmlc  grow.  Say.  busing,  which 
is  widdy  considered  to  be  In  black  people's 
interest,  demote  both  the  facto  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Mack  opinion.  The  Genocide  Con- 
ventiim  raises  the  possibility  that  opponento 
of  busing  or  of  radal  quotas,  or  makera  of 
uncouth  remarka.  could  be  hauled  off  to  the 
Hague  to  atand  trial,  without  a  Jury,  with- 
out the  American  Bill  of  Ri^ta.  before 
Judgea  who  may  very  well  come  from  Soviet- 
bloc  countries. 
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U  thia  Mcma  far-fetched.  If  the  United 
States  would  "never  let  that  happen."  then 
one  has  to  aak  why  lorae  lenaton  are  puah- 
inc  hard  for  the  ratification  of  thli  treaty. 

If  the  purpoae  is  owrely  to  put  the  United 
States  on  record  acataist  genocide,  then  by 
all  means  let's  do  that..  Let's  revise  the 
treaty  so  that  It  will  punish  real  afgrcsiion 
avOnst  irouBB.  so  that  acts  s»ich  as  the 
alaucfater  of  the  Khmer  people  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  or  the  starvation  of  the 
Kthioplans  while  the  Marxist  government  of 
■thlopia  spent  miUionB  on  birthday  parties 
for  Itself,  would  not  be  excluded.  And  thai 
let's  pass  it. 

Of  course,  it's  not  quite  that  simple.  We 
would  then  have  paased  a  treaty  different 
from  the  one  signed  by  many  other  nations. 
But  that  is  no  reason  to  put  the  moral 
weWit  of  the  United  States  behind  a  Soviet- 
tailored  definition  of  genocide  and  expose 
our  dttens  to  legal  action  where  they 
would  be  shorn  of  their  rights  as  Amwicans. 

U  we  were  to  draw  up  a  new  Genocide 
CooventloB.  the  SovleU  would  pMbaUy 
reject  it,  but  in  so  doing  they  would  be 
showing  the  world  their  true  colon.  The 
procsm  of  getting  it  ratified  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  be  long,  but  it  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  Statcii  to  assert 
moral  leadenhlp— which  it  would  certainly 
not  be  doing  by  ratifying  the  treaty  In  its 
disastrous  present  form.* 


THB'HAIlABailEWT  OF  JEWS  IN 
THE  SOVIET  XTNION 
•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Preaidait,  siace 
I  last  QKAe  to  my  colleague*  about  the 
pUcht  of  Jewi  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Konstantln  Chemenko  has  died,  and  a 
vigorous  MlkhaU  Gorbachev  has  as- 
sumed the  top  leadership  >ole  in  the 
Soviet  UnlML 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Gorbachev  may 
open  up  a  new  chapter  In  United 
States-Soviet  relatkms.  At  the  very 
least,  we  are  hoping  for  some  bnprove- 
ment  in  a  relationship  which  has  been 
marked  by  a  high  degree  of  tension 
and  discord  in  the  past  few  srears. 

The  opportunity  is  there  for  Mr. 
Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  attempt 
to  put  United  States-Soviet  relatlmis 
on  a  more  stable  footing.  It  Is  hearten- 
ing that  Gorbachev  has  apparently  ac- 
cepted the  President's  invitation  to 
meet  In  the  near  future.  A  faoe-to-face 
meeting  could  be  the  Initial  step  In  a 
process  which  eventually  produces 
greater  accord  on  a  number  of  issues, 
including  the  deesealatlon  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

Perhaps  an  Improvement  In  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  are  conducted  wlU  also 
lead  to  an  easing  of  the  restrictlMis  on 
Jewish  emigration,  and  an  end  to  the 
Soviet  Government's  campaign  against 
Jewish  activists  and  dissidents. 

The  suffering  of  Soviet  Jews  Uniches 
all  of  us  who  are  c(»nmltted  to  a  stand- 
ard of  basic  human  rights.  The  Soviet 
Government's  harassment  of  the 
Jewish  community,  and  the  atanost 
automatic  denial  of  most  emigration 
applications  Is  an  affront  to  the  Hel- 
sinki process,  and  cannot  be  condoned 
or  Ignored  by  anyone  who  hopes  to 


preserve  the  integrity  of  those  ac- 
cords. 

We  have  said  time  and  time  again 
that  we  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  the 
persecution  af  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  imderstand  that  this  Is  a 
very  sensitive  issue  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, but  It  Is  an  Issue  that  cannot 
be  sidestepped. 

Wheq  the  President  meets  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  he  should  explain  In 
forthright  terms  that  the  well-being  of 
the  Soviet  Jewish  community  is  a 
matter  of  utmost  eoneem  to  the  Amer- 
ican, people  and  the  American  Con- 


We  ask  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  carefully 
reevaluate  his  govemmmt's  policies 
toward  Jewish  emigration,  and  take 
positive  steps  to  break  the  Impassf 
that  has  brought  such  hardship  to 
Soviet  Jewish  families,  and  caused  so 
much  friction  In  the  United  States- 
Soviet  relatl<»ship.« 


IS  ABOR'nON  MURDER 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
srestcrday,  a  hearing  was  held  before 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on  Sena- 
tor Hatch's  biU  &  522,  which  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Hatch,  amends  title  VI 
of  the  1964  CivU  RlghU  Act  to  "pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  unborn."  In  light 
of  this  hearing.  I  thought  the  editorial 
titled  "Abortion:  The  Punishment  Di- 
lemma," which  appeared  in  today's 
Baltlmose  Sun.  was  particularly 
timely.  The  editorial  is  by  Ronald  KX. 
CoUtns.  who  teaches  law  at  Willamette 
university  tn  Salem.  OR.  I  ask  to  have 
the  editorial  by  my  constituent  from 
Oregtm  printed  in  the  Racou  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  material  follows: 

atom  the  Baltimore  (MD)  Sun.  Apr.  3, 
19861 


Aaoanoir  Tbb 


OlUMMA 


(By  Ronald  KJL.  Collins) 
W/iaimioToii.— One  test  of  a  moral  princi- 
ple Is  the  conviction  with  which  it  Is  ap- 
plied. By  that  measure,  there  is  something 
dlsturtaing  about  the  "right  to  life"  cam- 
paign eumntly  being  waged.  The  unsettling 
qneatlon  Is  how  to  punish  abortion  should  it 
ever  be  outlawed. 

"Abortion  Is  murder,"  proclaim  the  dem- 
oqstrators  marching  down  Constitution 
Avenue.  It  Is  a  form  of  Rail  genocide,  say 
spokesmen  of  the  "no  compromise"  wing  of 
the  "pro-life"  movement  Thaae  kn  power- 
ful dedaratloos  Intended  to  convey  outrage 
over  this  natloo's  abortion  poUdea.  As  ex- 
preaskms  of  stneere  indignation,  they  are  all 
too  human.  But  as  moral  principles  worthy 
of  legal  enactment,  they  are  at  best  ques- 
tlooable  and  at  wont  in-canoeived. 

Political  and  religious  leaden  have  like- 
wise cast  the  abortion  Issue  tk  such  absolut- 
ist terms.  "The  real  queatlon."  declared 
President  Reagan.  "Is  whether  that  tiny 
human  life  has  a  God-given  right  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law— the  same  right  we  have." 
Consistent  with  that  aim.  ifemben  of  the 
Mth  Congress  have  introduced  constitution- 
al amendments  and  statutes  that  dassify  a 
fetus  ss  a  person  entitled  to  the  law's  full 
protection.  Short  of  such  action,  the  Rev. 


Jerry  Palwell  warns,  the  "biological  holo- 
caust" ushered  in  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
1973  abortion  ruling  is  likely  to  oootlnue. 

But  is  abortion  really  murderf 

What  does  it  mean  to  say.  as  UA  Surgeon 
General  C  Bvertt  Koop  has.  that  abortion 
is  "horaldde"?  One  way  to  answer  these 
questions  Is  to  examine  abortion  laws  and 
how  they  have  been  enforced. 

Implldt  In  the  assertion  that  abortion  Is 
murder  Is  the  Idea  that  the  penalty  will  re- 
flect the  gravity  of  the  wrong.  Thua.  Brit- 
ain's Offenses  Against  the  Peraon  Act  of 
1961  required  Judges  to  punish  all  abortion- 
IsU  by  "penal  servitude  for  life."  (This  act 
remains  on  the  booksm  Ireland).  It  Is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  such  penalty  schemes 
to  hold  a  woman  criminally  aooountaUe,  as 
an  1991  Indiana  law  did.  for  conaentlng  to 
an  abortion. 

Tbe  general  hlstoty  of  abottloo  laws,  how- 
ever, has  been  much  different.  At  the  time 
of  the  197S  Supreme  COurt  dedston.  for  ex- 
ample, nowhere  In  this  country  was  the 
crime  of  abortioB  punishable  by  a  life  sen- 
tenoe.  Ten  yean  was  the  maximum  penalty 
an  abortionist  eoold  receive,  provided  the 
woman  did  not  die.  Moreover,  only  seven 
states  had  laws  that  expressly  psnaUaed 
women  for  solldtliig  abortlana.  In  those  Ju- 
rladlcUoas  the  harsbast  penalty  for  sOUdt- 
Ing  the  "murder"  of  a  fetus  was  a  five-year 
sentence.  A  woman  was  altogether  beyond 
the  laWs  readi  for  such  aetloas  In  most 
other  stataa. 

Before  the  1973  Jtos  v.  Wade  decMon  le- 
galiidng  certain  abortlaoa.  experts  estimate 
that  the  annual  number  of  illegal  abortloas 
ranged  hrom  990,090  to  well  over  one  mil- 
lion. Criminal  ocnvlctlaos  were  few,  num- 
bering about  1.000  a  year.  And  In  the  major- 
ity of  these  cases  the  penalties  ware  typical- 
ly short  of  the  maxlmam  sentence.  Notably, 
there  are  virtually  no  appellate  reoords  of  a 
woman  being  Indicted  for  procurtng  an  abor- 
tion. 

In  other  countries  similar  laws  and  prac- 
tices are  common.  For  example,  in  West 
Germany,  where  in  1979  the  high  court  de- 
clared abortion  on  demand  unconstitutional, 
an  abortionist  In  a  typical  case  faces  no 
more  than  a  three  year  sentence  for  Inten- 
tionally terminating  a  "human  life."  Such 
penalties  are  rarely  meted  out  and  do  not 
apply  to  the  woman.  In  the  PbUlppineo. 
where  all  classes  of  abortion  are  illegal,  the 
law  Impnere  a  mere  six-year  maximimi  sen- 
tence on  both  the  abortionist  and  the 
woman  treated.  By  stark  contrast.  Ireland's 
laws  continue  to  exact  a  life  sentence  from 
oonvieted  abortlonMa. 

It  is  next-to-impoaslble  to  square  the  rhet- 
oric of  today's  "Pro-life"  movement  with 
the  truth  of  the  historical  experience.  That 
may  account  for  the  glaring  abeence  of  any 
criminal  sanctions  In  the  many  anti-abor- 
tion measures  priyoaed  In  the  past  decade. 
To  solve  this  riddle  tbe  "right  to  life"  sup- 
porten  need  only  endorse  laws  like  the  1901 
British  one,  complete  with  criminal  penal- 
ties for  women  who  seek  or  consent  to  abor- 
tions. 

Confronted  with  the  reality  of  a  yearly 
rate  of  1.6  million  abortions,  "pro-life"  advo- 
cates pause  when  it  comes  to  accepting  the 
logical  consequences  of  their  convictions. 
President  Reagan  Is  uncertain  about  the 
penalty  question:  "Well.  I  haven't  though 
about  it  from  that  standpoint."  According 
to  a  recent  study,  while  most  VA.  Catholic 
theologians  and  biblical  scholan  surveyed 
believe  abortion  is  immoral.  63  percent  do 
not  think  It  constitutes  murder.  And  Baptist 
minister  Palwell  doesnt  believe  that  the 
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law's  retribution  should  extend  to 

who  Invite  the  "destructlca"  of  "Innocent. 


unborn  baUes." 

Simply  because  abortion  may  be  repug- 
nant to  people  of  looosdence  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  It  Is  murder  or  that  a  fetus 
is  a  person.  UnMm  hypocrisy  Is  to  be  tbe 
rule,  that  much  iiust  be  conewlsd  by  sbor- 
tton  foes  unta  U^y  are  prepared  to  recon- 
cile principle  with  penalty.* 


TCLEOOl 


AlVD 
CATIONS 


by  a  aeries 
over  the 
result  of 
andBeU 


•  Mr.  PRBR8I.br.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  before  about  the  effect  of 
escalating  teMeommunications  rates 
on  the  servloef^provided  by  our  Na- 
tion's librariea.  |rogether  with  many*  of 
my  colleagues^  I  remain  oonoemed 
that  certain  fending  inereaaes  fail 
unduly  heavily  on  seivioes  Ubnuies 
depoid-on  to  provide  rapid  aooeos  to 
information. 

Thousands  oi  libraries,  servfng  pct- 
haps  half  the  Ifation's  population,  use 
private  lines  leased  from  AT*T  to 
gain  access  through  State  and  regional 
networks  to  nationwide  bildiocraphie 
data  basea.  Twoe  linkages,  often  es- 
Ublished  with  the  stimulus  of  Pederal 
funds,  enable  libraries  to  reduce  the 
labor-intensive  bature  of  library  mate- 
rials processing;  and  enable  any  library 
users  to  gain  adeeas  to  the  country's  li- 
brary resouroe4 

The  continued  ability  of  libraries  to 
improve  servtoes  throu^  telecom- 
munleatioaB  hip  been  severely  shaken 
line  tariffk  filed 
and  a  half  as  a 
deregulation  pOUcies 
divestiture.  Tlie  first 
of  these  tariffkjwas  filed  baA  in  Octo- 
ber IMS  and  wfuld  have  doubled  costs 
for  some  librarfes. 

The  effect  wiould  have  been  devas- 
tating, partleulkrly  on  small  and  rural 
libraries  faced  with  disoonneetlng  ter- 
minals or  abandoning  plana  to  Join  na- 
tionwide bibUdgraphle  syi^ms,  This 
would  have  b4en  an  enonnouB  step 
backward  in  infonnation  aeeeos,  for 
the  users  of  evfn  the  smallest  or  most 
isolated  llbrartr  gain  aeoess  to  re- 
sources throughout  the  country  when 
linked  through  tctlecommMnirations. 
In  addition,  most  libraries  are  publicly 
funded,  operato  on  fixed  budiMs,  and 
cannot  pass  increased  costs  along  to 
their  patrons. 

Over  1  year  ago,  I  filed  an  amend- 
ment to  pendiitg  telephone  legislation 
(S.  1660)  which  would  have  required 
the  Federal  Copimunications  Gominls- 
slon  to  take  allong  hard  look  at  the 
public  inta«B|  served  by  libraries 
before  allowing  new  charges  to  be 
levied.  Unfort^tely,  aetkm  on  S. 
1660  did  not  go  forward. 

In  May  of  lait  year.  I  wrote  to  FCC 
Chairman  Mart:  Fowler,  in  a  letter  co- 
signed  by  26  of  my  Senate  odleagues. 
to  request  conaideratlon  of  a  Uteary 
private  line  service  so  that  cost  in- 
creases would ,  not  prevent  librariea 


from  performing  their  historic  role  of 
providing  universal  infonnation  access 
tothe  pubUc. 

The  October  l»n  AT&T  private  line 
tarifft  wefe  deferred,  revised,  and 
eventually  found  tmlawful  by  Uie 
FCX;.  HowevCT,  a  new  set  of  tariffs  was 
filed  in  January  of  this  year,  with  only 
sliiAtly  leas  devastating  Impact  lliese 
tarlCEi  have  also  been  deferred  and  re- 
vised, and  are  now  pending  before  the 
FCC  with  a  scheduled  effective  date  of 
April  6.  The  increase  for  some  libraries 
may  be  as  high  as  67  peromt.  with  the 
average  for  the  lamest  lltnary  data- 
base 24  percent— over  three  times  the 
average  increase  for  all  ATA^  private 
line  customers. 

This  dlqHt9ortlonate  effect  has 
been  admitted  by  AT&T,  and  re- 
mmt^'*  aif.  by  the  FCC  in  the  course 
of  the  public  proceedings  on  these  tar- 
iff—proceedings  in  which  the  library 
community  has  particbiated  actively, 
but  at  a  oonsidiBrable  disadvantage. 
Often  libraries  have  not  had  data  cm 
the  impact  of  each  version  of  the  tar- 
lft9  antU  after  the  brief  comment 
period  allowed  by  the  FCC. 

Because  of  the  importance  to  the 
Nation  of  the  information  libraries 
provide  to  all  cttisens,  regardless  of 
age.  Income  level,  or  educaticmal  back- 
ground, and  because  of  the  limited  re- 
sources libraries  lutve  available  to  par- 
tidtpate  In  tariff  proceedingB,  I  have 
again  written  to  the  FCC,  both  indi- 
vidually on  February  1  and  together 
with  27  of  my  Senate  colleagues  on 
Febnuiry  27. 

Theae  letters  urge  the  FCC  to  con- 
sider the  comments  of  the  Ubrary  com- 
munity, to  delay  the  tariffs  for  further 
investigation  and  input,  or.  If  the  tar- 
iffs are  to  be  approved,  to  phase  in  in- 
creases. The  letters  ai^in  recommend 
a  maeial  rulemaking  to  consider  a  pri- 
vate line  service  for  libraries.  I  contin- 
ue to  bdieve  that,  without  some  relief, 
universal  access  to  information 
throui^    libraries    wiU    be   seriously 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts  of 
letters  from  libraries  on  this  issue,  and 
the  texts  of  the  two  letters  I  men- 
tioned in«vlously,  along  with  the  reply 
to  each  lettCT  ftom  the  FCC.  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoKO  immediately  follow- 
ing my  semarks.  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  Chairman  Fowler's  re- 
gpoBsep  to  my  letters  on  libraries.  The 
revonses  seem  to  miss  my  point  on 
the  uniqueness  of  libraries  among  pri- 
vate line  users  in  their  mission  of  pro- 
vldkw  library  and  Information  services 
to  their  user  ctmimunitles.  This  ex- 
change of  correspondence  deserves 
wider  attention. 

Tlie  material  follows: 


OP  Lcnsas  ntoM  LnaAaiAin 
South  Dakota,  North  American  Baptist 
SemtDsry:  Our  own  library  cannot  hope  to 
bear  cost  increases  such  as  are  being  pro- 
posed and  still  maintain  or  increase  existing 
levds  of  service  to  our  patrons.  Our  plans  to 


further  automate  througli  the  acquisition  of 
anOCLCiOOO  tetminaL  linked  by  private 
line  to  oonputen  In  Cidumbus,  Ohio,  would 
be  quaabfd  under  such  a  dramatic  Increase. 

South  Dakota.  Augustana  College:  Last 
year  our  library  used  our  tdecommunica- 
tlon  line  apMi  OCLC  to  prooeas  approximate- 
ly 3000  intertttnary  loan  traiMacttona.  3000 
of  wblcfa  were  requests  from  other  libraries 
to  tfotttm  materials  from  the  Mlkkrlsm  li- 
brary. We  loan  materials,  as  do  many  other 
librarka,  at  no  dmrge  to  the  borrower. 
Drastic  and  unexpected  inereaaes  In  tele- 
cnmmnnifatlons  duurges  of  the  nature  now 
propoeed  by  ATAtT  would  have  adiaastrous 
effect  on  aU  libraries'  ability  to  continue 
maintaining  thia  tnfbnnation  network. 

Rhode  Island.  Department  of  State  U- 
\Ktfi  Servieea.  Providence:  lUs  would 
present  serious  problems  for  our  libraries. 
auny  of  whleta  have  very  limited  budgets,  as 
such  Increases  wen  not  projected  for  this 
year  and  most  requests  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  have  already  been  submitted.  Such  an 
increaae  could  very  well  cllmhiar^  autonut- 
ed  aervlces  for  most  libraries  at  the  very 
time  they  are  beooming  vital  to  the  ef  fec- 
ttvenem  of  the  services  that  these  libraries 
provide^ 

minols  Ubrary  Association:  To  give  you 
some  indication  of  how  increased  tariffs 
might  affect  our  librariea.  190.  or  almost  a 
tbird  of  an  public  libtaries  in  nUnols  oper- 
ate on  budgets  of  lemthan  $30,000  per  year. 
That  $30,090  of  taxpayen'  money  has  to 
cover  the  cost  of  rent,  of  mortgage.  utOitles, 
salarlea.  books  and  other  library  materials. 
Every  penny  is  counted  carefully  and  ex- 
pended to  do  ^le  very  best  in  serving  the  in- 
formation needs  of  the  community. 

New  York.  New  York  University:  To  order 
and  urotWB  over  40.000  new  items  annually, 
we  uae  the  Research  Ubrarles  Group's  com- 
puter utility  in  Palo  Alto.  California.  This 
utility  enables  us  to  share  cataloging  data 
with  many  other  libraries  Including  Uie  li- 
brary of  Copgreas.  reducing  our  own  proc- 
essing costs  6-f<dd  and  enhancing  our  abill- 
tlea  to  share  resources  with  otho-  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  But  these  services 
are  not  free.  Just  for  dedicated  telephone 
lines  to  Cahfomla,  we  paki  $33,394  last  year. 
In  addition,  we  sccesse rt  other  data  bases  for 
our  patrons  via  value  added  networks  and 
linked- our  own  oemputer  sravloes  to  other 
librariea  via  dedicated  telephone  lines  at  an 
annual  charge  of  $6,000. 

Florida.  Flagler  College,  St.  Augustine:  At 
present  we  are  in  a  consortium  o<  2.000  li- 
braries connected  by  leased  lines  for  eata- 
lo^big.  inteillbrary  loans,  and  mutual  sup- 
port. With  a  drastic  increase  in  telephone 
lines,  we  probably  will  not  be  able  to  oootln- 
ue in  the  system,  and  omsequcntty.  will 
have  to  curtail  many  of  our  services  to  our 
students. 

UdS.  Skratx. 
WoMhinvton,  DC.  rebnam  1. 198S. 
Re:  Investigation  of  Access  and  Divestiture 
Related  Ttelffs.  CC  Docket  No.  83-1145. 
Phase  n.  Part  2— AT&T  Communioa- 
Uons  Tariff.  F.C.C.  Nob.  9.  10. 11  Trans- 
mittal Na  285 
Mr^  Maxk  PowLxa. 

CSiairman,  Federal  CommunicaHotu  Com- 
minion,  Waihingion.  DC. 
Dear  Ma.  Chaduuii:  I  am  writing  to  ask 
the  Commission  to  cmisider  extending  the 
comment  period  on  the  above  captioned  tar- 
iffs which  would  completely  restructure 
AT&T  Communications'  private  line  service. 
WhUe  I  understand  that  a  3-day  extension 
has  been  made  due  to  the  impact  of  a  three- 
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day  hoHday  weekend.  I  brieve  a  further  ex- 
tcnetao  li  needed.  The  Urlffk  and  nipport- 
\im  aatcrtels  ue  Totamlnoua  and  wwni»le» 
analyaee  are  neoeaary  to  detcmlne  their 


Libcartea  do  nbt  have  the  data  available  to 
petf ofBi  thew  analyaea.  which  sust  be  done 
on  a  network  bj  network  baaia.  and  require 
AT*T  aatatanee.  AT*T  has  Indtatted  the 
overall  haiiaet  on  Ubtartaa  wUl  be  aitnlfi- 
cant.  but  has  not  yet  provided  ipedflc  data, 
and  wm  not  be  able  to  provide  aU  thla  daU 
unto  February  8th.  With  the  currently 
achadolad  dwrtllnr  of  February  7th.  the 
OommlHtan  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  a 
full  anaiyiia  by  llbiary  cuatomenw 

I  am  partlodarly  conDeined.  as  you  know, 
about  the  Impact  of  aooem  and  divestiture 
related  tariff^  upon  the  nation's  Ubrwies. 
The  private  line  tariff  propoaed  by  ATAT  In 
October  of  IMS  would  have  had  a  devastat- 
ln(  effect  on  the  ability  of  libraries  to  con- 
nect to  a  system  of  nationwide  UbliocraiMilc 
databases  laboriously  developed  over  the 
last  fifteen  years.' 

The  lanest  of  these  "bibliofraphis  utlU- 
Ues"  Is  OCUC-  (Online  Computer  Library 
Center)  which  uses  a  system  of  »M  dedicat- 
ed, multipoint  lines  leased  from  AT*T  to 
serve  B.a00  termlnala  In  Ubrarles  aerom  the 
U.&  Bach  circuit  In  this  system  must  be 
an^jied  ■■■fi'^i^  (stnoe  computer  models 
for  analyiinc  the  new  tariff  abxKture  are 
not  available)  In  light  of  the  tariff  proposals 
and  ATdcT-provided  daU  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  bnpact  on  libraries  In  each  region- 
al or  state  library  network. 

I  wrote  you  in  May  of  last  year,  alone 
with  M  of  my  Senate  coUeacOaa.  to  urge  the 
Oommissioo's  consideration  of  a  Ubrary  pri- 
vate line  service.  In  your  responae.  you  as- 
sured me  that  the  Commlsrinn  was  aware  of 
the  eoneems  of  the  nation's  libraries,  that 
you  shared  my  toncem  over  the  substantial 
rate  level  and  rate  structure  changes  pro- 
posed by  AT*T,  and  that  the  Commlmion 
would  addrsM  these  concerns  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  tariff.  That  earlier  tariff 
was  subsequently  found  unlawful  by  the 


Ital.  and'lnabUlty  to  pam  cost  along  to  their 
usm.  Of  course,  librariea  are  unique  among 
of  private  line  servioss  In  that  the 
to  Information  they  provide  is 
done  without  remuneration  from  fixed 
annual  budgets. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  please  ap- 
priae  me  as  to  whether  the  Commission  Is 
favorably  disposed  toward  extending  the 
comment  period  for  these  tariffs. 
Sincerely. 

LuuiT  PaisaLaB. 

V.S.  Senator. 


However.  AT*T  has  given  braad  indica- 
tions that  this  new  tariff  will  cause  in- 
creases at  least  as  high  as  the  previous  tariff 
had  proposed  for  library  users  of  AT&T's 
private  line  services.  Tberefore;  I  urge  you 
to  extend  the  February  7  deadttne  so  that 
affected  entities  with  limited  resources  such 
aa  libraries  can  analyse  the  impact  of  the 
tariff  an*  respond. 

Although  the  tariff  would  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  public's  secaas  to  information 
throu^  Ubiaries  and  would  keep  many 
small  libraries  from  participating  in  com- 
pateriwd  systems,  the  added  revenues 
sought  frmn  librariea  would  mean  little  in 
the  overall  private  line  picture.  In  IMS  li- 
braries accounted  for  |SJ  million  or  0.3  per- 
cent of  ATMT  private  Une  revenues.  Thus 
movement  on  the  library  pitvate  line  service 
proceeding  proposed  in  my  Msty  1M4  letter 
to  you  is  in  order.  In  the  interim,  libraries 
afaoidd  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment fully  on  these  tariffs. 

Once  Impact  data  are  available  within  the 
Ubrary  community,  and  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Commission.  I  urge  you  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  impact  of 
these  private  line  tariff^  on  libraries.  Since 
October  1963  Utararies  have  been  planning 
tecfanolocical  adjustments  to  ■«♦»««»«  !■»  the 
impact  of  new  tariffs,  but  such  develop- 
ments cannot  be  implemented  quickly. 
Technological  change  in  libraries,  while  sig- 
nificant, is  gradual  due  to  their  limited  cap- 


CoianmicATioiis  Coutissioii, 
WaaMngUm,  DC  rOmarv  11. 1U5. 
Re:    AT*T-Communications   Private   Une 
Tariffs.  Tariff  FCC  Noa.  9. 10. 11.  Trana- 
mlttal  No.  386. 
Hon.  LAiar  PBBatBk 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaeMngton,  DC 

OUM  SswATOB  Pbhslib:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Fsbniary  1.  1986  regarding 
the  private  line  tariff  proposals  filed  by  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tdegraph  Compa- 
ny CATAiT")  on  January  18.  1988.  In  your 
letter,  you  exprcaaed  yodr  coneem  with  the 
impact  that  new  prfrate  line  rates  could 
have  on  libraries  that  use  private  lines  to 
interconnect  bibliographic  daU  bases 
nation-wide.  Tou  asked  the  Commission  to 
rrr•^^'*^  extending  the  period  for  comments 
on  ATAT's  fUlng  beyond  the  three-day  ex- 
tension  (to  February  7. 1988)  already  grant- 
ed so  that  library  customers  of  ATAT's  pri- 
vate line  services  would  be  able  to  assem  the 
potential  effbeta  of  the  proposed  ratea. 

The  Commission's  decision  not  to  grant  a 
further  extension  was  the  result  of  a  careful 
weighing  of  competing  factors.  We  share 
your  concern  regarding  the  potential  impact 
on  users  like  the  nation's  libraries  of  in- 
creases in  private  line  rates  which  may 
result  from  the  ATAT  tariff.  The  Commis- 
sion's statutory  mandate,  however,  is  to 
ensure  that  rates  are  Just  and  reasonable. 
Accordingly,  our  analysis  of  ATftT's  tariff 
focuses  principally  on  the  queatim  of 
whether  ATftT's  proposed  ratea  are  fully 
Justified  when  compared  to  its  stated  reve- 
nue requirement. 

A  large  part  of  the  proposed  private  rate 
increase  is  ^tmpted  by  the  fact  that  ATdeT 
will  be  passing  throu^  liiiiii—  in  the 
"special  aceem"  ratea  charged  to  It  by  local 
exchange  carriers  or  terminating  AT&T's 
private  line  channels.  Theae  apeeial  aeoess 
rate  Impact  issuea  have  been  fully  explored 
in  a  separate  procsadlng  (Investigation  of 
Acoeas  and  DiveaUture  Related  Tarifb.  CC 
Docket  No.  83-1145,  Phase  I  and  Phase  n. 
Part  I)  In  which  oommenters  have  had  an 
extensive  opportunity  to  raise  rate  tahpact 
argumenta. 

Both  of  these  proceedings  ware  Initiated 
some  time  ago.  Because  of  the  length  of  the 
private  line  proceeding,  during  which  an 
outdated  tariff  structure  has  continued  In 
effect,  there  Is  an  overriding  public  interest 
in  pennlttlng  updated  private  line  tariffs  to 
take  effect  as  soon  aa  possible.  The  Commis- 
sion has  previously  considared  requests  for 
extension  of  time  in  the  AT*T  private  Une 
proceeding  and  decided  to  grant  a  limited 
extension  to  compensate  for  a  "lost  holiday 
weekend  during  which  eommenters  were 
unable  to  obtain  copies  of  the  new  AT  AT 
tariff  proposals.  It  is  our  view  that  the  limit- 
ed extension  already  granted  was  sufficient 
to  protect  the  tnteresU  of  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding and  that  it  served  our  overall  goal 
of  putting  Into  effect  a  lawful  tariff  struc- 
ture as  quickly  as  possible.  Accordingly,  we 


concluded  that  granting  a  further  extension 
at  this  time  as  you  have  requested  would 
not  be  in  the  putriic  interest. 

I  trust  this  explanation  Is  reaponslve  to 
your  concerns. 
Sincerely. 

MaBK  8.  FOWLBI. 

Okairman, 
federal  OommvnicoHons  Oomminion. 

\JA  Sbiatb. 
Waahinoton,  DC  f^braarw  27.  IMS. 
Re:   ATAT   Communicationa   TteUf   FCC 

Noa.  9, 10  and  11  Transmittal  Na  385. 
Hon.  ICabk  S.  Fowlb^ 
CtMirman,  federal  Commnnieationa  Oom- 

.  mUaion,  Waaltington,  DC 
Dub  Mb.  CHAiaiuir  We  are  writing  to  ask 
tfte  CommisBlon  to  consider  the  serious 
impact  the  abore-captloned  tariffs  would 
haw  on  the  nation's  libraries. 

We  are  aware  that  the  comment  period 
has  ended  and  the  ef f eettve  date  of  the  tar- 
ifCi  is  very  doae.  We  brieve,  howwer,  that 
the  libraries  are  among  thoae  few  customers 
who  would  suffer  the  highest  rate  of  in- 
creases if  the  tariftk  are  approved  as  filed. 
Information  provided  by  ATAT  after  the 
end  of  the  comment  period  makea  that 
clear. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  Impact  of^the 
tariff  is  uneven,  with  soase  libraries  fteing 
Increases  in  the  50  to  100  percent  range. 
This  will  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
ability  of  the  libraries  to  connect  a  ayitem 
of  nationwide  UbUographic  datshasw  labo- 
riously developed  over  the  last  15  years. 
Without  such  access,  libraries  oould  not 
cope  with  the  explosion  of  information  pub- 
lished in  the  last  few  decades,  and  smaU  U- 
brariea  would  once  again  be  Isidated  entitles 
whose  users  would  lack  acoem  to  materials. 

There  are  alternatives  open  to  the  Com- 
mission to  prevent  such  rate  sho^  for  a 
class  of  customers  so  ill-equipped  to  deal 
with  high  Increases  on  short  notice.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  library  community  has 
been  dealt  a  procadoral  injustice  In  this  pro- 
ceeding. With  over  3.000  pages  of  tariff  ma- 
terial and  a  complex  sy^em  of  multipoint 
private  lines  for  which  to  analyse  data,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  libraries  were  not  able  to 
fully  analyse  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
tariff. 

We  believe  the  Ownmission  should  sus- 
pend the  tartfii  for  a  reasonable  period  and 
conduct  an  Investigation  with  additional 
public  input.  This  would  allow  all  affected 
parties  to  partidpate  more  meaningfully  in 
this  proceeding. 

If  you  Intend  to  move  ahead  on  these  tar- 
iff, the  inspect  on  our  libraries  could  be 
mitigated  by  exerddng  the  option  of  phas- 
ing In  ttie  tariffs.  If  you  would  require  revl- 
sioiM  so  that  Increases  would  be  phased  In 
over  a  3-3  year  period,  the  bibliographic  da- 
whieh  lease  lines  could  phase  in  the 
to  thoae  librariea  which  would  be 
facing  the  above  avenge  Increaaes. 

In  this  way.  the  damage  to  library  services 
would  be  mlnimted  and  time  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  library  community  to  make 
budget  plans.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  tar- 
iffs ss  filed  pose  a  major  problem.  libraries 
are  tyirioUly  publicly  funded  and  supported, 
and  opnate  on  fixed  budgets.  SmaU  librar- 
ies may  have  to  discontinue  automated  serv- 
ices or  postpone  plans  to  begin  them.  Li- 
brariea represent  only  0.3  percent  of  ATAT 
private  Une  revenues,  and  those  revenues  as 
a  whole  are  only  about  15  percent  of  aU 
ATAT  interstate  revenues. 

Attached  to  our  letter  is  a  position  paper 
developed  by  the  Ubrary  community  which 
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spells  out  the  Impart  of  the  tuUta.  We  find 
these  points  to  be  8ound  and  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  them.| 

The  Commisston  I  decided  last  May  that  a 
request  by  27  Seigitors  for  a  medal  rule- 


making to  consider  a  private  line  service  for 
Ubrarles  was  prertiature.  Thla  rnggrrttfln 
may  now  need  ywk  consideration.  We  con- 
tinue to  beUeve  tiat  without  some  rdlef, 
universal  acceas  to  information  through  U- 
brarles  wiU  be  sericfisly  Jeopardted.  We  rec- 
ommend careful  cawlderation  of  the  public 
interest  involved  9irouigh  a  separate  rule- 
maktaig  proceeding: 

In  summary,  wei  ask  the  ConmlsBion  to 
suspend  the  tarlfflfor  a  reasonable  period 
and  conduct  an  investigation  wUh  addition- 
al pubUe  Input  or  in  the  alternative  to  pro- 
vide a  special  rulemaking  to  ranMer  a  pri- 
vate line  service  ior  llbrailea.  If  the  pro- 
posed tarifft  arejBD  be  approved,  we  hope 
that  a  phase-in  will  be  considered. 
We  look  forward  to  bearing  from  yon. 
Sincerely.      | 
Larry    Presslet.    Robert    T.    Stafford. 
James  Abdn^.  Clalbome  Pdl.  Wsb- 
ddl  Ford.  Jahn  Mdcher.  Mark  An- 
drews. Chic  itedit.  FanI  Lasalt.  Rkidy 
Boochwits.  Max  Baoeoa.  Queottn  M. 
Burdlck.  BOllBradley,  Alan  J.  Dteon. 
Strom  Tbun4ond.  Dan  Quayle.  Ridi- 
aid  O.  Lugar«  John  C.  Stetmis,  Danld 
Patrick     Molmlhan.     Tom     Barfein. 
Thomas  F.  wig^Um,  Albert  Oorc.  (3art 
Levin.  Paul&non.  Howard  M.  Mets- 
enbaum.  Daniel  J.  Evaaa.  John  OUenn. 
PauiaSarbsbes. 

FkiMDui.  CoaonnncAxxaas 

Comtnauni. 
Waaum0ton.  DC  MarOi  i.  IMS. 
Hon.  Labbt  PmsUa. 
V.S.SpuUe. 
Waihtngtait,  DC 

DiAB  SnuTOB  ^BBSLxa:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  February  37.  1988.  corre- 
spondence, signsd  ^y  you  and  37  of  your  o(d- 
leaguea.  regarding  ATAT  Communicationa' 
(ATTCOM)  propo^  private  Une  tariffs  and 
the  effect  theae  tAriffs  would  have  on  the 
nation's  Ubrariea. 

Your  letter  states  that.  If  the  propoaed 
tariffs  are  permitted  to  take  effect,  the 
price  for  intoooanection  of  oomputeriied 
bibllognphic  dtxi  bases  may  rise  by  as 
much  as  50  to  100  percent,  and  that  many  U- 
braries  may  no  linger  be  aide  to  afford 
acceaa  to  the  dat4  bases.  Tour  letter  also 
statea  that  the  lilivy  community  has  not 
been  given  ample  time  to  review  and  analy» 
the  tariff  filing,  bnd  requests  suspension 
and  an  additloaal|  comment  period.  If  the 
propoaed  tariffs  ate  approved,  you  request 
that  the  Cammls|ion  order  that  rate  in- 
creases be  phased  in  over  a  two  to  three 
year  period,  thereby  permitting  Ubrariea  to 
make  budgetary  aijustmaits.  Alternatively, 
you  request  that  we  Commiaakm  Initiate  a 
H>ecial  ruliemakln^  to  devise  a  separate  pri- 
vate Une  rate  for  lt>rary  services. 

Recent  Commli»ion  action,  as  weU  as 
recent  revisions  td  ATTCOM's  private  Une 
tariffs,  have  mitigated  the  impact  of  rate  in- 
creases that  the  n^ticm's  Ubrarles  may  expe- 
rience. On  Marchl,  1985.  the  Commission 
adopted  an  order^  that  aUows  the  special 
access  tariffs,  which  govern  the  rates 
charged  by  local  exchange  carriers  for  origi- 
nating and  terailnkting  private  line  oommu- 
nications,  to  become  effective  April  1,  1985, 
subject  to  certain  modifications.  As  I  have 
indicated  to  you  in  previous  correspopdence, 
a  large  part  of  thelincreaae  propoeedibr  the 
private  line  rates  Is  prompted  by  IncRssed 


charges  for  the  special  scoess  connections 
that  originate  and  terminate  the  oommuni- 
cation.  The  Oommission  found  that  reduc- 
tiona  of  the  special  acoem  ratea  propoaed  by 
certain  caiTfen  are  required  to  correct  prob- 
lema  with  the  carrien'  cost  projections,  ss 
weU  ss  their  cost  and  demand  methodtdo- 
gtrt  TT^  5>^.T~**— *•"  **— *  ""*— ~^  **^  >«.w. 
era  not  to  impose  a  general  charge  on  cos- 
tomen  for  wtateg  inside  customer  premises 
In  esses  where  this  wiring  Is  not  actually 
providsd.  Thta  wiU  farther  reduce  rates  tar 
some  eustomeis.  Pursuant  to  the  Ooramis- 
sioa'a  action,  devcn  BeU  Operating  Compa- 
nies an  cBpected  to  reduce  their  apedal 
ratea  by  various  peroentagea,  ranging 
1  to  39  percent,  before  the  tariftk 
ettectlve.  The  benefits  of  these  re- 
dnetians'vfll  flow  through  to  libraries,  com- 
mewtwa  in  this  proc » dhig. 

ATTOOM  haa  also  been  granted  permls- 
skm  to  fOe  TCvlstans  to  Its  private  line  tariffs 
Incorporating  dianges  that  reflect  the  me- 
dal aceem  detJatan  as  weU  as  other  reduc- 
tiora.  On  Ibtdi  4. 1985.  the  Tariff  Division 
of  the  Oommon  Carrier  Bureau  issued  a 
letter  granting  permission  to  file  revisions 
and  irflitiMmfng'  the  effective  date  of  ATT- 
COM's tariff  to  April  6,  1985.  These  revi- 
sions  wen  filed  on  Mardi  8.  Hen  again,  the 
CoovBlsslon  antfrlrwtff  that  the  effect  of 
thie  revisions  ,wiU  be  to  lessen  the  rate 
impact  on  certain  uaers  of  ATTCOM's  pri- 
vate line  services.  Induding  Ubrarles. 

\nth  reference  to  the  comment  period  af- 
forded voious  library  associations  on  ATT- 
COM's tariff  proposals.  ATTCOM  filed  its 
initial  vwsion  of  these  tariffs  in  October 
1988.  After  review  of  the  Ubrary  association 
w^ifniiMnitM  as  wdl  as  others,  the  ATTCOM 
tariff  was  found  to  be  unlawful  on  June  37, 
1984.  On  Sqitember  36,  1084,  and  again  on 
January  18.  1985.  ATTCOM  submitted  new 
proposals.  The  CommiSBlon  Issued  public  no- 
tioes  snd  accepted  comments  on  both  the 
September  and  January  filings.  library  as- 
sodatlons  participated  in  these  proceedings 
and  again  wiU  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment as  a  result  of  ATTCOM's  March  6, 
1985  ftUng.  Interested  parties  wUl  have  untU 
March  15  to  submit  cmnments. 

Any  derision  regarding  whether  to  sus- 
pend and  Investigate  propoaed  tariffs  re- 
quires a  careful  halandng  of  competing  fac- 
tors. In  the  present  case,  due  to  the  Impend- 
ing effective  date  of  the  special  access  tar- 
iffs, it  is  espedaUy  erudal  that  the  outdated 
private  line  tariffs  now  In  effect  be  replaced 
with  tariffs  that  allow  ATTCOM  to  recover 
Its  revenue  requirement  in  a  Just  and  rea- 
sonaUe  manner.  Phasing  in  the  new  private 
line  ratea  for  a  partteular  dam  of  customera. 
without  a  requirement  that  ratea  of  other 
customers  be  raised  to  cover  the  shortfall, 
would  raise  serious  legal  questions  because 
ATTCOM  would  not  recover  its  revenue  re- 
quiremsnts  for  private  line  services. 

Indeed,  under  the  present  interim  ar- 
rantemeota,  ATTCOM  recovers  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  dreuit  segments  it  must 
obtain  ftom  the  exchange  carriers.  Many 
other  historical  disparities  of  rate  treatment 
an^  to  similarly  situated  customers.  These 
wlU  be  reduced  or  eliminated  by  reforma- 
tion of  ATTCOM's  tariffs  to  (i)  reflect  post- 
divestiture  dreumstanoes,  Induding  the  ne- 
cessity to  purdiase  private  lines'  local  ex- 
change aegment  from  other  companies,  and 
(U)  remove  eonstrainta  on  custraners  seddng 
to  compare  and  flexibly  combine  service 
funetlona.  To  treat  libraries  w  any  other 
group  of  customers  as  a  "special  case"  works 
at  the  expense  of  other  customers  and 
raises  serious  questions  of  discrimination 
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under  Section  303  of  the  Communications 
Act. 

Our  review  of  ATTCOM's  private  line  tar- 
iffs is  continuing,  and  we  expect  Oomsals- 
sion  action  shortly.  We  sbaU  continue  to 
work  to  lower  ovcraU  rates  iriiere  possible, 
as  we  have  dono  In  the  special  acoem  area. 
Toor  views,  along  with  the  numerous  letters 
and  pleadings  filed  on  behalf  of  the  nation's 
Ubrsfles,  sre  being  given  every  consider- 
ation as  the  Coounlssion  resolves  the  Issues 
presented  by  ATTCOM's  fiUng.  I  have  asked 
my  staff  to  iriace  a  copy  of  your  letter  in  the 
record  of  this  proceeding.  Thank  you  for 
your  Interest  I  trust  that  this  letter  haa 
been  responsive  to  your  concerns. 
Sincerdy. 

Mask  S.  FowLBB. 

Cliairman.0 


PROCEDURAL  RULES  OP  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance witAi  the  requiranent  to  pub- 
lish the  rules  of  each  Senate  commit- 
tee in  the  Raooss  each  year.  I  submit 
the  prooedutal  rules  of  the  select  com- 
mittee and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
theRaooKO. 
The  procedural  rules  follow: 
Rous  or  THB  SitacT  Ooimin^  on  Eimcs 
(Adopted  February  33, 1978) 

PAXT  I— OBGAinC  AOTHOBITT 

SvbjMrt  A—S.  Bee.  33t  a*  amended 

Reeolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  permanent  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  ■  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Select  Committee")  ronsisHng  of  six 
Members  of  the  Hentte,  of  whom  three 
shaD  be  selected  from  memben  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  three  shaU  be  adected  from 
memben  of  the  minority  party.  Members 
thereof  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisiooB  of  Para- 
graph 1  of  Rule  JUUV  of  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress.' For  purposes  of  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  duUr- 
man  of  the  Select  Committee  shaU  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Select  Committee  shaU  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  memben  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
ShaU  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal appointments  ther^  are  made. 

(cXl)  A  majority  of  the  Memben  of  the 
Select  Committee  shaU  constitute  a  quorum 
tot  the  transaction  of  businem  involving 
complaints  and  aUegations  of  misconduct, 
including  the  considnatlon  of  matten  in- 
volving sworn  complaints,  unsworn  aUega- 
tions or  informstlim.  resultant  preliminary 
Inquiries,  initial  reviews.  Investigations, 
hearings,  rrmmmendstliMM  or  reports  and 
matten  relating  to  Senate  Resolution  400. 
agreed  to  May  19. 1976. 

(3)  Three  Memben  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine  tnid- 
ness  of  the  Sdect  Committee  not  covered  by 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subparagraph, 
induding  requests  for  opinions  and  inter- 
pretations concerning  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  or  any  other  statute  or  regulation 


■  (Sianied  by  Section  103  of  8.  Res.  4  (Psbniarr  4. 
1977). 
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uaiet  the  Jurladlctloii  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee. If  one  Member  of  the  quorum  ia  a 
Member  of  the  Majority  'Party  and  one 
Member  of  the  qoocum  ia  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  Party.  Dortaic  the  tranaactlon  of 
routine  buaineaa  any  Member  of  the  Select 
Committee  conatituting  the  quwum  aliall 
have  the  rlcht  to  postpone  further  diacua- 
aion  of  a  penrting  matter  until  aucb  time  aa 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  are  present. 

(3)  The  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lamer 
number  aa  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  >«oni  testimony.* 

"<dXl>*  A  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee ahaU  be  ineligihle  to  participate  in  any 
initial  review  or  invcsticatlon  relating  to  hla 
own  conduct,  the  conduct  of  any  officer  or 
employee  he  superriaes.  or  the  conduct  of 
any  employee  of  any  officer  he  supervlaea. 
or  relating  to  any  complaint  filed  by  him. 
and  the  determinations  and  rwommmrta- 
tions  of  the  Select  Committee  with  reapect 
thereto.  FDr  purposes  of  this  aubparagraph. 
a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee  and  an 
officer  of  the  Senate  ahall  be  deemed  to  su- 
perviae  any  officer  or  employee  conaMent 
with  the  provlaion  of  paragraph  13  of  rule 
XXXVII  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the 
Senate. 

"(3)  A  Member  of  the  Select  Committee 
may.  at  hia  dlacretion.  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  any  initial  review  or 
invcstigaUon  pending  before  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  determinations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Committee 
with  respect  thereto.  Notice  of  such  dis- 
qualification ahall  be  given  in  writing  to  the 
Pr«Ment  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Whenever  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  is  IneHgible  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  participate  in  any  initial  review  or  inves- 
tigation or  disqualf ies  himself  under  para- 
graph (3)  from  participating  in  any  initial 
review  or  investigation,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d).  be  appointed  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  solely  for 
purposes  of  such  Initial  review  or  Investiga- 
tion and  the  determinations  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Select  Committee  with  re- 
spect thereto.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate 
appointed  for  such  purposes  ahall  be  of  the 
same  party  aa  the  Member  who  la  Ineligible 
or  diaqualifios  himself." 

Sac.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Select  Committee  to— 

(1)  receive  complaints  and  Investigate  alle- 
gationa  of  improper  conduct  which  may  re- 
flect uptm  the  Senate,  violationa  of  law.  vlo- 
latkma  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct* and  violationa  of  rules  and  regula- 
tiona  of  the  Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  indhriduals  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  aa  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  aa  offl- 
ceis  or  employees  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
make  appropriate  flndings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions with  respect  thereto: 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
committee  disciplinary  action  (including, 
but  not  limited  to.  in  the  caae  of  a  Member 
eenaure.  expulaion.  or  recommendation  to 
the  api»t>i»iate  party  conference  regarding 
such  Member's  seniority  or  positions  of  re- 
monsibillty:  and.  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee:  suspension  or  dismissal)"  ■  to  be 


•  Chsnced  by  a  Res.  Tt  (Prtmiary  M.  IMl). 

•  Addedbyaitea.  110  (April  2. 1977). 

« Added  by  SecUoo  Ml  of  &  Res.  110  (Aprfl  2. 
1»77). 

•  Added  by  Seetloa  305  of  &  Rce.  110  (April  2. 
Itn). 


taken  with  respect  to  such  violations  which 
the  Select  Commlttse  shall  determine,  after 
according  to  the  individuals  eonoemed  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  have 
occurred: 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report  or 
resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  regula- 
tion as  the  Select  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  neceaaary  or  desirable  to  insure 
iwoper  standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  the  diaeharie  of  their  reapooai- 
bilitiea:and 

(4)  report  violations  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  full  committee  of  any  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authoritlea 

"(bXl)  Each  sworn  complaint  filed  with 
the  Selset  Committee  shall  ba  In  writing, 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee may  prescribe  by  regulation,  and  staaU 
be  under  oath. 

"(3)  For  purpoaes  of  this  section,  'sworn 
corairiaint'  means  a  shitemsnt  of  facta 
within  the  petsonal  knowMiie  of  the  com- 
plainant alleging  a  violation  of  law.  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
other  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  indivMuala  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  dutiea  aa  Membem.  offi- 
cers, or  employeea  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  (complaint 
does  so  undn  pmalty  of  perjury,  and  the 
Select  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'in- 
vestigation' is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Select  Committee  after  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  an  Initial  review,  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Committee 
to  conclude  that  a  violation  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Select  Committee  has  oc- 
curred. 

"(cXl)  No  Investigation  of  conduct  of  a 
Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  no 
report,  resolution,  or  rwommendatlon  relat- 
ing thereto,  may  be  made  unlem  approved 
by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  less 
than  four  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee. 

"(3)  No  other  resolution,  report,  reeom- 
mendatlon.  interpretative  ruling,  or  advtos- 
ry  opinion  may  be  made  without  an  affirma- 
tWe  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  voting. 

"(dXl)  When  the  Select  Committee  re- 
ceives a  sworn  complaint  against  a  Member 
or  officer  of  the  Senate,  it  shaU  promptly 
conduct  an  initial  review  of  that  complaint. 
The  initial  review  shall  be  of  duration  and 
scope  neceaaary  to  determine  whether  there 
is  substantial  credible  evidence  which  pro- 
vides substantial  cauae  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  a  violation  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee  has 

"(3)  If  as  a  result  of  an  Initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee 
determines  by  a  recorded  vote  that  there  is 
not  such  substantial  credible  evidence,  the 
Select  Committee  sbaU  report  such  determi- 
nation to  the  complainant  and  to  the  party 
charged  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
basis  of  such  determination. 

"(S)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee 
determinea  that  a  violaUon  ia  Inadvertent, 
technical  or  otherwlae  of  a  de  tiHnimiu 
nature,  the  Select  Committee  may  attempt 
to  correct  or  prevent  auch  a  violation  by  in- 
formal methoda. 

"(4)  If  aa  a  result  of  an  Initial  review 
under  paragraph  Hi,  the  Select  Committee 


determinea  that  there  ia  such  aubatantial 
credible  evidence  but  that  the  violation.  If 
proven  is  neither  of  a  de  miiHmiu  nature 
nor  sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  any  of  the 
penaltlw  expreaaly  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aX3).  the  Selset  Committee  may  propose  a 
remedy  it  deems  appropriate.  If  the  matter 
is  thereby  resolved,  a  summary  of  the  Select 
Committee's  oonduslons  and  the  remedy 
proposed  shall  be  filed  as  a  public  record 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a 
notice  of  such  filing  shall  be  printed  In  the 
CongTMSlonal  Record. 

"(S)  If  aa  the  reault  of  aa  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  there  Is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  the  SeliBct  Coounlttee 
shall  promptly  conduct  an  investigation  if 
(A)  the  violation.  If  iwoven.  would  be  suffi- 
ciently serious,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Select  Committee,  to  warrant  impoaition  of 
one  or  more  of  the  pwialtlea  fwprtmiy  re- 
ferred to  m  aubaectlon  (aX3).  or  (B>  the  vio- 
lation. If  proven,  ia  lem  aerloua.  but  waa  not 
resolved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  above. 
Upon  the  concluolon  of  such  iBveatigation. 
thS  Select  Committee  shaU  report  to  the 
Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  results  of 
such  investigation  together  with  its  rsoom- 
mendatlons  (if  any)  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aX3). 

"(6)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  other  in- 
vestigatiaa  respecting  the  conduct  of  a 
Member  or  officer  undertaken  by  the  Select 
Committee,  the  Select '  Committee  shall 
report  to  the  Senate,  as  soon  ss  practlcalde, 
the  reaulU  of  auch  Investigation  together 
with  its  reoommendatlons  (If  any)  pumiant 
to  subsection  (aX  3). 

"(e)  When  the  Select  Committee  receives 
a  sworn  complaint  against  sn  employee  of 
the  Senate,  it  shall  consider  the  romplalnt 
socordLog  to  (trooedures  it  dsems  apprapri- 
aU.  If  the  Select  Committee  determines 
that  the  complaint  is  without  substantial 
merit.  It  shall  notify  the  complainant  and 
the  accused  of  its  determination,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  basis  of  such  de- 
termination. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee  may,  in  iU  dis- 
cretion, employ  hearing  examiners  to  hear 
testimony  and  make  ftmlingi  of  fact  and/or 
recommendations  to  the  Select  Committee 
concerning  the  disposition  of  complaints. 

"(g)  Notwlthstsadlng  sny  other  provision 
of  this  aeetlon.  no  initial  review  or  inveotiga- 
tion  ahall  be  made  of  any  alleged  vk4atkm 
of  any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, rule,  or  regulation  which  waa  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provisians  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shaD  apply  to  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act.  relattonshlp.  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  appllcaUe  provtalan  of  the  Code. 
The-Srieet  Committee  may  conduct  an  ini- 
tial review  or  investigation  of  any  alleged 
violation  of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  while  mtth  rule  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  by  the  predecessor  Select 
Conunlttee. 

''(h)  The  Select  Committee  shall  adopt 
written  rulea  setting  forth  procedures  to  be 
uaed  in  conducting  Investigations  of  com- 
plainU."* 


•Added  by  Seetton  301  of  a  Res.  110  (April  S. 
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ttee  from  time  to 

to  the  Senate  its  reoom- 

leglslattve  measures 

to  be  neoesmry  for 

of  iU  duties. 


April  3, 1985 

(1)'  The  Select 
time  shall  transmit 
mendatlon  as 
which  it  may 
the  effective 

Sk.  S.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  Is  au- 
thoriwd  to  (1)  make  such  expendtturec  (3) 
hold  such  hesrlng$:  (3)  sit  and  act  at  auch 
times  and  places  during  the  seaalona.  receaa 
ea.  and  adjoummefit  perioda  of  the  Senate; 
(4)  require  by  aubiloena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  Witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  correOondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  (80  administer  such  oaths; 
(8)  take  such  testifiony  orally  or  by  deposi- 
tion: (7)  employ  and  fix  the  compensaflnn  of 
a  ttaJS  director,  a  cottasel  an  asrisfaaf 
counsel,  one  or  mpre  inveMtigaton,  one  or 
more  hearing  examinen,*  and  sudi  techni- 
cal, clerical,  and  dther  assistants  and  con- 
sultants ss  It  de^is  advisable;  and  (8)  to 
procure  the  tem^rary  services  (not  in 
excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  servioes 
of  individual  consultants,  or  argantations 
thereof,  by  contraci  as  independent  oontrac- 
tors  or,  in  the  caie  of  individuala.  by  em- 
ployment at  daily  gates  of  compensation  not 
in  excess  of  the  pdr  diem  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  of  coiapensation  which  may  be 
paid  to  a  regular  employee  of  the  Sdect 
Committee.* 

(bXD'o  The  Select  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  retain  andi  compensate  counsel  not 
employed  by  the  Senate  (or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  ofl  the  executive  tarandi  of 
the  Oovonment)  'ighenever  the  Select  Com- 
mittee determines  that  the  retention  of  out- 
side counsel  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
any  action  regarding  any  complaint  or  alle- 
gation, which,  in  <he  determination  of  the 
Select  Committee  is  more  appropriately 
conducted  by  couilKi  not  employed  by  the 
Oovemment  of  th«  United  States  as  a  regu- 
lar employee. 

"(2)  Any  investtnttion  conducted  under 
section  3  shall  ttt  conducted  by  outaide 
counsel  as  auth^lzed  In  paiapapli  (1), 
unless  the  Select  Obmmittee  determines  not 
to  use  outside  counfeeL";  snd 

"(c) "  With  tM  jprior  consent  of  the  de- 
partment or  agenty  concerned,  the  Select 
Committee  may  (ID  utilise  the  services.  In- 
f  ormatian  and  fadlltles  at  any  sueb  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Govemraent,"  and 
(3)  employ  on  a  relinbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise the  services  «if  such  personnel  of  any 
such  department  <r  agency  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. I 

With  the  consent  of  any  other  committee 
of  the  Senate,  or  ahy  subcommittee  thereof. 
the  Select  Committee  may  utOiae  the  facul- 
ties and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  sudi 
other  committee  of  subcommltte  whenever 
the  chairman  of  ttie  Select  Committee  de- 
termines that  such  action  is  neceaaary  and 
V>propriate. 

"(d)  Subpoenas  tiay  be  teued  (1)  by  the 
Select  Committee  'or  (3)  by  the  chairman 
snd  vice  chairman^  acting  Jointly.  Any  such 
subpoena  shall  be  signed  by  the  cJialnnan 
or  the  vice  chalrmkn  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
vice  chairman.  Th4  chairman  of  the  Select 
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Comaalttoe  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. "  >* 

"(eXl)  >•  The  Select  Committee  shaU  pre- 
scribe snd  publish  such  regulations  ss  it 
feels  are  necessary  to  implement  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

"(3)  The  Select  Committee  is  authorized 
to  issue  interpretative  rulings  explaining 
and  clarifying  the  amplication  of  any  law. 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  (h- 
regulations  of  the  Senate  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Select  Committee  shall  render  an 
advisory  opinion,  in  writing  srithin  a  reason- 
aide  time,  in  response  to  a  written  request 
by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a 
candidatif  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
electlan  to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Senate  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  a  specif- 
ic factual  situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct 
or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person  seeking 
the  advisory  opinion. 

"(4)  The  Select  Committee  may  in  its  dis- 
eretian  render  aa  advisory  oftbakm  in  writ- 
ing wUhln  a  reasonable  time  in  re^onse  to 
a  written  request  by  any  employee  of  the 
nmstr  concerning  the  application  of  any 
law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
its  Jurisdiction  to  a  specific  factual  situation 
peitlafBnt  to  the  conduct  or  proposed  con- 
duct of  the  person  seeking  thie  advisory 
opinion. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Benste  Code  <a  Official  Conduct  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate,  any  person  who 
rtiies  upon  any  provision  or  finding  of  an 
advisory  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visians of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  who 
acts  in  good  fUth  in  accordance  with  the 
proviirions  and  findings  of  such  sdvisory 
opinMm  shall  not.  as  a  result  of  any  such 
act.  be  subject  to  any  sanction  by  the 


"(6)  Any  advisory  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Sdeet  Committee  under  paragn^dis  (3)  and 
(4)  may  be  rdled  upon  by  (A)  any  person  in- 
volved la  the  spedflc  transacfiori  or  activity 
with  reject  to  which  auch  advismy  opinion 
is  rendersd:  Provided,  however.  That  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  included  a 
oomplete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
dflc factual  situation;  and.  (B)  any  person 
involved  in  say  specific  transaction  or  activ- 
ity whldi  is  indistinguishable  in  aU  its  mate- 
rial aspects  from  the  trsnsacttoi  or  activity 
with  rc^wet  to  which  such  advisory  opinion 
is  rendered. 

"(7)  Any  advisory  opinion  Issued  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
(4)  ShaU  be  prtnted  in  the  Conmssional 
Record  with  appropriate  deletions  to  sssure 
the  privacy  of  Qte  individual  concerned.  The 
Select  Committee  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, before  rendering  an  advlaory  opin- 
ion, provide  any  intereated  party  with  an 
OKMrtUBlty  to  trinamlt  written  commenta 
to  the  Sdeet  Committee  with  reoMct  to  the 
requeat  for  auch  advlaory  opinion.  The  advl- 
aory oplnlans  issued  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  be  compiled,  indexed,  reproduced, 
and  made  available  on  a  periodic  basis. 

"(8)  A  brief  description  of  a  waiver  grant- 
ed  under  paragraph  3(c)  of  rule  XXXIV  or 
paragraph  I  of  rule  XXXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  made  available 
upon  requeat  in  the  Select  Committee  office 


>•  fleetion  added  by  a  Res.  313  (Nov.  1. 1977). 
••Sectioa  added  by  Section  300  of  a  Res.  110 
(April  X  19Tf ). 


with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual  concerned." 

Sac.  4:  The  expenses  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  tdialrman  of 
the  Select  Committee. 

Sac.  5.  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
"officer  w  employee  of  the  Senate"  means— 

(1)  an  dected  officer  of  the  Senate  iriio  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  the  Legislative  Counsd  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office; 

(4)  sn  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Debates  of  Uhe  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
of fidal  duties: 

(5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Pdlce  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  and  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
sudi  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

(7)  an  employee  of  a  Jdnt  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  rompensstlon  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Svttpart   B—PtMie  Law    93-l$l— Franked 

Mail.  ProviHone  ROattng  to  the  SOeet 
Comtnitiee 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  Senate  shall 
provide  guidance,  sssistanrr,  advice  and 
counsel,  through  advisory  opinions  or  con- 
sultations, in  connection  with  the  mailing  or 
contemplated  mailing  of  franked  mail  under 
section  3310, 3311. 3318. 8318(3)  or  8318.  and 
in  connecUon  with  the  operation  of  section 
3315.  of  Utle  39.  United  States  Code,  upon 
the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
Member-dect.  surviving  spouse  of  sny  of 
the  foregoing,  or  other  Senste  official,  enti- 
tled to  send  maO  as  fraqtod  mafl  under  any 
of  those  sections.  The  sdect  committee 
shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
proper  use  of  the  franking  privilege  under 
those  sections  by  s^ch  persons, 

(b)  Any  nnm^tnt  filed  by  any  person 
with  the  sdect  oonwiittw  that  a  violation  of 
any  section  ot  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
referred  to  In  sutaseetlon  (a)  of  this  section 
is  about  to  occur  or  has  occurred  within  the 
immediately  preceding  period  of  1  year,  by 
any  person  referred  to  in  sudi  subsection 
(a),  shall  contain  pertinent  factual  material 
and  shall  conftem  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  select  '«'—«**—  Hie  select  commit- 
tee. If  it  determines  there  is  reasonable  Jus- 
tification for  the  complaint,  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  of  the  matter,  indnding  an 
Investigation  of  reports  and  statements  filed 
by  that  (somplalnant  with  icspeet  to  the 
mstter  which  is  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint The  committee  shall  afford  to  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint 
due  notice  and.  if  it  determines  that  there  is 
substantial  reason  to  believe  that  such  viola- 
tion has  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur,  op- 
portunity for  sJl  parties  to  participate  in  a 
hearing  before  the  select  committee.  The 
sdect  committee  shall  issue  a  written  deci- 
sion on  each  complaint  under  this  subsec- 
tion not  later  than  thirty  days  after  such  a 
complaint  has  beoi  filed  or.  if  a  hearing  Is 
held,  not  latw  than  thirty  days  after  the 
ocmdusiim  of  such  hearing.  Such  dedsiim 
shall  be  based  aa  written  findings  of  f set  in 
the  case  by  the  select  committee.  If  the 
sdect  committee  finds,  in  Its  written  ded- 
sion.  that  a  violation  has  occurred  or  Is 
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MtteoMiden 

with  appUoM* 
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as  may  be 

bgr  well  eoouBlttee. 

(c)  KotvttlMtaDdliic  any  otber  provielop 
of  law.  no  eomt  or  adnlniatrative  body  ki 
tbo  Dnitad  8tat«a  or  In  any  tenltary  thereof 
■hall  have  Joriadietlon  to  entertain  any  ctva 
acUan  of  any  eharaetcr  conwmln«  or  relat- 
ed to  a  Tlolatian  of  the  frankinc  laws  or  an 
abuae  of  the  frankinc  prtvOece  by  any 
penon  Hated  under  eubaeetlon  (a)  of  thla 
section  as  entitled  to  send  mafl  as  ftanked 
maU.  until  a  mmplaint  has  rendered  a  ded- 
skin  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sectkm. 

(d)  The  edect  ooaamlttee  shall  prescribe 
ra«ulatiaas  for  the  holdinc  of  tamstlaatkns 
and  heaitam  the  eondnet  of  procewlima. 
and  the  iwideiiin  of  detlitois  under  this 
subsection  proridinc  for  equitable  proce- 
dures and  the  proteetioB  of  individual, 
public  and  OoveniBaent  interests.  Tlie  regu- 
lations shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  oontain 
the  substance  of  the  admlnlstntlve  prooe- 
dui«  prorisiCM  of  sectloas  S51-tM  and  701- 
706.  of  title  S  United  Statca  Code.  These 
mulatlgna  Shan  iBveni  awtteis  under  this 
subsecttai  subject  to  Judtelal  renew  thereof ■ 

(e)  The  eelect  ooauBlttee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  aO  Its  actlooa.  Indudtaic  a 
reeord  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  rseord  vote  is  rtemsnrtiwi  All 
fsooids.  date  and  fUes  of  the  salset  ecouBlt- 
tee  slMll  be  the  property  of  the  Senate  and 
shaU  be  kept  In  the  offlees  of  the  select 
committee  or  soefa  other  ptaoas  as  the  com- 
mittee maj  directs 

Smbfmrt  C—Stmmdtatt  Ordtn  of  Ote  Smote 
lUgaMlM9  VtuuMoriaei  DtadOBure  of  In- 
tamatmea  hUbrmmtion.  S.  Mm.  4^  Mth 
Congrna.  PtooWom  Jletettiv  to  Me  S^eet 
CommitUt 


(cNl)  No  information  tai  the  poesession  of 
the  seleet  cemsalttee  relatfaw  to  the  lawful 
H,t^i§fmnt»  aetlvtttas  of  soar  department  or 
agency  of  the  Uhttcd  Stales  which  has  been 
under  established  security  proce- 
I  and  which  the  edect  committee,  pur- 
suanlto  subasctloaXa)  or  <h)  of  this  section, 
has  detennined  should  not  be  disclosed, 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  pemn  by  a 
If  ember,  officer,  or  wpinype  of  the  Senate 
except  In  a  dosed  sssslon  of  the  Senate  or 
as  provided  In  parsgraph  (3). 

(2)  Tha  sdset  committee  msy,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  ShaU  preeeribe 
to  ptotoct  the  confidentiality  of  such  inf or- 
BuUIOB.  ssafce  aiy  Information  dwcrlbtd  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  adsct  eommittee  makea  such 
information  available,  the  rommittee  shall 
ke9  a  wHtten  record  ahowlng.  in  the  case 
of  any  yr'r**'^*^'  InfotmaHnn.  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  Inf  onaatlon.  No  Member  of  the 
Seiukte  wbo^  and  no  ooaunlttoe  which,  re- 
ceives any  Information  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  disclose  such  information  except 
In  a  elosed  session  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shaD  be  the  duty  of  the  Sdect  Com- 
mittee on  Standank  and  Conduct  to  investi- 
gate any  unautborlMd  dtaelosure  of  Intelli- 
gence information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cemliw  any  allegation  which  It  finds  to  be 


release  to  such  Individual  at  the  conclusion 
of  Ite  invsstlgatkn  a  summary  of  tts  tatvssU- 
gatkm  together  with  Ite  finding  If .  at  the 
conclusion  of  ite  invest Igsnon.  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unauthorteed 
disclosure  by  a  Msmber.  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate,  it  ahaU  report  ite  flndlngs 
to  the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  such  as  censure,  removal  from  com- 
mittee membership,  or  eipulslnn  from  the 
Senate.  In  the  ease  of  a  Member,  or  removal 
from  office  or  employment  or  punishment 
for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee. 

S^pmH  D-PMUe  Law  n-lOi.  Saetton  SIS. 
KOmttug  to  ttaeaipt  and  DUpoaUUm  of 
roraign  Qifla  and  DaecnHona  Jteeeitwd  6v 
Mambara,  Qtfiean  and  Smplotan  of  tha 
Sanata  or  nalr  Spouaaa  or  Dapandanta, 
Prootatona  IMoHng  to  Ou  Salaet  Commit- 
tee on  SthicM 


515.  (aXl)  Section  7343  of  UUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

i  7S43.  Receipt  and  disposition  of  foreign 
gifte  and  decorations. 

"<a)  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  section— 


<e>  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  sny  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  shall 


"(6)  'employing  agency' 

"(A)  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  of  the  Houee  of  Representa- 
tives, for'  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves.  except  that  thoae 
responstbOltles  specified  in  subsections 
(CX2XA).  (e).  and  (gX3XB>  shaU  be  carried 
out  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

"(B)  the  Seleet  Committee  on  Ethics  of 
the  Senate,  for  Senators  and.  employees  of 
the  ffffnatf^ 

"(C)  the  AdmlnistraUve  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  for  Judges  and  Judi- 
cial branch  employees;  and 

"(D)  the  department,  agency  office,  or 
other  entity  in  which  an  employee  is  em- 
ployed, for  other  leglslattve  branch  employ- 
ees and  for  all  executive  branch  employees. 

"(b)  An  employee  may  not— 

"(1)  request  or  otherwise  encourage  the 
tender  of  a  gift  or  decoration:  or 

"(3)  accept  a  gift  or  decoration,  other  than 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d). 

"(cXl)  The  Congrem  consente  to— 

"(A)  the  socepting  and  retaining  by  an 
employee  of  a  gift  of  minimal  value  ten- 
dered and  received  as  a  souvenir  or  mark  of 
oourtesr.  and 

"(B)  the  accepting  by  an  employee  of  a 
gift  of  more  than  minimal  value  when  such 
gift  is  in  the  nature  of  an  educational  schol- 
arship or  medical  treatment  or  when  It  ap- 
pears that  to  refuse  the  gift  would  likely 
cause  offense  or  embarrassment  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  united  States,  except  that— 

"(i)  a  tangible  gift  of  more  than  minimal 
value  is  deemed  to  have  been  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and.  upon  ac- 
ceptance, shall  become  the  propoty  of  the 
United  Statea:  and 

"(il)  an  employee  may  accept  glfte  of 
travel  or  expenses  for  travel  taking  place  en- 
tirely outside  the  United  States  (such  ss 
transportation,  food,  and  lodging)  of  more 
than  minimal  value  If  such  acceptance  Is  ap- 
propriate, consistent  with  the  intereste  of 
the  United  States,  and  permitted  by  the  em- 
ploytaig  agency  and  sny  regulations  which 
may  be  preecribed  by  the  employing  agency. 

"(3)  Within  60  days  after  accepting  a  tan- 
gible gift  of  more  than  minimal  value  (other 


than  a  gift  described  in  paragraph  (IXBXll), 
an  employee  shaD>- 

"(A>  deposit  the  gift  for  disposal  with  his 
or  her  employing  agener.  or 

"(B)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  em- 
ploying agency,  deposit  the  gift  with  that 
agency  for  official  use.  Within  M  dafa  after 
terminating  the  offldal  use  of  a  gift  under 
subparagraph  (B).  the  employing  agency 
shall  forward  the  gift  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  in  aocordanee  with  sub- 
section (e). 

"(3)  When  an  emidoyee  deposlta  a  gift  of 
more  than  minimal  value  for  dispossi  or  for 
official  use  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  or 
within  30  days  after  aeeepting  travel  or 
travd  expenaes  as  provldsd  in  paragraph 
(IXBXU)  unlem  such  travel  or  travel  ex- 
penses are  accepted  In  accordance  with  spe- 
cific tawtruetlons  of  his  or  her  emidoytaig 
sgeney,  the  employee  shall  file  a  statement 
with  his  or  her  employtng  agency  or  Ite  dele- 
gate fontalning  the  Information  preecribed 
in  subssctlon  (f)  for  that  gift 

*'(d)  The  Congress  conssnte  to  the  accept- 
ing, retaining,  and  wearing  by  an  employee 
of  a  decoratlan  tendered  In  recognition  of 
active  field  aervlee  In  time  of  combat  oper- 
ations or  awarded  for  other  outstanding  or 
unusually  nMritorlous  performance,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  employing  agency  of 
such  employee.  Without  this  approval,  the 
decoration  is  desmsd  to  have  been  aooepted 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Statea.  shaU  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  employee,  within  sixty 
days  of  acceptance,  with  the  employing 
agency  for  official  use  or  forwarding  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  for  dis- 
posal in  accordance  with  subsection  (e). 

"(e>  Gifts  snd  decorations  that  have  been 
depoaltad  with  an  employtng  aganey  for  dis- 
poaal  shall  be  (1)  returned  to  the  donor,  or 
(3)  forwarded  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  for  transfer,  donation,  or  other 
"♦♦fr^T'  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  VMeral  Property  and  Administrative 
Servicea  Act  of  IMS.  However,  no  gift  or 
decoration  that  has  been  deposited  for  dis- 
posal may  be  sold  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  the  sale  wiD  not  adversely  affect 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Olfte  and  decorations  may  be  sold  by  negoti- 
ated sale. 

"(fXl)  Not  la^r  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  each  eBU>loying  agency  or  ite  delegate 
shall  compUe  a  listing  of  all  statements  fQed 
during  the  preceding  year  by  the  employees 
of  that  agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (cX3) 
and  shall  transmit  such  listing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  shall  publish  a  compre- 
henshre  listing  of  all  such  statemente  in  the 
FMeral  Register. 

"(3)  Such  listings  shaU  include  for  each 
tangttde  gift  reported— 

"(A)  the  name  and  position  of  the  employ- 
ee: 

"(B)  a  brief  description  of  the  gift  and  the 
circumstances  Justifying  soceptance; 

"(C)  the  identity.  If  known,  of  the  foreign 
government  and  the  luune  and  position  of 
the  individual  who  presented  the  gift: 

"(D)  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  gift: 

"(E)  the  estimated  value  in  the  United 
States  of  the  gift  at  the  time  of  acceptance: 
and 

"(F)  disposition  or  current  location  of  the 
gift. 

"(3)  Such  listings  shall  Include  for  each 
gift  of  travel  or  travel  expenses 

"(A)  the  name  and  position  of  the  employ- 
ee: 
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"(B)  a  brief  deecHpUon  of  the  gift  and  the 
circumstances  Justifying  soceptance;  and 

'"(C)  the  Identltji  if  known,  of  the  foreign 
government  and  liie  name  and  position  of 
the  individual  wh0  presented  the  gift. 

"(4)  In  transmltUng  such  listing  for  the 
Central  Intelligent  Agency,  the  DIreetor  of 
Ontral  InteUlgnitoe  may  delete  the  Infor- 
mation described  m  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(C)  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  If  the  Director 
certifies  In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  publicatton  of  such  information 
could  adversely  afTect  United  States  Intelli- 
gence sources. 

"(gXl)  Each  en>loying  agency  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Far 
sll  employing  anendes  in  the  executive 
branch,  such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed 
pursuant  to  guidance  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  These  regulations  shall  be  Im- 
plemented by  eaclf  onploying  agency  for  ite 
employees. 

"(3)  Esch  employing  sgeney  shall— 

"(A)  report  to  the  Attorney  General  cases 
in  which  there  is  ^esson  to  bdieve  that  an 
employee  has  violated  this  section: 

"(B)  establish  «  procedure  for  obtaining 
an  appraisal,  wheli  necessary,  of  the  value 
of  gifts:  and 

"(C)  take  any  ether  actions  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  mn^prnt  of  this  sectkm. 

"(h>  The  Attontey  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  spy  district  court  of  the 
UiUted  States  sg»lnst  any  employee  who 
knowing  solldte  or  accepta  a  gift  from  a 
foreign  government  not  consented  to  by  this 
section  or  who  fkils  to  depodt  or  rqM>rt 
such  gift  as  required  by  this  section.  The 
court  in  which  such  action  is  brought  may 
assess  a  penalty  ^gainst  such  employee  In 
sny  snuMmt  not  to  exceed  the  retail  value  of 
the  gift  improperly  strildted  or  recdved  plus 
$6,000. 

""(I)  The  President  shall  direct  aU  Chiefs 
of  a  United  Statfs  Diplomatic  Mission  to 
inform  their  hosti  goverttnente  that  It  is  a 
general  policy  of  <be  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  ttnfted  States  Govonment 
employees  from  teodving  gifte  or  decora- 
tioru  of  more  thaq  minimal  value. 

"(J)  Nothing  in  ithis  sectkm  shall  be  con- 
strued to  derogatai  any  regulation  prescribed 
by  anyempkqrlBgMaicy  which  provides  for 
more  stringent-  Hi^itsHons  on  the  receipt  of 
gifte  and  decoratidns  by  ite  emidoyees. 

""(k)  The  provisttms  of  this  ssetkm  do  not 
apply  to  grante  abd  other  forms  of  aaslst- 
ance  to  whkdi  section  10«A  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Bschange  Act  of 
1061  apidies." 

(3)  The  ammdiient  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1, 197S. 


auLS  1. 

(a)  Officers:  The  Committee  shaU  select  a 
(Chairman  and  a  vice  Chairman  from  among 
ite  members.  In  Ifeie  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  duties  of  the  Chair  shall  be  fUled 
by  the  Vice  Chaliinan  or,  in  the  Vice  Chair- 
man's absence,  a  pommittee  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Chainuun. 

(b)  Proceduial  jtulec  The  basic  procedur- 
al rules  of  the  CUBmlttee  are  stated  ss  a 
part  of  the  Stanmng  Orders  of  the  Senate 
in  Senate  Reaolu^on  338.  SSth  Congreas.  as 
amended,  as  welll  as  other  resolutions  and 
laws.  Supplemenlkiy  Prooedural  Rules  are 
stated  herein  anduc  hereinafter  refored 
to  as  the  Rules.  |The  Rules  shaU  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Reoord  not  later 
than  thirty  days  fifter  adoption,  and  oopleo 
shall  be  matte  available  by  the  Committee 
office  upon  reqw 


(e)  Meetings: 

(1)  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  In  session. 

(3)  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  if  at 
least  fbrty-d^t  hours  notice  is  furnished  to 
all  members.  If  all  members  sgree,  a  special 
meeting  may  be  held  on  less  than  forty- 
eight  boon  notice. 

(3XA>  If  any  members  of  the  Committee 
desires  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  called,  the  member  may  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Committee  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  for  that 
spedal  meeting. 

(B)  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  fOtag  of  the  request.  If.  within  three 
t^i"**^'  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  does 
not  can  the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be 
held  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the 
fOtaig  of  the  request,  any  three  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Committee  may  file  thdr  writ- 
ten notioe  In  the  office  of  the  Committee 
that  a  spedal  meeting  of  the  Committee  will 
be  hdd  at  a  specified  date  and  hour,  such 
spedal  meeting  may  not  occur  until  forty- 
di^t  hours  after  the  meeting  may  not  occur 
unto  forty-el(^t  hours  after  the  notioe  is 
filed.  The  Clerk  shall  immediately  notify  all 
members  of  the  Conunlttee  of  the  date  and 
hour  of  the  medal  meeting.  The  Committee 
shall  meet  at  the  specified  date  and  hour. 

(d)  Quorum: 

(1)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Sdect  Ooaamlttee  shsll  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  tranaaction  of  business  involving 
oomplalpte  and  allegations  of  misconduct, 
ttK»iiiiMm  the  consideration  of  matters  in- 
vtdvtng  sworn  complaints,  imswom  allega- 
tions or  Inftormatlon.  resultant  preliminary 
inquires,  initial  reviews,  investigattons.  hear- 
ing, reoommendatlons  or  reports  and  mat- 
ten  rdating  to  Senate  Resolution  400. 
agrsedtoMayU.  1976. 

(3)  nuee  memben  shall  omstltute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
business  of  the  Select  Committee  not  cov- 
ered by  the  first  subparagraph  of  this  para- 
graiA.  biBhirtlng  requeste  for  opinions  and 
interpntatlons  concerning  the  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  or  any  other  statute  or  regula- 
tion under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select 
Oonmlttee.  if  one  member  of  the  quorum  is 
a  Msmber  of  the  Majority  Party  and  one 
member  of  the  quorum  is  a  Member  of  the 
Mlmntty  Party.  During  the  transaction  of 
routine  businea  any  member  of  the  Sdect 
Committee,  constituting  the  quorum  shall 
have  the  right  to  postpime  further  discus- 
skm  of  a  pending  matter  until  such  time  as 
a  majority  of  the  memben  of  the  Select 

(3)  The  Seleet  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

(e)  Order  of  Business:  Questions  ss  to  the 
order  of  businea  and  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  diall  In  the  first  Instance  be  de- 
cided by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
subject  to  reversal  by  a  vote  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee. 

(f)  Hearings  Announoemoits:  The  Com- 
mittee shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  it  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing,  and  shall  publish  such  announce- 
ment In  the  Congresdoiua  Record.  If  the 
Conunlttee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  commence  a  hearing  at  an  earlier 


date,  such  notice  will  be  given  at  the  earliest 
posdbletime. 

(g)  Open  and  Cloaed  .Committee  Meetings: 
Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  or  closed  to  the  public  (executive 
session),  as  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  parsgrapfas  5(b)  to  (d)  of  Rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Executive 
session  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
dosed  except  to  the  memben  and  the  staff 
of  the  Committee.  On  the  motion  of  any 
member,  and  with  the  approval  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee  memben  present, 
other  individuals  may  be  admitted  to  an  ex- 
ecutive session  meeting  for  a  specified 
period  or  purpose. 

(h)  Reoord  of  Testimony  and  Committee 
Action:  An  accurate  stenographic  or  tran- 
scribed dectronic  reoord  shaU  be  kept  of  all 
Committee  prooeedlngx.  whether  in  execu- 
tive or  public  iesslon,  Such  record  shall  in- 
dude  Senators'  votes  on  sny  question  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  is  held.  The  reoord  of 
a  witnem'  testimony,  whether  In  public  or 
executive  session.  shaU  be  made  available 
for  invecticxi  to  the  witnem  or  his  counsd 
under  Committee  supervision:  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  by  that  wttnem  in  public 
sesskm.  or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  witnem  In  executive  semion  snd  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
in  a  puUk  session,  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  witnem  If  he  so  requeste  (See  Rule  6 
on  Procedures  for  Conducting  Hearings.) 

(I)  Secrecy  of  Executive  Testimony  and 
Action  and  of  Complaint  Proceedings: 

(1)  All  testimony  snd  sctlon  taken  In  exec- 
utive sesskm  shaU  be  kept  secret  and  shall 
not  be  released  outside  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  All  testimony  and  action  rdating  to  a 
sworn  complaint  shall  be  kept  secret  and 
shall  not  be  released  by  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  exovt  the  respondent, 
without  the  appnnral  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  until  sudi  time  as  a  report  to 
the  Senate  la  required  under  Senate  Reeolu- 
ti<m  338.  88th  Congress,  as  smmded.  or 
unlem  otherwise  permitted  under  these 
Rules.  (See  Rule  •  on  Procedures  for  Han- 
dling Committee  Sendtive  and  Classified 
Materials.) 

(J)  Release  of  R^orte  to  Public:  No  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to,  or  ooplea  of  any  Com- 
mittee rqmrt.  study,  or  other  «ammn^ 
which  purporto  to  exprea  the  view,  find- 
ings, conduslons  or  ^t^w^T****"***^  of  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  any  of  Ite  ac- 
tivities or  proceedings  may  be  released  to 
any  Individual  or  group  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  authoria- 
tlon  of  the  Committee.  Whenever  the 
Chairman  or  Woe  Chairman  Is  authoriad 
to  make  any  determination,  then  the  deter- 
mination may  be  released  at  his  or  her  dis- 
cretion. Eadi  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
have  separate  views  hichided  a  part  of  any 
Committee  report.  (See  Rule  0  on  Prooe- 
dura  for  w^njung  Committee  Sendtive  and 
Clssslfied  Materials.) 

(k)  Ineligibility  or  Disqualification  of 
Memben  and  Staff : 

(1)  A  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Committee 
prticeedlng  that  relates  spedfieslly  to  any  of 
the  following: 

(A)  The  member's  own  conduct: 

(B)  The  conduct  of  any  onployee  or  offi- 
cer that  the  member  supervises,  a  defined 
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In  pangnph  11  of  Rale  XXXVll  of  the 
BtaiMlInt  Rulei  of  Uw  Senate: 

(O  The  conduct  of  any  caplojree  or  my 
offleer  thkt  tbe  meaiwr  npenrtMK  or 

(D)  A  eaBV>teint.  awom  or  unewom.  that 
was  filed  by  a  member,  or  by  any  enmioyee 
or  offleer  that  the  member  nyiiwiw. 

(3)  If  any  Oonmlttee  wocaedliw  appean 
to  relate  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  In  a 
leecflbed  In  mbpangraph  (1)  of 
parapaph.  the  ataff  ahaU  prepare  a 
report  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 
If  either  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chair- 
Duui  oondudea  from  the  report  that  It  ap- 
pean that  the  member  may  be  IneUglbie. 
the  member  ahaU  be  notified  In  wrIUnc  of 
the  nature  of  the  particular  prooeedlnc  and 
the  reaaon  that  it  appears  that  the  member 
may  be  lnrt»lble  to  partlrtpatf  In  It  If  the 
member  acraaa  that  be  or  she  Is  Inelldble. 
the  member  shall  so  notify  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman.  If  the  member  beUeves  that 
he  or  she  Is  not  Inellflhlf.  he  or  she  may  ex- 
plain the  rcaaoiia  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  If  they  both  acree  that  the 
member  Is  not  Inrilglhle.  the  member  shall 
continue  to  serve.  But  If  either  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman  eontinuea  to  bdleve 
that  the  member  Is  Ineligible,  while  the 
member  believes  tliat  he  or  she  Is  not  ineli- 
gible, the  matter  sliall  be  promptly  referred 
to  tlM  Committee.  The  member  shall 
present  his  or  her  arguments  to  the  Com- 
mittee In  executive  itarton  Any  cootested 
questions  concerning  a  member's  eligibility 
shaU  be  decided  by  a  malorlty  vote  of  the 
Committee,  meeting  In  executive  session, 
with  the  member  In  question  not  participat- 
ing. 

(3)  A  member  may  also  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  a  Committee  proceed- 
Ing  In  other  drcumstanoes  not  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (kXl). 

(4)  The  President  of  the  Senate  shaU  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  IndlglbUty  or 
disquallflcatlon  of  any  member  from  any 
initial  review,  inveatlgatlnn  or  other  pro- 
ceeding requiring  the  appointment  of  an- 
other member  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (kXS). 

<5)  Whenever  a  member  o(  the  Committee 
Is  taieiigible  to  participate  in  or  disqualifies 
hfawMif  from  parttdpattng  in  any  Initial 
review.  Investigation,  or  other  substantial 
Cotnmlttee  latwfxtlng.  anotlwr  Member  of 
the  Serate  who  Is  of  the  same  party  sliall  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  In  accordance  with 
the  proviaions  of  paragraph  1  of  Rule  XJUV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Benstr.  to  serve  as  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee solely  for  the  purposes  of  that  proceed- 
ing. 

(6)  A  member  of  the  Conunittee  staff  shall 
be  Inellglhle  to  participate  in  any  Commit- 
tee piof*e«llng  that  the  staff  director  at  out- 
side counsel  determines  rslatea  specif ically 
to  any  of  the  following. 

(A)  the  staff  member's  own  conduct; 

<B)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  that  the 
staff  member  supei  vises; 

(C)  tbe  conduct  of  any  Member,  officer  or 
emirioyee  for  whom  the  staff  member  has 
worked  for  any  substantial  period:  or 

(D)  a  compliant,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  the  staff  member.  At  the  direc- 
tion or  with  tbe  consent  of  the  staff  director 
or  outside  counsel,  a  staff  memlier  may  also 
be  disqualiflsd  from  participating  In  a  Com- 
mittee proceeding  in  other  drcumstances 
not  listed  above. 

(1)  Recorded  Votes:  Any  member  may  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  on  any  matter. 

(m)  Proxiea;  Recording  Votes  of  Absent 
Members: 


<1)  Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  allowed 
when  the  question  before  tbe  Committee  is 
the  taiitlatian  or  continuation  of  an  tatttial 
review  or  an  inveatigatloB.  or  the  Issiianr*  of 
a  report  or  recommendation  related  thereto 
concerning  a  Member  or  officer  of  the 
Senate.  In  any  such  case  an  abasnt  mem- 
ber's vote  amy  be  announced  solely  for  pur- 
pose of  recording  the  member's  position  and 
such  announced  votes  siiall  not  be  counted 
for  or  againat  the  motion. 

(3)  On  mattata  other  than  matters  listed 
In  paragraph  (mXl)  above,  the  Committee 
may  order  tiiat  tbe  record  be  held  open  for 
tbe  vote  of  absentees  or  recorded  proxy 
votes  if  tbe  aliaent  Committee  member  has 
been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which  the 
vote  occurs  and  iias  afflmatively  requested 
of  tbe  Chainnan  or  Vice  Chairman  in  writ- 
ing that  he  be  so  recorded. 

(S)  All  proxiea  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
sliall  be  delivered  to  tbe  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  to  lie  recorded. 

(4)  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establlsblng  a  quorum. 

(n)  Approval  of  Blind  Trusts  and  Foreign 
Travd  Requests  Between  Sessions  and 
During  Extenrtwl  Reeessre: 

During  any  period  In  which  tbe  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  between  sessions  of 
the  Congress  or  stands  to  a  reoeas  scheduled 
to  extend  beyond  fourteen  days,  tbe  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  or  their  designees, 
scting  Jointly,  are  authorised  to  approve  or 
disapprove  blind  trusts  under  the  provision 
of  Rule  ZZZIV.  and  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove foreign  travel  requests  which  require 
immediate  resolution. 

(o)  Committee  Use  of  Services  or  &nploy- 
ses  of  Other  Agencies  and  Departments: 

With  tbe  prior  consent  of  the  deportment 
or  agency  involved,  the  Committee  may  (1) 
utilise  the  services,  information,  or  facilities 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  of  the 
Oovemment.  and  (2)  employ  on  a  rdmburs- 
abie  basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  su^ 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable.  With  tbe  ctmsent  of 
sny  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee,  the  Committee  may  utUiae 
tbe  facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of 
such  other  committee  or  subcommittee 
whenever  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Cmnmittee.  acting  jointly,  determine 
that  such  action  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

BDLi  a:  PBOdmnaa  roa  awoaa  ooMnanna 

(a)  Sworn  Complaints:  Any  person  may 
fUe  a  sworn  complaint  with  the  Committee, 
alleging  that  any  Senator,  or  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  haa  violated  a  law,  tbe 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  tbe  Senate  relating  to 
tbe  conduct  of  any  individual  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  or  her  duty  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  lias 
engaged  In  Improper  conduct  which  may  re- 
flect upon  the  Senate. 

(b)  Form  and  Content  of  Complainta:  A 
complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (a)  aball  be 
in  writing  and  under  oath,  and  shall  set 
forth  in  simple,  concise  and  direct  state- 
menta: 

(1>  The  name  and  legal  address  of  the 
par^  filing  tbe  complaint  (hereinafter,  the 
complainant): 

(3)  The  name  and  poaition  or  title  of  each 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
who  Is  specifically  alleged  to  have  engaged 
in  tbe  improper  conduct  or  committed  the 
violation  (hereinafter,  the  respondent): 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  alleged  improper 
conduct  or  violation,  including  if  possible, 
tbe  specific  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 


Official  Conduct  or  other  law.  rule,  or  regu- 
lation alleged  to  have  been  vlolatad. 

(4XA)  A  statement  of  tbe  facto  within  the 
peraonal  knowledge  of  the  complainant  that 
are  alleged  to  conatltute  tbe  improper  con- 
duct or  violation. 

(B)  Tbe  term  "personal  knowledge"  Is  not 
intended  to  and  does  not  limit  the  complain- 
anfa  statement  to  situations  that  he  or  abe 
rfTiP'f"T  witnessed  or  to  acttvlUea  in 
which  the  complainant  waa  a  participant 

(C)  Where  allegatlona  in  the  sworn  com- 
plaint are  made  upon  the  Information  and 
belief  of  tbe  complainant  the  complaint 
shall  so  state,  and  shall  set  forth  the  basis 
for  such  information  and  belief. 

(9)  Tbe  complainant  must  swear  that  all 
of  tbe  information  contained  to  the  oom- 
piatat  either  (a)  la  true,  or  (b)  waa  obtained 
under  drcumstanoes  such  that  tbe  com- 
plainant has  sufficient  personal  knowledge 
of  the  aouroe  of  the  Information  reasonsbly 
to  believe  that  it  is  true.  The  complainant 
may  so  swear  either  by  oath  or  by  solemn 
affirmation  before  a  notary  public  or  other 
authoriaed  official. 

(«)  All  documento  to  the  poastsslon  of  the 
complainant  relevant  to  or  to  support  of  his 
or  btf  allegations  may  be  appended  to  the 
complaint 

(c)  Piniiiasiin  of  Sworn  Complainta: 

(1)  When  the  Committee  receives  a  sworn 
cpmplatot  against  a  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  tbe  Senate.  It  shall  determine  by 
majority  vote  whether  the  complatot  Is  to 
substantial  compliance  with  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  rule. 

(2)  If  it  Is  determined  by  the  Oonunittee 
that  a  sworn  complatot  doea  not  aubatantial- 
ly  comply  with  the  requiremehto- of  para- 
graph (b).  the  complaint  shall  be  returned 
promptly  (o  the  complainant  with  a  state- 
ment explaining  how  the  complaint  faOs  to 
comply  and  a  copy  of  the  rulea  for  filing 
sworn  complatots.  The  comiriainant  may  re- 
submit the  complaint  to  the  proper  form.  If 
the  complatot  Is  not  revised  so  that  it  sub- 
stsntially  compUea  with  the  stated  requlre- 
menta.  tbe  Committee  may  to  ita  dUscntion 
process  tbe  complatot  to  accordance  with 
Rule  I. 

(3)  A  sworn  complatot  against  any 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
that  ia  determined  by  the  Oommittee  to  be 
to  substantial  compliance  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  respondent  wtthto  five  days  of 
that  determination.  The  transmittal  notice 
shall  Include  the  date  upon  which  the  com- 
platot was  racehred.  a  statement  that  the 
complatot  conforms  to  tbe  amllcable  rules, 
a  statement  that  the  Committee  will  imme- 
diately begto  an  initial  review  of  the  com- 
platot and  a  statement  tovtttog  the  re- 
spMident  to  provide  any  information  rele- 
vant to  the  complatot  to  the  Committee.  A 
copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
supplied  with  tbe  notice. 

BULX  *:  PBOCBDuan  o«  aaczirT  or  suboa- 
Tioin  onm  tham  a  awoaa  coimAiar,  raa- 
UMoiABT  nquiKT 

(a)  Unsworn  Allegations  or  Information: 
Any  member  or  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  report  to  tbe  Committee,  and 
any  other  person  may  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, any  credible  information  available  to 
him  or  her  that  indicates  that  any  named  or 
unnamed  Member,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  may  have — 

(1)  vioUted  tbe  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct 

(2)  vioUted  a  Uw; 

(3)  violated  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  rdatlng  to  the  conduct  of  individuate 


to  the  performance  f>f  their  duties  sa  Mem- 
bers, of  floors,  or  enuHoyees  of  the  Senate;  or 
(4)  engaged  to  itoproper  conduct  which 
may  reflect  upon  vkit  Senate.  Sudi  allega- 
tions or  infonnatlonimay  be  reported  to  the 
Chairman,  tbe  Vice  C%alrman.  a  Committee 
member,  or  a  Commtttee  staff  member. 

(b)  Sources  of  Ungwom  AMegatioos  or  In- 
formation: The  infofenation  to  be  repotted 
to  tbe  Committee  u^der  paragraph  (a),  may 
be  olitained  from  a,  variety  of  sources,  to- 
du^tog  but  not  Umit|ed  to  the  f oUowtaw 

(1)  sworn  complsltito  that  do  not  aatlafy 
all  of  the  requiremettU  of  Rule  3: 

(2)  anonymoua  or  infonnal  complaints, 
whether  or  not  saUtfylng  the  requlremenU 
of  Rule  2: 

(3)  information  ddveloped  durtag  a  study 
or  inquiry  by  the  Committee  or  other  com- 
mittees or  subeommfttees  of  the  Senate,  in- 
duding  information  obtained  to  cwmertton 
with  legislative  or  general  overaight  hear- 
ings: 

(4)  information  Reported  by  the  news 
media;  or 

(5)  information  objained  fnm  any  Individ- 
ual, agency  or  depottment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federil  Oovemment 

(c)  Preliminary  Inquiry: 

(1)  When  informalion  is  presented  to  the 
Committee  pumaiA  to  paragraph  (a),  it 
shall  immedlatdy  be  transmitted  to  tbe 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  for  one 
of  tbe  following  actions. 

(A)  The  Chairmski  snd  Vkx  Chairman, 
acting  jototly.  may  conduct  or  may  direct 
the  Oonunittee  sti^  to  conduct  a  prelimi- 
nary inquiry.  .        1 

(B)  The  Chalmuii  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jototly.  may  ipresent  the  allege  tloni 
or  Inf otmatlon  leoefted  directly  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee for  it  to  detetaine  whether  an  Inttlal 
review  should  be  gndertaken.  (See  para- 
graph (d).) 

(2)  A  prellmtoary  toquiry  may  indude  any 
inquiries  or  totervMws  that  tlie  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairtoan  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.  In  particular,  the  prelhninary 
inquiry  may  seek  ii^dependent  credihle  evi- 
dence that  tenda  to  corroborate  the  infor- 
mation recdved  an4  may  alao  Indude  dis- 
cussions or  cwrespfndence  with  tbe  com- 
plainant if  any,  and  the  respondent  if  any. 

(3)  At  tbe  oonduHon  of  a  preliminary  to- 
quh7,  tbe  Chainnan  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  receive  a  full  report  of  tto  findings 
The  Chairman  and.  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jototly.  ShaU  then  determine  what  fuithCT 
action,  if  any.  Is  aparopriate  to  the  particu- 
lar case,  induding  say  of  tbe  followtog: 

(A)  No  further  aijUon  is  appropriate,  be- 
cause the  alleged  imbroper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion is  dearly  not  wltbto  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee;        I 

(B>  No  further  adtlon  ia  appropriate,  be- 
cause there  to  no  reason  to  lielieve  that  the 
alleged  improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred;  or 

(C)  The  unsworn  allegations  or  Informa- 
tion, and  a  report  jon  the  preliminary'  to- 
quiry.  should  be  referred  to  the  Oommittee. 
to  determine  whether  an  Initial  review 
should  be  undertak^  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

(4)  If  the  cniairnfan  and  Vice  Chairman 
are  uMUe  to  agree  on  a  deteiminatlan  at 
the  condusion  of  |a  preliminary  inquiry, 
then  they  shall  ref^r  the  allegations  or  in- 
formation to  the  Committee,  with  a  report 
on  the  preliminary  ibquiry.  for  tbe  Oonunit- 
tee to  determine  whether  an  initial  review 
should  be  undertake  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

(5)  A  preliminaryt  inquiry  shall  be  com- 
pleted wlthto  sixty  days  after  the  unsworn 
allegations  or  Infonhation  were  reodved  by 


the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  The 
sixty  day  period  may  be  extended  for  a  spec- 
ified period  by  the  Chainnan  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jototly.  A  preliminary  to- 
quiiy  to  wwnpWied  wboi  tbe  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  have  made  the  determi- 
nation required  by  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  tbto  paragraph. 

(d)  Determination  Whether  to  Conduct  an 
Inlttol  Review:  When  information  or  allega- 
tiona  are  presented  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  tbe  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  sn  initial 
review  abould  be  undertaken. 

(1)  An  Initial  review  shaU  be  undertaken 
when- 

(A)  there  to  reason  to  believe  on  the  basto 
of  the  information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  posslbie  Improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tlon  may  be  wlthto  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee;  and 

(B)  there  to  reason  to  believe  mi  the  basto 
of  the  toformation  before  the  Committee 
that  the  improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
haveooeunwd. 

(2)  The  determination  whether  to  under- 
take an  initial  review  aball  be  made  by  re- 
corded vote  wlthto  thirty  daya  following  the 
Oommlttee'a  receipt  uf  the  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  inf oimAtlcm  fran  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chainnan.  or  at  tbe  first  meeUng  of 
the  Ooma^ttee  thereafter  if  none  occun 
wltbto  thirty  days,  unless  thto  time  to  ex- 
tended for  a  specified  period  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(3)  The  Committee  may  detomine  that  an 
initial  review  to  not  warranted  becauae  (a) 
there  to  no  reaaon  to  believe  on  the  basto  of 
the  information  lief  ore  the  Committee  that 
the  improper  ccmduct  or  violation  may  have 
occurred,  or  (b)  the  improper  conduct  or 
violation,  even  If  proven,  to  not  wlthto  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

(A)  If  the  Committee  detomlnes  that  sn 
initial  review  to  not  warranted,  it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant  if  any. 
and  any  known  respondent. 

(B)  If  there  to  a  complainant  he  or  she 
may  alao  be  tovited  to  submit  additional  to- 
formation, and  notifled  of  the  procedures 
for  fUtog  a  awom  complaint  If  the  com- 
pistnant  later  providea  additional  informa- 
tion, not  to  the  form  of  a  awom  comidatot 
It  ShaU  be  handled  aa  a  new  allegation  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  Rule  3.  If 
he  or  she  sutamlto  a  awom  cbmplatot  it 
aball  be  handled  to-aocordance  with  Rule  2. 

(4XA)  Tbe  Committee  may  determtoe 
that  there  to  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  It  that  the  im- 
proper conduct  or  violation  may  have  oc- 
curred and  may  be  wltbto  the  jurladictlon  of 
the  Committee,  and  that  an  initial  review 
must  therefore  be  conducted. 

(B)  If  the  Commi(tae  determtoes  that  an 
initial  review  will  be  conducted,  it  shaU 
promptly  notify  the  complainant  if  any. 
and  tbe  remondent  if  any. 

(C)  Hie  notice  required  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  Shan  indude  a  general  statement 
of  the  inf onnation  w  allegations  before  the 
Committee,  and  a  statement  that  the  Com- 
mittee wiU  immediately  begto  an  initial 
review  of  the  complatot  A  copy  of  tbe 
Rutoa  of  the  Oommittee  shall  be  supplied 
wiurAbe  notice. 

(S)  If  a  member  of  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  prellmtoary  toquiry  has  provided 
suffldent  information  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  whether  there  to  substantial  cred- 
ible evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cauae  fbr  the  Committee  to  condude  that  a 
violation  wlthto  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred,  the  member  may  move 


that  tbe  Committee  dispense  with  the  Ini- 
tial review  and  move  directly  to  the  determi- 
nations deserfbed  to  Rule  4(f).  The  Commit- 
tee may  adopt  audi  a  motion  by  majority 
vote  of  the  full  Committee.  . 


BULX  4: 


roa  oonucme  AH 


mriAL 


(a)  Baato  for  Initial  Review:  The  Commit- 
tee shall  promptly  commence  an  Initial 
review  whenever  it  has  received  dther  (1)  a 
awom  complaint  that  the  Committee  has 
determined  to  to  substantial  compliance 
with  the  requiremento  of  Rule  2,  at  (2)  un- 
sworn aOegatlona  or  Information  that  have 
caused  the  Committee  to  determine  to  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  3  that  an  initial  review 
must  be  conducted. 

(b)  Scope  of  Initial  Review: 

(1)  The  initial  review  ahaU  be  of  such  du- 
ration and  acope  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine irtiether  there  to  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  irtiidi  provldeB  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  condude  that  a 
violation  wlthto  tbe  Jurtodiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred. 

(2)  The  initial  review  may  indude  any  to- 
quiries  or  toterviews  that  the  Committee 
deems  spproprlate  to  obtato  tbe  evidence 
upon  wbidi  to  make  the  determination  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (1),  Including  tbe 
taking  of  sworn  statemento  and  the  use  of 
subpoenas. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Remonse:  An  initial 
review  may  indude  an  opportunity  for  any 
known  rwpondent  or  bto  designated  repre- 
sentative, to  preaent  dther  a  written  or  oral 
statement  or  to  respond  orally  to  questions 
from  the  Committee.  Such  an  oral  state- 
ment or  answers  shaU  be  transcribed  and 
signed  by  the  perstm  providing  the  state- 
ment or  answers. 

(d)  Status  Reports:  Hie  Committee  staff 
or  outskte  counsel  shall  periodically  report 
to  tbe  Committee  to  the  form  and  aoeording 
to  the  sdiedule  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  reporto  shall  be  confldentiaL 

(e)  Final  R^iort:  .When  the  initial  review 
to  completed,  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 
shall  make  a  eonfldential  mwrt  to  the 
Committee  on  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

(f )  Committee  Action:  As  soon  ss  practica- 
ble following  submission  of  the  report  on 
the  initial  review,  the  Oimmittee  shall  de- 
termine by  a  recorded  vote  whether  there  to 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  providea 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
dude that  a  violation  wltbto  tbe  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  has  occurred.  The  Com- 
mittee may  make  any  of  the  following  deter- 
mlnatiwir 

(1)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  to  not  such  substantial  credible  evi- 
dence. In  thto  case,  the  Committee  shall 
report  its  determination  to  tbe  complainant, 
if  any,  and  to  the  respondent  together  with 
an  explanation  of  tbe  baato  for  the  detemii- 
natlon.  The  explanation  may  be  as  detailed 
as  the  Ccnnmittee  desires,  but  it  to  not  re- 
quired to  indude  a  complete  dismission  of 
the  evidence  collected  to  tbe  initial  review. 

(2)  Tbe  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  to  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation  to  inadvertent 
technical,  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimis 
nature.  In  tbto  case,  the  Committee  may  at- 
tempt to  correct  or  to  prevent  such  violation 
by  informal  methods.  The  Committee's  final 
determination  to  tbto  matter  sliall  be  re- 
ported to  the  complainant,  if  any,  and  to 
tbe  respondent  if  any. 

(3)  Tbe  Committee  may  determtoe  tliat 
there  to  such  substantial  credible  evidence. 
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but  Ctat  Um  altaaed  vlolmtkn,  if  proven,  al- 
momli  not  of  a  de  mlnlmlB  nature,  would 
not  be  Mifnclently  aeiloue  to  Jurtlfy  the 
severe  dteripHnary  actlofis  apecifled  In 
Senate  RcMdnttoo  MS.  Wth  Ooocrca.  aa 
amended  (Le^  for  a  Member,  oenaure.  expul- 
■km.  or  reeommandatlon  to  tbc  appropriate 
party  oonferenee  retardlnc  the  Member'a 
aealority  or  poaitloni  of  re^ponalbnity;  or 
for  an  offleer  or  emploree.  wwpenalon  or 
diaumal>.  In  this  ca«e.  the  Committee,  by 
the  recorded  affirmative  vote  of  at  leaat 
four  lueutbeia.  'may  propoae  a  remedy  that 
It  deems  appropriate.  If  the  respondent 
agrees  to  the  propoaed  remedy,  a  summary 
of  the  Committee's  conclualons  and  the 
remedy  .propoaed  and  agreed  to  shaU  be 
fUed  as  a  public  record  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  a  notice  of  the  flUng  shaU 
be  printed  in  the  Coogreaslanal  Record. 

(4)  The  Conmlttee  may  determine,  by  re- 
estded  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four 
members,  that  there  Is  such  substantial 
credibie  evidenpe.  and  also  either 

(A)  that  the  vkdatioo.  If  proved,  would  be 
suf  fldently  serious  to  warrant  Imposition  of 
one  of  the  severe  dlselpUnary  actions  listed 
In  paragraph  (S):  or 

(B)  that  the  violatkin.  If  proven.  Is  leas  se- 
rious, but  was  not  resolved  pursuant  to  the 
procedure  In  paragraph  (3).  In  either  case, 
the  Coaunlttae  shall  order  that  an  investi- 
gation promptly  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  Rule  5. 

BULB  ■:  nrocBBtnua  roa  oomocmro  ax 

nVBBTiaATXOli 

(a)  Definition  of  Investigation:  An  "inves- 
tigation" Is  a  puMOwMiig  undertaken  by  the 
Committee,  by  reeoit^  affirmative  vote  of 
at  least  four  members,  after  a  finding  on 
the  basis  of  an  taltial  review  that  there  Is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
chide  that  a  vltriatioo  within  lU  Jurisdiction 
hasueeuiied. 

(b)  Scope  of  Investigation:  When  the 
Committee  deddes  to  conduct  an  tanrestlga- 
tion.  it  shall  be  of  such  duration  and  scope 
as  is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  within  Itt  Jurisdic- 
tion has  ucuiried.  In  the  coune  of  the  In- 
vestigation, designated  outside  counsel,  or  If 
the  Ooounlttee  determines  not  to  use  out- 
side counsel,  the  Committee  or  its  staff, 
may  conduct  inquiries  or  Interviews,  take 
swam  statements,  uae  compulsory  process 
as  deacribed  In  Rule  7,  or  take  any  other  ac- 
tloiH  that  the  Committee  deems  appropri- 
ate to  secure  the  evidence  necessary  to 
make  thia  determination. 

(e)  Motlce  to  Respondent:  The  Committee 
shall  give  written  notice  to  any  known  re- 
spondent wtko  Is  the  subject  of  an  Investiga- 
tion. The  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  re- 
spondent Do  later  than  five  working  days 
after  the  ComBilttee  has  voted  to  conduct 
an  Investlgatian.  The  notice  shaQ  Include  a 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  poasible  vio- 
lation, and  a  description  of  the  evidence  in- 
dicating that  a  DiTttfV*  violation  occurred. 
The  Committee  shall  offer  the  respondent 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  statement  or  to 
rrwiwnrt  to  questions  from  members  of  the 
Coomlttee.  the  Committee  staff,  or  outside 
fwiinafl 

(d)  Ri^t  to  a  Bearing:  The  Committee 
shall  accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity 
for  a  hcartaig  before  it  recommends  discipli- 
nary action  agataMt  that  respondent  to  the 
Of  intf 

(e)  Progrem  Reporto  to  Committee:  The 
Committee  staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Committee  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  investigation  Such 


reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Committee 
in  the  form  and  according  to  the  schedule 
prcacrlbed  by  the  Committee,  and  shaU  be 
confMentlaL 

(f)  Report  of  Investlgatkm: 

(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  investigation, 
including  any  hearings  held  pursuant  to 
Rule  6.  the  outside  counsel  or  the  staff  shall 
submit  a  confidential  written  report  to  the 
Committee,  which  shaU  detaO  the  factual 
findings  of  the  Investigations  and  which 
may  recommend  disciplinary  action.  If  ap- 
propriate. Findings  of  fact  of  the  Investiga- 
tion shall  be  detailed  In  this  report  whether 
or  not  disciplinary  action  Is  recommended. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  consider  the 
report  of  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 
promptly  following  Its  submission  The 
CoBBmltlee  shaO  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  bicluding  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Senate  concerning  dladpllnary 
action.  If  appropriate.  A  report  shaD  be 
Issued,  stating  In  detail  the  Committee's 
findings  of  fact,  whether  at  not  disciplinary 
action  Is  recommended.  The  report  shall 
also  explain  fully  the  reaaons  underlying 
the  Committee's  remrnmendatinn  concern- 
ing disciplinary  action,  if  any.  No  reoom- 
mendation  or  resolution  of  the  Committee 
concerning  the  Investlgatkm  of  a  Member, 
ofncer  or  emirioyee  of  the  Senate  may  be 
approved  except  by  the  afflrmathm  recorded 
vote  of  not  lem  than  four  memoers  of  the 
Committee. 

(3)  Promptly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Investigation,  the  Committee's  report  and 
recommendation  shaD  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
provided  to  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent. The  full  report  and  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  printed  and  made  public 
unless  the  Committee  determines  by  majori- 
ty vote  that  It  should  remain  confidential. 

BULB  •:  PBOCBDOBBS  FOB  HXABUMM 

(a)  Right  to  a  Hearlnr  The  Committee 
may  hold  a  public  or  executive  hearing  In 
any  Inquiry.  Initial  review,  investigation,  or 
other  proceeding.  The  Committee  shaU 
accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  bef  we  It  recommends  disciplinary 
action  BffUnat  that  respondent  to  the 
Senate.  (See  Rule  Me).) 

(b)  Non-publlc  Hearings:  The  Committee 
may  at  any  time  during  a  bearing  determine 
tn  aooordaaoe  with  paragraph  6<b)  of  Rule 
ZXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
whether  to  reoehre  the  testimony  of  nieclf  Ic 
witnesses  In  executive  session.  If  a  witness 
desires  to  exprem  a  preference  for  testifying 
in  public  or  In  executive  session,  he  or  she 
shaO  so  notify  the  Committee  <at  least  five 
days  before  he  or  she  to  scheduled  to  testify. 

(c)  Adjudicatory  Hearingr  The  Commit- 
tee may.  by  majority  vote,  designate  any 
public  or  executive  hearing  as  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing:  and.  any  hearing  which  to  con- 
cerned with  possible  disciplinary  action 
against  a  respondent  or  respondents  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  shaU  be  an  adjudi- 
catory hearing.  In  any  adjudicatory  bearing, 
the  procedures  described  in  paragraph  (J) 
shall  apply. 

(d)  Subpoena  Power  The  Committee  may 
require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  or  other  articles 
as  it  deems  advisable.  (See  Rule  7.) 

(e)  Notice  of  Hearings:  The  Committee 
shall  make  public  an  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  bear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  It,  In  accordance 
with  Rule  1(f). 


(f)  Presidtaig  Officer  The  Chairman  shaU 
l»«ride  over  the  hearinga.  or  In  hto  abaenoe 
the  Vice  Chairman.  If  the  Vice  Chairman  to 
also  absent,  a  Committee  member  dealgnat- 
ed  by  the  Chairman  shall  preside.  If  an  oath 
or  affirmation  to  required,  it  shall  be  aAnin- 
istered  to  a  witnem  by  the  Presiding  Offloar, 
or  in  hto  absence,  by  any  Committee 
member. 

(g>  Witnesses: 

(1)  A  subpoena  or  other  request  to  testify 
shall  be  served  on  a  wltnem  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  hto  or  her  scheduled  appearance 
to  allow  the  wltnem  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  to 
prepare  for  the  bearing  and  to  employ  coun- 
sel If  desired. 

(3)  The  Committee  may,  by  majority  vote, 
rule  that  no  member  of  the  Committee  or 
staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
Committee  before  the  date  of  that  wltnem' 
scheduled  appearance,  except  as  ^?edflrally 
authorised  by  th^  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly. 

(3)  Any  wltnem  desiring  to  read  a  pre- 
pared or  written  statement  In  executive  or 
public  hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such 
statement  with  the  Committee  at  least  two 
working  days  In  advance  of  the  bearing  at 
which  the  statement  to  to  be  preaented.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  deter- 
mine whether  such  statemcnto  may  be  read 
or  placed  In  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

(4)  baofar  as  practicable,  each  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  oral 
opening  statement,  if  he  or  ahe  desires  to  do 
sa 

(h>  Right  to  TesUfr  Any  person  whose 
name  to  mentioned  or  irtio  to  specifically 
Identified  or  otherwise  referred  to  In  testi- 
mony or  in  statementa  made  by  a  Commit- 
tee member,  staff  member  or  outside  coun- 
sel, or  any  witness,  and  who  reasonably  be- 
lieves that  the  statement  tends  to  adversely 
affect  hto  or  her  reputatlOB  may— 

(1)  Request  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Committee  to  totlfy  In  hto  or  her  own 
behalf:  or 

(3)  File  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or 
statement  of  which  he  or  she  complained, 

Such  request  and  such  statement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Ito  consider- 
ation and  action. 

(1)  Conduct  of  Witnesses  and  Other  Atten- 
deeK  The  Presiding  Officer  may  punish  any 
breaches  of  order  and  decorum  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  bearings.  The  Com- 
mittee, by  majority  vote,  may  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  the  offender  be  dted  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

(J)  Adjudicatory  Hearing  Procedures: 

(1)  Notice  of  Hearings:  A  copy  of  the 
public  announcement  of  an  adjudicatory 
hearing,  required  by  paragraph  (e).  shall  be 
furnished  togetho'  with  a  copy  of  theae 
Rules  to  all  witnesses  at  the  time  that  they 
are  subpoenaed  or  otherwise  summoned  to 
testify. 

(3)  Preparation  for  Adjudicatory  Hear- 
ings: 

(A)  At  least  five  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  Committee  shall  provide  the  following 
Information  and  doctunents  to  tl)e  respond- 
ent, if  any: 

(I)  a  list  of  proposed  witnesses  to  be  called 
at  the  hearlnr. 

(II)  copies  of  all  documents  expected  to  be 
introduced  as  exhfirits  at  the  hearing;  and 


(lU)  a  brief  statenlent  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  expeoted  to  be  given  by  each 
witness  to  be  called  at  the  hearing. 

(B>  At  least  two  wbridng  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  mi  adjudicatory  Iwiliig. 
the  respondent.  If  any,  shall  provide  the  In- 
formation and  docutnento  described  In  divi- 
sions (1).  (11)  and  (111)  of  subparagraph  (A)  to 
the  Committee. 

(C)  At  the  dlacreiion  of  the  Committee, 
the  information  and  documente  to  be  ex- 
changed under  thto  taaragracdi  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appropTHte  agreement  UBdtlng 
accem  and  dlsdUisure. 

(D)  If  a  respondedt  refuses  to  provide  the 
Inf  onnation  and  doeumente  to  the  Oonunit- 
tee  (see  (A)  and  (B)  of  thto  subpaiagiapb). 
or  if  a  respondent  or  other  individual  vio- 
lates an  agreement  jllmlting  aooem  and  dla- 
elosure.  the  Committee,  by  naJortty  vote, 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  of- 
fender be  dted  for  cnntcmpt  of  i 

(3)  Swearing  of  Witnesses:  AU 
who  testify  at  adJikUcatory  bearfn«i  shaD 
be  sworn  unlem  Uie  Presiding  Offleer,  for 
good  cause,  deddes  Ithat  a  witness  does  not 
have  to  be  sworn. 

(4)  Ri^t  to  Oonfsel:  Any  wltncai  at  an 
adjudicatory  heartqg  may  be  aooonpanied 
by  counsel  of  hto  or  her  own  rhooslng.  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  advise  the  wltnem  of 
hto  or  her  legal  rights  during  the  tasttanoay. 

(5)  Right  to  Croa^-Bxamlne  and  Cau  Wit- 


(A)  In  adjudicator^  hearings,  any  respond- 
ent who  to  the  subject  of  an  Inveatlgation. 
and  any  other  porsfn  who  obtains  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  may  perennany 
or  throu^'  counsel  crass-examlne  wttneases 
called  by  the  Ooouflttee  and  may  call  wit- 
nesses in  hto  or  her  fwn  behalf. 

(B)  A  respondent  jmay  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Issuapoe  of  subopenas  for  the 
abearance  of  wttnfesses  or  the  production 
of  documents  on  hla  or  her  behalf.  An  appli- 
cation shall  be  apbroved  upon  a  oondae 
showing  by  the  refeondent  that  the  pro- 
poaed testimony  or  pvldenoe  to  relevant  and 
appropriate,  as  determined  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  ChalnBan. 

(C)  With  respect  to  witnwsrs  called  by  a 
respondent,  or  other  indhridual  given  per- 
mission by  the  Committee,  eadi  soeh  wlt- 
nem shall  fint  be  iexamined  by  the  party 
who  called  the  wlt^iem  or  by  that  party's 
counseL 

(D)  At  least  one  itorking  day  before  a  wit- 
ness' scheduled  appearance,  a  wltnem  or  a 
wltnem  counael  maj^  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee written  questioas  pnwosed  to  be  asked 
of  that  witness.  II  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  It  to  n4eeasary.  such  questions 
may  be  asked  by  aiy  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  by  any  dommlttee  staff  member 
If  directed  by  a  Committee  meaober.  Tlie 
wltnem  or  witness'  Counsel  may  also  submit 
additional  sworn  tdstlmony  for  the  record 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  laat  day 
that  the  wltnem  ha^  testified.  The  Insertion 
of  such  testimony  jln  that  day's  record  to 
subject  to  the  aps^oval  of  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairmati  acting  Jointly  within 
five  di^  after  the  ttetlmony  to  received. 

(6)  Admissibility  cif  Evidence: 

(A)  The  object  of!  the  hearing  diall  be  to 
ascertain  the  truthJ  Any  evidence  that  may 
be  relevant  and  pnibaUve  shaU  be  admissi- 
ble, unlem  privQefed  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  iRules  of  evidenoe  shaU 
not  be  applied  strlctty,  but  the  Presiding  Of- 
f  ico'  Shan  exdude  ^levant  or  unduly  rep- 
etitious testimony.  Objections  going  only  to 
the  weight  that  should  be  glvoi  evidence 
wUl  not  Justify  its  exdusion. 


(B)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  rule  upon 
any  queatlon  of  tbe  admlastbHity  of  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidawe  pimmted  to  the  Com- 
mittae.  Such  rulings  shall  be  final  imlem  re- 
versed or  modified  by  a  majority  vote  of  tbe 
Committee  before  the  recem  of  that  day's 
hearing. 

(T)  Supplementary  Hearing  Prooedurec 
The  Coounlttee  may  adopt  any  additional 
spedal  hciliig  procedures  that  It  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  a  particular  ad- 
judicatory bearing.  Copies  of  such  supple- 
prooeduies  shall  be  furnished  to 
respondents,  and  shall  be 
available  upon  request  to  any  member 
ofthapuhUc. 

(klTranacriptK 

(I)  An  accurate  stenographic  or  recorded 
tianscflpt  shall  be  made  of  all  public  and 
executive  hearinga.  Any  member  of  the 
CoBunittee,  Committee  staff  member,  out- 
side ooonsd  retained  by  the  Committee,  or 
wltncas  may  wramine  a  copy  of  the  trtn- 
sor^  retained  by  the  Committee  of  hto  or 
ber  own  reaurks  and  may  suggest  to  the  of - 
fldal  reporter  any  typographical  or  tran- 
acrlptloo  emnrn.  If  tbe  reporter  dedlnfa  to 
make  the  requeated  corretions,  the  member, 
staff  monber,  outside  counsel  or  wltnem 
may  request  a  ruling  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  acting  Jointly.  Any  member 
ShaU  return  the  tranacilpt  with 


suggested  corrections  to  the  Committee  of- 
floM  within  five  working  days  after  receipt 
of  the  tranacilpt,  or  as  soim  thereafter  as  to 
practicable.  If  the  testimony  was  given  In 
executive  session,  tbe  member  or  wltnem 
may  only  Inspect  tbe  transcript  at  a  location 
determined  by  the  Chairman  and  'V)at 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly.  Any  questions 
arising  with  respect  to  the  processing  and 
correction  of  transcripts  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jolntty. 

(3)  Except  for  tbe  record  of  a  bearing 
wbleb  to  doaed  to  the  public,  each  tran- 
acilpt sball  be  printed  as  soon  as  to  practica- 
ble after 'raodpt  of  the  corrected  version. 
Hie  chatanan  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jcrfntly,  B^y  order  the  transcript  of  a  bear- 
ing to  be  printed  wltbout  tbe  corrections  of 
a  member  or  wltnem  If  they  determine  that 
sudt  member  or  wltnem  has  been  afforded  a 
reasonable  ttane  to  correct  such  tranacript 
and  such  transcript  has  not  beoi  returned 
within  such  time. 

(3)  The  OoBtmtttee  sball  fumtob  each  wit- 
ness, at  no  cost,  one  transcript  copy  of  that 
witness'  testimony  given  at  a  public  bearing. 
If  the  testimony  was  given  In  executive  ses- 
skm.  then  a  transcript  copy  shall  be  provid- 
ed upon  request,  subject  to  appropriate  con- 
ditions and  reatilctions  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If  any  indi- 
vidual viidatas  such  oonditiona  and  restric- 
tions, tbe  Committee  may  recommend  by 
majority  vote  that  be  or  she  be  dted  for 
contempt  (tf 


Bou  t:  soaroBWAg 

(a)  Procedure:  Subpoous  may  be  issued 
either— 

(1)  by  majority  vote  of  tbe  Committee,  or 

(3)  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  Jointly. 

AH  subpoenas  sball  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  and  may  be 
served  by  any  penon  eighteen  years  of  sge 
or  older,  who  to  designated  by  tbe  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman.  Bach  subpoena  sbaU  be 
served  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  a  brief  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Initial  review.  Investigation,  or  othw 
proceeding. 


(b)  Subpoena  Power  Pursuant  to  Federal 
Uw  (3  VS.C.  190(b)).  tbe  Coeamittee  to  au- 
thorised to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  tbe  sesskms.  reeiessfs,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate  as  It  deems 
advisable.  Tbe  Commlttfie  to  similarly  au- 
thorised to  require  by  subpoena  or  other- 
wtoe  the  attendance  of  such  wltnessm  or  the 
production  of  such  cotrespondenoe,  books, 
papers,  documents,  or  other  articles  ss  It 
deems  advtaable. 

(c)  Withdrawal  of  Subpoena:  The  Com- 
mittee may,  by  majority  vote,  wtthdraw  any 
subpoena  Issued  by  It  or  Issued  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  Joint- 
ly. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jotaitly.  may  withdraw  any  subpoena  Issued 
by  them. 


BotB  s:  vioLATioas  or  uw: 
nvx   BBooMMBanaTiom; 

BULBS  AMB  BTABBaBOS  OV 


:T:LaaiSLA- 
AFPUCABLB 


(a)  Violations  of  Law:  Whenever  the  Com- 
mittee detetminm  by  majority  vote  that 
there  to  reason  to  bdieve  that  a  violation  of 
law  may  have  oecuiied.  It  shall  report  such 
possible  vkriation  to  the  proper  state  and 
federal  authorities. 

(b)  Perjury:  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  swears  falady  to  a  sworn  com- 
plaint or  any  other  sworn  statement  to  Uie 
Committee  does  so  under  penalty  of  perju- 
ry. The  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  proaecutton. 

(c)  Legislative  Rfwwnmfndations:  llie 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Senate 
by  report  or  resolution  sudi  additional 
rules,  regulatians.  or  other  legislative  meas- 
ures as  it  determines  to.be  neoesBary  or  de- 
sirable to  ensure  proper  standards  oi  con- 
duct by  Members,  officers,  or  emidoyees  of 
the  Senate.  The  OoBunittee  may  conduct 
such  Inquiries  as  it  deems  necessary  to  pre- 
pare sudi  a  Ttpart  or  resdnUon.  Including 
the  h«i««nf  of  bearings  tn  public  or  execu- 
tive sessian  and  the  use  of  subpoenas  to 
compel  the  attwidanre  of  witnesses  or  tbe 
production  of  materiala.  The  Committee 
may  make  legialattve  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  tts  findngs  In  an  Initial  review,  In- 
vestlgatian. or  other  proceeding. 

(d)  Applicable  Rules  snd  Standards  of 
Cimduct: 

(1)  No  Initial  review  or  investigation  shaU 
be  made  of  an  alleged  violatian  of  any  law. 
rule,  regulation,  or  provision  of  tbe  Senate 
Code  of  Oftldal  Conduct  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  tbe  time  the  alleged  vtolation  oc- 
curred. No  provision  of  tbe  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to.  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship,  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  tff ectlve 
date  of  tbe  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 

(3)  The  Oonunittee  may  conduct  an  Initial 
review  or  investigation  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  tbe  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  If  tbe  alleged  vtolatlon 
occurred  wbUe  such  rule  or  law  was  In  effect 
and  tbe  vtolation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merite  by  tbe  predecessor  Commit- 
tee. 
BULB  t:  raocBDUBBS  roa  tujKOLan  oommiiibk 


(a)  Procedurm  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  Materials: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  information  or 
material  to  infommtion  or  matoial  in  tbe 
possession  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  which  pertains  to  illegal  or  improper 
conduct  by  a  present  or  former  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Senate:  to  allega- 
tions or  acquisition  of  sudi  conduct:  to  any 
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resultinc  preUminary  Inquiry.  Initial  review, 
or  InTMtlgkUan  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethlca  Into  mch  aUctations  or  ooaduct:  to 
the  Inveatisative  techniques  and  procedurea 
of  the- Select  Committee  on  EUiicK  or  to 
other  Information  or  material  designated  by 
the  staff  director,  or  outside  counsel  de- 
slffaed  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  committee  shaU  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unauthorised  disclosure  of  Committee  Sen- 
sitive Information  In  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  or  lU  staff.  Procedures  for  pro- 
tectinc  Committee  Sensitive  materials  shaU 
be  in  wrftinc  and  shall  be  given  to  each 
Committee  staff  member. 

<b)  Procedures  for  Handling  Classified 
Materials: 

(1)  Classified  Information  or  material  Is 
inf onnation  or  material  which  is  specifically 
designated  as  classlfled  under  the  authority 
of  Executive  Order  liW2  requiring  protec- 
tion of  such  information  or  material  from 
unauChoriaed  disdosure  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  United  SUtes. 

<2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  sluOl  establish  such  proce- 
dures ss  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
imauthorlaed  disclosure  of  rlssilflwl  infor- 
mation In  the  possession  of  the  Committee 
or  lU  staff.  Procedures  for  handling  such  in- 
formation ShaU  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  of 
the  procedures  shall  be  given  to  each  staff 
member  cleared  for  access  to  classified  In- 
formation. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  sccess  to  classified  material  in  the 
Committee's  possession.  Only  Committee 
staff  members  with  appropriate  security 
clearances  and  a  need-to-know,  as  approved 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  shall  have  access  to  classified  Infor- 
mation in  the  Committee's  possession 

(c)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  and  Classified  Documents: 

(1)  Committee  Sensttire  and  dassifled 
documents  and  materials  shall  be  segregat- 
ed in  secure  filing  safes.  Removal  from  the 
Committee  of  flees  of  such  documents  or  ma- 
terials Is  proliibited  except  as  necessary  for 
use  In.  or  preparation  for.  Interviews  or 
Committee  meetings.  Including  the  taking 
of  testimony,  or  as  otherwise  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  staff  director  or  by  outside 
counsel  designated  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  all  materials  In  the  Commit- 
tee's iiiMsiaiInn  The  staffs  of  members  shall 
not  have  access  to  Committee  Sensitive  or 
classified  documents  and  materials  without 
the  specific  approval  In  each  Instance  of  the 
Chairman,  and  Vice  Chaiiman.  acting  Joint- 
ly. Members  may  examine  such  materials  in 
the  Committee's  offices.  If  necessary,  re- 
quested materials  may  be  taken  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  to  the  office 
of  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  bis  or 
her  examination,  but  the  Committee  staff 
member  shall  remain  with  the  Committee 
Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or  materi- 
als at  all  times  except  as  spedflcally  author- 
ised by  The  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(3)  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  and  who  se^s 
access  to  any  Committee  Sensitive  or  classi- 
fied documenU  or  materials,  other  than  doc- 
uments or  materials  which  are  matters  of 
pubUc  record,  shall  request  access  In  writ- 
ing. "The  committee  shall  decide  by  majori- 
ty vote  whether  to  make  documents  or  ma- 
terials, available.  If  access  is  granted,  the 
Member  shall  not  disclose  the  information 
except  ss  authorised  by  the  CoBunittee. 


(4)  Whenever  the  Committee  makes  Com- 
mittee Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or 
materials  available  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  to  a  staff  person  of  a  Committee 
member  In  respooe  to  a  specific  request  to 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  a  written 
record  shall  be  made  Identifying  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  requesting  such  doc- 
uments or  materials  and  describing  what 
was  made  available  and  to  whom. 

(d)  Non-dlaclosure  Policy  and  agreement: 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  no  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  its  staff,  or  any 
person  engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to 
p^orm  services  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  shall  release,  divulge,  publish, 
reveal  by  writing,  word,  conduct,  or  disclose 
in  any  way.  In  whole,  or  In  part,  or  by  way 
of  summary,  during  tenure  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  or  anytime  thereafter, 
apy  testimony  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  In  executive  session  (in- 
dudbig  the  name  of  any  witness  who  ap- 
peared or  was  called  to  appear  In  executive 
■easion).  any  classified  or  Committee  Sensi- 
tive information,  docxmient  or  material,  re- 
ceived or  generated  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  or  any  classified  or  Committee 
Sensitive  information  which  may  come  into 
the  possession  of  such  person  during  tenure 
with  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  or  its 
staff.  Such  Information,  documents,  or  ma- 
terial may  be  released  to  an  official  of  the 
executive  branch  properly  cleared  for  access 
with  a  need-to-know,  for  any  purpose  or  In 
connection  with  any  proceeding.  Judicial  or 
otherwise,  aa  authorised  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  or  In  the  event  of  termina- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  In 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  its 
successor  or  by  the  Senate. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  staff  or  any  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  shall  be 
granted  access  to  classified  or  Committee 
SeiMlUve  information  or  material  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
unless  and  untQ  such  persoh  agrees  in  writ- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  employmmt.  to  the 
non-disclosure  policy.  The  agreement  shall 
become  effective  when  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

XTOS  lo:  BBOAOCAsnxo  Aim  inws  covbuok  or 
coMMRm  PBOcaDmos 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  of 
the  Committee  Is  open  to  the  public  the 
Committee  shall  permit  that  hearing  or 
meeting  to  be  covered  In  whole  or  In  part, 
by  televslon  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  still 
photography,  or  by  any  other  methods  of 
coverage,  unless  the  Committee  decides  by 
majority  vote  that  such  coverage  Is  not  ap- 
ivopriate  at  a  particular  hearing  or  meeting. 

(b)  Any  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  may  request  not  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evidence 
or  testimony  while  the  broadcasting,  repro- 
duction, or  coverage  of  that  hearing,  by 
radio,  television,  still  photography,  or  other 
methods  Is  occurring.  At  the  request  of  any 
such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  sub- 
jected to  radio,  television,  still  photography, 
or  other  methods  of  coverage,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  all  lenses 
shall  be  covered  and  all  microphones  used 
for  coverage  turned  off. 

(c)  If  coverage  Is  permitted,  it  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Photographers  and  reporters  using  me- 
chanical recording,  filming,  or  broadcasting 


apparatus  shall  position  their  equipment  so 
aa  not  to  Interfere  with  the  seating,  vision, 
and  hearing  of  the  Committee  members  and 
staff,  or  with  the  orderly  process  of  the 
meeting  or  iiearing. 

(2)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
ooflunercial  sponsorship. 

(3)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  currently 
accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televiaion  Cor- 
respondents'Galleries. 

(4)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  currently  accredited 
to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(5)  Personnel  providtng  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  the 
coverage  activitea  in  an  orderiy  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

aou  1 1:  paociDuiis  roa  AOvnoaT  oraaoMS 

(a)  When  Advisory  Opinions  are  Ren- 
dered: 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  render  aiiadviao- 
ry  opinion,  in  writing  within  a  reasonable 
time,  in  response  to  a  written  request  by  a 
Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  electton.  or  elactloa 
to  the  Senate,  oonoeming  the  applleatloo  of 
any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, or  any  rule  or  regulatton  of  the  Senate 
within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction,  to  a 
specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to  the 
conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person 
seddng  the  advisory  optnlon. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  issue  an  advisory 
opinion  In  writing  within  a  reasonable  time 
In  response  to  a  written  request  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  oooeernlng  the  applica- 
tion of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction, 
to  a  specific  factual  situatiOB  pertinent  to 
the  conduct  or  proposed  ooaduct  of  the 
person  seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

(b)  Form  of  Request:  A  request  for  an  ad- 
visory oi^nion  shall  be  directed  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  shall 
Include  a  complete  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  specific  factual  situatton  with  respect 
to  which  the  request  Is  made  as  well  aa  the 
specUic  question  or  questions  which  the  re- 
questor wishes  the  Committee  to  address. 

<c)  Opportunity  for  Comment: 

(1)  The  Committee  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  interested  party  to  comment 
on  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion— 

(A)  which  requires  an  interpretatian  on  a 
significant  question  of  first  impression  that 
will  affect  more  than  a  few  Individuals:  or 

(B)  when  the  Committee  determines  that 
comments  from  interested  parties  would  be 
of  assistance. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  such  request  for  an  advi- 
sory opinion  shall  be  published  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  appropriate  dele- 
tions to  insure  confidentiality,  and  interest- 
ed parUca  will  be  asked  to  submit  their  com- 
ments In  writing  to  the  Committee  within 
ten  days. 

(3)  All  relevant  comments  received  on  a 
timely  basis  will  be  considered. 

(d)  Usuance  of  an  Advisory  Opinion: 
(1)  The  Committee  staff  shall  prepare  a 
proposed  advisory  opinion  in  draft  form 
which  will  first  be  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  and  wlU  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  final  action.  If  (A)  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  cannot  agree,  or  (B) 
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either  the  Chalimi  n  or  Vice  Chairman  re- 
quests that  It  be  ta  len  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee, then  the  paoposed  advisory  opinion 
ShaU  be  referred  t^  the  Committee  for  iU 
decision. 

(2)  An  advisory  opinion  shaU  be  issued 
only  by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting. 

(3)  Each  advisory  opinion  Ismed  by  the 
Committee  shaU  b«  promptly  transmitted 
for  publication  in  the  Congressioaal  Reoord 
after  appropriate  jdeletions  are  made  to 
insure  confldentiaUty.  The  Committee  may 
at  any  time  revisej  withdraw,  or  elaborate 
on  any  advisory  opinion. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Advisory  OpUiions:  - 

(1)  Any  advisory!  opinion  issued  by  the 
Committee  under  poiat^  Resolution  338, 
88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and  the  rules 
may  be  relied  upon  by— 

(A)  Any  peraon  Involved  In  the  specific 
transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinibn  Is  rendered  if  the  re- 
quest for  such  advfaory  opinion  included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situatimt:  and 

(B)  any  person  «ivolved  in  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  which  is  indistin- 
guishable in  aU  ita  material  aspects  ttom 
the  transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to 
which  such  advisor^  opinion  Is  rendered. 

(2)  Any  person  wko  reUes  upon  any  provi- 
sion or  finding  of  ah  advisory  optailon  In  ac- 
cordance-with  the  provisions  of  Henatf  Res- 
olution 338. 88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
of  the  rtUes.  and  w|u>  acts  in  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  th4  provisions  and  findings 
of  such  advisory  ipinion  shaU  not,  as  a 
result  of  any  such  act,  be  subject  to  any 
sanction  by  the  Senate. 

auLX  is:  paocDoaas  for  nrrBUsaxsmni 
xtnjaos 

(a)  Basis  for  Interpretative  Ridings: 
Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congreas.  as 
amended,  authorise^  the  Committee  to  Isi^ 
interpretative  rullqgs  explaining  and  dart- 
fylng  the  appllcatian  of  any  law,  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  within  IU  Jurisdiction. 
The  Committee  also  may  Issue  sudi  rulings 
clarifying  or  explaning  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

(b)  Request  for  Rilling:  A  request  for  such 
a  ruling  must  be  directed  In  writing  to  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  (^airman  of  the  Ooomiit- 
tee. 

(c)  Adoption  of  RAling: 

(1)  The  Chairm4n  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  Jointly,  shaU!  Issue  a  written  Interpre- 
tative ruling  In  rekponse  to  any  sudi  re- 
quest, tmless— 

(A)  they  cannot  agree, 

(B)  It  requires  aq  Interpretation  of  a  sig- 
nificant question  of  first  impression,  or 

(C)  either  requests  that  it  be  taken  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  evmt  the  request  shaU 
be  directed  to  the  Cfammittee  for  a  ruling. 

(2)  A  ruling  on  sfiy  request  taken  to  the 
Committee  under  siibparagraph  (1)  sbaU  be 
adopted  by  a  malority  of  the  members 
voting  and  the  ruling  sbaU  then  be  Issued 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(d>  PubUcation  of  Rulings:  The  Coounit- 
tee  wlU  publlah  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  after  maklhg  ain>ropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confidenltaUty,  any  interpretative 
rulings  Issued  und^  this  Rule  which  the 
Committee  determlbes  may  be  of  aasistanoe 
or  guidance  to  otUer  Members,  officers  or 
employees.  The  Committee  may  at  any  time 
revise,  withdraw,  oij  elaborate  on  interpreta- 
tive rulings. 

(e)  reliance  on  Ritfings:  Whenever  an  indi- 
vidual can  demonsl^te  to  the  Committee's 


satlsfaetlan  that  his  or  her  conduct  was  in 
good  faith  reliance  on  an  Interpeetative 
ruling  issued  in  aooordance  with  this  Rule, 
the  Committee  wlU  not  recommend  sanc- 
tions to  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
duct. 

(f )  Rulings  by  Committee  Staff:  The  Com- 
mittee staff  is  not  authorised  to  make  rul- 
ings or  give  advice,  orally  or  In  writing, 
which  Unds  the  Committee  in  any  way. 

sou  is: 


available  tat  review  upon  request  in  the 
Committee  office.  Waivers  granted  by  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  IfTS.  as  amended,  may  only 
be  granted  pursuant  to  a  publicly  available 
request  as  required  by  the  Act. 


POX  COMPLAIIRS  mVOLV- 
0SB  or  TBI  MAnjJIO  PBAHK 

(a)  Authority  to  Receive  Complaints:  The 
Committee  is  directed  by  section  8(b)  of 
Public  lAW  03-181  to  recehre  and  di^ose  of 
complaints  that  a  violation  of  the  use  of  the 
tMiuwy  frank  has  occurred  or  Is  about  to 
occur  \n  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  by  a  surviving  spoMse  of  a  Member.  AU 
such  oomplalnts  wiU  be  processed  in  ao6ord- 
anoe  with  the  provisions  of  these  Rules, 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  DispositioD  of  Complaints: 

(1)  The  Coounittee  may  dimose  of  any 
such  oomplalnt  by  requiring  restitution  of 
the  cost  oC  the  maiUng  U  It  finds  that  the 
franking  violation  was  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take. 

(2)  Any  complaint  diig)flaed  of  by  restitu- 
tion that  is  made  after  the  Committee  has 
formally  commenced  an  initial  review  or  in- 
vestifftkn.  must  be  summarised,  together 
with  the  disposition,  in  a  notice  promptly 
transmitted  for  publication  in  the  Conves- 
stgnal  Record. 

(3)  If  a  complaint  Is  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion, ttie  cqsBplalnant,  if  any  shaU  be  noti- 
fied of  the  fipoaition  in  writing. 

(c)  Advlaory  Opiniians  and  Interpretative 
Rullapc  Requests  f  ot  advisory  opinions  or 
Interpntattve  rulings  involving  franking 
queations  shaU  be  processed  in  accordance 
withRolesllandl2. 

xuu  14:  nocBKnuB  fob  waivkss 
(a)  Authority  for  Waivers:  The  Committee 
Is  authorised  to  grant  a  waiver  under  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate: 

(1)  Sedtan  101(h)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  19W,  as  smended.  (Rule 
XZZIV)  relating  to  the  fiUng  of  financial 
disdoaare  reports  by  Individuals  who  are  ^• 
pected  to  perform  or  who  have  performed 
the  duties  of  their  offices  or  positions  for 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  in  a 


(2)  Stetlon  102(aX2XD)  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act,  as  amended,  (Rule 
XZZIV)  relating  to  the  reporting  of  gifts; 

(3)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  ZZZV  relating  to 
aoceptanoe  of  gifts;  or 

(4)  Fuagnph  5  of  Rule  ZLI  relating  to 
appUabOtty  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  ofOtfldal  Conduct  to  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

(b)  Requests  for  Waivers:  A  request  for  a 
waiver  under  paragraph  (a)  must  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  in 
writing  and  must  specify  the  nature  of  the 
waiver  being  sought  and  explain  In  detaU 
the  facto  aUeged  to  Justify  a  waiver.  In  the 
case  of  a  request  submitted  by  an  employee, 
the  views  of  his  or  her  supervisor  (asdetcr- 
mlned  under  paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXZVn 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate)  should 
be  tnduded  with  the  waiver  request 

(c)  Rultaig:  The  Connnittee  shaU  rule  on  a 
waiver  request  by  receded  vote,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  thoae  voting  af  filming  the  decision. 

(d)  AvaflabUlty  of  Waiver  Determinations: 
A  brief  description  of  any  waiver  granted  by 
Uie  Committee,  with  appropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confldentiaUty,  shaU  be  made 


auu  is:  BsriaiTioa  or ' 

BMPLOTIX" 


OFTOsa  oa 


(a)  As  used  in  tlie  applicable  resolutions 
and  in  these  rules  and  procedures,  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means: 

(1)  An  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  An  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  The  Legialative  Counsd  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office: 

(4)  An  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  perscm  employed  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Ddiates  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

(5)  A  member  d  the  capitol  Po*ice  force 
whose  compensation  la  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(8)  An  employee  of  the  Vice  Preaident,  If 
such  employee's  oompeasatkm  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(7)  An  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
Inirsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(8)  An  officer  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
whose  servloes  are  being  utUlaed  on  a  fuU- 
tlme  and  continuing  basis  by  a  Member,  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  Rule  ZLK3>  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate;  and 

(9)  Any  other  indhidual  wbooe  fuU-time 
services  are  utilised  for  more  than  ninety 
days  In  a  calendar  year  by  a  Member,  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
in  the  conduct  of  official  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  ZLI(4)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

xuu  is:  OOMMRT^  SZAFT 

(a)  Committee  Policy: 

(1)  The  staff  is  to  be  assemlded  and  re- 
tained as  a  penaanent.  professional,  nonpar- 
tisan staff. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  staff  shaU  be  pro- 
f  esskmal  and  demonstrably  qualified  for  the 
poaittim  for  which  he  or  she  is  hired. 

(3)  Tlw  staff  as  a  whole  and  eadi  member 
of  the  staff  shaU  peifuim  aU  official  duties 
in  a  nonpartisan  manner. 

(4)  No  member  of  the  staff  shaU  engage  in 
any  partisan  poUtlcal  activity  directly  af- 
fecting any  congressional  or  presidential 
dectkm. 

(5)  No  member  of  the  staff  or  outside 
counsel  may  accept  public  speaking  engage- 
ments or  write  for  publication  on  any  sub- 
ject that  is  in  any  way  related  to  his  or  her 
employment  or  duties  with  the  Committee 
without  medfic  advance  pcnnlsslon  from 
the  Chairman  and  IHce  Chairman. 

(8)  No  member  of  the  staff  may  make 
puldic  without  Committee  approval,  any 
Committee  Sensitive  or  dasslfled  informa- 
tion, documents,  or  other  material  obtained 
during  the  course  of  his  or  her  employmoit 
with  the  Committee. 

(b)  Appointment  of  Staff: 

(1)  The  appointment  of  aU  staff  members 
shaU  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  determine  by  ma- 
jority vote  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  staff 
members.  Including  a  staff  recommended  by 
a  special  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  a  par- 
ticular initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
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Such  lUff  ahaO  be  retained 
only  for  Um  duration  of  that-porUeolar  un- 


(S)  The  Oonnittee  to  MitborlMd  to  retain 
and  eonpenatc  counad  not  employed  by 
the  Senate  (or  by  any  department  or  atcncy 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Qorem- 
ment)  whenever  the  Committee  determlnee 
that  the  retention  of  outaMe  oounael  If  nec- 
eamry  or  appropriate  for  any  action  regard- 
inc  any  eomidalnt  or  allegation,  initial 
review,  tawatlgetlnn.  or  other  proceeding, 
which  in  the  determination  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Is  more  appropriately  conducted  by 
oounael  not  employed  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Statea  as  a  regular  employee. 
The  Committee  BhaU  retain  and  oompenaate 
outside  eounatf  to  eonduct  any  invei^lgatinw 
undertaken  alter  an  Initial  iwlew  of  a 
sworn  complaint,  unlea  the  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  outalde  oounael  Is 
not  appropriate  m  the  partlnilar  case. 

<e)  Dta^aal  of  Staff:  A  staff  member 
may  not  be  removed  for  partisan,  political 
[lasoTM.  or  merdy  aa  a  eonswnienrr  of  the 
rotation  of  the  Committee  membership. 
The  Chairman  and  IHce  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  shall  approve  the  dismissal  of  any 
staff  member. 

(d)  Staff  Works  for  Committee  as  Whole: 
All  staff  employed  by  the  Oomralttee  or 
housed  In  OomBslttee  ottloss  shaU  work  for 
the  Committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  gener- 
al dtrectkB  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  the  hnrrvr****-  direction  of 
the  staff  dtreetor  or  outsidB  oounseL 

(e)  Notice  of  Summons  to  Testify:  Each 
mfwiii*r  of  the  Coeamlttee  staff  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Oonmilttee  in  the  event 
that  he  or  she  is  called  upon  by  a  properly 
coiMtttuted  authority  to  testify  or  provMe 
confidential  information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  and  during  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  Coeamlttee.  . 

Buu  it:  ouiMBa  ni  suFPLSiuaiAaT 
raoc^nnuL  anus 

(a)  Adoption  of  Changes  In  Supplementa- 
ry Rules:  The  Rules  of  the  Committee, 
other  than  rules  established  by  statute,  or 
by  the  Standing  Rutas  and  Standing  Orders 
of  the  Senate,  may  be  modifled.  anwnded. 
or  suspended  at  any  tims.  pursuant  to  a  om- 
Jority  vote  of  the  entire  membership  taken 
at  a  meeting  called  with  due  notice  when 
prior  written  notice  of  the  pruposed  change 
has  been  provided  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Publication:  Any  amendmenU  adopted 
to  the  Rulea  of  the  Committee  shaQ  be  pub- 
lished In  the  CoasaaaiowAL  RgDoao  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  adoption.* 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  FONDINO 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 69.  It  directs  that  funds  shall 
be  made  avaOafite  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  [NIH]  for  new  and 
competing  research  grants. 

Last  year  both  houses  of  Congress 
approved  amjropriations  increasing 
the  funding  level  for  1985  to  provide 
for  approximately  6.500  research 
grants. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  directed  NIH  to  inform  its 
grantees  that  1,500  fewer  research 
grants  would  be  available  in  1985,  re- 
ducing the  number  to  5.000.  OBCB 
plans  to  commit  fiscal  year  1985  fimds 
to  award  650  of  the  5,000  grants  on  a 


multlyear  basis.  Traditionally  grants 
have  been  awarded  for  a  1-year  period. 

The  actkmi  taken  by  OMB  dearly 
bypass  the  expressed  wishes  of  Con- 
gress and  set  a  foundation  for  reduc- 
tions in  funding  for  future  years.  Re- 
duced fundinc  wHl  seriously  disrupt 
the  Nation's  long-term  research  capac- 
ity and  dim  our  hopes  of  reaching  our 
national  health  research  objectives. 
These  objectives  include  increasing 
the  representations  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  academic  medicine  and  sci- 
ence and  expanding  the  number  of 
clinieal  investigators. 

Science  Is  closer  than  ever  before  to 
making  critical  breakthroughs  in  the 
M^fn»,^M  gnd  treatment  of  diseases 
that  impose  hardships  and  suffering 
on  mnntma  of  Americans.  Reductions 
in  Oovemment  suKMrt  of  these  re- 
search projects  at  this  crucial  stage 
wiU  have  far  reaching  effects. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  extensive  bio- 
medical research  underway  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Important  bio- 
medical research,  through  grants  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  is 
being  carried  on  at  two  major  universi- 
ties and  eight  teaching  hospitals.  aU 
located  within  a  S6-mile  radius.  The 
availability  of  facilities  to  conduct 
basic  research  and  clinical  studies,  to- 
gether with  an  extensive  data  base  of 
medical  information  on  an  entire  State 
of  1  million  people,  provides  Rhode 
Island  with  a  unique  research  commu- 
nity. Biomedical  research  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Rhode  Island's  ecommiic 
development. 

Important  work  has  been  accom- 
plished to  improve  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  allow  our 
progress  to  come  to  a  halt.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  act  swiftly  to  prevent 
the  disruption  of  our  Nation's  re- 
*aith  by  reaffirming  our  intent  to 
fund  6.500  NIH  awards.* 


CURB  SOVIET  CHEATINO 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  written  by 
Senator  Mnaxowssi  which  addresses 
the  difficult  issue  of  Soviet  treaty  vio- 
lations. The  Senator  from  Alaska  pro- 
vides a  balanced  presentation  of  the 
ch^lenge  posed  by  Soviet  noncompll- 
anoe  with  arms  control  agreements, 
and  makes  a  reasoned  caU  for  execu- 
tive and  congressional  cooperation  in 
f  adng  up  to  this  security  issue. 

I  share  Senator  Mukkowski's  con- 
cern that  the  established  forum  for 
handling  noncompliance  matters,  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission 
[SCCl.  has  proven  an  ineffective 
means  for  enforcing  agreements. 
Beycmd  that.  I  would  also  endorse  his 
proposals  for  executive  branch  action, 
including  an  analjrsis  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Oeneral  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control,  to  identify  the  main 
components  of  an  effective  compliance 
policy. 


As  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  Senator  MtnucowsKi 
and  I  are  sensitive  to  the  requirements 
of  effective  treaty  verification.  In  his 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relatkms  Committee.  Senator  Mu>- 
Kowsxi  is  also  aware  of  the  aims  con- 
trol ptrilcy  implications  of  continued 
Soviet  cheating.  I  beUeve  that  his  arti- 
cle in  today's  Christian  Sdenee  Moni- 
tor makes  a  positive  contribution  to 
our  national  debate  on  this  subject, 
and  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Sdenoe  Monitor.  Aprfl 

S.  19W] 

Coaa  SovixT  Chbatimo 

(By  Frank  H.  Murkowski) 

The  DfrSovlet  arms  control  negotiations 
In  Geneva  provide  a  significant  opportunity 
for  reducing  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
threat  of  war.  Unfortunately,  the  effective- 
ness of  any  agreement  whkh  may  be 
achieved  will  be  substantially  diminished 
unlem  the  Soviets  discontinue  their  practice 
of  cheating  on  treaty  commltmenta. 

The  SovleU  have  violated  the  AnU-Ballls- 
tk;  Missile  (ABM]  Treaty.  SALT  I.  SALT  n. 
the  Blotoitfcal  Weapons  Convention,  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  and  the  Threahold  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  They  arc  currently  construct- 
ing an  anti-balllstk;  missile  radar  at  Kras- 
noyarsk, testing  two  new  land-baaed  nudear 
missiles  (the  S8-M  and  S8-3S).  and  encod- 
ing test  date  which  makes  It  difficult  for  the 
US  to  verify  their  compliance  with  arms 
agreements. 

It  had  generally  beoi  assumed  that  the 
US's  ability  to  detect  such  cheating  would 
keep  the  Soviets  from  violating  treatiea.  Un- 
fortunately, this  has  not  proven  to  be  true. 
I^rifiable  agreemenU  often  do  lltUe  more 
than  allow  the  US  to  confirm  Soviet  non- 
compliance. These  agreements  do  not 
answer  the  question  of  what  to  do  when  the 
SovieU  cheat  In  the  absence  of  strong  en- 
forcement measures,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
cluded that  the  strategic  advantages  of 
cheating  outweigh  the  potential  costs. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  relied 
on  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
[SCCl  to  act  on  cases  of  noncompliance,  but 
this  group  has  been  largely  unsuccessful  in 
altering  Soviet  behavior.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1979.  Paul  Nitxe.  currenUy  a  spe- 
cial adviser  for  arms  control  to  the  secretary 
of  sUte,  saM  that  the  SCC  has  resolved  re- 
ports of  Soviet  transgressions  "by  accepting 
what  had  been  done  in  violation." 

It  is  dear  that  the  SCC  is  to  act  as  the  in- 
stitution for  resolving  treaty  violations,  ite 
operation  must  be  reevaluated  and  changes 
must  be  made. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  Dr.  Fred  Ikle. 
who  now  aerves  as  undersecretary  of  de- 
fense for  policy,  wrote  an  article  identifying 
a  need  for  a  coherent  compliance  policy.  Dr. 
Ikle  warned  that  it  is  not  enough  to  beable 
to  detect  Soviet  violations:  the  US,  he 
added,  must  know  how  to  respond  and  take 
appropriate  actions. 
Several  prindples  should  guide  US  policy: 
First,  the  President  should  be  prepared  to 
explain  to  the  American  people  the  facta  re- 
garding Soviet  violaUons.  Secrecy  and  igno- 
rance in  these  matters  protect  only  the 

guilty.  With  support  from  Congress,  the 

Reagan  administration  has  done  a  credible 

Job  keeping  our  citixens  informed.  However. 


this  communication  I  must  be  continued  by 
future  administratioas. 

Second,  no  agreeiient  should  have  the 
effect  of  restricting  tJS  actions  more  severe- 
ly than  those  of  other  signatories.  The 
Soviet  practice  of  unilaterally  exirioitlng  the 
terms  of  an  accord  places  the  US  at  a  dan- 
gerous dlsadvantagei  This  principle,  there- 
fore, has  direct  application  for  continued 
US  adherence  to  SALT  II  in  faoe  of  on- 
going Soviet  violatloas. 

Third.  Congress  must  not  forget  the 
Soviet  compliance  rtoord  when  considering 
US  defense  programs. 

Beyond  these  basic  guidelines,  however, 
much  work  remains  (o  be  done.  Formulation 
of  a  cmnprehenaive  I  policy  to  deter  future 
Soviet  cheating,  as  well  as  responding  to  ex- 
isting noncompliance,  should  be  based  upon 
the  following  initiatives: 

The  OAC  should  be  directed  to  klentify 
the  main  component^  of  an  effective  compli- 
ance policy. 

The  interagency  gibup  that  worked  on  the 
violaUons  reports  shbuld  prepare  a  "lemons 
learned"  memorandum  to  assist  our  negotia- 
tors in  Geneva. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  report 
to  Congress  on  the  Security  ImplleatlonB  of 
Soviet  treaty  vlolatibns.  together  with  rec- 
ommendations on  apopropriate  counter- 
measures. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Coitgress  to  work  together 
in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship  to  dieek  the 
challenge  posed  by  Soviet  cheating.  A  faO- 
ure  to  do  so  may  docin  any  hope  for  re«on- 
Bible  arms  control,  aad  In  the  end  of  gods  of 
peace  and  security  wiU  be  sacrificed.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COBCMTTTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  EmlMAN  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  HATCH,  ijlr.  President,  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XKVl  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  requires  each 
standing,  select.  (Ir  special  cmnmittee 
of  the  Senate,  ait  the  beginning  of 
each  session,  to  iiublish  in  the  Coh- 
GRKSSioHAL  Rbcob|>  the  rulss  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  to  govern  proce- 
dures within  the  cpmmittee. 

Thus,  pursuant  (o  that  requirement. 
I  ask  that  the  cuitent  rules  of  the  Co- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  printed  in  the  Rboosd. 

The  rules  follow; 

SxMATK  Craaanx^  or  Labob  axs  Hommi 

Rsapnacxs 

(By  Orrin  O.  Batch.  Chairman) 

RULES  or  FBOCXBOaE  <«S  AMSRSBD  RaaOAXT 

ie.,itS3) 

Rule  i.— Subject  td  the  provisions  of  Rule 
XXVI.  paragraph  K  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  regular  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  h^  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesday  df  each  month,  at  UMO 
ajn..  in  room  SD  43(1  Dirkaen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  Chalitaan  may.  upon  proper 
notice,  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
may  deem  necessaryi 

RvU  2.— The  Chairman  of  the  Coeunlttee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  or  if  the  Chairman  is 
not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 
present.  shaU  presld*  at  all  meetings. 

RuU  JL— Meetings  k>f  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  Inddding  meetings  to  con- 
duct hearinss.  shall!  be  open  to  the  public 
except  as  otherwise  iq>ecif  ically  provided  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  Rule  36.5  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 


Rvie  «.— (a)  Subject  to  paragraph  (b).  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  Committee, 
actually  preaent.  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  tranneting  business.  Any 
quorum  .of  the  Committee  which  is  com- 
posed of  less  than  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shaU  indude  at  least 
one  member  of  the  MaJdHty  and  one 
member  of  the  Minority. 

(bt  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  sub- 
conunlltse,  sctually  present,  shall  constitute 
a  quonan  for  the  purpose  of  transacUns 
bualneac  provided,  no  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  ordered  reported  luilem  such  major- 
ity shall  Indude  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Minority  who  Is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. If.  at  any  subporamlttee  meeting,  a 
measure  or  matter  cadtaot  be  ordered  re- 
ported because  of  the  absence  of  such  a  Mi- 
nority member,  the  measure  or  matt^  shall 
lay  over  for  a  day.  If  the  presence  of  a 
f^yfwbf  of  the  Minority  Is  not  then  ob- 
tained, majority  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, actually  preaent.  may  order  such 
measure  or  matter  reported. 

(et  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee is  actually  present  at  the  time 
such  action  is  taken. 

Jtale  5.— With  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
one  membA'  thereof  may  conduct  public 
hearings  o^er  than  taking  wmam  testimo- 
ny. 

Kale  g.— ftoxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  <hi 
all  imasiiriia  and  matters  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  sUbeommlttee  if  the  abaoit 
mfiff^f  has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  bdng  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requeated  that  he  be  so  recorded. 
While  proxies  may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  from  the  Com- 
mittee, such  a  motion  ahall  also  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
who  arc  itf*i'*"r  present  at  the  time  such 
action  is  taken. 

The  Committee  may  poll  any  matters  of 
Committee  bustnesB  aa  a  matter  of  unani- 
mous oonssnt;  provided  that  every  member 
is  polled  and  every  poll  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  questions: 

(1)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  to  poll  the 
propoaal."  »»wi 

(3)  Do  you  favw  or  oppose  the  proposal. 

RvU  7.— There  ahall  be  prepared  and  kept 
a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  record- 
ing adequate  to  fuUy  record  the  proceedings 
of  each  Committee  or  subcommittee  meet- 
ing or  conference  whetho'  or  not  such  meet- 
lags  or  any  part  thereof  is  closed  pursuant 
to  the  apedflc  provlstons  of  subsectiims  (b) 
snd  (d)  Rule  aSJ  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  unless  a  majority  of  said  mem- 
bers vote  to  forgo  such  a  record.  Such 
records  shall  cmtaln  the  vote  cast  by  esch 
member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
on  sny  question  on  which  a  "yea  and  nay" 
vote  ia  '**™«~**^  and  shall  be  available  for 
inspection  by  any  Committee  member.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Clerk's  des- 
IvMC,  shall  have  the  responsibility  to  make 
appropriate  arrangements  to  implonent 
this  Rule. 

Jtule  &— The  Committee  and  each  sub- 
committee shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph  4. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
issue  puUlc  announcement  of  any  hearing  it 
intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  such  hearing. 

Jtvle  g.— The  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  reqidre  all 
witnesses  heard  before  it  to  fUe  written 


statements  of  their  proposed  testimony  at 
least  34  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  Minority 
member  determine  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  so  fOe.  and  to  limit  their  oral 
presentation  to  brief  summaries  of  their  ar- 
gumenta.  The  presiding  officer  at  any  hear- 
ing Is  autboriaed  to  limit  the  time  of  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  Ck>mmlttee  or 
a  subcommittee.  The  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  utilise 
testlmcmy  previously  taken  on  bills  and 
measures  stmOar  to  those  before  it  for  con- 
sideration. 

JCtde  fO,— Should  a  subcommittee  faO  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Omndttee  on  any 
measure  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Chairman  may  withdraw  the  measure  from 
such  subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to 
the  full  Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  if.— No  subcommittee  may  schedule 
a  meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designat^yl 
for  a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. No  more  than  one  subcommittee  execu- 
tive meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Aide  1Z.—1\.  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chairman  in  accordance  with  section  133(c) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganiaatian  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  report  at  caused  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate,  any  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation approved  by  the  Committee 
and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken,  necessary 
steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

Jtale  fX— Whenever  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  is  dosed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsectkm  (b)  or  (d) 
of  Rule  38J1  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  person  other  than  numbers  of 
the  Coounlttee.  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commitxee,  and  designated  assistants  to 
manbers  of  the  Committee  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  such  dosed  session,  except  by 
special  dispenaatkin  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  i4.— The  CSiairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  a  suboommlttee  shall  be  empowered 
to  adjourn  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  or 
a  subcommittee  if  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  sched- 
uled for  such  meeting. 

Rule  15.— Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shaU  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration, 
the  Clerk  sHaD  place  before  each  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  |»1nt  of 
the  statute  m  the  part  or  sectlcKi  thereof  to 
be  v»— "*«^  or  reidaeed  showing  by  strick- 
en-through type,  the  part  at  parts  to  be 
omitted,  snd  In  italics,  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  added. 

RvU  i&— An  appropriate  opportunity 
shall  be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
their  filliw  or  publication.  In  the  event 
there  are  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views,  an  appropriate  opporttmlty 
shall  be  given  the  Majority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  prior  to  filing  or  publication. 

Rvle  17.— (a)  The  Ctmunlttee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, may  issue  subpoenss.  or  hold 
hearings  to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear 
subpoenaed  witnesses,  only  if  such  investi- 
gative activity  has  been  authorized  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

<ht  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing 
to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoensed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constttute  a  quorum: 
provided,  with  the  concurrence  of  ttie 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  a  single 
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M  Tbe  Committee  may.  by  a  majority 
vote.  delegaU  the  autbority  to  Imiw  nibpoe- 
naa  to  tbe  Ctaatnaan  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  or  to  any  member  derignatwl 
by  sueb  CSialiman.  Prior  to  tbe  lewiawr  of 
each  wlmoemi.  the  ranklnc  mtnorlty 
member  of  tbe  Omnmtttee  or  rabeommtttM, 
and  any  otber  member  ao  requeatinc  aball 
be  notified  reiardini  tbe  idanUty  of  tbe 
peraon  to  wbom  It  wfll  be  lamed  and  tbe 
nature  of  the  tnformatloa  aought  and  Its  re- 
■  lalfainBhlp  to  the  autborlaed  tanrcatisatlre 
activity,  except  vbcra  tbe  Chairman  of  .the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  In  coniBlfatlon 
with  the  ranking  mtaiorlty  member,  deter- 
mines that  such  notice  would  unduly 
impede  the  tanastlcatlon.  AU  inf  onnatloa 
obtained  pursuant  to  sudi  hneaticattre  ac- 
tivity shall  be  made  avallahle  as  pronptly  as 
possible  to  each  measber  of  the  Coasmlttee 
requestlni  same,  or  to  any  assMant  to  a 
member  of  tbe  Coaunlttee  rteslgnatert  by 
such  meariier  In  writing,  but  tbe  use  of  any 
such  Information  la  subject  to  restrletlons 
impoaed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Banate  8odi 
information,  to  tbe  extent  that  it  la  relevant 
to  the  tanestigattai  shaO.  if  requested  by  a 
member,  be  suauaarlaBd  In  writing  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Upon  tbe  request  of  any 
member,  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  eaU  an  executive  session 
to  dlaeum  such  Investigative  activity  or  the 
Issuance  of  any  subposna  In  connertlon 
therewith. 

idJ  Any  wttaem  sunuBoned  to  testify  at  a 
bearing,  or  any  wltnem  giving  swam  testi- 
mony, may  be  armmpanled  by  counael  of 
lilB  own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted. 
whOe  the  witnem  la  teatlfl^ng.  to  advise  him 
of  hto  legal  rlgfata. 

te)  No  confidential  tsatlmwiy  tahsn  or 
confidential  material  pnmnted  In  an  execu- 
tive bearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  an  executive  hearing.  shaD  be 
Bfiade  public  either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by 
way  of  suaunary.  unlem  autborted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  tbe  Committee  or 
subconuBlttee. 

JIale  It.— Presidential  nomfnem  shall 
submit  a  stateasent  of  their  background  and 
financial  Interests.  Inrliidlng  the  financial 
interests  of  their  spouse  and  children  living 
in  their  bouaebold.  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee  which  shaO  be  sworn  to  ss  to 
lU  Kwiiiilelfiirm  and  accuracy.  The  Commit- 
tee form  shaD  be  in  two  parte— 

(I)  information  relating  to  emtdoyment. 
education  and  background  of  the  noasinee 
relatliv  to  the  poaMon  to  which  the  Indhrld- 
ual  la  nominated,  and  which  is  to  be  made 
pubUc:  and. 

(II)  Information  rdating  to  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  such  information  boars  directly 
on  the  nominee's  qualiflcatlona  to  hold  the 
poaltlon  to  which  the  individual  la  nominat- 
ed. 

Information  relating  to  background  and 
financial  Intereats  (Part  I  and  II)  shall  not 
be  required  of  (a)  canrtfclaiee  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  In  the  PuUlc  Health 
Service  Corps:  and  (b)  nominees  for  lem 
than  full-time  appointments  to  councils, 
coounisslons  or  boards  when  tbe  Coaomlttee 
determines  that  soeae  or  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion is  not  relevant  t»  the  nature  of  tbe  po- 
sition. Information  relating  to  other  back- 
ground and  financial  intermts  (Part  11) 
shall  not  be  required  of  any  nominee  when 
the  Committee  determines  that  it  is  not  rel- 
evant to  the  nature  of  the  position, 


Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  in- 
cluding bcarta^i  or  saeetings  to  conafaW  a 
motion  to  reoomaBend  confirmation,  shall 
not  be  mitlatad  until  at  least  fhre  days  after 
tbe  nominee  submits  tbe  form  required  by 
this  rule  unlem  tbe  Chairman,  with  the  con- 
eunence  of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
walvea  this  watting  period. 

Jtvie  /fi— Subject  to  statutory  require- 
ments linrnanrt  on  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  procedure,  the  rutas  of  tha  Ooaamit- 
tee  may  be  changed,  modified,  aaaended  or 
nnrtf**^  at  any  ttane:  provided,  not  lem 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  memberahlp 
so  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
thatpurpoae. 

JIals  lA— In  addmon  to  the  foregotaig.  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate 
and  the  proviatona  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganlBBtlon  Act  of  IMfl,  as  amended. 

[Sxcerpts  from  the  Standing  Rutas  of  the 
Senate] 

RnuXZV 


I.  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  and  shall  continue  and  have 
the  power  to  act  until  their  suooesaors  are 
appointed,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  on  matters  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions: 

(mxi)  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  to  which  committee  shaQ  be  re- 
ferred all  propoaed  legislation,  messagw.  pe- 
titions. raeoMvlals.  and  other  nutters  relat- 
ing to  the  following  subjects: 

I.  Measures  relating  to  education,  labor, 
health,  and  public  welfiare. 

>.  Aging. 

S.  Agricultural  colleges. 

4.  Arts  and  humanities. 

5.  Biomedical  reaeareh  and  development. 

6.  Child  labor. 

7.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  \n  convicts  Into  Interstate  commerce. 

a.  Domeatlc  acthrltiee  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross. 
B.  Equal  employment  opportunity. 

10.  Oallaudet  College.  Howard  Unlveraity. 
and  SaJnt  Kliaabetbs  HoapitaL 

II.  Handicapped  Individuals. 

13.  Labor  standards  and  labor  statiatles. 

11.  MediaUon  and  arbitration  of  labor  dls- 
putea. 

14.  Occupational  safety  and  health.  In- 
cluding the  welfare  of  miners. 

18.  Private  person  plans. 

16.  Public  health. 

17.  Railway  labor  and  retirement. 

18.  Regulation  of  foreign  laborers. 

19.  Student  loans. 

M.  Wagea  and  hours  of  labor. 

(3)  Such  committee  shall  also  study  and 
review,  on  a  coraprebensive  basis,  matters 
relating  to  health,  education  and  training, 
and  public  welfare,  and  report  thereon  from 
time  to  time. 

Role  XXVI 


!.■   Each  standing  committee,  including 
any  subcommittee  of  any  such  committee,  is 


<  Aa  aownded.  &  Res.  »1.  SS-a.  Mar.  11.  IMO  (ef- 
fective Feb.  M.  ISSl). 


autborlaed  to  hold  such  bearinga.  to  sit  and 
act  at  tach  timm  and  plaom  during  the  aea- 
slon.  recemw.  and  adjourned  periods  of  tbe 
Senate,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwiae 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  oorrsspondenoe.  books, 
papera,  and  documents,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony and  to  make  such  expenditures  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  tbe  Senate  as  may 
be  autborlaad  by  reaolutiona  of  tbe  Senate. 
Each  such  oonuaittee  may  make  investiga- 
tions into  any  matter  within  Its  JurladlcUon. 
may  report  such  hearings  aa  may  be  had  by 
It.  and  may  emidoy  stenographic  ssslstanre 
at  a  coat  not  exceeding  the  amount  pre- 
aeribed  by  the  Conualttee  on  Rulea  and  Ad- 
ministration.* The  expenam  of  the  oonunit- 
tee  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  tbe  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman. 

8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  rulea,  when  the  Senate  Is  In  session, 
no  i^'w-'t***  of  the  Senate  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  meet,  without  special 
leave,  after  tbe  ccndiislon  of  tbe  first  two 
hours  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  com- 
menced and  In  no  caae  after  two  o'clock 
postmeridian  unlem  consent  therefor  has 
been  obtained  from  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  (or  in  the  event  of  the 
abaence  of  either  of  such  leaders,  from  his 
designee).  Tbe  prohlbltlan  contained  In  tbe 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Coomilttee  on  Appropriations  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  The  majority  leader 
or  his  designee  shall  anncMinoe  to  the 
Senate  whenever  consent  has  been  given 
under  this  subparagraph  and  shaU  state  the 
time  and  place  of  such  meeting.  The  right 
to  make  such  announcement  of  conaent 
shall  have  the  same  priority  as  the  filing  of 
a  cloture  motion. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  coaunlttee.  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  including  meetings 
to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of 
meettags  by  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof  on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of 
no  more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may 
be  doeed  to  the  pnbUc  on  a  motion  made 
and  seconded  to  go  Into  closed  session  to  dls- 
cum  only  whether  the  matters  enumerated 
In  clausM  (1)  through  (6)  would  require  the 
meeting  to  be  doeed.  followed  Immediately 
by  a  record  vote  in  open  session  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee when  it  is  determined  that  the 
matters  to  be  discumed  or  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interesU  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  Statea: 

(3)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure: 

(S)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  priva- 
cy of  an  individual: 

(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  inves- 
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•  Funuant  to  lectiao  6Sc  of  title  2.  Onited  Statea 
Code,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnletrmUon 
tanice  "Resulatlom  Oovernlns  Rate*  Paymble  to 
CommerlesI  Reportlns  Fonna  for  Reportliis  Cbm- 
mlttee  Hemrinss  in  the  Senate."  Coplaa  of  the  resu- 
latkMM  currently  In  effect  may  be  obtained  from 
(be  Conmlttce. 


tlgation  or  prooecuti^n  of  a  criminal  oitame 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  tbe  inr 
terests  of  effective  la^  enforcement; 

(8)  will  disclose  iitformation  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertainng  spetdfically  to  a 
given  peraon  if — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Concern  requires  tbe  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  obnfidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  informatiot  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Oovemment  oi|  a  confidential  basis, 
other  tlum  through  pa  appUcaUon  by  such 
peraon  for  a  spedficl  Oovemment  flnanlcal 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  p^ent  undue  injury  to 
the  oompeUUve  poidtion  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  nlatterB  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  un^  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Oovemment  itgulations. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  such  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
open  to  the  public  that  hearing  ouy  be 
broadcast  by  radio  or  television,  or  both, 
under  such  rules  as  Ithe  committee  or  sub- 
committee may  adopi- 

(d)  Whenever  disarder  ariam  during  a 
committee  meeting  that  is  open  to  the 
public  or  any  demomitration  of  approval  or 
disapproval  is  indulged  in  by  any  peraon  in 
attendance  of  any  si^h  meeting,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Clislr  to  enforce  order  on 
his  own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  be|ng  made  by  a  Senator.  When  the 
Chair  finds  it  neoesmry  to  maintain  order, 
be  shall  have  the  poerer  to  clear  the  room, 
and  the  ooomiittee  may  act  in  clooed  i 
for  so  long  as  there  is  doubt  of  liie 
ance  of  order. 

(e)  Each  committ^  shall  prepare  . 
keep  a  complete  tramcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording adequate  to  fully  record  the  pro- 
ceeding of  each  meeting  or  eonftoenoe 
whether  or  not  sucn  meeting  or  any  part 
thereof  Is  closed  tiider  this  paragraph, 
unless  a  majority  ol  its  members  vote  to 
forego  such  a  record. 

OiniHELima  or  the  ^eiiatx  ComaRB  o> 
Labob  Am  HiniA>|RnooBoxa  With  Ra- 
SPBCT  TO  EbAinia4  Maxk  Up  Sassraws. 

AMD  RXLATB)  MAT 


Section  133A(a)  of  ^e  Legislative  Renva- 
nlzaUon  Act  requires  each  Conuodttae  td  the 
Senate  to  publicly  announce  the  (late,  idaoe, 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at  least 
one  week  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
such  hearing. 

The  spirit  of  this  riquirement  is  to  Asure 
adequate  notice  to  ibe  public  and  other 
Members  of.  the  Senite  as  to  the  time  and 
subject  matter  of  prcposed  hearlnflt  IB  the 
spirit  of  Secti(m  UlA(c).  and  In  order  to 
amure  that  members  of  the  Ctenmlttee  are 


and  invDivM  in 

the  date.  pMee,  and 
C(MBralttae  or  aub- 
be  inserted  in  the 
seven  daya  prior  to 
such  hearing, 
to  public  notice  of 
each  Committee  or  •uboommfttee  hearing, 
the  Committee  or  sul^committee  should  pro- 
vide written  notice  t#  each  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  time,  place,  and  specific 
subject  matter  of  such  hesring,  acoompa- 
nied  by  a  list  of  those  witnesses  who  have 
been  or  are  propoaed  to  be  invited  to 
appear. 


themselves  fully  inf(| 
the  development  of  I 

1.  Public  notice 
subject  matter- of 
committee  hearing  i 
Congressional  Reoor 
the  commencement  t 

2.  Seven  days  prlo 


3.  The  Committee 


and  its  subcommittee 


should,  to  the  maxim  |im  feasible  extent,  en- 
force the  provisi(ms  it  Rule  9  of  the  Cimi- 


mtttee  rules  aa  it  relates  to  the  submission 
of  written  statements  of  witnesses  twenty- 
four  houn  in  advance  of  a  hearing.  When 
statements  are  received  in  advance  of  a 
hearing,  tbe  Committee  or  subcommittee 
(as  appropriate)  should  distribute  copies  of 
such  statements  to  each  of  its  members. 


■xauuTivE  sassfom  roa  tbx  nTaroaa  or 
MABnm  iTP  snxs 

In  order  to  expedite  tbe  procem  of  mark- 
ing up  billa  and  to  assist  each  member  of 
the  Committee  so  that  there  may  be  fuU 
and  fair  consideration  of  each  bUl  which  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee  is  mmrwm  up 
their  following  preoedures  should  be  fol- 
lowed' 

1.  Seven  days  prior  to  the  proposed  date 
for  an  executive  session  for  tbe  purpose  of 
marking  up  Mils  tbe  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee (as  appropriate)  should  provide  writ- 
ten notice  to  each  of  its  members  as  to  time, 
place,  and  specific  subject  matter  of  such 
session,  incliidlng  an  agenda  listing  each  bm 
or  otber  matters  to  l>e  considered  and  in- 
cluding: 

taJ  two  copies  of  each  bill.  Joint  resolu- 
tion, or  other  legislative  matter  (or  Commit- 
tee nrint  thereof)  to  be  considered  at  such 
executive  ssssion;  and 

fb/  two  copies  of  a  summary  of  the  provl- 
stans  of  eaidi  bill.  Joint  reaolution.  or  otber 
legWative  matter  to  be  omsidered  at  such 
executive  session. 

X  Three  daya  prior  to  the  scheduled  date 
for  an  executive  aeasion  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  up  billa.  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee (as  appropriate)  should  deliver  to 
each  of  Its  memben  two  copies  of  a  cordon 
print  or  an  equivalent  explanatkm  of 
changes  of  existing  law  propoaed  to  be  made 
by  eadi  bill.  Joint  reotdution.  or  other  legis- 
lative matter  to  be  considaed  at  such  exec- 
utive session. 

3.  Insofar  as  practical,  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled date  for  an  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  bUls,  each  member 
of  the  Coaunlttee  or  a  subcommittee  (as  ap- 
propriate) abould  provide  to  all  other  such 
memben  two  written  copies  of  any  amend- 
ment at  a  deacrlpUon  of  any  amendment 
which  that  member  proposes  to  offer  to 
each  bOl.  Joint  resolution,  or  other  legisla- 
tive matter  to  be  ctmsldered  at  such  execu- 
tive aesstan. 

4.  Insoter  aa  practical,  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled date  for  an  executive  sesskm  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  Mils,  the  Committee 
or  a  subcoawalttee  (as  appnwriate)  should 
provide  each  member  witti  a  dopy  of  the 
printed  record  or  a  summary  of  any  bear- 
inga conducted  by  tbe  Committee  or  a  sub- 
coaunitlee  with  remect  to  each  tim.  Joint 
reaolutlan.  or  other  legWatire  matter  to  be 
considered  at  such  executive  session. 

poaucAnoHs,  um 


Rule  10  of  the  Committee  Rules  requires 
that  the  Minority  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  examinr  the  proposed  text  of  C(Mnmittee 
reports  prior  to  their  filing  and  that  the 
Itejorlty  be  given  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  propoaed  text  of  supplemental,  mi- 
ndrity,  or  additicmal  or  Individual  views 
prior  to  their  flUng.  The  views  of  all  mem- 
bers ot  the  Committee  should  be  takoi  fully 
and  ftlriy  into  account  with  respect  to  all 
official  doeumenta  filed  or  published  by  the 
Qimmiittee.  Thus,  omsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Rule  18.  the  proposed  text  of  each  Com- 
mittee report,  bearhig  record,  and  other  re- 
lated Coaunlttee. document  or  publication 
should  be  provided  to  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 


and  the  CThairman  and  ranking  minoirty 
member  of  the  appropriate  subcommittee  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  proior  to  its  filtaig  or 
publication.* 


WOMAN  DOCTOR  CLOSES 
GENDER  GAP 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dou.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  pnrint- 
ed  in  the  Rhx»s:) 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Ml.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  president  of  the  Minnesota  Medi- 
eal  Association  will  be  a  woman.  Dr. 
M.  Elizabeth  Craig.  The  Minnesota 
Medical  Association  is  fortunate  to 
have  an  individual  of  the  caliber  and 
dedication  of  Dr.  C^aig  as  its  next 
president.  In  the  past.  Dr.  Craig  has 
served  as  the  chairperson  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  Health  Care  Evaluation, 
and  was  named  the  Woman  Physteian 
of  the  Year  in  1984  by  the  200-member 
Minnesota  Women's  Physicians  Min- 
nesota organization. 

Dr.  Craig's  election  to  head  the 
MMA  Is  timely.  Minnesota  now  has 
nearly  1,000  practicing  women  doctors, 
and  iu>proxlmately  one-third  of  the 
students  in  Minnesota's  medical 
schools  are  wcmien.  As  medicine  con- 
tinues to  undergo  rapid  change  in 
terms  of  health  care  delivery  as  well  as 
the  composition  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Dr.  Craig  is  well  suited  to  lead 
the  Minnesota  Medical  Association 
into  the  future. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbooko 
an  article  about  Dr.  Craig  from  the  St. 
Paul  Pitmeer  Press  and  Dispatch.  I  am 
pleased  that  Dr.  Craig  has  been  named 
to  this  post,  and  I  am  sure  that  her 
tenure  as  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Medltad  Association  will  prove  to  be 
very  successf uL 

The  article  follows: 
[Ftom  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Prem  Dispatch, 
Mar.  17. 19881 


WOMAH  DOCIOa  CUMBS 


Oap 


This  spring,  tm  the  first  time,  tbe  voice  of 
organized  medicine  in  Minnesota  will  belong 
to  a  woman.  Dr.  M.  Ellaabetta  "Peggy" 
Craig. 

The  veteran  St.  Louis  Park  pediatrician 
starts  her  one-year  term,  as  president  of  tbe 
MtamesoU  Medical  Association  at  tbe 
group's  convention,  whleh  begins  May  8  in 
the  Twin  Cities. 

A  self-assured,  warm  but  private  person 
who  will  adBilt  only  to  being  in  her  early 
80s.  Craig  is  Uirllled  by  the  haoar  accorded 
by  her  peas.  But  like  many  successful 
women,  she  finds  the  Inevitabte  focus  on 
her  gender  disconcerting  snd  a  little  off  the 
point. 

"I  don't  push  that  button."  she  said 
firmly.  "Fm  not  where  I  am  in  the  MMA  be- 
cause I'm  a  woman,  but  because  I  paid  duea 
for  a  lot  of  years  and  worked  my  way  up." 

At  the  same  time,  women'  colleagues 
praise  her  efforts  to  use  her  position  as  an 
establlshmrat  Insider  to  open  doors  for  the 
growing  number  of  women  doctors  In  Min- 
nesota. About  800  of  the  state's  6,000  prac- 
ticing doctors  are  wtmien.  as  are  a  third  of 
the  students  in  the  state's  medical  schools. 
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"Fear  CraJc  liaan't  been  ooe  to  pull  the 
ladder  up.  She  pulla  you  up  the  ladder 
behind  her."  nkl  Dr.  Oorte  Brooker.  a  Unl- 
venlty  of  Mtamenta  patholoctat  and  preal- 
dent  of  Mlnneaota  Women  Phyilciana.  a 
Uuee-jrear-old.  aoo-member  croup  that  last 
year  named  Cnit  Woman  Phyaidan  of  the 
Tear.  She  aald  Craic  haa  been  a  ateadfaat 
member  of  the  group  and  adviaer  to  younc 
women  in  the  prof emlon. 

OoUea«uea  aay  Craic  has  unusual  talenu 
as  a  peacemaker  that  will  serve  her  well 
atop  the  rough  and  tumble  medical  politics 
of  the  state  medical  aasoriation.  Doctors 
have  always  had  their  inter-spedalty  rival- 
ries, but  aaany  of  them  say  the  dMaions  co 
even  deeper  today  over  bread-and-butter 
Issues  such  as  these: 

Is  it  unethical  for  doctors  in  prepaid 
health  plans  to  accept  "bonuses"  for  keep- 
Inc  costs  below  certain  levels? 

Should  health  maintenance  organisations 
be  allowed  to  force  doctors  to  belonc  to  only 
OMHlfO? 

Are  tl(e  IntensU  of  patlcnU  losinc  out  as 
thoae  who  pay  the  bUls— HM  Os.  employers, 
insurance  companies  and  government — 
squecae  tighter  and  tighter  to  contnd  oosU? 
How  should  doetfltB  respond? 

"The  Uc  chaUenge  ia  to  hold  those  differ- 
ent croups  togeCher."  said  asaociaricn  board 
chairman  Dr.  Delwin  Ohrt.  a  Ifankato  pa- 
thologist. "Dr.  Ciaig  Is  a  very  staWliiing  in- 
fluence. She  can  listen  to  various  vlewpoinU 
and  bring  diverse  groups  to  a  consensus 
opinion.  It's  not  something  you  can  leam. 
TouYe  bom  with  It  or  you're  not." 

In  1963  Cialg  was  chairwoman  of  the 
acute  care  committee  of  the  Foundation  for 
Heath  Care  Kvaluatlon.  a  statewide  doctors' 
group  that  reviews  medical  records  to  moni- 
tor quality  and  efficiency  of  care  given  Med- 
icare patlenU  by  both  doctors  and  hospitals. 
The  acute  care  conunlttee's  Job  was  to  inves- 
tigate and  crack  down,  if  the  facta  warrant- 
ed, on  provldeia  whose  care  wasnt  up  to 
snuff  or  exeecded  cost  guidelines. 

"I  dont  think  she  ever  upbraided  anyone 
in  that  job.  One  of  her  best  traita  is  her 
ability  to  leverage  dumge  In  people  on  a 
one-on-one  basis  without  cauabg  animosi- 
ty." said  Dr.  Jack  Graham,  medical  affairs 
director  for  Pairvlew  Southdale  Hospital 
and  a  Foundation  colleague  of  Cralg'a 

Craig  acknowledges  that  she  came  late, 
albeit  necemarOy,  to  the  world  of  medical 
pcdltlcs  in  her  37-year  career.  Other  extra- 
curricular actlvttles-she  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Alumni  Aaso- 
datlon  in  1977— also  came  later,  after  her 
two  chlktaren.  Craig  Uncoln  and  Libby  Lin- 
coln, were  raised. 

Craig  l-«~'«hi.  now  diving  coach  at  the 
Dniveratty  of  Mlnneaota.  won  a  bronae 
medal  in  diving  at  the  1973  Olympics.  libby. 
an  attorney,  is  an  executive  with  the  Minne- 
sota Medical  Inaurance  Exchange,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  medical  asaodatkm. 

Craig  lives  in  Mhinetwika  with  her  hus- 
band. Howard  Lincoln,  a  retired  Pillabury 
Co.  food  scientist.  Her  brother.  Or.  David 
Craig,  is  a  St.  Paul  internist. 

Ubby  Lincoln  said  while  in  retrospect  she 
can  see  that  their  family's  life  was  some- 
what un'iw^'  because  of  her  mother's  busy 
career,  at  the  time  it  didn't  seem  sa 

"One  of  our  favorite  family  stories  is  how 
it  was  moqa  who  led  my  Girl  Scout  group  be- 
cause she  was  the  tmly  one  who  dldnt  have 
an  exc«iae  for  Wednesday  afternoons,  which 
was  her  time  off."  she  said.  "Her  time  ou^ 
side  of  work  was  always  arranged  around 
her  family.  She  travely  all  over  the  place  to 
be  at  gymnastic  and  diving  meeto  to  watch 


libby  also  recalled  her  mother's  support- 
ive attitude  when  she  dropped  out  of  law 
school  to  move  to  Chicago  to  try  to  become 
a  dancer. 

"She  loved  it.  she  said.  Hey.  I  always 
wanted  to  be  a  singer  with  a  Jam  band.  Go 
to  it.' " 

Craig,  wboae  schedule  now  is  Jammed  with 
7  ajn.  meetings,  afler-dtamer  meetings  and 
weekend  conferences  in  addition  to  her  reg- 
ular on-caD  stints.  Is  pleased  at  others'  view 
of  her  as  a  consensus  forger.  And  she  agrees 
that  iMiwt^iwitif  professional  control  over 
the  practice  of  medteine  wiU  be  a  high  prior- 
ity during  her  year  as  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. She  said  she  also  plaaa  to  continue 
support  of  public  health  measures  she  has 
long  championed,  such  as  quitting  smoking 
and  wearing  seat  belts. 

There  alao  are  more  controversial  issues 
about  which  Craig  feels  strongly.  Including 
one  known  as  compensation  for  cognitive 
practice.  In  brief,  the  Issue  is  that  the 
health  Insurance  system  favors  payment  for 
surdeal  proceduree  over  leas  well-deflned 
care,  such  as  time  spent  managing  coronary 
artery  itlarasr  or  counseling  patients.  As  rd- 
atively  fewer  dollars  are  spent  on  health 
caie.  the  issue  Is  one  doctors  will  have  to 
face,  she  said. 

On  the  whole,  however,  she  said  she  does 
not  accept  the  argument  that  prepaid  medi- 
cine, shorter  hospital  stays  and  other  at- 
tonpta  at  cost-cutting  have  resulted  in 
poorer  quality  of  care  In  American  medi- 
cine. 

We're  having  a  lot  of  diffleultlea  in  medi- 
cine right  now,  a  lot  of  agony."  Craig  said. 
"But  any  time  you  go  from  a  cottage  indus- 
try through  the  equivalent  of  an  Industrial 
revolution  people  are  bound  to  be  threat- 
ened. It's  a  trying  time  in  medicine,  but  very 
exciting."* 


NOTICE     OF     DETERMINATIONS 

BT    THE    8ELE<CT    COMMl'lTEE 

ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  BCr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  parsgnph  4  of  rule  39 
thAt  I  place  in  the  CoiraugsioHAL 
Rbcokd  this  notice  of  a  SenAte  em- 
ployee who  propoaes  to  partidpate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organiaaUcm  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organisation. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  detennlnatlon  under  rule 
3S  which  would  permit  Mr.  Bruce  J. 
Heiman  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Dahisl 
P.  MoTinHAJi.  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Seoul.  Korea,  sponsored  by 
the  Seoul  National  University  from 
April  5-14.  1988. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Heiman  in  the 
program  in  Korea,  at  the  expense  at 
Seoul  National  University  to  discuss 
United  States-Korea  trade  relations,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Edwta  S. 
Jayne.  Jr..  of  the  staff  of  Senator  JKrr 
BnfOAMAif.  to  participate  in  a  program 


in  Tokyo,  sponsored  by  the  Japan 
Center  for  International  Exchajoge 
from  April  7-l4. 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Jayne  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Tokyo.  Japan,  at  the  ext>ense 
of  the  Japan  Cmter  for  International 
Exchange,  to  discuss  United  States- 
Japan  relations.  Is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Polly  L. 
Oault  of  the  staff  of  the  Subooounlt^ 
tee  on  Education.  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, C(»nmlttee  on  Labm-  and  Human 
Resources,  to  participate  in  a  confer- 
ence in  Munich.  West  Gomany.  spon- 
sored by  the  Gennan  Marshall  Fund, 
from  April  13-19. 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
parUdpation  by  Ms.  Oault  in  the  con- 
ference in  Munich.  West  Germany,  at 
the  expoise  of  the  German  Marshall 
Fund,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Sandra  E. 
Taylor  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Johh  H. 
CHAns.  to  participate  in  a  study  and 
exchange  program  in  Japan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Japan  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Exchange,  fnnn  April  8-14. 
1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
parUdpation  by  Ms.  Taylor  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Loretta  L. 
Dunn,  a  professional  staff  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sdence. 
and  Transportation,  to  partidpate  in  a 
program  In  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Jbistitute  from  April  4-15. 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
parUdpaUon  by  Ms.  Dunn  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with. the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Doubrava.  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Jaios  Asdhob,  to  partidpate 
In  a  program  in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, from  April  4-14. 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partidpation  by  Mr.  Doubrava  in  the 
program  in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, to  discuss  United  States-Taiwan  re- 


lations, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 
The  select  comAiittee  has  reodved  a 
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,tion  under  rule 
rmlt  Mr.  Paul  Ftee- 
ember  of  the  Com- 
Housing  and 
to  participate  in  a 
study  and  exchan^  program  in  JmMui. 
sponsored  by  th^  Japan  Center  for 
IntematioiuU  Ex(luinge.  from  April  8- 
14. 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Freedenberg  in 
the  program  in  Jl4)an.  at  the  expense 
of  the  Japan  CeiAer  for  International 
Exchange,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
tedSUtes. 
ttee  has  received  a 
o  under  rule 
rmlt  Mr.  Dennis  A. 
Parobek  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Cmc 
Hscht  to  particulate  in  a  program  in 
TaU>ei.  Taiwan,  censored  by  Soochow 
University,  from  April  4-12. 1986. 

The  committee  ihas  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Parobek  in  the 
program  in  Taipd.  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Soochow  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  StatM-Taiwan  relations,  is 
in  the  interest  oi  the  Senate  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  select  comfiittee  has  reodved  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  St^then  L. 
Crow  of  the  staff  >of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  td  partidpate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Taipei.  "Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  in 
early  April  1985.  I 

The  committee jhas  determined  that 
partidpation  by  Mr.  Crow  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Culture  iJniversity.  to  discuss 
United  States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  SUtes.      | 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  t>ermit  Mr.  Peter  D. 
Prowitt  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Max 
BAT7ct;s.  to  participate  in  a  iHwgram  In 
Bonn,  West  Oeitnany,  sponsored  by 
the  Konrad  AdeAauer  Stiftung,  from 
April  14-21. 1985.! 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Vit.  Prowitt  in  the 
program  in  Bonn,  at  the  «q>ense  of 
the  Konrad  Adenauer  Stiftung.  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-German  relations, 
is  in  the  interest  0f  the  Senate  hioA  the 
United  States,      i 

The  select  committee  has  reodved  a 
request  for  a  det^mination  under  rule 
35  which  would  I  permit  Mr.  Maurice 
Hausheer  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Mark  AHDRxnxrs,  to  partidpate  in  a 
program  in  Taipdi,  Taiwan,  sponsored 
by  Soochow  University,  from  April  4- 
12. 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hausheer  in  the 
program  in  Taip4i.  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Soochow  University,  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  edilcational  and  cultural 
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tour,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Luke  Albee 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Patsick  I^aht 
to  partidpate  in  a  program  in  Taipei. 
Taiwan,  qmnsored-by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University,  from  April  5-13.  1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Albee  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
poise  of  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty to  discuss  United  States-Taiwan  re- 
lations, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  sdect  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Timothy 
N.  Bergan  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Rust  Boschwitz  to  partidpate  in  a 
program  in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  sponsored 
by  the  Chinese  Culture  University, 
from  April  4-15. 1985. 

The  oommittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bergan  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
pense ci  the  CUnese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, to  discuss  United  Slatek-Taiwan  re- 
lations, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  sdect  otmimittee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
85  which  would  pomit  Mr.  Mike  Gilli- 
land  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Howkll 
Hcruii  to  partidpate  in  a  program  in 
Taipei.  Taimn.  sponsored  by  Soochow 
University,  fran  April  4-12. 1985. 

The  corioimittee  has  determined  that 
partidpation  by  li^.  Oilliland  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan^  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  rdaticnis  \s  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  MitcheU  S. 
Pettit  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Bob 
DoLX  to  particU)ate  in  a  program  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  spon- 
sored by- the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States-Asia  Institute 
from  April  4-14, 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partidpation  by  Mr.  Pettit  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  to  discuss  a  variety  of 
foreign  policy,  trade  and  academic 
issues,  is  in  tlit  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  sdect  coounittee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  H.  Edward 
Quidc  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Thomas 
EAOLEroH  to  pwrtidpate  in  a  program 
in  Bonn.  West  Germany  from  April 
14-21,  1985.  qwnsored  by  the  Konrad 
Adenauer  Stiftung. 

The  oommittee  has  determined  that 
partidpation  by  Mr.  Quick  in  the  pro- 


gram in  West  Germany,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Stif- 
tung, to  discuss  United  State»<3erman 
relations,  ia  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Hans  Bin- 
nendUk  and  Ms.  Margaret  Nalle.  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Cbabixs  Mathias, 
to  partidpate  in  an  educational  trip  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  own- 
sored  by  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States-Asia  Institute,  from  April  4-14. 
1985. 

The  cmnmittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Binnendijk  and 
Ms.  Nalle  in  the  program  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  to  discuss 
United  States-Chinese  relations,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

Ttoe  seled  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Ryan 
Conroy  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Alaw 
CiAirsTOH  to  partidpate  in  a  program 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  sponsored  by  Seoul 
National  University,  from  April  4-14, 
1985.  ^_ 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partidpati<m  by  Bis.  Conroy  in  the 
program  in  Seoul.  Korea,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Seoul  National  University,  to 
discuss  United  States-Korea  relations, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Greg  MusU 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Nahct  Kasss- 
BADM  to  partidpate  in  a  program  in 
Taipd,  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
nese Cultural  University,  fmn  April  4- 
13, 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partidpati<m  by  Mr.  MusU  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Cultural  Unlverdty,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Bir.  Marii 
Greenberg  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Paoi.  Thibls  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
Chinese  Culture  University,  from 
April  6-13, 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partidpation  by  Mr.  Greenberg  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-Taiwan  relations,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Alex  Gliks- 
man.  a  staff  member  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  partidpate  in 
a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
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the  Chinew  Cultural  Dnlvenity  from 
Aprfl  5  to  13. 1966. 

The  fiQwimlttm  hai  determined  that 
partldpaUoo  by  Mr.  Ollkiman  In  the 
procram  in  Tiywaii,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chlneee  Cultural  Unlv««tty.  to 
diacuaa  United  Statca-Tatwan  relar 
tlons.  la  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  oonmittae  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Lamar 
Smith,  chief  economist  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Housinc  and  Urtian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  participate  in  the  Second 
International  Symposium  for  Savings 
Institutions  in  Tokyo.  Japan  from 
March  11-15.  IMS.  sponsored  by  the 
Postal  Savings  Promoticm  Society  in 
Japan. 

The  committee  has  detemlliied  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  sym- 
posium in  Tokyo.  Japan,  at  the  «• 
poise  of  the  Postal  Savings  Prmnotion 
Society  in  Japan,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Uhited  SUtes. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  which  per- 
mitted Mr.  Robert  Weidner  and  Ms. 
Ja^ie  Oegg  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Jakx  Oiuoi.  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram, in  Taiwan.  Republic  of  China. 
Ms.  Clegg's  visit  took  place  from  De- 
cember 2-10.  1984  and  was  sponsored 
by  Tamkanf  Univerrity.  Mr.  Weidner's 
visit  took  place  from  August  13-19, 
1964  and  was  sponsored  by  Tunghal 
University. 

The  committee  has  determined  tliat 
participation  by  Mr.  Weidner  and  Ms. 
degg  in  the  programs  in  Taiwan,  at 
the  expense  of  Tamkang  University 
and  Tunghal  University,  Is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  differmination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Leonard 
Santos.  Trade  Counsel  to  the  Finance 
Cmnmlttee.  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1985.  to  speak  to  Mexican 
businessmen,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Santos  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Mextoo.  at  the  expoise  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Cnnmeroe  of 
Mexico,  to  discuss  United  States/ 
Mexico  bilateral  trade  relationships,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  sdect  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
85  which  would  permit  Mr.  Kenneth 
Carpi,  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Psts 
Wnsoii,  to  partkdpate  in  a  program  in 
TUwan,  sponsored  by  Tagakang  Uni- 
versity, whkdi  took  place  ftom  Decem- 
ber 2  to  10. 1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partidpatiCHi  by  Mr.  Carpi  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamlung  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  in- 


terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Palmeriee  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Mal- 
colm Wallof  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  ftom  April  4  to  15, 1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Palmeriee  in  the 
program  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  discuss  a  variety  of  trade  and 
foreign  policy  matters,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  cmnmlttee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Alex  Oliks- 
mmn,  a  Staff  member  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  Cultural  University  from 
Aprfl  5-13. 1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ollksman  In  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Cultural  Unhrosity.  to 
discuss  United  States-Taiwan  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Joyce 
McClune  of  the  staff  of  Soiator  Bos 
DOLS.  to  participate  In  a  prognun  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  hf  the  Chinese  Cul- 
tural University  from  April  4-14,  1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  McCluney  In  the 
program  In  Taiwan,  to  tour  cultural 
and  educational  establishments,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chinese  Cultural  Uni- 
versity, is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


THE  JEWISH  PRESS  ON  THE 
GENOCIDE  TREAT7 

•  Mr.  STMM8.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jewish  Press  Is  the  largest  independ- 
ent Anglo-Jewish  weekly  newqiaper  in 
the  country,  with  an  estimated  reader- 
shU>  of  300,000  persons. 

This  past  week,  the  Jewish  Preii 
published  an  excellent  editorial  by 
Arnold  Fine  in  opposition  to  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty.  After  a  brilliant  and 
scholarly  examination  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty's  contents.  Fine  concludes: 

(T)be  Tresty.  u  rewoMcd  by  Ruaris. 
■tandB  to  hurt  every  Amertcsn  and  especial- 
ly Israel.  *  *  *  AU  the  UN.  controUed  by 
Ruaaia.  would  have  to  do  la  continue  their 
anti-larael  atanoe  and  eharse  larael  with 
genocide  for  their  position  In  oppoalns  the 
terrorlat  PLO.  Intereatlnsly  enough.  It 
would  be  uaed  aa  a  club  agalnat  the  very  ns- 
tlona  It  waa  dealgned  to  protect. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  do  my  best 
to  make  sure  that  every  Senator  has 
the  benefit  of  reading  this  excellent 


article.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBo: 

The  article  follows: 

[Fram  the  Jewiah  Preaa.  Mar.  32. 1M61 

Why  the  Uwtrd  Srana  Sbould  Not 

RATirr  THK  OssociM  Comrsimoii  Thsatt 

(By  Arnold  Fine) 

For  the  paat  3S  yeara  the  VA  Senate  haa 
refuaed  to  ratify  the  Oenodde  Oonventlon 
Treaty.  Tliat  Treaty  calla  for  the  ouUawlnc 
of  tlie  alauchter  of  human  beings.  8o  wliy 
haa  our  Congreaa  ballced  at  aigning  the 
Treaty  for  tlie  past  40  years?  Tlie  answer 
Ilea  in  tlie  fact  that  the  Treaty,  aa  reworded 
by  Ruaaia  atanda  to  hurt  every  American 
and  eapedally  lara^ 

Tlie  argument  preaented  by  Uioae  wlio 
want  to  aee  the  treaty  aigned  claim  It  la  a  re- 
Bpoose  to  Nasi  Oermaoy'a  cilmea  against 
the  Jewa.  However,  tn  reality  tlie  alaugfater 
of  aix  minion  Jewa  actually  liaa  notlilns  to 
do  with  the  language  of  the  preaent  Treaty. 

Tlien  wliat  la  thia  aO  about?  Aoeordlng  to 
the  language  In  tlie  treaty,  which  liaa  been 
oonaidenUy  modlfled  by  tlie  Ruaaians. 
Americana  would  loae  their  ri^U  under  the 
Conatltution  and  Israel  would  become  the 
prime  target  In  the  UN.  All  tlie  UN,  con- 
trolled by  Ruaaia,  would  have  to  do  la  con- 
tinue their  anti-larael  atanoe  and  diarge 
larael  with  genocide  for  their  poaition  In  op- 
poaing  the  terroriat  PLO.  Intereatlngly 
enough,  it  would  be  uaed  aa  a  club  againat 
the  very  natlona  it  waa  deaigned  to  protect. 

Let'a  define  genocide.  It  la  eonaldered  Uie 
ayatematic  planned  annihilation  of  a  racial, 
political  or  cultural  group.  However,  the 
definition  aa  explained  In  the  Oenodde 
Treaty  could  eaatly  be  uaed  againat  any  indi- 
vidual or  nation  charged  with  Ulling  even  a 
■ingle  member  of  one  of  the  groupa  named 
In  tlie  definition.  The  language  la  Uie  treaty 
iaUfvntM  genocide  aa  "the  Intent  to  de- 
atroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  national,  ethi- 
cal, radal  or  religioua  group  aa  auch." 

Since  tlie  phraae  la  aubject  to  Interpreta- 
tion and  with  Uie  ataaenoe  of  preciae  mean- 
ing, tlie  treaty  would  preaent  a  terrible 
tlireat  to  thla  nation. 

For  example,  when  the  Oenoeide  Treaty 
waa  firat  propoaed  In  1940  lU  definition  In- 
cluded political  groupa.  Tlie  SovieU  object- 
ed atrenuoualy  and  the  term  political  was 
deleted  from  the  language  of  the  treaty. 

The  Ruaalana  did  not  want  tliat  term  In- 
cluded in  the  treaty  becauae  they  consider 
their  enemlea  aa  "enemiea  of  the  atate"— tn 
other  wordi.  political  crlmlnala.  By  Ruaala'a 
own  admJaaion  almoat  all  of  the  Jewa  now 
being  prevented  from  leaving  Ruaaian  aoil 
are  eonaidered  political  and  those  In  priaon 
are  political  crlminala  of  the  atate. 

When  the  UN  first  preaented  the  treaty, 
tlie  VJB.  delegatca  felt  the  term  ".  .  .  with 
tlie  complicity  of  the  government"  should 
be  included  In  the  language  of  the  defini- 
tion. It  was  felt,  regardleaa  of  what  an  Indi- 
vidual might  do.  It  certainly  could  not  be 
done  without  the  aanction  or  force  of  the 
government.  The  Ruaalana  objected  once 
more  and  that  lanriage  waa  deleted. 

:  By  rejecting  the  language  In  the  original 
treaty,  the  Communlat  govemmenu  ex- 
empted themaelvea  from  the  treaty's  Intent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  tliat  language  de- 
leted, the  only  nations  tliat  could  then  be 
liable  for  personal  proaecutlon  by  an  inter- 
national tribunal  could  be  any  nation  other 
than  the  Communist  nations!  So  the  Rua- 
slans  had  that  pliraae  deleted  over  and 
above  the  objections  of  Australia,  Belgium. 

BrasU.    Ceyloa    Nationalist    Clilna.    Cuba 
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(bflCore  the  RuaiJana  became  aponaon). 
■iuader,  Oreeee,  Iwwway,  the  Netbertaoda 
and  the  United : 

How  would  the  ai#aing  of  the  treaty  affect 
the  United  Stated?  Here'a  what  would 
happen  if  the  treav  were  ratified.  First  it 
would  Buperoede  aV  State  lawa  and  could 
nulify  acta  of  Congitaa  and  even  tteatiea  oar 
Preaident  or  Congas  may  have  aigned  with 
other  nationa. 

A  person  or  grouS  who  might  lie  eiiaiged 
with  genocide  wouki  not  be  tried  liy  a  do- 
mestic court  wherej  legal  due  proceaa  la  aa- 
sured  under  our  canatitutiaa.  They  would 
have  to  be  tried  by  in  Intematiooal  tribunal 
even  if  the  chargei  la  trumpbed  up.  They 
would  not  liave  a  gtiarantee  against  adf-in- 
crimination.  the  pSotcetion  sssinst  nnrea- 
aonable  aearchea  aad  aelsurea.  the  writ  of 
lialieaa  oorpua  and  ihe  right  of  due  ptoeeaa 
of  law.  All  of  theae  would  be  meaningleaa  in 
a  foreign  court 

The  languagie  of  the  treaty  cuta  acroaa  and 
overridea  tlie  Conatltution  of  thia  nation.  It 
could  make  an  Amkrican  eitlsen  autaject  to 
extradition  and  ptoaecution  witbout  the 
aafeguarda  afforded  J>y  our  ayatem  of  Jus- 
tice. At  the  same  Ume  the  treaty  would 
make  Ruaaia  and  [their  aatelltea  immune 
from  puniahment  because  of  the  very  lan- 
guage they  injected  iinto  the  treaty. 

There  la  no  doubt  in  any  one'a  mind  that 
the  Ruaaiaaa  would  iDontnd  the  Worid  Court 
where  theae  caaea  irould  be  tried.  The  na- 
tlona who  would  4^  on  the  Worid  Court 
would  be  aUe  to  interpret  the  treaty  as  they 
aaw  fit  when  applied  to  an  American  dttaen 
or  an  laraeli. 

The  treaty  langttage  further  atipulatea 
that  genocide  indudea  the  cauaing  of 
mental  harm  to  members  of  a  national,  ethi- 
cal, racial  or  religioua  group.  TheotcUeally 
members  of  the  FK,  the  CIA  and  even  a 
local  Police  Department  could  be  aoeuaed  of 
tenodde  becauae  of  their  auppoaed  harraaa- 
ment  of  certain  gniupa.  By  the  same  token 
migrant  workers  f^om  Mexloo  could  bring 
farmers  before  ths  World  Court  ehsrglng 
them  with  Oenodfe.  During  the  IHetnsm 
war  the  Ruaalana  afcuaed  the  American  aol- 
diera  of  genodde.  If  there  had  lieen  a  treaty 
every  Priaoner  of  \  War  would  have  been 
tried  In  the  WaiU  Court  with  the  full  aup- 
port  of  the  Unite4  Nationa  which  la  con- 
trolled by  the  Ruaakna. 

In  a  nutahell.  if  the  United  Statea  aigned 
thia  treaty  it  would  remove  Conatitutional 
guaranteea  from  aQ  Americana  and  aubject 
every  American  tO|  the  JuriadicUon  of  the 
Worid  Court 

In  19M  Jeaae  HeUis,  then  a  Senator  afted 
the  State  Deputment  whether  the  treaty 
applied  to  the  Sovlbt'a  genodde  against  Af- 
glianlstan  or  the  maaa  murder  of  Camibodl- 
ans  in  the  1970*^  Tpe  anawer  Helma  got  waa 
"No."  Becauae  of  the  treaty's  language,  they 
felt  It  did  not  apply) 

The  treaty  has  bScome  a  propaganda  tool 
of  the  Ruaalana.  It  has  been  deaigned  to  em- 
barraas  ua  before  the  world.  The  Piiaaians 
have  notlilng  to  loae  it  the  treaty  ia  aigned. 
but  we.  aa  Americans,  have  raudi  to  loae— 
namely  protection  from  persecution  under 
our  Constitution.* 


CARBONDALB  RESOLUTION  ON 
AMTRAK 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Amtrak 
is  a  working,  detiendable,  Int^pral  part 
of  daily  community  life  in  hundreds  of 
cities  and  towns'  across  the  land,  and 
that  is  certainly  true  in  my  State  of  Il- 
linois, the  rail  gateway  State. 


Rail  passenger  service  has  been  a 
central  feature  of  our  State's  charac- 
ter for  most  of  this  century.  In  a  State 
the  siae  of  Illinois,  spanning  a  length 
of  man  than  400  miles,  rail  service  is 
an  especially  vital  element  of  our 
tranqwrtatlon  infrastructure.  We 
often  hear  it  said  that  every  town 
served  by  4mtrak  is  also  served  by 
other  pubUe  transport.  Mr.  President, 
if  minois  is  a  reflection  of  what  is  hap- 
pening elsewhere  under  intercity  bus 
deregulatimi.  the  real  trend  is  in  pre- 
cisely the  other  direction,  with 
Amtrak  providing  the  only  public 
transportatkm  available  in  many  cities 
and  In  some  entire  regions. 

One  of  many  qxmtaneous  showings 
of  suMNHt  for  a  strong  Amtrak  that  I 
have  received  Is  an  emphatic  resolu- 
tion voted  by  the  city  oouncU  of  Car- 
bondale.  IL.  It  is  indicative  of  the  en- 
thusiasm that  is  abroad  in  the  land  of 
Amtrak.  As  noted  in  this  resolution, 
the  loss  of  Amtrak  service  in  southern 
Illinois  would  constitute  a  severe  blow 
to  the  economy  and  to  the  quality  of 
life  In  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  pn^xwal  to  elimi- 
nate Federal  operating  assistance  for 
Amtrak  is  nothing  less  than  a  death 
warrant  for  raU  passenger  service  ev- 
erjrwhere  but  in  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor. Amtrak  was  chartered  to  be  a  na- 
tionwide rafl  passenger  service,  not  a 
regional  one.  and  our  prudent  course 
is  to  continue  the  support  necessary  to 
honor  this  charter. 

I  submit  for  the  Rbcord  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  described  from  the  city  of 
Carbondale.  Hi. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RaaoLunoii  UasniG  tbb  CoamfUARcs  or 

THE    FknssAL    OrtMAinm    Snsannr    roa 


Wbereaa.  Amtrak  rail  passenger  service 
providea  a  neceasary  public  aervice  In  the 
City  of  Carbondale  and  the  entire  Southern 
niinoia  area  by  providing  a  direct  tnumwr- 
tatlon  link  between  Southern  Illinois  and 
dtiea  of  Chicago,  St.  Louia  and  New  Orle- 
ana.  as  wdl  ss  pobits  beyond;  and 

WUareaa.  Amtrak  ia  eonaldered  a  valuable 
refouroe  of  aouthem  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  because  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents connected  with  the  University  rely 
heavily  on  Amtrak  aervice;  and 

Whereas.  Preaident  Reagan  lias  proposed 
the  ooBD^dete  elimination  of  the  federal  gov- 
emment'a  operating  aubaldy  for  Amtrak; 

Wbereaa,  the  loaa  of  Amtrak  aervice  In 
Soutliem  niinoia  would  be  devaatatlng  to 
the  eomomy  and  quality  of  life  in  the  entire 
region 

Now,  Oier^n.  be  U  molved  by  the  city 
eowneil  of  the  city  of  Carttondate.  lUinoU.  <u 

foOOWK 

1.  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Carbondale,  niinoia,  strongly  supporta  the 
continuation  of  the  federal  operating  aubai- 
dy  for  Amtrak  and  urges  its  U.S.  Congress- 
men to  actively  oivoae  the  elimination  of 
that  suliaidy; 

3.  That  the  City  Clerk  of  the  aty  of  Car- 
bondale, nilnols.  Is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward ovies  of  tills  resolution  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  TransporUtion  Secretary 
EUaalieth  Dole,  Senator  Alan  J.  Dixon.  Sen- 


ator Paul  Simon  and  Congreasman  Kenneth 
Orar.and 

3.  That  the  Mayor  and  City  Manage  of 
the  City  of  Cartiondale,  Illinois,  tie  and  are 
hereby  authorised  to  do,  any  and  all  tiiinga 
reaaonable,  neceasary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  the  intent  fuid  purpoaes  of  tliia  reaoiu- 
tion. 

This  resolution  adopted  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Car- 
bondale on  the  18th  day  of  Maicb.  1W».« 


SOVIET  ATROCITIES 
COMMITTED  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Raooio  a  portion  of  an 
editorial  by  John  Lofton  from  the 
Washington  Times  which  details  only 
a  few  of  the  many  Soviet  atrocities 
committed  in  AfghantstJui.  Mr.  Lof- 
ton's article  is  very  candid,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  the  cold,  ugly  truth 
about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime 
which  directs  the  slaughter  ongoing  in 
Afghanistan  against  not  only  the 
Afghan  soldiers,  but  against  Afghan 
women  and  children. 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  Afghani- 
stan is  a  travesty  of  unsurpassed  pro- 
portion. The  events  transpiring  there 
demand  that  we  denounce  the  Soviet 
Union's  role  there,  and  increase  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  effective  aid  to  the 
brave  Afghan  resistance.  I  commend 
Afghanistan:  The  Horrors  We  Have 
Not  Seeil  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

The  material  follows: 

EXCBSPT 

In  his  visit  to  Washington  last  week  as  the 
leader  of  a  Soviet  delegation.  Urkranlan 
CcHumuniat  Party  iMas  Vladimir  Shcher- 
bitsky— a  man  the  Ukranian  Natkmal  Infor- 
mation Service  calla  "the  butcher  of  Ukran- 
ian idoitity"— paraphrased  a  Russian  folk 
song,  saying  lie  and  his  comrades  hope  to 
give  their  children  and  grandchildren 
"peaceful  and  sunny  skies  over  them  and' 
their  mothers  by  their  side." 

At  a  congreaaional  exhibit  of  children's 
art  Mr.  Shcherbitsky  said  it  waa  "moving  to 
see  the  paintings  done  br  children  on  the 
praniaeB  of  the  XJ&  Congress."  And  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Mr.  Shcherbitsky  &  Co.  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  Houae  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  luncheon  where  the  mood  was 
described  by  the  Reuters  news  service  aa 
"cordial  and  sometimes  exceedingly  friend- 
ly." 

But  the  photo  exhiliit  that  sliould  liave 
greeted  Mr.  SicherUtslcy  sliould  have  lieen 
photograplis  of  the  wanton  alaughter  of  In- 
nocent men.  women,  and  children  by  the 
Soviet  Red  Army  in  Afghanistan.  Becauae  In 
Afghanistan  there  is  anything  but  peaceful 
and  sunny  skies  for  children  and  their 
mothers. 

Here  is  some  of  what  the  Red  Army  is 
doing  In  Afghanistan,  according  to  eyewit- 
ness reports  contained  In  a  Helsinki  Watch 
report  on  human  rights  In  that  country, 
spedflcally  Chapter  3,  titled  "Mass  Destruc- 
tion In  the  Countryside:  Cries  Against  the 
Rural  Population:" 

The  Soviets  are  "killing  dvillans,  especial- 
ly the  children  and  the  women  who  cannot 
run  away  from  their  houses."  Their  "main 
targets"  are  "children  whose  hands  and 
arms  are  blown  off"  by  booby-trapped 
terror  weapons  shaped  to  look  like  toy  plas- 
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Uc  paasor  aaaD  red  tniAs.  Soviet  aoldien 
■too  ICBve  anUpcfeonnel  mlnee  in  food  btne 
and  otber  perta  of  boueee  tbe  people  bmve 
fled.  Tbey  bave  left  minea  In  oKiaquea  where 
people  worship.  And  they  have  even  booby- 
trapped  dead  bodlea  to  explode  when  rela- 
tives attempt  to  move  them. 

One  eyewttneas  tells  how  a  Russian  aelwd 
a  10-  or  la-yearoU  boy,  and  another  Rus- 
sian "took  a  stekle  from  a  vlllacer  and  with 
a  powerful  and  qukk  movement  of  the 
hand,  he  cot  open  the  boy's  throat  and 
threw  the  sickle  away.  It  all  happened  very 
fast.  Then  one  of  tbe  Ruasians  did  a  strange 
thinr  he  <kraaed  the  dead  boy  to  a  hicher 
ground,  covered  him  with  a  rue.  and  put  a 
bed  upside  down  on  the  body." 

An  11-year-old  girt,  who  survived  a  massa- 
cre, saw  Soviet  siridlers  and  an  Afghan  offi- 
cer herd  "Wonen  and  children  into  a  room 
and  kill  them  by  lobbtaig  grenades  through 
the  window  and  bayoneting  the  survivora." 

The  parenU  of  a  badly  burned  13-year-old 
boy  say  Ruasian  soldiers  came  to  their  vil- 
lage "and  held  their  son's  aim  over  a  fire" 
whOe  they  asked  about  tbe  ldcati<m  of  the 
anti-Cammunist  freedom  fighters  called  the 
Mujahedin. 

One  villager  tells  how  be  found  "everyone 
dead~-hls  wife:  his  »-yearold  daughter, 
who  looked  as  if  she  had  been  shot  whOe 
trying  to  escape  through  a  window;  and  his 
13-year-old  son.  who  "lay  crumpled  in  an- 
other comer  with  his  head  shot  away."  The 
father  who  witnessed  this  atrocity  says:  "I 
threw  up." 

A  former  professor  of  Islamic  law  who  re- 
turned to  his  vUlaae  says  that  when  three 
old  men  toM  the  SovieU  they  had  no  sons, 
tiro  were  murdered  with  automatic  weopoos 
fire  and  the  third  was  "put  against  a  tree 
and  with  a  Mg  nafl  (apparently  a  detaohed 
bayonet)  a  sddler  stabbed  him  in  the  chest 
and  nailed  him  to  the  tree." 

In  another  atrocity,  the  SovloU  took  40  ci- 
vilians, old  and  young,  nsen.  women,  and 
children,  "tied  them  up  and  pOed^them  like 
wood.  Then  they  poured  gasoline  over  them 
and  burned  them  alive." 

At  one  village,  when  more  than  70  free- 
dom fighters  and  children  hid  in  an  irriga- 
tion ditch,  the  SovleU  poured  what  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  oO  into  the  ditch's  open- 
irws  and  set  it  on  fire.  When  they  saw  that 
this  opeiiAian  suceeeded.  and  all  in  this 
ditch  were  dead,  the  Soviets  "applauded  and 
taui^Md  as  they  left." 

The  Soviets  have  reportedly  bombed  each 
Tillage  in  Afghanistan  at  least  once  In  the 
past  four  years,  with  the  result  that  4-5  mU- 
Uon  refugees  (at  least  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  Afghanistan's  pre-war  population) 
have  sought  shelter  in  Pakistan  and  Iran. 

At  another  village.  Innocent  people  were 
"bombed  by  Jet  fighteis  and  buried  under 
the  mud.  They  were  thrown  down  from  the 
atnriuies.  and  some  were  put  under  tanks 
aUve.  and  the  tanks  crushed  them.  They 
were  all  unarmed  people.  Some  of  them 
were  given  electricity  and  killed  that  way. 
Some  were  cut  into  pleees  alfve."  Said  one 
eye-witness:  "These  are  things  we  could  not 
remember  even  from  the  reign  of  Oenghls 
Khan." 

The  Soviets  have  put  dynamite  on  the 
backs  of  some  people  and  blown  them  up 
alive.  They  have  "cut  peoples's  lips  and  ears 
and  have  gouged  out  their  eyes."  And  at  one 
place,  the  SovieU  strangled  some  Afghan 
gardoiers  with  their  bare  hands. 

The  Soviets  have  even  murdered  "large 
numbers  of  people  at  weddings  and  funer- 
als." 

And  "numerous  reports"  teD  of  Soviet  sol- 
dins  burning  the  bodies  of  their  victims. 


which  is  said  to  be  "an  afftont  to  Moalem 
religious  practice,  which  places  great  em- 
phasis on  a  decent  burial  and  respect  for  the 


So.  here  we  have  an  all-too-brief  look  at 
what  Vladimir  ShcharMtsky  and  the  group 
of  Communist  thugs  who  visited  this  coun- 
try with  him  represent.  And  to  think  that 
these  beasU  who  walk  like  men  were  actual- 
ly welcomed  by  representatives  of  our  Con- 
gress and  our  president. 

Indeed.  And  what  these  meetings  symbol- 
ise makes  me  feel  Uke  the  Afghan  father 
who  looked  at  his  family  murdered  by  the 
Soviets:  I  want  to  throw  up.* 


TRIBUTK  TO  MR.  DALE  TOOLET 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pregklent.  I  should 
Uke  to  pay  tribute  today  to  one  of  the 
finest  public  servanta  I  have  had  the 
privUece  to  know,  the  former  district 
attorney  of  Denver.  Dale  Tooley.  Mr. 
Tooley  pawfrt  away  this  week  after  a 
valiant  struggle  with  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  yean  Dale 
Tooley  served  as  district  attorney,  he 
gained  the  reputation  as  a  skilled  at- 
torney and  a  person  of  integrity  whose 
relentless  pursuit  of  criminals  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  compassion  for 
their  victims.  In  the  very  finest  sense 
of  the  word,  he  was  the  champion  of 
anyone  who  strives  to  live  their  lives 
in  the  security  and  freedtmi  that  are 
only  possible  in  a  Just  and  law-abiding 
society. 

Three  times  Dale  TOoley  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  mayor  and 
three  times  he  conducted  those  cam- 
p^gns  with  class  and  an  energy  that 
was  borne,  not  of  personal  ambition, 
but  of  a  passion  and  an  appreciation 
for  a  dty  he  loved  like  few  people  In 
Denver's  history.  In  every  race,  he 
brou^t  a  style  and  a  wonderful  Irish 
humor  to  the  poUti<»l  arena  that  wlU 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  final  days  of 
his  life— a  life  that  enriched  the  Uvea 
of  countless  others— Dale  Tooley  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  courage  and  «>e- 
dal  dignity  that  will  give  strength  to 
every  American  struggling  with  a  ter- 
minal lllnf—  In  death,  as  in  life,  he 
has  won  a  special  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  dtlaens  and  we  will  wish 
him  forever  that  gentle  Irish  blessing, 
"May  Ood  hold  him  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand.'* 


PATRICIA  ROBERT  HARRIS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, the  Nation  lost  another  drum 
major  for  Justice.  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris,  a  native  of  Matoom.  IL.  died  at 
the  young  age  of  60.  A  Secretary  of 
Hou^ng  and  Urban  Development,  a 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  a  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  an  Ambassador 
to  Luxembourg— her  short  life  was 
filled  with  pubUc  service  to  the  Nation 
and  espedally  to  the  dtiaens  of  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


We  In  Illinois,  are  proud  to  have 
given  to  the  Nation  this  daughter  of  a 
Pullman  car  waiter  to  serve  some  of 
America's  most  down-trodden  and  dis- 
advantaged citiaens.  Her  service  under 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Carter  was 
both  historical  and  of  high  calibre.  As 
the  first  black  woman  to  serve  as  a 
cabinet  Secretary,  she  was  a  capable 
administrator  and  a  sensitive  partisan 
of  programs  for  the  poor.  ComiiasBion- 
ate  and  competent  are  two  words 
which  describe  her  outstanding  record 
of  public  service.  Although  she  offend- 
ed some  with  her  tough  and  forceful 
leadership,  she  received  -  high  marks 
from  those  who  worked  for  her  and 
with  her  in  Oovemment,  as  a  profes- 
sor and  the  dean  of  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  and  as  a  lawyer 
and  ambassador. 

I  remember  Pat  Harris  as  a  friend,  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  an  advocate. 
We  often  exchanged  views  even  be- 
tween performances  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

I  ask  that  the  two  articles  be  printed 
in  full. 

The  articles  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  3S.  1M5] 
Patbicia  Roaoxs  Raisis 


The  Post's  account  of  the  life  of  Patricia 
Roberto  Harris,  who  died  Statuiday  at  the 
age  of  00.  emphasised  the  "flrBts"-fiist 
black  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  D Jf .,  first 
black  woman  to  become  law  school  dean, 
ambassador.  Cabinet  member.  One  thing 
about  flrsU  is  that  people  sometlmas  tend  to 
forget  them  as  they  are  succeeded  by  sec- 
onds, thirds  and  so  on. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  made  this  mistake 
during  hearings  on  Mrs.  Harris*  nomination 
to  be  secretary  of  houaing  and  urban  devel- 
opment in  the  Carter  administration.  Sen. 
Proxmlre  saw  before  him  a  woman  whoae 
career  was  marked  by  success  and  whose 
reputation  stood  high  in  the  governing  es- 
tablishment, and  he  wandered  aloud  about 
her  ability  to  be  "sympathetic  tp  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor" 

"Tou  do  not  understand  who  I  am."  Mrs. 
Harris  replied.  "I  am  a  black  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  Pullman  car  waiter.  I  am  a 
blaek  woman  who  even  eight  years  ago 
could  not  buy  a  house  in  parto  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  dldnt  start  out  as  a 
member  of  a  prestigious  law  firm,  but  as  a 
woman  who  needed  a  scholarship  to  go  to 
schooL  If  you  think  I  have  forgotten  that, 
you  are  wrong." 

Mis.  Harris'  statement  was  characteristi- 
cally, tough  and  forceful— attributes  that 
often  go  with  being  flnt  in  areas  where,  for 
no  good  reason,  you  are  not  wanted— such 
as  a  segregated  Washington  lunch  counter 
when  Mrs.  Harris  led  a  sit-in  by  a  group  of 
fellow  Howard  University  studenta  in  1043. 
If  some  complained  that  she  wasnt  plajring 
an  activist  role  In  the  civil  righto  movement 
in  the  '60s.  she  could  reply.  "When  I  sat  in 
there  was  nobody  else  to  do  it." 

Her  C^abinet  tenure  was  in  departmento 
whose  constituency  is  made  up  of  people 
living  on  the  edge.  She  ran  the  departmento 
hard  and  fought  for  them  fiercely.  "She 
always  impressed  me  ss  someone  who  cared 
very  much  about  people  who  were  not  get- 
ting a  decent  shake,  and  she  also  impressed 
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nalla  when  It  cane  to 
thefr  interests."  said  Jody 
president  Carter's 


me  as  being  tough 
taking  care  of 
Powell,  who  wi 
secretary. 

Along  with  the  firsta  and  the  ups  in  her 
career  there  were  lUie  downs— a  tenn  ss 
dean  of  the  Hosrara  Unlverstty  Imr  flebooi 
cut  short  by  a  dispittc  over  student  protest, 
and  her  defeat  in  thto  1083  race  for  aapyar  of 
this  city.  But  no  oite  should  doubt  that  in 
all  her  work  she  showed— as  she  made  dear 
to  Sen.  Proxmlre  thkt  day  eight  years  ago— 
that  she  bad  not  f frgotten  either  her  own 
past  or  some  of  the  ^larkest  momento  of  this 
country's  past. 


Pat 

When  I  met  Pat  Harris  16  years  ago.  she 
was  recovering  troii  the  shock  of  her  one- 
month  career  as  ddsn  of  the  Howard  Uni- 
verrity  Law  Schod.,!  went  to  her  heuse  on 
Holly  Street  for  an  Interview  and  we  talked 
the  afternoon  awayl  in  her  big  sonny  Uving 
room.  Ttiit  subject  was  the  dreumstanoea 
that  had  led  to  her  abrupt  departure  from 
Howard  amid  great  loontroveisy.  So  It  wafe  a 
working  encounter^  But  we  also  became 
friends  that  day. 

Over  the  yean,  this  friendship  grew  and  it 
was,  ss  you  would  lezpect,  put  severely  to 
the  test  as  she  took  on  a  series  of  public 
Jobs  and  I  found  n^self  in  the  rde  of  edl- 
tiorial  fiminT*T*f^^  on  them.  There  were 
some  awfni  rudni^ea  during  her  time  at 
HUD.  and  when  THe  Post  endorsed  her  op- 
ponent. Maitan  Bai^.  In  the  laat  mayoralty 
election.  wtnmimlrOtlon  all  but  ceased  for  a 
year.  It  resumsd.  tUou^  as  did  the  trieod- 
ship.  Over  the  yeari  there  were  many  more 
amicable  timea  thai^  strained  onea. 

I  admired  Pat  for  precisely  those  quallttes 
that  ended  her  in  the  soup  so  often  and 
whldi  made  her.  I|  thought,  hopeless  as  a 
practicing  political,  but  awesooae  as  a 
public  figure.  She  wtu  a  woman  of  stunning, 
electric  InteUlgenoO,  obdurate,  unoorapro- 
m^ng,  given  to  searching  out  the  moral 
prinldpal  in  an  issw  and.  once  dwikUng  she 
had  found  It.  rehHinc  eome  what  may,  to 
budge.  Pat  waa  always  independent  and 
(therefore)  often  daolately  alone. 

There  was  a  poignancy  in  thia.  I  f  dt  It 

I  came  to  under- 

aticmshe  had  reaistBrt 


flemento  of  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  talk- 
ing stands  on  radal  issues  and  questions  of 
puMie  policy  that  often  aUenated  people  she 
wanted  as  friends  and  that  regulariy  defied 
the  easy,  fashionable.  self-protecUve  wisdom 
oftbei 


But  I  never  saw  this  particular  spirit  so 
strong  or  moving  as  It  was  when  I  visited 
her  in  the  hospital  and  spoke  with  her  on 
the  phone  in  the  last  painful  months  of  her 
life.  She  had  lost  BUI  and  now  she  was 
losinc  her  battle  to  cancer.  Pat  was.  as 
usual,  forthright,  strong,  outspoken  about 
her  mneas  and  her  projects,  conoemed 
about  how  abe  should  die,  determined  to  do 
the  thing  right.  And  all  the  while,  in  her 
physical  agony  and  what  must  have  been 
deep  fear,  she  malntdned  the  fkmiUar 
sharp  Interest  In  what  was  going  on  in  the 
public  worid  around  her.  Pat  Harris  finally 
had  to  yield.  But  she  never  gave  up.* 


errATDS  report  on  the 

BUDOET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
198S  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the 
CcmgresBlcnial  Budget  Act. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Congress 
has  deared  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  Emergency  Famine 
Relief  and  Recovery  in  Africa,  HJl. 
1239.  for  the  Preddent's  signature. 

The  report  follows: 

RffORT  TO  TNE  FRESBENT  OF  THE  US.  SENATE  HKNI  THE 
ONNTTH  OH  THE  BUDGET  STATUS  OF  THE  F6CAL 
YEAR  198S  OONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ADOPTED  W 
HOUSE  OONCURRENT  RESOUITION  2W.  REHflinNG 
GOHUIEO  ACTNM  AS  OF  APR.  2, 1985 
(hsBHUMn} 


that  first  day  ' 
stand  both  the 
in  the  Howard  LawfSduxil  conflict  and  the 
terrific  assault  she  was  taking  as  a  result. 
The  studento  we4e  protesting  violently. 
Their  grlevanoea  |  had  been  sBsentlslly 
against  law  school  teachers  and  officials 
who  were  there  befttre  this  brand  new  dean 
took  over.  She  in  fact  sympathised  with 
some  of  the  studmtB'  comidainta. 

But  they  had,  anteoc  other  thlnga,  seised 
the  Uw  scbod  bufding  and  held  It  for  a 
time,  and  she  woiad  not.  abaohitdy  not— 
that's  spelled  n-o-^— negotiate  under  that 
sort  of  unlawful  prfssure.  She  was  outraged 
that  law  studeito  pf  aU  people  should  do 
such  thlnss.  Just  about  everybody  on  all 
sides  of  the  dispute— the  proteston  and  the 
old  regime  that  was  being  protested 
against— wanted  hef  to  give  in  on  this  point. 
She  wouldn't.  Sh«  was  ousted.  She  was 
right 

The  Pat  Harris  II  saw  that  day  in  the 
living  room  on  Holly  Street  was  the  woman 
I  was  to  see  many  times  again  over  the 
years,  as  she  recurrently  got  in  this  kind  ot 
predicament:  strong,  sad.  angry,  beat-up  and 
yet  undefeated  aU  at  once.  There  was  a  vul- 
nerability, a  gentl«ieas  mixed  with  her  fe- 
rocity. 

I  sensed  and  sa«  this  complexity  of  f  ed- 
ings  ss  Pat  f oudtt  1  ler  way  through  the  baf- 
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Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
loas  exceeding  $0  million  for  f  Iscd  year 
1066,  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  lem  than  the  appropriate 
levd  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Coo. 
Res.380« 


PJ>.  HUMPHREY  CO.:  SMALL 
BUSINESS.  NEW  ENGLAND  STTLE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  100th  anni- 
versary on  April  13,  1985.  Of  one  of 
Rhode  Island's  venerable  small  bud- 
nesses.  the  P.D.  Humphrey  Co..  deal- 
ers in  lumber,  hardware,  and  oil  in  Ti- 
verton, one  of  our  more  rural  towns. 

PJ3.  Humphrey  does  not  quite  fit 
the  stereotype  of  youthful,  high  tech 
small  businesses  that  abound  today, 
although  we  have  plenty  of  them 
today.  Hie  Humphrey  firm  not  only  is 
100  years  old.  but  its  owners  trace 
Xheit  roots  in  TiverUm  to  the  first 
years  of  our  national  existence. 

The  firm  was  started  in  1885  by 
Peleg  Durf ee  Humphrey,  whose  .anees- 
tan  settled  in  llverton  on  land  grant- 
ed as  compensation  for  sorioe  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  firm  has  been 
operated  by  five  generations  of  the 
Humphrey  family,  the  latest  of  whom 
was  r^resented  by  WiUlam  "Jay" 
Humphrey,  Jr.,  who  served  as  an 
intern  in  my  office  in  1978. 

Jay  Humphrey  recalls  that  the  firm 
in  its  early  years  was  oriented  toward 
the  waterfront,  receiving  its  shipments 
of  coal  and  lumber  by  boat  and  barge 
at  its  wharves  at  the  head  of  the  Sa- 
k(mnet  River.  Its  waterfront  operation 
was  wiped  out  by  a  hurricane  in  the 
1950's  and  the  firm  moved  a  few  miles 
inland  to  its  present  location.  It  em- 
ploys some  70  pe9ple  and  today,  in- 
stead of  coal,  it  markets  heating  oH. 
But  it  still  provides  the  same  essential 
services  to  the  commimity  as  it  did  100 
years  ago  and  it  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
continuity  and  stability  in  the  New 
Eni^and  economy. 

I  congratulate  the  descendants  of 
Peleg  Humphrey  on  their  durability, 
and  wish  them  seyeral  more  centuries 
of  good  business  in  Rhode  Island.* 


SOBOB  A0TBOBITT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Induded  in  the 
current  levd  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$8,067  mlllfcm  for  fiscd  year  1068,  if  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appnvriate 
levd  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  380  to  be  exceeded. 

omATS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  induded  in  the 
current  levd  estimate  and  which  would 
result  In  outlays  exceeding  $0  million  for 
fiscd  year  1088,  U  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  levd  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  380 
to  be  exceeded. 


CONDITIONS  INSIDE 
AFGHANISTAN 

•  Bflr.  HUMPHREY.  BCr.  Preddent,  in 
recent  weeks  I  have  attempted  to  keep 
this  body  informed  on  a  regular  basis 
of  the  tragic  dtuation  which  occurs 
indde  Afghan*ff**n  I  say  attempt  be- 
cause mere  words  simply  do  not  de- 
scribe the  horrible  atrodties  which  are 
being  c(«nmltted  on  a  daily  basis  by 
Soviet  occupation  forces.  Not  since  the 
era  of  Ghengis  Khan  and  Mongol 
hordes  has  Central  Asia  been  victim- 
ized by  such  a  reign  of  vidous  devasta- 
tion: not  since  the  grim  period  of 
Adolf  Hitier  and  Nad  terror  has  the 
Western  World  been  witness  to  such 
extremes  as  this  attempt  to  annihilate 
an  entire  people. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Preddent,  as  I  read 
more  and  more  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Afghanistan,  as  I  discuss  the 
tragedy  there  with  representatives  of 
the  Afghan  people,  with  academics, 
and  with  diplomats,  I  am  often  over- 
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whelmed  by  the  grisly  •ooounts  of  sav- 
acery.  I  find  It  difficult  myself  to  de- 
scribe fuUy  the  absolutely  inhuman 
brutality  of  Soviet  military  forces, 
which  defies  all  notion  of  the  Judeo- 
Chrtstian  ethic 

One  expert  on  the  plight  of  the 
Afghan  pe<vle  has  put  his  thoughts 
and  his  eyewitness  experiences  to 
paper,  and  it  is  his  account  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  Senate 
during  the  next  several  days.  Dr. 
Claude  Malhuret  is  executive  director 
of  the  Paris-based  M edecins  sans  Fron- 
tieres— doctors  without  borders.  This 
organisation,  along  with  one  or  two 
other  humanitarian  groups,  have  cou- 
rageously braved  the  life-threatening 
situation  in  Af tfianlstan  to  bring  med- 
kal  assistance  to  the  Afghan  people- 
medical  assistance  deprived  them  by 
the  Soviet  occupation  troops,  which 
view  epidemic  as  a  convenient  way  to 
depopulate  the  countryside,  and  unat- 
tended injuries  an  effective  way  to 
burden  the  resistance. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  attend  to  these  people  sickened 
by  poison  water,  weak  from  forced 
starvation  tactics,  and  injured  by  so- 
called  "toy  bombs."  the  doctors  of  Me- 
dedns  san  Frontleres  have  been  able 
to  assemble  a  dear  picture  of  the  war 
in  Afghanistan.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Report  Fran  Afghanistan."  which 
appeared  in  Foreign  Affairs  magazine. 
Dr.  Malhuret  describes  that  war  from 
the  perspective  of  a  humanitarian  or- 
ganization. His  account,  to  understate 
its  impact,  is  startling,  and  should  be 
examined  especially  by  those  who 
would  prefer  to  view  Afghanistan  from 
solely  abstract  geopolitical  consider- 
ations. Though  the  article  is  some- 
what more  than  a  year  old.  its  descrip- 
tion, its  prophesy  and  its  Impact 
remain  accurate  and  compelling. 

I  ask  that  the  first  portion  of  Dr. 
Malhuret's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcoiu). 

The  material  follows: 

RvoBT  FSrai  AroMAinsTAJi 
(Claude  Malhuret) 

For  three  yean  now.  Mededns  m»  Fron- 
tierte— Doctors  Without  Borden— luw  been 
in  Afghanistan.  The  first  medical  teams  it 
sent  arrived  in  Majr  IMO,  five  months  after 
the  Soviet  invasioa.  Sinoe  then,  we  have 
sent  163  physieiana  and  nurses  who  replace 
each  other  in  relays  for  periods  of  four  to 
elsht  months.  provkUac  an  uninterrupted 
MBF  praenoe.  We  have  equipped  and  oper- 
ated a  total  of  13  hospitals  in  the  provtaoes 
of  Nuristan.  Paktia.  Bartakhshan  (close  to 
the  Soviet  border),  Wardak  (some  40  km 
from  Kabul),  Bamlii;an.  Urusian.  and  ZabuL 
Four  of  these  boMtals  were  deliberately 
bombed  and  destroyed  by  Soviet  planes  In 
the  faO  oMMl.  We  evacuated  two  other 
hospitals  In  areas  where  we  felt  the  need  for 
medical  seivtoes  was  Umlted  and  where  local 
medics  whom  we  have  trained  have  been 
able  to  take  over.  At  the  present  time,  the 
MSF  has  33  persons  worklnc  In  six  hospi- 
tals. Ftom  our  uninterrupted  presence  in 
Afghanistan,  we  have  been  able  to  evaluate 
the  situation  in  the  country  since  the  begin- 


ning of  the  war,  specifically  in  the  areas 
where  we  are  woriUng.  The  cturrent  situa- 
tion in  Afghanistan  is  one  of  protracted  war. 
The  duratiOD  and  character  of  the  war 
derive  directly  ITom  the  Soviet  style  of  antl- 
guerrOla  warfare.' 

OuerrUla  warfare  has  already  demonstrat- 
ed its  effectiveness  elsewhere,  and  until  re- 
cently no  one  has  known  bow  to  counter  it. 
The  scattering  of  populations,  th*  creation 
of  village  stroBgholds.  and  control  and  eard- 
indezlog  of  inhabitants  have  proved  to  be 
very  useful  means  of  restricting  guerrilla  ad- 
vances, but  the  resistanee  tighten  have 
always  won  out  in  the  end. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  examples  to  the 
contrary,  such  as  the  victory  of  the  British 
army  In  Malaysia,  and  that  of  the  Ftench 
expeditionary  corps  in  Algeria.  But  in  the 
latter  case,  de  OauDe  realised  that  France's 
long-tenn  position  was  untenable  and  so  he 
complied  with  the  demands  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  even  though  the  Ftont 
was  in  a  very  poor  military  position  when 
negoUatlons  began. 

Totalitarian  regimes  have  analysed  these 
repeated  faflurcs  and  found  a  new  answer  to 
the  guerrilla  "problem,"  one  that  Is  simple, 
logical  and  effective.  Since  the  basis  of  the 
strength  of  a  resistance  movement  lies  in 
the  practice  that  Mao  Zedong  called  "the 
fish  taking  to  the  water,"  the  easiest  way  to 
separate  the  guerrillas  from  the  population 
Is  to  empty  the  fish  bowl  and  capture  its 
contents.  In  other  words,  an  effective 
counter-strategy  in  the  face  of  guerrilla 
action  involves  massive  reprisals  against  the 
pcHHilatlon,  sometimes  Including  the  exter- 
mination of  a  large  part  of  that  population. 

Some  might  think  that  such  prospects 
would  be  repulsive  to  even  the  most  deter- 
mined Invader.  But  this  has  not  been  the 
case;  this  philosophy  has  become  a  reality 
before  our  very  eyes  over  the  past  several 
years.  In  the  province  of  Ogaden.  which  re- 
volted against  the  regime  In  power  in  Ethio- 
pia, towns  and  viUages  were  leveled  one 
after  the  other.  Nearly  one  million  refu- 
gee*—almost  all  the  Inhabitants— are  now  In 
refugee  camps  in  nearby  Somalia.  And  air 
units  from  Addis  Ababa  have  no  scruples 
about  making  raids  on  the  camps. 

In  Kampuchea,  the  Vietnamese  victory 
over  the  Khmer  Rouge  four  yean  ago  would 
never  have  been  possible  if  the  people  bad 
not  been  starved  Into  submission  by  the  Vi- 
etnamese, who  feared  that  part  of  the  relief 
support  might  fall  to  the  enemy  forces  of 
Pol  Pot.  WhOe  tens  of  thousands  of  Kampu- 
cheans  died  of  hunger  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  fled  Into  Thailand,  thousands  of 
tons  of  food  provided  by  international  relief 
organisations  spoiled  on  the  docks  of  Kom- 
pong  Som.  The  only  portions  of  these  sup- 
plies that  were  used  went  to  feed  the  occu- 
pying Vietnamese  forces  and  the  Kampu- 
cheans  under  control  in  the  pacified  areas. 

This  type  of  warfare  is  currently  being 
used  in  Afghanistan,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  Afghan  resistance  groups 
have  thus  far  made  it  falL  It  may  therefore 
be  more  difficult  to  recognise  the  pattern  in 
all  of  these  antl-guerrllla  campaigns,  but 
their  common  characteristics  can  be  divided 
into  three  main  categories:  how  the  Soviet 
version  of  anti-guerrilla  warfare  compares 


OS  FrcptteM  (Doctom  WHlMiit  Bor- 
ders) vaa  created  in  ItTl  by  s  group  of  pbjrsiciaiM 
who  had  worked  In  Blafim  durtne  t>ie  Nigerian  ct*U 
war  of  the  ISSOl  This  cwtd-deptoyment  medical  or- 
gf  *— "*"  hai  lent  teane  to  confUct-tom  sreaa  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Letoanbn.  Chad.  EMt  Africa. 
Angola,  Central  America,  and  Iranian  Kurdiitan, 
often  deqiitc  Uie  oppoalUon  of  host  governments. 


With  traditional  Western  anti-guerrilla  war- 
fare: what  specific  means  it  uses;  and  what 
the  final  outcome  Is. 

One  difference  between  the  type  of  war- 
fare used  by  the  Russians  in  Afghanistsn 
and  that  used  by  Western  armies,  such  as 
the  Ftench  in  Algeria  or  the  Americans  in 
Vietnam,  is  that  Westein  armies  try  to  con- 
trol the  population  and  make  every  effort  to 
prevent  infiltration  by  guerrillaa  From  the 
bases  they  set  up  In  towns,  they  try  to  es- 
tablish a  sphere  of  influence,  to  ftaid  sup- 
port In  the  villages  and  hamlsCs,  and  to 
create  militias  to  defoid  areas  that  might  be 
attacked  by  guerrilla  tighten  before  reln- 
foroements  from  the  regular  army  arrive. 
To  ensure  that  resistance  groups  cannot  get 
supplies  from  the  people,  the  Western 
armies  set  up  protected  villages  where  the 
people  are  brought  together  and  where 
food,  supplies,  and  livestock  are  stored. 

Manhunts  are  continuously  organised, 
from  the  bases  that  are  considered  safe,  to 
capture  or  kill  guerrillas  or  to  seise  their 
caches  of  arms  and  ammimitlon,  In  all  de- 
Vtte  the  inesponsible  acts  committed  by 
the  French  army  in  Algeria  and  the  XSA. 
Army  in  Vietnam,  their  anti-guerrilla  war- 
fare was  based  on  one  principle:  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  population  by  any 
means,  such  as  by  giving  prtvOeges  to  new- 
found allies  and  by  waging  a  hard  war 
against  the  enemyL  I  have  already  noted  the 
poor  results  of  this  type  of  warfare. 

The  Soviets  operate  differently.  In  Af- 
ghanistan, the  towns  held  by  the  occupying 
Soviet  forces  are  not  used  as  bases  to  secure 
a  hold  over  the  neighboring  areas.  The 
towns  are  used  as  garrisons  and  as  logistical 
stepping-stones.  They  provide  storsge  ftwOl- 
Ues,  aviattan  bases,  barxacks.  uid  strong- 
holds. The  rest  of  the  country  is  not  under 
Soviet  controL  Protected  viUagas  do  not 
exist  No  effort  is  nutde  to  offer  privileges  to 
try  to  win  over  the  population.  The  few 
military  operations  that  tasvolve  ground 
forces  are  merely  for  strategic  purposes. 
Some  eiamples  are  the  engagements  that 
have  takm  place  on  the  road  from  Kabul  to 
the  Soviet  border.  In  the  Panjahir  VaUey 
and  the  Wakhan  corridor;  operattons  there 
are  not  designed  to  capture  reaistanoe  fight- 
ers. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  In  antl- 
guOTllla  tactics  is  very  simple:  the  Soviets 
are  not  as  naive  as  the  Westemen.  They 
understood  long  ago— perhaps  back  at  the 
time  of  the  1N3  Ukrainian  genocide  when 
this  tactic  was  used  quite  successfully— that 
a  war  involving  guerrillas  and  anti-guerrilla 
fighten  would  never  be  won  by  either  side  If 
the  emphasis  was  placed  on  being  In  the 
good  graces  of  the  population.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  war  would  be  won  by  the  side  that 
succeeded  in  making  terror  reign. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  aspect:  «)e- 
ctf Ic  means  used  to  counter  reaistanoe  move- 
menta  This  does  not  involve  a  warm  bath/ 
cold  shower  tactic,  but  the  exclusive  use  of 
boiling  water— again  and  again  and  again, 
unto  both  the  Guerrilla  fighten  and  the 
population  ask  for  mercy. 

During  the  first  phase,  untO  late  19M,  air 
and  ground  equipment  and  Infantry  units 
were  brought  together  to  establish  the  reign 
of  terror  in  this  fashion.  To  mention  just 
one  example  in  the  province  of  Hasarafat  in 
central  Afghanistan,  several  hundred  ar- 
mored vehicles  would  leave  either  Kabul  or 
Jai^ort  and  occupy  a  valley  that  could 
easily  be  entered.  The  population,  which 
had  warning  either  by  nmior  or  because 
they  had  seen  the  helloivter  movement  fled 
into    the    mountains.    The   Soviet    troops 


therefore  entered  ctnpty  villages  where  they 
remained  for  a  few  days,  hsraasert  by  the 
Muslim  resistsno^  groups— the  MuJahe- 
deen— who  also  barred  their  aoeess  to  the 
upper  valleys.  Duong  those  few  days,  the 
soldlen  pillsged  srid  burned  homes,  set  fire 
to  crops  and  dragg^  off  with  them  the  few 
inhabitanU  left  beplnd— mostly  old  people, 
whom  they  interrctiated  or  summarily  exe- 
cuted. ' 

In  1980.  three  qf  these  raids  by  Soviet 
troops  took  place  along  the  Shlbar  Pass 
road:  the  soldier^  thereby  managed  to 
occupy  Bamiyan.  Yakaolang,  and  Fuijau 
for  about  ten  days  pi  June  with  MO  armored 
vehicles,  in  August  Kagain  with  SOO  armoccd 
vehicles),  and  In  September  (with  130  ar- 
mored vehicles),  m  their  last  attack  the 
Russians  destroyed  everything  in  sight,  ast 
fire  to  crops  and  burned  taasaan  to  the 
grotuul  in  Panjau.  Takaolang,  and  several 
villages  on  the  road  to  Shlbar.  They  left  the 
former  American  hospital  in  Takaolang  in 
ruins.  I 

During  a  similar  lexpeditlon  in  the  fall  of 
1080,  many  homes  Were  burned  down  in  the 
regi<m  of  Turkmen^  west  of  Kabul,  and  the 
small  hospital  in  LSlenJ  was  alao  completely 
destroyed.  The  same  kinds  of  destruction 
took  place  in  mid-December  in  the  northern 
part  of  Obasni  province.  When  one  of  our 
medical  teams  arrived  two  days  after  the 
end  of  the  fighting  fires  were  BtHl  smolder- 
ing in  a  ntmiber  ofvillages,  and  people  were 
being  wounded  by  jbooby  trapa  left  behind 
by  the  Soviet  trooiSL  Once  again,  the  effect 
sought  was  terror,  inot  strictly  military  vic- 
tory. I 

Sinoe  late  1080,  warfare  using  such  oper- 
ations has  dropped  off,  probaUy  because 
the  Red  Army  hi^  lost  too  many  of  its 
troops.  But  the  Riissians  have  qpw  found 
other  ways  to  lmp(«e  a  reign  of  tenor,  par- 
ticularly by  the  lise  of  air  raids  against 
which  the  poorly  equipped  resistance  fl^t- 
en  are  completely  defenseless.  In  the  Ba- 
zarajat  region,  for  example,  the  villages 
bombed  in  the  laati  two  yean  are  much  too 
numerous  to  be  lifted  here  In  fulL  Just  a 
few  of  the  targets  were  Jaghorl.  Fujau. 
Behsud,  Jalres  and  Waras.  In  Jalres,  a  home 
where  a  wedding ,  was  taking  place  was 
bombed  and  the  titgedy  left  several  doaen 
victims.  In  Waras,  |where  the  independent 
provisional  govenment  of  Hasaralat  has  its 
headquarters,  the  hellcopten  by-passed  this 
orgaiiisation,  which  should  have  been  a 
tempting  target,  ahd  attacked  the  village 
bazaar. 

Military  Intervention  carried  out  mainly 
by  hellc(K>ter  also  faocludes  dropping  mines 
and  booby-trapped  |toys.  I  shall  not  go  into 
detail,  but  only  streps  two  points.  First,  cam- 
ouflaged antl-persciuiel  mines  are  not  de- 
signed to  kill,  but  to  injure.  The  Russians 
know  quite  well  that  In  this  type  of  war,  an 
injured  perstm  is  much  more  trouble  than  a 
dead  penon.  The  iinurad  penon  denobOises 
fighten  who  have  to  transport  him.  and.  of 
coursi^  he  can  no'  longer  fight  In  many 
cases,  he  will  die  several  days  or  weeks  later 
from  gangrene  or  from  staphylococcus  or 
gram-negative  septicemia,  with  atrocious 
suffering,  which  further  depresses  those 
who  must  watch  hiki  die.  The  MBF  has  also 
seen  the  damage  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
booby-trapped  toyi  in  most  esses  idastlc 
pens  or  small  red  trucks,  which  are  dwice 
terror  weapons.  Their  main  targets  are  chU- 
dren  whose  hands  and  arms  are  blown  off. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  objective 
that  is  more  removed  from  conventional 
military  strategy,  ^hlch  forswean  civilian 
targets. 
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The  second  aim  of  dropping  of  anti-per- 
sonnel mines  is  to  affect  the  economy.  First, 
troops  try  to  set  up  a  blockade  using  mines 
that  are  scattered  by  the  thotisands  along 
the  passes  leading  to  Pakistan  (but  with 
almost  no  success),  snd  second,  they  try  to 
scatter  the  people's  livestock.  When  I  ar- 
rived in  Afghanistan  for  the  first  time  in 
IMO,  I  wss  Immediately  struck  by  the 
number  of  goats  and  cows  that  had  legs  In 
splints  made  of  bamboo  sticks  and  tied  with 
wire.  The  herdsmen  explained  to  me  what 
had  happened:  these  animals  had  stepped 
on  mines  and  been  Injured  as  a  result  of  the 
expkMian.  But  the  greatest  loss,  the  herds- 
men told  me.  Is  not  so  much  the  ones  with 
splints,  but  rather  all  those  animals  that 
wne  killed  from  secondary  infections.  And 
althouah  the  Afghans  clear  the  mines  from 
the  roads  to  prevent  more  human  deaths, 
the  animals  in  the  fields  continue  to  get 
kHIed.  livestock  in  several  regions  of  the 
country  has  been  slaughtered  in  this  way. 
The  effect  of  this  slau^tering  on  the  food 
supply  in  Afghanistan  is  clear. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
question  of  refugees— those  still  in  Aftfianl- 
stan  as  well  as  those  who  have  fled.  These 
refugees  should  not  be  considered  in  the 
traditional  way.  as  an  unfortunate  but  unin- 
tended consequences  of  the  war,  but  rather 
as  part  of  Soviet  Warfare  Strategy,  the 
sasse  that  was  used  In  Kampuchea,  the 
Ogaden  and  Eritrea.  The  objective  is,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  to  evacuate  the  country 
in  order  to  isolate  the  guerrilla  fightas. 

The  methodical  pursuit  of  this  objective  is 
the  «mly  possible  explanattcHi  for  the  incred- 
ible numbo'  of  Afghan  refugees.  Some  flee 
the  oountiy  to  Iran  and  Pakistan,  where 
they  are  once  again  "used"  by  the  Russians, 
whose  agents  infiltrate  the  refugees'  ranks 
to  further  aggravate  the  omflicts  that  exist 
In  PaUataa  between  different  ethnic  groups, 
as  many  bdleve  is  happening  in  Baluchi- 
stan. The  figures  for  Afghan  refugees  in 
Pakistan  and  Iran  as  reported  to  interna- 
tional bodies  run  in  excess  of  four  mllllozL2 
Out  of  an  Afghan  population  of  16  to  17 
million,  this  figure  is  already  enormous. 

But  to  this  figure  must  be  added  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  "internal"  refugees 
who  remain  within  Afghanistan.  They  have 
fled  to  the  main  towns,  where  they  come 
under  the  ocntrol  of  the  state  army.  Tlius, 
this  enlarged  refugee  count  should  be  com- 
pared not  to  be  total  population  of  Afghani- 
stan, but  to  the  population  in  the  rural 
areas  that  are  held  by  the  resistance  filt- 
ers. When  me  adds  to  that  the  number  of 
killed  either  in  the  fighting  at  by 
that  frequently  find  their  cause  in 
malnutrttlon— especially  among  children- 
one  can  better  understand  why  that  Soviet 
strategy  is  highly  ef  f  ecthre  and  that  It  has 
no  doubt  been  reqx>nsible  for  chasing 
neaily  half  of  the  population  away  from 
guerrilla  strongholds, 

Also,  several  thousand  children  are  sent  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  study  to  be  of  f icen  one 
day  in  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Afghani- 
stan: this  otf en  a  very  dose  comparison 
with  the  Russian'  "liberation"  of  the  south- 
ern republics  of  the  U.S.SJI.  in  the  lOSOs 
and  lOiOs.  which  led  to  a  total  victory  over 
what  haa  been  called  the  Baamachl 
("bandit")  revolt* 


SOVIET  JEWISH  EUaORATION 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today's  New  York  Times  carries  an  un- 
confirmed report  from  Jerusalem  that 
the  Govenmient  of  the  Soviet  Union 


wlU  permit  280  Jewish  families,  about 
1.000  persons,  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in 
the  next  few  days.  This  would  be  wel- 
come news  indeed,  if  true,  and  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  a  signal  of  a 
Soviet  desire  to  improve  upon  a  very 
dismal  record  in  this  area— something 
to  be  encouraged  and  expanded  in 
every  way  passible. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  Presidait  Reagan  to  build  on 
such  good  will  as  this  may  indicate  is 
present  on  the  part  of  the  new  Soviet 
leadership,  and  to  enter  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Government  that 
could  lead  both  to  a  regularization  of 
Soviet  emigration  policy  and  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  remain  in  the  U.8.S.R.  that  was 
clearly  the  policy  of  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev's predecessors. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  March  8, 
IMS.  I  was  Joined  by  my  odleague 
from  New  YorlL.  *Repre8entative  Jack 
Knip.  at  a  press  conference  where  we 
announced  that  349  of  our  congres- 
sional coUeagues  had  Joined  us  in  sign- 
ing a  letter  to  President  Reagan, 
urging  that  he  initiate  such  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Am  many 
Senators  are  aware,  the  ntnaber  of 
Soviet  Jews  permitted  to  onigrate  has 
in  recent  years  declined  to  miniscule 
I»t9ortions,  even  as  offldally  sanc- 
tioned harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
increased. 

Our  letter  urged  the.  Presidait  to 
invite  the  Soviet  Union 'to  enter  Into 
discussions  dealing  soldy  with  the  free 
emigration  of  the  large  mmber  of 
Jews  who  seek  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  with  release  ef  the  prison- 
ers of  Zion,  in  keeping  with  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  of  191tt. 

The  reference  to  the  Final  Act  of 
the.  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe,  signed  at  Halainkl, 
August  1.  1975.  was  carefully  made. 
The  Helsinki  Final  Act  was  of  oourse 
not  addressed  cmly  to  emigration.  It 
was  a  broadly  conceived  package  of 
pledges  undertaken  by  the  35  nations 
of  Europe  and  North  America  to  one 
another  on  military,  economic  social, 
political,  and  humanitarian  subjects. 

It  was  not  a  treaty,  as  that  term  is 
normally  understood  in  intaiiati(xnal 
law.  The  Senate  has  never  been  asked, 
nor  has  it  given,  its  advice  and  c(m- 
sent. 

As  was  stated  in  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  library  of  Ccmgress 
July  28.  1975— a  porti<m  of  which  I 
would  ask  be  included  in  the  Rbooso 
at  the  conclusicm  of  my  renuuks— 

The  document  signed  at  the  end  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  was  entitled  a  Final  Act  after  con- 
siderable debate,  to  Indicate  that  it  was  not 
a  legally  binding  treaty  at  international 
agreement .  .  .  President  Ford,  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  and  other  Administration 
officials  have  stressed  the  non-Juridical 
nature  of  the  Final  Act  comparing  it  to 
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niA  docuBMBU  u  the  Unlvawl  Dedai*- 
tiao  on  HuBUi  RlchU  and  tbe  UN  Fimdly 
RcteUoM  DcdanttaB.  Sevcrml  ather  caCB 
PMUdpwit  ttatm  teve  given  the  Vtaial  Act 
itanllu-  tntefpretattane  .  .  .  Other  natlona 
have  iiinpriMlMnl  that  ezMtnc  treatlea 
would  not  be  efteeted  and  that  a  new  re- 
ttonal  tartcraattaud  law  would  not  emerie 
frantheOonf* 


In  IMS.  an  act  of  the  United  States  Con- 
ma  declared:  "The  richt  of  expatriatlan  la 
a  natural  and  Inherent  right  of  all  people. 
lndl9eiHable  to  the  enjonnent  of  the 
righa  of  life.  Ubertjr  and  the  punutt  of  hap- 


One't  right  to  "leave  any  country, 
tnciwtiny  his  own.  and  to  return"  haa 
lone  been  reoognlnd  in  International 
law— moat  expUcfUy  and  bindlngly  in 
the  Univeml  Declaration  of  Human 
RtghU  adopted  by  the  n.N.  General 
Anembly  in  1948.  The  wldeeitread 
puhUcatiim  of  the  Final  Act  by  the 
Butem  European  govemmenti  them- 
•ehrca.  however,  meant  that  for  the 
first  time  whole  segments  of  the  popu- 
latiou  of  those  countries  became 
aware  of  a  rl^t  which,  although 
greatly  restricted,  was  thein  long 
before  August  1. 1975. 

Largely  tot  this  reason  of  the  wide- 
spread awareness  of  it,  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act— including  its  reaffirmations 
<rf  one's  right  to  commnniratf.  travel, 
and  enter  into  assodations  across  na- 
tional boundaries— has.  deqiite  its 
ntmjudlcial  nature,  become  a  part  of 
customary  international  law. 

This  was  stated  most  dearly  and  suc- 

dnetly  in  a  report  iwepared  by  the 
Commission  «m  Security  and  Coopera- 
ti«i  in  Surope.  entitled  "Implementa- 
tion of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conf  er- 
enee  tax  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe:  Findings  and  Recommenda- 
tions Two  Tears  After  Helsinki."  pub- 
Uahed  September  33.  1977.  excerpts  of 
which  I  would  ask  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBDat  this  point. 
The  material  follows: 


rATIOH     or     TRS 

FOUL  Act  or  ram  Oofiacs  oateuu- 
TT  urn  CoavBuxn»  n  BmorK  FnuiMS 
Two  Tbms  Arrsa 


of  movement  haa  been  reoog- 

nlMd  as  a  natural  right  by  moet  Western 
chrlllatlons  sinee  andent  Oreeee.  In  fact.  It 
has  been  called  the  fhit  and  most  funda- 
mental of  man's  UberMsa.'  Disregard  of  this 
freedom-fpeonently  ghres  riss  to  dlscrlml- 
naUon  In  rrepurt  to  other  human  rights  and 
fundamental  fimilisiii  resulting  at  ttanes  in 
the  complete  denial  of  those  rights  and  ftee- 


The  first  Western  national  law  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  everyooe  to  leave  his  coun- 
try was  the  Magna  CarU  of  131S.  The 
French  Constltutton  of  1791  secured— the 
freedom  of  everyone  to  go.  to  stay,  or  to 
leave  Without  being  halted  or  arrested 
unlsss  in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution. 


■Maurice  riwwUsi  "Tbe  PoUUcal  and  Phllo- 
MphlMl  Avwa  of  tHe  Rlslit  To  Lave  and  To 
Retum."  The  lUslit  To  Leave  and  Return  (Fapen 

and  ■iiiMlatltwia  of  Uw  InteraaUooal  OoOo- 

qulum  Held  in  UppMla.  Sweden.  June  10-M.  IfTS). 
The  Amertaan  J«wlil>  Caavilttee.  197S.  p.  at 

■Joae  D.  Imlea,  "Study-of  Dlecflintiiatfcin  tn  Re- 
ject of  Uie  lUsbt  of  Kveiyone  to  Leave  Any  Co«in- 
try.  ladndliw  Rli  Own.  And  to  Return  to  Hia  Ooun- 
try."  SutaoiMBtttee  an  Prevention  of  Dlserlmlna- 
tlan  and  Prataction  of  MmorlUce.  United  Natlona. 
New  Toefc.  19«>.  p.  15. 


These  three  provisions  served  as 
anteoedenU  to  modem  national  laws  on  the 
subject  of  ftee  movement  until  IMS.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year,  the  United  Natlona 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  Unhrersal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rlghta  and  the  right 
to  leave  one's  country  for  travel  or  emigra- 
tion become  an  tntematknally  accepted 
human  right.  Artlde  IS  (3)  states  that  "ev- 
eryone has  the  right  to  leave  any  country. 
hH-hH^faif  hia  own.  and  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try." Althou^  not  a  legally  Undine  Instru- 
ment, the  declaration  has  became  part  of 
customary  tntematlaoal  law. 

"me  right  to  travel  and  emigrate  la.  how- 
ever, also  endoraed  In  several  taiteniatlanal 
documente  which  do  have  the  force  of  law. 
Specifically.  Article  VUti  ot  the  Interna- 
tlonal  Covenant  on  ClvO  and  FoUUcal 
Rights,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1966,  declares  that  "Everyone  shall  be  ftee 
to  leave  any  country,  hrhirtlng  his  own." 
The  International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Radal  Discrimina- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  In 
1966.  provides  that  each  party  to  the  treaty 
guarantee  that  everyone  enjoy,  among 
others,  "the  right  to  leave  any  country,  in- 
cluding his  own  and  to  return  to  his  own 
country." 

mAL  ACT  raoTisiom 

In  comparison  to  theee  foraiulations.  the 
Final  Act  provisions  relating  to  this  right 
are  much  narrower.  Rather  than  broadly 
guaranteeing  free  movement,  the  tunaan 
contaeU  section  of  Basket  m  attempU  to 
set  a  standard  of  conduct  protecting  a  dtl- 
aen's  right  to  reunite  or  meet  with  his 
family,  to  marry  the  one  he  lovea.  or  to 
travel.  The  ultimate  goal  U  for  the  partici- 
pating statea  "to  facfllUte  freer  movement 
and  contacts  .  .  .  and  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  humanitarian  proUems  that 
ariae  In  that  connection." 

More  specifically,  the  36  natlona  agreed  to 
"favorably  consider  applications  for  travel 
...  in  order  to  visit  memben  of  their  fami- 
lies." to  "deal  in  a  poslttve  and  humanitari- 
an spirit  with  the  applications  of  persons 
who  wish  to  be  reunited  with  memben  of 
their  family,  with  special  attention  being 
given  to  requesU  of  an  urgent  character,"  to 
"examine  favorably  and  on  the  baals  of  hu- 
manitarian conskWatlons  requsst  for  exit 
or  entry  permits  from  persons  who  have  de- 
cided to  marry  a  dtiaen  from  another  par- 
ticipating state."  WhOe  not  manrtathig  that 
aU  such  applications  be  Immediately  grant- 
ed, the  language  of  the  Final  Act  directa.  in 
effect,  that  applications  for  these  purposes 
not  be  capriciously  rejected. 

The  Final  Act  further  dlrecU  the  signato- 
ry statea  to  simplify,  shorten,  and  ease  the 
procedures  necessary  for  travel  for  the  pur- 
posss  of  famtty  rislts.  reunification  or  mar- 
riage: 

Time:— "The  preparation  and  issue  of 
such  documenU  and  visas  will  be  effected 
within  reasonable  time  limlU  ...  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  .  ."  * 

/esa— "They  will  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensura  that  the  fees  for  offi- 
cial travel  documente  and  visas  are  accepta- 
ble ..  .  they  will  lower  where  necessary  the 
fees  charged  in  connection  with  these  appll- 


eatlOM  to  ensure  that  they  are  at  a  raoder- 
ateleveL  .  .  "« 

AcMwoJa-" Applications  for  the  purpose 
of  family  reunification  whldi  are  not  grant- 
ed may  be  renewed  at  the  appropriate  level 
and  will  be  reconsidered  at  reasonably  short 
intervals  .  .  .  feee  will  be  charged  only 
where  appUoatlona  are  granted." 

M<m-4iaenwttnatlon.—".  .  .  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  application  will  not  modify  the 
righte  and  ohilgatlans  of  the  applicant  or  of 
memben  of  his  family"  ani  "Applications 
for  temporary  vlslte  to  meet  memben  of 
their  families  wfll  be  dealt  with  without  dls- 
tlnctloB  as  to  the  country  of  origin  or  desti- 
nation .  .  ."  "Persooa  whoae  appllcationa  for 
famfly  reunlflcatian  are  granted  may  bring 
with  them  or  dilp  their  houaehoM  and  per- 
aonal  effecte .  . 

Otlm-  (raveL— Increased  human  contacte 
also  require  the  states  "to  tecOltate  wldnr 
travel  by  their  dtlacna."  To  this  end.  they 
must  strive  "gradually  to  simplify  and  to  ad- 
minister flexibly  the  procedures  for  exit  and 
entry"  and  "to  lower,  iriiere  necessary,  the 
fees  for  visaa  and  offWal  travel  documents." 
They  must  also  allow  religious  faiths.  insU- 
tutlons  snd  organlaatloos  to  "have  contacte 
and  meeUngs  among  themeelves  and  ex- 
change Infonurtlon"  and  encourage  tat- 
crtased  contacte  among  young  people  and 
athletea.  Tourism  Is  to  be  promoted  "by  en- 
couraging the  provialon  of  appropriate  fa- 
cilities and  the  simpliflratlon  and  expedlt- 
tim  of  necessary  f  onnalltlea  relattng  to  such 
visits." 

By  making  it  easier  for  people  to  leave 
and  enter  the  boundaries  of  states  for  per- 
sonal, professianal  or  touristic  reasons,  "an 
important  element  In  the  strengthening  of 
friendly  relations  and  trust  among  peoples" 
can  be  eecured  and  can  contribute  "to  the 
growth  of  undentanding  among  peoples." 

uwx  TO  noicirus  vn  Am  x 
Directly  related  to  the  specific  Basket  lU 
provisions  on  freedom  of  movement  is  the 
broader,  supportive  undertaking  of  Prind- 
ple  vn:  "In  the  field  of  fundamental  free- 
doms and  human  rights,  the  partldpating 
states  will  act  In  conformity  with  the  pur- 
poaea  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  with  tbe  Univenal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  They  will  also 
fulfill  their  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the 
international  declarations  and  agreemente 
tai  this  field,  Incltiding  inter  alia,  the  Inter- 
national Covenante  on  Human  Rights,  by 
which  they  may  be  bound." 

This  reafflrmatlon  in  Principle  VII  of  the 
observance  of  existing  international  instru- 
mente  is  strengthened  by  another  Basket  I 
principle:  Prindple  X  on— Fulfillment  in 
good  faith  of  obligations  under  internation- 
al law,  in  which  the  partldpating  states 
pledge  themselves  to  fulfill  both  those  obli- 
gations arising  tram  the  generally  recog- 
nised prlndfrtes  and  rulea  of  international 
law  and  thoae  obligations  arising  from  trea- 
Uea  and  other  agreements.  .  .  . 

Thus,  although  the  right  of  anyone  to 
free  movement— travel  or  emigration- is  not 
directly  prodaimed  in  the  Final  Act.  it  Is 
supported  In  the  Final  Act's  pledges  to  "fa- 
cilitate freer  movement."  Thoee  pledges  in- 
dude  the  specific  provisions  on  family  re- 
iin<ft«^V««n,  binatlonal  marriage,  travel  for 
personal,  professional,  and  touristic  reasons. 
Broadly,  however,  the  Final  Act  reaffirms 
other  international  instnmiente  which, 
whether  ss  a  guide  or  a  legally  binding  com- 
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•  For  family  reunif  IcaUon  and  marrlas*. 


« For  family  reunification  and  marrlase. 


mltment,  stipulate  the  general  ftaedom  to 
leave  one's  ooimtry, 

Mr.  UOYK1HAS.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that,  whilej  the  Helsinki  accords 
are  not  legally  bmding  in  the  sense  in 
which  international  law  is  propo-ly 
thought  to  be,  i(s  provisions  are  very 
much  consistent  twlth— and  among  the 
most  pnnnlneni  affirmations  of— 
international  obligation. 

The  Oovemn|ent  of  the  Soviet' 
Union  has  voluiitarily  undertaken  to 
guarantee  to  itsjcitiaens  the  right  to 
associate  and  t<avel  across  borders, 
and  for  families  to  be  reunited 
through  emigration.  Leonid  Breshnev 
did  not  sign  the  iPlnal  Act  at  Helsinki 
under  duress..  His  successor.  Mikhail 
Oorbachev.  is  bdund  to  uphold  It.  as 
his  govemmffiat  Lb  bound  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  tlniversal  Declaration 
of  Hiunan  Rights  and  other  similar 
international  cavenents  to  which 
Soviet  leaders  have  affixed  their  signa- 
tures. ' 

If  there  is  to  be  the  improvement  in 
relations  that  Soviet  leaders  at  times 
say  they  desire,  then  it  is  vital  that 
they  demonstrate  a  willingness  to 
treat  their  dtiEetts  by  these  standards 
that  define  and  describe  dviliaed  sode- 
ty.  ; 

Today's  report  j  from  Jerusalem,  re- 
garding the  prottiect  of  a  resurgence 
in  Soviet  Jewisfi  emigration,  raises 
hopes  that  the  mew  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  may  be  pret)ared  to  live  up  to  at 
least  some  of  its;  international  obliga- 
tions. 

Again.  I  would  urge  President 
Reagan  and  his  gdministratlon  to  ex- 
plore ways  to  regularize  this  emigra- 
tion, through  n^tiations  based  on 
treaty  law  as  it  a|>plie8  and  customary 
international  lawjas  it  is  relevant 

I  would  also  ask  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Racoao  at  this  point  the 
complete  text  of  the  BSarch  8  letter  to 
the  President,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  signed  it.      , 

The  material  follows: 

Coacaxss  or  thk  Vmrta  8ta» 
Waahingion.  DC.  March  i.  l»iS. 

DxAx  Ma.  PaasnVaT.  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shaite  a  tradition  of  moral 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
we.  as  elected  of fid^U,  have  a  special  obUga- 
tion  to  uphold. 

American  history  is  the  history  of  a 
nation  that  sees  itei  national  purpose  boimd 
up  with  the  ideal  of  freedom.  This  oopoept 
has  inspired  Americans  for  more  than  300 
years. 

Over  the  past  yean  both  you  and  the 
Memben  of  Congress  have  therefore 
pressed  for  the  right  of  emigration  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  fer  the  releaae  of  thoae 
"prlsonen  of  ZIon"  Imprisoned  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities for  seeking  freedom. 

Despite  these  effdrts,  nearly  400.000  Jews 
who  have  Indicated  [their  desire  to  emigrate 
are  still  being  hddlhostage.  The  Iron  Cur- 
tain has  slammed  tout  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Prlsonen  of  Zia$"  like  Anatoly  Sbehar- 
ansky  and  losef  Begun  languish  in  Soviet 
Jails  and  woric  camps.  Recent  months  have 


seen  additional  arrests.  This  peraecution  has 
reached  a  new  high  Just  as  a  generation  of 
young  Soviet  Jews  Insiste  on  ite  tradition  of 
living  proudly  as  Jews. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  has  rebuffed  our 
ef forte  to  deal  with  this  issue  now  argue  for 
a  direct  attempt  to  bring  this  painful  chap- 
ter in  human  history  to  a  speedy  and  f  avor- 
able  oonduston. 

We  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into  discussions 
dealing  aoldy  with  the  free  emigratkm  of 
the  large  number  of  Jews  who  seek  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  the  release  of 
the  'prlsonen  of  Zion.'  in  keetrfng  with  the 
H^tnkl  Final  Act  of  1975. 

The  Soviete  should  be  required  to  adhere 
to  thoae  provlsloas  which  would  provide  for 
the  removal  of  all  obstades  to  emigration 
for  those  who  wish  to  apply. 

Keeping  faith  with  American  history  de- 
mands no  less.  Americans  of  all  previous 
generations  have  placed  the  respoiHlblllty 
of  working  for  freedom  squardy  and  confi- 
dently on  our  shoulders. 

We  pledge  you  our  support  in  pursuing 
this  historic  task. 

Dahul  Patsick  MomiHAa, 
VS.  Senator. 
JackKdip. 

Member  of  Conffreu. 
ust  or  siokatubbs 
Senate 

William  V.  Roth.  Jr..  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 
John  P.  East,  Wendell  H.  Ford.  John  F. 
Kenry,  Edward  Zorinsky,  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Max  Baucus,  John  Heinz,  Dave  Duren- 
boger,  Pete  ^K^lson.  William  Proxmhe. 
lAwton  Chiles.  iMiry  Pressler.  J.  James 
Exon.  Jim  Saaser.  Ernest  F.  Holllngs.  Strom 
Thurmond,  Dan  Quayle,  Tom  Harkin, 
Ftank  R.  I^utenberg,  Nancy  Landon  Kasse- 


Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Howard  M.  Meta- 
fnhanm,  Qeorge  J.  Mitchell.  Gordon  J. 
Humidirey.  Ridiard  O.  Lugar,  Slade 
Gorton.  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Bill  Bradley, 
Rudy  Boadiwlts,  Spark  M.  Matsimaga. 
Davkl  L,  Boren,  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Paul 
Simon.  Charles  E.  Grassley,  Arlen  Specter, 
Clafbome  Fdl.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato,  James 
A.  MoClure.  Alan  Cranston.  DoniUd  W. 
Rle^,Jr. 

Mack  Mattingly,  Mark  Andrews.  PauU 
Hawkins,  Paul  8.  Trlble.  Jr..  Orrin  G. 
Hatch.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Albert  G<n«, 
Jr..  Dconis  DeCondnl.  Dale  Bumpen,  Jere- 
miah Denton.  Ted  Stevens.  Lowell  P. 
Wdcker.  Jr..  Carl  Levin,  David  Pryor,  John 
D.  Ro^ef dier  IV. 

Houae 

Gary  Ackerman,  Richard  Aimey,  Mlchad 
Bamca,  Hertiert  Batiwnan.  Helen  Bentley, 
Thomas  Bllley,  Unillam  Boner,  Fred  Bou- 
cher, Bill  Broomfldd.  Albert  Bustamante, 
Bob  Carr,  BiU  Cobey,  Ronald  Coleman.  Jim 
Cooper.  Phil  Crane,  Tom  DeLay.  Joseph 
DkiOuardl.  Robert  Deman.  Bernard  Dwyer, 
FtadBckeit.  Vk:  Fulo.  Ham  Fish.  BOl  Ford. 
Webb  Franklin.  Sam  Gejdenson,  Newt 
Gtawrtdi.  Judd  Ghregg.  Tony  HaU,  BUI 
Hendoo.  John  HQer,  Stoiy  Hoyer,  Henry 
Hyde.  Ed  Jenkins. 

Paul  KanJorsU.  Dale  Klldee.  Pete  Kost- 
mayer,  Robert  lagomarsino,  Norman  Lent. 
Trent  Lott.  Jooeph  McDade,  John  McKer- 
nan,  Dave  Martin.  Jan  Meyers.  George 
Miller.  Parren  Mitchell.  Jim  Moody,  Bruce 
MoRlaaii.  Henry  Nowak.  Jim  Clin.  Mlchad 
Oxiey.  Ool  Pursell,  Tom  Robinson.  Clau- 
dlne  Schneider.  Norm  Sisisky,  Robert 
Smith.  Gerald  Solomon.  Harley  Staggen, 
Pat  Swindall,  Esteban  Torres,  Mo  Udall, 


Bob  Walker,  Ted  Weiss,  Charles  Whitley. 
Frank  Wolf,  Ed  Zschau. 

Ftank  Annimrio,  Les  Aspin.  Steve  Bart- 
lett,  .nm  Bates,  Doug  Bereuter,  Sherwood 
Boehlert.  David  Bonlor.  Beau  Boulter,  John 
Bryant,  Beverly  Byron.  Rod  Chandler. 
Howard  Coble.  Cardiss  Collins.  Larry 
Coughlln.  BiU  Dannemeyer,  Ronald  Del- 
lums.  Julian  Dixon.  Tom  Downey.  Mervyn 
Dymally,  Bob  Edgar,  Ed  Fd^ian.  James 
Florio,  Wyche  Fowler,  Dean  Gallo.  George 
Gekaa,  BOl  Goodllng.  John  Orotberg. 
Charies  Hayes.  Paul  Henry.  Marjorie  Holt, 
Bill  Hughes.  Andy  Ireland,  Nancy  Johnson. 

John  Kasich.  Jim  Kolbe.  Ken  Kramer, 
Tom  Lantos.  Sander  Levin.  John  McCain, 
Raymond  McGrath.  Buddy  MacKay,  Lynn 
Martin.  Dan  Mks.  John  Miller,  Joe  Moak- 
ley.  Benson  Moore.  Robert  Mrasek.  David 
Obey.  Solomon  Ortis.  Claude  Pepper,  BiU 
Richardson.  Marge  Roukema,  John  Seiber- 
Unc.  Jtan  Slatteiy.  Virginia  Smith.  Floyd 
Spence,  Sam  Stratton,  Mike  Synar,  Bob 
Torricelll.  Guy  Vender  Jagt,  Henry 
Waxman.  Alan  Wheat.  Charles  Wilscm. 
George  W(»tley. 

BiU  Archer,  Doug  Barnard,  Joe  Barton. 
Anthony  BeOenson.  Howard  Herman. 
Edward  Boland.  Robert  Btnakl.  Barbara 
Boxer,  Sala  Burttm.  BiU  Carney,  Gene 
Chappie,  Tony  Coelho,  Silvio  Conte.  Jim 
Oourter.  Hal  Daub.  Nonun  Dldcs.  Brian 
Donnelly.  Ridiard  DurMn,  Dennis  Eckart. 
BiU  Etnenon,  BobM  Fiedler,  Tom  FogUetta, 
Barney  Frank.  Bob  Garda.  Ben  Gilman. 
BUI  Green.  Ftank  Guarinl.  Cec  Heftd. 
Demiis  Hertel.  Jim  Howard,  Duncan 
Hunter,  .nm  Jeffords.  Jamea  Jones. 

Joe  Kdter,  John  LaFalce.  .Hm  Leach.'  WU- 
Uam  Upinski,  Dave  McCurdy,  Matt 
McHutii.  Edward  Maikey.  Matthew  Marti- 
nez. Robot  MIdiel.  Norman  T.  Mlneta.  Guy 
Mollnarl,  Carlos  Moorhead.  Howard  Md- 
son.  George  O'Brirai.  Major  Owms.  Jcdm 
Porter,  Don  Hitter,  Jtan  Saxton.  Mark  SU- 
Jander,  Denny  Smith.  Olympla  Snowe.  John 
Spratt.  Don  Sundqulst.  Gene  Taylor,  Edol- 
phus  Towns,  Barbara  Vucanovldi.  Vln 
Weber,  BUI  Whltehurst.  Bob  DHse.  Bob 
Young. 

CFrom  the  library  of  Congress,  Congres- 
sional Researeh  Service.  Washington,  DC, 
July  38, 19761 
To:  Subcommittee  on  International  PoUtlcal 

and  Military  Affairs.  House  Intonation- 

al    ReUUoiM    Committee.    Attn:    MUw 

FInley. 
From:  Francis  T.  Miko,  Analyst  in  European 

Affairs. 
VIm:  Head,  Europe  Section. 
Subject:  The  Conference  on  Security  and 

Cooperation  In  Europe. 
This  memorandum  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information  on  the  legal  stetus 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  In  Europe  and  a  listing 
of  Congressional  action  on  human  righte  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Two 
bibliographies  on  C8CE  are  attached.  One  is 
a  computer  print-out  of  articles  published 
since  1974.  The  other  bibliography  contains 
selected  material  from  Western  and  commu- 
nist sources  published  prior  to  1976. 

UGAL  STATUS  OP  THX  CSCB  PDIAL  ACT 

The  doctmient  signed  at  the  aid  of  the 
Ccmference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  was  entitled  a  Final  Act.  after  con- 
siderable debate,  to  indicate  that  It  was  not 
a  legally  binding  treaty  or  international 
agreonent.  The  partldpating  states  dis- 
agreed aa  the  question  of  how  explldtly 
this  fact  should  be  stated  in  the  document. 
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Soviet  neiotlmton.  mipportMl  by  thoae  of 
aome  other  oountriea.  maintained  that  the 
text  should  atreaa  what  the  Final  Act  Is  and 
not  what  It  is  not.  Consequently,  the  only 
referanee  to  the  fact  that  the  document  la 
not  lecally  Mndinc  appean  In  a  parasraph 
statliw  that  It  is  not  to  be  redstcred  under 
article  in  of  the  Iftitted  Nations  Charter  as 
a  treaty  or  international  asreement  In  a 
separate  letter  tranamltttnc  the  Vlnal  Act  to 
the  UN  General  Secretary,  it  Is  stated  that 
the  document  ta  a  letally  non-Mndlni  in- 
stiumenC 

President  Ford.  Secretary  of  State  Klssln- 
cer.  and  other  Attalnlatratlan  officials  have 
stressed  the  non-Jurldieal  nature  of  the 
Final  Act.  conparlnc  It  to  such  documenU 
as  the  ITntvcrsal  DedaraUon  on  Human 
RlchU  and  the  UN  mendly  Rdattons  Dec- 
larattai.  Several  other  CSCK  participant 
states  have  given  the  Final  Act  similar  in- 
terpretatloos.  West  Oermany  has  soucht  to 
undertine  the  fact  that  the  document  Is  not 
a  sobstttote  peace  treaty.  Otho-  nations 
have  I  iiiiiiisslsr  rl  that  exlstlnc  treaties 
would  not  be  affected  and  that  a  new  re- 
glooal  intemattonal  law  for  Europe  would 
not  emene  from  the  Conference,  and  that 
the  role  of  the  UN  would  not  be  InfHnied. 

The  Soviet  TTnlon  and  several  last  Euro- 
pean countries  have  given  the  status  of  the 
Final  Act  a  different  Interpretation.  Soviet 
leaders  and  eonunentators  have  denounced 
what  they  see  as  Western  efforts  to  mini- 
mise the  signlfleanoe  of  the  document.  They 
have  characterlMd  the  Western  arguments 
on  the  non-btndinc  nature  of  the  Final  Act 
as  InaniirB^^'.  both  politically  and  Juridical- 
ly. Western  attempU  to  dttferentlate  be- 
tween the  Final  Act  and  other  international 
agreements  have  been  rejected. 

On  another  >«««««*««■«""  Eastern  and  West- 
em  participants  appear  to  agree  that  the 
Final  Act  of  CSCB  carries  considerable  po- 
Utlcal  and  moral  weight,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  was  signed  at  the  beads- 
of -state  levcL 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  3. 1M5] 

Sovnr  Rspoans  Rsaot  to  Lr  1.000  Jews 
Oo 

JwaanuJM,  April  S.— The  Soviet  Union 
ptaUM  to  allow  aM  Jewish  famines— about 
1.000  people— to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  Aprfl. 
a  sharp  increase  from  recent  months.  Israeli 
radio  said  today. 

There  was  no  official  comment  on  the 
report. 

The  radio  quoted  Turi  Stem,  director  of  a 
Soviet  Jewry  Information  Center,  as  saying 
that  980  Jewish  f amlUes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  officially  told  that  they  would  re- 
ceive emigration  documents  "in  a  few  days." 

Mr.  Stem  said  the  group  included  several 
actlvisU  whose  peevlous  requesU  to  leave 
had  been  rejected. 

Soviet  Jewish  emigration  reached  a  peak 
in  1079.  when  51.U0  Jews  left,  but  feU  dras- 
tically as  United  States-Soviet  relations 
worsened. 

Mr.  Stem  was  quoted  as  saying  that  any 
Increase  in  Jewish  emigration  could  repre- 
sent a  change  in  Kremlin  policy  since  Mik- 
hail a  Gorbachev  became  Soviet  leader  last 
month.* 


cent  victims  of  crime  the  support  and 
compaadon  they  deserve  as  citlsens  of 
a  nation  promlslnc  Justice  for  alL  As 
President  Reagan  stated  when  he 
signed  the  law.  "We  have  diligently  at- 
tended to  the  rights  and  needs  of  de- 
fendants and  convicted  criminals.  It  Is 
only  proper  and  Just  that  we  balance 
our  criminal  JuiAlce  system." 

President  Reagan,  himself  a  victim 
of  crime,  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
providing  for  assistance  to  innocent 
members  of  our  society  who  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  criminals.  I  commend  the 
President  for  his  leadership  in  this 


VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  1984.  President  Reagan 
slvMd  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1984  into  law.  The  law  represents  a 
major  step  toward  offering  the  inno- 


Be  It  farther  resolved.  That  the  Victims  of 
Crime  and  Leniency  wiU  ooDttnue  to  admire 
President  RonsM  Reagan  and  support  his 
wa*t«««'  effort  to  help  a  victim  of  crime 
where  there  Is  a  need.* 


As  further  commendation.  I  wish  to 
make  part  of  the  Racoas  a  resolution 
drafted  by  the  Victims  of  Crime  and 
Leniency  [VOCAU  of  Tuscaloosa.  AL. 
The  timing  of  the  resolution  is  appro- 
priate in  light  of  the  designation  by 
the  Governor  of  Alabama,  of  April  14 
through  20.  1985.  as  "Victims  RlghU 
Week." 

I  aak  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

MSOLUnOH 

victims  of  Crime  and  Leniency  is  a  non- 
pront  organisation  operating  in  Tuscaloosa. 
/^ifitMiw  under  the  State  Charter  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  The  mission  is  to  provide 
help,  aid  and  comfort  for  a  victim  of  crime 
in  this  area,  as  well  ss  focus  attention  for 
the  needs  of  change  in  our  society  to  protect 
victims.  We  have  been  able  to  get  several 
laws  passed.  The  chapter  meets  periodically 
and  members  are  sitting  in  court  when  the 
victims  are  required  to  testify.  In  sddltlon. 
we  are  attending  when  cases  come  up  for 
appeal  in  the  state  courts.  The  purpose  of 
this  resolution  is  to  reoognlw  our  President- 
Commander  and  Chief.  Ronald  Reagan,  for 
agpessively  leading  the  national  movement 
for  victims  in  our  society. 

Whereas.  President  Ronald  Reagan,  dem- 
onstrated his  leadership  abilities  years  ago 
by  being  straight  forward  and  right  to  the 
point  In  performing  community  duties. 

Whereas,  Ptesl^t  Ronald  Reagan  recog- 
nised various  sodal  needs  of  sodety  long 
ttef  ore  his  Inaugural  service  for  President  In 
IMl;  after  officially  aceepUng  the  duUes. 
sctlon  was  started. 

Whereas.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
became  a  victim  of  crime  in  his  first  term  of 
office.  After  his  recovery,  the  President's 
desire  to  help  the  victim  was  intensified. 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  people  In  the 
United  States  reallw  that  President  Ronald 
Reagan  is  facing  some  of  the  toughest  prob- 
lems a  Isader  ever  faced.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  how  he  feels  about  victims  of  crime: 
and  how  he  so  eloquently  related  In  his  public 
address,  to  an  elderly  widow  trying  to  get 
her  groceries  home  from  tint  shopping 
center— this  applies  also  to  rape,  murder 
and  theft  among  the  elderly  population 

Whereas.  President  Ronald  Reagan  has 
often  provided,  or  caused  so  many  services 
to  be  provided  for  victims  of  crime  there's 
possibly  no  way  to  evaluate  it  The  Presi- 
dent has  Just  made  life  better  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resohred.  That  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  end  Leniency  present  this  res- 
olution to  the  Honorable  President  Ronald 
Reagan  for  outstanding  service  and  accom- 
plishments In  our  society. 


HOU8INO  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY  AND  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  continuation  at  funding  for  hous- 
ing programs  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handlmpped.  We  must  never  forget 
our  dtlaens  who  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  decent  and  safe  housing  with- 
out secticm  202  funding.  As  members 
of  the  UJL  Senate,  we  have  all  heard 
stories  which  demonstrate  the  need 
for  publicly  funded  housing. 

We  are  all  fortunate  that  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  a  decoit  place  to 
live.  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Ms.  Agnes  Doherty  of  Lansing.  IL. 
The  poignancy,  and  directness  of  her 
letter  state  the  need  for  continued 
funding  better  than  any  speech  that  I 
could  make. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  from  Ms.  Do- 
herty be  printed  in  the  Rscoan. 

The  letter  follows: 

Maicb  I«.  IMS. 
Hon.  Paul  Simom. 
4t2  Dirkaen  BuUdino,  Waahinoton.  DC 

Re  Section  202  New  Housing. 

DSAB  Sou  I  am  a  resident  of  Buford 
Walker  Senior  Housing  BuUding  at  17725 
Arcadia.  Lansing.  Illinois. 

I  am  a  widow,  age  60.  who.  like  many  who 
live  here,  was  caught  in  the  winds  of  infla- 
tion and  unforeseen  dreumstances. 

Living  here  In  this  lovely  building  has 
given  me  a  real  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
worth.  I  simply  could  not  afford  such  living 
on  my  Income  of  Social  Security,  $380  per 
month.  I  am  a  person  who  contributed  to  so- 
ciety ss  a  working  taxpayer  for  35  years. 
Unfortunately,  for  me,  did  not  have  an  addi- 
tional pension,  and  as  you  know.  Social  Se- 
curity does  not  pay  me  my  own  Sodal  Secu- 
rity plus  my  beneflta  as  my  husband's 
widow. 

I  have  seen  other  residents  of  this  build- 
ing much  older  than  I  who  have  been  able 
to  enjoy  life  so  much  better  here  than  living 
alone  somewhere  else. 

The  social  activities,  the  caring  concern  of 
management  and  of  other  residents  makes 
living  here  a  real  necessity  for  aging  grace- 
fully and  with  dignity. 

Please'support  the  Section  203  program  so 
that  others  may  benefit  from  the  same 
needed  housing. 
Sincerely, 

Mas.  Aoan  Dohbitt.* 


THE  BOT  SCOUTS  OF  ABCERICA 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Join  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  a  resolution 
honoring  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
on  its  75th  anniversary.  Because  of  the 
exemplary  way  Scouting  has  served 
our  Nation,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
commemorate  this  milestone  in  the 
history  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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In  1910.  WUlia^  Boyce  brou^t  the 
Boy  Scout  organiiattion  to  Amrrica  in 
order  to  teach  ^ung  men  Uw  diarao- 
ry  to  become  good  dtl- 
honor  this  great  orga- 
nisation beeauab  it  reflects  the  princi- 
ples and  values  Ithat  have  helped  make 
our  Nation  greslt. 

In  the  Scout  oath  and  Scout  law,  we 
find  the  attributes  for  whfadi  every 
Scout  strives.  Along  with  the  oath  and 
law.  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  i»o- 
vides  116  merit  badges  tor  mastering 
skills  in  areas  Ranging  from  American 
business  to  wo|>dwork.  It  is  through 
diligent  effort  |  toward  earning  merit 
badges  that  thelBoy  Scout  builds  char- 
acter, strengthtas  morals,  and  devel- 
ops leadership  dualities  that  are  valua- 
ble assets  in  hl4  life.  Additional  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  and  development 
occur  in  the;  numerous  overnight 
camping  trips  1*  which  Boy  Scouts  are 
encouraged  to  participate.  In  the 
unique  atmoq>feere  of  ramping  in  the 
out  of  doors,  the  Boy  Scout  makes 
friends  and  memories  he  wUl  carry 
with  him  the  reat  of  his  life. 

As  a  Senatdr  from  Idaho,  I  am 
keenly  aware  M  the  contribution  of 
the  Boy  Scoutsi  Many  of  the  aetlvlUes 
so  often  related  with  Scmiting  were 
engrained  in  Uaho  life  even  before 
1912  when  Scouting  became  an  official 
organization  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
With  its  majes^  mountains  and  inu- 
merable  clear  l^kes  and  streams.  Idaho 
is  literally  a  Boy  Scout's  paradise.  In 
fact,  the  first  World  Scout  Jamboree 
ever  held  in  the  United  States  took 
place  in  Idaho  kt  Farragut  State  Paric 
in  1987.  Idaho  I  continues  to  be  a  na- 
tional leader  In  scouting  as  there  are 
currently  S5,84f  registered  Boy  Scouts 
in  Idaho,  "«»*^<'fr  it  among  the  highest 
In  the  Nation  ip  per  capita  Boy  Scout 
participation,   i 

Bflany  promliient  people  from  Idaho 
owe  much  of  weir  success  to  the  traits 
they  learned  in  scouting.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising the  list  of  Scouts  from  Idaho 
includes  people  who  have  contributed 
to  all  sectors  of  society,  including  poli- 
tics, education,  and  nOiglon.  One  such 
person  is  fotni^r  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Bora  Taf  t  Benson,  an  Idaho 
native  and  Scooting  ethusiast  who  has 
earned  Scoutins's  highest  honors.  Re- 
flecting on  h|s  own  experience  in 
Scouting,  Secretary  Benson  said  the 
following: 

I  would  hope  that  evny  young  man  of 
scouting  age  In  Afnerica  could  have  the  ben- 
eflU  and  blesstngiof  this  great  pngram.  It  Is 
tiuly  a  builder  of  character,  not  only  In  the 
young  men.  but  laao  In  the  men  wlw  provide 
the  leadership.  Abd  diaracter.  after  all.  Is  a 
priceless  quality  <re  develop .  .  . 

Indeed,  the  ^y  Scouts  and  Idaho 
have  shared  a  ilong  and  rich  relation- 
ship. It  is  beeai^  of  this  heritage  that 
I  stand  today  to  salute  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  on  its  75th  anniversary  on 
behalf  of  the  p^ple  of  the  great  State 
of  Idaho.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  of  Faith  Rjran 
Whittlesey,  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
ItordiPi  Relations  Committee,  and 
Dmma  M.  Alvarado.  reported  out  of 
the  LalM»'  Committee  today,  and  the 
following  judges: 

Reported  out  of  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee todajr: 

Thomas  J.  Aquilino,  Jr..  Frank  H. 
Easterteook.  Melvln  T.  Brunett.  Edith 
H.  Jones.  Carol  Los  Mansmann, 
Walter  K.  Stapleton.  James  F.  Holder- 
man.  J.  Thomas  Greene.  William  G. 
Young.  Charles  C.  Lovell,  Howell 
Cobb.  George  La  Plata.  Ronald  E. 
Meredith.  Alice  M.  Batchelder, 
Herman  J.  Weber,  Carolyn  R.  Dim- 
mit Mark  L.  Wolf,  and  Ann  C.  Wil- 
liams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
nmnlnatlons  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  be  cmisldered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rii^t  to  object— and  I  do  not 
expect  to— I  remove  my  reservation. 
Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
n<milnations  will  be  etubed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  in  bloc  are  as  follows: 
DsPASzmirr  or  Stats 

FUth  Ryan  Whittlesey,  of  Pennsylvaina, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Switserland. 

TygfAxnaan  or  Josncs 

Thomas  J.  Aquilino,  Jr.,  of  New  Toric.  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  U.8.  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade. 

nank  H.  Essterbrook.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.6.  circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

MeMn  T.  BrunetU,  of  Nevada,  to  be  UJ3. 
dicult  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

Edith  H.  Jones,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Jiidge  for  the  fifth  circuit. 

Carol  Los  Mansmann.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  UA  circuit  Judge  for  the  third  circuit. 

Walter  K.  Stapleton.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
VB.  dreult  Judge  for  the  third  circuit. 

James  F.  Holderman,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
UJB.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  minols. 

HoweU  Cobb,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.&  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas. 

George  la  Plata,  of  Michigan,  to  be  VJB. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 

Ronald  E.  Meredlt.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
VJB.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky. 

Alice  M.  Batchelder.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio. 


Herman  J.  Weber,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8.  dis- 
trict Judi^  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

J.  Thomas  Greene,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.8.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Utah. 

Mark  L.  Wolf,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  UJS. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

William  G.  Toung.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
UJS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ann  C.  Willianu.  of  Illinois,  to  be  VJO.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Charles  C.  Lovell.  of  Montana,  to  be  VA 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Montana. 

Carolyn  R.  Dimmick.  of  Washington,  to  be 
VA  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington. 

ACTION  Agkrct 

Donna  M.  Alvarado.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency. 
NomiiATioirs  Placed  oh  thk  Sbcxbtabt's 
Desk  ir  thk  Coast  Ooasd 

Cosst  Guard  nominations  beginning 
James  Adase.  and  ending  George  F.  Hille- 
gas.  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  20. 1085. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  nominations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

COIimifATIOll  OP  PAITH  KTAll  WHITTLKSrV  TO 
BE  U.8.  AMBASSAIMM  TO  SWnZEXLAin) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Switzerland. 

Faith  will  be  returning  to  this  job 
after  nearly  2  years  of  outstanding 
service  as  the  President's  liaison  for 
public  affairs.  I  have  to  say.  with  all 
due  immodesty,  that  Faith's  predeces- 
sor in  that  Job  was  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  talents  and  ability— a 
tough  act  to  follow— in  a  position 
which,  like  Ambassador,  requires  a 
great  amount  of  diplomatic  skUl.  But 
Faith  rallied  to  the  task  and  proved  to 
be  an  effective  and  forceful  advocate 
for  President  Reagan's  constituencies. 
She  served  him  honorably  and  she 
served  him  welL 

Faith  began  her  career  in  public 
service  in  1984,  as  a  special  assistant 
attorney  general  in  Pennsylvania.  She 
continued  in  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment until  1972,  when  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  her  service  in 
the  Pennsylvania  House  and  subse- 
quently on  the  Delaware  County 
CouncU  in  Pennsylvania,  which  dem- 
onstrated that  she  was  not  only  a  good 
lawyer,  but  a  skilled  legislator  and  pol- 
itician. Her  achievements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania politics  brought  her  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Reagan  administration, 
which,  in  1981,  awarded  her  with  her 
first  ambassadorship  to  Switzerland. 

She  returned  to  the  country  in  1983 
to  assume  the  public  relations  post. 
Faith  was  relatively  inexperienced 
when  she  first  came  to  the  White 
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House— M  she  quipped  a  few  weeks 
•CO  during  a  dinner  held  In  her  honor. 
"It  took  me  a  lone  time  to  realize  that 
'star  wars'  referred  to  White  House 
dinner  seating  lists."  But  because  she 
was  a  quick  learner.  Faith  didn't  take 
much  time  to  put  her  team  in  place 
and  establish  herself  as  an  influential 
voice  in  the  White  House.  She  became 
known  as  a  candid,  straightforward 
person:  A  proud  conservative  and  an 
articulate  spokesperson  for  conserva- 
tive views. 

The  President  could  find  a  no  more 
loyal  and  dedicated  person  to  serve 
him  than  Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey. 
whether  in  the  White  House  or  as  his 
representative  overseas.  I  know  he  will 
miss  her.  as  we  will  all  miss  her.  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wish- 
ing her  the  very  best. 

CONrauiATION  OP  WALtn  K.  STAPLBTOW 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  strongest  congratulations  to  Judge 
Stapleton  on  his  nomination  to  one  of 
the  newly  created  positions  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit. I  also  would  like  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Roth.  who.  with  this 
excellent  choice,  has  demonstrated, 
once  again,  how  seriously  he  takes  his 
reqwnsibillty  of  recommending  Judi- 
cial nominees.  I  don't  think  Senator 
RoTB  could  have  found  anyone  with  a 
more  distinguished  reputation  in  the 
Delaware  legal  community.  Judge  Sta- 
pleton graduated  ciun  laude  from 
Princeton  University,  he  graduated 
cum  laude  from  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  just  1  year  ago.  he  received  a 
master  of  law  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  School  of  Law,  an  ex- 
traordinary accomplishment  when  one 
considers  that  he  did  that  while  carry- 
ing the  heavy  woiUoad  of  a  Federal 
district  Judge. 

After  law  school.  Judge  Stapleton 
Joined  cme  of  the  most  distinguished 
law  firms  in  Delaware— Morris.  Nich- 
ols, Arsht.  and  Tunnell— and  after 
only  11  years  of  practice,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Federal  district  court  in 
Delaware.  Since  1983.  he  has  been 
chief  Judge  of  that  court. 

Judge  Stapleton  has  a  reputation  as 
an  extremely  hardworking,  exception- 
ally competent  Judge.  Anyone  who 
knows  him  will  vouch  to  his  unim- 
peachable character  and  Judicial  tem- 
perament. 

Again.  I  heartily  congratulate  Judge 
Stapleton.  and  hope  he  has  an  enjoy- 
able tenure  on  the  court  of  appeals. 
comnuunoK  or  chajois  c.  lovbx 

Vtt.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Charles  (Chuck)  Lovell.  who  has  been 
nominated  to  be  Montana's  new  Fed- 
eral district  Judge. 

Chuck  is  one  of  Montana's  truly  dis- 
tinguished native  sons. 

He  was  bom  and  raised  in  Montana. 
He  received  his  undergraduate  and 


graduate  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Montana. 

After  law  school.  Chuck  Joined  one 
of  the  most  prestigious  law  firms  in 
Great  Falls— the  firm  of  Church. 
Harris.  Johnson  A  Williams. 

Since  that  time.  Chuck  has  devoted 
his  legal  career  to  serving  the  people 
of  Montana.  His  peers  and  his  clients 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  praise 
for  him. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
Chuck  Lovell  is  an  ideal  candidate  for 
a  Federal  Judge. 

I  would  like  to  relate  Just  one  anec- 
dote that  sums  up  how  Montanans 
feel  about  Chuck's  nomination: 

As  Senators  know,  the  FBI  conducts 
a  thoroufch  background  check  of  every 
nominee  for  a  Federal  Judgeship. 

Chuck  was  no  exception. 

One  of  the  people  the  FBI  contacted 
about  Chuck  was  the  sheriff  of  Cas- 
cade County.  In  fact,  three  different 
agents  called  the  sheriff  on  three  sep- 
arate occasions. 

One  might  have  concluded  that  the 
FBI  had  found  something  suspicious 
in  Chuck's  background. 

But  that  was  not  the  case.  The  FBI 
agents  were  simply  flabbergasted  that 
they  could  not  find  anyone  in  Mon- 
tana who  had  anything  bad  to  say 
about  Chuck.  They  could  not  believe 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  same 
experience  as  those  FBI  agents. 

Everyone  I  have  talked  to  in  Mon- 
tana agrees  that  Chuck  is  an  excep- 
tional candidate. 

I  compliment  the  President  on  his 
choice. 

I  believe  Montana  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  system  will  be  well  served  by  a 
man  of  Chuck's  character,  compe- 
tence, and  integrity. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  act  quickly 
on  Chuck's  nomination. 

coiiraaiATioii  or  oomiia  alvabado 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  Donna  Alvarado, 
President  Reagan's  nominee  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  Agency.  The 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  approved  her  nominaton 
today  without  objection  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  fellow  Senate  colleagues  to 
confirm  her  nomination  without 
delay. 

I  support  Donna  Alvarado's  nomina- 
tion for  two  major  reasons:  First,  with- 
out reservatiim.  she  will  continue 
President  Reagan's  commitment  to 
voluntarism  in  our  country.  She  has 
committed  herself  to  becoming  a 
strong  advocate  on  the  valuable  pro- 
grams  administered  by  the  ACTION 
Agency.  Programs  like  the  Senior 
Companions  Program,  the  Foster 
Grandparents  Program,  and  Toung 
Voliinteers  in  Action,  to  name  a  few. 
have  garnered  tremendous  support 
throughout  our  Nation.  Donna  Alvara- 
do has  assured  the  members  of  the 
Senate    Committee    on    Labor    and 


Human  Resources  that  she  will  contin- 
ue strong  support  of  these  programs 
and  I  am  certain  that  with  her  keen 
leadership,  these  programs  will 
become  even  more  of  an  Integral  part 
of  our  commimity  voluntary  effort 

Second,  Donna  Alvarado  will  be  an 
excellent  administrator.  She  has 
served  our  Nation  in  many  capacities— 
in  the  legislative  branch  as  a  capable 
staffer  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  in 
the  administrative  branch  as  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Equal  Opportunity  and  Safety 
Policy.  I  am  pleased  that  she  will  con- 
tinue her  public  service  in  directing 
the  ACTION  Agency  and  that  her 
skills  and  talents  wiU  be  fuUy  utilised 
in  that  capacity. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port Miss  Alvarado's  nomination  as  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency.  The 
continued  excellent  administration  of 
this  Agency  is  of  paramotmt  impor- 
tance to  me.  Tom  Pauken.  the  current 
Administrator  of  ACTION  Agency, 
who  is  resigning  to  return  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  has  bem  a  superior  leader 
and  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave.  But  I 
have  comfort  in  knowing  that  Donna 
Alvarado  will  follow  his  guidance  in 
continuing  the  commitment  to  volun- 
tarism through  the  ACTION  Agency. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Donna  Alvarado  to  be  Director  of 
ACTION.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  can- 
didate for  this  post. 

She  brings  to  this  position  a  wealth 
of  governmental  and  academic  experi- 
ence. She  has  served  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Counsel  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
well  as  working  cm  a  doctoral  degree 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  In 
addition,  she  has  served  on  govern- 
mental task  forces  on  legal  equality 
for  women,  women's  business  enter- 
prise, employment  of  the  handicapped 
and  women  in  the  services. 

As  Director  of  ACTION  she  will 
oversee  volunteer  programs  which  are 
intended  to  meet  basic  human  needs 
and  sumwrt  the  self-help  efforts  of 
low-inonne  individuals  and  communi- 
ties. At  a  time  when  budget  deficits 
impinge  on  the  abOlty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  expand  its  services, 
volunteer  efforts  grow  in  Importance. 
And  few  are  better  able  to  direct  that 
invaluable  resource— the  boundless 
good  will  of  the  American  people— 
than  Donna  Alvarado. 

Whatever  the  need.  ACTION  will  be 
better  able  to  respond.  Her  commit- 
ment to  those  who  need  assistance  is 
unending  and  her  energy  without 
limit 

Mr.  President,  our  elderly,  our  poor, 
and  our  children  with  special  needs 
throughout  the  Nation  rely  on  the  vol- 
unteer efforts  directed  by  ACTION.  I 
can  say  without  reservation  that  with 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
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Donna  Alvarado.  their  future  is  in 
good  hands. 

Mr.  DOUL  I  h*k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President  be  Immediately  no- 
tified, that  thc^  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  thesf  nominations. 

The  PREEOEaNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 


LBGISLiTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  Bsk  unanimous  omaent 
that  we  return  to  legislative  sMslon. 

The  PREBimNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAND  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR 
COCOTAE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
730,  a  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  iii  trust  for  the  Cocopah 
Indian  Tribe  of  Arizona,  certain  land 
in  Tuma  Couiity.  AZ.  which  is  being 
held  at  the  d48k  by  unanimous  ccm- 
sent  

The  PRESIOING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bllL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f oUowk 

A  bill  (HJt  tsO)  to  dedare  thst  the 
United  States  hbldi  in  trust  for  the  Oooo- 
pah  Indian  IVIbd  of  Arisona  oertsin  land  in 
Tuma  County.  Atisona. 

The  bill  (H.II.  730)  was  oonsldered 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reoonaider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  ti^le. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 


T7NITED 


ITES  SENTENCING 
IS8ION 

Mr.  DOLE.  iftr.  President  I  call  im 
HJl.  1847.  a  b(U  to  amend  Title  28  of 
the  United  Stakes  Code  with  respect  to 
the  United  Stakes  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion.   

The  PRESIpING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (HJt  1847)  to  smend  Utte  28. 
United  States  Code,  with  rMpect  to  the 
United  SUtes  S^tendng  Ontninlwlnn. 

The  PRfiSlDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  oaa- 
sideraUon  of  tke  bill? 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bllL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  this  biU 
makes  two  mittor  changes  in  the  Sen- 
tencing Refor^  Act  1984.  enacted  last 
October.  ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
express  my  strong  support  for  HJl. 
1847.  a  bill  Which  would  make  two 
minor  changes  in  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  which  was  en- 
acted last  Octdber  as  chapter  II  of  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 
PubUc  Law  98-473. 


HJl.  1847  would  accomplish  two  sig- 
nificant objectives.  First,  in  respiHise 
to  concerns  expressed  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  permit 
senifw  status  Judges  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Sentencing  Commission. 
Under  current  law,  only  Judges  in  reg- 
ular active  service  are  eligible.  Al- 
though we  are  »w»ir<"g  this  change  in 
order  to  permit  greater  flexibility  and 
to  accommodate  caseload  concerns,  we 
envlslco  that  a  majority  of  Judges  on 
the  Commission  would  nonetheless  be 
in  regular  active  service. 

The  second  change  made  by  HJl. 
1847  would  permit  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  make  an 
initial  awropriation  request  for  the 
Commission.  Current  law  authorizes 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to 
make  that  request.  Obviously,  the 
Chairman  cannot  do  so  at  this  point, 
since  the  nomination  has  not  yet  been 
made.  In  any  event,  in  cooperation 
with  my  interested  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Ccnnmittee,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
flrst  available  and  suitable  i4>propria- 
tlons  vehicle  to  provide  startup  funds 
for  the  Commission. 
'  One  related  issue  about  which  the 
Judicial  Conference  has  expressed 
concern  Is  not  specifically  addressed  in 
this  bill,  but  Is  worthy  of  comment  In 
view  of  our  preference  that  active 
judges  serve  on  the  Commission,  we 
must  be  mindful  that  in  some  in- 
stances, caseload  situations  may  neces- 
sitate that  Federal  Judges  retain  some 
portion  of  their  caseload.  In  my  view, 
this  would  not  conflict  with  the  man- 
date in  the  act  that  judges  serve  on 
the  Commission  in  a  full-time  capac- 
ity. This  approach  was  clearly  en- 
dorsed in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
report  oa  the  act.  While  it  notes  that 
members'  positions  are  full  time 
"[blecause  of  the  complex  nature  of 
the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  potential  schedule 
omtlicta  for  the  members."  it  specifi- 
cally acknowledges  at  least  one  in- 
stance In  which  judges  might  retain  a 
portion  of  their  caseload: 

The  judldal  and  other  manbers  may  cimi- 
plete  woik  on  eases  in  progreH  if  they  are 
ao  far  involved  that  It  is  impractical  for  the 
work  to  be  turned  over  to  another  person, 
(a  Kept  No.  9»-»ft  at  100  n.  S85.) 

Another  instance  where  demanding 
dreumatanoes  n^ht  necessitate  that  a 
Federal  judge  retain  some  of  his  case- 
load would  involve  Judicial  workload 
burdens  In  particular  districts. 

Whfle  the  Judicial  Conference  has 
endorsed  deleting  the  "fuU  time"  re- 
quirement from  the  statute.  I  believe 
that  the  legislative  history  surroimd- 
ing  the  act  makes  it  clear  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  may  devote 
themselves  to  its  work  on  a  full-time 
basis,  while  continuing  to  perform  cer- 
tain Important  Judicial  duties.  Indeed. 


the  sponsor  of  the  separate  Sentenc- 
ing Reform  Act.  Senator  KnnixDT.  re- 
cently cmnmented  in  a  law  review  arti- 
cle: 

With  competent  staff.  28  U.S.C.  i  996,  and 
cooperaUve  uUUzatioD  of  the  expertise  and 
reaources  of  tlw  Federal  Judicial  Center  and 
the  Administration  Office  of  Uie  VA. 
Courts.  28  VS.C.  99S<b).  it  may  be  possible 
for  Judse  membera  to  retain  a  portion  of 
their  caseload,  Congtteas.  however,  clearly 
expected  that  the  work  of  the  Oommlarinn 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  other  work  of 
the  memliers  and  preferred  a  substantial 
full-time  commitment  from  all  Initial  mem- 
bers. (32  Fed.  Bar  News  &  J..  68  n.61.) 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  these 
remarks. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  18-month  period  during  which  the 
Sentencing  Cranmission  Is  required  to 
develop  its  recommended  set  of  guide- 
lines runs  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment—Octolier  12,  1984.  Thus,  almost 
one-third  of  their  time  has  expired.  It 
is.  therefore,  imperative  that  Commis- 
sioners be  aK>olnted.  and  the  Commis- 
sion begin  operations,  immediately. 
When  the  Commission  commences  its 
woi^  the  members'  full  attention  will 
be  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  dead- 
line imposed  by  the  Sentoicing 
Reform  Act.  While  circumstances  may 
necessitate  that  Judge  members  per- 
form some  other  duties,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  will  ensure  that  those 
activities  will  not  interfere  with  their, 
serious  devotion  to  the  crucial  woi^  of 
this  Commission. 

Mr.  President  again,  I  express  my 
strong  support  for  HJl.  1847. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I 
Join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  which  makes 
two  technical  changes  in  order  to 
ensure  the  prompt  implementation  of 
the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984. 
enacted  last  October  as  chapter  n  of 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
(Public  Law  98^73). 

For  over  a  decade  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  designed  to  reform  the  Fed- 
eral sentencing  process.  The  passage 
of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984. 
with  the  close  cooperation  and  bipartl- 
san  (x>mmitment  of  Senators  Tbdb- 
MOHO.  Bnnor,  Mathias  and  many 
others  was  a  i^ant  step  forward  toward 
fairer  and  more  uniform  Federal  sen- 
tencing. The  comprehensive  overhaul 
of  our  present  chaotic  sentencing  laws 
contained  in  that  landmark  legislation 
is  long  overdue. 

We  have  come  too  far  to  fall  short  of 
needed  sentencing  reform.  The  Sen- 
tencing Reform  Act  of  1984  created  a 
new  Sentencing  Commission  and  re- 
quired it  to  develop  sentencing  guide- 
lines by  April  1986.  Now  almost  6 
months  have  passed  and  we  are  only  1 
year  from  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion's statutory  deadline  so  it  is  criti- 
cal that  Conunissioners  be  m>pointed. 
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mnd  the  Sentencing  Commission  begin 
opentlons  without  further  delay. 

HJL  1S47  makes  two  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act 
of  1984  designed  to  eliminate  problems 
that  have  slowed  implementation  of 
the  act. 

First,  as  presently  drafted,  the  Sen- 
tencing Reform  Act  of  1M4  reserves 
three  positions  on  the  Sentencing 
Coounission  for  Federal  Judges  in 
"regular  acUve  service."  This  bUl  (HJ%. 
1847)  would  permit  senior  Judges  to  be 
considered  as  well.  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate to  make  senior  Judges  eligible 
for  a  position  on  the  Commission,  in 
response  to  concerns  expressed  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  order  to  give  the  President  greater 
flexibility.  The  experience  and  talent 
of  senior  judges,  especially  those  who 
have  been  so  active  in  the  past  in  seek- 
ing sentencing  reform  Is  an  invaluable 
resource  that  could  usefully  comple- 
ment the  work  of  the  active  Judges 
who  I  expect  will  comprise  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Judges  on  the  Commission. 

The  second  problem  addressed  in 
this  biU  has  to  do  with  funding.  No 
funds  have  yet  been  appropriated  for 
the  Conmilssion.  The  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  authorizes  only  the  Com- 
mission to  request  fimds.  but  there  are 
no  CcHnmissioners  yet  to  do  so.  This 
hill  authorizes  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  request 
initial  funding  for  the  Commission. 
The  availability  of  such  startup  funds 
is  Important  because  it  will  help  the 
Commission  get  off  to  a  running  start 
under  its  tight  deadline.  In  fact.  I  will 
Join  bipartisan  efforts  to  further  expe- 
dite initial  finding  of  the  Commission 
through  an  upcoming  appropriations 
amendment  and  I  applaud  Chairman 
Thubmohd's  leadership  in  this  regard. 

This  bill  has  bipartisan  support  in 
both  the  House,  which  passed  t^e  bill 
yesterday,  and  In  the  Senate.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Judicial  Conference.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  biU  will 
remove  all  remaining  obstacles  to  swift 
selection  of  a  Sentencing  Commission 
and  that  the  selection  will  not  be 
slowed  by  expanding  the  field  of  po- 
tential Judicial  nominees  or  by  the 
time  needed  to  process  this  legislation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  voting  for  these  two 
simple  adjustments  needed  to  launch 
the  new  sentencing  system.  In  order  to 
provide  my  colleagues  with  f  lurther  in- 
formation about  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  recent  law  review  article  re- 
ferred to  by  Chairman  TmntifoifD  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs,  as  follows: 


Tmi  BammcoH  Raroui  Act  or  1984 

(By  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 
urAKTUui  surroKT  roa  mbdo  koorm 

The  SenUneing  Rtform  Act  of  lt$4  Is  the 
first  coraprehenstve  federal  aentendnc  law 
mnd  the  most- far  mching  refonn  contained 
In  the  23  chapten  of  the  manlve  anti-crlnie 
package  enacted  at  the  doae  of  the  Mth 
Congrea.'  7^  Sentencing  lUform  Act, 
which  I  oriflnaUy  Introduced  In  1»77,'  will 
completely  revamp  the  existing  inatlonal 
federal  sentenelnt  structure,  which  is  a  na- 
tional disiraee.  The  moat  dramatic  change 
la  the  creation  of  an  Independent  nonparti- 
san coramlalon  to  develop  aentendng  gulde- 
llnea  for  fairer  and  more  uniform  sentenc- 
ing of  federal  off enden.  Appellate  review  of 
aentenoes  outside  the  suidellneB  will  be 
granted  to  both  the  prosecution  and  the  de- 
fense. Another  key  component  is  the  aixdl- 
Uon  of  parole.  In  order  to  guarantee  that 
the  sentence  Imposed  will  actually  be  the 
sentence  served  and  to  eliminate  sentencing 
divarlty. 

These  landmark  clianges  mark  the  culmi- 
nation of  over  a  decade  of  effort  and  reflect 
a  long  history  of  bipartisan  support  In  Con- 
greas.  After  extensive  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  1$71  final  tteport  of  the  Natton- 
aJ  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Laws,*  and  subsequent  sentencing  pro- 
posals resulting  In  reflnonent  of  the  legida- 
tion.*  I  Introduced  sentencing  reform  legis- 
lation In  the  Mth  Congress  which  over- 
whelmingly psssrti  the  Senate  as  part  of  a 
larger  crime  package.*  These  comprehensive 
sentencing  provisions  were  carried  forward 
in  succeeding  Congresses.*  received  the 
strong  endorsement  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  In  1981,* 
•nd  after  passing  the  Senate  by  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  were  finally  adopted  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  Comprthtnaive 
Crime  CotUtoI  Act  of  1984.* 

A  complete  overhaul  of  our  archaic  sen- 
tencing laws  Is  long  overdue.  Until  now,  fed- 
eral criminal  sentencing  policy  lias  been 
marked  by  rampant  Inconsistency  and  un- 
certainty. Few.  If  any.  Judges  back  away 
from  their  sentencing  responslbllltlea— per- 
haps the  toughest  part  of  their  «iemandlng 
jobs.  But  It  is  fair  to  observe  that  judges 
around  the  country  approach  the  task  and 
attempt  to  meet  their  sentencing  responsi- 
bilities In  a  variety  of  ways.*  For  example,  a 
study  done  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
reveals  fundamental  disagreement  among 
federal  judgea  even  about  the  purposes  of 
sentencing.'*  One-fourth  of  the  MO  judges 
questioned  thought  rehabilitation  was  an 
extremely  important  goal  of  sentencing, 
while  another  19%  thought  it  was  only 
"slightly"  important.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  judges  ranked  "j\ut  desserts"  as  an  ex- 
tremely Important  goal  of  sentencing,  while 
45%  thought  "just  desserts"  was  not  impor- 
tant at  aU. 

Past  criminal  sentencing  has  t>een  based 
largely  on  an  outmoded  rehabilitation 
model  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  In 
theory,  the  judge  sets  the  maximum  term  of 
imprisonment  and  the  Parole  Commission 
determlneB  when  to  release  the  prisoner  be- 
cause he  Is  "rehaUlitated."  Recent  studies— 
and  the  serious  problem  of  recidivism— 
strongly  suggest  that  this  approach  has 
failed.  ■>  Throughout  the  criminal  justice 
system  there  is  now  widespread  doubt  that 
the  desirable  objective  of  rehabilitatl<m  can 
be  achieved  reliably  In  a  prison  setting.'* 
We  know  too  little  about  human  behavior  to 
be  able  to  rehabilitate  most  offenders,  or 
even  to  determine  when  or  whether  a  par- 
ticular criminal  has  been  rehabilitated. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  the  absence  of  statutory  guidance, 
judges  were  left  to  apply  their  own  subjec- 
tive notions  of  the  purposes  of  sentenctaig. 
Statutory  sentencing  ranges  were  often  too 
broad,  leaving  federal  judges  free  to  routine- 
ly set  unjustifiably  different  sentences  for 
comparable  offenders  convicted  of  similar 
crimes.'*  One  defendant  might  receive  pro- 
bation, while  another— convieted  of  the 
same  crime  and  having  ffomparahle  criminal 
background— might  be  sentenced  to  a 
lengthy  term  in  prison.  In  a  leading  study,'* 
fifty  federal  district  judges  in  the  Second 
Circuit  were  given  twenty  identical  files 
based  on  actual  eases  and  asked  what  sen- 
tence they  would  impose  on  each  defendant. 
The  disparities  were  astonishing.  In  one  ex- 
tortion case,  the  range  in  sentences  varied 
from  twenty  years  imprisonment  and  a 
$85,000  fine,  to  three  years  Imprisonment 
and  no  fine  at  all.  Other  studies  In  many  ju- 
risdictions confirm  the  evistenee  of  wide- 
spread sentencing  disparity.'*  For  example, 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  n.8.  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  >*  found 
remarkable  discrepancies.  tnfihuWnr  an  av- 
erage sentence  for  forgery  varying  tmu  80 
months  in  the  Third  Circuit  to  83  months  in 
the  D.C.  Circuit,  and  an  average  sentenee 
for  interstate  transportation  of  stolen  cars 
varying  fron  23  months  in  the  First  Circuit 
to  43  months  in  the  Tenth  Circuit  This  dis- 
parity and  irrationality  In  sentencing  prac- 
ticea  la  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  loss  of 
public  confidence  In  the  criminal  justice 
system." 

The  lack  of  certainty  and  oonslsteney  in 
sentencing  is  exacerbated  when  the  Parole 
Commission  releasee  prisoners  according  to 
Its  own  view  of  the  appropriate  term  of  Im- 
priscmment  By  dividing  sentencing  author- 
ity between  the  trial  judge  and  the  Parole 
Commission  and  by  pcgglitg  release  to  the 
elusive  concqtt  of  rehabilitation,  neither 
the  offender,  the  victim  nor  the  puliUc  can 
be  sure  of  the  eventual  prison  release  date. 
Early  release  on  parole  is  part  of  the  dis- 
credited corrections  theory  that  offenders 
can  be  rehabilitated  in  prison  by  tying  their 
prison  release  date  to  the  successful  ooiaple- 
tion  of  certain  vocational,  education,  and 
counseling  programs  within  the  prison.  The 
role  of  the  Parole  Commission  snd  the  pos- 
sibility of  early  release  invite  additional 
fluctuation  in  judicial  sentencing  by  encour- 
aging judges  to  keep  the  availability  of 
parole  in  mind  when  they  invoae  aentenoes 
snd  to  sentence  a  defendant  on  the  basis  of 
when  they  believe  the  Parole  Commission 
will  release  him.'*  Some  judges  deliberately 
Impoae  relatively  high  sentences  so  that  an 
offender  is  not  eligible  for  parole  until  well 
after  the  incarceratitm  period  indicated  as 
appropriate  by  Parole  Commission  guide- 
lines.'* Other  judgea,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  offender  would  not  be  paroled 
before  serving  bis  full  term,  retain  control 
over  the  release  date  by  imposing  sentoioes 
below  the  Parole  Commission  guidelines.** 

As  a  conaequerKe  of  the  practices  of  the 
federal  courts  and  the  Parole  Commission, 
the  existing  federal  sentencing  system  lacks 
the  sureness.  uniformity,  snd  fsimeas  that 
criminal  justice  must  provide  if  it  is  to 
retain  the  confidence  and  command  the  re- 
spect for  American  society.  In  response  to 
this  problem,  an  unusual  bipartisan  consen- 
sus emerged  for  basic  statutory  reform  of 
criminal  sentencing.  With  extraordinary 
iMXwd-baaed  cooperation  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
support  of  Administrations  past  and 
present,  we  have  finally  taken  a  giant  step 
toward  that  goal. 
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MAjoa  movuiOHs  or  no  aer 
LegUtativeiii  Pnwtribed  Pnrpotn 

The  Act  gives  legislative  recognition  for 
the  first  time  to  the  appropriate  pofposes  of 
sentencing.  The  four  stated  purposss  are: 
(1)  to  provide  just  punishment;  (8)  to  afford 
adequate  deterrence  to  criminal  conduct;  (I) 
to  protect  the  puMic  from  further  ctteea  by 
the  defendant;  and  (4)  to  provide  lebabilitar 
tion  In  the  form  of  edueatioaal  or  voestlanal 
training,  medical  care,  or  other  tvestmnt*' 
Each  of  the  four  purposes  is  to  be  coarid- 
ered  in  a  particular  case.*' 
The  Baaic  fnme^otlc 

AU  federal  judgfes  are  directed  to  sentence 
with  these  four  purposes  in  mind,  pormant 
to  guMelines  to  »e  established  bgr  an  inde- 
pendent United  EKatea  Sentencing  ODOUBis- 
sion.**  An  individtul  may  be  sentcnedd  to  a 
term  of  probattoit,  a  fine,  or  a  tenn  of  im- 
SMlsonment.  or  to  a  combination  of  a  fine 
and  probation  or  a  mmNnatlon  ot  a  fine 
and  imprisonmenk.**  An  isisiiImHimi  may 
be  sentenced  to  k  term  of  probatloa  or  a 

Either  sn  individilal  or  ui  orguilsatlon  may 
be  ordered  as  a  part  of  the  sentemce  to  for- 
feit any  Interest !  in  a  radwteering  syndi- 
cate.** to  give  nofoe  to  victims  of  a  fraudu- 
lent offense.**  or  lo  make  restitutlan  to  the 
victim  of  an  offense  that  causes  Iwdlly 
injury  or  death  or  that  results  in  rtswisgr  to. 
or  loss  or  destruction  of.  property.** 

The  Act  creates  a  graittng  scheme  by 
which  each  offense  can  be  ranked  aeoanUng 
to  lU  relative  seiloosness.**  This  dsvioe  is 
used  to  define  thei  maximum  term  of  impris- 
onment.** the  maximum  fine.*'  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  probation.**  and  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  supervised  release  ■■  for  each 
grade  of  offenae.{  The  definition  of  maxi- 
mum prison  tena  does  not  alter  eumsnt 
statutory  maximams— the  existing  federal 
statutea  still  determine  the  maximum  tern 
of  lmprlsanment.V  The  psovlstan  merrily 
provides  a  useful  scheme  for  future  Con- 
greaaional  clsssifMatlon  of  criminal  statutes. 
On  the  other  hai^  the  new  maxlmnms  for 
fines  (to  the  extent  they  are  greater  than 
existing  statutory;  levels),  probatkat,  and  su- 
pervised release  supersede  existing  law.** 

The  guidelines  vstem  is  Intended  to  treat 
all  classes  of  of fettses  committed  by  aU  cate- 
gories of  offenders  consistently.**  The 
guidelines  will  b4  supplemented  by  policy 
statements  that  Will  address  questions  oim- 
cemlng  the  appro|nriatc  use  of  the  sanctions 
of  criminal  forfeiture,  notice  to  victims,  res- 
titution, and  coBOitlons  of  probation  and 
post-release  supervision.  The  f ormulatlan  of 
the  guidelinea  and  policy  statemenU  will 
provide  an  unprecedented  opportunity  In 
the  federal  aysteki  to  examine  sentencing 
patterns  as  a  wbdte  to  assure  that  the  sen- 
tences Imposed  an  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  sentendgg.  At  the  same  time,  the 
use  of  sentendqg  guidelines  and  policy 
statements  is  int^ided  to  sssure  that  each 
sentence  Is  fair  ctatpared  to  aO  other  aen- 
tencea.** 
The  Sentencing  Ofmrniuion 

The  Sentendnil  Commission  is  an  inde- 
poident  agency  within  the  judicial  branch, 
consisting  of  seveg  voting  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  PrealdeiAt  with  advice  and  consent 
of  the  SeiuUe.  In  Addition,  one  of  the  seven 
1>  to  be  appolntedlchalrman  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Segate.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al or  his  designee  Is  an  ex  offida  non-voting 
member.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
draft  guidelines  flu-  use  by  federal  judges, 
taking  Into  consiqeraticn  characteristics  of 
offenses  and  offenders  that  appear  relevant 


to  the  meclfie  purposes  of  sentencing.  For 
eadi  federal  offense,  the  guidelines  aiv  ex- 
pected to  vedfy  a  variety  of  appropriate 
rangesw  depending  upon  different 
of  offense  and  offender  ehar- 
aefesristloa  Devdopraent  of  the  guidelines  Is 
suhjeet  to  the  puUic  hearing  procssi  of  the 
AdmlnistraUve  Procedure  Act.  The  initial 
guidelines,  and  aU  subsequent  modlflcatlona. 
are  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Cougiw  by  April.  1988,  for  review  and 
possible  mnrtlflratkin  Absent  OmgrfssionsI 
rejeetkin  of  the  gufclellnes.  they  will  take 
effect  six  months  later  in  October.  1988.** 

Generally,  the  Act  provides  detailed  guid- 
ance to  the  Oommiasiaa.  considerably  more 
than  oonparable  state  sentencing  legisla- 
tion in  New  York,  for  example.**  In  areas 
such  ss  serious  recidivism,  drug  snd  orga- 
nised crlne.  snd  first  offenders,  the  Act  i»o- 
vides  legislative  direction  to  the  Commission 
as  to  the  kind  of  sentence  and  Its  severity 
that  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
guidelinea**  These  provisions  are  intended 
to  accord  guidance  to  the'  Commission  with- 
out drenmscrfblng  its  consideration  of  coun- 
tervailing factors.  Tbeae  provisions  invtdve 
sreas  that  otherwise  would  be  likely  candl- 
datea  for  legislatively  directed  mandatory 
senteneeSi 
Iwiietml  AppUeatUm  of  the  QuiAAineM 

For  each  federal  offense,  the  guidelines 
will  apeeUr  a  variety  of  appropriate  sentenc- 
ing ranges  depending  uixm  the  particular 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  defendant 
and  tha  particular  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fense. Saeh  offense,  therefore,  may  have  a 
doaen  or  so  sentencing  ranges  specified,  only 
one  of  which  will  fit  a  givoi  case.*' 

In  practice,  judges  will  hold  a  sentencing 
hearing  and  determine  the  particular  guide- 
line range  applicable  to  the  offender  and 
the  offense.**  They  wiU  then  be  expected  to 
Impose  sentence  within  the  narrow  range 
specified.  If  this  sentence  is  above  or  below 
the  guideline  range  the  judge  must  give  spe- 
cific reasons  for  this  action.** 


Sentencing  Options 

I.  ProteMon— Probation  Is  cast  by  the  Act 
ss  a  penalty  in  itself,  rather  than  as  a  de- 
ferred penalty.  A  judge  is  required  to 
tanpose  ss  a  condition  of  probation  in  a 
felony  case  that  the  defendant  pay  a  fine, 
make  restitution  to  the  victim,  or  engage  In 
eommunity  service.  Tlie  judge  is  required, 
for  every  crime,  to  impose  a  prohibition 
against  tbe  defendant's  conunltting  another 
crime  during  the  probationary  period.  A  va- 
riety of  potentially  useful  discretionary  con- 
ditkna  of  probation  (Including  vocational 
training  or  medical  or  psychiatric  treat- 
ment) are  set  forth  in  the  Act  for  the  con- 
sideratlan  of  the  Sentencing  Commiasicm 
and  the  judgea.** 

3.  Fines— The  maximum  fine  levels  under 
the  Act  are  dramatically  increased.  For  felo- 
nies the  mavlmnm  reaches  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  an  organisational  defend- 
ant, although  the  actual  amount  impoaed  is 
to  be  predicated  upon  tbe  defendant's  abili- 
ty to  pay  as  well  ss  upon  the  gravity  of  the 
offense  and  related  considerations.**  Lien 
prooedurea.  like  those  in  the  tax  laws,  are 
provided  to  aasure  an  effective  means  of  col- 
lecting impoaed  fines.** 

3.  /mpHsonsient— The  Act  makea  a  major 
change  in  prison  sentences.  It  moves  to  a  de- 
terminate system,  abolishing  early  release 
on  parole  and  providing  for  the  first  time 
that  the  sentence  snnounced  by  the  sen- 
tencing judge  wHl  lie  for  almost  all  cases  the 
sentence  sctually  served  by  the  defendant, 
with  a  IS  percent  credit  for  "good  time".** 


Such  sentences  will  not  Involve  the  srtifl- 
dally  lengthy  terms  Imposed  today  In  tbe 
expectation  that  they  will  be  shortened 
later  by  parole  authoritiea.  If  a  Judge  be- 
lieves that  a  defendant  ahould  be  supervised 
for  a  period  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  Imprisonment,  he  msy  order  a  term  of 
postrelease  supervision.**  Terms  of  impris- 
onment ordixuuily  will  not  be  subject  to 
later  modificatkm.** 

4.  OoOotersf  Sentencing  Orden—ln  addi- 
tton  to  the  penalties  traditionally  applica- 
ble, a  court  is  empowered  by  the  Act  to 
order  a  defendant  found  guilty  of  an  offense 
causing  bodily  Injury,  or  property  damage 
or  loss,  to  make  direct  restitution  to  tbe 
victim  of  the  offense,  even  if  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment is  also  imposed.**  This  was  not 
possible  under  current  law.  A  defendant 
convicted  of  a  fraud  or  Intentional  deceptive 
practkes— a  situatkm  in  which  an  appropri- 
ate amount  of  restitution  might  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  In  an  ordinary  sentencing  hear- 
ing—may be  ordered  to  give  notice  of  the 
conviction  to  the  victims  of  the  offense  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  bringing  of  private 
recovery  actions.*'  Finally,  the  Act  provMes 
for  the  forfeiture  of  criminal  property  In  or- 
ganised crime  and  drug  esses  and  thereby 
assures,  as  under  existing  law,  for  an  ex- 
panded range  of  aentoicing  optk>ns  in  these 
mafor  crime  sreaa.** 

AppeUateKevlew  of  Sentences 

To  assure  fairness,  the  Act  provides  an  ap- 
pellate process— which  has  no  counterpart 
under  current  law— to  review  a  sentence  im- 
posed in  violatloB'Of  law.  as  a  result  of  sn 
Incorrect  spplication  of  the  sentencing 
guidelines,  or  which  is  unreasonably  outside 
the  range  of  applicable  guidelines.**  By  In- 
corporating ttie  appeal  procedtwes  into  the 
general  stru^ure  of  the  guideline  system, 
the  Act  assures  that  the  extremes  of  sen- 
tencing that  most  deserve  review  may  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  an  appellate  court, 
without  overtnirdening  the  court  with  chal- 
lenges to  sentences  that  are  within  the 
bounds  of  reaaonaUeness.  Tbe  defendant  is 
permitted  to  appeal  a  term  of  Impriscm- 
ment,  a  restrictive  condition  of  prolwtlon.  or 
a  fine,  above  the  range  specified  in  the  sp- 
plicable  gtiidellne;  he  may  also  appeal  a  rea- 
tltution  order  or  a  notice  order.**  The  Act 
also  permits  the  govemmoit,  on  liehalf  of 
the  public  to  seek  review  of  a  sentence  that 
falls  below  the  applicable  guideline  range,  if 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solidtor  Gen- 
eral personally  approves  the  appeal**  In 
each  situation,  the  standard  on  appeal  Is 
whether  the  sentence  Imposed  Is,  under  the 
circumstances,  "dearly  erroneous."  ** 
rurnas  CH*i.iiEitcas:  sklbctiom  of  thx 
COTDKLnras  coMmssioa 

Among  the  most  Important  appointments 
to  be  made  by  the  President  In  1985  sre  the 
seven  voting  members  of  the  new  Sentenc- 
ing Guidelines  Conuniasion.  Three  of  the 
seven  Commission  meml>ers  must  be  federal 
judges  In  "regular  active  services."**  No 
more  than  four  members  may  l>e  from  the 
same  political  party.  Before  making  ap- 
pointments the  President  Is  required  to  con- 
sult with  "judges,  prosecuting  attorneys,  de- 
fense attorneys,  law  enforcement  officials, 
senior  dtlzens.  victims  of  crime  and  others 
interested  in  the  criminal  justice  process."  ** 

The  Senate  Report  on  the  Act  explains: 
"The  extraordinary  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities vested  in  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  enormous  potential  for  unparalleled  im- 
provement In  the  fairness  and  effectiveness 
of  Federal  criminal  justice  as  a  whole, 
demand  the  highest  quality  of  membership. 
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For  mich  a  critical  poaltion.  Praidaitlal  ap- 
polntmenU  baaed  on  polltka  rather  than 
merit  would,  and  should,  be  an  embarraaa- 
ment  to  the  appointing  authority  .  .  .  with- 
out auperlor  and  profcaiianal  members  the 
Commlaslaa.  and  Indeed  sentwielnt  reform, 
can  never  achieve  the  piutreas  so  sorely 


Time  is  short  for  the  fledsUng  Commis- 
sion to  accomplish  iU  task.  It  must  write 
new  fuideUnes  for  controUlnc  all  sentences 
for  all  federal  crimes  and  report  lU  initial 
recommendations  to  Congicas  by  April. 
ISM.  Because  of  the  complex  nature  and 
scope  of  the  functions  of  the  Commlasion. 
the  poaltlom  will  be  easwitlally  full  time 
Jobsfor  the  first  several  yean**  including 
memben  who  are  active  federal  Judgea.** 
Whether  the  new  system  succeeds  or  faUs 
hinges  on  the  work  of  the  Commission.  IU 
members  must  have  broad  knowledge  of 
criminal  law  and  penology  and  the  compas- 
sion  and  good  aeiMe  to  balance  the  commu- 
nity's interests  and  those  of  the  offender. 


Throughout  the  lengthy  consideration  of 
this  legislation  concerns  were  often  ex- 
{weased.  and  thoroughly  considered,  over 
the  potential  Impact  of  the  guidelines  on 
the  problem  of  prison  overcrowding.**  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  new  Sentencing  Com- 
mission helps  to  avoid  reasonably  prevent- 
able overburdening  of  the  federal  prison 
system.  Sentences  under  the  new  guidellnea 
should  be  neither  too  loiient  to  protect  the 
public  nor  so  Ugh  that  they  will  unavoid- 
ably exacerbate  condltJons  in  already  over- 
crowded fadUtiea.  Under  the  Act  the  princi- 
pal means  of  accomplishing  this  is  giving 
Congr«as  fair  warning  of  the  anticipated  ef- 
fecU  of  the  new  galdelinea.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  can  encourage  the  use  of  un- 
denitillKd  facilities  and  "contract"  fadlltlea 
to  avoid  crowding  that  ml^t  result  from 
impoaition  of  appropriate  sentences. 

The  Act  dlrecU  the  Sentoadng  Commls- 
gkm  to  "minimlw  the  likelihood  that  the 
Federal  prison  popu^tion  will  exceed  the 
capacity  of  the  Federal  priaons."  *'  It  fur- 
ther instrucU  the  Commission  to  be  mindful 
of  the  capacity  of  prisons,  and  as  a  starting 
point  to  ascertain  the  length  of  terms  actu- 
ally served  under  current  law  in  order  to 
avoid  any  inadvertent  dlalocatlon.*^  Further 
the  Act  calls  for  the  Commission  to  recom- 
mend any  changes  or  expansion  In  the 
nature  or  capacity  of  existing  facUitiea  that 
might  become  necessary.**  Theae  provisions 
evidence  the  clear  Congressional  Intent  that 
the  guidellnea  should  not  contribute  to 
prison  overcrow«itng. 

The  Act  also  requires  the  initial  guide- 
llnea. and  thereafter  any  amendments  to 
the  guldelloea.  to  M  submitted  to  Congress 
six  months  before  they  go  into  effect** 
During  the  inltal  Congressional  review,  the 
Oenerml  Accounting  Office  Is  to  examine 
the  gulddlnes  ap0  compare  their  potential 
Impact  with  the  presont  system.**  The  Act 
requires  anotb«'  OAO  study  four  years 
later.**  Armed  with  this  information  Con- 
grcas  may  act  to  adjust  the  guidelines  if  nec- 


The  creation  of  a  more  rational  sentenc- 
ing system  without  artlfical  constralnU  in 
Its^  should  help  to  bring  prison  popula- 
tloas  in  line  with  prison  resourcea.  Indeed, 
the  reforms  in  the  Act  have  already  been  ef- 
fective in  amelioraUng  prUon  overcrowing 
at  the  state  level.  Several  states  have  re- 
cently adopted  sentencing  reform  meas- 
ures.** The  MlnnesoU  experience  is  widely 
regarded  as  a  leading  example  of  effective 
sentencing  reform.  The  Minnesota  legisla- 


tion created  a  Sentencing  Ouldellnes  Cora- 
■.i.-iiw»  for  the  state  and  required  it  to 
"take  Into  substantial  consideration  .  .  .  cor- 
rectional reaourees  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  «^p«^*'—  of  loeal  uid  state  correc- 
tional fadlltlea.**  Under  Itt  system.  Mlnne- 
soU  baeame  one  of  the  few  states  whose 
prison  population  has  actually  declined. 

Sentencing  Is  the  point  in  the  criminal 
Justice  system  where  overcrowding  oondl- 
tions  can  most  effectively  be  controlled."  It 
is  the  Judge  who  actually  commits  prison 
twds  and  determlnea  who  goes  to  prison  and 
for  how  long.  Under  the  former  non-system 
of  ad  hoc  sentencing,  federal  prisons  filled 
beyond  capadty  while  making  future  space 
nee<ta  difficult  to  predict.  This  morass  was 
compounded  by  the  poasibiUty  of  parole, 
whteh  prompted  Judges  to  Impose  longer 
sentences  to  prevait  premature  release.  By 
a»oH*hiT«g  psnle  and  establishing  a  coher- 
ent federal  sentencing  poUey.  the  Act  lays 
the  groundwork  for  a  national  solution  to 
prison  overcrowding.** 

paoaacDToaiAL  discsktioii 
House  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Peter  Rodlno  (D-NJ.).  among  othera.  has 
voked  ooneem  that  "even  the  most  tightly 
drawn  sentencing  guidelines  could  be  will- 
fully or  unknowingly  circumvented  through 
unfettered  use  of  prosecutorial  diseietton" 
through  plea  bargaining  arrangements.'* 

Under  a  sentendng  guideline  system,  con- 
trol of  sentencing  could  be  shifted  to  the 
prosecutor,  who  determines  the  charges 
brought  sgainst  a  defendant  and  thereby 
potentially  dictates  the  applicable  sentenc- 
ing range.  Persons  with  similar  criminal  his- 
tories who  have  committed  similar  offenses 
could  still  receive  different  sentences,  de- 
pending on  their  success  in  plea  bargaining. 
The  Act.  however,  contains  a  provision  de- 
signed to  bring  plea  bargaining  Into  the 
open  and  to  avoid  poaslble  abuses.**  The 
Sentencing  Commission  is  required  to  devel- 
op standards  for  consideration  by  Judges  in 
deciding  whether  to  sccept  a  plea  arrange- 
ment. Judicial  review  of  plea  bargaining 
under  such  policy  statements  should  allevi- 
ate potential  problems.  But  this  is  an  area 
that  will  have  to  be  monitored  closely,  as 
the  Act  requires.**  United  Statea  Attorneys 
have  broad  prosecutorial  diseretlan  and  only 
imperfect  standards  to  guide  its  ezerdse.  If 
the  new  guidelines  and  policy  statemenU 
succeed,  they  could  point  the  way  toward 
further  improvements  In  the  exerdse  of 
prosecutorial  discretion. 

jtnncui.  lOLB 
The  success  of  the  SenUneing  tUform  Act 
also  depends  on  Judicial  acceptance  of  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  new  system. 
At  the  Instttutlonal  level,  the  Judicial 
Branch,  throui^  the  Judicial  Conference, 
must  be  dooely  Involved  in  the  selectkm  and 
laimrhing  of  the  new  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion.** At  the  individual  level,  the  Judges 
themselves  must  accept  the  restrltions  of 
the  new  system  on  their  hlstorlcauy  wide- 
ranging  discretion. 

Although  the  guidelines  are  mandatory, 
the  sentencing  Judge  retains  substantial  dis- 
cretion, especially  In  determining  the  exist- 
ence of  Bggravatlng  or  mitigating  drcum- 
atancea  In  particular  cases.**  By  expanding 
wrT^^mr*|^K  options  the  Act  actually  in- 
creases discretion  and  flexibOtty  in  some  im- 
portant respects.  A  sentence  outside  the  ap- 
plicable guideline  is  subject  to  appeal  and 
the  icsttlting  case  law  will  become  a  Judicial- 
ly created  refinement  of  the  guidelines.  In 
addition,  the  CtHnmisslon's  policy  sUte- 
ments  on  aeceptance  of  plea  bargaining  ar- 


rangemento  wUI  give  Judgea  new  powers  in 
thlscritteali 


OOMCLUSIOa 

The  Stnttneing  Rtfitrm  Act  at  19t4  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  new 
approach  for  the  federal  law  of  sentencing, 
setting  forth  the  purposes  to  be  served  by 
the  sentencing  system  and  the  kinds  and 
lengths  of  sentences  to  be  imposed.  The  new 
guMdlne  system  will  reduce  the  unaccept- 
able disparity  of  punlahment  that  plagues 
the  federal  system,  and  will  help  to  assure 
sentences  that  are  fair— and  perceived  to  be 
fair— to  offaodsfs,  victims,  and  society. 
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of  IMA-  Hmrtngt  o^AUt  Btfort  fke  Sneie  Cbat- 
■Utter  oa  fkc /udletkfK  Otth  OoiW..  lat  Seaa  (UN) 
(rtatemente  of  Seei  Baiahbargar.  Olatrlet  Attor- 
ney. Middleeei  Ooiuaty,  Mam:  Roberta  Boper. 
Pouader.  Stepliaali(  Boper  rnmmWtee,  Maryland: 
Maigarrt  Damaat  Maryland:  Mark  Meaaley.  Vlr- 
finla:  JlU  Reed.  New  Mezleo:  and  JaaaUer  Short. 
Oreson.)  (not  yat  plated):  Bdward  BandeU.  "Cab- 
ins Crimr  A  Prtptcutor'B  Vlewpelnt"  PMcat 
Criwtt  in  AwmleA  National  Poiky  BRhaiwe. 
Waahiiwtan.  lOOS.  at  44. 40. 

'•  Sac  a  Bap.  Na  SN.  eapra  note  IS  at  4»-4». 

>•  lA  (Bsamplee  dkeuaaed). 

••«. 

•>  IS  U.ac  i  SH|(aXS).  (Cttattaw  are  to  1004 
United  Statea  Codel  provWooa.  aa  enaetad  by  the 
AeteapranotelX   I 

••  IS  UB.C  iSM^a)  provldea.  however,  that  In 
determining  wbathsr  to  tanpoee  a  aentanee  of  im- 
prieonment  and  in  detetmining  the  length  of  a 
tenn  of  impriaonmefit  the  eentenctng  Judge  afaould 
recognise  that  "ImpMaooment  le  net  aa  apprapriau 
meana  of  promottaiij  eofrecUoo  aad  rriwbmtatlon." 
H  U.ac.  I  •04(k).  aO  enacted  by  Secttai  7(a)  of  the 
Act  «iii>ra,  provldea  that  the  emtenBlng  guidellnea 
should  refloet  the  'Inappniprlaleneaa"  of  uaing  re- 
habilitation or  avalkbUlty  of 
aa  the  baala  for  tmrtnatng  a  tenn  of 

••ISUACISHIi 

•MSUAC.  |SHin». 

••ISUACISHlie). 

••IgUAC.|SS54J 

"ISUB-CISSOBI 

••ISUAC  I  ntq  earrlee  forward  the  lestltutlon 
provlalaoa  previouasr  enacted  by  the  Vldtm  aad 
iruaete  Proteettoa  |et  o/  l$9t  and  ndialgnatiil  aa 
IS  VAC.  |8«n  «Ml  IS004  by  the  Smteaefag 
JMbrm  ilct  of  1U4.  Sm  explanatory  SMtsrial  In  a 
Rep.  No.  SH.  npratiote  IS  at  OS-SS. 


**MUB.C.iSHg(a). 

••MUACiaggKb). 

••tgUB.C.iS7Sl(b). 

•*  IS  VJLC.  I  SMUb).  i  SON  (a)  aad  (b). 

■•IgUjSUCISOH. 

MMUACISiiKbXS). 

**lSBACiaOOO(b>. 

••M  UAC-  INKb)  aad  004(a):  IS  U&C. 
issiscb). 

••a  Bep.  Ha  sn,  ntpm  note  IS  at  40-40. 

••  Chapter  N  of  Title  SS.UACiNI«tae» 

**  aMa»a>«  aft,  N  U  AC.  i  004  aa  enacted  by  Sec 
tvnoi  of  the  Act  mpm.  wUk  the  New  Tork  Slate 
I  approved  July  SS.  ION.  Chap. 
711.  lawB  of  logs.  Sentmetng  ChrtAthnei-SUU 
CammUtm   Crmtten,  Powen  and  DuOm. 

**N  UAC 1 004(b).  (1).  (J),  (k)  and  (I). 

«>  N  UjBC  1 004(a)  and  (b). 

••  10  VAC  I  SSSSta)  aad  (b>. 

*•  IS  VAC  I  SSgS(b). 

••  BHbdMpter  B  of  Chapter  S37  of  Title  IS.  U  AC. 
ISSglefa* 


laesietr^     ISgrictaea 


C  of  Chanter  337  of  Title  IS.  U&C. 

B  of  Chapter  SN  of  Title  IS.  U  AC. 
I  Nil  ef  M«. 

«' subchapter  D  of  Chapter  337  of  Title  IB.  UAC. 
ISMIcteea 
«*UUAC|SSM. 

••A  aentenee  may,  however,  be  eubeequently 

for  estiaordlnaiy  and  compelling  rea- 

irthe  defendant  li  stricken  by  terminal 

or  If  the  gulddines  in  force  at  the  time  of 

are  enbetantially  changed.   IS  UAC. 

I  SiSKe).  Ssc  a  Bq>.  No.  3N,  rajnv  note  IS  at  118. 

**  IS  UBjC  I SSM. 

••  |g  UAC  I SSH.  See  a  Rep.  Na  33S.  ««pm  note 

isatoo-sa. 

••  U  UAC  I S654:  See  8.  Rep.  No.  33S,  npn  note 
at  7g-gOL 

*•  U  UAC.  I U77.  S74X  It  is  an  anomally  to  pro- 
vide for  apprilatr  oorreetlon  of  prejudicial  trial 
arron  aad  not  to  provide  for  appellate  ocereetioa  of 
ffft'T''—  that  are  unreasonable  or  incorrect  Sm 
Suhemnmtttm  CHmtaol  Code  ffearinga,  mpra.  Part 
VL  at  i040-H  (atatement  of  Manrin  E.  Ptankel).  D- 
■mtenw  have  been  subject  to  coireetlaB  par- 
te Bule  M  of  the  Federat  Jtales  of  Criminal 
dam 

••UUAC|S74a(a). 

••MUjaC|S74S(b). 

••  U  UAC.  I  S74a(d)  and  (e). 

•'M  UAC  iOO(a>.  A  list  of  sU  Judges  la  to  be 
iiuaiiBwnitiil  by  the  Judicial  Ooof erence.  /d. 

"tA 

••  a  BBP.  No.  SN.  Mpra  note  IS  at  U7. 

**N  VAC.  1003.  The  aeven  poatttais  are  full 
until  the  end  of  the  first  six  years  that  the 
I  are  In  effect  when  the  poaltiana  become 
part  time.  Appotailmenta  are  for  six  year  terms 
except  that  the  Initial  terms  wUl  be  ataggeied:  two 
members,  lacludins  the  Chalimaa.  aerve  alx-year 
tcnaa.  three  eerve  four-year  terma.  and  two  aerve 
tenna.  three  eerve  four-year  terma.  and 
two-year  tenaa.  All  of  tbeee  initial  terms 
begin  to  run  only  after  the  ftist  guidellnea  are  ef- 
fective In  October.  1008.  /d. 

*■  Judge  members  may  serve  on  the  Commission 
wUhoot  vaslffilBg  their  appolntmenta  as  a  federal 
Judge.  N  UAC  1003.  With  oompetent  staff.  N 
UAC  1000.  and  cooperative  utlUsatlan  of  the  ex- 
pertise sad  raseurees  of  the  fWeral  Judicial  Center 
aad  the  Adbalniatrative  Office  of  the  UA  Courta. 
N  UAC.  lOOKb).  it  may  be  pomtble  for  Judge 
1  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  caaeload.  Con- 
however,  clearly  expected  that  the  w(»k  of 
the  riMiimlmlnn  ehould  not  be  subordinated  to 
other  wotk  of  the  members  and  preferred  a  sul>- 
-*"'**T'  full-time  commitment  from  all  initial  mem- 
befs.  Jbc  ag^  a  Rep.  No.  8SS.  nva  note  IS  at  00- 
•I. 

••  Ooospare.  eft,  &  Rep.  No.  SN.  tttpre  note  IS  at 
SII  (Minority  Views  of  Senator  Mathlas)  with  ISO 
CciW.  Roc  I IS077  (daily  ed.  October  4.  1004.  re- 
OMika  of  nanatnr  Batch).  I  explore  this  subject  and 
the  relatad  eubject  of  eelective  Incapacitation  at 
greater  Isagth  in  a  forthoomlnc  artide,  Edward  M. 
Kenaady.  Prisoa  Onererowdiiift'  Ite  Lawli  DUent- 
ma.  The  Aanala  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  flodal  Sdencea,  VoL  47S.  March   ISU 


(fortheomkig).  Sm  Petnberg.  SOmtive  /ncoyaeUa- 
ttoa  aad  the  <0brii  to  Invrom  the  Paimett  of  Ax- 
tstiag  Stnieactag  ProcMeei^  xn  Review  of  I«w  aad 
Social  Chaiwe.  M  (1003-1004):  Font.  SeUetlm  Inea- 
paeitattoa.-  A  Sheet  In  WciT*  Clothing.  M  Judka- 
ture  IM  (1004). 


••  N  UAC.  i  004(0). 

••N  UAC.  i004(b)  aad  (mK  a  Rep.  Na  SN. 
sapm  note  IS  at  173-74. 

••N  UAC.  1004(b).  Sm  aim  N  UAC.  |004(p) 
<»i«MMin«.«.«ii.nn.i«  for  uUUmtlon  of  cxlstlnt  te- 
souroes). 

••SerSec8SS(a>of  theActe^rsnote  1  and  N 
UAC.  1004(0). 

•*8ec  SSKaXIXBMUXU)  of  the  Act  nvra  note 
I. 

••  Sec  SM  of  the  Act  ««pm  note  I. 

••But  none  of  the  state  syatcaas  Is  similar  to  the 
new  federal  system  in  all  taaportant  resperts  Sec; 
Survey  In  a  Rep.  Na  3N,  sapre  note  IS  at  SS-M. 

"IiCglalatlon  ereatins  the  ifwf^iw'f^  Ouldeilaes 
Owimlsslon  was  CMCted  in  I07g.  Minn.  Stat  i  344 
(1070).  ITie  Tnmmlmlim  interpreted  the  law  te 
thft  itt  emtmring  gnideMnfs  ahouM  not 
iaon  populationa  exeeeding  prlecn  capac- 
ity. Waaeeota  Smleaetag  OatfeKae*  CbeuatsHoa. 
Pniiaitaarir  Report  on  the  Oepartaieat  aad  Aapact 
or  the  JHaacsota  Senteneint  OnideHmm  Jntg  tMt 
at  14.  Sm  Knapp.  What  Senteneint  Aaform  In  Itin- 
netoU  Bm  and  Bm  Mot  AeeomfUHmA  N  Judlea- 
tnre  UI  (1004):  Clatk.  Worth  Osrofiaali  Petenni- 
naU  Senteneint  Lepfslattoa.  N  Jndieatnre  141 
(1004). 

*■  Hatlooal  Academy  of  Sdencea.  ^mel  on  Sen- 
tenelng  BmeareK  Reeesrch  oa  Seateaeiaft'  The 
Search  /or  Meform  3H  (A  Blumetetn.  J.  Cohen,  a 
Martin  aad  M.  Toary.  eds.  ION). 

**  An  ubflw  end  obviously  Imptaetlcal-way  to 
end  priBon  overerowdiag  ia  to  buUd  more  prisons. 
Sm  Bdward  M.  Kennedy,  Prtsoa  Oueiciowdtaft'  like 
Lam'i  Dflemma,  The  Anaals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  aad  Social  Sdeneea,  VoL  470. 
MarA  ION  (foctheamiiw). 

**RodiDa  Pederal  CriaUnal  Senteneint  Be/orm, 
11.  J.  of  Lesis.  SIS.  sn  (1004).  See  the  OaesptTOUer 
Oeneral  of  the  U  A  Jledaeiag  Pederal  Jadictal  Sea- 
tendna  and  Proteeuttng  DttpariUm  IS.  10  (1070). 
The  questlaa  was  toitlally  laieed  by  Prof.  Stephen 
J.  SdiflUiofer.  see  Sehulhofer.  Aoeeeatortai  Disere- 
ttoa aad yMeratSeateactagScAvnn,  5S-73(Rcport 
for  the  Pederal  Jndidal  Center  1070);  Criminal 
Code  Bearinm.  mpm.  Part  ZIV  at  lOIOI  (teetimo- 
ny  of  John  Cleary ). 

*«N  UAC.  i004(a)  3  (D).  See  dieciisslon  In  a 
Rep.  Na  333.  n»ra  note  IS  at  M,  104. 

'•Pub.  U  00-473.  Sec  3S0(a)  (3).  N  Stat  I0S7 
(October  13. 1004). 

*•  See;  aft,  N  UAC.  I  Nl(a)  (Judge  members  se- 
lected after  eonrideratioo  of  list  reeommended  by 
the  Judicial  Oooference  of  the  Ihitted  States):  N 
UAC.  i  Nl(n)  (oonsultattan  and  repocta  from  the 
Judicial  Ooafersnce);  N  UAC  1 00e(b)  (utiUaatloo 
of  exiBtli«  reaouroea  of  the  Administrattve  Office 
of  the  United  Statea  and  the  Pederal  Judicial 
Center). 

"  It  Is  Intended  that  the  guidelines  system  actual- 
ly enhance,  rather  than  detract  from,  the  indhrld- 
uallaatlaa  of  aentmcea,  /d.  at  40-M.  IM  Sm 
Newman,  sarpa  note  0,  at  ISM  ('[Blven  with  sulde- 
linee,  Judses  will  stUl  have  to  make  difficult  acn- 
tencine  decWona,  trying  to  recoodle  as  best  they 
can  the  trtw^vtr  between  the  vtrtum  of  mo**  uni- 
formity aad  the  laaiatent  demands  for  individual 
oonalderatian  of  each  defendant's  ease.") 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bOL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Kir.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
PRODUCTION  OP  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
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leader  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The   PRB8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 
bUI  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  reaoiuUon  <S.  Res.   138)  to  authorise 
production  of  documenu  by  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since 
1981.  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  has  been  investigating 
aUegations  of  improper  practices  in 
the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant 
Employees  International  Union.  The 
Senate  previously  agreed  to  two  reso- 
lutions to  authorise  the  subcommittee 
to  provide  records  of  this  investigation 
to  Federal  investigative  agencies. 
Senate  Resolution  523  of  the  97th 
Congress  and  Senate  Resolution  345  of 
the  98th  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  has  referred  the 
testimony  of  four  witnesses  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  determine 
whether  those  witnesses  should  be 
prosecuted  for  perjury  before  the  sub- 
committee during  this  investigation. 
Documento  relating  to  their  testimony 
may  assist  the  Department  in  making 
a  proper  determination  of  that  issue 
and  about  other  potential  criminal 
matters,  and  the  Department  accord- 
ingly has  requested  access  to  records 
of  the  subcommittee.  The  subctnnmit- 
tee  has  also  sutanitted  its  report  on 
this  Investigation  to  the  Senate, 
Senate  Report  98-595,  and  anticipates 
that  law  enforcement  agencies  may 
make  further  requests  for  subcommit- 
tee documents  concerning  the  Investi- 
gation. Senators  Roth  and  Nukx.  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  would 
like  to  be  in  a  position  to  respond  to 
authorized  requests  for  pertinent  sub- 
committee records. 

The  enclosed  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  acting  Jointly,  to 
provide  the  necessary  records  and  re- 
lated documents.  The  subcommittee 
retains  discretion  to  withhold  confi- 
dential matters. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The   resoIuUon   (S.   Res.    128)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

aRB.  128 

Whereas,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  InvesUcations  baa  been  investigating  al- 
legations of  improper  practices  in  the  Hotel 
Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees 
International  Dnkm: 

Whereas,  the  Subcommittee  has  asked  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  determine  wheth- 
er vidaUons  of  the  federal  perjury  aUtute. 
IS  VAC.  1 1621,  occurred  during  the  Sub- 


committee's proceedings  and.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  requested  access  to 
records  of  the  Subcommittee  for  this  and 
for  their  investigatory  purposes: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  poasealon  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  administrative  or  Judicial 
process,  lie  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  posseaslon  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  InvestigaUon  of  possible  offenses  or  for 
use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  wHl  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rlghU  of  the  Senate: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Itesoieed^  That  the  Chairman  and  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  acting 
Jointly,  are  authorised  to  provide  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities  records  of  the  Sub- 
committee relaUng  to  its  investigation  of 
the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees Intematimal  Union. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


April  S,  1985 

ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

oum  poa  sacna  jnrxiL  tkubsdat.  aful  4, 
itss 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  recess  untU  noon.  Thursday, 
April  4. 1985. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBINB  roB  TBS  asoooinTioa  or  SB>AToa 
FBozmss 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaden  under 
the  standing  order  of  10  minutes  each, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Paozifm]  be  recognized  under  a  spe- 
cial order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


April  3,  1985 


PRINTINO  OF  COMPILATION  EN- 
TITLED "MAJORITY  AND  MI- 
NORITY  LEADERS  OF  THE 
SENATE" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resoluUon  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaoluUon  (&  Res.  139)  relating  to  the 
printbw  of  the  compilation  entitled  "Major- 
ity and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate"  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  129)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

aRBS.lM 

Reaolved.  That  the  compilation  entitled 
"Majority  and  Minority  Leaden  of  the 
Senate",  prepared  by  the  Senate  Parliamen- 
tarian Emeritus.  Floyd  M.  Riddlck.  shall  be 
printed,  with  any  revisions  and  certain 
tables,  as  a  Senate  document,  and  an  addi- 
tional 3.000  copies  shaU  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OBim  DSSIOIIATIira  A  RUOD  POS  TBS 
TBAMSACnOII  OP  ROUmiB  MOBIOMI  BUSOnSS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  foUowing 
the  special  order  Just  identified.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  pjn.,  with  state- 
menta  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 

each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

possnLB  ooasnBunoir  or  csaTAm 
■oimiATioira  on  TOMoaaow 

Mr.  DOIJL  Following  the  conclusion 
of  mombig  business.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  intantl<m  of  the  majority  leader 
to  turn  to  the  Executive  Calendar  for 
two  nominations,  Rosemary  M.  Col- 
Iyer,  of  Colorado,  to  be  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  Donald  Ian  Maodonald.  of 
Florida,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  I  would  Indicate  that 
would  only  be  in  the  event  they  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  permit  me  to  add  two  ad- 
ditional nominations  to  the  list,  Gen- 
eral Doollttle  and  General  Eaker.  to 
be  considered  in  the  executive  items  in 
addition  to  the  two  mnninations  previ- 
ously agreed  to? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  light  to  object— I  do  not  intend  to 
object— may  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  in  the  event  rollcall 
votes  were  entered  on  any  of  these 
nominations  that  wlU  have  been 
cleared  by  tomorrow,  will  those  roll- 
call  votes  occur  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  announce  to  my 
colleague  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow  on  any  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  would  be  also,  I 
might  say  to  the  distlngulsed  minority 
leader,  only  if  these  are  cleared.  If 
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there  is  objectlo^.  we  will  put  them 
over. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mf .  President.  I  under- 
stand that  we  do  [not  have  the  nomina- 
tions; they  have  I  not  been  received  as 
yet.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  two  additional  nomi- 
nations are  added. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mt.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  they  can  be  added  to  the 
list  to  be  cleared  tomorrow  and  ap- 
proved if  they  are  cleared  and  if  they 
do  not  require  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Rl^ht. 

The  PREBIDJONG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  agrees  with  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 

(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 

nrmtnoH  to  aojoum  umn. 
MoiTOAT.  apSil  is,  at  It  »oom 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mii  President,  following 
the  conclusion  of  tomorrow's  session. 
it  would  be  the  tatention  of  the  major- 
ity leader  to  adjourn  the  Senate  over 
untU  Monday,  April  15.  1985,  at  12 
noon. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


lOURRENT 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 38— PROVIDING  FOR  AN 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS FROM  WEDNESDAY. 
APRIL  3,  OR  [THURSDAY.  APRIL 
4,  1985,  UNTIL  MONDAY  APRIL 
15,  1985  I 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 
The  legislative!  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  rcMilutlon  (&  Con.  Res.  M) 
providing  for  an  aojoumment  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Wednesday.  April  3.  or  ThurMlay,  April  4, 
1985.  until  Monday;  April  15. 1985. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  38)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  COM.  Rb.  38 

Retolved  bv  the  ietuUe  (the  Homte  of  Bep- 
re$entative»  eonatrringJ,  That  when  the 
Senate  adjoums  ^  Wednesday.  April  3. 
1985.  or  Thursday.  April  4.  1985.  pursuant 
to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader, 
or  his  designee,  in  4coordanoe  with  this  reso- 
lution, and  that  when  the  Etouse  of  Repre- 
aentaUves  adjourn*  on  Wednesday,  April  3. 
1985.  or  Thursday;  April  4.  1985.  pomiant 
to  a  motion  by  tb4  Majority  Leader,  or  his 
designee,  in  accordance  with  this  resolution. 
they  stand  adjourned  until  13:00  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  April  15, 1985. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  i|iove  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  APRIL 
15.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  April  15,  1985,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with:  that  no  resolutions  come  over 
under  the  rule:  that  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with:  and  that,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psozmirb]  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  f  oUowed  by  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  h^iyi"*^  not  two  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  pjit.  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each:  and  provided  further  that  the 
morning  hour  be  deemed,  to  have  ex- 
pired.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC!ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  I^EPORTS  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  10,  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  the  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  reports 
between  the  hours  of  9  ajn.  and  3  pjn. 
on  Wednesday,  April  10, 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  12  noon 
tomorrow.  Thursday.  April  4, 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
7:40  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  April  4,  1985.  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  3. 1985: 

OsPAanaarT  or  Statx 

Charles  A.  Oillesple,  Jr.,  of  California,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  i^ril  3, 1985: 

ACTION  ACEKCT 

Donna  M.  Alvarado.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

I^PAKTMEHT  OP  STATE 

Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Switzerland. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  aM>ear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciakt 

Thomas  J.  Aquillno,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade. 

Frank  H.  Easteibrook.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

James  F.  Holdeiman.  Jr..  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois. 

Melvin  T.  Brunettl,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

HoweU  C^obb.  of  Texas,  to  be  VS.  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas. 

Edith  H.  Jones,  of  Texas,  to  be  VA  circuit 
Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit. 

Oeorge  Ia  Plata,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  fm-  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

Ronald  E.  Meredith,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
VA.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky. 

Alice  M.  Batchelder.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.& 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio. 

Herman  J.  Weber,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohla 

Carol  Los  Mansmann.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  VA  district  judge  for  the  third  circuit. 

J.  Thomas  Greene,  of  Utah,  to  be  VA.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Utah. 

Carolyn  R.  Dimmick.  of  Washington,  to  be 
UJ3.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington. 

Mark  L.  Wolf,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  VA. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

William  O.  Young,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ann  C.  Williams,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.8.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Walter  K.  Staideton.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
VA  circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit. 

Charles  C.  Lovell.  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Montana. 
In  THE  Coast  Goard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
James  Adase.  and  ending  George  F.  Hille- 
gas,  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  c:ow»xssioiial 
Record  on  March  30. 1985. 
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April  3,1985 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES— fF(Mlfi€Mfo^,  AprUS,  1985 


David 
foUowlnc 


The  Houie  met  at  S  pjn. 

The  Chaptohi.  Rev.  Ji 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the 
prsjrer: 

We  ask  for  Tour  blenliif .  Almighty 
Ood.  not  because  we  are  worthy,  tmt 
because  Tou  have  pmniMd  to  love  us 
as  we  are.  In  spite  of  our  faults  ve  yet 
turn  to  Tou.  O  Ood.  that  Tou  wm  for- 
give our  wranc  acts  or  sdflsh  deeds. 
and  turn  us  to  the  paths  of  new  Ufe 
and  good  w«wks.  Help  us  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  ordinary,  but  allow  us  to 
do  what  Is  pleasing  In  Tour  sight  and 
worthy  of  our  calling;  as  Tour  people. 
Amen. 


THS  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
P^ntfimMwtgm  ud  announccs  to  Uie 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  elattse  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  Chair's  apiMoval  of  the  Journal. 

The  queatlOD  was  taken:  and  the 
Spenker  annoimBed  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Membos. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  349.  nays 
155.  answered  "presmt"  3.  not  voting 
28.  as  follows: 

atonNa46] 


TKAS-M6 


(TH) 
(MI) 


Ctappell 
ODdbo 


(TZ) 


Bosar 


Ooaytn 
Coavtr 
GoynB 
CnIC 


AuCotn 
Bunard 


Bfoomfltid 
KCA) 


dttoOwm 
DIeka 


Bryant 


DtBon 


(CA> 


Benoctt 
Barman 
Be*Ul 


Byrm 


carper 
Carr 


Dorian  (MD> 

Duvdf 

Downaj 

Duncan 

Dvyar 


(OH) 

(CA) 


uathrnE) 

KCA) 
Kfl.) 


(IL) 


Levin  (MI) 
U*ta*(CA) 
KCA) 


Roybal 


KOA) 


Uard 
LovryiWA) 


(TN) 


Oaptardt 


McOraUi 
MeBuch 
Mayan 


BmiUKVU 

amuKU) 


atOannain 


(fU 


(CA) 


(IL) 
(WT) 


Oray(IL) 
Gray  (PA) 
OuarlBl 
BaU(OB) 
Ban.  Ralph 


MIIIar(CA) 
MoaUay 


(OH) 
(WA) 


Moody 


TBiIen 


Baailltaa 

BaawMraefamldt  Mraaek 
Murphy 
MurUia 

HawfelM  Myara 


(CT) 


AMSWERKD  "VRtSKKT'—t 
Dymally  ObanUr 

NOTVOTmO-3g 


Banal 
tUtUi 
BlUte 


Nletaoli 


DIoOuardi 


^toycr 


OVrtan 
Oakar 
Ohey 
OHn 


Walgrcn 
Watkliw 


KIA) 
V)ord(MI) 
FtankUn 


Haitaatt 
Joaaa(IIC) 


(IA> 


(MH) 


Tataa 


Ortk 


Bncbaa 
Butto 


Panetta 


Joma(OK) 
JantaCTH) 
Kaajorakl 


Frtri 
Pteklo 
Pi  MS 
QuUlan 


Wtattley 


Ray 
Raid 
RkbardMO 


Archer 
Annay 


NAT&-156 


(MO) 


Barttott 


Barautar 


BUiay 
Boahlart 


KCO) 
Broyhin 
Burton  (IK) 
CaaapbaU 
Camay 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 
CUnaer 
CoaU 


WOmhi 

Wtath 

Wolpe 

Wdcbt 

WydRi 

WyUe 

TatfOB 

TouiwmO) 


nth 

Oallo 


D  1510 

.  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  and  Mrs. 
ROUKEMA  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


Otiwrleh 


Orotbart 


Hanry 


Holt 


Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacoba 

Jeffordi 


BOSSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amoMlment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  f  olloiring  title: 

HJ.  Rat.  74.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  dolgiiAte 
the  week  of  September  8.  IMS.  u  "NatloiuU 
Independent  Retail  Orooer  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJt  1239)  entitled  "An  act 
maUny  urgent  supplemental  m>pro- 
prlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  for  emergency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


D  This  symbol  leptescms  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceeding*,  t^.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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The  measagd  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agiee  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
2.  6,  8.  9.  and  14  to  the  above-entitled 
bllL 


a  1520 

VOTINO  RECORD  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  NATCHER 

(Mr.  WRIO^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  I 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  an  im- 
portant mllestctie  in  legislative  history 
was  reached  yesterday. 

Representatlye  William  H.  Naichbi 
of  Bowling  Gveen,  KY.  has  never 
missed  a  day  tie  rollcall  vote  since  he 
has  been  a  Mei^ber  of  Congress. 

Bnx  Natch^  first  took  the  oath  of 
office  on  JuuiuT  «.  1954.  Sbioe  that 
time,  he  has  mtt  9.960  ndkall  votes 
and  answered!  4.041  qu<vum  calls, 
making  a  total  of  14.001  rollcalls.  Yes- 
terday, on  April  2. 1985.  on  rolleail  No. 
44.  Bnx  Natc^  cast  his  14.000th  roll- 
calL 

May  his  eza^le  of  constancy  and 
dedication  be  4  light  in  the  darkness 
of  political  negativism  and  a  continu- 
ing inspiration  )o  us  alL 


PERMISSION 
TEE  ON 
AND  GO 
OF  CO] 
CIARY 
THE  5-: 


SUBCOMMIT-« 
TIVE  LAW 
RKLA'nONS 
ON  THE  JT7DI- 
TODAY  DURING 
RULE 


Mr.  FKTRL  Mr.  Speaker,  evidently 
the  search  is  on  for  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be 
donfctifd  to  the  Government  by  some 
wealthy  IndlviduaL  I  suppose  there 
was  some  Justlflcatiim  for  an  official 
reskienee  for  the  Vice  President,  espe- 
cially as  It  is  located  on  Government 
property.  But  let  us  think  twice  before 
catering  this  residence  proliferation 
any  further. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  has  a  grand 
reaidenee  provided  free  of  charge,  can 
we  deny  this  same  perit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense?  Surely  he  has  equal 
importance  and  security  concerns.  And 
how  about  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury? He'U  want  and  deserve  a  lovely 
reaidenee.  too.  And  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  certainly  has  security  problems  as 
great  as  anyone's.  But  then,  you  can't 
have  two  distinct  levels  of  the  Cabi- 
net—the haves  and  the  haveoots.  By 
and  by.  all  major  officials,  and  maybe 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  too.  will 
hold  forth  like  great  lords  in  grand 
ducal  f'l**'—  scattered  about  the  city. 

Mr.  G^ieaker,  this  is  a  prospect  total- 
ly inapprmrlate  to  a  democracy.  And 
dont  thtak  It  is  costless  to  the  taxpay- 
ers either.  The  wealthy  donors  of 
these  mansions  are  going  to  take  char- 
itable deductl<ms  based  on  inflated  val- 
uations, avoid  cv>ltal  gains  taxes,  and 
cost  the  rest  of  us  a  bundle  in  reduced 
revenues. 

So  bef<N«  we  create  a  new  class  of 
great  princes  and  dukes  in  our  midst, 
let's  stop  this  residence  proliferation 
before  It  starts. 


Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Cfewaker. 
I  aik  unanlmoiiB  consent  that  the  Sub- 
<x>mmittee  on  ^dministrattve  Iaw  and 
Government  Relations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
sit  today.  Wednesday,  April  1,  1985, 
while  the  Houa^  is  considering  amend- 
ments under  theS-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKunr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
itleman  from  Texas? 
R.  Mr.  Speaker,  reaerv- 
i  object.  I  do  so  only  to 
inquire  of  the  {gentleman  whether  or 
not  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. 

,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
i  will  yield,  it  has  bem 
!  minority. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.|and  I  withdraw  my  re»- 
ervation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objectlod  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  noi  objection. 


quest  of  the 
Mr.  WAU 

ing  the 


Mr.  SAM  B.: 

if  the  genUe 
cleared  with  I 
Mr.  W> 


STOP  PROLIFERATION  OF  OFFI- 
CIAL RESIDENCES   BEFORE   IT 
STARTS 
(Mr.  PETRI '  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 


PRESIDENT  OF  COLOBtBIA  OP- 
POSES MILITARY  INTERVEN- 
TION IN  CENTRAL  ABIERICA 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnttte  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  AUTEANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  hnuned  today  by  a  visit  from  the 
Preskient  of  Coltnnbla.  Bellsario  Be- 
taneur.  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Oentadora  group  that  is  trying  to 
brtaig' about  a  political  solution  to  the 
hostilities  in  Central  America. 

One  thing  that  President  Betancur 
said  which  will  be  of  Interest  to  an  of 
us  in  this  body  Is— and  I  quote— that 
"military  intervention,  from  whatever 
source,  wHI  not  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
fliet  in  Central  America.  It  will  only 
mastidie  it" 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  same  message  was 
heard  In  this  Chamber  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  fmn  President  Alf onsin  of 
Argentina.  I  bepe  Mr.  Reagan  gets  the 
message  in  time  to  change  his  milita- 
ristic policy  tn  Central  Amoica. 


THE  M6INTYRE  CONTROVERSY 
(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  address  what  surely  has 
to  be  one  of  the  most  shameful  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  refusal  of  this 
body  to  seat  the  duly  elected,  and 
State-certified  winner  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  would 
be  noteworthy  in  a  totalitarian  socie- 
ty. In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  it  is 
no  less  than  unthinkable. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  clear.  Rick 
Mclntyre  w<m  the  election  by  34  votes. 
The  recoimt  increased  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
lead  to  418  votes.  The  recount  was 
conducted  by  three  people  on  each  re- 
count commission  in  15  counties.  In  9 
of  the  15  the  ctmunissions  were  made 
up  of  two  Democrats  and  tme  Republi- 
can. Of  the  ballots  that  were  disal- 
lowed in  the  recount,  iM  percent  of 
them  came  from  counties  controlled  2- 
1  by  Democrats.  No  daiins  of  fraud  or 
irregular  procedure  have  been  made. 

Meanwhile,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  500,000  people  in  Indiana 
have  no  voice  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  is  wrong.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  Mr.  Mclntsrre  should  be  seated. 


NEWLY  INinODUCED  BILL 
WOULD  ADDRESS  PROBLEM  OF 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE  TREAT- 
MENT 

(Mr.  TORRES  asked  and  was  given 
pomlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  biU  today  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  environmentally  safe 
hazardous  waste  facilities. 

Bfy  legislation  does  a  number  of 
things:  It  encourages  businesses  to 
reduce  or  treat  the  waste  they  gener- 
ate. It  encourages  the  safe  tnnsporta- 
tiaa  of  hazardous  waste.  And  it  coordi- 
nates the  work  of  the  Feder^  agencies 
when  they  have  to  respond  to  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  enough  to  pass 
legislation,  as  we  did  last  year,  to 
phase  out  the  use  of  landfills  for  haz- 
ardous waste  disposaL  We  also  need  to 
encourage  alternative  dlqxwal  meth- 
ods. 

Similarly,  it  is  not  enough  to  pass 
Superf und  legislation  this  year,  as  I 
hope  we  do.  We  also  need  to  stop 
tranworting  waste— long  distances  and 
in  poorly  lim>ected  trudcs— from  one 
leaking  site  to  otho-  landfills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  hastms 
the  day  when  all  hazardous  waste 
landfills  can  be  dosed,  and  treatmoit 
facilities  can  be  built  where  the  waste 
is  generated.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
much  longer. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
LINE  ITEM  VETO  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  GALLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minate  and  to  levlM  and  extend  his 
remarkB.) 

Mr.  OALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rtee  torapport  mntrwrinnal  approval 
of  a  ooostttutional  amendment  to  give 
the  President  Une  Item  veto  authivlty. 

It  li  dear  that  redudnc  the  FMeral 
deficit  must  be  a  top  priwity  of  this 
Cmuvess  and  the  admlnlstratfam.  This 
unreasonable  FMeral  deficit  holds  the 
potential  to  destroy  our  economic  re- 
covery and  threaten  future  ecmomlc 
viability.  Our  future  must  be  buflt  on 
a  solid  foundation  of  sound  manate- 
ment  and  lean  Government 

In  order  to  taring  the  deficit  under 
control,  we  mint  consider  new  ways  to 
restrain  winding.  Raising  taxes  is 
simply  not  the  answer.  We  should,  in- 
stead, limit  Federal  spending  by  grant- 
ing line  item  veto  authority  on  apim>- 
priatloas  bills  to  the  President  With  a 
Presklentlal  line  item  veto,  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  would  be  held  to  the 
same  standards  as  those  of  4S  of  our 
States. 

Many  of  these  same  States  have  also 
managed  to  balance  their  budgets. 
The  power  to  restrain  big  spenders  Is 
<xie  which  has  worked  very  weU  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  I  believe 
would  work  equally  well  for  the  Feder- 
al Government 

Undo-  present  law.  the  Presidait  Is 
reluctant  to  exerdse  his  veto  power 
because  he  has  only  the  power  to  veto 
an  entire  appropriations  blU  which 
may  cover  spending  for  literally  hun- 
dreds of  programs,  most  of  which  are 
necessary  and  worthwhile.  There  are, 
'however,  those  items  that  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  individual  votes. 
Granting  the  authcnity  of  line  item 
veto  to  the  President  would  provide 
our  constituents  with  the  needed  as- 
surance of  the  necessity  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

I.  therefore,  call  uptm  my  colleagues 
<ni  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  Bie  as 
a  coKpotmat  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
49.  as  Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Mr.  Abchbu  Mr.  Haix.  and 
Mr.  Kmp.  House  Joint  Resolution  49 
proposes  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  give  the  President  line  Iton  veto  au- 
thority on  appropriations  bills. 


a  1530 


U.a  PRISONERS  ALIVE  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  HENDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
remarks,) 

Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pvt 
Robert  Garwood,  who  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  Vietnam  in  1979. 
has  made  available  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  tatat  recently  to  me  in- 
formation showing  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  alive  in  Communist  prisons  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  the  late  1970's. 

lit.  Gen.  I^igene  Tlghe.  former  dlrec- 
Xxk  of  U.8.  military  intelllgenoe,  has 


said  publicly  that  Private  Garwood's 
statements  "drat  sound  unrealistic  at 
all"  and  that  some  of  Garwood's  infor- 
mation coincides  with  data  General 
Tighe  saw  whUe  he  was  Director  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  e^waker.  I  want  to  share  with 
you  and  my  colleagues  a  statement 
that  I  made  to  the  press  reomtly.  and 
it  is  this:  Some  of  the  Inf  omation  Pri- 
vate Garwood  has  given  to  me  is  a  vir- 
tual carbon  copy  of  Information  our 
Govemmoit  has.  showing  a  large 
number  of  n.8.  prisoners  of  war  in 
captivity  at  a  very  spedfle  location  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  August  of  1962.  The 
source  of  that  1983  report  passed  two 
Government  administered  lle-detect<»- 
tests  showing  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

To  repeat  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues. Private  Garwood's  informa- 
ti<m  is  a  virtual  carbon  copy  of  that 
report. 

Isnt  it  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring 
these  brave  men  home? 


ROTUNDA  CEREMONY  TO  RE- 
MEMBER VICTIMS  OF  HOLO- 
CAUST 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  last 
evenhig  this  House  passed  a  resolution 
allowing  for  a  rotunda  ceremony  to 
oraunemorate  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust This  observance  will  be  an  im- 
portant statement  of  our  Nation's 
moral  leadership. 

We  are  the  only  Nation  in  the  world 
besides  Israel  which  has  an  annual  ob- 
servance in  memory  of  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust  It  serves  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Government  and 
our  recognition  that  only  through  re- 
membrance and  study  of  what  hap- 
pened and  why  can  we  prevent  the 
heinous  crime  of  genodde  tmm  occur- 
Ing  again. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  days  of  re- 
membrance honor  those  who  survived 
the  horrors  of  the  concentration 
camps  and  came  to  America  to  build 
new  lives.  These  people  are  loyal  and 
productive  dtiaens  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  active  participants  In  the 
democratic  process.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  heritage,  culture, 
and  economy  have  enriched  us  alL 
Their  journey  from  survival  In  the 
death  camps  to  great  and  productive 
lives  In  their  new  homes  is  a  testammt 
to  the  Immense  strength  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  capadty  to  do  good  that 
exists  in  all  of  uSb 


BOOSTING  UJS.  FOOTWEAR 

(Mr.  McKERNAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Bofkat.  since 
1981,  there  has  been  a  60-peroent  in- 
crease In  f (veign  shoes  entering  this 
Nation.  Imports  now  account  for  more 
than  70  percent  of  U  A  sales. 

In  Maine,  employment  in  the  foot- 
wear industry  has  dropped  by  27  per- 
cent since  1981.  In  the  last  year  alone. 
33  footwear  manufacturers  have 
dosed  their  doors  or  have  reduced 
their  operatinas,  resulting  in  a  Job  loss 
of  4.200. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion Is  holding  a  hearing  later  this 
month  as  part  of  its  renewed  investiga- 
tion of  how  footwear  imports  have  af- 
fected the  domestic  Industry.  And 
today,  several  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
congressional  footwear  caucus  and  I 
are  introducing  leglslatkm  that  dem- 
onstrates our  oonoem  for  the  indus- 
try's future.  The  American  Footwear 
Ipdustry  Recovery  Act  of  1985  would 
Umlt  footwear  Imports  for  an  8-year 
period  to  about  half  of  the  U.S. 
maiket  This  would  ensure  that  do- 
mestic manufacturers  in  Maine  and 
elsewhere  have  time  to  recover  and 
compete  on  a  fair  basis  with  importers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  important  legislati<m. 


FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  passed  a  temporary  extension  of 
the  Federal  supplemental  compoisa- 
tion  program  which  expired  on  March 
31.  I  am  pleased  that  this  temporary 
extension  was  passed,  but  further 
action  is  still  needed  by  the  House. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
unemployment  levels  are  still  above 
the  national  average.  The  problem  of 
long-term  unemployment  continues  to 
grow  worse.  Throughout  the  State,  es- 
pecially for  communities  dependent  on 
steel,  coal,  and  textiles,  recession  and 
Joblessness  continue.  Over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  in  my  own  district,  hun- 
dreds of  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs 
at  Westinghouse's  Lester  plant;  the 
plant  will  close  down  in  2  years. 

Dramatic  industrial  and  demograph- 
ic changes  wiU  cause  the  number  of 
discouraged  and  dislocated  workers  to 
increase  even  more  in  Pennsylvania 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  President  has  said  he  will  veto 
an  extension  of  F8C.  there  Is  great 
pressure  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit, 
and  that  the  Senate  is  reluctant  to  act. 
However.  It  is  my  «riew  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  take  the  lead 
in  standing  up  for  the  workers  and 
communities  devastated  by  these  eco- 
nmnic  forces. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
men PiASB,  CuHOXR.  and  others  to 
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make  long-term  improvements  in  the 
Federal  compon  nt  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compenas  km  program  to  ad- 
dress this  critical  situation.  I  look  for- 
ward to  woriEing  with  my  colleagues 
toward  this  end.] 
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IN  NICARAGUA  114  MEMBERS  OF 
OPPOSITION  I  IMPRISONED  IN 
ZONA  FRANdA  PRISON 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  of  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  returned  frote  a  very  rnllghtening 
4-day  tour  of  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  Honduras.  With  our  colleague,  the 
genUeman  fnMn  California  [Mr. 
DoaxAii]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  While  in  Nicaragua.  I 
was  horrified  to  leam  that  the  Sandi- 
nista  govemmeqt  has  imprisoned  114 
members  of  the  opposition  Sodal 
Christian  Party!  in  the  Zona  Vtanea 
Prison  near  Sanilina  Airport  This  in- 
formation came  to  me  not  from 
Contra  guerriUMs.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  but 
from  three  members  of  recognised  op- 
position parties!  In  the  independent 
press  in  Managuk 

Furthermore,  t  was  informed  that  in 
an  effort  to  fckce  false  copcesslons 
from  these  political  prisoners,  the 
Sandinistas  hav^  undertake  an  in- 
credible practice;  of  threatening  to  im- 
prison these  political  prisoners  with 
deathly  ill  tubereulosis  patients. 

Furthermore,  I  learned  that  they 
have  carried  out  this  threat  in  certain 
dreumstanoes.   | 

Mr.  Speaker.  tUs  gestapo^tyle  tactic 
should  fill  aU  of  us.  reganUess  of  our 
view  on  the  Central  American  situa- 
tion, with  the  utmost  revulsion  and  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  Join  kne  In  demanding  that 
the  Sandinlsta  government  end  this 
incredible  human  rights  abuse. 


Restoration  Act  which  addresses  the 
real  problems  faced  by  minorities.  My 
bill  offers  enterprise  zones  to  help  re- 
build inner  dties,  the  youth  opportu- 
nities and  ways  to  help  young  people 
compete  in  the  labor  market,  urban 
bomesteading  to  improve  families  as 
well  as  neighborhoods,  and  education 
voudiers  to  allow  the  less  privileged  a 
chance  to  opt  for  a  better  education. 

The  Minority  Oiniortunity  Restora- 
tion Act  wHl  give  minorities  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prosper  and  buHd  for  them- 
selves, rather  than  remain  under  the 
oppreaslve  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 


HJt  700  IS  NdT  A  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
SILL 

(Mr.  ARBflET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  at^dress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  tevise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  ARMEY.  Ht.  Speaker,  support- 
ers of  HJR.  700.  the  ClvQ  Rights  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1985.  will  teU  you  they 
have  the  answer^  to  the  problems  ffeoed 
by  minorities  iti  America.  They  are 
wrong. 

H  Jl.  700  Is  ndt  a  dvll  rights  biU.  A 
better  name  fori  it  would  be  the  Com- 
prehensive Federal  Intrusion  Act. 
Under  the  aegis  of  dvil  rii^ts,  it  ex- 
tends the  hand*  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  almost  every  aspect  of 
our  economy.  Small  busiiiess.  small 
farms,  ranches,  itnd  schools,  would  be 
burdened  by  Intrusive  and  unneces- 
sary regulation84 

Today  I  am  offering  an  alternative 
to  HJl.  700,  the  Minority  (^portunity 
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EXERCISE  OF  RIGHT  TO 
EXPRESS  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
penntasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  some  sadness  to  read  from  the 
ComaussioiiAL  Raooao  of  April  2  on 
page  H1734  some  remaito  addressed  to 
us  by  our  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
WxiOBT.  It  says,  and  I  quote: 

Today  In  1  minute  ipeecbes  Memben  of 
the  RepubUan  fresbmsn  etui  took.  vntXk- 
cally  sn  hour  Just  to  make  speeches  to  sell 
their  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Bveakxt,  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  I  came  here  to  get.  We 
have  a  right  to  exercise  our  point  of 
view  under  the  rules  of  this  House, 
and  I  am  deeply  disappointed. 


MARXIST  TYRANNY  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  pennlssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [BCr. 
WoBB]  Just  confirmed  the  lead  artide 
of  this  mining's  Washington  Times 
that  that  bastion  of  democracy  and 
enlightened  liberal  thought  the  Marx- 
ist government  of  Nicaragua,  has  Just 
immisraed  114  of  its  outqwken  oppo- 
nents. 

So  this  was  what  that  farce  of  an 
deetion  in  November  was  for.  The 
Sandinlsta  tyrants  put  on  a  happy 
faoe  to  the  world,  take  a  stab  at  pro- 
feMed  iduralism.  and  use  the  election 
as  an  opportunity  to  uproot  those  who 
through  peaceful  means  threaten  the 
aMnAtwximkmm'  grip  on  an  innocent 
nation 

It  is  hard  to  see  a  silver  lining  in 
sudi  an  ominous  doud.  but  if  there  is 
one  perhaps  it  Is  that  the  supporters 
of  the  Sandinistas  here  in  Congress 
WiU  find  It  a  Uttie  harder  to  explain 
away  these  new  acts  of  tyranny  of  t^e 
Marxist  demots.  And  it  is  one  more 
reason  we  should  do  all  in  our  power 
to  support  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters. 


ATA  NAMES  1985  TRUCKDRIVER 
OF  THE  YEAR 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
day  and  age  when  we  hear  noUiing  but 
so  many  problems  and  horror  stories.  I 
rise  today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  story  of  which  I  am  very  proud. 

I  have  a  oimsUtuent  John  Howard 
Chamberlain,  age  45,  that  has  been 
houOTed  today  by  the  American 
Trucking  Association  as  the  driver  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Chamberiain,  who  re- 
sides in  Westminster,  MD,  drives  tat 
the  Giant  Food  Co.  ^e  has  logged  over 
2  million  mUes  of  aoddent-free  driving 
on  our  highways,  and  his  aim  Is  to  in- 
crease that  by  a  few  more  million 
miles  to  3  millicm  or  4  mlllicm  miles. 

I  would  Just  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  this  achievemait  of  a  fine, 
outstanding  Marylander. 


BEQUESTS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  i^ieaker.  people 
my  age  are  the  children  of  a  very  qie- 
dal  generation  of  Americans,  who  led 
us  out  of  the  Great  Depressiim.  and  to 
victory  in  World  War  IL  For  both  of 
these  great  achievonents.  our  leaders 
had  to  borrow.  In  so  doing,  they  added 
$200  billion  to  the  national  debt 

All  otur  lives,  we— their  children— are 
having  to  pay  Interest  on  that  debt. 
Until  we  began  adding  debt  of  our 
own.  the  total  cost  of  our  inherited 
debt  was  roughly  $7  billion  per  year. 
This  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
prosperity  and  freedom  these  achieve- 
ments made  possil>le. 

Now  we  are  the  Nation's  leaders. 
Under  our  stewardship,  the  national 
debt  will  grew  by  at  least  $2  trillion— 
$3  trillion,  if  we  are  not  carefuL  AU 
their  Uves,  our  chfldren  wiU  have  to 
pay  interest  on  that  debt  Every  year, 
it  wm  eost  them  roughly  $200  bOlion. 

Adjusted  for  inflation,  that's  five 
times  the  debt  burden  our  parents  left 
us.  And  what  great  achievements  did 
this  buy,  that  wiU  endure  In  our  chU- 
dren's  memories? 


ODE  TO  VILLANOVA 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker— 

Irise  today 

To  hooor  s  team. 

The  Villanova  WUdcata. 

Who  DOW  reign  supreme' 

They  cs4>tured  the  prize 

Many  others  had  soua^t. 
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A  (auB  of  darttny; 

TlMar  «er«  not  to  be  csucbt. 

Stan  are  tbcy  aU. 

Mdaln  and  MteClalii.  JcMoa  and  PrMdey. 
Bat  the  bfiditaat  atar  of  aU-the  MVP- 
b  a  guy  txom  tbe  Branz  naoMd  Sd  Plnck- 

ney. 
Far  tbe  past  four  yean 
Be  baa  anebored  hla  team 
And   we,    fram   tbe   Bnmx.   are   proud. 

indeed. 
Tbat  B-Z  Bd  baa  acblevedbla  dream. 
A  woid  of  praiae 


To  that  fiery  ItaUan. 
Ooaeb  BoUle  llaarimina 
TIM  WQdeata  vere  told 
It  could  not  be  done. 
But  tbe  vorid  waa  wraoK 
VIDanofa  la  Number  Onei 


UNITED  STATES^APAN  TRADE 
IMBALANCE 

(Mn.  JOHNSON  adud  and  waa 
(Iven  pennlHlan  to  addraa  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ifra.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  ^teaker.  some 
have  termed  Japan's  recently  an- 
nounced Intention  to  increase  auto  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  25  per- 
cent as  "unfortunate."  "pooriy  timed." 
and  "a  miscalculatlasL" 

Others  consider  It  an  outrageous  act 
of  arrogance  and  greed  from  a  close 
ally  whose  fconomy  we  helped  rebuild 
and  whose  security  we  share  in  main- 
taining. 

Faced  with  a  staggering  $123  Mllicni 
trade  deficit,  neariy  one-third  of  It 
with  Japan.  Americans  are  reevaluat- 
ing our  trade  relationships  and  policies 
In  search  of  answers. 

The  swift  Japanese  action  to  take 
advantage  of  expired  auto  quota 
agreements  with  the  United  States  has 
highly  charged  the  current  trade  talks 
on  opoiing  Japan's  tdeoommunlca- 
tionsnutfket. 

Their  unabashed  auto  market-grab 
and  intransigence  in  negotiatians  have 
taunted  harsh  retaliation  against  Jap- 
anese products  in  this  country  if  U.8. 
««•"«»»"«■  for  market  access  are  not 
met. 

Do  Japanese  trade  officials  r«ally  be- 
lieve reducing  the  number  of  technical 
standards  required  for  approval  of 
telecommunications  equipment  from 
over  50  to  30  signifies  an  opening  of 
their  market? 

Are  the  Japanese  serious  about 
apetdDg  their  markets  when  their  re- 
quirements involve  fine  points  such  as 
how  many  times  a  telephtme  may 
automatically  redlal  a  number? 

Can  we  bdleve  that  allowing  one 
Japanese  dtlwn  employed  by  a  subsid- 
iary of  an  American  firm  to  sit  on  a 

I^Taftnmmmilratfaiina  standards  SdvlsO- 

ry  committee  will  ensure  UjS.  access  to 
Japan's  domestic  maAet? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  we  wake 
up  to  the  realities  of  the  global  mar- 
ke^>tece  instead  of  relying  on  protrat- 


ed  negotiations,  or  for  the  dollar  to 
fan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  give  teeth  to  our  defensive 
Mixed  Credits  Program  which  we  leg- 
islated nearly  2  years  ago  by  funding  it 
now.  We  should  Ktap  telling  our  oom- 
petiton  how  aggressive  we  can  be  and 
start  showing  them. 


U.a  ROUTE  22  BYPASS  IN 
WEIRTON.  WV 

(Mr.  MOUiOHAN  asked  and  was 

given  permlssiaa  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todi^  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  is  significant  to  the  economy  of 
the  northern  panhandle  of  the  First 
Oongresilonil  District  of  West  Virgin- 
ia as  well  as  the  entire  upper  Ohio 
Valley. 

My  \an  would  dwrignat»  the  U.S. 
Route  22  bypass  in  Welrton.  WV.  as  a 
Federal  priority  primary  route. 

This  2.7-mile,  four-lane  bypass  wiU 
Unk  the  Welrtim-Steubenvflle  Bridge- 
now  undo*  construction— to  sn  exist- 
ing four-lane  highway  at  Haller  Park. 
Without  the  bypass,  the  new  bridge  Is 
not  neariy  as  effective.  Together,  the 
toldge  and  the  bypass  represent  the 
solution  to  this  heavily  Industrialised 
area's  transportation  needs. 

The  legidation  I  am  introducing 
would  increase  the  Federal  share  of 
funding  for  the  U.S.  Route  22  bjrpass 
from  75  percent  to  95  percent  and. 
thus,  provide  the  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia with  a  tremendous  incentive  to  aUo- 
cate  its  primary  highway  funds  to  this 
critical  project 

I  encourage  your  support  for  this 
local,  regional,  and  national  transpor- 
tation priority. 


D  1560 

THE  REBIRTB  OF  NORTHEAST 
URBAN  AREAS 

(Mr.  RTTTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  snd  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, now  that  the  dust  has  settled 
over  Villanova's  spectacular  NCAA 
championship  victory,  the  American 
people  can  draw  certain  condualons. 

First  and  totmatmt  Is  that  basketball 
Is  badt  at  its  best  in  the  East  and 
Northeast  XJAJL  And  that  is  the  way 
it  was  up  to  the  early  1950's.  during 
the  days  of  a  healthy  urban  America. 
Now  we  are  seeing  a  rebirth  of  the 
N<Hrtheast  urban  areas. 

From  downtown  Philadelphia,  home 
of  VUlanova;  to  Washington.  DC  and 
Georgetown:  to  Brooklyn.  NY,  home 
of  St.  John's;  to  downtown  Allentown. 
Bethlehem,  and  Easton  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  the  home  of 
emergent    baskrthall    power    Lehigh 


University,     America's     northeastern 
dtles  are  on  the  move. 

Mr.  ftieaker.  Lehigh,  the  surprise 
victor  in  the  ECC  actually  beat 
Georgetown  In  the  opening  round 
game  of  the  NCAA  tournament.  "That 
is.  Lehigh  beat  Georgetown  33  to  29  in 
the  second  half  of  their  hlstorie  game 
on  March  13.  1966.  The  second  half 
winning  performance  of  Coach  Tom 
Schneider's  never-say-dle  engineers  led 
by  Mike  Polaha  and  Daren  Queenan 
reflects  the  Lehigh  Valley's  own  urban 
comeback  and  is  cause  for  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  Pennsylvania's  15th 
C<»igressional  District. 


THE  REAGAN  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE  POSITION 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  98th  Congress, 
the  House  imanlmotialy  passer!  a  reso- 
lution commemorating  the  victims  of 
the  Armenian  genocide. 

Earlier  this  wedc.  Congreaswoman 
Naiicr  Jommatm  and  I  were  joined  by 
24  other  Members  of  this  body  in  a  bi- 
partisan letter  to  the  President  asking 
that  he  discuss  this  issue  in  his  talks 
with  Turkey's  Prime  Minister. 

Well,  the  President  did  discuss  the 
Armenian  Genocide  with  the  Prime 
Minister. 

However,  rather  than  Join  the  ma- 
jority of  Houae  Members  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Armenian  ancestry  who  a^nowledge 
the  genocide  as  an  historical  fket,  the 
President  went  on  record  as  opposing 
our  efforts  to  commemorate  what  Is 
oommooly  known  as  the  first  genocide 
of  the  20th  century. 

And  while  the  President  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  Turks  and  Armeni- 
ans have  not  been  able  to  resolve  their 
differences,  rather  than  offering  to  fa- 
cilitate a  resolution,  the  President  has 
decided  that  commemorating  the 
Genocide  would,  "harm  relations  with 
an  important  ally." 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  you  of  your 
prodamatkm  in  19S1,  "like  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Armenians  before  it— the 
lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must  never  be 
forgotten." 

And  Mr.  President,  I  remind  you  of 
what  better  ally  we  have  than  the 
thousands  of  Armenians  who  have 
helped  buHd  this  Nation. 


LAWS  ARE  FOR  EVERYONE 

(Mrs.  BENTIXY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
the  furor  over  the  majority  Ignoring 
precedent  by  denying  Mr.  Mclntyre 


his  seat  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
recount,  we  mayl  have  forgotten  that 
tha«  is  only  <xke  contested  election 
before  the  Housa 

It  is  not  tbe  Mclntyre  case,  but  the 
Second  District  bt  Idaho.  In  order  to 
keep  McCloskeyialive,  the  task  force 
on  the  Mdntyra  issue  has  adopted  a 
novel  approach.  I  The  Houae  now  ap- 
parently recount^  according  to  rules  it 
adopts  AftCT  iUe  election  any  race 
where  it  is  ftlssaflifled  with  the  result 
of  a  dose  ( 

"This  is  a  very  Ibad  precedent.  It  ig- 
nores the  funetlcti  of  the  localities  and 
of  the  States.  li  casts  doubt  on  the 
laws  governing  oie  election  of  puUic 
officials  and  it  <^c»s  a  wedge  for  FM- 
eral  control  of  tOB  electoral  prow 

But  in  this  ooel  case,  the  evil  of  aneh 
an  wproaCh  is  eten  worse.  The  major- 
ity is  applying  a|rule  to  Iti  advantage 
in  Indiana  and  ifefusing  to  apply  that 
same  rule  in  Idaho.  If  the  Bigtath  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  deserves  to  be  reooont- 
ed  yet  again  by  House  teUen,  then  tbe 
Second  District  of  Idaho  should  be  re- 
counted. Idaho  has  never  baan  re- 
counted. Indian*  has  been  reeounted 
at  least  twice. 

On  what  basis  kre  new  rules  so  selec- 
tively followed?  peKfiitt  tbe  protesta- 
ti<»is  of  the  mftprity,  there  seems  to 
be  ample  evldffice  tbat  roles  are 
adopted  only  on  the  basis  of  who  is 
ahead  and  to  whit  party  he  belongs,  If 
the  majority  ian^  going  to  asat  Mein- 
tyre,  it  should  gt  least  look  into  un- 
seating others  on  the  same  basis. 


tkm  which  reaffirms  tbe  vitality  of 
our  American  democracy. 


I 

EXTENDING  THE  RIGHT  TO 
VOTE  FOR  PREM>ENT  TO  THE 
XJA  TEIUUT0RIE8 

(Mr.  DC  LUGO[  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ad^bcss  tbe  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  iievise  and  extend  bis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  na  LUGO;  Mr.  Bptakar,  I  am 
pleased  to  annouhce  that  133  Members 
of  the  House— Ripublieana  and  Demo- 
crats, oonservatttes  and  Uberals.  from 
the  North.  Soulb.  East,  and  West- 
have  agreed  to  o^isponsw  House  Joint 
Resolution  23,  w^idi  would  extend  tbe 
right  to  vote  for;Presldent  to  the  JJJB. 
territories  of  th«  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  Amerlcaki  Samoa  and  the 
Northern  Mariai^ 

Over  123  of  out  colleagues  agree  geo- 
graphic disenfrahchisement  of  Ameri- 
can dtisens  is  pMoitly  unteir.  Tbdr 
support  also  shows  that  members  of 
both  parties  take  their  party  plat- 
forms seriously,  feince  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Republican  platforms 
induded  planks  kdvocaUng  the  Presi- 
dential vote  for  the  territories. 

This  bipartisan  danimstration  of 
support  is  deeper  appreciated  by  tbe 
people  of  the  territories,  and  I  urge 
our  colleagues  who  have  not  yet 
signed  up  to  Joih  with  the  123  mem- 
bers sponsoring  this  historic  legisla- 


THB  WIC  NUTRITION 
nCPROVKMKNT  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  peradsslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  G^Dcaker, 
today  I  call  tbe  attention  of  my  ool- 
leagdea  to  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced to  Improve  tbe  effectiveness  of 
tbe  FMeral  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Rogram  tar  Women,  Infants 
and  CbOdren— tbe  WIC  Program- 
without  any  increase  in  budget  outlays 
and  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"Tbe  WIC  Nutrition  Act  of  1986 
would  bar  States,  counties,  and  mu- 
nldpallttes  from  collecting  sales  tax  on 
food  purdiaaed  with  WIC  funds.  At 
least  14  States  and  numerous  local 
govenuncnts  last  year  diverted  over 
$7.4  million  Federal  funds  from  this 
program  into  State  treasuries,  while 
also  retaining  30  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram grants  to  cover  administrative 
costs.  "This  diversion  had  the  effect  of 
denying  participation  in  the  program 
to  at  least  16,000  women,  infants,  and 
children  nationwide. 

In  these  days  of  budget  constraint, 
we  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
ensure  tbat  our  scarce  national  re- 
sources are  used  as  effectively  as  possi- 
ble. Every  dollar  taxed  by  these  14 
States  is  a  dollar  that  is  unavailable 
for  the  purchase  of  food. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
WIC  NutrtUim  Improvement  Act  of 
1965. 


OBSERVATION  OF  RECENT 
ELBCnONB  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  snd 
extend  bis  remarks?) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  weekend  I  had  tbe  privi- 
l«ie  of  leading  a  delegation  of  U.S.  ob- 
servers to  El  Salvador  to  view  those 
elections,  lliere  were  eight  of  us  in 
tbe  otfldal  delegation:  from  both  po- 
litical parties:  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress, six  from  tbe  private  sector. 

On  tbat  election  day  Sunday,  we  dis- 
persed to  neariy  30  towns  in  El  Salva- 
dor, bad  extensive  ccmversations  about 
and  saw  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  elections: 
came  back,  issued  a  communique  on 
which  we  bad  unanimous  agreement. 
"That  agreement  was  that  those  elec- 
tions were  free,  they  were  fair,  as 
Judged  by  any  standard  indudlng  that 
which  we  would  use  in  the  United 
States. 

We  urged  in  that  communique  that 
aU  parties  revect  the  outcome  of 
those  elections.  The  party  of  President 
Duarte  scored  a  treinendous  victory  of 
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54  percent,  and  now  we  understand 
today  that  two  of  tbe  parties  irtio  did 
not  fare  so  well:  the  PCN  and  Arena, 
are  protesting  those  dections  snd 
threatening  to  undermine  tbe  outccme 
of  those  elections. 

0  1600 

I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the 
seeds  of  democracy  tbat  have  been 
planted  in  El  Salvador  if  all  parties  did 
not  adhere  to  and  reqwot  those  elec- 
tions. On  behalf  of  aU  of  the  members 
of  that  U.S.  observer  delggatioo  we 
again  urge  all  parties  in  El  Salvador  to 
adhere  to  and  respect  those  elections. 


A  COURAGEOUS  LEADER 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  peimlsBim  to  address 
tiie  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CallfOTnia.  Mr. 
I^yeaker,  please  let  Justloe  be  done. 
Seat  Rk*  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  rise  today,  omfirmlng 
the  observations  of  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Oklahoma  who  Just 
spoke.  I,  too,  was  a  fecial  observer 
Sunday  in  El  Salvador.  It  was  a  Joy  to 
see  a  dynamic  democracy  in  action  in 
that  small  country.  Monday  I  was  in 
the  adjoining  country  of  Honduras  to 
see  our  bilateral  agreements  continu- 
ing to  strengthen  the  friendship  be- 
twem  our  country  and  that  beautiful 
littie  Central  American  republle. 

However,  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  would  like 
briefly  to  speak  today  about  Nicaragua 
and  one  of  its  native  sons  who  is  one 
of  the  most  courageous  leaders  snd  de- 
fender of  liberty  that  we  have  any- 
where throughout  North  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  boo  that  I  tpeak 
of  is  your  kind  of  man.  Like  you.  he 
roee  from  humble  beginnings  to  a 
leader  in  his  country.  I  am  qieaking 
about  the  Archbishop  of  Nicaragua 
Obando  y  Bravo.  Wboi  our  colleague. 
Vim  Wkbbb.  and  I  flew  into  Managua 
Saturday  we  were  prepared  to  meet  a 
man  of  great  faith,  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  tower  of  strength  and 
courage  that  warmly  wdoomed  us  into 
his  home.  Mr.  Wcscs  snd  I  knew 
within  minutes  of  meeting  Archliishop 
Obando  y  Bravo  why  all  freed<Hn 
loving  Nlcaraguans  call  him  the  great- 
est man  in  thdr  country. 

We  met  with  the  archbishop  for  over 
an  hour,  and  he  confirmed  our  worst 
fears  about  the  direction  of  his  be- 
loved country. 

He  is  a  man  for  all  seasons,  and  this 
dark  winter  that  Nicaragua  is  suffer- 
ing requires  men  snd  women  of  this 
dedication.  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to 
the  House  stnne  startling  facts  about 
loyalty  and  disloyalty  in  the  Catholic 
dergy  of  Nicaragua.  These  facts  were 
first  presented  to  us  by  our  Embassy 
and  the  archbishop  confirmed  them. 
There  are  only  912  Catholic  dergy  in 
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that  oiiall  eoimtry— that  tawludM  »U 
prlerta.  nuns,  monki.  both  f oreicB  and 
meuaiuan  dttena.  This  la  a  fairly 
low  imtlo  of  dcric  to  laypenons.  len 
than  one  pricat  per  3.000  peoi>le. 

Now  pleaie  analyae  the  following: 
860  of  the  prieata  and  nana  In  Nlcara- 
(ua  are  loyal  to  ArehMihop  Obando  y 
Bravo  and  hli  eight  bilhopK  800!  That 
leavea  only  53  who  have  Joined  the 
pro-Conmunlat  popular  church,  the 
phoney  euphemiam  for  a  Cooamunlit- 
puppei.  atate  controlled  religion.  And 
get  thla  fact— only  10  of  that  disloyal 
band  of  53  are  Nicaraguans— only  10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  isnt  It  about  time  this 
body  reoognlaes  that  the  handful  of 
naive  nuns,  prleata.  ministers,  women 
groups  and  students  who  go  down  to 
Nicaragua  to  get  the  deluxe,  qulcky 
liberation  thetdogy  tour  are  being  sold 
a  pro^^ooHBunist  bill  of  goods.  What 
they  are  shown  on  the  'Potemkin'  San- 
dlnlsta  tour  la  not  the  ugly  reality  of 
anti-Christian  antiliberty  Nicaragua, 
but  Just  a  Fantasy  Island  tour  of  lies 
andOlusion. 

ArehMshop  Obando  y  Bravo  told  VIn 
and  I  that  not  one  of  the  nine  com- 
mandantes  has  been  seen  In  a  church 
In  years.  N<»-  has  suspended  priest 
Miguel  d'BKOto.  the  token  Foreign 
Minister,  ever  been  seen  Inside  a 
church  In  Nicaragua.  Has  even  one  of 
"the  revolutitmary  tourists"  returned 
h<»De  to  teU  the  truth  about  theae 
anti-Christian  Leninists  and  their  con- 
tempt for  religion.  Cant  you  Just 
Imagine  dlteoto  yelling  to  Danny 
Ortega,  at  the  si^t  of  every  flight 
bringing  to  Managua  the  next  load  of 
naive  clerics  begging  to  be  brain- 
washed. "Boss,  de  plane,  de  plane!  It's 
Fantasy  Island  time!" 


the  budgets  of  many  agencies  that 
come  before  us. 


FREEZE  THE  BUDGET  OF  NASA 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  hla  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  later  today  the  House 
will  be  considering  the  1986  authorisa- 
tion of  NASA.  HJi.  1714. 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  authorintion  to  Implement  a 
concept  that  many  are  talking  about 
but  few  are  putting  forward  as  reality, 
and  that  Is  a  budget  freeae. 

HJI.  1714  Is  being  presented  to  us 
with  a  5-peroent  increase  over  the 
amount  an)>t>priated  for  this  budget 
year.  That  Is  almost  $400  millkm.  This 
is  the  first  1986  authoriattlim  to  come 
before  us,  and  I  think  It  Is  time  we  Im- 
plement the  freeae  concept  as  a  means 
of  ccmtrtdling  spending  and  getting 
the  budget  defldt  under  controL 

I  hope  all  thoae  who  believe  that  we 
must  make  a  start  on  solving  the 
budget  deficit  wiU  support  my  amend- 
ment and  freeae  the  budget  of  NASA 
as  we  will  have  to  freeae  and  even  cut 


FAIR  RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  SLAUOHTKR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Bptaker.  on 
Tuesday  I  introduced  the  Fair  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1985  to  extend  full  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  eligibility  to 
spouses  who  choose  to  work  In  the 
home  and  to  maintain  the  relative 
value  of  IRA  rights  over  time  by  in- 
dexing the  tax-free  annual  contrlbu- 
ti(m  Umlt  to  inflaOtm. 

The  existing  limitations  on  IRA  con- 
tributions for  married  couplea  with 
one  wage-earning  qxMise  are  inequita- 
ble. 

At  the  Old  of  1984,  IRA  assets  in 
this  country  totaled  $133  bOUon.  This 
amount  of  long-term  Investment  cap- 
ital, made  available  through  IRA's, 
has  helped  fuel  economic  growth  in 
this  decade.  Without  Indexing,  howev- 
er. IRA's  wlU  In  effect  be  phased  out 
slowly,  as  Inflation  erodea  the  value  of 
the  annual  IRA  contribution. 

Congress  must  act  now  to  Htmlnatif 
the  Inequity  in  current  law  and  grant 
non-wage-eaming  spouses  the  same 
IRA  rights  as  wage-earning  spouses 
and  to  ensure  that  the  individual  re- 
tirement account  remains  an  attrac- 
tive and  valuable  Investment  for  re- 
tirement. 


NO  WHITE  HATS  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  petmiasifm  to  addreas  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremarlu.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  ft^eaker.  no 
one  wears  white  hats  In  Nicaragua. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wxaol  mentioned  the  incarceration 
of  several  political  prfaoners  In  Mana- 
gua by  the  SanillnMas  I  am  sure  he  is 
correct.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Nicaragua. 
I  observed  many  similar  violations  of 
human  rights,  persecution  of  the 
church  and  lack  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  travel.  I  am  also  omoemed 
about  the  Hanrtlnlstas  program  to  relo- 
cate thousands  of  peasants,  uprooting 
them  from  their  homea.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  incidents  that  suggest  to  me 
that  Daniel  Ortega  is  not  a  friend  of 
democracy;  that  he  Is  primarily  a  man 
that  loves  power  and  that  he  Is  doing 
very  little  to  democratise  his  country. 

That  does  not  mean  that  our  policy 
of  aiding  the  Oontras  is  right  The 
C(mtras  too  appear  to  be  violators  of 
human  rights  and  cnnmit  atrocities 
like  the  Sandinistas  But  the  point  is, 
if  we  are  going  to  speak  out  against 
human  rights  abuses  on  the  right,  we 
should  do  so  on  the  left  too.  And 
Daniel  Ortega  and  the  Sandinistas  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  when  it 
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comes  to  those  nations  that  should  be 
proud  of  their  democratic  traditions. 
Those  oriilnal  goals  of  the  Sandlnista 
revolution  are  heeomlng  ancient  relics. 


SEAT  RICHARD  MdNTYRB 
IMMEDIATELY 

(Mr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miasion  to  addreas  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarkaj_ 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely 
regret  the  drcumrtances  which  bring 
me  here  today.  However.  I  speak 
before  my  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the 
voters  of  Indiana's  Ei^th  Congres- 
sional District  and  in  the  interests  of 
preserving  our  Amrrifmn  system  of 
democratic  guveriiment. 

The  dtlaens  of  Indiana's  Eighth 
have  been  unf  aliiy  robbed  of  represen- 
tatkm  in  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
since  January  3.  In  a  blatant  abuse  of 
polltioal  power,  the  demoeratlo-oon- 
trolled  House  has  refused  to  seat  Con- 
greasman-eleet  Richard  Melntyre.  a 
Republican,  and  the  certified  winner 
in  this  particular  election  contest 

Displaying  a  cavalier  disregard  for 
the  law  and  the  wOl  of  the  electorate. 
House  Democrats  have  taken  matters 
into  their  own  hands  to  alter  the  out- 
come of  this  election.  They  have 
choaen  to  conduct  a  selective  recount 
in  the  hope  of  swinging  the  results  in 
favor  of  their  colleague.  Democrat 
Ftank  MoClDskey. 

Such  unprecedented  aeUoos  make  a 
mockery  and  a  sham  of  the  democratic 
process  In  America.  Hie  only  wrongdo- 
ing evidenced  throughout  this  entire 
disgraceful  episode  In  American  histo- 
ry has  been  perpetrated  by  the  House 
Democrats! 

The  American  sjrstem  of  government 
is  the  envy  of  the  world.  Tet  I  see  a 
dangerous  threat  to  democracy  when  a 
political  party  can  steal  power  away 
from  the  voters  in  determining  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  The  voters  of 
Indiana's  Eighth  District  elected  Rich- 
ard Melntyre  to  represent  them  In 
Cwigress.  Let  us  seise  the  opportunity 
to  preserve  and  protect  their  rights— 
and  the  ri^ts  of  aU  American  dtl- 
aens—and  seat  Richard  Melntyre  Im- 
mediately! 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HJI.  1714,  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  1986 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  119  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  considerati<m. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rn.u» 

Reaolvtd,  That  at  any  time  after  the  sdop- 
Uon  of  this  reiolution  the  ftwaker  may. 


punuant  to  dauae il(b>  of  rule  g»ill.  de- 
clare the  Houee  resolved  Into  the  COouBlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  Htouae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  eoiiil$eraUaa  of  the  MU  (HJt 
1714)  to  authorise  i^iiiroprlatiooe  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronauttoiiand  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  developoMDt 
(lisht,  control  and  data  oommi 
oonatruction  of  faqHtiee.  and  rei 
program  manacemint,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea.  and  the  flnt  readlnc  of  the  bin  shall 
be  dlapeiwed  withi  After  general  debate, 
which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  MU  and  sbaD 
continue  not  to  eaoeed  one  boor,  to  be 
equally  divided  and>  oontroUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  i|iinorlty  mftw^f'  of  the 
Committee  on  8cie*ce  and  Technology,  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  for  tmrnaHnmnX 
under  the  ftve-mlnate  rule  by  tttta  taistead 
of  by  soetlonB.  and  each  title  shaD  be  oonald- 
ered  as  having  been  read.  At  the 
of  the  conslderatloli  of  the  bOl  for 
ment,  the 

the  bOl  to  the  Houib  with  such 
as  may  have  been  aoopted.  and  the  pravious 
question  shall  be  cbnsidered  as  ortered  on 
the  bill  and  amenfaienU  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  taitervening  motkm  except 
one  motion  to  recoi^mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CaocxRT).  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  WHXAir]  is  recogniaed  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  |<r.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debMe  (mly.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lon], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  otmsume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  119 
is  an  open  rule  brovlding  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1714,  the  National 
Aeronautics  andBpaoe  Administration 
authorisation  fo^  fiscal  year  1986.  The 
rule  provides  fc^  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  eqilally  divided  and  coo- 
tioUed  by  the  cfiainnan  and  ranking 
minority  mendier  of  the  Committee  on 
Sdence  and  Technology.  It  further 
provides  that  thi  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions and  that  e4di  title  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  read.  jPinally,  Mr.  I^neaker, 
the  rule  provided  for  one  motion  to  re- 
commit 

1714  authOTiaes 
le  National  Aerooau- 
[NASA] 
This  overall  fund- 
ing level  is  equfl  to  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  is 
approximately  $$75  million  above  the 
fiscal  year  1985  ftmdlng  leveL 

Mr.  Speaker,  |hls  is  a  simple,  opoi 
rule  which  will!  allow  full  consider- 
ation of  this  leg^latlon.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  suppott  the  rule. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  tim4  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bouse  Resoluticm  119 
provides  for  the  I  consideration  of  HJt 
1714  which  aut^orlMs  appRwrlattons 
to  the  National  Aeronautkis  and  Bsmot 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  rule  inovld^  for  conaideration  of 
the  bill   in  tht  Committee  of  the 


Mr.  Speaker, 
$7.9  billion  for 
tics  and  Space 
in  fiscal  year  It 


Whdle.  wttl|  1  hour  of  general  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
mwnbw  of  the  Sdence  and  Technolo- 
gy <Tw«i«»tttCC- 

Followlng  general  debate  the  bill 
WiU  be  read  by  ttUe  instead  of  by  sec- 
tion tat  amendment  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule,  and  any  germane  amend- 
ments wiU  be  in  order  for  consider- 
ation. So  this  is  a  comidetely  open 
rule.  Finally,  the  rule  provldea  for  the 
usual  motion  to  reomnmlt 

Mr.  ftieaker,  HJI.  1714  authorteea 
approximately  $7.9  billl<m  for  NASA 
in  fiscal  year  1986  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
posea  induding  research  and  develop- 
ment, spaee  fHght  control  and  data 
communications,  construction  of  facul- 
ties, and  icseardi  and  program  man- 
agement 

The  total  authorisati<m  is  identical 
to  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, althoui^  the  committee 
has  allocated  the  funds  somewhat  dif- 
ferently than  requested.  The  total  au- 
thortetkm  is  5  percent  over  the  fiscal 
1985  authorisation,  meaning  real 
growth  for  the  agency  is  about  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  I  think  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  on  holding 
down  mending  for  NASA  while  at  the 
same  t*m*  upholding  its  important 
missions  and  needs. 

Mr.  I^teaker,  this  authorizatian  will 
permit  NASA  to  move  forward  on  such 
ongoing  programs  as  the  qiace  shuttle. 
HMoe  telescope,  the  Galileo  missiim. 
laiH  the  gTt»""«*  ray  observatory  and 
shuttle/maoelah  payload  experiments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  U.  of  this  bill  es- 
tahUshes  a  space  shutUe  pricing  poUcy 
for  fiscal  years  1089-91  that  Is  not 
without  controversy.  Judging  from  the 
n^JMfjt^nma^i  vlcws  in  the  committee 
roMSt  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
««?«»"«**—  think  the  jffidng  policy  will 
undnmlne  efforts  by  the  inrlvate 
wedaat  to  make  outermace  a  commer- 
cially viaUe  venture.  Nevolheleas,  the 
bOl  was  reported  by  voice  vote,  and 
the  Mtmbers  who  have  an  alternative 
midngsyiAem  will  be  able  under  this 
rule  to  offer  thdr  amendments.  This 
rule  was  also  adopted  by  voice  vote, 
without  oontroversy.  I  therofore  urge 
Its  adoption  so  that  we  can  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  the  NASA 
authffriaatlfln 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Nc^rth 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rosa]. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  badi  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resoluticm.  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


■SMOvai,.or  ntaa  or 

or  HJL  1401.  BJL  i«ea.  bjl  i4oa 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that.my  name  be  removed  as  a 
cosponsor  ttcm  the  bills,  HA.  1401, 
1403,  and  1403. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
thero  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  UIAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  ftieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legidattve  days  in  whkdi  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  HJI. 
1714,  and  to  indude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentlonan  from  norida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZA'nON  ACT,  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pr?  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  Houae  Reaolution  119  and  rule 
XZm,  the  Chair  dedares  the  Houae 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  ctm- 
slderatlon  of  the  biU  HJt  1714. 
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t  ooKmn^  or  1 

According  the  Houae  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unl<m  for  the  consideratimi  of  the  Mil. 
HJL  1714,  to  authoriae  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  reaeareh  and  devd- 
(QHuent  tpnot  Tdgbt,  oootrd  and  data 
nrmmimiratlfflrT,  oonstruetlon  of  facUl- 
tiea,  and  researdi  and  program  man- 
agement and  for  otber  purpoaea,  with 
Mr.  TOUB  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clark  read  the  title  cA  the  MIL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bOl  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Undn  the  rule,  the  goitleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Foqua]  will  be  recogniaed 
for  SO  aainutea,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lvjah]  wUl  be 
recognised  for  30  mlnutea. 

The  Chair  reoognlaea  the  gmtleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FdooaI. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
mywlf  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
HJL  1714.  which  would  authorise 
fiscal  year  1986  funds  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Nclsoh. 
chairman  of  the  Subcmnmlttee  on 
Space  Sdence  and  Appllcatlona.  and 
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Mr.  OucKMui»  cfaaliiMii  of  the  Sub- 
ftininlUM  on  Ti  tiinwii  iBttini.  Avl^ 
tkm  aiMl  Ifatcrlali  for  thdr  Ifdmtilp 
In  \M\t^^Km  this  Vi«M«nnn  to  the 
floor.  They  hatpe  done  an  outstandtnc 
Job  in  pert eetinc  thk  leglelaHon  I  alao 
vant  to  admowlailie  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Lima*.  Mr.  Wuko.  and  Mr. 
Ijtwn  on  the  other  aide  of  the  aiale. 

The  auoeeaa  of  the  8»aee  Shuttle 
Procram  eontlnuea  to  renew  our  Ha- 
tlonl  confidence  in  American  great- 
neoi  and  to  demonatTatif  to  the  world 
that  we  are  again  ftast  In  9oee.  But. 
we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurda  beeauM 
the  eorapctttlon  In  Intematlanal  vace 
activities  li  Inereaaint  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Our  wpact  program  playi  a  poirtttve 
role  In  exerting  world  leaderahlp  In  po- 
tttkal.  economic  and  adentlflc  knowl- 
edge which  we  must  exploit  to  advan- 
tage. 

NASA's  activities  are  designed  to 
"»»*«f*"  U  A  Ifiartwrshlp  In  aeronauti- 
cal and  itfaoe  research  and  teduiology 
and  Its  utIllHtlan.  More  specifically, 
the  objectives  of  NASA's  activities  are 
to:  make  the  space  transportatlcm 
system  fully  operational  and  cost  ef- 
fective; move  forward  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  psnnanently  manned 
space  station;  conduct  an  effective  and 
ptodoctive  program  of  aeronautical  re- 
ssareh  and  technolegy  irtdefa  win  otm- 
trUmte  to  the  endnnng  preeminence 
of  the  nuted  States  In  aviation;  con- 
duct an  etttetlve  and  productive  ^Moe 
and  Earth  Scleneea  Program  which  ex- 
pands human  knowledge  of  the  Barth, 
Its  envlranment.  the  solar  system  and 
the  unlvose;  omduet  effective  and 
productive  90ce  applications  and 
technology  programs  which  contribute 
matrriallT  to  our  Nation's  current  and 
future  Itadfrship  In  space;  and  en- 
hance opportunities  tm  J3A  private 
sectm*  Involvcnient  In  dvU  qiace  and 
qMwe-related  activities. 

The  NASA  flseal  year  1M6  budget 
authorkatfcm  provldfls  for  a  deliber- 
ately paced  program  of  ^flight  mrojeets 
and  ground  based  activities  to  make 
progress  toward  these  objectives. 

The  NASA  fkcal  year  19M  budget 
request  Includes  funding  for  ongoing 
programs  such  as  the  vaoe  shuttle, 
the  qwoe  telescope,  the  Oallleo  mis- 
sion, the  Gamma  Ray  Observatory, 
shuttle/spaoelab  payload  experiments, 
a  Venus  radar  mapper  mission,  and 
the  numerical  aerot^mamlc  simulation 
project. 

Funding  is  provided  to  continue 
three  new  initiatives  introduced  last 
year  including  the  upper  atmospheric 
research  satellite  miaskm.  the  Mars 
geosdenee/rlimatology  orblter  mis- 
skm.  as  well  as  a  scatterometcr  instru- 
ment for  the  Navy  remote  ocean  sens- 
ing system.  The  NASA  fiscal  year  1986 
request  also  indudee  funding  for  con- 
tinuing systems  definition  studies  and 
advanced  technical  development  ac- 
tivities tat  a  permanent  mannfd  space 
statkm. 


Ftaially,  the  budget  request  includes 
funding  for  two  new  initiatives:  the 
Office  of  Commerlcal  Programs  and 
the  orbital  manuvcrtng  vehicle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  reeommendatlons  our  com- 
mittee has  made  with  respect  to  the 
NASA  budget  request.  The  bill  before 
you  would  authorlw  $7  JM  mfllion  fen- 
the  agency  which  is  the  same  amount 
as  the  request. 

The  major  thrusts  of  the  budget 
chuiges  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee are  the  following:  Augment  the 
shuttle  orblter  structural  itiares  to 
retain  critical  sklUs  thereby  maintain- 
ing  production  readiness  for  a  fifth  or- 
blter vehicle;  and  augment  the  9aee 
sftffnw  *"**  applications  supporting  re- 
search and  technology  activities  for 
advanced  technical  development  ac- 
tivities which  should  serve  to  reduce 
the  technical  and  schedule  risk  of 
future  fli^t  program. 

Reallocation  of  $10  million  in  aero- 
nautical research  and  technology  ac- 
tivities for  hiitfier  priority  acthrltles.  I 
understand  that  some  of  this  realloca- 
tion has  been  reocmsldered  and  win  be 
clarified  and  documented  in  a  colloquy 
between  Mr.  Guckmaji  and  Mr.  Lswis. 

The  committee  added  a  number  of 
language  iwovIsIods  including  title  n 
which  would  establish  policy  guide- 
lines for  establishing  the  space  shuttle 
pricing  policy  for  commercial  and  for- 
eign users  for  the  period  fiscal  year 
l»M-fl. 

I  am  including  in  the  RaooiD  a  com- 
parison of  the  NASA  fiscal  year  198S 
<q>ffating  plan,  the  NASA  fiscal  year 
IMS  budget  request  and  the  commit- 
tee action  on  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget 

I  urge  the  sumwrt  of  my  ooUeagues 
for  JLR.  1714. 

Space  Program  elements  in  fiscal 
year  1980  involve: ' 

Definition  and  technology  effort  in 
preparation  for  development  of  a  per- 
manently manned  9aoe  station,  the 
next  majtn-  step  in  aqdoratlon  and  utl- 
Uaatlon  of  space  and  a  key  element  hi 
continued  U.S.  leadership  In  mace. 
The  abfllty  to  function  routinely  in 
space  onboard  the  space  station  wiU 
provide  countless  opportunities  for  ex- 
perimenting in  the  known  sciences  as 
w^  as  In  those  stiU  to  be  discovered. 
Commercial  companies,  other  UjS. 
Government  agencies,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  been  invited  to  Join  us 
in  this  endeavor  broadening  the  hori- 
aoM  for  an  those  who  participate.  Def- 
inition and  preliminary  design  con- 
tracts win  be  indicated  in  fiscal  year 
1985  so  that  the  best  ideas  and  tech- 
nology of  industry  are  considered 
before  the  final  design  and  devel<9- 
ment  are  begun. 

Expsbded  use  of  the  space  shuttle 
and  other  elements  of  the  space  trans- 
portation system  capitalising  oa  Its 
demonstrated  capabilities  to  place  sat- 
ellites in  orbit,  to  retrieve  and  repair 


satellites,  and  to  conduct  experiments 
and  make  observations  using  the  shut- 
tle and  the  spaoelah.  The  fiscal  year 
1900  program  wUl  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  hardware,  mission  in- 
tegration and  training,  ground  proc- 
essing and  fU^t  operations  of  the 
qMoe  shuttle.  FU^ts  during  1900  in- 
clude payloads  for  NASA.  Departmoit 
of  Defense  "««<  ifcsiiesHi  commercial 
and  international  users  of  wcmet.  The 
present  fleet  of  three  MMters  win  be 
expanded  with  the  delivery  of  the 
fourth  <nbtter  in  mld-1088.  and  final 
operational  modlflcatlons  to  OV-102 
wm  be  completed  during  1906.  Addi- 
tional spagelab  flii^ts  wm  rapiUliif 
on  the  suooeas  of  the  initial  mission  as 
this  unique  capability  Is  exploited  for 
space  research  and  applications  mls- 
nons.  The  Centaur  upper  stages  for 
DoMTtment  of  Defense  and  NASA 
missions  wm  proceed  toward  the  criti- 
cal first  uses  of  the  planetary  versl<m 
in  1900  for  the  Galileo  and  Ulysses 
Missions  The  initial  launch  from  the 
Vandenberg  launehslte  scheduled  for 
eariy  1900  wm  use  the  first  set  of 
lighter  weight  filament  wound  cases 
tar  the  solid  rocket  booster.  Work  wm 
continue  on  the  space  shuttle  main 
engine  to  improve  the  (^Derating  mar- 
gins, rellabmty  and  maJntainaWllty  of 
the  preeent  configuration.  Develop- 
ment efforts  wm  be  initiated  on  a  re- 
useaUe  orbital  maneuvering  vehicle  to 
extend  operational  on-mUt  capabm- 
tles  beyond  the  range  of  the  (nhlter. 

A  banner  year  tos  the  Space  Sdenoe 
and  Applications  Program  including 
the  planned  launch  of  the  Galileo  and 
Ulysses  formerly  the  International 
Solar  Polar  Mission— missions  and  the 
Hubble  space  telescope,  the  observa- 
tions of  Halley's  Comet  from  Astro 
telescopes  aboard  the  space  shuttle, 
and  the  Voyager  encounter  with 
Uranus.  The  Galileo  Mission  wm 
retain  an  option  to  fly  by  the  asteroid 
Amphitrite  on  its  way  to  Jupiter 
where  it  wm  send  a  probe  into  Jupi- 
ter's atmo9here  and  conduct  a  series 
of  encounters  with  satellites  of  the 
giant  planet  Ulysses  wm  fly  past  Jupi- 
ter and  use  the  powerful  gravitational 
force  of  the  planet  to  accelerate  the 
spacecraft  into  a  trajectory  which  wm 
permit  observation  of  the  Sun  at  high 
Is^tudes  previously  beyond  our  capa- 
tamty  to  obaerve.  The  Hubble  space 
telescope  wm  provide  a  quantum  Jump 
over  the  best  ground-based  teleso(v>es 
in  our  abmty  to  observe  and  better  un- 
derstand the  universe.  Work  wm  con- 
tinue on  important  missions  for  the 
future:  the  Gamma  Ray  Obaervatory 
wm  study  extremely  high  energy  phe- 
nomena: the  Venus  radar  mapping 
mission  wm  penetrate  the  dense  cloud 
cover  and  provide  global  Imagery  of 
the  surface  of  Venus;  the  upper  atmos- 
phere reeearch  satellite  wm  provide 
important  information  on  the  chemi- 
cal ccHnposition  and  vlunerabmty  of 
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the  upper  atmosp  bere;  the  Man  ortiit- 
er  wm  provide  geoscienoe  and  dlma- 
tology  mapping  of  Mars;  the  advanoed 
communications  [technology  satdUte 
wm  demonstrate  new  capabmtles  In 
frequency  reuse  ftnd  onboard  swltch- 
inr.  and  the  scatterometcr  wm  fly  on  a 
Navy  satemte  to  ^uire  global  ocean 
data.  Progress  wfll  continue  In  other 
areas  including  m^tterials  processing  in 
space,  the  search  and  rescue  locator 
system  and  analysis  of  data  acquired 
from  the  Earth  ifdiation  budget  satel- 
lite launched  in  I4te  1084. 

E^Mkce  research  and  technology  ac- 
tivities to  advance  the  technology  base 
which  provides  new  concepts,  materi- 
als, components,  devices,  software  and 
subsystems  for  Mse  In  UJB.  dvU  and 
mmtary  qwce  adfivlties.  This  research 
emphasises  the  longer  range  aspects  of 
generic  research  And  technology  devel- 
opment in  transfaortation.  spaeecraft 
and  platform  systems  which  are  cru- 
cial to  future  UA  leadership  in  space. 

The  aeronautic^  research  and  tech- 
nology program  cimtributes  materially 
to  the  enduring  preeminence  of  TJA 
civil  and  mmtarv  aviation  by:  First 
conducting  disdilinary  and  systems 
research  at  the  leading  edge  of  tech- 
nology in  those  isreas  critical  to  the 
omtinued  superiority  of  \3B.  aircraft; 
second,  mslnteiry'g  the  research  cen- 
ters in  posittons  of  exceUence  in  facm- 
ties  and  teehnteal  staff,  third,  assuring 
timely  transf «■  df  research  results  to 
the  U.S.  aeronaufteal  industrr.  fourth, 
assuring  appropriate  involvement  of 
universities  and  ;  industry;  and  fifth, 
providbig  aeron^tical  development 
support  to  other  igovemmmt  agencies 
and  U.S.  Industry.  Conducted  weU  in 
advance  of  and  iiidependent  of  nwdflc 
applications,  the  Mttnautlcal  research 
and  technology  program  Indudes  both 
fundamental  research  in  the  aeronau- 
tical disciplines  i^  systems  research 
applicable  to  general  classes  of  ad- 
vanced mmtary  «id  dvU  aircraft  The 
program  involves  participation  by 
aeronautical  manuf  actureis  to  ensure 
that  the  technology  is  OHnpatible  with 
practical  design  considerations  and 
can  be  suoeessfttlly  transfened  into 
application  In  netr  and  betto-  aircraft 
systems  and  comj^onents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  want  to  further  dis- 
cuss two  progntan  areas:  the  apace 
,  shuttle  and  the  space  station. 

■FAC^SHUTTU 

^  There  are  mahy  reasons  why  the 
space  shuttle  is  ap  important  and  logi- 
cal step  in  manfied  space  flight  and 
the  U.S.  space  prMTam: 

Flrst,  the  shuttle  \b  our  only  manned 
space  activity,     j 

Man  has  worked  hard  to  achieve— 
and  has  indeed  a^eved— the  freedom 
of  mobmty  on  land,  the  freedom  of 
if^ntng  on  his  oceans,  and  the  freedom 
of  flying  in  the  ,atmo9here.  And  he 
has  discovered  that  he  can  also  have 
the  freedom  of  space.  BCan  has  learned 


to  fly  in  quaoe.  and  man  wm  continue 
toflylnvaoe. 

GhrcD  this  fact  the  United  States 
cannot  forgo  Its  responslbmty— to 
Itedf  and  to  the  free  wortd— to  have  a 
part  In  manned  space  flight  And  the 
mace  shuttle  is  clearly  the  most  mean- 
ingful and  useful  manned  tpmot  pro- 
gram for  the  w?»»*ng  decade. 

Second,  the  qjaoe  shuttle  is  needed 
to  make  vaee  operations  less  complex 
and  less  costly. 

Today  we  have  to  mount  an  enor- 
mous effort  every  time  we  laundi  an 
expendable  mace  vehlde.  The  reus- 
able space  shuttle  gives  us  a  way  to 
avoid  this.  This  alrplane-like  space- 
craft makes  a  launch  Into  orbit  an 
almost  routine  event  at  a  cost  much 
less  than  the  expendable  launch  vehi- 
cles. This  Is  possible  by  not  throwing 
everything  away  after  we  have  used  it 
Just  once— Just  as  we  dont  throw  away 
an  airplane  after  its  first  trip  from 
Washington  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  shuttle  also  allows  for  less  cost 
to  pa^oad  development  A  satellite 
that  wffl  be  launched  In  the  shuttle 
wm  no  longer  have  the  environmental. 
structural,  weight  and  other  associat- 
ed constraints  as  those  launched  oa  an 
ELV.  If  an  anomaly  should  occur  to 
the  satdUte.  the  shuttle  makes  it  pos- 
sOfle  to  retrieve  or  repair,  eliminating 
the  need  to  throw  away  a  costly  satel- 
lite. 

Fourth,  the  shuttle  wm  encourage 
far  greater  Intenuttional  partidpatlon 
in  space  flight 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  develop- 
mmt  of  the  Shuttle  Program  many 
Eurcviean  nati^mf  have  been  partid- 
pating  in  a  Jodnt  program  to  devdop 
the  spaeelab.  The  Spacelab  Program  is 
a  cooperative  effort  between  NASA 
and  the  European  Space  Agency 
□EBA].  ESA  is  designing  and  devdoi>- 
ing  the  flight  hardware.  The  gacelab 
wm  initiate  a  new  era  toe  qMce  exp^- 
mentatton.  Considerable  Intanational 
utilliatlon  of  the  shuttle/spacdab  cap 
paUlity  Is  now  underway  and  future 
activity  is  bdng  planned.  In  thdr  long- 
range  idannlng.  other  nations  aee  the 
transition  from  the  demonstration 
phase  to  the  operational  and  commer- 
cial application  aspects  of  mace  ex- 
ploitation. Within  this  framew«»k.  the 
trend  Is  toward  greater  flexttdUty. 
larger  Instruments  and  instrument 
groupings,  and  longer  mission  dura- 
tions. The  capabilities  of  the  shutUe/ 
iipa<^la»  offer  new  (^nwrtunities  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  mace. 

The  ^obally  televised  launch  and 
return  of  the  flnt  five  flights  of  Oo- 
Iwnbia  and  the  first  flight  of  OuUr 
lenger  calls  to  mind  the  proven  signifi- 
cance of  the  Space  Program  In  the 
arena  (rf  international  relations  and 
understanding  and,  thus,  in  the  pres- 
ervatkm  of  world  peace.  Because  of 
the  magnitude  and  ambitious  charac- 
ter of  NASA's  Space  Program,  the 
United  States  can  look  back  on  a  long 


and  fruitful  history  at  collaboration 
with  European  and  other  nations. 
Future  <q>portunlties  for  international 
cooperation  wm  greatly  exceed  past 
Joint  activities  because  of  the  ^aoe 
Shuttle  Program. 

The  initiatimi  of  routine  mace  trans- 
portati<m  <v>erations  in  late  1902 
marked  the  culmiimtion  of  about  20 
years  of  planning,  designing,  and  de- 
velopment of  a  reliable.  rea<Uly  acces- 
sible and  econmnically  tastertat 
method  to  operate  In  space,  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  Earth-bound 
man's  control  over  his  destiny  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  only  known  life-sup- 
porting body  in  the  solar  system. 

The  space  shuttle  and  NASA's 
future  plaimlng  toward  human  perma- 
nence in  space  Is  the  main  dement  of 
NASA's  oonformanoe  to  the  ^Moe  Act 
of  1950.  As  we  move  into  the  1900's 
and  prepare  to  remond  to  new  chal- 
lenges that  wm  fftee  us.  we  should 
review  these  policies  and  plan  for  the 
future,  particularly  with  a  view  toward 
technology-driven  projects  that  wm 
hdp  to  provide  the  United  States  with 
the  leadership  In  technology  and  Its 
sppllcatlons  that  is  manrtatifd  by  the 
SpmoeAct. 

One  of  these  new  chaUenges  that  ap- 
pears as  an  important  issue  when  eon- 
siderlng  the  international  aspects  of 
the  mace  shuttle  is  the  challenge  of 
intematiomd  competition  in  m*oe. 

After  overcoming  the  Soviet  Union's 
Inltlallead  in  space  in  the  early  1900's. 
the  United  States  has  generally  main- 
tained overaU  leadership  in  exploiting 
the  various  advantages  that  gpaee 
offers.  More  recently,  however,  the 
United  States  has  begun  to  lag  the 
IJJSJSJL  in  some  areas,  sudi  as  long- 
duration  manned  mbltal  flight  with  Its 
oppOTtunities  tor  extendve  experimoi- 
tal  and  emptalcal  data  in  sudi  areas  as 
life  sciences,  materials  piocwsing,  as- 
sanUy  and  repair,  manned  observa- 
tions, and  rmmmiiH  and  oontroL 
Other  countries  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly competitive.  In  particular,  the 
current  vigor  of  Soviet  manned  m«oe 
program  activity  iiMllcates  ctmtinued 
expansion  of  capabmtles  and  an  In- 
crease In  military  Mpmee  operaticms. 
During  calendar  year  1901  and  1902 
the  U.SJSJI.  launched  six  manned 
flights  inrhv«?»g  a  211-day  maoe  sta- 
tUm  mission  completed  on  December 
10.  1902.  the  longest  in  history  and 
more  than  double  the  length  of  the 
longest  UjB.  misskm  to  date— Skylab-3, 
04  days.  On  April  20. 1903.  the  Soviets 
launched  a  new  mlarion  involving  a 
three  maimed  crew  to  the  8alyut-7/ 
Cosmos  144S  (Hrbiting  craft  for  another 
long  duration  mission. 

Increasing  competition  to  U.S.  oper- 
ations in  moce  can  also  be  expected 
from  the  Euit^iean  Economic  Commu- 
nity which,  through  the  European 
i^Mce  Agency  [ESA].  is  developing  its 
own  space  transportation  system,  the 
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espendilde  Ariue.  Aiiane,  dMigiied 
to  oompete  wtth  the  J3B.  itauttle  and 
already  drawtnc  cuetomen  from  It, 
wfll  be  atle  to  launch  AUaa-daa  pay- 
loadi  to  geoaynchraious  tnuatfer 
orbit— 1.700  kc— while  follow-on  ver- 
■lone  In  development  or  planning  have 
capabmtlee  beyond  that— up  to  2,490 
kg-  Even  a  fully  reuaable  crew  and 
supply  tnoHport  vehicle,  the  Hennee. 
la  belnf  itudied  for  a  twchetage  venloo 
of  Aiiane  V.  In  Japan,  orMtal  capabfl- 
ity  will  be  movlded  by  the  Japoneee- 
developed  "N"  launch  vehicle.  alK>  to 
oooDpete  with  the  Utalted  States  In  the 
provtakm  of  launch  servloea  to  geoayn- 
ehronoui  (vUt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emerglnc 
user  community  for  the  ipaee  shuttle 
Inriudea  numerous  foreign  countries 
whose  IntUal  respocwe  to  the  Shuttle 
Program's  offer  of  laondi  services  has 
been  excellent.  Intematienal  taavolve- 
mmt  has  been  an  Important  feature  of 
the  ^Moe  Shuttle  ftogram  stnoe  Its 
InceptloiL  Nine  member  eountrles  of 
ESA— Belgium.  Denmark,  rnaee,  Ger- 
many. Italy,  The  Netherian^  Spain. 
Switxriand.  and  the  United  Klng- 
dom  entered  Into  an  agreement  In 
September  197S  with  the  ITnlted 
States  to  undertake,  as  an  ISA  medal 
project  funded  entirely  In  Europe— 
possibly  In  excess  of  $800  mflUoo-to 
design,  develop,  manufteture,  and  de- 
liver to  NASA  a  space  laboratory, 
called  apacelab,  for  use  with  the  shut- 
tle. Austria,  an  BBA  obaerver,  is  also 
contributing  to  the  spacelab  develop- 
ment 

Also,  the  Natknal  Research  CouneO 
of  Canada  (NROCl  undertook  in  June 
1975  to  design,  devdop.  and  manufac- 
ture a  space  shuttle  attached  remote 
manipulator  system  OUfS]  at  Canadi- 
an expense.  The  RlfS  wfll  deploy  pay- 
loads  firom  the  shuttle  cargo  bay,  re- 
trieve thfloii  and  perform  certain  pay- 
load  servicing  operatleps  in  space,  all 
under  remote  control  from  the  arbiter 
flitfitdeck. 

In  summary,  while  previous  interna- 
tional undertakings  In  space  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  life 
styles  and  general  well-being  of  man- 
kind can  be  enhanced  by  reaching  out 
beyond  the  Barth'e  atmovhere  to  ex- 
ploit the  unique  properties  of  spaces, 
the  spfoe  shuttle  is  the  tbnt  signifi- 
cant quantum  leap  with  the  potential 
to  make  those  operations  a  routine 
intem^ioml  activity.  With  lU  intro- 
duction, the  United  States,  thus,  is  of- 
fering the  services  of  a  new.  unique 
and  highly  useful  transportation 
system  to  the  world,  comparable  in  its 
significance  to  the  railroad  aaae  100 
years  ago  and  the  DC-S  aircraft  40 
years  ago. 

artcmnAtiom 

Last  year,  in  his  State  for  the  Union 
Memage  to  Congress.  '  President 
Reagan  outlined  a  bold  new  initiative 
for  the  Uhlted  States  that  wfll  main- 
tain and  ensure,  during  the  decade  of 


the  loco's  and  beyond,  our  hard  won 
position  of  leadership  In  space.  The 
President's  initiative  Is  a  permanently 
manned  space  station  to  be  In  oper- 
ation within  a  decade.  As  a  fundaoMfei* 
tal  element  of  his  vision  tot  this  Na- 
tion's future,  the  «Moe  station  wflL 

Reflect  and  contribute  to  America's 
commitment  to  research,  technology, 
and  moductlvlty: 

Be  a  peaceful,  visible  demonstration 
of  UjB.  strength  and  commitment  to 
leaderahip; 

Implement  the  dear  direction  the 
Ctvfl  Space  nogram  has  needed  and 
found  in  the  President's  national 
space  policy  set  forth  In  July  1962. 

The  time  for  space  station  Is  ripe— 
the  agenda  for  tasks  which  can  be  un- 
dertaken and  enhanced  using  the 
unique  capabilities  of  the  space  station 
is  fun.  and  both  \JA  Industry  and  the 
NASA  iiMUtution  are  fully  prepared  to 
Implement  the  President's  initiative. 
The  station  is,  I  believe,  the  next  logi- 
cal step  in  space. 

To  maTimlBff  the  unique  advantages 
provided  by  the  environment  of  qwce. 
we  need  to  establish  a  permanent  pres- 
ence that  enables  us  to  work  in  space 
full  time  *»Mi  fully  utUlaes  the  capa- 
bUlties  of  the  space  shuttle,  \nthout 
the  capability  of  the  shuttle,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  establish  the  more 
permanent  presence  in  spmoe  refer- 
enced by  the  President  on  July  4. 1902. 
in  his  national  space  policy  statement. 
A  second  reascm  is  that  the  operations 
we  have  conducted  with  the  shuttle 
have  stimulated  great  interest  in  the 
ixlvate  sector  to  look  toward  invest- 
ments in  future  q>ace  activities.  The 
construction  of  a  qwee  station  is  nec- 
essary to  create  the  facilities  that  wUl 
greatly  encourage  such  investment. 
and  to  stimulate  new  technology  that 
wm  spinoff  into  the  U^S.  economy.  Pl- 
naUy.  the  shuttle  has  also  stimulated 
great  international  interest  in  the  U.S. 
space  program,  as  evidenced  by  the 
overwhetaning  reoeptkm  of  the  Enter- 
prise in  Europe  last  summer  and  the 
recent  highly  successful  flight  of  the 
maoelab.  NASA  Is  planning  the  Space 
Station  Program  In  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  our  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world  to  participate 
with  us  In  taking  this  major  step. 

Based  upon  NASA  and  industry 
analyses  ow  the  past  18  months,  the 
Space  Station  Program  wUl  serve  a 
number  of  functions,  such  as: 

A  labwatory  in  space,  for  the  con- 
duct of  science  and  the  development 
of  new  technologies: 

A  permanent  observatory,  to  look 
down  upon  the  Earth  and  out  at  the 
universe; 

A  transportation  node  where  pay- 
loads  and  vehldes  are  stationed,  proc- 
essed, and  propeUed  to  their  destina- 
tions: 

A  servicing  fadllty  where  payloads 
and  vehldes  are  maintained,  and  if 
necessary,  repaired; 


An  assembly  faculty  where,  due  to 
ample  time  on  orbit  and  the  presence 
of  approiwlate  equipment,  large  struc- 
tures are  put  together  and  checked 
out; 

A  manufacturing  fadllty  where 
human  intelligence  and  the  servicing 
capabOity  of  the  station  combine  to 
enhance  commercial  opportunities  in 
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A  storage  depot  where  payloads  and 
parts  are  kept  on  orbit  for  subsequent 
deidoyment;  and 

A  staging  base  for  more  ambitious 
future  I 


The  space  station  will  represent  a 
fundamentally  new  and  versatile  capa- 
bility to  support  activities  In  space  In 
the  decade  of  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

NASA  is  requesting  $230  mUlion  for 
the  Space  Station  Program.  An  exten- 
sive definition  effort  Is  pi«pw^  with 
sufficient  resources  to  assure  that  the 
l»ogram.  when  hardware  devdopment 
Is  initiated,  wfll  be  thoroughly  defined, 
responsive  to  user  requirements,  and 
based  on  the  proper  mix  of  man  and 
machine,  incorporating  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  avaflaUe. 

This  detafled  engineolng  definition 
effort  wlU  provide  the  basis  for  com- 
mitment to  the  final  design  for  the 
construction  of  the  space  station. 
simiuaT  or  vummlxium  «cnoai 

The  following  table  1  summarises 
the  budget  action  taken  by  the  Cmn- 
mittee  on  Sdenoe  and  Technology  on 
the  fiscal  year  1980  NASA  budget  re- 
quest at  the  full  committee  markup  on 
March  27. 1985. 
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Again.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  HJl.  1714. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mjrself  4  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  .rise  in  suppmt  of 
H.R.  1714.  the  NiSA  authorisation 
bUl  for  fiscal  year  1085. 1  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratuli^  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  andi  Applications,  Mr. 
NcLsoii.  ss  weU  as  tbe  ranking  nUnorl- 
ty  member.  Mr.  Wiucxa.  for  the  fine 
bill  they  brought  to  the  f  uU  commit- 
tee. Likewise,  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late our  chairman.  Mr.  PoquA.  fOr  the 
bill  he  has  brought  io  the  floor. 

By  any  standard.'  this  bill  is  a  good 
bill.  It  provides  lair  and  halannwl 
funding  levels  for  <  NASA's  programs 
and  moves  us  ahea^  in  some  very  Im- 
portant policy  areai. 

In  view  of  the  stibng  concern  about 
the  defidt  and  the  critical  need  for  a 
balanced  budget,  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion shows  a  fine  sense  of  fiscal'  re- 
sponsibUity  on  the  ^art  of  many  of  uk 
Our  chairman.  Mr.  Pdqua.  and  by  Mr. 
NxLsoir  and  Mr.  WaIjekr.  as  weO  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  In 
addition  to  using  oiir  congressional  re- 
sponsibility to  clarify  priorities  within 
the  NASA  budget,  we  have  also  man- 
aged to  keep  the  total  dollars  at  the 
same  level  as  the  Preddent's  request 
This  is  an  accomplishment  of  which 
all  of  us  can  be  proikL 

I  am  espedaUy  plfcased  that  this  bfll 
recognises  that  wej  have  crossed  the 
threshold  of  a  new  jge  in  apmoe  sdenoe 
and  ^>pllcations.  "fhe  programs  sup- 
ported In  this  budget  wlU  revoluttoplBe 
many  areas  of  sdepoe  over  the  next 
decade.  The  progrmns  in  this  budget 
will  lead  to  the  commercialisation  of 
many  new  space-lMised  industries.  By 
the  year  2000.  we  njay  see  space  facto- 
ries oigaged  in  materials  processing, 
turning  out  new  (VUgs  and  products 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

This  budget  provides  the  necessary 
infrastructure  to  support  these  activi- 
ties, especially  the  [space  station,  the 
space  shuttle,  and  }be  orbital  maneu- 
vering vehlde.  Thel  space  station  Is  a 
vital  part  of  our  llation's  Investment 
in  sdence  and  techiiology.  The  quality 
of  our  progress  In  science  and  technol- 
ogy will  affect  I  the  competitive 
strength  of  our  ind^ustries  and  have  a 
strong  impact  on  Jobs.  If  we  move 
ahead  rapidly,  we  will  create  more  JObs 
and  have  a  strongef  industrial  base.  If 
we  drag  our  feet-^if  we  dont  push 
back  the  flontien  df  new  technology— 
we  will  limit  our  ability  to  oompete  In 
the  industrial  mMrke^lace  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  nace  station  will  act 
as  a  hard  driver  af  technology  and 
strengthen  our  technology  base  in  the 
years  ahead. 

WhUe  this  budget  is  a  balanced  one, 
there  are  also  aotne  very  controversial 
issues  remaining  in  this  bill.  At  both 
the  subcommittee  level  and  the  full 
committee  level,  on^  of  the  major  con- 
cerns was  the  iasuei  of  shuttle  pricing 
policy. 

The  question  of  shuttle  pricing 
policy  was  hoUy  d|sbated  during  the 


markups  of  both  Mils  and  I  expect 
that  it  wfll  be  hotly  debated  today  on 
the  floor.  During  oonsiderati<m  of  vari- 
ous amendments  proposed  in  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  cmnmlttee. 
It  was  dear  that  this  debate  was  not  a 
partisan  one.  In  conmtttee.  the  votes 
were  dose  and  I  expect  they  will  be 
doseagaln. 

Resolution  of  the  issue  of  shuttle 
pridng  policy  wfll  have  a  majn-  Impact 
on  the  future  of  nptee  commerdallEa- 
tlon.  Hie  shuttle  pridng  policy  issue 
is.  first  and  foremost  a  policy  issue. 
Although  the  debate  revolves  specifi- 
cally around  prices  that  we  wiU  charge 
commercial  and  foreign  custtmiers  for 
a  laundi  on  the  shuttle,  the  issue  Is 
really  one  of  policy.  Once  we  have  set 
the  policy,  an  pricing  decisions  come 
easily.  My  primary  concern  Is  that  we 
have  not  yet  made  the  policy  decision 
on  the  appropriate  use  of  the  national 
resource  of  the  apace  shuttle.-The  fact 
is  that  resolution  of  the  shuttle  ivic- 
ing  Issue  will  set  a  precedent  4m  the 
relative  rOle  of  government  and  of  in- 
dustry in  the  future  use  of  space.  Res- 
olution of  this  Issue  wfll  also  have  an 
impact  on  the  budget  of  the  Naticmal 
Attonautlcs  and  ^lace  Administra- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  the  debate  on  this 
biU  is  important  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  particulate  fully  in  this  debate. 

D  1620 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  OCr.  OhjckmakI, 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Hie  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  Aviation  and  Materi- 
als oondocted  numerous  field  inspec- 
tions and  hdd  extendve  hearings  here 
in  Washinft<m  on  the  aeronautical 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  NASA  au- 
thorisation. TeaUmony  was  taken 
from  a  variety  of  witnesses,  both 
inside  ^md  outside  of  NASA. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee 
wmted  long  and  hard  in  carefully  re- 
viewing the  NASA  aeronautical  pro- 
gram and  the  1886  budget  request  We 
found  that  althougli  the  dollar 
amount  for  aenmautical  RAD  is 
small— $854  million  recommended  by 
the  committee  this  year— the  payoff  is 
very  large.  This  Is  true  because  NASA 
emphaslaes  the  high-risk,  long-term 
research  and  technology  that  industry 
is  financially  unable  or  unwilling  to 
imdertake.  Such  efforts  provide  the 
foundation  toe  future  aircraft  and  «i- 
gines  which  return  many  times  their 
initial  cost  to  our  economy.  In  this 
sense.  NASA's  aeronautical  R&D  is  an 
investment  In  the  truest  meaning  of 
the  term. 

For  example,  in  1983,  export  sales  of 
aerospace  products,  the  bulk  of  which 
were  dvfl  aircraft  exceeded  $16  bU- 
lion.  Imports  were  estimated  to  be  $3.4 


bUlion.  The  resulting  $12.6  billion  net 
podtive  contribution  to  our  balance  of 
trade  was  the  largest  of  any  UJS.  man- 
ufacturing industry. 

However  you  look  at  it,  aviation  is 
one  of  the  real  wlnnen  that  this  coun- 
try still  has,  and  NASA's  aertmautics 
program  hdps  to  maintain  that 

XJB.  suppllov  have  buttt  nearly  90 
peromt  of  the  free  world's  dvfl  air 
fieet  by  dollar  value.  Our  airlines  are 
our  best  ambassadors,  offering  superi- 
or quality,  safety,  comftnt.  and  rell- 
abfllty.  at  economical  costs.  They 
tpetk.  weU  of  America— to  oifentot 
and  user  alike. 

Of  eourse.  these  results  did  not  Just 
happen.  They  came  because  we  have 
consistently  had  the  best  products. 
And  obe  of  the  big  reasons  for  that 
has  been  the  long-standing  partner- 
ship between  government  and  industry 
in  devekving  new  aeronautical  tech- 
nology. 

Because  of  this,  the  Committee  on 
Sdence  and  Technology  has  repeated- 
ly turged  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  resources  de- 
voted to  aeronautical  R&D.  We  have 
pointed  to  the  many  l<mg-tetm  bene- 
fits of  such  investment  v^iich  are  re- 
flected in  bfllions  of  dollars  in  sales  of 
U.S.  aircraft  both  here  and  alxoad, 
and  in  mflllons  of  Jobs  for  Americans. 

Yet  in  spite  of  Its  proven  cost  bene- 
fits, the  NASA  aertmautics  program 
has  not  kept  pace  with  tnnm^unn  nor 
with  the  relentless  pressure  from  our 
oomiietitorB.  both  military  and  com- 
merdaL  For  example,  the  administra^ 
tion's  request  for  fiscal  year  1986  is 
only  IS  percent  greater  than  the 
actual  amount  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  If  inflation  is  considered,  the  re- 
quest for  1986  is  16  percent  less  than 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  1980 
budget.  There  aren't  many  govern- 
ment programs  that  can  make  that 

Furthermore,  anyone  familiar  with 
the  dramatic  increases  in  both  the  cost 
and  complexity  of  new  technology  In 
the  last  few  years  knows  that  a  levd 
budget  ma't  produce  the  same  results 
as  It  once  did.  It  simply  costs  more 
today  to  achieve  each  increment  of  im- 
provement in  fud  eff ideney  or  safety 
or  pcrf oimance. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  would  cause 
alarm  if  the  Eun^ieans.  Japanese,  and 
the  South  Americans  had  not  begun  to 
pose  a  serious  ccMnpetitive  threat  But 
they  have. 

In  fact,  within  the  last  year,  the  Eu- 
ropean Airbus  consortium  announced 
a  launch  of  its  aU-new  150-passenger 
commercial  airliner,  the  A-320.  This 
puts  than  ahead  of  any  of  our  aircraft 
companies  who  are  sUll  in  the  plan- 
ning phase. 

Because  of  this,  I  believe,  the  com- 
mittee's recommendati<m  is  at  the  low 
end  of  what  is  actually  needed.  In  my 
view,  international  cozuUtions  call  for 
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»^P»«<wii^  MABA'a  uraoMitleal  pro- 
snm.  not  emtalllBt  It. 

Tbe  artmlntrtration.  for  its  part,  ti 
movliic  skmly  in  ttato  dtreetton.  But 
meh  VM  not  ahrajw  the  CMe.  Initially 
It  ««nt  aU  out  to  diance  NASA's  baalc 
method  of  doii«  boataMaa.  It  aouttat  to 
break  up  the  laac-atandinc  partncr- 
^Ip  betwean  the  Oovcnunent  and  In- 
duatnr  that  was  laifdy  reaponande  for 
our  prewnlnenre  In  aerooantica. 

SInoe.  then,  of  eouiae.  the  Concreaa 
haa  spoken  dearly  to  reject  thla  mis- 
guided IdeaL  Alao.  the  Offloe  of  SdCDoe 
and  Technology  Policy  was  "born 
ai^ln"  and.  In  a  very  couprefaMMtve 
study,  reaftlnned  the  tanportanoe  of 
NASA's  work  to  both  national  security 

The  flacal  year  19M  budget  reflects 
this  mace  reaponalhle  attitude.  It 
shows  a  growth  of  U  percent  over  last 
year-etlll  far  short  of  what  is  needed, 
even  to  stay  even  with  taflatlrw.  but 
about  the  beat  we  can  hope  for  In  a 
difficult  budget  dlnate. 

Par  thla  rcascm.  the  committee  rec- 
nw.1— iMiirf  approval  of  the  aggregate 
amount  requeated  by  NASA  with  <mly 
some  minor  realignment  of  programs 
within  the  aerooantlcal  research  and 
tedmology  line  Item. 

Mr.  ChAlnnan.  In  my  statement  I 
win  have  more  Infotnatkm  regarding 
the  qwdftea  of  the  NASA  aeronautics 
program,  but  we  have  decided  to  ree- 
tmm>-nA  mimt  changsa  from  what  our 
coounlttee  report  haa  In  there  In  con- 
nectfcm  with  some  priorities  in  that, 
and.  in  this  connection.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  ranUng  member,  a 
friend  with  whom  I  have  been  pleased 
to  work,  the  gentleman  from  norlda 
[Mr.Ixwis]. 

Mr.  ICWI8  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  ytekUng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rfae  to  engage  my 
colleague  from  Kanaas  In  a  colloquy 
regardliw  the  recommended  allocation 
of  fundi  within  the  line  item  In  the 
bm  called  aeronautical  reaeareh  and 
technology.  In  particular,  I  would  adc 
him  to  explain  and  clarify  hla  views  on 
recommended  changea  in  this  area 
stnoe  the  fuU  Sdenoe  and  Technology 
Conunittee  considered  this  bill  last 
week. 

Mr.  auCXMAN.  Am  agreed  during 
the  full  committee  maricup  of  this  btU 
last  wedc.  I.  aloog  with  other  Members 
coocemed  with  the  NASA  aeronautlea 
program,  met  to  reconsider  the  report 
langiiagf  approved  by  the  full  commit- 
tee containing  qwdflc  guidance  with 
regard  to  the  aeraiautlcal  programs  of 
NASA.  As  a  result  of  those  meetings.  I 
am  recommending  the  following  re- 
vised guidance: 

First.  NASA  should  proceed  with 
piMitifaig  for  the  altitude  wind  tunnel 
at  the  Lewia  Reaeareh  Center,  but 
should  cap  its  expenditures  In  fiscal 
year  1986  at  $3J1  million  and  should 
seek  wajfs  to  overcome  the  Umltationw 
on  capability  identified  by  the  Con- 


iTcaslonsl  Advisory  Committee  on  Aer- 


Second.  NASA  should  proceed  with 
the  obUque  wing  flight  test  at  a  level 
of  $S.7  million  in  flMal  year  1966.  The 
reduction  of  $1  million  from  the  re- 
quest is  intended  to  encourage  NASA 
to  seek  greater  cost  sharing  from  the 
military  for  this  program. 

Third,  NASA  should  reduce  funding 
within  the  fluid  and  thermal  physics 
RAT  Program  by  approximately  $1.4 
minion,  for  work  on  artapt,ahle  wan 
and  magnetic  balance  wind  tunnel  teat 
techniques. 

Pourth.  NASA  should  apply  the 
funds  saved  by  the  above  actlona— 
about  $S  million— to  hlfh  wpeed  aero- 
nautioa. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Flordla.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  add  a  couple  more  things  in 
this  regard. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee feel  very  strongly  that  NASA 
should  pursue  strongly  its  work  on 
high-fiwed  aeronautics,  hypersonic 
atarcrmft  I  think  we  can  do  this.  We 
can  do  it  with  appnmrlate  environ- 
mental impact  and  we  can  do  it  to 
cause  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  area  of  hypersonic  aircraft 
No.  2.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  the 
committee  had  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
gressional Advisory  Committee  on  Aer- 
onautics, whkdi  is  really  a  blue-ribbon, 
dollar-a-day  group  of  petqde  who,  for 
the  first  time  ever  in  my  reooUection 
In  the  history  of  government,  qient 
over  a  year  rm"'"g  in  and  recommend- 
ing changes  In  the  NASA  Program. 
While  we  did  not  buy  every  change 
that  committee  recommended,  we  had 
the  opportunity  for  remonslble  pri- 
vate sector  input  into  the  NASA  Aero- 
nautics Program.  I  think  that  wfll  im- 
prove the  program  and  wUl  also  im- 
prove the  way  our  aviation  programs 
are  handled  in  this  country  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Oovemment,  NASA. 
andthePAA. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania Oil.  WaucbI. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  much  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  join  my 
chahman,  Mr.  Nilboii.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  fuU  committee.  Mr.  PoqvA, 
the  ranUng  member  <rf  the  fuU  com- 
mittee, Mr.  LujAii.  in  support  of  HJl. 
1714.  the  annual  authorisation  for  the 
National  Aenmautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  Is  a  bOl  that  has  been  brought 
In  with  functtng  levels  that  are  equal 
to  the  President's  request  to  Congress. 
The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology carefully  examined  the  budget 
request,  and  while  we  made  a  number 
of  additions  which  were  either  above 
individual  requests  or  represented 
items  not  included  in  the  budget,  we 


were  able  to  offset  those  additloas 
with  reductions  in  other  idanned 
NASA  aettvltlea. 

The  Prealdent  requeated  $7,886  mU- 
Uon  for  flacal  year  1966.  The  commit- 
tee has  made  recommwMtatkma  f <v  $69 
mnunm  In  Increases  and  an  offaettlng 
$69  mOllon  in  reductions,  for  no  net 
Increase. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
quest for  flacal  year  1966  repreaenta  a 
growth  rate  of  5  percent  which,  when 
adjusted  for  inflation,  la  a  real  growth 
rate  of  six-tenths  of  1  percent.  The 
committee  fully  suppots  this  growth, 
which  is  required  to  support  the  space 
statl<m  InltiaUve. 

Let  me  make  that  dear.  What  we 
have  in  thla  budget  is  an  attempt  to 
try  to  provide  a  start  for  the  future  of 
the  space  station.  That  is  what  the  ad- 
diticm  is  In  here  for.  I  understand  that 
we  are  going  to  have  arguments  made 
<m  the  floor  later.  I  have  seen  copies 
of  amendments,  by  people  who  are 
going  to  cut  the  budget  ba^  to  last 
year's  funding  levd  and  I  understand 
that  is  a  very  attractive  kind  of  thing, 
a  supposed  S-percent  reduction. 

I  assume  that  NASA,  like  everyone 
else,  can  probably  find  6  percent  to 
reduce,  but  I  would  make  the  point 
that  the  reason  why  there  are  in- 
creased  levels  in  this  budget  is  for  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  only,  and 
that  is  to  support  the  qiace  statloa. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
deqrfte  the  fact  that  he  understands 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  the  defldts  that  we  face,  also 
understands  that  we  have  to  project 
into  the  future.  We  have  to  under- 
stand that  by  the  year  2010  we  are  ca- 
pable of  gen«natlng  a  trillion  dollar 
new  eocmomy  from  outer  vace:  that 
by  the  year  2080  we  are  capable  of 
generating  a  $4M  trillion  economy  in 
outer  space. 

D  1680 

The  only  way  you  can  do  that  is 
with  a  ssmee  station.  The  only  way 
that  we  are  able  to  have  that  kind  of 
an  economic  burgeoning  In  outer  space 
is  with  a  space  station.  As  soon  as  you 
take  out  the  space  station,  as  soon  as 
you  bei^  to  reduce  the  effort  on  the 
space  station,  you  are  eliminating 
much  of  our  effort  to  move  into  that 
kind  of  a  qwoe  future. 

Now,  I  imderstand  that  we  have  got 
a  lot  of  Luddites  around  the  Congress 
here  who  are  perfectly  wflllng  to 
cancel  out  sdence  and  technology  and 
are  perfectly  willing  to  move  away 
from  the  space  station.  I  would  say 
that  some  of  that  is  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  I  come  to  the  floor  as 
someone  who  consistently  comes  to 
the  floor  saying  that  we  can  find  ways 
to  cut  the  budget.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  can  find  wajrs  to  cut  this 
budget,  too,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
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really  oppoaed  to  ti  le  conc^t  of  trying 
to  attain  a  budget  seeee. 

But  I  think  that)  we  had  better  un- 
derstand that  we  ake  going  to  have  an 
impact  on  one  o£  the  great  growth 
areas  that  the  President  himself  had 
defined. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  ifr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yldil? 

Mr.  WALKER,  t  am  very  idad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlMian  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand that  thfc  gentleman  fMm 
Pennsylvania  has  led  many  defldt 
budget  battles  over  the  years  and  that 
is  commendable,  but  as  I  understand 
from  the  office  ot  the  Directw.  Mr. 
Beggs.  and  from  the  staff  of  Mr.  Bo- 
LAMS's  office,  it  is  iiuocurate  to  say 
that  the  5  percent,  to  hold  it  to  the 
1985  levels,  would  hot  be  correct  in  re- 
spect to  the  space  Istations.  In  essencp 
NASA  would  take  Mme  dollars  out  of 
different  programf.  not  totally  acroas 
the  board.  The  sbace  station  would 
not  be  je(q)ardis4d.  There  win  be. 
therefore  some  additional  reprogram- 
ing  for  the  total  ptogram  in  the  1968- 
86  budget  which  tore  are  debating  In 
the  authorisation  biU  today.  Also.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  HUD  and 
NASA  House  conunittee  are  holding 
testimony  downsuiirs.  the  Director  is 
present,  and  the  iifformation  I  have  at 
this  moment  is  that  it  would  not  Jeop- 
ardise the  space  pnogram. 

Mr.  WALKER,  i  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  informa- 
tion, and  I  think  li  is  valuable  to  have 
it  on  the  record. 

The  point  that  I  was  making,  howev- 
er, is  that  the  reason  why  the  Pred- 
dent  increased  thlh  budget  above  last 
year's  spending  levels  is  because  we  do 
have  the  space  station  in  it  for  $230 
million.  That  Is  the  reason  why  we  are 
in  here  at  higher  levels  than  what  we 
spent  last  year.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
take  it  out  of  the  space  station,  it  is 
obvious  then  that  NASA  can  find 
other  places  in  tUe  budget  to  take  it 
out. 

That  is  the  reafon  why— if  that  is 
the  point  that  tl|e  admlnistratl<m  is 
peddling  now,  if  ithe  gentleman  has 
just  given  us  correct  information  and 
if  Mr.  Beggs  sajrs  he  can  sustain  a  8- 
percent  cut.  then  t  do  not  understand 
why  any  of  us  would  be  opposed  to 
that  out  on  the  floor.  I  am  i^ad  to 
have  that  information  from  Mr.  Beggs. 
and  I  wish  he  would  have  told  the  sub- 
committee that  when  he  came  before 
it  because  I  think  at  this  point  we 
probably  could  h«ve  come  up  with  a 
similar  kind  of  probosal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waucb]  has  expUed. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutea  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkbI. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL^  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  darify  the  record  and  say  that 
I  did  not  indicate  that  he  endorsed  a  5- 
peroent  reduction  to  go  back  to  1985. 
AU  I  am  saying  Is  that  he  Is  In  podtl<m 
to  repiugram  hla  mtmey  and  earmark 
It  for  different  programs  that  would 
not  JeopardiM  the  qiace  station. 

Now.  that  Is  aeoordlng  to  HUD  staff 
and  people  who  are  prindpally  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aide.  So  I  am 
Just  suggesting,  to  be  dear  with  the 
gentleman,  that  he  did  not  indicate 
that  he  would  support  it,  yes  or  no.  on 
the  amendment  to  reduce  the  budget. 
I  did  talk  to  him  personally  today.  I 
did  not  put  him  in  that  podtiiHi:  I 
thought  it  was  unfair  to  do  so.  And  so 
we  had  a  dtocuasiixi  in  regard  to  the 
transfo-  dollars  and  the  reprogram- 
mlng  efforts  with  reqject  to  the  wh<de 
budget.       

Mr.  WAITER.  Then  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman,  «^u>  is  it  that  is  telling  us 
that  the  money  can  be  easily  pro- 
grammed without  jeopardizing  the 
space  station? 

Mr.  PURSELL  I  am  indicattng  the 
staff  with  which  I  met  just  recently 
and  who  are  testifying  downstairs  with 
remect  to  the  NASA  and  HUD  budget. 
I  would  be  hwy  to  give  those  names 
to  you.       

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  trying  to  clarify 
it  here.  Who  is  it?  Is  it  NASA  that  is 
sajring  we  can  do  this  without  Jeopard- 
Idng  the  tpmee  station? 

Mr.  PURSELL  No;  I  did  not  say 
that  I  Indicated  that  staff  members  of 
HUD.  the  staff  under  BCr.  Bolahd,  in- 
dicated that  there  would  likely  occur, 
if  the  amendmmt  were  adopted,  re- 
programmlng  efforts  that  would  not 
Jeopardtoe  the  space  program. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman.  And  what  I  recaU  Is  that 
last  year,  when  the  staff  came  to  the 
floor  with  Mr.  Bolams,  they  also 
adopted  an  amendment  for  a  man- 
tended  station  ratho-  than  a  perma- 
nently manned  station,  which  would 
have  been  an  attonpt  to  undercut  the 
whole  manned  station  program.  So 
what  the  gentleman  is  telling  me  is 
that  the  same  staff  that  tried  to  un- 
dercut the  program  last  year  is  now 
telling  us  that  this  cut  wUl  not  under- 
mine the  program? 

Baatibaw  I  have  a  problem  under- 
standing that,  and  I  go  badi  to  my 
oriidnal  statement  that  perhaps  we  are 
JeopanUdng  the  space  station  here, 
because  that  is  precisely  the  commit- 
tee and  the  committee  staff  which  un- 
dercut the  program  to  some  extent  on 
the  House  floor  last  year.  So  I  go  back 
to  my  OTlginal  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkbb]  haa  expired. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  NsLSOir],  the  chairman  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Space  Sdenoe  and 
Arollcations. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  for  the 
bUl  HJl.  1714,  which  would  authorize 
appropriations  for  the.  National  Aero- 
lUHitlcs  and  Bpmix  Administration  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

This  bin  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Tedinology  cm 
March  27, 1985.  by  voice  vote. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  committee.  I 
wfll  summarize  the  biU  and  the  actions 
taken. 

The  NASA  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
request  was  $7,866  million.  The  acticms 
recmnmended  by  the  Committee  on 
Sdenoe  and  Technology  result  in  a 
budget  authorization  of  $7,866  million 
which  is  identical  to  the  NASA  re- 
quest With  regard  to  space  activities 
the  committee  is  recommending  $59 
million  In  increases  and  an  offsetting 
$59  million  in  decreases.  The  diff «-- 
enoe  between  the  committee  action 
and  the  administration's  request  for 
space  activities  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  rasABCH  AMB  Dnmonmn 

A.  Space  Transportatton  Capability  Devd- 
opmcnt. 

$5.0  mllliOD  teductkm  in  Bpmniab  aettvl- 
tlea. 

$3.0  mmion  decrease  in  Paylaad  Oper- 
ationa  and  Support  Equipment 

$7.0  mllllan  decreaae  in  the  Tethered  Sat- 
ellite Syaten. 

B.  Fhyaici  and  Astraoomy. 

$7.0  mUlkm  increase  in  Research  and 
Analyais  «»yiiiHfaig  $4  mflUon  for  a  Shuttle 
test  of  tbe  Oravity  Prohe  B  Experiment; 

$2  mUlion  in  advanced  technlnd  devdop- 
ment  for  the  Advanced  Z-Ray  Astronomical 
Facility,  and  $1  mUUan  In  Advanced  Tedml- 
cal  Devdopment  for  the  Spaolfc  Infrared  Td- 
eanwe  Fuillty. 

$3.0  million  redirection  within  Shuttle/ 
^laoelab  Payload  development  acttvttlee  to 
provide  inoeaaed  impetus  for  intermediate 
dan  payloada. 

C.  ^lace  Applications. 

$4.0  mHUon  increaae  in  Environmental 
OiMervattons/Ooeanic  Prowasea  reoeardi 
and  analysis  for  advanced  tfrhnl«al  devdop- 
ment  for  the  Ocean  Topography  Experi- 
ment (TOFEZ). 

$3.0  minion  increaae  in  Biviroomental 
ObatmOBfat/Spuee  Phyaioi  Research  and 
Analysis  for  advanced  twthniral  develop- 
ment for  the  International  Solar  Terrestrial 
Physics  prognun. 

$8J>  million  reduction  in  scatterometer  in- 
strument activities. 

D.  Commercial  Use  of  l^iace. 
$10.0  million  general  reduction. 

n.  SPACE  rUGBT,  CCMRBOL  AMD  BAIA 
COMMUnCATIOm 

E.  $35J)  mllllan  increase  in  ^Mce  Shuttle 
Productlon/Operatloaal  Capability  which  is 
the  net  result  of  a  $48  million  increase  in  or- 
blter  activities  for  ausmentatlon  of  Ortolter 
structural  spaces,  $6  million  decrease  in 
Laundi  and  Mission  siqiport  and  a  $•  mO- 
llon decrease  In  Changes  and  Systems  Up- 
grading. 

F.  $10.0  million  decrease  in  I^Moe  Trans- 
portation Operations  activities. 

O.  $5.0  million  decrease  in  Space  Tracking 
and  DaU  Aequiattion  acUvitlea. 
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m.  UMWUUCIUMI  OV  FACIUTIB 


LNo 

Tlw  nMiiiilHwi  iiiriiifil  s  number  of  lan- 
fovMtaM  and  dalatod  one  pioflrtoo 
I  tav  the  AdWDMntton  aa  f oUom: 
A.  The  OonBtttM  adopted  »  new  SeeUoo 
IM  ptopoaad  Iqr  lUOA  irtildi  profldaa  ata»- 
ntory  oath  aihiitiilaliatlnn  authority  to  the 
KABA  Iiiipaetar  aeneiml  ataff  in  the  per- 
riMwaiiiii  iif  iMtIre 

&  TheOoantttee  deleted  a  new  Secttai 
191  prapoaod  bf  NA8A  whkh  would  aoMnd 
the  patent  aectlon  of  the  Space  Act  of  IMS 
to  provide  that  taiTeBtiani  In 
Unitad  Statea  Jurladletlon  be 

in  the  United  Statea  for  pur- 

I  of  patent  law. 

C  The  ConoUttee  adopted  a  new  Section 

IM  to  eleaiiy  ahow  the  Sabcoanmlttee'a 

IntOBt  with  raiard  to  the  addttiaoal  fnndinc 

provided  for  OtWtar  aetMtlea. 

D.  The  Ooannlttee  adopted  a  new  Sectlan 
IM  to  extnd  the  Ufe  of  the  Natlooal  0»- 
fmn  "twelve  monttia"  to 


adopted  a  new  Sectton 
to  review 
of  the  Preaident'a 
Private  Sector  Survey  oo  Coat  Control  deal- 
ttm  with  NASA  and  aiieh  other  rwwmmrn- 
be  Inelnded  in  the  OMB 
of  the  united  Statea 
and  aubmlt  a  report  to 


F.  The  Onmlttee  adopted  a  new  Section 
111  requirlnc  the  AAnlnlatratar  to  initiate  a 
feartJUty  atudy  to  enaure  a  tbndy  fUcht 
opportunity  for  a  phyaieally  dtnUed  Amerl- 


O.  The  OoouBlttee  adopted  a  new  Title  n 
which  would  aatahUah  a  Space  Shuttle  Prlc- 
iiw  PoUcy  for  the  period  flaeal  year  1M»- 
IMl  which  wffi  be  dtKuaaad  more  later. 

H.  The  r*— — «**—  adopted  a  new  Title 
m.  a  pruvlriuu  to  anthoriae  fundtaw  for  the 
Departnant  al  .Ttanaportation.  Office  of 
Ooounerdal  Spnee  Tranaportation.  which 
waa  ftaWlihwl  pursuant  to  the  Commercial 
I  launch  Act. 


In  CJonaJdMing  the  NASA  flaeal  yew 
1M6  budget  reqiwat,  the  Suboonunit- 
tee  OD  Space  Sctenoe  and  AppUcstions 
held  10  days  of  heaiinci  In  February 
and  Ifardi  1969  to  review  the  itatus  of 
NASA  9aoe  aettvltlea.  Testtanony  was 
taken  from  representatives  at  NASA, 
the  U.8.  Air  Force,  the  AenMpace 
Safety  Advisory  Panel,  and  the  indus- 
trial and  sdentlflc  community.  The 
anonautles  actMtles  of  NASA  were 
considered  separately  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tran^ortatlon.  Aviation 
and  Materials  and  will  be  dlsnissed  in 
detaO  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
Qlr.  OucxMAii]. 

The  NASA  budget  for  fiscal  year 
19M  before  you: 

Includw  $230  million  to  continue 
systems  definition  studies  and  ad- 
vanced technical  development  activi- 
ties leading  to  development  of  a  space 
station  in  the  logo's; 

Provides  funding  for  orblter  struc- 
tural QMies  and  oi>eratlng  spares  to 
suppmrt  the  existing  four  orMter  fleet 
and  to  help  «»«»i"»^«Ti  production  readl- 
\  for  a  fifth  orblter  vehicle: 


Supports  continued  development  of 
the  space  teleseope  for  a  late  1060 
shuttle  launch: 

Schedules  the  OalUeo  mission  to  Ju- 
piter tot  a  1906  shuttle  launch  using 
the  shuttle/Oentaur  upper  stage: 

OontlnoM  support  for  fll^t  mis- 
sions such  as  Voyager  and  Pioneer 
that  have  been  launched  and  are  re- 
turning valuable  scientific  data: 

Suppiuts  shuttle  operations  leading 
to  an  Initial  flight  rate  capabQlty  of  34 
flights  per  year 

AuthorlMs  conUnuatlon  of  TSA.  sup* 
prat  to  the  UlyssM  with  cmly  the  Eu- 
ropean spacecraft  for  launch  In  19M: 

Provides  for  continuation  of  the 
Upper  Atmospheric  Research  Satellite 
Proffnam  and  for  the  development  of  a 
seatterometer  Instrument  for  the  Navy 
remote  ocean  sensing  satellite: 

Includes  funds  for  cmtinulng  devel- 
opment of  the  Venus  radar  mapping 
mission  and  the  Mars  geosdence/dl- 
matology  orblter. 

Inffludw  funds  for  Initiation  of  the 
OrMtal  Maneuvering  Vehicle  Pro- 
gram: 

Continuing  support  to  launch  and 
operation  of  the  tracking  and  data 
relay  statelllte  system: 

Supports  NASA  dvO  service  employ- 
ment levels  at  approximately  21 JOO: 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  conchision.  I  want 
to  addrcM  NASA's  advanced  program 
plans  and  the  need  tot  long-range  ci- 
vilian space  goals.  This  committee  has 
iimttT!Vft"y  urged  increased  wnphasls 
by  NASA  on  long-range  planning. 

There  is  the  continuing  need  to 
ensure  UJB.  preeminence  in  space  for 
reasons  of  national  morale,  political 
prestige,  advancement  of  UJB.  science 
and  technology,  and  educational  moti- 
vation and  stimulation.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  mace  systems  goals  and 
advanced  programs  beyond  the  basic 
«ace  shuttle  and  the  planned  space 
station  is  a  necessary  ccmsequence  of 
this  need  for  continued  vitality  in 
qMce.  particularly  In  the  light  of  a— to 
aU  appearanoM  healthy  and  dynam- 
ic—SovlfC  space  program. 

The  National  Commission  on  Space 
which  was  established  In  last  year's 
authorlntlon  and  the  membership  of 
which  was  announced  by  the  President 
last  week  should  provide  a  valuable 
mechanism  for  public  discussion  of  our 
Nation's  long-range  civilian  space 
goals. 

In  the  context  of  the  clear  needs 
which  are  presently  foreseen,  proper 
planning  for  the  f utiire  will  result  in  a 
balanced  civilian  space  program  which 
will  make  major  contributions  to  our 
eomomy  and  national  prestige. 

NASA  is  one  of  the  few  Federal 
ai^ndes  whose  spending  power  has  de- 
creased over  IS  years.  The  spending 
power  In  the  NASA  budget  Is  lew  than 
one-third  of  that  16  years  ago.  While 
NASA  mending  represented  4.4  per- 
cent of  Federal  budget  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1006,  NASA  spending  repre- 


sent le«  than  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  Federal  budgK  outlays  In 
fiscal  1006.  These  NASA  budget  trends 
do  not  reoognlae  the  positive  oontrlbu- 
tloos  which  the  NASA  mograms  can 
make  to  national  defense,  the  Natlm's 
economy,  monitoring  of  our  natural 
resouross.  energy  and  mineral  explorap 
tlon.  and  the  expansion  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

In  developing  the  bill  before  us 
today.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
fttMn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waucb]  for 
his  efforts.  I  want  to  recogntae  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and.  In  particular,  my  col- 
leagues <m  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applleatlons.  Each 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sldM  of  the  aisle  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant cootrlbutlon. 

As  always,  we  can  depend  <m  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua], 
the  chairman  of  the  fuU  committee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  LuJAK].  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee  for  their 
knowledge  and  peracmal  insight  Into 
these  complex  programs.  Their  dili- 
gent efforts  contlnuM  to  be  of  im- 
measurable help  in  establishing  a 
sound  bill  and  strong  NASA  programs, 
sracs  STATioii 

The  space  station  wUl  represent  a 
fundamentally  new  and  versatile  capa- 
bility to  support  activities  In  tgmot  In 
the  decade  of  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

While  definition  of  a  specific  station 
configuration  is  yet  ahead  of  us.  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  deecribe  con- 
ceptually what  NASA  now  considers 
the  station  to  encompass  A  space  sta- 
tion Is  conceived  as  a  multipurpose 
permanent  facility  In  low-Earth  orbit, 
that  Is  comprised  of  both  manned  and 
unmanned  elements  and  that  signifi- 
cantly enhances  the  efficiency  of  oper- 
ations in  space.  The  station  would  con- 
sist of  a  manned  base  and  associated 
unmanned  platforms,  oriented  to  the 
needs  of  both  science  and  appllcationa 
missions,  and  man-tended  from  the 
base.  The  base  and  the  platforms 
would  be  launched  in  modular  sections 
carried  into  orbit  In  the  cargo  bay  of 
the  shuttle.  The  shuttle  would  also  be 
used  for  logistics  resupply  and  crew  ro- 
tation. 

For  fiscal  year  1986  NASA  is  re- 
questing $230  million  for  the  qpace 
station  program.  NASA  is  continuing 
an  extensive  definition  effort  with  suf- 
fldent  resources  to  assure  that  the 
program,  when  hardware  development 
is  initiated.  wlU  be  thoroughly  defined, 
responsive  to  user  requirements,  and 
based  on  the  proper  mix  of  man  and 
machine.  Incorporating  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  available.  These 
definition  efforts  will  Include  an  auto- 
mation plan  to  utlUse  the  best  of  both 
manned  and  unmanned  modes  to 
achieve  optimum  productivity  at  the 


sutkm.  The  fiscal  year  1986  effort  will 
Include  continuing  assesment  of  i 
station  utilisation  requlreaients 
continuation  of  ajnumber  of  advanced 
development  tesi  beds  to  evaluate 
high  leverage  spa^  station  technology 
options.  The  fisc^  year  1986  program 
will  comprise  thei  second  year  <tf  this 
detailed  englneolng  «to««ttinw  effort 
which  wfll  provUk  the  basis  for  com- 
mitment to  the  final  design  for  the 
construction  of  ttaie  space  station. 


I  TaaaspammoB  an 
ie  tranaportation 


The  space  trankwrtatlon  system  Is 
at  a  critical  phas4  at  this  time  regard- 
ing the  continuat^n  of  the  capability 
to  produce  addltldnal  space  shuttle  or- 
bltors.  We  have  invested  several  bilUon 
dollars  to  developi  this  capability,  a  ca- 
pability that  puts  this  country  In  the 
f orefrcmt  of  an  Increasingly  woridwlde 
competitive  space  jindustry. 


Tet.as  we 
of  fully 
uses  and 
time  on  the 
blllty  to  buUd 
heart   of    the 
ssrstem.    The 
system  Is  a 


now  on  the  verge 
and  exploring  Its 
we  are  at  the  same 
of  losing  the  eapa- 
Itlonal  orUters— the 
transportation 
tranipoftatioo 
system  to  be  used 
as  a  natkmal  resokirce  for  dvfl  and  de- 
fense purposes. 

The  committee  has  recognised  this 
problem  by  authorising  funds  In  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  Itocal  year  1988.  and 
fiscal  year  1966  NASA  budgets  to  pro- 
cure orblter  structural  Qiarcs  and  to 
maintaiti  produetton  rvsrtlnMS  for  a 
fifth  orblter  vehkfe. 

This  funding  i^  keep  the  nation- 
wide network  of  niajor  orblter  struc- 
tural subcontractors  from  further  dos- 
ing down  their  manufacturing  capabO- 
Ity.  while  the  neM  for  additional  or- 
biters  receives  more  study.  These 
structural  compotents  will  be  used  m 
spares  to  the  cuikvnt  orUter  fleet  in 
the  evmt  of  majtr  structural  damage. 
Such  major  damage  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  oo  the  ability  of  NASA 
to  meet  Its  launch  commitments.  By 
having  the  structpral  qtates  available, 
this  Impact  can  Ue  lessened.  Should  a 
decision  be  made  I  at  a  later  time  that 
an  additional  orbter  is  required.  thoM 
structural  oompa*ents  win  be  used  to 
build  that  orblt^.  By  having  these 
components  such  as  wings,  vertical  star 
biliser.  crew  ooi^pertment  available, 
the  manufacturing  effort  to  buUd  an 
orblter  will  be  red&ed. 

I  urge  your  suhport  of  this  logical 
approach  to  an  Ipue  of  vital  national 
Interest  It  Is  an  approach  that  allows 
us  to  continue  to  study  this  iwoblem  as 
we  gain  addition^  flight  experience 
and  evaluate  the(  results  of  the  new 
maricetlng  InlUattves  that  are  being 
undertaken  alrai  with  the  resultant 
mission  haiwhAj  The  four  oiUter 
fleet  now  authoriged  can  meet  mission 
demands  for  the  next  4  or  so  yean. 
But  we  know  tlu*  these  demands  are 
almost  certain  %o  grow;  the  exact 
timing  of  this  gtowth  is  difficult  to 


prediet.  However,  the  long  lead  times 
Imrtrived  In  bonding  an  orblter  make  It 
mandatory  that  we  not  dose  off  our 
manufacturing  capability  at  this  time. 


In  1962  the  National  Academy  of 
SdencM  published  a  report  entitled. 
"Astraaomy  and  Astrophysics  for  the 
1980's''  populariy  referred  to  as  the 
FMd  study  after  Its  leader,  professor 
George  FIdd.  This  report,  based  on  a 
consensus  of  the  U.S.  sstronomlcal 
community,  is  of  grnt  value  in  laying 
out  a  bhiqnlnt  tot  astoonomy  and  ss- 
trophysies  for  the  coming  decade.  The 
reoonmendations  in  this  report  de- 
serve serious  and  pmnpt  attention  by 
NASA  with  a  view  toward  Implementa- 
tion. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  fidd 
study  endorsed  two  major  projects 
which  were  assumed  to  be  firm  com- 
mitments. That  is.  these  projects  were 
taken  as  already  awroved.  and  the 
study  focused  on  the  f ollow-<m 
projects.  TheM  two  major  projects 
were  the  shuttle  Infrared  telescope  far 
dllty  [SIWI'FJ  and  the  solar  optical 
telescope  [SOT].  It  Is  of  concern,  how- 
ever, that  ndther  of  these  programs 
are  progressing  at  a  satisfactory  rate 
toward  the  dates  originally  projected. 
This  survey  further  recommended  the 
advanced  x  ray  astrophysics  facility  as 
the  highest  priority  future  astroncmiy 
program. 

Hie  committee  reocnnmended 
modest  tocreases  in  the  advanced  tech- 
nical development  activities  for  the 
shuttle  infriued  telescope  facility  and 
the  advanced  x  ray  astrophysics  facili- 
ty and  for  laboratiHy  equipment  and 
instrumentation. 

Another  major  emphasis  of  the 
Field  study  was  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  Infrastructure  of  the  astroninny 
and  astroitfiysical  adences.  Vigorous 
basic  researdi  programs  at  U.S.  unl- 
vcrslttes  are  essentinl  for  training 
future  scientists  and  engineers  and  ul- 
tlmtttdy,  tot  dissemination  of  the 
latest  sdentlflc  results  to  university 
students  and  the  general  public. 
Grants  awarded  through  NASA's  Re- 
search and  Analysis  Program  provide  a 
direct  stimulus  to  the  acadwnlc  com- 
munity and  are  the  mainstay  for  the 
Intrastruetore  In  the  astronomical  and 
astroirtiyslcal  sdoices. 

pianxsaaT  aiartacw  am  AiuLTSia 

The  Planetary  Exploration  Program 
rnrnmiiassrs  the  sdentlfic  exploration 
of  the  scdar  system  indudlng  the  plan- 
ets and  their  Mtellites,  comets,  and  as- 
teroids, and  the  interplanetary 
medium.  The  program  objectives  sre: 
(1)  to  determine  the  nature  of  planets, 
comets,  and  asteroids  as  a  means  for 
understanding  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  solar  system:  (2)  to  under- 
stand the  Earth  better  through  com- 
parative studies  with  the  other  plan- 
ets; (3)  to  understand  how  the  appear- 
ance of  life  in  the  solar  system  is  relat- 
ed to  the  chemical  history  of  the  solar 


system:  and,  (4)  to  provide  a  sdentlfic 
basis  for  the  future  use  of  resources 
available  in  near-Barth  space.  Projects 
undertaken  in  the  past  have  beoi 
highly  successful  The  strategy  that 
has  been  adopted  calls  for  a  balanced 
fmphasls  <m  the  Earth-like  inner  plan- 
ets, the  giant  gaseous  outer  planets, 
and  the  small  bodies  (comets  and  as- 
teroids). Missions  to  these  bodies  start 
at  the  levd  of  recmnaissance  to 
achieve  a  fundamental  charscterisa- 
Maa  of  the  bodies,  and  then  proceed  to 
levels  of  more  detailed  study. 

In  the  past  several  years,  theadmln- 
istratim's  budget  request  for  plane- 
tary research  and  analysis  has  been.  In 
the  oidnlon  of  the  committee,  inad- 
equate. As  a  result  the  committee  has 
added  a  significant  amount  of  money 
to  this  line  Item  tm  the  past  several 
years.  However,  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  agency  request  for  research  and 
analysis  is  adequate.  Acoordinily,  the 
committee  has  added  no  funding.  The 
request  IndudM  adequate  technology 
development  funding  for  the  comet 
rendeavous  and  astenM  flyby  mission, 
llie  committee  did  have  to  add  fund- 
ing for  other  missions  for  which  the 
request  was  inadequate  snd  has  made 
it  dear  in  repent  language  that  Uie 
adding  of  funds  for  other  missions  is 
not  intended  to  imply  any  bias  sgainst 
the  C31AF  mlsskm. 

Mh-mjua  paocManro  m  trux 

The  materials  processing  in  the 
space  program  is  establishing  a  re- 
search base  on  the  role  of  gravitation- 
al influencn  in  the  i»ocesslng  of  ma- 
terials, particularly  those  of  high  tedi- 
ndogical  interest.  There  is  a  growing 
awarenen  now  that  phenomena  such 
as  convectiim.  aedimoitation.  and 
bouyancy  during  fluid  phase  process- 
ing can  limit  the  perfection  and  per- 
formance of  an  extremely  wide  range 
of  materials  and  i«ocesses  frmn  semi- 
conductor crystals  to  biological  separa- 
tion techniques.  Tlte  key  to  obtaining 
this  knowledge  lies  in  sound  research 
and  in  the  abOlty  to  elimhiatif  gravity 
for  times  long  enough  for  measure- 
ment and  experimentatkm. 

The  materials  processing  In  the 
space  program  has  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  former;  snd,  the  shuttle 
now  provldM  the  unique  and  comple- 
mentary opportunity  for  the  latter. 
The  benefits  to  both  terrestrial  as  well 
as  q>ace  pioceMing  can  well  be  sub- 
stantive—a  view  clearly  shared  by 
Rusda,  Vmooe,  and  Jmwn.  who  all 
now  have  active  MPS  programs  as 
welL  The  NASA  MPS  Program  also  as- 
sists in  the  commercialization  of  q>ace 
processing  by  establishing  unique  ar- 
rangements for  industry /Government 
risk  «>»«r<ng  in  proof -of-conoept  joint 
endeavors.  These  no-exchange-of- 
f  unds  programs  produce  benefits,  not 
only  to  American  industry,  but  to  the 
research  based  NASA  MPS  Program 
as  well. 
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Acmin.  I  urge  my  ooUeacues  to  sup- 
port HJl.  1714.  the  NASA  flKal  yemr 
19M  authorization. 

a  1640 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speidter.  I  yield  5 
mlnutfls  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  LbwuI. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae  in  support  of 
HJL  1714.  anthorliing  approprlaticma 
for  the  Natloaal  Aeronautks  and 
Skwoe  Admlniatratlon  for  fiscal  year 
1M6. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
stay  within  the  President's  request 
this  year.  It  was  not  easy— there  are  so 
many  worthwhile  mograms— it  is  truly 
unfortunate  that  same  had  to  be  cut 
However,  given  the  budget  ooostraints 
we  must  face.  I  believe  this  biU  pro- 
vides for  a  sound  NASA  program  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  Aeronautics  RAD  Program  au- 
UuHiMd  in  this  biU  reflects  an  in- 
crease of  Just  under  3%  percent  which 
bvely  accounts  for  inflation.  I  know  I 
speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues  when 
I  say  I  wish  we  could  augment  this 
very  wathwhDe  program.  Aerospace  is 
oaie  of  the  few  areas  where  we  stm 
enjoy  a  favorable  trade  balance,  and 
this  Is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
outstanding  aeronautics  research  and 
technology  provided  by  NASA 
through  the  programs  authorised  in 
thlsbUL 

I  am  fgifrially  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  provide  some  real  growth  in 
the  RAT  base  activities  this  year. 
These  programs  were  increased  by  $17 
milllmi  or  7.6  percent  over  last  year's 
appnnulatlon.  Too  oftoi  in  the  past 
the  RAT  base  programs  have  been 
viewed  as  a  source  of  funds  to  satisfy 
medal  interests.  But  without  these 
IH-ograms  there  would  be  no  technolo- 
gy base  for  the  future-so  it  Is  particu- 
larly satisfying  to  me  that  this  did  not 
happen  this  yciar 

And.  I  might  add.  that  this  was  ac- 
conviriUshed  without  sacrificing  the 
propfan  program  this  year.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  this  voy  impor- 
tant program  wHl  go  forward  as 
planned  with  the  flight  vaUdatlcm  stOl 
scheduled  for  1M7. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  a  report  that  was  re- 
leased eailler  this  week  by  Dr. 
Keyworth.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  outlin- 
ing the  national  goals  for  aeronautics 
RAD.  This  report  was  the  result  of  a 
1-year  study  by  the  Aeronautics  Policy 
Review  Committee  established  by  Dr. 
Keyworth.  The  conmlttee.  composed 
of  government,  industry,  and  academic 
experts,  recommended  three  major 
goals  for  aeronautics  RAD  into  the 
31st  century. 

Fbst,  we  must  julvance  the  technol- 
ottm  needed  to  develop  a  new  genna- 


tlon  of  quieter,  more  economical  sub- 
sonic aircraft.  This  will  benefit  not 
ca^  etvU  aircraft,  but  military  aircraft 
as  well  by  providing  increased  pay- 
loads  and  range,  reduced  maintenance, 
and  increased  operational  flexibility. 

The  second  goal  is  the  development 
of  the  technology  necessary  for  sus- 
tained supersonic  flight— which  also 
has  potential  antUcatkm  for  both  dvil 
and  military  alromft. 

And.  finally,  the  third  goal  Is  the 
convergence  of  aeronautical  and  miace 
technologies  and  the  exploration  of 
the  transatmospherlc  regime.  This  is  a 
particularly  visionary  goal,  and  one 
which  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  has  consistently  support- 
ed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  all  lofty 
loals  madr  all  the  more  difficult  be- 
cause of  our  constrained  aeronautics 
budget— but  I  believe  the  Aeronautics 
Program  in  this  bUl  Is  directed  toward 
those  goals,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  supporting  the 
fiscal  year  1966  NASA  authorisation 
MIL 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  am  most 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  my  coUeague.  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yielding. 

First.  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the 
entire  House  should  extend  their  con- 
gratulations to  the  gentlonan  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FoqvA],  our  chairman, 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujah].  the  ranking 
member,  and  also  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  I^wxsl. 

Further,  I  would  very  much  like  to 
sssodate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
our  ooUeague.  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  NgLSOir]  for  they  reflect- 
ed very  much  my  experience  in  the 
work  we  have  done  in  the  field  of 
NASA's  effort  in  my  Suboommlttee  on 
Appropriations  that  deals  with  their 
budget. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  medf  Ically 
rise  in  support  of  the  language  in  the 
authorisation  bill  which  strongly 
urges  NASA's  continued  efforts  to  ex- 
plore the  viability  of  a  second  source 
for  the  shuttle  solid  rocket  motors.  In- 
jecting competition  into  this  field 
would  be  another  significant  step  in 
advancing  the  progress  we  are  already 
making 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
language  in  the  authorisation  bill 
which  strongly  urges  NASA's  contin- 
ued efforts  to  explore  the  viability  of  a 
seomd  source  for  the  shuttle  solid 
rocket  motors. 

As  the  Members  know,  to  a  large 
degree  the  future  commercial  success 
of  the  shuttle  depends  on  costs.  We 
must  find  areas  where  costs  can  be  re- 


duced and  proceed  vigorously  to  imple- 
ment those  savings. 

The  hlsUvy  of  competition  In  Oov- 
emment  procurement  in  general,  and 
in  the  area  of  propulsion  specifically, 
suggests  that  significant  savings  can 
be  made  on  the  shuttle's  solid  rocket 
motors. 

Several  major  propulsion  companies 
have  already  indicated  to  NASA  a 
strong  Interest  in  coa^eOxtg  on  the 
solid  boosters.  While  each  of  the  com- 
panies would  In  all  probability  have 
different  costs  projections,  (me  chief 
executive  officer  advised  me  recently 
that  at  current  costs,  with  a  34-per- 
year-fllght  rate  at  tJie  end  of  the 
decade,  savings  to  NASA  between 
1968-96  would  be  $1  bmkm. 

And  so  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sense  that 
this  is  an  area  of  tremendous  Impor- 
tance to  the  Shuttle  Program  and  I 
encourage  NASA  to  review  this  matter 
most  carefully,  particularly  In  view  of 
discussion  about  the  future  need  for 
large  boosters  for  heavy  lift  vehldes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  genUewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  OakasI. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  want  to  coBunend  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  Committee  for  their  fine 
work,  eqMdally  the  chairman,  the 
gentlonan  fram  Kansas  [Mr.  Ouck- 
MAH],  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Nblsoh]  and  my  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tiaficaiit] 
who  has  been  a  fine  new  member  of 
that  committee. 

The  Nati<mal  Aeronautics  and  ^Mce 
Administration  has  written  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  success  stories  In 
American  history.  Today.  NASA  con- 
tinues its  ground-breaking  research 
and  development,  providing  new  tech- 
nology and  changing  the  way  we  per- 
ceive ourselves  and  the  universe.  The 
money  qient  on  NASA  is  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  investments  we  can 
make  and  I  offer  my  wholehearted 
support  to  this  legislation  and  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Those  of  us  from  Ohio  are  particu- 
larly proud  of  NASA  because  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  men  and 
womoi  at  the  Lewis  Research  Center 
in  Cleveland.  The  Centaur,  for  exam- 
ple, has  powered  missions  to  Mars  and 
put  a  payload  in  geosynchronous  orbit 
22,000  miles  above  the  Earth.  In  the 
field  of  aeronautics  propulsion,  the 
Lewis  Center's  Advanced  Turboprop 
project  is  proceeding  on  schedule  to 
complement  work  already  performed 
on  fuel  effldent  aircraft  engines. 
Lewis  is  also  NASA's  lead  center  for 
satellite  communicatlcms. 

Finally.  I  must  mention  the  lead  role 
that  the  Lewis  Center  has  played  in 
space  power  develoiment.  This  par- 
ticular area  of  expanse  will  become 
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increasingly  louMftant  in  the  years  to 
come  as  NASA  proceeds  with  the 
space  station,  tba 

exploration.  The  I  power  requircaicnts 
for  the  tpmoe  staUon  will  require  the 


with 
major  stn»  in 


find.  That  same  cu- 
men  to  the  Moon 
beyond  our  solar 
itual  and  eeonomlc 
'01^  perfonned  by 
le  to  forecsst  or 
past  perfonnanoe, 
itiy  assert  that 
be  Immensft,  nils 
^uke  the 


development  of  tikm  systems  and  tedi- 
nology.  The  resesrch  and  devdopment 
will  be  performed  at  the  Lewis  Re- 
search Center. 

Our  country  was  developed  by 
people  who  ware  always  looking 
toward  the  horlgon.  curious  to  see 
what  they 
rlouslty  has 
and  sent 
sjwtem.  The 
benefiU  of  l 
NASA  are 
calculate.  Based 
though  we  can 
those  benefits 
leglslaUon  wlU 
available  for  our  brightest  scientists 
and  engineers  to  keep  advancing  the 
horlaon  f or  all  ojf  us.  Our  continued 
progress  as  a  nation  depends  on  the 
kind  of  aettvitiei  this  Un  win  make 
possible.  I  urge  bipartisan  support  for 
the  legislation, 

o|l660 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mi  Chairman.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MCGa^xH]. 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  InsuppOTt  of  SLR.  1714.  tbe  NASA 
authorisation  for  {fiscal  year  1666. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  diair- 
man  and  tbei  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  ccfcnmittee  for  their  ef- 
forts In  reportlng:|out  a  sound  and  well 
tiai^tiAirt  piece  of  legislation  whidi  Is 
funded  at  the  same  levd  as  the  Frfesl- 
denfs  request 

HJl.  1714  provttles  authorisation  for 
a  number  of  Important  programs 
within  the  Natlobsl  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnlstnition.  I  am  espedally 
pleased  that  the  Mil  mwides  $»6  mU- 
ikm  for  continued  dmlgn  and  research 
on  a  manned  sptoe  station,  which  is 
the  requested  amount 

The  qpaoe  statlttn  will  mm  to  invig- 
orate American  Industry  by  distribut- 
ing aver  75  perofnt  of  the  space  sta- 
tl<m's  systems  Investment  to  Industrr. 
and  also  by  ririailni  an  environment 
of  Industry  cranpietitlon  for  apmet  sta- 
tion design  and  develt^mient  con- 
tracts. This  will  help  to  matotain  this 
country's  podtioB  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  new  and  innovative  technology. 

I  was  pleased  p  note  In  the  report 
has  taken  an  inter- 
pace  access  for  the 
On  Earth,  disabled 


that  the  omunii 
est  In  the  area 
physically  dlsabl( 


pe<vle  face  banters  that  limit  their 
opportunities  to  be  fully  productive. 
In  the  sero-gravlty  envlroomoit  of 
space,  all  barriers  to  access  are  re- 
moved, and  all  people  equally  weight- 
less. As  someone  Mth  longstanding  in- 
terest and  experilence  in  working  with 
ttie  handicapped]  I  applaud  the  com- 
mittee's view  thit  the  Induskm  of  a 


disabled  person  on  future  mlssUms  af- 
fords a  historic  oppcntunity  to  prove 
tliat  those  handicapped  on  Earth  may 
be  freed  to  become  highly  valuable 
and  fully  productive  members  of  the 
space-baaed  materials  procearing  eotm- 
omy  of  the  future. 

The  bm  provides  145  million  to 
maintain  production  readliicss  for  an 
^AMUtmtmM  orbftcr  vdiide.  WhUe  I  am 
pleased  that  the  lines  wUl  remain 
open.  I  believe  a  policy  dedskm  <m  the 
funding  of  a  fifth  arbiter  is  long  over- 
due. I  think  it  Is  the  consensus  of  the 
members  ai  the  oommlttee  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  a  fifth  orblter,  and  I  am 
gofry  funding  for  It  has  not  been  pro- 
vided In  this  bOL 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  fmphasJr.e 
that  I  support  this  bUl.  and  remain  an 
enthuslastle  advocate  of  NASA  and 
the  spaee  program.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  favorably  on  HA.  1714. 

Mr.  FUQITA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Baowir],  a  member  of  the 
rcHiimlttff 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
e^ieaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill 
HJl.  1714,  which  would  authorise 
fisol  year  1966  appropriations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
full  coiAmittee,  Mr.  Fuqoa,  and  the 
diairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Nkuov.  for  bringing  a  basically  sound 
bin  to  the  floor.  I  also  congratulate 
the  senior  Rqmblican  Member,  Mr. 
LojAV.  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Walxbr.  for  the 
high  degree  of  cooperation  that  they 
demonstrated  as  we  worked  on  this  bill 
together. 

Although  I  have  some  reservations 
about  this  bOl.  I  do  want  to  particular- 
ly wwrnm—iH  the  Committee  for  two  ac- 
tions. First,  the  cunmittee  added  ad- 
vanced technology  development  fund- 
ins  for  several  science  missl(His  to  keep 
them  movinv  toward  start  of  their  de- 
velopment In  future  years.  Second,  the 
committee  approved  my  amendment 
to  eannaik  $S  million  for  shuttle  in- 
termediate-daaB  payload  development 
I  apiwedate  the  committee's  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  provide  for  more 
frequent  shuttle  fll^t  opportunities 
for  scientists. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  In  authorizing  fiscal 
year  1986  funds  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics uid  Space  Administration,  the 
Sdenoe  and  Technology  Committee 
has  fallen  short  of  the  commitment 
made  to  the  committee  by  Administra- 
tor Beggs  for  1  percent  real  growth  for 
the  agency.  The  shortfall  is  not  large 
and  would  not  be  of  great  concern  if 
the  committee's  actions  were  driven  by 
a  more  overriding  principle  than  re- 
maining within  the  budget  levels  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration.  As  the 
authorising  committee,  we  have  the 
responsibility  for  setting  national 
space  policy.  But  we  have  fallen  short 


of  this  lofty  goal,  and  have  chosen  In- 
stead to  allow  NASA  programs  to  coast 
for  yet  another  year  while  we  fafl  to 
recognise  and  acknoiriedge  our  role  as 
polieymakers. 

When  compared  with  the  growth  In 
military  space  programs,  the  NASA 
funding  levels  IooHl  even  bleaker.  We 
now  vend  nearly  twice  as  much  on 
military  tpmet  programs  as  we  do  (m 
NASA's  space  programs.  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  for  example,  the  military  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  mproTimatfly  $18  bU- 
lion  compared  to  NASA's  $7  billion  on 
space  programs.  The  difference  be- 
tween dvillan  and  military  ipending  in 
spuoe  will  become  even  more  pro- 
nounced if  the  President's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  goes  forward  as 
planned.  Below  is  a  -chart  from  the 
Ctmgresslonal  Budget  Office  which 
shows  the  funding  trend  for  NASA 
versus  Defense  Department  spending 
on  q»ce  jnograms. 
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Let  me  now  go  into  a  little  more 
detaU  about  NASA's  sdence  and  ai»>ll- 
catlons  programs  and  the  actions  that 
the  committee  has  taken: 

First.  I  would  like  to  make  special 
note  of  the  progress  made  in  the  com- 
mittee In  recognising  the  need  for 
more  frequent  shuttle  flight  opportu- 
nities for  university  scientists.  Testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  Shuttle  Sd- 
ence Working  Group  report  of  Sep- 
t«nber  1984  indicated  the  need  to  de- 
velop intermediate  dass  payload  op- 
portunities to  fill  the  gap  between  the 
spacelab  cvabllltles  and  the  getaway 
specials,  and  recommended  a  $25  mil- 
lion per  year  budget  for  this  activity. 
The  omnmlttee  earmarked  $3  million 
for  intermedlate<lass  payload  devel- 
opment, and  adopted  rqwrt  language 
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urtiDC  the  ascncy  to  develop  thli  pro- 
cram,  and  to  report  to  tbe  oommlttee 
OB  tte  progrf  and  on  future  ptane. 
nite  le  a  ■nail  etcp  In  support  of  thle 
tmportant  acttvtty. 

The  oonunittce  reeognted  the  tm- 
portanee  of  advandng  fundamental 
adenoe  and  amUcatlom  by  suppoit- 
inc.  although  at  mtnhnal  levels,  the 
gravity  probe-B  [OP-B]  experiment. 
^^  owP  topography  experiment 
[TOFEXl.  the  x-ray  astrcmomy  facul- 
ty lAZAFl.  the  ahutUe  infrared  tele- 
scope facility  [8IRTF],  and  the  inter- 
national solar  terrestrial  physics 
USTPl  program.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  meager  funding  suppliBments 
provided  In  this  bill  for  these  pro- 
grams do  not  add  up  to  any  badly 
needed  new  starts  this  year,  a  matter 
of  eoneem  in  the  out-y«us  when 
other  impcntant  programs  wUl  be  de- 
layed as  a  consequence.  Nevertheless, 
the  artrtltlntial  funds  added  for 
TOPEZ.  I8TP.  and  OP-B  wOl  be  help- 
ful in  moving  these  programs  toward 
flscal  year  1987  new  starts,  and  are  ap- 
preciated by  the  scientific  community. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
these  exciting  science  missions  For 
more  than  SO  years.  NASA  has  funded 
an  expolment.  gravity  i»obe-B.  that 
would  test  a  particular  effect  predicted 
by  Einstein's  general  theory  of  relativ- 
ity. The  effed  predicted  is  very  small, 
so  that  a  delicate  and  expensive  appa- 
ratus Is  needed,  and.  for  the  same 
reason,  the  experiment  must  by  done 
In  the  aero-gravlty  conditions  of  space. 
With  the  advent  of  the  shutUe.  it  is 
poMible  to  conduct  a  test  aboard  the 
shuttle  to  see  If  the  apparatus  wiU 
work  before  committing  funding  for 
the  full  experiment.  The  committee 
added  $4  million  to  move  the  agency 
toward  the  shuttle  test  of  this  relativi- 
ty experiment. 

The  infant  fleld  of  x-ray  astronomy 
was  invigorated  by  the  hli^-energy  as- 
tronomy observatory  satellites  1  and  2. 
but  they  stopped  returning  data  in 
1981.  NABA  plans  to  follow  up  this 
successful  start  by  building  the  ad- 
vance x-ray  astrmomy  facility 
[AXAFl.  Because  AZAF  would  utUiae 
very  advanced  x-ray  optics,  these 
optics  could  present  a  significant  risk 
to  the  development  i»ogram.  There- 
fore, the  committee  added  $2  million 
for  continued  advanced  technology  de- 
vdopment  of  AXAF  In  wder  to  mini- 
mise technical  uncertainties  and  to  in- 
dicate a  commitment  to  the  eventual 
start  of  development  of  this  mission. 

The  field  of  Inftared  astronomy  was 
revolutlonlaed  by  the  Infrared  astrono- 
my satellite  [IRASl.  which  conducted 
an  all-sky  survey  from  qiace,  and 
NASA  plans  to  follow  with  the  ^Mce 
Infrared  telescope  facility  [SIRTFl. 
Then  Is  a  need  to  develop  and  test 
tectuKriogles  tot  the  maintenance  and 
servicing  of  this  cryogenlcaUy  cooled 
telescope  so  it  can  be  operated  for  a 
period  of  yean— a  significant  improve- 


ment over  the  1-year  lifetime  of  IRAS. 
Therefore,  the  committee  added  $1 
million  ton  advanced  technology  devel- 
opment of  this  missinn 

The  committee  added  $4  million  for 
^^  ocean  topography  experiment 
[TOPEZ]  to  prepare  for  a  fast  start 
on  its  development  TOPEZ  was 
planned  for  a  1990  launch— based  on 
an  expected  fiscal  year  1988  start 
whteh  is  not  included  in  this  biU— in 
order  to  achieve  maximum  overlap 
with  the  NROeS  satellite  (Navy  re- 
source observation  satellite]  and  thus 
make  iwyfainiim  impact  on  the  world 
ocean  climate  expoiment  tWOCE] 
and  the  tropical  oeean  global  atmos- 
phere rrOOA]  reeeareh  programa  An 
Incranent  to  the  TOPEZ  budget  wlU 
enable  efforts  to  begin  the  Integration 
of  sdenoe  instruments  <mto  the  space- 
craft 

The  international  solar  terrestrial 
physics  [ISTP]  program  Is  planned  as 
a  six-satellite  Joint  program  between 
NASA,  three  satellites;  the  European 
Space  Agency,  two  satellites;  and 
Japan:  one  satellite.  The  Dnlted  States 
has  indicated  to  Its  foreign  partners  its 
intent  to  carry  out  this  program,  and  a 
new  start  has  been  anticipated  in 
flscal  year  1988.  A  smaU  investment 
now  In  detailed  studies  of  the  science 
instruments  and  related  engineering 
tradeoffs  could  minimise  program 
runout  cost  and  prevent  schedule 
delays.  Therefore,  the  committee 
added  $1  million  to  prepare  for  an 
early  start  <m  development  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  programs  I  Just  mentioned  are  a 
few  examples  of  the  very  exciting  sci- 
entific research  that  NASA  la  Involved 
with.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  fund- 
ing supplements  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee are  welcomed,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  long-term  funding 
trend  In  NASA's  space  science  and  ap- 
plications programs.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  absence  of  new  starts 
this  year  Is  not  Indicative  of  reduced 
omnmltment  to  space  science.  I  hope 
this  Is  true.  But  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
qiendlng  down  this  year,  we  may  be 
adding  to  the  ultimate  costs  of  these 
projects,  and  thus  to  the  overall  Fed- 
eral budget,  by  feeding  standing 
armies  to  keep  sdentiflc  teams  togeth- 
er. 

Our  inability  to  make  a  long-term 
commitment  to  the  health  of  the 
space  sciences  Is  perhaps  most  evident 
in  our  universities.  Dr.  Oeorge 
Iteyworth.  the  President's  science  ad- 
vlaer,  described  the  status  of  universi- 
ty research  facilities  as  "disgraceful 
and  deplorable"  In  his  confirmation 
hearings  in  1981,  and  he  noted  that 
the  situation  offers  "unattractive  pros- 
pects" for  those  interested  In  pursuing 
careers  in  experimental  science. 
Countless  witnesses  have  since  testi- 
fied before  our  own  omunlttee  on  the 
sitimtion  today  In  which  we  are  train- 
ing the  next  generation  of  space  scien- 


tists and  englneen  on  antiquated 
equipment 

Both  the  National  Sdenoe  Founda- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  recognised  the  university  Instru- 
mentation problem  and  have  devoted 
significant  resources  to  it  The  erosion 
of  our  universities'  laboratory  equip- 
ment is  not  a  problem  that  is  going  to 
be  solved  overnight  The  amendment 
which  I  offered  In  the  committee  to 
devote  $11  miUlon  to  the  problem  for 
fiscal  year  1988  would  not  by  itself, 
have  made  a  significant  difference 
without  a  similar  commitment  next 
year,  and  for  years  after  that  Tet  the 
coBunlttee  rejected  this  modest  at- 
tempt to  begin  to  address  this  Issue. 

But  the  space  adeneea  and  applica- 
tions programs  are  not  the  only  areas 
where  the  lack  of  a  coherent  space 
policy  Is  evident  and  disturbtng.  Deter- 
mining national  policy  with  regard  to 
the  related  Issues  of  the  space  shuttle, 
the  need  for  a  fifth  orMter.  pricing 
policy,  the  apace  station,  and  qMoe  sd- 
enoe Is  a  difficult  task.  As  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Bomot  Science  and  Ap- 
plication Subcommittee,  I  have  par- 
tlcftiated  for  ow  10  yean  In  develop- 
ing national  m^oe  poUey.  I  have  been 
an  enthuslastie  and  Strang  supporter 
of  our  Nation's  «ace  programs,  and  of 
the  shuttle  program  In  partloidar. 
However,  this  support  does  not  pre- 
clude taking  a  critical  look  at  the  way 
Federal  dollan  are  alloeated  to  NASA. 

The  United  States  currently  oper- 
ates a  fleet  of  four  space  shuttles, 
counting  the  Atlantis,  which  will  be 
delivered  later  this  year.  SInoe  fiscal 
year  1983.  NASA  has  stockpiled  mare 
parts  In  the  event  that  a  dedskm  Is 
made  to  procure  a  fifth  space  shuttle. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  NASA 
will  have  been  given  $400  million  for 
this  program.  But  according  to  tortl- 
mony  of  NASA  Administrator  James 
Beggs.  there  is  no  need  for  a  fifth 
shuttle  orblter. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  expected 
number  of  shuttle  missions  has  de- 
creased from  over  500  to  around  SOO 
missions  through  1991.  Administrator 
Beggs.  in  testimony  before  our  oom- 
mlttee. said  "we  could  fly  these 
things— the  current  shuttle  fleet— 
until  well  into  the  second  or  third 
decade  of  the  21st  century  at  the 
flight  rate  we  are  projecting  now."  Tet 
the  bill  before  us  adda  $45  million  to 
the  administration  request  for  shuttle 
structural  spares  to  "keep  the  produc- 
tion lines  open"  for  another  year  to 
protect  a  future  option  to  procure  a 
fifth  orblter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  a  year  when  criti- 
cal programs  are  being  eliminated  or 
cut  to  the  bone,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 
why  we  Insist  oa  protecting  our  option 
to  procure  an  unneeded  fifth  orblter 
at  some  future  hypothetical  date  at  a 
price  tag  of  somewhere  between  $2 
and  $3  billion.  I  would  like  to  note 


that  NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  engaged  in  a  study  of  oar 
future  space  ti|msportatlon  needs. 
NASA  should  be  Supported  In  this  en- 
deavor, and  ought  to  be  forging  ahead 
on  the  cutting  edke  of  space  tedmolo- 
gy  as  was  done  w^41m  ftiaoe  Shuttle 
Program.  NASA  i  should  be  looking 
ahead  to  seoon^  generatkn  mrnoe 
transportation,  not  building,  another 
spaoetruck. 

I  have  raised  these  issues  resulting 
from  the  absence  bf  a  coherent  nation- 
al space  policy,  m  the  past  Clearly, 
the  problems  will  not  be  solved  over- 
night nor  will  th4  solutions  be  simple, 
nor  will  everyone  kgree  on  how  best  to 
proceed.  But  we  can't  poatpone  the  so- 
lutions indeflnltdy.  Perhiuis  one  wit- 
ness before  our  onnmlttee  said  Jt  besfc^ 
when  he  remaind  that  "eadi  year 
these  problems  arte  not  ■ddrassed,  they 
become  more  critical  and  difficult  to 
solve.  We  are  preri^red  to  wait  another 
year  and  to  watcn  our  sdentiflc  enter- 
prise coast  for  a  Uttle  way.  but  we  alao 
dearly  recognise  that  this  cannot  be 
allowed  to  oontinfie  for  long.  We  urge 
the  Congress  to  begin  planning  a  solu- 
tion now." 

Mr.  Chairman.  II  am  In  support  of 
thlrf  bilL  It  Is  noti  from  my  standpoint 
the  best  bUl  In  the  world  and  I  have 
some  reservatlonsi  about  many  parts  of 
It  But  I  think  thte  committee  4Pd  the 
ctmunittee  leaderihip  has  workM  dili- 
gently to  bring  tol  the  floor  a  UU  they 
consider  to  be  balanced  and  satlrfao- 
tory. 

Let  me  Q>eak  f  o^  Just  a  moment  in  a 
g«ienl  way  abdui  why  I  have  reaetva- 
Uons  about  this  IDL  And  I  do  this  b^ 
cause  I  do  not  w^it  to  have  the  Mem- 
ben  swayed  by  E|y  views  unleas  they 
share  some  of  my  biases. 

I  have  always  !had  a  vision  about 
space.  I  have  measured  the  VMwe  pro- 
gram against  that  vision.  It  Is  a  vMon 
which  was  enunciated  a.  generation 
ago  by  great  Presidents  such  as  Btaen- 
hower  and  Kennedy,  a  vlalon  about 
the  tremendous  {values  whleh  wsmot 
held  for  the  boieflt  <rf  all  mankind 
and  about  a  role  tor  the  United  States 
as  a  leader  in  the  search  to  explore 
this  new  frontier. 

I  think  we  have  lost  that  vision  and 
it  is  that  loss  of  i  vision  which  causes 
me  so  much  pain  Im  we  debate  the  bUl 
this  year. 

Let  me  mentl<H}  a  few  of  the  things 
that  cause  me  to  say  this.  Today  we 
hardly  have  a  dittllan  mace  program. 
More  than  75  pment  of  our  wpmot  pro- 
gram Is  mUltaiT,!  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  And  it  la  bdng 
used  In  accordant  with  a  long-r«ng« 
plan  to  develop  abaoe  as  an  extenakm 
of  the  arena  of  wkr  on  Earth.  That 
disturbs  me  ver^  deeply  because  I 
think  that  we  eoimd  and  should  draw  a 
line  agaJnst  putti^ig  weapons  In  space, 
and  we  could  set  a  new  standard  for 
what  the  humai^  race  mli^t  do  co- 
operatively   In    vpace    rather    than 
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making  It  an  extension  of  the  arms 
race  and  the  battlefields  whleh  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  here  on  Earth. 

So  that  is  the  No.  1  problem  that 
facea  me.  the  problem  that  pressures 
firom  the  Department  of  Defense, 
whldi  In  the  last  5  yean  has  Increased 
its  space  spending  more  than  the  total 
NASA  budget  today,  is  something 
whldi  Is  forcing  Us  into  making  oom- 
promisealn  ttie  dvlllan  space  program 
that  we  should  not  have  to  make. 

What  has  happened  In  the  dvil 
space  program?  We  have  no  strategic 
plan  for  it  We  in  the  Congress  last 
year  dedded  to  set  up  a  commission  to 
give  us'  some  Ideaa  about  Umg-range 
plans.  The  membership  of  that  com- 
— '■■''^  was  not  even  appointed  until 
laatwedL 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  enthu- 
siasm In  this  admlnistrati<m  to  encour- 
age long-range  thinking  about  dvfl 
maoe  programa.  What  has  happened  Is 
that  the  vision  of  space  as  a  new  fron- 
tier for  man's  exploration  has  gone 
down  the  tubes. 

We  had  a  magnificent  program, 
magnificent  visions  of  what  man  could 
do  in  exidoring  the  solar  syston.  Yet 
we  |wve  not  had  a  new  start  in  years, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
major  new  starts  in  exploring  the  solar 
system  for  yean  to  ocmie. 

We  have  a  doaen  major  new  sdentif- 
lc experiments  lined  up  waiting  to  be 
launched.  None  (A  those  are  being 
started  this  year. 

Tea,  the  chairman  wisely  allocated  a 
small  amount  of  money  to  continue 
with  the  dettaiitlcm  of  these  projects 
and  to  do  some  of  the  preliminary  de- 
velopment But  no  new  major  sdentif- 
lc starts  are  authorised  in  this  budget 

The  condition  of  univosity  research 
in  qiaoe  science  Is  going  downhUL 
There  Is  Inadequate  funding  for  the 
enhancement  of  laboratory  facilities 
and  for  the  analysis  of  data.  We  have 
starved  these  needs,  instead,  spending 
the  money  tot  programs,  worthy  in 
themselves,  and  more  politically  at- 
tractive, sudi  as  the  space  station.  But 
the  sdenoe  programs  have  bem 
starved  because  of  that  a  ffete  which 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  an- 
ticipated In  its  report  on  the  space  sta- 
tion. 

Poaslbly  more  important  vital  v>pli- 
catlona  programs,  programs  that  could 
result  In  the  development  of  new  in- 
dustries here  on  Earth  and  in  mace 
have  been  thwarted  and  frustrated  in 
part  because  of  laA  of  funds  and  in 
part  becauae  of  policy  barrlen  set  up 
whldi  NASA  could  not  controL  And  I 
am  delicately  alluding  here  to  certain 
restrictiona''flowlng  out  of  DOD  re- 
quirements that  f aoe  us.  These  restric- 
tions have  prevented  the  development 
of  healUiy  awUcaUons  programs 
which  could  provide  the  opportunity 
for  this  trillion  dollan  in  new  commer- 
cial activity  referred  to  by  our  .distin- 


guished friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkb]. 

Ttoal  Is  a  minimum  of  what  we  could 
expect  If  we  woe  to  aUow  the  dvfl 
mace  program  to  develop  in  the  way 
that  it  should. 

O  1700 

This  bfll  does  not  fulfill  that  viskm. 
and  it  is  that  vision  which  I  am  meas- 
uring it  against.  There  are  many  im- 
portant poUey  areas  that  are  not  being 
adequately  dealt  with  in  this  bUL  The 
shuttle  pricing  pbUcy  is  one  exanvle. 
and  we  will  debate  tills  policy  during 
the  amendment  period. 

We  are  faced  with  contradictions  in 
that  policy  which  we  cannot  resolve. 
We  are  seeing  to  establish  pricing 
polldes  for  fordgn  and  commercial 
payloads  whldi  will  make  us  competi- 
tive with  Arlanne.  the  French  system. 
If  we  do  that  we  put  the  domestic 
commercial,  expendable  launch  vehi- 
de  business  out  of  business.  And  we 
want  to  cultivate  that  expendable 
launch  business,  and  we  are  not  being 
aUetodothat 

So  we  have  not  been  able  to  resolve 
these  contradictions.  I  wQl  develop 
this  a  little  further  during  debate  In 
the  amendment  process. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  PAODuml. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  know  of  so  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  at  t^ 
preaent  time  that  has  done  more  to  en- 
courage our  young  people  to  pursue 
academic  exoellenoe  in  sdence  and 
t.fn»^nnlqgy  Uun  has  our  mace  pro- 
gram.   ^ 

I  have  certainly  come  onto  this  com- 
mittee heartily  endorring  the  mogram 
and  certainly  I  am  rising  now  to  sup- 
port HJt  1717.  authorising  approprla- 
tiims  for  the  Natltmal  Aeronautics  and 
^aoe  AdmlnlstratUm  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Aeitmautical  research  and  technolo- 
gy programs  typically  precede  aero- 
nautical develfwment- and  production 
by  many  years.  The  cyde  in  which  a 
theoretical  analysis  or  a  laboratory  ex- 
periment leads  to  large-scale  testing 
which  results  in  a  proven  technology 
advance  may  run-10  to  15  years— and 
the  design,  development  and  produc- 
ti<m  proceas  by  which  the  new  technol- 
ogy is  incorporated  in  an  actual  air- 
plane can  take  another  8  to  8  years. 
The  Air  Frace  C-17  airlift  transport 
Just  now  entering  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  uses  NASA  wintfets 
conodved  in  1973  and  tested  in  1975.  It 
also  Incorporates  one  of  the  first  appli- 
cations of  a  propulsive  lift -concept 
first  devdoped  and  tested  at  NASA 
Langley  in  the  fifties. 

The  supercritical  aerodynamics  re- 
search conducted  by  NASA  in  the  six- 
ties now  provides  much  of  the  basis 
for  the  wing  designs  emplosred  on 
today's  tranmorts  and  fighters.  And  in 
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I  where  hltfi-flpeedi  are  not 
tial.  such  aa  teiH.  eompreaon.  and  the 
man  aenenl  Aviatlan  atrcnft,  Indaa- 
try  itlU  uaea  the  NACA  low-drac  air- 
foil aeetlau  deteloped  even  10  to  15 
yean  earlier. 

The  NASA  "Refan"  iwogram  of  the 
eaiiy  1970*1  not  only  demonatrated  an 
Important  noiae  reduction  conoeitt,  but 
provided  an  approach  and  an  Impetua 
to  a  new  en^ne  developnent  which 
has  made  poaalUe  tranaport  aircraft. 
Buch  aa  the  MeDonpell  Douidaa  DC-9 
"daab  MT  and  suliaequent  dertvatlvea. 
which  exhibit  major  nvinia  In  fueL 
And  the  oiergy  efficient  engine  re- 
aearch  itarted  by  NASA  aeveral  yean 
later  has  provided  technolocy  now 
bdnc  iucutpogated  in  m<»e  advanced 
endnea  which  will  be  even  more  fuel 
efficient. 

NASA  ooofiiiuratian  oonoepta  devel- 
oped and  teated  in  the  liztlea  strong 
^ny,^mt.mA  the  deaisna  of  the  F-14  and 
F-15  fli^teri  now  in  lervlce. 

Numerooa  other  eaamplea  could  be 
etted.  «i<«'i««H«t  the  tnereaaed  use  of 
compoatte  atrifeturea.  the  developinent 
of  advanced  fight  management  obo- 
tralB  and  diaidaya,  and  the  availability 
of  new  flre-reaiBtant  materials,  all 
baaed   on   NABA-aponsored 


during  the  laat  decade.  And  one  final 
oontributioa-^ndirect  but  important— 
ahould  be  recognlaed:  The  unique 
NASA  environment  and  programa 
have  provided  invaluable  training  for  a 
number  of  top  engineers  who  now 
apply  their  technical  ezpertiae  and  ex- 
perience in  key  poaitiona  throughout 
the  dviUan  aeronanties  industry. 

Not  an  tf  NASA's  work  lead  to  suc- 
oeaaful  developnent  of  new  tdcfanolo- 
gy.  to  be  sure.  Hitfi-riak  aeronautical 
reaeareh.  apart  fktmt  being  thne-ccn- 
suming  and  expensive,  can  never  be 
counted  upon  to  produce  a  profitable 
return  for  the  private  investor  or  a  re- 
liable basis  for  mllltary  development. 
Vnr  that  reaaon.  we  must  depend  <m 
NASA  to  continue  otmducting  the 
broad,  future-oriented,  high-rlak  re- 
search that  cannot  be  supported  by 
the  private  aector  of  the  DODi  Only 
with  an  aasured  suivly  of  superior 
technology  can  our  aircraft  manufac- 
tura*  eontteMe  to  develop  the  superi- 
or VS.  dvfl  and  military  aircraft  cm 
which  we  all  depend. 

I  urge  aur  ooDeaguea  to  support  this 
bm.  HJL  1714.  which  authoriMa  the 
apmvpriate  auUuuiaatlon  levels  for 

^b^  flj^SCG  plFOfFUU* 

•  The  CBAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gmtleman  haa  expired. 

At  thla  time  the  Chair  would  like  to 
advise  the  gentleman  f  n«i  Flori^ 
Mr.  Pdqoa]  that  he  has  8  minutea  re- 
maining: the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  LojamI  has  0  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  Ofr.  Fdqua]. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 


from  MaasaehuaetU  [Mr. 
BoLAHBl.  who  ia  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  deala  with  this  budget 
on  the  Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  Committee  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  Houae  Science 
and  Technriogy  Committee,  the  gea- 
tleman  from  Florida,  and  the  diair- 
man  of  the  ^laoe  Science  and  Applica- 
tions Suboommlttee.  Mr.  Nkuoii.  on 
reporting  thia  very  fine  bm:  and  alao 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
liOJAii,  of  the  Sdenoe  and  Technology 
Committee  for  the  their  efforts  tm 
this  bin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  particularly 
plciasful  to  read  the  section  of  the  taUl 
dealing  with  the  shuttle  pricing  issue. 
I  wrote  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in 
January  and  suggested  that  the  shut- 
tle was  at  the  croaaroada-  Either  we 
were  going  to  continue  to  support  this 
$18  bUllon  Inveatment  by  ensuring 
that  the  price  for  the  shuttle  was  set 
at  a  level  that  would  enhance  the  de- 
velopment of  9aoe.  or  we  were  going 
to  see  the  space  tran^Mrtatlon  aystcm 
gradually  atrophy  to  a  launch  rate  of 
something  leas  than  11  or  13  per  year. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  haa 
taken  a  bold  st^  in  setting  a  celling 
on  the  shuttle  price  at  $71.4  million 
for  the  period  1980  through  1991.  I 
alao  believe  the  committee's  action  is 
cascntlal  to  tr^«"«^*"  the  viabiUty  of 
both  the  shuttle  and  this  Nation's 
effort  to  advance  the  commerdaliia- 
tlon  of  space. 

Without  freesing  the  shuttle  price, 
we  would  see  virtually  every  commer- 
cial -t^'^^nrtit-mMnnm  wtelUte  launchcd 
by  Ariatae.  After  spending  $18  bnUon 
on  the  shuttle,  somehow  that  doea  not 
make  amae.  and  it  haa  not  made  sense 
to  thia  committee. 

I  alao  want  to  aasure  the  gentleman 
that  we  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatimis  wm  make  an  effort  to  refer- 
ence by  citation  the  shuttle  pricing 
language  carried  in  this  authoriatlon 
bOL 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  balance.  I  be- 
lieve that  your  committee  haa  d(»e  an 
excenent  Job  with  this  bOL  I  do,  how- 
ever, want  to  add  one  note  of  caution: 
We  are  operating  in  a  dlf f  erent  atmoa- 
phere  this  year,  and  the  HUD-Ihde- 
pendent  Agendea  Suboommlttee 
which  I  chair  f  acea  inequities  among 
the  agendea  carried  in  our  bqi— in- 
duding  the  fact  that  incremental 
units  for  HDD's  subsidiaed  housing 
program  was  aeroed  for  fiscal  years 
1988  And  1987. 

In  the  past,  oiur  subcommittee  has 
prided  itself  on  producing  an  aivro- 
priationa  UU  as  early  aa  poasible.  and 
almost  always  beforo  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  But  in  aU  candor,  I  wiU 
have  to  admit  that  this  year  we  could 
find  ourselves,  along  with  an  the  other 


subcommittee  approprlatlona  bUla.  In  a 
continuiBg  resolutloo. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  wUl  affect 
the  NASA  appropriation,  partieolarly 
in  relation  to  oth»  agendea  In  ttie 
HUD  bUl— but  you  can  be  aanred.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  #e  wfll  do  our  beat  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
cOTunlttee  on  reporting  an  exorilent 
bin. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  aomie- 
thing  very  dear  here.  My  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennaylvanla  [Mr. 
WAuaal.  sugvarted  that  laat  year  the 
HDD  Subcommittee  undercut  the 
space  station  with  a  man-tended 
effort.  He  is  wrong.  We  actually  added 
$8.8  miUlon  for  the  space  station  to 
he^  fund  the  man-tended  option, 
bringing  the  1986  total  to  $186.6  mU- 
lion.  We  believed  the  man-tended  op- 
tiona  was  important;  and  we  atin  do— 
becauae  some  day  you  may  have  to  uae 
it. 

On  the  other  point,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennaylvanla  indicated  that  the 
6-peroent  iikcreaae  from  the  1986  level 
to  the  1988  requeat  was  for  the  space 
station.  That  is  alao  wrong.  Of  that 
$878  mUllan.  only  $76  mUlion  ia  for 
the  space  station.  We  asked  the  Ad- 
ministrator yeaterday  how  he  would 
address  a  reduction  of  that  magnitude, 
and  he  did  not  suggest  that  a  nidEd 
would  come  from  the  space  station. 

So  I  thou^t  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  like  to  have  the 
record  corrected,  and  I  so  do. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  CmunLBa]. 

BCr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  difficult.  I  think,  to  find  any 
effort  funded  whole  or  in  part  by  this 
Federal  Government  whldi  does  not 
deserve  an  increase  in  budget  author- 
ity. Moat  of  the  programs  we  are  going 
to  authorlae  in  this  Congrem  are  not 
only  worthwhile  but  could  aU  use  addi- 
tional budget  authority. 

And  then  beyond  that.  I  ^Ink  we 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  think  of  a 
program  that  is  any  more  worthy  of 
greater  budget  authority  than  NASA. 
The  suooem  of  our' space  program  has 
been  an  inmiration  to  an  mankind. 
The  benefits  to  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  have  been  direct,  imme- 
diate, and  substantiaL 

But  we  can  talk  until  we  are  blue  in 
the  face  about  reining  in  Federal 
spending  and  getting  a  handle  on  that 
$200  bOUon  defidt.  and  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anjrwhere  by  voting  for  In- 
in  authorisation  bills. 


If  we  are  going  to  bring  down  the 
defidt,  we  are  going  to  have  to  start 
with  an  aeroas-the-board  freese.  That 
is  ah  absolute  minimum.  And  that 
only  brings  the  defidt  down  by  $38  bil- 
lion. Then  we  have  to  build  on  that 


$38  bUUon  baae  with  additional  cuta, 
every  single  one  of  them  palnfoL 

And  we  cannot  bring  about  an 
aeroaa-the-board  freeie  if  we  vote  to 
increaas  budget  i|uthortty  for  even  the 
best  program  h$  5  percent  over  the 
fiscal  1986  fundiitg  level. 

I  support  NASA  uid  I  support  fund- 
ing NASA  at  ourrent  levels,  but  I 
cannot  support  a)i  increase  in  the  face 
of  a  $200  bUUon  defidt  We  owe  it  to 
the  working  people  of  our  country,  to 
our  ehUdren.  and  our  grandchildren  to 
rein  in  this  defidt. 

I  plan  to  vote  tltday  for  the  Mmrison 
amendment  which  wlU  scale  this  bade 
to  1985  levels  and  then  I  can  support 
it 

I  alao  want  to  tsay  that  my  remarks 
should  not  be  construed  as  being  criti- 
cal of  Mr.  FaotTA,  Mr.  Nabaow.  Mr. 
LuJAK .  or  Mr.  WiAucaa.  They  are  gen- 
tlemen with  whotn  I  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  the  hlgheat  regard 
for  them.  My  purpose  today  is  to  ex- 
plain to  you  why  something  that  is 
very  important  to  me  personally  and 
something  that  is  very  important  to 
my  district  cannot  be  supported.  I  can 
see  the  day  wheh  I  am  giMng  to  have 
to  stand  in  front  lof  a  group  of  poor,  d- 
derly.  whatever;  I  and  explain  to  them 
why  they  did  nbt  get  an  increaae  in 
their  budget  authority:  and  I  do  not 
want  to  have  \4  explain  why  NASA 
gpt  one  and  why  I  supported  it  We 
have  got  to  be  cOndstent  and  we  have 
got  to  start  now.  It  cannot  be  business 
as  usual  in  anything  that  we  do.  in- 
cluding NASA.    I 

Mr.  FUQDA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  aa  he!  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  froi^  New  T<ak  [Mr. 
ScHatiaal. 

Mr.  8CHEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae 
In  strong  support  of  the  NASA  author- 
isation bOl  for  liacal  year  1986.  HJl. 
1714,  which  is  being  brought  to  the 
floor  today  by  the  Committee  on  Sd- 
ence  and  Tedbndogy. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
f  uU  committee, '  the  gentleman  ttom 
Florida  [Mr.  FOqua],  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  silboommittee.  another 
gentleman  fromanorida  [Mr.  NkLsoxI. 
for  providing  a  wen  crafted  and  fiscal- 
ly reqKmstUe  bijL 

In  accomplishing  this,  we  had  the 
f  uU  support  an4  the  fuU  cooperation 
of  the  minority.!  led  by  the  aniior  Re- 
publican mcaidier.  Mr.  Lvjav  from 
New  Mexico,  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subooBinittee.  Mr.  Wauo 
from  Pennsylvania. 

In  particular, '  I  want  to  oommand 
the  committee  far  two  items  that  were 
highlighted  in  Ita  report  accompany- 
ing the  bttl  (H.  Rept  99-32). 

First,  the  coiamlttee  streaaed  the 
need  for  the  Diilted  Statea  to  have  a 
vigorouB  devel<q|ment  in  remote  aens- 
ing  and  the  need  for  NASA  and  NOAA 
to  cooperate  in  this  matter. 

I  certainly  suptwrt  that 


Second,  the  committee  stron$^  ea- 
dorsed  the  International  Biosphere/ 
Oeoiphere  Program,  a  program  of  re- 
aeardi  wtaidi  would  treat  the  Earth  as 
a  llvingayrtem. 

This  program  becomes  more  impor- 
tant aa  we  are  faced  with  problems- 
such  aa  the  carbon  dioxide  greenhouae 
effect— which  an  i^obal  in  extent  and 
which  invcdve  an  systems  of  the  Earth, 
it  oceans,  atmovhere  and  bioq>here. 

Let  me  now  go  into  more  detaU 
about  the  two  programs  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Both  theae  programs  wlU 
require  significant  interaction  between 
NASA  and  NOAA  and  I  want  my  ool- 
leaguea  to  know  that  as  diabman  of 
the  aubcommittee  which  deals  with 
NOAA's  Atmospheric  Reaeareh  Pro- 
grams, I  intend  to  encourage  them  and 
oiaure  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  be- 
tween theae  two  agendea. 

1mA  year,  our  committee  reported 
and  Congress  enacted  the  Land 
RemoteSensing  Commerdalisatifm 
Act  of  1964.  whldi  became  Public  Law 
98-368.  Section  501(a)  of  that  act  di- 
rects NASA  to  continue  and  to  en- 
hance [Ita]  programs  of  remote-sens- 
ing reaeareh  and  devdopment  The 
moat  notewivthy  recent  event  In 
NASA's  Remote-Sensing  Program  has 
been  ita  cancellation  of  virtually  aU  of 
the  work  it  was  conducting  on  ad- 
vanced technology  using  solid-state 
sensors,  known  as  the  multilinear 
array  technology.  Because  of  this,  I 
have  conduded  that  contrary  to  the 
legislative  intoit  the  agency  has  nei- 
ther oontinued  nor  enhanced  its 
Remote-Sensing  Program.  Cotainly  I 
do  not  aee  the  vigorous,  program  of 
RdcD  that  waa  envisioned  whoi  we  de- 
vdoped  the  language  of  Public  Law 
98-366. 

At  thia  point  I  want  to  make  it  very 
dear  that  I  am  not  questioning  the 
work  that  NASA  is  doing  in  this  area, 
but  rather  the  work  it  is  not  doing.  In 
other  worda.  the  quaUty  is  accQ>table. 
but  the  quantity  is  lacking.  In  particu- 
lar, there  aeems  to  be  much  too  little 
wcnk  on  appUeatioqa  of  remote  sensing 
from  qMce.  If  commerrlaliKatlop  is 
evo-  gdng  to  succeed,  there  needs  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  reaeareh  done  on 
how  thia  data  from  mace  can  be  of  use 
here  on  Earth.  The  conmittee  and  I 
persooally  ft*"***"  great  telth  that 
thia  tedmology  has  the  potential  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  an  mankind.  But 
the  benefita  wffl  not  juat  happen  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  And  for 
this  reaaon  NASA  must  support  the 
rrararrh.  espedally  api>lieations  re- 
search, necessary  to  realise  and 
adileve  theae  potoitial  benefits. 

Section  601(e)  of  PuUlc  Law  98-365 
calls  for  a  national  plan  for  reaeareh 
and  devdopment  to  be  Jointly  devd- 
oped  by  NOAA  and  NASA,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  July  17, 
1986.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
tlmdy  receipt  of  this  report  and  am 


urging  NOAA  to  cotverate  fully  with 
NASA  in  its  devdoimtent 

In  its  report  on  HJt  1714,  whldi  I 
fully  support  the  committee  rdtOTat- 
ed  that  it  considered  the  Nation's 
remote  sensing  capabilities  ss  sn  im- 
portant national  asset  Public  Law  98- 
365  recognised  this  by  provkttng  that 
any  commercial  activity  must  operate 
ao  as  to  meserve  the  public  interest 
and  our  national  security.  NASA's  re- 
search activity  should  supptnt  this  na^ 
tional  asset  Just  aa  NASA's  Communi- 
cations Reeeareh  and  Development 
inogram  suppmts  our  national  com- 
munications sateUlte  induatry. 

Let  me  now  turn  my  attention  to  the 
International  Geovhere/Biomhere 
Program  [lOBPl,  which  is  a  propoaed 
program  of  international  and  interdis- 
dplinary  research  aimed  at  under- 
standing the  Earth  aa  a  living  planet. 
More  vedficaUy,  the  program  would 
seek  to  describe  and  understand,  first 
the  interactive  physdal.  diemical.  and 
biological  processes  that  regulate  the 
Earth'a  unique  environment  for  life: 
second,  the  changea  oceuring  in  the 
system:  and  third,  how  theae  changea 
are  Infiwrnced  by  human  acticms. 

This  idea  surf  aoed  as  a  U.S.  initiative 
at  the  "Dnivace  '82"  meeting  in 
Vienna.  Austria.  It  waa  advanced  by 
acUvltiea  at  the  National  Reaeareh 
Coundl  of  the  U.S.  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  last  September  was 
formally  considered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Coundl  of  Scientific  Unions 
[ICSDl.  ICSU  subsequently  adopted  a 
resolution  to  investigate  the  poadbillty 
of  such  a  formal  international  re- 
search program  and  formed  an  advlao- 
ry  group  to  make  a  rwommwidatinfn 
for  its  implameD^atlon  at  the  next 
ICSU  council  meeting,  whidi  is  sched- 
uled for  1986.  A  UJB.  committee  on 
lOBP  has  been  f  mmed  by  the  Nation- 
al Reaeardi  Coundl  to  devdop  the 
UjB.  propoaal  to  ICSU.  Hie  committee 
report  emphaalaes  the  impntance  of 
lOBP  and  I  want  to  aaaoriat,e  mysdf 
Btronidiy  with  that  statement  The 
committee  and  I  bel|eva  that  as  lOBP 
proceeds,  observation  of  the  Earth 
from  apace  wm  became  an  integral 
compcmoit  of  the  program.  We  en- 
courage NASA,  to  continue  its  research 
and  developniant  activities  to  suppml 
lOBP  and  alao  t9.contlnue  supporting 
the  Earth  Syatcms  Sdence  Advlscny 
Conmilttee  and  the  Natioeud  Reaeareh 
Ctouncfl  Committee  on  the  Intema- 
tioeial  aeoq>here/Bioq»hero  Program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
(m  Natural  Reaouroea.  Agriculture  Re^ 
seaith  and  Ikivlronment  I  intend  to 
encourage  NOAA  to  participate  fully 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  aU  of  the  above 
reaaons,  I  beUeve  that  this  is  a  very 
good  bin.  It  is  forward  looking  and 
funds  several  important  activltes.  I 
Intend  to  suppmt  it  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leaguea  to  do  the  i 
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Mr.  FI7QUA.  Mr.  Chalraaan.  I  yield 
fttdi  time  as  he  majr  ronwimf  to  the 
gwitlwnMi  ftom  Vlrgliiift  Ofr.  Bov- 

CBIBJ*  • 

Mr.  BOIKSKR.  Mr.  Chalnneo.  I 
want  to  take  thli  opportunity  totarlnc 
to  the  attention  of  our  ooHeaguea  the 
eommittee'a  interaat  In  aeoood  aoure- 
tnc  of,  the  aidld  rocket  txwater  pnipel- 
lant  for  the  aPMe  ahuttle. 

Thft  committee  report  to  aooompany 
HJl.  1714  IneladeB  Jangnage  suppori- 
inc  NABA's  iBfaatlgation  of  a  aeoood 
aouree  and  eneouracinc  tlie  acency  to 
determine  wliether  aueh  competitlan 
woukl  produee  dgniflcant  aafinga  ki 
the  Space  Shuttle  Rocram. 

The  admiplrtratioa  has  atreaaed  re- 
.  peatodiy  the  value  of  competition  aa  a 
mechantan  to  increaae  efficiency  and 
reduce  coata.  Havinc  reviewed  thia 
matter.  I  bdleve  that  the  Sidid  Rocket 
Booater  Procram  la  an  ideal  candidate 
for  tanidementinc  aaoond  aourdnr 
Hundieda  of  mllliona  of  doUaia  can  be 
aaved  over  the  life  of  the  Shuttle  Pro- 


I  eaceriy  antidpote  NASA'a  report 
to  tlie  "««*"*«'***•  on  thtamattw. 

Mr.  PDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ylekl 
auch  time  aalie  may  mnanme  to 'tlie 
gentleman     from     TenDeaaee     [Mr. 

OOHKMl] 

Mr.  aORDON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  voloe  my  aupptnt  of  HH. 
vnA,  the  NASA  aothorlaation  bm  cov- 
erinc  flaeal  year  196t.  The  programa 
outlined  in  thia  authorlntiao  wOl 
allow  ua  to  maintain  a  balanced  re- 
•aeaith    and   development    effort   in 


^Tin*iBM*Ttation.  apace  adenoe. 
applicatiooa,  aeronautica.  and 
!  technology. 

Befmv  continuing,  let  me  compli- 
ment Chairman  Pd«o*  and  the  diatln- 
guiahed  ranking  Republican  member 
from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  LiMaa.  for  their 
hard  wort:  and  ettort  In  bringing  thia 
fine  bai  to  the  Houae  fldor. 

I  would  alao  Uke  to  eoogratulate 
Hon.  Mr.  Itaaow.  dlairman  of  the 
Snbeommlltee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applieatkma  f  or  hia  dedlcatkm  and  the 
firm  hand  he  eserdnd  in  guiding  the 
NASA  MU  through  the  hearinga  and 
maikup  proceai.  T|ie  auboommittee 
minority,  led  by  Mr.  Walkb  alao  dla- 
played  exodlent  team  «>o1t  in  moving 
thia  legialatkm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ntg  aupport  of  thia 
tdU  cornea  with  BO  rcaervatlona. 

I  am  exeMed  and  pleaaed  with  the 
initial  progreaa  being  made  by  NASA 
on  the  Space  Station  Program.  The 
devekvmflikt  of  thia  multipurpoae  fa- 
cility la  eaaential  to  the  future  of  tliia 
eountry'a  apace  adenoe  and  apace  tech- 
nology net  arch  programa.  The  acope 
of  thia  project  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  inveatment  wffl  require  tliat  NASA 
continue  to  ezerdae  adminiatrative 
vigilance  through  all  phaaea  of  «aoe 
atatkm  development  to  ensure  that 
the  ambitious  objectives  of  this  excit- 
ing program  are  achieved. 


I  am  pleaaed  with  the  Inclnaion  of 
Utle  n  in  the  bill  covering  the  pricing 
of  shuttle  aervicea  to  eommerdal  and 
foreign  uaers  ttx  the  t-year  period  be- 
ginning October  198S.  Thia  title  under- 
acorea  tlie  Importance  of  our  national 
goal  to  make  the  space  transportation 
system  available  to  commercial  and 
foreign  users  at  a  price  which  encour- 
the  full  and  effective  uae  of 


up  the  supidier  baae  that  la  common 
for  all  aircraft  development  in  the 
Unlied  Stataa.  both  military  and  dvO- 


I  alao  applaud  NASA  for  lU  devek>p- 
ment  of  the  Hltchlker.  ^jartan.  and 
Get  Away  ^ledal  ahuttle  paylood  pro- 
grama. These  programs  wiU  provide 
sdentlsta  with  more  flexibility,  at  a 
lower  cost,  to  conduct  aerloua  adentiflc 
reaeardi  In  space. 

I  strongly  support  the  continued  au- 
thorlaatioa  of  funding  for  NASA's 
Technology  Utfllmtkin  Program.  Al- 
though the  alae  of  thia  program  la  rel- 
atively small,  its  importance,  In  accel- 
erating the  tranaf er  and  applkatioo  of 
advanced  aeronautica  and  apace  tech- 
nologiea  cannot  be  overstated.  It  la  my 
firm  belief  that  we  must  cmtinue  to 
look  for  ways  to  shorten  the  time  be- 
tween the  development  of  new  ^Moe 
technologiea  and  their  Infuakm  Into 
the  broader  national  eocmomy. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  rt^nmmnA  NASA  tot  icoent  acttons 
taken  In  the  area  of  space  oommerdal- 
intlon.  Thia  year  NABA's  Office  of 
Commercial  Programs  hopes  to  i»o- 
vlde  seed  money  for  three  to  six  cen- 
ters for  the  commercial  development 
of  quace.  It  is  my  feeling  that  theae 
centem  wOl  play  a  critical  role  In  aa- 
slsting  the  sdentiflc  and  reaeafth  cmn- 
munitiea  in  moving  new  ideaa  through 
the  basic  reaeareh  phaae  Into  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

I  am  pleaaed  to  see  this  kind  of  gov- 
ernment encouragement  in  reaponae  to 
the  increasing  level  of  IntereaC  ahown 
by  private  Induatry  and  the  capital 
marketa  in  commercial  space  actfvitiea. 

The  aeroapacc  industry  la  dearly 
one  of  this  Nation'a  high  tech  winners 
in  the  wortd  market  arena.  The  impor- 
tance'«f  thia  industry  In  general,  and 
the  dvfl  aircraft  sector  In  particular, 
to  the  U  A  economy  muat  not  be  over- 
VofbkaA  as  we  make  deddona  about  our 
future  directlona.  The  export  of  dvfl 
aircraft,  englnea  and  parta  continue  to 
make  a  podtive  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  trade  that  la  aecond  only  to 
agriculture. 

Of  the  approximately  three  quarters 
of  a  million  employeea  in  the  induatry. 
nearly  one-third  are  engineers  and  sd- 
entlsts.  the  highest  ratio  for  any  man- 
ufacturing Industry.  As  both  a  devel- 
oper and  uaer  of  new  technologies,  the 
aviation  Industry,  when  healthy  is  a 
catalyst  for  'tachnologlcal  advance- 
ment acrom  a  broad  aector  of  nonaero- 
spaoe  Induatrlea.  While  usually  de- 
scribed by  listing  a  relatively  few  large 
manuf actuKis.  the  Industry  is  In  f*ct 
the  summation  of  over  16.000  flrma  lo- 
cated In  at  least  40  Statea  that  make 


The  nationwide  employmMit,  the 
technical  competence  it  repreaenta. 
the  major  contrfbutiona  to  the  GNP 
and  the  balance  of  trade  and  maybe 
most  Importantly,  the  sdf  supporting 
Industrial  base  for  national  defense 
uae  are  all  vital  to  the  UA  economy. 
Theae  benefits  all  stem  from  the  pre- 
mier stature  of  our  industry  In  world 
competition.  A  status  that  was 
achieved  through  the  sgirfalfff  ex- 
ploitation of  new  teduMriogy  to  pro- 
vide supoiOT  iwodueta.  A  podtion  that 
la  now  being  eroded  through  the  cm- 
certed  eff orta  of  foreign  backed  Indus- 
triea. 

The  continued  health  of  the  13 A 
aeronautics  Industry  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  reaeareh' and  technolo- 
gy development  conducted  by  NASA. 
As  the  techndlogy  level,  the  competi- 
tion and  the  stakes  in  the  world 
market  grow,  so  does  the  Importance 
of  the  NASA  aeronautical  reaeareh 


Mr.  PUQUA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  aa  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MnnTA].  

Mr.  MDCETA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
fai  support  of  OR.  1714.  the  NASA 
fiscal  year  1986  authorisation  bllL  Pro- 
grama within  thia  authorisation  pro- 
vide for  continued  research  and  devd- 
opment  In  9aoe  flight,  space  science. 
tgmet  applications,  aeronautical  and 
space  reeearch.  and  technology,  and 
necamsry  supporting  construction  sad 
administrative  eff  orta. 

Before  continuing.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
Chairman  Foqua  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  RepuUican  member 
from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Lojaii.  for  their 
leadership  in  producing  thia  fine  bin 
and  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

I  would  alao  like  to  congratulate  our 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
l^Daoe  Science  and  Applications,  Mr. 
NiLaov.  for  his  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion diving  the  hearing  and  maikup 
procem.  The  supptvt  provided  by  the 
subcommittee  minority,  led  by  Mr. 
Walkbu  alao  contributed  significantly 
to  this  legislation, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  wonfe  about  why  I  support  this 
bai  with  no  reservations.  The  bill  pro- 
vides balanced  aiqipart  for  the  full 
spectrum  of  NASA's  activities  whUe 
observing  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
funUng  levd  agreed  to  by  the  commit- 
tee for  the  gravity  probe-B  experi- 
ment This  experiment  is  designed  to 
test  a  particular  effect  predicted  on 
Einstein's  general  theory  of  rdatlvlty 
and  has  reodved  widespread  suin>ort 
from  the  sdentiflc  commtmity  indud- 
Ing   endorsements   from:    the    Pred- 


dent's  Sdeotifie  Advisor,  several  Ifobd 
Prlae  sdentikts;  various  standing  scien- 
tific advlsMy  cominlttees. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  the 
funding  levd  rooommended  by  the 
committee  in  fiadal  year  19M  for  the 
gravity  probe-B  experiment  will 
enable  NASA  to  Conduct  a  tart  on  the 
diutUe  to  deteridne  if  the  delleate 
and  expensive  aivaratus  required  for 
thia  experiment  #illl  work  before  com- 
mitting funds  to  ine  fuU  experiment. 

I  alao  strongly jsupprat  the  HiAUe 
Space  Tdeacope  Program.  The  laundi 
of  this  automated  obaervatoty  In  ItM 
wfll  lmi»ove  our  aceem  to  spaee  for  ob- 
servation purposes  by  more  than  a 
hundredfold.  In  aoditlon.  thia  program 
wm  exerdae  the  fbroad  capabilities  of 
the  space  transikirtatlon  syaton  for 
delivery,  servicing,  repair  and  retrieval 
of  payloads  from  space.  Finally,  the 
contribution  by  the  European  Space 
Agency  of  vertiin  space  telescope 
hardware  exempllflea  the  opportuni- 
ties and  benefltajthat  accrue  fram  In- 
dudlng  our  intesnatlnnal  partners  in 
space  projects  like  the  HubUe 
telescope. 

Mr.  Chairman.;  I  must 
final  comment  <>i  the 
project  The  sp«oe  station  initiative 
repreaenta  one  of  the  most  Important 
dedakms  this  cototry  has  ever  aaade 
In  apace  adenoe  Mid  technology.  Our 
decision  to  embakk  on  the  ipaoe  atar 
titm  project  today  will  enaUe  ua  to 
achieve  a  permanant  manned  presence 
In  mace  In  the  liext  decade.  Thia  in- 
vestment will  proMde  Vtut  capability  to 
accelerate  both  our  apace  adanee  and 
apirticationa  provans  aa  wdl  aa  the 
commercial  uMllmtirm  of  apace.  Thia 
Investment  la  a]a4  conaiatent  with  our 
national  objectiwe  of  maintaining  a 
leadership  podUbn  in  mace  adenoe 
and  technology.   \ 

Mr.  Chairman  il  fully  auppMt  thia 
bill  with  no  lean'tatioM  and  I  urge  my 
coUeaguea  to  Jdnjme  In  voting  for  it 

Mr.  FUQUA  M^.  Chairman.  I  yidd  2 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  ICa- 
aouri  [Mr.  VoLKiota]. 

Mr.  VOLKMXR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  sumort  oil  HJt  1714  whidi  au- 
thorises awrcHnr^atlons  for  NASA  for 
fiscal  year  l»e&  The  dlatinguiahed 
chdrman  of  the  ^tmunltee.  the  Honor- 
able TXm  Foqiii  from  Ftorida,  has 
brought  a  strong  mil  to  the  floor  and  I 
want  to  cmnmend  him  for  hla  ef forta 
and  leadership  oii  this  matter  of  great 
importance. 

I  also  want  to  Veoognlie  the  dedicat- 
ed efforts  of  the  ^nembers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sdeace  and  Technology 
and.  in  partlculai;  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Apidlcations  and  its  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Bnx  NxLaoir,  for  devdop- 
Ing  the  bUl  bef oite  us  today.  The  geh- 
tleman  from  FloiJkla  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  leadoship,  patienec,  and 
legislative  Insight  he  has  demonstrat- 
ed In  preparing  tkls  bUL  I  alao  want  to 


and  commend  the  aenior 
Republiean  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Hdmnable  Robbbt  Waubb. 
for  his  efforts  and  cooperation  on  this 
legislation. 

Mt.  Chairman,  NASA  has  achieved 
an  unparalleled  level  of  success  over 
the  years  and  haa  demonstrated,  time 
and  again,  that  it  la  among  the  finest 
and  moat  competent  organisations  In 
this  country  and  In  the  worid.  It  has 
adiieved  thia  distinction  as  a  result  in 
large  part  of  the  strong  support  of  the 
Congress.  In  this  tradition.  I  urge  all 
of  my  odleagues  to  support  this  excd- 
lentbOL 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  now  like  to 
aay  a  few  words  about  some  of  the  pro- 
grama that  are  authorized  funding  by 
this  MIL 

It  is  my  view  that  HJl.  1714  strikes 
an  exeellent  halanrie  between  the  need 
to  "«*Hifiti  an  adequate  levd  of  fund- 
ing for  auch  manned  programs  as  the 
mace  shuttle  and  space  station,  while 
at  the  aame  time  providing  a  healthy 
levd  of  aupport  for  mace  adenoe  Ini- 
tiatlvea. 

One  auch  group  of  qMce  sdence  Inl- 
tlattvea  whldi  I  bdiieve  are  particular- 
ly Important  are  those  that  relate  to 
the  Ihtemational  Oeosphere/Blo- 
mhere  Program  [lOBPL  This  pro- 
poaed  program  is  a  coordinated  inter- 
MftnMi  reaeardi  effort  aimed  at  un- 
derstanding the  Earth  as  a  living 
planet  Indnding  the  investigation  of 
such  phenomena  as  the  El  mno,  large 
volcanic  cmiasions  that  are  Injected 
into  the  atmoaphere,  and  the  "green- 
houae  effect"  that  can  be  caused  by  in- 
creaaing  atmomheric  levds  of  carhm 
dioxide  from  burning  foasfl  fuels. 
Many  NASA  aettvitlea  authorlaed 
within  this  MU  wlU  contribute  to  the 
lOBP  reaeareh  program,  night  mis- 
sions Include  ttie  upper  atmomhere  re- 
aeardi aatdltte  CUARSl,  the  ocean  to- 
pography experiment  [TOFEXl,  the 
Navy  reaeardi  ocean  satdUte  system 
[NROSSloirtikih  is  a  Navy  satellite 
with  a  NASA  inatnonent— the  geopo- 
tentlal  reaaaich  miaalon  [ORM],  and 
the  ocean  color  imager  (OCD.  Also, 
NABA's  interdisdpllnary  reaeareh  pro- 
gram and  Ita  Goddard  Institute  of 
ftMoe  Sdenoe  wUI  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  adenoe  base  of  lOBP. 

Other  NASA  space  adenoe  and  aero- 
nautica programa  are  alao  providing 
algnlflcant  economic  benefits  and  kmg- 
term  productivity  advancea  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whine.  Many  direct  ad- 
vancea in  communication  satdlltea, 
improved  aircraft— Including  more 
energy  efficient  aircraft— remote  aris- 
ing mtellltea,  and  other  Innovations 
have  both  Immoved  the  productive  ca- 
padty  of  induatry  and  stimulated  the 
development  and  growth  of  many  new 
businesses.  Indirectly,  through  the  de- 
vdopment  and  dissemination  of  ad- 
vanced teduiologiea  to  UJS.  firms,  the 
spinoffs  fhim  the  qwce  and  aeronau- 


tics programs  have  been  apidied  In  vir- 
tually evCTy  aecUM'  of  the  economy. 

In  the  »»«^""i>^  spaceflight  arena, 
HJl.  1714  authorises  NASA  to  contin- 
ue its  efforts  to  conduct  laellmlnary 
design  and  f  ocuaed  technology  expan- 
sion in  support  of  the  development  of 
a  permanent  manned  qwoe  station. 
This  statim  wiU  add  a  whole  new  di- 
mendon  In  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  mace  sdence  re- 
search. Inmaoe  manufacturing,  and 
on-oibit  support  of  mace-baaed  assets. 
I  b^eve  that  NASA  is  approaching 
thia  program  in  a  logteal.  straightfor- 
ward manner.  In  thia  regard,  it  is  dear 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  For  example,  two 
new  technologies  that  need  to  be  de- 
veloped to  permit  kmg-teim  eccmomi- 
cal  operaUon  of  a  permanently 
manned  mace  station  are:  First,  a 
doaed;  that  is,  regenerative,  or  partial- 
ly eldaed  life  support  system  for  the 
air  and  water  uaed  on  the  statlcm:  and 
second,  a  aolar  dynamic  system  that 
uses  the  heat  frcmi  the  Sun  to  make 
dectrleal  power— rattier  then  rdylng 
on  less  efficient  sdlar  cells  whldi  use 
simlight  to  make  dectridty.  Impor- 
tant techndogy  development  efforts 
such  as  theee  will  be  undertaken  with 
the  funding  provkled  in  this  bOL 

NASA  Is  also  devoting  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  and  attentim  to  in- 
creasing the  cost  effldeney  of  the 
backbone  of  America's  mace  program, 
the  apace  shuttle.  This  Includes  efforts 
to  Increase  the  number  of  flights  that 
can  be  oomideted  by  a  fixed,  or  even 
reduced,  levd  of  manpower,  as  well  aa 
measures  to  directly  reduce  the  cost  of 
omiponent  parts.  In  the  latter  area, 
NASA  Is  taking  such  measures  as: 
FltBt  encouraging  contractors  to  set 
increased  'learning  curve"  goals  to 
reduce  unit  production  costs;  and 
second,  conducting  extensive  research 
eff  orta  to  Increaae  the  operational  life- 
time of  Individual  components  such  as 
engine  turbo  pumps.  As  more  fully  dis- 
cussed In  the  repent  that  accompanies 
this  bill.  I  would  alao  Uke  to  commend 
NASA  for  its  current  study  of  the  po- 
tential for  oompetlttve  procurement  of 
solid  rocket  motors  from  a  aecond  pro- 
duction aouroe  to  reduce  mace  shuttle 
operaUng  costs.  The  programs  con- 
tained within  this  bill  will  ccmtinue  to 
place  Atwph»«to  on  redudng  mace 
shuttle  operating  costs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
Ueve  HJt  1714  ta  a  balanced  and  weU 
formulated  bill  that  wiU  authorize  pro- 
grams whidi  can  provide  substantial 
future  boief ita  to  the  United  States. 
According^.  I  strongly  reocHnmend 
that  this  bill  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my  remaining  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bochlert]. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJt  1714. 
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An  «»nir *"«**'"  of  the  ooopentlve 
efforts  between  NABA  and  the  Federml 
Avtetion  Admlnlitratkm  reveals  that 
althoufh  the  chartos  of  both'aceneles 
are  very  broad,  the  mutually  support- 
ive roles  of  those  acendes  have  been 
well  defined  and  should  be  dear  to 
those  who  have  an  interest  fbr  budget 
ot  executive  direction  purposes.  KAA 
has  the  reapmislbillty  to  provide  for 
the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  Na- 
tlcm's  airspace  and  for  research  and 
development  in  the  air  trafflc  and  air- 
ways facilities  area.  This  is  being  car- 
ried out  aggressively  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  revitallwd  system  described 
in  the  PAA  national  airspace  plan.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  FAA  relies  almost 
exclusively  on  NASA  for  condnetiBg 
long  tenn  aeronautical  research  and 
technology  development  programs. 
NASA's  programs  provide  a  data  base 
to  the  PAA  for  the  better  understand- 
ing to  meet  Government  respoosibO- 
ities  regarding  airworthiness  oertlfica- 
Xiati,  including  structural  concepts  and 
materials,  advanced  acnodynamics, 
propulsion.  contr|ilaand  aircraft  oper- 
attaig  systems. 

Under  well-defined  f omal  interagen- 
cy agreements,  NASA  and  FAA  coop- 
erative activities  take  advantage  of  the 
imique  facilities  and  expertise  at 
NASA  to  carry  out  research  using  sp- 
pMcatlons  and  safety  perspectives 
guktence  provided  by  the  FAA.  An  ex- 
smple  of  these  types  of  activities  are 
exemplified  In  the  recently  conducted 
full-scale  transport  oootrolled  impact 
demonstratUm.  The  subject  of  the 
NASA-FAA  cooperative  activities  cover 
the  entire  spectium  of  the  aeronauti- 
cal disdpllnes  and  are  continually 
changing  as  projects  are  completed 
and  new  ones  addressing  dlffesfent 
problems  are  added.  The  number  of 
outstanding  activities  reach  over  50. 
There  does  exist  a  dose  relationship 
between  NASA  and  FAA  in  safety-re- 
lated research  that  helps  assure  that 
the  Nation  gets  an  efficient,  well-fo- 
cused program  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  think  It  is  important 
that  we  put  things  in  perspective.  Al- 
though we  are  calling  for  a  $375  mil- 
llon  increase  in  authorisation  over  last 
year.  I  would  say  that  that  is  a  modest 
request  Keep  in  mind  that  we  are  at 
the  same  time  standing  idly  by  when 
the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  is  going  to 
be  reduced  50  percent  come  October  1. 
tnm  16  cents  a  pack  to  8  oents«  pack. 
Every  1  penny  in  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes brings  in  1212  mUlion.  Now,  If 
we  Just  stopped  that  action,  we  wlU 
have  $1.6  billion  to  deal  with,  pay  for 
the  increased  authorintlon  here,  and 
have  a  billion  and  some  change  left 
over.  Let's  do  it. 

a  1720 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fd«ua]  has  IVk  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  ooosume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  AnaiBWS]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldtng  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  first  want  to  com- 
pliment my  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  NkLsow,  and  my  full  committee 
chairman.  Mr.  Fdqua.  for  their  strong 
leadership  in  keeping  this  authoilM- 
tlon  biU  within  the  constrainU  of  the 
President's  request.  We  have  made 
some  modest  changes  in  miorltles,  but 
the  overaU  totals  remain  IdentlcaL 

One  of  the  niAjor  issues  that  has 
been  addressed  in  this  bOl  is  that  of 
shuttle  pricing.  This  was  a  thorny 
issue,  but  the  subcommittee  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  the  subject,  heard 
from  all  interested  parties,  and  made  a 
dedskm  based  on  input  from  these 
hearings  as  weU  as  a  numbo'  of  pri- 
vate discussions  I  believe  that  we  have 
achieved  the  best  balance  In  the  price 
that  has  been  determined  for  the 
1989-91  timeframe  that  we  can  with 
all  of  the  variables  that  had  to  be  con- 

SlQCFCCL 

The  mace  station  is  an  exdting  pro- 
gram that  Is  backed  by  both  the  ad- 
mlnlstratkHi  and  the  committee.  We 
have  authorised  $230  million  in  this 
authorisation  bUl  to  complete  the  pre- 
liminary design  and  technology  expaor 
sion  effort.  This  month  NASA  will 
award  its  first  contracts  for  the  design 
of  this  permanent  space  staUcm.  The 
space  station  will  be  the  natural 
follow-on  to  the  Shuttle  Program  and 
will  not  <mly  be  an  exdting  new  phase 
for  the  United  States,  but  will  be  a 
new  challenge  that  will  enable  us  to 
have  a  new  levd  of  capability  in  qMce. 

The  space  station  wtU  serve  as  a 
docking  faculty  for  space  vehldes  such 
as  the  mace  shuttle  as  weU  as  a  per- 
manent facility  in  mace  for  scientific 
technological,  and  omimerdal  pur- 
poses. The  ■ip'^n'wtwg  phase  B  prelimi- 
nary design  for  the  space  station  is 
critical  in  order  that  all  of  the  poten- 
tial users  can  be  accommodated.  It  wlU 
provide  us  with  the  confidence  that 
the  needed  elements  for  the  station 
can  be  produced  within  cost  and 
schedule  requirements. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
Johnson  Space  Center  is.  the  lead 
NASA  center  for  the  overall  architec- 
ture and  assembly  structiire.  all  of  the 
integration  of  utOities,  the  docking 
structure,  and  other  module  outfit- 
ting. All  of  the  NASA  centers  are  in- 
volved In  the  definition  and  design  of 
the  space  station.  This  is  an  exciting 
era  for  NASA.  This  is  an  exdting  era 
tot  the  United  States  and  our  interna- 
tional partners.  New  doors  are  opening 
and  new  concepts  are  emerging. 

This  authorisation  is  a^  modest  be- 
ginning for  this  exdting  new  era.  With 
the  budget  constraints  that  we  are 


f adng.  this  blU  is  a  masterful  balance 
of  our  mioritles— we  cannot  have  ev- 
erything that  we  would  like,  but  we 
have  chosen  our  prkaltles  carefully. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kviss]. 

Mr.  LEVINZ  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  ylddlng  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  remain  few 
programs  In  America  as  promising  and 
important  as  our  space  program.  I  rise 
in  stroog  support  of  HJt.  1714.  the 
1986  NASA  budget  authorlMtlon  bOL 
As  our  Nation  continues  to  demon- 
strate its  leadership  role  in  space  ex- 
plmstion  and  devdopment— and  in 
the  absence  of  an  overall  budget 
freeae-Congreas  should  support  a 
modest  but  neoeasary  5-pcroent  in- 
crease in  funding  for  NASA's  program 
activities.  I  hope  that  the  NASA 
budget  Increases  for  the  last  several 
years  signals  a  new  era  of  expansioQ  In 
our  nation's  dvUian  space  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  supported 
and  voted  for  an  overall  budget  freeae. 
That  eould  weU  be  a  good  program  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  But.  In  the  absence  of 
an  overaU  trecK,  NASA  is  hardly  the 
place  to  cut.  I  am  partleuarly  anthud- 
astle  about  NASA's  commitment  to  de- 
vdopment  of  a  permanently  manned 
mace  station.  Olveo  the  current  rate 
at  which  Congress  is  funding  design 
and  research  in  the  space  station,  it 
should  be  ready  for  operation  In  the 
early  1980's.  Onee  deployed,  the  space 
station  wUl  promote  a  new  genenutlon 
of  space  travd,  commerriaUmflon  and 
cooperation. 

A  permanent  manned  space  staticm 
wUl  enable  crew  members  to  react  in- 
stant to  data  and  obaervatloos,  al- 
lowing them  to  make  fOU  and  fleziUe 
use  of  a  aero  gravity  laboratory  envi- 
ronment. In  such  an  envlrcmment  we 
can  kK*  forward  to  producing  new 
high  purity  drugs  and  crystals  for  ad- 
vanced computer  ehipa.  Without  a  per- 
manent or  at  least  long-term  presence 
in  mace,  we  cannot  conduct  biological 
testing  on  the  effects  of  aero  gravity 
on  humans,  and  thus  hique  to  under- 
take long-term  manned  missions  in  the 
future.  The  space  station  provides  real 
hope  to  expansion  of  omMirtunlties  for 
our  disabled  dtlaens. 

The  maoe  station  represents  aU  of 
the  best  elements  In  our  dvUian  space 
program.  In  addition  to  allowing  for 
greater  space  commerrialisation,  the 
mace  station  has  generated  an  unprec- 
edented opportunity  for  international 
cooperation.  I  hive  that  NASA  wUl 
continue  to  work  with  Japan,  Canada, 
and  the  European  l^nace  Agency  In  de- 
vdoplng  and  ftnandng  space  station 
components,  reiterating  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  ooopermting  with  other 
space  f artog-nations  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses  and  promoting  greater  cost  ef- 
fectiveness in  our  own  space  program. 


I  would  also  Itte  to  remind  my  od- 
leagues  that  as  demand  for  use  <rf  our 
maoe  shuttle  Increases  evenr  n»*.  we 
should  endnae  the  Science  and  Tecb* 
nology  Commlt^'s  budget  request, 
which  provides  |$4S  mUUon  more  for 
shuttle  stnietunU  spares  than  request- 
ed by  the  administratkm.  In  order  for 
this  Nation  to  darry  out  its  dvU  and 
commercial  spa4e  missions  and  space 
station  acUvltiei  it  should  inveat  in  a 
fifth  shuttle  (Waiter.  I  would  esU  my 
coUeagues'  atteiitlon  to  the  mmmltter 
report  which  ftates  If  the  United 
States  does  not  goon  dedde  to  bund  an 
additional  orMter.  "the  production 
base  may  have{  dedlned  to  sodi  an 
extent  that  the  eountry  wffl  no  longer 
be  able  to  buOdf the  vehlde  for  a  rea- 
sonable amount  nf  money." 

The  NASA  Spfoe  Program  has  never 
failed  to  providt  the  pubUc  with  con- 
tinuous exposute  to  wonderous  and 
uaeful  adcntlflc.discoverles.  Now  that 
mace  is  becoming  more  familiar  and 
accesrible,  we  njust  reassert  our  Inter- 
est In  exploring  Its  endless  boundaries. 
I  would  suggest  that  strong  support 
for  this  bUl  wUll  speak  loudly  for  pur- 
suing that  goaL  I 

Mr.  FUQUA.  |fr.  Chairman.  I  yidd 
the  remainder  df  my  time  to  the  gen- 
trom  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Wat^ 

thank  the  gentle- 

thls  time  to  me. 

the  legislatianirtiich 

the  creation  of  the 

and  Ssmot  Ad- 


ministration dirteted  NASA  to  achieve 
the  broadest  possible  dlsswnlnBtlnn  of 
the  techndogy  levdoped  for  m«oe  ex- 
ploration. Tb  h«lp  accomplish  this  di- 
rective, NASA  has  established  its 
Tedmology  Utitlmllmi  Program,  with 
Industrial  Applkatlons  Centers  locat- 
ed around  the  country  to  access  NASA 
technology  andiput  it  into  the  hands 
of  nonspace-rdlUwl  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Am  a  former  member  of  the  GU^ace 
Sdenoe  Subco^unittee,  I  supported 
and  encouraged  NASA's  lACIs  and  its 
Technology  Utfimtion  Program.  But 
the  more  I  stwtted,  I  began  to  rsaUae 
that,  demite  all  its  good  intentions, 
NASA  was  discriminating  against  rurd 
America. 

That  Is  why  ^everd  years  ago,  as  a 
member  of  the  Bd«>ce  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee^  I  worked  with  the 
Space  ScJence  SubccMnmltteie  to  direct 
NASA  to  estaWsh  a  Rural  Applica- 
tions Team.  TlMs  Rurd  AppWrations 
Team,  which  h^s  been  funded  at  only 
$140,000  the  pait  2  years,  is  working  to 
not  cmly  IdentifF  the  problems  in  rurd 
America,  but  iiptlate  the  use  of  tech- 
ndogy to  solve  kiird  eccmomlc  and  In- 
dustrid  prodteas.  This  program. 
«^ch  has  cnly  been  in  existence  a  few 
short  years,  is  beginning  to  reap  sue- 


That  is  why  |I  am  encouraged.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  see  that  the  administra- 


tion haa  sought,  and  this  committee 
has  autlMriaed,  an  additlnnd  $1.6  mU- 
lion  for  the  TU  Program.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  and  members  of 
this  «"■«"««**—  to  make  sure  that 
rurd  Anmlca.  through  the  Rurd  Ap- 
pUcatlons  Team,  recehres  its  fdr  share 
and  appropriate  increase.  I  would  also 
like  to  work  with  you  in  the  near 
future  to  see  vrtiat  (vportunlty  exists 
to  make  the  Rurd  Applications  Team 
a  part  of  legldative  language. 
•  Mr.  LAOOMARSDVO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  1714, 
the  NASA  authoriaatlan.for  flscd  year 
1986,  and  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee for  its  wnk  on  the  bUL 

We  hase  here  an  exceptiond  piece 
of  legUatlon— an  authorlsaticni  bUI 
for  a  major  agency  which  is  virtually 
V««»«t««^,  at  least  In  price,  to  the  Pred- 
denils  request. 

It's  an  excellent  biU.  It  authorizes  a 
levd  of  fUnUng  for  the  space  shuttle 
whldi  allows  the  program  to  continue 
at  a  paee  tailored  to  Its  mission  and  ca- 
pabiUties.  And  it  allows  for  future  ex- 
P^Mfawi  of  thoae  capabilities  via  a  fifth 
orblter  by  keephig  the  production  line 
Intact  Itie  Shuttle  Program  is  now 
entering  Its  most  productive  years.  In 
1986.  the  second  shuttle  macqwrt  wfll 
begtai  operations  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  in  Cslif  omia,  iwovlding  the 
Shuttle  Program  with  a  polar  orMtd 
^P^Miwy  for  the  fint  time  and  open- 
ing new  possIbUltles  for  Earth  re- 
seardi  and  nationd  security. 

The  UU  also  ctmtlnues  the  Space 
Station  Program  initiated  last  year, 
moving  into  phase  B  of  the  program^ 
the  devdopment  of  detailed  definition 
and  deaign.  The  mace  station  is  Inex- 
tricably linked  to  the  space  shuttle, 
and  its  dsployment  in  the  next  decade 
WlU  bring  us  to  a  new  frontier  of 
knowledge  and  capablUty  in  apace. 

For  the  first  time,  this  Nation  wOl 
have  a  year-round  presence  in  space, 
and  a  staging  staticm  for  future  voy- 
ages bainand  near  space.  The  benefits— 
techndoglcd.  sdenUfic,  medical,  and 
industrial,  aa  wdl  as  in  nationd  securi- 
ty^:-are  bound  to  be  even  more  numer- 
ous than  we  can  foresee  today. 

Finally,  the  bffl  provides  a  reaaonsr 
Ue  levd  of  funding  for  research  and 
devdopment  in  physics  snd  astrono- 
my, planetary  exploration,  life  sd- 
ences.  mace  appUcgtions.  techndogy 
and  other  fidds  which  have  kept  us  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  sdoice,  technolo- 
gy, and  economic  devdopment  here  on 
Earth. 

It's  truly  an  outstanding  result  of 
the  efforts  of  aU  involved,  and  I  urge 
an  "aye"  vote.* 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  commit- 
tee chdrman,  Mr.  Fpsua.  and  my  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Nclsoh,  for 
the  masterful  Job  that  they  have  done 
to  keep  tiiJM  authorization  bill  within 
the  budget  constraints  of  the  adminis- 
tration request   Although   we   have 
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changed  some  of  the  priorities,  this  is 
a  good  biU  and  I  would  urge  my  cd- 
leagues  to  support  it 

We  are  entering  a  new  era  for 
NASA.  As  the  Shuttle  Program  is 
shifting  from  research  and  develop- 
ment Into  (aerations,  the  commerdd 
potentid  wiU  begin  to  be  realiaed. 
With  this  in  mind,  an  Office  of  Com- 
merdd Programs  was  established  in 
NASA  last  year  to  support  new  oran- 
merdd  high  technology  ventures.  The 
office  Is  also  responsible  for  the  sup- 
port of  new  cominerdd  aw>llcations  of 
exlsthig  technology  and  the  transfer 
of  existing  mace  programs  to  the  pri- 
vate secttv. 

This  authorizing  legidation  in- 
creases the  funding  for  the  commer- 
dd use  of  space  from  the  current  levd 
of  $8.5  million  to  $20  million— about  a 
235-peroait  increase— for  fised  year 
1986.  Although  this  is  $10  mUlion  less 
than  NASA  requested,  the  subcommit- 
tee fdt  that  the  funding  recommend- 
ed was  more  than  adequate  cmisider- 
ing  the  maturity  of  the  program. 

As  we  are  able  to  increase  industry 
investment  and  participation  in  high 
technology,  the  podtlon  of  the  United 
States  can  imly  be  enhanced  world- 
wide. Severd  efforts  were  begun  in 
this  fised  year  that  wiU  be  carried  on 
and  expanded  in  flscd  year  1986.  Cen- 
ters for  the  Commerdd  Devekvment 
of  Space  were  established:  NASA  fa- 
cilities and  equliment  were  made 
more  readily  avallade  for  private  use; 
and  Joint  NASA  and  private  sector  re- 
search for  commerdd  applications 
were  stimulated. 

Last  year,  NASA  Administrator  Jim 
Beggs  stated,  in  a  speech  to  a  Syracuse 
Unlverdty  audience— 

In  the  tcmatalns  !•  yean  of  this  century, 
tbere  it  no  onertlaii  that  ipaee  win  be  the 
arena  for  txpiailtog  oonmiercld  acttvtty  In 
many  areaa,  iadudins  wtn*"""*'^"''"*  Mt- 
elUtea.  latmdi  vetaldea  and  laundi  aenricea. 
uppo'  atase  ayatetna,  indoatilal  and  adentif  • 
ic  f  ntfi  liiimtattffniT  and  manufSeturins- 

The  efforts  being  put  forth  by 
NASA  are  designed  to  encourage  sig- 
nificant private  investments  in  cnn- 
merdd  enterprises  that  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unique  characteristics  of 
m*oe,  such  as  vacuum,  mierogravlty. 
and  radiation. 

The  Commerdd  Space  Iimch  Act 
whidf  was  passed  in  the  last  Congress 
»\an  established  sn  Office  of  Commer- 
dd Bvmot  in  the  Department  of 
Tranmortatitm.  This  office  was  set  up 
to  hdp  private  cmnpanies  cut  through 
the  Federd  redtape  and  to  expedite 
'  the  comnmdd  use  of  mace.  Recently, 
this  office  granted  its  first  license  to  a 
private  company  and  is  weU  on  its  way 
to  opening  these  new  frontlets  to  the 
private  sector. 

We  offer  a  very  balanced  biU  here 
today.  Althoufl^  there  are  modest 
changes  in  priorities  from  those  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and 
NASA,  we  are  stiU  at  the  same  bottom 
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line.  I  would  Uke  to  urge  my  coUeMuee 
to  rapport  this  carefully  constructed 
muthort— fVr"  **"'  > 

The  CHAIRIIAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
Irired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  for  amendtaaent  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule  by  titles,  and  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  L 

The  text  of  section  I  is  as  follows: 

Be  U  enmeted  fty  the  Smote  and  Kotue  of 
HtpnaemmHvuoftheVmUaiStatnafAiiur- 
ieu  to  Oomgrtn  ocmirMM.  That  thii  Aet 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Nstioaal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admlnlatratlon  Authorlntlaa 
Act.  IMS". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  wlU 
designate  title  I. 

The  text  of  UUe  I  is  as  f  oUows: 

Tmx  I— NASA  AUTHORIZATION 
Sac.  101.  That  there  la  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Natioaal  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  AdBdnlatratlan  to  become 
available  October  1. 19M: 

(a)  9oe  "Reaearcfa  and  development."  (or 
the  f oHowtng  prograsM: 

<1)  Space  station.  t3M.000.000: 
(2)  Space  tranvortatlon  capability  devel- 
opment. t44iJ00.000: 
(S)  FhyHee  and  mtnnoray.  IOS7.400.000: 
(4)  Ufe  adeneas.  $71000.000: 
<S)  PlaiMtary  eiplaratkn.  I3M.00O.00O: 
(0)  Space  applkatlotM.  tOdOJOOjDOO: 
<7)  Tedmolosy  ntlltetlan.  $11,100,000: 
(8)  Comnwrdal  uae  of  voce.  $90,000,000: 
(0)  Aeronautical  reaeareh  and  teehnolosy. 
$354,000,000: 

<10)  Speoe  reeearch  and  technology. 
$103,000,000; 

<11)  TncUng  and  daU  advaneed 
$16,300,000. 

(b)  For  "Space  tUgbt.  control 
for   the   foQowlns  pro- 


FUght 


(1)  Space  ahuttle  mudiieUcn  and  oper- 
ational capability.  $1,011  JOOJOO: 

(3)  Space  tranmcrtatlon  operations. 
$1.71SJ0O.OO0: 

(3)  Space  and  ground  network,  eommunl- 
catloiH  and  daU  ayateoH.  $803  J00.000. 

(c)  For  "Oonstmetlan  of  fadUtlea."  Includ- 
ing land  aoquWtlon.  aa  (oUowk 

(1)  Space  tiaoHMrtatlon  faeUltlea  at  vari- 
oua  locattais  as  lOUowK 

(A)  Ooaatruetlon  of  orbtter  modification 
and  refuiWShmwit  facility.  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Space  Center.  $14,000,000: 

(B)  Oonatruetlan  of  thermal  protectkB 
■ystem  fadUty.  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  $3480.000: 

(C)  Modlflcatlona  for  advanced  technology 
eiwine  test  stand  S-IC.  OwKge  C.  ManduQ 
Space  Flight  Center.  $gJ80.gOO; 

(O)  Modlflratlnn  for  enhanced  life  rap- 
port ■yatoBB  teattng.  lomdon  B.  Johnaon 
Space  Center.  $1,100,000: 

(K)  Modlflcatlona  to  Pad  A  paylood 
efaangeout  room.  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Cento-.  $3,300,000: 

(F)  Modlflcatlona  to  «aoe  ahuttle  main 
engine  aupport  systems.  National  Space 
Technology  Laboratorlea.  $3,500,000: 

(3)  Space  shuttle  payload  fadlltleB  at  varl- 
ooa  locations  ss  follows: 

(A)  Oonstroetlon  of  payload  contnri 
rooms,  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
$1,380,000; 

(B)  Oonstraetlon  of  ipaoacraft  syatema  de- 
,  and  Intcgratlan  fadllty.  Goddard 

!  FUgfat  Center.  $8,000,000: 


(3)  Onatraetlon  of 
projecta  lahai  alary;  Ooddard 
Center,  $SjM0.808c 

(4)  Ciwstnwtliw  of  mIerodevleeB  laborato- 
ry. Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 

(5)  Construction  of  auBMria 
ic    ■hnnlsHon    fbdUty,    Amm    llessareh 
Center.  $8J80.000: 

<8)  Modiflcatlopito  the  starteen-foot  tran- 
sonic  tunnel  for  Imiiroved  prodnetlvlty  and 
reaeareh  oapaMllty.  Langler 
Center.  $4J00,000: 

(7)  Modifleatloo   of   04-Bieter 
D88-14,  OoldrtaBe.  CaUforaia.  $8,500,000: 

(8)  ModifleatlaB  of  84-meter  antenna. 
DSS-43,  Canberra.  Australia.  $8^00.000; 

(8)  Repair  oi  fsdUtiH  at  varloua  locailows. 
not  m  excem  of  $750,000  per  project. 
$33.000j000: 

<10>  Rehabilitation  and  sMdlfieation  of  fa- 
rintlm  at  laitous  loeatioaa,  not  In  Bwetu  of 
tVSOMO  per  projeet.  $37,000,000; 

(11)  Minar  eoMtruetlcn  of 
and  addttaM  to  eslstiag  facOtttaa  at  vailouB 
locatioM.  not  In  eseem  of  $800,000  per 
proleet.  88.000.000;  and 

(13)  Faemty  planning  and  daaign  not  oth- 
erwtae  provided  for.  $13,000,000. 
Notwitlistanding    paragraph    (1)    through 
(13)  of  thiB  rabeactlon,  the  total  amount  au- 
thorised by  thla  subsection  shall  not  exceed 


"Reaeareh  and  program 
proprlatlon  fOr  pertods  not  in  ezcea  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  (laeal  year, 
(g)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
101(d)  saay  be  used,  but  not  to 
$35.800.  for  sdsntlfle  oonsultatlom 
or  extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  spprov- 
sl  or  Buthortty  of  the  Adminlsffator.  and 
his  determination  shall  be  final  and  oonelu- 
sive  upon  the  accounting  otflcers  of  the 


(h)  Of  the  fundi  appropriated  pursuant  to 
siihsaBtlfliM  101(a).  101(b).  snd  101(d).  not  In 
excem  of  $100,000  for  each  project,  taidud- 
Ing  eoDsteral  eqalpment.  saay  be  used  for 
eonstracttan  of  new  fat  lilt  tea  snd  additlona 
to  »-t-«i««g  fai  nifkn.  and  for  rapair.  rahabOl- 
tatton,  or  oMMUfloatian  of  ^f*"***"^  ProvU- 
td,  Ttiat.  of  the  funds  spproprlatod  purra- 
snt  to  snhsertinn  lOUa)  or  101(b),  not  in 
excem  of  $500,000  for  mOx  mlftL.  includ- 
ing ooOataral  eqnipmmit.  may  be  used  for 
any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen  pro- 


(d)  For  "Research  and 
ment,"  $1445,000,000. 

(e)  Notwttbstandlng  the  provlalona  of  rab- 
eeetlon  101(h).  appropriations  hereby  au- 
thorteed  for  Iteaeareh  and  devdopoMnt" 
and  "Space  flight,  control  and  data  ooeomu- 
nlcattona"  may  be  used  (1)  for  sny  Items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  at 
other  than  tastaUattans  of  the 
tlon  for  the  performance  of  reaeareh  and 
devdopment  contracta.  and  (3)  for  grants  to 
nonproflt  InrtltHtlons  of  higher  education, 
or  to  nonprofit  ocganlSBtlons  whose  primary 
puipeae  la  the  conduct  of  scMntlfle  rwmrch. 
for  purchsse  at  oonstlUetlan  of  additlanal 
resaarebfadlltlee:  and  title  to  such  fseOltlw 
ahaO  be  vaatad  hi  the  United  Statea  unlem 
the  AdBBtadsliatflr  deteiminM  that  the  na- 
tional ytygiam  of  aeronanttaal  andapaesac- 
tlvltim  wffl  beat  be  aerved  by  iwllng  title  in 
any  such  grantee  institution  or  organisa- 
tion, lash  sudi  grant  ahaU  be  made  under 
audi  conditions  ss  tho  ^tilmlnliCialui  ahaU 
determine  to  be  lequired  to  ensursOiat  the 
UsMed  Statm  win  receive  thSBotrom  benefit 
adtmwtff  to  JiMtify  the  Making  sf  that 
grant  None  of  the  funda  appropriated  for 
••Reaeareh  and  developmant"  and  '•Space 
fUght.  eontral  and  data  wmmmilratlnnB" 
puiausnt  to  this  Aet  may  be  used  in 
anoe  with  this  subssetion  for  the 
tlon  of  sny  SMjor  facility,  the  estlmsled 

of  whidi.  HM»i~w»«y  oollateral  equlp- 
Eceedi  $500,888;  nidem  the  AAnlnis- 
trator  or  his  rtmignei  bss  notlfled  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reiassentstlrm 
snd  the  rm^kint  of  the  flnnifn  snd  the 
CoBunittee  on  Science  snd  Tarhnology  of 
the  House  of  Representstlvm  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  *^'*""'*"*  Science,  and  nana- 
portation  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, and  estimated  coat  of  such  fadUty. 

(f)  When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriation  Act,  (1)  any 
amwmt  appropriatad  for  "Reaeareh  and  de- 
vdopment."  for  "Space  flight,  eontrol  and 
data  '*'«''"»i»nlntlTff"  "*'  for  •'Conatraction 
of  fadUtlM"  may  remata  available  without 
fiacal  year  llmitatinn,  and  (3)  maintenanee 
and  operation  of  fScHitiea,  and  support  serv- 
1cm  contracts  may  be  entered  into  under  the 


103.  Authorisation  to  her^y  grsntod 
whereby  sny  of  the  ssMiunts  prescribed  in 
(1)  through  (11).  taiduslve.  of 
101(c)- 

(1)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admtadstiator 
or  his  dsalgnee.  may  be  varied  upward  10 
per  centum,  or 

(3)  followliw  a  report  by  the  Aitainistra- 
tor  or  his  dssignee  to  the  Oonunittoe  on  8d- 
enoe  snd  Tarhnology  of  the  House  of  Rop- 
remntstlves  snd  the  Coauaittos  on  Com- 
90.  and  TTanapertatlaB  of  the 
I  on  the  dreumstanoM  of  sodi  afttlwi. 
be  varied  upward  38  par  "»'*™''  to 
meet  unususi  cost  variations,  bat  ths  total 
cost  of  all  work  anthorlaed  under  such  para- 
graphs shaU  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  ipedfled  in  sudi  paragrapha 

Sac.  103.  MOt  to  cscsed  one^ialf  of  1  per 
rmmtnwK  of  Pw  fuuds  spptopriatod  puTsusnt 
to  subsection  lOKa)  or  101(b)  hareof  saay  be 
tramterrsd  to  sad  merged  with  the  "CJon- 
structlon  of  Ibdlitias"  appropriatioB.  and. 
irtien  ao  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  fundi  spprapriated  pursuant 
to  rabsecttoi  101(e)  hereof  (other  thsn 
funds  spproprlatod  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(13)  of  such  subseetioB)  shsU  be  avaflable 
for  cspendlture  to  construct,  expand,  and 
modify  laboratortaa  and  other  iiatallatloiM 
at  any  iffratiiTW  (including  loeatloos  9odfled 
in  iubssctlon  101(e)),  If  (1)  tho  . 
tor  determtaMS  such  an'tiim  to  be  : 
because  of  ohangM  in  the  national  program 
of 


ffff»t^fte  or 
(3)  he  determtaMS  that  deferral  of  such 
action  untfl  the  eiiaetii>eiit  of  the  next  au- 
thoriaatlan  Act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  intenst  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical 
and  mace  aetlvitiea.  The  fundi  eo  made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  oon- 
atouet,  convert,  rehabflifate.  or  Install  per- 
manent or  temporary  pubUe  works,  tndud- 
ing  land  aequidtlon.  site  proparatkm,  appur- 
tenances, utmtleB,  snd  equipment.  No  por- 
tion of  such  susM  may  be  obligated  for  ex* 
penditure  or  expended  to  construct,  expand, 
or  modify  laboratorim  snd  other  installa- 
tions unlem  a  period  of  thirty  days  hss 
passed  after  the  admtniatrator  or  hia  deaig- 
nee  has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  Uie 
Houae  of  Repremntatlvw  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  ths  Hansff  snd  the  Committee  on 
f^;^fnf^^  Mwi  Taehnology  of  the  floum  of 
Repreeentatlvw  and  to  the  Commlttoe  on 
Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Ttansportatlon  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  (1)  the 


nature  of  audi 

modification.  (11)  the  cost  thsrssf 
the  cost  of  sny  rest  estate 
thereto,  and  (iH)  the  reasonwhy 

StroCBOOa  ttDBBfllflBL  Of  IBOQiDBKtwOB 

usMuji  iu  Uiii  iisUum  iiilBiesl- 
Sac.  104.  WotwiUJsUnding  sny 

vision  of  this  Aet- 
(1)  no 

this  Aet  may  be  usfd  for  sny 

ed  by  the  Congrsm  from 

nally  made  to  eitfaer  the 

or  the 


Traaaportatian. 

(3)  no  smoun 
this  Aet  may  be 
excem  of  the 
for  that 
101  (a),  (b).  and  IA\  snd 

(3)  no 
this  Aet  Buy  be  usOd  for  say 
hss  not  been  prssttited  to 
mlttee. 

unlem  a  period  of  thtaty  days  has 
sfter  the  receipt  [by  the  Spsaksr  of  the 
House  of  RiiiMissrilstlVM  and  the  naddint 
of  the  OmislJ  aadleaeh  sndi  eoaasdttee  of 
noOoe  given  by  the  AdfedniBtnitor  er  hto 
dedgnoe  fi»'*^h'«4g  a  full  and  eoamiste 
statement  of  theTacMan  prepessd  to  be 
taken  snd  the  mets  sad  iiiiiiaiidancm 
rdled  upon  in  siBpact  of  sudi  prepessd 


105.  It  is  tlk 
that  It  is  tai  the 
sidsratkm  be  glvoi^  to 
tk»  sf 
feaiaie,aad 


waya  and 

and  develovBMat 

Sac.  108. 
of  the  Nattanal 

la 


tlon  or  affidavit,  tfeanever  nicismiy  hi  the 
performance  of  tpe  functions  ssdgasd  by 
the  hMpeetor  OSnersl  Aet  of  ItTt.  as 
amended,  5  U  ACl  App.,  whldi  oath,  afttas 
matlon,  or  affldadt.  iriien  admlnidwarl  or 
taken  by  or  beftm  an  tnveatigats 
other  eiiii>l»j»(a  vi,  the  OfOes  «t 
General  dsdgnatad  by  the  lB«sd 
al  Bhall  have  the  dune  f oree  and  sCfaet  as  if 
sdmintatered  or  t^tsn  by  or  bsfoie  aa  oCO- 
oer  having  a         ^_ 

Sae.  107.  Iltle  In  of  the  National  Aero- 
nanttas  and  SpaeelAct  of  1868.  ss 
to  ssnended  by  stl|hig  at  the  end  of 
306  the  fODowtair  1 

•'(m)  Any  liiienlloii  made  or  ussd  In  outer 
space  on  a  waooj  vdilde  (Indndli 
Utes.  platfocns.  ahd  other  ortatttaig 

equipment,  dsvtaa.  tamfonmU  and  parts) 
undOT  the  Jurlsdidion  or  coitfrd  of  the 
United  StatM  di^  be  oonddsrsd  ssads  or 
used  in  the  Unitad  StatM  fW  the 
of  Utie  35.  Untted|8tat«  Code.  This 
Uon  ihall  not  aigdy  to  any  proea 
chtoe.  artlde  of  tnanufacture 
Uon  of  matter,  an  embodiment  of  whldi 
first  made  or  use^  in  outer  fpaee  prior  to 
the  effective  date  Of  thto  Aet^ 

Sac.  106.  The  { authorisstlaB  for  «aee 
ahuttle  produetlMi  snd  operattanal  espataU- 
ity  indudm  pruvMous  for  the  produotioa 
i'llInHlia  iiiiniasBit  to  provide  for  a  fleet  of 
four  space  shuttle  orUters.  hirlnillng  the 
produetlaa  of  stfucatural  snd 
■pares,  neoesmiy  to  ensu 
cost  eff ecUve  opefatlon  of  the  four  orWter 
fleet  as  well  u  iXtivisiona  for  maintaining 


ijaAJiA^/ 


'K. 


JO  TR^P 


(partlculariy  erUleal 
I  tat  production  and  inatallatiwi 
of  daetrieal.  -— ^^''^^i.  and  fhiM  «stcms) 
for  a  fifth  orbtter  vdilde. 

Sae.  188l  Title  H  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tks  sad  Opam  Atadnistratkm  Authorissp 
tlon  Act.  Uii.  is  smended  ss  ffdlowK  in  sec- 
tion •Me),  ctasiwe  "twelve  months"  to 


ShB.  110.  WtthlB  nlBSty  days  of  the 
BMOft  of  this  Aet  the  Administrstor 
redew  M>ese  rBesBMBendatictis  of  the 
dHitIs  Mtate  fltoetor  Survey  on  Cost  Con- 
trol and  shsn  snbadt  a  report  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Bouse  of  Repreeatatlves  snd  the 
^  of  the  Senate  snd  the  Oommittee 
I  snd  Taehnology  of  the  House  of 
and  the  CVsmnittee  on 
and  Ttanaportattan  of 
the  SdHle  on  the  implaaentatlan  atataa  of 

hmatlaa  and  Whleh  are  within  the  authority 

^^n^^  oontrol  dt  the  Adsdnlstiator. 

Sao;.  111.  The  Aftninlstrator  shsIL  taltlate 

feaaihlllty  atudy  and  such 

efforts  ss  may  be  neoeemry  to 

ensnrs  a  timdy  flight  opportunity  for  a 

physiOBily  dissbiad  American. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Cleik   wlU 
dfglfintr  the  first  committee  amend- 


Oeneral  Aceouatlns  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Manasement  and  Budget  and 
other  rqiorts  that  have  been  made  for 
cost  effeetlveneas  in  Government. 
Tliey  are  two  good  amendments,  and 
were  approved  imanimmialy  in  the 
ccmimittee.  I  urgg  their  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  (m 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

lor 


My.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanlDKNig  eonsent  that  the  ctHnmit- 
tae  amendments  be  ctmsldered  en  Uoc 
ii'riiiTfi*rT*^  as  read,  and  printed  in  the 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tben  objection 
tb  the  vequeat  of  the  gentlonan  from 
norida? 

Tbcre  was  no  objection. 

Hm  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
menta  la  as  f ollowr 

^^«— —«***«  amendments:  Page  11.  strike 
ltaie7throu^l8. 

Page  11.  Une  30.  strike  "106"  snd  Insert 
"lOr. 

Page  18.  Une  4.  strike  "108"  snd  insert 
"log" 

Page  13.  Une  8.  strike  "110"  snd  insert 
"lOr*. 

Fags  18.  line  11.  after  "control"  inant 
"and  sadi  other  reonmmftMlstloni  ss  may 
be  hidaded  in  the  OMB  report  "Msnage- 
of  the  United  Statm  Oovemment— 


18,  Une  31.  strike  "111"  snd  insert 
"110". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  norlda  [Mr.  Poqua]  is  recog- 
nted  for  S  mlnutea. 

Mr.  FUQDA.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to 
briefly  esi^ain  the  amendments. 

Theoe  two  amendments  reflect 
action  that  waa  taken  hi  the  full  com- 
mittee.  The  first  amendment,  deletes 
provlgkxis  tai  section  107  relattng  to 
patent  rights  in  outer  space.  We  found 
that  we  needed  more  time  to  study 
this  iMue  and  work  with  the  Judiciary 
Commtttee  in  resolving  matters  that 
related  to  patent  rights.  We  decided  to 
delete  that  untfl  another  time,  and 
bring  it  up  in  another  bUL 

Section  109  adds  further  huiguage. 
The  bOl  indudeg  language  relating  to 
the  Graoe  Commission  recommenda- 
tlona.  We  expand  that  language  to  hi- 
elude   the   recommendations   of   the 


Mrs.    METERS    of    Kansas.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  derii  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mis.  Msros  of 
Kanaac  Page  3.  line  4.  strike  out 
"$1,011,500,000"  and  taisert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$076.SOOJMO". 

Page  I  Une  13.  strike  out  "$444^00.000" 
and  taMOrt  in  Ueu  thereof  "$458,300,000". 


Mrs.    METERS    of    Kansas.    Mr. 

Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
dear  that  I  do  support  HJt.  1714:  that 
I  think  the  (ihairmap  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  <k>  an  excel- 
lent Job.  and  that  the  subcommittee 
chairman  mkI  ranking  subcommittee 
member  do  an  outstanding  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  title  I  of  HJL  1714.  the 
NASA  authorization  bUl  for  fiacal  year 
1906. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  really 
very  sfanple:  it  takes  the  $45  million 
added  to  the  structural  spares  pro- 
gram by  the  committee  and  redistrib- 
utes the  bulk  (jf  it  to  other  important 
pmnmoM  whidi  were  cut  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  also  saves  the  taxpayer  a 
f  uU  $30  million,  by  achieving  a  net  re- 
duction in  the  total  authorisatien  for 
NASA.  In  no  way  will  this  amendment 
hurt  our  Space  Shuttle  Program. 

This  amendment,  has  the  full  siv>- 
port  of  the  administration.  NASA,  and 
of  many  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  have  435  ovrtes  of  a  "Statement  of 
Administration  Pollcsr"  at  the  desk  for 
my  colleagues. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  tell  you 
what  this  amendment  will  not  do. 

This  amendmoit  will  not  cancel  our 
pptioD  to  have  a  fifth  (whiter,  should 
the  need  arise.  It  wfll  not  shut  <k>wn 
the  production  lines  for  structural 
vare  parts  for  the  qjaoe  shuttle.  It 
will  not  hurt  the  ISA  Bgrnet  Program 
one  bit;  in  fact,  this  amendment  will 
make  the  program  stronger  by  restor- 
ing some  cuts  in  the  Shuttle  Program 
made  by  the  committee. 

As  you  may  know,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  tpfKce  parts  programs  in  the 
NASA  budget:  In  one  program  are  the 
funds  used  to  buy  spare  parts  in  case 
we  need  them  to  rqwir  existing  orbit- 
ers..  and  iq  the  other  are  the  f imds 
used  to  t>uy  structural  spare  parts  for 
repair  and  to  preserve  the  opti(m  to 
buy  a  fifth  shuttle  orbiter.  To  date. 
NASA's  Administrator  has  said  he 
foresees  no  immediate  need  for  a  fifth 
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orMter.  In  fact,  there  is  great  oonoem 
that,  if  anything,  the  demand  in  the 
nest '  10  yean  for  launches  wiU  de- 
crease, rather  than  increase. 

In  this  bin  we  already  have  tlOO  mil- 
lion for  9are  parts  for  the  shuttle  in 
case  reiMdrs  are  needed;  we  also  al- 
ready have  a  total  of  $120  million  for 
structural  spare  parts  in  case  of  acci- 
dent we  dedde  that  we  need  a  fifth  or- 
biter. 

My  amendm«it  does  not  concern 
either  of  these  two  sums.  My  amend- 
ment will  leave  the  $220  million  for 
spare  parts  for  the  orbtter  intact. 

What  my  amendment  does  do.  how- 
ever, is  to  talw  out  the  extra  $4B  mil- 
lion that  the  committee  added  to  the 
existing  $390  milllim  for  spare  parts. 
What  this  amoodment  does  is  to  take 
that  extra  money  and  put  it  back  in 
places  that  the  committee  got  it  from 
in  the  first  place  when  it  shuffled 
funds  around  in  the  NASA  budget  re- 
quest. 

It  is  not  as  if  my  proposed  ammd- 
ment  runs  contrary  to  the  wUl  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Bouse  Sdenee  and 
Technology  Committee.  This  amend- 
ment was  suggested  at  subcommittee 
level  and  offered  at  full  committee 
leveL  The  debate  was  heated  and  the 
vote  was  fairly  close.  I  believe  that 
this  issue  is  important  enough  to  be 
brmight  to  the  attoaticm  of  the  full 
House. 

I  have  at  the  desk  435  copies  of  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Jim  Beggs. 
the  current  Administeatpr  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnia- 
tratkm.  In  his  letter,  the  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator makes  it  quite  dear  that 
he  does  not  want— nor  does  he  need— 
the  $45  million  added  to  the  structural 
spares  program  by  the  committee.  In 
his  words,  he  would  prefer  it  if  we  re- 
stored some  of  the  funding  for  the 
other  space  shuttle  iHograms  that  the 
committee  cut  when  it  marked  up  the 
NASAbOL 

All  of  us  know  that  times  are  tough 
and  nu»ey  is  tight.  I  beUeve  that  it  is 
critically  important  that  when  we 
spend  money,  we  vend  it  in  the  most 
effldent  way  possible.  And.  that  li 
why  I  have  proposed  this  amendmem. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  lay  out  the 
tects  of  the  case. 

Fact:  Aocordtng  to  the  Administratm' 
of  NASA  himself,  the  addit.lonal  $45 
minion  te  not  required  for  spare  parts. 
If  you  doubt. my  words,  please  get  a 
copy  of  the  letter  at  the  desk. 

Fhet:  This  amendment  does  not  kOl 
the  fifth  orMter  should  we  dedde  that 
we  need  ope:  there  is  already  $120  mll- 
Ufm  in  the  budget  to  keep  that  option 

net-  The  additional  $45  million  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  the  .prbduetlra 
lines  open  at  the  PalmdaW.  GA.  jdant 
Passage  of  my  amendment  will  not 
cause  us  to  lose  employees  with  exper- 
tise in  shuttle  production,  finployees 
Involved  In  this  aspect  of  the  Shuttle 


Program  wlU  continue  to  work  on 
other  defense  ccmtracts  critical  to  our 
Nation's  security.  Should  we  need  a 
fifth  orMter.  we  wlU  have  the  experi- 
enced people  to  bufld  it. 

Ftet:  The  Downey.  CA.  praductioAi 
line  will  remain  open  and  structural 
9ares  will  be  produced  and  stored 
there.  These  parts  can  be  used  In  case 
of  aoddent  a-  to  prepare  for  amemhly 
of  an  eventual  fifth,  should  the  need 
for  a  fifth  orMter  arise  in  the  future. 

Fact:  Aoo(»ding  to  Administrator 
Jim  Beggs  himself,  "there  is  no  de- 
monstrable need  for  a  fifth  orMter." 

rmet  Aoeording  to  Administrator 
Beggs.  should  the  need  for  a  fifth  or- 
Mter arise.  NASA  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial funding  request  to  Congress 
to  fund  the  fifth.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Beggs  himself.  "Even  If  we  did  need  a 
fifth,  the  $45  million  in  structural 
spares  added  by  the  ooamlttee 
wouldn't  make  much  of  a  difference." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  a  very 
simple  one:  we  cannot  afford  to  spend 
hard-earned  taxpajrer  dollars  on  un- 
necessary programs. 

This  amendment  would  take  $25  mil- 
lion from  the  $45  millkm  that  was 
added  and  distribute  it  the  foUowlng 
way:  $10  million  to  restore  funds  that 
were  cut  in  the  Space  Shuttle  Pro- 
gram .and  operations  capability  line 
Item  and  $15  million  would  go  back 
into  the  space  transportation  capabil- 
ity and  development  Item.  These  Items 
carry  with  them  a  higher  priority  and 
certainly  deacrve  to  be  in  this  budget. 
We  would  under  this  amendment, 
achieve  an  overaU  budget  reduction  of 
$20  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  very 
sure  that  my  amendment  is  not  mlsin- 
tCTpreted  as  an  antlshuttle  amend- 
ment or  as  an  antisirarf  amendment.  I 
lend  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
Bpuee  Program.  I  Imow  that  an  Invest- 
ment In  aptet  and  space-related  tech- 
nologies is  one  of  the  soundest  eco- 
nomic investments  that  we  can  make. 
Current  figures  Indicate  that  for  every 
$1  invested,  we  get  a  return  of  any- 
where frim  $7  to  $14.  The  Space  Pro- 
gram is  good  for  our  ewmomy  and 
good  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  $45  milllm  in  question,  howev- 
er, is  not 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  that  my  colleagues  support  my 
amendment  My  amendment  has 
broad,  bipartisan  support  and  wlU  do 
the  SlMoe  Program  good— in  the  long 
run  ^id  in  the  short  run.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  me  In  my  effort 
to  pass  a  fiscally  responsible  bUL 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  include 
the  text  of  the  letter  to  me  from  Mr. 
Beggs  for  insertion  in  the  Rkjobd  im- 
mediately following  my  rwnarks: 


NATIOIUL  ABOKAUnCi  ABS  Stmb 

AsimnsnATioiii 
Waakington.  DC.  AprU  U  19U. 
Hob.  Jaii  Msraa, 
Houm  €if  tUrrmmUoHvm 
W€uMiiiglom,DC 

DBAS  Ms.  Msnas:  NASA  praposed  the 
Stnietunl  ^stm  Progrsm  for  tbe  Shuttle 
In-  FT  M:  tbw*  wu.  hcesw.  a 
I  rdatlve  soiauiit  ^MOt  for  the  prognm 
In  IMS.  In  Um  the.  FT  1M»  bud— t.  Ooo- 
grasi  added  $4mi  to  our  $11 
■nd  the  Spaee  8d 
OoauntttM  baa  proposed  aaother  $4iM  to 
Um  tUOM  raqueatad  In  FT  lM8l  which 
nieed  the  an  jTMv  total  of  $4MM  to  laoiM. 
We  brieve  the  addltiwial  $4gM  is  not  re- 
quired to  fwwiplste  the  ptognua  and  would 
ptefer  that  the  fundi  rMualn  in  the  ae- 
oounts  ■■  they  were  originally  propoaed. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  we  wfU  be 
■pending  eevetal  hundred  mHUoa  over  the 
next  eevenl  yean  purdieiinc  the  operatlan- 
■1  iparee  f or  the  afaottle. 

We   would   be    JJemsiid   if 
aonlee  were  aOottad  to  the 
bodgrt  In  FTi6  ilnee  oar  budget  requeet  for 

tbe  larsaet  tamease  of  any 
within  NASA. 

I  hope  tMi  eiariflee  the 
on  tbeae  important  appropriation  I 
Sinoerely. 

JaiosM.] 

ASmHUitmior. 


■f.  WALKCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Kansas  Diia. 
Mbtbs]. 

The  Clei^  read  as  f  MIowk 


out 
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says  let  us  ke^  I  hat  in  plaoe  but  take 


nf  admlnlstntfoo  at 


by  Mr.  Waub  aa  a 
■ubatitute  for  the  aiiiwirtnient  offered  by 
Mn.  Msma  of  Kanaac  On  page  B.  line  IT. 
■tilke  "1445.000.000"  and  inaert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1J00.00«.000". 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Mr.  Ctaalnnan.  It  Is 
apparent  from  the  letter  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman  from  Kansas  has  read  that 
the  NASA  admlnistntkm.  the  AdnUn- 
Istratw.  feds  as  thoui^  $45  million 
can  be  saved  in  this  budget  OMB  has 
brouglit  forth  a  position  which  IndH- 
eates  that  $45  mmion  bm  be  saved. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  you 
want  to  save  the  money  by  taking  it 
out  of  any  chance  we  have  of  having  a 
fifth  orMter.  a  or  whether  you  want  to 
take  It  out  of  the  hides  of  bureaucrats. 
What  my  amendment  says  Ik  Let  us 
save  the  whole  $45  million  but  let  us 
«ifani»ff**  liureaucrats.  Let  us  save  the 
option  of  the  fifth  orMter  and  let  us 
cut  some  bureaucrats. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  better 
option.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
have  here  is  an  opportunity  to  save 
the  option  for  the  fifth  orMter.  We 
think  it  is  extremdy  important 
havtaig  studied  this  matter  for  the  last 
several  years,  that  preserving  the 
option  for  the  fifth  orMter  is  very, 
very  important  if  you  look  toward  the 
future  of  the  space  station.  So.  ttiere- 
fore.  what  my  amendment  does  is.  it 


the  money 
NASA. 

The  difference  between  my 
ment  and  the  amendment  offend  by 
the  gentlewoman  Is  that  slw  aavca  a 
total  of  $20  mmion.  and  this  amend- 
ment saves  the  «Aiole  $45  mflUon.  The 
total  $45  million  fn  savings  would  be  hi 
this  amendment;  jwhereas.  there  would 
aal^  be  an  actual  savings  of  $90  mil- 
Ikm  In  her  anwrndment  becauK  she 
programmed  some  money  tbe  other 
way. 

So  I  would  hope  the  wmtftinw. 
knowing  that  llASA  and  OMB  fed 
that  we  can  savd  $45  mOliOB.  will  pre- 
serve our  optiaolhere  of  keeping  tbe 
fifth  orMter,  but  wQl  do  It  hy  having 
us  take  It  out  of  gdmlnlstratlaa  laCber 
than  away  from  Ithe  Shuttle  Program. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Itr.  Chairman,  will  tbe 
gentlcmanr  yldd? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  iJad  to 
yldd  to  the  gratlnnan  from  Florfda. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Ijthank  the  gentleman 
for  yiddlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  tike  to  say 
that  the  gentldnan  has  shared  the 
«i«>«.e»jyfe  wttft  us.  We  have  dis- 
cussed It  and  I  mn  prepared  to  aooept 
the  gentleman'si  amendment  In  li^t 
of  events.  I  thtaMt  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yldd?{ 

Mr.  WALKER  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  us  not  move  so  fast  in  accepting 
that  amendment  I  do  not  want  It  to 
Just  go  on  unanstnered. 

What  the  gebtlewoman  has  pro- 
poaed  is  that  wi^  take  the  $46  million 
out  The  reasonl  she  has  saM  that  Is 
beeanse  she  has  been  told  by  NASA.  In 
writing,  that  ttu^  ii  all  right;  that  the 
$45  mllllen  eanj  he  done  away  with. 
But  what  she  has  done  that  Is  not 
being  done  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  bis  amendment  Is  she 
is  taking  the  money  that  was  cut  to 
arrive  at  that  $55  million  ta  some  of 
thoee  programs,  and  those  "were 
launch  and  mtadon  support,  systems 
upgrading  which  reduom  the  waii^ 
and  makea  mord  ef fident  tbe  system, 
which  Is  exadU  what  the  gcntieman 
fitim  Pennsyhwia  is  talking  about 
those  are  the  i^ngs  that  we  want  to 
move  on  ahead  with. 

The  $5  mlUloa  for  maoe  lab  she  is 
putting  baA  in.  Payload  operatkns 
support  equlpmdit  the  tethered  satd- 
lite.  Thoee  are  a^l  very  dedrabie  thln«i 
that  the  subcommittee  cut  In  order  to 
be  aUe  to  put  lAie  $45  million  on  the 
spare  parts  for  tbe  shuttie. 

That  is  reall]^  not  quite  fair.  Tou 
want  your  cake  $nd  you  want  to  eat  It 
too.  You  want  tb  keep  tbe  $45  mlllkm 
there.  Tou  want  to  reduce  thoae  pro- 
grama  that  you  did  not  particularly 


Uke.  And  It  Is  always  voy  popular  to 
attadc  a  bureauoat  and  say,  "Hey,  let 
us  take  It  out  of  there."  Let  us  take 
both  of  them  out  if  that  Is  what  the 
gentleman  wants  to  do.  But  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  has  some  logic  in 
saying  let  us  take  it  from  tbe  add-ons 
and  put  It  bock  to  the  deductions  thfit 
tlM*  HThftwnmlttifc  "«»<** 

So  I  do  not  want  to  leave  with  the 
liiiprmsinn  that  everybody  has  agreed 
to  what  tbe  gentleman  Is  ddng.  Let 
me  Just  quote,  if  I  may.  from  a  letter 
from  NASA  which  says: 

Wo  beUeve  the  sdditlona]  $4S  milUon  ia 
not  required  to  oomidete  tbe  program  and 
would  peeCer  that  the  funda  ronaln  in  the 

This  is  the  Administrator  trom 
NASA  saying  that  We  would  like 
them.  In  thoee  places  where  they  were 
originany  proposed.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Kansas  Is  saying  exactly  that 
We  are  not  waio8  to  give  you  every- 
thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WauoB]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  ocmsent  Mr.  Wsuexr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wouM  continue  to  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico.  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  reply  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yidding  further  to  me. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly 
iriiat  the  gentlewoman  Is  doing.  She  is 
wnwipiyitig  with  what  the  NASA  policy 
is. 

Furthermore,  tbe  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  goes  on  to  say: 

It  dMMld  be  further  noted  that  we  wffl  be 
T— "HitH  Hveral  hundred  mHUon  doHan 
over  the  nest  eevenl  yean  puiebastnc  the 
f  or  the  ahottle. 


D  1740 

Wtaat  he  Is  saying  is  that  we  have 
$390  mflllon  now.  and  we  will  be 
■l»— MWiiy  several  hundred  million  later 
on.  Oive  us  tbe  numey  bade  for  some 
of  those  programs  that  we  think  are 
important 

Ml*.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
doatand  the  gentleman's  point  The 
gentleman  is  in  fact  defending  the 
NASA  podtlon  over  the  congressional 
position,  and  that  is  perfectly  aiHiro- 
priate.  That  Is  what  the  gentiewranan 
from  *•■—■■  has  brought  to  the  floor. 

It  Is  my  oontenti<m  that  we  In  the 
Congrem  also  have  stmie  ability  to  de- 
termine the  mlorities  in  this  budget. 
That  Is  exactly  what  we  have  dme. 
We  fed  stnmgly  that  it  is  important 
to  have  tbe  option  of  the  fifth  ortriter. 
I  would  contend  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  Is  well  Intentioned.  but  It 
dom  tti  tect  cancel  out  the  option  of 
this  orMter.  If  we  do  so.  we  are  doing 
it  kno«rtaigly.  and  I  do  not  think  that 
is  tbe  direction  In  which  we  ought  to 
proceed. 


I  think  It  Is  extremdy  Important  to 
retain  that  option.  I  think  It  is  tanpor- 
tant  enouith  to  retato  that  option  that 
I  am  wllltait  to  rearrange  priorities 
within  NA0A  tai  such  a  way  that  we 
^MmlTtitt^  bureaucratic  overhead  In 
favor  of  ke^ins  tiie  cvtlon  at  tbe 
fifth  orMter.  That  is  precisely  whai 
my  amendment  will  do.  I  think  it 
makea  some  sense,  thm.  to  go  in  that 
particular  direction  rather  than  to  do 
as  the  gentlewoman  has  proposed, 
save  the  mmey  by  going  back  to  the 
OMB-NASA  priorittai  that  came  to 
our  committee. 

That  is  really  all  my  amendment 
seAs  to  do,  and  it  ends  up  mving  us  In 
fact  more  money  than  what  Is  in  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  In  itself,  staioe  tbe  ar- 
gument was  made  that  we  ought  to  be 
fiscally  ivudent  here  on  tbe  floor,  says 
to  us.  "OK.  take  the  option  that  saves 
the  most  money."  Timt  Is  the  fiscally 
prudent  thing  to  do. 

Mrs.  METERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wHl  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to 
tbe  gentlewoman  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  METERS  of  Kansaa.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  much  reject  as  I  have 
for  the  ranking  member  of  the  ^laoe 
Subcommittee.  I  do  tUnk  that  this 
amendment  Is  somewhat  dtdiucllvg.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  take  $45 
million  from  administrative  salariffl  I 
think  there  is  some  unhappinem  with 
NASA  over  the  position  because  I 
loiow  there  are  two  strongly  hdd  be- 
liefs hoe— well,  there  actually  is  one 
streniOy  hdd  bdlef .  and  that  is  that 
should  we  need  the  fifth  mMter.  we 
would  have  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waucna  has  expired. 

(By  tmanimous  consent  Mr. 
WALKER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  mtoutea.) 

Mr.  WAIICER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ciMi- 
tinue  to  yield  to  the  genUewoman 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Merbs]. 

Mrs.  METERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  argument  is  that 
should  we  need  the  fifth  orMter.  It  wHI 
be  there.  Mr.  Beggi  wants  that  the 
gentieman  from  Pomsylvanla  [Mr. 
Walkxx]  wants  that  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Foqua]  wants 
that  The  way  we  are  going  to  get 
there  is  what  is  different  and  Mr. 
Beggs  is  saying  that  when  they  need  a 
fifth  orMter.  they  wOl  request  $200 
million  or  $300  million  a  year  over  a  2- 
year  or  3-year  period  becausfe  it  is  an 
enormously  expensive  project  and 
that  setting  aside  $45  milliim  in  mare 
parts  wHl  not  accomplish  the  goaL  I 
think  that  is  dearly  where  the  differ- 
ence in  thinking  is. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  when 
you  caned  out  the  $45  mflllon  at  the 
front  end  of  the  production  lines,  you 
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tn  fact  cancel  out  that  option.  At  that 
point,  yea.  It  would  be  $100  million  or 
$300  mauon.  but  aa  a  natter  of  fact 
later  it  would  be  $500  million  or  $000 
million  becauae  you  are  lolnc  to  have 
to  recreate  the  praduction  Unea  that 
wlU  be  kMt  aa  a  reault  of  this  particu- 
lar amaidment. 

The  gentlewoman  is  correct  that 
some  of  the  ivodoction  lines  stay 
open.  The  problem  is  that  we  are  now 
in  the  process  of  shotting  off  the  front 
end  of  those  producMon  lines  and 
moving  down  ihe  stream.  It  is  the 
front  end  of  the  lines  that  the  $4»  mil- 
lion wiUjveserve.  The  loss  of  the  $45 
million  will  aaure  that  those  wiB  be 
shut  down  and  wHt  have  to  be  recreat- 
ed, and  that  wtniM  make  the  fifth  or- 
biter  infinitely  ouire  expensive.  It  ends 
up  being  a  penny-wiae.  poond-foolish 
kind  of  approach  if  we  really  do  think 
we  wiU  have  to  go  to  a  fifth  orfoiter  be- 
cause it  will  asMife  that  that  fifth  or- 
biter  will  cost  us  infinitely  more 
money  in  the  end. 

We  think  it  is  important  to  preserve 
VM  option  of  a  cost-effective  fifth  or- 
biter.  and  that  is  precisely  what  my 
amendment  would  achieve.  It  would 
leave  the  $45  mUlioa  in  place  that  has 
the  cost-effectivenei  in  the  fifth  or- 
btter  as  its  main  mission,  and  it  wiU 
take  the  money  out  of  administrative 
costs. 

I  would  remind  the  gentlewoman 
that  there  la  over  $1.3  billion  there  in 
administrative  costs,  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  may  be  the  place  where  we 
could  achieve  some  of  these  savings. 

The  OH  AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WALKxa]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvinia  [Mr.  Wsuna]  and 
in  suvport  of  tha  oslgln*!  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  tmm 
Kansas  [Mra.  MBnaal. 

The  issue  before  us  has  been  very 
well  explained  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  KnrtTiT  What  the  subcommittee 
did— and  it  was.  of  course,  a  bipartiaan 
action— was  to  add  $45  million,  which 
had  the  net  effect,  at  least  in  the  eyea 
of  the  supporters  of  the  action,  of  con- 
tinuing the  option  for  a  fifth  orbiter 
for  another  few  months. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  sup- 
ported the  shuttle  for  a  long  time  and 
who  suKHUted  not  only  a  fifth,  but  a 
sixth,  and  a  seventh  orbiter.  at  some 
time  tn  the  past  We  now  know  that  so 
many  orWters  are  unnecessary,  but  we 
want  to  keep  our  opticas  to  make  mia- 
takes  open  as  long  as  possible,  and 
that  la  what  thla  amounts  to. 

There  is  a  parallel  situation  to  this. 
and  I  hate  to  bring  it  up,  but  it  is  the 
Mai  with  which  the  Ccmgress  retained 
its  optloo  to  build  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  years  after  the  eco- 
nomic JustiflcatlcHi  for  it  had  passed, 
So  we  should  confront  this  head-on. 


There  is  no  economic  Justification  tot 
the  fifth  orbiter. 

Since  we  began  the  process  of  deter- 
mining what  the  manifest  would  be 
out  into  the  next  10  years,  we  have 
progressively  reduced  the  prospective 
loads  on  the  shuttle  orbiters.  We  had 
originally  hoped  it  would  take  seven  to 
carry  all  these  loads,  and  we  had  in 
mind  a  huge  number  of  conmunlca- 
tloas  satellltea.  with  aU  of  the  Defense 
Department  loads  which  we  could 
Imagine  and  all  the  great  scientific 
projects  we  were  going  to  do. 

And  what  has  happened?  The  De- 
fense Department  has  received  permis- 
iion  to  use  expendable  launch  vehi- 
cles. That  wiped  out  10  percent  of  the 
load.  ARIANX  has  come  in  with  a 
cheaper  launch  for  fommwniratlons 
satellites.  They  took  50  percent  of  that 
load  last  year.  The  budget  for  new  sci- 
ence starts  has  been  drastically 
slashed.  We  do  not  have  the  number 
of  new  science  starta.  We  are  going  to 
be  building  shuttles,  if  we  go  to  the 
fifth  orbiter.  to  park  them  in  a  garage 
out  in  California  and  use  them  as  part 
of  a  museum  or  s(»nething.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  be 
dcdng  in  these  times  of  budgetary  aus- 
terity which  some  of  my  friends  de- 
light in  talking  about  so  much. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from 
KanssB  [Mrs.  Mxrxas]  and  reject  the 
obvious  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  which 
was  leaped  on  with  great  alacrity  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  be- 
cause he  hopes  it  would  forestall  an 
even  deeper  cut  later  on.  That  Is  not 
the  way.  we  ought  to  play  games  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Let  us  vote  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Kansas  up 
or  down  on  its  merits.  I  happen  to 
think  it  is  extremely  meritorious.  I  am 
a  eospoBsor  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  supported  it  in  the  full  conmilttee. 
We  should  face  the  reality  of  the  fact 
that  the  dlrectfam  we  are  moving  in 
has  removed  the  need  for  the  fifth  ar- 
biter, and  let  us  save  that  $45  million. 

I  think  that  the  administrator,  Mr. 
Beggs..lias  been  overly  generous  in 
putting  $aao  million  In  this  budget  to 
protect  the  assfmhly  line  for  spare 
parts  and  for  structural  sparea.  We  are 
not  going  to  need  most  of  those  and 
we  will  probably  save  some  money 
there  tf  we  do  not  insist  cm  loading 
this  MU  up  with  extra  amounts  like 
$45  mmkm.  I  think  the  administrator 
probably  will  cut  aome  money  out  of 
these  accounts.  Of  course.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  he  will  put  it  in  smne  of  the 
programs  I  have  mentiwied.  the  sci- 
ence programs  and  the  solar  explora- 
tion program  and  aome  of  the  others. 
He  may  not  want  to  do  that.  But  let  us 
realistically  face  this  politkal  choice. 
If  we  do,  it  wm  be  one  of  the  few  times 
we    do    realistically    face    anything 


around  here.  We  should  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUcnuui 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkb]  and 
nOapi  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Mxrasl. 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment 

Mr.'^Chairman.  this  bill  came  out  of 
fommittee  without  adding  to  the  an- 
ticipated deficits  from  the  administra- 
tion's budget.  Tliose  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for 
this. 

Almost  daOy.  additions  are  made  to 
spending  proposala  that  would  go  a 
few  million  dollars  beyond  our  antici- 
pated deficit  here,  and  a  few  million 
dollars  there,  soon  adding  to  billions. 
Not  only  has  this  committee  not  added 
further  to  this  problem,  but  l(  has 
taken  steps  to  help  In  sUmnlatlng  a 
study  of  ways  In  which  ^rtTM*lng  might 
be  reduced  In  the  future. 

T  looking  into  the  possibility  of  more 
competltUm  and  providing  needM  ele- 
ments of  mace  exploratlan  Is  one  ex- 
ample. The  Inspiration  to  America,  the 
economic  stimulus  that  new  technolo- 
gy brings  and  the  educational  opportu- 
nities that  are  developed,  all  persuade 
me  that  this  is  a  good  investment  of 
our  tax  dollars. 

Too  oftoi  in  the  past  we  have  seen 
America  take  the  lead  only  to  see 
other  nations  capitaliae  on  our  devel- 
opment because  we  do  not  follow 
through  on  our  commitment 

The  substitute  amendment  accom- 
plishes a  reductiim  without  causing  us 
to  put  in  Jeopardy  a  iwograai  we  are 
not  ready  to  make  a  decision  on.  An 
accented  poasibillty  or  the  future 
space  station  needs  both  argue  for  the 
need  to  keep  open  a  fifth  orbiter 
opUcm  unto  we  have  the  Information 
required  to  make  such  a  dedsiop.  If 
keeping  this  <^>tlon  open  would  add 
furttier  to  our  anticipated  deficits.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  omx)se  it 


What  this  substitute  amendment 
does  is  saves  us  the  $45  million  in 
queatlon,  preserres  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress  to  determine  priorities  for 
our  agendes  and  allows  us  to  keep 
open  an  option  that  is  vital  to  our 
space  program. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amaidment  being  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Mirasl. 

I  would  say  that  this  amendment  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  offer  this 
amendment  in  the  committee.  As  Mrs. 
Mgraa  had  already  Indicated,  it  was  a 
heated  debate,  but  I  will  say  that 
afterward  the  overwhelming  majority 
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of  the  Member!  there  Indicated  that 
they  felt  we  wene  in  the  rlidit 

I  think  It  is  inkiortant  that  we  reiter- 
ate the  fact  thft  this  is  an  effort  to 
direct  our  energies  toward  fiscal  re- 
straint, toward  i  making  malar  meas- 
ures or  major  Meps  toward  reducing 
the  deficit  and  ttie  fact  that  Mr.  Beggs 
and  the  administration  is  not  en- 
thused about  apfendtng  this  money  this 
year.  I  see  thi4  this  is  a  reasonable, 
eommonsense  attproach.  toward  using 
our  money  moit  wisely  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  LOWERV  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  mtove  to  strike  tbe  last 
word.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  4  yean  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  current  Oaogreas  I 
had  the  h<mm-  tn  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee and  its  SigMmunlttee  on  Space 
Science  and  Appllcatlona.  Daring 
those  4  years  I  have  attended  numer- 
ous hearings  at  which  the  need  fw  a 
fifth  ,orblter  tnd  viable  structural 
spares  program  were  thoroui^ily  de- 
bated. 

As  a  result  of  those  extensive  hear- 
ings. I  ham  become  fairly  knoirtedgea- 
ble  on  these  in  ues  and  have  stroni^ 
supported  the  i  ast  and  present  initia- 
tives of  the  coi  imlttee  to  ensure  that 
this  Nation  maintains  a  viable  option 
to  bund  a  fifth  Arbiter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thla  country  has  de- 
voted a  lot  of  tl$ie  and  resources  to  de- 
veloping a  reusdihle  space  launch  ve- 
-hicle  that  Is  un^iaralleled  annrtiere  in 
the  world.  TUis  vehicle,  esperially 
when  vsed  In  conjuctkm  with  the 
space  station,  trill  usher  In  a  whole 
new  era  of  living  and  working  in  wpmet. 
Indeed,  with  th^  qMce  shuttle  we  wffl 
be  able  to  swvl^  and  repair  malfunc- 
tioning satellite  that  are  in  orWt 
manufkcture  egdtlng  new  drugs  and 
materials  that  tannot  be  produced  on 
the  Earth,  and  provide  a  more  eco- 
nomical access  to  qmoc  for  Oovem- 
ment.  civilian,  akid  foreign  payloads. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  full 
potential  of  the  space  shuttle  Is  to  be 
real^ted.  the  si$e  of  the  oriilter  fieet 
will^haveto  be  lulequate  to  service  the 
(«•»«»»"«■  that  iMl  arise  over  the  next 
two  dfcadf      I 

Originally,  the  Orbiter  fleet  was  to 
have  comprised  seven  vehklet.  Later, 
this  was  sealedlbadK  to  five  and  then, 
during  the  Ca^er  administration,  to 
four.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  oonvlnoed 
that  a  fleet  of  tonly  four  Oriiitera  wUl 
not  be  suffldettt  to  provide  the  flexi- 
bility and  dedee  of  aooeas  to  space 
that  this  country  will  need  In  the 
future.  I 

The  admlnis  ration  is  now  In  the 
process  of  deci|Ung  whether  or  not  it 
believes  a  fifth  Rpaoe  shuttle  Orbiter  Is 
required.  It  is  ^  strong  bdief  that  if 
the  Congress  does  not  supply  this 
funding  aogmentatlon  to  the  structure 
al  spares  biMlget  then  the  option  to 


build  a  fifth  orbiter  at  an  affordable 
price  will  no  longer  be  available. 

m  dosing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  this  $45  million  funding  augmen- 
tation is  prudent  and  necessary.  To 
not  provide  these  funds  would  be 
shmrtsi^ted  and  could  foredose  an 
option  that  I  am  Certain  we  would 
come  to  regret  for  many  years. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  questlim  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walxik] 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered lor  the  gentlewoman  from 
Kansas  CMn.  MxTxasl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vlsion  (demanded  by  Mrs.  Msms) 
there  were— ayes  IS;  noes  12. 

Mrs.  METERS  of  Kansas  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote, 
and  pending  that,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently,  a 
quonmi.  Is  not  present  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXm. 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  mttiiniimi  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered.  wlU  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  calL  Members  wUl 
recntd  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[RoU  No.  47] 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 40T 


OajrdM 


Ifmauici 


acptaudt 
Otasridi 


OoodUnc 
OiHilun 


MeCimly 

MCBwn 
MeOrBtli 


SehuetU 


8tan> 


Qtvrau 
Onr  (PA> 
Qrecn 
Oren 
OfotbcffB 

OtMlllli 


McMiDui 
MCycfB 


Oattery 


HaU(OH> 
BaII.8HB 


Miner  (CA> 
lOIler(OB) 
Miner  (WA> 


Moakley 


Hairee 

Bebwr 

Beftd 


BeuT 
Hertd 

Wltor 
HUIto 
Bolt 

Hoftcn 

Bovard 

Hoycr 

HuUMrd 

Huefcelw 

HiKbee 


(CD 
(WA) 


Mnipiiy 


Mren 

Hatelier 
Heal 


Hutto 

BFde 

Irdand 

Jaeobi 

Jettotdi 


oner 
OHb 


BnytalU 


Bryant 
Barton  (CA) 
Burton  (DT) 


Byron 


DioOuardl 

DUon 

Donftftly 

Darsan(ND) 

Daman  (CA> 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 


■  (HO 
i(OK> 
l(TH) 

Kanjonkl 

Kaptur 


Osley 
Packard 


•tvflat 


Kemp 


FMri 
FteUe 


OHoay 
Gaipar 
Oarr 


Cbeney 

CUnser 


Ootay 
Coble 


DurWn 

Dwyer 

Oyaally 

OyaoB 

Barly 

UOH> 
t<HT) 


(CA> 
(OK) 


LaVWce 


Prtoe 
Pnradl 


idA) 
UathCTX) 
i(CA> 
tOI.) 


Ray 
Rasnla 


(MO) 
(TX) 


(lA) 
(H,) 


Levin  (MI) 

LeTlae(CA) 

Lewla(CA) 

Um\aCFL> 

Lishtfoot 


Bitter 


Wbeat 

WbHehnnt 

Whitley 


nweU 


OonyiM 


IMiwMan 
Lloyd 


Wliltten 
wmaiBB 
Wlith 


Coyne 
cnif 
Crane 
Crockett 


Darden 


fWghan 

Fiedler 

neldi 

nab 

TUppo 

norto 

PogUetta 

Poley 

Pord(MI) 

FD(d(TH) 


Lott- 

Lo«efy(CA) 

Lowt7(WA) 


Rotli 


Maikey 


Daub 
Oavia 

delaOaraa 
DeLay 


Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wrl^t 
I  (CD      Wyden 
Bo«land(aA)     Wyiie 
Boybal  TatMB 

Toaiw(AK) 
Toanc(nj 
Toaiw(MO> 
Zaduui 


PtmnUIn 
el 


DeWlne 


Puqua 

Oallo 

Oareia 


Martin  (HT) 

a  1810 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
seven  Members  have  answered  to  their 
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A  quonim  ia  preMOt.  and  the 
wfll  rMume  It*  I 


The  CHAntMAIf .  The  pending  buai- 
nem  to  the  dwiiend  of  the  •entlewom- 
an  tNan  Kaaaaa  Dira.  Mbtbw]  for  a 
rccocded  vote> 

A  reoofded  vote  vaa  oiderad. 

The  vote  waa  taken  bjr  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayea  m,  noee 
1ST.  not  votlnc  IT.  aa  foDowK 
OloailaMI 
A1 


ApraS,198S 
it,  aa  ammded.  waa 


Vanto 

laikr(CA) 
r(OB> 
r  (WA)         Wa 


(CD 


Wolf 

Wolpa 

TomwCAK) 


WOT  VOTTWO— IT 

OHM 


Ditao 

Mr.  UOHTFUar.  Mr.  8IKOR8K1. 
lira.  BYRON,  Ma.  imCUMKI.  Mr. 
HOTKR.  and  Mr.  MARKET  changed 
their  votea  from  "ajre"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MARKET  and  Mr.  HENDON 
dianged  their  votea  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  aa  a  aub- 
atltute  for  the  amendment  waa  agreed 
to. 

The  reault  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced aa  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queetloD  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Kanaaa  XMra.  Mmtaa], 


Tlie 
agreed  to, 


Mr.  MORRISON  vf  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chaliman.  I  otffer  an  amendment. 
.    Hie  Clerk  read  aa  f oUova: 

uCtand  by  Mr.  MMHuaoii  of 
I T.  altar  Um  M.  taant  Um 
toOamtm  new  wlwicillBn' 

(1)  MOtwttlMtandlv  tiM 
don  of  this  nettoB.  that 
tborlwd  to  bo  appnprtatod  liv 
(a),   (b).   (0).   and   (d)  shaO   not 
$TJia,TOOJOt. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chalman.  I 
adc  unanlmoua  congent  that  the 
amendment  be  oonaldered  aaxaad  and 
printed  In  the  Rhobb. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentlaoutn  from 
Cooneetleutr 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Coqnectlcut 
Mr.  Chalman.  the  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  with  t|)e  gentlemkn  tram 
Mkdilgan  (Mr.  Pdubx]  pravMai  the 
Houae  with  the  firat  opportunity  to 
apeak  out  In  favor  of  fniiialiy  our  ex- 
pendtturea  In  flaeal  year  IfH.  In  par- 
ticular, thla  amendment  rednoea  the 
authortBtlon  levd  tar  NASA  from  the 
$TJ41  bOUon  In  the  bm.  aa  amended 
on  the  hwt  vote,  to  $T,510,TM,000,  the 
amount  irtilch  waa  appropriated.  In- 
cluding aupplemental  approprlatlona, 
in  ftacal  year  1»86. 

It  la  not  my  Intent  to  aln^  out  the 
NASA  budget  However,  thla  la  the 
fliBt  m«Jor  authorlaatlan  bill  for  flaeal 
year  IMt  to  come  before  thla  Houae 
and  we  ahould  not  loae  thla  opportuni- 
ty to  atand  up  for  defldt  reductlcm. 

Many  Membera  of  thla  Houae. 
myaelf  Included,  and  In  particular, 
alao,  the  gentleman  ftom  MlrJilgan 
[Mr.  PoaaBX],  believe  that  the  time  to 
atart  to  Implement  the  freeae  on 
apaMUng  la  now. 

Obvknialy,  there  la  a  budget  reaoto- 
tlon  atOl  to  come.  Ultimately,  it  miky 
decide  thla  iiueatlon.  But  we  do  not 
know  we  are  golng'to  get  to  a  budget 
reaolutlon.  We  do  not  know  when  We 
are  going  to  get  to  act  on  the  whole . 
queatlim  of  the  Federal  budget  But 
thla  la  an  opportunity  f or  ua  to  act 
now,  and  we  should  not  avoid  that  re- 
sponalbnity  or  poa^jooe  our  day  of 
reckoning.  If  we  cannot  apply  the  logic 
of  a  budget  fresae  acroaa  the  board,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  at  the  problem  of 
the  Federal  defldt 

What  this  amendment  would  require 
ia  that  NASA  in  1M6  apend  no  more 
dollars  than  we  appropriated  to  it  in 
flaeal  year  1986.  This  amendment  doea 
not  make  the  priority  Judgments 
about  where  this  cut  ahould  come. 

D  ino 

The  dedsiim  about  where  the  cuts 
should  be  applied  ia  going  to  be  made 
either  by  further  action  by  this  Houae 
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on  a  oonf erenot  report  or  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  pfASA.  Tliey  are  not 
being  made  by  tnis  amendment 

This  is  a  votr  on  overall  spending 
lev^  not  on  the  prioritlea  with  re- 
spect to  the  btidget  Thla  Is  not  an 
attack  on  the  hard  work  by  the  com- 
mittee and  its  aaembers.  Its  diaJnnan 
and  ranking  n^onbers  who  have  la^ 
bored  to  set  appropriate  prioritlea.  I 
req>ect  their  el  f  orta,  but  I  think  we 
must  start  by  fteesing  dollar  levela  all 
acroas  our  budget  if  we  are  going  to 
get  our  budget  deficit  under  oontroL 

Increases,  wlfh  respect  to  our  ez- 
pendlturea,  are  going  to  have  to  be 
paid  for.  They  have  to  be  paid  for 
either  by  higher  taxes  or  cuta  some- 
where else.  I  ,do  not  believe  that 
people  in  this  ^ouse  will  support  the 
kinds  of  cuts  in  student  loans,  cuta  in 
housing  iMiogra^  cuts  In  maas  tranalt 
assistanoe.  cut!  in  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  the  Ike  that  would  have  to 
be  made  in  ordn*  to  find  the  funda  to 
supply  the  oct^a  $330  mflUon.  which 
would  be  authorised  without  this 
amendment 

The  approach  to  «>aiding  that  I  am 
proposing  is  VbA  kind  of  approach  that 
I  believe  we  aiie  going  to  have  to  be 
using  across  th^  board  in  our  budget 
Our  faUure  to  do  it  now  at  th»  start 
will  be  a  sigiul  of  our  unwflUngneas  to 
do  it  down  the  road.  I  think  thla  la  an 
(vportune  time]  for  the  House-to  speak 
its  win.  In  addlilon.  what  we  vote  here 
will  soul  a  m^sage  to  our  Budget 
Committee  aboiit  what  thla  House  Is 
prepared  to  do.  so  that  the  Budget 
Committee,  in  oomlng  forward  with  its 
recommendatio^  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  House's  willlngneas  to 
make  the  toug^  choices  that  need  to 
be  made. 

The  oommlttfee  has  come  In  essen- 
tially with  the  president's  level  on  this 
budget  I  do  not  think  this  House  Is 
prepared  to  Adopt  the  President's 
budget  as  proposed.  We  shouldn't 
start  the  process  by  adopting  the  first 
of  the  Presklant's  budget  proposals 
and  putting  ourselves  in  the  dreum- 
stance  of  not  b^ng  aUe  to  respond  to 
the  desperate  beed  to  do  aomethlng 
about  the  budgM  defldt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemn  from  ConnecUeut  [Mr. 
Moaaisoa] 

(By  iinanlmoas  oooaent  Mr. 
soH  of  Connecticut  was  allowed  to  mo- 
oeed  for  5  additional  minutea.) 

Mr.  PURSEUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  |1eld? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  I 
yield  to  the  g^leman. 

Mr.  PORSEUi.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldlnkto  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  very 
briefly,  I  kno#  the  hour  la  li^  we 
have  engagements,  ocmunltnients  for 
the  evening.  I  support  the  Mbfriaon- 
Puraell  amend^nent  I  think  we  are 
going  to  see  ai  trend  of  amendments 
oomlng  up  in  the  future  with  regahl  to 


anthorlMtlons  and  appropriations  bills 
in  whleh  many  ct  us  feel  very  strongly 
this  year  that  we  would  Uke  to  main- 
tain a  budget  authority  freese  across 
the  entire  budget  Defense,  domestic 
and  other  programs  related  to  some 
off-budget  items. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  fkom 
Connecticut  He  has  bem  a  leader  in 
thla  frecae  movement  Maybe  it  is  not 
enoui^  totally,  to  achieve  a  $50  bO- 
lion  defldt  but  this  Is  a  start.  So.  5 
percent  in  this  budget  from  the  au- 
thorlaed  level  1966.  to  hold  the  figure 
at  the  1966  level.  Is  appropriate  for 
this  Bouse  to  support  toitay. 

I  wouU  ask  theMembers  on  behalf 
of  this  country  and  for  all  of  us.  tax- 
payers aUke,  that  we  endorse  this 
and  vote  yes  on  the  Morri- 


Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yieldf 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  I 
yield  to  the  gentleBum. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yMdlng. 

tit.  Chairman.  I  want  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman:  that  I  understand  the 
phOoaophy  behind  the  amendment  is 
a  frecK.  to  go  bade  to  the  fiscal  year 
1966  budget  numbers? 

Ux.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
The  gentleman  is  correct 

Mr.  PDQOA.  Now,  what  would  the 
position  of  the  gentlonan  be,  and  alao 
the  gentleman  fmn  Michigan,  of 
thoae  budgeta  that  have  bem  sutamlt- 
ted  to  the  Congreas.  the  Presldent'a 
budget  that  are  below  the  fiscal  yau- 
1986  funding  leveL  The  1986  budget  Is 
bdow  the  1986  budget  Is  it  your  in- 
tention to  bring  those  budgets  up  to 
the  1986  level? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  No. 
I  p*»'^'y"y  do  not  have  a  particular 
posMon  ovoaU  on  each  of  thoae  mat- 
teca.  I  tUnk  they  have  to  be  decided 
V»  their  own  merita.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  they  should  not  in  general 
be  brouiirt  up  above  the  level  of  1986 
czpendtturea. 

There  may  be  others  who  have  dif- 
ferent poatttons  on  that  question,  and 
they  wffl  have  to  dedde  that  at  the 
time.  But  the  principle  is  that  if  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  about  this 
budget  defldt  we  an  going  to  have  to 
be  able  to  hold  the-'Une.  Perhapa  we 
can  do  better  than  hold  the  line:  there 
may  be  aome  areas  where  we  can  save 
addttional  funds.  I  am  not  proposing 
that  that  be  done  %lth  remtect  to  the 
NASA  budget:  I  think  pe(9le  think  It 
Is  a  priority,  but  not  so  much  of  a  pri- 
ority that  we  can  be  starting  here  to 
vend  additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  thtt  amendment  I 


think  it  sends  a  very  powerful  message 
to  not  only  the  general  public,  but  also 
the  apmoprlate  onnmlttees  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  essential  that  we  art  as  policy 
that  we  are  not  going  to  go  above  last 
year's  spending  levds  oa  these  discre- 
tionary programs.  Bccauae  I  do  not 
notice  too  many  people  running 
around  here  embracing  the  President's 
bwteet  cuts.  I  have  not  embraced  all  of 
them  either,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
body dafe  who  has. 

If  we  start  using  his  budget  increases 
as  our  standard  when  we  bring  bUls  to 
the  floor,  we  are  going  to  be  in  deep, 
deep  trouble  when  we  come  to  other 
measurea  later  on.  If  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  the  defidt  in  a  responsible 
way,  we  have  to  freese  acnas  the 
board  and  make  additional  cuta  whoe 
necessary  and  where  It  la  feasible. 

I  do  not  think  asking  for  a  tmat  in 
this  program  is  asking  for  anything 
that  we  do  not  want  to  have  applied  to 
otho*  programs  that  wOl  be  brouilit 
before  us. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
powerful  statement  on  one  of  the  first 
issues  out  of  the  chute. 

Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectknit  I 
yield  to  the  gentMman. 

Mr.  McKINNET.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut and  simply  state  we  do  not  know 
if  there  is  going  to  be  a  budget  we 
know  we  have  not  accepted  the  ned- 
dent's  budget  This  is  the  first  avtthori- 
satlon.  If  we  are  gdng  to  live  up  to 
what  I  hear  all  of  ua  saying,  "faimeas. 
and  hold  the  line  and  cut  the  defldt" 
it  is  going  to  have  to  be  dooe  authori- 
sation by  authoriaatlan. 

When  NASA  cornea  up  to  ua  with  an 
appropriation,  it  wHl  be  lumped  with  a 
great  many  other  subjects.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman:  I  certainly  Intend 
to  vote  for  hla  amendment  lliere 
should  be  no  excQitionf  in  any  pro- 
gram that  cornea  before  tUs  Congress, 
laelndlng  tJie  military.  In  going  tmx 
the  1986  budget 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  MOSaaaOV  of  Connecticut  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Cbnnectlcut 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mirhfpan  on 
a  vny  powerful  and  Importuit  amend- 
ment When  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  come  Into  my  office  and  say  we 
can  live  with  a  freeae.  and  tliey  are  the 
very  people  who  are  out  there  on  the 
front  lines  trying  to  mert  the  needs  of 
peoide  with  voy  real  and  demerate 
needs,  that  is  an  indication  to  me  that 
we  are  united  in  this  Nation  in  at  least 
one  thing  and  that  is  that  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  here  in  Washington. 
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If  we  do  not  begiii  to  addrai  that 
ertrii  mil  by  Mil.  appropttetlon  by  ap- 
propriatioa.  we  wfD  not  ■uccecd  in  re- 
talntaic  the  Tltallty  and  the  growth 
that  we  have  achieved  In  the  last  year, 
tumint  anMmd  the  trade  defldt  and 
aHurtnc  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  eancratulate  the  gentlemen  and 
support  their  amcDdment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  CoonecUcut.  I 
thank  the  gentlewaman  lot  her  very 
■troog  wordi  of  rapport. 

I  think  in  the  kind  of  rxymmlkwm 
that  we  are  hearing  in  rapport  of  this 
amendment,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  start  on  what  is  going  to  be  a  long 
and  diffteult  road  to  dsal  honestly 
with  the  deficit  problem.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  first  opportunity,  and  it  cer- 
tainly wiD  not  be  the  last,  but  if  we  do 
not  send  the  message  today  I  do  not 
think  we  win  get  the  opportunities  in 
the  future  to  deal  with  this  in  an  equi- 
table, evenhanded,  and  appropriate 
way. 

I  urge  that  you  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUBON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
num.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  September,  Mr. 
MacKat  and  I  came  before  this  body 
and  offered  an  across-the-board  freese 
substitute  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution.  We  ooiy  received  106  votes 
in  favor  of  it  It  was  an  idea  whose 
time  had  not  come.  Today,  tt  seemi  to 
be  an  idea  whose  time  is  *»*g*i^<^  to 
come,  and  «4ien  the  budget  resolution 
comes  to  the  floor,  I  hope  that  we  wHl 
recognlw  that  its  time  has  come. 

If  that  is  the  wiU  of  this  body,  then 
NASA,  ss  weU  as  Defense,  as  weU  as 
an  of  the  other  sgendes  of  Govern- 
ment should  sacrifice  together,  tight- 
en their  belts  in  an  across  the-board 
freeae.  Why  am  I  opposing  this 
amendment  today?  I  am  because  that 
p<dicy  has  not  been  set.  and  the  one 
agoiey  that  you  start  to  send  off  the 
wroog  signal  tai  cutting  it  back  $375 
mfllion.  is  the  one  agency  that  is  ad- 
vancing our  sdenee  and  technology 
which  is  the  future  of  this  country, 
which  is  the  future  of  our  economic 
competlttveneos  in  the  world  markets, 
which  is  the  future  of  giving  our 
people  vislOD.  which  is  the  future  of 
the  country. 

D1840 


I.wish  thattl»e  process  were  such  as 
tt  is  supposed  to  be  where  the  budget 
rwolutton  pomes  first,  we  eapress  that 
overaS  budgft  philosophy,  and  then 
we  coine  aikmg'and  flesh  it  put  in  our 
authorisation  and  approprlati«nis  blUs. 
That  has  not  been  able  to  be  the  case. 

Because  of  the  delay  in  the  budget 
on  the  Senate  side,  the  fact  that  we 
are  oondng  with  the  first  authorisa- 
tion bm  here,  it  is  not  the  right  signal 
to  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  press 
the  fnmtiers  of  knowledge,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  move  industrialisation 


into  space,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
move  phannaoeuttoal  manufacturing 
that  wm  find  those  wander  drugs  for 
those  dread  diseases  here  on  Sarth. 
That  is  the  wrong  signal  for  us  to  send 
out 

If  at  some  future  time  we  adopt  a 
budget  resolutian  that  freeoes  across 
the  board,  which  I  wm  support,  and  if 
the  Budget  Oommittee  does  not  come 
forth,  I  win  otfte  as  a  mbstttute,  then 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  aU  of  these 
sgendes  of  Goveinment  that  we  make 
them  toe  the  line  and  tighten  19.  But 
this  is  the  wrong  signal  to  send  here. 

The  specific  increase  is  a  $SSO  mn- 
lion  itM^  eiilch  is  the  second  year  of 
the  design  and  definition  of  the  per- 
manently manned  space  station,  a  sta- 
tion that,  if  in  Buth  orUt  by  1903.  the 
500th  year  of  the  landing  of  Columbus 
snd  the  discovery  of  the  New  Wortd. 
we  wm  have  manufketuring  in  space, 
we  wm  develop  a  $00  billion  industry 
of  ftommerrislisatton  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  ladies  and  gentleman, 
that  is  where  we  want  this  country  to 
go.      

Mr.  FDR8ELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wm 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NKLBON  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gmtleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  PDRSELL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  norida  on  his  earlier 
statement  with  respect  to  the  budget 
freew  amendments.  The  time  is  now, 
,  the  game  is  different,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  looking  for  that  defldt  reduc- 
tion. 

What  we  are  saying  is  we  want  to  be 
fair  across  the  board.  Tou  cannot  i»o- 
tect  a  program  and  Pubsbll  another 
program,  and  another  Member  of  Con- 
gress ZTZ  program.  If  we  do  that,  we 
wm  never  achieve  that  defldt  reduc- 
tion. We  wffl  never  abide  by  the  princi- 
ple of  an  across-the-board  cut.  So  let 
us  be  consistent  today.  This  is  the  first 
Ug  authorisation  bm  on  the  floor. 

Let  us  see  where  the  test  is  today, 
that  we  can  reaUy  face  up  to  the  defi- 
dt.  be  consistent,  and  teU  every  voter 
in  Florida.  Mictiigan,  and  anywhere 
else  in  this  Nation  that  we  want  t^  be 
consistent  and  fair  so  that  we  treat 
every  special  Interest  group  Ipd  every- 
one who  is  on  thf  Federal  dollar,  and 
one  out  of  every  three  Americans  is 
now  taking  ^pme  subsidy  ftom  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  that  we  want  to 
treat  everyone  alike,  but  we  aU  want 
to  achieve  the  $00-bOUon  defldt  reduc- 
tion. 

The  CHAnutAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from^norida  [Mr.  Nslsok] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  NiLSOii 
of  norida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  NKLSON  of  Florida.  I  would 
Just  req)ond.  before  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  had  been 


consistent  and  supported  the  budget 
freese  substitute  last  year. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chataman.  wm  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlonan  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConneeUeut  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yMdIng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  tdl  the 
gentleman  I  voted  with  him  and  sup- 
ported him  on  his  freese  last  time  and 
I  am  going  to  be  with  him  this  year  as 
weU.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  now. 

I  think  it  Is  tanportant  to  reeogntae 
that  In  fiscal  year  1901.  the  funding 
level  for  the  NASA  was  $»  UUkm.  This 
proposal  wm  stm  have  the  NASA 
fundliw  level  $3H  MUlon  above  what  It 
was  in  1981,  while  many  other  pro- 
grams in  the  discretionary  categwy 
have  suffered  cuts. 

So  we  are  not  sending  the  wrong 
signaL  We  have  been  sending  the  right 
signal  that  NASA  can  grow  and  devel- 
op, but  this  is  the  year  when  the 
sivoal  for  everyone  la  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  fieeK. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  purehastaig  power  of  the  dol- 
lars anocated  to  NASA  as  compared 
back  to  the  year  1981  Is  $500  mmkm 
less. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Ux.  Chah-- 
man.  wffl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON  of  FlOTlda.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  tat  his  statement  and 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  for 
his  statement  I  was  <me  of  those  108 
who  stood  up  last  year  and  tried  to  do 
this.  Tou  are  right  It  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  Uke  you.  I  invite  ev- 
erybody to  Join  the  Wright  bandwagon 
this  year. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to.  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

ytt.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
shortsighted.  If  you  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  this  is  not  where  we  ought  to 
cut 

How  do  we  reduce  that  defldt?  We 
are  an  interested  in  reducing  the  defi- 
dt  We  reduce  it  by  increasing  the  eco- 
nomic activity  In  this  country,  and 
what  does  this  budget  do?  This  budget 
takes  us  into  a  new  frontier,  into 
better  ways  of  doing  things,  research 
into  new  engines  that  wm  save  energy, 
reeearch  In  avlcmics.  What  Industry  is 
there  that  produces  racta  a  positive 
balance  of  trade  for  the  United  States 
other  than  the  aviation  industry? 

The  economic  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram. o|  this  research  that  we  are 
doing,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  every  dpUar 


invested,  it  retuhis  fton  $1  to  $14. 
What  do  we  get  from  it?  Why^do  I  say 
that  it  is  an  invc^taiait?  We  get  audi 
things  as  heart  itaonitors  for  patients 
who  have  been  tti  intensive  care  and 
are  beginning  to  ^nre  out  of  Intendve 
care.  We  get  newi  medicine,  nsv  medi- 
dnes  for  diabet^  for  arthittls.  yes. 
even  for  cancer.  Time  release  Implants 
for  medication.  I  Miniaturimition  of 
computers.  Thatj  is  where  we  make 
money.  That  is  irhere  the  taxes  wffl 
come  fitNn  to  balance  that  budget 
Ughtwei^t  matdrlals.  Ceramics  so  we 
do  not  have  to  depend  on  foreign  ma- 
teriaL  . 

Let  me  Just  sapr  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  sich  a  cut  wffl  serious- 
ly damage  our  nkogress  and  I  would 
hope  that  tUs  H^use  turns  down  that 
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Mr.  WAUCERl  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendifient  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otfeitd  by  Mr.  WAum  to  the 
amendment  offend  by  Mr.  Mnwienw  of 
OamMcOeut:  On  line  4  foDowlnc 
'fT  JIO.700,000.''  sd«  the  foUowtng:  "ProvUr 
ml,  however,  Thst  taooe  of  the  rednettons 
esHMd  by  this  sntabeUoo  dian  be  made  In 
■fCttvttles  rdated  to  looeunerdal  «aee  devei- 
omMot" 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  to  proceed  with  the  freeae  oonoept 
and  I  think  som*  <tf  the  people  here 
who  have  made  the  arguments  make 
them  very  articulately  not  Just  about 
this  program  bull  that  they  are  going 
to  make  an  of  thdse  cuts  in  the  future, 
and  I  assure  thein  that  I  wffl  be  out 
here  making  certain  that  if  they  do 
not  do  it  that  thffir  get  done.  ,. 

But  the  point  here  is  that  I  think 
that  we  do  not  have  to  accept  though, 
the  1065  prlorltMs.  The  Pr  widen!  set 
forth  s«ne  very  specific  prioritleB  in 
his  budget  He  s^  that  it  is  time  to 
move  toward  coumerlcal  devdop^Mnt 
of  outer  qMce,  a^d  he  said  that  based 
upon  some  vary  Important  enonnmir 
figures.    __^ "- 

Chase  Econometrics  has  taken  a 
look  at  what  space  developnMnt 
means.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment or  this  amendment  by  Mr.  Worn.- 
aisoM,  if  it  is  to  eome  out  ol  wmmer- 
cial  space  aetMt^  wffl  result  in  the 
loss  of  320.000 1  Jobs,  socoiidlng  to 
Chase  EoonotnetEies.  It  wffl  result  in  a 
$9.2  bifflon  loss  td  gross  national  prod- 
uct, according  to  the  figures  of  Chase 
Econometrics. 

I  do  not  know  about  you.  iHit  I  do 
not  have  a  district  and  I  do  not  think 
very  many  pecvle  have  districts  that 
can  afford  a  Job  loss  of  320.000  Jobs  or 
a  loss  of  ONP  of  f  9.2  bmion. 

Where  does  thfit  come  from?  Chase 
Econometrics  sam  that  for  every  1^- 
Uon  dollars  extri  investment  by  Uie 
Federal  Oovemi^ent  in  space,  it  re- 
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suits  in  the  creation  of  600.000  Jobs,  or 
It  Increases  the  gross  national  product 
by$23bi]Uon. 
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The  $176  million  in  this  amendment 
works  out  to  the  Icind  of  figures  I  Just 


What  does  my  smendment  do?  My 
amendment  says.  "If  you  want  to 
freeM,  OK.  fine,  freese.  Get  the  $875 
million,  but  dont  do  it  in  a  way  XbMX 
eliminates  Jobs  and  rtimlnaties  ONP. 
Keq>  the  commercial  space  develop- 
ment Keep  the  future  intact  Make 
certain  we  continue  to  move  into  outer 
space  agivessively  and  create  Jobs  and 
create  a  real  future." 

So  my  amendment  is  an  amendment 
that  sayg,  "Keep  the  qiaoe  station  in 
idace.  Keep  g<dng  forward  on  that  be- 
cause that  is  the  commercial  future. 
KeQ>  the  commercial  space  office  fully 
funded,  because  that  is  where  the  Jobs 
are.  Make  certain  that  we  continue  the 
progrem  toward  Jobs." 

It  would  be  a  shame  to  come  on  this 
floor  with  freoe-type  smendments 
that  in  fact  undercut  the  economy  of 
Uiis  country.  I  am  afraid  that  unless 
we  adopt  an  amendment  such  as  the 
one  I  offer  hett,  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  giring  to  be  doing  in  the  NASA 
budget 

So  I  would  plead  with  the  Members, 
if  we  are  girfng  to  freeae,  let  us  go 
ahead  and  ftaese,  but  let  us  save 
320.000  Jobs.  If  we  are  going  to  freeae, 
let  us  save  $9.2  bffllon  in  ONP.  Let  us 
at  least  do  that  and  adopt  s(Hne  of  the 
President's  prioriHes  about  eccmomlc 
growth  in  the  future  rather  than 
simply  adopting  the  jiriorities  of  1965 
in  the  freew-type  i^proach. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  oppositian  to  the  Walker 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
Morrison  smendment 

First  of  an  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  if  they  suinxut 
the  Walker  amendment,  they  wffl  be 
supporting  only  commercial  space  de- 
velopment really,  because  what  he  does 
is  he  tsJMS  aU  Uie  cuts  out  of  planetary 
sciences,  astronomy,  life  sdencea,  and 
aeronautics  and  puts  it  aU  into  com- 
mercial qiaoe  development  That  is 
reaUy  a  ridiculous  thing  to  be  doing  for 
the  future  of  the  country,  as  the  gentle- 
man fnim  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujak] 
said.  So  I  would  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  Walker  amendm«it. 

Let  me  ten  the  Members  something. 
This  Is  reaUy  a  tough  issue  for  me  be- 
caua«  l  am  a  subccmunlttee  chairman 
of  thv  committee,  and  I  have  got  a  lot 
of  Jurisdietion.  induding  $700  nfflUon 
in  the  aenmautics  budget  But  I  have 
been  around  the  country  advocating  a 
freeae.  and  it  has  got  to  start  some- 
where. 


My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
FUirida,  talked  about  the  signals,  that 
this  is  a  bad  signal  to  send.  I  wffl  be 
honest  I  think  it  is  a  worse  signal  to 
send  if  we  start  exempting  an  of  our 
programs  out  untn  we  get  a  budget 
resolutian.  We  may  nevo-  get  a  budget 
resolution.  I  Yuaoe  we  do.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gbat]  is  aUe  to  provide  one. 

But  those  cuts  must  start  some- 
where, and  if  it  does  not  start  in  an 
area  which  affects  me  in  my  aotinau- 
tics  budget  a^iere  is  it  going  to  start? 
It  is  going  to  start  noa^iere  because  no 
one  wffl  ever  be  willing  io  provide  it 

The  question  is,  can  NASA  give  a 
few  hundred  mffllon  difflars  in  its 
budget  without  crippling  itsdf?  My 
best  guess  is,  j'cs.  they  can  give  a  few 
hundred  mffllon  doUars  in  their 
budget  without  crippling  themselves. 

I  do  not  like  the  amendment  I  think 
that  it  is  an  across  the-board  amend- 
ment It  has  got  some  irresponsible 
character  to  it  But  we  have  a  crisis  in 
America,  and  the  crisis  is  that  we  are 
bleeding  to  death  because  of  high  defi- 
cits, and  if  we  do  not  start  here,  we 
wffl  never  start  anywhere. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers today  to  vote  against  the  Walkier 
amendment  It  is  highly  irrewJOPslble. 
It  wffl  work  agahist  the  scientific  ad- 
vance of  this  country.  And,  reluctant- 
ly, I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  the 
Morrison  smendment 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  oppodtion  to  the  substitute  smend- 
ment as  weU  as  the  original  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman,  oh  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  not  the  apinoiHlate  place  for 
us  to  pidE  and  diooae  what  programs 
are  go^  to  remain  funded  and  what 
programs  are  not  That  is  the  Job  of 
the  subcommittee  snd  the  Job  of  the 
ivwqtnitto,  and  I  fed  our  committees 
have  done  an  excenoit  Job  hi  bringing 
this  bm  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  personally  think  that  the  wwst 
thing  we  could  do.  if  we  want  to  imple- 
mmt  a  fireese  program,  which  I  have 
supported  sn  alcmg,  would  be  to  do  it 
on  a  irfeoemeal  basis  by  which  we  rel- 
effftte  to  the  MOnbers  of  this  Congress 
the  rii^t  to  vitk.  apd  choose  what  pro- 
grams they  wish  to  freeae  snd  a^iat 
programs  they  wish  to  disregard  as  far 
as  the  defidts  are  concerned. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  freese,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  an  across- 
the-board  freeae.  and  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it  to  take  the  first  bm 
where  the  Preddent  has  suggested  an 
increase  and  freese,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  in  the  future  every  other  bm 
and  every  other  program  wffl  be 
froeen,  too.  I  am  convinced  the  Con- 
-  gress  wffl  not  act  reqwnaibly  in  f  oUow- 
ing  through  with  sidisequent  reiaRiests 
for  a  freeae.  and  for  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
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hmt  thte  pvognm  when  It  Is  per- 
oetved  by  both  the  oominlttee  uid  the 
suboonmltteee  and  the  admlnlitistlon 
to  be  •  vmhMble  enouch  pracran  to 
call  tor  Intrcieere  at  thii  partlealar 
time,  ezpeetinc  that  there  would  be  a 
treew  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield  badi  the  bal- 
'  wur^  of  ny  tine. 

Mr.  FORTKR.  Mr.  Chaiman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  have 
been  taUcinc  lately  to  everyone  who 
will  listen:  what  $900  billion  defldte 
goinc  out  to  infinity  will  do  to  our 
chUdroL  In  the  5  years  that  I  have 
been  privOeted  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body,  the  Contress  has  added  $1  tril- 
Uaa  of  debt  to  the  $1  tmUon  that  was 
already  thwe.  aiyi  it  will  reach  $»  tril- 
lion very  soon.  The  numbers  get  so 
large  that  sometimes  it  becomes  mind 
boggling.  _^_  ^ 

But  let  me  put  it  in  perspective  tor 
the  MembeiB.  What  this  $3  trillion  of 
debt  wm  mean  is  that  every  one  of  our 
children  will  pay  |100.000  in  extra 
taxes  during  their  productive  lives  Just 
to  carry  the  interest  cost  I^st  year's 
$aoo  billion  of  deficit  is  going  to  cost 
yach  one  of  our  children  $10,000  more 
to  pay  Just  to  carry  the  interest  on 
that  deficit. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
tlut  our  children  and  our  grandchO- 
drm  can  no  longer  have  the  same  eco- 
nomic opportunities  to  grow  in  a  free 
society  that  you  snd  I  have  had  and 
that  our  parents  have  had— unless  we 
do  something  to  stop  this  drenching  of 
red  ink.  Already,  young  people  look 
forward  to  a  Sodal  Security  system 
that  is  going  to  give  them  bai±  7S 
cents  on  the  dollar.  By  contrast,  the 
people  who  are  retiring  today  receive 
$3  or  nu»e  on  every  dollar  they  invest- 
ed. 

Already,  young  people  cannot  buy  a 
home  because  interest  rates  are  so 
high.  They  are  so  hi^  because  we  In 
the  Congress  cannot  cVwa  our  flaeal 
house  and  cannot  bring  down  this  defi- 
cit and  bring  down  interest  rates  to 
give  them  the  same  opportunitiea  that 
we  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  way 
that  we  are  ever  goinc  fb  take  hold  of 
this  problem.  That  is  to  freeae  every 
program  and  every  autholsation  at 
last  year's  level,  and  then  wwk  our 
way  down  to  getting  the  budget  into 


I  think  NASA  can  survive  (m  $7  ba- 
llon. I  think  they  can  do  it  at  least  for 
1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  adopt  the  original  Morrison  amend- 
ment, and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  JONIB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chatr^ 
malH  wOl  the  gentleman  yield? 
•  Mr.  PORTKR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  JOMBB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  say  that  I 
am  not  going  to  take  much  time  of  the 
,.ffinnrtt^f  and  i  can  hardly  add  much 
to  the  "profile  in  courage"  that  the 
gentleman  tnm  Kansas  [Mr.  Guck- 
MAa)  gava  us  Just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
But  for  the  past  4  years  I  have  heard 
the  same  arguments  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  that  it  is  never 
the  time  to  start  the  serious  act  of  def- 
icit reduetlon. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for 
this  Congress  this  year  to  pass  a 
budget  resolution.  I  think  If  all  of  us 
would  reflect  upon  what  our  oonatitu- 
tents  are  telling  us.  we  would  know 
they  are  telling  us  that  "W«  are  win- 
ing to  share  in  the  sacrlfloe  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  and  we  wOl 
accept  a  cut  if  everybody  else  Is  treat- 
ed the  same  way." 

That  is  a  freeae  resolution.  It  has  to 
start  somewhere.  We  can  do  much  to 
advance  the  budget  process  by  starting 
it  here  tonight  and  paastaig  this  freeae 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Moaaiaoir]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Poa- 
nuJ.  I  hope  that  we  wiU  put  our  votes 
where  so  many  of  us  have  put  our 
rhetoric  and  vote  for  the  Morrison 
amendmoit. 
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Mr.  PORTER.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  for  that  state- 
ment, also  otue  of  courage.  There  is  no 
way  to  get  at  this  except  to  say  no  to 
Increases  in  spending. 

I  would  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  frtun 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Moaaiaoal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port a  trtewe.  I  have  cmly  one  qualifi- 
cation on  that,  and  that  is  that  it  be  a 
freeae  that  extends  across  the  board. 

I  am  not  a  profile  in  courage.  It  does 
not  make  too  much  difference  to  me  in 
my  district  which  way  I  vote  on  this, 
but  I  like  to  be  consistent. 

I  favor  actually  a  larger  budget  for 
NABA.  I  think  it  can  be  Justified,  but  I 
would  support  a  freeae  if  it  is  ai^Ued 
across  the  board. 

Now.  this  is  not  going  to  be  the  oou- 
rageooB  vote  that  some  of  you  have 
said  It  is  going  to  be.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
pcvular  vote  and  a  lot  of  you  are  going 
to  get  on  it.  because  it  Is  going  to  be 
popular. 

Where  It  Is  going  to  be  hard  is  when 
you  get  to  the  defense  budget  up  here. 

I  ask  you  now,  are  you  wfl^tag  to 
really  be  courageous  and  reeognlas 
that  when  you  vote  for  a  freeae  here, 
you  have  committed  yourself  to  a 
freeae  across  the  board? 

Mr.  PDRSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  will  be 
happy  to  jrMd. 

Mr.  PURBELL.  I  cannot  speak  for 
all  the  Members  here,  but  I  know 
many  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  pre- 
pand  to  vote  yes  on  a  defense  budget 
freest  across  the  board. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chalrmaq,  will 
the  gaotleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CUIfbrnla.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  my  fHend.  the 
gentleman  mm  Gillfomla. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chainaan.  I 
*««»«"»-Mt  the  iimt'f— "  fnm  csyif or- 
nia  on  his  stafsmenf  I  briisve  tlicre 
are  many  of  us  hars  who  has«  I 
liKHfilwl  a  ixMitiiuit— It  to  " 
cept,  but  I  think  it  Is  a  ._ 
sword.  Tou  would  also  liinw  to  < 
on  the  othOTsMe  of  the  alriejhat 
when  aodal  prognna  and  sntltlsacot 
programa  eoaaa  baCors  this  body,  that 
they.  too.'wmdd  be  fftasn. 

Mr.  CHANDLBL  Mr.  Chairman, 
wfll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfamia.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yidd  to  the  gentlsaian. 

Mr.  CHANDUR.  Mr.  Cbatnnan.  I 

appreciate  the  veotleaan  yiddinc  and 

I  really  appreciate  the  cnmmwite  of 

the  gentleman  from  GaUfomia. 

1 90ke  earlier.  I  want  to  be 

ed  with  them,  with  the  , 

from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fuaamul  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahona  (Mr. 
Jonsl.  If  wt  do  not  start  tonitfit,  if 
there  is  not  the  perception  of  faimesB. 
when  we  do  get  to  something  like  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  Uke  defenae  or  a 
real  cruncher.  Sodal  Seeuitty,  the  ball 
game  is  over.  If  you  cannot  start  to- 
night, you  are  not  going  to  make  it 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cahfomla.  Wdl,  I 
wanted  to  raise  this.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
because  I  want  all  of  us  to  know  where 
the  courage  is  really  going  to  be  re- 
quiivd.  On  this  side  it  is  going  to  be  on 
the  social  issues.  Tou  know  that. 

On  that  side.  It  Is  going  to  be  the  de- 
f  one  issue. 

Now,  properly  speaking,  these  poli- 
cies should  be  resolved  In  the  normal 
course  of  evente  In  our  budget  commit- 
tee and  brou^t  to  us  in  a  way  that  we 
can  take  a  vote  as  to  what  we  want  to 
do. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  Indicated,  that  may  not 
happtfi.  and  If  It  does  not,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  the  action  that  Is 
required  here  on  the  floor,  but  I  am 
very  rductant  personally  to  start  it 
with  this  biU  without  the  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
discipline  that  is  Indicated  and  the 
kind  of  courage  that  is  indicated  in 
voting  for  a  freeae  across  the  board 
when  these  more  difficult  Issues  come 
up. 

I  do  not  think  this  vote  Is  difficult.  I 
think  you  can  vote  for  a  freeae  here 
and  think,  well,  it  really  does  not 
ctmunlt  me  to  do  snything  else,  or  I 
can  vote  not  for  a  freeae  here  and  say 
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that  I  wm  vote  ft  ir  It  later  on  down  the 
line  when  I  see  the  picture. 

am  convinced  personally  that  we 


should  support  the  administration's 
requsst  on  this  bm.  Which  is  not  un- 
reaaaoaUe,  and  jthat  we  should  if  we 
later  decide  to !  have  an  acroaithc- 
board  freeae  cutjifc  tuk.  In  the  Appro- 
prtations  Conumttee,  which  Is  the 
proper  place  to  db  It 

The  CHAIRmAn.  AU  time 
plred. 


ICr.  MORRISpN  of  Coaneedeut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Ijhave  a  parilamentary 
tnquliy.  I 

will  state  his  parliamentary  Inauiry. 

Mr.  MORRUbN  of  Cooneetieut. 
Mr.  Chaiman.  tie  parUamentaty  situ- 
ation here  is  thit  th»  first  vote,  as  I 
understand  It.  Is  (m  the  Walker 
amendment  and  not  on  the  fkweae 
Itself,  is  that  eorfaot;  regaidtaas  ei  the 
disposition  of  tbi  Walker  amendment, 
there  will  be  a.  Separate  vote  on  the 
freeae,  is  thatco^«ct? 

The  CHAIRMAn.  The  gentleman  is 

OOITBCw*  I 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Oonnactieut  I 
thank  the  Chmlr.j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  b£f ered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WsiCBt] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  i 
tleman  from  Cortnecticut  [Mr. 
soal. 

The  amendmett  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  bf f ered  by  the  gentle- 
from  Connecticut  (Mr. 


). 

The  amendnurtt  was  agreed  ta 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  furtbv 

amendmento  to  tlOe  I? 
If  not  the  Cle^  wUl  designate  title 

n. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 
TTiu:  n-SHirrtLB  pricino  pquct 

FOR    COmtERtlAL    AMD    FORBON 
USERS 


Saa  201;  The  Co^tnm  finds  and  dedam 
that-  -I 

(1)  the  apaoe  TfesnsportattoD  Systim  is  a 
vital  .eteiDMit  of  die  OMted 
pncram.  eonttftataw  to  Dnited  I 
enhip  In 
dsvelopsMnt! 

(3)  the  Space  TtaMpoftatloa  System  li 
the  priiBary  apae*  llauDcb  system  for  both 
United  States  national  aeeuiltjr  and  dvO 
SovenmMot  nlirioilK 

(*)  the  Spaee  IMHportatlon  System  ooo- 
trUnitee  to  the  expuston  of  Ukiltbd  States 
iwlvatc  ■eetor  invastoent  and  bwdveuupt 
In  ipaoe  and  therefore  abould  serve  oom- 
merdsl  users; 

(4)  the  avaaabiUtt  of  the  Space  Ttaaspor- 
tation  System  to  f srelsn  ueen  for  peaceful 
purposee  li  sn  Impertsnt  means  of  pneaot- 
tnc  intematlooal  Cooperative  setlvtUss  tai 
the  national  IntcnSt  and  In  mahitalnint  the 
freedom  of  vsoe  for  aettvltiei  atilcfa  en- 
hance the  security  and  welfare  of  manfcliMl: 


(•>  tiM  umted  States  Is  ocmmltted  to 
[  world  leadership  in  space  trans- 
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Trans- 


<•)   Bisktaw   the   Space   Transportatkin 
fUUy  operattOBSl  and  oast  effective 
rantlne  aoeess  to  space  wUl 
tbe  nstkmsl  econonle  benefits  of 
the  sisiisa.  and 

(T)  nsMssisI  aaals  and  the  objectives  for 
the  Spaee  Ttsoaportatlon  System  can  be 
fmtbetad  by  a  atsUe  and  fkir  pridng  p(dicy 
for  the  Space  Haimswlation  System. 


MS.  The  purpoee  of  this  title  Is  to  set 
labuiseniwBt  prldnc  pobey  for  the 

ItaiisiwUtinn  System  for 
clal  sad  fOtelsn  uaen  which  Is 
with  the  objeethres  <rf  the  Space  Ttanspor- 
tatlon  System  sad  enoouraces  the  full  and 
etfeettve  use  of  i 


m.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 


(1)  "Adkaintatrator"  mesas  the  Admlnte- 
trator  of  the  NstknsI  Aenoantlcs  and 


(S)  "additive  costs"  means  the  direct  and 
to  the  National  Aeroaautlcs 
nialstratlan  of  providinc  addl- 
ttonal  fUgbta  of  the  Space  Transportatlan 
beyoud  the  costs  sienrlsted  with 
to  meet  the  United 
paee  trampotatlon 
lirlislliis  the  average  direct  and  Indl- 
reet  costs  of  piiniswi  charges  for  manpow- 
er, eipendeil  hardware,  refurWshment  of 
hardware,  spare  parts.  propellantB.  provl- 
coosimiables.  launch  and  recovery 
program  support,  and  contract  ad- 


(S)  "operattais  costs"  means  the  total 
dtreet  sad  Indirect  costs  to  the  National 
aad  ftiace  Adndnletratlon  to 
the  Space  Transportation  System. 
t'"*"^'^  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of 
prognm  ehsrgm  for  manpower,  expended 
hardware,  refurbishment  of  hardware,  spare 
psrts,  prapsDants.  provisions.  consutnaUes. 
Isoaeh  aad  recovery  services,  program  sup- 
port, sad  contract  administration:  and 

(4)  "cspltsl  recoveiy  charge"  means  a 
dUHTge  ^^^ar-ttwtait  by  the  Administrator 
baaed  on  the  cost  of  an  orbiter  aauntlaed 
over  100  fUgbta. 


AMOPOIXraK 


WA.  (a)  Bsoept  as  provided  In  subeec- 
tlons  (c)  sad  (e).  the  Admlnlstratw  shall 
diarge  tmdtk  ooaamereial  orforeign  user  of 
the  Space  ^aasportsHon  Systwn,  as  retan- 
liiiiwiiieiil.  a  pro  rata  portion  of  an  amount 
determined  under  subsection  (b). 

<bXl)  Hm  amount  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  sbsn  be  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  average  additive  cost  of  a  flight, 
plus 

(B)  a  capital  recovery  charge  for  a  flight 
(S)  hi  no  event  shall  the  amount  deter- 
mined tmdsr  psrsgroph  (1)  exceed  the  aver- 
age tipwsMng  cost  of  a  dedicated  nommer- 
dal  fUtfit  of  the  Space  Transportation 


<e)  The  Administrator  may  reduce  the 
amount  chaigsd  any  coramerdal  or  f oretgn 
user  of  the  Spaee  Transportation  System 
ubder  this  section  (but  not  below  that  user's 
pro  rata  pottloo  of  the  average  addlttvie  cost 
of  a  fUgbt  of  the  Space  Transportatim 
System)  u  necessary  to  achieve  one  or  more 
of  the  following  goals: 

(1)  the  isssM  islluh  of  the  nde  of  the 
united  Statm  as  a  leader  in  space  research, 
technology,  and  devdopment; 


(3)  the  effideat  use  of  the 
pottatica  gjyitewi; 

(3)  the  loiw  raiwe  goal  of  greatly  I 
ing  ooomMKlal  apace  aettvitka;  aad 

(4)  the  goal  ctf  enbanning  the  intematlon- 
al  competitive  poaltioB  oftoe  United  Statee 
in  providing  spaee  tranepottatian 


of  thia  title,  the  Aibiiinle- 
tweaty-f our  fllgiits  per 
System. 


(d)] 
trator  aliall 
yearof  tbel 
(e)Tbei 

(1)  set  an  amount  lower  than  the  amount 
detennlned  under  subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
(c>.ar 

(3)  provide  mKcost  fUidits. 
for  any  oommerdal  or  foreign  ueers  of  the 
Ttamportatian  System  who  Is  In- 
In  reaeardi  aad  development  pn^ 
with  the  National  AeronautleB  and 
Space  Admtailatiation. 

msLina  aaiK 
SacL  30S.  Thia  title  aban  apply  to  fllghU  of 
the  Space  Tranapoctattai  System  during 
the  period  beghmliy  on  October  1.  Iggg. 
and  ending  on  September  30,  IWl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  tha«  amend- 
ments to  title  H? 


Chairman,   I 


Mr.    WALKER.    Mr. 
off CT  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waibk  On 
page  13.  strike  UOe  n  sad  taaert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  ftdlowiiw: 
TTTLC     n-SHUTTIjB     PRICINO     FOR 

OOmOERCIAL  AND  FOREIGN  USERS 

FINDINaS 

Sac  301.  The  Congress  finds  and  dedares 
that— 

(1)  the  ftMce  Ttansportatlan  System  is  a 
vital  element  of  the  United  States  space 
program,  contributing  to  United  States  lead- 
ership In  space  researdi.  technology,  and 
development; 

(3)  the  Qpaet  Tranvottatian  System  Is 
the  ivimary  ipaoe  laondi  system  tar  both 
United  States  nstinnal  security  dva  sovcm- 

mCOt  DUHMCMC 

(8)  the  Space  Tiranspartatlon  System  oco- 
trOmtee  to  the  wrpaiwlon  of  United  States 
private  sector  Investment  and  Invdvement 
In  space  and  therefore  should  serve  ccm- 
merdsl  users; 

(4)  the  availahnity  <rf  the  Space  Transpor- 
tation System  to  foreign  ueers  for  peaceful 
purpoaes  is  an  Important  means  of  promot- 
ing intematinnal  cooperatire  activitla  in 
the  national  lutctcat  »"«<  In  —tM^^twiwy  tijg 
freedom  of  apace  for  acttvittm  which  en- 
hance the  security  aad  wdfare  of  mankind: 

(5)  the  United  States  Is  coBamttted  to 
malntaftilng  worid  leadenhlp  in  apaoe  trans- 
portation: 

(6)  maiUng  the  Space  Transportation 
System  fuUy  operetkinal  and  ccet  effective 
In  providing  routine  sccws  to  apace  wQl 
«»«^hir.«—  the  national  economic  benefita  of 
the  aystem:  and 

(7)  national  goala  and  the  objecttvm  for 
the  Space  Tranaportatian  System  can  be 
furthered  by  a  atable  and  fair  pricing  policy 
for  the  Space  Tramportation  Syatem. 


Skx  303.  The  purpoee  of  this  tttle  is  to  set 
a  reimbursement  pricing  policy  for  the 
Space  Transportation.  System  for  commer- 
cial and  foreign  usem  which  is  conaistent 
with  the  obJecUvm  of  the  Space  Transpor- 
tation System  aad  encourages  the  full  and 
effective  use  of  i 
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an.  Far  puipcwi  of  thta  UUe.  the    ■"•J*^  •"?  dwrelojBment 


porUtton  Syitcm  who  to  bnrohred  in  re- 

irwM  with  the 
National  AerooMiUei  and  apace  AteitnMra- 


(1>  "Admlntotntor"  meaaa  the  Admlnto- 
timtor  of  the  Natlooal  Aeronaatici  and 
Space  AdmlnMiatlaii: 

(S)  "additive  eoat"  maaiia  the  direct  and 
indlract  ooaU  to  the  National  AcranaatiCB 
and  Space  AAalnlatiatlan  of  provldliic  addl- 
tloiMl  fUghta  of  the  8p»ee  Ttanapoitatloa 
Syatan  beycnd  the  oaMi  aaMidated  with 
thoae  fUshte  niriMiry  to  aaeet  the  United 
States  OovemBMBtl  ipace  tranaportatlnn 
needfc  Inrhidlnt  the  averace  direct  and  Indi- 
rect ooaU  of  pngram  eharfca  for  nuuspow- 
er.  expended  hardware.  refurtoWunent  of 
hardware,  ipare  parte,  propellanta.  provl- 
«Miwiii—  launch  and  ieeo»ery 
,  prosram  support,  and  contract  ad- 
ministration; 

(S)  "operatliw  eosU"  means  the  total 
direct  and  indirect  cosU  to  the  National 
Aeronautks  and  Space  Administration  to 
operate  the  Space  Transporfatlon  System. 
lTy>fi«'«t'W  the  direct  and  Indirect  cosU  of 
program  chwaes  for  manpower,  expended 
hardware.  refofMshmsnt  of  hardware,  worn 
parts.  propeUania,  lauflslons.  eoneumaldcs, 
launch  and  lecorety  senrlces.  protram  sup- 
port, and  contract  administration;  and 

(4)  "capital  rseovery  charie"  means  a 
charve  detennlned  by  the  Admlnlstrmtor 
based  on  the  cost  of  an  orMter  amortised 
over  100  fUcbta. 


Sac.  a04.  (a)  Kxcept  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  <f).  the  AAnlnlstrator  shall 
chane  each  commercial  or  f ordgn  user  of 
the  apace  Tranmoftatlan  System,  as  retaa- 
bursement.  a  pro  rate  portion  of  an  assount 
deteimlned  under  subssettan  (b>. 

(bXl)  The  amount  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  Shan  be  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  average  additive  coat  of  a  flight, 
pirn 

(B)  a  capital  recovery  charge  for  a  flight. 
(3)  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  detei^ 

mined  under  paragraph  (1)  exceed  the  aver- 
age operating  coat  of  a  tOgtA  al  the  Space 
Transportation  System  ^us  the  capital  re- 
covery charge. 

(c>  The  Afknlnlstrator  shall  reduce  the 
amount  charged  any  couuiicfclal  or  foreign 
ussr  of  the  Space  Transportation  System 
under  this  section  (bat  not  below  that  user's 
pro  rate  poitlan  of  the  average  additive  cost 
of  a  flight  of  the  Space  Transportation 
System)  as  necessary  to  adileve  the  foilow- 
taw  goals: 

(1)  the  piimnBlion  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leadv  in  space  reeearch. 
technology,  and  devetopaaent; 

(3)  tha  ettMent  use  of  the  Space  Trans- 
portation Syatem; 

<S)  the  aehlevemmit  of  greatly  increased 
eommetdal  space  aetlvltlca:  and 

(4)  the  enhanoaosent  of  the  International 
competitive  posltlan  of  the  United  States  in 
provMbw  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  an  ftee 
world  9aee  tran«ortatlan  servless  and  ca- 
paMUtlea. 

(d>  Tbe  Administrator  sbaU  set  rates  of 
rdmbursement  in  fun  consideration  of  the 
potential  eeoooBslg  vtebiUty  of  alteraathre 


(e)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator sliaU  aasuim  M  fllgliU  per  year  of 
the  SpacA  Ttaaspertatlan  System. 

(f)  Tbe  Oibiiliilslislni  may— 

(1)  art  an  amount  lower  than  the  amount 
determined  under  subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
(e).or 

(3)  provide  n»cost  flights,  for  any  com- 
mercial or  foreign  user  of  the  Space  Trana- 


BOTAITT  aaOOVBKT 

Sac.  300.  The  Admlnlatrator  shaU  examine 
and  report  to  the  Oongreas  on  the  f eaalbOlty 
of  providing  voce  shuttle  launch  services 
on  a  basis  of  royalty  lecovery  over  the  eco- 
noeale  life  of  coiumeiclal  products  produced 
or  proesssed  in  I 


Sac.  300.  The  AAalnlstrator  shaU  conduct 
a  study  and  report  to  the  Oongrees  on  a  pro- 
pooed  pricing  policy  for  certain  servlcee 
such  ss  on-ortilt  service,  repair  or  recovery 
of  spaoeoaft. 


sac.  307.  Thto  title  shaU  apply  to  fnghu  of 
the  Space  Traaiportatian  System  during 
the  period  beginning  on  October  1.  lOOa. 
and  ending  on  September  SO,  IMl. 

Mr.  WALKKR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chataman.  I  aak  unanimoui  con- 
sent that  the  amendtonent  be  oonsld- 
ered    as    read    and    printed    In    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pomsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
terms  of  priorities  in  this  bill,  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  quesUim 
that  «•  face,  and  that  is  the  auestfcm 
of  future  prtdng  of  the  shuttle  loads. 
We  have  adopted  in  the  oommittae  an 
amendment  relating  to  shuttle  pridns 
that  fisstintisllj  freeaes  into  place  the 
present  price  on  the  shuttle.  The  prob- 
lem with  that  is  that  it  does  some 
things,  from  my  penpectiTe.  that 
create  real  problems  out  there. 

First  of  all.  we  have  just  begun  to 
develop  in  this  country  a  anumerdal 
expendable  launch  vehicle  industry. 
They  are  partially  being  devdoped  be- 
cause government  has  encouraged 
them  to  believe  that  there  is  a  market 
for  expendable  launch  vehicles  in  the 
future.  In  other  words,  this  is  private 
enterprise  at  work  within  the  space 
coamunlty  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
where  we  have  the  potential  for  devel- 
oping jobs  In  the  future. 

This  amendment  was  offered  in  com- 
mittee. There  was  a  bipartisan  vote  on 
it.  It  was  defeated  21  to  18  In  commit- 
tee, so  It  is  a  fairly  controversial  issue; 
but  it  does  relate  to  the  questton  of 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  see  space 
used  for  commercial  purposes. 

Under  my  amendment,  what  we 
adopt  is  a  flexible  pridng  policy.  It 
allows  the  NASA  administrator  to 
price  aU  the  way  from  about  $45  mll- 
llon  up  to  $106  million.  What  that 
does  is  assure  that  at  least  we  give  the 
commercial  ELV.  expendable  launch 
vehlde  industry,  a  chance  to  survive. 
This  does  not  guarantee  that  any  of 
them  are  going  V>  make  it  in  the 
market  place,  but  it  does  give  them 
some  hope  that  at  some  point  in  the 
future  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  sur- 
vive. 


Why  is  that  important?  Because  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  expanding  a  major 
space  economy.  If  we  send  the  wrong 
signals  to  Investois  at  the  present 
time,  what  we  will  end  updoing  Is  ean- 
cellna  out- a  large  portion  of  the  econo- 
my that  we  can  develop.  We  will 
cancel  a  large  numDer  of  jobs  that  can 
be  created  In  this  Industry. 

We  are  talking  not  just  of  thousands 
of  jobs,  not  just  hundreds  of  jobs,  we 
are  talking  literally  w«iih««m  of  jobs.  In 
fact,  if  by  the  year  aoiO  you  can  create 
a  trillion  dollar  economy  in  space,  and 
that  is  Indeed  possible  based  on  very 
conservative  eccmomlc  judgments,  yod 
create  the  1086  equivalent  of  $6  mil- 
lion jobs  that  do  not  exist  today, 

D  1910 

If  we  begin  the  proeeag  of  sending 
the  wrong  signals  to  the  Investment 
market  at  the  present  ttme.  what  you 
will  end  up  dtring  Isjoaneellng  out  that 
option  and  spreading  it  out  further 
down  the  line.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
what  we  want  to  be  all  about. 

I  think  we  ought  to  develop  the  kind 
of  flexible  pridng  policy  that  assures 
that  the  NASA  AdailBistratar  can  take 
prices  and  set  them  tagsed  upon  the 
maricet  We  ought  not  be  siibslrtiging 
shuttle  flights.  We  ou^t  not  have  the 
taxpayer  paying  a  portion  of  irtiat  it 
costs  to  fly  aboard  the  shuttle.  ^ 

We  ou^t  to  have  a  maAet  price  for 
the  shuttle  that  is  in  reality  what  the 
real  market  is. 

What  this  does  is  permit  the  NASA 
Administrator  to.  in  fact,  establish 
such  a  market  price.  Now.  If  you  have 
a  product  out  there  that  can  only  fly 
aboard  the  shuttle,  that  has  the  po- 
tential of  real  devaiopaieat  in  the 
future,  that  allows  the  NASA  Adminis- 
trator to  price  that  low  and  allows  It 
to  f^.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  lower 
than  the  pridng  so  that  we  can  get 
that  research  and  developoient  done. 
But  if  you  have  like  a  communications 
satellite  that  is  already  proven  In  the 
marke^dace.  then  this  would  allow 
the  NASA  Administrator  to  price  that 
high  providing  that  he  attains  a  cer- 
tain percentage,  two-thirds  of  the 
market,  for  Amerean  products. 

m  other  words,  he  can  price  low  in 
order  to  keep  a  certain  share  of  the 
market  fw  American  products.  That  is 
also  important  because  you  are  com- 
peting now  with  the  Fteiach  tiiat  have 
their  ARIANE  flying.  We  want  to 
make  certain  we  do  not  give  up  the 
whole  marketplace  to  ARIANE.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  ccnne  to  this  floor 
and  end  up  adopting  something  which 
was  marketability  for  French  prod- 
ucts. 

This  amendmrat  protects  both  sides 
of  that  It  protects,  the  option  for  the 
ELVs  in  this  country,  to  get  their 
market  in  place.  It  also  protects  us 
against  French  interference  in  the 
total  world  market. 
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I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  that  this 
pricing  policy  11  probably  the  most 
crucial  dedskm  Ithat  you  will  make.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  explain  otit  here. 

But  the  fact  k  that  the  future  of 
space  is  wrapped  up  in  what  we  make 
in  terms  of  poll^  determinations  on 
pricing.  If  we  pflce  too  high  we  wHl 
drive  ccnnpetitioii  out  of  the  market- 
place. If  we  prl^e  too  low  and  subsi- 
dize, we  wiU  set;  a  standard  that  will 
allow  no  oommerfcial  activity. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  iOast 
this  amendment  (that  allows  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  proceed  into  the 
future.  ' 

Mr.  NELSON  df  Florida.  Mr.  Chalr^ 
man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  recalt  for  you  the  remarlts 
of  the  gentiemaii  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BoLAMDl.  tlw  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  in  the 
opening  of  the  bfll  being  suiniortive  of 
the  very  technical  and  detailed  lan- 
guge  in  the  bOl  dn  the  shuttle  pridng 
policy.  He  supports  this  policy.  The 
committee  contiguously  had  votes  In 
the  subcommlttae  and  the  fuU  com- 
mittee that  supports  the  committee 
bill,  and  I  urge  yoii  to  stit*  with  the 
committee  language. 

I  wlu  just  brle0y  give  you  an  expla- 
nation of  what^  It  is.  The  "««■■«««" 
model  is  34  fllgbts  a  jrear.  Tou  can 
break  that  down  into  thirds.  Ei^t 
flights  are  going  to  be  DOD  payloads. 


The  second 
be  NASA 
planetsry 
flights  are 
not  the 

make  a  total  of : 
or  not  our  pric0 


flights  are  going  to 
experiments,  Inter- 
We  know  thoae  16 
to  fly.  Whether  or 
el^t  flighta  fly  to 
I  depends  on  whether 
is  comitetittve  with 
the  FYench  ARIANE.  So  we  are  not 
going  to  fly  tttat  additional  d^t 
flights.  We  are  n^  going  to  be  able  to 
use  this  fantasti^  flying  "«•**«*»«*  for 
those  total  24  if  We  do  not  have  a  price 
that  can  oompeta  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

Now,  let  me  tel  you  how  dose  It  is. 
The  last  year  th^  nench  took  SO  per- 
cent of  the  inteitaational  competttion 
on  satellite  busiiiess.  omununka^ions 
satellites.  50  i)eitent  of  them  signed 
up  to  go  on  the  AttlANS. 

This  is  a  poller  judgment  of  our 
omunlttee.  We  fad  very  stnmgly  that 
it  is  not  in  the  pest  interests  of  the 
mission,  so  we  ihave  gone  through 
dosens  and  doaem  of  hearings  and  we 
have  heard  fromi  the  oommuntties  aU 
involved,  and  we  have  heard  from  all 
the  commercial  Users  of  the  shuttle' 
ihat  there  is  real  {potential  for  $60  bU- 
llon  in  commerdal  develc^jmient  in 
space.  And  they  support  our  kind  of 
pricing  policy. 

Mr.  VOUOOSi  Will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  NELSON  df  Florida.  I  yidd  to 
my  distinguished;  colleague  ftam  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  VoLKMXa]. 


-  — *--^ 


idA 


^y^_g^ 


ifl^kJf  M 


Mr.  VOUCMER.  I  just  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  traui  Rorida  for 
his  work  on  this  pridng  policy  and  I 
wish  to  also  bring  about  that  the 
Fkench  are  now  ccmstructing  a  second 
launch  facility  and  that  within  the 
time  period  when  this  pricing  policy 
will  go  Into  effect,  they  will  have  the 
capability  of  taUng  17  launches  a 
year,  which  will  basically,  with  their 
new  launchers,  the  ARIANE  4  and  5, 
when  they  have  it  ready,  then  with 
them  being  able  to  do  more  than  one 
payload  at  a  time,  they  would  be  able 
to  take  it  all  away  from  the  shuttle. 
And  if  we  go  alaog  with  the  amend- 
ment by  tiie  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  my  colleague  said,  we  can 
pretty  well  Uas  those  commodal  pay- 
loads  goodbye  and  we  win  just  have 
the  shuttle  dtting  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  irtio  served  as  the  immedl- 
cate  past  chairman  of  this  ^wce  Sub- 
committee, and  I  thank  him  for  his  in- 
sist   

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentionan 
yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WAITER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


I  do  want  to  correct  the  Rboors  with 
regard  to  the  remaiks  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Missouri,  because  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  FliMlda  [Mr. 
NcLsmr]  will  admit  that,  in  my  amend- 
ment, we  protect  two-thirds  of  the 
marketplace  for  the  United  States 
against  ARIANE.  In  ttie  committee 
bni.  time  is  no  such  protecticm,  there 
is  no  such  flat  market  share  involved. 
So,  therefore,  my  amendment  not  only 
gives  us  the  option  of  earning  more 
mooey,  Imt  in  light  of  the  last  freeae, 
vote,  we  mlglit  be  interested  in  earning 
a  little  bit  more  money  out  of  the 
shuttle.  But  it  also  assures  that  we  do 
not  have  ARIANE  usurping  more  than 
one-third  of  the  marke^laoe. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  for  sodding. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  The  gentie- 
man is  Indeed  correct  about  protecting 
two-tiilrds  of  the  maricet.  Indeed.  I 
helped  him  write  that  language. 

However,  in  our  examination  and 
our  condndons.  we  have  come  to  the 
condustap  that  the  Nation's  best  in- 
terest is  served  by  keeping  the  price  at 
approximately  what  It  is. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Will  the  gentieman 
yidd? 

Mr.  NEUON  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  norida,  my  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  rise  In  op- 
podtlop  to  the  Walker  amendment  I 
think  the  language  that  is  in  the  bill  is 
appropriate  language. 

I  have  several  concens  about  the 
language  of  my  friend  tmm  Pennsyl- 
vania, even  though  well-intentioned. 
But  I  hope  that  it  does  not  prevail  and 


that  we  can  keep  the  language  that  is 
currently  in  the  bin. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  tot  yielding. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requldte  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 


I  do  want  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wauoal.  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  In  the  best  interesto 
of  the  space  program  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Mil,  as  it  stands  today,  calls  for 
a  reduettoi  genoally  of  iriua  we  are 
charging  to  date.  Now,  that  is  not  ex- 
actly true.  Tliat  is  almost  totally  true. 

Today,  the  cost  on  the  shuttle  tat  a 
full  payload  is  $71  mlUUm.  Now.  tt  Is 
tme  that  under  the  committee  bill,  it 
can  go  to  $71.4  million,  just  slightly 
above  that 

But  the  thrust  of  that  amendment  is 
to  take  the  cost  down  to  $45  mmioD. 
You  know,  there  is  only  one  thtaig 
wrong  with  that  and  that  is  genoaUy 
tiie  only  decision  that  can  be  made  is 
to  eitho-  chaise  what  we  are  charging 
now  or  charge  less,  except  for  $400,000 
that  the  amendment  calls  for. 

Now.  what  brought  this  irtude  thing 
on.  the  diuttle  pridng,  of  course,  was 
the  competition  with  the  ARIANE. 
But  also  the  administration's  desire  to 
recover  scMne  of  the  costs. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  happens 
and  what  the  bill  now  says  should 
happen.  A  satdllte— say  a  communica- 
tions satellite  that  is  laundied  into 
orbit  and  stays  there— tiie  »»min^  po- 
tential of  that  satellite,  I  have  been 
told,  is  up  to  $1  UUion.  $1  billion  that 
that  satellite  can  make  during  the 
time  that  it  is  up  in  orbit 

If  that  is  the  case,  that  there  is  that 
good  profit  in  there,  and  that  is  $1  hO- 
ll<m  profit  I  might  say,  if  there  Is  that 
good  profit  in  there,  let  us  get  some  of 
that  profit  to  reduce  this  defidt 

The  Walks'  amendment  says,  all 
right  you  should  reduce  the  price  in 
some  instances  snd,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  takes  the  same  amount  that  is 
In  the  bill  now,  $45  million. 

a  1920 

Either  the  bill  now  or  the  Walker 
amendment  both  of  them  can  reduce 
it  to  $45  million.  The  difference  is 
that  undo*  Mr.  Waucb's  amendment 
you  can  take  it  iq)  to  105  if  your  want 
to  charge  somecme  more  thui  you  are 
presently  diarglng;  you  can  do  that 

Now  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WaiKBd  has  two  other 
things  in  there  that  are  particulariy 
attractive  to  me,  and  that  is  ihat  we 
have  in  this  country  the  <nily  country 
that  has  the  cwabUlty  of  bringing 
something  badi  from  space. 

Anybody  can  shoot  It  and  put  it  up 
In  orbit— not  anyt>ody;  the  French,  the 
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Rmtkum,  ounehrw-all  of  the 

pMtton  can  put  It  in  ocMI.  but  «e  are 
the  only  oom  that  emn  brtnc  it  iMck. 
or  that  can  fix  it  We  oudit  to  take  ad- 
vantace  of  that. 

I  pointgd  out  in  eommittee.  when 
you  fo  to  Sews  and  buy  a  refrigerator, 
they  My.  "All  ritfit,  for  10  percent 
oMf«"  or  whatever  the  flcure  may  be. 
"well  ffai  it  for  you  if  it  btcaka  down." 
We  ouiht  to  do  the  mum  kind  of  mar- 
ketinc 

We  ought  to  My  to  the  launehen. 
"Well  charge  you  ao  much  and  then 
for  a  Uttle  extra,  well  glre  you  a  pack- 
age deal  that  nobody  elae  can  offer  if 
youll  come  with  ua."  That  la  the  way 
to  attract  iNHineH. 

We  alBO  can  offer  lower  coate  for 
rayaltlea.  but  under  Mr.  Waikb's 
MiitTw*!— nt,  it  guaranteea  that  you 
eapUm  two-thtrda  of  the  maritet,  and 
that  ti  a  lot  better  than  we  are  doing 
now;  we  oiily  have  half  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAlf .  The  time  of  the 
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<C*) 


NOIB-aOl 
FovdCni) 


<CT) 


The  QUMtlan  ia  on  the  amendment 
offeied  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
■ytvanlarOfr.  WauobI. 

The  quaattati  waa  taken:  and  the 
dialiman  announced  that  the  noea  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

■aooas^  voR 

Ifr.    WALKKR.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

A  recorded  vote  waa  ordered. 

The  vote  waa  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were   ayea  ao«.  noes 
aoi.  not  voting  S5.  aa  follows: 
PtoDllo.4»] 

Al 


KCA) 


dtl»< 


Oem^r 


KMD) 


Trmflnat 
Trasltr 
MeCiirdjr  XMaO 


MeBiwb 


Vo 
Wklgran 


(WA> 


PodtatU 


Wltftter 
WhttUB 
Wlitb 
TountdtO) 


MOTVOTDfO-SS 


OrOi 


D19S0 

Mr.  SB  LA  OARZA  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no. 


f^Ai^y.A  HOFKDIS.  ROBIMSOK. 
IXMT,  Mnjgt  of  Califttmla.  OBKB- 
STAR.  8CHUMXR.  and  trrUUUe 
ytiMigiaH  their  votes  ftom  "no"  to 
"aye." 

80  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  waa  an- 
nounced aa  above  recorded. 

a  IMO 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU 
designate  title  m. 
The  text  of  title  m  ia  m  follows: 
TTTiM  m—arrKM  op  ooiocbicial 

8PACB  TBAMSPCHITATIOM 
<^jp  101.  SeettoQ  M  of  Um  OomiBeiclal 
Speoe  LMmeb  Act  (PuUle  Law  M-CTB:  M 
SUt.  ioai)  is  snanded  by  addinc  st  Um  and 
tbermf  the  fbOowliWnMre  to  suttaarlaed 
to  be  apiinprlstad  to  the  SeersUry  to  carry 
out  thto  Act  •Mt.OOO  (or  flaeal  year  ItW.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  m? 

Are  there  any  further  amendments 
tothebiU? 

If  not.  under  the  rule,  the  Commlt- 
teerisea. 

Accordingly  the  Cmmnlttee  roee; 
and  the  ftieaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
MoAKUCTl  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Toaan.  Chairman  of  the  Conmit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State 
of  the  Unkm.  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (HJt  1714)  to  authoriae 
■Dproprlations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  develoisnent.  space 
flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, ooastruetion  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purpooea,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  11»,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  recorded  vote  on  the  Morri- 
son-Puisell  frecae  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  a  separate  vote  demanded 
any  other  amendment? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  SPKAKSl  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wlU  repoyt  the  amendment  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Cleik  rea4  as  follows: 

Amendment:  PaSe  7,  after  Une  90. 
the  f ollowfns  new  jubaeetlon: 

(i)  Notwlthata; 
•tons  of  thto 
thortoed  to  be 
(a),   (b).   (c). 
$7,510,700,000. 


LnrtB(ia> 

Fuietto 

SUith.  Robert 

LewhOy 

PMTit 

auFdei 

Uwd 

ftaM 

Solus 

Lo«m« 

Vnmt 

Soiomoa 

u»x 

PrWm 

Spenoe 

Lmr7(WA) 

FMri 

apntt 

UljM 

Pkkle 
FMter 

StOannalii 
atacaen 

MMk 

FHm 

SUUiaai 

Maillfn 

PnneU 

ntimrliTMl 

wSSL* 

Bahall 

■towtmliM 

atnnc 

MuttaOL) 

BV 

flUwttoii 

naitiBanr) 

Itaiula 

Studdi 

The  SPEAKltl  ixo  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  questioni  was  taken:  and  the 
Cbwaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appear^  to  have  it. 


Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Qpetkia, 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  votp  was  ordered. 
The  vote  wai  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayea  S80.  noes 
36.  not  voting  27^  as  follows: 
[R*U  No.  SO] 
AtlS-3«9 
Ackennan  Oollhw 


Andrcvi 

Annimlff 

Anthony 


Aicher 
Aapin 


AnOotai 


Barton 


BedeU 
BcflSMon 
Bennatt 
Bareotar 


Berfll 


BUlnkla 

Biilay 

Boahlart 
rent) 
r(lfl> 


Boiidier 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breauz 


Sundqulat 


awtaidBU 
aynar 
Tilloa 
Tauke 


Taiter 

KCA) 
KOA) 
TORva 
TacrtodU 
TDwna 
I  (CD      TVallcaat 
I  (OA)     Tiaxler 
Boirbal  UdaU 

ValenUne 
VandarJact 
yento 
Vladoriv 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  weared  to  have  it. 

Mr.     PORTER.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  reowded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  395.  noes 
3,  not  voting  84.  as  follows: 
[R0UN0.SI] 
ATES-30S 


Conte 

Cooper 

CointiHn 

Cojnie 

Cialc 

Cnae 


OiUkmui 


AnUtony 

Ardter 

Aiiuey 


Vueanovlch 
Walgren 


AnOote 
Bamanl 


Davti 
delft 
Del^r 


Onycnj 
any  (PA) 
Oraan 


Haasalph 


Weaver 

Weber 

WeiM 

Wheat 

Whitehunt 

Whitley 

Whtttaker 

Whitten 

WMh 


Barttett 
Barton 


DeVnne 


Batea 

BedeU 
BcDcMOO 


OtaweO 


Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevfll 


Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
\Cn,)  WydcB 

lOA)  Wylie 

awth(m>         TalKm 
ftiillli  mm  TomwlAK) 

antthdU)        Toiiiw(MO> 

aauth.  Denny      Zaebau 


DonDelly 
DarBan(MD) 

DORHUKCA) 

Dowdy 
Downey 


HMt 


BlUey 
Boehlert 


(TH) 
(MI) 


NOK8-3e 


Lowery(CA) 
Maifcey 


Broomflald 
Brown  (OO) 
BroyhUl 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Barton  (CA) 
Burton  (W) 


Bd«ardi(CA) 

Bd««ird((OK)  Hntto 

■iii^Kjii  Irdand 

BMltah  Jatfoadi 


Fa««D 


f^llaf^f* 

Canay 
Carper 
CaiT 


Is 
on 


Chappie 

Cneney 

CUnaar 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Codho 

CQleaMn(lCO) 

Ooteaan  cnC) 


rtott 


Boaoo 

Bonrtiw 

BeuUer 


BnwmifV)ld 
k(CA) 
I  (CO) 

Braytam 


Daryer 
Oynwlly 
Dyaon 
■Hly 

tdTT) 
KCA) 
KOK) 


(IA) 
(IL) 


Hyde 


Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (DT) 


nnrdl 
Fdahan 


Byron 


Carney 
Carper 
Carr 


PoiUetto 
Foley 
Piordda) 
KTW) 


aaooo 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  changed  his  vote 
ftom  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  theamendment  vras  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Ciinaer 

CoaU 

C^ibey 

CoMe 

Coelho 

Cirieaun(MO) 

Coltian  (TX) 

OoUina 


Ftank 
nankUn 


niqua 

OaDo 

Oarda 

Oaydea 

Ocjdenaon 

Oekaa 

Oephardt 


Oinartcta 


I«*in(MI) 

LeviBe(CA) 

liewia(CA) 

Lewia(n<) 

UatatAiot 


'^^-^ 


^ 
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UUC) 
(TLi 
dlO) 


Odv 


waa-* 


MOTVanNO-S4 


mSSAOJ  FROM  THE 
PRIBIDKMT 

A  iiieHi«e  in  wrttinc  from  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  wm  ooounu- 
nlcated  to  the  HMm  by  Mr.  SMinden. 
oneof  hlsi 


ta  what  «e  are  doing  or  can  do  to  pre- 
vent lueh  catastrophes  from  ooeurrinf 


PSR80NAL  KZPLANATION 

(Mr.  WOUV  asked  and  was  given 
permtasiaii  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WOUV.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
evening  I  was  inadvertently  away  from 

this  rhW"***^  ftnrlny  thtwa  mmensliwi 

votes.  The  first  of  thsse  votes  was 
ILR.  Itra.  whidi  would  designate  the 
Point  Reyes  Natloaal  neashnm  as  the 
Phinip  Burton  WOderaess  Area.  Bad  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yes" 
CO  HR.  1173.  The  second  of  these 
votes  was  HJL  ISM.  the  eontempora- 
naous  recordkeeping  bill,  whkta  would 
repeal  current  recordkeeping  require- 
ments regarding  tax  deduetkns  for 
the  business  use  of  automobiles  and 
stanllar  ivoperty.  Had  I  been  mesent  I 
would  have  voted  "yes"  on  HJt.  1809. 
The  third  of  theee  votes  was  House 
Ocaeurrent  Resolution  107,  which 
calls  on  the  President  to  take  action  to 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yes"  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
107. 


TatM 


Q  aeio 

So  the  bm  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Da020 

CLASSmED  REPORT  ON  17.8. 
SUPPORT  POR  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE  MOVEMENT  IN 
NICARAGUA-MBBSAOE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
TaAnouR]  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  Uhlted  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

(Fw  message,  see  piuceedlngs  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  April  S. 
IMS.) 


ujb.  participation  in  the  spe- 
cial FACIUTr  POR  SUB-SAHA- 
RAN  AFRICA 

(Mr.  LUNDINE  asked  and  was  given 
permlaslan  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
.  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
aU  too  wdl  aware  of  the  daily  struggle 
for  Ufe  currently  taking  place 
throughout  sub4aharan  Africa.  The 
bill  passed  yesterday  Is  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  we  In  the  United  States 
care  deeply  about  the  welfare  of  those 
who  lack  the  necessary  food,  shelter 
and  clothing  to  survive.  However,  I 
think  what  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of 
in  the  Immediacy  of  the  current  crisis 


We  must  address  the  long-term  ss 
wdl  as  the  short-term  problems  of 
Africa.  The  problems  created  by 
drought  and  the  overall  economic 
crWs  in  Africa  have  not  oome  about 
only  in  the  last  S  years.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  long-term  deterioration. 
Annual  per-capita  grain  production  in 
the  24  countries  most  serlouriy  affect- 
ed by  the  drouiht  haa.been  telling  on 
the  average  of  2  percent  a  year  ever 
since  197ft  If  this  trend  continues,  per 
capita  gradn  productkm  will  be  lower 
in  these  countries  in  1998  even  with 
adequate  rainfall,  than  It  wag  in  the 
drought  year  of  1984.  Obvlouslyi  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  reverse  this 
trend. 

A  long-tenn  dendopment  strategy 
must  include  a  greater  emphasis  on 
human  resource  devdopment.  greater 
sdf -reliance,  greater  economic  integra- 
tion, and  sdentlfle  and  technical 
UKMtress.  Changes  must  be  made  in 
education  and  training  to  ensure 
greatest  relevance  to  the  needs  of  Afri- 
can economies.  Agricultural  projecu 
must  be  oriented  toward  the  small 
landbblders  who  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  African  populati<m  rather  than 
targeted  at  large  fums  as  has  been 
the  pracOee  of  the  past.  Resources 
must  be  used  efficiently  and  the  infra- 
structure iiiM'isssiji  to  development 
must  be  buUt. 

These  changes  cannot  be  made  suc- 
cessfully if  we  are  not  wlUlng  to  pro- 
vide the  w»»»~^»i  and  tfchniral  sup- 
port necessary  to  taing  them  about. 
Consequently,  Coogresnaan  McHuob 
and  myself  are  today  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  authorise  U.8.  par- 
firtpatlon  In  the  special  facility  for 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  This  special  facili- 
ty win  be  administered  by  the  World 
Bank  with  its  purpose  being  to  trans- 
mit policy  advice  ba^ed  by  develop- 
ment lending.  Our  biU  proposes  a  T3A 
contribution  of  $450  millkm  over  a  3 
year  period  and  along  with  the  contri- 
butUns  of  other  dcmor  countries  wHl 
create  a  pool  of  resources  well  in 
excess  of  $1  billion  for  development 
lending  solely  to  the  countries  of  sub- 
Saharan  African. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
In  real  terms,  development  lending  to 
Africa  has  declined  tmn  the  level 
achieved  In  the  early  1980's.  This  situ- 
ation comes  at  a  time  when  short-  and 
l(mg-term  prospects  for  African  devel- 
opment are  bleak.  At  the  same  time, 
many  African  govemnoents  have  come 
to  realise  that  internal  economic 
policy: -adjustments  are  needed  to  help 
encourage  greater  food  production  and 
foster  more  successful  development. 
Countries  that  have  undertaken  such 
measures  have  seen  encouraging  re- 
iponsfs.  While  more  countries  are  de- 
termined to  alter  their  policies:  domes- 


tic, political,  and  economic  constraints 
make  it  very  difficult  to  implement 
further  adjustme  Bts. 

The  spedal  facility  for  sub-Saharan 
Africa  will  have  i^  its  primary  goal  the 
implementation  of  policy  reforms  to 
help  the  Africah  countries  to  help 
themselves.  TO  guoceed.  these  efforts 
must  be  reinforcid  by  development  re- 
sources which  h«p  to  ease  the  adjust- 
ment process.  The  anialllng  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  the  countries  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  underscore  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  participate 
with  the  other  al^  d(»or  countries  in  a 
coordinated  fraiMwork.  The  qwdal 
facility  for  8Ub«aharan  Africa  pro- 
vides such  a  fraiiewoi^  while  provid- 
ing some  of  thf  additional  develop- 
ment capital  required  to  give  Africans 
hope  for  the  future. 


TOWARD  A  CX!)HERENT  VB.  RE- 
SPON8E  TO  AFRICA'S  LONO- 
TERM  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 


(Mr.  McHUOHl  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  i^evise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McHUOH.;  Mr.  Qptaket.  yeKler- 
day  the  House  i  of  Representatives 
passed  much  needed  funding  legisla- 
tion to  meet  thel  food  crisis  currently 
af fUcting  sub4^aran  Africa.  All  of  us 
can  be  proud  of  the  leadership  role 
that  our  Nation  has  played  tn  address- 
ing the  needs  of  the  victims  of  famine 
in  Africa,  peopl4  whose  tragedy  has 
touched  the  IIvcb  of  our  people  and 
people  in  other  nktions. 

Af  I  indicated!  yesterday,  however, 
pasmge  of  this  inuch  needed  leglslap 
tlon  is  not  an  answer  to  all  of  the 
problems  that  Anica  faces.  As  impor- 
tant as  oiu-  respebse  to  the  immwliate 
crisis  is.  the  economic  and  pOUtlcal 
problems.  In  Africa  deaiiy  require  a 
more  coherent,  k^-term  strategy. 

Today,  along  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  pcr.  Lummsl.  I  am 
introducing  legtaation  that  responds 
to  a  growing  copsensus  that  Africa's 
problems  must  be  solved  by  Africans 
themselves  throagh  the  adoption  of 
policy  reforms  teslgned  to  promote 
long-term,  equltsple.  economic  growth 
and  developmeni  Our  bill  would  pro- 
of $480 
facility  for  sub- 
new  and  temporary 
that  is  designed  to 
provide  the  eeonteiic  resources  needed 
tq  support  a  difficult  economic  adjust- 
m^it  process. 

The  medal  f aolity  was  created  out 
of  a  recognition  jthat.  preestng  as  the 
current  crisis  is,  it  is  not  short-tenn. 
Indeed,  one  nedd  only  examine  the 
facts  to  recognke  that  sub-Saharan 
Africa  lags  far  behind  other  regioas  of 


vide  for  a  \J£. 
mUllon  to  the 
Saharan  Africa, 
multilateral 


the  world  in  somi  i  of  the  most  basic  in- 
dicators of  develi  ipment.  For  example, 
the  380  mllll<m  people  who  live  in 
Africa  south  of  t  te  Sahara  have  an  av- 


erage life  expectancy  of  49  years,  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  Th^e  is  only  erne 
doctor  for  every  21.000  pe<H>le:  not  sur- 
prisingly, both  infant  mortality  and 
populatim  growth  rates  are  also  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Per  capita 
income  in  sub4aharan  Africa  is  only 
$491  per  year. 

These  oondltions  predated  the  cur- 
rmt  draught,  the  worst  in  Africa's  his- 
tory, a  draught  whkdi  has  seriously 
exacerbated  those  preexisting  condi- 
tions and  threatens  millions  of  Afri- 
cans with  starvation  and  death.  We 
must  respond  to  the  lmmfdiat.e  crisis, 
but  we  must  also  ctmie  to  grips  with 
the  deeper  human  and  resource  devel- 
opment problems  which  have  long 
plagued  Africa. 

Burdened  with  a  growing  debt-serv- 
ice obligation,  declining  prices  for  pri- 
mary export  commodities,  a  low  rate 
of  return  on  capital  investment,  and 
food  produetlan  that  is  i«gg«tiy  behind 
pcHNilatlon  growth,  the  prospects  for 
Africa  win  remain  bleak  unless  Afri- 
can governments  undertake  funda- 
mental policy  reforms. 

To  encourage  and  sustain  the  kind 
of  changes  that  are  needed.  Africa  des- 
perately requires  addttJimal  resources 
to  stahflisr  and  refwm  its  teetering 
economies,  as  much  as  $6  billion  for 
the  next  3  years  according  to  one 
recent  report. 

Unless  we  snd  others  face  up  to  this 
larger  issue,  we  win  be  regularly  con- 
fronted with  dire  emergencies  In 
Africa.  The  Umger  term  development 
needs  must  be  addressed.  In  the  past. 
one  of  Africa's  major  sources  of 
oonoesslanal  financing  for  devekH>- 
ment  purposes  has  been  the  Interna- 
tional Devdopment  Association  [IDA], 
the  soft-loan  window  of  the  World 
Bank.  However,  even  If  cmnmitments 
elsewhere  are  substantially  reduced. 
IDA  cannot  increase  its  activities  in 
Africa  during  the  next  3  years  because 
of  a  $3  union  reduction  in  its  overaU 
lending  program,  a  reduction  forced 
on  IDA  by  the  United  States  over  the 
objections  of  every  other  donor. 

To  help  address  the  financing  gap. 
the  World  Bank  has  created  the  me- 
dal f adUty  to  push  f <»>  policy  reforms 
in  Africa  and  has  appealed  to  the 
woriA  community  for  $1  billion  to  sup- 
port these  reform  efforts.  Regrettably, 
the  Uhlted  States,  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  leading  proponent 
and  rwtffinrr  of  IDA.  has- not  remond- 
ed  to  this  appeaL  As  a  coasequmoe. 
some  other  potential  donors  have  also 
wlthhdd  their  support. 

Hie  Reagan  administration  argues 
that  the  Uhlted  States  does  not  need 
to  oontrttmte  to  the  special  fadUty. 
both  because  it  is  increasing  its  bllat- 
oal  ecoDomic  aid  programs  for  Africa 
sad  because  the  administration  has  its 
own  program  to  encourage  policy  re- 
forms there. 

In  fact,  the  administration  is  re- 
questing less  bilateral  economic  aid  for 


Africa  next  year  than  was  olglnally 
requested  for  the  current  year.  More- 
over, if  there  .should  be  future  in- 
creases in  bilateral  aid.  they  wm  be  at 
the  expense  of  our  reduced  omnmlt- 
menttoIDA. 

As  for  the  administraticm's  program 
to  suroort  policy  refmm  in  Africa,  the 
amount  of  funds  inndved  is  far  too 
smaU  to  have  a  significant  effect 
standing  alcme.  If  those  funds  were 
provided  to  the  World  Bank,  they 
would  leverage  additional  funds  from 
other  donors.  This  would  result  in  a 
larger  pool  of  funds  iriiich.  when  ap-. 
plied  in  a  coordinated  f astilon,  would 
more  effectively  promoCe  the  neces- 
sary ectmomic  reforms  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  meaningful  development. 
Furthermore.  African  governments 
are  more  likely  to  adopt  reframs  rec- 
ommended by  an  international  institu- 
tion that  Is  not  perodved  ss  having  ul- 
terior political  motives. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  coherent 
U.S.  remonse  to  the  long-term  prob- 
lems that  Africa  faces.  As  a  next  step, 
the  genUonan  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lumnm]  snd  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  respond  affirmatively  to 
the  World  Bank's  uppaiL  That  Is  what 
our  biU  does  and  we  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues win  Join  us  in  taking  this  next 
step. 


tfl'U^FJgK  FENALTIEB  FOR  MI- 
NORTTY  FRONT  CXSMPANY  AC- 
TIVITIES 


(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarics.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  SpeakCT.  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  so-caUed  front  companies 
forming  in  an  attonpt  to  bilk  the  Fed- 
eral moneys  that  are  designed  for  mi- 
nority businesses. 

I  do  not  think  the  front  company 
problem  is  that  big,  but  I  do  think  we 
need  to  address  It.  I  think  it  is  being 
used  to  smear  and  discredit  some  pro- 
grsms. 

Therefore. .  today  I  am  introducing 
legidatlon  amending  the  Sman  Busi- 
ness Act  iriilch  would  increase  the 
penalties  from  2  years  imprisonment 
to  5  years  Imprisonment  tor  each  front 
company,  and  from  $5,000  to  $50,000 
for  everjrbody  who  tries  to  put  up  a 
front  company. 

I  hate  them.  I  hate  front  companies 
if  they  attempt  to  Mlk  fmn  legitimate 
minority  businesses. 

There  was  a  Uttle  song  out  that  was 
popular  a  couple  years  ago:  "Ebony 
and  Ivory  Living  Together  in  Perfect 
Harmony." 

I  want  them  in  Jan.  I  want  to  put 
them  in  Jail  and  let  them  sing  that  to 
each  other  in  JaiL  Ebony  and  ivory 
Uving  together  in  perfect  harmony. 
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Mr.  OpBakiir.  there  ii  a  lertous  effort 
nnderway  to  end  all  Federal  funding 
and  mpport  for  mtaMvlty  burineM  de- 
Telopmept.  Not  only  do  theae  efforts 
Include  court  aeUoo,  and  redQetkMM  In 
fWeral  fundi,  but  anear  and  dlKredlt 
taetica  are  betait  f oeuied  on  front  com- 
pany aettvttlea  aa  velL  A  front  compa- 
ny li  one  wlikii  datana  to  be  a  minori- 
ty flm.  bat  tbe  owneiahlp.  day-to-day 
manacenent  and  operatlona  are  con- 
trtrtled  by  a  noomlnorlty  pemn. 

Aa  etaatarnan  of  the  Houae  Small 
Cooualttee.  I  have  been 
aware  of  ludi  tndlcflde  front 
««*»»r*»«r  flrma  who  routinely  partld- 
paie  In  Ooverament-aponeored  pro- 
lama  dwalgnwt  wiedflcally  to  benefit 
minority  burineaMa.  While  I  applaud 
the  effort  of  thoae  who  aeek  to  pre- 
vent mefa  dlihoneety  and  lack  of  buii- 
nem  Integrity.  It  Is  apparent  that 
there  wfll  always  be  a  few  avarldous 
buataMSB  peiBoas  who  will  vlidate  or 
dreumvent  the  law  to  benefit  from  the 
vaitoua  progama  aimed  at  sttstalnlng 
minority  boskMasm  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  Introducing 
whkh  sedB  to  deter  of- 
of  this  kind  by  Increasing  fines 
f«-  vlolaMon  of  section  16(a)  of  the 
small  BuBlneas  Act  (IS  U.ac.  «4B) 
tttn  $S.000  to  $M.000  and  Increasing 
from  2  years  to  6 


and  he  made  an  Incredible  speech.  I 
would  like  to  enter  this  into  the 
RaooBD  If  I  can  for  the  purpose  of  our 
t».i«»Hi«»^  membership  and  those  who 
would  read  the  Raooaa  to  learn  from 
thia  great  man. 

He  Is  an  outstanding  leader  In  the 
Contadora  movement.  He  is  trying  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Central  American 
question,  and  I  would  hope  that, 
indeed,  he  Is  sucoessfuL 

XAHCUI. 


A  T%t  Oomtmton  gnmp 


Alttwwifh  the  extent  to  which  front 
fo— r«"y  activities  pervade  Federal 
pragrams  has  been  tdown  out  of  i«o- 
pofftkm  by  erttles  of  affirmative  actkm. 
I  do  believe  that  leglslatkm  is  warrant- 
ed to  discourage  thoae  few  who,  as  a 
resiilt  of  their  rapadous  nature,  bring 
scandal  and  defamation  to  otherwise 
legitimate  remedies  to  past  and  ongo- 
ing tWsfTiminatlim  In  Federal  contract- 
ing and  subcontrse|lng  programs. 

Because  the  perpetrators  of  these 
schemes  to  steal  economic  opportuni- 
ties from  legitimate  minority  flmu  are 
thre«tenlng  the  very  existence  of  mi- 
nwtty  and  women-owned  businesses  in 
this  euuutiy.  both  the  minority  and 
majority  parties  involved  deserve  pun- 
ishments to  suit  their  felonious 
crimes.  I  would  like  to  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  ooomnsoring 
and  working'  for  the  enactment  of  this 


AIXXRX88  BY  BEIJ8ARIO  BETAN- 
CDR.  PRESTOEMT  OF  COLOM- 
BIA. TO  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
8ENTAT1VE8 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permlasfcm  to  addresB  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  %)eaker.  last  year 
I  had  an  oppmtunity  to  meet  with 
Presidait  Bellsario  Betaneur.  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia.  This  morning  he 
was  I>ere  addressing  some  Members  of 
Ccm^cas  and  other  interested  parties 


TO   BOOSB 

DC.AruLS.lMS 


,  Wa— UWIWMI. 


Of 


:c* 


I UB  BuMMTJo  Betaneur,  freely  dectod.  oo 
my  fouith  attempt,  Piertdent  of  s  South 
Amertesn  eountry  called  Ooloinbla.  with  a 
terrttory  equal  to  tbat  o(  Franee,  the 
al  Bspubilc  of  OetoMBy 
Mned.  and  with  a  poputatlan  of  ataaoat  M 
mauan  people,  dMrlbutod  on  the  Caribbean 
Coast,  the  Fadfle  Coast,  the 
and  aknc  the  Orlnooo  and 
Without  enaerattoB.  I  could  be 
an  ■""p*"  of  a  typical  lAtln  Ameileaa.  for 
I  am  the  second  child  of  a  aeml-ilUtente 
campeataw  famOy  of  33  children,  bom  of  the 
mme  father  and  mother,  17  of  whom  died  of 
a  grave  ninem-  aobdevelopiBent  atrusillns 
agalnat  such  eoodltloaB,  I  was  the  only  one 
in  my  hamlet  who  was  able  to  study, 
ins  in  parks,  and  doing  all  Undi  of 
tram  picktaw  coffee  beans  as  a  chUd 
working  In  ban,  to  writing  for 
and  being  a  university  professor. 

North  Americans  as  vdl  as  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  to  tonfam  and  be  ashamed  of  the 
ugly  sin  of  mutual  Ignorance,  whleii,  most 
of  tlie  time,  denotes  a  lack  of  interest.  Tlie 
guHt  Is  not  unilateral,  since  if  you  at  times 
are  --«-**^'~  in  identifying  us,  I  must  con- 
fees  that  few  people  In  my  country  would  be 
able  to  name  the  fifty  statea  of  the  Itaion  or 
point  to  them  on  a  map;  oannawaiidlntfly. 
not  even  our  neareat  nejghbnrs  know  that 
anhour  away  from  Miami.  In  our  beautiful 
Caribbean  ardiipelago  of  San  Andrea  and 
Provtdenda.  surrounded  by  Fuiama.  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua.  Honduras,  Jamaica  and  the 
Cayman  t«»«'"«-  ^n|<i«ii  |a  tpfffcyn  snd  the 
predominant  reUglan  Is  Protestant 
i.  Jtstemtacr  to/brpottsm  Isssom 

In  Latin  Amorlea  the  dssire  to  satisfy  our 
needs,  has  artived  tumultuously.  upsetting 
the  traditlaoal  structure,  which  gives  this 
desire  the  inappropriate  name  of  subver- 
slon:  inappropriate  because  among  ourselves 
very  often  the  subversive  agents  are  not  the 
nor  the  leaden,  but  the  situations 


As  a  reeult,  we  must  repeat  leeinns  that 
have  been  forgotten,  or  wen  never  really 
learned,  one  way  or  anothor.  It  Is  our  asplra- 
tioB  that  we  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  doubt, 
in  regard  to  our  desire  for  dsmoaacy.  We 
prefer  liberty;  yee,  we  prefer  democracy.  We 
are  not  flghUng  with  anyone  In  North 
America.  It  Is  Just  that  people  oppr eased  by 
misery,  grasp  at  any  straw,  wfttk.  any  port  In 
a  storm,  above  all  when  they  cannot  find  de- 
vekipment  in  liberty.  But  I  have  faith  that 
In  Latin  America,  Central  America,  and  the 
Caribbean  we  prefer  liberty.  We  prefer 
peace  to  war,  because  our  only  war  Is 
against  underdevelopment.  We  are  privi- 
leged survivon  among  the  agony  of  people 
who,  nevertheteas,  cherish  the  values  of  the 
American  Constitution. 


But,  In  spite  of  our  praMans,  we  Ufce  to 
kMk  around  and  try  to  help.  In  a  < 
and  Christian  way,  nelghbw 
Hence  the  phtn?t«p»'y  and  aettan  of  Conta- 
dora la  founded  In  the  need  to  give  contem- 
porary and  worthy  metaphysical  answen  to 
the  subjeettve  and  objective  aganU  that 
In  every  subwislve  process  For  this 
the  Act  of  Contadora  has  as  Hs  akBK 

To  SMun  the  defence  and  ptoaaotton  of 
democracy  in  the  Central  American  Isthmus 
through  msans  of  free  and  plurallstle  elec- 
tions oi  governments  and  iinsaaaiilslliii  In- 
sUtuUoM.  ellmhiaHfw  all  tatterfereneea  In 
internal  mattsn  and  aU  forces  dsstaWlhIng 
the  governments  of  the  region; 

To  create  opportunittee  for  participation 
to  thoae  not  fci  agreeaaent,  so  that  tat  a  state 
of  reeoBefUatloB  they  beeoBM  part  of  the  so- 
hitlOB  to  their  country's  national  and  Inter- 


To  give  dignified  answen  to  subjective  or 
!«■*■"'*'  subversive  factors,  so  that  there 
are  only  free  people  in  our  hotnelanrtB 
makiivt  exQe  and  dandastlne  operations  un- 
necessary; for  it  is  our  conviction  that  In  a 
tieiiiocjaey  all  Ideologies  may  exist  without 


To  make  subverrioo 
the  objective  Cacton  that  motivate  it  wiU  be 
rtimlnatiwl  by  creating  finanfial  support  for 
a  aodal  taifrastructure  such  ss  hospitals,  . 
water  supidles,  food  production, 
systems,  esaployment,  dieap 
credit,  and  fair  prieea  for  pradnets; 

To  seek  peaceful  sidutlaoi  to  conflicts, 
giving  more  importance  to  dialogne  and  the 
rejection  of  aU  military  Intarventlan.  since 
we  are  convinced  that  sudi  taiterventlon 
would  iw««^*i»h«  a  subversive  wave  through- 
out Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean; 

To  achieve,  as  Its  consequence,  the  demlll- 
tariaatlon  of  Cvtral  America  and  the  de- 
parture of  foreign  military  experts. 

In  this  we  ootaicide  with  what  Indiana 
Bepieaeutative  Lee  H.  Hamilton  has  said: 
"Military  action  alone  will  not  resolve  the 
underlying  problems  of  the  region  and  wHl 
not  neutraltee  the  advances  of  communism 
In  the  long  run." '  And  with  the  Congrees- 
man  from  Arkansas,  WHUam  Alexander, 
who  says  that  "What  Is  tanportant  Is  not 
who  has  the  most  powerful  weapons,  but 
who  has  the  most  valid  political  Ideals,  and 
who  has  the  ptditlcs  that  offer  the  beat  re- 
sponse to  the  elemental  prayen  of  Central 
Americans,  mora  often  motivated  by  Chris- 
♦i^wi—w  than  by  CoBununlan."  * 

AU  of  which  has  as  Its  basis  that  we  recog- 
nise realistically,  that  peace  tai  (Antral 
America  requirea  that  the  countries  inter- 
ested In  the  region  adhere  to  theee  prind- 
ides.  Because  true  peace  Is  one  and  taidlssol- 
uble,  and  war  in  any  region  affects  it  in  the 
whole  worid.  For  that  reason,  Oriombla 
likewlae  seeks  agrteient  with  Intemal 
armed  groups,  and  alao  has  enoouraaed 
agreement  among  oppootaig  facttaos  in 
other  countries:  we  are. proud  that  we  are 
seen  ss  a  moral  force  rather  than  a  military 
power.  Thus  we  better  serve  democracy  and 
humanity.  Because  definitely,  we  are  dtl- 
aens  of  the  worid,  dtlwns  of  the  cosmos  U 
Cari  Sagan  would  say. 

I  must  not  ignore  the  Report  of  the  Bipar- 
tite risiBiilMinn  on  Central  America:  we  are 
attentive    to    iu    recommendations,    even 


■  Lee  B.  iT»—tito«  "Covert  Action  U  Hot  In  Our 
NaMonal  Intcreet."  Uie  Weehteiston  Poet.  Mmjr.  1S4 

■  wtUlMB  Aloander.  "BcIiImM  Latin  PDUcr."  tltc 
Hew  Tort  TtaMe,  July.  3US. 


though  we  are  not  In  complete 
with  the  Manteiieaa  phikMophy  of  i 
Ing  only  the  sodall  Infrastructure  of  those 
who  bcdiave  thcms^ves.  Tills  treatsMnt  of 
the  crisis  reminds  m  of  the  obsolete  Renaio- 
sanoe  liebate  over'  which  came  fbst,  the 
chicken  or  the  egn  We  hope  that  the  ree- 
onunendations  of  the  CommlssloB  wfll  lead 
toi 


4.  Druot  at  4  dntneHve  font 

Permit  me  to  tmleh  on  a  painful  theme. 
Orusi  are  a  two-w«y  tragedy:  they  weaken 
our  two  countries  and  destroy  valuss  that 
are  the  foundation  of  our  moral  and  idiyai- 
cal  patrimony.        ] 

We  are  all  dally  victims  of  this  plagoe. 

Our  two  governiaents  give  no  quarter  In 
tbe  struggle  acalnpt  drugs.  Cokiarida  has 
done  it.  and  win  continue  to  do  It  relentless- 
ly, even  If  with  maierial  and  logistic  limita- 
tions. We  have  reacned  a  point  of  no  return, 
because  we  wish  to  be  on  the  side  of  hmnan 
dignity.  We  wish  to  look  more  at  hntory 
than  at  our  humaa  condition.  And  we  an 
disposed  to  pay  Vak  price,  even  at  out  own 
lives,  which  would  be  a  small  sacrifice  to 
tree  humanity  6t»l  this  scourge. 

But  we  do  not  wuh  to  feel  alone  In  tkia 
struggle,  in  which  you,  too,  take  part*  For 
here  is  tbe  greatcstioenter  of  drug  eonaump- 
tion.  The  tremendous  wealth  fixxiilliii 
from  drugs.  Is  deported  here.  North  Ameri- 
can banks  launder  fantastic  sums  of  money 
and  are  barely  punfahed.  Many  of  the  great 
North  American  daug  traffieken  live  here. 
According  to  tbe  Washington  Post,  "The 
Colombians  are  making  a  mighty  effort,  one 
extending  far  beyond  the  Amettean  preoc- 
cupaticn  with  lawienforoement  (neceasary 
as  that  Is)  and  one  costing  them  far  more  in 
basic  social  stahilky  than  the  American 
drug  proUem  (terrible  as  it  is)  costs  the 
United  States."  Az^  it  to  true:  we  continue 
to  fumigate  cropa,  destroy  laboratories,  seise 
shipments,  JaO  criipinals,  and  extradite  nar 
tionals,  for  wliom,  {notwithstanding,  we  re- 
quest dignified  treatment,  at  the  same  ttane 
that  we  Insist  on  tne  extradition  of  North 
Americans  who  ooaunit  the  same  transna- 
tional Crimea. 

i.Stxpropotaia 

In  sum.  I  have  thie  honor  of  submitting  to 
you.  Honorable  Coagressmen,  the  following 
proposals: 

I.  To  establish  ai|  ABIanoe  for  Peace,  De- 
velopment and  Democracy  between  the 
United  States  and  iktln  America; 

n.  In  the  case  of  Central  America,  support 
the  Act  of  Contadora  and  the  commitments 
inherent  in  It  for  aS  the  oountriea  that  have 
an  intoest  in  the'  srea;  support  plana  to 
generate  employment  and  conatruetion  for 
the  irtiysleal  and  sodal  infrastructure  that 
the  region  requires^  using  the  Interamerlcan 
Development  Bank  as  the  technkal  aecre- 
taryshlp  and  coordinating  entity  of  the  Ad- 
visory OroOp  for  the  region,  according  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  Kissinger  R^nrt; 

m.  Peifeet  the  IntematkiBal  Coffee 
Agreement,  as  a  program  of  cooperatkn; 

IV.  Seek  a  betier  adjustment 
fiscal  polities  and  konetary  pdUttaa  of  the 
United  Btatca  and  other  industrialised  ooun- 
triea. which  Is  reflected  in  lower  Interest 
rates  for  the  devdoMng  oountriec  ind  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exportSjOf  theee  countries,  elimi- 
nating i»otectlonlst  bairlers; 

V.  Strengthen  miiltnat<Tal  credit  organi- 
sations: without  knlg-term  credtt  directed  to 
weU-structured  projects,  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  stimulate  tbe  growth  of  devdoping 
oountftes. 

VL  Intensify  the;  battle  against  drugs  de- 
dared,  by  the  Uplted  Natkma.  a  crime 


cropa  In  Intin 


eradicate  drug-produdng 
and  tai  the  United 
laboratories, 
the   Intematlooal   organlmtlon 
dru0.  strengthen  the  educa- 
agafaist  their  use.  Institute 
ssvere  punishments  for  drug  usen, 
and  provide  stimuli  for  the  substitution  of 


that 


1.  A  driving /one 

The  opportunity  to  oonveise  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  great  democracy,  could 
not  pass  wtthoot  a  new  appeal  to  the  spirit 
that  has  endured  thraugfaout  the  history  of 
this  natkm:  the  same  spirit  that  once  per- 
mitted Jefferson  to  say  that  "every  man, 
and  every  group  of  men  on  earth,  poaaeases 
the  right  to  aelf -government." 

fliaae  groope  of  men  and  aD  humanity, 
wID  be  more  aecure  If  we  give  them  peace;  if 
we  give  them  dignity.  If  we  give  tham  cour- 
age. We  wlah  to  give  them  that  courage, 
that  dignity  and  that  peace.  We  would  fed 
very  weD  accompanied  If  yon— free  dtlMns 
of  this  frse  and  great  nation— persist  In  that 
courage  irtilcli  haa  ffluminated  its  grsat  men 
sinoe  the  ttaae  of  Washington  and  that  has 
4ieen  the  gloiy  of  your  people. 

I  wished  to  come  to  you  to  speak  frankly, 
as  a  friend:  no  euphemism  can  you  expect, 
fbr  that  reason,  from  the  President  of  Co- 
lombia. Our  Uberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  used 
to  say  that  the  good  friend  of  he  who  gov- 
erns is  he  who  speaks  the  truth. 

Permit  mci  In  the  manner  of  Nids  Bohr, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  contemporary  physics, 
to  dose  this  unforgettable  encounto-  with 
his  wotdK  "Every  phrase  that  I  utter  should 
be  oooddsred  not  as  an  affirmation,  but  as  a 
question ,"  * 

That  Is  vrtiat  we  are:  leaden  who  ae^  the 
ways  ot  liberty  to  bring  our  people  happi- 
nem  through  piogrem  and  Justice.  It  says  In 
the  Bible:  "And  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solo- 
mon In  a  dream  by  nl^t  saying:  Ask  what 
thou  wOt  that  I  should  give  thee.  And  Solo- 
mon said:  Give  to  thy  servant  an  under- 
sisnrtlng  heart,  to  Judge  thy  people  snd  dls- 
cera  between  good  and  eviL  And  it  was 
to  the  Lord  that  Solomon  had 
,  thing.  And  the  Lord  aaki  to 
Solomon:  Becauae  thou  bast  ssked  this 
thine,  and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long 
life  or  rldMS.  nor  the  lives  of  thy  enemies. 
but  hast  asked  for  thyself  wisdom  to  disoem 
Judgment,  behold  I  have  done  for  thee  ac- 
cording to  thy  words,  and  have  given  thee  a 
wise  and  understanding  heart,  Inaomuch 
that  then  hath  been  no  one  like  thee 
before  thee,  nor  shall  arise  after  thee."  (I 
Ktaigs  SA-IS). 

With  a  wlae  and  Just  heart,  we  should  fed 
the  moral  duty  to  offer  responses  through 
democracy  and  liberty,  to  the  anguished 
questions  of  America  and  the  worid. 


ROBERT  M.  BOR.  CHIEF  COTJS- 
SEL  OF  THE  COMBOTTEE  ON 
AORICDLTURE 

(Mr.  BB  LA  OARZA  uked  and  was 
given  pennission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DB  lA  OARZA.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  one  of 
the  finest  public  servants  «^o  has  ever 
helped  this  House  do  the  Job  the 
petvle  sent  us  here  to  accomplish. 


•Ctted  by  Jacob  Bnawwiky.  El  Aaoenao  del 
Bombre,  Pondo  Bdueatiro  Intemaeriesoo,  BosoU 

um. 


Just  a  few  wedts  ago.  at  the  end  of 
February,  the  Agriculture  Conunft- 
tee's  chief  teunsel.  Robert  M.  Bor,  re- 
tired txom  the  oommlttcte  to  enter  the 
inivate  practice  of  law.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  member  of  any  congressional 
staff  Who  has  a  finer  record. 

Bob  Bar's  ccmtrlbutlaasto  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  would  take  more 
time  to  list  than  the  1-mlnute  rule  of 
the  House  would  aOow.  But  I  know 
that  every  member  who  served  on  the 
committee  in  the  years  since  he  came 
to  us  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1975  will  agree  that  Bob's 
knowledge  of  legislation  and  agricul- 
tural programs  made  a  tremendous 
omtrlbutkm  to  the  worit  of  the  com- 
mittee. IS. 

We  needed  a  counsel  who  could  put 
our  decisions  into  effective  legal  f onn. 
Bob  did  that  for  us,  and  more.  He 
worked  with  our  men^beis  and  the 
staff  to  make  sure  that  what  we 
wanted  to  do  was  done  welL  His  re- 
ports gave  us  the  ammunition  we 
needed  for  effective  management  of 
leglslatton  in  the  House.  His  experi- 
ence both  In  agricultural  programs 
and  in  the  woiting  of  the  House  gave 
us  the  ba^up  that  made  our  commit- 
tee both  strtmger  and  better  respected. 
And  one  thing  more— Bob  Bor  has 
been  one  of  the  hardest  working  men 
most  of  us  have  ever  known.  When 
there  was  a  Job  to  do.  he  was  there 
until  it  was  done  and  done  welL 

I  know  that  Members  of  Omgress 
are  not  the  cmly  people  who  are  grate- 
ful for  the  work  Bob  Bor  did  on  tbe 
HilL  Many  members  of  the  broad  agri- 
cultural community  who  have  worked 
with  him  through  the  yean  on  leglalar 
tive  and  other  proUems  have  reason 
to  admire  his  Afll  and  to  be  grateful 
for  his  dedication. 

Bey<md  all  this,  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  Bob  throu^  these  past 
yean  have  come  to  know  him  as  a  man 
you  can  trust  and  depend  on.  I  do.not 
know  whether  tto/ae  is  any  higher  trib- 
ute yon  can  pay  a  friend  than  to  say 
that  about— and  I  know  we  all  say  it 
about  Bob. 

Bob  is  a  native  of  New  Yoik.  a  grad- 
uate of  New  York  nniversity  and  Co- 
lumbia Unlvosity  Law  School,  an 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  n.  and  a 
man  who  is  lucky  In  his  fiunHy  of 
Judy,  his  wife,  his  sons  and  dau^ter. 
and  his  grandson,  the  television  actor. 

Before  Joining  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  in  1975.  Bob  served  for 
many  yean  at  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. In  the  USDA's  general  coun- 
sel's office,  he  became  an  expert  and 
experienced  hand  at  matten  dealing 
mainly  with  foreign  agricultural  af- 
faln  and  dCMnestic  amunodity  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  many  reasons  we  wHl  miss 
Bob  at  the  Agriculture  Committee.  We 
will  miss  his  wise  oounseL  We  will  miss 
his  balm  and  his  command  of  the  com- 
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pies  attain  ««  dnri  wtth.  We  wOl  mta 
hlB  abOtty  to  work  with  men  and 
momm  ftvm  •wary  field  and  from 
many  comitflM.  Moat  of  all.  we  wtU 
BilM  bk  etaapaniaaatalp  and  hia  Mend- 
ihlp. 

If  tbere  ti  a  wnhm  mea  to  Bob'a  de- 
parture, tt  la  the  fact  that  we  know  he 
will  atffl  be  afcUve  In  the  fMd  of  acrl- 
culture.  I  and  other  mwnberi  of  the 
Africulture  OooHBlttee.  and  the  ataff 
peopla  who  woikad  wtth  htan.  wlah 
Bob  w«n  In  hiB  new  career  In  the  pri- 
vate ptaetioe  of  btw.  I  know  it  wm  be  a 
■aeocaaful  career— became  I  know  Bob 
Bor. 


nrmoDnciifo  oa.  1016.  to  my 

DBIPM  THE  80CIA&;8ICDRITT 

NOTCH 

(Mr.  SMITH  <rf  Ntw  JerMy  aaked 


to 

the  Bouae  for  1  alnute  and  to  revlae 
and  axtendhte  renaifca.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ifew  Jeraey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yeaterday  I  Introdnfied  leda- 
hUlon  whldi  aiMiiawa  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity benefit  dlaparlty  oaoamonly  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  "notdL"  The  bffl  to  ap- 
proprtetdy  rtiialtnatail  aa  HJl.  1916. 

I  am  aore  the  Menabera  of  thla  body 
are  fully  aware  of  the  groaa  Ineoultlea 
In  benefit  payaaenta  which  have  re- 
aulted  fmn  the  benefit  fonnula 
ehame  aigned  Into  law  in  1977  by 
former  Preaklent  Carter.  That  piece  of 
legklattnn.  the  1977  Sodal  Security  Pl- 
enta.  waa  Intended  to 
.  what  waa  then  a  benefit  over- 
Pffoblem,  Tneffart.  how- 
ever, the  aiKcaDed  aidutkm  has  a  oom- 
pletaiy  unfair  and  pmalMng  effect  be- 
tween benefltapaM  to  indlvklualB  who 
have  ihnllar  work  reoorda  but  were 
bom  only  1  year.  1  month.  In  acme 
caaea  Juat  1  day  apart. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  rare  that,  like  me, 
many  of  my  coUeaguea  have  been  oon- 
eemed  about  the  notch  problem  ataioe 
ita  inequltlea  became  dearly  evident 
early  tak  19«2:  1993  waa  the  year  that 
thoae  who  were  bom  in  1917  and 
worked  untfl  ate  66  were  able  to  take 
their  bmc-avrotted  retirement  and 
began  lepdvlug  their  Sodal  Security 
beneflta.  They  were  looking  forward  to 
a  rewarding  and  worry-free  retire- 
ment. 

Thia  ia  not  the  caae.  however.  At 
theee  newly  retired  dtlaena  began  to 
receive  their  beneflta,  they  learned 
that  regardlea  of  their  work  recorda. 
their  beneflta  would  be  cakMlaled 
under  a  different  formula  than  thoae 
who  were  bom  a  year  before  them. 
Hence  their  beneflta  are  now  aubatan- 
tiaUy  lower  even  though  they  may 
have  retired  only  a  yaar  later. 

Mr.  ^efker.  had  the  1977  formula 
been  deaigned  in  a  f aahlon  ffnaWIng  re- 
tlreea  bom  after  1916  to  reodve  bene- 
flta which  were  more  cooaiatent  with 
thoae  of  their  older  coworicera,  we 
would  not  need  to  addrem  thia  ianie 


oooe  again.  It  ia  alao  an  iaaue  which 
could  have  been  addr—ed  durtaig  the 
9eth  Coagraaa.  In  the  taat  Ooogreaa. 
196  Membeia  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentattvea  had  vonaored  varloua  bOla 
which  were  authored  to  addreaa  the 
notch.  Tet  atUl.  the  problem  peraiata 
and  the  vlctlma  cry  out  for  relief. 

It  ia  not  eoay.  Mr.  ^leaker,  to  ex- 
plain to  an  taidlvldual  wbo  haa  worked 
hard  all  hla  or  her  Ufa  why  an  older 
nrighhnr,  perhapa  with  a  dmflM-  w- 
even  leaa  imprearive.  work  record, 
ahould  receive  up  to  $109  or  more  in 
Sodal  Seeivtty  beneflta  per  month. 
And  $100  per  month  equala  $1,300  per 
year,  a  conafclerahle  amount  of  money 
conaMarlBg  that  moat  of  theae  people 
are  dependent  on  flsed  pendon  in- 
oomea.  It  la  not  right  f or  ua  to  aak  the 
younger  pefaon,  aimply  doe  to  hla  or 
her  date  of  Urth,  to  accept  the  tre- 
mendoua  benefit  dlaparlty.  It  la  not 
fair  for  «■,  aa  a  nation  proud  of  Ita 
queat  for  equality,  to  allow  thia  inequi- 
ty to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aa  reqwnaible  leadert, 
elected  to  reprceent  the  intereata  of 
our  oooatituenta  and  to  promote  their 
welfare,  we  muat  commit  ouiaelvea  to 
further  inveattgating  thia  benefit  dla- 
putty  and  acting  to  bring  Juatloe  to 
thoee  vrtio  have  become  vlctlma  of  the 
notch. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
vending  regularly  during  the  paat  2 
yeari  with  nearly  2,000  reaidenta  of 
the  Fourth  Congrtaiionel  Dlatriet  of 
New  Joaey  who  are  affected  by  the 
notch.  Theee  Americana  were  children 
during  the  Oreat  Dcprearion  and 
heroea  vA  the  Woild  War  n  era.  They 
have  contributed  ao  much  to  the  auc- 
ceaa  of  our  Nation.  Muat  they  endure 
yet  another  hardahip  brought  upon 
them  by  their  own  leadera?  Their 
effort,  their  dedksation,  and  thdr  work 
for  thia  Nation  la  embedded  In  our  uni- 
veiaal  recognition  aa  a  world  leader. 
We  cannot  ahadow  their  eentributitma 
now.  We  cannot  Ignore  thia  inequity. 

The  bin  I  introduced  yeatoday,  HR. 
1916.  outUnea  atqia  tat  develoirfng  ree- 
ommenrtatlona  to  remedy  the  diaparity 
in  the  eomputatkm  of  Sodal  Security 
beneflta  awarded  peraona  bom  after 
1916.  I  urge  my  coUeaguea  to  aumMrt 
thia  biU  aa  a  aray  to  alleviate  the  notch 
proUem  and  inaure  that  all  our  aenior 
dtlaena  are  fairly  oompenaated  for 
their  lifetime  contrlbutiona  to  our 
great  country. 


AID  TO  CBMTKAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevkHia  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Ibblaiii)]  is 
recogniaed  for  5  minutea. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  rise 
thia  evening  to  begin  a  diacuaaion  with 
my  colleaguea  in  the  Houae  which  wiU 
continue  over  the  next  several  weeks. 
Mr.   e^ieaker,   following   the   Eaater 


iJ8AJ:AV^  •  -GO  {c?r 


we  wfll  conalder  amiatannff  to 
our  neiitfibora  in  Central  America. 

My  remarka  here  will  be  abort,  but  I 
aak  that  my  complete  statement  on  aid 
to  Central  America  be  printad  in  Ita 
entirety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  moat  view 
aid  to  Central  America  on  the  bade  of 
an  aiimphon  fundaaaental  to  our 
democratic  aodety:  Tbere  is  no  Ideolo- 
gy more  foreign  to  thla  hwmlmhere 
than  that  of  the  Communlat  state. 

In  mcaragua  today  we  very  dearly 
have  a  SovietOiban  backed  Mandat- 
T<ininlat  regime.  We  have  evidence  of  a 
BtOttary  buildup  in  mcaragua  unpreee- 
dented  in  any  other  Central  American 
nation.  Refugeea  are  fleeing  by  the 
tbouaands  and  the  elections  which 
were  held  were  a  sham. 

Tlie  promlaea  of  the  revolution  of 
1979  for  a  plurallatlc  aodety—*  non* 
aligned  foreign  policy— and  dectknia 
have  been  denied.  What  the  Sandlnia- 
tea  have  done  tai  Nicaragua  ia  a  trage- 
dy, and  thdr  behavior  toward  others, 
their  nelghbora,  is  no  better. 

We.,  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, muat  come  to  gripe  with  the  re- 
ality of  the  dtuation— Nicaragua  poaea 
a  direct  threat  to  the  eecurity  4^'our 
Nation.  To  fail  at  thla  time  to  proride 
the  necessary  aid  wlU  surely  bring 
chaos  and  instability  to  the  entire 
region  and  seriously  diminish  the  abQ- 
ity  of  the  United  Statea  to  Influence 
eventa  in  our  own  hemisphere  and  the 
worid. 

The  regime  in  Managua  is  lying  to 
us  Juat  like  it  lied  to  the  OAS  deaplte 
that  ofganiaation's  willingness,  in  an 
unprecedented  move  prior  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Somoaa  dictatorship  In 
July  1979,  to  recogniae  the  coalition 
fighting  against  the  government. 

The  United  States  has  persistenUy 
raiaed  four  points  with  the  Sandiniatas 
In  Its  Mlateral  talka  at  Manaanlllo. 
Theee  are  the  aame  polnta  which  Ife  at 
the  heart  of  the  multilateral  Cnntadora 
negotiations. 

First,  we  want  Nicaragua  to  beaae  its 
suKMirt  for  insurgencies  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

Second,  are  want  the  national  direc- 
torate to  adhere  to  the  prlndplea  of 
the  OAS  Charter,  and  to  h<mor  the 
promises  made  In  1979  In  return  for 
OAS  recognition  of  it  as  a  transitional 
government. 

Third,  we  want  Nicaragua  to  reduce 
the  siae  of  its  military  to  parity  with 
that  of  its  neighbors,  and  to  refrain  al- 
together from  obtaining  or  swIiIhb  ad- 
vanced military  technology.  The 
econmnles  of  Central  America  cannot 
afford  an  arms  race.  Nor  can  t)ie  de- 
mocrades  of  Central  America  thrive  In 
the  face  of  a  military  threat  from  a 
state  located  In  the  heart  of  their 
region. 

Finally,  we  want  to  see  a  reduction 
in  Nlcaraguan  .dependence  on  the  Sovl- 
eta,  the  Cubans,  and  clients  like  the 
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United 
in  the 


FLO  or  Ubya.  Hdther  the 
Statea  nor  any  t^her  nation 
hemisphere    can  I    tolerate 
Soviet  military  oatpoat  One  Cuba  in 
the  Caribbean  la  man  than  — »«"g»« 

I  ask  my  oollea|niea  to  think  about 
theae  facta.  Nicaragua  has  not  Uved  up 
to  Its  commitments  to  the  QA8  nor 
does  it  plan  to  haoor  the  four  eaadi- 
tlons  rtlsmasfirt  wl^i  the  United  Statea 
and  the  Contadorg  group  triilch  I  have 
Juat  mentlonwt    | 

In  fact,  we  know  its  expansive  mili- 
tary policies  are  aontinulng  as  are  its 
doee  ties  With  toe  Soviet  Uhlaa  and 
Cuba.  It  is  provlqing  material,  flnan- 
dal.  and  palit^  support  to  tnsur^ 
gents  In  El  Salvaqor.  Honduraa,  Coata 
Rica,  and  Guatembla. 

At  the  aibne  tim9.  we  are  being  asked 
by  the  Managua  regime  to  bellave 
their  uriupgaiiila  that  the  freedom 
fighters  are  reaDy  nothing  more  ttaah^ 
henchmen      df     former 

deed  lb 

on  the  basis  of  in- 

by  the  Saadtailalaa 

up  to  one  of  th«|r 

overthrowing  the 


of  my 


lak  that  the  f  uU  text 
be  printed  in  the 


Boh.  Amnr  lUBjura 
AisTd< 


Ia  1947.  PraifciHit  Barry  TYoman 
tbat  iftalMNild  be  Amerteui  poliejr  to  mpiMft 
bee  peoplei  who  an  reetattnc  sttempted 
by  aiuied  mtnorltlee  or  by  out- 
It  to  exactly  thto  orindirie 
tbat  to  balBg  taeted  today  in  Oentnl  Aaier- 
ia.  for  than  to  no  Meetagy  more  f orelcn  to 
thto  beadwrtMre  than  tlimt  of  the  oommu- 


that 


of 


We  are 
UA.  foreign 
fmmatlon 
who  have  not 
oQ^gmitmenta  atmie 
previous  regime. 

The  facta  dearly 
nearly  all  the  ao-called  Contra 
arere  actually  sfajimrh  oppooeota 
Somoaa.  Many  foilght  ma  Inst 
and  contributed  tohto  defeat 

What  haa  really  happeqad  to  them 
ia  that  they  bacaaae  dlaoouraged  and 
diailUisloned  v^dthey  saw  that  the 
democratic  rawtfuyon— for  which  ther 
had  aacrifleed  sif  much— waa  bdag 
tranaf oimed  into  >  a  Mandat-LenlnHt 
dictatorship.         I 

The  key  to  IS  A  policy  in  Central 
America  to  to  ere^e  coniltttiona  under 
which  Nicaragua  beeomea  a  peaceful 
and  democratic  mamber  of  the  Central- 
American  commuitty. 

Our  overall  go^  are  to:  Support 
economic  devd«mment;  promote  the 
aecurity  of  threatened  natkma;  encour- 
age negotiationa  i^nong  the  oountriea 
of  the  regkm  thatiwill  aerve  the  inter- 
eata of  the  demoentlc  propesa;  aopport 
democratic  govenfmenta  where  they 
exiat;  and  he4>  ooimtriea  in  the  process 
of  beocmiing  damoeradea. 

We  cannot  expect  to  meet  theae 
goals  If  Nlcaragub  ccmtinuea  In  the 
stranglehold  of  communism.  We 
cannot  expect  Niqaragua  to  atand  in- 
dependentjy  and  ffee  if  we  do  not  hdp 
to  create  a  dtanatfc  whldi  promotea  a 
plurallatic  aodety. 'allowing  alternative 
points  of  view  and  democratle  inatttu- 
tiima. 

If  we  do  nothlngi  or  If  we  inaiat  upon 
doing  very  little,  men  we  can  be  guar- 
anteed of  failure.  But  if  we  chooae  in- 
stead to  review  the  f acta— t»  take  an 
honeat  look  at  th4  situation— then  we 
can  provide  a  measure  of  hope  to 
thoae  that  ask  f<»  our  amristanpe  and 
seek  the  freedom  af  a  democratic  sod- 
ety. 


In  ligiit  flC  thto  fundamental  smimrtlflii.  I 
ecBtend  that  a  nesatlve  vote  oo  awlitiniif 
to  the  Mleancnsn  freedam  fiditen  will 
■end  a  msHaae  to  tbe  HaniHntota  lesime 
and  tti  Soviet  and  Cuban  backen  tbat  we 
aee^  tbe  ccnaelldation  o<  a  Mandit-Lenin- 
tot  regtane  in  mearagua  and  we  are  oneon- 
oeraed  with  the  threat  that  It  poses  to  oor 
etber  Oentnl  Aneriean  netohbora  and  to 
the  aeeinlty  of  tbe  lAifted  StateL 

I  do  finaly  bdleve  that  It  to  the  security 
of  the  Utallad  fltatae  that  we  are  talUnc 
about  hen.  As  aoeli,  eadi  and  everyone  of 
you  nnst  review  tbe  facts,  listen  to  reason, 
and  strike  a  Uow  for  treedom  tbat  wQl  be 
beard  akoond  the  world,  by  aopn 
to  tboae  flg^ttng  for 
in  Oantral'America. 

Letl  review  same  of  tbe  facta  for  a 


Tbe  Mattonal  Blparttoan 
Oentnl  AsMrtca.  tbe  ao-caUed 
rniiiiiiiwinii,  warned  us  eaily  last  year,,in 
leticitlaa  its  oonduslaas,  tbat  tlie  cttato  la 
OoMnl  Anerloa  to  acute.  It  reouires  our  im- 
meillife  sttentlnn  We  do  have  a  fundamen- 
tal idtara<t  in  the  Central  Anmican 
ifgtnn  lateivati  which  an  now  aertooely 
ttareatenoa  by  tbe  Soviet-Cuban  suooeaMs  tai 
If  we  do  not  revood  poatttvely 
qalAly,  we  wHl  find  outadvee  oom- 
peUed  to  ooaunlt  to  substantial  Jncrtasee  in 
economto  and  mUltaiy  SMtotance  In  order  to 
protect  our  vital  eecurity  intereati  In  the 


hi  addition,  furtlier  Inereaaea  in  Soviet  In- 
flMBee  in  our  Hanlsphere  wUl  not  only  re- 
Quin  ireatsr  soBunltment  of  our  risourcte, 
but  MD  tbnaten  our  ablpping  tones  in  the 
reilan,  msnlt  in  Inereaaed  viOlenoe  in  the 
wrhapa,  most  Impartantly,  node 
to  hifluetire  eventa  wwldwlde. 
We  wQI  be  perceived  as  being  unaUe  and/or 
unwHUnt  to  ««»««•»««»  eventa  in  our  own 


We  an  currently  the  target  of  aapeeloua 

regime  intended  to  abape  VA.  f  orelsn  policy 
In  tbe  ragioa  and  to  diaeredlt  the  freedom 
Hghten. 

Tlw  ffaniHntotsa  can  them  "oounter-revo- 
luttonariss".  Iliey  denounce  the  leaden  of 
the  annad  antl-Sandlntota  organiaattona  aa 
*«*~*"— "  of  former  ftealdent  Somoaa. 
But,  the  facta  dearly  demonstrate  that 
nearly  aO  the  so-called  "ocntn"  leaders 
wcae  actually  atauneh  opponenta  of  Somoaa. 
Many  fought  sgainat  Somoaa  and  oontribut- 
ed  to  bto  defeat  What  really  happwifd  to 
tbeai  to  that  they  became  diaaiuaianed 
when  they  aaw  that  the  demoeratto  revolu- 
tion—for wtiidi  they  had  aacrifloed  ao 
mudi- waa  being  tranaformed  by  the  Sandl- 
ntotaa  into  a  Mandat-Leniniat  dictatorahlp. 

Ftor  too  loog.  tbe  debate  over  whether  or 
not  we  provide  saatotaniy  to  our  frlenda  In 
Oeirtral  America  haa  been  duttoed  with 
theae  kinda  of  Uea  and  diainforauition.  aent 
to  ua  oonwUmento  of  the  Sandinista  regime 


in  Managua  They  have  bed  to  tbe  OAS  and 
they  an  now  lying  to  ua. 

Let  me  dte  jiiat  a  few  t««^ 

In  JUne.  IgT*.  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
[OASl.  in  an  unpncedented 
nrwgntaed  the  coalition  fightins 
the  rusiilDi  dietatoKBhIp  of  Anaa- 
anoaa.  The  moat  pervaaive  argument 
for  thto  owe  waa  the  eoaUtlon'a  pnaaiaea  to 
eatabUah  a  phoaliatto  aodety  with  a  mixed 
economy,  to  hold  earty  electlona.  and  to 
puraoe  a  nonallgned  f oreisn  policy. 

In  July.  It79.  the  eoalttlon  irtiidi  repre- 
aented  every  major  aeetor  of  Hiearaguan  ao- 
dety—including  ocpadaed  labor,  private 
bnainwa,  and  the  Catholte  Chuieh-over- 
threw  the  aamoaa  dietatarabipu  Many  NIea. 
raguana  and  aupportcn  of  the  revolution  in 
other  counfatea  had  high  bopea  that  the 
new  government  would  toaprove  tbe  lives  of 
all  the  country'a  dtlaena. 

The  Bandlnlata  gowuuient  heir  ot  the 
coaMtlon.  haa  violated  than  pramlaea  made 
to  the  OAS  and  to  the  Iflcarasuan  people 
becaaae  of  tbe  pdldea  of  the  National  Di- 
rectorate of  the  Hanrtiniata  Mattonal  libera- 
tion nont  [TBUn.  The  VBUTa  nine  Man- 
tot-Lentniet  rendotiaoary' leadera,  dedaring 
themadvea  the  "vanguard  of  the  revolu- 
tton".  have  Impoofd  their  pragrama  on  the 
government  and  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

To  '•"TTirtlitotf  thdr  power,  the  SSndinto- 
taa,  with  Soviet  and  Cuban  hdp.  have  eatab- 
Itohed  a  pervasive  aecurity  apparatua  and 
auxiliary  oagantoaHona.  The  reaidting  le- 
lavaluii  haa  cauaaJ  tena  of  thounnda  of 
Mkaraguana  to  flee  their  ^mn^mm^  Thto 
levd  of  emlgratlan  to  dear  evidence  that  the 
"pturaliatto  aodetr"  pnMnlaed  by  the  revolu- 
tion doee  not  exiat 

The  Handintota  mOitaiy  buHdnip  haa  ex- 
ceeded all  legitimate  defeodve  needL  Staioe 
1979,  the  anay  haa  awollen  tram  about  9J000 
to  119.000  with  62,000  of  thoae  on  active 
duty. 

In  addition,  the  naialliililai  have  amaaaed 
a  total  of  180  tanka  and  200  anMved  vetai- 
dea.  They  have  also  recdved  12  hdlcopten, 
tnduding  at  least  five  lCI-24  gunddpa.  the 
top  of  the  line  Soviet  aaaault  helicopter. 
Then  aircraft  give  the  Sandiniataa  the  abili- 
ty to  atrfte  targeta  deep  In  Coata  Rica  and 
Bonduraa. 

■Thto  Soviet  supported  aurge  inSandtntita 
military  rvpanainn.  along  with  NIearagua'a 
cowUnned  aupport  of  Ifarztot-Leniniat  guer- 
rlllaa  operating  in  neighboring  oountriea, 
haa  thoroughly  diarupted  the  hatonrf  of 
power  In  Central  America  and  vkdatea  ita 
coBomltnient  to  the  OAS  to  pursue  a  non- 
sligiMd  foreign  poUey. 

hi-sddttian.  the  November  4.  1964  elec- 
tlona in  Nicaragua  wen  aerioudy  flawed  and 
did  not  confer  legltimaey  upon  the  Sandl- 
niata  regime.  The  Sandiniataa  refused  to 
grant  the  minimal  conditkna  for  the  demo- 
cratic putiea  to  participate  and  tfaua  faced 
only  token  oppodtion.  on  election.  Again, 
theee  actiona  an  ooonter  to  the  promlaea 
made  to  the  OAS. 

The  Utalted  Statea  has  peratotently  raiaed 
four  polnta  with  tbe  Sandinidaa  In  ita  bilat- 
eral talka  at  Manssnillo.  Ihen  an  tbe  same 
pointa  idikdi  Ue  at  the  heart  of  tbe  multilat 
eral  Contadora  negoMationa, 

Fiist  we  want  Nicaragua  to  oeaae  It  sup- 
port for  inaurgendea  In  other  oountriea. 

Second,  we  want  the  National  Directorate 
to  adhen  to  the  pi1nd|4ea  of  the  OAS 
Charter,  and  to  honor  the  pnxntoea  made  in 
1979  In  return  for  OAS  reoognlUon  as  a 
trandtfamal  govenuaent 

Third,  we  want  Nicaragua  to  reduce  the 
dae  of  ita  miUtary  to  parity  with  that  of  ita 
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nrtthtww.  and  to  icfnOn  altaflcther  (ran 
obUtaitaic  or  Mektac  Mi*aiieed  mlUUrr  toeh- 
nolocT.  Tho  eeonoiBl—  of  Central  Amertn 
cannot  aflord  an  afna  race  wsmrtA  taf  Mio- 
angua'a  Md  tor  mpreBney.  Tbe  deuoua- 
dca  of  Central  Amertea  cannot  thrive  in  the 
face  of  a  mOitanr  threat  (ran  a  state  locat- 
ed tai  the  heart  of  their  rattan. 

Finally,  we  want  to  aee  a  reduction  in  Nie- 
airacuan  dependence  on  the  Sorieta.  the 
Cubans,  and  dtenU  like  the  FLO  or  Libya. 
Neither  this  natton  nor  any  other  nation  in 

military  outpost.  One  Cuba  In  the  Caribbe- 
an is  omtc  thanenouch. 

I  ask  ray  coUcMMea  to  think  alwut  theae 
facts.  Nicaragua  us  not  livsd  up  to  Ite  oom- 
mitmenU  to  the  OAB  nor  does  it  ^an  to 
honor  tbe  four  conditions  diseuBsed  with 
the  Uhtted  Statea  and  the  Contadon  group 
whidi  I  have  Just  mentioned.  In  fact,  we 
knap  lU  expansive  military  poUetas  ara  eon- 
timjtac  as  ara  ita  dose  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  and  Cuba.  It  is  providinc  material,  f I- 
nandaL  and  poMtlcnl  support  to  Insurients 
in  B  Salvader.  Honduras.  CosU  Rica,  and 
Ouatenala.  This  support  takes  the  form  of 
anno.  ■— -"mi^tow  oomrannlcationa.  eoordi- 
nation.  locisticB.  traininc.  propaganda,  medi- 
cal aaslstanee  and  advice. 

Why  or  how.  then,  can  we  be  expected  to 
believe  the  currant  propaganda  campaign 
intended  to  diseredit  the  freedoaa  fighters? 

Can  the  SandinistaB  poasibly  have  any 
crediUUty  left  after  repeatedly  violating 
their  agreement  with  the  OAS  and  their 

The  key  to  VA  poiOer  in  Central  America 
is  to  create  conditkms  under  wlUch  Nicara- 
gua becomes  a  peaceful  and  demoeratie 
n»fTff»^  of  the  Central  American  communi- 
ty. 

Our  overall  goals  are  t«  Support  econom- 
ic development;  promote  the  security  of 
threatened  nations;  encourage  negotiations 
among  the  countries  of  the  regkm  that  wHl 
serve  the  interestt  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess: support  democratic  govemmenU  where 
they  exist;  and  help  eountrlea  In  the  process 
of  becoming  <liiHtoc  rarifs 

We  cannot  expect  to  meet  these  goals  if 
Nicaragua  continuea  in  the  stranglehold  of 
communism.  We  cannot  expect  Nicaragua  to 
stand  Independently  and  tree  If  we  do  not 
help  to  create  a  climate  which  promotes  a 
phiraUstle  aodsty.  aOowtng  alternative 
poinU  of  vtew  and  democratic  Institutions. 

What  the  Sandinistas  have  done  in  NIosp 
ragua  la  a  tragedy,  and  their  behavior 
toward  others,  their  neighbors,  is  no  better. 
We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  reality  of 
the  situation— doing  anythtag  leas  abort- 
changes  our  responsibilities  as  a  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

If  we  do  nothing,  or  If  we  Indst  upon 
doing  vny  little,  then  we  can  be  guaranteed 
of  fkflure.  But  if  we  chooee  instead  to  review 
the  tacts— to  take  an  honast  look  at  the  sttu- 
attao-then  we  can  pcwide  a  measure  of 
hope  to  those  that  ask  for  our  assistance 
and  seek  the  freedom  of  a  democratic  socie- 
ty. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  seek  the  views  of 
the  American  peoide  In  an  open  pubUc  dis- 
cussioo  of  the  issues.  It  win  provide  ah  op- 
portunity to  review  our  preeent  poUcy  and 
address  the  concerns  of  dtlasna  as  expressed 
by  those  itviiw  in  the  State  of  norlda. 

Next  week  in  my  district  I  plan  to  meet 
with  ay  eonattlaenta  and  present  them  with 
the  facts  of  the  case  on  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua.  It  la  my  contention 
that  given  the  comet  inSnmation.  the 
American  people  w(U  opt  f  or  aaslstanee  to 


Otntral  Aaortaa  ao  that  we  can  eontlnua  to 
enmre  that  our  Hemisphere  doss  not 
become  i«irr't"-*~*  by  the  likes  ot  the 
SovlcCOiban  alliance  we  aee  today  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  8PBAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlemgn  from  Florida 
[Mr.  iBBLAiis]  haa  expired. 

Mr.  nULAMD.  Mr.  SpeiJcer.  I  aak 
for  an  additional  1  minute. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wUl  advlae  the  gentleman  that 
he  cannot  requeet  additional  time 
under  a  (^minute  gpedal  order. 

The  gentleman'a  time  haa  expired. 


02030 

INTRODUCTION     OF     THE     1985 

FARM  BILL  ALTBRNATIVE.  HJl. 

1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlaeoun  CMr.  Bmbson] 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introdused  a  bUl  adopted  by  the 
.Amerlepn  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
lepiesenttng  In  Its  mendiership  a  large 
number  of  farmos  and  ranchers 
throughout  the  United  States.  HR. 
196S  Is  ob^eusly  the  product  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  work,  no  doubt  cer- 
talp  compromises,  and  represents  a 
reasonable,  pragmatic  pnvosal  that 
deserves  the  strong  consideration  of 
those  in  Congress  and  the  admloistra- 
tlon  who  will  participate  In  oonstruct- 
Ing  a  1905  Item  Act  that  will  be  put  In 
place  for  at  least  the  next  4  years.  It  Is 
an  alternative  19S5  farm  bill  mvposal 
that  I  commend  to  all  Members  for 
their  perusal  and  their  active  sup- 
port—where possible. 

Agriculture  and  Its  related  Industries 
are  today  In  the  midst  of  a  very  criti- 
cal time.  Many  of  our  farmers  are 
fadng  tremendous  difficulties.  Alarm- 
ing numbers  of  them  an  caught  be- 
tween heavy  indebtedness  and  low 
(Mioes.  snd  virtually  all  are  suffering 
f  rmn  an  inadequate  return  on  the  sub- 
stantial Investments  thejr^e  made  In 
order  to  jiroduoe  food  and  fiber  for  us. 
and  for  a  major  part  of  the  world's 
population. 

That  production.  Mr.  Bpeaket,  must 
continue— but  It  must  omttnue  In  a 
way  that  allows  real  profitability  to 
return  to  the  family  farm.  In  that 
regwd.  I  think  we  have  reached  a  con- 
sensus—both here  In  Washington  and 
out  in  farm  country— that  our  present 
Federal  farm  programs  are  not  moving 
us  in  that  direction. 

In  short,  we  are  approaching  this 
year's  rewrite  of  farm  bill  with  a  grow- 
ing awareness  that  what  we  have  now 
lent  working.  After  SO  years  of  direct 
Federal  Invovlement  In  the  agriculture 
eoonomy,  those  commodities  that  have 
received  the  most  help  remain.  In 
some  respects,  today  the  ones  with  the 
worst  marketing  and  Income  problems. 
And  from  that  realisation,  the  farm 


community  and  Its  Representatives  In 
CmgresB  have  largely  come  to  agree 
that  ehuige  is  needed. 

To  that  end.  I  beUeve  that  the  1985 
farm  bUl  must  allow  our  farmers  to 
eventually  move  closer  to  the  market- 
place, while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing needed  protection  against  the 
highly  unfavorable  maitet  conditions 
that  exist  today  and  will  not  go  away 
tomoiTOw. 

Thus  far,  the  only  blueprint  for  this 
ctumge  we  have  seoi  is  the  admlnlstra- 
tlcm's  proposed  farm  bOl.  While  the 
goal  of  this  proposal  Is  pertiaps  a  good 
one.  I  think  Its  timetable  Is  too  ambi- 
tious. Allowing  our  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers to  work  their  way  hack  to  solid 
ground  will  take  time,  and  the  fbim 
bill  we  enact  must  allow  thaf  time,  snd 
provide  a  bridge  to  that  faim  economy 
In  the  future  that  can  be  more  self-re- 
liant. 

likewlpe.  If  our  timAu  and  ranch- 
ers are  to  mfove  closer  to  the  market, 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  In 
ordn  to  make  those  maAets  ones  In 
whkh  they  can  compete  fairly  and 
profitably.  The  key  to  that,  of  ooune. 
lies  In  our  farm  exports,  and  our  farm 
bill  must  contain  substantive  provi- 
sions for  promoting  these  exports. 

Again,  the  administration's  fann  bill 
proposal  contains  such  provisions,  but 
probably  does  not  ^  enough  In  terms 
.  of  export  promotion. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Natkm's  larg- 
est general  farm  org^iilsatlmi.  un- 
wOed  a  carefully  worked  but  alterna- 
tive to  both  our  exlatlng  farm  pro- 
grams, and  the  administration's  pro* 
posaL  In  terms  of  laying  a  path  for 
positive  change  In  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, while  protecting  our  farmers' 
against  the  consequences  of  moving 
too  qul^ly,  I  believe  this  proposed 
farm  MU  represents  a  reasonaUe.  real- 
Ustlc  option  that  deserves  our  most  se- 
rious omslderatlon.  It  Is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  Introducing  this  pro- 
posal, and  In  doing  so.  laying  It  on  the 
table  to  serve  as  a  good  starting  point 
tram  which  we  can  develop  the  best 
possible  farm  bllL 

In  addition  to  maintaining  reasona- 
ble price  and  Income  safeguards  for 
our  producers,  this  proposal  reflects 
the  strong  tirph****  on  Increased  ex- 
ports and  soO -conservation  that  I  be- 
lieve must  be  Included  In  the  farm  bllL 
Among  the  export  provisions  Is  a  com- 
modity bonus  feature  in  which  por- 
tions of  commodities  in  CCC  storage 
would  be  offered  as  a  bonus  to  those 
who  buy  our  products  on  the  world 
market. 

likewise,  the  blU  Includes  a  7-  to  15- 
year  conservation  reserve  program 
aimed  at  converting  erosion-prone 
land  now  In  crop  production  to  less  In- 
tendve  uses.  This,  along  with  a  provi- 
sion Unking  eligibility  for  farm  pro- 
gram benefits  with  noniHtKluctlon  on 
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I  Igo  a  long  way  toward 
addressing  our  critical  soil  Umb  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  l^waker,  this  legislation,  like 
any  other  existinf  propoasl.  Is  not  per- 
fect Individual  proviidons  wID  not  be 
satisfactory  to  everyone— and  tt'does 
not  represent  a  oure-all  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  fann  economy.  In  teet.  I 
think  It  Is  Imporquit  to  ptrint  out  that 
the  things  that  tsiU  h^  agriculture 
the  most— lower '  deficits.  fUr  trade, 
and  a  staUe  woiftd  economy— are  not 
things  we  can  i^ovide  In  a  ffenn  MIL 
Tet.  we  must  htive  a  solid,  wllstlr 
framework  for  oiv  Federal  faan  pro- 
grams If  our  faiiners  are  to  weather 
the  present  storm,  and  I  bdiste  that 
this  proposal  Is  An  excellent  idpce  to 
start.  I 

I  and  those  imo  are  cosponsorinc 
this  bill  reserve  flhe  rti^t  to  differ  on 
specific  points  obtained  herein,  and 
to  refine  our  posttlbns  if  drcumatances 
so*  warrant  as  ths  general  polides  in- 
corporated in  this  bOl  sre  translated 
Into  legislation  tfitt  will  be  signed  Into 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
In  the  RcooBs.  m  prepared  by  repre- 
sentatives of  ttie  American  FIvm 
Bureau  Federation:  First,  a  summary 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bOl: 
secmd.  a  chart  providing  preUminary 
forecasts  for  tar|et  prices,  loan  rates, 
and  so  forth:  and  third,  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  relating  to  the 
bm: 

Fasm  BnasAU's  Faifi  Bnx— ISCS:  StnouBT 

or  llajoa  ftoviaiosa 

(As  adopted  bykhe  AVBF  Board  of 

Direetocf  Mardi  i-«) 

I.  AQRicournuL  I 

'  !  UW  «S0 


levd  sban  be  antonatically  revlaed  effective 
October  1  of  each  of  tbe  yean  IMS  thnmgb 
urn  tmetgt  In  the  ease  of  1«W  the  price 
levd  revMoD  aliall  occur  on  thefbitday  of 
the  BMOth  faOowliw  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
eultiira  Act  of  UtB.  It  the  Secretary  estt- 
tbat  net  government  price  support 
of  milk  or  the  products  of  milk 
wfQ  bs  laaa  than  •  bUUoB  pounds  or  in 
exesm  of  BJS  bOlian  pounds  he  Shan  adluat 
the  support  price  as  determined  in  this  suh- 
seetlan  aeeonltng  to  the  f (blowing  scale: 
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Provides  for 
program  to  otCMt  the  use  of  export  sobst- 
dice  by  cumpetlngicountrles  and  the  VJS. 

eauae  ot  current  lexrihan—  rnistlBnshipa. 
This  provision  wofld  help  regain  fOteIgn 
markets  and  reduce  OOC  and  flttmer-owned 
reserve  stoAs.  nie:  provislona  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws  shdl  not  ap^  to  this  pn>- 
gmp. 

Tba  Export  Cred^  Revolving  Fund  would 
be  acttvated  and  ^Mended  throogto  IM*. 
Export  sales  flnanrtBd  or  guaranteed  nndei' 
any  CCC  export  credit  program  would  be 
exempted  from  carSo  preference  laws. 

Use  of  the  intannediate  credit  program 
authorised  under  auction  4  ot  tbe  Food  tor 
Peace  Act  ot  1M6  ts^nandatcd. 

The  apedal  standby  export  aubaldy  pro- 
gram is  exempted '  from  cargo  preteenoe 
Uws. 

To  provide  addlti4nal  export  outlets  while 
helping  me^t  the  fbod  needs  of  devekipiag 
countries,  tbe  mlhlmiim  tonnage  to  be 
shipped  under  ilUei  I.  n  and  m  ot  PL  480 
shall  be  10  mUlloa  tons  (up  tram  current 
levels  of  about  8  million  tons).  AH  PL  480 
shipments  would  be  exempted  from  cargo 
preference  laws. 

IXiD4I>T 

Milk  shall  be  sgpported  at  such  level 
equal  to  90  percent  ot  the  simple  average 
••sD  milk"  price  received  by  faimeis  for  each- 
of  the  preceding  three  years.  Thia  price 


m.  UMUI  LCVBLO 

For  wheat,  teed,  grains,  and  rice: 
The  Secretary  dull  make  available  to  pro- 
duoen  noBreooone  loans  and  putrhasw  tor 
eadi  ot  the  1988  throng  1980  crops  at  a 
level  equal  to  78  percent  of  the  stanple  aver- 
age domesttc  ptloe  received  by  farmers  for 
each  ot  the  preceding  ttve  marketing  years, 
exduding  the  high  and  low  valued  years; 
provided  that  tbe  level  ot  loans  and  pur- 
rtissrs  shall  not  be  adltisted  by  mcHe  than 
10  percent  in  any  year,  including  the  first 
year  of  such  program. 
For  cotton  (extend  current  loan  foiraula): 
The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  pro- 
duosrs  nonrseourae  loans  snd  pnichaaea  for 
each  of  the  1888  through  1989  crops  at  the 
lower  ot: 

(a)  88  percent  of  the  average  price 
(weighad  by  market  and  month)  ot  such 
quaUty  of  ootton  quoted  in  the  designated 
VJS.  apat  naifeets  during  three  years  ot  the 
five  year  period  ending  July,  excluding  the 
hi^  and  low  valued  years,  or; 

(b)  80  percent  of  the  average  annoiinwid 
of  T*'**'**  cotton  prices  quoted  CXF. 
NorOieni  Bonve  for  wwparahle  UJB. 
wdfcsi 

The  current  Mtmwiiim  lom  level  of  55 
esBts  per  pound  is  eliminated. 

IV.  uassr  sucas/ooiuisiiui  rai 

WMSAX,  f^D  SaaOIS,  OOROI 

The  targst  price  In  1888  will  be  tnaen  at 
1888  lev^.  naginning  in  1887.  the  target 
price-Shan  bs  aet  at  a  level  equal  to  110  per- 
cent ot  the  same  average  market  prices  used 
to  detsRBine  the  loan  rates  tor  the  commod- 
ities but  ahaD  not  be  adjusted  by  more  than 
5  percent  anmaUy  indudtng  1087.  Deflden- 
ey  payments  wUl  be  oompoted  as  under  cur- 
rent law. 


Whan 
grains 


total  carryover  of  wheat  or  feed 
four  percent  of  annual  world 
or  when  cotton  carryover  ex- 
M  mOUan  balea,  or  when  the  total 
supply  ot  rlee  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by 
fifteen  poeent,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ahall  Implement  a  voluntavy  acreage  reduc- 
tion program.  Authority  tor  acreage  reduc- 
tion and  pakl  dtverston  programa  shall  be 
continued  through  the  1989  orw  yev. 


VI.  APtuKM  uivaaams  pa' 

It  the  Secretary  (rf  Agrlcaltore  makes  land 
dtveisian  paymenta  as  provided  for  In  the 
Agriculture  Act  (tf  1988  to  aasist  in  adJUBtii« 
the  acreage  of  the  1988. 1887. 1888.  or  1888 
crop  of  wheat,  teed  gtalna.  cotton  or  ilce.  at 
least  80  percent  of  such  a  land  dlvcialuu 
Shan  be  made  available  to  a  pro- 
M  aoon  as  poarible  after  the  producer 
to  undertake  the  diverslan  of  land  in 
return  for  the  payment 

viLaomun 
llie  currant  loan  formula  is  retained  for 
soybeans  with  no  additlanal  authority  for 
reduction  or  defldency  paymenta* 


VIII.SO«UI 

The  Secretary  shan  support  tbe  price  of 

throughnon- 
;  at  appropriate  levels  but  not 
than  18  centa  per  pound  for  the  1988 
through  1988  crops  of  sugar.  Sugar  beet 
loan  levda  Shan  be  aet  at  levda  that  are  fair 
and  reaaonatde  In  relatlan  to  the  levd  of 
I  tor  I 


n.  wora.  un>  mohaix 

Wool  and  mtdiair  titles  wiU  remain  sub- 
stantially the  ssme  as  under  tbe  1981  Act. 
x.PBunns 

Hie  peanut  program  would  be  continued 
at  current  support  price  levels. 

The  peanut  quota  wfll  be  established  at 
the  levd  of  tbe  previous  three  yean  average 
o(  doMMstlc  edible  and  aeed  use  with  annual 
modiflcatlcHs  made  by  the  Secretary  not  to 
exceed  8  percent. 

Future  rtiangva  in  quota  loan  levels  would 
be  modifli'd  only  to  reflect  the  percentage 
diange  in  the  prices  paid  index  of  the  previ- 
oostwoyean. 

The  farmer-owned  grain  reserve  wiU  be 
terminated  and  replaced  by  loana  to  wheat 
ai¥l  feed  grain  producen  to  be  made  avafl- 
atde  without  interest  tor  a  nine  month 
period.  A  nine  month  extension  wm  be 
made  available  whldi  wiU  include  a  charge 
for  interest 

xn.  PA' 


The  total  amount  of  deficiency  paymenU 
(excluding  disaster  payments)  that  a  person 
shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or 
more  ot  the  annual  programs  estabUsbed 
under  this  act  for  wheat  feed  grains  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  sbaU  be  Umfted  to  $50,000 
tor  each  ot  the  1908  throu^  1988  crop 
years.  The  term  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  shan  not  include  loans  or  purahases 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secntary  of  Agriculture  to 
represent  compenastian  tor  resource  adjust- 
ment or  public  access  for  recreation. 


zm.  oossBtvATiaa 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  provide 
tor  a  conservation  reatrve  program  for 
ownen  and  operaton  of  erosfam-prone  land 
to  assist  them  in  conserving  soD  consistent 
with  budgetary  Hmitatlnns  Contracts  of 
seven  to  fifteen  yean  would  be  offered 
under  which  producen  would  convert  ero- 
sion-prone cropland  to  lem  intenaive  uses 
such  as  pasture,  pomanent  grass,  legumes 
OT  trees. 

Any  producer  who  brings  ftaglle  land  into 
productkm  shaU  be  ineligible  for  any  farm 
programs  benefits  on  any  crop  in  his  entire 
f mnning  open^km. 

The  following  chart  illustrates  changes  in 
target  prices,  loan  rates  and  defktency  pay- 
ments for  wheat  f eedgraln.  cotton  and  rice 
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•  tlM  ptomMd  Twrm  Bureau  Fmn  BOL 
TlMW  ran  only  Umuch  1M7  atnoe  certain 
nrlablee  make  projection  beyond  that  point 
dlfflcult. 
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Preliminary  f oreeaat  wtlmatf  thorn  tbe 
cost  of  tbe  four  year  Vtom  Bureau  Ftem 
Bill  at  ateut  9X1.1  UUlon.  or  an  averace  of 
about  |«4  billion  per  year. 
Ttu  Tom  BuaxAO  Turn  Bill— Hoar  Juucm 
Quiiiiiiai 

(Fum  Bureau  baa  been  involved  in  a  year- 
lone  study  of  iawee  tamdved  in  tbe  1965 
farm  bUl  that  Congrcai  win  bavc  to  mnaitler 
tbia  inmlnn  and  baa  propoetd  Ifglrtatlon 
that  ma  imprave  farm  aarnlnc  opportuni- 


(Hare  are  aome  al  tbe  moot  frequently 
aiked  qoeetiona  about  tbe  propoaed  IMS 
Fum  Bffl.  All  bear  heavily  on  the  keya  to 
tbe  right  type  of  a  farm  procram.  market 
orientation,  trade  rompatiWIity,  income  pro- 
teetkm  and  tlecal  wponeiblHty.) 

Womt  th*  Farm  Jawati  farm  program 
inaaii  Iommi*  ilinn  j^fioes* 

Fum  prieaa  mom  up  and  down  over  time. 
The  porpoae  of  the  down  aide  of  any  market 
ii  to  Tupanil  eaaaumptkm  and  reduce  tbe  in- 
oentlvoB  of  coavetttors  to  produce  products 
that  are  in  aaeoae  loppiy. 

Many  farmera  are  not  mtiaflert  with  tbe 
commodity  prleea  they  received  after  the 
1M>  FIK  procram  and  tbe  droucfat.  Theae 
major  evnte  clearty  lUuetrate  that  it  la 
beyond  the  aMUty  of  nvernmant  to  force 
commodity  prtooa  up  and  keep  tbem  up 
without  laying  the  foundation  for  more  in- 
Di^ion.  bitfier  taxes,  bitfier  farm  Inpiut 
coata.  interest  ratea.  debt  and  further  farm 
coosolirtatliais. 

While  lawmaken  were  trytng  to  puah 
prleea  up  for  major  eropa.  the  livestock  in- 
Oaatrf  was  forced  to  make  major  adjust- 
ments without  io««mment  help. 

WIB  the  JWm  Bwrsaa/brm  program  mean 
ftwerj^fmettf 

The  Ptem  Bureau  plan  is  not  skewed 
toward  more  or  fewer  farms.  Item  pro- 
grams in  piaoe  slnee  tbe  isacs  have  not 
stepped  the  deeUne  In  the  number  of  farms 
and  farmers.  Chansm  in  tbe  Mimht-  and 
slae  of  tan^  wlU  oonttnue  to  be  influenced 
bgr  tacfaiMdoglcal  advances  and  economic  ef- 
fldeney.  This  win  benefit  commercial  agrl- 
euUura  and 


/«  the  Farm  amrtau  Jtrm  MB  Ma  yree 
market"  oltenuMveT 

Na  A  "free  aurket"  alternative  would 
eliminate  an  direct  ineome  and  price  subsi- 
dies and  an  Indlroet  subsMtes  for  production 
and  BMritatlng  rsoearefa.  diasaae  and  peat 
coatroL  Item  Bureau's  proposal  tfoss  not 
fW-tf-r**  aU  gevamnMnt  prtoa  intarvantlon 
and  involvemant  In  farming  and  ranching. 

Mnd  Bureau  supports  a  continuation  of 
prtaent  farm  programs  bat  with  modlflea- 
tkMM  to  regain  market  share,  eliminate 
aaoem  invwitorlsa.  reduce  taxpayer  coats 
and  invrove  eeonoailc  balanw>  awwaig  crops 
and  between  cropa  and  Uvestoek. 

This  bOl  simply  relates  government  price 
supports  more  to  the  markat,  lam  to  politi- 
cal aettona  which  have  actually  intenslflsd 
many  current  fUm  dlfflcultlss 

How  wm  the  Farm  Bureau  Jkrm  btU  help 
overattjkrm  ineomt? 

U  farm  prograaa  are  more  related  to  mai^ 
kets  and  Ism  dependent  on  political  dael- 
staas.  VJB.  farmeia  will  atop  loCtag  market 
■harea  and  ineome  opportunities  t«  foreign 
peoJoesia.  The  poUey  supports 
growth  fdr  agriculture  and 
tunltlea  f or  incoBW. 

Marginal  farm  aereagee  in  Burope, 
CWiada.  Australia.  Aigntina  and  the 
Unitad  atatea  wlU  be  reduced.  Only  than 
can  UjB.  producets  regain  iheir  competitive 
IHnltl^m 

wm  there  de  cost  eavtngeT 

Tbls  bm  calls  for  reduced  farm  program 
T|.^nMiij  xhls  approach  gives  farmers  more 
credibility  in  caning  for  spemWiig  reductions 
in  other  riillllniiiiiiii  programs. 

The  moat  Important  benefit  for  Individual 
farmers  in  tbe  longer  term  wm  be  to  bring 
interoat  ratce  down.  Farm  eosts  win  be 
under  lem  inflationary  preasure  and  the 
overan  economy  win  be  on  a  better  founda- 
tion for  kmgar  term  growth,  more  trade  and 
increasad  fami  exports. 

WlkrdoaMY  tkU  proposed  legUUMon  tup- 
port  wawdalory  prodiieMoa  oonfroto  to  raiee 

Item  prloes  ultimataly  refleet  the  interac- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  around  the 
world,  not  Just  supply  in  tbe  United  Statea. 
Whenever  the  VJR.  mandated  production 
controls  while  trying  to  sustain  polltlcany 
favorable  but  unrealistic  farm  prleea.  pro- 
duetlon  increaaad  In  foreign  oountriea.  Our 
nuvkea  were  lost  when  acreage  reduction 
programa  ware  laatttuted  in  tba  VA  When 
markets  are  lost  tbey  are  dlfflcult  to  regain. 

Mandatory  prodactlon  cantrols  have  not 
worked  in  the  past  Both  production  and 
marketing  opportunities  have  been  lost  for 
commodities  where  this  approach  haa  been 
used.  {' 

Mandatory  controls  in  tbe  DA  would 
signal  foreign  producers  to  expand  produe- 
tk»  and  sales  of  food  and  fiber  whUa  UA 
farmers  roduee  output  and  carry  stocks  and 
UJB.  taxpayen  pick  up  the  casta  of  modi  of 
tba  world's  farm  prograaas.  VA  farmera 
would  be  reatrletad  to  producing  for  only 
the  domeetic  market 

Mandatory  controls  would  mean  produc- 
tion aUotmenU  and/or  marketing  quotas. 
Ultimately,  government  would  dedde  farm- 
ing oppoitunltlesL  Produosrs  wquld  lose  tbe 
opportanlty  to  prodooe.  Ftodueets  would 
likely  loee  one-tbtod  or  more  of  tbe  prcaent 
crop  acreage  of  f  eadgralns.  wbeai.  soybeans, 
cotton  and  rice. 

Where  1»  the  ineome  opportunitw  for  V.S. 
Jarmen  In  tkt  isOfM  mankett 

World  demand  for  food  and  fiber  wfll  in- 
crease in  the  years  aliead  but  not  at  tbe  ar- 
ttfkally  high  rates  of  growth  experienoed 


during  the  irrO's.  Increased  population  and 
higher  inoomea  in  "mlddla  Income"  ooun- 
triea present  Income  opportunltlea  for  UA 
farmers.  Thoae  people  with  Incfsased  In- 
oom«  wUl  upgrade  their  diets. 

Whmt  eboet  doaiasWc  dtaiaiid? 

Deaasnd  in  the  UA  is  growing  very 
slowly.  With  the  wrpanafcm  of  ooat-redueing 
taohnolagy.  the  only  viable  Ineome  opportu- 
nity is  to  produee  and  sdl  larger  volumaB  in 
tbe  world  market 

WhaX  en  the  oMscMaai  of  the  Farm 
Sureau  funn  prooram  proposal* 

Waslrany  the  ohJecthrea  are  threetold:  (I) 
increaae  aaarket  ibuaa  and  InooBM  opportu- 
nltles;  (»  encourage  BMm  affldeBt  and  bal- 
anced uaa  of  farm  reaouroes  within  farms 
and  amang  farming  regtans:  and  <S)  reduce 
taxpayer  coat 

lliaae  obJeetlvM  wm  be  mat  by: 

1.  Loa9  rates  for  major  crops  tied  to  wortd 
markat  priom  to  inaun  that  UjB.  products 
wm  be  price  oompettttve.  This  win.  In  turn, 
give  a  signal  to  other  export  oompetltots 
that  wa  wm  oompate  and  not  hold  a  prioe 
umbrdla  over  tha  maifeat 

S.  ReeouroH  organlaad  on  fhima  and 
among  ragtons  for  aaarkat  opportunity 
rather  than  government  program  opportu- 
nity. 

t.  Taxpayer  coats  reduead  by  increaaad 
market  opportunltlea  and  elknlnatlng  the 
market  disruption  and  taxpayer  coats  of  the 
federal  f armer-hdd  reaarva. 

Win  thi»  farm  bttt  favor  one  eommodltg 
over  another  when  U  beeamei  tawT 

No.  Current  programs  are  out  of  economic 
halance  Wheat,  for  exampla,  Is  not  priced 
aa  a  feadstoff.  But  with  100  baahds  per 
acre  wheat  on  more  and  more  faima,  wheat- 
must  be  fed  periodically  to  keep  stocks  from 
building.  Feeding  more  wheat  would  be 
batter  for  com  prodnceta  when  droughts 
oeeur  beeauae  a  larger  Mvaatock  Industry 
would  be  maintained.  Feed  prleea  would  not 
experience  the  severe  run-ups  that  hurt  the 
llvestoek  Industry  and  aventually  reduce 
feedgrataieoiMumptkm.    . 

With  an  loan  ratee  made  more  reeponalve 
to  market  prleea,  farm  reeourcea  would  be 
better  utOlaed  over  ttam.  TUB  meana  that 
there  would  be  lass  Ineentlve'  for  supply  re- 
duction programs  year  after  year  as  has 
been  the  experienoe  with  wheat  rice  and 
cotton. 

What  eauaee  production  imbalaneeT 

Supply  reduction  programs  put  aevere 
pressure  on  farmers  to  increase  productlop 
of  "nonfarm  program"  cropa  sudi  as  traits 
and  vagetsMea,  For  wrampla.  the 
raduatlon  tat  ti?<faffTff  qitrrtas  bai 
uMire  and  more  tobaeoo  farmers  to 
vegetaUee.  Sooner  or  later  this  I 
Induced  vegetable  produetlon  eauaee  ptob- 
lema  for  vegetable  producen  outside  tobac- 
co ralring  areas. 

livestock  producen  wm  benefit  fNm 
more  markat  reeponalve  loan  ratee  for 
wheat  fiiedgiBlns,  cotton,  rloe  and  aoybeana. 

Tlie  000  mmion  acrea  of  rangeland  and 
pasture  In  the  VJB.  that  are  not  saltable  for 
crop  produetlon  wm  better  malntoin  their 
value.  Without  farm  program  changaa. 
rangdand  agriculture  wm  cOntlmif  to  de- 
cline as  governmsnt  guaranteed  grain  prices 
and  proitaetien  reduction  programs  raiae 
coat  of  meat  production  and  ulfimatoly 
reduce  consumer  demand. 

How  Witt  farmen  and  the  nation  benefit 
from  thiifarm  MO  propotalT 

Iteneia  wm  benefit  by  taking  action  to 
stop  the  eroeion  of  their  markets  and  thus 
position  themeelves  for  increased  market 
ineome  opportunities  in  the  future. 
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wm  alsoibsnefit  by 
troi  of  federal  spmnting  in  order  to  brtaig  In- 
terest rates  down. 

The  nation  wm  baneflt  staioe  food  wm  be 
produced  and  mnewmfidi  not  proAwed  and 
stored.  "Ria  efioiiwiinf  wm  baiiafH  fMm  con- 
tinued prodoftivttyrgalnB  by  ianaaia.  Tax- 
payers «m  boMtflti  through  ladneed  pro- 
gram ooata  and  lem  preasure  on  the  Federal 
Reeenre  to  pursue  mflationary  money  poU- 


Tbe 


started 


to  irftiHIfal 


How  wiB  thU  farm  bitt  ditferfrom  preeeat 
farm  programeT 

This  proposal  will  allow  decisions  about 
prlcm  to  be  made  aion  by  market  partici- 
pants father  than  sat  by  politicians  and  bu- 
reaucrata. 

jare  tiaslcany  the  aoev- 
mulatlon  of  aeveral  yean  of  deetlon  year 
poUtloal  tinkarlng  vath  farm  iiiiniiiiiallin 

This  proposal  wm  not  riiminato  peiltical 
intervention  in  farm  prioee,  but  It  wm  be 
more  difficult  forjeanAtetea  to 
farmen  more  ***''t'*  fnm 
consumen  than 


Tying  loan  rates  far  major  oaninndltlas  to 
markeu  would  be  a  parm  pOUcy '^atacahad" 
without  doing  awayfwltb  farm  progrun  ben- 
efits. This  policy  re^ogfUsM  that  VJB.  farm- 
en live  in  a  worid  market  for  agricultural 
products. 

This  program  wm  be  a  major  step  In  eor- 
recUng  the  farm  caonomic  poUcy  mlstalres 
made  tai  tbe  1977  a«d  1901  term  laws  toy  fa- 
voring production  f dr  use.  not  for  storage. 

WW  lower  target  prieee  mean  redmeed  ia- 
eeHHect  /br  prodaem  to  partlelpate  in  vol- 
untary eupplK  radwnow  programeT 

Tee.  But  the  target  price  coneept  was 
never  intended  aa  in  Ihceutlre  to  eut  pro- 
duction. Tbe  targetj  price  Is  an  tawma  sup- 
port program.  This  aroposal  keepa  the  origi- 
nal purpooe  intact  Congrem  wm  hare  to 
dedde  how  moefa  income  to  transfer  to 
farmers. 

Under  this  propbsal.  supply  reductions 
wm  not  be  needed  on  a  regular  basis.  Whan 
they  are  needed.  Cemgnas  wm  bare  the  pay 
for  tbem  by  reducing  some  other  area  of 
federal  mending.     ' 

How  Witt  HMSfock  produeere  benefit  from 
thief^rmprogrumJ 

Feed  Is  a  major  axpenre  tcf  beef.  pork, 
lamb,  poultry  and  «g  produeers.  Item  pto- 
granis  over  the  yaa«  bare  favored  crop  pro- 
duction only.  By  ralalng  the  eoat  a<  laad  to 
the  Uveetoek  taiduitry.  fadanl  farm 
grams  have  encoormped  i 
Uon  In  erope  doe  tf  reduced  priea 
have  Injured  llteatfck  produoan  by  artifl- 
dany 

Increased 
tkm  and  away 
duction  on  fan 
intervention  to 
markets 

Item 
cost  of  feed  bat 
ing  storage  and 
overproduction 

With 
fundamental 
tkm.  Uveetoek 
impact  of  federal 
production 
Without  poUqr 
and  llrestoek.  i 
wm  continue  to 

How  wU  fM 
with  the 
gratn  reeenef 

That's  pretty  stangde. 
serve  wffl  be  aboltehed. 


in  1077  in  re- 
for  food  re- 
,  _  ._,^  **••  reoervequickly 
a  eoBvatileut  devloe  fbr  federal  farm 
to  take  grain  oiit  of 
at  home  and  abroad  In  an 
torataatnln  pcioea.  In  the  \ 
with  amrlPrta  ahortad  ui£ 
prleea,  Ureatock  producen  were  whipsswed 
and  faroign  buyan  found  grain  eleewbere. 

Tha  Farm  Bvaaa  bffl  rtiminatif  the  re- 
aerva  and  rapiaeea  It  with  a  almtrte  extenalon 
of  the  ragnlar  nln»aonth  loan-  program. 
Tbe  additional  nlnamonth  loan  period, 
with  Intanat  paid,  would  let  the  market  de- 
tarmtaia  grata  stodta,  not  faderal  farm  pro- 

slnee  grain  wffl  be  produced  and  used,  not 
stared,  Ttapayan  would  benefit  by  not 
baring  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  storing  huge 

lliiB  bffl  wfD  eliminaty  one  of  the  waist 
hirtatieal  fum  program  tarftlatives   stock- 

How  will  flMs  MO  solce  the  datm  prtMemT 

By  tying   goveiuiuent-guarantaad   dairy 

to  the  market  prioe.  producers  wffl 

a  batter  signal  from  eonsumeis.  This 

has  been  loot  for  eeveral  yeara. 

With  dairy  tedmologiea  pushing  per  unit 

mUk  production  eaats  downward,  there  are 

new  agpottanltiw  for  expanding  tbe  utOlxa- 

tkm  o(  aaOk  pradueta. 

Umaaa  dal^  priee  supports  are  consistent 
with  market  reality,  farmen  wffl  be  puahed 
to  mandatory  eontnda  ainoe  goveimiiwit 
off  dairy  produeta  are  isertaln  to 
after  the  diveialuu  jimgrawi  explrea. 


BETHAMT  L  OOLDBERO'S  "MY 
FLKPQg  TO  AMERICA"  E88AT 
WIMB  FOR  STATE  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
k  prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tkaian  trom  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Qwnusad  Is  reoocniaed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  ^leidcer, 
eadi  yew  the  U.S.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wan  and  Its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  script  writing 
contest.  TUs  year  more  than  S00,000 
secondary  sdMOl  studmts  participated 
in  the  contest  competing  for  the  six 
nsflnnal  scholaiahips  which  are  annu- 
ally awarded  as  top  prises.  The  omtest 
them*  this  year  was  "My  Pledge  to 


In  crop 

crop  aiMl  UvaatoA  pn^ 

led  to  nwre  political 

crop  prtooi  v^ion 


hore  affected  not  only  the 
Ita  avanahillty  by  favor- 
reduction 


conaef  the  pnMema 
govemment^mamtoed 

The  farmer-held  re- 


I  would  pk»  to  take  this  opp(»tunity 
to  soboitt  to  the  Rbooko  this  year's 
winning  script  fmn  the  State  of 
Rhode  Uand.  Its  author  is  Bethany  L. 
Qoldberr^Hio  lives  at  8  Cedar  Lane  in 
Warzen.  RL  Bethany  is  the  daughter 
of  PsImCT  and  Sandra  Goldberg.  She 
is  a  senior  at  Warren  High  School 
where  she  serves  as  a  representative  to 
the  student  oouneO  and  is  a  member  of 
the  National  HMmm-  Society. 

I  yOn  in  with  the  residents  of  Rhode 
Island's  First  Congressional  District  in 
saluting  Bethany  for  such  an  out- 
standinC  achievement  Her  eaaay  reads 
as  follows: 


Mt  FttoOB  TO  Am^ac* 
(By  Bethany  L.  Goldberg) 
Aa  a  young  American.  I  boast  of  the  origin 
of  my  country.  America's  forefathers  aocom- 
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pUahed  so  mudi  with  faith,  determination, 
stamina  and  hardships.  Therefore.  I  now 
pledge  to  play  my  role  In  malntaintaig  and  in 
impravlng  tbls  great  country  for  irtileh  the 
POgrlma  endured  amny  difficulties  and  sur- 
vived. Ameiieana  today  must  also  peisererc 
so  that  their  children  and  their  diildran's 
chihken  wffl  lire  m  even  a  better  world.  Un- 
doubtedly, more  than  faith  alone  may  be 
neocasary.  POgrtans  had  faith  that  they 
could  establish  a  natfcm  that  dfered  Ufe. 
Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of  bapptoesB.  As  the 
English  dramatist  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw 
tan^t  us.  creation  toegine  with  imagination. 
"Tou  imagine  what  you  deeire:  you  wm 
what  you  '—■g*"*'  and  at  last  you  create 
what  you  wffl.  'Tike  the  Pilgrims.  I  Intend 
to  keep  burning  that  same  tordi  of  liberty 
with  dillgwine  thraogbO|it  erftieal  tlmesi  To 
lMtaM'»t  American  fireedam.  I  and  other 
American  ritlawis  today  nnist  aet  with  tbe 
same  devotion  to  principle,  thaaaase  fiddlty 
to  duty!  becauM  America  aymboUan  the 
mighty  guardian  of  huamn  liberty,  of  equal 
Juatloe.  and  of  unlvcraal  brotherliood. 

Althougli  I  as  a  young  American  hare  yet 
to  vote.  I  am  wdl  Infotaaed  about  people 
aeektaw  to  lead  America.  Knowtaw  their 
qnaHflrationa.  I  reach  declsiona.  Then  I 
urge  and  Infinmwf  dlg&de  voting  ilUmns  In 
my  community  to  vote  and  to  support  the 
best  pfoplf  for  my  !■>■■■  nuMwit  j^  Pml- 
dent  Atwmiupn  UoBom  sakL  "Voting  is  the 
people's  toiislnrea  The  aierrton  ia  tai  their 
bands.  If  they  turn  their  backa  to  the  fire 
and  get  aconhed  In  the  rear,  thejril  find 
they  bare  got  to  alt  on  the  bUater."  There- 
by, I  wffl  alwaya  dieriah  the  right  to  vote. 
the  right  for  whldi  many  Americana  have 
aaalflead  theb- Uvea.  I  reallm  that  govern- 
ment la  only  aa  good  aa  Ita  l«ad«irs  and  its 
leaden  are  only  aa  good  aa  Ita  dttaena 
dwnand  Therefore.  I  pledge  to  aupport 
there  peraona  who  I  bdlere  wffl  guarantee 
good  government  and  the  queat  for  exeel- 
lenoe. 

Baaleally.  my  pledge  to  America  la  to  be  a 
good  dtlaen.  When  I  rear  my  family.  I  wffl 
to  the  beet  of  my  ability  attempt  to  perpet- 
uate America'a  democratic  Ideak.  At  the 
praaent  time.  I  maintain  a  aenre  of  reapect 
aa  an  Individual  and  a  aenw  of  family,  ap- 
preciating the  comnumlty  and  raapeeting 
the  nation  aa  a  allele.  I  am  aware  of  Ameri- 
ca'a laws  and  prfvlIesH  In  the  Bffl  of  Rlghta 
and  tai  tfte  Oonatitation.  For  there  prtvllegm 
aa  a  young  American  I  am  thankfuL  By 
obeying  always  the  laws  and  alao  doing  my 
beat  to  tanure  that  oOian  aMde;  I  demon- 
atrate  my  good  dtlaenahlp.  In  fact  everyday 
In  adMol  I  diviay  loyalty  and  patiiotlam 
with  there  wordK  "I  pledse  allegiaiioe  to  tbe 
flag  «Mhe  united  Statm  of 
Fledging  my  alleglanwi  to  the  flag  i 
my  impact  for  what  the  atan  and 
aymbolto— our  Indlvlaibie  nation  which 
guarantem  liberty  and  JnatiM  f or  aU.  I  wffl 
even  fulfffl  my  duty  to  fight  for  my  country 
in  time  of  need  by  aerving  In  a  mffltary 
force.  Dedrfng  to  bdp  govern  my  country.  I 
wffl  furthermore  wllUngly  accept  the  dial- 
lenge  of  Jury  duty  tai  the  future.  Abore  all.  I 
hope  to  dlecover  an  my  talenta  and  to  make 
UK  of  both  my  talente  and  my  opportunltlm 
to  benefit  me  and  my  country  to  the  optl- 


At  thla  BBoment  I  pledge  to  obtatai  tbe 
best  education  possible  for  myself.  As  a  weU- 
edueated  peraon.  I  shan  become  a  worth- 
while and  contrlbMting  member  of  American 
society.  Aa  a  knoiriedgeable  peraon.  I  ahaU 
do  my  part  to  Inaure  that  an  Americana 
have  the  opportunity  atated  in  tbe  Oonatttu- 
tion  that  guarantees  tbe  pursuit  of  bappl- 
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naa  tav  ■ttcmiitiiic  to  «"-'«~*»  poveitj.  0- 
Utanwr  ud  bmnan  mff artng.  !■  an  ■••  of 
advmnnd  Uichnolo«y.  I  alMll  do  agr  part  In 
•ndMvortaic  to  milntatn  the  vork  af  ho- 
Bsantty  and  indhrlduidlty  to  keep  MClety 
from  *'-'■■— »^  too  ImpananaL  I  and  other 
AmerleaiM  miiat  iiiaaln  eognlBant  of  the 
human  touch  and  keep  talth  In  vorthlneaa 
of  humanity.  In  caaaaee.  I  diaO  peiriat  In 
helpliw  Aaaertea  paapataate  the  prtaelplea 
of  i»ffiMMi»««>y  and  fteedom  and  lauaiiiliit 
theae  Meala  atlpulatad  In  the  Oooatttatlon. 
ao  eoveted  by  Amerlea'a  f oiefathen. 

Moraofer.  In  thla  we  of  "atar  wan."  I 
must  ynmint  the  leaaureta  of  the  planet 
earth.  I  muBt  oMlotain  ramact  for  the 
water,  the  air.  the  traea.  and  aU  other  natu- 
ral raamireaa.  Maatly.  I  aniat  retain  fUth  In 
hunanlty.  I  mnat  dMfWi  what  la  beat,  and 
take  what  la  peod  aaid  atrive  to  make  Ufe 
better.  In  the  winter  of  my  Ufe.  I  hope  I  can 
— ■■ii«i—  kiiuwim  that  becauae  of  my  par- 
aonal  eentrflmtieBa  to  humanity.  I  have  Mt 
America  the  matcat  Natlqn  In  the  worfcL* 


CONORCSSIiAN  ANNUMZIO  URO- 
■B  HALT  TO  DBPAIIATION  OF 
■THMIC  GROUPS  BT  1CA88 
MEDIA 

The  8PEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Under 

•  prevkna  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman trom  DltaM^  [llr.  Amroazio]  ia 
reoognlaed  for  6  mlnatea. 

•  Mr.  AMNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Houie  OoDCURcnt  Reaolutlon  4.  a  bill 
I  introdueed  at  the  opening  of  the 
Mth  Oonsreaa.  would  put  the  Coograaa 
on  rcootd  in  opposition  to  fflma  and 
televlakn  or  radio  broadcasta  which 
defame,  atereotype.  demean,  or  de- 
grade ethnic  racial,  or  rellgtons 
groupa. 

Aa  an  American  and  the  aon  of  Ital- 
ian taomlgranta,  I  am  mily  too  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  innuendna.  the  sick 
Jokea.  and  the  oountleas  other  vidous. 
contemptible,  and  cruel  methods  em- 
plojred  by  our  mass  media  to  degrade 
members  of  ethnic  and  minority 
groupa.  It  ia  a  tragic  commentary  upon 
our  tlmea  that  thoae  ethnl9  groups 
and  mlnaritiea  which  have  managed  to 
retain  a  vestlae  of  their  original  na- 
tional idenUty.  while  at  the  same  time 
assimilating  into  democratic  society 
and  contributing  mightily  to  the 
strength  of  our  Natkm.  should  be 
made  to  suffer  most  acut^  by  motion 
pleturea.  tdevlslon  programs,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  periodicals  which 
demean  their  Idmtity. 

Denigrating  remarks  about  any 
group  in  our  -society  concerning  ehar- 
acteristlcB  over  which  one  has  no  con- 
trol, such  as  race,  ethnldty,  or  rell- 
gicHt,  are  immoral  in  themselves.  More 
importantly,  though,  and  of  particular 
interest  to  Congress,  is  that  these 
characterisations  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  a  healthy  and  wholesome  po- 
litical system.  My  resolution  recog- 
nises that  the  vitality  of  our  political 
institutions  and  our  values  are  depend- 
ent on  harmonious  relationships 
among  the  various  ethnic  groups.  Only 
If  mutual  respect  is  accorded  to  theae 


groupa    can    oor    democracy 
stronger  and  mote  dynamic. 

When  the  media  allows  and  enoour- 
agea  aspoitao  to  be  cast  upon  groups, 
this  disturbs  sodal  harmony  and  be- 
comes a  political  concern.  Oroupa  that 
have  been  mallgnwi  cannot  htfp  but 
question  the  worth  of  their  aUeglanoe 
to  a  political  system  which  seems  to 
affirm  attacks  upon  them. 

Unfortunate,  the  moUon  picture, 
radio,  and  television  industries  have 
cm  occasion  been  leas  than  diligent  in 
their  regwnsiMHty  to  help  create  a  so- 
ciety In  which  individuals  can  respect 
their  heritage,  and  throutfiout  my 
career  as  a  Member  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatlvea.  I  have  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  take  a  leadership  role 
In  standing  up  sigainst  this  ethnic 
denigraUon. 

Suppmters  of  my  resolution  do  not 
want  government  censorship:  they 
want  the  leaders  in  the  media  industry 
to  eserdse  a  social  conscience  in 
human  relationships  Just  as  they  want 
industries  to  eserdse  a  social  con- 
sdenoe  in  matters  such  aa  employ- 
ment, pollution  control,  or  pricing 
policies. 

Stereotypes  as  presented  on  televi- 
sion can  be  particularly  influwitlal  on 
young  children.  Whether  in  life  or  in 
the  media,  to  a  great  degree,  we 
becone  what  we  see.  Children  are  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  what  they  are 
told  to  be,  but  also  by  obaerving  what 
people,  with  whom  they  identify,  are 
actually  like  or  portrayed  as  bein«. 
Conwquently.  the  challenge  to  the 
media  Is  very  great  indeed,  since  the 
motion  picture  and  broadcast  media 
have  become  central  to  the  American 
way  of  life  and  have  profound  influ- 
ence, particularly  on  children.  The  tti- 
evislon  set  is  a  perfect  instnnnent  for 
those  who  would  mawn  prejudice  and 
prejudgment  of  our  fellow  human 
beings. 

In  the  past  when  private  industries 
defaulted  In  their  social  respopslbfl- 
itles.  they  were  subjected  to  govern- 
mental regulation.  My  reaolutlon 
simply  calls  for  an  evalulttlon  and  an 
accounting  by  the  media  Industry  a 
year  after  congressioaal  passage  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  of  the  code  of 
ethics  or  the  guldellnea  which  they  de- 
velop and  apply  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  immense  in- 
fluence that  the  media  has  today  on 
our  American  way  of  life,  a  greater 
sensitivity  must  be  encouraged  in  the 
depiction  of  ethnic  and  minority 
groupa.  The  passage  of  my  bill.  Houae 
Concurrent  Reaolutlon  4.  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  elimination  of  de- 
rogatory and  defamatory  materials 
which  reinforce  negative  ethnic  stereo- 
types, and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.* 


UPDATE  ON  HOUSE  RKCOUMT 
OP  INDIANA  OORTH  CON- 
ORB88IONAL  DISHUCT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undw 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fhm  Callfbmla  Otr.  PahxraI 
is  recognised  for  5  minates. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  ftMker.as  I  in- 
dicated last  week  in  a  spedal  order,  it 
is  my  Intention  to  keep  Uie  House 
fully  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
Houae  recount  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  tadt  force  on 
the  Indiana  Eighth  Congresstohal  Dis- 
trict held  a  hearing  here  in  Washinc- 
too,  DC.  The  hearing  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  any  interested  party  to 
inform  the  task  force  of  his  or  her 
views  regarding  the  recount  proceas. 
and  to  eatabUah  a  record  regarding 
such  views.  We  heard  tttxax  numerous 
witnesses,  including  present  and 
former  Members  of  Coogreas.  and 
from  various  dtiaens  and  legal  ex- 
perts, ^inthout  exception,  the  wit- 
nesses agreed  that  the  Houae  was  au- 
thorised to  conduct  the  recount  pursu- 
ant to  its  constitutional  duty  to  deter- 
mine the  electkms  and  returns  of  its 
Members. 

WhUe  the  hearing  waa  taking  place 
in  Washington,  DC.  the  six  House  re- 
coxmt  teams,  headed  by  Ariaona  elec- 
tion official  Jim  Shumway,  were 
counting  ballots  In  the  largest  county 
in  the  Ei^th  Congressional  District— 
Vanderburiti  County.  The  Vander- 
burgh County  recount  was  amduded 
on  Thursday  night,  March  38,  and  the 
recount  teams  fanned  out  to  begin  the 
next  two  countlea  on  the  schedule 
early  niday  morning. 

That  same  Friday  morning,  the 
members  of  the  task  force  convened 
for  a  hearing  in  the  munldpal  building 
In  Evansvllle,  IN.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearing  was  to  listen  to  the  candl- 
datea.  their  lawyers,  and  the  dtiaena 
and  elections  offldala  of  the  Eighth 
Congressianal  District  of  Indiana  who 
were  affected  by  the  recount.  Over  a 
docen  witnesses  appeared,  and  each 
made  a  contribution  to  the  record. 

In  the  afternoon,  following  the  hear- 
ing in  I^ransvllle,  the  task  force  mem- 
bers travded  to  Spencer  County, 
where  two  of  the  recount  teams  were 
in  the  process  of  counting  abaentee 
papw  ballots.  After  viewing  the  re- 
count in  itfogress.  the  task  force  re- 
convened for  consideration  of  two  bal- 
lots from  Vanderburgh  County,  which 
had  been  segregated  for  task  force 
conilderatl<m  on  the  basis  that  they 
might  ocmtain  "distinguishing  marks." 

Mr.  Jim  Shumway  presented  the  bal- 
lots to  the  task  fonse.  and  explained 
the  peculiarities  regarding  each.  The 
ballots  were  masked  so  that  none  of 
the  members  of  the  task  force  could 
observe  for  which  candidatea  the  bal- 
lots had  been  cast.  This  procedure  was 
agreed    to.    and    wiU    be    followed 


throughout  the  irecount,  so  that  the 
task  force  members  will  have  no  prior 
knowledge  or  information  pertinent  to 
any  particular  bidlot,  which  ml^t  in 
any  way  influenie  the  totally  objective 
determlnatlcm  <rf!each  member. 

Becauae  Mr.  fiuumway  was  appoint- 
ed recount  director  unanimously  by 
the  task  force,  «nd  is  an  experienced 
election  official'  and  expert  in  the 
field,  I  asked  that  he  make  a  recom- 
mendation baae^  upon  his  expertise 
regarding  each  taUlot.  After  due  ddlb- 
eration,  the  taak  force  unanimoualy 
agreed  with  eacl^  of  the  reeommenda- 
tions  of  the  recount  director,  and  the 
ballots  were  coi«ited  and  added  bade 
into  the  totals.  I^llowing  the  detoml- 
nations.  the  task  force  adjourned,  and 
Mr.  Shumway  proceeded  with  the  re- 
coimt. 

The  counting  continued  on  Satur- 
day. March  SO.  dlowlng  the  House  re- 
count team  to  f ikiish  Spmcer  County. 
On  Monday,  the  recount  teams  were 
again  on  the  go  in  two  counties,  both 
of  which  were  fibished  Monday  niglit 
Today  two  more  counties  were' count- 
ed. Orange  County  was  completed,  and 
Gibson  will  be  completed  tomorrow. 
The  schedule  tot  the  remainder  of  the 
week  indudes  selreral  additional  eoun- 
Ues. 

Tomorrow  at  X30.  the  task  force  will 
again  convene  in  Evansvllle.  IN.  to 
decide  on  24  mot«  ballots  upon  which 
there  are  mai^s.i  We  will  also  receive  a 
report  on  the  ef  tarts  of  the  recount  di- 
rector to  reconcile  any  discrepancies  in 
the  tally  sheeti  which  have  arisen 
during  the  Houst  recount.  And  we  will 
discuss  procedures  which  the  task 
force  might  follow  in  reconciling  dls- 
crepandes  in  vote  tallies.  Next  week 
the  task  force  Irlll  again  convene  In 
Evansvllle.  IN.  ^  reconcile  whatever 
dlscrepandes  ard  pending  at  that  time. 

The  staff  of  ttie  task  force  rqwrts 
that  the  count^W  teams  have  been 
doing  yeoman  service,  wnrklng  the 
weekends  and  Irell  into  the  nights. 
That  was  cerUUnly  my  observation 
when  I  was  there  on  Friday.  The  re- 
count teams  in  |  Warrick  County,  for 
example,  woritefl  from  early  FMday 
momlne  until  ndarly  11  pjn.  on  Friday 
night.  They  theb  continued  Saturday 
morning  in  fencer  County.  The 
House  is  certainly  being  well  served  by 
the  omsdentloiai  worit  of  the  recount 
director  and  the  GAO  audlton,  who 
are  making  every  effort  to  coodode 
the  recount  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  consis^t  with  accuracy. 
Having  a  count  tuton  which  the  House 
can  depend  is  owtainly  worth  waiting 
for. 

The  recount  director  has  indicated 
that  his  recount  teams  will  oondude 
their  work  at  sbme  point  next  week. 
As  soon  as  their  work  is  completed, 
and  the  recount  director  has  submit- 
ted his  report,  I  will  convene  the  taak 
force  forthwith  to  consider  any  mat- 
ters needing  resolution. 


TRIBDTE  TO  PATRICIA  HARRIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^Mre.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gm- 
tleman  from  Texias  [Mr.  Lclahd]  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 
vuit 


02040 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 


Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  rencuks  on  the 
subject  of  my  qjecial  order  this 
evening.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
thofc  objectlcm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  whm 
-patrlda  Harris  died  the  Washington 
Pbst  nid  her  career  had  been  marited 
by  many  firsts. 

Bht  was  the  first  black  woman  who 
served  In  a  Presidential  Cabinet:  first 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develoiment  and 
then  as  Secretary  of  the  D^nartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

She  was  the  flrst  Viaxk.  woman  to 
become  an  ambassadtH*. 

She  was  the  flrst  black  woman  to 
become  dean  of  a  law  schooL 

And  she  was  the  first  black  woman 
to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nattons. 

But  despite  all  the  inestlge  of  her 
career,  she  never  forgot  the  purpose  of 
her  life— to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  everyone. 

At  a  Senate  Banking  Committee 
hearing  when  her  empathy  for  the 
poor  was  questioned,  she  replied: 

Senator.  I  am  one  of  them.  Tou  do  not 
aeem  to  undentand  irtio  I  am.  I  am  a  Uack 
wonan.  the  Hwft****^  of  a  dininc  car  worker. 
I  am  a  black  woman  who  could  not  buy  a 
hooae  8  yean  ago  in  parts  of  the  District  of 
Oolmnbia  If  you  think  I  have  fiHvotten 
that,  you  are  dead  wrong. 

Such  humility  and  honesty  charac- 
terised Patricia  Harris'  life.  She  never 
shouted  her  contrlbutitnis.  Instead  she 
diligently  worked  on  behalf  of  those 
who  had  no  opportunity:  qwke  for 
thoae  with  no  political  voice. 

When  aodal  programs  were  being 
cut  rli^t  and  left,  Patricia  Harris 
stood  firmly  in  supprnt  of  her  people. 
Throui^  her  efforts  HEWs  budget 
was  not  cut  and,  in  fact,  was  increased 
by  $25  billion. 

While  others  talked  about  giving 
women  and  minorities  opportunity, 
Patrlda  Harris  acted. 

As  Secretary  of  HUD,  60  parent  of 
ho*  political  appointments  were 
women  and  28  percent  were  blat^  or 
m^»>iito  As  Secretary  of  HHS  67  per- 
cent of  her  appointments  were  women 
and  minorities. 

Whfle  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Patricia  Harris.  I  refuse  to 
dwdl  on  this  sadness:  Rather.  I  prefer 
to  think  of  the  greatness  she  brought 
to  all  our  lives  by  her  quiet  words  and 
her  tremendous  works. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fran  Georgia  fMr.  Rat]  is  rec- 
ognised for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  I^lamd],  in  his  re- 
marks in  the  tribute  that  he  paid  to 
Mrs.Harris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  subject  involving  the  economy. 

The  good  news  with  the  economy  is 
that  things  look  podtive  for  IMS.  fol- 
lowing almost  2  years  of  lower  unem- 
ployment, increaaed  retaU  sales  and 
housing  starts,  auto  production  up  by 
8  percent,  inflation  down  and  sts^ring 
down,  and  interest  rates  in  an  afford- 
able bracket. 

The  bad  news  is  that  It  loolcs  good 
because  we  have  increased  the  nation- 
al debt  by  175  percent  in  the  last  4 
ynrs.  compared  to  President  Nixon's 
debt  increase  of  11  percent,  Presidait 
Ford's  increase  of  59  percent  and 
Preddent  Carter's  increase  of  49  per- 
cent. 

From  George  Washington  to  Jimmy 
Carter,  we  built  up  a  debt  of  $980  bO- 
llcm.  During  the  last  4  years,  we  have 
almost  doubled  that  flgure. 

We  ended  1984  by  borrowing  $180 
billkm  and  as  you  pay  your  Income  tax 
this  month.  13  cents  of  eadi  tax  dollar 
wfll  go  toward  the  1984  interest  on  the 
national  debt  which  is  $1.6  trillion  and 
increasing. 

This  phflosopfay,  which  we  have 
practiced  f <»*  over  60  years,  of  spoid- 
ing  more  than  our  inocnne.  Is  a  tiddng 
time  bomb,  which  can  have  terrible 
consequences  on  our  country  if  we  fail 
to  take  corrective  action,  not  snnetime 
so<m,  but  rl^t  now. 

I  get  the  f edhw  that  America  is  at 
the  crossroads  snd  that  1986  amist  be  a 
turn  around  toe  this  dtuation. 

The  danger  signals  are  all  around  us. 
The  Ohio  Savhigs  A  Loan  dodngs  cre- 
ating a  sense  of  panic  among  its  sub- 
scribers. 

Right  near  my  home  in  Pnry,  OA. 
the  dosing  of  Brlggs  Sb  Stratum, 
laying  off  200  workers  primarily  be- 
cause of  an  '"«'*«^«"«»  of  automobile 
foreign  imports. 

The  Preddent's  budget  for  1986. 
which  we  have  been  reviewing  In  the 
Congress,  recognizes  that  we  have 
problems. 

The  Preddent's  budget  proposes 
that  we  freeze  Federal  q)endlng  at  I4>- 
proxlmately  the  1985  leveL 

But  Us  proposal  is  not  exactly  a 
freeze,  as  it  cuts  and  reduces  some  pro- 
grams, eliminates  some  outright, 
freezes  others,  but  allows  defense  to 
increase  alone  with  health  for  1  year 
and  Social  Security  COLA'S. 

For  instance,  the  administration 
would   abolish   FmHA,   eliminate  or 
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reduoe  f ann  mtMldlw.  Olapom  of  the 
mca.  «llMn«ntle  the  8BA  over  a  few 
,  reduce  PMeral  aahttlei  by  S  per- 
Mtaoe  MMtare  by  $18  bOUon 
>  •  yean.  dInantlnDe  revenue  ebar- 
liiff  to  toivne  aad  dtlee  and  *"»'«"«** 
urban  devdomMot  aetlon  grant*  and 
other  prasnBM. 

The  Ooiwreaa  acreee  with  the  Prea- 
Ment  that  «e  muBt  cut  VModtnc  by  at 
least  $M  biUkm.  But  there  li  rWiiii 
ment  on  how  the  euta  wfll  be  made. 

The  Biate  Budget  OoBBOiitttee  pro- 
poaea  a  freew  and  afinepting  75  per- 
cent of  the  PreaMiinfa  cuts  and  redue- 
tlcoa.  This  would  amount  to  a  mvtnsi 
of  «56  bflUon  in  19M.  IM  bOUon  tn 
1M7.  and  $141  bOUan  tn  1M8. 

The  Hbuae  Budget  Cmimilttee  wewi 
to  be  woiktaic  toward  a  nominal  freeae 
at  IMS  levda  for  an  acendea.  plus  cota 
or  ellmlnatlana. 

This  would  frecae  the  budget  with 
no  taaereaae  even  for  Inflation,  which 
would  produce  Mvlnci  for  the  ftast 
year  of  $M  bOUan.  Some  programs 
would  itfll  have  to  be  cut  or  fllmlnatr 
ed'tD  addttlon.  in  order  to  adileve  an 
addttlcaal  $lf  bOllan  tai  mending  cuts. 

The  rrcaident  la  oppoaed  to  any  tax 
increaae  until  Federal  apwuilng  ia  re- 
duced and  has  promlaed  to  veto  any 
tazraJatawMIla. 

Ify  eplnk»  ia  that  we  must  cut  at 
least  tSO  bflUan  and  I  hope  that  the 
final  budget  wffl  be  fair,  equal,  bal- 
anced, and  committed  to  a  decrease  in 
detleltvMndliw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  a  balanced 
budget,  but  to  be  honest,  I  believe  that 
it's  impoasOde  for  the  short  range, 
even  thou^  achievable  In  the  long 
range.  Preaently  we  must  make  a  be- 
ginninfc 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  majori- 
ty of  the  American  public  la  becoming 

lM.pf  »«»«|^  wi^  ^|y>  ■AmI««I«»—H«.i  mill 

with  the  Congress.  The  impreaslon 
that  I  am  reeeMng  Is  that  most  groups 
of  dtlaens  wffl  titfiten  their  belts,  pro- 
viding we  aa  a  govemment  act  in  a 
fair,  equal,  halanned  manner,  with  a 
determinad  comoaltmcnt  to  turn 
around  thla  phOoaophy  we  aeem  to 
have,  irtileh  la  continued  spending 
bejrond  our  income  year  after  year.  I 
for  one  am  committed  In  the  moat  seri- 
ous way  to  altering  this  course. 

lir.  ftjeaker.  Just  a  shrart  while  ago, 
today  this  bot^r  voted  overwhdmingly 
to  freeae  the  tint  authorlMtlan  bffl  of 
the  99th  Oongreas  at  the  1985  leveL 

HbpefuUy  thla  wffl  set  the  pace,  and 
send  a  signal  to  aU  of  the  authtnialng 
and  appropriations  committees. 


RE8IDKNT8  OP  DOBTH  DIS- 
TRICT OP  INDIANA  HAVE  NO 
CONCmESSMAN 

The  SFCAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  i»evlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colarado  Mr.  Sxbaini]  la 
recognind  for  80  mlnutea. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  my  distinguished 


colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Ofr.  Is4im].  for  his  reaaarka  eonenn- 
Ing  Patrldft  Bairta,  a  very  great  Amer- 
ican, and  I  would  like  to  assnrlate 
myaelf  with  hia  reaaarfcs. 

I  would  alaa  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  bulk  of  the  comments  of  my 
distinguished  ooDaague  from  Georgia 
Ofr.  Rat].  It  seems  to  me  that  If  we 
do  not  start  talking  about  balancing 
our  budgets  in  this  country  and  get- 
ting our  house  in  order,  we  wffl  not 
haveahouae. 

Mr.  4»eaker,  I  rlae  tonl^t  to  ( 
the  disputed  set  of 
around  the  election  in  the  Bghth  Dia- 
triet  of  Indiana,  a  district  whldi  pres- 
ently has  no  rougi'Msnian  represented 
InthliBooae. 

'  Tliia  aftenxKm  we  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  the  first  major  budget 
appropriation  bffl  of  the  99th  Oon- 
greas. and  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
body  did  something  very  responsible 
We  voted  tor  a  budget  fTeeae.  That  Is 
probably  the  aetlon  that  many  of  the 
Members  of  tWs  House  would  like  to 
have  done  In  the  future  during  this 
sesrinn,  and  It  is  certainly  an  aetlon 
that  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
bulk  of  the  dtlaeDa  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reeldents  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  have  no  opportunity  to 
share  In  that  Joy.  Mr.  Speaks,  be- 
cauae  they  have  no  Congressman. 
They  have  no  OongreaBaan  at  alL 

On  election  night,  November  8, 1984, 
prem  reports  of  the  results  In  the  race 
for  Oongrem  In  Indiana's  El^th  Dls> 
trict  indicated  that  Republican  Rich- 
ard Melntyre  was  leading  Democrat 
nank  McCloakey  by  taan  than  100 
votea.  Tabulation  errora  wa«  then  dia- 
covered  In  two  oountlea  during  the  10- 
day  period  provided  by  Indiana  law  for 
the  correction  of  errora.  On  the  day 
after  the  election.  November  7,  the 
county  clerk  retabulated  the  result  In 
yanderburgh  County  before  providing 
certified  totals  to  the  Indiana  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  retabulatlon  added 
ahnost  900  votes  to  MoCloakeys  total. 
Indicating  a  7S-vote  lead  distrietwlde 
for  MfeCloakey.  Two  days  later,  on  No- 
vember 9.  it  was  discovered  that 
Gfbaon  Coimty  had  also  made  a  tabu- 
lation error,  a  simple  and  obvious  ma- 
chine counting  error. 

aaooo 

Two  precincts  had  been  counted 
twice,  incorrectly  Inflating  the 
Medoskey  margin  by  111  votea.  The 
correct  tabulation  in  Olbaon  County 
gave  Melntyre  a  89-vote.  distrietwlde 
lead  based  upon  election  nl^t  re- 
turns. 

Correction  of  the  Vanderburgh 
County  error  was  made  before  oertlfl- 
eatkm  was  sent  to  the  Indiana  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  Glbaon  County 
derk.  howeva-.  had  already  sent  a  cer- 
tificate bearing  the  inoHrrect  totals. 
Although   admitting   the   error,    the 


clerk,  a  Democrat,  refused  to  eorreet 
the  certificate. 

Mftlntyra  filed  a  mandamus  aetkm 
to  require  the  Glbaon  County  dertc  to 
eorreet  the  error.  The  aetlon  was  pur- 
suant to  a  qwdflc  statutory  reflaedy  to 
coneet  eertlflcatlan  errors  In  Indiana 
Eleetlon  Code  Section  »-l-98-7.  and 
was  entirdy  apart  trout  Indiana's  stat- 
utory reoount  proeeas. 

The  Indiana  secretary  of  state  was 
notified  of  the  aetlon  fOad  by  Meln- 
tyre: be  decided  to  delay  certification 
of  the  winner  In  the  Eighth  District, 
pending  raaohitlon  of  the  Glbaon 
County   error   under   the   statutory 


Melntyre  waa  alao  granted  a  tempo- 
rary tnjtmrtlon  by  the  Marlon  County 
Court  of  Indianapolis  to  prevent  the 
secretary  of  state  from  certifying 
McCloskey  based  qn  incorrect  totala. 
McCloakey  oppoaed  the  Gibson 
County  mandamua  aetlon  on  the 
grounda  that  only  a  reoount  oould  cor- 
rect the  mistake.  The  Judge  in  Glbaon 
County,  alao,  a  Democrat,  rtlsmlmfirt 
the  mandamus  aetloa.  and  ordered  a 
reoount  to  begin.  Melntyre  appealed 
thedtamtasaL 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  on  No- 
vember 39  decided  the  issue  in  favor  of 
the  Melntyre  poaitlon  to  correct  the 
election  night  errora  and  against  the 
McCloskey  poaitlon  to  rely  exduslvely 
upon  a  recount.  The  State  supreme 
oourt  ordered  the  GIbeon  County 
Court  to  aooept  Jurisdiction  and  reoog- 
nlae  the  statutory  mandamua  remedy 
and  to  decide  upon  the  request  for  a' 
mandamus  order  to  correct  the  deo- 
tlon  results  separately  from  the  re- 
count. 

However,  the  county  reoount  was 
completed  by  the  time  the  GIbeon 
County  Court  reassumed  the  Jurladlc- 
tlon.  offlriaWy  admowledged  error  In 
the  county  returns,  and  granted  the 
mandamus  on  December  10.  The 
Glbaon  County  clerk  then  sent  a  certi- 
fied, corrected  certificate,  a  corrected 
certificate,  to  the  Indiana  secretary  of 
state,  which  verified  the  original  tabu- 
lation errw.  but  also  reflected  the  re- 
sults of  the  repount,  in  whldi  Meln- 
tyre lost  five  votes  by  other  tabulation 
corrections.  Melntyre  now  led  McClos- 
key by  94  votes. 

During  this  same  time  McCloskey 
had  filed  a  complaint  before  Judge 
Brooks  In  the  UJB.  District  Court  In 
Evaosvnie  seeking  two  injunctions. 
First,  he  requested  an  order  directing 
the  Indiana  secretary  of  state  to  certi- 
fy him  the  winner  by  72  votea,  arguing 
that  the  secretary  must  certify  a 
winner  baaed  upon  the  county  oerUfi- 
eate  then  In  his  possession,  no  matter 
how  clearly  erroneous  those  totals 
were  known  to  be. 

Second.  McCloskey  sought  an  order 
to  prevent  the  conducting  of  the  re- 
oount requeated  by  Melntyre.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  was  a  request  to  ask  a 
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public  official  toi  eertlfy  results  iMA 
were  known  to  bie  erroneous.  Hardly  a 
hltfi  standard  bf  cimduet  for  any 
public  ettlelal  or  anjrbody  sunllng 
public  office. 

Judge  Brooks  I  denied  both  injunc- 
tions after  a  leigthy  hearing  during 
which  both  MeOiMkey  and  the  Indi- 
ana secretary  of  state  teatifled.  gpon 
recdpt  of  the  uoriected  Glbaon 
County  toMa  ott  December  18.  as  re- 
quired by  Indlank  law,  the  Indiana  aee- 
retary  of  state  immediately  laned  a 
oertlfkate  naming  Richard  Mebityre 
the  winner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  jiestfrday  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  we  were  treated  to  a  lot 
of  debate  on  the  Mdntyre-MoCtakey 
situation.  One  of  the  points  Wml  was 
not  broui^  out  eieariy  Is  that  there  la 
no  oenteet  In  thla  dectton.  Mr. 
Mcaoskey  baa  ilever  contested  the  re- 
sults of  this  deciion.  end  he  lost  The 
Sinte  of  timh««4  has 
this  dectkm.  The  contest,  Mr. 
er,  seeoM  to  resi  between  one  Individ- 
ual. Riehard  Melntyre,  who  haa  the 
certificate  from  [the  State  of  Indiana 
certifying  that  ne  won  the  race  be- 
tween Mr.  Mebrfyie  and  the  Hbuae  of 
Repreeentattvea  which  has- presumed 
to  Intrude  upon{  the  eleetaval  proeem 
of  the  soverdgnJBtate  of  Indiana.  And 
to  preeume  on  the  proeem  of  counting 
votes  In  flagrant  defiance  of  Indiana 
law.  So  the  oonliBst,  Mr.  Weaker,  If  It 
Is  a  contested  dbctlon,  is  between  Mr. 
Melntyre  add  oils  House  of  Repre- 
eentattvea doiyiig  500,000  people  in 
the  State  of  inflana  any  representa- 
tlon  on  the  House  of  Repreeentattvea. 

During  the  debate  yesterday,  my  dla- 

MfipriatMMt  wnllwiigiM,  my  <Mitli>gill«lMd 

colleague  from  i^kansas.  Mr.  AuxAm- 
,  entered  Intd  the  Raooaa  what  was 
purpcvted  to  be  Ihe  substanoe  of  a  new 
Ihiw,  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  AuDCAmaa  is  as  anxloua  aa  I  am  to 
understand  thelfuU  nature  of  what 
was  Inserted  taito  the  RaooBB. 

Aocofding  to  the  chief  of  eleetlans  In 
the  State  of  In|Uana,  the  only  thhig 
worth  pointing  eut  In  this  particular 
issue  is  that  th^  section  inserted  taito 
the  RaooBD  by  fhe  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansaa  is  not  part  of 
the  current  bUL  I 

The  section  thet  was  talked  about  by 
my  '««*«"r*'******  colleague  fkom  Ar- 
kamas,  Mr.  AutAmo.  was  ddeted  In 
the  Senate,  and  to  part  of  the  bffl  now 
In  conferanoe  cofaunlttee  coitfaliiB  any 
sections  on  voter  Intent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  felt  obligated  Ito  be  sure  that  my  dla- 
tlngulshed  cdUktue  knew  the  true 
facts,  rather  thim^the  facta  that  were 
Inswted  Into  thelRaooBB  on  April  3. 

There  was  a  luU  and  ttir  eount  of 
the  votes  In  bdlkna  and  the  eount 
conducted  under  the  laws  of  the 
dgn  State  of  Ikullana.  Not  a  sln^ 
shred  of  evidenee  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced to  suggest  that  the  certfleate  of 
deetlon  luuningi  Melntyre  the  winner 
was  not  based  oh  a  full,  fair  counting 
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of  the  votes  on  election  day.  Any  oon- 
fslen  aa  to  the  outoome  of  the  Eiglith 
Distrlet  nee  for  Congrem  is  a  reault  of 
the  ddtberate  refusal  of  House  Demo- 
crat! to  taneatlgate  their  own,  unsub- 


Ttim  psesumptlan  In  favor  of  Meln- 
tyre'B  eertiflcate  and  Indiana's  deetw- 
d  pi'oeam  hes  never  been  overcome  by 
any  showing  of  proof.  No  eleetlon  ir- 
regularltieB  have  been  alleged  by 
etther  of  the  canrtldat^w  In  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  No  eleetlon  Irregular- 
Itlea  have  ever  been  alleged  by  dther 
of  the  eandldates  Either  by  the 
wlmer,  Mr.  Memtyre.  who  won  by  34 
votea,  orlqr  the  loeer,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
iriio  leet  by  34  votes.  So  why.  Mr. 
Speeker.  must  we  deny  ttie  500,000 
rcddents  of  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana the  rli^t  to  have  a  Congresnaan 
In  thla  Cougi'em  when  we  are  voting 
on  matters  that  affect  them  dirctetly, 
partkidarly  matters  that  relate  to  tax- 
ation. That  ia  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. Who  was  the  wtimer  on 
election  night?  McCloskey  was  not  the 
wlimer.  No  oftleial  who  ever  had  the 
rii^t  to  declare  a  winner  on  that  elec- 
tion ever  certified  McCloskey  as  the 
wlimer,  no  offldaL  Because  the  only 
person  who  Is  allowed  to  certify  the 
winner  U  election  in  the  State  of  Indl- 
alu^  In  a  congreaslcVnsl  dectlai.  Is  the 
secretary  of  state. 

MeCkidcey  only  amieared  to  be  in 
the  lead  for  about  2  days  during  the 
week  after  the  election,  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  errors  in  the  GIbeon 
County  tabulation;  a  mednet  was 
counted  twice.  A  prednct  was  counted 
twke.'One  of  the  suits  filed  asked  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Indiana  to  certify 
a  candidate  based  on  known  errors, 
not  a  high  standard  of  omduct  for 
anybody  in  public  office  or  seeking 
pttbUeoffloe. 

McCloskey  never  had  an  official  lead 
by  thoae  gufclellnea. 

0  2100 

Mtfntyre's  certificate  of  deetion  was 
baaed  on  corrected  election  day  re- 
tinna,  not  m  any  reoount  certificates; 
oorreeted  eiectloo  day  returns. 
MeCaoskey  did  not  win  on  deetion  day 
only  to  have  his  victory  overturned  by 
Melntyre  In  the  recount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  McCloskey  never  w(m 
the  deetion.  nor  has  he  ever  contested 
that,  and  the  500,000  people  in  the 
BItfith  DIstriet  of  Indiana  sit  there 
and  know  that  that  race  was  won  and 
they  aent  a  man  to  this  Congreas, 
Melntyre.  with  a  certificate,  and  thjs 
body  refused  to  seat  him. 

We  have  flouted  the  laws  of  the  sov- 
ereign State  of  Indiana  and  we  contin- 
ue to  do  sa  We  have  shown  a  degree 
of  oontempt  for  the  processes  in  one  of 
our  50  Statea.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
shame.  That  is  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  £4)eaker.  wffl  the 
gentleman  yldd? 


Mr.  STRANG.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fm*  yldding.  and  more  important- 
ly. I  appreciate  the  matertel  and  the 
thou^ta  that  he  entowd  Into  the 
RaooBD  this  evening  that  help  to  clari- 
fy the  situation  as  It  oceuired  In  Indi- 
ana. Bdng  one  who  does  not  Uke  to 
see  a  situation  onmpllrated  If  It  is  not 
necessary.  I  have  been  very  trouUed 
t)y  thla  a^ide  event  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  sequence  of  events  in 
Indiana  bdng  clarified  for  us  tmight. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  one  of  the  things  that 
has  troubled  me  most  about  what  has 
tranqjired  in  the  3  months  since  Mr. 
Melntyre  has  been  denied  his  seat  is 
the  reference  that  Is  made  to  the  dls- 
enfrandilsement  of  over  5,000  voters 
in  that  State.  This  occurred  during  the 
reoount  that  took  place  when  the 
questions  Iwgan  to  be  raised  ss  to 
whether  or  not  the  34-vote  margin 
that  Mr.  Melntyre  received  on  eleetlon 
night  was  sufficient  and  whether  or 
not  there  were  Irregularities,  so  a  re- 
oount was  ssked  for.  and  It  Is  true  that 
about  5.000  votes  were  thrown  out  in 
the  proeem  of  that  recount. 

The  thing  that  trouldes  me  is  that 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aide 
would  have  us  bdleve  that  somdiow  if 
we  count  those  5.000  votes.  Mr. 
McCloskey  is  going  to  emerge  the 
wiimer.  They  seem  to  fed  that  5.000 
people  who  they  daim  were  disenfran- 
ehiaed  are  going  to  change  the  out- 
come of  the  dectiffli. 

A»  jrou  have  so  very  ably  pointed  out 
this  evoilng.  you  count  all  thoae  votes 
that  were  thrown  out  during  the  proe- 
eas of  the  recount  and  Mr.  Melntyre 
stffl  wins  by  34  votes.  Let  them  count 
the  5.000  votes.  Mr.  Melntyre  stffl 
wins.  We  do  not  need  to  worry  aliout 
that.  If  they  are  so  concerned  about 
being  disenfranchised,  we  wffl  count 
them.  He  stffl  wins,  and  that  is  the 
thing  that  is  ix>t  bdng  addressed  in 
the  conversation  that  takes  place  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House  when  this  sub- 
ject Is  brought  to  a  vote.  Each  time 
thcv  have  tried  to  mislead  the  voters 
of  that  State  and  of  the  Nation  into 
believing  that  somehow  those  5.000 
votes  are  going  to  change  the  outcome. 
They  do  not.  and  we  need  to  dispel 
that  rumor  once  and  tor  alL 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


Mr.  MONSON.  If  the  genUeman  wffl 
yldd  further,  I  alao  think  that  It  is  im- 
ptntant  that  we  pdnt  out  that  those 
5.000  votes  were  not  in  question  on 
January  3;  that  Mr.  Melntyre  was 
denied  his  seat  in  Congress  without 
those  5.000  votes  coming  into  question. 
Those  have  only  ccme  into  question 
staice  January  3,  since  the  reoount  has 
been  completed  and  it  became  known 
that  5,000  votes  has  in  fact  been 
thrown  out 
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So  acaln  ws  are  being  led  Into  believ- 
ing that  that  was  a  factor  in  the  flnt 
wbcfc  Mr.  Melntyre  was 
hia  aeai^'Onoe  again  we  have  a 
aitttatlcm  that  doea  act  ten  the  true 
8t<»7  to  the  Amfrtrair  people. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  basketball  game 
that  was  h^  a  few  yeari  ago  between 
the  Soviet'  Union  and  the  United 
Stakes.  At  the  end  of  the  regulation 
game,  the  United  States  was  ahead, 
but  somehow  it  was  decided  that  the 
last  few  seconds  of  that  game  should 
be  rcplajred.  Once  again  the  United 
States  emerged  the  winner.  Somehow 
tt  was  decided  they  sould  replay  it 
again.  Eventually  the  Soviet  Uni<m 
emeiged  as  the  winner.  At  that  point 
they  quit. 

The  thing  that  is  different  in  this 
situation  from  that  basfc^ffhall  game  is 
that  at  least  the  same  rules  were  ap- 
plying •■  they  continued  that  game, 
even  thoaigh  they  should  not  have 
continued  it  as  many  times  as  they 
dkLIn  this  twHanrr  we  are  continuing 
the  game,  but  we  are  also  changing 
the  rules  ii»  the  process  of  continuing 
that  game.  We  are  going  back  and  we 
are  mying  that  the  rules  that  were  in 
place  on  Novvmhv  6.  are  somehow 
wrong  and  that  those  rules  need  to  be 
changed  in  Mder  to  have  a  fair  eleo- 
tlan. 

Whether  those  rules  are  wrong  or 
not  is  not  really  the  issue.  We  should 
not  change  the  rules  of  a  game  after  a 
game  has  been  played.  We  need  to 
play  by  the  same  rules.  Now,  whether 
or  not  Indiana's  laws  are  inadequate 
and  unfair  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
again,  as  the  gentleman  has  Just  point- 
ed out.  even  the  State  legislature  of 
Tn^Mana  has  not  found  any  reason  yet 
dming  their  session  to  question 
whether,  those  rules  need  to  be 
^yf»wtjp>A  In  fact,  the  (mly  attempt 
tl)at  has  been  made  to  change  those 
rules  ht4  left,  in  essence,  the  same 
rules  that  they  already  had.  and  as  I 
understand  it,  the  biU  that  is  before 
the  State  legislature  of  Indiana  would 
CHily  deal  with  computerised  ballots 
and  has  no  reference  at  all  to  r«pounts 
or  anything  of  that  nature  th^  might 
indicate  that  they  feel  that  their  own 
laws  are  inadequate  in  this  situation. 

So  oiwe  again  we  are  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  rules  are  inadequate  and 
unfair  when,  in  fact,  the  Stste  of  Indi- 
ana does  not  even  apparently  belifeive 
that.  They  are  not  making  any  effort 
to  diange  them,  and  as  was  very  well 
pointed  out  yesterday  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Callfomla.  Mr. 
TsmcAs.  15  or  It  other  States  have 
rules  very  similar  to  those  used  In  In- 
diana and  they  have  not  found  any 
reason  to  change  their  rules  yet 
either. 

So  the  only  way  you  can  Justify 
>t.«»jtny  these  rules  is  if  you  want  to 
change  the  outcome  of  the  game  after 
it  has  been  played,  and  that  aivears  to 
be  what  is  happening  here.  The  prece- 


dents that  we  areastting  are  dlsas- 
troua  ta  our  country.  They  say  that  we 
in  this  HooM  of  Representatives  ean 
decide  who  the  winner  of  an  dectioo 
to.  not  whether  the  quaUflcattoas  of 
that  person  are  adequate,  but  who.ac- 
tuaUy  won  the  election,  and  we.ean 
even  go  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  change  rules  in  order  to  come 
out  wHh  the  winner  that  we  want 

We  cannot  aOow  this  to  happen.  We 
cannot  allow  the  process  that  has 
served  this  country  so  wall  of  allowing 
the  States  to  conduct  their  elections 
and  to  tell  us  who  the  winners  of  those 
elections  are  to  be  superceded. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah,  and  I  would  like  to, 
Mr.  CkiMker.  run  down  very  briefly 
the  issue  that  is  central  to  this  satire 
HfawiMton  The  Issue  is  that  a  sover- 
eign State,  the  sovereign  State  of  Indi- 
ana, certified  legally  a  Oongfcasman. 
He  won  an  election.  They  sent  him 
tMfe  and  this  Bouse  has  refused  to 
reoognlae  the  validity  of  that  certifi- 
cate. 

a  2110 

TtwH^wa  law  does  not  requite  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  oerUfy  the  winning 
famttifHt^  within  10  da^  after  eleo- 
tlan.  as  has  been  alleged  over  on  this 
^de.  Mr.  Speaker.  Qoostantly.  The  law 
to  that  he  must  wait  10  days,  and  in 
fact  the  bulk  of  the  certification,  done 
after  the  November  0  election  for  con- 
giasslonal  candldatea  was  dime  on  No- 
vember 36.  M  days  after  the  election. 
Indiana  law  In  fftet  prevents  the  secre- 
tary of  state  from  certifying  a  winning 
candidate  untfl  a  lO^lay  period  after 
the  election  has  passed  to  ptnnit  re- 
canvassing  of  the  votes  and  the  correc- 
tion of  errors  at  the  county  leveL 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  The 
precincts  of  Olbson  County  were  can- 
vassed, were  found  to  be  In  error,  and 
were  recounted— "retahulated"  is 
really  the  word. 

TTv«^y»i^  law  does  not  require  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  certify  a  wtanlng 
candidate  based  on  county  certlfleates 
he  knows  to  represent  Incorrect  totals. 
The  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  certified  Melntyre  the 
winner  based  upon  corrected  election 
day  totals,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  re- 
count certificate  from  any  county, 
nwy  were  corrected  totals.  No  court 
has  ever  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
certificate  issued  to  Melntyre  by  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr. 
MeClQikey.  who  lost  the  elecUon.  has 
■ever  contested  that  certificate. 

This  is  a  dangerous  precedent.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  ftieaker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
gulshed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 


I  am  hopeful  that  the  gentlaman.can 
clear  up  some  confusion  that  exists  in 
my  mind,  and  that  confUakm.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  fMm  Colortdo  OCr. 
Snuural.  li  thlK  The  leaderahlp  for 
the  majority,  the  Democratle  Party  In 
the  Bouse,  claims  that  there  Is  confu- 
sion about  the  results  of  this  election 
on  election  nikht. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  knows  what  that  claim 
is  based  on.  what  evidence  It  Is  based 
on? 

Mr.  STRANG.  The  dalms  by  this 
Bouse  of  Representatlvea.  as  led  by 
the  majOTlty  party,  havacreated  delib- 
erate confusion. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleaaai  wUl  yield.  It  tscms  to  me 
that  this  Is  a  big,  Ug  bootstrap  oper- 
ation. I  remember  tm  Jamiary  S  the 
mAjoMty  leader,  the  genCleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  WkxoHT],  made  Uils  state- 
ment when  he  introduced  Bouse  RMo- 
Uitkml: 


*  *  *  that  the  flwilwi 
ploywl  in  the  Bghtti  OwwfilBnsl  DMrtet 
ham  bean  nettlMr  ttBMiy  nor  regular  sad  ■•■ 
rlous  quertlew  bave  bMD  nImA  as  to  their 
MiiiM  Tlie  tltftttim  pcoesduns  to  date 
bav*  siinply  pot  ytelded  a  result  on  wtaleh 
the  HouM  can  Judge. 

I  am  quoting  fkom  the  CoaeaaaazoK- 
ALRaooao. 

I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  have  been  In- 
volved In  this  and  I  thou^t  perhapa  I 
missed  something,  but  In  my  heart  and 
in  my  mind  I  know  that  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to 
suggest  that  the  resulta  on  Section 
night  or  the  certificate  of  election 
naming  Melntyre  the  winner  were  not 
based  lOMD  a  full  and  fair  counting  of 
those  votea  on  election  day. 

Doea  the  gentleman  disagree  with 
that? 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  BpetkiBt.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  remarics,  and  he 
is  abaolutdy  correct 

Mr.  e^waker.  the  only  way  the  elec- 
tion in  T^v^^*^  can  be  changed  la.  as 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah,  observes,  to  diange  the  rules. 
The  State  of  Indiana  has  laws,  aa  do 
all  the  Statea.  and  they  follow  thoae 
laws,  Mr.  8|ieaker. 

They  aent  us  a  certified  winner.  This 
Bouse  has  a  right  under  ite  rules  to 
question  and  analyae  the  results  of 
any  election  of  any  Member,  and  It  Is' 
proper  that  It  do  so,  but  It  Is  not 
pnqiter,  Mr.  C^Maker,  that  they  refuse 
to  seat  the  gentleman  who  has  the 
only  ^MHtti)g  certificate  of  winning  4he 
election  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  the  Stote  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Melntyre  is  legally  the  winner,  pend- 
ing evidence  that  there  were  Irregular- 
Itlea  or  that  the  election  was  falsely 


The  Issue  is  not  whether  this  Bouse 
has  the  right  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion. This  Bouse  does  have  that  right 
My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomla  lUx.  PAaan*]. 


for  whom  I  hav«  extraordtnailly  high 
regard.  Is  workink  as  hard  as  ha  knows 
how  to  analyae  what  happened  in  the 
State  of  IndlanaL  to  analyae  If  there 
were  proldems  with  the  baliotB,  and  to 
analyse  If  there  woe  prohlwna  with 
the  election  In  ^ny  way.  That  Is  the 
rli^t  of  this  Bouse.  What  la  not  the 
right  of  this  Boase  and  aribat  la  a  bla- 
tant attempt  t4  grab  a  aeat  la  to 
change  the  rulea;  to  Ignore  the  laws  of 
the  Stete  of  InfUana  governing  tfeo- 
tlon.  and  to  deiv  Richard  Melntyre 
the  seat  that  ev^  his  dafeated 
nent  Mr.  McClo^ey,  has  not  i 
ed.  a  seat  which  was  won  by  a  very 
close  count  of  S4 
That  is  dose, 
with  that  But 
ducted  by  the 
and  nwf#**' 
third  chance. 

Indiana  law  whldi  pCTmlts  anybady  to 
change  the  metboda  of  counting  aped- 
fied  under  that  law.  There  Is  no  such 
provision.  Oonseauently,  the  BOuse  of 
Repreaentativea  as  intruding  Into  the 
sovereign  rights  {of  the  State  of  Indl- 


.  I 

recount  bring  oon- 

f  oioe  la  a  blatant 

to  give  the  loser  a 

is  no  provlrtOPln 


The  examlnatim  of  dectlotia  la  our 
ri^t  Our  rulea  say  that  we  can  look 
at  anybody's  election.  But  Mr.  ikteak- 
er,  the  precedent  being  aet  here  for 
the  first  time  in[MO  years  la  thlc  For 
the  first  time,  i  demlte  the 
screen  of  prec||0d#nt  they  have 

We  dont  eare  what  a  State  nys  about  ite 
cendfclate  We  dont  eare  if  tbey  ba»a  a  cer- 
tificate. We  efaooei  not  to  eeat  tUe  one  be- 
I  be  oomee  fras>  the  wrong  party. 


That  is  wtiMX  [this  is  aU  about  Be 
cornea  from  the  wrong  party.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  aboe  (ian  go  on  both 
feet  and  if  I  wen  another  MMaber,  I 
personally  would  fed  threatened  by 
that 

Mr.  Speaker,  |ast  November  I  was 
blessed  not  to  hUve  a  dooe  deetlon.  I 
wcm  by  some  S  JpO  or  S.OO0  votes  in  a 
Democratic  distnet  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  not  the  |k>int  If  you  can  deny 
the  validity  of  [any  State's  dectkm 
a  aeat  away  from  a 
certified  wlnneri  with  S4  votea.  i^y 
can  you  not  do  h  with  S4,000r  Where 
do  you  draw  tl|e  line,  Mr.  Speaker? 
This  is  a  crass  knd  crude  attempt  to 
gnd>  power,  tojtake  a  seat  through 
raw.  brutal  political  power. 

Mr.  ftieaker.  laaless  any  otlier  of  my 
coUeaguea  wish  I  to  have  me  yldd  to 
them.  I  shall  yldd  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


LEAVE  Of  absence 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granteid  to: 

Mr.  Dxxxuits  Cat  the  requeat  of  Mr. 
WaioBT).  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  TAns  (ai  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wrkst).  for  towr,  on  account  of  HI- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent  permission 
to  addraas  the  Bouse,  following  the 
legWatlve  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RUMS)  to  revise  snd 
extend  tlieir  remaiks  and  indude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  *T*"**  'or  5  minutea.  today. 

Mr.  BOBMOV.  for  5  minutce.  today. 

Mr.  BoBBT  F.  Smith,  for  00  min- 
utea, today. 

Mr.  Staaao,  for  00  minutea,  today. 

(The  fallowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WoLPa)  to  revise  and 
extend  thdr  remarks  and  indude  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

l|tr.  DOMBLL,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Gboudi.  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Aaammo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoHTBOiiBBT.  for  5  minutea. 
today. 

Mr.  PaaanA.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr  M"^—  of  California,  for  30  min- 
utea, today. 

Mx,  'Eauxt  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutea, 
today. 

Mr.  Ruaa,  tat  60  minutes,  Asaril  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remaiks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  LowBT  of  C^allfomia,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Walker 
substitute  amendment  to  BJt  1714, 
National  Aermuuttics  and  ^naoe  Ad- 
ministration AuthorizatiOb  Act  1986, 
tn  the  Oonmilttee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Itanbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  R!iing)  and  to  indude  ex- 
traneoua  matter) 

Mr.BTBg. 

Mr.  RiRBt  In  three  instanoea. 

Mr.MCJKBuua.' 

Mr.  Gaaao. 

Ifr.RnutDo. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr.Paaaxa. 

Mr.  ftMBSEL  In  two  instances. 

Mn.'Bma. 

Mr.  Ooara. 

Mr.  Oaaniaoa. 

Mr.  Kbip  In  two  instances. 

Mk-IAT. 

Mr.'BmiRa. 

Mr.  BOBnxar. 

Mr.  Bnxia. 

Mr.  RowLAHO  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Shdhwat  In  two  instances. 

Mr.Q^caa. 

Mr.  Cqukah  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Youao  of  Florida  in  two  in- 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WOLPS)  and  to  Indude  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  ToBBis. 

Mr.  BAMiLToa. 

Mr.  RiOBio. 

Mr.  CoLBMAW  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MiLLBa  <tf  California  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fusiaa. 

Mr.  SiKOBSKI. 

Mr.  GirHABDT. 

Mr.  I«viaa  of  California. 

Mr.  ApBAaao. 

Mr.  St  GgaitAnr. 

Mr.KXLBBB. 

Mr.  DovrasT  of  New  Yoik. 

Mr.lUaaiL  in  six  instsnoes. 

Mr.  GnABiai. 

Mr.  Moaaisoa  of  Connecticut 

Mr.  BAxaas. 

Mr.  FkiGHAa. 

Mr.  TATBoa. 

Mr.  Luamaa.    - 

Mr.  ToBBiCBJJ. 

Mr.  BoTBB. 

Mr.  BAWKias. 

Mr.  KAsnaMBixB. 

Mr.  RowLAas  of  Georitla. 

Mr.  Ruunc 

Mr.  Mabkxt  in  two  Instanres. 

Mr.  LuKsa. 

MS.MXKULSKI. 

Mr.  AcamuH  in  two  instancfa. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  SoLABZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalcb. 

Mr.  AuOoxa.  ' 

Mr.  Fobs  of  Michigan. 

Ms.  Oakab  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  KaaHBLLT. 

Mr.  SxABK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiao. 

Mr.  Gabcia. 

Mr.  BOBBABS. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.BOBKBB. 

Mr.  Dbbbzck. 
Mr.  TBAncAar. 
Mr.  Cbapfbix. 


Mr.  Id^RTOOT. 

Mr.  I^acwBwmo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  SaoTH  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  dBBBT. 

Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Mack. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  trota  the  Ciommit- 
tee  on  Bouse  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  Bouse  of  the 
following  titteB.  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJt  123S.  An  set  makins  uraent  supple- 
mental emrmtdations  for  the  fiscal  year 
endlnc  September  30.  1965.  for  emergency 
ffiwitwt  relief  and/eoovery  in  Africa,  and  for 
otber  tnupoees; 

HJ.  lies.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  dfulsnatir 
the  week  of  September  8. 1985.  as  "National 
Independent  Retail  Oroeer  We^";  and 

H  J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  2<  1985.  as  "Educati<»i  Day.  n.8.A." 
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Apnl3,1985 


April  3, 1985 


8ENATC  KNROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RBBOLUnONS  8IONED 

The  8FBAKER  announoed  hli  aic- 
nature  to  an  enrolled  bfll  and  Joint  lea- 
(dutk»8  of  the  Senate  of  the  f  oDowlng 
UtleK 


Ttl.  An  act  to  amoid  tbe 

and  Alcohol  ruato  Act  of  19M  to 
dartfy  the  tntenUoo  of  aeetlon  2S1  of  the 
act; 

aj.  Rea.  W.  Joint  raaotutkn  to  authorlae 
and  requeat  the  Preaidmt  to  iaaoe  a  proda- 
antlon  dwt«nahn»  AprO  31  throuch  April 
XI.  IMS.  aa  "KatiOBal  Onan  Donation 
AwarancM  Week*** 

&J.  Rea.  H.  Jotait  reaolutlon  to  rtwlgnat» 
the  week  of  April  1.  1MB.  through  April  7. 
IMS.  aa  "Wortd  Health  Week.'*  and  to  dMc- 
nate  April  7.  IMS  aa  "Wortd  Health  Da7~: 

&J.  Rea.  S3.  Joint  rreoliitinn  oammenio- 
latinc  the  3Sth  annhrefiary  of  V&.  weather 


aJ.  Rea.  7S.  Joint  naohition  to  dtalgnate 
April  IMS  aa  "Mr  Houataic  Month." 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRBBENTKD  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNDNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admlnlitratkm.  reported 
that  that  committee  did  cm  thla  day 
l»reaent  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval. Joint  Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  f  ollowlnc  titles: 

H.J.  Rea.  131.  JMnt  reaolution  to  rtwiinatf 
the  raoath  of  April  ISM  aa  "National  Child 
Ahuae  Prevcnttaa  Month": 

H.J.  Rea  194.  Joint  readutlan  authoriiinc 
and  requeattiw  the  Prealdent  to  rtralgnatft 
the  week  of  March  10  throuch  IS.  ISM.  aa 
"National  ttapioj-the<nder-Worker  Week"; 
and 

HJ.  Rea.  IM.  Joint  reaitotion  dwlgnatlns 
March  83.  ISM.  aa  "National  Enerty  Kdoea- 
ttonOay." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  more 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aooord- 
tagti  (at  9  o'dodi  and  20  minutes 
pan.),  the  House  adjourned  unta  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  Aprfl  4. 1985.  at  11 
o'doAajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
FTC. 

Under  dause  2  of  rule  XZIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  ^leaker's  table  and  ref ored  as  fol- 
lows: 

SS4.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Sduea- 
tion.  tramnlttlnc  the  ISSS-M  guaranteed 
■todent  loan  faaily  oontributlaD  achedule. 
pursuant  to  M  U.&C.  107Snt.  (PubUc  Law 

rr-Mi.  S(c)  (vr  stat.  md):  w  vac. 

10M(aX3):  to  the  Oammlttee  on  Kducation 


letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
of  Juatloe,  tranamitting  a 
report  OB  the  buaineaa  of  (he  Department  of 
Juatlee  for  the  laat  preteding  flacal  year, 
pumant  to  M  VAC.  S33;  to  the  Ootamittee 
on  the  Judidary. 

SSS.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portatlon.  tranwaittlng  a  draft  of  propoaed 
to  amend  aeetlon  Ml(b)  of  the 


Merchant  Marine  Act.  ISM;  to  the  OHnmlt- 
tse  on  Merdiant  Marine  and  Flaherlea^ 

SS7.  A  letter  from  the  Seeretaiy  of 
portatisn.  traoamttting  a  draft  of 
lTg*rfr*'~  to  aoMod  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  ISSS.  to  anthortn  tbe  foreign  aoqUW- 
tlon  of  aubaidlBid  UA-flag  veaaelr.  to  the 
Conmlttee  OB  Merchant  Marine  and  Haher- 
laa. 

SSS.  A  letter  from  the  Seoretary  of  Tlans- 
porUtloB.  traaHBltttng  a  draft  o<  propoaed 
leglalaMnn  to  approve  the  tntanSate  coat  es- 
timate and  pennit  the  apportleaBMBt  of 
fundi  auttaotksd  for  flaeal  year  iSST:  to  the 
OoraBBlttee  on  PubUc  Worfta  an 


SM.  A  letter  tram  the  AdnUniatrator.  Ve(- 
enuw*  AAatniatration.  tranamitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legialatlnn  to  amend  title  SS. 
United  Statea  Code,  to  leiitial  proviatana  re- 
lating to  aetting  the  Intaraat  rate  ob  guaian- 

9ona  to  veterana 
ftufacturad  hocaaa  pur- 
chaaed  by  vetaraaa.  to  increase  tbe  VA  loan 
fee.  to  aotbortae  direct  appropriattaia  to 
tbe  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund;  to  tbe 
Oammlttee  OB  Veterana*  Attetra. 

STOl  a  letter  from  the  Seeretary  of  Agri- 
culture, trananltttng  revlaed  regnlatlona 
governing  operattona  under  title  I  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Ttada  DevtiopoMBt  and 
anee  Aet  of  1S64.  aa  pubUabed  In  tbe 
al  Redater  on  January  31. 1SS8.  pursuant  to 
tbe  act  of  July  10. 1S64.  chapter  4M.  aectieB 
MKd)  (SI  Stat  Wir.  jointly,  to  the  CUandt- 
teea  ob  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affaire. 


Agency,  the  Board  of  International  Broad- 
eaating;  and  for  other  purpoaaa;  to  tbe  Oam- 
mlttee on  foreign  AftalrB. 

By  Mr.  ARMST  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Lon.  Mr.  Buur.  Mr.  Oiaaaicifc  Mr. 

Wims.  Mr.  Wausa.  Mr.  DAaT.  Mr. 

Toowa  of  Slai»a,  Mr.  CaaMi.  Mr. 

Mr.  9amam,  Mr.  Daima- 

,  Mr.  nsiiiwaa.  Mr.  CaLUMaa, 

Mr.  SMin  of  Mew  Hampahire  Mr. 

Btuunm.  Mr.  Momoa.  Mr.  Ooaar. 

and  Mr.  Caan): 

HIL  1SS3.  A  Mil  to  aatborlsa  tsx  tnoen- 

tivM  for  urtan  enterprise  sonaa.  youth  em- 

ouputtunlty  wagea,  a  program  of 

BMiteadlagi  wl  to  luimofe  eoual 

educational   oppoatunftr.   JoinUy.   to   tbe 

OnuHltteea  on  Ways  and  Means;  BsnUng. 

and  Urban  Attaiis:  the  Judidarr. 
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availatale  to  UjB.  pradqeers  regard- 

I  injurioua  fOielgii  trade  pnt> 

and  for  otber  purposao;  Jointly,  to  tbe 

OB   Ways 


By  Mr.  BRKAOk  (for  hlarndf  and  Mr. 
Toom  of  Aladta); 
Bit  ISSS.  A  MU  to  amand  tbe  OentnO. 
and  South  Psettle  nabettaa  Devel- 
.  Act;  to  tbe  Caouatttee  on  Merdmnt 
Marina  and  Waberisa. 
ByMr.  CHBNKT: 
HJL  1SS4.  A  bm  OBtttlod.  tbe  "Mineral 
Landi  Laoaiiw  Aet  AmeBdmenU  of  ISM":  to 
tbe  Oammlttee  on  Interlar  and  Insular  Af  • 

faira.  

ByMr.  OOMTV: 
HJL  ISM.  A  MU  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  tbne  on  an  eapanded  boaia.  and  for 
otber    purppem;    to    the    Onmmittee    on 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBB  ON 
PUBUC  BILU3  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITf.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  tbe 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
iwopCT  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UOAUk  OoBuntttee  on  Interior  and 
IiMular  Affatn.  HJL  lOSS.  A  MU  to  impoae 
quantitative  Mmitatinna  on  tbe  iaiportatioa 
of  r^w>mMmw%  mftwuud  fOr  a  S-year  period,  to 
reqidre  an  Invwatlgatinn,  report,  and  recom- 
mmrtatlrwM  on  tbe  sunagament  of  the  Na- 
tional PoroSt  Syrtem.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea:  with  on  amen^ient  (RepC  No.  SS-S7. 
Ft  IX  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


HJL  ISSS.  A  MU  to  authoriae  the 
tary  of  tbe  department  In  which  tbe  Ooaat 
Guard  la  openOIng  to  estahliah  f eea  for  eer^ 
Guard  aarvleea,  and  for  other 
to  tbe  Cammlttee  on  Merchant 


Uor 

,Qimeu,Mt. 
Mr. 

^Umall.  Mr, 

.Wb.mmjn.Mr. 

.  Hr.  Lowaar  of  CUttands. 
of   New   Jmssy,   Mr. 
IMr.KsAMBSk 
H.R.  ISiL  A  Ml  to  amend  tbe  bteraal 
Revenue  Cede  of  JM4  to  smke  fda  avail- 

the  OoBunittse  OB  tvays  and  MSans. 

By  Mr.  ram 

HJt  1S4S.  A  bO^  to  prohibit  tbe 
ment  of 

may  be  diacriadnitflry  in  natnw,  sad  to 
whidiC 
Jointly,  to  tbs  Oa4BdtteM  ob  tbe 

)  sad  Ukban  AftSln. 
ByMr. 
HJt  ISO.  A  Mi  to  Indnde  Pavto  Rico 
within  tbe  daflnltfcn  of  State  for 
of  tbe  lUMUh^BBMit  iBvossd  OB  the 
tary  of  tbe  Tnmof  to  wttbboM 

the  IneoaM  of  taoerai 
cmployeaa;  to  tbe  Coaualttee  OB  Fast  OCOee 
and  CMl  Saivlae.  ^ 
ByMr.  HILliB: 
HJt.  1S44.  A  MUrto  tanpoae  a 
tbe  taaportatioB  oi  Japaaai 
audi  time  aa  tbe  fNoMent  datenaSBsa  that 
Japan  liaa  amdel  dgniflwuit  ptogram  in 
Us  aoftariff  bSRtas  to  AsMri- 
K  to  ibs  Onmmittee  ob  Wsys 


By  Mr.  MACK 

HJL  mu  A  MD  to  require  tbe  Secretsry 
of  rtm^ammm  (o  oObmlt  SB  uBual  repoTt  to 
the  Caa«ram  ragardliw  acridenta  involving 
sdUtary  atacraft;   to   the   Oaomdttee   on 


By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
BJA-ISM-AMU 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  Z  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  Mils  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSnNKOWBKI  (for  hlm- 
aelf  and  Mr.  OawotMY. 

HJL  ISM.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tbe  tax 
treatment  of  the  transfer  of  ownetahip  of 
the  OaBaolidated  RaU  OorporatloB  [OoBraU] 
to  the  private  aector.  to  aamnd  tbe  Regional 
Raa  Roargsnlsatkm  Act  of  ISTS  with  re- 
apeet  to  such  transfer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea:  dtarided  and  referred  aa  follows:  title  I 
to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Waya  and 
title  n  to  the  Oanunlttee  on 

By  Mr.  MICA  (fbr  htewelf.  Mr.  Faa- 

csLL.  Mr.  KosniATB.  Mr.  Shibi  of 

Wvida.  Mr.  WBas.  Mr.  MadCAT. 

Mr.  FBomui.  Mr.  BaooMnaut.  Ma. 

Saowa,  and  Mr.  Qummm): 

HJt  IMl.  A  bUl  to  authorise  appropria- 

tlona  for  flacal  yean  ISM  and  1SS7  for  the 

Department  of  State,  the  VA  Information 


By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJt  1SS7.  A  MU  to  OBMnd  tbe ' 
Valley  Authority  Aet  of  ISM  to  provide  a 
qualtfled  inmumlty  for  certain  atOetn  snd 
employees  of  tbe  Tannaaaae  Valley  Autbor- 
ttr.  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Worka  and 
Tranaportatlan. 

HJt  ISSS.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Intetnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1SS4  to  provide  that  Inter- 
eat  credited  on  a  depoolt  or  aooount  In  a 
bank  or  otber  ftawndal  iDstttutlan  abaU  not 
be  inrf"*f*  In  taieome  if  aueb  liilaiml 
cannot  be  withdrawn  beeauoe  of  a  bankrupt- 
cy or  other  ineolvency  lauuiiiilliis:  to  the 
Oonunlttee  OB  Waya  and  MSaaa. 

By  Mr.  BVANS  of  Iowa  (fbr  himMlf . 
Mr.  niiaiBi  F.  Swixii,  Mr.  Bussaia. 
Mr.  Tmssrw  and  Mr.  nuasua): 
HJt  ISM.  A  Un  to  provide  for  abtpsBant 
of  a  pereoBtage  tanported  agrfoultnrally  re- 
lated prodacta  on  vimila  of  VA.  leglatij 
and  for  otber  purpoaaa;  to  tbe  Oaaoadttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flabariea. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (fbr  btaaadf.  Mr. 
noaio.  Mr.  MOoav.  Mr.  Gonmuoa. 
Mr.  M'^-"""  of  OoBneetleut.  Mr. 
DoBsm,  Mr.  Sniasa,  Mra  Bosm, 
Mr.  M>— ^—  ifr.  ownn.  Mrs. 
BOBTCW  of  OaUfomla.  Mr, 
Mr.  BoLun^  Mr.  Snos,  MT. 
of  CaUfbmia,  Mr.  Huaam.  Mr. 
Ffeaas.  Mr.  BsiisasiMi,  Mr.  BamtMa. 
Mr.  Town,  Mr.  Baaaaa.  Mr.  Savaaa. 
Mr.  ITianai.  Mr.  Famnaor.  Mr.  8>i- 
ssauM.  Mr.  Hvm.  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Taaaas.  Mr.  Dicss.  Mr.  HBoat  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Btaoei.  Mr.  ItoiL  and 
Mr.  Saao): 
HJt  1S40.  A  biU  to  clarify  certain  reepon- 
of  tbe  Department  of  Defenae 
the  Oomprehenatve  Nnvironmental 
andUabOlty  Aet 


Affatasaadtbe 
ByMr. 
HJt  1SM.A 


hBpott 


f ensH  involving 
tlaB.ortbe 

JolBtly, 


Mr, 

HJt  1S4T 
ft 
ment 

Waya  and  Ml 
By  Mr. 
Mr, 
HJt  ISM.  A 

IntematloBal 
Devdopment, 
(Sorporation. 
Fund;  to  tbe 
nance  and  Urtian 
By  Mr. 
Mr. 
HJt  1S4S.A 
tributlon  toi 
baran  Africa 
tianal 

Qaamltteeon 
Affalza. 

By  Mr, 
Mr, 
HJt  ISM.  A 
formanoe  in 
ately  greater 
of  Govemmant 


of  eaamilad  sub- 

Mm 

andtbeJMldsry. 
T  (for  honsit  Mr. 


to  provide  for  a  VA  oon- 

fadUty  for 

by  tbe 

at    Att~^*«^r    to   tbe 

BdUriian 


to  give  tbe  Wrthm's  par- 

trade  approprt- 

I  In  tbe  formulatlOB 

to  modemlae  tbe 


BrMr.MATBUI: 

HJt  ISSS.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Code  of  1SS4  to  encourage  Indhrid- 

to  BBSfce  long-term  equity  tanrestaacBta 

la  maaO  eoavaataa  by  reducing  the  capital 

Bdttae  OB  Ways  and  Mesne.  

HJt  IfSt.  A  bm  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  SoaW  Sseurity  Aet  to  extend  tbe  Medi- 
care isiMtiedlm  payment  tranattton  period; 
to  the  Coarndttae  OB  Waya  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  MATBUI  (fbr  btaaadt  and  Mr. 
Ttamas  of  California): 
HJt  1SS4.  A  MU  to  provMfr  that  the  provi- 
aloBB  of  sastkB  3M  sf  tbe  Bconomlr  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  ISSlirdatlng  to  tranaf  era  of 
to  eesptoyem  aubjeet  to  certain  re- 
I)  abaU  spply  to  certain  tranafen 
ISTS;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  sad  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATBUI  (for  hlmsdf.  Mr. 
SBtaa.     Mr.     Mnma.     and     Mr. 
ZsoBaok 
HJt  ISSS.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code   of   1S84   to   provide   that 
atberwiae  eUgfble  to  be  taken  taito 
In  eamputlng  tbe  eeetlon  SM  credit 
abaU  not  be  *t«f"g"«'»  merdy  by  reaaon  of 
In  tbe  United  Statea:  to  the 
OB  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  MICA  (by  requeet): 
HJt  ISSd.  A  bm  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Relief  Aet  of  lOM.  and  for  other 
Jointly,  to  the  Ooramitteee  on  FOr- 
dsn  AftUiB.  Post  Office  and  C^vU  Service. 
and  Wsys  snd  Means. 
Br  MS.  MQCULBKI: 
HJt  1SS7.  A  MU  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
MSitoe  noteetiaB.  Reeearcb.  and  Sanctuar- 
iea  Aet  of  1973;  to  tbe  Coaamlttee  on  Mer- 
ehsat  Marine  snd  FiBberiea. 

HJt  MSB.  AMU  to  authorise  appropria- 
tiom  for  tbe  National  Ocean  PattuttoB  Plan- 
Btaw  Aet  of  UTS  and  title  n  of  the  Marine 
FToteetlan.  Rasaardi.  and  .Sanctuarlm  Aet 
of  19T8  far  tbe  flaeal  yean  ISM  and  1S87. 
and  for  otber  purposes;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Oom- 
adttSH  on  MSrdiant  Marine  and  Flaberiee 
and  SekBae  and  Tedmology. 

By  Ur.  MILIJER  of  Callfomia  (for 

hhnanlT  Mra.  Boarow  of  California. 

Mr.  Paaaru.  and  Mr.  BKUuar. 

HJt  ISM.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Federal 

Aet  sad  for  other  purpeeat;  to  the 

By  Mr.  MIUjBR  of  California  (for 

hiBMdf .  Mr.  Sanaum.  Mr.  Vsaro. 

Mr.  Baas.  Mr.  Bnati,  Mr.  Bann- 

sow,  Mr.  BmauM.  Mra.  Bozsa.  Mra. 

Boaroii  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  CLar,  Mr. 

Mr.  Bcxaar  of  Obto.  Mr. 

of  Oallforala.  Mr.  Famn- 

Mr.   Fasio.   Mr.   Havxa.   Mr. 

Mr.  MABtmi,  Mr.  Moaai- 

of  Oaoneetlent,  Mr.  Owsaa.  Mr. 

Mr.  Prbi.  Mr.  Roes.  Mr. 

Mr.  Smrb  of  Florida.  Mr. 

WUss.  Mr.  Whbax.  and  Mr.  Worn): 

HJt  ISM.  A  MU  to  amend  the  aet  of  Feb- 

»,  ISM,  commonly  known  aa  the 

Lessbw  Act.  to  require  eampetltlve 

_  for  leaem  on  Federal  landa  with  oQ 

or  gaa  depoalta.  and  to  require  dUlgent  ex- 


ploratlon  for.  and  devdopaaent  and  produo- 
tlon  of.  Boch  oil  or  gae  depodto.  and  for 
otber  purpoeee;  to  the  Cowmiittee  on  Interi- 
or and  Ineular  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  MITCHEUi: 
HJt  IML  A  MU  to  amend  Section  IS  of 
the  SmaU  Budnem  Act;  to  tbe  Onmmittee 


By  Mr.  MOUiOHAN  Itar  tabasdf.  Mr. 
AmaauB^  and  Mr.  RaaauJ: 
HJt  1SS3.  A  MU  to  dedgnate  VA  Route 
33  By-Fam  in  Wdrton.  WV,  aa  a  priority  pri- 
mary route;  to  the  Onmmittee  on  Public 
Worka  and  TramportatioB. 
By  Mr.  MURIBA: 
HJt  ISM.  A  MU  to  bMreaee  tbe  devdop- 
ment odUng  at  AUegbeny  Portage  Railroad 
National  Oatottc  Site  and  Jobostown  nood 
Natianal  Memorial  In  Pennarlvania.  and  for 
otber  purpoBM  and  to  provide  for  tbe  pcee- 
ervatlan  and  Interpretation  of  the  Jobaa- 
town  flood  Mneeum  in  tbe  Cambria  County 
Library  Budding,  PA;  to  tbe  Oammlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insulsr  affairs. 
ByMa.OAKAR: 
HJt  1SS4.  A  MU  to  aaaend  title  S.  United 
Statee  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  perioda 
outalde  of  a  regularly  ecbeduled  adminlstra- 
tlve  warinmek  during  w^ddi  a  Federal  cm- 
pliqree  Ib  required  to  tiavd  diaU  be  taken 
Into  account  for  purpoam  of  determlnatlona 
relating  to  overtime;  to  the  CaaaBBlttee  on 
Poet  Qttlee  and  CIvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BMBRSON  (for  btanedf.  Mr. 
Maaraaa.  Mr.  Caams,  Mr.  Bvaaa,  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  HosKiaa.  Mr.  Lswia  of 
Florida.  Mr.  MtiEwn,  Mr.  MOoa^ 
Mr.  MoasiBoa  of  Washington.  Mr. 

Mr.  Snaca.  Mr.  Woua.  and  Mr! 

H.B.  ISM.  A  bin  to  provide  marlut  expan- 
protection  for  faimera. 
an  abimdanre  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reeaanaMe  pricee.  and  for  otber  pur- 
poeea;  Jototly.  to  tbe  CoaamltteeB  on  Agri- 
culture, Foreign  Affaira.  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fiaheriea. 

By  Ma.  OAKAR  (for  herself,  and  Mra. 

HJt  ISSS.  A  bffl  to  amend  certain  provi- 


aioiM  of  the  Ova  Service  Retirement  I 
Bqulty  Act  of  18S4  and  for  otber  purpoae;  to 
the  Caaamlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  CIvO 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

HJt  1SS7.  A  MU  to  amend  title  SS.  United 
Statee  Code,  to  eetsbliah  a  grant  program  to 
provkie  aaalBtsnoe  to  Statee  in  providing  vet- 
erans with  adviee  and  aadatanre  oonceming 
veterana  beneflte;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Vet- 
eraiH' Aftalra. 

By  Mr.  RINAUX): 

HJt  19SS.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1SS4  to  Increaae  to 
S1M,0M  tbe  amount  of  group  term  life  in- 
auranoe  s^ilcb  may  be  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer and  excluded  from  the  gram  Inepme 
of  an  employee;  to  tbe  CnmrnHtee  on  Waya 
and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAI.: 

HJt  ISM.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increaae  to  S3 
eenta  per  pock  the  exdaetaxea  ondgarettee 
and  to  amend  title  ZVm  and  ZIX  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  uae  of 
the  Increaaed  cigarette  tax  levenuea  for  pur- 
poee  of  tbe  medicare  and  medlcaki  programa 
and  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit;  Jointly,  to 
the  Oommltteea  on  Ways  and  Meana  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJt  1970.  A  MU  to  amend  part  B  of  tiUe 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  tanprove  the 
quality  aaauranoea  ayatem  aa  tt  appUea  to 
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Medicwe  taneflcteriM;  Jotntly.  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  W«y«  and  lleans  and  Energy  and 

OimiiiMuce. 

Bgr  Mr.  8CHUMKR: 
HJt  im.  A  bOl  to  enoouTMe  aU  depoilto- 
rjr  iaatltutleiir  to  apply  for  VMeral  deposit 
Inauraner.  to  the  Coamilttee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8IKCHt8KI  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 

SHini  of  norlda.  Mrs.  Ooixns.  Mr. 

LuRoa.  Ms.  KArroB.  Mr.  McCHutb. 

Mr.    ASBAHO.    Mr.    Miasb.    Mr. 

KouK.  Mr.  MooDT.  Mr.  Vono.  Mr. 

Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mouu- 

aoM  of  Coaneeticut,  Mrs.  Sonoaaa. 

Mrs.    BnnuT.    Mr.    Kot-m.    Mr. 

Ruaunaoa.  and  Mr.  Pdrb): 
HJl.  19TX  A  biU  to  amend  the  Child 
AiNiae  AraendBsenU  of  19M  to  encourage 
States  to  enact  child  protection  reforms 
which  are  designed  to  improve  legal  and  ad- 
mialstrattve  pimeedings  ragardlng  the  in- 
vestigstlop  and  proaecution  of  sexnal  child 
abuse  cases:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Kducatlon 
and  LAbor. 

By    Ma.   SNOWE   (for   herself.    Mr. 

MAarni  of  Haw  York.  Mr.  Jons  of 
'    Tennessee.  Mr.  Matbodus.  Mr.  Al- 

BXAaaaa.  Mr.  Btnmvnwt,  Mr.  Oar- 

BAaoT.  Mr.  MoABUT.  Mr.  Janain. 

Mr.   MrKMAW.  Mr.   Bvna.   Mr. 

Tatum.  Mr.  MnmiA.  Mr.  Honoii. 

Mr.  Rabaix.  Mr.  Caib.  Mr.  Omwmm. 

Ms.  MiKVUKi.  Mr.  Roaa.  Mr.  Qdil- 

LiB.  Mr.  DonmxT,  Mr.  Towaa.  Mr. 

KABMsaBi.  Mr.  Dabbl.  Mr.  Boubb. 

Mr.  PBm.  Mr.  AaaABBO.  Mr.  Smrb 

of  nortda.  Mr.  Paxa,  Mr.  Vlouo. 

Mr.    EMBaoa.    Mr.    Dvboab.    Mr. 

Snnaa.  Mr.  Wbbat.  Mr.  Warnoi. 

Mr.  Obat  of  nunois.  Mr.  Vouom. 

Mr.  OUB.  Mr.  McBwbb.  Mr.  Bobb- 

LBT.  Mr.  Bbotbul,  Mr.  ONiiiiisi. 

Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Buoei.  Mr.  Toobo  of 

Missouri.  Mr.  Bobb  of 

Mrs.  Llotb.  Mr.  Cobbt.  Mr. 

of    Florida.     Mrs.     Bbrlbt.     Mr. 

Atkibs.  and  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Geor- 
gia): 
HJt  1973.  A  Mil  to  proride  for  orderly 
trade  in  nonrubber  footwear,  to  reduce  un- 
employnaent.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Ways  and  Meaoa. 
ByMr.STARK: 
HJL  1974.  A  MU  to  require  that  not  mwe 
than  one-fifth  of  the  budget  authority  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  executive 
bcanch  nuy  be  obligated  duMi«  the  last  3 
—'—**-'•  months  of  a  fiscal  year,  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operattona. 

HJt  1975.  A  bOl  to  improve  the  proce- 
dures for  dtiaens  to  bring  to  trial  thoae 
mairing  fraudulent  dalms  on  the  Oovem- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oora- 
mittee  on  the  Judtaiary. 

HJt  197«.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Cteibbean 
Basin  Boonomie  Recovery  Act  to  provide 
XtmfL  a  country  may  not  be  designated  aa  a 
benefldary  country  ander  such  act  nnlws  it 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  enhange  of  tax  in- 
foramtioii:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Taoxib.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Bulbt.  Mr. 
Bbotbiu.  Mr.  Oxlbt,  Mr.  NoLaoa 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Rzbauo.  Mr.  RrrrsB. 
Mr.  MooBHBAB.  Mr.  Scbabtbb.  Mr. 
Wbtrabb.  Mr.  Ralfb  M.  Hall.  Mr. 
Sbbut.  Mr.  LuBBB,  Mr.  Mabisab. 
Mr.  FOlbb.  Mr.  Ricbabbbob.  Mr. 
of  Hew  York.  Mr.  Dabbx- 
,  Mr.  Slatibt.  Mr.  Bn.fBABTS. 
Mr.  Vabbb  Jaot,  Mr.  Hxnmi.  Mr. 


QvnxBB.  Mr.  Joma  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  TooBO  of  Alaaka.  Mr.'nuBS- 
LIB.  Mr.  FoqoA.  Mr.  Pamnr.'ifr. 
Mra.    ▼ocABOViCB.    Mr. 
Mr.  Natcbbb.  Mr.  Bascbb. 
Mr.  Bbbll.  Mr.  Rwola.  Mr.  mamr- 
ooMBBT.  Mr.  Bbviu.  Mr.  McXIbbab, 
Mr.  RoaBBS.  Mr.   Uiibbbiob.  Mr. 
PoBSBLL.  Mr.  Sbbbbbbbbbbb.  «nd 
Mr/DowBT  of  Misstarippi): 
HJt  1977.  A  Mil  to  BDMnd  the  Caaamuni- 
cations  Act  of  19S4  in  order  to  establish  new 
procedures  for  the  renewal,  asslgnmi 
transfer  of  broadtaat  llrenaes,  to 
certain  deregulation  of  broadcas 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Coomieree. 

By  Mr.  TORRBB  (for  hlaweU,  Mr. 
FUNOO,  Mr.  Wazmab,  Mr.  Riobabb- 
mam,  Mr.  Bbbhab.  Mr.  Baowa  of 
Callforala.  Mr.  Dizaa.  Mr.  Dibib  of 
CaUfomia.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Haw- 
bibb.   Mr.   I^iFalcb.   Mr.   I^mosiab- 
siBO,  Ifr.  I^viBB  of  CaUfomia,  Mr. 
Mabrbb^  Mr.  Pacxabb^-  Mr.  Rotbai. 
simIMi   ftiiiiBsmV 
HJt  197«.sA  bOl  to  amend  ttie  Compre- 
hensive EmBWiiiwiitsl  Response,  CoauMn- 
satiOB.  and  UataUity  Act  of  19M  [Super- 
fund]  to  reduos  the  daags^  eauaed  by  the 
'«T«— '  of  haaardotts  waato.  and  for  other 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
and  'Oommeree,  Public  Woria  and 
Traniportatlan,  and  Science  and  Technolo- 
tf. 

ByMr.VENTa 
HJt  1979.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Faderal  De- 
poalt  Insurance  Act.  the  National  Hota^ng 
Act.  and  the  Federal  Credit  UnMm  Act  to  re- 
strict the  Bsanner  in  which  federally  inaured 
depoaitory  inatttutkxis  may  inersaae  f eea  on 
individual  retirement  accounts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wanking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
HJt  19M.  A  bOl  to  amend  Utle  S9.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  deltvery  of  maO 
to  certain  reaidentlal  dwellings  by  the  use  of 
outdoor  elusterlxtxes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Mtehigan  (for 

hinwelf.  Mr.  Mbaibk.  Mr.  Oilhab. 

«nd  Mr.  JBrvoBBB): 

HJ.  Rea.  137.  Joint  reaohitlon  designating 

the  week  of  June  33. 19M.  through  June  39. 

1966.  as  "Helen  Keller  Daaf-BUnd  Aware- 

nem  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Offloe  and  CtvO  Serrioe. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Penwylania  (for 
himaelf.  Mr.  Wolfb,  Mr.  Solabx.  Mr. 
Obabibob.  Mr.  Waibb.  Mr.  Aaaaa- 
BO.  Mr.  ALBuaaa.  Mr.  BAaaas.  Mrs. 
Bmnoa  of  California,  Mr.  Quit. 
Mis.  Colubb.  Mr.  Cobtbbs,  Mr. 
CBOOBBR.  Mr.  DBuno.  Mr.  Dis». 
Mr.  DntAtLT,  Mr.  boAB,  Mr.  Faubt- 
Mr.  FoouxRA.  Mr.  Fobs  of 
Mr.  FkABK.  Mr.  Ob- 
BABar.  Mr.  HAWBiaa,  Mr.  Hatb.  Mr. 
HoTBB.  Mr.  Jbtobbb.  Mr. 

of  Florida,  Mr.  LblabbI  Mr!  McKia- 

Mr.  MnoBLL.  Mr.  Mbabb.  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Rabobl.  Mr.  Savaot,  Mr. 

Toaraa.  Mr.  WBiaa,  and 

Mr.WtaKTX 

HJ.  Rea.  336.  Joint  reaohitlon  oondenm- 

ing  the  violence  of  apartheid  In  South 

Africa  and  requeatlng  an  investigation  by 

Uie  Secntkry  of  State:  to  the  Conunittee  on 

lAffatrs. 

By  Mr.   HERTEL  of  Mkdilgan  (for 

himaelf.  Mr.  Acbbmab.  Mr.  Aaaaa- 

BO.  Mr.  Babbb.  Mr.  Bbmab.  Mr. 


BaviLL.  Mr.  Buooi.  Mr.  Bliut.  Mr. 
BoBBLBBT,  Mrs.  BoMB,  Mr.  Buna  of 
Tenneasee.  Mr.  Boaioa  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  BoBBBi,  Mia.  Boob.  Mr.  Bosta- 
MABsa.  MiB.  BraoB.  Mr.  Cabvb.  Mr. 
Cabb.  Mr.  fi^^mn  iin.  Cobubb.  Mr. 
CoBTxaa.  Mr.  Oorai;  Mr.  Dabib. 
Mr.  Dabbbb.  Mr.  Oaob.  Mr.  b  la 
Oabxa,  Mr.  DaWiBB.  Mr.  Dicxs.  Mr. 
Oobbbllt,  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Dtbob. 
Mr.  Eablt,  Mr.  EMab,  Mr.  bnaaoa, 
Mr.  niOBiaoT,  Mr.  Fasio,  Mr.  Fki- 
Mr.  FooLiairA.  Mr.  Folbt.  Mr. 
Mr.  FhOBT.  Ux.  Fdbib,  Mr. 
Obat  of  nilnala.  Mr.  Ovabibi.  Mr. 
OoBBBaoa.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
HAMMiBsiiBMm.  Mr.  HABnoBS,  Mr. 
Hatbb.  Mr.  Hbtbb.  Mr.  HOaxoa.  Mr. 
HowABB,  Mr.  Horn.  Mir.  Hoobbs. 
Mr.  Hdtto.  Mr.  Jkanaa.  Mr.  Jobb 
of  North  CaraUna,  Ma.  KAma.  Mr. 
Mr.  Kbmt.  Mr. 
Mr.  KoasMATB.  Mr.  L*- 
Faus.  Mr.  IiABitM.  Mr.  Lara,  Mr. 
iBwn  of  net  Ma,  Mr.  Liubiioot, 
Mr.  McHooB.  Mr.  Mabtib  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mabtibb.  Mr.  Maxbui, 
Mb.  MncuLOO.  Mr.  Mitohbj,  Mr. 
MOABMT.  Ms.  Oakab,  Mr.  OVbxbb, 
Mr.  Oans.  Mr.  OaFna.  Mr.  Pabbra. 
Mr.  Rabobl.  Mr.  Ran^  Mr.  Ricbabb- 
bob. Mr.  Rduubo.  Mr.  RiHB,  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Roaa,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Savaob.  Mr.  Bmmaam,  Mr.  Skrb  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  SHiXB  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Sbrb  of  bwa.  Ms.  Sbowk  Mr. 
Tallob.  Mr.  Taobb.  Mr.  Taoxib.  Mr. 

TOBBICBLLI.  Ht.  TOWBS,  Mr.  Tbaz- 

LBB.  Mr.  WBaa.  Mr.  Wow.  Mr. 
WoLn;  and  Mr.  Woanart: 
H.J.  Rea.  339.  Joint  raaolutloo  dsalgnathig 
the  week  beginning  September  33.  1966.  u 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  WeA":  to 
the  Conunittee  oo  Poat  Office  and  Civil 
Set  vice. 

By  Mr.  HYDE. 
H  J.  Rea.  330.  Joint  reaolutk»  to  establish 
a  ooouBlaBlan   to  study   amusement  ride 
safety:  to  the  Coaunlttee  oo  Ibergy  and 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


Rob,  Mr. 


HJ.  Rea.  331.  Jotnt  rasolutlaa  to  designate 
July  6.  1966.  "National  Air  Traffic  Control 
Day":  to  the  Coidmittee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service.   

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
HJ.  Rea.  333.  Joint  raaolutloo  to  estahUah 
a  Nattooal  Coaamlsslon  on  miteraey:  to  the 
Coamilttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  VENTO: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  113.  Oaneunant  reaolutlon 
I  uBiBliii  the  ssMe  of  the  Coogress  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  hamdaaBMsa  In 
the  United  Statea;  to  the  Coaunlttee  on 
uweand  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himadf.  Mr. 
Abmbt,  Mr.  RowLABB  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Fabcbu,  Mr.  BauoaiFiBLB. 
Mr.    Acbbmab,   Mr.   Abcbb,   Mr. 
Babtob  of  TOxaa.  Mr.  Bbbboixb,  Mr. 
BuiBT.  Mr.  Boobbi,  Mr.  OaWiBB. 
Mr.  DioOuABBi,  Mr.  Dobbab  of  CaU- 
fomia, Mr.  DnuiLT.  Mr.  nnaAB. 
Mr.  FiXLBa,  Mr.  FkABX.  Mr.  Oabcia. 
Mr.  Obibbbsob.  Mr.  OnjiAa.  Mr. 
OuMBicB.  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
HsannR,  Mr.  Honoas.  Mr.  Kabicb. 
Mr.  KxMP,  Mr.  Kanaasa.  Mr.  Koar- 
Mr.  iBvnm  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Mr.  iMKt.  Mr.  Kwia 
of  Callforala.  Mr.  iBwia  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Macb,  Mr.  Mobbob,  Mr.  Moar- 


Rbd,  Mr. 
RoBfc  Mr. 

SiUABBBB,  pCr.  Sbrb  o(  Mew  Mnay, 

Mr.  SwnrafuL.  Mr.  Tumtm  U  Qmat' 

gla,  Mr.  liaaiCBUJ.  Mr.  Ukau.  Mr. 

Wbbb.     Mr.     WBRBBvaax;     Mr. 

Yasbob.  and  Mr.  Zbcbao): 

H.  Rea.  136.  RdMlutlaB  '"— i*— ■■'if  the 

Oovemment  td  the  Soviet  UMan  fbr  the 

murder  of  Ma|.  Arthur  D.  NldiolBon,  Jr.. 

and  aetlaas  deadly  inconsistent  with  the 

1947  MlUtary  UalBm  Mlmli 

to  the  Committee  ton  Forelm  AftoiiB. 


PRIVAtE  BIUA  AMD 
RBSDIiUnOMS 

Under  <duMe  i  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  reaidiitknii  were  introduced 
and  ieverally  r^erred  as  f oIkiVK 

ByMr. 

HJt  196L  A  bid  for  the  reUef  of  iBwrence 
K.  Lunt:  to  the  rwiniltteti  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.      _ 

HJt  1963.  A  bil  for  the  reUef  of 
Marriott:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndtel- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause]4  of  rule  XZU.  apon- 
sors  were  addedto  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  f oUows: 

HJt  96:  Mr.  Maknaxs. 

HJt  63:  IfrTTltosB,  Mr.  Cabpb.  Mr. 
Wtxbb.  Mr.  Tbo^ab  of  0«»«la.  Mr.  Robbt 
F.  Sbrb,  and  Mri  Hiiro. 

HJt  66:  Mr.  BoBna  of  MIetalfBn.  Mr. 
Dabcbu.  Mra.  lUpmj.r,  andMT.  Kzlbbb. 

HJt  363:  l^ritaBioa  of  MMilsaa.  Mr. 
Dabcblb,  Mrs.  unuT,  and  Mr.  KiUB. 

HJt  330:  MrTwoatiaT,  Mr.  BBnu,  Mr. 
MUBTBT,  Mr.  R«ull,  Mr.  Mollobab,  Mr. 
Obas.    Mr.    CuamxB.    Mr. 
Kattob,  and  Mr.  Taluw. 

HJt  333:  Mr.  IfABLBXS,  Mrs. 
Mr.SBXUoa. 

HJt  343:  Mr.  BtkSBAM. 

HJt  346:  Mr.  OkuuB. 

HJt  361:  Mr.  QfAawB. 

HJt  363:  Mr.  IfCMmAB. 

HJt  368:  Mr.  qnua.  Mr.  Sbokwat,  Mr. 
MooaaxAB.  Mr.  •njABBB.  Mr.  TBoiua  of 
Oeorgla,  and  Mr.|O0BBT. 

HJt  446:  Mrs.  Sobtob  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
EcxABT  of  Ohio,  4nd  Mr.  WOLtAMi. 

HJt  479:  Mr.  McKiaaBr.  Mr.  MOaanoa 
of  Connecticut,  abd  Ms.  Kardb. 

HJt  807:  Mr.  lasMAB  of  Callfbrala. 

HJt  869:  Mr.  MoBrBT. 

HJt  668:  Mr.  UnMHoa. 

HJt  614:  Mr.  Bubam. 

HJt  633:  Mr.  Abbbmab.  Mr.  AaaABBO,  Mr. 
Ababa,  Mr.  A^aawa,  Mr.  AxKnn.  Mr. 
AoCob.  Mr.  Bai^  Mr.  Bataa.  Mr.  Bbbu, 
Mr.  BBBMAB,  lE^SoaBIBT,  Mr.  Bouaa.  Mr. 
Boaco,  Mr.  BobcBxa.  Mrs.  Baxaa,  Mr. 
Bbtabt,  Mr.  Bbowb  of  CsUfonila,  Mrs. 
BuxxoB  of  CaUf dmte.  Mr.  Bobxamabb,  Ut. 
Cabpbb,  Mr.  ClaIt  of  Miasouii  Mr.  Oobbo. 
Mrs.  CoLLias.  ifcr.  Cobtbb.  Mr.  Ooona, 
Mr.  c:bocbbr.  Mr.  Dascblb,  Mr.  b  la 
Gabxa.  Mr.  DaiLOMS.  Mr.  B  Looo.  Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Dikoa.  Mr.  Dobbbut,  Mr. 
DoBOAB  of  Nbrtfc  Dakota,  Mr.  Dowbbt  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Dobbib.  Mr.  DntsLLT.  Mr. 
DwTB  of  Newl  JerMy.  Mr.  Eablt.  Mr. 
EcBABT  of  Ohio jMr.  Eboab,  Mr.  Bmvabb  of 
California,  Mr.  Bvabb  of  nunoii,  Mr.  Faubt- 
BOT,  Mr.  FAxio,llr.  FtaoBAB.  Mr.  Fooubra, 
Mr.  VOKD  of  kichigan.  Mr.  Fowlbb,  Mr. 
Oabcia.  Mr.  OKbobb.  Mr.  Olwbmab,  Mr. 
GoBZALB.  Mr.  0»AT  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 


Bau.«C  Olifai,  Mr.  BATBa,  Mr.  Hobxob,  Mr. 
BOTxa.  Ma.  Karob,  Mr.  Kab- 
Mra.  KxBBBLLT,  Mr.  Knxaa,  Mr. 
Ux.  KoLOM.  Mr.  litACB  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  IMMAB  of  Flortda,  Mr.  Iblabo.  Mr. 
of  Cailfomla,  Mr.  LraBXVOor.  Mr. 
Mr.  Mabbbt.  Mr.  Mabiibbz.  Mr. 
Mr.  Mavbooibs.  Mr.  McHoaa.  Ms. 
Mr.  MiLLB  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
of  WMhington.  Mr.  Mibra,  Mr. 
Mr.  MooBT.  Mr.  Moaanoa  of 
Mr.  Mbasb.  Ifr.  NXAL.  Mr. 
NmaoB  of  Utah.  Ma.  Oaeab,  Mr.  Osbbsxab, 
Mr.  Owaaa.  Ux:  FBAas,  Mr.  PBbt,  Mr. 
BoTBAt,  Ux.  Saao,  Mr.  Satabb;  Mrs.  Scbbbi- 
OBBB,  Mr.  SCBOMB.  Mr.  Sai- 
Ux.  SnoBBBi,  Mr.  Sbblxob.  Mr. 
Mr.  Solabx.  Mr.  Sxabx,  Mr.  St 
■Ux.  'SroBBB.  Mr.  SnBBB.  Mr. 
Stbab,  Mr.  TOOBBB.  Mr.  TkAZua.  Mr. 
Ubau,  Mr.  VlBTO.  Mr.  Walobb,  Mr. 
Waxxiab.  ifr.  WkAVB,  Mr.  WBbat.  Mi.  Wil- 
uuB.  Mr.  Wntxa,  Mr.  Wia^  Mr.  Wolfb, 
Mr.  WlaanaT.  Mr.  Wtbbb.  Mr.  Yaxbb.  Mr. 
YOBBB  of  Mlaaoarl.  and  Mr.  ZacHAO. 

OR  646:  UXB.  Collibb.  Mr.  Dabbbb.  Mr. 
Mabtob.  Mr.  LaviBB  of  California.  Ms. 
Karpb.  Mr.  Oabcia,  Mr.  "nuncAar.  Mr. 
Sgbbdb.  and  Ifr.  Dabib. 

HJt  641:  Mr.  Mabxob.  Mib.  Colubb,  Mr. 
rawim.Ux.  TMUJom.  Ux.  Mitcbbll.  Mr.  Ro^ 
Mr.  MkLSoa  of  norlda.  Ms.  Karob,  Mr. 
FkABK.  Mr.  Rabobl,  Mr.  Tbarcabt.  Mrs. 
BoasoB  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Waisa.  Mr. 
Sbbbubb,  Mr.  Oabcia,  Mr.  Fobb  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  IfABniBHi  "Ml  Mr.  Stalubos. 

HJt  671:  Mr.  Pagbabo,  Mr.  Subia,  and  Mr. 
OniUB. 
Hit  677:  Mr.  POBBBLL. 
HJt  666:  Mr.  Mabioab,  Mr.  Loibbbi.  Mrs. 
hWTP,    Ux.    Tauzib,    Mr.    KiariBA,    Mr. 
BOtxa,  and  Mr.  Obbbrab. 
HJt  661:  Mr.  Boucbb 
B.R.  663:  Mr.  TBibas  of  Georgia. 
HJt916:MrB.BBnxT. 
H.H.  936:  Mr.  Fob.  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mrs.  Kb- 
axLLT.  Mr.  SOBBDBB,  Mr.  Fobb  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Mabxxbbb,  Mr.  Moaaisoa  of  Waahing- 

tOO.  Mr.  OUCBMAB,  Mr.  DOBBAB  Of  OsUf  OT^ 

nla>  Mr.  Lbvib  of  Micliigan.  Mr.  Sbbbt,  Mr. 
^■*'»"V  Mr.  SAznm,  Mr.  Hbtbl  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Dobbib.  Mr.  FBodr.  Mr.  Jbt- 
rooaa,  Mr.  HoaxoB,  Mr.  Bobbbi,  Mr.  Dabixu 
Mr.  IHanxi  Mrs.  Jobbsob.  Mr.  Mibbxa,  Mr. 
OiuiAB.  Mr.  Wxua,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Mr.  Worn,  Mr.  CLnraxB,  and  Mr. 


OBB.  Mr.  Sbabg.  Mrs.  Bbtlbt.  Mr. 
Dabibu  Mr.  Dbbib  of  California.  Mr.  Sbum- 
WAT.  Mr.  MAninr.f.  Mr.  Livibbbtob.  Mr. 
MiCBBL,  and  Mr.  PxiBi. 

HJt  1386:  Mr.  Babbam. 

HJt  1309:  Mr.  Aaoumo.  Ux.  Faxio,  Mr. 
Fobb  of  Mkliigan,  Mr.  Ababa,  Mr.  Rubabb- 
SOB.  Ms.  Karob,  Mr.  Cobtbbs,  Mr.  Floeio, 
Mr.  Bmnoa  of  Mlrhlgan.  Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr. 
MoooT.  Mr.  MOBPBT,  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Owns.  Mr.  MABTtaxs.  Mr. 
ToBBBS.  Mr.  Hbbl  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 


HJt  1316:  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 

ITm-T— ,  uid  Mr.  SCMABTBB. 

HJt  1379:  Mr.  MABXonz. 

HJt  1380:  Mr.  Bobibt.  Mr.  FkABB.  Mr. 
Mazbou.  Mr.  HOOBBS.  Mr.  Matbui.  Mr. 
SxALUBOB.  Mr.  Wbvb,  Mr.  Ooooblib.  Mr. 
ROTBAL.  Mr.  Mobbisob  of  Connectiqit.  Mr. 
Ozibt,  Mr.  Babbbs,  Mr.  Blmoi,  Mr.  Eo- 
of  CsUf omia.  Mr.  Bobbb,  Mr.  Sna- 
and  Mr.  Baowa  of  Calif  omia.  * 

HJt  1398:  Mr.  Dabcblk.  Mr.  Cbaio.  Mr. 
Tbomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Paasau,  and  Mr. 


HJt  1438:  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Robibo.  Mr. 
TOaraa.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Wour.  Mr.  Coob- 
TB,  Mr.  SXABB,  Ms.  Kattob.  Mr.  Blobt. 
Mr.  Wbrbbobct,  Mr.  Moobhxab.  Mr. 
Maxbui.  Mr.  Vabbb  Jaox,  Mr.  Mubfbt.  and 
Mr.  EvABB  of  nUnoia. 

HJt  1463:  Mr.  Faobtbot,  Mr.  FBabk.  Mr. 
Abbabbo,  Mr.  Wmxa,  Mr.  Wbbat,  Mr. 
OWXBB.  Mr.  Bbbmab,  and  Mrs.  Boxbb. 

HJt  1630:  Mr.  Vabbb  Jaox,  Mr.  Wbavb, 
Mr.  RicBABBBcm,  Mr.  Rum.  Mrs.  Vucabo- 
ticb,  Mr.  DuBCAB,  Mr.  Fob  of  Mk^higsn. 
Mr.  Rbd.  Mr.  Raball,  Mr.  TOwas.  Mr. 
JoBB  of  North  CsroUna.  Mr.  Koua.  Mr. 
NiBLSoa  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Moaaoa. 

HJt  1880:  Mr.  Bbbbx. 

HJt  1864:  Mr.  Wbvb,  Mrs.  Cotuas,  Mr. 
Yaxbb,  Mrs.  Jobbsob.  Mr.  Hbrbl  of  HawaU. 
Mr.  Dblumb,  Mr.  Habbb,  Mr.  Bbmab.  and 
Mr.BBDSU. 

HJt.  1808:  Mr.  Sbsxbbbbbbb  and  Mr. 
MoasoB. 

HJt  1607:  Mr.  Rabobl.  Mr.  Faubxbot.  Mr. 
FosxB.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Coblbo.  and  Ms. 
Karub. 

HJt  1664:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Hau.  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  MuBPBT.  Mr.  Albxabbbb.  Mr.  Smixb  of 
Florida.  Mrs.  Colubb.  Mr.  Towas.  Mr. 
KiaaaBss.  Mr.  Roaa.  snd  Mr.  Bustamabxx. 

HJt  1734:  Mr.  Cobtbbs. 

HJt    1763:   Mr.   Wbrbbubr  and   Mis. 


HJt  948:  Mr.  MciHuaa.  Mr.  Siljabbbb,  Ms. 
Saoant  Mr.  Robbx  F.  Smrb.  Mr.  Sbtob. 
Mr.  OaooBO,  Mr.  I^oBxrooT,  Mr.  Pagbabo. 
Mr.  Camtbu,  Mr.  Etabs  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Cbap- 
rau,  andMr.  Ddbcab. 

HJt  978:  Mr.  Blax  and  Mr.  Ibbt. 

HJt  960:  Mr.  Mubfbt  and  Mr.  Cbocbxr. 

HJt  1043:  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
KouB.  and  Mr.  SiBABO. 

HA.  1080:  Mr.  Wnsoa,  Mr.  Bbbaux.  Mr. 
Ton  of  TmntBrr  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Smrb  of 
New  Jeney.  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
Mboubo,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

HJt  1066:  Mr.  Cbafpix.  Mr.  Oubbbbsob. 
and  Mr.  Pabbita. 

HJt  1194:  Mr.  Wiluams  and  Mr.  Gbp- 


BJL 1143:  Mr.  Pubbbll  and  Mr.  Skabp. 

HJt  1161:  Mr.  Wbrbbubr. 

BJL 1160:  Mr.  Moaaoa. 

HJt  1333:  Mr.  Ricbabbbob. 

Hit  1347:  Mr.  Sroup,  Mr.  Spbbgx.  Mr. 
HiLB,  Mr.  HoFBiBS,  Mr.  FfexazxL.  Mr. 
BaowB  of  OAorado.  Mr.  Sbsbbbbbb. 
Mr.  Babxob  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dabbxmktxb,  Mr. 
jHJm  MX.  P*M*««.  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  Kabicb. 
Mr.  Sexb.  Mrs.  Mabiib  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Luh- 


HJl.  1634:  Mr.  Mobbisob  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Vbbto.  Ifr.  Hbbbt,  Mr.  Sbbbkbbbxrbbb, 
and  Mr.  DarxB  of  New  Jersey. 

HJt  1838:  Mr.  Mobbisob  of  Comectknit, 
Mr.  Hbbbt,  Mr.  Sbbbbbxbbxb.  and  Mr. 
DarrB  of  New  Jersey. 

HJt  1836:  Mr.  Mobbisob  «f  ConnecUcut. 
Mr.  Vbbxo,  Mr.  Hbbbt.  Mr.  Sbsbbbbbbbb. 
and  Mr.  Dbttb  of  New  Jersey. 

HJt  1687:  Mr.  Mobbisob  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Hbbbt,  Mr.  Sxbsbbbbbbbbb.  and  Mr. 
DwTBB  of  New  Jersey. 

HJt  1638:  Mr.  Mobbisob  of  ConnecUcut. 
Mr.  VxBxo.  Mr.  Hbbbt.  Mr.  Sbbsebbbxbbxb. 
and  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  7:  Mr.  DbWibx.  Mr.  Solomob. 
Mr.  Cbabdlbb.  Mr.  McCaib.  Mr.  Youac  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Habtbxr.  Mr.  Colxmab  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Babbam. 

HJ.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Dtsoh. 

H J.  Res.  77:  Mr.  PnouA.  Mr.  DbWibx.  Ms. 
MiBULSXi.  Mrs.  BoxxB.  Mr.  Labtos.  Mr. 
Mabioab,  Mr.  Kabjobsbi.  Mr.  Rosx,  Mr. 
KnsBB,  Mr.  RoTBAL.  Mr.  Eablt.  Mr.  Biu-~ 
BAKis.  Mr.  Wbbat.  Mr.  McGbatb.  Ifr.  bx  la 
Gabza,  Mr.  Paceabo,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Daub, 


tAaa 
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Mr.  WanuT.  Mr.  TMWiriB.  Mr.  Dtmaixt. 
Mr.  aatm,  Mr.  Turn,  Mr.  Janmrn,  Mr. 
Ooan.  Mr.  Wov.  Mr.  FBouui.  Mr. 
Mr.  KouBi.  Mr.  tUmom.  Mr. 
Mr.  Mmubt,  Mr.  ttnm.  Mn.  Bmeroii  of 
CamanOik,  Mr.  Onsom.  Mr.  Wiatb.  Mr. 
Mr.  iMwim  of  MtrhlgMi.  Mr. 
Mr.  OttLO.  Mr.  8wnm«xjL,  Mr. 
of  OUahona.  Mr.  Robob.  Mb. 
CUbmi.  and  Mr.  Oans. 

HJ.tbm.VI:  Mr.BOLXoa. 

HJ.  Bm.  M:  Mr.  nun.  Mr.  Sanmo.  Mr. 
Mr.  Wis.  Mr.  Mrchbj,  Mr. 
.  Mr.  Wnas.  ud  Mr.  Babo. 

OJ.  Rm.  M:  Mr.  Lm—iuii. 

HJ.  Rca  101:  Mr.  Bnun.  Mr.  Kotn.  Mr. 
SinnA.  and  Mr.  FUB. 

HJ.  Raa.  IOC:  Mr.  Banoii  of  Tezaa  and 
Mr.MtaOaaia. 

HJ.  Rml  UT:  Mr.  Bbtar. 

BJ.  Rm.  IMC  Mtl  Boooa.  Mr.  Limma. 
Mr.  HoniT.  Mr.  Wnmi.  Mr.  Lamua  of  CUl- 
forala.  Mr.  aiUMWi.  Mr.  WoBtur.  Mr. 
8AVMS.  Mr.  LOKBi.  Mr.  jBomn.  Mr.  Ita- 
Ufamom.  Mr.  Raaau.  Mr.  BoaxB.  Mr.  FIsh. 
Mr.  MacKAT.  Mr.  OicKa.  and  Mr.  OomoB. 

H.J.  Rea.  1B4:  Mr.  Wtlh.  Mr.  Kaaiai.  Mr. 
Bom.  M^.  Aiiiami^  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr. 
Ftaoua.  Mra.  Hotx.  Mr.  Bbwabm  of  Okla^ 
homa,  Mr.  MABinm.  Mr.  TiAncAin.  Mr. 
Mr.  BvatAMAaB,  Mr.  OaujO.  Mr. 


Hatb.  Mr.  TAon.  Mr.  CUT,  Mr. 
aoa.  Mr.  Mavmoub.  Mr.  Qonxai.  Mr. 
Jona  of  NOtth  CaraUna.  Mr.  OoaTCH.  Mr. 
of  Tennaane.  Mr.  DaaiB.  and  Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


HJ.  Raa.  ITB:  Mra.  Hou.  Mr.  Town.  Mr. 

CBOcnn.  Mr.  MAixmi;  Ma.  Oaxab.  Mr. 

Vtano.  and  Mr.  Poaau. 
H.J.  Raa.  MS:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Ro& 
B.  Con.  Raa.  M:  Mr.  Klmba.  Mr.  BaiNa. 

Mr.  gnwwM.  Mr.  Waaov.  Mr.  Kouaiu  Mr. 

g»ATof  mOioia. jir.  gMLBT.  Mr.  SMini  of 

B.  Cob,  Rea.  I'ok  Mr.  Btbs.  Mr.  Dtmaut. 
Mr.  Bmnm  of  Mew  Bampatalra.  Mr.  WtaM. 
Mr.  TkABB.  Mr.  Babto*  of  tfeam.  Mr. 
BuuT,  Mr.  SfeABS.  Mr.  Bau.  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.MAdCAT. 

B.  Ooo.  Raa.  KM:  Mn.  BoRur  and  Mr. 

B.  Raa.  M:  Mr.  MnxB  of  Ohio.  Mtb. 
BanLBT,  Mr.  OaAMBOw.  Mr.  Wmanuaar, 

mnA  Mr.  PACKAIB. 

B.  Raa.  M:  Mr.  Scvumb.  Mr.  Oaboa.  Mr. 
BiAaai.  Mr.  Warn,  Mr.  Waxiuui,  Ux.  Laran 
of  CaUfcniia.  Mr.  WBaa.  MT.  Saztom.  Mr. 
DioOuAaas.  and  Mr.  A—iBBO. 

B.  Raa.  IX  Mr.  Wmnr,  Mr.  Bfuaiom, 
MiB.  Cbuzm.  Mr.  Tkaxua.  Mr.  bVAna  of 
Oklahana.  Mr.  Ommxab.  Mr.  Bbtar,  Mr. 
Wbatb.  Mr.  WnCTiirr.  Mr.  Qbat  of  mtaiaia. 


Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York.  Mr. 
FUMOo.  Mr.  FoBB  of  Ttanaaaae, 
of  Ttanaaaae,  Mr.  Baooo.  Mr. 
Mr.  OoiRAtiB,  Mr.  OvABm,  Mr.  LaaMA>  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Imnm  of  MIttdgan.  Mr.  Ura- 
ma.  Mr.  Paxoa.  Mt'.  Sdwia.  Mr.  TAnoa.  Mr. 
mourn.  Mr.  arinoMi.  Mr.  PiAai;  Mr. 
of  Iowa,  and  MiB.  lAOTB. 
B.  Raa.  M:  Mr. 


DEIXnONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
POBUC  BXUJB  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cUuae  4  of  rule  JUUl,  wpaa- 
mtn  were  deleted  from  publle  billa  and 
reaolutlona  aa  f ollom: 


BJt.  1401:  Mr. 
BJt  1402:  Mr.  Roaa. 
BJt  1401:  Mr.  Roaa. 


PSTITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  eUuae  1  of  rule  XXII. 

76.  The  Speaker  preaented  a  petttton  of 
Erwtn  W.  WatUna.  attomajr  at  law.  Shaker 
Belchta.  OB.  relattve  to  the  Bvial  Bapioy- 
mant  Opportunltjr  Aet;  whieh  waa  referred 
to  the  OoaRiBlttae  on  the  JUdkiary. 
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WE  NEIX>  A  apMCT  COMMl'lTEB 
ON  WATTPl  RESODRCBB 

HON.  a  WnilAM  WlffTEHURST 

omaonnA 
niTHSHOUUor 


Tuetdtt^  Aprtl  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  WUlTEflUKST.  Mr. 
in  1979. 1  introduced  a  reaolutkm  call- 
ing for  the  eetatiUahment  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  on  alater  reaouroea.  At  that 
time,  the  reaol^tion  gained  a  number 
of  coaponaora.  but  waa  never  acted 
upon. 

The  proUema  of  water  aupiily  have 
by  no  meana  leoaened  since  that  time, 
and  indeed,  in  Humy  areas  of  our  coun- 
try they  have  become  even  worae.  For 
thia  reason.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resoluUon  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee, to  be  known  as  the  Sdect 
Committee  on  Water  Reaouroea^  irtilch 
I  hope  will  tak«  steiis  to  owure  a  wise 
and  viable  lontf-range  plan  to  provide 
an  adequate  wftter  supply  for  future 
generations. 

This  is  a  national  issue,  not  a  State 
or  local  one.  aad  I  hope  that  we  wlU 
net  wait  too  m«ch  longer  to  deal  with 
it.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sharing 
with  my  colleasues  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoBD  the  statements  wtokit  I  made 
in  October  1079.  At  that  time.  I  said 
that  we  are  an!  "11th  hour"  Nattoo.  I 
think  it  is  not  overstating  the  case  to 
say  that  we  arolnow  moving  dooer  to  5 
minutes  to  12.  { 

The  statemfii|ts  follow: 
tFrom  the  CocBiiaaiOKAL  Raooaa.  Oct.  IX 
lOTOl 
WAXBCama 

Mr.  WmMJUiast.  Mr.    . 
time  I  have  beta  tdlinc  my 

that  we  may  well  be  fadng  a 

before  the  cad  oflthlB  century.  The  adttorial 

from  the  Friday,  petober  U.  1910.  aditlta  of 

the  Waahinctan  I  Poat  makea  aa  oogant  a 

statement  on  "^'   '  '  '  ' 

andlam 

with  my 

in  the 

make  every 

neaf  of  the 

Itaetuallyi 

We  have 
Natkn— I 
the  great 
alwaya  wrote  . 
papeia  the  niglit  before  th^ 
we  have  alwaya  {had  great 
on  our  afate  when  the  eranta  name,  whether 
it  be  Sputnik,  iynthetic  rubber,  or  even 
World  War  XL  Indeed.  BtaaurBk  onoe  aaid 
that  there  ia  a  apedal  provMtace  tbat 
f avon  f oola.  ■nail  taUdren.  and  the  Uatted 
Statea  of  i^otca.  Bowever,  we  cannot 
expect  that  hapby  altuatlm  to  laat  taever. 
and  we  would  do  weU  to  let  our  ptaatat 
energy  woea  aervie  aa  a  wamiag:  I  think  we 
will  make  it  this  time,  but  let  ua  try  to  be 


laaue  aa  I  have  yet 

opportunity  to  ataare  it 

It  aeenai  to  bm  that  we 

Lve  the  iiinaiaaillty  to 

to  anttdpate  tlieaarioua- 

and  deal  with  tt  before 


llth^iour" 
well,  for  eiaBwIe.  that 
of  my  hlatonr 


before   the   water   criaia 
atrikaa— that  way,  it  will  not  need  to  reach 
crWa  prapottlatia. 
The  artlde  f oHows: 

Wana  SBoarAin  Evbbtwhbbb 

Why  la  water  ecaroe  and  srowins  acaroer, 
appraatahw  the  atatua  of  a  senuine  ahort- 
acet  In  large  part  becauae  we  waate  it. 
Anyone  who  baa  evo'  viaited  Loa  Angelea, 
for  *»"T*«.  knowa  that  the  leaf  rake  ia  an 
mmitmMfmmA  tpettm  there— thcae  daya  leavea 
are  blown  off  lawns  and  driveways  with  a 
spray  heae.  That's  called  progreas.  But  agri- 
culturais  the  truly  big  waater  the  Oeneral 
/^^■^^HiMyig  Office  recently  concluded  that 
at  laaat  half  of  the  water  used  for  irrigatimi 
in  tbis  eoontry  ia  waated. 

And  why  doea  waating  water  comes  so 
eaay?  In  large  part  becauae  of  billion-dollar 
fedeial  rrfrr*'***-  that  provide  water  for  irri- 
gation  at  a  tnctlon  of  its  real  coat  A  ututty 
in  Utah,  for  example,  recently  paid  $1,750 
per  acre-fbot  of  water  irtiHehot  fpr  away,  in 
CalUoniialB  San  Joaquin  valley,  farmers 
were  paying  less  than  $10.  In  addition,  there 
Is  incrcataig  conbtatratlon  of  growth  in 
areaa  where  water  supplies  are  loweat— in 
the  Sun  BdiC  Many  of  theae  botmiins  cities, 
like  Phoenix,  for  example,  have  been  iHiilt 
on  nMH«newable  auppliea  of  ground  water. 
Fhoenlx  pridea  itaelf  on  having  "made  the 
deeett  Uooan."  but  the  price  ia  a  water  taUe 
that  baa  dropped  400  feet  and  more,  vnoi  a 
miraelr  1*  Inchea  of  annual  rainfall.  Ariaona 
ranka  aoMaw  the  top  10  states  in  per-caplta 

In  thi  East,  where  flooded  baaements  are 
more  caamMO  than  falling  water  taUea.  a 
leas  familiar  type  of  abortage  may  be  devel- 
,  TUa  is  not  an  abaolute  shortage,  but 
!  of  uaable  water  water  tbat  ia.  in 


the  varaacular  of  the  trade.  "fltaaUe  and 
swlBuaabie.''  Some  years  ago  Ooogreas  de- 
ddad  tetry  to  reata  that  goal— fiahaUe  and 
awtasnabie— for  the  nation's  waters  by  198S. 
It  wont  be  met.  thou^  not  for  want  of 
trytaig.  The  oonatructkm  of  waate-water 
fSeOttlea  ia  now  the  natita's 
public  wntfea  project,  outdlatandng 
the  poik-barrel  dams  and  vailoua 
Coipa  of  AigtaMeta  boondogitoa.  But  detalte 
the  nearly  $M  bOlkm  hi  federal  money  that 
went,  the  goal  of  clean  wato* 
And  the  list  of  baaardous 
tbat  Should  lie  removed  from 
■  to  enauie  aaf ety  growa. 
Tlie  taataamn  of  one  congreaslonal  com- 
Btttae  on  water  reaouroea  aaid  the  other  day 
'  that  'if  we  dont  do  aomething."  the  water 
abortage  oauld<nake  the  energy  criais  lot* 
like  "a  pink  tM  party."  But  there  doeant 
have  to  be  a  national  water  criais.  The  coun- 
try baa  about  aa  much  water  available  as  it 
ever  had-about  000  ballon  gallona  per  day. 
It  ia  atanpiy  betaig  ueed  faster  that  it  cta  be 
leplenlBbed.  Aqd  ainoe  part  of  the  reaaon  is 
the  price,  whita  has  been  held  by  fednal 
polley  way  bdow  water's  real  value,  and 
part  the  waateful  practices  for  which  there 
are  aaany  tetanbtogleal  altenuitives.  the  si- 
mllarltlea  to  peat  "''■»^^—  with  oil  and  gas 
should  be  too  obvious  to  ignore. 


[From  the  CosraaBaaioaAL  Rboobo.  Oct  34. 
1979] 

Eaou^  Waixb? 

Mr.  WHRXRuaax.  Mr.  fi^ieaker,  a  crisis 
looms  on  the  horlaoo  tbat  threatens  to 
make  our  present  energy  difficulties  pale  by 
oompariaon.  And.  as  in  the  caae  of  energy, 
thia  poaslble  crisis  involves  a  potential 
shartage  of  a  valuable  national  reeource- 
water. 

I  do  not  want  to  aound  like  an  alarmist 
but  I  am  dectdy  eonoemed  about  the  future 
projects  of  water  avaOaUUty  in  thia  coun- 
try. It  has  been  eatimat^^  that  1900  de- 
mands on  national  water  reeources  will 
nearly  double  thoee  of  1904.  and  that  by  the 
year  9000  dwnanda  wlO  triple  thoee  experi- 
enced in  1964.  And  l>y  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry, it  is  estimated  that  99  percent  of  our 
country's  population  will  live  in  urban  cm- 
ters. 

While  there  are  many  concomitant  oon- 
oems  ii—~'*«*'^  with  such  a  dramatic  abift 
in  populi^ion.  of  primary  concern  should  l>e 
bow  we  are  going  to  provide  theee  vast  con- 
centratian  of  people  with  water.  I  under- 
score this  point  with  the  knowledge  of  pre- 
dlcticns  that  much  of  this  growth  is  mojeet- 
ed  to  occur  in  cities  located  in  seniarid  re- 
gions of  the  West,  many  of  which  are  Iwilt 
aa  nonrenewable  supplies  of  water. 

While  it  is  true  tbat  from  a  national  per- 
speettve  there  is  sufficient  water  to  meet 
our  Natita's  needs  for  some  years  to  come,  a 
reglon-by-region  Iveakdown  bidicates  seri- 
ous sundy  proUema  ahead  for  many  areas. 
Indeed,  such  supply  proUenM  exist  or  are 
anticipated  fai  aouthem  California,  the 
Great  Baatai.  the  Lower  Colorado,  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Bi^  Plains  of  Texaa.  and  the 
aoutboentral  portion  of  the  Ifiaaouri  River 


Mtay  of  theae  same  areaa  are  rita  in  coal 
and  oO  ataale  and  are  lieing  counted  on  to  be 
centers  of  energy  convenion  ptoceaaea. 
which  reouire  large  quantities  of  water.  In 
large  meaaure.  then,  our  Watlta's  commit- 
oient  to  become  more  eiifigy  independent 
of  f oraign  oQ  suppliers  is  directly  tied  to  our 
success  or  taUure  to  better  manage,  devdop 
and  conacrve  our  water  reeouree.  And.  ^rtiHe 
many  Federal  agencies  and  ocngreasianal 
committeea  are  inwflved  in  aone  aspect  of 
the  water  reeouroea  iasue.  I  Iwllevc  our  Na- 
tion's effort  is  too  fragmented. 

Indeed.  I  believe  rrealdent  Carter  recog- 
niaed  tliia  wtata  he  preamted  his  Federal 
water  policy  directives  on  JUly  19. 1970.  one 
of  wbkb  called  for  improved  planning  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  water  reaouroes  pro- 
grama  and  projects.  The  responsibility  for 
cartying  out  the  PreatdenTa  dUecUvea  waa 
given  to  19  Federal  interagency  task  forces 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  charged 
with  ovoai^t.  I  thtaik.  however,  that  the 
Congreas  muat  play  a  more  vlriUe  role  and 
aaaert  itself  more  tai  this  critical  area.  Tliat 
is  why  I  have  introduced  Btaae  Reaplution 
445  to  fataMisb  an  ad  hoe  committee  on 
water  reeouroea.  TUs  comndttee  would  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  BMse  on  any  bm. 
leaolution.  or  meaaage  or  rwnmimiratlon 
fnmi  the  executive  branch  on  any  matter 
dealing  with  water  reeources  for  tbis 
Nation. 


•  Tbis  "bullet* 


ty— f^J  idandlies  MafTrntiMT  oc  iniertioos  wliich  are  not  qioken  by  die  Member  on  die  floor. 
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It  IB  mjr  bope  tbaX  one  of  the  fint  atcps 
by  thto  bodj  would  be  to  give  aartoua 
to  the  eitabiWuMnt  of  a 
iMiasd  wtth  the  n^out- 
MUtjr  of  tamuliw  •  wlee  end  viable  lav 
noce  plan  to  provide  en  adequate  water 
■uppiy  for  futnte  geiwrattoie.  We  atanply 
mnat  gnip  the  aewtty  of  the  ptoMem  now 
not  wait  lata  the  11th  hour  nntfl  we  are 
handcuffed  and  panirtwid  taito  action  as  we 
have  be«i  ki  the  caw  of  enemr.  Let  ue  < 
our  ei«a  and  aoivey  the 
Let  oareeomlae  our  i 

e  appraadMa  or  ticnedi  the  de- 
aupply  in  iobm  eltleB,  and  there 
are  potentlil  ahovtacea  in  other  i 
bdieved  Moaed  wit 

It  waa  not  too  long  aco  that  we  onee  be- 
lieved our  oO  aupply  would  never  run  ahort. 
The  paralleie  of  enetv  and  watar  are  many. 
It  baa  been  a  palnfol  leann  for  manjr  of  ue. 
but  I  believe  we  naltae  the  vahaa  <tf  a  laliaD 
of  gaanlliie  and  the  tanpoftanee  of  deitvtnc 
every  drop  of  cbotbt  tntn  it.  But  I 
aay  thia  la  trae  for  watea.  Aaeileana 
do  not  appreciate  the  vahM  of  water  and  the 
taapoitanee  of  uiinc  it  wlidy.  Not  lane  ago. 
the  OonetBl  AeeountlBC  OOlee  reported 
that  nearly  half  of  the  water  uaed  Ip  thia 
country  for  irrlgatloa  purpoeee  ia  waated. 
Thk  trend  nuat  be  stopped  and  stopped 
now.  Juet  ae  we  have  reached  the  cod  of  an 
era  of  cheap  eneny.  so  too  is  the  era  of 


abound.  In 
where 
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In  my  dMrlct  of  Norfolk  and  Vtarglnla 
Va..  atudlea  ehow  that  averace  daily 
wHl  taeeed  the  ayatem'a  dependable 
yWd  of  water  by  the  late  imor*.  In  VInlnIa 
a  dty  whoK  eronomy  la  under- 
by  the  tourist  dollar.  9ot  water 
already  have  oceurrsd  durinc  the 
tourist  season  durinc  periods  of  heavy  con- 
sumption. AlUMNWfa  Norfolk  dose  not 
project  a  significant  tacrsast  in 
by  aaoo^  Virginia  Bsaeh-th 
mc  dty  OB  the  eaat  coast  and  which  reeelvee 
Ita  water  from  Norfblk— is  e«pectod  to  have 
a  populatlan  of  tt«jOM  by  that  ttane.  At 
prseent.  my  dtstrlct  Is  engaged  In  a  desper- 
ate struggle  to  locate  future  water  suppUea 
and  wreatUiw  with  the  delleate  issue  of  an 
inter-basin  traaafer  of  water. 

In  conclusion.  I  implore  you  not  to  kiok 
away  from  thia  issue,  for  it  begs  our  atten- 
tion as  soergy  did  tai  Itn.  The  battle  for 
water  rights  in  this  country  pramlsss  to  In- 
tensify on  aU  fronts.  It  is  an  Issue  that  wfll 
not  soon  be  raeolved« 


A  BILL  TO  DISCODRAOB  n.8. 
CORPORATIOMB  PROM  DSING 
FOREIGN  TAX  HAVENS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFKANr.  JR. 


of  a  v>^**V  water  crisis 
irsas  of  the  country 
rdy  heavily  on  ground 
there  ia  a  dearly  established 
pattern  of  dbwlnishlng  returns  as  the  water 
la  rsasoved  at  a  faater  rate  than  it  is  re- 
placed. This  not  only  lowers  the  water  table 
In  theee  arsaa  but  alao  can  result  In  salt- 
water tattruslaa  Into  oar  freshwater  supplies 
and  reduce  flows  of  surface  water  that  we  so 
TTr'*"T  inject  a  sesmingly  endkas  array  of 
poDutanta. 

even  in  parts  of  the  country  with  oeem- 
In^  abundant  suppMee  of  water,  antiquat- 
ed dlatrlbutlan  ayatanw  may  rsanlt  tai  a  dty 
loaing  up  to  half  of  Ita  water  supply  through 
dd  pipss  and  water  main  tareaka.  In  1977 
the  nnnaylvania  Oas  and  Water  Ca  report- 
ed "unaceaunted  for  water"  latea  of  W  per- 
cent of  Ita  WOkoa-Barre  ssrvice  area  and  4d 
percent  for  Seranton  ssrvice  area.  StanlUar 
unaccounted-for  water  etatistics  have  been 
wmpiled  in  other  dtles.  fndudlng  Boston 
andNewTork. 

I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few 
specific  dtlee  caught  in  the  throes  of  plan- 
ning for  water  seardty. 

In  B  Fmo.  Tex.,  a  growing  dty  of  more 
than  U3JM0.  the  aversge  annual  rainfall  Is 
a  paltry  •  inchea.  Uke  other  south  wast 
dtles.  B  ftao  gets  M  percent  of  its  water 
from  ground  water  sources  But  current 
withdrawal  are  ooniiliig  at  a  rate  of  10 
times  faster  than  the  water  is  being  re- 
placed: and  at  a  ttane  when  B  Paso's  water 
nee*  are  tnereasing  rapidly. 

In  Boston,  the  demand  for  water  already 
exceeds  the  dependable  supply.  The  Army 
Coips  of  Biglneeis  has  identified  the 
Boatah  iwea  aa  havtaig  a  critical  supply  prob- 
lem. The  Metropolitan  Distrid  Commission 
is  the  major  water  supplier  in  the  Mate, 
providing  water  to  about  3.3  mOlion  persons 
tai  Boston  and  about  40  other  dtles  lind 
towns.  The  dependable  supply  of  the  com- 
mission's system  is  300  million  galloas  per 
day.  The  average  daily  use  in  1970  waa  317 
miUlon  gallons  per  day.  A  1977  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  report  projected  that  the  com- 
—*?-'•*'  would  need  a  dependable  supply  of 
441  BdUlon  gallons  per  day  by  1990. 


'ATIVB 


oromo 
in  TRs  Boins  or 

Tii£$dav.  April  2, 19S5 

•  Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
enough  it  enough.  Too  often,  we  have 
seen  thia  country  allow  itaelf  to  be 
trounced  In  international  trade  drdea 
and  be  taken  advantage  by  foreign 
countrlea  who  uae  America's  tax  loop- 
holcs  against  us  to  lure  TJB.  manufac- 
turing plants  overseas. 

It  Is  utterly  amaaing  that  every  year, 
the  TJJB.  Government  allows  Ameri- 
can-based oprporattons  to  devel<9 
technology  iad  manufacturing  proc- 
esses here,  then  suddenly— many  times 
without  prior  noUos— pack  up  their 
manufacturing  plants,  layoff  workers, 
and  move  the  productloo  abroad.  Only 
to  resell  the  products- made  back  In 
the  JJJB.  maitets.  The  motlvatkm  of 
movlng'overseas?  The  tax-free  incen- 
tives corpOTatkxis  can  take  advantage 
of  In  many  developing  Third  World 
countries. 

As  I  have  stated,  under  the  existing 
law.  the  income  of  these  corporations 
opmttng  abroad  is  generally  not  sub- 
ject to  current  UJB.  taxation.  To  ad- 
dress this  loophole,  I  have  introduced 
the  following  bOl  that  will  discourage 
U.8.  corporations  from  developing 
technology  in  the  United  States  and 
then  transporting  the  manufacturing 
operation  overseas  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tax  breaks  and  lower  labor 
costs. 

Enactment  of  the  taxation  of  for- 
eign controlled  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations would  rtimlnatif  the  tax  advan- 
tages which  some  XJS.  companies  can 
obtain  by  investing  in  countries  offer- 
ing tax  holidays,  or  by  investing  in 
manufacturisig  facilities  In  countries 
with  low  tax  rates  where  a  significant 
portion  of  their  products  are  Intended 
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tor  the  UJB.  market  Simply,  the  Intent 
of  this  leglslatkin  Is  to  dlsoourage  tax- 
motivated  foreign  Investment. 

This  bin  will  add  new  ruleg  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  requlrg  cur- 
rent UJB.  tATatlon  of  eamlngi  and 
profits  of  controlled  foreign  manufac- 
turing oorporattooB  which  benefit 
from  tax  holidays  or  ooostltute  run- 
away plants.  The  new  rules  will  pro- 
vide that  a  XJS.  shareholder  of  a  con- 
trolled foreign  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion will  be  treated  as  having  received 
his  pro  rata  share  of  the  corporation's 
famingi  and  profits  for  a  taxable  year 
if  the  oorporatlen  Is  considered  a  "for- 
eign tax  haven  manufacturing  corpo- 
ration'* by  definition  This  is  accom- 
plished by  Incorporating  the  new  rules 
Into  the  existing  subpart  P  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

The  revenue  received  from  the  taxes 
imposed  will  be  directed  two  ways:  75 
percent  of  this  revenue  wUl  be  used  to 
reduce  the  pubUe  debt  and  the  histori- 
cal Psderal  deficit  exdugtvely;  39  per- 
cent will  provide*  ssristsnnii '  to  eco- 
nomUally  depressed  areas  through  the 
newly  created  eoonomle  asststance 
trust  fund. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
legislation  and  Join  me  in  sponsorsl)lp. 

HJl.- 

A  bill  to  dlaeourage  domertlc  corporations 
tnta  establishing  foreign  manuteeturtng 
sutasldiarleB  in  order  to  avoid  FMeral 
taxea  by  including  in  gram  income  of 
united  States  shareholdefa  in  foreign  oor- 
poratlona  the  retained  earnings  of  any 
such  subsidiary  wlildt  are  attributable  to 
manufacturing  operations  In  runaway 
plants  or  tax  haveoa,  to  provide  that  reve- 
nue fkom  taxes  imposed  on  such  income 
shaO  be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt 
and  provide  asststance  to  eoonomleally  de- 
priwsfil  areas,  and  for  other  puipoaes 
Be  it  enacted  tuf  the  Senmte  sad  Homae  of 

Refireaentativet   of  the    United  State*  of 

America  in  Congreu  anftwMed, 

sscnoN  1.  ofcoia  raoM  iunaway  puuns  oa 
raoM  HANurACTunNG  orsaAiiom 
vocAtwa  m  a  coufntr  which  pw>- 

VIOHS  A  TAX  HOUBAY  INCLUDCD  IN 

soirAHTriNooin. 

(a)  FoaxioM  Basx  CoMPAirr  Msiniviicm- 
un  RaunB  laooiis  Aaaaa  io  CinDuirn.T 
Tax^  AMOoms.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
9M  of  the  Internal  Revenue  of  19M  (defln- 
Ing  foreign  baae-eooipany  Income)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(0)  the  foreign  base  company  manufac- 
turing related  income  for  the  taiwble  year 
(determined  under  subsection  (1)  and  re- 
duced as  provided  m  srtisectlan  (bXS»." 

(b)  Dvnnnoii  d^Foaxraa  B«sb  CoMr/unr 
MAinrrACTDaiwo  Rbjowb  Ihoomx.— Section 
994  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  PoBxioa  Bass  Oompaiit  IfAnnrAcrua- 
no  RiLAnD  InooMB.— 

"(1)  la  onnBAL.— Por  purpooes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  foreign  base  company  manu- 
facturing related  income'  means  Income 
(whether  in  the  form  of  profits,  commis- 
siooi.  fees,  or  otherwise)  derived  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  for  or  sale  to  any 
person  of  personal  property  by  the  con- 
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trolled  foreign  cotporation  where  the  prop- 
erty sold  was  mloufsietured  by  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  in  any  country 
other  than  the  United  State*  if  aueh  proper- 
ty or  any  compooent  of 
manufactured— 

"(A)  in  a  tax  ho$day  plant,  or 

"(B)  in  a  runaway  plant. 


—The 


iprop- 
3ft  percent  is 
lof  in 
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"(3)  OiHB  uariaiiioHs: 
For  purposes  of  tills  subsection— 

"(A)  Tax  houpat  plaht  Barana.- The 
term  'tax  holiday  plant'  means  any  fadU- 
ty- 

"(i)  operated  tQr  the  controlled  foqslgn 
conMnatlon  in  oofmection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  person^  property,  and 

"(U)  with  reaped  to  which  any  economic 
benent  under  any  tax  law  of  the  country  In 
which  such  faculty  Is  located  aecnied— 

"(I)  to  such  coq^oration. 

"(11)  for  the  pilTROse  of  providing  mi  In- 
centive to  such  hoqrporation  to  satabUsh. 
maintain,  or  expaiid  such  fadllty.  and 

"(m)  for  the  t4xable  yesT  of  sudi  corpo- 
ration during  which  the  personal  property 
referred  to  in  paNgrapb  <1)  was  manufke- 
tured. 

"(B)  RUHAWAT  *ujn 

'nmaway  plant'  means  any  fi 

"(1)  for  the  manufacture  of 
erty  of  which  not  less  than 
used,  eonsumed.  dr  otherwise 
the  united  States,  and 

"(U)  which  is  established  or  maintained  by 
the  controUed-  Ineign  corporatkB  in  a 
country  in  whidi!  the  effective  tax  rate  tan- 
poaed  by  such  ooilntry  on  the  corporation  is 
lees  than  80  pero^it  of  the  effective  tax  rate 
which  would  be  hmiosed  on  audi  corpora- 
tion under  this  tl«e. 

"(C)  Eooa«»ac  iaaiiii  uhbsh  aht  iax  law 
DBTiHO.— The  tain  'economic  benefit  under 
any  tax  law'  indiSles— 

"(1)  any  exduflon  or  deduction  of  any 
amount  from  grdm  income  derived  In  con- 
nection with— 

"(I)  the  operation  of  any  manufacturing 
fadllty.  or 

"(11)  the  qianufacture  or  sale  of  any  per- 
sonal property, 

which  Would  otl^erwlse  be  subject  to  tax 
under  the  law  of  such  country: 

"(ii)  any  reduction  in  the  rate  at  any  tax 
which  would  otllerwlM  be  Impnaert  under 
the  lawa  of  such  Oountry  with  isieet  to  any 
facility  or  pn^enty  referred  to  in  dause  (i) 
(induding  any  aa  valorem  tax  or  exdse  tax 
with  resped  to  sOch  property); 

"(ill)  any  credit  against  any  tax  which 
would  otherwlsei  be  amemfd  against  any 
such  fadllty  or  Uruperty  or  any  tawome  de- 
rived in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
any  such  fadllty  lor  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  any  such  prop^tr.  and 

"(iv)  any  abatctnent  of  any  amount  of  tax 
otherwlee  itae  a^  any  other  redudten  in 
the  actual  amount  of  tax  paid  to  such  coun- 
try. 1 

"(D)  MuiuPAcrnas  uariaiBi— Tlie  tctm 
'manufacture'  ^  'manufaetining'  indudes 
any  production.  I  processing,  assembling,  or 
ftpiMiitaiy  of  anyi  personal  propertyw  any 
component  of  property  not  yet  aasembled 
and  any  paekagiag.  hytiHUwf,  or  other  activ- 
ity incidental  to  ^  shipment  or  delivery  of 
such  property  to  any  buyer. 

"(B)  CoaroBAi^oH  lactDaas  aht  bbatd 
msoH.— The  tefm  'contrdled  foreign  cor- 
poration' indudes  any  rdated  person  with 
respect  to  such  c^rpontion. 

"(P)  SraciAL  B^LB  poa  

BcoHoue  asHVCT  wss  oa- 

).— An  eoai*>mlc  beneftt  under  any  tax 

law  shall  be  traftied  as  having  aocrued  in  the 
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taxable  year  of  the  controlled  foreign  oorpo- 
rstlon  in  iMdi  sndi°  corporation  actually 
oMateed  tbr  beneflt.  notarithstanding  the 
fact  thHtabeh  benefit  may  have  been  allow- 
able for  any  preceding  or  succeeding  taxable 
year  and  was  carrIM  forward  or  back,  for 
any  reason,  to  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Umrsxioh  oh  tfrucATioH  or  paba- 
aBAPH  <ii  n  cBBTAUi  CUBS.— Pbr  puipoaes  of 
thissectlon- 

'XA)  IH  aBnaui.- The  term  'foreign  base 
rr— IPTrr  manufactuitag  rdated  innme' 
shaU  not  indnda  any  income  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  from  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  pfrsimal  property  if — 

"(i)  sudi  oorporation  is  not  a  corporation 
slgniflcaiitly  envied  tai  manufacturing. 

"(M)  the  investment  tai  the  expansion  of 
an  TirM*ng  fadllty  whldi  gave  rise  to  a  tax 
holiday  for  sudi  fadllty  was  not  a  substan- 
tial inveatment,  or 

"(HI)  the  peiaonal  propoty  was  used,  con- 
sumed, or  otberwiae  disposed  of  in  the  coun- 
try in  aAiieh  sudi  property  was  manufac- 
tured. 

"(B)  OOHPOBAnOH  SIOHIPICUITLT  XHGAiaB 

IH  lUHOPAeiaBiHa  uafuiiu.— 

"(1)  OsBMAL  BUiB.- A  Corporation  shall  be 
'^^flf^^lfl^  to  be  signlflcantly  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing if  the  value  of  real  property  and 
other  capital  assets  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  corporation  and  dedicated  to  manuf ac- 
turliw  opfratltmff  Is  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  real  property  and 
other  capital  aaaets  owned  or  oimtroUed  by 

"(II)  flPHCIAL  BOU  rOH  tSSTSBIHC  PBCVIBTT 

VALOB.— Hie  value  of  any  pioperty  owned  by 
the  corporation  Is  the  basis  of  such  oupora- 
tlon  in  sudi  property.  Ilie  basis  of  the  oor- 
ptiratliTn  in  any  property  which  was  ac- 
quired other  than  by  purchase  shall  be  the 
fair  nuirket  value  of  such  property  at  the 
time  of  sndi  acquidtlon.  Aziy  property  con- 
trolled but  not  owned  by  such  corporation 
under  any  lease  (or  any  other  instrument 
whldi  gives  such  corpnatlon  any  right  of 
use  or  ooeopancy  with  remed  to  sudi  mtip- 
erty)  shaU  be  treated  as  property  acquired 
other  than  by  purdiaae  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  the  preoedlnc  sentence.      

"(C>  SoaaxsHxiAi.  ihvbsiiibht  mrnnED.- 
The  term  'substantial  investment'  means 
any  amont  whldi — 

"(i)  waa  added  to  the  capital  account  for 
an  •"t'**^  IMdlity  during  the  3-year  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  any  table  year 
with  resped  to  which  such  facility  is  a  tax 
holiday  ptent.  and 

"(11)  caiwrl  the  sum  of  all  amounts  added 
to  audi  account  during  such  period  to 
exceed  30  perpcnt  of  the  total  value  of  such 
faCDlty  (deteimtaied  tai  the  manner  provided 
tai  subparMnPb  (BXii))  on  the  first  day  of 
such  perkML"  

(C)    THCBHICAL    ARD    COHVOBMHIO    AMXHO- 


(1)  Ilie  last  sentmoe  of  subsection  (bX4) 
of  sudi  seetlan  964  is  amended  by  stilktaig 
out  "subseetkm  (aXB)."  and  by  tnaerttaig  tai 
Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (aXS)  m  foreign 
base  ««M"p»"r  manufacturing  related 
Income  deacrttied  tai  subsection  (aX6)." 

(3)  Subaeetlon  (bX9)  of  such  section  954  is 
■iwtwiiiH  ^  strfting  out  "and  the  foreign 
base  r^T^wr  oQ  related  Income"  and  by  In- 
eertlng  tai  Ueu  thereof  "the  foreign  base 
^«ffTn|«ftT  oO  related  Income,  and  the  f ordgn 
manufacturing     related 


(3)  Suiiaectlon  (b)  of  such  section  954  U 
■iwtMiiMi  by  ineerting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtnt  new  paragraph:  

"(9)  FOBBMH  BASB  COMPAHT  MAHUPACnm- 
I  nOOMB  HOT  TBXATBD  AS  AHOTBXB 
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Knm  OP  BASB  ooMPAHT  nooMB.— Income  of  a 
oiwporatlon  which  is  foreign  base  company 
manufacturing  rdated  income  shall  not  be 
treated  as  fordgn  base  company  income  of 
such  corporation  under  any  paragraph  of 
subsection  (a)  other  than  paragraph  (6)." 

(d)  CLXaiGAI,  AMBHimBHTS.— 

(1)  Psiagraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  by  inaertlng  "and"  after  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof. 

(e)  Epvhctivb  Oaihb.— 

(1)  IH  OBHBUL.— The  amendmente  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
of  foreign  corporations  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1904.  and  to  taxable  years  of 
United  States  sbarehdders  tai  which,  or 
with  whldi.  such  taxable  years  of  fordgn 
corporations  end. 

(3)  lavasiMEHTS  bbpobb  tbx  daix  op  xmact- 

MBHT  HOT  1AKBH  IHTO  AOOOORT.- NO  fadllty 

ci  a  fordgn  controlled  corporation  shaU  be 
treated  as  a  tax  holiday  plant  (within  the 
meantaig  of  section  954(IX3XA)  of  sudi 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  section)  or  as  a 
runaway  (plant  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 9M(iX3XB)  of  such  Code,  as  amended 
by  this  section)  on  the  basis  of  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  with  resped  to  audi  facility 
and  added  to  the  capital  aooount  for  such 
faculty  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

SBC  a.  BKVgMUg  ATnnSVTABLB  TO  SBCIION  1 
AMENDinwn  TO  ■*  UBBD  TO 
BCnXX  PinUC  DBBT  AW  PHOVIDB 
AflSOTAHCa  TO  HOOMOnCALLT  DB- 

(a)  75 

TO  Rdocb  Public  Dbi.— llie  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  tranaf er  to  the  account 
tai  the  lYeasury  described  tai  section  311S(d) 
of  Utie  31.  United  States  Code  (relattaig  to 
account  reaulting  from  gifts  to  the  United 
States  to  retire  Oovemment  obligations) 
amounts  equivslent  to  75  percent  of  the 
amounts  recdved  in  the  Treasury  irtildi  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be 
attributable  to  taxea  liiirnaril  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  on  foreign  base 
«<»»ip««y  nmnufSeturing  rdated  income  (as 
defined  tai  section  964(1)  of  sudi  Internal 
Revenue  (Axle).  Rules  stanilar  to  the  rules 
contained  tai  section  9601  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  transfo'  of  amounts)  shall  apply  to 
the  traiMf ers  reqi{tred  under  this  subsedkxi. 

(b)  EooHcnmc  AaamsHC*  TamFons  Bs- 
TitBLUHBD;  35  nacBTT  OT  Rbvbhub  I^ahb- 
tixMBB  TO  Taoai  ^ihb.  Subchapter  A  of 
chapter  98  of  such  Code  (relating  to  estab- 
llshmait  of  trust  funds)  to  smraded  by 
yAMny  at  the  Old  thereof  the  following  new 


-SBC  MSt.  ■CCNNNIIC  ASSnTANCB  nUCT  PVND. 

"(a)  Cbbatioh  op  llnisT  Pdhb.— There  to 
hereby  establtohed  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  'Economic  *— '***~—  Trust  Pund'.  con- 
listing  of  such  amounts  ss  may  be  trans- 
ferred OT  credited  to  the  ■oonomlc  Assist- 
ance Trust  Pund  under  thto  section  or  sec- 
tion 9803(b). 

"(b)  Tbahspb  to  EooHomc  Assistahcb 
Tbust  Pdhs.— The  Secretary  shall  transfer 
to  the  Economic  Assistanoe  Trust  Pund 
amounts  equivalent  to  25  percent  of 
amounts  received  in  the  Treasury  whldi  the 
Secretary  detomtnes  to  be  attributable  to 
taxas  1t»«p«>mmi  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  on  foreign  base  compsny  man- 
ufaduring  related  taioome  (as  defined  tai  sec- 
tion 954(1)  of  such  Code). 
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URUKSTniR] 

rau.-Aii 

m  ■oomoG  A.- 

"(1)  C 

■■mAL   1 

tomitalii  UwBeo- 

noolei 

ttnttW 

9Bri  alMO  b*  mail- 

■blt.M 

kpctetlon  Aeli.  far 

■iwtUIi 

(  teaac 

■le  amM 

lanee  to  aconont- 

cattr&n 

prMMda 

amm. 

-ii)  ' 

Pior  pofi 

KAUT    ■ 

VBMSB  Aiu  aa- 

POMS    Of 

tbla  aaetton.  Um 

liaira  Um 


any  ana  which  la  attber— 

"(A)  a  quaUflad  Mnaaa  tract  (aa  dettnad  In 
aaettaD  lOtAtkxa)).  or 

"(B)  an  ana  of  ehmde  acono—ic  dlitnaa 
(aa  dattatad  tat  aacttei  tiAikXI))." 

far  anbehaptar  A  of  ebaptcr  M  ia 
bf  addtaic  at  the  and  tbenof  the 
foDowtaww 

Tmat 
<d)   »fm»a   Dan.— The 

I  bv  tlila  Act  aban  apply  with  n«aet  to 
aftar  Daoaaabar  SI. 


MT  PUSDOK  TO  AliZRICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  dlNGER,  JR. 


rtaaatfoft  ilprtt  %  iM5 

•  ICr.  CLDfCmt.  Mr.  e^Maker.  I 
woold  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ttiMn  with  my  ciollea»UM  an  aoay 
wrtttoi  by  MIm  Carrie  Hooper,  a  oon- 
■tltuent  fttm  my  ooocremkiaal  dia- 
trkt.  ICiai  Htooper  la  a  member  of  the 
aenlor  dam  at  Cameron  County  High 
School  In  Bnporlum.  PA. 

mm  Hoopar'a  weO-wrltten  and  patri- 
otic eMQT  entitled,  "My  Pledge  to 
America."  captured  ftaat  ^ace  honon 
In  a  writing  conteit  apoBeored  by  the 
Cameron  County  Veteram  of  Fweign 
Wars  (VPWl.  I  applaud  the  VFW  tor 
hokttng  thia  worthwhile  oonteat  and  I 
congratulate  Carrie  for  her  eff  ola  In 
providing  ui  with  aueh  an  inapiratlon- 
ali 


Mr] 


A  pledpe  ia  a  pnaalae  and  ahould  not  ba 
takan  Uchtly.  t^aeUOr  If  it  ia  a  pladaa  to 
your  cwuitiy.  My  fint  pladaa  to  Aawrlca  la 
to  atand  behind  bar  In  all  aha  doaa  and  to 
give  her  flv  anpport.  WUhont  my  davoUon. 
tt  haa  baan  aald  that  a  bouae  di- 
ttadf  wffl  not  atand.  I  reaUae 
bow  tnia  thIa  la.  ThIa  baa  been  proven  by 
the  taOtm  cMlkattaM  In  the  pMt  What 
other  country  offan  me  mora  than  Amer- 
ica? Ncoa  can  eaau»n  to  bar.  I  can  erttldae 
the  way  my  aovanmMnt  la  dolnc  aomethlne 
and  not  Uve  In  fear  of  bainf  imptleoned  or 
kmed  for  It  I  am  fna  to  dacMa  what  career 
I  will  pmaae.  Joat  beeauaa  a  peraon  ia  a 
w«MBan.  that  doeant  mean  aba  moat  atay  at 
booie  and  be  a  boueewtf e  She  la  free  to  go 
Into  any  fMd  of  work  abe  wlataea.  I  am  alao 
free  to  dedde  what  rdlgten  I  wlU  follow.  If 
the  pnaldtaic  Pnaldent  la  of  X  denomina- 
tlon.  that  doeant  mean  that  I  have  to  be  of 
X  danommatlwi  I  can  be  aaaared  that  I  wm 
not  be  peiaecutod  by  my  Oovemment  for 
believing  In  Ood.  I  do  net  have  to  denounce 
my  faith  MOod. 

'»"«»^.  I  pranlae  to  vote  aa  long  aa  I  am 
able  to  in  every  eleetlan  held.  America  glvea 


aae  the  prlvileaa  to  : 

dent  wm  guide  ma.  1 1 

In  other  oountrtaa  would  love  to 

cbanee  to  lp*e  a  votoe  tai  tbair  I 

ae  I  win  not  throw  away  thIa 

lea  glvea  am  ao  anich  that  the  leaat  I  can  do 

ia  take  advantage  of  what  aba  eff  en  me. 

Third.  I  pledge  to  Amarlea  to  oaa  any  tal- 
ante  I  may  have  to  enrich  her.  It  la  mj  duty 
and  banor  to  btip  aaake  her  the  beat  poaai- 
bla  plaae  to  which  to  Uve.  I  would  be  Had  to 
ba  gmn  the  ebanee  to 
allowB  BM  to  neelve  the  i 
gardlaaa  of  wr  gander,  ao  I  wm.  in  turn,  give 
hack  what  aha  baa  given  aaa. 

Laat.  I  pledge  aty  life  to  ABMriea.  If  aba 
ahould  ever  again  beeeem  Invoivad  te  a  eon- 
flfet  with  another  eountry.  I  pnaniaa  aay 
loyalty  and  to  be  hen  ever  waiting  bar  caO. 
I  wffl  net  gnaatloB  why  or  try  to  bag  oat  of 
nr  miaalon.  I  have  fetth  in  mr  eountiy  to 
know  that  rim  wffl  not  lead  me  Mtny.  If 
aha  behevee  Joatlee  needi  to  be  I 
wliere.  I  wffl  believe  tt  alaob  i 
tal  fnedoea.  Juat  aa  I  do.  I  love , 
I  wffl  do  evarything  wtthla  my  (eaaar  to  I 
earn  bv.  TlMretare.  I  wffl  pledge  mr  Uf e, 
my  talenta.  aay  loyalty,  and  aay  faith  ao  that 
k  wffl  atand  for  eteruHy.o 


THE      THOUBIJE      WITH      RAIL- 
ROAD6:  WE'VE  OOT  THE  CURE 


HON.  NICK  XSRAHALLD 


or 

m  TBB  BOU8B  Of 

Tuada%  Aprit  I  IMS 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
ua  in  the  Congreaa  are  beginning  to 
hear  from  concerned  constituents  on 
matters  relating  to  the  railroad  indus- 
try. One  Item  which  is  receiving  atten- 
tion Involves  the  manner  in  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oommlssi<m  Is 
Implementing  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
IMO. 

In  short,  there  Is  concern  that  the 
Commlaskm,  by  determining  that  the 
Nation's  Class  I  railroads  are  aU  reve- 
nue lnade<iuate.  has  increased  the  like- 
lihood for  some  very  real  abuses  of 
market  power  which  will  lead  to  un- 
reasonable rates  on  traffic  with  no 
viable  transportation  alternative  other 
than  a  sin^  railroad. 

As  thki  was  never  the  Intent  of  Con- 
greas  when  enacting  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act,  laglalatlon  has  been  Introduced  to 
provide  a  remedy  which  seeks  to  re- 
store consideration  of  the  plight  of 
captive  shippers,  and  ultilnately  the 
consumer,  in  the  ICCTs  railroad  rate- 


The  proposal  to  sell  financially  prof- 
itable Conrall  to  another  healthy  raU- 
road.  the  Norfolk  Southern,  shows 
that  being  branded  as  a  revenue  Inad- 
equate corporatkm  by  the  ICC  certain- 
ly does  not  adversely  Impact  a  rail- 
road's ability  to  generate  cash  and 
profit. 

And  of  course,  the  Nation's  railroads 
for  obvious  reasons  should  and  must 
be  financially  healthy.  Yet.  the 
method  used  to  determine  railroad 
revenue  adequacy  by  the  Commission 
has  deep  seated  flaws  and  Is  Inherent- 


i  'aU!AV^    -Q- 


^?3r 


ApnlllSSS 

ly  unfair  In  that  the  eonauiher, 
through  captive  shippers,  ends  up  sub- 
sldlilng  a  system  slanted  toward  allow- 
ing unreaaongble  rates  to  be  levied  on 
traffic  where  tranvortatJon  competi- 
tion simidy  does  not  exist 

In  effect,  a  monogdy  exists  on  this 
traffle  and  maintaining  a  system  by 
wbkh  captive  shippers  can  seek  re- 
dress tmu  MiiffasoHaWf  railroad  rates 
Is  proper,  in  the  public  interest  and 
was  provided  for  under  the  Staggers 
Ran  Act. 

However,  througli  a  number  of  prc^ 
rwertlngi  and  proposals,  the  ICC  has 
Ignored  nnngresslnnal  Intent  that  cap- 
tive shippers  be  protgeted  from  being 
unfairly  charged  fornll  aervloe.  While 
the  aet  sou^t  to  halapfie  the  revenue 
of  tba.(aIlroads  with  the  estab- 
lished public  Iqterest  in  seeing  that 
unreasonable  rates  are  not  imposed  on 
oaptive  trsiflc.  the  fotmer  Is  being 
achieved  with  little  consideiatlon  to 
the  latter.  The  CommlaBioa— under 
the  formula  it  has  advaneed  to  make 
market  dominance,  revenue  adequacy 
and  ultimately,  maximum  rate  reason- 
■bleneas  determinatlona— has  subvert- 
ed the  balanre  worked  by  the  Con- 


The  eff«t  to  amend  the  Staggers 
Rail  Aet  Is  slmidy  tartcoded  to  restore 
this  balance.  Administrative  conalder- 
ation  of  this  problem  has  met  with 
lltUe  success.  litigation  amtinues  but 
has  produced  a  view  that  congresslon- 
al  Intent  must  be  man  clearly  estab- 
lished In  the  law. 

The  "Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act," 
HJL  1190,  repreaents  a  legislative 
remedy  that  is  fine-tuning  In  scope. 
This  moderate  proposal  has  the  badc- 
Ing  of  a  number  of  our  colleagues  from 
across  the  Natimi  and  consumer 
groups,  labor  and  shippers  are  ralljring 
behind  the  measure. 

This.  then.  Is  what  the  trouble  Is 
with  railroad  transportation  today  as 
defined  by  that  tranqMirtation  which 
is  not  being  moved  under  contract  and 
which  Is  captive  to  a  single  railroad. 
Following  is  a  brief  descripti<m  of  HR. 
1190.  Its  main  sponsors— Billt 
TAUxm,  Hal  Roaas  and  myself— 
stand  ready  to  assist  our  colleagues  in 
their  deUberations  of  this  bilL 


SuimaaT. 


Ran.  BaviTT  Act 


Tlila  WU  would  retain  the  baaic  atructure 
of  ezlatlng  law.  The  Coramlaalon  wffl  contin- 
ue to  have  jurladlctlon  over  a  rate  only  If  It 
flrat  finda  the  rafl  carrier  haa  "market  domi- 
nance." The  bffl  would  alao  continue  the 
oonduatve  preeumption  that  market  domi- 
nance can  eziat  only  if  the  rate  la  in  excem 
of  the  juriedietlonal  threahold.  currently 
180  percent  revenue-variable  coat  ratio.  Con- 
tract ratee  would  remain  free  fromCommia- 
Bfc»  luiiadtctloo. 

The  amendmenta  made  by  the  bill  an 
aummariaed  below. 
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(a)  Amend  to  SUmhiate 
product  and  gaogiapbic 

(b)  Add  a  pRWlaion  that  if  dilppar  to 
aerved  by  a  ilngle  laO  fScHtty.  nllrpad  to 
preaumed  maikei  *—**■«"'*  unlaaa  it  can 
ahow  eff  active  eo«ipetltlan  fkesi  other  ca^ 
en  or  modae  of  ti^naportatioo  fior  the  aaove- 
ment  to  whidi  the  challanged  rate  appUee. 

<c)  Market  dwnfianwi  *•*— — '-t**"  to  be 
made  m  aU  caaea)withln  M  daya  aftar  taiitl- 
atlonof  rate 


laacium  t 
omasiu.) 
(a)  OnnimtoaliMi  to  requln  rafl  eanien  to 
paftldpate  In  competitive  Joint  ratea  or  pub- 
IWi  propartlwisl  lataa  when  neceemry  to 


law  to 


(b)  Change  diaeretiaoary  aothortty  In  cur- 
dlrectlan  that  the 
uee  of  terminal  fSrilitiw 
and  laovida  for  racipiecal  awit«lUng  In  any 
iliimiialeiMMi  wliere  audi  an  order  to  found 
to  be  tal  the  pabUc  tntetcat  ar  neeeeaaiy  to 
provide  coaapetfttvc  rafl  aervlee.  If  partiea 


xxLtJomi 


■enowaori 

BILL) 

on  carrier  toi 

of  a  chBllangad  rate. 


to  aet  ccBBpanaatinn  baaed  on j 
(e)  ^^uvlde  improved  protection  agalnat 
>  of  reciprocal  awitdiing. 


(aacnoeaor: 


tanx) 


rate  above  ilUly  allocated 
muat  And  that  tlM  rate  to 
would  be  if  the  mfl  eatrf- 
te 
of 
adiiencr 

challenged  rate  and  aU 
the  JortodletlMml  threah- 
traftle"). 

to  makeatftama- 

o(  the  rate 

poUcy 


nohigliar  than 

er,  to  the  extant 

Uy  aUoeate  the 

nuai 

nue  adequacy  to 

other  tatea 

old(i&.lU"i 

(c)  Requln 
tive  "'"""g*  OB  the  e 
with  the  nafinnalrafl 
mwiA  the  Itfmg-CaBgion  factora. 

<d)  Bipand  the  etonent  of  the  natlanal 
rafl  tranapottatkm  poliey  regarding  the  pro- 

further  oiiileettve4  the  raduetlan  of 

on  foreign 

the  coBmirimiiiiiei  of  rtnmaerirany  pro- 

duead 

(e)  Rafl  coat  a^hiatmcnt  fSetor  to  reflect 
actual  railroad  eeata  and  productivity  im- 
provementa. 

(f)  Rafl  Ftem  lA  accounting  ayatema  to 
remain  in  plaoe  igitQ  replaced  by  prlnrtplee 
promulgated  by  flinrrtail  Accounting  Pitod- 
plea  Board  *"**  Implemented  by 


(a)  RohlMt  a  railroad  from  applyinc  to 
a fSefl^for  which  the  IOC  baa re- 

atwnrtwimftit  requeat  nniem  one 
taiee  the  denial  of  the  re- 
final,  or  the  raflroad  can 
abow  a  amterial  diange  of  dreamatancea 
that  would  affect  the  abandonment  of  the 
fSMfUty. 

(b)  Requin  that  upon  prateetanta'  re- 
queat. the  Ooeamtoalon  provide  an  opportu- 
nity Cor  a  hearing  on  the  propoeed  abandon- 
amnt  in  the  ormmumlty  or  wnmimitin  af- 
fected by  the  ahanrtninnent,  unleaa  Conunla- 
aicn  deleiailnea  that  aocfa  a  hearing  would 
be  imprmtieal  or  unneoeeaary. 

(e)  Requln  that  the  rafl  carrier  propoalng 

■^ilpat*.   and  yjg  OoBunla- 

Ita  declaiori  upon,  finanrlal  data 
upon  the  operatlOBa  of  the  facility 
Co  be  abandoned,  rather  than 
or  Indnatry-wlde  averagea. 
vm.  nRBASUSsaaxaa  (ascRoii  e  or  thb 


(g)  Time  llmitaion  rafl  rate 
Uiimiwlliige  to  linaln  In  effect;  afl  other 
rafl  rate  naeonafcleeii  taiifmartlngi  to  be 
concluded  within  tw«an  montha. 

IV.  BBvnua  aaa^HMCT  (aacnow  a  or  xas 


1*8  review  of  a  atate  agency  de- 
an naaonablenam  of  an  intrastate 
rate  to  Umltad  to  an  appellate  review  func- 
tion, and  any  party  to  the  atate  ptw^wliiig 
coifld  aeek  review  at  IOC.  Certification  of 
itodlmlnated. 

raovzaioiia  (aacnoir  lo  or 


vahied  at  atnWit^lBe 
coat,  and  eadude  de- 
and 

of  eairftal  uaing  actual 
debt  and  reaaonable  eatt- 


(a)  Add  a  provlMon  that  tai 
nue  adequacy  determlnattana, 
■haU— 

(1)  identify  revniuea,  evpimaw  and  toveat- 
ment  baae  rcaaonably  related  to  providing 
rafleetvlee, 

<»  taMlude 
only  raflroad 
deiiferiated 
f erred  taxi 

(S)detemitaie 
ooet  of 
matea  of  coat  of  I 

(b)  Any  revenufe  adequacy  deteminatlon 
ahaU  Indode  taiqttry  into  and 
of  the  Leng-Oaimen  factora,  i 
baaed  indlcatow  *f  the  rafl  canlar'a  finan- 
cial health,  and  tqe  rafl  oarrier'B  btotory  and 
financing  of 

(c)  Revenue 
be  made  anni 
public 
nltyto 
ted  by  rafl 

V.  aaJMfwva  AOi^oaiTT  (ascnogi  a  or 
anx) 

Bxerdae  of  the  lezemptlon  authority  to  to 
be  diaeretlonary  rather  than  mandatory, 
and  Oommiarian  to  prohibited  £nm  toaulng 
an  ezonption  If  raU  carrier  haa  maitet 
H«wiiii»»M««  over  the  tranaportatton  Invidved. 


ita  to  be  made  applicable  to 
on  VMmiary  90, 1985  at  Ocm- 
I  or  on  Judicial  review. 

Qi>  AU  ratea  deemed  ooDduatvely  reaaona- 
ble under  Section  339.  wffl  remain  free  from 
challenge  under  theae  amendmenta,  except 
anyrate- 

(1)  not  diallensed  under  Section  299  of 
fttingrri  becauae  a  contract  waa  in  etfeet  or 
entered  Into  during  tiM  180  day  period. 

(3)  imaiififwfiilly  challenged  under  Sec- 
tion 339,  or 

(3)  the  auhJect  of  a  challenge  undo-  Sec- 
tion 339  which  waa  terminated  by  entering 
into  a  contract, 

(Ocotraeta  to  remain  tai  effect;  challenge 
may  be  made  only  to  underiylng  rate  wlileb 
would  iw  applicable  once  a  contract  ex- 
pired.)« 


and) 

to 

and  to  be  opSned  to 

including  the  opportu- 

oomment  on  data  aubmit- 


PESTICIDBB  USED  IN  POOD 
PRODUCTION  SHOULD  BE  SAFE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

oromo 

n  TH>  Bousi  or  axnxsnrTATivn 

Ttesdoy,  AjnU  2. 1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  pesticides  and  her- 
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blddes  for  agricultural  production 
uses  unless  labdratory  tests  prove  that 
the  substances  will  not  endanger 
human  beings. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous pesticides  and  herMddes  may 
pose  aarlous  health  threats  to  omsum- 
ers  as  w^  as  to  agricultural  worlcers. 
Onoe  these  pesticides  and  herbicides 
enter  the  food  chain,  the  long-term  ef- 
fects ci  these  substances  are  largely 
unknown.  We  are  also  unwre  to  what 
extent  these  ffhwnlcals  are  contami- 
nating our  ground  water.  Because  of 
these  conoenw.  I  think  tlMt  pesticides 
and  hettiddes  slMuM  not  be  used 
unless  It  Is  proven  that  they  are  un- 
likely to  eanae  harm  In  human  beings. 

The  ethj^ene  dibromldfe  [EDB]  crisis 
demonstiated  Just  how  little  we  know 
about  the  long-term  effects  of  pesti- 
cide use  on  food  production.  Fbst  mar- 
keted In  1948.  EDB  was  used  primarily 
as  a  fumigant  for  treating  soil,  stored 
grain,  and  boxed  dtrus  fruit  It  was 
approved  for  theee  uaes  because  the 
then  available  detection  technologies 
found  no  traces  of  the  chemical  in 
grain  or  fruit  on  whldt  EDB  had  been 
used.  However,  studies  In  the  mid- 
1970's  Indicatod  that  EDB  caused 
cancer  in  animals,  and  by  lOSO  Im- 
proved detection  technologies  indicat- 
ed that  ETO  residues  might  be  present 
on  grain  and  fruit  and  that  EDB  was 
probably  leachhig  Into  ground  water. 

In  1977  EPA  began  an  extensive 
review  of  the  use  of  the  chemical,  but 
the  agency  did  not  suspend  use  of  the 
pesticide  during  these  studies.  As  soon 
as  EPA  learned  of  the  cancer  risks  as- 
sociated with  EDB  and  that  EDB  resi- 
dues were  present  fn  food  and  ground 
water,  the  pesticide  should  have  been 
immediately  pulled  off  the  market. 
But  EPA  refused  to  bsn  the  pesticide. 
By  1983.  the  EDB  problem  and  EPA's 
lade  of  action  caught  the  attention  of 
the  media.  In  December  1983,  frustrat- 
ed by  EPA  inaction  on  this  matter, 
several  States  began  ordering  food 
products  off  grocery  shelves  because 
of  EDB  oontamlnatkm.  EPA  proce- 
dures were  totally  inadequate  to 
handle  the  crisis. 

The  EDB  crisis  danonstrated  the 
gross  inadequacies  of  our  system  of 
regulating  pesticides  and  herbicides. 
Under  the  current  system,  when  the 
dangers  are  unknown,  the  use  of  the 
pestidde  or  herbicide  is  automatically 
approved.  The  EDB  crisis  showed  the 
folly  of  this  approach.  I  think  we 
should  reverse  the  assumption,  and 
not  aiH>rove  the  use  of  any  agricultur- 
al herbicide  or  pestieide  unless  ade- 
quate tests  indicate  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  will  endanger  human  bdngs. 

Under  our  current  regulatory  frame- 
woiic  EPA  has  no  idea  whether  cer- 
tain pestiddes  or  herbiddes  already  in 
use  are  safe  or  if  they  are  highly  dan- 
gerous. The  chemical  manufacturers 
perform  certain  tests  to  determine  the 
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aafety  of  their  own  pndacU.  EPA  Is 
suppoied  to  ovenee  the  testa  mod  their 
resulti.  but  the  unount  of  inf  onnatlon 
avmllable  is  frighteningly  amaU.  The 
current  law  requires  EPA  to  weigh  the 
dangers  and  the  supposed  benefits  of 
the  use  of  each  pesticide.  However,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  this  determi- 
nation when  so  lltUe  Is  known  about 
the  long-term  dangers  of  these  chemi- 
cals. 

It  has  been  art\ied  that  reducing  the 
availability  of  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides will  hurt  farmers  by  curtailing 
farm  production.  However,  to  the 
exteflt  that  tMMvams  are  not  forced  by 
competition  to  buy  pesUddes  and  her- 
bicides their  costs  wlB  be  lower.  And  to 
the  extent  that -agricultural  produc- 
tion is  reduced,  crop  surpluses  will  be 
reduced  or  eliminated,  thereby  saving 
crop  price  suppoit  costs  borne  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

My  bill  would  change  the  current 
regulatory  structure  to  ensure  that 
pesticides  and  herbicides  used  in  agri- 
cultural prodttctl<»  are  truly  safe. 
Under  this  legislation,  before  EPA 
could  approve  the  use  of  any  new  agri- 
cultural pesticide  or  herMUde.  the 
agency  would  be  required  to  conduct 
tests  withiA  the  agency  tp  determine  if 
the  pesticide  would  endanger  human 
beings.  If  the  tesU  indicate  that  the 
pestidde  or  herbicide  is  likely  to  en- 
danger human  beings,  it  could  not  be 
approved.  In  determining  if  a  pesticide 
or  herbicide  is  likely  to  endanger 
^umans,  SPA  should  err  on  the  side  of 
caution  and  not  approve  any  pesticides 
or  herbicides  if  the  probabilities  are 
hl^  that  use  of  the  substance  will  en- 
danger human  beings. 

Reregistratiaii  of  agriaUtural  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides  already  in  use 
would  also  be  prohibited  unless  appro- 
priate testing,  ontducted  by  EPA.  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  no  harmful 
ef fecU  on  human  beings.  If  this  legis- 
lation were  enacted,  another  crisis  like 
the  EDB  crisis  would  be  avoided.  To 
encourage  EPA  to  move  quickly  to 
conduct  the  vtoper  tests,  at  the  end  of 
3  years  the  legislatkui  would  revoke 
the  reglstratlmi  of  any  agricultural 
pesticide  or  herbicide  already  in  use 
which  was  not  proven  safe  in  Mtaprotfrl- 
ate  laboratCHry  tests  conducted  by 
EPA.  Surely  its  time  we  acted  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  use  of 
unsafe  agricultural  pesticides  and  her- 
bicides.* 
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MT  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 

HON.  KOBERtTwDSAY  THOMAS 


m  THB  BOUSS  or  UPaBSEHTATIVaS 

Tueaiav.  April  2. 1985 
m  Mr.    THOMAS    of    Cieorgla.    Mr. 
^Dcaker.  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant voices  in  our  Nation  do  not 
belong  to  those  of  us  in  the  Congress. 


Or  to  those  who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
largest  companies  or  the  largest  labor 
unions. 

The  most  powerful  and  important 
voices  in  America  belong  tp  our  young 
people.  It  is  their  voices  that  make  up 
the  chorus  that  will  determine  the 
future  of  this  great  land. 

For  some  S7  yean  now.  we  have 
been  listening  to  the  youth  of  America 
through  the  "Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program."  Since  IMl. 
this  outstanding  program  has  been  op- 
erated solely  by  the  prestigious  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

The  VFW  invites  secondary  school 
students  from  throughout  the  United 
States  to  compete  for  scholushlps  by 
submltliBs  essays  on  themes  of  nation- 
al tmportanoe.  This  year's  sid>Ject  was 
"My  Pledge  to  America,"  and  more 
than  300.000  students  Dartidpated  in 
the  convetltlon  for  some  $3t.S00  in 
scholarship  ra<mey. 

The  winning  essay  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  was  written  this  year  by  Mr. 
William  Wright,  a  17-yesi^old  young 
man  from  Jesup.  GA.  I  have  the  great 
honor  of  representing  William  in  the 
Congress. 

I  know  that  ^niliam's  own  pride  in 
this  award  i»sharcd  by  his  father,  the 
Reverend  R.O.  Wright,  his  mother, 
Kathleen  M.  Wright,  and  his  sisters. 
Mary  Jane.  Becky,  and  Susie,  along 
with  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  district 
and  our  State. 

It  is  my  honor  to  submit  TMHUlam's 
essay  for  Introduction  into  the  Coh- 
OBissioaAL  Rao(»s  at  this  point: 


to  build  the  wciety  that  we  live  in  today, 
and  tbouMDdB  save  sU  that  they  had  .  .  . 
fora  prmnlm 

Their  pronlM  l>  my  pledge  to  America, 
toa  Uke  theln.  it's  much  more  than  an 
oatb  of  alleglanee  to  our  starepangled 
banner,  mnd  to  the  rainibUc  for  which  It 
pRwdly  standa  The  flac  itaOl  is  a  mere 
■ymbol.  a  reflecttoo  of  our  American  repub- 
lic and  the  republic,  too  is  a  reflection  of 
MMnethlng  fkr  greater. 

Our  flac  baa  beoooM  a  reapected  symbol 
thrau^iaut  the  world.  Our  govenunent  ia 
the  mot  awr  iiftU  dwwiwsf  y  that  baa  ever 
ezMed.  a  bold  example  for  oUmcb  to  f oUov. 
TeC  my  pledge  of  allagtanoe  ia  to  aomethlng 
more  bonacaide  than  a  flag,  aodaMte  pow- 
erful than  government.  My  pledge  la  to  the 
people  of  America.  My  pledge  ia  to  the 
people  wbo  worked  for  freedooi.  and  who 
woric  to  —■»«**<»«  It  My  iilailga  la  to  the 
people  who  fought  for  freedom,  and  who 
stand  ready  to  guard  it.  My  pledge  ia  to  the 
beralda  of  liberty  and  the  agenU  of  Juatloe. 
I  pledge  to  uae  my  life  in  an  attempt  to  Join 
that  '««T*"r  of  true  Americana.  I  pledge 
aUegiance  to  tboae  that  base  gone  before 
me  and  thoae  that  will  awwnmany  me. 

Tbeae  people  are  the  onea  aiio  have 
eatned  our  loyalty,  ftom  them  we  received 
our  inherttanoe.  our  great  repulilie  and  our 
noMe  flag.  It  ia  to  them  that  my  awoni  alle- 
giance goea.  to  aO  of  thoae  wbo  have  worked 
eo  long  and  bard  to  become  .  .  .  "one  nation, 
under  God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Jua- 
tloe for  alL"« 


Mt  Pi^mxio  Amibic* 
"I  pledge  allegiance,  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America.  ,  .  ."  For  too 
many  Americans  those  words  are  little  more 
than  part  of  a  half-forgotten  giadeecliool 
rttuaL  "The  Fledge"  la  aeen  aa  a  caaual  eour- 
tesy  to  be  tossed  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  United  States  flag  at  certain  dealgnated 
timea.  The  simple,  direct  meaning  of  thla 
promiae  to  a  flag  and  to  a  republic  is  too 
often  overlooked. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  pledging  alle- 
giance was  a  serious  matter,  akin  to  propoa- 
Ing  marriage  or  •"■^***g  Out  a  wlU.  A  man 
who  swore  fealty-that  ia.  pledged  alle- 
giance—to  a  Uege  lord  reaped  aU  of  the  ben- 
eflta  and  privilegea  of  tale  new  atatioa.  but  at 
the  same  tiaie  aubmltted  himself  completely 
to  his  superior.  He  would,  therefore,  have  to 
do  his  beat  to  aerre  the  whole  hierarchy  or 
nobOlty.  He  would  honor  the  KhWa  policy, 
obey  the  King's  lawa.  and  fl^t  thfe  King's 
wars.  His  own  property,  his  personal  amU- 
tknia.  and  even  hla  life  might  have  to  be  aac- 
rtfloed  for  the  good  of  "King  and  country". 
To  ua  in  the  United  States  has  ooeae  a  her- 
itage much  more  valuable  than  any  barooial 
estate.  Our  land  is  blessed  with  liberty  and 
proapertty  beaide  whleb  any  other  country's 
pale.  Although  we  swear  no  aflggianee  to 
royalty  or  tradltlooB.  we  should  remember 
that  our  republle  waa  bought  with  Uvea  ear- 
nestly lived  and  freely  reMnquiahed  by 
people  who  madea  promiae  and  kept  it.  The 
nation  of  Anserlea  ia  made  up  of  the  llvee  of 
Americana:  layer  upon  layer,  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  bond  of  common  purpoae.  Thou- 
sands have  hoped  and  prayed  and  struggled 


SPEND  DOWN  FOR  MEDICALLY 
NEEDY  UNDER  MEDICAID 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


lanw 


ormaaM'Huaaira 
nr  THB  BOUSB  or  rnxnaoM 
Tue$daw.  April  2. 1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Sptaker.  I  intro- 
duced legldation  today  which  corrects 
the  unequal  treatment  of  supplemen- 
tal security  inctnne  [SSI]  related  medi- 
cally needy  persons  and  SSI  related 
categorically  needy  persons  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  complex 
mosaic  of  Federal-State  public  assist- 
ance is  best  explained  by  the  following 
example  of  a  nutfiied  couple  now  re- 
ceiving about  $634  per  month  in  Social 
Seetuity  benefits.  The  husband 
worked  for  41  years  as  a  longshore- 
man, bartender,  hotel  deilL,  and  cloth- 
ing alteration  checker  and  paid  Sodal 
Security  taxes  during  this  period.  As 
Sodal  Security  beneficiaries,  the 
couple  is  not  automatically  eligible  for 
Medicaid  assistance.  Many  States 
under  their  Medicaid  Program,  require 
such  a  couple  to  pay  their  own  medical 
bills,  untfl  they  have  spent  down  their 
income  to  a  point  where  they  have 
only  $400  a  month  available  for  non- 
medical expraaes.  At  this  point,  the 
couple  becomes  eligible  for  Medicaid 
assistanre. 

SSI  benef Idariea  are  not  subject  to  a 
gpeai  down  before  receiving  Medicaid 
assittam^  SSI  redpients  receive  a 
basic  monthly  income  of  $S13,  which  is 
not  based  on  tax  contributions  but  is 
public  assistance,  and  have  their  medi- 
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cal  needs  met  byfMedicald.  The  differ- 
ent treatment  nwults  In  the  couple 
who  paid  Sodal  Security  taxes  hf  vtaig 
$100  less  per  month  for  food  and  other 
neceggitles.  than  an  881  recipient.  My 
example  of  the  eouple  Is  pattieulariy 
ironic  when  it  k  consklaed,  that  If 
their  Income  wag  less  per  month  tbey 
would  be  eligible  for  SSL  The  $100  a 
qaonth  loss  of  inpome  is  ilgnlflrant  to 
this  couple,  became  the  husband  at  68 
years  of  age  hag  glaucoma  and  Is  a 
double  amputee ,  ccmfined  to  a  wheel 
chair.  His  twice  Imwithly  trips  to  the 
homital  by  ambulance  cost  $163  per 
trip.  His  medicati<m  costs  are  $50  pa- 
month,  which  totaling  all 
make  them  medically  needy. 

The  unfalmegs  of  the  disparate 
treatment  Is  actite  when  indhriddals 
who  work  kmtf  enough  to  receive 
Sodal  Security  must  live  aa  less  than 
those  who  have  ipald  little  ot  no  tax. 
My  bill  would  coheet  this  situation  by 
requiring  that  toomne  lev^  be  the 
same  for  both  BSI  medicaiyr  needy 
and  SSI  catcfoneally  needy.'^  invite 
my  colleagues  to|  Join  me  In  correcting 
this  harsh  treatment  toward  Sodal  Se- 
curity redpients  with  high  medical  ex- 
prases,  who  haive  as  a  result,  less 
income  for  food!  and  shelter  than  do 
SSI  redpients.    | 

A  MU  to  amend  tltlTziZ  of  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Act  to  require  that  income  levda  for 
the  supplemental  aecurtty  iDeoBae-rdatad 
medically  needy  are  the  same  aa  thoae  for 
the  supplemental  aecurtty  inooeae«dated 
categMieaUy  aee^y 

Be  U  enacted  6y  |Me  Senate  and  Htnim  of 
JtepresentetfMf  at  (he  C/nUad  States  of 
America  in  Omffrb*  anemVUi,  lliat  sec- 
tion IMMCfXlXBXfi  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (43  U.aC.  ISSixfXlXBKl))  ia  aipended 
by  inserting  "tbaj  greater  of  (ir  before 
"1S8H  percent"  an*  by  inserting  bsCore  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  ":«r  (H)  in 
the  caae  of  indivldaala  who,  but  for  income, 
would  be  eligiUe  tq  have  supplSBMOtal  aeeo- 
rity  income  pajmtitamade  with  remaet  to 
them  under  title  ICVI.  100  percent  of  the 
hlgheat  amount  waioh  would  oidinaifly  be 
paid  to  such  in^Uvlduala,  without  any 
income  or  resoore*.  in  the  form  of  money 
payments  under  spoh  title  (induding  any 
optional  or  mandaiory  State  aupplaiMBtary 
payment  otherwiselprovided)". 

8k:.  3.  Section  IMacaXlT)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (4aiUAC.  lSg6a(aX17))  ia 
amended  by  atrikii%  out  "and"  before  "(D)" 
and  by  inaoting  before  the  semicofcin  at  the 
end  of  clause  (D)  ihe  following:  ",  and  (E) 
provide  that  the  jinooeoe  jstandard  eatab- 
llshed  for  individuals  who  (but  for  income 
and  resources)  woisd  be  eligiUe  to  have  aup- 
plemental  security!  inoome  payments  aaade 
with  respect  to  tb^m  under  title  ZVI,  diaU 
be  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  hlgheat 
amount  which  woald  ordinarily  t(e  paU  to 
such  individuals,  nitbout  any  income  or  re- 
sourees.  in  the  f tam  of  money  ^paynenU 
under  such  title  (itaduding  any  optlooal  or 
mandatory  State  aupplementary  payment 
otherwise  providw^. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  a«nemlmaita  s^ade  by  this 
Act  Shan  (except  as  provided  in  subawtiwi 
(b)>  apply  to  meacal  assistance  fumistaed 
on  or  after  Octobe*  1.  IMl. 
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(to)  b  the  eaae  of  a  State  plan  lor  i 
if*-»~~  ffi^ifi'tftty  wrw  «f  tif  tutrimi  Se- 
curity Act  which  ^le  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Hnasw  Bairicea  detanainea  requires 
State  leghlatlMi  ia  order  for  the  plan  to 
meat  the  additional  requiremeBt  imposed  by 
the  amen^nent  made  by  aection  3.  the 
State  piaa  ahan  not  lie  ragaided  aa  faHtaig  to 
oonpiy  with  the  requlrementa  of  auch  title 
aoWy  on  the  baaia  of  ita  failure  to  meet  thla 
addltlwial  requirement  before  the  firat  day 
of  the  fliat  calendar  year  beginning  after 
thedoae  of  the  fbat  regular  afasion  of  the 
State  legiriatUR  that  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act* 


IBB  COMPREU^iMSIVE  NUTRI- 
TION ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 


n  THB  BOUSI  or  BBPBBSnrTATlVCS 

Tueada^  April  2. 1985 
•  Mr.  UBLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. I  wgs  joined  by  my  collragues. 
Re|MCS«ntatives  PAintrrA,  Mobkisoii  of 
CoaneeUcut,  Hawkzhs,  Burtoii  of 
California,  w«*"— .  Tbaxlsh,  Ganmi- 
uom,  WEua,  Fazio,  and  Yodiig  of 
Alaaica.  In  Introducing  the  Compre- 
hensive Ntttrlti<m  Assistance  Act  of 
1IM5.  We  are  submitting  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  our  belief  that  «p 
cannot  sit  Idle  while  the  nutritional 
status  of  our  dtlzens— our  children, 
migrant  fanuworker  families,  native 
Americans  And  elderly— are  allowed  to 
run  a  course  of  ^steady  decline. 

The  bill  we  sutanlt  today  Is  not  a 
dream  bOI  laomottng  overnight  over- 
haul at  our  domestic  food  WMlBtsnre 
programs.  Rather,  we  are  presenting 
legislation  which  we  feel  proposes  re- 
alistic Improvements  in  these  pro- 
grams. It  Is  a  bUl  which  can  be  sup- 
ported In  a  bipartisan  f ashimi  and  ap- 
proved by  a  Coogreas  that  is  con- 
cerned about  the  Federal  budget,  but 
is  likewise  coooezned  about  fbe  nutri- 
tional status  of  the  needy  people  In 
this  coun^.  We  are  all  In  jisreement 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Howevo:,  we  are  taking  what  we  feel 
to  be  thgt  vital  first  step  In  bringing 
about  the  diangea  that  are  necessary. 

We  do  not  know  the  anguish  experi- 
oiced  by  the  head  of  a  household  who 
cannot  provide  adequate  nourishment 
for  his  or  her  tanOy.  We  do  not  know 
the  ftiistratlon  of  not  being  able  to 
feed  our  families  at  the  end  of  the 
numth.  We  do  know  that  this  anguish 
and  fmstration  Is  attacking  a  growing 
number  of  our  dtlzens.  We  do  know 
that  people  are  suffering  ijecause  they 
lade  the  suivort  necessary  that  as- 
sures the  availability  of  adequate  food 
on  a  consistent  basis. 

Mr.  I^peaker,  we  are  confident  that 
ou^  bill  can  assist  in  alleviating  hunger 
and  in  reducing  the  health  conse- 
quences which  occur  in  the  absence  of 
proper  nutrition.  We  offer  the  enact- 
ment of  no  new  programs,  but  seek  to 
make    modest   restorations,    building 
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upon  and  providing  limited  expansions 
In  programs  which  have  proven  effec- 
tive In  addressing  these  problems. 

To  date,  the  bUI  has  received  the  en- 
dOTBemcnt  of:  Bread  for  the  World: 
United  Church  of  Christ  Office  for 
Church  In  Society,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Colter:  American  Baptist 
Churdies  of  U&A.:  Ftiends  Commit- 
tee oo  Natiooal  Legislation:  National 
Council  qf  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.8JL:  Ekiiscopal  Church  Waahington 
Office; 'UJB.  Conferrace  of  Mayors: 
American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Emplosrees;  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities: 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  UJS. 
Peace  Section  Washington  Office: 
American  School  Food  Service  Asso- 
ciation: American  Ribllc  Wdf are  Asso- 
datlfm:  Children's  Defense  Fund; 
Washington  Office  Presbyterian 
Church  U&A4  Public  Voice  for  Food 
and  Health  Policy:  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute.  Interfalth  Action  for 
Economic  Justice:  American  Public 
Health  Association:  znd  National 
Coundl  of  Sailor  Citizens. 

llie  following  Is  a  sectiim-by-sectlon 
summary  of  Vbe  bill: 

TBB  OunrasHaaaiva  Nuiunoa  AsaisxaiKa 
Act  or  1985 

(U  Provislana  from  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Amandmente  of  19BS  (HJi. 
iy.  HJL 1  intradueed  by  chairman  HaaUns 
on  January  3.  includes  provisloas  of  the 
School  Lunch  and  ChBd  Nutrition  Amend- 
menta  of  1M4  aa  approved  by  the  House  laat 
year.  The  Oonprriiensive  Nutrition  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMi  includes  the  FT  86  authori- 
sation levela  provided  for  in  BA  7  for  the 
WIC,  School  Breakfaat,  School  Lunch. 
HimniMw  Feedlnc,  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
.  and  Nutrition  Education  and  Training 


(3)  Migrant  WIC  Sarvlcea:  Reinatate  spe- 
cial migrant  grants  to  State  WIC  Agencies 
to  insure  that  funda  are  available  to  mi- 
grants aa  they  move  from  State  to  State. 
Reeoounend  th^  eapanalon  of  the  EIC  Fto- 
gram  to  induda  migrant  granta  aa  0.9  per- 
cent set  aside.  HJL  7  authoriaea  WIC  at  $1.7 
bOllon  for  flacal  year  1908.  To  maintain  cur- 
rent migrasrt  csaaioad  requires  $13.46  mfl- 
llon.  TO  increaae  migrant  caseload  in  pro- 
portion to  total  WIC  eapansion  would  re- 
quire a  10  percent  increase  bringing  the 
coat  for  migrant  aervlcea  to  $14.8  million  or 
0.9  percent  of  the  totaL 

(3)  Expanded  Food  Nutrition  and  Educa- 
tion ProgiJsm  (EPNEP):  The  program  haa 
been  funded  at  I60JS  million  since  fiscal 
year  1963.  It  is  recommended  that  a  set 
aside  of  $70  million  (within  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Serrioe  authorisation)  be  eatab- 
liabed  for  the  continuation  of  KWIEF  aerv- 
lcea. This  level  would  allow  EPNEP  to 
expand  Ita  •^'^Jng  nmsumer  and  nutritton 
educadon  asrvieeSb  with  the  funds  over  the 
eurreat  appropriation  to  be  targeted  to  the 
areas  with  hii^  rates  of  infant  mmtality  or 
hunger-related  dlaease^ 

(4)  Food  and  nutrttlon  projects  for  mi- 
granta  and  native' Americans:  Increase  Ccm- 
munity  Food  and  Nutrition  Program 
(Cnn>)  authoitsation  level  from  $3.5  mil- 
lion to  $3.5  milliim  with  iw  leas  then  35  per- 
cent of  the  funds  being  made  available  to 
organizations  serving  Beaiional  or  migrant 


TKA£ 
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fkmvotftan.  iMbc  priorttjr  to 
Uon  which  ham 

pond  of  Blinuit  or  nMonal  fumwocken: 
and  indtan  MbM  and  tritaal 
(S)  Tnponry  BBCffm 

raffWB  OVAP):  In  final  y«an  1M4 
IMS.  this  pmram  «n  aulliMtwd  at 
IM  bUUob  to  daftay  the  eoit  of 

available  bjr  U8DA.  tt  Jti  r»w-<imin>ndart  that 
thia  aitefcilBliallw  aidrtaooe  to  State  and 
local  acMMln  be  tnrrnaftl  Ruial  aran 
have  n«e%d  a  partJeular  need  f*  FBderal 
aacMnm  to  local  euiefieney  food  dMribu- 
tofa.  The  addtttanal  fundi  ihould  be  tarfet- 
ed  to  arcM  which  are  pcenntly  uueeived. 
vtth  prtortty  ilveB  to  the  pooriunl  areaa. 

(•)  y-ir ■'-'««  of  Head.  Start  Prairam: 
Head  Start  hn  been  abown  to  be  etf eettve 
In  faiwovtM  the  nntrttlanal  atatua  of  par- 
n«i|i«thn  tiUOdna  and  their  *■*««'«—  It  haa 
been  -rrtlmiit^'  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Bnaaan  Oarvlen  that  the  Flacal 
Tear  IMS  raarlniil  vffl  be  44t.aM.  Thla  In- 
oaaan  the  eaaelaad  to  reach  nearly  ttper 
eaot  of  the  XIWMM  Ineaaae  eUcMe  pae- 
Khooleta.  It  ia  reeammaBded  that  the  pra- 
vam  be  further  oKpanded  In  Flacal  Tear  86 
to  reach  one-quarter  of  then  who  are 
InecBW  dlUble.  or  UXMO  diU^en. 

(T)Ilaaa«hi 
Food  Proiram  for  dderljr  f eedtnc  pcojeeta: 
m  IMl  PX.  Vl-M  authorlaad  the  Inatttntion 
of  ddefly  feedliw  pOot  pttilecU  for  dtatrtbu- 
tloB  of  lurpluB  ooaamodltln  to  help  relieve 
chronic  nndeniutrttton  aaaonc  the  elderly 
poor.  Under  the  pilot  projecta  (in  Detroit. 
MlchHan:  Dn  IfoiaeB.  Iowa:  and  Hew  Orle- 
aiH.  LouWana)  nearly  1S.QM  aawior  cttlnna 
raoatve  food  packaan  whMli  are  tailored  to 
IndMdual  dietary  wetrietiena  and  prefer- 
enenand  vahied  at  double  the  actual  coat 
to  the  tovenunent  ttia  recoaBinended  that 
than  CSTP  ptojecta  be  reanthoriaed. 

(•)  Pood  Staap  Pro«iaai  provlalonK  In- 
percent  to  M  percent:  Increan  finanelal  re- 
aouraa  dednctloD  fnn  $3,000  to  IMOO  for 
hoiMehoMa  with  two -or  aaore  peraona.  one 
of  whom  la  afe  to  or  older,  and  tnn  tl>W 
to  $S4M  for  othara;  Separate  Shdter  and 
Dependent  Care  Dedurtiona:  rain  ahdter 
^twhiT^I""  cap  to  01TB  and  dependent  care 
dadaction  cap  to  $100:  Revin  dderly  medi- 
cal dettictlon  to  $M  or  0  woent  of  tncome. 
whichever  la  lower;  Ineraaavmaztanum  Paod 
Stamp  aDotaMDt  to  101  percent  of  Thrifty 
Peod  Han:  Ptiimll  Statn  to  operate  an  op- 
Uoul  Monthly  H aborting  and  Bctraapee- 
tive  Bodsetlnc 


^ 


A  BLEAK  VBW  OF  AMXRICA'S 
CHIU>RSN 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


OriLOUM 


III  tBi  BOW  or 

meMtaK  AvrU  2.  lUS 

•  Mr.  UHMAN  of  Fkuida.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  tm  chairman  of  the  Preven- 
tkm  Stntcgiea  Taak  Fane  of  the 
Select  OoiBiBlttee  <m  Children.  Teuth. 
and  FunlUes.  I  want  to  call  to  my  ool- 
teacues*  attention  an  excellent  com- 
mentary on  Ainfrlp>%  children  enti- 
tled. "A  Not-So-Bleak  ^^ew  of  Our 
Kkta."  that  appeared  in  the  Waahing- 
ton  Poet  laat  week. 

The    arttdCa    author.    Liabeth    B. 
Schorr,  aa  many  will  readl.  waa  chalr- 
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peraon  of  the  Select  Panel  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Child  Health,  created  in 
I0T8  under  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Senrloea.  to  itody  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Ownrw  WO  to  im- 
prove child  health.  In  1980  the  panel 
underacored  the  critical  difference 
that  public  poUcy  and  ef f ecttve  pro- 
grama  can  make  in  the  Uvea  of  our 
children,  eapwially  thoae  who  are  at 
hi^riak. 

Schorr'a  article  in  the  Poet  dtea  the 
impreaaive  stridea  we  have  made  in  re- 
dudnc  the  death  ratea  in  recent  yean 
for  adoleaoenta  and  young  adulta. 
Eaiiy  edueatioB  programa.  improved 
and  aeceaaiWa  health  aervleea.  and  a 
variety  of  family  aupport  programa 
have  proven  tremendoualy  effective  in 
bettering  the  life  chaneea  and  drcum- 
fftitnf  of  many  vulnerable  children 

Aa  chairman  of  the°  Ttanapcntation 
Appn^wiaticiia  Subooounittee.  I  am 
alao  ptaued  that  we  have  ^een  redue- 
tiona  in  ilaafha  on  our  hiiAiwaya  be- 
cauae  of  tougher  lawa  agalipt  drunk 
driving,  other  legtalatlve  chaingaa  and 
greater  public  education.  That'a  the 
eneouraging  newa. 

The  bad  newa  la  that  there  remain 
far  too  many  chfldren  and  young 
people  whoae  current  drcumatanoea 
are  bleak,  and  whoae  futurea  wHl  be 
made  more  difficult  aa  a  reault.  They 
have  yet  to  be  part  of  any  improving 
trenda.  In  fact,  we  have  learned  that 
the  life  riaka  for  manar  are  on  the  in- 
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The  Sdect  Committee'a  Prevention 
Strateglea  Taak  Force  haa  had  an  op- 
portunity to  aee  and  document  many 
tntcrventiona  that  work.  lia.  Schorr'a 
article  further  aeta  forth  thoae  iaauea 
clearly  and  with  relevance  to  ua  all  in 
theOongreaa. 

I  hopaiall  my  oolleaguea  wm  read 
thia  artlde,  and  act  on  ita  meaaage. 

The  article  ftrilowa: 
[Prom  the  Waahincton  Poet.  Mar.  at.  lOiO] 
A  Ho»8o  Btaak  Tnw  or  Ooa  Kiaa 
(By  Liabeth  B.  saiarr) 

Amertca'a  youiw  are  dying  at  an  acoelerat- 
inc  rate.  aBaahed  up  by  ear  acddenta.  hooBl- 
dde.  draai  and  aulelda.  Rlglitr  Wtong. 
Death  ratn  far  adolaaiienta  and  young 
adulta  hava  raaefaed  an  aU-tlme  low. 

TheatartUiw  revanal  la  recent  mortality 
trenda  for  10-  to  a«-raar«ldB  gon  unherald- 
ed in  the  popular  preaa.  n  w^  u  by  aca- 

«  ■  -  -  *-        M «_      .aut     ■■nlljaM     naaAWAVm_ 

parhapa  bacaan  of  an  unwHUngnen  to  face 
up  to  the  aumntly  unfaahlonahle  Idn  that 
fanned  and  canrertert  aetloB  can  make  a 
differenee.  The  overan  death  rate  for  it-  to 
M-year-olda.  which  atood  at  100  per  100.000 
in  1000.  reached  a  hi^  of  130  in  1000.  It 
beaan  fklUiw  fairly  ■timlllr  durtnr  the 
1070a.  and  had  dropped  to  00  by  IttS. 

The  greateat  ah:^  oaun  of  mortality  in 
thia  iwe  group,  motor  vehide  acddenta. 
peaked  in  1000  and  again  In  1070:  it  hn  now 
dropped  bdow  the  1000  rate.  Although  the 
media  reflect  a  contrary  Imprnaion.  even 
■doleacent  auidde  ratn  have  been  going 
down  allghtly  ainn  1070.  Birth  ratn  aaaong 
adMOl-age  giria  were  at  their  hi^ieet  to  the 


1000a:  today  they  are  waU  bdow  the  levela 
of  1000  and  ItTa  Bvery  indicator  of  mari- 
juana and  aleohftl  un  la  down  atawe  1070. 

What  cauaad  tUa  tumaroondr  We  are  not 
Bure.  But  wa  can  make  educated  gueaaaa. 

Two  eeonomic  ritnaaioni  and  dnaographie 
ehangae— fewer  young  people  at  the  apedflc 
agn  with  the  hlphaaf  aoddant  riaka  mar 
have  contrlbutod  to  redndng  auto  aeddcnt 
ratea.  But  deliberate  aodal  action  aim 
played  an  Important  part  In  each  of  the  iaa- 
proved  outooeaea.  Outraged  parents,  teach- 
era  and  atudenta  eatabHahwl  eommuqlty 
pragiaaM  and  MMed  f or  leglilattve  ehaafen 
to  combat  drunk  driving.  The  BO-avb  i 
Umit  and  greater  aaat4idt  un  hdped.  I 
aeboal  ayatema  have  adopted  pn 
ing.  aes  edacatloB  and  other  prograam.  Hie 
avaDabntty  of  family  planning  aervlon  and 
legal  abortlooa  reduced  the  nuaaber  of 
birtha  to  ywijngatera  unprepared  f or  the  re- 

■pi.— nilHtliM  «f  piwntlMMMl  l»w  whiml  mo- 

grama,  more  acceaalble  health  aarrten  and 
new  Unda  of  faaHy  aupport  programa  have 
all  helped  to  ioiprove  the  odda  that  even 
hlgh-rtak  ehlldran  will  grow  Into  healthy 
and  thriving  adnltB. 

The  good  «awa  la  that  the  trendi  are  tan- 
proving.  ^Hw  bad  newi  la  that  aa  abyaBaaOy 
large  aaaaber  of  jiiuiigalaia  oontlnue  to 
have  poor  outoomea.  many  are  preventable. 
TwtnTiftt*"***'  oompariaona  provide  aome 
penpeetive.  They  ahow  that  young  people 
In  the  TTnfted  Statn  atm  have  fhre  ttaan  the 
hoaaldde  rate  of  other  taiduatriallaad  eoon- 
trlea.  Only  Romania  and  Hungary  have 
higher  teen-age  fertOtty  ratn  than  the 
United  Statea. 

Many  youngatera  In  our  inner  dtln  are 
atm  untoudied  by  the  Ibren  that  have  tan- 
proved  the  proapeeta  oif  thdr  aaore  fortu- 
nate peera.  Toung  Uaek  aien  remain  vlettma 
of  homldde  at  five  ttaan  the  rate  of  whltaa. 
Bght  percent  of  It-  to  M-yaar  oMa.  taictad- 
taig  M  percent  of  blaAs  and  M  poroant  of 


be  taidlgible  for  enliataaant  tai  the 
f oreea.  And  n  recently  n  the  end  of 
1004.  44  percent  of  young  black 
atin  uaaaaployed. 

The  picture  ki  ate  bleak  for 
taged  younger  ehlldran.  Tbn 
gap  between  black  and  white  taifbnt  BaortaU- 
ty  conUnun  and  fan  taieraana  tai  the  past 
four  yeaia.  eepedaQy  in  aren  hardest  hit  by 
economic  downturns  and  aervin  cutbacks, 
laanmtiinrt  by  the  Child  Health  0«t- 
Project  of  the  Univentty  of  North 
OaraUna  taidlcate  that  very  young  poor  and 
minority  diUdren  eeem  to  be  most  vulnara- 
ble  to  eurrant  cutbacks  ki  health  and  aodal 
aervleas.  Their  deteriorattng  health  status 
today  may  laiaain  new  downturaa  when 
they  become  adolesBsnts. 

The  Aamatle  revaiaal  we  are  wttaasataig 
today  m  the  ratn  of  adolaaoent  death  and 
daaaage  aukn  dear  that,  n  a  aodety.  we 
are  not  liiiliihn  Carefully  rtwimnil  inter- 
venttana  can.  and  do.  make  a  difference.* 


THE        REAGAN        AD&CINISTRA- 
TIOITS      ASSAULT      ON      OUR 

cmss 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


n  THB  Rouas  or  aarasaBaTATivka 

raeaddK  Aprtt  2,  IMS 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  to 

expreaa  my  deep  concern  about  the  ad- 
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miniatratlon'a  (lontinuing  war  on  our 
citiea.  and  to  ^ik  that  my  oolleaguea 
oppooe  Ronald  Reagan'a  budget  cuta 
in  houaing  and  trban  development 

Our  dtlea  ne^  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  nead  Federal  aid  in  houa- 
ing, youth,  and!  Joba  programa,  urban 
development,  ahd  block  granta.  The 
apirit  of  coopei»tion  between  Federal 
and  dty  govemmenti  haa  been  one  of 
the  moat  enduring  aooompUahmenta  of 
the  Great  Sod^y.  We  have  aeen  the 
poor  given  a  chAnce  to  riae  upw  the  un- 
educated a  chaboe  to  learn,  and  the 
unakilled  a  chadce  to  leara  a  trade. 

Urban  proUema  have  certunly  not 
bem  reaolved  \a  thia  partnerahip.  but 
many  people  hive  been  given  a  help- 
ing hand  who  btherwlae  would  have 
been  left  atran^ed.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment haa  telped  out  dtlea,  not- 
withatanding  Rbnald  Reagan'a  atate- 
menta  to  the  o^trary. 

Mr.  Speaker.'  we  must  rededlcate 
ouraelvea  to  aUUng  public  houaing  and 
urban  developoaent.  The  adminiatra- 
tion  would  like  to  reduce  houaing  aid 
fnxm  $11  bUlioii  to  $.6  bOUon,  and 
eliminate  urban  development  action 
granta.  I  And  tl^  to  be  abaolutely  un- 
acceptable, eapddally  conaldwing  the 
fact  that  tena  df  thouaanda  of  people 
are  on  waiting  jliats  for  admlaaion  to 
public  houaing  projecta.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  ttaie  way  Ranald  Reagan 
haa  attempted  |o  write  off  the  needa 
of  theae  people. 

I  will  not  reat  imtfl  all  of  our  dtiaena 
receive  adequato  houaing  and  employ- 
ment opportunMea.  UDAO  muat  be 
reatored  to  ita  former  prominence  if 
our  dtiea  are  ta  aurvlve.  It  ia  incum- 
bent upon  ua  to  give  our  cttlMoa  a 
decent  quality  oif  life,  and  to  conuUnue 
the  Federal-urb^  partnerahip.  Tliia  ia 
our  duty,  and  onr  truat.* 


'S  DISEASE 

mLRAKIS 

atwLomsak 


HON. 


m  TBI  Bouaa  or 

Tuesday  AvrU  2,  IMS 

•  Mr.  BITJRAlCrs.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
certain  that  wo  will  all  agree  that 
recent  jreara  have  witneaaed  an  in- 
creaae  in  the  amount  of  pubiie  atten- 
tion that  Alaheimer'a  rfiaeaae  haa  re- 
ceived. I  am  vely  thanJcful  that  thia 
has  been  the  caae,  for  there  are  few  iil- 
neaaea  that  are{  aa  traumatic  and  aa 
devastating  aa  ,  Alaheimer'a  dlataw. 
Thia  diaeaae  currently  afflleta  apntud- 
mately  2.5  mHUon  Americana.  Funher- 
more,  the  graduil  aging  of  our  popula- 
tion nati(uiwida  will,  conoeouently, 
tranalate  into  [an  increaae  in  the 
number  of  peopHs  who  are  afflleted  by 
thia  illneaa  inaadiuch  aa  it  ia  largdy  a 
diaeaae  that  atri^ea  during  the  mid-  to 
late-life  years.  iQcreaaed  attention  and 
reaearch  geared  loward  finding  a  cure 
are,  therefore,  bi>th  neoeaaary  and  im- 
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portant.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
aooettaing  muat  be  done  to  aaalat  theae 
vietima  and  thdr  f  amUiea  cope  with 
thla  emotionally  and  financially  drain- 
ing aituation.  For  thia  reaaon,  I  have 
again  reintroduced  the  Alaheimer'a 
relief  package,  HJt.  66  and  HJl.  67.  to 
provide  first,  emotional  aunwrt 
through  the  eatabliahment  of  a  net- 
work of  family  aupport  groupa,  and 
aecond.  demonatration  projecta  to  de- 
termine the  feaaibility  of  providing 
Medicare  coverage  for  Alaheimer'a  dia- 
eaae. I  am  very  hopeful  that  my  ool- 
leaguea wiU  lend  theae  billa  their  aup- 
port ao  that  they  can  be  conaldered  by 
thia  Ooogreaa. 

For  thoae  who  are  not  yet  t»mmmr 
with  Alaheimer'a  diaeaae  and  the  bur- 
dena  tt  impoaea  upon  ita  vietima  and 
their  famlliea.  I  am  induding  herein  a 
very  Informative  artlde  which  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  February /March 
iaaue  of  the  International  Medical 
Centeia  OMC]  JoumaL  I  think  that 
thia  artide,  and  ita  tuaiXM,  qieaka  for 
itaaif.  and  I  hope  that  all  my  ool- 
leaguea win  take  a  moment  to  review 
it. 

The  inddJoua  afflktion  creepa  at  a  deadly 
paoe.  He  lost  tiaek  of  ni^t  and  day  about 
two  yean  aga  Hvery  night  I  hear  htan  wan- 
dering about  the  bouae.  He  pieka  aomething 
up— Uhe  aay  keys  or  puise— and  wiU  then 
put  tt  down  in  the  pantry,  or  aomewhere.  It 
wm  take  me  an  hour  to  find  out  a^iere  he 
pot  theai.  I  oant  cat  upaet.  though.  He  f or- 
■eta  irtwre  the  bathroom  ia.  w.  often  re- 
Uevn  hiamdf  wherever  he  ia  atanding  or  ait- 
tlng.  Be  geto  to  amelllng  tenttly.  but  get- 
ting htan  to  take  a  bath  ia  a  nightmare  ■  *  * 
the  bath  Involvn  htan  remembering  ao  many 
things:  how  to  undreea,  how  to  unalp  alp- 
pen,  how  to  unbutton  buttona.  how  toatep 
into  the  tub.  bow  to  un  the  aoap.  When, 
and  if.  I  do  get  him  into  the  tub,  he  often 
panin  becaon  be  can  not  remember  how  to 
manage  the  flow  of  the  water.  There  are  ao 
many  thtaiaa  *  *  *  rm  the  one  who  hn  to 
waah  hie  hair,  broah  hia  teeth,  cut  hia  toe- 
naflg,  Ceed  htan.  He  cant  anymerc.  Hating  ia 
a  Mg  problauL  I  had  to  put  a  ateel  lock  on 
the  raCriaarator.  and  childproof  loAa  on  the 
kitdien  and  bathroom  cabtaieta.  Otherwin 
he  would  get  into  fbbda  and  other  thinga  he 
ahonldnt.  Be  will  aomettann  throw  food  at 
me.  or  throw  it  on  the  floor  if  he  doeant 
Uka  it  aomettann  he  wiD  take  off  hia 
dothn  all  of  them— and  wander  out  taito 
the  yard.  Sometlmea.  during  thia  sdf-expo- 
anre.  ho  will  maatarbate.  All  of  hia  dignity 
hn  been  stilppad  away.  I  must  oootlnually 
teU  flayadf  to  be  patient.  I  get  n  upeet  when 
the  aiaapiast  tsak  baeomn  a  mountain  to  be 
eMmhad  I  auist  try  to  underatand  what  it 
muat  be  Uke  fdr  him.  impriaooed  in  an  ever- 
deteilorattaw  body,  with  a  mtaid  that  don 
not  fonetlaai  anymore. 

I  raBMnber  the  nlgfato  that  we  laid  in 
each  othar'B  arma  *  *  *  I  ache  to  be  held 
that  way  again.  But  I  muat  not  feei  soRy 
fbr  myadf .  I  nmst  think  that  tomorrow  wiU 
be  better.— Knfe  of  an  Alshelmer's  viettan. 


(By  Ifarda  liaw) 
Tomorrow.  Par  the  vtctima  of  Alaheimer'a 
diaean  and  their  famUlea,  "tomorrow"  may 
be  yeaia  away  n  arientlsta  and  clinical  re- 
seaiUieiis  snrch  deeperately  for  a  cure  for 
thia  devastating  I 
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Alshetaner's  la  bdng  called  "the  diaean  of 
the  oentury"  becaun,  if  left  unchecked.  It 
could  become  the  wont  public  health  prob- 
lem of  the  31at  oentury. 

It  currently  afflleta  about  tluee  million 
Americana— roughly  aeven  percent  oi  the  2T 
million  peo^  over  06  in  the  United  Statn 
are  aeverely  dlaabled  by  the  diaeaae.  Alshd- 
mer'a  kiUa  approztanately  190.000 
every  year,  making  it  the  fourth 
cauw  of  death  among-  the  old.  after  heart 
diaeaae.  cancer  and  atroke.  Actrem  Rita 
Hayworth,  and  actor  a*-*""-*^  OBrlen 
auf f er  from  Alaheimer'a.  and  It  hn  "i**-"-* 
the  llvn  of  myateiy  writer  Ron  IfacDonald 
and  artiat  Nnman  RoAwelL 

The  diaean  ia  named  for  Alola  Alahetaner. 
a  Oetman  neundogiat  who.  tai  1000. 
ered  the  twiated  nerve  oeU  fiben 
"neurofibrillary  tangjea^  in  the  brain  <rf  a 
woman  who  had  diown  aO  the  eigne  of 
aevoe  drmentia.  Tlie  cauna.  however,  atlll 
remain  unknown.  Aldietaner'a  aooounta  fOr 
more  than  half  of  aU  caan  of  aenile  demen- 
tia (the  othen  bdng  minor  atnkea.  Paikin- 
aon'a  diaeaae.  brain  tumora.  thyroid  diaor- 
dera.  depreeaian.  defldendn  tai  oertain  vita- 

oohoUam).  and  uauaUy  ooeun  after  age  06. 
although  the  diaean  can  atrike  tai  the  40'a. 

Padtaig  memory  ia  the  moat  coauaon  early 
aign.  and  trouble  with  langwagf  or  peiaonal- 
Ity  changn  are  among  the  tint  aymptoom. 
Some  patienta  bdlevethe  trouble  la  with 
thdr  eyn  becaun  they  arent  able  to  follow 
woRk  on  a  page.  Or.  they  may  go  for  a  glan 
of  mOk  and  end  up  opalng  the  door  to  a 
doaet  Inatead  of  the  refrigerator  door. 

The  dlaene  progreean  alowly.  but  aurdy. 
SIgna  of  true  dementia  aoon  begin  to 
appear.  The  victim  hn  trouble  maktaig  ap- 
propriate Judgmenta:  he  may  confun  the 
hot  and  cold  handln  in  the  ahower  and 
bum  htanaelf .  Tlien  he  may  become  inoonti- 
nent.  fwietUug  where  to  rdleve  tiim— if 
The  patient  may  not  know  irtiere  he  Uvea, 
or  the  aeaaon  of  Uie  year,  and  even  may 
forget  the  name  of  hie  woaamt.  During  the 
ftaial  atage  of  Alshdmer'a,  the  viettaa  loen 
the  abOlty  to  apeak,  abort  of  aaytaig  "yeT'  or 
"ntf '  or  "O.K."  to  everythtaig.  He  gradually 
becomn  unible  to  watt,  and  may  davdop 
oontracturaa  of  the  face,  aima  and  Ion. 

Rdathrn  of  AWMitanert  diaean  patienta 
are  n  much  a  victim  n  the  patient  ia.  Tlie 
act  of  watdiing  aomeone  you  love 
grate  before  your  eyea.  Uttle  by  little,  ia  i 
niaing.  Stanply  bdng  around  an  Ahlidiiiw 
patient  ia  phyaioally  and  mentally  draining. 
The  ezperienw  can  be  a  living  hdl  be- 
cause—until recently— the  **»»"«—  have  had 
no  outdde  aupport  and  no  rdlef  tNm  eare- 
takera.  SiiMe  inauranw  poHrlfa  and  Medi- 
care do  not  generally  cover  "custodial  care." 
family  funds  are  "»f»f"^Ti*  on  nmatngand 
houaekeeping  help,  with  the  reaUH  that 
many  familin  reaort  to  mming  homes. 
Then  ImtltuUona  are  far  from  ah  Meal  en- 
vtrooment  for  Alahdmerli  patients,  who 
now  aooount  for  about  half  the  residenta  taf 
nuraing  homn  nationwide.  They  are  ex- 
tremdy  eju>eudve.  coeting  the  familin  of 
Alaheimer'a  vlctlBMi  and  the  government 
about  ISO  bOlion  every  year. 

TUa  la  one  of  the  reasons  irtiy  President 
Reagan  issudi  a  ataunrti  aupporter  of  Ala- 
heimer'a dinan  reeeardL  Hie  fteaident 
hn  emidiaaiaed  that:  "The  —«'**«'«■'.  fi- 
nancial and  aodal  oonaequenon  of  Abdid- 
mer'a  dInan  are  ao  devaatattng  that  tt  de- 
aervn  apodal  attention.  Sdenw  and  dtadcal 
medidne  are  atrtvfng  to  improve  our  under- 
atanrting  of  what  eauan  Alshdmer'a.  and 
bow  to  treat  it  auooeoafully.  Right  now.  te- 


«^*^«w^^^«««     ^^W9     ««^m«  A  «k«^^ 
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•Mich  li  the  only  bope  for  vtetlna  and  f am- 
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Am  the  poiwilatloB  of  the  ^nttad  8UtM 
gnduaUy  agaa.  Uw  Jlaaatt  vtll  affect  oiorc 
ymi  man  ptuplff  in  IMS.  a  niniiinlftri  ea- 
tiaate  of  Um  maoaj  «MBt  bjr  tte  U  A  fo*- 
iiiiMiiinl  OB  tiM  can  of  AWMtear'a  vlctimi 
««  plaead  at  IM  bOUaB.  At  thla  rate,  bjr  Uw 
yaar  nift  taWnt  Into  aeeount  tliat  thare 
Vin  by  M  BflUaB  AoMtteana  over  tte  ace  of 
»-tte  coat  to  tte  loveniaBent  of  cartac  for 
patlento  will  ezeeed  $7M  Wl- 


Tte  doeton  repUed.  'Ste'a  loot  mibm  liraln 
cdla.  but  we  dont  know  why.' 
I  aaked.  la  there  a  name  f or  thiar 
Tbejr  aaid.  'No.  We  Juat  can  it  pre  wnlla 


I  aald.  'Wen.  what'a  tte  differenee 
■aantlar 
that  if  jrouTe 


are  uaed  in  tte  nation'a  top  medieal  aehoola. 
only  one  BMde  any  mention  of  tte  I " 
and  thla  on  only  one  pa«ei 

ncC:  llinNWh  thia  atudyinc. 
you  did  find  out  where  reaeareh 


be-    doM. 


datloQ  (ADROA)  la  oaw  of  tte  i 

and  liiniinnrial.  not-for-profit  orsanl- 
in  tte  eountry.  Ita  founder.  Jerome 
II  of  tte  Stone  Oontalnar  Oorpo- 
ratlon.  a  Portune  SM  eonpany  baaed  in  Clil- 
caao.  aoff ered  tnm  AMieimer'a  throuch  hia 
wife,  wte  died  of  tte  dlaeaae  laat  year. 
Whan  ate  waa  '"•f—'  of  Alatetaner'a  in 
1010.  Stone  wanted  to  learn  ererythinc  te 
eouM  about  it.  and  waa  appaUed  when  te 
fbund  only  one  page  devoted  to  tte  diaeaae 
in  a  TBt  paia  iMninrimr  1'iTft<WHf*r 

With  Stone  at  tte  hebn.  tte  ADRDA  haa 
liail  lniiiMiiMiniia  Impaft  and  inflmmfr  in  nit 
fed«al  reaearth  apendint  for  Ali- 
Mnea  IfW.  giiianimant  fundtaic 


laaa  than  M  mOUoii  to  tao  aaiman  allocated 
in  IMS.  Lwt  Movember.  whldi  waa  ottldany 
If atkmal  Ateteimer'a  Awarenem 
tte  Hattonal  Inatttute  on  Aginc 
I  Ave  nwdleal  acbooia— Harvard.  Johna 
H^?pfc«~,  Itatvenlty  of  CaUf orala.  Unlveral- 
ty  of  Southern  CaUfotnia.  and  Mew  Tork'a 
Mount  Stnal  SdMol  of  ll«dldne>-aa  Alltel- 
mer'a  reaeareh  ceittan  with  a  grant  of  $!•.# 


With  aome  IW  Oiapten  and  aeveral  hun- 
dred affiliatert  MmOy  Support  Oroupa 
throughout  tte  TTnitad  Stataa  and  Canada, 
tte  ADSQA  haa  lieeame  a  powerful  vote  in 
tte  wfldemaaa.  We  talked  with  ADRDA'a 
founder  and  laaaldant  Jerome  Stone  in  bla 
Chkago  office*  which  la  alao  ADRDA'a  na- 
tional heodquaftara.  IHanka  to  Jerome 
Stone,  tte  world  now  knowa  about  Altfi#- 
mer^  dlaaaae.  Thla  la  what  te  had  to  aay.'" 

IMC  Tou  teve  tarautfU  Maheimefa  dla- 
eaae to  tte  world'a  attention  becauae  of 
your  wife,  wte  died  of  tte  dlaeaae  laat  year. 
How  did  thIa  come  about? 

Stone:  My  wife  waa  a  gregarloua.  loving  tn- 
dlvldttal  whom  everyone  adored.  I  fint  real- 
iaed  ■«fM^«"g  waa  amte  tai  IMS.  I  thoiwbt 
■te  waa  Juat  ^■'•*'— «»«g  hlgh-atning  and  tem- 
peramental: ate  waa  in  her  late  40'a.  and  tte 
children  had  left  tte  houoe.  It  ia  not  unoom- 
mon  for  a  wonmn  whooe  reaponaitailitiea 
have  r**«— 'r  been  lifted  at  home  to  go 
into  a  depreoalon. 

To  tte  ordinary  peraon  wte  aaw  her.  ate 
waa  ftaMt  But  her  aleeplng  and  eaUng  hablto 


cbingaiL 
iZTtoS 


and  I  knew 


wrong.. I  took  her  to  a  oounaeling  paychlar 
tdat.  and  to  our  family  phyaldan.  wte  pre- 
edbed  medication.  After  one  and  ooe-ludf 
yeara  and  no  eliange,  I  dianiaaxri  with  our 
phyaldan  that  ahe  may  need  a  neurological 


Tula  waa  now  1970,  and  In  thoae  daya.  tte 
only  way  to  fwamlnr  tte  brain  waa  by  an 
"invaaive  X-ray."  in  which  dye  la  Injected 
bto  Vk»  brain.  It  io  a  painfql  type  of  exam, 
which  ia  no  longer  done,  thanks  to  tte 
CATSCAM.  Anyway.  I  took  her  to  tte  UnK 
vtntty  of  Chicago  hoap|tal  to  have  thla 
exam,  and  ate  waa  diagnoaed  as  having  pre- 
■enile  dementia. 

I  mid.  "What  doM  that  mean?" 


tlMlr  reply  waa  that  if  you're  over  M. 

I  want  aattatlad  with  their  anawaca.  ao  I 
took  my  wife  to  Maamiliiiaiifta  Oaneral  Hoa- 
pttaL  which  la  reputed  to  teve  tte  beat  neu- 
tai  tte  country.  Or.  Ray- 
wte'a  tte  head  of  tte  neurol- 
there.  aa  w^  aa  chairman 
of  tte  neurology  dapaitmant  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  waa  tte  firat  peraon  to  aay 
my  wife  waa  in  tte  eariy  atagea  of  Alihel- 
mer^dlBaaae. 

I  aakt  'OJL  Ste'a  got  Alahelmer'a.  Now 
what  do  we  do  for  itr 

Dr.  AdauM  aakl.  "We  dont  know  what  to 
do,  everything  we  do  la  trial  and  error.  I  can 
experiment,  but  I  cant  guarantee  reaulta.' 

OfC  Waa  your  wife  aware  at  thla  time 
what  waa  happening? 

StoBK  Ste  waa  aware  of  ngr  uuucem  for 
her.  but  ate  proteated,  aaylng  that  there 
waa  nothing  wrong  with  her.  Ste  aald  ate 
waa  happy,  and  oouldnt  underatand  why  we 
fooJtaig  around  with  doctoca.  Tte 
I  waa  ao  ooncemed  waa  that  ate 
himn  miairiaeing  thlnci.  aiaiiiilli—  in  a  lii- 
aarre  way.  Ste  Iwcame  worried  about  drlv- 
Inc  ate  oouldnt  l)alanoe  her  cherkbook 
anymore:  at  a  reataurant.  rather  than  ad- 
mitting to  me  and  everyone  elae— that  ate 
eouMbit  aee  tte  menu,  ate'd  aak  what  every- 
body dee  waa  tevtng.  And  ate  would  forget 
tte  iliiii>lft  thtaiga  .  .  .  Tte  way  I  deacrite 
an  Atehetaner'a  victim,  aa  oppoaed  to  tte  or- 
dinary peraon  wte  la  atnu^  forpetful.  ia 
thlK  I  may  forget  a  telephone  number.  iNit 
tte  victim  of  Alahelmer'a  forgeta  there'a  a 


Tou  aee.  ate  cleverly  learned  to  work 
around  her  own  inahilitiea.  aa  aU  Alahel- 
mer'a viottana  do  in  tte  earty  atagea.  Moat 
AiaiMih— r  vietlma  teve  enough  aurvival  re- 
aouroea  and  Intdlect  to  fumble  through  for 
a  few  yean  without  other  people  knowing. 
It'a  a  denlaL  which  aU  of  ua  praette  one 
way  or  another.  Tte  worat  thing  that  a 
human  beiiw  can  be  faced  with  ia  that  of 
loaing  controL  So  when  you  think  you  are 
kMlng  your  facultlea.  you  dont  want  to 
aanlt  it-even  to  youradf .  So  you  learn  to 
workaroundit 

IMC  SInoe  many  of  theae  early  atagw  of 
Alahelmer'a  do  mimic  a  deprtaaion.  how 
doea  one  know  wliethcr  it'a  Alahelmer'a.  or 
Juat  a  depreaalon? 

Stone:  Thla  la  tte  entire  thruat  of  our  or- 
f"«— *«~'-  to  educate  tte  public  ao  that 
theae  teU-tala  algna  arc  quickly  brought  to 
tte  famlly'a  attention,  wte  can  then  inaiat 
upon  a  neurologleal  work-up. 

DfC  So  what  happened  to  the  experimen' 
tatloiH  at  Maaa.  General? 

Stone:  It  didnt  work.  Nothing  waa  work- 
ing. I  oouldnt  get  anaweia  on  tte  cauae  of 
thla  thing,  tte  cure,  or  tte  therapy.  Tte 
doctora  aiinply  told  me  ttet  Alahelmer'a  waa 
an  iiieveialble  brain  degenerative  dlaeaae. 
Ttey  told  me  to  put  my  wife  in  a  nuraing 
liome.  and  go  out  and  lead  my  life  *  *  * 

Well.  I  aald.  "That'e  not  what  I  came  here 
for.  I  want  to  know  how  to  lead  my  life  with 
my  wife,  and  how  to  manage  thia  aituatlon'. 

Their  retort  waa.  'We  cant  help  you  then'. 

So  I  went  to  the  medical  textbooka  myaelf 
to  a^  what  I  could  leam  «i  my  own  about 
the  dlaeaae.  What  I  found  waa  unbdievable: 
out  of  a  doaen  neurological  textiiooka  that 
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la  irhat  I-l 


Stone:  Tea.  At  Albert 
Center  tai  New  Tork  City.  I  went  there,  and 
I  wanted  to  aupport  thair  re- 
Over  tte  yaaia.  I  liagan  wondering 
iriiether  there  ware  other  people  lite  me, 
wte  were  going  throogh  tte  aame  "on-the- 
job"  trainliw,  and  irtietter  there  might  te 
an  laiaiilaalliMi  to  help  audi  people.  Well, 
there  waanoauch  national  ongantaatloB.  ao 
Dr.  Bob  Terry,  a  rmeareh  neurologlBt  at 
BIrilT'"  (and  tte  doctor  wte  fbat  daacribad 
tte  "neurofnirillary  tangAea"  in  an  Ala- 
hetaner  bratai),  aald  that  I  ahouM  atart  an  or- 
f.»i^»i««  devoted  to  tte  viettaaa  of  Alahel- 
mer'a. 

I  had  had  a  good  deal  of  organlaatlonal 
experience,  thanka  to  being  CSO  and  Chair- 
man of  tte  Board  of  tte  Stone  Container 
Corporattai  (iriileh  la  tte  laivaat  manufac- 
turer of  paper  baga  and  eamsatod  contaln- 
eta  In  tte  Italtad  Stataa).  Tet  I  had  not  tte 
falnteat  Idea  how  to  organlae  a  national  vol- 
untary health  care  aaaoclatlon.  but  I  aure 
could  lay  my  handa  on  people  wte  would 
and  could  give  free  oonaultattan  aervleea. 

So.  I  appeared  before  tte  National  InaU- 
tutea  of  Health  In  Waahlngton  and  taUwd 
about  Akhataner'a.  There  were  then  aix  or- 
ganlmittana  in  tte  country  with  family  aup- 
port groupa  which  dealt  with  Alahelmer'a. 
bnt  they  alao  dealt  with  other  forma  of 
mental  diaaaae:  there  waa  not  one  < 
tlon  daalliw  exdualvely  with  i 

IMC  HOW  did  you  oome  up  with 
"ADRDA"-Alaheimer'a  Diaaaae  *  Related 
DIauideia  Aaaodatlona? 

Stone:  Tte  "Rdated  DIeordera"  waa  the 
umbrella  under  which  we  oould  fit  other  dla- 
naata.  aueh  aa  Creutsfeld-Jacob  dlaeaae. 
Plek'a  dlaeaae,  and  even  atrokm  and  acciden- 
tal brain  i«T"**g*  But  with  Vk  million  vic- 
tima  in  tte  United  Statea,  tte  name  of  tte 
game  waa  Alahelmer'a. 

IMC  Tte  fIrat  ADRDA  of  flee  opened  in 
New  Twk  City  in  tte  Autumn  of  IMO. 
roughly  a  year  after  you  appeared  In  Waah- 
lngton before  tte  N.T.H.  How  did  you  get  ev- 
eryone'a  attentten  ao  rapidly? 

Stone:  About  a  month  after  we  moved  into 
thla  tiny  office— which  a  friend  had  kindly 
donated— "Dear  Abby"  printed  a  letter  from 
a  peraon  requeating  Infonnatlon  on  Alatei- 
mer'a.  Wen.  Abby  caUed  tte  TSIS...  and 
they  gave  her  the  addrem  of  our  little 
offlce. 

Within  four  daya.  we  had  received  over 
3ft.0M  pleom  of  maU  from  people  acrom  the 
country,  requeating  information  and  telling 
their  atoriea  of  Alahelmer'a.  MaO  waa  every- 
where. And  the  plume  waa  ringing  off  the 
hook. 

DfC  In  Juat  under  four  yeara.  then. 
ADRDA  grew  to  over  120  chaptera  nation- 
wide. Now  tte  organiaatlon  ia  going  on  an 
international  baaia? 

Stone:  We  formed  an  international  organi- 
aatlon In  October  1M4.  and  we  teve  ateut  a 
doaen  European  countriea  participating,  and 
3S  oountrtea  teve  expreaaed  intereat.  The 
problem  with  Xuropeana,  however,  la  ttet 
ttey  dont  know  how  to  ralae  money  be- 
cauae ttey  don't  underatand  aelf-help,  vol- 
untary health  care  agendea.  In  Europe,  all 
health  care  haa  tnuUtlonaUy  been  provided 
by  tte  govemment'a  aodaliaed  medietne. 
What  they  dont  underatand  la  that  aodal- 
iaed medicine  doea  not  take  care  of  the 


famUr  Thia  la  fhat  I-tte  AOBDA-ta 
trying  to  do. 

IMC  What  exactly  are  ADRDA'a  goaia? 

Stone:  I  uae  ttelacronym  "RECAP"  for  a 
recapitulation  of  ^ur  goala.  which  are:  Re- 
aeareh: Education:  Chaptera;  Advocacr  and 
PubUdty. 

IMC  There  muit  te  many  other  praMema 
beaidea  medieal  moblema  that  an 
mer'a  family  haa  tf  leam  to  deal  with. 

Stone:  Many. 
nuraing  and  legal  faroblema  Ipvoivad.  Iliat'a 
why  ADRDA  ia  aojvital.  Alahetaner^  la  a  dla- 
eaae in  which  ywi  teve  to  te  eltter  very 
poor  or  very  weall  hy  In  order  to  cope.  Tte 
middle   glam   fanlly   with   an 


victim  la  complete]  K  wiped  out  I  waa  able  to 
afford  tte  (100.MI  i  a  year  It  took  to  care  for 
my  wife,  biit  bowl  many  peoide  can  afford 
that?  Not  very  maiy. 

For  a  long  time.  Ive  oouldnt  pet  tte  Sedal 
Security  admtailatdktion  to  reallae  that  Ala- 
helmer'a waa  a  br«in  dlaeaae.  They  aald  tte 
peraon  waa  aenlle-4a  normal  fact  <rf  life— not 


IMC.Bow  ia  America  going  to  handle  tte 
Alaheimer  problem,  particularly  aa  America 
,  geta  older? 

Stone:  11%  of  oar  population— M  million 
Americana  are  nam  65  and  older.  AmeHea 
ia  aging  at  approxbnately  1000  people  every 
day.  By  tte  year  aJMO.  over  20%  of  tte  pop- 
ulation win  te  Over  «5-that  W 
people. 

By  extrapolating  theee  flguiea  to  ^4 1 
Ucs,  we  get  thlK  In  IMS,  Alahetaner'a  coat 
the  VS.  «28  Mlllati  (baaed  on  $»JttOO/rmr 
nuraing  home  ooiAa,  S10,OM/year  at-home 
coeta  at  two  mllllpn  victtma).  Given  theae 
figurea  we  come  un  with  a  coat  of  ITM  bll- 
Uon  a  year  apent  bfr  the  govonment  for  tte 
care  of  Aldwimer'a  victim*  by  tte  year 
2035  •  •  • 

IMC  Tou  prceeitted  theae  figurea  to  Con- 
gieaa? 

Stone:  At  tte  end  of  lOM.  I  appeared 
before  Serator  Tom  Eagletan'B  (Dem.,  Mla- 
Muri]  Senator  SdbOimmittee  on  Aging. 
Tte  figurea  got  ttieir  attentkn:  In  1977, 
there  were  aero  dotara  apent  on  govenunent 
research  for  Alatieimer'a.  In  IMft— unlem 
the  Preaident  cute  it-rthcre  wfll  te  WO  mO- 
lion  devoted  to  Alatieimer'a  reaeareh. 

IMC  Tte  dtlaem  who  aerve  on  ADRDA'a 
Board  are  an  influential  group.  How  ware 
tteyaelected? 

Stone:  Every  mdnbar  of  tte  Board— with 
the  exception  of  one— haa  an  AWwilmw 
victim  in  tte  f^mOy.  Rtta  Hayworth'a 
daughter,  Princem;  Taamin  Khan,  haa  been 
a  tremendoua  worker  In  tte  fight.  I  teve 
found  that,  whenil  caU  aomeone  wte  haa 
had  a  family  men^wr  with  Alatefmer'a  dla- 
eaae. thoe  ia  novel-  any  heattatloD  on  thelr 
part  to  off er  hdp.  I 

DfC  la  AWielm^'B  hofedltary? 

Stone:  We  atni  ddnt  know  why  aome  fami- 
lies are  atruck  w\m  tte  dlaeaae.  and  aome 
are  not.  Th»ehandea  of  getting  Alahelmer'a 
If  your  sibling  bad  It  are  probably  twte  that 
of  the  ordinary  noB-Alaheimer  famQy,  how- 
ever. 

IMC  How  can  tte  average  lay  peraon  help 
ADRDA  in  the  Ogtkt  agalnat  Alatetaner's? 

Stone:  Volunteer  at  your  local  AORDA 
chapter  la  one  wai^  and  write  to  your  Con- 
greaamen  to'^ten  nhem  to  do  more  for  re- 
aeareh. tax  matters  and  diaabOtty  inaurance 
for  Alabdmer  vletona.  We  alao  teve  many 
people  who  aend  ^ooney  to  national  head- 
quartera.  which  ia  baed  for  reaearCh.  educa- 
tion and  ataff  nee^  Many  of  our  diaptera 
teve  eatabliahed  (bur-care  oaoteia.  We  vlao 
teve  an  autopsy  petwoA  whereby  people 
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wte  cant  afford  to  pay  for  autopalea  can  re- 
ceive aartatanfff'  We>e  alao  eatabliahed  two 
brain  banka  for  reaeareh. 

IMC  What  la  tte  beat  advte  you  can  give 
to  a  temUy  member  of  an  Alzheimer's 
victte? 

Stone:  Join  a  family  aupport  group.  Tte 
diHOren  Uxi.  Tou'n  leam  that  you're  not 
alone,  and  you  can  aharc  your  experienoea. 
Par  Inatenrr,  I  learned  by  trial  and  error 
that  one  of  tte  greateat  feara  of  tte  Alahei- 
mer'B  vietim  ia  fear  of  tte  water.  'I  alao 
teamed  about  tte  vietlm'a  need  for  creativi- 
ty, and  their  reaponae  to  tte  rhythm  of 
mualc  and  tte  cadence  of  poetry.  I  uaed  to 
read  tte  Itth  century  romantldata— Byron. 
Tennyaon.  and  Browning— to  my  wife, 
a^iieh  would  give  her  peace  tar  hours.  And. 
even  In  tte  later  atagea.  ate  would  stIU  play 
notea  on  tte  platio  *  *  *  It  gave  her  aome- 
thbig  to  do  with  iMr  handa  *•  • 

IMC  Have  you  done  aU  this  work,  then 
for  your  wife? 

Stone:  Inherently,  I  suppoee  there  is  a 
adf-motlve  for  what  rm  doing,  becauae  I'm 
eoneai'ned  about  my  children  getting  Alahei- 
mer'a.  But  I'm  very  ccmoemed  about  this 
country  and  about  what's  going  to  liecome 
of  tte  entire  workL  AMirlmer's  haa  no  re- 
apect  for  raoa.  eolor,  creed,  rellgkm.  &r  what- 
ever. I  dont  want  to  take  any  credit,  but 
unto  AimOA  waa  founded,  peopte  did  not 
know  irtiat  AUheimer's  was.  Even  three 
yeara  ago.  If  I  told  people  my  wife  waa  01 
and  Buffering  from  Alsheima'a,  ttey'd  re- 
apond.  '<Md-tiiner'a  dlaeaae?  Never  heard  of 
It'  Now,  not  a  day  goes  by  ttet  there  is  not 
some  article  pubtehed  or  TV  program  done 
on  AUiflimer'a. 

DfC  what  you've  discovered,  then,  is  that 
Alahetaner'fe  has  always  been  in  existence? 

Sttee:  Teal  I  bdleve  that  King  Lear  had 
It  And  what  Ariatotte  and  Plato  caUed  "se- 
nOlty"  waa  very  probably  Alzheimer's  •*  • 

QfC  Tou  must  feel  an  extraordinary 
gratification  In  having  brou^t  a  dlaeaae  of 
thia  «<— g»'«*"H^  to  the  attention  of  the 
world? 

Stone:  Of  oouiae,  but  even  more  gratifying 
la  teving  met  so  many  dedicated  and  oon- 
cemed peopte.  Tte  pe(H>te  at  IMC  are 
among  them,  and  I  am  deeply  appredattve 
to  aU  of  you  for  helping  the  Alzheimer's 
fliSit  In  Florida  through  your  gaU.  To  know 
that  peopte  can  and  do  riae  to  the  occasion 
Is  tte  greateat  reward  of  all  for  me. 

DfC  la  hope  tai  eight? 

Stone:  Even  if  there  is  no  hope  for  your 
loved  onea,  there's  hope  for  tte  next  gen- 
erattoo.  Remember  there  are  no  hopelem 
>  •  •  only  tepelem  mtn  and 


Where  there  la  life,  there  is  always  hope 

•  •  •• 


THE  8DPPLY  SIDE  OF 
NARCOTICS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

0rVU>BIS4' 
ni  THI  HOUSE  or  RanXgBfTATIVBS 

Tue$da%  April  2, 1985 

•  Ifr.  SBCTTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  efforts  are  being  undertaken  to 
combat  the  demand  side  of  the  drug 
problem  in  this  (»untry.  However,  as 
with  any  commodity,  we  also  must 


It  Is  very  important  (or  tbe  (■mily  to  have  an 
to  l»dp  in  Atihrtmur  rttarf  h 
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consider  the  supidy  side  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

While  efforts  to  reduce  the  donand 
for  narcotics  have  been  somewhat  sw^ 
cesiful.  the  supply  of  drugs  coming 
into  the  country  ccmtinues  to  grow. 
The  demand  cannot  decrease  if  drugs 
are  readily  available  on  our  streets.  To 
combat  this  prdtfem.  efforts  must  be 
made  to  cut  off  this  supply  from  those 
coimtrles  overseas  which  continue  to 
be  the  source  of  narcotics  smuggled 
into  the  United  States. 

The  March  issue  of  the  UJS.  Journal 
of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Dependence  pub- 
lished an  edltOTial  that  discusses  this 
problem  and  recommends  several 
courses  of  mdthm  which  we  should  con- 
sider. The  editorial  calls  for  more 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agents  to  police  the  drug  trade  in  over 
a  dozen  o(»mtrles.  These  nations,  the 
editorial  argues,  must  be  ecmvinoed  of 
the  urgency  of  undertaking  acti(m  of 
their  own  to  dmtrol  the  drug  activity 
within  their  borders. 

I  believe  that  this  body  needs  to  give 
serious  consideratitm  to  these  recom- 
mendaticms.  As  the  diaiimaii^for  the 
99th  Congress  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  International  Narcotics 
Task  Force,  I  will  consider  them.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

Garmra  TDu<m  o>  the  Sdpplt  Snc 


It's  time  to  talk  tou^  to  thoae  natlona 
who  prof  em  to  te  our  friends  and  trading 
partners,  yet  refuse  to  mate  good  faith  at- 
tempte  to  contrcd  tte  ifeug  trade  that  flour- 
iahea  witiiin  their  borders  and  preys  on  tte 
human  wealth  of  othera. 

As  a  recent  State  Department  report 
shows,  tte  illicit  culttvatlon,  refining,  and 
production  of  opium,  coca  leaf,  and  rannahla 
ctmtinues  imatetiwt  in  a  growing  immti^r  of 
countrtes.  Suppltes  of  theae  drugs  already 
far  outpace  tte  abiUty  of  consumers  to 
absorb  them,  yet  more  and  more  atockpilea 
otmtinue  to  reach  our  shores. 

Despite  tte  milHona  of  didlars  of  enforce- 
ment and  interdiction  efforto  moUliaed  t>y 
our  government  tte  drug  inventortea  readi 
their  customers.  Tte  international  networks 
of  gangsters  wte  move  this  traffic— often 
with  tte  bariely-diaguiaed'  aid  of  their  own 
government  offidala-aeem  to  run  very  llttte 
risk  of  apprehenaian.  and  even  tern  of  con- 
viction and  meaningful  penalty. 

That  tte  gangaters  ateuld  continue  to  get 
away  with  it  wlilte  their  govemmente  either 
turn  tte  other  cheek  or  hdp  load  tte  boato 
ia  our  diagraoe  almoat  as  much  as  it  is  theirs. 
Aa  much  effort  as  this  Administration  has 
put  taito  taiterdlctlan  activltlea.  it  isnt 
enough,  ao  far. 

There  arent  enough  Drug  Itaforoement 
Administration  agenta  or  dollars  avaUabte 
for  this  nation  to  try  to  polloe  tte  drug 
trade  In  Mexico  and  B<dlvia  and  P«u  and 
Ecuador,  and  almost  a  doam  otter  nations 
wraMwide. 

Those  nations  must  te  held  accountable 
for  their  own  efforts.  If  ttey  expect  to 
belong  to  a  family  of  law-abiding  nations— 
and  reap  the  very  clear  and  preaent  beneflta 
of  such  f amOy  atatua  then  ttey  must  te 
convinced  of  tte  urgency  of  rteaning  up 
theiract 
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It's 
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te  done.  Tte  ad-    aaa  of  SOl  iiwiiliaalmrt  tte  "flrat8"-lbat    enlnt  of  NATO^  OOmtOtkllMl  focesa. 


April  3, 1985 

I 

hope  that  the  ne«r  leader  of  the  Soviet 

TTM<«»«k       %M-^       fn  ■  .ili  ■    .li  ^^Vl     A— 1.-     a.&.. 
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Ma.  rightfully,  were  aUe  to  poauade  tte 
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why  not  pay  $2,0M  tai  If  you're  gotaig  to  get 

*SA  AAA    ...   *1  AA  AAA   W.^ 
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ttak  on  be  don*.  The  id- 
by  CekmMm   it  UA 

liUrtadto 
If  it  aa  bt  dam  to  Oo- 
lnBolMa. 
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Um  "flntr'-flnt 
to  tiM  U Jr^  flnt 
law  idiool  dna. 
Om  ttitac 
■boot  flnti  to  tlMt  pMpto  MHMtliBH  tand  to 
forsH  ttMB  M  ttwr  an  wiee— dad  by 
ondit  thlrdi  and  ao  en. 


entaw  of  NATO^  oonvantlaaalforoM. 
■a  our  roHfldgiw  Piifl**—  BBnsrr 
pentad  out  ao  cogontly  darlnc  the 


toba 


WbaTb  M  trafle  about  ttUi 
iiatliat 

Bda  IB  ttaa  CUtad 
oCtlia 
to  aaa 
at 

of 
toivaid 
to  wa  ttaa  porftiva  affaet  of  public  heaitli 


But  If  waaDov  tho  tfafflekan  and  their 
aeeonpUeea  to  oavaenaMBt  poato  to  eontln- 
oe  to  Hoed  our  nattOB  with  cheaper  and 
then  we  arffl  eoon 
an  tiM 


to  taft  tongli  OB  oUmt  lanaa  to 

on  Ufe  and   death 
etar   wan.   Central 

IB  no  leee  a  Bodal  prl- 


uee  hii  macle  on 

He  le  not  wlth- 

HOlther  ia  he  without 


I  on  Mia.  Barria' 

Of 

to  the  Ckrtar 
eaw  bafon  htae 
by 
reputation  atood  high  to  the 

*-»«M. If  and  ha  wundeted  aloud  about 

her  ahmty  to  be  "ajraapathatle  to  the  prob- 
loBM  of  f*«*  pooe." 

'nron  do  not  undeiatand  iriM  I  aB."  ICia. 
HHTlB  repUad.  '1  am  a  blaek  waaan.  the 
danghtM'  of  a  Punaian  ear  wattar.  I  am  a 
MacK  woauB  who  ef«n  eight  reara  aco 
eoBld  aat  buy  a  honea  to  paita  of  tha  DlB- 
trlet  of  Oolumbto  I  didnt  atart  out  aa  a 
of  a  laaetlgloiie  law  liim.  but  aa  a 
who  needed  a  tfhi«»t— *«*|«  to  go  to 
aehooL  If  you  think  I  have  forgotten  that, 
you  era  wrong." 

MiB.  Harria'  etotament  waa  ehaiactariati- 
cany,  tough  and  foreeful— attrfbutae  that 
often  go  with  being  that  to  aieaa  where,  for 
no  good  reaaon.  you  are  not  wanted  euch 
ea  a  eegregatad  Waehlngtan  lunch  oountar 
irticra  ICia.  Barria  led  a  elt-ta  by  a  group  of 
fdlow  Howard  Unlveralty  etudnto  to  iPU. 
If  eoBM  nrnir*^'-'*^  that  ehe  waent  playing 
an  aettvlet  nUe  to  the  dvfl  rl^ta  ukovement 
to  the  'gOi.  ehe  oould  reply.  "When  I  eat  to 
there  waa  nobody  dae  to  do  It." 

Her  Cabtaet  tenure  waa  to 
whooe  oonatttueney  le  made  up  of 
IMng  on  the  edge.  She  ran  the  departmento 
hard  and  fought  for  them  fleredy.  "She 
alwaye  Impreeeed  me  aa  eomaonf  who  eared 
very  much  about  people  who  were  not  get- 
tiiw  a  deoent  ehake.  and  aha  aleo  tanpnaeed 
me  ao  being  tough  aa  nalla  when  It  came  to 
takliw  eare  of  their  totereata."  eaid  JMy 
FoweD.  who  waa  Preeident  Carter'e 


Of  MDiORT  OF  PATRICIA  ROB- 
KRT8  HARRIS:  A  PIONKER  IN 
AllKRICA       

^  HON.  CHAU^B.  RANGEL 


TMCiteK  April  2. 1$95 
•  Mr.  RANOKL.  Mr.  ^iMker.  I  rise  to 
jotai  my  many  coUeMUM  and  triendi 
who  mourn  tb*  loaa  of  a  truly  out- 
T»-~ih.j  puhUc  aervant— Patrida  Rob- 
erta Barria. 

Mra.  Bania  waa  a  woman  of  enor- 
mooa  energy.  Integrity  and  character, 
her  BMral  compaarion  and  conviction 
were  tnapiratlonB  to  ua  aU.  Her  tnoom- 
parable  career  waa  precedent  getting. 
Her  standarda  of  ezceUenoe,  her  keen 
Intdlect.  and  her  unyielding  courage 
gidded  her  toward  exemplary  aenrioe. 
Pat  Harria  never  forgot  from  whence 
abe  came;  her  trlumpha  will  never  let 
ua  forget  how  far  we  have  come. 

I  aubmlt  thia  editorial   fn»n   the 
Waahlngtoo  Poet  for  tneluai<ni  In  the 
OoaeBMaioiPAL  RBOoao. 
mom  the  Waahlngtan  Poet.  Mar.  as.  19M] 
PAtaicu  RoaaBTB  HAaan 

The  Poat'a  account  of  the  life  of  Patrida 
Boberte  Banla.  who  died  Saturday  at  the 


Along  with  the  flrato  and  the  upe  to  her 
career  there  were  the  dowoa— a  term  ae 
dean  of  the  Howard  Unlventty  Ism  School 
cut  ehott  by  a  dhpute  over  otudant  proteat. 
and  her  defeat  to  the  19gl.raee  for  mayor  of 
thIa  dty.  But  na  one  ehould  doubt  that  to 
aU  her  work  aha  ebowed—aa  ehe  made  dear 
to  Sen.  Prazmlre  that  day  eight  yean  ag»- 
that  ehe  had  not  f ergotten  either  her  own 
peat  or  Bome  of  the  darkeat  monenU  of  thla 
eountry'e 


THE  MX  MI88IIJ!: J^m  PBOFLTS 
PSRSPBCTIVE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEDERUNG 


orono 


mTHBHOUglOP 

TuMday.  AvrU  I  IMS 
•  Mr.  8BIBERLIN O.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prealdent  baa  narrowly  won  the  lateat 
round  on  the  MX  miagile,  but  both  we 
and  the  country  will  pay  an  increaa 
inidy  high  price  for  thia  fidly. 

Hie  price  ia  not  only  the  egregloua 
wagte  of  btUlona  of  dollara  for  a  mili- 
tarily vulnerable  and  atrategically  pro- 
vocative weapona  ayatem.  That  ia  bad 
enough,  ainoe  It  will  take  acaroe  funda 
that  oould  have  been  uaed  to  reduce 
the  deficit  or  to  finance  the  atrength- 


The  price  alao  includea,  unfortunate- 
ly, growing  diaillagtaanMDt  on  the  part 
of  the  publie  over  whither  the  Preei- 
dent and  Congreaa  aire  capable  of 
making  the  klndg  of  ditrrigliw  necea 
wuj  to  deal  with  the  aerhiug  gtrategle 
and  eoottoiie  iaguee  fiidnc  tbla  coun- 
try, aa  the  anna  buildup  and  the  defl- 
dta  roll  along  with  a  momentum  all 
their  own. 

■van  while  the  MX  debate  raged  in 
the  HOuae.  the  Waahlngtoa  Poet  re- 
leaaed  the  reaulta  of  a  neW  national 
poll  Indiratlng  that.  dMptto  the  enor- 
moug  public  relatione  effort  the  ad- 
mlnlgtratlan  baa  made,  a  plurality— 47 
percent— of  the  people  oppoog  going 
ahead  with  the  MX  mdaaile.  The  p(dl 
alao  faidkated  that  a  gubgtanftal  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  want 
the  defenee  budget  to  be  cut 

Unfortunately,  aa  the  Prealdent  aaid 
during  the  rampaign.  "Tou  aint  aeen 
nutbin'  yet."  If  the  publie  tbinka  the 
MX  ia  ezpenatve.  with  a  price  tag  of 
$S4  billion  to  complete  the  ftnt  100 
miaaOee  and  harden  their  aOog.  wait 
tm  the  "atar  ware"  program  geta  taito 
high  gear.  The  initial  requeat  of  $16 
billion  over  6  yearaia  Juat  for  regeaich 
mrt  tftting.  a»M<  only  the  firat  inatall- 
ment  on  that.  If  we  ahould  ever  be  eo 
f oollah  aa  to  deploy  aueh  a  ayatem. 
which  at  beat  would  have  enormoua 
holee  in  it— atnce  it  will  not  defend 
againat  aueh  thbiga  aa  "«*""*<*  bomb- 
era  or  cruiae  miaaDea  or  low  trajectory 
aubmarine-launchad  mlarilee— we  will 
find  ouraelvea  apendlng.  not  bUllona. 
but  triUiona  of  didlara. 

Surely,  there  ia  a  better  viaion  of  the 
future,  if  we  aet  our  minda  to  it.  If  he 
were  providing  conatniettve  leader- 
ahip.  the  Prealdent  wpold  be  purmiing. 
not  "atar  wara"  but  a  nudaar  freeae. 
followed  by  nudear  and  conventional 
diaarmament,  and  enforced  by  both 
national  and  Internationa]  monitoring 
ayatcma.  Indeed,  the  development  of 
aueh  a  ayatem  ahould  be  the  goal  of 
national  leaderabip  in  both  the  united 
Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union,  ainoe  it 
clearly  ia  in  the  intereat  of  both  na- 
tlona.  Only  through  progreea  in  that 
direction  can  they  lu^w  to  free  their 
people  from  the  ever  mounting  q>iral 
of  def enae  ezpendHtureg.  now  on  the 
way  to  bankrupting  both  countriea. 

The  hiatoric  f  orcea  that  brought  on 
the  nuclear  arma  race  and  the  pro- 
found conflicta  that  continue  to  eziat 
between  the  United  Statea  and  the 
VBAJL  cannot  be  lightly,  diamiaaed. 
Nevertheleoa.  the  continued  eecalation 
of  the  arma  race  repreeenta  an  im- 
menae  failure  of  leaderabip  cm  both 
aidea  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  If  the  Preal- 
dent of  the  United  Statea  ia  incapable 
of  providing  dynamic  leaderabip  in  the 
direction  of  diaarmament,  we  can  cmly 


hope  that  the  nefr  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Gorllaebev,  win  take  the 
initiative.  While  It  would  be  a  mlraeu- 
loua  departur«>  from  peat  pattema  of 
conduct  by  Soviet  leadera.  It  ia  time  we 
started  hoping  ttid  woriUng  for  mlr- 


ieta.  rightfully,  wen  aUe  to  pemiade  the 
geiaiamaut  to  not  tear  tq»  a  third  of  the 
cuuuliy  developtog  a  craay  ayrtcm  of  tnme- 
the  MX  and  dununy  — *— "^  from 
to  plan   Buppoeedly  to  fool  the  Hue- 


Mr.  Speaker,  u  evidence  (rf  the  in- 
creasing disilh^onment  affecting 
people  at  the  giaaa  roota.  especially 
young  people  concerned  about  the 
future.  I  offer  for  printing  In  the 
RaooBD  a  recent  article  by  a  atudent. 
Jim  Prater,  from  the  BuchteUte.  a  atu- 
dent newspaper  of  the  University  of 
Akron,  in  Akron.  OH. 

(Prom  the  BneWdlte.  Mar.  U.  Man 
OovaanaoRa  WmS  Wabb.  Bdt  Rnna  Pat 

WitHliIVBB 

(By  Jim  Prater) 
PerMmally.  havtod  been  there.  I  hate  war. 
I  alao  hate  taxpayem  being  mllkad  for  a  life- 
time over  the  threat  of  war.  Utaf  ortunatdy, 
both  aetlvltlee  have  been  practiced  throuah- 
outhlatocy. 

haa  been  studying  about  the  mOltary/poUtl- 
cal  tumoven  to  Juet  one  area  of  the  world— 
the  Middle  Bm*.  1^  avoid  the  confualon  of 
modem  problema  In  that  volatile  ana,  let's 
go  back  a  few  yeafi  and  Uet  pievloui  re- 
glmee  to  wder  eaeb  turnover  the  reeult  of 


Oat  of  »  other  baAig  modee  studied,  the 
cunrsnt  altamathrc.  badng  the  MX  to  exist- 
tag  Mtoute  Man  ailoe,  leaves  them  vulnera- 
ble, iwf  told),  to  a  Soviet  strike.  Erso 
Star  Wan.  and  Ite  multi-bllllon  dollar  tecb- 


The  Ottoman  Bmfin  (ISOO  AJ)l) 

The  Mongols  (l»i  AJ>.) 

The  Cnieaden  (ll|W  AJ3.) 

The  Islamic  Arabs)  (760  AJ>.) 

The  Byaanttoe  Bnlplre  (550  AJ>.) 

The  Roman  Bmp^e 

The  Hellenist  Bnaira  (MM  B.C.) 

The  PHfiisns  (5008.0 

The  Aasyriana  («5^BXL) 

The  Bgyptlaoa  (14M  B.C.) 

The  Babylonians  (BlOO  B.C.) 

No  one  Is  sun  wl^  happened  befora  the 
Babylonlana.  but  based  on  the  above  histo- 
ry, millions  upon  Bundreds  of  *■""«■»■  of 
people  have  been  t^ud  and  killed  by  war— 
or  the  threat  of  wir.  Taxed  by  their  own 
mien  to  the  name  pf  defenee  and  killed  by 
other  people  to  the  name  of  something  glo- 
rified. ^ 

Prom  this.  It's  eai|r  to  conclude  that  since 
the  first  caveman  hS  the  second  rawinsii  to 
the  head  with  a  rock,  all  the  wanton  to  add 
east  history  have  drnd  to  vain.  The  saaae  is 
true  for  all  the  wairion  to  history  to  the 
rest  of  the  wortd. 

Still,  it  ooottouee.  jwar  seems  to  be  Inevita- 
ble. It  Is  the  most  atopid  aethdty  ever  devd- 
oped.  but  It  la  taeirttoble.  Historically,  omn- 
klnd  actually  lovea  to  kllL  Plato  said, 'Only 
the  dead  have  eeen  «ie  end  of  the  war." 

Today,  with  fifty'  tlKwieanil  nudaar  war^ 
heads  between  ua  ^  the  Russtana,  aO  It 
takes  la  one  shot,  fmae  or  not.  and  wa'n  aD 
Incinerated. 

Nudear  war.  andi  the  threat  of 
war.  is  cumotly  paramount  to 
mind.  When  It  comSa  to  Star  Wan  and  tts 
computeriaed.  laaerrbeam  toBbnolBgy.  and 


Ml  Mkatt  I  dont 
technological 


to  to 


my  ar- 


the  MX  missOes.  I 
much    about    the 
Maybe  I  dont  need 
gument  againat  both. 

Cutting  through^  the  ptdltloal  rhetoric 
and  technological  Mrgon  I've  read,  pro  and 
con.  what  It  aU  se^ma  to  boQ  down  to  Is 
we've  toveeted  bOUoiis  of  dollan 
a  weapon,  the  MX. 
cauae  It  has  no  hotoe.  The  environmental- 


which  la  vulnerable  be- 


Star  Wars,  if  It  even  woika,  la  only  re- 
quired to  protect  the  MX  What  this  means 
to  me  Is,  no  MX  no  Star  Wars. 

Somattoies.  I  think  we  must  have  a  mlnla- 
ter  of  prepagsnda.  Be  might  have  another 
tttle,  but  he's  dotag  a  Job  of  fUm-flanunlng 
and  pwpaganrtislng  the  American  peoide.  It 
Is  so  aflsetive.  maybe  It's  a  Jotat  effort  In 
WashlngtoB.  anything  la  poadble. 

Oeotae  wni  recently  wrote.  "In  geometry, 
a  line  oaa  have  length  without  breadth.  In 
Waahlngtian.  the  argument  about  the  MX 
misBlla  is  like  that" 

Be  gosa  en  to  aay." Actually  the  MX  argu- 
ment resesablea  not  geometry,  which  Is  rea- 
sonable, but  modem  art— aay.  abstract  ex- 
prwsrinnlsm.  whldi  is  the  work  of  the  oon- 
fueed.  aold  to  the  earnest" 

The  adtoiniatratlon  says  the  MX  is  a  "bar- 
gaining ddp"  and  a  "vote  on  Oeneva."  In 
truth  It'a  a  bargaining  dilp  between  the  Ad- 
mtoMiatlon  and  Congress.  The  "vote  on 
Oeneva."  awning  arms  oontnd.  should 
really  be  eaUad  "no  aima  oontroL" 

Let's  cut  throuiAi  the  propaganda:  Arms 
oontral  is  a  tot  of  garbage.  SInoe  SALT  I  the 
number  of  nudear  warheads  has  quadru- 
pled and  the  Sovieto  have  deptoyed  31  new 
nudear  weapons  systems. 

The  Tlhttad  States  does  the  same.  The 
1973  treaty  banned  defenee  of  Interconti- 
nental Bamstlc  MtasUee  (ICBMs).  The 
united  States  arms  oontnd  negotlaton  of 
that  time  agreed  to  this  and  the  tready  was 
ratified. 

We.  aa  a  nation,  an  bound  by  Its  tenns. 

SALT  I  limited  the  number  of  launeheia, 
henoe.  we  bunt  bigger  launefaen  with  multl- 
pte  warheads  like  the  MX  At  the  rate 
weYe  gotag.  by  the  time  we  reach  SALT  V 
or  SALT  Vl.  we  ehould  oollectlvdy  have  at 
least  3O0MO  nudear  warheads— all  uadem 
aooording   to    former   Defense    Secretary 

Willi—*  ^Ktlttfmimwm 

Ftaanee  Is  done  through  defldt  spend- 
ing—mon  garbage.  The  only  way  the 
United  Statea  ean  be  defeated  Is  through 
bankruptcy. 

Aa  a  taxpayer.,  when  you  begta  realising 
how  you'n  betag  Cttm-flaauned  by  .the 
powen  that  be  ta  Waahlngton.  you  b^to  to 
queetioB  evarytldng  you  hear  coming  out  of 
theptaee.  (Uhlenyou  dedde  to  Joto  ta  and 
hdp  da  the  flhn-flaBnBtag).  The  only  way  I 
oould  aupport  the  MX  or  Star  Wan  would 
be  If  anattonal  rafWendum  showed  a  nujtv- 
Ity  of  the  paople  an  ta  favor  of  the  ghastly 
expenditures  involved.  I  would  hope  most 
Americana,  if  given  the  opportunity  would 
say.  "LafS  ke9  Anwrlca  atrong.  not  bank- 
rupt" 

The  maiortty  of  people  ta  the  work  totvt 
arent  a  part  of  the  mflltary-tadustrial  oom- 
plex.  Ihey  make  autamoUlee  and  refrigera- 
tors, buOd  houaea.  conatruct  highways  or 
become  educators,  etc  I  dont  hear  any  of 
them  saying  they  will  be  overjoyed  and 
happy  to  contribute  their  $3.000'iia-person 
Shan  of  the  Star  Wan  coat— ta  addition  to 
thdr  per  penon  ooet  of  Trident  subnurtaes, 
B-1  bombers,  M-1  tanks,  etc.  etc 

For  those  already  ta  w  thoee  oontemidat- 
ing  Jotatag  the  mflltaiy-tadustrial  complex. 


why  not  pay  $3,000  ta  If  you'n  gotag  to  get 
«50AW  or  5100,000  back  every  year,  enjoy  a 
never-ending  cushiony  Job  with  travd  and 
luah  vacatlans.  5000  toilet  seato  and  $7,000 
coffee  pots-an  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  Maybe  youll  even  get 
free  boanUng  for  your  dog.  tool 

If  Star  Wan  teehntiogy  is  tadtlated  to 
protect  us  fnm  enemy  miesiles.  what  Is 
going  to  protect  us  fMm  the  people  ta  the 
mllltary-lnduatrial  '^—r'**  srtio  an  dotag 
theee  thtags  right  now?  Our  only  hofie  may 
wdl  be  an  Annual  VMeral  Referendum  aa 
suggested  ta  this  odumn  a  few  \ 

In  the  meantime,  aomi 
needed  to  at  least  regata  the  confldenoe  of 
the  taxpaying  pubUe  TheyYe  called  tategri- 
ty.  scruples,  honeety.  honor  and  patrlot- 
inn— principles  that  seem  sadly  lacUng  ta 
our  current  mmtary-taduatilal  «wit**' 

I  read  when  thoee  ta  favor  sum  up  their 
Star  Wan  plteh  by  aaytaw.  "What  ktad  of 
senee  does  it  amke  to  ban  defensive  weap- 
ons? It's  Illogical  and  rkUcutous."  We  are 
urged  to  "go  ahead  with  the  program  and 
about  deployment  when  the  ttaie 


TTukt's  the  same  bill  of  goods  somebody  ta 
Waehlngtan  sold  the  Oongrem  when  they 
wanted  approval  of  MX  developnient 
monlee.  Remember  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability? Come  on!  Now  who  Is  beliw  fflogical 
and  ridiculous? 

As  for  sptooff  benefits.  let's  compare:  As 
Just  one  ffxamplf,  what  did  we  really  get 
other  than  a  few  rocks,  for  the  billions 
spent  gdng  to  the  moon? 

Ending  nudear  war  forever  sounds  good. 
To  bad  Star  Wan  wont  do  It  Cruiae  mis- 
siles, oonventtonal  bouibas  and  artfflery— 
aU  have  current  nudear  capability— are  un- 
affected by  Star  Wars.  Wa'n  stlU  have 
mutual  assured  destruetlan. 

Ranald  Reagan  aays  Mdeoow  eonsiden  the 
MX  vote  coming  up  to  Oongrem  a  test  of 
VA.  "reeitlve."  Let's  fSee  it  we  were  humili- 
ated ta  Iran,  driven  fnm  Lebanon  by  a 
truck  iKMBb  and  drug  dealrn  fly  back  and 
forth  over  our  bordera  with  Impunity.  When 
It  oomee  to  "reeolve,"  is  It  any  wander  the 
silent  majority  Is  cynical? 

If  I  am  a  wpreeentative  of  thedlent  ma- 
jority, I  am  alao  cynical  of  bfow  aceae  of  our 
elected  upieetulatlvm  do  buslueas.  I  no 
longer  believe  they  vote  to  Biy  best  Interest 
or  the  country's  best  totereat  And  that's 
based  on  viedal  taterest  lobbylngi  (In 
Waahtogton.  it's  called  lobbyliw.  In  private 
taduatry.  It  would  be  called  bribery.) 

Fortunately,  ta  the  Akron  area,  we  have 
Congressman  John  SdbeiUug.  iriio  Is 
honeet  concemed  and  wlB  respond  to  writ- 
ten requeeta  or  onmments.  Want  to  try  help- 
ing save  a  few  hundred  bmian  tea  ddlan 
over  the  course  of  your  llf etfme?    - 

Write  your  Congressman. 

Remember,  no  MX  no  Star  Wan,* 
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HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

ovaaw  Toes 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  KapBABSjmTTvn 


TueMdav.  AprU  2. 1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  I^waker.  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  honor 
recently  bestowed  upon  the  Pbobia 
Clinic  of  Lmg  Island  Jewisb-Hlllaide 
Medical  Cmter.  in  New  Hyde  Park. 
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come  from  families 
sraduated  f rom  ooUtoge. 

m«--_^^_      ^_k._    ^— a^_— .    __  ■ 


ta  which  neither  parent 
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the  cohort  of  black  kldi  went  to  college.  It's 
down  to  87  pereent  this  year.  And  aU  of  this 

*  "     .-  -  '  _U    ....*.   _I11    111  t« 
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NT,  for  ito  outitindtn»  efforts  on 
behaJf  of  the  mentally  UL  The  dlnle 
was  edected  tron  1S4  appUeants  to  re- 
oetve  an  award  of  ilgntftrant  achleve- 
ment  from  the  AiMriean  nyehlatric 
AMOrtatkw  at  lU  Mth  Annual  InsU- 
tute  on  Boaitttal  and  Gommunlty  fty- 
ehlatry. 

The  PboUa  Olnie.  directed  by  Char- 
lotte M.  Zttrin.  MD.  lerree  as  a  model 
for  the  Nation  throu^  iti  direct  ap- 
proaeh  to  ameliorating  the  pUght  of 
the  severe  pholiie.  as  well  as  through 
tts  research  and  training  in  the  field. 

The  PhoUa  CUnk  began  its  innova- 
tive program  12  years  ago.  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  The  elinle's  goals  were 
to  oondnot  research,  and  to  provide 
tree  treatment  for  New  Tnii  City-area 
patients  with  phobic  disordera.  Esten- 
shre  coverage  in  the  media  triggered  an 
onslaught  of  patient  inquiries  from 
around  the  Nation  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  treatment. 

Today,  the  clinic  serves  an  average 
of  18S  patlenU  each  year.  Although 
treatment  is  no  longer  ftee.  the  cUnlc 
has  instituted  a  sllding-scale  fee  sched- 
ule so  that  income  level  wfll  not  ex- 
dude  a  patient  from  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^nrnm^nH  the  Phobia 
CUnlc  not  only  for  its  selection  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  but 
also  for  the  mample  it  has  set  by 
showing  what  can  be  done  for  our  Na- 
tion's at-risk  emotkmally  IIL  I  draw  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  also  to 
an  artlde  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Hospital  and  Community  Psychiatry 
that  describes  the  award-winxdng  pro- 
gram, and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RaoMm. 
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TUatom  Pbobus  ni  a  Sracuuta*  Cuno— 
TUs  Pbosu  Cumte.  Lmm  Islasb  Jbwish- 
wwtM—  MMrw.»t  cbrb.  Ota  Oaks.  NT 

■Mh  «wk  St  tbs  PboWs  Clinic  of  Lons 
UhbS  ^ewtab-HIIlilde  Medkal  Center  tn 
Olen  Oaks.  New  Turk.  i>holrie  Indtvidttsla 
with  s  UMnpiat  and  dIaciiH  their 
In  ocoqoerins  deUlltaUnc  lean. 
After  the  sroup  ManmlKm,  everyone  em- 
bsrka  on  an  In  vtvo  aaisnment,  racta  aa 
tsUns  a  train  or  alioppins  in  a  aupermarket. 
that  wHl  force  the  patlenta  to  confnnt  their 


With  repeated  ezpoaure  and  the  support 
of  aldee  who  awwmpany  them  on  aalgn- 
ita,  (he  phoMc  patienU  sradually 
to  the  lituatkmi  they 
)  everyone  In  the  group  ahares 
the  MOW  acute  fear  (claaatrophoMa  or  acro- 
phoMa.  for  example),  patienta  find  empathy 
and  undentandtnc  within  the  group.  Be- 
tween cUnie  iMrtoni  group  memben  often 
meet  and  carry  out  homework  amlgnmenta 
toaetber.  Batlenta  who  feel  too  anxious  to 
participate  In  group  therapy,  however,  may 
opt  for  Individual  iwilntia 

Twelve  years  ago  a  pceas  release  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  this  spedaUaed 
eUnic  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
iMtttute  of  Mental  Health.  The  clinic  pro- 
m*»tmm^A  Qutt  Its  sosls  wcTe  reseaTcb  and 
free  treatment  for  patients  with  phobic  dis- 
orders from  the  New  York  metropolitan 


Kxtenaive  media  coverage  triggered  an  on- 
slaught of  patient  Inquiries  about  the  possi- 


bility of  treatment.  Today  the  clinic 
an  average  of  m  patlenU  each  year.  Al- 
though treatment  Is  no  kmger  tree,  the 
dlnle  has  kiatltuted  a  allding-aeale  fee 
schedule  so  that  finanees  will  not  exehids  a 
pattant  horn  tberapy. 

One  Innovative  technique  praetleed  by  the 
pboHa  clinic  Is  the  group  fsmUy  meeting. 
During  these  ssastans  relatives  ask  questlooa 
about  the  patient's  symptoms  and  the 
degree  of  dlstrem  be  or  she  experleneas. 
audi  meetlngB  tanprove  strained  family  rela- 
H«i«i«tii|i«  and  help  relatives  to  deal  with 
denial  of  the  problem  or  resistanee  to  treat- 
ment. 

Approximately  SO  percent  of  the  phobic 
IndlvtdualB  reoeivtng  treatment  at  the  dlnic 
have  Improved  algnlfloantly,  reports  Char- 
lotte U.  Zltrin.  1CJ>..  the  paychlatrlat  wHo 
direcU  the  cUnlc  Of  all  the  phoUaa.  says 
Zltrta.  agoraphobia  fear  of  open  mstw  Is 
the  moat  difficult  to  treat  because  it  atf ecU 
every  aspect  of  daily  Uvtng.  AgorapboMe  pa- 
tlenU who  are  terrified  by  the  prospect  of 
driving  on  freeways.  croaBing  streets,  or 
abopping  In  malls  eventually  become  house- 
bound. Some  of  Zttrln's  patients  have  been 
agoraphobic  for  as  long  as  M  years. 

Zltrin  estlmatca  that  agorapbobia  afflicU 
six  out  of  every  1.000  Individuals:  the  major- 
ity of  agoraphobic  patients  are  women  who 
have  recently  married,  moved  Into  a  new 
home,  had  a  baby,  or  suffered  the  lorn  of  a 
loved  one.  Zitrin  theorlaea  that  pboMe  par 
tients  are  predomlnently  women  because  so- 
ciety's "values  and  roles  have  affected 
women's  dependency  needs,  self-esteem,  and 
self-assertion." 

AgoraphoWe  patienU  often  suffer  from 
panic  attacks  marked  by  such  symptoms  as 
ii—iiii..  shortnem  of  breath,  dtest  pain, 
palpitations,  headache,  sweating,  trembling, 
and  fear  of  impending  doom.  Staff  of  the 
phobia  clink:  have  found  that  antidepres- 
sants such  as  tricyclics  and  monoamine  oxi- 
dase Inhibttors  can  suppress  the  symptoms 
of  panic  attacks 

Other  research  studies  conducted  at  the 
cUnlc  have  uncovered  a  high  inridmre  of 
thyroM  dysfunction  among  phoWe  patients 
and  of  mitral  value  prolaspe  syndrome 
among  agoraphboic  women.  The  staff  be- 
lieve tbdr  research  was  partially  reaponsi- 
ble  for  the  changes  In  tWagnoeHr  dasslflca- 
tlon  of  phobias  and  other  anxiety  disorders 
that  were  pubUdied  In  the  third  edltlan  of 
the  Diagnostic  and  SUtistical  Manual  of 
Mental  Disorders. 

In  addition  to  Its  treatment  and  reaearch 
functiona.  the  clinic  trains  mental  health 
profeastonsls  and  advlaes  those  who  are  In- 
terested In  startlns  their  own  phobia  dinics. 
Zitrin  and  her  staff  mahitein  that  the  diag- 
noais  and  management  of  phobias  demand 
■pedallaed  sklUs  that  a  general  payehlatrlst 
might  lack.  They  strea  the  need  for  more 
phoWa  cUnloa  "where  diagnosis  and  both 
psychosocial  and  medication  therapy  are 
undertaken  by  highly  skilled  and  experi- 
enced professionals." 

(More  Informatioo  Is  available  from  Char- 
lotte M.  Zitrin.  MJD..  PhobU  CUnlc  Long 
Island  Jewlsh-Hlllslde  Medteal  Center.  P.O. 
Box  S8.  Glen  Oaks.  New  York  110O4.)« 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID:  THE 
STAKES  FOR  THE  FDTURE 


HON.  EDWAiO)  P.  BOLAND 


'ATHTB 


ni  THE  HOUSE  or 

Tueadaw.  Aprti  I  IMS 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  begins  its  oonslderatkm  of 
the  flacal  year  19M  budget  resolution, 
a  number  of  issues  will  eompete  for 
our  attention.  We  will  have  to  make 
many  choices,  choices  which  will  have 
an  immf^'f*^  impact  on  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  in  this  country. 

The  choices  we  make  on  one  issue- 
student  finanrial  assistance— however, 
have  the  potmtlal  to  shape  our  society 
not  only  in  the  near  term,  but  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Federal  loan  and 
grant  programs  have  opened  our 
system  of  higher  education  to  young 
people  who  could  not  otherwise  fully 
avaO  themselves  of  it.  By  hitrodudng 
diversity  into  the  student  bodies  of  our 
most  select  colleges  and  universities, 
these  programs  have  enriched  the  edu- 
cational experience  for  aid  recipients 
and  nonaid  recipients  alike.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  process  should  be  obvious, 
and  we  should  therefore  approach 
budget  reoommendaticms  that  would 
weaken  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  On 
March  31.  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  column  by  David  BcH-der  on  this 
subject.  The  column  contained  a  por- 
tion of  a  discussion  Mr.  Broder  had 
with  the  president  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Rev.  Timothy  S.  Healy.  Father 
Heaiys  cranments  forcefully  articulate 
the  real  stakes  in  the  student  aid 
debate.  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  wlU  consider  the  points  Father 
Healy  makes  when  we  consider  the 
various  budget  proposals  for  education 
in  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert 
Mr.  Broder's  column  at  this  point  in 
theRaooap: 
(Prom  the  Washlngtm  Post,  Mar.  SI.  19W1 

A  DAJraSK  TO  GSUBOPOWS— AMP  THX 
RSPOBLIC 

(By  Davki  &  Broder) 

While  the  nation's  haskethall  fans  were 
watdiing  Georgetown  University  try  for  a 
second  straight  NCAA  UUe,  the  eyes  of 
Georgetown's  presMent.  the  Rev.  Timothy 
S.  HeiUy,  were  focused  on  a  teas  glamorous 
sight. 

When  I  saw  hta  In  his  office  recently,  he 
was  poring  over  a  report  from  a  university 
vloe  president  on  the  Impact  of  Presklent 
Reagan'k  propoaed  reductlona  In  student 
aid.  It  was  a  lot  lea  pretty  than  a  slam  dunk 
by  Patrick  Cwing.  I  had  gone  to  Georgetown 
because,  under  FMber  Healy,  It  has  made  a 
spedal  effort  to  recruit  not  Just  basketbaU 
players,  but  academically  i^ted  students 
from  the  ghettos,  who  can  benefit  from  Its 
fIrst-elaH  education. 

I  had  already  heard  the  views  of  Healy's 
friend,  Joseph  8.  Murphy,  the  chaneellor  of 
the  City  TToiverstty  of  New  York.  CUNY  has 
the  largest  black  and  Hispanic  student  body 
In  the  world,  and  86  percent  of  Its  students 
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come  from  families  tn  which  neither  parent 
graduated  from  ooOfege. 

Murphy,  who  mi  ices  no  wordk.  said  the 
administration  aid  cutbacks  -in  his  view- 
part  of  a  strategy  to  "rIgMlty  the  daas 
structure  of  Amerlea."  by  dosing  down  the 
main  channel  to  nfddle-daas  Jobs  for  poor 
youths  and  fordng  them  to  oonpete  for 
available  lew-wage  jobs  with  little  future. 

That  Is  one  view.  But  with  Georgetown  on 
the  country's  mlnd.|  I  wanted  to  knew  if  the 
administration's  avposals  would  affect 
Healy's  college.  Tins  Is  what  I  found  out: 
half  of  Georgetoen's  degree  candidates 
5.S00  of  11.187— thik  year  reedved  flnandal 
aid.  That  aid  totiled  $S3  million.  If  the 
Reagan  cuts  had  been  In  effect,  the  univer- 
sity thinks  4.SX7  of  the  aM  student»-77  per- 
cent—would have  lort  $14.3  mlllioa.  an  aver- 
age of  $8,374  each.  { 

Some  of  the  loosl  might  have  been  made 
up  by  unsubsMlaed  loans.  But  a  fint-year 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student  who  bor- 
rowed from  the  bank  to  make  up  for  the 
lorn  of  the  gove«mient-guaranteed  loan 
would— If  aqoepfted  i  as  a  good  credit  risk- 
pay  back  6a<peroenl|  more  over  19  years  than 
under  the  old  progilun. 

I  asked  Healy  if  |t  were  not  true,  as  the 
administration  maltitalns.  that  Georgetown 
and  other  well-endowed  InstltutloiiB  could 
do  more  to  help  their  own.  "In  UTS,"  he 
said,  "financial  aid  was  7  percent  of  our 
budget:  In  IMO.  it  was  13  percent;  this  year, 
it's  IS  percent  It's  doubled  In  a  decade.  This 
year,  we  raised  tul^on  8800  and  37  percent 
of  that  Increase  Is  caimarkwd  for  student  as- 
sistance. But  therej  Is  no  way  we  can  fUl  a 
$23  million  gap." 

I  asked  Healy  fcr  bis  best  Judgment  on 
the  effect  the  Reaipn  propooals  would  have 
on  Georgetown.       \ 

"Georgetown  wofid  not  go  out  of  busi- 
ness.'; he  said,  "butiyou  would  destroy  a  mix 
that's  profoundly  Healthy  for  this  republic. 
...  We  wouM  stmlbe  able  to  handle  some 
poor  kids— if  they  4PPlied— but  there  would 
be  a  huge  gap'  b^Ween  them  and  the  rich 
kids  whose  nmOy  naid  their  way.  If  you  cut 
$33  million  out  of  me  grants  and  loans  that 
are  available,  yon  would  Just  Ilqoidate  the 
mlddledass  kid  Who's  bright  enough  to 
come  to  Georgetowh  but  who  needs  massive 
help."  ' 

Could  they  mak*  It  by  woiUngT  Healy 
said  too  many  of  t^  students  were  already 
carrying  too  much  ef  an  outside  workload.  A 
survey  In  1983  foikid  half  the  underclass- 
men and  even  more  of  the  Jimlors  and  sen- 
iors were  spwKlIng  from  10  to  SO  hours  a 
wedi  In  Joba.  It  is  not  reaUstk  to  think  they 
can  earn  enough  to  make  up  the  average. 
loss  of  $3,300  and  MQl  have  time  or  energy 
for  education.         I  . 

Then  Healy  saw  "This  admlniatratian 
f  orgeU  that  the  element  of  choloe  Cor  poor 
Idds  is  a  guarantor  of  the  reaUty  of  ednca- 
tkm  for  all  the  rh^  onea.  It's  part  of  the 
educatirai  of  the  rldi  that  ttiey  go  to  aduxd 
with  kids  who  arent  as  rich  as  they  arsi 

"That  didnt  hap|ien  when  I  was  kid.  IHe 
Is  83.]  But  Americ^  collages  learned  that 
lesscm.  And  now  mtn  black  kids  are  geCttaig 
Into  more  seleetttre  colleges,  and  we're 
launching  a  black  middle  class.  There's  been 
real  progress  there.[ 

"But  look  what  mey  are  proposing  to  do. 
They  would  limit  the  assistance  to  any  kid- 
no  matter  how  pdor- to  $4,000.  They  teU 
them  to  bonow  the  rest.  The  cabdriver  in 
this  dty  isn't  goin  t  to  do  that .  .  .  That's 
half  his  take-hooieliay.  That's  crasy. 

"I'D  teU  you  what  wUl  happen;  it's  already 
happened.  Seven  jlean  ago.  33  percent  of 
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the  cohort  of  black  kkh  went  to  college.  It's 
down  to  37  pereent  this  year.  And  all  of  this 
pobUdty  about  student  akl  cuU  wUl  lower  it 
further. 

"Kids  get  the  idea,  partteularly  when 
tbeyYe  not  weQ  guided,  that  the  administrar 
tlon  had  abeadr  decided  this,  and  it's  done 
already— that  where  there  was  finanrial  aid 
available,  there  lent  going  to  be  any.  So 
they  doBt  apirty." 

And  then  he  said:  "If  we  kiae  this  battle  to 
educate  black  kids,  then  we  are  setting  up 
for  your  grandchildren  a  permanent  under- 
claas  of  uneducated  incompetents  who 
cannot  eope  with  the  30th  century.  We're 
buOfUng  a  real  OrweOlan  horror." 

That  is  why  the  president  of  Georgetown 
had  hia  mind  on  something  other  than  a 
haskfthall  game.  Maylw  we  should  too.a 


WITNESS  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  mmsTLVAMA 
DT  THE  HOV8E  OT  BEPBE8EHTATIVX8 


Tueaday.  April  2. 19S5 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  l%>eaker.  as  the 
House  moves  toward  a  decision  on 
funding  the  rebel  forces  opposing  the 
ffanitinlttrf  government  in  Nicaragua.  I 
want  to  Mog  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  brieflng  I  recently  held  with  Wit- 
ness tor  Peace  (WFF)  on  the  situation 
in  mearagua  and  along  its  borders. 

Witness  for  Peace  is  a  national  inter- 
falth  organisation  which,  for  the  last 
15  months,  has  had  members  living  in 
the  war  amies  in  Nicaragua.  Hundreds 
of  dtlsens  have  been  part  of  short- 
term  delegations  and  40  citizens  have 
beenreridents  for  6  months  or  longer. 
W^  participants  have  lived  in  the 
areas  of  conflict  along  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  on  Ocotal.  San 
Juan  de  Umay,  Jalapa.  and  elsewhere. 

The  purpose  of  the  briefing  was  to 
hear  WFP  members  discuss  their  expe- 
riences in  Nicaragua,  explain  the  ef- 
fects of  the  rebel  attacks,  and  share 
otho*  first-hand  impressions  of  the 
war.  The  testimony  of  two  of  the 
members  was  particularly  striking,  and 
I  ask  Mini"''**"'"'  consmt  to  insert 
their  remarks  Into  the  Record  follow- 
ing mp  statement  The  two  are  Dr. 
Edwin  Myor.  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  from  Seattle.  WA.  and 
Mr.  Larry  Leaman.  a  Mennonlte  from 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Myer  has  practiced  medicine  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  for  a 
doaen  years,  and  also  has  medical  ex- 
perlmoe  in  Mexico.  Peru,  and  pre-rev- 
oluUoaary  Nicaragua.  He  has  Just  re- 
turned from  7  numths  in  Nicaragua  as 
a  long-term  volunteer  with  WFP.  Mr. 
T.*aman  has  also  Just  returned  from 
Nicaragua,  where  he  spent  9  months 
traveling  extensively  throughout  the 
sones  of  conflict  in  both  the  north  and 
south  of  mearagua. 

I  commend  their  words  to  my  col- 
leagues, 
l^sxmoirr  or  Da.  Ed  Mtbs.  March  5, 1085 

In  August  1984,  I  left  my  family  practice 
In  Seattle.  Washington  to  Join  Witness  for 
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Peace.  I  was  assigned  to  the  northern  war 
aone  and  In  leas  than  one  week  on  the  Job,  I 
found  mysdf  In  the  midst  of  what  I  now  call 
the  Niearaguan  reality. 

On  September  1st  three  Cessna  rocket- 
fitted  airplanes  and  a  Huey  Diana  580  heU- 
eopter  were  Involved  In  a  contra  attack 
whkdi  killed  three  Uttle  gMs  and  a  farmer.  I 
was  in  Santa  Clara  two  and  half  hours  after 
the  attack.  Early  the  following  morning.  I 
went  to  a  home  where  two  13-year-old  vic- 
tims. Juantta  and  Elena,  had  been  laid  out 
on  tsblee,  Later  that  day.  I  bdped  carry  the 
casket  of  a  IS-year-oId  in  the  procession  for 
her  f uneraL  This  wasnt  exactly  the  lEind  of 
medical  work  I  had  In  mind  when  I  went  to 
Ntearagua.  Vl^thin  34  hours  of  the  time  the 
helicopter  had  been  shot  down.  I  was  at  the 
crash  site.  Two  XJJB.  mercenariaa  were  in 
that  helicopter.  With  so  much  wmtlmwid 
terror  during  my  time  in  Nicaragua  that 
Santa  Clara  attack  seems  very  long  ago. 

In  another  Incident  I  Interviewed  3S-year- 
old  Maria  Julia  Ortis  Chavarilla  from  a  set- 
tlement near  Jalapa.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  October  34.  1084.  oontras  entered  her 
home,  and  she  hid  under  her  bed.  Ftom 
there  she  watched  as  the  oontras  threat- 
ened her  huAand  verbally,  than  struck  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  base  of  his  skuU.  Three  of 
the  oontras  lifted  him  tq>  and  took  him  Into 
the  adjacent  hallway,  where  she  saw  them 
■trike  him  In  the  face,  opening  a  deep  gash. 
When  he  pled  to  speak  to  his  wife  befon 
they  killed  him.  they  stuffed  a  green  rag  In 
his  mouth,  threw  him  to  the  ground  and  silt 
his  throat  He  was  40  years  (dd.  His  two- 
year-old  daughter  was  hiding  under  the  bed 
with  ha  mother  and  gasped,  "my  daddyl" 
giving  away  their  location.  The  contras 
pulled  Maria  Julia  from  under  the  bed. 
stripped  her  naked,  struck  her  on  the  head, 
and  left  her  for  dead.  Her  children  agm  3. 9. 
and  10.  were  also  left  naked.  Maria  Julia 
was  three  months  pregnant  at  the  time. 

Another  inddent  I  have  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  witnesses  to  the  contra  kid- 
napping of  35  people.  Including  4  children 
and  3  women  tram  a  coffee  farm  near  Di- 
pilto  this  past  January  39.  One  man  I  inter- 
viewed was  a  38-year-old  fkther  of  4  chQ- 
droL  He  was  kidnapped,  then  later  escaped. 
He  refused  to  give  his  name  to  me  because 
the  oontras  took  his  fuD  name  at  the  time  of 
the  Udmiving.  and  he  feared  revenge  hom 
the  contras  if  his  story  was  made  known. 
Ftam  this  and  numerous  other  testimonies 
whidi  Witness  for  Peace  has  gathered,  we 
have  identified  kidnappings  as  a  pattern  for 
the  contras'  military  recruitment  I  wish  I 
had  time  here  to  share  with  you  the  grief  of 
the  mothers  whose  young  boys  are  kid- 
napped. Ab  a  physician.  I  assure  you  that 
the  mental  »»»g"<«h  suffered  by  these  moth- 
ers is  perhaps  more  significant  than  any  of 
the  physical  scan  I  have  seen. 

My  7  months  in  Nicaragua  were  filled 
with  almost  dally  occurences  of  the  type 
Just  described.  As  I  left  Ntearagua  3  days 
sgo,  I  picked  up  repmts  from  my  oo-wmkers 
which  were  of  Incidents  lem  than  a  month 
old:  FelldU  and  MatOde  Rodriguez.  88-  and 
74-years-old.  endured  a  "contra  vldt"  on 
February  8th.  The  omtras  raped  tbdr  40- 
year-old  daughter-in-law,  whose  husband 
they  had  killed  a  year  ago.  The  contras  also 
nuped  their  33-year-old  daughter.  Florenda, 
and  their  13-year-old  grand-dau^ter,  MatQ- 
da.  Florenda  was  raped  in  bed  beside  her  7- 
year-old  nephew.  Matilda,  the  13-year-old. 
was  forced  to  ride  around  on  their  shoulders 
naked,  and  was  tossed  throuidi  the  air  like  a 
plaything.  The  younger  woman  and  girl 
were  then  kidnapped. 
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■Bd  Mi  t-ywroid 

to  mc  ttMt  with  Um 
«e  an  BOW  taavB.  «•  waold  «itar 
ttMmtftt  of  furtbar  fundtBC  of  ttw 


km  Um  cMUon  populattao  of  moHMiio* 


ATCmUUM 

(By  LMT7  LauMB.  Mucli  IMS) 

Bkvtac  tnwolod  vMrty  te  mcuMno.  it  )■ 
■ppannt  to  BH  tlwt  eootn  BttMta.  and  the 
tfanat  of  omtn  attMka.  an  «  vary  nol  put 
of  tlM  dv  to  dayrMltty  of  tte  Mlmsoan 

09  It  dllMl  fttteckl*  Off  tiM  60000016 

Mt  aftw  sttoeka.  tte  nifrortaw  ta 

foryntfoiidi 

1 9M(t  tlVH  iwitiM  IMnc  ODd  tnvcUng 

and  wtt- 

tte  raaulta  of  eootn  at- 

Tteenitona 

;  of  ftoM  naam,  ftait  attacked 

hi  aipff  mMi  Mfcjact  to  contliiiied 

hy  eoBtna  flrlnc  ttm  wttlilii 


tOVB  of 

I  tte  CMta  Mean  border  auf- 

tnm  wtthin  CoeU 

10  ki  Daeember  of 

"«*— rr*^  by  tte 

ea  tteto-  outlyliic 

■  Tte  read  cannectlin  caidenaa  to  tte 

nee  been 

ehnt  due  to  fceqiieat  aiBbwatea  Am  a  rcault. 

thli  Iwdalod  liwii  now  rrilea  aoWy  on  tntn- 

on  Lake  Nleanciia  for 

rural  people 
to  BMiee  furtter  tai-land,  leavtac 
ttetr-tanBO.  tteir  be- 
ta tte  North  tte  etory  ie  tte  aame. 
Around  tte  North  Zdaya  town  of  Waelala 
eontiaa  eonttaaeaeiy  attack  and  amhnah  d- 
vlten  wMdae  btlmlua  tat  food  and  anpptea 
for  tte  town.  One  anel 

11.  MM.  when 
S  cMUaa  tmeka  OB  tte  Matanlpa- 
WMala  road.  Tte  tmeka  were  earrytaic  tan- 
portant  aopptea  of  eom  and  beaoa.  Tte  oon- 
tna  bnmad  an  S  trueka  and  their  loadi. 

ta  laliiniiiMliw  MM.  I  had  tte  opportu- 
nity of  vaaklBc  with  eunl^w  of  tte  No- 
iBiiliii  14.  eeotn  attack  on  tte  Important 
eotf ee  Carai  of  La  flotpTeeB.  Jlnoteca.  One 
I  related  to  me  how  te  aeeaped  by 
into  tte  moontalna.  ITpon  return  to 
tte  farm  te  toand  tte  body  of  hie  17  year 
old  wife.  Tte  eontrae  had  abot  her  at  point 
tai  tte  mouth,  and  had  abeed 
1  with  bayoneta.  Ste  wae  4 
1  with  tlMirflrrt  child. 
Another  auwltui,  a  younc  wonwn  wte 
I  In  tte  eiiad  day  care  center,  told  me 
ite  had  tried  to  reacue  a  14  month  old 
that  had  etrayed  outalde.  Am  ete 
I  up  tte  taabv  in  her  ansa  and  turned 
to  enter  a  bufldlns,  a  contra  caught  alcht  of 
I  Are.  A  bttOet  went  throoch 
entered  tte  bobye  back,  and 
exited  thrMtgh  tte  baby^  cheat.  Tte  baby 
ttU  from  her  aime  dead. 

On  Deceaaber  a.  MM.  I  attended  tte  fu- 
neral tai  B«di  of  T  eifiUan  (Tdeor)  worken. 
--*'— *'^^  on  their  way  to  pick  eoff ee  tai  San 
Juan  de  Rio  Ooeo.  Thouoande  of  townapeo- 
ple  attended  tte  funeral  to  espreoi  their  re- 
pudiation of  thla  violent  attack. 

8ur»l»ure  ef  tte  amhtieh  recounted  to  me 
how  tte  contraa  fired  iMavy  marhinr  guno. 
autonatic  rifleo,  roeketa  and  liand 
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tte  track  tai  which  tte  eotfee 
f«  travaUnc.  One  aurrivar  wte 
by  hldtaw  tai  tte  bniet 
tte  foDowinc.  "Hie  eontiaa  mur- 
tte  wouBded  aurvivarB  aeattered  on 
tte  grouBd  Bear  tte  truok  with  bayoneta 
and  point  Hank  gunfire.  Tten  tte  contraa 
Vlaahed  dieart  fuel  OB  tte  truck  and  eat  it 
on  fire,  buminc  aUve  7  of  tte  wounded  civD- 
lane  wte  renudned  ineide.  hwhiding  a  9  year 
olddiOd. 

We  muat  reahae  theae  are  not  etatietlea. 
but  rattier  huaaan  baingB  that  are  autferlnc. 
Oontn  attneka  continue,  and  are  etafting  a 
lieavy  toD.  Tte  auff eriug  of  many  innooent 
ctvmanB  continue.* 


FSDKRAL  SUFFIXlfKNTAL 
COlCFKNaATION  PROORAM 


HON.  WnUAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

aa>  rmnanTAau 

DT  IBS  NOUaS  OP  UmBHTATITki 

rveadaft  AprU  2.  IMS 


•  Mr.  CLDIOKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
in  support  of  tbls  meagure  to  eaae  the 
tmrden  on  those  nwnployed  people 
•croM  the  Nation  who  are  scheduled 
to  receive  unemploynient  foinp^nsa 
tlon  as  this  progfam  espiraa. 

It  is  reluctant  support.  Reluctant  be- 
cause a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  have  been 
wodUnc  to  extend  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Prognun  to 
vrorken  who— throu^  no  fault  of 
their  own— remain  unemployed.  AU  we 
have  done  here  is  to  allow  a  phaseout 
of  the  current  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  a  part  of 
the  country  that  has  lagged  far  behind 
the  rest  of  the  country  In  recovering 
from  the  recession  of  the  eaiiy  eight- 
ies. We  stUl  haive  unemidoyment  rates 
high  above  the  national  average. 

I  had  hoped  this  Coogresi  would  not 
turn  our  backs  on  those  people;  that 
we  could  be  more  generous  even  In  the 
face  of  defldta.  In  my  capacity  as  co- 
chaliAan  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Ooogresrional  Coalition's  Task  Force 
<m  Unemployment  Insuraooe,  I  have 
joined  my  Demoexatlc  colleague  Rep> 
resentatlve  Do«  Pbasi  tan  supporting 
extensloo.  On  my  own  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  Joined  with  Representa- 
tive Navct  Jomraoa  to  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  an  extension  of 
FBC.  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  letter  sent  by 
Mia.  Jomraoii  and  myself  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  reported  this  legislation. 

An  extension  Is  not  going  to  happen 
today  and  many  of  us,  I  brieve,  have 
overlooked  the  nurturing  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  primary  assets— our  people, 
the  people  that  make  our  factories  run 
and  pay  the  taxes  that  keep  our  dtles 
and  towns  viable. 

Though  we  cannot  extend  the  pro- 
gram now.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
vote  for  this  phaseout.  But  I  want  to 
send  a  message  to  those  unemployed 
people  In  Pmnsylvania  and  around 
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the  country- you  are  not  forgotten 
and  the  fight  for  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance system  will  continue. 


AprU  1.  t$u. 
Hon.  Das] 

CHairwuai,  CommUtm  on  Want  and  Jfesiic 
illJ  Mti9^mm  aoute  Q0%ea  BuMtna 
DC 


OB«a  Ma.  OunauK  Aa  RepublieaB  mem- 
lieri  of  tte  Ooalition'a  TMk  ftaree  on  Unem- 
ployment Inauranee.  we  are  writing  to  urge 
you  toanpport  an  eztonalon  of  tte  Federal 
ompenaaWnn  (FBC)  pro- 
wlientteieBoeiB4 
Iqr  tte  fun  Way«.and  Maai 

It  baa  been  tegued  that  we  eliould  not 
take  any  action  to  extend  thia 


of  tlieae  eupplemental  beneflta  cannot  te 
Juatifled  at  a  time  of 
We  cannot  agree.  Tte « 
aldered  by  tte  Waya  and  Maana  CUniiittee 
are  modeet  eoavared  to  eztenalooa  of  tte 
program  in  tte  peat  Tte  hnaum  coat  of  in- 
action would  simply  te  too  great. 

WhUe  national  unemployment  iiaa  de- 
clined eigBtflcantly.  many  atatea  aBd  com- 
Miwitti—  gun  have  JoUeea  ratea  much 
hlgfaar  than  tte  national  average,  indeed, 
tliere  are  thouaanda  of  UBaaaployed  worken 
tai  our  dJatricta  and  huadreda  of  thoueandi 
acroaa  tte,eoaatry— wlio.  throu^  no  fkolt 
of  tlwir  own.  have  loat  their  Jobe  and  teve 
been  unalde  to  find  work  deoptte  tte  eoo- 
fwenic  recovery. 

We  aupport  tte  view  that  endlem  unem- 
ployment beneflta  are  not  tte  answer  to  our 
joUaeeBam  problem  and  that  tte  laattaw  80- 
lution  ia  auetetned  eeonomic  growUi.  Howev- 
er, aa  we  work  toward  thli  goal,  we  cannot 
atand  by  aBd  forget  thoae  wte  already  teve 
fallen  victim  to  eeonomtai  dialoeatinn  We 
muat  continue  to  lielp  theae  long-term  un- 
empkiyed  In  their  atrug^  to  get  back  on 
their  feet. 

For  theae  reaaone.  we  urge  you  to  aupport 
an  extenetow  of  tte  Federal  BupplOBMntal 
Ooeopenaatian  (VBC)  program  and  to  oppoae 
any  efforta  to  delay  tarlngiBg  tte  biU  aa  aoen 
aa  poaalble  to  tte  Houee  floor. 

Finally,  we  lidieve  our  current  imemploy- 
ment  inauranee  program  la  In  need  of  com- 
prelieneive  reform.  We  would  lite  to  tate 
tlila  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attentJon 
'n*'*"**"'  reported  by  tte  Subeaaamittee 
on  UBemidoyment  Oomponaatloo  and 
Puldie  fTT*-**"^  that  would  mate  Dsany 
k»g-overdas  changea  In  tte  ayatam.  Thia 
bUl  would  merge  tte  currant  Bxtended  Beo- 
eftta  program  with  tte  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal rwiiprinaatlmi  program  to  form  a 
atreamlined  program  of  extended  benefite 
for  tte  long-term  unemployed. 

Thank  you  for  tte  Opportunity  to  preeent 
our  vtewa.  We  hop*  tliey  will  te  helpful  In 
your  deUberatfcma, 

Sincerely, 

WoLUM  F.  Cumo.  Jr., 
Oo-Ctertr,  Taak  Font  on  VacmpiOyment 
Inanmnct. 

Namct  Lb.  JoHxaoii. 
Jfember,  Taak  Force  on  UnempUnrment 
ln»nrunce.m 
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of  mariJuSBia 
country, 

and 


marijuana  ahlpmenta 


back  up  to  SY 
with  dlaturtdBg 


niTHKHOOO 

Tuada9.\A»ra  2. 19iS 
•  Mr.  RANQEL.  llr.  Bpmkia.  1  wish 
to  bring  to  the  ittentloo  of  my  col- 
leagues a  timely  editorial  wbidi  ap- 
peared In  the  M^ch  22.  IMS,  edition 
of  the  New  TOrk  Times  entitled. 
"Where  b  Mexic(f s  Pride?" 
Theartide 

waatteaaalBi 

tai  thli 

.itreepoBdadtoUB. 

an  effeiiUie  crop 

By    19gl.   liexieo'a 

aluue  of  marijuana!  rtilpmenta  to  tte  UA 

had  fallen  to  4  pera^at  tta 

down  ton 

But  now 

have  rebounded 

ahlpmenta  teve 

Tte 

ofoffldaltaidiff< 

The  recent  iddiMlng  of  Enrique  Ca- 
marena  Salaar,  [and  his  subsequent 
murder,  have  reddved  wide  puUidty 
In  the  media.  Hte  was  kidnaped  op  Frt>- 
ruary  7.  IMS,  and  his  body  was  not 
discovered  untfl^reh  6,  IMS.  Secre- 
tary of  State  ShuHs  met  with  Ifcnrtcan 
officials  to  expre^  American  dkpicas- 
ure  at  the  paoe  abd  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation. Subsequently,  seven  sus- 
pects were  arrestod  In  ponnsftlon  with 
hii  kidnaping  WMf  "«»"*if^, 

On  March  22,  jlMS,  UjB.  Attorney 
General  Edwin  M»ese  m  and  Mexican 
Attorney  General  jSoglo  Garcia  Rami- 
res  met  and  sgreM  to  share  Infonna- 
tkm  "alMut  oommtion  linked  to  drug 
timfflddng*  '  •  ahd  to  cooperate  fully 
in  strengthening  the  eradtcatian  pro- 
grams In  Mexico.''  Tliey  alao  sginfiil  to 
meet  In  6  months  to  assesa  progresi. 

Mexican  autlxn  itl«s  charged  several 
members  of  the  i  ilisco  State  Judicial 
Police  with  crime  i  related  to  the  Ca- 
marena  case.  At  tag  Drug  Bbf oroe- 
ment  Admlnistrai  or  John  Lawn  said 
the  DEA  and  Mexican  authorities 
worked  together  ;until  the  bodies  of 
Camarena  and  the  Mexican  pOot  Al- 
fredo Zavala  Av^ar,  who  flew  occa- 
sional missions  f o^  the  DBA.  were  dis- 
covered. However;  cooperative  efforts 
then  ceased. 

As  chairman  of  i  the  Sdect  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics,  il  have  lUlowed  the 
evoits  In  Mexico  with  keen  Interest.  I 
can  tell  jrou  thai)  the  comeratlop  of 
foreign  drug-prodttdng  natkms  Is  abso- 
lutely essential.  If  we  are  going  to  sig- 
nificantly curtail  ^  flow  of  narooties 
into  America.  I  sin  concerned  that  a 
large  marijuana  mrm.  discovered  last 
year  in  November j  could  go  undeteeted 
for  so  Img.  Howdver  lax  Mexico  may 
have  been  in  recebt  months  In  discov- 
ering and  proaecu  Ing  drug  traffidcen. 

am  hmieful  tha^  Camarena's  death, 
meeting* 
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galvaniH  Mexican  authorities  to  vlgor- 
oudy  pome  drug  trafflckers  wherever 
they  may  be  found. 

Joint  Amerteaa-Mexican  drug  eradi- 
cation efforts  were  one  of  the  few  suc- 
cesses rnalisfd  In  our  antlnarootics  ef- 
forts in  tiie  IWW*.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  events  of  the  last  2  months  win 
cause  Mexiea«  Fkcddent  de  la  Madrid 
to  view  Mexican  narcotics  production 
with  new  urgency.  It  Is  in  the  Interest 
at  both  nations  to  work  cooperative^ 
to  limit  aareetieB  iwoduetion,  so  that 
more  punitive  measures  can  be  avoid- 
ed. I  have  confidence  that  Mexico,  our 
"good  ndghbor,"  will  remoad  positive- 
ly to  this  dtuation,  and  I  wffl  dosdy 
watdi  for  tangible  signs  of  progress  in 
the  monttaa  ahead. 

I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times  artl- 
de  entitled  'fWhoe  Is  Mexico's 
Prlder*  be  Inserted  In  the  Comaats- 
siONAt.  RaooBS  at  this  point  The  artl- 
defdlowK 

[From  tte  New  Torfc  Ttanea.  Ifar.  23.  IMS] 
m^nas  b  Mfezioo'B  Fbibb? 

Tte  ttaitedStatea  la  rightly  alanaed  by 
evidenee  that  drag  trafflckera  are  corrupt- 
ing Mextoot  law  enforcement.  Why  are 
Mexican  offhiale  ao  rductant  to  ahaie  that 
alaimt 

A  decade  ago.  Mezieo  waa  tte  main  aouroe 
of  BBMrfJnana  and  heroin  conaumrrt  In  tlda 
country.  OoBUBaBdaUy,  it  reeponded  to  UjB. 
and  li^  with  an  efffeietive  crop- 
progrBm.  By  IMl,  Modoo'e 
of  marijuana  ahipmenta  to  tte  U& 
liad  fSDaa  to  4  percent.  Ita  booin  aliare  waa 
down  to  tt  percent  by  IMS. 

But  now  Mexieo'a  marijuana  ahlpmenta 
tiave  lebouoded  to  M  percent,  irtiHe  heroin 
ahjiaiieiiia  liave  crept  back  ta>  to  S7  petoent. 
Tte  reveraal  ednaldea  with  diaturiiing  eigne 
of  oCfleial  Indlffamee. 

Last  Ndvenber  Mexican  authorttlea  aeiaed 
XMO  tons  of  amrljuana  produced  on  a  farm 
eawtayiag  g^we  peaeante  How  could  that 
himianae  bnitoBm  operate  without  official 
rompMdtyt  Tlie  queatlan  greweharper  thia 
Baonth  when  Mexican  authartttee  were  eua- 
idBhmJy  alow  to  taneatigate  tte  murder  of  a 
VJB.  drug  enfOroament  agent.  XTnder  heavy 
praBBiire  from  Waahington.  they  finally  ar- 
roBtod  aeveial  McxieaB  poUoe  otfloerB.  "It'a 
hard  to  ton  tte  good  guys  from  tte  bad 
gnya  tef«.''.rBported  one  UJB.  agent.  "They 
aUearrybadgaa." 

Ttwogh  thay  mldit  teve  been  knodted 
oft  balBBoa'at  flrat,  Mexican  drug  dealera, 
wboae  wealth  reachaa  into  tte  taundreda  of 
mHliona,  teve  now  found  it  eaay  enouili  to 
purdiaae  proteeUon.  ta  addition,  Preeldent 
de  la  Madrid  may  BOW  te  iMBitatlng  to  move 
agataiat  pditleal  alHea  with  poaalble  ttea  to 
tte  auelt  trade.  And  Mextean  officialdom 
aeea  tte  tdiole  etftet  aa  a  big  favor  to  tte 
Udted  Btataa  lam  urgent  now  that  rda- 
tlooB  with  tte  lUBgan  administration  teve 


I 
and 


subsequent 


American  and  Miixican  officials,  will    Statea. 


What  then  can  tte  United  Statea  do? 
Scow  in  Waahington  are  enraged  to  tte 
point  of  dBBMBding  an  end  to  Iielp  from  tte 
World  Bank  and  tatcr-Amedean  Develop- 
ment Bank,  wliioh  laat  year  lent  Mextoo 
mfire  tlian  IMO  million.  But  that  would  fur- 
tter limit  Waahingtoo'B  «"f"*"«»  and  alao 
peMliae  UBtted  Statea  bUBtaieaaea  tai  Mexfc». 
llwldBB.  tte  Mexicana  hafve  a  point  wlien 
tliey  inaiat  tliat  tte  problem  really  begina 
with  tte  demand  for  druga  tai  tte  United 
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But  tai  tlieto-  terma,  ifk  riaky  to  diemte  tte 
laaue  eo  eaaually.  Ooioiiihia.  FUlatan,  Ttial- 
land  and  Malayaia  once  conaJderad^Bg  pro- 
duetion  for  export  a  relatively  iimw«i—  ae- 
tlvity.  All  now  And  tiiemeelvea  tevtaig  to 
cope  with  large  BBd  growiiw  addict  popula- 
tkma.  Tte  Mexican  economy  already  ia  in- 
fected aa  Mexieo'a  drug  trafflckera  teve  tai- 
veeted  their  mHUoni  tai  real  eetate  and  other 
leglttanatf  hiiehieaeee.  Utebedted,  thdr 
btWng  and  bullying  of  offldala  la  aure  to 


Doea  a  country  ao  depeBdent  on  tonrlata 
from  tte  United  Statea  really  want  a  repu- 
tation  for  adrtfctlon,  coi'iu|»ttai  and  vio- 
leaeer  la  ita  legittaaate  eeoooaay  ao  weak' 
that  it  BNHt  aettle  for  one  rooted  in  crime? 
Wliy  doea  a  Oovernment  propBrty  proud  of 
lU  atandtaigtaitte  hemiiptere  allow  ttadf 
to  te  piMteif  around  Iqr  thnga? 

Pride  eliould  dictate  Mexk»'a  oooperatian 
with  drag  enforcement.  So  aliould  adf-lnter- 


QIPORTANCE  OF  REA 
ENOINEERINO  STANDARDS 


HON.  IHOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 


Dl  THX  BOUSS  OP 

T^iead^,  AnrU  2. 19S5 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Rural  Electriflcatian  Admlnlstra- 
tiim  [REA]  was  established  50  years 
ago,  American  dectrie  utilities  were 
primarily  urban,  and  each  system  was 
generally  Individually  '«— «g"«^  to 
meet  the  needi  of  Its  higher  denllty 
urban  areas.  Earty  REA  leaders  took  a 
different  approach  to  rural  utHlty 
design,  however,  noting  that  economi- 
cally feasible  service  to  rural  consum- 
ers would  require  engineering,  materi- 
al, and  oonstructi<m  standards  that 
could  be  used  nationwide  to  ofbet.  In 
part,  the  higher  costs  of  mwidlng 
service  In  lower  dendty  rural  areas, 
nom  that  ear^  time,  REA's  engineers 
took  sn  Industry  lead  in  devd<qring  de- 
signs to  solve  Uie  unlqiie  problems . 
fadng  rural  utilities.   . 

Now,  REA  hM  under  consideration 
abandoning  Its  engineering  and  stand- 
ards reojondbilltles— functions  per- 
formed In  the  Electric  Program  by  the 
Electric  Engineering  and  -  Standards 
DIvldon  and  In  the  Telephone  Pro- 
gram by  the  Telecommunicgtfanis  En- 
gineering and  Standards  DIvldon. 
Some  of  the  work  In  fstaWtshIng 
standards  to  provide  rural  sjvtem  de- 
signs may  be  contracted  out  to  private 
entities.  The  result  would  increase 
costs  to  the  Government,  the  rural 
systons,  and  the  consumers  they  serve 
because  .these  private  entitles  would 
not  be  able  to  monitor  and  enforce 
these  standards  effectively. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  before  the  administra- 
tion proceeds  with  this  plan.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  Congress  and  the 
public  to  know  exactly  what  is  at 
stake.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  describe  the  wortc  of  the  REA 
tylfyftmmvnlitittfwis  engineers.  I  also 
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teel  strondy  about  the  fine  woi^  of 
the  Electile  Englneerinc  and  Stand- 
ard! Division,  and  have  made  pubUe 
statements  to  that  effect  on  prkH'  oc- 
casions. 

arASBAIBIZATIOR 

Standardisation  of  specifications,  de- 
signs, materials,  and  construction 
techniques  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
oontlnuins  sdcoess  of  the  REA  Tele- 
phone Program.  In  testimony  before 
Congress  last  ymr,  a  represenUUve  of 
the  Power  and  Communications  Con- 
tractors Association.  Mr.  Lee  Hogan. 
stated  that  eootractors  can  build 
projects  foz,rural  utilities  for  between 
5-  and  9-pacent  less  than  they  would 
normally  cost,  due  to  the  myBtem  of 
standardisation  that  REA  has  devel- 
oped over  the  years.  This-  translates 
into  savings  of  about  $133  million  per 
year.  Other  benefits  of  standardisa- 
tion Include:  Lower  equipment  and 
material  costs  due  to  ccHnpetition 
among  mmufacturers  and  a  volume 
mariwt  for  their  products:  improve- 
ments In  equipment  performance  and 
construction  due  to  standards  based 
tax  technologleal  advanses  and  rural 
telephone  company  operating  experi- 
ences: ease  of  maintenance  due  to  far 
miliarity  of  personnel  with  standard- 
ised equipment  and  materials:  and  re- 
duced inventory  and  material  stocking 
costs. 

REA  uses  existing  national  stand- 
ards and  speciflcatlbns  when  they  are 
available  and  applicable.  Otherwise. 
REA  establishes  them,  after  allowing 
for  comments  and  consultations  with 
manufacturers,  engineers,  rural  tele- 
pbme  companies,  contractors  and 
other  Interested  parties.  Equlmnent 
meeting  the  standards  Is  eompOed  in  a 
list  which  is  updated  bimonthly  and  is 
widely  used  for  rural  design  and  con- 
structioik 

A  standardised  construction  contract 
keyed  to  the  list  is  used  for  the  provi- 
-.«fi»  of  outside  plant.  Outside  plant, 
such  as  the  buried  or  aerial  telephone 
cable,  telephone  poles,  and  so  forth, 
accounts  for  abo«t  half  of  all  the  loan 
didlars  In  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
prams. 

REA  subdivides  the  entire  construc- 
tion project  Into  standanUsed  units,  so 
that  contivctors  can  more  easily  bid 
competitively.  Inside  plant.  Including 
switching  equipment,  and  electronic 
tnuismissioo  equipment  are  purchased 
using  standardiwd  perfovmance  sped- 
flcati<His  for  the  equipment,  iastalla- 
tion  and  aoceptanee  testing. 

REA  also  provides  the  only  compre- 
henaive  engineering  and  construction 
»»i«tiii«i«  for  rural  telephone  systems 
designs. 

It  updates  both  the  manuals  and 
spedficatioas  periodically  to  cover 
techncdogical  changes  as  well  ss  actual 
operating  experiences  of  borrowers. 

When  there  is  no  prior  performance 
history  for  new  equ^iment.  REA  initi- 
ates a  tMA  trial  procedure.  This  bi- 
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volves  a  small  number  of  Installations 
carefully  nuwiltored  for  operating 
characteristics  in  rural  environments. 
Satisfactory  perfomuuKes  result  in  In- 
dusloo  of  the  equlinnent  on  REA's  list 
of  equipment  acceptable  for  general 
use.  For  example,  successful  field 
trials  have  been  performed  on  digital 
switching  systems,  numl  subscriber 
carrier  transrtiission  systems  and 
rodent-resiatant  buried  cable 


I  ■■■IIIBI  rOK  THS  mOMAL  mtWOBX 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  func- 
tion of  REA's  engineering  staff  is  to 
encourage  the  design  of  equipment 
needed  for  provision  of  rural  service. 
Weather  omdltlons  can  be  extreme  in 
many  rural  areas,  and  the  low  sub- 
scriber density  is  a  challenge  c(»n- 
pared  to  desl^  planned  with  urban 
areas  in  mind.  It  it  wMe  not  for  REA. 
it  is  likely  that  few.  if  any.  of  the  tech- 
nological advances  most  useful  to 
rural  telephone  systems  would  have 
been  made. 

Thus.  REA  takes  these  steps  to 
foster  design  changes  for  rural  tele- 
phone use: 

First,  monitoring  technical  problems 
reported  by  borrowers.  REA  monitors 
various  operating  experiences  reported 
by  borrower  systems,  and  solicits  In- 
formation about  any  major  problem 


Second,  developing  ideas  and  specifi- 
cations for  products  or  changes  to  ad- 
dress the  problems.  REA  engineering 
staff  develops  ideas  for  new  products 
or  design  changes  In  existing  products 
to  address  the  problems,  and  develops 
medfications  for  the  products  or 
changes. 

Third,  encouraging  private  sector 
partidpatlon.  REA  encourages  manu- 
facturers and  engineering  ccmiultantB 
to  design,  test,  field  trial  and  manufac- 
ture new  equiptnent  for  rural  service. 

It  enoourfces  development  of  new 
products  by  offering  the  incentive  of 
new  business,  since  REA  borrowers 
mainly  purehaaa  only  REA  listed 
equipment  with  their  Federal  loans. 
As  an  aid  to  Interested  manufacturers, 
REA  also  provides  technical  assistance 
in  the  form  of  performance  guidelines 
or  qiedfloKtlons  for  new  equipment  as 
weU  as  guidance  on  compatibility  with 
existing  numl  systems  and  rural  envi- 
ronments. 

This  successful  public-private  part- 
nership has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
Important  technological  developments 
in  rural  telecommunications.  These 
advances  are  in  use  now.  not  only  in 
rural  telephone  systems,  but  also  In 
telephone  companies  and  administra- 
tions around  the  world.  Examples  of 
developments  of  this  type  are: 

Rural  subscriber  carrier  systems:  ec- 
onomical rural  subscriber  loop  trans- 
mission design  using  fine-gauge  tele- 
phone cable:  electronic  loop  extenders; 
electreolc  subscriber  loop  voice  fre- 
quency repeaters;  and  direct  burled 
rural  telephone  cables. 
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Additional  advances,  which  resulted 
in  the  past  from  partial  development 
grants  by  REA  indude: 

Dial  mobile  radio  systems  for  unat- 
tended central  offices:  early  pair-gain 
electronic  equipment;  new  approaches 
to  moisturerreslstant  buried  cable 
splice  dosure  design:  and  a  rural  fiber 
optic  transmission  sjrstem  evaluation. 

REA  engineers  actively  partidpate 
in  efforts  of  professional  organisations 
to  develop  and  revise  private  sector 
voluntary  cmicensus  standards.  REA  Is 
rei»esented  on  steering  committees 
such  as  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute,  the  ElectrtcaTand  Elec- 
tnmics  Standards  Management  Board 
and  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers  Standards 
Board.  REA  is  also  represented  on  nu- 
merous technical  committees,  indud- 
Ing  the  Tl  Technical  Ccmunittee  and 
its  various  subcommittees  of  the  Ex- 
change Carriers  Standards  Assoda- 
tUm. 

REA  standards  and  spedflcatlons 
have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
n.S.  Oovemment  agendes,  and  are 
used  by  the  telephone  administrations 
of  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  REA's  engineers  have 
been  working  at  the  forefront  of  rural 
teleccnununlcations  to  hdp  direct 
some  of  our  Nation's  tremendous  tech- 
nological resources  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  telephcme.  By  contract- 
ing out  or  eliminating  the  telephone 
standards  and  spedfloations  activities, 
which  requires  only  slightly  more 
than  8  professional  staff  years,  REA 
would  lose  a  key  ingredient  to  the  con- 
tinued success  of  its  rural  telephone 
iHTOgram  in  controlliag  the  high  costs 
of  construction  In  rural  areas.  The  real 
losers  In  this  battle  will  be  the  rural 
telephone  customers  and  eventually, 
the  entire  country,  as  the  cost  for  this 
effort  increases,  or  the  technical  qual- 
ity of  the  rural  networt  deteriorates.* 


USDA  STUDY  EXTENSION 
LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


iTivn 


ormonaui 
vm  THX  Housx  or 

Tuesday.  AjtrU  2, 1985 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  iato  with  Mr.  Oooo- 
Lmo  today  In  introducing  a  blU  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Uittlted  extension  of  two  im- 
portant i»ograms  that  assist  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  partid- 
pants  and  related  child  nutrition  com- 
ponents. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  extends, 
through  June  30,  1M7,  the  pilot  study 
on  alternative  means  of  assisting 
States  and  local  school  districts  in  de- 
livering the  School  Lunch  Program. 
This  pOot  itroject  permits  school  dis- 
tricts desiring  to  partidpate  to  contin- 
ue to  do  so  until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
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gress,  after  reviowlng  the  study  re- 
sults, dther  Impwnents  one  of  the  al- 
ternative method^  nationwide  or  sends 
all  school  district!  back  to  conducting 
their  programs  1^  the  usual  manner. 
The  two  altemanves  permit  partid- 
pating  districts  tb  reodve  dther  all 
cash  in  lieu  of  ctpunodlties,  or  to  re- 
cdve  aU  letters  bf  credit  hi  lieu  of 
commodities,  and  to  purchase  mndi  of 
the  food  productslused  in  schotri  lunch 
programs  locally. 

In  addition  to  ^ntlnuing  the  study 
methodologies  altMdy  In  place  lot  this 
pUot  project,  sdiool  districts  will, 
during  the  extension  period,  begin  to 
receive  Iwnus  oontnodlties  in  the  ssme 
manner  as  tlu^e  commodities  are 
made  available  to  any  other  echoed  dis- 
trict partidpatinjK  in  the  Nati<mal 
School  Lunch  Prokram. 

The  desired  res#t  of  this  pOot  study 
project  is  to  prov^e  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
interested  partiesTwlth  the  advantages 
and  disadvantagee  of  qiedfied  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  the  current  Com- 
modity Distribution  Prognm  for 
school  lunches,  b^sed  on  actual  oper- 
ations in  representative  samplings  of 
school  districts.    | 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  2- 
year  extension,  from  July  1,  1965,  to 
October  15,  1981,  for  the  National 
Commodity  Processing  Program.  This 
program  permits  brivate  companies  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  so  that  whenever 
a  surplus  conunooity  is  made  available 
without  charge  or  credit  under  any  nu- 
trition program  fkdministoed  by  the 
Department,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage consumption  of  such  commod- 
ities by  pomittii^  private  food  i»oc- 
entag  companiee  to  r^rooeas  them 
Into  end-food  products  for  use  by  eligi- 
ble redplent  agendes.  Including 
schools.  The  expfmse  of  reprocessing 
shall  be  paid  for  by  eligible  recipient 
agenlces. 

The  extension  In  the  bOl  for  the 
NCPP  is  a  strai^tforward  extensicm 
of  previous  law.  jexcept  that  for  the 
first  time,  such  pflvate  food  processors 
having  agreements  with  USDA's  Sec- 
retary to  procesi  tmlk  surplus  com- 
modities must  settle  all  accounts  with 
the  Secretary  ahd  any  api»oivlate 
State  agency  tm  in  annual  basis.  Tliis 
addiUon  to  the  I  law  is  intended  to 
assure  aocountab^ity  f ot  commodities 
received  as  well  as  to  assure  their  use 
is  only  for  eligible  recipients  and  not 
for  commercial  r^nle. 

The  National  Cbmmodlty  Processing 
Act  was  begun  under  Public  Law  98-8. 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Dis- 
tribution Act  of  i083,  and  was  intoid- 
ed  to  make  lower  priced  processed 
foods  available  to  schools  and  Institu- 
tions not  now  able  to  obtain  than.  Pri- 
vate processors,  tuch  as  the  PUlsbury 
Co.  of  Minnesota  and  Better  Baked 
Foods  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
will  convert  USDA  surplus  dairy  and 
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other  products  into  items  that  are 
easier  to  use  and  proiare  and  that  are 
mere  attractive  to  consumers,  particu- 
larly to  schoolchildren. 

Schotds  will  receive  a  wider  variety 
of  ptodnets,  and  the-  Oovemment  will 
be  able  to  reddoe  its  inventory  of  sur- 
plus foods.  Such  processed  foods  made 
tram  bulk  USDA  commodities  also 
reduce  the  costs  to  States  for  storage 
of  ccimmodltiiit.  eliminates  the  spoO- 
age  of  certain  foods  stored  over  long 
period^  of  time,  and  eliminates  plate 
waste  in  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  in  coaponsoring  this  extension  leg- 
islation in  order  to  Improve  and  en- 
hance the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram for  schools,  as  well  as  for  other 
institutions  and  the  ^eligible  popula- 
tions they  serve.* 


FRANCIS  W.  STOVER 


HON.  &V.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY 


xa  TBC  Hovss  or 


'ATtVBS 


Tueadaih  April  2, 1985 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  31,  Frauds  W.  Stover, 
deputy  diief  coimsel  of  the  Committee 
oa  Veterans'  Affairs,  retired,  closing 
out  an  exemplary  29-year  career  as  an 
innovator  and  guiding  force  in  the 
field  of  veterans'  benefits  and  services. 

Ftank  served  the  committee  for  i4>- 
proxlmately  10  years.  He  was  a  great 
asset  to  the  Committee,  specializing  in 
EducaOop,  training  and  emplojrment 
matters.  Be  was  the  committee  expert 
on  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  and 
was  very  experienced  in  the  area  of 
labor  law. 

Ftank  Stover  is  devoted  to  his  ooun- 
tryi  having  served  honorably  in  Ftance 
and  Germany  in  World  War  II  with 
the  94th  Infantry  Division  of  G«i. 
George  S.  Patton's  Third  Army.  He 
was  wounded  in  combat  and-reodved 
numerous  awards  for  wounds  he  sus- 
tained during  the  Rhlneland  cam- 
paign. 

Following  his  serviee.  Frank  ob- 
tained his  law  degree  and.  after  prac- 
ticing law  for  awhile,  became  an  advo- 
cate for  veterans.  He  spent  many  years 
in  a  major  position  of  leadership  with 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Is 
held  In  high,  .esteem  by  the  members 
of  this  great  veterans  organisation. 
Through  his  work  on  Cwitol  fiill, 
Ftank  became  known  as  the  dean  of 
th^  veterans  organizations  national 
legislative  directors.  He  had  a  keen  in- 
d^t  into  how  the  U.S.  Congress  func- 
tions and  he  knew  his  subject  area.  His 
expertise  and  ability  benefited  the  vet- 
erans of  our  Nation  through'  1^  work 
with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  He  Is  known  as  a  map  of 
great  character  and  integrity  and  his 
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reputatlcm  as  an  advocate  for  veterans 
is  second  to  none. 

Fnoik  Stover  served  the  committee 
with  disUndJon  and  our  members  and 
staff  are  going  to  miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  28.  the 
committee  staff  invited  a  few  of 
Frank's  friends  to  a  committee  fare- 
well party.  Because  of  his  penonal 
popularity  apmoximately  200  people 
attended  the  ^vent,  induding  about  15 
members  of  the  ccmunittee.  During 
the  evening  Ftank  recdved  numerous 
awards  tram  veterans  organizations 
and  friends.  It  was  a  special  privOege 
for  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  Jobh  Paul  HAioaa- 
scHMiDT.  and  me  to  present  n«nk 
with  a  resolution  oh  behalf  of  the 
committee  expressing  our  deep  appre- 
ciation tor  the  amtributUms  he  has 
made  as  a  key  member  of  our  staff  for 
the  past  10  years.  The  text  of  the  reso- 
lution follows: 

RssoLuno* 

Whereu  Ftank  Stover  aenred  his  country 
boncnsbly  in  Ftsoee  and  Ocnnany  in  Worid 
War  n  as  a  mentber  of  Uie  Mth  Infantry  Dl- 
visian  of  Ocneral  Oeorge  8.  Patton's  Third 
Army  and.  dnrins  tills  period,  wbich  includ- 
ed the  Battle  of  tbe  Boise,  be  was  awarded 
the  Poiple  Heart  modal  for  wounds  be  sus- 
tained during  the  Rhlneland  campaisn.  pre- 
sented the  Brooae  Star  In  recotnition  of 
meritorious  military  service,  and  the 
Oorabat  Infantry  Badge,  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  this  experience, 
Ftank  Stover,  a  graduate  of  Oeorgetown 
Unlveraity  Law  School  and  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, was  to  became  a  spokesaaan  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  vetoan.  wpwlally  those  who 
have  made  tbe  extra  sacrifice  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  combat  against  the  enemy,  and 

Whereas  his  concern  and  activity  in  veter- 
ans affairs  led  to  his  being  appointed  Na- 
tional Legislative  Officer  for  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  UJS.  from  195i>-197S, 


Whereas  since  1975.  he  has  served  as 
counsel  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, achieving  immeasuraUe  success  in  the 
foimulatim  and  development  of  veterans' 
education,  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, jiyliyting  the  new  OI  Bill,  and 

Whereas  as  Deputy  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  he  has 
firmly  established  himsdf  as  a  trusted 
friend  and  advisor  to  ito  Ifembeis,  iU  staff 
and  the  veterans  they  represent  and  serve: 
Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Committee  on  ^ISeterans' 
Affairs  of  the  VJB.  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  20th  day  of  February,  IMS.  com- 
mends Ftands  W.  Stover  and  gratefully  ae- 
Imovdedges  his  dedication  to  ezcelloice.  the 
wisdom,  expntise  snd  guidance  he  has  so 
unselfishly  ivovided  in  the  execution  of  the 
ConiBsittee's  mission  and,  above  all,  his  life- 
long commitment  to  Improving  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  man. 

O.V.  (SOHinr)  MOMTCOMSBT, 

Chairman. 
JoKR  Paul  HAiomscHiain, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  know  the  Members  of 
this  great  body,  many  of  whom  have 
worked  dosely  with  Frank  over  the 
years,  will  want  to  Join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes  to  Frank  and 
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his  wife.  RebWe.  for  a  hnlthy  and 
hapiqr  retirement  and  our  ttaanlu  for  a 
Jc^wdldoo*^ 


NO  inOOFS  TO  EL  SALVADOR 
OR  NICARAGUA  WITHOUT 
CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 


'ATIVB 


OrCALDOUnA 
IK  TBB  H008B  OT  I 

Tuadav,  April  i.  IMS 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  aai  Joining  Congreo- 
man  Founr  and  10  Member*  of  Con- 
gren  on  a  bipartiMn  baiti  in  Introduc- 
ing a  MU  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  U  A  troops  into  or  over  El  Salvador 
or  Nicaragua  for  combat  unless  au- 
thMlaed  by  the  Congress.  I  am  doing 
so  because  the  administration's  Cen- 
tral America  poUey  is  basically  flawed. 
It  relies  too  heavily  on  military  solu- 
tions, and  has  neglected  the  root 
causes  of  the  problems  in  the  region. 
Evidence  of  what  makes  that  policy 
frightening  and  dangerous  are  abun- 
dant. 

For  example,  last  Aprfl  within  a 
PMlod  of  tmly  10  days  a  series  of  <diill- 
Ing  revelations  were  disclosed  about 
UjS.  activity  in  Central  America.  They 
were:  that  UA  personnel  were  being 
used  to  mine  the  harbors  and  territori- 
al waters  off  Nicaragua:  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  placed  this 
country  above  the  law  by  withdrawing 
it  tnm  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  world 
court  with  revect  to  disputes  with 
Central  American  nations.  Last  No- 
vember a  stonn  of  cmtroversy  was 
created  by  the  admlnlstratkm  over  the 
alleged  deUvery  of  Mlgs  to  Nlearagua. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  Nlea- 
raguans  in  fact  received  these  planes 
or  that  they  were  or  are  planning  to 
receive  them.  But  because  of  scare  tac- 
tics, the  administration  succeeded  in 
creating  unneceamry  fear  and  tension 
in  both  Central  America  and  the 
United  States. 

U.8.  warships  have  been  statitmed 
off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  U.S.  recon- 
nwlmnr^  planes  have  overflown  Nloa- 
raguan  terrttory.  In  the  past  jrear 
three  Anerlcans  were  killed  akmg  the 
HMMhiran-Nlearagnan  border.  In  El 
Salvador  an  Amertcan  adviser  was  as- 
sassinated and  four  CIA-employed 
i4tiMw4.»MMi  itied  whUe  engaged  in  an  in- 
telligence mission  onx  guorllla  terri- 
tory. UjS.  advisers  in  EI  Salvador 
armed  with  automatic  weapons  faced 
hostOefire. 

Last  April  two  disturbing  reports  ap- 
peared in  the  newapapers  about  possi- 
ble future  administration  action  re- 
garding Central  America.  On  April  8 
the  New  York  Times  ran  a  story,  "VS. 
Said  to  Draw  Latin  Troops  Flan."  The 
lead  sentence  said: 

Senior  "**«***'■  In  the  Reacan  artmlntotr*- 
Una  n7  that  ooottncency  plana  are  belns 
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drawn  (or  the  poHibie  use  of  n.&  combat 
troepa  In  Central  America  If  the  current 
■trataor  for  defeatlns  leftist  foroea  In  the 
reckmfalla. 

And  on  April  10  a  Washington  Post 
headline  read.  "CIA  Views  Mtaielaylng 
Part  of  Covert  'Holding  Action'."  The 
first  Une  read: 

The  CIA  riewB  Ita  tamdvement  In  the 
laytac  of  mtnaa  In  porta  off  Nicaragua  as 
part  of  a  boldinc  aeOon  uatfl  Ita  oowt  war 
agalMt  that  country's  Mtm  Bandlnlrta  mat- 
emmant  can  be  atepped  op  If  PreakHot 
Reagan  wtoa  rejection,  aooordlns  toaenlOT 
admlalatratian  otfldala. 

The  contents  of  these  stories  were 
repudiated  in  an  April  10  White  House 
statement.  But  what  are  we  to  believe 
with  respect  to  White  House  policy  on 
Central  America?  What  are  ita  inten- 
tions with  reject  to  military  activity 
in  that  region  of  the  worid? 

The  bin  we  are  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  ensure  Congress  ita  right- 
ful role  In  Central  America  policy.  It 
would  prohibit  the  introduetfcm  of 
U.S.  combat  forces  into  or  over  El  Sal- 
vador or  Nlearagua  unless  Congress 
has  declared  war  or  specifically  au- 
thorted  such  use  of  U.8.  forces,  or 
unless  the  introduction  of  such  forces 
is  necessary  to  meet  a  dear  and 
present  danger  of  hoetUe  attaA  upon 
the  United  States,  or  to  meet  a  dear 
and  present  danger  to,  and  to  provide 
essential  and  immediate  evacuation  of, 
dtlaens  of  the  United  Stat«s.  The  bm 
contains  provisions  for  expedited  Ccm- 
greaslonal  consideration  of  any  resolu- 
tion or  bm  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  President  to  send  troops  to  El 
Salvador  or  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  8fieaJuT,  we  aU  know  the  tragic 
histrary  of  UjS.  involvement  in  an  un- 
declared war  hi  Vietnam.  We  aU  know 
the  tragic  consequences  of  our  experi- 
ence in  Lebamm.  We  aU  know  the  ctm- 
sequences  if  Congress  is  not  vigilant  in 
carrying  out  Ita  responstbOltles  to  this 
Nation.  Congress  has  a  cmstltutional 
role  and  the  respoostUllty  to  carry  out 
that  role  hi  deciding  whether  or  not 
this  country  sends  ita  troops  into 
battle,  and  whether  or  not  war  is  de- 
dared.  This  bm.  which  is  stanHar  to 
legislation  I  introduced  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  would  strengthen 
that  role  and  our  ability  to  carry  out 
our  raspoosibillty. 

I^st  May  the  House  overwhelmingly 
psBsart  an  amendment  to  a  defense 
igimdfng  bm  whleb  inoorporiated  the 
majv  provlsianB  of  our  bOL  In  Octo- 
ber these  provlsloas  were  induded  hi  a 
House-passed  continuing  resolution. 
However,  in  both  Instances  the  lan- 
guage was  weakened  In  conference 
with  the  Senate  to  that  of  a  sense  of 
Congress.  The  Ull  we  are  Introdudng 
today  would  strengthen  that  language 
and  prohibit  by  law  the  introduction 
of  UJB.  combat  troops  unless  spectfl- 
cally  authorlMd  by  Congress. 

Perils  have  shown  that  the  American 
people  are  opstoutd  to  direct  XJJB.  ndll- 
taiy  involvement  in  Central  America. 
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1j^  us  try  to  carry  out  the  wm  of  the 
American  people  and  to  ensure  that 
Congress  has  a  say  in  whether  or  not 
this  country  sends  Ita  troops  into 
battle. 

We  are  seeking  oosponsors  of  this 
biU.  and  we  invite  each  of  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  us.  The  text  of  the  bm 
follows: 

HJt.l8W 
A  bffl  to  Uadt  the  tntroduetion  of  United 
Stetea  Armed  Foroea  Into  B  Salvador  and 
Nlcaracus  (or  ooedwt 

Be  it  naetti  bw  the  Senate  sad  Hoioe  of 
JtepmeiOaMvai  qT  the  VnUai  Stmtea  of 
America  in  Cowgiii  awemWeC  That  none 
of  the  fundi  appropriated  for  any  depart- 
ment or  aceaey  at  the  Umttod  States  Oor- 
emnent  for  flaeal  year  1M6  or  Hoesl  year 
IMS  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpoee  of  tntrodudnc  UUtted  Statea  Armed 
Vontm  Into  or  over  B  Salvador  or  Nlearacua 
forooofibat. 

Sac.  a.  A*  uaed  In  thla  Act.  the  term 
"caeabat"  means  the  Introduction  of  United 
Statee  Armed  Foroea  (or  the  purpoee  at  de- 
Uveilnc  weapons  Are  upon  on  enemy. 

sac.  S.  This  Act  doea  not  apply  with  re- 
meet  to  an  Introduetlan  of  United  Statee 
Armed  Voroee  Into  or  over  B  Salvador  or 
Nicaragua  for  combat  If — 

(1)  the  Ooogrw  has  dedared  war  or  en- 
acted apedfie  authorisation  for  such  Intro- 
dnetlaa:or 

(S)  such  Introduction  Is  necessary— 

(A)  to  meet  a  dear  and  preeent  dancer  of 
boatlle  attackwonthe  United  Statee.  lU 
territorlea  or  poaseailonB:  or 

(B)  to  meK  a  dear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  neeeaaary  proteetlan  for.  the 
United  Statea  Bnbaasy:  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  dear  and  preaent  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  neceamry  proteetioa  for  and 
to  evacuate,  UUlted  Statea  Ooverament  per- 
sonnel or  United  States  dtteens.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  SENSE  OF 
THE  CONGRESS  RESOLUTION 
CALLING  FOR  AN  END  TO  THE 

USE  OF  PLAsnc  Bumrs  by 

BRITISH  SECURITY  FORCES  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 


or  IMSSM  sussiia 
HI  TBI  HOUSE  or  BVaXBIVTATIVB 

Tue$da9.  AprU  2. 1985 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  G^Maker. 
today  I  am  introducing  a  sense  of  tlM 
Congress  resolution  calUng  on  the 
British  Government  to  end  the  use  of 
plastic  bulleta  against  civilians  in 
Northern  Ireland.  A  similar  resolution 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  SenaUv  Don>. 

Plastic  bulleta  have  been  responsible 
for  IS  deaths  and  numerous  maiming 
injuries  in  Northern  Ireland.  Obvlous- 
^,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  plastic 
bulleta  are  lethal  weapons,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  used 
in  Northern  Ireland  argues  ccmvlnc- 
ingly  for  thehr  immediate  withdrawal 
They  are  used  in  no  other  dvllized 
Uusd.  but  they  are  used,  and  often  with 
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tragic  consequent  In  the  crowded 
streeta  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Several  years  ago,  British  etttas  were 
besieged  by  violent  riots.  However,  use 
of  plastic  bulletg  agataist  the  rioters 
was  ruled  out  by  British  officials  due 
to  the  lethal  nature  of  those  rounds. 
There  should  be  ho  double  stamtard  in 
the  case  of  Northfem  Ireland.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  plastic  bulleta  agatast  d- 
villans  in  Northern  Ireland  mly  sorves 
to  indte  further  riolence.  and  to  widen 
the  gulf  of  alleiiition  that  ezista  be- 
tween the  nati<^udist  minority  com- 
munity and  the  institutkns  of  the 
state  in  which  they  live.  Espedally  at 
a  time  there  is  renewed  hope  tat 
peaceful,  politicdl  progress  that  wm 
improve  the  qualtlty  of  life  for  both 
communities  in  I^orthem  Ireland,  it  is 
essential  that  the  use  of  plastic  bulleta 
be  ended. 

H.  Co^  Rea.  118 

CalUng  iqmn  the  O^vemment  of  the  Uhlted 
Kingdom  to  ban  [the  use  of  ptastlc  and 
rubber  bullets  agaoist  dvillons 

Whereas  the  people  and  the  Congrem  o( 
the  United  Statea  ore  deeply  traublod  by 
the  iiwMiHfaiy  cyde  •(  vlolenoe  and  mlaery  in 
Northern  Ireland  anlch  has  been  a  reality 
there  (or  (ar  too  knJK 

Whereas  Membeift  at  Congrem  have,  on 
many  occasions,  expressed  their  belle(  that 
the  uae  tA  plastic  Millets  by  seeurtty  (oroes 
In  Northern  Irdand  Is  morally  lnde(enBlbia 
and  is  a  practice  that  should  be  coded: 

Whereas  the  Biiropean  Fullamcnt  haa 
voted  overwhdmlndly  in  (avor  o(  a  ban  on 
the  uae  o(  plastic  ballets  against  driUaaa  In 
the  member  states  D(  the  European  Fulio- 
ment: 

Whereas  in  recent  years  (Uteen  people, 
many  of  them  children,  have  been  killed  In 
Northern  Ireland  by  plastic  bnUets  fired  by 
British  security  (o^ces  and  over  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  people  have  snatalnw!  Inju- 
riea,  Inchidlng  btath  damage,  lorn  of  eyea, 
and  total  bllndnssi;  ■ 

Whereas  all  of  tkeae  Injuriee  liave  Iwen 
Bu((ered  bydvOianS,  many  of  them  In  non- 
riot  altuatlona; 

Wbereaa  the  Brtt^  Home  Secretary  has 
deecrlbed  idastic  buOete  as  "lethal": 

Whereas  In  seriovf  rioting  In  1981  In  four- 
teen British  dtleail  during  whldi  gaaoUne 
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bombs  and  other  pStantlally  lethal 

were  used  against  pMloe,  plaatic  bulleta  were 

not  uaed  in  any  Insf^nw;  and 

Whereas  the  use  taf  plastic  bulleta  in  the 
United  mngdoD  h*  been  limited  to  North- 
em  Ireland  akme:  Hkm,  therefore,  be  It 

Rnolved  by  0he  ^oom  Q^  B^frmtmlmtivn 
(Ou  Senate  eonemnfng).  Tliat  the  OnntTem 
condemns  the  use  M  plastic  or  rubber  bul- 
leU  In  Northern  Ireland  and  eaUs  upon  the 
Government  of  tbe'Unlted  ITIngdnm  to  ban 
the  use  of  idostic  «  rubber  boDeto  against 
civilians. 

Sac.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shaU  traasmlt  a  copy  of  the  reeo- 
lutlmi  to  the  Preal^t  for  the  purpose  of 
inf  ormlns  the  Oov^mment  of  the  UBIted 
Klngdom.o 


61-0MO-ae-17(ILS) 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

or  08IO 
a  TBB  HOUSg  or  »P>XSDITATIVn 

TWesday,  AprU  2, 1985 

•  Mr.  KINDNEBS.  Recently.  Mr. 
GtoMker.  several  of  my  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee colleagues  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  Joined  with  me  in  introducing 
HJl.  Idas,  a  bm  which  dealt  with  the- 
problem  out  assuring  adequate  compen- 
sation to  Injured  parties  of  large-scale 
acddcnta  in  whidi  the  Government  is 
involved.  The  <3overament's  often  i»e- 
dominant  roK  In  establishing  product 
W>eclflcatioPs.  in  maintaining  and  re- 
pairing products,  and  in  making  post- 
delivery  alterations  to  producta  can 
result  tn  the  Government  being  more 
at  fault  than  any  sinade  contractor  in 
the  event  of  a  large-scale  accident.  Ad- 
ditionally, many  Government  ccm- 
traeta  for  producta  or  services  involve 
substantial  tort  llabmty  risks  because 
of  their  military  nature  or  the  experi- 
mental or  state-of-the-art  technology 
involved.  The  interesta  of  the  victims 
of  such  accidents,  ss  well  as  those  of 
the  Govenunent  and  the  contractors 
involved,  likewise  require  that  a 
system  of  fUr  allocation  of  responslbll- 
Ity  be  established. 

Indeed.  Mt*.  Aieaker.  large-scale  acci- 
denta  often  lead  to  two  problems:  fair 
appartlonment  of  fault  and  adequate 
compensatinn  to  victims.  The  first  of 
these  problems  involves  the  so-called 
Stcnod  Issue  iStencel  Aero  Engineer- 
ing Corp.  V.  United  State*.  431  UJS.  666 
(1977)),  and  refers  to  a  1977  Supreme 
Court  ruling  which  hdd  that  a  con- 
tractor sued  by  a  ndlltary  employee 
for  a  work-related  product  injury 
cannot  bring  a  third-party  suit  sgidnst 
the  Government  for  dsmages,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  Government  is 
partly  at  toljmy  at  fault  in  the  aod- 
dent  When  coupled  with  the  use  of 
strict  llabmty  in  many  States,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Stenod  doctrine  has  left 
firms  in  the  private  sector  to  bear  po- 
tential llabmty  for  mmions  of  dollars 
In  ''f^fgf  over  which  they  had  no 
contrOL  Tlie  precedent  set  by  Stencd 
and  subsequent  cases  of  ita  type  is 
dearly  unfair  and  should  be  changed. 

By  way  of  solutl<m.  section  3  of  the 
un  establishes  a  syirtem  of  equitable 
reduction  which  would  reduce  the  11- 
aUllty  of  a  oontraetor  to  an  injured 
Government  at  ndlitary  employee  in 
proportlOD  to  the  Government's  fault 
in  «^M*"g  the  harm.  Under  this 
system,  the  contractor  is  liable  only 
f  <»-  the  '*""*g—  he  causes.  The  Feder- 
al employee,  who  wm  have  already  re- 
ceived compensation  for  hli  injuries 
under  the  mmtaiy  beneflta  programs 
or  the  Federal  Iteployees  Compensa- 
tion Act.  would  have  the  Govern- 
ment's subrogation  lien  against  his 
award  ftom  the  contractor  reduced  by 
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the  percentage  of  the  Government's 
degree  of  fault. 

The  second  iiroblan  facing  Govern- 
ment contractus  is  the  potential  of 
extraordinary  llabmty  caused  by  a 
product  or  service.  As  I  mentioned  at 
the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  Government 
contractors  often  deveU^  producta 
that  can  be  hazardous  and  have  the 
potential,  however  slight,  to  cause  a 
large-scale  accident.  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible, all  oontracUxs  purchase  liability 
insurance  to  cover  their  potential  11- 
abmtles  in  the  event  of  a  harm  caused 
by  thdr  product,  and  the  cost  of  this 
insurance  is  usually  included  in  the 
cost  of  the  ccmtract. 

But,  obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  large 
amounta  of  insurance  may  be  too 
costly  to  be  practical  in  some  cases.  As 
a  result,  many  con£raetorB  are  now  po- 
tmtially  liable  for  mmimM^  if  not  bO- 
llons.  of  dollars  in  dsmages  in  excess 
of  the  levels  of  insurance  available  in 
the  commercial  markets.  Recent  world 
eventa  have  demonstrated  that  this 
excess  llabmty  could  easily  exceed 
both  a  company's  insurance  coverage 
and  ita  net  worth. 

A  cmtractor  bankrupted  by  such  an 
acddent  would  be  unable  to  compen- 
sate many  of  the  victims  of  the  catas- 
trc^he.  The  victims'  sole  alternative 
would  be  an  ad  hoc  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram aivroved  by  the  Congress.  As  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  I  believe  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  ensure  our 
systems  of  Government  contract  and 
tort  law  do  not  become  vehicles 
through  which  injured  parties  are  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  Judgment  credi- 
tors presiding  over  the  liquidation  of 
otherwise  profitable  companlfs  s 
process  whldi  would  visit  the  greatest 
harm  upon  the  injured  parties  and  the 
innocent  employees  of  sudi  a  firm. 

Section  4  of  the  bm  would  indemnify 
aU  Government  contractors  for  liabil- 
ities and  exceed  dthcr  a  levd  of  com- 
mercial insurance  agreed  upon  in  ad- 
vance by  the  cmtractor  and  tiie  con- 
tracting agency,  en*  an  amount  that 
would  be  considered  reasonable  at  the 
time  the  llabmty  occurred.  Tlie  indem- 
nification procedure  in  sectkm  4  wm 
provide  both  ccmtractors  and  injured 
persons  with  sn  established  media- 
nism  and  procedure  tat  compensating 
the  victims  of  a  large-scale  accident. 
This  would  fl<*«'h*f**  mudi  of  the 
delay,  uncortainly  and  protracted  liti- 
gation that  would  now  beset  both  in- 
jured persons  snd  contractors  in  a 
large^cale  case  involving  substantial 
Itahnitifs  This  secticm  of  the  bm  is 
supported  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Sectkm  of  Public  Contract  Iaw 
as  the  fairest  and  most  effective 
mesns  of  proriding  indemniflcatioa  in 
the  event  of  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence. In  order  to  protect  the  Govern- 
moit  from  unnecessary  and  unworthly 
claims  for  indemnification,  llabmty 
caused  by  goods  or  services  that  are 
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Miao  mM  to  nnmowgnmnnUJ  purch—- 
OB  for  nongoveniinenUl  vmt  or  apidi- 
eatlons  would  not  be  afforded  Indem- 
nifleattan.  In  addittoo.  llebOtty  created 
bjr  the  croai  netflscnoe,  wfflfDl  mis- 
oooduet  or  lack  of  good  faith  by  a  con- 
traetor  would  not  be  subject  to  indem- 
niflratlon 

In  ihort.  lir.  Speaker.  HJL  163S  is 
the  product  of  many  yean  of  disco*- 
alon  and  debate  and  strikes  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  injured  per- 
sons, the  Government,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  firms  whkh  contract  with  the 
United  States^  Almost  half  of  the 
members  of  the  Judldary  Committee 
supputed  the  bill  In  the  last  Ooocress. 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  wm  work 
with  me  in  brtegtnc  this  much-needed 
legislation  to  fruitions 


FISHXRT  COICBBRVATION  AND 
MANAOniKNT  ACT 

HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 


n  THB  aoosg  or  avnagmATivB 
rMstfoK  Aprti  2.  IBtS 


•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  ftwaker.  both 
Congress  and  the  UJB.  fishing  industry 
hoped  that  enactment  of  the  Fishery 
Ooaaenratlon  and  Management  Act 
(FCMAl  tn  1976  would  offer  an  effec- 
tive and  respoostve  regulatory  meeh»- 
nism  for  managing  our  fishery  re- 
sources. Two  of  the  mart  important 
obJecOves  of  the  act  were  promotion 
of  the  domestic  eommerdal  fishing  in- 
dustry under  sound  conservation  and 
management  principles,  and  to  enable 
all  affected  groups  an  opportunity  to 
partleipote  in  the  management  proo- 

In  many  important  respects,  the 
FCMA  has  faOed  to  live  up  to  ita 
promise.  Almost  10  years  later,  it  has 
proven  itself  netthor  particularly  ef- 
fective In  protecting  the  resource,  not 
responsive  in  addrtsslng  the  concerns 
and  needs  of  affected  commercial  fish- 
ermen and  flshlng-depaident  coastal 
areas.  AloBg  the  west  coast,  we  now 
find  ourselves  with  both  a  crisis  of  the 
salmon  resource  and  an  industry  that 
has  virtually  no  say  in  the  regidatory 
jiroccss  Hundreds  of  fishetmen  face 
imminent  bankrupt^  snd  many  coast- 
al "rtwwwuwitfaM  face  uncertain  eco- 
nomic futures. 

Fortunately,  reauthorisatlon  of  the 
FCMA  this  year  offers  us  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  seek  coostructtve 
changes.  Today.  I  was  Jcrined  by  Con- 
gressman Jamb  WkAVsa.  Congressman 
Lbs  AoOoni,  and  many  other  west 
coast  Represwtatives  in  introducing 
legidatlon  aimed  at  addressing  the 
act's  shortcomings— particularly  as  it 
affects  the  west  coast  fishing  industry. 
Beesuse  reauthorisatlon  of  the  FCMA 
Is  undoubtedly  am«ig  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  f adng  our  fishing  industry 
this  year,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  inoposal  serious  consideration. 
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This  legislation  was  developed  In 
close  consultation  with  both  couserva- 
tkm  groups  and  a  coalition  of  flsher- 
men  from  Califonda,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  known  as  fishermen's  mM- 
dartty.  These  fishermen  should  be 
commended  for  their  willingness  to 
spend  hours  of  their  own  time  devel- 
cvinc  •  coastwide  response  and  for  ad- 
vancing FCMA  proposals  that  I  believe 
will  strengthen  both  fishery  resource 
protection  and  the  ecopomic  standing 
of  the  west  coast  fishing  industry. 

First,  this  legislation  would  provide 
for  a  significant  restructuring  of  the 
Padflo  Fishery  Management  Council 
[PncC]  aimed  at  fostering  more  bal- 
anced and  responshre  decisionmaking 
in  the  fishery  management  process. 
Under  the  current  system,  the  fishing 
industry  has  only  3  out  of  the  IS  avafl- 
able  seats  on  the  coundL  Perhaps 
most  symptomatic  of  the  industry's  di- 
minutive role  in  the  management 
process  is  the  tact  that  a  commercial 
salmon  troller  has  never  been  appcrfnt- 
ed  to  the  ooundL  This  despite  the  fact 
that  the  councfl  spends  more  than  80 
percent  of  its  time  on  salmon  manage- 
mmt  Issues,  and  the  Governors  of 
California.  Oregon,  and  Washington 
have  recommended  several  superbly 
qualified  salmon  fishermen  to  the 
Commerce  Secretary  for  appointment. 

This  proposal  would  mandate  that 
out  of  a  13-member  council,  7  mem- 
bers shall  be  active  partlc^Mnts  in  the 
recreational,  or  commercial  fishing,  or 
liiiinesini  sectors  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try. The  remaining  membos  w6uld 
consist  of  the  principal  State  fishery 
officials  from  California,  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and  two  at-large 
seaU  to  be  filled  by  an  ocean  scientist 
and  a  tribal  representative.  Moreover, 
unlike  now.  the  Governors  would  have 
to  consult  with  commercial  and  recre- 
ational fishing  interests  as  well  as  con- 
servation and  tribal  repreeentatlves 
before  making  councfl  appointment 
recommendations. 

The  intent  of  this  representational 
management  scheme  is  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  affected  fishermen  while 
ensuring  a  more  effective  balance  be- 
twem  commercial,  recreotloaal,  scien- 
tific, and  conservationist  interests  on 
the  councfl.  We  have  rejected  the  klea 
of  mandating  a  set  number  of  commer- 
cial troUer  or  trawler  seats  to  help  es- 
tabUah  this  balance,  but  I  believe  it  Is 
dear  that  good  fishery  management 
wUl  not  be  possible  without  mine  par- 
tkdpatltm  allowed  for  those  who  pos- 
sess practical  fishing  experience.  In 
sum.  this  type  of  councfl  restructuring 
is  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  Com- 
merce Secretary  to  ensure  that  each 
major  fishery  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  FFMC  will  have  an  experienced, 
knowledgeable  voice  In  the  regulatory 
decisionmaking  process— allowing  for  a 
much  needed  diversity  in  councfl  man- 
agement phUoaophy. 
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The  second  mAjor  element  of  this 
legislation  addissses  the  erltkal  Issue 
of  ftabery  habitat  protection.  Habitat 
protection  and  enhanoemcnt  are  indis- 
pensalrie  to  maintalntng  adequate  fish- 
ery production.  Oonfllets  over  flibery 
harvest  allocation  will  only  worsen 
unless  this  fket  is  clearly  recogniaed 
and  addressed.  Inexidicably,  however, 
the  FCMA  is  virtually  sflent  on  this 


Since  1976,  our  Nation  has  continued 
to  engage  in  Federal  activities  wlUch 
have  destroyed  and  degraded  fishery 
habitat,  thoeby  reducing  the  number 
of  fish  avallahle  for  harvest  and  repro- 
duction and  exacerbating  problems 
facing  the  industry.  For  Instance,  our 
Natkm  now  loses  to  development  each 
year  over  450,000  acres  of  wetlands, 
which  provide  invaluable  breeding 
areas  for  many  different  kinds  of  fish- 
ay  resources.  Along  the  west  coast, 
thffusands  of  mfles  of  anadromous  fish 
spawning  habitat  have  been  destroyed 
<a  aatnOai  by  water  dhrerskms,  hy- 
droeleetrlc  projects,  mining,  roadbuild- 
ing.  and  poor  timber  harvest  practices. 

This  proposal  would  mandate  two 
changes  to  address  this  serious  ivOb- 
lem.  First,  It  would  codify  the  current 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
[NMFBl  habitat  policy  by  requiring 
the  indusfain  of  habitat  inf  nmatlon  in 
fishery  management  plans  devdoped 
by  the  councfls.  I  believe  this  is  neces- 
sary both  to  enhance  our  knowledge  of 
how  Federal  activities  affect  fishery 
habitat  and  to  allow  for  better  oondi- 
natlon  between  fishery  management 
decisions  and  habitat  omsklerations. 
The  need  for  mart  information  be- 
tween the  two  is  much  too  important 
to  be  left  up  to  the  councfls.  The 
NMFS  would  be  provided  with  the  re- 
monslbflity  to  provide  the  ooundls 
with  the  necessary  habitat  informa- 
tion and  analysis  for  inclusion  in  the 
plans.  This  inframatlon  would  include 
current  and  future  fishery  habitat 
fCTvaitl^ppT  the  life  and  habitat  re- 
quirements important  to  the  suste- 
nance of  the  fishery  and  its  food  base, 
and  the  measures  needed  for  the  con- 
servation, restoration,  or  enhancement 
of  habitat  that  is  essential  for  the 
fishery. 

Next,  it  would  establish  a  flexible 
natiirp^'  standard  that  omfirms  that 
fisheries  under  Federal  managonent 
are  of  extraordinary  significance  to 
the  Nation.  It  would  also  establish  ex- 
plicit consultation  guidelines  and  time- 
tables through  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  other  Federal  agendes 
are  to  confer  relative  to  Federal  activi- 
ties that  could  cause  slgnlf icsnt  fisher- 
ies harm. 

Presently,  the  most  significant  law 
relevant  to  maintaining  fishery  habi- 
tat is  the  Fish  and  WUdllf e  Coordina- 
tion Act  [FWCAl.  The  FWCA  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  proposed  projects  on  fish  and 
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wildlife  on  an  ^Qual  basis  with  project 
benefits.  WhU4  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Servi^  is  allowed  imder  the 
FWCA  to  provide  comments  on  a  pro- 
posed project's  Jeff ects  on  fisheries,  the 
law  accords  no  special  significance  to 
their  comments.  In  effect,  most  other 
Federal  agencies  ignore  these  com- 
ments, indudiqg  requests  fbr  informa- 
tion f  nmi  dthel'  NMFB  or  the  re^kmal 
fishery  management  councils.  There- 
fore, fishery  habitat  protection  re- 
mains vlrtuidlyt  ignored  in  Federal  de- 
cisionmaking. 

One  of  the  I  great  fallings  of  the 
FWCA  is  the  aosence  of  any  explldtly 
defined  guldelibes  and  timetaMes  for 
consultation  b^ween  the  Commerce 
Department  and  other  agendes.  By  re- 
quiring that  other  agendes  remond  to 
the  Secretary  fei  a  timely  and  respon- 
sive manner.  I  believe  that  we  win  be 
enhancing  the  role  of  the  Secretary  to 
see  that  reqxnisible  mitigation  is  seri- 
ously considered  f  w  actions  that  are 
Ukely  to  causb  significant  fisheries 
hsrm.  This  proposal  wiU  not  provide 
the  Secretary  with  authority  to  halt 
or  delay  other  Federal  agency  activi- 
ties. But  any  Agency  that  refused  to 
comply  with  Commerce's  recommen- 
dations would  have  to  clearly  Identify 
the  public  interest  that  outweighed 
the  need  for  habitat  protection. 

Finally,  this  bfll  would  estaUish  a 
more  timely  anieals  process  and  arbi- 
tration board  ifor  either  a  State  or 
fishetmen  affected  by  Federal  iveemp- 
tion  of  a  Statfe  fishery  management 
plan.  Under  F(iMA,  a  State  Is  allowed 
to  apply  to  the  Commerce  Secretary 
for  reinstatement  of  its  authority 
within  3  mfles  ^f fkhore  after  a  Federal 
preemptim  hat  occurred.  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  thatj  the  reasons  for  which 
State  management  was  pi'eempted  no 
longer  prevail,  ^t  or  she  is  required  to 
promptly  retivh  State  authority.  How- 
ever, no  other  medflc  guidelines  for 
preemptitm  arei  induded. 

There  is  a  (meral  consensus  that 
the  current  preemption  process  is  too 
long  and  drawii  out  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  qulddy  changing  nature 
of  resource  ooitdltlons.  Fn-  their  part, 
the  fishing  indbstry  is  concerned  that 
one  hearing  before  an  administrative 
law  Judge,  as  presently  occurs,  does 
not  constitute  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  sdentific  evidence.  Bstabllsh- 
ment  of  a  timiely  arbitration 
should  meet  boikh  of  these  < 

Mr.  Speaker,  ithese  issues  are  of  vital 
concern  to  west  coast  fishing  interests, 
and  I  would  once  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  prompt  consideration 
to  this  legislation.* 
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WBSTWAT  LANDFILL  FUNDING 
PROHIBITION 


iiON.FRANKJ.GUARINI 

opaswnBSBT 
nr  Tin  housb  or  aspaasxinrATivn 


Tueadav.  April  2. 19S5 

•  Mr.  GUARINL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Joined  by  22  of  my  colleagues  from 
across  the  Natkm  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  prevent  one  of  the  most  fis- 
cally irresponsible,  illegitimate  Feder- 
al expenditures  in  history— the  mulU- 
MlUon  dollar  Fednal  funding  of  the 
Westway  LandflU  in  New  York  City. 
My  bfll  wm  prohibit  the  fllegitlmate 
use  of  Highway  Trust  Funds  and  other 
Federal  moneys  to  fiU  in  more  than 
300  acres  of  the  Hudson  River  as  part 
of  the  Westway  plan  to  create  real 
futatc  for  commercial,  industrial,  and 
resldentisl  devek^mient  and  to  change 
the  shape  of  a  public  waterway. 

As  proposed.  Westway  is  a  4.3-mfle 
interstate  hl^way  partially  tunneled 
throu^  a  landfOl  -whldi  would  run 
from  the  tip  of  Manhattan  to  42d 
Street.  Because  of  Its  complex  ccm- 
stnietion.  maintenance  and  ventilation 
requlraments,  Westway  would  be  the 
worid'k  most  expensive  hii^way. 
Westway's  construction  is  scheduled  to 
proceed  untfl  1904.  With  cost  over- 
runs, inflati<m  and  interest,  Westway 
could  oost  American  taxpayers  be- 
tween $4  bfllion  and  $10  bflllon. 

In  no  way  should  New  York  be 
denied  the  right  to  obtain  Federal 
hlgliway  funds  to  construct  a  highway. 
The  need  for  a  new  hia^way  is  as  dear 
as  the  need  for  an  efficient  mass  trans- 
portstion  syrtem  which  can  move  mfl- 
llons  of  workers  and  shomwrs  through 
this  great  dty. 

However,  the  use  of  scarce  and  much 
needed  Highway  Trust  Fund  moneys 
for  maarive  real  estate  devek^mient  is 
reprdienslble.  This  expenditure  is  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Btihway  Trust  Fund.  The  Fedoral 
HliOiway  Act  of  1961  states  that 
"funds  shall  be  limited  to  the  con- 
struction necessary  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum level  of  acceptable  service  on  the 
interstate  System."  Since  there  exist 
leas  costly  alternatives  which  would 
accommodate  a  canparaUe  levd  of 
traftle,  flnanring  the  landfill  is  dearty 
an  Ulegltmate  use  of  Highway  Trust 
Funds. 

Moreover,  funding  the  landflU  is  fis- 
cally Irreqponslble  and  financially  dev- 
astating. New  York's  share  of  inter- 
state highway  funds  will  never  cover 
the  projected  90-percent  Federal  fund- 
ing of  Westway's  final  construction 
cost  Its  constructors  will  have  to 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
more  fundOng  to  finish  the  project 
With  a  diminishing  cash  balance  al- 
ready forecast  for  the  Highway  Trust 
Fimd.  Westway  could  be  left  without 
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Instead,  New  Yoric  could  Obtain  $1.5 
billion  in  hl^way  trade-in  funds  if 
Westway  was  not  ocmstructed.  Accord- 
ing to  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion estimates,  these  trade-in  moneys 
could  easily  be  used  to  finance  a  suita- 
ble, but  less  costly  nonlandfiU  high- 
way and  provide  aid  to  New  York's 
crippled  mass  transit  system. 

Funding  the  Westway  LandfiU 
would  Jeopardize  the  integrity  of  our 
environment  In  dredging  and  filling 
more  than  200  acres  of  the  Hudscm 
River  we  risk  the -destruction  of  the 
last  vital  striped  bass  habitat  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  endanger  a  $200 
million  Industry.  Westway's  construc- 
tion process  would  also  stir  up  unpre- 
dictable amounts  of  toxic  waste  from 
the  river  bottom  and  contaminate  the 
shore  area.  It  could  cause  potential 
flooding  problems  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  as  welL  It  is  obvious  that 
funding  Westway  undermines  the  in- 
tentions of  the  dean  Water  Act  of 
1972  which  requires  that  landfiUs  not 
be  constructed  if  they  would  have  an 
adverse  aquatic  effect  and  if  there  are 
practical  nonlandflll  alternatives 
which  would  cause  less  environmental 
harm. 

Finally,  using  Federal  highway 
funds  for  the  Westway  JmnMftt  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent  allowing  others 
to  pave  In  public  waterways  and 
change  the  flow  of  our  rivers  for  pri- 
vate real  estate  development 

For  over  7  years,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Uie  Dqiortment  of 
Interior's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
have  stood  in  steadfast  opposition  to 
the  Westway  landflU  on  the  basis  of 
the  sorlous  environmental  risks  sur- 
rounding it  Key  legislators  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  New  Yoik  State  Assem- 
bly and  the  New  York  State  Senate 
have  aU  goat  on  record  opposing 
Westway.  Concerned  New  York  City 
residents,  environmentalists  and  tax- 
payers througliout  the  United  States 
have  Joined  together  in  this  worthy 
fight  against  funding  Westway. 

At  this  time  of  sevoe  budgetary 
pressures,  we  should  not  sanction  this 
precedent  setting,  illegitimate  use  of 
Federal  highway  funds  for  costly  real 
estate  devdopment  We  cannot  afford 
Westway's  potential  adverse  environ- 
mental impact  We  must  act  qulddy  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  Fedoral  funds  for 
the  Westway  landfilL  I  urgently  ask 
for  your  support  of  this  vital  legida- 
'tion^ 
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HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

m  THE  BOOSB  or  MMraMMMMlATma 

Tttewdttw.  April  Z.  1M5 

•  BCn.  8CHROKDER.  Mr.  8pe»ket. 
on  Mardi  25,  the  Denver  Po«t  com- 
nmited  on  Prwident  Rcagui'i  nther 
Ignonnt  remarks  about  recent  events 
In  South  Africa. 

lOnml 

Id  SoiiUi  AMa.  M  be  opnaad  htaosdf  St 
hli  Tlrandsir  nigbt  pna  eantawm.  dl*- 
pisj  not  onlj  so  ateiMt  tncle  bUndnaa 
towinl  Uast  traabtod  astloB.  bat  alM  an  It- 
nonaee  of  tb«  tnmnw  tai  bli  own  natfcm 
only  two  dMedaa  aao. 

Tb*  praUbDfB  dtteme  of  Soatb  Afrtcu 
poUm  wbo  kfOad  at  taaa  IT 
*tbe  l«v  and  ordw  rid*"  and  1 
taatton  of  tba  vMbsB  aa  "riodn 
OB  "^  n^tmA  mMmmmxt-  tbroogb  "teooble 

and  otbar  aoattiani 
■oosbt  cbrfl 
irigbta. 

tt  wMSbartlf  JlBB  Oaifcand  bla  Stfrna. 
kU  BPaiWiM  wbo  «m  on  "tba  tew  and 
■dv  ride~  wbn  tbajr  bnitalbr  beat  Macks 
eakbw  tba  iWit  to  rasMar  and  vota.  It  waa 
Gov.  Ooorfe  Wal|Ma   than  tba 


I  on  "nba  law  and  oader  rids"  wben 
to  Undaaon  tba  »■««»  of 
to  taka  tbair  grier- 
anoM  to  tba  atata  capltaL 

And  tbraosbOBt  tbat  «m  of  bloodjr  vto- 
lanea  and  rapnariOB.  It  waa  tba  caatka  and 
tba  WaOaeaa  and  tbair  deft 
Idgb  "**«'-^' 
tbat  cftabH 
OtMm  tba  vletlBM  of  "law  and  ardar."  Jnat 
aa  Tlialilant  Raasan  aTilrrl  Tbuiadaj 
nigbt. 

Tba  PraridMit  avan  offared  tba  abocfctat 
■iHiaatinn  that  blacka  In  U>a  pay  of  the 
Sonth  Atrtcan  pollee  ftanaa>  imdar  tba  dlaef- 
pUna  at  tba  bnital  and  bdmaaana  avataai  of 
OB  tba  richt  ride  of  the 
I  ilCbU  and  dlsntty  tbat 
Sooth  Africa  a  bated  pailab 


Ha  fbond  It  "rignUlcant."  tba 
Mid.  "nbat  aeoM  of  tboae  anf  otdnc  the  law 
the  guna  ware  aleo  btack  poUca- 


lofbleowni 

of  State  Oaorie  P. 
Shnlta  and  Chealer  A.  Cracker,  the  >«r»- 
tarr  of  atate  for  Afrtea.  iMiad  atnaac  ddnina- 
dattana  after  tba  Sooth  AIMean  kllllnv- 
not  Joat  asataat  tba  apartheid  sjratem.  bat 
asataat  tta  awful  raaolta. 

Sbntta  Hid  the  aetloB  "only  underllnee 
bow  avfl  and  unaeeeptable  tbat  ayatam  la." 
Ctoeker.  travettnc  bi  Sooth  Afrtea.  aald  the 
"a  trade  rearinder  of 
irtian  there  la  no  baala  for 
and  no  effeettv*  dialosua  batweui 
tboae  wbo  povvm  and  tboae  wbo  are  sov- 


aa  an  after^, 
tboodit.  aald  at  bla  praaa  confarenee  that' 
be  aaea  the  "ayatem  there  repognant"  tai 
Sooth  Africa.  Bot  when  he  eloaka  the  tai- 
of  tbat  ayatem  with  "law  and 
tbat  an  oppreaaed 
people  can  be  dianilaaed  aa  rtotere  Intending 


"trooble  tai  the  atroa 

la."  be  offers  evidence 

tbat  be  knowa  and  r 

aneBBbers  mtle  of  the 

1  of  mUUoaa  of  hli  own 

people  and  mflUaBa 

Bsore  iilaiiaUBiii 

tai  tba 

worid. 

We  are  enbarraaaat 

1  for  the  FraaUi 

nt.We 

can  only  wonder  at 

a  traBM  of  ata 

Id  tbat 

even  the  one-tlBM  ai 

igregatloBM  op 

pnoaor 

Oeorge  Wallaoe  now 

aayatabUndly 

mlatak- 
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TRIO  PROORAlfS 

HOUJOEMOAKLEY 


DITBI 


mesdaft  April  i.  2$i5 


•  Mr.  MOAKIXT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  coUeacues  my  support 
for  the  vedal  procrams  for  students 
trcm  disadvantaged  background 
[TRIO].  These  ezeeUcnt  and  eoat-ef- 
f ecChre  ivograms  have  been  extremely 
successful  In  helping  many  of  our  dis- 
advantaged youth  to  realise  their  fuU 
potential  througli  the  learning  and 
social  opportunities  offered  by  post- 
secondary  education.  Because  I  believe 
so  gtraogiy  In  the  worth  of  TRIO  pro- 
grams. I  was  eKttemely  distressed  to 
leam  that  President  Reagan  In  his 
fiscal  year  1986  proposed  budget  plans 
to  reduce  TRIO  budget  funding  by 
more  than  SO  percent.  I  believe  that 
such  cuts  would  severely  diminish  the 
effectiveness  and  success  of  the  TRIO 
Program  to  an  extent  that  would  far 
outwdiSi  the  relatively  small  econom- 
ic gains  of  such  reductlms. 

The  purposes  of  the  TRIO  programs 
are  to  identify  qualified  Individuals 
from  low-income  families  who  are  in 
the  first  generation  in  their  families  to 
attend  coUeve,  to  prepare  these  stu- 
dents toe  i  istserondary  education,  to 
provide  apedal  supportive  services  for 
low'lncome,  first-generation,  and  phys- 
Ically  handicapped  students  whOe 
they  pursue  programs  of  postseoood- 
ary  education,  and  to  train  persons 
serving  or  preparing  for  servtoe  in  pn^ 
grams  and  projects  so  designed. 

These  TRIO  programs  have  proved 
beneficial  to  disadvantaged  students 
from  various  bai^grounds  througluNit 
this  country.  In  flseal  year  1M4. 1 JT5 
TRIO  i»oJects  which  operated  in  over 
800  higher  educatkmal  institutkins 
and  80  community  agendes  served  a 
total  of  806,000  students.  Two-thirds 
of  these  students  are  from  fbmlUes 
where  first,  the  total  taxable  income  is 
less  than  60  percent  of  the  poverty 
level,  and  second,  neither  parent  had 
graduated  fnm  college.  Among  TRIO 
students,  41  percent  are  black.  86  per- 
cent are  white,  17  percent  are  Hispan- 
ic. 4  percent  are  American  Indian,  and 
3  percent  are  Asian.  Beven  thousand 
TRIO  students  are  physically  handi- 
capped. 

TRIO  refers  to  five  programs  which 
provide  supportive  services  for  disad- 
vantaged students  to  enroll  In  and 
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graduate  fkom  college.  These  pro- 
grasM  are  funded  under  the  spedal 
programs  subpart  and  include:  educa- 
tional opportunity  centers,  spedal 
services  for  disadvantaged  students, 
talent  search,  upward  bound,  and  a 
training  program  for  TRIO  staffs. 
These  programs  provide  low-income 
students  a  fnallstir  opportunity  to 
escape  cydes  of  poverty  and  to  achieve 
the  upward  mobility  afforded  by 
htytuir  wliiratipn 

If  in  fiscal  year  1986  the  admlnistrap 
tlcn  is  successful  in  reducing  TRIO 
funding  by  68  percent,  the  result 
would  be  devastating.  An  estimated 
total  of  880,000  studnts  would  be 
corapletdy  eliminated  from  these 
most  valuable  programs.  Tbm  167 
talent  search  and  88  educational  op- 
portunity center  projects  would  be 
eliminated.  Tbeee  projects  provide 
894.000  disadvantaged  studenU  with 
information  about  college  and  finan- 
cial aid  opportunities.  Twenty  percent 
of  black  and  Hlspanir  students  who 
enter  college  recdve  assistanre  from 
theee  two  projects. 

The  administration's  budget  would 
also  cause  80.000  students  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  spedal  supportive  services 
projects.  These  projects  provkle  coun- 
seling, tutoring,  and  remedial 
coursework  assistancr.  The  low-income 
and  flrst-genention  students  iriio  ben- 
efit from  these  servioes  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  stay  in  school  as 
similar  students  who  do  not  partld- 
pate  In  such  services. 

Proposed  budget  cuts  would  also 
«nii«»«f^  16,600  students  from  the 
Upward  Bound  Program  and  the  total 
number  of  these  projects  would  be  re- 
duced from  421  to  apmmdmately  200. 
Such  cuts  in  Upward  Bound  are  diffi- 
cult to  Justify  in  li^t  of  iU  effective- 
ness. Hl^  school  students  who  partid- 
pate  in  XTpwd  Bound  are  four  times 
as  llkdy  to  graduate  from  college  as 
similar  students  who  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  such  participation. 

Althouili  I  realise  that  due  to  the 
Federal  defldt.  budget  cuts  are  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  believe  that  TRIO 
should  be  made  a  target  for  reduc- 
tions. The  benefits  of  the  program 
both  to  disadvantaged  students  and  to 
education  in  this  country  as  a  whole 
far  outweigh  the  comparatively  low 


FOR  BULLBTTROOF  VESTS 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 


ni  TBI  BousB  or  UrBBBHTATrvn 

Tmetday.  AprU  2.  tMS 

•  Mr.  VAUamNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation 
that  I  introduced  during  the  98th  Caa- 
gress  designed  to  Insure  the  safety  and 
protection  of  local  law  enforcement  of  • 
fleers.  The  purpoee  of  this  legislation 
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is  to  provide  for  k  one-time  . 

of  needed  protective  soft  body  i 

bulletproof  vests  Ito  be  worn  by  pottce 
officers  in  the  Itaw  of  duty. 

Simply  put,  the  life  of  a  poiiee  offi- 
cer is  in  constant  danger.  When  an  of- 
ficer responds  to  a  caD  for  aadstanee 
and  knows  that  iin  taidivldMl  with  a 
weapon  is  Involved,  there  is  ttane  to 
take  precautions  fto  protect  and  deftad 
against  the  threal,  redodng  the  riifc  of 
injury  or  death  tc  the  officer.  It  Is  not 
surprlstaig,  however,  that  offlesni  are 
most  often  killed  or  injured  during  In- 
ddents  in  whkih  the  attack  is  totally 
unexpected. 

The  Instltu^  ot  Justice  sponaored  a 
major  program  to  devdop  a  light- 
wel^t  body  amor  that  an  offloer 
could  wear  on  a  fuU-tlsBe  basis 
throughout  an  mttn  working  ablft 
This  development  was  in  re^onse  to 
the  rapid  Increaie  in  pbliee  inluries 
and  fatalities  frty  amsiilt  with  guns 
and  knives  during  the  period  from 
1960  to  1970.         I 

The  latiooale  lor  my  legislation  is 
Just  as  obvious  n#w  ss  it  was  then.  If 
an  officer  always  wears  body  aimor, 
the  vulnerability  to  serious  injury  «■ 
death  from  unexpected  assault  is 
greatly  reduced.  I  While  amor  that 
could  be  coneejled  under  normal 
dothing  was  avaniode  during  the  early 
1970's,  it  was  Um^  heavy  and  uncom- 
fortable and  mosfc  offlcers  would  not 
wear  it  even  if  ihey  had  tt 
Quently,  soft  or  Ufiitwd^t  i 
developed  and  is  rail  consklered  today 
preferable  for  fiill-time  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Since  about  19T6,  law  enforcement 
officers  have  beta  using  protective 
armor  of  the  softlw  lightweight  varie- 
ty to  an  Inrrnailiff  extent  This  type 
of  armor  has  been  developed  so  that  it 
quite  effectively  atops  the  penetration 
of  many  typ«  of  nandgun  buDets  and 
some  rifle  bullet^  which  pose  threats 
to  law  enf (noemeilt  officers. 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  prVv 
to  1976,  State  and  local  governments 
began  to  purcha84  new  body  armor  for 
their  officers,  an|  many  officers  pur- 
chased their  own  if  their  dqiartment 
did  not  provide  it 

Today,  over  hblf  of  the  Nation's 
628,000  law  enforeement  offlcers  wear 
soft  body  armor  #n  a  daily  basis.  Law 
enforcement  otf|DerB  reoognbK  that 
soft  body  amor  ptm  dedgned  to  stop 
the  handgun  bullfts  like  the  ones  that 
killed  791  police  dtfksers  between  1971 
and  1980.  They  a^  recognise  that  the 
bulletmoof  vests  bave  proven  to  be  a 
very  effective  proiectlve  device. 

Recently,  local  hews  media  rqxvted 
on  the  death  of!  a  Washington,  DC 
police  officer  wlio  was  killed  In  the 
Une  of  duty.  In  ending  the  news  story, 
the  reporter  indicated  that  the  offi- 
cer's life  could  hilve  been  saved  if  only 
he  had  been  we«uing  this  protective 
armor  during  the  lUne  of  duty. 
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The  VB.  Justice  Department  esti- 
mates that  these  vests  have  saved  the 
lives  of  man  than  400  police  offlcers 
the  law  enforcement  community 
leai  iin  the  body  armor  in  the 
mid-lfTO'k.  It  to  Interesting  that  the 
appraximatdy  28^iercent  decrease  In 
flieaim-rdated  deaths  could  be  ac- 
counted for  partially  by  the  increased 
use  of  salt  body  armor  by  law  enf  oroe- 


Mr.  Stieaker,  the  legislation,  I  am  in- 
troAidng  today  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion's law  eitforoement  community 
would  provide  for  the  authorisation  of 
a  one4iBie  purdiase  of  soft  body 
amor  for  the  protectian  and  safety  of 
law  enf oreement  officers. 

SpedlflosUy,  the  measure  would  au- 
thorlae  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting local  governments  In  the  pur- 
rhT>T*TW  of  boUe^iroof  vests  for  use  by 
podlee  offlcerB.  Tlie  measure  also  re- 
qutaes  local  governments  to  contribute 
no  less  than  26  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  vests,  and  funds  not  expended  by 
the  local  governments  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  general  funds  of  the 
UB.  Treasury  Department  as  miwcella- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intent  of  my  bill  is 
dmple:  It  would  help  save  the  lives  of 
pbUce  oftlcem  whose  public  duties  and 
respoosibflities  sre  to  protect  the  dtl- 
aens  of  this  country.  By  routindy 
wearing  body  armor  during  all  shifts, 
an  officer  is  assured  by  full-time  pro- 
tection from  most  llkdy  threats. 

Mr.  ftieaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  legislation,  to  seek  me  out 
on  the  House  floor,  or  call  my  office 
for  further  Infoimatian  and/or  co- 
sponsmshlp. 

Thank  yoa« 


SUPERFUND  LAW 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 


zwni  HOUSE  or 

Tueaday.  AprU  2, 1985 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legidation 
today  that  win  reverse  an  inequity 
that  exists  In  this  Nation's  Superfund 
law  that  has  prevented  the  Environ- 
mental  Protection  Agency  from  re< 
spending  to  this  Nation's  fastest  grow- 
ing envtroomentsl  hasard — Iraklng  un- 
derground storage  tanks.  I  am  Joined 
by  my  good  friend  Jm  FIichuo,  who 
shares  my  cancem  over  the  dire 
health  threat  poeed  by  these  leaking 


My  Interest  in  the  need  for  this  leg- 
idation has  grown  over  the  past  2 
yean  as  I  struggled  to  provide  sssist- 
ance  to  neariy  60  families  In  my  dis- 
trict affected  by  a  massive  gasoline 
sidll  in  their  nd^borhood.  Over  2 
years  ago,  100,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
leaked  from  storage  tanks  bdonging  to 
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a  gasollnf  station  into  the  ground 
bdow  these  homes.  As  a  result  the 
homes  In  the  area  near  the  gas  station 
have  been  inundated  with  fumes  con- 
taining benaene,  toluene,  and  xylene. 
These  rhwnirals  are  dangerously 
toxic— in  fact  benaene  Is  a  carcinogen. 
The  supplying  company  and  the 
county  and  State  governments  sre  stiU 
working  to  remove  the  Iwlk  of  the 
gpiUed  gas.  Legal  action  by  the  State 
and  coun^  governments  against  the 
responslbie  parties  for  the  relocation 
of  the  residents  took  a  long  time  to  get 
off  the  ground.  Theee  delays  and  the 
drawn  out  negotlatians  prolonged  my 
constituents'  exposure  to  this  severe 
health  threat  as  wdl  ss  the  emotional 
harddiip  they  were  forced  to  bear. 

I  requested  EPA  assistsncf!  for  these 
residents  on  two  occsdons  and  was 
denied  both  times.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  Agency  re^ionded  that  its 
"regulatory  Juriadietlon  over  oil  in 
ground  water  Is  extremdy  limited."  I 
requeeted  EPA  satJtrtsmT  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  month  and  was  turned 
down  sgaln.  I  submit  the  heart  of 
their  response  bdow: 

Tteder  aectkn  lOMa)  of  CERCLA.  the 
Preaident  la  aotbortnd  to  undertake  aetlona 
to  reapond  to  a  rdeaae  of  a  "baaardoos  aub- 
atanee"  or  a  "pOOotant  or  witamlnant" 
The  dBfhimnn  of  "basaidooa  aabatanoe"  tai 
aectlao  101(14)  aperiflBally  endudea  "petoo- 
leum.  Intlnrtlng  crude  oil  or  any  fkactlan 
thereof  irtilefa  la  not  otberwlae  ipwiflnany 


*  *  *"  Tlie  dfflnltlon  of  "poOutant  and  con- 
tamtannt"  tai  aeetton  104(aK»  contatna  an 
Identical  putmlwim  rrrinalnn  BPA  Inter- 
prets the  petndeam  egelaalon  to  apply  to 
materials  aud^  as  crude  oO.  petndeuni  f  eed- 
stoda,  and  refined  petndeam  prodocts. 
even  If  a  apwjflnally  listed  or  deeignated 
haaardoua  aubstanoe  la  preaent  In  audi  prod- 


This  resptmse  deariy  depicts  an 
Agoocy  whose  hands  are  tied.  Outrar 
geous  as  it  may  seem,  the  letter  dem- 
onstrates that  even  if  EPA  admowl- 
edges  the  presence  of  a  hssardous  sub- 
stance sudi  as  boisene  at  a  hasardous 
wastedte.  the  Agency  win  not  naipaod 
if  the  preeence  of  the  substance  is 
traced  to  a  petroleum  product. 

The  facts  demonstrate,  moreover, 
that  theee  tanks  present  an  Imminent 
hasard  to  the  health  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Nearly  half  the  country 
relies  on  ground  wato*  for  its  supply  of 
drinking  water  and  leaking  tanks  are 
one  of  the  leading  suspects  for  ground 
water  contamination  New  York  State 
has  estimated  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  its 
underground  gas  tanks  are  leaking 
now.  Experts  estimate  that  there  are 
76,000  to  100,000  gasoUne  tanks  nsr 
ttooally  that  may  currently  be  leaking 
and  that  up  to  880.000  tanks  msy  be 
leaking  within  the  next  5  years. 

Last  year.  Ctmgress  took  action 
during  the  reauthorisation  of  the  Re- 
source Recovery  and  Conservation  Act 
to  create  a  oomprehendve  Fedoml  reg- 
ulatory   program    for    underground 
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tanks.  The  RCRA  amendinent  wm  de- 
signed to  prevent  future  ipills.  but  It 
did  not  lift  the  shackles  that  prevent 
EPA  from  deanlnc  up  tank  leaks  and 
tosic  wastcsltes  where  petroleum  is  in- 
volved.   

My  leciBlatkm  vlU  simply  give  EPA 
the  manrtatif  it  currently  lacks  to  dean 
up  underground  tank  leaks  and  sets 
aside  a  designated  percentage  of  8u- 
perfund  to  deal  with  these  tanks.  By 
lifting  the  so«alled  petroleum  exdu- 
si<».  thte  legislation  win  free  EPA  to 
take  actions  to  prevent,  minlmiiie.  or 
mitigatf  damage  to  the  envlnmment 
caused  by  leaking  gas  tanks.  It  would 
aUow  EPA  to  give  the  assistance  that 
was  needed  to  help  my  constituents  In- 
cluding such  provisions  as  alternate 
water  supplies,  temporary  evacuation 
and  housing  ol  people  threatened  by 
gasoline  tank  leaks. 

The  massive  v>ill  that  occurred  in 
my  district  can  happen  anywhere.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  cam- 
plete  the  work  it  began  last  year  to 
deal  with  leaking  tanks.  Let  us  allow 
EPA  to  get  to  work  on  these  leaking 
gas  tanks  before  it  is  too  late. 

HJLiasi 
A  MD  to  provide  that  the  Cooiprelieneive 
fiiTlraiiBMBtsl  Reeponae.  Oompeimttan. 
and  Ustamty  Act  of  19M  wiU  ipply  to  cer- 
tain petnleiim  sod  to  estsbUah  s  aepuate 
secount  in  the  Superfund  for  leaklns  un- 
deisroand  atonce  tank! 
B€  U  enmeted  fty  Ou  Senate  and  Houee  of 
BeprtaentaHvee   of  the  United  Statee   of 
America  in  CemoreeaaaaemHed, 
— enow  L  wnwuPM  «»cmMow. 

(a)  ^■"■^■— *■  or  CKRCLA.— ^Bection  101 
of  the  Comprebenaive  Knvtraninental  Re- 
apoiMe.  Compewtlan.  and  UaUlity  Act  of 
19M  is  aaended— 

(1)  by  tnaertinc  "(a)  to  Oboal.— "  after 
"101."; 

(a>  by  atrikinc  out  "does  not  include  petro- 
leum" in  paragraph  (14)  thereof  and  all  tbat 
follows  down  to  "doea  not  include  natural 
ns":>ad 

O)  by  adding  tbe  followlns  new  aubaection 
at  the  end  tbereoT 

"(b)  PsnoLBOii.— Tbe  proviaiona  of  tbla 
Act  ataall  apply  to  petroleum,  tncludlns 
crude  oil  or  any  fraction  or  component  or 
derivative  thereof,  in  tbe  aame  manner  and 
to  tbe  aame  extent  aa  ancb  pravlalaaa  apply 
to  any  basardoua  tii^t*"'**  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (14).  but  on^  if  aucb  petroleum 
(or  fraction,  component,  or  derbrattve  there- 
of) ia  otberwiae  apedflrally  bated  or  dasig- 
nated  aa  a  baaardoua  aiiliatanfT  under  aub' 
paragraph  (A).  (B).  (C).  (D).  (X).  or  (P)  Of 
aukaeettaKaMMX". 

(b)  ConoamiM  Amswusia.— All  refer- 
eneea  in  any  ptwvlalop  of  law  to  aectlaD 
"101"  of  tbe  Oampfcbenrtve  ^mrbonmental 
Reapooae.  crompeMatton.  and  UaUIity  Act 
of  lltO  or  to  any  pnnrialan  of  tbat  aeetlon 
are  hereby  ■■-—«V»<  to  refer  to  aeetlon 
"lOKar  of  that  Act 

oc  s.  aar-isiDa  poa  undbbgbouno  sioaAci 

TANia 

SecUon  221  of  the  Comprebenaive  Knvl- 
ranmental  Reaponae.  Oompenaation.  and  U- 
aUlity  Act  of  IMO  ia  amwMJad  by  addtais  the 
f aDowtng  new  aubaection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  ktt'*""""'  or  SsruAn  Aoootnrr 

TAMKa. 


"(1)  Cnanow  or  aoooom.— There  ia  aa- 
tai  tbe  Superfund  a  aeparate  a«- 
to  be  known  aa  the  Xealdng  Under- 
ground Stonga  Tank  Aoeount'  (beretaiaftar 
tai  tbto  wi^rtr**""  referred  to  aa  the  'Ac- 
count') conaMtng  of  aucb  asaounta  aa  may 
be  traoaf aired  to  the  Aoeount  sa  provided  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  "nunavBa  io  mjoouwx.— The  flaere- 
tary  of  tbe  Treasury  abaD  tranafer  to  tbe 
Aoeount  from  tbe  Reaponae  Trust  Fund 
mwme^mtm  equivalent  to  A5  percent  of  tbe 
mwmrmm*M  appropriated  to  tbat  TTust  nmd 
under  tbto  aectlop.  

AmounU  in  tbe  Account  aball  be  available 
fbr  ezpandtturea  which  may  Iw  made  from 
tlie  Reaponae  Ituat  Fund  under 
(c)  solely  by  reaaon  of  tbe 
made  to  aeetlon  101  by  the  Superfund  Leak- 
ing UudM sound  Storate  'nnk  Aiiieiiibiieuta 
of  logs.  Any  expenditure  wbleta  may  be 
made  from  tbe  Acoount  may  be  saade  only 
from  tbe  Account. 

"(4)  RVATASIS  ABVAIKSS.— 

"(A)  Aonnusanoai  or  nuunvmts.— "Hie 
Secretary  may  transfer,  aa  repayable  ad- 
vancea.  to  tbe  Account  from  other  amounta 
in  tbe  RiTtmrt  l^uat  Fund  such  anna  aa 
from  time  to  time,  be  neeeaaary  to 
tbe  expenditurea  deacribed  tai  para- 
graph (2). 

"(B)  RarATMBrr  or  abvaiksb.— Advancea 
made  to  tbe  Aoeount  puraoant  to  tbla  pais- 
grapb  aball  be  repaid,  and  interast  on  audi 
advancaa  abaU  be  paid,  to  tbe  Reaponae 
Tnist  Fund,  when  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
TTeaaury  determinea  tbat  moncja  are  avail- 
able  for  aucb  purpoaea  tai  the  Account  (or 
when  requbed  pursuant  to  aubparagnpb 
(D)). 

"(C)  Raxb  or  ijiiMBSSi.— Tbe  interest  on 
advances  made  purauant  to  tbla  paragraph 
aball  be  at  rates  detennlned  under  tbe  rulea 
of  aeetlon  222(bX2)  and  abaU  be  compound- 
ed annually. 

"(D)  LDtmaiaan  oa  ASVAacas.— Rulea 
atanllar  to  tbe  nilee  of  aeetlon  222(c)(2)  aball 
apply  for  purpoaea  of  tbla  paragraph.".* 


WE  ARE  THE  WORU> 


HON.  RKHARD  RAY 


n  TBB  BousB  or 


'ATTW 


Tvetday,  AprU  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  something 
that  I  saw  on  televisl<Hi.  because  I 
hoqpe  that  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  country  will  get  a  chance  to 
see  It. 

AU  of  us  are  aware  of  the  absolutely 
tragic  situation  which  Is  taking  place 
in  Africa.  Children  are  starving  by  the 
tens  of  thousands;  and  when  that  hap- 
pens it  tells  me  that  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  way  the  adults 
are  running  the  wiHid. 

Like  most  of  you.  I  voted  for  leglsla^ 
Uan  to  send  more  funds  taDito  that  trou- 
Ided  area.  Although  there  are  few 
issues  that  we  vote  on  up  here  that  are 
(dear  cut.  providing  food  and  help  for 
those  that  are  starving  Is  a  clear 
choice  for  me. 

What  I  saw  on  television  has  to  do 
with  the  efforts  that  scmie  people,  who 
are   not   involved   with   government. 


have  made  to  hdp.  and  I  was  moved 
by  irtiat  I  saw. 

Apparently,  after  the  night  of  the 
American  Music  Awards,  some  of  the 
hltfiest  priced  musical  talent  on  this 
planet  went  to  a  recording  studio  and 
made  a  record  and  a  video  disk  enti- 
tled "We  Are  the  ChUdren." 

In  addition  to  their  talent,  these  mu- 
sicians contributed  $1  mOllon  of  their 
own  money  to  cover  the  productton 
and  distribution  costs.  An  the  proceeds 
of  the  album,  video,  record,  and  T- 
shtats  wni  go  for  African  famine  relief 
and  current  estfanates  are  that  these 
efforts  should  bring  In  over  $380  mU- 
Ikm  for  this  cause. 

I  wont  even  pretend  to  say  that  I 
reoognlaed  all.  or  even  a  majority  of 
the  famous  faces  which  I  saw  on  the 
screen.  I  am  not  very  much  In  touch 
with  tottey's  music 

But  although  I  did  not  recognise  the 
faces,  I  certainly  felt  the  mood  and 
emotion  which  flowed  from  that 
group.  These  entertainers  had  Just 
been  nominated  for  the  most  prestigi- 
ous awards  In  their  taadustry.  Some 
had  woo  and  some  had  lost 

But  an  that  seemed  forgotten  and 
Inslgnlfleant  In  the  fboes  that  I  saw. 
These  talentod  musicians  had  com- 
bined their  efforts  and  abilities  to 
come  forward  with  a  message  of  hope 
and  eternal  optimism  that  people  seem 
to  be  able  to  hang  onto  In  spite  of  ev- 
erything that  confronts  us. 

I  hope  that  everyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber and.  Indeed,  everyone  In  our  coun- 
try wfll  buy  a  copy  of  this  reoord,  and 
take  the  «'*«^»m<*  to  see  the  video.  Be- 
cause It  remlndB  us  that  children  come 
to  us  stral^t  from  God.  and  are  the 
hogft  that  we  have  for  the  future. 

But  It  also  tdls  us  that  the  only 
chance  we  truly  have  to  work  our  way 
into  the  brighter  future  that  we  aU 
want  is  to  care  about  one  another  as 
human  beings.  Oovemment  can  help. 
But  unless  we,  as  a  people  care  enough 
about  each  other  to  put  aside  our  Indi- 
vidual problems  and  concerns  and 
devote  some  attentkm  to  the  world 
that  we  are  leaving  tat  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  there  Is  no  consti- 
tution that  has  ever  been  written  or 
no  government  that  has  ever  been 
formed  which  win  be  able  to  save  us.« 


A  NICARAOUAN  REPDOEB 
FAMILY'S  PLEA  FOR  HELP 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 


n  TBS  HOVSS  or  unBUIl'ATIVB 

Tuesday.  April  2, 1995 

•  Mr.  UVINaSTON.  Mr.  Bpeaker. 
since  the  Sandlnhita  government  took 
power  In  Nicaragua  In  1070,  thousands 
of  NIcaraguan  dttens  have  fled  their 
country  to  se^  refuge  from  the  harsh 
poUdes  of  that  totaUtarian  rule.  It  Is 
right  and  proper  for  the  United  States 


to  come  to  the  ,ald  of  these  refugees 
and  to  oppose  the  SandlnMa  aovem- 
ment  which  hgs  forced  them  ftom 
theirhonies. 

It  is  hard  for  t|ie  American  people  to 
conceive  of  a  stiuatlon  bad  enoiwh  to 
make  home-fliiAt  happen.  We  do  not 
see  much  about  It  on  televMon,  and 
we  do  not  have  any 
enoeo  to  draw  aa  In  trytnt  to 
stand  It  Conseonently,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  short  but  poiffoant  letter  from 
Salvador  Plerrol  Aimljo.  wbo  Is  . 
dent  of  the  Cfvii^  Committee  of  Mloara- 
guan  EmlgrantA  He  wrote  the  letter 
on  February  lo;  1065,  to  tbe 
fanUly  of  Batdn  Rouge, 
thanldng  ^hem  m' their  refngse  rdlef 
efforts  throat  iFMends  of  the  Amscl- 
eas,  a  private  funded,  nonprofit 
group  they  havd  formed.  I  underrtand 
thto  letter  Is  ty^knl  of  those  received 
by  Friends  of  lUte  Ametfeas  In  the 
course  of  their  vwrk  with  refOgees. 

This  to  an  Ehtflsh  translation,  of 
course,  Mr.  ^Meker,  but  I  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  anyone  taitetested 
with  a  copy  of  the  ftianlah  originaL 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

FssBoasT  10.  ifgg. 
Tax  JSSKun  FuniT. 
Baton  Mew0t,  UL  \ 

I  would  Uks  to  thsnk  you  for  your  CtarM- 
maacard  and  MteTonr  beat  wbhas  tbat 
you  and  your  ISmlb  are  wdL 

We  bad  a  diffinit  time  undentanding  tbe 
letter  beeause  wejdant  ipeak  TTg**-*-.  but 
we  oould  see  tbe  peanttfal  boaae  yoa  have 
foimed  wltb  youifwlfe  and  beautiful  dill- 
,  Ood  exlats  in  your  home 
aa  you  profeaa  yoig'  Christian  fSttb  as  awry 
immaa  being 

hi  regsrd  to  bow  we  mcaragosn  refugees 
are  llvtais.  I  wantlto  teU  you  tbat  the  vlo- 
lenoe  grows  tai  mcbTMua  every  dv  bseanae 
tbe  mearaguan  people  cannot  stand  tbe  tai- 
Justlce  of  tbe  cnineaimiBt  regtane  that  mlea 
my  country.  I 

Recently  wc  have  received 
en  who  ham  ooaa^  with  their  anas 
twhiitaniy  mntOsud.  tortured  by  tbe 


Ur  Ubaty.  I 


Bvself  pammslly.  tbe  valuable  help  you 
with  tbe  other  group  of 
ua  with  Sboeboxee 
plead  to  your  aplrtt  of 
and  tbe  phnantbrople 
mirlt  of  the  omnlwiMnn  directed  by  your 
■  wile,  tbat  yon  help  tbe  Mleaiaguan  ref- 
wbo  are  Uvlng  in  Bondnraa  wttboot 
hiiiiwMMi  condltlona  be-. 


lUia  week  an  ^vansellcal 
with  blB  body  atanOat  ecmpletdy 


ia  only  alive  by 
tbat  be  was 
nittai.  then 
lona.  The 


siiived 
HS 
Of  Ood.  He  told  me 
in  a  booae  by  the 
with  two  other 
tbenvraad 
around  tbe  bouael  the  walk  of  wbMi  wen 
made  of  wood.  Ihen  they  set  Are  to  tbe 
bouae.  Tbe  two  ^tber  BfangaMral  paatcri 
died  tai  tbe  fire  s4d  be  ataie  was  asvsd  by 
Ood'a  divine  aslvatfan. 

Ibii  type  of  IneUant  la  frequently  repeat- 
ed and  tbe  BuB^n  Rights  rnmmiartnn  ia 
notoriouB  by  ita  Absenoe  and  never  makea 
alatementa  reeardpig  aucb  dreusMtaneaa.  It 
appean  tbat  tbe  communiato  enjoy  tbe  prtv- 
Uege  of  murdering  our  NIeaiagnsa 
in  audi  a  bnmiUialBg  way  and  tbe 
Rlgbta  OommiaaiaB  overiooks 

We  would  Ukel  for  our  trianda  bi  tbe 
United  Statea  to  ^rganiae  and  bdp  us  false 
our  voices  of  protSat  to  tbe  world  ao  an  wm 
know  of  tbe  hihn^ian  ads  being  eaaunltted 
agslnst  tbe 

We  have  aufflcl»int  evidcnee  and  are  pre- 
pared to  docuneat  atanDar  eaaas  sodi  as  I 
have  narrated. 


"Hie  nnsiber  of  Ificaraguaa  refnseee  ia 
growing  by  tbe  day.  they  are  aiek.  weartng 
ngii  and  famgry.  The  majoetty  of  tboae  ref- 
ugeea  an  etafldm.  women  and  tbe  dderly. 
The  yoong  people  main  in  tbe  monn- 
talna  of  Miearagna  flgbttaw  along  aide  tbe 
I  tigbtan.  tbe  true  beroea  (rf  tbe  Mlo- 
We  would  appreciate  a  vialt 
frma  yoa  snd  your  wife  ao  tbat  together 
yoa  ooaM  wttnaaa  tbe  need  of  our  peoide 
and  yoa  eoald  give  ua  tbe  bdp  we  need  from 
charttaUe  pwsoos  aoeb  aa  you. 
I  will  aay  no  more. 

I  amd  beat  wlahea  to  you  and  to  your 
fSmlly. 

SaLVASoa  Pnasor  AaMUO. 
dH  OomUe  Cfrloo  de  tmir 
/Heangneneea,  ConUouo  a  la 
£ovia  Mlaaomiea,  DanU.  Department 
del  Baraiao,  Honduraa,  Central  Amer- 
ica. 
So  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  result  of 
the  lofty  promises  the   Sandinistas 
made  to  the  worid— and  to  their  own 
people— upon  the  success  of  their  revo- 
lutfam.  Let's  face  It  Mr.  ^leaker.  they 
broke  their  mromlses  of  yesterday.  We 
should  not  be  foolish  oiou^  to  be- 
lieve their  promises  today.* 


USER  TAX  EQUITY 


I  also  wlab  to 


name  of  tbe  Nkmraguan  people,  and  for 


once  again  in  tbe 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

orcAuroBjru 
n  IHB  HOUgg  or  B^raBSBTXATTVaS 

Tuesday,  AprU  2. 199S 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
would  be  of  greater  assistance  to  the 
budget  crisis  we  face  than  to  Increase 
relianoe  on  dedicated  user  fees.  Both 
the  admlBistratlan  and  the  Budget 
Ooramlttee  have  advocated  this  ap- 
praadL  Yet  the  budget  process  Itsdf 
provides  powerful  disincentives  to  rais- 
ing those  dedicated  revenues.  It  does 
so  because  In  the  aggregate  It  looks  at 
total  revenues  and  at  total  ezpendi- 
tures  and  compares  the  two,  but  It 
tends  to  Ignore  the  dedicated  relatlon- 
shUi  between  some  of  those  revenues 
and  some  of  those  expenditures.  Once 
the  dedicated  revenues  are  enacted, 
the  budget  process  tends  to  take  their 
imirtTrrf  as  a  given,  but  treats  the  ex- 
penditures side  as  a  completely  open 
guestian.  subject  to  severe  llmltatlcm 
even  where  dedicated  revenues  contin- 
ue to  flow  in  unabatecL 

We  hAve  had  this  problem  in  the 
Aviation  Trust  Fund  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Dedicated  revenues  are  en- 
acted baaed  on  cotaln  levels  of  need 
snd  anthoriied  mending.  But  then  In 
subsequent  yean  the  budget  process 
consMers  those  spending  levels  com- 
pletely disembodied  from  the  dedicat- 
ed revmues  on  which  they  are  basecL 


The  result  is  that  budget  resolutions 
snd  enf(»oement  devices  are  easily 
used  to  cut  the  expenditure  skle  while 
leaving  the  revenue  side  untouche(L 
The  dose  relattansh^)  originally  In- 
tended by  Congress  when  It  enacted 
the  dedicated  revenues  Is  lost 

This  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
programs  and  the  taxpayers  Invtrtved. 
It  is  also  detrimental  to  the  budget 
process  Itself,  because  this  kind  of  ex- 
perience is  used  to  oppose  new  dedicat- 
ed revenues  which  would  ease  the 
budget  squeeae  and  would  provide  as- 
sured.  flnsndng  mechanisms  particu- 
larly for  our  capital  investment-type 
programs.  Hie  argument  against  pro- 
posals to  support  additional  program 
areas  with  dedicated  revenues  is  that 
the  promises  accompanying  dedicated 
tax  proposals  are  Just  a  ruse:  "Once 
you  get  the  revenue.  we'U  never  see 
the  mending  you've  promised."  Unto 
we  deal  with  that  concern,  we  wiU  con- 
tinue to  face  stiff  opposition  to  user 
fees  snd  other  forms  of  dedicated  reve- 
nue. 

Programs  supported  by  dedicated 
revenues  snd  afflicted  by  the  problems 
I  have  Just  mentioned  Include  not  only 
aviation,  but  also  sudi  progrsms  as 
highways  snd  transit  Lrglslatltm  I  am 
Introdudng  today,  the  User  Tax 
Equity  Act  of  1085.  would  deal  with 
that  concern  by  providing  that  pro- 
grams supported  by  dedicated  reve- 
nues would  not  be  subject  to  the  vari- 
ous enforcement  devices  of  the  budget 
jnooess.  If  snd  aaiy  If  the  dedicated 
revenues  provided  by  the  Congress 
were  fully  adequate  to  cover  the  costs 
of  the  program.  In  <»ther  words.  If  you 
can  raise  the  revenue,  you  can  spend 
It  This  would  wply  not  only  to  exist- 
ing dedicated  revenue  programs,  but 
to  such  new  dedicated  revenue  pro- 
grams as  the  Congress  might  choose  to 
enact  dther  of  the  contract  authority 
type  or  the  prior  appropriation  type. 
This  bin  would  not  in  sny  wsy  effect 
the  entitlement  programs,  such  as 
Social  Security. 

This  is  basicslly,  theref(ne.  a  pay-as- 
you-go  proposal  The  Congress  would 
be  assured  that  the  programs  covered 
by  this  bOl  would  not  ccmtribute  (me 
dime  to  the  dtfldt  since  they  would 
be  re(iulred  to  be  at  least  fully  self- 
supporting. 

It  also  does  not  take  these  programs 
off  budget  their  anticipated  revenues 
snd  expenditures  would  stUl  be  indud- 
ed  In  the  unified  budget 

Mr.  ^Dcako*,  the  bfll  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  simflarin  concept  to  lan- 
guage I  worked  to  have  induded  in 
last  year's  budget  resolutkm  snd 
which  this  House  did  apmove  last  year 
as  part  of  the  House  budget  resolu- 
tl(«.  So  I  think  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  come  to  recogniae  that  it 
Is  no  kmger  enough  that  in  imposing 
dedicated  xuer  taxes  we  make  reasona- 
ble efforts  at  the  outset  to  size  those 
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taxes  so  that  they  wOl  produce  reve- 
nuca  roughly  equal  to  what  we  plan  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

llanoe  upon  general  revenuea.  Slieclfl- 
caUy.  it  directs  the  President  upon  en- 


April  3,1985 

I  am  proud  to  Insert  In  the  Rnooan, 
"My  Pledge  to  America."  by  MarJorie 


April3,19SS\ 


INTERNATIONAL  DOLUUl 
TRADINO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Isfs.  Ths 


do  not 


re-    fighting  bla  way  to  work 
wtsa  blgbwsyt  Wm  be  sa 
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Mi.£^  K  B»s'^>9mv^x^«s  v^r 


UxM  w  that  they  will  produce  reve- 
nues rouKhly  equal  to  what  we  plan  to 
ipend  oo  the  relevant  proframi  in 
future  jreaia.  In  falrncei  to  thoee  who 
pay  these  uier  taxca,  and  tn  defense  of 
our  own  credibility  in  imposing  them, 
we  also  have  to  provide  some  reasona- 
ble likelihood  that  we  wlU  in  fact 
spend  in  future  yean  thoee  amounts 
we  ssBumed  at  the  outset  when  we  de- 
termined the  level  of  the  user  taxes. 

In  shmrt.  If  we  are  serious  about  pay- 
as-you-co.  thai  we  are  goinc  to  have  to 
let  pay-as-you-go  work.  These  user 
taz-suppcnted  programs  are  fully  self- 
supporting;  they  dont  contribute  one 
dime  to  the  deficit;  they  represent  ex- 
actly the  approa^  we  should  be  en- 
couraging. This  Isgiilstlcm  would 
simply  allow  us  to  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ise we  make  when  we  knpose  these 
dedicated  user  taxes  that  they  will  be 
spent  for  certain  dedicated  purposes. 
It  would  do  that  by  allowing  spending 
for  such  programs  to  be  as  great  as. 
but  never  greater  than,  the  dedicated 
revenues  being  collected  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  programs  covered  by  this 
bill  are  now  fully  self-supporting  and 
would  rsmain  so  If  this  tadll  were  en- 
acted. What  would  be  different,  how- 
evtr.  is  that  we  would  be  less  likely  to 
set  dedicated  tax  levels  based  <«  one 
set  of  spending  assimiptiftnt.  only  to 
find  ourselves  railroaded  into  lower 
vending  levels,  ballooning  trust  fund 
suiplusss,  and  an  angry  dtlienry 
which  feds  it  was  hoodwinked  when 
we  set  user  tax  levels.* 


FREE  TRADE  VICTIlfS  ACT  OP 
1966 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  (MOO 
ni  THE  aousB  or  KKfUMmt. 

Tueidav.  AprU  2.  29U 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  what  might  aptly  be 
termed  the  Ptee  Trade  Victims  Act  of 
1M6.  This  UU  extends  the  Ttade  Ad- 
justment Assistant  (TAAl.  Program 
for  Import-Impacted  TJJB.  Oram  and 
woiters  for  4  yeaia.  While  meachlng 
about  the  magic  of  the  marke^daoe 
and  the  virtues  of  the  strmg  dollar  for 
American  consumers,  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnlstiatlon  contlnuw  to  ignore  the 
mounting  toll  of  American  markets 
and  Jobs  that  are  being  saerlfloed  to  Its 
disastrous  trade  and  fiseal  policies. 
Tlie  TAA  nfogram  Is  needed  more  des- 
perately  now  than  at  any  time  since  it 
was  created  In  1974.  If  we  are  to  do 
anything  to  help  those  vIctimlKd  by  a 
trade  defkdt  that  exceeded  $130  billion 
in  1964. 

My  bill  Is  In  tune  with  our  times.  It 
simply  extends  the  current  TAA  Pro- 
gram for  4  years.  The  other  sallmt 
feature  is  that  it  lufovldes  for  a  differ- 
ent means  of  funding  the  TAA  Pro- 
gram in  the  future  than  continued  re- 


liance upon  general  revenues.  Skwdfl- 
caUy.  it  directs  the  President,  upon  en- 
actment, to  commenne  negotiations  In 
the  OATT  context  to  secure  approval 
for  meabei  countries  to  levy  an  ad- 
justment fee  on  imports  to  fliuaice 
trade  adjustment. 

Senator  Roth  has  offered  a  similar 
proposal  In  the  Senate  programs.  Such 
fees  would  be  akin  to  user  fees  to  be 
levied  on  Importers  and  nations  ex- 
porting to  America. 

Dbder  my  bOl.  If  the  President  is 
successful  in  negotiations,  the  adjust- 
ment fee  would  be  applied  as  soon  as 
OATT  spproval  is  won.  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  unsuccessful  in  negotiating 
OATT  approval  of  the  establishment 
of  adjustment  fees  during  the  next  4 
years,  then  the  fees  will  be  imposed  on 
October  1. 1969. 

I  hope  for  expeditious  action  on  this 
bOL  We  must  keep  faith  with  those 
American  companies  and  worlurs  who 
have  supported  trade  liberallntlon  In 
the  national  Interest  In  exchange  for  a 
commitment  honored  by  every  Presi- 
dent tram  Kennedy  through  Carter  to 
provide  trade  adjustmsnt  assistance.* 


I  am  proud  to  Insert  In  the  Rnooas. 
"My  Pledge  to  America,"  by  Marjorie 
RScholtK 


to  BM  Anartaa.  I  temtt  to  you.  I 
not  etth  ofM  «e«M  but  vttta  tlM  rieh- 
DHi  sod  poww  of  BiaiaBS  of  volew.  I  brtng 
you  s  praalM  to  iMtp  our  eooBlry  ■tvoog  by 
not  formtliw  tho  part.  I  pledso  to  mMm- 
b«  that  tho  tidtsmsnt  sad  vttsUty  of 
Is  an  oeho— it  is  a  rthain  not  a  now 
Its  utioif  wss  niBg  by  PUgrins  sad 
doiiitaboy*  and  mflon.  It 
adMroiwtttaan  aeeant  on  aeeeptaneo. 
10.  This  MMW  ttfis  us  that 
today  was  abapsd  by 
«m  be  (ranad  by  todayl 

I  am  o  etaUd  of  today.  A  pmcny  of  i 
naota.  of  tlia  »rd  Olympiad,  of 
eomputen  and  of  IMlBaB  rattagi. 

Amariea'a  yomig  paepte  look  to 
tlooa  of  long  ago  Itv  suldaneo.  Tlisy  oxpton 
•aeh  bottan  with  tho  nnnnilwiM  of  two 
taundrad  aoow  yaais  of  linamiHj  and  grU 


EXPLANATION  FOR  MISSED 
VOTE 


Tooiw  Amartea  piadsm   to 
Hist  Sally  lUda  voold  not  have  1 
bad  ttamo  now  ban  a 

J«aw  AMkaoB  would  not 
bavo  oMdB  a  Md  for  tiM  praaJdwcf  bad 
tho*  now  bami  an  Almham  Uneola-tbat 
Jaana  Kiikpatrlck  eoold  not  ad*ni  the 
DUItad  mtlcas  bad  th««  nsvsr  be«i  an  ■- 

^BDOw  flwOQMV8n^^*%Ottw  suB9  IlflOOOft  OOQifl  DOC 

bava  naenod  CtaryalH-  bad  tbara  i 


nifimirMw  bas  tlis      Ibo 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILIIAN 

ranw 

raesdaK  April  Z,  199S 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  I^»eaker,  I  was  in 
a  meeting  eailler  today  with  Attorney 
Oeneral  Meese  and  the  chairman  of 
our  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics, 
Congressman  Ravoil,  and  so  was 
unable  to  cast  my  vote  on  rolleall  No. 
43.  on  agreeing  to  the  cooferenoe 
report  to  HJl.  1239.  supidemental  ap- 
proivlatloas  for  African  fbmine  relief. 
Had  I  been  present  at  that  time.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye."  • 


PLEDOBTO  AMERICA 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 


TMesdoK  Aprtf  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honmed  to  place  In  the  RaooBS  an 
award-winning  entry  in  the  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  scilptwrltlng  con- 
test held  by  the  Veterans  of  Poreign 
Wars  and  their  ladles  auxiliary.  Mttjo- 
rie  Schdlts  is  a  senior  at  Fox  Chapel 
Hl^  School  in  the  18th  Congreariooal 
District  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
daughter  of  Kenneth  and  Maijorle 
Scholti  of  O'Hara  Township.  She  is 
also  an  active  participant  in  a  number 
of  sholastlc.  local,  and  community  or- 
ganisations and  would  like  to  pursue  a 
career  Inlaw. 


ooold  not  bava  takan 
bad  OmMnd  Waahtawton  nsvar  eramed  ttaa 
Wysth-s  baaottful 
I  art  ridi  with  the  ootes  of  OObart 
at«iait-end  that  IMl  Dtuaaotibm  with 
the  voioa  of  an  Al  Joim.  AsMtlea  laadi  the 
I  It  looks  f orwaid  but  Mm  alio 
It  fStgst  to  look 
'  li  straig  baeanaa  of  Hi  bls- 
tocynottaiapltooflt 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  Asmriesn  proud  of  a 

tta  gliwrtlj.  Our  flag  tdls  the  world  tbst 

aaoatttvlty-ttiat  waslth  Is  boot  on  I 

SUd  ft99  CIIOIO>  not  QB 

dsta.  I  piadta  to  be  leysl  to  thst  flsg.  I 
to  AsMflea  to  work  for  you  ...  to 
;  at  bahw  wan  faiteMad.  to  knew  poUtl- 
and  what  thair  goals  ara.  to 
about  tha  wofM  bayoBd  the  Italtod  I 
to  know  about  Amariesli  proUoom.  Why  aro 
our  oebool'a  madloeisy  IS  iwialssr  dtaanna- 
Oan  wo  eraato  Jobs  ftar  the 
'  b  tbara  a  way  to  atop  bungart 
maaoao  toward 
the  nost  eantnry  and  Uha  our  forafSthafa, 
wa  wm  BMat  thaaa  pinMwiia  head  on ...  for 
wa  ara  a  nation  of  aetloB. 

Amattea  la  a  damocracy  boot  on  draamt 
but  band  on  roalltyt  With  datarmtaiatkm 
and  bard  wofk  wo  will  aolva  our  laiiliiiiiiia 
Wo  ara  a  country  vboaa  Cabrle  la  woven  of 
atranda  of  blue  collar  muade  and  aoidlerr 


As  a  eblld  of  ttala  country  I  promlaa  to  re- 
BModMr  Amerloa'a  bistory  and  I  promlaa  to 
work  for  Amerloa'a  future. 

Ttala  la  my  pledse  to  Amerlca.a 


OmRNATtONAL  DQUiAR 
TIPPING 

HON.  IHdMAS  J.  TAIKE 

Dl  THB  HOUB  by  ■BUBBRiXIVM 

raesdaii  AprU  I  Hit 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents;  and  a  vood  Mead  of 
mine.  John  N.  Kbapp.  presldeDt  of  the 
SCI  Financial  Oroup.  Inc.  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  lA.  reoefeitly  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  fbit  editor  of  the  WaD 
Street  JoumaL  His  points  are  wdl 

tftkWl.  aJid  I  «n*»iiMMi^  Mm 

on  the  Intemal^aoal  tradtaw  of 
dollar  to  my  coPaagues. 

8CI  PmuiouL  Gaoov.  IMS., 
CadmrttSUi,  U.  Monk  it.  IMt. 
TotbeKBiToa, 

nuWM8trmtJo^mai.UCortUuittMlrmt 
Mtv  TorK  ttr. 

tbe  rtnmiMflr  fnjnTfy  to  '■«■«■■■■■■§  the 
answer  to  the  raesat  dally  psaria  of  why 
new  blgtaa  are  b^agaet  In  ttdsiaallBiial 
dcdlar  trading.  In  oUr  Introdurtory  oooiioHilf 

ths 
of  tbe  an^ltip 
and  bow  {ttaa 
of  rraaMng  money.  Ttao 
eleo  works  intenMitlonally.  An  etsaiiile  of 
ttae  inteniBtlOBal  multlplkr  In  aeHon  oo- 
curred  tai  ttao  19TM  wttta  the 
Incraaaa  in  Buro  doHan  ai 
credit  Par  ttala  ra4on  It  la  pi 
dant    tliat 

straiwtta  ia  happw^big  aJmiiltanaBuSly  witta 

i  of  OD  OAliMjttlliutfy  dkop  n  loNlffi 

by  VS.  banks,  tonrisaii  la  UjBl 

bavo  Stowed  from 

•ill  bUMop  tai  M|Ito 

wm  besnMtusl$enssel  b ttaa 
now  working  In 

Baeausa  of  a^^we  tai  ttas 

UQUldlty  prof armoa  of  bankik  raeant  growtta 
tai  ttaa  BM»ey  s^Mr  (wtalota  nnrsmlly  wwdd 

tic  eoopomie  naedil  le  not  auttieiant  to  ever- 
come  ttao  tattemattonal  eontraoUon  of  U- 
quidtty  wtaldi  ttae  4*w  rdnetanea  to  bnd  (or 

)  ISr  flURSBt  elr- 
be  dlsuaiusd  froSi  sn 
tntamatianal  paiitsetlte;  Wtaat  aaay  onee 
taave  bean  ooasidwd  to  bosneaoaaalva  rate 
of  domaatto  monetary  growtta  aaay.  In  a 
sJly  ropraaant  a 
ooatraetlODary  pfaUoy.  The 
atrengtta  of  ttae  dollar  oooptod  wttta 
nam  tai  eoBUBodl^jprieaa  la  provldbig 
portent  irniamgi  to  ttae  Vbdaral  B 
Board.  We  are  In  Mm  midrt  of  an  li 

by  a  eredl 
traetkm  aUeta.  OB  ^  world  aoale,  eaasalB  out 
moredoUaisln 
being  created  by 
growth. 

Agatnat  the  ba^drop  of  a 
supply  of  doDan.  kitemationBl  daaMndfbr 
doUara  rematais  UMdy  taidaatlo.  DoDar  do- 
nominatod  debt  Uoma  largo  tai  the  gkibal 
eoonoov  and  ttaa  akrvloe  of  ttala  debt  tawnrm 
a  ooostant  taitenia^lonal  demand  for  doDara 
'raganOem  of  prtoS.  Moreover,  in  a  world- 
wide envtronmenttaf  dwUnftig  inflatlnn.  In- 
vestment portfolfc^  are  inerwaabigly  bstaig 
reatmctured  to  invade  a  tatfger  proportiQn 
of  flnandal  aaaeta  of  wbldi  TS  pereent  of 
tbe  worid's  aupply  are  rtwinmtnatod  In  dol- 


Ian.  Tte  debt  aervlee  an 

fSr  doOara  do  not 

wlileta  are  aobleet  to 

,  but  rattaer  are  demanda  wtaieta 

I  In  nature.  Tbe  bottom  line 

U- 


ttannglioat  ttae  global 

win  be  found  In 

of  the  IntematioDal  enrrency 

Mngtb  pcevaila. 

of 

Wttta  a  dadtadng 


figtating  tale  way  to  work  on  a  crowded 
mban  talgtawayf  wm  lie  aee  tlioae  diatant 
brake  ligtata  wtalle  tae's  abaoibed  wttta  doa- 
ing  a  mnltlBilllifln  dollar  Bnropean  deal? 

A  fSw  yaara  back,  we  bad  a  neatdant  who 
waa  parttaanly  deacribad  aa  liaving  trouble 
cboirtng  gum  and  walking  at  ttae  aame  time. 
Can  we  expect  aa  oandi  tnm  ttae  average 


aa  Inflatioo4alndad  UA  Federal 
Beard  wm  Bueoeed  In  keeping  Infia- 
tioB  low.  probably  too  low. 
Our  praaant  eonrsa  of  tight  monetary 
wffl  taMraadngly  deetafeHlae  our  do- 
by.  (a)  eoatrfbutta«  to 
(b)  prooMting  larger  trade 
(o>  wmkwnhig  the  domeatic  econo- 
my and  leaving  large  amounts  of  eapaetty 
Hmitiitoart.  and.  therrtiy.  (d)  fnntiaalng  ttae 
alaa  of  ttae  Paderal  budget  deflett.  We 
alionld  not  fear  a  pcdley  of 
nomie  growtta  tai  ttala 
of  ttae  poarthllHy  of  rrtgnlting  tnfiatlfln, 
Thate  Is  a  Isrge  smount  of  unnaed  capacity 
In  ttao  world  ooonomie  ayrtem.  and  ttae  de- 
flationary riaka  of  our  preaent  courae  appear 
to  subatantiaDy  outwelgta  ttae  dangeraof  tai- 


poUcy  should  be  to  bock  off 
aOowtaig  ttae  dollar  to  stabHlae 
and  ratraee  put  of  Ita  advance.  Ttala  wm 
tadp  our  oeonomy  to  grow  wttta  ttae  added 
raautt  ttast  wa  wm  riirlnk  our  budget  deficit 
whan  eooBoeaie  growtta  adda  Incremental 
tax  doHaiB  to  ttae  eoff era  of  ttae  government. 
On  ttao  ottaar  taand.  if  we  do  not  aupidy  ade- 
quate kitenmtfcmal  doDar  liquldtty,  we  rl* 
ttae  daatmotlon  of  American  agileidture,  ttae 
of  American  mannteeturlng 
of  an  ongoing  coDapae  of  world 
prioea.  tbe  bankruptcy  of  world 


Can  drivera  aafdy  pick  np  a  telepliooe. 
dtad  tt  and  talk  at  levtta-prcauaMbly  about 
aubleeta  ttaat  ara  too  taaportaat  to  wait?  I 
doDt  ttaink  ao.  The  car  taleplione  ia  aa  taivi- 
tatton  to  vlanal.  tartllft  y*  aadttoty  ooo- 
fliet  BfCB  if  ttae  driver  taaa  ttae  expeulve 
"taaadB-iree~  option,  talktaig  and  Uatenlng 
on  ttae  piMme  adda  a 
plication  to  dilvlug. 

Too  often,  we  accept  ttae  ponaaquencea  of 
tnrbnntogj  wtttaont  queattoBs  about  Ita  uaea 
and  Umlta.  What  to  tlito  oaUnlar  tdepbooe? 
b  tt  a  tool  or  a  toy?  If  a  toy.  tt  ataould  give 
ttae  naer  pleasure  snd  not  aobjeet  lilm  to  un- 
wananted  taaaarda.  If  a  tool,  where  oooceD- 
trattan  to  a  neceaaary  dement,  ttaen  tt 
be  ueed  In  the  repoae  of  ttae  bock 
or  a  parkway  not  area. 

sar.  5<MM0  people  died  tai  car  aed- 
To  liidp  ooadMt  tlito  tianghtitr.  many 
are  raWng  diinkliig  agm  and  atanoat 
all  taave  banned  ttae  uae  of  atereo  taead- 
ptaflOM  by  drtvera.  By  allowing  drivliig  and 


youn. 

Joaa  N.  Knur, 
Chairman  and  PrttUentm 


AUTO  SAFETY  AND  CAR  PHONES 


of  aerkma  dtotraetlon,  botta  pbyaieal 
iiMintal.  that  ran  bad  to  fftillahina 

As  odbilar-tdapiione  aervloe  to  quite  new, 
ttaere  are  no  atattattCB' about  ita  effoeta  on 
road  aaf ety.  In  MOw  Jeraay.  for  ■'■^p'*.  ac- 
cident-report f orBM  do  not  require  Info 
tlon  about  wtaetlier  a  oellnlar  pbone 
being  uaed  at  ttae  ttane  of  ttae  taMident. 

But  vdiy  ataould  we  watt  for  ttae  taievttable 
conHimation.  wlien  «*■«"■««"  aenae  dictat«e 
aome  aort  of  aaf  ety  guldrtinaa  far  car  tde- 
ptaonea?  Tbe  Vederal  Communicatioaa  Oom- 
—'■■'—  and  our  atate  Ingtolatiiraa  ataould 
quickly  deviaa  aucta  guldaiinaa  Cdlnlar4ele- 
ptaooe  manufSctnrara  and  tnatallrra  ataould 
make  aaf  ety  ttae  centerpiece  of  ttadr  mar- 
kettaig  atiateglea.  And  we  all  ataould  leeog- 
niae  ttae  potential  daiwera  of  tlita 
and  demand  prudent  regiilation.a 


HON.  ROBERT  &  TOiffilCELU 


PATRICIA  ROBERTS  HARRIS 


DT 


■ouagog] 


rATIVB 


Tueadav,  AprU  2, 1985 


•  Mr.  TORRICELLL  Mr.  l^ieaker.  I 
rise  today  to  share  an  article  on  the 
matter  <rf  oar  phone  safety  with  my 
colleagues.  Written  by  BCr.  Oerald 
LeBoff .  of  Tsaneck.  It  outlines  the  po- 
tential safety  hanrda  gssociated  with 
teleiriioaflB  In  ears.  It  Is  an  article 
iriiidi  prorides  valuable  InsiiSits  Into  a 
proUsm  wtakli  has  yet  to  be  fully  ex- 
amlDMl  by  auto  manufacturers  and 
highway  safety  officials,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  WMlrtw  Its  points  car^uOy. 
[Prom  the  New  Tock  Tbnea.  Peb.  1. 10SS] 


Cm 


8AfC7 


(By  Gerald  A.  LeBoff) 
N  J.— Haa  anyone  stopped  to 
the  aafety  prablema  of  car  tele- 
Adverttoen  of  the  new  aervlee,  obvl- 
ooSly  tiytaig  to  downplay  ttae  toaue.  ataow 
jiictuim  of  ood  esaeuUvw  cruiBing  down 
uncrowded  blgliwaya.  one  band  on  the 
irtiad  and  one  on  tbe  aet  But  what  about 
ttae  liard-drtving,  get-tt-done-yeeterday  type 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

nr  TBI  Housi  or  uraBBaTATivB 

Tuadav.  AprU  2. 19tS 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Pa- 
tricia Roberts  Harris,  who  passM  away 
lastweA 

Pat  Harris  truly  left  her  mark  on 
this  dty  and  this  Natkiii.  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  for  which  we  wUl  always 
remember  her.  Her  achievements  were 
many— the  first  black  woman  to  serve 
in  a  President's  CaUnet.  as  a  n.8.  Am- 
bassador, and  as  dean  of  <me  of  our 
Nation's  outstanding  law  schools. 

Although  we  will  remember  her  for 
her  contributions,  we  cannot  forget 
that  Pat  Harris  embodied  a  mirit  that 
swept  this  Nation  during  her  life- 
time—the  mlrit  of  the  dvll  rights 
movement,  of  which  she  was  an  inte- 


7528 


gral  part.  She  fought  all  her  life  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Join  the  American  people  and  ask  your 

1.  .  .■.—!■  I.I     *o    mtmr^    K»<,W    *<•    »1«A    n«nnl« 
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bsttle  waa  foiwbt  for  tbto  dty  on  tbe 
af   the   Danube.   The  wlttadrawlnc 


April  3, 1985 

Oereban.  Bncutlve  Secretary, 
D.C..  Mareta  tt.  ISM.* 
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Most  of  those 


who  attempt  suldde 
IlL  but  are  healthy 
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9urred  California  to  be  the  first  State 
In  the  Nation  to  pass  leglslslion  man- 

dotin*  o  atatcwlde  vmith  tiirfito  nre- 
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gnl  part.  She  fought  all  her  Ufe  to 
make  this  eountry  lire  up  to  the  Ideals 
of  equality  ami  Justice  for  alL  The  chrU 
rlahts  movement  opened  up  the  fates 
of  opportunity  in  this  Nation  for  so 
many,  for  irtMsn  they  had  lonv  been 
dosed.  These  were  the  same  gates 
through  whleh  Pat  Harris  iwoudly 
passed.  With  all  of  the  success  she 
adileved— as  a  lawyer,  an  Ambassador, 
a  law  school  dean,  and  as  a  member  of 
Prasldent  Carter's  Cabinet-Pat  Harris 
never  forgot  how  hard  the  struggle 
had  beoi  or  how  many  had  been  left 
behind. 

That  is  why.  as  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developncnt.  Fat  expand- 
ed the  DDAO  Pro-am.  She  knew  that 
equal  opportunity  meant  little  to 
those  without  a  roof  over  th^  heads. 

That  is  why.  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Pat  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  chUd  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Sie  knew  that  empty  stomachs 
meant  empty  »»>*"«*■ 

That  is  why.  as  a  leader  in  the  corpo- 
rate world.  Pat  insisted  that  compa- 
nies serve  the  best  Interests  of  their 
communities.  She  knew  that  a  business 
which  only  served  itself  serves  no  one. 

Dignity,  strength  and  resolve,  grace 
and  humor— Pat  Harris  had  all  of 
these  quidltles  in  abundance.  Those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  know  her 
can  only  hope  to  emulatif  her  in  our 
own  pubUc  service.  She  left  a  lasting 
legacy,  (me  that  will  serve  to  enrich 
and  strmgthen  life  in  our  society,  es- 
pecially the  lives  of  the  underprivi- 
leged.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Join  the  American  people  and  ask  your 
leadership  to  give  back  to  the  people 
of  Indiana's  Eighth  Olstrlet  their  con- 
stitutional rl^ts. 
Thank  you.« 


Aprils,  1985 


IfcIMTTRE-McCLOSKEY 
ALBATROSS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 


'ATIVSS 


in  TBI  HOUSB  09 

Tmeadtm.  AvrU  2.  IMS 
« Mr.  HLILET.  Mr.  ^leaker,  our 
finest  hours  have  crane  when  we  have 
been  able  to  pull  together  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion  and  pass  legislation  bene- 
fithig  the  whole  of  the  American 
people.  I  think  we  need  to  have  one  of 
our  finest  hours  to  solve  the  budget 
defidt  crisis.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
possible  with  the  liclntyre^fcdoskey 
albatross  hanging  around  our  nedcs. 

I  agree  that  an  InvestigatloD  should 
continue,  but  I  know  Mr.  Mclntyre 
should  be  seated  during  that  investlga' 
tlon  as  all  precedent  dictates. 

The  lost,  liberal  leadership  has  final- 
ly found  an  issue  around  which  it  can 
rally  Its  party.  What  they  need  to  un- 
derstand is  their  stance  on  this  issue—, 
like  so  many  of  thetr  other  stances- 
ignores  the  Constitution  and  has  no 
\npai  txom  the  oonmon  man.  Well, 
the  people  have  moken  oa  that  type 
of  government  and  the  count  was  49  to 
1 — against. 

I  ask  those  of  you  cm  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  pure  at  heart  to 


banks  ti  the 


THE  MOST  REVEREND  BISHOP 
VnJfOe  AFOR 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


n  TMI  HOUSB  09 1 


ranvB 


TvMday.  AprU  I  IMS 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marlu.  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Hungarian  Bishop  VUmos 
Apor.  Bishop  Apor  died  from  wounds 
received  fftm  Soviet  soldiers  while  he 
tried  to  protect  several  young  women 
tnm  being  raped.  Bishop  Apor's  dem- 
onstration of  courage  in  the  face  of 
death  has  served  as  a  rallying  point 
for  Hungarian  nationals  around  the 
world. 

To  remind  people  everywhere  of  the 
sacrifice  Bishop  Attor  made,  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  Hungarian 
Organtaations  has  prepared  a  oom- 
memorative  resolution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
included  in  the  Raonu). 
TB  Most  Rsrasan  Bnww  VniKW  Arce. 

DsfiBMS  or  Bmua  Riors,  Mutttb  or 

HuaouT 


TIm  BMrtyrdom  of  the  Huncsrlsn  Usbop 
Bsron  VUmos  Apor  takes  us  back  to  the  Isst 
few  weeks  of  Worid  War  n.  On  Oood 
mdar,  forty  jean  aso.  in  the  pffoeeai  of 
protectins  yoimc  slrlB  and  waoaen  tnm 
beioc  raped  be  wae  fired  upon  by  drunken 
Soviet  troops,  and  auoeumbed  to  his  wounds 
a  few  dsjrs  later.  OB  April  a.  1MB. 

VHmoa  Apor  was  blataap  of  the  dty  of 
Oyor  In  Western  Hungary  durtnc  the  moat 
difficult  yean  of  the  war.  IMl  to  IMS.  His 
name  was  wdl  known  throufhoot  the  eoon- 
try.  His  aoelBl  coBunttmsBt,  his  bdpfulnaai, 
and  lilB  wQUngnom  to  stand  up  OD  behalf  of 
anyone  in  need  of  bli  aid.  were  public 
knowledge.  Thus  It  Is  no  wonder  that  eo 
many  people  aoagbt  hie  proteetton  In  timea 
of  perseentloa  snd  war. 

Among  ether  thiasi  be  waa  the 
tic  bead  of  the  Hungarian  Holy  Crni 
i»ffltt^»«  v»  organtaatloB  of  Robh 
of  Jewlah  origin.  Be  sppUad  aU  bis 
to  alleviating  the  fsta  of  those  Jews  whose 
■Ituatkn  had  beeoeM  deeperati  aa  a  result 
of  the  Oorman  oeenpatlon.  Hli  eare  was  not 
limited  to  thoae  who  were  bspt^d.  howev- 
er. It  extended  to  anyone  suffertog  peraecn- 
tioiL  In  bis  eenBoos.  In  bli  pestsna  letters. 
In  bis  letteis  snd  telsgrama  to  the  bssd  of 
the  sovemsMPt.  to  mtadBten  of  state,  etc 
be  ^«— *»~««^  tliat  Inhmnan  dacreai  and 
pnetioas  be  atoppsd.  He  caUsd  peraonally 
on  the  local  bead  of  the  Oeatapo  to  kidge 
tato  protaata.  TMally  wttbout  fear,  and  with 
untirtaw  aneny.  be  waged  a  deiperate  battle 
on  bebalf  of  every  vlettm  of  perwcutlon. 
wbetber  pwaonally  known  to  him  or  not.  He 
turned  no  one  away,  for  It  waa  bla  creed  to 
aaaome  recponrtbnity  for  aO  who  appealed 
to  him.  and  to  protect  them  at  whatever 
price.  And  he  himaelf  paid  that  price:  be 
gave  hia  Ufa  for  thoae  under  bla  protectkin. 

Toward  the  end  of  Mar^  IMS  the  ad- 
vandns   Soviet   troopa   readied   Oyor.    A 


f oiwht  f or  tbla  dty  on  the 
Danube.  The  withdrawlns 
blew  up  the  taridiea  and  laid 
heavy  attmary  flra  oo  the  Soviet  battallona 
pushed  towsrd  the  tamer  city.  Soeaabow.  In 
the  midit  of  the  devastattan.  the  bWiop'a 
j>mimj>m  nBuUnad  sluri^  entirely  unhaimad. 
But.  followtais  the  battle,  further  triala  were 
In  ston  for  thoae  who  bad  aooght  refuge 
there.  Hapotts  of  the  atrodtlaB  ooeamltted 
by  Sovtot  troops  flDed  evaryone  wttb  dread, 
partirnlsily  the  young  iMs  snd  wooMn. 
Their  dafonae  and  pratsetloa  now  becanw 
oas  of  BiBhop  Apor'S  msln  tsaks. 

He  hid  the  wooMn.  realattaig  to  the  ad  of 
the  vMent  MMutta  anddamandBofthe 
Soviet  traopa,  Ob  Oood  Rfday,  however,  a 
sroop  o<  aoldlara,  HIndad  by  drink  and  vk>- 
lenea.  cBdad  the  draBBS  brutally  and  abtupt- 
Ir  maddBBad  by  the 
they  began  fhtaw  at 
waa  bit  by  three  buDeta:  OBe  that  eveatually 
bla  death  struck  him  tai  the  abdo- 
Blood  from  a  wound  on  blc  forehead 
down  tale  iSea,  Btataitaw  bk  habtt 
the  pavaBMBt.  The  aoldlerB. 
who  OBly  a  naoBient  before  bad  been  ahout- 
taw  and  flrtaw  wildly.  auddcBhr  took  fright 
at  irtiat  they  had  doBa.  relaamd  their  tai- 
tandad  vIetiflM  and  fled  to  the  atraet.  The 
only  words  uttered  by  the  dangeroualy 
wounded  blahop.  whBB  he  waa  told  that  the 
womBB  and  iMa  bad  been  «arad  the  Soviet 
atrodtiaa.  were:  "It  was  worth  It.  I 
Ood  for  acrepthig  my  asertfiee,'' 

An  operatloB  ob  Blahop  Apor  wa 
formed  In  an  emersency  operating  room  aet 
up  In  the  baaament  at  a  rutawd  tao«ttaL 
The  suneoBa  worked  by  the  Ught  of  a  pe- 
troleum laiiin  llmm  waa  no  daetridty.  The 
oparatloB  waa  lueoe 
hldL  But  two  days  Ister,  ob  ] 
the  WdMp  developed  a  high  taaapersture. 
The  dpctocs  diagnnaed  peritonltla.  He  auf • 
f ered  terrible  pdn.  whidi  ha  andured  with- 
oat  a  word  of  ooBtplalBt.  Hampered  by  thdr 
eztremdy  Umtted  raaouroea.  the  doeton  dU 
everything  they  eould.  but  ware  unable  to 
aave  htm.  On  Baatar  MMiday.  April  1.  1MB. 
the  blahop  of  Oyor  died.  The  nun  wtao 

doaed  bto  eyea  at  the  laat  wrote  later 

he  auff ered  a  greet  deal  endured  It  all  with 
great  patlanoe.  and  died  like  a  aatait." 

The  ndned  dty  ooidd  offer  only  a  tempo- 
rary reathw  place  for  Blahop  ApoR  a  crypt 
tai  the  ehurefa  of  the  CaimeUtea.  An  appro- 
priatdy  aoleean  trander  of  hIa  raaaalna  to 
the  cathedrd  of  Oyor  waa  ananged  for  No- 
vember n-M.  IMS.  The  cBttae  Blahopa' 
COBf  ercBoe  of  Hungary,  headed  by  Cardlnd 
Ifliiihsniilj  annoonead  that  they  would 
attend  the  funeraL  However,  ob  November 
M.  three  daya  betde  tt  waa  to  take  ptaee. 
Janos  Ksdsr,  the  thsB  Mtailster  of  mtemd 
Aftshs,  BOW  the  rbst  Secretary  of  the  Hun- 
gsrisn  SodsUd  WoffearT  Party,  prohibtted 
the  trander  and  the  funerd  rttee,  ralaing 
traaaparently  faiae  argomenta. 

The  body  of  Blahop  Apor  remalna  tai  the 
efaurdi  of  the  Caimdltaa  to  thia  day,  40 
yeara  after  bla  maitydooB.  But  the  Commu- 
nlata  have  not  auceaeded  tai  eradng  bla 
meoMvy.  Heverenoa  for  btan  and  tale  deeda  la 
alive,  within  Hungary  and  without,  wherev- 
er there  are  decent  naen  and  woeaen.  The 
man  sAw  gave  bla  life  for  bla  people  la  not 
forgotten  by  them.  The  men  who  eacrtflced 
hto  llf e  to  prevent  the  saod  deMcaMe  ridsr 
tioo  of  buman  rlghta,  rape,  la  sttnlred  and 
reapected  forever  not  only  by  bla  eontempo- 
rartea.  but  future  genaratlcBa  aa  wdL 

Oootdlnatliw   Oceamlttee   of   Hungarian. 
Organlaatkna  In  North  America.  latvan  B. 
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Oereban.  Kxeeutivc;  Secretary, 
ac  March  3*. 
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rOuTB  SUI( 


Even  this 


THE  TOITIB  SUICIDE 
PREVENTICttrACr  OF  ItH 

HON.  iJmLANTOS 

ovo^jfoanA 

Di  TBI  Housg  dy  ■■nisuiiaxivBB 

TvMdaji.4prU2.19U 

•  Mr.  LANTOalMr.  Speaker,  today, 
with  27  of  my  cOBeagueg.  I  totrodneed 
the  Youth  Suidde  Freventian  Aet  of 
1085.  Our  legislaqon  is  a  mudi  naedsd 
Initial  step  by  Hhe  Faderal  Oovcni- 
ment  to  deal  with  this  devastating 
pubUe  health  add  social  proUsm  tai 
our  country. 

At  a  meeting  iHth  the  press  beta* 
our  legislation  whs  intrataoed.  I  was 
Johwd  by  severallof  these 
well  as  offloers  of  the  . 
dation  of  Sutdttdogy.  the 
Psychiatric  Association,  and  the 
lean  Borehcdo^wAssodatlOBi.  Tliere 
is  dear  agreement  that  this  isdw  must 
be  confronted  and  that  FMeral  action 
Is  appropriate. 
TBS  soosB  ornn  raoauH  or  Toom  sonass 

Some  M.000  Americans  took  theta- 
own  life  last:  year,  and 
hliii  proportion  of  thoss 
6.000— were  young  people, 
shoddng  figure,  based  on  the 
recent  data,  may  underesttmate  the 
problem.  The  aettial  number  probably 
is  much  higher,  bat  Is  Intentionally  or 
erroneously  under-reported. 

Sutdde  Is  curmitly  the  di^th  lead- 
ing cause  of  d^ath  hi  the  United 
States,  but  amodg  young  peopk  it  is 
even  more  slgnifleant.  Suicide  is  the 
third  leading  cause  of 
Its.  aDdjthe 
of  death  among  odllese  and  uni- 
verdty  studhntK  Purtheimare,  the 
rate  of  suicide  dvMng  the  last  IB  years 
among  individuals  15  to  M  years  of 
age  has  increasedthreef did. 

For  every  suidlle  reputed  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  a{  minimum  10  others 
are  attempted,  Thus.  whUe  there  were 
6.000  youth  suicides  last  year,  there 
could  have  been  iss  many  as  604HM  or 
more  attempted. 

A  deeply  dMjurbing  phenomenon 
has  emoged  rec^tly  as  waves  of  sul- 
ddes  have  ooeurttd  In  oommunitles  ss 
a  result  of  one  dddleeoent's  death.  In 
Piano  and  Clea^  Lake.  TX.  and  In 
Westchester  Codnty.  NT.  such  dus- 
ters of  sequential  sulddes  have  been 
reported. 

The  flist  death  may  or  nuiy  not  have 
been  preventahkn  but  surely  additioo- 
al  suicides  could  have  been  prevented 
If  we  knew  how  and  had  the  local  re- 
sources to  help  the  peer  group  with  Its 
own  adoleeodit  i^eaetlon  to  the  suidde 
of  afrlend. 


who  attempt  suicide 
ill.  but  are  healthy 


I  and  intolerable  stress  can 
oeenr  in  anyone's  Ufe.  Thostfits  of  sui- 
dde  are  moce  eommoo  than  we  like  to 
bdiew.  TbsK  is  ah  unwillingness  to 
talk  ahovt  it.  to  eoofront  the  praUem. 
and  to  divel  the  myths  surrounding 
this  oncoing  tragedy.  IMs  contributes 
to  our  inability  as  a  society  to  reduce  a 
rising  suicide  rate. 

This  problem  touches  every  comer 
of  our  eouutry— wperttng  no  age. 
ethnie.    regional,    or 


group.  Tsen  suicide  eludes  rlasdfirsp 
tlon  as  a  tragedy  affecting  only  km- 
Ineome  youths.  As  a  matter  of  fket. 
young  people  in  economically  and  aca- 

SUOOeSSfUl      Immnitm.      tit 

thoae  at  hiiAi  risk.  Youth  sul- 
letlms  often  are  academically 
and  aoetally  snooessfuL 

The  (tamatle  increase  in  teenage 
suidde  is  frequently  attributed  to  the 
bieiAdurwn  of  the  family.  Divorce 
rates  an  higiier  today  than  ever 
before  in  history.  Only  S8  percent  of 
all  Ifiriiisgrrs  live  with  both  natural 
paroitB.  ruiasiiics  and  stress  on  the 
family  may  be  greater  in  these  times 
when  both  parents  must  be  employed 
fun  time. 

Also  thouibt  to  contribute  to  youth 
suidde  is  the  Increase  In  geographk: 
mobility  with  Its  potential  tor  dlvup- 
tion,  npmoUng,  and  loneliness.  Models 
of  vidlenoe  and  the  romanticism  of 
dsath  disitfayed  on  television  and  in 
films  may  also  play  a  role  in  teen  sui- 
dde. RdigiOD,  which  for  some  provides 
spiritual  strength  tai  times  of  stress,  is 
often  aUm  to  many  young  pecnile.  Al- 
together, current  social  condlUons 
leave  youth  espedally  vulnerable  and 
atrtdL 

The  taboos  surrounding  suicide  are 
many  and  varied.  The  stigma  of  sui- 
dde dings  to  thoee  who  unsuooessfuny 
attempt  It.  and  to  the  fgmlly  and 
frimds  of  thoss  who  oomidete  the  act 
Our  Aideo<3irlstlan  tradition  has  led 
us  to  view  suidde  as  murder.  Indeed, 
mahy  Imvb  regarding  suidde  and  at- 
tempts at  guldde  reflect  this  punitive 
point  of  view. 

sas  KAxao  ooosTT  cusia  csana 

As  a  legislator  and  an  econmnist.  I 
dalm  Uttle  expertise  In  the  study  and 
treatment  of  suidde.  I  do.  however, 
know  the  tanportanoe  to  my  own  dis- 
trict in  San  Mateo  County  of  the  out- 
Ttfi"i**"g  erids  Interventioo  center 
with  its  model  program  for  educati<m 
about  and  the  prevention  of  suidde. 

Mr.  Spaiiker.  I  want  id  make  particu- 
lar mention  of  the  director  of  this 
center.  Charlotte  Ross,  who  has  given 
imttring  effort  in  this  field.  She  has 
made  great  contributions  to  public 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  youth 
suidde  both  locally  and  nationally. 

The  San  Mateo  Center,  along  with  a 
similar  institution    in   Los   Angeles. 
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murred  Cslif omia  to  be  the  first  State 
in  the  Nation  to  pass  legislatinn  man- 
dating a  statewide  youth  suicide  pre- 
vention  sduMri  program.  I  bdieve  we 
need  to  look  to  Calif onda  for  a  nation- 
al modd  for  reducing  the  tragic  prob- 
lenM  associated  with  suidde. 

Programs  that  have  achieved  success 
in  suidde  prevention,  such  as  the  San 
Mateo  County  Crisis  Center,  can  serve 
as  modds  for  other  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. This  cross  fertOiaatkm  and  dis- 
sfmtaiatlon  of  programs  will  be  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  youth  suicide  pre- 
vention. 

Mr.  e^ieaker.  a  tragedy  of  this  dl- 
mmalon  required  Federal  action,  yet 
for  mne  than  a  decade  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  little  effort  to 
address  this  iwoUem. 

A  tiny,  underfunded  unit  for  suicide 
reeeardi  exists  in  a  remote  branch  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  within  PuUk;  Health  Sendee. 
No  Federal  funds  sre  targeted  for  pre- 
vention programs  or  icstsrch  on  pre- 
vention models  through  tUs  unit. 
Those  projects  which  are  funded  gen- 
erally support  blodieroical  research, 
clinical  seardics  for  physkdogicsl 
causes  of  suidde.  snd  do  not  support 
resesrch  on  prevention  models. 


The  Suidde  Prevention  Act  estab- 
lishes two  short-tenn  programs  at  the 
Federal  leveL  Both  programs  will  be 
set  up  under  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  tai  coop- 
eration wltii  the  UJS.  Dqjartment  of 
Education. 

counaaios  OS  Toum  stncniB 

The  bai  creates  a  short-tenn  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  Youth  Sui- 
dde. whose  principal  task  will  be  to  ex- 
amine the  causes  of  youth  suidde  snd 
identify  the  most  promising  crisis 
Intervention  strategies.  The  most  tan- 
portant  task  for  the  Commlsd<m  wiU 
be  establlahlng  short-  snd  long-term 
TiyM«n*i  plans  to  assist  States  snd 
communities  in  implementing  effective 
youth  suidde  prevention  programs. 
The  Commisdon  will  be  in  existence 
for  only  18  months. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
18  members  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  ServJces:  a 
designee  of  the  Secretary  of  HHS;  a 
designee  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tim:  three  Individuals  representing 
the  public  at  large;  and  two  individusls 
from  each  one  of  the  following  profes- 
sional organisations,  sdeeted  from  five 
names  submitted  by  each  organisation: 
the  American  Association  of  Suldd- 
ology,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Psychiatric 
Assodation. 
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The  bin  esUhUiliei  a  temporary  3- 
year  grant  protram  to  aid  States  local 
CoverDinflnta.  and  private  nonvrofit 
agenckia  to  Implement  procrama  for 
the  prevention  of  auleide  amoov  chO- 
dren  and  youth.  The  act  authoriaea 
$10  million  per  year  for  the  next  3 
flaeal  yean  for  thla  purpoae. 

Procrama  eUclUe  for  fundlnc  under 
the  bfll  indude:  Touth  education  pro- 
crama; trainlnc  peraonnel  who  worii 
with  youth  to  lecognlw  aicns  of  aelf - 
deatrueUve  behavior  gataWiihint  com- 
munity milelde-pfevention  reaouroea 
■ueh  aa  94-hour  teen  hot-llnea:  movid- 
ing  educational  materiala.  inchiding 
puldlc  aervlee  announeementa  for 
radio  and  televiaion;  and  holding  ap- 
pnprtale  national  oonferencea  on 
youth  suldde. 

Both  programa  eetatdiahed  by  the 
legialatlon  are  ahott  term.  One  of  the 
principal  obJeeU  of  the  blU  la  to  eatab- 
Uah  the  longer  term  natliifnal  agenda 
tm  action  on  youth  mldde.  Theae  in- 
terim meaaurea  wiU  encourage  the  ez- 
panaitm  and  illiiiiilinliim  of  Informa- 
tion on  ffiatlng  programa  which  have 
been  ihown  effective  in  preventing 
youth  auldde.  but  it  will  alao  encour- 
age the  creation  of  the  agenda  for  fur- 
ther Federal  meaaures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  clearly  haa 
come  for  the  FMeral  Oovemment  to 
act  more  aggrearively  and  vlgoroualy 
to  deal  with  thla  national  eriaia  affect- 
ing our  young  pe<H>le.  I  invite  my  col- 
leaguea  in  Ccmgrem  to  Join  me  in  thla 
ef f<vt  by  ooaponaorlng  thla  impcntant 
legialatlon.* 


THE  IfTTH  OF  FREE  TRADE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  fOUD 


m  TBI  Hovas  or 

Tuetdaw,  AjnU  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bptak- 
er.  today  I  am  oomonaortng  a  "aenae 
of  the  Oongrem"  reaolutlon  introduced 
by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
oralde  Johx  Dnam.  that  caJla  on  the 
Prealdent  to  retaliate  againat  the 
unteir  trade  practice!  of  Japan  if  that 
country  f  alia  to  alter  Ita  diacriminatory 
trade  aetiona. 

During  1M4  our  mcrchandiae  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  totaled  $37  billion, 
with  nearly  $27  billion  in  automobllce 
alone.  At  the  aame  time,  the  admlnia- 
tration  igmnca  the  realitiea  of  world 
trade  and  eontinuee  to  profem  Ita  sup- 
port for  "free  trade."  What  will  it  take 
to  oonvinee  the  Prealdent  that  there  la 
no  luch  thing  aa  free  trade?  While  our 
Nation  openltB  under  the  gnlae  of 
free  trade,  the  Japancae  are  operating 
under  their  own  reatrlctlve  and  protec- 
tive system.  It's  kmg  past  time  for  the 
adminlatratlon  to  be  both  tough  and 
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reaUatic  in  negotiations  with  Japan.  If 
negotiatlooB  fafl  to  open  Japanese 
martwta,  our  alternative  is  dear— re- 
taliation. We  simply  cannot  stand  idly 
by  while  American  workers  and  firms 
aredl9laoed. 

For  me.  the  last  straw  waa  the  an- 
nouncement that  Japan  would  in- 
creoae  auto  importa  to  the  United 
Statea  by  35  percent  next  year  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Reagan  adminiatratian's 
announcement  that  it  would  not  seek 
to  renew  the  voluntary  reatralnt 
agreement  tVRA]  which  limited  the 
number  <rf  cars  that  Japan  could 
import  into  our  Nation.  Just  aa  pre- 
dicted, the  Japanese  did  not  recipro- 
cate or  otherwiae  op»ate  In  good  faith 
to  open  up  their  marketa  to  American 
producta.  Rather,  the  Japanese  will 
Import  an  addltianal  4M,000  can  Into 
our  market,  resulting  in  90,000  fewer 
Jobs  tor  American  workers.  lifting  the 
quotas  may  ultimately  result  in  the 
loss  of  3  mniion  American  Jotaa. 

Not  only  will  expiration  of  the  VRA 
reault  in  a  substantial  increase  in  im- 
ports of  Japaneae  can  into  the  lAiited 
Statea,  It  has  already  had  an  adverse 
affect  on  domeatlc  produetim  In  our 
Nation.  On  March  7.  1085.  Chryslo- 
decided  to  cut  $3  billion  from  its  plana 
to  Inveat  $12.5  Ullion  In  new  planta 
and  products  In  North  Aminlra  Thla 
wiU  cost  our  Nation  up  to  20,000  dea- 
perately  needed  Joba  In  the  auto  and 
sum^ller  industries.  In  addition,  on 
March  13,  Chrysler  Chairman  Lee  la- 
cocea  stated  that  he  may  build  hi^- 
technology  liberty  small  can  In  Japan 
or  Korea.  The  Liberty  project  la  simi- 
lar to  OM's  Saturn  oar  project.  lifting 
the  quotaa  will  alao  go  a  long  way 
toward  enabling  General  Moton  to 
fulfill  Ita  Japaneae  strategy  of  import- 
ing 300.000  to  300.000  subcompaeta 
from  Japan's  Isusu  and  neariy  100,000 
mlnloan  from  Suiuki  after  the  explra- 
ticn  of  quotaa. 

Clearly,  dedaive  action  must  be 
taken  to  protect  our  Nation'a  automo- 
bile industry,  particularly  whfle  Japa- 
nese can  enjoy  a  $1,500  price  advan- 
tage reaulting  from  the  dollar-yen  im- 
balance and  rebate  of  Japaneae  taxea 
on  exported  autoa.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  Congress  enact  HJi.  1060,  the 
Made  in  American  Act,  which  would 
limit  foreign  oar  Imports  to  15  percent 
of  the  UjB.  maitet  and  apply  to  menu- 
facturen  who  aell  more  than  100,000 
vehidea  in  the  United  States  In  a  given 
year. 

Of  course  my  interest,  and  that  of 
my  coostituenta,  oenten  on  the  prob- 
lema  that  importa  of  Japaneae  can 
have  had  on  the  auto  industry,  ita 
worken  and  oommunltlea.  However, 
by  no  meana  are  trade  proUema  limit- 
ed to  the  auto  induatry.  Our  trade  def- 

idt  with  Japan  in  t»l«wn«r«miiiil<»«Hnw 

equipment  has  grown  from  $516  mfl- 
llon  in  1070  to  $1.0  MUlon  in  1064. 
When  ATJKT  was  divested,  Japanese 
t^i*ftn««iwi«ii<»ftf««t       manufaeturen 
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were  allowed  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
can flrma  In  our  domestic  market. 
However,  Japan  has  failed  to  recipro- 
cate by  allowing  American  oompanlea 
aooeas  to  the  Japanese  market.  Other 
induatriea  affected  by  Japan's  trade 
IH«etlcea  Include  steel,  Mrlculture, 
timber,  textiles,  and  footwear.  This  list 
could  go  on  and  on.  I  urge  my  eol- 
leaguea  to  J(^  me  in  cosponsoring  this 


INTRODUCTION  OF  IfOISLA- 
TION  TO  MAINTAIN  STATUS 
QUO  FOR  PILOT  PROJECT 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  TO 
KriKND  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MODITT  PROCBBSINO  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

amnsTLVAm* 
ni  THB  Housi  or  1 


Ttieada%  Aprtl ».  IMS 


•  Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  my  Bdueatlon  and  Labor 
Committee  oolleaguea,  the 
gulahed  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Foao]  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (MT.  Jaffuanal 
I  am  introducing  child  nutrition  legla- 
lation  tirtilch  we  must  act  upon  within 
the  very  near  future. 

The  first  provislan  in  this  legldation 
wHl  aDow  local  adMXd  districts  now 
participating  In  the  ooogresslooally 
mandatiod  pilot  project  study  of  alter- 
natlvea  to  oommodttlea  in  the  National 
SdKxd  Lunch  Program  to  oonttnue  to 
uae  the  alternative  program  they  are 
now  testing  through  the  school  year 
ending  June  30, 1067. 

Uhless  further  legislative  action  is 
taken  quickly,  70  pdot  sehoid  districts 
in  30  Statea  wHI  have  to  terminate 
their  current  test  programs  and  return 
to  the  traditional  commodity  donation 
program  at  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year.  For  the  past  3  years, 
these  pflot  schocd  districts  have  been 
testing  the  use  of  cash  In  lieu  of  com- 
modltiea  or  a  commodity  letter  of 
credit  which  entltlea  them  not  only  to 
purc^aae  locally  thoae  products  which 
they  can  use  most  effldently  but  alao 
products  containing  those  commod- 
ities a^ilch  the  U.8.  Dqiartment  of 
Apiculture  wants  suppnted  through 
Schocd  Lunch  Program  purchases. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  in  the  process  of  re- 
viewtaig  the  pilot  study  data  and  ex- 
pects to  send  two  reports  on  the  study 
findings  to  Congress  this  year. 

This  legislation  would,  therefore, 
enable  those  school  distriets,  at  their 
option,  to  oootlnue  in  their  attemative 
caah  or  letter  of  credit  program  while 
Congress  reviews  the  pilot  study  find- 
ii^s.  assesses  the  alternative  methods, 
and  deddea  whether  further  legisla- 
tive action  Is  appropriate.  Cooperating 
pilot  project  achool  districts  wHl  be 
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tOiatA  costly  ^bA  disruptive  changes 
in  School  Lunch  Program  operations. 

A  list  of  the  pilot  project  sdiool  dis- 
tricts and  their  locations  f  (diows: 

LocAXKm  or  ScitxM.  Dnrnicr  An  flcBooL 
Ds^Bucr  N«iB 

Amarillo.  TZ.  Alnarillo  '~**pif«*wf  &0. 

Ateo.  MJ.  Wateitom  TowiwMp  Oebool  Dlt- 
trlct 

Bar  mita.  MB,  School  AdmlntatiatiaD  Dis- 
trict Mo.  S. 

Batcsburc.  ac.  LexiiwtOQ  flchool  District 
No.  t.  I 

Botoe.  ID,  BdM  Independent  Bdiool  Dis- 
trict I 

Bremerton.     WA.     Bremertoa     Public 
Schools. 

Brodhesd.  WI.  ^rodhesd  School  Dirtrict 

Brookfvflle.  FL.|Hemando  Ooonty  School 
District.  I 

Chlplejr,  FU  Waahlncton  Putdie  School 
District. 

Covington,  VA,  Allethany  Oountj  School 
District. 

Dayton.  OH.  DsMon  Puhllc  SehoolL 

Dublin.  OA.  Uixttm  Countj  School  Dto- 
trict 

Edsefldd.  SC.  iBdsefleld  Ooonty  SdMMl 
District. 

Balne,  AR.  Balfw  School  DMriet. 

Elba.  NT,  Elba  Central  SchooL 

Elk  Point.  SD,  ^  Point  School  District 
No.  61-S. 

Ely,  NV,  White  pine  Oounty  Schooii. 

Fnnklln.  WV,  Pendleton  Oountj  School 
Dirtrict 

Fredericksburg.  VA.  rn&nkMuatt  City 
Schools. 

Ftulttend.    ID.    Ftuitland   Idsbo   Public 
Schools. 

OUroy.  CA.  OUroy  Untfied  Sdiool  Dis- 
trict 

Olenrock.    WT,    Oonverw    Oounty   SJ>. 
No.  i. 

Ooldneld.  NV.  tSmenOdo  Ooonty  School 
District 

Oonvlck.  MN,  <3onvidi-TTafl  Oommunity 
SchooL 

Oraoe,  ID.  Orsoi  Joint  No.  14«. 

Oredey.  CO,  Weld  County  School  Dis- 
trict 

Orecn  Porest  AR.  Oreen  Ponst  School 
District 

Oreenvlch.      CS*.      Greenwich      PUbile 
Schools.  I 

HuntinctoD  Beayh,  CA.  Buntlnstaa  Beach 
CIty.SJ).  ! 

Indiana.  PA.  Indlsns  Area  Sdiool  Distrtet 

Jonertwra.  AR.  Jonesboro  PubMe  SdiooL 

Key  West  PU  Ifaaioe  County  Sdiool  Dis- 
trict , 

Knozville.  111.  Knox  Oounty  Sdiool  Dis- 
trict 

Lsncsster,  PA.  6ehool  District  of  lanoos- 
ter. 

Longview,  WA.  Langvlew  Sdiool  Distriet 
Naiaa. 

Loudoo.  IN,  Loudon  County  Sdiool  Oli- 
trict 

IdfndonTllle.  VT>  I^ndoo  Town  Schod 
District 

Medina,  OH.  w%h1"«h  Local  Sdiool  Dis- 
trict 

Menshcs.  MN.  Menahga  Sdiool  District 
No.  831. 

Merrill.  WI.  MeMI  School  Distriet 

MoRiBvaie.  VT.  Moiristown  Sdiool  Dis- 
trict 

Mt  Venion.  lA,  Mt  Vemoo  Oosamunity 
SchooL 

Norton.  OH.  Norton  City  Sdiools. 

Oakland.  CA.  OOkland  UBIfled  SdMMi  Dis- 
trict 
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(MdhsB.  SD.  CMdham  Schod  District  No. 


,  A&  Victoria  Independent  SJ>. 
Paris,  lU  Crestwood  School  District  No.  4. 
lA.  ftrkenburs  Cooimunlty 


Petersburs,  WV,  Grant  County  Sdiools. 
PlUlsddphia.  PA.  Arcbdlooeee  of  Phlladel- 


LA.  IbenrOle  Parish  School 
DMriet 

FDctlsad.  ME^  Portland  Public  Sdiools. 

Reading.  PA.  Resdiiw  Sdiod  District 

Rhw  Pdls.  WI.  Rhcr  Pdls  School  Dis- 
trict 

Rflsonlai.  MI.  Woodhaven  School  District 

Seattle.  WA.  Shordlne  Pubite  Sdiools. 

Shrevmort  LA.  Osddo  Parish  Sdiool  Dis- 
trlot 

apfingnrid.  OH.  Northwestern  Locsl 
Sdiool  DMriet 

^■*«g««M    VA.  Pilrfsz  County  Public 


St  Louis,  MO.  St  IjNilB  Public  SchoolB. 

Sylvester,  GA.  Worth  County  Public 
Sdwois. 

TuBSH,  lU  Rpptian  Community  Unit 

TtD  BIsep.  WT,  Wsshakie  Community 
Can.8J>.  #3 

Xroy.  ML  Ttay  Sehod  Distriet 

Tuaod.  AZ.  Flowins  Wells  Schods. 

T)4er.  IX,  Tjier  Independent  Schod  Dis- 
trict 

VtaMetown.  NJ.  Shsmons  Township 
Schod  District 

Waverly.  IN.  Humphreys  County  School 
District 

Westminster,  CO,  Adsmi  County  SJ3.  #60 

Windsor.  CT,  Windsor  Public  Schools. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  who  rei>- 
resent  pHot  project  schools  to  contact 
thdr  sdiool  food  aovlce  directon  di- 
rectly and  to  learn  first  hand  of  their 
interest  in  continuing  in  dther  a  cash 
or  commodity  letter  of  credit  program 
for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  provision  of 
this  leglalatton  would  extend  the 
UBDA-admlnlatered  National  Donated 
Commodity  rroceasing  Program 
through  OolMier  16,  1067.  Thanks  to 
this  program,  dementary  and  second- 
ary adUKda.  correctional  fadlitiea, 
nonprofit  ha^rttala  and  nursing  homes 
aa  wen  as  aenlar  dtlzen  food  service 
progrBBM^  nonprofit  summer  campa, 
food  baiAa,  and  day  care  oenten  can 
buy  producta  utiUsing  USDA-donated 
commodttiea  at  a  discount. 

Under  the  National  Donated  Com- 
modity Pi'Of»esl»g  Program,  the  US. 
DqMitment  of  Agriculture  enten  into 
oootneta  with  food  prooesson  to  make 
ffniahud  end  products  from  nonfat  dry 
mJIk.  butter,  cheese,  and  honey— com- 
modltiea  irtikh  the  Department  has  in 
Bt«nage.  Hie  food  procfssing  oompa- 
nlea take  the  TJBDA  commoditiea, 
make  flniahed  products,  and  discount 
the  prioe  of  the  finished  food  products 
to  digflde  recipient  agendea  by  the 
value  of  the  donated  commodity  con- 
tained in  the  end  product. 

Natioaal  Commodity  Processing  has 
been  operating  for  about  18  months 
during  irtilch  in  excess  of  35  million 
pounds  of  USDA  commodities  have 
been  moved  out  of  storage  and  to  eligi- 
ble agendea  in  the  form  of  finished 
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end  products  ready  to  be  served  to  the 
individuals  served  by  these  agendea. 

By  extending  the  National  Commod- 
ity rrof<wslug  Program  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  yean  and  requiring  that  all  d- 
iglble  redident  agendea  be  notified  of 
its  existence  and  the  benefits  it  af- 
fords, we  can  insure  the  wiae  utilisa- 
tion of  foods  that  would  otherwise 
remain  in  storage  at  the  taxpayen'  ex- 
penae. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  careful  lode  at  this  legislation 
and  Join  us  as  comonsors.# 


CONVEamONAL  FORCE 
REDUCTIONS 


HON.  CEOL  (CEQ  HEFIEL 

OTBAWAn 

nr  THB  Housx  or  ] 


raesday,  AprU  2.  IMS 


•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  HawalL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reports  have  surfaced  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Servloea  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  has  voted  to  cut  the 
Pentagon  payroll  by  175,000  people 
over  the  next  2  yean  in  an  effivt  to 
hold  down  defense  mending.  The  cut, 
if  enacted,  would  reduce  the  active 
duty  force  of  the  Aimy,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corpa  by  75,000 
service  peraonnel.  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment's dvfllan  work  force  by 
100,000  employeee  over  fiacal  yean 
1066  and  1087. 

These  proposed  cuts  are  deeply  trou> 
Ulng  In  the  manpower  prlorttlea  they 
signal  for  our  mOltary,  namdy,  that 
more  Jobs  wtn  be  targeted  to  programs 
such  as  the  MX  and  the  B-1  bomber 
and  fewer  Jobs  win  earmarked  for  our 
conventional  f oroea  such  as  the  600- 
shlp  Navy.  We  run  a  substantial  risk 
that  we  win  have  new  ships  bdng  de- 
livered without  enoui^  capable  people 
to  run  them. 

Mr.  Slieaker,  our  distinguiahed  col* 
league  from  the  other  body.  Senator 
John  GLgnr,  haa  remarked  that  these 
cuts  if  enacted  would  also  undermine 
such  crttleal  defense  operations  as  in- 
triUgfngg,  «v»»»«»»«inntratli?Tif.  *»«i  train- 
ing. I  second  Senator  GmnTa  remarks 
and  would  add  that  the  current  round 
of  proposed  cuts  in  defense  mending 
demonstrates  the  dangerous  inconsist- 
ency in  our  current  defense  planning. 

We  seem  willing  to  apead  billiona  on 
the  devdopment  of  potentially  deata- 
bniitaig  weapona  systema  audi  as  the 
MX,  and  yet,  we  are  seemingly  unwffl- 
Ing  to  make  the  same  sort  of  commit- 
ment toward  our  conventional  f  oroea. 

The  total  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion's MX  program  is  llkdy  to  end  up 
coating  the  taxpayer  at  least  $50  bU- 
lion.  This  expenditure  win  not  buy 
Antmrinm.  man  sccuiity.  Rather,  it  wm 
oidy  heighten  the  tensian  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
because  the  MX  is  a  first  strike 
weapon  and  it  win  add  to  our  already 
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exortaltuit  budget  deflctt.  Tet.  while 
MDlane  on  ifcwntlay  veap- 
Bopardlw  our  best  mearn  of 
defenee.  our  conventional  force 
■trencth.  I  hope  that  the  upconlnc 
debates  on  defenee 
«fll  reverw  this  troubUnc 
ticnd.  The  time  Is  short,  but  the 
stakes  are  high,  and  the  American 
peo^  desenrt  a  defense  policy  that 
provides  genuine  security,  not  an  invi- 
tation to  confrontation  and  global  tn- 
stabOlty^ 


THE  IMTB  AMlflVKRSART  OP 
MONTIVAU  COUMTT 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 


Dmaaooaiovi 

Tme»da%  April  2. 1$U 
•  Mr.  SKXLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  I  announce  the 
celebration  of  the  140th  anniversary 
of  Moniteau  County,  in  the  great 
State  of  Missouri.  wtOeh  was  f onnaUy 
organtad  on  April  a.  184S. 

Monltean  Ooimty  is  situated  in  cen- 
tral Missouri  along  the  Missouri  River. 
The  histoty  and  tradition  (rf  this 
county  run  deep,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
early  part  of  IMNrs  many  settlers  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  attract- 
ed to  its  rich  soO  and  fine  location,  as 
were  many  Europeans  soUng  the 
land  of  giriden  opportunity. 

The  county  seat  is  located  In  Califor- 
nia, MO.  ^MOk  today  is  the  largest 
dty  in  the  county  and  was  named  in 
ItM  and  ineotpotated  in  IMS.  The 
railroad,  which  first  arrived  in  Califor- 
nia in  May  of  18S8,  was  aU  that  was 
needed  to  spark  growth  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Tipton,  to  the  west  of  Callf(»nla, 
also  received  many  benefits  from  the 
expaiMlon  of  the  Padfle  RaOroad.  Set- 
tled in  the  ISSCs  and  named  by  WU- 
11am  Tipton  Seely.  it  became  an  impor- 
tant conmunity  for  the  railroad  and 
ButterfMd  Overiand  Stage  Une. 
which  carried  passengfn  and  mall  to 
SanFtandaca 

Because  of  its  strategic  location  and 
the  railroad  and  stage  depot,  Moniteau 
County  was  deeply  coveted  by  both 
the  North  and  South  during  the  Civil 
War.  Much  of  the  county,  like  many 
parts  of  Missouri,  found  itself  pitting 
brother  against  brother  in  the  con- 
flict. 

Union  Oen.  John  C.  Fremont,  early 
in  the  war.  established  headquarters, 
acocnrding  to  local  history,  in  the 
Kwf*^  maiMrt^m  at  Tipton.  To  this 
day.  the  ^^nmUm  stands  as  a  beautiful 
example  of  Missouri  antebellum  archi- 
tecture. The  army  of  Confederate 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  of  Missouri,  went 
through  California.  Tipton,  and  many 
of  the  surrounding  communities  in  his 
effort  to  secure  the  area  for  the 
South. 
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Following  the  conflict,  the  county 
continued  its  steady  growth,  as  did  the 
raflroads.  Many  towns  dotted  the 
countryside  of  Moniteau  County,  in- 
duding  MfiGlrk.  Clarksburg,  Portana, 
and  Jsmestown.  Along  the  Missouri 
River  are  the  onoe  busy  riverports  of 
Lupus  and  Sandy  Hook. 

Those  in  the  countryside  and  small- 
er «nimiwitti—  have  for  generations 
leUed  on  the  soQ  and  God's  billing  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  living.  They 
prefer  the  nei^borty  atmogthere  of 
Enon.  Latham,  High  Point,  Kliever. 
and  the  surrounding  countryside. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Moniteau  Coun^  In 
Confess.  The  county  stands  as  a  fine 
r»^»»«pio  of  the  strengths,  hard  work, 
and  dedication  attributed  to  rural 
America.  WhUe  driving  along  highway 
SO.  through  Moniteau  County,  you  can 
feel  the  warmth  that  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  Missouri  I  ask  you  join  me  in 
the  celebration  of  its  140th  anniversa- 
ry.* 


Aprils,  1985 
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aM  to  the  meangusn  rMtatanee. 

"Tlie  frwdcBB  of  ttw  maancuaiii  Is  stao 

Ersedom.  m  tt  Is  can."  tbs  pstttlan  «•■ 

'H  yon  fifl  Id  Mlearsgas.  ws  mnst  uk, 

«m  you  tea  Bsstf  If  ftesdoB  and  do- 
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are  they  worth  de- 
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EOROPEANS  RAU.Y  TO 
NICARAGUAN  RESISTANCE 


HON.  JDN  COURIER 


ni 


oemw  i 

HOOSB(»l 


rATivas 


Tueadav.  April  2. 19S5 


He  aald  the  White  BOuae  was  plaaaad  wUh 
the  wpport  and  tha  pf  aatlsa  of  thoae  al«n- 
taw  the  pattttan  waa  hapfeartve. 

Tba  patttkiB  and  the  pondtaw  UA  vtalt 
ara  the  lataat  In  what  baa  baeaaw  an  In- 
(enaa  lobtaytaw  effort  to  a  battle  between 
the  Waegsn  ailmliilrtnt*im  and  thoae  op- 
poaed  to  a  piopoaad  $14 
ttaBforMlearacna 

a  dalagatlnn  of  lawmaken 
■ropaan  eountrlaa  Tialtad  tbe 
UjB.  to  lobby  aaiJatlt  fandtaw  Mkaracoan 
iiehlame  Tbat  datasattan  BMt  with  mtm- 
ben  of  OoogTHB  and  ragMerad  obiartlona 
to  the  Reagan  adaatalBtratlon  poUey  In  cen- 
tral Amerlea  at  Beattawi  tat  the  State  Da- 


•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  %>eaker.  as  the 
orii^ial  qxMieor  of  House  Concurrent 
Reeolutlon  81.  which  calls  upon  both 
President  Reagan  and  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States  to  extend  ex- 
plicit political  recognition  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan  resistance.  I  was  gratified  to 
see  that  distinguished  Western  Euro- 
peans are  equally  Interested  in  doing 
more  to  hold  the  Randlnist,as  to  the 
iKtMnlses  about  demoertwy  they  so 
frsely  made  in  1970. 

A  partial  list  of  theee  Eurcqiean 
■tstSMnen.  soldiers,  and  scholars  has 
been  sssemhlert  by  Mr.  BiU  Outlaw  for 
the  Washington  Times,  and  ivas  print- 
ed by  that  newspaper  on  March  tt, 
1M6. 1  commend  it  to  thoee  of  my  col- 
leaguee  who  share  my  interest  in  ob- 
taining a  Just  resolution  of  the  Nicara- 
guanwar. 

RAIXT  to  NtOUUSOMI 


The  patitian  arguaa  that  the  aid  la  naoaa- 
aary  bManaa  the  Handbilara  JunU  la  a  totali- 
tarian raelBM  irtildiataiea  tta  taaeapttai  baa 
"deelared  Ite  aim  to  be  tha  Ineorporatlon  of 
Oantnl  AnMrtca  Into  a  ainsia  Mandat-Len- 
tailat  enttty." 

Tha  pattttOB  alao  contenda  tha  raaaniption 
of  tha  aid  la  "mrimry  morally"  baeauae 
Weatan  ooontrlaa  must  be  "forthright  tai 
aupport  for  thoae  irtM  are  atruggllnc  to  ssin 
the  ritfita  wbkii  roar  own  Dedarattaa  of 
Indepandenoa  deelarea  ara  Inallanahir  and. 
tharefqra.  poaaaaaed  by  all  man." 

Tha  pettttaoera  daacrfte  Cantral  Amerlea 
aa  Rurope'e  "IVth  rtontler." 

To  deny  aid  to  tboaa  iriw  aeak  freedom  In 
Oential  Ameriea,  they  argue,  "la  to  deny  the 
mnanlm  of  roar  own  ooontry."  It  aaya  the 
united  atataa  would  be  piaoad  tai  a  difficult 
Btratagte  peattton  to  daahnc  with  tbe  Soviet 
TTBta)  ahould  tba  aid  be  auvended. 

Tba  trip  to  the  Dblted  Statea  and  the  pub- 
IMiail  ilafimnta  In  rnmnirriwi  with  thr  pn 
tItloB  are  iponaored  by  Realatance  Intema- 
human  rtchta,  anti- 


(Ry  Rfll  OuUaw) 
A  sroup  of  Ruiopaan  taitellertiiali  and 
polltirlana.  Inrhidhn  aeveral  leaders  of  the 
reatatanoa  to  the  Naata  during  World  War  n. 
have  atgned  a  petition  oalUng  on  Ccmsrem  to 
prorida  aid  for  the  antl-Sandhilata 


Tha  "problem  of  Central  America  la  alao  a 
Ruropean  problem."  they  aay. 

Tbe  petttloD  waa  pabllahod  aa  an  open 
letter  to  Congrem  In  many  Ruropean  news- 
papen  earlier,  tairtwdlns  the  Parte  dally  Le 
Monde.  Le  Soir  of  Belgium.  La  Stamps  of 
Italy  and  Oe  Telegiapta  ot  the  Netberianda. 

A  group  of  the  aignere.  Indudtaw  viadtanlr 
Boukova^,  the  Soviet  dlaeldent  who  llvee 
now  In  France,  will  come  to  the  United 


Othets  who  alsned  the  petition  melude 
former  North  Atlantic  Tre«ty  Organtmtlon 
Oen.  Robert  Cloae;  Cuban  port  Armando 
VaDadares:  Marie  Madeleine  Pourcade, 
chairman  of  the  Aetlan  Oonunlttee  of  the 
Frendi  Realrtanre  during  World  War  IL 
and  f  omer  Ptench  Prime  MInlater  Jaoquea 
ChaMnDdmaa. 

Atao.  Italian  publlaher  Maaatano  Ptail:  Mar- 
ceOe  Lents  Conette.  of  Luxembourg,  a 
member  of  tbe  Ruropean  Parliament:  Simon 
Wlwentbal.  of  Auatria.  prcaldent  of  the 
Documentation  Center  on  Jewa  persecuted 
by  tbe  Naal  regime:  writer  Leif  Hovelaen,  a 
Norwegian  Realafance  Fighter  during  World 
War  n.  and  Joaeph  Luna,  former  aecretary 
general  of  NATO.* 


April  3, 1985 

CHARLES  ELLIOT,  BAT  SHORE 
HUMANITARIAN  OF  THE  TEAR 


HON.  niCiMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

o^ssi 

Df  TBM  HOVSg  OP 

TueMf^y,  AprU  2, 1M5 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Toric  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  prlvllefed  to  pay 
tributfLto  Mr.  0uu-les  Elliot,  who  was 
lected  by  the  Bay 
Shore  ChtiBb^  of  Commerce  to  re- 
ceive their  198$  Humanitarian  of  the 
Year  Award. 

Mr.  Elliot  hag  served  the  local  com- 
munity as  a  member  of  the  Bay  Shore 
Fire  Departmant  for  57  years.  He 
bevui  his  service  to  the  Bay  Shore 
community  In  1927  when  there  were 
only  23  fire  alarms.  Today,  this  de- 
partment has  orer  SOO  alarms. 

Mr.  Elliot  roie  throu^  the  ranks, 
becoming  csptiiin  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  1948.  Be  also  held  the  position 
of  treasurer  ol  the  Bay  Shore  Fire- 
man's Benevolint  Association  for  12 
years.  Mr.  EUlit  was  the  first  ivesi- 
dent  of  the  Su  folk  County  Fireman's 
Parade  Officials  Association  and  co- 
chairman  of  bith  the  Southern  New 
Yoric  State  Flrtman's  Assodatlon  and 
the  South  Sho^  Fire  Department  As- 
sociation. I 

Mr.  Elliot  stQl  continues  to  devote 
his  time  on  a  denior  active  basis  with 
the  fire  deparipnent  by  making  daily 
visits  to  the  sl^  f  iranen  in  our  com- 
munity h09itds  and  is  readHy  avafl- 
able  to  assist  inlother  matters. 

Mr.  Elliot  hbs  earned  the  respect 
and  admlratloii  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  members  dS  the  Bay  Shore  com- 
munity for  hlg  sincere  dMlcatkin  to 
ocnnmunlty  service. 

I  am  honored  to  offer  my  gratitude 
and  congratulhtloiis  to  Mr.  "Bay 
Shore  Fireman*  Elliot.* 


ADDRBSSINO    FLAW 
MENTATION      OF 
ACT 


IN 
STAGGERS 


LDORGAN 


rucMfdy,  Aprti  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DORGAH  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  ^tzodudng  today  a  Ull 
to  address  a  sapU  but  vital  flaw  In  the 
implementatitM^  of  the  Staggers  Act 
That  leglslatloli  permits  raOroads  to 
enter  into  conHraets  with  shippers,  so 
long  ss  the  contracts  are  not  discrimi- 
natory. It  is  my  concern  that  smaU 
sh^pers  be  protected  so  that  they  do 
not  get  the  shdrt  end  of  Uie  deregula- 
tory  stick,  whlcb  would  be  the  result  if 
railroads  oiterM  taito  preferential  con- 
tracts with  the  larger  shippers. 

The  seeds  of  jthls  problem  have  been 
germinating  snce  the  Stagsers  Act 
was  passed.  Sihce  October  1980,  when 


_jk^ 
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contracts  were  permitted  for  the  first 
time  In  a  century,  about  21,000  con- 
tracts have  been  signed  by  railroads 
and  shippers.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
these  contracts,  if  they  do  not  give  fa- 
voted  treatmmt  to  the  contracting 
shippers. 

Are  these  contracts  discriminatory? 
We  do  not  know,  and  we  will  never 
know  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commisskm  has  its  way.  The  Staggers 
Act  provided  that  the  essential  terms 
of  contracts  be  made  publle.  to  ensure 
that  diKriminatory  pricing  would  be 
exposed  to  the  antiseptic  of  sunlight 
The  ICC  has  thwarted  the  intent  of 
Staggers,  taking  a  Uaarre  approach  in 
«*fitiiwy  bow  rafl  contracts  should  be 
disclosed,  mitn  prodded  by  the  courts, 
the  ICC  claimed  that  the  cssmtial 
tenns  of  rail  contracts  included  nei- 
ther the  Identity  of  the  omtractlng 
parties  nor  the  pricing  structure.  The 
ICC  lias  modified  thetar  regulations, 
under  duress,  to  provide  ground  rules 
for  limited  discovery  for  affected 
thinHiarty  shippers. 

The  new  regulations  of  the  ICC  give 
us  not  even  half  a  loaf.  Just  a  few 
erumba.  Requests  for  discovery  of  con- 
tract terms  must  be  made  stanulta- 
neously  with  complaints  of  dlserlmina- 
tory  prletaig.  even  though  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  argue  discriminatory 
pricing  Is  not  available  imtil  after  dis- 
covery. The  costs  of  entolng  into  ICC 
discovery  proceedings  deter  smaller 
shinwts  from  seeking  contract  inf or- 
TTfif***".  even  though  these  are  the 
very  shippers  most  likely  to  be  dis- 
criminated tigBf****  Further,  in  States 
like  North  Dakota  public  and  private 
dearimtfiouses  often  act  on  the  behalf 
of  smaller  shippers,  providing  expert 
analyris  snd  oounseL  Theee  bodies 
cannot  enter  into  discovery  proceed- 
ings: TlMy  are  not  shippers,  and  are 
not  themsdves  affected  directlyr  and 
so  have  no  ability  to  petition  the  ICC 
for  oootraet  inf omatlon. 

Tbit  ICC  has  set  up  a  neat  paradox: 
SmaU  shippers,  the  parties  most  likely 
to  be  hurt  by  discriminatory  mictaig. 
are  tbe  ones  least  likely  to  get  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  make  a  case 
for  discrimination.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  tbe  ICC  has  received  only  4  peti- 
tioos  for  discovery,  and  granted  only  1 
of  these,  for  the  21,000  contracts  in 
their  foes.  It  diould  be  obvious  that 
small  shippers  need  to  know  who  is 
getting  a  contract  and  what  the  rates 
are.  If  th«y  want  to  judge  its  fairness. 
The  IOC  has  managed  to  overlook  the 
obvious  In  rail  contract  disclosure.  The 
directum  taken  by  the  ICC  is  cmsist- 
ent  with  much  we  have  seen  from  this 
administration:  long  aa  freemaritet 
rhetoric  and  textbo<A  approaches  to 
regulation,  and  short  on  ccmunon 
sense  and  protection  for  the  smaller 
producers. 

I  note  with  some  irony  that  there 
were  similar  ocmoems  a  omtury  ago. 
when  the   original   Interstate   Com- 
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Act  was  considered.  The  rsH- 
roads  at  that  time  reduced  rates  where 
they  had  oompetiton.  and  increased 
rates  where  they  had  none.  Shippers 
in  rural  areas,  with  access  to  only  one 
railroad,  were  forced  into  paying  out- 
rageously higSi  rates  to  get  their  goods 
to  market  The  public  outcry  over  rate 
discrimination  and  other  abuses  of  the 
market  system  led  to  the  passsge  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1887 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  Fed- 
eral lndq>endent  regulatory  agency, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Contracts,  and  resulting  discrimina- 
tion in  setting  rates,  were  outlawed. 

This  Irgislstlon  says  that  all  terms 
of  rafl  contracts  must  be  disclosed 
within  2  bushiess  days  after  filing  with 
the  ICC.  It  provides  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection f <»*  smafl  shippers,  and  no  ad- 
ditlonal  burden  on  large  shippers  or 
railroads.  It  Is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  Staggers  Act*  Rafl 
contracts  are  stUl  permitted,  but  dis- 
criminatirai  as  a  result  of  those  con- 
tracts Is  not 

ICC  regulations  on  rafl  contracts 
have  satisfied  big  shippers  and  rafl- 
roads. and  left  smsU  shippers  a  few 
stale  crumbs.  SmaU  shippers  deserve 
more.  This  legislation  wfll  let  the 
smaU  shippers  sit  at  the  same  table,  on 
an  equal  footing,  with  their  largo* 
brethren.* 


YDIC.  Hit  107  AND  BROKERED 
DEPOSITS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 


nr  TBI  Huuscor 

TueBday.  AprU  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  wish 
to  wnwimtMi  recent  FDIC  action  Iden- 
tifyhig  ffn^^^*!  institutions  that  have 
used  dOMSit  brokers  to  idaoe  funds  in 
other  banks,  seemingly  without  regard 
to  the  copdlticm  of  these  banks.  Banks 
paying  above  market  rates  of  interest 
often  are  experiencing  serious  i»ob- 
lems.  If  other  institutimis  place  funds 
through  brokers  into  these  banks, 
with  regard  only  for  the  rate  of  return 
and  without  any  means  to  individually 
check  each  institution  where  these 
funds  sre  placed,  then  the  very  Insur- 
snce  system  that  aU  banks  enjoy  csn 
be  undermined. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  with 
otho-  members  of  the  Bsnking  Com- 
mittee to  end  this  practice.  BLR.  107, 
the  Broker  Deposit  Timitatinn  Act 
prevents  financial  insUtutians.  wheth- 
er they  be  banks,  thrifts  or  credit 
uniims  from  using  a  broker  to  place 
funds  in  other  instltutimis.  The  FDIC 
is  also  circulating  a  draft  proposal  to 
deal  with  broker  funds.  Thou^  I  do 
not  agree  with  every  aspect  of  the 
FDIC  proposal,  primarily  with  reject 
to  the  differences  between  short  and 
long-term  deposits,  it  is  Importsnt  to 
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note  that  the  FDIC  effort  adopts  the 
lai«aace  in  my  bin  to  Umlt  the  use  of 
depoatt  bfoken  hjr  llnanrial  tnitltu- 


HJL  107  strikes  a  reasonable  bal- 

It  reeognlsas  the  benefits  that 

funds  can  provide  and  the 

CQFF0O4]ly      0ZlSttD9      111      tlM 

The  VulBlaflon  tiMtttntes  a  15 
pcfcent  cap  on  the  amount  of  short 
tenn  brokered  fimdi  any  one  instttu- 
tion  maj  hold.  Any  troubled  Institu- 
tion is  restrieted  firom  aeeepting  short 
tenn  brokered  fundL  In  order  to  moni- 
tor the  activity  of  brokers  and  instttu- 
tloBsi  each  are  required  to  report  their 
acUvltf. 

year.  IT  members  of  the  Bduse 
taountttee  vrote  to  the  refu- 
lators  ssklnv  that  they  keep  In  mind 
that  broker  funds  provide  a  media- 
nlan  to  duamel  funds  into  rations  of 
the  country  where  they  are  needed  to 
satisfy  the  credit  needs  of  Individual 
businesses  and  homeimyers.  They 
have  also  afforded  Individual  savers  an 
additisnal  option  for  piirrhasing  oer^ 
tifleates  of  depoatt  and  other  types  of 
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In  Hovember,  IMS.  the  Oeeupattonal 
Safety  and  Health 
[OSBA]  issued  its 
tlons  standard.  Uhfortunatdy.  howev- 
er, the  OSHA  standard  extends  limit- 
ed protection  to  only  the  3S  percent  of 
our  work  force  in  manuffeetaring  and 
offers  no  protection  at  an  for  the  re- 
maiwiiig  n  percent  of  workers  In  other 
industriss  and  services,  sudi  as  oon- 
stnicAlon.  snd  transportation.  Today,  I 
am  introdudnc  the  liaaanlous  sub- 
stances ritht  to  know  reeolutlon  which 
affirms  the  right  ot  aU  workers  to 
know  when  they  are  handUng  or  are 
to 


the  courts  have  stricken  the 
rsiulator's  rales  on  broker  funds.  It  is 
important  that  COosrsss  adopt  lecUa- 
tlon  to  deal  with  any  abuses  while  ea- 
tobilshli^  a  set  of  guMeUnes  for  the 
safe,  sound,  and  beneficial  use  of 
broker  funds.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuinc  the  dialof  with  the  regulators 
and  members  of  the  Industry  In  order 
topassHJl.lOT« 


which  threaten  their  health  or  wen- 
being.  Additionally,  this  resolution 
cans  for  OSBA  to  revise  its  standards 
to  provide  for  the  rtlmemlnsllfin  of 
meaningful  haaard  Inf <»matlan  to  an 
workos  under  OSHA  Jurisdiction.  Fi- 
nally, this  resolution  commends  those 
ao  States  and  numerous  local  gavern- 
ments  which  have  enacted  strong 
right  to  know  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
their  warkeis  on  the  Job  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  lUs  reeolutlon  is 
similar  to  one  which  I  qxnsored  In 
the  Mth  Congress  which  received  the 
support  <rf  93  of  my  ooneagues.  I  hope 
that  you  wOl  Join  me  In  supporting  the 
strongest  possible  protection  against 
ezpoeure  to  hasardous  substances  by 
American  workers  on  the  Job.« 


PETER  OIULIAHl:  A  MODEL  OF 
LBOISLATIVE  LEADERSHIP 


NEEDED:  STRONG  RIGHT  TO 
KNOW  FRQIVCnON 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


mnm 


rATivas 


Ttaadoft  April  A  iM5 

•  Ifr.  VENTO.  Mr.  ftteaker.  the  terri- 
ble dIsBBter  irtilch  occured  late  last 
year  IniriiMi  more  than  2,000  people 
died  as  a  result  of  a  chemical  mfll  near 
Bhopal.  India  was  perhaps  the  moot 
strllmig  example  of  the  need  for 
strong  safety  standards  when  dealing 
with  chfimlrali  and  haaardous  sub- 
■tanciesi  The  accident  at  the  Union 
Carbide  plant  was  a  large  scale  trage- 
dy for  many  victims  and  their  famines. 
However,  here  in  our  own  country,  we 
must  act  to  Insure  that  such  a  tragedy 
does  not  occur.  Ulifortunately.  sod- 
dente  on  a  similar  scale  do  happen 
here  everyday. 

*"n««n«  of  Americans  are  being  ex- 
posed dally  to  an  ever-lncreastaig 
number  and  variety  of  toxic  and  has- 
ardous substances  which  pose  a  threat 
to  th^  health  and  weU-being.  Expo- 
sure to  haaardous  substances  can  and 
does  lead  to  occupational  disease  and 
injury.  Workers  are  often  unaware 
that  they  are  handling  or  have  been 
exposed  to  haaardous  substances  on 
the  Job. 


or 
DIIHSBOUSSOr 

Tue»da%  AprU  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  to  struggle  with  unmanage- 
able defldto  In  Washington.  Fd  Uke  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  dwerves 
much  of  the  credit  for  keeping  my 
home  State  of  Vermont  on  sound  fi- 
nancial footing  for  two  decades. 

Peter  Giuliani,  long  known  as  the 
powerful  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Vermont 
House,  remains  one  of  the  most  re- 
jected leaders  In  our  State.  A  long 
succession  of  Governors  and  leglslallve 
leaders  have  found  him  to  be  either  a 
needed  ally  or  a  formidable  opponent. 
There  Is  not  a  high  State  official  who 
has  not  had  occasional  strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  Peter  GlullanL 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  positions  he 
has  taken  has  repeatedly  been  validat- 
ed by  the  test  of  time.  He  speaks  with 
authiarlty.  and  today's  policymakers 
IMen  to  his  Insighto  and  advice. 

Peter  was  my  representotlve  In  the 
Vermont  House  In  the  years  when  I 
served  as  Vermont's  attorney  gcneraL 
I  watched  him  in  action  rather  closely 
In  thoee  years,  and  stIU  consider  him 
to  be  a  nearly  perfect  model  of  the 
best  kind  of  legislative  leadership. 
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He's  a  Buai  iriio  always  listened  to 

outituants,  but  never  hesitated  to 
or  do  srtiat  he  bdleved  to  be  right, 
of  polltkal  populaitty. 

He's  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
faifhienne,  without  letting  It  get  to  his 
He  is  gradous  in  both  victory 
Bftet,  and  maintains  a  sense  of 
humor  in  the  moot  strassfttl  of  times. 

He  has  a  unique  abflfty  to  under- 
stand the  impaet  of  lugMaliiii  action 
on  the  future  of  the  State  and  the 
lives  of  people.  Peter  has  often  been  at 
odds  with  other  experte  in  predicting 
the  State's  revenue  needs,  and  he  has 
almost  always  been  proven  correct.  He 
has  f om^t  to  raise  tams  when 
and  fought  to 
when  possibli 
that  local  taxation  Is  as  1 
the  State's,  he  eruaadad  for  years  for  a 
more  equitable  method  of  distributing 
State  aid  to  education. 

Importantly,  he  has  the  petspectlve 
of  a  man  who  knows  that  Uf  e  does  not 
begm  and  end  with  laglslafinn  and  pol- 
ItlcB.  His  beautiful  gardens  and  his 
famous  1049  Buick.  maintained  In 
mint  condltlan.  are  outward  symbols 
of  his  diverse  Intereste  and  quaUty 
Ufestyle. 

Tnigwly  feU  upon  the  Giuliani 
houaehOld  during  last  year's  election 
campaign  when  Peter's  wife.  Pauline, 
became  termlnany  in.  To  his  enduring 
credit,  the  needs  of  his  fiunily  took 
priority  over  «— »"r»*g"'"g  for  reelec- 
tion. 

But  an  Vermonters  can  be  deeply 
grateful  f <»■  the  mofound  Impaet  he 
has  had  on  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
State  in  a  lifetime  of  public  service. 

He  has  earned  the  reepect  of  poUtl- 
cal  leadtis  of  both  parties  and  aU 
viewpoints,  and  his  Instate  win  con- 
tinue to  Influence  public  policy.  In  a 
posittve  way.  for  many  years  to  come.* 


CONSIDER  THE  CASE  OF  ISAAK 
SHKOLNICK 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 


Tunda%  AprU  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  recent  thaw  In  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  and  the  rise  of  a  new 
leader,  we  must  not  forget  the  horrible 
conditions  of  cultural  repression,  and 
physical  and  psychological  torture 
that  continue  for  thoee  Soviet  dtisens 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  Arbitrary  arrests 
and  Imprisonment,  brutal  Intimidation 
and  physical  abuse,  and  the  Inhumane, 
pointless  breakup  of  families— these 
are  standard  operating  mvoedures  In 
the  nation  which  claims  to  be  the 
beacon  of  hope  for  oppressed  people 
around  the  woiid. 

Consider  the  case  of  Isaak  Shkol- 
nl^  a  semlskined  mechanic  from  Vin- 
nitsa, In  the  ITkiaine.  Isaak  appUed  in 
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July  1973  for  aj  visa  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  and  was  Ihnniedlately  amsted 
on  fabricated  cbfuges  of  being  an  in- 
dustrial spy  fliat  for  Great  Britain. 
and  then  for  ItoieL  His  trial  began  13 
years  ago  this  'week  behmd  closed 
doors  at  a  local  fketory.  Not  a  ainiSe 
bunny  member  #as  allowed  to  attend. 
Isaak  maintained  his  innocence  untn 
November,  wbeA  his  state  appointed 
lawyer  Informed  blm  that  If  he  did  not 
change  his  idea  to  gutt^,  he  would  be 
sentenced  to  deafch.  Isaak  changad  his 
plea,  and  was  scbtenoed  to  7  years  of 
hard  labor. 

At  this  point,  the  Sovleto  threw  in 
another  vldous  twist:  They  aDowed 
Isaak's  wife  anddaui^ter  to  nnlgrate 
to  IsraeL  The  family  has  not  been 
united  since  1971. 

Isaak  has  applied  again  and  again 
for  pennisslnn  ta  leave,  most  recently 
this  past  December.  He  has  been 
denied  that  peniilsslan.  and  now  Uvea 
akme  as  an  OnMUaa  nooperson,  ig- 
n(xed  by  trlcnd^and  nelghbora,  sepa- 
rated from  his  s^aaU  family.  liaak  has 
only  one  reason!  to  continue  to  live— 
the  tortured  hobe  that  somsday  stfll 
he  wUl  be  able  td  escape  this  totalitar- 
ian hdl  and  rejo^  his  family  In  Ittad. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  |ry  for  a  moaaent  to 
Imagine  yourself!  In  Isaak's  shoes,  pei^ 
secuted  erudly  by  your  own  govern- 
ment for  notldnk  more  criminal  than 
an  expressed  desire  to  live  and  woartilp 
freely.  Try  to  sek  the  faces  of  400.000 
other  Soviet  Jfws  who  have  been 
and  who  have  flaoed 
■  to  Isaak'a.  Even  as 
relatkms  with 
iiust  not  let  the  world 
i  violatiom  of  inter- 
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denied  exit  vl 
hardships  sis 
we  readi  for 
the  Soviets,  i 
overlook  such 


iiimmemllf  reo- 
the  Soviets  I  mii^t 


add.  human  I 
On  Isaak's 
write  to  Soviet 
urging  that 
would  also 
Join  the 
sdaoce^ngn 


,  I  wfll  oonttnue  to 
lean  officials 
aUowed  to  go  free.  I 
my  colleagues  to 
Can  to  Oon- 
Jews.  I  encour- 
age the  Prealdedt  to  Imdude  this  issue 
high  on  the  ageitda  of  any  meeting  be- 
tween lepiesent^lves  of  our  nations, 
or  Indeed,  betw^  himself  and  Mr. 
Gorbachev. 

The  human  si^rit  has  proven  Itself 
throughout  the  oenturtas  stronger 
than  any  goverament  Isaak  fUhknlnlt* 
and  his  fellow  rdfusmiks  are  inspiring 
examples  of  that  fact  Let  us  work  and 
pray  for  Justice  tjo  be  d(niejg 


SOCIAL 


NOTCH 


HON.  JIM  itoss  uonHxyr 


OriowA 


ni  THC  HDUSB  or 

niesda«  AvrU  2,  IMS 
•  Mr.    LIGHTI^OOT.    Mr.    I^ieaker, 
today  I  am  Joining  several  of  my  ad- 


to 

the  Sodal  Security  notdi 

Hie  bm.  HJL  1917,  9on- 

by  the  chairman  of  the  Select 

Mr.     ROTBAL, 

enjoys  bipartisan  rnngrfaslonsl  sup- 
port As  you  may  recall,  this  is  the  bm 
that  Congressman  RoiraAL  sponsored 
in  the  90th  Congress.  That  bOl.  HJt. 
4091.  died  last  year  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  03  oosponsors. 

Stnee  taking  ottloe  earlier  this  year. 
I  have  heard  from  countless  numbers 
of  couatHuente  who  have  asked  me  to 
support  legialstlon  to  correct  this  seri- 
inequity  in  the  Social  Security 
m  addition.  I  have  met  with 
an  ad  hoe  notdi  group,  baaed  out  of 
CouBcO  BhitlB,  to  diseoss  the  unfalr- 
nem  of  the  Social  Security  notch. 

After  meeting  with  this  group,  I 
came  to  the  conclusiofn  that  they 
would  net  tfve  up  on  this  Issue  untn  It 
had  been  corrected.  I  also  noted  that 
they  woe  not  fighting  for  themselves, 
aU  of  vrtiom  are  affected  by  the  notch, 
but  wen  WghtJng  for  thousands  of 
senior  dtlMns  who  desperate  need 
the  extra  Sodal  Security  beneflto  that 
have  been  untelrly  denied  to  them. 

nils  dedicated  group  of  individuals, 
headed  by  Daryl  Cooper.  Arlene  Shee- 
\ef,  and  Vera  Daniels,  has  organised 
one  of  the  most  active  graasrooto  orgsr 
-♦f**"'**  in  the  country  devoted  to 
rfii^itMHwj  the  notch.  This  group  of 
iuttvlduals  has  devoted  countless  num- 
ben  of  hours,  ttane,  and  effort  to  make 
Members  of  Ctmgress.  the  media,  and 
"«ffl<«w  of  Americans  aware  of  the 
notch  Issue. 

They  have  held  hearings  aU  across 
lOwa,  Ndiraska,  and  now  into  Illinois 
to  educate  pecqde  about  the  notch. 
These  ninfitlnti  have  bteen  weU  attend- 
ed. In  fiiet.  attfnrtanfif  usually  ranges 
anywhere  from  50  to  over  800  people. 
As  you  can  see.  theee  are  not  sman 
nmnbers.  It  is  ■— «t"g  what  this 
group  has  aeoompUshed.  and  what 
they  plan  to  aocompllsh  In  the  future, 
iriildi  Is  to  dlmlnate  the  notch. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  address  this  issue.  I  believe  that 
CongresBnan  Rotbal's  bOl  would  pro- 
vide Congrem  with  a  forum  to  exam- 
ine the  notch  and  to  eliminate  It.  At 
this  time.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  dis- 
cuss how  the  notch  was  created,  how  It 
affeeto  senlmr  ettlaens.  and  how  Con- 
gressman RoTBAL's  bOl  provides  them 
wltb  a  fairer  level  of  benefits. 

FbBt.  of  all.  how  was  the  notch  cre- 
ated. It  started  In  1973  when  Congress 
amended  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  annual  oost-of-Uvlng  ad- 
justments. Unfortunately,  Congress 
made  a  mlttrnh*  which  resulted  in  In- 
creasing the  future  beneflte  of  current 
woricers  twice:  once  throu^  cost-of- 
Uving  adjustments  [COLA'sl  In  the 
Social  Security  benefit  table  and  once 
again  due  to  Inflatkm-based  growth  in 
the  wages  upon  which  benefits  are  cal- 
culated. As  a  result  of  that  mistake. 
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Individuals  retiring  by  the  year 
3000  would  have  reedved  monthly 
Social  Security  beneflte  greater  than 
thdr  working  salaries.  If  left  un- 
diedced.  this  error  would  have  bank- 
rupted the  Social  Securl^  system. 

Therefore,  in  1977.  Congrem  ap- 
proved a  plan  irtiidi  rtiminatfd  the 
overadjustment  for  inflatinn  by  i«o- 
vfcUng  for  a  new  benefit  formula  for 
workers  bom  after  1910.  TO  protect 
people  from  an  abrupt  change  In  bene- 
fits, a  transition  formula  was  induded 
in  the  new  plan.  IMs  tnoisltion  for- 
mula was  to  provide  for  a  smooth 
change  over  by  dividing  Sodal  Securi- 
ty beneficiaries  into  three  categories: 
those  born  before  1917.  thoee  bom  be- 
tween 1917  and  1931-the  notch 
I  thoee  bom  after  1931. 


Under  the  transition  formula,  lAiich 
was  to  last  for  5  years,  beneflte  were 
expected  to  be  6  to  7  percent  lem  than 
thfieti  projected  to  be  paid  under  the 
1973  law.  However,  as  we  an  know,  this 
transition  formula  failed.  Instead, 
workers  with  the  same  earnings 
recmd.  retiring  at  the  age  of  05.  and 
bom  only  a  few  days  apart,  one  in 
1910  and  one  in  1917,  experienced  up 
to  $1 JOO  a  year  difference  in  benefits. 

While  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  trandtlon  formula's  ffetture  was 
unexpectedly  hiili  inflation  in  the  late 
1970's.  which  in  essence,  created  a  3- 
year  phasdn  period  rather  than  the  5- 
year  period,  this  Is  not  the  only 
reason.  Hie  primary  reason,  and  one 
that  Is  often  ignored.  Is  that  the  post- 
age-M  famlngs  of  people  bom  after 
1916  are  exduded  when  calnilating 
the  benefite  for  workers  bora  In  the 
notchyears. 

As  Cmgrem  worked  on  this  new 
plan,  many  fears  were  expressed  about 
the  poesIUllty  of  creating  a  notch  dtu- 
atkm.  Howevo-.  those  fears  went  un- 
heeded and  people  were  told  that 
there  mly  would  be  smaU  dlff erenoes 
in  the  benefite  reedved  by  persons 
txxn  after  1916  iriio  retired  at  age  63. 
What  was  not  divulged  or  properly  dls- 
cumed.  however,  was  the  fuU  effect  of 
this  change  on  people  who  woited 
untn  age  65;  that  is,  thoee  people 
whoee  earnings  after  the  age  of  63 
were  ignored. 

Now,  many  may  ask.  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  notdi  on  thoee 
people  bom  between  1917  and  1931. 
Well,  thanks  to  Congressmen  Rotbal. 
I  can  give  you  qwdfic  examples  of 
how  the  notch  affecte  constttuente  In 
my  district.  Last  year.  In  an  Aging 
Committee  hearing  that  Congressmen 
RoTBAL  held  In  Coundl  Bluffs,  he 
heard  from  many  notch  year  babies. 

Let  me  Just  list  a  few  of  thoee  for 
you.  Mr.  "C"  of  Blockton  receives  ben- 
efite of  $310  a  month  less  than  those 
paid  to  someone  of  equivalent  earn- 
ings who  was  bom  3  years  earlier.  Elis- 
abeth Redman  of  Vsn  Wert,  bom  in 
1918,  currently  reodves  $484  a  month. 
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She  would  have  fotten  I6S7  a  month 
if  she  had  been  bom  in  1916.  Jerald 
Walter  of  Mt  Ayr  was  btun  in  1919 
and  reoelvee  benefit*  which  are  19-per- 
eent  Ie«  than  if  he  liad  been  bom  in 
1919. 

.  Oonavan  Nelson  of  Atlantic  bom  in 
1918.  would  receive  $106  a  month  in- 
ereaee  under  the  Roybol  bUL  Vera 
Ganon  of  Reddinc  was  bom  in  1918 
and  would  get  an  11-peroent  increase 
under  this  bOL  And  finally.  Mrs.  "A" 
of  Leon  paid  Social  Security  taxes  on 
earaims  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mfl- 
lion  dollars.  She  receives  $164  a  month 
less  than  someone  of  equivalent  earn- 
ings who  was  bom  in  1918. 

As  anyone  can  see.  these  are  con- 
crete ezamides  of  the  notch  effect  on 
senior  dtiKns.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Congress  did  not  follow  the  advice  of 
many  peoitle  in  1977  by  adopting  a 
longer  phase-in  period.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  group  of  senior  dtiaois 
has  had  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of 
correcting  Congress'  mistake.  And.  fur- 
thermme.  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  vast 
majority  of  these  senior  dtisens  have 
already  sacrificed  for  our  country  by 
serving  in  World  War  n. 

These  notch  year  babies  are  not 
asking  for  a  handout  or  an  unjustified 
increase  in  their  benefits.  They  are 
only  asking  to  be  treated  fairly.  A 
sll^t  difference  in  benefits  might 
have  been  acceptable  to  them,  but  not 
a  $1,300  a  jrear  difference. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  I  think 
Congress  should  have  changed  the 
1972  law  in  order  to  preserve  the 
future  solvency  of  the  Social  Security 
system.  However.  I  believe  that  a 
wiser,  more  thought-out  plan  should 
have  been  adopted  by  Congress.  None- 
theless, the  mistake  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  act 
to  correct  this  serious  injustice. 

CoiigresBBan  Rotbal's  bill  does  this. 
It  is  the  best  idan  put  forward  so  far 
which  would  reduce  the  large  differ- 
ences in  Social  Security  benefits  whUe 
■Jlso  miintain*Tig  t*«*  intent  of  the 
1977  law.  This  bm  does  this  by  provid- 
ing for  a  smoother,  yet  fidrer  transi- 
tion from  the  1972  law  to  current  law 
by  phasing  in  the  Social  Security  ben- 
efit formula  over  a  20-  to  30-year 
pcarlod  rather  than  the  3-  or  3-year 
period  that  has  occurred.  This  bUl  es- 
sentially holds  harmless  those  persons 
who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
notch. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  reexamine  the 
notch  issue  and  to  suppmt  the  Roybal 
MIL  Senior  dtiaens  deserve  to  have  the 
notch  pnrtdem  corrected,  and  if  the 
notch  group  in  my  district  is  like  any 
of  the  other  concerned  dtiaens  across 
the  country,  they  wiU  not  relent  on 
this  issue  until  Justice  is  done.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  ERNEST 
ROSASCO 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTC 


n  THB  HOUSB  or  I 

TMesdOK  Aprli  X.  JUS 

•  Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Weaker.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  indulge  me  today  as  I 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  Italian-Amer- 
ican comrades.  Judge  Ernest  H.  Ro- 
sasco.  in  recognition  of  his  numerous 
ccmtributloos  over  the  years  to  the 
community  of  North  Adams,  MA. 

Emle  and  I  have  been  dose  friends 
all  of  our  lives,  and  in  fact,  be  has 
served  as  eounsd  to  two  generations  of 
Contes  in  North  Adams.  I  bring  my  re- 
marks to  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
as  Emle  is  soon  to  be  recognlaed  for 
his  wwks  and  contrlbutians  to  the  dty 
of  North  Adams  as  part  of  "Italian 

A,Tn,»ritmn  CultUTS  WOOk."  TOU  ShOUld 

know.  too.  that  North  Adams  is  the 
gateway  from  the  north  to  the  First 
Congresslonsl  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  my  opinlim.  no  better  seleetlon 
could  have  been  made.  Emle  has  been 
singled  out  because  he  has  given  so 
freely  of  his  time  and  talents  and  has 
dedicated  himself  to  fairness  and  com- 
passkm  in  his  work  <m  the  bench  and 
in  his  dealings  with  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  North  Adams.  His  Italian  her- 
itage is  rich  as  is  his  Italian  lineage. 
History  recounts  the  contributicm 
Ernie's  father  made  on  behalf  of  the 
advancement  and  acceptance  of  the 
newly  arrived  Italian-American 
emigres  when  he  received  his  unprece- 
dented appointment  in  1922  as  chief  of 
police  in  North  Adams  by  Mayor 
Houghton. 

Emle  has  continued  in  the  proud 
tradition  of  his  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents. A  1929  graduate  of  WOllams  Col- 
lege, and  a  1937  graduate  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Law,  he  went  <m  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  legal 
profession.  A  distinguished  veteran 
and  dty  councflw,  Emle  returned 
from  Worid  War  n  to  be  elected 
mayor  of  North  Adams  where  he 
served  with  the  utmost  competence 
and  professionalism.  In  1982.  I  was 
proud  to  recommend  Emle  for  a 
Judgeship.  Since  then  he  has  provided 
unbounded  energy  and  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Men  of  this  caliber  are  indeed  rare 
and  I  take  tUsUme  today  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  to  relay  to  you  his  many 
aoomnplishments  and  sehlevementB. 
and  may  we  all  aq>ire  to  such  great- 
ness during  our  lifetime.  Please  Join 
me  in  congratulating  Judge  Ernest  H. 
Rosasoo  on  a  Job  well  d(»e  and  in  ex- 
tending to  him  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  the  future.*- 
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FLEXTIME  WORK  SCHEDULES 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DFIDNESS 

or  one 

ni  THI  HODSI 139  BafUUailTATIVB 

raesdoK  AptU  i,  l$t5 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  whtdi  changes 
two  outdated  Federal  laws  dealing 
with  employee  flextime  work  sdied- 
ules.  I  am  T**""g  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Act  which,  among  other 
regulate  the  overtime  pay 
schedules  for  the  emplojfees  of  Feder- 
al contractors. 

TO  recall  tve  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  applies 
to  Federal  contractors  supplying  goods 
to  the  Govemment  in  excess  of 
$10,000.  This  includes  manufacturers 
supidylng  annjr  blankets,  repair  shops 
servldng  Gtovunment  vehldes.  ot  in- 
dustrial companies  supplying  equip- 
ment to  the  armed  servtoes. 

The  Contract  Work  Hours  Act  ap- 
plies to  federally  financed  construc- 
ti(m  contracts  over  $2,000  and  Federal 
servlee  contracts  between  $2,500  and 
$10,000.  Service  contracts  taidude  com- 
puter repairs,  security  guards.  Janitori- 
al services,  and  other  sendee-type  con- 
tracts. 

Both  laws  have  overtime  provisions 
mandating  pay  at  time  and  one-half 
for  woik  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day  or 
40  hours  a  week  and  have  denied  Fed- 
eral eontraetws  the  ability  to  meet 
the  «^h»«gtny  needs  of  their  employees 
through  the  use  of  flexible  and  oom- 
I  wOTk  schedules. 

in  the  1930's.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  laws  served  for  years  to  protect 
emidoyees  ftom  sbuslve  overtime  pra^ 
tlees  and  paved  the  way  for  the  8-hour 
day  to  become  the  workplace  standard. 

SimOariy.  the  Fsir  Labor  Standards 
Act.  which  governs  non-Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  private  tudat,  requires 
emplojrers  to  pay  overtime  only  atUx 
an  employee  works  more  than  40 
hours  per  week,  with  no  daily  limit 
Thus  the  Walsh-Healey  and  Contract 
Work  Hours  Acts  have  held  Federal 
contraeton  to  a  hliAier  standard  than 
private^ector  emptoyers  generally  and 
have  strengthened  the  Government's 
role  as  our  Nation's  model  employer. 

In  recent  jrears,  however,  the  Feder- 
al Govemment  has  experimented  with 
flextime  work  schedules  and  we  have 
made  prorisiaa  for  them  in  law  affect- 
ing dvfl  service  workers.  But  we  have 
yet  to  extend  that  same  freedom  to 
Govemment  contractors  to  utlllae  the 
innovative  management  techniques 
irtilch  have  allowed  employees  greater 
worktime  flexibility.  Hie  present  law 
unduly  restricts  thousands  of  private- 
sector  oontractors  who  provide  goods 
and  services  to  the  Govemment  and 
deariy  should  be  changed. 
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As  our  colleaguds  know,  Mr. 
er,  the  Idea  of  fltxttme  first 
popular  In  the  laie  loeo's.  when 
ployers  started  toj  utfllw  the  Idea  of 
completing  Uie  standard  40-lMNir  work- 
week tai  less  than  1. 8-hour  days;  4-dBir, 
10-hour  sehedum  3-day,  IS-hour 
schedules,  and  a  variety  of  other  flexi- 
ble schedules  whim  take  Into  aecoont 
the  medal  demsnfs  of  certain  employ- 
ees such  as  working  mothers  and  per^ 
manent  part-ttm^  employees,  have 
been  used  with 

Managers  have  If ound  that  altcma- 
ttve  wwk  sdiedul^  can  Incrwn  pro- 
duetlrity  and  i|educe  ■bsenteslsm 
whOe  employees  lenjoy  more  lekure 
time  and  reduced  Commuting  time  and 
expense.  Furtbeitiore,  the  Ooagrea- 
sional  Budget  OflBoe  conrtnrted  that 
over  $500  million  fci  cost  savings  would 
accrue  to  the  Gofsmment  If  Federal 
ccmtractors  were  aide  to  use  these 
schedules  effeetivtiy. 

TO  date,  the  oidy  segment  of  the 
American  eoooom^  that  has  been  left 
out  of  the  flexMej  wuikweek  schedules 
are  private  contraeton  who  do  work 
for  the  Federal  Ginremment.  Hie  out- 
dated impact  of  tie  Walsh-Haaley  Act 
and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Act  has 
served  to  discourage  these  contraetois 
txam  ««*n««h«g  alt^natlve  work  sdied- 
ules  and  has  pfntflBed  those  employ- 
ers who  sedc  pro#esslve  ways  to  meet 
the  changing  ndeds  of  their  wcnk 
force. 

With  mUHrtna  ibom  Americans  pre- 
dicted to  be  utittttag  some  form  of  al- 
ternative work  s^edule  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  the  heed  to  conform  the 
present  hiw  to  th^  woxkidace  realities 
of  the  1980's  wmlgrow  stranger  every 
6»s.  I  trust  my  ooUeagues  wm  jotai 
with  me  in  pasdag  this  much  needed 
legislations 
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I  did  in  the  Cidorado  State  Legislar 
ture,  I  win  support  measures  to  help 
curb  this  nildanic  of  abuse  against 
our  most  vataialde  resource— our  diO- 
dren.# 


JONELLE  MATTHEWS 


HON. 


n  Tm  HOUSB 

•  Mr.  SCHAEF^  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Decembor  20, 19N.  12-year-old  Jonelle 
Matthews  dIsappMied  fkom  her  home 
in  Greeley,  CO.  ft  is  feared  that  she 
was  kidnaped.  I  itant  to  call  attention 
to  Jonelle's  case  In  the  hope  that  she 
will  soon  be  f  oumi 

Jonelle  is  5  feat,  3  inches  tall  and 
weighs  115  pounda.  She  has  brown 
hair  and  toownTeyes,  a  full  set  of 


braces  on  her  tedth,  and  a  sear  under 
her  chin.  Jonellejwould  have  oeMirat- 
ed  her  13th  birthday  last  month.  In- 
formation about  «roneIle,  or  any  other 
missing  child,  should  be  reported  to  a 
local  law  enf<»«anent  agency  or.  to  the 
Nati<mal  Center  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children's  hotline  at  1-800- 
843-5878. 

In  Colorado,  over  11,000  children  are 
listed  as  having  been  abducted.  Just  as 


mSMANTIilNG  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

HON.  DAVD  DRBER 

orcAuraonA 
uouai  ov 


rseedttK  ApfU  2,  IMS 
•  Mr.  DREIKR  of  Calif mnla.  Mr. 
j^waker.  if  there  ever  was  a  Federsl 
proftam  that  laAa  unified  support 
among  the  constituency  it  is  designed 
to  serve.  It  Is  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mliMtratloa.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  people  here  in  Washington  who 
continue  to  believe  that  maintaining 
the  8BA.  along  with  its  superfluous 
lending  programs,  is  essential  to  the 
smaU  business  economy.  But  the  small 
buslnees  person  batk.  home  is  not  so 
easily  fooled.  They  see  the  Federal 
defldt  as  a  major  obstacle  to  economic 
growth.  And  we  know  that  as  the 
ft>tmtmnj  goes,  SO  do  the  f (»tunes  of 


Tlie  recent  economic  recession 
should  have  been  enoui^  of  a  lesson 
for  the  Congress  to  realiae  that  small 
business  Is  always  the  first  to  fed  the 
pindL  Inversdy,  the  current  economic 
expansion  has  been  instrumental  in 
fostering  anaU  business  growth. 

Sknall  business  wHl  continue  to 
thrive  without  the  SBA.  but  they  will 
not  continue  to  thrive  with  masdve 
Federal  defldts.  The  economic  bene- 
fits that  wfU  be  realised  by  including 
the  SBA  in  any  defldt  cutttaig  package 
wHI  far  outwei^  any  advantages  that 
may  exist  by  perpetuating  the  agency. 
TUs  Is  tw^*'*"g  the  small  business 
person  reoognlns.  and  is  willing  to 

Since  introdudng  HJL  1481.  the 
Small  Business  Advancemmt  Act  of 
1985.  support  for  the  measure  has  far 
exceeded  my  expectations.  TUs  meas- 
ure taworporates  the  administration's 
proposal  to  dismantie  the  SBA,  liqui- 
date Its  credit  programs,  and  transfer 
its  nonetedlt  programs  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  reOxmse 
to  this  provMsal  fram  small  business  in 
my  home  BtMbt  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly positive.  This  Indudes  active  sup- 
port from  several  chambers  of  com- 
merce In  my  district  The  following 
letter  from  one  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce is  Just  one  examide  of  the  com- 
munity suppOTt  I  have  received  for  dis- 
^ymtJniiiny  the  SBA  and  its  inefficient 

loan  programs: 

lOacH  IS.  10S5. 
nsMii—iiMinirinninw 
CoobM,  at 

DBAS  OcMSBBMiuii  DisiBi:  Oo  bdutU  of 
the  iiMMiiii— tiip  of  the  Olendon  Chamber 
of  rkmnttismm,  I  would  Vkt  to  ezprcai  our 
rapport  for  your  tam  QJl.  1461.  the  SnmU 
BuiineM  Advancement  Act  of  196S. 
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up  0( 
fint 


.  strawth  of  the 

We  btfiew  that  the 

loan  pto- 

OBBtrlbnte  to  a 


OB  tbaae 
,  To  na.  a  smeh  i 
taat  pekiftty  la  the  rednettoB  of  federal  cx- 
peadttmea  to  cut  tba  fedoal  deOelt  and 

aBA.  to  an  Important  lliat  atap  teoard  tbiB 
Impttftant  wuii,  and  we  wiili^  your  ettat 
to  cUailnate  thia  wartefnl  «CBdiiw. 
We  win  alao  oootaet  other  Ctaanribera  of 
to 


them  to  Join  UB  In 


keep  ua  Inf  oemed  on  the 
of  your  lecUatlan. 
Blimeiely. 

BnxOmanos, 

PnaUemL 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  dear  that  main- 
taining anything  more  than  small 
business  noncredtt  programs  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  laAs  any 
broad-baaed  suppmt  In  the  small  bud- 
neas  community,  "'■*^«*g  It  one  of  the 
less  difficult  cuts  this  Congress  can 
make.  Rather  than  any  unified  pro- 
test I  anticipate  pralee  that  Congress 
is  taking  such  a  positive  step  to  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  defldt 

Dismantling  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration as  part  of  an  overall  Fed- 
eral spending  reduction  will  send  only 
one  signal  to  small  business— that  we 
■re  committed  to  reducing  the  defidt 
so  that  the  small  business  economy 
can  continue  to  expand  and  flourish.* 


THE  hbce  for  changing  our 

TRADING  POUCT  IS  NOW 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APP1EGA1E 


oromo 


nr  TBI  HOUSE  or 

TuemUiw,  April  2,  IMS 

•  Mr.  APPLBGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
appears  as  thougb  the  United  States 
has  finally  rdegated  itself  to  the 
status  of  a  pawn  In  the  international 
chess  game  of  free  trade.  We  now  find 
oursdves  either  so  unwHUng  or  so 
poweriess  to  correct  our  current  trade 
problems  that  we  readily  accept  the 
edicts  that  come  from  IVAyo  and 
other  fordgn  capitals  as  to  what  the 
future  rules  of  international  trade^wlU 
be. 

The  epitome  of  this  inartion  on  our 
part  is  to  be  found  in  our  inability  to 
react  with  force  to  the  pronouncement 
last  we^  from  Jwan  that  an  addltiim- 
al  500.000  automobiles  will  be  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  in  the 
coming  year.  The  Japanese  say  that 
this  figure  represents  a  real  concession 
on  their  part— that  they  could  easily 
send  over  to  American  shores  nearly 
twice  that  number.  Of  course  they 
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oould  CMfly  do  that— becsuw  no  one 
haa  told  than  they  cant. 

Tea:  theyni  etart  aendtnc  over  to  the 
United  Statea  an  aifcltttnnal  one-half 
mJUkn  automobOee  becauae  well  let 
theml 

Haa  anyooe  In  thla  Chamber  heard 
anythlnc  about  a  rediwocal  trade-off 
to  benefit  the  United  Statea?  Haa 
anyone  heard  anythlnc  about  the  Jap- 
aneae  agreeing  to  an  inereaae  of  25 
pcfoent  of  any  Amcrkan  pnidueta  to 
enter  their  oountry? 

Finally,  have  ve  hi  the  Concreee  for- 
gotten the  American  auto  worken 
who  continue  to  face  kmc-tom  unem- 
idoyment?  Ba>re  we  forgotten  about 
the  American  fketorlea  that  are  ihut 
down  and  mating  away?  And  have  we 
forgotten  about  American  buaineaMa 
that  cant  oanpete  overeeaa  becauae 
we  continue  to  believe  that  Intctna- 
tSonal  trade  ahould  be  free  while  we  aa 
an  wnnoinir  foroe  in  thia  world  are 
loatng  our  fteedom? 

No  Member  of  this  House  should 
evCT  suggest  that  the  freedoms  we  so 
strongly  believe  In  as  Americans 
ahould  ever  he  held  captive  to  ideals  of 
tree  trade  that  were  created  genera- 
tions ago.  The  freedom  that  we  ao  wlU- 
Ingly  aooept  win  not  be  ours  for  long— 
and  the  facts  and  figurea  of  our  trade 
Imbalanre  point  thla  out  every  day. 

Besides  the  additional  500.000  cars 
coming  from  Japan,  there  Is  also  the 
ever-Increasing  share  of  foreign  steel 
products  that  continue  to  make  In- 
roads into  the  American  steel  produc- 
ing industry— althouili  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  says  that  It  is  trying  to 
reduce  the  fordgn  share  of  steeL  Let 
me  point  out.  though,  that  ever  since 
the  voluntary  restraint  agreement  ne- 
gotiations were  started  by  the  adminla- 
tration  last  year,  the  percentage  of 
foreign  sted  coming*  into  the  United 
States  has  actually  increased— not  de- 


What  kind  of  progress  is  this? 

Are  we  as  a  nation  reidly  solous 
about  the  coMequenoea  that  we  face  if 
we  continue  to  stick  to  an  outdated 
trade  policy?  And  is  this  administra- 
tion ready  and  willing  to  stand  up  to 
the  chaDengeathat  face  not  the  White 
House  but.  instead,  t^te  milHona  of 
workers  and  thouaands  of 
buatakasaea  that  continue  to 
suffer  from  f oraign  actlona  that  un- 
dwrmlne  our  frtedom  and  our  eoono- 
mjr? 

I  would  Uke  to  bdieve  that  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  a  Just  and  fair  resolution  to 
this  situation  that  Impacts  on  all 
Americana,  but  I  have  my  doubts.  Mr. 
Reagan  statad"  over  a  week  ago— sup- 
posedly off  the  record— that  we  should 
keep  our  grain  at  home  and  export  the 
fanners  instead. 

Well,  in  view  of  the  trade  constraints 
that  the  United  States  faces  In  dealing 
with  Japan.  I  would  like  to  ehallenie 
the  n«sldent  to  even  attempt  to 
export  to  the  Japaneae  the  pitchforks 
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and  mnkiwf  stools  of  American  f aim- 
ers—let  alone  the  grain  that  we 
produce. 

The  time  for  change  in  our  trading 
policy  is  now.« 


DENISE  K.  SnCONKAUX  WINS 
VFW  AWARD 
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Pledge  to  America,"  and  to  Join  me  In 
congratulating  all  of  the  students 
throughout  Louisiana  and  across  the 
Nation  who  participated  In  this  fine 
program.  The  text  of  her  script  fol- 
lows. 

MtPubobio 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

ottoatatMA 
im  THE  Bovsa  or  sbibbbt 
TiieadaK  ApiU  i,  IMS 

•  Mr.  LIVINaSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  proud  that  the  Louisiana 
winner  of  the  VFW  Voice  of  Democra- 
cy scriptwrltlng  contest  Is  Denlse  K. 
Stmoneaux  of  New  Orleans,  a  student 
at  the  Aradwny  of  the  Holy  Angels 
High  Schofd.  This  is  an  outstanding 
activity,  and  both  Denlse  and  the 
VFW  are  to  be  commended, 

The  program  was  started  S7  years 
ago  with  the  endorsement  of  the  U.8. 
Office  of  education  and  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals. Sponsorship  was  provided  by 
the  National  Association  of  BnMdcast- 
ers.  Electronic  Industries  Association 
and  State  Associations  of  Broadcast- 


Starting  in  lMS-60.  the  program 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  with  the 
broadcasters  still  serving  as  sponsors. 

In  1961-03.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  assimied  sole  qwnsorshlp  re- 
sponsibOity.  At  that  time,  the  "»»«««"•' 
scholarship  award  consisted  of  a  single 
$1,500  scholarship  for  the  first  place 
"Tl1i*Ttiil  winner. 

During  the  past  23  years  under  VFW 
gwmsorshlp.  the  annual  national 
srholarships  have  been  increaaed  to 
six.  totaling  $33,500  with  the  first 
place  winners  currently  receiving  a 
$14,000  scholarship  to  the  school  of 
his/her  choloe.  Student  participation 
has  tripled  and  school  partie^ation 
has  doubled. 

This  past  year  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  participated.  Over 
8.000  sehocris  participated,  over  4.000 
VFW  posts  and  3,500  auxniarlea  tptm- 
swed  the  program  and  over  3,300 
radio  and  TV  stationa  oooperated. 

The  total  monetary  vahie  of  seholar- 
shlps  and  awards  provided  by  VFW 
posts,  auxfllarlea,  county  oouneUi,  dls- 
tilcts  and  departments  amounted  to 
over  $075,000  last  year.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $33,500  In  national  scholar- 
ships and  «n  annual  budget  at  the  na- 
tional level  in  excess  of  $150,000  to 
conduct  the  Voloe  of  Democracy  Pro- 
gram. 

During  the  33  jrears  of  sponsorship 
by  the  VFW.  over  5  millian  students 
have  participated  and  awards  totaling 
more  than  $3  million  have  been  given 
to  winners  af  all  levels  In  scholsnhlps. 
savings  bonds,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read   Denise's   winning   script.    "My 


UMmaiiy  hlrtonrl— ons  I 
have  bMB  tsnslit  anr  the  jmtm,  I  rwsU  tiM 
nsBMS  of  mtn  and  vonen  wiio  have  ooatrib- 
atad  mat  thliwi  to  thii  eonntty.  I  ttab*  of 
irtw  wrote  oar  Ooastttatian  and 
miiwit  ondtr  (be  ridl- 
enle  ot  aoBM  of  tiMir  fUlav  AmorteuH.  I 
UUnk  of  Abraham  liBoolB  and  JMm  P.  KM- 
Mdy  ond  otbor  pmiiiouto  wlio  rtisngwl  the 
dbeetkn  of  Amnlaaa  gownauont  I  think 
of  the  SBonynoQi  aoldtan,  both  youiw  and 
old.  who  •■*•  thsir  IIvh  beeanss  thsy  be- 
lieved In  a  baltor  woiM.  I  rMaO  the  osbms 
of  SuHii  B.  Anthony  sad  MaitlB  Xn**"^ 
KtBt  irtM  foiwlit  for  the  sqnallty  of  aU 
Today,  the  nnwimltiinnti  of 
■o  doer  »»«^  deflnod. 
Thtr  Uvad  tbair  ttvos  la  mntot  to 
eooDtry  and  in  doinc  ao  diapod 
into  irtiat  It  ii  today. 

nnflnflliii  lai  ttMi  rtiiMW  mm llmaiHi  uf 

thoao  pooplo.  I  am  oaDad  to  qoarttaa  tar 
piada*  to  Amaftaa.  To  ma.  America  la 
tbaa  a  plaea  of  land  atrateblag  tnm 
the  Atlantie  to  tbe  Paettk:  It  is  SMiv  than  a 
aet  of  laws  and  a  natwotk  of  states.  AsaHlea 
la  a  body  of  paopis  wofklBf  togathv  and  IB- 
dhrldQany.  aupycttliig  aadi  othar  on  a  fbim- 

IB  tbe  panoB  dttlBg  baiMa  me  and  to  trant 
of  me.  AflMBlea  la  the  people  who  Uve 
uoond  OM  and  the  people  who  live  tboo- 
aaadi  of  adlaa  away  from  am.  AaMriea  la  Ma 
people,  thantan.  wImb  I  aay  that  I  pMite 
to  Amertea.  I  Bmaa  that  I  piodga  to  the 
people.  I  eonmlt  myaaif  to  the  penon  right 
next  to  me  and  the  ponoD  a  thooaan 
away. 

Z  am  not  a  fkeadon  flghtar.  or  a 
rigbta  aethrlBt.  or  a  ftadBlat.  and  aay  bravery 
doea  Dot  extend  to  the  battlefWd  or  the 
podtnoL  My  ammmltfcm  la  my  vote.  My  bat- 
tlefldd  h  the  vottaw  booth.  I  bdleve  that 
tbe  beat  way  I  eaa  eaanalt  avsdf  to  my 
f eHow  Ammleaaa  la  throogh  the  wlae  uae  of 
my  votlBg  righta.  I  wider  votlne  to  be  a 
waponaBiility  aa  wril  aa  a  pBtvOage. 

When  I  vote  Ite  the  penon  I  bdiera  la  the 
I  am  voting  Itar  the  AoMri- 
I  or  agalnat  tham.  We  votan  take 
aa  active  rale  la  our  aovenaaaBt  by  ebooe- 
Ins  who  wiD  make  our  lawa  and  who  wQl 
;  oa  to  f  onlgn  oatioBa  and  who  will 
I  the  eradal  deddooe  when  it  eoBMa  to 
In  alMTt.  throogh  the  vottng  booth,  we 
decide  the  future  of  our  '""'"'^f 

IB  tbla  alacMcn  year,  aa  in  preriooa  onaa. 
mllHnna  of  Amarieaaa  will  atay  hoow  on 
daotloB  day.  m  ddag  ao,  theae  people 
to  waive  thair  righta  aa  Amarlean 
I  and  leave  tbe  lamortant  declalena  in 
the  haada  of  a  few. 

to  asroup  of  young  Americans. 
Dce  Mkt  "U  to  not 
enough  to  want  freedom,  one  muat  bdleve 
tai  it  It  la  not  enough  to  believe  in  freedCB^ 
one  BrtMt  work  for  tt^ 

TlM  wort  of  ua  aa  Amerieaoa  cttlaena  la  In 
the  TOtiBg  booth.  I  amy  never  be  a  Saaan  B. 
AntticBy  or  a  JUha  P.  Kennedy,  but  I  do 
have  a  daar  and  defined  ccomiltment  to 
Amerira  aa  tliey  did.  My  oonuBitmeBt  la  to 
tbe  penon  alttlag  next  to  me  and  the 
peraon  a  thonaand  milea  away  tnm  me. 
Moat  taapoftantly.  my  coomittmant  la  to 
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myaelf  aa  an  infi 
dtlaenofthlB 


active 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  LOgmO  PA- 
TIBNCE  WITH  THE  JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 


n  TBI  Hoosx  or 

Tue»da$.  April  2. 1$SS 


Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  are 
the 


»Mr.  BROOMflELP. 
Congressman  Jqhw  Dm 
Introducing  a  ieeolutlon  urging 
President  to  take  retallatoiy 
against  Japaneae  Imports  unless  the 
Japaneae  slgnlf|caiitly  open  up  theta* 
ownmarkets. 

This  reeolutidn  is  similar  to  one 
pamrrt  by  the  Senate  last  week  by  a 
vote  of  03  to  $.  Its  passage  tai  the 
House  will  dearly  indicate  Just  how 
thin  our  patienfee  has  worn  over  our 
trade  problems  trlth  Japan. 

The  Japaneae  imust  undostand  that 
we  are  long  paii;  the  period  when  we 
will  be  mollified  by  smiles  and  prom- 
ises. Now  Is  the^ne  for  aetion-and  if 
the  Japaneae  will  not  act  In  opening 
up  their  marke^  then  we  will  act  to 
dose  our  matkelp  to  them. 

We  have  a  dapee  of  proteetlonlam 
in  our  country,  ^t  we  are  only  begin- 
ners compared  so  the  Japanese.  They 
have  had  a  pdll^  of  protecting  thelr 
inf ant  and  dwdliting  industries  for  dse- 
adea.  It  Is  a  policy  of  targeting  aOiieh 
protects  their  industries  during  a 
growth  stage  a&d  supports  them  in 
competition  for  foreign  maikeCa.  It  Is  a 
policy  whoe  thd  members  of  the  Diet, 
the  powerful  bureaucracy,  and  the 
faptains  of  Japanese  industry  put 
their  combined  atraigth  into  econnmlr 
growth. 

As  a  result,  wf  have  seen  our  trade 
defidt  with  Japdn  go  from  $10  billion 
inioao  to  over  $|7  billion  in  1904. 

Japan's  annohnownent  that  auto 
shipments  to  thd  United  States  will  be 
raised  by  35  peraent  could  mean  an  In- 
crease tai  salea  iram  $4  bOlkm  to  $10 
billion,  further  knagnifying  our  trade 
problems.  This  could  translate  Into 
the  loss  of  new  Job  opportunities  for 
90.000  Amerlcang  which  Is  totolerahle. 

Mr.  Speakor.  t  have  always  been  a 
firm  believer  in  the  advantages  of 
competltfaui  In  the  marketplaee.  How- 
ever, that  oompe|Utl(m  must  be  telr. 

For  far  too  lottg.  we  have  been  will- 
ing to  accept  a  <|egree  of  unftdmeas  to 
set  an  example  for  free  trade  to  the 
world.  However,  the  result  ot  this  atti- 
tude has  been  the  weakening  of  our 
domestic  industries.  Certainly  we  have 
seen  no  expansion  in  the  iramber  of 
open  markets  i4  other  countries.  We 
have  learned  It  Ipkee  two  trading  part- 
ners oraDmltted)  to  open  markets  to 
make  this  systgm  work.  Japan  and 
others  must  reatlae  that  the  free  ride 
Is  over.  We  will  not  let  our  domestic 
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industries  fall  becauae  of  unfair  trade 
practices  and  doaed  overseas  markets. 

We  ate  engaged  in  impcntant  trade 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese  seek- 
ing markets  for  many  of  our  products 
from  telufwmmimlratlmis  equipment 
and  tedmology  to  wood  iffoduets. 

I  had  hoped  that  with  Prime  Mtails- 
ter  Nakaaone's  last  visit  with  President 
Reagan,  our  trade  relations  would  take 
a  dUfercnt  dtrectfam.  However,  it 
seems  that  politically.  leaders  in  Japan 
have  as  much  trouble  with  their  hu- 
■  we  do  here.  The  an- 
of  Increased  Ja 
auto  Imparts  and  the  ladt  of 
In  our  ongoliig  trade  talks  leads  me  to 
beUeve  that  things  have  not  changed 
all  Uiat  much. 

Business  as  usual  is  no  business  at 
all  aa  fir  as  I'm  concerned.  Things  wHI 
change  either  throu^  mutual  agree- 
ment or  unilateral  action  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  significant  that 
Joaoi  DvKmuL.  as  a  Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
and  Commerce,  and  I.  as  the 
Republican  on  the  House 
Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  have 
Joined  In  sponsoring  this  resolution. 
We  have  come  to  address  this  trade 
problem  from  a  bipartissn  pervective. 
and  we  bdleve  our  trade  problems 
with  Japan  seriously  affect  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  our  foreign  relations 
with  that  oountry. 

I  hope  the  Japaneee  do  not  misread 
our  action  In  Congress.  This  Is  not  a 
charade,  We  have  come  to  the  end  of 
our  patiepce.  and  we  wiU  not  play  any 
further  games.  We  want  our  trade 
with  Jfepan  to  be  open,  considerate, 
and  above  all  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  Join  Mr.  Dnragix  and 
myself  In  sponsoring  this  resolution 
and  later  In  voting  for  its  ] 


REINTRODUCnON  OF  THE  MED- 
ICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PA- 
TIENT AND  PROORAM  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1965 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

ovLODnum 
nr  nm  nousa  or  asrasssMTATZvxs 

TteesdaK  April  2.  IMS 
•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  by  my  Houae  col- 
leagues In  rdntrodudng  today  a  dean 
verskm  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
PatiHit  and  nogram  Protectltm  Act  of 
1965  iriildi  was  introduced  ss  HJt 
1370  on  FrtvuBiy  38. 1085. 

TtSm  relntroduoed  venkm  takes  Into 
account  various  suggestions  for  im- 
provement gleaned  from  our  recent 
Joint  hearings  In  the  Subcommittee  on 
HMdth  of  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MMns  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Bivlronmoit  of  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  E&ergy  and  Commerce,  and 
will  allow  for  roam  expeditious  oonsld- 
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eraUon  of  the  measure  in  our  respee- 
tive  committees. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  already 
know.  Mr.  ftteaka,  the  bOl  is  designed 
to  protect  Sodal  Security  Aet  benefid- 
arles  from  incompetent  or  unscrupu- 
lous practitioners  and  improve  our 
protection  against  fraud  and  abuae. 

We  need  to  act  swiftly  on  this  legis- 
lation in  order  to  help  assure  quality 
aervioes  to  our  Nation's  dderly.  dis- 
abled and  poor  and  I  oommend  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Ebvironment  for  schedul- 
ing a  marlnip  on  the  measure  on  April 
4.  I  am  hopeful  that  tbe  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  be  able  to  follow 
suit  shortly  after  the  ] 


THE  ENVntONMENTAL  AND 
ENERGY  STUDY  INSTITUTE'S 
GROUND  WATER  SYMPOSIUM 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLFE 


iwTHB  HODsaor 

T^esdaK  AprB  2.  IMS 


•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  had  the 
opportunity  Mardi  11  and  13  to  ob- 
serve and  participate  In  a  aympoalimi 
on  one  of  the  most  vexing  environ- 
mental Issues  fadng  the  Nation:  Hie 
protection  of  our  ground  water,  on 
whidi  half  the  Nation  depends  for  its 
drinking  water. 

The  symposium  was  sponsored  by 
the  Environmental  and  ftiergy  Study 
Institute  and  hosted  by  tbe  fttvhuu- 
mental  and  Energy  Study  Conference, 
of  which  I  am  codudrman.  It  was  tbe 
first  step  by  the  Institute  In  Its  ambi- 
tious effort  to  explore  and  define  the 
options  fadng  us  If  we  are  to  protect 
this  most  vital  natural  reaouree. 

Hie  Institute's  ground  water  proteo- 
tion  project  oould  not  be  more  timdiy. 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  reoognlie 
ground  water  oontamlnatian  as  a  rv 
tional  prolflem.  Federal  protection  ef- 
forts—and most  State  efforts— are 
scattered  throuiSioat  programa  de- 
signed primarily  to  protect  other  re- 
souroes  or  to  regulate  only  some 
sources  of  contamination. 

For  T»»i  tbe  Institute's  initial 
ground  water  repoit.  released  at  the 
sympodum.  and  tbe.Oftloe  of  TWb- 
mdogy  Assfannfnf  botli  note  that  at 
least  15  Federal  agencies  and  16  Feder- 
al statutes  offer  soine  ground  water 
protection,  and  each  of  the  50  States 
has  some  protection  program  In  idaee. 
Yet  ground  water  is  stUl  bdng  pdllut- 
ed.  And  our  experience  throu^  the 
Superfund  Program  has  taugSit  us 
that  once  ground  water  is  contaminat- 
ed It  is  extremdy  costly  and  difficult 
todeaiL 

The  symposium  was  a  ranarkahle 
success.  Hundreds  attended  the  vari- 
ous sessions  to  hear  and  question  an 
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■iray  of  operU  on  the  many  taeeU  of 
grmml  trater  I'flntMntmthtti  mmj  pnn 
teeUon  pottclM.  TUi  InfoffaMtton  «x- 

win  prove  tamdualde  to  Ooo- 
whBH  we  are  foreed  to  grapide 
vtth  ■roand  water  queetlone  In  the 
eomlnc  nmths. 
At  the  heart  of  the  ground  water 
rae  the  Inatttate'i  ground 
report  tteelf ,  written  bjr  Judy 
Cunpben  Bird  of  the  liwtitute  itaff . 
Hie  paper  le  a  inperb  outline  of  the 
nature  of  the  problMu  eeafroatlng  ue 
and  the  poUey  optioae  available  to  ui. 
I  am  anranglng  to  make  the  report 
avaflaMe  to  the  ofOee  of  every 
every  Benetor  ao  that  tt 
the 
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Vfeom  here  the  Inetttute  win 
a  aeriee  of  regtaoal  hearlngi  aeniai  the 
eountry  to  examine  In  detail  the 
nature  and  aoope  of  the  threat  fkdng 
the  NMkm'B  gnNBd  water.  Other 
of  the  Bmrtroamental  and 
Study  Oonferenee  and  I  wUl 
take  part  In  thoais  hearliwL 

In  the  fUO.  the  Inatttute'e  ground 
water  ta*  force  will  organlae  pidiey 
developmaDt  workahope  to  evaluate 
the  moat  prooyataiff  Idea*  garnered  In 


By  eariy  next  year,  the  Inetttute  will 
tta  propoaala  for  uiiifnaiiiiiial 

That  propaeed  agwada  wfll  be  preaent- 
ad  to  OoaKreaa  at  a  major  eoof erenee. 

I  wiah  to  oongratnlate  and  thank  the 
■Bvlranmental  and  Biergy  Study  In- 
atltute  for  ttg  ground  water  protection 
project  and  laat  weak*!  promWng  be- 
ftnntrng  In  particular  I  waut  to  thank 
Judy  Campbell  Bird.  Ken  Murphy,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Inatitute.  and 
Dr.  Knth  Pbtrt^  the  dMingulBhed 
head  of  the  ground  water  taak  force. 

We  are  a  kag  way  from  a  oompre- 
to  the  ground  water 
ua.  ThlB  recent  lym- 
poatum  and  the  tnatitute'e  report  are 
Important  ftait  < 


■OTPTIAM-ISRABU  RELATIOH8: 
ASPOTTTRBCORD 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 


niiHBBoo8>ar 

Ttindat.  AvrU  2.  I$t5 
•  Mr.  wnSM.  Mr.  ^Deakw.  with 
each  poming  day  and  with  each  dla- 
turbing  newvaper  headline,  the  need 
fbr  peace  In  the  Middle  Bait  beoomee 
m«ve  evident.  That'a  why  when  Egyp- 
tian Prcaident  Honl  Mubarak  vieited 
the  United  Statea  last  month.  Coo- 
tiiiiineii  Jom  McCani  and  I  Joined 
115  of  our  eoUeaguee  In  Introducing  a 
reeoiutlon  calling  on  Egypt  to  renew 
tta  conunltment  to  the  Cunp  David  ac- 
oordL 

The  need  for  thle  renewed  commit- 
ment la  made  dear  by  a  recent  analy- 


sis by  Phil  Baum  and  Raphael  Dan- 
of  the  American  JewWi  Oon- 
cntitled  "Bgypt  Update:  A  Peri- 
odic Survey  of  BDPtian-Iaradl  ROmt 
C  March  IMS.  Thia  analyaia 
that  piogiem  toward  peace,  al- 
though somewhat  improved  In  recent 
months,  is  stfll  spotty. 

I  know  many  of  my  col- 
ahare  my  ooocem  about  this 
matter.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  that  the 
analysis  be  printed  In  the  RaoouB.  The 
fuO  American  Jewish  Congrem  report 
also  containa  a  documented  dironolo- 
gy  of  vedflc  acts  and  statements  be- 
tween Hovember  1. 19S4.  and 
a8.19M.whldi 
raeU  relations.  Members  interested  in 
mailing  throng  that  chronology  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  full  report  by  call- 
ing the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Following  is  the  analysis  of  that 
report: 

A»u.Tiia 
In  our  two  pnvloae  raporti  (May  ind  No- 
,  1M4)  w  ptinf  J  a  nthmr  stoony 
of  vtttually  froaan  Ulatenl  ■n'P- 
ttaB-teMU  tl«  and  penMaot  BiyptleD  «o- 
itan  of  tbt  Ouap  DavM  ■npnlsttnw  for  the 
peeeo  prooHS.  Wo  sro  ploaood  to  roport  that 
durtnc  tba  laot  few  wooka,  Cairo  boa  mowed 
forward  on  both  laauaa:  It  baa  paitially 
ttaawwd  tOatenU  rdatkna  and  tt  baa  adopt- 
ed a  pubUe  poalUon  on  proeednral  <aIttaoacta 
not  the  aobatanttf*)  a«weU  of  the  poaee 
f  oniaa  that  aaama  enttreiy  nriwfattitf  wtth 
Omp  David  aeoorda.  At  thia  atage  it  la  on- 
dear,  however,  whether  Calro'a  reeant 
naereiy  aDaoont  to  onpty  rhetofte  da- 
te aacnro  further  VJIL  aid  durtnc 
Ifubarak'a  "p««»'»«g  trip  to 
Waahtnaton  aa  wtU  aa  Amertean  raoosnttlon 
of  the  PU>  aa  aaaerted  by  larael'a  Likud 
Party,  or  wliethar  the  Labor  Party  la  right 
In  eradttlne  the  Bsyptlana  wtth  a  senntna 
dedrion  to  pnoMte  poaee  foUowtnc  the 
•oMrsanoa  to  laraal  of  what  they  pereetve  aa 
a  mote  aMderete  aovenimtnt.  the  baslnnbw 
of  eonpiete  laradl  wttlidrawal  from  Late- 
noB.  and  tlie  Jordanien-PLO  asraamant  to 
forai  a  Joint  daiesatlon. 

On  the  Mlalaial  level,  it  muat  be  emi^ia- 
alaed  that  the  Boptiena  have  thua  Ikr 
failed  to  addraaa  aoeae  of  larad'a  main  sriev- 
Oa«tte  traoMBt  ezpUeit 
Ifuberak  baa  refuead  to 
tlie  Biypdan  Ambeandor  to  Iwad.  BquaUy 

imamlUgewa  blgb-levei  jii Iiii  to  and  the 

pwbileeMon  of  antt  aaealtle  artlelaa  and  cai^ 
toona  in  the  liyptian  praaa  have  been  Ic- 
nored  as  wdl  (aee  Dee.  It.  Jan.  I.  and  Jan. 
6).  Colturel  tiaa  between  the  two jnaMona 

atm  vtataelly  barred  from  vtalting  Urael. 

M  tte  eeaae  tiew.  Bppt  turn  undntekan  a 
aigntfleent  nnaiber  of  eubetentlva  atapa  to 
tmprove  tta  bOateral  rtiaUooa  wtth  imeL 
BnHtinally.  for  tlie  firat  time  In  tliree  yaen 

high-level  Ill  we  and  taitanetve  nageWa 

beid-botb  on  Taba  and  on  the 
There  were  no 
tian  acta  eoouieralile  to  the 
rear  of  diploaiatle  rdattooa  wtth  Ooata  Riea 
and  B  Salvador  beeauee  they  returned  tlMlr 
bpom  Tel  Aviv  to  Jeniaalem. 
icoMtone.  Praaldant  ICur- 
barak  pt^lMy  pralaed  laraell 

IB*  BOQBQflU 


atallad  tai 

tori 


during  tta 

for  trauafeiilus  1 

Bala  to  the  OMa  atrip  (Feb. 

to  approve 


taitarad 

of  la- 

(TCklTXICr. 

of  laradi 

aooth  of 


■leally.  larael 


Invited  to 


partldpate  In  the  Cairo  book  fair  (Jan.  tXY. 
■nrpt  reaponded  poattlvely  to  laradl  re- 
queato  for  oonpeneatlon  for  water  pipea  In- 


to 
the 
lanrouteto 
the 
to  Bopk^  ceval 
;(feb.Sl):and«ypt 
to  eipead  trade  tai  the  energy  aeetor  (Peb. 
»X  And  in  the  bumanttarlaa  field.  Bnrpt 
to  ooneidar  a  plan  by  brad  to  oon- 
toorth  aeoreh  fer  an  braeU  anbeaa- 
tta  entire  crew  In  tlie 
ItmoCfBPPtiPibLS}. 
I 

toward  the  Middle 

Juet  three 

a  Joint  «''w"»"''«*q«M» 

OB  the  taaportanee  of 

oonfer- 

atteoded  by  "aU 

the  FLO"  (Dee. 

S).bylato] 

fortbrigbtly  eeOed  far 

lerad  and  a  Joint . 

that  would  not  have  to  tai- 
FIO  BBHBbera.  wbDe  an  Inter- 
eonferenoe  "ooold  be  the  laat  etage 
a  Uaaetag  of  the  aotatton"  (Peb.  M).  V 
and  flm.  thia  poaJUon  lapteeenta  a 
to  the  Camp 
David  proeednral  aUpulationa  after  many 
moBtba  of  advoeating  proeedune  that  dear- 
ly oouUavied  the  Biyptlen  obMgatiotia  at 
Caaw  David.  Arguably.  Preeidit  Mubar- 
ak-B  aaeertlon  that  the  ftaat  atep  aheuld  be 
dialogaa  with  the  Jordanian- 
Megatkm  (Peb.  ST)  and  Mr. 
d-Baa*  etotemant  that  the  laradl- 
Arab  talka  aboold  be  conducted  tiidbeetly 
wtth  the  nUtod 
"boned  bn<ker"  between  the 
(ABC-Mewa  ■  rbia  Week  wtth  David  Brtaik- 
ley."  Mardi  S).  are  no  amre  than  an  tailtlal 
barsatnlnt  poattlon  to  be  traded  away  for 
dbeet  Arab-IwadI  aaaottatlone.  Thle.  how- 
ever, renatna  to  be  aeon. 

UBfortunateiy.  no  parallel  progreaa  waa 
recorded  with  regard  to  BDPt'a  pedtion  on 
the  anbatanee  of  the  peace  ptoeeaa.  In  total 
oontradietlon  to  the  Camp  David  formula 
requMac  the  eetabUduMnt  of  a  five-year 
Paleatlnian  autoooaay  in  the  territortea 
prior  to  the  tmpioBMntatlon  of  a  negotiated 
final  eettlement.  but  December  Bnrpt'a  Par- 
dgn  MInlatar  demanded  larad'a  "unoondi- 
tioaal  and  *■—•■*•****-  withdrawal  from  Arab 
teiittMiaa  ooeupied  after  (eie)  IMT.  taidud- 
taic  the  Waet  Bank,  the  Oaaa  Strip,  and  the 
Syrian  Golan  Bdgbta"  (Dee.  19).  Nor  wae 
Bgypt'B  aupport  for  the  Paleettaiana'  "tai- 
alienable  right  to  edf-deteimtaiaUon  tai  the 
form  they  aee  ftt"  (Dee.  S)-a  tbtai  dtagulee 
(or  an  independent  Pileatlntan  itate  any 
Biore  oonetruettve.  Theee  poettlona.  wlilch 
have  not  been  repudiated  or  amended  ataioe. 
might  have  Jud  aa  wefl  be  atated  by  Syria, 
the  PU>.  or  other  Arab  radieala. 

Hie  atarfc  centred  bdween  the  apparent 
tanprevement  In  BoPt'a  bilateral  relationa 
wtth  larad  and  tta  poaltion  on  the  peeee 
procedure  on  the  one  band  and  tta  totally 
nesatlve  poaitiona  on  the  aubetance  of  peace 
on  the  other  raieee  tnubltaic  queettone 
about  Bnrpt'a  taitentiona.  WbDe  not  preeum- 
tns  to  reeohre  the  taitemal  debate  In  larael 
bdween  the  Ukud  and  the  I^bor  pertiee  on 
thto  lame,  we  believe  that  the  (dkrwtais  ob- 
eervatlou  are  warranted: 

1.  Bsypt  la  determined  to  reetore  tta 
former  lagitlmaey  and  leederiblp  podtion  in 
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the  Arab  world.  Itiia  explaina  not  only  Ito 

bard  line  on  the  aubetance  of  peeee  end  ita 

refuaal  to  return  tiie  ambeemdnr  to  Urad. 

but  alao  tta  prodtrfoua  eftode  to  "adl"  the 

Hueeetai-Arafat  "agreement"  to ' 

and  to  tnvdve  Jorean  and  the  FLO  (et  1 

indta-ectly)  tai  the  I 

tian  auipicea.  Purtlieimove.  inter-Arab  poU- 

tiee  underlie  liypt'a  refueal  to  srant 

to  the  United  StetoKJan.  M)  aa  welL 

2.  Bsypt  ia  equeUy  determined  to  i 
the  eeeenoe  (If  not)  neoeeearily  the  aplrtt)  of 
tta  1979  peeee  treity  wtth  larad  whidi  baa 
lieneflted  tt  In  mai  ly  waye  (eee  out  two  pre- 
vlouB  reporta  for  detalla).  Decauae  of  the 
danger  of  erodoo  of  aupport  In  larad  for 
the  peace  treaty  dbe  to  Egypt'a  obatmeUon- 
tarn  (Peb.  4).  Calrolmay  have  conclbded  that 
an  Improvement  in  relationa  le  neeeaaary  for 
the  Burvtval  of  the  peeoe. 

S.  The  aeodera^on  of  Csypt'a  podtlve 
■tepa  CO  the  eve  I  of  Preoident  Mubarak's 
vldt  to  Waabtngtim  hardly  aeema  coindden- 
taL  No  doubt  the  BsTPtiana  were  wdl  aware 
of  the  rduetanoe  en  the  part  of  many  Con- 
sreemen  to  auppcrt  fameaeed  aid  to  Bnrpt 
aa  long  aa  It  oonttaaied  ita  tanpedlBaanta.  And 
Cairo  made  tt  perftctly  dear  that  tt  regard- 
ed the  requeeted  aid  taiereaeee  a  vitally  Im- 
poitant 

Aa  f ar  aa  they  gOk  aU  of  theee  BgypUen  ob- 
JecUvee  (dthousb  bot  aU  of  the  atepa  taken 
to  advance  them)  merit  fuU  aympathy  In 
Waablnston  and  Jeniaalem  alike.  An  Arab 
worid  under  the  leederditp  of  an  Bnrpt  that 
Uvea  tai  peace  with  larad  ia  obvloualy  prefer- 
able to  one  led  b)»  a  Syria  or  even  a  Saudi 
Arabia.  Ceitataily.  JBgypt'e  taitered  tai  main- 
taintnc  peace  with  lerad  la  blsbly  daairable. 
And  the  growtaic  dependence  on  UB.  aid  baa 
provided  Egypt  fith  added  incentive  to 
adhere  to  tta  peeee  treaty  with  IwaeL  If 
Egypt  bad  acted  ti  advance  an  tluee  objeo- 
ttvee  etmultaneouaty,  tta  poUdee  would  have 
aeeenred  nothing  but  praiee.  But  aa  we  have 
aeen.  the  Egyptiada  have  frequently  aooght 
to  promote  tbdr  kiter-Arab  podtlOB  at  the 
ezpenae  of  tlidr  beaoe  treety  with  larad 
and  even  thdr  ayategie  cooperation  with 
the  United  Statea.  Freddent  Mnbarak'a 
forthcoming  vtattito  WaahtaigtoB  provldea 
an  excellent  oppoiionlty  to  atteovt  to  recti- 
fy thle  dqolorablejBcypttan  laupeueiti  and 
to  perauade  Mr.  Mbibarak  that  hie  oountrya 
taitereeta  would  b«t  be  eerved  by  etrength- 
entaig  the  Bgyptikn-Iaraell  peeee  and  the 
atrategic  relatJonablp  with  Waahtaigten  even 
aa  Enrpt  contlnuee  to  improve  tta  poattlon  in 
the  Arab  Worid. 

Coneldertng  larAd'a  complete  adbereooe 
to  the  peace  treaty  wtth  Bgypt  and  Mr. 
Feree'a  favorable  aeeponee  to  Pradlliwi  Uor 
berak'a  call  for  gtaed  laradl  aegditione 
with  a  Jordanlanf'aleettailan  delegatinn  aa 
well  aa  Egyptian  and  American  partldpatino 
(Peb.  ST),  tt  bdMNfee  the  Admhrfetratloo  to 
urge  the  Bgyptiea  Freddent  to  reepond  In 
kind.  Mr.  Muberak  ahould  be  appelaad  that 
the  United  Statee|  expecta  htan  to  continue 
tanprovtaig  Bgypff  rdatiooa  with  brad— 
epedflcally  to  retom  tta  ambaeaedor  to  Td 
Aviv,  to  end  anti-Semitic  evprwerinna  tai  the 
govemment-oontreiled  preee.  to  leaaove  the 
rcetriction  on  thd  free  movement  of  people 
and  gooda  acraee  the  bordera.  and  to  iBaple- 
ment  the  agreemiiiita  on  cultural  eidienge. 
Furthermore,  tbi  AdmtaiMratlon  dwuld 
atand  firm  tai  tta  tnaiatenoe  on  dired  Arab- 
laradi  negotiatlode  aa  oppoaed  to  tadttrect. 
UB.-teokered  talka.  let  alone  a  UH-aivcr- 
vlaed  tntemation^  conference.  To  quote 
ABC-Newa  correepondent  C.  Bobert  Zdnick 
(Cbrietian  Sdaaei  Monttor.  S/14/IS).  "The 
UJ3.  meeeage  to  l^ubarak  ahould  be  eleariy 


to  Bgypt  cannot  be 
movement  in  the  regtond 
Even  in  a  dtfflcult  maricet, 
require  a  return."  o 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  INDU&- 
IRIAL  DESIGN  PROTECTION 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

orcauroaau 

n  TBB  jumn,  or'VMrtauantams 

Tueadav,  AprU  2. 1985 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  very 
sbnUar  to  that  which  I  introduced  last 
Coognss.  HJl.  2085.  I  hope  that  in- 
dustrial deaign  protection  legialatlon 
■rill  become  a  top  national  priority  and 
a  goal  of  the  0Mh  Congress.  WhOe 
proposed  legialatlon  has  been  before 
Ctmsnm  for  a  number  of  years,  its  im- 
portance has  not  been  recognized  for 
several  reasons.  One  is  the  perception 
that  the  design  potoit  system  In  this 
couniry  provides  adequate  protection 
and  a^fH^t*'"*'  protecti<m  le  unneces- 
sary. AnotlMy  is  the  Impression  that 
dedgns  of  articles  are  acmiehow  not  as 
basic  to  our  country  as  other  more 
fundamental  things  such  as  patent- 
able Innovations,  protection  of  new 
and  emerging  technologies.  In  point  of 
fact,  current  existing  design  patent 
ivotoction  is  unreliable. 

Decade  after  decade  the  litigaticm 
tnA  record  has  been  abysmal  with 
three  out  of  every  four  derign  patents 
struck  down  as  Invalid.  This  chills 
those  who  contemplate  enforcing  their 
rigtu  and  rtlssuadfw  potential  wU- 
canta  from  seddng  protection.  In  1983. 
only  1.379  design  patents  were  granted 
In  the  Ubited  Statea  to  UjB.  residents 
and  rqiorted  by  the  World  Intellectu- 
al Property  Organisation.  By  way  of 
comparlaon.  tn  Japan,  which  has  a 
viable  form  of  industrial  design  proteo- 
tkm.  the  convarable  number  is  31.508 
rfglstratli«TW  or  nearly  10  tlmea  ours. 
We  cannot  '*fT-'*^  this  disporlty  with 
the  thouglit  that  It  is  unique  to  Japan. 
The  ww—pM-ahto  statistic  for  West 
Gennany  la  61.032  and  for  nance 
11343.  Vor  (k>  we  find  the  answer  to 
these  differences  by  ssmimlng  U.8.  de- 
slipers  are  intellectually  bankrupt. 

Tlie  answer  is  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  to 
provide  a  patent-tjrpe  protection  f <»- 
industrial  dedgns  which  Is  a  particu- 
larly uiwultable  form  of  prote^ion  for 
the  shape  of  most  arUdes  as  distin- 
guished from  Its  workings  or  function. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  while  other 
countilea  have  borrowed  heavily  from 
the  united  States  In  adopting  features 
of  our  patent  laws,  mme  have  even 
considered  applying  patent  laws  to  the 
field  of  taidustrial  design  protection 
and  we  have  stood  alone  with  this  Hl- 
coooeived  syston  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half. 
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We  have  been  very  aggressive  In  en- 
acting laws  to  protect  our  good  namea 
when  applied  to  ivoduets,  but  we  have 
been  remlm  in  protecting  the  distinc- 
tive appearance  of  those  same  prod- 
ucts. Appropriating  the  appearance  of 
a  product  can  lead  to  the  same  abuses 
as  appropriating  its  name  by  those  mo- 
tivated to  pafan  off  taiferlm-  goods  on 
the  unsuvecting  or  intentkmally 
misled.  The  competitive  posture  of 
this  country  no  longer  pennlts  us  to 
igncne  the  plii^t  of  our  creative  de- 
signers and  perpetuate  this  Inequity 
belwem  the  effectlveneM  of  this  ooun- 
trys  desipn  protectbm  compared  to 
that  provii^ed  elsewhere. 

This  legislation  propoaea  that  a 
copyright  type  of  protertlon  be  provid- 
ed for  industrial  designs  throuHi  a  low 
cost,  relatively  simple  registration 
process.  Such  proteetkm  would  both 
be  more  rellaUe  than  patent  proteo- 
tlon  by  avoiding  high  standards  of  in- 
vention that  are  fanpoeslbile  to  apply  to 
most  shapea,  but  also  would  be  a 
shandy  focoaed  protection  aimed  at 
the  parasitic  copyist  while  leaving 
original  designers  free  to  pursue  new 
designs  without  fear  of  taiadvertent 
violations.  DmSaa  protection  should  be 
for  a  leasoosibie  term  of.  for  example. 
10  years  ss  has  been  propoaed  in  this 
legisl^on  slthough  15  years  Is  the 
Internationally  recommended  stand- 
ard for  design  protection. 

I  am  urging  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Suboommlttee  on  Conrta,  Civil  lib- 
erties and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice to  begbi  hearings  on  this  legislap 
tion  later  thia  year.* 


INTRODUCnON  OF  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH THE  CEREMONY  ON 
MAT  1  TO  INSTALL  THE 
STATUE  OF         JBANNETTB 

RANKIN  IN  THE  UjB.  CAPITOL 
TO  REPRBEDENT  THE  BTATE  OP 
MONTANA 


HON.PATWILUAIiS 


nr  TBI  Bouas  or 

Tteesday,  AprU  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  coUeaguea 
from  MwitM^  In  taitrodudng  a  rescdu- 
tlon  to  eatabilah  the  ceremony  on  May 
1  to  install  the  statue  of  Jeannette 
Rankin  here  in  the  UJS.  Capitol  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Montana.  Today, 
il^iril  2.  is  a  particularly  appnvriate 
day  for  this  Introduction  becauae  68 
years  ago  today.  Jeannette  Rankin 
first  took  her  seat  hi  Congress. 

In  1916.  before  suffrage  was  granted 
to  women  nationally.  Jeannette 
Rankin  was  elected  as  the  first  woman 
to  Congress.  She  had  been  active  in 
the  suffrage  movement  in  Montana 
which  gained  wcnnai  the  right  to  vote 
in  1914.  Ustaig  the  ssme  skills  and  net- 
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wofk  ahe  had  dewloped  In  that  effort. 
■IM  nui  a  aaeemttvi  graaroota  and 
poiteaid  raimialin  anbaard  of  In  her 
daj.Shaatetadlnl 

It  to  not  far  aiMtf  that  I  am  I 

iforttaaai 
ilorl 

at 
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A  TRXBUnrOLAWRKNCB  W. 

flmATnoBR 


Aprils,  im 

TRAVKL  myKHMB  DEDUCTIONS 


UA 


ilaAftirfoari 

On  her  f omth  dajr  In  the  Houaa  of 
he  voted  agatiMt  the 
into  World  War  L  8he  an- 
the  roaean.  aayhw  "I  want  to 
fay  my  oomtry,  but  I  cannot 
vote  for  war."  She  daalded  to  ran  for  a 
Senate  leat  In  If  U.  bat  loot  hi  part  be- 

tai«  her  vote.  Over  the  next  SO  yean 

■be  worked  M  a  lobbytat  and 

for  the  MUtaoal  OaieiiiiieiB 

the  NOttaial  COaneO  for  the  Preven- 

ttan  of  War,  and  other : 


HON.  SILVIO  O.00IVIE 


Tvmia9.ApiUi.19tS 

•  Mr.  OOMTB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
today  before  my  cOUeacuaa  to  both 
recofnlw  and  honor  a  good  friend,  a 
dedieated  vPhmteer.  a  great  hnnani- 
tarlan  and  a  truly  Moaarkahle  man. 
Mr.  lAwrenoe  W.  Strattner  from  the 
very  heart  of  my  diatrlet.  PittafleM. 


In  IMO.  ahe  acahi  ran  for 
thla  time  aa  napraaantaflvti  of  the 
■wttiiii  diatriet  of  Montana.  Oaring 
her  aeeond  term  tai  Ooognai  from  IMl 
to  IM*  ahe  alBO  voted  againat  the  U  A 
entry  into  Worid  War  n.  eKpreaaing 
belief  that  ve  moat  protect  our 
bat  fight  aa  hard  for  peace  aa 
we  do  ftor  war.  She  akme  eaat  a  no  vote 
aoainat  entry  into  the  war.  She  later 
aald  of  her  hiatotle  two  votea.  "MO  one 
MM  it  wooM  be  mm,  coir  that  it 
rtght"  Dariiw  the  IMO^  d 
the  ooM  war  and  the  UjB.  involvement 
in  Korea.  In  IMS.  at  the  age  of  S7.  ahe 
led  5.000  women  of  the  Jeannette 
Rankin  Brigade  agaimt  the  war  in 


I  am  very  pleaaed  to  telng  Larry 
Strattner  to  the  attention  of  my  eol> 
leaguea  today  itooe  Mr.  Strattner  wm 
be  honored  on  FHday,  April  10.  aa  the 
ftaat  recipient  of  the  Diadnguiahed 
Cltiaen  Award  which  win  be  preeented 
Iqr  the  Great  TtailB  Oounefl  of  the  Boy 
Seouta  of  America  located  in  Dalton. 


Between  and  after  her  terma  in  OoD- 
ihe  worked  aa  a  hibbytat.  orgar 
peaker  for  peace,  better 
and  health  oooditiona  for 
and  eqaal  righta  for  women 
and  chlldrwL  She  worked  in  Congreaa 
and  afterwardi  in  State  legidatarea 
for  women  and  children,  particularly 
for  g>lMNtr  workday  lawa.  minimum 
wage  lawa.  and  «*««*  labor  luglriatinn 
She  had  alwaya  brileved  that  women 
ahould  play  a  prominent  role  In  poll- 
tlca.  She  wrote: 


It  toalt«flettMr  fltUiv  and  propar  that  a 
owthar  ba  at  tba  badrida  of  her  ebOd.  ilok 
with  typtaald  faw.  it  to  alao  attopathar  flt- 
ttnc  and  propar  ftir  tha  mother  to  go  into 
tbepabileftwiim  to  eradieata  tha  eauaea  of 
typhoid  fevar. 

Montana  la  a  State  with  a  proud  pio- 
neer tradttlao  of  men  and  women  who 
work  ride  fay  ride  againat  adventty  be- 
cauae  they  have  a  atrong  aenee  of  a 
better  future.  It  la  meet  appropriate 
that  Jeannette  Rankin  with  her  cour- 
age, commitment,  and  compaalon 
ahould  repreeent  our  State  to  the 


Hie  algnlflnanee  of  thte  award 
cannot  be  overatated  juat  aa  the  con- 
trlfautlane  made  by  Larry  Strattner. 
Iioth  to  acouting  and  to  the  quality  of 
life,  in  the  community  of  Pittafleld 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  ftom  hia  firat 
affiliation  with  the  Berkahire  Medical 
Center,  during  the  yeara  of  ita  geneaia. 
through  hia  three  terma  aa  preeldent 
of  the  Oreat  Tralla  Councfl.  iMrry 
Strattner  haa  exemplified  the  higbmt 
ideal!  of  voluntariam.  profwaalmieHam 
and  giving  for  the  good  of  othera.  Aa 
the  recipient  of  numeroua  awarda  for 
hia  work  with  the  United  Way,  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  State  Uhiveraity  of 
New  York  at  Albany,  the  Boy  Seouta 
and  many  cultural  organkatlona,  one 
can  only  envy  the  good  that  thla  man 
haa  done  and  be  awed  by  the  amount 
of  time  that  he  haa  lelflaaily  given  to 
fundraiatng.  to  promoting,  to  develop- 
ing, and  to  providing  many  aeivicea 
and  activitlea  for  the  reoklentB  of 
Berkahire  County  and  beyond.  His 
UreleaB  work  haa  touched  many  of  my 
conatituenta. 

Aa  preeldent  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Berkahire  Life  Inaurance 
Co.  of  Pittafleld.  Larry'a  leaderahip 
fut-tracked  hii  company  to  the  top  of 
the  induatry.  Now  aa  chairman  of  the 
board,  hia  iimfMaiiMialiMii  continuee. 
yet  he  atffl  flnda  the  energy  and  en- 
thuaiaan  for  hia  community  and  ita 
people. 

The  higheat  worda  of  praiae  aeem  ao 
inaiVwuiate  in  light  of  what  Larry 
Strattner  haa  aoeompliahed.  and  I  feel 
that  we.  in  the  Houae  of  Repreeenta- 
tivea.  could  only  iMneflt  from  learning 
about  such  fine  men  in  our  society.  I 
hope  you  wHI  all  ioin  me  in  extending 
a  weU-deeerved  and  heart-felt  con- 
gratulations to  Larry  Strattner  as  the 
outstanding  and  distinguished  dtlaen 
of  Ptttafield.  MA.9 


i  \f'A}\k\'-       0":  \?.'\' 


HON.  FORINEY  R  (PEIO  STAKK 
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•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Sgieaker.  today  I 
am  relntrodudng  lagialiUian  to  amend 
the  Internal  Reveone  Code  of  1SS4  to 
clarify  the  rulee  for  '*«*«*M"g  travel 
mpenaBB  to  and  from  temporary  Job 
aitea.  The  purpoae  of  thla  rtariflnaMon 
la  to  inaore  that  the  travd  e»penaM 
incur  in  order  to 
may  be  deducted 
in  the  aasM  way  that  lawyers,  aoeount- 
anta.  and  prnfaasinnala  are  allowed  to 
deduct  their  buatheaa  travd  ( 


The  background  la  aa  follows: 
tkm  lOS  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
authoriaea  taxpayers  to  deduct  their 

ordlnaiy  and  neceamry  *» ■■  ex- 

penaea  induding  travel  expenaaa  in- 
curred for  twiainem  reaaona.  On  the 
other  hand,  travel  sxpanaes  incurred 
for  personal  reaaone  are  not  deducti- 
ble, rot  example,  a  person  with  a  reg- 
ular job  in  a  dty  who  chooaes  for  per- 
sonal reaaom  to  live  in  a  diatant 
suburb  cannot  deduct  the  ooats  of  driv- 
ing to  and  from  the  regular  Job  each 
day. 

The  courta  have  attempted  to  diatin- 
guiah  buaineaa  from  personal  travel 
expenaea  throu^  the  uae  of  the  so- 
called  temporary  Job  doctrine:  If  the 
Job  is  temporary,  then  the  travel  costa 
are  deductible.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Sorvlce.  however,  haa  been  appUring 
thla  doctrine  without  regard  to  ita  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  travel  undertak- 
en for  buaineaa  purpoees  from  travel 
imdertaken  for  persJafuJ  purpoaee.  As 
a  reaidt,  thouaands  of  conatruction 
wtnken  around  the  country  are  being 
denied  the  ability  to  deduct  expeneea 
that,  by  any  rational  atandaid.  consti- 
tute ordinary 


Here  is  a  typical  example.  A  con- 
struction worker  haa  lived  and  worked 
in  a  particular  community  for  many 
years.  His  primary  fauainem  contacts 
are  in  that  community.  He  has  a  home 
In  that  communltr.  his  children 
attend  school  there;  he  and  his  wife 
vote  and  pay  taxea  there.  Hia  wife  may 
have  a  Jcl>  there.  If  construction  work 
becomes  temporarily  unavailable  In 
the  home  community— and  in  the  cur- 
rent economy  thla  to  happening  more 
and  more  often— the  worker  has  only 
two  choicea.  He  can  look  for  woik.  in 
more  diatant  areas  and  work  away 
from  home  until  a  Job  In  hto  communi- 
ty beoomea  available,  or  he  can  remain 
unemployed.  If  he  takes  a  distant  Job, 
he  muat  either  move  hto  home  and 
family  to  that  Job  or  incur  substantial 
artdltlona]  expenae.  either  by  traveling 
many  mfles  each  day  or  by  renting 
tempOTary  lodging  near  the  Job. 
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Por  moat  woritOrs,  moving  home  and 
family  to  either  iSapoesible  or  eoirtrary 
to  good  buaineai  Judgment  BMidng 
near  the  Job  miy  be  unavaflaMe  or 
prohiUttvOly  expensive.  More  impor- 
tantly, liowever,lc(Histructlon  work  to 
inherently  uncertain:  workers  are  wdl 
aware  that  theylare  likely  to  be  laid 


off  without 
thermore.  the ' 
fully  Intenda  to 
traditional  worki 
opens  up.  The 
only  two 


at  any  time.  P^ir- 
in  thto  situation 
work  dossr  to  hto 
as  soon  aa  a  Job 
therefore  haa 
remain  *"**t**t*** 


or  incur  travel  tapenses  in  order  to 
practice  hto  trado. 

The  travel  expenses  are  therefore 
clearly  neoessartr  to  the  worker's 
trade.  Nevertheltjis,  the  IRS  automati- 
cally diaallows  siieh  expenses.  Ita  fact, 
the  IRS  has  cmioeted  mass  anditB  at 
large  construction  projects  for  the 
purpose  of  disallowing  travel  expenses. 
On  the  other  hloid,  the  IRS  allowa 
professionsJs  a^  busineasmen  to 
deduct,  without  ouestUm,  the  expenses 
they  incur  when  they  have  to  travel  to 
practice  thdr  trade.    ' 

The  IRS  uaea  I  the  ao-called  1-year 
rule  as  the  baato  for  its  aiMtoary 
action.  Under  thto  rule,  a  Job  that  haa 
lasted  for  nu»«  khan  1  year  to  auto- 
matically regantod  as  not  temporary, 
and  travel  exp<»ises  are  dtaaUowed. 
Thto  hindsight  tost  ignmes  the  crudal 
fact  that  the  wotlter  could  have  been 
laid  off  at  any  time  througiiottt  the 
year.  The  I-yew  rule  has  been  ex- 
pressly rejected  oy  the  U3.  Court  of 
Appeato  for  the!  Eighth  Circalt.  but 
the  IRS  has  anhonnced  that  it  wHl 
reftiae  to  follow  the  eighth  dreoit's 
holding. 

The  IRS  alao  tiaes  as  a  ground  for 
dtoallowance  thej  fact  that  the  worit- 
er's  Job  to  Indettatf te.  but  it  to  the  very 
indeflnitenem  of :  the  Job  that 
deductibility  apKomlate.  A 
decision  to  avlni  travel  fvpenaes  fay 
moving  hto  flnfly  makea  eeoncmic 
sense  only  if  hei  has  some  aasuranoe 
the  Job  wOl  lak  for  a  substantial 
itim 
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Jorfty  of  caaes.  Construction  workers 
wHI  be  recognlMd  as  being  temporarily 
away  from  home  for  the  first  3  years 
of  enpleyment  at  any  Jobaite  more 
than  SO  mOea  from  their  home.  Thto 
wHI  ***Tr**^**  the  disputes  in  the  vast 
majority  of  caaes.  In  thoae  few  cases 
that  are  not  rescdved  fay  the  3-year 
rule.  thodeduettMttty  of  the  travel  ex- 
penses win  be  determined  caae  fay  caae. 
In  making  *****  determination,  the  IRS 
and  the  eourts  wiU  be  prohibtted  from 
uains  either  the  1-year  rule  or  the  in- 
deflnlt  employment  rationale,  but  will 
make  their  decision  according  to 
whether  the  expenaea  are  incurred  by 
becauae  of  business  neceesity  rather 
than  personal  oonvenienoe.* 


KZPAND  UJB.  AORICULTURAL 
KZPORTB 


HON.  TONY  P.  HAU 
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or 
Booaaor 
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polod  of  time:  itjmakea  no  sense  if  he 
to  uncertain  wheiher  the  Job  wtD  last 
much  longer.  An^.  if  it  to  not  reaaona- 
ble  f <»■  the  woriaer  to  move  doaar  to 
the  Job.  then  hto  travel  expenses  are 
the  result  of  businf  necessity,  not 
personal  choice,  and  they  ahoold  be 

Mr.  ChMOker.  faulty  and  efficiency 
require  that  aonything  be  done.  The 
current  IRS  inwrpretatlon  unfairly 
penallMa  the  woiplng  men  and 
of  thto  country,  gnd  has  led  to 
sive  and  needlea<  litigation, 
tiim  workers  deeirve  to  have  the  fe- 
cial profalema  of  Ithdr  Industry  reoog- 
nlaed.  Their  travel  expenaea  to-dtotant 
Jobaites  are  certainly  more  neceaaary 
to  their  Joba  thaoanexecuthre^ three- 
martlid  lundi  to  tip  his. 

My  proposed  li^  institutes  an  eaaily 
administered  rulo  that  wHI  eliminate 
the  need  f  w  litiSition  in  the 


•  Mr.  HAU.  of  Ohk>.  Mr. 
along  with  my  coUeaguce  from  the 
Sdect  Committee  on  Hunger.  Pcneign 
Affairs  and  Agriculture  Oommltteea.  I 
am  introdDdng  legislation  that  wHl 
expand  XJA  agricultural  exporta  to  de- 
vdoplng  oountrlea  to  combat  hunger 
and  provide  the  mechantoms  to  In- 
creaae  the  devdopmental  impact  of 
foodaastotance. 

I  mge  Potelgn  Affairs  Committee 
inwnbers  to  consider  the  proviaiona  I 
am  Introdiiring  today  as  amendments 
to  thto  year'a  foreign  aid  bin  Theee 
wm:  Strengthen  food  aid 
by  providing  multijfear  pro- 
reements  with  private 
vOlnntary  ovgantaatlona:  extend  the 
food  aecnrlty  wheat  reserve  to  1080; 
mandate  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration [OCCl  to  pay  for  the  process 
ing  and  ahlpplng  of  surplus  agricultur- 
al oommodltlea  for  overseas  donation 
in  kind;  and.  aet  a  target  of  immunis- 
ing aif|m  n  Imatffy  S  mfiitow  diiidren 
of  the  St  »»»^Fw«"  diHdren  participat- 
ing in  overaeas  food  aid  programa  by 
1087. 

Theae  four  components  of  the  Food, 
Ttade  and  DOv«loment  Act.  wbkh 
wm  be  intreduoed  In  the  coming 
Mntial  to  the  effective- 

Por  example,  if  the  target  of 
imnumiilng  S  mHUon  diHdren  to 
achieved,  approximately  IM^OOOUves 
wm  be  saved  aooording  to  UNICXP  ea- 
In  addition,  the  multiyear 
of  thto  bm  wffl  encourage 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
[COCl  to  uae  suridus  commodities  for 
humanitarian  assistanrf  at  a  coat  sav- 
ings to  the  CCC. 

nieae  are  four  components  of  a 
larger  bm  the  Pood.  Tkmde  and  Devti- 
opmant  Act  Thto  larger  bm  whtoh  to 
curmtly  supported  by  Rqiresenta- 
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ttves  iJBJum.  Pout,  PmrzA.  Evana, 
Mo— Teo».  Pazio.  pqaoav.  and  KOor- 
KATBt  wffl  be  introduced  in  the 
coming  we^s.« 


NUCLEAR       WINTBR-A       JOINT 

UNITED       STATEB-SOVIEr 

STUDY  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  JERKY  HUGXABT 


■ooasor 

Tuada%  AprU  2. 1995 

•  Mr.  HUCKABT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  distilngiitohed  cidleague  from  Ari- 
aona.  the  Honorable  MO  Ubaix.  and  I 
are  Intrododng  a  reeolntlon  tipress 
Ing  the  senae  of  the  Congrem  that  the 
United  States  diould  enter  into  a  Joint 
bigh'ImA  weieaUOe  study  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  determine  the  long- 
term  fWmatlr  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  a  nuclear  exctumge  Everyone 
is  finiHf  with  the  immediate  coiii 
quences  of  unclear  war.  indnding  radi- 
atlon.  blaat  and  thermal  etfecta. 
short-term  radioactive  faOoot  inad- 
equate medical  attention  ftar  surviving 
casualtiea.  v^  lons-tsrm  Uoioglcal  ef - 
facta  of  global  fkllovt  Duriv  the  peat 
year,  however,  the  pubUc'a  intereat 
haa  been  arouaed  by  the  adenttflc 
debate  on  the  controverrial  theory 
that  there  wDOld  be  a  signiflGant  con- 
tamination of  a  large  pottlon  of  the 
Earth's  atmoaphere.  Frdlmlnary  cal- 
culatlona  have  sugpeatert  that  thto  con- 
tamination bould  lead  to  oooUng  of 
many  parte  of  the  Hsrth'a  sorfaee— 
the  ao-caUed  nuclear  winter.  Thto 
occurs  when  maaslve  Area  generate 
large  quantities  of  smoke  and  fine  duat 
whldi  are  cairied  into  the  I 
and  reaolt  in  the  attenuation  of 
ll^t  in  areas  tar  removed  tnm  nude- 
ar  target  aonea. 

The  moat  detailed  studies  recently 
releaaed  here  in  Waahington  at  a  nu- 
clear winter  aympoatnm  couflim  that 

would  occur.  But  their  extent  and  du- 
ration—and hence  their  potential 
Impart  tin  prnplr  ***^  on  the  biosphere 
that  supports  the  surviviug 
tlon-^utve  yet  to  be  determined. 
We  believe  that  more  Indepth  i 
tific  evaluation  to  needed  to  detennine 
the  long-term  *"^**f*  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  a  nuclear  war.  The 
impact  of  theee  aevere  surface  air  tem- 
peratare  rednctlona  and  the  reaulting 
effects  on  our  flah  and  wHdUf e,  water 
quaUty  and  reaourcMi  food  supfdy. 
and  foreats  must  be  thoroughly  sa- 


lt to  appropriate  that  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Soviet  Itakm.  as  the 
two  natloni  with  the  moot  Utftfy  de- 
veloped nuclear  weapona 
strategiea.  ahould  Jointly 
the  hliSi-level  adentific  study  that  wffl 
be  necessary  to  gain  the  requistte  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem.  We  rec- 
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that  the  eonetiMlaai  raacbed 
In  mil  itady  would  be  Ineladed  In  any 
•aalyirii  of  Um  eaoMqnanoM  of  nude- 
•r  var.  and  ttiat  tbay  ihould  alio  be 
In  tbe  nurtear 
I  eontral,  and  cMl  deft 
of  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  «e  think,  thli  woukl  be 
a  worthwhile  matter  to  punue  and  we 
urge  ttandjr  eooridHBtioB  and  sopport 
forthepainteofthla 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pUahed.  we  can  etedlt  owadvea.  a*  a 
Padfk  nation,  for  promotinc  the 
peaceful  eoonomle  developaient  of  a 
■ignlfleant  area  of  the  Padfle  lUrd 
World  and  the  Southwert  Padfle.  It  la. 
indeed,  an  overdue 


PSACBMID  WCOHOMIC  D«V«L- 
OFICKNT  IN  THE  80UTHWK8T 
PACIFIC 


HON.  MEItVTN  M.  DYMALLY 


OeOiUKNDU 


Ttmdnh  Apftt  I  IMS 


•  Mr.  OYMAUiT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  fuBlUarte  mjr  ooUeacuee 
in  the  Boom  of  IleiaMWUtaiiiw  with 
an  area  that  haa  ben  too  loot  Ignored 
by  American  fonlgn  poUeymakers. 
Oivoii  my  loogtlme  Intereit  in  peace 
and  fi*Tf«««^  cooperatloo  In  the  Car- 
ibbean. I  am  imaaniT  that  Ameilca'e 
political  luaitwuMp  haa  not  taken  a 
■imilar  intereat  over  atanDar  probtema 
in  the  Padfle.  My  reeent  inltlativea- 
HJt.  146S  and  HOuae  Reeohitlan  9»- 
have  pteeed  overdue  f oena  on  the  poor 
health  care  aituatian  in  the  Mlcrone- 
aian  idanda  and  on  the  dvfl  ri^ta/ 
dvfl  Ubettlea  oooeema  of  their  red- 
denta.  In  both  caaea.  tbe  dramatic 
taauea  aaaodated  with  health  and  dvfl 
rli^ta/cMl  Ubertlea  we  onea  that  were 
virtually  reaolved  many  yeara  ago  In 
the  rnrfff**— *  The  proUema  in  the 
Padfle  idanda  further  to  the  aouth 
and  weat  of  Amerlcan-admmiBtered 
Mlfnawla  are  even  more  glaring. 

A  growing  politkal/eeonomle  con- 
fUet  between  the  eaatem  aectlon  of 
New  Guinea,  the  Independent  nation 
of  Papua  New  Guinea,  and  the  weat- 
em  aeetkm  of  New  Guhiea.  Irian  Jaya. 
a  peuvlaue  of  Inrtnnfala,  haa  reeently 
threatened  to  reeult  in  a  military  con- 
frootatlan.  Indonedan  jet  flghtera 
have  flown  over  Papua  New  Guinea 
territory.  A  refutee  problem,  attmulat- 
ed  by  the  tenae  aituatlon.  haa  oompll- 
cated  border  rdatloaa  between  Papua 
New  Guinea  and  Indoneda,  Theae  dif - 
fleultlea  have  eapedally  harmed  the 
peaceful  economic  development  of 
Papua  New  Gutaiea.  one  of  the  Pad- 
fle'a  moat  impremtve  developing  na- 


COMldering  the  need  to  promote 
peace  and  economic  development  in 
the  PacUle.  aa  we  have  dme  In  the 
Caribbean,  it  la  imperative  that  the 
Prefeldent  encourage  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  Indoneda  to  reacdve  all 
their  dlfferenoea  and  to  requeat  the 
A— .w.i«»u».  of  South  Beat  Aaian  Na- 
tkm  (ASBAN1  to  make  similar  en- 
oouragementa.   Once   this   is 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  DTJIAN 
GAMING  CONTROL  AC  r 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 
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i*gi«i«»««w  dmilar  to  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  Became  I  believe 
that  other  legialatlve  prapoaala  would 
contribute  to  a  better  drtate  of  the 
laauea  rdatinc  to  gM«<»«g  on  Tni*ff" 
landa.  I  would  welcome  and  enoourace 
othata  to  introduce  thdr  propoaed  ao- 
lutlona.* 


or 
DiiRi  Bouaa  or 
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•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  bdialf  of  myaelf , 
Mr.  MoCaxh.  Mr.  Rnauaoeoii.  and  Mr. 
BAna  a  bin  to  eetabllah  Federal  stand- 
ards and  regul«tlona  for  the  conduct 
of  gamtaig  aetlvltlea  on  Indian  reaerva- 
tlona  and  lands  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Indian  trlbea. 

Although  I  sponsored  a  similar  Mil 
in  the  96th  Congress,  there  were  at 
that  time  a  number  of  unreaolved 
lasues  which  came  to  light  during  t  le 
hearinga  on  the  bOL  I  f dt  theae  lasues 
dteerved  more  study  before  sudi  legis- 
lation could  be  enacted  into  law.  Since 
then,  the  committee  haa  had  more 
time  to  study  theee  issues  and  rdntro- 
duction  of  the  legislation  is  now 
timely. 

This  Mil  haa  some  technical  and 
other  diff ereneea  from  last  year's  ver- 
sion but.  in  essence.  It  haa  the  same 
purpoee  and  Intent  and  la  subatantlally 
the  same  as  last  year's  bUL  The  pur- 
poee of  the  bill  ia  to  Impoae  Federal 
standards  on  g»»«<"g  within  Indian 
reservations  and  Indian  lands  so  that 
the  trlbea  wiU  continue  to  be  aide  to 
conduct,  operate  and  genoate  needed 
revenues  tnuu  theee  gaming  oper- 
ationa  free  of  the  harmful  iTifluence  of 
criminal  or  other  undesirable  ele- 
ments. 

I  want  to  emphadie  that  thia  bfll 
doea  not  grant  the  trlbea  rights  that 
they  do  not  already  have.  Ndther  li  it 
a  bfll  to  get  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  business  of  running  gaming  op- 
erations on  T'"**f" 
Rather,  it  la  a  bfll  which 
that,  in  theae  budget-cutting  yeara, 
Indian  tribal  govemmenta  have  a 
right.  If  not  a  duty,  to  generate  reve- 
nuea  on  thdr  leaeivatlous  and  that 
ralstaig  sudi  revenues  ftom  gaming  op- 
erations ia  legitimate  when  such  aetlvl- 
tlea are  not  illegal  under  Federal  law 
or  prohlUted  by  a  State  aa  a  matter  of 
criminal  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
reporta  and  aUegattona  of  potential  in- 
volvements of  criminal  or  undeairable 
dements  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  f»««"g  operatlooa.  It  is  in  order  to 
protect  the  tribeo  from  such  harmful 
Influence  that  the  bill  Impoeea  some 
Federal  standarda  and  regulations  cm 
theae  g»*»t»*g  operations. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  ool- 
leaguea  are  omtemplatlng  Introducing 


MARJORIE  P.  HART  SERVES  40 
TEARS  ON  DISnUCT  64 
SCHOOL  BOARD 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORICR 


oriujirois 


III  TBI  Houas  or 

SVeedoft  ApHI  ^  JM5 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  odaeagues  attention  to 
a  very  spedal  and  talented  person  and 
long-time  educator,  Marjorle  P.  Hart 
of  North  Chicago.  IL.  Marjorle  P.  Hart 
waa  fbat  elected  to  the  North  Chicago 
Elementary  Sehod  District  64  Board 
of  Education  on  AprU  M.  1945.  She 
haa  served  40  continuous  years  on  the 
board.  Her  current  term  expiree  In  No- 
vember 1966. 

She  has  wm  redectlon  to  the  board 
every  S  years  dnce  then,  giving  her 
the  disUnetion  of  having  the  longest 
continuous  aervioe  on  the  same  board 
of  education  In  the  State  of  Dllnola. 

She  was  elected  secretary  of  the  dls- 
triet  64  board  of  education  on  two  oo- 
cadens.  aerving  ftom  Ainfl  16.  1949  to 
Aprfl  19.  1966  and  from  April  14,  I960 
to  November  4.  1961.  She  was  elected 
president  of  the  board  from  Aprfl  19. 
1971  to  April  14. 1980. 

During  her  40  years  on  the  board 
she  has  served  the  students  and  dti- 
aeiw  of  the  achool  district  with  distinc- 
tion and  dedication.  She  has  been 
active  in  local.  State  and  natlimal 
achool  board  assodatkna.  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  service.  Marjorle  P.  Hart 
reedved  a  "Spedal  Apivedation 
Award"  in  1962  tnm  the  minola  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Boards  for  her  many 
years  of  outstanding  service  as  a 
school  board  member.  In  addition.  In 
1963.  she  received  medal  recognition 
from  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  for 
meritorious  service  on  the  District  64 
Board  of  Education. 

On  the  17th  day  of  October,  1963, 
the  district  64  board  of  education,  in 
grateful  appreciation  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride,  changed  the  name  of 
Central  School  to  the  Marjorle  P. 
HartSchooL 

On  AprU  25,  1985,  she  wUl  be  hon- 
ored at  a  reception  at  the  school 
named  In  her  honor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  extremely  proud  to  represent  Mar- 
Jorie  P.  Hart  In  the  Congress.  She  is 
an  inspiration  and  example  to  us  aU.« 


April  3, 1985 

BaroiNG  TH]  I 
THE  SOCIAL 


UNFAIRNEaS  OF 
BECURITT  NOTCH 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

^ono 

IHTHIHOUailori 


Tue$da%  AprU  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  naOHi^.  Mr.  Speaka.  today 
the  new  bill  to  end  the  unf aliiieas  of 
the  Social  Security  notch.  HJt.  1917. 
was  Introduced.  [I  am  proud  to  be  1  of 
the  56  original  ooaponsors  of  this  im- 
portant meaaure. 

Over  the  labt  several  years,  a 
number  of  different  bills  irdinnil  to 
remedy  the  problem  of  the  notch  have 
been  introduced'  in  Congreaa.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  she^  fact  that  ao  many 
bflla  aimed  at  ablving  the  same  prob- 
lem existed  hindered  the  chanoe  that 
any  one  of  th^  would  be  passed 
Now.  virtually  aU  the  stvporten  of 
patt  notch  bfllb  have  Joined  foroea 
behind  HJt.  in7.  The  breadth  and 
unity  of  the  support  for  HJL  1917 
among  my  coUe|«ues  makes  me  mare 
hopeful  than  eter  that  Congreaa  wiU 
finally  take  adjon  to  aUeviate  the  in- 
justice of  the  Sodal  Security  notch. 

Like  ita  pre^teoessors,  HJl.  1917 
would  take  car4  of  the  notch  by  ex- 
tending the  ttandtion  period  and 
making  benefit  calculationa  more  gen- 
erous for  dtiaena  bom  after  1916.  The 
biU  should  return  a  sense  of  falmeas 
to  the  Sodal  Security  system  by  pro- 
viding an  equi^ble  solution  to  the 
overindesdng  prMdem  that  marred  the 
1972  benefit  foi^ula. 

I  urge  the  metibers  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Subcomnittee  to  act  Bpeodfly  to 
bring  this  blU  before  the  fuU  House 
for  eondderatloB  and  a  vote.  We  owe  It 
to  all  the  notdi  year  seniors  and  to 
our  own  sense  of  fairness  to  paas  this 
legislation  whidi  wlU  aasure  that  aU 
Social  Security  benefldarlea  recdve 
the  boiefits  thegr  have  earned  and  de- 
serve.« 


RECOGNITION  OP  JAMBS  DON 
KtPHART 


HON-IOEKOLTCR 

orr^nmrLttMXA 

XH  THS  BOUBB'iOr  I 


Tuesday,  April  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  ] 
today  in  reooghltion  of  Jamea  Don 
Kephart.  On  August  16.  1964.  Mr. 
Kephart  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
when  he  saved  his  little  niece.  Una, 
from  drowning.  Eight-jrear^dd  Tina 
was  wading  In  FKndi  CreA  In  Mead- 
vflle,  PA.  when|  she  lost  her  footing 
and  drifted  into  de^  wat».  TUnking 
only  of  Tina.  Mr.  Kephart  Jumped 
Into  the  water  and  pushed  her  toward 
the  bank  of  the  creek. 

Unf ortunatdyk  this  epiaode  did  not 
have  a  totally  happy  ending.  Mr.  Kep- 
hart. Just  22  yeara  old.  submerged  and 
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drowned  afto*  pushing  Tina  toward 
aafety. 

Mr.  Kd>hart'B  heroism  was  recog- 
nlMd  on  December  6.  1964.  when  he 
was  posthumoudy  awarded  a  medal  by 
the  Camegle  Hero  Fund  Commission 
In  1904.  Andrew  Carnegie  established 
the  fund  with  $5  mfllimi  "to  recognise 
outstanding  acts  of  selfless  heroism 
performed  in  the  United  States  and 


Mr.  KQ>hart  fully  deaerved  the 
honor  bestowed  iQNin  him.  His  sdflesa- 
ly  courageous  act.  performed  at  such  a 
tragically  young  age.  should  Insirtre  us 
all  to  reaUae  that  concem  ftn-  the  weu- 
bdng  of  others  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  that  any  of  ua  can  give. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  offering  the  con- 
dolepeea  of  thia  body  to  James  Don 
Kepharfa  wife.  Jo  Ann  Kephart  May 
ahe  find  comfort  In  the  knoiriedge 
that  her  huaband's  act  of  heroism  was 
an  act  of  love,  and  becauae  of  his  self- 
lessness, Tina  is  with  us  today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GARY 
STTMIL08KI— POLICE  HERO 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 


lATTVXS 


IH  THB  House  Or 

Tuemiaw.  AprU  2. 198S 

•  Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  I^ieaker,  as  a  23- 
year  police  veteran.  I  fed  a  very  deep 
and  personal  aenae  of  loas  each  and 
every  time  a  brave  police  officer  is 
forced  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
while  protecting  his  fellow  man.  lliat 
fading  of  loas  is  with  me  today,  and  it 
waa  with  me  on  February  28  when  I 
Jotoed  more  than  5.000  othen  in  at- 
tenUng  the  funeral  of  Westchester 
County  (NT)  Police  Officer  Gary  Sty- 
"»""■".  a  Tooken  (NY)  reddent  and 
my  constituent,  who  was  shot  and 
killed  in  cold  blooded  fashion  during  a 
routine  traffic  stop. 

Like  so  many  who  have  worn  the 
uniform  before  him.  Officer  Stymilos- 
ki'a  death  cannot  be  explained.  There 
waa  no  provocation.  In  fact,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  his  accused  murderer,  Alex 
J.  Mengei.  would  have  bem  givm 
im^hhfg  more  than  a  summons  for  his 
traffic  violation  and  had  his  car  Im- 
pounded—dnce  he  did  not  own  the  car 
and  he  had  no  llcenae.  Yet.  instead  of 
accepting  this  fkte.  Mengd  allegedly 
puniped  a  bullet  into  Officer  Stymfloa- 
kl'a  head  and  then  tried  to  escape  Jus- 
tioe. 

As  usually  happens  In  police 
daylngs,  Mengd  was  cmtured  within 
a  W9A  of  hia  crime.  The  evidence 
againat  Mengd  appean  overwhelming. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  he  was  ar- 
reated  in  the  possesdon  of  Officer  Sty- 
mfloaki'a  service  revolver.  In  aU  likeli- 
hood, he  WiU  aerve  time  in  pristm  for 
this  terrible  crime  he  has  ccmunttted. 
But,  it  is  alao  likely  that  someday  he 
WiU  be  bade  out  cm  the  street  again— a 
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free  man.  You  aee.  Mr.  C^ieaker,  New 
Yoric  has  no  death  penalty,  not  even 
for  the  coldblooded  murder  of  a  poUoe 
officer. 

But  what  about  Officer  StymUoakL 
He  WiU  get  no  second  chanoe.  His  life 
is  over,  and  for  what?  For  some  two-Ut 
thug,  who  thought  nothing  of  firing  a 
buUet  into  a  police  officer's  head. 

So  many  people  wiU  be  unaffected 
by  Officer  StymUoaU's  death,  viewing 
it  as  simply  ■»w«t>«f!f  sensdem  tragedy. 
His  death  ahould,  but  jwobably  wlU 
not.  be  enough  to  revive  the  death 
pendty  in  New  Yorit.  In  fact,  there 
are  some  who  mi^t  even  support 
parole  at  some  later  date  for  Officer 
StymUo^'s  kUler.  provided,  of  course, 
he  is  a  good  prisoner.  But.  Is  that  fdr7 
Is  that  reaUy  Justice? 

I.  like  ao  many  others,  have  long 
cmtended  that  murderers  of  police  of  • 
ficen  deeerve  the  death  penalty  and  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  that 
effect.  It  Is  Just  punishment  and  it 
would  also  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
others.  The  State  of  New  York  haa 
stalled  limg  enough  in  reimpoaing  the 
death  penalty.  We  must  not  allow 
coldblooded  UUers  like  Alex  Mengd  to 
set  with  impunity.  It  la  a  travesty  of 
the  hlitfieat  order  vrtien  a  police  killer 
can  someday  walk  the  streets  again,  a 
freeman. 

What  about  thoae  who  are  affected 
by  Officer  StymUoaU's  death— his 
fiance  who  was  planning  a  November 
wedding;  his  parents  and  sister  with 
whom  he  lived:  or  what  about  hia  two 
brothers,  who  are  alao  poUoe  officers 
and  are  expected  to  continue  enforc- 
ing the  same  laws  that  may  anmeday 
allow  Uidr  brother's  killer  to  go  free? 
Theee  are  the  people,  along  with  many 
other  frienda.  reiattvea.  and  comradea 
who  wiU  remember  that  Gary  Stymi- 
loaki  was  a  good  cop  and  a  good  man. 
Theae  are  the  pet^le  who  wiU  be 
haunted  by  his  death  for  the  rest  of 
thdr  lives. 

We  are  a  sodety  that  has  come  to 
expect  police  deaths,  and  aU  too  often, 
expectance  braeds  acceptance.  But. 
what  we  must  remember  is  that  police 
deaths  are  more  than  mere  numbers. 
Certainly,  the  numbers  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Consider,  for  instance, 
that  some  1.600  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers were  killed  in'  the  line  of  duty 
during  the  last  10  years,  with  142  of 
tbme  deaths  occurring  In  1964.  Yet. 
these  numbers,  whUe  significant,  alao 
tend  to  deperaonaliae  a  poUee  offlcer'a 
death  and  that  must  not  be  allowed  to 
ham^en.  In  fact,  due  to  the  tragk  con- 
sequences that  almost  always  sur- 
round a  police  officer's  death,  the  per- 
sonal impact  of  those  deaths  Is  devas- 
tating. 

The  death  of  27-year-old  Gary  Sty- 
mUoski.  a  1964  "PoUce  Officer  of  the 
Year"  in  Westchester  County,  provea 
that  no  matter  the  levd  of  courage  or 
ablUty  of  the  law  oif oreement  offloCT. 


I 
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tali  or  btf  Ufa  li  oa  Uw  Itiw  erery  tlnie 
tbmr  pot  on  UmIt  nnlf  oim.  It  li  tdn  • 
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that  W9takm  modi  of  oar  Nattonl 
law  ifotcuwom  aCllMn.  wtaOe  gMnc 
thorn  w  Mttto  tn  roCora. 

our  law  mdanmamat  offloen.  We  ean 
boftai  hf  ilaniinlng  ihot  our  Natlon'i 


tay 


ttaat 


our  poMoo  offlcwfi  wftb 
weaponry  and  prot«ctlv« 
powfliiii;  and  by  keeptnc 
eqnlpBMnt  away  tram  the 


At  tlila  ttoe.  Mr.  8|»eakor.  I  wlah  to 
a  oopy  of  tbo  wy  mofliic 
pfoachirt  at  Offleer  Stymfloi- 
Ul  fanoral  by  ttao  lUforad  L.  Liotor 
of  the  North  Ton- 
'Cbattb: 

I  Oomnnn- 

MT.  AT 
OWT 


W*  ■!«  ha*  lodiy  tp  affkBi  our 

tbM  of  aonvw  na  hart  to  ttaa  tnate  dMth 
9t  omwi  Oaiy  StyaSoriU.  W«  afflni  oar 
tytt  bi  Ittib  bi  ittOk,  bi  in* 
OodliVlttiaiLBIi 
to 

likmadbittM 
IbMoC 
"Tb  ba  flwk  to  bo  abto  to  ■tand  op  and  lM«« 


nwrk  wby  UiayYa  bm.  to 

at  ttM  ptwartooBMai  of 

Wa  oooM  with  taaia  and  a 

port  aa  aMB  and  woomb  to  a  tamOw  and 

'    _     \  to 

Bitet  oisnaB  ow  lova  and  Ood^  lof* 
tbat  «o  are  not  alona  bi  daattL 
Wa  floOM  to  r  Ml  mill  w  ttaa  Ufa  of  Oary 
bi 
aa.  lifT  and  grow  np  bi  tbk  city 
tac  fNm  OoftOB  BItfi  SehooL  Ho  iCadlod  at 


of  PObile  aafOty-the 

la 

forttaa 

i«: 

than  aa  a  paikvay 

Oary  raoiiwd  Um>  Cop  of  the 

1  we  laom  Iran  loafetac  at 
bli  ttfe  ia  tiMt  Gary  wm  an  aMo  and  good 
poUee  cfneer.  Ha  bod  aoale  and  plaited  to 

I  part  o<  a  lovtac  eiippwrtbn  ftiadly.  par- 
teotlMn  and  a  iMar 
up  andaupportod  one  anotbar  In 
of  Joy.  pobi  and  In  ttaaa  of  edatatar 
ind  atnmla  and  now  In  death.  Wa  peay 
that  ttaa  klDar  le  foond  and  tbat  Joatlea  b 
dona.  Par  tbo  trasle  death  of  Oaiy  Stynl- 
loebl  mbidi  oe  aU  of  the  reohty  of  our 
fragOa  Ufa.  For  oven  ao  we  BMom  Oary  In 
ble  tnde  death,  we  afftam  Ood^ 


Ood 
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to  the  laally  and  IMwidi  of 

ble  feDow  pollee  ofO- 

to 

thotthay 

but  bi  your  hands  and  lovos 


ttfe  that  ii  rootod  bi 
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UeOISLATION 
AID  RURAL 

HONi 


we  ainc  Ooiyli  fMortta  bynoi 

Oraea^wal 

xnrOQChl 

I  boM  already  oooM 

Tie  graea  both  brovbt  OM  aafO  thoB  Car 

And  gnoa  vflllead  me  booM. 

May  thia  gnoa  lead  oa  aa  It  baa  lad  Oary 
to  a  new  bopo  and  poMr.  May  we  find  thle 
paaoa  aa  «•  eoounlt  tbo  «Mt  of  thia  yoaw 
brave  BMn-Offleer  Oory  Stynfloabl  to  the 
Lord  of  Ufa  and  death.* 


TRiBirn;  to  amdrkw  bbavkrs 
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thimm 
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wedoloob 
bbo  thk.  Then  areeo 

tab!  on  Mb  Joomey;  ble  b«e 
fey  a 


and  fhthar.  Mi  two 
loobboebwlth 


Far  In  oar  eorrow.  we  are  BMt  by  a  Ood 

Ufa.  We  bdtov* 

ttaot  our  Ood  la  for  oa.  And  we  afftam  the 

of  one  oaaMd  Jaaue  who  baa  gone 

ua  bi  tMa  ttaaa  of 

,  Wa  ean  baaooM 

our  flata  agabiat  a 

waD.  Bat  «o  know  tbat  oar  fletB  will ' 

bijared  and  Moody  o  ilgn  of  oar 

tloB  and  billaiiiaee  We  araet  owve  on. 

tathabandiafi 


Ooiy^i 

ttfe  that  toaehad 

;  Ma  fHandi  and  ble  eol- 


ito 


I  to  the  bllla  trooi ' 
.  My  help  eoaaaa  from  tba 
liora  whoi 

Wo  ore  etnagthwwd  to  by  the  worde  of 
at.  POM  M  the  letter  to  Hiianafc 

■Of  ood  IB  for  «;  who  IB  i«alnat  OB.  Wbo 
dMtt  aaparato  oa  tNH  the  love  of  cairlatr 
■"For  I  aai  aora  tbat  nalthar  death  nor  Ufa 


depth  nor  anytbbig  In  an 
I  win  be  able  to  aepanto  na  ftam  the 
lofo  of  Ood  bi  Chriat  JaaoB  oar  Lord." 
Wo  eooH  hare  Ikat  to  affbn  that  In  I 
dy.  aaffte^  and  oven  death  we  Itaid 
fort  ta  a  Ood  who  la  with  oa-a  Ood  who 
oana.  Wo  bnow  too  wdl  the  mUty  of  rlo- 
iBBt  deoth  bi  oar  eentomporary  world  yet 
we  farpet  ao  qnhbly  that  Ood  h  with  ua  to 
aDofonta.  Whan  biiioan  worde  fall,  we  And 
oooBfOrt  to  hnowtaig  Ood^  preeenpii  tbat 
brbigB  peoeo  ond  power  to  tbaae  of  a  tiagle 
hMO  aadi  aa  Oory^  death.  M  our  gilef .  wo 
of  Oory;  to  oar  MttemeeB 
«e  aagnWi  over  the  never 
to  oar  eodety.  Wa  are 
I  by  tbo  proBBnee  of  ao  oMny  poUea  of- 
.  Any  oBBof  the  poUee  offloen  to  and 
tMa  ehnreb  eoaM  bore  been  Oary 


we  betteeo  tbat  daatb  baa 
by  the  dBath  and  raonrraetlon  of  oar  Lord. 
JoBoa  Chriat  I  know  the  fOoUng  of  mptl- 
ncBB  and  IBBB  at  the  ttaa  of  daatb:  our  wife 
and  I  loot  oar  only  aeo— aoraral  yoora  apo  to 
a  aiotoeeyiilo  aoBMent  What  do  yoo  aay  to  a 
faally  and  friBBdi  irtio  bavo  bat  aoow  one 
BO  BwelMBly  and  tragleaUyT  Very  Uttle. 
Ton  Anply  eoibraoe  theoi  aa  Ood  to  Chriat 
enteaeea  oa  with  tba  bopo  that  wo  know 
that  to  ttfO.  to  death  and  to  Ufa  beyond 
daath.  Ood  la  with  ua.  "Ood  wm  brtaw  thaa 
with  HtaL"  Can  we  afftam  bore  to  oar  obyaB, 
oar  lorn  and  Borrow  tbat  Ood  wm  lailDg 
Oory  with  Bbnf 

To  btflovo  thia  la  to  bare  bopo  whan  aU 
alao  fallB  . . .  when  bumon  ayatoiM  fan 
down  and  the  reaUtlm  of  pota.  vtolaneo. 
Boddwi  death  *--*rrt&t  Uta  la  frai0B.  M 
8t  maru  latter  to  tbo  COrtatMoaB.  wo  raad 
the  wer^  TM  ao  be  on  the  edge  of  eapoct- 

taUh.  and  damenahatbw  that  faith  to  tha 

Aa  for  now  to  the  ty""^*  fonily  and  to 
the  dooe  frlendi  of  Oarr  We  need  to  hold 
on  to  one  another  to  oar  love  and  dadlcate 
oarartfae  to  lovtag  aarrloo  to  Ood  and  bo- 


May  Ood  BBoreb  oar  hearta  and  give  ub 
not  only  eooif  ort  and  atrangth  bot  alao  thh 
new  Uf o-thot  to  pain,  we  mar  find  oomf ort; 
thot  to  Borrow,  wa  oKpeiiewie  hope:  that  to 


•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
June  of  tliii  year,  my  waietHuit  Mr. 
Andrew  Deawi  wfD  retire  after  a  llf e- 
ttme  of  aerylee  to  hie  eoaamunlty.  Mr. 
Deayera  hae  been  InyolTPd  IA  the  edu- 
cation of  Pulaaid  County  atudentg  for 
M  yeen.  and  during  that  ttane  liaa 
toadied  literally  thiwiaanili  of  chU- 
drealUyea. 

He  began  hie  career  aa  a  teacher  In 
Aikadelphla,  AR.  tai  1949  and  came  to 
PulaAi  County  in  IMl  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  poflitloD  at  Jooei  Higli 
SetaooL  Mr.  Beaveri  waa  the  athletic 
coach  and  atliletle  director  at  Jo 
High  School  an'i  later  became 
ant  principal  there.  In  19T0,  Mr. 
▼en  moved  to  Roae  City  J^mior  Hiili 
ScluKd.  my  atana  mater.  Fkom  19T1  to 
196B.  Mr.  Deaveri  lerved  aa  ■■iitant 
principal  at  Northeaat  BliAi  Sehocd. 

Gov.  BOl  Clintoo  baa  named  April 
ao,  1965,  "Andrew  Bearero  Day." 
Never  wai  a  man  more  worthy  to  have 
beatowed  upon  htan  ttaii  honor.  I  ean 
only  wonder  if  all  the  hoooia  in  the 
worid  will  ever  repay  Andrew  Beavera 
for  what  he  haa  done  for  our  children. 
Andrew  Beavera  ia  a  man  who  haa  had 
a  tremendoaa  influence  on  the  young 
people  of  my  diitrtct.  He  haa  helped 
make  them  better  itudenta,  and  better 
ettiaena,  and  better  people.  Hla  itu- 
denta know  that  they  were  lucky  to 
have  had  audi  a  fine  perwm  aa  their 
coach  and  prindpaL 

I  am  recogniatng  hia  effotta  today 
becauae  he  bi  retiring  ootm.  and  hit 
frlendi  In  Pulaikl  County  wiU  honor 
him  for  hia  many  yean  of  aervioe  to 
their  community.  A  arholarihip  fund 
la  being  aet  up  in  hia  name.  It  la  an  ap- 
propriate geature  due  to  hia  never- 
entUng  oommitment  to  e«cellence  in 
educatkm.  It  tai  our  hope  that  thia 
arholarihip  fund  will  perpetuate 
Andrew  Beavera'  good  name,  hia  integ- 
rity, and  hli  thlrat  for  knoiriedge.« 


7bcidafti4prflJ;i9f5 
•  Mr.  FUFPO.  IMr.  « 
pleaaed  to  intradbee  today 
of  myadf ,  Mr.  JM^n  of  Oeotiia,  and 
aeveral  other  BMgnbcri  of  the  Waya 
and  Meana  Oooublttee,  a  Mil  to  pro- 
vide the  rural  Mter  canton  rdlef 
from  the  unfblr  application  of  the 
Federal  tax  lav  %  the  Internal  Reve- 
nueServloe.         i 

There  are  UM  VA  Poital  Servlee 
rural  mafl  zoatea.  Rural  letter  eantan 
aerve  theae  routea  aa  employeai  of  the 
VJB.  Poatal  Sarvlde.  Theae  ninl  earrl- 
en  differ  fnm  tbdr  urban  eoonter- 
parta  tai  that  ttae#  oae  their  own  vaiii- 
daa  to  ddhrer  the^UA  bmII  daily  to  U 
rural  Ambriean  fiunmea.  The 
rual  rairte  k  a  adlai  tai 
length  and  haa  440  maHboK  Btapa.  The 
routea  range  In  Ungth  tram  the  aJ9- 
mile  niote  hi  Wi^^ngen  Mia,  NT. 
tothelongeat  roMte  of  ieT.19  arfiai  In 

The  freqoMiey  iof  itopa  and  ratal 
road  eonditiaaa  greatly  atCaeta  the 
high  eoat  of  opemtfaig  and  maintain- 
ing a  rural  mafl  Collide,  whldi  la  the 
Mde  rmponifhillty  of  the  rural  letter 
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Hie  MD  we  are  introducing  here 
today  wooM  alleviate  the  problenM  the 
rural  canton  are  esperiendng  with 
the  unfair  andtta  now  being  tmpnawil 
hy  the  IR&  TUB  bill  would  allow  the 
)  to  uae  the  1986  fonnuM  in  cal- 
lapredation  and  actual  ez- 
I  for  the  1962. 1961.  and  1994  tax 


■nie  remaining  catrien  would  be 
provided  dednctlona  for  oxpenata 
equivalent  to  the  equipment  mainte- 
nance aDovanoe.  Thia  providon  would 
reaohre  the  proMim  the  catrien  are 
experiencing  in  the  audita  now  being 
fitnttiifftttd  !fr  tlM*  IRS, 

Hie  bin  wooM  alio  oettle  the  dlff er- 
enoM  between  the  IRS  and  the  ratal 
letter  eairioa  over  tax  treatment  of 
the  equlpmant  and  maintenance  aUow- 
anoe.  Ukidw  thia  un  the  catrien  who 
fleet  to  deduct  depredatlan  and  actual 
aypanaM  would  he  allowed  to  do  ao 
without  refemoe  to  aectlon  280F(h) 
of  the  Ihtemal  Revenue  Code.  Tha  re- 
would  be  provided  an 
aUowanoe  calculated 
by  the  IRS  for  aU  hudneaa  milea  ttav- 


HTOIBNI8T8  DESERVE 
RBOOONinON 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 


No  two  rural  nu 

kfl  routea  are  Identi- 

cal.  however  aalati 

M  range  from  $0,000 

to  $90,000.  Hie  h« 

gtaming  aalazy  for  a 

40-hour-waA  to  $ 

16LT10.  The  average 

rural  cantor  afU 

9  13  yean  awloe 

reaehea  the  top  ol 

F  the  grade,  and  the 

natinnal  average  i 

tmte  evahiatea  at  a 

40-hour-wedc  for 

Whidi  he  reodvei 

IP  TRB  Bouaa  or  B^RanaTATivai 
Tueadav.  AprU  2. 1985 


•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  fi^ieaker.  on 
March  96  I  taitroduced  legidati<m 
irtildi  would  eatahllah  September  19- 
31.  1969.  aa  "National  Dental  Hygiene 
I  waa  Joined  in  thia  by  Con- 
Baaaaaa    MxxoLaKi    of 


$34,999. 

Tlie  UJB.PJB.  rd^ibutBia  rural  letter 
carrien  for  udng  and 
their  own  vehtrlwf9L9  centa  pi 
Laat  year.  VArjk  paid  $947 
equipment  maJnieimne 
ment  on  96.938  ratal  mafl  routabi  Thli 
averagea  $6,986  pcir  route.  Note  thli  ii 
not  per  carrier.  d>ee  afl  canton  have 
a  relief  or  aubati^ute.  who  work  the 
dxth  day  and/or  vaeation/aick  daya. 

Ftom  1986  until  1994.  the  IRS  al- 
lowed rural  lette^  carrien  to  Me  a 
weighted  tector  wpen  computlug  bad- 
nem  vehlde  uaage  on  their  tax  return. 
The  factor  waa  an  allowance  far  rural 
mafl  delivery.  It  whi  1.3  to  3.0  depand- 

1994.  IRS  taiforCed  the 
Rural  Letter  Carrien'  Aai 
their  previoui  unaerrtanding  with  the 
Service  waa  inoperative  and  revoked. 
Neverthden.  thejServioe  ii  auditing 
every  ratal  letter  4atrier  in  the  United 
Statea  for  yean  1969  and  before  and 
aareadng  them  fM  back  taxea  with  tai- 
tereat  They  now!  maintain  the  1986 
agreement  waa  no^  appllcahto  between 
1963  and  1969. 


Ttato  wpuld  he  the  ftovt  occaaion  for 
national  recognition  for  a  praf eadon 
that  waa  founded  aome  70  yean  ago. 
Dental  hygienlita,  who  now  number 
44.000  hi  the  Uhtted  Statea,  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  prevention  of  dental  dia- 
eaae  and  have  had  a  tremendoua 
impart  on  the  improvement'  of  the 
pubUe'a  dental  health.  They  are  ivo- 
f earionala  In  every  amae  of  the  word— 
by  education  and  board  certification 
and  by  their  total  iifiiti»itlim  to  the 
betteiBMnt  of  dental  care.  In  the  lait 
decade  and  a  half,  the  dental  oommu- 
nity.haa  wttaened  a  dedine  in  the 
numiier  of  difldren  who  have  had 
eartaa  In  their  permanent  teeth  from 
71  peremt  tai  1971-79  to  49  percent  In 
1979-90.  By  1990.  thia  itattartic  is  pro- 
jected to  drop  to  40  percent. 

There  ia  much  credit  to  pan  around 
and  thia  teaohition  recogniaea  one  aeg- 
ment  of  the  dental  community  that 
haa  played  an  ontatanrting  role  in  that 
■ueeen.  Dental  hyglenliti  ihare  great 
pride  in  thto  aooompUahment,  yet  are 
looking  ahead  to  other  tatgeta  that  re- 
quire our  attention.  Recently,  for  ex- 
ample, through  their  nattonal  organ!- 
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ntion-the  American  Dental  Hyglen- 
liti' Aandatkm-^iygieniati  have  taiitl- 
ated  an  outreach  program  on  gerlatrte 
dental  care  tai  conjunction  with  the 
National  Councfl  on  Aging.  And.  Uila 
week  win  be  more  than  Juit  teoogni- 
tion  for  a  profenbm.  It  wffl  hdp  f ocua 
national  attention  on  the  tanportanoe 
of  dental  diaeaae  prevention  and  the 
rde  that  taidivldual  pwaonal  care  can 
ptoy  in  Ita  dtaninatian. 

I  am  pleaaed  to  have  thia  opportuni- 
ty to  iupport  dental  hygiene  profea- 
donala  throughout  our  eountry  and 
encourage  my  ooUeague'i  attention  to 
thli  Ifgiiiative  aymhol  of  our  admira- 
tlcn  and  gratitude.* 


A  TRIBDTE  TO  COACH  JOE  R 
HAUi 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

ori 
m  THB  Bouaa  or  1 

TueadoM.  Avrtl  2,  IMS 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
thli  opportunity  today  to  honor  Coach 
Joe  B.  Han  of  the  Unlverdty  of  Ken- 
tucky, w^io  haa  retired  aa  coach  of  the 
waoeal  harirKhan  team  fbUowtaig  a 
long  and  highly  auccenfbl  career. 

Hli  oontrihutlona  to  the  youth  of 
Kentucky  and  of  America  make  him— 
as  it  made  hia  predeceaaor  at  Unlverd- 
ty of  Kentucky,  Adolph  Rupp— a 
legend  in  hia  own  time. 

Coadi  Han  aerved  aa  ooaeh  at  Unl- 
verdty of  Kentucky  for  13  yean.  Joe  B. 
leavea  behind  him  a  remarkable  legacy 
of  Tietmy  with  a  record  of  307  wine 
and  only  100  loarea.  The  WlUeaJta  were 
NCAA  Champa  in  1979.  made  two 
other  appearanoea  in  the  final  four, 
and  alao  won  a  National  Invitatinnal 
Toiunament  ttUe  in  1976. 

But  even  thou^  willing  to  work  and 
ncriflee  for  aucceei  on  the  court. 
Coach  Han  never  forgot  the  impor- 
tance of  devdoping  the  Individual 
along  with  the  player.  To  Coach  Han 
haikrthall  waa  a  meani  for  a  young 
man  to  gain  petaonal  aa  wdl  aa  emo- 
tional maturity,  through  qwrtonan- 
ahip.  team  iday,  and  dladpllne.  And. 
alwaya  baakfthall  waa  a  cnmplwnmt 
to  academic  adiievement  in  the  dan- 
room. 

I  extend  thanka  to  Coach  HaU  for 
giving  ua  audi  great  ha*>ttian  over 
the  years,  and  I  wlah  him  the  beat  of 
health  and  good  fortune  in  the 
future.^ 
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provided  and  ttael  unaelfiih 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Waahington  Foat 
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Although  there  have  been  many  ar- 
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nUBUIT  TO  HANS 
HANSEN 


'PETE" 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORUZ 


or 
miBi  Boun  or 

Tueadav.  AprO  Z,  IMS 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Bpeaknx,  on  Friday 
erenliic.  Aprfl  38,  a  very  dedicated  and 
reapeeted  oonatituent  of  mine  wlU  be 
honored  at  a  aoctel.  txxted  by  tlie  re- 
gional dlreetor  for  Naval  Investigative 
Servloe.  ^leelal  Agent  Uarey.  to  be 
held  at  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base, 
little  Creek.  VA. 

Mr.  ^waker.  Apodal  Agent  Hans 
"Fete"  Hauen.  Naval  Investigative 
Servloe.  Is  rettoing  from  nearly  29 
yean  of  consecutive  Federal  servloe  on 
Aprfl  M.  1965. 

Bom  in  Manly.  lA.  on  July  30. 1934. 
Pete  matriculated  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity and  after  graduation,  served 
honnably  as  a  U.S.  naval  officer  untfl 
1959.  He  then  Joined  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelllgenoe  as  a  contract  agent 
in  Chicago.  Pete's  lata*  assignments 
included  tours  In  St.  Louis,  MO,  and  as 
spedal  agent-ln-charge  at  San  Dtego, 
CA.  Kanrhoe  Bay.  Hawaii,  and  Cmpus 
Chrtatl.TX. 

His  final  assignment,  as  Assistant 
Regional  Director  for  Operations, 
Naval  Investigative  Service  Regional 
Office.  Norfolk.  VA.  rounded  out  a 
most  distinguished  career. 

Pete  Hansen  has  established  a  norm 
of  exoeUenoe  and  perfection  that  Is 
beyond  oamprehenskm.  Proftsslonsl, 
demanding,  deeply  loyal,  and  meticu- 
lous in  every  task,  ^ledal  Agent 
n^nmmn  {g  atmgUr  a  tower  of  strength 
and  the  epitome  of  a  Naval  Investiga- 
tive Servloe  spedal  agent. 

Mr.  ftieaker.  Pete  and  his  wife. 
Janice,  win  be  returning  to  their  heme 
at  6409  Suwaaee  Circle,  Corpus  Chrls- 
tl.  TX.  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Houee.  I  say.  "Bm  voyage  Pete, 
welcome  home  to  Corpus  Chrlstl.  and 
may  you  have  fair  winds  and  following 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  UNDER  SEIGE 
DUE  TO  CUTS  IN  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICES 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 
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health  and  survival  of  many  elderly 
and  disabled  county  residents.  These 
services  indude  grocery  shopirfnc  as- 
sistance, dally  home  eheek-tns,  nutri- 
tional programs,  and  a  bus  service  to 
provide  transportation  and  aceew  to 
vital  medical  checkups  and  healtb  care 
appointments.  In  1964  nearly  60.000 
rides  were  provided  to  over  1.900  resi- 
dents. 

Without  Federal  dollars  through 
section  16  under  UMTA  and  Utle  in 
funding  from  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  these  much-needed  services  will 
no  longer  be  available.  Elderty  and  dis- 
abled dUaens  will  be  forced  to  search 
for  other  means  to  carry  on.  which 
will  be  more  ooatly  and  leas  accessible: 
or,  as  in  most  eases,  they  wiU  simply 
have  to  do  without  the  asslstanoe  they 
require. 

The  senior  dtlMns  of  Beadle  County 
reaUw  the  difficult  financial  situation 
our  Nation  is  in  today.  They  remem- 
ber, they  lived  through  the  difficult  fl- 
nandal  sttuatioD  of  days  past,  the  days 
of  the  Depression  They  understand, 
and  like  their  fellow  Americans,  they 
are  willing  to  make  some  adjustments, 
to  do  their  part  to  get  America  back 
on  a  strong  economic  track.  They  want 
to  do  their  part  What  they  dont  want 
is  to  be  offered  as  the  sacrlfidal  lamb 
at  the  budgetary  alter. 

Why.  after  all.  should  one  group  of 
truly  needy  Americans  be  forced  to 
suffer  the  burden  of  our  outrageous 
budget  defidt  in  order  to  support 
makH*  corporatl<»is  who  dont  pay  ade- 
quate taxes  or  to  fund  the  Pentagon, 
whldi  fritters  away  milltans  each  year 
in  $700  wrenches  and  $600  toUet  seats? 

I  am  here  today  to  implore  my 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider Uwg  mm!  hard  the  devastating 
effect  that  the  administration's  budget 
proposal  would  have  on  communities 
in  tbdr  own  districts,  to  oonsWIw  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  senkv  dtl- 
aens  and  handicapped  people  across 
this  country  who  would  be  forced  Into 
an  unaoceptable  ertstenrf.  and  to  act 
posttlvdy  to  rectify  this  avoidable  and 
undesirable  situation.* 
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WASTE  AND  ABUSE  IN  DEFENSE 


Hi  TBI  HoosB  or  1 

Tueadav.  April  t  IMS 
•  Mr.  DASCmJL  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  rise 
today  to  can  to  the  attention  of  my 
ddleagues  the  disirtissing  impact  that 
the  administration's  budget  wiU  have 
upon  yet  T^»M»tti^T  wgment  of  our  rural 
aodety.  senior  dtlnns  and  the  handi- 

CftDP0O* 

In  an  area  of  my  home  State,  the 
Praillr  County  Tranvortation  Syrtem 
has  been  providing  a  wide  range  of 
services  which  are  essential  to  the 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OVCAUPOaMU 

ni  nB  nooaa  or  masimATrw 

T^iesdaK  AprU  2,  IMS 

9  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  I^waker.  in  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year,  the  International 
Assodation  of  MacMnisrs  and  Aoo- 
spaoe  Workers  published  a  story  in 
their  trade  «— g--«'«^  the  MaeUnist 
(p.  a.  VOL  ZXZIX).  about  the  btUions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayer's  money  wasted 
each  year  in  defense  moeurement. 
They  raised  a  number  of  excellent  ex- 
amples of  how  this  ripoff  occurs.  I 
would  like  to  share  these  examples 
with  my  distingmlshed  c<dlea6ues  in 


order  to  — "p**— *—  the  need  to  moni- 
tor defense  waste  continually. 

If  ottleiof  ptoemBMOt  abus*  are  rdoe- 
tsBt  to  riiwto  oat  on*  itaiite  osaw  of  the 
■busM.  moat  igrM  tbat  the  ie»ul»liit  door 
eonespt  of  dob^  Fit— op  biMlii—  Is  high 
oo  the  Mst  of  thoso  causal. 

RevoMne  door  la  ttaa  Oovaniiiiont  prao- 
tiea  vbaraby  fMaral  otfldalB.  both  dvOiaii 
and  fldUtary— partlenlariy  tboao  la  eiiarfe 

eraeaant  Joba  and  niah  through  tha  ravdv- 
inc  doer  into  bigb  paid  Jotaa  vttta  tha  very 

they  awarded. 


who  baipad 


Dr.  Thoaaaa  Alalia,  a  retired  Navy 
develap  the 
"BlUtary  offlean  in  diane  of 
py^^iw^pt^tr  uv  vulneraole  vhen  a 
man  from  a  dafa 
around  and  offfen  him  a  good  Job  at 
tM.OOO-7S,000  par  year.  If  ha  atandi  up  and 
makaa  a  tuee  about  blah  eoat  and  poar  qual- 
ity, no  niee  "man"  wiU  eoeae  to  aea  bbn 
vhan  haiettrea. 

Recently.  Fotd  Amapaoe  had  fundtng  for 
tha  DMaion  Air  Dafeue  Qua  (Sgt.  Tork) 
after  already  bsvbw  reeeived  over  94  MDlon. 
of  tbeir  perfonnaase  daOdeaBlaa.  It 
revealed  that  Ford  bad  hired  •  fMner 
Amy  otfleerB  aone  of  whom  bad  dtaect  eon- 

OIVAD  and  tha  dwlee  of  eontiaetor. 

Oananl  Baetrle  test  fSU  hired  Janee 
Ndaon  to  baooaaa  manager  of  quality  oon- 
trol  at  ble  Kvaiiadala.  Obie  plant, 
etirad  In  JOna.  U94  aa  ayataa 
offleer  at  WMght^attetaon  AFB  In 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Ndaon  la  eredltad  vtth  play- 
taw  a  key  role  in  gettlnc  a  large  abare  for 
O.B.  when  OJL  «m  battltaw  Fkatt  and 
Whitney  for  over  who  would  prodoee  en- 
gtaieefortheAtar] 


TRIBUTE  TO  OIL  HODOEB 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 


TMe»daw.Aprtl2,19t5 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  ^Maker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reoogniw  the  historic  tribute  plamied 
by  the  Parents  AasoHatfcm  of  Public 
School  199  to  Ofl  Hodges,  an  outstand- 
taig  basrtmn  player  for  both  the 
Brooklyn  Dodi^  and  the  New  Toik 
MeCs,  and  a  great  humanitarian.  To 
honor  Hodges,  a  kmg-tlme  resident  of 
district  22,  the  Parents  Aawrlatlon 
wm  rename  PubUe  Sdiocd  199  the  "GU 
Hodges  School'' on  Aprfl  9, 1966. 

I  bdieve  that  those  who  attend 
Public  School  199  wfll  be  proud  to 
have  their  school  named  after  such  a 
dtatinguWied  IndtviduaL  CHI  Hodges 
aooompUsbed  much  In  his  lifetime,  de- 
9lte  the  fact  that  part  of  It  was  went 
battUng  heart  disease.  In  this  fight,  he 
was  an  inspiration  to  others  faoed  with 
the  same  disease.  He  also  contributed 
much  time  and  effort  to  promoting' 
wholesome  recreation  and  sodal  op- 
portimlties  for  the  youth  of  the  dty  of 
New  Toi^  on  Hodges  had  a  long  base- 
ban  career,  but  his  really  outstanding 
aocompHshmwit  was  the  leadership  he 
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provided  and  the;  unselfish  examples 
he  set  Ofl  HOdM  IMS  a  hero  not  only 
tar  our  chIldrBn|but  for  the  entire 
Brooklyn  ooomiutity.  He  waa.  In  the 
words  of  the  fam^d  spottswrtter.  Dick 
Toung,  "Someboqy  our  kids  can  look 
up  to."  I 

I  am  proud  that  the  Parents . 
tion  of  PubUe  flUiool  199  has 
to  honor  Ofl  Hodges  in  sudi  a  ( 
tlve  fashion. <  Ofl !  Hodges  was  ».-..» 
the  modem-day  l|ero— an  outstanding 
athlete  with  a  eeapBrn  for  good  apetta- 

Spirit  Ofl  HOdgeai  loved  his  wnmunl- 
ty.  and  distriet  2i  takes  great  pclte  in 
paying  such  a  lasting  honor  to  a  fine 
IndlviduaL* 


PRIME  MmiartK  TUROUT  OZAL    «yitem 

HON.  MARJORIES.  HOLT 

onUanrLum 
IM  TBB  HOVSS  0^  MKnMMMMXMXPfMB 

TtesdOK  April  2.  IMS 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
House  wm  Join  m#  hi  wdoomlnc  Prime 
Minister  Turgut  OnL  of  the  Republic 
of  Turitey,  to  our  Country. 

The  Prime  Ifin^er  leads  a  govern- 
ment which  has  ttiade  great  strldss  in 
revltaliiing  the  4oaoomy  of  Turkey, 
and  it  is  fitting  (liat  we  coiwimtulate 
him  and  encoura^  his  efforts  to  im- 
iHOve  the  quiOlty  nf  life  for  his  people.. 

I  shouM  also  s^  that  Turkey  is  a 
vital  NATO  ally  dn  the  sonthetn  flaak 


iFtee' 


lint 


a  long  border  with 
and  Bulffvia.  she 
and  courageous 
rid. 

1  successful  9(1  eradt- 
terrorlBa,  but  42 
in  various  parts  of 


of  Europe.  Hav 
the  Soviet 
has  been  a 
any  of  the: 

Turlcey  has 
ingdownon: 
Turtlsh 
the  world  have ' 
1979. 

In  a  recent  Intehiew  in  U.&  News  * 
World  R^ort  XNtooe  Mtailster  Onl 
saldthat— 

"Sooner  or  later  the  terroriet  anain  wlB 
Mte  every  country  i^  we  do  not  woik  togeth- 
ertoetoptt 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  win 
Join  me  In  gieeting  our  brave  and  loyal 
ally  with  respectf 


ve  bnsn  assai 
r  Interview  In 
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Mr.  I^Maker,  the  Washington  Post 
rnMirted  last  Thursday  and  yi»tei^ 
diqr'k  Sodal  Seeortty  trustees'  repent 
oonfliaMd  the  Post  artide-that  MMl- 
eare  was  not  in  as  precarious  financial 
poattlon  as  originally  projected.  Just 
last  year,  the  Ways  and  MMms  Oom- 
mittee's  Miedieai»  Oonf erenoe  project- 
ed that  MMleaie  would  haire  a  993.4 
bflUon  defleit  by  1992.  Now  we  hear 
that  Medicare  wm  have  a  surplus  in 
that  year.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whldi 
iseoneet 

Tbe  tmstees'  report  Indicated  that 
the  pdmaqit  reason  for  the  Medicare 
sundus  into  the  next  century  was  pri- 
marily due  to  lower  health  care  costs, 
shorter  boaiittal  stays,  the  frecM  on 
ph]nridan  rdmbunement  under  part 
B,  and  the  progteetive  payment 
eted  by  Congress  in  1963.  It 
Is  quite  probable,  however,  that  Con- 
gress wm  consider  some  Medicare 
changes  this  year  as  part  of  the  defidt 
rsduetion  effort  and  to  assist  in  addi- 
tional Medlcaie  financing. 

With  respect  to  the  budget  deficit 
Mr.  ^leaker,  we  afl  know  the  problem 
we  teee.  The  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1966  is  expected  to  exceed  9200 
bOUan.  Just  the  Interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt  Is  greater  than  the  entire 
budget  of  most  naticms  on  Esrth. 
dearly.  Congress  must  develtv  it 
method  to  reduce  that  defidt 

It  Is  a  time  for  hard  choices.  ^Hth 
reqieet  to  Medicare,  we  have  three  op- 
tions: We  can  further  reform  the  ad- 
mlnistratian  of  the  system,  which  we 
did  In  1969  for  hospttala  and  1984  for 
physidanB.  The  other  two  options  are 
to  Inereaae  taxes  on  currently  woi^Ing 
Americans  or  to  reduce  benefits— and 
inereaae  coats  for  our  seniw  dttsens. 
vnOk  respect  to  reducing  the  defidt 
our  dMlees  are  again  dear  Enact  dif- 
ficult T— """t  cuts,  or  Increase  taxes. 
None  of  these  proposals,  for  obvious 
appeal  to  many  Members  of 


INTRODUCTIOH  OF  LBOISLA- 
TION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
■nONAL  LOTI|BRY 

HON.  SILVK)  0.  CONTE 

onuaLkcmesna 

IK  THX  K>usB  or  RXPBBSBnuxivas 

Twada%\AprU2.1MS 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tai- 
trodudng  legislation  today  to  establish 
a  national  lottery.  The  lottery  wffl 
have  two  prindpbl  purposes:  to  assist 
in  the  f inandng  bf  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, and  to  aasUt  in  reducing  ttie  def- 
idt 


Today.  I  am  proposing  an  innovative 
new  solution  to  these  imnwirtiate  prob- 
lems, one  irtiidi  wm  insure  that  Medi- 
care wm  remain  avaflaUe  to  face  in- 
creasing costs  In  the  coming  years  as 
weU  as  direetly  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
the  defidt  Althoui^  this  moposal  wm 
not  «i«»»»«»»«*«  the  need  for  difficult 
choices,  it  wm  make  our  Job  somewhat 


My  bm  establlahes  a  national  lot- 
t»y,  with  90  peroent  of  the  revenues 
generated  going  to  assist  In  financing 
the  Medicare  Program.  The  remaining 
60  peroent  wm  go  to  reducing  the  defi- 
dt llMlmftTT  I  have  seen  indicate  tluit 
a  nattiwwil  lottery  could  raise  at  least 
929  bffliqiLpa-  year,  with  a  posstbmty 
of  raking  as  much  as  950  billion. 
Under  my  bDl.  one-half —after  prises 
MMj  adnrinlstiaticmr-of  any  revenues 
generated  would  go  directly  to  the 
Medicare  fund.  The  other  half  would 
go  to  reduce  the  defidt  and  could  be 
used  for  other  purposes. 
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Although  there  have  been  many  ar- 
guments against  a  lottery,  many  of 
these  arguments  are  not  badced  up  by 
facts.  Fbatmany  argue  that  the  poor 
Iday  lottery  games  disproportionately 
to  thdr  representation  in  the  popula- 
tion. This  simply  is  not  true.  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  average  lottery 
player  la  in  the  middle  dass,  and  earns 
an  average  of  926.000  per  year. 

Second,  many  argue  that  a  lottery 
wm  use  money  as  time  goes  by,  onoe 
the  Initial  novelty  wears  off.  However, 
with  respect  to  State  lotteries,  reve- 
nues were  up  77  peroent  last  year.  In 
fact  in  my  own  State  of  Massadiu- 
setts,  revenues  nearly  doubled  to  over 
9800  mmion  tai  1994. 

Third,  many  States  bdieve  that 
their  State  lottery  revenues  would  de- 
dlne  If  a  national  lottery  were  en- 
acted. It  Is  possible,  however,  that  a 
national  lottery  would  tap  a  new 
market  due  to  the  vast  resources  and 
potential  Ug  money  a  Federal  lottery 
would  generate.  Along  these  lines,  the 
Federal  Oovetnment  will,  under  my 
bm,  consider  afl  possible  efforts  to 
work  daady  with  States  that  already 
have  lotteries  In  order  to  fadUtate  the 
(deration  of  a  national  lottery.  In  ad- 
dition, poaslbflities  wffl  be  exidored  to 
give  States  incentives  In  assisting  with 
the  Implementation  of  this  lottery. 

ebwdfically.  my  bm  calls  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  cnmmlminn  to  establish.  cq>- 
oate.  and  ■Hmtfitot^r  %  natinnsl  lot- 
tery. The  Commission  wffl  be  com- 
posed of  five  members:  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  three 
private  Individuals  sppc^ted  by  the 
President  after  consultation  with  the 
Speaket  of  the  House  and  the  Picd- 
dent  pro  tenqimre  of  the  Senate. 

No  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Commission  may  be  members  of  the 
ssme  poUtical  party.  Tlie  presidentisl- 
ly  app^nted  members  must  not  be 
elected  or  appdnted  officers  or  em- 
ployees Of  the  Federal  Oovetnment 
Along  with  the  diaracteristlcs  of  In- 
tegrity. impartiaUty.  and  good  Judg- 
ment they  must  be.  or  have  been,  dl- 
recton  of  a  State  lottery,  or  have  ex- 
potise  tai  the  opoation  of  a  lottery, 
•nie  Commission  wm  elect  a  diairman 
at  their  first  meeting,  and  an  decisions 
of  the  Commisskm  wffl  be  made  by  a 
majority  vote. 

Hie  Commission  wffl  repari  to  the 
Presidoit  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  June  30  of  each  year,  beginning 
in  1906.  Each  report  wffl  have  to  con- 
tain a  detafled  statement  about  reve- 
nues genuated.  costs  of  administering 
the  lottery,  amountr  transferred 
under  the  statute  to  tiie  Medicare 
fund  and  the  funds  to  be  used  to 
reduce  the  defidt  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  any  legislation  or 
other  action  which  the  Commissicm 
may  consider  apmroprlate. 
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Lottery  ttdtflta  wOl  be  nld  by  post 
otflOM  and  by  other  plaees  whMi 
apply  and  are  aicepted  by  the  Oom- 
bIhIod.  bi  addition,  prim  and  a4kiiln- 
litntlve  eoata  cannot  e«eeed  48  per- 
cent  of  the  revenue*  recelTod  from  the 
lottery  In  that  flaeal  year.  AU  priwe 
paid  under  the  procram  are  taxable 
tncome.  and  the  revenues  from  the  tax 
vffl  be  directly  tramferred  to  the 
Medleare  fund  and  directly  toward  the 
reduction  of  the  defldt  Finally,  there 
are  provMone  In  the  bill  provldinc 
criminal  pmaltlee  for  such  acta  ae 
f onlnc  or  steohiw  tleketa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  lottartoa.  The  ftaat  American 
eoloniee  ran  them,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son noted  that  the  main  benefit  of  a 
lottery  is  "that  it  Is  a  tax  laid  only  on 
the  wflUnc"  A  lottery  wfll  help  the 
people  who  deserve  It  the  most.  Mr. 
Speaker,    we    need    megabncks,    not 
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nius,  the  Drue  Bif orcement 
tratloo  could  end  up  addinc 
of  new  entries  to  the  list  of  oontroUed 
mbsfanpes  with  Uttle  Impact  on  the 
availability  of  tieslgniir  drugs.  Of 
course.  I  am  also  concerned  with  the 
pomMUty  of  a  user  suffering  an  ov«r- 
doee  when  he  uses  a  designer  drug.  De- 
drugs  can  also  cause  severe  neu- 


ttmooy  befoie  Um 

iCMsMlk 


tiMtS 


r,  I  ask  that  the  more  de- 
of 

when  he  introduced  8.  746  be  induded 
in  the  Rkobb  at  thto  point  for  the 
benefit   of   my   coUeaguas   and   the 


TlH  dbftufMns  Bstaie  of  < 
tbatthiyafei 


ABSESSMKHT  OF  THX  DBBIONKR 
ORUOPROBIXBC 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  SANGEL 


IVWiieMlaft  ApHI  i,  1»$S 


•  Mr.  RANGKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legiataitlon  which 
would  require  the  National  Drug  Sn- 
ftaroement  Policy  Board  to  provide  a 

issesmsent  of  the  de- 
drug  problem  and  make 
mendatlons  to  Oongrms  for 
Viglslatlnn  This  bffl  is  Identical  to  & 
T4f  introduced  on  March  as.  1M6,  by 
flmatnr  Iawtow  Cnaas,  Democrat 
from  Rorlda.  The  National  Narcotics 
Act  of  1M4.  was  part  of  the  Compre' 
henshfe  Qrlme  Oontrol  Act  of  19M. 
chapter  zm.  title  n.  PubUe  Law  M- 
4TS.  enaetod  last  year.  The  National 
Narcotics  Act  of  1984  established  the 
National  Drug  Biltaeement  Poiley 
Board,  chaired  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, to  ffoordlnate  and  develop  TJJB.  Gov- 
ernment policy  with  respsct  to  Illegal 
drug  law  enforcement. 

A  designer  drug  refers,  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  rhemMs  modlfylog  coo- 
trolled  substances  to  produce 
or  chemical  cousins  of  contndled  sub- 
stances, which  are  not  covered  by  the 
Controlled  Subatanoes  Act.  By  adding 
a  fhwrlde  or  an  extra  carbon  molecule, 
a  new  drug  is  created  whldi  wlU 
Pfoduce  the  high  or  euphoria,  the  user 
but  is  not  megaL  The  primary 

Dg  deeigiier  drugs  is 
that  they  can  be  dlsvidoped  and  pro- 
duced tester  than  they  can  be  identi- 
fied and  controlled.  Bven  with  the 
emergency  srhednllng  provisions  of 
the  Controlled  Substancea  Act,  clan- 
destine labs  can  always  stay  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law  with  a  sliitfitly 
different  compound  that  Is  not  yet  on 
the  schedule  of  controlled  sidistences. 


Ua  for  the  fata*,  m  the  parisaee  of  OUi- 
f orala,  whwe  thii  praMms  !•  «nngli«;  thty 
era  esDed  "riiilsiiir  Aum."  One 
wens  If  they  Bove  to  the  rat  oC  the 
try.  diilSiMr  *an  "Bay  wen  top 
esl  TS-ynr  poiley  of  dmc  eootral  and 
epubile  tieeltli  diMitar  of  owtk 
r"«-"«1-  end  ■ddtettoB."  And  in  an  UkaU- 
bood  tbey  will  araed  to  the  raat  of  the 


of  tlie( 

Alnedir  they  bave  nmttad  in  the 
ofMpMeoBi. 

the  gnat  ihk  of  ovwdose  li  the 


oft 

ia  no  preeaaa  to  1 

and  the  pelMitM  la 
vary  raal  that  a  MiMy  toa^D  wiwuud  win 
bit  tba  stnsta.  Ih  caUfteola  a 


Wbat  la  a  daalsMr  dnigr  (Mflnally  It  ^ 
a  drag  ayntlMtleally  ereatad  by 

to  fK  the  taatea  of  IndlvMiMl 
.  Nov  It  ref en  to  a  broedar  phanaeaa- 
HOB  of  rhamlata  aaodltyins  ccntioDad  anb- 
itannna  to  pradnn  aaalagB  or  fttwrtw'  eooa- 
ina  cf  than  aabatanen  vtalch  an  not  eov- 
by  tba  OoBtroDad  Bubataheaa  Aet  By 
a  flimilda  or  an  extra  caitan  Bola> 
cola,  a  new  drag  ia  ciaatad  wbleh  win 
prodoea  the  high  or  oaphofla  the  t 
tat  la  not  magaL  Kvantaany  m 
to  eootrol  ttala  new  aobataaoa  bat  the  ( 

win  prababiy  alnady  Iw 

irlatlaaa.  The  aurvey- 

or  of  daalgnar  dmm  ean  atay  ahead  of  the 


It 

to  aad^tage  nrktasenla 
Cemotiria  haeHb  aathefttlas 
eftbla 
devaiop  the  ayamtime  of 
The 
of  as 

f,  a 
Mwirwiail  with  the 
of  BoBttastan^ 


The  UOItad  Slataa  la 
able  naooreaa  and  maapowar  to  the  effort 
to  eontaln  the  flow  af  haroln. 
m  VgtA  at  the 
InfUet  en  ear  aodoly  and  the 
they  «awn.  I  thbik  we  aboold  be 
wtaatovar 
tai 

iwmbeof  Wtia 
of  the  optaeafMdB  of  Aala 
tba  floea  flelda  of  COioetMa  an  rviaead  by 

tai    the    UBitad 


An  the  aivB  todtaete  that  < 
wm  be  a  anjor  pert  of  the  drag  I 
km  of  the  ftttoe.  If  tbat  prevaa  to  be  the 
ena.  the  pOUIe  health  oooaaqaaneaa  of  *iig 
on  aaay  be 
frlghtanliw< 

An  we  pnparad  to  take  eetloB  to  atop 
tbia  looeaiv  aMBT  The  anaeai  h  not  an- 


aaaan  bat  growing  fSetor  In  ovaaan  ftog  oaa. 
Tba  chief  of  the  OMitamla  DtvMoB  of  Dnw 
Hugiama  paolaela  tliat  np  to  10  pareant  of 
the  Stated  harata  laan  an  new  taktaw 
aoaaa  fantanyl  analog  to  faad  their  batatt. 
The  aanalennlng  facta  en  not  the  ptaaant 
atathllcB  bat  the  dangMom  potaattal  of 
tbaaa  aiibatanciaa.  Than  draga  can  be  i 
in  aaaaU  lakai  with  aiinlnal  laatert 
with  nadOy  avanabie  iih—lral  f ofmnlaaL  A 
taoo  luiituiwit  m  fhamlnala  can  prodoea  a 
$a  affllan  batch  of  aynthatle  banln.  In  taa- 


ttanthey 
can  be  idmtlfled  and  flontronad.  Bern  with 

laba  ean  alwaya  atay  beyond  the  raedi  of 

tiMt  ia  not  yet  on  the  adiadale  of  flontnilad 

lid  and  op  adding  thooaenda 

of  new  antilaa  to  the  Hat  of 

with  nttle  ioapeet  on  the  avan- 

abmtyofaialgiii 

DBA  end^ottar  law  I 

IdwUfyhy  gnthatle  nanotic  analogs  Thay 
an  very  diffli'ult  to  detect  in  drag  aanplaa 
or  body  ftalda,  m  dateettai  raqniraa  the 
aamtttra  analytical  teebniooaa.  Be- 
of  thair  ajLtiama  potency  they  an  cut 
with  lerga  aaaooBta  of  laetaae  or 
the  aotlfe  drag  ptaemt  ia  very 
tributtng  nothing  to  the  solar,  odor  or  taate 
of  a  aaaaple.  The  f entanyl  aurioga  an  now 
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available  thraugbdut  mueb  of  California 
and  ainoe  they  an  potent,  dlf  fleult  to  detect 
and  often  quite  legal,  tbey  ooold  weU 
become  U>e  drug  ef  eboloe  for  berota  ad- 


dicta.  An 
NBC  newa  malni 
gradually  phaae 
sal  laba  atart  to 
lea.  It'a  better.  It'i 


addict  Intervfeved  on 
"I  thinic  heroin  wiU 
aa  more  and  BMre  llle- 
the  rleaignw  nanoC- 
itely  better  aa  far  aa 
the  ruah  and  tlie  hikh  ia  coocemad." 

Tlta  current  prodedure  for  ooBtrolling  0- 
lldt  dniga,  even  with  tlie  unwirsancy  aelied- 
ullnc  proviaiona  aiAhortaed  by  Ooagnaa  In 
1904.  repraaenU  ait  eaaentially  unworkable 
raaponae  In  tlie  fa^e  of  any  ■ig«ifi»«»i»  bi- 
creaae  in  the  manufacture  of  ''rr^nfr  drusa. 
The  Federal  RegiMer  wiU  atanpty  be  re- 
quired reading  for  ttie  criminal  fhwoJata  to 
Iteep  up  to  date  ofi  what  analog  foimulaa 
are  now  aiegal  and  heed  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  Preatdent.  oi^  ezperieooe  with  Olesal 
drug  law  enf  orcem^t  ia  uaually  a  matter  of 
too  Uttle,  too  late.  The  problem  reachea  new 
levela  of  crlaia  wliile  we  aearcb  for  the  re- 
aouroea  and  toola  tio  combat  it.  The  poten- 
tial diaaater  poaed  ^y  the  ilnignrr  drag  phe- 
nomenon ia  too  gnve  for  ua  to  dday  in  And- 
ins  meana  to  prevnt  the  manufacture  and 
dlatribution  of  tiMOe  drusa.  It  la  apparent 
that  preaent  atatute  and  policy  wiU  not  do 
the  Job.  j 

The  National  Na^ooUca  Act  of  1004  eatab- 
liahed  the  Natloaal  Drug  Bnforoement 
Policy  Board.  chaiiM  l>y  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  to  coordinate  ind  develop  U&  Oovetn- 
ment  policy  with  r^apect  to  Illegal  drag  law 
enforoemenL  I  believe  the  Board  muat  give 
priority  attention  v>  deterailning  an  effec- 
tive atrategy  to  control  the  apnad  of  dealgn- 
er  druga.  Tlie  Cbainnan  le  reoolrad  to 
report  to  Coosremi  on  pidlcy  and  planning 
for  V&  drug  law  ^oroement.  The  Initial 
report  la  due  nine  fsontha  after  enactment. 
I  am  today  introdutlns  leglalation  requiztag 
the  Board  to  provlae  in  that  report  to  the 
CongreaK  I 

A  oompretaenatvel  aaaeament  of  the  cur- 
rent and  potential  tantributioa  of  aynthetic 
narcotic  analoga  to  the  illegal  narcotic  prob- 
lem in  the  United  Statea: 

Identification  of  Illegal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment Btrateglea  to  Orevent  the  manufacture 
and  dlatribution  of  aynth 
loga: 

tion. 

I  am  alao  requeaitng  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Oiataaiiii  III  to  initiate  a  worlabop  to 
examine  the  chemiial,  pharmaoelogical.  and 
regulatory  qucatioiia  Involved  In  addmailin 
the  control  of  deaikner  druga  ao  aa  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  the  Oonsreaa  In  the  formu- 
lation of  future  leghlatkm. 

Ifr.  Preaidait.  I  believe  the  Congreaa  muat 
move  ezpedltloualyi  to  adduma  thia  prolilem 
but  we  muat  move  Irith  ddibeiatlan  and  an 
underatandlng  of  tbe  difficult  t,fcbnical  and 
pharmagQloiJcal  qiieationa  that  need  to  lie 
raaolved  in  order  to  achieve  an  effective  law 
enfoToemmt  policy.  By  requiring  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board  to 
promptly  addreaa  thia  laaue  and  report  to 
the  Congreaa  and  by  initiatbig  an  ezamina- 
tion  by  the  Office  of  Technoloey  *mFBi 
ment  we  will  be  laying  (be  foundation  for 
development  of  a  itrnponaible  and  worinUe 
policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  legislation  I  aia  introducing  be  printed 
in  the  RaooKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  waa  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

tl-069O-8S-U(#t6) 


synthetic  narooUe  ana- 
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a.  T4« 

Be  it  eamoUA  fty  the  Senate  and  the  Hmue 
of  tttpnaentattvet  of  the  United  8tate$  of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congreaa  ftalda  that- 

(1)  the  uae  of  Illegal  narootlea  is  a  major 
liealtb,  law  enforcement,  and  economic 
problem  fOr  the  United  States; 

(3)  Uie  Congreaa  baa  determined  that  the 
control  of  illegal  narcotics  and  the  preven- 
tion of  drug  abuae  are  national  prloritlea: 

(0)  the  CoiMneB  haa  Identified  "deaignar 
draga"  aa  new  diemioal  analoga  or  vari- 
aUooa  of  eriating  oontroOed  aubatanoea.  or 
other  now  aubatancea,  wlilch  have  a  peyebe- 
ddic.  athnoiant.  or  depreaaent  effect  and 
have  a  high  potential  for  abuae; 

(4)  thaee  aynthetic  narcotic  analogs  are 
linked  to  numeroua  f  atalitlea  and  inddenoe 
of  aeveria  neurodegenerative  diseaae; 

(ft)  aignlUnant  increaaea  in  the  conaunq>- 
tica  of  aynthetic  narcotic  analoga  would 
poae  an  hnminent  haaard  to  the  puldie 
aafety; 

(0)  the  vtatually  imlimited  modification 
potential  of  aynthetic  narcotic  analoga  on- 
Amrwnttttm  effective  implementation  of  the 

(T)  tbe  National  Narootka  Act  of  1004  ea- 
tabliahwi  the  Natknal  Drug  Enforcement 
Pidiey  Board,  rtfalgnaflng  the  Attorney 
General  aa  Chairman: 

(0)  tbe  Board  baa  among  its  resptmailia- 
ttlea  tbe  devdopeaent  of  United  Statea 
policy  with  raapect  to  illegal  drug  law  en- 
forcement^ and 

(0)  tbe  Chairman  Is  required  to  report  to 
tbe  Coograaa  on  such  policy  by  July  of  lOOS. 

(b)  The  porpoae  of  thia  Act  is  to  require 
the  National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board  to  provide  a  comprehenatve  sssrss 
meat  of  the  ikalgiiri  drug  moldem  and 
make  reconunendations  to  Congreaa  tor  nec- 


8b&  0.  The  taiitial  report  of  the  National 
Drug  ftiforecuient  PoUey  Board  as  required 
by  aectkm  1006  of  the  National  Narootka 
Act  of  1004  (Chapter  zm.  tiUe  n.  PubUc 
Law  00-470)  abaU  taidude- 

(1)  a  eomptehensive  aaseasmoit  of  the 
cumot  and  potential  contribution  of  syn- 
thetk  narootk  analogs  to  the  illegal  naroot- 
lea problem  tai  tbe  lAiited  Statea; 

(3)  propoeala  for  Illegal  drug  law  oiforce- 
ment  strategleB  to  prevent  the  manufacture 
and  diatrftation  of  aynthette  narcotte  ana- 
loga:aiid 

(0)  —"«—■"— ^**'"'  to  the  Congreas  for 
neoeaaary  legialatian  to  eliminate  the  manu- 
facture and  dtatiiliution  of  Illegal  synthetk 
narcotte  analoga 

HJl.- 

A  btU  to  require  the  National  Drag  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board  to  provide  a  compre- 
lieaBive  aaaeasment  of  the  dealgnfr  drug 
problem  and  make  recommendations  to 
Congreaa  for  neoeeaary  legialatkm 
Be  it  enacted  fty  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of 

Reprttentattvn  of  the    United  State*   of 

America  in  Conoreu  auemhled.  That  (a) 

the  Congreas  ftatda  that- 

(1)  the  uae  of  Illegal  narcotics  is  a  major 
health,  law  enforoement.  and  eoonomk 
proidem  for  the  United  Statea; 

(0)  tbe  Congreaa  has  detennined  that  the 
oontnd  of  illegal  narcotics  and  drug  abuse 
are  natiooal  prioiitlea( 

(3)  the  Ooi«reaa  has  Identified  "dealgDer 
draga"  aa  new  chemical  analogs  or  vari- 
ationa  of  exiating  omtrolled  substancea.  or 
other  new  sulwtancea,  which  have  a  psyche- 
delic, stimulant,  or  depressant  effect  and 
have  a  high  potential  for  abuae: 
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(4)  that  aynthetk  narcotte  analoga  are 
linked  to  numerous  f  atalitlea  and  inddenoe 
of  aevere  neurodegenerative  diaeaae ; 

ii)  aignificant  increaaea  in  tbe  conaump- 
tUm  of  aynthette  narcotte  analogs  would 
pose  an  imminent  liaaard  to  the  puldte 
safety: 

(O  the  virtually  unlimited  modification 
potential  of  aynthette  narcotte  analogs  un- 
dermines effective  implementation  of  the 
Controlled  Substancea  Act; 

(7)  the  Natlaoal  NarootiCB  Act  of  1904  es- 
taMkhed  tlie  Nattonal  Drug  Biforoement 
Policy  Board,  «*«rfy»MH..y  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  aa  Chairman: 

(S>  the  Board  has  among  its  responsibU- 
Itles  the  development  of  United  Statea 
policy  with  reapact  to  Illegal  drug  law  en- 
forcement; and 

<9)  tbe  Chairman  k  required  to  report  to 
the  Congreaa  on  such  ptdicy  liy  July  of  190S 

(b)  The  purpose  of  thk  act  k  to  require 
the  National  Drug  Bnforoement  Policy 
Board  to  provide  e  oomprdienatve  aaaeas- 
ment of  tite  designer  ding  problem  and 
make  recommendatlww  to  Congreaa  for  nec- 
easary  legialation. 

Sk:.  X  The  taiitial  report  of  the  National 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board  aa  required 
by  aection  1305  of  the  National  Naroottes 
Act  of  1904  (Chapter  xm,  title  n.  Publte 
lAW  90-473)  ahaU  taidude- 

(1)  a  comprelienalve  aaaeasment  of  the 
current  and  potential  contribution  of  ayn- 
thette narcotte  analogs  to  tlie  illegal  naroot- 
tes problem  tai  the  UBIted  Statea; 

(3)  propoaak  for  Illegal  drag  law  enforce- 
ment atrategiea  to  prevent  tbe  manufacture 
and  dlatribution  of  aynthette  narcotte  ana- 
logs:and 

(3)  T^rt^KwnamAmtUwta  -to  the  COPgrtaS  for 

necessary  legklation  to  ellmhiate  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  megal  aynthette 
narcotte  analogs  o 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETER- 
ANS' NATIONAL  COMMANDER 
PRESENTS  $1  MnXION 

TOWARD  STATDE  OF  UBER- 
T7— ELUS  ISLAND  RENOVA- 
TIONS 


HON.FRANKJ.GUARINI 


iTTVIS 


IH  THX  HOUSS  or 

WMttCMfay,  AprU  3. 198S 

•  Mr.  OUARINL  ICr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  inform  you,  my  <»lleagues  here  in 
the  Congress,  and  indeed  all  persons 
throughout  our  Nation,  of  a  dramatic 
event  which  wUl  be  held  next  week. 

On  April  11,  1985.  at  11:30  ajn.,  a 
most  important  ceremony  wUl  be  held 
on  the  mall  at  the  Statue  of  liberty. 

On  this  occasion  the  National  Ccnn- 
mander  of  the  Dlsahled  American  Vet- 
erans, Mr.  Chad  Colley,  wiU  present  a 
che<^  for  $1  milli<m  toward  the  esti- 
mated $2.7  milllcm  required  for  acces- 
sibility features  at  Liberty  and  Ellis  Is- 
lands. 

The  DAV  gift  is  to  be  used  exclusive- 
ly to  provide  full  accessibility  in  both 
architectural  construetkm  and  in  pro- 
gram and  service  delivny  for  dlisid)led 
persons,  including  the  visual  and  hear- 
ing impaired,  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
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Tbc  DinMed  Amertcan  Veterana  is 
an  outaUndliif  veteraiv'  on»ntwtion 
tendlnc  to  the  needi  of  thoM  who 
have  f  oiu^t  and  Med  and  have  beoome 
iflffKiyi  durtng  Amoica's  military  and 
naval  Invrtvwnenta. 

Commander  OoUey  ia  Kheduled  to 
make  the  preeentatlon  on  Aprfl  11. 
and  invited  Lee  A.  lacooca.  chalman 
of  the  Statue  of  Uberty-EUla  Uand 
Centomlal  CommlHlon.  to  attend. 

On  ICareh  35.  196ft.  Mr.  laoooea 
wrote  me  the  f  oUowinc  letter 

Dm  Ptuax:  I  am  drHgtited  that  the  Dia- 
abtod  AoMrtean  Veterana  will  make  a  ooDtri- 
butlan  a  tl.000.000  to  Uie  Statue  of  Uber- 
tjr-ma  laland  Foundattai  on  Aprfl  lltli.  I 
TtWHt  that  I  wfll  be  onaUe  to  atteod.  but 
WaUam  May.  Paundatlon  Praaident.  wfll 
aeoept  In  mjr  behalf . 

name  extend  my  dneeie  appndatlan  to 
r««"— ~«»  OoUey  and  an  the  Dinbled 
VeteiaiH  for  thia  generoiiB  eootribatlon  to 
our  natJonal  aymboL  We  are  aU  very  proud 
of  them  and  honored  fhat  tbey>e  choaen  to 
help  our  national  aymboL 
SIneerely. 

IabAUoooca. 

In  addlttoti  to  this  macnantanous  gift 
by  the  DiM>led  American  Veterans, 
the  facts  surrouMttnc  this  large  dona- 
tion should  be  made  mibllc. 

The  foUowinc  is  a  report  of  Richard 
Bernard,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  "Internation- 
al Tear  of  Olsahled  Persons"  commit- 
tee: 

In  IMl  whDe  aerrlnc  as  the  eaecuttre  di- 
rector  of  the  Oovcmar'a  Oonmlttee  to 
emirioy  the  »»f~W'-«rp«M«  and  eoordlnatar  of 
the  bitematlanal  Tear  of  DIaabled  F«taona 
in  New  Jeiaey.  wc  had  the  prlrfleie  of  work- 
Inc  on  the  Continental  Queat. 

The  Continental  Quest  waa  a  project  of 
the  ■^*«~»««  counefl  of  the  International 
Tear  of  nhaliliiil  Pefsona.  Two  dlaahifid  ath- 
letea,  paiapiadea.  aet  out  to  croaa  the  coun- 
try in  wheel  diain  tram  Loa  Angelea  to  New 
Tork.  When  they  readied  New  Tork  City 
we  vent  live  daya  with  them  craaataw  the 
State.  Tbey  were  Fhflip  Carpenter  and 
Oeone  Murray,  of  Vlorida. 

Tbki  waa  done  at  night  with  a  State  PoUce 
eecort  becaoae  of  the  heavy  traffic  eapedal- 
ly  In  Mortbern  New  Jersey.  Many  of  the 
mayors  opooed  their  town  taaHa  at  3:00  ajn. 
or  3:00  ajn.  to  greet  them  aa  ttiey  paaaed 
thrpugb  the  towna. 

On  August  34.  IMl  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  Uneoln  Tunnel  at  4.iM  ajn.  In 
Jcraey  City.  Cos^ii—iian  Ftank  J.  Ouarlnl 
(D  Mth  New  Jersey)  greeted  them  In  a  park- 
ing lot  at  a  hamburger  stand.  Am  we  were  sit- 
ting on  a  curb  dtacuaslns  their  trip,  the  eon- 
gieasman  asked  them  what  tbey  would  like 
to  do  while  they  were  In  the  New  Jeraey- 
New  Tork  area. 

They  replied  that  tbey  would  Uke  to  visit 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  We  told  them  It  was 
not  aeceasible.  It  seemed  odd  that  two 
young  men  In  wbed  chairs.  In  10ft  days, 
came  acroas  the  continental  Dnited  Statee 
over  many  obstadaa  but  could  not  vlstt  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  or  Blls  Island  becauae  of 
barriers. 

Phil  and  Oeorie  went  on  to  complete 
their  Journey  the  next  day  tbrou^  the  Lin- 
coln Tunnel.  uaHtm  43nd  Street  to  the 
United  Nations,  where  they  were  received  as 
unbaasadoia  of  the  International  Tear  of 
Disabled  Persona. 
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About  a  BMUth  later  we  brought  the  aub- 
jeet  up  at  ITD  of  New  Jersey  oommlttee 
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They  unanimoualy  agreed  that  a  eoounlt- 
tee  should  be  formed  to  work  toward  eUml- 
natlng  the  barrlera  pertaining  to  the  die- 
at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Blls 


In  19g3  at  a  Regfcm  1  meeUng  held  In  New 
Bmmwiek.  N  J.  of  the  Prealdent'a  Coounlt- 
tee  to  Bnploy  the  Bandleappad.  along  with 
namhl  Raaaail.  efaairman.  a  comBsltmcnt 
waa  made  to  do  everything  poasttde  to  aaaist 
to  making  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Dlla 
laland  acceasibie  to  all  peraooa. 

After  rtisriMSinn  with  offldala  ci  the 
Utalted  Stataa  DepartOMnt  of  tba  Interior. 
National  Park  Servlea.  of  the  Statue  of  lib- 
erty MonuBsent.  and  thoae  taivolvad  with 
itkik'r*  peiaoiH  in  New  Tork.  New  Jersey, 
and  OosmacUcut.  a  ownmlttee  waa  formed 
to  work  on  the  proUama. 

Members  of  the  committee  arK 

Rldiard  J.  Bernard,  ebahman.  life 
member  of  the  DAV.  State  of  New  Jerser. 

Joseph  B.  Kane.  Assistant  County  Coun- 
ael.  Attentic  County  Law  Department,  rep- 
reeentlng  the  N  J.  Adviaory  Board  to  the 
Commisalon  for  the  blind  and  Vlaually  Im- 
paired: 

wmiam  Scott,  former  executive  director 
of  the  Bmex  County  Office  of  the  Disabled; 

Thetana  Scbomea.  special  assistant  for 
conaUtuent  relatlona.  VA.  Department  of 
Bducatkm.  Regkm  3.  repreeenttaig  Lorraine 
CovUle.  Secretary,  regkmal  repreaentattve. 
U.&  DepL  of  Bducatkm.  Regkm  3; 

wmiam  Bemateln.  currently  of  Laguna 
Beach.  CaUfomla: 

Paul  V.  Smith,  deputy  advocate  from  the 
Advocacy  for  the  Dioabled  Office  In  New 
Tork.  rcprtaenting  O.  Berko.  advocate  for 
the  diaabled  In  New  Tork:  Pranda 

Joaepta  W.  Llewellyn.  Natkmal  Service 
Offtee.  DAV.  New  Jeraey.  repreaenUng  N J. 
Department  Commander  Jcdm  Chaplirk: 

Terrence  Mookley,  barrier  free  deaign  4tt- 
rector.  Eastern  Paralysed  Veterana.  New 
Tork: 

Conrad  J.  Vuooolo.  special  aasiatant  to 
Congresmaan  Prank  J.  Ouarlnl  (D-14th 
NJ.) 

Beverly  Warmbrand.  who  was  the  Inter- 
preter for  the  deaf  at  aU  meettnga. 

The  following  Indtvlduala  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  vent  many  hours  assist- 
ing the  rmnmlttff" 

Davkl  Mofftt.  aupenmendcot  of  the 
Statue  of  liberty  Monument,  who  attended 
many  of  the  meetings  which  were  held  at 
f adUtlea  provided  by  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  Tork  and  New  Joraer. 

Debra  Borge.  spedal  populatkm  coordina- 
tor. Statue  of  Liberty; 

Ray  BkMmer.  dtaablllty  vedallst.  North 
Attentlc  Regkm  Offkse.  Natkmal  Park  Serv- 
ice: 

Herbert  Cablea.  regional  director.  Nation- 
al Park  Servtee.  North  Atlantk;  Regkm: 

David  C.  Park,  chief,  spedal  prograam  tai 
populatkm  branch.  National  Park  Service. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Russell  K.  DIeklnson.  former  director.  Na- 
tional Park  Senrloe. 

9Mtt»nwnmnAmt\nnm  nUdC  Will  prOVMC  ac- 
cessibility for  the  mllllona  of  disabled  people 
In  the  United  Statea. 

The  Diaabled  American  Veterans,  who 
have  given  so  generously  toward  the  renova- 
tkm  of  our  two  aaast-cheriahed  national 
shrtnea.  taideed  prove  P.  Scott  PItagerald's 
quotation  that  "America  Is  a  wUUngnem  of 
the  heart"  despite  the  personal  hardahlpa 
and  tribulattons  suffered  by  Its  members. 


They  alwaya  have  taken  the  challenge  of 
the  faoMua  words  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  who 
said: 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you.  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  baa  stood  for  100 
years  aa  a  bsaeon  tai  the  queat  for  political, 
edueational.  aeonoaifci  and  Intdleetual  free- 
dom. Indeed  thia  eontributkm  by  the  DAV 
wfll  hdp  aM  thoae  who  alao  seek  freedon— 
this  time  from  restrictive  barrlen  which 
have  prevented  the  diaabled  and/or  handi- 
capped hom  vidting  liberty  Island  and  fed- 
fat  the  protective  warmth  of  the  Statue  of 
LOwrty-aog  feet  high. 

Indeed,  after  the  ceremony  on  Aprfl  11th. 
sonnet  "New  Ooloa- 


Tn  Nsw  Ccnoasua 
Not  like  the  brasen  giant  of  Oreek  fame. 
With  conquering  limba  astride  from  land  to 

buad: 
Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gatce  shall 


A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whoae  flame 
Is  the  hnprlannert  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  tellea.  Ptom  her  beaoon  band 
Olowa  woild-wlde  wdoome;  her  mild  eyes 

conunand 
The  air-brtdged   harbor  that  twin  dties 

frame. 
"Keep,  andent  lands,  your  sttwled  pomp!" 

cries  she 
With  sOent  lips.  "Olve  me  your  tired,  your 

poor. 
Tour  huddled  msssri  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuee  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  theee.  the  homelem.  tempeat-toaaed:  to 

me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  bealde  the  goMen  doort" 

History  teUs  us  that  Ms.  Laaarus  was 
asked  by  friends  to  write  a  poem  to  assist 
the  strugtfing  -^t**!"  to  ralae  funda  to 
build  the  statue.  The  DAV  has  shown  the 
way.  proving  that  "America  is  a  tune— it 
must  be  sung  together." 

I  feel  certain  that  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wish  to  Join  me  In  a  salute  to  Comdr. 
Chad  CoUey  and  all  members  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  for  this 
everlasting  gift.* 


H.R.  1082  IMPROVES  FBI  COUN- 
TERINTELUaENCE  CAPABILI- 
TIES BY  IMPROVING  ACCESS 
TO  CERTAIN  BANK  AND  TAX 
RECORDS 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

ovuasoiiA 

n  TBI  Rousc  or  BXPaasxirrATivB 

WMneMfay,  AprU  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  bears  re- 
sponsibility wlthtai  the  United  SUtes 
for  protecting  the  country  from  espio- 
nage and  International  terrorism.  The 
FBI  devotes  a  substantial  amount  of 
Its  time  and  resources  to  detecting  and 
countering  espionage  or  terrorist  ac- 
tivities of  hostile  foreign  powers  in  the 
United  States.  These  FBI  counterin- 
telligence activities  are  critical  to  the 
Nation's  security. 
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For  hostile  foreign  powers  to  create, 
support,  and  opetate  an  evlonage  net- 
work or  temirist  netwoffe  takes 
money.  Financial  records  relating  to 
espionage  or  terrorist  operations  can 
often  provide  th^  FBI  with  the  taifor- 
matlon  It  needs  Ito  prevent  such  oper- 
ations or  render  jthem  ineffective.  The 
Inability  of  the  fBI  to  gain  the  access 
It  needs  to  flnartdal  inf(»matioo  con- 
tained in  bank  land  tax  records  has 
hampered  its  abUlty  to  meet  its  coun- 
terintelligence responsibilities.  Aooord- 
Ingly,  the  Congress  should  amend  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  and  the 
Internal  Reventie  Code  to  allow  the 
FBI  access  to  bapnk  and  tax  reomit  It 
needs  for  its  couhterintelllgence  inves- 
tigations. 

On  February  9,  1985.  I  introduced 
HJl.  1082,  the  Omnibus  Intelllgenoe 
and  Security  i  In^irovements  Act. 
which  would  remove  certain  obstaeles 
hampering  the  FBI  and  Its  oounterin- 
teUlgmee  efforts  Sections  302  and  303 
of  H.R.  1082  woUld  amend  the  Ri^t 
to  Financial  Priv^  Act  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  C6de  to  improve  FBI 
access  to  bank  a^  tax  records  for  for- 
eign ootmterintelllgenoe  investiga- 
tions. 


ACCESS  TO  aAm  aaooana:  xiaatr  to  rvumeua. 
raivACTACT 

The  Supreme  Court  held  In  1976 
that  the  fourth  Amendment  does  not 
confer  upon  a  bnik's  customers  a  con- 
stitutional right  io  the  privacy  of  their 
financial  record^  possessed  by  bahks. 
W.S.  V.  Jf tiler.  4|5  VB.  435  (1978)).  In 
response  to  the  Miller  case,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  tbe  Right  to  Financial 
Privacy  Act  [RFt>A]  of  1978  (13  U.&C. 
3401  et  seq.).  That  act  generally  pro- 
vides that,  whgn  the  Government 
seeks  the  reoordg  of  a  custcMner  of  a  fi- 
nancial Institution  which  are  relevant 
to  a  legitimate  ilaw  enforcement  in- 
quiry, the  customer  must  receive 
notice  of  the  government's  request 
for  the  records  liod  an  opportunfty  to 
contest  the  Gowmment's  request  in 
court  I 

Federal  agend^  responsilde  for  in- 
telligence and  e^unterintelllgenoe  ac- 
tivities could  not  have  effectlvdy  dis- 
charged their  responsibilities  if  Con- 
gress made  applicable  to  thdr  activi- 
ties the  generally  v>pllcable  RFPA  re- 
quirements for  riptlce  to  the  customer 
and  an  opportimlty  to  litigate.  The 
FBI  could  not  effectively  monitor  and 
counter  the  dahdestlne  activities  of 
hostile  foreign  akents  and  terrorists  if 
it  had  to  notifjf  than  that  the  ^I 
sought  their  fliianclal  records  for  a 
counterintelligence  investigation.  Ac- 
cortiUngly,  Ctmgress  enacted  asotion 
1114  of  the  RFIfA  with  special  provi- 
sions for  Intelllggnce  and  counterintel- 
llgmoe  access  to  bank  records  (12 
UAC.  3414).        1 

Under  section  |114  of  the  R^A,  to 
gain  access  to  bank  records  for  coun- 
terintelligence investigations,  the  FBI 
issues  a  letter,  signed  by  an  appropri- 
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ate  supeprlspry  official  and  certifying 
oomidhuioe  with  the  applicable  provl- 
sloos  of  the  RFPA.  seeking  bank 
records  needed  for  the  FBI's  counter- 
intelllgenoe  activities.  The  KFPA.  re- 
quires the  bank  to  keep  secret  that  the 
FBI  sought  or  obtained  access  to  the 
records.  Section  1114  of  the  RFPA 
does  not,  however,  mandate  that 
bonks  comply  with  the  FBI  letter  re- 
questing access  to  the  bank  records:  it 
mer^  permits  the  banks  to  do  so 
without  regard  to  the  other  provisions 
of  the  RFPA. 

Tlie  FBI  has  encountered  resistance 
from  financial  institutions  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  financial  records  for  for- 
eign oounterintelllgenoe  investiga- 
tions. Banks  which  refuse  to  comply 
with  FBI  requests  for  access  to  bank 
records  under  section  1114  of  the 
R^A  generally  dte  either  or  both  of 
two  reasons.  I^irst,  in  States  which 
have  State  hanking  privacy  laws,  the 
bshks  say  that  the  State  laws  prevent 
them  from  complying  with  FBI  re- 
quests for  counterintelligence  access 
to  records.  Second,  the  hanks  express 
conoon  that,  by  complying  with  FBI 
requests  when  they  are  not  specifical- 
ly required  to  do  so  by  Federal  statute, 
they  may  subject  themselves  to  law- 
suits by  their  customers.  To  remove 
these  obstacles  to  FBI  counterintelll- 
genee  access  to  bank  records,  the 
RFPA  must  be  amended  to  make  man- 
datory Uie  ^BI  counterintelligence  re- 
quests for  access,  thus  clearly  pre- 
empting State  hanking  privacy  laws, 
and  to  make  dear  that  banks  comply- 
ing with  FBI  counterintelligence  re- 
quests for  access  are  fully  protected 
from  advene  legal  action  for  comply- 
ing with  the  FBI  requests. 

Section  302  of  HJl.  1082  ensures  ef- 
fective ^BI  access  to  bank  records  for 
counterintelllgenee  investigations  by 
requiring  banks  to  comply  with  such 
requests  and  by  providing  banks  with 
legal  Immunity  for  their  compliance 
with  such  requests.  Section  302  pro- 
vides: 

Sb&  W3.  Section  1114(a)  of  the  Right  to 
Ftaiandal  Privacy  Act  of  1»7S  (12  VAC. 
S414)  la  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(SXA)  noandal  iiMtitutkns.  and  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  thereof,  shall  comply 
with  a  request  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
by  the  PMeral  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
financial  records  when  such  requests  has 
been  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or 
his  ikdgnrr  for  foreign  counterintelllgenoe 
purposes. 

(B)  Finanrial  InsUtutlons,  and  officers, 
employees,  and  agent*  thereof,  shall  be 
Immune  from  any  dvU  or  criminal  liability 
for  efforta  to  comply  with  a  request  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  <A)  of  thia  para- 
graph. 

Section  302  ensures  that  the  FBI 
will  have  the  access  It  needs  to  bank 
records  In  protecting  the  Nation  from 
eorionage  and  international  terrorism. 
Section  302  also  ensures  that  financial 
institutions  whksh  assist  the  FBI  in 
carrying  out  its  counterintelligence  re- 
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monslbillties  have  full  legal  protec- 
tion. 
Aocsss  TO  TAX  BSooBBa:  nrrnwAL  asvaauK 


Tax  returns  fOed  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  contain  substantial 
information  about  taxpayers  and  their 
financial  activities.  In  recognition  of 
the  privacy  Interests  of  taxpayers,  of 
the  potential  for  misuse  of  informa- 
tlm  about  taxpayers,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  ensuring  taxpayer  candor 
in  filing  tax  returns,  the  Congress  his- 
torically has  maintained  a  statutory 
policy  of  confidentiality  of  tax  re- 
turns. Thus,  tax  returns  are  generally 
available  only  to  Government  person- 
nel for  enforcement  of  Federal  reve- 
nue laws,  and  are  generally  not  avail- 
able for  other  purposes. 

Section  6103  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  (26  U.S.C.  6103),  which  pro- 
vides for  the  confidentiality  of  tax  re- 
turns and  return  inf  ormatkm,  recog- 
nizes a  number  of  qiedal  situations  in 
which  Uie  governmental  need  for 
access  to  tax  returns  outwelglis  the 
taxpayer's  interest  in  confldenUallty. 
The  currently  enumerated  qieclal  situ- 
ations do  not  include  FBI  counterin- 
telligence Investigations  of  9les  or  ter- 
rorists. Section  6103  should  be  amend- 
ed to  give  the  FBI  access  in  counterin- 
telligence investigations  to  the  tax  re- 
turns and  return  information  of 
agents  of  foreign  powers,  who  engage 
in  espkmage  or  terrorism  in  the 
United  States.  Access  to  such  informa- 
tion for  ooimtetintelligence  investiga- 
tions would  improve  the  FBFs  ability 
to  prevent  or  counter  eq>laaage  or  ter- 
rorism activities  threatening  the  Na^ 
tion's  security. 

Section  303  of  HJR.  1082  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  the  needed  FBI  counterintelll- 
genoe access  to  tax  records.  Section 
303  provides: 

Sac.  303.  Section  «10S(i)  of  UUe  36,  United 
Statea  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  dlowlng  new  paragraph: 

(8)  FkBBBAL  BUBIAO  OT  InvasnoATioa 
CoinnaBmrm.i.fBa»CK  Acnvmaa.— Upon  a 
determination  by  the  Attwney  Oeneral  that 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  bdieve  that  a  tax- 
payer Is  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a 
fordgn  power  (as  defined  In  section  101  of 
the  Ftardgn  Intelllgenoe  Survelllanoe  Act  of 
1978  (50  UJac.  1801 ».  the  return  of  the  tax- 
payer and  return  information  whldi  rdates 
to  such  tajQwyer  shall,  upon  request  for  for- 
eign counterintdllgence  purpoees  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  approved 
by  the  Attorney  (3eneral.  be  open  (to  the 
extent  of  the  approved  request)  to  inspec- 
tion by,  or  disdosuie  to,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investlgatiim. 

Section  303  of  H.R.  1082  provides  a 
TvpiA  and  secure  procedtue  by  which 
the  FBI  can  obtain  the  access  it  needs 
to  tax  returns  and  return  information 
of  foreign  powers  and  agents  of  for- 
eign powers  for  coimterintelllgence 
purposes.  Because  of  the  strong,  his- 
torical congressional  polloy  of  general 
confidentiality  of  tax  return  informa- 
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tion.  wetkn  SOS  approiiriately  impoMi 
the  relatively  hl^  itandard  of  mioba- 
btecauee  to  believe  that  the  taxpayer 
about  whom  Inf nroatkin  la  southt  ia  a 
foretgn  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power  aa  the  prerequlaite  to  FBI  eoun- 
ttfl^telllgenee  aeoea  to  tax  returns 
and  return  Information. 


The  FBI's  inaUlity  to  obtain  needed 
aoeem  to  bank  and  tax  reoordi  has  Im- 
peded Its  aUllty  to  counter  the  activi- 
ties of  hostile  foreign  powers  In  the 
United  States.  Section  303  and  SOS  of 
HJl.  lOSa  wfU  improve  the  ability  of 
the  FBI  to  detect  and  counter  espio- 
nage and  international  terrorism  in 
the  United  States  by  granting  the  FBI 
access  to  bank  and  tax  records  for 
counterintelligence  InvastigatlonB.  The 
United  States  would  no  longer  handi- 
cap itself  by  giving  foreign  agenU  eia- 
gaged  in  espionage  or  terrorism  the 
benefit  of  privacy  protectfcms  in  UA 
laws  for  the  financing  of  their  nef art- 
ous  activltiea.* 


UNREOUIiATED  mOH-STAKES 
OAMBLDfO  GROWS  ON  AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

orokUKManA 
ni  TBB  Houss  or  ammsBrxATivn 
nrerinesdaK  ilprU  X  IMS 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Retwesentative  of  several  Indian  reser- 
vatloos  and  raneherias  in  northon 
Calif onila.  the  issue  of  gambling  cm 
Indian  lands  has  become  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  many  of  my 
constituents.  I^jedfically.  as  I  have 
seen  the  protdem  associated  with  es- 
tabUshmoit  of  g*»»»«"g  halls  in  Indian 
country.  I  have  grown  Increasingly 
concerned  over  the  absence  of  Federal 
regulation  over  such  activity  due  to 
the  Tp«H*ti«'  unique  trust  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
this  fiduciary  relationship  which  pre- 
cludes State  and  local  Jurisdiction  over 
Indian  tribes,  and  serious  problems, 
such  as  the  possible  Influence  of  orgar 
nlaed  crime,  unfair  competition  with 
dMrity  groups,  and  domination  by  dls- 
lumest  non-Indian  investors,  are  left 
unresolved. 

I  recsntly  read  with  interest  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  March  25. 
1M5.  Christian  Science  Monitor  in 
which  these  very  concerns  are  dis- 
cussed. I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues' 
attentkm. 

The  article  f  oUows: 

XJmmnnja^  Hmb-Stakb  Oambuim 

Oeows  oa  AmaicAa  Imbum  RoavAnom 

(By  Wsnen  Rlctaey) 

New  foms  of  unregulated  sinbHns  are 
proUferatlnc  on  Indian  reaenraUone  acroaa 
the  United  Statea.  Moottllnc  to  a  California 
state  proaecutor  Involved  in  a  three-year 
bettle  to  reatrlet  the  growth  of  profeaaional 
high-etakea  Ungo  games  run  by  Indian 
tribes. 
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He  warn  that  unleas  states  art  given  au- 
thority to  poilee  and  In  son*  eaass  shut 
down  the  operatkms.  the  US  mv  soon  be 
faeed  .with  the  devetopeaent  of  doaens  of 
miniature  g«^»^*»«f  towns  on  bidlan 
vatloiis  tn  as  many  as  SO  statea. 

"They  are  trying  to  create  little  Los  Ve- 
gasBS  on  niiiiatloHS  across  the        '     " 
says  Rudulf  Oamaa.  a  deputy  attorney 
eral  in  8aa  Diego. 

"nieae  kinds  of  endeavors  that  are  un- 
regulated and  sbMded  from  view  are  highly 
sttraettve  to  otganfawd  crime."  be  addL 

Mr.  Corona  is  one  of  a  handful  of  state 
law-cnforeenent  offldala.  largely  In  the 
West,  who  are  concerned  about  the  proUf- 
eratlon  of  large  seals  Mngo  operations  on 
federal  hidlan  resenrattooB. 

Aceocdiiw  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
75  to  W  of  the  country's  MO  Indian  tribes 
have  TVtaWItt'^  lilgh-etakes  bingo  haDs  In 
the  past  four  yean. 

Psderal  eourts  have  consistently  ruled 
that  state  governments  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  restrict  or  even  monitor  the 
Indian  Ungo  pariois.  provided  that  they  do 
not  violate  criminal  laws.  Bingo  Is  regulated 
by  states  under  etvfl  statutes. 

In  some  cases  the  Indian  bingo  games 
offer  in  exeees  of  tlOO.OOO  In  prises,  while 
some  statea  restrict  bingo  prtaes  to  as  little 
as  $380.  Church  and  charity  bingo  groups, 
which  are  state-regulated,  are  worried  they 
may  lose  their  clientele  to  the  higher  stakee 
games  on  the  reeervatlons.  But  the  Indians 
reply  that  ultimately  their  games  will  lure 
more  novice  idayers  Into  the  Mngo  haUs  and 
thus  create  a  larger  pool  of  bingo  players 
for  all  to  share. 

On  May  4.  tribes  In  norida.  Oallf  omia, 
snd  Washlngtoa  State  are  planning  to  con- 
duct a  $1  million  bingo  game  ttw  largest 
ever— by  using  satellite  transmission  to 
broadcast  the  action  live  to  three  of  the 
tribes'  Wngo  parlors.  Some  4J00  bingo  en- 
tbuslasts  are  expected  to  pay  from  $350  to 
1300  to  participate  In  the  six-hour  seasinn 

"We  view  It  as  a  severe  threat  to  the 
"  Corona  says.  The  $1  million  Wngo 
Is  "a  dramatic  esralatkin  In  the  gam- 
bling that  Is  taking  place  on  tbeee  reserva- 
besays. 
'If  thsse  kinds  of  acUvttles  are  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  then  we  may  face  some  day 
nationally  broadcast  games  that  Involve 
each  snd  every  state." 

He  adds  that  the  Indians  often  sign  lucra- 
tive contracts  with  management  and  tnveet- 
ment  firms  specialising  In  opanlag  and  run- 
ning Mrmoaey  btaigo  haUs.  Last  year  the 
Sycuan  Indiana  with  the  hdp  of  a  norida 
management  fbm  expanded  their  Mngo  op- 
eration i*ar  San  Diego  to  inehide  Black 
Jack.  Keano.  and  an  Illegal  lottery.  They  at- 
tempted to  dreumvent  state  authorities  by 
simply  renaming  the  games  "Bingo  Jack." 
"Do-it-yourself  Bingo."  and  "Horserace 
Btaigo." 

The  operation  was  busted  up  tai  an  August 
raid.  In  addition  to  $300,000  tai  nUdt  gamtaig 
equipment,  police  confiscated  Information 
announcing  the  expected  arrival  soon  of 
"Bingo    roulette."    snd    "Bingo    slot    ma- 
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The  raid  was  a  minor  setback  for  the  8y- 
cuans.  who  are  still  going  strong  In  the 
Ungo  business.  The  tribe  along  with  the 
Muckleaboot  tribe  of  Waahtaigtoti  StaU  and 
the  Scmlnoles  of  norida— la  participating  In 
the  May  4  mflUan-doOar  satellite  Ungo  ses- 
sion. 

HIgh-stakfs  professional  Indian  Ungo  got 
iU  first  major  boost  In  IMl,  when  a  federal 
Judge  In  norida  ruled  that  the  Seminole 


tribe  was  entitled  to  run  its  Ug-money  Ungo 
game  In  Hollywood,  na..  without  taiterfer- 
snee  from  the  state. 

The  ruling  said  tai  effect  that  because  the 
Is  conducted  by  the  Indians  on  their 
reservatloD.  tt  Is  op  to  the  Indians  them- 
sdves  to  regulate  and  monitor  the  oooduct 
of  the  gambling  operation.  Indian  tribal  res- 
ervation land  Is  recognised  by  the  UA  gov- 
ernment as  being  a  sovereign  nation  within 
anatlon. 

Tribes  ieross  the  country  have  viewed  the 
Seminole  experience  as  a  ssodeL  Ihe  735- 
member  Muokleahoot  tribe  went  so  far  as  to 
sign  a  contract  with  the  Semlnnlea  to  have 
them  build  and  manage  the  1.480  seat 
Muckleshoot  Btaigo  Palace  near  Auburn. 
Wash. 

The  contract  terms  are  lucrative  for  the 
M— «""'—  In  addition  to  paytatg  back  a  $3.3 
mimcD  construction  loan— Including  taiter- 
est  at  the  prime  Interest  rate— the  manage- 
ment contract  requires  the  Muekleshoots  to 
pay  the-Semlnoles  44  percent  of  their  prof- 
Ite  uata  1006. 

TCoy  Herrarm.  buslncm  manager  for  the 
Muekleshoots.  Is  quick  to  point  out  that  he 
didn't  do  the  negotlattaig  for  the  tribe.  But 
he  adds:  "Sure  we'd  like  [the  Semlnnlesl  to 
get  lem  of  a  percentage,  but  they  are  provld- 
taw  a  lot.  toa  We  dldnt  have  the  expertise 
or  money  to  build  the  Ungo  balL" 

He  adds  that  before  the  arrival  of  Ungo 
the  unemployment  rate  on  the  iBssnatlon 
was  65  percent,  and  that  today  180  Indians 
have  Joba  In  the  Btaigo  Palace. 

Btaigo  has  been  seen  by 
wide  as  a  means  to  raise  much-n 
nue  and  create  Jobs  on  sob 
tloiw  that  have  been  notable  tai  the 
only  for  their  poverty  and  high  unemploy- 
BMOt.  In  most  easss  tribes  are  looUng  to 
Ungo  to  provide  seed  money  to  fund  sodal 
programs,  pave  roads,  and  create  a  viable 
Indian  f"""**"?  on  reservations  where  none 
existed  before. 

There  have  been  several  significant  sue- 

"Bingo  is  the  growth  taidustry  of  the 
Indian  country,"  says  a  spokesman  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  Washtaigton. 
'The  federal  government  Is  cutting  back  on 
Its  domssttc  programs,  and  the  tribes  out 
there  have  been  feeling  the  pinch  In  federal 
dollars.  For  some,  the  Ungo  has  made  the 
pinch  lem  pinehy." 

Because  of  the  apparent  beneflte  of  Ungo 
revenuea.  some  officials  have  been  reluctant 
to  taapoae  any  restrictions  on  the  Ungo.  op- 
erations. Others,  concerned  that  the  tribes 
mli^t  become  vtctlms  of  unserupuloos  Ungo 
management  firms  and  organised  crime, 
have  pushed  to  set  up  federal  safeguards, 
such  as  requirement  that  background  crimi- 
nal checks  be  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  taito  people  running 
or  ftaianctaig  the  Ungo  paricns. 

Stin  others,  such  as  Corona  tai  California, 
have  felt  that  the  best  response  would  be  to 
require  the  reservations  to  comply  with 
state  Ungo  regulations.  This  last  response 
would  cut  deody  Into  Indian  bingo  profits 
and  probably  drive  many  of  the  operations 
out  of  business. 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  are  under 
way  at  the  Muckleaboot  Btaigo  Palace.  Semi- 
nole Bingo  tai  Tampa.  Pla..  and  the  Sycuan 
Reaervatlon  near  San  Diego  for  the  May  4 
mllllon-doUar  Ungo  session, 

Callfomtai  and  Washington  law-enforce- 
ment offidals  say  they  wlU  not  try  to  stop 
the  event,  even  though  officials  tai  both 
stotes  consider  the  Indian  btaigo  operations 
to  be  In  violation  of  the  law. 
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$1  mllUon  satdUte  btawo 
Is  tt  legal?  Mo. 


Asked  gbwrt 
session.  Corona 
It  Is  noC" 

He  added.  "The  question  Is  whether  the 
federal  government  wants  to  do  anything 
about  It" 

Federal  reguiatioos  outlaw  Interstate 
transmlsslan  of  lottery  or  g— t****^  infor- 
mation. Corona  lays.  He  adds  that  the  Or- 
ganteed  Crtane  C^mtntl  Act  of  1970  fteMds 

g«mhH«y  on 

tions.  he  says,  ari  federal  laDda« 


SBJNATOR 
CER' 


iUDT  BOSCBWnZ- 
WORKAHOUC 


HON.  Bni  FRENZEL 

ni  THg  Hovsfe  or 

Wednettay.  April  S.  IMS 

•  Mr.  FREN^EL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  on 
April  1.  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
noted  the  tlrelisB  work  of  Minnesota's 
Senator  Rmn^  BoacBwixs  for  his 
State's  agriculltural  interests  against 
trade-restricting  cargo  preference 
laws. 

The  Joumalh  article,  over  the  by- 
Une  of  Robert  If.  Morrison,  identified 
Root  BoscHijnz  as  a  "cotlfiable 
workaholic."  That's  no  surprise  to 
Minnesotans.  'They  know  Rmr  came 
to  Washington  ito  work. 

rm  proud  thht  I  am  represented  by 
a  Senator  whq  has  achieved  this  na- 
tional recognition,  and  am  pleased  he 
is  stfll  woiUngj to  provide  more  oppor- 
tunity for  our  State's  farmers. 

The  article  foUowB: 

[Ftom  the  Joumal  of  Commerce.  Apr.  1. 
19851 

SSMATOa] 


I    XMej 
nraiiMuuusuxA  / 
WoaKAaouc 


(By  Roiert  F.  Morrison) 

WASHUwrua.  ^enstor  Rudy  BosAwiti, 
R-Mtain..  isnt  an!  obvious  advenary  for  the 
shipping  Industry^ 

His  chief  taiterdt  Is  to  further  the  agricul- 
tural pursulta  of  his  state.  He  chain  a  sub- 
committee of  th4  Benstf  Agitadturs  Com- 
mittee, snd  servris  on  the  Budget.  Fereign 
Relations,  Veterans,  and  Small  Bualmas 
committees  as  welL 

He  Just  doesnt  seem  to  have  ttane  for 
muebdae. 

He  took  on  ocean  shipping  on  cargo  pref- 
erence back  in  1^1  and  was  beaten  In  ef- 
forte  to  roll  backjthe  extent  of  the  required 
use  of  U.8.  flagL 

Now,  with  farmlns  In  move  difficulty  than 
ever,  he's  ready  to  do  battle  again. 

He  was  a  hli^ili  successful  biislrossmsii  In 
the  Twtai  Otiss  before  his  electlaa  to  the 
Senate  In  197S. 

That  was  his  fifst  try  at  an  elective  office 
and  may  prove  a  contdary  to  the  Old  saw 
about  it  "pays  to  Advertise." 

Indeed,  what  Ffank  Perdue  is  to  chickens, 
Rudy  Bosehwlta  aiay  be  to  plywood. 

Much  credit  la  given  for  his  statewide 
"name  recognltiati"  tai  197S  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  his  own  television  commercials,  com- 
plete with  ptaOd  lUrt.  for  htai  plywood  do-it- 
yourself  buslnesst  which  by  then  had  blos- 
somed to  88  outlets  tai  eight  states. 

Not  something  of  a  woiltahollc.  Senator 
Boschwlte  is  a  ^ertiflable  workaholic.  He 
says  be  has  little  ttane  to  enjoy  Jogging  and 
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muale— his  chief  diversions— as  weO  as  his 
family— his  wife.  Blen.  and  two  of  four  sons 
stUl  at  home  here.  Dan  and  Tom. 

His  two  ddsr  sons.  Oerry  and  Ken.  src 
beck  running  the  bustnem  snd.  with  father- 
ly pride,  he  reports  they  are  dUng  weU. 

Bis  nartliii  runs  to  ptdltteal  history  and  as 
much  In  the  way  of  newspapers,  newsletters, 
and  the  Uke  as  be  can  squeese  In. 

Swisfor  Boachwlts— and  his  name  is  Ru- 
dolph B.  but  no  one  ever  seems  to  refer  to 
him  as  anything  but  Rudy— Is  probaUy  the 
only  rniigiiasiiisii  or  senator  who  was  a  ref- 
ugee tron  Nasi  Oermany,  having  been 
brought  here  by  his  parents  at  the  age  of  5 
tai  1935. 

That  unique  experience  Is  in  large  part  re- 
sporwlble  for  his  deep  feelings  regarding  the 
United  States  and  the  opportunities  it  pre- 


Senator  Bosehwlta,  55,  has  a  law  degree, 
but.  after  serving  In  the  Army  Signal  Corps, 
practiced  only  a  short  while  before  Joining  a 
brother  In  iriiat  became  Plywood  Minneso- 
ta. HC  was  re-elected  to  a  second  term  last 


m>ERAL  DRUG  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT  AGENT  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1085 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


Hovsxor 


'ATTVBS 


Wednesday,  April  3, 198S 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  and  laiowledgeable 
individuals  in  the  Congress  on  the 
issue  of  narcotics  is  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Florida.  Senator  Paula  Hawkhts. 
the  dialrman  of  the  Senate  drug  en- 
foroonent  caucus. 

On  March  7. 1985,  Senator  Hawkxhs 
introduced  S.  630,  the  "Federal  Drug 
Law  Enforcement  Agent  Protection 
Act  of  1085."  This  bOl.  which  passed 
the  U.a  Senate  on  March  20,  1985, 
would  provide  a  reward  of  $100,000  in 
aeiaed  drug  assets  for  Information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
anyone  who  killa  or  kidnaps  a  Federal 
drug  enforcement  agent. 

Sfnator  Bawxms  named  the  award 
the  Camarena  Reward  in  honor  of  En- 
rique Camarena,  the  drug  enforce- 
ment agmt  who  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  illegal  narcotics  in  Mexico. 

This  legislation  is  fiscally  reqwnsi- 
ble,  because  the  money  to  pay  the 
reward  oomes  from  seised  drug  profits 
contained  in  the  assets  forfeiture 
fund,  established  last  year  under  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act- 
title  n  of  PubUc  Law  98-473. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Passing  this  bill  ia  the  least  we  can  do 
to  show  agrats  of  the  Drug  ESnforce- 
ment  Administration,  especially  those 
stationed  overseas,  that  we  care  about 
their  safety. 

I  insert  the  Senate  floor  debate  on  S. 
630  in  the  Cohgrcssiohal  Rbcord  at 
this  point: 
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Mrs.  Hawkihs.  Mr.  President,  I  as 
mous  consent  the  Judiciary  Committee  be 
dlscbarged  from  further  conslderar.fcin  of  S. 
630,  a  Federal  Drug  Lew  Enforcement 
Agent  Protection  Act  of  1985.  and  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  for  its  iww.'MHat^  con- 
sideration. 

The  PaxsDiac  Omen.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  bears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  bOl  (S.  830)  to  pnrrUe  tar  the  payment 
of  rewatds  to  Individuals  providing  Informa- 
tion leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
persons  guQty  of  killing  or  kidnaping  a  Fed- 
eral drug  law  enforcement  agent 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

the  PaxsmnK  Ovncia.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  recognised. 

Mrs.  HAWKim.  Mr.  President,  this  biU 
provides  a  rewsrd  of  $100,000  tai  seised  drug 
assets  for  Information  leading  to  the  convic- 
tiim  of  anyone  who  kills  or  kidnaps  a  Feder- 
al drug  enforcement  agent. 

I  am  calling  this  the  Camarena  Reward.  It 
is  named  in  honor  of  Enrique  Camarena. 
the  brave  drug  enforcement  scent  who  gave 
his  life  in  the  war  against  ID^al  narcotics  in 
Mexico  last  month , 

It  is  too  late  for  Enrique  Camarena.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  should  not  protect 
our  men  in  the  field. 

Very  often,  thoee  involved  in  these  hei- 
nons  crimes  are  merely  acting  on  orders 
from  the  drug  kingpins.  Those  who  may  be 
in  on  the  arrangements  are  often  poor  and. 
franldy.  not  necessarily  loyaL  We  should  let 
the  word  go  out  around  the  world  to  those 
who  have  designs  on  the  lives  of  U^S.  drug 
enforcement  agents: 

"If  you  touch  one  of  our  pemde,  your  un- 
deritaigi  wfll  be  given  100.000  United  States 
doUan  to  lead  the  authorities  to  you." 

The  money  for  the  Csmarena  Reward  will 
come  from  the  assets  forfeiture  fund,  set  up 
last  year  under  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act. 

Jack  Lawn,  the  inooming  director  of  the 
Drug  Kif orcement  Administration,  told  me 
last  week  that  this  legislation  "would  cer- 
tainly verbalise  the  message  that  drug  en- 
forcement personnel  are  Important,  and 
that  people  of  the  United  States  wHl  not  tol- 
erate attacks  against  our  people." 

This  legislattam  mtivides  poetic  Justice— as 
the  drug  traffickers'  money  Is  plowed  bade 
Into  law  enffHcement.  It  is  also  common 
sense.  It  will  not  cost  the  taxjiayen  one 
cent. 

This  Is  a  good  idea  and  an  incentive  all 
around.  It  to  also  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  courageous  Enrique  Camar- 


Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  for  worUng  out 
consideration  of  thto  bill  at  thto  late  hour  of 
the  day. 

The  Pamsnio  Omcas.  The  question  to 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bilL 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
as  follows: 


&630 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepreaentativet  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
Jkmeriea  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  thto 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Federal  Drug  Iaw 
Enforcement  Agent  Protectian  Act  of  1985." 


A;iri7  S,  m 
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Sac  i.  Section  (e)  of  mcUoo  Sll  of  the 
Controlled  Sufatinw  Act  (31  VAC.  SSKe)) 
ia  iwifTirtf'*  by — 

(1)  inwrtloc  After  "(er  the  foUowtar 
"(ir: 

(»)  WKlMlgmtlnK  paracnpha  (1).  <».  (S). 
and  (4)  aa  aubparacrapha  (A).  (B).  (C).  and 
(D).  raapeeUvely.  and 

(3)  atrikinc  out  the  matter  followlnc  >ub- 
parasrapta  (D).  as  redealcnated.  and  Inaert- 
iiw  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f oUowlnr 

"(SKA)  The  proceeds  from  any  sale  under 
subparatraph  <B)  of  pancraph  (1)  and  any 
moneys  forfeited  under  this  title  shaU  be 
used  to  pay— 

"<i)  all  property  expenaes  of  the  proceed- 
ings  for  forfeiture  and  sale  indudlnc  ex- 
penaes of  aeisure.  maintenance  of  custody. 
adveittainK.  and  court  coats:  and 

"(ii)  awards  of  up  to  1100.000  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  provldca  orldnal  information 
which  leads  to  the  arreat  and  convtctlon  of  a 
person  who  kUls  or  kldnapa  a  Federal  dnic 
law  enforcement  acent. 
Any  award  paid  for  information  oonoemlnc 
the  killing  or  kidnaping  of  a  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  agent  as  provided  in 
dauae  (U).  shaU  be  paid  at  the  diacretion  of 
the  Attorney  OeneraL 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  shall  forward 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for 
deposit  in  accordance  with  section  534(c)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  any  amounU  of 
such  moneys  and  proceeds  remaining  after 
payment  of  the  expenses  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).". 

Mr.  DoLB.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mrs.  Hawkims.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DoLX.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida  for  call- 
ing this  matter  to  our  attention.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  clearing  it 
for  immediate  action.  It  is  important  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator  from  Florida. 

HJt- 
A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  rewarda 
to  individuals  providing  information  lead- 
ing to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons 
guilty  of  killing  or  kidnaping  a  Federal 
drug  law  enforcement  agent 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Jtepmentattvea   of  the    United  State*   of 
America  in  Congren  aeaenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Drug  Law 
Enforcement  Agent  Protection  Act  of  IMS." 
Sk.  3.  Subaection  (e)  of  section  511  of  the 
Controlled  Substaneea  Act  (31  VAC.  881(e)) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "(e)"  the  following: 
"(1)"; 

(3)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  (8), 
and  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and 
(D)  reapectively:  and 

(X)  striking  out  the  matter  toOomtxtt  sub- 
paragraph (D).  as  redesignated,  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3XA)  The  proceeds  from  any  sale  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  any 
moneys  forfeited  under  this  title  shall  be 
uaedtopay— 

"(i)  all  property  expenses  of  the  proceed- 
ings for  forfeiture  and  nle  including  ex- 
penses of  seisure.  maintenance  of  custody, 
advertising,  and  court  costs:  and 

"(H)  awards  of  up  to  $100,000  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  provides  original  Information 
which  leads  to  the  arreat  and  conviction  of  a 
petaon  who  kills  or  kldnapa  a  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  agent 
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Any  award  paid  for  information  oonoenUng 
the  killing  or  kidnapping  of  a  Federal  drug 
law  enforoament  agent  as  provided  in 
cUuae  (U).  shall  be  paid  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  OeneraL 

"(B)  The  Attocnoy  General  shall  forward 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Atataa  for 
deposit  in  accordance  with  section  8S4(c)  of 
Utle  38.  United  Statea  Code,  any  amounU  of 
such  moneys  and  proceeda  remaining  after 
payment  of  the  expenses  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph lAy."j0 


Aprils,  1985 


CRISIS  Dff  THB  COPPER 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  MOmiS  K.  UDALL 


'ATvna 


ov  sanona 
m  THB  HOUSE  or 

Wednetday.  AprU  X  IMS 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Breaker,  m  staff 
writer  tm  the  Waahlncton  Post  recent- 
ly spoit  a  week  in  my  State  of  Arlaoaa 
to  review  the  condition  of  the  domes- 
tic copper  industry.  Mr.  Paul  Taylor, 
in  his  article  of  March  SO.  describes 
the  severe  crisis  which  now  exists.  As 
he  points  out.  the  S-year  depression  of 
the  Industry  has  "halved  mining  em- 
ployment. Idled  19  of  the  Nation's  28 
largest  mines."  and  "generated  net  in- 
dustry operating  losses  of  nearly  $3 
billion  since  IMl."  Those  mines  which 
have  closed  are  not  likely  to  reopen. 
Entire  communities  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  these  layoffs  and  shut- 
downs. 

Excess  production  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
demise  of  the  UJS.  copper  industry. 
While  5  years  ago  the  United  States 
produced  neariy  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  copper,  we  now  produce  less 
than  (me-slxth. 

In  an  attempt  to  save  this  vital  in- 
dustry. Senator  Dombrici  and  I  have 
introduced  the  National  Copper  Policy 
Act  of  198S.  We  feel  this  bill  would 
give  U.S.  copper  a  fair  chance  to  com- 
pete with  the  best  industries  world- 
wide. We  also  feel  that  without  such 
legislation,  domestic  copper  will  gradu- 
ally fade  away  and  die  in  the  face  of 
unfair  competition.  Am  Mr.  Taylor's  ar- 
ticle makes  clear,  something  must  be 
done  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  Mr.  Taylor's  article  into 
theRacoas. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Mar.  SO.  1985] 

Corns  ImusntT  LAaotnaKsa  n  XBB 

BooHomc  Pira 

(By  Paul  Taylor) 

Moaxsa.  Axis.— This  Is  where  copper  Is 
coming  a  cropper. 

The  great  open  it  ooiver  rainea  of  Arlao- 
na.  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  world-dominant 
for  moot  of  this  century,  are  mired  in  a 
three-year  depreaslon. 

It  has  halved  mining  employment  idled  16 
of  the  nation's  38  largest  mines,  triggered 
the  longest  strike  In  Industry  history  (21 
months  and  counting  here  at  Phelps 
Dodge's  mlle-wlde  Morend  mine),  generated 
net  IndiMtry  operating  losses  of  nearly  $3 
billion  since  1981  despite  a  39  percent  reduc- 


tion in  pcr-too  production  costs  and  sat  off  a 
round  of  almoat  panio«trlcken  diveatiturea 
by  the  same  oU  wnnpanies  that  went  on  a 
cash-happy  shopping  spree  for  copper  mines 
In  the  1970a. 

This  week.  Phelps  Dodge  announced  that 
lU  onelter  in  AJo  wtU  elose  April  4.  laying 
off  300  workers.  Prognoaea  for  the  survival 
of  the  Industry  as  a  whole— from  whoae 
vivid,  aometlmea  violent  history  oould  be 
chronicled  the  taming  of  the  American 
Southwest    range  from  dire  to  dour. 

Copper  Is  not  the  only  afflicted  metal  In 
this  country. 

Lead  producers  have  been  stung  by  the 
of  gasoline:  the  great  Iron  ore 
of  Minnesota's  MesaM  Range  have 
loalns  a  generatlon-loiw  batUe  with 
low-cost  tanporta:  gold  and  silver  prices  have 
gone  soft  and  aluminum  praduoers  have 
been  hurt  by  the  high  coat  of  power,  which 
they  uae  abundantly  In  maaittaa. 

Nationwide,  owtala  mining  employment 
dropped  from  109.000  in  1981  to  44J00  last 
year. 

But  the  $3.4  biUlon  copper  Indnatry  is  the 
largest  metal  miner  and.  at  the  moment  the 
moat  crippled.  And  It  is  mined  in  a  sparsely 
populated,  politically  vulnerable  port  of  the 
country,  reducing  proapeeta  for  a  congrea- 
aional  bailout 

Copper's  humUlatlon  baa  oone  at  the 
hands  of  a  rogue's  gallery  of  economic  and 
social  f  oroea  that  muggad  a  swath  of  Smoke- 
stack America  throughout  the  19Mb. 

This  lineup  Induder  low-wage  Third 
World  competitors  that  have  been  overpro- 
ducing (and  driving  the  world  copper  price 
to  Depreaaion-era  depths)  to  ralae  the 
money  their  conntrlea  need  to  pay  off  inter- 
national loaoa  financed,  in  part  Iv  VA  tax- 
payers; federal  clean  air  standards  that  have 
forced  the  industry  to  spend  and  often  mla- 
«>end— hundreds  of  millions  of  dollaca  on 
antlpoUutlon  proceaaea  that  have  added  to 
cost  but  not  productivity,  and  a  atrong 
dollar  that  has  devoured  export  markets  as 
voraciously  as  it  haa  sucked  in  dopper  Im- 
ports. 

Besidea  theae  generic  causes  of  VA  deln- 
dustriaUntlan.  there  is  a  another  problem 
specific  to  copper. 

Most  of  the  known  high-grade  copper  ore 
in  this  country  has  been  mined.  The  grade 
or  copper  content  of  the  ore  In  the  gargan- 
tuan Chuquicamata  mine  in  ChUe.  which 
has  become  the  Saudi  AiaUa  of  ooppcr,  is 
twice  that  of  a  typical  VA  mine,  and  the 
ore  gradea  In  Zaire'a  nationalised  minea  are 
more  than  five  timea  the  VA  average. 

Given  theae  multiple  Ula,  the  copper 
debate  will  bump  into  aome  hard  questions. 
Are  old-line  "dirty"  industries  like  copper 
worth  saving?  If  ao,  are  they  capable  of  sal- 
vation? Or,  sooner  or  later  are  they  bound 
to  be  done  in  by  broad  forces  of  economic 
change? 

In  the  darkest  hours  of  auto  and  steel, 
such  questions  were  not  entertained  serious- 
ly. At  stake  were  too  many  Jobs,  too  much 
national  security,  too  expoistve  an  econom- 
ic ripple. 

"The  next  13  to  18  months  wlU  decide 
whether  there's  going  to  be  a  domeatlc 
copper  Industry,"  said  Bruce  Wright  admin- 
istrative aide  to  Rep.  Morris  K.  UdaU  (D- 
Aria.).  who  eaiHer  this  month  Introduced  a 
rescue  bOl  in  Congress. 

"The  only  difference  between  us  and  the 
Industries  that  get  balled  out"  said  Carl  J. 
Forstram.  plant  manager  of  the  Phelps 
Dodge  mine  here.  "Is  that  we  don't  have  the 
votes  In  Congress." 
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UdsU'B  bai.  Igtroduoed  on  bsbalf  of  the 
Copper  Csussfc  would 
a  five  ^ear  "racoveiy  wtodow"  by 
negotiating  prdduetlon  Umtta  fSr  fbreign 
eontpetltois.  (onder  the  laglslstlnii.  oom- 
petlton  that  itfttnd  to  ttve  wtthln  the 
UmlU  would  hi**  tariffs  stepped  on  their 
exports  to  the  D^ted  States). 

niMKT  QtFosas  oasss 
Prospects  for  passage  are  not  good.  There 
[left  In 


are  33.0M  joba 
smelting,  a  fraction  of  the  auto  and  ated 
payrolL  Monov^,  the  copper  faMeating  In- 
dustry—which  boys  refined  eopper  from 
VA  and  nvwrsiai  produeera— esaployB  five 
tImea  as  many  worken  as  the  sdnaa. 

I4st  year,  afler  the  IntemsMonsI  Trade 
Commission  toiiid  that  unfair  Ibteign  eom- 
peUtlon  had  huit  the  i 
ducera.  the  fabricators  oppoaad  TtC 
mendatlona  fori  tariffs  or  quotas,  fearing 
that  eltber  appitiaeh  would  craato  a  two-tier 
prldng  structure— one  UjS.  price  and  a 
lower  world  pricto  that  would  plaee  ttm  at 
a  competitive  diaadvantage. 

The  Reagan  sikBlnistration  ridsd  with  the 
fabricators.  "It  iaa  a  poUtteal  year,  and  In  a 
polltfcssi  year,  ydu  count  heads."  said  Robert 
Warden,  preald^t  of  the  Ooppar  snd  Brsas 
"We  had  13g,0M  Joba, 
the  producers  3%0M." 

"It's  not  JustUie  poUtlcs  of  tt."  said  Don 
Phillips  of  the  cmioe  of  the  U.&  Ttade  Rep- 
resentative, whl^  turned  down  the  ITC  re- 
quest "If.  by  liiSiosliig  tariffs,  yon  are  going 
to  lose  more  Jons  In  fshricatlon  than  you 
save  In  tM««i««g,  that's  a  l^gltlmat'ft  econnmlc 
oonsMetatlon." 

If  the  Jobs  aiaument  alone  cannot  carry 
the  day  for  the  ndnea.  UdaU  and  others  say 
defense  conaldeartlana  should. 

Copper  Is  used  In  everything  tRsn  ammu- 
nition caaing  tojbattlefleld  oosamunlcatlens 
lines  to  engine  parts.  The  nation  experi- 
enced copper  aaortagcB  during  eadi  of  Its 
last  three  wars;  jthe  shortages  were  deemed 
so  serious  that  lb  the  late  lOOQs  the  federal 
government  through  the  Defenae  Rvdue- 
tlon  Act  hdpedlflnance  the  devdopment  of 
several  large  private  mines. 

Coiver  is  one  of  61  commodities  designat- 
ed by  Congress  ks  part  of  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile. 'but  as  of  1994.  the  govern- 
ment had  fOled  xnly  S  pcroent  of  Ita  target 
stockpile  of  1  BgUlon  short  tons  of  copper. 
The  industry  af  been  damoftag  for  addi- 
tional reaerve  iiSrchaaes  In  this.  Its  hour  of 
need,  but  government  experts  say  that 
given  the  cursent  world  overaupply  of 
copper,  thoe  aiie  more  iiiieiliig  purdMalng 
piloritlea.  [^ 

"me  national  (Security  danger  la  that  this 
Is  an  Industry  that  cant  be  toned  on  and 
off  like  a  faucet"  said  CJ.  Hanaen.  preai- 
dent  of  the  Ariiona  mining  Association. 
"Once  you  dosfc  mines,  you  tend  to  lose 


Industry  lead*  believe  that  la  what  ChOe 
Is  hanking  on.  "fhey  say  that  Chilean  over- 
production—whibh  they  deserfbc  aa  a  delib- 
erate strategy  pf  sdling  two  pounds  of 
copper  at  W  cest  a  pound  rather  than  oat 
pound  at  $1— jamounta  to  a  predatory 
"squeexe  play"  designed  to  drive  high-cost 
U.8.  producers  tSider. 

Chile  can  mfke  a  profit  on  lowpilce 
ccvper,  the  U.S4  producers,  whose  costs  are 
50  percent  hlghSr,  cannot  Already  the  VA 
share  of  the  wond  market  has  dropped  tram 
50  to  13  percent  over  the  past  two  genera- 


Domestic  coptier  producers  are  enraged 
that  the  Chfleah  copper  industry  has  been 
aided  by  loans  from  the  International  Mon- 
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etary  Amd  and  Worid  Bank  granted  In 
J.  Hugh  Leidke,  chairman  of  the 
Co.  (whidi  recently  put  Its  copper 
subsMlaiy.  Ooval  Corp..  up  for  sale),  calls  a 
"globsl  FbbsI  ssme"  to  ensure  tbat  develop- 
ing ouunlriaa  win  have  the  revenue  to  pay 
otfeartierloaia. 

MSst  psitles  to  the  copper  debate  agree 
that  the  domeatlc  tndostry  has  legitimate 
grtpea.  But  one  adUKd  holds  that  even  ao. 
any  raaeue  effort  would  only  poetpone  the 
tawvUatale. 

"Let^  face  It  what's  happening  with 
copper  la  what  we  are  suppoaed  to  want  to 
happen."  aald  Robert  Horton.  director  of 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Mines. 
"The  devdoping  countries  are  in  fact  devel- 
oping. No  government  can  stand  in  the  way 
of  long-tenn  trends  for  very  long." 

Sven  Ailsona  Gov.  Bruce  E.  Babbitt  has 
been  suited  In  his  calls  for  federal  help. 
"The  govemor  realises  thst  copper's  heyday 
has  come  and  gone."  asid  Jtan  Weat  Bab- 
bitt's preaa  aecretary.  "...  He  doeant  want 
to  raise  hopes  ttiat  will  only  be  dashed  later. 
He's  more  Interested  In  eccmomlc  dlversifl- 


USIUS  MOVK  BLUSIU) 

Behind  the  cold-eyed  aaseasment  of  eco- 
nomic history,  there  is  a  human  and  in- 
tenady  poignant  aide  to  the  decline  of  a 
"company-town"  Induatry. 

Oonier  is  the  aouroe  of  the  genteel  wealth 
of  the  Hearsts  and  the  Guggenheima.  but  its 
history  is  that  of  a  rugged.  Wild  Weat  indus- 
try, pioneered  by  proapectorB  who  spilled  as 
much  Uood  fending  off  each  other  aa  they 
did  flibtlng  the  Apache. 

Because  copper  deposits  were  so  remote, 
mining  cntnpanlfs  built  company  towns  to 
attract  and  hold  a  ataUe  work  force.  labor 
rdatlons  In  such  towns  have  ranged  tmai 
violent  to  Imperial  to  benign;  one  historian 
haa  likened  them  to  Imperial  Britain's  mer- 
cantilletlc  outpoata,  with  their  rigid  aodal 
and  eoonamie  strata. 

Seventy  yeara  ago,  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  Worid  ("wobbUea")  tried  to  estabUah 
a  foothold  In  the  copper  towna.  But  in  1917. 
in  one  of  the  Infamous  q>isodes  of  VA 
labor  history.  1.2M  worken  and  IWW  sym- 
pathlsets  at  Phelps  Dodge's  BIsbee.  Arte., 
mine  were  rounded  up  by  a  sherirs  poase  on 
ordere  from  Phelpa  Dodge  officials  and  aent 
by  train  to  a  town  In  New  Mexico  with  a 
warning  never  to  return. 

The  labor  movement  in  the  copper  mines 
never  has  been  the  same,  nor  has  manage- 
ment ever  been  quite  so  heavy-handed. 
Company  towns  like  the  one  here  grew  into 
little  mountailntop  oases  of  the  good  life: 
palm  trees,  manicured  lawna.  good  adiools, 
plenty  of  hunting  and  flahlng.  all  act  in  the 
ataik  beauty  of  the  southern  Rockies. 

By  19M.  when  the  current  Phelps  Dodge 
strike  began,  workers  here  were  getting 
wage  and  benefit  package  worth  an  average 
of  $8«.0M  a  year.  "As  an  industry,  we  had 
gotten  fat  dumb  and  happy."  Hanam  said. 

Moat  of  the  Phelpa  Dodge  workos  grew 
up  aa  aaoond-  or  third-generation  miners; 
the  whcde  town  had  the  quality  of  a  ex- 
tended-and  fairly  happy— family.  Race  re- 
lations among  HIapanlra.  Antfoa  and  Indi- 
ana were  good,  on  the  whole. 

"It  waa  a  pretty  good  life,  no  question," 
said  Angel  Rodrlguex,  head  of  United  Steel 
WorkerB  Local  616,  the  largest  of  13  unions 
that  used  to  represent  3,0M  workers  here. 

A  BXUTAL,  SITTXX  STUKX 

It  came  unglued  July  1,  1983.  Other 
copper  companlea  had  agreed  that  sprtaig  to 
a  pattern  contract  that  invovled  a  wage 
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freeae:  Phelpa  Dodge  alao  wanted  to  elimi- 
nate ooat-of -living  adjuatments  and  extract 
aome  other  eoncemions.  When  the  unions 
went  on  strike,  the  company  decided  to  keep 
the  mine  open,  wliich  It  waa  able  to  In  the 
critical  flnt  days  only  with  the  help  of  Na- 
tional Guard  units  moMUsed  by  Babbitt 

It  has  been  a  brutaL  bitter  strike.  There 
have  been  no  deaths,  but  vandalism  in  Mor- 
end is  in  the  $3M,0M  range,  conlpany  offl- 
dals  say;  comparable  damage  has  been  done 
In  AJo,  Dou^as  and  other  Phelps  Dodge 
towns. 

Brother  haa  been  set  against  brother, 
friend  agatnat  friend,  father  against  son  as 
miners  have  made  the  agonizing  choioe  be- 
tween working  and  strlkii«.  About  half  the 
Joba  at  the  mine  are  fOled  by  ex-union  mem- 
bers who  croaaed  their  own  picket  llnea. 

The  strike  has  been  a  dissster  for  the 
unions.  Phelps  Dodge  has  been  aide  to  oper- 
ate: it  says  that  it  even  set  production 
records  last  falL  New  workers'  wage  scales 
have  been  cut  by  one-third,  and  all  13 
uniona  were  kicked  out  last  faD  In  a  decerti- 
fication vote  that  is  stfll  bdng  appealed. 
Workers  at  other  mines  In  Arizona,  fearful 
for  their  Jobs,  are  decertifying  their  unions 
aswdL 

Nearly  31  months  after  the  strike  began, 
strikns  and  "acabs"  still  wave  ritual  obscene 
gestures  at  one  another  each  afternoon  at 
the  shift  change,  but  Uie  strike  long  since 
hasbeenlost 

"I'm  Just  sort  of  hanging  Sround  to  see 
how  the  [appeal  of  the]  decertlfleatlon  vote 
comes  out"  said  Janner  Neasler.  a  atrlking 
f Oter  helper.  Moat  of  his  fellow  strikers  long 
ago  drifted  away  to  Tucson  or  Phoenix  or 
Stafford,  leaving  behind  not  Just  their  Jobs, 
but  also  their  roots,  their  homes,  their  rela- 
tions. 

Even  with  the  oost-cutUng  and  union- 
busting,  the  Phebis  Dodge  mine  here  may 
not  be  able  to  make  tt  In  January  the  com- 
pany had  to  doae  Its  Morend  smelter  Into 
which  it  had  poured  $M  million  In  an  effort 
ultimately  futOe,  to  comply  with  an  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  consent 
decree. 

"In  htiwMght.,  they  would  have  been 
better  tearing  the  smelter  down  and  start- 
ing from  scratch,"  Hsnsen  said.  "They  tried 
for  sn  innovative  approach  to  pollution  con- 
trol, and  they  could  never  get  it  to  work." 

Phelps  Dodge  is  not  the  only  company  to 
miscalculate  antipollution  strategy.  The 
Duval  Corp.  spent  millions  devdoping  a 
state-of-the-art  hydrometallurgical  smelting 
system  that  does  not  foul  the  air  but  has 
proven  too  costly  to  operate. 

When  the  Phelps  Dodge  smdter  here 
dosed.  It  meant  laying  off  permanently  6M 
woiters.  some  of  whom  were  the  v«y  ex- 
unlcm  membera  who  had  estranged  them- 
sdves  from  their  families  by  choosing  to 
woric  Officials  said  the  AJo  smdter.  the 
town's  (mly  Industry,  oould  re<^)en  if  copper 
prices  rise. 

jATAiRsx  raua  SOT  m 

Phelps  Dodge,  Arizma's  largest  copper 
producer  and  the  nation's  second  largest 
(behind  Kennecott),  lost  $367.8  million  in 
1084.  The  moat  (vtlmlstic  reading  of  its 
future  is  UDCotain.  And  if  a  miracle  rescue 
comes,  it  may  come  from  a  strange  comer  of 
the  globe. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Sunitomo  Corp.,  a 
Japanese  trading  company,  signed  ii  letter 
of  intent  to  purchase  35  to  40  percent  of  the 
Morend  mine.  Sunitomo  is  following  the 
footsteps  of  the  Mitsubishi  Corp.,  which  in 
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19M  bcoune  «  one-Uilnl  owner  of  Kanne- 
eotfi  Chino  MIiim  in  New  Modeo. 

Japan  la  a  eopper  Importer,  and  iU 
modem.  poat-Wofld  War  n  anelten.  which 
are  low  In  poUutton.  are  alwajra  hungry  tor 
more  ore  eonoentrate.  The  company  appar- 
a^ly  plana  to  ahip  the  concentrate— which 
la  3S  percent  eopper— acrom  the  ocean  from 
Morend  and  naelt  It  In  Japan. 

If  that  happma.  the  mine  here  would 
aenre  a  funetkm  commnnly  amodated  with 
thoae  in  the  Third  Woild  aa  a  nippUer  of  a 
raw  metal  to  an  Induatilal  power  that  would 
naelt  It.  fabricate  it  and  wU  it  on  the  world 
market 

A  drcle.  of  aorta,  would  be  cloaed  In  Mor- 
encL  The  world's  fint  and  foremoat  Iq^ua- 
trtel  giant,  unable  to  compete  with  the  de- 
veloplnc  natlona.  would  become  one. 

"The  Japaneae  are  our  beet  hope."  mM 
J.O.  Verrin.  an  inatrumcnt  repaber  who 
moved  here  with  hia  wife  and  three  children 
a  few  montha  after  the  atrllte  began  becauae 
the  pay  waa  N  percent  better  than  be  could 
make  anywhere  elM. 

"I  cant  imagine  them  linking  a  lot  of 
money  in  here  and  not  ghring  it  a  good  try." 


HAiOR  OOPPER-mniONG  C0UNT1HES  M  1913 
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BOSTON  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTS  RESOLXmON  ON 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  HARNEY  FRANK 


■ATiyis 


or  MAaaManaarra 
nr  TBI  Boms  or  uPBon 
Wedneaday.  AvrU  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bogton  Bar  Aawiriatton.  through  its 
council,  has  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
gardinc  the  dediion  of  the  United 
States  not  to  accept  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court  in  the  case  brought 
by  Nicaragua  against  the  United 
Statea.  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  high  regard  (or  the  bar  asso- 
ciati<HL  At  both  the  local  level  and  the 
national  level,  bar  associations  have 
done  escdlent  work,  not  only  in  offer- 
ing constructive  crltidam  of  our  own 
Judicial  system,  but  also  monitortng 
Judicial  abuses  abroad.  In  the  last 
Cmigress— April  5.  1M5— I  brought  to 
the  attoition  of  this  body  the  idight 
of  Bahal  lawyers  in  Iran,  and  com- 
mended  the  American  Bar  Aasodaticm 
for  bringing  this  violation  of  human 
rights  to  our  attention.  Likewise.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Boston  Bar  AModatlon 
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for  its  thoughtful  criticism  of  the 
American  position  regarding  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court  It  is  a  call 
for  the  United  States  to  renew  its  sup- 
port for  the  concept  and  institutions 
of  international  law.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration wiU  take  this  admonitioa  to 
heart. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  include  the  resolution 
intheRaooao. 

RssoLonoii  or  the  Boaioa  Bab 
AaoociATiaw 

Reaolved:  The  Boatim  Bar  Aaaodatlon  re- 
greU  the  dedalan  of  Prealdent  Reagan  that 
the  Oaited  Statea  will  not  participate  In  the 
further  proceedli^i  before  the  Intaniatlon- 
al  Court  of  Justice  in  Nicaragua's  caae 
against  the  TTnlted  States. 

The  Court  in  November  rejected  argu- 
menU  by  the  United  Statea  and  held  by  a 
vote  of  1ft  to  I  that  the  Court  has  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  caae.  By  a  vote  of  16  to  0.  in  a  de- 
daton  in  which  the  United  Statea  membar  of 
the  Court  Jotaed.  the  Court  also  rejected  ar- 
gument by  the  United  Statea  that  the  Court 
is  preduded  from  hearlog  the  case  as  one 
involving  armed  conflict,  for  which  the 
proper  forum  la  the  United  Natlona  Security 
ConndL 

The  aetloiw  taken  by  the  United  Statea 
against  Nicaragua  have  been  dalmed  by  the 
United  Statea  and  by  B  Sahrador  to  be  le- 
gally justified  aa  measures  taken  In  the  ex- 
erctae  of  the  right  of  coUeetlve  eelf -defense 
in  a  caae  of  armed  attack  by  Nicaragua 
against  B  Salvador.  The  Inherent  right  of 
individual  and  collective  self -defenae  if  an 
'*armed  attack"  ooeura  la  affirmed  by  Artlde 
ftl  of  the  umted  Natlona  Charter.  However, 
in  boycotting  further  prooeedlnga  In  the 
ease  In  the  Interaatloaal  Court,  the  United 
States  decllnss  to  omke  IU  ease  in  or  out  of 
court  aa  to  the  facts  claimed  to  oooatttute 
an  "armed  attack"  by  NlcarBgua  against  B 
Salvador.  Preaumably  the  State  Department 
In  saying  only  that  "much  of  the  evMenee 
that  would  tatahlhti  Nlcaragua'a  aggrssskm 
against  ito  neighbors  Is  of  a  highly  anatttve 
intelligence  character"  doea  not  mean  to 
contend  that  It  is  a  case  of  "armed  attack" 
so  invisible  that  It  can  be  proved  only  by  evi- 
dence too  eenstttve  to  reveal. 

The  fundamantal  law  tf  the  United  Na- 
tkxM  Charter  to  that  "All  Membeta  shall  re- 
frain in  tbdr  international  relatlona  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  agatnat  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  Independence  of 
any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inoondst- 
ent  with  the  Purposss  of  the  United  Na- 
tion." We  reject  the  notion  that  the  Char- 
ter prescribed  limitations  on  the  use  of  force 
should  be  the  exduslve  piuaerw  of  the  veta- 
hobbled  Security  CoundL  We  reject  also 
the  notion  that  legitimate  poUtleal  or  diplo- 
ohjeettvea  or  approaehea  require  a 
of  Charter  '!-'«*«*«''■»■  or  of  the 
ezerdae  of  Court  jurisdiction.  We  affirm 
the  right  of  the  united  States  and  of  other 
natlona  to  take  legitimate  and  effective 
oountermeasures  to  oppose  violations  by 
othera— countermsasures  in  aooordanoe  with 
law  and  In  support  of  law. 

A  great  nation  doea  not  need  to  hide  from 
law.  When  It  does  so  it  weakens  law  and  dl- 
mlnlahee  itadf .  The  United  States  by  action 
of  the  Preddent  and  the  Senate  accepted 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  under  Article  M  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Court,  which  provldm 
that  "In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Court  has  juriskUctlon.  the  matter 
shaU  be  setUed  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court"  The  Court  haa  decided.  The  protea- 
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tatlona  of  our  govemment  that  we  boycott 
the  Court  out  of  concern  for  the  "enormous 
harm  to  It  aa  an  Institution  and  to  the  cause 
of  Intematlonal  law"  which  would  follow 
fNm  the  Court's  dedstaos  wlU  not  avoid  the 
damage  done— not  In  a  case  where  the 
United  Statea  boyootU  the  Court  In  repudi- 
ation of  '««*^««'"  by  the  Court  In  which  dls- 
tingiikhed  judges  from  all  segmenU  of  the 
international  community.  Including  our 
aUlaa.  have  joined.  We  call  upon  the 
to  honor  In  deed  as  well  as  in 
word  this  nation's  historic  commitment  to 
the  rule  of  law  i 


CALLINO  A  SPADE  A  SPADE:  BOB 
MICHIX  TEUjB  the  TRUTH 
ABOUT  THE  SANDINISTAS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 


in  THB  HOUgg  or 

Wednesday.  April  X  1995 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIEU).  Mr.  Speaker, 
hats  off  to  Repteaentattve  Boa 
MioiiIn  He  has  cut  through  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  tells  it  like  it 
Is  about  the  Handinlfag  His  letter  to 
the  Washington  Poet  captures  the  es- 
sence of  what  the  Sandinigtas  are  all 
about. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  our  own 
open  and  demoomtlc  aygtem  is  being 
'nwn«|n«'»t^^  by  the  Sandinigtas  I  am 
intrigued  by  the  recent  Sandlnista 
pubUdty  rampaign  focused  on  this 
country.  Lobbyists  for  that  failed  revo- 
luttoo  are  conducting  a  full-court  press 
here  in  the  Coogreas.  Ownmandante 
Ortega  has  appeared  on  televlalon  in  a 
suit,  and  even  trimmed  his  droopy 
mustache. 

The  Sandinistas  are  now  offering  se- 
ductive cooceasions  to  the  admlnistra- 
ti<m.  They  are  trying  to  put  on  the 
cloak  of  reasonableneas,  and  dvUlty. 
For  a  short  period  of  ttane.  they  like 
chameleoas,  will  change  their  colon. 
They  are  masteis  in  the  business  of 
imagemaking  and  f"«<"g  the  tiw«<"g 
of  any  important  political  undertak- 
ing. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  see 
throui^  the  well-crafted  Sandlnista 
smokescreen.  In  their  hearts.  Ortega 
and  company  are  clearly  ideologues 
committed  to  either  selling  or  forcing 
their  system  on  the  countries  in  this 
hemisphoe. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind.  I 
strongly  recommend  Representative 
Boa  MiCHBL's  excellent  letter  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  who  are 
interested  in  preserving  democracy  in 
this  hemJQ>here. 

Pnacna  not  SAmnnsTA  SiioKascaini 

In  "Nicaragua:  We  Cant  Remake  It  in 
Our  Own  Image"  CTopic  A.  ICaich  34]  my 
colleague  Lee  WM««H«f«  made  an  inf  <amed, 
if  not  persuasive,  case  for  ceamtion  of  aid  to 
the  contraa.  He  touched  all  the  usual  bases: 
the  need  for  negotiations  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas, the  desirability  of  a  "strong  regional 
policy"  and  the  urgency  of  addreasing  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  region. 


nemtk 
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But  It  isnt  wlLt  Lee  BaadttOB  said  that 
captured  my  attention.  It  was  what  he  dM 
not  say.  Nowhene  Is  there  even  a  hint  that 
the  HsnrtinlsH  Maders  an  and  always  have 
been  dedicated  llarzlat-LsntaiMa.  Not  msn- 
tlonlng  the  mosi  Important  fact  about  the 


other  argument  I 
From  the  vertr  twglnnlng.  Ideology  has 
HandtflBraB'  guiding 


been  the 

1961  to  i0Tt.  th4  avowedly 

movement  neverlattraeted  Bsore  than  a  rda- 

Uve  handfuL  On4  SandtailsU  faetlan  tried  to 

enlist  the  "proktarlat."  That  ftOed.  The 

Banrtlnii»as  tried  a  poUey  of  "iwoioiiged 

popular  war"   m   the  countryside.   That 

failed,  miserably. 

According  to  David  Nolan's  "Tlie  Ideology 
of  the  Sandhilstss  and  the  Nlearagoan  Rev- 
olution." In  1666  they  pubUsbsd  a  Ift-point 
declaration  of  tl^  goals  and  priadpiea. 

TlMae  indoded.  "repiacement  at  the  oon- 
stttutional  thao^ 
tlon."  "an  end  ito  cruel 
tkm."  "natfcina*mtlon  of  proparCy"  snd 
"struggle  for  a  Irae  union  ot  the  Central 
American  peoplm  within  one  eouatiy  begin- 
ning with  support  for  nattaoal  llberatkm 


That  statawt  bad  at  least  the  virtue  of 
honesty.  But  InfMay  Itn.  tbe  Sandlnista 
I^NaUonal  Dira^yrte"  Issuad  a  S»«olnt 
program.  Notably  abaent  ware  any  refer- 
to  "Tankae  taaperiaUHB"  or  piana  to 
nationalise  the  gooaamy.  There  were  refer- 


'  mvoooi  oi 
nisatkm  and  relgkn.  "wttbout  the  veiled 
qualifiers  used  iril96»,"  aceotdliw  to  Nolan. 
In  short,  the  #78  program  was  vintage 
ICandst-LsnlnlBtiduirikslty.  Wawfmista  mem- 
ragua  la  being  buQt  on  the  1066,  not  the 
1976,  program. 

Mr.  HamlltoB  ^ays  our  derision  In  Nicara- 
gua "..  .  ahouldl  be  baaed  not  on  ideology, 
but  on  a  dearty  defined  assssBaant  of  how 
beat  to  protect  I  our  national  latareat.''  I 
agree.  But  the  f^  step  In  sodi  an  sssbsb- 
ment  la  to  rempmber  we  an  oontrontlng 
Idnologiwe 

The  Hawllnldds  believe  they  aJone  rmre- 
aent  the  "vanguud"  of  the  revohitlanary 
procem  and  tbe  driving  force  of  NIcanguan 
history,  lliey  an  certain  that.  In 
Humberto  Ortega's  words,  "wfthout 
be 


cannot  be  revoli 

They  armt  itanidy  "undemociatle"— to 
uee  Mr.  Hamilton's  word.  They  an  Ideologi- 
cally driven  to  mfke  a  reality  of  their  totali- 
tarian vlakm. 

The  Banrtlnlataa  are  convinced— as  waa  the 
new  Jewel  Movement  In  Grenada  that 
their  revOlutlan  is  Irreverdble.  It  Is  In  our 
own  national  Intereet  and  In  the  Interest  of 
freedom  woridwide  that  we  aid  thoae  In 
Nicaragua  not  cotivlnoed  by  thia  myth.* 


SOUTH  A^CA'S  OFFICIAL 
Pi^RTYUNE 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

O^mWTOBK 

nf  TH>  HouflK  or  BxnnnTAnvBS 

W9dne$day.  April  X  1995 

•  Mr.  RANOOi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
public of  Soui^  Africa  has  embaiked 
upon  a  new  cgmpaign  to  reimeaB  any 
free  expressicto  of  dissent  by  that 
country's  bladi  majority. 
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Protagtan  and  participants  in  funer- 
al proeegrions  have  been  gassed, 
beaten,  and  shot  Tbe  Sooth  African 
Ooverament's  excuse  for  its  brutal  ac- 
tions is  unaooeptahie  in  the  eyes  of 
Lmerieans.  The  only  person  who 
to  have  bought  their  sUht  is 
our  Prealdent.  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  f6ets  apeak  tor  themaehres;  19 
people  were  murdered  on  the  annivCT- 
aaiy  of  the  SharpevUle  msssacrt;  ar- 
rests and  detentions  are  evenrday  oe- 
cuRcnoag;  Macks  inside  South  Africa 
are  demanding  coneearions;  and  the 
International  community  has  de- 
nounced the  violence  being  perpetrat- 
ed against  unarmed  civilians.  Only 
Ronald  Reagan  aeons  to  be  oblivious 
to  theae  tects.  Only  his  administration 
aooepts  the  official  lies  emanating 
fronPKtaria. 

Mr.  apeaker.  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  following  article  for  inclusion  in 
the  OowaBasgioirAi.  Raooan.  It  pre- 
sents an  excellent  analysis  of  how  the 
official  Une  of  Pretoria  is  no  Imiger 
valfcL 

(nam  the  New  Toik  Dally  News.  Mar.  as. 
1965] 

Sonm  AraiCA's  Owicial  Siokt  Mat  Have 
Did.  Too 

Tbe  way  officials  of  the  South  African 
govenment  told  the  story,  the  ptdloe  had 
noetaoloe.  The  offldal  story  was  that  there 
was  a  huge  mob  of  blacks  armed  with  sti^s. 
stones  and  gaaoilnf  bomba.  mardilng  on  a 
iriilte  township,  and  the  offldal  story  was 
that  the  police  had  no  choice.  Tliat  was  the 
way  tbe  government  of  South  Africa  ex- 
plained the  shootings  that  left  19  dead  and 
many  Injared  and  that  waa  the  st«7  Pred- 
dent Reagan  carried  to  the  Amelcan  people 
In  hIa  news  ooof erenea. 

unto  now,  Reagan  has  been  a  lucky  Pred- 
dent and  with  hia  luck,  he's  always  had  a 
perfect  aenae  of  timing.  UntQ  now.  It  has 
always  been  that  way  for  him  but  on  Thurs- 
day night,  at  his  news  conference,  he  dldnt 
have  bis  hick  or  his  sense  of  timing. 

It  Is  different  with  South  AMca  now.  For 
the  ftaat  time,  the  attention  of  the  world  Is 
focused  on  tbe  polldee  and  the  govemment 
In  nwtorla.  It  Is  not  just  what  the  govem- 
ment In  South  Africa  saya.  Not  any  more. 
The  days  of  onesided  stories  an  over  and 
the  bad  luck  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
Statea  had  was  not  fcallstng  all  this  at  his 
news  conference  on  lliursday.  But  that 
wuDt  all  that  went  against  Reagan.  His 
timing,  the  Incredible  timing  he's  had  aU 
throutfi  his  presidency,  deserted  him  on 
Thuiaday.  Never  before  in  history  haa  a 
major  American  televldon  news  program 
broadcast  live  from  South  Africa.  But  on 
the  vary  week  of  theee  latest  klUlngs  the 
ABC-TV  program  "NIghtllne"  was  in  South 
Africa.  "NltfitUne"  had  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans »»»»»«fa»faig  South  African  polldes  up 
dose  and  onoe  the  killings  in  a  town  called 
Langa  took  plaee.  ABC  was  there  and  corre- 
spondent Kenneth  Walker,  who  was  in  Jo- 
hannsdwig  for  the  broadcasts,  rushed  to 
the  scene. 

Being  there  whoi  something  really  impor- 
tant happens  Is  an  obeeadon  that  reporters 
have.  In  the  du^-to-day  reporting  of  news, 
reparters  always  get  to  the  scene  when 
whatever  it  Is  has  already  happened  and 
they  an  told.  "Tou  should  have  been  here 
an  hour  ago"  or  "Tou  should  have  been 
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here  last  nl^t."  It  sddom  happens  that  a 
reporter  Is  there  when  Important  news  hap- 
pena  and  can  aec  and  then  say  for  sure  what 
has  taken  plaoe.  But  rowrten.  in  a  way.  are 
Uke  copa.  Iliey  try  and  reconstruct  events 
and  to  do  that,  they  look  for  every  Mt  of 
evidence  that  Is  left  at  the  acene  and  they 
talk  to  eteryone  they  can  find  and  that  way 
they  an  able  to  rebuild  In  their  minds  at 
leaat  acme  of  what  happened,  in  the  town 
of  Langa.  outside  Fort  Blaabeth  in  South 
AMca.  they  waa  what  Kenneth  Walker  did. 
He  went  looking  for  evidence  of  g"«»f^ 
bomba  but  there  was  nothing  And  that  was 
just  a  start.  He  Interviewed  aO  the  wttneaaea 
he  could  find  and  the  atory  he  came  up  with 
was  very  different  from  the  story  the  South 
African  government  gave  out. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  yesterday. 
Kenneth  Walker  arrived  back  in  the  United 
Statea  and  he  said  the  way  the  story  was 
UM  to  him.  It  waa  a  mamacw  without  prov- 
ocation that  took  plaoe  on  the  black-top 
road  In  the  town  of  Ijmga. 

The  irony  was  that  it  took  place  on  the 
SSth  anniversary  of  another  horrible  epi- 
aode  In  South  African  history,  the  maasacre 
of  69  blacks  at  the  police  headquarters  In 
SharpevUle.  It  was  protest  against  the  gov- 
ernment's pambook  laws  that  started  the 
shooting  at  Sharpevflle.  On  Thursday,  it 
was  a  funeral  the  gimwuimfpt  atu  *i^tT^ 
couldnt  have  that  led  to  the  killing.  Funer- 
als are  Ug.  emotional  and  pcdltlcal  events  In 
South  Africa  and  that  was  the  reaaon  the 
government  tried  to  stop  one  that  had  been 
set  for  lliursday.  The  funeral  was  originally 
set  for  last  Simday.  The  govemment  aald 
no,  a  general  strike  was  going  on  and  It  was 
fdt  that  the  funeral  ml^t  prompt  trouble. 
The  funeral  was  reset  tm  Thursday.  But 
again,  the  govemment  said  no.  this  time  be- 
cauae It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  killings 
at  SharpevUle  and  trouble  was  feared.  But 
word  that  the  funeral  had  been  banned  had 
gone  out  too  late  and  on  Thursday  moming, 
thouaands  began  to  gather.  They  had  buses 
to  take  them  to  Kwanobuhle.  the  site  of  the 
funeraL  They  had  already  begun  to  board 
the  buaes  but  the  police  ordered  them  out 
of  the  vehldes.  The  blacks  decided  then  to 
walk  to  Kwanobuhle.  They  were  on  Ifartima 
RiMd  In  the  town  of  Langa  when  the  police 
opened  fire. 

Teaterday,  reporter  Walker  said  that  wit- 
nesses UM  him  that  there  waa  one  ainuMcd 
vehicle  In  fiont  of  the  Une  of  march  and  an- 
other at  the  rear  and  the  blacks  woe 
caught  in  the  croasflre.  After  tbe  shooting 
waa  done.  Walker  said  he  was  told,  the  gov- 
onment  sent  fire  engines  to  wash  the  blood 
off  the  road,  and  witnesses  rmorted  that 
Totka  and  atUkM  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
dead  people.  "To  make  it  look  like  they  were 
throwing  stones." 

But  it's  different  now.  It  Is  not  just  tbe 
story  that  cornea  from  the  government  of 
SouUi  Africa  and  nothing  more.  Not  any 
more,  and  it  wiU  be  that  way  from  now  on.* 


LEGISLATION  ON  INSPECTING 
AMUSEiMENT  RIDES 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

oriLu>ois 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  BKPRXSBirrATrVES 

Wednesday.  April  3, 1985 

•  BCr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Amusement  Ride 
Safety  Commission  Joint  Resolution. 
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Lut  yew.  in  the  wake  of  amusement 
ride  aoddenU  occurring  in  Illinois  and 
elsewhere.  I  Joined  in  cosponsorins 
HJi.  5790.  a  biU  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  fixed  locatl<»i  amuse- 
ment park  rides.  I  did  so  because  I  felt 
that  if  the  State  governments  could 
not.  or  rather  would  not.  inspect  parks 
to  insure  safety  to  our  dtiaens.  then  it 
fell  to  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
so. 

However.  I  was  deeply  concerned 
over  the  many  legitimate  arguments 
of  those  oMKMed  to  this  legislation. 
For  that  reason.  I  now  believe  we  need 
a  slightly  different  approach  which 
will  still  accomplish  the  same  goal- 
safety  for  our  dtiaens.  In  recognition 
of  the  arguments  that  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  has  nei- 
ther the  manpower,  money,  nor  tech- 
nical expertise  to  conduct  Federal  in- 
spections, my  biU  wiU  create  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  scope  and  ade- 
quacy of  public  and  private  measures 
now  employed  to  ivoteet  the  public 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  effec- 
tiveness and  current  enforcement  of 
these  laws.  The  commission  will  con- 
sist of  five  members:  a  Chairman  from 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  Co^Hiair 
from  the  CP8C.  a  representative  from 
Industry,  a  consumer  spokesman,  and 
a  representaUve  ftom  a  State  agency 
with  oversight  on  ride  regulations. 

Much  good  has  already  come  from 
Federal  interest  in  this  matter.  The  in- 
dustry is  aware  of  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  many  legislators.  They 
have  endorsed  a  comprehoisive  set  of 
ride  safety  standards  i»oduced  by  the 
American  Society  of  Testing  and  Ma- 
terial, an  indepoMlent  standards-writ- 
ing organisation  located  in  Philadel- 
phia. These  standards  may  provide  the 
added  measure  of  safety  assurance 
that  is  needed,  but  the  standards 
ought  to  be  evaluated.  I  am  particular- 
ly concerned  to  know  how  these  stand- 
ards, now  voluntary  in  nature,  can 
best  be  enforced  against  aU  operators. 

I  believe  we,  as  legislators,  have  a  re- 
qiMnslbility  to  insure  that  the  laws  we 
enact  will  be  effective.  Opptments  of 
the  legislation  which  gives  jurisdiction 
of  this  matter  strictly  to  CPSC  have 
argued  that  it  may  be  counterproduc- 
tive. HJl.  S7M,  which  passed  last  year 
with  my  support,  and  which  has  bem 
reintroduced  in  various  bills  this  year, 
intoids  that  if  a  State  does  not  have  a 
ride  inspection  law.  then  CPSC  has 
the  right,  and  indeed  obligation,  to  go 
in  and  invect  for  that  State.  Oppo- 
nents of  that  aivroach  have  pointed 
out  that  a  negative  spinoff  of  this  ap- 
proach may  be  a  "let  the  Feds  spend 
the  nwmey  attitude"  by  many  States. 
My  ultimate  ocmcem  is  protection  of 
our  dtiiens.  I  am  no  longer  sure  that 
sole  CPSC  Jurisdiction  will  provide 
that  protection. 

The  CPSC  is  not.  nor  for  that 
matter  is  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
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Oovemment.  presently  equ4n>ed  to 
routinely  inject  amusemettt  rides.  To 
do  so  on  a  regular  basis  would  require 
an  enormous  infusion  of  personnel 
and  money.  To  make  that  kind  of  com- 
mitment without  attempting  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  necessary  or  wheth- 
er it  wiU  be  effective  seems  most 
unwise.  

Current  law  is  a  case  in  point.  CPSC 
currently  does  net  routinely  lnq>ect 
the  carnival  rides  over  which  it  now 
has  Jurisdiction  and  has  never  asked 
for  the  personnel  and  money  needed 
for  sMch  inspeetiaas.  The  bUls  current- 
ly pen^ng  which  extend  CPSC  Juris- 
diction over  fixed  amusement  park 
rides  do  not  give  them  the  resources  to 
do  so.  either.  I  agree  with  fOTiner  Com- 
missioner Armrtrong  of  the  CPSC  that 
to  hold  out  the  promise  of  suA  inspec- 
tion when  none  will  be  forthcoming  is 
dangerous  for  the  false  perceptions  It 
may  create  in  the  public  mind. 

A  congressional  Interest  in  ride 
safety  is  legitimate.  Nearly  MO  million 
people  a  year  frequent  our  Nation's 
amusement  parks.  They  should  be  as- 
sured that  the  highest  standards  of 
care  and  safety  are  adhered  to  by  the 
entire  Indurtry. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  wHl 
create  a  temporary  commission 
charged  with  sisMslng  the  present 
sUtus  of  ride  safety  efforts,  public  and 
private.  It  is  pattoned  after  the  1967 
legisl^icm  which  created  the  Advisory 
Commission  oa  Consumer  Product 
Safety. 

The  cmnmission  will  be  empowered 
to  accept  or  require  testimony  relating 
to  ride  safety,  obtain  records,  and  re- 
quest the  cooperation  of  all  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
It  WiU  analyie  the  present  state  of  in- 
dustry safety  programs,  of  State  and 
local  ride  safety  regulations,  and  will 
assess  the  need  for  and  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  any  FMleral  involvement  in 
ride  safety. 

The  commission  may  conclude  that 
there  is  indeed  a  Federal  role  to  be 
performed  with  reqtect  to  ride  safety. 
It  may  conclude  that  such  a  role  ought 
to  be  performed  by  CPSC  or  that  it 
would  be  better  performed  by  some 
other  agency  of  Oovemment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commission  may  con- 
clude that  Federal  parUdpaUoD  will 
not  significantly  improve  the  safety 
picture. 

No  one.  including  the  industry  itself, 
is  suggesting  that  the  industry  be  al- 
lowed to  police  Itself  with  no  oversight 
or  accountability  to  anyone.  However. 
I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  policy  to  impose  a 
costly  and  burdensome  regulation  or, 
worse,  an  illusory  promise  of  remedy 
before  determining  that  a  Federal  pro- 
gram is  Justified,  that  it  will  produce 
good  results,  and  if  so.  what  agency 
could  do  so  most  effectively. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  approach  which  is.  in  my 
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opinion,  a  rational  approach  which 
will  ultimately  provide  more  effective 
safety  regulations  for  our  amussment 
parks  and  our  dtiaens.* 


MADISON,  wi.  A  cmr  OF 

REFUOE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMBER 


'ATIVaS 


ov  wnoomm 
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Wtdneadaw.  AvrU  3,  IMS 
•  Mr.  KA8TENMKIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Madison.  WI.  Commim  Council  reaf- 
firming support  for  efforts  to  provide 
sanctuary  to  political  refugees  fleeing 
El  Salvador  and  Ouatemala  and  de- 
claring Madison  to  be  a  dty  of  refuge. 

Support  for  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  increasing 
as  more  and  more  Americans  become 
concerned  about  the  ftote  of  those  po- 
litical refugees  from  d  Salvador  and 
Ouatemala  who  are  denied  asylum 
here  and  are  deported  back  to  their 
native  lands  to  face  an  uncertain 
future. 

Congress,  of  course,  can  act  to  t»- 
Ueve  this  conctm  by  passing  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  extended 
voluntary  departure  status  to  Salva- 
doran  and  Ouatemalan  political  refu- 
gees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Madison  Common 
Council  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  the  TTDlted  Natloos  Ooovntlon 
leUtlnc  to  Um  Status  of  RefugMS  has  de- 
fined the  oondltiaaB  of  poUticsl  refugee  as 
"any  penon  who  owing  to  a  weO-croonded 
fear  of  betaig  pewecuted  for  reaeone  of  race, 
tdigioo.  nationality.  msBBbefshlp  in  a  par- 
ticular sodal  group  or  of  a  politioal  opioloo. 
la  outside  the  country  of  hls(her)  oatlaaal- 
Ity  and  Is  unaUe.  or.  owing  to  such  fear,  la 
imwUllng  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  protection 
of  that  country":  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  OoogreM  has 
aftPirt^Hl  this  convention  In  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  Natlona  High  Oom- 
mtarion  on  Refugeea  has  recognised  thst 
penoos  fleeing  B  Salvador  and  Ouatemala 
are  bona  fide  poUtleal  refugees,  yet  fewer 
titan  two  percent  are  being  granted  that 
status  by  the  VS.  Imoftratlaa  Service:  and 

Whereas,  deportation  of  those  aeddng 
asylum  has  often  meant  dleappearanre  or 
death  upon  their  tetum  bomr,  and 

Whereas,  membeis  of  thoee  rellgtoui  com- 
munities offering  anetuary  to  the  refugees 
believe  themsdves  to  be  acting  not  In  dvU 
disobedience  but  under  tbe  law  of  the  land: 
and 

Whereas,  both  refugeea  and  sanctuary 
worken  In  Texas,  Arlaona,  Waahlngtan. 
New  York,  California  and  Pennsylvania 
have  been  detained  or  Indicted  In  recent 
days;  and 

Whereas,  within  the  City  of  Madiaon,  we 
have  both  refugees  and  sanctuary  provlden 
for  whom  the  fear  of  deportation  and  the 
threat  of  arrest  have  an  Increasing  Immedla- 
cr.  and 

Whereaa,  tbe  Common  Council  pamed  a 
resolution  on  June  3,  IBM  In  support  of 
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Uuwe  aanctuailesi  when  first 
to  our  City: 

Now  tHerefim,  be  it  rceolseA  That  the 
Coounon  Oouneaiof  tbe  City  of  »*»'*'■«»'  re- . 
affirms  that  resolution,  dedares  Madison  a 
City  of  refuge  and  supports  the  rdiirtaaB 
mmmnnltife  of  t^e  City  of  Msdison  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  asnctuary;  and 

Be  U  furOur  r^tOved.  That  the  people  of 
Madlsan  wOl  noti  condone  for  lU  own  dtl- 
wtu)  are  pntvldlng  sanctuary  the  liar^ 
nts  or  arrests  wliieh  liave 
been  experienced  by  ssnctuary  wotkeis  In 


other  cities 
Immigration 

Be  Ufwtktr 
ai  the  City  of 


gations.  pulilie 
In  or 


faietlgation  of  tbe  UjB. 
;and 

iiiat  no  employee 
wm  visiate  the  es- 
by  ■Bslrthw  in  i 
by 
I  for  aPsgsa  viola- 
tion of  Immlgrati^  laws  by  tlie  refUgeee  In 
the  sanctuaries  or  by  those  offering  sanctu- 
ary, or  by  refuattg  established  pidiile  serv- 
ices to  tlie  establWied  ssnetosiisa;  snd 

Be  U  fwihtT  tiaalMd.  That  the  Madison 
Common  CouncJ  urges  tlie  luiulgistlon 
Service  to  provide  the  refugees  with  the 
status  of  "extended  voluntary  daparture", 
■o  that  tlMy  maifhve  among  us  free  of  the 
threat  of  deportstlon  untfl  ooodltloas  sUow 
their  return  IMSBS.* 


OmOAN  IS  CHAIRMAN  OP  AMER- 
ICAN TRVCKINO  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

HON.  feOB  McEWEN 

loromo 

nr  TKi  Hous^  or  wamMMoniam 

W«dne$4a%  April  S.  19K 


•  Mr.  McEWltr.  Mr.  I^Maker.  as  a 
member  of  tlie  Puttlie  Wortcs  and 
Transportatioo  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  reoognii^  a  dtiaen  of  Ohio  who 
has  risen  to  thd  highest  tfleettve  office 
in  America's  tru^ing  industry.  Dale 
K.  Craig  is  the  idialrman  of  the  Board 
of  American  Triieking  Aasociatlaoa. 

We  are  all  atsisre  of  our  complete  de- 
pendence on  aq  efficient.  ooat«ffectlve 
trannxHtatlim  system.  We  all  know 
the  tremendeuk  role  the  trucking  in- 
dustry has  p^ed  In  the  progress  of 
America  over  tneae  past  SO  yean. 

Dale  Craig  is  typical  of  tbe  hard- 
worldng  trudmig  entrepreneur  who 
has  made  our  freight  tranaportation 
syston  the  eqvy  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Craig  is  the  toa  of  one  of  the  early 
truddng  pione^  and  grew  up  on  the 
industry,  striUng  out  on  his  own  when 
he  purchased  la  small  tniAing  Ann 
based  in  Toledb.  OH.  in  1983.  He  im- 
mediately relocated  the  bushieas  to  a 
nearby  suburb  bnd  over  the  years  has 
built  Craig  Tr4nqM>rtation  Co.  Into  a 
highly  respectdd  regional  motor  carri- 
er of  grocCTy  products.  Craig's  tractor- 
trailers,  with  I  their  distlnetive  red 
arrows,  are  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
highways  of  a^  area  stretching  from 
Pennsylvania  t^  Iowa  and  from  Minne- 
sota to  Georgia^ 

Mr.  Craig  aldo  has  found  time  to  be 
active  in  dvic]  affairs  In  the  Toledo 
area  and  as  a  licensed  pilot,  has  been 
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partlculaily  prominent  in  the  immio- 
tlim  of  aviatian  there. 

Mr.  Craig  is  an  out9oken  proptment 
of  higliway  safety.  Am  the  ATA  dhair- 
man.  and  even  prior  to  his  election  to 
that  ppstUon.  he  has  made  numerous 
^geeches  throughout  the  country  call- 
ing for  the  weeding  out  of  the  iire- 
gMwrtW^  truekdrtver  and  more  recog- 
nition for  the  safe,  courteous,  and  re- 
wpatMAm  prof easional  driver. 

I  am  hKBVf  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  aay  a  few  words  about  a  business- 
man tma  Ohio  who  has  risen  to  the 
very  top  of  one  of  the  Nation's  moat 
vital  Industries.* 
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VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  LES  AaCOIN 


ni 


or 
BOOSB  or 


.TIVXS 


Wednesday.  April  3. 1985 


•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bctng  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  essay  written  by  a  young  woman 
in  my  district  whidi  imparts  a  valua- 
ble lesson  to  all  Americans  on  the  im- 
portance of  easting  an  educated  vote. 

Uaa  Oesik.  a  high  school  student  in 
Newport,  OR.  submitted  the  essay  for 
the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
scflptwilUng  contest  qxmsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  Statea  and  its  ladles  auxiliary. 
This  year,  more  than  300.000  second- 
ary school  students  entered  scripts  for 
the  contest  thane.  "My  Pledge  To 
America." 

I  commend  the  Veterans  of  Fc»elgn 
Wan  for  Inspiring  students  to  think 
about  what  America  means  to  than 
and  to  put  those  thou^ts  in  writing 
to  be  shared  with  others. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  enjoy 
this  essay.  I  think  that  they  might 
share  my  feelings  of  pride  and  opti- 
mism that  students  today,  even  those 
who  have  not  yet  reached  the  legal 
voting  age,  realise  that  casting  an  in- 
formed vote  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant reaponsibilities  of  dtisenship. 
Itr  Flbdos  TO  Amssica 


(Byl^a  D.  Oeslk.  Oregon  Winner.  19M/86 

VFW  Volee  of  Democracy  Scholarsbip 

Program) 

It  is  6J0  pjn..  November  6.  1964.  Karen, 
age  M.  is  waiting  In  Une  to  receive  her  ballot 
and  enter  into  the  voting  booth.  Tlie  line  Is 
long  and  Ksren  la  tired.  She  now  wishes  she 
bad  come  before  work  when  it  was  lees 
crowded.  Thirty  minutes  later.  It  to  finally 
Karen'b  turn.  She  accepts  her  ballot  and  in- 
serts it  into  the  voting  machine.  Her  first 
vote  was  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Because  Ksren  bad  watched  the 
PrealdenHBl  Oebatca.  she  choae  the  candi- 
date She  was  moat  ImpreaMd  by.  Karen  then 
turned  tlie  page,  and  none  of  the  candidates 
or  lueasurM  were  f smiliar.  Feeling  pres- 
sured because  of  tbe  long  line  bebind  her, 
and  tMwiring  that  she  must  snswer  all  the 
questions  for  her  ballot  to  be  valid,  she  then 
voted  on  measures  she  knew  nothing  about. 

Sitaatlops  like  Karen's  happen  quite 
ofteiL  Cltlsena  need  to  take  time  to  under- 


stand their  country  and  know  the 
Therefore,  my  first  pledge  to  America  to  to 
ezerctoe  my  ri^t  to  vote.  I  fed  that  voting 
to  Just  one  small  but  Important  part  I  can 
contribute  to  my  country.  Every  registered 
voter  can  vote,  but  unlike  Karen  you  must 
have  knowledge  of  whom  and  wbat  you're 
voting  for. 

One  of  the  measures  Karen  unwltttni^ 
hdped  to  vote  down  was  the  local  adiool  tax 
base.  Bad  Karen  known  about  the  measure 
she  would  luive  nowr  voted  as  she  did.  for 
abe  bersdf  had  chlnren  approaching  a^iool 
age  and  was  concerned  alxNit  acbool  clo- 
sures snd  budget  sutbacki.  Tlie  local  sehoiri 
tax  base  measure,  Inddentlally,  faOed  by 
only  three  votes. 

Karen  also  voted  "no"  on  other  measures 
that  sbe  would  have  voted  yea  on  bad  she 
only  taken  a  few  minutes  to  stady  bgx 
voters'  pamphlet.  But  Ksren,  like  so  mamr 
otber  uninformed  voters,  believed  In  tbe  old 
adage:  wben  in  doubt,  vote  It  out.  So.  Karen 
voted  no. 

Thto  to  wliere  my  second  pledge  comes  in. 
Bducatlon.  I  idedge  to  furtlter  my  education 
so  I  will  have  the  knowledge  to  mske  Impor- 
tant degtolops  that  can  help  my  country. 
Education  to  the  key  to  knowledge  and  with- 
out it  our  country  wouldn't  be  wbat  It  to 
today.  I  pledge  to  try  and  understand  our 
government  tbe  best  I  can  wblle  keepliig  up 
with  Issues  in  my  commurdty. 

Rlgfat  now.  I  am  In  the  prooesi  of  finish- 
ing up  a  maior  part  of  my  education— a  part 
that  I  will  hopefully  remember  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  For  as  the  saying  goes.  "Those 
wbo  do  not  remember  the  past  sre  con- 
demned to  repest  It".  By  taking  my  educa- 
tion seriously,  pertasps  I  can  be  instrumen- 
tal In  keeping  our  country  from  repeating 
mtotakes  of  tbe  past. 

Part  of  my  re^wnslMHty  also  to  to  try  and 
help  other  peoide,  like  Karen,  to  under- 
stsnd  voting,  tbe  issues,  and  their  conse- 
quences. 

Tlierefore  my  pledge.  wiiQe  simple,  hss 
far  reaching  effects.  I  pledge  to  vote  and  to 
vote  knosledgeably.  I  idedge  to  help  others 
understsnd  and  to  take  their  responsibilities 
ss  dtisens  seriously.  I  pledge  to  uphold  thto 
country  snd  to  support  It.  not  blindly,  not 
Ignorsntly,  not  fanatically,  but  Intelligently, 
wisely,  and  proudly.  Thto,  America,  to  my 
pledge.* 


OUR  KmS  AND  COCAINE 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

oromo 

nr  TBI  HO0SI  ow  BxnuaaarAnvBs 

Wedne$dav.  April  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
inost  recent  survey  of  high  school  sen- 
iors, the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  found  every  drug  of  abuse  to  be 
declining  in  popularity— except  co- 
caine. 

The  percentage  of  seniora  who  re- 
ported having  used  cocaine  dming  the 
30  days  prior  to  the  survey  rose  from 
4.9  to  5.8.  the  highest  level  of  current 
use  recorded  by  the  survey  so  far. 
While  we  seem  to  be  slowly  winning 
the  war  against  the  abuse  of  other 
substances,  we  are  also  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  a  deadly  new  enemy. 

Cocaine  is  not  simply  a  drug  of 
pleasure,  a  stimulant  abused  for  the 
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hlch  It  i»oduoM.  It  liai  become  a  drug 
of  statin,  a  sjmilMri  of  a  glamorous  life- 
style. A  recent  article  by  Sydney 
Sebanberg  of  tbe  New  York  Times  elo- 
quently deserfbes  tbe  new  role  cocaine 
has  begun  to  play  in  our  society  and 
the  fasrtnatloo  it  Increasingly  ezer- 
daes  over  many  of  our  young  people.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Hie  article  follows: 

OuH  Kim  Aas  CocAim 
(By  Sydney  H.  Sctaanterg) 
thoae  who  think  that  wrioiH  druc 
only  happen  to  other  people's 
tbUdren.  look  uound  you  asaln.  Oocaine  is 
in  tlie  adMXdymrdi. 

Cocaine.  In  fact.  !■  all  over  the  eountry.  In 
both  quantity  and  dollar  amounta  of  Mlaa.  it 
kxw  aso  auipoaed  heroin,  as  the  lUetal 
hard  dnw  of  ehotee.  Mot  only  tlwt.  but  be- 
cause of  the  Increased  toonafe  of  the 
powder  beinc  ""■'gg'*^  into  tlie  eountry. 
the  price  Itas  dropped  fron  «ias  a  smn  tn 
IMl  to  as  low  as  $70  now.  Wlilch  means,  ob- 
TlouBly.  tliat  younc  people  can  get  Uielr 
hands  on  It  more  easily. 

Tliere  are  probably  very  few  high  schools 
In  tlie  dty— or.  for  tliat  matter,  in  tlie  coun- 
try—where oocataie  is  not  avaOable  In  the  vi- 
cinity and  used  by  tlw  students  Tliat's  a 
oonaervatlve  —*'-»***  and  you  can  taiclude 
Junior  hlch  sdiools  tn  It.  too. 

In  one  recent  surrey.  15  percent  of  Junior 
high  and  liigfa  scImmI  students  In  the  dty 
admitted  trytnc  cocaine.  Once  many  usen 
wUl  not  make  sudi  an  atfcnlssion.  even  anon- 
ymously, the  real  figure  has  to  be  much 
higher.  If atloBally.  tlie  figures  are  similar. 

The  uewipaptr  at  one  private  school  tn 
tlie  dty  took  a  poll  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dent body  this  suiirlir  on  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse.  It  found  that  the  number  who  admit- 
ted having  tried  mailjuanna  bad  riaen  In 
two  years  (a  stanOar  poU  was  taken  In  No- 
vember IMS)  from  W  percent  to  M  percent. 
Tlie  r^f^*-*  figure  has  gone  from  11  percent 
to  »  percent.  The  highest  figures,  not  sur- 
prWiwly.  came  from  the  senior  daas.  where 
n  percent  said  they  had  tried  marijuana 
and  4S  percent  tried  cocaine. 

However,  for  an  afflimatian  of  how  wide 
is  the  parents'  Information  gap,  consider  the 
Parent  Teachers  Amnrlatinn  poD  taken  at 
the  same  private  school  In  the  same  time 
period.  Of  the  »a  parents  irtw  responded, 
only  8  thought  their  ehUd  used  marijuana 
and  no  one  saM  tlielr  diHd  used  cocataie. 
Drug  use  Is  scary— so  parenU  would  rather 
not  know,  or  acknoiriedga.  the  truth. 

In  case  any  of  yon  are  taking  comfort  In 
tlie  notion  that  thla  diseaae  afflicts  only  af- 
fluent kids  at  private  schools,  you  can  forget 
It.  Tes.  It's  easier  for  the  offspring  of  the 
well-to-do  to  buy  cocaine,  but  a  lot  of  kids  In 
pubUc  schoola  are  buying  It  too.  and  some  of 
the  poorer  kids  are  reaorttag  to  deaUng  In 
the  drug  In  order  to  get  the  cash  for  their 
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Beyond  the  psychic  damage,  there  Is  phys- 
ical damage  as  wril   and  not  only  to  the 
of  the  nose  from  anlffhic  the 


For  a  long  time,  the  "beautiful  people" 
tried  to  sdl  an  tmage  of  cocaine  as  a  drug 
that  could  do  you  no  harm  while  It  made 
you  feel  happy,  hidd.  creative,  powerful  and 
optimistic. 

Well,  the  down  aide  of  that  high  Is  severe 
ilmtiarinn  paranoia.  Irritability,  achinfas, 
wcakneaa  and  a  dninaae  of  energy.  And  co- 
caine to  addletlve.  Some  medical  reaearchers 
think  It's  physically  addictive,  but  all  of 
them  say  It's  emotionally  addictive.  One 
mUlion  or  more  Americans  are  now  depend- 
ent on  the  drug. 


If  ore  and  bkmc  eridenoe  is  showing  up 
that  links  regular  cocaine  usage  to  heart  dis- 
ease. A  recent  report  tn  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  cahMology  on  three  patients  who  had 
suffered  heart  attacks  left  Uttle  doubt  about 
the  causal  conneetino. 

The  report-by  Dr.  FMer  Psstemack  and 
Dr.  Stephen  Oohrinof  the  New  York  XTnhrer- 
sity  Medical  Center-said  of 
"Larger  doses  result  tn  an  ' 
rate  from  stimulation  of  the 
system.  An  extremely  high  dose  can  produce 
a  direct  toxle  action  on  the  heart  musde.  re- 
sulting In  cardiac  faOure  and  tnwnertiatf 


Not  one  of  the  patlenU  described  tai  that 
report-all  men  tai  their  MV-had  any  of  the 
other  rtak  factors  for  coronary  artery  dis- 
ease, such  as  hypertension,  diabeteo  melU- 
tua.  high  choleeterol  levds  or  a  faaally  histo- 
ry of  heart  itlssass  Their  only  risk  factor 


It's  bad  enough  that  cocaine  can  produce 
heart  dlaeaae  In  men  under  40,  but  the 
damage  to  the  nervous  system  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  begins  long  before  that— 
with  the  first  use  of  the  drug.  Sone  re- 
searchers beUeve.  for  example,  that  It  has 
contributed  to  the  epidemie  of  teenage  sul- 
ddes. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  to  turn  around  the 
teen-age  drug  scene-not  after  we've  spent 
the  last  couple  of  decades  creating  a  culture 
where  "^^^^^^«Hf^Tyi^-'»'"***g'*  has  Included 
tbe  use  of  "sodal"  drugs.  We  told  our  chil- 
dren that  dedgner  Jeans  were  a  sign  of 
itatuft  next  came  ihalgiii  i  drugs. 

If  we  want  them  to  know  how  dangerous 
these  drugs  are.  we'U  first  have  to  stop  pre- 
tending that  the  problem  doeant  exlst^-and 
then  well  have  to  art  a  better  designer  role 
modd  f  or  tbem.« 


CONTiaiFORANEOUS       RECORD- 
KECPINO    RBQUIREIiENTS    RE- 
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Wednesday.  AvrU  J.  1985 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Weaker,  yester- 
day. April  2. 1M6,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  overwhelmingly  to 
rqieal  S-month-old  Federal  regular 
tlons  which  caused  quite  an  uproar  In 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
modlfled  the  requirements  for  records 
needed  to  substantiate  deductions  for 
buslneas  use  of  certain  types  of  prtv- 
erty  Including  automobiles,  alrplanea. 
jvchts,  computers,  and  property  gen- 
erally used  for  entertainment,  recrea- 
tion, and  amusement  purposes. 

Prior  law  permitted  taxpayers  to 
substantiate  these  deductions  through 
records  reconstructed  after  the  fact, 
however,  the  1984  act  specified  that 
the  records  needed  to  substantiate 
such  deductions  must  be  contempora- 
neous—that Is,  made  at  the  time  of 
each  business  use. 
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In  October  1984  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  [IRS]  issued  regulations 
Implementing  the  provisions  which  re- 
quired that  detaOed  logs  be  kept  of 
business  use  of  these  types  of  proper- 
ty. Due  to  widemread  dlsoiuitcnt,  the 
IRS  modified  its  regulations  In  FMmi- 
ary  1985  providing  less  stringent  rules 
for  some  farmers,  as  well  as  sales  and 
service  personnel,  for  vehicles  used 
only  for  business  and  kQit  on  business 
pronlses,  and  for  certain  other  cases. 

Althou^  a  dear  Improvemmt  In 
the  recordkeeping  requirements,  the 
new  regulations  oonUnued  to  present 
employers  with  a  formidable  adminis- 
trative task.  The  paperwork  which  was 
necessary  to  comply  with  these  regula- 
tkms  was  an  unreasonable  burdm 
which  could  have  led  to  additional 
cases  of  tax  fraud. 

Because  legislation  in  this  area  has 
such  wide  reach.  I  would  like  to  enter 
here  the  Inf ormatioo  provided  by  the 
Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  repeal  of  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  requirements.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  and  all  Interested 
parties  will  find  this  taif ormation  of 
tremendous  Import 
BJl.1860: 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  today 
adopted  legislatinii.  by  voice  vote.  repeaUng 
the  "f^fnt-frnpT"*"**"  rBrftrikftrping  re- 
qutremenU  of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of 
1904.  These  providons  requirad  Indivldaals 
to  keep  contemporaneoue  reeords  showtaig 
the  date.  mOeoge  and  purpose  of  each  trip. 
Tlie  cootemporansous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement la  repealed  for  aD  listed  property, 
such  as  automobOea.  airplaaas,  yaehU  and 
computers.  In  addition,  the  regulations 
tasued  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  carry  out  the  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping requlrementa  are  legislatively  re- 


Tbe  leglslatkm  also  repeals  the  apedal 
neidlgence  penalty  for  failure  to  have  con- 
temporansous  records  and  the  provision  re- 
qulring  aoeountants  to  obtain  written  oon- 
flrmation  from  the  taxpayer  tliat  records 
exist. 

The  substantiation  of  automobile  businem 
deductions  requirement  is  generally  re- 
turned to  prior  law.  except  for  the  addlMoo 
of  a  requirament  that  there  be  aome  written 
evidence  oorroborattaic  taxpayer^  own 
statement  and  tlie  modlfieatioo  of  the  types 
of  ItcBM  suhjert  to  those  requirements. 

Delivery  trucks,  buses,  marked  polioe  and 
fire  vehldeB.  amhnlanw.  heaisea,  and  any 
vehicle  ifitt^g"*^  to  carry  cargo  with  a 
loaded  gross  vehlde  weight  of  over  14.000 
pounds  are  excluded  tram  the  reoordkeep- 
tng  lequimaents.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tmssiiij  ahsU  Issue  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provlsiona  of  this  Art  no  later 
than  October  1. 19M. 

Inceme  tax  withholding  for  vehicle  fringe 
beneflU  would  became  optional,  allowing 
the  empkiyer  either  to  Indude  the  Imputed 
tno^piMi  on  an  employee's  W-S,  or  withhold 
on  whatever  basis  the  employer  finds  to  be 
mort  convenient 

The  iTglslatt'y"  Is  made  revenue  neutral  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  Investment  tax 
credit  and  depredation  for  luxury  automo- 
bllea.  Thcee  reductions  are  generally  ef  fee- 


i.:f}-JiA7/    'fi"^  rr^. 
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tive   on   April   2, 
present  law  aw 
ment  Is  deferred 

The  repeal 
ordkeeplng 


IMS.  In  addtUon. 


the 
adJust- 
January  1.  lOM. 
oontemporaneous  ree- 
it.  the  no-fanlt  neili- 
genoe  penalty  andlthe  ineparer's  penalty  Is 
effective  as  if  th^se  provisians  had 
been  enacted.  Thut  prior  law  i 
requhemenU  apphr  for  IMS.  Ttie  revJeed 
substantiation  reifiirenients  apply  to  tax- 
able years  hwglnrtlng  after  December  SI. 
IMS.  The  withholilns  provision  Is  effective 
January  1. 198S.a 


PRESIDENT    BEUSARIO    BETAW- 
CUR  ADDRESSES  COMMITTEE 


HON.  MCIUEL  D.  BARNES 

or^iASTUun 

nr  TBS  HOUSE  DP  KBPaBSBnATI 

Wednesday,  AprU  3,  tUS 


•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Ctanmlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  behasT  of  the  entire  House, 
had  the  honor  fnd  privUege  of  meet- 
ing with  one  of  (Latin  America's  lead- 
ing statesman.  ^Is  Excellency  Bell- 
sarlo  Betancur,  n^sldent  of  Qriombla. 

President  Betancur  Is  a  powerful 
voice  for  democracy  and  peace  In  the 
hemisphere.  He  Is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Contadofa  group  of  countries 
working  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Central  America.  In  his 
own  country  he  has  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  guerriD^  groups  in  an  effort 
to  bring  peace. 

In  another  mnk  of  importance  to  the 
Congress  and  th^  American  people.  Il- 
licit drugs.  President  Betancur  has 
moved  swiftly  and  effectively  to  coop- 
erate fully  with  ithe  United  States.  As 
he  told  us  tills  morning,  "we  are  dis- 
posed to  pay  the  price,  even  of  our 
own  lives,  which' would  be  a  small  sac- 
rifice to  free  humanity  flrom  this 
scourge."  Those  are  the  wcnrds  of  a 
man  of  commitment  and  of  consider- 
able courage. 

Mi.  Speaker,  President  Betancur's 
remarks  to  us  tills  morning  were  elo- 
quent but  mote  Importantly  they 
carry  an  important  message  to  the 
Congress  f rmn  a  valued  ftlend  of  the 
United  States.  I  Include  his  address  to 
the  committee  1^  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Rao^ao. 
Amnriss  st  Bsusstuo  Bbtjukub.  1 
orteumsiA 

TBS  smvxisioa  e^  1 

uaiitaamicA 

I  sm  Bellsario  Betancur.  freely  deetad.  on 
my  fourth  attempt  President  of  a  South 
American  country  called  Colombia,  with  a 
territory  equal  to  t^  of  Itanoe,  the  feder- 
al Republic  of  Oermany  and  Japan  com- 
bined, and  with  a  jpopulation  of  ahnort  SO 
million  people,  distributed  on  tbe  Caribbean 
Coart.  the  Padflc  ipoast  the  Andean  regian. 
and  along  the  Oriiiooo  and  Amaaon  reglaoB. 
Without  exaggeratfon.  -I  could  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  a  tyhlcal  Latin  American,  for 
I  am  the  second  fhlM  of  a  seml-iUitcrate 
campesino  family  tk  22  children,  bom  of  the 
same  father  and  mother,  17  of  whom  died  of 
a  grave  OlnesK  suMevelopment  Strugidlng 
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againrt  such  conditions.  I  was  the  only  one 
In  my  hsmlrt  iriw  was  able  to  study,  sleep- 
ing In  porin.  and  doing  all  kinds  of  work, 
from  picking  coffee  beans  as  a  child  and 
woffcing  in  bars,  to  writing  tar  newvopers 
and  bdng  a  univierstty  professor. 
1.  Our  Mutual  Sin 

North  AflMricans  as  well  as  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  to  ronfem  and  be  ashamed  of  the 
u^  sin  of  mutual  ignorance,  which,  mort 
of  the  time,  denotes  a  lack  of  Interest  The 
guflt  Is  not  unilateral,  since  if  you  at  times 
are  mlsfskan  In  identifying  us,  I  murt  con- 
fcH  that  few  people  In  my  country  would  be 
able  to  name  the  fifty  states  of  the  Union  or 
point  to  them  on  a  map:  correspondlntfy. 
not  even  oar  nearert  neighbors  know  that 
an  hoar  away  fram  Miami.  In  our  beautiful 
Caribbean  ardilpelago  of  San  Andres  and 
RovidenMa.  sumunded  by  Panama.  Costa 
Rica.  Mlcaiagna,  Honduras.  Jamaica  and  the 
Cayman  Islands,  English  Is  spoken  and  the 
predosdnant  rdlgion  is  Protestant 
2.  Ketamino  to  ForgotUn  Leaaotu 

In  Latin  Amoica  the  desire  to  satisfy  our 
needs,  has  sirived  tumuUuously.  upsetting 
the  traditional  structure,  which  gives  this 
desire  the  Inappropriate  name  of  subver- 
sion: inappropriate  because  among  oursdves 
very  often  the  subversive  agents  are  not  the 
nor  the  leaders,  but  the  dtuatims 


As  a  result  we  murt  repeat  lessons  that 
have  been  forgotten,  or  were  never  really 
learned,  one  way  or  another.  It  Is  our  asirira- 
tlon  that  we  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  doubt 
in  regard  to  our  dealre  for  democracy.  We 
prefer  Uberty;  yea,^we  prefer  democracy.  We 
are  not  fltfiting  with  anyone  in  North 
America.  It  is  Jurt  that  people  oppressed  by 
misery,  grasp  at  any  straw,  seek  any  port  tn 
a  stonn.  abdvwah  when  they  cannot  And  de- 
velopBent  in  liberty.  But  I  tiave  faith  that 
in  Latin  America,  Central  America,  and  tbe 
Caribbean  we  prefer  Uberty.  We  prefer 
peace  to  war.  because  our  cmly  war  is 
againrt  underdevdopairat  We  are  mivi- 
leged  survlwis  among  the  agony  of  people 
who.  nevertheless,  dierish  the  values  of  the 
American  Ctestitution. 

X  The  Contatlom  Oroup 

But  in  spite  of  our  problems,  we  like  to 
look  around  and  try  to  heh>.  in  a  democratic 
and  Christian  way.  neighbors  iriio  need  us. 
Henoe  the  philosophy  snd  action  of  Conta- 
dora  Is  founded  in  the  need  to  give  contem- 
porary and  worthy  metaphysieal  answers  to 
the  subjective  and  objective  agents  that 
work  in  every  subverdve  process.  Por  tills 
reason,  the  Art  of  Contadora  has  as  Its  alms: 

To  ensure  the  defense  and  promotion  of 
democracy  In  the  Central  American  Isthmus 
throui^  means  of  free  and  pluralistic  dec- 
tions  of  governments  snd  representative  In- 
■titotions,  *'**'**'«*1"g  all  Interferences  In 
taitemal  matters  and  all  forces  rtfstahlltdng 
the  governments  of  the  region; 

To  create  opportunities  for  participation 
to  those  not  In  agreement  so  that  In  a  state 
of  reconciliation  they  become  part  of  the  so- 
lution to  their  country's  national  and  Inter- 
national problems: 

To  give  dignified  snswers  to  subjective  m- 
personal  subverdve  factors,  so  that  there 
are  only  free  people  In  our  homelands 
maklBg  exHe  and  clandestine  operations  un- 
neoesssry;  for  It  is  our  conviction  that  In  a 
democracy  all  Ideologies  may  exlrt  without 
fear; 

To  make  subvenion  Impossible  because 
the  objective  factors  that  motivate  it  wiU  be 
TllmfTif*^^  by  creating  financial  support  for 
a  sodal  Infriwtrurture  such  as  hospitals. 
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schools,  water  supplies,  food  production, 
sewerage  systems,  employment  cheap 
credit  and  fair  prices  for  products; 

To  sedi  peaceful  solutions  to  conflicts, 
giving  more  importance  to  dialogue  and  the 
rejection  of  all  military  intcrrention.  sinee 
we  are  convinced  that  such  intervention 
would  unchain  a  subverdve  wave  through- 
out Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean; 

To  achieve,  as  Its  omsequence.  the  demili- 
tarisation of  Ooitral  America  and  the  de- 
parture of  foreign  military  experts. 

In  this  we  eoindde  with  what  Indiana 
Repreeentatlve  Lee  H.  Hamilton  has  said: 
"Military  action  alone  wm  not  resolve  the 
underlying  problems  of  the  region  and  will 
not  neutralise  the  advances  of  communism 
In  the  long  run."  >  And  with  the  Congress- 
man from  Arkansss.  wnuam  Alexander, 
who  says  that  "What  Is  Important  Is  not 
who  has  the  mort  powerful  weapons,  but 
who  has  the  mort  valid  political  ideals,  and 
who  haa  the  pdities  that  offer  the  bert  re- 
sponse to  Uie  elemental  prayers  of  Central 
Americans,  more  often  motivated  l>y  Chris- 
tianlsm  than  by  Communism."  ■ 

All  of  which  has  as  iU  basis  that  we  recog- 
nise reallstiesUy.  that  peace  In  Central 
America  requires  that  the  countries  inter- 
ested In  the  regian  adhere  to  these  prlnd- 
ples.  Because  true  peace  Is  one  and  Indissol- 
uUe.  and  war  In  any  region  affects  it  In  the 
whole  worid.  For  that  reason.  Colombia 
likewise  se^s  agreement  with  Inteinal 
armed  groups,  and  alao  has  enooiuaged 
agreement  among  oppoatng  factions  In 
other  oountrieK  we  are  proud  that  we  are 
seen  as  a  moral  force  rather  than  a  military 
pama.  Thus  we  better  aerve  democracy  and 
humanity.  Because  definitely,  we  are  dti- 
aens  of  the  world,  dtlsens  of  the  cosmos  as 
Cart  Sagan  would  say.   . 

I  murt  not  ignore  the  Report  of  the  Bipar- 
tite Commissian  on  Central  Amrrifa'  we  are 
attmtlve  to  its  rfcnmrnwirtattoms.  even 
though  we  are  not  In  oomidete  agreement 
with  the  Manichean  phlloeophy  of  support- 
ing only  the  sodal  Infrastructure  of  those 
who  behave  themadves.  This  treatment  of 
the  crisis  reminds  us  (rf  the  obscdete  Renais- 
sanoe  debate  over  whidi  came  flrrt.  the 
chicken  or  the  egg.  We  hope  that  thfc  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  will  lead 
to  peace. 

4.  Drue*  <u  a  Destructive  Force 

Permit  me  to  touch  on  a  painful  theme. 
Drugs  are  a  two-way  tragedy:  they  weaken 
our  two  countries  and  distioj  values  that 
are  the  foundation  of  our  moral  and  idiyd- 
cal  patrimony. 

We  are  all  daily  victims  of  this  plague. 

Our  two  governments  give  no  quarter  tn 
the  strugite  againrt  drugs.  Colombia  has 
done  It  and  will  continue  to  do  it  rdentess- 
ly.  even  if  with  material  and  logistic  Umita- 
tions.  We  have  reached  a  point  of  no  rrtum. 
because  we  wish  to  be  on  the  side  of  human 
dignity.  We  wish  to  look  more  at  history 
than  at  our  human  condition.  And  we  are 
disposed  to  pay  the  price,  even  of  our  own 
lives,  wldch  would  be  a  small  sacrifice  to 
tree  humanity  from  this  scourge. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  fed  alone  in  this 
struggle,  in  which  you.  too,  take  part  For 
here  is  the  greatert  center  of  drug  consump- 
tion. The  tremendous  wealth  proceeding 
from  drugs.  Is  depodted  here.  North  Ameri- 
can banks  launder  fantastio  sums  of  money 
and  are  barely  punished.  Many  of  the  great 
North  American  drug  traffickers  live  here. 
According  to  the  Washington  Poet  "The 
Colombians  are  making  a  mii^ty  effort,  one 
extending  far  beyond  the  American  preoc- 
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copatloB   WHIl   taW-CBfOtCCBMBt   (I 

M  that  li)  and  one  PiM«ln«  tban  tar 

•octal  ■taMlitr  tten  tlie 

proUoB  (twifbte  M  It  lt>  eoito  the 
United  Stateo."  And  tt  ii  true:  w  wnUnue 

JbO  otaalnata.  and  extradite  na- 
for  whom,  notwlthatandlng.  we  re- 
Imifled  treatment,  at  the  Hme  time 
that  we  InalBt  on  the  extradition  of  North 
Americana  who  eooualt  the  mme  tranna- 
tional  Crimea. 

S.  Six  Propo—f 
In  anm.  I  have  the  honor  of  autanlttlnc  to 
you.  Honorable  Ooncreamaen.  the  (oUowlnc 
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hk  vordK  "Kvery  phraae  that  I  utter  ahould 
be  oonridcred  not  aa  an  affirmation,  but  aa  a 
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L  TO  eatabllah  an  Alllanoe  for  Ftaee.  De- 
fdopment  and  Democracy  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America: 

n.  In  the  eaae  of  Central  America,  nippnt 
the  Act  of  Oontadora  and  the  ccmmltmenU 
Inherent  In  It  for  all  the  eountrtaa  that  have 
an  tatereat  to  the  area;  anpport  plana  to 
gmifBty  employment  and  conatmetlon  for 
the  phyileal  and  aoctal  Infraatraeture  that 
the  region  requlraa.  mine  the  Inteiameriean 
Devdopment  Bank  aa  the  taclwilral  aecre- 
taryahlp  and  ooovdlnafiBK  eoHty  of  the  Ad- 
vlaory  Orovp  for  the  regtan.  aiwdliig  to 
the  — neral  plan  of  the  Ft^lmer  Report; 

m.  Ftrftoct  the  kitematlonal  Coffee 
AcreeBBent.  m  a  [""g'"  of  njuiinatlwii 

IV.  Seek  a  better  adjuatment  between 
ftacal  poUttai  and  monetary  poUtta  of  the 
united  atatoa  and  other  tatduatrtaUaed  eoun- 
tetai.  iriildi  li  reflactad  ta  lower  tnteraet 
ratea  for  the  de»elop«ng  countrlea;  and  to  fa- 
dlttate  the  exporta  of  theae  countrlea.  eUml- 

V.  m'"»Hl"«*»«  multilateral  credit  organl- 
atloBK  wtthout  loiW4efm  credit  direetad  to 
wdKatruetured  projacta.  tt  will  not  be  poari- 
ble  to  atlnralate  the  growth  of  devdoptaig 


VL  Intenrtfy  the  battle  agataiat  druga  de- 
clared, by  the  united  Watloaa,  a  crime 

drug-producing 
In  lAtln  America  and  ta  the  United 


That  ia  what  we  are:  leaden  who  aeek  the 
waya  of  Uberty  to  bring  our  people  happl- 
nem  through  program  and  Juatloe.  It  aaya  In 
the  BiblK  "And  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solo- 
mon In  a  dream  by  night  aaying:  Aik  what 
thou  wot  that  I  should  give  thee.  And  Solo- 
mon aald:  Olve  to  thy  servant 
standing  heart,  to  Judge  thy  peopte  and 
oem  between  good  and  evO.  And  It 

to  the  Lord  that  Sniomnn  baa 

such  a  thing.  And  the  Lord  said  to 

thou  hast 


thing,  and  haat  not  asked  for  thyaelf  long 
Uf e  or  rtchea.  nor  the  Uvea  of  thy  enemies, 
but  haat  asked  for  thyself  wiadam  to  dlaeem 
Judgment,  behold  I  have  done  for  thee  ae- 
eordlng  to  thy  words,  and  have  gtaen  thee  a 
wise  and  understanding  heart,  hianniiirh 
that  there  hath  been  no  one  Uke  thee 
before  thee,  nor  shall  ariae  after  thee."  (3 
Kta«8.S-U). 

With  a  wiae  and  Just  heart,  we  should  feel 
the  moral  duty  to  offer  respoans  through 
and  liberty,  to  the  angtiished 
of  America  and  the  world. 


Lm  a  HMirilton, 
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LESSONS  FROM  VHTNAM 


HON-DONRTITER 


'ATIVIS 


international 

strengthen  the 

,  their  IMC.  iiMtitute 
Dts  for  drug  uaeta, 
and  proride  sttmull  for  the  substitutkm  of 
other  crope: 

7.  A  Driving  Font 

The  opportunity  to  converse  with  the  rep- 
fMsntstiwe  of  this  grsat  democracy.  eouM 
not  pam  without  a  new  apptel  to  the  sptalt 
that  haa  endured  throughout  the  hiatory  of 
thia  natkXE  the  same  mMt  that  once  per- 
mitted Jefferson  to  say  that 
and  every  group  of  men  on  earth, 
the  right  to  adf-govemment" 

Theee  groupe  of  men  and  all  humanity, 
will  be  more  secure  If  we  give  them  pence;  If 
we  give  them  dignity.  If  we  give  them  cour- 
age. We  wish  to  give  them  that  courage, 
that  dignity  and  that  peace,  We  would  feel 
very  well  armmpanled  If  you— free  dttaens 
of  thia  free  and  great  nation— perslat  in  that 
courage  which  haa  illuminated  Its  great  men 
sinoe  the  time  of  Washington  and  that  has 
been  the  tfory  of  your  people. 

I  wiahed  to  come  to  you  to  speak  frankly, 
aa  a  friend:  no  euphemism  can  you  expect. 
(or  that  reaaon.  from  the  Preaident  of  Co- 
lumbia. Our  Ubeiator,  Simon  Bcdivar,  used 
to  say  that  the  good  friend  of  he  who  gov- 
erne  is  be  who  speaks  the  truth. 

Permit  me.  in  the  manner  of  Niela  Bohr, 
one  of  the  f  atben  of  contemporary  physics, 
to  close  this  unforgettable  encounter  with 


I*  THE  HOVSS  or 

WiMfneMlay.  Ajtrti  3.  IMS 
•  Mr.  HITTER.  Mr.  Spenker.  a  reomt 
artlde  In  SUra  and  Stripea  deaeribea 
the  experlcneea  and  Ideu  of  Vietnam 
war  veteran  Al  SantoIL  I  would  Uke  to 
■hare  theae  Inaighti  with  tny  col- 
leagues aa  we  continue  to  judge  our 
foreign  policy  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

ALSAnxau'a 


(ByJoanM.lfalman) 

In  19M  Al  SantoU  was  helping  to  evacuate 
Csmbodian  refugem  who  were  being  shelled 
in  a  camp  near  the  border  of  Thailand, 
"There  were  women  and  children  and  old 
people  dying  around  me  aa  the  Vietnameae 
mortars  and  artillery  fell  on  the  def  cnselea 
people."  racaOa  SantoIL 

He  go«  on  to  note  that  the  unit  doing  the 
aheimw  WM  the  Mb  DIv.  of  the  VIetnameee 
army,  a  unit  be  had  fought  aa  a  young  in- 
fantry Butn  serving  near  the  Vietnam  Cam- 
bodian border  with  the  VA  asth  Inf.  Div. 
15  years  earlier. 

SantoU  beUevee  that  the  incident  of  the 
refugee  camp  shelling  brings  home  a  point 
the  American  public  fsperially  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam,  must  tie  aware  of— the 
Vietnam  War  ia  not  over  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  did  many  young  Americana  during  the 
Vietnam  years,  SantoU  went  Into  the  aeiTloe 
right  out  of  high  school  and  served  in  Viet- 
nam from  IMS-1M0  as  an  infantry  man.  He 
also  spent  time  serving  with  a  Joint  VS.  VI- 
etnameee force  and  thia  enabled  him  to 
spend  time  away  from  the  Amertoana  aeeing 
how  the  war  was  affecting  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 


to  the  Statea  In 
IMt,  he  notad  that  there  waa:  "A  kind  of 
guUt  by  assoristlon."  That  la  saya  SantoU. 
"you  were  aUgniatlaad  by  having  been  In 
Vietnam."  SantoU  cndlta  the  asedta  with 
much  of  this  stigma  beeauae  of  "their  con- 
stant negathre  pnm  aeeoonta  of  Vietnam." 

Alao,  he  beUevea  that  the  American  people 
were  confuaed  about  what  waa  really  hap- 
pening in  Southeaat  Asia. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  service  SantoU  re- 
turned to  school  originally  intending  to  get 
a  degree  In  physloal  therapy,  a  sklU  In 
which  the  mmtary  had  tratatad  him. 

However,  opting  for  "the  reality  of  non- 
flcttan  writing."  SantoU  began  working  on 
hta  hestsenii^  book  "Bverythlng  We  Had." 
an  account  of  the  Vietnam  War  from  the 
viewpoint  of  ordinary  aoMiers  who  had 
fought  there. 

"We  were  kind  of  sleepwalking  in  the 
irro^  saya  SantoU  of  the  Vietnam  vcta.  "It 
waa  only  at  the  end  of  that  decade  that 
thoae  who  were  the  onUnaiy  people  in  that 
war  began  to  be  beard." 

Noting  that  the  amn  who  had  been  In  the 
field  were  not  tha  policy  makers  of  the  war 
and  not  "thoae  who  made  careera  off  of 
Vietnam."  SantoU  bdlevea  tt  Is  taiportant 
that  their  votoea  be  heard.  PoUowIng  the 
suoeem  of  his  book.  SantoU  became.lncreas 
intfy  tavolved  with  refugeea  from  Southeast 
Asta  iriM  told  him  of  what  had  happened  In 
that  part  of  the  worid  sinee  the  Americana 
leftlniyn. 

Tna  thair  aocounta  of  life  under  the 
CommunMa,  SantoU  says  he  began  to  real- 
ise that:  "we  were  ri^t  ta  being  Involved  In 
Southeaat  Asta."  He  is  qukk  to  point  out 
however,  that  thia  "doea  not  aaean  that  we 
always  made  the  right  poUey  decislona  in 
that  war." 

Alao.  baaed  on  what  he  saw  of  the  actlvi- 
tlea  of  the  Viet  Cong  during  the  time  he 
spent  with  the  Vietnamaae  unite.  SantoU  re- 
allBSd  that  the  aocounta  of  life  under  the  re- 
taiimliii  Hanoi  regime,  were  in  line  with 
what  he  had  obaerved. 

SantoU  has  made  four  tripe  to  Southeast 
Asta  In  recent  years  Indudlng  one  he  made 
with  members  of  the  non-Communist  rwist 
aitca  foma  of  1''ainK*r*'* 

"The  numbers  teU  the  story  of  what  baa 
f.flHM««ii  in  Southeaat  Asia."  notea  SantoU. 
In  I9M.  SS.00O  Cambodians  and  tOJOOO  I^o- 
tlana  fled  the  oonununlst  occupation  of 
their  nationa  aooordlng  to  Santoa 

Under  the  "orderly  departure"  program  of 
the  united  Nattans  operating  tai  Vietnam. 
a.000  poBona  per  month  may  obtain  exit 
visas  to  leave  the  country.  To  date,  over  one 
mUUon  have  applied,  knowing  that  they 
face  eevere  action  from  the  government 
when  they  do  so. 

An  TT»«-— »^  600.000  people  have  fled 
Vietnam  as  boat  people  and  reUef  workers 
fT**"'**  than  an  equal  number  may  have 
perished  on  the  high  seas  in  their  quest  for 
freedom. 

In  1M4  some  2.000  people  per  month  con- 
tinued to  flee  aa  boat  people. 

"Clearly,"  notes  SantoU.  "the  government 
of  Vietnam  doea  not  have  the  support  of  iU 
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SantoU  goea  on  to  say  that  the  economy 
of  that  nation  ia  a  "disaster"  as  S0%  of  their 
ONP  goes  for  defense. 

While  worldng  on  his  new  book  "To  Bear 
Any  Burden"  due  fOr  releaae  thto  spring. 
SantoU  spoke  with  Individuals  who  had  been 
former  members  of  the  Viet  Cong  as  weU  as 
members  of  the  post  1975  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam.  One  of  theee  men 
"I  wish  we   had   understood   you 


Americans  better  and  had  not  fallen  for  the 
communist  leadta  Ues.  Tou  were  right" 
Theee  former  eommunlst  oCfictata  have 
Joined  thoee  whd  have  fled  Southeast  Aata 
Looking  back.{SantoU  beUevaa  that  the 
leeson  we  muat  1mm  from  IHetnam  Is  that 
of  reallstngttatjwe  were  right  In  trying  to 
freedom 


for  the  peopte  of  that 
region.  "There  14  no  reason  for  Americans, 
wp«*tally  veteraps.  to  feel  guHty  about  our 
Involvement  We  must  realiae  that  we  lost 
the  war  In  Paris  ind  Washington  not  on  the 
battleflekl."he8iys. 

For  Al  SantoU  getting  the  word  out  about 
what  has  happeaed  In  Southeast  Aata  Is  a 
duty  and  a  way  of  making  sure  that  "history 
understands  thai  we  were  right  In  being 
there,  that  thoae  who  died  dM  not  do  so  In 
vain." 

The  recent  focus  on  the  Vietnam  veterana. 
the  monumento  and  recognition  for  those 
who  served  "haala  place"  SantoU  saya.  But 
to  focus  on  this  constantly,  to  be  fixated  In 
the  past  denlea  the  preaent"  he  oondudea. 

"The  struggte  mr  freedom  which  we  were 
a  part  of  in  Viettiam  goee  on  there  and  In 
other  parte  of  th4  world."  he  eaya. 

in  VIetaam  with  the 

and  received  three 

Star  for  valor. 

We  Had",  was 

American  Book  Award  in 

f or  the  Aaserican  U- 

AU  Time  Best  Boofca  Ltat 

New  Toik  with  hta  wife. 


(Al  SantoU 
35th  Infantry 
Puipte  Hearte 
His  ftaat  book. 
nominated  for 
1063,  and  was 
brary  Assodatlod 

He  now  Uvea  in __ 

Phuong,  and  regulariy  contiibuteB  to 
Parade  Magaainfi  His  articles  have  alao  ap- 
peared in  Atlantk;  Monthly,  New  BepubUe; 
and  Reader's  Digest) 

(Hta  new  books|"To  Bear  Any  Burden  the 
Vietnam  War"  4nd  ite  aftermath  in  the 
words  of  Americans  and  Southeaat  Aatans 
wUl  be  releaaed  by  E.  P.  Dutton  In  April 
1985.)« 


IMPOSE  A  10-PERCENT  SUR- 
CHAROB  ON  JAPANESE  GOODS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HDIIS 

HI  THk  Roust  or  Rsrasgair 
Wedne$4av.  AprU  X  f  MS 


•  Mr.  HnJ.TS.  Mr.  8tte»iut.  today  I 

am  Introdudngia  bill  which  t  hope  will 
bring  about  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  current  Agaerlean-Japanese  trad- 
ing relatkmshlii 

On  two  oocaitons  within  the  last  10 
days  the  Japarteae  have  demonstrated 
their  reluctano^  to  treat  the  American 
woi^er  and  farmer  with  equality.  Last 
week  the  Japanese  announced  that 
they  were  imireastng  shipments  of 
their  cars  by  2tt  percent  to  the  United 
States.  Thta  w^ek  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment asked  for  still  toon  time  to 
complete  their  technical  standards  for 
telecommunications  equipment  which 
would  allow  African  manufacturers 
access  to  the  Japanese  market. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  straight- 
forward and  uluunbiguous.  A  10-per- 
cent surcharge'  would  be  imposed  on 
all  Japanese  g<k>ds  imported  into  the 
United  States  lintO  tlie  Preaklent  cer- 
tified to  the  Cbngren  that  "substan- 
tial progress"  has  been  made  In  the  re- 
moval of  Japanese  nontariff  trade  bar- 
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riers  to  the  importation  of  American 
goods.  This  would  be  imposed  on  an 
across  tht-board  basis. 

Por  too  k»g  the  Japanese  have  re- 
fused to  afford  the  American  woilter 
and  fknner  the  same  fair  treatment 
which  we  have  given  hta  counterpart. 
TUs  has  manifested  itself  in  a  $37  mU- 
lion  trade  deficit  for  1984  alone. 

Thto  measure  sends  a  resounding 
signal  to  the  Jmanese  that  the  rules 
of  the  game  are  changing.  It  ta  a  re- 
spntatve  and  reoMusible  measure.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  eosponsor  thta 
bOL 

The  text  of  the  biU  f  oUows: 

HJl.1944 

A  biU  to  impose  a  surcharge  on  the  importa- 
tlon  of  Japaneae  producte  unto  aaOi  time 
aa  the  Pwsidrnt  determines  that  Japan 
haa  oaade  significant  progrem  in  eliminat- 
ing ito  non-tariff  barriers  to  American 
producta 
St  U  tnaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

StprwttntaHvet   of  tht    United  Statea  of 

America  in  Congren  aiiembled. 


'Fair  Trade 


t.  nraiaies  AND  PVKFoec. 

(a)  FiHirinia  — Ttir  Congrem  finds  that— 
(1)  the  current  United  States  trade  deffcdt 

with  Japan  of  $37,000,000,000  to  unaooept- 
abte  to  the  American  people: 

(S)  the  continued  refusal  of  Japan  to 
nuke  algnUIcant  reductions  in  non-tariff 
trade  bairien  to  United  States  producta  wffl 
further  taicnoae  thto  trade  deficit;  and 

(3)  Japanese  non-tariff  trade  banters  pose 
a  signifinant  threat  to  the  stablUty  of  the 
ecooomte,  poMtlcal.  and  strategic  relattan- 
ahlp  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

(b)  PoatoaBL— The  purpose  of  thto  Act  to 
to  rsdnee  Japaneae  non-taziff  trade  barriers 
to  Uqttad  Statea  producta  and  aervices. 

sac  s.  mrosmoN  or  BtncHABias  ON  niposm 

PaOMJATAN. 

(a)  iMFuaiziwr  or  Imfokt  SnacsAaosa.- 
There  to  impnaerl  on  the  entry,  or  withdraw- 
al from  waidiouae  for  oonsumption.  in  the 
customa  tCRttory  of  the  United  Statea  of 
each  arttate  that  to  the  growth,  product  or 
manufSetorc  of  Japan  an  import  surdiaige 
in  the  fona  of  a  duty  of  10  percent  ad  valo- 


nito  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
Aetof  lOW". 


(b)  TkBAXMBR   or   IMPOBT   SOBCHABaBS.- 

Each  import  surcharte  impoaed  under  sub- 
sectlan(a>- 

<1)  abaO  be  treated  as  a  regular  customs 
duty  for  purposes  of  the  administration  of 
the  customs  taws;  and 

(3)  to  In  addltian  to  any  other  duty  im- 
poaed by  atatute  as  prodamation  on  the  ar- 
ticle. 

(c)  ArrucAxioa.— The  surebarge  imposed 
under  snbaectlon  (a)  appUea  with  re^Mct  to 
aitidea  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
houae  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act 


4.  MOHmMmC  OT  JATANISC  ACTION. 

Tlie  Seentary  of  Commerce  shall  monitor 
the  aetlaoa  taken  by  the  Japdneee  Govern- 
ment to  eliminate  Ito  non-tariff  barriers  to 
the  producta  and  sovioes  of  the  United 
Statea  and  eatlmstr  the  probable  monetary 
Impact  that  thoae  actions  wiU  have  with  re- 
spect to  united  Statea  trade  with  JapaiL 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU  report  the 
resulta  of  the  numltoring  and  eatlmatta 
made  under  thto  section  to  Congren  on  a  bi- 
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SBC  i.  TBRinNATION  or  IMPOCr  SUBCaABGft 

At  such  time  as  the  President  decides. 
based  on  the  monitoring  imdertaken  under 
section  4.  that  the  Japanese  Government 
has  made  significant  progrem  in  eliminating 
ito  non-tarUf  bairien  to  the  producta  and 
aervices  oT  the  United  States,  the  President 
shaU  certify  that  decision  to  the  Congrem 
and  prodaim  the  termination  of  the  tanport 
surcharges  provided  for  in  section  3  of  thto 
Act.* 


HISPANIC  CHAMBER  DRAFTS 
BLUEPRINT  EXPANDING  BUSI- 
NESS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 


m  THB  BovsK  or 


'ATTVBS 


Wedneaday.  April  3, 1985 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  the  Hlg>anie  Chamber  of 
Commerce  held  their  annual  meeting 
in  the  Nation's  CapitaL  During  thto 
conference  the  Hligianic  chamber  pre- 
sented a  Hispanic  business  agenda. 
The  purpose  of  the  agenda  was  to  un- 
derscore the  issues  facing  the  Hiqianlc 
business  sector  and  to  initiate  plan  for 
action  in  the  future.  The  agenda  was 
developed  and  drafted  by  the  UdS.  His- 
panic Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a 
blueprint  for  collection  actton.  and 
OHnprlaes  issues  and  resolutions  gath- 
ered fmn  a  "■**«"«'  survey  of  Hispan- 
ic buaineaB  leaders  at  agenda  sessions 
across  the  country. 

The  No.  1  issue  coming  out  of  thto 
business  agenda  was  the  need  f  <»■  cap- 
ItaL  The  lack  of  financing  to  the  most 
critical  problem  f adng  new  Himanic 
businesses  and  established  firms  want- 
ing to  expand. 

Last  we^  Robert  Rodtlgues  re- 
ceived annoval  from  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the 
NatiiMial  Assodstion  of  Securities 
Dealem.  to  establish  the  Nation's  first 
Hiiqwmic-owned  invsytment  hanking 
house.  Southwestern  Capital  Markets. 
Inc.  of  San  Antonio,  TX,  to  a  firm 
with  over  20  years  of  expolcnce. 
Robert  Rodrigues  to  a  leader  with  the 
Hispanic  business  oommunity  and  we 
are  encouraged  by  hto  leadership.  Cer- 
tainly other  Himanies  throughout  the 
United  States  have  achieved  great 
heights,  and  In  a  business  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  world's  most  exclu- 
sive dub.  Robert  Rodriguet  win  make 
htomaiL 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  f<dlowlng 
article  fmn  Hi^Mnlc  Business  maga- 
zine for  the  RaooBB. 


FnM  Bnw  To  Bam  Bosimss  W<nu>'s 

Most  ExcuTSivx  Club 

(By  Juan  Oueddta) 

At  age  41.  Robert  G.  Rodriguea,  of  San 
Antonio,  T^jts,  to  finally  making  history. 
That  to  to  ssy,  the  dream  Rodriguea  has 
nurtured  since  age  14— and  perfaapa  a  few 
years  before  that-^  finally  taking  shape. 

Within  the  next  60  days,  Rodriguez  ex- 
pecto  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Securities 
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I  and  the  NaUooal 
of  Seeoittiaa  DMtets  which  wfll 
hli  paaO  Smi  Antonto  ftna.  South- 
OvIUI  MukcU.  Ine^  (SCMI).  the 
tint  '"T*"'*^'""*''  huMtntent  hii^tng 
houw  in  the  United  atates. 

Rodrituei  ia  avaic  that  he  ia  breaktac 
into  a  etab.  entry  to  which  la  not  onljr  Jeal- 
oudy  guarded  but  to  wiiieh  few.  if  any.  mi- 
nortty  Anna  have  ever  been  admitted  cer 
tainly  none  that  were  Himanloowned. 

PaitidpatiOB  to  nnderwrltinia.  the  btead 
and  batter  of  the  bwatowt.  ia  by  invitation 
ODly;  and  the  lead  underwitteia— thoee  large 
inveatment  hanblng  lioaaea  wliooe  namea 
appear  to  the  largeat  type  to  the  top  Une  of 
partleipanta.  or  above  it.  to  the  "toBibatone" 
ada  which  appear  on  the  financial  pagaa  of 
the  country^  largeat  newipapera— can  liter- 
ally  atarve  a  anaU.  young  firm  to  death. 


Still,  Rodrigues  la  no  neophyte  tanpodent- 
ly  baiMiing  on  the  door  and  loudly  demand- 
liw  ~»— '-■'~'  to  that  exduatve  dub  which  ia 
the  inveatment  banktog  buaimui  to  the  VA. 
Uke  moet  thtoga  he  haa  done  to  hia  Uf e.  Ro- 
drlguaa  pot  a  lot  of  thought  -and  a  great 
deal  of  peraooal  and  profearional  prepara- 
tion—into  hlB  move  to  eatabMeh  bla  own  in- 


Teaaa-bom  Roihlguea  potata  out  that  hla 
native  atate  la  today  probably  the  largeat 
fff*-*^*  of  taz-ca«Bpt  laaoea  to  the  entire 
country.  He  pota  the  current  figure  at 
around  IT  billion  a  year,  and  Rodrlguea. 
who  formed  Southweatem  Capital  Marketa. 
Inc.  to  1M3.  haa  been  acting  a  ftoandal  ad- 
vtaor  to  a  handful  of  mimirlpal  and  public 
entitlea  whoae  Imuea  have  been  part  of  that 
huge  and  profitable  ftoanrtal  pie. 

Then  there  ia  the  rapidly  eipanrttog  world 
of  "'T*"'*^'""*''  buaineaaea  to  whieb  Ro- 
Mguea  wai  aurely  be  drawn  by  bilingual 
and  talcultoral  atftoitiea.  He  aya  that  be 
haa  aeen  ^"^■■'1*— »«'»  evidence  of  the  reti- 
oenoe  of  auuiy  Hlwpanir  aitrepteneura  to  go 
into  the  eapttal  market  to  the  UJB.  for  ur- 
gently needed  fundi  f or  expanaloa. 

"Ifoet  of  them  do  not  undentaiMJ  the 
market's  mmphfiitlea.  They  aee  it  aa  a  aort 
of  jungle:  a  plaoe  irtiere  they  are  alone,  and 
without  frlenda:  and  they  fear  It."  he  nya. 

He  hopea  that  hia  own  edneatlooal  and 
low-key  perauaaivc  approach  wm  encourage 
more  p*t»»»*  bnrinammen  to  aeek  an  un- 
deratanding  <tf  the  BMrket  and  how  it  can 
hdp  meet  their  capttM  needa. 

But  It  la  a  BMrk  «f  the  aophlatlcation 
which  Rodrlgwa  haa  teqolred  to  hla  SO  or  lo 
years  to  financial  educattai  and  praeMoe 
that  his  view  of  Southweatem  Capital  Mar- 
kets. Ine^  ia  not  an  eaduaivtfy  Hl^anic  one. 

"We  want  to  serve  eUenta  aerom  the  busl- 
neaa  mactrum.**  he  aaya.  "I  want  the  Image 
of  SCMI  to  the  maiMplaoe  to  be  that  of  an 
toveatment  banker  whoae  principal  Just  hap- 
pena  to  be  a  fflipanic." 

Rodrlguea's  corporaUon  currently  has 
three  partneta:  RodrigueB.  Raul  vniaanyw 
and  TtaBothy  Arms.  As  the  firm  grows,  and 
its  capital  requirements  inereaae,  other  to- 
vestors  ibay  be  invited  In.  Rodrigues  expects 
the  firm's  Initial  capHaWwtloo  to  be  around 
the  tl  million  mark. 

ViOaaenor,  who  hokts  a  degree  to  comput- 
er adenee.  was  for  some  years  a  senior  com- 
puter analyst  with  a  leading  San  Antonio 
utOity  company.  He  wfll  bead  the  firm's 
"back  offloe"  operattons  keeping  track  of 
cUenU'  aecounta.  reporting,  settlements,  etc 

Arms  Is  a  CPA.  a  former  executive  of 
■not  *  Whinney.  one  of  the  accounting 
world's  "Big  Eight"  His  tmmortiatf  area  of 
responaiblUty  will  be  financial  planning, 
and.  eventually,  portfolio  management. 


While  awaiting  SBC  and  NASD  approval 
to  make  Ita  formal  debut  aa  the  first  Bhgian- 
ie-owned  toveatment  banking  houae  to  the 
UA.  SCm  haa  been  acting  aa  ftnandal  ad- 
viaer  to  a  nuaaber  of  nwmltipaHtlea 
public  bodloi  fliiit*^  bond  ianiea.  It  i 
on  the  Alaaao  Community  Collage  OMrlct'a 
$30  mllllan  iaaue  to  finanoe  a  new  campua; 
and  on  Bexar  County'a  (and  ita  Hotiaing  n- 
nanee  Corporatloo'a)  four  iaauea  totaOtag 
$160  mffllon.  More  recently.  SCMI  waa  re- 
tatoed  by  the  San  Antonio  School  Diatrict 
to  adviae  on  a  capital  taaprovenMnt  Imue  of 
some  $3$  mUUoo:  aiMl  Maverick  County. 
Texiia.  asked  SCMI  to  adviae  on  an  $8  mO- 
Uoo  issue  to  finanoe  conatructlon  of  a  new 
JaO. 

Bom  to  the  military  hoapltal  of  Fort  BUaa. 
Tfexaa.  the  son  of  a  Signal  Corpa  acddler  who 
waa  to  die  to  Worid  War  n.  Rodriguaa  aet 
hia  alghta  on  a  career  to  ftoanee  early  to  hia 
boyhood.  Oa  mother,  who  auppocted  htan 
through  high  schoid  by  working  aa  a  aalea 
clerk  at  J.C.  Penney  and  Co..  encouraged  hia 
early  financial  aaplratlona.  Hia  flrat  Job  out 
of  high  school  was  that  of  a  CoOectlona 
dark  for  Montgomery  Ward,  "telephoning 
people  at  home  to  the  eveninga  to  try  to 
persuade  them  to  pay  their  overdue  ac- 
counts. It  was  not  a  pleasant  Job.  and  It  was 
not  one  that  I  liked."  he  aaya. 

Vtom  Ugh  school.  In  Eagle  Paas.  Texaa. 
Rodrlguea  entered  the -University  of  Houa- 
ton  where  he  majored  to  finance  and  grad- 
uated with  a  Master'a  Degree  to  Buaineas 
AitaUniatratlon.  From  Houston,  he  went  on 
to  Northwestern  University,  to  Chicago,  for 
further  studies  to  mortgage  banktog  and 
real  eatate  flnaiwlng.  Hia  oredentiala  from 
Northweetera  show  him  to  be  a  Certified 
Mortgage  Banker. 

On  hia  return  to  Texaa.  Rodrlguea  entered 
the  public  sector,  aervfng  aa  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Houaton  Economic  Center  where 
he  worked  with  the  Sman  Buataeas  Admlnls- 
tratlon.  and  the  capital  markets  at  large  to 
gato  buatoeaa  loana  for  amaU  entfepreneurs. 
He  waa  later  anpotated  to  the  board  of  the 
Houaton  Housing  Authority,  and  be  alao 
served  on  the  dty's  planning  rommlarton 

In  lOTO.  Rodrlguea  Joined  the  Houaton 
office  of  Boetteher  and  Company,  a  hItfUy 
reapected  reglooal  toveatment  banktog 
houae  with  a  head  offloe  to  Denver.  Cokwa- 
do.  At  Boetteher.  RodrlguM  waa  aoon  tovlt- 
ed  to  become  a  partner,  and  to  IMl  he  was 
choaen  to  expand  the  firm's  Texaa  oper- 
atlona  to  the  dty  of  San  Antonla  He  moved 
hia  family  to  San  Antonio,  and  opened 
Boetteher  and  Company^  flrat  office  to  that 
dty.  He  left  Boetteher  and  Company  to 
198$  to  eatabllah  SCMI. 

With  hla  wife.  Roae  Mary,  a  teacher  to  bi- 
lingual education  to  the  Sun  Antonio  School 
District:  his  twto  daughtera.  aged  14:  and  his 
son.  aged  seven  yeara:  Rodrlguea  now  counts 
San  Antonio  home— a  home  upon  which  he 
would  like  to  confer  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  dty  to  the  United  Statea  to  accommo- 
date the  first  Hlapanlc-owned  toveotment 
»«»«Mwg  houae  to  be  established  to  the 
United  Statea.* 


IfTTER  mOM  OPTOlOiTMBTB 
FOR  SOCIAL  RBBFONSIBILmr 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 


or 
ni  THI  HOU8I  OP 

Wedne$da%  Ajnil  3.  lUS 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  brine  to  the  Attention  of 
my  colleacueg,  a  letter  written  4>y  tlie 
Oi>toaietrlit8  for  Sodal  Rwpongihfllty. 

Their  recotnition  of  the  aenaeleai- 
neaa  and  danger  of  the  armg  race  ia 
•cnnethins  we  an  need  to  take  note  of. 
Their  meaaace  ia  one  that  I  hope  we 
will  all  heed  ao  that  we  may  begin 
uatng  our  reaouroea  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  rather  than  ita  annihila- 
tion. 

I  aulanit  the  letter  of  the  Optom- 
etriata  for  Social  Reqxmgibillty  for  the 
RaooBo: 


Bvrfitipfoai  NJ.  MarOi  27.  IMS. 

Dua  ^——^  or  Conoaoa:  In  IMf, 
former  Prealdeht/Oeneral  Elaenhower  said, 
"I  like  to  bdleve  that  peo^  to  the  long  run 
are  going  to  do  more  to  promote  peaee  than 
are  govemmenta.  Indeed.  I  think  that 
people  want  peace  ao  much  that  one  of 
theae  daya  govemmenta  had  better  get  out 
of  their  way  and  let  them  have  It" 

In  190$  he  had  atated.  "Every  gun  that  is 
nuMle.  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket 
fired,  signifies  to  a  final  aonae  a  theft  from 
thoee  who  hunger  and  are  not  fed— thoee 
who  are  cold  and  not  dothed.  Thia  world  to 
anna  is  not  spending  money  alone— It  is 
■pendtog  the  sweat  of  its  laboma.  the 
genius  of  Its  sdentista.  the  hopea  of  ita  chil- 
dren." 

Eisenhower's  views  to  one  way  or  another 
have  been  repeated  not  only  by  the  majori- 
ty of  the  American  people  and  milliona  out- 
side of  our  own  country,  but  by  experts  to 
the  field  of  weaponry,  health,  education, 
the  arts,  sdence,  labor,  religion— to  every 
field  of  endeavor. 

All  reoogniae  the  delusion  that  "more  and 
bigger  Is  safer."  The  Admlniatration  Is  out 
of  step.  Tour  role  is  historic  We  hope  that 
you  wfll  be  your  own  man  and  vote  against 
the  MX  missile  and  the  "Star  War"  adven- 
ture. Both  are  a  step  beekward  from  the  for- 
ward move  toward  security  from 


The  MX  missile  has  been  shown  to  be  in- 
efficient and  unworkable  as  a  defeiishre 
weapon.  And  if  the  klea  of  Star  Wars  Is  to 
keep  us  safe  from  a  nuclear  weapons  attadi, 
it  Is  cheaper  and  safer  to  negotiate  nudear 
weapons  out  of  existence. 

We  are  at  a  technological  potot  where  we 
can  uae  the  bUllons  dther  for  food,  educa- 
tion, health,  a  dean  environment  a  virtual 
Heavenly  earth,  or  prepare  for  blowing  up 
the  world  even  as  we  finanoe  it  by  demean- 
ing our  people  and  their  quality -of  life. 

The  decision  of  the  Issue  ia  to  your 
hands— history  looks  to  you)  We  urge.  hope, 
and  expect  to  hear  that  you  wiU  vote  for  a 
peaceful,  healthy  future— against  the  MX 
missile  aiMl  the  "Star  Wars"  adventure. 
Moot  sincerely. 

Da.  OaoMS  L.  Baowii.  ZHrsetono 


April  S,  1985 

CONTRACmiO  CONDUCnD 
OVER  aOLD|3V  SAFETY  NET 

HON.  GEmSffORSn 

omiinnsot* 
ni  THB  HOU8B  <W  UnBBITATnm 

Wednetdai,  ApHl  3.  l»tS 

•  Mr.  SIKORSkL  Mr.  Cftieaker,  on 
Sunday,  the  W4diingt<m  Poat  pub- 
liahed  the  firgt  tt  a  aeriea  of  IndepCh 
artkdea  on  def eqw  oontraettng.  Thia 
aeriea  wadeaearm  the  coat  ovemina, 
improprletiea.  and  abuaea  we>e  been 
uncovering  in  theOveiaight  and  Invea- 
tigatiixia  Subcommittee  on  Ikiergy  and 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Reagan  prefeta  to  call  "the  arae- 


imlof 


iCOitBOC 

StfinTNfeT 
(By  Rtek  Atkto^  and  mad  Hlatt) 

When  a  smaD  def^nae  oontraetor  to  Plori- 
da  waa  going  broke)  two  years  ago.  the  De- 
f enae  Department  gid  what  haa  bean  done 
to  the  name  of  nattmal  aecurity  mote  than 
6.000  timea  ainoe  1M8:  It  bailed  out  the  ooaa- 
pany.  ' 

The  $14  mlllian  grant  to  the  Wayne  H. 
Cidoney  Co.  of  TaUahaasee.  a  maker  o(  am- 
munition caaia  for  the  AlO 
pocket  change  by  Ffntagon 

But  It  provMad  a  perfect  ayo^  of  the 
giriden  aafety  net  jthe  Ihilted 
woven  beneath  the  natkm's  moi 
slal  induatry-the  d^f enae  1 

The  bailout  waa  IMtowed  under  an  aet  of 
'y^gnrnt  that  haa  been  uaed  to  ptanp  out 
hundreds  of  milUona  of  didlara  over  the  laat 
27  years,  while  ninatoing  nearly  hidden 
from  public  view:  the  Kxtraocdtoary  Con- 
tractual Rdlef  Aet 

The  rdlef  to  Col^ney.  moreover,  waa  not 
from  an  act  of  God  or  natural  diaaster  or 
fickle  ahlft  of  govertmeotal  policy. 

The  Air  Force  i^aeued  Ootawy  despite 
concluding  that  the  company  had  ddlber- 
atdy  underbid  op  afms  eontraeta. 

What  Qdoney  fflitodnatea  la  bow  throuili- 
ly  Coogrcas  and  thb  Pentagon  taaalate  the 
defenae  induatry  ftom  the  normal  rough- 
and-tumble  risks  of  BOing  buaiiHas. 

From  cradle  to  grave  to  the  Ufe  of  a 
weapon  the  nation'*  defenae  glanta  are  cod- 
dled to  ways  only  dreamed  about  by  moat 
commercial  eompa^iea.  enaurtog  that  tern 
defense  oontraotoiaffall  and  adding  a  hidden 
surcharge  to  every  military  budget 

The  Pentagon  ioothea  ito  contractors 
through  the  birth  Mngatrf  a  new  weapon  by 
picking  up  the  tab  If  or  even  unaoUdted  and 
unsuccessful  propodalB. 

It  consoles  the  bereaved  anna  maker  at 
the  death  of  a  wea^  with  htfty  "termtaa' 
tlon"  feea. 

And  along  the  wi^.  the  government  agato 
and  agato  trusts  tb*  defense  induatry  to  tdl 
it  what  to  buy  and  bow  much  to  pay. 

Agato  and  again,  the  government  paya  for 
contractor  mlstakea. 

Agato  and  agato  government  underwritea 
Industry's  costs  with  what  amount  to  toter- 
est  free  loans. 

Somebody  said  that  the  Pentagon  runa 
the  world's  seoond-)argeat  plannwl  economy 
after  the  Kremliiv"  nld  defenae  analyat 
Wolfgang  Demlaehi  "I  think  thaf*  a  little 
harsh,  but  there's  ^Hnethlng  to  it' 

This  artide  ia  the  first  to  an 
series  that  wfll  1«^  at  thia  and  other  aa- 
pects  of  the  pecullkr  instttutloo  that  Preai- 
dent  Dwight  D.  Elaenhower  darkly  dubbed 
the  military-industrial  complex"  and  that 


the  fbaturea  of  that  American  ar- 


At  the  asMpotat  of  Reagan's  diht-year, 
$3J  MllioB  defeue  buiktaip.  the  Pentagon 
la  irt"i*'"g  an  average  $3$  million  every 
hour— M  hours  a  day.  aeven  days  a  week. 

In  the  tkne  It  takea  to  read  thia  paragraph 
aloud,  the  United  Statea  wiU  spend  $100,000 
fordefene. 

Hie  defense  industry  la  racking  up  record 
proflta.  with  many  multtaaUonal  oorpora- 
tlooa  findtog  their  military  busineas  two  or 
three  timea  more  rewarding  than  oommer- 
dal  aalea. 

The  top  1$  oontracton  last  year  had  com- 
bined aalea.  military  and  commercial,  of 
more  than  $m  bauon. 

Few  of  the  country's  defense  giants  have 
paid  any  federal  income  taxea  to  the  past 
three  yeara. 

Oeneral  Dynamics  Corp.,  the  nation's 
largeat  defence  oootractor.  has  paid  no  f ed- 
erai  taxea  sinee  1973.  Tlie  Grumman  Corp. 
la  paying  fMeral  taxea  this  year  for  the  first 
time  atawe  1976. 

pnrflta  parartoTlnally  increase  as 
rise,  to  many  caaea  there  ia  no  incen- 
tive   for   contractors    to    save    taxpayers' 


As  Sen.  WUllam  Proxmire  (D-Wia.)  put  It 
"Hie  hitfier  the  ooat  the  hlghCT  the  profit 
It's  an  perfectly  legal  to  the  topay-turvy 
world  of  defenae  contracting." 

"Hie  induatry  haa  more  than  its  share  of 
patrtota  who  have  performed  technological 
wonders  to  advancing  the  state  of  weaponry 
for  American  aoldien  andaallors. 

But  peialBtent  revelatioiu  of  exorbitantly 
prioed  coffee  pota.  ahoddy  missiles  and  tax- 
payer aubaldlea  for  executives'  high-rolling 
life  styles  alao  provoke  questionB  about 
whether  the  industry  has  eiailoited— and 
thua  undomined— the  national  ccmsensus  to 
rearm  America. 

The  araenal  of  democracy  tndudea  30.000 
prime  contractora  and  160.000  subcontrae- 
toia  and  vendora.  They  labor  under  164  ac- 
counting ayatema  uaed  by  the  Pentagon,  as 
weD  aa  purehaaing  rules  that  fill  more  than 
7.600  pagea  five  timea  the  length  of  I<eo 
ToMoy'a  '"War  fj»«<  Peace." 

Some  inUUng  of  the  torrent  of  papCT  in- 
volved can  be  leaned  from  Lockheed 
Can>.'a  recently  aubmltted  propoaal  to  build 
a  new  mllttary  tranaport  Jet:  One  ovy  of 
the  plan  wdgbed  three  tone  and  had  to  be 
dellverad  to  the  Air  Force  by  cargo  plane. 

Thia  year,  the  Defenae  Dqwrtment  wiU 
Issue  16  mllllan  oootraets  for  purehaaes  of 
everyUilng  from  aoeka  to  submarlnea.  all  su- 
pervlaed  by  64.000  officials  who  do  the  Pen- 
tagon^ ahopplng. 

"Without  queation.  It's  the  Uggeet  thtog 
that  afflleta  ua  ...  the  vastnem  of  this  bu- 
reaucracy." aald  Navy  Secretary  John  F. 
Lehman  Jr..  one  of  the  moat  aggreaaive  Pen- 
tagon advoeatea  for  competition  and  curbs 
onooata. 

"Nobody  really  realises  how  big  this  buUd- 
tog  Is  and  how  complex  it  has  become," 
T.»i»ti»^«  nld.  "It's  really  like  an  ant  on  an 
dephant'B  knee  trying  to  deecrtbe  it 

"Hm  problem  Juat  gets  worse  and  worse 
and  wane  every  year.  Unfortunately,  what 
it  createe  la  the  Ideal  enviroiunent  for  mo- 
nopoly rdatlonshlpa." 

Or.  aa  former  Deputy  Defenae  Secretary 
David  Packard  put  it  to  1970,  "Frankly,  gen- 
tleman, to  dfffwiae  procurement  we  have  a 
real  mem  on  our  hands." 


7567 

Weapons  were  simple  enough  that  with 
few  exoeptlona.  government  araenala  could 
massproduee  (he  requlaite  rifles, 
and  other  totda  of  battle. 

When  warfare  took  to  the  i 


Before  World  War  n.  there  was  no  de- 
fense industry  as  we  Imow  it  today. 


of 


buUdtogthei 

planra.  and  the  induatry  waa  bora. 

By  1068.  only  10  percent  of  the  nation's 
muntUono  were  made  to  U&  araenala. 

Since  then,  captalna  of  the  defenae  Indua- 
try have  proclaimed  themsdvea  paragona  of 
free  enterptiae. 

But  the  arma  baxaar  remains  a  businem 
like  no  other,  part  regulated  utQity,  part  na- 
tional asset  part  reaper  of  subsidiaed  profit 

Itoder  a  broad  and  bipartisan  policy,  the 
United  Statea  has  dioaen  to  nurture  an 
dabonte  defenae  induatrial  baae,  ready  to 
reapood  ahould  the  nation  agato  be  plunged 
tototfobalwar. 

It  la  that  fundamental  manifesto  that 
cauaea  the  Pentagon  to  go  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  nurture  the  defense  industry  to 
peacetime. 

"Bther  overtly  or  subconsciously,  we 
don't  let  them  go  out  of  businem  because  of 
oonoem  about  the  defenae  industrial  base," 
MaJ.  Oen.  Bernard  U  Wdss.  chief  of  Air 
Force  contracting  policy,  said  to  an  toter- 
vlew.  "We  can  drive  the  Industry  to  survival 
of  the  fltteat  but  then  well  have  even  more 
ade^ource  contraets  and  no  Induatrial  base. 

"Who  should  say  whether  that  industrial 
baae  is  worth  the  coet?"  Wdm  added.  "I 
think  it  Is." 

The  Reagan  admlniatration  took  office  de- 
termined to  stop  what  it  viewed  as  the  ero- 
sion of  the  military's  Industrial  underjito- 


Admlnistration  pdicy,  best  articulated  by 
former  deputy  defense  Secretary  Ftank  C. 
Cariuod.  called  tar  higher  industry  profits, 
lower  risk  and  cloaer  working  ties  between 
contractors  and  the  PentagocL 

Thia  attitude  of  partnership  has  leached 
much  of  the  risk  from  the  defense  busineBs, 
turning  it  toto  what  author  and  Pentagon 
critic  Ocffdon  Adams  calls  "a  funny  form  of 
eairftaliam." 

In  fact  Industry  and  government  often 
are  so  snui^  totertwined  that  defenae  con- 
tractors hdp  define  the  enemy  threat  ea- 
aentlally  creating  their  own  marlut  and 
then  design,  build  and  teat  the  weapons  to 
meet  that  threat 

The  Defense  Nudear  Agency,  for  exam- 
ple, ia  reaponailde  for  doing  much  of  the 
Pentagon's  thtoking  about  nuclear  war. 

When  DNA  wanted  to  think  about  "hard- 
ening" the  electronlca  to  VJB.  weapons 
against  the  dectromagnetic  effects  of  an 
atomic  explosion,  it  appointed  a  technical 
adviaory  group  to  stwb^  the  Issue. 

Eleven  of  the  18  advlaers.  inrlnding  the 
chairman  and  executive  secretary,  were  de- 
fenae contractota,  according  to  a  Defmse  to- 
qieetiM'  general's  audit  last  falL 

Almoat  90  percent  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars subaequently  spent  on  the  program 
wait  to  the  same  contractors  who  bad  rec- 
«mwi»nH«wi  thcmsdves  for  the  Jobs. 

In  fact  the  Defense  Department  frequent- 
ly relies  on  contractors  for  everything  from 
pridng  data  to  the  Inspectkm  of  the  c(mi- 
tractors'  own  construction  projects. 

Federal  law,  for  example,  gives  the  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  review  contractors'  fi- 
nancial rec(»ds  to  verify  coat  and  pricing  to- 
fnmation. 

But  Woodrow  Murphy,  the  Pentagon's 
chief  watchdog  at  Texas  Instruments  for 
three  years,  was  so  effectively  barred  from 
doing  his  JoA>  that  "today  I  don't  even  know 
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when  tbe  ■ccounthn  depvtment  is"  at  tbe 
eomiMiiy.  aooordiiic  to  tbe  reUrad  andltiM^ 
tiMttmcny  to  a  flmate  mbeoouBlttee 


A  defeue  hwpector  genetml'a  audit  team 
laat  year  knkad  at  UC  Fantagon  eontracta 
and  found  evMeoee  of  fraud  in  10  percent  of 
them.  InchMWnt  tl  In  vhicb  tbe  eontraetor 
bad  refuaad  to  let  the  fovenunent  look  at 
tbe  pertinent  reeofdi. 

Aiid  when  the  eontraetor  is  eauctat  over- 
cbantnc  the  Pentagon,  caete  may  drat  on 
for  yeaia.  Durtag  an  appeals  process  that 
can  be  gladal.  the  contractor  gets  free  uae 
of  tbe  taxpayers'  money.  And  there  are  no 
penalties  for  tbe  overcharge  unless  fraud  Is 
proved. 

In  Aprfl  19M.  for  example.  Pentagon  audi- 
tors found  that  0«ieral  Dynamics  bad 
made  a  $3  mOUon  error  In  the  company's 
favor  on  a  contract  for  P16  warplanes.  Tbe 
contractor  quIdUy  agreed  that  it  had  made 
a  mistake— but  managed  to  bold  onto  the 
money.  Interest  free,  for  two  years. 
"nsH  ni «  B*aaxL" 

Lee  lacocca.  cbalrman  of  Chrysler  Corp.. 
Ukes  to  ask  bis  suppliers  who  also  peddle  to 
the  military  whether  there's  easy  money  In 
defense  contracting. 

"They  start  chuckling  and  they  look 
around  to  see  if  the  office  is  bugged."  lacoc- 
ca said  in  an  interview.  "And  they  say,  'It's 
like  shooting  fish  in  a  barreL' " 

Defense  executives  believe  they  should  be 
compensated  for  the  trials  of  serving  a 
single  customer— tbe  DJS.  government— 
which  can  be  fidde,  meddlesome  and  capri- 
cious. 

The  government  has  been  so  sympathetic 
to  that  argument  that  it  has  assumed  many 
of  the  companies'  ordinary  htialnw  costs. 

In  the  commercial  wortd.  for  Instance, 
rompanies  must  dip  into  profits  to  pay  for 
product  development  and  sales.  The  Penta- 
gon, on  the  other  hand,  last  jrear  gave  its 
100  largest  contractors  $3  billion— over  and 
above  profits— for  independent  research  and 
the  cost  m'  submitting  proposals  for  new 


In  the  commercial  world,  companies  usu- 
ally compete  for  btislw.  with  the  losers 
coming  away  empty-handed.  Tbe  Pentagon 
gives  most  of  its  dollars  to  monopoly  or  spe- 
cially chosen  producers,  despite  greater  em- 
phada  on  competition  under  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Even  when  the  Pentagon  orchestrates 
competition,  the  loser  often  wins.  Two  com- 
panies dudbig  for  the  Army's  Hellflre  mis- 
sile biisliw  knew  before  the  fight  bevui 
that  each  would  end  up  with  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  the  poC 

"Tou  turn  on  two  of  the  bull  mooscs," 
said  Pentagon  whistle  blower  A.  Ernest  FHa- 
gerald.  "and  you  pay  'em  both." 

In  the  fceiMifirlal  worl^  a  company  snar- 
ing new  buaintas  has  to  gear  up  with 
tools  and  equipment.  In  the  def  c 
the  Pentagon  often  antes  up  millinns  of  dol- 
lars in  special  tooling  that  the  contractor 
balks  at  buying. 

In  fact,  contractors  are  given  rent-free  use 
of  mote  than  $10  bmion  in  factories  and 
equipment  bought  by,  the  government  Ml 
tanks.  P16  flgbters,  CS  cargo  planes  and 
Stealth  bombers  aU  are  betaig  buUt  by  pri- 
vate companies  in  publicly  owned  factories. 

Businesses  In  the  ooramercial  world  may 
have  to  borrow  money  to  buy  supplies  and 
pay  salaries  But  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, as  one  of  its  first  initiatives,  agreed  to 
pay  large  defsnae  contractors  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  their  coots  every  month,  compared 
to  M  percent  elsewhere  In  government. 
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Consequently.  Lockheed  was  able  to  boast 
in  its  19M  annual  report  that  It  has  smassert 
nearly  $300  million  in  progress  payments 
above  actual  costs. 

In  the  commercial  world,  companies  often 
have  to  pay  expensive  Insurance  premiums. 
They  also  may  find  themselves  losing 
money  to  Inflation  The  Pentagon  frequent- 
ly insures  Its  oontraelon— even  against  their 
own  negligence— whUe  picking  up  the  tab 
for  Inflation,  which  In  the  defense  buslusss 
Is  isnintT''  to  run  $0  percent  higher  than  In 
the  ecnnnmy  as  a  whole. 

Pinally.  in  the  rare  event  that  the  Penta- 
gon derides  to  kill  a  weapons  program  earil- 
er  than  expected,  generous  "termination 
clauses"  can  cushioo  the  contractor  against 
any  financial  shock 

Thus,  when  the  Army  pulled  out  of  a  Joint 
plan  with  the  Marine  Corps  to  buy  light  ar- 
mored vehicles  from  General  Motors  of 
Canada,  the  Marines  suddenly  found  them- 
selves boyliw  75$  vehicles  Inrtead  of  $$$. 
paying  $30,000  moro  for  each  and.  for  good 
measure,  tossing  in  a  $S1  mflUan  suidiane. 
according  to  coogrosslonal  teettmony. 

Defenders  of  the  system  contend  that  if 
eternal  vigUanee  Is  the  price  at  freedom, 
then  this  "funny  form  of  eapttalism"  Is  the 
price  of  eternal  ylgilanoe  Critics  responded 
that  the  system  has  bred  precisely  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  that  Elsenhower 
fretted  about  a  quarter  century  ago. 
ooanucr  irouaumixaT 

It  was  known  simply  as  Change  Order  No. 
173.  a  bureaucratic  sleight«f-band  that 
demonstrated  Just  how  understanding  a  cus- 
tomer the  Pentagon  can  be. 

The  Air  Potoe  bad  agreed  to  pay  Hughes 
Alrcrmft  Co.  $330,000  apiece  for  400  Maver- 
ick air-to-ground  missiles. 

But  when  Hughes  ran  into  trouble  devel- 
oping tbe  new  weapon  and  threatened  to 
bust  Its  budget,  the  Air  Force  cut  a  new  deal 
for  only  390  mtasilea-at  about  $600,000 
apiece. 

That  modification.  No.  173.  was  Just  one 
small  example  of  a  procem  known  in  the 
Pentagon  as  "contract  nourishment" 

It  Is  a  process  that  nurtured  the  Maver- 
ick's supposedly  "fixad-price"  contract  ftom 
$00  million  to  $3M  mlllkm  In  three  years, 
thanks  to  almost  300  sudi  chang«  orders. 

Over  tbe  decadea.  some  large  defense  con- 
tractors have  lost  money.  Others  have  bem 
swallowed  In  mergers.  But  tor  the  most 
part  the  Defense  Department  has  cusb- 
kned  contractors  from  the  Impact  of  their 
sUps  and  stumbles,  at  times  even  rewarding 
them  for  their  own  misrakes 

One  emblem  of  PtntagiMi  indulgence  Is 
the  Extraordinary  Contractual  Relief  Act 
PubUe  lAw  $»-«0t.  which  has  allowwl  the 
government  to  bestow  $1.4  bOlion  on  trou- 
bled contractors  since  IfSO.  Including  the 
hspless  COIoney  Co.  of  TaHahaasae. 

This  law.  enacted  to  protect  companies 
itlal  to  tbe  "«H«»«ii  defeiMe." 
Is  dormant  except  in  ttmea  of  national  emer- 
gency. But  because  President  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man's declaration  of  emergency  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war  in  1$00  nevo'  has 
been  repealed,  the  law  remains  quite  alive. 

In  19$3,  for  example,  Olchner  Mobile  Sys- 
tems of  Old  Porte.  Pa.,  underbid  two  other 
firms  to  win  a  $1 J  million  contract  to  buUd 
"transportable  shelters"  for  the  Army. 

Otehner  then  disclooed  that  It  had  bid  too 
low  after  relying  on  an  obsolete  tax  sched- 
ule. The  mistskr  was  "so  obvious."  the  com- 
pany argued,  that  the  Army  contracting  of- 
ficer should  have  saved  the  company  ftom 
Its  own  arithmetic.  The  Array  agreed  and 
handed  out  $92,000. 
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Def  enden  of  PL  $5-004.  such  as  Wayne  H. 
Cokmey.  vice  president  of  the  nortda  firm, 
contend  that  the  government  would  have 
lost  more  money  had  his  company  been 
shut  dowiL 

"ObvkMisly  I'm  blsaed.  but  it  was  a  heU  of 
a  deal  for  the  taxpayers."  he  said. 

One  of  the  law's  most  enthusiastic  cheer- 
leaders Is  an  arcane  legal  Journal  called  the 
Extraordinary  Contractual  RelM  Reporter. 

"The  fact  that  a  mlatnanaged  ««T»''y 
may  owaslonally  benefit  from  its  relief." 
tbe  Journal  once  said,  "is  Insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  statue's  ability  to  ensure 
that  the  government  promptly  obtains  prod- 
ucU  and  servioes  wsentlal  to  the  national 
defense. 

And  In  truth,  most  large  oootractors  do 
not  need  PL  $5-004.  Instead,  they  rely  on 
more  Informal  methods  of  contract  nourish- 
ment when  thtngi  goaour. 

As  a  result  some.qrttlcs  allege,  companies 
that  perform  poorly  aam  as  much  or  more 
than  oompanlas  buflding  fbst-rate  weapons. 

"It's  for  a  very  simple'  reason."  said  Mi- 
chael R.  Bums,  legislattve  Uaston  for  Bus!- 
nea  Executives  for  National  Security.  "In- 
dustry geU  paid  to  fix  its  mistakes,  nis  like 
consumers  paying  Pord  for  fixing  •»p'"^"t 
gas  tanks  In  their  PIntos." 

Thus,  the  Air  Foree  paid  Lockheed  Corp. 
$1.6  bmion  to  put  new  wings  on  lU  giant  C6 
airplanss  after  studiss  showed  that  the  old 
winas— which  Tiockheed  had  buUt— were  In 
danter  of  cracklnt .  Lockheed  blamed  the 
government's  orltlnal  specifications  for 
shortcomlnts  in  the  C6  wints.  a  dtarge  re- 
peated by  most  contracton  when  problems 


The  tovemment  routinely  pays  for  fixes 
on  a  ■«"»n«w  scale,  too: 

Pratt  *  Whitney  built  a  Jet  flgbter  engine 
that  dldnt  work  as  weO  as  the  Air  Poree 
had  hoped.  A»  a  result  the  Air  Force  paid 
Pratt  *  Whitney  neariy  haU  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  a  multlyear  Component  Improve- 
ment Program— aimed  at  "Improving"  the 
engine  up  to  Its  original  durability  goaL 

In  77  cases  of  shoddy  ooostruetlon  work 
reviewed  by  Pentagon  auditors  In  10$3.  only 
once  was  the  contractor  forced  to  pay  for 
his  mistakes. 

General  Dynamics  built  a  rapid-firing 
shipboard  gun  for  the  Navy  that  worked 
beautifully,  when  it  worlwd.  Unfortunately, 
it  also  leaked-^M  smaD  setback  for  a  ship- 
board weapon  and  frequently  broke  down. 
It  cost  $6  million  to  make  the  guns  water- 
tight and  $0  mUlloa  to  make  them  more  re- 
liable. TBJQ>ayers  paid  for  both. 

A  Navy  spokesman  explained.  "It's  part  of 
the  evolutionary  Improvement  procem 
common  to  most  weapons  and  weapon  sys- 


Wtaen  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Carlucci 
took  office  in  1061,  he  endorsed  the  relative- 
ly radical  idea  that  past  psrf mmance  should 
be  considered  in  awarding  future  Jobs  as  a 
way  to  stop  rewarding  contractors  who  f alL 

Cartucd.  who  has  worked  for  Sears  World 
Trade  Inc.  sinoe  leaving  the  Pentagon  two 
years  ago,  admits  that  the  Idea  never  left 
thetround. 

"There's  a  lot  of  feeltnt  in  [the  Defense 
Department]  that  that  would  turn  Into  a 
blacklist,  and  there's  somrthint  pejorative 
about  that"  he  mused.  "I  sUU  think  there's 
somethint  valuable  In  an  institutkmal 
memory." 

Even  Pentaton  attempts  to  hold  contrac- 
tors responsible  by  offerint  incentives  some- 
times betet  additional  risk-free  profit 

A  construction  contract  for  a  naval  base 
on  the  tiny  Indian  Ocean  island  of  Dieto 


rimilm  bo 
Nav^the 

;Ut^of 


allowed  tbe 
bonus  even  for 
the  General  Aeoount- 


Oareia,  for 
half  of  the  maxhrni 
TtteeUd  by  the  Nai 
Int  Of  floe  found. 

Despite  a  kmt  Ut^v  of  proUemSk  the  con- 
tractor pocketed  $4i9  million  out  of  a  possi- 
ble $«  J  mllUon. 

Pentaton  official^  artued  that  the  $1.$ 
million  the  contraeiBr  dkint  eoDeet 
strated  "dear,  poai^ve  actions  taken  to 
phasiw  to  the  cont^Ktor  the  need  for  an  ef- 
ficient oost-effeetm  constructioa  pnoess." 

Similaily.  the  Ariiy  established  a  $•  mO- 
Uon  award  fee  on  aieontraet  to  eiigliwei'  the 
Pershlnt  n  mtasUe.  !By  simply  devising  what 
was  consMersd  a  tfod  plan,  the  contractor 
qualified  for  three-quarters  of  the  Urn,  irtille 
only  one-quarter  w$s  tied  to  tood  pof oim- 
ance.    > 

"Breaklnt  Into  tte  defense  bustneas  Is  one 
of  tbe  naat  frustrattnt.  Ume-oonooming  and 
difficult  operattofw,"  Navy  Secretary 
Lehman  said.  "But  poet  you're  in.  you  stay 
in."« 
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small  coHegea,  yet  they  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  to  us  about  the  matters  at  hand. 

Ttito  ttum^t  nm...rt  my  mind  dUTtUR  the 

past  eoiiple  of  weeks  as  I  spent  some  time, 
though  hardly  as  muda  as  I  would  have 
Uked.  at  AMan  College  In  Michigan  and 
Mbont  St  Marya  College  In  Maryland. 
Both  an  pttvate  adMwls  with  enrollments 
of  about  1.700:  both  were  founded  under 
dturdi  affniattf  but  no  lonter  tmpoee 
rltM  reUtlous  requirements  on  their  stu- 
dents: both  charge  tuition  and  fees  that 
thowh  reasonable  by  ooraparison  with  the 
Ivy  Leatue.  would  be  forbidding  to  many 
prospective  students:  botb  are  located  in  at- 
tractive but  rather  rural  and  isolated  set- 


LET8  HEAli  IT  FOR  SMALL 
CO^JiBOBB 


HON.  L  IHpMAS  COLEMAN 

oriossouai 
ni  THB  BOTrgg  4)9  ■BPBBBHTarnm 
Wedneada^.  Ajnii  3.  IMS 
•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Mlnourl  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Mmrdh  18.  IMS.  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Induded  an  edttorlal  by 
Jonathan  Tarmey  entitled  "The 
Lesson  To  Be  ifound  In  Small  Col- 
leges." The  editorial  highlights  some 
interesting  poinU  at  a  time  when 
many  gmall  oolleies  find  themadves  at 
a  paradox:  A  tradition  of  pride  in  pro- 
ducing an  extrao^tUnary  edueatton  ex- 
perience, tempefed  by  rlalfig  educa- 
tional costs  tha4  threaten  their  very 
existence. 

Danger  signaU  point  to  the  strong 
possibility  that  Imany  small  colleges 
will  be  forced  to  close  their  doors  over 
the  next  few  yews  because  tbey  are 
not  cost  ef  f  ectivflL  I  believe  this  is  a  po- 
tential disaster  for  American  higher 
education. 

I  am  the  gradi^  of  William  Jewell 
College,  a  smallj  liberal  art  college  in 
Liberty.  MO.  WUllam  Jewell  College 
and  other  smaU  tolleges  are  important 
components  in  our  strong,  diverse 
system  of  high^  education.  I  bdieve 
we  must  woit  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  stnall  colleges. 

I  hope  that  w^  colleagues  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  read  this  interest- 
ing viewpoint 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Mar.  1$.  10081 
Tbs  Lnsoii  Tf  Bx  Foum  in  Siuu. 
Ooiuas 
(By  Jonathan  Tardley)  f^'" 

In  aU  the  bullabWoo  about  '•'f'-rjiH*-    Jl|gs   < 
tlon  that  of  late  has  stirred  up  SoBkta  vHBfi^, 


Both,  in  other  words,  are  atypical  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  which  most 
American  stndenU  find  themselves,  snd  no 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  suggest  that 
they  provide,  for  most  students,  a  realistic 
alternative  to  larger  and  less  expensive  In- 
stttuthKM.  But  to  the  visitor  who  has  been 
immoaod  In  the  problems  of  Ug-tlme 
higher  edueatton,  they  provide  a  refreshing 
and  Instructive  contrast  Where  the  large 
schools  seem  more  and  more  preoocm>ied 
with  perpetuattng  the  prof  esstnlate  and  iU 
vartoos  support  systems,  the  small  ones  ac- 
tually aeom  to  be  concentrating  on  giving 
their  students  something  that  passes  f  m-  an 


emotion,  one  detail  seems  to  have 
largely  umremarke^  The  principal  subjects 
of  discussion  have  been  the  country's  large 
coUegea  and  unlveSdtiea.  eapedally  those  of 
the  publicly  suppotted  variety  that  have  ex- 
panded so  extrava$anUy  in  tbe  years  since 
World  War  EL  Th4re  has  been,  by  contrast 
relatively  little  discuaslon  of  the  country's 


In  some,  of  not  all,  respects,  the  best  thing 
about  small  ooDeges  Is  tbat  they  are  amalL 
Low  enrollments  and  tight  budgets  discour- 
age. If  iM>t  prohibit  the  expansion  of  depart- 
ments beyond  the  number  of  professora 
needed  to  teach  the  required  and  electhre 
uiutsea.  What  thla  meana  ia  that  professors 
are  espeoted  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
ilsmiiKsii  and  its  Inhabitants  rather  than  to 
the  careerist  proJeeU  throu^  which  rep- 
utations too  often  are  made  in  the  larger. 
ostoMlbly  more  inestiglous  institutions.  It  Is 
nettber  stmpUfteation  nor  sentimentallxa- 
tkn  to  say  that  at  the  small  colleges  more 
often  than  not  the  students  come  first 

Not  only  that  but  they  are  offered  an 
education  that  Is  stripped  of  much  of  the 
frhnrilty  so  widespread  elsewhere.  No  doubt 
the  small  odleges  have  managed  to  come  up 
with  thdr  fun  share  of  courses  catering  to 
dther  the  Isilnraa  of  studenU  or  the  vanity 
of  profeasors.  but  there  simply  Is  not  room 
In  them  for  the  unchecked  proliferation  of 
atademic  busywork.  Thus  the  English  de- 
partments actaally  teadi  literature,  and  at- 
tempt to  imbue  in  their  students  some  ap- 
predattoo  for  and  understanding  of  It  at 
many  of  tbe  Mg  schools,  by  contrast  the 
s!ngM«ti  departments  are  turning  into  as- 
ssnibly  lines  for  tbe  manufacture  of  aca- 
demic "critics"  for  few  of  whom,  cruelly 
enou^  there  wUl  be  teaching  Jobs  In  acade- 
mla— the  only  Jobs  for  which  tbey  have 
been  trained— since  the  professors  who 
taught  them  have  tenured  the  market  all  to 
themselves. 

In  the  liberal  arts,  at  least  the  smaU  col- 
leges seem  considerably  more  connected  to 
the  world's  realities  than  are  tbe  large  ones; 
there  is  little  room  In  them  for  departments 
that  do  not  suit  the  actual 
of  their  atudents.  At  Mount  St. 
^or  example,  there  la  a  writing  pro- 


but  It  la  hardly  what  aiurone  having 
an  aMiaalntanoe  with  writdnt  programs  else- 
where would  be  led  to  expect.  Tes,  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  write  short  stories  and  poetry  at 
Mount  St  Mary's  and  have  them  read  by  a 
member  of  tbe  staff,  but  "ereaUve  writing" 
is  not  the  program's  preoccupation.  Rather, 
It  exists  to  train  atudenta  in  the  clear  expoa- 
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Itory  writing  that  wUl  almost  certainly  be 
expected  of  them  tai  whatever  careers  they 
choose  to  pursue.  No  maior  in  writing  is  of- 
fered; writtng  is  viewed,  as  it  should  be.  as  a 
necessary  corollary  to  a  major  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  rather  than  an  academic  end 
in  and  of  itself. 

The  smaU  colleges  simply  aren't  in  tbe 
businem  of  produdng  "critics"  for  whom 
there  are  no  academic  feather  beds  or  "writ- 
era"  who  wm  to  forever  nnptiblished.  If 
nothlnt  else,  economic  realities  foioe  them 
to  desltn  and  constantly  to  redesitn— cur- 
rlCDia  to  which  their  students  wfll  respond 
podttvely.  In  small  eoDegea.  if  atudent 
demand  for  a  apedfic  oourse  or  even  a  spe- 
dfle  major  withers  away,  then  the  course  or 
major  wm  be  discontinued.  This  causes  un- 
pleasant disruptions,  needlem  to  say.  and  it 
has  caused  some  levU  action  over  the  right 
of  odleges  to  dismiss  tenured  professors, 
but  it  keeps  tbe  colleges  on  thdr  toes. 

This  coming  to  terms  with  reaUty  does 
have  its  pittalls.  chief  among  irtiich  is  tbe 
temptation  to  offer  trendy  courses  of  study 
WhUe  abandoning  traditional  ones.  Thus 
some  of  tbe  small  colleges  have  rushed  ea- 
gerly into  instructkm  in  tbe  use  of  coraput- 
era  and  other  teefantriogleal  marvela,  per- 
ceiving thla  as  a  way  to  attract  students. 
Such  pcdldes  nuy  move,  in  the  long  run. 
pcnny-wiee  snd  pmmd-foolisb.  But  there  is 
little  evidence  that  many  of  these  schools 
are  abandoning  the  core  arts-and^dences 
curriculum  In  order  to  suit  the  passing 
fancr.  they  seem  committed  to  offering 
strong  education,  both  basic  and  rounded,  as 
their  primary  attraction. 

Tbey  are  not  perfect  of  course,  and  the 
iitmlrf«irr  had  best  be  made:  The  prfndpal 
trouble  with  small  oollegea  la  that  well, 
they  an  amalL  In  the  medfic  jnatances  of 
Albion  and  Mount  St  Mary's,  campus  life 
may  well  be  full  and  free:  but  it  is  often  the 
case  that  small  colleges  turn  so  obsessively 
inward  that  the  atnuMvhere  becomes  posi- 
tively incestuous.  A  smaU  college  is  a  very 
small  world,  and  tbe  tendency  for  it  to 
become  utterly  preoccuirted  with  itself  Is  ex- 
oeediniJy  difficult  to  resist  The  resulU  can 
be  most  dIsagreeaUe:  Mtter  rivalries  among 
the  faculty  tbat  invariably  descend  from 
the  professional  to  the  personal,  divisions 
within  the  student  body  among  cliques  and 
coteries  of  various  persuasions,  fierce  re- 
sentment sgalnst  administrators  nho  must 
make  tbe  bard  dedsfbna  the  aforemen- 
tioned econondc  realltiea  dkstate.  Small  may 
be  beautiful,  but  it  can  be  ugly  as  weU. 

Tbat  thouth.  Is  not  the  point  responsible 
peoi^  at  small  oolletes  are  fully  aware  of 
their  potential  sbortcomlnta.  whteh  is  why. 
amont  other  thlnga,  many  teachers  simI  ad- 
ministrators live  a  healthy  distance  from 
the  TwipiwM  where  they  worl^  Tbe  point 
rather,  is  that  In  some  important  respects 
the  small  oolletm  seem  more  connected 
with  the  real  buainess  of  education  than  tbe 
larger  ones,  too  many  of  which  have  gotten 
too  bit  for  their  own— not  to  mention  their 
students'— tood.  Aa  the  country  tries  to 
f  iture  out  what  has  gone  wront  with  hither 
education  and  how  it  can  be  fixed,  tbe  ex- 
ana>le  these  colletes  set  deserves  doeer  at- 
tention than  it  has  thus  far  gotten.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
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and  Office  of  Insoector  OeneraL  all  of 


April  S.  1985 

Coeameroe.  Science,  and  TrmnsDort&tion 


Aprils,  1985 
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ooBunittces.  suboommlttees.  Joint  oom- 
mittees,  uid  oommitteei  of  conf erenoe. 
This  title  requlrea  all  such  committees 
to  m>tlfy  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— doignated  by  the  Rules 
Oommlttee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
puipose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerisation  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
main section  of  the  Comokbsioiial 
Racoao  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  4.  IMS.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Rbc(»o. 

MSSmf  CS  SCHSDULKD 

APRILS 
»:Msjn. 
Joint  Boooomlc 
To  hold  hearinai  on  the  omdoyment/ 
unemployraent  iltustlon  for  March. 

SD-S38 
APRIL  IS 
«:s6sjn. 
Agrlcultuic  Nutrition,  and  Foreatry 
To  iMiinif  heartnsa  on  S.  SOI  and  S.  616. 
bUla  to  expand  export  marketa  for  VA 
agrkultuial      commodlUea,      proride 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
en.  aHure  comumen  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reaaonable  prtcea. 
and  continue  low-lnoaine  food  aartat- 
ance  prosrams.  focusins  on  commodity 
aolatance  for  conservation  protrama. 

SR-938A 
1:30  pjn. 
Banking.  Houains.  and  Urban  Affaln 
Houains  and  Urban  Affaln  Subeoeunlttee 
To  miinif  heartnsa  on  S.  607.  authorli- 
inc  fundi  tor  certain  procrama  of  the 
Department  of  Houdnc  and  Urban 
Development. 

8D-SS8 
2:00  pjn. 
Asrlculture.  Nutrition,  and  Foreatry 
To  continue  bearings  on  8.  SOI  and  8. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
U.&  agricultural  commodltlea.  ivovlde 
ivioe  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  coasumen  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reaaonable  prioea. 
and  continue  low-tocorae  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focusing  on  commodity 
isslstanrr  for  research  and  extenalon 


programs. 


SR-OaSA 


APRIL  16 
9-JOajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servloea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1M6  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Departmental  llanagemoit  (salariea 
and  expenses).  Office  for  CIvU  Rights. 
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and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Sdenee.  and  Transportation 
Sdenee,  Technology,  and  Spaise  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  new 
techmriogles  in  Industrial  competitive- 

SR-aS3 
Rulea  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1988. 

8R-301 


April  S,  1985 


April  S,  1985 


10:001 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttmatca  for  flacal  year  I006  for  certain 
defense  programa.  focuatng  on  Navy 
shipbuilding  and  conversion. 

SD-l»a 
Approprlatlona 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendea  Sub- 
ooramlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatca  for  flaea)  year  1000  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminls- 
tration.  Departssent  of  TVaavMrta- 
tkm. 

8D-138 
Environment  and  Public  Wwks 
Environmental  Pollution  Subooounlttee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  8.  728.  authortelng 
funds  for  fiscal  yean  19M  through 
1900  for  programs  of  the  Endangered 
SpedesAct 

8D-406 
Governmental  Affaln 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inveatlga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
XJA.  Government  personnel  security 
system. 

SD-342 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  IMO  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mtaea.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-1S8 

APRIL  IT  * 


Approprlatlona 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  8ei»lcca.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Indudtaig  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, special  Instltutlona.  Including 
Howard  University.  hlltng»ial  educa- 
tion, and  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-118 

Appropriations  ^g^i^ 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Jbdldaiy, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146,  Capitol 


OoBunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Sdenee,  Technology,  and  Spsice  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  effect  of 
new  technologies  In  Industrial  com- 
petitiveness. 

SR-3S3 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  an  adminis- 
tration report  on  prospective  payment 
for  skilled  nursing  facilities  under  the 
Medicare  Program. 

SD-21S 
iMbOT  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  acttvltlea  of  the 
International  Labor  OrganlxaUon. 

SD-4S0 
lOMajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Servloe.  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
VS.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaln 
Securitiea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Oonmiasion. 

8D-888 
Governmental  Affaln 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  InvesUga- 


To  continue  hearings  on  the  stattis  of 
the  U.S.  Government  personnel  securi- 
ty system. 

8D-S42 
1:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  In  closed  session  on 
proposed  leglalatVm  authorising  funds 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatlga- 
tlon.  Department  of  Justice. 

»-407.  Capitol 

APRIL  18 
9:30  ajo. 
Agrlcultun,  Nutrition,  and  Foreatry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  801  and  S.  616. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  U  A 
aplcultural      oommoditlea.      provide 
price  and  Income  i»v>tection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  oonaumen  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reaaonable  prioea. 
and  continue  low-Income  food  aasist- 
anoe  programa.  focusing  on  agribusl- 


SR-328A 
Commerce,  Sdenee,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-28S 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  hearings  on  S.  728.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  yean  1988  through 
1990  for  programs  of  the  Endangered 
lAct. 

SD-tOO 
Governmental  Affaln 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  VS.  Government  personnel  securi- 
ty system. 

SD-342 


2:00  p.m. 
Apinopriatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subooramlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearing!  <»>  proposed  budget  es- 
Umatea  for  fls^  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowisent  for  the  Humanitiea. 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 


APRIL  19 


10:30) 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  of  the  Peer 
Review  organisations. 

8D-218 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servioea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Rslated  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearlnv  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  flatal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  tndudlng  de- 
mentary  andl  secondary  education, 
education  bl«k  grants,  impact  aid.  re- 
search and  statistics,  and  librariea. 

SD-118 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hea^bigs  on  Senate  ooramit- 
tee  resolutloi^  requesting  (gnds  for 
operating  expSnses  for  1988. 

j  8R-30I 

10:00  a.m.  I 

Approprlatlona     ' 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearing  on  pnqxMed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Forest  Service^  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

8D-1S8 


2:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Ehibcommlttee 
To  bold  hearlni^  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fistxl  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  VS.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  pro- 
grams. 

SD-138 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hesrlngs  on  Senate  commit- 
tee reaolutions  requesting  funds  for 
operating  expenses  for  1985. 

8R-S01 


9:30 


A^RIL 


24 


Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hoar^ngs  on  &  501  and  8. 818. 
bills  to  expand  export  aaaikets  for 
United  States  agricultural  eommodr 
Ities.  provide  ^rice  and  ineosM  protec- 
tion for  faimtts,  assure  i 
abundance  of  food  and  flber  at  i 
able  prioea.  ahd  continue  low-inoome 
food  assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  attlstance  for  rural  credit 
prognm.    y  ^^ 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  ami  Human  Servioea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Routed  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearingi  on  pnvooed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  fl«»l  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Including  stu- 
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dent  *«'««»^«'  aasistanoe,  guaranteed 
student  loana,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loana  and  Insurance,  college  housing 
loana,  educational  research  and  train- 
ing. 

SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commeroe.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Briated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  cm  proposed  budget  es- 
tiBHtas  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
paitaent  of  Justice,  the  Legal.  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 

8-146.  Capitol 
Commeroe.  Sdenee.  and  Tranqwrtation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
autbotlsing   funds    for    the    Federal 
IVade  Commission. 

SR-253 
lOHWajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates f«-  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Fsderal  Bnergency  Management 
Agency,  and  tlie  Environmental  Pro- 
teetton  Ag^wy. 

SD-124 
Approprlatlona 

Tranapottatlon  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
ooaamlttSe 
To  bold  bearings  on  pncvoaed  budget  ea- 
ttsastes  tat  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
VS.  Coast  Guard.  D^Mulment  of 
Ttansportation. 

8D-138 

Commeroe.  Science,  and  Trani^Mtstion 
Merdumt  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  the  consolidation  of 
certain  trade  routea. 

8R-232 

APRIL25 
9:80  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  501  and  8. 
818.  biUa  to  expand  export  mariwts  for 
multed  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  fSnners.  assure  oonsumen  an 
«»^-«'*«'M«-  of  food  and  flber  at  reason- 
abte  prioea.  and  continue  low-inoome 
food  aaristanff  programs. 

SR-328A 
AppropriaUooB 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servioea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearingi  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timataa  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ratiOB  tat  PuUio  Broadcasting.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. National  Commission  on  librar- 
ies and  Infotmation  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 

Comnmce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
To  b^  bearings  In  conjimction  with 
the  National  Ocean  PoUcy  Study  on 
propoaed  legislation  authorising  funds 
for  the  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  and  flahery  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At-^ 
moBirtierIc  Administration,  Depart- 
ment ^  CoKunerce. 

SR-2S3 
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10-.00I 
Appr<yr1ations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearing  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

,  SD-124 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  devekwment  pro- 
gram, focusing  on  atimilc  energy  de- 
fense adlvitles. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcmnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmates.for  fiscal  year  1986. for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
eluding  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-138 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  53  and 
8.  652.  bills  authorizing  funds  tat  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

8D-406 

10:30  ajn. 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 

committee      resolutions      requesting 

funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1986. 

8R-301 
2HWpjn. 
'Aivropriatkms 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommlt- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  prmxised  budget  es- 
timates fOT  fiscal  year  1986  tat  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-1S8 

APRIL28 

9-JOajn. 
Governmental  Affaln 
Civil  Servloe.  Post  Offlttt  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  to'  review  options  for 
conducting  a  pay  equity  study  of  the 
Federal  pay  and  classification  systems. 

SD-342 

APRIL  29 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdenee.  and  Transportation 
Surface  Tranvortatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authori^ng  funds  for  Amtrak. 

SR-2S3 


10:00  f 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
'  To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  health 
prevention/promotion    for    Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

SD-21S 

AFRIL30 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pnvosed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldien'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
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ttve  Piyment  *^~T'nilwltni.  RaUroad 
Rctlrenant  Board.  Natknal  Labor  le- 
Board.  NaUenal  Mediattan 
OOBA  ReTtov  Coomtalon. 
and  the  FMoal  Mediattaa  and  Coodl- 


SD-lia 
■nrtrotBient  and  PubUc  Workr 
To  bold  Joint  boartaga  wltb  tbe  Conunit- 
toe  on  Oovcnimental  Aftetn*  Bnboom- 
Blttee  on  Oovernmental  Kffleleney 
and  the  DMrlet  of  OohanHa  on  global 
fofccaattnc  capability. 

8D-342 
Ooreramental  Affaln 
OovenuBcntal  mhJenCii  and  tbe  DMrtct 
of  CnhimNa  Wnbnominlttee 
To  bold  Joint  baarinv  witb  tbe  Oommlt- 
tee  on  ■nrinnmcnt  and  PubUc  Works 
on  global  focccasting  capability. 

8D-342 
10:00  ajn. 
AppffoprtatlooB 

Intarlor  and  IMated  Agendoo  Subeommlt- 
tae 
To  bold  baartnci  on  propoaad  budget  ea- 
ttaaatea  for  flKal  year  lOM  for  tbe 
Office  of  tbe  Secretary  awl  tbe  Office 
of  tbe  Solfcitor.  Department  of  tbe  In- 
terior. 

8D-13S 
ApproprtattaM 
TraMpoitatlon  and  Related  Agendeo  Sub- 


TO  hold  bearing  on  pitipoatd  budget  ea- 
tlnatea  for  ftaal  year  IMO  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  Tramportatlon  and  relat- 
ed agendea. 

8D-ia4 

MATl 


Oonmeroe,  Scienoe.  and  Traniportatlon 
Communicatiana  t^itM^wpmiUtt 
To  bold  bearlnv  on  propoaed  legWatkm 
anthoridiw  fundi  for  the  National 
Tflfmmmiintraflnna  and  Inftemation 
Adralnlitratlon. 

SR-48S 
MOajn. 
Appropriationa 

I^bor.  Health  and  Human  Benkaea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendee  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  boMtaga  on  propoeed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  ftacal  year  IMi  for  the  De- 
partments of  Ubor.  Health  and 
Human  Oeiiiua.  education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriatione 
CoBunerce.  Justice.  State.  tlM  Judldary, 

To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budket  ca- 
Umates  for  flacal  year  19M  for  the  Su- 
'     preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  UJL  dlstricC  courts. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransportaU<»i 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
authwising  fundi  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commissioa. 

SR-283 
10:00  aju. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
tiaaates  for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agendas. 

SD-124 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Tranaportation  and  Related  >Uencies  Sub- 
conmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tbnatea  for  fiscal  year  1880  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 

SD-1S8 
SMPA. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   Oeneral 
Government  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tbnates  for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-1S8 

MAT  8 

8:80  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servloes.  Bdu- 
cation,  and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tbnates  for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Servioes,  Editcatlon.  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

SD-116 
10:00  aja. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmatea  for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agendea. 

SD-124 
I^bM*  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  8.  140,  Children's 
Justice  Act. 

SD-4M 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1886  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 

MATS 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  In  eonjuiMstion  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  leglslatlan  authorising  funds 
'  for  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
and  ocean  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Athw^heric  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce. 

8R-253 

MAT  6 

8:30  ajn. 
Oommerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
SurfaM  Transportation  Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
Utton. 

SR-353 

MATT 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Htunan  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanatea  for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the  De- 
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partmmts  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Servioes,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajB. 
Envinrnment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  Imilnesi. 

8D-406 
3:00  pjn. 
'Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcoounlt- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1886  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servloea. 

8D-138 

MAT  8 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  anu  Human  Services.  Edu- 
catim.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Servkxs,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

8D-116 

MAT  8 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Bdu- 
catioa.  and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buslneas, 

SD-406 
3:00  pjn. 
AiH>roprlations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (indud- 
Ing  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund).  Departmmt  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatet  for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendes. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Aiwropriatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the 
Energy  Information  Admlnlstrati<m, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-188 


April  3, 1985 


Governmental  Affaln 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  FMeflal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates 

8D-343 


MAT  IS 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  liold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1886i0r  the  De- 
partments   of    Labor,    Health    and 
Human  ServioOi,  Education,  and  relat- 
edagendes. 

8D-116 


MkTM 
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10:001 
Api»oi»iatians 

Interior  and  Rdated  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  h<dd  bearings  on  pnvoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  fossO 
energy. 

SD-138 

MAT  21 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interiw  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  lurid  hearings  on  int>posed  budget  es- 
timataa  for  fiscal  year  1886  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Minerals 
Msnagement  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  biislness. 

8R-353 
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MAT  22 
2:00  pjn. 
'Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 

OCTOBER  1 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

8D-106 


CANCELLA'nONS 

APRIL4 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  6,  to  dsrlfy  snd 
improve  certain  health-care  programs 
and  servioes  provided  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  related  proposals. 

SR^M 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%iirsi^,  April  4, 1985 


The  House  met  at  11  aan. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Oairld 
Fnd.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Help  us.  O  Ood.  to  turn  our  good 
words  into  good  deeds,  to  translate  our 
speaking  for  others  into  worin  of  oom- 
paasion  for  others.  May  our  faith  in 
Tou.  O  Ood.  come  to  U^t  and  be  seen 
thrmigh  acts  of  kindness,  mercy.  Jus- 
tice, and  love.  This  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJt  ISO.  An  set  to  dadsre  that  the 
United  Ststci  boldi  in  trust  for  the  Cooo- 
psh  Indisn  Tribe  of  Artsoas  eertaln  land  In 
Yuma  county.  AZ; 

HJi.  1M7.  An  act  to  amend  tttle  ». 
United  Stataa  Code,  with  raapeet  to  the  VM, 
Sentcneinc  OoBuniariaii;  and 

HJt.  laas.  An  act  to  ptaaae  out  the  Federal 
supplemental  eompcnaatlon  |fT"s'f'" 

The  message  also  annotmoed  that 
the  Senate  had  passfrt  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  ccmcurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill,  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJL  UM.  An  act  to  repeal  the  contempo- 
raneoui  raeofdkeaplnc  requirementa  added 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4.  and  for 
other: 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bm  (HJft.  1869)  entiUed 
"An  act  to  repeal  the  contemporane- 
ous recordkeeping  requirements  added 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  reqiiests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  amwints  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Dou.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Damfcmtr.  Mr. 
LoMo.  Mr.  Bbhtsbi.  and  Mr.  Matsu- 
MAGA  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  biU,  Joint  res- 
oluttosD.  and  ccmcurrent  resolution  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  883.  An  act  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
mlnlstrmtion  Act  of  1970: 


&J.  Res.  96.  Joint  raaaMitkiB  condemnlns 
the  vlolenoe  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
and  requerttait  an  invesUsatlaD  toy  the  Sec- 
retary of  State:  and 

S.  Ooo.  Raa.  M.  Concurrent  raaolution 
provldiBC  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Repreaentattvea  from 
Wednesday,  April  3,  or  Thursday,  April  4. 
196S.  unto  Monday.  April  15.  IMS. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Wasisuw,  DC.  April  4,  IMS. 
Hon.  Thmias  p.  OTfsnx,  Jr.. 
Tike    Speaker,    Homae    of  Hepreaentativea. 
WatMngtoKDC 
DBAS  Ms.  Sraxbl  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Certificate 
of  Bectlan  received  from  the  Honorable 
James  H.  Brown,  Secretary  of  State,  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  Honomlde  Edwin  W. 
Edwardi,  Qovemor  of  Louisiana,  Indlratlns 
that   the   Honorable   Cathy   IMn.   OUlla) 
Lone  was  dected  to  the  Office  of  Represent- 
ative in  Congrem  from  the  Elchth  District 
of  Louisiana  In  the  Special  Election  held  on 
March  30, 1865. 
With  kind  resardi,  I  am. 
SInoerely. 

BxiMAimi  J.  Oomux. 
Clerft;  Htniae  <tf  tUpreaentativea. 

9tATE  or  LouisiAaA— Elsctioii 

PSOCIAMATIOS 

Be  It  remembered.  That  on  thia  day,  we 
the  undersigned,  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  Gover- 
nor of  Tioiilalana,  and  James  H.  "Jim" 
Brown,  Secretary  of  State  of  Louisiana,  by 
virtue  of  and  in  obedience  to  Sections  513 
and  1377  of  Title  18  of  the  Louisiana  Re- 
vised Statues  of  1850,  aa  amended,  did  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  the  number  of  votes  east 
for  each  fsndklat*  for  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Repreaentattvea 
from  the  El^th  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Loulalsna,  mnety-mnth  Con- 
greaa  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at 
the  election  held  March  SO,  1965,  agreeably 
to  the  ConsUtutlon  and  laws  of  this  State, 
which  returns  are  on  fOe  and  of  record  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Lou- 
isiana and  which  we  do  hereby  officially  an- 
nounce and  declare  to  be  as  followa,  to-wlt: 


comasssioiiAL  von,  maicb  *o,  lait,  BtoRm 

OOiraSXSSIOIIAL  DISTBICT 

Daniel  B.  Becnel.  Jr.  (Democrat),  3,300. 

Clyde  C.  Holloway  (Republican),  18,013. 

Mrs.  omiB  "Cathy"  Long  (Democrat), 
81.791. 

Prank  James  McTopy  (Demoerst),  803. 

John  W.  "Jock"  Scott  (Democrat).  37,138. 

And  by  virtue  of  end  in  olMdienee  to  Sec- 
tion 511  of  Title  18  of  the  Louisiana  Revtoed 
Statutes  of  1950,  as  amended,  which  pro- 
vldea  that  a  candidate  who  receives  a  major- 
ity of  the  votea  cast  for  sn  office  in  a  pri- 
mary election  la  elected  and  Section  551  of 
nue  18  of  the  Louisiana  Revised  Statutes 
of  1950,  as  amenrted.  which  provides  that 


the  names  of  candldstss  who  were  elected  In 
the  primary  shall  not  be  printed  on  the  gen- 
eral electton  ballot,  we  do  hereby  officially 
announce  and  dedare  Mn.  OOlis  "Csthy" 
Long  to  liave  been  duly  end  legally  elected 
Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  EUthth  Oongresrional 
District  of  the  State  of  LouMsna,  Nlnety- 
Ntaith  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  unexpired  term. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORA- 
BLE ^CATHYLONG  AS  A 
MKMHKK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gmtleman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Joair  Bkbaux. 
dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegation, 
kindly  escort  their  newly  elected 
Member  to  the  well  of  the  House? 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
frcMu  Louisiana  [Mr.  Buaux].  the 
dean  of  the  delegaticm. 


THE  HONORABLE  CATHT  LONG 
OF  LOUISIANA 

(Mr.  BREAX7X  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  %)eaker.  it  is 
always  indeed  a  distinct  pleasure  and 
an  honor  when  a  Member  of  a  delega- 
tion has  the  high  honor  and  privilege 
of  introducing  a  new  Member  to  Join 
oiu*  delegation. 

It  is  always  particulaiiy  a  special 
honor  when  that  new  Member  Is  not 
only  a  new  colleague,  but  happens  to 
be  a  very  dear  friend  of  everybody  in 
the  delegation;  I  would  dare  say  most 
Members  of  the  entire  House. 

Catrt  Long  had  an  election  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  and  had  four  opponents 
who  dared  run  against  her.  and  she 
made  short  notice  of  all  four  of  them 
in  winning  a  first  primary  victory.  I 
would  say  the  way  things  are  going  in 
our  delegation,  she  may  well  be  the 
dean  of  our  delegation  before  too  long. 

I  would  like  to.  of  course,  say  that 
she  is  replacing  our  very  dear  friend 
and  former  colleague.  Congressman 
Gillis  Long.  I  would  like  to  also  point 
out  to  all  Members  that  following  the 
swearing-in.  at  12  o'clock  there  will  be 
a  reception  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  room,  which 
Is  in  1334  in  the  Longworth  Building, 
and  we  would  like  to  invite  everyone  to 
come  by  and  visit  with  Catht. 

Please  Join  me  in  welcoming  our  new 
Congresswoman  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Honorable 
Catht  Lohg. 

Mrs.  LONG  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


□  This  tymboi  rcprcMna  die  time  of  day  during  die  Houac  pcocccdingt,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H>7  p.m. 
•  This  "Iwllct"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  voken  by  the  Member  oa  the  floor. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  genUewoman  is 
now  a  Member  of  ijhe  Coagxtm  of  the 
United  States.  Congratulations. 

I 
APPOINTMENT  J^  MEMBERS  OF 
THE   BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO 
THE  U.&  NAViOi  ACADEMY 

The   SPEAKER.   Pursuant   to  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  696S(a),  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  UJB.  Naval  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 
Mr.  MuaTHA  of  Ptonsylvania; 
Bir.  WiLSOir  of  Totas: 
Mrs.  Holt  of  Mainland:  and 
Mr.  Spkhcb  of  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  FlSH  of  New  Yoric 


t 


HEUBBB8  OF 

>F  VISITORS  TO 
:HANT    MARINE 


APPOINTMENT 
THE  BOARD 
THE.  V& 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.;  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  46.  United  States 
Code,  section  1295b(h).  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  membert  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  VA  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  the  following  Members  <m 
the  part  of  the  HoMse: 

Mr.  MAMTOif  of  N^w  York;  and 

Mr.  Carhkt  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  '  AS  ADVISORY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  0N  SPACE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  203(b).  Public 
Law  98-361.  the  Cl^alr  i^ipoints  as  ad- 
visory members  oflthe  National  Com- 
mission on  Space,  ihe  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Mr.  Fdqva  of  norida;  and 

Bfr.  LujAK  of  Neitf  Mexico. 


APPOINTMENT  i  AS  MmORITY 
MEMBERS  OF  COMMISSION  ON 
SECURITY  ANO  COOPERATION 
IN  EIUROPE 

The  SPEAKER.:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  secUoti  3.  Public  Law  04- 
304.  as  amended  t|y  section  1.  Pobllc 
Law  99-7.  the  Chakr  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Comi^isslon  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  the  follow- 
ing minority  Memtafers  of  the  House: 

BCr.  Rirm  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Kbmp  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  Porter  of  Illinois. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MKMBBR8  OF 
THE  COBCMISSION  ON  THE  EL- 
EANOR  WXySE^fELT  CENTENNI- 
AL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  96-162.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Centennial  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 
Mrs.  KxinncLLT  o^  Connecticut;  and 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MINORITY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  TECHNOLO- 
GY ASSESSMENT  BOARD 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
norlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provlskmf  of  section  4(a);  Public  Law 
02-484.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
the  following  minority  Members  on 
the  put  of  the  House: 

Mr.  MnxgB  of  Ohio:  and 

Mr.  EVAMS  of  Iowa. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  JAPAN-UNITED  STATES 
FRIENI36BIP  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provlsioiis  df  section  4(a).  Public  Law 
94-118.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
CtmunlagloD  the  f  (blowing  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Four  of  Washington;  and 

Mr.  Mzuat  of  Washington. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  CANADA-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visi<M»i  of  tiUe  22.  United  States  Code, 
section  276d.  the  Chair  i4>points  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegati<m  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Grow  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Me.  BABms  of  Maryland,  Chairman; 

Mr.  Fascsix  of  Rorida.  Vice  Chair- 


Mr.  Gnaoirs  of  Florida; 
Me.  HAioLxoif  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  OmsTAR  of  Minnesota; 
Mr.  LaFalci  of  New  Yoric; 
Mr.  DoaHiuT  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  BaooioiKLD  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  HoBxoa  of  New  Yoric; 
Mr.  SxAwaiLAiis  of  Ifinnesota; 
Mr.  Maktoi  of  New  Yoric  and 
Mr.  MmcR  of  Washington. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  6  O'CUX^K. 
THURSDAY.  APRIL  11.  1985.  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  ON  HJI.  1555. 
THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1985.  AND  HJI.  1931.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  STATE  AND 
OTHER  AGENCIES  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
(>nnmtttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  that  it 
have  tmtU  5  o'clock,  Thursday,  April 
11,  1985.  to  fUe  reports  on  the  bill. 
HJI.  1555,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1985,  and  the  bill.  HJI.  1931.  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  agencies. 


a  1110 
NATIONAL  C»ILD  SAFETY  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conimit- 
tee  (m  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  fnmi  further  omsideratlon 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  33) 
designating  the  week  of  S^>tember  8 
through  14.  1985.  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate cffiosideration. 

Hie  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  Joint 
resfdution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  Yortt? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  rifl^t  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ixwxsl. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  norida.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  subcommittee 
chaiiman.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Bob  Garcia,  and  the  ranking 
Republican,  the  gentieman  from  Utah, 
Jna  HAHSBr.  for  their  assistance  in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  House 
floor. 

On  January  3  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  33.  legislation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  September  8 
through  14  as  National  Child  Safety 
Week. 

As  many  of  vb  are  aware,  countiess 
numbers  oi  children  are  abducted  each 
and  every  day.  Tragically,  many  of 
these  children  are  later  found  to  be 
victims  of  sexual  and  physical  abuse. 
And  for  those  children  still  missing, 
llttie.  if  any  information  is  available 
for  law  enforcement  to  use  in  locating 
them. 

Clearly,  this  problem  demands  our 
Immediate  attention.  No  longer  can  we 
stand  idly  by  and  hope  that  child  ab- 
duction, sexual  abuse,  and  physical 
abuse  will  simply  disappear. 

The  establishment  of  a  medal  week 
to  commemorate  child  safety  will 
focus  neef'.ed  attention  on  the  tragedy 
of  missing  children.  It  will  help  to  edu- 
cate communities  nationwide  about 
this  problem  and  what  can  be  done  to 
solve  it. 

Members  of  Congress,  community 
organlsati(Hi8.  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  can  work  together 
during  this  spetAal  week  to  promote 
child  safety. 

Reoentiy,  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan  expressed  keen  interest  in 
seeing  this  resolution  passed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Therefore,  I  am  request- 
ing that  the  daie  of  this  very  special 
week  be  moved  to  April  29  through 
Mas  5,   1985.  The  sooner  we  enact 
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HouM  Joint  Raiolutlon  S3,  the  nfer 
our  children  will  be. 

In  doilnc.  I  would  like  to  thank  all 
my  colleMiuM  who  Jtrfned  with  ae  in 
ooiponeoiinc  thii  reoolutkm.  and  my 
thanka  to  my  oolleacue  from  Florida. 
Senator  Paul*  Hawxhis.  for  introdue- 
inc  the  companion  bOl  In  the  Senate. 
We  believe  ensurinc  the  mf ety  of  our 
children  la  one  of  the  moat  important 
iaauea  f  adnc  ua  today  and  we  eneour- 
ace  the  Houae  to  pam  thia  worthwhile 
letlalatlon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reaervattem  of  objectkm. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ii  there  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
NewTwk? 

There  wm  no  objectioi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  reaolutlon. 
as  follows: 

HJ.RM.t9 

Wtaerew  erery  year  unUdd  nmnben  of 
chlldran  throucbout  the  United  Ststea  dto- 
■ppesT  from  their  bomee; 

Wherea*  children  who  sre  mlHlnc  fnmi 
home  and  ere  not  Urine  In  e  family  entrtroo- 
ment  we  frequently  the  vtcUme  of  eexaal 
end  ithyileal  expiattatkm; 

Whereas  many  local  volunteer  groups  al- 
ready are  woeldnc  enthuaiastieslly  to  i>ro- 
raote  child  mfety,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  In  tlie  effort  to  fully  protect  our  cbll- 
dren; 

Whereas  the  mf etjr  of  our  cimdren  ebould 
be  one  of  our  bicbest  natlnnal  prtoritle« 
and 

Whereas  tlie  deslsnatian  of  a  special  week 
to  oonunemorate  diild  safety  will  draw 
needed  attention  to  the  traaedy  of 
chlktoen  and  wm  help  educate  comn 
tbroudiout  the  eouutiy  about  tlie  problem 
and  wliat  can  be  done  to  help  solve  It:  How. 
thereftee.  be  it 

Jleaolved  fty  tkt  Semate  and  Houae  ofltep- 
n$gntaUtm«^auVmitedStmte$aifAmertea 
ta  Comcnu  amsiMid'.  That  the  week  of 
September  B  ttarouata  14.  19S».  Is  hereby 
rtfslgnatfd  w  "Nattonal  Child  Safety 
Week".  The  President  Is  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  ealUnc  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  tbat  week  with  ap- 
propriate eeremontes  and  actMUes. 

BTlOLaASCIA 

Speakor,  I  offer 


Mr. 


Mr.  GARCIA. 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendBsent  offered  by  Mr.  Oabcu:  ftte 
a.  line  3.  strike  out  "September  8  ttuvucb 
14.  19«S"  and  insert  "April  39  tbrough  ICay 
5.  isat". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yotk  [Mr.  Oakcia]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  reaolutlon  was  ordered  to 
be  engroaaed  and  read  a  third  Ume. 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oarda: 
"Joint  Resolution  deslgnatlna  tbe  week  of 
April  30  throuch  May  5.  IMS.  as  'National 
Chad  Safety  Week'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OIDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimoua  oonaant  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poat  Office  and  Clvfl  Serrlce  be 
discharged  from  further  oonsideratkm 
of  the  Joint  reaolutlon  (H.J.  Rea.  1»B) 
rtfaignartng  May  1986  as  "Older  Amer- 
icana Month."  and  aak  for  Ita  immedi- 
ate oonaideratlim. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reaerv- 
Ing  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  haa  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  ^xaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

aj.Rss.lM 

Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed many  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  wnjwMiiiiiti— ,  and  the  Nation: 

Whereas  tbe  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  comprised  of  a  lane  peroentsce  of 
older  Americans  reptesentlm  a  wealth  of 
knowledie  and  experiencr. 

Whereas  older  Americans  should  lie  ac- 
knowledged for  the  oontributtons  they  con- 
ttDue  to  make  to  their  oommunltiee  and  the 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
acknowledge  older  Americans  during  the 
month  of  Mar  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

JtetolMd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Hep- 
reaentoHvea  of  the  VuUai  Stmtea  ofAmerieo, 
in  Congnaa  oaaenMad.  Ttxat  In  recognition 
of  the  traditional  «1esignstlnn  of  tbe  month 
of  May  ss  "Older  Americans  Month"  and 
the  repeated  upriaslon  by  the  Oongrem  of 
ita  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  older  Americans  snd  its  desire  tbat 
theee  Americans  continue  to  play  an  active 
role  tai  the  life  of  the  Nation,  the  President 
Is  directed  to  issue  a  proelasBatlon  dssignst- 
Ing  the  month  of  May  IMS  ss  "Older  Amer- 
icans Month"  snd  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  month 
with  sppropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  snd 
aetlvltles. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engroasfd  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


JEWISH  HERITAOE  WEEK 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Rea.  17)  to  authorise  and  requeat  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  dea- 
ignatlng  April  21  through  April  28. 
1985.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  reaolutlon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorit? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  ^}eaker.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

SJ.Rss.1T 

Wheresa  the  Congrem  recognises  tlist  sn 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contUMtes  to  the  unity  of 
our  country;  and 

Whereas  Intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  f oetered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  liistory.  and  traditions  of  tbe 
Jewish  cosuBunity  and  tbe  contlbuUens  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  aodety:  and 

Whereas  tbe  months  of  Msrdi.  April,  snd 
Msy  contain  events  of  major  significance  in 
the  Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  snnlver- 
sary  of  the  Warsaw  Obetto  uprising.  Israeli 
Indpendence  Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Sovirt  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Beaolvet  bw  the  Senate  and  Houae  ofltep- 
reaentoHvea  of  the  Unite*  Statea  of  America 
in  Conffreaa  aaaembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Aprfl  31  through  AprO 
3*.  19M.  as  "Jewlsb  Heritage  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Stipes.  State  and  local  government  agencies, 
snd  Interested  organlsatlonB  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  sctivi- 
ties,  and  programs. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remain  on 
House  Joint  Reaolutlon  33,  House 
Joint  Resolution  195,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  17.  Just  acted  upon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TORT  SYSTEM  NEEDS  REFORM 
ON  MALPRACTICE  INSURANCE 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Oeorgla  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extmd  his  remarks.) 

lix.  ROWLAND  of  Oeorgla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rising  cost  of  medical 
care  in  this  country  is  something  that 


concerns  almost  everyone,  and  I  want 
to  address  that  thk  morning,  particu- 
larly from  the  stahdpoint  of  malprac- 
tice, which  figure*  greatly  Into  that 
equation. 

I  say  that  becausfof  the  cost  of  mal- 
practice insurance.  fThere  is  something 
drastically  wrong  irith  the  tort  system 
that  we  have  as  it  japplies  to  malprac- 
tice insurance.  We  find  that  the  premi- 
ums have  now  bejcome  in  excess  of 
$50,000  annually.  The  constant  threat 
of  malpractice  is  causing  physicians  to 
practice  defensive  iaedicine,  thus  driv- 
ing up  the  cost  of  caire  we  do  not  know 
how  much,  maybe  $15  billion  to  $40 
billion  annually. 

There  are  many  people  who  are 
dropping  out  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine because  of  this  threat.  It  seems 
that  we  have  a  lottery  h««  where 
some  people  are  siwarded  greatly  for 
the  injuries  theyi  have,  and  other 
people  are  not  awatded  who  should  be. 

It  seems  that  ou^  tort  sjvtem  needs 
to  have  some  refotm.  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  workmm's, compensation,  and 
also  no-fault  insurknce.  State  medical 
boards  need  to  do  something  more 
about  the  negligence  that  takes  plaoe. 
The  legal  professloki  needs  to  be  more 
open  to  reform  aa  it  applies  to  mal- 
practice. It  seems  w  me  that  the  Con- 
gress is  virtually  paralysed  on  this 
issue.  It  is  a  proliltai  that  we  need  to 
address,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Ronald  Reagan  would  Just  as  soon  let 
the  elderly  get  sick,  the  poor  go 
hungry,  and  our  youth  remain  igno- 
rant. 

But  the  Preaident,  whatever  you 
think  of  his  policies,  is  at  least  enough 
of  a  man  and  a  political  pro  to  take 
this  critldam  In  stride. 

Or  maybe  he  Just  isn't  listening  to 
the  compUdnlng  that  is  coming  from 
the  opiKMltlon  party  here  on  the 
Houae  flotv.  And  if  that's  the  case,  Mr. 
^leaker,  he's  Just  like  the  American 
voter. 

Long  live  Ronald  Reagan,  a  great 
American  and  a  truly  great  President 


DESIGNATION  OF  HON.  JIM 
WRIGHT  TO  ACT  AS  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS UNTIL  APRIL  16, 
1986 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 

House  the  following  communication: 
WASHnranm.  DC. 

April  4.  IMS. 
I  hereby  rtrsignstf  the  Honoralde  Jim 

Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  to 

sign  enroUed  biDs  snd  Joint  resolutions  untU 

April  16.  IMS. 

TKOMAS  p.  aVwoA^  Jr.. 
SpeakerofOie  Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  designation  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 


LONG  LIVE  RONALD  REAGAN.  A 
TRULY  GREAfT  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  SOLOMOIt  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  successful  lobbying  for 
the  MX  apparently  got  under  the  sUn 
of  some  Members  of  the  (HW>iitlon 
last  week,  including  one  who  ran  to 
the  Washington  Post  crying  that  the 
mean  old  man  inl  the  White  House 
cussedat  him. 

Funny,  though.  I  dont  remember 
the  President  ever; complaining  to  the 
Post  about  scmie  of  the  downri^t 
nasty,  insulting,  aild  cruel  things  said 
about  him  here  in  ^his  Chamber. 

We've  heard  Members  of  the  oppoai- 
tion  call  the  Preddent  a  liar  and  a 
hypocrite.  One  M^ber  even  said  he 
was  thankful  tht  President  didn't 
drool. 

Mr.  Reagan's  work  habits  have  been 
ridiculed,  his  inteUigenoe  questioned, 
his  character  assassinated,  and  his  mo- 
tives impugned.  Hd's  been  said  to  have 
a  bloodthirsty  foreign  policy,  no  civil 
rights  policy,  and  k  heartless  domestic 
policy. 

His  aides  have  been  called  crooks, 
his  wife  a  spendthrift,  and  he  himself 
has  been  dismissed  as  a  kindly,  but 
out-of -touch  old  mbn  by  people  of  his 
own  generation. 

If  you  believed  Jilst  half  of  what  you 
heard  in  this  Chkmber,  you'd  think 
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THE  FOOD  SECURITY  ACT  OF 
1985 

(Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permisdon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  Include  extraneous 
matto'.) 

Mr.  OK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  today  I  am  introducing  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985.  a  5-year  omnibus 
fann  Mil.  and  In  conjunction  with 
that.  I  would  like  to  read  the  following 
poem: 

TBs  FABMsa  Vwaaa  Tani  Aiil 


The  politkian  talks  and  talks. 

The  actor  iriays  his  part. 

Hie  aoldler,i]itten  on  parade. 

The  goidBnitb  plys  bis  art. 

Tlie  scientist  pumies  the  germ 

Over  the  terrestrial  boU. 

The  sailor  navigates  bis  ship. 

But  the  farmer  feeds  them  all! 

The  preacher  pounds  his  pulpit  desk. 

Brokers  read  ttadr  lengthy  tapes. 

The  tailor  cuts  snd  sews  Ua  cloth 

To  fit  tbe  bumsn  ahsiM. 

The  dame  of  fashion  dremed  in  sUk 

Goes  forth  to  dine  or  call 

Or  drive,  or  danoe.  or  promenade. 

But  tbe  fanner  feeds  thsm  all! 

The  workmsn  widds  bis  shiny  tools. 

The  merdiant  diows  his  wares. 

The  astronsnt  above  the  clouds 

A  diwv  Journey  dsres. 

But  art  snd  sdenee  soon  would  fade 

And  uwuiside  dead  would  fall 


If  the  farmer  oeaaed  to  reap  and  sow. 
For  the  farmer  feeds  them  all! 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  will  serve  as 
the  framework  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  use  in  developing  com- 
prehensive farm  and  food  policy  legis- 
lation later  this  aiwing. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  extend  and 
revise,  agricultural  price  support  and 
related  commodity  programs;  provide 
for  agricultural  export,  rteource  con- 
servation, farm  credit,  and  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
grams; provide  food  assistanre  to  low- 
income  people;  and  ensure  constuners 
of  a  con^ued  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

My  legislation  is  built  around  several 
basic  ideas  that  I  brieve  are  emerging 
as  consensus  themes  among  the  many 
groups  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
UJB.  agriculture  and  the  contributions 
of  farmns  to  the  national  economy. 
These  include: 

A  belief  that  the  prime  objective  of 
agricultural  policy  should  be  to  make 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  return  to 
profitability; 

A  strong  emphasis  on  helping  farm- 
ers compete  in  world  markets  through 
effective  export  policies  and  programs; 

A  continuation  of  needed  farm 
income  safety  nets  and  credit  assist- 
ance programs; 

Continued  use  of  the  mpsHy  man- 
agemmt  concept  where  it  Is  necessary, 
including  new  surplus  ccmtrol  plans,  to 
help  return  profit  to  UjB.  agriculture; 
and 

A  new  emphasis  on  long-term  efforts 
to  conserve  soil  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  takes  into 
consideration  the  need  to  restrain  Fed- 
eral qiending.  It  reflects  my  belief 
that  the  farm  program  must  be  de- 
sifipied  to  stabilize  and  increase  farm 
income  in  a  fiscally  reapcHisible 
manner.  What  has  been  said  many 
times  by  many  farmers  in  the  past  is 
still  true— farmers  want  to  look  to  the 
market  for  their  income,  not  to  the 
Government. 

The  Federal  farm  programs  should 
enable  farmers  to  profit  in  the  market- 
place. A  continuation  of  farm  pro- 
grams that  do  not  stabilize  and 
strengthen  markets  is  simply  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  must  note,  however,  that  agricul- 
ture has  already  made  some  very  sub- 
stantial contributions  toward  cost  con- 
trol by  trimming  existing  programs  in 
recent  years.  And  I  maintain  strongly 
thiU;.  at  recent  cost  levels.  Federal 
farm  programs  are  a  good  bargain  for 
consumers.  These  programs,  which 
cost  only  about  1  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget,  undergird  a  syston  that 
gives  oiu"  consumers  the  world's  best 
diet  for  the  smallest  percent  of  con- 
sumer income  in  any  major  nation. 

I  do  not  view  my  bill,  in  its  present 
form,  as  the  final,  complete  body  of 
qiecif ic  policies  and  programs  that  I 
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expect  to  we  followed  in  detaO.  The 
meelfle  profWoos  of  tbe  1M6  fmnn 
letlilation  wfll  emerte  frooi  the  work 
of  our  acrieulture  ■ubeonunlttees. 
which  tn  currently  tn  the  prortM  of 
examlnlnK  their  indMdual  eaupo- 
nents  of  the  kttlelatkin  This  bUl  wUl 
■enre  ■•  thf  lUutlnc  point  for  the 
eommlttee'i  work  on  drmfttaic  that  let- 
Idation.  And-lt  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
introduce  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  today. 


AUTHOREEINO  THE 
TO  ACCBFT  REBZONATIONS 
AND  APPOINT  COMMIBSIONB. 
BOARDS.  AND  COlOfTrnEBB. 
NOTWTTBSTANDINO  ADJODRN- 
MENT 

Mr.  HI  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
•Ik  i"*ypfa»«««M  eooaent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  untfl  Monday.  April  15.  1985. 
the  ^leaker  be  authorlwd  to  accept 
resltnatkns.  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  oonuntttees  author- 
iaed  by  Ikworbythe  House. 

The  SPKABXR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoBmX  Is  there  otajectkm  to  the  re- 
quest of  tbe  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  obJeetlaiL 


DISFKNSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WBDNEBDAT  BOSDdSS  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  10.  1885 

Mr.  BB  L*  OARZA.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I 
aak  unantanous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Caloidar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday.  April  10. 1885. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  BASIS  IN  mSTORYFOR 
REPOSAL  TO  SEAT  McINTTRE 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  doing  great  harm  to  this 
august  legislative  body  by  voting 
against  seating  Member-elect  Richard 
Mclntyre  and  referring  his  election  to 
the  Electkm  Task  Force  of  the  House 
Admlnlstratkm  Cmamlttee.  No  one  in 
this  Chamber  denies  the  constitution- 
al ili^t  of  the  House  to  be  the  final 
Judge  of  "electlims.  returns  and  quali- 
fications" of  its  Members.  In  fact,  con- 
tested elections  are  a  part  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  House. 

The  manner  chosen  by  the  majority 
of  Members  to  resolve  the  1984  Mcln- 
tyre electlmi  is  not  historically  appro- 
priate. The  tradition  has  been,  in  this 
century  and  the  last,  to  seat  a 
Member-elect  presenting  proper  certi- 
fication. Certification  is  prima  fade 


evidence  of  election.  However,  only  in 
cases  where  the  House  had  reason  to 
question  the  elections  themselves,  has 
It  refused  to  seat  a  Member-elect  The 
House  of  Representatives  Is  always 
free  to  remove  a  Member  after  an  In- 
vestigation and  to  seat  the  proper 
person  if  a  — Vf^f  has  been  made. 

Richard  Melntjrre  had  the  proper 
credentials  and  should  have  been  seat- 
ed on  January  3.  1985.  His  election  Is 
distinguishable  from  the  previous 
cases  in  which  the  House  refused  to 
seat  a  Member-elect.  This  was  not  a 
case  of  two  people  presenting  creden- 
tials like  Chatmen  v.  Manning  (1888) 
or  JTemp  v.  Saunden  (1987).  It  was  not 
a  case  in  which  the  State's  secretary  of 
state  impeached  the  certification  like 
Chave*  V.  Clever  (1887).  It  was  not  a 
case  where  election  fraud  was  alleged 
wt  WUlQington  v.  Paeheo  (1877)  and 
Rouah  V.  Chamber*  (1981).  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre had  the  proper  certlfleatkm  trom 
the  Indiana  secretary  of  state  and  was 
entitled  to  be  sworn  in  on  the  basis  of 
this  unquestioned  prima  fade  evi- 
dence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  is  being  Jeopardised  by  this 
body.  The  House's  power  is  not 
immime '  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
ability  to-  review  the  actl<»s  of  Con- 
gress and  to  disdpllne  wrongful  con- 
duct I  suggest  that  by  falling  to 
accept  the  certification  of  Richard 
Mclntyre.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  well  have  left  itself  open  to 
adverse  Supreme  Court  action.  The  In- 
tegrity of  the  House,  and  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  would  have  been  main- 
tained if  my  colleagues  had  acted  in 
the  time-honored  way  and  seated 
Member-elect  Richard  Mclntyre. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  Senate. 

The  CleriL  read  as  follows: 

&Ooa.Ras.M 

JteaolMtf  fty  the  Senate  Wu  Houte  of  Rep- 
rteentativee  eoneurringJ,  That  when  the 
Senate  MUoumi  on  Wednesday,  April  S, 
1965.  or  lliurKiay,  April  4,  IMS,  punusnt 
to  »  motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader, 
or  hie  rleeignw.  In  aooordsnee  with  this  reeo- 
luUon,  snd  that  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlree  adjouma  on  Wedneeday.  Aprfl  S, 
1M5.  or  Thiusday,  April  4,  19M,  pumiant 
to  a  motion  made  by  the  Matortty  Leader, 
or  hie  deslsnee.  In  sooordanoe  with  this  reeo- 
lutlon.  they  itand  tdjoumed  until  ISKW 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  April  IB,  19M. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  l 


ADMINISTRATION'S  FREE-TRADE 
POLICY  A  MISNOMER-NOTH- 
DfO  "FRET'  IN  IT 

(Mr.  TAUZOf  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
nothing  free  about  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  free-trade  iwllcy.  The 
actual  cost  is  measured  in  human  suf- 
fering—In a  mounting  Inventory  of 
dosed  factories,  in  lost  Jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

If  there  is  anything  free  about  the 
administration's  trade  policy— It's  the 
case  and  freedom  by  which  trading 
partners  around  the  globe  are  getting 
away  with  economic  murder.  The  Oov- 
emment  of  Japan  subsidises  Its  mod- 
ucts  Into  our  market  place  with  rebat- 
ed value  added  taxes,  shuts  Its  doors  in 
intricate  ways  to  American  Imports 
and  this  administration  lewaids  them 
with  a  lifting  of  voluntary  import 
quotas  and  gets  nothing  in  return  but 
a  promise  by  Japan  to  smd  us  more 
subsldlaed  cars. 

The  Soviet  Union  subsidlaes  ammo- 
nia production  with  free  natural  gas 
and  we  watch  sadly  as  ammonia  plants 
in  America  shut  down  and  American 
farmers  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  Soviet  Russia  for  vital  fertil- 
iser products.  Sadly  we  watch  foreign 
government  after  foreign  government 
manipulate  imports  into  our  economy, 
robbing  Americans  of  Jobs. 

We've  taken  it  on  the  economic  chin 
long  enough.  It's  time  for  America  to 
get  tough  on  foreign  trade  and  on 
countries  who  refuse  to  play  fair.  It's 
time  for  redprodty. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  528 
AND  HJl.  1480 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  deleted  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bills.  HJl.  528  and  HJt.  1460. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NICARAGUA'S  MISKITO  INDIANS 
SUFFERING  UNDER  SANDI- 
NISTA  RULE 

(BCr.  LIVINaSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permiaslcm  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaito.r 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Mlsklto  Indian  leader  Wydiffe 
Diego,  during  which  he  related  details 
of  a  new  wave  of  Sandlnista  terror  di- 
rected against  Nicaragiia's  Indian  pop- 
ulation. 

According  to  Mr.  Diego,  on  January 
2.  1985,  in  a  purported  Sandlnista  act 


April  4, 1985 

of  good  faith,  thei  residents  of  the  Co- 
lumbus "relocation  camp"  In  the  tar 
northeastern  comer  of  Nicaragua  were 
allowed  to  retuni  to  th^  village  of 
Blhmuna.  Ten  da  r»  later,  as  tbe  resi- 
dents were  rebuilding  their  village. 
Sandlnista  alrertft  completely  de- 
stroyed the  vUlag^  by  aerial  bombaid- 
ment  Twelve  villagers  were  kHML 

A  month  later,  jm  February  13.  the 
Mlaklto  villages  4f  Halover.  Waunta, 
Laya  Siaka,  Kua  liaya.  WaWa,  and  Tks- 
bapaunl  were  burned  by  Sandtailsta 
troops:  4.000  MIsUtos  were  left  hone- 
less,  some  2.000  fled  Into  the  Jungles. 
About  300  were  ciiitured  by  the  flandl- 
nlstas  and  sent  lap  a  new  "rdoeation 
camp"  near  Waws^ 

It  has  been  assoted  that  tbe  Sandi- 
nistas have  beeb  trying  to  make 
amends  to  the  Imllans  since  the  eleo- 
Uon  of  Novraab^l984.  If  thto  Is  the 
case,  they  are  certainly  going  about  it 
in  a  strange  way.  i 
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THE  ADMlNlStHATION'S  ANTl- 
HOME-OWNBliSUlP  USER  FEES 
PR0P06AUB 


(Mr.  MANTON  jasked  and  waa  given 
pennlsslon  to  addkess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks)  I 

Mr.  MANTCMr.  Mr.  E^ieaktf.  recent- 
ly the  President  Ihreatened  to  sboot 
down  any  tax  indrease  that  Congress 
may  send  him.  Gflven  the  President's 
adamant  opposltidn  to  a  tax  Increase.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  tbe  ration- 
ale behind  the  8dmlnlstratl0D's  pro- 
posed new  "use^  fees"  on  Federal 
mortgage  programs. 

Under  the  admltalstratlon's  proposal. 
FHA  mortgage  msurance  premiums 
would  be  Increaasfl  from  8.8  percent  to 
5  percent  whUe  the  VA  fee  would  rise 
from  1  to  5  p9«ent  GInnie  Mae. 
Fannie  Mae.  and  Freddie  Mae  oper- 
ations would  also  pe  hit  with  increased 
fees. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  admlnlstrattm  eu- 
phemistically calk  them  user  feea.  I 
call  them  whatihey  are— taxes.  To 
make  matters  worse,  these  taxes  are 
aimed  directly  atimlddle-lnoome  fam^ 
lies  and  flrst  time  home  buyers.  The 
fees  will  make  It  Increasingly  difHcult 
for  young  f  amOief  to  purchase  a  home 
while  making  mortgage  credit  less 
available  and  moste  costly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  tUe  President's  propos- 
al is  a  serious  attack  on  the  Federal 
Government's  hutorlc  commitment  to 
making  hcmeowninrshlp  affordable  for 
millions  of  Ameitcan  families.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  teject  the  administra- 
tion's anti-home-Ownershlp  proposals. 


ODUCED    TO 
EMS    OF    UA 


RESOLUTION 

ADDRESS 

COPPER  INDl 

(Mr.  KOLBE  isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  that 
would  abolish  the  compensatory  fi- 
nancing facility  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  A  recent  study  has 
again  brought  to  our  attention  the 
dire  ooodltlon  of  the  U.S.  copper  in- 
dustry. In  1  year  almie.  1983.  and  in 
one  State  alone,  Arizona,  copper  pro- 
ducers bave  lost  over  $100  million. 
This  situation  exists  because  foreign 
ooppCT  praduosrs.  most  of  whldi  are 
located  In  lesser  developed  countries 
and  are  controlled  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments, are  flooding  the  market 
with  dieap  copper.  Why  are  they 
doing  this?  Because  Chile,  Peru, 
T^mhim.  and  Zaire  all  rely  heavily  on 
copper  exports  ss  a  source  of  foreign 
exchange.  The  more  copper  they 
produce,  tbe  more  dollars  they  get 

Between  1975  and  1983,  the  IMF  has 
loaned  84.4  billion  to  ChUe,  Peru. 
TaTpMfi  and  Zaire.  Because  of  their 
dependence  on  copper  exports  as  a 
source  of  revenues  necesssry  to  pay 
off  the  IMF  loans.  CIPBC  countries 
have  responded  to  a  glutted  maricet  by 
increasing,  rather  than  decreasing 
copper  mtxluction.  as  privately  owned 
U.S.  cotnpanks  must  do. 

The  compensatory  financing  facility 
was  created  to  assist  Fimd  members  to 
weatber  temporary  falls  in  commodity 
prices  that  were  beyond  their  control. 
Tnntfad.  It  now  plays  an  Integral  part 
In  causing  the  fall  of  those  same  com- 
modity prices.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
jotai  me  In  the  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  eliminate  the  ccNupensatery 
financing  facility. 


WE  REJOICE  WITH  EIGHTH  DIS- 
TRICT OF  LOUISIANA;  WE 
GRIEVE  WITH  EIGHTH  DIS- 
TRICT OP  INDIANA 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  snd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariES.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
forbearance  for  this  freshman  coming 
to  the  well  to  express  his  views. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  we  must  rejoice  with 
our  colleague.  Con4|essw<«nan  Lowg  of 
Louisiana,  and  we  must  rejoice  with 
the  Eifl^th  District  of  Louisiana, 
which  now  is  represented  in  the  Con- 


D  1130 
A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  wmiAMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerable  debate  ensuing 
at  the  White  House  the  last  couple 
weeks.  The  moderates  at  the  White 
House,  understanding  the  political 
faUure  of  the  President's  Central 
American  policy,  are  insist-ing  now  on 
a  new  peace  initiative  in  Nicaragua 
and  they  want  to  wait  a  few  weeks 
before  bringing  it  to  us  here  in  the 

OOQSPCSSa 

The  more  conservative  advisers  of 
the  President  are  urging  him  to  push 
ahead  with  his  failed  policy  and  bring 
it  to  this  Qmgress  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  are  sincere 
about  the  correctness  of  your  Central 
American  policy,  come  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  face  a 
full  public  discussion  of  your  secret 
war  in  Nicaragua,  come  ahead. 

Mr.  Presidait.  if  you  believe  you  can 
convince  this  Congress  to  give  you  $14 
milliott  more  to  continue  trying  to 
export  donocracy  through  the  barrel 
of  a  gun,  come  ahead,  make  our  day. 


We  must  however.  Mr.  Speaker, 
grieve  for  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana, which  has  been  denied  a  repre- 
sentation in  this  Ccmgress  by  deliber- 
ate confusion,  smolce  screens,  and 
phony  arguments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  seat  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre. 


BOrrHANOL— THE  FUEL  OF  THE 
FUTURE 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaita.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
drive  home  to  my  West  Virginia  dis- 
trict today,  I  am  going  to  be  paying  50 
cents  a  gallon  tor  fuel  with  120  octane 
that  is  so  dean  burning  that  it  does 
not  need  a  catiJytic  converter. 

It  is  not  a  dream.  Mr.  C^ieaker.  It  is 
methanol,  the  fuel  of  the  future. 

Thanks  to  the  Celanese  Corp.,  I  will 
be  loaned  a  Ford  Escort  to  run  on  this 
alcohol  fueL  The  car  and  I  will  con- 
duct my  ususal  mobile  office  schedule, 
stops  in  many  of  my  district's  14  coun- 
ties to  demonstrate  that  this  fuel  is 
usable  and  can  have  a  dramatic  eco- 
nomic impact  on  my  State. 

Methanol  can  be  made  from  a  varie- 
ty of  feedstocks,  natural  gas.  and  par- 
ticularly coaL  A  coal-to-methanol  in- 
dustry in  my  State  ahd  region  would- 
solve  at  least  part  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The  fuel  costs  a  great  deal  less  to 
make  than  gasoline  and  it  is  safer  and 
deaner  to  use.  Ftoducing  methanol 
from  our  country's  vast  supplies  of 
coal  will  bring  down  the  cost  over  time 
while  giving  us  an  inexhaustible  do- 
mestic supply  of  vehlde  fuel. 

I  am  going  to  be  discussing  with  our 
State  government  officials  the  possi- 
bility of  initiating  a  methanol-powered 
fleet  in  West  Virginia. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
see  me  drive  off  into  the  future.  I 
invite  you  to  the  base  of  the  House 
steps  at  4  o'dodi  this  afternoon.  We 
can  only  go  forward.  ■ 
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RKPiTRODUCnON  OF  DEFENSE 
TARIFFS  BILL 

(Mr.  REODLA  asked  and  ww  given 
pennlaion  to  addren  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarta.) 

Mr.  REODLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  out  of 
hand.  I  continue  to  hear  great  tales  of 
Japanese  good  Intentions  but  nothing 
changes.     ' 

The  fact  Is  that  it  is  no  one's  fault 
but  our  own  that  the  Japanese  do  not 
trade  fairly  with  us.  We  have  never 
gotten  tough.  In  fact,  our  military  uni- 
laterally protects  their  sealanes.  Insur- 
ing the  free  flow  of  Japanese  products 
that  flood  our  markets.  The  Japanese 
devote  the  same  attention  to  sharing 
free  world  defense  costs  as  they  do  to 
fair  trade-very  UtUe. 

It  is  time  to  stop  talking  and  start 
acting.  Tbday.  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Rrma.  and  I  are  introducing  the  de- 
fense tariffs  bill.  This  wiU  give  the 
President  the  power  to  impose  tariffs 
on  imports  from  Japan,  NATO,  and 
Vnoce  to  recover  the  amounts  we 
Bftead  on  their  defense. 

Our  aim  is  to  provide  the  President 
with  a  new  and  powerful  bargaining 
tool  in  negotiations  with  our  allies,  no- 
tably Japan,  to  arrive  at  fair  trade  and 
a  more  equitable  allocatl<m  of  the 
costs  of  defending  the  free  world. 


THE  UD  ABOUT  TO  BLOW  ON 
TRADE  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  HUCKABT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HUCKABT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
who  Just  appeared  in  the  well.  I  think 
he  is  right  on  the  mark. 

America  is  at  the  leading  edge  of 
technology  in  telecommunications. 
That  is  why  Japan  is  dragging  its  feet 
to  open  up  its  market. 

We  have  a  tremendous  deficit  with 
the  Japanese  today.  Japan  says  that 
we  do  not  understand  their  system. 
We  do  not  understand  what  they  are 
doing. 

I  would  suggest  they  do  not  under- 
stand us  in  America.  We  have  been 
here  for  years  being  beat  at  the  con- 
ference table  In  these  trade  negotl*- 
Uons.  but  the  kettle  has  been  brewing. 
The  lid  is  about  to  blow  off.  America  is 
tired  of  having  Japan's  doors  closed  to 
them  while  our  doors  are  open  to 
them. 

Hopefully,  we  can  make  significant 
breakthroughs  in  telecommunications, 
not  like  they  did  last  year  on  the  great 
beef  deal,  where  they  let  in  very  small 
amounts  of  beef  into  Japan. 

America's  rice  farmers  receive  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  the  Japanese  rice 
farmer  receives  for  this  rice,  yet  we 
are  prohibited  from  selling  rice  in 
Japan.  It  Is  time  we  stood  up  and  got 
tough  with  the  Japanese. 


NDfETT-SBCOND  DAT  OF  NO 
REPRESENTATION  FOR  INDI- 
ANA'S EIGHTH  DISTRICT 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Bir.  Speaker,  this 
marks  the  92d  day  since  Members  of 
this  body  were  sworn  Into  the  99th 
Congress  and  the  9ad  day  that  the 
residents  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District 
have  been  without  represoitatian  here 
in  this  body. 

In  a  blatant  disregard  for  Indiana 
election  laws,  the  Democrats  have  re- 
fused to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre.  What  on 
earth  did  the  half  a  million  people  of 
Indiana  Eighth  do  to  deserve  this? 
They  elected  a  Republican  In  a  fair 
and  c(»nplete  election. 

WhAt  do  they  get  in  return?  No  rep- 
resentation. Who  do  they  turn  to  to 
represent  their  views,  to  fight  for 
hometown  interests?  Who  do  they 
turn  to  for  an  academy  nomination? 
Who  did  they  turn  to  last  week  when 
we  voted  on  the  MX— a  benchmark 
vote? 

One  thing  they  have  received,  the 
pe<wle  of  that  district.  Is  a  leastm  in 
the  arrogance  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  this  House.  It  is  arrogant  to 
deny  Rick  Mclntyre  his  seat  on  the 
basis  of  informal  and  unsubstantiated 
challenges.  It  is  arrogant  to  throw  out 
an  election  when  no  fraud  has  been  al- 
leged and  no  formal  contest  has  been 
fOed.  It  is  arrogant  to  ignore  Indiana 
laws  by  setting  up  a  recount  under 
new  rules,  all  in  the  name  of  the  same 
old  goal:  Preserving  the  Democratic 
majority  here. 

If  there  is  a  ballot  dispute,  let  us 
settle  it  fairly:  but  first,  let  us  honor 
the  obvious  outcome  and  the  obvious 
wishes  of  half  a  million  people  in  Indi- 
ana Eight  Let  us  seat  Rick  Mclntyre. 


AMERICAN  OOVERNBCENT 

WORKERS    PRIME    GAME    FOR 
TERRORISTS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permisslan  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  sad.  horrible  fact  that  people  work- 
ing for  the  American  Government  are 
sometimes  considered  prime  game  for 
terrorists,  political  extremists,  drug 
dealers,  and  kooka.  While  most  of  the 
recent  Incidents  have  been  directed 
against  Americans  working  abroad, 
law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
United  States  have  also  been  targets. 
The  murder  of  two  AID  accountants 
on  a  hijacked  Kuwaiti  plane  in  Tehran 
last  December,  and  the  kldniu>  and 
murder  of  DEA  agent  Enrique  Camar- 
ena  Salazar  are  two  of  the  latest  inci- 
dents where  Americans  have  been  kid- 
naped or  killed  because  they  work  for 
the  U.S.  Government. 


Joseph  Reed,  writing  in  the  March 
26.  1985.  WaU  Street  Journal,  recites 
the  chilling  litany: 

In  the  past  3  yean,  three  wnhswiw  have 
teen  obliterated,  10  X3A  diplomaU  aasHt- 
nated,  and  S9  other  have  teen  vlctlma  of 
terrorist  attack. 

And  a  State  Department  employee 
recently  wrote  to  me. 

(OJovenunait  employeea  oveneaa.  regard- 
leH  of  agency  and  whether  they  work  in 
Africa,  the  noddle  BMt.  South  America,  or 
Paris,  are  terrortm  targets  purely  because 
they  are  OovemmeQt  employees.  Carryiag  a 
dlplnmatlr  or  offldal  paMport  can  te  an 
automatic  death  warrant. 

W%  know  that  something  has  to  be 
done  to  stop  the  carnage.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  been  pushing 
the  administration  for  action  on  pre- 
venting terrorism.  Tet,  because  terror- 
ists strike  without  warning  and  In  un- 
predictable ways,  there  is  often  little 
we  can  do  until  after  the  fact. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today 
which  will  provide  benefits  to  \3& 
Government  employees  who  are  taken 
empOvt  as  a  result  of  their  employ- 
ment or  who  suffer  from  terrorist  a^ 
against  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  irtcks  up  from,  and 
expands  on,  the  temporary  Hostage 
ReUef  Act  we  passed  in  1980.  This  bill 
covers  Incidents  whether  they  occur  In 
Miami  or  Tehran.  Tlie  bill  amends 
Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
compoisatlon.  health,  and  educational 
benefits  to  persons  who  are  kidnapped 
or  held  ci«>tive  as  a  result  of  hostile 
action  directed  against  the  United 
States,  whether  abroad  or  on  Ameri- 
can SOIL  Benefits  are  provided  to  em- 
ployees and  contractors  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  members  of  their 
families.  The  bill  does  not  cover  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Potcn  because  they 
are  covered  by  other  laws. 

The  bill  has  the  following  provisions: 

First,  where  an  employee  is  held  as  a 
captive,  his  or  her  pay  will  be  deposit- 
ed into  an  interest-bearing  savings 
fimd. 

Second,  captives  and  their  families 
will  receive  payment  for  medical  and 
health  care  expenses  not  covered  by 
insurance.  Including  psychological 
counseling  or  other  needed  care. 

Third,  the  President  is  directed  to 
make  a  cash  payment  to  the  individ- 
uals taken  hostage  in  Iran  on  Novem- 
ber 4. 1979,  as  well  as  to  persons  taken 
captive  since  that  date.  The  President 
may  consider  the  length  of  captivity 
and  severity  of  treatment  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  cash  pasrment. 
A  Presidential  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  Iranian  hostages  re- 
ceive $13.50  a  day  for  each  of  their  4i4 
days  of  captivity.  This  money  has 
never  been  paid. 

Fourth,  civil  lawsuits  and  Judgments 
against  an  individual  are  put  on  hold 
while  that  person  Is  a  captive. 

Fifth,  educational  benefits  for  a 
wouse  and  children  are  provided,  if 


the  empkuree  is  neld  captive  laager 
than  90  dajrs.  After  release,  the  f miner 
captive  may  also  be  mtnrided  with  edu- 
cational benefits  ubder  certain  dreum- 
stances. 

We  recognise  ta/U  XJA  dttans  are 
not  the  only  viett^is  of  antl-Ametlean 
terrorism.  Family  tnembers  of  eaudoy- 
ees  and  foreign  nationals  wmUng  for 
the  United  Stated  abroad  are  often 
caught  up  in  the  flame  violence  direct- 
ed against  their  American  employers. 
For  example,  88  Sebanese  were  killed 
or  injured  In  the  ^o  bombings  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beirut. 

The  legislation  jprovldes  compensar 
tion  for  such  ioidivlduals  who  are 
kUled  or  disabled  ks  a  result  of  a  taos- 
tUe  act  directed  lagainst  the  United 
States.  There  is  |  an  oftet  for  any 
worker's  compensation  beneflti  pro- 
vided locally  that  fere  funded  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Ctnited  States. 

I  urge  my  collekgues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation.  The  least 
we  can  do  for  tipat  who  have  bem 
taken  captive  is  t^  make  their  lives  a 
little  easier  when  they  are  released. 
And  we  should  establish  peraianait 
law  on  this  subject  so  we  are  not  faced 
with  politically  diluted  and  urgmt  de- 
cisions, as  we  were  in  1980. 


OILS  WELL  TBAT  ENDS  WELL 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  pennisslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  io  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)         . 
Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  ^leaker- 
OnsWsu.' 


Mr.  WEEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary, President  Reagan  submitted  a 
budget  that  continues  to  shift  Medi- 
care ooets  onto  the  baito  of  the  elder- 
ly. There  was  nothing  new  about  that 

Devastating  Medicare  cuts  have  been 
as  constant  as  the  changing  seasons 
during  the  Reagan  years.  The  adminis- 
tration Has  argued  time  and  again  that 
the  eldecir  must  pay  more  for  less  be- 
cause Medicare  is  swiftly  going  bank- 
rupt 

Tet  now  we  find  that  it  Is  the  admin- 
istratlon'k  credibility  that  is  going 
banbtipt  Last  weA,  the  Medicare 
trustees  repooted  that  the  program  is 
expected  to  remain  solvent  far  longer 
than  pcevlously  expected.  In  fact, 
while  cailler  estimates  hi^  projected  a 
deficit  by  1987,  the  latest  estimates  do 
not  anttrlpati^  any  serious  difficulties 
tmtil  almost  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Now  that  Is  good  news.  No  longer  is 
there  Justification  for  depriving  our  el- 
derly dtlaens  of  the  health  care  cover- 
age they  earned  through  payroll  con- 
tributions. We  should  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  a  long-term  program  of 
overall  health  care  cost  controls  but 
we  should  forcefully  reject  the  Reagan 
budget  moposals  that  would  continue 
to  unfairly  burden  the  elderly,  who 
have  already  done  more  than  their 
share  to  save  Medicare. 


Now  entrepreneurdito  it  nrell. 

But  the  state  of  the  union's  not  wdL 

In  the  guise  of  "free  market," 

It'i  tout  a  fat  target 
For  those  wIm  buy  s^ort  and  then  seD. 
As  craporate  minions  SMemble, 
The  weak-kneed  am^ng  them  may  tremble. 

With  management  ducking. 

The  flim'i  ripe  forJpluAing. 
And  vultures  swoop  ^  to  dissemble. 
As  takeover  ploU  go.j  it's  easr. 
The  wooing  of  stock^olders-breesy. 

It's  full  speed  ahesd 

Til  the  mmpany'sMed. 
The  motive,  not  method,  is  sleasy. 

Our  energy  needs  notwithstanding. 
There's  often  a  lot  of  grandstanding. 

Forget  of  f -aliore  <MlUng, 

The  coffers  need  flUlng; 
Reap  proflts  before  the  crash  landing. 
So  taxpayers  wince  at  their  Item's; 
Stockholders  get  mad  as  the  dickens. 

They  And  none  to^  soon 
That  the  new  diiefs  no  Boone. 
Just  their  waUeta  art  ripe  for  the  Pi^ens. 
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MEDICARE  IS  SOLVENT 

(Idr.  WEISS  a«ked  and  was  given 

permission  to  midtresi  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


>  with  apolodM  to 


cirty. 


lAiry,  and  Mbe. 


NO  REPRESENTATION  IN  INDI- 
ANA'S EIGHTH  CONGRESSION- 
AL DISTRICT 

(Mr.  COBET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COBET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  It  has  been  disturbing  to  the  ma- 
jority leadership  that  we  freshmen 
continue  to  come  to  the  well  to  speak 
to  the  Rick  Mclntyre  affair  in  the  In- 
diana El^th  District.  But  untU  this 
injustice  is  rectified,  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  speak  out 

I  have  here  before  me  what  is  known 
as  a  congressional  insert  sent  to  my 
office  by  a  Prof.  William  Tonso  from 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  A  con- 
stituent can  request  that  their  Con- 
gressman insert  something  into  the 
Racoao  such  as  this  materiaL  But  Pro- 
fessor Tonso  has  no  Congressman  to 
make  this  request. 

This  Is  an  excellent  artlde  on  the 
nature  of  gun  control  and  crime  in 
this  Nation. 

Rick  Mclntyre  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  constituents  In  the  Eighth 
District  He  is  being  denied  his  right- 
ful place  in  this  House  even  though  he 
holds  a  certification  for  this  seat  Con- 
sequently Uie  cmistituents,  over  half  a 
million  of  them,  constituents  like  Prof. 
William  Tonso.  are  being  denied  repre- 
sentatimi. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  "Calling  the  Shots."  a  recent  article 


by  Prof.  William  Tonso.  sociologist  at 
the  Unlverdty  of  Bvansvllle,  IN.  Pro- 
fessor Tonso  exposes  the  biased  and 
superficial  nature  of  most  of  the  re- 
porting ccmceming  "gun  control"  and 
crime  in  America.  The  artlde  raises 
important  questions  regarding  the 
debate  on  a  crudal  issue  in  a  free  sod- 
ety. 

"Gun  ccmtrol"  is  one  of  the  most 
hotly  contested  Issues  in  American 
politics.  Am  a  firm  believer  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Constitution.  I  have  alwajrs 
hdd  that  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  for  self -iwotedion  and  defense  of 
the  cmnmunity  is  inviolable.  Tet  this 
right  is  continuously  under  attack 
from  tiie  gun  prohibitionists  and  an 
elite,  urban  media.  These  media  "eli- 
tists." as  Professor  Tonso  calls  them, 
believe  that  guns,  especially  hand- 
guns, are  evil  in  thonselve^  "ail  rea- 
sonable and  informed  Americans  want 
to  do  something  about  the  'gun  prob- 
lem;'" and  America  is  the  only 
modem,  urban,  indtistrial  nation  with- 
out effective  "gun  control"  laws. 
These  percQ>tions  result  in  an  antigun 
bias  permeating  crime  reports  or  news 
connected  With  firearms. 

Although  these  assumptions  held  by 
the  media  have  been  shattered  by  im- 
peccable research  conducted  during 
the  past  decade,  the  American  public 
has  never  learned  the  truth.  Scholarly 
research  has  been  unable  to  penetrate 
the  mass  of  antigun  hysteria  devoted 
to  the  "procontrol"  podtkm  in  the  na- 
tion's media.  In  terms  of  sheer  num- 
bers. Professor  Tonso  points  out  that 
"procontrol  informatloii  and  argu- 
ments get  37  Inches  of  print  to  every 
anticontrol  inch  in  the  print  media 
and  more  than  7  minutes  to  every 
minute  in  the  electronic  media."  Is 
there  another  issue  of  such  impor- 
tance that  receive  such  slanted  cover- 
age? 

Had  the  facts  on  "gun  control"  been 
reported  in  the  major  media,  the 
debate  about  this  subject  would  by 
now  be  dosed.  Professor  Tonso  points 
specifically  to  media  blindness  regard- 
ing the  most  conv>rehen8ive  piece  of 
research  yet  conducted  on  this  subject 
a  3-year  study,  entitled  "Weapons, 
Crime  and  Violence  in  America:  A  Lit- 
erature Review  and  Research 
Agenda,"  undertaken  through  a  grant 
from  the  Justice  Department's  Nati<Hi- 
al  Institute  of  Justice.  Ironically,  Prof. 
James  Wright  and  Peter  Rossi  began 
this  study  accepting  the  procontrol  po- 
sition espoused  by  the  media.  By  the 
time  they  completed  their  review  and 
analysis  of  all  existing  research  on  the 
issue,  they  had  backed  away  frran 
their  earlier  podtions. 

The  facts  uncovered  by  Professors 
Wright  and  Rossi  undermine  the  dis- 
torted assumptions  held  by  the  media 
and  the  antigun  lobby.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  domestic  "arms  race"  in  re- 
sponse to  a  fear  of  crime.  Cimtrary  to 
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what  has  been  reported,  there  is  no 
conchisiTe  evldenee  Unklnc  gun  owner- 
ship to  crime.  Although  antigun  f  oraes 
would  have  us  believe  otherwise,  there 
is  little  public  support  for  handgun 
bans  or  harsh  restrictions  on  gun  own- 
ership. Of  tho  20.000  eTJstlng  gun  laws 
in  this  country,  there  is  little  evidence 
to  suggest  that  any  have  reduced  vio- 
lent crime.  Finally,  these  eminent  soci- 
ologists, after  3  years  of  exhaustive  re- 
search, concluded  that:  "The  prospects 
for  ameliorating  the  problem  of  crimi- 
nal violence  through  stricter  controls 
over  civilian  ownership,  purchase,  or 
use  of  firearms  are  dim." 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNTVERSART 
OF  BAT  OF  PIGS  INVASION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  AprO 
17th  of  this  year  is  the  24th  anniversa- 
ry of  what  we  know  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion,  oat  of  the  hendc  efforts  in 
histiHy  to  achieve  liberatim  for  the 
people  of  Cuba  from  the  Communist 
tjrranny  as  manifested  by  the  regime 
of  Fidel  Castro. 

That  invasion  tot  the  purpose  of  lib- 
erating the  people  of  Cuba  was  carried 
'out  by  one  of  the  most  heroic  groups 
of  men  ever  to  attempt  such  a  task  in 
history,  the  2S00  Brigade.  It  was  an  ar- 
duous task  tihat  they  had  assumed  for 
themselves.  Hi-equipped.  Inadequately 
supported  as  they  were.  A  lot  of  the 
equipment  that  they  had  was  outdated 
and  hardly  unble.  Nevertheless,  they 
fought  gallantly  for  3  days  in  the 
swamps  and  amid  all  of  the  difficulties 
that  they  encountered  in  that  very  un- 
welcome terrain. 

They  were  finally  defeated  by  over- 
whelming f  c»oe.  by  the  Cuban  Oovon- 
ment.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  many 
of  them  suffered  torture,  and  the  sur- 
vivors the  pains  and  the  anguish  of  im-' 
prisonment. 

The  American  people  always  OHn- 
memorate  heroism  anywhere  in  the 
world  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom: and  therefore  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  Joint  resolution  that  the  17th 
of  Aprfl  be  commemorated  as  the  24th 
anniversary  of  the  invasioh  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  by  the  brave  2500  Brigade  for 
the  liberation  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
frtmi  Communist  tyranny. 

HJ.IUr23« 

WhereM  AprU  11.  1985.  marks  the  34th 
analvemnr  of  Um  flnt  dky  of  the  Bay  of 
FtsB  attempted  libentlon  of  Cuba  by  the 
heroic  lM«-BrlsMie.  a  battle  which  entaOed 
three  days  of  fl^tlnc  at  a  narrow  itraad  of 
mancrove.  bunch  gram,  coral  head,  and 
nod  lytnc  30  mOee  from  the  to^ma  of  Olnm 
and  Plajra  Larga  and  bounded  by  the  Bay  of 
Ftti  and  the  Clebca  de  Zapata  swamp; 

Whereas,  on  such  day  in  1941.  the  1400 
gallant  and  intrepid  men  wlio  made  up  the 
btave  3804  Brigade  were  ill-equipped  but 
tanmeasurable    spirit,    courage. 


and  determination,  sought  in  the  traditkm 
of  the  great  liberators  Jose  Marti  and 
SImoa  Bolhrar  to  liberate  from  wwimnnlst 
tyranny  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Cuba  and  rees- 
tabUah  freedom  and  democracy  for  the 
people  of  Cuba,  that  great  island  lying  so 
eloae  to  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  the  patriotic.  noMe  and  sacrlfl- 
cal  effort  of  the  3804  Brigade  to  liberate 
Cuba  was  In  the  same  patriotic  ipirit  that 
prompted  other  courageous  and  Intrepid 
men  to  liberate  the  American  colonies  tnm 
a  foreign  oMoarch  and  establish  freedom 
and  democracy  In  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
proudly  nonunend  those  oooractoos  war- 
riors who  fliht  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice  anywhere  in  the  world  and  the  Oon- 
gresi  wiahes  to  express  the  mmmenrtarinn 
of  the  American  people  to  the  gaOaat  war- 
riors of  the  3404  Brigade  who  made  sudi  a 
historic  effort  to  iwtaWlsh  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  Cuba:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

JlesofpeC  ^  Ot»  Stnmtt  and  tha  Homm  of 
JteprcMiUaMMS  of  Ota  VnUti  Statm  9f 
Ameriem  in  Oomgnu  aiseiMs^  That  April 
17.  198S.  be  commemorated  as  the  3«th  an- 
nhreraary  of  the  Bay  of  Plgi  invasiao  to  lib- 
erate Cuba  from  communist  tyranny. 


n.S.  LEADERSHIP  NEEDED  TO 
END  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  APART- 
HEID 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extowi  his 
remariu.)   

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  call 
for  a  multiracial  democracy  in  South 
Africa  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Recent  violence  there  serves  as  a 
harsh  reminder  to  Americans  of  a 
system  which  completely  excludes 
blacks  from  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  laws  and  actions  of  that  minori- 
ty government  make  all  too  clear  its 
intention  to  perpetuate  the  policy  of 
apartheid  which  exploits  the  black 
majority  and  deprives  than  of  basic 
human  rights. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  a 
policy  and  no  excuse  for  the  violence 
which  inevitably  it  engenders. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  United  States, 
always  in  the  vanguard  in  the  fight  for 
human  rights,  lead  the  international 
call  for  Justice  in  Pretoria. 

A  significant  recent  st«p  was  the  ad- 
ministration's support  for  a  resolution 
in  the  U  JT.  Security  Council  condemn- 
ing South  Africa's  apartheid  practices, 
and  I  applaud  it. 

But  more  is  needed.  I  urge  President 
Reagan  to  take  the  lead  in  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  apartheid  and  estab- 
lish South  Africa  as  an  ally  who 
shares  with  the  United  States  a 
common  cmnmltment  to  democracy 
and  human  freedom. 


REPEAL  OF  IRS  AUTOMOBILE 
LOG  REQUIREMSafTS 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Bgmktr.  they 
say  that  victory  has  1.000  tethers  and 
defeat  is  an  orphan. 

The  House  action  2  days  ago  when 
we  repealed  the  auto  log  provision  of 
the  IRS  Code  has  generated  niunerous 
claims  of  authorship.  As  erne  who  in- 
troduced the  mlglnal  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. HJl.  600.  as  the  one  who  got 
more  than  220  cosponsms  in  Congress, 
and  as  one  who  was  asked  by  the 
chairman  ot  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  to  work  out  the  final  form 
of  the  Mil.  I  take  some  small  and 
modest  credit. 

But  the  purpose  of  my  rising  is  to 
give  credit  to  three  others.  I  could  give 
some  credit  to  100  or  to  200.  but  three 
others  come  to  mind. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
xuOm  [Mr.  RoaxBiKowaKi].  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coounlt- 
tee.  Without  his  support  we  could  not 
have  moved. 

Second  of  all,  to  the  gentleman  trotu 
Arlunsas  [Mr.  Bmrt  AirrBOirr],  a 
Democratic  member  of  the  oooimlttee, 
who  did  a  great  Job. 

And  finally  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hal  Daub]  a  Republi- 
can, whose  efforts  and  work  made  a 
good  Mil  even  better. 

A  final  word:  I  warn  the  House  that 
the  other  body,  as  is  their  usual  style, 
has  added  a  $4.S  billion  cost  to  what 
was  otherwise  a  good  MIL  I  urge  the 
chairman  of  the  Wajfs  and  Means 
Committee  to  be  careful  and  to  come 
back  with  a  clean  bOL  That  would  be  a 
victory  for  all  of  America. 
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UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  TRADE 
IMBALANCE 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  HOuse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks ) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  posed  some  questions  about 
what  constitutes  market  access  tor  my 
colleagues  and  for  the  Japanese  to 
consider  during  current  talks  on  open- 
ing their  telecommunications  market 

We  have  sent  stnmg  signals  helpful 
to  our  negotiators,  and  I  understand 
from  today's  headline  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  suddenly  very  concerned  and 
are  sending  a  medal  envoy  to  Wash- 
ington. 

While  I  remain  skeptical,  we  may  in 
fact  get  a  mix  of  technical  and  symbol- 
ic concessions  from  the  Japanese,  but 
with  our  current  trade  deficit  running 
at  $145  billion,  it  ts  time  we  recognize 
the  realities  of  the  global  marketplace, 
and  take  action  in  at  least  one  area 
where  we  can  permit  major  competi- 
tors from  cooptlng  our  markets  by 
using  foreign  aid  to  subsidise  the  fi- 
nancing terms  of  their  exports. 

We  should  retaliate  by  matching 
their  financing  offers  and  leveling  the 
playing  field,  allowing  our  companies 


to  compete  on  ^e  basis  of  price  and 
quality  of  their  product  and  not  be 
shutout  by  the  predatory  acti<xis  of 
other  governments. 

Yesterday,  dicing  the  foreign  aid 
markup,  the  Foteign  Affairs  Ccmunit- 
tee  approved  H  to  6  an  amendment 
for  an  additional  $50  million  in  eco- 
nomic support  funds  earmailted  for 
the  Defensive  liiixed  Credits  Program. 

This  action,  o^  which  I  cooperated 
with  the  Trade  Subcommittee  chair- 
man. Mr.  BoMKgR.  complements  legis- 
lation I  will  be  reintroducing  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  compete 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  very  important 
initiative  to  give  teeth  to  our  Mixed 
Credits  Program  which  we  mandated 
nearly  2  years  ago. 

We  should  stofei  telling  our  competi- 
tors how  serious*  we  are  about  free  and 
fair  trade  and  stkrt  showing  them. 


m  1150 


COVERT  AIl|>  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  ADDABbO  asked  and 
given  permissioii  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
last  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitted  to  the  Congress,  pur- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  title  Vm, 
section  80(M  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1986  Public 
Law  98-473.  enal;ted  October  12.  1984; 
the  following  manage: 

I  herewith  transtiit  a  classified  report  on 
U.S.  support  for  the  democratfc  resistance 
movement  In  Nicaiacua.  On  the  basis  of  this 
report.  I  have  determined  that  —*■*"'**' 
for  military  or  paramilitary  operatloas  now 
prohibited  by  section  80S6(a)  of  that  Act  Is 
necessary. 

This  is  a  messsige  by  the  President  to 
remove  the  emb^trgo  which  was  placed 
in  the  fiscal  yMF-1985  DOD  Appro- 
priation Act  (m  further  direct  or  indi- 
rect aid  to  suppdrt  any  forces  for  mili- 
tary or  paijunjlitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua. 

Under  the  ijkviirisions  of  the  bill,  we 
have  IS  days  within  which  to  report 
out  a  Joint  resomtion  of  ainwoval  after 
its  introduction.  [rl^Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriauhns.  which  I  chair. 
will  be  reporUiig  al  Joint  resolution 
within  the  15-da|r  mOlod  and  it  wiU  be 
considered  on  the/iloor  of  the  House 
later  this  monthfit  is  my  hope  that  as 
the  minority  l|^der.  Mr.  Mtchb.,  has 
told  the  Presnoit,  the  Congress  wiU 
defeat  the  resplqtion  and  no  covert  aid 
for  military  or  para- 
Nicaragua. 


will  be  provli 
military  operatii 


atidnsin: 
T3TB  SU 


Mr.  DioOUARDL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
numth  I  introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  June  1985  as  "Youth  Sui- 
cide Prevention  Month."  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  adolescents  are.  killing  them- 
selves at  an  average  rate  of  13  per  day. 
The  incidence  of  youth  suicide  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  25  years 
and  suidde  is  now  the  third  leading 
cause  of  death  for  Americans  between 
the  sges  of  15  and  24.  Unfortunately, 
we  as  a  people  find  suicide  so  traumat- 
ic that  we  refuse  to  address  this  prob- 
lem and  sweep  it  under  the  rug.  This  is 
a  tragic  error. 

Education,  information,  and  profes- 
sional guidance  can  help  to  significant- 
ly reduce  the  occurrence  of  youth  sui- 
cide. This  resolution  will  help  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  problem.  A 
similar  resolution  has  already  beea 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  give  the  same 
attenti<m  -to  this  matter  and  cosponsor 
House  Joint  Resolution  193.  Your  sup- 
port will  save  more'  American  families 
from  the  trauma  of  youth  suicide. 


PROTEST  TO  WEAK  RESOLU- 
TION ON  TRADE  DEFICIT 
WITH  JAPAN 

(Mr.  TORRES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  vote  No.  45,  I  voted  against  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  107,  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  acli<m  to  reduce  the  growing 
U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit  with 
Japan.  I  voted  against  this  resolution 
in  protest  to  the  way  it  was  weakened 
after  having  passed  the  other  body  on 
Thursday.  March  28.  The  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  merely  calls  on 
the  President  to  take  actions  to  cor- 
rect the  imbalance  between  the  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  for  the  dollar 
and  the  yen.  Under  current  law,  the 
President  already  has  this  authority. 
A  resolution  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives merely  reminds  him  of  Us 
authority. 

The  other  bodjr's  resolution,  on  the 
other  hand,  directs  the  President  to 
take  all  vpropriate  and  feasible 
action  within  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  enforce  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  trade  agreemmts 
to  which  Japan  is  a  party,  and  to 
eliminate  acts  by  Japan  which  re- 
stricts U.S.  commerce.  Had  the  House 
been  voting  on  a  resolution  of  similar 
force,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution. 


YOUTH  SUICIDE 
(Mr.   DioGUAklDI   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


CHILDREN'S  JUSTICE  ACT! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dio- 
GuAun]  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Monday    maiked    the    beginning    of 


ChUd  Abuse  Awareness  Month,  a 
problem  which  deserves  national  at- 
tention. In  February.  I  introduced 
H.R.  1205.  the  ChUdren's  JusUce  Act. 
This  biU  would  make  positive  strides 
toward  aUeviating  the  trauma  suffered 
by  children  who  are  the  victims  of 
sexual  abuse. 

In  addition,  it  would  help  to  increase 
the  ctmviction  rate  for  child  molesters, 
a  figure  which  is  now  pitifully  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oiu-  Nation's  children 
are  the  most  vulnerable  individuals  in 
our  society.  We.  as  the  legidative  body 
for  our  country,  must  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  .their  rights  are  pro- 
tected and  that  their  lives  are  not 
shattered  by  heartless  and  vicious 
adults. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
HJl.  1205  and  help  give  thousands  of 
American  children  a  second  lease  on 
life. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORAHON 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasxsir- 
MBiBB]  is  recognized  for  5  mimifcwi  • 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  i^iprcqjriations 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for 
3  additional  fiscal  years.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  will  serve  as  a 
focus  for  the  hearings  which  will  be 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts. 
C^vil  liberties  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  on  April  17  and  18.  com- 
mencing at  2  pjn.  on  each  day.  The 
Corporation  is  currently  funded  at 
$305  million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  but 
legal  services  programs  have  suffered 
severe  cutbaciis  in  funding  since  the 
Corporation's  fiscal  year  1981  funding 
level  of  $321.3  million  was  reduced  liy 
25  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  held 
at  the  $241  mUlimi  level  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Funding  did  increase  to  $275  ndl- 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1984  before  reaching 
the  current  leveL  Nonetheless,  in- 
cresaes  in  Inflation  and  in  the  poverty 
population  reqtdre  an  adjustment,  and 
I  have  suggested  the  $373  million 
amount— a  16.2-percent  increaae  over 
the  fiscal  year  1981  funding  level.  The 
sum  which  I  have  suggested  will  cer- 
tainly be  reviewed  in  the  hearings  and 
at  our  markups.  This  is  the  same 
amount  which  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Committee  cm  the  Budget  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Mr.  Roonro.  I  do  not  expect 
this  bill  to  be  the  fiiud  product  of  the 
Committee,  and  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions to  improve  service  to  low-income 
clients.  The  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion provides  funds  to  local  legal  serv- 
ices programs  and  support  centers 
which  in  turn  serve  legid  services  cli- 
ents who  are  amiong  the  most  vulnera- 
ble and  powerless  persons  in  our  coun- 
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try.  It  beneftU  aU  of  us  when  Mxen  to 
jiMtlee  is  avmllable  to  these  clients.* 
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EXTENSION    OP    MEDICARE    RE- 
IlfBURBEIIXNTS  FOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL TBERAPT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
s  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman    from     Louisimna     [Mrs. 
BooQS]  Is  reoocnlied  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGOa  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
GAO  npaei  on  the  Impact  of  the  Med- 
icare PromeetlTe  Payment  System 
[PF81  on  posthospital  l«i«-term  care 
indlcatea  that  patlenU  are  being  dis- 
charged from  hosiiitals  sooner  and  in  a 
poorer  sUte  of  health  than  prior  to 
PPS.  It  also  Indicated  that  more  pa- 
tients have  extensive  service  needs  fol- 
lowing their  hospital  stay.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  whether  there  are 
enou^  sei  vices  available  in  the  com- 
mimity  to  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  Medicare  beneficiaries.  For  exam- 
Dle.  people  who  have  suffered  a  stroke, 
'heart  attack,  have  arthritis  or  cancer 
need  sufficient  rehabOltattan  services 
or  they  are  frequently  rehospitaliied 
or  ccmflnsd  to  a  nursing  home. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  complete  the  Medicare  coverage 
of  occupational  therapy  services  by  ex- 
tending part  B  reimbursement  to 
skfiled  nursing  fadllties.  rehaUlltation 
agencies,  and  outpaUoit  clinics.  The 
OMiiiflnnil  Budget  Office  (CBO] 
has  established  a  cost  estimate  for  this 
legislation  of  $10  to  $14  million.  How- 
ever, this  estimate  does  not  include 
any  of  the  cost  savings  of  allowing  pa- 
tients to  obtain  their  oceivatlonal 
therapy  In  the  less  costly  settings 
rather  than  in  the  more  expensive 
hospital  ones.  Tou  may  be  Interested 
to  know  that  an  hour  of  occupational 
therapy  treatment  can  be  $30  to  $25 
less  expensive  in  an  outpatient  clinic 
than  in  an  outpatient  dmartment  of  a 
li09itaL 

As  you  know,  many  patients  are 
Placed  in  skilled  nursing  facilities 
when  they  leave  the  hospital  because 
they  are  unable  to  return  hmne.  When 
their  part  A  benefits  are  exhausted 
and  they  are  switched  to  part  B  cover- 
age, they  are  unable  to  continue  occu- 
pational therapy,  which  can  make  the 
difference  between  continued  institu- 
tionalisation  and  discharge  home.  If 
occupational  therapy  coverge  was  ex- 
tended to  these  paUents.  their  treat- 
ment could  continue  and  many  could 
be  discharged  hmne.  producing  a  sav- 
ings to  the  Medicare  Program. 

Occupational  therapy  is  a  rehabiliU- 
tlve  service  which  focuses  on  reducing 
symptoms  such  as  pain  and  deformity 
and  training  patients  to  function  inde- 
pendently regardless  of  their  disabil- 
ity. Theraplsta  teach  patients  swallow- 
ing techniques  to  remove  their  de- 
pendency on  nasal  gastric  tubes,  train 
them  in  the  use  ai  prosthetic  and 
adaptive  equipment  and  do  mobility 


training  to  prevent  decubitus  ulcers  to 
name  a  few  of  their  services. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  to  know  that 
over  18  national  and  State  organisa- 
tions are  suKwrting  this  proposal  in- 
cluding National  Easter  Seal,  the  Ar- 
thritis Foundation,  the  Natiraal 
Senior  Citiaens  Council,  and  the  Na- 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association.  In 
addition,  many  of  our  colleagues  here 
In  the  House  have  joined  me  as  oo- 
qDonsors.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  work 
with  me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  cm- 
sent  for  the  text  of  this  bill  to  be  re- 
printed in  the  ComBossioMAL  Rbooib. 
HJt  I9M 

Be  U  enacUi  by  the  Senate  eiMl  Hcmat  of 
RemtentmUvet  of  Mc  Unit»i  StmUa  at 
Amerieu  in  Ctmgreu  a$temblad.  That  (a) 
mbparacrspb  (C)  of  Mctkm  IsncaXX)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  la  amended  to  read 
aefoOowK 

"(C>  outpatient  ptayalcal  therapy  aorrleee 
(otber  than  aenrloee  to  whldi  the  eeeood 
aentenoe  of  aectlon  lS$t(p>  appUes)  and  out- 
patient occupational  therapy  servloes  (other 
than  aervlcaa  to  which  mich  eentence  appUea 
throush  the  operation  of  aectlon  IMKg )):". 

(b>  Sectioo  1833(K)  of  mieb  Act  to  amend- 


(1)  by  ■tiikinc  out  "next  to  last  eentence" 
and  inaertlns  In  Ueu  thereof  "eeoood  een- 
tence". and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
Jowtns  new  eentence:  "In  the  case  of  outpa- 
tient occupational  therapy  eervioee  whl^ 
are  rtrarrltirrt  In  the  aeoond  aentmce  of  aec- 
tlon laei(p)  throush  the  operation  of  aec- 
tlon IMl(g).  with  reapect  to  expenaee  in- 
curred In  any  calendar  year,  no  more  than 
$8M  shall  be  considered  as  incurred  ex- 
penaes  for  purpoeea  of  subsections  (a)  and 
<b).". 

(cHl)  Section  183A(aX3XC)  of  such  Act  is 


(«)  Section  IMKtXSXA)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  liMeitIng  "(inrlnrtlng  through 
the  operation  of  section  lMl(g)r  after  "sec- 
tkm  IMKp)". 

(e)  The  aneodmcnts  made  by  this  Act 
■hall  apply  to  imwinsw  Incurred  for  outpa- 
tient occupatioiial  therapy  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  the  fbat  day  of  the  first 
month  that  begliis  more  than  M  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Idsr  or  Oosromou 

Mis.  Boos,  for  herseU.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Bamaa.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Benenaon.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mia.  OoUIim.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
DanM.  Mr.  Daachlf.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Dvyer.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  norio.  Mr. 
PogUetta.  Mr.  Vtaok.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Jaooba.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mis. 
Kenndly.  Mr.  LaFaice.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Leiand.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  MCCoUum.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Martlnfs. 
Ms.  MIkulakl.  Mr.  Mmphy.  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Ortls.  Mr.  QuHlen.  Mr.  Rangrt.  Mr. 
RlebardBon.  Mr.  Rlnaklo.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weias.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wiith.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Luken.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mis.  Burton.  Mr.  Mlneta. 
Mr.  Green.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Fteio.  Mr.  Mavroulea.  Mr.  FTost. 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Ouartnl.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Miller 
of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Stokea.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Breauz.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Walgren.  and  Mr.  Tauiln. 


(A)  by  Inserting  "or  outpatient  occupa- 
tional therapy  servloes"  after  "outpatient 
physical  therapy  servloes", 

(B)  in  clause  (1),  by  inserting  "or  oceupar 
tional  therapy  services,  respecttvtiy"  after 
"physical  therapy  servloes".  and 

(C)  In  olauaa  01).  by  Inserting  "or  qualified 
oecupatiooal  therapist.  respecUvely,"  after 
"qualified  physical  therapist". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  18M<a) 
of  such  Act  and  seetlon  iaM(e)  of  such  Act 
are  each  ■—"«*■'< — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(or  meeU  the  require- 
menU  of  such  section  through  the  oper- 
ation of  aectlon  lMl(g»"  after 
"lMl(pX4XA)"  and  after  'IMl(pX4XB)", 
and 

(B)  by  Inaertlng  "or  (through  the  oper- 
ation of  secUon  ISSKg))  with  respect  to  the 
fumiahlng  of  outpatient  occupational  ther- 
apy aenrloes"  after  "(as  therein  defined)". 

(dXl)  Section  IMl  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  suboectitm 
(f)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"OUTPATIBrr  OOCUrATI(»AL  mBUFT  SBVICXS 

"(g)  the  term  'outpatient  occupational 
therapy  services'  has  the  meaning  given  the 
term  'outpatient  physical  therapy  servloes' 
In  subsection  (p),  except  that  'occupational 
therapy'  stiaU  be  substituted  for  'physical 
therapy'  each  place  It  appears  therein.". 

(3)  SecUon  lMl(sX3XD)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  outpatient  occu- 
pational therapy  ao'vlces"  after  "outpaUent 
physical  therapy  servloes". 


D  1200 

INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  MINOR  AND  TECH- 
NICAL CHANOBB  ACT  OP  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Oklah(»na  [Mr.  JoirasI  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
fi^^eaker.  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Social  Security  Minor  and  Technical 
Changes  Act  of  1985.  as  approved  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
on  April  3.  1985.  This  biU  is  a  sllghUy 
amended  version  of  HJl.  1641.  which  I 
previously  introduced.  I  expect  the 
subcommittee-approved  bill  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  when  the  Congress  returns 
after  Easter,  and  wiU  seek  full  House 
approval  as  soon  as  possible  after 
that.* 


VACATION  OP  30-MINUTE  SPE- 
CIAL ORDER  AND  PERMISSION 
FOR  5-MINUTE  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  vacate  my  listed  q)e- 
dal  order  for  30  minutes,  and  ask  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes  at 
this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAS  AflRICULTURE— THE 
NEED  TO  ^LAN  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

The  SPEAKEl^  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  pt  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Gedrgia  [Mr.  Rat]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  mixiutes. 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr  I  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  big  news  in  ihe  Washingtm  Post 
was  that  America's  farm  agencies  have 
finally  agreed  lon  something— they 
have  agreed  that  America's  agricultur- 
al industry  Is  in  ttx>uble. 

When  you  look  at  the  statistics.  It's 
clear  why  our  farm  population  has 
been  able  to  unite  on  this  issue: 

Less  than  3  percent  of  America's 
population  now  Hives  on  farms,  com- 
pared to  25  percent  Just  50  yean  ago. 

Net  farm  income  is  projected  at  $19 
bilUon  to  $24  billion  this  year,  down 
from  $30  billion  b  1984  and  a  high  of 
$32  billion  in  197$. 

The  average  firmer's  debt  to  asset 
ratio  is  now  at  2i  percent,  the  highest 
since  the  depression. 

Farm  exports  are  predicted  to  drop 
to  $37  billion  in  1985.  down  from  a 
high  of  $44  billloh  in  1981. 

Farm  indebtedhess  is  near  $215  bil- 
lion, more  than  double  what  it  was  10 
years  ago. 

More  than  200;000  farms  have  been 
auctioned  off  ance  1981.  and  the 
number  is  increasing. 

Although  many  farms  are  in  reason- 
ably sound  f  inailBial  shape,  at  least  a 
third  have  such  aevere  problems  that 
they  may  not  sui^ve.  Perhaps  10  to  15 
percent  may  not  last  the  year.  If  cuir- 
rent  trends  aren't  reversed,  many  ex- 
perts believe  that  1  of  every  3  commer- 
cial farms  in  America  will  be  bankrupt 
or  too  far  gone  to  save  in  2  to  S  years. 

And  the  American  people  are  leaving 
the  farm  at  a  ihster  rate  than  ever 
before.  Only  1.4  [percent  of  America's 
population  is  still  active  In  fanning 
and  the  number  bf  UJS.  farms  has  de- 
creased from  6.8  million  in  the  thirties 
to  2.4  million,  in  1»84. 

So  there  is  agreement  that  American 
agriculture  is  in  poor  health,  and  that 
the  industry  is  facing  a  severe  crisis. 

Unfortunately.;  Mr.  Speako-.  that's 
where  the  agreement  ends.  Farm  agen- 
cies, farm  groupd.  agribusiness  people. 
Government,  and  all  factitxis  of  the 
industry  are  split  on  how  best  to  ap- 
proach and  solve  the  problems. 

Instead  of  the  industry  uniting  to° 
focus  attention  oil  the  problem,  we  see 
the  various  factions  starting  to  fight 
among  themselv^  over  the  upcoming 
farm  bill.  Each  g^up  wants  to  see  to  it 
that  they  get  wliat  they  want  out  of 
the  farm  bill,  and  they  aren't  focusing 
on  the  overall  agricultural  crisis. 

This  leaves  the  people  who  fashion 
farm  policy  in  a  aticky  dilemma.  They 
want  to  put  toflether  programs  that 
will  provide  stiJ^ty  for  American  ag- 
riculture and  thcQr  want  to  help  the  in- 
dustry  in   long^mnge   planning,   but 


they  cant  get  broad.  <»mprehrasive 
advice  from  the  various  farm  factions. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  written  President  Reagan 
urging  that  he  form  an  agricutural 
commission.  This  commission  would  be 
nuule  UP  of  experts  from  all  areas  of 
^e  agricultural  industry  and  they 
would  be  able  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  our  Government  to  f<xnu  atten- 
tion on  the  long-range  problems  of  our 
industry. 

The  White  House  is  interested  in  the 
proposal,  and  we  are  working  in  con- 
Junction  with  them  to  put  together  a 
list  or  experts  to  discuss  this  commis- 
sion proposaL  This  week.  I  will  be 
■»tM«ng  a  letter  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatlves,  asking  you  to  provide  me 
with  the  name  of  a  person  from  your 
area  of  the  country  who  could  serve  on 
this  discussion  panel.  In  this  way.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  get  a  list  of  people  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  our  country  and 
all  the  agricultural  interests. 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  biggest 
industry  and  it  is  our  country's  largest 
employer.  When  this  industry  suffers, 
our  mtire  country  feels  the  effects. 

For  years  we  have  molded  agri<rul- 
tural  policy  through  short  4-year  farm 
biUs  in  an  attempt  to  stay  close  to  de- 
velopments in  the  Industry.  It  is  time 
now  that  we  not  only  focus  on  the 
short-term  problems  of  the  industry, 
but  devel(H>  ti  long-term  policy  that 
would  five  our  farmers  some  stability. 

I  was  a  farmer  myself.  Mr.  G^^eaker, 
and  I  know  how  uncertain  the  life  of  a 
farmer  is.  He  cant  control  the  weath- 
er and  he  cant  control  the  crops.  In 
many  ways,  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whims  of  nature.  But.  in  spite 
of  this,  t^e  American  farmer  has 
bec(»ne  legendary.  He  produces 
enough  food  to  feed  our  country  and 
much  of  the  world.  He  is  more  produc- 
tive than  the  farmers  of  any  other 
nation. 

But,  the  whims  of  our  economy  are 
also  affecting  the  farmer  and  the 
impact  of  the  rising  deficits  can  be 
seen  more  clearly  in  agriculture  than 
in  any  other  area.  The  strong  dollar 
and  high  interest  rates  have  put  Amer- 
ican farmers  in  a  dangerous  debt  situa- 
tion, and  many  of  them  are  failing. 

We  can't  take  all  of  the  uncertainty 
out  of  farming,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  wa 
can  make  an  effort  to  look  at  our  agri- 
cultural industry  in  a  broader  fashion. 
We  can  put  together  a  commission  to 
help  focus  long-range  planning  in  agri- 
culture. 

After  the  Easter  recess.  I  will  be  in- 
troducing a  sense  of  the  Congress  reso- 
lutlim,  urging  the  President  to  form 
this  agricultural  commission.  We  al- 
ready have  a  numl>er  of  cosponsors  for 
this  resolution,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
wiU  Join  us  in  lntrodu<dng  this  legisla- 
tion. 


There  is  a  giant  in  this  ooimtry  that 
threatens  to  topple,  and  if  it  falls,  it 
will  bring  us  all  down.  To  prevent 
that,  it  will  take  all  of  us  worldng  to- 
gether. I  want  to  provide  a  way  for  the 
agricultural  industry  to  unite,  and  I 
believe  this  commission  will  do  Just 
that. 


D  1210 

MT  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
this  Thursday.  Holy  Thursday  before 
Easter,  in  another  plea  to  the  privi- 
leged orders,  this  time  the  privileged 
orders  of  America,  particularly,  as  I 
have  said  before,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  executive  branch, 
more  particularly,  on  this  occasion. 
And  it  is  my  hope  Vbat  my  colleagues, 
as  they  depart  for  their  various  desti- 
nations, either  to  th<eir  districts  or  on 
some  other  travel  assignment,  in  this 
very  religious  holy  period  of  time,  one 
of  the  most  inspiring,  for  it  evokes  the 
great  theme  of  resurrection,  a  rebirth 
or.  actually,  a  resurrection. 

In  Spanish,  there  is  a  word  for 
which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  Eng- 
lish or.  for  that  matter.  I  do  not  know 
in  any  other  language.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  says,  "la  vida  no  retona." 
In  other  words,  retohar  is  the  verb 
that  speaks  of  that  which  is  evocative 
in  springtime  when  we  have  the  newly 
bom  flowers,  plants,  trees,  blossoms, 
and  what  the  sayhig  says  is.  life 
cannot  be  remade. 

As  I  say.  this  is  a  word  or  a  verb  for 
which  there  is  no  exact  translation  in 
wngiigti  and.  therefore,  the  difficulty 
for  me  to  convey  to  my  colleagues 
what  that  means. 

But.  roughly  speaking,  what  it  is 
that  I  wish  to  evoke  in  my  coUeagues' 
minds  as  they  depart  to  the  Joyous 
celebration  of  this  great  Easter,  that 
while  we  are  either  having  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  search  for  the 
Easter  eggs,  or  Just  have  an  Easter 
Sunday  dinner,  that  we  have  Ameri- 
cans down  in  the  Jungles  of  Central 
America  that  I  firmly  believe  has  not 
any  time  before  within  the  last  2H 
years  of  this  monumental  military 
buildup  that  the  President  has  man- 
dated in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
heaviest  militaiy  presence  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  part  of  the  world. 

At  this  point  we  have  on  what  are 
euphemistically  labeled  training  exer- 
cises components  of  the  Texas  Nation- 
al Guard.  They  have  been  preselected. 
As  one  Texas  National  Guard  highly 
placed  commander  said.  "Tes.  we  are 
going  to  that  area  in  Texas  in  which 
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there  is  •  greater  denilty  of  Hispanic 
or  Spanish  speakinc." 

Let  me  say  for  the  record,  my  col- 
leacues.  that  I  do  not  want  to  offend 
any  of  my  other  so-caUed  fellow  His- 
panics.  but  I  do  not  like  the  word  "His- 
panic." because  I  say  I  am  a  Mtozican 
desoendent  "Himanlc."  when  I  was 
■rowing  up  a  few  decades  ago.  among 
us  had  a  connotation  that  was  not  ex- 
actly very  acceptable.  It  meant  that 
some  of  those  that  came  from  the 
group  from  which  we  emerged  but 
finding  at  that  time  great  distaste  and 
dislike  and  antipathy  to  the  group  and 
Identifying  the  word  "Mexican"  with 
what  was  the  most  disagreeable  of  all 
would  say  that  they  were  not  Mexican, 
they  were  Spanish.  And  I  remonber 
once.  I  must  have  been  no  more  than 
10  years  of  age,  and  I  went  frmn  my 
neighborhood  on  Upson  Street  where 
I  was  bom  and.  as  we  were  accustomed 
to  doing  that  day  and  time,  go  over  to 
the  swimming  pool,  the  public  swim- 
ming pooL  called  San  Pedro  Park, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
type  swimming  pools  I  have  ever  seen. 
At  that  time  it  was  fed  by  the  natural 
spring  waters  of  the  San  Pedro 
^nlngs  which  bad  been  flowing  since 
time  immemorial  and  at  the  time  that 
the  Spanish  first  came  there,  and  the 
Indians  before  them,  had  camped 
there,  and  the  Spanish  settled  around 
these  artesian  wells,  these  beautiful. 
prisUne  flowing  springs.  And  one  day. 
in  the  company  of  my  brother  3  years 
younger  than  I— and  I  might  point 
out.  so  that  there  can  be  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  what  I  am  talking  about.  In  my 
family  I  am  the  lighter  oomplexloned 
member  among  my  brothers  and 
sister.  There  were  four  other  brothers 
and  one  sister.  And  we  went.  In  the 
r^Tnp^"y  of  two  other  playmates  of 
the  neighborhood,  snd  at  that  time 
there  was  no  fence  around  the  pool, 
you  did  not  have  to  pay  any  fees,  you 
Just  wmt  in.  They  had  a  lifeguard  on 
duty  who  came  over  after  I  had  taken 
a  Jump  In  the  pool,  and  my  brother 
Joaquin  had  followed  me,  when  the 
lifeguard  said.  "Hey.  we  don't  want 
any  Mexicans  around  here.  Oct  out  of 
the  pool." 

I  do  not  know  what  there  always  has 
been  in  me.  but  I  did  not  get  out.  But  I 
noticed,  with  great  consternation,  that 
my  brother  did.  fearful  and  either 
trembling  from  the  cold  water  or  from 
the  unusual  harshness  of  the  occur- 
rence. I  said.  "Oet  back  in."  And  he 
said.  "No."  Well.  I  got  so  angry.  I  got 
out  of  the  pool  and  went  up  to  the 
bathhouse  where  I  knew  a  neighbor,  a 
lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Vidaurri  was 
working  there,  and  I  complained  to 
her.  So  she  closed  the  bathhouse 
where  we  used  to  check  In  the  clothing 
and  went  down  and  reprimanded  the 
lifeguard. 

But  I  could  never  persuade  my 
brother  to  go  back  in  there  that  morn- 
ing. It  took  some  time  befwe  that 


shocking  experience  had  been  over- 
come in  his  mind  and  in  the  minds  of 
two  others  who  had  aooompanted  us. 

Well,  that  is  a  long  time  ago.  and. 
thank  goodness,  the  world  has 
changed,  and  I  am  able  to  be  elected 
and.  firstly  so.  in  1956.  at  a  time  when 
my  election  to  the  State  senate  was 
considered  so  revolutionary  that  the 
only  way  I  can  evoke  that  would  be  to 
tell  you  that  if  I  were  to  seek  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President 
and  tell  you  that  I  would  win.  It  was 
Just  as  unlikely  and  as  outlandish  at 
that  time  to  say  that  I  would  win  the 
race  for  the  State  senate.  But  I  did. 

And  the  point  is  that  If  I  had  had  to 
depend  on  the  vote  from  the  group  of 
voters  that  emerged  from  the  same 
ethnic  background  as  I,  I  would  have 
never  been  elected  dogcatcher.  because 
at  that  time,  in  1996.  miming  county- 
wide,  this  particular  group  was  not 
even  registered  10  percent  out  of  a 
total  voting  potential,  that  is.  qualified 
elector  potential,  of  leas  than  113.000 
voters.  And  of  that  number,  not  even 
10  percent  were  what  today  are  called 
Hi^onfa^  or  what  variously  through 
the  decades  of  my  emerging  have  been 
called  various  things.  'Xatin  Ameri- 
cans" was  a  most  popular  descriptive 
phrase  for  a  while  because  It  was  more 
acceptable,  "Mexican-American." 

never,  because  that  was  sort  of  a  de- 
rogatory, pejorative,  if  you  please, 
type  of  designation. 

But  I  never  had  any  reason  to  be 
sshamed  of  it.  Our  forefathers  had 
their  roots  in  Mexico  for  over  400 


years. 
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They  had  played  an  integral  part  in 
the  development  of  the  whole  area,  in- 
cluding the  origlzud  province  that  they 
went  to.  which  was  defined  as  being  in 
boundaries,  the  southernmost  bounda- 
ry being  what  is  today  the  State  of 
Duranfto.  and  then  as  those  docu- 
ments reveal  today,  as  far  north  as 
man  could  walk.  Well,  that  would  in- 
clude, of  course,  all  that  trajectory 
through  the  United  States  and 
through  Texas. 

So  that,  in  my  point  of  view,  and  I 
guess  my  forebears,  is  very  different 
from  what  the  common  American,  his- 
torical conditioning  view  or  condi- 
tioned view  might  be.  So  that  I  can  see 
that  we  have  in  the  American  people, 
whether  it  is  in  the  southwest  of 
Texss  or  in  the  East  or  the  South,  for 
that  matter,  or  the  West,  or  the  Bfld- 
west.  that  great,  residual  deposit  of 
the  saving  atLp  of  democracy  and  liber- 
ty, and  that  I  could  never  have  been 
elected,  especially  for  such  a  high, 
vaimtlng  place  as  the  State  senate  in 
1956.  had  It  not  been  that  many 
people  of  all  kinds  and  creeds  came 
out  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  win. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  in 
later  years,  ironically.  I  became  the 
target  of  epithets  and  threats;  I  was 


bumed  in  effigy  in  California:  I  was 
almost  klUed  In  Boulder,  CO.  because  I 
would  not  raise  my  fist,  double  It.  say. 
"Kill  the  Oringo,"  and  It  was  Ironk:  be- 
cause those  demanding  this  never  had 
had  any  kind  of  exposure  to  the  direct 
discriminatory,  crude  practices  of 
those  andent  days. 

Here  we  have  this  year  of  glory  of 
our  Lord.  1985.  Just  last  week,  a  com- 
mander of  the  Texas  Natlcmal  Guard 
saying.  "Yes.  we  are  going  to  select 
this  particular  group."  call  them  what 
you  will.  Mexican-American:  "because 
we  think  that  they  are  Spanish-speak- 
ing, and  it  would  be  ideal,  to  send 
them  down  to  Honduras." 

Now.  it  so  happened  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  Texas  acceded  to  that  request, 
unlike  his  counterpart,  a  Republican, 
inddoitally.  Governor  of  California, 
who  refused  the  same  request  to 
deploy  the  California  National  Guard. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  Governor  of 
Texas  said.  "Well.  I  consented  to  that 
because  I  was  assured  they  would  not 
have  any  trouble."  Now.  this  is  Just 
like  President  Reagan,  for  14  months, 
willfully,  calculatingly,  cold-heartedly 
ignoring  the  plain  logic,  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  the  most  professional 
military:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
every  one  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Marines  in  Beirut, 
saying.  "Oh.  well.  yes.  but  they  are 
peaoAeepen."  Why.  they  are  not 
going  to  have  any  trouble,  even 
though  they  were  beginning  to  get 
knodced  off  by  hostOe  fire.  Certainly 
they  were  not  being  killed  by  friends 
and  allies,  I  hope  to  think. 

It  is  Just  similarly  the  naivete  of  a 
Governor  of  Texas,  who  wUIy-nllly, 
before  consulting,  makes  a  deddon 
and  then  bases  it  on  some  kind  of 
pious  promise  that  nothing  is  going  to 
happen.  Well,  the  National  Guard  as 
weU  as  Marines  as  well  as  soldiers  are 
warriors.  If  they  are  being  sent  down 
for  what  is  supposed  to  be  nonhostUe, 
traixdng  purposes,  the  least  one  can  do 
is  see  what  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
call  that  makes  it  logical  to  call  in  the 
Texas  National  Guard.  They  are  not 
going  there  to  play  red  rover,  red 
rover. 

I  'say  they  are  Just  being  used  ss 
pawns;  that  now,  more  than  ever,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  this  so-called 
Pine  ni  Operation,  there  is  more  than 
an  even  chance  of  violence,  in  which 
some  of  these  men  will  suffer  either 
death  or  serious  bodily  harm.  What 
are  those  circimistances?  The  circum- 
stances are  that  we  have  already  had 
17  of  our  active  duty  military  killed  in 
that  area.  When  has  this  Congress 
bothered  to  ask:  Under  what  circum- 
stances? When  has  this  Congress 
raised  any  objections  or  even  questions 
to  the  President  when  last  year,  in 
September,  to  be  precise,  September 
18,  the  Defense  Department  con- 
firmed what  we  had  been  saying  and 
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had  been  accused  of  lying  about  or 
being  inaccurite  or  being  misin- 
formed, and  tl^  is  that  excess  mili- 
tary aircraft  were  transferred  ttom 
the  military  to  the  CIA.  which  then 
provided  them.]  at  no  cost,  to  the  so- 
called  Contras  <»-  Nlcaraguaa  rebels. 

If  that  Is  not  a  most  direct  violation 
of  the  War  Powiers  TJmitatlon  Act  that 
this  Congress  passed  In  1974.  then,  I 
Just  do  not  imderstand  the  plalir>slg'- 
nificanoe  of  pl«ln.  coherent  language. 
Tet.  a  Govemof  says.  "Oh.  I  gave  my 
OK;  these  men  can  go.  they  are  hand 
selected."  Even!  though.  I  do  not  see 
him  going  to  the  hill  country  north  of 
San  Antonio  an^  preselecting  Gennan- 
q)eaklng  dtisefis  to  be  deployed  In 
Germany.  I  do  not  see  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  saying. 
"Let  us  see  If  wie  can  get  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  the  taiXt  ot  America  or  AraUe- 
speaklng  membiers  of  our  community, 
and  send  them  to  the  SinaL"  How  can 
we  accept  this?  \ 

I  know  nobo4ly  has  spoken  out  on 
this,  but  I  amJ  Because  I  think  It  is 
wrong.  Because  ll  think  that  It  Is  giving 
a  confirmation  to  a  disastrous  course 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  very  much 
misguided  President,  or  what  history 
may  show  to  bea  sealot  lost  in  his  Ide- 
ology. 

Now.  let  us  t81k  Just  plain  common 
sense.  Let  us  not  talk  about  the  hor- 
rors of  communism  or  the  unfecoQ>tar 
blllty  of  the  doctrine.  I  do  not  know 
anybody  that  I  |iave  ever  met  that  Is  a 
card-carrying  dommunist  or  even  an 
avowed  SodalM.  I  have  never  visited 
in  Russia.  I  have  never  gone  on  plush 
airplanes  lllce  Ifhe  leading  grain  mer- 
chants of  this  country,  hosting  and 
drinking  vodka  and  che^-by-Joid  with 
the  Russian  counterparts,  selling 
them,  even  at  subsidies  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  paid  for.  our  grain  a 
few  years  ago.  t  never  have  been  with 
Presidents  wheh  they  have  gone  and 
toasted  the.  I  guess  they  are  CoDunu- 
nists,  leaders.  chedi-by-Jowl.  and  thai 
turning  over  toi  them,  like  a  couple  of 
our  Presidents :  have,  beautiful  Cadil- 
lacs, or  some  klbd  of  luxury  limousine 
with  bullet-proof  glass  and  alL 

How  long,  my  colleagues,  are  we 
going  to  enjoy  tkie  privileges  with  none 
of  the  accountability?  How  long  are  we 
going  to  tolerate  the  continuous  Indul- 
gence of  these  privileged  rlssses.  never 
contemplated,  bever  foresem,  much 
feared  by  those  who  wrote  the  basic 
law  that  gives  lis  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  I  is  a  reason  tor  our  dif- 
ferentiation until  lately,  when  we  have 
abdicated.  Wh^  we  have  traduced 
that  responsibility.  Sold  our  heritage 
for  a  mess  of  pdttage;  of  creature  com- 
forts. Placing  ui  in  that  very  oinnf  orta- 
ble  segment  of!  American  sodety.  We 
do  not  have  io  worry  about  being 
homeless. 
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We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  being 
homeleas.  We  do  not  have  to  worry 
when  we  go  Easter  about  a  good,  fat 
stealL  But  let  us  not  forget  those  who 
are  In  less  privileged  positions. 

We  Just  lieard  one  of  my  distin- 
guished ooUeagues  speak  about  the 
pUgbt  of  the  farmer.  Earlier  I  heard 
debate  this  week  on  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  In  and  out  of 
the  Congress  willy-nilly  teU  usthere  is 
great  recovery,  tiiat  there  is  no  reason 
to  continue  any  kind  of  help  and  any 
kind  of  lifeline  to  now  over  10  million 
imemployed  because  they  persist  in 
this  llluston  and  delusion  that  there  is 
no  problem,  yet  admitting  to  it  in  little 
driplets  here  and  there. 

I  say  that  those  contingents  now 
servteg.  and  untU  the  first  week  in 
May  In  those  Jungles  of  Central  Amer- 
ica are  a  minute  fraction  of  our  dtl- 
sens.  even  In  Texas,  the  less  than  500 
cmnpoDent.  they  are  not  too  visible 
except  to  their  relatives.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  341  marines,  who  remembers 
them?  Well.  I  can  tell  you  four  who 
are  remembered^  the  parents  having 
called  me  all  the  way  to  my  district  In 
San  Antonio  during  a  break  from 
States  like  Pennsylvania,  norida,  and 
Ohio.  Why  would  they  call  me?  Be- 
cause somebody  told  them  I  was  the 
only  one  who  had  apoken  out  and  had 
faatroduoed  legislation  to  compensate 
the  depoident  survivors  because  I  try 
not  to  Mpe»k.  out  unless  I  have  some 
kind  of  an  alternative  or  some  sugges- 
tion. I  never  have  believed  in  Just 
knocking,  in  Just  saying  this  is  not 
good  policy  or  this  is  an  erroneous 
action.  I  believe  In  saying  why  It  is  and 
saybig  this  Is  what  I  would  suggest,  or 
let  us  think  about  it.  and  let  us  at  least 
discuss  it. 

Such  Is  not  the  case.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  facts.  Let  us  assume  and  Just  a 
minute  or  2  ago.  and  I  say  this  by  way 
of  parentheses,  another  equally  loved 
sad  highly  respected  Member  and  col- 
league of  this  House  referred  to  the 
so-called  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 

Has  anybody  ever  st(H7Ped  to  ask  the 
questtoi:  Suppose  that  invasion  had 
physlodly  succeeded?  Would  the 
people  Involved  in  that  Invasion  have 
been  able  to  govern  Cuba?  I  can  tell 
you  categorically  no.  never.  They  were 
so  divided  themselves  even  in  exile  in 
Miami  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
even  govern  themselves  in  Miami.  So 
unless  the  United  States  were  pre- 
pared to  go  in  and  further  than  Just 
knocking  over  the  Castro  regime, 
occupy  and  govern  Cuba  like  we  are 
Grenada.  You  are  not  getting  a  daily 
report,  but  we  still  occupy  Grenada. 
The  President  said  we  would  be  in 
there  and  out  in  4  dajrs.  We  still  have 
military,  because  that  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  maintain  the  government 
of  that  island  along  the  lines  that  we 
say  are  ideologically  acceptable  to  us. 


That  Is  the  smallest  little  place,  not 
even  as  large  as  the  dty  that  I  mainly 
r^resent.  My  dty.  my  district,  has 
about  500  percent  more  constituents 
than  there  are  peivle  in  Grenada.  But 
the  point  is  that  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  same  thing  in  every 
one  of  these  other  countries  where,  be- 
cause of  Ideological  reasons,  there 
cannot  be  any  other  reasons,  and  I  will 
demonstrate  #hy. 

Ideology  has  never  been  the  basic 
iMjproadi  of  our  pragmatic  American 
people  and  their  rulers  in  the  past. 
The  whole  of  Central  America,,  and  I 
indude  the  five  countries,  is  no  larger 
than  the  State  of  Texas.  El  Salvador  is 
no  bigger  than  Massachusetts.  Hondu- 
ras, where  we  now  have  an  Immense 
military  presence,  better  than  10,000 
Just  on  land  at  this  point,  is  about  the 
size  of  Tennessee.  Nicaragua,  the 
source  of  so  much  controversy  and 
oratory,  is  about  the  size  of  Iowa,  with 
a  total  population  that  would  fit  Just 
very  nicely  Into  the  dty  of  Houston, 
TX.  Guatemala,  home  of  one  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  favorite  and  most 
bloodthirsty  caudUlos.  is  also  about 
the  size  of  Tennessee.  And  Costa  Rica, 
the  only  successful  democratic  state 
which  we  are  ccmipelllng  more  and 
more  to  be  military,  could  be  squeezed 
within  the  borders  of  West  Virginia. 
The  total  population  of  El  Salvador  is 
about  5  million.  Most  of  the  people.  82 
percent,  live  in  the  countryside. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  people  have 
lost  their  homes  because  of  this  con- 
tinuing dvil  war  which  now  even  the 
President  does  not  say  Castro  and  the 
Russian  Communists  ke^  going.  Half 
a  million  are  refugees  in  their  own 
land,  and  we  have.  I  am  sure,  better 
than  400,000  Salvadorans  and  refugees 
right  here  in  our  country. 

Life  in  El  Salvador  is  hard.  Forty 
percent  of  the  labor  force  is  unem- 
ployed. The  last  time  anyone  looked. 
58  percent  of  the  population  earned 
less  than  $10  a  month.  Only  20  per- 
cent earned  enough  to  provide  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  Two  percent  of 
the  population  owns  60  percent  of  the 
land.  Nlhety-slx  percent  of  Salvador- 
ans own  less  than  12  acres.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  in  the  countrjrslde 
work  at  $1  a  day  when  there  is  work, 
and  this  year  there  has  not  been  much 
work. 

No  one  living  can  remember  when  El 
Salvador  had  a  genuinely  democratic 
government.  Yes.  there  are  elections. 
As  they  say  in  Latin  America.  "A  la 
Norte  Americana."  but  President 
Duarte  controls  neither  the  army  nor 
the  National  Assembly,  and  does  not 
have  the  ability  to  wangle  a  budget  to 
operate  his  own  office  from  the  coun- 
try's government.  The  truth  is  the 
army  runs  El  Salvador  Just  as  it 
always  has.  and  strictly  for  the  benefit 
of  those  12  or  14  families. 
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Corruption  rum  deep  in  El  Salvmdor. 
Our  own  AID  admiti  that  20  percent 
of  its  funds  get  skimmed  off  before 
even  the  Central  Bank  is  finished.  And 
justice  runs  deep  in  El  Salvador,  in  a 
country  where  there  have  been  over 
50.000  murders  within  the  last  5  years, 
and  in  a  country  where  political  mur- 
ders are  stUl  taking  place  at  the  rate 
of  over  90  a  week,  and  President 
Reagan  reported  a  few  months  ago 
that  that  was  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment. Think  of  it.  It  has  been  reduced 
to  better  than  90  murders  a  week. 

No  one  has  ever  been  convicted  for 
any  one  of  those  murders  except 
under  pressure,  in  the  case  of  the 
nuns,  the  Maryknoll  Sisters,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  it  got. 

Why?  Because  if  the  truth  were  ever 
compelled,  the  Involvement  of  our  own 
CIA  Jowl  by  cheek  with  the  murders 
and  the  assassins  and  the  hit  squads, 
which  they  call  death  squads  but 
which  the  leader  of  them  all.  I^Au- 
buloon.  says  are  "Escuadrones  de 
Olonla."  "Glorious  our  glory  squads." 

The  case  of  the  murder  of  Archbish- 
op Romero  has  not  been  resolved,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why.  There  is  no 
question.  It  can  be  documented. 
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Our  own  CIA  has  been  right  there  in 
the  forefront  and  knows  full  weU.  be- 
cause it  was  Just  as  much  a  party  to  it 
as  anybody. 

That  again  reminds  me  of  an  old 
Mexican  saying:  "Tanto  peca  el  que 
detiene  la  pata  como  el  que  mata  la 
vaca. 

"He  is  guilty  of  as  much  sin  who 
holds  the  foot  or  the  leg.  as  much  as 
he  who  kills  the  cow." 

In  other  words,  they  are  accom- 
plices. If  anyone  needs  evidence  of  the 
degree  of  the  squalor  of  El  Salvador, 
remember  that  this  infamous  murder 
of  this  great  archbishop,  a  man  of 
peace  and  Justice,  has  yet  to  be  re- 
solved. His  killers  have  not  been 
brought  to  Justice,  and  they  will  not 
be. 

In  Nicaragua,  one  need  only  recall 
the  history  of  the  Somocas  who  were 
installed  and  maintained  in  power  by 
our  Government  for  50  years.  No  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  could  have  been 
more  rotten,  more  corrupt,  more  cruel 
than  that  of  Somosa.  nor  can  there  be 
any  denying  of  our  role  with  him.  Can 
there  be  any  wonder  why  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  now  facing  a  UJ(.-fi- 
nanced  revolt  led  by  ex-S<»noBa  mili- 
tary people,  place  more  faith  in  the 
Sandinistas  than  in  our  pious  and 
heretofore  empty  proclamations  about 
freedom? 

Let  me  say  this  to  my  colleagues: 
The  very  word,  "Sandino."  symbolizes 
what  is  a  hero  in  that  part  of  the 
world— "Sandino."  the  great  hero  re- 
sisting la  invasion  Norte  American— 
the  North  American  invasion.  They 
have   more   freedom   certainly   now. 


taking  into  account  aU  of  President 
Reagan's  pious  mouthings  about  lack 
of  democracy,  than  they  ever  did 
under  Somoaa. 

In  Guatemala  we  are  hardly  a 
sjrmbol  of  hope.  Our  record  there  is 
abysmaL  I  visited  over  2  years  ago 
with  the  bishop  of  Chiapas.  That  is 
the  Mexican  state  that  borders  the 
Guatemalan  border.  What  he  told  me 
has  horrified  me  to  this  day— SO.OOO 
suddenly  attacked.  SO.OOO  of  the  poor- 
est of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Indians 
against  which  a  genoddal  effort  has 
been  made  by  this  military  dictator 
that  President  Reagan  says  is  a  "great 
guy."  And  the  bishop  was  telling  me 
about  these  Guatemalan  sokUers 
crossing  over  and  invading  Mexican 
territory  in  pursuit  and  ripping  open 
the  bellies  of  7-month-old  baby  Marx- 
ist-Leninists with  American  bayonets, 
with  Americannnade  weapons.  They 
were  not  from  Castro.  They  were  not 
Russian.  Korean,  or  Ckechoslovaklan. 
They  were  100-peroent  American-made 
and  American-provided.  Even  now  we 
support  a  regime  that  is  as  blood- 
thirsty as  any  on  Earth,  as  unjust  as 
any  of  us  will  ever  find,  as  oppressive 
as  any  in  power  or  in  existence. 

Do  the  pe<H>le  of  Guatemala  look  to 
us  for  Justice  and  liberation?  Hardly, 
for  President  Reagan  thinks  the  local 
caudillo  there  is  a  swell  fellow. 

In  Houhiras  we  have  so  long  sup- 
ported military  dictatorships  that  any 
talk  of  genuine  democratic  govern- 
ment is  a  Joke.  Any  talk  even  of  intelli- 
gent government  in  Honduras  is  a 
Joke.  Indeed  the  story  is  told  of  one.  a 
ruling  gmeral.  who  was  so  incompe- 
tent—and even  in  Tegucigalpa  he  had 
stories  UAA  about  him.  and  one  story 
when  like  this: 

A  street-comer  shine  boy  was  telling 
his  cust<uner.  "Have  you  heard  the 
latest  story  about  how  dumb  General 
So-and-so  is?" 

The  customer  said.  "Son.  I  am  Gen- 
eral So-and-so." 

The  shine  boy.  without  missing  a 
beat.  said.  "That's  OK.  GeneraL  I'M 
tell  it  to  you  real  slow." 

So  much  for  the  reported  respect 
that  American-supported  regimes  have 
won  in  Honduras. 

Central  America,  with  the  haK>y  ex- 
ception of  Costa.  Rica,  is  a  place  where 
freedom  is  a  stranger.  It  is  a  place 
where  the  wealth  Is  held  by  a  tiny  few, 
where  power  is  exercised  by  force 
rather  than  through  the  consent  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  place  where  corrup- 
tion is  endemic,  where  poverty 
aboimds,  and  where  a  hopeless  fatal- 
ism is  the  only  relief  from  misery.  The 
enemy  that  the  people  of  Central 
America  face  has  a  name,  and  that  is 
misery.  It  is  misery  of  degradation,  of 
repression,  of  poverty,  and  It  Is  a 
misery  of  hopelessness. 

We  say  that  we  abhor  Marxism  and 
oppose  the  Marxists.  But  what  and 
whom  do  we  siq)port?  Do  we  siwport 


government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned in  Central  America?  Do  we  sup- 
port reform  an  end  to  corruption,  and 
end  to  torture?  Do  we  support  eduja- 
tlon.  health,  housing? 

We  support  Hondiuas.  and  we  are 
building  huge  military  commitments 
there,  but  never  with  the  consent  of 
their  representatives.  They  have  yet 
to  offer  their  consent.  If  we  have  ever 
soufht  the  actual  support  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  whm  has  it 
been?  When  have  we  insisted  that  the 
generals  let  the  people  rule  for  them- 
selves? When  have  we  insisted  that 
the  great  landholders  pay  a  decent 
wage?  Hardly,  when  the  ones  deter- 
mlnhig  that  wage  are  Americans, 
malefactors  of  great  wealth.  Uke  J. 
Peter  Grace,  that  great  billionaire 
princeling  who  is  going  to  show  us  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  dis- 
mantled eoonomlcally.  and  who  is  the 
owner  now.  through  his  oooitomerate. 
of  what  used  to  be  United  ftult  and  is 
today  Standard  Brands.  These  are 
people  who  run  everything  in  Htnidu- 
ras  and  who  deflne  who  is  a  Commu- 
nist. And  that  is  true  of  every  other 
country,  including  Mexico. 

What  a  lot  of  our  people  up  here  are 
told  are  Communists  by  those  ruling, 
wealthy  plstsiw  are  usually  those 
people  who  have  said.  "Hey,  lotAl  We 
are  tired  of  being  cheated.  We  want 
fair  wages.  Hey,  Lookl  We  want  a 
decent  house.  We  want  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living." 

Those  are  the  "Communists"  de- 
fined by  them  and  by  our  neo-Nasis. 
And  I  use  that  word  advisedly.  I  am 
not  using  that  word  as  a  pejorative 
phase.  I  am  using  that  calculatingly.  I 
am  a  chfld  of  that  era  during  wlUeh 
the  word.  "Naxi."  came  into  vogue. 

And  this  is  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace,  who, 
through  his  own  expressions  and  by 
former  Nasis  like  Prl^  has  surround- 
ed himself  with  those  who  dearty  re- 
flect the  opinions  and  the  views  and 
the  interpretations  of  those  that  he 
controls  of  the  wealthy  ruling  claMw 
in  Honduras.  As  long  as  they  get  their 
dividend,  they  are  going  to  be  very 
much  anti-Communist. 

When  have  we  insisted  that  the  gov- 
ernments provide  even  the  most  basic 
services?  Do  we  even  insist  on  open 
discussion  and  the  right  of  dissent? 
We  say  that  we  oppo&t  the  Sandinistas 
in  Nicaragua,  but  what  and  whom  do 
we  support  there  in  Nicaragua?  When 
did  we  ever  say  to  the  Somosa  govern- 
ment that  It  had  to  allow  dissent  or 
that  it  had  to  allow  individual  liberty? 
When  did  we  say  to  the  Somocista 
regime  that  it  had  to  end  corruption? 
When  did  we  insist  on  government  of 
and  by  and  for  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua? Is  that  what  we  are  saying  we 
support  today? 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  look  at 
Honduras  right  next  door  and  they  see 
no  evidence  that  this  Is  the  kind  of 
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government  vie  insist  on  or  support 
there.  They  look  at  Guatemala  and 
they  see  no  dissent  allowed  there. 
They  see  no  tiioe  dectfams.  thejr  see  no 
reform,  they  liee  no  basic  respect  for 
human  rlghtsl  Tet  that  government 
has  our  supp«>rt  and  our  open-ended 
commitment  the  President  Is  addng 
us  to  raise  th4  ante  for  the  flrst  time 
and  provide  aUout  $40  million  worth  of 
direct  mUltaryl  aid  to  this  oorrm>t  and 
totalitarian  G«atemaian  regime. 

D  1250 

If  the  peopl^  of  El  Salvador  or  Hon- 
duras or  Guatfemala  or  Nicangua  bad 
wanted  an  end  to  their  misery,  since 
when  could  tl^ey  count  on  h^  from 
us?  They  nev«r  could  before  and  the 
evidence  is  that  they  can  lianlly  do  so 
today;  yet  they  want  an  end  to  their 
misery.  Who  om  blame  them? 

As  I  have  been  saying  ad  nauseum 
since  John  Kinnedjr's  day.  this  worid 
has  changed.  No  l<mger  will  those  op- 
pressed msssff  remain  oppreased  and 
subdued  as  they  have  for  300  years. 
That  is  gone  f  ir«ver  and  we  had  better 
recognise  it.  If  they  cannot  count  on 
airnistawf  fltnb  us  to  end  their  misery 
and  t^ipreaslmi.  should  we  be  surprised 
that  they  turn  to  Marxism  or  Mandst- 
Tfynfaiimw  or  Castroism  or  MaolMh  or 
any  other  Isia  that  at  least  offers 
them  some  h^?  What  Is  It  w«  want  to 
do  in  Central  I  America,  I  adk  my  col- 
leagues? Letjus  go  ahead.  Let  us 
assume  we  will  go  in,  and  we  wULThe 
way  we  are  gding,  I  predkt  the  head- 
lines will  be,  "U.S.  helicopter  shot 
'down.  Twelve  Americans  killed,  mca- 
raguans  now  [have  aircraft.  We  are 
going  to  Invad^." 

We  have  alieady  had  Senators  say 
that  that  is  an  It  would  take  for  them 
to  vote  for  anmvasioin. 

But  what  is  It  we  want  to  do  In  Cen- 
tral America?  jThe  <mly  decent  thing  I 
know  we  can  do  is  to  stand  for  our  own 
revoluti<«iary  prindplea,  which  we 
have  failed  to  do  and  which  the 
Reagan  administration  is  refusing  to 
do. 

What  is  our  aim?  What  should  be 
our  aim?  The  practical  reality  is  that 
we  are  not  going  to  frighten  the  Sandi- 
nistas away,  iior  are  we  forever  going 
to  be  able  to  prop  up  corrupt  and  In- 
competent r^Klmes  elsewhere,  any- 
more than  we|could  prop  up  Somoaa. 

I  believe  th»t  we  can  oidy  stand  for 
our  own  principles.  Those  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  o<ir  own  people  support. 
Those  are  the  principles  that  the 
people  of  C^itral  Amoica  yearn  to 
live  by.  Whai  would  be  wrong  if  we 
were  to  insist  on  sending  teachers  in- 
stead of  rifleawn?  What  would  be  so 
wrong  about  sending  tools  and  f ertHiz- 
ers  instead  of  tanks?  What  would  be 
wrong  about  Insisting  on  governmen- 
tal reform  instead  of  winking  at  cor- 
ruption and  paying  off  generation 
after  generat^n  of  generals  and  Cal- 
dilles? 
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Where  Is  the  sin  in  calling  for 
honest  and  open  debate,  honest  and 
open  elections  and  consoit  of  the  gov- 
enunoit  and  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law?  But  when  have  we  ever  done 
these  things  In  Central  America? 

I  tell  you.  my  colleagues,  unless  we 
do  these  things,  the  people  of  that 
part  of  the  world  will  turn  elsewhere 
for  their  leadership  and  their  inspirsr 
tkm.  It  is  not  that  they  really  want  to. 
Anybody  talking  to  these  people  will 
tell  you  that.  It  Is  not  that  they  dislike 
us.  Anybody  In  direct  communication 
with  the  masses  wOl  teU  you  that.  It  Is 
that  we  are  not  leaving  them  any 
other  choice. 

Truth  wUl  not  be  denied,  as  well  as 
Justice,  in  Central  America,  nor  will  we 
succeed  in  effectively  providing  the 
leadership,  not  through  tanks,  and  I 
might  remind  my  oolleaguas.  I  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  that  these  head- 
lines that  lam  predicting  is  because  in 
these  maneuvers  now  for  the  first  time 
we  are  Introducing  M-60  tanks,  plus 
the  Briti^  Scorpion  tanks.  Now.  those 
cannot  opoate  except  in  those  areas 
on  the  Nicaraguan  border  with  Hondu- 
ras where  the  Nicaraguans  have  built 
up  their  tank  strength,  so  that  our 
maneuvers  are  provocative.  We  are  ta 
direct  ^ihmmj*  with  those  forces  trying 
to  kno^  out  the  regime— through 
what?  What  we  denounce  to  the 
world — terrorism. 

We,  you  and  I.  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause we  finance  the  CIA  and  we 
refuse  to  ever  hold  them  accoimtable. 
We  have  let  them  arrogate  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  other  runaway  agen- 
cies powers  never  intended;  so  we  as 
well  as  these  deprived  countries  for 
generations  are  under  the  ominous 
shadow  of  loeing  those  very  selfsame 
liberties.  If  we  have  not  already. 

Unless  we  stand  for  truth  and  for 
Justice,  our  policies  can  never  succeed. 
We  wHl  have  lost,  not  because  the 
people  of  Central  America  have  been 
gulled  and  fooled,  but  because  we  have 
been  arrogant  and  have  betrayed  our 
own  principles. 

Shakespeare  says:  "When  nations 
become  complacent  and  arrogant,  the 
wise  gods  seal  their  eyes:  laugh  ats. 
strutting  to  their  own  confusion. 

We  have  been  arrogant  and  we  have 
betrayed  In  the  process  our  owp  basic 
prtodides.  If  we  have  already  f oresar 
ken  the  only  moral  leadership  that  I 
trlMl  my  best  to  convince,  not  this 
President.  I  have  been  speaking  out 
before,  but  on  April  1  this  month,  on 
tiie  first  day  of  April  1980,  5  years  ago 
to  the  day,  I  spoke  for  the  first  time  in 
the  then  20  years  I  had  been  in  this 
Congress  on  the  subject  matter  of 
Latin  America.  Even  though  I  had 
been  appointed  by  the  OAS  as  an  ob- 
server in  the  speedy  held  elections  in 
Santo  Domingo  in  1966, 1  never  consid- 
ered myself  an  expert.  I  do  not  so  now. 
I  have  not  been  an  ambassador.  I 
cannot  even  consider  myself  an  expert 


on  our  next  door  neighbor,  Mexico,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  those  sources  of 
information  that  are  so  necessary  to 
form  a  conuilete  grav  and  under- 
standing, but  having  been  privy  to 
some  information  provided  me  by 
some  constituents  who  were  in  service 
in  Central  America,  in  Nicaragua 
during  the  so-called  Sandinlsta  revolt 
and  later  at  the  inception  of  1979  of 
the  present  turmoU  in  El  Salvador  and 
these  individuals,  good  Americans,  so 
tzoubled.  came  to  Washington,  sought 
me  out.  asked  me  to  please  convey  this 
to  somebody  in  power. 

Well.  I  could  not.  President  Carter 
was  about  as  inaccessible,  not  as  much, 
but  almost  as  much  as  this  President. 
Of  all  the  six  Presidents  I  have  worked 
with,  this  is  the  most  Inaccessible.  He 
does  not  even  acknowledge  a  Congress- 
man's  letter. 

So  I  took  the  floor  6  months,  after 
vainly  trying  to  penetrate  those  layers 
and  processes  in  the  State  Department 
and  over  in  the  White  House,  and  to 
noavalL 

What  was  my  plea  to  President 
Carter?  The  same  as  it  is  now  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  And  what  is  it? 

Please  try  to  retrieve  what  we  still 
had  on  April  1.  1980.  and  that  is  some 
leverage  of  leadership  with  our  fellow 
countries  that  fate  has  decreed  must 
share  this  part  of  the  world  with  us. 

Why  should  we  bring  back  the  dead 
hand  of  the  past  with  wrong  policies 
of  the  era  of  Coolidge  and  send  the 
Marines,  who  have  occupied  Nicaragua 
in  the  20th  century  alone  six  different 
times?  Why  should  we  go  and  for  the 
American  people  provide  that  kind  of 
bankrupt  lead^ahlp.  when  we  still 
have  some  residual  abiUty.  perhaps  no. 
perhi^M  it  has  been  eroded  now.  and 
stop  this  unilateral  military  interven- 
tion. 

Let  us  proceed.  We  have  been  given 
a  chance  by  the  so-called  Contadora 
governments,  and  these  are  the  most 
distinguished  and  some  of  the  most 
stable  governments  there,  and  have  of- 
fered the  process  which  we  have  arro- 
gantly dismissed.  First  we  say.  well,  it 
soimds  attractive,  and  then  when  they 
come  out  with  the  firm  package,  then 
we  say  no. 

D  1300 

And  the  President  insists  now  that 
his  inflexibility,  irreversible  course  is 
the  knocking  over  of  a  regime  that  on 
the  other  hand  he' approves  of  because 
we  have  an  Ambassador  with  creden- 
tials in  Managua.  How  much  more 
hyiMCritical  could  we  be  behaving? 

I  say  that  it  is  a  shame  because 
America  has  tremendous  residual 
moral  leadership  potential  and  I  think 
it  is  tl|e  only  way  we  can  succeed. 

President  Eisenhower  did  not  think 
it  was  above  the  United  States  to  get 
together  with  almost  the  same  coun- 
tries involved  in  1975  as  what  we  call 
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the  Contadora  countries  almost  to  a 
country,  and  the  diq)ute  was  that  con- 
tinuing up  to  then,  border  dispute  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  which 
had  led  to  some  hostility.  And  we  did 
not  have  any  compunction  about  going 
in  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  corre- 
sponding countries  called  the  Conta- 
doras.  and  then  through  the  World 
Court  we  settled  the  disputes.  But 
America  was  given  the  credit  for  lead- 
ership. And  I  think  that  if  it  was  feasi- 
ble and  viable  in  1957.  when  the 
United  States  would  have  had  more  of 
an  opportunity  to  use  more  successful- 
ly the  direct  intervention  and  milita- 
ristic gunboat  tjrpe  diplomacy  that 
President  Reagan  is  exercising  now. 
yet  our  leadership  was  far  wiser  at 
that  time  and  more  succesf  ul  because 
until  now  that  pact  withstood  time. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  us  send- 
ing the  creative  forces  and  tools?  Why 
should  we  have  preempted  and  left 
Cute,  sent  the  doctors,  the  nurses,  the 
teachers,  provided  the  schools  in 
remote  village  which  up  to  then  had 
never  seen  a  school?  Oiu-  religious  rep- 
resentatives there  kept  telling  us  that. 
This  is  the  reastm  they  still  protest. 
This  is  the  reason  they  have  been 
killed  by  the  very  forces  that  the  CIA 
has  been  woricing  with  cheek-and-jowl. 

Certainly  we  cannot  accuse  these 
noble  and  Ood-destined  people,  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Ood.  of  being 
mischievous,  of  being  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists, of  being  anti-American?  Why  can 
we  not  accept  their  advice? 

Unless  we  do.  it  is  inevitable  because 
truth  and  Justice  will  not  be  denied  ul- 
timately. And  it  Is  tragic  because  we 
wiU  lose  everything  else,  our  ability  to 
provide  in  competition  with  even  our 
so-called  allies  of  Europe  our  goods 
that  are  in  great  demand  and  have  the 
potential  to  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  things  in  those  coimtries. 
Unless  our  policies  change  we  are  lost. 
It  will  not  be  that  the  Marxists  are  so 
bright,  yet  we  insist  on  making  them 
very,  very  bright,  very  very  successful. 
It  will  be  that  our  Government  has 
been  foolhardy,  so  unwilling  to  see  the 
truth,  so  unwilling  to  believe  in  its 
own  principles,  so  unable  to  leam 
from  its  own  mistakes. 

In  Vietnam.  Saigon  fell  10  years  ago 
this  week.  In  this  decade  in  between 
we  have  learned  nothing.  We  are  like 
the  old  Bourbon  kings.  We  forget 
nothing  and  leam  nothing. 

In  a  decade  we  have  again  begun  to 
betray  ourselves.  This  time  in  our  own 
backyard  in  an  area  no  bigger  than 
Texas.  This  time  we  will  not  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  apparent  surviv- 
al of  a  defeat,  because  involved,  as  I 
have  said  once  over  for  the  p«st  2 
years,  my  coUeagues.  you  are  forever 
proscribing  our  children,  our  grand- 
children, and  oar  great-grandchildren 
into  a  world  of  hostility  and  continued 
and  sustained  ounity. 


If  we  want  to  do  what  we  are  under- 
taking to  do  now  in  Honduras,  and 
which  I  say  at  this  point  is  irreversl- 
Ue.  you  will  ultimately  have  to  be  re- 
solving the  question  of  where  to  get 
that  100,000  troops  supporting  the 
type  invasion  it  wlU  take.  It  wiU  take 
no  less  than  100,000.  AU  the  military 
experts  have  said  so. 

Of  course,  when  they  say  something 
that  is  not  consonant  with  what  the 
Commander  in  Chief  says,  you  do  not 
hear  about  it.  just  like  you  did  not 
hear  the  unanimous  advise  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  against  the  de- 
plojmient  of  the  Marines  in  Beirut. 
Tou  never  heard  about  it  until  after 
the  catastrophe. 

I  had  been  saying  it  because  I  had 
been  privy  to  such  intimations  of  in- 
formation, as  I  am  today  saying  that 
you  will  BOt  resolve  the  question  of 
communism,  you  cannot  bomb  commu- 
nism out  of  existence.  Thetmly  way  is 
social  JusUce.  That  is  alL 

We  have  been  the  ones  that  have 
made  a  Fidel  Castro  a  No.  1  leader.  No 
one  in  the  world  south  of  us  had  ever 
considered  him  more  than  perhaps  a 
good,  ferocious  Ideologue  and  perhaps 
a  second  rater. 

'But  why  after  the  Falklands.  and 
after  Mr.  Haig  had  taken  50  or  more 
Argentine  soldiers,  which  at  the  time 
was  what  we  needed  in  Honduras,  that 
was  our  beginning  effort  then  of  so- 
called  destabilising  the  SandlnlsU 
regime— naturally  the  Argentine  lead- 
ers thought,  well,  if  we  get  into  the 
fracas  over  the  Falklands.  the  United 
States  will  either  be  for  us  or  be  neu- 
traL  But  what  happened,  the  way  it 
did.  and  we  said  no.  not  ooly  did  they 
pull  their  troops  back,  but  less  than  1 
year  and  2  months  later  all  those  Ar- 
gentine military  leaders  who  had  been 
touted  by  Halg  and  all  of  our  Ameri- 
can leaders  as  bitter.  anti-Castro 
forces,  were  in  Havana  toasting  Fidel 
Castro. 

Does  that  mean  that  Fidel  Castro 
was  so  able,  so  smart  that  he  could  re- 
verse those  Argentlnan  military?  No;  it 
Just  meant  that  our  ability  through 
leadership  diplomatic,  moral,  if  you 
please,  has  faUed  totally.  It  is  time  we 
aoandoned  these  bankrupt  policies 
where  Haig  4  years  almost  to  a  month 
drew  the  line  in  the  smallest  country 
in  Central  America,  in  the  Western 
World,  is  still  back  on  square  one. 

We  have  poured  over  $2  billion, 
some  of  it  reported,  much  of  it  not. 
Just  in  the  military  exercises  In  and 
around  Nicaragua  in  the  last  2  years 
and  several  months.  We  have  imured 
in  over  $2  billion.  Right  now  our  oj>er- 
ations  in  Honduras  alone  are  costing 
us  more  than  $1  million  a  day. 

Who  cares  about  that?  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  balancing  the  budget.  Who 
cares  about  the  catastrophic,  untold, 
and  tmpredictable  costs  and  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  this  misbegot- 
ten, misguided  policy  of  ours,  all  be- 


cause we  Just  have  not  had  the  faith 
to  remain  true  and  loyal  to  our  basic 
principles. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  jields  baiA  1  minute. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  at  this  time  with  my 
spwial  order  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEATING  OF  RICHARD  D. 
McINTTRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
LAHD]  is  reoognissd  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  controveriy  of  the  Rich 
Mclntyre  situation  continues.  Just 
this  week  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pre- 
sented what  I  felt  was  a  very  good  edi- 
torial, and  I  would  like  to  read  It  into 
the  Riooao  and  add  it  to  the  long, 
long  list  of  editorials  that  we  have 
seen  fnun  across  this  country  which 
have  been  in  support  of  Rick  Mcln- 
tyn. 

The  editorial  is  caUed  "Review  and 
OuUook"  and  the  tiUe  is  "Stacking  the 
House,"  which  ran  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  week. 

Let  no  one  doubt  that  Amarlea  !■  a  civil- 
ised country.  Were  it  otherwise.  Republl- 
cans  and  Demoersta  in  the  House  of  Rqwc- 
•entatlves  would  be  out  on  tbe  Capitol  lawn 
flshtlns  snned  duels.  The  two  psitles  are  in 
the  mldit  of  bitter  di^Mitea  over  a  vacant 
Indiana  House  seat,  the  gerrymandertnc  of 
(oiHHMloiiel  districts  and  House  committee 
assisnnicnts. 

Last  January,  House  Democrats  refused  to 
seat  Richard  Mclntyre,  the  Republican  who 
was  certified  the  winner  of  the  race  for  Indi- 
ana's eighth  uMigfMilnnsl  district;  that  seat 
is  now  vacant.  The  XvansvUle  Press's  edito- 
rial page  has  been  running  a  daily  box  titled 
"Taxation  Without  Representation."  depict- 
ing an  empty  House  desk  snd  a  running 
taUy  of  the  days  tbe  eighth  district  has 
gone  without  a  congreannsn  This  is  Day  90. 

Today,  House  Republicans  will  move  to 
have  Mr.  Mclntyre  seated.  If  the  Democrats 
again  vote  to  bar  him.  this  dispute  will 
lumber  toward  a  conclusion  that  can  help 
Democrats  very  little  but  harm  them  great- 
ly. 

At  this  moment,  the  dtlaens  of  Indiana 
arc  entertataiing  a  delegation  of  official 
counters  appointed  by  tbe  House  Democrats 
to  retabulate  the  eighth  district's  votes. 

D  1310 
I  srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisl- 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man when  that  was  written? 
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Mr.  ROWLAWD  of  Conneetleut.  I 
believe  this  w^  Tuesday.  So  we  are 
probably  up  to{  about  the  9Sd  day  at 
this  point.         I 

Mr.  UVIKOfiTON.  That  is  right. 
And  since  thai  of  course,  the  House 
has  actually  v^ted  on  the  issue;  the 
Democrats  did  win  once  affdn  and  Mr. 
Mclntyre  has  not  been  seated  and  In- 
diana's Btghthj  District  I  presume  is 
stiU  without  a 

Mr.  ROWLAjro  of  Connecticut  Ab- 
sfdutely.  We  ar^  at  the  93d  or  94th  day 
that  Mr.  Melnt}rre  was  not  se^ed  even 
though  he  waA  the  certified  winner. 
The  Democrata  took  another  vote  and 
did  win,  along  ^arty  llnea.  The  people, 
the  500.000  pedple  in  the  Kl^th  Dis- 
trict of  IndhinalsUU  do  not  have  repre- 
sentation eveni  though  we  have  had 
some  very  signi|ncant  votes:  Fw  exam- 
ple, the  MX  vote;  yesterday  for  exam- 
ple, we  had  ii^iportant  votes  on  the 
budget  and  Va$  NASA  authorisation. 
We  see  a  consensus  and  a  movement  in 
the  House. 

We  are  enteting  some  bigger  votes 
coming  down  the  line  this  wedt  and 
next  week,  as  sdon  as  we  get  ba^  from 
the  recess.  We'  have  to  aawime,  since 
we  have  not  mbved  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre that  tha;  tepresentatlon  wlU  stfll 
go  unfounded  In  that  particular  dis- 
trict. 

Today  sometViing  Interesting  hai>- 
ttened.  we  swo^  in  the  distinguished 
Representative  Xrom  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. She  wai  the  certified  winner, 
certified  by  thd  secretary  of  state,  yet 
we  have  no  p^lem  in  swearing  in 
that  particular  IndividuaL 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentieman 
from  Louisiana j 

Mr.  LIVINOerrON.  I  also  ooose  from 
Louisiana  I  sayj  to  the  gentieman.  The 
gentieman  in  gbsolutely  correct  The 
gentiewoman  irota  Louisiana  was 
sworn  in  todajif  and  we  all  commend 
her  today  on  hgr  election.  But  it  seems 
that  the  ordinah'.  reasonable  constitu- 
tional process  ik  that  whm  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  wpuld  certify  an  individ- 
ual to  be  the  iwinner  of  an  election 
that  the  Hovke  of  Representatives 
should  respect  that  certification  and 
he  should  be  strom  in  and  oiabled  to 
take  his  seat 

I  have  to  recgll  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  back  in  19T7.  Just  before  I 
was  elected,  there  was  a  preceding 
election  in  197^  in  which  there  was  a 
dilute.  There  [was  a  legitimate  claim 
filed  by  one  of  the  Democrats  who  en- 
gaged in  the  primary  against  the 
fellow  who  ultimately  won.  saying 
that  there  was  Vote  fraud.  Tet,  deQ>lte 
that  claim  which  went  through  the 
local  courts,  the  state  supreme  court 
the  lower  Federal  court  the  Court  of 
Aroeals  in  the  !Federal  system  and  ul- 
timately to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
gentieman  wbp  was  certified  the 
winner  of  the  Democratic  primary  and 
who  subsequentiy  beat  me  in  the  gen- 
eral election  vms  seated  without  dis- 


pute. And  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives accepted  him.  They  raised  no 
concern  of  care  about  his  certification. 
They  swore  him  in  on  the  same  day 
that  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Members 
were  sworn  in  and  it  was  only  6 
months  later  when  the  courts  ruled 
that  Uie  matter  deserved  some  extra 
•crutiny,  tliat  ultimately  he  resigned 
of  his  own  aooord.  tried  to  run  again, 
failed  at  his  election  efforts  and  I  was 
ultimately  elected  to  Congress. 

The  point  here  is  you  had  a  situa- 
tion latere  the  matter  was  in  the 
courts  and  yet  the  Congress  went 
ahead  and  certified  him.  seated  him, 
swore  him  in.  and  yet  here  is  an  in- 
stance that  the  gentieman  raises  and  I 
want  to  commend  him- for  bringing 
that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber  today,  here  is  a  matter 
where  there  is  much  leas  dispute,  no 
dispute  about  the  certlf  leatkm,  no  alle- 
gatkms  of  fraud,  or  irregularities,  a 
man  who  has  been  certified  by  the  sec- 
retary of  State  has  been  refused  ad- 
mittance to  this  Chamber.  I  think  it  is 
retily  a  unique  historic  constitutional 
precedent  which  we  all  should  fear 
unless  this  particular  thing  is  rectified 
in  the  very  near  future. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Certainly  we  can  make  reference  to 
the  fact  that  we  did  have  a  recount  in 
that  district  and  the  recount  cleariy 
showed  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  the 
winner  again  by  some  417  or  418  votes. 

Mr.  l^peaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man frcKn  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Tionislana,  a  moment  ago  pointed  out  I 
think  exactiy  the  issue,  as  the  gentie- 
man from  Connecticut  did  Just  before 
him.  I  could  not  help  but  earlier  today 
as  we  swore  in  the  gentiewoman  from 
Louisiana  to  her  new  seat,  think  of  the 
irony  of  this  situation.  This  is  the 
democratic  process  at  woi^  where  we 
have  a  vacancy  and  we  have  a  person 
elected,  in  this  ease  she  brought  a  cer- 
tificate in  very  pnmiptly.  Just  3  or  4 
days  after  her  election.  So  she  is  here 
with  her  certificate  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  being  sworn 
into  this  body.  That  is  as  It  should  be. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  validity 
of  that  certificate  of  election  and 
nobody  has  yet  to  this  day  challenged 
the  certificate  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
grfsslonal  District  of  Indiana. 

Certainly  as  one  Member  of  this 
body  It  strikes  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  must 
the  gentieman  from  Connecticut,  you 
wonder  where  does  this  end?  Who  can 
be  struck  next  in  this  process  if  we 
allow.  Just  at  the  whim  of  somebody, 
we  ask  an  individual  to  stand  aside? 
And  not  Just  stand  aside  for  an  hour 
or  a  day  until  this  issue  is  resolved;  but 


to  stand  aside,  as  the  gentleman  points 
out  for  better  than  3  months,  until  we 
can  get  some  resolution  of  this  issue. 
We  have  no  indication  tint  it  wiU  be 
over  soon,  that  we  will  be  reaching  or 
are  getting  closer  to  a  resolution  of 
the  issue. 

I  came  to  this  body  with  a  relatively 
close  election,  2  percent,  6,000  votes. 
Well,  it  is  certainly  more  votes  than 
Mr.  Mclntyre  won  his  election  by,  but 
I  have  never  had  anybody  explain  to 
me  what  is  the  threshold  number  of 
votes  that  you  have  to  have  to  win  by 
in  order  to  be  seated  in  this  body. 

I  have  always  assumed  that  bringing 
a  valid  certificate  from  your  home 
State,  from  the  secretary  of  state 
there,  bringing  it  to  this  body,  that 
you  would  then  be  seated  and  if  there 
were  any  allegations  as  to  the  election 
that  is  something  that  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  would  look 
into. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  his  excellent 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentieman  from 
Arizorui  and  I  came  into  this  Congress 
at  the  same  time  as  freshmen,  each 
representing  500,000  people,  concerned 
about  the  process.  I  think  it  really 
hurt  for  all  of  us  to  see  this  display. 

Something  else  happened  this  after- 
noon during  the  l-minute  discussions. 
One  of  our  colleagues  got  up  and 
talked  about  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
constituent  from  the  Indiana  district 
who  had  sent  a  letter  to  this  particular 
Congressman  asking  for  something  to 
be  read  into  the  Rscoss. 

So  perbatie  earlier  on  in  the  session 
there  was  not  as  much  significance  to 
this  one  vote  or  there  was  not  as  much 
significance  to  the  fact  that  those 
I)eople  are  being  represented.  But  now 
the  public  should  be  more  aware  than 
ever  that  they  are  not  being  represent- 
ed as  we  move  ahead  into  more  sub- 
stantial votes,  into  the  budget  detete, 
moved  to  Just  the  mere  question  of  a 
constituent  calling  up  and  saying:  "I 
want  my  Congresssman  to  vote  yea  or 
luiy"  or  "I  want  my  Congresssman  to 
read  something  into  the  Record  of 
concern  to  me." 

I  think  we  are  starting  to  realize 
that  as  we  saw  in  the  vote  on  the  MX. 
within  votes,  that  we  realize  the  im- 
portance of  those  votes  and  that  rep- 
resentation, and  what  some  of  the  edi- 
torials refer  to  as  "taxation  without 
representation." 

I  jield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  point  that  the  gentieman  from 
Connecticut  has  made.  It  seems  to  me 
again  that  one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  in  this  detete  is 
that  regardless  of  whether  or  not  a 
person  has  won  by  1  vote,  or  1,000 
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votes,  or  whether  the  vote  on  this 
floor  Is  by  1  vote  or  by  434.  now,  to 
nothing,  that  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congreflsk»al  District  of  Indiana  have 
as  much  right  to  be  represented  in  this 
body  as  do  any  of  the  other  citlaens  of 
any  district  in  this  body. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  majority  has  chosen  to  take  the 
PQsitkm  they  have  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  think  it  seriously  calls  into 
question  the  processes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  think  it  has 
been  very  destructive  to  the  good  will 
that  normally  should  exist  in  a  body 
like  this.  And  of  course  the  kinds  of 
editorials  which  have  been  appearing 
with  greater  frequency  than  ever.  I 
think  illustrates  that  the  American 
people  and  certainly  the  news  media 
agree  that  the  dtiaens  of  this  country 
have  a  right  to  be  represented  In  this 
Congress  and  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  ought 
to  be  seated. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing that  editorial  to  our  attentkm  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  edi- 
torials that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject. 

a  1330 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  continue  with 
the  remarks  made  in  the  editorial;  and 
it  gets  right  to  what  the  gentlenum 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbs]  was  refer- 
ring to.  and  that  was  the  situation 
that— 

Ifr.  Mclntyre  won  by  more  thsn  400  votes 
when  IndlsDS  dM  the  countinc.  Late  last 
week.  Consrea  oounten  were  In  Vsnder- 
burfh  County,  where  Washlngton't  Demo- 
crmta  sllege  the  most  "Inecularitles"  oc- 
curred.  The  recount  coat  Mr.  Mclntyre  five 
votes  off  hi*  esrlier  tally.  But  the  recount  In 
another  county  sained  him  alx  votes.  Net 
chance  ao  far  one  vote. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
If  the  Houae  lesderahlp  preaaes  forwanl  to 
a  victory  on  the  aeatlng  vote  today,  the 
memben  will  then  |o  off  on  Easter  vaca- 
tion, the  Washington-directed  reeountlnc 
will  continue,  poaalUy  for  aome  weeks,  and 
on  April  IS  quite  a  few  Tndlanlans  will  be  re- 
mlttlnc  taxea  to  Waahlngton.  Meanwhile, 
theae  unrepresented  Indlanlana  were  locked 
out  of  the  MX  misaOe  voting  In  the  Houae. 
and  they  have  had  no  Input  wbataoever  Into 
that  ehamber'a  wrltlni  of  the  farm  bill.  So 
far.  the  Democrats'  dtsenfrancMarment  of 
Indiana's  eighth  district  has  lalned  them 
mainly  denundatlons  from  the  nation's  lib- 
eral editorial  pagea.  Moreover,  they're  hand- 
ing RepubUeana  a  wonderful,  high-ground 
iaaue  for  the  'M  campaign  Perhaps  before 
the  voting  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  lip  07f  eill 
can  aak  project-leader  Tony  Coelho  to  run 
by  him  again  how  the  party  la  benefitlns 
fromaUthla. 

A  vote  to  aeat  Mr.  Mclntyre  would  make 
the  dispute  evaporate  by  dinner  time,  but 
the  argument  over  gerrymandered  Houae 
aeaU  cant  be  ahut  down.  Xarlier  this  year  a 
federal  district  court  panel  ruled— entirely 
Independently  of  the  Mclntyre  dispute— In 
favor  of  Indlana'a  Democratic  Party,  which 
dedsred  itself  the  victim  of  an  unconstitu- 


tional gerrymander.  In  19ga,  Indlana'a 
Democratic  state  legialature  candidates  won 
53%  of  the  papular  vote  but  won  only  43  of 
100  aeata.  Should  the  Supreme  Court  agree 
that  Indlana'a  local  gerrymander  la  unooo- 
atitutlooal.  the  Impact  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  be  great 

Democrata  have  a  3S3  to  133  majority  In 
the  House.  That's  a  Sg%— 13«  apUt.  Bat 
OOP  Houae  candidatea  last  November  won 
nearly  80%  of  the  popular  vote.  A  oooserva- 
tlon  fsllmate  by  political  analyst  Kevin 
PbllUps  stributes  half  of  this  71-seat  gsp  to 
Democratic  gerrymandering  of  House  dis- 
tricts. Some  House  RepubUeana  believe  they 
need  cnly  to  break  through  the  300-seat 
level  to  precipitate  party-awltching  and 
vote-awltcfalng  among  oonaervaUve  Houae 
Democrata. 

Thla  proapect  may  partly  explain  the 
DemoeraU'  attsnmta  to  divide  committee  aa- 
algnments  In  s  way  that  eviseerates  the  Re- 
pubUeana' voting  power.  Relationa  are  ao 
low  that  RepuUlcana  have  refuaed  to  make 
aaslgnmenta  to  aeveral  aubcoramittees  and 
have  boycotted  hearlnga 

Oerrymandertng  la.  of  oourae.  an  abuse 
practiced  by  both  parties.  But  iU  perceived 
benefit  to  House  DemoeraU  now.  added  to 
the  diaputes  over  stacked  committee  aastgn- 
menta  and  the  vacated  Indiana  aeat.  conveya 
to  the  public  the  Image  of  a  party  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  frcnn 
Arisona  (Mr.  KolbsI  and  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LnmiGSTOii]  for 
their  comments,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  we  now  realize  and 
continue  to  realise  that  the  so-called 
liberal  press,  in  editorial  pages  not 
only  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  but 
across  this  country  and  In  Indiana  are 
speaking  out  in  favor  of  the  Mclntyre 
situation  and  are  q>eaklng  out  and 
asking  us  to  respond  and  take  action 
this  year. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut. 
Centainly  I  will  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  Interested  in  lis- 
tening to  the  gentleman's  description 
of  the  Mclntyre  situaUon.  and  one  of 
the  aspecto  of  that  situation  that  was 
interesting  to  me  that  I  would  like  to 
hear  your  commente  about  was  the  be- 
havior of  the  secretary  of  state  In  that 
State  in  which  the  secretary  of  state 
refuaed  an  election  certUlcate  after 
the  election  occurred,  to  Mr.  MeClos- 
key.  who  it  appeared  at  that  point  had 
won  the  election  and  would  have  in 
the  normal  course,  had  the  secretary 
of  stete  behaved  the  way  a  secretary 
of  state  normally  behaved  in  that 
State,  would  have  received  an  election 
certificate,  but  because  It  was  with- 
held, and  a  partial  recount  then  put 
Mr.  Mclntyre  in  the  lead,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  issued  the  election  certifi- 
cate to  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  behav- 
ior is  unusual? 
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Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I  do 
not  feel  the  behavior  was  unusual  at 
all:  and  I  think  they  were  following 
with  thehr  Indiana  State  law;  they  had 
a  time  period  to  count  the  ballote; 
they  had  a  time  period  to  do  the  re- 
count, and  in  the  actual  recount  they 
came  up  with  I  believe  about  a  400- 
plus  margin. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  again  yield,  does 
the  gentlonan  believe  or  understand 
that  what  the  secretary  of  state  in  In- 
diana did  In  this  ease  was  unusual:  or 
does  the  gentlonan  understand  that 
this  was  what  the  secretary  of  state 
normally  did  In  theae  cases? 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is. 
my  understanding  that  what  the  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Indiana  did  was  not  In 
sync  with  what  the  secretary  of  state 
normally  does.  Normally,  a  secretary 
of  state  in  any  State,  and  in  Indiana, 
would  issue  an  election  certificate 
after  the  election-eve  ballots  were  to- 
taled, and  after  that  count  became  ob- 
vious, at  that  point  Mr.  McCloskey 
was  ahead.  After  a  partial  recount.  Mr. 
Mclntjrre  was  ahead;  I  do  not  know 
who  won  that  race. 

The  fact  is.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
whoever  this  oommtelon  detomines 
to  be  the  winner,  and  recommends  to 
us  be  certified.  I  intend  to  vote  to  seat 
that  person  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

My  concern  is  that.  I  have  watched 
the  news  and  television;  I  saw  sooteone 
on  your  side  of  the  aisle  again  the 
other  day  on  television  say  that  we 
were  trying  to  "steal"  the  seat  That 
sort  of  nonsense  does  not  have  hiuch 
place  in  this  House  and  in  good  public 
debate. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  you  is  that 
there  were  a  number  of  things  that 
happened  in  this  race  that,  were  un- 
usual, one  of  which  was  the  behavior 
of  the  secretary  of  stete  in  Indiana 
and  the  itntfir'—  of  that  certificate, 
withholding  it.  first,  from  Mr.  McClos- 
key when  it  appeared  that  he  had 
won,  and  when  that  certificate  nor- 
mally would  have  been  issued;  and 
then,  second,  going  ahead  and  issuing 
it  after  the  fact  to  Mr.  Mclntyre  when 
he  puUed  ahead. 

Mr.  LIVINaSTON.  WIU  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tiftulsianw 

Mr.  UVINOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  not  expert  on  Indiana  law.  but  I 
can  giuuantee  you  that  there  is  not  a 
Stete  in  this  Union  that  requires  that 
the  secretary  of  stete  certify  ah  elec- 
tion on  the  night  of  the  election. 

Louisiana  requires  that  thecertlfica- 
tion  be  made  some  3  days  after  the 
election,  once  the  resulte  are  in. 

Now  on  the  night  of  the  election, 
Mr.  McCloskey  was  ahead  by  about  38 
votes,  but  there  was  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  machines  were 


Apnlim 

counted  and  |  some  machlwig  were 
counted  twice. 

Three  daysjafter  the  deeUon.  the 
secretary  of  slate,  as  I  understand  it. 
went  acoordlnfl  to  Indiana  law  and  cer- 
tified Mr.  Me^tyre  as  the  winner  by 
some  400  votea 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  to  this 
very  day  Mr.  iCeCloskey  has  filed  no 
lawsuit,  alleged  no  hregulartties:  there 
has  never  bee9  an  allegation  that  the 
secretary  of  stftte  has  acted  tanivoper- 
ly.  The  secretgry  of  state  took  a  re- 
quired or  pre^bed  period  of  time, 
certlfled  Melniyre  the  winner,  and  yet 
Mclntjrre— herte  it  is  April  4— is  not 
seated  in  this  Chamber. 

I  would  Jus^  like  to  compare  this 
with  8  years  tko.  there  ware  runpant 
allegations  of  vaud  and  iirefolartty  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  my  own  cod- 
gressional  race!  in  1070,  not  agataiBt  me, 
thankfully,  bui  against  the  fellow  that 
ended  up  beailhg  me  in  the  general 
election.  I  did  iiot  f He  those  diaives  of 
irregularity;  tUey  were  filed  by  a  Dem- 
ocrat, a  fanrtglate  who  had  run  for 
office  and  whb  had  been  deprived,  he 
said,  of  this  victory  in  the  Democratic 
priinary. 

He  filed  ehsnes  in  court;  went  all 
the  way  through  the  State  and  Failer- 
al  court  systei^  yet  despite  the  fact 
that  those  dufrges  were  filed,  despite 
rampant  char^  of  fraud  and  irregu- 
larity. Mr.  Riu  Toory  was  oertifled  by 
the  secretary  .of  state  as  being  the 
winner  of  the  November  elertfcms. 
when  I  lost,  ind  in  January  on  the 
prescribed  itet#  he  was  sworn  in.  and 
there  was  not  hnention  of  irregularity 
or  anything,  ie  was  deemed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  the 
lawful  holder  of  his  seat,  the  First 
Congressional  iDlstrlct  seat  of  Loulsi- 
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And  that  thing  went  throoi^  the 
courte  for  5  ifionths  thereafter,  and 
then  Mr.  TMUty  finally  stepped  down 
and  there  was!  a  whole  new  series  of 
elections. 

The  point  Isj  tn  that  instanrr  when 
it  was  a  Demc^rat  candidate  trtio  was 
ultimately  deelsred  the  iflnner  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  despite  all  the 
fraud  allegatlais,  there  was  not  a  peep 
about  whethef  or  not  he  should  be 
seated. 

a  1330 

In  this  instaaoe.  a  close  raee.  a  eertifl- 
cation  by  the  ^ecretaiy  of  state,  not  a 
single  allegatldn  of  fraud  tar  improper 
conduct  by  the  candidate  who  lost 
against  the  seaetary  of  state,  and  yet 
we  have  gone  4  months.  4  months 
without  certifying  or  without  accept- 
ing or  seating  ihe  gentleman  who  won 
that  election,  i 

I  do  think  tAai  It  Is  improper  and  I 
think  that  it  id  incredible  that  we  ccm- 
tlnue  to  act  that  way. 

Mr.  ROWLiND  of  Connecticut  I 
would  Just  Stan  ply  like  to  add  another 


Instanee  that  happened  in  the  State  of 
Oonneetleut  I  made  reference  to  it  in 
special  orders  inwviously.  In  the  State 
of  Connecticut  we  had  a  legislative 
race  which  was  very,  very  close.  It 
happened  to  be  my  old  State  R^  dis- 
trict In  that  race,  the  Republican  won 
by  Just  over  10  vtftes.  They  had  the  re- 
count No  certificate  was  given.  They 
had  a  recount  immediately  after  the 
eleetioo.  The  recount  showed  that 
indeed  the  Democrat  won  by  two 
votes.  So  what  happened  at  that  point 
was,  the  secretary  of  state  gave  the 
oertifieate  to  that  Democrat  who  won 
by  two  votes.  She  was  seated  and 
sworn  In.  deq>ite  the  fact  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  were  both  con- 
trolled by  the  Republicans.  Then 
under  the  normal  order  of  the  process, 
they  bad  the  general  elections  com- 
mtUee  then  review  and  investigate  the 
situation,  loddng  into  absentees  and 
any  otho*  irregularities  that  were  sup- 
posedly brought  up.  and  we  found 
from  those  discussions  that  the  two- 
vote  margin  was  indeed  proper,  and 
even  during  that  time— and  it  took  sev- 
eral wedcs— that  district  wss  being 
represented  because  the  person  wss 
sworn  in  and  was  seated,  even  though 
it  was  a  yers  dose  election. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  first  of  all.  I 
do  not  think  I  suggested  that  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Indiana  acted  im- 
propesiy.  I  think  what  I  said  was  that 
the  actions  were  unusual,  that  he  did 
not  follow  the  usual  course  of  events. 

Mr.  UVmoSTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yldd  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yldd  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UVmoSTON.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's contention  that  the  usual 
course  of  evente  are  followed  in  all  435 
eases.  In  every  election  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  No. 
The  only  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
the  vfliflcatlon  of  the  Democrata  on 
this  issue  is  a  little  disingenuous,  at 
least  In  my  estimation,  because  we  had 
a  Republican  secretary  of  state  down 
In  Indiana  who  rushed  to  first  with- 
hold the  certification  of  Mr.  McClos- 
key and  then  offered,  after  a  partial 
recount  for  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  to  you  is 
this,  if  I  might:  I  lament  also  the 
amount  of  time  It  has  taken  to  get  a 
Reptesmtatlve  from  Indiana  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  Republican  or  Democrat, 
whoever  is  declared  the  winner  by  the 
people  who  count  these  ballota  in  the 
way  they  should  be  coimted.  Tou 
know  and  I  think  I  know  and  others 
OD  the  floor  know  that  what  happened 
in  Indiana  is  you  had  an  abomination 
of  a  recoimt  down  there,  each  side 
pulling  and  tugging  in  various  coun- 
ties, trying  to  get  their  best  advantage, 
in  which  case  we  had  some  ballota 


whose  votes  were  counted  for  Gover- 
nor, for  county  offices,  for  State  of- 
fice, for  Stete  legislature,  but  whose 
vote  on  the  same  ballot  for  the  U.S. 
House  seat  was  thrown  out 

Now.  my  interest  is  to  see  that  all  of 
the  people  who  voted  in  that  election 
have  their  ballota  counted,  susiiming 
those  votes  were  fairly  cast  and  as- 
suming those  ballota  should  be  count- 
ed by  election  law,  and  then  have  that 
forwarded  to  the  House  and  we  make  a 
Judgment  about  who  won.  and  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  tar  either  candidate. 

I  am  Just  saying  that  I  get  a  little 
upset  when  pe<9le  say  we  are  trying  to 
steal  something.  We  are  not  trying  to 
steal  anything.  I  think  that  the  motive 
of  a  lot  of  the  people  in  this  House 
who  have  voted  the  way  I  voted  is  to 
try  and  determine  who  the  legitimate 
winner  is  and  get  that  person  seated 
representing  that  district  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  If  I 
may  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  I 
VPredate  his  remarks,  and  I  under- 
stand the  (pinion  that  he  has  and  why 
he  has  that  opinkm.  My  question  is 
very  simple:  Don't  you  think  that 
those  500.000  pec^le  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  in  the  Eighth  C<mgresslonal 
District  should  have  been  represented 
for  the  past  3  months?  And  who 
knows,  whether  it  is  going  to  be  the 
next  month  or  the  next  3  months, 
don't  you  fed  that  while  we  are  look- 
ing into  those  so-called  irregularities, 
or  whatever  they  may  be— oi^nions. 
political  or  otherwise— don't  you  think 
we  should  be  having  representation 
and  dont  you  feel  that  those  people 
should  be  represented? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
When  you  talk  about  voters,  are  you 
talking  about  all  the  voters,  indudlng 
the  ones  that  have  been  thrown  out 
5,000  voters'  votes  that  have  been 
thrown  out  by  that  recoimt  that  was 
such  an  abomination? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  talking  about  people  being  repre- 
sented in  this  House. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  But 
are  you  indudlng  the  voters  whose 
votes  wparently  have  not  been  count- 
ed in  those  recounts? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Ur.  S^jeaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  if  I  might  Tes.  I  think 
that  all  those  ought  to  be  looked  into. 
There  were  obviously  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  ballota  thrown  out  in 
other  districta  in  Indiana.  In  the  case 
of  the  Eighth  District,  it  may  make  a 
difference  in  who  representa  the 
Eighth  District.  But  there  should  be 
no  question  that  that  district  ought  to 
be  represented  while  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  looking  into  the  sit- 
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uation  to  detennlne  who  ought  to  be 
that  Repnaentatlve. 

I  cannot  help  let  pus  the  earlier 
comment  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  made  about  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Indiana.  The  secretary 
of  state  of  Indiana  followed  precisely 
the  rules  and  the  proceases  under 
which  the  Indiana  electliHi  law  was  re- 
quired. He  Is.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  suggested,  not  supposed  to 
issue  an  election  certificate  on  the 
night  of  the  election.  The  day  after- 
wards, when  the  vote  changed  from 
Mr.  Mcbityre  to  Mr.  McCloskey.  it 
became  very  apparent  that  some  of 
the  precincts,  some  of  the  counties 
had  added  up.  had  tallied  their  num- 
bers incorrectly.  It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  addition.  The  court  went 
back  and  said  to  those  counties.  "Re- 
tally  and  send  in  a  new  tally  sheet  to 
the  secretary  of  sUte."  When  those 
were  received,  all  within  the  time 
frame  as  required  by  Indiana  law.  the 
secretary  of  state  issued  a  certificate 
to  Mr.  Mclntyre  as  the  duly  elected 
Representative  from  that  district.  Just 
as  all  the  other  Representatives.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  from  all  the 
other  districts  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Might  I  ask  one  additional  question? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
How  does  the  gentleman  respond  to 
the  statement  by  yoiu-  former  col- 
league, the  Republican.  Mr.  Deckard. 
whor  held  that  seat,  who  has  been 
quoted  in  the  press,  indicating  he  felt 
the  House  did  the  right  thing  in  seat- 
ing either  candidate.  Was  that  a  mis- 
quote, or  was  that  an  accurate  quote 
by  Mr.  Deckard?  If  it  was.  here  is 
someone  from  your  persua8l(»i  saying 
that  he  thinks  the  House  did  the  right 
thing.  And  yet  there  are  those  of 
you— not  necessarily  those  of  you 
standing  here— those  of  you  in  this 
House  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  who  go 
<Hi  nattonal  television  shows  and  say. 
"Tou  Democrats  are  trying  to  steal 
something."  We  are  not  trying  to  steal 
anything.  We  are  trying  to  figure  out 
who  won  that  eleetl<m  and  seat  that 
person  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Let 
us  look  past  the  rhetoric,  for  a 
moment.  I  think  we  can  get  away  from 
who  stole  what.  We  can  get  past  evoi 
some  of  the  rhetoric  that  we  see  in  the 
editorials,  we  can  get  past  who.  from 
what  political  persuasion,  feels  what 
particular  way.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
there  is  no  one  representing  those 
500,000  people. 

We  can  argue  about  whose  votes 
were  thrown  out.  whether  they  were 
black  or  white  votes,  whether  they 
were  Republican  or  Democrat  vote*, 
we  can  argue  about  who  is  on  what 
side,  but  the  only  partisan  thing  that 
has  happened  is  the  votes  that  we  see. 
the  three  votes  that  were  taken  on 


this  floor,  the  simple  votes,  where  we 
wanted  to  have  someone  seated.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was  the  certified  winner,  to 
be  seated,  and  represent  those  SOO.OOO 
people  while  another  recount  is  going 
on.  while  more  attention  Is  being  given 
to  the  sltuatloD.  and  just  making  sure 
those  people  are  represented.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  lot  to  ask. 

Mr.  LIYnrOfiTON.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
would  be  ham>y  to  yield. 

Mr.  LIVING6TON.  I  would  like  to 
also  add  that  those  votes  really  have 
not  been  on  the  issue.  Invariably, 
every  time  that  our  side  has  raised  the 
Issue  before  the  House,  there  comes  a 
motion  to  table  which  precedes  our 
motion,  and  invariably  it  is  an  over- 
whelming Democrat  vote  againkt  a  Re- 
publican vote  which  sends  the  whole 
matter  back  to  the  Chair  untU  some 
other  time  uncertain.  And  I  think  that 
really  the  gentleman's  point  is  weU 
taken,  we  should  not  be  concerned 
about  putting  the  blame  cme  place  or 
another.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  is  an  incident  without  precedent. 
There  are  so  many  more  of  us  current- 
ly holding  seats  in  this  Chamber 
where  much  more  serious  disputes 
have  arisen  during  the  course  of  the 
election  or  the  campaign,  yet  we  are 
seated.  And  in  this  Instance,  because 
the  election  was  close,  we  have  taken 
the  unprecedented  step  of  denying  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seat  their  Congressman.  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
precedent,  and  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
precedmt  not  only  because  the  Demo- 
crats hiuH)«n  to  oontovl  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
bad  precedent  if  the  Republicans  eon- 
trolled  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And,  by  all  statistical  analysis,  I  might 
expect  by,  say,  1902  the  RepubUcans 
might  control  this  House.  I  would 
warn  the  gentlanan.  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  majority  party  now, 
that  you  cannot  expect  to  always  be  in 
the  majority  party.  If  you  wish  at 
some  time  when  you  might  become  In 
the  minority  party  not  to  be  ruled 
with  a  deqwtic  whim  of  majority  rule, 
regardless  of  fairness  or  equity,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  you  should  not 
treat  us  that  way  now. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  for  another 
comment,  I  imderstand  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying.  All  I  am  saying  is 
this:  The  argument  is,  "Seat  our  guy 
because  we  have  these  procedures  that 
allowed  our  lawyers  to  determine  in 
the  election  recount  that  these  5,000 
people's  votes  should  not  be  counted, 
so  our  guy  wins  If  you  keep  those  out" 
I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  have  a 
recount  that  is  fair  and  seat  the 
winner.  I  am  not  sure  who  the  winner 
was.  If  I  knew  who  the  winner  was,  I 
would  vote  to  seat  the  person. 


Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  seating  our  guy  or 
your  guy  or  any  guy. 

Mr.  UVmOSTON.  WIU  the  genUe- 
man  yield  for  one  question?  If  in  this 
most  recent  reeount  of  many,  admit- 
tedly, it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  is 
the  winner,  do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RowLAim)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  UVINOSTON  [continuing]. 
That  the  gentleman  would  not  turn  It 
over  to  a  special  election? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Ab- 
solutely. 

Mr.  UVINOSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  answer. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  participating 
in  this  qieelal  order. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
LIYXNOflrrON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  spe- 
cial order  be  heard  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORE  EVIDENCE  OP  SANDI- 
NISTA  ABUSE  OP  HUMAN 
RIOHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rat).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlanan  fnnn  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LivuiGSTOiil  is  reoqgnlBed  for  M 
minutes. 

Mr.  UVINOSTON.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Conneetieut  for  taking  out  the 
previous  Mpteiai  order  and  for  his  elo- 
quent presentation  of  his  case. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  in  the  next  few  hours 
or  days,  the  subject  of  U  A  assistance 
or  lack  of  asirlftiiTrr*  for  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua  wm  again  prob- 
ably hit  the  top  of  the  front  page,  and 
I  think  that  it  Is  important  that  the 
United  States  try  to  gain  some  per- 
spective about  what  is  happening  in 
Nicaragua  today. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment which  controls  Nicaragua  Is  a 
Marxist  govemment,  and  that  their 
rule  or  their  reign,  there  are  right 
now,  abuses  perpetrated  against  the 
people  of  Nlcaiagua  going  on  day  after 
day. 

One  of  the  major  considerations  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  States, 
in  withdrawing  recognition  of  the 
Somoca  government,  which  preceded 
the  Sandlnlsta  government,  was  that 
that  regime,  that  Is  the  Somoca 
regime,  had  a  record  on  human  rights 
which  was  admittedly  atrocious. 
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I  think  it  Is  Ironic  that  today  the 
record  of  th^  Sandinistas  makes 
Somoca  look  like  a  piker.  Now,  I  do 
not  mean  to  sta^  here  and  Justify  the 
rule  of  Anastasfc)  Somoca.  but  I  would 
like  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
contrast,  that  there  is  a  comparislon 
that  should  be  noted  by  all  of  the 
Members  in  this  Chamber  as  we  go 
forward  on  this  issue  in  the  next  few 
days  or  weeks. 

This  past  IJBll.  the  liHcaraguan 
Human  Rights  Commission.  In  exHe, 
presented  testimony  before  the  OAS 
Inter  Americgn  Commission  cm 
Human  Rights.  Alberto  S«ilir.  a  victim 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  human  rights  policy, 
presented  testlitiony  for  the  Coounls- 
sion. 

WhUe  it  is  byi  no  means  complete,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  statement 
to  my  colleagiles  as  another  in  the 
ever-growing  vOlume  of  evidence  of 
Sandlnlsta  hunisn  rl^ts  abuses.  The 
statement  should  reinforce  the  need 
for  the  United  Btates  to  morally,  po- 
litically, and  diplomatically  support 
those  Nicaraguiias  who  are  fighting  to 
regain  freedom  land  pluralism  In  their 
country. 

The  statement  follows,  and  It  was 
gathered,  agaln^by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  Nicaragua,  in  exile,  and 
presented  by  Al|terto  Suhr  to  the  OAS 
Human  RlfUits  Commission  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1084.  Although  the  SandlnlsU 
govemment  adinlts  to  having  only 
some  4,000  priscmer,  of  whl^  none  are 
political,  data  compiled  up  to  the  32nd 
of  June,  1984,  has  determined  the  ex- 
istence of  over  60,000  political  prison- 
ers. Now.  that  is  50,000  peoide,  held 
politically,  within  the  confine*  of  Nica- 
ragua, in  prison,  by  the  Sandlnlsta 
govemment  include  the  f  ollowlnr- 

In  the  Zona:  Franca,  the  largest 
prison,  which  used  to  be  a  fkctory  and 
is  close  to  the  kirport  near  Managua, 
there  are  12,4571  prisoners.  In  Tipitapa, 
11  kilometers  ^m  Managua,  there 
are  8,124  prisoners.  In  Boaoo,  77  kilo- 
meters from  Mtoagiia,  there  are  482 
prisoners. 

Diriamba,  64^  prisoners;  JInotepe, 
570  prisoners;  |Uvas,  1,236  pristmers; 
Orenada,  2,701  prisoners;  Nandalme, 
131  prisoners;  $anto  Tmnas  and  Jui- 
galpa.  1,733  pritoners.  Now,  these  are 
all  different  prisons  scattered  around 
the  country  of  Nicaragua  within  scnne 
degree  of  proximity  of  Managua. 

In  Bluef  ields  In  Jail  there  are  2,340 
prisoners;  in  MIttagalpa,  4.200  prison- 
ers. There  are  In  Jinotega,  2.411  pris- 
oners. In  Bsteli,  1,790  prisoners; 
Ocotal.  1.200  irisoners;  Cinoo  Pinos, 
6,400  prisoners;  El  Chlpote,  1,280  pris- 
oners; in  Leon,  3,700  prisoners;  Chin- 
andega,  1,555  prisoners;  Posoltega.  800 
prisoners;  Puerto  Cabecas,  1,338  pris- 
oners; and  Chl(&iigalpa,  320  prisoners. 

Mx.  Speaker,  before  I  go  od.  let  me 
point  out  that  Itiis  is  a  nation  of  fewer 
than  7  million  people.  We  are  a  nation 
of  some  230  million  people,  and  we 


have.  I  dare  say,  barely  that  many 
prtsooers. 

This  Information  about  this  number 
of  prisoners  does  not  include  the  pris- 
<»ier»  estimated  at  4,700  who  are  held 
in  clandestine  Jails  of  which  we  know 
the  location  of  only  16  of  those  Jails. 

Now,  the  report  asks  the  OAS  Inter- 
national Commission  to  form  a  com- 
mittee to  go  to  Nicaragiu,  and  with  a 
special  guide,  be  taken  to  these  Jails. 
So  far,  to  the  best  of  my  Imowledge, 
that  has  not  happened.  The  OAS,  in 
fact,  refused,  and  said  that  it  was  not 
their  concern  because  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  was  in  exile  outside 
of  the  country,  and  not  actually  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  dare  say  in  a  Marxist  regime  they 
would  not  be  doing  so  good  and  their 
report  would  not  be  quite  so  thorough 
if  they  were  in  Nicaragua.  The  report 
indicates  that  the  prisoners  live  in 
conditions  where  cells  are,  on  the  aver- 
age, only  about  5  by  5  meters,  and  in 
these  oeUs  an  average  of  80.  80  prison- 
ers, are  kept,  although  some  special 
cells  contain  100  or  110  prisoners.  This 
forces  the  prisoners  to  live  literally 
one  CO  top  of  the  other. 

There  are  some  bunks  in  the  cells, 
maybe  an  average  of  seven  double  bed 
bunks  made  of  pljrwood  in  each  celL 
Saidtary  o(»ulltlons  in  the  cells  are 
nonexistait.  There  are  no  lavatories  in 
most  of  the  Jails.  The  prisoners  are 
given  a  5-fftilon  bucket  in  which  to  uri- 
nate and  have  bowel  movements.  The 
pafl  Is  allowed  to  be  emptied  once,  on 
certain  occasions,  twice  a  day.  al- 
though this  pomisslon  to  empty  the 
bu^et  may  vary  upon  the  Jail's  war- 
den's mood  on  that  day,  and  the  Inten- 
tk»is  of  harassment  to  the  prisoners. 

Tl>e  bucket  tbea  serves  no  purjxise, 
and  the  prisoners,  when  they  have 
!,  are  forced  to  urinate  in  plastic 
in  which  they  might  have  some 
food  kept.  The  prisoners  then  urinate 
and  so  forth,  and  I  am  not  going  back 
onto  this;  that  is  disgusting.  But  these 
are  the  conditions  under  which  maybe 
80  to  100  prisoners  are  kept  in  a  5-  by 
5-meter  JalL 

It  goes  on:  At  the  time  to  take  a 
bathi.  which  can  occur  every  day  or 
moe  or  twice  a  week,  the  prisoners  are 
let  out  in  groups  of  three  cells  and 
i^ven  10  minutes  to  shower  and  even- 
tually wash  their  underwear  or  their 
uniforms,  which  is  done  with  the  uni- 
forms to  save  time.  There  are  only  17 
showers  and  17  toilets  per  cell  block, 
and  these  are  outside  in  the  open,  with 
a  wall  surrounding  the  wash  area.  In 
10  minutes  time,  the  water  is  shut  off, 
and  if  the  prisoner  has  been  able  to 
bathe  or  not  is  his  problem,  and  if  he 
is  lathered  with  aoBp.  well,  he  Just  gets 
back  Into  the  cell  full  of  soap. 

Failure  to  leave  the  showers  or  the 
toilet  bowl  upon  order  can  result  in 
severe  beatings.  The  pails  are  emptied 
on  the  shower  floor  in  order  to  save 
time,  and  also  as  the  gutter  that  takes 


the  excrement  out  goes  on  the  border- 
line of  the  shower  floOr. 

Food  is  scarce  and  given  out  only  in 
such  quantities  that  wHl  keep  the  pris- 
oners alive.  On  the  average,  prisoners 
have  lost  some  40  percent,  40  percent 
of  their  original  weight.  On  occasions 
where  relatives  are  allowed  in.  food  is 
taken  to  the  prisoners  and  left  in  the 
patio.  Each  prisoner  then  goes  to  have 
his  food  sack  searched;  the  food  is 
thrown  on  the  ground  and  in  some 
cases  stepped  upon  so  as  to  guarantee 
that  there  are  no  files  in  the  bread  or 
in  the  banana,  so  the  Sandinistas  say. 
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This  food  is  nevertheless  carefully 
pi^ed  up  by  the  prisoner  to  save  for 
hard  times,  no  matter  if  it  is  full  of 
sand  or  mud. 

The  prisoners  are  constantly  har- 
assed on  a  daily  basis.  For  example,  in 
those  cells  where  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  night  or  day,  a 
person  might  be  awakened  at  several 
different  hours  to  take  his  meal  or 
shower  or  take  his  paO  out  to  be  emp- 
tied, making  the  prisoner  believe  it  is 
daytime  or  nighttime,  not  letting  them 
know. 

All  reading  material,  as  well  as 
radios,  cards,  or  TV  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. One  prisoner  once  was  shot  for 
having  had  a  small  podtetbook  type 
Bible  found.  His. name  was  Enrique 
Reyes  Potosme  and  he  was  only  17 
years  old. 

In  order  to  continue  the  harassment, 
the  relatives  of  prisoners  on  those  rare 
visiting  days  on  which  visitors  are  al- 
lowed in  are  searched  in  indecent 
ways,  forcing  some  prisoners  to  tell 
their  relatives  that  they  prefer  not  to 
have  them  visit  in  order  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  harassment.  There  have  been 
occasions  on  which  a  wife  or  the 
mother  of  a  prisoner  has  been  raped, 
and  the  guard  who  raped  the  visitor 
goes  to  the  prisoner  and  teUs  him  of 
this  and  makes  fun  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  has 
volunteered  to  have  the  names  of 
these  rupe  victims  given  to  them,  but 
has  not  done  so  up  to  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  report,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  more  r^ressive  acts  on  the  pris- 
oner or  his  family. 

On  those  days  that  the  freedom 
f  ightos  have  any  sort  of  medal  victo- 
ry over  the  Sandlnlsta  forces,  and  of 
course  the  freedom  fighters  are  still 
down  there  and  gaining  strength  on  a 
daUy  bads,  the  Sandlnlsta  govemment 
gets  even  with  the  prisoners  in  various 
different  ways,  using  different  types  of 
torture. 

The  most  common  tyi)e  of  mass  tor- 
ture is  forcing  the  prisoner  to  lie  face 
down  with  his  hands  oh  his  neck  and 
wet  the  floor  with  a  high-pressure 
hose,  to  keep  It  wet  for  2  or  3  days,  not 
allowing  the  prisoner  to  move,  even  to 
go  urinate  in  the  pail.  He  must  stay  in 
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this  poritton.  u  the  threat  goes,  or  be 
shot.  Sometimes  he  Is  forced  to  the 
floor  naked  or  In  his  underwear,  some- 
times with  full  unlfonn.  which  is  a 
▼ery,  very  heavy  drill,  pocketleas  Bori 
of  Jump  suit.  In  both  cases  the  floor  Is 
wet.  On  these  owstons.  the  food 
mitht  be  doled  out  and  the  food  Is 
thrown  to  him  on  the  floor  In  that 
place  where  the  prtsooer  Is.  The  pris- 
oner can  be  allowed  to  move  his  htf^ 
to  try  to  pick  up  the  food  with  his 
mouth,  but  he  cannot  move  the  rest  of 
his  body. 

On  July  7. 1964.  four  polltteal  prison- 
en  died  In  the  Zma  Ftanca  JaU  in  the 
pavilfcm  Na  3  due  to  health  complica- 
tions arislnc  from  this  type  of  tmture. 
These  men  were  Oustavo  Mendleta 
AcuUar.  Rafael  Sandoval.  Joaquin  Pe- 
relra  Bustamente.  and  Sabastlan 
Romero  Oedeno. 

Another  type  of  group  torture  is  the 
putting  of  800  to  1.000  prisoners  In  a 
bathroom  and  again,  as  already  Indi- 
cated, they  are  in  the  open,  with  only 
a  surrounding  wall,  no  roof  overhead. 
The  priaonen  were  left  there  for  sev- 
eral houiy.  sometimes  up  to  10  hours 
tA  a  time.  For  a  better  understanding, 
the  report  shows  that  the  bath  house 
comprises  17  showers  and  17  latrines, 
whldi  are  only  12  by  28  meters  across. 
That  gives  you  an  area  of  330  square 
meters  and  puts  an  average  of  three 
prisoners  to  the  square  meter,  includ- 
ing latrine  area  axU  Vbt  shower  areas. 
There  have  been  caam  where  the  pris- 
oners have  been  left  there  standing 
under  sun  or  rain  tor  up  to  18  hours, 
although  the  average  stay  is  only,  the 
report  says.  10  hours. 

^Dedal  select  inlsaners  are  held  to  a 
wall  or  tied  to  a  chain  link  wall  where 
Communist  guards  take  turns,  hour 
nptm  hour,  hitting  the  prison«s. 
never  too  hard,  but  never  too  soft 
This  can  take  place  untQ  the  Sandinis- 
tas get  bored  in  their  game. 

Prisoners  are  put  in  metal  or  steel 
boxes  for  misbehaving.  The  word  "mis- 
behaving" can  be  cataloged  as  any- 
thing fftND  a  bad  look  at  a  guard  to  a 
comment  on  conditions  in  the  JaU  or 
to  a  movement  made  while  in  line 
under  orders  for  rigid  standing.  Some- 
times a  prisoner  can  be  made  to  stay 
in  his  steel  bos  several  days  without 
food  or  water. 

The  Ttpmt  goes  on  to  discuss  certain 
specific  Instances  of  torture,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  impcntant  that  we 
focus  on  individuals,  because  we  are 
Hf  H"g  with  human  beings  who  are 
suffering  these  atrodtlsa.  these  tor- 
tures at  the  hands  of  the  Sandinista 
government  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  too 
easy  for  us  to  think  about  the  nebu- 
lous folks  who  are  some  1.200  miles  to 
our  south  without  really  f  ociising  on 
individuals.  These  are  human  beings 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

For  example.  Leonldas  Sandoval  and 
Eugenio  Manaanares.  both  ex-National 
Guardsmen  in  their  oirly  20's.  were 


stripped  naked,  tied  to  a  chain  link 
fence  inside  the  pavilion  No.  3  of  the 
Zona  Franca  Jafl  and  beaten  omtinu- 
ou^  for  about  IS  minutes,  later  held 
by  seveiml  Sandinistas  and  Cuban 
guards  by  their  testicles  into  which  a 
sjninge  needle  was  Introduced  violent- 
ly several  times  untU  they  fainted. 
Later  they  were  revived  and  this  act 
was  sgain  committed  on  both  of  them 
in  front  of  several  hundred  prlstmers 
who  were  foreed  to  watch.  Thto  was  to 
Install  fear  into  the  lest  of  the  prison- 
ers and  make  sure  they  knew  the  same 
thing  could  happen  to  them  if  they 
tried  to  escape  or  cause  trouble. 

Sandoval  and  Manaanares  were  left 
tied  to  the  fence  and  unattended  de- 
spite their  constant  crying,  and  died, 
one  3  days  later  and  the  otho'  2  days 
later,  with  severe  Inflammation  of 
their  lower  abdomen.  When  a  guard 
would  pass  by  and  bear  them  cry.  the 
inisonerB  would  receive  kicks. 

Ramond  Collndres.  Anlbal  Reys  Cal- 
deron.  and  Reger  Eucablo  Zelaya— and 
I  apologise  to  these  gentl«nen  for 
probably  mispronouncing  their 
names— the  last  one.  Eucablo  SSelaya 
was  14  years  old. 

These  three  people  were  tied  with 
hands  behind  their  backs,  and  by  the 
feet.  Held  by  guards,  they  had  their 
eyes  plucked  out  with  qxxms  by  a 
guwd.  First  one  of  them  had  one  eye 
plucked  out.  then  the  second  had  ime 
eye  plucked  out.  and  then  the  third 
had  one  eye  plucked  out.  This  was 
done  in  sadistic  order  so  each  could  see 
what  hiujpening  to  the  others.  After 
the  third  person  had  suffered  the  sev- 
erance of  his  eye,  •  the  Sandinista 
guards  commenced  on  pluming  out 
the  second  eye  of  the  first  person, 
then  the  second  person,  and  then  the 
third. 

While  they  cried  and  moaned  on  the 
floctf.  they  were  ccmstantly  beaten 
with  sticks  or  given  kicks.  They  were 
later  taken  out  to  the  yard  where  they 
tied  to  posts  and  left  to  die  of  infec- 
tion and  hunger. 

My  -colleagues,  one  of  those  victims 
was  14  years  old. 

Oswaldo  Peres  and  Juan  Mendoaa 
Arqu^o.  these  two  fellows  suffered 
general  practice,  which  is  actually  put 
upon  all  the  prisoners.  Some  prisoners, 
chosen  at  random,  are  given  boiling 
water  baths,  which  is  thrown  on  than 
with  a  pall.  They  are  alive,  but  their 
names  are  withheld  for  security  rea- 
sons so  that  they  or  their  families  will 
not  suffer  persecution.  Several  prison- 
ers had  resulting  and  severe  bums 
from  this  treatment.  The  report  indi- 
cates that  they  know  two  who  died. 
Presumably  they  are  talking  about  the 
two  that  I  Just  named. 

Enrique  Putoy.  Jaime  Navarro, 
Omar  Nunez.  Santiago  Mendes.  Flu- 
tarco  Ramlres  and  Eugenio  Ramlres. 
the  last  two  brothers,  were  all  tor- 
tured as  examples  ss  to  what  could 
become  of  anyone  opposing  the  Sandi- 


nista regime.  They  woe  forced  out  of 
their  ceUs.  and  In  the  presenee  of  some 
000  prisoners  had  their  ears  perforat- 
ed with  Ice  pteks  like  plaoe  of  steel 
rods. 

My  %>eaker.  this  is  inhumane,  and  I 
am  sure  that  peofde  watching  at  this 
time  are  probably  Just  overwhelmed 
with  the  atrodty  of  what  I  am  deacrib- 
inc.  but  I  am  describing  acts  alleged  by 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  in 
exile,  acts  which  were  performed  by 
representatives  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment upon  prisoners  In  Nlcaraguan 
Jails.  This  torture  that  I  Just  described 
was  ordered  by  the  chief  of  the  penl- 
toitlary  system,  called  Cspt.  Raoul 
Cordon. 
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The  victims,  those  six  victims  that  I 
Indicated,  were  later  shot  and  burled 
in  one  of  the  mapy  mass  graves  exist- 
ing on  prison  grounds. 

Rene  TMuno  was  taken  frtmi  his 
cell,  stripped  naked  In  the  courtyard, 
had  a  hand  grenade  tied  to  him  with 
tape,  and  was  taken  to  a  small  crevice 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
mison.  wha«  the  pin  on  the  hand  gre- 
nade was  pulled  as  he  was  thrown  Into 
the  crevice.  Several  sieconds  later,  an 
explosion  wss  heard,  and  the  guards 
were  seen  returning  and  laughing. 

There  are  other  tales  of  torture, 
some  of  them  perpetrated  by  Com- 
manders Thomas  Borge.  a  leader  of 
the  Sandinista  revolution,  and  Daniel 
Ortega,  one  of  the  other  leaders  of  the 
revolution,  who  in  May  or  June  1982. 
it  is  aUeged.  came  to  pavilion  No.  2  of 
the  Zona  Franca  JaU  and  offered 
troops  to  start  shooting  at  the  JalL 
The  walls  were  metal,  and  the  buUets 
passed  through,  killing  48  people. 
Those  who  were  wounded  in  this  2- 
hour-long  situation  were  taken  out 
and  forced  to  kneel  befored  Borge. 
who,  one  by  one,  according  to  this 
report,  on  some  six  prisoners,  put  a 
buUet  in  the  base  of  their  necks.  Some 
70  prisoners  died  like  this.  No  exact 
figures  are.  available,  as  the  bodies 
were  never  seen  nor  ^ven  to  their  rel- 
atives. Publicly,  It  is  known,  according 
to  this  report,  and  the  International 
Red  Cross  intervened.  Tet  the  Sandi- 
nista government  said  it  was  an  at- 
tonpt  to  escape  and  only  18  were 
wounded,  according  to  the  Sandinistas. 

To  prove  their  point  of  view,  some 
prisoners  were  taken  at  random, 
wounded  on  purpose,  and  sent  to  a 
hospital  where  they  were  ordered  to 
say  that  they  were  wounded  in  an 
escape  attcanpt. 

Those  kUled  in  this  massacre  were 
taken  on  a  helicopter  that  landed  on 
prison  grounds  and.  according  to  the 
statements  of  other  gxuutls  who  men- 
tioned the  case  with  one  or  another  of 
the  prisoners.' were  thrown  into  the 
nearby  volcano  which  Is  active. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  ccmdudes  the 
report  which  ^ub  gathered  by  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  mcara- 
gua  in  ExOe  and  presented  Inr  Alberto 
Suhr  to  the  OA|S  Human  RU^ts  Com- 
mission on  October  1, 1984. 

We  would  aU  ilUce  to  think  that  the 
material  covered  in  this  report,  some 
of  which  is  too  [horrible  to  even  think 
about,  did  not  rpaUy  happen.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  m  that  within  the  last 
few  months  I  pnsoiudly  have  been  In- 
troduced to  IntSvlduals  who  said  that 
they  were  tortuied  at  the  hands  of  the 
Sandinista  govmunent.  One  gentle- 
man was  a  pres^er  out  In  the  hinter- 
lands of  Nicarsaua  who  was  accused  of 
dealing  with  the  Contras.  meaning  the 
freedom  fighten.  He  claimed  he  had 
no  relationship  with  the  freednn 
fighters.  In  fact«  he  claimed  to  be  only 
a  preacher,  a  fundamentalist  preacher, 
who  was  apprehended  by  the  Sandi- 
nista military  In  the  course  of  his 
going  from  one  town  to  another.  They 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  they  shot  him  In 
the  foot,  and  they  cut  off  his  ears. 

I  have  met  tUs  IndlvlduaL  I  have 
seen  his  head,  imd  he  does  not  have 
any  ears.  He  dldi  not  make  It  up^ 

There. was  another  individual  from 
Blueflelds.  a  Representative  of  the 
black  community,  who  protested  when 
the  Sandinista  janny  went  Into  Blue- 
fields  and  started  mistreating  sune  of 
the  inhabitants;  They  shot  at  the  feet 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
Jammed  a  newsimper  down  the  throat 
of  one  poor  older  woman  when  ahe 
protested  about  the  shooting.  And  this 
f  eUow  spoke  up  vnd  tried  to  protest  on 
behalf  of  the  old  woman,  and  they 
threw  him  in  JkU  and  left  him  there 
for  several  we^  or  a  few  months,  and 
during  the  couife  of  his  imiwisonment 
they  tore  out  hli  flngemalls. 

I  have  met  that  gentleman.  I  have 
seen  his  f  ingeiK  »oA  his  fingernails 
are  torn  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment uses  the  technologies  of  the 
modem  day  t4^  torture  InhaUtants. 
residents,  and  dtlsens  of  mcaragua. 
As  we  go  forward  into  the  next  few 
weeks  of  debatje.  we  wlU  make  deci- 
sions on  the  ini>e  of  whether  or  not  to 
support  the  Cbntra  movement,  the 
freedom  fighters  of  Nicaragua,  the 
people  who  ate  intent  on  nothing 
more  than  to  reitore  pluralism,  restore 
the  rlghU  and  privUegea  that  an  of  us 
in  this  country! enjoy,  the  freedom  of 
religion,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
freedom  of  aastmbly,  the  freedom  of 
association,  and  the  freedom  to  par- 
ticipate in  open  elections  and  fair  elec- 
tions. UntU  we  decide  to  support  those 
individuals  who  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom, as  we  go  forward  Into  this 
debate,  then  we  should  continue  to  be 
mindful  that  the  Ooverament  of  Nica- 
ragua as  it  exists  today  is  a  dictator- 
ship, a  Manddt  totalitarian  govem- 
ment  which  perpetrates  atrocities  on 
its  dtisens.  and  if  we  permit  It  to  con- 


tinue to  exist  in  its  current  form,  we 
win  be  turning  a  blind  eye  to  aU  atroc- 
ities In  the  world.  And  we  dare  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  value  our  own 
freedoms.  If  we  treasure  the  land  in 
which  we  Uve,  we  must  be  miiulful 
that  there  are  Individuals  who  live 
only  a  few  hundred  mUes  to  our  south 
who  are  suffering  indignities,  torture, 
imprisonment,  and  death,  and  we  must 
be  concerned  about  those  people. 

Mr.  bleaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DUTIES 
OF  INDIANA'S  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  CONCERNINO  ELEC- 
TIONS 

(ixnthout  objection.  Mr.  Stbahc  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) ' 

Mr.  SHIANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  remariu  and  the  reason  I 
rise  Is  to  point  out  that  in  the  recent 
disCTisslon  over  the  last  hour  of  the 
Mclntyre  case  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana 
does  not  have  the  right  to  certify  any 
election  untU  a  minlmimi  of  10  days 
has  passrrt.  and  indeed  he  did  not  cer- 
tify those  results  untU  November  20. 
And  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Mclntyre.  when 
he  got  the  retabulated  and  corrected 
numbers.  It  was  done  on  December  13. 

Mr.  G^ieaker.  when  we  are  disHissing 
this  case,  we  have  to  remember  that 
this  is  one  of  fairness,  and  I  appredate 
the  opportunity  givm  to  me  to  address 
the  HouK  at  this  time. 


IMPORTANT  INITIATIVES  IN  THE 
WRTTINO  OF  THE  1985  FARM 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bbocs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  OuauH]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  COLEBCAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
^leaker,  we  have  asked  for  this  time 
today  to  explain  to  the  House  the  Ini- 
tiatives that  the  RepubUcan  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Ctaamittee  yeeber- 
day  announced  in  the  form  of  a  press 
conference,  and  we  thought  we  would 
take  this  opportunity  today  to  discuss 
the  Individual  parts  and  the  initiatives 
that  we  think  are  very  important  to 
the  dtseussbm  as  we  move  toward  writ- 
ing a  1985  farm  bUL 

As  the  ^Tcaker  is  weU  aware,  that  is 
(me  of  the  highest  agendas  in  this 
body,  snd  we  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  problems  that  confront  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  We  wUl  be  faced  with 
writing  this  bUl  in  an  environment 
that  has  seen  an  unprecedented 
nvonber  of  farmers  simply  go  out  of 
business.  We  have  had  a  50-year  wa- 
tershed of  bankruptcies  and  foreclo- 
sure, and  I  guess  the  least  one  can  say 


is  that  it  is  tough  on  America's  farms 
today. 

We  have  already  had  before  the 
House  this  year  an  emergracy  farm 
credit  propoeaL  BUls  that  passed  the 
House  and  also  one  that  passed  the 
other  body  and  ended  up  being  sent  to 
the  President  have  not  provided  any 
emergency  relief,  and  we  recognize 
that  the  planting  season  is  upon  us. 
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So  we  have  directed  our  attention  to 
a  more  long-range  and  more  limg-tam 
imiroach  and  we  feel  that  Just  talking 
about  the  problem  is  not  sufficient. 
We  feel  that  we  need  to  be  part  of  the 
constructive  process  of  coming  up  with 
solutions  and  having  new  Ideas  placed 
on  the  table;  so  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee have  been  meeting  for  weeks 
putting  together  what  we  think  are 
scmie  very  good  Idess.  proposals.  If  you 
win.  that  are  new  and  we  think  very 
interesting. 

Congressman  Bos  Smitb.  our  col- 
league from  Oregon,  has  helped  orgap 
nize  this  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Etouse 
R^ubllcan  committee  manbers.  At 
this  time  I  would  Uke  to  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  have  him  make  any  comments  he 
might  have  at  this  time,  as  we  wiU 
hopefully  have  other  Members  Join  us 
in  explaining  various  proposals  that 
we  have  put  forward  and  laid  «i  the 
table  that  we  are  very  excited  about  in 
the  new  Republican  Initiative. 

So  I  yield  to  the  gentieman  fnnn 
Or^on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  taking  this  time,  because  I 
think  ss  he  has  outlined,  there  is  no 
question  that  this  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant issue  tedng  America,  since  ag- 
riculture truly  is  the  backbone  of  this 
country.  I  thank  the  gentleman  tor 
doing  that  today. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  statemmt. 
with  his  peimlsslan.  regarding  the  Re- 
puUican  program  which  we  have  Just 
announced  as  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  ^iwaker.  this  Nation  needs  a 
wcHkable.  creative,  and  realistic  blue- 
print for  the  survival  of  American  ag- 
riculture. Republican  members  o/  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  are 
united  here  today  to  dedicate  1985  as 
the  year  we  start  returning  control  of 
the  business  of  farming  to  the  farm- 
ers. 

Government  has  blurred  America's 
image  of  the  hard  working,  independ- 
ent farmer.  We  know  that  American 
farmers  want  a  partnership  with  gov- 
ernment, not  a  handout  from  it.  We're 
convinced  that  farmers  want  to  break 
the  cycle  of  dependency  as  much  as  we 
know  it  must  be  broken. 

But  RepubUcan  members  of  the 
committee  know  Just  as  weU  that  you 
can't  do  it  overnight,  and  you  cant  do 
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It  by  wmnnins  over  the  old  procrama 
that  broutht  ui  to  today's  crisis  on  the 
teim. 

We  are  developlnc  what  we  believe 
are  creative  alternatives  to  current 
mnograms.  At  the  appropriate  time 
durinc  committee  action  on  the  1985 
farm  bill,  we  wUl  be  offering  aU  theae 
recommendations  In  greater  detaU. 
But  for  now.  we're  anxious  to  share 
some  of  the  goals  and  concepts  behind 
our  efforts,  and  we  offer  them  In  the 
spirit  of  co<v)erative  leadership  for  the 
tremendously  difficult  Job  that  lies 
ahead. 

We  have  agreed  to  a  Republican 
"Blueprint  for  the  Survival  of  Ameri- 
can Agriculture"  encompassing  five 
straightforward  goals.  Specific  com- 
modity programs  In  the  19SS  farm  bill 
must  be  Judged  by  these  standardK 

First,  recapture  American  agricul- 
ture's competitive  edge  In  world  and 
domestic  markets. 

Second,  create  for  American  agricul- 
ture a  bridge  from  government  domi- 
nation to  an  improved  marketplace. 

Third.  reeognlK  profitability  as  a 
key  element  In  the  long-term  stability 
American  agriculture. 

Fourth,  guarantee  American  con- 
sumers a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of 
nutritious  food  and  fiber  products. 

Fifth,  provide  an  effective  farm 
policy  which  is  budget  responsible. 

Without  question.  American  agricul- 
tural production  needs  room  to  grow 
and  that  must  primarily  be  through 
overseas'  sales.  We  must  be  able  to 
expand  sales  at  home  and  abroad,  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  in 
the  face  of  subsidies  offered  by  com- 
peting governments,  against  foreign 
producers  who  are  willing  to  sustain 
decades  of  losses  to  kUl  competing  pro- 
ducers. 

We  believe  Improved  maiket  pres- 
ence is  the  key  to  elimination  of  gov- 
ernment domination  of  farm  activity. 
Once  those  sales  are  secured  through 
the  awUcatfam  of  creative  new  govern- 
ment productl<m  and  marketing  tools, 
we  believe  the  basic  need  tor  most  gov- 
ernment intervention  and  supports 
will  dissolve. 

Farming.  Just  like  any  other  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  must  be  allowed  to 
prober  in  the  free  market  system. 
Without  the  fuel  of  profit,  we  believe 
the  engines  of  fanning  will  gutter 
andfafl. 

An  orderty  and  gradual  shift  of  farm 
production  and  mariietlng  policy  away 
from  reliance  on  government  should 
return  farmers  to  the  natural  system 
of  success  or  failive  in  the  market- 
place. Government's  role  is  not  to 
assure  success  but  to  sssure  the  oppor- 
timity  for  success. 

Today  Americans  spend  only  17  per- 
cent of  disposable  income  for  food. 
That  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best 
bari»ins  in  the  world.  Our  programs 
reaffirm  government's  most  basic  farm 
policy    promise:    A    stable    plentiful 


supply  of  nutritious  food  and  fiber 
products  within  the  economic  reach  of 
every  family. 

Finally,  we  have  pronJsed  to  be 
budget  responsible.  We  are  prepared 
to  demonstrate  that  even  government 
can  be  thrifty.  We  are  committed  to 
w^fintmininf  the  cost  conuttodlty  con- 
trol segments  of  the  1985  farm  bOl  at 
or  below  the  previous  year's  budget 
levels. 

We  haven't  tried  to  rescript  every 
word  in  current  law  or  to  refute  every 
proposal  on  the  table  today.  Tnsteart. 
we  have  ocmcentrated  on  bringing  a 
breathe  of  fresh  air  to  those  sections 
where  we  need  change  the  most. 

Our  concepts  Include  Innovative  pro- 
grams In  these  areas:  Marketing  loans, 
bonus  commodities,  sodbuster  provi- 
sions, target  technology  to  small-  and 
medlum-slae  farms,  export  certificates, 
conservation  reserve,  contract  sanctity 
provisions,  and  budget  restraint 

We  cannot  be  allowed  to  overlook 
budget  considerations.  If  every  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  offered 
proposals  which  exercised  the  same  re- 
straint of  this  Republican  blueprint, 
we  would  slice  $38  billion  off  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget. 

So  I  think  there  is  hope  for  agricul- 
ture with  this  kind  of  program.  It 
means  that  the  Government  is  not 
going  to  turn  Its  back  on  American  ag- 
riculture and  it  means  that  there  is  an 
onxntunlty  for  agriculture  to  grow 
and  to  be  prov)erous. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  j^elding 
the  time  he  has  to  me  for  this  state- 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  again 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  leadership 
in  our  activities  leading  up  to  the  un- 
veiling of  our  proposals  yesterday  and 
his  continuing  participation  in  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  section  dealing  with  the  conserva- 
tion, credit,  and  rural  development  as- 
pects of  our  initiative. 

First  of  all.  we  support  a  good  sod- 
buster bill.  Sou  Is  indeed  one  of  our 
most  iwedous  natural  resources  and  it 
cannot  be  replaced  as  fast  as  we  are 
losing  It.  We  must  take  action  now,  we 
believe,  to  save  our  land. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment should  not  ocmvinue  to  subsi- 
dise the  breaking  of  new  fragile  land 
that  is  not  suitable  for  cropping.  Pro- 
visions under  our  title  would  discour- 
age producers  from  bringing  marginal, 
fragile  land  into  production,  and  allow 
farmers  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
their  most  productive  land.  Farmers 
who  produce  commodities  on  highly 
erodable  UmdkI  that  has  not  been  in 
production  for  the  last  10  years  and 
who  have  no  approved  conservation 
plan  would  not  be  alloweo  to  partici- 
pate in  Oovemment  farm  benefits. 

At  the  same  time,  I  might  add,  we 
believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a  con- 


servation reserve  of  a  long-term 
nature.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  means  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  who  encour- 
aged farmers  to  plant  fence  row  to 
fence  row  during  the  1970's.  has  an  ob- 
ligation now  to  take  some  of  that  out 
of  produeUon. 

A  conservation  reserve  program  will 
encourage  the  retirement  of  this  mar- 
idnal  land.  fragUe  land  that  should 
never  have  been  cropped  In  the  first 
place,  by  extending  financial  Incen- 
tives for  taking  that  land  out  of  pro- 
duction and  eooverttng  It  to  Jess  Inten- 
sive uses,  such  as  pasture  or  perma- 
nent grasses  or  timber. 

In  conjunction  with  our  soil  conser- 
vation efforts,  we  are  asking  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  work  with  the 
EPA  to  develop  regulations  for  non- 
point  source  pollution.  This  would  tm- 
phaalK  the  Department's  Interest  In 
preserving  water  quality,  whUe  pro- 
tecUng  the  Interests  of  agriculture. 

Important  regulatory  decisions  on 
this  matter  should  be  made  not  In  a 
vacuum.  It  is  important  that  these  de- 
cisions be  made  by  sometme  who  has 
knowledge  and  an  understanding  of 
farm  interests. 

Now,  our  Republican  initiative  also 
Includes  a  farm  debt  restructuring  and 
conservation  set-aside  concept,  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Fluunqjif  from 
Mississippi.  This  proposal  would  assist 
debt-ridden  farmers  in  taking  margin- 
al land  out  of  production  in  return  for 
long-term  easement  for  public  conser- 
vation, hunting,  recreational,  and  wild- 
life purposes. 
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At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  goitleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  FiAincuir]  who  has 
created  a  new  idea,  a  new  approach, 
and  a  new  way  of  trying  to  do  two 
things  at  once.  We  are  very  proud  of 
his  initiative  and  recognise  it,  and  I 
would  at  this  time  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  FiAmoJiil. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  much  for  yielding.  I  compli- 
ment him  on  taking  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  new  Republican  initiative  for 
agriculture. 

I  also  want  to  state  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CoLnuH]  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Conservation  and  Credit  Subcommit- 
tee, and  it  is  through  his  leadership 
that  many  of  the  things  have  been  in- 
corporated in  this  new  plan.  And  it 
certainly  is  through  his  leadership 
that  we  have  been  able  to  come  to- 
gether as  a  unit  to  say  to  America  and 
to  the  American  farmer  that  we  un- 
derstand the  problems  and  that  we  are 
willing,  and  ready,  and  able  to  come 
up  with  new  and  Innovative  ideas  to 
try  and  correct  some  of  the  deficien- 
cies that  exist  in  Oovemment  policy.  In 
the  two  areas  of  credit  and  conserva- 
tion. 


to  Mate 
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I  would  like  to  ktate  that  tn  my  dis- 
trict. In  1985.  th^  Fumers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has!  expended  amroxl- 
mately  $11S  million  for  ovq  produc- 
tion loans  for  thei  1985  crop  year.  The 
Farmers  Home  jAdmintetratloB  has 
penetrated  my  dittrict's  credit  market 
for  short.  Intermediate,  non-real  estate 
secured  agrlcultu^  credit  by  65  per- 
cent. That  mean8]65  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  that  goes  pito  farm  operations 
for  credit  and  oderating  funds  comes 
from  the  UJB.  Oovemntent 

We  must  be  aiiare  of  the  fact  that 
credit  decisions  In  agriculture  cannot 
continue  to  be  mgde  by  the  U  JL  Gov- 
ernment And  It  should  be  our  long- 
range  objective  io  move  those  deci- 
sionmaking reqMtnslbilltks  horn  the 
Government  to  the  private  sector. 

However,  we.  through  this  Bepobll- 
can  initiative,  are  weU  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  cannot  be  done  over- 
night and  provide  the  kind  of  cre^t 


for  our  farmers 
following  that 
agriculture 
ers  would  be  i 
I  would  like 
from    Missouri 


1986  and  the  yean 
get  the  Job  done  In 
many  of  our  farm- 
it  a  credit  home, 
the  gentleman 
$nd   my   otho*   col- 


leagues that  for  15  or  20  years  in  Mis- 
sissippi, the  risk  In  the  private  sector 
through  our  fgrm  credit  system, 
through  our  coBUnerdal  banks,  and 
throui^  our  oth^  agricultural  lend- 
ers, has  been  systematically  shifted 
f  ran  the  private  ieetor  to  the  Govern- 
ment And  be  a«ured  that  that  pri- 
vate sector,  after  having  spent  15  or  20 
years  getting  rid  6f  those  risks  In  agri- 
cultural lending.  Is  not  going  to  volun- 
tarily take  them  back  tomorrow  or  the 
nexi.  day. 

We.  on  the  Rebubllcan  side  of  the 
Agriculture  Oonimlttee,  understand 
this  and  we  are  r^uiy.  willing,  and  able 
to  come  up  with  remedies  that  will 
make  a  tranc  uok  of  credit  from  the 
Government  to  the  private  sector  in 
an  orderly  f ashloti  so  that  as  many  of 
those  farmers  cat)  re^nain  In  business 
as  possible  under  the  extreme  circum- 
stances that  nowl  exist  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  t^e,  J  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  ^lleagues  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Oovemment  has  had 
to  take  so  much  of  a  share  of  the 
credit  market  in  ^e  Mississippi  Delta. 
For  example,  farmers  have,  for  years, 
been  increasing  their  operations  of 
row  crop  faraiiinglto  justify  the  kind  of 
money  that  it  tfekes  to  borrow  and 
plant  these  cn/ps.  And  to  do  this,  they 
have  been  forced,  sometimes  by  Oov- 
emment policy,  to  clear  bottomland 
hardwood  timber,  to  drain  swamps, 
and  to  put  margitud  land  into  produc- 
tion that  should  inever  have  been  put 
into  production. 

I  think  we  shoi^d  recognise  this  is  a 
problem,  and  I  «hink  th^  the  credit 
crisis  that  all  of  ius  have  heard  about 
on  this  House  floor,  and  that  we  have 
been  discussing  lor  months  here  in 


this  Congress  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  marry  with  a  dire  need  in  our 
Nation  to  return  some  of  those  mar- 
ginal fhmlands  to  their  natural  state, 
to  reiriant  the  bottomland  hardwoods, 
to  preserve  the  swamps  and  the  low- 
lands that  are  so  bountifully  there— or 
were  there— that  have  been  turned 
Into  agricultural  row  croplands  so  that 
we  can  provide  habitat  for  our  wildlife 
and  for  our  waterfowL  Particularly 
along  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  an 
area  of  our  country  that  is  most  famil- 
iar to  me.  we  have  been  destroying  our 
natural  wildlife  habitat  for  farming 
purposes  for  years. 

1^  sadttitaig  about  this,  my  friends 
and  colleagues  In  this  Congress,  is  that 
that  marginal  land  that  has  been 
cleared  and  put  Into  row  crop  produc- 
tion is  hf>lp«ng  to  kill  the  farmer  and  is 
adding  to  the  debt  burden  that  he  now 
has  because  he  is  not  able  to  make 
money  out  of  that  marginal  land  that 
he  has  put  into  production.  In  fact,  it 
is  iifftlrg  him  money  and  those  debts 
are  accumulating. 

The  Fann  Debt  Restructure  and 
Conservation  Set-Aside  Act  of  1985 
would  work  as  follows:  Those  Farmers 
Home  Administration  borrowers  who 
find  themselves  in  this  predicament,  in 
debt  and  normally  in  my  area  that 
farmer  farms  1,000  acres  he  has 
about  250  or  300  acres  of  ice  cream 
land  on  that  average  farm.  That  is  the 
land  that  is  high  and  sandy  that  we 
call  good  cotton  land  that  is  very  pro- 
ductive. He  also  has  350  w  400  acres  of 
what  I  call  high  heavy  land.  That  is 
the  land  he  puts  his  rice  on  and  soy- 
beans and  his  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
And  It  Is  good  productive  land,  and  it 
should  stay  in  intMluctlon. 

But  almost  every  one  of  those  aver- 
age farms  in  my  district  has  another 
250  to  350  acres  that  was  formerly  a 
swamp,  or  a  slew  or  in  bottomland 
hardwoods  which  has  been  cleared  to 
put  into  row  crop  production.  And  on 
that  luid  he  is  making  6  to  10  bushels 
of  soybeans  an  acre  and  it  is  helping 
kUlhlm. 

What  this  proposal  would  do  is  it 
would  take  that  350  acres  of  marginal 
land  and  allow  that  PteHA  farmer 
who  is  in  debt  to  tum  that  land  over 
to  the  Government  on  an  easement 
basis  for  no  less  than  SO  years,  with  a 
conservation  program  situated  so  that 
land  would  be  put  to  its  best  conserva- 
tion use.  The  land  could  be  put  back 
into  bottomland  hardwoods,  or  into  a 
swamp  for  waterfowl  habitat  for  mi- 
gratory birds.  And  in  exchange  for 
him  giving  up  that  land  to  the  Oov- 
emment for  conservation  use,  he 
would  be  allowed  to  write  down  the 
amount  of  his  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration debt  by  the  appraised  value 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  carrying  for  that  land. 

This  would  do  two  basic  things.  It 
would  help  with  the  credit  crisis.  It 
would  allow  that  typical  farmer  in  my 


district  who  qualifies,  to  be  left  with 
two-thirds  of  his  land,  which  would  be 
the  most  productive  land  he  has.  He 
would  also  be  left  with  only  two-thirds 
of  his  debt  io  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  that  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  debt  and  with  his  most  productive 
land  left  he  would  probably  be  able  to 
cash-flow  his  operation  so  he  could 
then  go  out  of  the  Government  sector 
and  into  the  private  sector  and  show  a 
cash  flow  that  would  enable  him  to  be 
financed  on  a  guarantee  basis  with  the 
Farmers  Hone  Administration  or  be 
able  to  obtain  the  financing  on  his 
own  without  the  Government.  And 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  other  benefit  of  coiuse,  would 
be  that  that  land  which  Is  now  row 
cropped,  eroding,  and  Is  actually  kill- 
ing the  envinmmental  interests 
throughout  the  country,  would  be  pre- 
served for  the  future  generations  of 
this  Nation  so  that  they  can  enjoy  it 

Right  now,  people  ask  the  question: 
"What  are  the  budget  Implications?" 

My  colleagues,  let  me  tell  you  how  I 
view  this.  Right  now,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  carrying  on 
its  books  for  the  n.8.  Oovemment 
what  it  calls  assets.  And  these  assets 
are  notes  that  farmers  have  signed 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  secure  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  the  Oovemment 
has  loaned  those  farmers  to  produce 
their  crops.  Those  notes  in  the  amount 
of  that  debt  in  many  instances, 
exceed  the  value  of  the  property  that 
secures  it  therefore,  the  assets  the 
Government  has,  in  the  form  of  those 
noto.  are  worthless.  And  the  Oovem- 
ment has  the  opportunity  to  foreclose 
and  to  lose  all  of  that  asset,  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  are  represented  by 
those  notes,  because  that  land  in  a 
forced  sale  is  not  going  to  bring 
enough  money  to  repay  the  Oovem- 
ment the  value  of  those  notes  that  the 
Government  holds. 

What  we  intend  to  do  by  this  new 
method  is  to  exchange  those  notes 
which  are  worthless  for  valuable 
assets  and  rights  to  the  public  and  the 
taxpayers  who  have  paid  millions  of 
dollars  into  our  farms.  And  the  public 
win  have  the  right  to  utilize  that  land, 
and  the  taxpayer  may  have  a  place  to 
hunt. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Missouri  has  the  same  problem  I  do  in 
Mississippi,  but  many  of  the  people 
who  grew  up  in  my  county,  grew  up 
knowing  how  to  hunt  and  fish  and 
loving  the  wildlife,  and  loving  to  get 
out  in  the  woods  and  to  get  out  in  the 
country,  and  to  participate  with 
nature. 

D  1430 

Recently  these  people  are  being 
denied  that  right  because  the  land 
that  is  available  for  hunting  has  been 
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■eeurad  by  the  wealthy— the  docton 
ftnd  the  lawyen  from  the  cities  who 
have  fonned  hunting  dubs  and  who 
have  exchnhre  membenhlpa.  The  av- 
erace  taxpayer  in  MtBslMlppi  li  flndlnc 
it  very  dlfflcult  to  find  a  place  to  hunt 
Thli  new  concept  would  allow  this 
aaet.  the  real  land  that  is  now  goinc 
to  be  put  back  to  its  natural  state,  to 
be  utillaed  by  those  thousands  of  tax- 
pajrors  out  there  who  have  provided 
the  funds  to  keep  these  farmers  in 
business  and  who  now  find  themselves 
in  the  position  where  the  Government 
has  worthless  assets  in  the  form  of  the 
notes  that  it  holds. 

The  CMicept  will  do  a  lot  of  good 
things.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  urge  all  of  you  to  look 
at  the  concept,  to  see  if  you  can  adopt 
it  and  to  see  what  applications  it 
might  have  to  your  specific  areas  back 
hCHne.  I  think  if  you  look,  at  it  closely, 
you  cannot  only  apply  it  to  the  bottom 
land  areas,  the  delta  areas  of  Missis- 
sippi that  I  am  from,  but  to  almost 
any  area  of  this  Nation  where  farmers 
f(Hved  by  Government  policy  and  for 
other  reasons  have  expanded  their  op- 
erations onto  mar^nal  farmlands 
which  has  helped  kUl  than,  which  has 
helped  exacerbate  the  credit  problem. 
I  would  atv>reclate  your  looking  at  it. 

I  want  to  again  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Colcmaii]  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  want  to  again 
commend  him  for  taking  this  time  so 
that  we  can  present  this  new  program 
for  American  farmers  to  the  American 
pcK^e. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  It  Is 
that  type  of  innovative  idea  that  we 
think  this  Republican  alternative  has 
a  lot  of  fine  applications. 

Let  me  say  that  the  concept  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
FtAinaDi]  has  put  forward,  as  he  said, 
can  be  applied  In  different  ways  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country. 

In  my  area  in  Missouri,  we  have 
70.000  acres  that  are  now  owned  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  be- 
cause of  defaulted  notes  that  farmers 
have  had. 

Sane  of  those  acres  would  qualify 
under  the  gentleman's  program  and 
maybe,  if  not  for  SO  years  in  this  par- 
ticular case  because  it  is  not  owned  by 
individuals  but  by  the  Govemmoit. 
that  could  be  put  into  some  sort  of 
cover  and  also  acme  sort  of  wildlife 
habitat  That  is  the  type  of  applica- 
tion that  I  can  see  in  our  particular 
part  of  the  country. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  further. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  further. 

The  concept  also  applies  to  the  acre- 
age that  has  been  accumulated  in  Gov- 
ernment inventory  through  Farmers 
Home  Administration  foreclosures  and 
also  through  the  fact  that  of  those 
farmers  who  have  been  financed  with 


the  FmHA.  many  of  them  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  and  have  said. 
"I  cant  go  any  further."  and  have  ac- 
tuslly  turned  that  land  back  over  to 
the  Government. 

We  have  literally  thousands  of  acres 
of  Government-inventoried  land  In  my 
district  and  certainly  this  concept 
would  apply  to  that  land  and  it  would 
not  be  as  complicated  because  the 
Government  already  has  title  to  that 
land.  The  concept  which  Is  Incorporat- 
ed in  HJl.  1000.  the  bill  that  I  have  in- 
troduced, also  has  provlsloiis  for  the 
land  which  has  been  returned  to  the 
Government  and  Is  in  Farmers  Home 
Administration  inventory. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  point- 
ing that  out. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  again. 

Because  of  time  constraints.  Mr. 
Sptaker.  1  am  going  to  yield  now  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roa- 
ms] and  come  back  to  some  of  my  re- 
marks about  the  credit  section. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
some  very  fine  Ideas  and  ones  which  I 
think  the  Congress  will  examine  very 
closely. 

I  am  certain  that  he  has  already 
made  an  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the 
nnal  draft  of  the  1985  farm  bill,  what- 
ever form  it  might  take.  It  is  this  type 
of  new  Idea  and  the  gentleman's  con- 
cept of  the  marketing  loan  program 
which  he  wiU  explain  to  us  now.  which 
are  the  types  of  things  that  we  are 
very  proud  of  in  this  initiative. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  is 
indeed  a  leader  in  this  activity  and  In 
this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTa  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  say 
before  going  into  that  particular  con- 
cept that  I  think  there  Is  some  good 
news  with  regard  to  agriculture,  more 
especially  finally  some  good  news  for 
our  farmers. 

Tou  know  when  we  have  the  chore 
of  writing  the  farm  bill  every  4  years  it 
is  always  a  very,  very  difficult  process. 
That  process  has  to  be  bipartisan  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  farm  bill. 

But  with  regard  to  our  efforts  here  I 
am  extremely  pleased  we  have  been 
able  to  work  together  and  put  togeth- 
er a  Republican  alternative. 

In  this  regard  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Maoigah  from  Illinois,  our  leader, 
who.-  as  I  said  yesterday  in  our  press 
conference,  has  been  the  godfather  of 
this  effort.  If  there  has  been  a  tort- 
mam  or  a  guy  who  has  rounded  us  up 
and  more  or  less  get  us  headed  at  least 
in  one  direction  it  has  been  Mr. 
RoBirr  Smith  of  Oregon.  I  want  to 
compliment  him  as  well  as  my  friend 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Colemah].  Mr. 
Comm.  Mr.  MASLSifKB.  Mr.  FXAim- 
ua,  and  others. 


The  reascm  I  think  that  a  Republi- 
can alternative  is  so  important  and  so 
newsworthy  is  that  it  simply  means 
that  the  administration  proposal,  as 
publldaed  by  the  Stockman  approach. 
Is  not  going  to  work,  so  we  had  a 
choice  and  we  are  not  leaving  any  res- 
ervatkms.  so  to  speak.  Most  of  the 
press  reports  have- indicated  that  Re- 
publicans disagree  with  the  admlnis- 
tratlmi  and  they  have  proposed  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  alternative.  That  is  not 
the  case  at  alL 

We  Just  met  with  Secretary  Block. 
Secretary  Block  early  on  said  that  we 
are  going  to  disagree  but  at  least  let  us 
have  some  pommon  agreement  with 
the  goals  of  this  administration.  So 
that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

In  this  regard  trom  my  own  personal 
standpoint  I  am  going  to  woric  with 
the  President,  I  am  going  to  work  with 
the  Secretary,  but  I  do  not  work  for 
them. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  think 
we  just  visited  with  the  Secretary.  He 
says  that  our  goals  are  the  same.  Now 
we  will  work  together.  That  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  rmphasiiie.  We  Just 
have  a  different  way  of  getting  to 
those  goals. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  really  telling  tales  out  of  school 
here  if  we  simjdy  emphasine  the  point 
that  once  we  get  a  budget  In  place,  and 
that  is  the  most  important  thing  we 
have  to  do  In  this  Congress  and  the 
most  important  thing  we  have  to  do 
for  farmers,  copsiimrrs,  or  buslness- 
pecvle  or  whatever,  then  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  this  difficult  process.  But  I 
think  the  biggest  thing  that  we  have 
done  as  RepUblleans  is  we  have  come 
up  not  simply  by  discussing  the  prob- 
lem and  not  simply  by  proposing 
Issues  that  we  know  we  cannot  win- 
some people  around  here  wiU  prefer 
an  issue  rather  than  a  bill:  this  par- 
age Is  budget-respfmslble.  This  pack- 
age will  work.  It  is  innovative;  it  con- 
tains many  new  ideas.  I  think  the  Sec- 
retary will  woriE  with  us. 

Sure  we  are  going  to  have  a  chore 
with  some  of  the  folks  down  at  the 
White  House  and  other  places,  but 
that  is  always  the  case  In  any  farm 
bill. 

Now  with  regard  to  what  I  would 
like  to  talk  about.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  betaig  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations. Research,  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  is  a  lot  of  words  and  It  simply 
means  that  we  are  in  charge  of  ex- 
ports. 

Now  we  have  a  hearing  going  on 
right  now  and  I  have  to  get  back  to 
that  hearing.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  the  farm  problem  we  have  to 
make  sure  we  regain  our  market 
shares  with  regard  to  our  exports.  We 
have  to  export  our  product 
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grain  in 
stocks,  not 
and  take 
dollar  index 


Now  I  come  from  wheat  country.  I 
have  S8  eount^  out  on  the  prairie 
and  we  grow  taore  wheat  than  any 
other  State.  Wie  have  to  export  two- 
thirds  of  it  if  we  are  going  to  get  to 
the  cost  of  production  and  save  a  gen- 
eration of  f arm^ 

So  if  we  are  I  going  to  regain  those 
markets,  since  fre  lost  them,  since  the 
1980  embargo,  and  because  of  the  high 
dollar  value  w4  have  got  to  come  up 
with  something  very  innovative.  Just 
today  when  wet  had  the  Under  Secre- 
tary. Dan  Amstbts.  before  our  subcom- 
mittee we  pointed  out  that  we  have  a 
burgeoning  amount  of  stocks  in  sur- 
plus that  we  must  get  rid  of  even 
before  we  consider  the  1986  term  bUL 
There  is  no  reason,  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  have  some  contingency  plans 
right  now  In  older  to  start  tills  in  an 
orderly  process]  One  of  these  plans  by 
Congressman  livAirs  of  Iowa  is  to  take 
our  surplus  stocks  In  this  CCC— and 
we  are  going  bgck  into  the  grain  Inisl- 
ness.  folks  shoiild  understand  that  we 
are  not  sm>po4ed  to  be  doing  it— we 
are  going  to  hi^e  7  milli<m  bushds  of 
we  should  use  all 
grain,  but  go  ahead 
.  of  the  value  of  the 
for  every  one  of  our 
customers  who  Jwants  to  purchase  this 
grain  we  can  supply  them  with  this 
extra  value  of  kurplus  sto^s.  Tliat  is 
innovative.  WcTcan  do  it  now.  It  is 
going  to  save  money. 

Mr.  COLEMJAN  of  Missouri.  The 
gentleman  Is  saggestlng  that  the  pro- 
posal is  that  tafcause  of  the  value  of 
the  dollar  being  so  high  in  order  to  get 
bmcM.  those  ^aiteU  overseas  that 
when  we  do  |Ave  a  purchase  fkom 
overseas  that  i^  give  them  a  bonus  of 
additional  busliels  of  whatever  grain  it 
might  be  to  o|fset  the  high  value  of 
we  are  not  outotan- 
that  dollar  value  In 
Imaricets? 

That  is  precisely 
value  of  the  Rnmbli- 
can  altematlvejls  this:  Mr.  Bvam  takes 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  1980  In  say 
counti7  Z.  he!  compares  it  with  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  1984.  he  uses 
that  as  an  indek.  We  already  have  that 
as  an  index.  Then  he  can  equate  that 
to  the  bushels  of  grain  or  excess  mUk 
or  butter  or  whatever  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  talk  kbout  It  can  woriL  We 
need  to  be  doing  it  now  rather  than 
pay  these  storage  costs  and  the  costs 
of  forfeiture  lof  those  commodities 
that  we  are  goihg  to  pay  in  1988. 

It  is  $1  bilUoo.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man right  nofw  in  terms  of  wheat 
alone.  I  think  that  is  certainly  a  pro- 
gram we  need  to  step  forward. 
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Ur.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man. 


the  dollar  so 
peted 
theini 
Mr. 
correct  and 


Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SUTTB.  Just  for 
clarification,  as  an  example  let  us 
assume  that  Canada  has  a  78  cent 
dollar,  let  us  say;  whkh  is  dose,  we 
have  a  dollar  dollar.  If  we  wanted  to 
trade  with  Canada  under  your  pro- 
gram, there  would  be  $1.25  a  bushel 
offered  to  Canada  Just  for  the  ex- 
dianferate. 

Is  that  a  correct  analysis? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  O""**  wlU  be  in  the  business  of 
Importing  our  grain,  but  it  Is  a  good 
example,  and  I  think  any  country  that 
would  worit  in  that  f  ashicm,  that  the 
gentleman  is  accurate  in  that  descrip- 
tion.   

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  I  stvpose 
that  also  means  that  let  us  take  the 
European  Community  which  we  know 
saMdises  heavily  all  of  agriculture, 
also  we  have  a  terrific  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  dollar  and  the  franc  or  the 
maA,  even  the  pound;  then  this  would 
go  part  way  to  offset  those  heavily 
subsidlnd  agricultural  products  in  for- 
eign countries;  It  would  not  take  it  all, 
but  It  would  certainly  make  us  more 
competitive  in  world  mariLCts  with 
those  heavily  subsidized  countries. 

I  understand  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  send  the  strongest  possible  mes- 
saga^that  I  know  we  could  send  to  the 
European  Common  Market  which,  by 
the  way.  now  is  in  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing more  wheat  than  the  United 
Stales. 

The  value  of  the  dollar,  if  you 
equate  that  as  a  subsidy,  so  to  speak, 
to  those  farmers  is  worth  i«>proxi- 
mately  65  cents  a  busheL  Now  how  in 
earth  are  we  going  to  compete  with 
that?  This  is  the  way  that  we  can  com- 
pete. 

We  can  regain  those  market  shares, 
and  we  need  to  do  it  now.  We  do  not 
need  to  be  sitting  around  and  studying 
this,  and  this  is  all  part  of  the  R^ub- 
Uoan  program. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
jOst  tor  'a  very  brief  moment  Mr. 
l^;»Mker,  In  regards  to  the  marketing 
loan  cinioept  and  then  my  colleague 
from  Montana  wHl  go  into  the  third 
leg  of  the  stool  here  in  regards  to  get 
to  a  much  better  supply  management 
program  with  his  plan  in  regards  to 
wheat  ORtificates. 

The  idea  of  the  marketing  loan  con- 
cept is  to  reach  out  to  the  admlnistra- 
tlim  and  say  "Look,  we  agree  with 
your  goal  to  become  more  competitive. 
We  know  we  have  to  do  that  We  know 
we  have  to  lower  the  loan  rate.  But  in 
doing  so,  your  own  price  projections 
show  us  walking  through  2.  3.  4  even  5 
crop  years  with  prices  far  below  the 
cost  of  production:  $2.50  wheat  and 
$2.00  com." 

And  if  you  think  we  have  problems 
In  farm  country  now,  if  you  put  in 
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those  price  projections,  you  wiU  see  a 
further  decline  in  land  value,  you  wHl 
see  more  problems  up  and  down  the 
entire  lending  structure  of  agriculture 
to  the  point  that  I  feel  we  could  march 
a  whole  generation  of  farmers  right 
off  the  ^lif  f . 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that 
Sure,  we  can  oranpete  with  Argentina 
in  1990  with  wheat-wheat  that  was 
projected  to  be  maybe  $2.20.  but  there 
Is  not  going  to  be  anyone  left  in  my 
country  to  compete,  or  for  that 
matter,  any  wheat  producer. 

So  why  not  take  a  maiteting  loan 
concept?  Put  the  martietlng  loan  at 
whatever  level  you  want  but  let  us  use 
the  example  of  the  cost  of  production, 
which  for  wheat  would  be  $4.38. 

Then  the  fanner  would  have  to.  he 
would  have  to  get  rid  of  the  grain;  it 
would  be  a  recourse  loan.  At  the  end 
of  the  9  months  he  has  to  pay  back 
that  loan,  but  only  at  the  average 
world  price. 

So,  if  we  are  to  explain  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  if  we  are  to  explain  to  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress,  what 
we  are  doing  is  we  are  building  an 
iDcame  bridge  to  protect  that  farmer's 
viability  when  we  compete  with  our 
ccnnpetitors,  and  we  lower  that  loan 
rate,  sod  we  do  not  ratchet  it  down  by 
5  percent  and  5  percent  and  walk  to 
what  I  have  labeled  the  "Valley  of 
Death." 

I  can  recall  in  regards  to  this  admin- 
istration, there  seems  to  be  some  tie  to 
maybe  Death  Valley  Days.  We  need  to 
hook  up  the  20-mule  tesm  Borax  thing 
and  get  this  thing  going;  let  us  move 
that  loan  rate  down,  OK.  let  us  com- 
pete, but  let  us  not  sacrifice  the 
farmer  in  the  process. 

We  can  make  it  budget-oonsdous. 
We  have  already  tried  that  with  Mr. 
Mabudib's  proposal;  you  can  apply  it 
Just  to  the  export  acres.  You  could  tie 
in  an  acreage  reduction  program.  Just 
for  the  cost  alone  of  what  this  is  going 
to  cost  us  in  1988.  $1.2  billion;  you 
could  put  a  floor  xradtx  it  at  270.  and 
then  you  are  not  losing  farmers;  and 
you  are  nuuket-oompeUttve. 

Tou  can  use  the  same  adjectives,  the 
same  advolis  as  Mrs.  Stockman's  bril- 
liant son  uses.  We  are  omipetltive.  we 
can  get  there  from  here,  and  we  still 
do  not  hurt  the  farmer. 

I  yldd  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
fltHn  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  appreciate  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Kansas, 
who  is  yielding,  my  colleague  who  has 
so  ably  represented  the  wheat  produc- 
er, the  agriculture  producers  across 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  my  producers  are  Just 
as  concerned  as  everyone  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  every  other 
taxpayer,  about  the  amount  of  money 
that  this  Congress  is  spending. 

What  assurances  can  you  give  me 
that   the   proposals   that  are   being 
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made  now.  hMkrally  by  Republican 
representatives  meeting  of  the  Ag 
Committee?  What  amurances  can  you 
give  me  that  these  are  budget-respon- 
sible proposals  that  will  come  in  under 
last  year's  spending? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  In  the  first  place.  I 
would  reply  to  my  colleague  that  the 
overriding  concern  of  the  producer  in 
my  district  is  the  same  as  his. 

We  know  that  the  farm  program  is 
not  working  well  and  is  costing  far  too 
much.  So  we  know,  number  one.  that 
we  have  to  be  budget-responsible.  We 
took  last  year's  levels  of  spending— 
and  I  might  add  that  if  every  other 
agency  of  Government  and  every 
other  program  in  Government  around 
this  place  used  last  year's  levels  as  a 
freeze,  we  would  save,  we  would  cut 
some  $40  billion  worth.  So  we  will  take 
the  f reese  at  last  year's  levels. 

Under  that  kind  of  a  concept,  you 
have  already  had  a  cost  estimate  as  to 
the  wheat  certificate  plan,  and  we 
have  already  had  a  cost  estimate  in  re- 
gards to  the  bonus  commodity  plan, 
and  we  are  now  crunching  the  niun- 
bers  on  the  marketing  loan,  and  we 
can  make  that  work  with  the  variables 
that  we  can  plug  into  it  and  save 
money  from  the  current  program 
levels.  We  can  save  money  and  still  do 
this  and  have  a  better  program. 

Mr.  MARLESTE.  I  might  add.  it  ap- 
pears that  we  can  be  much  more  cost- 
effective  with  the  money  that  we  are 
spending. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Without  question. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  is  expenditures 
that  are  an  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  Jtist  continue 
for  a  moment  in  regards  to  cargo  i>ref- 
ercnce.  that  is  a  big  issue  in  regards  to 
the  Public  Law  480  program,  not  to 
mention  our  exports. 

We  have  had  a  recent  court  ruling,  a 
very  unfavorable  ruling,  and  within 
the  Republlean  initiative  there  is  legis- 
lation that  wOl  address  that  problem.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  announce  that  yes- 
terday. Secretary  Block,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  indicated 
their  strong  support  for  this  legislative 
relief. 

We  cannot  exist  at  a  time  when  we 
are  going  ahead  with  export  initiatives 
to  have  that  kind  of  a  burden  placed 
upon  those  initiatives. 

Now,  if  it  is  in  our  best  interests  to 
have  a  strong  U.S.  flagship  fleet:  and  I 
suggest  and  I  do  agree  that  that  is  the 
case,  let  us  have  truth-ln-fimding.  if 
you  will,  and  take  that  funding  from 
either  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion or  the  maritime  people:  whate<rer. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  WiU  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 


The  question  of  cargo  preference, 
explain  to  me  what  that  is  and  how  it 
affects  farm  policy. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  simply  means 
that,  in  regards  to  any  sale  entered 
into  by  the  U.S.  Government,  that  90 
percent  of  that  product  has  to  be 
shipped  on  D.S.  vessels.  But  because  of 
the  maritime  wages  and  the  cost  of 
doing  that,  that  is  going  to  cost  Ameri- 
can farmers  $130  million  at  the  landed 
cost  of  that  product,  and  while  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  maritime 
folks— we  are  not  in  an  adversarial  role 
in  that  respect  at  all— we  simply  do 
not  want  that  taken  out  of  the  hide  of 
the  Kannas  wheat  farmer  when  he  is 
trying  to  export  his  product. 

So  if  we  would  have  tnith-in-fund- 
ing.  in  fact,  and  take  those  moneys 
from  the  maritime  fund  or  whatever 
and— we  will  even  take  the  first  hit;  we 
will  even  pay  for  it  the  first  year,  but 
after  that  I  think  that  would  answer  a 
lot  of  the  problems. 

What  the  legislative  relief  would  do 
would  be  to  keep  cargo  preference  on 
Public  Law  480  and  the  AID  ship- 
ments, but  exempt  these  Und  of  inno- 
vative programs  that  we  are  talking 
about.  

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

One  other  question,  if  I  may.  so  I 
can  understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
proposing;  I  did  not  hear  him  suggest 
that  we  eliminate  the  maritime  indus- 
try—is he  suggesting  that  we  move 
tlUkt  part  of  the  budget  out  of  the  agri- 
culture budget  to  maybe  the  Com- 
merce Department,  or  the  DOD  so 
that  America  can  exactly  see  who  is 
paying  for  our  maritime  program. 

Is  that  what  he  is  indicating? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Never  let  it  be  said 
that  this  Member  from  Kinmis,  where 
very  seldcmi  do  we  find  U.S.  flagship 
vessels  sailing  down  the  Arkansas— if 
they  did.  we  could  see  them  from  a 
great  distance  I  can  assure  you— is  op- 
posed to  a  strong  n.S.  flagship  fleet. 
We  are  not  trying  to  get  into  an  argu- 
ment with  those  folks.  That  is  precise- 
ly what  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  was  inter- 
ested because  U.S.  flagships  do  come 
up  the  Columbia  River  into  a  port 
very  near  me  in  Oregon,  and  I  cannot 
go  home  and  defend  a  system  whlch- 
would  eliminate  that  program. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  No.  this  is  a  reason- 
able compromise,  I  would  assure  the 
gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's time. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Blissouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MissourL  I  think 
the  gentleman  fnun  Texas  would  like 
to  have  a  few  minutes,  and  I  yield  him 
whatever  time  he  wishes  to  consume. 


.  ^:\^Mk^If      "Oj  JPrl: 


Mr.  COMBEST.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  ^jeaker.  there  were  a  couple  of 
points  that  have  been  made  that  I 
think  we  should  try  to  bring  together. 
So  many  times  it  appears,  at  least 
from  certainly  some  of  the  individuals 
who  represent  an  urban  constituency 
or  those  who  refer  to  themselves  as 
representing  the  consumer  group,  that 
we  in  agriculture,  we  who  represent 
'agricultural  districts,  are  not  consum- 
ers ourselves  or  that  many  times  the 
interests  that  we  wish  to  take  relative 
to  strong  agriculture  policy  is  not  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  consumer.  But 
there  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  point  out. 

No.  1.  this  country  has  the  least 
amount  percentage  per  capita  went  of 
any  nation  in  the  world  for  food  items. 
We  have  haslrally  established  through 
many,  many  years  of  government  pro- 
grams and  government  Involvement  in 
agriculture  what  I  think  we  could  real- 
istically refer  to  as  a  cheap  food 
policy.  We  are  not  in  any  interest 
whatsoever  not  concerned  with  the 
consumer,  but  in  fact  a  strong  agricul- 
tural policy  that  provides  for  an  op- 
portunity for  faimeis  and  ranchers  to 
make  an  income,  to  make  a  profit,  pro- 
viding this  NaUon  with  food  and  ttbtr. 
in  the  long  run  is  certainly  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  consumer  public  We 
are  consumers  in  agriculture.  We  con- 
sume a  lot  of  food  and  and  a  lot  of 
other  items  as  welL  But  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  we  have  got  to 
always  make  sure  that  we  have  main- 
tained a  strong  industry  In  this  coun- 
try so  that  we  do  not  become  totally 
dependent  upon  some  foreign  country 
for  supplying  us  with  food. 

Another  matter,  too.  that  I  wduld 
like  to  again  emphasise,  and  I  think  it 
is  of  overwhelming  importance  in  this, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  a  part  of  this 
committee  and  of  this  effort,  is  that  so 
many  times  today  we  have  heard  dis- 
cussion of  budget  responsibility.  And  it 
certainly  is  of  the  interest  of  this  com- 
mittee to  deliver  a  type  of  farm  pro- 
gram that  is  within  reason  and  cer- 
tainly is  within  the  budget  restraints, 
and  I  think  that  we  can  do  that.  I 
think  the  point  that  I  want  to  make 
here  is  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to 
develop  a  program  that  does  provide 
an  opportunity  for  that  farmer,  that 
does  provide  an  opportunity  under 
good  management  to  make  a  profit.  I 
think  that  profitability  is  what  we 
have  got  to  return  to  agriculture. 

I  do  not  Icnow  of  a  problem  in  agri- 
culture that  cannot  be  solved  by  pro- 
viding a  profit  or  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  that  profit.  That  is 
what  this  Member  wants  to  do  in  this 
involvement. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  time  from 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  be  a  part  of  this  proc- 


htr.  COLEMAN!  of  MissourL  We  are 
very  glad  to  have  |the  gentleman  a  part 
of  this  process.  As  a  new  Member  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  Congress,  w«  feel  that  we  have 
gotten  a  tremendous  contribution  on 
the  gentleman's  behalf  already  into 
the  process,  and  we  really  appreciate 
his  involvement  tn  this  proposal  and 
floor  activities,  a^d  as  we  develop  the 
1985  farm  bUl,  aild  the  wisdom  of  the 
counsel  of  the  gehtleman  f  ran  Texas. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  fche  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  M^lxhbe),  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Feed 
Grains  Subcommittee  and  who  would 
like  to  explain  on^  of  his  initiatives  in 
this  Republican  firm  proposal. 

Mr.  MARLENBe.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding,  my  colleague  with 
whom  I  have  labored  for  9  long  years 
on  the  Agrtculttuv  Committee  and 
who  has  done  such  an  able  Job  in  the 
various  positions  he  has  served  on  in 
that  committee. 

I  would  ask  the  question.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, of  my  colleagites  and  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation:  lb  it  not  about  time 
that  we  change  Hie  direction  of  agri- 
cultural policy,  an  agricultural  policy 
in  the  past  that  hfu  not  woriced.  an  ag- 
ricultural policy  ttiat  has  led  us  Into  a 
position  where  lour  producers  are 
drowning  in  a  s#a  of  surplus  grain, 
where  the  taxpayers  are  dnnmlng  in 
the  amount  of  tsk  dollars  and  deficits 
that  result  from  i|rying  to  subsidise  an 
agriculture  with  programs  that  will 
not  work  in  todajr's  world. 

It  is  time  we  change  agricultural 
policy,  the  direction  of  that  policy. 

We  need  to  keep  an  income  net;  if 
you  will,  some  of  the  basic  structures 
that  we  have  '>to  protect  farmer 
income,  but  we  need  to  reorient  some 
of  those  dollars  we  are  spoidtng  on 
farm  programs,  neorient  those  dollars 
toward  making  u$  competitive  on  the 
world  market. 

That  is  what  w^  have  endeav<n«d  to 
do  with  the  Republican  initiatives  and 
proposals  that  w^are  putting  forth. 

The  export  ceriiflcate  program,  the 
bonus  commodities  for  export,  the 
marketing  loan  concept,  all  of  these 
proposals  are  deigned  to  destroy  the 
price  umbrella  that  our  competitors 
enjoy  because  of  the  high  value  of  the 
dollar,  export  siibsldles  and  export 
overproduction  id  foreign  nations. 

The  export  ceijtificate  program  will 
work  very  simply.  It  is  an  addition  to 
the  program  for  Income  protection  we 
now  have,  utilizii^  some  of  those  dol- 
lars for  m^iring  jtis  competitive.  The 
producer  simply  i  receives  an  export 
certificate  with  lihe  grain,  if  he  com- 
plies with  the  program,  on  the  export 
portion  of  his  production.  That  passes 
to  the  buyer,  to  the  exporter,  when  he 
buys  the  grain,  and  then  when  he 
shows  proof  of  sale  on  the  export 
market  he  is  reiihbursed  for  that  cer- 
tificate value. 


All  in  all.  these  proposals  will  come 
in  under  last  year's  budget,  we  can 
guarantee  that.  They  will  result  in 
more  income  for  the  producer  at  his 
level,  and  they  will  result  in  less  sur- 
plus, more  grain  sold  overseas,  and  in 
reducing  the  deficit  that  we  have  in 
our  trade  balance.  Those  are  all  impor- 
tant factors  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  policymakers  to  take 
into  consideration,  given  the  deficit 
problems,  the  surplus  problems  and 
the  budget  problems  we  have  today. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
my  ocdl^ague  from  Montana  for  his 
contrlbuton.  The  gentlonan  is  a 
Member  who  has  been  dedicated  to  ag- 
riculture, has  been  an  agricultural 
leader  here,  and  we  are  very  happy  to 
have  htm  participate  in  this  special 
ordCT  this  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  jield  several  minutes, 
Mr.  ^^neaker.  to  my  colleague,  my 
friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emessoii]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Mlasourl  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  taking  this 
time  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
a  dlacussion  of  the  issues  here  relating 
to  efforts  that  we  Republicans  cm  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  have 
been  "«y""g  toward  coming  up  idth 
some  oopstrucUve  proposals  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  agriculture.  I 
particularly  want  to  commend  our  ^1- 
league  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith],  a 
very  distinguished  legislator,  who  has 
led  this  effort,  and  to  say  that  while 
we  style  our  efforts  as  a  Republican 
approach  an  alternative  approach  to 
what  we  presently  have  and  perhaps 
to  what  the  administration  has  sug- 
gested, that  we  weloMne  the  support 
and  the  cooperation  of  our  Democratic 
colleagues  in  this  effort. 

Iftijink  that  we  all  know  that  the 
proUsms  of  agriculture  cotainly  go 
beyond  any  partisan  bounds.  There 
are  enough  problems  out  there  that 
we  need  the  help  of  everyone  in  trying 
to  solve  them,  and  I  Just  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  do.  as  we  proceed  here, 
let  our  Democratic  colleagues  know 
how  much  we  welcome  their  participa- 
tion and  their  discussion  with  us  as  we 
try  to  solve  the  problons  that  we  are 
indeed  addressing.  Beyond  that,  I 
would  say,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  an  awareness  among  us  that 
name  of  the  problems  in  agriculture 
are  not  going  to  be  solved  by  the  farm 
bilL  The  lakver  items  of  the  deficit  and 
its  relationship  to  high  interest  rates 
and  the  stnmg  dollar  overseas  are 
something  that  we  cannot  address  in 
an  agriculture  bill.  likewise,  while 
there  is  a  lot  that  we  can  do  relating 
to  trade  in  the  1985  farm  bill,  there 
are  sane  psvblems  there  that  will  not 
be  solved,  trade  problems  that  will  not 
be  solved  in  this  bill,  as  well,  and  we 
are  going  to  need  the  cooperation  not 
only  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  but  of  the  trade  repre- 


sentatives and  of  the  administration  in 
addressing  scnne  of  these  very  critical 
trade  issues,  because  I  find,  as  I  travel 
aroimd  my  very  large  25-county  con- 
gressional district  that  assurances  to 
our  farmers  that  they  are  playing  on  a 
level  plajring  field  in  world  markets  is 
one  of  their  greatest  concons.  and  I 
think  that  anything  and  everjrthing 
we  can  do  to  give  them  those  assur- 
ances they  deserve  to  have. 

I  thank  once  again  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
i^ipreclate  his  tnaktny  this  opportuni- 
ty available  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MissourL  I  thank 
my  colleague  and,  of  course,  we  know 
of  his  leadership  in  agriculture,  so  we 
are  so  very  hmipy  to  have  two  of  us 
from  Missouri  on  the  Agriculture 
Cmnmittee.  and  I  thank  him  for  par- 
ticipating in  this  special  order  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was  saying  earlier, 
in  the  area  of  credit  we  have  a  few 
more  proposals  I  would  like  to  put  for- 
ward, and  those  are:  We  understand 
that  the  farm  credit  system  is  undCT- 
going  tranendous  stress.  This  is  a 
system  of  cooperative  lenders,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  farm  credit  system 
should  look  into  the  viability  of  this 
systenL  It  has  $80  billion  worth  of  ag- 
ricultural loans  already  on  the  books 
that  are  out  there.  And  some  of  them 
are  being  in  default.  Some  of  them  are 
not  being  paid  back.  And  we  think 
that  the  farm  credit  system  ought  to 
make  a  study  and  it  ought  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  Cmgress  and  ask  us  to 
take  any  steps  that  they  feel  necessary 
and  indeed  through  our  own  independ- 
ent investigati(»is  determine  that  we 
ought  to  strengthen  this  system 
before  a  crisis  occurs  and  it  is  too  late. 
While  we  are  too  late  again  to  recog- 
nize the  need  and  too  late  to  provide 
any  relief  to  the  emergency  farm 
credit  situation  phenomenon  which  is 
presently  in  the  country,  we  must  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  long-term 
credit  needs  of  credit  reform.  And 
from  that  standpoint  we  feel  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  more  Farmers 
Home  Administration  guaranteed 
loans,  that  that  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram work  and  that  we  feel  that  it  has 
not  woiiced  as  well  as  it  should  have 
and  could  have  in  the  past,  and  that 
there  are  other  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams by  the  Federal  Government 
that  seem  to  be  woiklng  better. 

D  1500 

We  ought  to  exataaine  those;  we 
oui^t  to  tailor  our  programs  in  Farm- 
ers Home  to  those  very  constructive, 
good  proposals  that  are  already  work- 
ing in  the  guarantee  area. 

FVom  that  standpoint,  we  would  call 
for  a  review  of  this  program,  and  make 
those  necessary  comparisons  and  ad- 
justments to  make  sure  that  these  pro- 
grams that  soimd  so  very  good  whm 
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they  are  announoed.  actumlly  are  lin- 
plemented.  actually  are  uaed  and  that 
we  have  the  partldpatloB,  by  lenden 
and  fknaten,  in  any  guaranteed  pro- 
gram tn  the  future. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  limply 
aay  that  the  eoonomie  and  aodal  needB 
of  rural  America  must  constantly  be 
coming  under  evaluation.  It  is  an  abso- 
lutely truism  that  the  recovery  that 
has  occurred  In  many  parts  of  America 
has  not  reached  rural  America.  Be- 
cause of  that,  special  consideration 
must  be  given  this  sector  to  the  needs 
of  our  amaU  communltleB.  and  the 
people  who  live  In  them. 

Mr.  C^Kaker.  let  me  say  In  candu- 
slon  that  we  have  heard  today  from 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  New  initiatives, 
proposals,  things  we  would  like  to 
have  laid  on  the  table  tot  diseuaskm. 
ss  we  start  the  process  of  formulating 
a  IMS  farm  bOL 

We  are  in  the  process  now.  in  our 
committee,  of  having  hearings  in  the 
various  subcommittees  and  then  whoi 
we  get  back  at  the  end  of  this  month 
and  Into  eaiiy  May.  we  wfO  be  having 
fuU  committee  conakJeratlon  of  vari- 
ous proposals.  We  think  we  have  made 
a  constructive  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

New  Ideas  and  initiatives  that  should 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  new  approach 
to  American  agriculture  and  a  Federal 
policy  thereto.  These  are  all  threads. 
Mr.  Sotakast.  and  a  lot  of  other 
threads  are  being  pfepared  out  here 
hg  different  organJatlons  and  Individ- 
uals, but  they  have  to  be  woven  to- 
gether to  make  a  mosaic  of  an  IMS 
farmbUL 

We  think  we  have  made  substantial 
contributifm  to  that  effort;  we  are 
proud  of  our  effort.  Again,  let  me  say 
that  we  started  this  as  a  Republican 
initiative,  reeogniaing  that  there  is  a 
Republican  administration,  but  we 
want  to  work  with  them  and  we  want 
to  woA  with  our  colleagues  oa  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  because  there 
are  not  Just  RepuUlcan  and  there  are 
not  just  Donocrat  answers  to  the  farm 
problem.  We  aU  know  that  the  agricul- 
tural taitcresU  of  this  Natkm.  if  we 
were  to  put  all  the  Members  together, 
would  iHttbahly  occupy  3S  or  40  of 
these  438  seats. 

We  have  to  work  with  our  urban  col- 
leagues, we  have  to  have  an  under- 
standing in  this  country,  not  Just  to 
the  Ctmgress.  but  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public  of  the  needs  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  viability  of  the 
food  and  fiber  system  that  we  have. 
That  is  why  we  think  that  this  pn^ws- 
al.  while  Initiating  through  the  efforts 
of  those  Republicans  on  the  commit- 
tee, we  wish  to  reach  out  and  incorpo- 
rate other  Ideas  and  participate  in  a 
true  dialog  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  with  the  people 
in  the  Department,  and  with  all  farm 


organisations    and    farmers    in    this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  In  mind,  let 
me  conclude  my  remarks  and  again 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  Ua 
this  tremendous  oontrttmtloa  for  weld- 
ing together  a  group  of  people  In  this 
House  to  formulate  new  ideas  in  a 
platform  for  the  future  in  American 
agriculture. 


NATIONAL  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROL  DAT 

The  CPBAKBR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  mder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  H*mm- 
scmuril  is  reeognted  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMKR8CHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  Introdoeed  a  res- 
olutiOQ.  together  with  Congrcsman 
MmxA.  to  rtwignat^  July  C.  IMO.  as 
National  Air  Traffic  Control  Day. 

July  6.  IMS.  marlts  the  80th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  an  air- 
ways traffic  control  system  by  the  UJB. 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce.  The  puipose 
of  this  system  was  to  assure  adequate 
■f^'^g  between  airplanes  flying  along 
established  air  routes  and  to  prevent 
oongestlon  at  airports. 

Today,  this  purpose  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever.  More  people  are  fltlng 
than  ever  before.  Since  passage  of  the 
Alrilne  Deregulatkm  Act  in  1978.  the 
number  of  operating  airlines  has  in- 
creased significantly.  Anyone  who  has 
flown  during  the  past  few  months 
knows  that  at  times  the  system  ap- 
pears to  be  stretched  to  the  limits. 

Yet.  the  system  continues  to  operate 
safely.  This  is  a  credit  to  both  the 
highly  trained  personnel  involved  and 
to  the  sophisticated  technology  that 
has  been  developed  during  the  past 
half-century. 

Bstablishing  a  national  air  trslflc 
oontnM  day  will  serve  to  pubUeiM  the 
significance  of  this  safe  and  expedi- 
tious movement  of  aircraft  and  Its  im- 
portance to  the  eemomy  of  our 
Nation.  Educational  and  celebratory 
events  and  exhibits  on  that  day  will 
serve  to  foster  public  awareness  of  the 
progTMs  that  has  been  made  in  the 
sdenoe  of  air  traffic  control  over  the 
past  60  years.  It  will  help  to  bring  to- 
gether system  designers,  system  manu- 
facturers, system  operators,  system 
users,  and  other  members  of  the  avia- 
tion community  to  share  their  knowl- 
edge and  promote  a  safer  and  more  ef- 
ficient air  traffic  control  system. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  am  ideased 
to  cosponsor  this  resolution.* 


EZECDTIVB  BRANCH'S  ATTEMPT 
TO  lONORE  A  PUBLIC  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is 
recognised  for  8  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  the 


Members  up  to  date  on  a.  matter  of 
great  Importance  to  us  alL  I«st  year. 
Congress  passed  the  first  major  pro- 
curement reform  UU  In  almost  40 
years,  the  Competition  In  Contracting 
Act  of  1904  (Public  Law  M-SS0).  Be- 
sides drastically  restricttng  the  use  of 
sole-source  procurements,  the  act 
greatly  strengthened  the  GAO  bid 
protest  function  to  provide  timely  and 
equitable  relief  to  oompanies  who  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  Govetnment  contracts.  Not- 
withstanding, the  President  unilateral- 
ly declared  that  the  new  authorities 
given  to  the  QAO  were  unoonstltutlon- 
aL  Subsequently,  the  Attorney  Goier- 
al  Issued  an  opinion  dwilaring  these 
provisions  to  be  unconstitutional. 
OMB  Director  Stockman  then  ordered 
Federal  offldals  to  violate  the  law. 

These  actkms  were  challenged  in 
recent  hearings  held  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee.  We 
found  that  Mr.  Stockman's  order  was 
unprecedented  and  unparalleled. 
Never  before  has  the  executive  branph 
embarked  upon  a  wholesale  suspen- 
sion of  a  duly  enacted  law.  This  order 
directly  undermines  the  constitutional 
system  which  has  fostered  the 
strength  and  health  of  our  great 
Nation  for  over  200  years.  These  views 
were  confirmed  by  every  witness, 
except  those  representing  the  adminis- 
tration, who  testified.  Including  sever- 
al emliient  oanstltutlonal  law  scholars. 
Others  have  reflected  the  same  senti- 
ments in  written  testimony  submitted 
for  the  record. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Rkxhu  two 
articles  on  a  recent  dedsiffii  by  the  dUs- 
trlct  court  in  New  Jersey  which  com- 
pletely confirms  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law. 

[From  the  New  York  TimM,  Apr.  S.  1086] 

Aooooirms  Omcs  Mat  Rbvuw  VA. 
Coimucxs.  Jtnos  Rutsi 

(By  David  Bumham) 


Wmbdnitoii.  April  X-A  VMosl  diatrtct 
Judge  bas  mdieki  a  law  authortsiiic  the 
General  Aooountins  Office  to  review  diaput- 
ed  aovemment  oontraeta  deepite  the 
Reagan  AdmJniatraUoa'a  view  that  the  law 
vlolatea  the  aeparatlon  of  powen  embodied 
In  the  ConaUtutkm. 

The  dedalon  supported  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaden  in  CongTii  who  aald 
that  the  Admlnlstratloo  acted  Improperly 
when  It  instructed  FMeral  aienctea  tn  De- 
cember not  to  obey  a  provlakm  of  a  law. 
which  Mr.  Reasan  aisned  in  July. 

The  Judge.  Harold  AckennSn,  who  atti  In 
Newark,  made  the  ruling  last  Wednesday  In 
caae  Invtdvlng  a  New  Jersey  concern  that 
bad  aooght  a  pipe  cleaning  contract  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

The  JuaUoe  Department  and  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration offldals.  Including  David  A. 
Stockman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  have  argued  that  the 
head  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
could  not  be  given  authority  over  the  execu- 
tive branch  because  he  was  an  officer  of 
CongTen. 
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But  Judge  Adterman  ruled,  "The  facta  do 
not  bear  out  defendant's  attempt  to  labd 
the  Comptroller  General  a  legWative  offi- 
cer," 

Judge  Acketman  idted  a  1M4  VMeral 
court  decMoD  thatr  said  the  OampteoHer 
General  aervad  as  aa  officer  of  the  Iriflria 
tlve  branch  while  Iqfcetlgattng  matten  re- 
lating to  the  expestUture  of  public  funds 
but  also  served  as  Use  dilef  accounting  offi- 
cer of  the  ynlted  States.  It  Is  for  this 
that  the  ComptroUer  General  is 
by  the  President. 

The  dispute  eentert  on  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act.  a  Ibw  pass^rl  by  Congress 
In  19M  to  force  ag#ndee  sudi  as  tlie  De- 
fense Department  to  increase  the  use  of 
competitive  bidding. 

A  recent  report  by  ithe  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  found  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  MUlons  of  dollais  «ent 
each  year  by  the  federal  Government  for 
goods  and  services  ^as  spent  without  oom- 
peUtlve  bidding. 

The  act  authorises  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  hold  barings  and  offer  adviao- 
ry  opinions  on  protested  bid  awards. 

But  the  Reagan  lAdministratlOB  argued 
the  provlston  violated  the  cuustltuUopal 
principle  of  keeping  iaeparate  the  poweta  of 
the  executive.  leslslalure  and  Judldary. 

A  Justice  Department  spokiwman  aaU  the 
decision  was  under  review  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  nft  decided  how  to  re- 
spond to  It  or  whether  to  appeal  it. 

Judge  Adcerman  ifma  queatloned  the  ex- 
planation offered  by  fonner  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  French  SBilth  as  to  why  the 
Justice  Department  luul  decided  not  4o  en- 
force the  disputed  pknrlslan.  Mr.  SBiith  said 
the  department  had  acted  as  it  did  to 
achieve  a  speedy  jjudidal  reaolutlan  of 
isBues.  "In  spite  of  (these  assurancea,"  the 
judge  wrote,  "the  litigating  posture  of  the 
executive  defendants  in  this  case  sinmsrt  to 
be  one  deaignwl  to  avoid  a  Judidal  resolu- 
tion of  Uie  lawfulness  of  the  agendee'  con- 
duct in  continuing  to  disobey  the  law." 

Judge  Ackermaa's  niling  involved 
Ameron.  Inc.,  a  New  Jersey  concern  that 
was  not  awarded  tbejomtract  to  clean  water 
pipes  at  the  West  Boint  Military  Academy 
even  though  it  had  offered  the  lowest  Md. 

Judge  Ackerman  gfanted  the  oonocni's  re- 
quest that  Uie  contract  for  the  West  Point 
woric  not  be  signed  untfl  the  aooountlng 
office  has  reviewed  ti 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  i.  1986] 

CouBT  RoLss  Aaift  Coara  or  Ebuuiisbs 
Baokxliftw 

A  federal  Judge  ii^New  Jersey  hss  ruled 
that  the  VA.  Axtag  Corps  of  BoglBaeis  vio- 
lated the  Uw  when  tt  followed  Reagan  ad- 
ministration instructloos  to  Ignore  a  provi- 
sion of  a  new  law  dcMgoed  to  promote  com- 
petition In  oootraetiitg. 

The  law,  passed  Igst  year  as  part  of  the 
Defidt  Reduction  Ast.  authorised  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  delay  the  award- 
ing of  a  government joontract  if  a  tiai'dy.  le- 
gitimate protest  had  been  filed  by  a  loaing 
bidder.  The  Justice  {Department,  however, 
had  told  agendea  te  Ignore  that  provision 
because  it  was  unco^stitutiaaaL  It  said  the 
GAO,  as  an  arm  of  Cnagress.  could  not  over- 


rule executive  bran^  ai 

Judge  Harold  A.  Ackerman's  ruling 
on  a  case  Involving  Ameron  Inc  a 
tor  seeking  a  water  lipe  deanlng  contract  at 
the  VS.  Military  Aejdemy.  Ameroo  went  to 
court  after  the  Army  ignored  its  plea  to  the 
GAO  to  delay  the  award. 

Ackerman.  In  hia  dtodslon  Wedneaday.  aaid 
the  legal   position  of  the  admlnlstratian 


1  to  ht  one  '**-«g''^^  to  avoid  Judidal 
of  the  lawfUlneas  of  agencies' 
indiaobeyiiwthelaw. 

"The  functions  of  the  oomptroOer  general 
[GAO  ehlsfl  in  ensuring  that  contacts  arc 
awarded  in  armrrtanrr  with  the  Uw  is  .  .  . 
consttttttiooal  as  the  oaamtroHer  general  Is 
appointed  by  the  executive  and.  therefore, 
may  exerdae  law  enfmoement  functioos." 
he  said. 

The  ruling  pleaaed  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D- 
Tex.).  who  wrote  the  statute,  and  House 
lawyeti  who  had  fDed  a  brief  In  support  of 
the  firm. 

"It's  a  reaounding  vindication  for  the 
House  and  the  statute."  said  Stephen  R. 
Ross,  general  counsel  to  the  House  Cleik. 
"It's  high  time  for  the  administration  to  In- 
struct the  federal  agendea  and  federal  offl- 
dala  to  comply  wlUtthe  law.  .  .  ."• 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  MARTIN  SABO 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  ctmi- 
munleation  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


rATIVSS. 

WSssMiiplOM.  DC  April  4.  IMS. 
Hon.  llBOius  P.  OirsiLL,  Jr.. 
The  apttktr,  Houae  ot  RepmentaHvea,  H- 
292  OspUoL  WtuMngtom,  Da 
DssB  Ms.  SMSKBL  This  Is  to  inf  (Mm  you. 
punusnt  to  Rule  L(SO)  of  the  Rules  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  that  Ms.  Georgia 
03rien.  a  taseeoiifi'  in  my  district  ottioe, 
has  received  a  fyhp'f'f  Isnirnl  l>y  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Fourth  Judidal  District 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Hen- 


After    consultatian    with    the    (3eneral 
Counsd  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Houae,  I  will 
Infonn  you  of  my  determinations  aa  re- 
quired Iqr  the  Houae  rule. 
Sincerely, 

Msami  Olav  Suo. 


DEfMDUSTRIAUZA'nON  OF 
AMERICA-HOW  WE7UE  BEING 
MADE  A  COLONY  AGAIN 

(Mr.  DINOEUi  asked  and  was  given 
petmlsBlon  to  extend  his  remarics  at 
this  point  In  the  RaooRO  and  tp  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  place  In  the  Racoas  an 
Incisive  q>eech  made  at  the  Democrat- 
ic Issues  Conferaice  in  Greenbrier. 
WV.  on  March  2  by  Mr.  Lee  A.  lacoc- 
ca.  president  of  Chrysler.  Because  It 
offers  such  a  penetrating  insight  into 
the  trade  problems  our  country  faces 
today,  I  «n«wm»nrf  this  q>eech  to  my 
colleaguer 

Tta  0»-ISBDSiaiALizATios  or  AKXaiCA— 
How  WTss  Bsiso  Mass  A  CoLOirr  Aouk 

It's  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  Invited 
here  today.  And  I'm  happy  to  see  so  many 
oldfrienda. 

I  understand  you're  here  to  try  to  find  the 
IKH  that  hit  you  last  November. 

I  honestly  dldnt  realise  how  bad  you 
people  were  hurt  untO  I  picked  up  the  New 
York  Timeaone  day  in  January.  There  was 
a  story  that  aald.  and  I  quote.  "The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  the  Chrysler  Corporation  of 
American  politica." 


Now.  It's  liod  enough  getting  buried  under 
a  landslide,  but  If  I  were  you.  I  wouldn't 
take  that  kind  of  slander  lyink  down! 

Maybe  misery  loves  coonpany.  and  that's 
why  you  Invited  me. 

But— Just  for  the  record.  I'm  non-partisan. 
Last  year  I  moke  to  the  Marrhing  and 
Chowder  Sodety.  I  don't  Iomw  If  it  accom- 
plished anything,  but  I  guess  it  dkln't  do 
any  harm;  I  had  a  good  year  .  .  .  They  sure 
as  hell  had  a  good  year.  Now  It's  a  year 
later,  and  I'm  a  little  older  (for  sure)  and  a 
little  wiaer. 

And  the  dection's  over  and  by  the  way.  I 
should  note  that  you  bad  a  good  year  too. 
Tou  got  elected!  Ton  fought  off  the  tidal 
wave:  Too  must  have  done  snmKhing  right; 
you  must  have  outoommunlcated  aomdxidy. 
So,  congratulations  to  you. 

Now  that  the  election's  over,  however.  I've 
gotta  tea  you  the  truth:  I  never  figured  out 
what  it  was  all  about.  I  learned  more  In  one 
year  about  aeparatlon  of  church  and  state, 
aliortian,  prayer  In  school  (I  thought  they 
were  running  for  President— not  Pope)  .  .  . 
and  leas  about  the  gut  issues  .  .  .  than  I 
would  have  thought  poaslMe  in  a  Presiden- 
tial election  year  In  the  world's  greatest  de- 
mocracy. I  bavent  even  heard  the  finlah  to 
the  President's  trip  down  the  California 
coast! 


But  let  me  tell  you.  while  I  may  not  have 
been  able  to  figure  out  what  the  election 
was  about.  I  sure  can  read  the  results.  And  I 
dont  mean  the  deetotal  results  ...  I  mean 
the  real-world  results;  the  fallout 

For  one  thing:  I  have  never  aeen  a  dearer 
ideological  deavage  than  the  one  that  exista 
today.  There  used  to  be  a  great  Mg  gray 
area— I  gueas  tt  was  called  the  "center"— 
where  lioth  sides  milled  around.  A  consen- 
sus area.  But  not  today;  it's  as  dear  as  a  liell 
.  .  .  two  mountains  and  a  great  empty  valley 
where  the  midiBe  used  to  be. 

Msybe  I  diould  say  it's  dear  <m  one  side; 
the  administration's  side.  They  managed  to 
obscure  tt  a  little  during  the  election,  but— 
now  that  it's  over— it's  sure  as  hell  dear 
a^iere  they  want  to  go  and  how  they  want 
to  get  there.  To  be  honest.  I'm  not  quite  so 
sure  about  the  Democratic  side  of  the  gulf 
...  it's  not  so  dear  to  me  .  .  .  but  ril  get  to 
that  later. 

Also,  to  be  honest  with  you,  Fve  got  to 
give  the  administration  side  some  points .  .  . 
at  this  snapshot  In  time.  Inflation  is  down 
.  . .  interest  rates  are  down  .  .  .  confidence 
is  up .  .  .  employment  Is  up.  Hell,  that's  why 
they  got  elected.  I  dont  know  whether  It's 
luck .  .  .at  skllL  But  it's  on  the  record.  And. 
as  a  so-called  fat-cat  businessman.  I  dont 
have  a  helluva  lot  to  Utcb  about  We  did 
Jiut  make  $2.4  UDlon  .  .  .  and  that's  more 
than  Chrysler  made  In  Its  SO-year  histary! 
And  we're  off  to  a  good  start  in  1985.  I 
should  be  dandng  In  the  streets.  Hut's 
what  Inislness  Is  all  about .  .  .  right? 

But  rm  not  dandng  In  the  streets.  Actual- 
ly, rm  seared!  I  Just  flnWied  the  beat  year 
tn  my  peraooal  history,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint:  aold  a  couple  of  million  cars,  one 
and  a  half  million  iMMks.  and  got  an  oliBoene 
bonus.  And  I'm  scared!  And  rve  got  news 
for  you:  so  are  a  lot  of  other  people,  tn  the 
midst  of  these  days  of  wine  and  roaes. 

We're  worried  about  what's  beneath  the 
surface  .  .  .  what's  under  the  veneer  of  the 
Dow  Jones  averages  and  the  corporate  prof- 
iU  roMtts.  Is  tt  real?  Is  It  lasting?  Or  is  It 
Just  a  Halloween  candy  with  a  great  big 
needle  Inside?  We  may  lie  wrong ...  we  nuy 
be  nuts  (a  lot  of  people  think  so)  .  .  .  But— 
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And  not  juM  about 
Mhrea,  for  a  etaaoce.  Abont  Ameriea .  . 

ifa  iiitoi  About  what  our  kMi  an 
J  to  «aka  up  with. 

Ifa  not  a  new  tedinc.  for  ma.  Moat  of  you 
know  r*e  bean  fTprwrim  my  tbou^ta  on 
the  aiAJaet  for  a  eoupia  of  y«aia  now.  But 
let  ma  taU  you  about  tbe  niclit  the  dlcbato- 
my  raally  hit  BM. 

It  waa  the  t/gbl  before  our  last  Board 
meotlBc.  early  laat  month.  Hie  night  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  mtwnat  We  had  a 
dinner  for  the  Board,  and  we  reported  all 
the  lood  news  $1.4  billion  in  ptoftti.  a  fan- 
taatle  Mlea  month  <baat  in  the  induatry)  in 
January:  and  maaniacful  pro<raai  in  our 
two  moat  *T«'*»'«*  operattnt  anaa— qual- 
ity and  produetlTity.  It  waa  a  night  for  faa- 
tivtty,  and  thoae  ntghta  dont  oome  around 
two  often. 

But  yen  know  what  w«  did.  after  eigan? 
We  mt  around  and  worrted:  About  where 
the  heU  our  company  and  our  cuuutiy  were 
headed  .  .  .  about  the  thiiwa  that  were  out- 
aide  our  control  .  .  .  about  our  fniatratlan 
at  our  Inatafllty  to  make  an  Impact  in  the 
that  eountad.  (And  theae  weren't  all 


there,  and  Jbe  CaUtano  and  Joaalta 

RepubUean  CKOra  there.)  And  then  we  all 
went  back  to  our  hotel 
tened  to  the  State  of  the  Uhlan 

It  waa  eerie.  It  waa  Uke  AUoe  going 
through  the  kwking  gtaaa.  We  had  been 
talkhw  about  what  we  called  the  Oeindua- 
trtaUaatton  <tf  America  .  .  .  and  the  Preri- 
dent  waa  talUw  about  the  revttaUaation  of 
Induatrlal  AaMrleal  And  I  thought  to 
myaelf:  One  of  ua  la  looking  through  the 
wmng  Me  of  the  tfamt 

Mr.  Reagan  talked  about  hla  viaion  of 
what  he  wanu  Amartoa  to  be:  atrong  and 
proapenwia  and  free.  WeD.  I  happen  to 
■hare  that  Tiaian.  And  I'm  anre  all  of  you 
do,  toa  Tbere'B  only  one  dltferenoe.  The 
Preaident  thinka  we're  atanoat  there.  And  I 
■ee  that  viaian  fading  further  and  further 
into  the  diatanee. 

In  fact.  I>e  atanoat  loot  aigbt  of  It  becauae 
I>e  got  to  aee  what's  right  before  my  eyea— 
an  America  that  la  loatng  its  ability  to  com- 
pete. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  thought  I  mw— we 
■aw— on  our  aide  of  the  looking  glaaa. 

What  we  aaw  waa  the  wortd'a  graateat  in- 
dustrial giant  slosrty  strangling  An  America 
viat  is  hiding  aU  of  It's  lossaa  under  a  pile  of 
pidrile  debC  We  saw  a  country  that  la  paying 
tta  way  today  by  writing  a  blind  balloon 
note  that  will  anmfrtay  ooBse  due  sod  crip- 
ple lUUda. 

ruuanBUMT 

We  saw  a  budget  deficit  gone  abruptly  and 
totally  out  of  central.  A  defldt  that— during 
the  flist  term  of  this  admlnlatration  ex- 
ceeded the  total  run  up  during  our  first  two 
hundred  years  as  a  country  .  .  .  through  8 
wars.  3  depressions  and  M  administrations. 
A  deficit  that  may.  In  the  next  four  years, 
blow  that  total  to  smithereens!  A  defldt 
that  currenly  carries  an  Intereat  bin  of  $117 
billion  per  year  .  .  .  compared  to  a  bUl  of 
$53  bniion  per  year  Just  four  years  ago! 
That's  an  annual  "fixed  charge"  on  just 
staying  open  for  business!  It  doesn't  pave  a 
■ingle  road  .  .  .  build  a  single  school  ...  or 
hire  a  single  polirrman  ...  or  fuel  a  single 
space  shot.  It's  dsad  weight,  and  it%  going 
to  crash  js. 

We  saw  an  America  whooe  core  "smoke- 
stack" Industries  are  fighting  for  their  Uvea 


while  the  country  literally  looks  the  other 
way  and  talk's  about  a  bold  econowile  future 
baaed  in  high^adi  and  senrioea.  We  aaw  the 
BMst  productive  larmera  in  the  world  in 
trouble  .  .  .  aeriouB  .trouble.  So  B«uefa  trou- 
Ma.  that  eartier  this  week  an  entire  state 
leglatature  paid  iU  way  to  come  to  Waahing- 
ton  and  plead  for  hslp  .  .  .  and  were  met  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

We  aaw  a  proud  wwipany  like  CaterpU- 
lar— alwaya  conaidered  one  of  the  best-man- 
aged companiea  in  the  worid-tarougfat  to  iU 
kneea  while  it  waited  for  an  abnormal  cur- 
rency rolatianahlp.  and  a  onesided  trade 
policy,  to  get  straightened  out.  A  company 
with  a  brand  new.  half-flniahed  plant  In 
Peoria  that  it  will  nevo'  move  Into  ...  a 
plant  that  It  (and  the  State  of  Ollnola)  now 
want  to  aell  to  me.  A  plant  I  can  no  longer 
afford,  because  I'm  a  viatim  of  the  same  dis- 


That's  what  we  saw  that  night  the  Preai- 
dent waa  telling  the  nation  that  "a  great  In- 
dustrial nation  la  reborn."  Let  me  show  you 
as  graphically  aa  I  can  what  we  saw. 

(OraphioB  omitted  from  Raoous.] 

I  like  to  start  with  this  one  becauae  it 
pretty  much  covers  my  lifetime.  It's  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  In  goods  and  aervices  since 
lt30. 

We  barely  allpped  into  the  red  In  the  thir- 
ties when  the  whole  world  was  In  a  depres- 


Tbe  last  time  we  went  below  the  line  was 
In  World  War  n.  (And  In  thoae  days,  they 
were  sinking  our  ships.) 

Look  at  the  toboggan  ride  we've  been  on 
stnee  ItM.  Last  year  we  dove  Into  a  dendt 
again,  and  It  looks  like  we're  heading  right 
to  the  bottom. 

WeD.  that's  the  "Reagan  Recovery"  (ev- 
erythtaw  to  the  right  of  that  yellow  line). 
It's  been  harder  on  us  than  world  depres- 
sion Mvt  world  war. 

And  thia  la  the  real  culprit-our  trade  def- 
icit in  goods. 

We  went  from  a  $40  billion  aurplua  to  a 
$133  billion  defldt  in  Just  four  years.  That's 
a  swing  of  $163  union. 

And  all  the  projections  are  for  the  noae- 
dlve  to  continue.  We've  got  to  re-do  the 
chart  becauae  we're  already  going  through 
the  bottom. 

This  is  where  we're  losing  and  It's  every- 
where. It's  not  Just  cars,  folks.  It's  all  acroa 
the  economy. 

Look  long  and  hard  at  thia  one.  becauae  It 
should  be  Utied  "The  De-Industrialiaatlon 
of  America."  That's  what  you're  seeing 
here. 

Petroleum  Is  still  the  biggest  contrllMitor, 
but  at  least  It  haant  gotten  much  worse  In 
four  years.  But  every  other  Industry  is  going 
In  the  dumper. 

Cars  and  trucks— $39  billion  more  lost 
here  (and  that  waa  with  quotas  on.) 

Iron  and  ateel— down  $7  bUUon. 

Textllea   down  $>  billion. 

And  look  at  number  four  up  there— Tele- 
communications. That's  high  tech.  right? 
That's  what's  going  to  save  us  when  old 
■mokeataek  America  goea  under?  Well.  It's 
losing  ground  fbster  than  the  reat  of  us. 

Now,  I  only  have  room  for  the  top  ten  in- 
dustries Involved  in  trade.  But  look  at  the 
"other"  category,  that's  all  the  smaller  ones. 
They  dropped  by  $83  billion. 

So  everylwdy  gets  a  piece  of  the  action. 

You  Juat  aaw  who  the  loeers  are.  Ouess 
who  the  Ug  winner  Is.  Tou  got  It— Japan. 

We  had  a  $3  billion  defldt  with  them  in 
'80.  and  laat  year  it  waa  $37  Ullion. 

I  guem  that  speaks  for  Itself. 

This  one  shows  imports  penetration  by  In- 
dustry. On  the  top  are  tboee  Industries  In 


which  imports  have  been  reatralned  (the 
trade  "managed"),  and  on  the  bottom  the 
onea  in  which  the  door  have  been  wide 
open. 

The  import  market  ahare  of  can.  trucks 
and  steti  haa  slaMllwirt  or  goi*  down  with 
the  rsatralnta.  (We  put  thoae  rsstrainta  on 
becauae  we  had  hit  our  "threahoM  of  pain" 
in  thoae  induatrica.  by  the  way.  And  I-U  talk 
more  about  that  in  a  few  minutaa.) 

But  look  what's  happening  to  the  other 
guys.  Look  at  the  hl^  tech  boys.  In  siml- 
conductors.  the  share  held  by  foreign  com- 
paniea went  from  8  percent  to  15  percent 
since  18W.  Computers  from  3  percent  to 
13. 

Paper,  machine  tools,  lumber— all  up  sub- 
stantially. 

What  doea  thia  tell  you?  Well,  for  one 
thing,  it  tdla  you  who  to  expect  to  have 
coming  down  to  see  you.  if  they  havent  al- 
ready. 

We  were  there  a  couple  of  yean  ago.  Steel 
has  been  to  see  you.  Tht  farmers  are  there 
now.  The  machine  tool  guya  have  been  In. 
The  high  tech  people  are  on  their  way  .  .  . 
and  the  lumbermen. 

Tou  better  free  up  your  calendars. 

And  this  la  the  final  slide.  So  fbr  we've 
been  talking  aliout  money.  But  this  is  the 
real  measure  of  our  trade  defldt— joba. 

In  1980.  1.3  million  Americana  had  Jobs 
because  of  our  trade  surplus.  In  1904.  3.7 
mUUan  of  them  were  on  the  street  becauae 
of  our  trade  defldt.  (We've  put  over  a  mil- 
lion Japaneae  to  work,  though,  and  a  couple 
of  mnilon  other  people  around  the  world.) 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Addreas.  the 
Preaident  said  Americans  are  "hopeful,  big- 
hearted,  irtealistir.  daring,  decent,  and  fair." 

Well,  thia  chart  shows  how  "hopeful,  big- 
hearted,  and  idealistic"  we  are— toward  the 
Japaneae  and  others. 

But  It  also  shows  that  we  aren't  very 
"daring,  decent  and  fair"— to  our  own 
people. 

Well,  thoee  charts  tell  the  whole  story, 
dont  thejr?  They  show  the  "De-Industrlall- 
aatlon"  of  America.  And  they  show  some- 
thing else— they  show  America  becoming  a 
colony  .  .  .  again.  Tou  know  the  definition 
of  a  colonr-  A  colony  Is  a  settlement  which 
ships  raw  goods  to  a  mother  country,  which 
then  ships  back  flnlBhed  products. 

Earlier  this  year  I  was  in  PhlladelphU  for 
a  big  birthday  party  they  have  every  year 
for  B«i  nanklin.  I  gave  a  speech  In  which  I 
pointed  out  that  America's  largcat  exports 
to  Japan  were  com.  soybeans  and  coal— all 
f  oodstuffk  and  raw  materials.  Then  I  said 
that  Japan's  top  exports  to  us  were  cars, 
trucks  and  video  reowders— all  high-value 
manufactured  goods. 

I  told  them  we're  becoming  a  colony 
again.  Just  like  we  were  in  Ben  Pranklln's 
time.  Except  we've  adopted  a  new  "mother 
country"  this  time  around.  It's  not  England. 
It's  Japan! 

IBUmU  SPIXITS 

President  Reagan  says  we're  about  to  have 
a  "New  American  Revolution."  Well,  I  want 
him  to  remember  why  we  had  the  flrst  one. 
It  was  becauae  we  dkhi't  want  to  be  a  colony 
anymore.  We  threw  the  tea  In  the  harbor, 
renmnber? 

I  told  thoae  people  In  Philadelphia  that  I 
was  glad  old  Ben  Pranklln  wasn't  here  to 
see  what  we're  doing  to  his  revolution. 

I  think  we  do  need  a  new  revolution.  I 
think  we  need  a  new  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, too.  And  I  think  we  need  them 
fast. 
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Well.  I've  been  talking  about  our  new  colo- 
nial status  and  aboilt  the  defidts.  until  rm 
hoarse.  Nobody  listens.  They  nod  and  look 
the  other  way.  Mgybe  they  dont  give  a 
damn.  Or  maybe  they  really  beUeva  well 
grow  our  way  out  of  the  proUem.  Uke  It  was 
acne  or  something. 

Two  and  a  half  years  sgo.  the  Preaident 
asked  me  into  the  oval  office  to  talk  about 
the  deficit.  I  had  a  simple  plan  to  cut  it  In 
half,  and  he  liked  it^  ($80  biUion  was  needed 
to  cut  It  in  half  the«— now  it  takes  $^00  bO- 
lion  or  more.)  I  said.i  "Hey,  slap  a  tax  on  gas- 


oline at  the  pump 
gallon,  to  be  exact)  i 
oil  .  .  .  now.  Go  to  I 
Imlfe  me  out  $15 
Oo  to  Tip— so^ 


now.  (15  cents  per 
a  tax  on  imported 

the  Knife  and  say, 
Hon  or  5  percent  .  .  . 

Tip.  it's  eqoaUty  of 
sacrifice  time— and  *y  give  me  a  Tt"f'*''f  5 
percent  or  $15  billio^  in  entitlementa." 

Do  you  know  wh^  they  said  to  me.  two 
and  a  half  years  ago?  They  said  "Defense  is 
not  negotiable!  TeaJ  the  government  la  too 
fat  and  too  Ineffldent  and  must  be  cut 
down:  but  not  in  defbise!  As  soon  as  you  get 
to  the  Pentagon,  yob're  looking  at  a  model 
of  effldency— a  S^lm  watch— and  youll 
have  to  trust  us  onjthat  becauae  It's  daasl- 
fied  and  we  cant  talk  about  it!" 

THAT  SmKlIlO  FXZLDIO 

I  said.  "Hey,  I  can  take  5  percent  out  of 
anything  ...  try  me."  They  said  bug  off. 
And  what  are  they  are  saying  two  and  a  half 
years  later?  That  d^ense  is  not  negotlalde. 

And  what  happened  to  my  gas  tax  idea? 
Nothing.  "Wirthlln  Isald  that's  a  loser.  We 
cant  do  that"  To  Irhieh  I  say,  two  and  a 
half  years  later,  wh*  not?  We  dont  have  an 
energy  policy  . . .  rl^t?  Gas  has  dropped  in 
price  like  a  rock  . . .  Hght?  We  thought  we'd 
be  at  $3  a  gallon  by  iaw . . .  right? 

We're  still  the  only  country  with  cheap 
gas  Iwcause  we  l)are|y  tax  it.  Every  penny  at 
the  pump  gets  you:  a  billion  dollars.  And 
every  dollar  on  a  barrel  of  imported  oil  gets 
you  two  bUllon. 

That's  a  three-for-one  shot  Iwcause  you 
cut  the  budget  defldt,  the  trade  defldt.  and 
you  conserve  energy; 

Tnst<fad,  they  now)  want  to  rollback  the 
fuel  economy  standvd  from  87  J  MPO  to  36 
MPOi  What  the  hell  kind  of  a  aignal  to  the 
people  Is  that? 

So  they  blew  me  oiit.  They're  still  blowing 
me  out.  Man.  they're  consistent.  But  now. 
two  and  a  half  y«us  later,  let  me  tell  you 
what  really  terrlfieelme.  It's  the  thought  of 
carrying  the  current  t>udget  defldt  and  the 
current  trade  deficit  into  a  iwwlont  And 
one's  coming,  boys 'and  girls,  and  quicker 
than  you  think.  Mafrbe  just  in  time  for  the 
farmer's  fall  planting  season! 

MAivx  imaicsm 
What  do  you  do,!  then?  Tou  cant  raise 
taxes  in  a  recsssloft.  (Hell,  the  President 
won't  even  touch  them  during  prasperttyl) 


You  can't  cut  i 
defense  money  Is 
ness  wiU  go  to  he 
off-wiU  get  50%. 
steel  and  aluminu 


I  in  a  receasian.  The 
itted.  The  ear  busi- 
the  Japanese  quotas 
80%.  There  goes 
and  rubber  and  glass 
and  computer  chlp4  (By  the  way.  for  you 
liigh  tech  guys,  the  kuto  Industry  is  the  big- 
gest customer  for  cbmputers  and  semi-con- 
ductors after  the  ifilitary.)  And  then  the 
banks  and  the  airllAea  and  a  few  thousand 
McDonald's  drive-in^  Now,  what  do  you  do 
about  the  defidts,  Mr.  President?  Tou  cant 
grow  your  way  out  and  you  cant  shrink 
your  way  out.  You've  got  no  options  left . . . 
and  we're  deafdf 

I  dont  think  anybody's  doing  this  to  us  on 
purpose.  I  think  It's  a  matter  of  ideology. 


and  a  matter  of  priorities.  Their  ideology  is 
clear,  and  pure:  Fkee  trade  and  hands  off 
tke  economy.  Their  priorities  are  dear 
Take  care  of  your  friends  and  iuep  the  pres- 
sure on  Russia . . .  whatever  that  takea. 

rm  no  communist,  folks,  but  it's  not 
Russia  that's  laying  waste  to  my  husinf , 
and  to  most  of  the  rest  of  business  in  this 
oouatry.  It's  Japan . . .  our  friend.  While,  by 
the  way,  we  pay  to  defend  him  against  our 
enemyl 

And  I'm  not  against  ideological  purity, 
dther.  Show  ase  a  guy  with  no  ideals  and 
ni  ahow  you  a  hack  and  a  prostitute.  But  If 
you're  the  only  guy  in  the  game  who's 
trying  to  play  It  atral^t  up— If  you're  the 
only  guy  without  a  plan  to  compete— you're 
gonna  get  your  dock  cleaned! 

Tlie  President  put  it  pretty  well  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  when— making 
his  point  about  national  security- he  said. 
"We  cannot  play  Innocents  Abroad  in  a 
worid  that  is  not  innocent"  I  say.  "Eureka. 
Mr.  Preaident .  .  .  you've  found  ttl  But  turn 
around  and  apply  it"  Why  are  we  the  only 
people  plajrtBg  Innocents  Abroad  in  a  trade 
world  that  is  not  innocent?  Tdl  me,  please. 
Before  the  whole  farm  is  gone. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  deck  is  stacked 
and  the  yen-dollar  Is  stacked.  Even  his  own 
adviaen  know  It,  and  admit  It  But  It  doeant 
seem  to  matter  Pve  been  talking  about  the 
level  iMaytag  field  for  years  .  .  .  and  there's 
nolKM^  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  WhOe 
I've  been  f  "l^g.  the  field  tilted  some  more: 
The  yen  is  now  at  360  to  the  dollar.  It  was 
301  a^ien  I  started  yelling,  and  330  last  year. 
That  makea  a  U^S.  ear  $600  worse  off  than  It 
wasayearago! 

People  like  to  point  the  finger  for  all  our 
tndp  problems  at  American  management 
and  the  American  worker  .  .  .  although  I 
note  that  most  of  the  people  doing  the 
pointing  are  ndtho-  managers  nor  woricers. 
But  we're  not  all  that  bad.  We  know  how  to 
compete,  and— aa  Amttlcans— we  know  how 
to  fight:  It'a  our  nature  ...  in  war  or  in 
commerce.  So  we  roO  up  our  sleeves,  we  get 
cracking,  we  Improve  our  qualtiy  by  a  ton 
and  our  productivity  by  10-15%  in  a  year 
.  .  .  and  the  yen/dollar  wipes  it  all  out  Now, 
what  do  I  teU  the  troops? 

laiAL  Am>  BUtOK 

It's  discouraging.  And  rve  gotta  tell  you. 
rve  tried  everything  I  could  think  of.  I^st 
May  I  made  a  proposal  to  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  I  went  to  them  l)ecause  I'd 
given  up  on  the  administration  and  I 
thought  Maybe  I  can  at  least  get  a  debate 
going.  I  said.  "Hey.  I'm  tired  of  the  bum  rap. 
So  111  tdl  you  what  m  do.  ril  freeae  prices 
on  our  small  ears  indefinitely  .  .  .  and  111 
stop  all  further  offshore  sourdng  indefinite- 
ly. Everybody  wins:  The  consumer,  the 
wnrter.  the  country.  One  caveat  The  gov- 
ernment ooenes  to  the  party,  too.  and  agrees 
to  strai^ten  out  the  pl^ring  field  with 
Japan  ...  or  iceep  quotas  in  place  until 
that's  done.  And  the  Union  agrees  to  base 
its  future  wage  demands  on  demonstrated 
quality  and  productivity  improvements." 

OK?  Iliey  all  stood  up  snd  applauded, 
and  I  thought  "Oh  boy,  I  Just  hit  the  hot 
button." 

I  might  as  well  have  stayed  in  bed.  Sure. 
Owen  Biefoer  grunted  and  said  he'd  come  to 
a  meeting.  But  the  administration  said. 
"TTaafa  induatrlal  policy.  That's  not  our  cup 
of' tea."  But  you  know  what  was  worse?  I 
never  heard  fromFoid  or  General  Motora, 
dtherl  IB  fact  OM  Just  said.  "Take  the 
quotas  off  and  let  us  get  on  with  our  plan  to 
bring  in  a  miUlan  can  from  the  Far  East 
We'U  build  CadOlaca  here." 


But  I  was  naive.  We  froae  our  smaU  car 
prices  anywar.  GM  didn't  TOday,  to  keep 
our  Belvldera  and  Newark  and  St  Louis 
plants  running,  rm  giving  8.8  percent  fi- 
nancing and  free  automatic  transmissions 
on  all  our  small  can— which  adds  up  to  as 
much  as  a  thousand  dollar  cut  on  some 
modds— plus  I'm  giving  a  $500  certificate  to 
every  good  American  iriio  iMught  an  Ameri- 
can-built car  from  Chrysler  when  we  were  in 
troubiaL 

coTsm  am 

We  oall  it  "Thank  you.  America."  Bu;, 
somdtody  else  is  saying,  "He's  screwing 
America."  The  FTC  came  out  and  said, 
again,  (and  on  cue)  that  we've  ripped  off  the 
American  oonsumen  by  $1  billion  a  year 
during  quotaa.  and  the  ITC  says  it  was 
doaer  to  $3  bilUan  a  year.  It's  craiy.  Even 
the  math  is  crazy.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment says  that  an  additional  1.1  million 
Japanese  can  will  pour  lit  Brock  says 
750.00Q.  Then  the  FTC  says  lifting  of  quotas 
win  cost  only  4.600  Jobs!  And  they  have  to 
be  smoking  something  funny  over  there. 
You  ought  to  look  into  the  Jim  ICUen  and 
the  Paula  ^teraa  of  the  world.  Becauae  our 
math  says  1.1  million  can  is  450.000  Jobs, 
and  750,000  can  is  300.000  Jobs. 

Well,  who  cares  If  they  cant  even  get  the 
numbras  right  You  finally  have  to  sajr  to 
yourself,  "Hey,  what  am  I  doing  here?  TbiB 
isn't  my  Job.  I've  got  a  business  to  run.  Look 
at  the  facts,  dummy.  The  facts  are  that 
they  bdleve  theyYe  right  .  .  .  they  wont 
compromiae  .  .  .  and  they  set  the  rules! 
You'd  betto- adapt." 

So.  I've  got  news  for  you.  I'm  adapting, 
rm  adapting  because  I  Imow  it's  over  aiien 
the  fat  lady  sings  .  .  .  snd  I  Just  heard  the 
fat  lady  sing:  13  to  nothing  in  the  cabinet 
oouncQ  vote  <m  quotaa.  And  dont  worry 
about  the  math  on  Jobs  lost 

So  I  said  to  my  guys.  "Forget  it"  We 
fought  the  good  fight  We  took  it  aU  the 
way  through  the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  But 
even  Yogi  Bern  said.  "It's  over  when  it's 
over." 

So  we  sat  down  with  our  peofde  last  weA 
and  we  went  throui^  all  our  product  plans 
snd  all  our  Investmoit  plans.  I  said: 
"Assume  no  quotas  and  a  mild  recession  .  .  . 
sssume  the  car  industry  is  off  15  percent 
and  there  are  four  and  a  half  million  for- 
^ga  nameplates  per  year  in  this  market 
most  of  them  shipped  here  and  a  few  of 
them  built  here.  And  then  tell  me  what  we 
can  afford,  without  keelhauling  the  compa- 
ny all  over  again." 

And  we  looked  at  the  numben .  .  .  and  we 
gulped  .  .  .  and  we  went  through  our  idans. 
program  by  program  and  plant  by  plant. 
And  we  did  what  we  had  to  do.  as  bustneas- 
men.  That's  what  they  pay  us  tar. 

And  then  I  sent  our  guys  down  to  Waah- 
Ington.  I  said  "TeU  the  administration  that 
we  may  not  be  able  to  read  tea  leavea.  but 
we  can  sure  as  heU  read  13  to  zip.  Tell  'em 
we  fought  the  good  fight  against  the  defidU 
and  against  the  tilted  idaying  field  .  .  .  but 
when  they  vote  13-0— when  we  cant  even 
get  a  hung  Jury— with  a  trade  deffcdt  in 
goods  at  $133  liilllon  ...  we  know  it's  over. 
And  we  ptay  by  the  rules.  So  eount  us  in 
with  your  pals  at  GM.  TeU  your  other  pals 
in  Japan  that  we  want  300.000  can  a  year 
from  our  Japaneae  partner,  Mitsubishi  .  .  . 
starting  now."  Tell  'em  laoocca  says  he's  en- 
UUed  to  his  fair  share  of  thedefidU" 

And  our  people  ddivered  the  message.  In 
fact  one  of  our  guys  got  a  little  ogiTied 
away  and  told  Bill  Brock  that  lacoeca  was 
going  to  stop  doing  commercials  becauae  he 
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t  have  mas  crMUUUty  mIUoi  J( 


It'd  be  funny.  If  H  weret  ao  wd:  do  you 
know  vtiat  tte  iriiiilnMiilliMi  peopi*  mU 
to  «D  UMt?  Tbay  aoddod  .  .  .  ttejr  «we 
pliMid  we  ftaMUj  »w  tlM  Uilitt  The  taX 
tadjraiw.  . .  f«r  Um  aaeand  ttae. 

ao^MMt  «Mk  m  meat  with  our  Bovd 
(ineliidtac  Btatar)  and  rn  agM  it  all  out  for 
tiMBL  !>•  Joit  gl?an  yon  tbo  cpanin»  ahot 
bare  today:  Oct  the  haU  to  tha  Fte  SMt  and 
mateli  Oanaral  Motota  .  .  .  faat.  ITe  lot  to 
take  the  BoHd  throutfi  the  detaflK  What 
eapaciCy  veYe  not  aolnc  to  add  In  tUb  eoon- 
trr.  what  eapadty  well  cut  bafCk.  and  where: 
what  capacity  we  oMty  mothbaU.  Whkh 
product  iwogiaMa  are  cancelted  .  .  .  which 
.  .  whldi  onea  pcoe»Ml  full 


I>e  pot  Board  ap- 
profal.  ra  tcQ  the  preea  .  .  .  and  the  preaa 
can  tdl  the  world,  m  the  meanthBe.  the  de- 
taOa  are  oanfMantlaL-  We're  pot  to  talk  to 
our  own  people  before  they  read  It  In  the 


And  then  well  po  do  it  Plan  "B."  we  call 
it.  And  well  aurvive:  We  know  how  to  aur- 
Tlve.  We  know  how  to  Uve  Uke  cockroachee. 
beeauae  we've  had  to.  And  we're  flphterL 

But  the  aad  thinp  Ic  We're  not  the  only 
onae;  A  lot  of  othen  are  lotag  to  My. 
"Okay,  what's  lood  for  OM  may  not  be 
whaTa  good  for  America  thia  time 
around  ...  but  It'a  apparently  lood  for 
Chryalar  .  .  .  and  tfa  probably  what'a  pood 
for  m."  And  itH  add  up.  It'a  not  Juat  the 
Japaneae  planta  that  wont  be  buOt  here,  be- 
caua  quotaa  are  pone.  It'a  the  American 
planta  that  win  be  eloeeJ  here  .  .  .  and. 
wont  of  an.  the  Amertean  planU  that  wfll 
be  buOt  there.  Alone  with  the  American 
supply  bMe  that  wfll  follow 

Lord  knows.  I'm  not  happy  about  it  I 
dldnt  want  to  do  it  thia  way.  I  dittat  want 
to  aurrender  to  a  poUey  which  leU  the  Japa- 
neae can  an  the  ahota.  And  that'a  iHiat  we 
have.  now. 

The  theory,  of  eourae.  la  that  the  Jap»- 
neee  wfll  ahow  raatraint  beeauae  If  they  go 
too  far.  namiaa  wfll  pet  mad  and  atep  In. 

The  BMaaape  to  the  Japaneee  la:  "The 
American  people,  led  by  their  Oonpreaa. 
have  a  tolerance  level  and  you  better  not 

OVCVBtCD  Bi 

So  the  admlnlatratlon  la  ateppinc  out  of 
the  picture,  and  letttnc  the  Japaneae  teat 
your  mettle.- And  the  Japaneae.  In  theto- 
wiadom.  are  poinc  to  find  out  Juat  what  your 
threahold  of  pain  la.  They're  goini  to  aend 
In  an  the  cara  they  can.  but  atop  Juat  one 
ahort  of  hearinc  you  aay  "enough." 

Theyll  try  for  two-and-a-half  million  cars 
the  first  year.  Then  theyH  ease  up  to  2.7. 
then  X».  Theym  aee  If  they  can  go  to  S  J  by 
'88.  maybe  4.8  by  '88.  Who  knows7  Why  are 
we  letttnc  them  aet  the  numbera  and  the 
policy?  Why  are  we  golnc  to  let  them  lead 
the  United  Statea  Congreaa  around  by  the 


Why  are  we  letting  the  Japaneee  teat  our 
thrcahtdd  of  pain?  What  are  we.  maaochlata? 

By  the  way,  for  you  the  threehold  of  pain 
oomea  when  we  cancel  a  plant  In  one  of  your 
diatrlcts.  And  a  few  of  you  are  going  to 
reach  it  very  aoon. 

Dent  expect  any  help  from  the  admlnla- 
tratlon. beeauae  they're  all  ideologlcaUy 
coBBmlttad  on  *nmr*itw%  They  believe  In  the 
"Invlaible  hand"  that  win  reach  down  and 
right  an  wmmB-  Well,  it'a  become  an  iron 
ftat.  and  It's  pounding  ua  into  the  ground. 

LeilaJook  at  the  facta. 

WeVe  got  a  $87  billion  trade  imbalance 
with  Japan.  Our  doors  are  wide  open  and 


theirs  are  practically  locked.  Doea  anybody 
want  to  argue  that  Japan  lant  protection- 
ist? 

even  under  free  trade  rules  (I  thtaik).  If. 
you're  a  profctteilat.  the  other  guy  pate  to 
retaUate.  WeU.  Japan  la  a  protaetionlat 
Why  eant  we  retaUattf 

llw  puriats  aay,  "^o.  if  you  ahut  them 
out  theym  do  it  to  you."  WeU.  they  already 
are.  arent  they?  What  more  are  they  going 
to  do  to  us? 

Sure,  they  buy  raw  mateilala.  beeauee 
that  iiinliu  labor.  But  they  wont  take  fln- 
iahed  goods,  beeauae  that's  our  labor. 

Fotatoaa.  yea:  potato  chlpa.  no.  beeauae 
that'a  labor. 

Toaaatoaa.  yea;  tomato  puree,  no. 

yea;    orange    Julee.    no— dont 
the  orangee  beeauae  that'a  value 


Dont  worry  about  atarttng  a  trade  war 
We're  already  in  one.  Whan  the  otiter  guy  la 
ahootlng  at  you  (taking  your  Joba)  arent 
you  allowed  to  dioot  back? 

The  Japaneae  have  made  it  perfectly  dear 
that  they  dont  intend  to  open  thita-  mar- 
keta.  They  arent  being  devloua  about  it 
They^re  aald  It 

So.  I  dont  blame  the  Japaneee  for  what'a 
^fl^^— '*^  Hell.  I  admire  them.  They're 
amart  enough  to  know  they're  In  a  trade 
war.  and  tough  enough  to  win  it 

It  aeema  to  me  that  when  you're  loetng  a 
war.  you  try  for  a  truce  before  you  get  Ued 
white.  Tou  uae  your  atrongeat  bargaining 
chip  to  freeae  the  altuation  before  you  loee 

Wen.  cara  were  our  chip,  and  we  Juat  gave 
it  away  yeeterdayl  We  gave  it  away  and  got 
nothing  In  return.  If  thia  were  defenae  in- 
atead  of  trade,  they'd  caU  it  "unUateral  dia- 
armament!"  Do  you  think  the  presideot  la 
going  to  ^ve  hla  mlaailfe  away? 


Which  bring  me.  Inevitably,  to  yoa  The 
loyal  opposttion:  the  majority  party  In  the 
Houee  of  Repreeentativea.  The  'Jobe'  people! 
Whoc  the  heU  do  you  atand?  Par  your  dis- 
trict flrat  and  the  country  eecond  ...  or 
the  other  way  round? 

I  think  you've  miaaed  a  bet  I've  got  a 
theory  about  why  the  "Oreat  Communica- 
tor" "it-^'^Vrt^  ao  welL  He  appears  to  be 
talking  to  America,  and  for  America.  He'a 
got  the  flag  wrapped  ao  tightly  around  him 
you  cant  get  hold  of  a  comer  of  It  You're 
tagped  aa  the  "apodal  Intereat"  people.  It 
may  not  be  a  fair  tag.  but  it'a  not  entirely 
unfair.  Let  me  give  you  an  erample. 

OM  recently  annwmned  a  paper  project 
caUed  'Saturn'  ...  no  detafla.  Juat  aome 
huge  Inveetment  numbera  and  a  plant  aome- 
where  .  .  .  and  the  whole  country  la  pouring 
In  to  aee  Roger  Smith,  hat  in  hand.  State  by 
atate.  City  by  City.  Oovcraora.  Mayors,  Rep- 
reeentatlvee  and  State  Legialatoni  are  lining 
up  outaide  the  OM  building  like  they  were 
holding  a  fire  aale. 

A  couple  of  atatea  have  put  up  bfllboarda 
along  the  freewaya  in  Detroit  I  guem 
hoping  Roger  Smith  wlU  aee  them  on  the 
way  to  work. 

Last  Tueeday,  aeven  governors  went  on 
the  Phfl  Donahue  ahow  to  pitch  their  atatee 
for  Saturn  and  it  looked  Uke  a  atodto  game 
ahow.  (The  povemor  of  MInneeota  even  got 
cut  off  by  a  Kleenem  oommerdaL) 

Well,  let  me  teU  you.  ladiea  and  gentle- 
men, you're  fighttng  over  the  erumba, 
Satum  la  Juat  a  dropping  from  the  table. 
You're  fighttaig  over  one  plant  with  a  few 
thousand  Jobs.  Meanwhile,  mUllona  of  Joba 
are  pouring  out  of  the  country. 

Dont  fight  over  whether  the  crumlM  faU 
In  Michigan  or  nilnola  or  Texaa.  Oet  togeth- 


er, and  fight  to  keep  the  whole  damn  ban- 
quet in  America— or  at  leaat  the  main 
course! 

Right  now.  a  lot  of  you  are  fighting  each 
othert  The  heU  with  "tnt  trade"  and  "fair 
trade"  and  "laimiw  faire"  and  "let  the  best 
Bsan  win"!  I  want  that  new  plant  and  thooe 
new  Joba  in  my  town  and  IH  fight  with  fire 
to  get  them. 

Bxeept  nobody's  fighting  for  the  eountryt 
Isnt  that  your  Job?  You're  not  In  your  state 
aaaemUy:  you're  in  thelAilted  Statea  Houae 
of  Rapreaantativea  .  .  .  right?  You're  the 
loyal  opposmoB  .  .  .  right? 

I  think  there's  a  heU  of  an  opportunity  for 
you  right  now.  and  let  me  teU  you  why. 

Rlilitly  or  wron^.  the  Republleans  have 
generally  been  ssen  as  the  party  of  eeonam- 
ic  growth. 

FWrly  or  unfairly,  the  Democrats  have 
been  painted  aa  the  party  of  economic  redia- 
tributioo. 

I  dont  have  to  remind  you  whldi  one  of 
thooe  imagee  haa  been  eelUnc  the  beat 
lately. 

But  now  thIngB  are  aU  twisted  around.  Re- 
publican polldes  have  been  redistributing 
America's  wealth  and  not  among  Ameri- 
cans, but  among  everybody  else  in  the 
world. 

I  believe  they're  losing  their  grip  on  tlie 
growth  lesue.  and  it's  yours  to  grab. 

Now.  rm  not  a  poliUrian.  but  when  I  see 
every  major  industry  In  the  country  getting 
knocked  out  of  the  box  .  .  .  when  I  aee  tlie 
farmera  twisting  In  the  wind  .  .  .  when  I  see 
kids  in  Detroit  dropping  out  of  school  in  the 
10th  grade  because  they  know  there  are  no 
Jobe  watting  .  .  .  when  I  see  aU  that  I  also 
see  a  strong,  new  poUtical  coalition  bul>bUng 
up  out  there. 


Aprilll985 

last  month!  They 
You've  got  to  ke9 : 
Well,  let  me  rep 
Job.  It'a  your  Job. 
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We  arent  talking  about  narrow  iaauea 
here  like  taxea.  or  defenae.  or  abortion. 
We're  talking  about  where  America  goea 
from  here. 

We're  talking  about  what  kind  of  country 
America  to  going  to  be,  and  what  kind  of 
peoide  we're  going  to  be. 

Are  we  going  to  hook  and  Job  and  com- 
pete? Or  are  we  going  to  put  our  heada  In 
theaand? 

Are  we  Juat  going  to  be  "hopeful,  big- 
hearted  and  ideaUatic?"  (Like  the  Preeldent 
aays.) 

Or  are  we  going  to  protect  what  we've 
built  .  .  .  maybe  buUd  on  It  some  more  .  .  . 
and  give  our  kids  something  more  to  look 
forward  to  than  flghting  over  the  crumbs? 

I  thinlcs  it's  a  pretty  basic  tune,  and  I 
know  it  plivs.  rve  sung  it  on  the  Phlladd- 
phla  Mainline,  to  blue  ooUar  people,  and  to 
ethnic  groupa.  and  It  plays. 

It  plays  to  the  three-pieoe-sult  guys  In 
New  York,  and  even  to  aU  thoae  people  in 
California  driving  around  in  their  Toyotas 
andBMWa. 

It  playa  to  young  people  worried  about 
their  future,  and  to  old  people  worried 
about  what  kind  of  a  country  they've  leav- 
ing their  Uda. 

It  playa  everywhere,  and  I'D  teU  you  why, 
It'a  beeauae  Americana  dont  Uke  to  be 
loaera.  And  when  you  lay  it  out  for  them 
that  bluntly,  they  reapond. 

I  laxm  there'a  a  coaUtlon  out  there,  be- 
eauae peoi^  keep  telling  me  about  It  and 
telling  me  (and  that  Inchidee  aome  people  In 
thto  room)  that  I've  got  to  hang  in  there.  I 
get  500  lettera  a  day  to  oonflrfta  thia,  f  oUow- 
ing  the  diapter  In  my  book.  Hell,  my  own 
Board  told  me  that  at  that  dinner  diacuaaion 


'Dont  you  quit 
ting." 

it  for  you.  It's  not  my 
it's  your  opportunity. 
It's  your  issue  .  .  .  U  seise  on  and  to  lead. 
I'U  hdp:  ra  Join  Iw  Il'U  Une  up 
ness  support  ni  kec^maklng  i 

I've  been  carrying  ttito  fight  already  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  I've  had  to  ask  myadf. 
"What  the  heU  am  Edoing  running  around 
screaming  about  things  like  Jobs  and 
quotas?"  I'm  a  IwHln^mman  I've  even  pot  a 
partner  in  Japan.  I'm!  practically  a  traitor  to 
my  daaa. 

Hey,  thto  lant  my  fight  it'a  youra. 

You're  the  "Joba  patty,"  right?  WeU.  three 
and  a  half  million  of  jthem  have  been  "free- 
traded"  right  out  the  window.  Where  are 
you?  ' 

Where'a  the  purity  of  your  idetAigy?  I 
know  about  the  administration.  Whatever 
you  can  aay  about  toem,  thejrYe  certainly 
true  to  their  colore^  Theee  guys  are  Just 
about  as  Ideologically  pure  as  anybody  can 
be.  TheyYe  aU  goinc  to  alt  in  heaven  with 
the  vlrgina.  believe  mt. 

We  know  where  to  ;get  Ideallam.  What  we 
need  to  aome  pragmdltom.  And  I  gueas  you 
people  are  the  last  h<vie  for  It 

Maybe,  Uke  the  Vet  York  Times  saya.  you 
are  the  "Chrysler  CotrporaUon  of  American 
poUtics"  right  now.  WeU,  take  It  from  the 
guy  who  was  there,  frou've  got  nowhere  to 
go  but  up. 

One  reason  Chryskr  got  In  trouble  was 
because  it  thought  it  would  "grow''  oat  of 
its  problems  ss  the  eeonomy  got  better.  But 
the  economy  dldnt  g^t  better.  So  we  had  to 
act  I 

We  had  to  set  somfe  tough  priorities.  We 
had  to  make  aome  damn  painful  aacrlfloea. 
We  had  to  get  aingte-hUnded  about  aurvlvaL 

We  alao  had  to  gei:  everybody  pulUnc  to- 
gether—and that'a  not  too  hard  once  they 
underatand  that  If  ttiBy  don't  theyYe  dead. 

But  moat  of  all.  we  had  to  mmmwniratf 
We  had  to  convince  I  practically  the  whole 
country  that  we  were  (oing  to  make  it 
lonaa  WK  AMI  not 

The  headlines  wefc  saying  we  couldn't 
survive,  but  we  went  |o  the  American  people 
and  said,  "Olve  us  a  chance."  I  think  we 
stood  for  someUilng.  We  must  have  touched 
them  somehow,  becaase  we're  back,  strong- 
er than  ever. 

So  let  the  Timee  call  you  anything  they 
want  But  if  you  pul^  together,  and  you  go 
to  the  American  petple  and  communicate, 
and  they  see  tliat  yob  stand  for  something, 
then  your  stock  wiU  come  back  up.  too. 

And  what's  the  message?  What  do  you 
stand  for? 

How  alwut  standing  up  and  saying  that 
you  have  a  vidon  f  ol-  America,  too.  But  it 
does  not  indude  leaving  our  trade  doors 
wide  open  when  the  other  guy's  are  doaed. 

Or  giving  our  Jobaj  away,  or  beoooing  a 
colony  again,  or  burying  our  Idds  under  a 
dungheap  of  public  debt 

Instead,  talk  about  ia  vldon  of  an  America 
that  to  "daring,  daoent  and  fair"— but 
toward  Americans! 

Good  luck  to  aU  of  you.  And  thanks  for 
havUigme. 


SPECIAL  OROBRS  granted 
By  unaiiiinoua  eonsent.  pennlagion 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  qoectal 
orders  heretofore  Entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Koiin)  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL') 

Mr.  LnmNMTOii,  for  00  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RmRBB,  for  00  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walmmm,  for  00  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCou.xJU,  for  00  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  OouMAN  of  Missouri,  for  00  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HamiPTmnPT.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RowLAPD  of  CiHmecticut,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DioOuAasi.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest pf  Mrs.  Booos)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ajnnnmo.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KAamntBiBR.  for  6  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  UiMix.  for  5  minutes.  t(xlay. 

Mrs.  Boobs,  for  6  minutes.  t<Mlay. 

Mr.  OB  L*  Oabza.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MnxBi  of  Calif  (vnia.  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Joing  of  Oltlahcnna,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Rat.  for  SO  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OouHAH  of  Missouri)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remailcs  and 
include  extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  MomooitnT,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTKNSION  OF  REBCARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remailu  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  DiiNBLL,  and  to  in<dude  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Ra(»iD  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,802.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoLBB)  and  to  in(dude  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Bimaoii  in  six  instan<»s. 

Mr.  Bmown  of  Colorado  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  KouB. 

Mr.  Hamair. 

Mr.  ItowAROS  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  PoaxBL 

Mr.  RoxH. 

Mr.  IfvnrasToir. 

Mr.  Hotrbl 

Mr.  CouBHLnr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Booos)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Barairr. 

Mr.  Lbaiis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.BiDBX. 

Mr.  Harm,  of  HawaiL 

Mr.  Fobs  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MooDT. 

Mr.  Tatboh. 


Mr.  HowABD. 

Mr.  Mamtob. 

Mr.  WnriH. 

Mr.  PicxLE  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  SCBBOXOBB. 

Mr.  BoBSKi. 

Mr.  FD9UA. 

Mr.Rosx. 

Mr.  HuBBABO  in  two  instance*. 

Mr.  LiFnraKi. 

Mr.  Labtos. 

Mr.  SoLABs. 

Mr.  Fascbll. 

Mr.  SCHVMBB. 

Mr.  Obtb  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Babbbs. 

Mr.  Stabk  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  ComrxBS. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  f nm  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  imder  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  M.  Joint  resolution  condemning 
the  violence  of  apartheid  In  South  Africa 
and  requesting  an  investigation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State:  referred  to  the  C!aramittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJt  730.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  (Soco- 
peh  Indian  Tribe  of  Ai1n»a  certain  land  In 
Yuma  County.  AZ: 

HJt.  1847.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  28. 
United  States  Ciode,  with  respect  to  the  U.8. 
Sentencing  Commission;  and 

HJt.  I860.  An  act  to  phase  out  the  Fedend 
supplemental  compensation  program. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  15,  1985 

Mr.  COLEBIAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  C(»- 
current  Resolution  38  of  the  99th  C<m- 
greas,  the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian.  Monday, 
April  15, 1985. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  5  min- 
iates pjn.),  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  38.  the  House  ad- 
journed unto  Monday.  April  15,  1985. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COiaiUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ZXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


^*4-km.T^«  «»  v?ofi«4-km.T  AW    B  tifj^'Wi  T\ 


uy^TTCe 


il__-r  i     laOK 


ApriH,1985 
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wn.  A  latter  iNm  the  Cbatnaau.  NatkMMl 
Oradit  Union  AAnlnMntlaa.  tnnmltUnc 
the  1M4  Muunl  report  of  the  AChninletn- 
tlon.  ponuant  to  the  act  of  June  M.  tM4. 
chapter  1M.  Mction  tOKd)  (M  Stat.  MM): 
to  the  CoBunlttee  on  Banltln«.  FInanee  and 
Urtian  Attain. 

m.  A  letter  from  the  aecretary  of  Educar 
Uoo.  trananlttlnc  flnal  reiulatiaiia  In  oon- 
nectlon  with  aitalnlatratlon  of  flnal  fnndinc 
prkirltlai  for  reaeareh  in  edueattOD  of  the 
handicapped,  pmauant  to  OBPA.  aeetlon 
4Sl(dXl)  (M  Stat.  S«7:  90  Stat.  2331:  98 
Stat.  453);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 


iiS.  A  letter  fnm  the  Airirtant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Leglalatlve  and  Intenovem- 
mental  Affain.  tranmslttlnt  a  report  on  the 
tranafer  of  property  under  the  Panama 
Canal  l>eaty  of  1977,  pumiant  to  J3  VAC. 
37S4<bX  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign AflUra  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Flah- 
eries. 


973.  A  letter  from  tha  Secretary  of  Kducar 
tlon.  tnwnltthn  a  draft  of  propoeed  lecla- 
lattai  to  amend  the  Carl  O.  Fuklna  Voca- 
tional Mncatkm  Act  in  order  to  clarify  cer- 
tain of  ita  protlrtona  and  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  procrama  authoriaed  by  that 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 


974.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Eneny.  tranaaattttnc  notice  of  the  delay  of 
the  national  eneny  poUey  plan,  pomiant  to 
43  U.8.C.  7331  (b).  (ck  to  the  Committee  on 


975.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of ' 
portatlon.  tranmolttinc  the  annual 
on  railroad  «*'«■'«**»'  aarirtanee:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ftmn  and  ^v—imi*'** 

97«.  A  letter  from  the  Aetinc  Director,  Oe- 
f enae  Seeorlty  Amlatanrw  Acency.  traoamlt- 
ttiw  the  Department  of  the  Air  Foree'a  pro- 
poeed leaae  of  defenae  aitMee  to  Canada, 
punuant  to  33  DAC.  379«(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AMatn. 

977.  A  letter  ixom  the  Aaristant  Secretary 
of  State  for  LagWathw  and  Intargovem- 
mental  A^lrs,  tianmaltting  a  copy  of  the 
orlgtaial  report  of  political  oontrflwttena  tar 
Chaitaa  A.  Olllevie,  JT.  of  California,  to 
Ambaaaador  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  puraoant  to  Public  Law 
9«-4gB.  aeetlon  3M<bX3):  to  the  Committee 
on  Aweign  Aff aba. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Aamclate  Director. 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affaln. 
VA  Information  Agency,  tranamltting  a 
propoeed  waiver  of  limitation  on  foreign 
travel  by  the  former  Members  of  Congrem 
relative  to  their  SalAurg  Semlnart,  punu- 
ant to  23  UAC.  3490  nt  (Publle  Law  9S-1M. 
section  307(a)  (flseal  year  19i4-«5)):  to  the 
Committee  on  FBTdgn  AfffetK 

979.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporatlan.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  piopoeed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Aaslstanty  Act  of  1901 
with  respect  to  the  settvttles  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Awslgn  Affaln. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  NationoLl  President, 
the  Gill  Scoute  of  the  VAJL.  transmitting 
the  3Sth  annual  report  of  activities,  punu- 
ant to  the  act  of  Mardi  1*.  1960,  chapter  62. 
section  7  (H.  Doc  Na  99-M):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Advisory  Conunittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere, transmitting  a  report  entitled: 
"North  ftdflc  Fur  Seala:  Current  Problems 
and  Opportunities  Ccneeming  Conservation 
and  Management":  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flaherles. 

9C3.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Civil  Rlgbta,  Department  of  Education. 
traiMmlttlng  a  report  on  compliance  and  en- 
forcement acthritlea,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
9e-«a.  section  303<bKl):  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COmilTTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BELLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clauae  2  of  rate  zm.  npori* 
of  commltteeg  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printinc  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  aa  f  ollom: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committae  on  Education 
and  L«bor.  HOum  Reodutlon  7X  Reaolutlon 
to  reaffirm  the  Houae's  eommttment  to  the 
Job  Corps  Program,  with  amendmento 
(Rept.  No.  99-3*).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauae  6  of  nde  Z  and  dauae 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bllla  and  reaolu- 
tkma  were  Introduced  and  aeverally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 

htamelf.  Mr.  Unui,  Mr.  Lon.  Mr. 

TouMO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Baasnz,  Mr. 

Bvwaua.  Mr.  Sbuiiwat.  Mr.  FnLsa. 

Mr.  Buoaa.  Ma.  Mxkuuki.  and  Mr. 

Umvr  of  Waahlngton): 
HJl.  1983.  A  bill  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  reporting  requlremente  con- 
tained in  section  IMl)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act.  and  aactlons  601 
and  606  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Amendmento  of  1979;  Jointly,  to 
the  Conunittees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FIsheriM  and  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 
ByMT.ASPIN: 
HJt.  1964.  A  bin  to  limit  the  amount  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  obligate 
during  fiscal  year  1966  for  military  basic 
pay  and  paymento  for  currently  aocraing 
military  retirement  benefits,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mn  BOGOS  (for  hermlf,  Mr.  An- 

B«aao,  Mr.  Byuuna.  Mr.  Bsamx,  Mr. 

BmLHiraoa.  Mn.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Col- 

um.  Mr.  CaoaoTT.  Mr.  D*nBL.  Mr. 

Dascbx  Mr.  Dnaiot.  Mr.  Dwra 

of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Draoa.  Mr.  Fran. 

Mr.    Vumxo,    Mr.    Foourta.    Mr. 

FSAint.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  HTsa.  Mr. 

JaooM.  Mr.  JVrana.  Ms.  KAmm. 

Mra.  KsaaBiT.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr. 

LmwAM  of  Florida.  Mr.  iMLum,  Mr. 

LowBT  of  Washington.  Mr.  McCol- 

LUM.  Mr.  Uunam.  Mr.  MAarnnt.  Ma. 

MiKuuKi.  Mr.  MuavwT,  Mr.  Oan- 

tTAB.  Mr.  Omt.  Mr.  Qimxsii,  Mr. 

RAimsL.  Mr.  Ricmaaaoc.  Mr.  Rn- 

ALDO.  Mr.  Roaa.  Mr.  Sdlxoii.  Mr. 

Smm  of  Florida.  Mr.  Soumoii.  Mr. 

SwnT.  Mr.  Wasmaji.  Mr.  Wnaa.  Mr. 

Wmranuaar.  Mr.  Wikth.  Mr.  Pva- 

8BX.  Mr.  Loxn.  Ms.  Oakab.  Mn 

Bunon  of  California,  Mr.  MnnrA. 

Mr.  Oaam.  Ms.  Swowa,  Mrs.  Scmm- 

DB^  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mav- 

aooLBi,  Mr.   Taotrt,  Mr.   Obat   of 

Pennaylvanla.    Mr.    OoAam,    Mr. 

Nbal.  Mr.  Muxa  of  California.  Mr. 

Stokxs.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Bbxaox,  Mr. 

Bowabd,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 


Mr.    Waubib,    Mr.    TAUsn,    Mr. 
Baowa  of  California,  and  Mr.  Fobo 
of  Tennessee): 
HJi.  1986.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  ZVm  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  authorlae  pay- 
ment   for    omipatlonal    therapy   services 
under  part  .B  of  the  Medieaie  Program: 
Jointly,  to  the  Commltteea  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Kiergy  and  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTKR8: 
HJL  1986.  A  bfll  to  prohibit  any  Federal 
contract  from  beiag  awarded  to  any  person 
with  investmento  In  South  Africa,  untfl  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  makea  sub- 
stantial progrem  toward  an  end  to  dlacriml- 
naUon  baaed  on  raoe  or  ethnic  origin:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Commlttem  on  Government  Oper- 
atlona  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
TTiBnii  V 
HJL  1987.  A  Mil  to  permit  the  exclusion 
from  gram  income  of  certain  work-rdated 
sick  pay  received  by  New  York  City  police 
offloen  and  firefighters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  BONKZR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ron  (tqr  request): 
HJI.  1988.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
siatanoe  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tlvtUee  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  Nwth  Dakoto 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Daschib): 
HJI.  1989.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  Mandato- 
ry Flah  Inspection  Act  of  1986";  Jointly,  to 
the  Commlttem  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fishertea  and  Agrlcalture. 

By  Mr.  DOWDT  of  MississippL- 
HJI.  1990.  A  bOl  to  amend  UUes  XVni 
and  XIZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act  concern- 
ing the  definition  of  the  term  "physician": 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Meana  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 
ttimamu  and  Mr.  OaAStaoii): 
H.R.    1901.   A   bill   to  eliminate   Import 
quotas  on  sugar:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJt.    1992.   A  bill   to  eliminate   Import 
quotas  on  sugar  and  to  make  amendmento 
to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  and  section  301  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
HJI.   1993.  A  bill  to  authorise  Federal 
agencies  to  accept  volunteer  service  of  indi- 
viduals and  nonprofit  organisations  to  carry 
out  certain  activities  of  such  agendea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
HJt  1994.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  clarify  the  condi- 
tions under  which  -ecbolarship  and  fellow- 
ship grants  will  be  excluded  from  grom 
income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HJt  1995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  permit  retire- 
ment, without  certain  deductions  in  aimulty 
amount,  by  certain  persons  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  62  yean  but  were  involun- 
tarily separated  from  their  last  railroad  em- 
ployment: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJI.  1996.  A  bill  enUUed:  "The  Interna- 
tional Organtetlon  Staffs'  Children  Survi- 
vors, and  Retirees  Act  of  1965":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Hawkuis.  Mr.  Skxltom.  Mr. 


Mimourl.  Mr.  Owsm. 
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andMr.Bi 
HJt  1997.  A  blU  lb  make  certain  taehnteal 
and  conforming  amendmento  to  the  Library 
Service  and  Conatrwctlon  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Oommlttee  cm  Education 
andlAbor. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
HJt  1998.  A  billl  to  provide  that  saetkm 
402(aX31)  of  the  SOdal  Security  Act,  which 
requlrea  that  certain  Income  of  a  stqiparent 
living  with  a  depenilent  child  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determMng  such  chfld^  need 
under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  Program. 'shall  not  apidy  in  toy 
caae  where  the  stepparent  was  already 
living  with  the  ehfld  at  the  time  such  sec- 
tion became  effectirr.  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.Gl 
HJt  1999.  A 
toward  the] 
vide  Inoentivea 
RepubUcof  S( 
held,  and  for  ( 
Commltteea  on  I 
Foreign  AffalTB. 

ByMr.BBUiOARZA: 
HJt.  3000.  A  bm  lo  extend  and  revise  agri- 
cultural iHloe  auppgrt  and  rdated  prognaaa. 
to  provide  for  agrlgultural  export,  resoorce 
conservation.'  farm  credit,  and  agricultural 
research  and  relatad  programa,  to  continue 
food  assistsnre  tol  low-income  persona,  to 
I  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reaaonahle  prices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comnlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HBFTKL  of  BawaU  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DdwiRT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fowio.  w-  Maisox.  Mr.  Gbboo. 
Mn    ScBB^nn.    Mr.    Ftsio.    Mr. 
WoLPX.   Mr.   Hau.  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
BmROB  of  Calif mnla.  Mr.  Mabbbt, 
Mr.  HoBTOg,  Mr.  CXwn;  Mr.  Jtm- 
AVBOOtsa,  Mr.  RAim  M. 
Hau,  Mr.  I^jam,  Mr.  QonuDi,  Mrs. 
BoxxB.  Mr.  Paubtbot,  Mr.  Dauoiia. 
Mr.  SBiBiBifiw,  Mr.  MOabxbt.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr]  FISH.  Mr.  tMoua  of 
Florida.  M4.  Unux.  Mr.  Wambbb, 
Mr.    CoBT^tt.    Mr.    Dabcbu,    Mr. 
BaowB  of  California.  Mr.  Dobbdi. 
Mr.    i»»iM»<     Mr.    AHimnfT.    Mr. 
Vbiro.  Mr.  MiBBU.  Mr.  SaaAU.  Mr. 
EDWABsa  of^Callfornia.  Mr.  Kastbi- 
Mxm.  Mr.  Yatboii.  Mr.  FoqvA.  Mrs. 
Uatd.  Mr.  Bbtabt.  Mr.  Ialabb.  Mr. 
Dtmallt.  Mr.  Pabxtxa.  Mr.  teOAB. 
Mr.  AxABOBJun,  Mr.  Wtsbb,  and 
Mr.NxAL):  j 
HJt  2001.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1B54  to  exteiMl  and  phase 
out  the  energy  tax  {credit  for  investmento  in 
certain  daasm  of  Conservation  and  renew- 
able enogy  propckty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HENOON: 
H.lt  2002.  A  Mil  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Great  Sm^ky  Mountalna  National 
Park  as  wilderness^  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  C^ommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaln 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  2003.  A  blllj  to  improve  the  adflsinis- 
tration  and  oiforOemrat  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  and  Conservation  Management  Act; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JONItS  of  North  Carolina  (for 

himself,  Mt.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Jmmx.  end 

Mr.SwTDBB^: 

H.R.  2004.  A  blU  |to  amend  Utle  38.  United 

States  Code,  to  require  the  Administratm'  of 


Veterans'  Affaln  to  furnish  flags  to  drape 
the  caskets  of  certain  persons  who  snved  as 
merelMuit  seamen,  and  to  provide  for  reoog- 
nltkm  on  Natianal  Defence  Transportation 
Day  of  peiaiMia  who  serve  aboard  aeagoing 
merchant  vwseli  of  the  United  States 
during  any  portod  of  war  Jointly,  to  the 
Commltteea  on  Veterans'  Affaln  and  Post 
Off  Ice  and  CIvfl  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONBB  of  Oklahoma: 
HJt  3006.  A  MU  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  rdated  provisions  of 
law  to  make  minor  improvemento  and  neces- 
sary *^*"««»»'  changes;  to  the  Committee  cm 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMS.KAFTUR: 
HJt  3066.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  Jap- 
anese-amde  motor  vehicles  until  UA  pro- 
ducen  are  given  equitable  and  fair  acoem  to 
Japanese  markets:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 

ByMT.  KA8ICH: 
HJt  3007.  A  bOl  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  progren  paymento 
under  defenae  contracts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  kb'.  KASTENMEIEK: 
HJt  3008.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ieea  Corporation  Act  to  authorize  appropriar 
tkms  for  addltkMial  flacal  years;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LDKEN  (for  himself  end  Mr. 


HJt  3009.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
DImosal  Act  to  clarify  the  JurlsdIcUon  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  over 
the  regulatlona  of  solid  wsste  mixed  with  rap 
dioaettve  matrriah  at  Department  of 
Energy  Atomic  Energy  Act  fadllUea;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ikiergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 

HJt  3010.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  ef- 
fective datea  of  enrollmento  and  diaenroll- 
mento  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  In  health 
iMiTit<n«ii«>  organixations  and  oompeUUve 
medical  plus:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Corn- 


By  Ms.  OAKAR: 

HJt  SOIL  A  MU  to  require  federaUy  in- 
sured depository  insUtuUons  to  offer  aooen 
accounto  which  provide  minimum  hanking 
sCTvloes  to  low-income  ccmsumers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ORTIZ  (for  himself  snd  Mr.  db 
laGabsa): 

HJt  3013.  A  MU  to  make  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Laoey  Act  Amendmento  of  1981 
Inapplicable  to  the  harvesting  of,  and  other 
actions  taken  with  respect  to,  foreign 
shrimp;  to  the  Committee  on  Merehant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GnMAB): 

HJt  3013.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rewards  to  individuals  providing  tn- 
foroMMon  leading  to  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  penons  guUty  of  killing  or  kidnaping 
a  Federal  drug  law  enforcement  agent;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt, 3014.  A  MU  to  require  the  NaUonal 
Drug  bforeement  Policy  Board  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  aammment  of  the  designer 
drug  problem  and  make  recommendations 
to  Congrem  for  necessary  legislaUon;  to  the 
CTommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  l<r.  RBOULA  (for  himself  and  BCr. 

RlRBB): 

HJt  30IS.  A  bfll  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  a  tariff  surcharge  on  the 
produeto  of  certain  countries  in  order  to 
offset  the  expense  of  providing  UJS.  defense 
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'.  to  sudi  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee (m  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  RBGULA  (for  hinwelf,  Mr. 
BuLBT,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  DBWibb,  Mr. 
nsB,  Mr.  HVTTO.  Mr.  Laoomabsiim}. 
Mr.  MoGbaxb,  Mr.  RnuLBO,  Mr. 
Sum    of    New    Jersey,    and    Mr. 

HJt  3016.  A  MU  to  require  certain  youth- 
oriented  organisaUons  to  make  adequate  in- 
quiry to  ensure  that  no  individual.  lAo  has 
a  prior  conviction  for  a  sexual  offense  of 
whkdi  the  victim  was  a  cbUd.  shaU  be  hired 
by  the  organizatton.  and  to  establish  a 
system  for  responding  to  such  inquiries; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educatitm 
and  lAbor  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
HJt  3017.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  provide  loan  rates  for  crop 
yean  1986  through  1990  for  produeen  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Wtbbw,  Mr.  Lbbt,  Mr.  STABoxLAm. 
Mr.  HxpixL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Bbowb  of 
California.  Mr.  NixLaoB  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Waloub,  Mrl  QuiUBB.  Mr.  Wbbat. 
Mr.  Spbatt,  Mr.  Rtwaiiio,  Mr.  Beil- 
BBSOB,  Mr.  WncTH,  Mr.  Stbab.  Mr. 
BxoBU,  Mr.  BoSHiXBT.  Mrs.  Boxxa. 
Mr.  DioGuABm,  Mr.  Duaan,  Mr. 
Fauirbot.  Mr.  Vum,  Mr.  Gbjokmsob, 
Mr.  HxBXT.  Mr.  HmRxa.  Mr. 
HoBioH.  Mr.  HucHxa.  Ma.  Kaptux. 
Mr.  LaFalo,  Mr.  Lbacr  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
LBvnx  of  California.  Mr.  Lmntax. 
Mr.  Jxrvaana.  Mr.  Mobxisob  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Pxm.  Mr.  Pdbibb,  Mr. 
SXBSXBBB—SB,  Ms.  Sbowx,  Mr. 
WxBiB.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Woanxr. 
Mr.  OwTXB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
BxBMAB,  Mr.  C^oirrxBS.  Mr.  Mai|xi- 
BBE,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
McCoBDT,   Mr.   Walbbb.   snd  Mn 

JOHBSOB): 

HJt  2018.  A  MU  to  smend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  establish  a  tax  on 
the  disposal  of,  hazardous  waste:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mn.  SCHROEDER: 
HJt  2019.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  S.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  benefita  for 
Government  employees  and  similarly  situat- 
ed individuals  who  are  captured,  kidnaped, 
or  otherwise  deprived  of  their  Uberty  ss  a 
result  of  hostile  action  directed  against  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivO  Service, 
jut  2020.  A  bffl  to  require  that  employees 
be  alknred  parental  leave  in  cases  invidving 
the  Mrth.  adoption,  or  serious  iUnem  of  a 
child  and  temporary  disability  leave  In  cases 
Involving  inability  to  work  due  to  nonoccu- 
patttmal  medical  reasons,  with  sdequate 
protecUon  of  the  employees'  employment 
and  benefit  rights;  and  to  authorise  a  study 
to  determine  ways  of  providing  salary  re- 
placement for  employees  who  take  parental 
snd  disaMUty  leaves;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Post 
Office  and  avUServtee. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McKnmxT.  Mr.  Owxms.  Mr.  Towxs, 
Mr.     AoDAsao.     Mr.     I^lamd.     Mr. 
MncBBx.  Mr.   McHUtisoit  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Hawkihs): 
HJI.  2021.  A  MU  to  authwize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  construcUon  and 
substantial  rebabiUtotion  of  stngle-famUy 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Banltlm.  FInanoe  and  Urtan  Af ■ 
teln. 

By  Mr.  8IXORSKI  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 

WnoB.  Mr.  KswAias  of  Calif  onila. 

Mr.    MmXA.    Ma.    Mnroun.    Mr. 

Uumn.     Mr.     Saimmw.      Mr. 

Wu3BUi.  Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York. 

and  Mr.  KaeM): 
BJL  aon.  A  tool  to  amend  the  Compre- 
henilTe  ttwlrunmental  Rcaponae,  Compen- 
ntlon.  and  UabOlty  Act  of  IMO:  Jointly,  to 
the  Coaunltteca  on  Energy  and  Commeroe. 
PuhUc  Works  and  Itanvortatlon.  and  Ways 
andMcana. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 
HJt.  nan.  A  bm  to  amend  the  mtemal 
Rerenue  Code  of  1M4  to  Impose  an  alterna- 
tive mlnlmun  tax  on  corporations  and  to 
expand  the  Items  of  tax  preference  for  cor- 
porattona:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRICKLU   (for   himself. 

Mr.   AcnmAii.   Mr.   Asbabo.   Mr. 

B*ams,  Mr.  Bnumoii.  Mr.  Bbhaii. 

Mr.     ComrBs.     Mr.     Oaoii.     Mr. 

I^muii  of  Florida.  Mr.  I^Lsm,  Mr. 

Mnonu,  Mr.  Mouuaon  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Ownn.  Mr.  Roono. 

Mr.   BiiBsaiiiin.   Mr.   Btons.    Mr. 

Tomn.  Mr.  Lavnm  of  CaUfomla. 

Mrs.  P"'y^i  and  Mr.  Wnss): 
HJt.  aOK.  A  bm  to  penally  the  possesrion 
of  certain  firearms  which  are  In  effect  tomt 
dUnecuns,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
CoBunlttee  on  the  Judidary- 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  htanseU.  Mr.  Bb- 

■nrm.  Mr.  Baowii  of  CaUfomla. 

Mr.    CHArra,    Mr.    COBLHa    Mr. 

DsaaoB,  Mr.  Fsno.  Mr.  I«ni«»  of 

Caltforala.  Mr.  Lawn  of  Oallfomla. 

Mr.  MoBuaoa  of  Washlncton.  Mr. 

PaouiB.  and  Mrs.  YocMmancHY. 
HJt  ans.  A  bm  to  amend  the  SraaU  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  19M:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intcftar  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

SoomB.  Mr.  WALaam,  Mr.  Wtsoi. 

Mr.    Bninaswf.    Mr.    Woob.    Mr. 

FUMUO.  Mr.  Linen,  Ms.  Mikulski. 

Mr.  LBjum.  Mrs.  Counis.  and  Mr. 

fill  msiiaoa) 
HJl.  aOM.  A  Ull  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  procrams 
of  asslstsnrr  for  nurse  education:  to  the 
Coamlttee  on  Energy  and  Commeroe. 

By  Mr.  FOWUER  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 

BsBMABS.   Mr.   OnoaicR.  Mr.  Jaa- 

Kon.  Mr.  RowLAMB  of  Oeorgla,  Mr. 

Hatchbu  Ma.  OAaam.  Mr.  Rat.  and 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia): 
HJ.  Rea.  333.  Joint  rasolutioB  to  '*«^f«*^ 
June  30. 1M6.  as  "Natlaaal  Margaret  Mttch- 
eU  DaT':  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CtvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 

Mr.  LiLAin,  Mr.  FKaiix.  Mr.  Bvahs  of 

Iowa.  Mr.  MoAKUT,  Mr.  FtaoBAJi. 

Mr.  Said,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Kunmsas. 

Mr.    SmnHXJi.    Mr.    CAana.    Mr. 

Clat.  Mr.  DoaoAii  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Tkaslbi.  Mib.  Buaioa  of  CaU- 
fomla. Mr.  Faoo.  Mr.  Oumaji,  Mr. 

Mouuaoti  of  Wtwhlncton.  Mr.  Dbl- 

Luiis.  Mr.  BnntAii.  and  Mr.  AcKxa- 

MAM): 

HJ.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  of  May  18.  19W.  through  May  34. 

IMS.  as  "National  Food  Bank  Week":  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CtvO  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HuTTO): 

HJ.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 

the  Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  com- 

memonUive  stamp  to  honor  the  40th  anni- 


versary of  the  Blue  Angels:  to  the  Conmit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Servlee. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  J.  Rea.  336.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  34th  anniversary  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invaaion  to  Uberate  Cuba  ftom  Commu- 
nist tyrannr.  to  the  Committee  aa  Post 
Office  and  Civa  Servloe. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER  (for  hlmseU.   Mr. 
Jons  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lbr. 
Mr.  SmnnvAT,  Mr.  Toowo  of  Alaska. 
Mr.    BasAVX.    and   Mr.    Lowbt   of 
Washington): 
HJ.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  April  31.  lOU,  as 
"National  Ocean  and  Underwater  Explora- 
tion  Week":   to  the  Coaomittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
HJ.  Res.  33S.  Joint  resolution  entitled: 
"Special  Trade  Management  Act  of  1906"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Doaani): 
H.  Con.  Rea.  114.  Concuirent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  submit  to  the  Congress 
rfTommmdatlons  concerning  the  report  of 
the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control  (known  as  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion); to  the  Committee  on  Govemment  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Babwam.  Mr.  Caubt. 
Mr.  SouMiox.  Mr.  8r«— ■!»■»,  Mr. 
Mrxas  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Buno,  Mr. 
SnuTTOii.    Mr.    Wmmuaw.    Mr. 
Habimxtt.  Mr.  Daxm.  Mr.  Hvxtxb. 
and  Mr.  Moxtoombit): 
H.  Con.  Rea.  116.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
the  continued  support  of  Con- 
for  peacetime  selective  servloe  regis- 
tration: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr.    KOLBE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Ubaix.  Mr.  MoMSOX,  Mr.  McCaxx, 

Mr.   RiCBAaoaox.    Mr.   Rum.   Mrs. 

VocABOVicB.   Mr.   Stdhp,   and   Mr. 

BouLin): 

H.  Res.  130.  ResoluUon  relating  to  aboU- 

tlon  of  the  Compensatory  Financing  FadU- 

ty;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  FInanoe 

and  Urban  Affairs. 


MEMORIAUB 


Under  clause  4  or  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rlBls  were  preaented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

62.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  HawaU.  relative 
to  sugar  price  supports:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

63.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  reUtlve  to  Medleaid  ex- 
penditures: to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commeroe. 

64.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  rel- 
ative to  revenue  sharing:  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemment  Operations. 

66.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  a  National 
Indian  Aging  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

66.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Utah.  relaUve  to  taxes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

67.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  Nevada 
test  site:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Tedmology. 

68.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maaaachusetts.  relaUve  to  the 


SmaU  Buslneai  Administration:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  SmaU  Buatneaa. 

60.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  haaardous  ma- 
terials: Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Coouaeroe,  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BIIiLB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mlssiasippi  introduced  a 
bm  (HJi.  3037)  for  the  reUef  of  Robert  and 
Bamesttne  Polndexter  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  4:  Mr.  WnsB.  Mr.  Gujiab.  Mr. 
Wtlib.  and  Mr.  Baxm. 

HJL  03:  Mr.  Walbb  and  Mr.  Coamaa. 

HJl.  06:  Mr.  Bn.iXABTB 

HJL  333:  Mr.  Srvaao,  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr. 
Kouto,  Mr.  Bcbabt  of  Ohio.  Mr.  CBocsbtt, 
andMr.  Hatbb. 

HJt  343:  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Georgia. 

HJt  444:  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington. 

HJt  600:  Ms.  Oaxab. 

HJt  613:  Mr.  WTuxandMr.  Knasa 

HJt  631:  Mr.  Ecbabt  of  Ohio. 

HJt  637:  Mr.  Wmia. 

HJt  004:  Mr.  SiBmoui.  Mr.  Rirxb,  Mr. 
MoaxfsoB  of  Waahlngton,  Mr.  TBomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Tobbicblu.  Mr.  Hmro,  Mr. 
SnjABaaa.  Mr.  DBWiax,  Mr.  CBArmx.  and 
Mr.Pvm. 

HJt  033:  Mr.  McKnaxT  and  Mr.  Wal- 

HJt  001:  Mr.  Owam. 

HJt  007:  Mr.  Labtos  and  Mr.  Dwtb  of 
New  Jersey. 

HJt  003:  Mr.  Babilbr  and  Mr.  Mablsbb. 

HJt  740:  Mr.  Bobiob  of  Mifhigan.  Mr.  Al- 
bxahbbb.  Mr.  Towas.  Mr.  Mabzibsi;  Ms. 
Kattob.  Mr.  SuBiA.  Mr.  Uojum,  Mr.  Cbocb- 
btt.  Mr.  OuB.  Mr.  Owbbs.  Mr.  WBbat.  Mr. 
ABBAsao,  Mr.  Gabcia,  Mr.  Bbbbj,  Mr. 
Pima.  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Gobxaul 

HJt  004:  Mr.  Babbabb.  Mr.  FlABto.  Mr. 
GucKMAB.  Mr.  Moaklbt.  Mr.  Mbbtst,  Mr. 
Sr  GsBMAiB.  Mr.  SLAnBnr,  and  Mr.  ToBBxa. 

HJt  000:  Mr.  Wxias  and  Mr.  Fobs  of  Ten- 


HJt  030:  Mr.  SuaiA. 

HJt  033:  Mr.  Kwp  and  Mr.  DiCBS. 

HJt  001:  Mr.  Snnos.  Mr.  Rotbai,  Ma 
Kattob.  Mr.  Ixlabb.  Mr.  Abimsbo.  Mr. 
Smrb  of  FlOTlda.  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  WBna.  Mr.  Bobiob  of  Mtehlgan,  Mr. 
Mbabb.  Mr.  Rabob,  Mr.  SroBaa.  Mn.  Ool- 
uaa.  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr.  PBrriB,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mabtibxi,  Mr.  Mncaxu., 
Mr.  RxD.  Mr.  Cbockxtt,  Mr.  Iapibsbi,  Mr. 
Wbbat.  and  Mr.  Gobxalxl 

HJt  970:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jk. 

HJt  1017:  Mr.  Abasbo  and  Mr.  Muannr. 

HJt  1133:  Mr.  Ababa.  Mr.  Blilbt  Mr. 
Bobiob  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cbapfbll.  Mr. 
FoLXT,  Mr.  FkABB,  Mr.  Gucxmab,  Mr. 
GBOixxao,  Mr.  Hau,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lowxt  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Mobxisob  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Pabbtta.  Mr.  Rxio.  Mr.  Sisiskt.  Mr. 
SoLABi.  Mr.  WnsoB.  Mr.  Sbbsxbbxxbbib. 
Mr.  Batimab,  and  Mr.  Siaik. 

HJt  1138:  Mr.  Shumwat. 

HJt  1140:  Mr.  Acbbbmab. 

HJt  1154:  Mr.  Labtos,  Mr.  MnxB  of 
CaUfomla,  Mr.  Mrcbxll,  Mr.  SroExs,  Mrs. 
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Mr.  Bxiiiui,  Mr.  BaTSBX,  Mr. 
FKABB,  Mr.  Bbbu.  Mr.  WiuuMS,  Mr. 
Vbto.  Mr.  MABXiafc  Mr.  Sruaas.  Mr.  Moa- 
BiaoB  of  Oonnectjcm.  and  Mr.  KoatB 

BJt  1160:  Mr.  M^obll.  Mr.  Ribib.  Mr. 
Pbppb,  Mr.  WaiikBuaaT.  Mr.  Ommmbtt. 
Mr.  Fusna.  Mra  B^ebi.  Mr.  MABTraas.  Mr. 
GoaxALB.  Mr.  SHith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Owiaa.  Mr.  ChabbSb.  Mr.  Savaob.  and  Mr. 

RXIB. 

HJt.  1160:  Mr.  G^kas. 

HJt  1179:  Mra  poKB.  Mr.  Lowbt  of 
CaUfomla.  Mr.  Ofiaa.  Mr.  Lsaroa.  Mr. 
TOBBXS.  Mr.  Fasio|  Mr.  WmisauBsr.  Mr. 
Lowbt  of  WaahMQtan.  Mr.  Bus,  Mra 
Buktob  of  CaUfoi&a.  Mr.  Rob.  and  Mr. 
VXBTO.  1^ 

HJl.  1307:  Mr.  Ricbabbsob,  Mr.  Dtbob, 
Mr.  EVABS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stbab.  Mr. 
WasoB,  Mr.  Bbi^.  Mr.  Wni.tAMS,  Mr. 
Cabb.  Mr.  MnuB  of  California,  and  Mr. 

VXBTO. 

HJt  1307:  Mr.  0(^t.  Mr.  Smrb  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Youbo  af  nortda. 

HJt  1373:  Mr.  F^mt.  Mr.  Nslsmi  of  Itari- 
da.  and  Mr.  Asm.  , 

HJt  1307:  Mr.  FAtoiBOT.  Mr.  OWBS.  Mr. 
COBTBBS,  Mr.  TowilB,  Mr.  Ross;  Mr.  Hatbb, 
Mr.  MnuB  of  cdfomla.  Mr.  Subk.  Mr. 
iMfvn  at  CaUfo^a.  Mr.  WUuaia.  Ua. 
KAPTua.  Mr.  8mri4  of  Florida.  Mr.  VAro. 
andMiaBoBSB. 

HJt  1303:  Mr.  IUcbaxbsob.  Mr.  OoBraia, 
Mr.  ToBBXB,  Mr.  K|dub.  Mr.  Bibmab.  Mr. 
Savass.  Mr.  KiuoK.  Mr.  Wtass.  and  Mr. 
Lowbt  of  WaahlBcttML 

HJt  1307:  Mr.  iABiBBiT  and  Mr.  Dio- 
Guabbl  I 

HJt  1300:  Mr.  Itajum.  Mia  Buanw  irf 
Calif omia,  and  Ma  Karub. 

HJt  1400:  Mr.  Jl^fOBBS.  Mr.  HBBBa.  Mr. 
BoBB  of  Tannessea  and  Mr.  Ritbabbsob. 

HJt  1436:  Mr.  Vhub.  Mr.  Babbui.  Mr. 
BiLiBABis,  andM 

HJt  1403:  Mr.  RAboB,  Mr.  Faubibot.  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Jspff08BS.jMr.  Cbocbbr.  Mr. 
LUMB,  Mr.  Hatbb.  wt.  OvrBm,  Mr.  Mobibc 
of  Connecticut.  Mf.  iMtvn  at  OaUforaiB. 
and  Mr.  Rbd. 

H.lt  1510:  Mr.  MiaiBBxa  and  Mr. 

HJt  1511:  Mr.  Schbubb,  Mr. 
Mr.  SonxBaunnk  Mr.  BnjBSBis.  Mr. 
KoLTXB.  Mr.  Daub.  Ifr.  Mumnr.  Mr.  Bvabb 
of  nilnoiB.  Mr.  Lo4pbt  at  Callfoniia.  Mr. 
Mr.  DoBcsa,  Mr. 
Gabcia.  Mr.  Wtasai  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  8Mm  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Blai.  V>d  Mr.  ABOAsaa 

HJt  1630:  Mr.  »OBBi.  Mr.  FkABK.  Mra 
CoLUBB.  Mr.  Rab^bl.  Mr.  OoBTBa.  Mra 
JoBBBOB.  Mr.  EvwiBB  of  Caltforala.  Mra 
BoxxB.  and  Mr.  Kotna. 

HJt  1603:  Mr.  (Mat  of  nunola.  Mr.  Clat. 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  FkacBX.  Mr.  Hatbb.  Mr. 
AcBBMAB.  Mr.  Mbitbb.  Mr.  AmBBAXB,  Mr. 

EVABS  Of  Illinois.  1^.  DOBBBLLT.  Hx.  FUOUA. 

Mr.  BCBABT  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wtaon.  Mr. 
HuoBis.  Mr.  Joa^  of  TeonaBsee.  Mr. 
Natcbsb.  Mr.  MsiriB  of  New  Yosk.  Mr. 
LujAB.  Mra  BoziB.|Mr.  Ralfb  M.  Bau,  Mr. 
RoDiBO,  Mr.  Rabsll.  Mr.  McOabb.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  MAVB^ULia  Mr.  Solabs.  Mr. 
Caxtkb.  Mr.  DuBB^.  Mr.  Gobbob.  Mr.  Li- 
FiBSBi.  Mr.  OATBck  Mr.  iMiam  at  Texaa 
Mr.  Wxisa,  Mr.  Gponm,  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr. 
VOLBMXB.  Mr.  BofcBiB.  Mr.  Sataos.  Mr. 
SuBMUisT.  Mr.  nno,  Mr.  Mobbibob  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Sebxob.  Mr. 
Alkxabdbx.  Mr.  BiinuBia.  Mr.  Sbtbbb.  Mr. 
McHuoB,  Mr.  Aant.  Mr.  Eablt.  Mr.  Bbucb. 


,  Mr.  Fkosr.  Mr.  Gucxmab.  Ms.  Mncuir 
,  M^  OSKAB.  Mr.  PSBKiBS,  Mr.  Rosb.  Mr. 
».  Mr.  SAVAaa;  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
andMr.Wtaaa 

HJt  1016:  Mr.  GBHABin,  Mr.  Wbb,  and 
Mr.BUwo. 
HJt  1030:  Mr.  Umnai  and  Mr.  Toibi- 


Mr.  KouBB,  Mr.  Lbwib  of  Florida,  Mr. 
MOBTOOMBBT.  Mr.  MoBBiscm  of  Waahing- 
ton.  Mr.  NicBO&s,  Mr.  Oub,  Mr.  Ross;  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr.  THomab  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  VORO,  Mr.  Volbmb.  and  Mr. 
Whxat. 


and  Mr.  Loxmsa. 
HJt  1007:  Mr.  Vi 
da,  Mr.  Howabo, 


'^bto,  Mr.  Smrb  of  Flori- 
""  MS.  MncuLBBi. 
HJt  1613:  Mr.  AkmABao.  Mr.  Bumx.  Mr. 
Bobiob  of  Miehlga^  Mia  Boxbb,  Mr.  Cob- 


HA.  1000:  Mr.  iMnx  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
BoBssi.  and  Mr.  WATxaaa 

HJt  1070:  Mr.  Hbbt  and  Ma  Kattux. 

HA.  170ft  Mr.  DABCHLa 

HJt  171<:  Mr.  CoBTXBa,  Mr.  Nowab.  and 
Mr.I>niAU.T. 

mSL  1719:  Mr.  Abchxb.  Mr.  Abmxt.  Mr. 
Basbbab.  Mr.  Blilbt,  Mr.  Chxbbt,  Mr. 
CoasB.  Mr.  Hammbwbmuit,  Mr.  McCatb. 
Mr.  RoBBBn,  Mr.  Rune,  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr. 
SuBBiiuisr,  Mra  Vucabovicb.  Mr.  Wbbxb. 
Mr.  WlBRBBUBBT,  and  Mr.  Woir. 

HJt  1780:  Mr.  Wtboi.  Mr.  Cobtbu,  and 
Mr.Ftasx. 

wn  1770:  Mr.  Galia. 

HJt  1010:  Mr.  Hotb.  Mr.  Cobtx.  Mra 
Smrm  at  MMBBska.  Mr.  FUppo,  Mr.  FBabb, 
Mr.  MrtCiBBAB.  Mr.  FoLas,  Mr.  Taubx;  Mr. 
YouBB  tO.  Horida,  Mr.  Kasxbbmxixb.  Mr. 
WiLUAiis,  Mra  Holt,  Mr.  Dcnmub  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Buoa,  Mr.  Sexuob,  Mr. 
BAxaa  Mr.  BoBua  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Smrh 
of  FtaMa.  Mr.  McBwxb,  Mr.  Lobbibx,  Mr. 
Mr.  IBBMAB  of  Florida.  Mr. 
of  CsUfomia.  Mr.  Gobzalbs.  Mr. 
HowABB.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Ifr.  Ebolish.  Mr.  Kabtobsei.  Mr. 
Iflr.  YoOBG  of  Missouri.  Mia 
Mr.  Stoexb,  Mr.  O^am,  Mr. 
Mr.  Bolabb,  Mr.  Chattib,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Btabb  of  minoia  Mr.  Tobbicblu, 
Mr.  ROTBAL.  Ma  Oaxab,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mr.  SxAOOSBa,  Mr.  Wazmab,  Mr. 
of  Midiigan,  Mr.  Watxibb,  Mr. 
^»-"'.  Mr.  Vabbb  Jast.  Mr.  Cotbx.  Mr. 
of  OaUfomia.  Mr.  Gatbos.  Mr. 
Mr.  WiBB.  Mr.  MoAELXT.  Mr.  Laoo- 
Mr.  Faubibot.  Mr.  Ribaldo.  Mr. 
Mr.  VkXTO.  Mr.  Wolt,  Mr.  Rob, 
Mr.  Bteiaar.  Mr.  Rubd,  Mr.  Robbtb,  Mr. 
McObaih.  Mra  Bozxb.  Mr.  Bbtill,  Mr. 
Wambb.  Mra  Kbbbhxt,  Mr.  Yatbob,  Mr. 
Mr.  Bbbbll,  Mr.  Hughxb,  Mr.  Pxni, 
Ita.  lAon,  Ma  MmnaKi.  Mr.  m  la  Oabza. 
Mr.  Wtbbb.  Mr.  MoCabblbbb,  Mr.  Dibbicb, 
Mr.  AranpniAB.  Mr.  Subia,  Mr.  Fisk.  Mr. 
IBILABB,  Mr.  Macs.  Mr.  Sibobbbt.  Mr.  Dtm- 
AUT.  Mr.  Ma£Kat.  Mr.  Ftoaio,  Mr.  Mbaixb. 
Mr.  Sabo.  MT.  Gilmab,  Mr.  Volkmbb.  Mr. 
FAxm.  Mr.  Mabxibib.  Mr.  Schbubu  Mr. 
LoiT,  Mr.  KiUBX,  Mr.  Mollouui,  Mr. 
IMWiBB.  Mr.  JsnoBsa,  Mr.  Blab.  Mr.  Mat- 
Mr.  Rabbl.  Mr.  Aobabbo.  Mra 
Mr.  BUBXAMABTK,  Mr.  Mubpht, 
Mr.  Obkas.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Pubssll,  Mr. 
Habtbbtt,  Mr.  Wn.TBABis.  and  Mr.  Babham. 

HJ.  Rea  40:  Mr.  Picxlx,  Mr.  Fasgxll,  Mr. 
FUQUA.  Ma  Oabab,  Mr.  Pxni,  Mr.  Mubpht, 
Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Dobbxllt,  Ma  Kaptub.  Mr. 
Vabbbb  Jaot.  Mr.  Tobbicblu,  BCr.  Hotb, 
Mr.  DowBT  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Abbbbsob. 
Mr.  IBBLABB.  Mr.  Ooopxa.  Mr.  Eaxlt.  Mr. 
Cbappbu,  Mr.  FiBH,  Mr.  Rowlabs  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Out.  Mr.  Youbo  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SnBHOUi.  and  Mr.  jBTfoiiia 

HJ.  Rea  49:  Mr.  SnjABaaB. 

RJ.  Rea  50:  Mr.  Wazmab.  Mr.  Nkal.  Mr. 
Mubpht.  Mra  Bubxob  of  CaUfomla.  >Ca 
Karub,  Mr.  Maixoli.  Mr.  Lubbibx.  Mr. 
OouoHUB.  Mr.  DBLLUMa  Mr.  Chappix,  Mr. 
HuxBABB,  Mr.  EvABS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  O'Bbib, 
Ma  Sbowx.  Ma  Oabak.  Mr.  Hamilxob,  Mr. 
SzABK.  and  Mr.  Sbtibl 

HJ.  Rea  04:  Mr.  Bxxmam,  Mr.  Boxhlxkt, 
Mr.  BoBB  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boasxi,  Ui. 
Daub,  Mr.  DbWibx.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hughks. 


HJ.  Rea  05:  Mr.  Bobhubt.  Mr.  Bobsxi, 
Mr.  DBWan,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gbat  of  nUnola 
Mr.  HuoHaa,  Mr.  Kotixa.  Mr.  Olib.  Mr. 
Roax.  Mr.  Sabo.  and  Mr.  Itenus  of  Georgia 

HJ.  Rea  70:  Mr.  Mobbibob  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

HJ.Rea  79:  Mr.  BoasBi  and  Mr.  Coorxa 

HJ.  Rea  105:  Mr.  AaoABao.  Mr.  BATxa  Mr. 
»»»"»".  Mr.  BoucRsa.  Mr.  Mazsou.  Mr. 
Hoax.  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr.  Sibobsbt.  Mr. 
ToKXxa  Mr.  WntiH.  Mr.  Sbxlxob,  snd  Mr. 
FixLoa 

HJ.  Rea  135:  Mr.  Gibgbich  and  Mr. 
CuBoxa 

HJ.  Rea  144:  Mr.  DxWnn.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
GuAxiBi,  Mr.  HuoHxs.  Mr.  Kolixx.  Mr.  Ia- 
Falcs,  Mr.  OwxHB,  Mr.  Raboxl,  Mr.  Savaob. 
snd  Mr.  ScBxuxa 

HJ.  Rea  166:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Gauo. 
Mr.  DioOuAXBi.  Mr.  FaxHzxu  Mr.  EaoaxicH. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gombich.  Mr.  Poktxx.  Mr. 
Daub.    Mr.    Nnuox    of    Utah,    and    Mr. 


HJ.  Rea  169:  Mr.  RiCBABBaon,  Mra  Holt, 
Mr.  DaWiBX,  Mr.  WoancT,  Mr.  Vabbbx 
Jaot,  Mr.  Mubpht.  Mr.  FLippo.  Mr.  Dizox, 
Mra  BoxxB.  Mr.  Mabtihxz.  Mr.  Iblabd,  Mr. 
Tobbicblu.  Mr.  MrMnjjiB.  Mr.  Stbax.  Mr. 
Tmaaum  at  Georgia.  Mr.  Fusna.  Mr.  Dkl- 
lumb.  Mr.  Wtux.  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mr.  Albxab- 
BB,  Mr.  Eaxlt.  Mr.  Hatcbxx,  Mr.  Kaxich, 
Mr.  DowoT  of  MiasisBlppi.  Mr.  Fur.  Mr. 
Bbowb  of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Ecxxkt  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Bobsbt 

HJ.  Rea  183:  Mr.  Cabbxt.  Mr.  Coklho, 
Mr.  Dabbbmxtxx.  Mr.  DAacma,  Mr.  Dobbxl- 
lt. Mr.  DixoB.  and  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New 
Joaey. 

HJ.   Rea   303:   Mr.  Cbocbxit  and  Mr. 

HOStTOB. 

H.  Coo.  Rea  3:  Mr.  Bxvnx.  Mr.  Pashatab, 
Mr.  Laoomabstbo.  Mr.  Rbcula.  Mr.  Hnxa. 

H.  Con.  Rea  5:  Mr.  ScHAxrxa 

H.  Con.  Rea  60:  Mr.  SxoBxa  Mr.  Acbb- 
MAB.  and  Mr.  Edoab. 

H.  Con.  Rea  56:  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.  Cim.  Rea  69:  Mrl  Wibth.  Mr.  Siai^ 
UBoa  and  Mr.  Lowbxt  of  CaUfomla 

H.  Con.  Rea  82:  Mr.  Scbxub.  Ma  Mibul- 
8BI.  Mr.  GucKMAB,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
ICr.  Kolbb.  Mr.  Ecbaxt  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 

ItUHSL. 

H.  Con.  Rea  83:  Mr.  SiALLnfca 

H.  Rea  60:  Mr.  Lacomaxsibo,  Mia  Vucab- 
ovich,  and  Mr.  WALXxa 

H.  Rea  99:  Mr.  Rabgbl.  Mr.  Faubtxot, 
Mra  CoLum,  Mr.  DxLLUMa  Mr.  Hatb,  Mr. 
I^viBX  of  CaUfomla,  and  Mr.  Rxn>. 

H.  Rea  111:  Mr.  PXAxa  Mr.  MnxB  of 
CaUfomla,  Mr.  Nixlbob  of  Utah.  Mr.  Mob- 
xisob of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sxbsxbbkxbbxb, 
Mr.  HoPBiBa  Mr.  PXBBT.  Mr.  Rokmxk.  and 
Mr.  Dokbir. 

H.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Hoktob.  Mr.  Whitb- 
huxst.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Bfr.  Sava<«,  and  Mr. 
Maktibb. 

H.  Rea  125:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  snd  Mr. 
Ecbxbt  of  New  York. 
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DBLETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PDBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cUuse  4  of  nile  ZXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
luti<m  as  follows: 
HJi.  538:  Mr.  LivntcsTON. 
'  HJI.  1460:  Mr.  LavuicsTON. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

77.  By  the  SPEAICSR:  PeUtion  of  the  Oty 
Council  of  Duluth.  MN,  relative  to  covert 
•ctlvltiea  in  Nicarmcua:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

78.  Also,  petition  of  the  director  of  admin- 
istrative services.  Sacinaw.  MI.  relative  to 


the  Federal  budget:  to  the  Cokunittee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  UrtMui  Affairs. 

78.  Also,  petition  of  the  Sanctuary  Com- 
mittee of  Eliot  Church.  Jfewton.  MA.  rela- 
tive to  the  sanctuary  movement:  to  the 
Commi'.tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

80.  Also.  peUUon  of  the  Mid-Ohio  VaUey 
Mayors  Assodatl^  relative  to  revenue 
sliaring:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Public  Woriu  and 
Transportation. 
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ILegiiUMve  day  of  Monday.  February  18. 19SS) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  tlie  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THXTRMOiiii]. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

In  these  closing  hours  before  recess. 
God  our  Father,  help  the  Soiate  to  ac- 
complish what  ik  needed  so  that  the 
ghosts  of  unfinlwied  businev  will  not 
haunt  them  duribg  these  next  10  days. 
Knowing  that  a  heavy  schedule  of  dif- 
ficult and  co»iplinated  legislation 
awaits  them  upoto  return,  and  that  re- 
quests uid  dema^ids  of  constituents  lie 
in  waiting  for  tliem.  grant  that  they 
may  make  tim^  for  personal  and 
family  needs.  Sqme  wiU  be  on  a  very 
intensive  travel  schedule— protect 
them  in  their  |oumeys.  keep  them 
from  accident  And  illness,  and  give 
them  a  safe  return. 

Especially  we  leommend  our  leader- 
ship to  You.  Faiher.  Though  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  escime  the  burden 
of  their  responsibility,  help  them  to 
get  some  relkzat^on  and  rest  BleM  all 
who  are  a  parti  of  this  large  temily 
during  these  m^dal  days  of  oelebim' 
tion. 

And,  Father,  tpving  just,  in  this  last 
hour,  seen  Mohammed  Amin's  mort 
recent  film  on  tike  tragedy  of  Afiica.  I 
want  to  thank  You  that  the  Senate 
passed  the  AfHkn  famine  rdief  bOl 
and  for  the  combassion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.         [ 

In  the  name  lof  Him  who  Is  love. 
Amen. 


to  the  consideration  of  certain  execu- 
tive Items  If  cleared  for  action.  I  dis- 
cussed each  of  the  four  possibilities 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
last  evening.  If  they  are  cleared  for 
acUon.  we  will  ai»»rove  the  nomination 
of  Omald  Ian  Macdonald  and  Rose- 
mary M.  Collyer.  If  the  nominations  of 
Oeqeral  DooUttle  and  General  Eaker 
are  received,  those  will  be  acted  upon. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  today's 
business,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  ad- 
journment, in  accordance  with  the 
provlskms  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 38.  until  12  noon  on  Monday. 
April  U.  1086. 

I  repeat,  as  I  Indicated  last  evening, 
that  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
today.  If  we  should  get  into  the  posi- 
tion where  someone  would  request  a 
rollcall  vote,  that  matter  would  be 
pos^Moied. 


RECOO] 
MAJO: 


ON  OF  THE 
LEADER 


The  PREBID8NT  pro  temport.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 1 


! 
SCBEDITLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  M8.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  two  leaden  have 
10  minutes  each,  to  be  followed  by  a 
special  order,  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PBoXMnzl. 

There  will  be  ^  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  bustness, 
not  to  extend  beyond  1  pjn..  with 
statements  theiBln  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Following  the  conclusiim  of  routine 
morning  businett.  the  Senate  will  turn 


REOOONinON  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
disttaigulshed  acting  minority  leader  is 
reoognlKd. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  nothing  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  abaenee  of  a  quorum. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GhusHxr).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  asriirtsnt  legislative  derk  pro- 
eeeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out {Ejection,  It  is  so  ordered^ 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Rosemary  M.  Coll- 
yer. of  Colorado,  to  be  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominaticm  of  Donald  Ian  Mac- 
donald. of  Florida,  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ftesident 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President.   I 


ask 


uzumimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  before  we  recessed  I  discussed 
two  nomlnatkms  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator 
Brm.  and  he  Indicated  it  was  satisfac- 
tory to  him  that  we  proceed  on  these 
two  nominations  today.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  Calendar  No. 
78.  Roaemary  M.  Collyen  Calendar  No. 
09,  Donald  Ian  Macdonald. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  seeking  rec- 
ognition and  is  recognised. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  qiecial  order,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
the  Chair  recognlxes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  special  order  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  BIG  THREAT  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY:  MILI- 
TARY SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  sinigle  most  important  ad- 
vantage the  United  States  has  over 


•  Thii  "bullet"  symbol  identifies 


51-OM  O-B»-20  (ft  6) 


or  insertiont  wliich  arc  not  tpolcen  by  tlie  Memlier  on  die  floor. 
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the  Soviet.  Unloo  from  a  itrlddy  mili- 
tary standbointr  Ii  It  our  il»?  Na  The 
Soviet  Union  ii  larger  in  area  and  haa 
a  biner  pomilation.  la  it  our  natural 
rciouroca?  No.  Both  countries  are 
Mtaacd  with  enmnoui  natural  re- 
•ouroca  in  rouchly  equal  meaaure.  Ii  it 
our  education  and  the  aidll  of  our 
workers  and  adentiats?  This  is  a  differ- 
ent caDabOity  to  measure.  But  acain. 
both  countrlea  are  blessed  with  gifted 
aeholars  and  scientists.  Both  countries 
have  universal  public  education  and 
very  high  literacy  rates. 

Then  what  is  the  difference  that 
gives  the  United  States  an  obvious  and 
decisive  military  advantage?  The 
answer  is:  Tlie  American  eoontunic 
system.  The  decisive  superiority  of  the 
American  economy  compared  to  the 
Soviet  economy  constitutes  our  clear- 
est and  far  and  away  our  most  signifl- 
cant  advantage.  Last  year,  this  coun- 
try's economic  system  produced  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
duced. The  UdS.  economy  la  literally 
twice  as  Mg.  twice  as  productive  as  the 
Soviet  economy. 

So  what  does  that  mean  militarily? 
Military  aigniflcanoe  of  economic 
strength  became  dramatically  dear  in 
World  War  EL  It  was  the  United 
States,  the  arsenal  of  donoeracy.  that 
won  World  War  n.  Sure,  we  had  in- 
quired poUtleal  and  military  leadership 
with  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  great 
military  Isaderahlp  with  Oen.  George 
Marshall  and  Oen.  Dwight  Eisenhow- 
er. We  had  gallant  allies.  But  can 
there  be  any  donbi  that  it  was  Ameri- 
can factoriea  that  produced  the  inex- 
haustible and  endless  supidy  of  tanks, 
planes,  munitions,  and  guns  that  final- 
ly did  the  job? 

Is  this  American  economic  power 
that  won  World  War  n  still  the  es- 
aence  of  military  power  in  this  nuclear 
wm-ld?  The  answer  is:  Tes.  And  more 
than  ever.  Today  we  need  much  of  our 
big  and  productive  economy  to  be  able 
to  afford  to  produce  thousands  of 
tanks  at  $3  million  per  copy,  tens  of 
thousands  of  idanes  at  up  to  $30  mil- 
lion tath,  and  tens  of  billlmis  for  such 
as  the  MX  mtssOe.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  we  are  in  a  critical  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Why  dont  we 
have  the  economic  strength  simply  to 
win  this  race  tor  military  power?  The 
answer  is  simple.  We  cannot  win  It.  We 
could  not  win  it  even  if  we  went  on  the 
same  aU-out  time  footing  as  we  did 
with  the  dedication  to  the  cause  this 
country  developed  in  World  War  n. 
We  could  not  win  this  time.  And  why? 
Because  no  one  can  win.  Almost  every- 
one recognises  this  truth. 

But  there  is  another  truth  that 
almost  no  one  recognises.  What  is  it? 
It  is  the  grim  fact  that  although  we 
cannot  win.  we  can  lose.  We  can  lose 
without  a  bomb  being  dromjed  or  a 
shot  fired.  We  can  lose  because  of  the 
devastating  effect  of  the  massive  mili- 
tary   q)ending    that    threatens    this 


Nation  over  the  next  15  or  30  yean  in 
the  oorushing  arms  race. 

Unless  we  are  aide  to  negotiate  a 
truly  comprehensive  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
momentum  of  the  aims  race  wUl  carry 
us  into  more  and  mora  costly  expendi- 
tures, trom  a  trillion  dollar  antlmiapfle 
defense  ("star  wan"),  throui^  an  ad- 
dltfcmal  350  billion  per  year  lookdown. 
shootdown  antiaircraft  and  antlerulse 
missfle  defoise.  plus  a  new  series  of 
penetrating  offensive  missiles  to  bteak 
through  the  Soviet  defenses,  and  of 
course,  a  sharply  stepped-up  eonven- 
tkmal  warfare  capability  to  move  in 
and  take  over  when  and  if  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  for  antimissile  de- 
fense achieve  their  purpose  and  make 
nuclear  war  obsolete. 

Mr.  President,  this  arms  race  wiU 
bring  cm  a  massive  increase  in  taxes  or 
series  of  runaway  defldts  that  wHl 
drive  the  national  debt  and  interest 
rates  so  high  that  the  only  QMnding 
that  will  exceed  military  spendHng  will 
be  the  overwhelming  cost  of  paying  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  With  an 
aU-out.  superpower  arms  race,  the  na- 
tional debt  could  easfly  be  310  trlllkm 
by  the  year  2000.  With  the  sky-high 
interest  rates  such  borrowing  would 
develop,  interest  on  the  debt  would 
then  range  between  $1  and  32  trillira 
a  year.  Could  our  great  econmny  sup- 
port that  kind  of  spending?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, even  if  we  eliminated  aU  Federal 
Government  spending  except  for  the 
military  and  interest  on  the  naUimal 
debt,  we  would  require  a  huge  and 
punishing  increase  in  Federal  taxes  to 
begin  to  bring  the  defidt  under  oon- 
troL  What  an  absolutely  Incredible 
waste.  Mr.  President. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  We  can 
avoid  that  waste  by  simply  recogniitng 
that  both  superpowen  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
negotiating  a  comprehensive  and 
mutual  end  to  the  arms  race  with 
strict  verification  to  detect  cheating, 
and  with  a  recognition  that  since  both 
nations  would  lose  so  much  by  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  treaty,  and  since 
cheating  would  seriously  threaten  re- 
nunciation, then  would  be  a  realistic 
promeet  that  both  signatories  would 
abide  by  the  treaty. 

Somehow,  the  leaden  of  our  Nation 
have  not  grasped  what  the  people  of 
our  country  have  shown  they  fuUy  un- 
derstand in  referendum  after  referen- 
dum—that is,  that  the  time  to  end  the 
arms  race  has  come.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  ««*«.»n«m  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
toughest  kind  of  hardheaded  realism. 
The  national  security  of  our  country 
depends  above  all  on  our  free  and  im- 
mensely productive  economic  system. 
The  greatest  threat  to  that  syston  is 
the  exploding  Federal  defidt.  To  bring 
that  defldt  under  control,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  end  the  runaway  cost  of 
the  arms  race. 


THE  TERRIBUB  EZPISIIMKNTS 

Mr.  PROZMIRK.  Mr.  President,  snr- 
vlvon  of  the  Nasi  death  camp  at 
AuaChwlta  recently  returned  on  the 
40Ch  annlvmary  of  the  camp's  libera- 
tion. Among  them  wen  Kva  Moses 
Kor  and  her  fraternal  twin.  Miriam 
Moses  Omigfaer.  They  went  among  the 
1,500  pain  of  twins  who  underwent  ex- 
periments at  the  hands  of  Joaef  Men- 
gele.  the  infamous  Nasi  doctor  who 
spu^t  the  perfection  of  one  race  by 
the  destructiim  of  another.  Of  the 
IJMM  pain  of  twins  who  entered  the 
camp,  less  than  180  individuals  came 
out  alive. 

Separated  trom  their  mother  at  the 
age  of  10.  Eva  and  Miriam  wen  taken 
by  this  "Angel  of  Death."  Tattooed 
and  dothed  in  rags.  Eva  and  Miriam 
became  guinea  pigs  for  Mengele's  de- 
mented experiments.  Their  diUdhood 
stripped  tnm  them,  they  wen  sub- 
jected to  blood  transftisions  and  nu- 
merous injecticns  of  unknown  solu- 
tions. They  watched  as  other  children 
entered  the  camp  and  wen  immediate- 
ly taken  to  the  gas  diambers.  knowing 
that  their  own  survival  was  only  the 
result  of  some  sick  plan  to  continue 
the  hornns  which  surrounded  them. 

Eva  and  Miriam  an  now  left  with 
One  nightmares.  They  cannot  escape 
the  Images  of  death.  Smokestacks 
remind  than  of  crematoriums;  certain 
smells  become  the  stench  of  death. 
They  think  of  their  mother,  to  whom 
they  never  said  goodbye. 

Remember  that  Eva  and  Miriam  an 
survivon  of  a  camp  in  which  4  million 
people  wen  murdered.  Their  inex- 
pressible pain  and  sorrow  qieak  for 
the  many  who  never  left  the  camp. 
Eva  and  Miriam  an  mcsBcngeri  of 
that  grim  era.  pleading  for  a  moral 
courage  that  will  prevent  futun  np- 
etitions. 

Witnesses  to  the  near  destruction  of 
their  race,  guinea  pigs  to  madmen  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  insidious  dreams. 
Era  Moses  Kor  and  Miriam  Moses 
Gtaigher  an  victims  of  a  selective 
hatred.  We  can,  we  must,  find  the 
mwral  courage  to  eliminate  this 
hatred.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  move 
promptly  toward  this  noble  goal  by 
ratifying  the  Oenodde  Treaty. 


8.  886— HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
REDUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
todhy  along  with  Representatives 
ScBmnna  and  Wtsbh  and  47  House 
co9onsors.  I  am  reintroducing  the 
Haardous  Waste  Reduction  Act.  a  tax 
collected  from  ownen  and  operaton  of 
hasardous  waste  treatment,  storage, 
and  dlQMsal  facilities.  Its  proceeds  will 
be  used  for  dearing  up  hasardous 
waste  sites. 

While  this  bill  has  a  few  changes 
from  the  one  we  introduced  in  1983. 
the  overall  scheme  is  the  same— tax 


land  digwsal  of  hasardous  waste  to 
create  an  econoinic  incentive  for  use  of 
other  enviraunevitally  superior  meth- 
ods such  ss  receding,  neutralisation, 
or  high  temperaoun  indneratkm. 

The  waste  end  itax  is  a  fair,  economi- 
cally effident  system  for  raising  reve- 
nues for  Superljund  while  correcting 
the  economic  id>balances  which  cur- 
nntly  enoouraae  unsafe,  lanrtbased 
hasardous  waste  disposal. 

The  bill  would  tax  all  the  fbrms  of 
land  disposal  regulated  by  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRAl  indudftig  landfllls,  surface 
impoundments,  land  injection  wells, 
whether  dispoed  of  on  or  off-alte. 

All  forms  of  land  or  ocean  disposal 
except  injection  tvells  an  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  320  per  t^  Injection  wells  an 
taxed  at  the  ratei  of  35  per  ton.  Wastes 
disposed  of  in  '  violation  of  RCRA 
would  also  be  subject  to  the  320  per 
ton  rate. 

In  additicm.  wactes  randered  nonhas- 
ardous  within  1  )rear  of  receipt  at  the 
treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  f  adll- 
ty  would  receive  full  credit  against  the 
tax. 

The  tax  applies  to  all  the  wastes 
classified  as  hazardous  under  RCRA 
and  exdudes  tho^  not  covered  such  as 
small  generator  and  mining  wastes. 

The  tax  is  ex|>ected  to  raise  3286 
million  a  year  b^wd  on  data  obtained 
from  EPA  and  tite  C%emical  Manuf ac- 
tunr'a  Association  and  is  levied  <m  the 
soHsaUed  "wet  Weight"  basis  which 
EPA  tielieves  is  a  simpler,  mon  pre- 
dictable system  ttian  the  "dry  weight" 
waste  tax  introduced  earlier  by  Sena- 
ton  ^HTSBir  ana  MonoHAir. 

It  auo  works  well  as  a  compment  of 
the  broader,  coinpnhensive  funding 
packages  introduced  for  raising  Super- 
fund  nvenues. 

I  ask  unanimdus  consent  that  the 
bill,  a  question  knd  answer  sheet  on 
the  bill  provided  by  the  Nwtheast- 
Midwest  Institutie,  and  a  summary  of 
the  major  provliions  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  R^ooan. 

Then  being  nd  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered]  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoHO,  as  folloifs: 

^886 

Be  it  enacted  tv  KAe  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Repretentativea   of  the    United  8tate$   of 
America  in  Congteii  auevMed, 
sacnoN  1. 8HOBT  mil. 

This  Act  is  cited  fu  the  Hasardous  Waste 
Reduction  Act  of  1M5. 
sac  X.  Wium  iNOTAX. 

(s)  In  QsMBUU.— Chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  bf  1054  (relatlnf  to  envi- 
ttximental  taxes)  %  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  th^  foUowlng  new  subchap- 
ter 

"SDBCBAriB  k>— Wasts  Ehs  Tax 
"Sec  4691.  ImpoBttiiai  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4692.  Exemptions. 
"Sec.  4693.  Credits. 

"Sec.  4694.  Applicaltlon  of  tax  and  termina- 
tion. 
"Sec.  4695.  Definitions. 
"Sec  4696.   Records,  statements,  and  re- 
turns. 


«n.  mrosmoN  or  TAX. 

"(a)  la  OSMBAL.— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  on  the  foUowinc:— 

"(1)  QoALinss  MJOUOBtan  mnr.— The  re- 
ceipt of  taxable  hasardous  waste  in  any 
qualified  haxanlous  waste  manacement 
unit 

"(3)  Ocssa  wmriHB  oa  kxtort.— The  re- 
ceipt by  any  person  of  taxable  hasardous 
waste  for  export  or  fordispoaal  in  the  ocean 
pursuant  to  a  permit  under  section  103  of 
the  Marine  ftotectUm.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1973  (S3  VAC.  1413). 

"(b)  AMomiT  or  Tax.— 

"(1)  la  wanau.  —Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  thia  subsection,  the  amount  of  the 
tax  tanpoaed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  $30 
for  each  too  of  hasardous  waste  which  is 


"(3)  UmaaoaooHB  nmcnoii.— For  each 
too  of  taxable  hasardous  waste  placed  In  a 
qnaWfled  hasardous  waste  manacement  unit 
operatlnc  puimant  to  a  permit  (or  Interim 
status)  under  section  3005  of  the  Solid 
Waste  ragwaal  Act  which  is  an  under- 
crouad  Injection  well  for  trtilch  a  permit  Is 
in  effect  under  part  C  of  title  XIV  of  the 
Publle  Health  Service  Act  (the  Safe  Drink- 
taw  Water  Act),  the  amount  of  tax  shall  be 
65. 

"(3)  FkAcnovAL  pakt  or  toh.— In  the  case 
of  a  fraction  of  a  ton.  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  sUch  tax  imposed  on  a  whole 


'(4)  AonrsTifBin  or  katks  op  fiscal  txas 
isss.— 

"(A)  AaavAt  nmiAns.- Before  October 
1. 1906,  and  before  October  1  of  esch  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  during  which  the  tax 
under  this  section  is  In  effect,  the  Secretary 
shall  *■***"■**  the  amount  of  revenues  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  taxes  under  this 
secUoo  for  the  fiscal  year  which  Includes 
sudi  October  1. 


"(B)  PBuzaTAia  amustmbt  hi  katb.- If 
revenues  estimated  under  this  pancraph 
for  a  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  be  less 
than  3886.000.000,  the  Secretary  shall,  by 
rule  dVectlve  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
concerned,  increaae  the  rates  of  tax  under 
paracrapbs  (1)  and  (3)  for  that  flscal  year. 
The  amount  of  the  increase  shall  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  rates  appllcar 
Ue  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3).  Such  per- 
centage shall  be  the  same  for  rates  appllca^ 
Ue  under  each  such  paragraph. 

"(C)  AMorar  or  ABJUsmuir.— The  per- 
centage promulgated  under  subparagraph 
(B)  Shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  to  be  necessary  to  result  tai 
total  revenues  from  tlie  tax  under  this  sec- 
tion duilnc  the  fiscal  year  oonconed  of 
3336.000.000. 

"(e)  I^AsniTT  fOB  Tax.— 

"(1)  QVAUnSD  BASABOOUB  WASTS  KAKAOB- 

MBR  nnxB.— Tbe  tax  Imposed  by  subsection 
(aXl)  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  qualified  hassrdoua  waste  manace- 
ment mdt  at  which  the  taxable  hasardous 
waste  is  reeehrad. 

'  "(3)  CxfOBX  An>  ocBAM  BUMWiw.- Tlie  tax 
tanpoaed  by  subseetlon  (aX3)  shaU  be  paid 
by  tbe  person  exportlns  the  taxable  hasard- 
ous waste  or  the  person  holdlnc  the  pennlt 
Issued  fOr  transport  for  ocean  disposal 
undair  sectkio  103  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Reseateh.  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1973. 

"(d)  Tdb  fOB  Patmxrt  op  Tax.— The  tax 
Imposed  by  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
taxalde  liasardous  waste  shall  be  paid  at 
close  of  the  calendar  quarter  during  which 
the  taxable  haardous  waste  became  subject 
to  tax. 


"(e)  Tax  ob  Othxb  Plagbbbt.— 

"(1)  iMPOSinoB.— There  Is  hereby  imposed 
a  tax  on  the  placement  of  any  taxable  haz- 
ardous waste  In  any  facility  or  location  at 
whidi  such  hasardous  waste  is  not  received 
by  any  unit  or  person  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  Amoubt.— Tbe  amount  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  subsection  shall  be  $20  for 
each  ton  of  hazardous  waste  which  is  taxed, 
adjusted  as  provided  in  paracraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (b). 

"(3)  Pbbsob  uablx.- The  tax  Imposed  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
pladnc  the  taxable  hazardous  waste  In  the 
faculty  (V  location  concerned. 

"(4)    OBBBBATOB    ST0BA4B    FOB    ALLOWABLB 

PBBioo.— The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subaection 
ShaU  not  apply  to  tbe  placement  of  any  tax- 
able hazaidous  waste  on  the  premises  of  the 
generator  thereof  for  a  period  which  does 
not  exceed  the  allowable  generator  aocumu- 
latlim  period. 


"(5)  Not  bboulat 


UBBB    BOUO    WASIB 


DISPOSAL  ACT.— 

"(A)  Small  ooabtitt 
Tlie  tax  impoard  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  small  quantity 
generator  waste. 

"(B)  OiHB  xxoirT  WABTB.-The  tax  tan- 
poaed by  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  idaoement  of  any  taxable  hazardous 
waste  In  any  facility,  vehlde,  or  location  (in- 
cluding any  wastewater  storage  or  treat- 
ment tank)  If  such  placement  is  not.  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sectton. 
required  to  comply  with  permit.  Interim 
stMtus,  or  manifest  requirement  under  sub- 
UUe  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  DIspoaal  Act. 

"(6)  PlATBMBBT  IB  TBHTCIBS  POa  TBABB- 

POBT.— The  tax  «™r"— ^  by  this  subaection 
shall  not  apply  to  the  placement  of  taxalde 
hazardous  waste  in  a  vehicle  whldi  Is  re- 
quired to  transport  such  taxable  hasardous 
waste  to  a  fsdiity  or  person  lefeired  to  In 
paracraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 


"(a)  Rbspobbs  Ubbsb  Sdpbbpdbb.— The 
tax  Impnsfrt  by  section  4691  shall  not  apply 
to  the  receipt  of  taxable  hassidous  waste 
by,  (NT  placement  of  any  taxalde  hazaidous 
waste  in,  any  facility  or  locatloo  In  the 
course  of  carrying  out  any  removal  or  reme- 
dial action  undv  the  ComprehenslTe  Envl- 
nmmental  Response,  Compenaatlon.  and  li- 
ability Act  of  1960  if- 

"(1)  such  removal  or  remedial  action  is 
canied  out  in  aceordaaoe  with  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  or  the  State; 
and 

"(2)  the  release  or  threatened  release 
which  caused  the  removal  or  remedial 
action  occurred  before  October  1, 1965. 


"(b)     IIOVBHBBT     RUMf     CUMSB     IBIBBIM 

Status  Pacilitt.— Tlie  tax  Impoard  by  sec- 
tion 4691(aXl)  shall  not  apply  to  the  receipt 
of  any  taxable  hazardous  waste  in  any  facili- 
ty iiiuiisllin  pursuant  to  a  permit  under  sec- 
tion 3006(a)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(or  under  a  State  program  authorized  under 
section  3006  of  such  Act)  if  such  waste  has 
been  removed,  pursuant  to  any  order  issued 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
from  a  facility  operatinc  pursuant  to  inter- 
im status  under  sectkm  9005(e)  of  such  Act 
which  is  being  closed  pursuant  to  such 
order. 

"(c)  Stdbt  Wastxs.— The  tax  tanposed  by 
section  4961  shall  not  apply  to  the  disposal 
of  any  solid  waste  which  Is  required  to  be 
studied  under  subsection  (f )  or  (p)  of  section 
8003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  unless, 
after  the  completion  of  the  studies,  a  law  is 
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to  tbe  tax 


Wmriwat 


enacted  nibleetliw  ineta 
tapoMd  under  aectloa  4W1. 

"(d)    Cauum    Qomjfib 
TWAiMiHi  Pfrniimit  — 

"(1)  KzaonrKW.— The  tax  Impneeil  bjr  aec- 
tlon  4M1  aban  not  apply  to  any  qnallfled 
VMtcwater  treatment  tecQlty. 

"(S)  Aammamu.  ■■luiiMiiiai  «rm  ao- 
TBOB  e.  itae.— Bffeethrc  Norcmber  8. 19M. 
the  exemptkn  under  paracnvh  (1) 
not  apply  unleee  the  quallf  ed 
treatment  tedlity— 

"(A)  la  In  conpUanoe  with  the  requlre- 
uenU  at  aecttan  a004(oXlXA)  of  tbe  Solid 
Waate  Dtapoeal  Act  (relatlnc  to  minimum 
teehnolotlcal  requlrementa).  or 

"(B)  meeta  tbe  requlremcnU  of  paragraph 
(3).  (3).  or  (4)  of  eeettoB  SOOKJ)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Dl^oeal  Act  (relathic  to  certain  In- 
terim itataa  nrfftee  tmpoumhacnta). 


"(a)  Uommam  to  AaonB  Unxx.- 

"(1)  CUUT  ALLOWB.— Under  refulatloni 
pnaaflMd  by  the  Secretary.  If — 

"(A)  a  tax  under  aecttai  4W1  li  Impoaed 
by  any  penon  «tth  mpect  to  any  quantity 
of  taxable  baaardoua  vaete  (heretimfter  In 
this  eubaectlon  referred  to  as  the  'ftat  tax- 
able event'),  and 

"(B)  a  tax  la  mbaequently  paid  by  any 
under  eectJon  4Ml(a)  (1)  or  (3)  with 
to  eudi  quantity  of  taxable  haxard- 
I  (hereinafter  In  this  wiheertion  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  'aacood  taxable  event'), 
then  a  credit  or  refund  (without  Intereat) 
■ban  be  allowed  to  the  penoo  who  paid  tlM 
tax  at  the  time  of  the  firat  taxaMe  event  In 
the  aawunt  determined  under  paragraph 
(3).  Such  credit  ehall  be  treated  aa  an  over- 
payment of  the  tax  Impoaed  with  reepect  to 
■udi  firat  taxable  event.        

as  provided  in  paiagraph  (3)  with  reepect  to 
underground  fayection  weUa.  the  amount  of 
credit  or  refund  determined  under  thie  para- 
graph with  reepect  to  any  quantity  of  tax- 
able haardoua  waatc  is  the  leeeer  of- 

"(A)  the  tax  taapoaed  with  reepect  to  nich 
quaa^lty  by  riaaon  of  tlie  flrxt  taxable 

0WOKa  Of 

"(B)  tbe  tax  paid  with  reepect  to  ludi 
quantity  by  reasen  of  the 
evoit. 

"(3)  Rmsipt  at 

WBX.-If 

"(A)  a  tax  under  section  4e»l(aXl)  la  tan- 
Ion  any  quantity  of  taxaide  liaxardous 
red  at  a  surface  impoundment 
(first  taxable  event),  and 

"(B)  a  credit  is  allowable  under  parMraph 
(1)  of  tills  subeeetlcn  by  reaaon  of  tlw  re- 
odpt  of  such  quantity  of  taxable  haxardous 
waate  at  an  underground  injection  weO 
(second  taxable  event), 
the  "*««"«t  of  credit  or  refund  determined 
under  thia  paragraph  with  respect  to  such 
quantity  Is  the  amount  by  wlilch  the  tax  tan- 
pooed  with  respect  to  such  quantity  by 
rtaaon  of  the  firat  taxai>le  event  exeeeds  the 
tax  pakl  with  nspect  to  such  qusaHty  by 
I  of  the  sscood  taxable  event 
"(b)  TaBSTMBBT  o>  OtwvnaiOM  or  Tax- 
t  BAXAIBOOa  Wabib.— 

"(1)  CamT  AiLOWB.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if 

"(A)  a  tax  under  section  4«1  Is  paid  by 
any  person  with  respect  to  any  taxable  lua- 
ardous  waste; 

"(B)  no  credit  is  allowable  to  such  person 
under  subsection  (a)  of  Uiis  section  for  tax: 


"(C)  such  taxable  haaardous  waste  Is  sub- 
jected by  such  penon  to  qualified  treatment 
or  converaitHi. 


then  the  tax  paid  by  such  person  with  re- 
spect to  such  **»»»«*»  taaaaidoua  wast*  ahall 
be  allowed  aa  a  credit  or  refund  (without  in- 
terest) to  such  person  in  the  saase  manner 
aa  if  it  ware  an  overpayment  of  tax  Impnaeil 
by  saetlOD  4W1.  If  such  qualified  treatment 
or  converalen  la  completed  before  the  time 
for  payment  of  tha  tax  tanpooed  by  section 
4691.  in  Ueu  of  applying  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, no  tax  ahaD  be  Imp  need  on  such  tax- 
able baaardoua  waste  by  seeUon  4M1. 

"(3)  QvAurna  WAsrawATB  TaxAXimT  va- 
dUTiBB.— NO  credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  suboection  for  treatment  or  oonvetaion 
at  a  quaUflad  wastewater  treataaant  facility. 

"(3)  Uun  TUAniBT.— No  credit  shall  be 
allowed  under  thia  subsection  for  land  treat- 

"(4)  VioLATiosi  or  XTA  BULxa.— The  credit 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
treatment  or  ccnveiaian  whldi  vidlateB  any 
requirement  (other  than  a  procedural  re- 
quirement) of  Federal  or  State  law  rdatlng 
to  the  management  of  taxable  baaardoua 
waste,  <tw»i^mm»ij  any  requirement  In  effect 
under  subsection  (q)  of  eection  3004  of  the 
Solid  Waate  Disposal  Act  (relaUng  to  haa- 
ardous waste  uaed  as  fuel)  or  subeection  (1) 
of  such  section  3004  (relating  to  dust  supres- 
aion). 


MBl  APrUCAnON  OP  TAX  AND  TmnNA- 

noN. 

"(a)  PaoaracnvB  AnucAnoa  or  Tax.— 
Tbe  taxea  bnpoeed  by  section  4M1  sbaU  not 
apply  to  the  receipt  or  placement  of  any 
haaardous  waste  In  any  facility  or  location 
before  January  1,  1000,  or  to  the  export  of 
any  liaaardous  waste  before  January  1. 1906. 

"(b)  nxMniATioii.— The  tax  Impnyd  by 
this  section  shall  not  ap(i|y  to  the  reoUpt  or 
placement  of  any  baaardoua  waate  in  any  fa- 
culty or  location  after  September  30. 1990  or 
to  tbe  export  of  any  haaardous  waste  after 
September  30. 1990. 


"For  purpoeea  of  this  sulKhapter— 

"(1)  TAZAats  ■AXABSoua  WAan.— Tlie  torn 
taxable  baaardoua  waste'  means  haaardous 
waate  which  was  identified  or  listed  under 
section  3001  of  that  Act  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  (and 
which  Is  not  thereafter  removed  from  such 
Identifkatlon  or  listing). 

"(3)  HAiABSoim  WAaiB.— Tlw  term  'haaard- 
ous waste'  has  the  meaning  provided  by  sec- 
tlco  1004  of  the  Solid  Waate  Disposal  Act 
and  the  regulatlona  thereunder.  No  aul>- 
stance  (including  houaahold  waste)  whMi  Is 
not  trsated  aa  a  baaardoua  waste  under  such 
regulations  shaD  be  haaardous  waate  for 
purpoaes  of  this  subchapter. 

"(3)  Smau  qoABTiTT  aonaAToa  wabis.— 
The  term  'anall  quantity  generator  waste' 
meana  waste  which  la  generated  t>y  a  gener- 
ator who  doee  not  generate  more  than  100 
kUogiams  of  haaardous  waste  In  any  ealsn- 
dar  month. 

"(4)  Umaaaaoum  nuacmm  wbx.— The 
term  'underground  Injection  well'  has  the 
Hme  mrnfrg  aa  when  such  term  is  used  In 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Aet  and  the  regu- 
latlona thereunder. 

"(9)  Tom.— Tlie  terra  ton'  means  3.000 
pounds. 

"(6)  AixowABta  oamaATOB  AocmiuLATioii 
raaios.— Tlie  term  'allowable  generator  ac- 
cumulation period'  means  the  period  (allow- 
able under  subtlUe  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act)  during  which  a  generator  of 
haaardous  waste  may  smimulat*  haaardous 
waste  on-eite  without  being  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  under  section  3005  of  that 
Act  (or  under  a  State  program  approved 
under  section  3006  of  that  Aet).  Such  period 
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quaUflad    waatawatar 
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Inciudaa  any 
aeetlan3004(dX6)of 

"(7)  Qoi 
auTT.— The 
treatment  taeUtty' 

treatment  faculty  (Ineludtng  any  surtaoe  tan- 
within  such  a  ftdUty  irtilch 
ttar  during  the  aeo- 
ondary  or  tertiary  phaae  of  biological  treat- 
ment or  which  holds  treated  waatewater 
after  tieatntent  and  before  discharge)— 

"(A)  for  wlilch  a  peimit  under  secthm  403 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  la  tai  off eet:  and 

"(B)  whldi  Is  required  to  ooeaMr  with 
ground  water  monitoring  requirements  gen- 
erally applicable  to  facilltiea  havtaag  permits 
under  section  3006(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
DivoealAet 

"(9)  QuALiPi^  WAiAiwwa  WAan  luuuax- 
uwiT.— Tbe  term  "qualified  haaardous 
unit' means 

"(A)  the  amalleet  area  of  taud  on  or  tai 
whleb  baaardoua  waste  is  placed  (if  such 
waste  is  not  piMSd  in  or  on  a  atructure):  or 

"(B)  if  baaardoua  waste  is  plaeed  in  or  on 
a  structure,  the  structure  in  or  on  whleh 
sudi  waste  is  placed  whldi  Inlataa  tha  baa- 
ardoua waste  within  a  treatment,  storage,  or 
"*'T*— '  fMUity  irtiich  is  operating  pursuant 
to  a  permit  (or  purauant  to  interim  status) 
under  seetian  3006  of  the  Solid  Waste  DIs- 
poeal  Act  or  under  a  State  program  author- 
laed  undsr  section  3006  of  sueb  Act. 

"(9)  QoAunxD  TBSAnimiT  oa  ooavm- 
sioai.— 

"(A)  Chakob  wmni  i-tbab.- The  term 
•quaUfied  treatment  or  conversion'  means 
treatment  or  oonverrion  of  any  taxable  haa- 
ardous waste  which  is  completed  within  1 
year  after  receipt  or  placement  of  such 
waate  at  the  fbat  fftelll^  or  location  when 
a  tax  waa  taapoaed  on  such  receipt  or  place- 
ment under  section  4691. 

"(B)  TBBATmnT  oa  ooavaaaioii.- The 
term  'treatment  or  ctmversian'  meana  any 
method,  tedmlque.  or  iiioteas.  which 
changes  taxable  haaardous  waste  taito  a  sub- 
stance which  is  no  longer  a  taxable  haaard- 
ous  waate. 

"(C)  TBBAanaT  bulbb.— The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  rules  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph  taicluding  rulea  for  determining 
the  application  of  the  1-ycar  period  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (A)  to  funirfble  quantities 
haaardous  waste  whicb  are  not  sepiarately 
Identified  prior  to  treatment  or  oonveiaion. 

"(10)  LAm  TBBAntBirT.— The  tenn  'land 
treatment'  means  the  medication  of  waate 
onto,  or  the  iucoiporation  of  waste  taito.  the 
soil  surface. 
-aw.  «M.  tMCOm».  BTATBHim.  AND  BCIVBNS. 

"(a)  In  Obhbbal.— Every  person  subject  to 
tD^Tt^iaw  under  this  subchapter  shaQ  keep 
records,  render  such  statements,  make  such 
returns,  and  comply  with  nilee  and  regula- 
the  Secretary  may  preecribe  to 
It.  payment,  and  ool- 
lection  of  Uie  taxes  tanpoeed  by  section  4691. 

"(b)  OraxB  RaooBiMKBBPnro.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  ■nvironnental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Coipe 
of  Bngineen  to  ensure  that  reoorda,  state- 
ments, and  returns  required  to  l>e  kept,  ren- 
dered, and  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
oonalstent.  to  the  extent  possible,  with  the 
reports  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  title  ZIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act),  and  the 
Marine  Protection.  Reeeareh.  and  Sanctuar- 
iea  Act  of  1973.  The  Secretary  may  require 
any  person  who  is  required  to  maintain 
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331(bXl)    Of 


I  RespoBBk  Compc 
ity  Act  oflMO  (idattaig  to 
Haaardous  Subslknce  Supetfund)  la 
ed  by  striking  ^  "sectlan  4611  or  4661" 
and  taiaerting  tai  |lieu  thereof  "aeetlan  4611. 
4661.  or  4691". 

(c)  CtmcAL  AuBNMiBNr.— Tbe  table  of 
subdiapten  for  Chapter  38  of  such  Code  la 
■miMtorf  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  it^B: 

I  D-Wabib  Bm  Tas". 


ITB.BIC.— 

—The 

take  effect  on  January 


(d) 

(1)  In 
by  this 
1.1966. 

(3)  Slum.  00.4- 

nON  or  WABIB 

1.  1066.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Oon- 
the  progress  betaig  made  in 
plementBtinn  of  the 
warte  end  tax  tahpoaed  by  snbrtiaptrr  D  of 
chapter  36  of  th^  Internal  Revaona  Code  of 
1964  (as  added  bf  this  seettDB). 

(B)     ALSMNAItVB     WA8IB     OB    TAX.- Not 

later  than  Janu^  1. 1967,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaury  staUl  submit  to  the  Cmgrem 
his  reoonunend^teOB  (U  >n7>  'c  •  *■■*« 
end  tax  which —  , 

(I)  would  ral^  an  amount  of  revenue 
equivalent  to  ttc  anticipated  revenue  from 
the  waate  end  tak  tanpoeed  by  such  subdiap- 
terD.  and  I 

(II)  ia  rtsslgnril  to  disooursce  the  disposal 
of  haaardous  wsatee  tai  enviranmentally  un- 
sound manners  I  (and  to  acwanplish  this 
result  with  nuudmum  administrative  feaai- 
bOlty). 

(3)  RBOOsaaabATioNs 
WABiBs.— In  the  tese  of  any 
which  is  not  ■  taxable 
within  the  meaning  of  sectkm  469M1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  if  the  Ad- 
mtailstrator  of  ibe  Bnviremnsntal  Protec- 
tion Agency  Ils^  or  identifies  aoeh  waate 
under  aectlaB  3601  of  the  BoUd  Waste  Dis- 
pooal  Act  after  January  1. 196B.  the  Adndn- 
latrator  shall  <multanaously  tranantt  to 
Congrsm  his  I'^conuiwrndatlooa 
the  taxation  o^  such  waate 
4691  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
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Both  on^ite  and  off-aite  disposal  woukl  be 
subject  to  the  tax.  EPA  esMmates  that  85 
of  all  haaardous  waste  dlspoaal 
I  flD4ltc.  typically  in  large  surface  tan- 
I  or  injection  wdls. 

WHAT  ABB  TBB  TAX  BATBB? 

All  f ocma  of  land  disposal  except  taijectlon 
wdta  woukl  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  930  per 
ton.  Tbe  630  rate  would  ap^  to  landfOls. 
dtaposal  aurfbee  impoundments,  waate  piles, 
and  land  treatment  Hie  $30  rate  also  covera 
the  export  of  hsaardous 
;  treated  or  dlq>oeed  of  in 
violatlan  of  RCRA  permlta. 

The  ^*i— — '  of  haaardous  wastes  In  un- 
derground taUeetian  weUs  would  be  taxed  at 
a  rate  a<  $5  per  ton. 

OPHAZABOOVS 
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WKAT  ABOOT IB8A1 

WAan? 

The  bill  provides  that  wastes  rendered 
nonbaaardoiM  by  RCRA  standards  witUn 
one  year  of  receipt  at  the  TBD  facility 
would  receive  fuD  crettt  against  the  tax. 
tUa  credit  would  cover  such  treatment 
prooesaes  as  incineration,  recyding.  and  the 
neutraltaation  of  corrosive  adds. 
Wastewater  treatment  under  Clean  Water 
Aet  peraBlta  would  not  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

Any  waste  that  remains  haaardous  after 
twelve  nwy^*««  of  treatment  would  be  taxed. 
This  ptovWon  is  intended  to  prevent 
"paeudo-teeatment"  (sudi  aa  solar  evaporar 
tion  ponds)  to  avoid  the  tax. 

RfftifitfT  ttam  any  treatment  procem  that 
are  land  iWsiinerrl  would  lie  subject  to  Uie 
tax.  The  tax  alao  would  apply  retroaettvdy 
to  any  waate  treated  in  violation  of  permit 
vedfleatlona. 

or  WASTB  ABB  TATABIX? 


All  wastes  r'rTT****^  as  haaardous  under 
the  Resource  Conaervatian  and  Recovery 
Aet  at  tbe  ttane  thia  waate-end  tax  legiatar 
tion  is  enacted  into  law  would  be  taxable. 
These  Indude  toxic  as  wdl  as  characteristic 
waatea  that  are  Ignltahlp,  conosive.  or  reac- 
tive. 


Quaaiioaa  and  Answbbb  About 
Haiabboub  Wabib  RBDUuriuH  Act 


wbOpatb 


IAX» 


The  tax  ti  collected  from  the  owners  and 
operators  of  treatment,  storage  and  dispoeal 
facmtiea  (T8D)|  pomittad  under  the  Re- 
source Consenktlon  and  Recovery  Aet 
(RCRA).  All  tfaardouB  waatea  regulated 
under  RCRA  mpst  be  taken  to  a  permitted 
TSDtadli^. 

According  to  SPA.  there  are  4J1S  of  these 
off-dte  m-eite  tadlltles  currently  tai  oper- 
ation. Ntaiety-ftte  percent  of  all  treatment, 
storage,  and  disposal  takes  place  at  only  340 
facilities. 

WBAT  TTPBB  op  ^ABH  OnPOBAIi  ABB  TAXABU? 

All  forms  of  lland  dtavosal  regulated  by 
RCRA  would  b^  taxable,  taidudtaig  landfUls. 
surface  tanpouddmenU  uaed  tar  dinwasl. 
and  taijectlon  wells.  The  tax  alao  would 
apply  to  land  trHtment.  ocean  dimaaal.  and 
the  export  of  hBardous  waste. 

The  tax  would  apply  to  any  wastes  treated 
or  disposed  of  tai  violation  of  RCRA  permlta. 


THXTAX? 

All  haaardous  wastes  not  covered  by 
RCRA's  regulatory  fnunewvnk  are  exempt 
from  the  tax.  Examples  indude  small  gmor- 
ator  waatea.  mtaiing  waste,  the  temporary 
on-atte  storage  of  haaardous  waate  (90-day 
Itanlt).  and  the  discharge  of  effluents  per- 
mitted under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Waate  removed  from  a  Superfund  site  to  a 
pendtted  land  disposal  facility  would  not 
be  taxed,  in  order  to  help  keep  down  the 
oost  of  deanup.  While  it  would  be  mora  ap- 
iw^riate  to  destroy  Superfund  wastee  than 
to  ahift  them  to  another  land  dispoeal  facili- 
ty, the  dioloe  of  cleanup  method  under  the 
program  ahould  be  determined  imder  guide- 
Unee  provided  by  Congrees.  rather  than 
through  waste-end  tax  policy. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  existing  disposal 
sites  an  erpectart  to  doee.  due  to  their  tai- 
abOlty  to  meet  mon  stringent  operating  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  Congrem  during  re- 
authorlHtian  of  RCRA.  Wastes  removed 
from  these  doaed  sites  to  permitted  facili- 
tlea  would  not  be  taxed.  As  with  the  exdu- 
slon  for  Bupofund  wastes,  the  rationale  is 
to  avoid  creating  obatades  to  compliance 
with  RCRA  regulations. 

HiKa  aavaaua  wouto  thb  tax  baibb? 


The  tain  would  raiae  an  esUmated  $386 
million  per  year,  a  figure  based  on  data  de- 
rived fttMB  EPA  and  the  Chemical  Manuf ac- 
turen  Aasodatten.  The  revenue  esttanated  is 
ealeulatad  bdow: 


All  volume  estimates  are  expressed  In 
metric  tons,  while  the  tax  is  based  on  Big- 
lish  tons  (Metric  TonsrEhgllsh  Tons«l.l:l). 
The  volume  data  Is  taken  from  EPA's 
Westat  Survey,  except  for  dinweal  Im- 
poundment figures,  which  are  derived  from 
a  survey  conducted  by  tbe  Chemical  Menu- 
facturera  Association. 

now  WOOIS  TRB  TAX  BB  PAID? 

Tbe  tax  would  be  paid  by  the  TBD  fkdlity 
CO  a  quarterly  basis  upon  receipt  of  haxaid- 
OUB  waste.  A  full  credit  would  be  provided 
for  all  wastes  rendered  nonhasardous  by 
lnaliiMiil  within  13  montha  of  receipt  at 
the  facility.  To  avoid  double  taxation.  fuU 
credit  would  be  provided  for  waste  moving, 
from  one  unit  or  facility  to  another. 

HOW  WOUUt  THB  TAX  BB  ABIUNISIBBBD? 

RCRA  requires  that  aU  of  f -site  disposal  be 
recorded  on  a  manifest,  and  on-aite  dispoeal 
on  an  operating  log.  In  addition,  all  waste 
dl^yoeal  facilities  are  required  to  prepare  a 
oomprehenaive  biennial  report  listing  the 
Mimunt  Miri  typiM  at  w—te  hmHlwd 

These  dormwmts  wUl  provide  tbe  basis  for 
record-keeping  under  the  tax.  The  Mil  di- 
rects tbe  IRS  to  refine  further  the  report- 
ing system  for  tax  puipoaes.  An  EPA  study 
has  condiidrd-  "Althou^  changes  to  the 
existing  reporting  and  Inf oraaation  systems 
are  necessary  to  inovide  data  on  an  annual 
basis  for  all  facilities,  these  changes  are  not 
likely  to  impoae  a  lairge  incremental  Imiden 
on  the  regulated  community,  the  states,  or 
EPA." 


WOULD  THB  TAX  BATl 

TO  BBDOCa  WASTB  DISPOSAL? 

Tes.  An  EPA  study  found  that  a  waste-oid 
tax  would  have  a  significant  effect  in  shift- 
taig  waste  to  treatment  Relatively  low  tax 
ratee  provide  a  substantial  incentive  to 
reduce  bl^  vidume  dl^wsal  of  Uquld 
wastes.  This  is  due  to  tlie  economies  of  scale 
that  can  lie  realised  In  treating  large  vol- 
umes of  waste. 

For  exsmple.  the  EPA  study  estimated 
that  at  a  $5  per  ton  rate,  about  a  quarter  of 
all  wastes  now  injected  in  deep  wells  could 
be  rendered  nonhasardous  through  treat- 
ment principally  by  neutraliziiig  coirosive 
and  reactive  wastes. 

ABB  THB  OOALS  OP  WASTB  BBDOCTION  AND  BAIS- 

nrc  BBVBBua  pboh  thb  wasib-bhd  tax  coa- 

TBADICTOBT? 

Both  objectives  can  lie  accommodated  If 
the  revenue  projections  for  the  waste-end 
tax  are  iMsed  on  the  most  craiservative  esti- 
mates possible. 

For  this  reason,  a  numtier  of  waste  man- 
agement activities  that  would  be  subject  to 
the  tax— and  would  produce  some  reve- 
nues—deliberately were  excluded  flora  the 
revenue  estimates  because  they  are  difficult 
to  quantify.  They  tavdude  wastes  "stored"  tai 
the  land  f tn-  longer  than  the  RCRA  90-day 
limit  wastes  "treated"  for  longer  ttian  13 
months,  and  wastes  taxed  because  of  a  viola- 
ti<m  of  treatment  or  disposal  peimlts. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  automatic 
upward  adjustmoit  of  tbe  rates  for  any  year 
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tax  revtnues  fell 


in  which  the  waste-end 
■bort  of  projectlona. 

Thto  prorWon  is  similar  to  that  included 
by  the  acbnlnlstnUlon  in  its  Superfund  reau- 
thoriiatlan  propoaaL 

WRT  TAX  aair  will  nuacnoir? 
An  eatimated  32  million  tons  of  tuoardous 
wastca  an  Injected  Into  deep  wells  every 
year,  maklnc  this  method  the  larteat  source 
of  land  disposal  In  use  today.  While  little  is 
known  about  the  deep  wells,  the  available 
evidence  sunests  cause  for  concern  about 
the  environmental  side-effecu  of  this  tech- 
nology- 
Leaks  at  Chemical  Waste  ICanacement's 
deep  wells  In  Vickery.  Ohio  prompted  the 
state  EPA  to  slap  two  fines  totallliw  $16 
million  on  the  site  operators.  The  rupture  of 
an  injection  well  in  Preaque  Isle.  Pennsylva- 
nia led  to  the  possible  contamination  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  to  the  site's  placement  on 
the  Superfund  National  Priority  List.  The 
industry  trade  Journal  Chemical  Week  has 
warned  about  the  potential  hasards  of  deep 
weO  injectioit 

The  lower  rate  of  $5  per  ton  for  injection 
wella  provided  by  the  bill  compensates  for 
the  fact  that  wastes  must  be  diluted  to  be 
suitable  for  this  method  of « 


war  watnoiam  a  mrr-wnoHT  basis? 

Wastes  with  a  hlcber  water  content  are 
not  neceasarUy  "better"  than  solid  wastes. 
Liquid  wastes  are  more  mobile,  more  liable 
to  move  into  groundwater,  and  leas  suscepti- 
ble to  containment  through  land  disposal 

The  practical  effect  of  a  dry-weight  tax 
would  be  to  reduce  drastically  revenues 
from  injection  wells.  Fbr  example,  the  non- 
water  content  of  injected  wastes  ranges 
from  1  to  5  percent  of  total  volume.  A  $M 
per  ton  dry-weight  tax  would  raise  as  UtUe 
as  SO  cenU  per  ton  on  a  wet-weight  basis 
from  wastes  injected  into  underground 
wells. 

An  EPA  study  concluded  that  a  dry- 
weight  tax  would  be  more  complex  to  ad- 
minister and  take  longer  to  implement  than 
a  wet-weight  tax.  Am  a  result,  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impoarible  to  predict  revenues  from  a 
dry-weight  tax. 

The  same  EPA  study  found  that  the  high 
cost  of  — —r'j'^  ($35  to  $70  per  barrel)  for 
non-water  content  would  make  the  tax  pro- 
hibitively expensive  for  small  business 

wnx  A  WAan-BR»  tax  xwoouaAia  illbqal 

DISrOSAL? 

EPA  compared  states  with  waste-end 
taxes  to  those  without  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  reported  incidence  of  midnight  dump- 
ing increased  with  the  tax.  The  study  found 
no  such  correlation. 

EPA  has  indicated  that  a  waste-end  tax 
could  help  refine  the  existing  data  on  the 
treatment,  storage  and  disposal  of  hasard- 
ous  waste.  The  data  oould  be  used  by  both 
the  ntS  and  EPA  to  target  subsequent  per- 
mitting and  enforcement  activities. 

■AVE  sTAix-WAais-am  taxb  PBODOCB)  thi 
inoncTD? 


In  the  summer  of  19M.  EPA  conducted  a 
survey  of  the  waste  end  tax  programs  in 
eight  states. 

In  six  statea.  waste-end  taxes  had  generat- 
ed 71  to  90  percent  of  projections:  in  two 
states,  revenues  were  ahead  of  projections. 
(For  pesipecttve.  the  Superfund  feedstock 
tax  has  reaUaed  78  to  84  percent  of  revenue 
projections). 

EPA  found  that  previously  reported  short- 
falls In  initial  revenues  from  waste-end 
taxas  were  due  primarily  to  Inadequate  data 
on  actual  waste  volumes,  overall  economic 


recearton  during  the  startup  period,  failure 
to  account  accurately  for  the  oost  of  tax  ex- 
emptions, and  lack  of  programmatic  re- 
sources during  startup. 

SuiiiiABT  or  Paoxmag  Hasabhous  Wasr 
Rnocno>  Act 

TAXABUPAamS 

Owners  and  operators  of  Subtitle  C  RCRA 
permitted  "TBD"  faellltlea.  According  to 
EPA.  there  are  4J18  of  theae  offUte  and 
onsite  disposal  facilities  currently  In  oper- 
ation, and  00  percent  of  all  treatment,  stor- 
age, and  disposal  takea  place  at  just  240  fa- 
culties. 


All  forms  of  land  diapoaal  indndlng  sur- 
face impoundments,  underground  inJactioos 
wells,  and  landfllla.  Any  treatment  technolo- 
gy. Including  land  treatment,  that  doea  not 
render  waste  nonhaaardous  wtthln  one  year. 
The  export  of  banrdous  waste.  The  ocean 
disposal  of  haaaidouB  waste. 
xxmFTiows 

All  treatment  methods  that  render  waste 
nonhaaardous  within  one  year.  Waste-water 
treatment  fadlitiea  permitted  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  AH  wastes  excluded  from 
RCRA's  regulatory  framework.  Waste  re- 
moved from  a  Superfund  site  to  a  permitted 
land  disposal  fadlity.  Waste  moved  from  ex- 
isting sites  dosed  under  RCRA. 

TAX  BATH 

$10  per  ton  for  aU  forms  of  land  disposal, 
export,  and  ocean  disposal  $B  per  ton  for 
the  underground  Injection  of  haiardous 
waste. 

AnmnsTBATioii 

The  tax  Is  collected  only  from  facility  op- 
erators, using  existing  RCRA  manifests  and 
operating  logs  to  monitor  taxable  and  non- 
taxable events. 

The  tax  is  collected  on  a  "wet  weight" 
basis,  so  as  to  streamline  adminlst.ratlon  and 
to  guarantee  a  steady  flow  of  revenue. 

BBVBnn  PBBOICTABILITT 

This  waste  end  tax  is  expected  to  raise 
$380  million  a  year,  based  on  the  latest 
available  data  on  tiie  amount  of  waste  that 
Is  land  disposed.  The  Ull  contains  a  provi- 
sion mandating  an  increase  In  the  rate 
should  the  tax  faD  short  of  Its  revenue  goal. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  Mk  unanimous 
c<»aaent  that  we  misht  proceed  m  If  in 
momlnc  Iwigliiegg 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFlC'£R  With- 
out objectlan.  It  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDINO  OJfFlCUi.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


ISRAEL'S  TREATMENT  OF 
PRISONERS  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  learned  with  the  arrival  of 
today's  New  Toi^  Times  that  the  VA 
Department  of  State  has  charsed  that 
the  State  of  Israel  had  apparently  vio- 
lated the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  which  it 
hss  taken  during  fluting  in  Lebanon 
and  Is  moving  to  facilities  in  Israel  at 
this  time. 

The  State  Department  said  that 
Israel  "is  prohibited  regardless  of 
motive"  under  the  terms  of  the 
Fourth     Geneva     Convention.     The 


report  in  the  Times  goes  on  to  state 
that  "The  Convention  deals  with 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  the  obliga* 
tion  of  occupying  powers." 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  general  confusion  in  these  matters 
in  the  Department  of  State.  I  do  not 
.think  so.  There  Is  nonetheless  a  confu- 
sion reflected  In  this  news  report  be- 
cause the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention 
which  was  signed  on  August  12,  1949. 
is  "The  Goieva  Convention  relative  to 
the  protection  of  civilian  perstms  in 
time  of  war." 

The  relevance  of  this  charge  is  at 
least  twofold.  First,  this  is  not  the  flrst 
time  that  the  TJJB.  Government  has 
chosen  to  direct  this  accusation 
against  the  State  of  Israel.  In  the 
other  instance,  it  was  done  In  a  most 
formal  and  legal  setting,  a  setting  in 
which  actions  are  taken  that  have  con- 
sequences in  international  law.  which 
is  to  say  the  Security  Cbunefl  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  March  1980.  the  United  States 
voted  with  the  unanimous  couneU  to 
find  Israel  in  "gross  violation"  of  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  with 
regard  to  settlement  of  Israeli  dtlaens 
on  the  West  Bank  of  that  part  of  the 
Jordan  River. 

At  that  time.  Israel  became  the  first 
country  ever  to  be  found  guilty  by  any 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  of  violat- 
ing the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention, 
and  there  was  at  least  some  interest 
aroused  into  Just  what  this  convention 


I  wish.  Mr.  President.  I  could  on  this 
very  short  notice— which  I  have  felt 
compelled  to  use  because  the  Senate  Is 
about  to  go  out  of  aossion  for  almost 
another  2  sedts-^rovide  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  account  of  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention.  But  I  be- 
lieve I  can  provide  one  that  will  serve, 
and  which  Is  essfinfislly  accurate. 

The  origins  of  the  agreement  go 
back  to  the  1907  Hague  Cmvention  on 
Belligerent  Occupation,  which  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  protection  of 
civilians  during  the  time  of  war,  and 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1929  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 


Time  passed,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
Second  World  War  took  place,  spedfl- 
caUy  the  horrors  of  Nasi  occupation  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  most  es- 
pecially Poland,  where  the  major  ex- 
termination camps  were  established. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Allied  victory  in 
World  War  n.  a  number  of  German 
officials  were  tried  at  Nuremberg  for 
war  crimes  and  were  found  guilty. 
Some  were  imprisoned:  some  were  exe- 
cuted and  srane  were  not  executed,  the 
assertion  being  that  individuals  are  re- 
sponsible under  international  law  for 
the  acts  of  their  Government. 

Afterwards— in  the  period  that  also 
saw  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, when  it  was  thought  that  inter- 
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1  organtetkm  held  the 
italnlng  tlw  peace 
As  part  of  this  effort, 
to  recodify,  to 
I  ynM  i>ossiW<i.  the  coo- 
law  that  had 
In  the  Hague  Oon- 
into  account  the  ex- 
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national  law  I 
best  hope 
Just  establlsl 
it  was  deemed 
the  extent 
ventlonal  Int 
been  first 
ventlons. 

traordlnary.  uliprecedented.  thereto- 
fore untanaginfUe  behavior  of  the 
Nasi  Oamnaaiat  during  Worid  War 
n.  The  Fourth  iGeneva  Convention  ac- 
cordingly made  provision  tar  what 
were  called  vrnve  breaches,  making 
them  liable  a^  individuals  for  their 
conduct  Just  ai  states  were  KaUe  for 
theirs,  althouisi  states  were  not  put 
under  the  cateiory  of  entitles  eavtMe 
of  grave  breaelKs. 

This  was  unierrtood  to  be.  and  le- 
gitimately was^  a  retroactive  attempt 
to  declare  the  Conduct  of  the  Nails  in 
Poland.  CsechdOovakla.  and  nance  as 
having  not  J|uit  been  reprehensible, 
but  crtanlnaL  Tbere  was  no  attempt  to 
make  It  opply  tatroaeMvdy  to  any  In- 
dividuals. It  slbply  said  that  this  Is 
the  Judvnent  :of  the  world  on  that 
conduct  and  wPl  be  the  Judgment  of 
the  world  on  afy  such  future  conduct. 

Mr.  Presldeni.  It  tai  the  great  and  ul- 
timate irony  and  corruption  of  the 
Geneva  Convehtlons  that  of  all  the 
of  the'world.  in  aU  the  wars. 
of  belligerency  and  violence 
that  have  ocdured  since  1949.  only 
one  nation  hasi  ever  been  found  guflty 
of  the  Fourtl  Geneva  Convention. 
That  is  Isra^ 

Even  ss  the  iSovlets  in  their  iHopa- 
ganda  declare'  Zkmism  a  form  of 
racism,  and  co^otantly  assert  that  the 
iiisMSfrf  at  BaU  Tar  was  a  collabora- 
tion between  ttw  SS  and  the  Zionists, 
even  so.  they  c6uld  never  have  expect- 
ed the  triunm^  ^  oeeing  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Slate  not  once  but  now 
twice  assert  what  they  have  diarged. 
which  Is  thati  Isrseli  behavior  faUs 
under  a  statute  designed  to  ivohlbtt 
Nsal  behavkH'.  I 

The  Ue.  Mr.  |>residait.  is  stoking  In. 
The  language  has  been  oonruiited.  The 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  are  more  and 
more  accused  qt  perpetrating  the  same 
crimes  which  1^  summariae  under  the 
term  of  "Hdlo^ust." 

It  is  not  as  f  this  has  not  been  no- 
ticed. We  have  called  attention  to  this 
over  and  over.  In  1980.  the  XJJB.  Gov- 
emmeat  voted  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  find  Israel  tin  gross  violation  of  a 
convention  tbnt  made  Auschwlta  a 
crime— perversely  charging  that  the 
construction  df  apartment  buUdlngs 
within  sight  ok  the  dty  of  Jerusalem 
somehow  was  vie  moral  or  legal  equiv- 
alent of  the  #ss  chambers  at  Ausch- 
wlta. I 

In  1980.  there  was  a  generalised 
outcry.  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
called  to  heatfngs  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  There  was  much 
discussion  abdut  whether  there  had 
been  some  mitunderstanding  or  some 
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dlf  Acuity  In  communication.  Tet  no 
effort  was  made  to  withdraw  or  revise 
or  revcBM  American  agreement  to  the 
propotfttlon.  to  state  that  In  fact  our 
country  (Ud  not  agree.  If  there  had 
been  a  confusion  in  the  instructions 
given  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UJT..  we 
could  have  said  that,  whatever  the 
vote  at  the  Security  CouncO  table  was. 
the  United  States  did  not  intend  to 
vote  that  way  and  does  not  believe 
that.  But  we  did  not  make  any  such  at- 
tempt. 

Now.  5  years  later,  we  repeat  It. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  State  Department  to  have  lev- 
eled this  diaige.  What  is  more,  it  is 
not  loglcaL  I  cannot  suppose  a  court 
would  In  any  way  sustain  the  charge 
or  at  one  level  even  admit  it. 

There  Is  behind  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion the  presumption  of  a  European- 
type  conflict  in  which  armies  in  uni- 
form are  engaged  in  combat  one  with 
the  other,  the  treatment  of  civilians 
by  uniformed  Nads  being  so  unprece- 
deirted.  so  without  imagined  oonse- 
quenoes.  that  Uie  oonventl^  rather 
avoided  the  lame  of  irregular  warfare. 

For  the  Department  of  State  should 
have  said,  with  reference  to  this 
wedc's  transfer  of  prisoners,  that  a 
state  of  belligerency  exists  in  southern 
Lebanon,  and  Uiat  if  we  have  any  ar- 
guments with  the  conduct  of  the  Is- 
raeli forces,  we  do  so  under,  not  the 
fourth,  but  the  third  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, irtilch  has  to  do  with  the  treat- 
ment et  prisoners  of  war. 

Ftom  every  photogn4>h  we  have 
seen.  I  think  we  imderstand  the  Israe- 
lis have  taken  into  custody  young  men 
of  fluting  age.  of  an  age  to  bear  arms. 
Tliey  have  removed  some  of  them  to 
Israel.  Just  ss  we  brought  German 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  United  States 
durtaig  World  War  IL  They  have  put 
them  into  facilities  where  they  are  de- 
tained. They  are  being  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  wa^.  Nobody  is  being  shot: 
nobody  is  being  tortured:  nobody  is 
being  starved.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Is- 
raelis are  withdrawing  from  the  area 
in  quesOon  and  having  difficulty  doing 
so  predsely  because  young  men 
dressed  in  dvUlan  clothes  are  attack- 
ing and  killing  their  soldiers. 

It  is  as  prisoners  of  war  that  these 
young  men  are  being  treated,  and  it  is 
In  the  mtne  general  context  of  a  situa- 
tion In  which  violent  conflict  takes 
place  between  groups  that  are  not  reg- 
ular armed  forces  of  a  national  govern- 
ment with  uniforms,  bat  are  nonethe- 

^  In  some  ways  even  more  violent. 

I  was  on  the  beachhead  at  Beirut  in 
the  autunm  of  1983  Just  before  the  de- 
parture of  our  Marines  from  there.  I 
have  never  seen  the  extent  of  the  ar- 
tillery exchange  taking  place  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  Just  above 
Beirut  and  down  into  Beirut. 

Not  the  largest  barrage  In  history, 
certainly,  but  a  continued  artillery 
duel  with  great  consequmces  to  be 
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in  the  exploskms  and  the  debris 
and  the  smoke  and  dust  in  the  air  and 
the  guns,  some  of  them,  not  3  or  4 
miles  offshore,  off  the  beachhead. 

Tet  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  was 
a  single  artillery  crew  among  those  at- 
taddng  the  UjS.  Marines  there  in  uni- 
form. Tet  they  were  in  every  reject 
belligerent  and  engaged  in  rather  com- 
plicated forms  of  belligerency. 

The  question  is:  Why  does  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  In  the 
face  of  the  self-evident  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  is  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  withdrawing  from  a 
sector  of  another  country  in  which 
they  have  been  in  belligerent  occupan- 
cy, as  law  would  have  that  term,  dte 
this  Foiutii  Geneva  Convention, 
which  is  bound  to  be  repuldve  to  the 
sensibtllties  of  anyone  who  knows  its 
origin  and  the  occupation  which 
brought  It  into  existence.  This  state- 
ment, in  effect.  sssoriat<^  the  United 
States  with  the  most  obscene  un- 
truths—lies— about  the  State  of  Israel 
which  we  have  heard  from  the  Soviet 
Union  snd  its  allies  over  the  last 
decade.  Why  does  the  Department  of 
State  repeat  it? 

Has  the  United  States  ever  chosen  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  conduct  of 
Vidziam  in  Cambodia  in  the  ccmtext 
of  the  Fourth  Geneva  ConventUm? 
No. 

Has  the  United  States  ever  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  conduct  of  Iran  in 
the  ccmtext  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention?  No. 

Has  the  United  States  ever  raised 
the  issue  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention with  reject  to  any  country— 
anywhere— save  the  State  of  Israel? 
To  the  extent  that  I  am  aware,  the 
answer  Is  "No." 

In  that  dtuation,  Mr.  Preddent,  one 
is  moved  to  ask:  What  does  the  State 
Department  Intend  by  this?  Why  are 
they  treating  this  one  country  so  dif- 
ferently from  others?  Why  do  they 
make  chsrges  which  are  not  necessary 
and  are  not  sustainable? 

The  persons  in  question  are  mani- 
festly not  dvHians,  protected  in  time 
of  war  by  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. The  young  men  we  see  in  the 
photographs  are  dearly  capable  of 
armed  behavior  and  belligerent  behav- 
ior. They  are  not  being  mistreated  and 
not  being  detained  any  longer  than 
one  expects  in  a  period  in  which  the 
Israelis  are  going  to  be  able  to  remove 
themsdves  altogether  from  Lebanon. 
The  difficulties  of  this  whole  experi- 
ence no  one  need  question.  But  the 
persistence  with  which  the  State  De- 
partment brbigs  up  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention  argues  either  an 
utter  ladi  of  sendbility  as  to  the  invli- 
cations  of  that  charge,  or  a  cmnplapen- 
cy  and  willingness  that  the  charge  be 
made.  Whichever  it  is.  Mr.  Presidoit. 
it  has  to  be  regretted  and  should  be  re- 
jected. 
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I  would  hope  we  might  hemr  fran 
the  Department  In  this  matter.  I  shall 
send  these  remaps  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  ask  If  he  would  not  see  that 
some  revonse  is  in  order.  I  shall  put 
the  response  in  the  Cokcbbsiokal 
RacosD.  And  I  shall  then  take  the 
matter  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  see  if  they  do  not  ccmsid- 
er  this  a  subject  sppropriate  for  fur- 
ther inquiry.  Once  was  shameful, 
twice  becomes  a  pattern  of  disgrace. 

I  ssk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  report,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas.  along  with  the  excerpts  from 
the  relevant  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooBO.  as  follows: 

[Fran  the  New  York  Ttanes.  Apr.  4.  IMS] 

DinTB>  Statib  Aocma  Issail  or  Violatom 

Pact  oa  Bman  Cwtm 

(By  Bemsnl  Owertanan) 

WASHnonw.  AprU  M.— The  Resgsn  Ad- 
mlniitnitlnfi  Mid  today  that  Isael  had  ap- 
parently vlalated  an  International  acree- 
raent  on  Tuesday  when  it  trauafeiied  1.100 
Letaneae  detataieea  from  aouthem  Lebanon 
toIsraeL 

The  State  Department  nid  the  transfer  of 
the  Lebanese  (ran  the  Anaar  detention 
eamp  to  the  territory  of  the  "oocupytas 
power"— larael— "la  prohibited  regardleH  of 
BOtlve"  under  the  terma  of  the  Fourth 
Qeneva  Convention  of  1M9.  The  convention 
deals  with  treatment  of  prlwners  and  the 
ohUgatlona  of  occupying  powera. 

In  Jeruialem.  a  Foreicn  lllniatry  cpokea- 
man  said  the  detainees  transf erred  to  larael 
had  been  aooorded  an  the  prlvOetea  due 
prlaanera  of  war  under  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tion, although  he  said  they  did  not  qualify 
for  that  status. 

CRAaOSB  AUG  ST  BSD  CBOSa 

The  if  rtlon  by  the  State  Department 
today  waa  its  flnt  crHldam  of  Ivael's  ac- 
tlona  in  southern  Lebanon  alnoe  the  laraells 
betan  to  withdraw  their  troops  earlier  this 


Similar  eharses  agatawt  brad  were  leveled 
today  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Croat  In  Geneva. 

On  Tueaday.  the  Israelis  began  disman- 
tling the  Ansar  camp,  moving  1,100  prlaon- 
ers  to  a  detention  camp  In  IsraeL  The  toaell 
Army  Indicated  on  Tueaday  that  these  de- 
tainees, whom  it  characterised  as  the  most 
violent  of  the  prlsoneri.  had  been  "tempo- 
rarily" transferred  there  so  as  not  to  impede 
further  Isradl  withdrawals. 

ABOUT  TIO  rSISOaSSS  ABB  VBBKD 

About  750  other  prlaonera  were  freed  by 
the  laraells  today  after  being  taken  to  a 
town  near  Tyre. 

Most  of  the  prlaonera  held  in  the  camp 
were  Shllte  Moaiems  and  the  others  Sunnl 
Moalenw  and  Palestlntaa.  Moat  were  aald  to 
have  been  arrested  by  the  Israelis  for  "secu- 
rity vltriatlona,"  aeoordlng  to  military 
sources  in  IsraeL 

"We've  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  applies 
to  sreas  of  Lebanon  under  Israeli  occupa- 
tton."  the  statement  sakL  "According  to  the 
convention,  protected  persons  are  to  be  de- 
tained only  wlthtai  the  occupied  territory. 
Their  tranafcr  to  the  torttory  of  the  oocu- 


pying   power   la   prohibited   regardless   of 
motive. 

"It  sppeara  that  Israel's  actions  sre  incon- 
sistent with  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Oeneva  fwiTwitlffn."  It  said. 

The  IsraeU  offldal  In  Jerusalem  said  the 
transfer  was  In  onmpllance  with  the  eonven- 
tton  because  Article  40  of  the  documsBt  alao 
■ays  that  protected  persons  can  be  raoMived 
outside  of  occupied  territory  "when  for  ma- 
terial ressona  it  Is  Impassible  to  avoid  such 
displsoement." 

A  Sbite  Department  spokesmsn.  Kathleen 
Lang,  said  the  laraells  bsd  spparently  vlo- 
latod  Artldea  40.  76  and  TT  of  the  conven- 
tion, laael  became  a  party  to  the  conven- 
tion In  1961  and  the  United  States  in  1965. 

Article  49  says:  "Individual  or  mass  forci- 
ble tranafera.  aa  well  as  depovtatloaa  of  pro- 
tected persons  from  occupied  territory  to 
the  territory  of  the  Occupying  Power  or  to 
that  of  any  other  country,  occupied  or  not. 
are  prohlbttsd.  retardtaas  of  their  motive." 

The  article  addi.  "Persons  thus  evacdated 
ahaU  be  tianaf erred  back  to  their  homea  aa 
soon  aa  hdatOlties  in  the  sraa  In  question 
havecessed." 

Article  76  mys.  "Protected  persons  ao- 
cused  of  off eues  shaU  be  detained  In  the  oc- 
cupied country,  and  if  convicted  they  ahall 
aerve  their  sentences  therein." 

Article  7^  says  thoae  peracaa  aoriiard  of 
offenses,  or  convicted,  "shaD  be  handed  over 
at  the  doae  of  occupation,  with  the  relevant 
recordB.  to  the  authoritlea  of  the  liberated 
territory." 

■o  aioa  or  r>altt 

Dwplte  the  accusstlon.  there  was  no  Indl- 
fBt**^  that  the  Administration  planimrt  to 
pfnaltsr  Israel  for  the  move.  American  offl- 
dala.  Including  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shults,  have  been  sympathetic  to  larael's 
problems  in  withdrawing  from  aouthem 
Lebanon.  The  United  States  haa  critldBed 
Syria  and  Lebanon  for  not  rearhlng  an 
agreement  with  Israel  on  an  ordeiiy  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  Letaaneae  authoritlea  as 
the  IsraeUa  withdrew. 

Mr.  Shults.  wss  not  ssked  about  the  with- 
drawal issue  when  he  testified  this  morning 
before  a  Benatr  Approprlatlona  suboommit- 
tee.  But  he  waa  prasiBil  by  Senator  Dale 
Bumpers.  Democrat  of  Aikanaaa.  oo  wheth- 
er the  AdmlnlstratlaD  would  support  Isrsel's 
request  for  tU  UlllOD  in  addttteial  funda 
tat  the  19«6  and  1966  Hacal  yeara.  above  the 
$4.6  bmion  already  allorat«l  at  propoaed  for 
IsraeL 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
wss  considering  the  foreign  sld  bill  sad  wss 
expected  to  spprove  the  additional  funds. 
But  Mr.  Shults  said  Israel  had  not  adjusted 
its  economy  to  the  extent  neoessary  for  the 
addltkinal  aid  to  have  lasttag  effect 

"Prime  Minister  Peres  hss  taken  a 
number  of  very  courageoua  atepa.  but  in  my 
Judgment  they  arent  there  yet."  he  said  of 
mme  Minister  Shimon  Perce's  prosrsuL 
"The  Israeli  emnnmy  needa  a  lot  of 
straightening  around.  There  are  a  lot  of 
thingi  the  Government  of  Israel  needs  to 
do." 

He  aakl  that  before  acting  on  the  addition- 
al aid.  Waahlngton  ahould  watt  for  concrete 
action  by  Israel  In  such  areaa  aa  cuts  in  the 
budget,  sdding,  "I  think  that  goea  for  Con- 
greaa  as  well  ss  the  Administration." 

BHULTZ  MSSiS  WITH  ASSBS 

Mr.  Shults.  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  Isra- 
el's chief  supporters  in  Wsshlngton.  met 
later  today  with  Moshe  Arens.  a  member  of 
the  laraell  Cabinet,  who  had  been  amhaiw- 
dor  here  and  later  Oef enae  Mlnlatsr  in  the 


last  Government  According  to  Israeli  offi- 
cials. Mr.  Arens  snd  Mr.  Shults  dlseussed 
several  stttters.  Inchidli^  the  possibility 
that  Mr.  Shutts  might  haw  dlpkanatlr  dla- 
ffiarinnt  with  vartoua  Middle  Ikit  leaden 
after  he  attenda  Hokwaust  cercmonlsB  In 
larael  on  May  10. 

The  iSMieoC  whether  Israel  had  vlelated 
the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  also  aroae 
under  Presldsnt  CsHer.  but  In  snother  con- 
nection. The  Carter  Aiknlnlstratlon  aaM  Is- 
raeli eettlenMnta  In  the  oocqplad  Wast  Bank 
Were  In  violation  pf  that  oonventlon  bocauae 
Artlde  49  said  thst  "the  occupying  power 
shall  not  deport  or  transfer  parts  of  its  own 
cMUsn  populstkm  Into  the  territory  It  oocu- 


President  Resgan.  however,  had 
before  his  election  that  it  was  not  Illegal  to 
have  the  aettlementa.  and  subsequently  his 
Administration  no  longer  refetrsd  to  that 
provtalan.  It  haa  merdy  aald  the  settlements 
were  sn  obstacle  to  peace  bscanss  of  Jor- 
dan'B  ooncem  that  ttey  mads  it  Isss  likely 
that  larael  would  agree  to  say  sort  of  with- 
drawal from  the  area. 


TB.  Aviv.  Aprfl  S.— A  moltaiman  for  the 
Foreign  MlnistiT  tai  Jerusalem  said  today 
that  the  guerrillas  transferred  Tuesday 
from  a  priaon  camp  In  LsbanoB  to  an  lanell 
camp  had  been  accorded  aO  the  prMtages 
due  priaooers  of  war  undsr  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, although  he  aald  they  did  not  qual- 
ify for  the  statiM. 

The  Isradl  offtelal  aald  the  detatateea  did 
not  merit  priaoner-of-war  status  under  the 
convention.  He  said  the  oopdltlone  for  aueh 
status  were  that  they  hadaerved  under  the 
command  of  a  rwponslbte  officer,  wore  a 
uniform  or  dear  Identification  of  mlUtary 
allegiance,  bore  arms  openly  and  abided  Iqr 
the  accepted  regulatkmB  defining  conduct 
during  war. 

Replying  to  sssertlons  that  the  Israelis 
had  violated  the  Fourth  Oeneva  Convention 
by  transferring  "protected  _ 
an  Intetnatloaal  border,  the 
drew  attentfcm  to  Artlde  49,  which  permits 
the  occupying  power  to  evacuate  a  given 
area  "if  the  aeeurlty  of  the  pepniatlon  or 
tanperattve  military  reaaons  ao  demand'* 

The  aame  panpaph  alao  aaya  "protected 
peraons"  shaU  not  be  detained  'in  aa  srea 
partlculariy  expoaed  to  the  daagera  of  war." 

The  spokasmsn  said  that  there  was  al- 
ready consldsrable  fighting  — <'»«g  Lebaaeae 
f actlanB  in  the  area  and  that  the  situstion 
would  become  more  dangerous  ss  the  Israe- 
lis completed  their  wlthdrawaL 
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TWB  Psoiacnoa  or  Wab  Vicmis 

1.  MAn  pusruss  or  iws  coavBRioas 
The  purpose  of  these  oonvsntioos  Is  to  im- 
prove the  treatment  to  be  given  persons 
who  become  the  vtetims  of  srmed  conflict 
and  to  relieve  and  reduce  the  suffering 
cauaed  thereby.  To  that  end  the  four  con- 
ventlona  are  dedgned  to  modify,  clarify,  and 
develop  rrlstilng  Intematlanal  rulea  and 
praetloea  dealing  with  the  condition  of 
wounded  and  sick  in  the  srmed  forces  in 
land  snd  msritime  warfsre.  prisoners  of 
war,  alien  enemlca  within  the  territory  of  a 
belligerent  and  the  hihabltanta  of  areas  sub- 
jected to  military  occupation. 

At  the  preaoit  time  the  United  Statea  Is  a 
party  to  four  basic  conventions  covering  all 
theae  subjects  except  that  relating  to  alien 
enemlca  in  the  national  territory,  but  aa 
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early  as  the  Italo-BthloplaB  eonflM  sai  the 
Spanish  OvQ  Wat  it  had  bioo—i  apperait 
that  their  provisions  were  In  aasd  of  rses- 
smhistlon,  The  ecBventloas  lefsiied  to  are: 
The  Geneva  Ooqrantlon  of  19M  ftar  the 
smrifa>ratkw  of  tUe  condition  at  the  wound- 
ed aad  dek  In  •rmles  in  the  fldd;  the 
Oeneva  Convcntltti  of  1939  rdathw  to  the 
treatment  of  priafoeri  of  war  Hague  Con- 
vention Na  IV,  respecting  the  laws  sad  cus- 
toms of  war  on  laad:  aad  Hague  Convention 
No.  X  for  the  adsptatinn  to  BBSrtttaBS  war- 
fare of  the  pftoc^lea  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1906.     [ 

Experieaoe  acquged  during  19I9>46  aawly 
demonstrated  th^  necesdty  of  brlngliw 
these  instrumentsj  up  to  date,  making  them 
susceptible  of  more  uniform  spphcatlon  and 
more  deflidte  In  Igterpretattan.  and  farther 
improving  them  so  ss  to  provide  grsatar  aad 
mwe  effective  piptectlan  for  the  psrMns 
whom  they  were  Intended  to  boMdt 

Until  the  present  thae  there  has  aot  been 
in  existence  a  separate,  eoBBprshsnsive 
treaty  edabitihh»  atandards  of  hasaaae 
treatment  for  dvmans  In  time  oTwar.  aH- 
though  the  matM  to  partially  dsaH  with,  so 
fsr  ss  caneeiHs  teititory  uad*  bdUgusnt 
occupation.  In  thf  ragidatloBS  simawd  to 
Hsgue  Conventtod  Na  IV  of  1907.  Forthto 
reaaon.  a  new  eomrentlon  waa  drawn  up  at 
the  Gsneva  Oonfetence  in  1949.  whldi  spdto 
out  to  a  degree  n^ver  before  sltfmptert  the 
obllgattons  of  ths  partlSB  to  fumlBh  hnmaa- 
Itarlan  treatment  |o  two  broad  calsgertee  id 
dvilians:  enemy  SUeM  pressnt  within  the 
home  territory  of  a  belUgerent.  aad  dvillaa 
pemns  found  la  arritoiy  whidi  It  oeeupies 
In  the  course  at  mtltary  operations. 

The  essential  pdnt  to  that  all  of  the  con- 
ventions now  before  the  Senate,  with  the 
exception  of  the  convention  of  dvlllaaa;  are 
bassd,  fundsBMatOUy.  on  trsaty  oWlgsWnns 
whldi  the  UBtted  Btides  had  prsvlousiy  ac- 
cepted. The  fUBCtlon  of  the  aew  tests  to  to 
provide  better  protection  and  to  adapt  the 
earlier  tieatlea  to  saodem  eondltiens.  So  fSr 
ss  the  policies  of  me  United  States  srs  con- 
consd,  the  convwtion  on  dvOlaaa.  whUe 
new  in  form.  refleH'  generally  the  praetloes 
which  we  ourselvel  have  followed. 


(d)  Civilian  perMms  (ComvemUam  Ma.  tVi 

The  Conventlad  on  Clvlllana,  ss  sheady 
noted  In  thto  repoSt  adheres  dosdy  to  prin- 
ciples to  whldi  the  United  Statea  has  sub- 
scribed ptcvtouslyi  dther  in  eailler  Interna- 
tional undertakliBB  (the  ragulatlona  an- 
nexed to  The  Hame  Convention  No.  IV  of 
1907).  or  in  Ita  own  treatment  of  iaternees 
within  ita  tenltoiy  durliw  the  ^st  great 
war.  Becauae  however,  the  convention  to 
completely  new  In  form  aad  ereatea  a 
number  of  new  IntMnatlnnal  nWlgatlnns  for 
the  partlea.  partyulariy  with  respset  to 
sllen  enemies  wittin  the  home  terrttory  of  a 
belligerent  its  proMslanB  merit  eiaadaatlan 
In  somewhat  greater  detaO  than  thoae  of 
the  three  conventmns  thus  fsr  cItoniMWfl 

(1)  Scope  snd  Cotersge  of  the  Convention 

Article  4  Mentmes  ss  a  person  prateeted 
by  the  conventla^  anyone  irtM,  during  a 
conflict  or  mUitar^^oecupatlan.  faUs  Into  the 
hands  of  a  power  >  of  which  he  to  not  a  nor 
tlonaL  The  oonvditton  doea  not  however, 
protect  natlonali  ef  a  state  not  bound  by  it 
nor  natlonali  of]  a  neutral  state  found 
within  belligerent  territory  as  long  ss  that 
state  maintains  diplomatic  repreBsntstkin 


(rf  hostile  se- 
ttle metropoUtsn  territory 
rights  snd  prtvOeges  under 
would  prejudioe  the 
StanOarly.  protected  I 


with  the  latter.  Ndr  does  it  cover  indMdnato 
who  sre  protected  by  the  other  three  con- 
ventions under  coddderation. 


ftotected 
tMtlss  within 
loss  only 
the 
state's 

In  owuplBd  territory  who  sre  detained  for 
9ytng  or  ssbotsge,  or  ss  perBons  under  defl- 
ntte  wiiii^liai  of  setirity  hostile  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  uceupflug  power,  may  be  de- 
prived of  an  righta  of  rommimlratlon  under 
the  convention  (permitting  contacts  with 
rdatlves  sad  the  protecting  power)  where 
aheolote  mmtary  security  so  lequlies.  How- 
ever, such  persons  must  be  humsady  treat- 
ed aad  ataaO  siso  be  grsated  the  full  rights 
sad  prfvllsges  of  a  protected  person  at  the 
eaiUast  dste  oonstotenl  with  the  sscurlty  of 
the  state  or  oocupying  power  (srt  6). 

Artldss  1-S  sad  g-U  sre  thoss  common 
srtldss  siresdy  dlsnimsil  sbove  i^ilch  con- 
osra  the  applicability  of  the  oonventkm  to 
undertared  and  dvll  war,  to  protecting 
poweta  aad  rdated  mattera. 

Part  n  <rf  the  convention  (arts.  11-36) 
with  the  general  protection  of  popula- 
agalnst  oertaln  consequences  of  war. 
(3)  HCspitato  and  Safety  Zones 

Artlde  14  encoursges  the  parties  to  estsb- 
wlthta  thdr  territories  hospltato  and 
safety  aonea  organised  to  protect  snd  shel- 
ter young  dilldren.  the  sged.  wounded,  aad 
Bick  aad  gspwtant  motherB  from  the  effects 
of  wsr.  Neutralised  sones  msy  be  estab- 
llabed.  upon  agreement  between  the  partlea. 
in  regtans  where  fighting  to  gdng  on.  for 
wounded  sad  sick  combatants  snd  nonoom- 
batsntfc  or  dvUlsa  persons  not  participating 
tai  the  hoatnitlfa  (art  15).  The  partlea  agree 
to  facilitate  meesures  tsken  to  search  for 
klUed  aad  wounded,  to  protect  them  sgslnst 
pmags  sad  Ol-treatment  (srt  16)  snd  to  try 
to  srrsags  for  the  removal  from  besieged  or 
endrded  areaa  of  the  wounded,  sick.  Infirm 
iged  persons,  children,  snd  maternity 
(art  17). 

Artldea  16-33  provide  for  the  Immunity  of 
civilian  hoapltato  from  attack,  the  manner 
of  thdr  falentlflcatlon  by  the  Red  Cross 
emblem,  the  fliTuiiiiifBnffi  nndw  which 
audi  protection  to  lost  by  sets  bsrmful  to 
the  enemy,  sad  the  protection  to  be  socord- 
ed  persoaad  engaged  In  the  operation  of  ci- 
vilian iMMpitals.  SImllsr  provision  to  made 
for  the  protection  of  hoapital  ponvoys  on 
land  aad  aea.  aad  of  aircraft  uaed  for  remov- 
lag  wouaded  and  ai^  when  properly 
marked  with  the  emblem  and  flying  on 
ooursaa  agreed  between  the  partlea.  Under 
spedflsd  conditions  protecting  a  party  from 
improper  uae.  the  free  paassge  of  medical 
supplies,  food,  sad  «*»thi»«g  for  chlldrai  snd 
materalty  cases  to  stipulated. 

Artldea  34-36  relate  to  the  welfare  of  diQ- 
dren  under  the  age  of  16  and  meaaures  fOr 
farllltatlng  the  eatabltobment  of  contact  be- 
tween iiiembers  of  a  family  who  have  been 
aeparated  becauae  of  the  war. 

Vtxi  m  to  the  largest  and  moat  important 
portion  (tf  the  convention  (arte.  37-141).  It 
acta  forth  th^  principal  obligattona  of  the 
partiss  with  rie^iect  to  the  two  broad  cate- 
gorlea  of  peraona  which  it  protects:  (a)  alien 
enemlea  and  other  protected  peraona  within 
the  territory  of  a  party  to  the  conflict  (sec. 
n)  sad  (b)  persons  resldtng  In  territory 
a^ilGh  to  occupied  by  the  enemy  (aec.  m). 

(3)  Provldons  AppUcaUe  to  Both  NaUonal 
and  Occupied  Territory 

Certain  «^p»— «»«  provlsons  applicable  to 
both  eategoriea  are  aet  forth  in  artldea  37- 
34  (aae.  I).  Theae  common  arttdes  provided 
for  humane  treatment  of  the  individualB 
protected,  and  bind  the  parties  to  respect 


thdr  person,  honor.  fSmlly  rights,  sad  rdl- 
glous  fudroma  Women  sre  to  he  T«*««"r 
protected  sgalnat  any  attada  on  thdr 
honor  and  agataiBt  enforced  prostltutlan. 
Any  dtollnftlon  in  treatment  baaed  upoa 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion  to  specifi- 
cally forbidden.  It  to.  however,  recognised 
thst  a  party  may  be  Justified  in  taking  such 
meaiureB  of  control  and  aeeurlty  In  regard 
to  protected  persons  ss  may  be  neoesaary 
becauae  of  the  war. 

Article  90  aeeka  to  put  teeth  taito  the  pro- 
tection  given,  by  requiring  the  partlea  to 
give  protected  peraons  "every  facility  for 
making  application  to  the  protecting 
powera.  the  International  wnmittee  of  the 
Red  Croaa.  the  National  Red  CrooB  (Red 
Creaoent  Red  Lion  and  Sua)  Society  of  the 
country  where  they  may  be.  as  well  ss  to 
sny  orgsntoBtlnn  that  mltfit  assist  them." 

Detaining  powers  must  fscHltste  vidts  by 
other  humanitarian  or  relief  organisations 
to  persons  in  their  custody. 

Coerdon  of  .any  kind  to  eildt  information 
from  protected  peraons  to  prohibited  (art 
31).  as  sre  any  imaaures  causing  the  phyd- 
cal  suffering  or  extermination  of  such  per- 
sons, indudlng  mutflstlon  or  so-esUed  scien- 
tific «qierlments  not  iwffimHstid  by  medi- 
csl  treatBMnt  (art  33).  A  faaiillar  precept  of 
The  Hague  Regulatlona  of  1907  (art  60)  to 
found  in  the  prohibition  of  collective  penal- 
ttea,  and  of  the  puntohment  of  a  protected 
peraon  for  off enaea  whldi  he  has  not  com- 
mitted (art  33).  Pmage  (alao  prohibited  in 
art  47  of  The  Hague  rules),  reprtaate 
against  a  person  or  hto  property  and  the 
taking  of  bostsges  an  rrohlUted  (arts.  33- 
34). 

(4)  Aliens  in  Territory  of  a  Party  to  the 
Conflict 

The  convention  grants  to  sny  protected 
person  during  a  conflict  the  right  of  volun- 
tary departure  unleas  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  state.  In  the  event 
that  permiasion  to  leave  to  denied,  the  con- 
vention proridea  that  the  applicant's  re- 
quest shall  be  reconsidered  by  sn  sppropri- 
ate court  «*  administrative  board  destonated 
by  the  detaining  power  (art  35).  Thto  to 
analogoua  to  the  United  States  practice 
during  World  War  II  in  giving  interned 
enemy  aliens  besrlngi  before  sdvlsory 
boardi  which  recommended  release,  parole, 
or  continued  internment  to  the  Attorney 
GeneraL  Persons  permitted  to  leave  are  en- 
titled to  take  with  them  neoeanry  funds  for 
expenees  snd  reaaonable  amounts  of  person- 
al effects. 

Articles  37  snd  38  require  protected  per- 
sons in  the  territOTy  of  a  belligerent  to  be 
treated  humanely,  even  while  confined  pur- 
suant to  a  aentence  Invdvlng  loas  of  liberty 
(art  37).  Apart  from  the  spectal  messures  of 
security  and  control  oontemplatsd  by  artl- 
dea 37  and  41.  their  dtuatitm  contlnufs  to 
be  regulated  In  principle  by  the  provtokms 
concrmlng  sllens  In  time  of  peace;  but  in 
any  caae  they  are  entitled  to  recdve  individ- 
ual or  collective  relief  sent  to  theat.  medlcd 
attention  if  needed,  and  to  practice  thdr  re- 
ll^on.  ChQdren  under  15  and  pregnant 
women  and  mothers  of  children  under  7 
yean  of  age  enjoy  any  prefermtial  treat- 
ment provided  for  the  natkmato  of  the  state 
concerned  (art  38). 

Protected  peraons  who  have  lost  their  em- 
ployment ss  a  result  of  the  war  must  be  per- 
mitted to  find  paid  work  on  the  ssme  bads 
SB  nationals,  except  for  security  require- 
ments. If  they  cannot  support  themselves  ss 
a  result  of  security  measures  the  detaining 
power  must  insure  their  support  and  that  of 
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their  dependenU  (art.  39).  On  the  other 
hand,  theyjaair  be  compelled  to  work  only 
to  the  aanM  extent  and  under  the  Hune  oon- 
of  the  territory.  Allen 
r.  may  only  be  oompdied  to 
do  work  nonnally  neoamary  to  Insure  the 
feedlnc.  ahelterlnc.  clothlnc.  transport  and 
health  of  human  belnia.  and  not  related  di- 
rectly to  the  eonduct  of  military  operatlona 
(art.  40).  This.  too.  ia  a  leoeral  reflection  of 
paat  American  practice. 

Under  article  43.  the  internment  or  plac- 
Inf  in  amisDed  realdwice  pt  protected  per- 
sona may  be  ordered  only  If  the  security  of 
the  detalnlnc  power  makes  It  absolutely 
musiBij.  and.  If  such  internment  Is  main- 
tained, the  internee  is  enUtled  to  periodic 
review  of  his  case  by  an  appropriate  court  or 
artministrathre  board  at  least  twice  yearly. 

Artkde  43  introduces,  with  respect  to  In- 
temeca.  the  oancept  of  the  protecting  power 
borrowed  from  the  193t  Prisoner  of  War 
convention.  Unless  the  Individual  himself 
objects,  the  detalnlnc  power  must  give  to 
the  protecting  power  the  nasaes  of  any  pro- 
tected persons  who  have  been  interned  or 
thereafter  released.  Similar  opportunities  to 
5NM»«.ii«fa^t*  wtth  the  protecting  power  are 
provided  for  internees  as  are  enjoyed  by 
piisoners  of  war.  Protected  persons  may  not 
be  transferred  to  a  power  not  party  to  the 
convention  (art  4S)  nor  may  the  detaining 
power  automatically  treat  as  enemy  aliens 
exclusively  by  virtue  of  their  nationality  of 
an  enemy  state  refugees  who  in  fact  enjoy 
(he  protection  of  no  government  (art.  44). 
(9)  Occupied  Territories 

Articles  47-78  of  the  convention  deal  with 
the  highly  important  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  inhatattanU  of  occupied  territory  by 
the  occupying  power.  In  that  cwiiieftlon.  it 
should  be  noted  that  articles  37-34.  which 
have  already  been  rilsnissfrl.  are  common 
both  to  this  portion  of  the  convention  and 
that  dealing  with  enemy  aliens  in  belliger- 
ent territory. 

This  portion  of  the  convention  constitutes 
the  first  successful  attempt  in  almost  SO 
years  to  revise  treaty  law  dealing  with  bel- 
ligerent occupation.  It  prasento  primarily  a 
refinement,  expansion,  and  darlflcatkm  of 
the  regulations  annwfd  to  The  Hague  Con- 
vention IV  of  1907  respecting  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  the  lan(L  by  which  the 
United  States  Is  presently  bound.  The  provi- 
sions do  not  replaee  The  Hague  rulea  but 
are  supplementary  to  them  as  between 
powers  which  are  bound  by  the  1999  or  1907 
conventions,  and  are  also  parties  to  the  1949 
document  (art  IM). 

Articles  47  prohlbito  the  occupying  power 
from  depriving  protected  persons  who  are  in 
occulted  territory  of  the  benefits  of  the 
convention  by  any  change  it  may  attempt  to 
make  in  the  government  of  that  territory  or 
lU  institutions,  or  by  agreemento  between 
the  occupying  power  and  the  authorities  of 
the  occupied  territory,  or  by  annexation 
thereof  in  whole  or  In  part  Protected  per- 
sons found  tbCTelA  who  are  not  nationals  of 
the  illiiiiwsiasfiil  power  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  depart  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedure established  pursuant  to  article  36 
(art  49).  Article  49  prohlbiU  individual  or 
mass  forcible  transfers  and  deportations  of 
protected  peraons  from  occupied  territory  to 
another  country:  but  evacuation  of  specific 
is  permlSBiUe  for  imperative  military 
or  the  security  of  the  population 
(art  49).  Specific  measures  to  insure  the 
care,  health,  and  education  of  children  and 
prohibiting  changes  in  their  personal  status 
arc  set  forth  In  article  50.  Compulsory  mili- 
tary service  by  protected  persons  in  the 


armed  forces  of  the  oeeupant  Is  prohibited, 
along  with  pressure  of  propaganda  aimed  at 
inducting  voluntary  enlistment  Tonad 
labor  of  protected  peraons  Is  forbidden 
unless  they  are  over  18  yeaia  of  age.  and 
then  must  be  Umlted  to  work  necessary 
either  for  the  needs  of  the  army  of  ooeupa- 
tkm.  publle-utlllty  servloas.  or  for  the  feed- 
ing, sheltering,  dothlng.  tnuMportatlon.  and 
health  of  the  Inhabitants.  Compulsory  work 
in  connection  with  military  operations  is  ex- 
cluded (art  91). 

(9>  Welfare  of  the  Inhabitanto 

Article  5S  considerably  enlarges  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  occupying  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  weltare  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tory. Under  article  48  of  The  Hague  regula- 
tions, that  obligation  was  stated  merely  as 
one  to  "ensure,  ss  fW  as  possible,  public 
order  and  safety."  Moreover,  the  occupant 
under  article  53.  could  only  requisition 
goods  and  services  "for  the  needs  of  the 
army  of  occupation."  Article  58  of  the  CMl- 
ian  Convention  goes  beyond  this  by  impos- 
ing upon  the  oeeupytng  power  the  duty  of 
mnr*^  the  food  y«*  mi'dk^l  supplies  of 
the  population  to  the  best  of  lU  rapaWlftlrs. 
even  if  it  has  to  bring  these  in  from  outside 
the  territory.  Snvloes  may  be  requlsltlaned. 
ss  previously  noted,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
population.  Foodstuffs,  artldea.  or  medical 
supplies  may  still  be  requisitioned  for  the 
use  of  occupation  forces  and  administrative 
personnel,  but  only  if  the  requirements  of 
the  civilian  population  have  been  taken  Into 
account 

Articles  90-93  set  forth  the  obligations  of 
the  occupant  relative  to  the  maintenance  of 
hospital  and  medical  establishments,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  rdlef  consignments 
sAd  their  distribution,  and  the  activities  of 
Red  Cram  societies. 

(7)  Punishment  of  Criminal  Offenses 

Artlde  04  substantially  rephrases  artlde 
43  of  The  Hague  rules  which  required  the 
occupant  to  respect  "unkas  absolutely  pre- 
vented." the  laws  in  force  in  the  country.  In- 
stead it  is  now  provided  that  the  penal  laws 
of  the  occupied  territory  shall  remain  In 
force,  with  the  exception  that  they  may  be 
repealed  or  suspended  by  the  occupying 
power  when  they  constitute  a  threat  to  Its 
security  or  an  obstacle  to  applying  the  con- 
vention. Local  tribunals  wlU  continue  their 
functions  with  respect  to  offenses  covered 
by  such  laws.  Penal  laws  enacted  by  the  oe- 
eupant may  not  be  retroactive  (art  85).  The 
occupying  power  is  authoriMd  to  try  of- 
f ensss  agataMt  such  laws  by  Its  property  con- 
stituted, nonpolltlcal  military  courts,  provid- 
ed they  sit  within  the  territory  (art  80). 
Only  provWou  of  law  applicable  prior  to 
the  off euM  and  in  accordance  with  general 
prindiries  of  law  may  be  applied  by  the 
courts  (art  87).  Internment  or  simple  tan- 
priscnment  Is  the  maximum  penalty  which 
may  be  applied  to  offenses  intended  solely 
to  harm  the  occupying  power  but  which  do 
not  oonstttute  an  attempt  on  the  Uvea  or 
pennw  of  members  of  the  occupying  f ones 
or  admlnlstratlan.  nor  a  grave  ooUecttve 
danger  nor  damage  property  of  the  occupy- 
ing forces  or  tnatallatlons  used  by  them  (art 
88). 

It  is  further  provided  in  article  88  that  the 
penal  provisions  promulgated  by  the  occu- 
pying power  may  Impose  the  death  penalty 
upon  protected  persons  only  for  cases  of  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  or  Intentional  offenses 
which  have  caused  the  death  of  one  or  more 
peraoiw— "provided  that  such  offenses  were 
punishable  by  death  under  the  law  of  the 
occupied  territory  in  force  before  the  oocu- 


Tbe  United  States  attached  a  reaervatlon 
to  this  provision  at  the  time  of  signature, 
which  is  discussed  In  a  later  section  of  this 
report  (See  sec.  9  below.) 

Articles  70-78  contain  enlightened  provi- 
sions safeguarding  the  rights  of  protected 
persons  arrested  for  criminal  offenses. 
Among  other  things  accused  persons  are  as- 
sured the  right  to  be  inf  aimed  promptly  of 
the  charges  against  them,  to  call  witnesses 
and  present  evidence,  to  defense  counsel 
and  an  Interpreter,  the  right  of  appeal  and 
to  have  the  protecting  power  notlflsd  of 
particulars  of  the  mwetlliigi   No  person 

>«i.l— iMMl  to  Am^t,  may  t«>  <lii»liwiil  of  tho 

right  of  petition  for  pardon  or  reprieve  and. 
except  in  grave  emergencies,  execution  of 
the  death  sentence  may  not  be  carried  out 
before  the  expiration  of  8  moBths  tnm  the 
date  of  receipt  by  the  protacUng  power  of 
notification  of  final  Judgment  ooBflrmlng 
such  sentence  (art  75).  ArtUe  78  provldas 
that  protected  psrsons  who  are  accused  of 
off efwes  shaU  be  detained  In  the  occupied 
country  and  serve  their  swtenees  there  if 
convicted.  Under  article  IT.  protaetad  per- 
sons, who  have  been  accussd  of  offenses  or 
convicted  by  the  courts  In  occupied  terri- 
tory, shall  be  handed  over  at  tbo  dose  of  oc- 
cupation to  the  authotltlea  of  the  liberated 
country,  with  aU  relevant  reeords. 
(8)  Treatment  of  Internees 

Regulatioas  for  the  treatment  of  Intern- 
ees are  contained  in  arttdss  79-138.  which 
sre  similar  in  a  great  many  riipsfti  to  the 
provisions  governing  the  treatment  pf  pris- 
oners of  war  and  need  not  therefore,  be  re- 
cataloged  here.  They  embrace  sudi  matters 
as  places  of  internment  food  and  clothing, 
hygiene  and  medical  attention,  religious,  in- 
tellectual, and  physleal  actMtlas.  personal 
property  and  financial  resouross,  adminis- 
tration and  dtodpllne.  relations  with  the  ex- 
terior penal  and  disciplinary  sanctions, 
transfers  of  intsmeas.  deaths  and  release 
and  repatriation.  A  final  seetkm  (arts.  138- 
141)  concerning  InfoimatloB  bureaua  and  a 
Central  Informatloa  Agency  also  foUows 
dosdy  provisions  on  the  same  subject  In  the 
Prisoners  of  War  Convention. 

s.  Anmnanunvi  bbvuw  or 


■omuia 


The  committee's  attention  was  particular- 
ly drawn  to  articles  35,  43,  and  78  of  the 
Convention  on  Civilians.  Under  article  35,  a 
protected  person  who  has  been  denied  per- 
mlsskm  to  leave  the  home  territory  of  a  bel- 
ligerent In  time  of  war  Is  entitled  to  have 
such  denial  reconsidered  by  an  appropriate 
court  or  administrative  board  rteslgnst^l  for 
that  purpose  by  the  detaining  power.  A 
similar  rialit  is  provided  by  artlde  43  for 
persons  who  have  been  interned  or  plaoed  in 
vnUr^  resldenoe  In  a  belligerent's  home 
territory.  In  artlde  78  It  Is  likewise  provided 
that  persons  who  have  been  placed  In  in- 
ternment or  iiwfgT"^  residence  in  occupied 
territory  shall  be  entitled  to  review  or  re- 
consideration by  a  competent  body.  Vtom 
information  furnished  to  the  oommlttee  by 
the  executive  branch  It  appears  that  the  ad- 
Bfilnlstratlve  boards  and  the  competent 
bodies  oontemplatad  by  the  three  articles  to 
rrmnehlfr  drrlslftns  In  these  cases  may  be 
created  with  advisory  functions  only,  leav- 
ing the  final  decision  to  a  hl|^  official  or  of- 
ficer of  the  government.  This  understanding 
of  the  provisions  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
one  to  the  committee. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice emphaslKd  that  the  Intemment  provl- 
slons  of  the  Civilian  Convention  do  not  re- 
quire a  belligerent  government  to  hold  a 
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Amrautma 


Of  the  four  oc^nrentlons,  the  only  Instra- 
ment  to  whidi  the  Untted  States  made  a 
reaervatlon  at  Odneva  was  the  one  on  civil- 
ians. Arttele  88.  pingiaph  3.  of  that  oooven- 
tkm  In  Its  prwiij  form  perinlti  the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  dsatH  penalty  by  an  occupying 
power  only  In  fsfiw  liii  tilling  napJimagir.  tr 
rious  acts  of  sakptage.  or  Intamattaial  of- 
f  eiMes  eauataw  tM  dsath  of  one  or  ] 
sons;  provmsOi  npwwer,  mas  aocn  ons 
were  panlihahie  ky  death  nndw  loeal  la*  In 
force  before  the  deeupatfcm  began.  Adoption 
of  this  «««"«*«»i^  upon  the 
was  due  to  theworts  of  a 
tries,  some  of  which  had 
sale  Impostttai  nf  this 
under  military  occupation, 
whteh  have  aboiidied  the  death  penalty  In 


Of( 

whole- 


otbets  of 


their  legal  syste^  Our  own 

while  wining  to  agree  not  to 

except  In  the  thrie  categories  of  ( 

In  article  88.  was  imaUe  to  aoeept  the  provf- 

so  further  Ilmltt$g  Its  use.  Alow  with  the 

United  KIngdaajwe  took  the  -mm..  tn.* 


an  occupying 
tact  Its  own 
activities  of 
tatnedthe 
to  meet  the 
standpoint 
de  88  would 
of  being 
tory  to  repeal  a 
ly 


that 

itopro- 

the 

ttie- 

itake( 

a  practical 
the  UmNatlaa  tai  arti- 
;  an  ■"M'i"y  on  **««»  point 
fnm  the  aaUooal  terrt- 
penalty  law  pvsvlous- 
nprnlng  the  way  to  aD 
kinds  of  subrersHe  sctlvttiss  against  the  oe- 
eupant whldi  wduld  not  be  ponlabable  by 
this  Und  Impdled  the 
United  States  to  ten  the  comvBtiaB  with  a 
leeeivatlon  In  tha  f (dlowlng  fOtm: 

"The  United  fltates  rsserves  the  right  to 
impose  the  dean  penalty  in  aceordanoe 
with  the  proviskiis  of  artlde  88,  pangiaph 
3.  wtthoot  regard  to  tirtistber  the  oCfenses 
referred  to  thcrn  are  punishable  W  death 
under  the  law  of  the  occupied  territory  at 
the  time  the  ooev^wtlon  bei^na." 

amilar  leaeii^Uons  to  artlde  88  were 
made  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada.  Mew 
Zealand,  and  the  Metherlands. 

The  committee  JBonslders  that  the  reaerva- 
tion  Is  fsswitlsl  tb  the  proteetlaB  of  the  na- 
tional Interaat  anp.  accordingly.  In  reporting 
interest  and.  aoefwdlngly.  In  reporting  the 
convoition  to  thi  Senate,  reoonunends  that 
it  be  mduded  tai  the  resohittan  ghrtag  Its 
advice  and  conaei|t  to  ratifleatlon. 
10.  uuASi  urn  i^EMiBiATnm  or  noscanas 

OFWAI 

During  the  Koaean  armistice  negotiations 
the  most  contested  legal  issue  was  irtiether 
the  partlea  were  Obligated  to  eompd  prison- 
en  to  be  repatriated  against  their  will,  or 
whether  the  detafllng  power  ooold  In  Its  dis- 
cretion grant  astflum  to  any  prisoner  who 
desired  It  The  United  Nationa  Oommand 
maintained  the  iosition  thgt  all  prisoners 
who  wished  to  be  repatriated  were  entitled 
to  repatriation,  out  that  iatematlonal  law 
did  not  require  f  ($ve  to  be  used  If  they  were 


unwHUng  to  rstum.  The  Communists  i 
ad  that  foreed  repatriation  was  prescribed 
under  the  principle  of  artlde  118  of  the 
!•«•  oomention  on  prisoners  of  war.  That 
artlde  pnnrldss  In  part: 

"rasonsfs  of  war  shall  be  releaaed  and  re- 
patilatad  wtthont  dday  after  the  eessatlan 
of  active  haatnitiea.'' 

In  the  Umted  NatlonB  General  Assembly 
tai  the  fan  of  1883.  during  debates  on  the 
Korean  armlstloe  negotiatlona.  the  Soviet 
bloc  sought  to  mataitain  the  thesis  that  the 
ptlndpies  of  artidea  118  and  7  (which  pro- 
hibits reoandatlon  of  rights  by  a  prisoner) 
did  not  enrnwipam  a  grant  of  asylum  to  pris- 
oneta  of  war.  The  eirtianges.  In  which  our 
own  Govemment  took  a  leadtaig  part  devel- 
oped that  the  praetioe  of  many  nations.  In- 
dudlng  the  praetiee  of  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
I  authority  for  granting  asylum  to 
of  war  that  at  Geneva,  tai  1949. 
the  nagotlatof  I  proceeded  upon  the  premlae 
that  the  doctrine  of  asylum  was  appMcahie; 
and  that  they  did  not  Intend  to  overturn 
law  In  this  respect  Both  General 
Resolution  810  (VU)  and  the 
armistice  agreement  in  Korea  per- 
mitted the  Individual  prisoner  of  war  a  free 
choice  between  return  and  asylum  under 
safeguards  of  impartial  supenislon.  The 
fset  that  It  Is  a  unrestricted  opportunity  of 
repatriation,  and  not  an  abaolute  obligation 
or  predetermined  fate  of  lepartrlation 
whldi  the  prisoner  is  given  under  artlde 
lit,  waa  atanllariy  recognised  by  the  General 
Omsmbly  tai  Resolutian  437  (V>  of  Decem- 
ber 14.  1900.  and  reaffirmed  tai  Resolution 
741  (Vm)  of  December  7. 1993. 

of  the  committee,  exploring  the 
of  Invcduntary  repatriation  with 
the  executive  branch,  were  informed  at  the 
hearing  that  the  United  States  official  pod- 
tlao  wmthines  to  be  that  malntataiwl  in 
Korea  and  overwhelmlncly  suppcnted  In  the 
rssotattOB  of  the  Genoal  Assembly,  and 
that  artlde  118  does  nothing  to  diange  ac- 
cepted principles  of  international  law  under 
whldi  as^um  Is  sppUcaUe  to  priseoeix  of 


The  committee  unqualifiedly  concurs.  It 
flndB  nothing  In  the  Geneva  conventions  of 
1049  which  will  compd  the  United  States 
f ordbiy  to  repatriate  prisonas  of  war  who 
Vmx  political  persecution,  personal  injury, 
or  death  ahould  they  return  to  their  home- 
land. That  artlde,  being  intoided  for  the 
benefit  and  the  wdl-bdng  or  prisoners,  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
pdlley  of  nonf oroeahle  repatriation,  while  at 
the  same  time  leaving  it  free,  irtiere  neoes- 
ssry,  to  refuse  requests  for  asylum.  The  In- 
terpretation wlileh  has  thus  prevailed  gives 
due  wdght  to  the  word  "rdease"  tai  article 
118.  Is  faithful  to  precedent  and  legislative 
hMory.  and  is  fidly  consistent  with  the 
great  humanitarian  purpoees  which  under- 
lie all  four  of  the  conventions. 


IS.  TBI  "a*AVC  I 


'novmom 


In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  number  of  common  arti- 
dea of  the  conventions  relating  to  sanctions 
for  what  Is  dsscribed  as  "grave  breaches." 
(See  sec.  8  above.)  Thus,  for  example  the 
first  paragraph  of  artlde  49  of  the  conven- 
tion on  wounded  and  sick  tai  armed  forces  In 
theflddprovides- 

"The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
to  enact  any  legislation  necesssry  to  provide 
effective  penal  sanctions  for  persons  oom- 
mltttng.  or  ord«ing  to  be  committed,  any  of 
the  grave  breaches  of  the  present  conven- 
tion defined  in  the  following  artide." 


Artlde  90  defbws  sudi  "grave  breaches" 
as  "any  of  the  following  acts.  If  commtttad 
agaliiit  persons  or  property  protected  by 
the  convention:  willful  UlUng.  torture  or  In- 
human treatment  taiduding  biological  ex- 
periments, willfully  causing  great  suf fertaw 
or  serious  injury  to  body  or  health,  and  ex- 
toislve  destruction  and  appropriatian  of 
property,  not  Justified  by  military  neoessity 
and  carried  out  unlawfully  and  wantonly." 

Theae  provisions  gave  rise  to  a  searching 
discosaian  In  the  cnnwnltt.>if  oonceming  the 
possible  extent  to  which  they  might  be  con- 
strued as  enlarging  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Govemment  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
penal  legislation,  beyond  that  now  vested  tai 
it  under  the  Constitution. 

Aitaatnlstntion  witnesses  stated  that  the 
undertaking  tai  artide  49  was  not  designed 
to  enact  an  tntemational  penal  code,  and 
that  It  was  not  taitended  that  there  be  any 
enlargement  of  existing  Federsl  power, 
which  It  was  felt  was  already  adequate  for 
that  purpoae.  On  the  .other  hand,  they 
potaited  out  that  the  acts  enumerated  tai  ar- 
tide 90'were  all  acts  already  condemned  by 
Federal  and  State  criminal  law. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  which 
f dt  that  no  doubt  should  be  sUowed  to  sub- 
sist on  a  question  of  such  importance,  this 
testimony  was  later  supplemented  by  an  au- 
tborltatlve  wmimimlration  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  chairman,  under  date 
of  June  7.  1966.  disnisshig  the  matter  tai 
aone  detalL  The  letter  potaited  out  that 
broad  auth«1ty  exists  under  tboee  dauses 
of  the  Constitiition  which  empower  Con- 
to  "define  and  punish  *  *  •  offenses 
the  law  of  nations  (art  I.  sec  8. 
clause  10)"  which,  it  is  weU  established,  tai- 
dudes  the  power  to  provide  for  the  trlsl  and 
punishment  of  offenses  agalnat  the  laws  of 
war,  and  under  the  war  powers  as  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution  which  provide  a  basis 
for  Congrem  to  regulate  the  treatment  ac- 
corded by  the  United  States  to  enemy 
wounded  end  sick.  Inhabitants  of  territory 
undCT  our  military  occupation,  and  dvillan 
internees.  Moreover,  article  I.  section  8. 
dause  14.  whldi  gives  the  CongreM  the 
right  "to  make  rules  for  the  Govemment 
and  regidatlon  of  the  land  and  naval  forces" 
would  warrant  enactment  of  penal  mnctions 
for  mistreatment  of  such  "protected  perv 
sons"  Iv  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  committee  Is  satisfied  that  the  oUiga^ 
ticms  imposed  upon  ttie  United  States  by 
the  "grave  breaches"  provisions  are  such  as 
can  be  met  by  existing  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Federal  Govemment  within  Its  oon^ 
stitutlonal  powers.  A  review  of  that  legisla- 
tion reveals  that  no  further  measurer  are 
needed  to  provide  effective  penal  sanctions 
or  procedures  for  those  violations  of  the 
conventions  vlilch  have  been  considered  in 
this  portion  of  the  report  It  should  be  em- 
phasiaed.  in  any  event  that  the  grave 
breaches  provisions  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sdf -executiiw.  and  do  not  create  intemar 
tional  criminal  law. 

The  oommlttee  was  slso  concerned  ss  to 
whether  these  provisions  ss  to  "grave 
toeacbes"  would  impose  criminal  liability 
upon  persons  without  official  status.  Howev- 
vt,  it  is  dear  that  these  provisions  of  the 
conventions  do  not  oonvot  into  a  "grave 
breach"  every  oorremondlng  crime  in  which 
a  protected  person  is  the  victim,  but  are 
concerned  primarily  with  the  action  of  dvil- 
lan or  military  agents  of  a  govemment  It 
should  further  be  noted  that  as  a  practical 
matter  only  individuals  exercising  govern- 
mental power  would  nonnally  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  maltreat  such  protected  groups  as 
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miioo«ri  of  war.  eMlten  Interaea  or  Uw  In- 
haUUaU  of  occupied  territory. 

rATiom  TO  m  atmwwmam  wr  tbb 


Ifemberi  of  the  aovtet  bloc  (Albania. 
BjrelonMla.  Soviet  Sodaliat  Republle.  the 
Bulcarlan  People's  Republic,  the  Hungarian 
I^eople'i  Republic.  Polaod.  the  Rumanian 
People's  Republic  Ctochoalovakla.  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Seciallit  Republic  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  entered  a  group  of  reoerva- 
whieb  are  of  such  potential  signlfi- 
that  the  conmlttee  eonaldered  at 
some  leiwth  the  desirability  of  specificaHy 
stating  In  the  reaolution  of  ratification  that 
the  reeervations  are  unacceptable  to  the 
United  States  and  that  we  could  not  agree 
to  them  as  proposed  changes  in  the  conven- 
tkn. 

These  reservations  pertain  to  rwnmnn  ar- 
ticle 10  (art.  11.  avaianB  Conventioa).  arU- 
de  IS  (art.  48.  Civilians  Convention),  and  ar- 
ticle SS  of  the  Prieanen  of  War  Convention, 
the  reservation  rcveeting  the  latter  artide 
being  the  most  important.  The  possibility 
that  the  reservations  might  be  used  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  evade  normal  intavatlonal 
obllgatiom  under  the  conventions  in  a 
broad  sphere  has  been  the  subject  of  most 
exteiMtve  evsmlnation  by  the  executive 
branch  and  the  eommlttee. 

Article  as  deals  with  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  who  are  prosecuted  and 
sentenced  for  preeapture  offenses.  It  pro- 
vides: 

"Prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  the 
laws  of  the  detaining  power  for  acts  commit- 
ted prior  to  capture  shall  retain,  even  if  con- 
victed, the  beneflU  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion." 

A  typical  reservation  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
(that  of  the  Soviet  Union)  to  this  article  Is 
worded  as  follows: 

"The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs 
does  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tion, which  follows  from  article  S6.  to 
extend  the  appUcattan  of  the  Convention  to 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  convicted 
under  the  law  of  the  detaining  power,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  Nurem- 
berg trial,  for  war  crimes  and  crimes  against 
humanity,  it  being  understood  that  persons 
convicted  of  such  crimes  must  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  country  in 
question  for  those  who  undergo  their  pun- 
ishment." 

A  reservation  of  this  kind  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Soviet-bloc  countries 
wlB  ooosider  themselves  bound  by  the  coo- 
mntlan  to  accord  to  prisoners  of  war  ac- 
cused of  war  crimes,  as  described  in  the  res- 
ervation, the  beneflU  of  fair  trial  which  the 
convention  insures.  By  reasonable  ooaetruc- 
tion  and  iU  Uteral  wording,  the  reservation 
quoted  above  declares  that  it  is  only  when 
the  prisoner  of  war  has  been  convicted  of  a 
war  crime  that  he  ceases  to  benefit  from  the 
provisions  of  the  convention.  Accordingly,  it 
would  appear  that  the  mrotecttan  of  the 
convention  would  continue  through  trial 
and.  indeed,  until  evhaiistion  of  the  appel- 
late proceedings  provided  by  the 


There  is.  however,  no  definite  assuraaee. 
beyond  the  reasonable  construction  of  the 
laiwuage  used  In  the  reservation,  that  the 
Soviet  Uoe  intends  thereby  to  reoognlw  the 
appttcabUfty  to  prisoners  of  war  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  respecting  trial 
and  appeaL  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  light 
of  the  practice  adopted  by  OOmmimist 
fanes  In  Korea  of  caOlng  priaoneis  of  war 
•««ar  ariminals."  there  is  the  posslbQlty  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  might  adopt  the  general  atti- 


tude of  regarding  a  significant  number  of 
the  forces  opporti^  them  as  ipso  fketo  war 
criminals,  not  entitled  to  the  usual  guaran- 
tlas  pravMed  for  priMnsn  of  war.  As  iadl- 
eated  above,  however,  the  Soviet  reservation 
tjgprsssly  deprives  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
protection  of  the  convention  only  after  con- 
viction in  accordance  with  the  oonveotlon. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  mmnilttee 
ooneurs  with  the  oonehMlon  of  the  executive 
braneh  that  the  most  aattsfketory  means  of 
dealiiw  with  these  reservations  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  does  not  aoospt 
them,  but  proposss  to  enter  into  treaty  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet-bloc  countries  with  re- 
spect to  the  remaining,  unreserved  parU  of 
the  conventions.  If  in  the  event  of  armed 
conflict  any  of  thoaa  countries  were  to  ex- 
ploit lusniiations  In  an  unwarranted 
manner  so  as  to  nullify  the  broad  purposss 
of  the  conventions,  sudi  action  would,  of 
course,  alter  the  legal  situation  for  the 
United  States:  and  this  Government  would 
be  free  to  reconsMsr  lU  positkm.  It  is  bopsd 
that  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bkM  may 
one  day  find  it  possible  to  withdraw  their 
reservaUona.  or  wHI  at  least  eonrtnie  and 
apply  them  in  a  manner  ownpatiWe  with 
their  legal  and  humanitarian  obligatlans.  In 
the  meanUme.  by  having  treaty  rdatkms 
the  united  States  has  obtained  agreenont 
to  the  best  standards  of  treatment  and  Is  in 
the  soundsst  position  to  protect  our  nation- 
als. 

To  avoid  any  possibility  of  raisundsrstaad- 
ing  on  this  aspect  of  the  oanventiona,  the 
committee,  in  reporting  the  conventions  to 
the  Senate,  reeonmends  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  resohitlons  giving  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  a  statement 
adapted  to  each  convention  in  the  following 
form: 

"The  United  States,  rejecting  the  reserva- 
tlou-other  than  to  article  68.  paragrai^  a. 
of  the  Civilian  Penons  Convention— which 
states  have  made  with  rtepwrt  to  the 
Geneva  conventions.  acoepU  treaty  relar 
ttoiw  with  all  parties  to  those  conventions, 
except  as  to  the  changes  propossd  by  such 


If  it  be  objected  that  the  treatment  of  our 
soldlerB  captured  In  Korea  by  the  Oonmu- 
nMs  was  In  naany  rsiperts  ruthless  and 
below  dvillMd  nonns.  It  la  also  trae  that 
without  the  convention,  that  treatment 
could  have  been  still  worse. 

Our  nation  has  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  beliw  a  party  to  the  eon- 
ventlons  now  before  the  Senate,  and  by  en- 
oouraglng  their  most  widsspread  adoption. 
As  iinuiliBslMrt  in  this  rsport.  the  require- 
ments of  the  four  oonventloas  to  a  very 
great  degree  reflect  the  actual  poMdes  of 
the  United  States  in  Worid  War  n.  The 
practloes  which  they  bind  nations  to  follow 
Impose  DO  burden  upon  us  that  we  would 
not  votanttarily  assume  in  a  future  oonfllet 
without  the  Injunctions  of  formal  trsaty  ob- 


it is  the  committee's  view  that  this  state- 
ment adequately  expresses  the  Intention  of 
our  Government  to  enter  Into  treaty  relar 
tlons  with  the  reeervlng  states  so  that  they 
wOl  be  bound  toward  the  XTDlted  States  to 
carry  out  reciprocally  all  the  provisions  of 
the  conventions  on  which  no  leeervations 
were  spedfleally 


IS.  mpOBXAiKB  or  nn  ooavamaas  to  tbb 


llie  history  of  war  years  sinoe  the  10W 
conventloiM  were  fttmulatod  Is  a  trade  tas- 
ttmonial  to  their  value  and  to  the  impor- 
tance of  improving  their  provisions  In  ways 
dictated  by  the  oold  and  crud  logic  of  bellig- 
erent experience.  In  the  same  way,  the  mis- 
treatment of  American  civilians  abroad  in 
Worid  War  n  has  demonstrated  that  such 
civilians,  particularly  If  they  are  interned, 
need  the  general  beneflU  of  the  protection 
secured  to  prisoners  of  war.  During  that  ter 
rible  conflict  the  United  States,  without  the 
compwisinn  of  an  international  agreement, 
applied  the  principles  of  the  IMO  oonven- 
tlon  to  dviUans  interned  in  the  oountnr.  end 
in  occupied  territories  our  relief  and  recon- 
struction actlvltiss  not  only  went  tax  beyond 
the  requlremenU  of  the  Hague  regulations, 
but  stand  as  a  modsl  for  all  enlightened  nar 
tion  to  emulate,  should  dvOlMtlon  unhap- 
pily be  visited,  once  again,  by  the  scourge  of 


We  should  not  be  dissnsded  by  the  : 
billty  that  at  some  later  date  a  contracting 
party  may  invoke  ^ecious  reasons  to  evade 
compllanne  with  the  obHgitlons  of  dscsnt 
treatment  which  it  has  tredy  assumsd  in 
these  Instrumsnts.  Its  conduct  oan-nosr  be 
iiieasiiriwl  «f  «««■*  their  approved  standards 
and  the  weight  of  world  optaUon  cannot  but 
exerdse  a  salutary  restraint  on  othsrwise 
^tntiH^iijMi  actions.  If  the  end  result  is  only 
to  obtain  for  Americans  caught  in  the  mad- 
Strom  of  war  a  trsatmtet  whldi  Is  10  per- 
cent lem  vldous  than  what  they  would  re- 
ceive without  these  conventions,  if  only  a 
few  score  of  lives  are  messrvsd  because  of 
the  etforU  at  Geneva,  then  the  patience 
and  laborious  work  of  an  iriio  oontrlbutsd  to 
that  goal  wfll  not  have  been  In  vain. 

(later  the  foUowInc  oeeuired:) 

Ifr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  Pregident. 
earlier  I  gpoke  at  gome  lencth  About 
the  ■«t«i«^»v<»  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Comrention  and  lt«  ortstaii  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  conduct  of  the  Nasi 
Oovemment  in  ooeui»led  territory 
during  Worid  War  n. 

At  thla  point,  Mr.  Preaident.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  I  majr  append 
to  my  statement  a  portion  of  the 
report  published  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  the  time  the 
Senate  voted  to  give  its  advice  and 
consmt  to  ratification  of  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention. 

The  committee  voted,  on  June  9, 
1956— unanlmouiiy— to  recommend 
ratification  of  the  Convention.  On 
July  6.  1955.  the  Senate  voted.  77  to  0 
to  crasent  to  ratlficatkm. 

On  that  day.  Senator  Mansfield 
noted  about  the  1949  Convention  on 
the  Proteetkm  of  Civilians,  frequently 
called  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conventkm, 
that  it- 
is  a  detailed  attempt  to  avoid  the  bitter  ex- 
periences and  horrors  of  the  concentration 
r  the  last  war. 


That  the  survlvon  of  those  concen- 
tration camps,  and  their  heirs,  should 
be  the  only  ones  accused  by  the  Amer- 
ican Department  of  State,  of  having 
violated  those  ccmventions,  is  disgrace- 
ful. 


REALTTT  AND  THE  MX 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  ICr.  President,  in 
the  last  seveml  days,  we  have  learned 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices has  begun  to  malte  a  large  and  im- 
pressively innovktlve  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  the  d^loyment  of  the  MZ 
missile,  which  question  occupied  so 
much  of  our  ti|ne  earlier  In  this  ses- 
sion. Having  agreed  to  unfence  the 
second  21  missies,  and  the  Congress 
having  done  so  ^t  the  commlttee'e  rec- 
ommendation, the  committee  now  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  its4lf .  how  many  more  of 
these  missiles  sHould  be  built? 

The  distinguished  ranking  member 
Mr.  Nuim  has  Suggested  40  ou^t  to 
be  a  limit  His  distinguished  associate 
Mr.  WAaam  luis  suggested  50—50  in 
silos  and  another  50  to  be  deployed  in 
some  other  manher. 

The  unmistakable  impression  one 
has  Is  that  no|r  that  we  have  gtme 
through  that  debate  on  unfencing  the 
21.  in  which  oNuiy  of  us  argued  the 
great  inadvisabfllty  of  deploying  this 
missile  in  a  f iFS-strlke  mode  in  those 
silos  in  Wyoming  and  found  ooradves 
not  attended  toi  frankly.  If  I  may  put 
it  that  way.  tlUt  all  along,  there  was 
in  the  committee  an  awareness  that 
this  was  a  probltai. 

The  problem.  JMr.  President,  is,  very 
simply,  that  the|  MX  missile  was  begun 
as  the  Mlnutemkn  IV.  It  was  meant  to 
succeed  Minutonan  HI  in  the  very 
sOos.  It  was  'designed  before  the 
United  States  blecame  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  developed  or  was  de- 
veloping a  superior  continental  ballis- 
tic missile  which  could  target  and  de- 
stroy those  silos  in  a  hard  place. 

I  have  said  this  before.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time 
Mr.  Secretary  laird,  in  1060  or  1970. 
arrived  to  say  the  Soviets  had  Just 
launched  somettiing  enormous,  some- 
thing without  sirecedent  In  range  and 
accuracy,  whichj  missfle  we  finally  rec- 
ognised as  the  SS-18.  which  led  us  to 
an  immediate  d^dsicm  that  we  had  to 
get  out  of  thoife  existing  Mlnuteman 
silos,  that  they  Could  not  serve  as  a  re- 
taliatory land-ta^Mcd  triad  of  a  deter- 
rent mode. 

Then  the  greitt  mistake  was  made. 
The  Air  Force.,having  some  sense  of 
some  cost  or  whatever,  took  the  very 
same  Minutemin  IV  xaodA  and  went 
out  looking  for  [a  basing  mode  in  the 
desert  It  wanoered  15  years  In  the 
desert  imtil  it  qecame  dear  there  was 
no  place  you  ciluld  put  this  except  in 
the  very  sHos  tdt  which  it  was  ort^nal- 
ly  designed.  By  that  time,  we  appeared 
to  have  quite  f o^votten  why  we  had  to 
get  out  of  thosei  silos  in  the  first  place. 

Finally,  in  a  vkooA  of  amnesiar  dlsas- 
sodaUon  with  Reality,  we  decided  to 
put  the  same  missile  back  in  the  same 
silos  which.  15 1  years  eariler.  we  had 
decided  we  had  Ito  abandon.  Indeed,  an 
Air  Force  briefihg  officer  not  long  ago 
told  a  group  of  students  tmn  Colum- 
bia School  of  Journalism,  if  only  we 
had  kept  calling  this  the  Mlnuteman 
IV.  pe(H>le  would  understand  why  we 
have  to  have  It 


Of  course,  there  was  much  pleasure 
In  learning  that  the  MX.  ttie  Peace- 
keeper, or  what  you  will,  fit  precisely 
Into  these  existing  silos— not  surpris- 
ingly, Mr.  President  because  it  was  de- 
signed for  them. 

Now,  it  was  a  very  alarming  thing  to 
think  we  were  going  to  omtinue  to 
deploy  these  In  the  numbos  intended. 
Grant  that  the  administraUcm  of  Mr. 
Reagan  has  cut  from  200  to  100  the 
proposed  number.  Even  so.  it  was  too 
many. 

Not  a  day  after  the  decision  of  the 
House,  the  Soviet  General  Secretary. 
Mr.  GortMChev.  referred  to  them  as  a 
fintftrlke  missile.  They  have  under- 
stood them  to  be  that 

Now,  here  In  the  Senate  we  wpear 
to  be  coming  to  our  senses  and  plan- 
ning to  limit  very  carefully  the 
number  that  are  to  be  deployed  in  this 
mode.  And  I  would  want  to  welcome 
this.  I  want  to  welccnne  it  as  we  go  for- 
ward with  a  Midgetman  which  is  a 
mobile  missile,  as  we  go  forward  with 
the  indent  submarines,  (me  going  to 
sea  every  year  now,  the  D-5  missile 
coming  <m,  eniise  missiles  in  every 
known  conformation.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  clearly  ccmilng 
to  Its  senses  in  this  regard,  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  really  more  than  they 
have  thought  it  over  and  the  more 
they  have  thought  it  over  the  more 
they  have  seen  the  reason  some  of  us 
have  opposed  this  missile  in  this  de- 
ployment mode.  Without  claiming 
that  the  argument  has  persuaded 
them  entirely,  clearly  they  have  per- 
suaded themselves,  and  this  is  to  be 
welcomed.  We  welcome  it  not  least  be- 
cause there  was  no  reastm  for  us  evo* 
to  suppose  that  this  missile  and  this 
derlslan  would  in  any  way  affect  the 
Soviet  behavior  at  Goieva.  I  meak  as 
an  observer  soit  by  the  Senate  to 
these  talks.  I  have  not  yet  been  to 
Geneva.  I  expect  I  shall  have  much 
opportunity  to  do  so  In  years  ahead. 

niere  is  something  that  is  both  ad- 
mirable and  Just  a  little  bit  unsettling 
in  the  continuous  American  expecta- 
tion tiiat  some  very  generous  act 
toward  the  Soviets  will  produce  a  gen- 
oous  reqwnse.  The  Presidait  has 
said— and  one  admires  him  for  saying 
it— that  he  would  like  to  develop  the 
«ace  defense  initiative  and  then  share 
the  information  with  the  Soviets. 

Ut.  President  I  have  to  say  that 
again  history  reminds  us  Ol  things  we 
might  wish  were  othowlse.  Under 
President  Truman,  the  United  States 
proposed  to  give  the  atom  bomb  to  the 
United  Nations  at  a  time  when  we 
alone  had  the  technology.  The  Soviets 
vetoed  that  Lata-,  with  President  El- 
senhower, we  proposed  the  Atoms  for 
Peace  program  in  which  we  would  use 
atomic  energy  basically  as  a  source  of 
power  for  developing  countries.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  wanted  to  share  it 
with  the  Soviets,  a  sharing  which  they 
vetoed.    President    Eisenhower    pro- 


posed the  open  skies  situation  in 
which  we  would  open  our  skies  to  one 
another's  surveillance  and  make  sure 
we  knew  what  each  other  was  doing, 
no  surprises  and  no  tricks.  Again,  the 
Soviets  said  no.  And  I  cannot  imagine 
they  have  changed,  that  they  will  say 
yes  now.  They  might  We  should  cer- 
tainly pursue  it  But  in  the  meantime 
the  difficulties  are  real  and  not  to  be 
misunderstood. 

Sometime  before  the  vote  on  the 
MX  treaty  the  Hcmorable  McGeorge 
Bundy.  now  a  iHofessor  of  history  at 
New  Yoric  University  and  national  se- 
curity adviser  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnscm.  gave  the  Morris  and 
Edna  Zale  lecture  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  which  he  set  forth  in  my  view  a 
realistic  and  carefully  argued  case  that 
we  must  expect  a  long  and  difficult 
and  probably  unsuccessful  negotiation 
with  the  Soviets  at  Geneva,  so  long, 
that  is.  as  we  insist  that  we  will  not 
give  up  our  space  defense  initiative 
and  they  insist  untfl  we  do  there  is 
nothing  else  to  talk  about  It  was  In 
this  context  well  before  our  MX 
debate,  that  Mr.  Bundy  said  that  wiU 
have  no  impact  whatever  on  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Geneva;  other  things  en- 
tirely wiU  drive  the  decisionmaking 
process  <m  both  sides.  I  believe  him  to 
have  been  right  And  now  that  we  find 
the  Senate  reeonsidering  the  whole 
MX  decision,  cutting  it  httk  to  a  point 
which  was  manageable  if  not  neces- 
sary, it  is  helpful.  I  believe,  to  have 
access  to  Mr.  Bundy's  insists  into  the 
reality  of  the  nuclear  dlseusstoos  and 
the  Immediacy  of  nuclear  danger  in 
these  years  ahead  which  wHI  be  char- 
acterised by  Itmg.  protracted  and  prob- 
ably not  successful  negotiatiras.  cer- 
tainly not  successful  given  the  expec- 
tations n^ilch  our  negotiators  have 
and  which  they  ought  to  have  and 
which  we  suppcnt  and  encourage  but 
which  in  the  meantime  should  not 
lead  us  to  suppose  there  are  not  other 
actions  in  the  real  world  that  will  have 
larger  and  more  immediate  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  Mr.  Bundy's 
Zale  lecture  be  printed  in  the  "BMComo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lec- 
ture was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rao(nD.  as  follows: 

Rbaoui  n.  Tmt  Rossuas  akd  Wclum. 
Humac  PlmFUM  um  Rialrt  m  IMS 

(Remarks  of  BfcGeotge  Bundy) 


The  right  idaoe  tobegln  a  (Useusslon  of 
Budear  danger  in  Fdnuary  ISiS  is  with  a 
straJi^tforward  recognition  that  unlem 
there  are  radical  changes  of  policy  in 
Moscow  or  Washington  or  both,  changes 
more  radical  by  far  than  any  that  have  oe- 
eutred  unto  now  In  the  40-year  history  of 
nudear  weapons,  there  Is  no  prospect  what- 
ever of  any  new  agreement  in  the  field  of 
strategic  anns  control  during  the  second 
Reagan  administration.  We  can  expect, 
from  both  sides,  the  most  earnest  protesta- 
tion of  undying  dedicsition  to  the  pursuit  of 
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and  Mr. 


in  offenrive 
In  pMtieQter  is  Ukeiy  to 
to  koep  talking  of  bit  own  dnam 
of  •  world  wtUMot  nodMr  wnpons.  But  tbe 
firmly  itotod  and  I  bclteve  deeply  beld- 
of  both  govarmaenta  make  the 
of  any  new  and 
;  llnltliw  offonriTo  atratade 
remote  that  it  ia  a  mlatake  for  anyona.  in  or 
out  of  fovemment.  to  ipend  moefa  time 
worktnt  on  the  aort  of  agreement  tbat 
might  currently  be  achievable  and  deairable 
if  the  poaitlona  of  the  two  govemmcnta 
were  to  change.  I  think  the  right  pointa  for 
attention  and  eoneenn  are  different:  they 
have  to  do  with  damage  limitation  in  the 
abort  run,  and  a  aeaich  for  a  new  and 
atronger  public  undenatandtaig  hi  the  long 
run.  I  win  come  back  to  both  toward  the  end 
of  my  rcmarka.  but  ftait,  I  think,  you  will 
expect  me  to  teO  you  why  I 
about  the 

The 
to  any  new  arma  control  agreement  la  Star 
Wara.  by  which  phraae  I  mean  the 
timt9  flm  cumaaltment  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnlitratlon  to  the  long-run  objective  of 
a  thoroughly  reliable  defenae 
Soviet  baUtatle  mlarilaa-«  defenae 
whkh.  in  Mr.  Reagan's  unropentantly  re- 
would 

ite."  ITie 
not  Uke  the  term  Star  Wai&  But  the 
eMdal  pnbUc  atatcmcnto  of  hia  own  admta>- 
latratlcn.  inrhirting  tai  particular  a  White 
Bouae  pamphlet  iamad  in  early  January, 
continue  to  give  prMe  of  place  to  the  notion 
of  a  layered  defence  that  wiU  attack  Soviet 
I  at  four  atagaa  of  their  flight  More- 
both  defendeta  and  crttka  of  thia  gen- 
eral acheme  are  agreed  that  the  moat  Impor- 
tant and  oooeetvaMy  lewaidlpg  layer  la  the 
attack  on  the  iiilmnia  while  In  their  booat 
phaae  the  phaae  In  whkh  the  prapeDants 
that  lift  them  and  weed  them  on  their  way 
are  atfll  burning  and  attack  in  thoaa  fint 
BBtaiutea  of  their  flight  la  literally 

of  the 
I  in  ipaee  where  they 
I  targets  for  a  ooun- 
terayateaa.  The  PraaMent'a  initiative,  in 
abort,  kwka  toward  depkiymenta  in 
that  wlO  taMvltably  atlmulate  military 
tai 
mirror  mdten.  antt-laaer  laaera  and 
the  Uke.  Star  Wan  la  a  name  that  flta. 

Star  Wan  blocks  new  arma  control  agrae- 
oMnts  becaaae  there  ia  no  proapect  that  the 
Sovleta  win  aign  a  new  agreement  while  thia 
objective  fimilmntt  to  have  mmmaintiug 
rrealdentlal  priority,  and  no  proapect  that 
the  Reagan  aAntatlatratlao  wlU  trade  it 
away  even  In  return  for  dramatic  unilateral 
reductions  in  Soviet  offensive 
Both  waahlngtflD  and  If  oacow  have 
aaade  theae  paaltlonB  sntlrely  dear, 
there  ia  no  good  reaaon  to  iiunNiaii  that 
either  ride  wfll  fan  back  from  iU  poattlon  at 
any  point  In  the  next  four  yeara.  The  Soviet 
stand  haa  been  clear  and  firm  since  the  very 
flnt  weak  sitar  Mr.  Raagan's  faasooa  speech 
of  March  ».  INK  tt  to  that  the  Prealdent's 
Initiative,  while  It  contlnuea.  wiO  require  in- 
teiwified  Sovtet  efforta  in  both  offenahre 
and  defenaive  systema.  It  to  entirely  true 
that  the  exlstenee  of  the  Star  Wars  pro- 
gram to  one  mmiot  reason  for  the  Soviet 
return  to  Oeneva;  the  other  to  that  their 
walkout  bad  long  since  beeome  oounterpro- 
dnetlve  in  terms  of  Xuropean  and  American 
But  they  have  come  back  to  de- 
It,  not  to  accept  it.  and  to  trumpet 
tta  dangers  to  our  Curopean  frlcnda— a  labor 
on  which  they  are  already  well  embarked 


They  wm 

i'a 


no  agreeownt  that  leU  Mr. 
I  run  ftee.  Nor  will  ttey  be 
by  amtrtlBiis  that  the  ptognn. 
for  the  next  few  years,  will  be  limited  to  the 
reaeareh  the  ABM  treaty  permita.  They  are 
doctrinaire  bdlevera  in  the  propoattkm  that 
the  taBperiaUata  alwaya  have  tartenttooa  even 
wotae  tiiMi  the  onn  they  admit,  ao  tt 
stretches  credulity  to  suppose  that  they  WiU 
not  take  the  atfenlntotratloB  at  iU  word 
when  It  telto  us  aU  that  thto  reaaardi  to 
ahned  at  finding,  and  presently  building  and 
deploying,  an  effective  spaoe-uaing  defe 
The  Soviet  government  wID  make  no  i 
ment  legiMmialng  that  aaabitton.  I  have  yat 
to  meet  a  aerious  studsnt  of  Soviet  behavior 

UBtO  the  last  month  or  so  it  haa  been  poa- 
sible  to  hope  that  the  position  of  the  United 
Statea  government  mltfU  be  laa  infloxible 
:  tai  November,  whan  I  Jolnad  with  three 
I  to  argue  that  Mr.  Reagan  eonld  have 
Star  Wara  or  arma  oontrOl  but  not  both,  the 
four  of  us  believed  that  the  PresMant's  evi- 
dsnt  and  genuine  deaire  for  program  in  anaa 
control,  and  the  clear-cut  tncwnpatibOtty 
between  Star  Wara  and  any  such  progiem, 
might  lead  him  to  aober  seeond  thonghU 
about  the  value  of  hto  initiative,  whoae  costs 
and  dangers  aQ  four  of  us  found  great,  and 
then  on  to  a  conaidered  choice  of  arma  eon- 
trolinatead.  There  were  rumors  at  the  time 
that  aome  asembers  of  hto  own  adminiatra- 
tioai  hoped  that  he  ndght  turn  in  thto  direc- 
tion. But  all  aueh  bopea,  in  and  out  of  the 
administration,  have  now  proved  vain.  Aa  he 
presided  over  the  preparatlona  for  the 
ShultaOromyko  meeting  of  last  month,  the 
Pieaklent  came  to  the  oppoaite  decision, 
ruling  firmly  and  clearly  that  Star  Wara  to 
not  to  be  traded  away  for  anything.  It  to  not 
to  be  a  bargaining  chip.  Its  friends  have  loot 
no  time  in  reinforcing  that  decision.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger,  a  aelf-atyled  "true  believ- 
er" in  Star  Wars,  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  January  SI  that  no 
top  official  of  the  government  tevorad  trad- 
ing off  thto  program  for  Soviet  cuta  tai  off cn- 
wtn  weapons  Finally,  on  February  11,  the 
Prssidsnt  htaMolf  told  the  New  York  Ttanes 
flatly  that  tharc  would  be  no  such  trade. 
Star  Wars  win  be  on  the  table— to  be 
praiaad  by  one  stale  for  Its  peaceful  ohjeo- 
tlvea  and  denounced  by  the  other  as  pro- 
foundly ilaslaliniilin,  but  it  wfll  not  be 
there  for  trading. 

What  we  can  expect  tai  Geneva,  then,  to 
not  k  negotiation  but  a  eontaat  for  public 
approvaL  Neither  stale  to  likely  to  walk  away 
tai  angar,  becauae  that  act.  tai  and  of  Itaelf , 
would  meet  widaapread  diaapprovaL  The 
meetings  wlU  be  a  forum  for  propaganda, 
and  it  to  hard  to  suppose  that  either  side 
wm  hava  much  to  say  tai  prtvata  beyond 
what  tt  to  praparsd  to  see  tai  the  nswipapen 
very  soon  theseafter.  The  oondttloaa  for  a 
negotiation  are  abaant,  and  in  their 
the  requirement  to  play  to  the  gal- 
lerlea  wfll  be  oompelUng  on  both  afales.  Raa- 
■UTH  tai  thto  direction  wtU  be  taicreasad  by 
the  quite  extraordinary  Incapacity  of  the 
mam  media  to  jttotingutoh  between  real  and 
unreal  international  events.  It  to  not  worth 
your  time  or  mine  to  pursue  the  matter  fur- 
ther, except  to  say  tbat  the  probable  result 
WiU  be  a  noisy  draw  tai  which  each  stale  wOl 
be  rtoiaagsrl  in  the  eyea  of  sensible  observers 
by  tts  addlctkm  to  whoUy  one-sided  deaerlp- 
Uons  of  the  situation.  In  effect,  we  shaU 
have  a  competlUon  tai  flimflam.  Negotiators 
on  arms  eontrol  wfll  be  right  back  where 
they  were  between  1M6  afld  IMS— oonduct- 
taig  a  dtaUogue  of  the  deaf  in  which  the 
object  of  both  states  wiU  be  to  appear  Uame- 
lem  In  aattuatlon  of  real  negotiation. 


tt 


Thto  prospect  haa  at  least  one  advantage: 
for  reflection.  It  win  not  be  tai- 
tai  the  next  four  yaaia  to  argue  for 
or  agalnat  the  daatrabOity  of  particular  ape- 
dflc  poaltlone  that  are  plainly  not  nagotia 
ble  with  one  aide  or  the  other.  It  wfll  not  be 
to  try  to  anmmnn  anpport  for  or 
particular  prospective  reault  At 
the  BMist  tt  wm  be  tanpiBrtant  atanply  to 
assist  in  diaeraditing  the  more  extreme  and 
inaocurate  claims  of  both  sides.  What  makaa 
much  more  ssnse.  and  to  mudi  more  worth 
our  attention,  to  to  oonalder  the  klnda  of  tai- 
qulry  and  amassmant  that  tt  may  be  uaeful 
for  aU  of  us  to  attempt  in  theae  years  of 
nonnagatlatlon.  My  own  bCUef  to  that  there 
are  very  good  uam  for  thto  ttane.  Under- 
neath the  s»alwnate  tai  strategle  Ue  fauures 
of  underrtanding.  on  both  shisa.  that  are  in 
need  of  the  kind  of  eareftal  attention  and 
■tudy  that  simply  do  not  happen  except  tn 

But  fliat  tt  to  tanportant  to  understdnd  the 
depth  and  atrsBgth  of  the  foroH  *hrtaig  the 
two  states  to  thsse  mutually  ineconrilahlf 
poelttaMM.  Taka  the  Amerleans  first.  If  Mr. 
Reaganls  unrsal  vision  of  a  wortd  in  which 
aU  nudsar  mtasOss  are  obaolete  ware  the 
only  force  behind  the  derision  not  to  bar- 
gain over  Star  Wars,  one  might  question  Its 
firmnem  and  durability.  One  proposition 
that  has  become  increastaiidly  dear  (to 
atanoat  everyone  except  Mr.  Raagan)  tai  the 
two  years  of  debate  sinee  the  Star  Wars 
to  that  that  thereto  tai  fact  no  real 
of  a  defenae  of  populatlona  atrong 
enough  to  bantoh  the  poaaibiUty  of  mutual 
devaatatkn  by  the  uee  of  nudear  miaailes 
Mr.  Rsagan  had  tt  ritfit  the  first  ttane:  a  nu- 
dear war  cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought  He  could  have  put  tt  more  stronA^. 
a  stratagte  nudear  war  whldi  engaged  even 
■aaU  fractions  of  existing  aiaenato  In  at- 
tacks agatnat  populated  areas  would  bs  a 
comason  eatas^ophe.  even  if  we  had  a  Star 
Wan  km  rate  of  90%.  Tbtn  to  no  eecape 
from  the  undertylng  mutual  vulneraMUty  of 
populiMons  in  any  Star  Wan  seheaae.  and 
serious  snalysU  on  both  states  of  the  argu- 
ment have  now  acknowledged  thto  reaUty. 

But  there  remaliM  the  datan  of  the  friends 
of  Star  Wan  that  while  tt  wm  never  defend 
aU  our  peopte.  it  can  taideod  protect  eome  of 
our  weapona.  For  large  and  powerful  groups 
in  the  administration  and  tai  Oongrsss,  the 
defenae  of  some  of  our  weapons  to  no  trivial 
objective  tt  to  indeed  a  matter  of  great  ur- 
gency. Thoee  of  us  who  are  critical  of  Star 
Wan  muat  take  time  to  understand  thto 
second  and  very  different  line  of  argument 

When  we  look  behind  Mr.  Reagan's  sunny 
rbetorlc  to  the  thinking  of  the  men  and 
women  at  the  second  and  third  echelons  of 
hto  administration,  we  find  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  need  for  Star  Wan  or 
something  like  it— a  view  governed  not  by 
Mr.  Reagan's  unreal  hope  that  the  weapons 
can  be  rendered  obeolete,  not  taideed  by 
hope  at  all.  but  by  fear.  Mr.  Reagan  may 
teU  us  that  America  to  back,  standtaig  taU. 
and  hto  oommonsensical  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shulta  can  teU  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wan  that  "our  strategic  deterrent  has 
been  restored,"  but  that  to  not  what  the 
boys  and  girts  tai  the  back  room  believe.  To 
find  out  deariy  what  they  think,  we  muat 
move  from  official  statements  and  speeches 
to  the  documents  produced  by  the  prtvate 
group  which,  more  than  any  other,  to  re- 
sponsible for  the  public  articulation  of  the 
view  of  theee  matten  that  currently  doml- 
nales  the  working  leveto  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. We  must  turn  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Preeent  Danger.  Keep  it  In  your 
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mind,  as  we  look  ai  the  Committee's 
optailona,  that  Itajfounder  waa  FhiI  mtae. 
that  its  General  OmnMl  untfl  thto  month 
was  Max  Kampelgian.  that  ir«w«»Mi^.||  Add- 
man  of  ACDA  to  oi  leave  from  tta  Bxeeuttve 
Committee,  and  that  the  baste  argument  o( 
the  Commtttae.  ffrst  against  Satt  n.  and 
then  against  the  pvaraU  defense  polley  of 
every  admlnlstrattm  since  its  founding,  tai- 
dudlng  the  Reag*i  administration,  to  that 
we  are  now  danvrously  No.  2.  and  that 
nothing  we  are  now  doing  or  piiwHwg  wm 
change  that  condlMon, 

The  Committee  kas  many  worrtaa,  but  the 
most  important  #mI  the  moat  characteris- 
tic, to  its  beUef  Ou^,  the  United  States  today 
would  be  unaUe  to  make  a  credible  response 
to  a  Soviet  pre-emptive  attack  on  American 
land-baaed  missil*f  in  their  currsntly  vul- 
nerabte  silos.  Thistto  the  fkaaous  window  of 
vulnerabUlty.  Twolyean  ago  It  seamed  to  be 
doeed.  when  th^  Soowcroft  nwiimtoslon 
oonduded  that  th#  American  strategte  triad 
was  survivabte  "as  k  whole."  but  the  Present 
Oangerites  disagree.  They  believe  that  a 
successful  Soviet  i  attack  on  UjS.  ICBM'B 
could  be  ouute  to^ay.  and  that  in  reply  to 
such  an  attack  tba  United  Statea  would  cur- 
rently have  no  ao^epitable  dioloe.  They  be- 
lieve further  that  |the  capadty  for  such  an 
attack  creates  the,  opportunity  fbr  suceem 
fill  atomic  Martnn»ll  AU  this,  tai  thdr  view, 
to  fundamentally  the  oonaequenoe  of  an 
enormous  Soviet  iuperiority  in  the  throw- 
weight  of  land-badBd  strategte  nUssiles.  and 
thto  conviction  lends  not  only  to  a  firm 
beUef  tai  efforta  t«  reduce  that  apedal  ad- 
vantage, but  also  tb  a  conviction  that  even  a 
partiaUy  effective  intosUe  defenae  to  greatly 
to  be  desired.  SucH  a  defense,  unlike  the  one 
tai  Mr.  Reagan's  4ream.  need  not  be  any- 
tbtaig  Uke  pof  ecti  What  to  neoeasaiy  to  to 
complicate  the  task  of  the  Soviet  planner  so 
that  he  wm  no  ta>Ager  be  abte  to  fed  eonfl- 
denoe  in  hto  capacity  to  make  a  sueooasful 
pre-emptive  attack.  One  supporter  vS  thto 
Und  of  "defense  4>r  deterrence"  to  Bdward 
TeUer.  and  hto  argtnnent  to  that  wa  can  pro- 
vtate  tt  "by  taMtaidiig  douMs  tai  the  mtaids  of 
the  poUcy  maken  pf  the  KremUn  *  *  *  If  we 
manage  to  create  teilous  doubts,  then  I  be- 
lieve attack  wm  liever  come  beeanae  I««b 
confident  that  thejSovlets  are  not  atfnntur- 
ous."  (Teller  to ;  Senate  Oonmtttoe  on 
Armed  Services.  Skbcommittee  on  Strategte 
and  Theater  Nudckr  Foreea.  May  a.  IMS) 

Let  us  then  lookKhe  window  of  vuhMraUl- 
ity  in  the  eye.  By  tpe  account  of  the  Present 
Oangerttea  themselves  we  are  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  wofft  yean  of  the  window— 
the  Soviet  advantage  tai  pronvt  bard-target 
km  capabmty  to  greater  now  than  tt  wm  be 
tai  a  very  few  yeaia,  and  greater  than  tt  was 
whm  Mr.  Reagan  peeame  Ftealdent  How  to 
it  that  the  Preddbit  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  can  bnvely  teU  us  that  our  deterrent 
has  been  restored?  llie  only  plauslbte 
answer,  and  the  right  one.  to  that  the 
window  of  vulner^bmty  never  existed.  It  to 
worth  our  while  lo  take  a  doaer  look  ahd 
aeewhy. 

Let  us  assume  •  Soviet  leader  deeply  de- 
temUned  to  defeajt  the  United  States  tai  a 
nuclear  war  at  aeoeptabte  coat  Hste  are 
some  questions  thit  such  a  leader  mlgSit  put 
to  hto  commander  of  strategte  rocket  f  orees. 

The  dialogue  begins: 

Q.  If  you  can  ttecute  thto  attack.  «4iat 
percentage  of  the  American  missites  can  you 
knockout? 

A.  I  think  we  ctti  get  nearly  aU  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  oertaki? 

A.  We  have  nev^  done  anything  Uke  this, 
so  there  to  necessarily  some  uncertainty. 


Q.Howmuehf 

A.  No  one  can  be  sure. 

Q.  Chn  you  promise  me  tliat  we  would  not 
gat  100  or  SOO  warheads  ftared  rlgbt  back 
from  the  missiles  we  missed? 

A.  No  one  can  promise  that  but  we  can 
hope. 

Q.  And  you  think  hope  to  enough? 

nito  ftaat  exchange  should  end  the  discus- 
sion, but  let  us  suppose  our  commander  to 
lem  honest  or  has  more  faith  in  the  polec- 
tlon  of  a  stannltaneous  mam  launching  never 
*H*— ir*i^  before,  or  even  that  thto  answer 
does  not  troubte  the  leader.  The  queatloning 


Q.  Some  SO  percent  of  hto  bomben  wm  be 
on  alert  They  wm  eecape? 
A.  We  cannot  promise  that  they  wm  not 
Q.  What  wm  they  do? 
A.  We  must  assume  that  they  wm  attack 

US. 

Q.  HOW  many  hundred  megatons  would 
that  brtng  down  on  us  and  on  what  targets? 

A.  We  dont  know,  but  we  would  shoot 
some  of  them  down. 

Q.  Uke  ttkoae  Korean  airliners?  But  hun- 
dreds of  mngstnns  would  get  through? 

A.  I  cannot  say  they  would  not 

I  think  the  interview  wm  surely  have 
ended  by  now.  but  if  tt  has  not  the  next  set 
of  questtona  might  go  Uke  this: 

Q.  And  what  about  hto  submarines,  the 
ones  at  sea?  How  many  warheads  do  they 
have? 


Q.  What  wm  he  do  with  them? 

A.  The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
aaya  he  wont  dare  use  them,  because  we 
would  then  destory  him  utterly. 

Q.  Do  you  bdleve  that? 

A.  It  to  not  a  mllttary  question. 

Q.  So  I  have  to  decide  for  myself?  How 
can  I  assume  that  they  wcmt  use  them? 
They  dont  have  to  use  the  whote  force, 
after  alL  Oouktat  they  Just  fire  about  SOO 
warheads  fMm  S  or  4  submarinea  and  bold 
the  reat  in  reeerve?  And  where  would  we  be 
then,  no  matter  wtut  they  aim  at? 

A.  The  Conunittee  on  the  Preeent  DangCT 
haant  thought  of  that 

Q.  Arent  you  lAad  they  are  not  doing  our 
thinkiiwi? 

Letme  try  your  patience  with  one  last  set 
of  questions,  a  set  that  might  weU  have 
been  the  very  first 

Q.  If  w«  attatk.  aU  the  American  weapona 
and  — — -^'^  posts  we  can  hit  how  many 
wm  survive? 

A.  Tliat  wffl  depend  on  whether  the  Amer- 
icana exaente  a  launch  under  attack. 

Q.  But  that  to  what  we  would  do.  as  you 
know.  So  what  to  the  chance  that  they 
might  do  the  aame  tUng? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

.  Q.  If  they  take  thto  course,  who  gains  by 
theexdiange? 

A.  Neither  side  gataia.  because  both  wm 
suffer  enormous  collateral  damage,  but  our 
state  loaea  much  more  than  thdn  in  military 


Q.  So  there  to  an  unlmown  chance,  larger 
than  0  and  lem  than  1.  that  the  attack 
would  be  an  Inatant  catastrophe? 

A.  That  to  correct 

■van  before  the  last  quesUon.  the  out- 
come of  the  inquiry  was  already  sufficient 
to  canod  the  plpedream.  But  thto  final  and 
taieacapabla  uncertainty— the  posstbOtty  of 
an  American  lai'T*^**  under  attaffr — to  in  and 
of  Itadf  sufficient  to  make  a  pre-emptive 
strike  an  act  of  sdf -destructive  insanity. 

I  hope  my  point  to  dear.  Let  me  empha- 
siae  tint  I  am  not  deecrlbing  American  re- 
for  whidi  I  assert  taievltabmty.  or 


even  wladoni.  I  am  trying  instead  to  demon- 
strate the  absolutely  ineacapaUe  presence 
of  possibmtles  wlilch  sre  bound  to  be  ap- 
palling to  the  Soviet  leaderahip.  The  weap- 
ons that  may  survive  the  best  possible 
attadc  and  that  may  be  fired  back,  are  Just 
too  many  and  too  destructive  for  any  sane 
leader  to  take  an  action  that  could  ao  eaaily 
let  them  loose  against  hto  own  country.  In 
thto  fundamental  revect  the  reaUties  have 
not  changed  in  SO  years,  and  I  know  of  no 
way  to  improve  on  the  language  used  by 
Niktta  Khrushdwr  to  Jobn  F.  Kennedy  on 
October  M.  1003.  at  the  height  of  the 
Cuban  missUe  crisiK  "Tou  may  regard  us 
with  distrust  but  you  .can  at  any  rate  rest 
aasured  that  we  are  of  sound  mind  and  un- 
derstand perfectly  wdl  that  if  we  launch  an 
offensive  against  you.  you  wm  respond  in 
Und."  Thto  fundamental  truth  to  only  un- 
derlined and  rdnftareed  by  the  vast  and 
varied  capabilities  fw  reply "whteh  are  out- 
lined in  our  imaginary  dialogue. 

So  the  nightmares  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Preeent  Danger  simply  do  not  translate 
Into  golden  hopes  for  the  leader  of  the  Rus- 
stams.  The  uncertainties  that  Edward  Tdler 
hopes  to  create  by  Star  Wan  are  already 
overabundant  today.  Strategte  stalemate  to 
strong.  Safety  for  both  sides  to  stfll.  as  Win- 
ston Churchm  long  ago  foresaw,  the  sturdy 
child  of  terror. 

Nightmares  caused  by  unreasonabte  fear 
do  not  always  yield  to  reaaonable  analysea, 
and  the  more  aealous  bdleven  in  the 
window  of  vulnerabOtty  are  Ukeiy  to  hug 
their  f  can  dl  the  more  doeely  as  thdr  un- 
reaUty  becomes  evident  but  our  national 
opinion  as  a  whOte  to  lem  neurotic,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  tt  to  wdl  wtthtai  the  bounds  of  posdUU- 
ty  over  the  next  few  jrean  that  most  of  us 
wm  come  to  understand  that  our  strategte 
deterrent  to  in  fact  entlrdy  adequate  today. 

In  theee  aame  fallow  yean  we  can  also 
make  a  begtamlng,  if  we  work  at  it  on  an- 
other and  harder  task.  Oenhadowed  in 
puMte  disHisstam  by  Star  Wars,  but  vastly 
more  massive,  in  current  outlays,  to  our  own 
buildup  of  offensive  weapons.  In  large  part 
thou^  not  entlrdy.  thto  buildup  to  driven 
by  countervailing  and  war-figlitlBHi  doctrinea 
devdoped  over  the  last  ten  yean  whldi 
place  new  and  whoUy  unreaUstte  require- 
ments upon  our  anned  services.  Starting 
from  a  sensible  recognition  that  tai  the 
dreadful  event  of  nudear  war  the  Prestatent 
must  have  additional  dioteea  between  spasm 
and  surrender,  theorists  with  more  techni- 
cal expertlae  than  common  sense  have  tan- 
poeed  upon  our  mllttary  commanden  re- 
quirements tor  multlpte  options,  and  tar 
previdltaig  in  protracted  warfare,  that  are  In 
their  turn  now  generating  enormous  wish 
Uste  put  forward  with  the  Justlflcatkm  that 
thto  to  wbaX  national  pdtey  requlrea.  Ilito 
partloilar  action-reaction  cyde  has  had 
much  too  Ilttte  attention  from  Americans, 
but  Its  increasing  mam  and  momentum  to 
WhoUy  uncontrolled  by  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fence who  has  made  tt  hto  mtosion  to  defend 
with  indiscriminate  aeal  the  unexamined 
and  uncootdinatad  requeats  of  hto  subonU- 
natea.  In  nudear  weaponry  we  need  to  fight 
our  wny  bade  to  the  simirie  snd  common- 
sense  mderstanding  that  as  long  as  our 
forces  an  adequatdy  survlvable.  enough  to 
more  than  enouali  at  levds  long  since 
reached.  Tha^  too  wm  take  time. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Russians.  What  to 
it  that  makes  them  so  completely  unwilling 
to  negotiate  for  a  new  agreement  whUe  the 
Strategte  Defenae  Initiattve  remains  tai 
place?  And  wtiat  about  their  contributions 
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vtiop  s  kind  of  dtfoiM  that  lait  anthoctad 
by  tha  tnaty.  and  pfawmahly  thair  woold 
dthar  Mk  for  ravWoo  of  tha  traatir  or  thay 
would  itaapUr  dMoy  It."  It  would  ba  hard  to 
Und  a  mora  prodM  daaerlptlon  of  tha  Sovlat 
vlaw  of  our  own  procraaL 
But  bafore  we  atart  fadinc  aorry  for  tbaae 
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In  whkh  It  had  to 


that  tha 


of  dangera  aunnoontad.  and  alao  of  hnnlllf- 
tlon  reealved  In  the  Cuban 
hitanalflad  ha  thaaa  a  datamilnaUan  not  to 
be  aaeaod.  Whathar  and  how  tar  thay  have 
hoped  to  have  oaable  aupartartty  la  a  quite 
different  gnaatlon,  and  one  on  which  optn- 
lona  vary.  But  I  think  there  ean  be  no  doubt 
of  their  detemlnatlan  not  to  fan  behind. 

A  aacond  durable  daaaant  In  the  aovlat  at- 
Utude  towardi  thaaa  BMtten  la  a  deep  re- 
«eet  for  the  eapabJlttlaB  of  AoMrtean  ad- 
enee  and  tanlinoliny.  Tha  8ovlaU  have  ttaat- 
they  have  developed 
rataBH.  They  have  the 
of 
to  mobfltae  without  fear  ot  pubUe 
at 
of 

But  their  rcapeet  for  what  Amarteaaa  ean  do 
when  they  really  want  to  reanlna  hich.  and 
they  view  the  Star  Ware  pro- 
wlth  a  deep  eoaeera  for  the 
It 
which  they  aauet  take  every 
tloB  If  they  are  to  keep  their  own  off enelve 
detairent  aMve  and  atroa«. 

Thia  baale  reMenliw  taapda  the 
union  not  only  to  a 

.  Star  Wara.  but  alao  to  an 
lof  Itaown.  Ita 
erful  reattlcn  wfll  be  ahnply  to 
and  f""*"'-^*  Ita  own 
to  be  able  to  penetrate  any  planaibly 
able  dafenive  BhMd.  The  eartataty  of  thia 

the 
to  peoeureaeent. 
I  eentral  to  the  analyria  of  the  Star  Wan 
I  that  tha  four  of  ua  offered  ta  For- 
ei«n  Affalra.  and  I  And  H  Inetmctlve  that  m 
tha  torrent  of  laltkhut  whMi  we  have  re- 
WaiB  apoloslata.  there  baa 
I  a  amcM  euoeatlon  by  anyone  that 
the  Sovtet  reaponaa  to  the  provam  wffl  be 
different  troae  what  we  ptedleted.  The  Sovl- 
eu  will  do  their  utmoat  not  to  let  their  mlB> 
aUea  be  dieannad  by  new  American  defeneee. 
and  I  muBt  aay  I  am  not  eurprieed  at  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  eountcranunent  on  thIa  point,  be- 
oauae  Aaaerlcan  baMavaia  In  Star  Ware  ad- 
vance the  aaaea  rationale  In  waniilnc  of 
Sovtet  ilietinlr  defeneea.  Thua  C^apar 
Weinbener  "If  the  SovleU  let  atratecte  de- 
fenae  and  we  donX  It  would  be  very  much 
Uke  a  world  In  which  the  Sovieta  *  *  *  had  a 
nuclear  weapon  and  we  did  not"  That,  he 
bcltevea.  "you  cant  allow." 

The  current  reeponae  of  the  Raacan  ad- 
minlatratlon  to  thia  Soviet  line  of  arcument 
la  that  there  la  no  need  to  make  aueh  a  aOr 
about  what  la.  after  an.  etai  only  a  reaaareh 
procram.  The  Sovieta  tbemeelvea  have  had 
audi  a  trf '■!■■'««  for  manj  yeara,  and  In  aome 
waye  their  etfotta  In  thla  fMd  have  been 
more  extenaive  tttan  our  own.  So  whnra  the 
fina7  Thla  anument  la  better  loglerily  than 
poycfaologlcany.  and  again  the  beat  anawer 
to  it  la  dmply  to  "»"-*"*  the  attitade  of  our 
own  leadera  toward  the  Soviet  effort.  Here 
la  Cavar  Weinberger  again:  "The  SovieU 
are  periiapa  not  viotettiw  the  letter  of  the 
[ABM]  treaty,  but. they  are  vtolattaig  the 
apirit  of  it  becaoae  they  are  inveating  very 
I  auma  in  a  huge  etfort  in  trying  to  de- 


do  thla 


muat  take  note  of  the  tact  that  they  are 
Miderable  part  of  the 
It  la  the  BBore  Important  to 
iltlaopeof  thol 

of  tha  Sevlet 
It  that  It  haa  only  tha  bbm 
pacity  for  underatandlng  ita  own 
tiana  to  nodear  dancer  It  alao  haa  no  audi- 
ble domeetir  erittoab  Over  tha  laat  fUtaan 
yeara.  tha  Sovteft  Union  haa  Indeed 
In  a  aeaarive  and  entirely  eioeaatve 
of  offanive  weapona.  Beyond  that.  It 
Itadf  played  faat  and  knee  with  the 
mento  of  the  ABM  treaty,  moat  notably  In 
the  oonatruetton  of  tha  radar  near  Kraa- 
noyank.  Fbially  and  aaoat  fundamentally, 
tta  i<^?«!"»"rf»«g  and  rrientleaa  baUef  in  the 
value  of  aeereey  and  deception  makaa  it  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  partner  in  any 
effort  for  rdlable  agraeaaanta.  Let  me  com- 
ment briefly  on  eadi  of  thaaa  three  faningL 

It  la  '-T"— »''-  to  atudy  the  opinkna  that 
ifrrrr*?"**  the  Reagan  admtniatratlan  with- 
out reoognliing  the  depth  and  atrength  of 
the  belief  that  the  United  Statea  la  grwdy 
threatened  by  the  iiiamliii  Soviet  buildnp  of 
ICBM  throw-wel^t  I  have  already  indicat- 
ed aey  own  bdlef  that  thla  oonoem  te  exoea- 
Blve.  but  I  do  not  think  tt  poaaOde  to  avoid 
the  fi^— *«»  that  the  Soviet  bufldup  la 
atni  more  eic— elvi.  It  la  true,  of  oouree— al- 
though the  admlnlatistlon  regulariy  f orgeta 
to  tdl  ua— that  Soviet  ICBMa  repreacnt 
oBOiv  than  two-thirde  of  aU  Soviet  atrategk; 
foroea,  while  the  American  ICBM8  are  a 
much  analler  part  of  our  own  force.  It  la 
alao  true  that  theae  f oroea  do  not  In  lealtty 
confer  any  uaable  auperiorlty.  But  it  la  en- 
tirely predletable  that  when  one  akle  buOdi 
a  force  of  aueh  ancrmoua  magnitude  with 
auch  theorettaal  capabflltira.  there  wiU  be 
atrong  reaetiona  on  the  other  aide.  If  the 
United  Statea  had  buOt  thla  groaaly  ezeee- 
alvc  force,  we  can  be  aure  that  eritidam 
from  American  Uberala  and  from  obaarvera 
In  other  oountrtaa  would  be  atrong  andaua- 
tained.  We  can  and  ahould  do  our  beat  to  da- 
vekip  a  lam  fearful  American  approach  to 
our  oompariaaaa  of  two  f oroea  both  of  which 
exceed  any  raaaonable  need,  and  we  certain- 
ly do  not  need  to  tOUow  Mr.  Riduurd  Ferle 
In  making  a  numerical  religion  out  of  the 
notion  of  weentlal  equlvalenoe.  Tot  It  doee 
not  eeem  reaaonable  to  auppoae  that  we  can 
expect  our  people  to  accept  a  draatic  double 
atandard  over  time.  The  Soviet  buildup, 
which  contlnuea.  la  very  much  a  part  of  tha 
problam.  and  what  may  be  an  even  larger 
part  of  the  problem  la  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment peniatently  refuaea  to  recognlae 
thla  reaUty.  either  in  public  or.  aa  far  aa  one 
can  tell,  even  In  ita  private  deliberatlona. 
Thla  performance,  far  from  Inddantally, 
haa  a  eloae  parallel  In  Soviet  deptoyment 
aimed  at  Weatam  Europe. 

The  aeoond  Soviet  contribution  to  an  at- 
»bere  of  mutual  mlatruBt  la  the  exiat- 
of  real  and  aubatantial  Soviet  vlola- 
tlcne  of  exlatlng  agreemanta.  Much  the  meet 
important  of  theee,  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
anna  control,  la  the  radar  near  Kraanoyaiak. 
The  ABM  treaty  apedfteally  prahlbita  the 
deployment  of  early  warning  radara  except 
"along  the  periphery"  of  each  natlon'a  terri- 
tory. The  Kraanoyarrii  phaaed  array  radar 
la  a  maaaive  new  tnatallatlnrt  which  gtvea 


Inat  aueh  an  early  < 
In  aaiUtary  taima, 
there  la  unfortunate- 
ly enaellent  reaaon  for  Juat  aueh  a  radar 
with  JiHt  thte  ntlantatinn  In  awinlmatuli 
thla  locatteB.  The  Kraaioyarak  radar  fOla  a 
gap  tai  Soviet  eariy  wamhw  ayataam  that  la 
of  pMtlnilar  tanportMee  baeauae  It 
the  Berlw  Sea  and  the  North  Padflc.  I 
tram  which  the  Soileta  ara  bound  to  fbar 

and  tha  naora  ao 
highly  accurate.  It 
to  regrettable  but  evidnt  that  the 
manden  of  Soviet  mlarile  foiooa  (Uke  i 
of  their  ftmefflran  eountarparta)  thtaik  It  tan- 
pertant  to  have  a  eapabOlty  for  launch- 
uadat^attaek.  and  a  radar  of  thto  kind  wOl 
be  UteraUy  Inrllipenaahle  for  aueh  a  capabil- 
ity tai  tha  oomtag  decade.  Thua  in  < 
the  Soviet  podtlan  on  the 
radar  I  am  not  aaytng  that  I 
atand  Soviet  reaaon  fOr  It.  or  even  that  It 
oonatttutaa  an  enarmnwa  threat  In  terma  of 
effective  balltotle  mtaafle  defanae:  H  doea 
not.  Aaaaaaed  in  that  context.  It  to  oady  one 

motdy  effective  mtoaOe  defOnee  ayatem.  and 
•  highly  vinnarahla  one  at  that  It  doea  not. 

in  debate,  create  a  ( 

of  a  Soviet  ABM  breakout. 

But  a  vkilatlon  to  a  violation,  and  Soviet 
offldata  ahow  very  Uttle  underrtanding  of 
the  coBaaaoancea  of  tha  Kraanoyar*  radar. 
Worae  yet.  they  taidulge  tai  the  evaalve  tactic 
of  ■■iiHliig  that  thto  radar  to  ne  man  than 
a  aattfUte  tracker,  an  aaaartlon  which  to 
wholly  unperauaaHe  to  thoae  with  the  beat 
capadtlea  for  tertinlral  aaaeamant  of  the 
kinda  of  radar  that  thto  matalhitlnn  reeem- 
blea.  We  have  hen,  by  the  penuaalve 
weight  of  the  evidence  ao  far,  one  mora  U- 
tuatrattoB  of  the  prapenalty  of  Soviet  lead- 
en to  auppoae  that  If  they  give  aomething 
they  can  alao  give  It  pro- 


tection from  foreign  complaint  Tha 
noyM*  radar  doea  not  bacoBM  a  aatdltte 
tracker  becauae  that  to  what  the  Sovieta  can 
it  any  mora  than  the  United  Statea.  twenty- 
three  yean  ago.  could  be  expected  to  treat 
miaailaa  In  Cuba  aa  defenahre  aimply 
Oroniyko  aakl  they  wen. 
The  treaty  violation  and  the  attempted 
deception  In  the  Kramoyank  radar  are 
■M»pi—  of  a  rather  broader  Soviet  eharae- 
terleUc  which  haa  been  with  ua  from  the 
very  ♦ftg*""'"!  of  the  nuclear  age— the 
Soviet  conviction  that  aecrecy,  InaHlatlwn 
and  deception  are  an  vital  dementa  In  the 
atrength  of  the  Soviet  atate.  We  try  to  keep 
aonw  aeoKta  ourwhree,  and  we  are  not 
vrtudly  above  deception.  But  the  difference 
between  our  two  eocletlee  on  thto  front  to 
mudta  more  than  a  difference  of  degree.  VOr 
Soviet  leaden  it  to  genuinely  an  act  againat 
nature  to  engage  In  the  kind  of  candid  and 
contlnuoua  exchange  of  accurate  informa- 
tion that  to  faanntlil  to  reUaUe  arma  agree- 
in  the  Incrcaalngly  complex  nuclear 
of  the  19Ma.  A  highly  relevant  If 
aoraewhat  recondite  example  to  that  of  the 
encryption  of  telemetry— the  aendlng  in 
eecret  of  date  would  otherwiae  permit  the 
United  Statea  to  make  terhnlral  aaaeea- 
menta  of  Soviet  compliance  with  agree- 
manta when  Soviet  miaaUea  are  teated.  The 
etauiae  In  the  SALT  n  treaty  that  coven  thto 
point  waa  bitterly  debated,  and  the  reaulting 
language  to  far  from  iinamhIgiMwia  Now  the 
Soviet  miUtary  appear  to  be  gradually  nar- 
rowing their  own  Interpretation  of  that 
elauae.  If  they  are  not  Indeed  diraetly  flout- 
ing It  The  Soviet  government  eeema  entire- 
ly unable  to  bear  In  mind  on  a  contlnuoua 


baato  that  ita  taitahae  addletloB  to 
and  to  dacapttai  eveataa  obatadaa  of  a  pro- 
found and  far  reaching  rhirafiar  to  the 
very  agreemanta  it;ao' ardently  praAHaaa  to 
deatra.  TO  pntendl  that  thto 
not  exiat  to  anotheti  place  of  I 

So  there  to  owre  Ibah  enough  I 
on  both  aldM  to  dve  ua  ground  for  aatlet- 
patlng  very  Uttle  beyond  adf -aenrtBg  argu- 
mentation In  Oanafa.  And  we  ha»e  not  eov- 
ered  every  problem  of  thto  kind.  Under  the 
general  umbreDa  a^  Geneva  than  win  be  a 
renewal  of  dtoeuaMn  on  mtoalla  fbnaa  of  in- 
tcrmedlato  range.  f"«<  thera  wa  ean 
to  aee  the  f andUar  i 

In  which  the  Sovleii  aeek  to  vltt  the  NATO 
partnen.  while  tha  Weatara  alUaa  for  tbdr 
part  aetk.  to  malniain  the  tnrfaaitngly  Im- 
plaualble  argumene  that  Brltlah  and  Rendi 
foreea.  preaent  andlpetveetlve.  are  not  part 
of  the  Baat-Waat  l^lanea.  There  wm  be  no 
aerioua  negotiatlaii  and  nnidi  wlU  be  aald 
on  both  dd«  that  |i  undaaervtaig  of  1 

So  what  ahaU  «e  do  to  the 
Flrat  I  thtaik  It  to  *ot  a  oounad  of  gtooB  to 
urge  that  we  looki  the  Geneva  raaUttaa  In 
the  eye.  No  durghte  American  tartaraat 
indeed  no  common  linteraat  of  our  two  great 
oountrlaa,  to  aerv4d  by  pretandtaig  that 
either  one  to  eurifntly  taking  a  genuinely 
ooBBtruottve  approAch  to  nudaar  anm  eon- 
UtA.  UnderatandliM  of  the  real  If  exeeaalvc 
fean  of  eadi  dde  liumld  not  blind  ua  to  the 


wflll 


tai  eaetadde'a 
I  good  for  ua  to  reeognlae 
ito. 

St  to  taiatat  that  ataMe 

i  wni  be  taktaw  place. 

St  todatan  that 

ban 


m 
and  the 
bebavtor.lt 
flimflam  for  wl 
Second.  It  to 
no  aerioua 
It  to  quite 
any  particular 
tanportant  factor  I*  the 
We  have  aeen  tha*  Mr.  Reagan  haa  ftamly 
dedded  agataiat  an^  uae  of  Star  Wan  aa  a 
bargatadng  chip,  but  admlnlatratloB  apokea- 
men  oontinue  to  ague  that  rtomeBth-  aup- 
poit  for  Star  Waii  to  emtntlal  to  the  VJO. 
podtlon  tai  Genevi.  Becauae  thto  tailtlatlve 
may  weU  be  part  (f  the  cauae  of  the  Soviet 
return  to  the  tahte.  It  to  argued  that  It  to 
neoeaaary  alao  to  |be  negotlatlona.  but  the 
argument  makea  ik>  aenae.  Since  thera  wUl 
be  no  bamlning  jover  Stan  Wan  tai  any 
caae.  the  pra^Mct  of  agreeaaent  wfll  not  be 
taiereaaed  or  decn^aed  tai  tha  dlghtaat  by 
the  levet  of  nwgaBaalnnal  aapport  for  the 
requeeted  approprtattona.  or  by  the  degree 
of  Oongreaalonal  a|iprovaI  of  parMwilar  de- 
menta  of  the  protfam  the  Pentagon  aenda 
up.  In  the  aame  wiy.  it  mak«  no  dlffcnnoe 
whatever,  for  Gengva.  irtiethar  the  MX  mla- 
alle  to  voted  up  or  4inm  In  ttie  new  dedalana 
that  the  Oongrega  wOl  be  aaaktaig  thto 
apring.  There  haa  biwaya  been  ambiguity  In 
the  concept  of  batgahitoig  chipa.  and  that 
ambiguity  haa  aomKlmra  led  to  votea  that 
did  not  reflect  th4  beat  poaaihle  analyato  of 
the  real  value  of  particular  ayatema.  The  tan- 
paaae  that  the  tw4  aidae  have  now  created 
for  thenadvea  ruaoveo  any  exeuM  for 
thoughtlem  conamit  to  irtiatever  may  be 
Impor^nt  for  the  negotiating 


proceaa. 

What  we  ahoult  do  taiatead.  and  I  am 
happy  to  lay  that  Kenneth  (*'*f^r'f  haa 
made  thto  aame  recommendation  htanadf .  to 
yKfi"'«~»  each  nhdear  program  on  tta 
merita.  If  the  MX  b  entirely  without  atrate- 
gic  merit  when  coaapared  to  other  altema- 
tlvea.  aa  I  belleva  it  ahould  be  aerapped. 
Thto  wOl  be  an  taK>cation  of  good  aenae.  not 
weakneaa.  There  mt  plenty  of  other  weap- 
ona pragrama  wbobe  real  detorent  value  to 
podUve  and  not  negative,  and  thoae  pro- 


are  the  on«  that  we  wiU  need  at  the 
baigalniBg  table  when  the  day  arrivca  for  a 
aartooa  aCf ott  at  agreed  reductiona. 

But  the  aaoat  important  target  for  thto 
kind  of  honeat  and  liidepemleiit  aaaeenaent 
to  tha  Star  Wan  budget-the  budget  of 
what  the  admtadBtratlon  caUa  the  Strategto 
Defenae  Initiative.  There  are  a  number  of 
criteria  upon  which  Oongrem  ahould  liMiBt 
Vtaat  it  ahould  hold  the  aitantaitotratlon  to 
tta  own  profaaeeil  Intent  of  remaining  within 
the  teram  of  the  ABM  treaty.  The  Kraa- 
noyaiak radar  to  atanoat  aurely  a  Soviet  vio- 
lation, but  to  ahould  not  be  treated,  aa  aome 
en  have  auggeeted.  aa  a 
for  American  Infringement  of  the 
ABM  Iteaty.  Inataad  we  ahould  ttkk  to  re- 
aeardi.  w  the  Freddent  haa  promtoad  Mn. 
Thatcher  and  the  net  of  ua.  and  Oongrem 
ahould  be  paitleularty  vigilant  againat  teata 
of  any  aort  In  9aee.  Aa  the  program  oontin- 
uaa*  Oovrem  ahould  alao  taMlat  on  the  Und 
of  doea  attention  to  ooat-tffectlvenem  and 
aurvtvabOtty  that  haa  now  been  promiaed  in 
the  reeent  Whtte  BOuae  pamphlet  We  may 
note  In  iiamliig  that  the  aoceptance  of  the 
teat  of  coat  affeeUvenem  to  tai  and  of  Itadf  a 
that  no  perfect  ayatem  to  at- 
any  aueh  ayatem  would 
be  worth  vriiatever  It  might  coat 
ahould  tnalBt  on  what  haa  been 
ayatematic  and  auatalned  atten- 
tion to  the  ^It"**  at  advantage  In  varloua 
and  oountenyatema.  Thpcrlally  In 
there  remaina  reaaon  for  the  gnveat 
doubt  that  apace  beaed  ayatem  can  ever  be 
cheaper  than  the  ayatema  dealgned  to  knock 
thera  out  Only  a  dear-cut  reveraal  of  thto 
oould  evo*  Juatif y  the  expenee  of 
defenae.  And  whUe  thto  pre- 
pttawt  apace4iaaed  ayatem  en- 
dnrea.  than  to  every  reaaon  for  the  Con- 
grem  to  do  tta  beat  to  atow  down,  and  if  poa- 
alble  prevent  the  further  weaponiaation  of 
apace.  Than  to  currently  a  Congreeaionally 
cnforoed  moratorium  on  the  teatlng  of 
A8AT  weaponiy,  and  there  to  no  argument 
from  arma  contnd  and  none  from  current 
military  urgency  for  the  abandonment  of 
that  moratortam. 

Ftnally  and  more  broadly,  we  muat  reeog- 
nlae that  it  to  entirdy  unreaUatk;  to  tatt  or 
act  aa  if  there  were  any  eaiiy  eaeape  tai  proa- 
pact  from  the  reaUty  of  mutual  deterrence. 
Thto  to  not  the  conaequence  of  any  particu- 
taur  theory  of  deterrence;  it  to  the  oonae- 
qoenoe  of  the  thenaonudear  realltlea  that 
WtaMton  Churdim  undaratood  ao  clearly 
thirty  yean  ago.  It  may  be  aatiafying  to  the 
frlcnda  of  unlimited  bufldup— or  the  frienda 
of  unilateral  dtoarmament  for  that  matter- 
to  talk  aa  if  there  were  an  early  eeeape  avaO- 
aUe  fram  the  proapect  of  mutual  deetruc- 
tion  In  any  nadaar  war.  but  that  to  not  the 
reality.  We  do  not  eaeape  from  mutual  de- 
terrenee  atanply  by  dotloring  it  Rather  we 
can  eaeape  the  diaaater  of  mutual  deatruo- 
Uon  only  by  reapecting  it  aa  an  unavoidable 
poaaiblltty.  It  oould  happen. 

So  what  we  muat  reject  moat  of  all.  aa 
both  teduMdogy  and  doctrine  drive  both 
aldm  toward  ayatema  of  taiereaataig  accuracy 
and  toward  capabllltlea  for  very  rapid  actkm 
that  are  bound  to  be  deeply  tnmbUng  tai  any 
time  of  eiiata.  to  the  imperative  requirement 
upon  both  great  govemmenta  to  ke^  weU 
dear  of  the  nudear  brink.  We  are  adveraar- 
iea.  but  we  have  a  common  intereet  in  avoid- 
ing any  and  an  confrontatlona  that  could  be 
driven  bejraod  our  control  by  the  niah  of 
eventa  an  by  reaulting  taicentivea  for  haaty 
action.  Even  our  frienda  the  Preeent  Dan- 
geritea  uaually  admit  when  preeeed  that 
their  ni^tmarea  of  a  Soviet  ftrat-atrike 


could  only 


)  true  If  a  bdeaguered  Soviet 
ahould  condndf  that  all-out 
war  waa  inevitable  and  dadde  to  go  ftret  aa  a 
leaat  bad  option.  But  what  they  omit  to  that 
we  have  no  need  to  place  them,  ever,  in  that 


And  dnce  I  have  I 
other  pdnta,  I  am  tfad  to  be  able  to  end  my 
talk  with  an  afflraaatlcn  of  aay  deep  bdlef 
that  thto  moat  vital  common  intereat  haa  in 
fact  been  continuonaly  underatood  at  the 
hlgheat  levda  of  both  governmenta  ever 
ataiee  they  both  tooked  taito  the  abym  during 
the  Cuban  mtoafle  eriato.  What  both  ddea 
underetood  then  remaina  true  today— true 
in  away  that  to  completely  independent  of 
aU  the  intervening  diangee  in  the  etockpilea 
ayatema  of  both  aldea:  a  nudear  war  be- 
tween our  two  oountrlea  aimidy  muat  not  be 
allowed  to  happen,  and  the  only  way  to  be 
aure  It  doea  not  happen  to  for  our  pOUtlcal 
leadera,  an  of  them  an  the  time,  to  atay  weU 
away  from  tha  brink. 


JOANBAROME 


Mr.  IIOYNIHAN.  llr.  President.  I 
wiita  to  txrlng  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  what  most  of  us  have  indiTkl- 
uaUy  known  and  have  f oond  ahnost 
(Uffteult  to  deal  with  as  individuals 
even  as  we  think  it  apfvoprlate  to  re- 
nxnMl  as  a  body.  Last  month  at  the 
ace  of  38.  Joan  Barme  died.  Joan  was 
a  friend  of  Just  about  evaw  Member  of 
this  body,  a  professional  friend.  tnA  it 
was  her  quality  of  grace,  of  a  grace 
ahoiinrting,  if  I  could  s^,  that  one 
could  not  know  her  proffssignslly 
without  feeling  to  have  met  ho*  per- 
sonally as  welL  She  was  the  loved  wife 
of  Mteh— 1  Barone,  a  journalist  and 
scholar  of  equal  eminence.  For  yean 
she  was  the  producer  of  the  CBS 
Sunday  momlns  news  program  Face 
the  Niation.  Thoae  of  us.  and  that 
would  include  most  of  us.  who  have 
vpeared  in  that  setting  have  arrived 
with.tiepldatiao.  alarm,  even  at  times 
despair,  to  be  greeted  by  journalists 
bent  iQKin  enhancing  that  attitude  on 
our  part,  it  being  (me  that  made  their 
own  work  of  demoUtton^ll  the  easier 
and  more  satisfying,  if  I  might  say. 
such  has  been  my  impression. 

It  was  Joan's  great  quality  to  wel- 
come, to  reassure,  to  encourage,  and 
then,  in  the  aftermath,  no  matter  how 
ruinous  a  pofonnance  had  been  to 
reputation  or  truth— good  as  to  repu- 
tatkm  or  deceptive  as  to  truth— to 
thank  us  with  her  great  warmth  and 
assure  us  that  we  would  be  welcome 
back  and.  indeed,  find  the  occasion  to 
do  so. 

The  personal  story  is  one  that  has 
been  stated  with  great  care  and  love 
by  Lou  Cannon  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  18.  in  his  column  enti- 
tled "We  Ronember  Joan  Barone." 
Mr.  President,  having  read  nothing  so 
lovely  by  way  of  remembrance,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cannim's 
artiide  be  printed  in  the  Rbooui. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rhxirs.  as  follows: 
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Thisiia 
to  do  wtth 


JouiBmkmr 


eoioouL  It  hu  nothing 
RMgan  or  the  other 
at  tho  Whlto  Hook.  Maybe  It 
haa  aomethhn  to  do  with  Jpuraaltam.  It  la  a 
eolumn  about  mjr  fitend  Jean  Barone.  tt. 
who  died  of  eaneer  last  week  at  her  Waah- 

The  obitnanr  told  in  that  Joan  had  been 
Phi  BeU  Kapa  at  Mllli  OoDete  and  a  grado- 
ate  atudent  at  Banrard  and  that  the  came  to 
Waahlnctoo  In  IMO  aa  a  reeearcber  at  The 
WaahfantwiPoat  It  told  ua  that  ihe  became 
a  reaeareher  at  CBS  tat  IVn.  and  producer 
of  "Face  the  Nation."  and  that  ahe  waa  a 
producer  of  "CBS  Bvenlnc  Newi"  when  ahe 


That  Is  what  the  oMtuary  said.  Here  are 
■ome  thlnff  It  did  not  say. 

Por  starters.  Joan  Barone  was  an  tanpor 
tant  person  In  this  city  where  the  people 
who  count  are  luppoesd  to  be  presldtnts. 
lobbvMa  and  media  stara.  Joan 
of  the  above.  But  she  had  an 
I  on  the  Infhientlal  throuch  the  force 
of  her  personality  and  im  uftastoiiBllsiii 

Throuthout  her  life.  Joan  had  an  obese 
sioD  with  pontics,  and  It  waa  appropriate 
that  she  was  diaeoirered  by  my  coUeacoe. 
David  &  Broder.  who  was  lecturlnt  at  Har- 
vard In  the  faU  of  IM*.  Joan  was  In  his  sem- 
tnd  Broder  remembers  that  she  said  to 
"My  mator  la  Zoraastrian  phUoaophy. 
but  I'm  really  Interested  In  poUttes."  She 
Imprcased  Broder  so  much  with  her  attitude 
and  aMUty  that  he  reconunendsd  her  for  a 
research  opening  at  The  Post  the  f oUowtaw 
year. 


)  a  bl(  tanpteaskm  on  the  na- 
tional news  staff  of  The  Poat.  partieulariy 
thoae  of  ua  who  came  tma  amtU  newspa- 
pers and  thou^t  that  researchers  worked 
In  teboratorlea.  We  remember  her  abundant 
energy  and  tier  wUllngnem  to  tackle  any 
project,  no  matter  how  many  others  she  had 
under  way.  We  remember  her  tendency  to 
go  beyond  the  apedfle  question  we  put  to 
her  and  answer  the  questions  we  should 
have  asked. 

At  CBa  in  the  final  year  of  the  Nixon 
prwkiency.  she  was  an  Instant  asset.  Lesley 
Stahl  recalls  that  she  was  a  "wafting  ency- 
lopedla"  on  Watergate  who  had  storsd  In 
her  head  the  actors,  datea  and  prlnelpal 
events  of  that  fascinating  polMcal  diama. 

Joan's  euduilug  love  was  "Fkee  the 
Nation."  for  v^lMcfa  she  served  ss  researcher 
and  assistant  ptodneer  before  hewning  pro- 
ducer. It  win  not  come  as  a  revelatkm  that 
vWtlng  reporteta  sometimes  wing  It.  relying 
on  what  we  fondly  believe  to  be  a  store  of 
knowledge  rather  than  on  careful  prepara- 
tion. This  dttit  wash  with  Joan.  We  came 
prepared  when  she  was  there  because  we 
didnt  want  to  be  shown  up  In  the  wam-up 


Joan  was  difficult  to  igaan.  In  the  days 
when  she  was  a  reaeareher.  repocters  were 
reaalnded  by  cue  cards  late  In  the  show 
about  questloeis  they  needed  to  raise.  I  can 
atlD  see  her  Impatiently  waving  thoee  cue 
cards  wtth  timely  rwntnders  such  as 
"China"  or  "Reagan's  health."  Usually,  we 
asked  the  queetloiH. 

Skflled  politlrlans  who  are  Intel  viewed  on 
televWon  typically  display  aU  the  spontane- 
ity of  the  Wtiumacht.  They  prefer  eel 
speeches  to  candid  answers.  Joan  thought 
that  the  uwlliailiig  should  get  somewhere. 
"Make  news."  she  would  exhort  reporters. 
She  was  a  modd  of  the  perseveranee  that 
prompts  public  (rffldals  to  reveal  something 
of  themselves  and  their  pidldea. 

Joan  fought  eaneer  for  a  decade  before 
ahe  died.  During  that  time  ahe  was  a  great 


friend  to  persona  with  leaser  problems  and 
an  inspiration  to  thoae  of  us  who  think  that 
Joum^lsts  and  poUtldana  too  often  get 
away  with  lem  than  their  best  She  was  gen- 
erous with  her  time  and  advice.  She  remem- 
bered kinrlneeaes  and  slights.  She  was  a 
friend  for  life.  She  could  spot  a  phoeiy  at  a 


Joan  made  no  mystery  of  her  polities.  I 
hope  to  give  the  Ideologues  no  comfort 
when  I  say  die  was  a  Democrat  irtio  shared, 
with  thla  reporter,  the  opinion  that  Hubert 
H.  Humihrey  waa  one  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
icana never  elected  preeldent.  But  Joan's 
falr-nslndedtaem  Invariably  transcended  her 
pf^**^!  views.  She  ratified  the  bedrock 
Journalistic  beUef  that  profeaskmallam  tri- 
umphs over  Msology. 

Joan's  msoMS  were  a  marvel  of  metlcu- 
lousncas.  written  In  a  handwriting  so  mall 
It  ahnoat  required  a  magnifying  glam  to 
read  them.  She  epoke  In  a  email  votoe. 
Throughout  her  life  she  was  remarkably 
seU-effadng.  never  aaenrnhig  that  people 
knew  of  her  aceompUahmenta.  WeD.  we  re- 
member her.  an  rl^t  We  remember  that 
she  had  tiny  handwriting  and  a  big  heart. 

We  remember  that  she  was  a  mother  and 
a  wife  and  a  devoted  daughter  and  a  flrst- 
clam  friend.  We  remember  that  she  did  fine 
work  in  pain  and  fear  and  made  a  differ- 


left  behind  the  treasure  of 
We  remember  her  so  well  that 
forgather. 


Joan 
her 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  L.  McMANUS. 
SR. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  Preiident, 
with  a  gre«t  aenae  of  perMual  loss.  I 
report  to  the  Senate  the  death  of  one 
of  the  moat  distinguished  New  York 
Journalists  of  his  time.  Mr.  Robert 
McManus.  St..  who  died  In  Albany,  at 
age  W,  on  March  18. 

Bob  McManus  was  a  pentmal  friend, 
a  godsMtfent  to  one  of  the  Moynihan 
ehlktoen.  and  a  standard  which  I.  as  a 
jroung  man  and  as  an  adult,  tried  to 

Few  people  in  his  prof easiOD  were  so 
rejected.  He  covered  the  great  Oover- 
non  of  New  York  State,  from  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  to  Mario  M.  Cuomo. 
His  simple  virtues  and  truth-telling 
and  fc^lndTMTSB  had  touched  men  and 
women  In  political  life  for  two  political 
generations. 

It  was  perhaps  the  nicest  statement 
of  his  career  that,  having  left  the 
newspaper  profession  in  1956.  as  I 
recall,  to  become  a  press  aide  to  then 
Oovemor  Harrlman  of  New  York,  he 
put  himself  in  a  sltuatlaa  of  manifest 
Jeopardy.  It  was  then  the  strict  rule  of 
the  capital  in  Albany  and  of  the  press 
in  Upstate  New  York  that  an  individ- 
ual who  had  gone  to  work  in  a  political 
office  could  not  return  as  a  newqMper 
man  to  a  city  room.  Being  a  man  of 
equal  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
Journalism  and  the  platform  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  Party,  he  was 
torn  when  he  was  asked  to  make  that 
decision,  but  he  did. 

Then,  in  a  short  2  years,  when  Mr. 
Harrlman  was  defeated  for  election  by 
Mr.     Nelson     A     Rockefeller,     Bob 


McManus  and  his  beloved  wife.  Janet, 
and  their  very  large  family  fkoed  the 
idum  prospect  of  having  neither  a  po- 
litical nor  a  Joumalistic  career,  where- 
upon. Nelson  RockefeUer  made  a  ges- 
ture characteristic  of  him  in  many 
ways.  He  inquired  about  the  reputa- 
tion of  Bob  MftManus  as  a  press  secre- 
tary. Bob  reported  to  the  press  what 
was  going  on  in  the  goveniment.  ex- 
plained the  Governor's  position,  made 
the  best  case  he  could,  but  kept  it  pre- 
cisely to  the  confines  of  fact  and  rea- 
sonable Judgment. 

Having  inquired  of  the  press  corps 
what  they  thought  of  Robert 
McManus.  and  having  learned  that 
the  universal  Judgment  was  that  a 
press  secretary  would  not  be  found 
who  was  more  respected  by  the  press 
oorps,  Oovemor  Rodtef eUer  made  the 
quite  extraordinary  Judgment— for 
that  time— to  say  that  Bob  McManus 
should  stay  on;  that  he  met  the  stand- 
ards of  the  press  corps,  and  those  were 
standards  whidi  the  new  administra- 
tion would  wish  to  abide  by  as  well— 
and  stay  on  he  did. 

Then,  from  having  been  a  newspa- 
perman, he  gradually  became  an  insti- 
tution of  the  State  government.  When 
Oovemor  Wilson  succeeded  Mr. 
Ro^ef  eller,  he  kept  an  Bob  McManus. 
When  parties  changed  and  Hu^ 
Carey,  a  Democrat,  came  to  office,  he 
kept  on  Bob  MrManiis  Finally,  under 
Oovemor  Cuomo,  Bob  retired,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Cuomo's  govenMwihlp. 

It  was  a  fuU  and  rich  life  which  en- 
riched those  who  shared  It  as  either 
readers  or  sisociates  or,  most  egpedal- 
ly.  his  friends.  We  mourn  hi«  death 
and  send  our  apedal  love  to  his  wife 
and  to  his  many  and  marvelous  chfl- 
dren. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  obituary  of  Robert 
McManus,  8r.,  which  appeared  in  the 
Albany,  New  Yoik  Times  Union,  be 
printed  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  as  follows: 

IFtam  the  Times  Ohlon.  Albany,  N.T..  Mar. 
1».  1M5] 


McMures  Sa.  Dssa  at  68:  Kz- 

NlWSMSa.  AnS  TO  ROCKDBXBB 

(By  Carol  DeMare) 

Robert  U  McManus  Sr..  a  retired  state  of- 
ficial and  fotmar  aide  to  the  lata  Gov. 
Nelaoa  A.  Rockefeller,  died  Monday  In  St. 
Peter's  Hoapttal.  Albany.  He  waa  68. 

He  had  a  long  hiatory  of  respiratory  and 
heart  allmenta. 

MeManua  retired  In  April  IMS  after  12 
years  as  deputy  rommisslonfr  for  communi- 
catkma  for  the  state  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Conservation.  He  had  an  illustri- 
ous career  as  a  newspaperman,  an  aide  to 
two  governors  snd  as  a  public  relatione  offi- 
daL 

Bora  Nov.  8,  1919  in  Binghamton. 
McManus  served  from  1M9  to  IMS  as  prem 
secretary  to  RockefeUer  in  the  late  gover- 
nor's heyday. 
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He 
hlB  two 
to  win  the 

tlon.  and  during  llodcy's  ccntroveialal  di- 
vorce from  Mary  ttodd  Rockefeller  In  1883. 
which  ended  81  yea^  of  marriage. 

MrManua  waa  at  the  govcmoc's  aide  in  the 
early  I*80s  when  sate  lawyen  boldly  filed 
court  papers  oondeduiing  M  aerm  of  Albany 
property  to  build  the  South  Man,  now 
known  as  the  Impire  State  Plaaa,  taking 
local  Demoerata  by  Burprlae. 

FRim  19M  to  197^.  he  was  the  Rockefeller 
admlnlatration'a  diaector  of  wmmnnlrafliins 
before  going  to  BnCon.  He  diraetad  BiOon 
communlcatlona  Inue  mld-I878s  during  the 
controversy  over  tbe  discovery  of  PCBs  and 
other  toxic  wastei.  EnCon.  aubaaqnently. 
waa  the  lead  agen^  In  a  landmark  agree- 
ment fordng  the  Oeneral  Bectrie  Co.  to 
hdp  finance  the  Cleanup  of  PCBs  In  the 
Hudson  River. 

MdCanua  came  to  Albany  in  the  late 
1840s  aa  a  poUtleal  oorreapondnt,  covering 
the  state  Legislate  for  the 


In  1866.  he  left,  reporting  to 
speech  writer  forlDemoient  Gov.  AvcriD 
Hairiman.  and  Jollied  Republlean  Rockefel- 
ler after  hla  19U  elbetkm. 

MeManua  began  bi>  Pttm  career  aa  a  copy 
boy  during  summtts  while  attewltng  HOty 
CroM  College. 

After  graduating  llram  Holy  Croaa  in  1988. 
he  worked  fun  tiBM  aa  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  later  ss  a  political  wrtter. 

He  Interrupted  Ma  work  for  the  Pram  to 
serve  two  years  wltB  the  Aaaodatad  Prem  In 
Buffalo  and  Albapy.  before  returning  to 
Binghamton. 

His  acumen  at  ebvering  poUtles  stemmed 
from  family  htatofy.  His  father.  David  F. 
MeManua.  was  Brdome  County  Damoeratle 
chairman  duriiw  tie  1880b  and  19Mb,  and  a 
contemporary  of  the  late  DanM  P.  CCon- 
ndl.  Democratic  iolltlcal  bom  of  Albany 
Coimty  unta  his  diith  In  18T7.  , 

Newsman  Tom  Qnrtey.  a  odleagne  at  the 
"very,  very  good 
political  reporter.  <xcellent." 

Cawley.  who  fk«#-lancM  a  column  for  the 
Prees.  remeBibered  when  MeManua  covered 
a  iMitftMmtoi  owtuwni  councfl  aaeetlng  In 
the  late  1840s.  Theie  waa  oonalderabla  oppo- 
sition on  the  oounM  to  reappropriating  dty 
budget  money  for  tubUe  library  boeka. 

Mdianua  waa  "ptetty  offbeat  la  his  eover^ 
age."  Ctitfitr  said.  [He  asked  eadi  of  the  18 
oouncfl  memben^  produce  a  library  card. 
Only  two  could.  Tpft  tbary  "80t  the  library 
iU  appropriation,"  Cawley  said. 

Another  friend,  pM.  Sen.  DanM  Patrick 
MOynlhan.  D-Mfew  Totk.  said  of  MSManua, 
"The  craft  of  Journalism  begins  with  a  com- 
mitment to  truth,  |to  find  It.  to  tdl  It  Pew 
men  In  his  genrtatinn  so  wnhodlad  that 
commitment  or  aoi  fulfilled  Its  puipoae.  He 
enlarged  his  odltaig  and  emMied  his 
friends."  I^ 

Harry  P.  CDoiuto  of  Etanlra,  a  MCManus 
coOeague  from  thglr  Albany  reporting  days 
and  state  govengnent  work.  said.  "The 
ranks  of  old  proa  are  ««mintrtwd  by  the 
passing  of  Bob  McManus  who.  anoat  certain- 
ly, was  an  authenac  profeeelonal  In  two  ex- 
citing and  exacting  fields. 

"Bob  eanMd  recognition  aa  one  of  the  beat 
during  an  hM^»*^  era  of  New  York  state 
and  national  poUtl^  ranging  from  Ptanklln 
D.  Rooeevelt's  tank  tenure  as  presfcient  up 
to  Mario  Cuomo'^  eventful  arrival  on  the 
Albany  and  natlonki  aoene." 

CDonnell.  a  former  Associated  Prem  re- 
porter in  Albany  and  latCT  an  aide  to  four 


Mew  York  gomnota  and  a  New  York  City 
mayor,  said  be  and  m^mmiw  "know  that  we 
weuMnt  bave  traded  our  life's  tlme-frsmes 
for  any  other  period  In  hiatory." 

Cawley  and  OlXmndl  recalled  McManus' 
dry  wit.  One  day,  at  the  Preas,  a  vaudevflle 
act  paraded  a  bone  into  the  dty  room  as  ar 


The  entertainers  were  told  to  take  the 
horse  to  Mdfanns' desk. 

For  several  «■■«»«"**■  McManus  continued 
to  write  his  eolumn,  refuring  to  look  up.  Pl- 
EuUly,  hlB  colleagues  yelled  to  him. 

ms^iWanw  giMfwati  Up,  then  quipped.  "This 
Is  the  flvat  time  they  ever  brought  a  whole 
IIOCB0  Vk  bfl(^ 

Be  married  the  former  Jeanette  Manning 
In  Binghamton  July  8,  1942.  He  was  a  pa- 
riahkner  of  Albany's  Blessed  Sacrament 
ChurdL 

fMffqmnf-'  mother  was  the  former  Agnes 


his  widow,  McManus  leaves  five 
Robert  L.  Jr.  of  Albany,  a  former  pcdlt- 
Ical  writer  for  The  Tfanea  Union.  Thomas  D. 
of  Unw,  HawaU,  Ttoence  J.  of  Rock 
SpciiwB.  Wyo..  John  M.  of  Ccdumbua.  Ohio, 
and  Ttaaothy  P.  of  San  Ftandaoo:  four 
daughtcnK  Katherine  Bruin  of  Mart>lehead. 
Mam.,  Cbriatlne  Mullln  of  Scotia.  Ellen  M. 
fffiMawM  of  Saratoga  Sinlngs.  and  Mary 
wtJMiMitK  iiaianua  of  Albanr.  two  broth- 
ers, Donald  MrManua  and  John  MdCanus. 
both  of  iM»«g»iM»it«n;  a  sister.  Grace  Leary 
of  Etanlra;  ■»"*  11  grandchildren. 

ServlcH  win  be  at  9:80  aan.  Thursday  In 
the  McVeigh  Funeral  Home,  Albany,  and  at 
10  ajn.  in  ITlfasfil  Sacrament  Churdi. 
Builal  wm  be  In  Calvary  Cemetery,  Glen- 


MOaorial  donatlona  may  be  made  to  Cov- 
enant Bbnse.  4M  W.  41st  St..  New  York. 
N.Y.  10086. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
guggeet  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Hie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roIL 

Mr.  81MF80N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRiaSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 
The  FRBBIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senate  win  now  begin  a  period  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 


chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  personally  admire  his  tremm- 
dous  achievements  in  several  areas 
under  the  committee's  JurisdletlML 
His  aooomplishments  in  consumer  pro- 
tectim  are  responsible  for  current 
Federal  policy  in  this  critical  area.  The 
list  of  major  consumer  laws  which  he 
authored  is  truly  rwnarkahle. 

In  1974.  he  was  author  of  the  Mag- 
nuson-Moss  Warranty  Act  which  re- 
quired manufacturers  to  make  warran- 
ties dear  and  to  live  19  to  their  pmn- 
ises.  In  addition,  he  was  author  of  the 
FlammaUe  Fabric  Act  which  set  flam- 
maUlity  standards  for  fabric,  draper- 
ies and.  more  Importantly,  children's 
sleepwear.  The  numerous  other  laws 
which  Senatm-  Magnuson  authored  in- 
dude:  The  Pcrison  Prevention  Padcag- 
ing  Act.  the  Toy  Safety  Act.  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act,  the  Truth  in  Padtag- 
Ing  Act.  the  Truth  in  Labeling  Act, 
and  the  RliAiway  Safety  Act. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  also  a  leader 
on  environmental  issues  within  the 
Commerce  Committee's  Jurisdiction. 
For  instance,  he  authored  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972 
which  established  stringent  standards 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
tanks.  In  fact,  the  Senator  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "Mr.  Ooeanogrvby"  be- 
cause of  his  role  as  a  prime  mover  in 
the  field  of  ocean-related  legislation. 

Senator  Magnusoo's  conoem  for  the 
rl^ts  of  American  fishermen  against 
foreign  interlopors  is  well  known.  In 
this  regard,  the  Senator  authmed  the 
Magnuson  Fisheries  Management  and 
ConsCTvation  Act.  legislation  that  seta 
200-mile  limit  on  foreign  fishing  ships. 

As  a  successor  to  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
am  inQ)ired  by  his  accomplishments. 
Be  it  health,  coisumer  protection, 
transportation,  cmnmunications  ortbe 
environment.  Senator  Magnuson  was 
there  working  on  liehalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  During  his  time  in  Con- 
gress, which  mMnned  almost  50  years, 
he  left  an  indelible  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's history  and  future. 

Happy  Birthday  Maggie. 


SENATOR  WARREN  O. 
MAGNUSON'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
meet  and  admiration  describe  my  f ed- 
ings  toward  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  fnnn  Washington,  Watxen  O. 
Magnuson. 

I  was  a  freshman  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri when  Soiator  Magnuson  was  at 
the  lieighth  of  his  career— a  career 
characterised  by  dedicated,  effective 
and  compassionate  service  on  behalf 
of  the  American  pecvle.  It  was  once 
said  of  Senator  Magnuson  that  he  is  a 
man  who  "never  sought  to  make  the 
world  .perfect,"  but  who  "sought  to 
make  It  better."  Make  it  betto-  he  has. 

Senator  Magnuson  is  responsible  for 
lUKlmarit  legislation  in  many  areas.  As 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  SENATOR 
WARREN  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  a  number,  of 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
good  friend,  former  Senator  Warrm 
Magnuson  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday 
on  April  12. 

Senator  Magnuson.  who  was  my  im- 
mediate predecessor  ss  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  has  given  a 
lifetime  of  public  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  home  State  of  Washington. 
FoUowing  his  admissicm  to  the  Wash- 
ington Bar  in  1929.  he  served  as  spe- 
cial prosecutor  in  King  County.  As  a 
member  of  the  Washington  State  Leg- 
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iaiature.  lie  ipoiMored  •  bill  that 
became  tbe  eountry'a  firat  unenidoy- 
ment  "^-f— '■■"*^  law.  Senatw  Mac- 
nuKnl  record  aa  avlatant  T3A  diatilct 
attorney  and  Kfew  County  prooctitiTu 
attorney  helped  him  win  election  to  a 
aeat  In  the  JJJS.  Home  of  Repreaent»- 
ttvea  in  1936.  where  he  untlrinsly 
•trove  to  represent  hla  people. 

In  1M4  he  was  elected  to  the  Soiate. 
and  within  a  decade,  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Inta«tate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  which  later 
became  the  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TranaptutatUm  Committee.  He  alio 
served  on  the  ApproprtatkuM  Commit- 
tee and  became  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. Aa  a  member  of  the  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Sciences  Committee,  he 
became  a  leadlnc  advocate  of  Govem- 
ment-iponsored  oceanography  re- 
search as  an  aid  to  national  defense. 
He  cosponsored  the  ICagnusoo-lf  oose 
Warranty  -  Act.  which  requires  that 
warrantiea  on  certain  consumer  prod- 
ucts meet  minimum  standards. 

Senator  Magnuson  served  his  coun- 
try as  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Legkm  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  to  succeed  my  esteemed 
former  colleague.  Warren  Ifagniiaon. 
in  the  office  of  President  ^o  tonpore 
of  the  Senate.  He  has  inapind  genera- 
tions of  Americans  with  his  style  of 
patriotism  and  leadership.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  to  lumor  him  and  coogrmtu- 
late  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday,  and  I  wish  him  weU  in  aD 
future  endeavors. 


National  Cancer  Institute,  and  the  Na- 
tlfloal  Health  Servlee  Corps. 

Thanks  to  Warren  ICagnuson's  many 
jrears  of  distinguished  service  In  the 
Senate.  America  is  a  cleaner,  safer, 
and  more  healthful  society.  He  wOl 
always  be  remembered  for  his  contri- 
butions to  our  Natimi. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
Maoie  my  heartiest  congrmtulatioos 
as  he  celebrates  his  80th  birthday  on 
April  12.  May  he  enjoy  otmtinued  good 
health  and  many  more  birthdays  in 
the  years  to  come. 


THE  80TH  BIRTHDAT  OF 
SENATOR  WARREN  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  offer  my  best  wishes  to  a 
former  colleague.  Warren  Magnuson. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday. 

During  his  36  years  in  this  body. 
MacHe  became  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  influmtlal  Senators  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Few  have  left  a 
greater  mark  on  our  Oovertunent.  I 
know,  because  I  served  with  him  on 
the  Appropriations  and  Commerce. 
Science!  and  TtanqMrtation  Commit- 
tees. It  was  in  these  two  committees 
where  Maggie's  most  significant 
•diievements  were  bom. 
.  As  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee tor  23  years.  Maggie  ushered  in 
a  n«w  en  In  consumer  protection, 
tranvortatlon.  and  environmental 
policy.  It  was  he  who  put  together  the 
leglslaUim  establishing  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commlasi<m.  truth  in 
advertising  laws.  Amtrak.  ConraH.  the 
National  Sdence  Foundation,  and  Im- 
portant piAutlon  laws. 

On  apprtHviatlons.  he  championed 
the  cause  of  medical  research.  His  ini- 
tiatives Included  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 


CATFISH  FARMING  IN 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  BDMPERS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Senator  Pbtob  and  I  and  our 
wives.  Betty  Bumpers  and  Barbara 
Pryor.  hosted  a  catfish  limeheon  in 
the  Russell  Building  for  Senatrav,  and 
we  had  an  exceUent  turnout.  Some  of 
the  BeaaUxn  who  attended  had  eaten 
catfish  all  their  lives,  and  so  they  al- 
ready knew  what  a  delicious  and  nutri- 
tious food  it  is.  Others  enjoyed  It  for 
the  first  time  yesterday. 

Our  fine  chefs  were  Carter  and 
DebMe  Harrison  from  Carlisle.  AR. 
and  the  delectable  meal  of  Arkansas 
farm-raised  catfish,  with  all  the  trim- 
mings Including  hush  puppies  and 
slaw,  was  spuisored  by  the  Catfish 
Farmers  of  Arkansas. 

The  Catfish  Farmers  of  Arkansas 
have  prepared  a  paper  describing  the 
benefits  of  a  thriving  aquaculture 
economy  entitled  "Catfish  Fuming 
P»Kt,  Present.  Future."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  paper  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  (wdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO.  as  fbllows: 


CAinsB  PAiMnMi— Past. 

Ptah  Vtemliic.  became  of  tu  prawnt  the 
tod  potential,  can  have  a  lignlflrant  impact 
on  our  balance  of  trade  defldt  and  tbe  sen- 
eral  well  beinc  of  Agriculture  in  the  Utalted 


Tbe  defldt  of  trade  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  confrontlns  our  natloD  today. 
QuoUns  from  tbe  National  Aquaculture 
Flan: 

"Aquaculture  has  tbe  potential  to  provide 
at  least  part  of  tbe  fresh  and  fnaen  prod- 
ucts that  cumntly  are  imported.  The  VS. 
Imparts  M  percent  of  the  flsbery  produeta 
cowwrned  domestically,  and  tbe  resultinc 
trade  defldt  In  Itn  amounted  to  about  $3.6 
billion,  or  3S  percent  of  tbe  nation's  total 
trade  defldt  for  noD-petnrieum  products." 

Tbe  tncreaatng  imports  and  resulting  defl- 
dt of  trade  in  flata  and  flabing  produeta  Is 
alanaing.  Imports  of  flab  and  flsbery  prod- 
ucts, botb  edible  and  non-edible,  totaled  $6.1 
baUaa  in  1661  with  a  total  defldt  of  trade  of 
$4.1  WQIon.  With  tbe  abundance  of  natural 
reaoureee  (land  and  water)  in  tbe  XJM.  and 
with  a  firm  commitment  from  government 
and  industry  at  tbli  time,  we  could  change 
this  fish  and  flehery  products  defldt  item  to 
a  halanrr  of  trade  suiplus  Item  within  6 
years.  Tbis  Is  truly  an  attainable  goaL 

Although  tbe  United  States  to  traditional- 
ly not  a  fish  eatinc  nation,  per  capita  con- 


of  fish  has  Incnaaed  about  36% 
tbe  1666'i.  Department  of  Commerce 
economist  and  othen 
project  even  a  greater  increase  In  flsb  con- 
sumption In  the  future  due  to: 
1.  A  more  health  conadous  population. 
3.  Reports  by  tbe  aorgeon  Oeneral  em- 
pfaadstng  high  fat/blgb  dudeeterol  dangers, 
of 


S.  More  consumer  aocasBftOlty  due  to  the 
product  being  placed  In  supenaarkets.  fast- 
food  establlstaments  and  restaurants.  For 
example.  Ctanreb'S  VMed  Chicken  Chain  bas 
reeently  signed  a  contract  to  purchase  60 
mDUon  pounds  of  catfish  for  It's  nsthinal 
outlets.  Others  wiU  follow. 

Again,  quoting  from  the  National  Acqua- 
cultureFlan: 

"Aquaculture  can  provide  economic  Incen- 
Uvee  In  agricultural  areas  of  higb  unemploy- 
ment and  depressed  ■«~*'»"V»  activity.  It 
has  particular  potential  for 
ployment  oppartunitles  an 
the  eccoonur  In  rural  areas.  In  places  where 
large  operations  have  displacad  aaall-acale 
»*«flT^»'  fwtttwj^  and  in  agrlcultiiral  coaomu- 
nlties  with  suiptas  land  and  labor.  Initiation 
wrpanslon  of  new  snd  sssodated  busl- 
such  ss  feed  snd  fSttHiser  operations, 
would  provide  tnereased  tax  revamies  to  the 
local  governments." 

A  major  proUem  ocnfronttng  today's 
grain  farmer  to  nwnem  production.  Pish 
faimingcan  alleviate  the  exoem  br 

1.  Diverting  acreage  from  grain  crops  to 
flsb  farming  (a  crop  not  in  excess). 

3.  xnoUaa  grain  and  grain  by-products 
such  ssoctn.  wheat,  mUo,  soybean  and  rice 
In  llah  feeds.  In  eatftoh  feeds  alone,  these 
products  used  smounted  to  over  600  mUllan 
pounds  tai  1664  and  the  desaand  for  tbeee 
crops  wOl  Incresse  ss  fish  faming  grows. 

Tbe  benefits  of  dhrerslflcstioti  of  Ameri- 
ca's farmers  Into  aqnaeuttura  an  obvious. 
WhOe  helping  to  reduce  our  defldt  of  trade 
balance,  fish  farming  win  benefit  our  total 
farm  econcasy. 

Flab  farming  to  a  rdatlvdy  new  taidnstry 
as  coaipared  to  other  agricultural  enter- 
prises. Trout  faniing  dates  back  to  the 
1660*8  and  oatflsh  teimhig  had  tt's  bsgtat- 
nlng  In  the  1660's.  Pen-rearing  of  sstanon. 
and  several  other  Industries  sra  even  more 
recent. 

In  1666.  catflah  production  totaled  only 
336.600  pounds  worth  6160.060.  Growth  hss 
been  phenomenal.  In  1664.  the  todustry  pro- 
ductlon  was  falnilal4id  to  be  over  360  mil- 
lion  pounds  worth  sbout  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion doDan  at  the  farm  leveL  Thto  trans- 
lates Into  a  $U  tamion  Industry  when  coo- 
f4iUr*"g  economic  multipliers.  The  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  Catfish  Industry  Olus- 
trataa  that  the  American  public  wOl  aoeept. 
and  even  demand,  a  high  quality  domestical- 
ly-produeed  fish  product.  However.  wOl  we 
as  a  nation  make  available  the  reeooroea  to 
tbepracMdng  and  potential  fishfsrmento 
meet  tbe  growing  needs?  If  we  do  not  pro- 
vide tbe  essentlsl  reeouroes.  our  nation's 
consumers  wfll  look  elsewhere,  probably  to 
nuroes.  Thto  will  sssuredly  in- 
cur imports,  and  thus  incresse  fur- 
ther these  defldU  of  trade  balances. 

Heeeareh.  much  of  It  conducted  at  the 
Ftoh  Parmlns  Experimental  Station.  VA 
Ptoh  and  Wildlife  Servloe.  in  Stuttgart.  Ar- 
ksnsss,  tass  oontriboted  greatly  to  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  catfish  industry. 
Soase  of  the  achievements  are: 

1.  Research  in  nutrition  and  feeds  hss  re- 
sulted in  better  quality  and  lower-priced  f  or- 
mulations. 


3.  Studtos  of  diaestes  and  parasMas  whldi 
were  prevloualy  dtosstrous  to  the  eeoDamtas 
of  fish  farming  arr  now  ef  feethrdy  con- 
trolled. 

3.  Reeearch  In  waler  quality  management 
has  increased  the  660.  pound  per  sere  aver- 
age production  in  IjMO  to  1.600  pounds  in 
1677.  Many  faraaen  are 
8,000  pounds  per  sen  today. 

4.  Developments  m  harvesting 
technlquca  used  exclusively  by  catfish  fsrm- 
en  today  were  deveteped  at  the  Ptoh  Pann- 
ing Developmental  Btation.  VJ8.  Ptoh  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Ketoo.  Arkansss.  The 
Kelso  Station  was  plaoed  In  stand-by  atstus 
(dosed)  in  1676. 

6.  Research  conducted  at  the  Dnivenity  of 
Arkansas-Pine  Bluf|.-and  In  the  Aricsnsas 
Agricultural  BxpeHment  Station  System 
has  been  instrumental  in  providing  vital  in- 
formation to  anall  tarmera.  cage  operaton. 
and  major  produoeri 

AddlUonal  reeearth  to  easentlsl  if  we  sra 
to  "'i*''*^'*'  thto  pbanomenal  growth  In  eat- 
ftoh farming.  Research  into  genetlGs.  feed 
development,  wata  quality  management, 
better  hanresttaig  aid  transportation  tedi- 
niques.  diiease  conind.  snd  other  msnage- 
ment  needs  to  vital  io  the  growth  and  proa- 
perity  of  the  fish  ;fanalag  industry.  The 
need  for  extension  »etotanfff  to  dtossralnate 
these  reeearch  findings  to  essentlaL  Tbe 
leaders  of  thto  country  must  recognisB  the 
importsnce  of  funplnc  snd  stsfflng  the 
Stuttgart  Laboratoar.  reopening  the  Kelso 
Station,  snd  suppoHins  the  state  instttu- 
tiona  involved  in  fish  farming. 


lON^ 


REFLECTIONS  ON  ATITrUDEB 
TOWARD  SpUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  HECHT.  Ii<r.  Preaident.  the  un- 
bridled rhetorkad  assault  on  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  of  ecomimic  warfare,  la 
scandalous.  It  pnivldea  an  ego  trip  for 
demagoguea  to  cHtidze  an  Imperfect 
society  strugKUng  to  improve  demo- 
cratic procesMaand  economic  benefits 
for  Its  dtisenry.  Ibut  this  behavior  hi 
the  Halls  of  Conareas  undermines  true 


American  f  < 
indeed  the  in 
cans  it  Is  Ini 
The  key  qi 
friendly 
governments 
perfect  social 
to   applaud   the 
making  toward 


policy  intereata  and 
of  the  black  AM- 
to  help, 
la:  Do  we  lambaste 
with  parliamentary 
they  do  not  have 
Is  it  not  better 
progress  they  are 
more  repreaentatlve 
government?  Do  we  permit  a  vlalon  of 
the  best  conoelvalile  democracy  to  jua- 
tlf  y  destroying  a  political  entl^  visibly 
making  every  jv^etlcal  effort  to  main- 
tain an  orderly  ahd  proaperoua  aodety 
that  looks  very  good  in  oompailson 
with  most  other  African  natlona?  In 
other  words,  is  ifi  wise  to  allow  asptrft- 
tlon  for  the  best  (o  be  an  enemy  of  the 
good? 

Gentlemen,  it:  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  us  who  know  little  about 
South  Africa  or  the  alteraattvaa  that 
might  result  frotn  our  punitive  atti- 
tudes are  committing  predaely  this 
folly.  The  result  could  be  an  added 
injury  to  Uaek  atid  white  people  alike 
In  South  Africaiand  conortvahly  tbe 
end  of  one  of  the  few  parliamentary 


goverankenta  baaed  on  Anglo-Saxcm 
leg^  oonoepta  <m  the  whole  eontinent 
of  AMea.  la  this  our  goal?  Is  it  hi  the 
intermUlaaal  interest  of  the  United 
Stateg?  I  aay  no. 

Let  ua  turn  away  from  thla  vindictive 
"holler  than  thou"  assault  (m  the 
decent  people  of  the  South  African 
Government  plainly  engagad  In  a  con- 
struettve  and  ord^ly  effort  to  create  a 
more  repreaentatlve  political  ayatem. 
The  alternative  la  aiding  and  abetting 
the  foroea  of  violence  and  revolution 
Intent  on  overthrowing  the  reform- 
mined  South  African  Government.  Is 
that  swiaWM*^  for  us  or  for  the  black 
and  white  population  of  South  Africa? 
Agalnlaay  no. 

The  maann  for  my  dedsieD  is  based 
on  recent  hiatory.  Throughout  AfMca 
we  see  many  states  that  have  accepted 
Soviet  hdp  and  adopted  the  totalitar- 
ian Soviet  model  of  government.  Ethi- 
opia la  the  most  oonspieuous  example. 
The  people  are  starrtaig.  The  Soviet 
Unkm  gtvea  them  guna  and  military 
hardware.  Theae  glfta  are  not  to  make 
the  peofrie  better  off.  but  to  encourage 
them  to  meddle  In  the  affairs  of  non- 
Oommunist  nel^boring  states  in 
order  to  i«f**hnhM>  them  socially,  and 
if  poaalble.  destroy  them  poUtlcally. 

The  Republic  of  South  Af!rlea.la  the 
target  of  thla  Und  of  Soviet-inapired 
game  plan.  invtAvlng  mobUiaatkm  of 
hostile  preasuras  from  outside  and 
direct  support  of  violent  revolutionary 
action  Inalde.  The  fact  is  the  modnn 
economy  of  South  Africa  that  has 
drawn  so  many  black  laborers  to  woit: 
there  la  the  only  hope  for  economic 
groarth  and  adequate  food  in  all.of  the 
statea  of  the  aouthem  cone  of  Africa. 
The  BBsaiill  on  the  stable  and  produc- 
thre  South  African  aodety,  which  we 
are  bebig  adced  to  join,  is  an  attack  on 
political  and  eeoaxaoie  progress  in  all 
of  Africa.  If  we  Join,  we  are  becoming 
catapawB  In  a  Soviet  game  that  few  im- 
derstand  though  It  Is  plain  to  see. 

The  hMory  of  the  past  25  years 
ahowB  that  we  should  avoid  repeating 
our  previous  errora  In  situations  like 
this  one.  Shall  ve  undermine  a  govern- 
ment, admittedly  Imperfect,  that  is 
trytng  to  Introduoe  democsmtic  proc- 
eaaea  and  feed  Ita  pecvle  better?  Or 
ahall  we°  hdk)  the  revolutl<mary  critics 
who  really  want  to  destroy  the  sodal 
fabric  in  order  to  create  their  own  to- 
talitarian control  ayatem? 

I  think  the  anawei'^  Is  dear.  It  does 
not  matter  if  the  result  is  communism 
or  ittatic  Islamic  fundamentalism  or 
any  other  arbitrary,  undemocratic  po- 
litical ayatem.  It  la  a  tragedy. 

Is  Vietnam  better  off  now  with  Its 
harsh  political  controls,  concentratlcm 
campa,  deqimtely  poor  economy,  and 
ezpanalonlBt  war  In  Cambodia,  than  it 
was  when  at  least  In  South  Vietnam 
there  was  a  parliamentary  and  elector- 
al proccas  and  substantial  f ree-enter- 
prlae  ecommilc  activities.  No.  of  course 
not. 


Is  Iran  better  off  now  with  its  wildly 
arbitrary  rule  by  the  Khomeini 
Modem  fanatics,  its  dvil  dlsotders  and 
murders.  Ita  costly  war  against  Iraq, 
and  Its  vulnCTaUllty  to  Soviet  inf Utra^ 
tlon  from  Afghantetan.  than  it  was 
under  the  reform-minded  regime  of 
the  Shah?  No,  of  course  ikoi. 

Gentlemen,  lot  ns  not  repeat  these 
paat  f  olllea.  The  Republic  of  South 
Africa  is  a  friendly  nation  with  tre- 
mendous eeonqpik!  aaaeta  for  all  of 
Africa  and  a  strategic  location  at  the 
vital  Junction  potait  of  the  Indian  and 
Atlantic  Oceana.  It  la  moving  aodologl- 
caUy  and  polltkally  hi  the  ritfit  dhwc- 
tion.  If  we  help  undermine  this  society 
the  result  wlU  be  similar  to  what  fol- 
lowed In  Vietnam  and  Iran.  It  will  be 
diaastrous  for  all.  including  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  now  creating  a  storm  of 
criticism  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

Let  us  Instead  try  to  support  and 
build  up  governments  moving  in  an  or- 
derly way  in  the  direction  of  repre- 
sentative and  productive  aodety.  Let 
us  for  once  heed  the  leascms  of  history 
and  the  facts  of  Intematlonal  life,  not 
our  narrow  emotimtal  reactions  baaed 
on  our  own  apedal  drcumatanoea  In 
this  fortunate  country.  Our  Infiuenoe 
because  of  our  good  fortune  and 
strength  Is  too  great  for  us  to  let  our- 
sdvea  be  manipulated  necdHeaily  into 
leaidng  In  the  wnmg  direction.  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  desist  from  this 
unseemly  attadL  on  South  Africa. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messagea  from  the  PresMent  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Soiate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  (me  of  hla 
secretariea. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  awaion,  the  Acting 
Preaident  pro  tempore  laid  before  Uie 
Senate  mcasages  from  the  Freaklent  of 
the  United  Statea  submitting  aundry 
nomlnati(Hia  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  nmimltteea. 

(The  nomlnatiiHia  reodved  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Soiate  pro- 
ceecUnga.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

ttnmixp  snxs  urn  jonr  assoLUTioas 


Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Senate,  on  April  4.  1085, 
during  the  receaa  of  the  Senate,  re- 
cdved  a  meaaage  fnwa  the  House  of 
Repreaoitatlves  announdng  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  Joint  resolutions: 

&  781.  An  act  to  amend  the  Btomaae 
Ennrgy  and  Alcohol  Fueto  Act  of  1680  to 
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Optakw  appolnte  •■  iimiiilwri  of  the 
Board  of  YMUm  to  the  XJA  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  the  f oUowtng  Mem- 
bers on  tte  part  of  the  BMim:  Mr. 
Mairroif  and  Mr.  Cuunr. 


&J.  Rii.  M.  Jotot  rMolutlwi  ta 

■MnttolMMa 
Aodi  U  ttuvoiti  Aprfl 
ST.  Itn.  M  "WiHnnal  Orma  Donor  Awar*- 


&J.  Rm.  M.  Joint  nMtiitton  to 
the  «wk  of  April  1.  Itm. 
UM.  M  nrorid  Bh 
IMI.  as  '^orltfBoatth  Day^ 

&J.  Bas.  tS.  Jam 
ratine  tka  SMh  annlvonary  of  U  A 


April  T. 
April  r 


aj.  Baa.  TtL  JMnt 
April  IMS.  WVhlr 

HJ.  RsiLTC 
tbewaakof 


t.  IMS.  M  "lISttaMl 


April  X  UM.  aa  "Muoation  Day  UAA.". 

The  snroUed  Mils  and  Joint  resolu- 
tlooB,  except  for  HJl.  12S9,  were 
sicned  on  April  4.  1M».  by  the  Prasi- 
dent  pro  tempore  [Mr.  TnuaisuMO]. 

The  bffl  KR.  ISW  was  signed  on 
Aprfl  4.  IMS,  by  the  Vice  President. 


The  measage  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  prorisiaas  of  section 
aOMb)  of  PubUe  Law  9e-S61.  the 
Bpeakrr  appoints  Mr.  Fd«ua  and  Mr. 
Loj4a  as  adrisory  members  of  the  Na- 
tional OcBBmlssion  on  Space  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  massage  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  iwoiisions  of  sec- 
tion 606Ka)  of  title  10.  Uhited  States 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
VB.  Naval  Academy  the  following 
MembsM  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Muanu.  Mr.  Wnaoai.  Mrs.  Holt. 
and  Mr. 


&J. 


MESSAOBS  FROM  THB  HOUSE 

At  l:ao  pjiL,  a  massage  fktan  the 
Tfousf  of  Repreaentatives.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  niaillin  derks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  psmurl 
the  following  Joint  reaolntian.  without 
it: 

IT.  Joint  naoiotlon  te  anUiorte 
tha  FtaaUvit  to  lama  a  proda- 
April  n  tbmwb  April 
M.  ISSS.  M  "JawMi  Baritasa  Waak." 

The  message  alao  announced  that 
the  House  has  sgreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Con.  Raa.  IS.  Ooneurrant  raaolutlon 
proridlBc  for  an  adjniinwapt  of  the  Oenate 
tba  BOoaa  of  RapcaaHitaUvaa  from 
9.  or  Thuzadajr,  Aprfl  4. 
ISas.  unto  Moaday.  April  IS.  19M. 

The  mesaage  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  reeolution.  in  which 
it  requests  the  eoneurrenoe  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  can.  Raa.  ItT.  Oonenirent  raaolutlon  to 
expreaa  the  aanaa  of  ttie  Oongraa  that  the 
PnaMent  take  aetton  to  radnea  the  srowlns 
UJB.  meichandlBe  tnda  datldt  and  that  he 
take  action  to  napond  to  unfair  internation- 
al trade  laactlaia  of  Japan. 

The  message  also  annotinced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3. 
Public  Law  M-S04,  sa  amended  by  aec- 
tk»  1.  Public  Law  M-7.  the  Speaker 
aivolnts  as  members  of  the  Commls- 
don  on  Security  and  Coc^)eration  In 
Xurope  the  following  minority  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Rima.  Mr.  Kotr.  and  Mr.  Pobibl 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  46 
United    States    Code    1295b(h),    the 


The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
lAW  96-192.  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  the  Kl- 
eanor  Roosevelt  Centennial  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  tha  part  of  the 
House:  Mrs.  BlamoLLT,  and  Mr.  FUh. 

The  meaaage  further  armouneed 
that  pursuant  to  the  ixovMons  of  sec- 
tion «(a)  of  PubUc  Law  93-464.  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Technology  Aasesament  Board  the  fol- 
lowing minority  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  Houae:  Mr.  Mnxia  of  Ohio  and 
Mr.  Bvaas  of  Iowa. 

The  measage  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  of  PubUc  Law  94-118.  the  «»eaker 
appoihts  as  members  of  the  Japan- 
United  Statea  Friendship  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  FMbt  and  Mr.  Mzub 
of  Washington. 

The  messsge  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
22.  United  States  Code,  section  276d. 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  XJA  delegation  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  the  following  Mambers  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  BMuras,  Chair- 
man. Mr.  VAacsLL.  YiM  Chairman.  Mr. 
Gnaom.  Mr.  Haiouoii.  Mr.  Oan- 
STAB.  Mr.  LaFalci,  Mr.  DomnuT.  Mr. 
BaooMmu.  Mr.  Hoaroii,  Mr.  SrAiiai- 
uum.  Mr.  UAKTzm  of  the  New  Torli. 
and  Mr.  Mulb  of  Washington. 


The  message  also  announced  vthat 
the  Speaker  had  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

BJt.  TM.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  atataa  hoidi  in  tniat  for  the  Cooo- 
pah  Indian  Tribe  of  Ariaona  certain  land  in 
TuBM  Ooonty,  AZ; 

HJL  IS4T.  An  act  to  amend  title  ». 
United  Statea  Oode.  with  napect  to  the  UJB. 
nint>infliii  riamiiiaaliai.  ami 

HJt.  ISSe.  An  act  to  phaaa  out  the  Pederal 
Supiriemental  Compenaatlon  Profrmm. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  ooncurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  placed  on  the  calendar 
H.  Can.  Raa.  lOT.  Concurrent  raaohitlon  to 
of  the  Ooivraaa  that  the 
to  reduoa  the  gHwrlua 
UA  merrtiandlaa  trade  dafldt  and  that  he 
take  action  to  raipond  to  unfair  internation- 
al trade  praetloaa  of  Japan. 


ENROIJJBD  BILL  AND  JOINT 
REBOLUnONB  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  Aprfl  4. 1966,  she  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
the  following  MD  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions: 


7S1.  An  act  to  amend  the 

and  Alcohol  FUela  Act  of  ISM  to 
darlfy  the  intentkm  of  aaetkin  991  of  the 
act: 

aj.  Raa.  U.  Joint  raaolutlon  to  authoriae 
and  requeat  the  PreaMent  to  lame  aproda- 
BMtloB  rtaalinatiiia  April  91  throiwh  April 
97.  ISSS.  M  "Hatkinal  Organ  Donor  Aware- 

8J.  Raa.  •9.  Joint  raaolutlon  ooounenio- 
rattnc  the  9Sth  anntvemry  of  VJB.  weather 


&J.  Raa.  TS.  Joint  raaolutlon  to  daalanate 
April  ISSS.  aa  "Pilr  Booaliw  MMith." 

&J.  Rea.  SO.  Joint  raaolutkm  to  dealgnate 
the  week  of  Aprfl  1.  ISM.  thro««h  Aprfl  T. 
ISM.  aa  "World  Health  Week."  and  to  daaic- 
nate  Aprfl  7.  ISM.  aa  "World  Health  Day." 


EZECUnVS  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  wtxt 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

■C-SlO.  A  conununlcathm  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Sarrkaa  trana- 
mtttlnc.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
Ifedleare  ho^ital  vaae  index  atudy;  to  the 


■C-Sll.  A  nommimlfHon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Cooncfl  on  ■nrironmental  Qual- 
ity tranmittlnc.  pursuant  to  law.  the  Coun- 
cfl'a  1SS4  Oovernment  in  the  Sunahlne 
Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affaira. 

■C-S19.  A  onmmiwilratlon  from  the  Comp- 
troDer  General  of  the  United  Statea  trana- 
mttttng.  pursuant  to  law.  the  1SS4  OAO 
Annual  Report:  to  the  Cocamtttee  on  Oov- 
emmental Affairs. 

SC-SIS.  A  conununicaUon  from  the  Head 
of  the  Information  Section  of  the  VA 
Copyrlfht  Office,  traaomlttlnc.  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Offloe'a  ISM  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

■C-S14.  A  wmimiinlratlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  tranamitting.  pursuant 
to  law.  an  interim  rule  regarding  the  financ- 
ing of  commercial  aalea  of  agricultural  oom- 
modltlaa;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Foraatry. 

■C-S16.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
■latanre  Agency  tranamitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  amiatanrr 
■ale  to  ThaUand:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcca. 


April  4, 1985 

■C-SIS.  A  coiimunlcatlon  from  the 
Acting  Aailatant  SScretary  of  State  for  Lag- 
lalative  and  IntergovernnMntal  Aftatas 
tranamitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  Panama  Canal  Treattta;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Oarvlcea. 

BC-SI7.  A  wwnmiinlfatlon  from  the  Aariat- 
ant  Secretary  of  ttk  Navy  tranmlttlBC  pur- 
■uant  to  law.  a  reimrt  on  a  itedalon  ts  eon- 
vert  the  T-3  alrelaft  maintenance  (JSOl) 
function  at  Tralnmc  Squadron  9S.  Chaae 
Field.  Beevflle.  TX.  to  perfoimanee  under 
contract;  to  the  O^nmittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ioea.  { 

■C-S18.  A  oonua^nlcation  from  the  Aaaiat- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defenae  tranamitttaic.  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  addendum  to  the  DOD 
report  on  technolcgr  security:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  SSrvioeB. 

EC-SIS.  A  i«iwiTV"«*«*««"  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adaalnla- 
tratkm  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
NCUA  1SS4  Annual  Report;  to  the  Conuitt- 
tee  on  Banking.  Ho^ising.  and  Urhan  AffSlia. 

EC-Sao.  A  nrm—t"*^**^  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Fedeiai  Financial  Inatltutlona 
Examination  Comicfl  tranamitting.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Cotmcfl's  1SS4  annual  report; 
to  the  Committee  te  Banfcing,  Booatais.  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BC-S91.  A  ««iMi"-'f"'~»'""  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legislitlon  to  authoriae  appro- 
priations for  pipelne  safety  programa  for 
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fiscal  years  ISM  add  ise7;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commeroe.  ScMioer  and  Tramportatkio. 

EC-S33.  A  wimmantfatksi  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commeroel  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  legislatki>i  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  I  Act  of  1S79;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  nt<-mt»fr»,  Science,  and  Ttana- 
portation. 

BC-893.  A  fnmmt"*^^^'""  ''^m  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Fedeiai  Maritime  CnmmlaBlnn 
transmitting,  pursaant  to  law.  the  Oommla- 
sion's  9Sd  annual  teport:  to  the  CooBBtttee 
on  Commerce.  ScMnoe.  and  Ttanspartatkm. 

BC-Sai.  A  ti«-«»«y«tw»M/«»  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranaportatlon.  tranamitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  leglsiatinn  to  repeal  aaeUon 
1914  of  the  Mer^i^t  Marine  Act  of  use:  to 
the  Committee  onl  Cnmmeree.  Sslsnoe.  and 
Transportation. 

EC-SM.  A  commanlratlnn  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportatlan  tranmltting;  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  raOiaad  fi- 
nancial rTr*-**~-t  to  the  Onmmlttee  on 
Commeroe,  Sdenes.  and  Aanspottatlon. 

BC-S96.  A  oanuBlmlcatlon  from  ths  Sscre- 
tary  of  BBergy  ^anwnlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  the  kitcntkm  to  delay  aobmls- 
sion  of  the  national  energy  policy  plan  from 
Aprfl  1  untfl  Septetober  B.  IMS:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ttiergy  i^id  Natural  Raaoureea. 

EC-897.  A  commtmlration  from  the  Chair- 
woman of  the  OjB.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting,  pursosnt  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  trade  between  the 
United  Statea  aad  nonmarket 
countriea;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on 

BC-S98.  A  onmm^iniraHon  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hoopltal  Inaui^ 
ance  Trust  Fund  vanamlttlng.  pursusnt  to 
Uw,  the  trustees  llWS  annual  report:  to  the 
Conmltteeon  FInSnoe. 

BC-S9S.  A  coramlmlratlon  from  the  Board 
of  Tluateea  of  the  FMeral  (Xd-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insuianoe  koA  Disability  Insaiance 
Trust  Funds  trandnittlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
the  tniateea  ISM  slmual  report:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-SM.  A  i'i?"'-f'"*^"""  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  th#  Federal  Supfdementary 
Medical  Insurance  l^ust  Fund  tranamitting. 


to  law.  the  trustees  ISM  annual 
report:  to  the  Coounlttee  on  FInanoe. 

BC-Hl.  A  ^MT?^" '"'«~»«^  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Adriaory  Coaunittee  on 
Ooeaaa  and  Atmosphere  transmitting,  pur- 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  oonaervatlon 
■fMgiwmnt.  of  North  Pacific  fur  seals; 
to  the  OoouBlttee  on  Foreign  Relatkna. 

BC-SSt.  A  '•nmf.m.itwtumuiym,  ffom  the  Direc- 
tor fbr  LecWatfve  Afiairs.  AID,  transmlt- 
tlna.  pursttsat-to  law.  an  amended  report  on 
program  aUecatloiiB  for  flacal  year  ISM;  to 
the  Oomcalttee  on  Foreign  Belatlona 

BC-SSS.  A  commnnlratinn  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
tnuMmtttiBC.  tNBSuant  to  law.  the  Commla- 
sion's  ISM  Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine 
Report:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmental 
Affaiia. 

BC-SS4.  A  rfff— '"*~**""  from  the  Chief 
Immigration  Judge.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmlttlnc.  pumiant  to  law,  a  report  of 
of  auapenalon  of  deportation  under 
9«4(aKlX9):  to  the  Committee  cm 
theJUdidary. 

A  nrmm^'T'*****""  from  the  Chair- 
of  the  Rallraad  Retirement  Board 
tranamitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  T'imfT— *■  the  ISM  rafl  Industry  pension 
coat-of-IMng  adJiMtment;  to  the  Committee 
on  labor  and  Human  Reaouroea. 

BC-SSS.  A  ""■"'"imli^tfff**  from  the  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
traiwmittlng  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  extend  certain  veterans' health  programa; 
to  the  fv—wHA**  on  Veterans'  Aff ain. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports 
ooomilttees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ^*W^*"*,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agrleoltare.  Nutritlan,  and  Foreotry: 

John  R.  NWton  m  of  Arianut,  to  be 
Dqmty  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutritiao,  and  Forestry  with  the  reo- 
ommeodatlon  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  n<Hninee's  commitment 
to  rs^ond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  sny  duly  constituted 
f^Fntfn«tt*f>  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armsd  Servloea: 

Mr.  aOU>WATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
loea, I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listtaiga  of  nominations. 

Thow  klentified  with  a  atoglt  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Ezeeu- 
Uve  calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  Ue  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  inf ormaiion 
of  any  gpnat^y  stnoe  these  names  have 
already  appeared  In  the  Cowoibsioh- 
AL  Rboobd  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Booxiaa  muTsaT  aosmunoas  wbicb  bavs 


■aaontsD 

10  WHICH   HO 

sssH  sansD.  aran.  4,  its* 

•1.  U.  Gen.  Walter  F.  Ulmer,  Jr.,  UA 
Army  (ace  M).  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
flat:  and 


•  2.  Mai-  Gen.  CroaUe  E.  Saint.  UJB.  Army, 
to  be  lieutenant  generaL  Ref .  No.  14S 

•S.  MaJ.  Gen.  Alfred  G.  Hanaen.  UjB.  Air 
Faroe,  to  be  lieutenant  generaL  Ref.  No.  ISO 

•*4.  CoL  Pleroe  A.  Rushton.  Jr.,  VA 
Amy.  to  be  Director  of  AdmlBstons.  United 
States  Mflitary  Academy.  Ref.  No.  IM 

Total  4. 

**1.  m  the  Air  mroe  there  an  48  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  ctrionel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Donald  D.  Fate).  Ref.  No.  Ml. 

•*9.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  M  appoint- 
menta  of  graduates  of  the  Unlf otmed  Serv- 
ices Untverstty  of  the  Health  Sclencea  to  a 
grade  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ata-  Faroe  (list  begins  with  Raymond  L. 
Brewer).  Ref.  NO.  1S9. 

**S.  In  the  Army  there  are  IS  permanent 
promotlona  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (Uat  begliw  with  RIcardo  Alba).  Ref. 
NalM. 

**4.  In  the  Army  there  are  1,SM  appolnt- 
ments  to  the  grade  for  aecond  lieutenant 
(Hat  beglna  with  HaraM  K.  Abbenbaua). 
Ref.  Na  1S4. 

*S.  Adm.  Steven  A.  White.  U.8.  Navy  (age 
56),  tojie  iriaoed  on  the  retired  list.  Ref.  No. 
IM. 

*•.  Rear  Adm.  George  W.  Davia,  Jr..  UJB. 
Navy  to  be  vice  admiral.  Ref.  No.  170. 

*7.  Rear  Adm.  Jamea  E.  Service,  VA  Navy 
to  be  vice  admiraL  Ref.  No.  171. 

•^  In  the  Marine  Ooipa  there  are  9M  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  aeoond  nonten- 
ant (flat  begins  with  Mark  D.  Abelaon).  Ref. 
Na  17S. 

••S.  In  the  Naval  Reaerve  there  are  8M 
permanent  promotlona  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain (list  begtaw  with  Jamea  L.  Abbot.  HI). 
Ref.  No.  174. 

Total  9.891.       . 

(The  nominatdoDS  ordered  to  lie  (m 
the  Secanetary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Rbookd  of  March  28,  April  I.  and 
April  2, 1985.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  AffairE 

Beryl  Wayne  Sprinkd.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Cooncfl  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors. 

(The  above  nomination  was  repmted 
fmn  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  aad  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
reccmmiendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  reouests  to  appear  and 
testify  bef(ve  any  duly  ccmstituted 
ccmmilttee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  biUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
snd  second  ttane  by  unanimous  am- 
sent,  and  referred  m  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PROZMIRB: 

a  8M.  A  faOl  entitled  the  "Haaardoua 
Waste  Reduction  Act  of  ISM";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOU:: 

a  887.  A  tain  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1SS4  to  extend  the  deductkm 
for  expenses  Inenrred  ip  connection  with 
the  rliminiitV^  of  ardiitectural  and  trans- 
portation barrien  for  the  handicapped  and 
elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ftaumoe. 
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Br  Mr.  OORBIBHKnR: 
&  «&  A  bill  mUUtA  the  "■eoBOBle 
■qoitr  AbI":  t0 

By  Mr.  amwow  (by  n— tfc 
aaM-AbOlto 
Act  of  1—4.  M  —did,  to 
oithaMte^BagMar  noMMi  wlaftin  to 

to  tH* 


for,  or 


ByMr.8DIFSCHf(byi 

&  MS.  A  bin  to  pfOfMc  I 

boMon  o<.  a  ptoduetian  fMfUty  ] 

utOtattlon  tadUty  Ueonoe  with  MOHi  to  eor 

I  hMory  nedfdK  to  tho 

•nd   PObUe 


): 
todutty 


Id  iMtan.  aad  to  which  Ono- 
to  thai 
oatho. 
ByMr.XMXmCSm: 
&  Ml.  A  bin  to  ortabiW 
wdi  nd  rotntatloBi  for  the  eondnet  of 
•ctMtlaB  wtthtai  IndtaB  country,  end 
fOr  other  iiiunoeie;  to  the  Select  Ooamlttee 
OB  IndleD  AftelfB. 

By  Mr.  SIMFSQir  (for  Mr.  Dou  (for 
hhMBlf  and  Mr.  Biei—)): 
aj.  Bee.  !••.  JOInt  raeotattao  to 
the  ohMfftlaB  of  foadi  eveflaUe 
Pnbile  lAw  m-vn  for  ■nmwrtlnt  aeaitery 

hi  MtamMa;  to 


By  Mr.  8IMFSOM  (by 
&  ML  A  bm  to  aiMod  the 
DlHtlaB  Act  of  ivr4.  M 
nottflcetlfln   requhoBMBto  for 
anee.  end  for  other  ptirpneae;  to  the 

land  Public  Worfea. 


&  MS.  A  bm  to  aaacDd  the  Solid  Wi 
Ohpoaal  Act  to  daitfy  the  JurlrtlctlBn  of 
the  ftntaouMBtal  Protecttan  Aamey  over 
the  r«ulatloB  of  aoBd  waato  atfiad  with  ra- 
at  DapartBMBt  of 
tothe 
and   PubUc 


By  Mn.  HAWKIM8: 
8.  MS.  A  bm  to  enate  the 
NtttaMl  ITOdUfe  Reflwe  In  the  State  of 
tothe 


to  Publle  Law  M-4n.  prafldad  that  If  the 
Cbannlttee  hee  not  reported  the 
(or  an  htentlBal  raeolutlaB)  flftei 
daya  after  Ita  tatrodnctloa.  iue 
■ban  be  iWwiliaiMd  fron  further 
■lliMi  »f  tin  leenliitlnn 

By  Mn.  HAWKINS  (for  bernlf  and 
Mr.OaaaauT): 

BJ.  Rao.  VSn.  Joint  reeolutlaa  to  «lM%nat«i 
the  month  of  May.  IMS  aa  "Older  AaMrl- 
can  MOnth'^  to  the  OoBuntttae  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.WABWBB  (for  hhnedf  and  Mr. 
Mum): 

&J.  Roe.  lot.  Jotait  reaolotlOB  authorlataw 
the  Secretary  of  Def  erne  to  provide  to  the 
Soviet  union,  on  a  rdmbuiahle  baala, 
T'«r*"*"*  end  eeiihjea  neoeaaary  f or  an  Im- 
prorad  Uhltad  Statea/Sovlet  Direct  OooBmu- 
nteatlon  Unk  for  crtala  control:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Servtoea. 


By  Mri.  BAWXIMS: 

&  M«.  A  bin  to  abolkh  parole  ai  of  the  ef- 

feetlva  date  of  the  SwUnehw  Beform  Act 

of  1M«:  to  the  <>— Ittwe  on  the  JMIdary. 

By  Mr.  SDCnON  (by  raquaat): 

Sb  Mlu  A  bin  to  authofte  approprlatlcna 

to  the  BiMlear  Begulatory  rvnmlmlnii  tan 

with  mettan  Ml  of  the  Atamle 

'  Act  of  1M«.  M  amended,  and  aactlon 

MB  of  the  BMfiy  RaorMntaattan  Act  of 

10T4.  aa  amended,  and  for  other  pupoaea:  to 

andPubUc 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATS  RISOLUTIONS 

The  f ollowliif  ouKurrent  reaolutkna 

and  Senhte  rHoluttoas  were  read,  mnd 

iwfeired  (or  acted  upon),  aa  Indtaited: 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 


By  Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Paroa.  Mr. 

WKtY. 

&  Mtb  A  bm  to  aamnd  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1M4  to  apply  rural  dectric  co- 
operative plana  to  the  provWona  relatinc  to 
caah  or  dafeiiad  arranaementa;  to  the  Oom- 


S.  Rea.  111.  Reaolutlon  i  nineilm  the 
■anae  of  the  Senate  with  reapect  to  propoa- 
a)a  for  amtual  and  verifiable  moratoria  on 
certain  aethrltlea  Involvinc  nuclear  weapona, 
and  for  other  purpoa^  to  the  Committee 
on  Parelan  Relatlona. 
ByMr.OOIX): 
S.  Con.  Rao.  M.  Ooncurrent  reaolutlon  ex- 
the  aupport  of  the  Contrem  for 
RIea'a  neutrality  and  urging  the 
Praeldant  to  aupport  audi  neutrality:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlona. 


By  Mr. 

&  aVT.  A  bm  fOr  the  rdtaf  of  Cbrtaty  Carl 
HalUeB  tf  Arlington.  Teoa;  to  the  CoBunlt- 
tee  on  Anned  Servlaaa. 
By  Mr.  ORABSUBT: 
a  M*.  A  bm  to  daitfy  the  atandarda 
under  whldi  attomeya  f eea  may  be  awarded 
prevaOliw  defcndante  under  42  VAC  IMS: 
to  the  Onmmtttee  on  the  JMttdary. 

By  Mr.  ORABSLar  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
HMUtni.  Mr.  DoaammMBu  and  Mr. 


a  SM.  A  bm  grantti«  the  concent  of  Con- 
gram  to  the  MMwaat  Interatate  Ooamact  on 
Low-level  Radioactive  Waate  Management: 
to  the  Coaamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  MTl  HAWKIM8: 
a  9M.  A  bm  to  protect  the  pubhc  tanreet- 
ment  In  rIghtHif-way  lands  of  the  Cram 
Plorlda  Barge  Canal:  to  the  Committee  on 
Bavlramnent  and  Publle  Werka. 

By  Mr.  MOTBIHAN  (ftv  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  TytouaoY. 
a  ML  A  bm  to  problbit  the  enforcement 
of  certain  Intentato  comparta  which  may  be 


8TATKICXNT8  ON  INTRODUCED 
BUJUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROZICIRB: 

a  886.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "Hasard- 
0I1S  Waste  Reduction  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Qmimtttee  on  Ftaoanoe. 

(The  remarka  of  Mr.  PaozKni  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er In  todajr'g  Rkoid.) 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
&  887.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  extend  the 
deduction  for  ezpensea  Incurred  In 
oonneetkm  with  the  elimination  of  ar- 
chitectural and  tnmgportatloB  barriera 
for-  the  handicapped  and  elderly;  to 
the  Committee  (m  Finance. 


low  or  aaaocnoa  roa  auitiiiATiiw 

Mr.  DOIX.  Mr.  Prealdent.  today  I  in- 
troduce legislation  to  amend  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend 
the  deduction  for  expenaw  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  eliminatlnn  of  ar- 
ehiteetunl  and  tran^ortation  barriera 
for  the  hanrtlBspped  and  elderly 
throu^l969. 

This  provlBion  of  the  Revenue  Code 
(secthm  190)  wOl  expire  this  year. 
Sinoe  Its  creation  In  1976.  it  haa  been 
on  three  ooeaalona. 

190  provldM  an  optfcm 
whereby  busiiMM  persons  can  deduct 
trooi  ^»^'«»  inwwne  thoM  expeodi- 
tuTM  made  for  aecessflrfllty.  Iwrtrart  of 
depredating  the  capital  improvements 
over  a  number  of  yean.  The  maximum 
allowable  income  tax  deduction  la 
$86,000;  thus  the  annual  revenue  coat 
of  thiB  propoaal  ia  sllilit. 

Income  tax  Incentlvea  constitute  an 
effective  way  for  buainew  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  work  together  for 
the  voluntary  removal  of  architectural 
bairlerg  that  prevent  dlaabled  and  el- 
derly dUaena  from  gaining  aoocH  to 
placea  of  ciomnieree.  housing,  recrea- 
tion, and  employment  Section  190  Is 
the  only  fiscal  inducement  to  private 
busiuem  operators  to  make  their  f  adll- 
tiea  aoceastble. 

Indhrlduals  with  disabilities  must 
have  access  to  and  safe  use  of  the 
human-made  environment  if  they  are 
to  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  opportu- 
nltlea  as  other  people  to  participate 
fully  In  everyday  living  aetlvlUea. 

The  limitations  impnaert  on  persons 
with  dlsablUties  by  architectural  bar- 
riers severely  affect  thdr  eff<»ts  to 
secure  education  and  gainful  employ- 
ment. It  reduoea  their  aooea  to  needed 
health  care  and  presents  a  aerlous  de- 
terrent to  their  partldpatlim  In  com- 
munity life. 

Over  the  last  several  decades  Amer- 
ica has  strengthened  Its  commitment 
to  fuU  equality  for  all  of  lU  disabled 
dtlMns  by  expanding  educatkmal. 
health,  and  Job  opportunites  and  by 
r'-'^'Tg  and  enforcing  landmark  dvil 
riilits  legislation.  Nevertheleas.  many 
h«iM«««»PI>*H  persons  ocmtinue  to  And 
themselves  in  situations  where  their 
rights  are  effectively,  if  inadvertently, 
denied  due  to  architectural  and  design 
barriers. 

If  the  Federal  Oovemment  fails  to 
provide  an  incentive  such  as  an  income 
tax  deducUcm  or  credit.  bualne«  oper- 
ators may  not  be  Inclined  to  bear  ac- 
cesslMllty-related  costs.  Because  acces- 
sibility is  so  Important  to  America's 
handicaiHwd  and  elderly  dtiaens.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  extension  of  the  beneficial 
provisions  of  section  100. 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
S.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  duplicative  Federal  Register 
notices  relaUng  to  the  Commission's 
agreement    State    programs:    to    the 
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Environment     and      Laanunvs 


■oticaa 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Nudear  Regulatory 
Ccmunisslon.  I  ami  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  eliminate  I  dupliciitlve  Federal 
Register  notlOM  Elating  to  the  Com- 
mission's agreenumt  State  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  cdnsent  that-tbe  text 
of  this  bill  be  prlsted  In  the 
sioKAL  Rkxmu)  following  my 


In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  oooMnt 
that  a  letter  from!  the  Nudear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  Sttttes.  the  Hoaorable 
Ok»ox  H.  Bush,  transmitting  this  leg- 
ialaticm.  a  secUixi-by-sectlon  analyaia, 
and  a  leglalative  analysis  of  this  legis- 
lation appear  in  the  Rkobd  immedi- 
ately following  thS  bilL 

There  being  no  obJectl<m.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  k>  be  printed  in  the 
Rk»bo.  as  f ollowiK 

asM 

Be  it  enacted  by  tke  Senate  and  Hamae  of 
KepreaentoHvee  of  the  IMitad  SImtm  oT 
America  in  Congnu^aatentbUd, 

sac  X  (a)  Secthm  374  of  the  Atomic 
■nergy  Act  of  lS54.;a8  amended,  la  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  following  language 
in  aubeeetlon  (eXl):  "once  eadi  week  for 
four  oonaecutive  weeka." 


IK  SuFPOBT  or 
Bul 

Section  yi4  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  au- 
ths  CommlaBion  to  enter  into  an 
with  a  State  under  which  the 
rdlDQulahea  authority  to  regu- 
late certain  nuclear  materials.  Before  enter- 
ing Into  aneh  an  agreement,  aubeeetlon 
374(eXl)  regulrea  the  Commlaaion  to  pi^ 
Hah  the  tenaa  of  the  propoeed  agreement 
once  eadi'  weak  for  four  cooaecutlve  weeka 
in  the  Faderal  Reglater. 

Recently,  the  Oonualaalon  entered  Into  an 
agreeoMnt  with  the  State  of  Utah.  The  ooet 
of  piMtahtaig  the  tenaa  of  the  agreement 
four  ttaam  to  the  Fadetal  Reglater  esoeeded 
•ISJMO.  A  atatfe  notJoe  would  have  ooet 
than  »jam.  The  Cnmmlaalon  i 
entering  Into  two  Agreemento  with  Statea  in 
ISM  and  with  other  Statea  tai  the  future. 
THe  rnmnilBatnn  hdlevea  that  modeat  ooet 
aavtaiga  eouU  be  adileved  If  Section  374  ia 
revleed  to  require  pubHcaHon  of  the  pro- 
poeed agreement  In  the  Federal  RegMer 
only  onaa.  We  do  not  bdleve  that  dnpUea- 
ttve  netlea  promotea  the  public  tarteraat  AD 
other  NSC  peopoaala.  ancfa  aa  Notloee  of 
rropoaed  niihiaiai  liig.  are  only  pnhHahed  In 
theFBQBral  Register  onrei 


VA.  NUCLaAB  RagULAIOBT  ( 

sioa. 

WaaMnttpi^  DC,  Monk  U.  l$i$. 
Hon.  OaoaaB  H.  Boak. 
PreeidcntoftheSendte. 
Waaklnaton.  DC 


DbabMb. 

ar  Regulatofy 

poaal  in  the  f  onn 

reeultin 

■Ion  by  eliminating 


Fnrlnawl  ie  aNude- 
legMatlve  pro- 
draft  bm  aliieh  wooM 
hvlnga  to  the  Commla- 
Federal  Reg- 


later  noUcH  regardldg  our  Agreement  State 
Program. 

Under  Section  374  of  the  Atomic  Bnergy 
Act  the  Oooamlaaloh  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  under  which. the 
Commlaaion  relinquiahea  ita  authoitty  to 
regulate  certain  nuclear  materlala.  Befbre 
entering  into  an  bgreement.  aubeeetlon 
374(eXl)  of  the  AtoSlc  Iteergy  Act  requtoee 
the  commlaaion  tojpubllah  the  propoeed 
agreement  once  eaetai  week  fOr  four  eenaeeu- 
tlve  weeka  in  the  Pbderal  Reglater.  Under 
the  propoeed  amendtnmt  only  one  PWnal 
RegtotM' notice  would  be  requhed. 

A  draft  UU  OBuMmm  1).  an  amdyais  of 
the  propoaal  (Endoaure  3),  a  comparative 
text  (Endoaure  S)  and  a  memoraBdnm  ex- 
plaining in  greater  detail  the  need  for  the 
propoeal  (Endoaure  4)  are  provided. 
Sincerely, 

Nuazio  J.  Pauasna 

SacTioM  AiuLTau 
Section  374  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  au- 
thoriaea  the  CommBaian  to  enter  into  ah 
agreement  with  a  State  undo'  irtileh  the 
Cnrnmlaaion  relinquiahea  Ita  authortty  to 
regulate  certain  nudear  matfriala  Before 
entering  into  aoeh  ad  agreement,  aubeeetlon 
374(eXl)  requlree  the  Commtaalon  to  pub- 
lish ita  terma  onee  ekch  week  f w  fbnr  oon- 
aecutive weeka  In  thS  Pederal  Reglater.  The 
puipoee  of  the  prenaeed  amendment  la  to 
eliminate  the  coat  m  dupUcattvc  notleea  by 
requiring  only  one  aubllcatkm  of  the  pro- 
poeed agreement  in  the  Federal : 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
8.  890.  A  bffl  to  provide  ^qdleants 
for.  or  holders  of  a  inodaetloD  f acOlty 
licenae  or  a  utilisation  facility  license 
with  aooe«  to  certain  Federal  criminal 
hULory  rectmls;  to  the  Cobunlttee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  8IMPBON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
requeat  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
biU  to  provide  applicants  tm.  or  hold- 
ers of.  production  or  utilization  facili- 
ty llceneM  with  aooen  to  certain  Fed- 
eral criminal  history  records.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Cougbbs- 
sxoBuu.  KaoomD  foltowing  my  remarks. 
In  additkm,  I  aA  unanimous  cmisent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Nudear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Obobob  H.  BD8H.  transmitting  this  leg- 
islatlon,  a  aeetioo-by-aeetliui  analysis,  a 
legiSlattve  analysis,  and  » letter  from 
the  Department  of  JusUfee  regarding 
tbiM  legislation  appear  In  the  Rboohs 
Immediately  following  the  bill. 

Thoe  betaig  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBS,  as  f (dlowK 

asM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of 
Befmentativee  of  the  United  Statea  oj 
AmanieaiM  Oongreta  aaaewMed, 

Saa  X  (a)  The  Atomic  BAergy  Act  of  ISM 
(43  Ujac  Mil  et  aeq.)  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  tfte  end  of  Chapter  10  thereof  a 
new  aedlon  113  aa  followr 


I  raiMTwaii  maroaT  i 
113.  The  Commlaaian  may  by  rule 
require  eedi  applicant  for,  cr  holder  of  a 
production  fbdUty  Ucenee  ar  a  utilisation 
faefltty  Uoanae  purauant  to  aectlona  lOS  or 
104b,  to  develop  and  maintain  a  program 
irtieraby  tndMduala  to  be  allowed  uneecrat- 
ed  aecem  to  '«^g'«*^  areaa  of  the  facility 
arc  flugeiiit kited  and  the  fingetprlnte  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney   Oenena  of  the 


United  Statea,  through  a  peraon  or  l 
rtfalgnareri  by  the  Cnrnmlaaion  in  ooneultar 
tion  with  the  Attorney  Ocneral.  for  identifi- 
cation and  appropriate  uinriaaliig  Hie  ap- 
idicant  for  or  holder  of  the  lioenee  may  re- 
ceive from  the  Attorney  Oeneral  the  reaulte 
of  audi  aeardi  except  tar  arreat  date  aaore 
than  one  year  old  not  accompanied  by.  dia- 
podtkina.  The  Cnrnmlaaion  may  preaetibe 
regulatlona  to  eatabltih  the  conditlona  for 
uae  <a  the  inftemation  recdved  from  the  At- 
torney General  and  to  limit  ita  rriflaaniiliia 
tkm." 

(b)  The  Table  of  Oontento  of  the  Atomic 
Ehergy  Act  of  1SS4.  aa  amended,  ia  amended 
byi 


"Sec     113.     Pederd     Crimtaial     History 
tcecona. 

Nocuaa  RaaoLuoar  CoMMuanMi, 
lygaiMngton.  DC  Manh  12.  lUi. 
Hon.  OBonaaBoan, 
Praatdent  of  the  Senate. 
WaaMngton,  DC 

DiAB  Ma.  Paaau— 1.  Iftidoeed  ia  a  Nude- 
ar Regulatory  Cnmmlaainn  legWatlve  pro- 
poaal to  the  f otm  of  a  draft  bm  to  add  See- 
tlon  113  to  the  Atomic  biergy  Act  of  ISM. 
aa  ammded  Ita  poipoae  la  to  leaaen  the 
threat  of  aabotage  of  a  nudear  power  plaat 
by  Uceneee  employeea. 

The  propoeed  legMaMon  la  taitended  to 
eerve  the  following  puipoete: 

(1)  Authorise  MRC  nudear  power  plant  U- 
ceneeca  or  appUeanta  for  licenem  to  receive 
■FBI  criminal  hlatory  recorda  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detennining  who  wffl  be  granted 
uneecorted  acoem  to  protected  areaa  and 
vital  areaa  <rf  nuclear  power  planta; 

(3)  Biable  nudear  power  plant 
or  appllcanta  for  Uceneee  to 
rlgcHoua  criminal  hiatacy^ieeka  of  eaaploy- 
eea  by  providing  them  with  national  (aa  oon- 
traated  with  local)  crimtaial  history  data; 
and 

(3)  Help  ensure  the  truetworthinem  and 
reUabmty  of  taidMduala  emidoyed  at  nude- 
ar power  planta. 


A  background  inveetlgation  conducted  on 
taidivlduala  requiring  uneecorted  aooem  to 
pratected  and  vital  areas  of  nudear  power 
planta  ia  an  important  dement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  protection  of  theae  planta 
aabotage  committed  by 
The  propoeed  bffl  woidd  permit 

plant  HoanaMa  or  appiicanta  for  11- 
in  conducting  audi  background  In- 
wttgatinha,  to  have  aoceeato  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inveetlgation  (FBI)  criminal  hla- 
tory fDea  on  the  employeea  under  candder- 
for  uneecorted  accw  Currently,  U- 
and  appWcartta  muat  rdy  on  atate 
and  local  government  fllee.  which  may  not 
indude  an  indMdual'a  criminal  record  in 
other  areaa  of  the  country.  We  condder  thia 
to  be  inadfqnat^. 

In  addition,  the  kind  of  criminal  hletoiy 
record  taifOnnatian  that  la  currently  made 
available  to  licenaeee  by  atate  and  local  gov- 
ernment variea  greatly  from  atate  to  state. 
The  proposed  leglalatlon  would  promote 
uniformity  by  allowing  nudear  reactor  11- 
or  appllcanta  for  Itwnaea  direct 
to  the  National  Crime  Infonnatlon 
Center  date  on  thoee  they  are  tnveatigating. 
The  Department  of  Juatice  haa  been  con- 
and  endoraes  the 


A  draft  bffl  (Endoaure  l),"an  analyalB  of 
the  draft  (Endoeure  I),  a  memorandum  ex- 
plaining in  greater  detail  the  need  for  the 
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3).  aad  the  Depvtamt 
4)  in  pfOftdcid. 

Itmmo  J.  PAixoom. 


of 
of  1W4 


of 


I  lU  to  the  Atomic 
tlM  MRC  to  i«- 
Me— M  (M  de- 
ll ▼.  of  the  Atonle 
Act)  «r  otmatlaa  tedUty  Meannai  (m  de- 
fined at  BoetloB  11  et  of  the  Atonle  Aieny 
Act)  or  ■ppHnmto  lor  eoeh  tteoMei  to  Oor- 
■BtprlDt  thooe  penom  to  be  allowed  mue- 
eortad  aeecM  to  eertaln  aiaee  of  the  tecOlty. 
The  fluMiprlntB  will  be  aiAntttad  to  the 
Pederal  BonMi  of  hwartlgMnn  ao  that 
crhBlnal  hlatary  neoed  eheeka  eon  be  node. 
Hie  liaMatlnn  allowi  the  fhnenalutiin  of 
only  thoee  tnipjeyeea  who  wfll  be  allowed 
uneeewted  MBiM  to  eertatawaMorthe  Ik- 

opttoD  of  eamwttrn  an  eaaployM  requtalnc 

tMatty  iiiriM  Ja  available  ahoold  a 

mtBt  check  be  delayed  ( 

(aueh  aa  Cor  a  ahart4ann  o 

ployeeX  9oe  purpoaiB  of  thla  aeetiaa.  the 

" r  ap- 

wfao  will  be 

aicaa  of  fneilltleB. 

The  poftloB  of  the  wn  whldi  provldea  for 
iiilaiihaliei  of  the  flngerpclnt  checks 
thraiMih  "a  petnn  or  panona  dealgiiatert  by 
Mm  naiwlBiinn  hi  rwiittatlnn  vHth  thn  M 
torney  Oenonl."  waa  takdaded  at  the  le- 
quaat  of  the  PBL  aa  thla  VfwrWon  would 
OMhle  the  VBI  to  wofk  with  one  penon 
rather  than  a  laive  nmber  of  Beeneeea. 

to  ititwttT  affecUnc  other  in- 
,  the  nn  eotrcntly  la  anthorlaed  to 
hlatory  record  tnfor- 
I  to  pttrato  otiantwtlotia  Imptomwit- 
taw  Dapaitnait  of  Jwtlee  recntatkni  and 
Unit  the  dlMaaataatkn  of  avaUahle 
If  Inf ofmatlon  oo  dtapo- 
altion  of  the  iliai—  h  not  avaOahle  at  the 
of  a  raqaeet.  the  .citalnal  htatory 
rldedwlll  not  reveaU 

In  moat  il Mfamea  that  the  tndMdual 

Iliad   The  Mt-*****"*^  oo  Uceneet 

to  iMitaki  amat  daU  in  thla  bill  ia 

at  with  DepaitaacBt  of  Juatloe  recu- 

on   rlliinlnarifin   of 


The  final  tfirtf«««y  permlta  the  Ooaimla- 
aian  to  haalt  the  tteeneee'a  uee  of  the  crimi- 
nal hiatary  reoord  tafMmatlaa  and  tto  redla- 

^.—t^attoi  TtM.  rntwn—  at  thla  nwwrliton  h 
to  ftwiwii—  the  Intnialon  into  the  penon'a 
privacy. 


TlTfT*  *"*"" 


IS  Surniai  oe 
Bni. 


The 
Atomic 


WD  would  amend  the 
Act  of  1M4  by  addinc  a  new 
would  grant  prodnctlon  or 
utmaatkm  Caeltlty  Mbwihm  and  aptfleanto 
for  Ueanaea.  anthortatlan  for  aecf  to  VM- 
eral  Buraan  of  Inwart«attnn  OBI)  criminal 
hlatory  raeord  information  (CHRI)  on  a 
tgrriifb»i  talugiai  of  employeea.  The  infer- 
matkm  would  be  uaed.  akmc  with  other  per- 
tinent taif ocmatloa.  for  aereeninc  emidoyeea 
to  determine  whether  they  abould  be  al- 
to certain  areaa  of 


nudear  fbcOlttaa. 
An    important    element    in    protectlnc 
abotace  of  nuclear  fMOitke  by  U- 
iciililnjciM  to  the  baekiround  inveatl- 
cooducted    on    indMduala    whoae 
require  them  Jo   have  uneaoorted 
I  to  protected  and^vltal  areaa  of  the  f a- 
eOtty.  Currently,  moat  background  checka 


by 

eea  are  limited  to  a  review  of  atate  or  local 
CHRI  fUea  whidi  may  not  Indude  a  aumma- 
ry  of  an  indlvidual'a  olmlnal  raeord  in 
othera  areaa  of  the  country.  The  prepoeed 
bill  would  aOow  nudear  power  reactor  11- 
to  FBI  erkolnal  hMory  fOea 
iniaetlgatten  for  grant 
of  iimmnftwl  aeeeaa.  Thla  would  pannlt  11- 
to  trtrtiin  mote  compMe  criminal 
hMorlea.  Criminal  hhtory  lufiinalliai  can 
be  a  ciudal  factor  In  evahiattng  an  employ- 
06*8  Liudaaittilniim  and  rdlabOity.  Impor- 
tant iiiaMliliiiallniM  In  dataimlnlnc  whether 
to  great  or  deny  an  Indlvldnal  uneaoorted 
aceam  to  vital  and  protected  areaa  of  the  fk* 
duty.  We  believe  the  llBinaii'B 
tlon  ahould  be  baaed  on  the 
and  accurate  Inf armattoB  avaOaUai 
lIciiiMaii  aceim  to  the  nattooal -criminal  hla- 
tory mee  i—mtalwid  by  the  TBI  ia  preaant- 
ly  prednded.  the 
conducted  by  ma 
eea  are  not  aa  eomplete  aa  they  could  be.  In 
the  VBI'a  view.  laglalatWin  ia  requlrad  before 
private  utflltleaean  be  given  aceem  to  VBI 
crtaataial  fOea. 
The  propoeed  leglalallon  would  alao  pro- 
greater  uniformity  in  induatry-con- 
ragramabyaa- 
that  aD  Ucaaaeea  would  baae  their 
on  the  mme  kind  of 
CHRL  Aa  win  be  f-Hnll-*.  there  la  wide  dl- 
verdty  In  the  kind  of  CHRI  that  ia  avaflable 
to  llffnennB  operating  in  different  atatea. 

At  praamt,  the  only  aigniflcant  federal 
legWatlve  requiremento  for  atate  or  local 
criminal  blatory  uae  or  maintenance,  includ- 
ing uee  and  maintenance  of  information  ob- 
tained from  the  VBI.  are  in  the  Crime  Con- 
tnd  Act  of  Itn.  PX.  »■»,  4t  VAC  S701. 
tt  ae».  and  In  regulatlona  iaeued  by  the  law 
■nforeenent  Aaatatanoe  Admlniatratlon 
(IXAA).  n  CPJt  Fart  ao.  and  now  adminia- 
tered  under  the  Justice  Systema  Improve- 
saent  Aet.  The  Crime  Control  Act  direeted 
the  eaaeutlve  branch  to  aaaure  that  the  pri- 
vacy of  aU  CHRIln  atate  and  local  tnfoimap 
tkn  systems  Is  protected  adequate  and 
that  such  Informi^laD  "only  be  need  for  law 
cnf oreament  and  criminal  Juatlce  and  other 
lawful  purpoaea."  IXAA  laaaed  comprdien- 
sive  «— iJ*'"*"**'^  regulations  whidi  pro- 
hibit atate  and  local  illmiiiiilnaUnn  o(  noo- 
oonvlctlon  date  (indudliw  Information  on 
arreata  older  than  a  year  without  dtapod- 
tlon)  to  non-erimtaal  Juatloe  aganetaa  sodi 
aa  private  emptoyers.  The  regulatlona.  how- 
ever, permit  audi  dlaasmlnatlon  if  author- 
ised by  state  or  local  law.  eseeutlve  order  or 
court  determination.  The  practleal  effect  of 
the  above  eaeeptkm  le  to  veet  instate  and 
local  govemmeote  the  authority  to  eatabUah 
their  own  OOU  mmwUnetlnn  poUelas. 
Statea  and  loealttlaa  can  set  more  Uberal  or 
reetriethw  standards  and  have  dona  so.  As  a 
raautt.  the  availability  to  MRC  Iteenaam  of 
CHRI  la  entirely  dependent  on  state  and 
local  law  and  amy  vary  even  between  the 
poUtleal  subdMslona  of  a  particular  state. 

For  example,  statea  have  different  prae- 
tioea  regwding  aceem  to  eonvlctloo  inf ona»- 
tkn.  On  criterion  for  relaaae  of  aueh  infor- 
mation ia  how  long  ago  the  convlctkm  oc- 
curred. Some  statae  wHl  only  provMe  inf or- 
matlan  on  convlctlana  that  have  oecuired 
within  a  rdatively  recent  period  of  time.  Aa 
a  general  rule,  the  time  periods  range  be- 
tween three  to  five  years  for  iiilsrtwmaannre 
and  felonlea  not  involving  vkdence.  and  be- 
tween six  and  ten  yean  for  other  felonlea. 

VariatkNH  alao  eaiat  with  reepect  to  the 
typee  of  crimes  subject  to  eeeem  reetrlo- 
UoDs.  Finally,  some  statm  permit  aooem  to 


aU  convlctkm  data  only  in  dreumstanoaa  of 
wpefially  sendtlve  employment  responalWI- 
ttlea.  There  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  with  re- 
spect to  the  occupatlona  deemed  to  warrant 

The  effect  of  dlff erencea  In  state  praetloea 
h  that  iiifiaiiiailiai  on  oonvletlona  avaUaUe 
to  nuclear  uiartnr  Uoensew  wUl  vary  from 
the  total  unavailataillty  of  Information  con- 
eemtiw  aneate  to  the  excloalon  of  Inf orma- 
tlon- ragardtaw  eertatai  fdony  oonvletlona. 
Thla  Imck  ot  unlf  ocmity  can  be  substantially 
remedied  by  IpiMatlon  allowing  nudear  re- 
actor Ueeiwew  direct  aceem  to  National 
Crime  Inf  ocmatloB  Center  data. 

The  fopoeed  biU  retlecte  coordinatinn 
with  the  Departsaent  of  Juatloe  regarding 
ita  reguhtloiw  "««»  pollrlei  wwttiwg  dlaaeml- 
natkm  of  arreat  reoocda.  The  FBI  le  prohib- 
ited by  regnlatkm.  in  moat  etareuamtanoea. 
from  releaaing  to  private  entitlaa  reoorde  of 
arreata  without  t»««'«iM«iij  infocmatlon  on 
the  dl^MMltton  of  such  arreata.  If  inf orm»- 
tkm  on  dispoaltlon  ia  unavailable  at  the  time 
ot  a  requeat.  the  hlatory  releaaed  win  not 
reveal  the  arreat  An  exeeptlon  to  thla  gen- 
eral policy  permtta  arreat  reoorde  without 
<ii^kimHUi««»i  data  to  be  dissemlnateti  during 
the  fiiat  year  following  the  arreat  or  if  the 
indlvktaal  la  a  fuglUve. 

The  bar  againat  receipt  of  arreat  data 
without  dispositional  taifotmatlon  Is  to 
enamw  that  emptoyment  dedatana  are  baaed 
on  the  moot  eomplete  information  available. 
Review  of  Inoomidete  reoorde  could  have  an 
vniiiTt«*W»''r  negative  effect  on  a  Uoeneee's 
blether  to  permit  an  individual 
to  certain  areaa.  For  ex- 
inooraplete  record  may  not  in- 
dnde  entrlm  fkvoraUe  to  the  subject  such 
as  an  aequlttaL  Moreover,  many  smptoyers 
might  not  dlstingtiieh  between  an  arreat  and 
a  oonvlctlon.  Incomplete  taifotmatlon  cd«dd 
also  lead  to  an  etroneoua  dedakm  to  permit 
an  employee  aooem  to  certain  areaa  of  the 
faculty.  For  exassple.  the  Uetnam  oouM  be 
unaware  of  prior  fdony  oonvletlona  tai  an- 
other part  of  the  country. 

Finidly.  in  the  Interest  of  minimising  the 
taitrusivenem  of  CHRI  checks  and  maintain- 
ing the  ooofhlentiallty  of  the  taif ormation. 
the  propoeed  legialatkm  provldea  exidldt 
authority  for  the  Commission  to  regulate 
the  use  and  redlaMminstkm  of  CHRI  by  11- 


Omci  or  IdoiBLATivB  AiTAna. 
WaiMnoton,  DC,  Angiut  31.  t$9X 
Hon.  Nuano  J.  PAiumnro. 
Cholmum.  Arndear  lUffiOaton/  OommlMton. 
WmOam/ton,  DC 

Dasa  Ma.  CmoaiuiR  This  is  in  reoMoae  to 
the  requeat  of  the  Commission  for  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  reepect 
to  a  propoeed  amendment  to  the  Atomic 
energy  Act  of  1M4. 43  UAC.  Mil  et  aeq..  to 
piovMe  for  limited  criminal  history  diecks 
of  peraotis  allowed  uneecorted  aooem  to  nu- 
dear facilities. 

As  you  know,  we  strongly  support  the  ef- 
forU  of  the  Commission  to  maintain  high 
security  standarda  at  nuclear  fadlitlea  and 
feel  that  this  is  a  matter  of  utmoat  impor- 
tance. Obviously,  any  security  failure  could 
have  potentially  devastating  consequences 
for  publle  safety,  the  environment  and  our 
encrgy-prodoctkm  capadty.  We  appreciate 
the  steps  you  have  taken  to  enhanrr  securi- 
ty at  nuclear  planta  and  are  pleaaed  to  have 
been  able  to  work  with  aeciulty  officen  of 
the  Commlsaion  to  develop  new  propoeed 
legialatlon,  a  copy  of  which  is  endoaed. 

In  summary,  thla  proposal  would  require 
the  fingeriirintinc  of  persona  allowed  unre- 


then  be 

Justice'  for  ooovarf- 

Flle  of  the  Ideatlfte- 

Bureau  of  In- 

a 


April  4, 1985 

strlcted  aooem  to 
prints  so  obtained 
to  the  Department 
son  with  the 
tkm  Oivisloa  of 
vestigatlon.  Sudi  a 
highly  relialde  meansi  of  Identifying 
with  criminal  recorda.  With  aooem  to  such 
criminal  history  datai  the  Coramledan  will 
be  in  a  better  podtloi|  to  make  inf  onned  de- 
ddons  regarding  aeeivlty  clearanoaa.  We  be- 
lieve this  can  signiflcanUy  enhance  aeeurity 
at  nuclear  fadlitlea.    I 

Providing  agendeal  with  aooem  to  roi 
records,  of  course,  ia  not  a  novel  eonoept. 
The  statute  authorpdng  matntenance  of 
crimtaial  history  files.  138  UAC.  SS4.  exprees- 
ly  contemplates  exchange  of  FBI  criminal 
history  Information  !with  other  agencica. 
Under  Sec  14(f)  of  puUUc  Law  M-»  (16 
n.S.C.  78(f))  securttica  brokers  are  required 
to  fingerprint  and  secure  records  ehed|B  by 
the  FBI  in  connection  with  partnera.  dbee- 
tors.  officers  and  employeea  of  brokerage 
houses.  In  fact,  the  >encloeed  draft  MU  la 
modeled  upon  thla  pr^vlalon  of  existliig  law. 

The  Conipem  has  alao  apedfically  author- 
ized fingerprinting  and  criminal  hlatory 
checks  with  reepect  to  certafii  bank  ea^doy- 
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eee  (P.I..  93-544).  i 
the  trading  of  eomi 


t  persons  involved  in 
aitlH  futurm  a  VM.C. 


13a)  and  certain  farm  labor  contractors  (39 
UAC.  1819(4)).  Without  denlgrattaw  the  tan- 
portanoe  of  aecurityl  tai  connecttam  with 
theae  various  fldudaiir  activitlea.  the  impor- 
tance of  security  in  eonneetlon  with  oper- 
ation of  nudear  powm-  planta  would  appear 
much  greater  than  w|th  remeet  to  the  fktai- 
dary  activities  alread^r  covered  by  law.  We 
believe,  therefore,  th^t  this  proposal  la  emi- 
nently Justifiable. 

In  dosing.  I  ahould  bote  that  the  enoloaed 
draft  bill  was  develpped  by  Coaunlarion 
staff  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  la  rarnimiy  drafted  to  i 
modate  the  security  hoMls  of  the 
slon  whUe  minimlaingiri)  intrusions  tatto  ths 
privacy  of  employees.j  and  (3)  burdena  upon 
the  reaouroee  of  the  IFBL  At  noted  above, 
our  aearch  of  criming  history  files  wfll  be 
limited  to  a  reeordai  aearch  of  the  FBI'a 
Crtantaial  FUe  shd  4m  thua  not  taitrade 
upon  the  privacy  of  beraotia  whoae  fingv- 
prlnta  are  on  file  with  the  ^31  fay  virtue  of 
military  aervice.  goveifciment  emiriOyment  or 
other  matters  unrelated  to  criminal  aetivlty. 

Based  upon  the  obnsideratloiis  sst  out 
above,  the  Departm^t  of  Juatlce  stroogly 
supports  the  endoseq  draft  bUL  TlieOtflee 
of  Management  and  Qudget  has  advlaed  this 
Oepartmoit  that  thare  is  no  objectloo  to 
the  suboBlsskm  of  this  proposal  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Adi»inliitration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

■A-McCoamu. 
t  Attorney  Oeaerat 


By  Mr.  SIMP60N  (by  requeat): 
S.  891.  A  bUl  tolamend  the  Enovy 
ReorganisatlOB  Act  of  1974.  as  amend- 
ed, to  clarify  notification  requlrementi 
for  nonoompUanoej  and  for  other  inir- 
poaes;  to  the  Ccwodnlttee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Vnorks. 


tbia  bill  be  printed  in  the  Cowaaaa- 
aioiiAL  RaooBO  foUoaring  my  remarks. 
In  addition.  I  aak  unanimoua  oonaent 
that  a  letter  tram  the  Nuclear  RegnlAp 
tory  Oommlaalon  to  the  Vice  Prealdent 
of  the  United  Statea,  the  H(xiorable 
Obomb  H.  BoaB.  tranamltting  this  lee- 
Iriation.  a  aeeti(m-by-aectl(m  analjrals, 
and  a  legialattve  analyaia  of  the  leglsla- 
tkm  appear  in  the  Racxum  immediate- 
ly f oUowinc  the  bUL 

There  bdag  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RnxHovaa  foUowK 

a  891 

Be  U  enaetti  Ay  Me  Senatt  and  Bouae  of 
Bepmemtativet  oT  Ae  VtHUd  Statu  of 
Amertoa  in  Ctononaia  oasemMeil 

Sac.  X  (a)  Bection  3M  of  the  Ebeigy  Root- 
ganlsatlnn  Aet  of  1974.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  . 


cLUuncATioa 


HOnnCATIOB 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Prealdent.  at  the 
request  of  the  Huclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  I  am  Introducing  today  a 
bill  to  clarify  notification  require- 
ments for  nonflOJBplianoe  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  AJct  of  1954.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  text  of    Onmmlaakw" 


"Sac.  308.  (a)  Any  firm  conatructing. 
owning,  operating,  or  supplying  the  oompo- 
nenta  of  sny  faaOity  or  activity  which  la  11- 
rrinaril  or  otherwlae  regulated  purauant  to 
the.A*"*P  Bwriy  Act  of  1964.  as  smeoded. 
or  pursuant  to  thla  Aet.  and  any  individual 
direetor  or  raaiinnaihie  officer  of  such  a 
Arm.  ohfatnlng  Information  reaaonably  indi- 
cating that  such  faculty  or  activity  or  basic 
compoaienta  aupplled  to  such  ffedllty  or  ac- 
tivity— 

"(1)  falla  to  comply  with  the  Atomfc: 
biergy  Aet  of  1954,  aa  amended,  or  any  ap- 
pileable  rule,  regulatfcm,  order,  or  license  of 
the  Commlsaion  rdaUng  to  sobatantlal 
aafety  haaards.  or 

"(3)  'o'''****^  a  defect  which  could  create  a 
aubatantlal  aafMy  hazard,  as  defined  by  reg- 
iilatlwis  which  the  Commlsaian  shall  pro- 
mulgate. 

shall  knmertlately  notify  the  Commission  of 
such  fhOure  to  comply,  or  of  such  defeat, 
unlem  audi  firm  or  individual  has  actual 
knowledge  that  the  Commission  has  been 
adequatdy  Informed  of  such  defect  or  faO- 
ure- to  comply. 

"(b)  The  CommlaBion  is  authoriaed  to 
issue  sueh  regOlatioos  snd  orders  as  may  be 
neeeaaary  to  aaaure  oomplianoe  with  thla 
aeeUon.  Ineludtng  regulations  and  orders  re- 
qidrlng  any  fbm  subject  to  this  seetfcm  to 
devise  snd  Implament  procedures  to  identi- 
fy, evaluate.  aadTeport  defects. 

"(e>  Any  firm  which  fails  to  provide  the 
notioe  reqnlrsd  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  violates  any  regulation  or  ordo* 
issued  under  aubaactioo  (b)  of  this  section 
and  any  indMdual  who  knowtntfy  and  con- 
sdously  falls  to  provide  such  notioe  shsU  be 
eubjeet  to  a  dvfl  penalty  In  the  same 
manner  and  amount  aa  for  violations  sub- 
ject to  a  dvfl  penalty  under  section  334  of 
the  Atoeale  Bmrgy  Aet  of  1964.  as  amended. 

"(d)  TTw  rsqulronente  of  this  section  shall 
be  promioently  posted  on  the  premises  of 
any  firm  subject  to  this  section. 

"(e)  THe  '^'»— '«—'«'  is  authoriaed  to  con- 
duct aueh  maannaWa  inspections,  bivestiga- 
tlons,  and  other  enforcement  activities  as 
needed  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provl- 
akna  of  thla  saetkm  and  with  any  regula- 
tions and  orden  Issued  thereunder. 

"(f)  Tot  purpoam  of -this  section,  the  tenn 
'firm'  shaU  have  the  meaning  provided  for 
the  tenn  'pennn'  in  subsection  11  s.  of  the 
Atomic  Boergy  Aet  «f  1964.  ss  amended, 
except  that  It  shaU  indude  the  Department 
of  BMivy  to  the  extent  that  ita  fadUttea. 
materlala,  or  aettvitim  are  lloenaed  by  the 
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(b)  The  firat  of  the  two  aectiona  of  the 
Energy  ReotganlEatlan  Act  of  1974.  as 
ammdfd,  that  is  numbered  310  (sectioa 
5860.  TlOe  5.  United  Statea  Code)  is  renum- 
bered ss  sectkm  309A. 

(c)  The  TaUe  of  Contents  of  tliiB  Aiergy 
Reorganimtion  Act  of  1974.  as  "— ~««^.  is 
amended  by  deleting 

"Sec  310.  Unreeolved  Safety  Issues  Plan." 

and  sulartituting  taistead: 

"Sec.  309A.  Dnreeblved  Safety  Issues  Plan." 

naiTBD  Statb  NiKxau 
RasounoBT  Comossioa. 
WaaMmgUm,  DC  March  12.  IMS. 
Hm.  OaoaaaBiJSH. 
Preaident  of  Ou  Senate. 
Wa^iingUm.  DC 

Daaa  Ma.  Paasiuaar;  WnrlnaJad  Is  a  Nude- 
ar Regulatory  Commlaaion  legislative  pro- 
poaal  tai  the  tonn  of  a  draft  bill  to  amend 
section  308  of  the  Biergy  Reorganlaatlon 
Act  of  1974.  as  smwided,  tts  purpose  Is  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  aeotion  908  to  assure 
that  the  Commission  reodves  proper  notice 
of  defecta  or  violations  in  nudear  power 
planta  and  other  regulated  acUvltlea  which 
could  weate  aubatantlal  aafety  haaaida. 

Seetton  308  ot  theBnergy  Reorganisation 
Aet  requtaea  dtivcton  and  rrapondWe  offl- 
cera  of  firms  constructing,  owning,  oporat- 
ing,  or  supplying  the  oomponenta  of  sny  f^ 
duty  or  activity  vrtildi  ia  lloenaed  or  other- 
wise regulated  pursuant  to  that  Act  or  the 
Atomic  ttiergy  Aet  of  1964.  as  amended  to 
notify  the  Oommiaskm  immediately  when 
they  have  knoiriedge  of  any  defect  whidi 
could  create  a  substantial  aafety  haaard  or 
of  any  faibne  to  oonqdy  with  any  Commla- 
sion  regulation,  order  or  llcenae  whIdi  re- 
lates to  substantial  safety  hazards.  Knowing 
and  conscious  lUlure  to  do  so  exposes  an  in- 
dividual to  a  dvfl  penalty. 

The  Commiaaien'a  bUl  would  make  the 
firm  ttaelf  alao  directly  rmponaJblf  for  fbfl- 
ure  to  notify  the  Commhsion.  In  imple- 
mentlng  aectioB  308  through  Part  31  of  ita 
regulatlona.  the  Onmmiasion  detennined 
that  coomUanee  with  aectlon  308  could  beat 
be  assured  by  requiring  affected  ftane  to 
adopt  and  Implement  proceduree  for  the 
moper  evaluation  of  Information  Indicative 
of  potential  haaards  within  the  acope  of  aec- 
tion  308  and  ftor  inf otmlng  dlreeton  and  re- 
aponaible  offlcers.  The  institutional  re- 
soiuam  of  affeeted  firms  thus  should  be 
brought  to  bear  to  assure  routine  compli- 
ance. It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the 
statute  be  dear  that  the  firm  itadf  le  dbeet- 
ly  re^wnattde  for  compliance.  A  firm  may 
be  liable  for  any  f aflure  to  notify  the  -Com- 
missian  of  sny  defect  or  violation,  regardlem 
of  Its  intent  or  degree  of  negliewme.  in 
socord  with  theatsndardi  the  Commission 
has  applied  In  aaaeaaing  dvfl  penaltim  under 
the  Atomic  aiergy^  Act  The  bm  retalna  the 
preaent  requlrementa  that  directors  and  re- 
sponalhle  of  fleets  are  required  to  notify  the 
(Toramiadon  of  vtdatianB  and  defecta  and 
that  knowing  and  conadoua  fkUures  to 
notUy  the  Ooiunlsaloo  could  lead  to  aaaeaa- 
ment  of  a  dvfl- penalty  againat  an  individual 
director  or  offioo*.  Oonalatent  with  ita  cur- 
rent enforcement  policy,  the  Oommiaaion 
would  consfcler  willfulnem  or  lade  of  willful- 
nem  in  determining  the  levd  of  aeriouanem 
of  any  f aflure  to  notify  by  a  firm. 

The  propoeed  bill  alao  clarifies  the  (>»i- 
misslon's  authority  undo'  section  308  over 
non-licensees  as  weU  as  liceneees.  to  conduct 
enforcement  activities,  induding  investiga- 
tiona  and  aiwi  mi  iiii  ill  of  dvfl  penaltlee.  nee- 
to  aasure  oomplianoe  with  the  statute 
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In 
eerUlD 
I  Ht  forth  in  the  ( 

and  MettoB  aaaly- 


nMlly.  Um  ptopi 
iMm  a  wttmnaatmni  nettai  of  Uw  iDergy 
niiiWMiiiMllim  Oft 

A  draft  bfU  (BidMur*  IX  an  analyiii  of 
ttM  *mft  (BMtanra^.  eoBpanttv*  text 

taw  in  iTMtar'dataa  Um  naad  for  ttw  I 
tton  (tedOHDC  4)  oi 


Ttatobm 


innsio  J.  PALunao. 

rAKALTsn 

MiaMof  UmI 

iAetoflfT4.Mi 

(a) 
■tniettaic.  ovBtaig 
UMeampoMBtaofi 
otlMr  tedUttM  and  aetMUoa  nmlatMl  by 
the  Ifudoar  Rcgolatory  Oonmlarian.  and  tat- 
illililiial  illiuLlim  anil  iriu— Ihli  tifflrnn  nf 
■uefa  flnaai  art  dhwtly  fmpowbINii  for  notl- 
fyiiw  the  OnmmlBrtMi  of  vtohrtloaB  or  de- 
fMta  that  could  create  wibatantlal  nfaty 


SuiMeetlan  (b)  eiartflea  the  Oonmlarian'e 
aathortty  to  tanphmwit  aectiap  >0>  by  rata- 
laUoB  or  order. 
lUitiaefttnn  <e)  dartflaa  that  violatioBa  of 
a  ntnlattai  or  order,  tai  additlan  to 
at  aeetlon  Mt  ttaelf.  may  be 
for  a  cMl  penalty 
that  a  future  to  notify  the 
muet  be  knowlnc  and  coaedoua  before  a 
etrQ  penalty  ia  linrnetirt  on  an  taidMdual  dl- 
'  offlear.  The  "knowlnc 
I  appropriate 
to    protect    takdividnalB    fron    an    undue 

A  Um.  however,  nwy  be  subject  to  aanc- 
tiona  for  any  CaOnre  to  notify,  retardleei  of 
tta  tntant  or  decree  of  neiUgenee  ta>  falttnc 
to  coamiy  with  the  OomnlHlonl  ncula- 
tlon.  ThiaiBtai  accord  with  atandardi  the 
riMiii^liei  haa  applied  In  aaeaiiac  cfiH 
penaltlee  under  lactlon  294  of  the  Atomic 
rAct 

(c)  alBO  darlflcB  that  aU  the 
of  aeetlon  »4  of  the  Atomic 
_  Act  of  1M4.  aa  amended,  apply  to 
the  taBpcittlon  of  cMI  penaltlee  tmder  aec- 
tionaos. 

Oiilierrrirm  <d)  requlrea  that  the  protlalona 
of  aeetlon  a06  be  poeted  on  the  preailaee  of 
any  fbm  Butajeet  to  aeetlon  Mt.not  juat  on 
the  prcmieeB  of  firms  llc«ne«id  or  racnlated 
under  the  Atomic  ttiercy  Act. 

Subeectlan  (e)  clarifies  that  the  Conunle- 
■lon  nay  eondaet  hupertlona,  tanreatlca- 
tlMM,  and  other  enforcement  aetirttlaa  to 
aanre  ti^p»*»™*  with  ita  reculatlons.  as 
wen  as  with  the  statute. 

Subaectlon  (f)  provldea  that  under  section 
aoc  "firm"  ahaU  have  the  same  broad  mean- 
Inc  ea  "penon"  under  aeetlon  11  s.  of  the 
Atondc  Itoercy  Act  of  1N4.  aa  amended. 
except  that  it  also  taidudaa  the  Department 
of  Biercy.  to  the  extent  ita  Cadlltiea.  mate- 
rlala.  and  activities  are  lloenaed  by  the  Com- 


Tbe  MO  alao  renumbers  a  mlHiumbered 
section  of  the  Knercy  Reorcanlsatlon  Act. 

LaeiaLATiTB  llBSoajumoii  n  Suftobt  or 
iBnx 


The  propoeed  taUl  would  amend  section 
306  of  the  ttiercy  Reorcanlaatian  Act  of 
1974.  as  — «— ««i«'i  to  modify  and  clarify  the 
Commission's  authority  in  several  ways  and 
to  brtaw  section  SM  mare  in  line  with  the 


mUnre  of  the  recnlatory 

r  the  Atomic  inercy  Act  In 
partknlar.  the  propoeed  bill  would  clarify 
that  any  firm  sohiect  to  soetlon  MM  la  ttaelf 
reapoMlbie  for  nottfytaic  the  CnmmlaBlnn  as 
required  by  section  SM  and  would  be  liable 
for  any  fallurs  to  da  so.  recarrtlsas  of  ita 
Intent  or  decree  of  negUcanee.  Individual  di- 
rectors and  reaponalble  otfleen  would  eon- 
ttaiue  to  be  penonally  Uahle.  as  section  M* 
now  pravldm  when  the  faOnre  to  notify  ia 
"knowtaic  end  eonadoua." 

TIM  propoeed  ttU  would  also  darlfy  the 
Oommlsaion's  authority  to  promnlcate  racu- 
lattaM  and  taaue  orden  noadad  |d  assure 
compliance  with  secUon  Mt.  to  OMsm  dva 
penaltlH  for  vtolatlona  of  thoea  recniatlona 

and  other  enforeement  actlvt- 
to  amiiiii  coaapUance  with  thaee 
aa  w«0  aa  with  the  atatute  itaalf. 
the  bai  would  aubjact  the  Depart- 
of  teocy  to  the  requlrementa  of  eec- 
tlon  aM  to  the  extent  that  the  Depart- 
ment's aetlvltlea.  fMfllttaa.  or  materiala  are 
lloenaed  by  the  Cmnmlaslon. 

Section  906  of  the  Inercy  Reorcantietlon 
Act  of  WT4  provldH  that  "[ainy  kidhridual 
dlreetor  or  responaihle  offleer  of  a  Arm  con- 
stnietlnc.  owntaic.  operatinc.  or  wpplylnc 
componenta  of  any  faeUlty  or  aotlvtty"  U- 
ceoed  or  reculated  under  the 
Knercy  Act  or  the 
Act  must  imsnedlately  notify  the 
slon  of  vkdatlona  of  the  Atomic  BMTcy  Act 
"or  any  applicable  rule,  reculatlon.  order,  or 
Iloenae  .  .  .  relatlnc  to  aubstantlal  safety 
haaarA  or"  of  any  "defect  which  could 
create  a  substantial  safety  haaard .  .  ."  (sub- 
section (a».  "Any  peraon  who  knowtaicly 
and  condotMly  faUa  to  provide  [thlal 
notice"  le  subject  to  a  dvil  penalty  (subsec- 
tion (b)). 

The  CommlsBkin  promulcated  Put  91  of 
ita  reculatlona  to  implement  seetlen  906.  In 
so  dolnc.  the  Oommlsalon  detemUned  that 
notlfloatlon  of  safety  haaards  could  beat  be 
asBured  by  reouirinc  affected  fbma  to  adopt 
and  taBidement  procedura  for  proper  eval- 
uation of  taif  otmatlon  succeatinc  potanttal 
haaards  wtUUn  the  aeope  o<  aecttan  906  and 
for  tnformlnc  dbectoca  or  rasponalhie  offi- 
cers. IIm  taiatttutlonal  resources  of  atftated 
fbma  are  thue  broutfit  to  bear  to  asaure 
routine  compliance.  In  partteular,  the  recu- 
latlosw  require  affected  tlxma  to  eetabllsh 
prooeduTM  (1)  to  evaluate  any  devlatlana 
from  *■>»"«*"«»  lequlremento  In  order  to  de- 
termine trtMthar  there  la  a  defect  tai  a  com- 
ponent, or  to  inform  the  purchaser  eo  that 
it  may  evaluate  the  deviation  or  have  it 
evaluated,  and  (9)  to  asaure  that  a  director 
or  rasposMlble  ofHoer  la  Informed  of  viola- 
tlona  and  defecta. 

The  reculatlona  alao  require  affected 
firms  to  •—'*'*»«■'  certain  records,  to  permit 
neeeoaary  taiapectlon.  to  ennMnioualy  poet 
sertlon  906  and  the  racidatlona  Implement- 
taw  It.  and.  when  applleable.  to  taiform  sup- 
pUen  that  the  reculatlona  apply  to  them. 
The  OoBomlaBlon  haa  collected  a  dva  penal- 
ty from  one  firm  which  violated  the  (3om- 
mlsBlon's  Implementinc  reculatlona. 

The  Oommtaalon  thue  further  determined 
that  adUeviiw  oompliance  with  section  906 
requlree  hoMlnc  the  involved  firm  primarily 
'tttw""***  for  «~ifM"«««  with  the  Com- 
miisim  reculatlona  deliiMatInc  the  firm's 
reeponalWlity.  But  the  Oommlmlon's  au- 
thority for  theee  requlrementa  under  sec- 
tion 906  is  not  free  from  doubt  and  haa  been 
questioned  by  the  affected  firms.  The  pro- 
poeed Mil  focuses  on  theee  potnto  and  would 
put  the  Commission's  authority  on  a  firm 


ilrJAJlAV/^  ;S0jT2? 


footlnc-  It  would  alao  make  the  approach  of 
aeetlon  906  flM(«  oonaMent  with  the  racular 
tory  sdMme  iwtaHir''~*  under  the  Atomic 
■hercy  Act.  Staioe  the  propoaed  MD  adds  a 
new  subaaetton  (b)  to  aaetlan  906.  it  retetters 
■II  Hill  simiiiiiiilliirf  siitisrrtlnns 

The  propoeed  bm  would  amend  subsection 
(a)  to  provide  that  the  affected  firm  la  re- 
wtth  taidlvldual  dlraetors 
offleers.  for  notlfytaic  the 
This  aaslcnnlent  of  reaponsJWI- 
ity  would  be  more  in  aeeord  with  the  cener- 
al  approach  to  reculatlon  under  the  Atomic 
AMTcy  Act.  which  Impnsw  naponaiblUty  on 
the  llnnnean  for  wnpllanee  with  the  Act 
and  the  Oommlssifln's  reculatlons. 

While  subsection  (c)  of  the  bill  retalna  the 
current  provWon  that  a  ctvll  penalty  may 
be  levied  acalnat  taidtvidual  dtaectots  and  re- 
tirii-«*^  otfleen  only  for  a  knowtaic  end 
'"tw^'T-  faOure  to  notify,  the  bm  would 
subject  a  firm  to  saaetlena  for  any  failure  to 
notify,  recardlem  of  Ita  intent  or  decree  of 
necUcence  in  ffeUtnc  to  comply  with  the 
ComsalaBlon's  reculatlona.  Thia  Is  tai  accord 
with  section  994  of  the  Atomic  BMTcy  Act. 
which  authoriam  dva  penaltlea  for  vlola- 
tlona  without  recud  to  whether  they  are 

The  propoeed  bill  alao  clarlflea  the  Com- 
misslan's  authority  to  promulcate  recula- 
tloiMand  Issue  orden  under  section  906.  to 
dvO  penalttae  for  theta-  violation,  and 
to  encace  in  Inspection,  inveeticatlon.  and 
other  enforcement  aetlvltlea  to  aasure  com- 
pliance. Plrat.  new  subsection  (b)  clarifies 
the  Oommleslon's  authority  to  promulcate 
rulee  and  reculatlona  and  issue  orden  under 
section  906.  This  provision  parallels  the 
Commlarion's  existinc  authority  under  the 
Atomic  Knercy  Act  to  "preecrlbe  such  recu- 
latlona or  orden  as  it  may  deem  neceasary 
...  (9)  to  covvm  any  activity  authoriaed 
pursuant  to  thla  Act ...  tai  order  to  protect 
health  and  to  iiiliiliiilas  dancer  to  life  or 
property"  (section  161  L(9)).  The  new  sub- 
seetlon  endorses  the  Commtaslon's  preeent 
reculatlons  by  expreesly  authoriainc  the 
Commtaalon  to  iasue  reculatlons  and  ordsn 
raquMnc  affected  firms  to  "devise  and  im- 
plement proceduree  to  Identify,  evaluate. 
Mirf  report  defects." 

Seeond.  subsection  (c)  darifles  that  a 
firm,  whether  it  be  a  llceneee  or  non-Ucena- 
ee.  may  be  subject  to  a  dvU  penalty  for  vlo- 
latinc  Oommlasion  reculatlons  or  orden 
issued  under  section  906.  as  well  as  for  viola- 
tions of  section  906  iteeU.  This  would  make 
a  firm  dvHly  liable  for  fallinc  tai  a  particu- 
lar caae.  to  implement  the  proceduree  that 
the  reculatlons  require  it  to  devise.  As  dis- 
cussed above,  the  subeection  would  alao 
make  taidlvldual  direeton  and  reeponaiWe 
offlcen  personally  liable  for  a  knowtaic  and 
conadoua  faOure  to  rqjort  required  defecta 
or  violations  to  the  Commimion.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  "knowlnc  and  conscious" 
limltatirr'  avoids  pladnc  an  undue  burden 
on  an  taidlvldual.  Subeection  (c)  alao  elarlfiee 
that  all  the  provisions  of  section  994  of  the 
Atomic  Knercy  Act  apply  to  the  tanpodtion 
of  dvO  penalties  under  section  906. 

Third,  subsection  (e)  clarlflea  that  the 
Commission  may  conduct  inveetications  aa 
well  as  inspections  and  other  enforcement 
activities  under  section  906  and  ita  tanple- 
m<^tfa»y  reculatlons.  The  firms  and  individ- 
uala  currently  invesUcated  under  aeetlon 
906  are  fr«iuently  unfamfliar  with  NRCs 
authority  and  often  tailtlally  challence  an 
investlctttion.  While  the  Commission  be- 
lieves that  investlcatlve  authority  under  sec- 
tion 906  may  reaaonably  be  taiferred  from 
readlnc  that  section  tai  conjunction  with  the 


broad  authority  ^Iven  to  the 
under  the  Atomld  Knercy  Act, 
plldt  statement  4f  the 
thorlty  would  subatantlally  i 
expended  tai  rsa^taic  taitUal 
Inveatlcatlona.  Bu>aectlon  (e) 
that  the  Oommladon  may  i 
ment  aettvtttaanedded  to  ( 
with  Commlssianj  reculatlona  — ^  ~«~. 
iasued  under  aactun  906.  as  wtil  aa  wHh  aee- 
tlon 906  itaelf.  Thll  authority  Is  neoeasaiy  to 
«mku»  tiie  Ooouiiarion  to  aaanre  eooudl- 
anoe  with  the  i<rt^ 

The  propoeed  bnl  nsakea  three  additional 
minor  amendmenm  to  aeetlon  906.  Bubaec 
tlon  (d)  clarlflea  that  the  reqUtemBsnta  of 
aeetlon  906  must  fe  prominently  posted  on 
the  prmmlaM  of  i|ny  Arm  affected  by  the 
section,  and  not  s>apiy  at  faclllHei  Meenaed 
under  the  Atomlo  Aiercy  Act.  TUs  would 
expand  preasnt  wfiaartinn  (e)  to  cover  sop- 
pUen  of  fomponaita  and  other  fbma  who 
are  covered  by  secuon  906  but  not  racnlated 
under  the  Atomic  Kueigy  Act. 

The  deflnltlonoi  "firm"  tainsw  subaectlon 
(f )  reflecta  the  br*ad  coveian  piwvlded  for 
the  term  "peraanT  tai  aeetlon  11  a.  of  the 
Atomic  bercy  A^  except  that  It  would 
also  make  the  iMiartment  of  Biercy  auh- 
Ject  to  section  906(10  the  extent  that  Ita  ae- 
ttvltlee.  f adUtlea.  ^nd  materials  are  Boensed 
by  the  r 


By  ICr.  OUBNNz 
a  892.  a'  boTto  imend  the  Solid 
Wute  Di^ocal  jlet  to  dArifjr  Um  Jiirte- 
dteatkHi  of  the  ptavtromnental  Protee- 
tton  Agency  oter  the  regulation  of 
aolld  mate  mixed  with  ndioeettve  ma^ 
teriala  at  Department  of  Energy 
Atomic  EnergyAct  facOttlec;  to  the 
Committee  od  Environment  and 
Public  Woricc 

•  Mr.  OIANN.  Mr.  Preitdent.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Mixed  Has- 
ardoui  Waste  Atnendment  Act  of  1986. 
The  primary  pitipose  of  this  legida- 
tloo  is  to  darifr  the  Intent  of  Oongrew 
that  the  geneiation,  transpartati<Hi. 
treatment,  and  Storage  of  solid  waste 
mixed  with  ranioaetlve  materials  is 
subject  to  thelSolld  Waste  Din>osal 
Act.  and  that  'the  disposal  of  solid 
waste  mixed  wi1|i  radioactive  mat^ffials 
at  Department  of  Energy  Atomic 
Energy  Act  f aqUties.  and  at  other  fa- 
cilities not  Headed  for  the  dispoaal  of 
radioactive  paat^rials.  ia  also  subject  to 
such  act  This  objective  will  be 
achieved  throu^  an  amendment  to 
secUon  1004(275  of  the  Stdid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

Mr.  Presideni  I  wish  to  emphasiiif 
that  by  introdikdng  this  legislation.  I 
do  not  imply  chat  the  present  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  as  amended 
cannot  be  readias  already  giving  EPA 
regulatory  Juilsdlction  over  mixed 
hasardous  wa^  at  DOB  Atomic 
Energy  Act  f aoities.  DOE'S  challenge 
of  EPA  Jurisdiction  of  hasardous  waste 
not  containing  radioactive  materials  at 
DOE  sites  haslalready  been  rejected 
by  the  courts,  and  it  is  poasiiife  that 
the  courts  will  t^  the  oongreasional 
intent  In  the  ^CRA  amendments  to 
the  Solid  Waste  DimoBal  Act  as  giving 
EPA  Jurisdietichi  over  all  mixed  has- 


ardous waste  at  DOE  facilities.  The 
unoettainty  of  this  (mtoome  is  the 
prtaatt  motivation  for  this  legislation. 

The  need  to  darlfy  this  regulatory 
authority  has  been  graphically  illus- 
trated by  the  reoent  series  of  events  at 
the  Feed  Materials  Production  Center 
in  FemakL  OH.  The  Femald  plant 
which  manufactures  uranium  billets— 
metal  Ingots— for  our  nuclear  intMluc- 
tlOD  reactions,  was  constructed  in  1951 
and  became  fully  operational  in  1954. 
Owned  by  DOB,  the  Femald  facility  is 
operated  by  National  Lead  of  Ohio 
CMLOl.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  plants 
throuiSiout  the  United  States  owned 
by  the  Government  and  operated 
under  contract. 

Documents  released  by  NLO  and 
DOB  show  that  an  estimated  5  million 
kilograms  of  uranium  wastes  have 
been  stored  on  the  Femald  plant  prop- 
er^ in  large  tanks  and  in  rubber  or 
clay  lined  pits  on  the  1,050  acre  site. 
Although  the  lining  of  the  pits  is  de- 
siffoed  to  prevent  leakage,  unusually 
high  eoocMrtratiims  of  uranium  have 
been  found  in  wells  south  of  the  plant. 
In  addition  to  the  storage  pits,  there 
are  drums  of  hasardous  waste  on  site. 
Some  of  the  drums  have  leaked  has- 
ardous waste  Into  a  nearby  storm 
sewer.  While  this  situation  has  been 
ooneeted.  no  aetkm  was  taken  by  DOE 
untfl  EPA  disoovned  the  situation 
during  a  routine  inspectiini  under 
RCRA.  More  appalling  still  is  the  fact 
that  DOE  has  been  numltoring  well- 
water  off -site  only  since  1981. 

Whether  the  situation  at  Femald  is 
representatfare  of  the  status  of  the 
other  DOE  facilities  will  require  addi- 
tional invesUgstion.  However,  in  my 
Judgment.  DOE  has  a  dubious  record 
In  the  area  of  environmental  protec- 
thm,  and  control  of  radioactive  waste 
is  cntainly  not  a  matter  to  be  left  to 
chance.  The  problem  of  overlaying 
and  fragmented  regulatory  Jurisdic- 
tion <m  mixed  waste  would  be  eUmi- 
nated  by  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  I  have  consistently  fought 
to  promote  effective  radiation  protec- 
tion legislation  during  my  yean  In  the 
Senate,  and  with  this  legi^ation  I  am 
extending  those  efforts  to  the  area  of 
haiardous  waste.  In  addition,  this  leg- 
islation will  complement  work  by  the 
attmney  general  in  Ohio,  who  is  nego- 
tiating with  DOE  to  voluntarily  turn 
over  to  EPA  the  Jurisdiction  in  setting 
environmental  standards  for  mixed 
waste  at  DOE  sites  in  Ohio.  Should 
such  negotiations  faU.  the  attorney 
general  has  given  notl(«  that  a  suit 
wHl  be  fOed  to  bring  about,  through 
court  action,  the  aim  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  be 
a  significant  step  forward  In  correcting 
a  number  of  problems  which  currently 
exist  In  America's  nuclear  faculties— 
prbUems  that  developed  both  because 
we  were  not  as  sensitive  as  we  should 
have  been  to  the  issue  of  health  and 


safety— and  because  DOE  was  over- 
zealous  In  encouraging  nuclear  produc- 
tion, and  not  sealous  enough  in  de- 
manding environmental  iwotecti(m.  As 
a  society  we  know  better.  Therefore, 
although  plants  like  Femald  are  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  our  country, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  the  cost  of  that 
security  does  not  include  the  health  of 
our  people.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  create  the  Florida 
Panther  National  VfOOait  Refuge  in 
the  State  of  Ftorida:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Wcnks. 


TLOmaATA 


t  MAnomu.  wnaurs 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Florida  Panther  Naticmal 
¥nidlife  Refuge. 

The  norlda  panther  is  (me  of  the 
most  endangered  mammals  in  North 
America.  It  primarily  occupies  terri- 
tory in  snd  around  the  Everglades  and 
Big  Cyprus  Swamp  in  scnitiiem  nori- 
da,  although  isolated  panthers  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Tlie 
official  estimate  of  the  panther  popu- 
lation Is  30  snimsls.  although  I  am  ad- 
vised by  virtually  everyone  living  in 
the  regiim  that  the  actual  numbers 
are  considerably  higher  than  that— re- 
ports I  sincerely  hope  are  accurate. 

The  panther  recovery  plan  adopted 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Florida  Game  and  Freshwater 
Fish  Commission  Identifies  protection 
of  habitat  as  the  primary  key  to  saving 
the  panther.  The  plan  identified  a 
number  of  areas  which  were  scientifi- 
cally determined  to  be  prime  pantho- 
habitat,  and  priorities  were  estab- 
lished for  a  variety  of  studies  aimed  at 
further  defining  the  best  means  of  In- 
suring the  panther's  survivaL 

The  refuge  proposed  by  this  legislar 
Hon  represoits  the  last  area  of  impor- 
tant habitat  identified  to  date  that  is 
not  in  public  ownership.  It  oicom- 
passes  approximately  32.000  acres  to 
the  north  of  Alligator  Alley,  with  the 
majority  to  the  west  of  State  Route 
29.  The  stxip  of  land  running  between 
Route  29  and  the  eastern  Nmler  of 
the  Big  Cn>nis  Nati(mal  Preserve,  for 
a  distance  of  approximately  6  miles  to 
the  north,  is  also  in(dudedL 

All  of  the  land  In  question  is  owned 
by  two  corporations,  who  are  willing  to 
sell  it  for  creation  of  the  refuge.  In  ad- 
diti(m.  they  are  offering  conservation 
easements  on  certain  adjoining  lan(is 
to  further  enhance  the  operation  of 
the  refuge.  Both  the  Barron  Collier 
Corp.  and  Collier  Enterprises,  the  two 
companies  in  question,  have  demon- 
strated an  outstanding  commitment  to 
the  public  interest  throughout  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  creati(m  of  the 
refuge:  and  they  deserve  the  thanks  of 
all  Americans  concerned  about  the 
preservation  of  endangered  species. 
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Mr.  Praidcnt.  beeauae  of  the  nature 
of  this  refuge— willing  Kllen  of  aU  the 
land  and  the  Importance  of  the  speetee 
In  question— I  hope  the  Envlroninent 
and  Public  Works  Committee  wlU  act 
promptly  on  this  legislation.  It  has  the 
full  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bUl  be  inserted  in  the 
Racoao  at  this  point 
asM 

Be  U  naetti  6y  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativta  of  the  United  States  of 
ilmerica  in  COmgreu  attemUed,  That  In 
order  to  protect  the  habttat  and  enhance 
the  prenrfstlon  and  lecoveiy  of  the  endan- 
lered  Florida  panther,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") it  authorlMd  to  cefMleh  the  Vlortda 
panther. 

National  Wildlife  Refute  In  the  State  of 
norida.  The  refuge  ehaO  contain  certain 
landi  north  of  State  Route  M  and  Fkkahat- 
ciiee  Strand  State  Preaerve.  and  to  the  east 
and  weat  of  State  Route  29,  In  Horlda,  com- 
prtrinc  approximately  thirty-two  tliouMuid 
acrea  aa  depicted  on  a  nap  entitled  "Vlortda 
Panther  Natloiial  WQdUfe  Refuse",  dated 
April  3.  IMS  and  available  for  inepection  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

Sk.  3.  Within  the  boundry  of  the  refuge, 
tlie  Secretary  may  acquire  landi.  waten. 
and  taitereate  theretai  by  donation,  purchaee 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funda  or  ex- 
change. When  the  Secretary  determinea 
that  landi.  waten  and  intereate  therein 
have  been  acquired  niffielent  to  constitute 
an  efficiently  administrable  unit  for  the 
purpoeea  of  this  MX,  he  shall  estabUab  the 
refuge  by  pubUcation  of  a  notice  to  that 
effect  hi  the  Federal  Register.  Fendtaig  such 
estabUabment  and  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  "^'•'t'^t^^  all  lUMk.  waters,  and  inter- 
osU  therein  acquired  under  this  Act  in  ao- 
cordanee  with  the  piovisians  of  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  System  Aiteinistration 
Act  of  IMS  (1«  VM.C.  saadd-MSee).  and 
may  utilise  such  additional  statutory  au- 
thority as  may  be  available  to  him  for  the 
eonservatioB  and  developmeqt  of  the  wild- 
life resources  in  general,  aikl  the  Florida 
panther  populatioB  in  particular,  within  the 
refuge. 

SK.  a.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  ntcussry 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

a  894.  A  bill  to  abolish  parole  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  of  1084;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

TXUTB  n  ssaiaauura  act       ^ 

Mrs.  HAWKDia  Mr.  President, 
toctey  I  am  Introducing  legislation  en- 
titled the  "Truth  in  Sentencing  Act  of 
1»88." 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  that  a 
majori^  of  my  congressional  col- 
leagues share  my  desire  to  see  truth 
and  accuracy  In  the  sentencing  of  con- 
victed Federal  criminals.  In  October 
1984.  the  UJB.  Congress  enacted  into 
law  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act»  which  teduded  a  8ecti<m  calling 
tar  a  gradual  end  to  the  U.S.  parole 
system.  This  was  an  important  part  of 
a  very  necessary  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  genoaUy  supported  its  provi- 


aiooM  in  the  last  Congress.  But  this 
gradual  dtasolutlon  of  a  parole  system 
which  too  often  allows  the  release  of 
chrtmlc  offenders  does  not  go  far 
mough:  it  does  not  address  the  imme- 
diacy of  the  need  to  get  these  repeat 
offenders  off  the  streets,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  vlctlmlae  Innocent  dti- 
sens  a«iln  and  again. 

This  situation  is  made  painfully 
dear  in  the  most  recently  leleaaed 
Federal  crime  statistics.  In  fiscal  year 
1884.  for  example,  there  were  6.M9 
bank  robberies.  880  klrtnapings.  and 
1.975  drug  offenses  coounltted  within 
Federal  Jurisdiction.  A  simultaneously 
rdeased  study  of  violent  crime  In  the 
United  States,  considered  the  defini- 
tive study  of  its  kind,  reports  that  of 
all  the  crimes  onnmitted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  study,  chronic  offenders 
committed  61  percent  of  these  crimes, 
including  76  percent  of  the  rapes,  7S 
percent  of  the  robberies,  and  6S  per- 
cent of  the  aggravated  assaults.  These 
statistics  prove  that  the  present  parole 
system  allows  perpetrators  of  these 
violent  crimes  back  out  m  the  streets 
to  commit  their  offenses  repeatedly 
against  innocent  dtlsens. 

While  the  recently  enacted  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  reoogniaes 
that  failure  of  the  parole  system  to  ad- 
dress this  situation  effectively,  and 
reoogniaes  as  well  the  need  for  truth 
and  accuracy  in  the  sentencing  of  con- 
victed Federal  criminals.  I  feel  It  does 
not  act  expeditiously  enough.  This  law 
calls  for  a  5-year,  eventual,  dissolution 
of  the  present  parole  ssfstem.  and  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  American 
people  should  not  be  victimted  and 
terrorised  by  these  criminals  even  1 
day  longer,  much  less  5  years. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  Introducing 
this  legislation,  which  would  abolish 
the  parole  system  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  Senteodng  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  which  would,  in  effect,  do  away 
with  the  5-year  waiting  period.  If  en- 
acted, the  "Truth  in  Sentencing  Act  of 
1985"  would  force  Federal  criminals  to 
serve  their  full  sentences  almost  im- 
mediately, and  in  so  doing,  begin  to 
make  our  streets  safe  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  my  effort 
to  provide  this  necessary.  Immfdlat.e, 
protection  for  American  dttens. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
missiim  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  section  305  of  the 
Energy  Reorganisation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Woi^s. 

■ucLBAK  Mmamjkjomr  coMMisaioii 

AXRBOUXATIOll 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  at  the  request  of  the  \3A 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Cnmmlssion.  legls- 


latlon  to  authorise  appropriations  to 
the  NRC  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed  In  the 
CoiraaissioiiAL  Raooao.  following  my 
ranarks.  In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  section-by  section  sum- 
mary of  the  proposed  legislation 
appear  in  the  CowoaMSioiiAL  RacoaD, 
following  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS,  as  follows: 

awft 

Be  it  enacted  fty  OU  Mwte  ami  Hoaee  of 
Refrteentativee   of  the   United  Statea   of 
America  in  Comgreu  anemUtd, 
TTTLB  l-AT7TH(»UZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  TKARB  IMS 
ANDIMT 


101.  Tbere  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Nudear  Raculatory 
Commisilaa  In  acmrrtanne  wttb  the  prori- 
sions  of  sectton  MI  of  the  Atonic 
Act  of  1S04  Sad  ssetlon  MS  of  the 
Reorganlsatlao  Act  of  19T4.  for  the  flaoal 
years  1M6  and  IMT  to  remain  available 
untfl  expended,  f4»,0M.0M  for  Hseal  year 
19M  and  HM.OM,OM  for  fiscal  year  IMT. 

Sac.  101.  (a)  The  suam  autboriaad  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  IMS 
and  IMf  shaU  be  allocated  as  fdlows: 

(1)  not  more  than  M«JM,OM  for  fiscal 
year  ISM  and  M0.4T0.0M  for  fiscal  year 
IMT.  may  be  used  for  "Nuclear  Reactor 
Regulatica'': 

(3)  not  more  than  MSJMJMIO  for  flacal 
year  IMS  and  $101JM,0M  for  fiscal  year 
IMT,  may  be  used  for  "InspeetlaB  and  Sn- 

(S)  not  more  than  •40,TM.0M  for  fiscal 
year  IMS  and  $44JTO.0OO  for  fiscal  year 
IMT,  may  be  ussd  for  "Nudear  Material 
Safety  and  Safeguards"; 

(4)  not  more  than  |1MJT0,0M  for  fiscal 
year  IMS  and  $145JMjOM  for  fiscal  year 
lOST,  Buy  be  used  for  "Nuclear  Regulatory 


(5)  not  more  than  $»JM,OM  for  fiscal 
year  19M  and  $M,OM,OM  for  fiscal  year 
19ST,  may  be  used  for  "Program  Technical 
Support"; 

(6)  not  more  than  $41.1M4NW  for  flacal 
year  ISM  and  f4a.M0,0M  for  fiscal  year 
IMT,  may  be  used  for  "Program  DIreetloa 
and  AibBlntatratlao": 

(b)  Tbe  Nuclear  Regulatory  Cwnmisslon 
may  use  not  more  tban  1  per  centum  of  tbe 
amounte  autborisM  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraph  l0a.<aX4)  to  exercise  its 
authority  under  ssctkm  Sla.  of  tbe  Atomic 
BMrgy  Act  of  1M4  (43  VA.C.  3Wl(a»  to 
enter  into  grante  and  cooperative  agree- 
mente  with  universities  pursuant  to  such 
panMprapb.  Orante  made  Iqr  the  Onmmlsskm 
ShaU  be  made  tai  aooordanoe  with  tbe  FMer- 
al  Orant  and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of 
10T7  (41  UJB.C.  601  et  seq.)  and  other  appli- 
cable tew. 

(c>  Any  amount  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  tbe  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
pursuant  to  any  paragraph  of  subsection 
103.(a)  for  purpoeea  of  the  program  referred 
to  in  such  paragraph,  may  be  reallocated  by 
the  commission  for  use  tai  a  program  re- 
ferred to  in  any  other  paragraph  of  such 
subSfMUon.  or  for  use  in  any  other  activity 
within  a  program,  except  that  tbe  amount 
available  firom  appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  use  in  any  program  or  specified  ac- 
tivity may  not.  as  a  result  of  reallocations 
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made  under  this  sussectlon.  be  I 
reduced  by  more  ttmn  «MO,OM  unlSBB  a 
period  of  tbirty  fglnndar  days  (esdading 
any  day  tai  which  either  House  of  < 
is  not  in  sesslan  because  of  an  I  " 
of  more  than  three  calendar  dairs  to  a  day 
certain  or  an  adim^nmqit  sine  die)  passss 
after  tbe  receipt  by  tbe  Cnnunittee  on 
ftiergy  and  Onniiii^ce  and  the 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  1 
of  Representatives  iand  tbe  Cwmnlttee  on 
Cnviroament  and  Public  Works  of  tbe 
Senate,  of  notice  submitted  by  tbe  Ooonls- 
sloo  containing  a  aiO  and  nnniplste  state- 
ment of  the  reaUacatlon  proposed  to  be 
made  and  tbeteete  |nd  dr^atoaees  nUed 
upon  in  support  of  isudi  propossd 


MO 


iiimm  HBUH 
iftiwyi  irywjM 

TI.MM    IMHyM 

nmm  ajsmm 


Ssc.  IM.  Moneys  received  by  tbe  Nndoar 
Regulatory  Commlmioa  for  tbe  eoopsraMve 
nudear  rieeareb  pibgram  and  tbe  material 
aooess  autborisatioti  program  msy  be  re- 
tained and  used  for  salaries  and  ixpsnass  as- 
sociated wttb  such  brograms,  netwltbstand- 
taig  the  provhioiw  of  seetton  MIT  of  tbe  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  VAC.  4M),  and  sbaU 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sac.  104.  From  amoonto  appropriated  to 
tbe  Nudear  Regulagory  C 
ant  to  this  title, 
fer  to  other  agenriii  of  tbe  federal  goeem- 
ment  sums  for  mlsnes  and  ssjiwes  far  tbe 
performance  by  sufb  agendas  of  aettvttles 
for  whldi  sucta  apiaopriatlons  of  the  Com- 
mlsslcn  are  made.  Iny  sums  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  wtw  tbe  appnprtatlan  of 
tbe  agency  to  wblcgi  soch  suaw  are  trans- 
ferred. 

Ssc.  IM.  Notwitbgtandtaig  any  other  pro- 
visions- of  this  Acti  no  authority  to  nuke 
paymenta  under  this  Act  sbaU  be  effective 
except  to  audi  extebt  or  in  such  amnwnte  as 
are  provided  In  advance  tai  appropriation 
Acta. 

Sacnoa-sT-te;noii  SumuaT 
Title  I-Sec.  101.  Vlie  NucMar  Regulatory 
Commisslaa  Is  resptesible  for  assiiiliis  that 
tbe  possBSiion,  use  and  disposal  of  radlooe- 
tlve  materials  and  me  eanstraetfcm  and  op- 
eration of  reactors  and  other  nudear  fSdll- 
tles  are  oonduotedjin  a  maurr'  conaistaDt 
with  public  bealt%  and  safety  and  the 
common  defenae  aad  security,  with  proper 
regard  for  envtaoiaiiental  quality,  and  In 
conf  ormanoe  with  antitrust  statutes. 

The  Coaunlsstai'l  program  is 
of  nudear  fsdlltiea  and  matertala 
and  reteted  regulatory  functions, 
and  enforcement,  fcaetor  pkfetf  reaaarch, 
nudear  qiaterlals  (safety  and  safeguards, 
rulemaking,  and  ti>ihnlral  and  artmlnlstra- 
tive  support  acttvitiSa. 

The  budget  request  for  tbe  Onmmlsslnn  is 
stated  in  terms  of  dbligational  authority  re- 
quested to  carry  oi^t  the  rvaponslbilltles  of 
the  ■ 


See.  108.(b).  This  section  provides  authori- 
satlOB  for  moneys  received  by  tbe  Oommis- 
sion  to  be  utiUaed  for  grante  and  coopera- 
tive agreeoMnta.  AJtbongh  tbe  language  of 
Otim  seettan  specifically  addresses  universi- 
ties, other  digible  redpienta.  aucb  aa  jtete 
UBiente  and  not-for-profit  in- 
be  inrliHlwl  in  the  Oommia- 
I'a  aaalatanee  pnfgrww 

Sec.  103.(0.  Tlila  aection  providea  the 
wttb  the  authority  to  repro- 
mong  the  program  activitiea 
apedfied  tai  Section  103.(a)  with  the  follow- 
taigoonatratait: 

Any  I  mw  ffgr  "'""*"s  of  an  amount  in 
excssB  of  W00,000  will  be  reported  to  the  ap- 
propriate Congnaalonal  oronmlttifea 

See.  103.  TUa  aection  providea  authoriaa- 
tion  for  moneys  received  by  tbe  Oommlstion 
for  oooperative  nudear  safety  research  pro- 
grams and  for  coste  of  certain  licensee  secu- 
rity investigations  to  be  used  as  salaries  and 
ffr|<fiMni«  and  tar  such  moneys  to  remain 
available  untfl  expended  notwlthstandins 
the  piovlslops  of  sectian  MIT  of  the  revised 


FUnds  are  received  from  foreign  govem- 
menta  irtilch  in  turn  wQl  participate  in 
NRCB  reactor  safety  research  experiments. 
Tbeee  funds  wIU  be  used  to  pay  tar  any 
taieldental  to  their  participation, 
are  recdved  In  the  form  of  fees  from 
for  tbe  cost  of  security  Investiga- 
ritrtitfif  with  aooeas  to  formute 
quantities  of  «>ecial  nuclear  material 
(SNM ).  Tbeae  funds  wOl  be  used  to  pay  the 
agency  performing  the  security  Investiga- 


Sec.  104.  This  section  provides  authorisa- 
tion for  tbe  tranafer  of  amounte  from  tbe 
OoBualBBiaB's  Salaries  and  Expenses  appro- 
prtetlon  to  other  agendes  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  |er  tbe  performance  of  tbe  work  or 
aenloaa  rendered  by  anch  agencies  on  behalf 
oftbeOaaunisslon. 

8e&  IM.  This  section  provides  language 
required  by  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
ImpomMbnant  Control  Act  of  19T4  CPJL.  93- 
S44),See.401(a).0 


cooperatives  to  participate  In  deferred 
compensation  plans. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978.  Con- 
gress added  section  401(k)  to  tbe  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  authorizing  profit 
sharing  of  stodc  bonus  plans  to  incor- 
porate a  cash  or  deferred  compensa- 
tion srrangement  for  the  benefit  of  its 
participants.  These  arrangements  en- 
courage employee  savings  by  allowing 
a  portion  of  their  salary  to  be  contrib- 
uted to  a  plan  on  a  before  tax  basis. 
Apparently  by  oversight,  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  limited  these  features  to 
profit  sharing  or  stock  bonus  plans. 
Other  forms  of  compensstfam  sre  not 
eligible  for  deferred  income  treatmoit 
under  section  401(k)  of  the  Code.  As  a 
result,  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
unaUe  to  take  advantage  of  401(k) 
plans  because  as  cooperatives,  they 
have  no  sto^  bonus  plans.  Further- 
more, they  are  unable  to  adopt  profit 
sharing  plans  because  of  questions 
under  wllcable  State  laws  requiring 
surplus  income  to  be  returned  to  the 
patrcms  of  the  oooperative.  Moreover, 
because  rural  dectric  cooperatives  are 
nonprofit  tax  exempt  organizations, 
they  may  be  prohflUted  from  estab- 
lishing profit  sharing  plans. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  jemnpete 
with  profltmsking  utilities  in  46  States 
for  employees.  Presently,  their  «n- 
ployees  suffer  from  some  competitive 
disadvantage  because  of  their  inability 
to  provide  their  employees  with  the 
same  deferred  compfnsation  benefits 
which  figure  heavily  in  retirement 
planning. 

Tbe  legislation  we  Introduce  today 
would  redress  sn  Inequity  suffered  by 
employees  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives throughout  the  Nation,  with  a 
negligible  revenue  impact,  according 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation's 
estimates.* 


Public  Law  03-Mi, 
and  Impoundmentl  Contnd  Act  of  19T4. 
Title  VI.  Section  6fT.  states  that  "...  any 
request  for  tbe  enactment  of  kwlalatinn  au- 
tbortadng  tbe  enadtnent  of  new  budget  au- 
thority to  continue  k  program  or  acMvlty  for 
a  flacal  year  (begtaiUng  with  the  fiscal  year 
oommendng  October  1.  ISTO)  ahaU  be  aub- 
mitted  to  the  Con^eaa  not  later  than  May 
15  of  tbe  year  preoedtaig  the  year  tai  which 
aucb  flacal  year  btetais.  .  .  ."  Acocrdtai^. 
this  section  also  requires  autboriastlon  of 
appropriations  for  FT  108T. 

Sec  103.(a).  For  Ifiscal  year  1008.  tbe  re- 
quested total  antbbriaation  for  appropria- 
tion is  $439.000.000iand  lor  fiscal  year  108T. 
$400,000,000  allocated  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Abbhob,  Mr.  Amnsws.  Mr. 

BoaBB.  Mr.  Ebnz.  Mr.  Mztch- 

■JL,  Mr.  PBTOB,  Mr.  Snofs. 

and  Mr.  Zobinskt): 
8.  896.  A  bQl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  apply  rural 
electric  cooperative  plans  to  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  cash  or  deferred  ar- 
rangements; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


tfPLTnM  auBAL: 
TO  cssB  oa 


coonaATivi  ruuis 
AiaAiraBixiiT  raovi- 


•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  Joined  by  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Abbhob.  Mr.  Amsbbws.  Mr.  Bobbh, 
Mr.  HBDn.  Mr.  Mixchbll.  Mr.  Prtob, 
Mr.  Snois,  and  Mr.  Zobikskt,  in  in- 
troducing a  biU  amending  section 
401(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
to  permit  employees  of  rural  electric 


By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself, 

BCr.  HABKnr,  Mr.  DnxxmBana. 

and  Mr.  Olbbh): 

S.  899.  A  bOl  granting  the  consent  of 

Congress  to  the  Midwest  interstate 

cmnpact  on  low-levd  radioactive  waste 

management;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ooasxar  or  ccMnaaas  lo  mowssr  nna»iATx 

OOMTACT  oa  LOW-UVXL  BAOIOACITVX  WASIB 

mmuiMiwi 
•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  State  of  Iowa  and  other 
States  privy  to  this  regional  compact,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  by  request, 
the  Midwest  interstate  low-level  radio- 
active waste  compact.  I  am  Joined  in 
introducing  this  bill  by  Senator 
Habkih.  Senator  Dubbbbubcxb.  and 
Senator  OiXHH. 

All  of  the  States  privy  to  this  agree- 
ment—Iowa. Indiana.  ICichigan.  Min- 
nesota, MiSBOiiri,  Ohio,  and  Wiscon- 
sin—have ratified  the  terms  of  this 
bill. 
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Am  in»iMl>tf<l  by  the  tenna  of  the 
Low-Level  RadfcMcthw  Warte  Policy 
Act  (PX.  96-573).  all  regional  oura- 
paeta  muat  reeetve  ivtor  ooncreaaional 
oonaent  before  enactment  Punuant  to 
the  Senate  rulea.  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  Joriedlctlon  over  Interstate 
compacts  generally.  Currently  four 
compacts.  Northwest.  Central.  Sooth- 
east,  and  Rocky  Mountain,  hmve  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Hearings  have  been  held  by 
Chairman  Snorn  Thuusoiid  in  con- 
nection with  these  four  compacts. 

I  should  note  that  Chairman  THua- 
Mom.  cme  at  the  authws  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
IMO.  has  been  very  diligent  in  his  ef- 
forts to  move  these  compacts  to  full 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  He  has 
been  nevertheless  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge concerns  voiced  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  is  a  difficult 
balance  to  strike  but  one  which  the 
chairman  has  managed  with  his  usual 
insight  and  finesse. 

Not  surprisingly,  one  of  the  concerns 
raised  by  States  that  do  not  have  a  dis- 
posal site  within  the  boundaries  of 
their  compact.  Is  the  timetable  man- 
dated by  the  1980  act.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  as  of  January  1, 19M.  those 
States  with  compacU  ratified  by  Con- 
gress can  bar  waste  from  outside  their 
regions.  The  concern  then  becomes, 
what  happens  to  regional  compacts 
Uke  the  Midwest  compact,  that  have 
no  access  to  depository  sites?  Because 
it  takes  from  3  to  5  years  to  develop  a 
new  waste  facility  It  Is  already  too  late 
for  these  States  to  have  disposal  sttes 
operational  by  the  January  1.  1996. 
deadline.  It  Is  unlikely  that  Congress 
will  ratify  the  compacts  without  snne 
access  provision  for  States  that  are 
making  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  act 


By  Mrs.  HAWKIN&- 
&  900.  A  Mil  to  protect  the  public  in- 
vestment In  right-of-way  lands  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Publie  Works. 


In  addition  to  the  Issue  of  access  to 
ezistliw  disposal  sttes  after  1981.  sev- 
eral other  concerns  have  been  raised 
that  Cmgress  must  be  alert  to  in  its 
review  of  the  various  compacts.  For 
example,  we  must  develop  a  uniform 
deflnitiMi  of  low-level  waste.  Addition- 
ally, we  must  examine  provisions  re- 
garding tjrpes  of  generators.  Inspection 
programs,  expcutation  prohibitiaas, 
IdentificatkHi  and  certification  re- 
quirements, transportation  require- 
ments, and  provi^ons  dealing  with 
shared  liability  provisions.  While  this 
Is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  Issues  that 
need  to  be  resolved.  I  have  highlighted 
some  concerns  that  I  have  heard. 

Hearings  are  being  conducted  Oh 
this  compact  and  other  comparts. 
That  will  be  an  opportune  time  to 
f<nm  a  record  on  the  issues  listed 
above.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  re- 
solve these  Issues  qulAly  so  as  to 
achieve  Cwgress'  Low-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Policy  Act  objecthre  and  its 
effective  system  of  disposal,  as  soon  as 
poMlble.* 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  has  been 
the  focus  of  controversy  for  many 
years.  There  has  been  legislation 
pending  to  deauthoriie  the  project  for 
the  past  4  years,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  narrowly  defeated  a 
deauthorisatiMi  amendment  last  year. 
I  have  opposed  the  deauthortaation 
legislation,  for  reasons  I  wlU  explain 
shortly,  and  I  continue  to  believe  that 
my  opposition  Is  well-founded. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  strong^  op- 
posed to  construction  of  the  canaL  It 
would  clearly  be  an  environmental  dis- 
aster to  Florida,  threatening  both  the 
quality  and  the  very  availability  of 
water  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State.  Even  if  oonstruction  should  be 
somehow  determined  to  be  economi- 
cally viable,  the  environmental  prob- 
lems make  the  canal  totally  unaasept- 
able  to  me  and  the  majority  of  norld- 


The  canal  project  has  develtq^ed  val- 
uable public  recreation  areas  at  both 
the  eastern  end.  Lake  OAlawaha.  and 
the  western  end.  Lake  Rousseau  and 
the  canal  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  of  the 
rl|^t-of-way.  These  areas,  and  possibly 
the  beautiful  Ocklawaha  River  Valley 
as  well,  are  threatened  by  lawsuits. 

The  torma  owners  of  canal  right-of- 
way  lands  are  suing  in  State  courts  for 
return  of  the  land,  on  the  ground  that 
Cimgress  has  effectively  abandoned 
the  canal  project  by  not  appnvriating 
funds  f <»>  construction.  I  have  delayed 
the  Introduction  of  this  legislation  In 
the  hope  that  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  would  have  ruled  on  the  cases 
now  pending  before  it  thus  clarifying 
the  legal  situation,  but  this  has  not 
yet  happened,  and  no  one  has  any  idea 
of  when  it  might 

The  possible  loss  of  the  public  boie- 
fits  from  these  areas  makes  some 
actim  by  the  Congress  necessary. 
Since  there  are  extensive  costs  and 
risks  associated  with  deauthortaation. 
I  believe  some  alternative  is  needed. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  I 
hope  wlU  represent  an  acceptable  al- 
ternative. 

By  way  of  background.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Florida  Legislature 
passed  legislation  in  1979  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  the  right-of-way 
in  the  event  Ccmgreas  deauthoriied 
the  canaL  This  provided  that  the  land 
around  Ocala  National  Forest  would 
be  sold  to  the  Forest  Service,  that  the 
State  would  decide  whether  to  drain 
or  retain  Lake  Oddawaha  and  the 
Lake  Rousseau/canal  segment  and 
that  the  central  portion  of  the  right- 
of-way  would  be  sold,  with  the  funds 
going    to    reimburse    those   counties 


which  had  contributed  to  the  canal 
project 

Legislation  was  introduced  In  Con- 
gress to  deauthoriie  the  canal  in  ao- 
eordanoe  with  the  State  law.  I  object- 
ed to  that  becaaw  I  was  not  convinced 
that  either  the  State  law  or  the  pend- 
ing bills  provided  adequate  protection 
for  the  public  recreational  areas,  in 
that  they  would  not  prevent  substan- 
tial portions  of  the  Lake  Ocklawaha 
area  from  reverting  to  private  owner- 
ship. I  was  also  opposed  to  draining 
the  lake. 

I  have  conducted  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  State  officials  on  this 
matter,  and  never  received  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  a  satisfactory  response  to 
my  concerns.  I  aooordin^  was  never 
prepared  to  support  deauthorintion. 

My  basic  concern  Is  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  Lake  O^lawaha  and 
the  Immediately  surrounding  area  Is 
held  only  by  easement  not  In  fee 
simple  title.  The  State  law  proposed  to 
seU  those  eaaemenU  to  the  Forest 
Servioe.  along  with  land  owned  in  fee 
simide,  for  recreational  and  conserva- 
tion purposes.  I  did  not  believe  this 
was  legally  possible. 

Subsequent  contact  with  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  the  library  of 
Congress  confirmed  my  belief.  By  the 
basic  tenets  of  property  law,  which  in 
turn  are  derived  from  the  eonstltution- 
al  right  of  property  ownership  and  are 
thus  not  subject  to  legislative  alter- 
ation, an  easement  is  valid  only  for  the 
purpose  tor  which  it  is  obtained.  Thus, 
upon  deauthorisatim  of  the  canal, 
nearly  40  percent  of  Lake  Oddawaha 
and  the  suzroundlng  lake  frontage 
would  automatically  revert  to  private 
ownership,  free  of  any  public  claim  on 
the  taxpayer-financed  lake.  I  sak 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  on  the  easement  Issue 
be  Inserted  In  the  Rkobo  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objecUcm,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Raooio,  as  follows: 

atanonDdum] 

Wttmamam.  DC, 

JuM  i9. 1944. 
Tk  Htta.  Aula  Hawkins. 
Fktm:  American  Law  DIvlilan. 
Subject:    Setoeted    Qoesttam    Resanttag 
SUte-Owned  Buementa  in  the  Cro«- 
norlds  Bsrie  Canal  Ricbt-of -Way. 

Thla  memonndum  nins  throuali  the  aa- 
lient  polntB  of  our  June  19  coovowtlon 
with  your  itaff ,  and  provldet  autboritlM  In 
■uppoit.  Tour  concerns  are  underatood  to  be 
pnmirtcd  by  a  provWon  in  8.  37tt  makint 
deauttaortaattoii  of  the  Croaa-ftorida  Barge 
Canal  eontlnsent  on  transfer  to  the  United 
StaUa  of  eeitain  coaonenta  acquired  by  the 
State  of  Florida  In  ooonectlan  with  oon- 
atmetlon  and  operation  of  the  canaL> 


>  a.  m»  I  Mt).  M  tcprlntod  in  IM  Ooog.  Ree.  8. 
•681  (dailr  ad.  June  «.  1M4>. 


Olven  the  Umltedl  time,  this  i 
aeeka  only  to  note  laoBM  legal  prindplea  of 
potential  appUcaUki  to  the  atate-federal 
tranafer.  It  doea  not  purport  to  reaolve  con- 
crete laauea  ralaed  W  8.  3738. 

An  casement  la  s  right  to  uae  property 
owned  by  another  4>r  a  ipedflc  purpose  (af- 
flrraative  eaaementt  or  to  prevent  tta  aae  fbr 
a  medfic  purpoae  (kwsative  eaaement).*  Af- 
firmative eaaementa,  involved  here,  are  thus 
limited  In  aoope  and  duration  by  tbe  uae  for 
which  the  easement  was  granted.  Once  that 
uae  ia  abandoned  o^  diacoatinued.  the  ease- 
ment ceaaea  to  exist  and  the  owner  of  the 
fee  ia  relieved  of  th4  encumbrance: 

"It  is  weU  aettled{  that  when  an  eaaement 
has  been  taken  by  eminent  domain  for  tbe 
public  uae  or  haaibeen  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, prescription  #r  dedteatkm.  aa  la  uaual- 
ly  the  case  wlien  4  location  la  established 
for  a  hlchway,  railroad,  or  canal ...  if  the 
public  uae  ia  aubaebuently  diacoatinued  or 
abandoned,  the  public  eaaement  la  eztin- 
guiahed,  and  the  peaaeaalon  of  tlie  land  re- 
verts to  the  owner  i>f  the  fee  free  from  any 
righUlnthepublic.f 

A  Florida  court  aaa  recently  applied  the 
genMSl  rule  above  |o  eaaementa  bidd  by  the 
Canal  Authority  ofithe  State  of  Florida  for 
uae  in  connection  wfeh  the  barge  canal: 

"The  eaaementa.  by  the  very  language  of 
their  creation,  mad^  their  fTJatenee  Undted 
or  conditioned  upon  uae  by  tbe  Canal  Au- 
thority for  the  caital  project  now  aban- 
doned. 

"Where  a  condengilng  authority  only  baa 
an  easement  and  it4  right  to  uae  the  proper- 
ty haa  been  loat  or  ttie  public  oae  baa  ended. 
the  eaaement  is  extkngulahed.  and  all  of  its 
rights  revert  to  the  (nraer  of  the  fee."  * 

Research  reveals  no  other  FlotMa  state 
court  dedsfam  ipfsl^ng  to  this  issue. 

It  follows  aa  well  ^ram  the  deflnltian  of  an 
easement  that  where  an  easement  holder 
seeks  to  use  tlie  eaaement  for  iwUpuaea 
beyond  ita  scope,  the  owner  of  the  fee  may 
recover  damagea  tot  such  unauthoflsed  use 
or  obtain  inJunctNe  relief  against  future 
violaUona. 

Tou  ask  finally  Whether  a  atate  may  by 
statutory  enactment  expand  the  range  of 
permisaible  uses  under  an  eaaement  held  by 
the  state.  WeU-settfed  principles  argue  that 
such  a  leglBlatively  decreed  evpanalwi  would 
be  unlawful  In  the  gbaence  of  compenaation 
to  the  fee  bolder  pdrsuant  to  an  exerdae'ef 
the  state's  power  oft  eminent  domain  Under 
both  the  federal  and  Florida  atate  couUtu- 
tions.  an  eaaement  lb  reoosnised  as  a  proper- 
ty interest  the  taktig  of  which  tiiggen  aa 
obligation  to  pay  Jgst  compenaation.*  That 
constitutionally  regulred  compensation  is 
fixed  by  tiM  value  of  the  eaaement  taken. 
To  leglalattvely  enlikge  the  acope  of  an  eaae- 
ment without  adrtltjnnal  payment  to  the  fee 
holder  would  thua  f|y  in  the  face  of  the  Just 


■See  lenenlly  1  Th^npMa  JtMlAavcKvlIIS 
nnar.  cmibett.  PHmeWt*  or  the  Law  ^Proftrtt 
U»-34«<ltTS>. 

•I  BecfcinMi.  Metoif  on  gmimtnt  Domain 
i  9Ja(l]  (IMI).  Tbe  nge  (or  eMeoMBt  boMan  la  to 
be  ooatneted  with  tUat  for  lioMm  d(  imeaodi- 
Uooed  title.  In  the  latter  caae.  itiiiiriiilliMaBrri  or 
abandonment  of  the  Suipoae  for  wlileta  the  land 
waa  obtained  rcsulta  In  no  revatiloo  to  the  fee 
holder-whetber  title  wmi  obtained  by  eaalnent 
domain,  puretaaae,  or  ugteiwlae.  At  at  I  aJSIti. 

«  Canal  Auttaotlty  T.  ICalner.  440  So.  Sd  ISO*.  UaS 
(Fla.  Dist  Ct.  App.  ISSS).  reportedly  on  aspaal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  yiorida. 

•Kaiaer  Aetna  v.  lAigcd  Statea.  444  UJB.  IS4^1S0 
<19T0):  eaaea  eoUeeted  In  SA  Florida 
nent  Domain  1 85. 

Sl-OU  0-a6-»  (R.  6) 


requirement  in  both  state  and 
federal  •ooostitations. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President  in 
June  of  last  year,  apparently  In  recog- 
nltlan  of  the  faults  of  the  existing 
State  law.  the  State  passed  a  new  law 
which  extensively  revised  the  deau- 
thorimtlon  procedures.  It  authorizes 
the  State  to  condemn  the  easement 
lands  at  Lake  Ocklawaha.  and  to  seU 
or  trade  them,  altnig  with  the  land  in 
the  area  owned  by  the  canal  authority, 
to  the  Forest  Service,  at  current 
market  value. 

This  means,  in  essence,  that  the 
State— ImpUcitly  recognising  that  it 
wiU  lose  control  of  the  easement  lands 
upon  deauthorixation— will  condemn 
these  lands,  for  which  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  current  market  value  if 
suooessful.  In  order  to  turn  around  and 
sell  them  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
also  at  current  market  value. 

This  land  has  already  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  litigation,  and  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  has  already  re- 
fused to  grant  the  State  fee  slnv>le 
title  on  it  tor  canal  puriwses.  I  accord- 
ingly believe  it  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  courts  would  approve 
condemnation  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
selling  the  land  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment particularly  Inasmuch  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  power  on  its 
own  to  acquire  the  land  if  It  so  desires. 

Deauthmlsatlon  thus  poses  a  consid- 
erable, and  I  believe  unacceptable,  risk 
of  still  losing  a  nutjor  portion  of  Lake 
Ocklawaha  to  private  ownership. 

Equally  unacceptable,  in  my  Judg- 
moit  is  that  the  taxpayers  would  be 
essentially  required  to  pay  for  Lake 
OAlawaha  twice.  The  lake  was  cre- 
ated totally  through  Federal  funds, 
provided  by  the  taxpayers,  and  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  turn  around  and 
buy  it  back  again.  Given  that  much,  if 
not  most  of  the  current  market  value 
of  the  land  derives  from  the  presence 
of  the  lake,  we  would  be  faced  with  an 
outrageous  raid  <m  the  public  treasury 
if  the  project  were  deauthorized  and 
the  State  law  were  to  woi^  as  intend- 
ed. 

I  see  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
taxpajcers  should  have  to  purchase 
Iske  Odtlawaha  when  they  paid  for 
its  creatlm  In  the  first  place.  And  I  see 
no  reason  to  take  the  risks  involved 
with  losing  public  control  over  the 
land  and  then  attempting  to  recover  it. 

I  would  note  that  there  are  over 
9,000  acres  of  eaaement  lands  at  risk  at 
Lake  Oddawaha,  and  over  18,000  acres 
at  the  lake  altogether  that  would  be 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  deauthorisation  proposaL 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
current  fair  market  value  of  18,000 
acres  of  water  and  waterfront  proper- 


■Tbe  "taUna  dauae*'  In  tbe  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  UJB.  OooatltHtlaa  haa  been  held  appUcahle  to 
the  aiatea  as  «dl  aa  the  federal  ■ovemment  Penn 
Ceatial  Tnbs.  Oa  v.  New  York  aty.  43S  U.a  104. 
USdITS). 


ty  in  Florida  wHI  not  be  inomisequen- 
UaL  I  know  of  one  develotMnent  on  the 
St  John's  River,  which  is  linked  to 
Lake  Ocklawaha  by  one  of  the  canal 
segments,  where  lots  are  selling  for 
$15.00a  per  acre.  I  do  not  contend  that 
any,  or  all,  of  the  Lake  Ocklawaha 
property  would  be  worth  that  much;  I 
simply  do  not  know.  But  no  one 
should  be  surprised  if  prices  in  that 
range  have  to  be  paid  for  some  of  the 


In  contrast  my  bill  declares  that  the 
Congress  reserves  to  Itself  the  decision 
as  to  whether  to  terminate  the 
project  which  will  hopefuUy  end  the 
lawsuits  amtending  that  the  courts 
should  declare  the  project  abandtmed. 
It  also  declares  that  stich  abandon- 
ment would  not  be  in  the  public  Inter- 
est at  this  time,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
Just  discussed. 

This  is  considerable  scaling  down 
frmn  my  proposal  of  last  year,  which 
would  have  had  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers acquire  the  right-of-way  for 
management  and  legal  purposes. 
Under  current  budgetary  conditions, 
we  cannot  afford  this  sort  of  land 
shuffle  when  other  means  are  avail- 
able to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tives. The  bill  essoitlally  trteaes  the 
status  quo. 

The  bUl  directs  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  manage  the  two  Mri«tJng  lakes 
and  canals  for  recreational  and  fish 
and  wildlife  managemoit  purposes. 
The  bin  also  requires  that  in  the  very 
unlikely  event  that  new  ctmstruetion 
funds  would  ever  be  appropriated, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  new  environ- 
mental impact  statemmt  and  a  find- 
ing of  "no  significant  adverse  Impact" 
before  the  money  could  be  spent. 

Given  this  requirement  the  fact 
that  the  State  retains  ownership  of  its 
rlfl^t-of-way  lands,  and  the  firm  oppo- 
sition of  both  Florida  Senators  to  any 
new  construction.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  offers  no  chance*  whatever  of  pro- 
viding for  construction  of  the  canaL 

What  it  does  do  Is  protect  the  public 
interest  in  Lake  O^lawaha.  where 
there  are  over  400.000  visitations 
yearly,  mostly  for  fishing,  and  in  Lake 
Rousseau  and  its  canal,  which  permits 
several  thousand  trips  by  boaters  an- 
nually from  the  lake  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  does  this  without  any  envi- 
ronmoital  risks,  and  without  the  vn- 
necessary  expenditures  of  tax  moneys, 
which  we  simply  cannot  afford  at  this 
time. 

I  hope  that  both  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  deauthorizati<m  wOl 
accept  this  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
In  which  it  Is  offered,  and  that  we 
could  proceed  to  a  prompt  resolution 
of  the  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Rboobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd,  as  follows: 
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B»  U  emmetti  by  Ote  SenaU  mmd  Houae  of 
JtcymmtetfMt  of  tht  VuUtd  8taU*  of 
Amiriem  te  Cnmanu  tamwMtO.  That  the 


(1)  ttMt  man  than  970.000.000  has  been 
eaipended  to  dMe  oo  the  Croa  ntwMa 
Bute  Cuwl  project.  luthoriMd  by  the  Act 
of  July  a.  IMS  (M  Stat.  703): 

(S>  that  completed  portlana  of  the  Ouial 
project  provMe  nOuabie  pubUc  racraatlanal 
benefits,  and  habitat  for  fish  and  wadUfe. 
indadii«  endancered  and  threatened  ape- 
ciee; 

(3)  that  slinlfleant  amounta  of  land  In  and 
near  the  completed  portions  of  the  project 
are  controlled  only  via  laaiiiirnti  for  coo- 
■tructlon  and  operation  of  the  canal,  rather 
than'owned  In  fee  rimple  by  the  State  or 


or 
project 


would 


to  the 


(4)  that  a  derlaratfcin  of 
to  terminate  the 
rceiitt  tai  the  lapae  of 
,  and  the  return  of  the 
with  pnbUdy-flnaneed 
owners  of  the  foe  title  of  the 

(•>  that  retention  of  the  public  beneflU 
noted  tai  this  ssctlon  after  a  dedalon  to  ter- 
minate the  canal  project,  or  a  dedsian  that 
It  was  abandopsd.  would  nwemltstr  the  far- 
ther expenditure  of  public  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  title  to  theeo  eesement  lands. 
rtMSfTshie  has  ri^rttf"**T"T  *"'"""*  —  * 
rcault  of  prior  Federal  expendlturm  for  con- 
struction on  the  canal  project;  and 

(0)  that  althoush  It  Is  not  cunently  desir- 
able. In  Ucht  of  the  present  knowledie  of 
the  Ukely  environmental  tanpact  of  the 
project,  and  the  present  ftamndal  problems 
of  the  FMsral  covemment.  to  resume  oon- 
stmetlan  on  the  project,  termination  of  the 
project,  for  the  rasaons  noted  In  this  sec- 
tion. Is  not  In  the  pubUc  Interest:  and  the 
Coi«r«m  lesems  to  Itself  the  authority  to 
nmke  any  iffr'f'^'  as  to  the  status  of  the 

8BC.  X.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Shan  continue  to  operate  the  finmpleted  por- 
tions of  tlie  project,  and  the  lands  associat- 
ed therewith,  for  recreational  purpoem  and 
fish  and  wildlife  manaaement  and  enhanee- 


<b>  The  Secretary  of  tlie  J^zmy  shaD  not 
operate  Kurika  Dam  and  Lock  In  such  a 
fashion  as  to  flood  any  land  not  flooded  on 
January  1. 19M. 

Sufc  3.  Wo  funds  thereinafter  appropriated 
for  iiemiiiiUisi  of  constmctlon  of  the  Cram 
Florida  Bane  Canal  may  be  obUgated 
unlem  and  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
rwnpMff  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment, initiated  after  the  date  of  such  appro- 
priation, which  funds  no  significant  adverse 
environmental  fanpaet  Ukely  to  result  from 
construction  of  the  CanaL* 


By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himMlf 
and  Mr.  IVAmato): 
S.  901.  A  bm  to  ivohlblt  the  enforce- 
ment of  certain  interstate  compacts 
which  may  be  diserimlnatory  in 
nature,  and  to  which  Congress  has  not 
granted  cnosent:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


r  or  csKXAni  nmasTsxi 
ooiiPAcn 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  of 
great    constttutional    importance    to 
Craigreas  and  the  Nation. 

Article  I.  section  10.  clause  3  of  the 
U.8.  Constitution— the  so-called  ccnn- 


pact  clause-states  that  "No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Cangress, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  coinpaet 
with  another  State."  Despite  this  ez- 
pUdt  prohlhition.  several  States,  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congreos  have  cre- 
ated interstate  banking  compacts  to 
alkm  banks  from  one  State  to  estab- 
lish branches  In  another.  What  Is  par- 
tleulaiiy  troubtasome  about  these 
compacts,  even  aside  from  their  ques- 
tionable omstltutionallty.  is  that  they 
are  discriminatory  In  nature.  Tills  Is 
very  much  the  ease  with  the  New  fiig- 
land  »»^»»MT«g  compact,  which  permits 
only  New  Entfand  banks  to  do  busi- 
ness in  their  regkm.  while  excluding 
banks  ftom  the  other  44  States. 

This  kind  of  interstate  dlscrlmlna- 
ti<m  is  exactly  what  motivated  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  enact 
the  compact  and  commerce  clauses. 
The  Intemedne  commercial  warfare 
that  characterised  the  States  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation— so  simi- 
lar to  these  discriminatory  regional 
h«nnwy  oHnpacts— was  precisely  the 
issue  that  brought  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers to  Philadelphia  in  1787.  Inter- 
state protectionism  and  dlscrlmlnatkm 
had  grown  so  severe  in  1786  that  six 
States  sent  delegates  to  Annapolis. 
MD.  to  seek  an  end  to  the  embarrass- 
ments which  characterise  the  present 
state  of  our  national  affairs. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the 
Annapolis  convention  called  upon  the 
States  to  send  delegates  to  Philadel- 
phia to  "render  the  Constitution  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  Thus, 
the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
prompted  by  the  resolution  of  six 
States  frustrated  by  barriers  to  inter- 
state trade.  Such  was  the  understand- 
ing of  the  distinguished  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson: 

The  sole  purpose  for  which  Vtrslnla  Initi- 
ated the  movement  which  ultimately  pro- 
dueed  the  Constitution  was  "to  take  into 
coMideratlon  the  trade  of  the  United 
Statea:  to  ■»»«»«»«•  the  relative  aituatians 
and  trade  of  said  statea;  and  to  oonolder  how 
far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial 
retulatlons  may  be  necessary  to  their 
oonunon  Interest  and  permanent  harmony. 

The  framers  went  to  Philadelphia 
knowing  that  stmiethlng  had  to  be 
done  about  interstate  commercial  dis- 
crimination. My  own  State  of  New 
Toric  had  been  among  the  worst  of- 
fenders, taxing  firewood  from  Cm- 
neetleut  and  vegetables  from  New 
Jersey,  to  protect  local  producers.  The 
situation  was  so  pervasive  that  James 
Madison  scribbled  In  his  notebook  at 
the  ConstltutkKial  Convention  that 
"New  Jersey,  placed  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  was  likened  to  a 
cask  tapped  at  both  ends."  Tariffs, 
barriers  to  trade  and  exdtialonary 
agreements  between  States  had.  in 
Madison's  words,  become  a  "national 
embarrassment." 

The  Intention  of  the  framers  could 
not  be  more  clear.  The  States  were  not 


to  enter  into  agreeaients  or  compacts 
without  the  consent  of  Congreos.  lest 
they  Jeopardlae  the  wy  existence  of 
the  Union.  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
prominent  delegate  to  the  Coostltu- 
tlonal  Conventltm  from  New  York, 
stated  the  Founders'  Intentions  direct- 
ly In  Federalist  Paper  No.  32: 

The  Intcrferlns  and  nnnrishhorly  recula- 
tions  of  some  statea.  contrary  to  the  true 
spirit  of  union,  have.  In  different  Instanres. 
given  Just  cause  for  umbrage  and  complaint 
to  others,  and  It  is  to  be  feared  that  exass- 
ples  of  this  nature,  if  not  restrained  by  na- 
tional control  would  be  multiplied  and  ex- 
tended tin  ttwy  became  not  lam  serious 
sources  of  animosity  and  diaeord  than  inju- 
rious Impediments  to  tlie  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. 

The  Constitution  wisely  reserved  for 
Congress  the  right  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  espedally  the 
right  to  review  all  Interstate  agree- 
ments and  compacts.  The  people  of 
New  York  ratified  the  OonsUtutlon  In 
1788.  and  they  continue  to  support  It 
today.  In  part  because  It  gierlflcally 
guarantees  the  equal  treatment  of  all 
States  In  Interstate  commerce.  Daniel 
Webster  put  It  welL 
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The  ooounerce  of  the  statea  was  to  be  a 
union;  and  the  system  by  whl^  It  was  to 
exist  and  be  governed,  must  necessarily  be 
complete,  entire,  and  uniform.  Its  character 
was  to  be  described  in  the  flag  whMi  waved 
over  It,  g  HurthmM  thatm. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  curi- 
ous sltusAloo  almost  300  years  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
Regional  banking  compacts,  meant  to 
Include  some  States  and  exclude 
others,  have  been  enacted  by  numer- 
ous State  legislatures.  The  reglimal 
compacts  have.  Indeed,  become  work- 
ing arrangements  among  several 
States.  Yet.  Ccmgress  has  not  express- 
ly awroved  these  compacts,  as  the 
Constitution  demands. 

This  Is  absolutely  unacceptable.  The 
legldatlon  I  am  introducing  today 
states  simply  that  no  State  or  group  of 
States,  nor  any  Federal  department  or 
agency,  shall  give  force  to  an  Inter- 
state coB^MCt  or  agreement,  unless 
the  ynfK^«"g  State  statutes  are  submit- 
ted to  Congress  for  review  and  approv- 
aL  Under  this  leglslatltm.  Congress 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  drcumstanees  in  which  compacts 
are  constructed,  and  to  prevent  the 
kind  of  interstate  commercial  discrimi- 
nation we  are  now  experiencing  for 
the  first  time  in  our  Nation  since  the 
Confederation. 

Another  concern  motivates  this  leg- 
islation, as  well.  Mr.  President.  And 
that  Is  a  very  practical,  rather  than  a 
constitutional  matter.  Regional  bank- 
ing ccmipacts  bad  for  consumers  and 
bad  for  business.  Like  other  forms  of 
protectionism,  regional  hanking  com- 
pacts ultimately  Injure  the  American 
consumer,  by  denying  him  or  her  the 
lowest  price  for  services  or  the  highest 


rates  for  deposi^.  By  permitting  con- 
sumers to  have  Access  to  some  *'"*""g 
services  and  denying  access  to  others, 
the  compacts  lli»lt  the  kind  of  services 
the  consumer  i^ht  choose  and  the 
rate  of  return  he  might  earn  If  there 
were  no  barriers. 

Further,  reglolial  hanking  ccmipacts 
are  antlcompeiltlve.  They  permit 
banks  within  a  region  to  merge  or  ac- 
quire one  anoth^.  bat  bar  banks  out- 
side the  region  [from  participating  In 
the  bidding.  Thif  limits  the  number  of 
potential  bids  td  acquire  a  banlc.  and 
denies  the  stockholders  tho  best  possi- 
ble price  for  th^tr  stock.  Additionally, 
increased  compMtlon  In  the  market- 
place can  only  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  better  banking  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  more  at  stake 
here,  however,  than  consumer  rights 
and  the  ctnnpetlfclve  marke^ilaoe.  The 
regional  hanking  cwnpacts  which  have 
been  established  without  the  direct 
assent  of  C<»igr«ss  are  a  threat  to  the 
role  of  the  Con^iress  in  our  omstltu- 
tional  framewofk.  The  Coostttutiou 
could  not  be  an^  more  explicit.  Inter- 
state compacts  and  agreements  are 
subject  to  congressional  review  and  w>- 
proval.  The  legl$lation  I  ani  introduc- 
ing today  would!  see  that  the  dear  in- 
tention of  the  Constitution  is  carried 
out  I  urge  my  Icolleagues  to  support 
this  measure  ukI  pass  it  swiftly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  capv  ot  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  ao  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKO.  as  follows: 

B.M1 

Be  it  enacted  tnrVte  SenaU  oiul  Homte  of 
Repretentattvet  <v  Me  United  Statei  of 
Amerlea  in  Oongn$$  aaaemUed, 

Saeaam  1.  The  Cpngrem  finds  that— 
(1)  article  I.  settion  10.  dauae  3  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  no  State  may 
enter  into  a  oomtact  with  anotlier  State 
without  the  prior  ctonsent  of  Oniigi—; 

(3)  a  number  of  states  have  acted  in  con- 
cert to  enact  statutes  permitting  Interstate 
banking  on  a  limited  regkmal  basis: 

(3)  such  statute^  are  interstate  compacts 
that  have  not  received  the  focmal  consent 
of  the  Congress; 

(4)  such  statute^  may  be  violative  of  the 
letter  and  virit  Of  the  Commerce  dause 
and  Federal  antitrust  laws;  and 

(5)  the  Congrem  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  nature  and  scope  of  each 
of  these  statutes  to  determine  whether  It 
shall  grant  Its  consent  to  such  Interstate  ar- 
rangements pursaant  to  the  Compact 
Clause. 

rMHmnoH 
Ssc.  2.  (a)  |Vo  Sbfte  or  group  of  Statea,  nor 
any  Federal  depart>nent  or  agency,  may  give 
force  and  effect  n*  may  any  tranaaction  be 
consummated  on  the  basis  of  any  State  stat- 
ute authorising  an  Interstate  compart., 
unlem  such  State  statute  Is  submitted  to 
Congren  for  Its  drlor  approval  in  comidl- 
ance  with  article  1  section  10,  dauae  3.  of 
the  ConstitutioiL  The  Congrem  shaO  review 
each  such  statute  |o  determine  that  it  is  not 


diserlmlnatoty  or  violative  of  the  Corameroe 
Clause  or  Inconslsttnt  with  the  pro-competi- 
tive requirements  of  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
(b)  For  the  purpooe  of  this  Act.  legislation 
whldi  anthorlaes  acquisitions  or  mergers  on 
a  iwJpimal  hsBh  without  Imposing  any  re- 
stricttons  or  other  conditions  against  out-of- 
state  bank  holding  companies  by  reference 
to  their  State  or  origin  or  siae  shall  not  be 
an  Interstate  compart,  a 


ByMr.DaCONCINI: 
a  903.  A  blU  to  establish  Federal 
standards  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  gaming  activities  within  Indian 
country,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 


ttUDVG  OOHTKOIa  ACT 

Mr.  DaCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
estahlWi  Federal  standards  and  regu- 
lations tor  the  conduct  of  gaming  ac- 
tivities within  Indian  country. 

I  am  proposing  this  pfU  to  serve  as  a 
dlsniiMon  draft  so  that  all  interested 
parties  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  with  Congress  the  concerns  they 
have  about  the  development  of  gaming 
enterprises  oa  Indian  reservations. 
Since  Federal  courts  have  found  con- 
sistmtly  that  tribes,  under  certain  dr- 
cumstanees, have  the  right  to  conduct, 
license,  and  regulate  gambling  activi- 
ties on  lands  within  their  Jurisdiction 
exdusive  of  any  right  of  States  to  do 
so,  I  hope  that  these  discussions  will 
produce  a  bill  which  provides  the  pro- 
tections needed  to  insure  that  gaming 
•etfvtties  In  Indian  country  are  con- 
ducted In  a  healthy  and  honest  fash- 
ion. 

At  the  presrait  time,  tribes  are  rely- 
ing primarily  on  these  court  decisions 
when  ihey  set  up  gambling  operations 
as  a  way  to  generate  revenues  for 
tribal  government  functions  and  pro- 
grams, like  many  States  who  have  in 
recent  yean  turned  to  legalized  com- 
mercial gMwhHwf  for  economic  devel- 
opment to  support  a  tax  base,  Indian 
tribes  are  expressing  increasing  inter- 
est In  developing  gaming  enterprises 
as  a  part  of  their  tribal  economic  de- 
velopment efforts.  While  I  reserve  my 
Judgment  on  the  use  of  gambling  to 
raise  governmental  revenue,  I  can  see 
why  the  Indian  tribes  have  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  It  as  a  way  to  devdop  a 
revenue  source  which  could  make 
them  more  independent  of  Fednal 
funds.  Generally  qieaking  most  tribes 
have  little  or  no  tax  base  with  which 
to  support  tribal  government  oper- 
ations and  programs.  Subsequently, 
Indian  tribes  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  Federal  funds.  Many  tribes  want  to 
reduce  tUs  dependency  and  are  look- 
ing at  gaming  as  One  of  the  ways  they 
can  generate  tribal  revenues  locally. 

A  number  of  tribes  have  already 
shown  that  they  can  manage  viable 
and  well^irotected  gaming  activities  as 
part  of  the  tribal  economic  develop- 
ment program.  Proceeds  from  these 
Indian  gambling  operations  have  been 


used  to  fund  oonrtructimi  of  faculties 
like  health  dlnlcs  snd  day  care  centers 
on  reservations.  Other  essmtlal  tribal 
government  operation  expenses  have 
been  paid  for  by  tribal  councils  out  of 
the  money  raised  by  gambling  activi- 
ties. It  is  clear  that  tribal  govern- 
ments, like  State  and  other  local  gov- 
ernments, consider  g«™i"g  enterprises 
a  worthwhile  way  to  generate  govern- 
ment revenues. 

In  view  of  this.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  Indian  tribes  have  as  much  of  an 
opportunity  as  other  local  govern- 
ments may  have  to  pursue  gaming  en- 
terprises developmoiL  But  I  am  also 
concerned  that  the  Inadequacy  of  ex- 
isting Federal  authority  may  hinder 
the  tribal  efforts  by  virtue  of  its  un- 
certainty. The  biU  whldi  I  iwopose 
today  expands  this  limited  Federal  au- 
thority by  establishing  a  Federal  regu- 
latory framework  within  which 
gaming  act^ties  can  take  place  on  res- 
ervations. At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
posed bill  provides  specific  standards 
which  at  a  minimum  must  be  met  by 
any  gambling  operation  In  order  to 
protect  reservation-based  gambling 
from  the  Infiuences  of  (wganlaed  crime 
and  other  undesirable  elements  of  our 
sodety.  Bfy  proposal  offers  ways  in 
which  the  tribal  right  to  engage  in 
gambling  can  be  protected  while  insur- 
ing that  these  particular  activities  are 
conducted  In  a  legal  and  orderly  fash- 
ion. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  GhussLxr): 
SJ.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  May  1085  as 
"Older   Americans   Month";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  Senate  ioint  resolu- 
tion to  df8lgnat,e  the  month  of  May  as 
Older  Americans  Month. 

In  the  past,  we  as  a  country  have  un- 
derestimated the  value  of  older  people 
and  their  ability.  Many  older  people 
achieved  their  best  after  the  age  of  85. 
dlqiroving  oommm  myths  we  have 
held— creativity  declines  with  age. 
older  people  csnnot  woi^  productively 
and  have  no  place  In  the  working 
sector,  and  a  poson's  health  automati- 
caUy  dedlnes  at  age  65.  The  Ideas  are 
changing.  S<»ne  outstanding  people 
who  defied  "agism"  were  Margaret 
Mead.  Mlchdangdo,  and  Benjamin 
nanklin;  each  of  them  remained  cre- 
ative and  worictaig  until  well  over  70 
years  old.  Adifitionally,  Picasso  paint- 
ed until  his  death  at  90,  nank  Uoyd 
Wrif^t  designed  his  masterpieces 
"Falling  Water"  and  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  after  he  was  65,  and  Goethe 
finished  f^aust  at  82.  However,  we 
must  reallae  the  Importance  of  every 
older  American,  not  Just  those  who 
stand  out  because  of  their  feats. 
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(Mder  Amertaiw  have  omtributed  to 
Mdety  in  tbe  put.  and  they  oontlnue 
to  give  today.  Ootwlder  the  Uf  etlmH  of 
the  peofde  who  mre  now  between  60 
and  90.  They  buflt  a  layer  of  htatory 
overflowing  with  Innovatloo  and  pro- 
11  f  Inn  They  have  wen  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  Join  the  Unkm.  They  fought  in 
World  War  II  and  lived  throu^  the 
times  of  Vietnam  and  Korea.  They  let 
the  stage  for  the  rise  of  oommiter 
technology  as  well  as  bringing  America 
and  the  world  into  the  «aee  age.  They 
have  seen  the  gradual  change  from 
the  isolation  of  the  early  1900's  to  the 
extremely  connected  international 
w<»1d  of  1906.  Oonslder  the  changes  in 
the  areas  of  transportation,  medicine, 
and  communlcaUao.  The  older  Ameri- 
cans of  today  made  these  changes  of 
the  past  00  years,  and  we  should  pay 
tribute  to  them  for  what  they  aeoom- 
plished  snd  for  where  they  have  led 
us.  We  must  also  aptnedate  them  for 
their  wisdom  gained  from  their  experi- 
ences of  the  last  00  years. 

Senkv  dtlMns  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  America's  populatlm. 
The  aging  baby  boom  generation  com- 
bined with  the  reduced  birth  rate  of 
those  who  follow  that  generation  wiU 
double  the  proportions  of  those  over 
06  to  those  between  ao  and  04.  By  the 
year  2030.  the  ratio  will  be  40  percent. 
Additionally,  the  life  expectancy  has 
increased  to  approximately  70  for  men 
and  78  for  women. 

While  these  demographics  change, 
so  do  other  characteristics  of  older 
people.  The  majority  of  the  elderly 
live  healthy,  active  lives  with  fewer 
than  6  percent  being  bedridden  or  in- 
stltutionallMd.  Their  income  levels 
have  risen  in  the  past  30  years,  most 
are  well-housed,  and  many  older  dti- 
sens  participate  fully  in  various  pro- 
grams. They  contribute  to  such  pro- 
grams as  ACTION.  VI8TA.  SCORE, 
the  Foster  Grandparents  Program, 
and  others.  The  Peaee  Omps  presently 
recruits  senlw  dttsens  because  of 
their  unique  values  patience  and  a 
practical  understanding  of  problems  in 
various  countries  due  to  40  or  more 
years  of  experience. 

We  have  become  increasingly  more 
aware  of  our  older  dtlaens  as  assets  to 
our  country  due  to  their  experience 
and  expertise.  We  must  assure  their 
weU-bcdng  now  by  granting  them  the 
opportunity  to  lead  full  lives— an  ade- 
quate income.  aff<»dable  health  care, 
independence,  dignity,  and  reject.  We 
must  meet  the  current  and  changing 
needs  of  Am^Hf.*  md  its  older  dtlaens 
by  tapping  into  that  vast  resource 
which  older  people  offer. 

So  this  Ifay  ss  we  meet  to  honor 
(rider  Americans,  we  should  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  accomplishments  of  the 
past,  their  coitributions  to  the 
present,  and  their  possibllltes  for  the 
future.* 

•  Mr.  GRA88LET.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  siwport  my  colleague 


ftrom  Florida.  Senator  Hawkum,  as  the 
primary  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  107.  a  Joint  resolution 
which  would  authorise  the  President 
to  proclaim  May  as  Older  Americans 
Month.  In  the  House  of  ReiH-esenta- 
tives.  the  Older  Americans  Month  res- 
olution. House  Joint  Resolution  106. 
today  passed  with  274  cosponsors. 

The  Congress  first  authoriMd  the 
President  to  dfsignaf^  May  as  Older 
Americans  Month  in  1063.  and.  as  best 
I  can  determine,  every  subsequent 
Congress  and  President  have  pro- 
claimed May  as  Older  Americans 
Month.  Presidait  Reagan.  I  feel  sure. 
WiU  be  pleased  once  again  to  Issue  the 
proclamation  which  wiU  admowledge 
and  help  celebrate  the  contribution 
which  our  older  dtlaens  are  making  to 
American  life. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  we 
take  account  and  recoffilM  eacb  year 
the  great  contributloos  which  Older 
Americans  have  made,  and  are  coo- 
tlnubig  to  make,  to  communities  all 
over  our  country.  And  I  want  to  stress 
the  words  "continuing  to  make"  here. 
Mr.  Preddent.  because  we  often  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  older  people  are 
contributing  in  major  wajfs  to  the  en- 
hancement of  our  economic,  aodal  and 
cultural  life. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  for  exam- 
ple. Mary  Nleghswander,  now  In  her 
late  seventies,  has  been  a  strong  force 
in  the  cultural  life  of  the  Quad  City 
area.  She  has  been  one  of  the  people 
who  have  brought  theater  to  a  re- 
spectable level,  and.  indeed,  made  it  a 
major  Institution  in  Davenport.  She 
recently  spearheaded  the  renovation 
of  the  nearly  60-year-old  RKOOr- 
pheum  Theater  in  Davenport.  She  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  children's  theater 
all  her  life,  and  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  Ivoadway  theater  league 
which  is  reqmndble  for  bringing  first- 
run  broadway  shows  to  the  Quad  City 
area.  All  of  this  she  has  done  through 
voluntary,  uncompensated  effort 

Mr.  President,  the  designation  of 
May  as  Older  Americans  Month  by  the 
President  will  kick  off  activities  all 
across  the  country  which  will  honor, 
and  call  our  attention  to.  the  contribu- 
tions older  people  like  Mary  Nie^is- 
wander  are  making  in  every  American 
community,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  give  my  wholehearted  support 
to  this  measure.* 


TO  OS/SUVISI 


By  Mr.  WARNKR  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nvmi): 
S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorising the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  to  the  Soviet  Union,  oi  a  reim- 
bunable  basis,  equipment  and  servioes 
necessary  for  an  improved  United 
States/Soviet  Direct  Communication 
Link  for  crisis  control;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


Mr.  WARNKR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  along  with  my  dlsttngulshed  col- 
league and  good  frlsnd  from  Georgia. 
Senator  Ssm  irmm  on  a  matter  of 
great  Importance  to  this  body  in  our 
continuing  efforts  to  attain  a  mom 
peaceful  world. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  honor  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  have  joined  Sena- 
tor Nvm  in  purely  Upaitisan  efforts 
the  past  several  yean  to  seek  opportu- 
nities for  confidence-building  meas- 
ures and  the  lessening  of  the  posdUli- 
ties  of  conflict  between  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Unkm. 

During  these  past  several  years,  the 
Congress  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  devise  mactical  measures  to 
strengthen  omtnds  over  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  to  reduce  the  risk  that  these 
weapons  might  ever  be  used  as  a  result 
of  accident  or  miscalnilation 

Last  July,  with  the  full  support  of 
Congress,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  took  an  important  step 
in  this  direction  when  sn  agreement 
wss  signed  to  upgrade  the  United 
States/Soviet  Direct  Communlcatkms 
Link,  known  popularly  as  the  hotline. 

Today.  Senator  ftmn  and  I  wiU  ask 
you  to  support  legislation  that  we 
intend  to  introduce  that  is  needed  to 
fully  and  expeditiously  implement  this 
agreement. 

Under  this  upgrade,  a  facsimile  capa- 
bility WiU  be  added  to  the  hotline,  ena- 
bling each  country  for  the  first  time  to 
transmit  and  recdve  graphic  materi- 


In  addition,  the  planned  improve- 
ments WiU  aUow  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  heads  of  government  to  ex- 
change messages  more  rairidly  than 
they  now  can  with  the  existing  tele- 
type. 

The  increase  in  the  speed  of  commu- 
nication and  the  abiUty  to  send  pic- 
tures and  maps  could  be  espedally 
critical  in  some  future  crists. 

The  July  1084  agreement  specifies 
that  the  XJS.  Government  wiU  seU  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  cost  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  instaU  and  maintain 
the  improved  hotline. 

This  transaction,  whkdi  is  expected 
to  cost  less  than  $1  miUlon.  wiU  in- 
dude  facsimUe  equipment,  personal 
computer  [PCI  equipment,  modem 
equipment,  and  microprooesaor  sys- 
tems to  ensure  the  privacy  of  these 
very  sensitive  communications. 

The  executive  branch  examined 
each  component  of  the  improved  hot- 
line in  the  coitext  of  applicable  trans- 
fer of  technology  regtUaUons.  I  have 
here  a  letter  oa  this  subject  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Perle,  in  which  he  states  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  determined 
"that  the  sale  of  those  components  for 
this  purpose  is  entirdy  ccmsistent  with 
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current  UJB.  li  m  and  policy  regarding 
trade  with  the  JjSjSJR." 
I  uk  unantiious  consent  that  the 


resolution  and  ifr.  Perie's  letter  be  in- 
troduced into  the  RaooBD  at  this  point. 

There  being  bo  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordersd  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  follfws: 

flU.Rsi.l06 

Whems  netta  llSMs)  of  tbe  Depart- 
meot  of  Xiettamb  Autborlastian  Act.  1961 
(Public  lAW  9T-V2).  directed  the  Secretsiy 
of  Defense  "to  ofodnet  •  fun  and  eonpiete 
study  and  evaluation  of  poiribia  ioittattves 
for  iminovtDc  tne  ooataimiMnt  and  oontnd 
of  tbe  UK  of  nuctesr  weapooa.  partlealartjr 
(iiinns  cnaea^, 

Whereaa  tbe  Consreai  dbeeted  that  the 
■ame  study  aboifid  achh'eas  several  veelfle 
measures  for  bidMliic  oonfldsnee  between 
tbe  United  States  and  tbe  Bovtat  Umoa.  tai- 
dudtaic  an  tnmtoved  Dfrset 
tions  link  for  erIMs  control: 

Whereas  the  fSeeretaiy  of  Defense  le- 
spooded  to  tbat  ersursarinnal  mamlate  wttb 
a  report  entitled  fUeport  to  the  (^wgrass  on 
Direct  Communleatlfliis  Unks  and  Other 
Measures  to  IBtiaiice  StaMUty"  tai 
tbe  Secretary  itoposed  sei 
ments  to  estsdnc  United 
meebanlsms  for  the  preventtai  and  resolu- 
tkm  of  crista.  lrtr>"«wwt  the  ■'«*»**«■'  at  a 
f  aesiinlle  eapabllty  to  tbe  United  Stataa/ 
Soviet  Unkm  Dlr^  OonuBuoleattaBs  link: 

Whereas  the  president  of  the  United 
States  pressnted  tbe  rwnmmenrtaHnns  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  CKwetn- 
ment  of  the  SoviM  T7Bk»  In  May  1966: 

Wbereas  the  ublted  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
Unkn  ««— »»««««4rt  negoUattaos  en  bOateral 
oommunlcatlaas  i  tanprofemants  In  August 
1983.  and  on  July  17.  1964.  cendoded  tbe 
Ezebanse  of  NMea  Between  tbe  United 
States  of  AmerMs  and  tbe  Union  of  Soviet 
Sodallst  R^ubMes  Coooenilng  tbe  DIreet 
ConuBunleathnsllink  Upgrade  in  wliidi  the 
two  flovemmsnt^  agreed  to  add  a  fanslmnr 
capabOltj  to  the  DIreet  Onmmiinlnatloos 

TJnk; 

Whereas  the .  Oongress  endoesee  tbat 
agreement  and  ^ceoaina  wnmlttert  to  all 
possttde  measures  to  faeOltate  the  resdu- 
tkm  of  IntematMnd  crises  and  to  limit  tbe 
danser  of  conflict; 

Whereas  tbe  Secretaiy  of  Oeteoee  is  re- 
sponsHiIe  for  the  Installation,  maintenanoe, 
and  operatian  of  tbe  Direct  Ooeunnnlca- 
tions  Link  equipment  for  the  United  States; 
and 

Wbereas  tbe  Bzcbanie  of  Notes  Between 
the  United  Stated  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  SodalUt  Republics  Ooncendng  the 
Direct  Oommumoatlons  link  tlpgrade  pro- 
vides tbat  the  United  States  Ooveiuuient 
will  provide  to  t$e  Union  of  Soviet  Sodallst 
Republics,  at  ooet.  tbe  equipment  and  serv- 
ices necessary  ttf  the  Soviet  Union  part  of 
the  improved  D^eet  Oommunicatlans  Link: 
Now,  therefore,  fee  It 

Resolved  by  tM  Senate  and  Hcmte  e/Rep- 
reeentoHvee  of  tke  United  Stataa  ofAmartea 
in  Congran  utHmtird,  Tbat  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  arovide  to  tbe  Siavlet  union, 
as  provided  in  ttie  Xxebange  ad  Notea  Be- 
tween the  Utaltel  Statee  of  Amerlea  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RcpobUos  Oon- 
oeminc  the  Dllect  CoouBunleatloos  link 
Upcrade,  concluded  on  July  IT.  1964.  sudi 
equipment  and  ifervloes  as  may  be  neoessary 
to  upirade  or  9ialntain  tbe  Soviet  Union 
put  of  the  Direct  Communlcatione  link 
agreed  to  In  thie  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing betweea  the  United  States  and  tbe 


Soviet  Uaion  signed  June  99. 1969.  Tbe  Seo- 
rstsry  disll  provide  sodi  eqiilpmerit  and 
serviesB  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  cost 
thereof  to  tbe  United  States. 

SBC.  t.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
uee  any  funds  availaUe  to  tbe  Department 
of  Defense  for  tbe  procurement  of  tbe 
equipment  and  providinf  the  servioes  re- 
ferred to  In  tbe  first  section. 

(b)  Mods  leedved  from  the  Soviet  Union 
as  payment  far  sudi  equipment  and  servioes 
sbidl  be  credited  to  tbe  appropriate  account 
of  Department  tbe  of  Defense. 


Aaawtun  SscasiMiT  or  1 

WaOHngton,  DC  MarOi  25.  IMS. 
nn  reply  refer  to:  I-65/0T90T] 
Hon.  Jon  WAamm. 
aJS-Semata. 
Waiktmolam.  DC. 

Dbab  Ssmxaa  Wuokbc  Thank  jrou  for 
your  letter  <rf  Maidi  99. 1998.  requestlns  my 
on  tbe  leglslatlnn  wbicb  you  pro- 
poee  to  introduee  to  facilitate  the  upgrade 
of  the  Direct  Oommunlcations  link,  wbldi 
tbe  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet  Unioo 
agreed  to  undertake  In  an  Wvchangr  of 
Notes,  dated  July  17. 1964. 

As  Frssldent  Reagan  Indicated  at  the  ttane 
of  aisnature  (Kt  this  agreement,  the  upgrade 
of  tbe  Hotline  by  the  addition  of  a  facsimile 
capability  Is  a  modeet.  but  podtlve  atn> 
toward  i»«HMM^iiy  intematlaad  stability 
and  redndi«  tbe  risk  tbat  accident,  miscal- 
culation or  mistnterpretatlan  could  lead  to 
ccutoontatton  w  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unkm.  Tbe 
success  of  this  initiative  Is  due  In  no  small 
iHiiasiini  to  your  continued  support  and 
advice.  Tour  efforts  now.  to  ensure  the 
smooth  and  efficient  Imidementatkm  of  the 
asreement,  are  welcomed  by  an  who  believe 
tbat  It  la  critlcd  that  our  leaden  be  able  to 
ftmmnmimtT  rapidly  and  comprehensively 
In  the  event  of  crisis.  I  heartily  endorae 
your  proposed  kuMstlaii  for  this  purpose. 

I  wantaswdl  to  sssure  you  that  tbe  sale 
of  tbe  facahnlle  system  to  tbe  Soviet  Unkm 
Is  coosMent  with  US  tedindogy  transfer 
poUdes.  Prior  to  the  United  States'  propoe- 
ins  tbe  oonfignratlan  for  tbe  addition  of  a 
fansbnllf  capabfllty  to  tbe  Direct  Oommunl- 
cationa  link,  tbe  Department  of  Defense  ez- 
1  oomponcnt  proposed  fOr  that 
in  tbe  context  of  applicable  transf a- 
of  technology  regulatkms.  We  determined 
that  the  sale  of  those  components  for  this 
purpose  Is  entirely  consistent  with  current 
UJB.  law  and  pOUey  regarding  trade  with  tbe 
USSR.  Sale  of  the  quantity  of  equipment 
necessary  to  '»f  «"**«"  tbe  reUabOlty  of  the 
Soviet  part  of  the  BotUne  requires  OOCOM 
approval,  irtddi  the  UJB.  wfll  seek. 

I  want  to  underscore  for  the  Congress 
tbat  there  Is  a  great  ded  of  difference  be- 
tween sdling  the  USSR  equipment  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  improring  tbe  Direct 
OommonlGatioos  link  and  allowing  the 
Soviet  unkm  unfettered  aocem  to  UJB.  and 
Anied  high  tedUMdogy  moduets.  We  wOl 
continue  to  ensure  that  sdes  to  the  Soviet 
unkm  are  deedy  scrutinised  snd  seek  to 
ensure  tbat  only-tbose  irtilch  are  consistent 
with  our  OOCOM  obUgatkms  and  strategk; 
trade  oontroli  are  pennltted  to  go  forward. 

RiCBUm  PSKLE. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  Preddent;  I  urge 
aU  toy  ooUeagues  to  support  this  legis- 
latfam. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  my  coUeague. 
Senator  NtFinr. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Preddent.  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  ioiti  my  good  friend  and 


highly  respected  coUeague.  Senator 
Jomi  Waama  of  Virginia  in  this  legis- 
lation which  we  hope  wiU  reduce  the 
potential  for  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  legislation  that  we  intend  to  in- 
troduce wiU  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  provide  the  Soviet  Unkm. 
in  exchange  for  payment  of  costs,  such 
equipment  snd  servioes  as  are  required 
by  the  July  17. 1984  agreement 

Most  of  this  transaction  wiU  be  com- 
pleted in  the  initial  sale  of  the  aped- 
f  led  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  sales  of  services  and  addi- 
tional equipment.  Induding  omsuma- 
ble  itons.  wiU  recur  periodteally 
throughout  the  life  of  the  improved 
hoUlne. 

This  legislation  provides  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  to  use  avaU- 
able  appropriations  fOr  aU  such  trans- 
actions, and  it  shaU  be  reimbursed  by 
the  amounts  subsequently  received 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

IThder  the  timetable  a:ivldoned  by 
the  two  governments,  the  first  pieces 
of  equipment  wiU  be  deUvered  to  the 
Soviet  Union  no  later  than  June  30. 

Accordingly.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  qul^ly  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  ensure  that  there  is  no  uimec- 
essary  delay  in  the  implementation  of 
this  important  sgreement. 

We  are  espedally  plessed  that  the 
Congress  provided  the  impetus  for  this 
important  addition  to  our  Natkm's 
crisis  prevention  capabiUty. 

In  the  1983  Department  of  Defense 
Authorisation  Act.  we  directed  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  a  fuU 
snd  complete  study  and  evaluatioi  of 
posdble  initiatives  for  improving  the 
omtalnment  and  control  of  the  use  of 
nudear  weapons,  particularly  during 
crisis. 

We  spedfically  directed  that  the 
report  address,  anumg  other  measures, 
an  improved  hotline  f o-  crisis  controL 

The  concrete  improvements  to  the 
United  States/Soviet  bilatersl  crisis 
prevention  capaUUtles  induding  the 
addition  of  a  f  acdmfle  capabiUty  to 
the  hotline,  were  proposed  in'  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  April  1983  "Report 
to  the  Congress  on  IMrect  Communica- 
tions Unks  and  Other  Measures  to  Eb- 
hance  StabUlty." 

These  proposals  consistent  with  our 
objective  of  encouraging  both  coun- 
tries are  to  work  together  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  confrontation. 

Furthermore.  I  beUeve  these  im- 
provements provide  the  f oiindation  for 
the  establishment  of  the  nuclear  risk 
reduction  centers  which  we  in  the 
Congress  have  so  strongly  supported. 

We  hope  our  coUeagues  agree  that 
this  body  has  no  greater  respondbility 
than  to  reduce  the  posdbiUty  of  nude- 
ar crisis.  With  timely  passage  of  this 
bill,  we  can  take  a  very  podtive  step  in 
that,  direction  by  enabling  our  Pred- 
dent and  thie  leader  of  the  Soviet 
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Union  to  have  theae  ImprovemenU 
available  to  them  ■•  soon  as  possible. 

This  action  Is  especially  appropriate 
right  now,  as  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Unkm  embark  on  one  of  the 
most  critical  tasks  of  this  century— ne- 
gotiations to  reduce  substantially  the 
numbCT  of  strategic  and  Intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces. 

Broad  qwnsorshlp  of  this  bill  will 
demonstrate  the  strong  congressional 
consensus  of  support  for  all  passible 
measures  to  facilitate  the  resolution  of 
crisis  and  limit  the  danger  of  conflict. 

Senior  WAHim  and  I  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  support  this  measure 
with  the  same  bipartisan  spirit  and 
hope  In  which  It  Is  Introduced. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8 
a.  4M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Paasstm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Hnm]  was  added  as  a  co- 
wpoaaot  of  S.  402.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide for  qjedallaed  equipment  for  tele- 
phone service  to  certain  disabled  per- 


S.4M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BaABLBr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Habt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  452.  a  bOl  to  enact  the  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children's  Education  Act. 

%.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatcb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Aauioa]  was  added  as  a 
eosponsor  of  S.  631.  a  Mil  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

■.MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbatb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ilti.  Asuroa]  was  added  as  a 
oospmiMir  of  S.  632.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
require  a  mandatory  section  338  elec- 
tion In  hostUe  stock  takeovers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  T«4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cocmuur.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Amacws]  was  added  as  a 
eoqwosor  of  S.  744.  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Agricultiue  and  Pood  Act  of  1981 
to  provide  protection  for  agricultural 
purchasers  of  farm  products. 

auiATS  jonrr  ■saoLunoa  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Ambbbws].  the  Senator 
ttom  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou].  the  Senator 
ftom  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Doimnci).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
GoTOiil.  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs]  were  added 
as  coomnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 59.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"Naticmal  Science  Week." 

iBiATB  jomr  maaoLxmon  t4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TBuaaf  oin>.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


[Mr.  LooAi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  month  of  February  1906.  as 
"NaUonal  Black  (Afro-American)  His- 
tory Month." 


■BiAra  Jonrr  naoLunoii  tt 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskowski. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ariso- 
na  [Mr.  DiCoiiciin]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FSToal  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  87,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  July  19. 
1985.  as  "National  P.O.W./M.LA.  Rec- 
ognition Day." 


■HUTS  toan  wmoLumm  im 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dmroii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoBBH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  proclllm  October  23. 
1985,  as  "A  time  of  remembrance"  for 
all  victims  of  terrorism  throughout 
the  wortd. 


vattam  iia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohkh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fttmi  California 
[Mr.  CaAmroal  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Semite  Resolution  112.  a 
resolution  relating  to  trilateral  discus- 
sions between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  chemical 
weapons. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 39— RELATING  TO  COSTA 
RICAN  NEUTRALITY 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  foUowlng 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 


aeon.  So.  S0 

Wtaeresa  on  Hovember  ITth.  IMS,  the 
Oovemment  of  Costa  Rtes  prodalmed  that 
country't  neutrality; 

Wheresa  aucb  neutrality  enablea  Coats 
Rtes  to  mtnlmlM  ita  tDvolvement  tn  Central 
Araertes'B  conflleta,  thereby  witatnlna  do- 
meatlc  atsMltty  »»«<  democracy  ***^  enhano- 
\Bt  ita  sbiUty  to  addreaa  ita  aevere  economic 


Whsraaa  auch  neutrality  alao  enablea 
Coats  Btca  to  itlay  an  important  role  In  at- 
tempta  to  achieve  politleal  aettlementa  of 
Central  Amertaa'a  conflleta;  and 

Wbereaa  It  ia  In  the  Intereat  of  the  United 
Statea  that  CoaU  Rica  mahiUIn  lU  neutral 
atatua:  Mow,  therefore  be  It 

JtcKwlad  hv  tin  Stnatt  (Ou  Houte  of  Jtap- 
nttntaHvtt  eoneurrlmgt.  That  the  Coogreaa 
Bupporta  Coats  Riea'a  neutrality  and  uigea 
the  Prealdent  to  aopport  auch  neutrality. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  concurrent  resoluticm 
in  support  of  Costa  Rica's  announced 
policy  of  neutrality  In  Central  Ameri- 
ca's conflicts.  This  concurrent  resolu- 
tion Is  identical  to  House  Coneurroit 
Resolution  33.  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
BAam. 

Costa  Rica  announced  its  policy  of 
neutrality  on  November.  17.  1983.  It 
has  since  reaffirmed  this  policy.  The 
United  States  should  support  it. 


Costa  Rica  Is  a  nation  unique  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  has  no  amy.  It  does 
not  seek  to  protect  Itfelf  with  one. 
Rather,  in  the  turbulence  of  contem- 
porary Central  America,  Costa  Rica 
seeks  to  protect  its  vital  Interests  with 
wisdom,  not  warrlocs  and  weapons. 

This  is  no  easy  task.  There  continues 
to  be  serious  tension  on  the  Costa 
Rica-Nlcaragua  border.  The  reomt  in- 
cident at  the  Costa  Rlcan  Embassy  in 
Managua  Is  well-known. 

I  take  a  bai^  seat  to  no  one  In  my 
support  for  Costa  Rica,  my  sympathy 
for  the  delicacy  of  Its  situation  and  my 
desire  to  see  Costa  Rica  continue  as  a 
secure  and  sovereign  nation  following 
its  Independent  course  in  Central 
America.  Therefore  I.  too.  am  con- 
cerned about  tensions  between  Costa 
Rica  and  its  nelghbon. 

But  there  are  some  in  this  country 
who  are  willing  to  let  their  coneein  for 
tenskms  between  Costa  Rlea  and  Nica- 
ragua override  their  peroeptlonB  of 
Costa  Rica's  position  and  Intentions 
regarding  Central  America's  oonfllets. 
Costa  Rlea  has  announced  It  Intends 
to  be  neutraL  The  United  Cttates 
should  take  Costa  Rlea  at  Its  word. 
The  United  States  should  supprat  that 
small  nation  In  this  wise  decision.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  131— WITH 
RESPECT  TO  PROPOSALS  FOR 
MUTUAL  AND  VXRIFEABIJ: 
MORATORIA  ON  CERTAIN  AC- 

TivrruBB  mvoLviNO  nucijiar 

WEAPONS 

Mr.   HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kbut)  submitted  the  foUowlng  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
&Rai.l» 


Wbereaa  the  oontlnulnc  nuclear  arma  taoe 
poaea  a  grave  threat  to  the  aurvival  of  the 
human  apedea; 

Wbereaa  the  Oovemment  of  tbe  United 
Statea  and  the  Oovemment  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to  reaume  negotlationa 
on  the  oontrol  of  nuclear  weapona  and 

Wbereaa  tbe  Senate  fully  sopporta  the  ef- 
f  orta  of  the  Rcacan  Administration  to  enter 
Into  negotlationa  with  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  objective  of 
brbiging  a  bait  to  tbe  nudear  sima  race; 

Whereas  the  aueeiaa  of  upcoming  diplo- 
matic eff orta  may  depend  on  the  wllllngneaa 
of  both  the  Oovemment  of  tbe  United 
Statea  and  tbe  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conafcler  and  Implement  bold  and 
creative  meaaurea  to  facilitate  the  negotla- 
tiona of  araia  oontrol  agreementa: 

Wbereaa  Prealdent  Kennedy  In  IMS  chal- 
lenged the  iBovlet  Union  to  a  mutual  mora- 
torium on  the  testing  of  nuclear  ezploalve 
devloea  in  the  atmoapbere.  aeCttng  the  atage 
for  the  rapid  completion  of  the  limited  Nu- 
dear Test  Ban  Treaty— the  fltat  major 
breakthnNigb  In  United  Statea  Soviet  arma 
control  negotlationa; 

Wbereaa  the  United  Statea  ia  currently 
obaerving  a  moratorium  on  the  teating  of 
antl-aatelllte    weapona   agalnat   objecta   In 
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Whereas  a  temporary  mofatortum  on 
sciapfliii  tsattngland  deployment,  agreed  to 
by  both  tbe  Ui«ted  Statea  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  would  pitmote  early  ptngraaa  in  up- 
coming amis  control  negotiations  snd  pro- 
vide sn  atmoapbere  condudve  to  the  eondu- 
aton  of  a  mutually  bcnefldal  agreeaMnt:  and 

Wbovaa  auebi  mutual  montotla  are  en- 
tirely ooadatentl  with  tbe  naHsnsI  aecoilty 
objeettvea  of  the  United  Statea  and  would  In 
no  way  JeopardlK  necwiar 
of  American  atibtegle  nudear  fc 
therefore,  be  It 

RMolved.  Ttut  (a)  tai  ocder  to  fSdUtate 
tbe  upcoming  negotlationa  for  a  conprdien- 
alve  halt  to  the  uma  race,  it  ia  the  aenae  of 
the  Senate  tbat  the  Prealdent  diould  tamne- 
dlately  prapoae  'to  tbe  Oovemment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  a  i^utual  and  vertlflabie  mora- 
torium, of  limited  duration,  on  tbe  flight- 
testing  and  deployment  of  new  atrategle  bal- 
UsUe  mtaallea.  o«  on  the  detonattoB  of  nude- 
ar exidoalve  dev^ea.  or  both. 

(b)  It  la  furthfer  tbe  aenae  of  tbe  Senate 
that  tbe  Prteldrtit  abouM  cootlnne  to  main- 
tain the  exlBtlng  moratorium  on  the  teating 
of  antleatenitelwespoaa  agalnat  obJeeU  In 
apace  unleaa  and  untO— 

(1)  the  0«WMimient  of  tbe  Soviet  Iftiloo 
auch  leatlng  of  an  anti  satellite 


weapon;  or 

(2)  the  Ooverbment  of  tbe  Soviet  Ubkn 
refuaea  to  praeaM  with  further  negotlationa 
aimed  at  achieving  a  f oraial  agreement  on 
anU-aatelllte  weSpooa. 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Bhall 
tranamlt  a  eopit  of  thia  cuueuiTent  reaoiu- 
tlon  to  the  Prailent. 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President:  Senator 
Knar  and  I  Join  our  coUeagnea  In  the 
Senate,  and  lUp  Americana.  In  applaud- 
ing the  eff <»ti  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  enikge  the  Sovlei  Union  In 
a  negotlatkw  to  halt  the  nudear 
arms  race.  We  commend  both  tbe 
Reagan  admttlstratlon  and  the  Oov- 
emment of  Vt^  Soviet  Unkm  for  agree- 
ing to  ^JffwiH'WM  on  the  entire  range 
of  arms  control  issues  including  stra- 
tegic and  theater  nuclear  weapons, 
and  weapons  Ih  space. 

We  know  ftpm  experience,  however, 
that  negotlatiinis  carry  with  them  no 
guarantee  of  ka  early  sucee«.  Recent 
efforts  at  aims  contnd— undertaken 
with  the  bdit  of  intentions— have 
failed  to  ooBirtraln  significantly  the 
growth  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
strategic  arsenals.  If  history  is  a  guide, 
the  road  ahead  wiU  be  iong  and  ditfl- 
cult— espedalnr  given  the  extremely 
broad  scope  of  the  arms  control  talks. 

We  believe  the  suooe«  of  the 
Geneva  negoUatiods  may  well  deiwnd 
on  the  wUlingness  of  both  sides  to 
break  with  convention  and  undoiake 
bolder  and  more  creative  initiatives— 
to  demcmstrale  together  and  unparal- 
leled commltiOent  to  ending  the  nude- 
ar arms  race. 

We  believe  the  resolutl«i  we  are  in- 
troducing to(feiy  will  dramatically  im- 
prove the  proKiects  for  sucoeas  In  the 
negotiations  lii  Geneva.  Our  reaolutlon 
calls  upon  Prisldent  Reagan  to  contin- 
ue the  existing  moratorium  on  the 
testing  of  ant^telllte  weaptms  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrates 
equal  restral4t  It  also  pnvioaes  that 


the  Soviet  Government  omsider  addi- 
tional, mutual  moratoria,  of  limited 
duimtton.  on  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 
and  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  explosive 
devices. 

TlMse  pnq>osed  moratoria  are  de- 
signed to  inovide  impetus  for  early 
success  at  the  arms  oontrol  talks— 
without  Jeopardizing  our  national  se- 
curity. They  are  intended  to  create  an 
atmo9here  condudve  to  achieving  a 
meaningful  arms  ocmtrol  accord,  and 
to  give  the  negotiators  in  Geneva  an 
instrument  they  will  deqierately  need 
to    craft    an    agreement— additional 

tintm. 

Our  endeavors  in  the  past  have  too 
often  allowed  technology  to  outpace 
diplomacy.  In  1972.  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  limit 
multiple  warhead  missiles— and  while 
both  sides  talked  on.  the  number  of 
warheads  grew  by  the  thoussnds.  We 
have  talked  for  years  about  limiting 
cruise  missiles,  and  how  they  are  up- 
pearing  by  the  thousands.  If  we  con- 
tinue with  business  as  usual,  there  will 
be  other  new  weapons  to  multiply  by 
the  thouaands  and  outrun  our  ability 
to  limit  them. 

To  break  this  pattern,  we  need  to 
provide  negotiators— on  both  sides- 
time  to  agree  on  constraints  on  new 
weaptMM  technologies  before  those 
technologies  proliferate  beyond  our 
oontroL  The  moratoria  we  have  pro- 
posed would  give  negotiators  that 
time. 

Moreover,  we  believe  selected,  limit- 
ed moratoria  can  help  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  confidence  and  hope. 
Moi^oria  can  act  as  catalysts  for  suc- 
cess In  this  round  of  arms  control 
talks. 

Moratoria  can  woi^.  They  have 
before.  In  1963,  President  Kennedy 
challenged  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
mutual  halt  to  the  testing  of  nudear 
exploatves  In  the  atmosphere.  The 
Soviet  Unkm  followed  his  lead  and  a 
cyde  of  confrontation  and  crisis  was 
htciua.  Within  months,  our  two  na- 
tions had  signed  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty— the  first  major  breakthrough 
ta  United  States-Soviet  arms  control 
eff  rata. 

Like  the  moratorium  in  1963.  our 
proposals  are  intended  as  a  prelude 
to— not  a  substitute  for— a  negotiated 
arms  oontrol  agreement  We  believe  a 
commitment  to  mutual  restraint  coin- 
ddent  with  the  resumption  of  arms 
control  talks  will  serve  as  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  both  sides'  commit- 
ment to  end  the  nudear  arms  race. 
and  will  pave  the  way  for  a  meaning- 
ful arms  oontrol  accord. 

Mr.  Presklent,  these  initiatives  are 
entirely  consistent  with  UJS.  national 
security  objectives.  They  are  intended 
to  be  both  mutual  and  verifiable,  and 
omtlngent  on  positive  Soviet  action. 
The  United  States  ^ould  not.  and 
should  not.  continue  to  demonstrate 


restraint  ih  the  absense  of  an  immedi- 
ate Soviet  response.  The  United  States 
Is  strong  enough  to  take  the  first  st^. 
but  we  are  also  realistic  enou^li  to  con- 
tinue only  if  the  Soviets  respoad  to 
our  lead. 

The  moratoria  we  have  proposed  on 
nuclear  testing  and  new  ballistic  mis- 
siles are  intended  to  be  of  limited  du- 
ration. They  would  in  no  way  compro- 
mise the  T3A  prerogative  to  modernise 
our  strategic  arsenal  in  the  future, 
should  we  fall  to  achieve  comprehen- 
sive reductions  and  limitations 
through  formal  negotiations. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  at  this  time  one 
new  ICBM  and  one  new  SLBM  that 
would  be  direcUy  affected  by  a  mora- 
torium. Either  aide's  efforts  to  proceed 
with  flight-testing  and  deployment  of 
these  missUes  would  be  constrained  for 
the  duratiim  of  the  agreonent. 

Neither  nation  has  yet  to  develop  an 
antisatelllte  system  which  can  credibly 
threaten  the  vital  military  and  early 
warning  satellites  of  the  other  side. 
Continuing  the  implidt  moratorium 
on  the  testing  of  ASAT  weapcms  would 
stabilize  both  sides  at  their  i»esent  ca- 
pabilities, and  would  allow  negotiators 
time  to  complete  a  formal  agreement 
to  prevent  an  uncontrolled  conq>eU- 
tion  In  ASAT  capabilities. 

If  both  nations  agree  to  a  limited 
halt  on  the  testing  of  nudear  explo- 
sive devices,  the  development  of  new 
nudear  warheads  would  be  f orstalled 
in  the  short  term— Imposing  a  some- 
what greater  burden  on  the  Soviet 
Uni<m  because  of  its  more  vigorous  un- 
derground testing  program. 

In  eadi  of  these  areas  the  United 
States  can  oiter  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  without 
any  unilateral  concessions,  and  with- 
out Jeopardizing  national  seciulty  in- 
terests. 

BCr.  President,  the  resumption  of 
United  States-Soviet  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations has  brought  a  renewed 
sense  of  hope  to  this  country  and  the 
world.  But  we  must  not  confuse  hope 
with  results.  If  we  sre  to  break  with 
the  failures  of  the  past,  we  will  need 
truly  courageous  leadership— in  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  believe— in  spite  of  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  nudear  arsenals  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  last  two  decades— that  it 
is  still  within  our  power  to  take  the 
initiative,  to  chart  a  different  course, 
and  to  brtag  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
armsracejg 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Kennedy  asked  the  Soviet 
Union  to  agree  to  a  mutual  halt  to  nu- 
dear wewons  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
in  1963.  he  made  it  possible  for-^ioth 
nations  to  condude  a  treaty  which 
ended  such  tests.  That  act  of  political 
courage  and  creativity  demonstrated 
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tlut  it  is  poMible  to  stop  the  nudewr 
arms  nee.  if  we  have  the  will  to  break 
the  relentless  cycle  of  produdns.  test- 
Inc  and  deployinc  weapons  merely  be- 
cause we  have  the  ability  to  do  so,  and 
not  because  it  is  in  the  kmt-tenn  secu- 
rity interest  of  the  United  States. 

Today.  I  Join  Senator  Ha>t  in  q>on- 
soring  a  resolution  by  which  the 
Senate  declares  its  support  for  a  tem- 
porary moratorium  on  the  testing  and 
deployment  of  new  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  and  of  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices, as  well  as  cmtinuing  our  current 
moratoriimi  on  the  testing  of  antisat- 
ellite  weapons  against  objects  in  mace. 

This  resolutlOD  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  such  a  moratorium  as  a  pre- 
lude to  concluding  appropriate  arms 
ocmtrol  agreements  in  Oeneva. 

A  moratorium  would  contribute  to 
each  of  the  four  goals  which  Secretary 
of  State  Oeorge  Shults  has  qpedfied 
as  our  objects  in  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions: The  promotion  of  strategic  sta- 
bility, arms  reductions,  equality,  and 
verifiability. 

A  mutual  moratorium  would  accom- 
plish strategic  stability,  because  today 
neither  side  has  an  incentive  to  pre- 
empt or  strike  first  in  a  crisis.  As  I 
think  the  administration  would  con- 
cede, we  have  parity  today  and  the 
United  States  retains  the  ability  to 
reduce  the  Soviet  Union  to  rubble  and 
ash  should  we  be  subjected  to  a  sur- 
prise first  strike  of  any  kind.  Both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  a  new  ICBM  and  SLBII  that 
would  be  affected  by  a  moratorium, 
and  neither  side  would  be  left  in  a  po- 
sition of  strategic  inferiority  by  a 
mutual  moratorium. 

Secretary  of  State  Shults  has  said 
that  U.S.  arms  control  proposals  rep- 
resent a  historic  and  systematic  effort 
to  reduce  the  levels  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons substantially,  rather  than  to 
merely  legitimise  their  increase. 

An  obvious  first  step  to  making  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  nuclear 
stockpUe  of  both  sides  is  to  prevent 
new  deployments  that  would  add  to 
the  stockpile.  A  mutual  moratorium 
would  accomplish  this.  Secretary 
Shults  and  our  Geneva  negotiators 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  having  a  fixed  level  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides  without  having 
to  wmry  about  responding  to  planned 
increases.  This  would  make  it  far 
easier  for  our  negotiators  to  ocmdude 
a  treaty  leading  to  substantial  reduc- 
tlmis. 

The  third  objective,  of  equality,  is 
also  served  by  a  mutual  moratoriiun. 
As    Secretary    Shults    has    recently 


Soviet  atnteglc  power  ia  centered  on  it* 
land-lieMd  mlHile  force.  American  atrstatie 
power  li  nyted  ant  our  triad  of  land-beaed 
mkiflTT.  aidKnarinea  and  bomben.  A  mutual 
moralorium  wlU  pwenrc  the  balance  be- 
tween   tfaeee    equivalent,    if    aaaymmetric. 


foceaa  while  netoUationa  on  rcductlona  con- 
tinue. 

Finally,  a  mutual  moratorium  wlU 
promote  verifiability.  As  Secretary 
Shults  I 


All  our  eff  orta  to  raaolve  tbe  many  eoaiitU- 
cated  taauea  of  ataMllty.  reducUona  and 
equality  wUl  cone  to  naugbt  In  tbe  abeence 
of  effective  means  of  verification. 


This  moratorium  will  help  preserve 
the  mutual  ability  of  both  nations  to 
verify  any  arms  control  agreements 
negotiated,  because  it  will  help  pre- 
serve the  invulnerability  of  our  satel- 
Utes. 

Satellites  are  the  foundation  of  our 
national  technical  means.  Without 
them,  I  don't  know  how  we  could  ef- 
fectively verify  our  arms  control  agree- 
ments. For  this  reason,  among  others. 
It  is  extremely  Important  that  we  ooo- 
dude  a  treaty  limiting  ASAT's  with 
the  Soviet  Unkm. 

This  legislaUon,  calling  an  the  Presi- 
dent to  mgage  in  such  a  mutual  mora- 
torium, wUl  help  keep  the  door  open 
to  such  an  agreement. 

In  ooaduskm.  Mr.  President,  the 
moratorium  intqMMed  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  pranote  each  of  the  objec- 
tives described  by  Secretary  Shultc  as 
the  goals  of  our  arms  talks  in  Geneva. 

For  that  reason,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  this  Senate  demonstrate  its 
support  for  the  arms  control  objec- 
tives set  forth  by  Secretary  Shults  by 
passing  this  sense  of  the  Senate.* 


NOnCBS  OF  HEARINGS 

auBOOMmnss  oa  ruauc  uuna, ) 
w«TB^  AMD  ixaouBca  oomBrrATiox 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
bef(»«  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conamation  on  Monday,  April 
29.  IMM.  in  Washington.  DC.  The  sub- 
committee will  receive  testimony  on 
the  following  bills: 

&  48S  and  HJi.  1186.  to  amend  tbe  act  ea- 
tabllahlns  tbe  Petrified  Foreat  National 
FariL 

&  543  and  HJt.  ISTS,  to  'Trfrtr**  tbe  wil- 
deroeaa  In  the  Point  Reyea  Mattooal  8«a- 
abore  in  California  aa  tbe  PbllUp  Burton 
WOdemeaa. 

&  444.  to  amend  the  Alaaka  Native  Clalma 
Settlement  Act 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-S68,  DIrkaen  Saute  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC,  at  10  ajn.  Those 
wishing  to  testify  should  ccmtact  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Re- 
served Water  and  Resource  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  roan  8D-308, 
Diiksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ingUm,  DC  20510,  phone  (302)  234- 
0613.  Those  wishing  to  testify  should 
sign  up  no  later  than  Thursday,  April 
2S.  1086. 

Because  of  the  number  of  witnesses 
expected  to  testify,  oral  testimony  will 


be  limited  to  5  minutes  per  witness. 
Written  statements  may  be  longer. 
Witnesses  may  be  placed  in  panels, 
and  are  requested  to  submit  25  copies 
of  their  testimony  34  hours  in  advance 
of  the  hearing,  and  50  copies  on  the 
day  of  the  hearing. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mr.  Tony  Bevlnetto  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  (303)  334-5161. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


8UFPIXMENTAL  AFFROFRIA- 

TIONS    TO    PROVIDE    URGENT 
RELIEF  TO  ISRAEL 


INOUTE  AMENDMENT  NO.  SO 

(Ordered  to  lie  oo  the  table.) 
Mr.  INOUTE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  a  measure  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  for  urgent  relief  to 
Israel:  as  follows: 

aaiNicnoaoe 


TO 

to  the 


of  tbe 


For  payment 
Tieaiuij  such  suma  aa  may  be 
but  not  mora  than  M,961,«W.flg»,  whkdi 
suma  ahaU  be  used  to  relmburae  the  Federal 
Finandnc  Bank  for  the  adjustaaent  of  inter- 
est rates  eliaraed  on  finaiwing  guaranteed 
under  aeetlon  M  of  tbe  Anna  Bipoct  Oon- 
tnd  Act  for  brad  puisuant  to  sgreementi 
entered  Into  pctor  to  tbe  date  of  anaetoMnt 
of  this  aeettaa,  notwttbstandint  sectiaa  10 
of  PX.  n-tn  at  any  other  provlrton  of  law: 
ProoMMl  lliat  tbe  Federal  Plnanrlng  Bank 
aball  adjust  tbe  rate  of  tntereat  on  such  fl- 
nanrlns  to  five  percent  per  annum,  notwitb- 
■tanrting  any  other  provkian  of  law. 

•  Mr.  moUTE.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  current  praetloes  of  the 
Senate,  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Rnoao 
of  today's  uiof,efidings  the  text  of  an 
amendmoit  which  I  Intend  to  Intro- 
duce when  the  Senate  moves  to  ooosld- 
eration  of  fiscal  year  1085  supplonen- 
tal  appropriations  to  provide  extraor- 
dinary assistance  to  IsraeL 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  no  longer  orders  the  printing 
of  proposed  amendments  as  separate 
documents;  rather  such  proposed 
amendments  are  published  in  the  Con- 
aassioNAL  Rkoio. 

I  will,  of  course,  offer  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  my  amendment  when  it  is 
introduced.  For  the  moment,  I  wish  to 
assure  Members  that  this  amendment 
does  not  cancel  or  forgive  the  repay- 
ment of  debt  by  IsraeL  Under  my  pro- 
posal, Israel  will  repay  every  penny  of 
principal  that  it  has  borrowed  from 
the  United  States  in  military  loans. 

What  my  proposal  will  do  is  to 
reduce  the  cmerous  future  debt  btirdoi 
faced  by  Israel  by  reducing  the  inter- 
est rate  on  existing  loans  from  the 
present  weighted  interest  rate  of  13  to 
5  percent.  That  is  the  interest  rate  the 
United  States  now  charges  on  military 
loans   under   the   concessional   ncs 
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Program  to  coi^tries  in  "conomlf  dif- 
ficulty. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  over  the  next  sev- 
eral wedcs  MenflMrs  will  become  tmma- 
iar  with  my  amjendment  mmi  raise  any 
questions  thati  they  might  have  In 
order  that  I  ^Ight,  in  torn,  address 
these  questions  I  when  I  move  to  intro- 
duce this  ameniiment 

What  I  wlshlo  make  dear  today  is 
that  this  amenAnent  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  Incregsing  foreign  aid  totals. 
It  simply  requli^  that  funds  be  appro- 
priated to  mmhmsaf,e  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasuif  for  foregone  tnterest 
payments.  Under  the  tenns  of  the 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  Istfll  ocdleet  86.4  billion 
in  interest  on  outstaadinc  FMB  loaiM 


to  IsraeL  The 
interest  eqv 
pr 

quired  by 
the  current 


would  fnego 
It  to  the  amount  ap- 
is, the  amoont  re- 
law  to  "buy  down" 
rate  to  tbe  pro- 
posed S-peroent  interest  It  is  current- 
ly estimated  th^t  the  amount  in  tore- 
gone  interest  piyments  would  be  ap- 
proximately 83.8  billlon.9 


ADDITIONiL  STATEMENTS 


THE  APARTHEID  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  WALLOF.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senaite  passed  a  resolution 
on  apartheid  tqat  was  peraidous  be- 
cause of  its  hypocrisy.  It  left  Senators 
the  sole  choioa  of  condemning  me 
form  of  evfl  as  If  it  were  the  only  in- 
stance of  Its  kln^  in  the  world.  Clearly, 
it  is  not,  and  dektly  some  that  are  tar 
worse  exist,  ign^ired  by  the  fashiona- 
ble ignonuice  or  double  standard  of 
one  for  the  lr«n  Curtain  tyrannies, 
which  is  nonexistent,  and  (»e  for 
allies  which  Is  tokal  and  persistent. 

I  regret  that  this  resolution  was  not 
open  to  amendment  Had  it  been.  I 
would  have  ivtiboeed  an  amendment 
to  make  it  aivdx  first  and  foremost  to 
the  Soviet  Unloti. 

This  is  not  an!  argimient  that  apart- 
hdd  is  good  or  that  we  oui^t  to  be 
anything  but  opposed  to  it.  This  is  an 
argumoit  agata^  hypocrisy,  double 
standards,  jvef erring  the  worse  to  the 
better,  and  imeqwnsible  posturing. 
Look  at  pages  1119  through  1135  of 
the  State  Depaiiment  Annual  Report 
on  Human  Ri^ts  Practloea.  These 
pages  deal  wl^  the  Soviet  Union. 
Compare  them  irtth  the  similar  pages 
on  South  Afric^  and  ask,  in  which 
country  is  the  acope  and  quantity  of 
abuses  greator?  "tliere  is  no  doubt  that 
South  Africa's  gnequal  treatment  of 
its  black  majMl^  isnot  in  the  same 
league  as  the  Soviet  Union's  onif  oimly 
totalitarian  treal|ment  of  all  its  pe<9le. 

Let  us  compare,  category  by  catego- 
ry. 

9M  or  MOVBoar 

Every  Soviet  dtlzen  must  carry  an 
internal     passport,     no     excq)tlons. 


South  Africa  is  abolishing  a  very  limit- 
ed, and  seldom  enforced  version  of 
that  practice. 

We  know  about  the  Soviet  Gulag, 
the  Infamous  slave  labor  camps.  They 
dot  that  vast  country  like  a  cancer. 
Some  4  mHlitni  people  are  in  them. 
Where  are  the  Gulags  of  South 
Africa? 

BIUTALITT 

We  know  about  the  routine  use  of 
Soviet  psychiatric  hoqiitals  to  drug 
and  drive  dissidents  out  of  their 
minds.  Where  are  they  in  South 
Africa?  We  know  that  the  South  Afri- 
can pidloe  have  killed  perhaps  hun- 
dreds. I  diallenge  Senator  Knniiinr  to 
compare  this  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
starvation  of  the  Ukraine,  where  per- 
haps mfflkms  died.  The  murder  of 
whole  ethnic  groups,  like  the  Che- 
chens, and  the  Soviet  Unl<m's  geno- 
cide, even  as  we  speak,  in  Af  ghantotan. 
LABoa  unoirs 

South  Africa  has  free  labor  unions. 
Tbe  Soviet  Union  does  not.  Why  does 
Senator  Ksmnor  gpend  his  time  rail- 
ing against  South  Africa? 

UtIGIOIl 

We  have  recently  received  and  hon- 
ored In  this  country  Bishop  Tutu,  a 
ivomlnent  deric  from  South  Africa 
who  Is  an  outspoken  oppcment  of 
apartheid,  and  who.  as  such,  has  risen 
within  Us  country's  church  hierarchy. 
Where  is  the  Soviet  Union's  Bishop 
Tutu? 


The  South  African  Government 
knows  that  everything  it  does  will  be 
scrutiniaed  by  Its  own  free  press.  If  we 
want  to  know  the  situation  in  South 
Africa,  we  need  but  get  on  the  phone 
to  one  of  their  newspwers.  or  talk  to 
our  own  oorreqxmdents.  who  live 
freely  there.  Wha«  is  the  free  press  in 
the  Soviet  Union?  Why  does  Senator 
KEMmEUY  spend  his  energies  against 
South  Africa  rather  than  against  the 
Soviet  Unkm? 


If  we  wish  to  argue  with  South 
Africa,  we  can  talk,  people  to  people. 
But  when  we  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  dealing  exduslvely  with 
lifelong  enemies  in  the  Politburo. 


Black  people  are  fighting  to  get  into 
South  Africa.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
has  to  emply  a  half  million  border 
guards,  dov.  and  mines  to  keep  people 
in. 

So  why  does  Senator  Kkhhxot 
prefer  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  Senator's  amendment  also  pro- 
vides an  exemption  for  vehicles  used 
for  commuting  if  first,  less  than  35 
percent  is  listed  as  personal  use.  and 
two.  If  the  cnnmutlng  vehide  is  re- 
quired by  the  employer  for  bonlf  Ide 
business  purposes  a  proposition  that 
reduces  funds  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
by  81  billion. 


This  not  only  adds  to  the  defldt.  but 
opens  a  new  area  for  possiUe  abuse. 

Decisions  such  as  this— that,  if 
passed,  create  further  defldt  growth 
and  settle  the  concerns  of  many— do 
not  stop  with  quotions  of  taxation. 

I  voted  to  provide  omtlnued,  limited 
unemployment  benefits  for  those  cur- 
rently covered  under  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  [FSCl.  I  could 
not  support,  however,  other  measures 
to  provide  even  greater  benefits,  but  at 
a  cost  of  hundreds  of  mmimis  of  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  not  that  I  don't  care  deeply  over 
Uie  problems  of  our  unemployed.  But 
our  first  priority  must  be  to  reduce  the 
defidt.  A  measure  that  can  provide 
strong  eocmomic  growth,  Icmg-term 
price  stability,  lowered  interest  rates, 
and  strong  employment  growth— our 
ultimate  goaL 

Only  after  we  do  the  best  we  can  on 
reducing  the  defldt  and  measuring  the 
benefits,  should  we  turn  to  addltl<nial 
safety-net  funds,  such  as  new  suivle- 
mental  unemployment  numeys. 

When  we  focus  on  many  of  these 
issues  alone,  we  tend  to  overlook  the 
more  important  concern  at  hand— that 
of  an  overly  complex  Federal  tax 
system  and  tiie  demand  this  year  for 
tax  reform. 

Do  we  continue  to  deal  with  issues 
on  a  irteoemeal  basis  that  create  addi- 
tional imbalances  within  our  tax 
syston?  Or  do  we  reform  our  tax 
syston  in  a  comprehensive  reform 
that  eliminates  the  need  for  a  crazy 
quilt  of  tax  exemi>tlons  and  deduc- 
tions? 

I  suggest  the  latter.* 


ADEQUATE  CONTEMPORANEOUS 
RECORDKKEPING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS/FEDERAL  SUFFLEBOaf- 
TAL  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
woric  to  find  a  responsible  and  fail  so- 
lution to  the  overly  burdenscmie  ade- 
quate contemporaneous  recordke^ing 
requirements  for  automobOes,  trucks, 
and  other  listed  property,  we  must 
continually  keep  in  mind  that  these 
requirements  were  established  to  cor- 
rect abuses. 

With  the  many  issues  facing  Con- 
gress, decisions  are  sometimes  hasUly 
made,  with  unintended  mistakes  fol- 
lowing. While  attempting  to  correct 
the  abuses  under  business-use  vehides, 
we  created  unfair  treatment  to  many 
we  intended  not  to  impact.  After  cor- 
recting these  unintended  mistakes,  we 
must  go  back  and  more  narrowly 
pursue  those  abuses  we  initially  in- 
tended to  correct  Further,  we  must 
continually  remind  ourselves  of  the 
continued  growth  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  rise 
to  support  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Finance  Committee  con- 
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oernlnc  the  repeal  of  Mlequate  con- 
temporaneous recordkeeplnc  for 
mixed  bustnesB/penmal  use  automo- 
bUea. 

Furthermore.  I  And  the  narrow  ex- 
inptintM  wOTked  out  to  exclude  deliv- 
ery trucks,  buses,  marked  and  un- 
marked police  and  Are  vehicles,  ambu- 
lances and  hearses  from  recordkeeping 
requirements  and  taxable  income  for 
personal  use  an  excellent  solution. 

The  recommendations  meet  the  tests 
of  fairness,  good  public  policy  and  re- 
straint from  those  decisions  that 
create  new  deficit  pressures. 

With  these  three  critical  tesU  in 
iwind.  I  find  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  respected  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming unaoccvtable.  This  ammdment 
not  only  covers  the  important  ele- 
ments of  the  Finance  Committee  rec- 
ommendations, but  goes  much  further. 
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TURKirrS  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
POUCIES 


•  Mr.  snCON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Mayor  Harold  Washington,  of  Chi- 
cago, met  with  the  Turkish  Prime 
Minister.  One  of  the  topics  the  mayor 
raised  with  the  Prime  Minister  was  his 
concern,  which  many  of  us  share, 
about  some  of  Turkey's  human  rights 
policies.  Following  his  meeting,  the 
mayor  released  a  thoughtful  state- 
ment abut  the  effect  of  preseat  XJJS. 
policies  toward  Turkey.  I  ask  that  the 
mayor's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo. 
The  statement  follows: 
STATiMsn  or  Matos  Hasold  WuHnraioa 
I  met  this  momlnc  with  the  Turkish 
Prime  Itinister.  Turcot  Onl.  after  consults- 
tlon  with  leadtnc  Chlcsco  dtlwiia  of  Greek 
beritace.  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  prime  minister  with  a  letto'  ex- 
pfcaUnc  our  ooncem  about  human  richta  in 
hla  country.  ^,.  _.    , 

I  have  a  Ions -ctandinc  public  record  of  op- 
positlan  to  mllltary  aid  for  Turkey  and 
■haie  the  oonoem  of  many  for  the  human 
rishU  abuaea  In  that  country. 

In  rcaponae  to  Amneaty  Intemational'i 
^—p.iy.  to  abdlah  torture.  I  appealed  to 
the  Prime  Minister  to  limit  the  Inoommunl- 
n^  and  extended  nature  of  detention  In 
those  piuvlncca  stfll  undo'  martial  law.  And 
In  response  to  our  Greek  constituency  I  re- 
quested that  lie  use  his  good  ofUoes  to  teinc 
about  a  Just  settlement  In  Cyprus,  removlnc 
Turkish  military  personnel  and  allowlnc 
ethnic  Greek  refttceea  to  return  to  tbdr 
homes;  that  he  ivevent  persecution  of 
ethnic  Greek  dtlaeiM  of  his  country  and  in 
particular  protect  the  Greek  Orthodox  Pa- 
triarehate  in  Istanbul:  and  that  he  work  for 
an  impro¥ement  In  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

I  am  coneemed  that  Turkey  continues  to 
refuse  to  Indicate  the  wliereabouts  of  the 
American  dtlsens  and  the  l.MW  Greek  Cyp- 
rioU  who  were  taken  by  the  Turklah  army 
fn»  Cyprus  over  10  years  aco. 

Nearby.  In  Michigan  for  example,  a 
mother  and  father  would  like  to  know  If 
their  SOD  to  langutahlnc  In  a  Turkish  prison, 
or  was  thk  dilld  executed  with  a  iun  and 
bullet  provided  by  the  Amerlran  taxpayers? 
I  am  conoemed  that  the  Turkish  Presi- 
dent recently  called  tar  Israel  to  withdraw 


from  Jerusalem,  accused  Israel  of  msMSr 
erlnc  dtlsens  In  the  Sabim  and  Satllla  Pales- 
tinian camps,  called  upon  other  Arab  na- 
tkxa  for  an  "Islamic  Strateiy  Against 
Israel"  last  year,  and  refused  to  allow  Amer- 
ican planes  to  overfly  Turkey  in  support  of 
IsraeL 

I  am  concerned  that  Turkey  Is  alienating 
our  life  long  allies,  the  people  of  Greeoe.  by 
continuing  Its  military  occupation  of  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus.  frsQuently  violating 
Greek  air  space,  threatening  Greek  Islands 
by  displaying  American  military  aid  oppo- 
site their  ooasU  rather  than  the  other  aide 
of  the  country  opposite  Russia  for  which 
the  aki  was  Intended,  forcing  Greece  te 
withdraw  from  the  NATO  war  games  be- 
fS^Mt  of  Turkish  liwitti—*-  that  a  Greek 
HI*™!,  which  Turkey  said  it  wants,  would  be 
left  out  of  the  military  exercises. 

In  parttealar.  I  am  concerned  that  Turkey 
finrtiP'—  to  practice  torture  and  Imprison- 
ment for  political  bellefk.  I  am  coneemed 
that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  in  Is- 
tanbul—Tlie  Vatican  of  the  malor  world- 
wide religion— has  been  farced  Iqr  Turkish 
Law  to  [Vgrnrrf**  Into  ruin.  Turlbah  lepres 
sk»  of  Greeks  living  in  Turkey  has  caused 
iao.000  Greeks  living  In  Istanbul  In  IMS  to 
dwindle  te  4.500  people  today.  This  fofdng 
out  of  Greek  dtlsens  coupled  with  a  Turk- 
ish restrtctkm  that  only  Turkish  bom 
Greeks  can  attend  the  country's  finest 
Greek  Orthodox  Theotogteal  Seminary 
fatMf^  a  closing  of  that  renewed  Instttution. 
I  am  concerned  that  Turkey  woods  $aoo 
miiiim  a  year  te  maintain  Turklah  troops 
occupying  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  as  American  Taxpayers,  would 
the  Turktab  troops  still  be  In  Cyprus  If  hun- 
dretk  of  mlllioni  of  American  dollars  were 
not  going  to  Turkey  each  year? 

I  can  assure  you  that  If  that  $1  billion  of 
aid  were  going  to  the  dty  of  Chkago.  none 
of  that  money  would  be  used  to  militarily 
occupy  another  country,  or  to  violate  the 
moot  basic  human  righte  of  our  own  people. 
I  concur  with  my  Greek  friends  that  before 
Turkey  Is  granted  American  aid,  that  nation 
must  completely  alter  those  policies  that 
violate  human  ri^ta.  and  above  aO  bring 
about  a  just  sotutkm  for  Cyprus  and  cease 
Its  perseeutton  of  the  ecumenical  patriarch- 
ate. 

There  is  no  room  In  the  Wth  century  for 
above  mentioned  praetioeo.  The  American 
puUie  and  private  sector  does  not  want  to 
be  part  of  it.* 


tlons  are  similar  to  the  legislation  Sen- 
ator BuMPSM  and  I  have  introduced. 
S.  408.  which  is  now  sponsored  by  23 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  FUmnkopfs  letter  to 
the  atr^***  executives  of  the  RNC 
and  the  positi<Hi  statement  of  the 
RNC  small  bustneas  advisory  councU 
be  printed  in  the  Raooxo. 

The  "'■**^«'-  follow: 


RVUBUCAS  NanoMAL  < 

jrarek  an  iMS. 

DBAS  Att""*'™  Kssuuma.  The  Republi- 
can Party  was  establishert.  and  has  fkNir- 
isbed.  based  on  ite  ability  to  Inrestlgatf  and 
act  upon  new  Ideas.  In  fact,  the  tradlUan  of 
being  open  to  new  Ideas  and  aooonmodating 
various  potato  o<  view  has  Increased  our 
numbers  over  the  past  years. 

In  1M4. 1  appotated  a  amall  BusinesB  Ad- 
visory Oouodl  (SBAC)  with  a  nuBsber  of 
goals  ta  mind.  Among  them,  was  to  pcovide 
expertise  on  small  iNislnesB  BMtters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Platform  committee  of  the  lOM 
Republican  Natloaal  OotncntksiL  Another, 
was  to  advtae  the  Reagan  AdmtaMratleB  on 
of  importance  to  this  natian'B  14  mO- 


THE  SUPPORT  OF  SICALL  BU8I- 
NX88   ADVISORY    COUNCIL   OF 
THE     REPUBUCAN     NA'HONAL 
COMMITTKB     FOR     MAINTAIN- 
INO  THE  SBA 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  Just 
this  past  week.  Frank  Fkhrenkopf . 
^h>i>mM>  of  the  Republican  NatUmal 
Committee,  released  the  poUcy  state- 
ment of  the  RNC  small  bustneas  advi- 
sory eouncQ  in  whk:h  the  importance 
of  the  Small  Bustneas  Administration 
and  its  programs  to  the  Nation's  14 
milUon  small  bustneases  is  discussed. 

Unlike  the  administration,  the  RNC 
ffw^ii  bustneas  advisory  council  has 
recommended  maint^ning  the  SBA  as 
an  independent  agency,  and.  in  its 
statement,  reoognlaes  the  important  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  particular- 
ly through  SBA's  guaranteed  lending 
programs.  Many  of  its  recommmdar 


Tlie  SBACs  first  goal  was  achieved.  The 
submtaslan  of  the  Council's  rapott  to  the 
Platform  Committee  aided  ta  producing  a 
small  bustnasB  plank  which  highlighted  the 
Important  oontributlans  made  to  our  econo- 
my by  smaU  buslnem  amima,  while  at  the 
same  Ume  reoogniitac  that  some  barrlerB 
fl«i  exist  to  optimum  productivity  and 
profit. 

The  second  goal,  mentkwed  above.  Is  actu- 
ally a  process  whldi  wffl  continue  through 
my  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  AttsebSd.  for  your 
review,  is  the  SBACs  posltiaB  statement 
fffnAff"*^  the  proposed  aboUtion  of  the 
VA  Small  Piiihiisi  Artmintstratiop.  While 
It  Is  not  a  mirror  tansge  of  the  Adninlstrar 
tion's  potat  of  view,  the  position  of  the  RMC 
«m»ii  Business  Advisory  OouneU  calls  for 
needed  functions  to  coottane  snd  some 
costly  and  inefficient  prograsM  to  end.  More 
importantly,  while  the  mesas  may  differ, 
the  end  molt  Is  the  aasM;  an  iswortant 
stv  toward  reducing  the  federal  defldt  and 
a  leaner  bureaucracy  which  provides  only 
nccithirt  s<ii  iWwa  to  small  tnir1*Tt—  '■»■»*■■ 

Ptflodieally.  you  win  reeetve  other  RMC 
ness  Advisory  CouncD  poaitian 

They  wiU  be  ioslshtful  preaen- 

ffgnw^«"g  tasues  critkal  to  the 

ii«iiiM«  ooouaunity.  In  a  sense,  they 

wffl  be  our  eootribution  to  the  legislative 

dialogue  wliich  enriches  our  form  of  govern- 


Very  truly  yours. 


■.Jr. 


Stai 


nuaxJ.F 


■T  or  THS  Small  Bosonss 
AasmnsouxuMi 
The  Small  Business  Administration 
establiahed  as  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
IMeral  Government  in  1961  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Prasidant  Dwlght  Bseitfiower  and 
the  RepubUean-oontndled  SSrd  Congreas. 
Through  that  aetioo.  Prerident  Bsenhower 
and  the  Coogreas  specifically  recognised  the 
crudsl  role  played  In  the  American  econo- 
my by  independent  buslneas  At  the  same 
time,  they  took  aetkm  to  tackle  the  unique 
problema  faced  by  the  entrepreneur  in  an 
increasingly  complex  economy  dominated 
by  Big  Government.  Big  Business,  and  Big 
Labor. 
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During  tbe 


n  years.  SBA  has  as- 

rale  as  tbe  protector 

of  the  Independ^it  aector  (and  its  oontiftu- 

tionstothe 

the  Agency 

ities.  a  nuaAer  bf  them  lying  far 
SBA'a  natural  t^tory.  In  a 

been  the  victim  df  ite  own  eff< 

example.  SBA  Ink  been  so  eftldaat  to 
dltlng  aasistanee  to  the  vlcttm  of  ntorsl 
diaasten  that  It  has  been  directed  to  pravMe 
similar  aid  to  ca^ee  of  "eoonoaye"  or  man- 
made  disasters,  iaa  has  been  told  to  aastat 
agricultural  enterprises.  In  tbe  latter  rale,  it 
has  been  forced  lo  i*iiplifatff  pragiaaM  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departmeot  e(  Agricul- 
ture. (The  Sbiall 
has  correctly  Opposed  this 
growth  and  progrkiBmatic  dupUeattoB.) 

On  tbe  others  ind.  sevarsl  tanovstlvs  pro- 
grams have  bee4  added  to  SBAIs  arsensl 
wlUch  render  it  Aur  more  effSetlva  to  meet- 
ing ite  easentisl  Mandate. 

Back  to  IMS.  OSA  could  provide  ftosodsl 
asslstanoe  only  virouili  direet  losiw  ana- 
lyied.  made,  and  toonitored  by  SBA  employ- 
eea.  WItbto  a  fSwiyesrs.  this  provsd  to  be  sn 
expensive  and  labor-totenalve  prognas.  so 
SBA  began  to  make  more  and  mare  of  Its 
k>ans  to  oonlnnctiaD  with  banks  thraiwh  its 
loan  guarantee  aMbortty.  Today,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  SBA 
through  the  gukrantee 
SBA  has  made  #eat  stridas  to 
lending  authority  to  banka  and  Ottmr  uama- 
dal  Instttutlons  khroi^  Kb  eertlflsd  and 
preferred  lender  iprograma.  A  reeant  Gov- 
ernment study  shbws  that  40%  af  all  (long)- 
term  loans  to  anuiller  firms  were  Bwde  with 
SBA  help. 

In  1058.  CongrMs  paased  the  SttaD  Bub- 
nees  Investment  Act.  and  estshHshert  the 
first  Institutional  >  source  of  venture  capital 
for  new  and  growtng  bnslneaaaa.  Tbls  was  a 
truly  pioBeeflns  ctideavar  ainee  It  hsrniiBssil 
private  aector  caaltal  and  iiiaiiagisiMiiil  to 
achieve  a  pnbUe  pelicy  goaL  Oongrasi  gave 
SBA  tbe  authority  to  Uoense  and  regulate 
these  bmU  hnslnNs  tovestment  «'^r«"«— . 
ss  well  as  the  powier  to  make  loans  to  SBIOi 
to  augment  thetr  private  capitaL  Here 
again.  SBA  Inltialy  received  approprlatioiM 
to  make  direet  h^ns  to  SBICS.  but  Cor  the 
past  14  years,  tbe  issristsBoe  hss  bssB  to  the 
f  orm  of  SBA  gusiSntees. 

In  the  late  IMOs  and  early  lOTOs.  a 
number  of  progrsms  to  ( 
dUsens  to  enter  the  ma 
can  buslnesa  were  estah 
and  the  White  HOoae.  SBA 
tfasMd  wponsfhOitles  to  this  critical  arena. 

The  creatk»  of  [the  office  of  Ctalef  Coun- 
sel for  Advoieaey  1^  1070  was  a  most  signifi- 
cant step  forward.,  The  Advocate.  "«^«~*^ 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  has  tbe  authority  to  reprastnt  the 
toteresto  of  smsll  Ibusinees  to  every  Federal 
department  and  Agency.  He  and  the  SBA 
Administrator  fight  to  gusrsntse  that 
smallo- firma  are  not  tramided  whan  tbe  le- 
viathans tvttwr  tp  fiitaMish  govemmcntal 
polldea.  In  less  toan  eight  abort  yeara,  the 
Chief  Counsel  f or|  Advocacy  has  beeome  sn 
active  and  eff « 
ent 

For  the  paat 
has  been  an  eff< 
ministrator.  (In 
policies  on 


mlnailty 
of  Ameri- 


by 


champion  for  todmend- 


years.  JSoms 
I  and  an  Innovative  Ad- 
with  Admintatratkm 
strol.  debt<ollectloa.  and 
maximum  uae  of  ttie  private  aector).  he  has 
studied  every  one  bf  his  Agency's  programs. 
He  has  recommenced  scrapping  those  wbkii 
are  not  ef  f ident  o^  cost-effective:  he  has  re- 
vised others  to  make  them  more  useful  for 


to 
vate 


and  he  has  ref ocused  others 
tbe  mavlmmn  utmsatlon  of  the  pri- 
;  while  minlmlsfng  tbe  coat  to  the 
Gavcmment    and    reducing    the 
of  emptoyeea  by  M>%  to  Just  under 
44M0  Crom  6.000  to  1900.  We  applaud  his 
""  his    Imagination,    and    his 

wiaaa  or  na  aovuobt  ooimcn. 

After  reviewing  the  reomd  of  the  Small 
Biiilnw  Artmtfil«fT«tUi  miH  <««Uiil«Hwg  tt,^ 

cost  of  tts  programa  to  this  period  of  terriUe 
Federal    dtfldts,    the    Advisory    CouncU 

1.  Tile  SbmII  BustnesB  Administration 
must  remato  as  an  todqwndent  agency  to 
the  Ksecutive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment.  The  millions  of  small  firms  to  our 
country  provide  about  half  of  aU  jobs  to  the 
UJB..  create  almost  all  the  new  Joba.  and  ac- 
count for  moat  Innovatkms.  In  igtbe  of  their 
numbers  and  their  importance,  the  toterest 
of  moan  bnslnewei  sre  often  overlooked  by 
Federsl  oCflclsIa  s^ien  they  eetabllah  eco- 
nomic poildea.  An  Independent  SBA  Is  es- 
sential to  representing  these  views. 

S.  In  the  same  vein,  the  role  of  the  Chief 
Counsd  for  Advocacy  must  not  only  be  pre- 
aprved  as  sn  independent  voice;  it  must  also 
be  strengthened  and  Ivoadened. 

3.  SBA's  direct  loan  program  appears  to  be 
an  outdated  vestige  of  the  Agency's  youth. 
It  is  expensive  to  terms  of  manpower  and 
dollars.  On  the  other  liand.  tbt  certified 
aixl  preferred  lenders  programs  brtag  the 
ridDs  and  the  didlars  of  the  private  sector  to 
bear  on  the  finanrial  needs  of  young  and 
smaller  eompanife  We  urge  termination  of 
the  dtaeet  loan  jnograms  and  further  expan- 
sioD  of  tbe  lower  guarantee  (to  the  range  of 
TO-7S91)  to  the  banks  and  othen  making 
loona  under  Section  7(a),  SBA  can  greatly 
leverage  tts  scaroe  resources,  mavlmtse  i»1- 
vate  aeetor  participation  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  tts  loans. 

4.  Hie  CouncQ  also  calls  for  an  end  to 
SBA's  Involvement  to  agricultural  disaster 
loona.  Ito  preeent  program  duplicates  the 
vastly  greater  manpower  and  reaouroes  of 
the  Departasent  of  Agriculture  and  SBA 
laeka  the  expertlae  necessary  for  this  spe- 
cialised Add  of  lending. 

5.  A  number  of  SBA's  minority  business 
programs  dupUeate.  or  are  pooriy  coordinat- 
ed with,  similar  operatlans  directed  by  the 
DepartBMnt  of  Coounerce.  We  recommmd 
that  SBA'a  aettvtties  to  tbe  field  of  procure- 
ment snd  msnagement  assistance  for  minor- 
ity bualnesMB  be  continued  and  increaaed  by 
traasfetrtag  those  strailar  activities  to  the 
Departasent  of  Commeroe  to  the  SBA 

6.  SBIC  program  itself  la  a  unique  Govern- 
ment-private aeetor  partnoship.  Over  the 
past  96  years,  this  program  has  demcustrat- 
ed  ite  tremendous  effectiveness  to  assisting 
to  the  Mrth  and  growth  of  thousands  of 
Ameriea's  most  successful  businesses.  The 
industry  hss nowoutured  to  a potot  where 
the  SBIC  and  MBSBIC  programs  should  be 
operated  on  a  private  buatoeas  basis  and  and 
the  Govemment's  tovolvement  minimised. 
Tlie  Oouncfl  supports  tbe  pnvosal  for  the 
OorporatiOB  for  Small  Business  Investment 
(OOSBI)  under  which  the  responsibiUty  for 
licensing,  regulating,  and  providing  leverage 
for  SBICi  would  be  transferred  to  tbe  pri- 
vate aeetor. 

coacLusion 
We  atooerely  believe  that  the  reoommen- 
datiaos  we  have  made  will  result  to  a  leaner, 
meaner,  and  more  effective  SBA.  We  believe 
these  steps  will  assure  the  vigor  and  growth 
of  Independent  small  business  with  result- 


ant growUi  to  employment  and  tax  reve- 
nuea.  And.  equally  Important,  we  bdleve  our 
propoeals  wffl  contribute  substantially  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Federal  defidt  By 
eliminating  direct  loans,  by  idadng  more  re- 
sponalbmty  on  the  private  sector  to  the  7(a) 
loan  program  and  the  SBIC  tovestment  pro- 
gram, by  *n«««»««*«»«f  SBA  programs  wliich 
duidlcate  thoae  perforated  by  CoBunetce 
and  Agriculture,  by  selling  the  SBIC  loon 
portfoUo  (preeently  about  $1  billion)  now 
lidd  by  the  Federal  Ftoandng  Bank  to 
C08BI.  we  wffl  save  aeveral  bilUon  dollars 
over  the  next  three  years. 

The  Republican  Ftety  has  traditionally 
been  the  party  of  the  Independent  business 
owner  and  the  entrepreneur.  It  cannot  abdi- 
cate ite  role  to  promoting  economic  growth. 
We  call  for  a  new  oomraitmoit  by  the 
O.OJP.  to  American  mall  bustaeas.* 


THE  OLMSTED  HERITAGE 
LANDSCAPES  ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  arttele  ivpearing  in  the  style  sec- 
tion of  the  March  30.  1985  Washing- 
ton Post  The  article,  by  Benjamin 
Forgey.  is  entitled  "In  Congress,  a 
Crusade  for  the  Olmsted  Legacy."  It 
coDcems  legislation  Representative 
JoBH  SnaaauHo  and  I  introduced  in 
the  98th  Congress  and  again  this  year 
to  identify,  commemorate,  and  pre- 
serve the  historic  legacy  of  landscapes 
designed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
Sr..  his  associates,  and  professional  de- 
scendants. 

Olmsted,  who  lived  from  1822  to 
1903.  is  pnverly  considered  the  father 
of  landscape  architecture  in  this  coun- 
try—indeed, he  coined  the  term.  His 
achievements  are  staggering.  Iliey  in- 
clude New  York's  Central  Park— with 
Calvert  Vaux  in  1858.  the  CMtol 
grounds  here.  1874.  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  in  Chicago.  1893. 
and  premier  parks,  parkways,  college 
campuses,  and  residential  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Sadly,  many  of  Olmsted's  landscapes 
have  been  destroyed,  altered,  or  devel- 
oped. Most  are  in  a  sorry  state  of  dis- 
repair due  to  deterioraUng  Infrastruo* 
ture.  inade<iuate  maintenance,  and 
overuse. 

The  legislation  Representative  Sn- 
BCBLiife  and  I  have  Introduced  (S.  194 
and  HH.  37)  is  a  modest  attempt  to  in- 
volve the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the 
burgeoning  State,  local,  and  private  ef- 
forts to  locate,  inventory,  and  preserve 
the  myriad  Olmsted  landsomes. 
Surely  we  must  raise  public  awareness 
of  the  man  who  has  done  more,  per- 
hws.  than  any  other  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  nature  amidst  the  distress- 
ing gray  and  black  of  our  ever-expand- 
ing cities. 

The  Washington  Post  article  high- 
lights JoHH  SmsBLncc's  efforts  to 
promote  the  Olmsted  legislation.  This 
is  well  and  good,  for  few  have  champi- 
oned conservation  and  historic  preser- 
vation causes  better  than  he.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  work  with  him  on 
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aevenl  occmsloiM.  most  recenUy  to 
oomnaoMwmte  the  centennial  of  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt's  birth.  And  we  have 
worked  together  for  nearly  4  years 
now  to  establish  an  American  Conser- 
vation Corps.  I  have  no  doubt  he  wlU 
prove  to  be  as  successful  a  steward  of 
HJl.  37  as  he  has  been  with  so  many 
other  Mils. 

Ifr.  President.  I  ssk  that  the  text  of 
the  March  30.  198S  Washincton  Post 
article  by  Benjamin  Fbney  be  printed 
in  the  ComMssioHAL  Racoao. 

The  article  follows: 

In  COMOBUS,  A  CKUSABB  FOB  TBS  OUUIIB 
LSOACT 

(By  Benjamin  Forsey) 
Frederick  Law  OtaMtcd  Sr..  the  genius 
i«~«-^P»  uefaltect  vho  did  more  than  any 
other  petsoB  to  humanise  Amerlca'a  rapidly 
growtiw  dtiea  durtac  the  19th  century, 
today  baa  a  friend  Indeed  In  Rep.  John  P. 
Selberllns.  the  conservationist  oongremman 

from  Ohio.  „  _..  « 

Selberllns.  In  aJllanoe  with  New  York  Sen. 
Daniel  Patrick  Ifoynlhan  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  Hill,  has  taken  the  lead  In  push- 
Ins  for  adoption  of  the  Olmatcd  Herltaae 
litfw**"!*—  Act,  a  atralchtforward  Mil  with 
a  staple  purpose:  to  study  the  vaat  Olmsted 
Isgaey  and.  with  the  all-Important  aid  of 
itate  and  local  govemments  and  private 
gioupa  and  Indlvlduala.  to  besln  to  put  it  In 

It  was  touching  and.  In  a  way.  deprevlns 
to  wltneas  SelberUng*!  lonely  performance 
last  Tuesday  aa  be  conducted  a  hearing  on 
the  OtaBsted  bllL  During  MX  week  In  the 
House  (Democrat  Seiberllng  predictably 
voted  on  the  losii«  side  twice),  with  nch  sa- 
tronoiBlcsI  ftnsncisl  stskes  1%IA  bOUon  for 
21  mtaUes.  or  more  thsn  $71  mOlion  esch). 
here  was  a  congresmsn  poaalaaately  prod- 
ding an  oddly  recalcitrant  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  accept  a  mere  915  milUon.  to  be 
apent  over  the  oooise  of  10  years.  Just  go 
give  some  loac  overdue  attention  to  one  of 
the  nation's  preeDdnent  cultural  treaaurea. 

The  performance  waa  Inaplred.  Ptom  time 
to  time  other  subeoBomittce  members  would 
drop  Ilk.  but  the  abow.  like  the  bill,  clearly 
belonged  to  Chairman  Seiberllng. 

He  told  of  his  privileged  boyhood  at  Stan 
Hywet  Hsa  the  Akron  estate  whose  beauU- 
ful  sioundB  were  designed  by  an  Obnated  ss- 
■odate.  He  recounted  bia  long  (and  luccesa 
ful)  "one-rasn  cniasde"  to  aave  the  grounds 
from  destruction  by  the  private  foundation 
to  which  be  and  hia  faaaOy  bad  donated  the 
estate.  He  told  bow  driving  by  the  old  Hil- 
landale  grounds  In  Northwest  Wsablngton. 
today  cut  Into  oondoa.  makes  bta  feel  "a 
Uttle  Wt  alek.  and  certainly  nd."  becauae  be 
remembers  weU  "bow  those  rolling  bills 
looked  In  the  ipringtlme."  He  quoted  poeU 
(Oeraid  ICsnley  Hopkins.  A.X.  Housmsn. 
Robert  Prost)  during  bis  frequent,  ipblted 
Intercbangea  with  the  mostly  favorable  wit- 
nesses who  focmed  bis  revonsive  sudience. 
He  nkL  "Every  time  we  k)se  s  thing  of 
beauty  made  by  nsture  snd  msn  together, 
we  lose  a  little  Ut  of  our  dvaisation."  More 
than  once  bia  voice  cracked  and  tean  welled 
In  hla  eyes,  snd  more  thsn  once  the  bearing 
room  wss  filled  with  vontsnsous  spplause. 
Selberiiiw's  cause  Is  Just:  Olmsted  wss  s 
giant.  His  works  stretched  slmost  literally 
.     trom  sea  to  sea.  Though  best  known  ss  the 
4PTtg»ww  (With  Cslvert  Vauz)  of  Central 
Park  In  New  York,  be  vread  bis  talenta  far 
and  wide,   from  Boston  to  Baltimore  to 
Wssbtagton    (the    vtendld    VJ&.    Cspltol 


gfoun*  sie  bis)  to  Cbiesgo  to  Tosamlte 
Vslley  In  CsUfomis.  snd  to  hundreds  of 
phwes  In  between.  And  ss  eztsnstvs  ss  are 
the  parka,  estatss.  csmpusea,  suburbs  snd 
govcrmnent  groundi  that  be  and  bis  part- 
ners designed  directly.  It  might  be  argued 
that  an  even  greater  legacy  was  the  tressen- 
dous  extent  of  the  Olmsted  taifluenoe.  Net 
Idly  to  be  known  ss  the  "fstber  of  Asaerican 
laiv*-~r*  architecture." 

Even  If  limited  to  works  of  bis  dtaect  de- 
acendsnts-bls  stepson  John  Cbsilcs.  bis 
aon  Piederick  lAw  Olsasted  Jr.  and  others 
who  carried  on  the  work  of  the  firm  weU 
into  the  aoth  century— the  numbers  sre  tm- 
premtve.  Aocordtatg  to  Cbsries  ■.  Deveridge 
of  Americsn  Ontverrity.  editor  of  the  volu- 
minous Olmsted  papers  deposited  at  the  li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  firm  sooounted  for 
aome  S.000  projeeta  after  Obnsted  Sr.  re- 
tired tai  laM.  taMbkHng  MO  parks,  parkways 
and  piaygraundi  4irrig''*^  for  public  uae. 
ISO  education  eaaapuses  snd  ISO  residential 
communities. 

Many  of  the  Obnated  sites  have  not  fSred 
well  over  the  years.  Some  have  been  de- 
■troyed  altogether.  Others  have  been  sl- 
tered  unfortunately  by  atanple  Ignorsnoe  of 
the  methods  snd  taitcntions  of  their  design- 
ers. (The  views  Obnsted  so  sympathetlraHy 
laid  out  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  for  In- 
stance, are  being  obliterated  by  Ol-ooneelved 
planffc '  Other  sites  have  been  changed 
for  the  worse  by  betaig  partially  or  wholly 
converted  to  more  active  recreational  usea 
with  cavalier  dlsregsrd  for  their  overaU 
structure. 

Today  many  more  are  endangered,  or  on 
their  way  out.  In  Atlanta,  treea  tai  a  string 
of  parks  tai  the  Obnstad-designed  suburb  of 
Druid  Hills  will  be  cut  to  mske  way  for  s 
highway  serving  the  proposed  Carter  Presi- 
dentisl  Ubrary.  A  hlUy.  privately  owned 
33S4cre  Obnsted  site  tai  White  PIsIbs.  N.T.. 
Is  to  be  converted  taito  a  multluse  commer- 
cial and  residential  development.  Many  and 
perhaps  most  others  scoording  to  witnesses 
at  the  Seibertiiw  hearing  are  betaig  very 
poorly  iiialnfalnfd 

So  what  la  tbla  bOl  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment ftaids  onerous?  Bash-ally  it  re- 
qulrca  but  an  tanentory  of  a  great  national 
heritage— a  stanple  llstinc  of  locations,  datca 
and  so  on.  an  nramtfff*'""  of  the  original 
desigiw  snd  their  execution,  snd  s  report  on 
current  conditions.  In  this  procedure  the 
federal  government's  role  would  be  erueial 
but  rather  mintaaak  It  would  set  standarda 
and  make  rti***""— ~*»**'"^  for  preaervtng 
such  "historic  designed  landscapes"  (an  Im- 
portant provision  beesuse  psrks  have  re- 
ceived much  leaa  attention  than  buDdtaigs  tai 
pecservatlon  proceaaea).  provide  terhnical 
TiTTi-*.-«.  to  those  tai  state  snd  local  govern- 
ments snd  private  groups  who  would  be 
dobw  most  of  the  setusl  work,  snd  serve  ss 
a  sort  of  pleartngbmisf  for  the  resulU  thus 
obtslned. 

As  s  young  man.  tai  IMO.  Obnsted  vislteds 
new  pork  tai  Birkenhead,  ttigland.  acroae 
the  Mersey  River  from  crowded  UverpooL 
"Pive  minutes  of  sdmlrstion  snd  s  few  more 
apent  In  stwbiDg  the  manner  tai  which  art 
had  been  employed  to  obtatai  from  nature  so 
much  beauty."  be  wrote,  "snd  I  was  ready 
to  sdmlt  tbst  In  dsmocratic  America  there 
was  nothing  to  be  thought  of  as  comparable 
with  tbla  People's  Garden. 

From  the  beginnhig  of  Central  Park  tai 
iaS7  unto  ISM.  when  be  retired  from  the 
fray  with  a  sadly  added  bnun.  Olmsted  did 
more  thsn  bis  sbsre  to  redress  the  balance. 
But  if  from  Olmsted's  Ume  onward  parks 
have  been  popular  tai  democratic  America. 


their  matntenanoe  has  been  something  else 
sgataL  ObMted  btanself  learned  this  Issson 
wM  during  bis  titsnic  straggles  with  the 
Tweed  ring  snd  other  New  York  poUttoos 
during  the  decades  it  took  to  baUd  Centrsl 
Park.  Today,  development  prassurss.  budget 
crunches  and  plain  Ignorance  make  tbla  as 
true  ss.  pertisps  truer  thsn.  ever. 

Would  It  not  be  s  wonder  If,  by  paying 
aome  dooe  reapect  to  the  pbMsea  that  Obn- 
sted and  hia  followers  designed  snd  buUt. 
people  tai  hundreds  of  dtiss.  suburbs  snd 
towm  could  be  taisplred  sgatai  by  bis  great 
vlsianr  THIS  is  at  least  a  poarfbOity  opened 
up  by  a  BBOdeat  piece  of  legislstinn  sbout 
which  John  Selberltaig  said,  with  Otanste- 
dian  apui^  "If  they  [opponents  in  the  ad- 
mlniatration]  dont  ask  for  it.  maybe  we  wlU 
give  it  to  tbca*.  anyway."* 


COERCINa  ABORTIONS:  WERMER 
F0RN06.  THE  IPPP.  THE  UNFPA, 
CHINA.  AMD  AID 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
abortion  lobby  is  maUnc  an  all-out  as- 
sault acatnst  President  Reagan's 
policy  regarding  indirect  UJB.  funding 
of  abortion  overseas.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues and  all  readers  of  the  Con- 
apBsaioiuL  Rbookd.  partlculaily  in  the 
executive  branch,  will  benefit  If  we 
make  public  the  acttvltlea  that  are  de- 
signed to  tie  the  President's  hands  in 
foreign  policy,  for  the  direct  monetary 
benefit  of  certain  organisation  and  the 
government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of' China. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  enter- 
prise is  the  role  of  the  tax  exempt 
Population  Institute,  whose  president. 
Werner  Fomos.  has  been  a  leader  of 
the  lobbying  effort.  His  selfkaerving  re- 
latinm**ip  with  the  Oovemment  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  de- 
mamto  scrutiny  and  raises  serious  ethi- 
cal questimis. 

But  let  us  start  this  story  at  its  be- 
ginning, with  Mr.  Reagan's  admirable 
declaration  of  Mexico  City,  as  it  is 
aomrtim—  called.  In  that  policy  state- 
ment, preparatory  to  the  XJS.  Confer- 
ence on  World  Population  last  August, 
the  President  erected  an  international 
pro-life  standard:  The  United  States 
WlU  not  be  a  party  to  abortion.  What- 
ever the  policies  of  other  govemmenta, 
it  is  this  goveinment's  stated  policy 
not  to  fund  abortions  directly— which 
has  been  illegal  since  enactment  of  the 
Helms  amendment  in  1973— or  Indi- 
rectly, through  contributkms  to  orga- 
nisations which  engage  in  abortion, 
abortion  research,  abortion  advocacy 
or  lobbying  activity. 

In  the  Senate,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  overturn  the  President's  policy.  On 
August  8. 1984.  during  consideration  of 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act.  leglsbvtion  was  proposed  to 
repudiate  Mr.  Reagan's  denial  of 
funds  to  the  organisatifntf  that  com- 
prise the  international  abortion  lobby. 
At  this  point,  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  was  offered,  as  follows: 


The  President  Isito  be  (wmmended  tor  bis 
outstsndlng  lesdeibbip  in  condemninc  sbor- 
tlon  St  home  snd  ^brosd  ss  s  grave  injustioe 
sgataist  unborn  huaasn  betaigs  snd  that,  con- 
sistent with  law,  the  Preaident  abould  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  to  modify  the  domes- 
tic snd  foreign  policieB  of  the  VS.  Oovem- 
ment to  protect  uhbom  human  belnss  from 
the  violenoe  of  sbortion. 

When  a  move  to  table  that  language 
failed,  the  original  amendment  was 
withdrawn.         ] 

But  the  abortion  lobby  was  not  yet 
finished.  Even  though  all  the  popula- 
tion grantees  fiinded  by  the  Ageoey 
for  International  Development,  except 
one.  have  agreOd  to  the  President's 
conditions,  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Fedmitibn  remains  defi- 
ant. As  Werner  jPtomos  himself  put  it 
in  remarks  to  tne  population  control 
lobby  in  Madiscn.  WI.  on  March  12. 
1985: 

So  we've  now  got  IPPP  de-funded,  because 
IPPE  hsd  the  ooumge  to  say  to  the  Resgsn 
Administration,  "nke  your  money  snd 
shove  it  Our  priadples  sre  more  impor- 
tant". 

It  is.  of  course,  the  right  of  IPPF 
and  any  other  p^vate  orgsnlitlons  to 
refuse  U.S.  money.  But  IPPF  wants  to 
have  our  tax  dbllars  and  thund>  Its 
nose  at  President  Reagan,  too.  It  is 
hardly  aoddential  that,  a  few  weeks 
after  IPPF  beggn  an  intensive  cam- 
paign to  force  the  J3J8.  Government  to 
give  it  $17  mUUon— yes.  $17  million, 
for  these  people  have  large  appetites— 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  FM'dgn 
Affairs  Committee  put  language  In  the 
foreign  assistance  authorlHUkm  bill 
intended  to  tie  the  President's  hands: 

The  President— 

(A)  shall  not  deny  funds  for  population 
planning  purposes  imder  this  psrt  to  s  f or^ 
eign  country,  sn  taifteniatlonal  otgsidBsttan. 
or  s  nongovernmenUl  organisstian.  and 

(B)  shall  not  deny  funds  (or  goods  or  serv- 
ices finsnced  with  such  funds)  to  sny  direct 
or  Indirect  redpieni  of  funds,  goods,  or  serv- 
ices from  s  foreign  Country,  sn  IntensKtiansl 
organisation,  or  a  ^ongovonmental  orvuii- 
satlon  whteh  receive  thooe  funds  under  this 
part  for  populatioa  planning  puipuais,  be- 
cauae of  the  typei  of  voluntary  and  non- 
ooerdve  family  planning  programs  wtaleb  it 
carries  out  or  promotes,  or  tor  wbidi  it  pro- 
vides funds,  goods,  or  services  (directly  or 
through  snother  eatity).  so  long  ss  it  does 
so  entirely  with  fu4ds  other  thsn  the  funds 
made  available  by  the  United  Statea  under 
this  part. 

"That  language  is  designed  to  bafl  out 
IPPF,  but  it  is  a$o  clearly  intended  to 
help  out  anothe^  group  currently  in 
danger  of  losing  tJA  funding  for  pop- 
ulation control  nrograms.  That  Is  the 
U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities 
and  its  subgrantOe,  the  government  of 
Communist  China.  And  here  the  plot 
really  thickens.  According  to  Julian 
Simon,  in  his  masterful  book.  "The  Dl- 
timate  Resource' . 

The  XJKFPA  also  funnels  money  liaek  to 
D.S.  groups  that  ^ork  for  fertility  reduc- 
tion, including  The  Population  Institute. 
Population  Crisis  Oommlttee.  The  Institute 
of  Society.  Ethics,  and  Life  Sdenoea  In  Haat- 


taigson-Hudaon.  snd  the  Worldwstch  InsU- 
tute."  (See  psge  MS.) 

Let  us  get  this  straight.  The  tax- 
exempt  Peculation  Institute  gets  AID 
money  channeled  through  the 
UNFPA.  So  no  one  should  be  surprised 
when  the  institute's  president.  Werner 
Fomos,  complains  about  President 
Reagan's  policies.  As  the  President  put 
It  in  Us  pblicy  statement  last  year 

With  regard  to  the  United  Nstions  Fund 
for  Populstion  Activities  (UNFPA).  the  VA 
will  taMist  tbst  no  part  of  iU  contribution  be 
used  for  siMirtkin.  The  XJJB.  wHl  slso  call  for 
concrete  assiirancea  that  the  UNFPA  Is  not 
rngsgwrt  in.  or  does  not  provide  funding  for, 
sbortlan  or  oocrdve  fsmily  planning  pro- 
grams; if  such  ssBursnoes  sre  not  forthcom- 
taig.  the  U.8.  will  redirect  the  smount  of  Its 
contribution  to  other.  non-UNFPA  famOy 


No  UB.  money  can  be  laundered 
throu^  the  DNFPA  to  any  "coercive 
family  planning  programs."  That  is, 
we  wUI  not  pay  to  roimd  up  pregnant 
women,  drag  them  into  abortuaries. 
and  klU  their  babies.  But  beyond  that, 
we  wUI  not  contribute  a  dime  to  any 
family  planning  program  that  is  based 
on  coercion. 

Who  on  Earth  could  complain  about 
that?  Werner  Fomos,  president  of  the 
tax-exempt  Population  Institute,  the 
one  that  geto  tax  dollars  through  the 
DN^A  and  the  govenmient  officials 
of  Communist  China,  of  course,  whose 
program  of  forced  abortion  has 
shocked  the  world.  One  of  those  offi- 
cials. Zhang  Wenjin,  Ambassador  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  States,  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Oeorge  Shults  on  Mareh  9, 1985, 
to  protest  the  delay  In  our  giving  $38 
million  to  the  DNFPA.  These  people 
want  their  money.  Ambassador  Zhang 
WenJIn  Inslsta- 

Tbe  departments  concerned  of  the  Chi- 
nese Oovemment  have  declared  on  a 
number  of  oocasloos  that  not  a  single  dollar 
oontrfbnted  by  the  UNFPA  baa  been  used 
by  China  in  support  of  abortlona.  The 
UNn>A  baa  alao  pledged  not  to  use  any  of 
Ita  funds  to  support  abortlona.  Under  such 
drcumstancea,  it  la  obvloualy  unjuatiflable 
for  theUA  to  withhold  its  contributions  to 
the  UNFPA  on  the  ground  of  allegations  of 
abotians. 

Ambassador  Zhang's  letter  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  misinformation.  The  issue 
is  rM>t  lAiether  the  UNFPA  f  tmds  abor- 
tion. It  Is  whether  the  UNFPA  funds. 
In  any  way.  family  planning  programs 
that  are  ooerdve.  That  question  has 
been  emphatically  answered  by  objec- 
tive press  Investigations,  most  of  them 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  news- 
papers not  ordinarily  sympathetic  to 
the  prollf e  posltioiL 

What  Is  most  remarkable  about  the 
Ambassador's  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  ix>t  that  it  fails  to  tell  the 
truth  about  China's  barbaric  forced 
abortion  policy.  What  Is  most  remark- 
able Is  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
page,  there  is  a  note  about  carbon 
copies.  Two  of  the  copies  were  to  go  to 
other  State  Department  officials.  Fair 


enough.  And  the  third  went  to— guess 
who?— Wemer  Fomos,  president  of 
the  tax-exempt  Population  Institute, 
who  has  been  crusading  around  the 
country— including  an  appearance  on 
publicly  funded  televisicm  in  Wiscon- 
sin—to denundimmediate  funding  of 
the  UNFPA.  IPPF  and  the  rest. 

This  relationship  between  China's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  Fomos  should  be  no  suri^ise.  For 
the  latter  is  an  honorary  professor  of 
international  relations  at  Sichuan  Uni- 
versity. When  he  received  that  hoiwr, 
he  was  hailed  by.  among  others.  Dr. 
Qlan  Snzhong,  Chlrui's  minister  for 
family  planning.  This  Is  the  same  Dr. 
Qlan  who  received  $12,500  as  a  special 
award  from  the  UNFPA  in  1983  for  his 
leadership  of  China's  bratal  birth  con- 
trol mogram.  It  is  no  wooder  Qlan 
wants  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  continue 
to  support  the  UNFPA. 

So  this  is  the  company  Wemer 
Fomos  ke^is  in  his  '^■*"i»**g"  to  over- 
turn President  Reagan's  ban  on  AID 
grants  to  the  abtntion  lobby  and  his 
ban  on  any  funding,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  ooerdoru  Ambassador  Zhang.  Dr. 
Qlan.  and  the  like-minded  individuals 
who  met  with  Mr.  Fomos  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Madison.  WI.  These  in- 
cluded Dan  Weintraub.  vice  president 
for  international  affairs  of  the 
Plarmed  Parenthood  FederatiorL  Let 
us  let  Mr.  Weintraub  meak  for  him- 
self, for  his  words  are  their  own  best 
indictment: 

Now,  I  know  tbst  tbere  sre  some  people  tai 
our  own  country  and  I  know  who  they  sre, 
they>w  talked  to  me— who  staioerely  believe 
tbst  we  should  oomimimlse,  we  should 
accept  the  Administration's  policy.  And  the 
argument  goea  that,  afto-  aO.  abortion  In 
our  International  programs  ia  only  a  nudl 
pooentage  of  our  entire  program.  Strategi- 
cally we  would  be  better  off  to  try  to  aave 
family  planning  by  giving  up  abortion. 

wen.  I  tell  you  that  tbeae  people  are 
wrong.  AH  of  you  sitting  here  in  this  room 
know  In  your  hearts  tbst  you  atanidy  are  not 
assoriatwl  with  a  aodal  aervice  agency  or  a 
medical  aervice  agency.  You're  part  of  a 
movement,  a  cauae.  And  cauaes  have  prtnd- 
plea.  And  one  of  tbe  prindples  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 
Is  that  reproductive  freedom  is  indivisible. 
You  ettber  have  it  or  you  dont  have  it. 
Either  everyone  has  it,  or  nobody  has  it.  It's 
as  simide  as  that.  It  really  Is  as  simple  as 
that*  •  •. 

This  Is  not  the  last  compromise  tbe  Ad- 
ministration Is  gotaig  to  ssk  us  to  malte.  Tbla 
Is  simply  the  beginning.  It's  like,  you  know, 
the  "slippery  slope"  argument— give  in  now 
and  It's  easy  to  give  In  later. 

But  it  is  not  Just  the  President's 
policy  that  these  groups  have  to  cope 
with.  It  is  the  law.  %)ecincally.  the 
Kemp  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Appropriation  Act  of  1965, 
which  was  folded  into  the  continuing 
resolution  late  in  the  98th  Congress. 
The  Kemp  amendment,  for  which  I 
ctmipllment  the  distinguished  Member 
of  the  House  from  New  York,  reads  as 
follows: 
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PnviUt  ftuiktr.  That  none  of  tbe  fundi 
ippraprtatod  under  this  paracnpli  nag  be 
vnOaUkt  to  aajr  eountiy  wbicta  ineladea  m 
port  of  lU  popwlattnn  ptenntnt  iwotnune  In- 
Tohmtarr  aboitlaii:  Ptmidtd  funhar.  That 
none  of  Uie  fundi  apprapriated  under  thla 
pansraph  may  be  available  to  any  of«anl»- 
tlon  vhlcb  inelndea  aa  a  part  of  lU  popula- 
tion planning  procrama  tamtluntary  abor- 
tion. 

Note  that,  like  the  Prestdent'i  own 
policy,  the  Kemp  wnendinent  forbids 
not  only  the  direct  fundlnc  of  tbm- 
tlon.  but  the  indirect  fundlnc  of  coer- 
cive abortions.  It  really  does  not 
matter  whether  the  UNVPA  usee  D.& 
doOais  only  for  computers  in  Peklnc 
and  bfllboards  in  Shanghai.  As  kw  as 
China's  procram  Involves  compul- 
sion—and  I  would  call  arresting 
women  and  dragging  them  off  to  be 
aborted  an  wnmistakahle  sign  of  cmn- 
pulskm— then  AID  must  not  give,  and 
must  not  allow  the  UNFPA  to  give, 
any  money  to  China. 

Let  us  be  very  dear  what  is  at  stake 
in  this  controversy.  Again.  I  wiU  let 
Mr.  Fomos  speak  for  himself,  through 
his  candid  remarks  to  the  Fourth 
Annual  Conference  on  Reproductive 
Health  Legislation  on  March  12.  IMS: 

Wbat  «•  mtai.  as  advoeataa  on  this  laoe. 
li  that  we  need  to  aeparate  tbe  abortion 
lame  from  tbe  faafly  planning  iHue.  when 
we're  deaUvr  with  our  legialatw. 

Two  yean  (ram  now.  I  may  atand  here 
and  advocate  r»»«**««»«g  different,  and  the 
reaUty  of  our  ttanaa  may  dictate  tbat.  Cer- 
tainly. If  we  ever  bave  enough  votea.  we 
ought  to  deaperately  aeek  a  repeal  of  the 
Hetana  ^■■■■■Mii—t  But  at  tbe  moment.  I 
4ont  tblnk  tbat'a  In  the  eardi. 

What  Mr.  Fomos  referred  to  as  the 
Helms  amendment  has  been  law  since 
1973.  It  is  the  statutory  prohibition 
against  AID  funding  fo  abmtlim.  It 
was  widely  evaded  for  many  years, 
under  both  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic adminlstiatlons.  But  at  least,  under 
President  Reagan,  it  has  been  given 
full  effect 

That  is  the  cause  of  this  controver- 
sy. It  is  not  family  planning  that  is  at 
stake.  It  is  the  aMllty  of  the  interna- 
tional abntion  Industry  to  thrive  off 
of  XJB.  f^nds.  It  is  their  arrogant  pre- 
sumption that  their  are  entitled  to  tax 
dollars,  year  after  year,  to  sustain 
their  operatitns.  It  is  their  audacity  in 
defending  China's  totalitarian  pro- 
gram of  compulsory  abortion.  It  is 
their  unremitting  opposltloD  to  the 
right  to  life  of  unborn  children,  here 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  in  Africa  or  in  the  Orient. 

Thoae  fanatics  are  on  the  losing  side 
of  history,  and  they  are  panlAlng. 
They  thought  they  would  have  their 
way  with  the  VJX.  Conference  in 
Mexico  City  last  year,  but  it  blew  up  in 
their  faces.  One  of  their  supporters. 
Robert  McNamara,  predicted  that  the 
n.S.  delegation  would  be  laughed  out 
of  the  Conference  because  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  prolife  position.  But 
Mr.  Reagan  had  the  last  laugh. 


Here  is  what  really  happened  in 
Mexico  City.  The  original  draft  pre- 
sented to  the  delegates  called  upon  aU 
governments  to  protect  women  from 
illegal  abortion.  This  is  a  coded  way  of 
calling  f  (V  legallntlon  of  abortion. 

But  the  delegations  from  all  over  the 
world  rejected  that  language.  Instead, 
they  urged. governments  "to  take  ap- 
pnvrlate  steps  to  help  women  avoid 
abortkm.  which  in  no  case  should  be 
promoted  as  a  method  of  fkmlly  plan- 
ning, and  whenever  possible,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  humane  treatment  and 
counseling  of  women  who  have  had  re- 
course to  abcntion." 

Underscoring  the  setback  this  repre- 
sented to  the  international  ahortl<m 
lobby,  the  Swedish  delegation  objected 
to  the  change  in  wording.  They  went 
on  recOTd  in  opposition  to  it.  insisting 
that  abwtkm  should  be  legaliMd. 

This  triumph  in  Mexico  City  is  why 
the  abortion  advocates  have  come 
back  to  the  C(»igreas  to  see  if  we  will 
overturn  for  them  President  Reagan's 
policy.  Repudiated  by  the  UJf .  Cmfer- 
ence  last  year,  faced  with  a  Presiden- 
tial ultimatum  to  get  out  of  the  abor- 
tion business,  they  have  nowhere  else 
to  go  except  to  synujathetk  Membm 
of  Congress. 

Less  sympathetic  Members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  will  want  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  machinations  of  the 
abortion  lobby,  both  within  the  com- 
mittee system  and  in  such  lobbying  (h>- 
eratlons  as  Werner  Fomos.  of  the  tax- 
exempt  Population  Institute,  has  been 
launching  And  for  the  information  of 
all  interested  parties.  I  ask  that  the 
following  documentation  be  printed  in 
the  Rboobd: 

First  "Forced  Abortions  in  China." 
a  compilation  of  press  reports  and  aca- 
demic studies  about  coercion  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  ftom  Na- 
tional Right  to  life  Faetsheet  revised 
March  13. 1985. 

Second.  "China  Steps  UD  SterOin- 
tion  as  P(H>ulation  Control."  from  the 
newsletter  of  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau  of  May /June  1983. 

Third.  "Paying  for  Abortions."  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  9. 
1984. 

Fourth.  "One  Couple.  One  Child." 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
10. 1985. 

Fifth.  'Peking's  Family  PoUcy"  by 
Vick.  Kberstadt.  fellow  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Population  Stud- 
ies, from  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
22  1984. 

Sixth.  "More  from  the  Beautiful 
People  at  AID."  from  the  Washington 
Times  of  March  23. 1985. 

Seventh.  "Institute  President  Hon- 
ored in  China."  concerning  Mr. 
Fomos'  "honorary  professorship"  at 
Sichuan  University,  from  Popllne  of 
December  1984. 

Eighth.  "Pro-life.  AID  Forces  Chwh 
on  U.8.  Aid  to  China's  Population 


Control.''  an  artidb  tnm  the  Washing- 
ton Times  of  Mardi  18. 1085. 

Ninth.  "Population  PrlMs  from  UJf. 
AssaUed."  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  24. 1983. 
The  material  follows: 

Poacca  Aaownom  n  Cbdu 
(Revlnd  Mar.  IS.  ltg»> 


During  the  past 
credible  aouroee  have  r«oftad  that  forced 
abortiooa  are  an  Integral  part  of  tbe  popula- 
tion-control program  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  (FRC).  Many  of  tbe  nme 
aoureee  alao  have  reported  tbat  Peklnri 
"one  chad"  — T**r'  baa  reaultsd  in  wlde- 
apread  Infantlelde  agaliHt  InlSnt  girla. 

Iliere  li  no  dirert  VA.  aid  to  China.  How- 
ever, the  Agency  ftor  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  pnwMea  over  M  percent  of  the 
total  budget  of  the  United  If  atlooa  Fund  (or 
Population  Acttvttlaa  (UMfPA).  Aecotdlng 
to  AID.  the  UA  contributlona  are  "co-mln- 
gled  with  tboee  of  other  Interaatlonal 
donoca  for  prejeet  uae." 

Over  the  past  aeveral  yean.  UNFPA  baa 
built  up  the  PRCi  "one  child"  e((ort  wttb  a 
$60  million  grant,  and  another  ISO  million 
grant  la  now  art  to  begin.  According  to 
UNVPA  thla  money  supporU  various  oom- 
ponenU  o(  the  population-control  program. 
Induding  "aariatanee  to  strengthen  the 
State  tPuaOy]  Planning  Ownmlaalon." 
whldi  direct!  the  entire  campaign 

UMFPA  o(flclala  have  vlgoroualy  de(ended 
the  Chlneee  program,  and  even  praeented 
the  Chlneee  population  nUnlater  with  a  apo- 
dal award  In  IMS  (or  "the  mort  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  awareneas  o(  population 
Queatlons". 

Congrem  has  eaimaiked  $40  mlllloa  (or 
UMTPA  In  IMS.  AID  Is  withholding  pay- 
ment o(  the  flrrt  Installment  o(  this  alloca- 
tion while  It  tnvestlgataa  UM^A's  relation- 
ship to  buaun  rights  abusss  such  aa  those 
reported  below. 

Clhe  (oDowlng  excerpU  are  taken  (rom  a 
serlee  which  appeared  In  The  Washington 
Port  on  January  •-«.  MM.  Tbe  aerlea  waa 
written  by  Port  oorraapondent  Michael 
Welsskop(.  Mr.  Welsskop(  had  Jurt  complet- 
ed a  (our-year  assignment  in  China  which 
tpfifMM*  the  Implementation  tbe  "one- 
chOd"  policy.) 

China,  to  be  sure,  is  cuiWng  Its  population 
growth,  but  Ita  sucoees  Is  rooted  in  wide- 
spread coercion,  wanton  abortion  and  Intru- 
sion by  the  state  Into  the  mort  Intimate  o( 
human  a((alrs. 

The  one^hlld  policy  was  launched  In  1979 
as  tbe  centerpiece  at  an  amMtloua  plan  to 
contain  China's  population  at  1.S  billion  by 
the  year  9000.  Loosely  enforced  at  Hrat.  the 
policy  waa  tightened  In  ISSS  after  popula- 
tion growth  ntee  began  to  dimb. 

What  emerges  (rom  more  than  300  Inter- 
views spaced  over  three  yean  with  o((lcla]s. 
docton.  peaaanU  and  woiken  In  almort 
two-thirds  o(  China's  39  local  Jurisdictions  Is 
the  story  o(  an  all-out  government  siege 
agalnrt  ancient  (amlly  traditions  and  the  re- 
iHoducttve  habits  o(  a  billion  people. 

The  story  o((en  a  glimpae  of  China  usual- 
ly hidden  (rom  (ordgnen  but  painfully  fa- 
miliar to  mort  Chinese— «  world  o(  govern- 
ment-sanctioned ln(antleide,  o(  strongann 
stcriUsaUons  and  o(  abortions  perfonned  at 
a  rate  as  high  as  800.000  a  year  in  a  single 
province. 

[In  Ouangdong  Provincel  Any  mother 
who  becomes  pregnant  again  without  receiv- 
ing o((ldal  authorisation  a(ter  having  one 
child  is  required  to  have  an  abortion,  and 


the  Inddence  o(  such  operationa  Is  stun- 
ning—SS  million  ^tMn  1979  to  1964.  aoooed- 
Ing  to  tbe  Ministri  o(  Public  Health. 

Nor  is  the  tim|)g  o(  abortion  uaually  a 
(actor.  Many  are  berfonned  In  the  lart  tri- 
mester of  pregnaqcy- 100.0M  in  Ouangdong 
lart  year,  or  30  percent  of  the  provinoe's 
total  abortiona— and  some  aa  late  aa  tbe 
ninth  month.  Officials  say  it  often  takes 
that  long  to  grt  reluctant  women  to  clinica. 

Docton 
pregnandea 
the  womb, 
labor-*  Upd 
(rtus  Is  usually 

In  the  Inner 


tennlnate  late-term 
[  an  herbal  drug  Into 
the  (etua  and  tnrtiirtng 
IstiUbhth.  The  dead 
elled  in  34  houTL 
_olian  capital  of  Hohhot. 
however,  hoepital  docton  praeUce  what 
amounts  to  infanttdde  by  a  different  name, 
according  to  a  HolUiot  surgeon,  wlm  would 
not  aUow  his  nam*  to  l>e  used  for  fear  of  re- 
prisal. After  Indiidng  labor,  he  revealed, 
docton  routinely ;  smash  the  babya  akuU 
with  forceps  as  it  emerges  Aram  the  womb. 

In  some  caaea.  Ibe  added,  newbuius  are 
kUled  by  injecting  (ormaldehyde  into  the 
ao(t  spot  o(  the  Y^mA.  "If  you  UD  the  baby 
while  it's  still  partly  in  the  womb,  it's  con- 
sidered an  abortloh."  explained  the  SS-year 
old  surgeon.  A  doctor  who  Ignores  the  regu- 
lation risks  losing  his  Job.  be  said,  although 
no  one  objects.  Ha  estimated  that  hundreds 
of  babies  die  this  ^  in  his  hospital  every 
year. 

"Tou  grt  uaed  to  It."  said  the  surgeon,  ex- 
plaining how  doclon  react  Sitting  in  the 
comer  of  a  coffee  shop  during  the  Interview, 
he  lifted  a  cup  and  said.  "It's  like  drinking 
coffee.  At  first.  It't  bitter.  But  after  a  whUe 
you  don't  notice  the  taste.  Fve  done  it 
myself." 

A  medical  rtudeat  in  Canton  who  worked 
in  a  hospital  gynosology  ward  In  1983  t<dd 
(oreign  vlslton  tlikt  pregnant  women  were 
required  to  preefent  Urth  authorisation 
carda  be(ore  admlwon  to  the  ddivety  room. 
He  said  docton  who  were  under  orden  to 
abort  all  unauthorised  pregnandea  o(ten 
strangled  or  amottered  newtioms. 

Sometimes.  o((ldals  use  coUerttve  coer- 
cion in  opnrntkma  like  that  In  Dongguan. 
where  thousands  ^(  pregnant  women  were 
picked  up  In  trucks  and  Jeeps,  taken  to  com- 
mune headquarten  (or  lectures,  then  driven 
to  abortion  dinie^  some  reportedly  under 
police  escort,  in  what  was  later  deecribed  by 
local  eyewitnessesf  as  a  "slau^ter  move- 
ment." 

Party  chW  Hdang  Zhigao  o(  Double 
Bridge  Village  in  ttie  southwestern  provinee 
o(  aichuan  acknowledged  the  ptweUee  M 
"helping"  pregnai*  women  to  the  dinle  i( 
they  re(use  to  go  on  their  own. 

Many  pregnant  women  hide  in  the  moun- 
tains or  (lee  to  a  i^Iative's  village  to  escape 
o((lclal  harassment  practicing  what  la  collo- 
quially known  as  t'childMrth  on  the  run." 
So  many  runaways  rsached  the  remote, 
northwestern  province'  at  Oansu  that  a  reg- 


directing  local  offirials 
to  "tennlnate  within  a  limited  time  all  un- 
planned pregnand^  of  women  not  in  their 
home  reaidential  a^ea."  according  to  an  in- 
ternal document.   I 

Female  inf  antidUe  Is  the  mart  extreme 
form  of  resistance  to  the  one-chUd  controls, 
a  desperate  art  by  parents  aqueesed  brtweeu 
official  restriction^  and  the  traditional  pref- 
erence for  male  offspring.  Many  Chtaieae 
think  that  if  they  can  have  only  one  child, 
better  to  give  away,  abandon,  or  even 
mtmler  a  baby  giril  and  try  again  for  a  boy. 

The  authorities  have  refused  requests  for 
gmder  lueakdownSof  births  in  recent  yean. 
But  Chinese  population  expats  in  Peking 


have  revealed  privately  to  western  demogra- 
phen  that  the  national  sex  ratio  of  new- 
bona  rose  to  1.M  In  1M3  and  1.11  in  1983. 

AppUeatlan  of  those  unofficial  ratioa  to 
total  Urtha  listed  for  those  yean  indicates  a 
loas  of  atanort  300.000  baby  girls  In  1M3  and 
S48.0Minl98S. 

The  Port  summarised  and  c(»nmented  on 
the  Wdaafcopf  series  In  sn  editorial  pub- 
Uahed  on  January  10.  1985  [attached], 
which  read  In  part* 

(WItaile  aoew  of  tbe  means  [employed  by 
the  Chinese  government]  are  wliat  you 
could  oaO  extremely  rigorous— education, 
propaganda,  economic  ievovge.  social  pres- 
sure-other methods  fall  into  the  realm  of 
the  openly  coerdve  and  brutal:  mandatory 
abortion,  induced  stillbirth,  the  strangling 
of  the  newbuiu.  That  the  state  actively 
sanrttoia  and  sponaon  these  means  under- 
linm  the  dilemma  In  the  name  of  modern- 
isation, the  state  is  seeing  to  tbe  death  of 
live  human  beings. 

Similar  rsports  luve  come  (rom  many 
other  aoureee.  o(  which  we  o((er  the  (ollow- 
ing  sampling: 

In  a  farther  escalattcKi  of  its  population 
control  program.  China's  government  may 
have  begun  to  require  sterillMtlon  of  cou- 
ples with  two  or  more  children.  A  directive 
to  this  effort  from  the  omtral  government 
appean  to  have  gone  out  to  lower  officials, 
probably  during  December  1983.  Tbe  matter 
waa  mentioned  in  a  central-government  cir- 
cular on  propaganda  published  in  February 
1983.  "Permanent  Urth  control  measures 
[Le..  sterilisation]  are  to  be  carried  out 
among  thoae  who  already  have  two  chil- 
dren. Remedial  measurea  [Lc  aiNntion]  are 
to  be  taken  as  quiddy  as  poadble  among 
thoae  who  are  pregnant  without  quota  [per- 


Ulf  officials  contacted  about  the  policy  ex- 
prussed  grave  misgivings  about  any  forced 
sterillaatlon  ptdicy  to  a  Washington  Port  re- 
porter, adding  that  tbe  Intemational  organi- 
xatlon  could  not  aasirt  a  family  pimtiiny 
program  with  an  official  ooodve  policy— 
the  UN  currently  glvea  China  about  $50  mil- 
lion annually  [sic]  in  population  aasistanoe. 
However,  the  UN  has  an  "out"  because  im- 
portant Chinese  family  planning  pnmounoe- 
menta  often  never  attain  "official"  status. 
So  govenuaent  ygMHtf iij^f  i  s<wis  can  say  (as 
one  ttdd  the  Port)  that  sterOlaation  Is 
merely  being  "recommended"  to  couples 
with  two  or  more  children,  and  that  coer- 
cion or  fOree  la  not  a  part  of  the  policy.— 
"China  Steps  Up  Sterilixation  as  Pivulation 
Contral."  in  May/June  1983  issue  of  Inter- 
com, the  newsletter  of  the  Population  Ref- 
erence Bureau. 

■adi  provinee  aets  guidelines  for  the  de- 
sired number  of  ebUdien  to  be  bom  during 
the  year.  Theae  guidelines  are  oftoi  trans- 
lated into  rigid  quotas  at  the  unit  level 
[such  as  factories  and  conununeel.  Women 
murt  apply  for  permission  from  tbdr  unit 
to  have  a  chUd.  Although  contrary  to  an- 
nounced central  government  policy,  many 
of  those  twwnnilng  pregnant  without  permia- 
sion  are  reportedly  coerced  into  baving 
abortlona.  even  in  the  later  stages  of  preg- 
nancy.—UjB.  State  Department's  "Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  (or 
1084."  Petanuuy  198S.  p.  737. 

Mn  Tien  [a  "strert  committee"  meml)er] 
waa  frank  about  how  her  strert  committee 
administered  the  program.  'We  assign  a 
person  to  keep  track  of  each  woman's  men- 
strual cyde.  If  aomeone  misses  tier  period 
and  lent  scheduled  to  have  a  baby,  we  tell 
her  to  have  an  abortion.  There  isn't  room 
for  liberalism  on  such  an  issue."— Frinn 
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"Clilna':  Alive  In  the  Bitter  Sea."  by  Fox 
Butterfidd  (Times  Books.  1M3>.  Butterfield 
was  chief  of  the  New  Toric  Times's  Peking 
bureau  from  1979-81. 

In  Dongguan  County  In  eastern  Ouang- 
dong. a  reporter  for  Hong  Kong's  leftwlng 
newqiaper  Zheng  Ming  Ribao.  saw  pregnant 
women  herded  into  vehicles  and  taken  to 
hospitals  for  abortlona.  "Tlie  vehicles  were 
filled  with  walllnr  noises,  and  the  scenes 
were  really  bitterly  distressing,"  he  rqwrt- 
ed.  One  woman  already  nine  months  preg- 
nant arrived  at  the  hospital,  be  wrote,  and 
immediately  received  an  Injectim.  "Three 
houn  later  the  baby  was  bom— but  then  it 
stopped  breathing."  the  reporter  said.  Some 
pregnant  women  reportedly  were  hand- 
cuffed, tied  with  ropes  or  placed  in  pig's  baa- 
keta.  .  .  . 

Ttoangh  Oocbaa  arent  supposed  to  per- 
(omi  aiiortions  part  the  eighth  month  at 
pregnancy,  they  do.  a  Chlneae  aouroe  re- 
ports. "Every  day  hundreds  o(  (etuses  ar- 
rived at  the  morgue."  he  says.  A  woman 
with  an  unauthoriwd  pregnancy  is  liicely  to 
recdve  an  injection  from  homital  docton 
bef (»e  labor,  resulting  In  a  stiU  bom  child 
or  a  baby  ao  01  that  it  dies  in  a  few  daya.  the 
source  adds.— "Abortion  and  Birth  Control 
in  Canton.  Cbian."  by  Mlcbde  ^Hnk.  corre- 
spondent (or  tbe  Wan  Strert  Journal.  Nov. 
30.  IMl. 

Two  $13,500  awards  ghren  by  a  United  Nar 
tions  population  agency  to  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Oantai  o(  India  and  to  Chiiui's  (amhy 
idanning  chle(  [Qian  Xinahong]  have  been 
denounced  aa  a  travesty  by  a  United  Statea 
eoononiirt  whom  the  agency  enlistdd  as  an 
adviaw.  Ihe  economirt.  Theodotc  W.  Sbults 
at  Cliicago.  said  that  the  United  Nations 
Fund  tor  Popuhttion  Activities  bad  ignored 
tbe  recnmmfndattons  o(  private  consultanta 
and  rewarded  two  nationa  that  have  uaed 
brutal  methods  to  curb  population  growth. 
Mr.  Shulta.  a  recipient  o(  the  Nobd  Memo- 
rial Prise  In  Economic  ScJence.  UM  the 
agency  to  remove  hie  name  (ram  any  mate- 
rial Involving  the  priK.— "Population  Priaea 
Ftom  UJf.  AasaUed."  by  Bernard  D.  Noa- 
stter.  tbe  New  York  Tbnes.  July  34. 1983. 

So,  increasingly,  the  population  program 
turned  to  coercion.  ...  In  some  areas, 
women  with  "unauthOTised"  pregnandea 
were  rounded  up  and  ordered  to  submit  to 
injections  o(  abortKadents.  Offldal  edicU 
warned  that  thoae  "who  attempt  to  de(eat 
the  (otnity  plan"  would  be  oonaidered  "en- 
emies ot  the  people"— a  threat  that  any 
adult  who  lived  Oaattfli  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution undostood  only  too  weD.  FunOlea 
that  deded  the  "one  chUd  norm"  were  faced 
with  monthly  (Ines  that  o(ten  meant  aemi- 
starvation. 

Almort  a  quarter  o(  tbe  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Acttvitlea'  $50  million 
bequert  to  Chlneee  population  programa  is 
American  money.  Failure  to  art  agalnrt 
tbeee  grave  and  obvious  human  righta 
abuaea  would  expoae  America  to  aome  very 
serious  charges  and  thoae  charges  would 
be  right— "Peking's  Ftanihr  Polk^."  by  mck 
Eberstadt  a  visiting  fellow  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Population  Studies,  In 
the  New  York  Times.  April  33. 1984. 

iMMt  July  [IMl]  Zhengmlng.  a  H<mg  Kong 
publicatian  sympathetic  to  the  Fddng  Oov- 
emment  gave  wbat  it  said  were  details  of  a 
"ruthless  struggte"  under  way  in  Ouang- 
dtmg's  Huiyang  prefecture  to  cut  the 
number  of  expected  babies  to  47.000.  A  re- 
porter (or  Zhengmlng  who  vldted  eastern 
Ouangdong  reported  how  vigilantes  abduct- 
ed pregnant  women  on  the  streets  and 
hauled  them  o((,  sometimes  handcu((ed  or 
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tnHMd,  to  abarttao  ***»«»*■  OUier 
Iw  mUL  wm*  lockad  In  detention  oeili  or 
hauled  before  mam  rallies  and  tianaituwl 
Into  *«"— «**i«g  to  atartlana.  Tbe  reporter 
refened  to  "aborted  baMea  who  were  actual- 
ly erytnc  whan  they  were  bom."  Unoffleial 
foHmatea  Indicate  that  abortlona  eaoeeded 
tbe  number  ot  Urn  Mitha.  A  Canadian  phy- 
■Idan  toU  a  foreigner  at  abectloaa  beinc 
performed  on  tbe  ddlfery  table.— "Chlneee 
Rcdon  Sbowiiw  flieleHnrr  to  National 
Ooali  for  BIrtb  Control."  by  Cbriatopher  & 
Wien.  in  the  New  York  Ttanea.  May  I*.  iMS- 
Ffeom  aandhfd  Brigade  [TiUagel  there 
weie  eighteen  woncn.  all  from  five  to  nine 
months  pregnant,  and  many  red^yed  from 
lack  of  deep  and  crying.  They  sat  Ustleasly 
on  slMMt  plank  Iwnclies  arranged  In  a  eanl- 
drcle  about  the  front  of  tbe  room,  where 
He  Kalfei«  (a  top  cadre  and  party  member! 
explained  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  meeting  In  no 
uncertain  terma.  ''Tou  are  here  becauae  you 
have  yet  to  think  dear'  about  Mrth  control, 
and  you  will  remain  here  unto  you  da' 
LooUxw  ooMly  around  the  room,  he 
■lowly  and  ddlbeiat^.  "None  of  you  has 
any  choice  In  this  matter.  .  .  ."  Then,  visu- 
ally calculating  bow  far  along  tbe  women  In 
the  room  were,  he  went  on  to  add.  "The  two 
of  you  who  are  el^t  or  nine  months  preg- 
nant wfll  have  a  eaeaarlan  [aborttonl;  the 
test  of  you  will  have  a  shot  which  will 
you  to  abort."  Several  of  the  womeo 
crying  by  this  point.— Vtom  "Broken  Barth: 
The  Rural  Chinese."  by  Steven  W.  Modier 
(Free  Prem/Maendllan.  IMS),  pp.  ass-sas. 

In  the  meantime,  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punWiMents  Is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
niral  buraaneracy.  Not  too  long  ago.  a  pre- 
fecture In  Kwuwtmw  Frovlnoe  counted 
about  lOIUMW  pregnant  women  who  would 
be  having  their  eeoond  or  third  batalea. 
Then,  durliw  May  and  June,  bnndreds'of 
yn^ai  hiaihiii  began  him^*^  around  the 
countryside  for  pregnant  women-and  the 
flgure  suddanly  dropped  to  4TJMW.  Bven 
wTHiim  nine  imfrr****  pregnant  were  forced 
to  undergo  abortkms.  The  local  bureaucrats 
apparently  are  determined  to  get  rewards, 
not  reprimands  or  punishment,  from  the 
Faking  famDy-plannlng  office.— "China's 
Policy  on  Blitha."  by  John  Brik.  engaged  in 
iifiarrti  at  Fekliw  Univeratty.  in  the  New 
York  Ttanes.  Jan.  S.  IMl. 

There  waa  a  prapiant  woman  in  Waaan 
factory.  We  persuaded  her  to  have  an  abor- 
tion. We  took  her  to  the  hoipltaL  That 
night  the  "'-"f*  her  mind  a 
The  doctor  didnt  ndttoe.  and  she 

She  ran  off  to  Shanghai.  The  I _ — 

people  be^ed  ua  find  her  and  we  brou^t 
her  back  to  the  hospital  for  the  abortion. 
We  were  aU  very  busy  ftndtaig  her.  Such 
tblnv  ^^^^^»^»«  — "Miii*f  —  Cbfsn."  the  offi- 
cial In  change  of  Chani^iou^B  "one-child" 
program,  interviewed  on  1M4  FBS  Nova 
documentary  "China's  Only  Child." 

The  new  Mrth  eontrcd  rampalm  had  Just 
begun  and  fi—"'"**  offldala  wanted  to 
make  an  -»«— r*"  of  her.  Finally,  under  in- 
tenee  gumiifr.  the  couide  agreed  to  let  the 
doctors  induce  eariy  Mrth  at  seven  months 
and  let  tbe  baby  die  if  it  was  a  girL  But 
when  a  ««■— miiti*  official  standing  by  in  the 
delivery  room  mw  It  was  a  boy,  he  reneged 
and  insisted  it  not  be  mved.  The  hurtiand 
and  mother-in-law  were  on  their  knees  at 
the  delivery  room  door,  pleading  for  recon- 
■tdermtlon,  but  their  child  died  because  the 
nurses  were  not  allowed  to  put  it  in  an  incu- 
bator. Some  days  later  tbe  raother-in-Iaw 
■aw  the  four-year-old  old  aon  of  one  of  the 
officials  playing  by  a  lake.  In  a  rage,  ahe 
threw  the  chUd  into  the  water,  then  Jumped 
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In  heraalf.  and  both  diownsd.  ..^ 
rtTTfflr-1*~-  and  abortlona  have 
common.— From    "One    BOllaa:    A 
Chronicle,"   by  Jay  and  linda  Matbewa 
(Random  House.  1M3). 

Not  only  aro  forced  abortions  being  per- 
formed up  to  the  time  of  birth,  thero  an 
even  casm  of  offldaOy  sanctioned  infanti- 
cide. In  one  incident  shortly  after  I  left 
Ouangdong  Provtaice.  a  young  wonmn  preg- 
nant for  the  first  time  gave  birth  to  twin 
boys.  What  should  base  been  an  occasinn 
for  rejoicing  ouiekly  turned  tragic  as  the 
cadres  preeent  asked  her  irtilch  one  she 
wanted.  Both  of  them,  she  repUed.  but  to  no 
avaO.  One  of  the  babim  she  could  not  and 
would  not  choose  which— was  taken  from 
her  and  put  to  death.— "Why  Aro  Baby 
Olrls  Being  Killed  In  China?,"  by  Steven  W. 
MOsber.  in  tbe  WaU  Street  Journal.  July  3S. 

[Wlc  also  ftaid  it  bard  to  believe  that  some 
of  that  money  (which  UNITA  gives  to  the 
Chinese  popnlatton  program]  lent  going  to 
pay  for  forced  abortlona.  And  even  if  tbe 
moaer  goeo  only  to  Peking's  Urth-eontrol 
bureaucracy,  it  stlU  supports  a  policy  that 
requires  the  chilling  eoercten  that  Mr. 
Moabsr  (kiribrs  (see  shovel.  In  totalitar- 
ian China,  policy  flows  from  the  state  down, 
snd  political  control  is  rigid  enough  to  make 
sun  It's  enforced.  China  may  believe  that 
only  coerdon  wfll  work,  but  American  tax- 
payers shouldnt  have  to  subskUae  It.— 
"Paying  for  AbortkHM."  editorial,  tbe  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Aprfl  9, 1984. 

[From  Intercom.  May/JUne  19831 

CnniA  Stara  Up  SnaxuxATioa  «s 
FOPULATIOR  CoimoL 

In  a  further  cscslstion  of  tU  population 
control  program.  China's  government  may 
have  begun  to  reqtdn  sterilisation  of  cou- 
ples with  two  or  mon  chUdren. 

A  direetive  to  this  effect  from  the  central 
government  appean  to  have  gone  out  to 
lower  offldala,  probably  during  December 
1963.  Tbe  matter  was  mentioned  in  a  cen- 
tral-government circular  on  propaganda 
pubttdied  in  February  1983;  "Permanent 
birth  contra  measures  (Le.,  ■terfliaatton) 
an  to  be  carried  out  among  those  who  al- 
ready have  two  children.  Remedial  meas- 
ures (le.,  abortion)  an  to  be  taken  as  auldt- 
ly  ■■  possible  among  tboae  who  an  preg- 
nant without  quoU  (permission)." 

Subaequently.  provincial  governments 
have  puhllshed  sterOlaatkm  decrees,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Hebd  DaOy's  April  pronounce- 
ment that  "sterillatlons  will  be  carried  out 
in  1983  in  tbe  province,  and  that  the  task 
wOl  be  basically  completed  during  the  next 
year  for  aU  couples  of  cbfldbearing  age  who 
should  undergo  ■teriliaatlon  (Le..  couples 
who  have  had  two  or  mon  children)." 

UN  offWalB  contacted  about  the  poUcy 
exinessed  grave  misgivings  about  any  forced 
sterilisation  policy  to  a  Washington  Post  re- 
porter, adding  that  tbe  international  organl- 
satton  could  not  aadst  a  family  planning 
program  with  an  of  fldal  ooerdve  policy— 
the  UN  currently  gives  China  about  $80  mU- 
llon  «nwii»ny  In  population  assistance.  How- 
ever, tbe  UN  has  an  "out"  because  impor- 
tant Chinese  family  planning  pronounoe- 
menU  often  never  attain  "official"  status. 
So  government  ^okespersons  can  say  (as 
one  told  tbe  Post)  that  sterilisations  menly 
being  "recommended"  to  couples  with  two 
or  mon  children,  and  that  coercion  or  force 
is  not  a  part  of  the  policy.  However,  he  said 
that  dislncenttves  included  fines  or  other 
economic  penalties. 


The  new  polky  would  seem  to 
that  Chlnat  present  on»«blld  policy.  Inau- 
gurated tat  19T9  and  already  the  atitetast 
population  control  poMey  of  any  natkm  tai 
the  worid.  Is  montlng  isalstsnwi  from  the 
ChtaMse  peo^e.  And  that  China's  govem- 
ment  leadere  an  f eeltaw  truatratad  tai  their 
attempta  to  check  their  country^  popular 
tion  growth  and  have  aetad  on  iterlllmtfcm 
aa  tbe  "tissiest"  form  of  fertility  coatroL 

1^  succeed  In  Umltlng  China's  population 
to  "only"  IJ»  bmion  by  3000  essentlslly  re- 
qutaes  predpitaus  dedlnea  In  fertility. 
While  rigorous  family  planning 
can  persuade  couples  to  begin 
contneaptlv*  method  or  other,  then  is  no 
way  of  ensuring  that  a  couide  wUl  eonttnue 
to  use  fkmfly  planning,  ewwidany  If  they  an 
ambivalent  about  tbe  program.  And  tai 
China,  then  an  cultural  and  eeonomic  rea- 
to  have  mon  than  one  dilld  (See 
August  1981  and  January/ 
February  1983).  tnth  a  eootraoeptlve  pro- 
gram, an  Individual  must  be  eontlnuaUy  per- 
suaded, one  way  or  other,  but  after  an  taidl- 
vldual  has  been  persuaded  to  undergo  a  ster- 
illaatlan  opaatlon.  furUier  penuaskm  is, 

Tbe  central  gomnment  is  serious.  The 
actual  tanplementatlon  of  this  pidlcy.  howev- 
er, is  in  the  hands  of  officials  lower  down. 
And  the  real  questton  Is.  wfll  the  bureaucra- 
cy toSkm  through  on  this  policy,  whkb  is 
bound  to  l)e  controversial  among  the  people 
affected  by  It? 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Apr.  9. 
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By  now,  the  evidence  sbout  coerdve  birth 
control  in  China  is  overwhelming.  Fox  But- 
terfldd.  tai  his  book  "China:  Alive  tai  tbe 
Bitter  Sea,"  described  how  nd^borbood 
cadres  monitor  women's  menstrual  cycles. 
CBS'S  "80  Mtaiutes"  recently  repotted  on  tai- 
voluntary  abortkma.  And  China  scholar 
Steven  Mooher,  tai  his  book  ''Broken  Earth," 
described  what  he  saw  In  one  rural  vfllage: 

"(The  pregnant  women]  sat  Ustlesdy  on 
short  plank  bendiea  bi  a  aemldrde  .  .  . 
when  He  Half  eng  (a  top  cadn  and  Commu- 
nist Party  member]  explained  the  purpeee 
of  the  mti^"g  in  no  uncertain  terms.  'Tou 
an  hen  because  you  ban  yet  to  "think 
dear"  about  birth  control,  and  you  wfll 
remain  hen  unto  you  do.  .  .  .  None  of  you 
has  any  choice  in  this  matter.  .  .  .'  Then, 
visually  fa)"" '■♦^'"f  how  far  along  the 
women  in  the  room  wen,  he  went  on  to  add. 
The  two  of  you  who  an  eight  or  nine 
months  pregnant  wiU  have  a  Caesanan;  the 
test  of  you  wfll  have  a  shot  whldi  wfll  cause 
you  to  abort.' " 

What  is  lem  weU  known,  however,  is  that 
the  UA  government  supports  this  "family 
planning."  It  does  so  by  contributing  to  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties ($38  mfllton  this  fiscal  year),  which  in 
turn  is  giving  $80  million  over  four  years  to 
China's  birth-eontrol  program.  The  oontri- 
butkm  is  probably  breaking  UA  law,  vrtiich 
prohibits  VA  aid  for  forced  steriUsation  or 
abortions. 

The  UNFPA  naturally  restsU  this  condu- 
■Ion.  "This  organisation  has  never  funded 
an  abortion  of  any  ktaid."  says  Rafael  M. 
Sales,  the  sgency's  executive  director.  He 
says  the  UNFPA's  agreement  with  China 
prohlbiU  coercion.  And  while  abuses  may 
occur,  Mr.  Sales  says,  the  UNFPA  has  no 
evidence  that  this  has  happened  tai  China. 

We  respect  Mr.  Salas's  protests,  but  we 
also  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  some  of  that 
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to  pay  for  fotesd  abor- 
the  money  goea  only  to 
rureauetaey.  It  stfll 
that  requires  the  diflUng 
er  daacrlbw  In  to- 
talitarian CAiina.  Ridley  flows  tnm  tbe  state 
down,  and  poUtidU  contrd  la  rlgM  enough 
to  make  sun  It's  forced.  Nor  can  the  Chi- 
nese torn  out  the  government  If  they  dont 
like  Its  policy,  as  ihe  Indians  did  a  few  yean 
back  when  they  oppoeed  Indira  Gandhi's 
f oived  sterillsatlate. 
The  UjB.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 


opment is 
investigating 
JayF.  Morria. 
says  "then's  i 
an  doing"  with 
that  so  far,  AID 
money  Is  sul 
cem  about 
Mr.  Morris  says 


enougfa  to  have  begun 

>A's  funding  in  China. 

ity  admlniatratflr  of  AID. 

what  the  Chinese 

oontroL  But  be  says 

t  any  evidenee  that  lU 

coercion.  As  for  oon- 

subeidldng  a  policy. 

i's  a  mneh  laiger  iasue 

that  we  really  deft  deal  with." 

We  realise  thai  Chtaia's  huge  pcpulatton 
preeents  a  unlquo  birth-eontrol  proMsm.  but 
"poisan  shots"  and  "struggto  sssdons" 
arent  the  solutkm.  Counttim  with  far 
hi^ier  populatfon 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea— have 
without  sdeh  meksures.  Tbey>B 
that  the  best  Mrib-oontrol  poliey  is  an  eco- 
nomic p(dley  tb«t  produces  lapM  growth. 
China  may  belle#e  that  only  coesgion  wfll 
work,  but  Ameacan  taxpayers  shouldn't 
have  to  subskUae  It 

tFtom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10, 1988] 
"Om  Q^om.  On  CUS" 

The  Chtaia  series  by  Mldiad  Wnlmknpf. 
the  Past's  corteifeondent  tai  Pddng  for  the 
last  four  yeats,  pUumlnatca  the  soope  snd 
type  of  messuits  the  anthoittlas  then 
employ  to  limit  their  country'*  population. 
lUs  is.  for  Westerners,  a  dttfleult  subject 
Many  Americanai  we  would  sumise,  aeeept 
that  the  worid's  kaost  popukws  nation  must 
do  soBseCbtaig  to  4sp  and  eventaaOy  trim  the 
growth  of  a  poptJahon  already  edlmatwil  at 
over  1  MlUon.  Bilt  whUe  sooae  of  the 
an  what  you  cbuld  call  e 
ous— educatlMi.  ISopaganda, 
age.  sodal  preesi^e-ottaer  methods  fkU  taito 
the  realm  of  the  openly  ooerdve  and  brutal: 
mandatory  abortion,  taiduoed  stOIbirth.  the 
strangling  of  th4  newborn.  That  the  state 
actively  aanctioni  and 
underltnea  the  —^ 

Having  favoivi  first  three  children  and 
then  two  chlldnii  per  couple  eartler  In  the 
19T0S.  an  alarmed  government  went  to  "one 
couple,  one  child"  tai  1979.  Hie  differenee 
between  two  and  one,  it  ealoilated.  was  the 
dlffemoe  between  reacfataig  IM  MUlon 
people  tai  the  year  3063  and  peaktaig  at  1.08 
bUllon  tai  3004. 

Many  Chinese^  emedally  tradition-orient- 
ed peasants,  bav*  gone  to  strenuous  lengths 
of  resistanoe  ana  evashm  to  have  mon  than 
one  child.  Even  gmong  thoee  willing  to  stop 
at  one.  bowevef,  tradition  and  taidlvidual 
pnference  have>  led  many  to  want  a  son. 
What  happens  i4ien  the  one  dtlld  officially 
permitted  turnsjout  to  be  a  girt?  Hie  sad- 
dest fact  of  all  thoee  recounted  by  Mr. 
Weisskopf  is  Ute  short  count  of  healthy 
baby  girls.  It  is  treasured  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  eadi  fear.  The  explanation  for  It 
is  tbe  practkse  M  taifanttelde,  the  horrible 
response  of  despbrste  parento  to  the  official 
edict  The  government  dectles  It  feebly. 

It  is  aomeUmei  suggested,  tai  ndtlgatlon  of 
reports  like  tb^  oat.  that  China  can  Ul 
afford  the  ethkkl  standards  of  mon  afflu- 
ent sodetles  and  that  iU  policy  Is  not  with- 


^    -flA-'^*/;^ 


ont  Its  own  eonsidered  and  defensible  moral 
:  better  that  some  suffer  now  so  that  a 
'  number  wfll  not  suffer  later.  But  It 
Is  not  men  senttanentaliBB  that  produces  a 
of  outrage  to  what  Is  going  on  In 
A  totslltsrlsn  state  Is  udng  tts  tan- 
to  intervene  eruddy,  often 
violently,  tai  the  moot  deMcate  persons] 
choleea  at  «»«nn««M  of  human  beings.  In  the 
name  of  modeinintion.  the  state  is  seetaig 
to  the  death  of  live  human  beings.  It  is  the 
kind  of  pottey  that  puts  a  deep  moral  dhrlde 
between  the  United  States  snd  the  Peoide's 
RepubUc  noCwfthstandlng  tbe  coopCTatlon 
they  seek  on  mon  routine  affairs. 

(Ftan  the  New  York  Ttanes.  Apr.  33. 1984] 
B's  Familt  Fouct 


(By  Ntek  Eberstadt) 

MA.-In  1983.  Preddent 
said.  "Our  goals  an  plain.  When 
families  an  threatened,  we  sedc  to  lessen 
those  threats."  Next  wedi.  we  wfll  see  theee 
words  put  to  the  test  When  the  President 
lands  tai  Peking,  be  wfll  be  conferring  with  a 
Oovemment  in  the  midst  of  Uie  most  sys- 
tematic and  rdentlem  campaign  against  the 
family  that  the  modem  world  has  yet  seen. 

The  >—r*ifw  la  pfflrlany  known  as  the 
"populatian  planning"  program.  That  may 
sound  Uke  "family  planning"— an  unobjeo- 
tiotmble  idea  accepted  by  most  parents  in 
both  lidi  and  poor  nations.  In  reality.  It  is 
someUUiw  radically  different  It  has  already 
cost  the  Uves  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  and  diOdren.  It  threatens  to  csst  ml- 
Umh  of  fy»"ni—  into  state-enforced  destitu- 
tion and  may  dqirive  tntiHimii  more  of  the 
opportunity  to  escape  poverty. 

In  I9V8.  Chtam's  leaders  dedded  that  the 
nation's  population  was  growing  too  rapidly 
for  the  state  to  meet  the  targets  of  ite  mod- 
emlmtion  dtlve.  The  Chlneee  planners'  so- 
lution WM  the  so-called  "me  child  xtann" 
for  all  fimllies  In  tbe  nation.  At  fltat  the 
program  used  exluHrtation  and  modest  eco- 
nomic incentives,  but  many  parents  re- 
mained unmoved  by  theee  measures.  (Then 
was  logic  tai  the  rductance,  especially  tai  the 
countryside,  when  the  household  labor 
force  is  the  key  to  economic  security.)  So, 
liMiinslml)  the  populatian  program  turned 

to  OO0PCbOIL 

As  early  as  1980,  birtb  quotas  wen  strictly 
ratloaed  among  "digible"  mothers.  In  some 
with  "unauthorised"  pregnan- 
cies wen  rounded  up  and  ordered  to  submit 
to  taijectkins  of  abortlfadaits.  Offkdal 
edIeU  warned  that  those  "who  attempt  to 
defeat  tbe  fertility  plan"  would  be  omskl- 
ered  "enemies  of  the  people"-a  threat  that 
any  adult  ~who  lived  tbrou^  the  Cultural 
RevOtatlon  understood  (mly  too  welL  Funl- 
Uea  that  defied  the  "one  chUd  norm"  wen 
Ikosd  with  monthly  fines  that  often  meant 
semi-starvation. 

Western  fsmlly-plannlng  programs,  predi- 
cated on  free  choice,  an  supposed  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  mothers  and  chfldren. 
Clilna'a  Involuntary  population  control  pro- 
gram has  had  tbe  oppodte  effect  In  a  poor 
rural  society,  when  chfldren  an  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  taioome  of  the  house- 
hold, sons  an  typically  valued  mrare  highly 
than  daughten.  By  fordng  China's  families 
to  settle  for  a  dngle  chfld.  Chtaia's  pc^nila- 
tion  poliries  have  made  this  pnference  a 
rtfartlj  matter. 

Reaults  from  the  1983  China  census  reveal 
an  unexplataied  defidt  of  at  least  300,000 
baby  girls  for  that  year  alone.  By  1983.  the 
Chinese  prem  was  noting  with  alarm  that 
the  ancient  practice  of  taif  antidde  had  been 
revived  In  "some"  rural  areas:  Uttle  girls. 


they  saM.  wen  betaig  abandoiwd  or  killed 
outri^t  by  misguided  parenta.  But  the  cur- 
rent population  campaign  seems  to  be 
threatening  the  Uvea  of  adults  as  wdL 

AnalysU  at  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  have  conrluded  that  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  Chlneee  women  may  ban  dropped 
by  several  years  staice  the  popnistlon  con- 
trol campaign  began.  Infanticide  alone  does 
not  sppear  to  account  for  this  striking  re- 
vetasl:  Death  rates  appev  to  be  up  for 
women  In  the  ehlld-taearing  ages.  Census 
Bureau  analysts  have  snggrotrd  a  possible 
icaacn:  Mothen  seeking  to  circumvent  the 
one  ChUd  quota  must  now  avokl  aU  health 
facflltles.  and  an  thus  bereft  of  all 


Chtaieae  officials  taudst  that  "forceful" 
populatkm  measures  an  taievttable  stanidy 
because  of  tbe  diffleolties  tai  feedtaig  and 
supporUng  tbdr  nation's  enormous  popula- 
tion. In  reality,  however,  the  principal  force 
ifciaimim  Uvlng  standards  In  China  over 
the  past  generatton  has  been  bad  Oovern- 
ment  policy,  not  population  growth. 

Between  the  early  1980's  and  the  late 
1970's,  overall  agricultural  efficiency  tai 
Chtatt  fefl  by  10  to  30  percent  while  It  nee 
measursUy  In  virtually  every  non-Commu- 
nist natton  in  Astau  Over  thoee  ■ame  years, 
overall  Industrial  efficiency  In  China 
dropped  even  further— and  roee  even  mon 
dramatically  in  the  rest  of  non-Communist 
Ada.  And  rather  than  liberallae  or  overhaul 
the  eystem  so  that  It  might  feed  the  people 
better,  Chtaia's  leaders  appear  content  to 
cut  back  on  the  number  of  mouths  in  their 
comply. 

When  the  President  srrives  tai  China,  he 
wfll  have  an  opportunity  to  urge  China's 
highest  officials  to  dedst  tai  this  terrible 
t^tw,fmign  against  tbdr  own  people.  He  also 
has  an  '"ip**^***  avenue  for  backing  his 
wmds  with  action:  Almost  a  quarter  of  the 
United  Nations  Fund  tor  Population  Activi- 
ties' $50  mimon  bequest  to  Chlneee  popula- 
tion inogiams  is  American  money.  Fsflun 
to  act  agataist  theee  grave  and  obvious 
humsn  rl^ts  sbuses  would  expose  America 
to  some  very  aerioue  charges— and  those 
diarges  would  be  right 

(From  the  Wssblngton  Ttanes,  Mar.  33, 

19851 

M<»x  Fsoii  THB  Bbaotipol  PmoriM  at  AID 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment's tttorU  to  soothe  pro-llfen  as  to  the 
natun  of  Its  population  programs  has  hit  a 
bumpy  road.  According  to  reports,  top  AID 
offldala  have  been  hdptaig  the  United  Na- 
ttons  Fund  for  Population  Activities  white- 
wash China's  forced  abortion  polldes. 

The  "population  community"  appears  to 
assign  to  the  word  "voluntary"  a  sort  of  tal- 
ismanic  value,  such  that  the  men  utterance 
of  it  tai  connection  with  a  pcdicy  is  enough 
to  sfloioe  critics.  Never  mind  that  the  policy 
is  about  as  voluntary  as  a  transfer  of  $5  on  a 
New  YMk  subway. 

The  claims  of  voluntarism  inserted  in 
UNn>A's  report  on  C3itaia  (thanks  to  tbe 
interventicm  of  AID'S  Kathy  Piepmeyer)  an 
belled  by  Steven  Mosher,  wboee  reporU  on 
the  horrors  of  Chtaia's  population  control 
program  touched  off  a  ocmtroversy  at  Stan- 
ford some  time  badL 

Not  to  worry,  says  AID.  It  wiU  appotait  a 
"blue-ribbon"  commission  to  go  to  China 
and  find  out  What's  Really  Happoiing.  It 
wUl  even  put  pro-Ufera  on  it 

Even  if  the  oommisdmi  membership  is  en- 
ttavly  pro-life,  it  easily  may  be  mlded.  Mr. 
Mosher,  at  home  with  the  Chinese  language 
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BDd  cidtuic.  «u  ft  reKftrcher  who  emmed 
the  gni||(ioc  confidence  of  vlUa«e  ftuthorl- 
Uei  only  after  much  time  and  effort.  For 
htan.  vtHftce  ftbortlonMa  lowered  their 
guard.  Ckna  teamof  tanreatisaton  fnMn  the 
UA  gwremment  expect  the  Mine  coopera- 
tionru  la  unlikely. 

The  Kemp  amendment  to  the  current  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  prohlUta  VS.  aid  to 
coercive  popiilatlon  programa,  but  Inaiden 
my  that  AID  now  ptana  to  deflne  "program" 
aa  an  actual  ooercive  praeUoe.  Thus,  taxpay- 
ers would  continue  to  fund  coercive  popula- 
tion control  as  kng  as  no  American  funds 
were  dIreeUy  traceable  to  the  actual  hauling 
away  of  fclrlring  and  screaming  women. 

AID  is  fulfilling  neither  the  president's 
ptriicy  nor  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The  ad- 
ministration should  crack  down. 

lasmuia  PaisracitT  HoiKMtB  ui  Cmiu 

Sirhuan  University  confencd  upon 
Werner  Fomos.  president  of  the  Population 
Institute,  an  honorary  professorship  In 
international  relations  in  ceremonies  held 
recently  In  Shengdu.  China. 

Fomos.  visiting  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  a  guest  of  that  country's  State 
Council  on  FunOy  Planning,  travelled  more 
than  5.000  miles  for  a  flnt-hand  look  at  Chi- 
nese population  and  development  programs. 

Sichuan  ITniverattys  Vice  President  Peiw 
Shegqi  pressnted  the  award  on  behalf  of 
the  President's  Council  of  the  untversity. 
The  citation  emphasiw  Fomos's  "outstand- 
ing contribution  in  promoting  global  popu- 
lation programs  and  enhancing  the  friend- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  China.  " 

Also  speaking  at  the  preeentation  ceremo- 
ny was  Hu  Xiafong.  director  of  the  higher 
education  department  of  Slrhnan  Province. 
He  told  more  than  WO  sssfmhiril  guests  the 
honor  recognises  that  "Mr.  Fomoa  and  the 
Population  Institution.  Washington.  D.C.. 
have  been  In  the  f orefttmt  in  population  in- 
formation, education  and  communication 
program  work  ...  It  represents  the  spirit  of 
academic  excellence  wUch  Is  the  tradltioa 
of  SIAuan  Unhrersity." 

In  his  Bcceptanoe  ipeech,  Fomos  pledged 
"a  redoubling"  of  the  Population  Institute's 
efforts  "so  that  we  wDl  truly  be  partners  In 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  the 
world's  people." 

Fomos's  vWt  to  China  took  him  from 
Beijing  to  Whaanvl.  Sichuam.  Zhejian  and 
Jiangsu  provinces  as  wdl  as  to  ShanghaL 

Interviewed  upon  hia  return  to  the  United 
Statea.  Foraos.  who  had  visited  China  on 
two  prevloas  occasions,  expressed  his  admi- 
ration for  the  "unequalled  wionomic  activity 
evidenced  by  the  Chlneae  people  as  they 
work  to  improve  themselves  in  every  strata 
of  thair  Uvea. 

"Wherever  we  went,  people  were  bulkUng. 
wocking  In  iMtoriea  and  fields  with  a  vigor 
and  commitment  hanUy  matched  any  place 
today." 

Fomos  said  that  people  "from  all  walks  of 
Uf e  ie«med  to  understand  the  need  for  slow- 
ing down  the  population  growth  rate  In 
order  for  economic  and  social  development 
to  catch  up." 

He  said  he  was  most  Impressed  by  Sirhtian 
Province,  where  "men  have  taken  appropri- 
ate responsibility  for  sharing  In  family  plan- 


Fomos  noted  that  "commitment  to  family 
planning  waa  high"  throughout  mainland 
China  "but  when  people  chooae  voluntary 
stoillsatlon  as  the  method  to  end  their  f  er- 
tlUty.  it  is  virtually  always  the  woman  who 
I  the  surgery. 


"But  In  Sirhiian  the  situation  was  re- 
versed. In  that  province.  49.42  percent  of 
the  people  control  their  fertility  throu^ 
sterlUaatlon  and  17.04  percent  are  men." 

Before  leaving  China.  Fomos  met  in  the 
Orcat  Hall  of  the  People  with  Huang  Hue, 
vice  chaiiman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Others  prssent  at  the  meeting  Included 
Hu  Ke  Shi.  also  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committer.  Btiniater  Wang  Wei  of  the  State 
CouneO  on  Family  Planning:  Dr.  Qian  XlnZ- 
hong.  United  Nationa  Population  Award  lau- 
reate; and  Madame  Hue.  Vice  Chair  of  the 
Asian  Parllamsntary  Oroup  on  Population 
and  Development. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  IS. 
I90S] 


Pto-LivB.  AID  Foacas  Class  on  VA  Am  to 

emu's  ParounoH  Corbol 

(By  George  Archibald) 

Suspicion  between  pro-life  and  population 
control  foroeo  has  deepened  following  the 
discovery  that  mid-level  officials  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  State  Department  Influenced  the  prepa- 
ratlon  of  a  UJf.  paper  that  defended 
China's  population  control  policies. 

The  paper  nmphaitwi(l  the  "voluntary" 
nature  of  China's  one  chllrt-per-famHy  gov- 
ernment policy  and  claimed  that  U JV.  funds 
were  ussd  only  for  non-coerdve  projects 
su^  as  population  tracking,  research  and 
education  of  the  populace. 

AID  requested  the  document  to  help  It 
review  China  projects  that  are  paid  for  by 
the  UJI.  Fund  for  Population  Acthrltles. 
The  paper  was  reportedly  drafted  and  then 
revissd.  with  guidance  from  several  VA 
government  poptilation  planners,  led  by 
AID  instttutianal  policy  chief  Katherine 
Plepmeler. 

Congressional  anti-abortion  leaders  sus- 
pect the  planners  of  wanting  to  help 
UMFPA  get  around  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's  strict  new  anti-abortion,  anti-ooerdon 
requirements  governing  international 
fMitiy  planning  assistance. 

The  UJB.  allotment  of  $46  million  to 
UMFPA  this  year  has  been  withheld  by  the 
administration  untQ  the  agency  could  prove 
that  none  of  its  funds  directly  or  indirectly 
supported  abortion  or  ooerdve  family  plan- 
ning programs.  

More  than  one-fourth  of  UMFPA's  fund- 
ing comes  from  the  United  Statea.  which 
contributed  more  than  $100  million  to  the 
world  agency  between  lOU  and  I0S4. 

Over  the  past  four  years.  UM^A  contrib- 
uted $M  mOllon  to  help  Implement  China's 
program,  which  was  reported  by  human 
ri^ts  organtMllons  and  westsm  Journalists 
to  involve  draconlan  coercion.  Another  tSO 
million  UNPPA  contribution  to  China  Is 
planned  during  the  next  four  years. 

In  ion.  UMFPA  awarded  a  $IXM0  prtae 
to  QIan  XhMhong.  China's  family  planning 
minister,  who  devised  an  elaborate  system 
of  punishment  for  couples  having  two  or 
more  children. 

Mr.  Qian  was  commended  for  the  "most 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  awareness 
of  population  qussttons."  Under  his  system. 
Chinese  women  who  refuse  to  abort  a 
second  child  can  lose  30  percent  of  their  pay 
end  govemmsnt  housing  and  are  subjected 
to  official  harasnaent  and  sodal  ostracism. 

Members  of  the  Congressional  no-Life 
Caucus— principally  Sens.  Jesse  Helms.  R- 
N.C..  Gordon  Humphrey,  R-N.H..  and  Repa. 
Jack  F.  Kemp,  R-N.T.,  and  Chrlstoidier  H. 
Smith.  R-NJ.— are  reportedly  monitoring 
AID'S    review    of    UMFPA^upported    pro- 


grams  more  dooely  since   they  obtained 
copies  of  the  China  briefing  paper. 

They  are  said  to  be  imsatlsfled  with  an 
AID  plan  to  allow  contlniied  U A  funding  of 
UNFPA  if  the  agency  establishes  a  "ssgre- 
gated  account"  to  ensure  that  U.S.  funds  do 
not  help  pay  for  government-sanctioned 
abortions  or  coercive  population  control 
methods  in  countries  receiving  UNFPA  as- 


UNPPA  and  some  AID  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  claimed  that  no  VA 
fundi  given  to  the  worid  agency  are  used  in 
China.  But  AID  has  acknowledged  to  Con- 
grcm  that  VA  fttnds  are  presently  oommln- 
^ed  with  those  of  other  UN^A  donora  for 
worldwide  population  control  projects. 

Officially  Umltliw  the  use  of  VA  funds 
Tor  acceptable  proje^  would  free  other 
UMFPA  funds  for  unaeoeptable  ones,  aides 
to  pro-life  lawmakers  said,  and  for  thta 
reason  would  be  no  diffcrant  tmn  dUraet 
U.S.  support  for  abortions  and  coercive  pop- 
ulation control  methods  In  China  and  else- 
where. 

These  aides  pointed  out  that  AID  Admin- 
istrator M.  Peter  McPherson  adknlttod 
during  a  recent  House  hearing  that  contri- 
butions to  UMFPA  are  "fungible"  or  Inter- 
changeable. 

In  meetings  and  in  correspondsnce  with 
AID  Assistant  Administrator  Ridiard  A. 
Oerham.  the  lawmakers  and  their  aides 
have  challenged  the  credibility  of  the 
UM^A  briefing  donmient,  which  relies 
principally  on  a  Septaaaber  lOM  tetter  from 


the  Central  Committee  of  China's  Commu- 
nist Party  for  iU  asssrtton  that  populatkm 
control  throughout  the  country  Is  based  "on 
the  prindpte  of  voluntary  aooeptanoe." 

The  U  JV.  paper  Is  dishflnest.  they  conclud- 
ed, since  the  Peking  government  ssnt  a  di- 
rective to  leaders  of  China's  30  political  aub- 
dtvWons  in  February  lOO.  requiring  sterfll- 
mtion  of  couples  with  two  or  more  children. 

"Permanent  Mrth  control  methods  [steri- 
lisation] are  to  be  carried  out  among  thoae 
who  already  have  two  children,"  the  central 
government  directive  said. 

"Remedial  measures  [abortion]  are  to  be 
taken  as  quickly  as  poaslhle  among  those 
who  are  pregnant  without  quota  [permis- 
sionl."  the  directive  added. 

Tens  of  mlUkins  of  forced  abortions  and 
sterilisations  of  women  and  men  have  oc- 
curred since  the  Chinese  program  started  In 
1079.  according  to  the  State  Deputment's 
latest  human  ri^ts  rsport.  Widespread 
government-sanctioned  infanticide  has  been 
prevalent  in  some  provinoss.  Western  Jour- 
nalists stationed  in  China  have  reported. 

When  Rep.  Stailth  questioned  AID  Admin- 
istrator McPherson  at  a  Jan.  36  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  meeting,  he  dted 
VA  news  accounts  of  "abortion  posses" 
that  scoured  the  countryside  for  pregnant 
women— many  in  their  third  trimester  of 
pregnancy  and  herded  them  by  the  truck- 
load  In  handcuffs  to  rural  clinics  for  forced 
abortlona. 

"Tet.  the  Chlneae  government  continued 
to  Insist  ss  recently  aa  this  month,  via  the 
New  China  Mews  Service,  that  there  are  no 
forced  abortions  in  China  and  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  run  on  a  voluntary  basis."  Rep. 
Smith  said.  "Either  a  lot  of  peopte.  seasoned 
Journalists  and  others,  are  fabricating  these 
accounts  or  the  Chinese  government  Is  not 
telling  us  the  truth. " 
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[Fi«m  the  Mew  To^  Times.  July  M.  IMS]      under  Mrs.  Gandhi  In  the  part,  but  added. 
~  •Theec   Is  no  such   complaint   in   India 

-todW"  Xr-  fl>l»  "^  >>'■  committee  had 


UJf. 


<By  Bem^  D.  Mossiter) 
Vmttn  MATiowsi  M.T..  July  St.— Two 
$12.MW  awards  gtvta  by  a  United  nations 
populatkm  agency  io  Prime  lOnMcr  Indira 
Gandhi  of  India  and  to  China's  fanlly  plan- 
ning chief  have  be^  denouneed  as  a  timves- 
ty  by  a  United  Stages  econnnilst  whom  the 
agency  enlisted  as  im  advlssr. 

The  fii'"«— M-  nieodore  W.  SluilU  of 
Chicago,  said  that  the  United  Itatioas  FUnd 
for  Populatfcm  Ac^riUes  hadlgnewid  the 

rewarded  two  natk«w  that  have  nssd  brutal 
methods  to  curb  boP"!***""  mwtli.  Mr. 
Shultx.  a  redplentl  of  the  Mobal  Mnosrial 
Prise  In  lieonomle  Bdence.  told  the  assncy 
to  remove  his  naitte  from  any  material  in- 
volving the  priw.    I 

In  a  letter  to  Ralael  M.  Sales,  the  Fund's 
executive  dlreetori  Mr.  Shulta  said  the 
awards  would  damfce  family  plannhig  pro- 


awds 
the. 
The 


"The  harm  wasi  done  by  awwtftaig  the 
prise  to  a  public  |offlclal  In  China  where 
public  policy  is  responsibte  for  the  appall- 
ing high  rate  of  f emate  InfantlrMe  and  a 
prise  to  the  head  bf  state  of  India  despite 
her  cruel  mandated  sterillMtlOB.''  Mr. 
Shultx  wrote. 


to  make 
The 


Mr.  Salas  said  hia  committee 
Hs  eonrideration   for  this  year's 
to  "public  statesmen."  but  he  denied 
Dgaged  in  self -promotion, 

of  the  committee.  Anwarul 

Cbovdhury  of  Bangladesh,  declined 
J  iy  comment. 

other  i^r*""**'  vlM  served  as  Judges 

Australia.  Mexico.  Tugoslavia, 

Burundi.  Colombia.  China 


Japan.  Hgypt. 


During  the  emergency  rute  die  Imposed 
on  India  from  lOTfe  to  1077,  Mra.  Gandhi's 
Government  was  aiceused  of  forcing  men  tai 
vtllsges  to  undeiip)  sterillwflnn.  China, 
whose  family  pk»«T««»»g  minister.  QIan  Zln>- 
hong.  received  tl^  other  award,  uass  a 
system  ot  punishnlBnt  for  ooupiss  who  have 
two  or  more  chlKren.  Women  eanying  a 
second  child  vrtio  refuse  an  abortiao  can 
loee  30  percent  of  ttieir  pay. 

Mr.  Shulta,  in  a  iteleidione  interview,  sakl 
this  poUey  had  caused  "a  large  taMrease  in 
f emate  intenttddcr 

Mrs.  Gandhi  1M«  ssid  the  efaarges  agaliiBt 
ha  were  exaggwited.  but  they  are  among 
the  reaaon  ghren  lor  her  defeat  In  elacttans 
In  1077.  The  Chlrfcaf  Govemmeot  has  said 
femate  infantliii*4  stems  from  a  "feudal 
mentality"  and  that  thoae  who  pnetlee  It 

would  be  punWieA  ^  __    ^^ 

Mr.  Schulta  asld  he  was  one  o<  five  advis- 
ers diosen  by  thelUnlted  Matlona  Fund  for 
Populatkm  Actlvttiea  to  help  a  eoaamtttee  of 
itiplirmTi*'  irtio  dkoae  the  winners  of  the 
prise.  He  appeaiM  at  a  meeting  In  Mew 
Yak  last  Mardi  ifter  studying  the  fDes  of 
about  80  "«— '««^.  he  sakL  The  diplomata. 
he  said,  announee^  they  would  only  consid- 
er beads  of  stateor  high  offldals  tar  the 
prise,  which  Is  glvfn  for  "the  most  outstand- 
ing contributton  to  the  awareness  of  popular 

Uon  questtons."  .      ^    ^ 

"None  of  the  qiallfied  nomlnew  Is  a  head 
of  sute  or  high  p«hUc  offtetaL"  Mr.  Sdiulta 
said  in  tte  Interview.  "The  decWnn  of  the 
committee  was  totally  s^-serrlnc  As  state- 
sppolnted  memb^  they  decided  to  court 
the  favor  of  thoaeto  whom  they  are  behbU- 
en  regardless  of  tbe  excellent  qualifications 
of  other  nomlneesL" 

UJI.  B^mnu  AWMtas 
Mr.  Salas.  the  director  of  the  United  Ma- 
Uons  Fund,  def eroded  the  awards  in  a  tele- 
phone oonversatlbn  from  Tokyo.  Be  said 
female  Inf antiddO  Is  outlawed  In  China  and 
lU  "offteial  polfa^  is  family  plannhig."  He 
said  Mr.  SehulUv  charge  that  the  harsh- 
ness of  thii  protfam  encourages  killing  of 
femate  children  '*■  an  inference." 

Mr.  Salas  ackzxiwledged  there  "were  such 
accusations"  of  ferced  sterilisation  in  India 


COWORESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
OONSCIZafCE 

•  Mr.  SDiON.  Mr.  Preoident.  I  am 
pleaged  to  Jcrfn  with  my  oolleacues  in 
the  Cuuiirwiinnol  Call  to  Conaelenee. 
The  gitiuition  for  Jews  living  in  the 
Soviet  Unkm  io  worKnlng.  Each  day.  I 
hear  srueoome  tales  of  bnitaUaatimi. 
intolerance  and  hli^ant  anti-SemitJsm. 
The  Chemenko  government  not  only 
f^ru*iimttiA  this  activity,  it  perpetrated 

it. 

With  the  pegging  of  Mr.  Chemenko, 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demongtrate  its  concern  for 
human  rii^ti  by  reversing  past  policy. 
Recently.  38  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Smate  and  123  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  other 
iMXly  sent  a  letter  to  the  new  leader  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Mikhail  Oorbar 
chev.  The  letter  urged  the  new  Secre- 
tary General  to  dramatically  change 
past  policy  by  granting  permission  to 
those  who  wish  to  emigrate.  Addition- 
ally, the  letter  stressed  the  importance 
of  peaceful  and  inuiroved  relati<ms  be- 
tween our  countries.  Mariied  positive 
change  tn  this  area  would  demonstrate 
the  Soviet  Union's  sincere  desire  for 
improved  rdaUons. 

One  of  the  ref  usenik  cases  that  de- 
mands action  is  that  of  CoL  Lev  Ov- 
sis^ier.  Ookmel  Ovsischer  served  his 
Oovenunent  during  the  Second  World 
War  by  commanding  a  squadron  of 
fightor  bomberB  which  was  recognised 
by  the  Soviet  Oovemmmt  for  out- 
standing bravery  and  performance. 
The  colonel  was  wounded  and  subse- 
quently received  16  medals  of  honor. 

A  dtiien  such  as  Colonel  Ovsischer 
deserves  reject.  Yet.  he  has  been 
stripped  of  his  decorations,  deprived  of 
his  mllttary  pension  and  Is  ridiculed  by 
the  aovemmmt  which  he  served.  The 
reason  for  this  treatmoit  is  that  CoL 
Lev  Ovsischer  has  committed  the 
erime  of  applying  for  his  freedom. 
Uhder  Soviet  law,  emigration  is  iUegal. 
Colonel  Ovsischer  am>lied  for  his 
and  his  wife's  visas  in  1971.  In  the  past 
14  years,  he  has  been  arrested,  put  on 
triid.  harassed,  threatened,  and  denied 
year  after  year.  Denial  Is  based  upon 
the  dalm  that  the  colonel  possessed 
military  secrets.  He  has  not  served 
since  going  into  the  reserves  24  years 
ago.  The  Soviet  Union  has  persecuted 
and  onnessed  Colonel  Ovsistdier  for 
too  many  years.  I  urge  the  new  Gov- 
emmmt  to  release  Ovsischer  and  the 


many  others  whose  (mly  crime  is  want- 
ing to  be  free.  I  have  adopted  the  colo- 
nel as  part  of  the  effort  to  obtain  his 
release. 

We  must  not  cease  our  efforts  to 
iweserve  human  rit^ts.  The  Meiman 
famUy.  Anatoly  Scharansky,^  Sinum 
Levin.  Ida  Nudel.  Natasha  Khasrina. 
and  the  less  publicised  refuseniks  need 
the  free  world's  voices  to  speak  for 
them.  I  will  not  silence  my  voice  tmtil 
every  perMO  who  wishes  to  emigrate 
In  granted  the  pennisslon  to  do  so. 

At  this  Easter  and  Passover  season, 
when  hope  and  freedom  are  foremost 
In  our  minds,  we  cannot  forget  those 
who  are  prohlUted  from  celebrating 
their  freednn« 


BEVERLY  DUNFORD 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President,  as  I  was 
reading  one  of  America's  fine  newqw- 
pers,  the  Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Herald,  a 
famfnar  f goc  caught  my  eye— that  of 
La  Verl  Christensen.  editor  emeritus 
of  the  paper. 

Chris  has  beoi  writing  news  that  is 
truly  fit  to  mint  for  decades,  and  I 
always  enjoy  what  he  has  to  say. 
whether  he  is  tackling  the  Federal 
budget  or  writing  about  the  OMnmunl- 
ty  In  which  he  lives. 

This  time  Chris  has  written  about 
the  latter,  about  Beverly  Dunford,  a 
woman  from  whan  we  all  can  leam 
about  the  true  appreciation  of  the 
arts.  We  can  also  leam  a  valuable 
lesson  about  support  the  arts;  and.  for 
that  reason.  I  place  this  article  before 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  It  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rboobo. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Provo  (Utah)  DaUy  Herald.  Mar. 
37.1985] 
Mas.  Dinroas  Goa  3d,  4th  Max 
(By  N.  La  Vol) 
She  performs  in  the  violin  section  of  the 
Utah  Valtey  sympathy .  .  .  has  done  so  since 
the  late  SOs. 

But  unless  you're  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  cnchestra,  you  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  key  rote  Beverly  D.  Dunford  idays  in 
operating  the  musical  organisation. 

Tou  see.  she's  been  businem  maiu«er 
most  of  the  years  of  the  Utah  Valtey  Sym- 
phony's exist^'ncr. 

As  the  musical  director  and  conductor 
(presently  Dr.  Ralph  G.  laycock)  looks 
i^ter  the  quality  of  performance  and  music 
repertories,  so  the  msnager  is  responsibte 
for  the  business  and  <n>eratlonal  details  in 
cooperation  with  the  president  and  the 
board. 

Beverly,  wife  of  A.  Rex  Dunford.  wss 
treesurer  for  a  time  in  the  eariy  years  of  the 
UVS  (it  waa  called  the  Centeral  Utah  Com- 
munity Orchestra  then). 

She  recalls  that  in  a  very  early  year  the 
symphony  owed  $34  for  music  rentals.  Offi- 
cers wiped  out  the  deficit  by  "passing  the 
hst."  The  orchestra  consistently  hss  opoat- 
ed  "in  the  Mack"  since  then,  meanwhile  ex- 
panding in  size,  stature  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

Public  support  has  grown  throu^  the 
years,  and  this  has  had  a  positive  effect  on 
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tbm  miHldUM.  mjps  Bmcrly.  "We're  excited 
to  play  (or  cuMCtty  crowds" 

Mn.  Dunf ord  was  elected  the  ■ymphony'i 
preildent  In  IMS.  Sbe  muat  have  made 
quite  an  Iwprwton— the  board  kept  her  at 
the  hdm  for  aeven  years.  Then  the  positioa 
of  buslneas  manaier  was  created.  She  has 
held  that  post  ever  since. 

Presidents,  board  membefs.  conductors, 
ooneertnasters.  etc..  have  changed  from 
time  to  time,  but  tlie  Jwnlness  manager  lias 
remained  the  same,  providing  continuity 
and  stability  In  the  operation. 

Rex  and  Beverly's  residence  has  been  the 
"office"  of  the  symphony  and  generally  the 
meeting  place  of  the  board— as  well  as  home 
for  the  seven  Dunford  children  and  studio 
for  the  piano  lessons  which  "Bev"  gives. 

For  the  symphony  business  manager,  mo- 
tivation In  music  began  In  childhood. 

"My  parenU  (the  K.  J.  DucketU)  wanted 
me  to  have  the  beat  In  the  arts  ...  I  recall 
how  exdted  I  was  when  my  sister  (Ifis. 
Kthel  KiUgore)  would  take  me  with  her  to 
interview  visiting  music  celebrities  when  she 
was  women's  editor  at  the  Daily  Herald." 

One  of  Mn.  Dunford's  Important  duties  Is 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  who  work  In 
behalf  of  the  orchestra.  Including  the  Sym- 
phony Guild,  which  has  been  such  a  valua- 
ble organisation  In  fund-raising  and  spon- 
soring social  events. 

By  the  way.  you  who  anmuilly  sell  sym- 
phony season  tickets  might  be  surprised  to 
know  that  Bev  sells  up  to  300  herself.  (I 
think  it  was  StT  last  year.) 

She  buUds  friendships  with  her  "cllenU" 
and  takes  pnsonal  Interest  In  their  lives. 
For  example,  she  learned  that  the  March  13 
symphony  concert  helped  Owen  and  Inei 
Cope  Burgener  of  Orem  to  celebrate  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary. 

Sometimes  unexpected  problems  land  In 
the  business  manager's  lap,  like  when  Henri 
Temianka.  guest  violinist,  developed  a 
throbbing  toothache  that  required  post-con- 
eert  attention. 

The  solution  was  quite  obvious  In  this 
case.  Rex.  who  is  most  cooperative  in  his 
wife's  symphony  endeavors.  Joined  Beverly 
to  escort  the  virtuoso  to  the  dental  office  of 
Dr.  Wlllard  V.  Loveridge.  the  UVS  presi- 
dent, for  an  emergency  night-time  appoint- 
ment 

Bev  has  learned  some  rather  interesting 
musician  "tricks."  She  accommodated  a 
woman  piano  soloist  by  bringing  some 
wrapped  newly-baked  potatoes  backstage  to 
keep  the  artist's  hands  warm  untQ  perform- 
ance time.  Sie  used  the  same  performance 
time.  Sbe  used  the  same  device  to  help  a 
harpist  at  a  subsequent  concert. 

I  sought  the  impr fssinni  of  three  present 
or  past  Utah  Valley  Symphony  offioers  or 
board  members  about  Beverly's  role. 

Carol  Jean  Gllioao  spoke  of  her  leadership 
and  "commitment  for  success."  Hden  Rob- 
inson mentioned  her  attention  to  iletall— 
"the  thousand  and  one  little  things  that 
need  to  be  done."  Dean  B.  ftmsworth  com- 
mented on  her  dedication  to  music  and  ap- 
preciation for  people. 

All  three  were  impressed  with  her  public 
relations  efforts— the  numerous  letters  and 
"thank  you"  notes  she  writes. 

Helen  suggests:  "We  ought  to  dedicate  a 
ooooert  to  Beverly."  An  excellent  Idea.* 


WE  8HOUIJ>  REVITALIZE  THE 
EXTENDED  BENEFITS  PROORAM 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Csamstoii.  the 
foUowlng  itatement  was  ordered  to  be 
printer  in  the  Racoas:) 


•  Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
tlnmlshed  Junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Senator  Icvnl.  in  his  usual  inci- 
sive way.  has  put  his  finter  precisely 
on  a  major  problem  besetting  our 
system  of  unemployment  insurance. 
The  amendment  he  has  offered,  if 
adopted,  would  take  us  a  considerable 
distance  toward  resolving  that  prob- 
lem. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  our  un- 
employment Insurance  system  know 
that  it  cmisists  of  two  permanent  and 
one  temporary  tiers  of  benefits.  The 
foundation,  of  course,  is  composed  of 
the  State  basic  UI  programs,  geninally 
providing  M  weeks  of  benefits  to  the 
unemployed.  Basic  benefits  are  set  by 
the  States,  and  are  funded  from  trust 
funds  in  the  name  of  each  State  that 
derive  their  revenues  fnnn  payroll 
taxes  imposed  by  each  State  on  the 
employers  within  its  borders. 

There  also  exists  in  Federal  law  the 
IMended  Benefits,  or  EB  Program.  It 
is  a  Federal-State  coopomtive  program 
that  provides  IS  additional  weeks  of 
benefits  to  the  unemployed  who  ex- 
haust basic  benefits  but  still  cannot 
find  woriL  This  program,  whose  bene- 
fits are  funded  on  a  50-M  shared  basis 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment  paying 
half  the  cost  and  the  States  paying 
the  other  half,  is  available  on  a  perma- 
nent, stand-by  basis  to  any  State  any 
time  its  insured  unemployment  rate 
reaches  certain  trigger  levels.  This  EB 
Program  was  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  the  second  tier  of  benefits. 

During  times  of  severe  national  un- 
employment, the  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  what  is  intended  to  be  the 
third  tier  of  benefits,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Program. 

This  all  seems  well  and  good,  until 
one  examines  the  situation  a  little 
more  closely.  Upon  that  doaer  exami- 
nation, a  rather  startling  revelation 
Just  Jumps  out:  the  EB  Program  has 
been  so  emasculated  that  it  virtually 
has  disappeared  fnnn  the  picture  alto- 
gether. 

The  situation  truly  is  ludicrous.  At  a 
time  when  national  unemployment  is 
over  7  percent— severe  by  all  historical 
standards  and  over  one-third  of  the 
States  have  unemployment  rates  rang- 
ing from  8  percent  all  the  way  to  the 
19  percent  in  my  own  State  of  West 
Virginia— the  EB  Program,  which  was 
intended  to  provide  benefits  in  States 
beset  with  moderate  to  severe  unem- 
ployment, ts  providing  benefits  in  ex- 
actly three  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Plainly  and  simply.  I  think  that  is 
outrageous.  If  an  unemployment  rate 
of  nearly  11%  percent— which  Is  the 
rate  in  Alabama.  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi—does not  qualify  as  severe  un- 
employment. I  do  not  know  what 
would.  And  yet.  long-term  Jobless 
workers  in  none  of  these  three  States 
are  eligible  for  extended  benefits.  A 
number  of  other  States  with  unem- 


ployment rates  tai  the  9-  and  10-per- 
cent range  are  ineligible  as  welL 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  frtMn  Michigan  is  quite  simple. 
It  partially— and  only  partially.  I  em- 
phastie— reverses  a  change  in  the  EB 
eligibility  criteria  made  at  President 
Reagan's  behest  in  1981.  It  drops  by  1 
percentage  point  the  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  a  State  must  have  to 
qualify  for  the  EB  Program. 

Will  this  amendment  break  the 
bank?  Is  it  a  hopelessly  extravagant 
amendment?  wm  all  50  States  imme- 
diately qualify  for  extended  benefits? 
No  is  the  answer  to  all  these  questions. 

The  Congressioaal  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  the  amendment 
would  cost  $ao  million  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year  and  a  little  over 
$40  million  for  the  entirety  of  flscal 
year  1988.  Based  on  current  Insured 
unemployment  rates,  five  States  would 
qualify  for  extended  beneflU  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  now  eligible.  Wheth- 
er other  States  would  qualify  at  later 
dates,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the 
change  in  their  insured  unemployment 
rates. 

By  no  means  is  this  amendment  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  prtMems  of 
the  EB  Program— and  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  does  not  believe  it 
is  or  presoit  it  as  though  it  is.  But  at 
least  it  is  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
Uon— and  it  will  make  IS  additional 
weeks  of  benefits  available  to  the  long- 
term  unemployed  in  several  States. 

I  want  to  point  out  (me  additional 
matter  that  I  believe  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  odleagues.  This  amendmoit 
does  not  immediately  make  the  State 
of  Michigan  eligible  for  extended  ben- 
efits—and there  is  no  guarantee  that 
Michigan  wiU  later  become  eligible  if 
the  change  is  made.  My  State  of  West 
Virginia  already  is  eligible— it  is  one  of 
the  three  currently  eligible  StiUtes, 
which  should  not  be  surprising  since 
its  unemployment  rate  of  over  16  per- 
cent is  the  highest  in  the  Nation— so 
the  amendment  wiU  provide  no  imme- 
diate benefit  to  my  State,  although  at 
a  later  point  it  may  mean  West  Virgin- 
ia will  remain  eligible  when  it  other- 
wise might  not  be. 

The  Soiator  tnm  Michigan  has  of- 
fered this  amendment,  and  I  am  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  because  it  is 
a  needed  change  in  the  EB  Program. 
It  will  make  the  EB  Program  Just 
slightly  more  resp(»isive  and  benefi- 
cial—which  Is  enough  to  Jtistify  our 
passing  it.  On  a  day  when  the  Con- 
gress acknowledges  that  it  is  willing  to 
accept  the  President's  request  that  the 
F8C  Program  be  allowed  to  expire,  I 
believe  this,  truly,  is  the  least  we  can 
do— but  it  is  worth  doing. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  for  his  amendment, 
his  thoughtfulness.  and  his  concern 
for  the  long-term  unemployed,  not 
(mly  In  his  State  but  throughout  the 
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Nation.  I  am  pldased  to  Join  him  in 
supporting  this  amendment  I  have 
added  my  name  (o  the  amendment  as 
a  cosponsor.* 


NICARAGUA:  A  SAFE  HAVEN  FOR 
INTERNA'nONAL  TERRORISTS 

•  Bfr.  DENTON.  I^.  President,  the 
Marxist  regime  ii^  Nicaragua  is  now  es- 
tablished as  a  sttrf  and  sand  dub-a 
resort  area  for  iajtemational  temrlsts 
from  around  the  world.  They  appar- 
ently have  an  ofien  arms  pbliey  fix- 
any  group  which  ;has  demonstrated  its 
contempt  for  democracy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Forum  Foundation 
recenUy  heard  lesUmony  of  IHcara- 
guan  refugees,  one  of  which  was  a  9- 
year-old  girl,  who  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives  from  that  barbarous  state. 
We  also  have  irsefutable  information 
that  that  government  is  involved  with 
the  trafficking  of  drugs  into  the 
United  States.  Now,  we  are  shocked, 
but  not  surprised^,  that  Nicaragua  wel- 
comes, protects,  and  even  encourages 
terrroists  who  are  ftigitives  from  their 
own  countries,  terrorists  come  to  sup- 
port  another  repressive  regime,  terror- 
ists in  search  of  a  meeting  place  with 
other  deqwts. 

The  Nicaragua^  regime  not  <mly  wel- 
comes its  guests.  It  provides  them  with 
facilities,  gives  than  training  in  terror, 
and  extends  police  protectloL  In  its 
hospitality.  Nicsfcagua  has  became  a 
safe  haven  for  terrorists  in  this  honi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  articles 
from  the  Miami  Herald,  proviiied  to 
me  by  the  American  Israeli  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee;  which  makes  direct 
reference  to  the  nexus  between  Nica- 
ragua And  its  tdrrorists  guests.  They 
are  excellent  and  insightful  articles, 
and  I  ask  that  these  documents  be  in- 
cluded hi  the  Raioao. 

The  articles  f oHow: 
[From  the  Mlanf  Herald.  Mar.  S.  196S] 
World's  Ibtxsts  Fnn>  A  Havbi  ni 

(By  Justa  O.  Tamayo) 

Maraoua,  Nicuuiboa.— Scores  of  left-wing 
militants  from  ardund  the  world— some  of 
them  wanted  on  terrorism  ehanes  in  their 
home  countries— have  settled  In  revolution- 
ary Nicaragua  sinoe  the  SandinisU  triumph 
of  1979. 

Some  are  treate4  by  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
etnment  as  virtual  diplomats,  representing 
their  organlBtUona  Others  are  fugitive  mili- 
tants, granted  Jo|s.  identification  papers 
and  safe  haven. 

An  overwhebninf  majority  are  simple  po- 
UUcal  exUes  or  lef^  sympathlaen  oome  to 
express  solidarity  frith  the  Sandhiists  revo- 
lution and  min^  pith  ideological  brethren 
in  a  friendly  envlnkiment. 

Several  gan^«"Ht»  officials  acknowledge, 
however,  that  a  sliniflcant  minority,  mostly 
Latin  Americans.  4re  active  guerrillas,  plot- 
ting the  overthrow  of  home  governments. 
They  hold  strate^  meetings  and.  some- 
times, undergo  mitttary  training  here  and  in 
Cuba,  the  officials  say. 

The  Reagan  adihinlstratlon  has  used  the 
presence  of  so  maity  people  with  ties  to  left- 


wing  groups  as  proof  that  Nicaragua  has 
become  a  nest  of  international  terrorism. 
U.8.  officials  say  they  will  focus  on  theee 
unfca  In  aritlng  Congress  to  resume  VJB.  as- 
slstanoe  to  anti-SandlnlBta  rebels.  AnU-San- 
dlnlsta  leader  AUoiho  Robelo  calls  Nicara- 
gua "the  center  of  terrorism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica today." 

But  several  knowledgeable  sources  inter- 
viewed In  M«Mfi«  elsewhere  In  Ontral 
America  and  In  the  United  States  argue 
that  Nicaragua  Is  less  a  terrorisU'  training 
ground  than  a  tropical  sand-and-snrf  water- 
ing hole  for  the  International  revolutionary 
set. 

One  lefttat  intellectual  close  to  both  exile 
drdes  and  the  Sandtnista  leadership  called 
Mcaragua  "a  winta-  barracks  for  over-re- 
piessed  guerrillas."  Training  of  foreign  ter- 
rorists, be  said,  "is  not  government  policy." 

Whether  they  are  guerrillas-at-ease  or  ter- 
ror1stB-iB-watttng.  it  to  dear  that  Nicaragua 
to  attracting  them  by  the  droves. 

On  almost  any  day.  Argentine  and  Uru- 
guayan guerrillas  gather  at  the  Terba 
Buena,  a  beatnlk-style  coffee  shop-book- 
store In  the  heart  of  Managua.  Salvadoran 
rebeta  can  often  be  found  dining  at  the  Los 
Oauebos  restaurant  Italians  and  Germans 
gather  for  smaU  house  parties. 

Some  are  indeed  fugitives:  Italians  from 
the  Red  Brigades  and  Unlta  Oombattente 
Comunistt:  West  Germans  linked  to  the 
Baader-Melnhof  Gang;  members  of  Spain's 
Basque  VTA  separatist  guerrillas:  leaders  of 
Honduras'  dndionero  guerrillas;  militants 
from  Fsra'S  Shining  Path;  Montoneros  from 
Argentina:  Tnpamaros  from  Uruguay:  and  a 
hodgepodge  of  Salvadorans,  Costa  Rkans. 
CokHnbians.  Chileans,  Ouatemalana,  Para- 
guayans and  Bolivians. 

On  Feb.  8.  the  Italian  government  handed 
the  Ssndinlstas  a  list  of  23  left-wing  Italian 
extremists  believed  to  be  living  in  Nicara- 
gua, some  already  sentenced  in  absentia  to 
33  years  in  prison,  some  wanted  on  arrest 
warrants,  otbets  described  only  as  "subver- 


WAsnansD 


"CLSui  oomcmicK" 

The  Nicaraguan  Foreign  Ministry  has 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  33  Italians, 
ffawlinltta  Af*******  also  say  their  "oon- 
sdenoe  to  dear"  regarding  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnMntlon  allegations  they  consider  most 
^^tlfM^^^m  to  their  image:  Reputed  links  to 
Libyan  stnovnan  Moammar  Khadaf y.  Ira- 
nian Mfftli*"  extremists  snd  Colombian 
drug  trafflAers. 

However,  one  ranking  SandinisU  official 
acknoiriedged  that  "we  cant  deny  evor- 
thlng.  ...  It  to  perfectly  possible  that  on 
special  1WTW*""-  there  would  be  [training] 
oooncB  sehedided."  The  official,  like  almost 
every  other  knowledgeable  source  contact- 
ed, agraed  to  talk  about  the  sensitive  issue 
on  promise  of  anonymity. 

Some  Nicaraguan  officials,  though  not 
owny,  say  they  regard  the  aid  to  leftiste  ss 
rataliatlon  for  UA  support  for  antl-Sandl- 
nisU  guerrillas.  And  they  say  the  European 
leftists  ai«  fighting  NATO,  "the  symbol  of 
American  imperialism  in  Europe." 

Coovoaatlons  with  a  variety  of  sources  in- 
dicate that  the  ftandlrK"  drew  a  careful 
tMrtJiyMww  between  guerrilla  movements 
that  have  armies  in  the  field  and  terrorist 
organtaations  that  wprr**^**^  In  bombings, 
kMnsppmci  and  assasslnatioDs.  Guerrillas, 
ftp—taUy  those  from  El  Salvador  and  other 
Central  American  countries,  can  get  train- 
ing and  guns.  The  others,  mostly  from 
Europe,  are  kept  at  arm's  length. 


But  on  occasicm  the  Sandinistas  have  even 
denied  help  to  Latin  American  guerriUas. 
Leaders  of  Colombia's  April  19  Movement 
have  told  friends  they  were  denied  petmto- 
sion  to  use  Nicaragua  as  a  staging  base  for 
their  1981  incursion  into  Cokmbia's  Ca- 
quota  province.  A  Peruvian  writer  known  to 
be  dose  to  Shining  Path  guerrillas  was  ex- 
pelled from  Nksragua  last  year.  And  Salvar 
doran  rebeto  said  that  the  Sandintotas 
almost  refused  timfn  permlssioa  to  use  the 
Managua  airport  as  a  stopover  last  month 
for  10  crippled  guerrUlas  traveling  from 
Costa  Rica  to  Europe  for  medical  treatment. 

Despite  these  occasional  rejections,  Nica- 
raguan government  offlciato  said,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  buUt  an  extensive.  Intricate  and 
higtHy  dlaereet  system  for  msintalning  and 
cultivating  contacU  with  the  foreign  leftisU 
and  funnding  different  kinds  of  assisrancf 
to  them. 

Many  qnTv"^'-*-  offidata  acknowledge 
that  In  a  sense  they  are  repaying  past 
favors.  The  Palestine  LIberatlan  Organtaa- 
tion  trained  at  least  ISO  Sandinistas  in  Lefaa^ 
non  during  the  1960s  and  lOTOs,  said  a 
former  Israeli  intdUgenoe  agent  who  used 
to  live  in  Nicaragua.  Aqd  Argentina's  Mon- 
tonero  guerrillas  sent  30  to  30  foot  sokUers 
to  flght  In  the  revolution,  said  Eden  Pas- 
tora,  a  one-time  Sanrtinista  turned  oppod- 
tion  guerriUa  leader.  In  a  Miami  Interview. 

CUB*  MMLATlOKtHIF 

The  ffamllrM"'  relationship  with  Cuba 
dates  back  to  1061,  when  Interior  Minister 
snd  Comandante  Toraas  Borge  underwent 
guerrilla  training  there.  Hundreds  of  Sandi- 
nisU rdids  eventually  trained  in  Cuba.  And 
In  1979,  Havana  sent  several  planrtoarts  at 
guns  and  ■»»«mnwiM«n  for  the  final  offendve 
against  President  Anastasio  Somosa. 

Contrdllng  today's  aid  system  in  mcara- 
gua to  the  Haniflr*-*'  Rant's  Directorate  for 
International  Relations,  supervised  by 
Bayardo  Aroe.  like  Borge  one  of  the  nine 
commandantes  who  have  ruled  Nicaragua 
since  1979.  Aroe  to  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  radical  of  the  nine,  which  also  indude 
mearaguan  President  Danld  Ortega. 

The  directorate,  all  of  the  sources  agreed, 
manages  the  SandinisU  party's  "fraternal" 
relations  with  evertmdy  from  official  ruling 
parties,  to  loyal  oppoaltlone,  to  broad  front 
fi<>nHtinFiit,  leftist  aaiannes.  guerrilla  groups 
and  bands  of  terrorisU 

"TWs  Include  groups  battered  by  repres- 
sion because  of  their  active  oppodtlon  to 
their  govemmenU"  mid  one  Nicaraguan  of- 
fidaL  "Many  of  these  are  underground 
groups." 

And  many  of  them  are  still  virtually  un- 
derground in  mcaragua.  under  SandinisU 
orders  to  stay  out  of  public  view.  Long-time 
Sandinistas  said  thto  to  the  same  wink-and-a- 
nod  arrangement  the  Cubans  imposed  on 
them  whoi  they  lived  in  exile  In  Havana  In 
the  1960s  and  1970s. 

Ttie  sources  said  at  least  30  of  the  dandes- 
tlne  groups  have  ddepodot  in  Managua  who 
are  ^tf*'*^"Y  —«■«>"«— ^  by  the  directorate. 
A  ddepodo  has  three  duties:  maintain  offi- 
cial oontacU  with  the  SandinisU  Front:  or- 
ganize hto  group's  meetings,  publications 
and  other  political  work:  establlsh  links 
with  other  foreign  groups  and  potential 
sponsors. 

FLOXMBSSST 

The  Palestine  Ubeiation  Orpmlzation  has 
an  embassy  and  diplomatic  staff  in  Mana- 
gua. Colombia's  April  19  Movemoit  has  a 
pollUcal  office.  The  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
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han  UuM  newi  and  propMUdi  offleea.  m 
wril  M  a  dandeatln*  radio  tnaHBlttcr. 

OiM  a  rfrta— do  has  iiraWlatMid  htaHelf. 
hk  kay  Job  la  to  find  work  for  dowo-and-oat 
Mnc  in  Niearafna.  naiiilliiili 
Tbe  direetorate  will  not  beip 
hart,  but  aMowa  tho  iilaparfo  to  eapioit  hia 
PTtwwl  fiHrtarta  wtthtn  Um  lovaniment. 

One  Latin  AflMriean  «dl0  Ihrliw  to  Ifaaa- 
lua  MM  that  Montonaroa  in  IMO  offared  to 

of  raoaoai  Uteappta^l  to  build  a 
factory  that  would  onploy  aone  of  thetr 
luarrflla  oountrynan.  There  la  no  Indication 
whether  the  projeet  vaa  canted  out 

Several  of  the  <>!■— <oi  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  aandlnlBtaa'  hoevttaUtjr  to 

Unc  iiiMipne  In  Managua.  Feni'a  Shininc 
Path  held  a  ■'«tntnal  retreat"  laat  year  to 
■tudy  Von  Clauaauiti'B  book  On  ir«r 
"the  theory  of  betrayal"  aoeoirilng  to 
Hhaktapeare'a  Macbeth,  aald  one  petaon 
vhoatteaded. 

HaiMllniala  offlrlala  uaually  atay  away 
from  aueh  revolutionary  aeninara.  aoureea 
Mid.  althou^  they  atanoat  certainly  know 
about  tham.  "They  are  notorloualy  careful 
about  who  they  let  into  the  country,  ao  it 
muet  be  with  their  knoutodge."  one  official 


one   official. 


Central 

it  any 


A  former  official  of  the  mcaraguan  Interi- 
or MtaHatry  who  now  Uvw  In  CoaU  Rka  aald 
the  direetarate  alao  occaaknaUy  hdpa  fugi- 
tive guenfDaa  and  tarrorlata  by  arranging  fi- 
nancial aid  through  labor  nnlona  and  other 

It 


.  mcara- 
guan 
platan  hei 

The  Interior  Minlatrya  General  Director- 
ate for  State  Security  and  the  «-"*«"'■♦- 
army,  the  aouree  added,  both  have  oftloera 
ipedally  aaaigned  to  help  any  foreign  lefttet 
that  geta  Into  trouble  a  car  aeddent  or  a 
drunken  brawL 

Fur  the  flrat  four  years  of  the  revolution, 
the  aoorcM  aald.  the  Sandiniataa  provided  a 
■tcady  flow  of  aid  and  aaalBtanee  to  their 
leftiet  fHendi.  eapedally  the  Salvadorana. 


"The  Hanrtinlita  triumph  brought  a  cer- 
tain revoluttonary  euphoria."  aald  one  San- 
diniaU  offldal  with  clOM  ttea  to  the  exOea. 
"We  thought  an  Inttn  Amartaa  waa  ripe  for 
revolutloa.  ao  there  wu  a  lot  of  amiitanfr 
going  out  Thoae  people  could  count  on  aup- 

But  by  mld-lMS.  the  official  lald.  and  ea- 
pedally after  the  VJB.  invaakm  of  Grenada 
in  October  of  that  year,  the  Sandtnlataa 
"began  to  reallae  that  the  tide  of  Latin 
American  hiatory  waa  moving  agaliMft  ua." 

On  Nov.  ao.  IMS.  the  WanittnlBrae  gave  the 
Salvadoran  guerrUlM  two  dkya  to  tranafer 
■ome  of  their  people  out  of  Nicaragua  and 
doee  down  aome  Mfa  houaea.  They  moved 
acme  of  their  logletka  operatlona.  induding 
a  radio  station,  to  more  diaereet  locatlow  on 
the  outaklrta  of  Managua.  Salvadoran  rebel 
offkdatosald. 

A  year  later,  however,  the  "f^fplstar 
moved  in  still  another  direction  after  noting 
that  controversial  U.8.  pollclea  the  Grena- 
da invasion  and  deployment  of  VA  crulM 
miasites  In  Europe— bad  gone  forward  with- 
out effective  Intemational  oppodtlon. 

Seeing  thcmaelves  m  the  next  target  for 
VJB.  aggiiMluii.  NIearaguan  officials  said, 
the  Banrthilstas  sought  closer  links  with  the 
radical  European  left,  the  failed  antinteile 
movement,  other  Latin  American  leftists 
and  even  U.8.  liberals. 

Visitors  from  the  United  States.  Europe 
and  iMtltk  America  now  return  home,  said 


to  the 
ai^lf  they>e 
tbne  at  aU  here  they  have 
to  Nlaaraguak" 
of  the  visltam  leave  with  more  than 
to  aeveral  of  the 
aouraaa.  there  la  a  aaoood  level  of  SandlnMa 
aaaiatanee  to  Latin  American  leftist  volnn- 
teers   one  that  faichidM  nUIltary  training. 

Cuba'B  top  mmtary  repraaantatlve  In  mca- 
ragua.  Gen.  Amaldo  Odioa.  rune  thla  pro- 
through  two  paralM  chataM  of  con- 
aceoidlug  to  the  former  Interior  Mln- 
iatry  official  and  two 
government  offldala. 


One.  the  "Cuban  Force."  la  nude  up  en- 
tirely of  Cuban  offlcera.  The  other,  the 
"Intematlcaal  Faroe."  hM  only  Latin  Amer- 
eallea.  amny  of  them  Argentines.  ChO- 
and  Uruguayana.  who  live  In  Cuba  and 
hold  offlcefa'  rank  In  the  Cuban  mlUtaiy. 
An  foreign  military  adviaers  are  iaaoed  Mca- 
klentlfleatlan  cards,  the  defector 


with  aeceH  to  the  People's  Sandl- 
nlaU  Army's  payroU  reoorda  said  about  700 
Cuban  military  adviaers  and  568  Interna- 
tional Force  officers  were  in  Nicaragua  in 
IMO.  The  number  tripled  the  following 
year,  they  added. 

The  ptt  of  the  Latin  American  volunteera 
go  to  Cuba  for  Inatmctlon  in  special  campa 
in  the  western  province  of  Plnar  del  Rio  and 
an  inatallatlon  near  Guanabo,  doae  to 
Havana,  known  u  "Baae  00."  the  defector 
said.  In  lan.  he  said,  he  mw  Cuban  aallltary 
offlceis  at  the  Managua  airport  eecortlng 
10-ia  Coeta  RIcan  volunteers  aboard  a  ptane 
for  a  flight  to  Havana. 

Second-level  pra^wcts.  the  souroes  said, 
are  trained  in  Nicaragua,  either  in  groupe 
from  the  same  country  or  as  indivlduala  in- 
tegrated into  regular  ^■■y'fnttta  army  unlta. 
Several  Bonduran  guerrillas  captured  in 
ion  and  1904  daeeribed  3H  years  of  train- 
ing in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  f  oUowed  by  sev- 
eral montha  of  fighting  with  the  NIeara- 
guan army  against  antl-SandlnlsU  rebels. 

StOl.  moot  foreign  leftlsU  Uvlng  in  Nteara- 
gua  did  not  oome  to  hone  military  skills  or 
hideout. 

The  malorlty  are  political  ezltee  who  fled 
right-wing  governments,  or  they  are  mili- 
tant leftMa  who  moved  to  Nicaragua  be- 
cauM  of  what  one  South  American  Inttflec- 
tual  called  a  "moral  Imperative"  to  support 
the  Sandlnlata  revolutton. 

Many  of  the  exlleo.  usuaUy  profeesionala 
and  terhnlriana  who  would  have  dlffleulttoa 
working  in  more  developed  oountriea.  alao 
came  to  Mcaragua  becauae  they  can  find 
Jobs  here,  replacing  a  managerial  elaa  rap- 
idly flaeing  SandinlaU  rule. 

And  Nicaragua  is  a  safe  haven,  a  place 
when  enemlM  cannot  easOy  watch  them, 
where  they  can  gather  in  groups  and  per- 
hapa  pemiade  the  government  to  grant 
them  the  kind  of  international  solidarity 
that  the  Sandinistas  enjoyed  during  their 
k»g  struggle  against  Somoaa. 

"The  WandlnistM  reodved  a  lot  of  help 
when  they  were  guerrillaa,"  said  a  one-time 
high-ranking  Sandlnlata  security  offkdal 
now  living  ta  CoaU  Rica.  "Now  the  othera 
are  ooUeetlng  the  debt" 

SaaBanszaa  Atnucr  A  Wao'a  Wao  or 

TBaoanrs 

(By  Juan  O.  Tamayo) 

Mahaooa,  Nicabaooa.— He  is  a  ft-foot-11, 

gray-eyed  surgeon,  treating  children  in  a 

Managua  slum.  She  Is  a  petite  Journalist 


writing  for  a  Fwla  magaalne.  Both  are  fUgl- 
tlvaa.  wanted  ta  their  native  Italy  for  lead- 
ing left-wing  guerrilla  ganga. 

Two  Waat  Geimana  Itakad  to  the  Baader- 
Mdnhof  Gang  are  now  offlcets  In  the  Peo- 
ple's Sandlnlata  Army.  One  la  in  charge  of  a 
counterintcnigenoe  unit  The  other  com- 
mands an  artUlary  battaUon. 

And  an  Argentine  Montonero  guerrilla, 
widow  of  the  Argaatlne  rebel  who  led  the 
commando  team  that  aaaaaalnated  former 
NIearaguan  Preaident  *iT%ftiritr  Somoaa  In 
Paraguay,  is  daUng  a  ranUng  NIearaguan 
official  trataied  M  a  guerriUa  by  the  PLO  In 
Lebanon  In  the  early  irraa. 

ThOM  are  but  a  few  of  the  left-wing  ex- 
treasMa  from  Europe  and  Latin  America 
who  caoM  to  Managua  after  the  lOTf  Sandi- 
nlaU revolution,  seeking  safe  haven  and  a 
ehanoe  to  prove  thdr  aoUdarity  with  the 
NIearaguan  government 

It  la  the  same  kind  of  revolutionary 
"networklnr'-leftlBt  mttltanU  can  It  "inter 
natlonaUam"— that  benefitted  the  Sandinia- 
taa during  their  long  guerrilla  strug^  to 


In  the  late  1000a.  the  RandhiiatM  algned  a 
pact  with  the  Paleattne  Uberatlan  Organi- 
sation to  train  NIearaguan  guanlllaa  In  Leb- 
anon. Somoaa  wm  a  ateadfast  supporter  of 
Israel,  and  Nicaragua  wm  one  of  the  first 
natlona  to  recogntae  the  Israeli  state  in 

A  former  Israeli  intelligence  agent  once 
baaed  In  Nicaragua  aald  at  leaat  150  Sandi- 
ntrtM  were  trained  in  the  lOTOs  In  Lebanon 
camps  run  by  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eratkm  of  Palaatlne.  the  PLO  faction  moat 
committed  te  terrorism  In  Europe  and  the 


Veteran  BandlnlstM  say  that  it  wm  at  the 
PFU>  campa  that  the  Niearaguans  first  met 
Europeana  lefUata-Germans  from  the 
Baader-Melnhof  Gang  and  ite  spin-offs:  Ital- 
ians from  the  Red  BrigadM  and  other  radi- 
cal groupa-and  began  estaUlahlng  the  cIom 
peraonal  rdatlonahlpa  that  persist  today. 

"The  European  leftlste  bdleve  that  the 
Ho  Chi  MInh  Tran  and  the  Quebrada  de 
Turo  run  through  their  countriea.  too."  said 
one  SandlnlsU  (rffldal.  referring  to  a  key 
guerrilla  supply  line  in  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  Bolivian  gully  where  famed  guerril- 
la chief  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara  wm  klUed 
in  1907. 

One  PLO-tralned  Sandinlsta,  Patricio  Ar- 
guello.  Joined  the  PRiP's  most  notorious 
terrorist  Leila  Khaled.  in  a  botched  at- 
tempt to  hUack  an  Israeli  Jetliner  from  Am- 
sterdam to  New  York  on  Sept  0, 1970.  Israe- 
li security  agenta  killed  Arguello  and  cap- 
tured Khaled,  who  wm  later  exchanged  for 
hoatagM  aeiaed  by  another  group  of  PnJ> 
hUackers.  The  SandinlstM  have  named  a 
geothermal  power  plant  after  ArgueUo. 

Another  PLO-trained  NIearaguan  wm 
Communications  Minister  Enrique  Schmidt 
killed  in  combat  with  antl-SandlnlsU  guer- 
rlllM  last  November.  Schmidt's  widow,  a 
West  German  dtixen  bom  in  the  Baaque 
region  of  Spain,  now  works  for  the  Sandi- 
nlaU Front's  Department  of  Political  Edu- 
cation. Health  Ministry  workers  say  she  lec- 
tured them  last  year  on  the  ideology  of  the 
Baaque  Homeland  and  Ul>erty  guerrilla 
group,  known  m  ETA.  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence from  Spain. 

Tet  another  SandinisU  trained  in  Leba- 
non is  Deputy  Interior  BClnlster  Rene  VIvm 
He  Is  now  dating  an  Argentine  Montonero 
guerrilla,  the  widow  of  Julio  Alfredo  Irur- 
sun.  head  of  the  Montonero  team  that  as- 
mmlnated  Somon  in  Paraguay  in  Septem- 


April4,1985 

ber  1000,  In  what  tl4  kfllera  eaUed  a  riww  of 
"revolutionary  aolUhrlty"  with  Nicaragua. 

The  PLO  now  hi^  a  fully  accredited  em- 
baaay  In  Managua.  And  the  SandhiiaU 
Ptont  hM  "fratemkl"  relations  with  lefUat 
groups  ftom  Italy.  jWeet  Germany,  Spain's 
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Basque  region. 
Paraguay,  Peru, 
dor,  HoiMluras. 

The  Italian  _ 
the  SandlnistM  a 
believed  to  be  U 
half  of  them  wan 


itlna,  Uruguay.  Chile, 
tbia.  Ubya.  El  Salva- 
I  and  CoaU  RIea. 

It  on  Fab.  •  gave 

of  »  ItaUan  leftiata 
In  Nlcaragua-<«bout 

fugltlvea.  the  reat  de- 


acribed  only  m  "extremists."  The  Fweigh 
Ministry  said  it  lliew  nothing  about  the 
Italians  but  would  Hivestigate. 

Topping  the  list  iobtalned  by  The  Herald. 
is  Ougllelmo  Gunielml,  39,  a  one-time 
Rome  surgeon  fa^g  five  arreat  warranto 
for  criraM  between  1979  and  1905  ranging 
from  kidnapping  ti  iUegal  weapooa  posaea- 
sions  to  "partldpat^  in  armed  gangi." 

Intemational  terrorism  records  show  that 
Gugllelml.  now  working  at  a  government- 
run  children's  cUnk  In  the  Managua  ahnn  of 
Ciudad  Sandino.  wm  a  top  leader  of  the 
UnlU  Combattente  Comunlstl.  a  guerrflU 
band  that  spun  oft  from  the  Red  BrigadM 
in  the  late  1970s,  fte  wm  convicted  In  abaen- 
tia  laat  June  of  kidhapping  and  senteneed  to 
22  years  in  prison.  ,  ^ 

Also  on  the  hst  14  a  SS-year-old  Milan  aod- 
ologist  wanted  on  a  warrant  charging  her 
with  "organtatng  i^  leading  armed  gangs 
in  Italy  and  abroad."  An  ItaUan  woman 
with  the  same  nan^  M  the  fugitive  Is  a  Jour- 
nalist accredited  in  Managua  m  correapond- 
ent  for  a  Paria-based  magadne  that  apedal- 
laea  in  Third  World  iasues. 

The  fugitive  is  ako  deecribed  In  the  Inter- 
national records  M  a  member  of  a  group 
that  helped  GutfMml  and  three  other  Ital- 
ian fugltlvM  move!  from  Paria  te  moaragua 
after  the  Itallah  government  accuaert 
France  in  1982  of  liarboring  more  than  200 
wanted  Italian  militants. 

The  woman  Joitonalist  in  Managua  de- 
clined comment  nMn  two  ItaUan  Journal- 
isto  tried  to  interview  her  last  month.  "I  am 
not  who  you  thi^k  I  am."  she  said.  Her 
w^m»  is  known  butomltted  here  because  of 
the  abaence  of  pro^f  that  the  Journalist  and 

the  fuglUve  are  the  same,  

~    id^  27,  a  Red  BrigadM  de- 

in  #enya,  told  Itaiya  OggI 

month  that  five  Brlga- 

M  offloem  In  the  San- 

;s  a  Ue,"  Defenw  Mlnls- 

^^ ^  said  last  week.  "We  do 

DOt*require  that  ttrpe  of  support  to  defend 
ourprindptoaandlourflagL'' 

SandinisU  guveinment  souroM  aald  two 


Roberto 
factor  Uvlng 
news  magadne 
distl  are  now 
(UnisUarmy.  " 
ter  Humberto 


West  Germane  w^  have  bragged  ta  having 
been  part  of  the  Baader- 


. '-Mdnhof  G«pg  are 

now  aerving  in  thr  army-one  m  a  captatai 
in  an  artiUery  unit  statimed  at  the  Montdl- 
mar  baae  southwest  of  Managua  and  the 
other  attached  to' a  mlUtary  counterintdU- 

««>ce  unit  „  . 

A  West  German  known  only  m  "Ftts"  has 
told  friends  there  Is  a  warrant  for  bis  arreat 
in  Germany.  "Plt>,"  described  m  an  anar- 
chist fought  in  the  SandinisU  revolution 
snd  later  worked  ta  an  administrator  at  the 
govemment4iwne4    JuUo    Bultrago    sugar 

mllL  __  . 

Alao  Uvlng  in  Nicaragua  la  Peter  Paul 
y.^1.  a  weU-knotm  West  German  writer 
with  former  Unk«  to  Baader-Mdnhof  who 
spent  four  years  ih  priaon  for  the  attgnpted 
murder  of  a  poUdeman  in  Cologne,  Gcrmar 
ny.  Friends  said  Zkbl,  who  is  not  wanted  for 
any  other  Crimea,  is  in  BluefleMs  setting  up 
a  theater  group  for  the  port's  West  Indian 
blacks. 


Nicaiagoan  government  officials  said  a 
handful  of  Baaque  ETA  guerrOlM  also  Uved 
In  Managua  untO  lOOS,  when  Spanish  Prime 
Miniater  Fdlpe  Goualea,  a  strong  Sandi- 
nlaU aympathlaer,  proteated  to  the  Mana- 
gua government  Several  ETA  members 
moved  to  neighboring  CoeU  Rkai  and  some 
wcattoVenesuela.theofflcialBaald. 

Giegocto  Jtaaenea.  12.  an  ETA  miUtant 
wanted  by  the  ffr^''««'«  government  on  ter- 
roriam  diargea,  wm  arreated  in  CoaU  lUca 
In  September  1982  and  charged  with  plot- 
ting to  amaasinatr  Eden  Pastors,  leader  of 
an  antt^andinisU  guarilla  group  baaed  in 
CoaURlea. 

CoaU  RIcan  Justice  Ministry  officials  say 
Jtanenes.  stm  awalttaig  trial.  hM  oonfeased 
that  a  Managua-baaed  group  of  ETA  rebels 
r^fwiMMi  paatora'a  smaMlnatinn  without  au- 
thoriaatlan  from  the  SandinlstM,  iNit  m  a 
sign  of  "revolutionary  aoUdarity." 

iWy«»  the  revolution  triumphed.  Nicara- 
gua hM  alao  been  vidted  for  varying  periods 
by  a  string  of  leftist  mlUtanta  from  Europe 
mmI  Latin  AuMrica,  many  of  them  simple 
politfcal  exiles,  some  of  tbem  weU-known 
guerilla  leaders. 

MMo  Firmenlch.  head  of  Argentina's 
Montoneioa.  traveled  legally  through  Nlca- 
ragua—onoe  staying  several  days  in  the 
home  of  IntrriftT  Mirf-**-  ''v—-  wiwf  ■■ 
wen  M  Mexico  and  CoaU  Rica  before  the 
BuenM  AlTH  government  put  out  a  warrant 
for  his  arreat  Be  wm  detataied  tai  Bradl  last 
year  and  extradited  to  Argentlmu 

Two  Baader-Mdnhof  gang  members  vis- 
ited Nicaragua  In  1980  to  exprcH  thdr  sup- 
port for  the  SandlnlatM  and 'explain  the 
reaaons  for  their  own  strug^.  They  sought 
out  Uuee  foreign  JoumaUsto  Uvlng  in  Mana- 
gua and  granted  them  interviews,  one  of  the 
rMMTtem  aald. 

Atiii  Lauro  Am<>I«t»«.  41.  a  Red  Brigades 
founder  tfntf""««^  in  abaentia  to  80  years  in 
priaon  for  the  1978  kldnsp-aswislnatlnn  of 
w*um»  Prtane  Ifinister  Aldo  Man.  vidted 
Nicaragua  In  eaiiy  1980  and  tried  to  hold  a 
newa  conference  to  explain  Moro's  slaying. 
JoumalMa  invited  to  the  oimferenoe  said 
the  SandintetM  blocked  it 

i4iJ«wi  alleged  to  have  been  the  man 
who  kmed  Moio  with  a  dose  range  blast 
fnm  a  Cbedioalovak-made  Skorplon  ma- 
chine ptotol.  WM  later  cai>tured  in  Italy  and 
ialnprlaan.9 


The  Sovleto  arr  2agn-  to  trade  more  wlUi 
us.  and  that  is  in  our  interest  m  weU  m 
thdrs.  Ahnost  all  the  trade  with  the 
UASJt  up  to  this  point  is  in  grains.  That 
could  be  increased. 

In  1983  the  Sovleto  bought  about  $40  bU- 
Uon  worth  of  manufactured  goods  from 
Western  Europe  and  about  $110  million 
from  us. 

Oiie  top  n.S.  industrial  leader  told  me  the 
other  day  that  when  his  VS.  company- 
baaed  in  DUnoia— does  busine«  with  the 
Soviet  Union  he  runa  into  aU  kinds  of  prob- 
lems with  the  VA  Government  There  is 
dear  reaistance.  When  a  Arm  he  owns  in 
Weat  Germany  wanto  to  do  busineM  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  West  Germany  does  ev- 
erything it  can  to  encourage  trade.  Where 
doM  the  busincM  go?  The  answer  is  obvious. 

And  that  is  Just  one  of  a  host  of  Oluatra- 


80VIET  TRADE  AN  IMPORTANT 

ISSUE 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Intem*- 
t.ii4»>*i  trade  is  crucial  to  the  entire  na- 
tional eeonoiny,  aa  well  as  the  State  of 
DUnola.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
and  my  colleacuea  a  colunm  that  I 
wrote  thla  wedt  about  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Unidn.  I  ask  that  this  column 
be  printed  in  fuU  in  the  Ricoro. 
The  o(dumn  f oUows: 

SOVBT  TIUBK  Ax  iMrOBTAlIT  ISSUX 

Whoa  the  focus  df  world  attention  is  on 
the  aims  talks  In  Geneva,  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe  Maiootan  Baldrige  wm  hold  a  meeting 
on  trade  in  Moaeow  that  ha*  a  much  better 
..hMw»  ttimn  the  Geneva  talks  to  get  some- 
where— and  ahould  be  watched  with  great 
intereat 

We  have  been  stumbUng  badly  in  world 
trade.  The  Japaneee  ear  deddon  by  Pred- 
dent  Reagan  Is  an  example  of  doing  the 
wmm  thing  on  trade  with  JapaiL  Unfortu- 
nately, we  alao  have  been  diaoouiaglng 
worid  trade  with  many  other  nations  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  them. 


We  require  that  Soviet  ships,  coming  here 
to  pick  m>  grain  and  manufactured  goods, 
give  our  porta  14  daya'  notice.  Shipa  from 
other  countitaa  are  required  to  give  only  3 
days'  notice.  U  the  same  Soviet  ships  dock 
in  Canada  or  Argentina  or  Ftanoe  they*  are 
given  the  same  treatnient  accorded  other 
natlona.  That  enoouragm  the  Sovleto  to  buy 
from  other  countrtea  rather  than  the  U.8. 

We  aeem  intent  on  piadng  m  mamr  bar- 
riers m  poasttde  in  the  way  of  more  aenslble 
rdatlona  between  our  two  countriea. 

Another  example:  We  have  bammd  aeven 
different  typM  of  furs  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  result  is  that  the  fun  are  sent  to 
other  oountriea— like  Canada— and  the  ooato 
and  hato  and  other  producto  are  manufac- 
tured in  thdr  countrtos  and  then  the  final 
product  is  shipped  into  the  United  Statea. 
We  have  banned  Soviet  furs-and  alao 
American  Jobs  in  the  procees. 

When  the  Sovleto  wanted  to  build  a  pipe- 
line, we  Mnct.imnnioiidy  issued  an  order 
that  our  suppUers  could  not  provide  the 
earth-moving  machinery  and  ptPM  for  the 
pipeline.  The  Sovleto  simply  bought  from 
France  and  Japan— and  flniahed  thdr  pipe- 
Une  project  ahead  of  time.  Who  wm  hurt? 
Not  the  Soviet  Union,  other  than  pertiapa 
thdr  pride  a  little.  Thoee  hurt  were  employ- 
ees of  the  CaterplUar  company  and  other 
Americans  who  lost  thdr  Jobs. 

Our  trade  deficit  right  now  is  causing  the 
lOH  of  approximately  three  ndlllon  VA 
Jobs.  That  hM  to  be  turned  around,  on  a 
country  by  country  basis. 

One  of  the  natioiM  that  Is  moat  important 
is  the  Soviet  Union,  not  becauw  they  are  a 
huge  tradtaig  partner,  but  becauw  the  more 
we  can  have  normal  rdatlona  In  trade  and 
student  exdiangM  and  the  arta  with  them, 
the  more  we  improve  the  atmoapbere  whldi 
could  make  poasibie  suooe«  in  arms  oontroL 
The  real  problems  in  the  arms  control  talka 
are  not  the  technical  problems  with  Per- 
shing n's  and  SS-20's  and  the  weapons  that 
we  argue  about  but  the  atmosphere,  the 
mood  of  distrust  That  is  not  going  to  turn 
around  overnight  but  it  can  gradually  be  im- 
proved through  things  Uke  trade. 

The  meeting  between  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Malcotan  Baldrige  and  Soviet  Deputy 
Trade  Minister  Vladimir  N.  Sushkov  is  one 
of  thoee  meetings  that  wiU  not  provide 
tif^^iWTw  But  it  is  a  meeting  that  can  im- 
prove   our    economy    by    providing    more 

Amaricm  jobo,  and  it  Can  help  to  avoid  grim 
arms  headUnm  in  the  future. 

Secretary  Baldrige  is  on  an  important  as- 
signment and  I  wish  him  weU.« 
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PRKBEMTATIOM  OF  THE  TORAH 
TO  THK  JEWISH  COMMUMlTy 
OP  KONA.  HI 

•  Mr.  OfOUTE.  Mr.  Presklent.  as 
many  of  my  eoUeacuca  know,  the  is- 
lands of  Hawaii,  whleh  I  am  privUeced 
to  repicseut  in  this  body,  are  not  only 
beautiful,  they  are  fOIed  with  a  deep 
spirituality.  Native  Hawaiian  thidl- 
timis  are  fUled  with  the  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  powers  higher  and  deeper 
than  even  the  geography  of  my  great 
State. 

During  this  past  week  unusual 
events  have  taken  place  which  will  add 
to  the  sense  of  belief  and  the  wondo* 
of  diversity  which  are  the  soul  and 
strength  of  Hawaii 

A  Torah.  a  parchment  scroll  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  Fhre  Books  of 
Moses,  whlidi  had  belonged  to  the 
once-thriving  community  of  Polna.  in 
Caechoak>vakla.  was  f onnally  preaent- 
ed  to  the  now-thriving  synagogue. 
Beth  Shalom.  In  KaUua.  Kona.  on  the 
big  Island  of  Hawaii 

Polna  found  Its  orl^ns  In  the  early 
15th  century  in  Bohemia.  It  thrived, 
building  its  community  buildings  so 
that  by  the  leth  century.  It  had  its 
own  sjpagogue.  community  center, 
butchers  gulkL  and  scbooL 

It  flourished  untfl  a  terrible  blood 
Ubel  was  levded  against  It  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  aoth  century.  Prof. 
Thomas  Masyryk  stepped  forward  and 
publicly  defended  this  smaU  but  vi- 
brant community  against  defamation. 
Masyryk.  as  we  know,  was  to  become 
the  first  head  of  the  newly  formed 
State  of  Ctechoalovakla  in  1918. 

In  IMO,  as  the  country  fen  under 
the  boots  of  the  Nasts,  Polna's  Jewish 
community  was  departed  to  the  am- 
oentratlcn  camps  never  to  return. 

Their  beloved  Torah.  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, was  sent  to  Prague  with  the 
other  compiunal  pnssreiiloni,  to 
become  part  of  the  ISO.OOO  objects. 
manuscrftits.  and  books.  The  Torah 
was  part  of  what  was  to  have  become 
what  the  Naals  were  to  have  called  a 
Museum  of  the  Extinct  Race  to  be  es- 
tahlUied  after  the  success  of  their 
final  solution. 

After  extensive  negotiatlcHis.  a  major 
selection  of  350  objects  was  selected  by 
Mai^  Talisman  and  a  team  of  cura- 
tors. The  exhibition  now  known  as  the 
Precious  Legacy,  is  currently  touring 
the  United  States  under  the  qionsor- 
shlp  of  the  Smithsonian  TravtOlng  Ex- 
hibition Service  and  the  Philip  Morris 
Corp.  It  is  now  being  viewed  at  the  De- 
troit Institute  of  Art.  where  it  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Talisman  and  my  col- 
league Senator  Cabl  Lsvnr.  Thus  far 
millions  of  Americans  have  seen  this 
extraordinary  exhibition. 

Although  such  a  museum  was  never 
formed,  the  vast  collections  were  pre- 
served, ultimately  to  become  the  State 
Jewish  Museums  of  Ckechoslovakla. 
Over  1.560  Torahs  were  ultimately 
sent  to  the  Westminster  Synagogue  in 


London  where  Mrs.  Ruth  Shaffer  cur- 
rently presides,  caring  lovingly  for 
each  of  them. 

After  a  visit  several  months  ago  as 
scholar  in  residence.  Marie  Tallanan. 
director  of  the  Washington  Office  of 
the  CounoU  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  found 
that  a  TOrah  was  needed  on  the  big 
Island  of  Hawaii  where  there  was 
none. 

Congregation  Beth  Shalon.  which 
was  founded  nearly  5  years  ago  lu 
Kaflua,  Kona.  was  formed  with  a  few 
families  and  has  now  grown  and  was 
very  interested  In  receiving  a  Torah 
from  which  they  could  pray. 

Barry  Shaln.  the  executive  dlreetor 
of  the  Jewish  Federatkm  of  Hawaii, 
and  Jacob  Ttar.  its  president,  made 
extensive  arrangements  with  Mr.  Tal- 
isman, and  the  Polna  Torah  was  se- 
cured tnm  London  with  the  help  of 
Mrs.  Shaffer. 

United  Airlines  became  involved  and 
provided  the  respectful  care  required 
to  tranqjort  this  precious  document, 
which  had  been  hand  inscribed  in  the 
16th  century,  from  Washington.  DC. 
to  Hcmolulu.  where  It  was  lovingly  de- 
livered to  the  congregatlmi. 

This  past  Saturday.  March  30.  1985. 
the  Torah  was  officially  presented  to 
the  Jewish  community  of  Hawaii  and 
of  Kona  at  a  moving  ceremony  attend- 
ed by  hundreds  of  people  including 
representatives  of  other  major  reli- 
gious groups  in  the  State. 

It  is  my  intention  to  go  to  Congrega- 
tion Beth  Shalom  in  the  very  near 
future  to  see  the  Torah  and  Join  in  the 
celebration. 

Having  the  Polna  Torah  in  our 
midst,  in  Hawaii,  in  the  loving  care  not 
only  of  the  growing  congregation  of 
Beth  Shalom,  but  among  all  of  us, 
serves  to  allow  us  to  remember  the 
horrors  of  the  past  which  allowed 
Polna's  Jewish  community  to  be  de- 
stroyed completely,  but  allows  each  of 
us  to  remember  that  loss,  so  as  to 
never  allow  such  cruelty  to  hiuipen  to 
anyone  ever  again.  From  those  ashes 
has  arisen  In  Kona  the  hope  and  pray- 
ers of  a  bright  and  creative  futture 
filled  with  peace  which  now  ^my^^^fif 
from  our  remembrances  of  those  who 
have  perished. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  dtlsens  of  HawaU 
in  sending  my  best  wjshes  to  Dr. 
Stuart  ^letanan.  president  of  Beth 
Shalom,  Mr.  Lewis,  one  of  its  found- 
ers, the  Jewish  Federation  of  Hawaii 
and  Ita  leaders.  Jacob  Iter,  president 
and  Barry  Shaln.  executive  director 
and  all  of  the  board  who  woi^ed  so 
hard  to  make  this  wonderful  event 
poaslble.  Rabbi  Arnold  Magld.  who 
conducted  the  service,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  contributions  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkobd  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  past  week 


in  various  newmapers  throughout  the 
State  of  Hawaii  They  are  as  f  oUowk 
KoHA-Boon  TiNua  Smvivss  tas 

BObOCAOST 

(By  Anne  Baipliaai) 

A  Torah  fron  Polna.  Ctaefaosknrakls.  that 
In  1M»  WM  tasied  by  the  Nasta  to  be  in  a 
muMum  of  >n  "extinct"  faith  thte  week 
oomidetas  a  Journey  to  a  new  Jewlah  congre- 
gatioo  in  Kona. 

The  Torah  te  a  handwritten  parehment 
■enU  contalnlns  the  Pentateuch  or  the  flrrt 
fhre  books  of  the  BUtie.  Rcadlnff  from  the 
TOnh  an  sn  Important  part  of  Jewish  lltur- 
17  and  psMaiw  are  read  each  week  In  a 
eyde  that  beglne  with  the  book  of  Oeneato 
ind  ends  with  Oeutenmomy. 

None  of  the  Jews  of  Polna  mirrlved  the 
Hfdocauet.  but  their  Torah  eurvlTed.  ■■  did 
hundiedi  of  thotwandi  of  other  obJacU  of 
Caeeh  Jewish  life,  from  the  rellgloiM  to  the 
mundane.  The  Naak  systematically  ooUeet- 
ed  and  cataloaued  those  tteeas.  aU  intended 
for  a  Museum  to  an  Kxtlnet  Race. 

After  the  war.  Torahs  were  retunied  to 
their  oongrecatioae  wftten  pomtble.  But  In 
Potaia  there  was  none  reeaalnlnc  and  Ita 
Torah  became  one  of  IM*  gathered  from 
the  grim  Nasi  collection  and  sent  to  London 
for  preservation.  SInoe  then,  about  half  of 
the  eacred  acrolto  have  been  given— on  long- 
term  loana— to  ooogregatloiM  needing 
Torahs. 

Mark  TSllnaan.  director  of  the  Waahing- 
ton  offloe  of  the  CooncO  of  Jewish  FMera- 
tlona  and  viee  chairman  of  the  VA  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Coundl.  negotiated  the  loan 
of  the  Pdna  Torah  to  Kona  Beth  Shaloai.  a 
oongregatlaa  of  about  SO  families. 

The  Torah.  which  haa  traveled  with  TaUa- 
man  from  London  to  New  Toik  to  Honolulu. 
waa  naed  on  Saturday  at  Temple  Bmanu-B 
In  Honolulu,  the  first  time  it  has  been  wed 
alnce  IMS.  It  wlU  be  accepted  by  tu  new 
congregation  In  eeremonlea  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  the  Keauhou  Beach  HoteL 

"Thoee  who  were  killed  can  be  remem- 
bered because  their  Torah  will  be  In  a  new 
community."  aald  Tallaman  at  a  prcaa  con- 
ference yeaterday.  "The  cyde  la  now  com- 
plete and  the  Torah  la  now  alive  again." 

Billy  Lowenberg.  survivor  of  eight  Nasi 
concentration  campa  and  a  member  of  the 
VA  Holocauat  Memorial  Council,  aald  com- 
pletion of  the  cycle  for  the  Polna  TOrah  "la 
one  of  the  moat  algnlflcant  events  In  my 
Jewlah  life." 

In  the  campa.  Lowenberg  aald  "we  had  ac- 
cepted the  fear  of  death,  there  waa  never  a 
nrament  we  believed  we  could  get  out  of 
that  hell.  (But)  we  were  afraid  there  would 
be  no*  one  who  could  tell  the  atory— that'a 
what  we  talked  about." 

The  Polna  Torah  la  believed  to  be  about 
200  years  old.  The  printing  on  it  could  never 
be  replicated  today,  Tallaman  aald. 

The  Polna  Torah  atill  haa  written  on  it 
the  catalogue  number  uaed  by  the  Nazis— 

i>a4s. 

A  200-Tsab-Old  Tosah  Pnns  a  Nbw  Homb 
With  Koha  Bbtb  Shalom 

A  aoo-year-old  parchment  acroll  contain- 
ing the  fint  five  books  of  the  Bible,  hand- 
written in  Hebrew,  arrives  tomorrow,  March 
30,  In  Kona. 

The  acroll.  or  Torah,  Is  the  Holy  Book  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  and  comes  from  Polna, 
Caecboalovakla,  where  It  was  uaed  by  the 
Jewlah  community  there. 

Taken  by  the  Nasia  In  1930,  the  Torah  waa 
atored  In  a  warehouae  and  waa  to  be  part  of 
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Race.  The  museum 
with  the  defeat  of 
objecu  gathend  for 
But  the  Torah 
home.  No  dtlsen  of 
had  all  been  exter- 
ilocauat. 
rerred  to  Weatmln- 
ster  Chapel  In  Londoti.  England,  along  with 
other  Jewlah  artifact*.  Then  In  19«t.  while 
on  a  vialt  to  ClechsalovaUa.  Mark  Talla- 
man, director  of  the  pouncO  of  Jewish  FM- 
eratlona'  Waahingtoni  Offloe,  learned  of  the 
Polna  Torah  and  oth^  Itema  that  had  been 
meant  for  the  museilm.  He  arranged  for  a 
tour  of  500  of  the  ariifacta  throughout  the 
VA  [ 

In  the  meantime,  a  Jewlah  congregation 
on  the  laland  of  Hawaii  was  In  aeareh  of  a 
Torah.  a  search  which  often  laata  for  years. 

Jewlah  Federation  ef  Hawaii  executive  di- 
rector Barry  Shaln  Qegotlated  to  have  the 
Polna  Torah  brought  to  Hawaii,  where  It 
would  be  uaed  by  Kona  Beth  Shafcim.  a 
Jewish  congregation  it  aome  M  families 

Rabbi  Amokl  Msjgld.  rabU  of  Tenude 
Emanu-El,  will  oondact  aervlcea  toraoROW. 
March  30,  10  ajn.,  at  the  Keauhou  Beach 
Hotel,  at  which  time!  the  Torah  wfll  be  re- 
dedicated. 

Dr.  Stuart  Splelman.  president  of  the 
Kona  Beth  Shalom  congregation,  aald.  "The 
people  who  loved  and  revered  this  Torah. 
who  carried  it  and  read  from  It  an  sll  part 
of  It  and  now  part  of  Kona  Beth  Shalom  as 
welL  We  are  pleaaed  and  proud  to  be  able  to 
put  this  TOrah  Into  liae  once  more,  to  reea- 
tabliah  it  In  a  Jewlah  tongregatloo.  to  give  It 
a  loving  and  fitting  home  In  ita  rightful  po- 
sition as  the  Holy  Book  of  a  flourishing 
Jewlah  Community." 

A  200-TBAB-OLi  TOBAB  AT  KOBA 

CoaaakaATioH 
(By  Muifry  Engle) 

The  VA  Census  of  Jews  Is  now  •  mlllinn, 
according  to  Mark  TlUaman.  vice  chairman 
of  the  VA  Holocaikit  Memorial  Council, 
"the  same  number  of  Jews  that  the  Nasia 
killed  In  E^irope  during  the  World  War  II 
holocaust." 

Talisman  was  to  see  some  vindication  for 
those  0  million  victims  this  morning,  when  a 
300-year-old  Torah  tl|at  he  Inoui^t  from  a 
Prague  collection  of  i  Jewiah  artlfacta  went 
on  loan  to  the  new  Beth  Shalom  congrega- 
tion In  Kona. 

That  congregation  la  Just  about  the  ssme 
siae  as  the  congregsMon  in  the  Bobemisn 
town  of  Polna  In  CSechoslovakla.  the 
Torah's  origin.  No  members  of  those  M  to 
80  Jewiah  f amlliea— 557  pecvie— aurvhre. 

"I'm  mystic  enougl^  to  believe  that  they 
wUl  be  looking  down  and  smiling,"  Talisman 
said  in  an  interview  tais  week. 

"Tradition 'has  it  that  If  a  TOrah  is 
burned,  the  words  aw  sent  to  heaven."  he 
said.  "In  this  case,  it's  better." 

The  Torah  Is  one  tof  800  placed  of  4.400 
that  the  Nazis  stored,  intendtag  to  use  them 
along  with  other  Jewiah  artlfacta .  in  a 
muaeum  to  modi  an  'Extinct"  Jewiah  race. 

Some  parts  of  the  4aoll  are  300  yean  old. 
Talisman  aaid.  No  pa^  of  it  could  be  dupli- 
cated today,  because  no  one  la  master  of 
that  calligraphy.  Hikidprinting  of  one  in 
more  modem  script  today  takes  a  year,  he 
said. 

Although  Tallamaa.  43,  waa  not  aUve 
when  the  holocaust  aWept  Europe,  the  trag- 
edy "has  plagued  me  all  my  life."  he  said. 
He  wants  to  be  sure  it  never  happens  again, 
but  It  could  "If  we  dpn't  learn  hiatory.  We 
can  loae  total  sensitivity. 


"tt  beeomea  too  easy  not  to  think  of  It." 
he  said,  when  one  reads  about  the  lulling  of 
mlllfcina  of  Oambodtana  In  our  time  or  of  the 
possibility  of  nudear  holocaust.  "Nerve  end- 
Ingi  die."  Tillsmsn  ssld.  "We  talk  In  lan- 
guage that  Is  flippant.  It's  too  easy  to  dls- 


Bible"— and  to  thoae  who  once  cheriahed  It, 
Talisman  said  there's  an  agelaaa  Hebrew 
toaat  that  strangely  suiU:  "L'Chatan!"  "To 
Life."* 


Even  his  parents  were  unable  to  explain 
how  it  could  have  happened.  Not  only  were 
there  the  priorities  of  raising  a  family,  he 
said,  but  "this  overiay  of  diabellef.  They 
could  not  oooqwehend  that  the  rumors 
could  possibly  be  true.  If  you  cant  compre- 
hend, it  becomes  easy  not  to  think  about  It. 

"But  you  cant  back  away  from  It.  cant 
make  It  recede.  After  you  talk  to  aurvtvors, 
it  becoaies  more  reaL  It  could  happen  to 
any  group." 

In  INC.  when  Tsllsmsn  wss  15,  he  began 
to  get  answers.  Then  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Junior  Red  Croaa.  he  went  to 
Geneva  for  Its  convention.  He  stayed  at 
near  Berehtesgsden.  Hitler's 
'sNest 

"I  siso  went  to  Dachau,  the  first  concen- 
tration camp,"  he  aald.  "There'a  no  memori- 
al there.  They  left  It  Juat  the  way  It  waa 
during  the  war. 

"An  ex-NasI  was  my  barber  and  he  denied 
that  tt  had  happened.  He  told  me  that 
people  In  the  town  dldnt  know  what  waa 
goini  on  during  the  war.  I  knew  damned 
weu  that  they  did.  For  anybody  to  have 
Uvedthera  well,  the  very  air  they  breathed 
waa  onnBtant.ly  filled  with  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing bodies.  It  waa  Indicative  to  me  of 
humana'  infinite  eapadty  to  want  to 
forget" 

He  doeant  hold  the  American  government 
UamelesB.  dther. 

"A  lot  of  documents  have  been  released  in 
the  last  few  months  and  the  n.S.  govern- 
ment knew  a  lot  more  than  It  was  saying  at 
the  time:  30/30  Undaight  Is  much  better 
than  they  want  to  admit. 

"Why  dldnt  they,  on  the  eve  of  the  war, 
do  mntHmttttwtg  about  It?  If  Americans  had 
been  more  Inventive  Instead  of  dosing  the 
gate  to  Jewish  Immigrants,  a  lot  more  would 
have  lived.  It  makes  me  very  bitter. 

"I  want  to  be  sure  our  children  Imow 
about  It  and  never  forget.  It."  he  said.  He 
was  able  to  do  something  about  that  for 
them  and  others,  too.  after  visiting  In  1968 
the  State  Jewish  Museums  of  Prague  and 
learning  that  naoie  than  145.000  pieces  of 
Judalca  eviatad— remains  of  Hitter's  plunder 
for  hla  bxtended  Muaeum  to  an  Extinct 
Race. 

After  three  years'  negotiations,  caechodo- 
vak  atate  authoritlea  agreed  to  let  him  take 
500  artifacU  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
and  a  group  from  Hawaii  saw  the  exhibit  in 
San  Diego. 

When  the  Kona  congregation  formed,  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Hawaii  executive  dl- 
reetor. Barry  Shaln.  contacted  Talisman, 
who  negotiated  for  the  Polna  TOrah. 

Erica  (Mdman.  13.  lant  Ukdy  to  forget 
that  Torah.  It  waa  paraded  Joyfully  in  white 
vdvet  around  the  sanctuary  at  Temple 
Iknanu-Bl  In  Honolulu  last  Saturday  and 
then  opened  for  rdlgloua  purpoaes  for  the 
first  time  In  50  years  for  her  Bat  Mitsvah. 

"She'd  studied  the  Isnguage  and  read 
from  It."  TsUman  said. 

The  Joyfulneaa  of  that  and  today's  cere- 
monies Is  spproprlate.  he  said. 

"The  aacredneaa  of  life  la  the  underpin- 
ning of  Jewlah  life  and  so  much  of  the  ritual 
Is  baaed  on  that.  If  we  dldnt  transcend 
horror,  we  could  not  stand  to  live." 

To  this  portion  of  the  TOrah's  epic  Jour- 
ney—"Juat  like  a  wonderful  old  story  In  the 
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•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
forth  today  to  express  my  extreme  dis- 
pleasure with  the  manner  in  which 
the  administration  has  chosen  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  new  Sport  Fishing  and 
Boating  Enhancement  Fund,  which  is 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Wallop- 
Breaux  Trust  Fund. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  law.  which 
President  Reagan  signed  into  law  last 
July,  user  fees  are  imposed  on  the  Na- 
tltm'a  boaters  and  fishermen  in  the 
form  of  Federal  excise  taxes  on  fishing 
equipment.  Federal  motorboat  fuel 
taxes,  and  customs  duties  tm  imported 
watercraft  and  fishing  tackle.  These 
funds  are  required  under  the  terms  of 
the  law  to  be  returned  automatically 
to  the  States  for  use  in  natural  re- 
source protection  programs  and  for 
the  enhancement  of  recreational  op- 
portunities in  the  States.  The  law  and 
its  user  fees  are  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  recreatlonlsts  and  conserva- 
tionists, both  in  business  and  in  the 
private  sector. 

To  my  disappointment,  and  that,  of 
the  recreatlonlsts  and  conservationigts 
who  sum>ort  the  trust  fund,  the  ad- 
ministration's 1986  budget  pn^wsal 
abrogates  the  conditions  established 
for  the  fund  In  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984.  Under  the  vroptmed 
budget,  the  administration  would 
eliminate  the  guaranteed  return  of 
user  fees  and  withhold  two-thlnb  of 
the  funds  raised  for  use  by  the  States. 
Such  a  situation  abuses  the  trust  of 
the  sportsmen  who  sought  to  pay  addi- 
tional excise  taxes  in  order  to  improve 
their  sport  and  calls  into  question  the 
administration's  much  publicized 
desire  to  shift  increasingly  to  a  policy 
of  user  fees.  After  an  action  of  this 
nature,  all  user  fees  are  suspect 

I  now  ask  for  the  suwort  of  my  col- 
leagues for  Senate  Resolution  Utf; 
which  calls  upon  the  administration  to 
honor  its  commitments  under  the  law. 
and  ask  that  Senate  Resolution  130. 
with  a  Ust  of  coqwnsors.  be  printed  in 
the  RaooRO. 

The  resolution  follows: 
aRxs.130 

Whereas,  in  1950  the  Oongreaa  eataUiabed 
the  Dingell-Johnam  Sport  Hah  Restoratiao 
Trust  Fvaad  to  promote  natural  reaouroe 
protection  and  enhanced  recreational  op- 
POTtunitiea,  and  levied  taxea  on  adected  rec- 
reational equipment  to  ftmd  this  account 
begiiuiing  a  30-year  success  story  of  a  uaer 
fee  program: 

Whereaa,  In  1984.  because  of  the  efforta  of 
recreationists  and  oonaervat.lonlats  the 
above  aald  trust  fund  was  enhanced  by  addi- 
tional recreational  related  taxes  as  part  of 
the  Defidt  Reduction  Act  of  1984  and  waa 
renamed  Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund: 
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tlM  law  pMMd  by  Coosrwi  In 
teimd  in  ItM.  raquirw  that  the 
fundi  wtthin  the  apart  Ftah  Wtonitton 
Trart  Fund  be  autonatleally  epproprteted 
(or  retum  to  the  aevenl  etstee  annually 
(lea  Umtted  owrhead  eoeU): 

Wberaaa.  the  ItM  Act  aleo  authortMi 
fundi  for  a  Boatinc  Safety  Account  tn  the 
Truat  Fund  to  be  returned  to  the  etatea  for 
boatinc  afety  porpoaee: 

Whereaa.  the  fundi  proportionately  re- 
turned to  the  eereral  itatea  are  earmarked 
by  law  to  be  uaed  for  wgmdtlc  ueea  of  natural 
protection  and  enhancement  of 
lacttTttiea; 

aevere  dwanrti  on  federal  fi- 
nancial reeourem  have  threatened  many 
rocreatknal  and  cu»liuumental  procrama 
and  have  tbua  proavited  caUe  by  the  admin- 
Mratloa  lor  Incraaaart  rdlanee  on  uaarieea; 
Whereaa.  The  Fiaaidint  and  other  admln- 
latration  otfleiala  puhUdy  applaudad  the 
19M  amemhnent  and  the  wtntngnam  of  re- 
cr«atlonlati  to  tax  tbemaelvea  to  pay  for  de- 


the  Achnlniatratian'a  1M6 
budpat  prapoaal  threatena  to:  (1)  ellmtnatr 
the  guaranteed  retum  of  uaer  feea.  and  (3) 
withhold  Hrda  of  the  ear-marked  uaer  feea: 


the  AiknlnlatratioH  haa  not  ad- 
latter  In  a  faahlon  deemed  ae- 
eeptable.  iriiieh  action  la  cauainc  the  eroaion 
of  any  jnattfteatlnn  or  public  aupport  for 
uaer  feea:  Mow.  therefore,  be  it 

JIaaotocd  fty  A«  StnmU.  That  it  la  the 
aeiMe  of  the  Senate  that: 

1.  the  adhnlniatratlon  ahould  honor  and 
eoavly  with  the  autoeutic  appropriation 
and  ear4Barkinc  ptovialOHa  of  the  Wallop/ 
Breauzapott  Flah  Raetoration  Truat  Fund 
aa  required  by  law:  and  aupport  adequate 
appropriation  for  the  Boatinc  Safety  Ac- 
count tn  thia  Truat  Ftand:  and 

a.  fundi  due  and  owed  under  the  terma  of 
the  Truat  Fund  to  the  atatea  ahould  neither 
be  withheld  nor  delayed  by  the  Admlniatra- 


RKFERRAL  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  106 

Mr.  SnfPSON.  Mr.  Preaident.  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Dou  and  Senator 
Sisnm,  I  tend  a  reaolutlon  to  the 
deck  and  aak  for  its  appropriate  ref er- 
raL 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  reaolutlon  wUl  be  received  and 
appro^lately  ref  erred. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ii  that  the  Joint 
resolutloii  on  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  SIMF80N.  I  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator frran  Odlfomia,  the  minority 
whip,  that  it  is  the  resolution  on  Nica- 
ragua. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—TUESDAY,  APRIL  23. 
IMS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  then 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday.  April  32.  it  stand  in  recess 
untfl  8  ajn.  on  Tuesday.  AmrU  23, 1985. 
I  ^it>  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  qjedal  order  in  favor  of  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  Pir.  PBox- 
mus]  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  Proxmlre  special 
order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
acUoo  of  routine  morning  busineai  not 
to  extend  beycmd  9  a.m..  with  state- 
menu  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  9 
ajn.  on  Tuesday.  April  23.  and  not 
before,  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolutlmi 
106.  supporttog  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  mcaragua.  and  that 
the  time  between  9  ajn.  and  12  nooo 
be  equ^ly  divided  between  the  oppo- 
nents and  proponents  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  be- 
tween the  hours  of  12  noon  and  2  pju. 
cm  Tuesday.  April  23, 1985. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  2  pjn. 
cm  Tuesday,  April  23.  the  Senate 
resume  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106.  and  that 
all  time  for  consideration  be  equally 
divided. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  vote  occur  on  final  disposition 
of  Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  106  prior 
to  close  of  business  on  Tuesday.  April 
23.  and  that  paragraph  4  of  rule  xn 
be  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectlcm? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  although  I 
will  not  object. 

First.  I  thank  the  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  for  their  cooperation  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  The  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Dols]  was  about  to  intro- 
duce this  resolution  earlier  today,  and 
I  asked  him  to  wait  untO  we  could  con- 
sider it  on  our  side  and  discuss  the  pro- 
cedures with  him.  He  graciously  re- 
frained at  that  time  from  proceeding. 

Senator  Iiroim  and  I  then  met  with 
him  and  discussed  our  needs  for  a 
»ii»T<miim  amount  of  time  to  consider 
this  matter  before  it  was  brought  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate,  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  recess  for 
more  than  a  week  and  that  the  time 
would  be  running,  ih  accordance  with 
the  calendar  days  that  paas  during 
that  time,  cutting  down  the  time  when 
the  Senate  will  be  here  for  active  con- 
sideration in  the  ApprcHiriations  Com- 
mittee and  then  on  the  floor. 

The  majority  has  its  own  reasons  for 
wishing  to  proceed  expeditiously, 
among  them  wanting  do  dispose  of 
this  matter  before  we  ctmie  to  grips 
with  the  budget,  and  those  reasons  are 
understandable.  Our  needs  have  been 
taken  Into  account  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  this  unanimous-conaent  re- 
quest, and  I  believe  it  is  satisfactory  to 
Senators  on  our  side.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority for  taking  Into  account  our  re- 
quests. 


At  this  time,  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  wishes  to  speak 
about  this  matter  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  objeet-and  I  shall 
not— I.  too,  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  this.  They  could  have  gone  for- 
ward with  this  today  and  started  the 
do^rumilng. 

I  also  congrattilate  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cbaiistoii]  and  the 
Senator  flrom  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihootb]  tot 
woridng  with  the  majority  leader  to 
hold  badi  the  time. 

The  White  House,  in  a  meeting 
called  on  about  20  minutes'  notice  this 
morning,  notified  us  that  this  was 
going  to  be  here,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  filed  today  and  the  dodt 
could  start  running,  and  we  could  have 
a  dialog  with  the  White  House  under 
the  original  plan  of  a  15-day  time 
limit.  For  about  10  days  of  that  dialog 
time,  the  President  would  be  vacation- 
ing in  California,  and  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  be  on  recess,  with  fuU  sched- 
ules, ba^  in  their  home  States— effec- 
tively precluding  a  dialog. 

The  leadership  has  ensured  that 
there  is  more  time  for  a  dialog  by 
doing  this,  and  they  should  be  compli- 
mented for  that  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request  gives  the  amount  of  time 
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For  the  Intelligence  Committee.  I 
would  say  only  that  I  hope  our  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  results  of  inquiries  it  has 
made  regvding  such  Issues  as  allega- 
titms  of  Contra  atrocities  and  others— 
and  each  Senator  is  free  to  vote 
whichever  way  he  or  she  wishes— so 
that  Senators  would  know  precisely 
what  they  vote  on.  so  that  we  wUl  not 
have  a  repetition  of  last  year.  when,  in 
1  week,  we  voted  for  the  Contras,  and 
then,  upon  finding  out  that  they  were 
doing  a  number  of  things  that  the 
Senate  objected  to.  something  that 
most  of  us  could  not  have  known 
about  In  advance,  voted  against  it. 

So  that  I  note  for  my  colleagues  that 
at  some  point  within  this  debate  there 
will  be  information  made  available 
from  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
which  committee  will  not  take  a  posi- 
tion, as  I  understand  it.  on  this  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  a  committee: 
but  information  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Senate  with  regard  to  Contra 
activity. 

I  also  strongly  recommend  to  Sena- 
tors that  between  now  and  then  they 
may  want  to  go  to  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  and  read  informa- 
tion, at  least  the  partial  answers  that 
have  been  returned,  responding  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  chairman  and 
m^elf  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  note  that 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous-consent 


request  of  the  Senior  from  Wyoming 
Is  agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  9  km.  on  Tueaday.  AprO 
33.  19SS.  and  not  Uefore  that  tlsM.  the 
Senate  proceed  to  thf  conaideratlon  of  BJ. 
Res.  IM.  aupporting  military  or  paramili- 
tary operatlona  In  Nlfaracua.  with  the  time 
between  9  sjn.  and  12  noon  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  opponenta  and 
proponenta  of  the  Jolpt  Reaolutian. 

Ordered  further.  Tta^  the  Senate  atand  in 
receaa  between  the  htnirs  of  13  noon  and  3 
pjn.  on  Tueeday.  Aprt  33, 19M. 

Ordered  further,  Tl^t  on  Tueaday.  Aprfl 
23,  IMS,  the  hour  of  i3  pjn.  bavtnc  arrived, 
the  Senate  reaume  coiwideration  of  SJ.  Rea. 
loe.  with  aU  time  fOr  consideration  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  oppo- 
nenta and  proponenta  of  the  Joint  reeolu- 
tkm. 

Onfered  further,  Ttmt  a  vote  on  final  dla- 
poaitlon  of  SJ.  Res.  |06  occur  prior  to  the 
doee  of  buainem  on  Hueeday.  April  33.  IMS. 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  j  Bflr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senators. 

I  thank  the  Smittor  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  lAAHT].  I  apfiredate  the  cautlmi 
he  gives  tis.  becaiiie  I  remember  the 
turmoil  with  reg^utl  to  the  Issue 
before.  I  appredaiie  the  forceful  way 
he  pursues  things  in  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  and  I  have  enjoyed  my  re- 
laUonshlp  with  hint 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  Senator 
CBAMSToa  again,  ^e  work  together 
here,  as  he  is  my  dounterpart  oo  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  a^  the  minority  vhip. 
We  have  worked  tckether  as  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  OcNrnmittee.  and  It  li 
a  special  relationship  that  I  enjoy 
greatly.  He  Is  pleasknt  to  work  with. 

We  have  actually  produced  many 
items  of  legislation  together.  I  hope 
that  our  relatitmsHlp  will  be  a  harbin- 
ger of  things  ye^  to  come  in  the 
coming  session  in  ittoicb  I  hope  we  will 
begin  to  turn  the  pourse.  I  pledge  to 
work  more  closely  |  with  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gisle— as  we  have.  I 
believe,  completed!  or  will  soon  com- 
plete our  grappling  with  regard  to  the 
budget  deficit  whifch  will  be  a  grisly 
process  for  all  of  us  to  go  through 
right  here  on  this  floor. 

I  lUDpredate  his  sincerity  and  cor- 
diality throughout.! 

Mr.  CRANSTONi  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming:  and  his  warm  feel- 
ing are  fully  redpr^ted. 

I 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
nomination  of  Geh.  James  Doollttle 
and  Gen.  Ira  Eake|-  received  from  the 
White  House  todai',  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc  and  conf  Inied  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  pleased  on  this  side  to  proceed 
with  those  nominations. 

There  being  no  o  tjection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  nominations 
as  in  executive  sesston. 


The   FRBeODINO   OFFICER, 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


The 


UJB.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nations of  LL  Gen.  Ira  C.  EalLer  and 
lit.  Gen.  James  H.  Doollttle  to  be  gen- 
erals. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  add  my  congratulations  and  re- 
ject to  General  Doollttle.  who  is  a  de- 
lightful Mend  with  whom  I  have 
fished  and  visited.  I  enjoy  his  compa- 
ny greatly.  He  is  a  great  American, 
perh^is  one  of  the  last  of  the  real 
heroes  In  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SIMF80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  conf ir- 
mation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
APRIL  15,  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
nloDM  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
38.  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment tmtU  12  o'dodc  noon  on  Monday. 
AmU  15. 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
2:29  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
Monday,  April  15,  1985,  at  12  o'clock 
nooo. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  4. 1985: 

Naxiokal  Comcn.  oic  Educatioiial 

RS8B*aCH 

Onalee  MeOraw,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Reaear^  for  a  term  ezplrinc  Septem- 
ber SO,  1M7,  reappolntnient. 

Natiomal  Oouacn,  on  the  HAmiCAPPiD 

ICartan  North  Koonce.  of  Calif oniia.  to  be 
a  member  of  the  NaUooial  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  tens  expiring  September 
33,  IMT,  reappointment. 

OCCUPAXIOWAI.  SaIBT  Am  HXALTH  RXVIZW 

OomaaaioH 
Robert  K.  Rader,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 


Health  Review  Commlaaion  for  the  tena  ex- 
Iriring  April  37,  IMl,  vice  Timothy  F. 
Cleary.  term  expiring. 

IsthbNavt 

Tlie  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  SO04  to  be  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  William  D.  Smith,  834-33- 
01M/1130.  VA  Navy. 

iBTRKAnFoacx 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  Statea  officers  for  promotlm  in  the 
Reaerve  of  the  Air  Faroe  under  the  provi- 
aiona  of  aection  SMCa)  TlUe  10  of  the  United 
Statea  Code,  as  amended: 

LDn  OP  THB  An  roics 
TO  be  lieutenant  eolomei 
Mai.  Richard  O.  Brobov.  13»-3«-8S80. 
MaJ.  William  M.  Campenni.  1M-34-S0S7. 
MaJ.  Thomaa  O.  Cutler.  383-48-03M. 
MaJ.  Howard  W.  Dixon.  437-63-3S4S. 
ICaJ.  Preaton  T.  Duke.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Jerry  L.  Dunne.  4S3-S0-464S. 
MaJ.  Ruaaell  L.  Durtiam.  4OO-5O-0SS4. 
MaJ.  Maurice  C.  Eldredge.  130-36-31S0. 
MaJ.  Joe  D.  Elms.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  Richard  D.  Gardner.  S19-44-4194. 
MaJ.  Terry  J.  Hart.  310-S4-63M. 
Mai.  Hugh  M.  Large.  41»-«6-«34S. 
MaJ.  Wallace  M.  Moody.  300-6a-«S71. 
Ma).  Kourtney  C.  Nleboer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  Wylie  E.  Nolen.  439-74-1M4. 
MaJ.  Robert  U  Privett.  S34-S4-4S84. 
Ma).  I^nn  K.  RoMnaon.  183-34-430L 
Ma).  David  L.  Scobey,  430-84-38M. 
MaJ.  Richard  H.  Smith.  433-83-MlO. 
MaJ.  Sam  P.  Sox.  Jr..  41»-S«4n36. 

mDICALOOXPS 

MaJ.  WQbum  A.  Smith.  Jr..  434-70-07M. 


Ma).  John  T.  AumDIer.  3t3-48-MM. 

iMTHSAnFOICB 

The  following-named  officers  for  advance- 
ment to  the  frade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisiona  of  article  n, 
section  3.  clause  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

U.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired. 

LL    Gen.    Jamea    H.    DooUttle,    4M-00- 
4S10FV.  VA  Air  Fence,  retired. 
IrthbNavt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admlnil 

Vice  Adm.  "M"  Staser  Holoomb,  M1-S4- 
0493/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  THX  Mabhis  Coirs 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisiona  of  title  10.  United  Statea  Code, 
aection  601,  to  be  aarigned  to  a  poaitien  of 
importance  and  reapondbility  «lfalgnate«i  by 
the  Preaident  under  tiUe  10,  United  Statea 
Code,  aection  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Gen.  D'Wayne  Qny.  463-38-75M,  U.S. 
Marine  Corpe. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  4. 1985: 


m^fA 


r'rxm.ir^  b  ccc  v<~MkT  aid  e^/^d  rk     CCKT  a  l*ir 
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r  or  BiAUH  un  HvMui  Sorvica 

Donald  Un  MfDnnkM.  of  Florida,  to  be 
AAnlntatntor  <tf  the  Alcdyol.  Dnw  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Healtb  AABtaMntlofi. 

Ncnotuu.  Utaon  RBJkTtom  Bourn 

RoaeoMffT  M.  OoUyer.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Oenend  Oounael  of  tbe  National  lAbor  Re- 
laUoiiB  Board  for  a  term  of  4  yean. 


The  above  aanlnatlona  were  approved 
aubjeet  to  the  nonlneee'  ooounltment  to  re- 
ipood  to  reqiwti  to  appear  and  tcatlf  jr 
before  any  duly  oonatltuted  committee  of 
tbe  Senate. 

In  THK  An  FOBCE 

The  f oUowtnc-named  offlceri  for  advance- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  II. 


section  1  dauae  3  of  the  ConsUtution  of  the 
United  States: 

U.  Oen.  Ira  C.  Eaiier.  449-««-10WFR,  VS. 
Air  FMoe.  retired. 

Lt.  Oen.  James  H.  OoolitUe.  493-09- 
4S10PV.  VS.  Air  Porce.  retired. 
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HON.K)NRnTER 

OTFlaSlLVAlflA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  >BrSBBMTATnr>S 

WedneMd^y.  AprU  3. 1985 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOTWEAR  IN- 
DUSTRY RECOVERY  ACT  OF 
1985 


•  Mi-.  RTTTEIt  Mr.  ^leaker.  Con- 
greas  yagterday  paased  legtalation  tQ 
extend  the  FMeral  Supirieniental 
Compensatkm  Prognun  untfl  April  6. 
this  Saturday,  td  allow  those  currently 
eligible  to  finlah  out  the  remainder  of 
their  F8C  benef ttg. 


I  had  ooqxmsored  HJt.  8M 
tion  to  extend  the  F8C  Program  for  IS 
months.  The  bill  which  passed  toni^t 
was  reluctantly  ^mwrted  by  many  of 
us  who  strongljr  suniorted  and  pre- 
ferred the  18-numth  extension,  indud- 
Ing  the  author  cif  the  18-mooth  exten- 
sion. However.  #hat  we  passed  tonight 
Is  better  than  Just  cutting  benefits  off 
arbitrarily  as  of  March  SI  as  would 
have  happened  if  we  had  not  passed 
this  MIL  Dtafortjunately.  it  does  noth- 
ing for  those  who  wlU  becnne  unem- 
ployed in  the  fuiure. 

I  feel  stronglyi  that  Govnnment  hss 
a  responsibility  I  to  those  workers  In 
the  Lehl^  Valley  who  are  strugtfing 
through  long  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, some  of  #hich  may  have  come 
as  a  result  of  pdUdes  made  at  the  na^ 
tional  leveL  We  heed  to  reeognte  that, 
in  heavy  Industiiial  and  manufacturing 
areas  such  sf  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
local  economy  iften  lags  In  recovery 
and  subsequent  I  increases  In  jobs  Just 
as  it  lags  going  l^to  a  recession. 

My  constitunts  know  that  the 
Nation  must  pursue  lixig-term  solu- 
tions to  our  eiaployment  and  trade 
problems.  Unemployment  Insurance 
which  can  go  tdjr  retraining  Is  one  so- 
lution. TDughn«SB  on  trade  equal  to 
that  of  our  trading  adversaries  Is  es- 
sential. However,  we  all  know  that 
these  will  not  pfit  food  on  the  table  or 
pay  the  rent  cT  mortgage  today  for 
our  Lehigh  Vsiley  dtiaens  who  are 
currently  unemployed.  We  have  a 
strong,  hardwm^ng  labor  ftnoe  In  the 
Lehigh  Valley  «nd.  for  those  who  are 
currently  deni^  reentry  into  that 
labor  force,  we  should  have  extended 
the  vital  F8C  Program  for  18 
months.* 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OrSCWTOSK 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  KXPKXSEMTATl  VES 

WedneMday.  April  3, 1985 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  l 
would  like  to  urge  my  ooUeagues  to 
Join  me  In  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
give  one  of  America's  most  hard- 
pressed  industries  a  fighting  chance  at 
surviving  an  onslaught  of  subsidized 
ImpiKts. 

The  Industry  I'm  referring  to  is  the 
footwear  Industry— in  particular,  the 
shoe  industry.  And  the  blU  I  sm  talk- 
ing about  Is  the  American  Footwear 
Industry  Recovery  Act  of  1985. 

UjB.  shoe  manufacturers  are  awash 
In  a  flood  of  Imports  that  seems  to  be 
rising  SaaUr  and  faster.  Import's  share 
of  the  UjB.  market  has  climbed  well 
beyond  the  TfHDereent  marie  and  shows 
no  sign  of  stopping. 

The  result?  A  veritable  epidonic  of 
plant  rl"«'"g"  and  Job  layoffs.  In  1984 
alone,  105  factories  shut  down  and 
11,000  Am**-*'^*"  workers  lost  their 
Joba.  Firms  like  Norwich  Shoe  Co.  and 
little  Falls  Footwear  in  my  New  Yoi^ 
State  congressional  district  know  this 
grim  story  all  too  well. 

The  American  Footwear  Industry 
Recovery  Act  would  simply  hold 
annual  shoe  Imports  to  450  million 
pairs— about  half  the  mariiet— for  8 
years.  That  would  give  our  shoe  manu- 
facturers a  needed,  valuable  chance  to 
modnniae  and  adjust  to  the  subsidised 
products  and  trade  barriers  of  other 


Mr.  e^ieaker.  when  I  coqwnsored 
this  MU  in  the  last  Congress,  import 
injury  to  American  shoe  makers  was 
already  severe.  But  Congress  failed  to 
act  on  it.  Now  the  problem  is  even 
worse— a  lot  worse.  Let's  act  now  to 
save  the  American  shoe  industry— to 
give  it  a  fighting  chance— while  there's 
still  an  indusUy  left  to  save.* 


YES  ON  MX 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcujroiinA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  UPBESERTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3. 1985 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial  from  the 
Tiompoc  Record- Lompoc.  CA.  Sunday. 
March  10,  1985—1  believe  succinctly 
and  effective  expresses  the  various 
points  in  favor  of  a  decision  by  the 
Congress  to  continue  funding  f <h-  the 


production  of  additional  MX— Peace- 
Iceqier— ICBM's.  The  arguments  the 
Lompoc  Record  provides  in  suppcHt  of 
continued  MX  funding  I  find  particu- 
lariy  persuasive.  The  editorial  follows: 
TnoMlCZ 

Advanced  testing  of  the  MX  mlssUe  at 
Vandenberg  Air  Finroe  Base  has  shown  it  to 
be  highly  accurate,  convindngly  reliable 
ICBM. 

Tliese  same  tests  demonstrate,  however, 
that  MX  is  not  some  revolutioaary.  destabi- 
lising weapon  system.  Tbe  silo-based  missile 
nearing  detriojrment  is  properly  regarded  as 
a  logical,  modem  compUment  to  Uie  aging 
Minuteman  force  that  builds  on  more  than 
20  years  of  ezpettence. 

During  tbe  past  14  yean  the  MX  has  pro- 
gressed along  a  rodiy  path  to  the  point 
where  It  can  now  finally  do  us  some  good. 

Here  are  three  good  reasons  not  to  send  it 
to  ttie  scrap  heap. 

1.  Tbe  United  States  has  not  added  a 
single  new,  land-based,  intercontinental  mis- 
sile to  its  nuclear  detorent  since  1975. 

2.  The  number  of  deployed  Ameriran 
ICBMs  has  not  increased  since  1967. 

These  are  the  two  best  reastms  why  Cm- 
gress  sliould  keep  the  MX  missile  program 
alive  by  granting  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's request  for  $1.5  billion  to  Iniild  an- 
other 21  of  the  large.  10-wartiead  ICBMs. 

These  21.  together  with  a  first  batch  of  21 
now  being  buHt.  would  fulfill  almost  half  of 
the  Air  Force's  planned  deployment  of  100 
MXs.  When  fully  deployed  by  about  1987, 
this  force  would  at  least  partly  eounto'  the 
Soviet  Union's  nuclear  Sunday  punch— 008 
super-heavy  missiles  (SS-lSs  with  up  to  10 
wartieads  each  and  S8-19s  with  up  to  six 
waiiieadB). 

Without  the  MX.  or  with  only  a  token 
force  of  21.  the  United  States  would  have 
conceded  the  Soviet  Union  a  virtual  numop- 
oly  in  heavy,  land-based  ICBMs.  ReliaUUty. 
speed,  multiple  warheads  and  extreme  accu- 
racy make  heavy  ICBMs  the  most  decisive, 
and  politically  eiQdiritable.  of  all  nuclear 
weapons.  That  will  remain  so  untfl  someone 
begins  diq>loying  effective  defenses  sgainst 
ballistic  mlssfles.  \<^th  such  defenses  stfll 
years  if  not  a  decade  or  so  away,  a  penna- 
nent  Soviet  monopoly  in  heavy  ICBMs 
would  poae  tmacceptable  risks  for  the 
United  States. 

Having  said  this,  it  must  also  be  admowl- 
edged  that  tbe  military  rationale  for  the 
BCX  would  be  stronger  had  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministratirai  found  ways  to  make  the  new 
missiles  less  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  Soviet 
attadL  The  MX  was  originally  envisioned  a 
decade  ago  and  as  recently  as  1981  as  a 
mobfle  missfle,  the  answer  to  the  perceived 
vulnerability  of  America's  1,000  Minuteman 
ICBMs  in  their  fixed,  underground  launch- 
ing sUos. 

A  host  of  difficulties  defeated  this  original 
objective.  Domestic  poUtics.  budgetary  con- 
straints, technical  complexities  and  the  per- 
verse effects  of  an  arms  control  process  that 
oicourai^  big  (therefore  countable)  mis- 
siles all  convired  against  a  mobile  MX.  One 
result  is  Utat  aatat  in  Congress  who  support 
Reagan's  defense  buildup  nonethdess  have 
doubts  about  the  value  of  producing  MXs 


•  Thk  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ststemems 
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ooly  to  put  them  into  tlready  vulnenUe 
ICinutenan  dloa. 

Onnted  ttast  a  aMiMle  MX  would  be  mcf - 
enble  to  a  atattonary  one.  But  a  etatlonary 
one,  hound  In  a  Mtnutenan  alio  itrantth- 
•ned  with  added  ateel  and  concrete,  l>  cer- 
tatailr  preferable  to  no  MX  at  aU.  One  hun- 
dred MXa  canyinc  a  total  of  1.000  hlchly 
accurate.  Independently  targetable  war- 
heads provtdee  1,000  more  reaeoni  for  the 
Sovleta  never  to  contemplate  a  nuclear 
attack  upon  the  United  Statea.  And.  al- 
though no  one  ahouM  want  the  nuclear  hair 
trlaer  of  a  launch-on-wamlnc  poUcy. 
Soviet  planners  could  never  be  certain  that 
many  MXa  would  not  be  fired  before  the  at- 
tacklnc  Rualan  warheadi  arrived.  This  Is 
the  sort  of  uncertainty  that  strengthens  de- 
terrence. 

What  all  of  this  amounts  to  Is  a  compel- 
ling military  Justification  for  proceeding 
with  the  MX  program.  There  Is  also  an  ad- 
ditional rationale,  one  frankly  poUtkal  but 
no  lem  valid. 

3.  The  design  of  Soviet  nudear  f<voes 
shows  deaiiy  that  the  Kremlin  regards 
land-baaed,  heavy  mtasUes  as  decisive  weap- 
ons and  vital  indices  of  national  power. 
During  the  U  yean  since  America's  ICBM 
force  reached  its  peak  of  1.064  deployed  mis- 
siles, the  SovleU  have  produced  and  fielded 
five  new  types  of  land-based  ICBMS.  The 
throw-weight,  or  paylood  capacity,  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  land-based  Intercontinental 
missiles  is  at  least  four  times  that  of  the 
Amolcan  ICBM  force. 

Staice  the  ItTO  SALT  n  treaty,  the  Soviets 
have  atanoat  doubled— from  about  5.000  to 
more  than  9.000— the  numbers  of  strategic 
nuclear  warheads  targeted  on  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  are  now  producing  ISO 
to  300  ICBMs  each  year  with  increasingly 
accurate  warheads.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  are 
now  deploying  more  new  warheads  every 
year  capable  of  destroying  hardened  targets 
than  are  planned  for  the  entire  MX  pro- 
gram. While  Congress  vacillates,  the  Soviets 
bund,  build,  and  build. 

Oiven  these  numbers  and  the  trends  they 
reflect,  the  Soviets  wlU  have  Uttle  enou^ 
Incentive  to  negotiate  arms  reductions  at 
the  Geneva  negotiations  scheduled  to  begin 
this  week.  In  fact,  without  the  prod  of  Rea- 
gan's prospective  "Star  Wars"  defense 
system,  the  Soviets  may  not  have  bothered 
returning  to  Geneva  at  alL 

But  they  are  returning,  prepared  as 
alwajrs  to  shape  their  poritlon  b>  part  on 
their  perception  of  America's  resolve  and 
constancy  of  purpose.  What  wOl  that  per- 
ception be  If  Oongrem  now  cancels  the  cen- 
terpleoe  of  PrcaMent  Reagan's  strategic 
modemtatlon  program?  And  what  constan- 
cy of  purpose,  or  even  common  sense,  win 
the  Soviets  detect  If  Congrem  scraps  unilat- 
erally such  a  mator  strategic  system  devel- 
oped during  more  than  a  decade  tv  three 
successive  adminlMratlons  of  both  political 
parties?* 


OUR  NATION  CAN  NOW  ENJOT 
THE  SPLENDOR  OP  THE  ST.  PE- 
TERSBURG FESTIVAL  OF 
STATES  PARADE 


HON.  CW.  BILL  YOUNG 

OPVUMUB* 

nr  THE  BOUSB  or  ■xnusBrrATivis 
Wedneadaw.  AprU  3.  IMS 
•  Mr.  YOX7NG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  first  time  ever,  people 
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throughout  our  Nation  will  be  able  to 
vaioy  the  gplendor.  beauty,  and  pag- 
eantry of  the  annual  St  Peterrt>urg 
Featival  of  States  Parade.  The  parade, 
which  I  participated  In  last  Saturday. 
was  taped  by  CBS  so  that  hlchllf  hts 
can  be  broadcast  nationally  this 
Sunday  afternoon  between  noon  and  1 
p.m. 

The  parade  is  the  hlchllcht  of  2 
weeks  of  activities  during  the  Festival 
of  States,  which  brings  marching 
bands  from  around  our  Nation  to  Pin- 
ellas County.  Fli  to  march  and  per- 
form. This  celebration  of  springtime  in 
St.  Petersburg  has  been  sponsored 
since  1958  by  the  Suncoasters.  a 
unique  organisation  of  dvie  leaders 
who  generously  give  of  their  time  to 
organise  this  special  event.  Tom  Greg- 
ory, president  of  the  Suncoasters.  and 
Al  Catranovo.  director  of  the  Festival 
of  States,  coordinated  this  year's  pro- 
gram. 

The  Festival  of  States  mixes  nor- 
Ida's  natural  beauty  with  the  excite- 
ment of  marching  bands,  music  flower 
decorated  floats,  downs,  balloons,  and 
thousands  of  wide  eyed  children.  I'm 
happy  that  people  from  all  around  our 
great  Nation  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  share  the  natural  beauty  of  Florida 
as  the  parade  marches  down  the  palm- 
tree-Uned  streets  of  St.  Petersburg 
next  to  the  blue  water  and  beautiful 
boats  out  on  Tampa  Bay. 

Hopefully  watching  the  sunshine 
and  excitement  of  the  Festival  of 
States  parade  Sunday  wlU  qjread  some 
warmth  to  the  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  that  have  not  yet 
thawed  out  from  winter.* 
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HONORING  MRS.  GERALDINE 
MARTBON.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
AUZILIART  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  PENNSYLVANIA  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  nmumiLvuoA 
a  TBS  Bouss  or ! 


Wednesday.  April  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress the  achievements  of  one  very 
community-oriented  individual  In  my 
district  She  is  Mrs.  Geraldlne  K. 
Martson.  presently  president  of  the 
Auxiliary  of  the  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  American  Legion.  A» 
the  time  draws  near  once  again  for 
auxiliary  elections.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late her  on  her  many  years  of  dedicat- 
ed service. 

Gerry  has  been  a  member  of  the 
auxiliary  since  1946  when  she  joined 
the  William  H.  Nauss  Unit  No.  143. 
Her  eligibility  in  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  is  the  result  of  her  late  hus- 
band's service  In  the  Army  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  Korean 
conflict 


Gerry  has  served  not  only  as  her 
own  unit  president  but  also  as  a  presi- 
dent of  the  unit's  Past  President 
Parley  and  also  as  a  former  president 
of  the  Cumberland.  Dauphin.  Lebanon 
County  CoundL  In  addition,  she  has 
served  a  2-year  term  as  district  presi- 
dent 

Her  committee  work  within  the  aux- 
iliary has  induded  work  as  the  central 
(section)  vice  chairman  of  «vnffytiiini«»». 
tiooa.  membership  and  the  Amerlcan- 
Igm  cmnmittees.  While  she  sarved  as 
department  chairman  of  the  Children 
and  Youth  Committee  she  was  hon- 
ored with  two  national  awards.  She 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  dfepart- 
ment  finance  oonmiittee  and  was  its 
chairman  in  her  final  year. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years,  pre- 
vious to  her  present  positions,  she 
held  positions  of  ever  increasing  re- 
qxmaibillty.  During  the  108S-M  year 
she  was  elected  to  the  offloe  of  central 
vice  president  and  last  year  as  depart- 
ment membership  chairman.  She  also 
has  been  certified  as  an  instructor  in 
the  leadership  development  course 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary. 

Finally.  Gerry  has  chosen  as  her 
presidoitlal  project  a  "Cavalcade  of 
Memories."  It  will  consist  of  a  collec- 
tion of  auxiliary  memoraUlia  in  a 
room  at  the  department  headquarters 
In  Wormleysburg.  PA.  The  financial 
goal  for  the  project  is  $30,000  and  is 
being  supervised  by  the  chaiiman  of 
the  department  of  Pennsylvania. 

Once  again.  I  wish  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mrs.  Ooaldine  K. 
Martson  with  the  badiing  of  the 
entire  Ctmgress  concerning  her  re- 
markahle  efforts  for  the  community 
and  her  cherished  auxiliary  for  so 
many  years.  Thank  you.  Gerry,  for 
many  jobs  weU  done.* 


OPPOSES  INCREASED  FUNDING 
OF  NASA 


HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGHTFOOT 


'ATTVIS 


or  IOWA 

nf  TBS  Bousi  or 

Wedneadaw.  April  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportiinlty  to 
express  my  support  and  appreciation 
for  the  role  of  the  United  States  as  a 
leader  in  space  flight  and  exploration. 
Over  the  past  few  decades  we  have  re- 
alised tremendous  benefits  in  sdenoe 
and  technology  through  the  programs 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
AdministraUon  [NASA].  In  addition  to 
these  benefits,  the  U.S.  accomplish- 
ments In  apeee  flight  and  exploration 
have  Inspired  a  genuine  boost  in  Amer- 
ican pride  and  morale,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  space  shuttle  missions  of 
recent  years. 

However,  we  as  a  nation  are  current- 
ly faced  with  terrific  problems  directly 
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related  to  the  eiionnous  Federal  defl- 
dt  Rural  America  and  the  Nation's 
farmers  are  suf f toing  from  the  worst 
economic  ocmditiaas  in  decades.  When 
it  comes  to  fedenl  spending,  we  have 
all  had  to  tiilite^  our  belts  In  iorder  to 
realise  the  long-term  benefits  tram  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  Federal 
defidt  In  pursuibg  this  goal  of  defldt 
reduction  in  formulating  the  flaeal 
year  1986  budget,  no  program  should 
escape  careful  scrutiny,  including 
those  of  NASA. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  to  reduce 
the  defldt  fund«ig  for  many  valuable 
programs  is  beiilg  eliminated,  drasti- 
cally reduced,  or  froaen  at  current 
levels.  Neverthd^ss.  the  biU  being  con- 
sidered today.  OR.  1714.  proposee  an 
increase  of  neady  $325  mUllon  over 
fiscal  year  1985  levels  for  NASA. 

Moreover,  at  a  Itlme  when  efforts  are 
being  made  to  shift  government  serv- 
ices over  to  prlwite  seetOT  initiatives, 
the  current  level  of  government  domi- 
nation of  the  ^ace  industry  merely 
discourages  the  private  secUv  from  in- 
vesting its  own  resources  in  pursuit  of 
the  very  same  goals. 

For  all  of  thSK  reasons.  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  Isupport  the  levels  of 
funding  authorised  for  NASA  in  Bit 
1714.« 


WLVT  CELEBRATES  25  YEARS  OF 
PUBUC  BROADCASTING  EZ- 
CEUJINCE 


HON.DONRnTER 


or  P^nHTLVAIOA 

n  TBS  BOUSE  or  i 


'ATXVXS 


WedMewldy.  AprU  3, 1985 
•  Mr.  RTTTER.  ^.  l^ieaker,  my  con- 
gratulations to  WLVT  <m  their  25th 
anniversary  on  Jl^pra  22.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  aU  dtiaens  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  I  want  tb  express  their  and  my 
woredation  f or  k  j<^  wdl  done. 

This  h^iimai*  n«i»Mi«Mi  maiks  more 
than  just  a  company  being  in  business 
for  25  years.  It  AukB  26  years  of  qual- 
ity educational  {programming.  25  years 
of  serious  jouthalistic  endeavor.  25 
years  of  televtse^l  public  servtoe  to  the 
entire  Lehigh  Vtfley  community. 

The  influence  of  the  broadcast 
media  overall  In  our  sodety  has  been 
increasing  and  public  tdevlsion  like- 
wise plays  an  increasintfbr  powerful 
role  In  w^^%^M^"k  sodal.  economic  po- 
Utical,  and  cultwtl  awareness  of  the 
American  peoide.  No  where  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  high  quality 
programming  provided  by  WLVT. 

WLVT  has  toought  us  jntigrams 
that  range  f  roii  Lehigh  Valley  foot- 
ball, wrestling  and  scholastic  scrim- 
mages to  politi^ia  debates  and  issue- 
based  production  to  worics  of  Somer- 
set M^"g*»awi  1^  John  Le  Carre  to 
epic  productions  about  Winston 
Churchill.  ReiHy  Ace  of  Spies,  and 
India  at  the  oondusion  of  Empire. 
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WLVT  has  won  the  admiration  of  its 
viewers  tram  children  to  adults. 

WLVT  entertains,  it  inf onus,  it  in- 
spires, it  can  galvanize  the  attention 
and  touch  the  conscience  of  a  people. 
WLVT  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  has  been 
doing  Its  work  In  the  superlative  for  25 
years  now.  rm  delighted  to  see  the 
community  honor  them  on  this  impor- 
tant ocCTSkw  in  their  history,  and  I 
wish  them  many  continued  years  of 
broadcasting  I 


HOPE  FOR  AMERICA'S  BOSSING 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcsuvaanA 
nr  1HB  BOOSB  or  ■sfrisditativxs 
Wedneadau.  AprU  3, 1985 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  long-time  active  member  of  the 
House  Taak  Fbrce  on  Prisoners  and 
MiTT'r'g  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  have 
dosely  followed  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  obtain  a  fuU  and 
complete  accounting  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  Usted  ss  POW- 
MIA  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  satisfactory 
resoluti<m  of  this  humanitarian  issue 
is  soujbit  by  this  Govemmmt,  the 
famines  who  must  bear  the  greatest 
suffering,  and  so  many  others.  Yet. 
the  l^etnamese  Government  has  re- 
fused thus  far  to  provide  detailed  in- 
f<»matian  about  the  over  2,400  Ameri- 
cans still  unaccounted  for. 

Yet  thoe  is  always  hope.  The  Con- 
gress has  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
finding  a  resolution  to  the  issue,  and 
with  the  strong  direction  from  the 
Presidait  and  his  National  Security 
Council  staff,  the  Vietnamese  have  re- 
cently signaled  perhaps  a  slight  lessen- 
ing of  intransigence,  and  a  faint  in- 
crease in  their  willingness  to  work 
with  the  XJB.  Government  on  the 
issue.  On  this  topic.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  the 
f (dlowing  editorial  from  the  Oxnard 
Press  Courier,  dated  Saturday,  March 
16.  1986,  entitled  "Hope  for  America's 


Hops  poi  Ambuca's  Missmo 

The  Vietnamese  War  left  many  wounds 
that  bsve  yet  to  heaL  None  seem  so  cruel  as 
that  Inflicted  by  Hanoi's  calculating  policy 
of  wlthhOldtaig  Inforaiatlon  about  the  fate 
of  3.483  Americans  still  unaccounted  for. 

It  has  been  13  yean  now  since  the  last 
American  soldiers  left  Vietnam.  13  years 
since  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  were  signed, 
and  neariy  10  years  since  the  betrayal  of 
that  agreement  resulted  in  Saigon's  fall  to 
the  North  ^Hetnameoe  army.  And  still. 
Americans  wait  for  an  accounting  of  sons, 
brothers,  husbands  and  fathers  who  never 
came  home  and  whose  fate  remains  uncer- 
tain. 

Tet  there  Is  reason  to  hope.  There  are  In- 
dlcatkma.  faint  perfasps  but  there  nonethe- 
less, that  Hanoi's  Intransigmoe  on  this 
matter  may  be  ooming  to  an  end. 

It  is  not  that  the  members  of  Vietnam's 
ruling  psdltburo  are  suffolng  pangs  of  bour- 
geois consdenoe  after  all  these  years.  Far 
ftxMn  it.  The  Vietnamese  have  sou^t  all 
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along  to  extort  political  and  economic  con- 
waslons  Cram  the  United  States  in  eaehange 
for  the  remain*  of  some  missing  Americans 
and  Information  about  the  fate  of  others 
whooe  bodies  have  not  been  recovered. 

There  is  even  reason  to  suvect  that  some 
Americans  are  stUl  being  hdd  as  prisoners 
of  war  more  than  a  decade  after  Hanoi  said 
that  an  had  been  released. 

Since  1975,  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  BiiissBrrt  more  than  3,000  reports, 
mostly  from  refugees,  concerning  American 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Of  this  totaL  716  reporte  w«e  of  first- 
hand, live  sittings:  Which  is  to  say.  living 
Americans  in  communist  hands  In  ^Hetnam. 
Laos  or  Csmbodia  after  all  American  prison- 
ers of  war  were  supposedly  relesaed  in  197S. 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  says  it 
has  carefully  investigated  each  of  these 
leads,  llany  witnesses  have  been  given  poly- 
grairti  tests.  Reports  have  been  painstaking- 
ly checked  with  infonnatlon  provided  by 
other  refugees  or  obtained  from  various  In- 
telligence sources.  Ihls  exhaustive  sifting 
process,  which  has  gone  on  for  a  decade  and 
continues  today,  has  left  176  reports  of  first- 
hand. live  sighting 'nmresohred." 

Put  another  way,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  176  apparent  eye-witness  ac- 
counts that  could  conceivably  involve  Amer- 
icans still  being  held  prlsaoer  in  Communist 
Indochina.  Significantly,  the  Reagan  admln- 
istntlon's  official  position  is  that  it  cannot 
rule  out  the  possibility  tfiat  some  Americans 
may  stin  be  prisoners. 

In  any  case,  it  could  hardly  be  more  ap- 
parent that  the  cold-eyed  communists  who 
rule  in  Hanoi  possem  no  bumsnltarian  in- 
stincts at  alL  What  might  produce  a  break- 
through is  Hsnoi's  recognition  that  the 
Reagan  administration,  now  In  office  for  an- 
other four  years,  will  never  consider  any 
concessions  to  Vietnam  until  the  Vietnam- 
ese cooperate  fully  in  resolving  the  status  of 
every  last  missing  American 

Hanoi's  latest  action  was  the  return  of 
five  more  missing  Americans.  The  Vietnam- 
ese also  hint  that  further  cooperation  might 
be  forthcoming  on  a  much  expanded  scale. 

As  for  any  Americans  stOl  hdd  prisoner. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Ar- 
mitage  said  that  if  and  when  the  adminis- 
tration obtains  precise  intelllgenoe.  "deci- 
sive action  would  be  taken." 

Hanoi  knows  that  could  include  the  use  of 
whatever  aimed  force  was  necessary  to  lib- 
erate any  Amwiran  POWs. 

The  Csrter  administration,  which  wanted 
to  normalise  relations  with  Hanoi,  paid 
Uttle  heed  to  the  FOW/lOA  issue.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  It  a  matter  of  "highest 
priorttjr"  immediately  upcm  taking  office. 
That  and  the  necessary  firmnem  may  at  last 
be  prodiu^ing  results.* 


PVT.  ROBERT  E.  BARTLETT  II  IS 
AN  INSPmA-nON  TO  US  ALL 


HON.  CW.  BILL  YOUNG 

OPPLOHUM 
m  TBI  HOUSE  or  RXPRKSOrTA'nVCS 

Wedneaday.  AprU  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Pvt.  Robert  E.  Bartlett  n.  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Treasure  Island, 
FL.  who  died  last  year  in  a  tragic  acd- 
dent  while  on  duty  io  the  Middle  East 
has  been  honored  by  the  Army  for  his 
dedicated  service  to  our  great  Nation. 
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Th*  n*«rlv  nnn«tnu^.«H  VlnriAm.  Armv 


Vh* 


flnHlnoa  M>in*  >■  nn  mmrla*     Ukelv  to  suffer  eerehrml  nalsv.  retardation. 
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The  Mil  I  an^  Introducing  today  Is  a    Amsflea.  Working  an  the  sasemMy  line  Mm-    that  last  mOe  with  Haity.  Clark  and  Robert 


W_i_J_    A. 
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The  newly  oonstnicted  Florida  Amy 
NaUooal  Ouard  airfield  at  Camp 
Rlandlin  near  Jacksonvflle.  has  been 
named  the  AnderKm-Bartlett  Flli^t 
Tandlnt  Strip  In  memory  of  Private 
Bartlett.  The  Army  alio  posthumously 
awarded  a  commendation  medal  to 
Private  Bartlett  who  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  ^ecialist  4th  clav. 

Private  Bartlett  ndunteered  to  Join 
the  army  in  1982  following  his  gradua- 
tl<m  from  Boca  Cieca  High  SchooL  He 
was  statimed  at  Fort  Brag.  NC.  as  an 
electrician  with  the  2Tth  Engineer 
Battalion,  paratroopers  of  the  82d  Air- 
borne Divisimi  and  later  volunteered 
for  duty  in  Egypt  with  the  Multina- 
tional Force  Observers.  He  was  Idlled 
there  in  an  accident  March  29  of  last 
year. 

rm  pleased  that  the  Army  has  rec- 
ognlaed  the  service  of  Private  Bartlett 
because  his  is  sjrmbolic  of  the  men  and 
wranan  of  our  military  who  have  vol- 
unteered to  defend  our  Nation  around 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  Army,  in 
awarding  the  commendation  medal, 
best  siunmed  up  Private  Bartlett's  de- 
votion to  serving  our  country  by 
saying.  "Private  Bartlett's  enthusiasm 
and  dedication  to  duty  greatly  inq>lred 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him." 

Each  of  us  owes  Private  Bartlett  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  making  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom.* 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  POOR 
BABIES 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 


orcAuroBinA 
n  THS  House  or  i 


'ATIVIS 


Wednesday.  April  3. 1$SS 

« Mr.  MTTiTiKR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  editorial. 
"On  the  Death  of  Poor  Babies."  which 
am>eared  in  the  New  Yoi^  Times. 
Friday.  March  15.  It  describer  the  fun- 
damental inconsistency  between  the 
administration's  stated  desire  to 
reduce  the  high  infant  mortality  rates 
and  low  birthweight  rates  among 
American  infants,  while  at  the  same 
time  removing  the  prenatal  and  infant 
health  cere  services  which  are  so  nec- 
essary to  healthy  outcomes. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  their  ap- 
proach does  not  work;  the  fact  is  that 
the  administration's  policy  of  reducing 
support  for  prenatal  and  infant  health 
programs  is  having  tragic  conse- 
quences. 

Recent  data  show  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years,  progress  in  reducing 
the  infant  mortality  rate  has  stalled. 
We  still  rank  lath  in  the  world  among 
developed  nations. 

Is  it  knowledge  we  lack,  or  technical 
capacity,  or  medical  personnel,  or 
medical  facilities?  No;  we  lack  only  the 
will  to  invest  in  these  mothers  and 
their  infants. 
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These  findings  come  as  no  surprise 
to  the  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families. 
During  our  hearings  held  in  cities 
across  the  country,  we  saw  the  early 
warning  signs  of  this  growing  tragedy. 
We  also  were  repeatedly  shown  how 
quality  prenatal  care,  adequate  nutri- 
tion, and  the  avoidance  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  are  effective  in  helping  moth- 
ers have  healthy  babies.  The  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  these  preventive  ap- 
proaches has  been  confirmed  again 
and  again,  and  is  described  well  in  the 
editorial. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  past 
progress  in  saving  the  lives  of  and  as- 
suring the  healthy  development  of  in- 
fants and  young  children.  We  have  the 
loKtwledge  and  the  means,  through 
preventive  care,  to  save  more  lives  and 
assure  more  families  a  healthy  start  in 
life.  We  should  not  accept  anything 
less. 

(From  the  New  York  Ttanas.  Ifsich  19, 
19M] 
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Obatb  or  Poos  Bashs 


Dr.  Cdward  N.  Brandt  Jr..  until  recently 
the  AMtitsnt  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Senrtoea.  flnds  some  new  pubUe 
health  daU  "dliquletliw."  He  had  thought 
America's  rterllnlnt  Infant  mortality  rate 
would  reach  9  deaths  for  each  14W0  Mitbs. 
atanoat  as  low  aa  that  of  Japan  and  six  Euro- 
pean oountrlei.  "ICy  predletkn  was  wrong." 
he  nya.  "flat  wrong."  The  rate  aeems  to  be 
levelliw  off  at  11  deaths  per  1.000. 

That  may  come  as  a  aunnlae  to  Dr. 
Brandt,  but  not  to  many  health  profemion- 
ala  aware  of  the  Reagan  A.«wiitii«tyti<Mi'« 
conttaMilnc  approach  to  basic  health  aerv- 
leec  Cut  them.  What  elevates  the  Infant 
mortality  rate7  FIgurea  like  theae:  31  of 
every  1.000  babies  bom  in  the  Bronx's 
MorrlaanU  section  wlU  die  before  their  fbst 
birthday  (compared  with  6.3  in  Astoria. 
Queens).  So  wOl  IT  of  thoae  bora  In  New 
Haven:  33  In  Trenton:  55  In  the  Avalon  Park 
aection  of  Chicago.  What  theae  places  have 
In  ooBomon  Is  poverty. 

Three-fourths  of  all  neonatal  deaths  are 
related  to  low  birth  weight— and  that  Is  In 
turn  related  to  poor  maternal  nutrltloo  and 
prenatal  care.  And  the  Incidence  of  low- 
birtb-weltfit  baUes  remains  high.  More  are 
living  beyond  their  first  month,  thanks  to 
■pedal  hospital  neonatal  units,  but  dying 
before  their  first  birthday.  Such  deaths,  the 
Public  Health  Service  says,  are  a  serious 
concern  because  they're  "most  susceptible 
to  preventive  efforts."  Now  consider  some 
other  figures.  The  Administration  folded 
maternal  and  dUld  health  programs  Into  a 
block  grant  In  1M3  and  cut  spending  18  per- 
cent. It  cut  spending  for  community  health 
centers  IS  percent.  The  WIC  [Women- 
Infant-ChOdrenl  program  provides  diet  sup- 
plements and  checkups  for  poor  pregnant 
and  nursing  women  and  thdr  children— but 
It  has  only  enough  money  to  reach  a  third 
of  thoae  eligible.  The  Administration  now 
proposes  more— a  Umlt  on  Federal  Medicaid 
grants  to  the  states,  and  a  cut  that  would 
drop  a  minion  partlelpants  from  WIC  by 
1086. 

Theae  are  cruel  and  f  ooUah  economies.  A 
Federal  advisory  panel  estimates  that  each 
dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care  for  women  at 
risk  of  bearing  low-Urth-welght  babies  wUl 
save  as  much  as  $8.38  In  qjedallaed  care 
later.    Low-Urth-welght    babies   are    more 


likely  to  suffer  cerebral  palsy,  retardation, 
■elsurcs  and  vision  problems,  snd  to  require 
public  funds  for  treatment  What  kind  of 
way  la  that  to  save  moneyf* 


OVERTIMK  COMPENSATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  TRAVEL  PERIODS 
OUTSIDE  OF  RBOULAR  WORK- 
WEEK 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 


oromo 
Of  TBB  Bomc  or 


'ATIVa 


Wednesday.  AprU  X  IMS 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing leglslati<m  today  to  provide 
that  Federal  workers  would  be  eligible 
for  overtime  compoisatlaa  for  certain 
travel  pertods  outside  of  their  regular- 
ly scheduled  administrative  workwedt. 

Under  euirent  law.  Federal  employ- 
ees who  must  work  at  their  duty  sta- 
tions on  a  weekend  or  holiday  are  eli- 
gible for  overtime  compensation.  How- 
ever, If  the  same  employee  is  required 
to  travel  oi  route  to  a  training  site  or 
a  temporary  work  location  on  a  week- 
end or  holiday,  that  individual  is  not 
entitled  to  ovntime  compewtion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  simple  fairness  dic- 
tates that  both  employees  be  treated 
equally  and  that  th«y  be  eligible  for 
overtime  compensation  for  working  on 
their  weekends  or  holidays. 

As  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compoisatlon  and  Iteployee  Benefits 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  for  the  past  4 
years.  I  am  thorouidiily  familiar  with 
the  torrent  of  rhetoric  from  the  cur- 
rent administration  charging  that  Fed- 
eral env>loyees  are  overpaid.  Such 
statements,  however,  do  not  portray 
an  accurate  picture  of  Federal  com- 
pensation practices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  recent  study 
performed  by  the  prestigious  consult- 
ing firm  of  Hay  Associates  for  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
demonstrates  that  Federal  compensa- 
tion lags  10.3  percent  behind  the  pri- 
vate sector,  rising  to  more  than  50  per- 
cent for  senior  executives.  When  bene- 
fits are  included.  Federal  employees 
trail  the  private  sector  by  7.2  peromt 
as  a  percentage  of  payroll  In  virtually 
every  category  of  boiefits.  Federal 
workers  are  behind  their  coworkers  in 
private  industry. 

Such  data  is  extranely  important  in. 
creating  a  true  picture  of  employment 
practices  in  the  Federal  Government, 
as  compared  to  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  As  chair  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Employee 
Benefits,  it  is  my  intention,  during  the 
course  of  this  Congress,  to  review  the 
compensation  and  benefit  structure 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  attempt  to  create  a 
system  that  more  closely  parallels  the 
compensation  and  benefits  package  in 
private  industry. 
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The  Mil  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
beginning  in  creating  a  sound  oonpen- 
sation  and  benefits  program  that  wUl 
enhance  prodi^vity  and  mtvale  in 
the  Federal  Golretnment.  It  is  time  for 
all  of  us  in  Congress  to  look  brtilnd 
the  anti-Federtf  woricer  propaganda 
espoused  by  the  current  administra- 
tion and  to  focus  on  creating  an  equi- 
table personne)  structure  for  employ- 
ees who  spend  their  working  lives  im- 
plementing the  programs  that  are  so 
important  to  our  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
bill  and  in  seeking  ezj>editious  enact- 
ment of  the  leglalation.9 
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HARRY  HEliMAN:  A  MAM  OF 
COURAGE.  JUDGMENT,  IMTBG- 
RITY,  AND  OEDICA-nON 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

nr  THE  HOOBg  or  i 


•  Mr. 

today  to  pay 
my  dear 
passed  away 
was  truly  a 
Integrity 


Wedne»4ay.  AprU  9,  J98S 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   rise 

[bute  to  the  memory  of 

Harry  Httman.  who 

February  19M.  Harry 

of  courage,  judgment. 

ition— and  much 


more.  His  intdlllgence  and  foresii^t 
made  him  a  Reader  in  the  area  of 
labor-management  relations,  and  his 
woric  is  being  darried  m  today  by  his 
son.  Claik.  Hial  kindness,  his  wisdam. 
and  his  patriotism  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten, and  I  coiisider  it  a  privilege  to 
have  beoi  his  mend. 

Each  year.  Ehrry  held  a  lab(M>4nan- 
agement  lunchMn  in  Bal  Haibour.  FU 
during  the  meejUng  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I 
had  the  honor  'of  speaking  btf  ore  the 
distinguished  ^roup  Harry  asMmbled 
in  IMl.  This  jtear,  the  luncheon  was 
held  without  fiarry's  physical  pres- 
ence, but  Tm  mre  his  spirit  was  with 
the  group  as  they  paid  tribute  to  him. 

I  share  the  tenurks  of  Pete  Bom- 
marito  of  the  United  Rubber  Wmken 
in  praise  of  Ovry  Herman  with  my 
colleagues  todatr.  He  devoted  hlrllfe  to 
fandly,  countryf  and  bringing  labor  and 
capital  together  and  we  all  are  the 
benefidarlee  of!  his  legacy. 

Bjomr  HssM^t  A  Umm  or  Camuuas. 
JuiMuum,  IsihusRT,  Am  naiini'ttiow 

It  Is  amroprlase  that  this  Ammal  I«bor- 
Management  Luncheon  honon  the  memory 
of  Harry  C.  Hefman.  a  man  of  courage. 
Judgment,  Integrity,  and  dedication  ...  a 
man  that  we  were  aD  proud  to  know  and  call 
friend.  i 

Under  Harry's  direction,  labor  leaden  and 
their  corporate  JDOunterparts  gathered  In 
various  meettngi  to  estaMlsh,  renew,  or  per- 
petittte  relatlonrihlps  baaed  on  trust  and 
f rtoKiship.  He  kdew.  bettw  than  most,  that 
the  eaaenoe  of  tile  labor^nanagement  rela- 
tioiMhlp  was  tru^k  between  Individuals  and 
that  this  trust  was  a  precondition  to  Indus- 
trial peace  and  oooperatkn. 

Harry  bdlevedltn  organised  Islwr  as  one 
of  the  great  and  wsenttal  lustltutlops  of 
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Working  on  the  sssembly  line  him- 
self, snd  IMng  through  a  deprwion  snd 
World  War  n.  Harry  recognised  the  need  of 
WMkkig  men  and  women  for  a  collective 
TCilee  at  the  workplace  a  way  they  could 
mmmtinlratr  their  desires,  hopes,  fears,  and 
aapiraMOBS  to  msnsgement.  At  the  same 
time,  he  knew  that  enlightened  manage- 
ment, walking  cooperatlvriy  with  leaders  of 
onsntsed  labor,  could  create  work  environ- 
ments mutuBlly  beneficial  for  all  concerned. 
BSrry  Homsn's  chsracter,  Intecrlty,  and 
beUete  were  lari^  fftrmulated  during  his 
Wocld  War  H  espertanoea.  As  a  Lt  CoL  In 
the  Kocth  African  Sclllan  and  Fwadi  Cam- 
paigns, be  recleved  the  Silver  Star,  two 
Purple  Hearts,  and  five .  Battlefield  Otar 
tlooB.  Due  to  his  service  In  the  FTmcfa  For- 
eign Legkn  in  North  Africa,  he  received  the 
dMtngnlslied  9nucto  Military  Croaa.  One  of 
his  final  wartime  assignments  was  to  eeeort 
Rudolf  Hess  to  America  for  Interrogation. 
In  giving  service  In  defense  of  his  country, 
his  appreciation  tor  being  an  American 


If  one  were  to  summarise  Harry's  prof ea- 
skmal  bdlefS,  and  practices.  It  would  be 
stated  that  he  genuinely  believed  In  and 
Btlmwistsrt  the  Ideal  of  labormanatement 
coopeiatlon.  long  before  this  term  becsme  a 
dfche.  This  principle  of  teamwmk  underlies 
today's  meeting,  as  wen  ss  the  many  posi- 
tive relstlonshlpB  that  exist  throughout  the 
country  because  of  Barry's  wnk.  We  win 
long  remember  BSny'S  commitment  to  high 
ideate  and  his  ssUent  service. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Harry  Herman  will 
agree  be  was  a  sreat  man.  Some  people 
whose  lives  toudi  ours  leave  a  major  Impact 
Harry  was  such  an  unforgettable  person. 

This  loving  husband  and  father  was  my 
friend  and  oidleague  through  the  many 
years  our  woik  brought  us  In  contact.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  know  him  through  the  years 
he  worked  as  a  consultant  In  many  laber- 


Baity  and  I  worked  togethisr  in  solving 
aosae  dlfZlenlt  problems.  I  still  recal  our  fint 
contact  diving  December  1968.  when  we 
hdped  to  negotiate  a  ccmtract  for  Samson- 
tte.  Harry's  sense  of  honesty  snd  his  keen 
Insight  Into  the  coopUcated  problems  su^ 
rounding  contract  negotiatians  led  to  an 
that  was  fair  fOr  both 
of  Harry's  efforts,  over  3SO0 
side  to  enjoy  that  hohday 
.  In  fact,  Hsrry's  negotiatians  became 
a  model  for  cwnthiiilng  suoceesfol  labors 
msnsgBBBsnt  rdations  that  have  kept  Sam- 
aonlte  strike  tne  staioe  his  Initial  work  with 
theeanpany. 

This  is  only  one  *»»»"p'*  of  tht  hundreds 
of  diftleult  situatlans  Harry  reaolved 
through  the  years,  to  benefit  millions.  His 
sbOlty  to  deszly  sssess  issues  from  sn  untri- 
ssed  stsnoe  snd  then  Identify  a  fair  agree- 
ment for  an  were  his  trademarks.  He 
wwked  with  onrnpanles  snd  unions  In  a 
positive  way  that  helped  everyone  involved. 

It  is  snwrlslly  tltttng  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  Harry  at  this  time,  because  it  was  Just 
one  yasr  sgo  that  we  experienced  his 
sudden,  untlmdy  death,  whae  the  An<-CIO 
meeting  was  in  session. 

Dr.  Ron  Bsrris  and  I  had  accompanied 
Harry  to  the  hospttaL  After  his  death,  we 
asslstert  In  making  arrangements  for  bis 
burial  with  fun  mOitary  honors  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery— the  most  spprapriate 
resting  site  for  this  hero,  who  had  given  in- 
valuable servlee  to  his  country,  ss  wen  sa  to 
""■"fc*™*  I  stm  remember  the  day.  odd  snd 
drisriy.  But  as  we  started  the  somber  drive 
throvvAi  the  cemetery.  I  knew  I  had  to  walk 
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that  last  mile  with  Hairy.  Clark  and  Robert 
Herman,  his  sons,  and  Dr.  Harris  Joined  me 
as  I  followed  the  horse-drawn  caiasan  bear- 
ing his  casket.  In  tribute  to  Harry. 

We  mim  his  idiyslcal  presence  today,  but 
his  spirit  win  not  be  forgotten.-  Harry 
Herman  was  a  giant  .  .  .  truly  a  man  of 
great  courage,  sound  Judgment,  highest  In- 
tegrity, and  loyal  dedication.- Fete  Bom- 
maritoa 


THE  SELF-EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  IMS 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 


'ATIVn 


ni  THS  Honss  or 

Wednesday,  AprU  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Bpeakiu.  eco- 
nmnic  conditiras  are  changing  in 
America  The  unemidoyment  rate 
stubbornly  remains  above  7  percent  2 
years  after  we  siqxMeedly  ended  a  re- 
cession and  entered  a  period  ol  eoo- 
nmnic  growth.  Increasing  plant  clos- 
ings and  relocations  are  almiiltaneous- 
ly  laying  off  large  numbers  of  people 
and  devtMos  commimitles  of  their 
major  aouroe  of  jobs. 

We  are  witnessing  increasing  struc- 
tural unemplojrment,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain sectors  of  the  eonnnmy  and  cer- 
tain regions  of  the  eountry.  It  is  too 
easy  to  say  today  that  unemployment 
is  inimarUy  voluntary;  there  is  too 
much  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Regardless  of  the  debate  surround- 
ing acceptable  levels  of  full  employ- 
ment-unemidoyment,  I  believe  it  re- 
mains a  basic  tenet  of  the  American 
dream  tliat  everyone  who  can  work 
and  wants  to  work,  slunild  be  aUe  to 
work.  We  in  ConsreBS  cannot  accept 
structural  unemployment  at  a  rate  of 
7  percent,  or  even  anjrthing  dose. 

Our  Unemployment  Insurance  Pro- 
gram does  nothing  to  address  the 
innhlems  of  structural  unemployment. 
Unemployment  insurance  was  original- 
ly intended  as  a  temporary  source  of 
income  malnt,man«e  for  people  tempo- 
nuHy  unemployed. 

ThfO  program  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide limited  funds  on  a  wedtly  basis, 
while  the  recipient  was  looUng  for 
work  and  hoUttng  himself  ready  for 
work— work  which  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  becmne  available  in  a  rela- 
tively ahml  period  of  time. 

Today,  however,  more  than  8  million 
people  are  looking  for  Jobs— Jobs  that 
migiat  no  longer  be  there  for  than. 
Perhivis  it  is  time  to  change  our  Un- 
employment Insurance  Program  to  re- 
spond to  our  changing  econmnic  condi- 
tiom. 

My  colleagues  Row  Wtdbh,  Cbablbb 
ScmmBB,  and  I  believe  that  we  must 
try.  and  that  (s  why  on  March  21, 
1M5,  we  hitroduced  HJl.  1090,  the 
Self-Employment  Oiq>ortunlty  Act  of 
1985. 

This  legislation  would  enable  a  limit- 
ed number  of  States,  if  ^ey  so  choose. 
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to  Mleet  a  Undted  number  of  unon- 
ploymait  innmnoe  redpienta  and 
•llov  them  to  uee  their  beneflti  to  at- 
tempt to  go  Into  biisineM  for  them- 
■ehres.  Current  law  ivohfblta  such  uae 
of  uncmplojrment  imuranoe  benefits. 

■aeh  partldpatinc  State  would 
rtrrtin  and  run  Its  own  procram.  The 
pracrams  would  be  evaluated  after  S 
years.  Information  fNm  these  evalua- 
tions would  help  us  detennine  wheth- 
er this  procram  should  be  continued 
and  become  part  of  our  oncoinc  ef- 
forts to  enable  Individuals  to  find  and 
create  their  own  opportunlttas  for  par- 
tlrlpattng  in  our  economic  system. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  destining  such  an 
experimental  self-employment  pro- 
gram would  encourage  States  to  think 
about  other  measures,  on  the  State 
and  local  levels,  to  support  Ihdivlduali 
In  their  attempt  to  become  pari  of  the 
work  force.  Such  measures  are  surely 
needed,  and  the  States  are  in  a  better 
posiftaa  than  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  evaluate  local  needs  and  exigencies 
and  design  flexible  and  responsive  pro- 
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Some  of  these  self -epiployment  v«i- 
tures  wOl  falL  Many  of  these  recipi- 
ents would  not  have  found  employ- 
ment under  the  traditional  unemidoy- 
ment  Insurance  i»ngram  anyway,  and 
all  of  them  will  have  had  the  valuable 
experience  of  planning  and  starting  up 
a  business  experience  that  might  well 
make  them  more  employable. 

But  let  us  consider  those  that  suc- 
ceed. Not  only  wUl  these  indviduals  be 
on  their  way  toward  self-sufficiency 
and  productive  participation  In  eco- 
nomic growth:  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  they  wlU  help  others  in  the  proc- 
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Suppaien  of  this  bm  bdieve  that  it 
Is  time  to  try  a  new  way  of  htiping  the 
unemployed  become  self-sufficient  and 
productive.  We  believe  that  it  Is  time 
to  ssk:  Should  people  lose  their  unem- 
ployment insurance  eligibility  if  they 
attempt  to  go  Into  business  for  them- 
selves? 

No  one  would  be  required  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program,  but  In  States 
with  pOot  programs,  the  unemployed 
would  have  a  choice  In  solving  their 
employment  problem— a  choice  they 
are  denied  under  current  law. 

Our  current  Unemidoyment  Insur- 
ance Program  does  nothing  to  reduce 
unemployment;  It  was  not  Intended  to. 
But  today  American  dtlKns  are  being 
caught  up  and  damaged  by  economic 
change.  Change  Is  Inevitable.  We  need 
to  be  creative  and  flexible  enough  to 
change  our  leglslatkio  to  prevent 
people  ftom  being  hurt  by  it. 

We  need  to  acknowledge  the  poaai- 
blllty  that  In  these  changing  times 
some  people  In  our  eronomy  mi^rt  not 
have  a  Job  unless  they  create  one  for 
themselves,  and  we  need  to  enable 
them  to  try  to-do  so. 

And  we  must  not  prejudge,  explicitly 
or  impUdtly.  who  among  us  are  capa- 
ble of  creating  Jobs  for  themselves. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  asnmie  thkt  the 
unemployed  are  less  qualified  to  start 
their  own  businesses  than  anyone  else. 

There  certainly  are  criteria  which 
should  help  us  identify  those  more 
likely  to  succeed  In  a  self-employment 
venture.  Under  our  act.  It  would  be  up 
to  the  respective  States  to  define  these 
criteria  and  apply  them  In  their  eval- 
uation of  applicants  to  the  program. 

The  point  Is,  simply  being  the  redpl- 
mt  of  unemployment  insurance 
should  not  dtoquallfy  a  person  from 
the  oppMtunity  to  start  his  or  her 
own  business. 


In  our  country,  90  percent  of  new 
Jobs  created  each  year  are  created  by 
new  twwh*—  ventures.  In  Europe,  un- 
employment Insurance-financed  self- 
employment  ventures  have  enated  an 
average  of  1.7  new  Jobs  per  unemploy- 
mmt  insurance  recipient  In  the  pro- 
gram, within  the  first  S  years.  Imagine 
^n^iKihny  a  person  to  stop  accepting 
unemployment  checks  from  the  Oov- 
emment and  start  Issuing  paycheAs 
to  his  employees. 

Self-employment  Is  not  for  everyone, 
and  using  unemployment  Insurance  to 
set  up  self -employment  ventures  Is  not 
the  only  solution  to  our  unemploy- 
ment  problem.  But  It  might  wdl  be 
part  of  the  solution,  and  for  some 
people  It  might  be  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  self -sufficiency. 

Let  us  let  them  take  that  first  step. 
Let  us  give  the  States  the  flexibility  in 
th^  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams to  enable  unemployment  insur- 
ance recipients  to  do  more  with  their 
benefiU  than  wait  for  a  Job  that  might 
never  materialise:  let  us  enable  them 
to  try  to  make  a  place  for  themselves 
In  our  economy. 

Let  us  empower  a  few  more  pe<K>le 
to  pursue  the  American  dream.9 


MT  PLEDOK  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  JUDD  GREGG 


'ATIVB 
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•  Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
winning  entry  from  New  Hampshire  in 
the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
scrlptwrlting  contest  This  contest  Is 
conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary.  More  than  SOO.OOO 
secondary  school  students  participated 
nationwide  this  year,  competing  for 
the  six  scholarships  which  constitute 
the  top  prises.  The  contest  theme  was 
"My  Pledge  to  America." 

The  winning  contestant  from  New 
Hampshire  is  Elise  MUlen,  of  Uttie- 


Mt  Pldos  TO  Amuoa 
<By  Blse  Minen  of  litUeton.  IfH) 

One  of  tbe  dsfljr  routliMa  of  my  childhood 
Kbocd  dsri  was  to  ny  "Tbe  Ftodge  of  AUe- 
stanee".  Then,  wbat  I  was  aayliic  bad  no 
man »— »««««t  tban  any  ether  dally  roottne. 
floeb  u  Imablnc  my  teeth  after  every  BMsL 
I  Just  did  M  I  wu  toid,  ■■  a  tood  child 
■hfflihl. 

I  do  not  ny  "The  Ptodge  of  Altentonee" 
very  often  now.  but  the  vordi  live  on  in  my 
memory,  and  tbe  piedte  I  made  ••  a  child 
takee  oo  a  whole  new  meaning.  My  pledge 
to  my  country  is  Uke  tbe  marrieae  vows 
made  between  hoetaand  and  wife  at  a  mar- 
riase  eeremony.  It  tanolvee  wponrtiimiee. 
on  my  part,  and  on  tbe  part  of  my  coontry. 

What  my  country  baa  ptodged  to  me  and 
every  other  citleen  ie  written  for  the  wbole 
worid  to  read  in  our  Ooostltutlon.  Throutfi 
ttale  doeument.  tbe  founding  (Stben  placed 
tbe  ooDtRd  of  tbe  sevenmaent  tai  the  bande 
of  the  people,  not  Jnst  a  eelect  few.  Their 
faith  In  tbe  common  man  Ie  what  cauaed 
tbem  to  entiuet  ue  with  the  greateet  doeu- 
ment ever  written  In  the  VA.  Oooetttatlon. 
tbe  very  doeument  that  tneuree  our  richta 
That  ie  America**  pledge  to  all  of  ua. 
Whetber  we  cnieta  tts  blgb  ideals  or  mold 
and  abape  tbem  with  the  riumglng  of  the 
ttmee.  It  Ie  all  up  to  us. 

While  America  pledged  to  me  the  lights  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  bom  to.  my 
pledse  to  America  is  to  protect  tbeee  rigtata. 

Devotion  to  one'a  country  la  more  eoaily 
abown  In  ttanee  of  peace.  In  timea  of  war.  a 
countty  will  aoon  find  bow  devoted  Ita  dtl- 
aena  really  are  to  ita  prindplea.  Many  bave 
died  a  heroic  death  to  make  aure  tbeee  prln- 
c^^lee  lived  on  for  me  to  enjoy.  Beeauee  I  be- 
lieve in  tbeae  ideale.  I  would  figbt  for  their 
mrvtvlal.  even  If  my  aactrlflne  waa  my  own 
life.  To  idedge  one'a  life  la  not  aomething  to 
be  done  lightly,  but  by  doing  ao.  I  would  be 
fulfilling  my  pledge  to  protect  tbe  Oanstltu- 
tioa  by  defendfais  It  agalnat  outaide  f  oreea. 
but  not  only  do  foreee  from  tbe  outaide 
bave  the  power  to  cniab  the  Conatttutkm. 
Tbe  one  ataigle  force  mora  powerful  tban  aO 
the  armies  of  tbe  worid  la  apathy.  The 
richta  given  to  ua  were  meant  to  be  uaed. 

Many  Americana  never  feel  the  need  to 
ezerdae  their  ri^ta,  even  if  they  bave  pro- 
vtcation.  whetber.  aa  they  aay.  for  lack  of 
time,  or  Juat  plain  lack  of  Inrllnatlon  The 
one  thine  that  baa  kept  the  OoaatitutioD  a 
moving  force  In  our  aodety  for  eo  long  la  the 
active  participation  dtiaena  have  taken  in 
uaing  their  ritfita.  I  wonder  If  they  would 
feel  tbe  InrHnatInn  If  it  became  apparent 
that,  one  day.  they  would  loee  tbeee  rigtata? 

Becauae  I  do  not  want  that  day  to  come.  I 
pledge  my  aupport  and  confidence  to  Amer- 
ica by  fully  exerdaing  my  righta  once  I 
reach  legal  age.  Such  ataaple  thinga  aa 
voting  and  writing  my  tongrtamian  wID  not 
only  be  my  contribution  to  help  my  govern- 
ment function,  but  la  my  abow  of  eeofldence 
In  a  aystem  of  government  that  baa  laated 
for  over  two  hundred  yeara. 

I  pledge  to  make  uae  of  all  my  f reedoma. 
Kvvy  American,  not  Juat  tbe  elected  offi- 
cial, baa  the  right  to  dlaagree.  not  only 
tbeaoaelvce.  but  openly.  Thia,  I  believe,  ia 
America'a  greateet  freedom,  for  it  ia  the  in- 
atlgator  of  all  reform  and  diange.  I  can  pro- 
teat  anything,  from  laat  month'a  electric 
bill,  to  the  Invaalon  of  Af ghaalatan.  To  pro- 
teat,  ia  a  freedom  I  can  enjoy  at  my  preecnt 
age.  However,  I  ahall  alao  enjoy  thla  right  in 
the  latter  yean  of  my  life,  even  if  that 
meane  Iwmbarding  the  editor  of  my  local 
newspaper  with  my  letters 
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The  interests  of  kny  country  colneidr  with 
my  intereata,  ainoe  oura  ia  a  partoerataip  not 
unlike  that  of  a  nauried  couide.  In  order  to 
help  protect  my;  country  and  myaelf,  I 
pledge  to  atay  tailormed  about  v^iat  hap- 
pena  In  and  arouim  my  country  that  might 
affect  ua.  It  wouldlaeem  a  little  ridiculoua  to 
protcat  tbe  invaalon  of  Afrtianlalan  if  I  did 
not  know  who  the|  invadeis  were.  Informing 
myaelf  on  peat  and  cturent  eventa  will 
Insure  tbat  I  can  carry  out  my  dntlee  with 
reaponalbillty  and  knowledgeabillty. 

I  pledge  to  takeifuU  advantage  of  all  the 
righta  and  freedoma  my  Conatitotlao  allows 
me,  which  Icada  td  my  laat  and  moat  impor- 
tant pledge  to  my  country. 

Becauae  I  love  AInerica,  I  would  not  fidlow 
a  government  blindly,  aa  the  founding  fa- 
thera  would  abhor.  I  pledge  to  protect  and 
aafeguard  my  cottntry  and  everything  it 
atanda  for,  not  Just  for  my  benefit,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  all  future  generationa  to 
come.  And.  rathef  than  being  led,  I,  and 
every  other  dtiaeii  ahall  do  the  leading.  Into 
the  year  3000  and  beyond.* 


A  NEW  DEBATE  ON  POVERT7 

HON.  lebIThamilton 

otnnuiiA 

nr  THE  Housxior  BXPanarrATivB 

WednetOMy.  AprU  i.  1985 

•  Mr.   HAMILtON.  Ut.  Speaker.  I 

would  like  to  ibsert  my  Washington 

report  for  Wecviesday,  Aprfl  S,  IMS 

into  the  CoiroattsioHAL  Rboobd: 

A  New  DgSAis  o«  Povbrt 

In  my  talks  with  Hooalers,  I  notice  a  curi- 
oua  reaction  to  the  poor.  Hooatera  reapond 
generoualy  to  individual  caaea  of  bardihip. 
They  are  qui^  to  offer  aaalatanrr  in  caaea 
of  peraonal  need,!aucb  aa  a  chUd  needing 
medical  aiajatanrq  But  when  aaked  how  to 
relieve  the  diatrees  of  the  poor  in  a  methodi- 
cal, contlnuoua  wby.  that  sympathetic  in- 
otinct  la  often  loat  in  the  oonoein  tbat  ef- 
forts to  help  will  be  overwhelmed  by  cheat- 
ing and  mallngerti|g. 

Moat  of  ua  agree  that  there  ia  too  much 
prov«rty  in  America.  Dieepite  recent  eco- 
nomic growth,  pioverty  la  at  Ita  higbeet 
level  In  eighteen  yeara.  A  fmmily  ci  four  ia 
considered  poor  IT,  in  19g3,  their  snnual 
caah  inoooM  waa  koa  ttian  $10.17g.  Over  U 
million  Americana  now  live  below  that  level. 
six  mllUon  more  uwn  in  19gO.  Ahnoat  40 
percent  of  tbeae  poor  over  6S  or  under  the 
age  of  S.  Kven  ao,  fchere  doee  not  eeem  to  be 
a  national  puab  toj  alleviate  the  pligfat  of  the 
poor.  There  ia  not  mudi  talk  about  the  poor 
in  Congreea.  ThS  "war  on  poverty"  baa 
■lipped  from  tbe  imtlonal  agenda. 

Duifbg  the  lOTOb  moat  of  ua  hdd  the  view 
that  in  a  healthi  economy,  pubUc  inveat- 
ment  could  be  mcuaed  on  baaic  needs— 
fooda.  ahelter  an|l  wannth— for  the  poor. 
We  expected  edusatlon,  training,  nutritioo, 
and  health  care  ^  lift  the  diaadvantased 
from  poverty.  Those  unable  to  cope,  aoch  aa 
th  old  and  diaabMd.  would  receive  continu- 
ing ainriftf~~  But  economic  rwriwaion  and  a 
recognition  of  thS  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem undennlncd  thia  approach.  Reporta  of 
welfare  cheata  who  amimnlated  benefita 
from  government  programa  wotaened  the 
aituation.  A  proUfm  that  once  aeemed  man- 
ageable now  aeem*  Inaoluble. 

Today,  eritica  aigue  that  government  anti- 
poverty  efforU  n#t  only  faHed,  they  made 
matters  worse.  In  this  view,  the  anti-poverty 
programs  of  the  ioOOa  encouraged  the  poor 
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to  think  that  it  waa  not  their  fault  tbat 
they  were  poor.  Society  waa  to  blame,  and 
aodety  has  the  reaponsibility  to  cure  pover- 
ty. In  thia  view,  aa  the  chronic  poor  became 
more  dependent  on  welfare,  personal  effort 
declined. 

Sodal  apending  did  increase  rapidh^  over 
the  peat  decade,  Init  tlieae  increaaee  v;ere 
mostly  in  pragrsma  for  the  middle  daaa. 
Federal  apending  on  programa  for  the  poor 
lagged  bdiind  inflation  in  recent  years  and 
contlnuea  to  dedine.  The  Preaidenfa  budget 
t^  year  propoaea  more  major  cuts  in 
health  care,  mitrition.  Job  training,  liousing, 
and  legal  aervioe  for  the  poor.  Overall,  fed- 
eral aid  to  the  poor  ia  leaa  than  8.5%  of  total 
government  expendlturea. 

My  view  la  that  many  of  theae  government 
pngrama,  even  with  their  faulta,  have 
bdped  reduce  poverty.  Major  tncreaaea  in 
aodal  security  benefits,  and  the  creatiim  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  dramatically  re- 
duced the  number  of  older  persona  in  pover- 
ty. Other  aodal  programa  Job  traliUng,  sul>- 
aidlaed  houaing,  nutrition  programa— have 
created  opportimitiea  tor  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  Kven  these  programa  have 
not  aidved  tbe  poverty  problem.  howev«r. 
Ihey  have  ludped  to  meet  baaic  needa,  and 
they  aoaaettmea  provide  a  valuable  "aafety 
net"  to  alleviate  aevoe  hardaliip  among  the 
pooreat,  but  they  have  not  reduced  crime, 
domeatic  violenoe,  unemployment,  or  drug 
addiction.  Focuaing  the  poverty  debate  on 
budget  cuta  alone  la  mialeadiiig  and  unpro- 
ductive. There  la  dearly  aome  truth  in  the 
view  that  people  will  get  out  of  poverty  only 
if  they  take  Indhrldual  remonsibUity. 

How  we  attack  poverty  in  the  IMOa  and 
beyond  pieaenta  a  formidable  challenge. 
Our  peat  efforta  to  reduce  it  bave  produced 
mixed  resulta.  Oongreaa  might  realst  further 
deep  cuta  in  current  programs  for  the  poor, 
but  there  is  little  aupport  for  costly  federal 
initiattvea.  We  need  a  new  debate,  similar  to 
the  great  aodal  debate  twenty  years  ago  on 
the  eradication  of  poverty.  Conswvmtives 
and  Uberala  alike  muat  reconsider  the  baaic 
appraadiea  to  reducing  poverty,  and  atrive 
forcotMensus. 

Everyone  sgreea  tbat  the  liest  way  to  end 
poverty  la  through  economic  growth,  whidi 
taicreaaes  Jobs,  wsgea  and  living  atandarda. 
vntbout  eoonoaalc  growth,  peoide  at  the 
bottom  cannot  get  Jobe  to  inqjrove  their 
atandarda  of  living.  Even  with  atrong  growth 
tai  tbe  last  thirty  months,  however,  unem- 
idoyment remains  blah  and  poverty  grows. 
With  over  15%  of  all  Americana  atniatfing 
below  the  poverty  line.  It  ia  dear  tbat  eco- 
nomic growth  to  not  enough.  We  need  a 
better  approadL 

In  general,  the  rmphaato  of  tbe  debate  to 
abifting  tram  a  diacuasion  of  furMUng  leveto 
to  an  essminstion  of  wbich  approaches  pro- 
vide -t-V*— ~  to  the  poor  most  effectively 
and  reaponalMy.  Several  auggeetlooa  merit 
dooer  ^»«— «■»-»«'«■  Changing  the  tax  lawa 
to  increase  the  after-tax  income  of  the 
working  poor  would  be  the  simplest  way  to 
reduoe  poverty.  Recent  changes  sharply  in- 
creased the  tax  bite  on  the  potnest  Ameri- 
csns.  who  now  pay  in  taxes  a  percoitage  of 
their  Incwny  routfily  equal  to  what  the 
wealthiest  pay.  We  must  alao  train  people 
and  prepare  them  to  take  Joba.  Genuine 
equality  of  opportunity  muat  be  at  tbe 
heart  of  any  anti-poverty  strategy. 

Another  suggestion  to  to  identify  tbe 
needy  better  so  tbat  we  use  our  resources 
more  efficiently.  The  present  fiscal  climate 
makes  it  unlikdy  that  Congreaa  will  approve 
new  apending  to  help  the  poor,  but  efficient 
caah  transfer  programs  directed  at  the  need- 
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lest  would  help.  Among  the  suggested  re- 
forms are  propoaato  to  tie  various  benefits 
to  enotioyment  training  programs,  and  to 
increase  private  sector  involvement  in 
projects  few  tbe  poor.  Regulatory  changes— 
such  as  adjusting  utilities'  rate  schedules  to 
enable  the  poor  to  meet  expenses -would 
help,  aa  would  efforts  to  prevent  poverty 
throiigh  health  care  and  education  pro- 
grama for  children  in  poor  f amUiea. 

Oovemment  programa  caimot  reiriace  in- 
dividual motivation  and  effort.  We  have  had 
only  limited  auooeea  in  redudng  poverty,  but 
we  caimot  let  diaappointtng  reaulta  paralyae 
ua.  I  keep  hoping  that  one  day  we  will  bave 
the  wit  and  compaaaion  to  deal  decently  and 
fairiy  with  the  poor.* 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
SPOUSE  EQUITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1985 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 


:ativxs 


OFOWIO 

ni  TBI  BOUSE  or 

Wednesday,  April  3. 1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Clvfl  Service  Re- 
tirement Spouse  Equity  Amendments 
of  1985.  This  bill  sets  forth  a  series  of 
technical  amendments  to  the  Clvfl 
Service  SpooMe  Equity  Act  of  1984. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Congress  en- 
acted iQBlBlation  last  year  to  provide 
gpousea  and  former  qwuses  of  Federal 
employees  with  important  new  rl^ts 
under  the  dvU  service  retirement 
system.  This  landmark  legislati<m  was 
signed  Into  law  <m  November  8,  1984. 
as  Public  Law  98-811 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
98-815  were  effective  upon  oiactment, 
and  others  were  effeet^e  180  days 
after  enactment.  Thoae  provisions 
which  did  not  become  effective  for  8 
months  were  delayed  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  legislation  and  the 
need  to  allow  the  Office  of  Ferscnmel 
Bffanagement  sufficient  time  to  pro- 
mulgate appropriate  regulationa. 

Unfortunately,  the  OPM  has  yet  to 
issue  even  proposed  regulations.  We 
are  also  oonoerned,  based  upon  discus- 
sions with  OPM.  that  It  is  taking  a 
much  narrower  view  of  some  of  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  98-815  than 
was  Intended  by  the  auUiors  of  the 
law. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  Introducing 
this  soles  of  t«M«hni«'>i  amendments.  I 
am  also  including  In  this  bffl  a  provi- 
sion to  allow  all  civil  service  annu> 
Itants  a  second  oppprtimlty  to  choose 
survivor  benefits  tor  their  current 
spouses.  Under  Public  Law  98-815,  this 
option  was  provided  under  rather  lim- 
ited drcumstanoes.  for  a  1-year  period, 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
Since  the  OPM  has  not  issued  the  reg- 
ulations and  nearly  6  months  have 
transpired  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, it  is  only  fair  that  this  time 
polod  be  extended.  In  addition,  by  ex- 
panding the  second  election  to  all  an- 
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nultanU.  «e  will  provide  dvil  wnrloe 
ntiren  with  Uie  nine  right  that  Ooo- 
gnm  gnnted  military  retirees  s  few 
yean  ago  and.  in  the  prow,  there 
WlB  be  ■iihetanfial  ihort-term  nvinsa 
for  the  elvll  lOTlee  letlrenwnt  fund. 

The  terhnlral  amendment!  alio 
would  extend  the  Mme  pension  proteo- 
tlom  to  90uaea  and  former  ■pousea  of 
retlreea  aa  thoae  that  were  created  In 
last  year's  letMation  for  spouses  and 
former  spouses  of  emidoyeea.  In  draft- 
ing this  iHtovMon.  we  have  naade  cer- 
tain that  the  trrMlnff  !!»»«»««■<*'  ar- 
rangements between  annuitants  and 
current  or  former  spouses  will  not  be 
disturbed  and  that  former  spouses  wUl 
simply  have  the  same  righto  as  If  they 
were  raairted  to  an  aotlvfe  participant 
In  the  Federal  work  force. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
move  swiftly  on  this  legislation  Last 
year,  my  Subooamlttee  on  Compensa- 
tion and  fimteyee  Benetlto  conducted 
estenatve  heaitegs  on  pension  righto 
for  mouses  and  former  spouses  of  Fed- 
oal  workers  and  annuitant8..I  believe 
that  the  record  is  clear  and  that  the 
need  for  this  legWarton  Is  great.  It  Is 
certainly  my  intention  to  schedule  this 
k  glslaf Ion  for  consideration  by  my 
subconunlttee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

I  urge  my  odleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  Jcrinme  In  supporting  this 
bm  and  In  seeking  expeditious  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  m 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tmy  group  term  life  Insurance  pro- 


THE   $80,000   O9OUP   TKRII   LIFE 
mSDRANCB  KZCLTTSION 
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•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislatkm  that 
would  Inereaae  to  $150,000  the  group 
term  life  Insurance  exclusion  by 
Mw— iHim  section  79  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  current  exduskm. 
$50,000.  has  remained  In  effect  slnoe  it 
was  orlgtoaBy  adopted  In  1M4.  The  ex- 
clusion from  VMeral  Income  taxation 
should  be  Inereased  to  $150,000  for 
four  reasons. 

Ftarst.  stawe  1M4.  the  base  level  of 
the  consumer  price  index  has  in- 
ereased by  a  factor  of  approximately 
1.3. 

Second.  Federal  tax  legislation 
adopted  in  IMS  and  1984  amending 
section  79  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  that  key  employees  In- 
sured under  discriminatory  group  term 
life  Insivanee  programs  wfll  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  exclusion  and  the  uni- 
form rate  table  (table  1)  in  determin- 
ing their  taxaUe  Imputed  income.  As  a 
result,  any  Inereaae  in  the  exemption 
will  only  be  available  to  employees 
who  are  Insured  under  nondiscrimina- 


Third.  when  the  $50,000  exclusion 
uiginally  proposed,  it  was  Intend- 
ed to  encourage  the  purehaae  of  rea- 
sonable amounto  of  low-cost  group  life 
li—iaiiff  Today,  the  combination  of 
an  average  salary  dose  to  $35,000  and 
group  life  farvf*^  schedules  which 
nonAally  provide  all  employees  with 
Insurance  double  their  annual  com- 
pensation has  increased  the  typical 
emidoiree's  taxation. 

FlmJly.  with  the  growing  number  of 
employeea  becoming  subject  to  addi- 
tional toxatkm.  employers  are  feeling 
Increaaed  pressure  to  limit  their  pro- 
grams to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  of  cov- 
erage. Any  additional  amounto  are 
being  purehaaed  on  an  Indlvldual-by- 
tndlvldual  basis  subJact  to  evklenee  of 
Insurability  and  employee  payment  of 
the  fuU  cost.  It  was  never  Intended 
that  the  Tax  Code  would  so  severely 
restrict  the  purdiase  of  adequate 
amounto  of  low-oost  group  term  life  In- 
surance. The  existing  $50,000  coverage 
exdiiskni  is  a  particularly  low  amount 
in  connection  with  our  uniformed 
public  safety  employees  such  as  police 
and  fire  peraonneL 

For  aU  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  ito  support  by  our  col- 
leagues. For  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  am  including  the  the  text  of 
this  legislation  in  the  Raooao  at  this 
point. 

HJt  itas 

Bt  U  emmeUd  6y  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ReifnHntQUvea  of  the  VnUed  Statm  of 
Amerim  in  Congnu  oaMmNaA  That  (a) 
pansnph  (1)  of  ■ectloo  TMa)  of  the  Intia- 
nsl  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (rdatHis  to 
grodp-tenn  lUe  insuranoe  purcbaaed  for  em- 
plojTMa)  It  amended  by  ■trUdac  out 
"$•0,000"  ind  Ineerttns  tn  lieu  thereof 
"1110,000". 

(b)  The  uaendment  made  by  tubeeetlon 
(a)  ahaU  apply  to  group-tenn  life  Insuranwi 
provided  after  December  SI.  IMS.  in  taxable 
yean  endlns  after  sueh  date.* 


HTDROELECTRIC  FACILITY  RE- 
UCENSINO  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1986 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcAUVoamA 
ni  THS  Houas  or  aanusBr 
Wedneadav,  April  S,  IMS 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Callfonila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  affect  the  rellcensing 
of  hydroelectric  powendanto  through- 
out the  country.  Not  only  will  this  bill 
direct  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERCl  In  ito  efforto  to 
relloense  opentUng  planto  but  It  also 
will  aerve  the  public's  interest  by  aa- 
surlng  that  only  economically  and  tsa- 
vlronmentally  sound  planto  are  rell- 
censed. 

This  issue  concerns  what  Is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "preference  clause."  It 
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datea  back  to  the  Federal  Power  Act  of 
1930  which  gave  munldpaUy  owned 
utllitiea  a  preference  In  the  original  li- 
censing proceas.  Because  the  law  failed 
to  addreas  what  criteria  should  be  used 
when  the  lloense  expized  and  the  plant 
needed  to  be  rellcensed.  the  FERC  has 
ladMd  direction  and  Issued  oonfUctlng 
Interpretations  of  the  law. 

My  bm.  the  Hydroelectric  Facility 
Relioensing  Amendmoito  of  1985,  wUl 
correct  the  ivoblem  by  directing  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion [FERCl  to  consider  four  factors 
whm  reviewing  rellcensing  applica- 
tions. They  are: 

First,  the  appUcant's  ablUty  to  effi- 
ciently use  the  waterway's  power  po- 
tential In  a  manner  which  provides 
public  benefito  including  navigation, 
flood  control,  irrigation,  and  recrea- 
tion: 

Seocmd.  the  applicant's  eapadty  to 
protect  and  mitigate  any  adverse  envi- 
ronmental Impacto  by  enhandng  fish- 
eries, wildlife,  natural,  cultural  and 
recreational  reaouroea  In  an  economi- 
cally sound  manner. 

Third,  the  applicant's  ability  to  en- 
courkge  or  assist  ito  consumers  to  cost 
eff eetively  cmiserve  electrldty.  and 

Fourth,  the  costo  which  wUl  be 
paisrrt  (mto  the  consumer  if  the  plant 
Is  rellcensed  to  the  applicant  and  if  it 
Is  not. 

These  four  principles  are  guidelines 
for  the  FERC  to  use  when  reviewing 
applications.  They  Insure  that  only 
thoae  applications  which  meet  a  public 
interest  teat,  an  environmental  protec- 
tion. mitlgaUon  and  enhancement  test, 
an  energy  ccmservation  test  and  an 
honest  test  of  economic  impact  on  con- 
sumers will  be  granted  licenses.  In  the 
event  the  applications  of  any  two  ap- 
plicanto  equally  meet  the  four  tests, 
the  blU  provides  that  FERC  would 
issue  the  permit  to  the  existing  llcens- 

This  bill  will  not  preempt  the  au- 
thority granted  in  pending  legislation 
such  as  HJl.  44  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Sbslbt  which  I  coQmn*ored. 
This  bUl  merely  cwnplemento  the 
Shelby  bill  which  asks  FERC  to  grant 
the  existing  licensee  a  new  license 
unless  it  is  determined  that  the  exist- 
ing licensee's  project  does  not  best  uti- 
lise the  waterway.  The  concept  of  my 
bill  was  Included  In  legislation  intro- 
duced In  the  last  Congress  by  our  re- 
tired colleague  Richabo  OrniraxB.  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Energy  Sub- 
ctmunittee  on  Energy  Conservatlcm 
and  Power. 

I  encotirage  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  support  of  the  Hydroelectric  Facili- 
ty Rellcensing  Amendmento  of  1985.« 


JjfiAJIAVA 


rri-,  -^  ?r. 


'S'\>r 
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BASHINO  JAPAN  IS  BASHDfO 
THE  UKITED  STATES 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

orcAuroaau 

ni  THB  Houis  or  aarBisuirAxivn 

Wednuday,  AprU  X  IMS 


•  Mr.  SHUM^AT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  not 
very  often  do  I  find  mysdf  In  agree- 
ment with  the  editorials  pubUshed  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  However,  on 
March  31.  that  newspaper  featured  an 
editorial  enUtted  "Bashing  Japan  is 
Bashing  the  United  States"  which 
should  have  baen  required  readtaig  for 
every  Membeit  of  this  House  prkv  to 
last  night's  unexpected,  and  unfortu- 
nate, vote  to  blame  Jacian  for  our  trad- 
ing ilia.  As  ona  of  the  19  Members  a^io 
opposed  the  resolution.  I  was  frankly 
appalled  that'  Oongreas  could  be  so 
hasty,  so  shortsighted,  and  so  Irre- 
sponsiUe. 

The  United  States  Is  the  leader  of 
the  free  worid  in  the  reatan  of  trade 
and,  despite  the  trade  defklt.  our  exr 
ports  woe  good  for  us  and  good  for 
our  allies  Uiafi  year.  Fn-  example,  we 
exported  $38  billion  worth  of  agricul- 
tural goods.  I  Concede  that  It  would  be 
desirable  f or  ils  to  export  more.  I  con- 
cede that  Japan  has  been  slow  to  open 
her  marketo  to  our  Imports,  and  that 
it  would  be  aApropriate  for  us  to  take 
meaningful  adtlon  vl8«-vla  any  nation 
with  policies  #hkdi  impede  free  trade. 
However,  last  night's  resolution  not 
only  fell  far  short  of  the  desired 
mark— It  may  well  damage  our  own 
dtlaens  and  odDsumers. 

Proteetlonlsi  measures  can  only  hurt 
Americans.  In  the  wtudB  of  the  editori- 
al I  wUl  share  with  my  colleagues,  "It 
is  a  truism  a4  old  as  commerce  itself 
that  iriien  teade  is  restricted,  oonsum- 
ers  suffer."  Wje  invite— indeed,  encour- 
age—retaUatkgi  on  the  part  of  our 
trading  partn^  and  that  retaliation 
wlU  have  a  fas  more  detrimental  effect 
than  what  we  hre  now  experiencing. 

The  measure  passed  last  nl^t  re- 
flecto  a  desperatkm  among  poUtlelans 
who  are  eager  to  please  their  constitu- 
encies, but  rellietant  to  vote  for  spend- 
ing reductlnts.  Ironically.  Congress 
has  at  Ito  dimosal  perhapa  the  most 
effective  tool  to  enhance  our  trade  po- 
sition. Few  dispute  the  tect  that  the 
MtxoDt  dollar  as  a  major  cause  of  the 
trade  probleik  American  goods  cost 
m<»e  abroad:  |rorelgn  goods  are  cheap- 
er here.  Congress  should  have  the 
courage  to  raduoe  spending  and  the 
defklt,  thereby  easing  intoest  ratea 
which  prodiice  the  overly  strong 
dollar.  Sadly,  I  Instead  of  faetaig  ito  re- 
qMHisibilities  and  acting  to  correct  the 
trade  defidt.i  Congress  chose  to  lash 
out  at  UJS.  a^iea.  hanging  the  Uame 
for  our  dilemma  around  their  ne^s.  I 
believe  that  ih  so  doing  we  perform  a 
grave  disservioe  to  the  United  States 
and  to  her  trading  partners. 
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In  a411tl<m  to  cmgresslonal  action 
reducing  Federal  spending,  there  are 
other  appropriate  and  effective— 
stnia  for  us  to  take.  Renewed  trade  ne- 
gotiations is  an  appropriate  route  to 
follow  and.  if  violations  or  Inequities 
are  supeeted.  we  should  file  apinopri- 
ate  actions  with  the  OATT.  If  OATT 
itself  is  found  wanting  or  Inadequate, 
then  steps  should  be  taken  to 
strengthen  it. 

There  are  several  meaningful  im- 
proacdiea  for  us  to  take,  any  of  which 
would  be  far  more  fitting  and  reqwnsi- 
Ide  than  the  antagonistic  acticm  taken 
last  night.  Those  approaches  are  well 
outlined  in  the  editorial  I  will  share 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  point.  As 
the  article  concludes,  the  retaliatory 
action  ConiTOss  wanto  to  adopt  will 
hurt  Americans  most  of  all  in  the  long 
run. 

The  article  follows: 
(rmn  the  Loe  Anselee  Ttanea.  Mar.  SI. 
1085] 


Jartm  U  BASHoro  UnrsD  Suns 
JapoB  aoooonted  for  about  one-thiRl-of 
the  SlSS-bOUon  tnule  deficit  that  the 
United  States  ran  last  year,  but  aa  far  aa 
naisiiai  is  couceraed  Japan  aooounta  for 
TbtaaUy  100%  of  Uae  worry  and  frustration 
pranpted  by  the  tanbalanoe.  The  result  is  an 
inereasinA^  angry  and  even  u^  consrea- 
ataiBl  mood  that  threatena  not  only  to 
A.i.«j«  UA-Japan  reUtkma  but  to  taeins 
fiTntf'*TT*''*  harm  to  Amerioan  oonaumen 
aawdL 

That  mood  was  explosfvely  demonatrated 
last  week  wben  the  Senate,  on  a  93-0  vote, 
advised  the  President  to  take  harsh  meas- 
urea  if  Japan  doeant  oulckly  become  more 
aoooeamodatinc  In  Its  trade  poUdea.  In  the 
BOuae.  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  com- 
mittee clialiMian  was  demandinc  that  tbe 
united  Statea  itart  regardinc  Japan  the 
aame  way  it  does  the  Soviet  Union— aa  an 
antagonht  If  the  mood  ttiat  these  attltudee 
reflect  la  not  entlrdy  ratiooal.  least  of  aU  tn 
urgtaw  pontttve  aetlooa.  neltber  is  it  entirely 
unpravoked.  Japan  baa  Indeed  atubbomly 
resMed  the  Und  of  liberalisation  of  ita 
tanpoct  pOtteleB  that  could  eaae  the  trade  Im- 
balanoe.  That  reatatanee.  though,  hardly 
makea  irtiat  Oongresa  is  threatentng  to  do 
any  sMte  aenslMe  or  any  more  beneficial  to 


AU  nationa,  tnduding  the  United  Statea. 
ahldd  aone  of  their  domestle  produona 
agalnat  foreisn  oompetltlan.  But  no  major 
tndtnt  nattim  more  JntWrrt'T  Tnt*"*'^*''* 
pntoetlve  barrien  against  legitimate  com- 
pettttai  than  doea  Japan.  Oonsreaa.  upaet 
about  tbe  overall  slae  of  the  trade  deficit 
but  uBsore  of  what  to  do  about  it.  haa 
beconw  -T«*««"r  agitated  by  .Japan's  poa- 
tare  In  trade  nagoUatiana.  But  in  ite  alarm 
Oongreai  la  ennking  up  to  force  meaaurea 
that,  while  they  would  certainly  harm 
Japan,  would  be  iinTrMf^**'r  self -wound- 
ing to  America. 

One  of  thoae  meaaurea  came  out  of  the 
flimstci  FInsnoe  Ooeunlttee  the  other  day.  in 
a  resOhitton  that  labeled  Japan  an  "unfair 
trader"  and  called  on  Preaident  Reagan  to 
raatriet  Japaneae  Importa  unlem  more  sooda 
tram  the  United  Statea  are  qulAly  allowed 
Into  the  Japaneee  mariMt  The  reaolution 
caUa  for  fimelin  the  American  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  to  laat  year's  level.  Since  Japa- 
neee ear  importa  are  acheduled  to  riae  this 
year,  addtng  13.8  bOlion  or  ao  to  tbe  deficit. 
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that  would  require  redadns  other  Japaneae 
importa  by  a  like  amount,  The  reaohitfcm  is 
non-bfaMllns.  But  the  aentiment  in  Oonsreaa 
la  such  that  a  formal  inrrtrtwirf  for  trade 
■mctlona  could  aoon  be  made. 

Oenuine  trade  trlevanoea  do  ezlat  with 
Japan,  moat  notably  rl^t  now  over  the 
of  American  aoeem  to  the  Ja 
ilcatlona  market  But 
should  know  that  even  If  Japan  removed  all 
iU  trade  barrtem.  the  bilateral  trade  balance 
would  ronain  very  much  in  Japan's  favor. 
The  Treaaury'a  own  flgurea  ahow  that  fully 
tree  market  aooeaa  would  Ukdy  produce  no 
more  than  $10  billion  a  year  in  addlttorud 
American  salea  to  JapaiL  That's  certainly 
not  peanuta.  but  neither  is  it  the  aolutlon 
for  doainc  the  trade  sap. 

The  fact  la  that  Japan  adls  a  lot  of  thinca 
that  Americana  want  to  buy,  ought  to  be 
free  to  buy.  and  benefit  from  haviiis.  and  ao 
long  aa  that  remaina  true  a  trade  deficit 
aeema  tnevitaMe.  That'a  not  an  eacuae  for 
Japan  to  hold  fast  to  Its  protectlanlst  poU- 
des;  there  is  plenty  that  it  can  do  to  open 
ita  markets  and  reduce  the  deficit,  and  those 
thinsa  ought  to  be  done.  But  it  ia  an  argu- 
ment against  the  kind  of  vtaMUctfve  and  inef- 
fective meaaurea  that  Oongrem  haa  in  mind. 
It  is  a  truism  as  old  aa  commerce  itaelf  that 
wben  trade  ia  restricted,  oaosumeri  auffer. 
Four  years  of  auto-import  quotaa  that  cost 
car  buyers  billions  of  dOllan  in  overpay- 
menta  haa  provided  suffering  enough. 

Tbe  easing  of  auto  quotaa  ought  to  bring 
car  prteea  down  before  long.  But  the  proba- 
ble Ibcreaae  In  imports  from  Japan,  by  aa 
many  aa  480.000  cars  a  year,  can  alao  lie  es- 
pecied  to  intensify  toiigrffamal  caUa  for  a 
confrontational  trade  poUey.  all  in  the  name 
of  reducing  the  trade  dtfldt  In  fact, 
though,  that  deficit  la  likdy  to  remain  huge 
regardleaa  of  what  Japan  doea  or  what  Con- 
greaa  doea  to  Japan. 

The  dtfidt  haa  swollen  to  its  current  aiae 
mainly  becauae  the  dollar  ia  ao  atrong.  That 
strength  makea  Amprican  goods  more  ez- 
penatve  abroad  and  foreign  goods  dieaper 
here.  Baahing  Japan  is  dearty  not  an  ef  f  ec- 
tlve  or  revMnaOde  way  to  addrem  thia  larger 
laaue.  The  trouble  la  that  tn  the  preaent  at- 
moapbere  responsibility  msy  be  forgotten, 
with  grievous  consequences  for  everyone  in- 
vfdved.  That'a  why  Japan  ahould  treat  what 
is  happening  in  Oongreas  now  with  tbe 
utmost  seriousneaa.  It  la  why  Amertcans 
ahould  be  doing  ao  aa  wdl,  for  In  the  end 
tbe  retaliatory  courae  that  ao  irany  in  Oon- 
greas want  to  adopt  would  hurt  them  most 
ofalLa 


WELL  DONE,  CHAIRMAN  GREEN 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


'ATtVSS 


nr  TBx  Housi  or 

Wednesday.  April  X  IMS 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Jotimal  of  C(»nmerce's  lead  edito- 
rial was  a  tribute  to  Federal  Maritime 
Commls8l(ni  Chairman  Alan  "Punch" 
Orem.  Chairman  Oreen  has  Just  re- 
signMi  to  return  to  private  life  in 
Oregon.  According  to  the  Journal  he 
"left  some  very  big  shoes  to  filL" 

The  editorial  praised  his  leadership 
in  the  passage  and  implementation  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1984.  the  primary 
goal   of  the  FMC  during  the  first 
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Reagan  admtnlatimtlon.  It  noted  that 
he  reduced  the  m C  staff  by  30  per- 
cent through  attrition,  without  a  de- 
creaae  in  ef feetiveneas. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons 
that  Senator  B(»  Packwood's  state- 
ment that  Punch  Oreen  is  the  "finest 
Commissioner  in  FMC  history"  is 
being  repeated  throughout  the  marl- 
time  industry  and  the  trade  communi- 
ty. 

America  ought  to  be  very  grateful 
for  the  servioes  of  Punch  Oreen.  and 
many  people  like  him  who  leave  more 
comfortable,  and  much  more  remuner- 
ative, positions  at  home  to  serve  their 
country. 

WeU  done.  Chairman  Oreen.  Your 
fellow  dtiaens  thank  you  for  your  un- 
selfish, effective  service  for  all  of  us.  I 
wish  you  and  Joanie  health  and  happi- 
ness in  whatever  you  do,  and  I  wish 
you  many  pleasant  txtpfi  to  visit  your 
grandchUdren  in  Minnesota^ 


JOIN  THE  BATTLE  AOAIN8T 
DRU08 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


ATIVCS 


n  TBI  BOT»s  or 

Wedne»da%  April  3.  IMS  , 

•  Bir.  RANOEL.  Mr.  fi^Deaker.  the 
New  York  Post  of  March  18.'  1988.  pub- 
lished a  column  by  Jadt  Andersm.  en- 
UUed  "Join  the  Battle  Against  Drugs." 
Mr.  Anderson  provided  an  important 
public  service  by  listing  some  concrete 
steps  Americans  can  take  in  the  battle 
against  drugs.  Mr.  Anderscm  suggests 
that  pec^de  choose  whose  side  you're 
on.  and  demand  that  local  police  and 
school  authorities  crack  down  on  drug 
traffleking.  He  urges  people  who  know 
who  drug  pushers  are  report  them  to 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminlstra- 
tioa.  He  calls  for  a  boycott  against 
movies  and  records  that  glamorize 
drugs.  Finally,  he  urges  people  to 
withdraw  their  money  frtmi  banks 
that  launder  drug  profits. 

Too  often  the  war  against  drugs  is 
discussed  only  in  terms  of  what  gov- 
ernments can  do  to  curtail  drug  traf- 
ficking and  abuse.  It  Is  important  to 
remonber  that  people  not>  govern- 
ments use  drugs,  and  that  people  can 
help  improve  the  situation  simply  by 
refusing  to  use  drugs.  I  commend  Mr. 
Anderson  for  his  column,  and  ask  that 
it  be  insetted  in  the  Cohgsissioiial 
Rboou>  at  uiis  point. 

The  article  f  oUows: 
[From  the  New  York  PoM.  March  18.  IMS] 
Jpn  THB  Batiu  AoAimT  Okuos 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  druc  Uvdi  have  declared  war  on  the 
n  A  guf  0  uinent. 

They  kidnapped  and  killed  an  agent  of  the 
Drug     Enforcement     Administration     in 
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llexisa  They  paid  a  gunman  $500,000  to 
murder  VS.  Amhumitnr  Sdwln  Oorr  In  Bo- 
livia. They  eaplodsd  a  bomb  ouside  the  VS. 
Kmbasqr  In  Oolonbta.  They  kiOad  10  mam- 
bera  of  a  DA.«pooiored  program  to  eradi- 
cate coca  bushes  In  Peru. 

They  put  a  price  on  the  head  of  ez-DKA 
chl^  Ftanda  Mullen.  They  threatened  to 
kill  fhre  Americans  for  every  drug  dealer  ex- 
trmdlted  tnm  Columbia  to  the  VS.  They 
placed  a  $300,000  bounty  on  DBA  agents, 
dead  or  alive.  They  dispatched  hit  teams  to 
gun  down  drug  enforcement  of floera 

This  braaen  challenge  by  the  underworld, 
backed  by  bOlkms  in  lUldt  drug  profits, 
must  be  met  before  It  destroys  our  country. 
Already  there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  in  the  VS.  TWs  will  be  followed 
by  chaos  unless  the  drug  gangs  are  ■nasbed. 

Cuba's  Fidel  Csstro  Is  betting  the  n.a  wlU 
lose  the  drug  war.  Intelligence  reports  say 
he  is  secretly  encouraging  and  supporting 
the  drug  trade.  The  depravity  of  tlie  "nran- 
qula,"  he  has  boasted,  will  bring  down  the 
VS. 

I  think  he's  wrong,  but  emergency  action 
is  needed.  HSre's  what  I  urge  Americans 
who  love  their  country  to  da 

Chooee  whose  side  you're  on.  Those  who 
use  cocaine  and  other  "nrendy"  drugs  are  fi- 
nancing lawlessness  In  America.  All  it  would 
take  to  defeat  the  drug  lords  Is  for  tlieir  cus- 
tomen  to  stop  using  the  stuff. 

Demsnd  that  your  local  police  and  school 
authorities  crack  down  on  drug  traffickers. 
Otve  no  quarter  to  the  street-oonier  and 
schoolyard  pushers  who  are  poisoning  our 
children  and  ruining  their  lives.  The  drug 
dealen  arc  cutting  prices,  my  aources  say.  In 
(Htler  to  hook  more  kids. 

If  you  know  who  the  drug  pushers  and 
peddleri  are.  send  whatever  evidence  you 
have  to  the  Drug  Biforoement  Admlnistra- 
tlon.  1405  I  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC 
30537. 

Boycott  movies  and  records  that  glamorise 
druga  I  urge  an  "X"  rating  on  any  movie 
that  depicts  drug  abuse  without  showing 
the  ilnilful  cooseouences  that  follow. 

Withdraw  your  money  from  banks  that 
launder  drug  proflta.  President  Reagan  has 
unleashed  the  desk-bound  scoountants  of 
the  Justice  and  Treasury  departments  to 
crack  down  on  the  money-laundriea  Con- 
gressional Investigators  are  also  looking  at 
money  laundering.* 
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introduction  of  hjl.  1930. 
leoislahon  providino  for 
the  sale  of  conrail 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSn 

oriuarois 

m  TBI  BOU8S  or  asrmmirrATivis 

W€dne$day.  April  3. 198S 

•  Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  Congitiasinan  Dubcaii.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana.  and 
myself  are  introducing  legislation 
which  provldea  for  the  tax  treatment 
of  the  transfer  of  ownerahlp  of  the 
Conaolidated  Rail  Corporation  [Con- 
raU]  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  Corp. 
The  bill  also  amenda  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  effect 
such  transfer  of  ownership. 


The  fact  that  I  have  Introduced  this 
leglalatkm  doea  not  Indicate  that  I  ap- 
prove of  the  sale  of  Conrail.  In  fact.  I 
have  not  taken  any  subatantlve  posi- 
tion—either for  or  against— the  sale. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  modify 
those  tax  consequences  which  are  con- 
templated by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Norfolk  Southern, 
but  rather  attempts  to  Implemmt  the 
plan  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  transfer  ConraU  as  described  In 
the  memorkndum  of  intent,  signed  by 
both  parties. 

Since  the  Secretary's  proposal  to  aell 
Conrafl  clearly  raiaea  as  many  signifi- 
cant questions  of  Federal  tax  policy  as 
it  does  transportation  policy  issues, 
Congreasman  Dobcab  and  I  have  in- 
troduced this  legislation  ao  that  theoe 
Important  policy  issues  could  be  clear- 
ly identified  and  properly  referred 
under  the  House  rules  reqyeeting  com- 
mittee Jurisdictional  responsIUlity  and 
expotise. 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  Intended  to  provide  to  Norfolk 
Southern  those  same  tax  omise- 
quenees  which  are  provided  under  the 
Secretary's  pn^oaaL  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  paas  Judgment  on  these 
tax  consequences  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  substantive  alter- 
nationa  to  these  tax  results. 

Examples  of  tax-related  Issues  which 
are  raised  by  the  Secretary'a  plan  and 
this  legislation  Include:  First,  the 
ellminati<m  of  Conrail's  tax  attributes 
including  the  net  operating  loaaes  and 
Investment  tax  credit  carnrovers; 
second,  the  cancellation  of  certain 
Conrail  debt  and  preferred  sto^ 
third,  the  treatment  of  Conrail's  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan;  fourth, 
the  treatment  as  dividends  of  future 
Norfolk  Southern  distributions:  fifth, 
the  treatment  of  Conrail's  bakis  in  its 
assets,  including  the  potential  for,  and 
ttgiTi»t«»an«^  of.  any  built-in  loss:  and 
aixth.  guarantees  or  warranties  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  of  certain  tax  re- 
sults. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Congress  in  de- 
termining if  Conrail  should  be  sold,  as 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  I  expect  that  the 
Committee  oa  Ways  and  Means  wiU 
commence  its  review  of  the  tax-related 
aspects  of  the  proposed  sale  In  the 
near  future.  Upon  conclusion  of  this 
review,  everyone  will  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  determine  the  extent  *  to 
which  tax-related  conditions  of  the 
sale  are  consistent  with  operation  of 
ciurent  tax  law  and  sound  tax  policy. 
Only  then  can  the  Congress  address 
the  question  of  whether  the  proposed 
sale  of  C(»irail  represents  sound  public 
policy. 
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REPEALINO  CONTMMPORAWE- 
OUS  RBOORDKEEPDrO  RE- 
QUIREMENTB 

HON.  JOim&VoWLAND 

oT'conncxicuT 
IB  TBI  BOnSfe  OP  UPSBBBZATIVCS 

Wedneafay,  April  X  IMS 
•  Mr.  ROWLAIND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ami  pleaaed  that  the  UJB. 
House  of  Repitaentatives  pawrrt  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  burdeoiome  and 
oosUy  contemnoraneous  reeordkeeping 
requirements  yesterday  evening.  As  a 
strong  oppomttit  of  the  new  regula- 
tions from  the  start  of  my  tenn,  I 
became  an  original  cogwnaor  of  HJl. 
600  In  January.  This  bOl.  the  Taxpay- 
er Relief  Act  of  1988,  called  for  the 
outright  repetf  of  the  recordkeeping 
requirementa.  : 

During  the  llrst  mbnths  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  have  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  constituents  expreaslng  their 
resentment  antf  outrage  for  the  nilea. 
Their  complalhts  focused  on  the  bur- 
densome natuie  of  the  regulations  and 
the  labor  ooata  Inflicted  on  buaineasea. 
Of  the  scores  4f  letters  sentto  me^  not 
kvored  keepliw  the  re- 
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We  should  not  be  rewarding  with 
trade  glfta  those  countries  who  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  us  In  tax  informa- 
tion aluurlng.  Tax  information  sharing 
Is  a  key  Invertigatlve  tool  In  tracing 
Mgaalwd  crime  and  drug  figures.  The 
nations  of  the  Caribbean  whteh  resist 
infonnatlan  ghw^ng  and  hold  them- 
selves out  as  tax  havens  are  actively 
aertdng  blood  money.  They  are  seek- 
ing the  profits  from  drug  traffk^ing. 
They  are  aoUdting  the  loot  of  orga- 
nind  crime,  and  money  from  unpatri- 
otic dtiaens  cheating  on  their  taxes. 

My  bOl  requiring  Information  shar- 
ing In  exchange  for  trade  benefits  Is  a 
reaaonaUe  condition  to  impose  upon  a 
process  designed  to  Invigorate  the 
wxwMwny  of  the  Caribbean  community. 

I  hope  that  we  can  see  enactment  of 
this  bm  In  the  99th  Congress.* 


one  of  them 
quirementsin 

I  am 
wfll  swiftly  f< 


that  the  UjB.  Senate 

suit  on,  this  matter 

and  that  President  Reagan  wffl  then 
sign  a  measuije  repealing  the  record- 
keeping rulea.  It  is  my  goal  to  continue 
my  woi^  <m  1^  issue  until  that  objec- 
tive Is  reallaedj* 


INTRODUCTtON  OF  UBGISLA- 
TION  TO  REQUIRE  CARIBBBAN 
BASIN  mTTIATIVB  COOMTRZES 
TO  SHARE 'TAX  INFORMA'HON 

HON.  FORnfEYHTcPEID  STARK 

crcturoaau 

IB  TBI  BOI^  or  UnBSBBTSXITBB 

Wednekay.  April  X  l»iS 

•  Mr.  STARk.  Mr.  Speako-,  I  am  in- 
troducing todiy  leglslatkm  to  amend 
the  CSI  Act  tp  require  that  a  country 
may  not  be  deMgnated  as  a  benefldary 
unless  it  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Unltted  States  to  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  tax  Information. 

This  bill  is^the  same  one  I  intro- 
duced in  the  SBth  Congress.  HJL  8888, 
and  described  tin  the  RaooBO  of  May  1, 
1984,  page  HSi43. 

We  need  the  cooperatl<»i  of  our  Car- 
ibbean neighbors  If  we  are  ever  to 
make  a  dent  li  the  drug  and  organized 
crime  activiti^  in  this  country.  In- 
stead of  ooop^Uon,  we  all  too  often 
get  the  governments  themselves  shel- 
tering crlmlngl  elements.  The  recent 
arrest  of  the  head  of  state  of  the 
Turks  and  Oalcos.  the  recent  foot- 
dragging  In  ifhe  Investigation  of  the 
murder  of  ouFdeA  agmt  tai  Mexico, 
are  examplesTof  the  kind  of  problems 
we  face  In  law|  enforcement  In  the  Car- 
ibbean 


ANTIOCH.  CA.  OPPOSES  SAN 
LUIS  DRAIN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OVC4UVOSHU 
or  TBB  BOD8B  OP  BZnaSZHTATIVBS 

Wedneeday.  April  3. 198S 

9  Mr.  MHJJER  of  Callfoinia.  Mr. 
l^Deaker,  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware  of  the  very  serious 
agricultural  wastewater  problon  in 
Callfoinia  irtilch  has  recently  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Drain  water  from  Irrigated  farmland 
in  the  Central  Valley  has  been  trans- 
ported via  a  federally  constructed 
canal,  the  San  Luis  Drain,  to  the  Kes- 
terson  holding  reservoir.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  an  evaporation  facility.  Kes- 
teraon  Is  a  wildlife  refuge  used  by  mi- 
gratory birds  along  the  Pacific  flyway. 

Two  and  tme-half  years  ago,  sden- 
tists  found  widemread  bird  mutations, 
and  embryonic  def onnities  amcmg  the 
cooCa,  grebes,  and  other  wildfowl  nest- 
ing at  Keateraon.  The  cause,  it  was 
found,  was  the  naturally  oceuiring  se- 
lenium which  was  dQwsited.  along 
with  the  drainage  water,  in  the  Kes- 
teiaou  reaervoir. 

For  my  constituents  In  Contra  Costa 
County,  the  San  Luis  Drain  Is  not  an 
issue  of  recent  vintage.  For  the  11 
years  I  have  served  in  this  body.  I 
have  vigorously  opposed  the  plans  of 
irriiVtors  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  extend  the  drain  northward 
and  to  discharge  the  tainted  wastes 
tntd  the  fragile  bay-delta  system  near 
the  dty  of  Antioch. 

Hie  recent  revelations  about  the 
contamination  at  Kesterson  confirms 
our  l^mgi^^^'^'^g  opposition  to  that  111- 
cmioelved  project.  Last  month,  in  fact. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hodel  an- 
nounced plans  to  shut  down  Kesterson 
and  the  San  Luis  Drain. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power  and  as  a  Calif  or- 
nian  vitidly  conoemed  with  my  State's 
economic    and    ecological    future.    I 
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intend  to  woi^  dosdy  with  my  col- 
leagues to  solve  the  drainage  proUem 
irtille  tnaintAJniny  ft  vIgorous  agricul- 
tural economy  in  the  Central  Valley. 

Bui  the  solution  to  the  valley's 
dralmge  problem  is  assuredly  not  to 
tranqwrt  its  contaminated  wastes  to 
other  regims  of  California.  I  am  ap- 
preciative that  my  colleagues  from 
California  agree  that  the  solution  to 
the  drainage  crisis  must  be  found  in 
the  Central  Valley. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  recently  passed  by 
the  dty  coundl  of  Antioch,  where  the 
drain's  proponents  would  have  it  ter- 
minate. This  resolution  expresses  that 
dty's  vigorous  opposition  to  extension 
of  the  San  Luis  Drain  to  the  Delta. 
And  I  want  to  congratulate  Mayor 
Joel  Keller  and  the  members  of  the 
coundl  for  their  vigorous  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Antioch. 

RaoLunoii  No.  86/40 
saaoLonoa  op  thb  citt  oocacn.  op  the  crrr 

OP  AxnocH  oaauuuae  its  opposikw  to 

THB  snanum  op  tbs  nut  lots  dbaiii  to 


Wheress.  agricultural  drainage  water 
from  the  San  Luis  Drain  service  area  con- 
tains high  cuuueiiUatfcnis  of  chemlrali,  In- 
chMUng  iielmhmi.  various  heavy  metala,  and 
avicultuial  pesticides  and  herbicides;  and 

Whereas,  these  chemicals  Include  those 
wbldi  are  sutlect  to  specific  regulation  and 
limitations  on  concentrations,  due  to  ad- 
verK  eff ecto  on  the  beneflcia!  uses  of  water 
and 

Wheress,  at  the  present  time,  the  kind 
snd  concentration  of  the  ctiemlcal  constitu- 
ents of  the  drabiage  water  snd  their  effect 
on  human  health  and  the  environmentally 
sensitive  Delta  are  not  fully  known:  and 

Whereas,  the  extension  of  the  San  Luis 
Drain,  as  hss  been  pwopoaed.  to  the  Sacra- 
mento-San  Joaquin  DelU  or  to  a  water 
course  tributary  thereto  could  damage  tlie 
environmentally  sensitive  Delta  and  ad- 
versely affect  hunmn  health  snd  the  benefi- 
cial uses  of  Delta  waters;  and 

Whereas,  the  eff ecU  of  diwdiarge  of  drain 
water  to  the  DelU  would  be  highly  depend- 
ent on  the  future  water  project  facilities 
and  operatitms  of  the  Federal  Central 
Valley  Project  and  State  Water  Project, 
which  have  not  been  defined;  and 

Whereas,  among  the  probalile  adverM  ef- 
fects of  extending  the  San  Luis  Drain  as 
imsmtly  contemplated  to  the  Delta  would 
be  the  Impairment  of  beneficial  uses  of 
water  In  the  DelU  Inrhidlnr 

Creation  of  serious  health  hasards  for  a 
majority  of  the  population  of  Califomls 
whose  present  domestic  water  supply  comes 
from  ttw  Delta; 

Ecmiomlc  losses  to  industry  snd  sgricul- 
ture  resulting  from  the  degrsdatlon  of  DelU 
water. 

Deterioration  of  the  fragfle  ecosystem 
which  supports  the  DelU's  plsnt  snd  snlmsl 
life; 

Diminishing  the  aesthetic  and  recreatim. 
al  values  of  the  Delta;  and 

The  rendering  valudess  of  the  Contra 
CosU  Water  District's  important  water 
supply  from  the  DelU  snd  the  District's  di- 
version works,  pumping  plant  and  facilities 
at  Mallard  Slough. 

Nov.  then/on  be  U  resolved  by  the  City 
Councti  of  the  City  of  AntUxA  That  this 
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Council  heretqr  dedans  lU  vtcoraw  oppoai- 
tlon  to  the  extcniton  of  the  8ui  Luii  Dnin 
to  the  aMnoMBto-Sui  Joaquin  IMta  or  Ita 
diKfaarie  in  any  fashion  Into  any  water 
oouiae  tributary  to  the  Delta. 

Be  U/urtMer  reaofMri  That  thta  City  Coun- 
cil atrondy  supports  the  ereatkn  of  an  ob- 
jective and  Independent  state-vide  task 
force  which  would  turcstlgatc  the  altema- 
ttves  available  for  the  disposal  of  asilcultur- 
al  dralnace  water  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  In  an  environmentally  safe  manner. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  reaolu- 
tlon  was  passed  and  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Antloch  at  a  regular 
BseeUng  thereof,  held  on  the  13th  day  of 
March.  19M.  by  the  firilowing  vote: 

Ayes:  Coundl  Members  Price.  Fontana. 
Stone,  Deatty.  and  Mayor  Keller. 

Noes:  None. 

Absent:  None. 

Doaonrr  P.  ***■»■. 
CUy  Clerk  ttftlu  eUy  aifAntioeh.m 
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of  Bulgarian  Naals  and 
shot-down    American 


THE  DI8TINOUI8HKD  CAREER 
OP  IfALCOLM  RALDRIOE.  SR. 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 


lATIVB 


or 
m  TBS  Housc  or 

Wedngaia%  Ap^  X19K 

•  Mr.  DADB.  Mr.  Speidker.  this  past 
January,  we  lost  one  of  America's 
most  outstanding  dtlwns  and  public 
aervanta.  MaJcolm  Baldrige.  8r..  piiiiifd 
away  at  the  age  of  M.  but  he  left 
behind  a  legacy  of  dedlcatkui  and  com- 
mitment to  thla  Nation  that  merits 
our  appreciation  and  our  admiration. 

A  veteran  offleer  of  both  world  wars. 
Mr.  Baldrige's  memorable  career  In- 
cluded servloe  in  both  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  Nebraska  SUte  Legialar 
ture.  In  theae  poaitions  he  promoted 
the  highest  standards  of  public  service 
and  earned  the  deepest  respect  of  not 
only  his  fellow  Nebraakans  but  also 
thoae  who  had  the  privflege  to  work 
for  him  and  with  him. 

Malcohn  Baldrige.  Sr.'s  neord  of  ac- 
complishment wiU  stand  as  a  lasting 
tribute  to  this  patriotic  and  distin- 
guished American.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  from  the  Omaha  Worid 
Herald  that  highlighU  his  life-long 
achievements  and  his  selfless  contribu- 
tions to  this  Nattoo. 


Some  younger  Nebraskans  mlgtot  sssnrlstf 
the  nsme  of  H.  Malootan  Baldrige  with  his 
son.  rfim»m»mrr»  Secretary  Malcobn  Baldrige 
Jr..  or  his  daughter.  Letttla  Baldrige.  a 
widely  known  columnist,  author  and  former 
secretary  to  Jaoqndlne  Kennedy. 

But  the  senior  Baldrlse.  who  was  bom  in 
Omaha,  had  a  kng.  varied  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  lawyer,  politician,  siiill- 
tary  offleer  and  Washington  lobbyist  He 
served  as  a  Republican  congreaamsn  from 
Nebraska's  tad  District  In  1931  and  1933 
and  was  chief  fund-raiser  for  the  RepubU- 
caiM  in  the  1939  psesldentlal  election. 

Baldrige  was  sn  artillery  captain  In  World 
War  L  In  Worid  War  n.  as  sn  Army  Colo- 
nel, he  spent  10  months  In  the  Balkans  di- 


recting the  capture 
helping    to    re 
airmen. 

Baldrige  was  asked  by  Queen  Johanna  to 
deliver  a  small  purple  case  to  her  brother. 
Prince  Umberto  of  Italy.  Baldrige  did 
and  was  inf  onned  later  that  the 
contained  Bulgaria's  crown  Jewels. 

Baldrige  was  a  husky,  t-foot,  S-inch  line- 
rasn  on  the  Tsle  football  team  and  was  an 
Eastern  intercolleglsts  wrestling  chsmplon 
for  three  years.  He  later  coached  football 
briefly  at  Crelghton  University. 

His  Nebraska  record  Includes  ssrvlee  In 
the  Legislature,  on  the  MetropoUtan  DtUl- 
ties  District  board  and  as  sn  sssistsnt  Doug- 
las County  attorney.  He  wound  up  his 
career  as  general  eounsd  of  the  VS.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners  Association  In  Washington. 

Baldrige  died  Saturday  In  a  Oonneetleut 
nursing  home  st  the  sge  of  90.  Be  outlived 
maay  of  his  cnntemporariss  snd  people  with 
flrst-hsnd  reooUeetloas  of  his  aehlevaments 
on  the  national  scene.  But  he  deeervm  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  Nebraska's  outstand- 
ing dtlaens.* 


By  Soviet  staodsnls.  his  was  a  sMtaoric  rise 
through  the  party  ranks. 

He  must  indsed  have  had  powerful 
friends,  sinoe  In  the  Secretariat  his  primary 
area  of  responsibility  was  agriculture,  where 
he  pwaidsd  over  several  poor  harvests.  Bsd 
weather  was  a  factor,  but  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  these  resnlts  did  not  alow  Oorbacbev's 
climb. 

When  Andropov  succeeded  Breshnev  in 
1993.  OorbacheVs  rmpomMlltles  In  eeo- 
nomle  affairs  expanded.  He  was  sssoHsfart 
with  Andropov's  sntl-oomiptlon  *— T**t" 
and  with  the  promotion  of  younger  and 
more  terttnlrally-tralned  party 
Apparently,  he  was  being  groomed  to 
ceed  Andropov.  However,  wlien  Andropov 
died  In  Ptbruary.  1994.  the  old  guard  dioae 
Chemsako  Instssd  Iteny  analysts  believe 
that  at  the  same  tfoae  It  was  dsddsd  that 
Oorbaehev  would  iuccsed  Clisiiienko.  Hie 
speed  of  his  sueosssloo  sssbm  to  eooflrm 
this.  If  he  has  strong  opposltlao.  It  was  not 
spparent  In  the  I 


MIKHAIL  GORBACHEV 


HON.  LEE  R  HAMILTON 


'ATIVB 


n  THE  Houas  or 

Wedne$dav.  April  3.  IMS 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter  for  March  1985  into  the 
CoNoaBBaxoiiAL  RaooBo: 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Mnoun,  OkMOACRSv 

Lem  then  four  hours  after  the  death  of 
Soviet  leader  Konatantin  Chemenko  was 
snnounoed  to  the  Soviet  people  on  MsrA 
11.  MlkhaQ  Oorbaehev  was  named  the  new 
Oeneral  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  With  his  ssoent.  the 
Soviet  Union  began  tu  long-awaited  shift  to 
a  new  generation  of  leartfrshlp. 

Who  Is  MlkhsU  Oorbadiev?  At  M.  he  Is 
the  youngest  Soviet  leader  sInoe  Stalin.  He 
has  the  best  formal  education  of  any  Polit- 
buro member,  and  Is  the  first  leader  since 
Lenin  to  complete  university  training.  He  is 
quick-witted  snd  articulate.  During  recent 
trips  to  Orest  Britain  and  Canada,  his  style 
and  energy  marked  a  sliarp  contrsst  to  his 
gray  and  aomber  predecessors. 

Oorbaehev  was  bom  to  a  peassnt  family 
in  good  farming  country  In  Stavropol,  in 
southern  Russia  bstwssu  the  Blaek  and  Oss- 
plan  ssas.  Too  young  to  fight  In  World  War 
n.  he  nonet helem  saw  the  Nasli  oecupy  his 
home  town.  After  tlae  war.  be  drove  a  trac- 
tor at  age  U  and  Joined  the  Communist 
party  St  sge  33.  beglnntng  a  long  association 
with  both  agriculture  and  party  organisa- 
tional work.  In  the  early  19e0s.  he  studied 
law  at  the  preetlglous  Moscow  State  Unhrer- 
alty. 

His  rise  Is  assortstert  with  two  powerful 
politlesl  patrons,  both  natives  of  the  Stsvro- 
pol  area:  MlkhaO  Snslov.  a  kng-ttans  POUt- 
buro  member,  snd  Turi  Andropov.  KOB 
chief,  snd  later  Oeneral  Secretary.  Gorba- 
chev became  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  In  1970.  and  a  member  of  the  Party's 
Central  Committee  In  19T1.  He  wss  sppolnt- 
ed  to  the  ten-member  Secretariat  of  the 
Party  in  1979.  then  named  a  candidate 
member  of  the  Politburo  In  I9T9.  In  1990. 
he  became  Its  youngest  full-voting  member. 


What  can  we  eipaet  from  OottadMvr  He 
win  oertalnly  tariiw  polish  and  vigor  to  the 
KremUa.  I  would  espeet  hka  to  try  to  Im- 
prove morale  and  energise  ths  Sovist  bu- 
reaucracy, and  to  crack  down  on  < 
But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ] 
chsnges  In  relations  bofem  the 
Union  and  the  UA  It  Is  isapattaiit  to  re- 
that.  sInoe  Stalin-and  bseanss  of 
I's  saesssM  tha  OoauBunlst  Ftety  hss 
ruled  tluaagh  eoOeetlve  issiisishlii  The 
Soviet  UnloB  win  try  to  portray  Oostadiev 
ss  a  abong  leader,  but  he  Is  only  fbst  sssong 
equal!  snd  stm  a  part  of  the  eoDeetlve  lead- 
ership. 

Moreover.  It  usually  takss  a  Sovist  Isadsr 
years  to  wnsolldste  suthorlty.  Bscause  Oor- 
baehev Is  young  snd  Ukdy  to  Isst.  his 
rtvals-lndndliw  his  dossst  rival  for  the 
party  Ifartsnhip.  Orlgory  Roasanov— wfU 
probably  challenge  hie  attempts  to  proaaote 
alUea.  OorbadieVs  Impact  on  ths  pavty  pro- 
gram at  the  3Tth  Party  Cnngism.  and  the 
replacements  for  several  empty  Politburo 
seats  wm  give  dues  to  Ills  iutewi,  He  hss  a 
unique  chanoe  to  strengthen  his  power  base 
and  put  his  stasap  on  Soviet  policy. 

Oorbaehev  seems  imllkely  to  turn  the 
Soviet  union  upside  down.  A  reformer 
within  the  system,  he  Is  not  a  reformer  of 
the  system.  He  supports  the  domlnanoe  of 
the  Cooununlst  Party,  a  rising  mflitary 
budget  and  a  spsdsl  rols  for  the  sscret 
police,  the  KOB.  In  foreign  aftatas.  Oorba- 
ehev has  shown  akm  st  western  style  diplo- 
macy, but  he  Is  Inesperieneed  and  Is  likely 
to  f oUow  the  lead  of  Foreign  Minister  Oro- 
myko  snd  the  Politburo  ooossnsui,  at  least 
for  a  while.  On  human  rl^ts  be  hss  retlsct- 
ed  PoUtboro  Intoleranoe  for  disssnt,  snd  his 
prooouncsmants  on  culture  snd  lds<dogy 
have  followed  standard  KrsmUn  linss. 

My  fading  Is  that  OorbacheVs  greatest  tai- 
fluenee  wfll  be  In  economic  affairs.  His  prag- 
matism on  eeonomie  policy  mskes  him  a  lib- 
eral by  Soviet  standards.  Lsst  December,  he 
caned  for  a  transformation  of  the  Soviet 
economy,  and  In  his  acceptance  speech  he 
talked  of  lestnictMiliig  the  baae  of  produc- 
tion. He  Is  believed  to  support  moostary  in- 
centives, greater  flexibiUty  for  managers, 
market-oriented  reforms,  snd  other 
to  improve  economic  effldeney. 
Ihe  Soviet  bureaucracy  has  defested  such 
reforms  before,  however,  snd  they  sre  not 
ss  smbltioos  ss  those  carried  out  In  Hunga- 
ry and  China,  "mere  Is  no  hint  that  he  win 
advocate  genuine  diffusion  of  the  monoUth- 
Ic  poMtlcal  power  concentrated  In  the  Krem- 
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lln.  No  refomslwin  be  undsrtaksn  that 
could  undsmine  we  poUtlesl  I 

sun.  It  is  Intriguing  to 

young  leader  In  Mosoow  n  _      _ 

snd  what  It  woild  mean  for  the  United 
States.  We  Uke  tic  Idea  of  an  snsigstie  i«- 
f ormer  devoted  t<|  tanproviiw  the  Uvas  of  his 
peopie.  We  bdlev9  that  audi  a  Isadsr  would 
make  his  country  more  like  oois.  snd  that 
this  ehsnge  would  Improve  rdattoos.  But  we 
should  have  no  tluslons  about  0«bacfaev 
or  the  UASJL.  ai  country  with  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent poUtical  t^aditlan  sad  vlsw  of  the 
worid  from  oun.  i  A  oiore  effldent  snd  dy- 
nsmic  Soviet  Unl^  would  be  a  fotmidahle 
advermry  and  oaold  mprassnt  a  grsater 
threat  to  wssteiB  sscurtty  than  it  does 
today.  I 

We  should  reeoniss  thst,  aatyUu  sU  that 
has  been  written^  we  do  not  know  Oorba- 
chev's  views  on  liost  Issuss.  We  should  be 
fautlwiB  tat  au 
snd  the  chsiwm  he  Is  llkdy  to  I 


TRADE  LAW!  MODERNIZA-nON 
ACT 


Wedtuaday.  Aprtl  S.  IMS 

•  Mr.  onARINL  Mr.  Speaker.  Reme- 
aentative  John  IDowcan  and  I  are  in- 
troducing todajf  the  Ttada  Law  Mbd- 
onlHktion  Act,  k  comprehcnalve  meas- 
ure to  correct  many  of  the  problems 
oonftonting  thelUnited  States  In  inter- 
national trade.  {Senator  HBiiii  will  in- 
troduce onmpai|loti  legislation  In  the 
Senate  later  this  month. 

The  need  fori  trade  law  modenilia- 
tion  is  dear.  Alnost  S  mHUon  Ameri- 
can workers  have  lost  their  Jobs  flrom 
record-level  import  penetration. 
United  Statea  atad  InteinattaMl  trade 
laws  under  the  peneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffb  and  Trale  [OATT]  are  outdat- 
ed and  Inadeqilate.  Our  workers  are 
competing  agaliist  f ordgn  targettng  of 
our  industries,!  foreign  government 
subsidies,  dun^iing  praetloea,  and 
many  quast-legsl  trading  praeUoes. 
And.  American  ibusineaBmen  oontlnue 
to  find  foreign  markets  dosed  to  them. 

This  is  espeHaliy  the  case  with 
Japan.  Nearly  one-third  of  our  grow- 
ing $12S  bOUon  trade  defldt  is  with 
this  one  country.  We  are  blatantly  ez- 
duded  from  th^  maiitets  while  they 
target  our  mgrkets  for  increased 
export  salea.  This  measure  tdls  the 
Japanese  that  we  are  tired  of  playing 
on  a  field  tiHedjheavlly  In  their  direc- 
tion. We  are  capable  of  stromiSy  re- 
sponding to  th4lr  praetieea.  and  this 
legislation  is  tha  vehiele  for  dotait  so. 

This  bipartlsi^  legislation  sets  forth 
the  objectives  of  n.S.  trade  policy  and 
dearly  defines  |»ur  trade  negotteting 
goals.  It  makes  bur  trade  remedy  laws 
more  responsive  to  Amerleaii  firms 
and  woilEers  thkt  are  injured  by  im- 
ports. Also,  industrial  targeting  and 
the  two-tier  ptidng  of  natural  re- 
sources would  bfe  dearly  defined  as  U- 
legal  trade  pract  ices. 
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TUs  legislation  provldeB  a  much 
needed  Improvement  in  our  country's 
ability  to  Implement  a  coherent  and 
forward-looking  trade  policy.  It  not 
only  modemlMs  our  trade  laws  so  that 
tbey  are  relevant  to  today's  trade 
prohienis,  but  It  also  iwovides  an  over- 
all fhunework  within  which  those  laws 
can  be  administered. 

This  measure  significantly  depoliU- 
daes  trade  remedy  determinations  by 
putting  policy  decisions  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  dfafgnatrd  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  Nation's  trade  poller  coor- 
dinator, aomeooe  like  our  special  trade 
representative,  who  must  reqxmd  to 
both  the  President  snd  the  Congress. 

Our  measures  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  market  access  problems  confront- 
ing n.S.  moducers.  Straightforward 
language  defines  the  negotiating  au- 
thority and  retaliatory  powers  of  the 
admlBdsterlng  authority.  4»edal  provl- 
sioos  relating  to  govenunent  procure- 
ment oodea.  such  ss  in  the  teleccmi- 
munleatkms  maiket.  are  induded. 

Tliere  is  innovative  language  in  this 
Ifglslstlon  establishing  a  business- 
laborHgovemment-partnershlp  to  assist 
industries  In  staying  competitive. 

lUs  bipartisan  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Labor-Industry  Coali- 
tkm  oo  International  Trade  [LICIT],  a 
eoalitlon  of  major  companies  and 
unions  representing  the  common  in- 
terests of  American  firms  and  workers 
in  increased,  balanced  and  equitable 
trade. 

Hie  membership  of  LICIT  indudes 
ATSifT;  Bethlehem  Steel;  Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing  and  Textile  WoAers 
Unitm;  Communications  Workers  .of 
America;  Coming  Glass  Works;  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Machine  Worlcers;  International 
Brothethood  of  Electrical  WoAers; 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union; 
the  BP  Goodrich  Co.;  Industrial  Union 
Department.  AFI#-CIO;  IngersoU 
Rand  C04  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment W<nkerB  Union;  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Woikers;  United  Paperworkers 
International  Union;  United  Rubber 
Woifcars  of  America:  the  Signal  Com- 
panies. Inc.;  St  Joe  Minerals  Corp.; 
Uaited  Stedworicers  of  America;  W  H. 
Grace  ft  Co.;  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp. 

For  further  information  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  this  important 
measure  followa: 

Taa  TSass  I^w  MoDBinxATioM  Act 
somusT  or  paovmoHS 

This  Isglslstlnn  establlsbes  a  national 
trads  poiiey  for  the  United  SUtes  that  slves 
the  natkm's  perf ormsnoe  In  international 
trade  appropriately  greato*  importance  in 
the  formulation  of  govemmoit  policy.  The 
goals  of  united  Statea  trade  policy  are  dear- 
ly stated  and  new  negotiattng  objectives  are 
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the  general  public  and  the  government  Is 


Proesduies  for  fstablishing  our  nation's 
trade  agenda  on  an  annual  basis  are  provid- 
ed In  this  legislation  so  that  a  regular  and 
ongoing  dialogue  on  trade  matters  between 


The  chief  American  trade  policy 
person  is  given  expanded  trade  law  1 
biUtiea  and  powers  so  that  United  States 
trsde  poiiey  InteresU  csn  be  better  repre- 
sented In  rtlenisslons  snd  negotiations  with 
other  countries. 

VS.  trade  laws  sre  emended  so  thst  Indus- 
trial targeting  practksm  of  other  oountries 
that  cause  harm  to  American  firms  snd 
workers  can  now  face  swift  snd  spproprlatc 
sction  by  our  government  Actions  available 
to  the  government  Indude  more  than  Just 
import  restrletians.  but  extend  to  sreas  of 
snd  international  nego- 


^ledal  negotiating  authority  Is  provided 
the  sovemment  to  adileve  fair  and  equita- 
ble market  opportunities  for  Uj&  producers 
iriiere  such  opportunltiee  sic  unfalriy 
denied  them  by  fordsn  government  prae- 
tloee.  Thla  authority  extends  to  unfslr  snd 
discriminatory  state  buying  praetloee  of 
other  oountrlea  and  to  situations  where 
American  administrative  or  Judicial  ded- 
sions  substsntisny  slter  acoem  to  our 
market  without  sny  corresponding  opening 
in  mariuts  overmas. 

The  procedures  for  obtaining  rdlef  ftom 
imposts  thst  sre  Tittng  •wMU'ifV  bsrm  to 
domestic  firms  snd  workers  are  modernised 
in  two  Importsnt  ways.  First,  the  stsndsrd. 
for  determining  wliether  hsrm  hss  occnned 
to  domestic  parties  is  msde  to  conform  to 
the  international  stsndard  of  the  Oeneral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  snd  Trade  (OATT). 
the  Intematiaoal  body  that  aeU  trade  rulea. 
This  new  stsndsrd  is  a  lem  amUguoiM  and 
stringent  standard  than  currently  exists  In 
VJB.  law.  Second,  enhanced  industry  com- 
petltlvenem  is  msde  a  puipoae  of  action 
under  this  trade  law  and  an  alternative  pro- 
cedure Is  set  up  to  sehieve  such  a  result. 
This  change  Is  dedgned  to  make  sure  that 
any  temporary  Import  restrictions  that  the 
govonment  may  Impose  result  in  a  podttve 
benefit  to  the  economy  as  a  iriiole. 

The  laws  that  addrf  unfair  trade  prao- 
tloes  of  other  oountries  sre  updated  to  cover 
new  forms  of  unfair  competition,  itwiiiiwtiy 
the  practice  of  undeipridng  government- 
owned  or  controlled  natural  resources  to  un- 
falriy subskUaed  exports. 

Tlie  Ifglslstlon  establishes  a  government 
data  gathering  and  analytical  capability  to 
oisure  that  policy  decisions  sre  besed  on 
timely  snd  accurate  inf ormatloa 

The  Presidential  authority  to  respond  to 
balance  of  payments  problems  Is  updated  to 
correspond  to  today's  nunc  volatile  foreign 
exchange  markets.* 


SUBMINIMUM  WAGE  IS 
SUBPOVERTY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcALivoaaiA 
nr  THB  HOUSS  OF  BSPBlSEirTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  3, 198S 

•  Mr.  MILLER  Of  California.  BCr. 
^leaker,  once  again  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  implement- 
ing a  sulunlnimum  wage  for  youth  as  a 
means  of  reducing  unemployment  and 
of  facilitating  Job  training. 

This  proposal  is  a  ruse  which  de- 
serves vigorous  opposition.  As  diair- 
man  of  the  Sul>committee  on  Labor 
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StandardB  duiinc  the  past  4  yean.  I 
held  aeverml  hearincs  on  this  i>lan.  The 
evklmce  acainst  a  subpoverty  wace  Is 
overwhelmlnc. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  minute  fraction  of 
enu^yers  today  utlllie  programs 
which  permit  payment  of  a  submlnl- 
mum  wage  to  students.  Brtimates  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  JoIm  re- 
sulting from  the  administration's  Initi- 
ative faU  to  explain  why  current  law 
has  f aUed  to  produce  those  Jote. 

No:  the  subpoverty  wage  will  not 
stimulate  creation  of  new  Jobs.  It  wlU 
demean  labor  it  will  set  parent  against 
child  in  the  struggle  for  low-wage  em- 
ployment: and  It  will  create  havoc  for 
busineas  and  Government  because  of 
costly  and  intrusive  regulation  and  en- 
forcement. 

This  Nation  is  committed  to  paying 
a  decent  wage  to  a  man  or  woman  for 
an  hour's  work.  Let  us  not  sanction 
wage  discrimination  based  oa  age. 
Rather,  let  us  commit  ourselves  to 
decoit  wages  for  all  workers. 

A  submlnimum  wage,  that  would 
leave  its  earner  well  below  the  poverty 
line,  is  Insulting  to  all  labor— youth  or 
adult.  It  is  a  fraudulent  elixir  which 
will  not  eliminate  unanplojrment  or 
train  youth  for  the  highly  sklUed  and 
compeUtivc  Jobs  they  need. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  eloquently  chal- 
lenges the  administration's  subpoverty 
plan.  I  commmd  it  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

Wbt  Pat  Lass  to 
Would  a  tubmlntmoBi  wage  aUevUte  high 
unamdoyment  aiiiaiig  teoi-sgen?  The 
Reacan  AdmlnistntUan  thinks  ao.  It  plaiw 
to  resubmit  legislation  to  establish  a  "youth 
employment  opportunity"  wage  for  lummer 
worketa  aged  19  and  under. 

The  Admlntatratloo  eathnatw  that  this 
youth  wage,  to  be  in  effect  for  three  years 
from  each  May  1  to  Sept.  90.  would  create 
400.000  new  Jota  annually.  But  no  one 
knowa  for  rare  what  tU  effect  would  be. 
which  la  one  reason  for  propoalng  a  three- 
yeM"WaL  _^ 

Ferbapa  It  would  stimulate  busineaMS  to 
hire  unskilled.  Inezpertenoed  youtha.  as  the 
jiOntDUtntioo  dalma.  Or  perhaps  It  wUl  be 
the  camd's  nose  under  the  tent  that  orga- 
nised labor  fean.  eroding  the  mlnlmtmi 
wage  and  making  low-paying  Joba  for  young- 
er workers  at  the  expense  of  aUgbtly  better- 
payliv  Jobs  for  aUghtly  oMer  workers. 

The  proposed  trial  progiam  could  help 
answer  such  questlana.  sad  w  warraaU  rap- 
port—but only  If  fine-tuned  by  Oongreas  to 
Improve  the  chances  of  securing  useful  evi- 
dence. 

The  problem  is  obvious.  Unonployment 
among  whltea  aged  16  to  19  is  15  percent 
Among  Macks  it  Is  43  percent.  And  that  only 
counts  those  already  In  the  labor  force.  Half 
the  white  teenagers  and  three-quarters  of 
the  black  teenagers  arent.  The  rab-mlnl- 
mum  wage  to  less  obvious  as  a  remedy,  rais- 
ing four  aeilous  questions. 

Would  employers  simply  replace  older 
workers  with  eligible  youths?  This  la  the 
nHpft  disturbing  potential  consequence,  snd 
the  Admlnlrtratlan  would  make  It  a  crime. 
But  can  the  Labor  Department's  wage  and 
hour  dhrlsion.  whldi  hss  suffered  staff  cut- 
backa.  provide  adequate  enforcement? 
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can  the  Joba  be  targeted  to  the  minority 
and  dtaadvantaged  youths  most  In  need? 
Since  ItTt.  employers  have  been  allowed  to 
write  off  86  percent  of  the  salary,  up  to 
$3,000.  paid  to  a  disatlvsntsged  youth  for  s 
suBunerJob. 

This  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  helps  those 
who  need  Jobs  most  With  consldsrable  sup- 
port and  effort  it  has  worked  In  New  York. 
But  the  Admlntatratlon  wants  to  ellmhiste 
the  credit  because  It  depletes  tax  revenues 
and  It  hasnt  had  much  Impact  on  overall 
youth  unemployment  If  a  tax  credit  of 
greater  benefit  to  employefs.  hssnt  helped, 
why  should  tbe  submlnimum  wsget 

Third,  the  OMist  effective  youth  employ- 
ment programs  offer  some  education  or  Job 
training.  Why  is  there  do  programmatic 
content  in  tbe  Administration's  proposal? 
Finally,  would  thla  proposal  lead  to  wage  re- 
ductions for  other  hlgh-uncmiAiyment 
groups,  such  ss  female  heads  of  households? 

Questions  like  tbese  mske  many  people 
skeptical  of  this  proposed  '■expertanent" 
Tbe  AAninlstratlan  may  be  right  tbat  a 
free-market  approach  ia  a  better  sohitlon  to 
the  Intractable  youth  unemployment  prob- 
lem If  so.  it  should  offer,  or  welcome,  a  pro- 
gram careftiUy  '*f^*t-^  to  provide  the  evi- 
dence to  prove  that* 
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COMMENTS  BT  THS  HONORA- 
BLE HAROLD  FORD.  ROBERT 
GARCIA.  AND  BILL  RICHARD- 
SON ON  SECTION  »3«  OF  IRS 
CODE  

HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 
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WMnesday.  AprU  3. 1985 
•  Mr.  FOSTER.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  re- 
queat  that  the  following  comments  of 
three  of  my  dlsttaigulahed  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  H*>ou>  Fobs,  R(»bct 
OaaciA.  and  Bnx  Richabdboii— the 
latter  m  behalf  of  the  Hlwanic 
Caucus— be  printed  in  the  Raooio. 
The  suppcnt  of  such  significant  Mem- 
bers of  the  body  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  of  the  S.5  million  Ameri- 
can dtliens  of  Puerto  Rioo  who 
depend  on  the  propitious  manufactur- 
ing and  investment  climate  the  936 
U.S.  tax  provision  creates  for  Puerto 
Rico. 

At  a  recent  conference  held  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  important  colleagues 
such  aa  SeniUor  Patbxcx  Motvihax, 
Coogreaaman  Cauoix  HuasAas.  Con- 
greaaman  Jack  Ksiir.  also  expreaaed 
their  support  for  the  retention  of  sec- 
tion 930  of  the  IRS  Code.  However, 
the  following  commenta  are  a  good 
sampHpg  of  congreaaioDal  sentiment 
on  this  important  iasue: 

CoaaasssMAa  Habolb  Fosb's  Rsmasxs 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Repressntattvas  of 
tbe  Oovemment  of  Puerto  RIoo.  Bspresent- 
atlvea  of  Banco  Poppu-Lsr  de  Puerto  RIoo 
and  Puerto  RIoo  Manufacturers  Assoristlnn. 
thank  you  for  aiUm  me  to  Join  you  today. 
I  am  here  beeauss  I  recognise  tbe  impor- 
tance of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  becauae  I  care  about  tbe  3.3  million 
people  of  Puerto  RIoo  who  are  United 
Statea  atlsens.  The  section  036  program 
has  becxxne  a  major  issue  again.  Section  936 


was  amended  in  1983  when  we  passed  tbe 
Tax  equity  snd  FIseal  Rasponslbillty  Act 
(TBFRA).  Msny  thought  the  Isme  would 
not  be  revWted  for  some  time.  However, 
that  doea  not  seem  to  be  the  esse  altbough 
we  don't  know  for  sure  yet  what  tbe 
Reagan-Baker  tax  proposal  wUl  cental 

I  am  Interested  In  the  outcome  because  I 
believe  we  have  to  be  fair— fair  to  our  dti- 
seiw  tai  Puerto  RIoo.  fair  to  our  eltlsens  on 
the  —«»'«»'««»  snd  fslr  to  our  corporate  cltl- 
It  to  that  seiMe  of  fairaem  which  has 
s  to  ^»M««»"»  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  Issue  carefully. 

My  Interest  Is  strong  snd  my  evamlnatinn 
goea  on.  I  have  had  a  brief  opportunity  to 
meet  with  some  of  those  directly  atf eeted  by 
the  ssetkm  986  program.  I  look  forward  to 
additional  dbeet  eontaets  which  htip  to  Uft 
the  statlatlif  and  arguments  off  of  the  ster- 
ile pagea. 

Some  argue  that  the  ssetton  936  progrsm 
U  driving  Investment  cboiees  while  not  pro- 
ducing "real  economic  activity."  Tbe  Treas- 
ury DepartaMDt  ebargss  tbat  aversgs  tax 
benefit  per  easployee  Is  too  high.  Indeed. 
Treasury  suggesU  tbst  some  oaeapantaa  are 
receiving  tax  beneftta  to  excess  of  $100,000 
per  employee.  There  sre  stm  ottasfs.  who 
argue  privately,  that  the  section  933  pro- 
gram compotes  with  eoooomle  development 
efforts  of  States  snd  they  say  that  If  Statea 
had  a  section  933  type  incentive  we  would 
not  have  tbe  high  unemployment  we  have 
in  certain  Statea. 

On  the  othCT  hand,  tbe  argumenU  mar- 
shaled by  my  oolleogae,  Mr.  Foster,  snd  by 
Governor  Colon  have  been  not  only  cogent 
but  tbey  also  have  a  moral  tanperattve.  Tbey 
ask-would  repeal  of  section  986  false  addi- 
tional revenue?  They  ask— would  repeal  in- 
crease the  defldt?  Tbey  ssk-ls  the  pro- 
posed wage  credit  an  adequate  substitute  for 
the  section  933  program?  Those  qusstlonB 
iksciar  to  be  snswered  thoroughly  snd 
those  of  us  who  sre  concerned  with  this 
problem  appreciate  the  work  you  aD  are 
doing  to  raise  tbe  questions  snd  to  provide 
some  of  tbe  snswers. 

In  the  coBBlng  weeks  snd  months,  ss  I  con- 
sider these  questions.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  we  wUl  be  faced  with  many  other  simi- 
larly diffleutt  dedslnns  affecting  important 
aqwcU  of  life  In  the  United  Statea.  I  have 
an  open  mfaiH  on  this  subject  snd  a  warm 
heart  tar  the  eltlaens  of  Puerto  RIoo.  I  hope 
that  tbe  rescdutlan  of  this  issue  wm  occur  tai 
a  way  tbat  wHl  lead  to  oonttnuatloa  of  what 
fti»ny  now  call  tbe  "economic  mtoade  of  tbe 
Carribean"  and  not  in  a  way  that  wUl  lead 
back  to  timm  like  30  years  ago  when  the 
Conunonwealth  was  esUed  tbe  "poor  bouse 
of  tbe  Carribean."  Whether  this  wID  be  the 
continuation  of  seetlon  936  ss  It  Is  presently 
constituted  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know 
that  tbe  people  of  Puerto  Rico  deserve  the 
work  you  sre  devoting  to  this  Imue  and  they 
rightfully  deserve  the  high  degree  of  atten- 
tion Members  of  Congress  are  giving  the 
matter. 
Thank  you. 

Oabcia'sI 


To  my  friends  from  Banco  Popular,  the 
Puerto  RIcan  Manufaeturing  Association, 
and  others  uamemed  with  the  future  of 
Puerto  RIoo— Just  think  what  we  could  be 
Antwtf  today  throuiiuNit  the  Caribbean  If 
only  we  oould  be  assured  of  tbe  survival  of 
Section  936.  .Puerto  RIoo  could  truly 
become— as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  la- 
beled It— "an  Important  Caribbean  defender 
of  UjS.  Interests."  Tbe  Governor's  propos- 
al—to use  $700  million  In  986  deposits  in 


projsets 


bifsetlsBt 


ApriU198i 

Puerto  Rlean 

tbroughoot  the 

the  sttmHtm  it 

It  about  time  we  ^top  pIsylBg  In 

and  buOt  Postto  Rto  into  tbe 

center  of  tbe  Csiibbcan  that  it  sboold  be? 

Unfortunatdy.l  we  are  at  the  asms  poiirt 
today  as  we  weie  in  19g»-with  a  swpset 
and  mlsunderrtdod  progrsBL  What  do  we 
do? 

Too  have  heaad  or  wUl  bear  ftaai  saany 
experts  today  and  I  donrt  want  to  repeat  or 
rsstate  their  tbo^gbts.  Mete  than  Uksly  you 
know  more  aboi*  the  Seetloo  986  pragram 
than  anyone  dat  tai  Washta^tan.  eertslnly 
more  thsn  our  ftfends  over  at  the  Treasury 
Department 

Ratber.  I  would  like  to  pass  sobm  qoes- 
tlons  to  you  toda^  In  the  bope  that  tbey  wfll 
stimulate  some  eonversaticn  tmetm  your- 
selves snd  maybd  you  can  pose  thsm  to  our 
more  swpect  fribndi.  the  non-bells  vets.  If 
youwiU. 

First  What  d^ss  tbe  IVsasn 
mean  when  it  ssstes  tbat  the 
tlon-"doesnt  b^eve  tbat  a 

tax  sotasliy  Is  miirwassij-T  What  eri- 
sasury  Departasnt  have 
that  the  future  dr  Puerto  Rloo^  economy  to 
so  vMm  that  It  kan  forget  about  msetal  In- 
centtves? 

Second,  the  Ticosury  Dspaitment  clatans 
that  total  empldrment  on  the  iSlsiid  bss 
been  flat  Tbto  oaky  or  DMy  not  be  a  fair  sta- 
tistic But  Isnt  Wmore  tadportant  to  aSk  the 
questlon-wbat  ptirrentage  of  total  savioy- 
ment  on  the  klaiid  to  due  to  Seetlon  986  and 
has  tbto  been  growing? 

Third.  Imt  It  k  eontradletlon  to  suggest 
tbat  tbe  rspeal  ol  Section  986  would  save  IS 
bilUon  by  1969  but  if  ftaH  wanted  to- 
they  oould  leinwapurate  as  mriign  riwrn 
rattaw  beadqoaikered  on  Puerto  Bieo  to 
avoid  taxes?  Wdli  if  they  toewpotate  as  for- 
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the  Island.  Tbe  sooner  we  ssttle  tbto  tosoe— 
bopefU^r  with  guarantees  tbat  986  will  be 
left  alone-the  better  we  win  be. 

Pakaps  the  aaost  taBpartant  Job  immedl- 
atdy  bstee  us  to  to  build  our  esse.  Congres- 
slenal  bearings  can  help.  T»  tbto  end.  I  have 
aAed  thanew  dialrman  of  tbe  lloiisr  Bank- 
taig  Conmttee'S  Oversight  Committee.  Rep. 
Hnbbsrd.  to  bold  hearings  on  the  Islsnd  to 
esptee  the  knpset  on  the  Uand's  economy, 
e^edslly  Its  finsndal  structure. 

Today  to  really  the  start  of  your  efforts. 
Tbe  road  ahead  wID  be  fUIed  with  Treasury 
Oepartaent  potbides.  Its  best  tbst  we  get 
started  with  a  artierent  and  effective  plan- 


Thank  you. 

Maboi  36. 1965. 
On  betaalf  of  tbe  Congressional  i«i«m«««> 
Csneos,  I  would  like  to  exprem  our  opposl- 
tion  to  the  propoaed  rmcal  of  Section  986  of 
the  mtenal  Revenue  Code  which  provides 
dooMstle  eorporatlons  with  credits  agtiiHt 
VS.  taxaa  for  Inoome  earned  In  Puerto  Rioo. 
The  rspeal  of  Section  986  would  severdy 
sCfeet  sn  slready  weakened  Puerto  Rico 


eign  oorpotatiansi  where  wm  tbe  IS  tamion 
oome  fRMB?  Mrther.  etet  other  tax 
schsmss  might  b^  eaapioyBd  by  euireut  986 
flms  to  avoid  lasinlsnrt  taxes  and  e^iat 
does  tbto  msan  f^  federal  rsvenne  generm- 
tlon? 

Pburth.  Wont  A  general  redoetlan  in  oor- 
poratlon  Inoome  taxes  or  a  flat  tax  lower 
the  real  usefttln4ss  of  Seeton  986  st  sny 
rate? 

Fifth.  If  Tnankf  to  to  offer  an  employee 
tax  credit  ss  a  substitute  for  Seetlon  986. 
why  to  It  UBBttedj  to  60%  of  tbe  m,tw,tw,„m, 
wsge  per  employee  rather  than  60%  of  the 
total  oompensatlon  iier  eeaployee?  Hss 
anyone  thought  tt  whether  or  not  tbto  type 
of  labor  intensive  tax  credit  wm  wot*  within 
the  Industries  on  «ie  Islsnd? 

Sixth,  what  wifl  happen  to  tbe  Usnd's 
employment  base^  its  trained  manageasent 
corps  snd  Its  seeolidsry  industriss  Uke  boos- 
ing? [ 

Seventh,  hss  ao^rone  over  at  tha  Treasury 
Department  talked  to  the  folks  st  tbe  State 
Department?  Certainly  any  action  with 
refftrd  to  Puerto  RIoo  by  Wasblngten  will 
be  Interpreted  add  reinterpreted  by  other 
Caribbean  natkmi  Just  what  Und  of  signal 
do  we  want  to  sent? 

I  suppose  I  can  eonttnue  to  ask  questions 
for  hours.  Just  ssjmsny  industriss  snd  cor- 
porations are  dotalg  aa  we  sit  here.  But  let's 
not  lose  site  of  one  key  fast— tbe  *«^»«^«« 
Uf  eUne  of  the  Us^  to  at  stake. 

Tbe  uncertainty  created  by  the  Tteesury 
Department  can  tely  be  surpassed  by  the 
chaoo  created  tai  ^9«3  with  the  passage  of 
that  year's  tax  bOL  TEFRA.  Already,  Oover- 
nor  Hemandes  has  heard  from  corporations 
fearful  of  inerearfng  their  Investments  on 


While  the  Puerto  Rico  economy  has 
shown  a  great  deal  of  Improvement  In  the 
past  four  decades.  It  bss  not  kqit  psee  with 
tbst  of  the  mslnlsnrt  Per  csptta  income  to 
only  87%  of  tbat  of  tbe  VJB.  while  63%  of 
the  population  to  below  tbe  poverty  line. 
•the  unemployment  rate  hovers  around  30 
to  88%. 

Tet  IRS  Section  936  has  provided  an  eoo- 
nonle  boost  to  tbe  Commonwealth.  Tbe 
manufaeturing  sector  In  Puerto  Rico  ao- 
ooonts  for  almost  60%  of  the  island's  net 
InoaaMi  most  of  e^iicb  to  provided  by  936 
enmpanleB  as  well  as  simost  aD  of  Puerto 
Rico's  export  taioome.  Tbe  U3.  oompanlea 
have  direetly  provided  over  100.000  Joba  and 
Indtreetly  hundreds  of  thousands  more  in 
other  ssetots  of  tbe  economy.  VOthout  the 
Seetlon  986  Incentives,  it  to  simost  oertsin 
that  UJB.  manufacturing  companiea  tai 
Puerto  RIoo  wfD  relocate,  not  In  the  U.S.. 
but  In  eountries  in  tbe  Csribbean.  Latin 
America  and  Asia  with  more  favorable  labor 
and  tax  dtaaates.  U..  those  countries  wbkH 
do  not  have  mhiimmn  wsge.  envinmmentsl, 
safety  and  sodsl  security  laws  snd  prori- 
stans.  Any  revenue  increase  anticipated  by 
tbe  Treasury  Ospsrtment  wHl  be  more  than 
ottet  by  tbe  lorn  of  Jobs  snd  taicome  snd 
tbe  resultant  increased  dependence  on 
p«Mlc  Bwistsnci  programs  if  the  rq>eal  to 

The  repeal  of  Seetton  986  wlU  deal  a 
severe  snd  potsntislly  crlppUng  blow  to  the 
eoonomle  devdopment  of  the  tolsnd.  a 
denwcntle  stronghold  tai  the  Caribbean.  We 
urge  you  to  retain  Seetlon  986.  The  Puerto 
Rlean  eoonomy  snd  tbe  weU  betaig  of  3.5 
mlllian  XJA  dtissns  depends  on  it 
Sincerely. 

Bnx  RicRasssrai,  CTkalrnieii. 
OmgrBMionoI  Httpanic  CaueuM.9 


"WATSON.  CAN  YOU  STILL  HEAR 
MB?" 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 


orvnunau 
or  rat  hop8b  op 


'ATTVIS 

Wednesday.  April  3, 1985 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  sutamlt  to  the  RacoBo  the  fol- 
lowing study  entitled  "Watson,  can 
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you  stm  hear  me?"  oomideted  by  35 
distributive  education  studentk  ftam 
Mount  Yemm  Hi^  School  in  Alexan- 
dria, VA.: 

In  oooperstion  with  ATAT.  MCI  and 
Sprint  representatlvas  tmn  each  Joined 
Mount  Vernon  OBCA  studenU  to  form  an 
Advisory  OoBUBtttee.  Tbe  Mount  Vernon 
DBCA  StudenU  decided  to  explore  tbe  ef- 
fects of  tbe  Ben  System  Divestiture 
through  a  nationwide  telephone  survey. 
THe  purpose  at  the  survey  was  (1)  To  deter- 
mine by  phone  survey  the  true  feelings  of 
long  distance  phone  rustonieii  ""w— "«Tg 
the  break  up  of  Bell  Systems  by  tbe  United 
Statea  Department  of  Justice.  (3)  To  taiform 
tbe  puUlc  snd  long  distsnoe  phone  compa- 
ny exeeutlveB  of  tbe  faiflomce  of  the  break 
up  on  CTistflmer  patmntsation  of  long  dis- 
tance phone  cnmpantoa.  (8)  To  taiereaae 
Marketing  Researdi  oompetcncieB  through 
DBCA  member  partlclpatton.  and  (4)  To 
present  the  three  long  dtotsnce  companies 
ssslsttaig  us  (ATAiT.  Md.  snd  Sprtait)  with 
soeurate  survey  results  and  Infoimatloo 
benefldsl  to  tbe  Maikettaw  Researdieri. 

On  Monday.  January  28.  1965.  from  7:00 
unta  9:00  p  jn.  the  35  students  from  Mount 
Vernon  mgh  School  made  approximately 
1.000  vbaat  calto  tram  the  Reston  AT*T 
Building.  The  csUs  were  msde  In  equsl 
aoeem  tai  the  following  dtiec  A'fM'Wi.  AI^ 
MobUe.  AL;  Llttte  Rock.  AR;  Alsmeda.  CA: 
Oakland.  CA;  SaUnaa.  CA;  Denver.  CO; 
Washhigton.  DC  Wilmington  DC;  Oataies- 
vffle.  ru  Jseksonvflle.  FL;  Atlsnta.  OA;  Chi- 
cago. IL:  Indianapolis.  IN:  Wichita.  KB: 
Monroe.  LA:  Holyoke.  MA;  Natlck.  MA;  Bal- 
timore. MD:  OdumMa.  MD:  Detroit  MI: 
Mtaineapelto.  MN:  Clifton.  NJ:  w^**— .■%. 
NJ:  Carson  City.  NV:  Las  Vegaa.  HV:  Buffa- 
lo. NT:  New  Y»k.  NY:  Dayton.  OH;  Cleve- 
land. OH:  Odumbua.  OH:  Portland.  OR; 
Phfladdphia.  PA;  Provldenoe.  RI:  Memphto. 
TN;  Houston.  TX  Salt  Lake  City.  UT;  Seat- 
tle. WA;  Appleton.  WI;  Eau  Clatae.  WI: 
Madison.  WI:  Milwaukee.  WI;  and  Charlea- 
tan.WV. 

There  wtn  300  surveys  oompleted.  We 
sdwd  for  tbe  persons  paying  the  phone  bUto 
and  of  the  300  Mllpayeri.  40%  of  them  were 
male  and  60%  of  them  were  female.  There 
was  a  surprising  split  of  50-50  between  the 
under  35  years  age  braaket  and  tbe  over  35 
years  age  bracket 

Of  tbe  taKUvlduato  under  35  years  old.  56% 
agreed  with  the  United  States  Dqisrtment 
of  Justice  on  their  decision  to  break  up  the 
Bdl  System,  leering  44%  to  disagree.  Of 
those  posons  over  35  yean  old.  48%  agreed 
with  the  deddon  and  53%  dtosgreed. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  people  surveyed 
make  at  least  five  long  dlstanoe  phone  caUs 
per  month.  On  an  average.  38%  of  these 
people  vend  $10-130  per  month  on  long  dto- 
tsnce phone  bills.  24%  spend  $51  snd  over. 
19%  spend  $21-430. 10%  spend  $41-$50.  and 
9%  spend  $31-640  on  thdr  monthly  long  dis- 
tance Mils. 

Over  one  half  of  the  people  surveyed  are 
spoidlng  the  aame  amount  of  money  on 
monthly  long  distsnoe  pbmie  biUs  ss  they 
did  befOTC  tbe  break  up.  One  third  of  the 
people  are  mending  more  and  about  one 
fifth  of  the  people  are  not  spending  as 
much. 

Directly  related  to  the  amount  of  money 
ment  on  long  dlstanoe  to  the  number  of  long 
distance  phone  calto  made.  An  85%  majority 
are  making  the  aame  number  of  long  dis- 
tance calls.  wbOe  only  15%  are  dther 
making  more  or  leas  phone  calto  than  before 
the  break  up. 
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SliiM  Juuiary  1. 1M4.  the  bnak  up  of  the 
BaO  aMUm.  a%  of  ttooM  petaoiiB  aunrejwl 
tevc  nnaiBMl  with  AT«T  for  looc  dirtwiw 
wrrtoe.  1««  cfaoao  to  airttch  to  MCI  for  lone 
,  4«  diooe  Sprtnt  and  *%  ehoae  >n- 


IB  nttiw  th«  taw  dMuoe  ooaiponiM.  the 
ovonD  BMOt  occepteMe  tnit  li  the  qinUty 
of  the  odl  with  H%  nmonUm  that  the 
quaUtj  of  thHr  taw  diataiioe  phone  calls  ia 
aeecptable.  Oontaw  in  aeeond  ii  the  cuatom- 
er  aervtn  with  M»  agraelBc  that  it  ia  ae- 
eepUble.  Next  in  aeeeptaMllty  ii  the  Mlllnc 
with  74%  agiecBwnt  and  laatly  ia  price  with 
M%  agreeinc  on  ita  aeeepUMUty. 

The  overall  moat  unacceptable  trait  ia  the 
price  of  tax  diatanee  phone  ealla  with  U% 
of  the  people  acreeinc  on  iU  unaoeeptabil- 
tty.  NOzt  eoHMa  the  billlnc  ajratem  with  M% 
acreement.  U%  acreed  on  the  cuatoeaer 
aervlce-a  unaeeeptaMUty  and  only  •%  agreed 
on  the  unaeeeptabiUty  of  the  quamjr  of  the 

ealL 
The  indtridual  oonpany  breakdown  on  ac- 

cept^Oity/unacceptaMUty  are  aa  followa: 


TO  EXTEND  THE  IfEDICARE 
PROBKECriVE  PAYMENT  8T8- 
TEirS  TRANSITION 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


orcauKMnu 


'Anns 


WednMdttv.  AprU  3,  IMS 
•  Mr.  MATSUL  Mr.  Eftpenker.  I  am 
pleMed  to  tntrodiiee  today  leglalatlon 
which  win  improve  the  Medtaure  pro- 
qwettve  pavment  lyiteni  [FPS]. 

As  my  coDe— uei  aie  imdoubtedly 
aware,  we  are  halfway  throuch  the 
■eheduled  S-year  transition  from  pay- 
ments reflectbog  hospital-specific  dr- 
eidbstances  to  rates  based  almost  en- 
tirely on  a  national  avoage.  However, 
as  we  progress  through  this  transition 
period.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  present  PP8  Is  seri- 
ously flawed.  Homltals'  cosU  vary  sig- 
nlflcantly  because  of  many  factors  In- 
eluding  the  severity  of  Illness  of  pa- 
tients In  the  same  diagnostic  category, 
the  unique  situation  of  hospitals  treat- 
ing a  disproportionate  share  of  Medi- 
care or  low-Income  patients,  the 
extent  otmedlcal  education  programs, 
regional  variations  In  the  cost  of  goods 
and  services  which  hospitals  must  pur- 
chase on  their  local  economies,  and  a 
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hospital's  labor  costs.  These  factors 
are.  In  some  instanff.  compljBtely  ig- 
nored under  the  current  ^B  or  ad- 
Justed  for  In  ways  that  are  Imprecise 
and  Inappropriate. 

The  currently  designed  payment 
system  with  these  major  problem 
areas  will  arbitrarily  distort  the  dlstri- 
butkm  of  availaUe  Medicare  funds— 
rssrntislly  taking  dollan  from 
"losing"  hospitals  and  giving  them  to 
other  hospitals  with  little.  If  any. 
reason  other  than  their  geographic  lo- 
cation. In  fact.  It  has  been  projected 
that  if.  as  proposed  by  the  admlnstra- 
tlon.  Medicare's  payment  rates  are 
freaen  and  the  allowance  for  the  cost 
of  Indirect  medical  education  is  halved 
during  fiscal  year  1086,  hospitals  will 
lose  over  $2.7  bOllon  In  payments  tar 
treating  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Continuation  of  the  transition  to 
payment  rates  based  on  the  national 
averages  In  ll^t  of  these  flaws  and 
distortions  wHl  deeply  and  unfairly  pe- 
n^iiM  and  In  some  cases,  threaten  the 
financial  vlabUlty  of  many  of  our  com- 
munity hosiritals.  Therefore.  I  am  in- 
troducing leglsl«tkm  tod«y  to  inter- 
rupt the  transiticm  to  national  pay- 
ment rates  in  order  to  provide  all  of 
us— the  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  the  hospital  oommunlty-nnore 
time  to  evalute  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
spectlTe  paymmt  system.  My  bill 
would  simply  pause  the  transition  to 
national  pajrment  rates  by  extending 
the  second  phase,  which  is  comprised 
of  BO  percent  hoqidtal  specific  and  SO 
percent  Federal— a  blend  of  75  percent 
regional  average  and  35  percent  na- 
tional average— fcv  at  least  13  months 
or  for  as  kmg  as  the  Medicare  impa- 
tient rates  are  froaen.  I  believe  that 
only  within  this  period  of  stability  and 
payment  predJctabQIty  wtU  Congress 
and  the  administration  be  allowed  to 
thorou^aly  evaluate  problem  areas 
and  take  corrective  action. 

I  wish  to  make  It  absolutely  dear 
that  this  bOl  does  not  represent  any 
fiywnf  in  my  commitment  to  the  new 
prospective  payment  system.  Indeed,  it 
is  precisely  because  of  my  commitment 
to  making  the  sjrstem  work,  and  worit 
properly,  that  I  want  to  take  the  time 
to  study  It  carefully  and  to  take  any 
corrective  aetioo  neosssary  to  iMure 
ourselves  that  It  is  achieving  our 
stated  objectives.  This  pause  in  the 
transition  period  will  have  no  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  the  amount  of  total 
impatient  payments  nor  will  It  ad- 
versely affect  Congress'  efforts  to 
reduce  the  budget  defldt  Rather,  this 
cautionary  approach  wiU  provide  for  a 
fair  evaluation  and  will  help  ensure  an 
equitable  pnMpective  payment 
system— which  I  believe  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues desire 

Mr.  9»eaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  this  effort  and  reaffirm  our 
goal  of  moving  steadily  toward  fuU  Im- 
plementation of  a  fair  and  equitable 
prospective  payment  system.* 
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ED  KlNCRNBy  AND  VILLANOVA- 
AN  INSPIKATION  TO  DS  ALL 

HON.  MARK)  BUGQ 


n  THB  Bousi  or  I 

Wedne$da%  AprU  3, 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Vlllan- 
ova  University  for  their  outstanding 
and.  indeed,  inspiring  perfonnanoe 
Monday  night  in  winning  oollege  bas- 
ketball's national  championship.  Not 
since  the  Olympics,  has  a  sporting 
event  had  such  a  positive  Influence  on 
an  entire  Natioo. 

Monday  nl^t's  game  was  truly  a 
class  affair,  with  two  great  teams 
going  head  to  head  and  VUlanova 
proving  that  no  matter  what  the  odds, 
hard  woi^  and  a  belief  In  yourself  can 
make  the  difference— for  us  aU. 

Each  of  the  Villanova  WlldeaU  per- 
f MBied  magnificently,  but  as  one  who 
eomes  from  the  Bronx,  one  name 
stands  above  all  others— Ed  Plnekney. 
He  grew  up  on  White  Plains  Road  In 
the  South  Bronx,  and  not  only  was 
this  6-0  center  VUlanova's  most  valua- 
ble player  In  the  tournament  he  also 
epitomised  VUlanova's  strugiae  to  the 
championship. 

When  he  entered  Villanova  4  years 
ago.  after  leading  Adlai  Stevenson 
TUgti  School  in  the  Bronx  to  the  dty 
Kyfc«»t«aii  diampiooshlp,  he  was  im- 
mediately overshadowed  by  two  other 
newcomers  to  the  Big  Awt  Confer- 
ence—Patrick  Ewlng  of  Oaurgetown. 
and  Chris  Mullln  of  St  John's.  But, 
while  he  may  have  lacked  the  public 
attention  during  his  4  years  at  Villan- 
ova, he  did  not  lai±  talent  and  his 
adiievements  reflected  that  fact 

Cootider,  ftHT  wTff*"p^.  that  during 
his  career,  Villanova  has  won  01  out  of 
130  games;  they  have  gone  to  four 
NCAA  toumameots,  maUng  It  to  the 
regional  finals  three  times:  and  they 
have  won  two  regular-Mason  ng  Bast 
tities.  Add  to  all  of  this  the  national 
«.ti«mpi/»««hip  snd  his  NCAA  Tourna- 
ment MVP  Award,  and— In  a  dassfa: 
understatement— we  could  say  that  Ed 
Plndmey  has  done  his  Bronx  commu- 
nity proud. 

At  6  feet,  0  Inches  tall.  Ed  Plnekney 
Is  far  from  the  tallest  collegiate  center 
to  play  the  game,  but  none  works 
harder  and  ntme  enjoys  it  vaart. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  Ed  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  a  stomach  virus 
throughout  the  Pinal  FOur  tourna- 
ment and.  yet,  was  still  able  to  turn  in 
the  MVP  performance  says  as  much  as 
anything  else  about  this  courageous 
Mv^  talented  young  man  from  the 
Bronx.  And.  after  all.  doesn't  this  tell 
they  story,  too,  of  VUlanova's  own 
struggle  against  overwhelming  odds  to 
reach  the  top.  During  the  postgame 
interviews.  VUlanova  players  and 
coaches  gave  much  of  the  credit  to 
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hard  work.  We  ^uld  aU  stand  to  gain 
from  such  a  sttiple  winning  philoso- 
phy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  experU  teU  us  that 
Ed  Plnekney  wjU  be  moving  on  to  a 
promising  pntfesslonal  haskfthall 
career.  It  Is  lUgely  that  some  of  his 
teammates  may  |oin  him  and  I  want  to 
wish  them  aU  tta^  very  best.  But.  above 
aU  else,  I  wantlto  congratulate  them 
and  their  talenttod  and  likeable  ooadi, 
Rollle  Masslmlnb,  tor  a  championship 
won  the  old  fashioned  way— they 
earned  it.0 
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•  Mr.  STARK.  I  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  am 
today  reintrodudng  legislation  to  limit 
the  amount  of  I  money  that  Federal 
agendes  can  tvifoA  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  This  Is  nearly  klentieal  to 
legislation  (HJl.14687)  I  taitroduced  on 
January  30,  1^4.  and  whidi  Is  de- 
scribed In  detail  tin  the  OoMUssioaAL 
Raooas  of  that  fiOe,  page  E168  (daUy 

ed.). 

My  bill  woul^  allow  agendes  to 
mend  not  mora  than  30  percent  of 
their  appropriate  budget  In  the  last  3 
months  of  the  facal  jrear,  ttaeteby  re- 
ducing some  of  uie  wastefU  expendi- 
tures that  occur  fn  September  as  agen- 
untoad  exeesB  funds 
clock  runs  out  on 
affects  fiscal  years 
1088.  If  successful,  it 
It 

Mr.  Speaker,  oti  the  last  day  of  fiscal 
year  1063,  I  wai  surprised  to  receive 
six  grant  annouhoonaits  worth  $83.5 
mlllkm  for  my  Ninth  Congressional 
District  While  I  am  sure  that  those 
were  aU  wise  and  good  decisions,  I  was 
a  UtUe  worried  that  that  levd  of  activ- 
ity, multiplied  by  435  oongresskmal 
districts  would  ptoduce  some  mistakes 
I  did  some  reseych  on  the  situation, 
and  I  must  say  E  was  shocked  at  the 
scope  of  this  la*t-mlnute  grantaman- 
shlp. 

The  General  I  Accounting  Office 
report  of  July  la  1080,  entitled.  "Oov- 
emment  Agendles  Need  Effective 
Planning  To  Cut1>  Unnecessary  Tear- 
End  SpendlnT'  <letafled  the  levd  of  so- 
caUed  September  surges  In  spending 
for  selected  agerM^  in  1978  and  1070. 
They  found  that  in  September  10T8. 
HUD  spent  056  bercent  of  their  aver- 
age monthly  oullay  for  that  year— 0% 
times  their  normal  monthly  expendi- 
tures for  the  fini  11  months.  Hie  EPA 
shelled  out  436  t>eroeht  of  their  aver- 
age monthly  s^mding  In  the  final 
fiscal  month  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  had  [a  September  surge  of 
314  percent  In  1070,  the  three  leading 
September  suig^n  were  the  EPA  at 
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536  percent  the  Department  of  State 
at  510  percent  and  HUD  at  317  per- 
cent 

The  yearend  spending  frensy  leads 
to  many  forms  of  waste  as  planners 
hustle  to  get  their  contracts  in  on 
time.  There  are  shortcuts  taken  In  the 
regulatory  process,  inadequate  negoti- 
ation of  cost  and  quality  levels  and  a 
rash  of  noncompetitive  contract 
awards.  AU  this  haste  opens  the  Oov- 
emment  to  fantastic  overcharging.  In- 
tentional, or  not  by  the  private  sector, 
needlesriy  wasting  revenue  and  over- 
burdening the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  ft>eaker,  the  legislation  is  not  a 
new  idea,  lliere  have  been  other,  simi- 
lar. bUls  In  the  past  but  they  have  aU 
quttly  died  from  legislative  inertia.  I 
bdieve,  though,  that  there  has  never 
been  a  more  pressing  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  to  reduce  waste  and  mis- 
management In  the  Government  My 
bOl  Is  obviously  not  a  mir^jfi  cure 
that  wffll  evaporate  the  defidt  over- 
night but  it  is  not  snake  oU  either.  It 
is  a  step  toward  improving  the  aUoca- 
tion  of  Federal  funds,  toward  lighten- 
ing the  tax  burden  on  our  dtlsens  and 
toward  reducing  the  enourmous  pres- 
sure placed  <m  our  economy  by  the 
evw-lncreasing  Federal  debt  I  urge  aU 
my  colleagues  Interested  in  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  support  this  bUl's  pas- 
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•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  injustice— an 
InJustiQe  thft  denies  the  existence  of 
human  morality  and  the  Ideal  of  Jus- 
tice. We.  As  a  legislative  body  and  as 
rfprapfiritativM  of  this  great  democrat- 
ic nflUon.  pride  ourselves  on  our  Con- 
stitution, a  binding  and  lawful  docu- 
ment that  embodies  both  the  practice 
of  human  moraUty  and  the  practice  of 
ethical  Justice. 

According  to  one  renowned  English 
philosopher,  John  Locke,  human  laws 
are  measures  in  remect  of  men  whose 
actions  they  must  direct  They  stand 
as  a  testimony  to  the  sodety  and  to 
the  civilisation  which  enacts  than. 
Fw  these  reasons,  we,  as  a  body  of  wit- 
nesses must  direct  our  efforts  to  the 
rectification  of  aU  injustice  for  which 
we  wlU  be  historically  accountable. 

It  Is  aU  too  easy  in  this  postwar 
period  to  overlook  the  heinous  acts 
and  crimes  against  humanity  commit- 
ted by  Dr.  Josef  Mengele,  the  most  sa- 
distic and  notorious  Nasi  war  criminal 
stiU  at  large.  During  World  War  n. 
the  Nasis  modlessly  executed  more 
than  10  million  innocent  people.  This 
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of  human  life  must 
be  oonsklered  one  of  the  most  grievous 
chapters  in  the  history  of  m»niciwui 
The  Holocaust  was  a  tragedy  that  af- 
fected not  (Hily  the  Jewish  pe<vle.  but 
aU  of  humanity.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress ocmcemed  about  the  horrors  of 
the  Holocaust  I  am  distiubed  by 
recent  reports  that  Dr.  Josef  Mengele, 
the  SS  physician  better  known  as  the 
"Angel  of  Death"  of  the  Auschwits 
concentration  camp,  has  been  living  in 
freedom  for  the  past  40  years. 

To  the  3.5  millkm  or  more  who  per- 
ished at  the  Ausehwltc  death  camp. 
Mengele  personified  the  Insane,  sys- 
tematic brutality  of  Hitler's  Third 
RddL  In  an  effort  to  create  Hitler's 
"master  Aryan  race."  Mengele  sent 
minions  to  the  gas  chambers  mmj 
killed  thonsands  more  in  mad  genetic 
e^erlments.  As  prisoners  arrived  by 
ran  at  Auschwlts,  Mengele.  attired  in  a 
dress  SS  uniform,  was  the  first  person 
they  saw.  Podtifming  himsdf  between 
the  rows  of  incoming  inlsaners,  Men- 
gele determined  with  a  flick  of  the 
wrist  who  would  die  outrigSit  In  the 
gas  chambers  and  who  would  be 
"mared"  to  die  a  slow  death  of  tor- 
ment and  mutilation  In  his  laboratory. 
Most  of  the  prisonns  would  survive 
for  only  a  few  more  we^s.  He  would 
use  the  ones  he  "spared"  as  human 
guinea  pigs  in  ghoulish  experiments. 

Dr.  Mengele  Is  notorious  fen-  his  ex- 
periments aa  Jewish  women  and  chU- 
dren,  eqMdally  twins  and  young  chU- 
dren.  If  one  of  the  twins  died  dining 
the  experiment  the  other  would  then 
be  killed  since  Mengele  would  have  no 
further  use  for  the  child.  Many  of 
tiioae  who  survived  his  genetic  experi- 
ments were  maimed  for  life.  He  tried 
to  change  the  eye  color  of  children 
from  brown  to  blue  by  painfully  in- 
jecting them  with  chemical  dye.  He 
tossed  live  babies  Into  ovens  and  wired 
victims  with  electrodes  to  test  thdr 
threshold  for  electric  shock.  If  his  vic- 
tims fainted  during  the  experiments, 
they  would  be  eliminated.  He  once 
promised  a  q>edal  mUk  porridge  to  ex- 
pectant mothers  who  were  gassed  oooe 
they  had  been  gathered  together.  He 
was  known  to  have  sent  700  Gypdes  to 
the  gas  chambers  simply  because  of  a 
report  that  their  barradcs  was  infected 
by  lice.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
camp's  other  inmates  were  sentenced 
to  death  at  his  discreld<m. 

Many  of  the  sunrivoiB  of  Mengele's 
atrodties  are  Uving  today  with  thdr 
memories  of  heU  and  horror.  We.  as 
the  legislators  and  delegates  of  a 
nation  founded  upon  morality  and  Jus- 
tice, owe  it  to  the  victims  of  the  .Holo- 
caust to  Investigate  the  wherealMMits 
and  activities  of  Dr.  Josef  Mengele, 
with  the  Intoit  to  apprehend  him.  We 
do  not  seek  vengeance;  we  seek  Justice. 

Several  times  over  the  years,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  capture 
him.   As   the  Soviet  armies   neared 
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AuKbwlts  tn  late  1944.  Ifengele  dinp- 
pearad.  Hta  erten  were  pranlnently 
mentioned  at  the  mteraatlooal  Mili- 
tary Trlbmial  in  Nuremberc.  Ifean- 
wlifle.  llcocele  waa  llvin«  under  his 
own  name  in  the  Bavarian  town  of 
Ounaberg.  where  hla  family  owned  the 
town's  only  industry,  a  faim-equip- 
ment  idant  In  1M9,  West  German 
letal  authorities  were  informed  of 
Ifengele's  whereabouts.  He  eluded 
thin^  urine  the  secret  escape  routes 
established  by  ODBBA  (an  aeronym 
In  Oerman  for  the  Organisation  of 
Former  Members  of  the  88). 

The  search  for  Mengele  has  been 
hampered  in  the  past  by  a  lack  of  oo- 
operatkm  between  U.S.  acendcs  and 
f orrign  govenunents  In  their  efforts  to 
apprehend  him.  There  is  evidence  that 
he  was  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  during  the  l»44rs.  only  to  be  set 
free.  Althou^  Paraguayan  authorities 
deny  it,  a  declassified  repmt  of  the 
Central  InteDlgenoe  Agency  indicates 
that  Mffngf'*  may  recently  have  been 
living  in  Paraguay  under  the  protec- 
tkm  of  its  President.  Alfredo 
8traessner.  and  participating  in  illegal 
drug  trafficking. 

For  this  reason,  on  March  7.  IMS.  I 
Introduced  Bouse  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 82.  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
find  Mf«g»**>  and  ensure  that  he  is 
brought  to  Justice. 

On  February  «.  1985.  the  UA  Attor- 
ney General  announced  the  oon- 
mencement  of  a  full  investigation  Into 
Mengele  and  his  activities  that  wm  be 
im»ecuted  by  the  Office  of  Special  In- 
vest^vtlons  of  the  Deportment  of  Jus- 
tice. My  resolution  puts  the  Congress 
on  reoord  for  supporting  such  an  in- 
vestigation. The  reeohitlon  has  gained 
the  support  of  81  of  our  colleagues. 

The  United  States,  as  a  def  aider  of 
human  rights  snd  Justice  for  people 
throughout  the  world,  is  morally  obli- 
gated to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  and  to 
ensure  that  a  similar  tragedy  never 
occurs.  It  is  vital  that  we  mmnumlrate 
to  the  international  community  our 
Intent  to  iHtag  to  Justice  those  respcm- 
slble  for  the  Holocaust  and  encourage 
other  governments  to  Join  us  in  this 
effort. 

My  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
calls  tt»  the  establishment  of  an  tnter- 
natkmal  task  force,  that  wiU  include 
the  Governments  of  Israel  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Gennany.  to  sup- 
pl«nent  the  efforts  of  our  Office  of 
Special  Investigations  [OSIl.  This 
would  enable  a  concentrated  effort  to 
find  Mengele  and  bring  him  to  Justice. 
It  directs  our  Government  to  f  <Mrmally 
request  that  the  Governments  of 
Paraguay.  BraaO.  Argentina.  Uruguay, 
and  Bolivia  Join  in  our  investigation 
and  share  their  archives  in  the  inter- 
est of  Justice  and  human  rights.  The 
cooperation  of  these  nations  Is  vital  to 
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thto  effort.  Furthermore,  this  resolu- 
tion requests  that  all  the  appropriate 
U.S.  agencies  cotverate  fidly  with 
each  othtt  and  share  their  files. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  8S 
praises  the  investigation  recently 
launched  by  the  06I  and  requests 
progress  reports  to  the  Congress  by 
08I  through  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

In  the  interest  of  Justice  and  human 
rights,  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
into  this  investigation  with  renewed 
f ervw.  We  owe  it  to  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  and  to  those  who  still 
endure  its  horrors.  By  prosecuting 
Joaef  Mengele  and  by  rectifying  this 
inJiMtlse.  we  can  hope  to  ensure  that 
such  a  calamity  will  never  again  be  re- 
peated in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Only  when  we  begin  to  study,  to  ana- 
lyse, to  question  and  to  remember,  can 
we  honestly  say.  "Never  Again!"* 


NATIONAL  VETERANS  SERVICE 
OFFICE  PROGRAM 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

orcAUFOunA 
ni  THS  HO0SB  or  BaPBBB 

Wedne$dav,  AprU  X  1»S5 
•  Mr.  PANFFTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  to  assist 
our  Nation's  veterans  in  obtaining 
their  rightful  benefits.  My  biU  would 
^BJ^Hfh  a  grant  program  to  assist 
State  governments  tn  providing  veter- 
ans with  advice  and  assistance  con- 
cerning State  and  Federal  veterans 
programs  and  beneflts. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know  only 
too  well,  congressional  offices  shoulder 
an  awesome  remonslbillty  in  smriittng 
constituents  in  their  day-to-day  deal- 
ings with  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  We  are  aU  too  f amOlar 
with  lost  sodal  security  checks  and 
relatives  setidng  entranee  visas.  The 
same  applies  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents applying  for  benefits  or  m- 
rolllng  in  programs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Such  constituent  services  have 
become  a  vital  function  of  every  con- 
gressional office  and  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  popular  perception  of  Gov- 
ernment in  generaL  At  the  same  time, 
considerable  expertise  is  required  to 
advise  veterans  on  the  complexities  of 
VA  programs  and  to  offer  counsel  in 
prepulng  or  appealing  daims.  One  is 
left  with  the  impression  that  there  are 
literally  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
veterans  in  every  congressional  district 
who  are  altogether  unaware  of  serv- 
ices and  benefits  they  may  have 
earned,  based  upon  their  military  serv- 
ice. 

In  discussions  with  veterans'  officials 
In  my  home  district,  it  was  stated  time 
and  time  again  that  benefits  are  con- 
tinually denied  because  of  poorly  pre- 
pared claims.  Outreach  efforts  by  the 
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VeteraiM*  Administration  to  alert  vet- 
eraiw  to  regulations  changes  or  new 
programs  are  simply  too  limited  to  sat- 
iirfy  the  present  need.  Fn-  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  agent  orange 
class  action  suit,  lltwally  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans  eligible  to  file  a 
dalm  agataist  the  agent  orange  trust 
fund  were  unaware  of  their  eligibility 
for  possOile  compensation  or  the  filing 
dfiaitlinif  Ux  math  a  claim.  It  should 
also  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  avnage 
age  of  veterans  continues  to  Increase, 
greater  numbers  of  veterans  wfll 
become  eligible  for  nonservice  beneflts 
such  as  the  VA  disability  paurion  pro- 
gram. 

My  home  State  of  Calif  (nnla  is  one 
of  but  a  handful  of  States  to  offer  vet- 
erans, through  a  nework  of  county  vet- 
erans service  offices,  advice  and  assist- 
ance eonconing  vetemans  programs. 
County  offices  around  the  State  are 
open  to  advise  veterans  of  beneflts  for 
which  they  may  be  eligible  and  to 
assist  in  preparing  or  appealing  claims. 
Serving  as  as  advocacy  agency,  county 
veterans  service  offices  offer  hope  to 
veterans  in  approaching  the  formlda* 
ble  bureaucracy  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration which  has  discouraged 
many  legitimate  claims. 

De^ite  recent  reductlcms  in  State 
funds,  the  results  of  California's  pro- 
gram have  been  dramatic:  veterans 
long  disenchanted  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  have  found  new  hope 
in  seeking  medical  care  and  otho-  serv- 
ices they  have  rightly  earned.  More- 
over, county  offices  work  closely  with 
local  veterans  service  organisations  in 
providing  a  broad  range  of  services— 
inflM<iipg  Job  Inf oimatkm  and  counsel- 
ing—outside those  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans' AdmlnlstratlmL 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we 
expand  upon  the  example  of  my  home 
State  and  pool  all  available  resources 
in  counseling  veterans  concerning  the 
myriad  of  ever-changing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations affecting  their  lives. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislatkm  which  would  provide  a  3- 
year  authorisation  for  matching  Fed- 
eral funds  to  assist  States  in  providing 
these  needed  services.  Under  my  plan. 
iin^ti»>itng  funds  would  begin  with  an 
80-ao— Federal-State— ccmtribution  de- 
creasing to  a  50-80  match  after  3 
years.  The  higher  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  the  early  years  would  encour- 
age those  States  presently  laddng  vet- 
erans service  programs  to  initiate  such 
services  while  assisting  the  other 
States  in  strengthening  existing  pro- 
grams. 

To  be  eligible  for  matching  funds 
under  the  program  I  propose.  State 
governments  would  be  required  to 
sutwilt  a  grant  request  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Such  a  request 
would  have  to  Include  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  services  to  be  offered  and 
plans  for  coordinating  efforts  with 
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local  veterans'  service  <nganiaations. 
The  actual  delivery  of  servkxs  to  vet- 
erans under  the  programs  would  be 
managed  at  the; local ievel.  tailored  to 
local  needs  and  tesouroes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tve  as  a  nation  owe  a 
special  debt  of  igratitude  to  the  men 
and  women  whai  served'  in  our  defense. 
The  many  veteilans  programs  wiafttd 
by  Congress  ui^erscore  this  unique 
commitment.  It  lis  time  that  we  act  to 
ensure  that  vetwans  are  receiving  all 
the  benefits  to  iHilch  they  are  entitled 
by  law.  and  which  they  so  Justly  de- 
serve: 42  of  my  dolleagucs  Joined  me  In 
sponsoring  this  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress  and  I  Isrould  like  to  urge  all 
my  colleagues  t4  Join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  timtiy  legislation. 

The  text  of  mi  bill  is  as  follows: 

A  MU  to  unoMl  Utle  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  estsbllah  a  snnt  protmn  to  provide  aa- 
■istanoe  to  Ststfa  in  provfcUnc  vetenoi 
with  advloe  and  tMlifinre  coooenilnc  vet- 
ersna'  benefits. 

Be  it  enacted  by  Me  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rejtretentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Con4iieu  aaaenMed,  That  (a) 
chapter  3  of  UUe  JS.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ttaeteof  the 
followinc  new  McUbn: 
'1247.  AmMmm  t*  NatM  ia 
InfoiMatlaa  ai 


"(a)  The  Adminfctrator  ahaU  wUbllih  a 
prosram  to  provide  ■wtifance  to  State  gov- 
enunenta  in  pravidmc  fundins  for  pracrams 
of  veterans'  wrvlo^t  established  by  a  State 
(or  by  units  of  loeil  Mlf-tovenmieiit  of  the 
State)  for  the  puipoee  of  adrtainc  and  aa- 
sistint  veterans  in  piatten  rttni-mimtwtf  veter- 
ani'  benefits.  i 

"(bXl)  AatUtaaoi  under  this  section  shall 
be  provided  by  grsnU  made  after  sutads- 
sioo  to  the  AdminMrator  of  an  apsMcatkn 
for  such  a  grant  Any  such  application  shall 
describe  the  State'*  e»l5tin»  procram  of  vet- 
erans' services  (or  describe  the  State's  pro- 
posal for  a  procnen  of  veterans'  services) 
for  which  the  graiA  aiisistsnff  is  requested, 
shall  specify  the  aaount  of  snmt  aasistanoe 
requeiied.  and  shall  be  in  such  fonn  and 
c(mtain  such  atlditywal  tnf onoatlan  as  the 
Administrator  mayi  require.  The  tt**— **"» 
shall  alao  include  aiplan  for  coordination  of 
the  State  veteransf  services  *TT*TtiinTit  pro- 
gram with  the  activities  and  programs  of 
local  vetoans*  servBe  osganisattoaB. 

"(3)  The  State  p^  Included  in  the  appU- 
cation  must  show  So  the  satisfaction  of  the 
A«im>wintnitffr —      I 

"(A)  that  the  actaal  delivery  of 
veterans  under  the  program  will 
aged  at  the  local  leVel; 

"(B)  that  local  atthoritles  wiU  detennine 
the  details  of  the  advice  and  asristanoe  to  be 
provided  to  veterahs  under  the  State  pro- 
gram; and 

"(C)  that  local  aUthoriUes  wffl  assume  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  the  administratioo  of 
theprognun. 

"(c)  A  conditioB  of  approval  of  a  grant 
under  this  section  ^lall  be  that— 

"(1)  during  the  ttst  fiscal  year  for  whidi 
funds  are  availably  for  grants  under  this 
section,  the  State  to  which  the  grant  is 
made  shall  match  tbe  grant  by  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourthjof  the  grant; 

"(3)  during  the! second  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  atpUahle  for  granta  under 
this  section,  the  St^  to  which  the  giant  Is 


to 
be  man- 
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made  shall  match  the  grant  by  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  giant:  and 

"(3)  during  the  third  and  subsequent 
fiscal  yean  for  which  funds  are  available  for 
granU  under  this  section,  the  State  to 
whldi  the  grant  is  made  shall  match  the 
grant  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  grant 

"(d)  Hie  Acbainistrator  sludl  prescribe 
regulations  to  be  used  in  evaluating  apidlca- 
tlons  for  grants  under  this  sectioa  and  to  be 
used  in  the  administratim  of  the  progiam 
estabUabed  by  this  section. 

"(e)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
grants  under  this  section  the  sum  of 
$10.0004NW  for  fiscal  year  ISM.  $8,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $6,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  l»8fc". 

(b)  The  taUe  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  addtaig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"347.  Assistanfe  to  States  In  providing  veter- 
ans information  and  assistance 


AFRICAN  HUNGER  AND  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  FUND  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOP- 

MENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwTOBK 
Hf  THB  OOOSC  or  RXPRBSDnAnVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  3. 198S 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  full  support  for 
the  AfMca  famine  relief  bill,  and  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  my  absence 
during  yesterday's  vote  was  because  of 
an  important  narcotics  meeting.  My 
colleague  Bm  Giumah  and  I  met  with 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  con- 
cerning an  effort  to  obtain  a  stronger 
Federal  commitment  of  resources  to 
the  law  enforcement  effort  against 
narcotics  abuse.  Had  I  been  present, 
my  vote  would  have  been  a  strong 
"aye." 


I  ask  my  colleagues  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  a  successful  United  Nations 
famine  relief  agency:  the  Internation- 
al Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
[IFAD]. 

According  to  three  independent 
studies  conducted  by  Canada,  West 
Gennany.  and  USAID.  IFAD  has  been 
a  significant  factor  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  poor  farmers  in  the 
Third  World.  IFAD's  mission  is  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  poor  in 
devdoping  countries.  In  this  way.  it  is 
hoped  that  fanners  will  become  more 
self-sufficient  and  better  able  to  feed 
their  countrymen. 

mif ortunately,  bickering  among  the 
UJf.  monsor  nations  threatens  to 
negate  the  effectiveness  of  IFAD.  The 
cwitrovemy  turns  on  what  percentage 
of  IFAD's  oporating  budget  each  spon- 
sor win  pay.  Such  a  debate  circum- 
scribes the  true  mission  of  IFAD.  and 
endangers  a  singularly  efficient  relief 
agency. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask  that  we  put  aside 
administrative  conflicts,   and   devote 
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our  energies  to  solving  the  terrible  ca- 
tastrophy  afflicting  much  of  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing article  for  inclusion  in  the  Coh- 

GRESSIOITAL  RlOOBO. 

[Flom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  28. 

1B8SI 
SaoncBAimiNi «  Food  Pkooum  That 

WOIKS 

(By  Ann  Crittenden) 

Whsa  money  is  tight  you  liave  to  be 
smarter  and  more  analytical  about  how  you 
spend  it  A  good  test  is  whether  the  dollars 
an  invested  In  the  future:  in  value-croUing 
enterprises  or  in  human  and  material  re- 
sources that  will  contribute  to  greater  pro- 
ductivity down  the  road.  Tet  that  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  investment  that  is  being  sacri- 
ficed by  budget-cutters  all  over  the  worid.  as 
the  sad  story  of  a  Uttle-known  United  Na- 
tioos  agency  illustrates.' 

It  is  genoally  agreed  that  the  only  long- 
tenn  solution  to  the  penristcnt  problem  of 
hunger  in  the  worid  is  liwiisslin  the  pro- 
ductivity and  Incomes  of  .those  whose  lives 
are  most  directly  involved— the  smaD  farm- 
ers and  the  landless  poor  of  the  developing 
worid. 

Since  these  luckless  tiinn««f  iMually  have 
been  bypassed  by  the  fuTahllshed  aid  agen- 
cies, partieipanta  at  the  UJf.  Wortd  Food 
Conference  back  in  1974  recommended  that 
a  new  fund  be  set  up.  At  the  — rr*^ftm  of 
the  OrganisBtion  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries,  aiiich  was  fedJng  flush  at  the 
time,  and  with  strong  leadenhip  l>y  the 
VA.  the  Intematioaal  Vaad  tar  Agricultur- 
al Development  was  fstabllshed  in  1977. 

IFAD  has  been  opfrating  now  for  seven 
years,  and  three  separate  evaluations  in 
1984.  by  Canada  and  West  Germany  and  by 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inteniatiaaal  Develop- 
ment amduded  that  the  agency  is  doing 
the  Job.  The  recently  released  AID  report 
states  that  "IFAD  is  making  an  important 
contribution  to  improving  the  eooaoaile  oon- 
ditions  of  the  rural  poor  in  developing  ooun- 
tilea." 

Among  its  most  notalde  innovatiana,  the 
agency  has  enabled  low-income  groups  In 
several  eountries  to  obtain  credit  for  the 
first  time.  In  Banglartfsh.  IFAD  has  provid- 
ed the  Oameen  Bank  with  money  for  non- 
collateral  loans  to  the  landless  rural  poor. 
The  borrowers  fonn  small  groups  that  Joint- 
ly guarantee  the  loans,  and  the  bank's  re- 
covoy  rate  is  99%.  compared  with  a  nation- 
al aversge  of  50%  to  80%.  The  incomes  of 
boiTowen,  who  may  use  their  $10  or  $20 
loans  to  buy  livestock  or  start  a  food-proc- 
essing enterprise,  have  Increased  at  a  rate  10 
times  the  national  aversge. 

SimHarty,  in  Pakistan  an  IFAD  project  en- 
couraged the  national  agricultural  bank  to 
lend  to  smaller  fanners,  by  lowering  collat- 
eral requirements  and  instituting  "mobile 
credit  officers"  iriio  get  out  to  the  villages 
on  motorcycles  and  bicycles  to  whip  up  new 
business.  Loans  to  small  faimen  are  now 
70%  of  the  bank's  business,  up  from  40%  at 
one  time,  and  a  recent  sample  of  txnrowers' 
incomes  showed  twioe  the  rate  of  increue  as 
a  sample  of  noBbonoacn. 

In  hurricane-ravaged  Dominica,  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  supply  of  pork,  poultry  and 
vegetables  has  increased  as  a  result  of  IFAD 
activities,  according  to  AID.  Yields  from  the 
senmd  rice  crop  produced  In  a  Qambla 
project  are  fsHmat.ed  at  seven  metric  tons 
per  hectare,  compared  with  yields  of  one 
meteic  ton  per  hectare  prior  to  the  project 
(A  metric  ton  equals  2.204.82  pounds;  a  hec- 
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tart  it  a.«T 
found    thU 


)  In  tuia.  ttw  AID  tcun 
pradnetkn  in- 
to oeeor  in  atoriy  all"  of 
tte  1*  projoeta 

IPAiyt  own  iHlBitti  it  that  by  the  ttae 
of  tiMtr  I  laniinflmi  IFAD  pntiaca  wID 
ptoduM  »  nflUoB  tooa  of  vlitat  oqnlvalcnt 
aanuaUy.  iiMitiHIiil  ttiniif  umi  tilth  of 
tba  total  food  inport  ahottCaB  of  dovttopinc 
eountrlaa.  Tlw  iaatlUitiwi  fisnraa  tlwt  the 
Uvea  of  U  atOUon  fainlllta  iiavt  bean  Im- 
proved m  a  raaott  of  Ha  activltlea. 

Tbaae  mutta  Imm  bean  adile««l»  with 
only  IM  "eaotatataoaiy  loaaa~  (nany  vtaiu- 
aOy  Branta)  vataad  atlaaa  than  $3  bOlloa. 
Tbe  IFAO  ataff .  muniint  oa^  M  prafea- 

80  Car  la  that  7*«  of  IFAD  loani  art  oo-fl- 
naneed  by  other  domia,  and  aaany  of  lU 
praiaeU  are  InMatad  by  othart.  aiieh  at  tbe 
Worid  Bank  and  the  Intar-Aaaattean  Derel- 
opownt  Bank.  IFAXra  poUdta  alto  hew 
doaely  to  thoae  of  aneh  dontn  aa  AID.  in 
that  they  trvpirr**T  one  latiplant  eoon- 
triaa  to  adopt  mare  fiwa  inailut  acrieultaral 
poUdaa^  aneh  aa  T*^-«-*"f  attlfldal  prle- 
Inc  and  frtW***—  that  atitle  food  prodiae- 
tlon.  A  ntv  loan  to  the  agilealtaial  credit 

the  aaoney  will  ao  to  agilealtiaal  eoapera- 
tivaa  and  to  hiiMililiialt  (the  latter  fOr  the 
fliat  thne  hi  the  bankt  hittory)  and  not  to 
proAietMty  it  tower. 
Ito  praaiaa.  IFAD  la  fadnc-at 
halvhw  of  the  real  laaeuicee  origi- 
nally aaallaMe  to  Ik. 

IFAD  kMaUy  «aa  eapttaUatd  at  about  $1 
bOUfln  for  thrae  yeart.  iiaiaitllin  of  $STO 
mimaB  tna  the  OBCD  eontrlta  and  $4as 
bOHob  txom  OPBC-«  •fl-tD4S  ntla  A  flrtt 
laubinhlimiaif  for  IMl-O.  raited  an  add»> 
ttonal  llJrr  MDIan.  with  the  OnanltatlaD 
far  Beonoarit  Ceopatatlea  and  Dtwjlopwiant 
pfOfldtaw  St%  and  OPBC  4M  of  the  totaL 

For  thepMi  1%  ytara.  nfotttHwit  on  a 

locked.  Hie  oU  prodoeen  have  intiatad  that 
their  eootrlbutlaii  to  IFAD  bad  to  be  re- 
dueed  In  Ught  of  tbe  iharp  drop  In  ofl  rrre- 
nate,  md  the  t***^"**^  <rf  Inn  becaute  of 
the  Inw^rawn-out  war  with  Iraq.  Net  oO 
ta  OPBC  have  faBan  about  40 
ItU.  throwina  tbe  on  produe- 
eta*  bodiet  into  a  ahaoa  that  makaa  Waah- 
Ington  took  Uke  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
Tbe  IneoeBe  of  tbe  United  Anb  Bnlrataa, 
for  ««Mpi»,  haa  faUan  by  mace  than  half. 
and  dnriiw  a  recent  vitit  IFAD  pratldent 
Urtaa  JMtlry  waa  toM  that  fovemmant  otfl- 
dato  had  not  been  paid  for  two  montlia 
while  the  itate  budget  waa  being  reealeulat- 
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than  half.  In  real  tcnnt.  of  ttt  initial  capital- 
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,^„ group  of  coogrttMBaB.  led  by 

Mark  BatfWd  and  Rap.  BilTto  Ooote. 

ii«ad  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  flhoia 
to  accept  tueh  a  ooavfoatlaa.  (Tlie  admlnia- 
tratlcB  haa  ■■t"^**^  with  aueh  indifter- 
TTK*  that  aa  of  thii  waak  it  ttm  baikit  de- 
ddtd  whom  to  ttnd  to  the  negoMttlnnt ) 
But  why  dcDt  we  ttap  nkkel  and  dtoUng 
tbe  poonat  peopto  ta  the  wortd  and  kick  in 
enoifch  for  IFAD  to  oaatinne  opafattoot  at 
tto  original  leva!?  Why  ia  a  greater  OBCD 
coatribnttaB  to  nnthtakabic?  We  wouM  be 
talkiv  about  roughly  9400  miUlon  dmc* 
from  tbe  VA  over  thrte  yean. 
The  money  can  be  found  right  ta  the  f or- 
I  budget.  The  aAntalttratlOB  la 
for  ftacal  IIM  for  a  $10  atOliaB  In- 
v._  ta  BUUtary  attitTanne  to  wb  Btharan 
Africa,  for  a  total  of  9U0  mOUon.  Doea 
anyone  really  bdtofe  that  la  a  good  tavaat- 

'  And  there  It  tbe  $11S  aBimaB  ta  eon- 
food  taitt  to  Bnrpt.  It  it  general- 
ly agraed  theae  have  a  negattre  effect  on 
food  produetlcB  ta  that  country. 

But  then,  thoae  are  tbe  ktadt  of  foreign 
aid  that  never  aeem  to  get  cut  It  ia  the  pro- 
grama  that  build  for  tbe  future  that  are  ta 
trouble.* 


Tbe  oil  twoducera  have  taid  that  they 
would  try  to  provide  a  target  aaaount  of 
$896  mflMcau  and  Indlcaf  tone  are  that  at  the 
mil  laignritriTW  iwlnn.  TiiilnnIng  ^— ^t  *" 
Roaae.  they  wm  cone  up  wttb  aoata  ktad  of 
firm  ftaandal  ecaunltment.  Which  bringi 
up  another  oaohtan.  Ttae  OBCD  eountrlet. 
led  by  the  XJJB.  haro  refuted  to  make  up  the 
difference,  to  that  IFAD  can  emerge  with  a 
fuU  91  baUon  repienlthment.  Tbe  VA  ta- 
iMt  that  virtually  tbe  exact  6*-to-«3  ration 
mutt  be  matatalned.  whlcfa  would  tatan  at 
beat  a  lepleniahment  of  9110  mlllian.for  tbe 
next  three  yeara.  Ttae  VA  ahare  of  that 
would  ooaae  to  tlM  million,  ccmpared  with 
taoo  million  ta  I9TS  and  |1W  mUlion  ta 
IMl.  Bven  if  the  UjB.  eampranitee.  and 
agicea  to  allow  the  OPBC  centrtbutlcn  to 
drop  to  40  percent  (at  an  added  coat  to  the 
VA  of  $6.4  mHUon  over  three  yean).  IFAD 
wiU  atlO  only  receive  $1X1 A 


A  FEUESH  LOOK  AT  THE  DNTTED 
NATIONS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 
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Wedne$4ay.  April  3. 19*5 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  l%>ekker.  f onner 
Ambaandor  and  Ataistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organlm- 
tlona,  Rlctaard  N.  Gardner  who  la  cur- 
rently at  Columbia  University  where 
he  remains  an  astute  observer  of  the 
United     Nations,     recently     sent     a 
thoughtful  iirescription  for  renewed 
AptTiTMi  activity  there  to  Incoming 
Ambassador  Vernon  A.  Walters.  I  am 
InfhMthif  Ambassador  Gardner's  piece 
from  the  New  YoA  Times  for  the 
nmoomo  because  it  clearly  ehiddatea 
the  Issues  at  stake  and  outlines  reme- 
dies that  the  United  States  seriously 
ought  to  consider  in  revising  its  ap- 
proach to  that  Institution.  Without  di- 
minishing the  excellent  worit  accom- 
plished by  Ambassador  Klrkpatrick 
during  her  tenure,  I  wholeheartedly 
join  AmbaaMdor  Gardner  in  hoping 
that  the  administration  will  sete  the 
onxwtunity  offered  by  a  change  of 
■iiiliaMartnri  to  pursue  new  directions 
at  the  United  Nations  that  will  further 
enhance  naticmal  foreign  policy  objec- 
thres. 
[From  tbe  New  York  Ttanta,  Mar. «.  19W] 
A  MBtoaAinuic  VX.  Ddunuct 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

To  Lieut  Gen.  Venon  A.  Waltcra: 
Soon  you  an  expected  to  take  up  your  aa- 
ilgnment  at  Amarica't  chief  delegate  to  tbe 
United  Natlona.  Hen  an  tuggeattooa  from 
tomeone  who  baa  worked  doeely  with  or  ob- 
terved  your  12  pcedtcttton  for  tt  yeart. 

Fliat.  our  ambaatador't  central  taak  ia  to 
make  tbe  beat  poatlble  ute  of  tbe  United 
Nationt  and  Itt  agendea  ta  aupport  of  thrte 


primary  intavtaU  of  the  Itaitad  atataa  that 
an  raflaeted  ta  the  Charter  peace,  human 
righta.  ewHMmif  dtiatopment  Put  of  the 
Job.  of  eounte.  la  to  defend . 
ta  debate  agalnat  «M  eniBita  oC  I 
your  laidtetttor.  Jeane  J. 
ably  dona.  But  the  Onitad  Nattaia  It  ^ 
than  a  debattag  aodety.  It  can  alao  be  uaed 
for  tbe  avoldanea.  oontataBMBt  and  rtaolu- 
tlon  of  confUet  Mr  exaaapto,  if  our  delegar 
tton  had  propottd  a  United  Natkma  fotee  ta 
Belntt  ta  the  tuanmr  of  IMS,  we  eouM  have 
ipartd  tbe  Ihraa  o(  m  aaaitaaa. 

aacond.  dean  UP  paat  ailttakaa.  In  tbe  last 
four  yean,  our  IdeotogliBal  aial  ta  the  Uhlted 
NattoiM  ayttem  haa  often  dhptaeed  our  na^ 
tlonal  adf-tatartat.  We  aaiatad  dear  oppor- 
tunMea  to  put  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  ta 
a  form  that  laarttad  Btnttt  apptwvaL  We 
tertaata  ta  tht  laaourcaa  of 
mneial    inatttuttooa.    We 

.  IntarfHed  with  multUataial  ef- 

fofta  to  help  thbd  wofM  oountriea  dieck  un- 
controlled poputoticn  growth.  We  refuted  to 
by  the  World  CMutt  ruling  that  we 
got  tbe  legal  mertta  of  our  eontro- 

.    with  Nicaragua.  Tou  can  pnanote 

tmBdcd  ni****"^*^  In  an  irf  th—w  aw. 

Third,  ttaake  up  your  ttaff .  Tou  inherit 
tbe  Bia^rat  aupporttag  team  a  ehlef  dde- 
sate  baa  ever  bad  ta  New  Totk  and  ta  tbe 
State  Department.  Our  interaata  will  oontto- 
ue  to  auffer  nnlem  we  nplaoe  imquallfled 
poUtlcal  appotataea  wttb  profaatknala 
knoiriedgeable  ta  aubatanttve  ittuei  and  ta 
United  Natlona  procedurea. 

Fburtta,  I  know  you  wont  let  ego  get  be- 
tween you  and  your  Job.  Tbe  American 
people  pay  our  dtlagatlnn  to  taflnanne  the 
poUdee  of  otharnattont,  not  to  play  to  do- 
meatlc  gallarlaa.  mia  maana  9tBdlng  mon 
time  ta  the  dfflfgf*— '  lounge  than  on  TV 
talk  abowi.  Ttali  alto  requlret  that  the  mia- 
aion  abould  forgo  putting  a  penonal  or 
"made  ta  U&A."  labd  on  every  tarlgbt  Idea 
it  baa.  To  buUd  nmjorttlae  for  cooperative 
actton.  it  wm  often  be  neemwy  to  let  other 
countrtoa  and  their  delegatet  get  tbe  credit 
or  take  tbe  lead. 

Fifth,  avoid  unneceetary  partlaanahtp.  Of 
eourae.  your  Job  it  to  be  tbe  tpokatman  for 
Pnaident  Raagan'a  foreign  policy.  But 
remember  that  you  repretent  tbe 
at  a  whole,  not  Juat  one  political 
party.  Tour  piadtcateor  forfeited  tbe  oonfi- 
4im^  of  many  Americana  when  tbe  aaterted 
at  the  Bepubllean  National  Conventlan— 
contrary  to  fact— that  the  DeaaoeraU  bad 
adopted  an  itolatlonitt  platform,  weak  ta 
tbe  defoMe  of  freedom  and  Amirlran  aecu- 
rity.  Tou  could  ttart  out  on  a  different  foot- 
ing by  forming  a  Mpartitan  tdviaory  oouncU 
of  emtaent  Americana. 

Sixth,  take  poeltive  Inltlattvea.  Damage 
Umitr^V* '  it  not  a  policy.  Tour  dtlll  ta  10 
l,,T^g.«g—  vfli  not  get  you  fSr  nnlem  your 
tnatruetlona  from  Waabtagton  permit  you  to 
ftanmiifiifitT  tometbing  other  delegatet 
want  to  bear.  Try  to  peiauade  tbe  State  De- 
partment, Treaaury  and  White  Houee  to 
adjwt  at  least  aome  polidee  (for  example, 
on  multilateral  aid  and  trade.  South  Africa 
and  Central  America)  that  will  harmnnlifi 
our  legitimate  tatereati  with  thote  of  third 
world  modnatet  and  our  dllea. 

Seventh,  develop  a  long-tenn  atrategy.  Of 
the  $6  bOIton  a  year  ttae  United  Nationa 
ayttem  ipendt— on.  for  example,  peacekeep- 
ing aa  well  at  combating  hunger,  dlteaae  and 
poverty— America  putt  up  $1  billlan.  Our  in- 
fluence la  not  proportionate  to  our  oontribu- 
tiona.  partly  becauae  the  relevant  Govern- 
ment agendee  have  no  agreed  atrategy  for 
utlng  the  multilateral  ayatem  ta  punuit  of 


our  foreign  policy  soalt.  Someogp  It  needed 
at  the  center  of  the  policy  proc—  to  flgpn 
out  how  we  might !  lefuim  and  atiangthan 
tatematlonal  taatltiktkma  ta  waya  that  yldd 
long-term  dividend^  for  our  natiOB.  If 
don't  perform  that  lole.  no  one  < 


DITABTMENT  ;OF  DlUfmSE  TO 
BE  REQUIRED  TO  REPORT 
MmTART  Am  ACXJlbEN'lB 


H(Nv< 


.oJnme 


MAa 


or^toaoa 
n  TBC  BOVSB  ()r  1 

Wednttdai^  April  i,  IMi 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

am  introducing  m.  MU  reqdrtaig  tbe 
Secretary  of  Def tose  to  reiwrt  to  Con- 
gress each  year  |on  military  air  acci- 
dents. ] 

In  my  State  of  Florida  atone,  there 
have  been  nearli  SO  military  air  inci- 
dents during  the!  past  S  yean.  Thirty- 
five  Uvea  have  b^  lost  and  we  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  that  more 
catastrophic  accidents  have  not  oc- 
curred. Just  2  months  ago.  a  SS  pound 
practice  bomb  f^  from  a  Navy  A-7 
attack  Jet  into  %  common  playi^ound 
area  inside  a  Jacksonville  mobile  home 
paik.  (tely  luck  Iprevented  the  death 
of  children. 

I  9oke  with  Secretary  Weinberger 
in  early  March  aaout  thia  issue  and  re- 
quested that  he  jinvestigate  the  prob- 
lem of  military  4ir  inddente  in  llori- 
da.  Earlier  thia  wedc  I  recehred  an  in- 
terim response  Irom  DOD:  Hie  De- 
partment could  Dot  tell  me  bow  tbe 
problem  in  Fhntda  compares  to  the 
rest  of  the  Natitm.  Statistics  are  not 
routinely  maintglned  cm  a  8tate-by- 
State  basis. 

While  the  indilrldual  sovloes  within 
DOD  do  maintain  national  accident 
rate  data,  there:  is  no  centrallMd  co- 
(mUnation  of  information  on  these  in- 
ddsBts.  Although  it  is  true  nationally 
that  accident  ra^s  are  declining,  and 
the  Department  fthould  be  nommftndxd 
for  this  achteveinent,  it  is  alao  true 
that  the  problem  in  Fl(»rlda  is  severe. 
Acconttngly.  natlimal  statistics  are  dis- 
guising the  dramatic  increase  in  acci- 
dents that  has  iaken  place  in  recent 
years  in  my  Statt. 

I  believe  that;  we  must  encourage 
DOD  to  monltoij  military  air  accidents 
by  State  so  that  bational  trends  do  not 
hide  develiving  problems  at  tbe  re- 
gional or  State  levels.  The  UUI  am  in- 
troducing today  )will  raise  the  D^iart- 
ment's  sensitivity  to  this  problem  by 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  repint  an- 
nually on  the  nifnber  of  air  rdated  ao- 
in  each  State  and 
of  life  and  propoty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tp  illustrate  the  severi- 
ty of  this  probleta  in  my  State  of  Flor- 
ida, I  would  ask  that  you  Include  for 
the  Raooas  a  ckronology  of  tbe  mili- 
tary air  incidents  that  have  occurred 
since  April  1983:, 


arMuxABT  An 

Soke  Aran.  IM* 
IMS.- A  Navy  A-7  attack  Jet 
into  a  awampy  area  ta  tbe  Ocala  Na- 
tlanal  Vontt  after  tbe  pitot  ejecu  aafely. 

M.  10S5.-A  Navy  training  Jet 
between  two  boutea  two  mHea  north 
of  the  PenaaoOla  Naval  Air  Station.  Tbe 
pilot  parachutaa  to  aafety.  No  one  it  injured 
on  the  ground. 

U,  low.— A  2S-pound  practice 
fbOa  fNm  a  Navy  A-7  attadc  Jet  and 
ta  a  mobOe  bame  park  aouth  of  Jaek- 
aotnrille.  No  one  la  injured  by  the  nnarmwl 
whidi  bouncet  aerom  a  ttrtet  and 
itD  raat  ta  a  wooded  area. 

U,  lSg4.— Two  Marine  crewmen 
thdr  A-0  attack  Jet  craahea 
wtaito  paacftlee  bwnWng  at  the  Avon  Park 
ta  Central  Ftortda. 
11.  19S4.-The  pOot  of  a  Navy 
A-7  attack  Jet  it  killed  when  hit  plane 
into  tbe  Gulf  4S  mOet  touthwett  of 
The  JackaonviUe-baaed  pilot  waa 
flying  a  radar^raektag  miatian. 

Pfwmbf  6.  1904.— An  off-target,  un- 
armed mittite  fired  from  a  Marine  bdloop- 
ter  tkidt  atang  the  ground  outaide  the 
boundary  of  the  PInecaatle  range,  peering 
withta  100  yarda  of  when  a  timber  crew  la 


99.  1994.- Tbe  pilot  eJecU  to 
aafety  aa  hit  Navy  TA-7  Jet  craahea  into  a 
lake   iriiOe   ptacOdng   at   tbe   PInecaatle 


October  9.  19M.— An  Air  Force  F-4  Jet 
fighter  craabm  Into  tbe  Gulf  90  mHea  aouth 
of  Foft  Walton  Beadi  ta  tbe  Panhandle 
wtaHe  Hytag  a  teat  "««■-*«"  The  pilot  and 
crew  menriier  eject  unhurt. 

May  1994.— Fin  buma  aome  2.000  acret  of 
Ocala  National  Foreat  north  of  the  Navy*! 
PIneeattte  Electronic  Warfan  bombing 
range  after  a  dud  rodcet  landt  with  fin 
ipewtag  from  itt  talL 

April  7, 1994.— Five  crewmen  die  and  three 
an  reaeoed  when  an  Air  Force  helicopter 
craahea  Into  tbe  ocean  off  Port  Canaveral 
on  a  aeeret  —*—*'"  to  launch  a  Tridmt  mia- 
■flo  finm  a  niirlfiar  aubmarlne. 

Mardi  91, 1994.— Fifty  golfen  at  the  Uve 
Oak  GoU  and  Country  Club  ta  Ftuitland 
watdi  aa  iriiat  they  thou^t  waa  a  bomb 
faDa  fl«m  a  Navy  A-7  attadc  ptone  and 
landa  ta  the  third  fairway.  Ttae  object  tutna 
out  to  be  a  ptooe  of  dectronlc  equipment 

December  9,  1999.— Ttae  pOot  of  an  A-7 
Navy  Jet  la  killed  wtaen  bla  plane  cnahea  at 
the  FInecsatle  range  wtaHe  practicing  dhre- 
bombing. 

November  10.  1993.-A  Navy  TA-7  Jet 
craabet  at  tbe  PinecaaUe  range,  killing  the 
pHot. 

Auguat  90,  1969.— A  live  bomb  drope  from 
a  Navy  A-7  attadi  Jet  and  landa  a  half  ^nOe 
north  of  Ita  target  ta  the  OeaU  National 
Foreat,  digging  a  three-foot  crater  tato  a 
road  Juat  aa  a  dump  trudc  ia  patting.  The 
tiuA  drlvei  tato  tbe  crater,  but  tbe  driver  ia 
not  hurt. 

July  99, 1999.— Two  Air  Force  idloU  pars- 
diute  to  aafety  aa  their  F-19  Jet  craahea  tato 
the  Gulf  about  15  mUes  aoutbweat  of 
Venice. 

July  9,  1999.— Two  Air  Force  pIloU  die 
when  thair  F-4D  trataing  fighter  craahee  ta 
tb^  Atlantle  Ocean  99  mOet  touthwett  of 
Manthwn 

May  19.  1999.— A  ftianitb  naval  itudent 
dlea  wtaen  tala  Navy  T-3C  training  Jet  craah- 
ea during  toudi-and-go   landing  practice 


May  9,  1969.— A  atudent  pUot  and  his  In- 
atructor  an  killed  when  their  Navy  T-34 
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trainer  oollldea  ta  midair  with  another  Navy 
plana,  which  makea  a  aucceatful  emergency 
landing  at  Saufley  field  near  Penaacda. 

May  9. 1999.— An  A-4  attack  Jet  fUet  over 
Duval  County  with  no  one  at  the  contrda 
for  19  mHea  after  the  Marine  pOot  hfU  a 
bird  while  approaching  tbe  runway  at  tbe 
Navy*  t  Ceefl  Fldd  and  la  fotoed  to  eject.  Tbe 
plane  paaam  over  aeveral  bouaca  befon 
craabtag  into  a  wooded  fldd. 

April  90. 1069.— Fourteen  Navy  pamrngfri 
are  killed  when  a  C-191  tranaport  craahea 
tato  tbe  St  Johna  River  ta  JacktonvOIe  and 
bunta  into  flamea.  One  pamfngfr  turvlvea.* 


IT'S  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  JOB 
TO  HEU*  ALL  THE  PEOPLE- 
NOT  JUST  THE  RICH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  mtetfHuaam 

ni  THC  HOUSE  or  airaBSBnATivES 

Wednesday,  Aprtt  3, 198S 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  e^eaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  •rtkHe  from  the  Boston 
Globe  which  I  think  provides  a  dear 
analysis  of  President  Reagan's  budget 
proposals.  During  these  times  of  in- 
creased spending  and  deficit  growth,  it 
is  necessary  to  addreas  our  oonoems 
toward  President  Reagan's  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  I  think  that  this 
artide  lumesUy  describes  the  apparent 
dilemma  In  the  President's  inconsist- 
ent Government  budget  inoposals.  I 
believe  that  this  persuasive  artkde 
states  well  the  true  nature  of  the 
President's  budget 

iT'a  T^s  Govaanmar'a  Joe  to  Hxlp  All  the 
Pbopls— Not  Just  the  Rich 


(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Preddent  Reagan'a  fampalgn  agataat  the 
budget  defldt  ia  a  bold  cover  operation  to 
conceal  hit  plan  to  undo  the  aodal  progrem 
of  the  laat  half-century.  Having  created 
theae  enocmout  defidta  by  hia  unneceetary 
and  unjustifiable  tax  cut  ta  1991.  Reagan  ia 
now  udng  them  aa  the  pretext  to  dirink 
govenunent'a  reaponaibiHtlea.  If  the  defidta 
wen  much  amaller  than  they  an  or  did  not 
exist  at  all,  Reagan  would  atm  be  pudiing  to 
ahftlith  government  programa. 

Govenunenta  an  taatituted  among  men. 
to  bOROW  Thomaa  Jeffertan'a<  phraae.  to 
help  them  cope  with  the  dangen  and  com- 
plexltiea  of  life  whidi  an  aa  vartoua  aa  esta- 
atroplilc  Olnea  ta  old  age  or  unaettled  gnta 
pricea  ta  wortd  maiketa.  Reagan'a  irtiilaeo- 
phy.  however,  la  that  govemment'a  only 
functioni  an  to  defend  tbe  country  milttari- 
ly  and  to  deliver  the  maO. 

Reagan  la  the  little  brother  of  the  tteh 
and  thdr  political  agent  The  rich  to  not 
need  the  government  to  protect  their  tater- 
eata  becauae  they  an  quite  capable  of 
taking  can  of  themadvea.  Reagan'a  philoao- 
phy  boOa  down  to  telling  everyone  elae  to  go 
out  ta  the  marketplace  and  get  rich.  It  is 
heartlem  and  irrdevant  advice  to  the  95 
percent  of  people  who  an  not  gotag  to  be 
big  winnen  ta  the  tottoy  of  life. 

Aa  part  of  hit  Ideological  war,  Reagan  ta 
buiily  promoting  two  fraudulent  ideaa.  One 
ia  a  cmatltutlonal  amendment  to  require 
the  federal  govemmoit  to  balance  Its 
budget  If  this  idea  had  any  merit  Reagan 
could  aubmit  a  balanred  budget  now  and  ask 
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I  to  IM«  tt  He  tens  to  do  M  becuiae 
he  knowa  that  if  aU  bto 
for  eUmtnotliic  and  radudnc 
adopted,  the  budget  wouM  ■till  be  deeply  in 
deficit. 
There  ii  no  way  he  w  anyooe  elae  eouM 
the  budget  without  increaelBg 
To  aalt  for  a  tax  increaae  would 
expoae  the  wnptlnwi  of  lUt  whole  perfonn- 


!'■  aeoond  fnuKtulent  Idea  i>  to  gtre 
the  IVertdent  the  line  item  veto,  enabling 
ilim  to  kill  wnedOc  parta  of  an  appropriatian 
WU  without  havliw  to  veto  the  wliole  bUl. 
This  idea  which  aounda  ao  plauailile  is  a 
fraud  becauae  it  could  not  be  applied  to 
major  eategoriea  of  the  federal  budget. 
Social  Security  paymenta.  veterana'  pen- 
atona.  and  Intereat  on  the  national  debt  are 
aet  by  law.  They  could  not  be  changed  with- 
out repudiating  the  good  faith  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  item  veto  aaakea  aenae  at  the  state 
level  becauae  states  do  not  have  theae  huge 
ohiigationa 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  and  the 
line  item  veto  are  only  aound  and  fury,  sig- 
nifying nothing.  If  Oongreaa  adopta  the 
Reagan  budget  or  any  doae  approximation 
of  it.  the  nation  wiU  need  decadea  to  repair 
thedaaaage. 

Some  damage  will  be  inviaible  and  aome  ir- 
reparable. How  to  ralnilat.f  the  oppovtuni- 
tiea  to  aavc  Uvea  and  improve  health  that 
wfll  be  loot  it  Oongreaa  aeoepU  the  Reagan 
propoaal  to  cut  funda  for  baaic  rcaeaich  in 
Molisgy.  cfaemiatry  and  the  health  aciencea 
by  aix  percent? 

If  Amtrak  ia  aholiahed.  the  nation  in  the 
future  would  find  it  enoimoualy  expenaive 
to  recreate  a  paaenger  railroad  ayatem. 
Thouaanda  of  family  farmera  who  were 
denied  reflnandng  of  their  debta  by  Rea- 
gan'a  farm  bill  veto  wHI  never  return  to 
fkrmlng.  If  the  Reagan  limit  of  M.000  on 
federal  aid  to  college  atudenta  ia  accepted, 
many  atudenta  from  working  daaa  famillea 
will  withdraw  fkon  college  and  may  never 
return  to  their  atudtea. 

The  ftealdent  goea  on  attacking  farmers, 
mall  tiiMlni— mill,  transit  ayatem 
and  other  Americana  aa  aelfiah 
■pedal  Interests.  Recently  be  asked:  "Why, 
for  intance.  should  the  federal  government 
be  fovdng  taxpayers  in.  say,  Colorado  to 
snbsidiK  subway  fares  in  Mew  Tork?" 

The  answer  is  simple.  People  in  Colorado 
help  suNirtlsf  subway  fares  in  New  Tork  for 
the  same  reason  that  New  Yorkers  subsl- 
diKd  the  building  of  the  Hoover  Dam  and 
other  dams^  the  Cokwado  River  and  hdp 
pay  for  national  parka  and  IrrlgMtion 
projects  in  Colorada  We  are  one  people. 
What  hdpsone  of  us  helps  all  of  us.  What 
is  to  be  gained  from  having  a  President  who 
tries  to  play  off  one  region  against  another? 

Those  students  and  subway  straphangers 
and  farmen  are  not  special  interests.  Mr. 
President  They  are  your  fellow  citlMns  who 
thought  the  government  was  there  to  help 
all  of  us.* 


COAL  LEASmO  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  DKX  CHENEY 

orwromwo 

in  TBI  BOU8S  or  UPSlSlirrATIVIS 

Wednesday.  April  3. 19S5 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  revise  some 
of  the  coal  leasing  provisions  of  the 
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Mineral  I^nds  Leaslns  Aet  of  19ao-tai 
particular,  the  so^alled  section  S  pro- 
vision  which  would  cause  the  imposi- 
tion in  1M6  of  very  severe  penalties  on 
companies  not  produdnt  coal  in  com- 
mercial quantities  on  certain  leases. 

Most  people  who  are  familiar  with 
the  legislative  history  and  potential 
impact  of  section  3  are  In  agreement 
that  the  provision  needs  to  be  revised. 
In  1979  when  section  3  was  enacted  as 
a  part  of  the  Federal  Coal  Iinastng 
Amendments  Act,  it  was  represented 
by  its  propcments  as  a  means  to  pre- 
vent coal  leases  from  being  held  in- 
definitely without  development  for 
speculative  purposes.  Tet.  paradoxical- 
ly,  the  effect  of  the  provtston  will  be 
to  punish  bma  fide  developers  of  Fed- 
eral minerals  with  iiroven  reputations 
for  responsible  <H)eration  on  the  public 
dmnatn.  while  q)eeulators  who  may  be 
holding  old  leases  with  no  intentkm  of 
developing  them  or  of  acquiring  other 
leases  are  not  affected.  Moreover,  the 
penalty  Imposed  by  section  3  is  harsh 
beyond  reason  and  commonsense. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
repeal  section  3.  It  also  would  make 
the  following  addlticmal  revisions  in 
the  coal  leasing  provisions  of  existing 
law: 

First,  for  leases  acquired  after  the 
1976  enactment  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Tifasing  Amendments  Act,  my  bill 
would  give  lessees  who  do  not  meet 
the  lOth-year  diligent  development  re- 
quirements the  option  of  paying  ad- 
vance royalties  at  an  escalating  rate  In 
order  to  extend  a  lease  past  the  10th 
year.  Given  the  "softness"  of  the  coal 
market  and  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  define  reserves,  find  buyers 
and  negotiate  contracts,  it  is  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  lessees  to  be  producing  in 
commercial  quantities  within  10  yean 
of  lease  issuance.  The  advance  rojralty 
optim  provides  a  way  to  separate  seri- 
ous lessees  from  those  with  no  inten- 
tion of  devel<n>ing  a  lease.  A  apeeula- 
tor  Is  less  likely  to  pay  an  escalating 
fee  CO  a  lease  simply  to  hold  cm  to  it. 

Second,  section  6  of  the  Federal  Coal 
leasing  Amendments  Act  would  be  re- 
vised to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  (q>erati<m  and  reclamation  plans 
be  submitted  within  3  years  of  lease  is- 
suance. Lessees  f requentiy ,  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  resales  and 
future  operating  plans  within  the  first 
3  years  to  adequately  prepare  such 
plans.  Further,  other  planning  re- 
quirements, such  as  those  in  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act.  make  this  provision  unneeevary. 

Third,  my  bill  would  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  all  lands  within  a  logi- 
cal mining  unit  [LMU]  be  contiguous. 
There  are  instances  where  the  physi- 
cal separation  of  leases,  such  as  by 
roads,  easements,  or  geological  fea- 
tures, should  not  preclude  the  assem- 
bly of  a  unit. 

Fourth,  the  bill  also  would  delete  a 
provision  in  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
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Amendments  Act  which  requires  that 
coal  reserves  be  mined  out  within  40 
years  of  lease  Issuance.  The  law  re- 
quires that  a  lease  be  produced  not 
only  In  commercial  quantities,  but  alto 
that  it  remain  in  continuous  operation 
over  Its  economic  life,  defined  by  regu- 
lation as  an  amount  equal  to  a  3-year 
rolling  average  of  mevious  production. 
The  40-year  mine-out  provision  is 
therefore  not  (mly  unnecessary,  but 
also  could  impose  economically  un- 
sound and  wasteful  mining  practices 
on  the  Federal  reserve. 

Fifth.  Anally,  the  bill  would  author- 
ise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ne- 
gotiate the  sale  of  bypass  and  mainte- 
nance tracts. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  starting  point 
for  hearings  and  legislative  action  this 
year  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Inferior  Com- 
mittee on  this  Important  issue.* 


ILL-ADVISED  PUBLIC 
DISCLOSURE 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KXWTUCKT 

nr  THS  Hooss  or  ■xputmrrATivag 


Wedne$dav.  AprU  3,  lUS 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  February  27  letter 
to  Mr.  Hoyle  I*  Robinson.  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  from  my  good 
fHend  and  fellow  Kentuckian.  C. 
Beach.  Jr..  president  of  Peopleg  Ex- 
change Bank  In  BeattyvUle.  KT. 

I  would  like  to  share  Cliarlie  Beach's 
comments  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
time.  I  believe  many  people  wiU  cer- 
tainly agree  with  his  concerns  about 
the  adverse  eoogequenoes  to  our  finan- 
cial Institutions  If  the  inoposed  public 
disclosure  of  troubled  banks  goes  for- 
ward. 

Indeed,  ttie  attention  given  to  finan- 
cial Institutions  by  the  media  is  cer- 
tainly questionable.  I  agree  with  the 
concerns  that  we  must  ensure  growing 
confidence  In  our  Nation's  financial  in- 
stitutions and  not  promote  policies 
that  might  cause  an  erosion  of  this 
public  confidence.  The  letter  from 
Charlie  Beach  follows: 

PSOnS  EXCHAMB  Bamk. 
BeattvvaU,  KY.  Febntarg  27,  IMS. 
Mr.  HoTU  L.  Roannoa, 
FDtC  KMCuHve  Seeretant. 
Woakfnffton,  DC 

Dcaa  Mm.  Roansoa:  We  wish  to  express 
our  opposition  to  public  disclosure  proposed 
by  FDIC  It  will  not  increase  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  banks,  and  I  think  that  you 
will  agree  that  the  media  has  never  taken 
factual  inf onnation  and  fairly  dtaaemlnated 
the  faeU  to  the  puUie.  It  ia  always  distorted 
to  aoconmodat*  seosationaliBB. 

It  Is  our  constdered  opinim  that  the  FDIC 
presently  has  sufficient  powers  and  tools  to 
correct  deficient  situations  that  take  place 


within  individual  tanks.  In  this  turtailsnt 

time  of  dersculatkia.  tha^mbUe 

in  the  bankliw  1n#Ntry 

eroded;  and  reooatj  surveys  indieate  that  a 

banker's  image  has  fallen  from  on*  of  the 

highest  respect  tooiat  levd  equal  to  a 

car  saleaman. 

We  further  fori  fiat  this 
is  gross  dIacrlsiiOHloi 
banks;  whersas.  oc^  oompetitora.  the  credit 
unioDB,  and  Federal  Savings  *  Loan  Aaso- 
datioM  are  able  to  continue  wttliout  any 
public  disclosure  ai  to  their  dWkihmriss.  It 
is  imperative  that; a  level  Maytag  fMd  be 
created.  In  an  buBi4eases  there  is  a  dagree  of 
confidentiality  as  to  proMsna  BniMSlli^^ 

stroy  antaidui^ilid an  indivldaal 
quickly. 

We  desperatdy  lieed  fuU  support 
tient  underatanding  of  our  proMssM  whMi 
will  ultimately  coCitrlbute  to  aa  otjeetlve 
and  supportive  rtljtionahip  butwaan  the  fi- 
nancial institution*  and  the  regutators. 

Tour  oonsideratMn  of  our  poalttan  will  be 
greatly  appreciated 
Sincerely, 

CJ  BsACB,  Ja,  PrarMeiit* 


•  Mr.  OWENa  Ifr.  Speaker,  although 
more  than  100  ^ougrtssicwMl  districts 
are  suffering  trdm  demerate  gtruetur- 
al  unrmploymebt  we  have  alinoat 
closed  the  dowon  any  dlsmsslnn  of 
new  Initiatives  to  create  jobs.  We  are 
told  that  In  order  to  create  Jobs  we 
must  first  talce  cfure  of  the  deficit. 

Last  wedc  this  House  debated 
whether  to  oebd  $1.6  bOlion  for  the 
next  IngtaOmeni  of  the  MX  missile. 
This  worthless  kntalle.  whidi  should 
more  aoeuratdy  be  called  the  waste- 
maker  or  the  budget  buster,  does  not 
add  significantly  to  the  defense  of  our 
country.  The  ofiy  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  MX  missile  is  that  the 
President  wants  lit. 

While  I  tmde^tand  that  the  MX  Is 
Uie  President's  pet  weapon  at  the 
moment,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a 
valid  reason  to  traste  another  $iJI  bO- 
Uon.  How  can  we  expect  the  American 
people  to  belieib  that  we  are  serious 
about  Improving  the  economy  and  re- 
ducing the  deficit  if  our  budget  con- 
tains funds  for  •  weap<m  whldi  the  ex- 
perts agree  is  useless  for  defense? 

Many  of  our  people  have  not  bem 
touched  by  tlM  so-called  recovery. 
How  can  we  explain  that  the  programs 
which  serve  th^  must  be  put  on  the 
chopping  XOotki  while  $1.6  billion  is 
wasted?  Sevmlhuman  servloes  pro- 
grams have  beeb  eliminated  or  cut  to 
pay  the  $1.8  u|lion  price  of  the  MX 
missiles.  The  citt  In  section  302  hous- 
ing funds  for  \  the  ektecly  and  the 
handicapped  is  equal  to  three  missiles. 
The  Job  Corps,  which  has  provided 
training  for  Jobf  for  low-income  young 
people.  Is  to  be  terminated  for  a  sav- 
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ings  approximately  equal  to  the  cost 
of  two-thirds  of  an  MX.  Ttie  Small 
Business  Administratiim's  Business 
Loan  Investment  Fund,  which  helps 
■mail  businesses  to  get  estaldished  and 
to  expand,  is  sdieduled  tar  termina- 
tion. Tlie  savings  wOl  pay  for  six  MX 
missiirs  Community  services  block 
grantp,  i^iieh  provide  core  funding  for 
ifiany  giMsroots  gromis.  are  to  be 
phased  out.  Savings  this  year  will  be 
slightly  more  than  tlie  cost  of  three 


Tlie  Legal  Services  Corporation 
earned  President  Reagan's  animosity 
when  lie  was  Oovemor  of  California. 
It  Is  again  slated  for  termination 
wliidi  would  save  enough  to  buy  more 
than  four  MX  missiles.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  Boooomic  Developmoit  Ad- 
ministratioa  would  yield  savings  to 
purebase  another  missUe. 

There  was  much  at  stake  in  the  MX 
vote.  It  was  not  a  vote  on  whether  or 
not  we  wiU  have  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, since  the  MX  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  that  defense.  It  was  not  a  vote 
to  get  the  Russians  to  the  bargaining 
taide.  because  they  are  already  there. 
It  was  a  vote  that  Indicates  whether  or 
not  we  are  serious  about  the  budget 
pnwrsn  It  was  also  a  vote  which  shows 
whether  or  not  we  can  be  convinced  to 
do  sBmrth*"g  which  is  con^iletely  0- 


I  voted  against  the  first  21  MX  mis- 
siles and  we  lost  that  vote.  Within  a 
few  monthf  we  will  again  be  consider' 
Ing  a  vote  on  MX  tnt««»«»«.  this  time 
the  request  is  for  48  missiles.  I  wiU 
again  vote  no  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  no.« 


DR  BARRY  MAUSOFP  AND  HIS 
WORK  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSA'nON  THEORY 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

oprLoaisA 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or  sxrRXSsirxATivBS 


Wednesday,  AprU  3, 1985 
•  Mr.  CHAFPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Harry  Mallsoff,  an  economist  whose 
writings  on  the  issue  of  unemplojrment 
rmnpfinsatiftn  over  the  years  merit  rec- 
ognition by  this  body. 

Dr.  Mallsoff,  who  did  his  undergrad- 
uate work  at  New  York  University. 
earned  his  MJL  degree  in  Mathemat- 
ics at  Columbia  University  and.  subse- 
queo^,  received  his  VtLD.  in  econom- 
ics in  1940  from  Columbia.  Prior  to 
Wofld  War  n.  he  served  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  New  Yorit  State  Depart- 
ment of  LalMr  on  methods  of  financ- 
ing unemployment  benefits.  In  1939 
and  1940.  Dr.  Malisoffs  four-part 
series.  "The  Emergence  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation."  was  published  In 
Politieal  Sdoioe  Quarterly.  He  later 
wrote  a  number  of  other  articles  on 
this  subject,  including  "Welfare  and 
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Sodal  Insurance  in  a  Great  Society." 
which  was  published  in  1966  In  the 
Journal  of  Risk  and  Insurance.  From 
1961  unto  his  retirement  in  1977,  Dr. 
Mallsoff  served  as  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomies at  ttie  City  University  of  New 
York. 

In  tills,  the  80th  year  since  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  whteh  es- 
tablisiied  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment dompensation  system.  I  believe  it 
is  particularly  timely  to  read  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Mallsoff,  who  passed  away 
in  1982.  Whfle  his  articles  are  far  too 
lengthy  to  be  Inserted  in  the  CoiKatB- 
siOHAL  Rboois,  given  current  budget- 
ary constraints,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  Importunity  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  I  have  copies  of 
the  above  menticmed  works  in  my 
otOoe  for  those  of  you  who  would  like 
to  study  them. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Harry 
MaUsofTs  contributions  to  our  under- 
standing of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion  are  worthy  of '  reflection,  and  I 
commend  his  writings  to  my  col- 
leagues.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  CAPITOL  BANK  OF  COM- 
MERCE CENTER 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


'ATIVB 


orcauroanA 

Df  THE  Honsc  or  1 

Wednesday,  AprU  3, 1985 

•  Mr.  MAT8UL  Mr.  %>eaker,  RJB  in 
and  Commerce  Realty,  Inc.,  are  con- 
ducting opening  ceremonies  today  for 
the  new  Capitol  Bank  of  CiHnmeroe 
Center  in  Sacramento— a  very  proud 
day  for  a  great  number  of  people. 

This  building,  Mr.  Speaker,  la  a 
symbol  of  the  special  relaticmship  be- 
tweoi  Sacramento's  business  leaders 
and  city  officials.  Everyone  concerned 
in  this  2-year  venture  did  an  extraordi- 
nary Job  and.  because  of  their  efforts, 
the  dty  of  Sacramento  is  much  better 
off. 

The  19-story  Cwitol  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Center  is  a  beautiful  building 
with  a  curved  front  of  blue-grem  glass 
and  terraced  sides.  There  is  extensive 
landscaping,  and  a  prominent  sculp- 
tured fountain  enhances  the  building 
without  detracting  from  the  beauty  of 
the  nearby  Stete  CapitoL  The  $52  mil- 
lion project  came  in  under  budget,  and 
40  percent  of  the  building  has  already 
been  leased. 

In  short,  this  a  very  worthwhile  ad- 
dition for  Sacramento,  and  to  those  re- 
sponsible I  offer  my  sincere  thanks 
and  congratulations.* 
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crucial  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
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Under  present  law,  the  maximum  or- 
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VOICE  OP  DiaiOCRACY 
SCRlPTWRmNO  CONTXBT 


HON.  MARJOME  S.  HOLT 


n  TBS  BOUSBOr 

Wedne»da%  AjnU  X  J9S5 
•  Mn.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  win- 
ning wript  frnn  the  State  of  Ifarj- 
land,  as  delivned  by  Mia  Cathleen  M. 
OiBen  of  Fort  Waahington,  MD.  a  stu- 
dent at  Crosaland  High  School,  as  a 
result  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  their  Ladies  AuxU- 
iary.  This  year.  Miss  Giltai  was  one  of 
the  more  than  one-quarter  million 
participants  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
her. 


Mt 


TO  Ambuca 


It  ia  early  raoraliK.  and  firooi  my  place  on 
tbe  acaffold.  I  vatcli  the  mn  rise  from 
behind  Mim  Ubertys  ilioalder.  A  eaoMnie- 
tlon  wotker.  I  am  helping  to  refurbtah  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  to  rcatore  the  glow  to  her 
copper  ikln.  Here,  ao  eloee  to  her,  I  aee 
eleariy  the  teU-tale  Unas  of  weartnam  and 
age  etched  on  bar  face.  Tet  in  my  mind'a 
eye  I  aee  the  drama  of  when  America  was 
but  an  infant  and  the  atatue  an  unformulat- 
ed idea  In  an  unborn  mind.  And  I  aee  vividly 
the  mlnnlafa  who  came  to  America,  poor 
and  tired,  fleeing  from  religioaa  intolerance 
and  economic  opprwartnn,  planting  in  Amer- 
ica tlie  fint  acedi  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. I  recall  th«lr  brave  thougfata  and  deeda 
aa  they  fight  to  obtain  and  aecnre  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.  And  I  aee  how,  through  their  com- 
mltmenta  to  frudom  and  demoeraey.  they 
begin  to  mold  our  great  nation. 

Tlie  beat  of  tbe  aftonoen  aun  beating 
down  on  my  neck  intampta  my  mualnga  for 
a  moment.  I  left  my  eyes  to  ICtaa  Liberty 
and  am  overwhdmed  by  intenae  pride,  for.  I 
feel  that,  beneath  tbe  aeaff  olding.  tbe  com- 
paaalon  and  honor  In  her  eyea  ahinea  true. 
Intent,  I  follow  her  gaae  to  tbe  open  harbor 
and  travel  back  in  history  to  tbe  hfglnning 
of  her  reign  aa  gatekeeper  to  America.  I  aee 
Iter  face  In  Ita  youth  and  hear  her  give  voice 
to  democracy  reclaiming  proudly  to  the 
world:  "Give  me  your  Ured.  your  poor,  your 
huddled  maasea  yearning  to  breath  free 
•  •  *."  My  mind^  eye  vlauaUaaa  tbe  ruab  of 
aliipa.  beavHy  ladoa  with  tbe  wretched 
maaara  eaaerty  accepting  her  invitation.  I 
see  tbe  tanmlgranta  as  they  aurge  forth  into 
tbe  open  arms  of  every  growing  America.  I 
am  with  them  aa  they  auffer  and  toO  to 
buHd  tbe  great  dams  and  raUroadi,  tbe  arte- 
rlea  of  this  nattan.  and  am  bumUed  when 
they  call  thia  toll  sweet.  I  aee  In  them  tbe 
fervent  oommitaent  to  uphold  the  new 
American  Ideala  of  equality  and  opportuni- 
ty. And  by  their  atrong.  eager  hands,  thia 
nation  la  shaped 

Tbe  day  wears  on,  the  shadowa  deepen, 
tbe  gentle  I^dy'a  arm  thruata  the  torch  into 
a  lowering  aky.  I  pauae  a  moment  to  reat  my 
anna  and  to  dweO  on  tbe  eloquence  of  thia 
atatute'a  atance.  Iftnhodled  in  her  la  the  very 
lieart.  the  very  eaaence  of  America— hope, 
freedom,  equality,  and  opportunity.  Tiooklng 
at  her.  I  am  reminded  of  tbe  eff orta  of  thoae 
who  eaase  before  me.  clearing  a  path  for  de- 
mocracy and  tbe  American  way  of  life.  I  re- 
membrr  tbe  worda  and  actlona  of  thoae  who 
stood  fast  against  aodal  inluatlce— of  thoae 
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who  fought  to  aecure  the  rlghta  of  women 
and  minorities,  and  of  thoee  who  gave  their 
Uvea  in  foreign  landa  that  deaaocracy  might 
aurvlve.  When  I  think  of  their  devotion  and 
commitment  to  America,  my  heart  aw^la. 
for  I  know  that  they  did  aU  of  thia  that  my 
world  might  IM  a  better  place.  Now  tlie  re- 
^MiMibllity  of  fulfilling  thia  honorable 
pledge  Ilea  In  tbe  bands  of  my  generation. 

Aa  tbe  early  evening  abadows  deepen,  tbe 
aetttng  sun  caats  a  purple  golden  tight  on 
LIberty'a  features.  I  lay  down  my  toola  and 
look  beyond  Iter  ahoulder  at  tbe  vast  ex- 
panse that  la  my  native  land,  and  I  think, 
yes.  America.  I  bear  tbe  echo  of  generations 
past  and  I  will  obey  tbe  call  to  duty  that  re- 
aounda  around  me.  I  prooilae  you.  fair 
America,  that  I  will  rise  up,  lointag  rsnka 
with  my  generation,  to  carry  on  tbe  torch, 
to  refuel  and  rekindle  tbe  flame  of  democra- 
cy and  freedom  that  It  may  grow  in  intenai- 
ty  and  warm  future  generatlona  with  ita 
golden  heat  I  reaolve  to  uphold  and  honor 
your  Ufe'a  Mood,  tbe  OonaUtution.  I  wfll 
keep  our  democratic  form  of  government 
aUve  by  aettvdy  ezereWng  my  rights.  I  wfll 
atand  fast  at  your  aide  in  tbe  event  of  crMa 
and  will  be  ever  ready  to  defend  you  agalnat 
all  enemiea.  I  will  carry  on  the  oommltmant 
to  democracy,  equality  and  freedom.  Thia, 
America,  la  my  aolemn  pledge  to  you. 

As  the  day  dosea  I  turn,  and  my  eyea  are 
drawn  once  again  to  that  emblematic  face.  I 
pauae  to  whiaper.  ah,  iMdy  liberty,  your 
eyea  will  ahlne  with  new  light,  your  wearl- 
nem  ebb,  aa  you  wltneaa  the  efforta  and  ac- 
oompUabmenta  of  my  generation.* 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FEDERAL 
INTRUSION  ACT  OP  IMS 


HON.  RICHARD  ARMEY 


'ATTVn 


Dl  1HC  HOVSB  or 

Wedne$dav.  April  3. 19S5 

•  Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the  most 
interesting  thing  I've  learned  as  a 
freshman  Monber  of  Congress  is  that 
one  can  pass  a  bad  bill  simply  by  affix- 
ing a  good  name  to  it.  Por  example, 
there  is  an  unwritten  commandment- 
carved  not  in  stcme  but  in  the  minds  of 
politicians— that  "Thou  shalt  not  vote 
against  any  biU  that  contains  the 
words  'dvil  rights'  or  the  media  shall 
punish  thee." 

To  cast  such  a  vote  would  be  blas- 
phemous, and  certain  interest  groups 
could  label  you  a  heretic  or  a  racist.  In 
this  era  of  10  second  television  news 
stories,  headlines  at  a  tfance,  and  en- 
capsulated newspaper  summaries, 
most  Congreagmen  are  too  ntnld  for 
their  political  hldea  to  oppose  an  al- 
leged dvil  rights  MIL  It  amounts  to 
"bussword  blaekmalL" 

I  refuse  to  let  my  oonsdence  be  ex- 
torted. I  am  not  the  only  represcnta- 
tive  who  knows  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  198ft  (HJL  700)  is 
one  of  the  worst  things  to  come  down 
the  legislative  pike  in  a  long,  long 
time.  It  Is  as  potentially  dangeroua  to 
smaU  businesses  as  any  Mil  ever  en- 
acted by  Congress.  It  is  an  unneces- 
sary bill  whoae  real  impact  would  be  to 
expand  costly  governmental  intrusion 
into  nearly  every  a^ect  of  our  sodety 
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while  igoooring  the  real  problems  mi- 
norities and  the  undezprivileged  face 
in  today's  society. 

Those  real  proMems  are  not  dvU  in 
nature:  they're  economic.  Discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race  or  aex  or  reli- 
gion is  lllegaL  and  HJL  700  wlU  not 
protect  anyone  who  is  not  already  pro- 
tected under  the  laws  of  this  country. 
What  it  will  do  is  pick  the  last  remain- 
ing locks  an  individual  freedom  still 
not  touched  by  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy. The  Mil  is  so  vague  it's  frightening. 
Many  of  ita  sponscMS  are  not  even  sure 
of  Its  effects.  HJL  700  could  Uterally 
require  "mom  and  pop"  grocery  stores 
to  comply  with  radal  hiring  quotas 
and  subject  themselves  to  onsite  gov- 
ernment inmeetlon:  require  family 
fanna  and  ranchea  to  install  rampa, 
sidewalks,  and  elevators;  and  require 
any  company  that  uses  municipal 
water  systems  to  comply  with  affirma- 
tive action  and  handteap  modiflcation 
guidelinea. 

The  MU  ignores  the  problems  of  un- 
employment, inadequate  educational 
opportunltlea.  urban  Might,  and  insuf  • 
f  teient  Job  Allls.  Any  MU  derigned  to 
bring  about  equal  oppcntunlty,  which 
is  the  ultimate  dvU  right,  would  ad- 
dress these  proMems,  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1086  does 
not.  The  biU  woiUd  more  afoeurately  be 
called  the  "Comprehensive  Govern- 
ment Intrusion  Act  of  1966." 

Those  advocating  the  paasige  of  this 
so-called  dvil  ri^ts  Mil  have  made  ca- 
reers of  promoting  pervasive  govern- 
ment intrusion  over  individual  initia- 
tive. The  more  they  can  do  so,  the 
more  they  can  Justify  their  existence. 
But  if  you  look  closely,  youll  see  that 
the  advocatea  of  this  Mil  have  little  in 
common  with  the  original  dvfl  rights 
movement.  Instead,  they  have  beoame 
a  ^ledal  interest  group,  pushing  for 
the  selective  ri^ts  of  a  few  over  the 
real  dvfl  rights  of  alL 

Many  legislators  recognise  these 
facts  and  would  prefer  an  alternative 
to  HJl.  700  but,  like  the  kids  in  the 
Ufe  cereal  commercial,  they're  afnJd 
to  try  it 

I  am  proposing  the  Minority  Oppor- 
tunity Restoration  Act  of  1966.  It  is  a 
Mil  to  allow  peivle  to  prosper  as  a 
result  of  the  dvfl  rights  they  have  at- 
tained after  years  of  struggle  and  in- 
Jiistice.  My  biU  contains  the  following 
provisions: 

Enterprise  sones  to  develop  econom- 
ic growth  in  distressed  areas  of  Ameri- 
ca's inner  dties  and  rural  towns 
through  a  broad  range  of  economic  to-, 
centives  to  business 

Youth  opportunity  wage  to  allow 
employers  to  offer  subminimum  wages 
to  teenagers  during  the  summer 
months.  This  would  open  up  Job  op- 
portunities and  provide  vital  woi^  ex- 
perience to  our  young  people,  eqpecial- 
ly  black  teens  whose  imemployment 
rate  is  a  staggering  44  percent. 
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Education  voudiers  to  encourage 
the  use  of  neiiAi|orhood  based  inde- 
pendent schools  ishich  provide  quality 
education  to  innck'-dty  students.  The 
current  illiteracy  jrate  among  minorl- 
Ues  may  be  as  high  as  40  percent 

PrtvatisaUon  ol  public  housing  to 
allow  residenU  0f  certain  federally 
subsidised  low-income  housing  to  own 
and  manage  thdr  own  units.  In  the  six 
dties  where  this  Idea  has  been  tried.  ' 
crime,  teetmge  pt«gnancy,  vacandes. 
and  evlcUons  ha^  aU  declined  whUe 
employment  and  sent  collecUtm  rose. 

All  these  proiisions  enjoy  wide- 
spread support  they  attack  the  real 
problems  of  mlndrities  today.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical  that  doing  what's 
best  for  minoriiies  requires  voting 
against  a  bUl  with  the  words  "dvfl 
rights"  in  iU  ti^e.  but  it's  time  to 
begin  thinking  of  the  next  gennaUon 
instead  of  the  ne^t  election.* 
i 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT.  JR. 

of  OHIO 

nr  THi  Rousx  cv  xxpxxsKirrATivxs 
Wedneadat.  April  3.  IMS 
•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  J4r.  Speaker, 
when  the  Congress  approved  and  the 
President  signed  i  the  reauthorteatian 
of  the  general  reyenue  sharing  [GRSl 
program  in  1983.  we  stated,  in  effect 
that  local  govemtients  could  count  on 
the  program's  filnding  throu^  Sep- 
tember SO,  1966.]  However,  the  Presi- 
dent's 1966  bu<|get  pnHMsal  would 
override  that  ^uthoriaattai  and 
eliminate  revenufc  sharing  as  of  Sep- 
tember 80. 1986.  .  ^ 

For  some  in  Congress  who  are  think- 
ing of  budget  ooilstraints,  this  may  be 
a  quick  way  of  aiivlng  $4.6  bflUon.  As 
the  Congressmaii  from  the  17th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  I  loiok  to  the  tesidents  of 
those  communitite  who  wiU  be  atf  act- 
ed by  the  end  if  public  health  and 
safety  programs  and  services.  These 
indude: 

Plre  protecUonl 

Police  protectiim: 

Social  services  for  the  elderly,  youth 
and  poor. 

Public  transportation: 

Health  care: 

Rescue  serviced  and 

Parks  and  recreation  f adllUea  and 

services.  ^ ._  »w 

Plf ty-seven  local  governments  in  the 
17th  district  staled  to  lose  $118.179486. 
Below  is  a  breakdown  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Revedue  Sharing.  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Tteasury.  listing  local 
governments'  eurrent  entitlements 
under  revenue  sliarlng. 

Clearly,  cuttint  these  services— these 
general  revenue  sharing  funds— wfll 
cause  severe  ecbnomic  consequences. 
This  is  someth^  my  congressional 
district  cannot  afford  to  endure. 

I  urge  my  f cuow  colleaguea  to  Join 
me  In  opposing  this  elimination  of  the 
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cnidal  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram. 

OEfMIMHT  OF  TNI  TSEASUHV  OFFKE  OF  iSVOlUE 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
REDUCING         THE         CAPITAL 
GAOCB  RATE  POR  SECURITIES 
FOR     MORE     THAN     2 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orouJvounA 
m  TBI  Houai  or  ixPBXSDrrATivxs 


Wednesday.  AprU  3. 1985 
•  Mr.  MATSUL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  encour- 
age investment  and  economic  growUi 
by  iwdudng  the  tax  on  capital  gains 
f(»>  individuals. 

The  MU  introduced  today  would 
lower  the  capital  gains  rate  from  a 
maximum  of  80  percent  to  10  percent 
tor  those  stocks  that  are  held  for  more 
than  2  years. 
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Under  present  law,  the  maximum  or- 
dinary inccmie  tax  rate  for  individuals 
is  50  percent  which  is  appUed  to  assets 
held  for  less  than  6  months.  A  capital 
gains  rate  is  available  for  qualifying 
assets  held  for  more  than  6  months. 
This  capital  gains  rate  allows  the  tax- 
payer to  exdude  60  percent  of  the 
gain  from  the  sale  of  these  qualifled 
assets  and  to  recognize  only  40  percent 
of  the  gain.  The  40  percent  is  taxed  at 
the  taxpayers  ordinary  income  tax 
rates. 

Under  this  legislative  proposal,  the 
exdusion  would  be  at  the  80  percent 
level  for  qualified  securiUes,  yielding  a 
iw*Tiniiim  cBttltal  gains  tax  rate  of  10 
percent 

Thus,  my  legislation  would  cut  in 
half  the  current  capital  gains  tax  rate 
for  gains  realized  oo  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties held  for  more  than  2  yeara.  At  the 
same  time,  the  biU  would  not  effect 
the  ci4>ital  gains  ratea  f <»>  securities 
held  for  less  than  2  yeara. 

We  need  to  create  a  stable  pool  of 
equity  capital  for  emerging  companlea. 
That  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
wiaiwtAin  economic  growth  in  this 
Nation  and  keep  our  lead  in  technolog- 
ical innovation. 

This  legislation  has  been  hafled  by 
business  snd  high  tech  industry  lead- 
ers. The  American  Coundl  for  Capital 
pyirmation  said  this  proposal  "encour- 
ages entrepreneuiship,  continued 
growth,  and  Job  creation." 

The  Natkmal  Voiture  Capital  Asso- 
ciation added.  "C(»gressman  Matsvi's 
bm  would  serve  as  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  increase  substantially  the  avallabU- 
ity  of  hl^  risk,  'pa^nt'  equity  c^tal 
for  American  entrepreneurs." 

Perhvs  most  significantly,  this  leg- 
islation maintains  a  special  cairttal 
gains  category  or  differential  that  is 
eliminated  in  the  UJB.  Treasury  De- 
partment's much  publldaed  tax  pro- 
■  poeaL  Under  the  Treasury's  proposal, 
capital  gains  would  be  taxed  at  the 
'  same  rate  as  ordinary  income,  al- 
though indexed  for  inflation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  feel  that  the  1976 
and  1981  capital  gains  tax  cuts  were 
reqjonsible  for  a  burst  of  new  venture 
capital.  entrepreneurshU>»  and  Job  cre- 
ation in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's own  figures  indicate  that  lower 
capital  gains  rates  wlU  mean  more— 
not  less— revenue  for  the  Pederal  Gov- 
emmmt  llie  Treasury's  estimates 
refute  the  contention  that  reducing 
the  capital  gains  rates  will  cost  the 
Inderal  Government  money.  The  fact 
is  that  taxes  paid  on  capital«ains  have 
increased  every  year  since  the  1976 
rate  reduction. 

Even  after  the  1978  rate  reduction, 
the  United  States  stiU  taxes  capital 
g^iTM  more  severely  than  do  *  most 
other  industri^ized  nations. 


Vte  th«ee 
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For  thew  reamM.  I  hope  my  ool- 
leacuM  on  the  Wajrs  and  Meant  Com- 
mittee and  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  will  Jirin  me  in  auppoitlnc  thia 
laslBlathre  Inltiathre^ 


PRIVATE  SSCTOR  CX>UNCIL 
WORKS  TO  REDUCE  GOVERN- 
MEMT  WAerTB 


HON.  JACK  F.  lEMP 


TOBK 


'ATvrm 


DITHIHOUaBOr 

Wtineadav.  AprO  3. 19tS 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
laments  the  euircnt  state  of  gorem- 
ment  financial  management  systems, 
but  one  dedicated  group,  the  Private 
Sector  COuncO  [F8C]  la  doing  some- 
thing about  It. 

In  its  fbat  full  year  of  operation. 
PSC  has  created  a  new  sort  of  partner- 
ship between  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  throu^  cooperation  and  a 
sharing  of  e«pertise  to  s<tfve  problems. 

Mr.  David  Packard,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Hewlett-Packard  Oa.  accept- 
ed the  ehairmanship  of  the  PSC  Na- 
tlooal  Advisory  Board  In  eariy  JUne 
1964.  and  was  Joined  by  a  btae  ribbon 
panel  that  repreamts  a  croas  section 
of  American  bwrtwa  and  industry. 
Mr.  Packard  explains  why  he  accepted 
the  leadership  role: 


of  the 
Bn  bsMd  on  BBodcmli- 


Muiy  of  the 
Once  '^•-ff-'*T-*T 
Inc  tbe  OoTsnia 
THe  mil— wmnt  oxpaitlH  sf  Um  prtnUe 
MCtor  must  be  sbsred  with  the  mbUe  ssetor 
to  taBptemaDt  tboae  proaranw. 

Over  the  past  year.  PSC  has 
launched  over  40  sepaimte  projects 
within  four  departments  of  tbe  Gov- 
erament.  FVir  example,  a  pro  bono  pro- 
gram which  loans  executives  to  the 
Treasury  Department  has  already  re- 
sulted in  tangible  Improvements  in 
Government  cash  management. 

The  potential  savings  in  Federal 
fundi  which  can  be  achieved  through 
these  40  Private  Sector  Councfl 
projects  within  Government  are  esti- 
mated in  tbm  $16  billion  range. 

This  is  little  short  of  astonishing. 
Day  in  and  day  out  we  in  Congress 
debate  in  which  ways  and  with  which 
group  of  dtlMns  we  are  gatog  to  tax. 
tax.  and  tax  again.  PSCs  approach  is 
entirely  different  and  this  is  the  secret 
of  tts  success. 

We  need  to  leam  a  lesson  from  the 
accomplishment  of  PSC.  First,  we 
must  recognise  that  our  obligation  is 
to  Insure  more  efficient  management 
of  the  structure  which  administers  the 
State.  Increased  productivity  within 
the  public  sector  lessens  the  need  for 
more  taxation  of  people's  labor. 

Second,  we  must  learn  wajrs  in  which 
the  public  sector  can  better  accommo- 
date the  expertise  of  Individuals  and 
companiea— who  come  to  them  not  in 
a  spirit  of  adversity,  but  seeking  to 
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dmate  generously  of  their  talents  and 
management  expertise. 

There  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
Government  that  makes  it  less  able  to 
change.  No  doubt,  this  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  competition  per  se  does 
not  factor  greatly  Into  Government 
management  decisions.  Where  vigor- 
ous competition  may  exist— for  exam- 
ple, in  the  delivery  of  postal  services- 
Government  is  forced  to  eonsider 
market  conditions. 

The  potential  for  much  greater  sav- 
ings exlats.  too.  And  remember— for 
each  dcdlar  saved  through  better  Gov- 
ernment management— a  dollar  is 
saved  for  the  private  sector— the  only 
creator  of  the  wealth  that  Govern- 
ment regulates  and  attempts  to  redis- 
tribute. 

Mr.  William  Onsted.  PSC  president, 
dtes  another  trenchant  example,  this 
time  in  the  area  of  automated  finan- 
cial management  systems.  He  states: 

WhOc  then  are  17,000  computer  ajratema 
In  tbe  Oovenmient  sad  over  300  scoounttas 
oatema.  there  ia  Uttle  vertical  tntegratton. 
1st  alone  aystem  to  ayatem  communication. 
Ftom  a  flnandal  manasement  point  of  view. 
tbe  VMeral  Oovenunent  la  not  just  oat  of 
control.  Oontrala  were  never  wtaWlahwl  in 
tbe  tint  place,  We  now  face  an  acute  criala. 
In  order  to  manace  our  Oovemment  more 
efficiently,  we  muat  moderalae  and  lefonn 
Its  flnandal  manasement  ayatem. 

Just  in  the  area  of  cash  manage- 
ment, PSC  Intends  to  contribute  SO 
labor  years  of  suppc»t  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  end  of  1980.  Anticipated 
savings  of  $4.7  billion  in  Interest  pay- 
ments, and  deficit  reductions  of  at 
least  $28  billion  are  projected  by  PSC 
experts. 

I  would  like  to  endorse  PSC's  objec- 
tives by  announcing  my  suiH)ort  of  the 
Private  Sector  Council  "Statement  of 
Policy".  This  document  was  presented 
to  both  major  party  platform  commit- 
tees during  last  summer's  political  con- 
ventions: 

Tlie  VMeral  Oovemment  baa  a  pervarive 
hifluence  tn  the  American  ««'«~»»r  bi  araaa 
aucta  aa  credit  manasement.  dunlde  sooda 
manufaeturlns.  boapltal  care,  agileulture. 
and  education.  At  a  prtndpel  element  tn  the 
etfeettveneaa  of  theae  economic  aetmenta. 
the  Oovemment  muat  conduct  Its  aff  aira  In 
a  finanetelly  efficient  manner. 

Currently,  tbe  Oovemment  doea  not  have 
efficient  or  effective  flnandal  manasament 
ayatsms  to  conduct  lu  bualnaaa.  Therefore, 
it  la  ursent  that  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  auch  flnandal  manasament 
■yatema  be  aoeomirilalied  as  one  of  the  hlgb- 
eat  priorltlea  of  Oovemment 

Partnership  and  cooperation  are 
hallmarks  of  the  Private  Sector  Coun- 
cfl's  service  to  our  country.  We  must 
thank  the  distinguished  leaders  of 
PSC  for  their  invaluable  work,  and  en- 
courage expanded  efforts  on  PSC's 
part. 

Our  Government  must  make  an  ab- 
solute commitment  to  financial  man- 
agement excellence.  It  is  our  duty,  and 
obligation  as  public  servants— not  Just 
an  idealistic  goal  we  can  talk  about 
and  then  leave  to  others  to  implement. 


April  4, 1985 

We  honor  the  following  individuals 
and  organintkus  who,  through  their 
support  of  PSC  and  their  contribu- 
tkns  of  financial  management  exper- 
tise to  Government  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Private  Sector  Council,  are  on 
the  front  line  in  the  search  for  excel- 
lence in  Government  financial  man- 
agement: 

PuvATsSScraa  OuuncUi 

wmiam  O.  OiMted.  Praaldent. 
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TaumcuM.] 
Hartwell  Mone.  Executive  Dlreetor. 
Suaumu  Uyeda.  Oiraetor  of  1 


mtwuu.  asvisoav  soass 
Mr.   David  Packard.   Cbaliman  of  tbe 
Board.  Bewlett-Fackard  Company. 
Dr.  Marvin  L.  beh.  Preddent.  lacta 


Mr.  J<rim  M.  Albertlne.  PnaMent.  Ameri- 
can Buatnaaa  Conference,  hie. 

Or.  Armand  Hammer.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation. 

Mr.  William  Aramony.  Praaldent,  United 
Way. 

Mr.  Arthur  Levitt.  Jr.,  Preddent.  Ameri- 
can Stock  Eaetaange. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Carlucd.  Jr..  Chairman  and 
CBO.  Seara  World  Trwie. 

Mr.  OUot  RichardBon.  Partner.  MUbank. 
Tweed,  Hadley  *  MoCloy. 

The  Honorable  Robert  Olalmo. 

Mr.  nmer  B.  Staata. 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Rahn.  Vice  Praaldent  * 
Chief  ■eooomlst.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
tbeUj& 

Mr.  Thomaa  V.  Frits,  ^Hce  Chairman  * 
Manaslng  Partner.  Eaat  Reslon.  Arthur 
Touns  *  Company. 

Mr.  JJ3.  Mike  MCKevltt.  Waahlncton 
Counsel.  Director  of  Federal  Tiftlalatlon. 
National  Federation  of  hidependent  Bust- 


Dr.  Donald  Haider,  Profemor  of  Econom- 
lea.  Kellott  Oraduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment, Northweatem  Unlverdty. 

aoASS  or  Dnscroas 

Mr.  wmiam  CroweU.  Senior  Manaser. 
Peat.  Marwlck.  MItdieU  *  Co. 

Dr.  Jayne  ^win.  Kzeeutlve-ln-Residenoe, 
Oeorse  Waahlncton  Unlverdty. 

Mr.  William  O.  Vinlns.  Director.  Deloitte 
Haakina  *  Sella. 

Mr.  Jack  M.  Albertlne.  Preddent.  Ameri- 
can Bualneai  Conference.  Inc 

Ma.  Marsaret  Ware  Kahltff . 

Mr.  Richard  P.  lOUer. 

Dirk  Van  Donsen.  President,  National  Aa- 
aociatlon.  of  Wholeaaler-Dtatributon. 

Dr.  Noman  Ture.  Chairman  *  Treasurer, 
Inatitute  tor  Rcaearcb  on  the  Eoonomlca  of 
Taxation  (IRET). 

Warren  ElUott.  Eki..  Partner.  EUiott  St 
Zweben. 

Bruce  FteUUns.  Partner,  Fleldlns.  Locka- 
ley.  ftStorek. 


cmxr  miAiicuL  opticbm  tabx  voacs 

William  Buxbaum.  Co<%alrman,  Secre- 
tary of  Fliuuice  for  the  State  of  Delaware 
(Fcwmer  CFO  of  DuPont). 

Marvin  BMfa.  Co-Chalrman.  Former  Con- 
greaaman  of  MIchlsan. 

O.  William  Vinlns.  Senior  Advlaor.  De- 
loitte RaaUna  *  Sells. 

Jamea  M.  Coaad,  Standard  Oil  (Indiana). 

Robert  A  De  Palma,  Rockwell  Intema- 


Robert    Isban.    Ifanufacturers    Hanover 
Truat. 
Richard  M.  Jonea.  Sean,  Roebuck  *  Com- 


pany. 

WiUiam  B.  J< 

Allen  J.  Krowe, 

Ted  U  Kucl 
of  Independent 

Charlea  &  LaFolMU.  U.S. 

Lonia  E.  Navin.  HdneyweU. 


Dart  and  Kraft 


NaUonal  Federation 


t  Procter  A  Oamble. 
J.C.  Penney. 
Weyerfaaeuaer. 
Moton. 
Travden  Inauranoe. 


James  W.  Ni 

Robert  E.NI 

Robert  L.Schi 

F.Alan  Smith. 

Thomas  O. 

C.  Robert  Tully, 

Franda  A  Stnrttlei  Monaanto. 

Jamiea  Wirth.  Alcda. 

Leo  W.  Tochum.  Westtngbouae. 

Jamea  R.  Detera.  $ors-Wamer. 

i^arrATS  aacroa  couhcil 
mcaa' TMK  fOBCs 

Conlyn  E.  Noland.  Aalstant  CoevtRdler, 
E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemoura  Co. 

Robert  Bllllnci,  Vice  Preddent  Pendon 
InveatmenU  *  Investor  Relatkoa.  Weatlnc- 
houae  Electric  Corporation. 

FKderidc  a.  Adly,  Vice  Preaident  Fi- 
nance. Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

William  C.  Stlv^ra.  Treasurer  *  Vice 
Preaident  Weyerhafuaer  Company. 

Lee  H.  Cramer.  Tfeasurer.  Rockwdl  Inter- 
national Corp. 

Lawrence  B.  Skatoff,  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Monaanpa  Company. 

John  B.  L.  Pleroek  Treasurer,  The  Bodng 
Conu>any. 

Burton  J.  Coyer,  fioneyweU.  Inc 

Peter  J.  Tobin.  Senior  Vkie  Preddent 
Manufacturers  Hansver  Trust  Company. 

WiUiam  J.  Deanls,  Senior  Reaaareh 
Fallow,  NaUonal  FaderaUcm  of  Independent 
Business. 

Ralph  L.  Harri%  Financial  Consultant 
International  Busiaess.  Marhinea  Corpora- 
tion. 

Leo  Olspanskl.  tfanaser  of  Aocountinc 
Operations  dk  Aaslkant  Comptroller,  J.  C. 
Penney  Company,  mc. 
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OTE.  Fud  Scblavone. 

HcwMtPaekard.  Cbariea  Horvatb. 

IBM.  Joe  McParland.  Richard  Roaer. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Rfcdiard 
Mooce.  Edward  Nyce.  BIU  Huebech. 

Mdloo  Bai*.  CharlcB  Olendenlng. 

North  Carolina  Natl  Bank.  Sarah  Hayec 

Feat  Marwlck.  MltcbeU  de  Co.,  Fred  L. 
Oohen.J.CralKLdby. 

Sperry.  Bruce  Tomaon. 

Ttmvden  Inauranoe.  Shawn  KeUy. 

jjnkm  Bank.  Tevan  Aroustamian.  Henry 
Druaedau. 

VA.  Leaalns.  John  Whipple,  Tom  Spin- 


Pao  Boso  PaoPBsVOKALs,  Cxxur 
ucTiom  Paojacn,  Dxpasi 

COLTOBB 


COL- 
AOBI- 


■OHBAim 

Mfird. 


IBM.  James  Odf^ — 
Monsanto.  Bob  Vpuider  Unden. 
Sears.  Ben  Skeltflta. 
Weyerhaeuaer.  Vtocent  Oalla 


Weyerliaeuaer,  ^Hnoent  Oallo. 

Majoe    OoRBOOTOss    to    the    Piivan 
Oscroa  Oouwcn.  um  Irs  AmuAR  R>- 


Harold  W.  Haynea,  Boelns. 


Dart  A  Kraft  Al^  Lacy,  Donna  Maletlcfa, 
Art  Meaaeraebmidt 

Oeneral  Motors  CorporaUon.  Theodore 
Hart  Benaon  Woo. 

Prtwter  *  Oamble.  Edward  Sweeney. 

Standard  OO  of  Indiana.  Ronald  Kwecb. 
RoserWalaer.  ^    .    ,  ^ 

Travelers  Insurance,  Bruce  DIesl.  John 
Winters. 

Wachovia  Bank.  Ann  Watklns. 

OiBB  Pao  Soso  PamusiosMS 

Arthur  Touns  *iCo.,  Lance  MorrdL 

Cltlaena  Southern  Natl  Bank.  Paul  Ferm. 

Larry  Dreyer,  Steiftien  Hemdon. 
Deloitte.  HaaklM  Ac  Sells.  Etienne  Ooune. 

EdPaaduttL 
DuPont  John  Kbrenko. 


Advanced  mcro  Devioea.  Alcoa.  Allied  Air 
Pradueta.  ABaetlean  ExiMtai,  AmerlBan  Oas 
Aasodatlon.  Aaaodated  Bulldera  and  Con- 
tnetflta.  Inc.  Atlantic  Rlebfleld  Founda- 
tion. Authur  Tounc  *  Company. 

Bai*  of  America.  Beditel.  BeU  Atlantk. 
Boeiiw.  Bors-Wamer,  Burke  Industries.  Pa- 
trlda  Oaatra.  niaiiaar.  Chevron.  Citisens  A 
Southern  National  Bank. 

Dart  *  Kraft  Ddoltte  Hasklns  A  Sells. 
DuFont  Exxon.  Fleldlns.  Lodvley  A 
Stoiek.  Ford  Motor.  Foundation  of  the  Waa 
and  OeUInc  Industry. 

OJD.  Searie.  Oennral  Electric  Oeneral 
WMdS.  OTE  Foundation.  Herr'a,  Hewlett 
Packard,  Honeywell,  Hutfiea  Aircraft  Inter- 
national Buainem  Madiinea,  InteL 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Truat  McDonnell 
Douglaa.  MfFff~«,  Monsanto.  Motonda, 
National  Ar-^-*-**""  of  Realtors.  National 
Association  of  Wholesaler-Dlatributors.  Na- 
tional Federation,  of  IndQiendent  Business. 

Occidental  Petroleum.  David  PaiAanl. 
Pflaer  Foundation.  Pflzer.  Inc.  Procter  A 
Oamble.  Raytheon,  Rexnord,  lUchard 
Mellan  Kins  Foundation. 

Santa  Fe  Southern  Pacific  Sears.  Roe- 
buck *  Company,  ifign^tirn,  standard  Oil  of 
timWmi«,  Son  Company.  Syntex. 

Texaco.  TRW.  Union  Bank  of  California. 
VB.  Steel,  V&  Leadns.  United  Tecbnol- 
oflca.  Wdla  Vteto,  WeyerhaeuBer.ar 


Cash  MASAOXiixin  Pxoncrs,  1 
THxrnasxuaT 

Alcoa.  Jim  Savasc. 

Bankers  Trust  Fkul  Saroay. 

Celanese.  Oary  Kerr,  Vinee  Lehcny.  David 


CHIU^REN'S  JUSTICE  REFORM 
ACT 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

ormmKsoTA 
ni  TBB  BOUSE  or  BXPBXSXHTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  Aprtt  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Children's  Jus- 
ttee  Reform  Act.  the  House  companion 
bill  to  Senator  Hawkxhs'  Child  Justice 
Act  In  ad<W1^*"".  17  of  my  colleagues 
have  signed  on  ss  original  eosponsors. 

During  the  past  year,  greater  nation- 
al attention  has  increasing  focused 
on  «^hnd  sexual  abuse.  Over  123.000 
casus  of  child  sexusl  abuse  were  re- 
ported last  year— a  36-peroent  increase 
over  1988.  We  heard  from  the  Judges 
and  the  lawyers,  the  parents  and  the 
media,  but  we  have  not  heard  from 
the  one  group  who  will  bear  the  scars 
of  their  involvement  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives— the  children. 

TV)  ful^  understand  the  need  for 
reform  we  need  only  imagine  the  expe- 
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rlence  of  a  5-  or  6-  or  7-year-old  victim 
of  sexual  abuse,  who  is  caught  up  in 
the  investigation  and  in  the  litigation 
process.  Adults  speaking  adult  lan- 
guage. Lawyers.  Judges,  and  psycholo- 
gists acting  like  lawyers.  Judges,  and 
psychologists  in  procedures  snd  In  sce- 
nery purposely  made  intimidating 
even  to  adults. 

There  is  not  better  testimony  to  this 
trauma  than  the  words  of  two  Minne- 
sota women  who  were  sexually  abused 
as  children  who  recently  shared  an 
oplnicm  piece  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 
snd  Tribune.  They  said: 

Each  of  us  was  so  traumatlaed  that  we 
Ki«iiir«Mi  out  all  memory  of  tboae  yean.  We 
have  Uved  our  Uvea  depnaaed.  aukddaL  sdf - 
hating  and  fiUed  with  despair.  We  fear  for 
the  chiMren.  WUl  they  too  carry  the  eff eeU 
of  not  only  tbe  abuae  they've  suffered  but 
also  of  the  callous  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived from  aduUs  who  are  not  wllllns  to  be- 
lieve them?  We  have  memories  of  trying  to 
tell  and  of  not  bdns  believed  or  ofbeins 
punished.  Did  that  bdp  drive  the  events  un- 
derground and  cauae  the  eripidlns  effects  in 
our  Uves?  We  have  shared  our  stories  In  the 
hope  that  those  who  have  never  experi- 
enced the  devastation  of  sexual  abuae  will 
understand  that  cbOdrai  do  not  lie  about  It 
Could  we  not  have  spared  the 
trauma  of  a  O-year-old  girl  who  was 
rendered  mute  while  on  the  stand  by 
the  sight  of  a  man  who  had  brutally 
molested  her?  Later  she  said.  "I  saw 
him  looking  at  me  and  I  thoui^  he 
was  going  to  (xnne  snd  get  me  and 
hurt  me  again."  How  can  we  Justify 
the  harassment  of  16  days  of  grueling 
testimony  required  ,of  a  10-year-old 
boy  in  Mfi"*""^*"  Beach.  CA?  Is  our 
sense  of  Justkx  so  narrow,  or  our  Judi- 
cial procedures  so  rigid,  that  these  in- 
nocent children  must  be  victimised 
again  and  again? 

Our  legal  system  was  designed  by 
adults  for  the  use  of  adults,  and  is  Hi- 
equipped  to  desi  with  the  special  and 
delicate  needs  of  children.  Studies 
have  indicated  that  the  extent  of  emo- 
tional damage  to  these  chfldren  Is  as 
much  dependent  on  what  occurs  after 
the  abuse  as  from  the  actual  incklent 
itself.  It  is  our  reqxmsibyity— as  par- 
ents, lawmakers  and  dtiaens— to  stop 
it.  Our  legal  procedures  must  be  writ- 
ten to  insure  that  while  the  rlgbts  of 
the  accused  are  fairly  protected,  fe- 
cial boundaries  and  protectioas  are  ap- 
plied to  child  sexual  abuse  victims. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  ChHdroi.  Youth,  and 
Families,  and  a  Congressman  from  the 
youngest  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States,  I  recently  held  a  hear- 
ing in  my  home  State  of  Minnesota— 
"ProtecUng  the  Child  in  Sexual  Abuse 
Legal  Proceedings."  We  had  experts  in 
the  Judicial,  legal,  and  psychological 
professions,  and  a  victim  herself,  tell 
us  about  the  overwhelming  need  for 
reforms. 

Because  of  this  hearing.  I  am  intro- 
ducing tbe  Children's  Justice  Reform 
Act.  legislation  which  encourages  re- 
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f onus  that  will  reduee  tnuima  to  the 
ehOd.  afihanee  4he  ehanoM  of  rocccai 
ful  prowcutlop  of  child  molartan.  and 
pratoet  and  prevent  children  frani  fur- 
ther aexiial  abuse.  Suoatlona  Inelade 
llmltlnc  the  number  of  ttanea  a  chUd  la 
Intenrlewed  by  eeordlnatlnf  court  pro- 
wimllim.  ■pertallawl  tralninc  for  law 
enf oreeneDt  judlelal,  legal  and  OiOa 
welfare  perMonel.  modUyinc  eviden- 
tiary reetrtetkMW.  wfahllahtng  vldeo- 
taptag  praeeduree.  and  imivldlng 
treatment  pragrama  for  both  the 
victim  and  the  abuser. 

This  legislation  does  not  mandate 
any  particular  reforms.  Rather.  It 
serves  as  an  umbrella  under  whldi 
many  types  of  reforms  can  and  should 
be  ooMldered  by  the  States.  This  gives 
States  the  Incentive  to  creatively  legis- 
late reforms  dealing  with  child  sexual 
abuae  on  their  own. 

The  2  year  cost  Is  $12  million— mini- 
mal In  Ught  of  possible  benefits  for 
the  lA  milUon  victims  of  ehOd  abuae 
this  year.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
OACs  review  of  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion frroiiiilnendations.  almost  $S42 
million  could  be  saved  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  tdecommunleatkns 

eoulpment  and  same  multiline  i^iooe 
systems  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
This  Is  enough  to  fund  the  act  for 
mme  than  40  yean. 

It  is  time  for  an  of  us  to  tackle  the 
Issue  of  chUd  sexual  abuse  and  not  to 
shy  away  from  It  because  It  Is  too  com- 
plex or  too  cootrowerriaL  Our  children 
are  too  Important.  As  we  talk  about 
iwot acting  our  children  In  sexual 
abuae  lewH  proceedings,  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  chil- 
dren who  have  already  been  vlctimlMd 
once.  When  theae  caaes  are  doaed  and 
the  eourtrooma  quiet,  the  lawyers  and 
reporters.  Judges,  and  spectators  walk 
away.  But  the  chOdren  bear  sears  for 
therest  of  their  lives.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
find  the  most  Judldous  and  expedi- 
tious way  to  treat  the  perpetrator, 
ivatect  the  Innocent,  and  provide  an 
environment  that  wHl  shelter  children 
from  further  hurt.  That  is  what  the 
Children's  Justice  Act  attempts  to 
do.« 


OIVE  THE  WHttfrUBLOWER 
SOME  INCENTIVE 


HON.  FORINEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 
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Wtdneadav.  AprU  3.  IMS 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
hardly  a  new  phen<Hnenon,  fraiidulent 
c(»itractlng  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  is  iittiimlnff  levels 
that,  in  this  era  of  severe  spending 
constraints,  both  threatens  the  budget 
and  weakens  our  Armed  Forces.  Dally 
we  hear  of  Inadequately  tested  or 
shoddy  goods  being  foisted  on  the 
Government   with   virtual    impunity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Currently,  Government  officials  who 
expose  such  occurrences  against  the 
wishes  of  their  superiors  risk  their  ca- 
reers and  derive  Uttle  benefit  for  their 
consdentiouanesB.  Both  the  Incentives 
to  blow  the  whistle  and  the  relatively 
risk-free  envlrooment  for  contract 
cheating  must  be  reformed  in  order  to 
correct  this  problem. 

The  FUse  Claims  Act  of  1862  was  in- 
tended to  check  these  abuses.  This  act 
allows  qui  tam  actions  to  be  brought; 
that  Is.  a  chrU  action  tailtlated  by  an  in- 
dividual for  himself  as  weU  as  for  the 
VJB.  Govmunent.  That  person  Is  enti- 
tled to  a  i»oportloa  of  any  damages 
awarded  to  the  XJB.  Government.  The 
Department  of  Justice  must  dedde 
within  00  days  of  noUfleatloo  of  the 
action  whether  to  «—«-«-  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  suit:  If  It  does  not,  or  If 
In  the  court's  Judgment  It  has  failed  to 
proaecute  the  case  vigorously  within  0 
months,  control  of  the  case  reverts  to 
the  IndlvlduaL 

WhOe  apparently  a  useful  means  of 
encouraging  the  revelation  and  pros- 
ecution of  contract  fraud,  this  law  cur- 
rently contains  <«e  great  self-defeat- 
ing flaw.  A  qui  tam— private  action  will 
be  dlsmlssfd  if  the  information  rele- 
vant to  the  false  claim  is  in  the  posses 
slon  of  the  Government.  Thus  Govern- 
ment employees  cannot  bring  such  a 
suit.  Private  Indlvldiuds  would  also  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  successfully  pros- 
ecuting a  qui  tam  action  because,  in 
this  era.  the  Oovemment  can  claim  to 
have  possession  of,  or  access  to.  almost 
all  Information. 

The  reform  I  propoae  allows  dtlaens, 
including  Government  employees  and 
mittlary  officers,  to  proceed  with  a  qui 
tam  suit  If.  after  bringing  evidence  of 
a  contract  abuse  to  the  attention  of 
the  head  of  the  apprt^niate  agency, 
that  agency  fails  to  undertake  proper 
corrective  action  within  0  months. 

To  prevent  groosly  excessive  rewards 
for  what  Is,  after  all.  basic  good  dU- 
senshlp,  I  also  think  we  should  lower 
the  percentage  of  damages  awarded  to 
the  individual  bringing  suit  from  the 
current  law's  10  to  2S  percent,  to  not 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  but  nor 
more  than  $1,000,000. 

Conventkmal  remedies  have  proved 
inadequate  against  these  types  of  con- 
sensual procurement  crimes  due  to  a 
lack  of  both  complaining  witnesses 
and  suffldent  incentive  to  inform.  I 
believe  that  the  qui  tam  action  coold 
be  a  powerful  andllary  method  of  law 
enforcement  that  would  bring  to  book 
dishonest'  contractors,  discourage 
others  from  the  temptation  to  cheat 
the  Government,  and  save  our  taxpay- 
ers billions  of  dollars  every  year.* 
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SmO-AMKRICAN    BARLT    CHIU>- 
HOOO        KDUCA'nONAL 
CHANGE 


HON.  AUGUSnJS  F.  HAWKINS 
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Wedne$dttw.  AprU  S.  IMS 

•  Mr.  HAWKDVa  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
AprU  IS  through  May  10,  1965,  the 
Slno-Amerlcan  dilM  devetopment  edu- 
cators' delegation  to  China  wiU  con- 
duct its  second  earty  childhood  ednea- 
tiooal  exchange  with  its  counterpart 
In  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

This  delegation  has  established  an 
exceUent  educattaoal  exchange  pro- 
gram which  Indudss  indepth  presenta- 
tions in  the  form  of  conferences  and 
meetings  from  our  difld  development 
educators  to  the  People's  RepubOe  of 
China  child  deveI(H»iait  pra^ltkm- 
ers. 

These  planned  educational  confer- 
oices.  research  efforts  and  studies,  are 
one  of  the  most  extenshre  and  oompre- 
henalve  child  development  program 
exchanges  between  our  two  countrlea. 
Such  exchanges  emphasliing  quality 
learning  and  educational  development 
should  be  highly  commended. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Teh.  three  components  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  experts  in  the  f ollowtaig 
related  fields:  One,  the  human  poten- 
tial-brain and  the  multlple-lntelli- 
genoes:  two,  the  California  extended 
day  care  programs;  and  three,  the  ^ 
California  intergenerational  programs. 
All  these  preaentations  wlU  be  video- 
taped and  be  made  into  a  20-mlnute 
film  program  for  presentation  to  our 
educational  Institutions. 

Briiicatlonal  exchanges  such  ss  thsse 
provide  an  invaliuUde  service  to  both 
part  Idpa  ting  nations.  By  examining 
exemplary  childhood  educational  pro- 
grams we  can  offer  the  best  poaslble 
services  to  our  children.  As  many  stud- 
ies have  proven,  effective  education  at 
the  early  stages  of  a  child's  schooling 
Is  so  critical  to  their  development  and 
academic  achievement  In  later  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  together  In  extending 
our  best  wishes  to  our  goodwlU  ambas- 
sadms  to  Asia  and  special  regwrds  to 
our  friends  of  the  All  China  Women's 
Federation  In  China  for  its  continuous 
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•  Mrs.  KENNELLT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
help  the  Nation's  unemployed  by  ex- 
panding their  opportimlties  to  partld- 


pate  In  skilled  trai|iing  programs,  thus 
hastening  their  rMbsorptkm  tai  the 
labor  market.  Thia|  bill  is  a  i«flnement 
and  expansion  of  legislatiqn  I  Intro- 
duced last  year.  Itjembodles  a  concept 
endorsed  by  the!  northeastmidwest 
congressional  coalition,  and  recom- 
mended In  its  testimony  befrae  the 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  Subcommittee.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  R«resentatlves  Don 
Pbasb.  Biu.  Cu^oaa.  Mabt  Roa 
Oakab,  and  SbbwIood  Bosbubt.  who 
have  been  leaders  |n  the  coalition  and 
in  the  Congress  cb  en^tdoyment  and 
training  issued,  hate  agreed  to  eospoo- 
sor  this  bilL 

Since  1970  unemployment  Insurance 
law  has  prevented  the  States  from  dis- 
qualifying UI  rlafcnants  who  are  In 
State«pproved  training  programs,  es- 
sentially exenvCng  these  daimants 
from  the  standard!  UI  eligibility  crite- 
rion of  being  avaUAble  and  looldng  for 
work.  While  aO  SUtes  have  adopted 
amf Mming  legislation  to  this  effect, 
they  have  not  all  put  in  place  atflima- 
tive  admlnistratlvel  procedures  regard- 
ing apiKOval  of  training  programs  and 
determinations  whKher  any  particular 
individual  may  aetiially  partidpste  in 
one.  As  a  result,  in  fiscal  year  1962,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  only  one- 
fourth  of  1  percenti  of  the  year's  7  mll- 
1km  unemployment  Insurance  recipi- 
ents actually  went  enrolled  In  job 
training  programs.  \ 

Clearly,  more  of  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed would  benefit  from  qyendlng 
their  period  of  unefnployment  retrain- 
ing for  occivatiolis  and  skills  toe 
which  there  Is  or  will  be  greater 
demand  than  for  their  previous  oocu- 
pations.  This  was  a  policy  pursued  in 
tiUe  ni  of  the  Jol^  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  and  because  of  these  incen- 
tives it  may  be  assumed  VbMi  more  OI 
redplents  have  more  training  opportu- 
nities  than  was  thq  caae  hetore  JFTA. 
My  biU  would  extend  this  poUey  fur- 
ther and  also  i»ovl|de  the  Infunation 
we  need  to  evaluate  what  Is  bdng  done 
now  and  what  mone  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  future. 

Specifically,  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing would  give  States  an  incentive  to 
permit  un«nployed  woriwrs  to  up- 
grade their  skills  by  allowing  unem- 
ployment insurance  [UI]  payments 
made  to  persons '  in  State-certified 
work  preparation  iand  skill  training 
programs  to  count  toward  any  interest 
on  funds  a  State  might  have  borrowed 
from  the  Federal  Gpvemment  to  cover 
UI  costs.  The  biU  I  would  clarify  that 
actions  taken  by  tbp  States  to  pnatobe 
training  for  Indtvitfuals  reedvlng  UI 
benefits  would  nof  be  considered  an 
expansion  of  the  S^te  unemployment 
compensation  systetn. 

In  addition,  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  oevdop  modd  crite- 
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inr  Hie  Secretary  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  provide  certain  inf onnatlon 
to  the  Congress  on  what  is  being  done 
in  the  States  with  revect  to  retrain- 
ing unemployed  workers.  This  would 
indude  a  study  which  shall  examine 
whether  the  combination  of  UI  and  re- 
training results  In  less  time  on  unem- 
ployment and  eventually  a  higher 
pajrtng  job  tor  Individuals,  and  lower 
administrative  and  genoal  tittlftanfr 
costs  for  the  States  actively  pursuing 
this  strategy  f m-  unemployed  woricers. 
Testerday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  toroed  to  vote  on  a  limited 
phaaeout  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  CFBC]  In  the  face  of  the 
Administration's  threats  to  veto  any 
extendon  of  the  program.  This  was  a 
tnistraynt  choice  for  those  of  us  who 
believe  more  should  be  done  to  ref onn 
the  unemployment  insurance  system 
and  to  provide  mechanisms  for  enoour- 
sglng  retraining  programs  for  unon- 
ployed  wotken.  If  one  thing  came  out 
of  this  wedi's  debate  on  FSC,  It  was 
the  dear  signal  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  wlU  aoon  address 
some  of  the  serious  underlying  prob- 
lems which  remain  In  our  ecoDcnny  af- 
fecting the  long-term  unemjdoyed  and 
the  need  for  Job  training.  Ab  the  Con- 
gress wmUnuea  to  explore  otmunehoi- 
dve  reform.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  full 
dlsnisslon  of  this  biU  and  other  mech- 
anisms to  promote  solutions  to  these 
problems.* 
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•  Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  extend 
dayli^t  saving  time  [D8T]  for  2  addi- 
tional months,  to  b^in  on  the  f Int 
Sunday  In  March,  rather  than  the  last 
Sunday  In  April  as  under  present  law. 
Congress  has  considered  similar  legis- 
lation several  times  In  past  years. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  daylight  saving  time  has 
followed  a  complicated  route  in  the 
Ctmgrcsi.  Even  before  the  concept  of 
D6T  was  conside.  X  It  was  not  until 
1863  that  the  United  States  had  a  con- 
cept of  standard  time  within  time 
aones.  Prior  to  1883.  for  example, 
when  it  was  noon  In  Washington,  it 
was  12:24  pan.  in  Boston  and  11:43 
aju.  in  Savannah. 

In  1863,  however,  most  railroads 
began  to  operate  on  standard  railway 
time,  reducing  the  number  of  time 
aones  to  four.  Within  5  months,  80  of 
the  100  principal  dUes  in  the  United 
Statea  had  adopted  the  railway  time 
system.  In  the  early  20th  century. 
Congreas  made  the  first  of  many  at- 
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tempts  to  establish  a  unlf onn  system 
of  time  for  the  United  States— me 
which  the  entire  Natim  would  be  re- 
quired to  follow.  Interestingly  enough, 
this  legtshOion  also  established  the 
first  daylight  saving  time. 

The  Idea  of  D8T  first  originated 
with  a  British  astronomer,  William 
Willett.  In  1907.  he  began  a  «^*»»«p««ip« 
for  the  worldwide  adoption  of  DST. 
using  many  arguments  familiar  to  us 
to  this  day:  additional  time  for  recreap 
tion.  less  crime,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
need  for  artificial  light  The  Introduc- 
tion of  summer  daylight  saving  time 
began  hi  the  next  decade:  First  by 
Germany,  in  1916,  and  soon  afterward 
by  a  nimiber  of  other  European  coun- 
tries. World  War  I  provided  the  lmpe< 
tus:  the  expected  saving  of  electricity 
and  coal  through  the  adoption  of  day- 
light saving  time  was  seen  as  an  aid  In 
the  war  effort. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  DST 
and  standard  time  were  Introduced  at 
the  same  time:  both  went  Into  effect 
on  March  31.  1918.  Congress  repealed 
DST  after  two  summers,  partly  be- 
cause the  war  was  over,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  public  complaints.  From  1920 
to  1942.  DST  was  a  matter  of  local 
option,  although  it  was  only  used 
widely  in  large  regions  of  the  eastern 
time  zone.  In  1942,  however.  CmuTess 
again  oiaeted  a  daylight  savtaig  time 
proposal,  ending  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1945.  The  following  q>rlng,  various 
States  and  munldpallties  reinstituted 
DST. 

As  the  years  progressed,  Mr.  l^ieak- 
er,  the  confusion  becsme  worse.  In 
1962.  the  transportation  Industry 
urged  Congress  to  end  the  luk.  ot  uni- 
formity throufldi  Federal  legislation. 
The  transportation  industry  dted  sev- 
eral situatknos  ss  part  of  their  argu- 
ment: A  35-mlle  bus  trip  from  Steu- 
boivllle.  OH  to  Moundsvllle,  WV  re- 
quired seven  time  changes.  In  a  Gov- 
ernment office  building  In  Mlnneapo- 
Us-St.  Paul,  the  time  was  different  on 
every  floor.  And  a  statement  by  the 
D^MTtment  of  the  Navy  declared  that 
in  gmeral.  it  Is  not  possible  to  tell 
with  certainty  what  time  It  Is  In  a  par- 
ticular locality  on  a  given  date. 

The  confusion  was  in  large  part  re- 
solved In  1966,  when  Congress  enarted 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
387).  This  legislation  required  a  stand- 
ard time  policy  In  the  United  States 
and  established  DST  to  begin  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  April  and  end  the  last 
Sunday  of  October.  States  were  al- 
lowed to  dect  exemptions  trom  DBHC 
in  1972.  And  in  1973,  Congress  provid- 
ed for  DST  on  a  year-round  basis  for  a 
2-year  trial  period  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
lieve severe  energy  shortages.  Public 
concern  resulted  in  an  amendment  to 
the  act  to  provide  for  4  months  of 
standard  time  from  November  1974  to 
February  1975.  In  general,  there  have 
been  no  additional  changes  in  the  past 
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10  yean,  altlioufh  tbe  Home  and 
Senate  have  both,  in  different  Con- 
gnaiM.  paaed  legtelatkm  to  extend 
D8T  for  greater  perlodi  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  leglilatlon  provldee 
for  an  ft-month  D8T  syitem.  As  re- 
quired by  Consrem  In  the  197S  statute, 
the  TnuMportatloD  Department  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Congrees  on  the 
opoatkm  and  effects  of  the  Act.  The 
rq^ort  Indkated  that  modest  overall 
benefits  might  be  reallMd  by  a  shift 
from  the  historic  6-month  D6T  system 
to  an  g-month  D6T  system  In  areas  of 
energy  oonsenratlon,  overall  traffic 
safety,  and  reduced  violent  crime.  The 
DOT  reptvt  pointed  out  that  expand- 
ed daylight  saving  time  could  reduce 
electricity  and  heating  demands  by  as 
much  as  I  percent. 

This  Is  fully  consistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  DST.  During  part  of  the  year, 
the  Sun  rises  before  most  people  do.  If 
the  dock  Is  advanced,  sunrise  by  the 
clock  wm  be  later— as  will  sunset  This 
dock  shift  saves  dajilght  In  the  sense 
that  It  reduces  the  number  of  daylight 
hours  when  people  are  normally 
adeep  and  Increases  the  number  when 
they  are  mwmally  awake. 

There  is  some  concern  that  later 
sunrises  mli^t  endanger  chOdren 
walking  to  schooL  However,  my  legis- 
latloo  provides  that  D6T  would  begin 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  liareh:  sunrises 
would  be  no  earlier  than  September 
and  October.  In  addltkHi.  the  Trans- 
portation Department  found  no  statis- 
tically significant  Increase  in  fatalities 
or  serious  accidents  In  March  or  April 
1974  or  1976.  when  D6T  was  generally 
In  effect  on  a  year-round  basis. 

My  legislation  also  deals  with  con- 
cerns of  AM  radio  broadcasters,  many 
of  whom  are  unable  td  broadcast 
before  sunrise.  The  legislation  would 
allow  the  FCC  to  tanplement  regula- 
tkxis  with  remect  to  hours  of  oper- 
ation of  dajrUme  AM  radio  stations. 

Mr.  £4>esker.  daylight  saving  time 
extended  from  March  to  October  will 
provide  several  benefits  to  the  Nation: 
saving  energy,  reduced  crime,  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  automobile  ac- 
cidents, and  more  time  for  recreatkm. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  and  urge  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  to  move  expedi- 
tiously to  report  the  bm  to  the  full 
House  for  consideration.* 
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ment  banks,  fttedflcally,  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  congressional 
approval  of  UA  subscriptions  to  a  se- 
lective capital  Increase  for  the  World 
Bank  and  a  capital  increase  for  the 
International  Finance  Corporation.  In 
addition,  the  legislation  introduced 
would  enable  a  UA  contribution  to 
the  fourth  replenishment  of  resources 
of  the  African  Development  Fund. 
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•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  which 
would  authorise  continued  U.S.  par- 
tjflpn^^^^  In  the  multilateral  develop- 


:  CATITAL  UICBSUS 

The  bm  authorlies  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to  $1.6  bU- 
llpn  worth  of  shares  of  the  capital 
sto^  of  the  World  Bank.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  the  actual  budg- 
etary cost  to  the  XJB.  of  partidpatkm 
wOl  actually  be  $131.4  million,  payable 
over  2  years,  as  the  paid-in  portion  of 
the  total  subscriptUm.  The  remainder 
of  the  U.S.  share  wOl  be  In  the  form  of 
callable  capltaL  Purchase  of  these 
shares  of  stock  by  the  Unlfxl  States 
would  constitute  17.8  percent  of  the 
total  capital  Increase  of  $8.4  billion. 
This  capital  increase  would  continue 
the  practice  of  panllelism  between 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  Worid  Bank,  that  member  coun- 
tries share  of  the  voting  stock  in  each 
institution  should  be  readjusted  fol- 
lowing an  IMF  quota  increase.  The 
D.S.  share  of  the  voting  stock  In  both 
the  IMP  and  the  World  Bank  follow- 
ing enactment  of  the  Selective  Capital 
Increase  will  be  about  30  percent. 
Maintenance  of  a  20-percent  U.S.  vote 
is  importan*>because  it  enables  a  U.S. 
veto  of  charter  amendments  which  re- 
quire an  86-percent  vote  of  the  capital 
sUxk.  for  adoption. 

DTRUIATIOIIAL  PIIIA>G>  COirOSATIOli 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  enable 
U.S.  psrtidpation  in  a  coital  increase 
for  the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. If  enacted,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  authorised  to  sub- 
scribe to  176.102  addlticmal  shares  of 
the  corporation  valued  at  $176  million 
and  pajrable  over  a  6-year  period  com- 
menting in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  total 
cKpital  increase  for  the  corporation, 
based  on  agreement  with  other  partid- 
pants.  will  be  $060  million.  The  JJ JB. 
share  of  the  total  therefore  wHl  be  37 
percent. 

The  IPC  promotes  private  enter- 
prises in  the  developing  countries  by 
providing  risk  capital  and  long-term 
loans,  making  direct  eqtiity  invest- 
ments in  private  companies.  The  IPC's 
investment  is  intended  to  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  additional  foreign  and  domes- 
tic capital  Investment  in  a  particular 
venture.  The  capital  increase  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  expansion  of  the  IPC's 
investment  program  in  the  next  6 
years. 
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share  of  the  $1.6  billion  replenishment 
amounts  to  16.4  percent  of  the  total. 

The  AfDP  Is  the  concessional  lend- 
ing efflllate  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  making  low  interest  loans 
to  the  wcvld's  potHrest  developing 
countries  those  of  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
More  than  80  percent  of  in  Fund  Is  a 
critical  provider  of  development  re- 
sources and  U.S.  participation  in  this 
replenishment  Is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  future  of  the  African 
Continent. 

These  requests  are  the  result  of  an 
extensive  series  of  tntematknial  nego- 
tlati<»is  which  established  the  burden 
sharing  among  the  donor  member 
countries  of  the  institutions.  This 
burden  sharing  points  out  one  of  pri- 
mary advantages  of  UJB.  participation 
in  the  multilateral  development  banks; 
contributions  from  the  United  States 
are  leveraged  with  those  of  other 
donor  countries  resulting  in  a  much 
larger  pool  of  resources  which  these 
banks  then  use  to  finance  priority  de- 
velopment initiatives  In  the  developing 
countries.  During  a  period  when  our 
budget  faces  unprecedented  con- 
straints these  banks  represent  an  ex- 
tranely  cost«ffective  means  for  dis- 
bursement of  UJS.  foreign  economic 
assistance.* 
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Section  4  of  the  bill  authorises  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the 
African  fund  $336  million  over  3  years 
as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  replen- 
ishment of  its  resources.  The  U.S. 
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9  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Quality  Assurance 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  the  Medicare  Program  has 
been  squeesing  down  on  the  cost  of 
health  care.  Recent  proposals  by  both 
the  administration  and  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  would  increase  the 
pressure  to  contain  health  care  costs. 
All  this  is  being  done  without  ade- 
quately shielding  the  elderly  from 
quality  of  care  problems. 

We  need  to  step  back  and  look  at 
what  is  happening  to  Medicare  benefi- 
daries  as  a  mult  of  cost  containment. 
We  need  to  ask  whether  cost  contain- 
ment has  really  become  care  contain- 
ment and  whether  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come. 

In  all  our  efforts  to  contain  costs  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  we  have 
failed  to  protect  the  Medicare  benefi- 
ciary. Having  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prospective  payment 
system  this  past  year  and  listened  to 
testimony  given  at  my  committee's 
February  36  hearing  on  quality  of 
care,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we 
need  to  change  current  law  and  place 
quality  assxirance  on  at  least  an  equal 
footing  with  cost  containment. 
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Medicare  beneficiaries  and  their 
families  are  confined  and  feel  alone 
and  unprotected,  ^liis  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  34-hour  ^otUne  for  benef Id- 
arles  and  for  healOi  care  providers  to 
deal  with  quality  problems.  Further 
consumer  protection  is  provided  by 
setting  up  a  consutner  advisory  board 
to  oversee  the  operations  of  peer 
review  organlzatloils. 

At  the  national  l^vel.  I  am  proposing 
the  establishment  Of  a  National  Coun- 
cil on  Quality  Assurance  to  oversee 
the  entire  quality  {assurance  program 
and  to  make  recoifimendations  to  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  for 
upgrading  quality  assurance. 

To  eqsure  that  ijledicare  is  not  care 
containment.  I  ani  pnwosing  that  at 
least  one-half  of  t|ie  pros  activity  be 
focused  on  quality  |  assurance^and  that 
quality  assurance  be  extended  to  cover 
all  services  coveredl  by  Medicare. 

This  biU  does  tl^e  right  thing  In  a 
time  of  cost  oontidnment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  hdp  ensure  quality 
health  care  for  tht  Nation's  aged  and 
disabled  by  supporting  the  Quality  As- 
surance Reform  Adt  of  1986.« 
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ifTTJ>B!S!  SUPPOIifrS  MEASURE  TO 
PROVIDE  KUK'i'HIilR  RELIEP 
FOR  THE  LOirO-TERM  UNEM- 
PLOYED 


HON.  DAl4  E.  KUDEE 


'ATIVn 


or  imisiaAii 
nr  TBB  Houss  or 

Wednesday.  Llprii  3. 198S 

•  Mr.  KIT. DBF..  Mt-.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Compensaticm 
[FSCl  Program  expired  on  March  31. 
More  than  340.000  long-term  imem- 
ployed  Americans  who  would  other- 
wise be  eligible  to  receive  additional 
weeks  of  these  b^efits  will  receive 
their  last  PBC  cfieck  this  we^end 
unless  Congress  and  the  President  act 
expeditiously  to  provide  phaseout 
reliefs  Today,  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  submitted,  legis- 
lation. H.R.  1868.  |to  provide  for  con- 
tinued FSC  sssistance  for  the  340,000 
American  unemployed  woriwrs  who 
would  otherwise  faice  an  abrupt  loss  of 
FSC  benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suin>ort  t33is 
measure  because  it  will  allow  for  the 
continuation  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  to  unemploj^  workers 
now  receiving  the  Federal  assistance. 
However.  I  am  dllv>Pointed  that  we 
only  have  this  lii^ted  bill  before  us 
today.  The  Ways  fnd  Means  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance  and  Un- 
employment Compensation  reported 
an  excellent  measure  to  the  fuU  cfmi- 
mittee.  The  subco^nmittee  bill  would 
have  provided  for  a  3-month  extoislon 
of  the  FBC  progfam  so  that  unem- 
ployed workers  ^ho  exhaust  their 
State  benefits  altkr  BCarch  31  would 
have  stm  been  eligible  to  receive  FBC 


Unfortunately,  because  of 
the  looming  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto  of  the  subcommittee  legislation, 
the  full  oommlttee  reported  out  H.R. 
1866  instead. 

Mr.  i^ieaker.  the  most  recentiy  avail- 
able statistics  show  that  there  are 
more  than  1.300  woricers  In  the  FTlnt 
area  and  more  than  18.000  workers 
throughout  the  State  of  Michigan  who 
are  currently  receiving  aMistance  from 
the  FSC  program.  H.R.  1866  will  pro- 
vide assistance  to  many  of  them. 

However,  the  total  unonployment 
rate  In  my  home  town  of  nint.  MI  is 
16.3  percent,  more  than  double  the  na- 
tional average  of  7.3  percent.  And  the 
total  statewide  unemployment  rate  in 
Michigan  still  exceeds  10  percent.  I  am 
disappointed  that  we  cannot  do  more 
at  this  thne  to  help  these  peofde. 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  months, 
we  go  beyond  our  limited  actions 
today  and  intwide  reforms  In  Federal 
unemployment  programs  so  that  we 
may  offer  more  relief  for  unemployed 
worlMrs  In  areas  of  the  country  with 
persistently  hig^  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment.* 


LBQISLATION  TO  REFORM  THE 
ONSHORE  OIL  AND  GAS  LEAS- 
ING PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcALiroHinA 

or  TBI  HOU^  or  BKFBXSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3, 1985 

*  Mr.  MIUjER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to(toy  to  end  the  Department  of  the 
Interl<v's  scandtf -ridden  noncompeti- 
tive onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

Since  I  first  Introduced  this  legisla- 
tbm  in  1979,  the  Department's  non- 
competitive oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram has  been  discredited  repeatedly. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Dei>artments  of  the  Interior  and  Jus- 
tice have  all  In  the  last  several  years 
reported  findings  of  fraudulent  activi- 
ties and  substantial  revenue  loss  due 
to  continued  use  of  noncompetitive 
leasing. 

In  1980  and  again  in  1983.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  confirmed 
my  charges  of  abuse  by  suspending 
the  simultaneous  leasing  program. 
Just  last  week  a  House  subcommittee 
discovered  further  scandals— and  this 
after  the  Department  had  taken  cor- 
rective measures.  For  example,  the 
House  study  found  that  the  Interior 
Department  had  sold  92  tracts  for  $4 
million  in  filing  fees,  although  the  fair 
market  value  of  these  leases  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  $70  million  and 
$90  million. 

My  legislation  would  eliminate  the 
present  noncompetitive  system.  In- 
stead of  a  lottery  system  which  con- 
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fers  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  re- 
source-rich lands  on  a  lucky  individual 
who  fUcb  a  $76  fee,  this  legisUtion 
would  institute  competitive  bidding 
procedures  that  are  currently  in  use 
for  offkhore  leases  and  for  land  in 
known  geologic  areas  onshore.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  competitive  leasing  of  on- 
shore tracts  would  increase  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the 
States  by  $700  million. 

The  noooompetitive  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing program  was  developed  in  the 
1950's.  when  the  oil  and  gas  market 
was  vastly  different  than  it  is  today. 
Tracts  that  were  outside  known  geo- 
logic systems,  were  placed  into  a  bi- 
monthly lottery  and  made  available 
for  development  to  luAy  winners  at 
the  mere  cost  of  $10  filing  fee.  Bidden 
were  not  required  to  have  any  prior 
experience  in  natural  resource  devel- 
opment. Annual  rents  on  the  land 
were  extraordinarily  low.  And  leases 
were  available  for  excessively  long  pe- 
riods of  time— 10  years,  compared  to  6 
for  competitive  leases— without  any  re- 
qulronent  that  lessees  develop  the 
tracts  diligently. 

The  system  operated  more  like  a  glo- 
rified church  raffle  than  a  method  for 
reqx>nsibly  disposing  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  federally  owned  energy  re- 
sources. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  system  Is  sub- 
ject to  enormous  abuse.  It  cheats  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  out  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  revenues  which  could  be 
secured  through  competitive  leasing 
and  higher  royalty  rates.  It  permits  In- 
dividiuls  who  lack  any  knowledge 
whatever  about  the  production  of  oU 
and  gas  to  secure  tiUe  to  vast  quanti- 
ties of  valucble.  public  reserves,  and  to 
profit  from  the  assignment  of  those 
leases  to  oQ  and  gas  companies. 

The  assignment  of  profitable  tracts 
denies  taxpayers  a  fair  Omre  of  the 
'  value  of  the  oU  and  gas  that  they  own. 
We  have  heard  of  cases  where  individ- 
uals secured,  through  a  $75  lottery 
entry  fee.  the  rights  to  a  tract  which 
they  immediately  assigned,  or  resold, 
to  major  oU  companies  for  as  much  as 
$200,000.  The  public  received  nothing 
from  that  assignment.  If  an  ofl  pro- 
ducer was  willing  to  pay  $200,000  for 
that  tract,  should  not  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  who  own  the  resources, 
receive  the  proceeds? 

As  early  as  1968  and  again  in  197Q. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  warned 
that  taxpayers  are  not  receiving  the 
fair  market  value  for  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources and  questioned  whether  the 
program  was  sufficiently  in  tune  with 
the  real  world. 

A  1970  GAO  study  concluded  \bat 
competitive  leasing  would  insiue  that 
lands  are  leased  at  prices  that  more 
nearly  i^iproxlmate  their  fair  market 
value.  GAO  noted: 


cvnrc^.TCvr^MJC  fw  DCA^ADirc 


1 1  iqhj: 
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The  uw  of  «  eempettttw  biddliic  ■yatem 
would  cUadDBtc  the  undenlnble  aepecte  of 
BMae  of  fWenl  laadi  on  the 
of  •  di*»tm  .  .  .  Th«  dlepc— 1  of  the 
natton'a  oO  and  sh  iiiwhiih  under  full  and 
free  eonpetmon  would  be  Bore  ooaeMent 
wtthourtree< 


■  In  1981.  the  CmcrcH  wlopted  my 
proponl  to  nlae  the  noncompetitive 
■ystem'a  entry  fee  tram  $10.  the  nUe 
ertabllihed  in  1950.  In  the  flnt  year  at 
a  ITS  entry  fee.  revenues  inereaaed  by 
$144  milliCHi.  a  300-peroent  aurge.  But 
entry  fees  are  provided  merely  to 
cover  the  procram'a  adminiatrative 
ooata.  They  are  not  a  aouree  of  reve- 
nue. 

To  increaae  the  taxpayer's  return  for 
the  uae  of  Federal  landa.  the  legiala- 
tiim  I  am  introdueinc  today,  the  Oil 
and  Oaa  Trttir*'^  Reform  Act  of  1985. 
would  replace  the  noncompetitive 
■yatcm  with  a  competitive  leaaics  pro- 
gram aimUar  to  that  used  offkhore. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorised 
to  utiliw  any  of  several  bidding  sys- 
tems currently  available  tar  leasing  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  These 
opttais  tadude  royalty  bidding.  Cnmt- 
end  boouaes.  and  nei-proflt  sharing. 

As  with  of ffehofe  leases,  this  legisla- 
tim  pemits  the  Secretary  to  lease  for 
■nail  front-end  bonuses  in  order  to  en- 
courage eaploration  of  marginal  areas. 
This  Mil  also  allows  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  royalty  or  net  profit  paymenta 
in  the  latter  phases  of  production  to 
encourage  enhanced  lecovery  of  oO 
andgaa. 

This  bill  Hlmliw**"  the  current  13Vfc 
percent  ceding  on  royalty  rates  and 
authorises  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  set  royalties  at  the  10%b  percent 
rate  i-nmrnewt  to  offshore  and  ccanpeti- 
tive  programs,  or  higher  If  approml- 
ate.  Outdated  rental  fees  of  $1  per 
acre,  and  $3  per  acre  for  tracts  where 
oO  and  gas  has  been  discovered,  would 
be  doubled,  lly  UU  also  shortens  the 
initial  lease  teim  from  10  to  5  years 
and  requires  the  diligent  exploration, 
development,  and  production  of  tracts. 

Finally,  many  of  the  acandato  we 
have  witnessed  during  the  last  few 
years  result  from  Inadequate  monitor- 
ing of  leases  and  a  ladi  of  information. 
This  legislation  authorises  the  Secre- 
tary to  collect  information  regarding 
the  expknration  and  development  of 
Federal  lands. 

In  addition  to  increasing  Federal  and 
State  revenues,  competitive  leasing 
will  rid  the  onshore  leasing  program  of 
fraudulent  and  unscrupulous  partici- 
pants and  Insure  that  Federal  lands 
are  explored  and  developed  by  Inter- 
ests with  demonstrated  experience  and 
competence  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  time  the 
Congress  take  action  to  reform  this 
grossly  outdated  and  economically  In- 
efficient onshore  leasing  program.  I 
hope  Members  will  Join  me  in  this 
effort  to  provide  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Statea.  the  owners  of  these  oil 
and    gas    resources,    with    the    fair 
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market  value  for  expl<H«tion  and  de- 
velopment of  our  public  lands. 
The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 
HJt.1960 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Act  of  February  38. 
ItaO,  >«»««»M««iy  known  u  the  Mineral 
LoMlnc  Act.  to  require  oasuwtltlve  Md- 
dlnc  for  tosaaa  on  FMeral  landb  with  oO  or 
gaa  depoatta.  and  to  require  dOicent  explo- 
ration for.  and  development  and  produc- 
tion of,  aueh  oU  or  gas  depoatta.  and  for 
other  purposed 

Be  U  CMctod  »»  Ou  Stnatt  and  Houae  of 
JtepreemioMMt   of  tike    VaUed   StaU$   of 
Anttfiea  i»  Comgnu  oaaemiilad, 
ascnoN  1.  Mosr  Tmx 

Thta  Act  ahay  be  dted  aa  the  "OO  and  Oaa 
lieaainc  Rcfonn  Act  of  XtW. 
sac  t  nnnaaL  LBJtaiNG  iter  AMDOMiBm. 

(a)  BuhaertioiM  (a)  through  (d)  of  section 
IT  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote 
the  mlninc  of  eoaL  phoaphate,  oil.  oQ  ahale. 
cas.  and  aodlum  on  the  public  domain",  ap- 
proved February  15,  IMO  (M  UAC.  tM  (a) 
through  (d)).  are  ffT"*~**^  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sac.  17.  (a)  Kxcept  aa  otherwiae  provided 
In  thte  Act.  the  Secretary  ia  authoriaed  to 
leaae  to  the  Hijim^.  rrepnnilhlfi  qualified 
bidder  by  oompetiUve  biddlnt.  undq^  regula- 
tions promulgated  In  advance,  any  landa 
subject  to  diapoattlon  under  thla  Act  which 
may  oontain  oil  or  gaa  depoatta.  The  biddtnc 
ahaU  be  by  sealed  bid  on  the  boata  of  thoae 
of  the  Mddins  ayatema  aet  forth  in  aeetlon 
8(aXl)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
I^nds  Act  which  the  Secretary  determinea 
would  ■»«f^«™«—  competition  and  revenuea 
to  the  United  Statea.  Such  blddlnc  shall  be 
conducted  in  aooordanoe  with  the  pfooe- 
durea  and  requlrementa  aet  forth  in  aeetlon 
Wa)  of  such  Act  (other  than  paragraphs  (S) 
and  (9XB)  thereof). 

"(b)  A  leaae  of  land  under  thia  section 
ahaJl— 

"(1)  be  for  an  initial  polod  of  five  years 
and  aa  long  after  such  initial  period  aa  gaa 
or  oil  is  produoed  in  paying  quantitlea  from 
the  area  in  complianee  with  dillgenwi  atand- 
ards  estabUahed  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  explontlon.  development,  and  pro- 
duction, or  aa  long  aa  drlUing  or  well  re- 
working operatlona  aa  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary are  oonduetod  thenon; 

"(3)  entitle  the  leaaee  to  explore,  develop, 
and  produce  the  oQ  and  gaa  contained 
within  the  leaae  area,  copditlooed  upon 
wnpllance  with  dUlgenee  atandarda  eatab- 
Uahed  by  the  Secretary  with  raapeet  to  ex- 
ploration, developmont.  and  praduetloa:  and 
"(S)  be  condltlooed  upon  payaaent  by  the 
leasee  of  a  rental  of  not  leas  than  $3  per 
each  acre  of  the  leaae.  to  be  paid  in  advance 
each  year. 

"(c)  A  minimum  royalty  of  $4  per  acre  in 
lieu  of  rental  shall  be  payaUe  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  lease  year  beglnninc  on  or  after 
a  diacovery  of  oil  or  gaa  In  paying  quantitlea 
on  landa  leaaed  under  thla  aeetlon. 

"(d)  Any  leaaee  conducting  exploration 
for,  or  development  of  production  of ,  oil  or 
gas  pursuant  to  thia  Aet  aball  provide  the 
Secretary  aeeeaa  to  all  data  and  information 
obtained  from  auch  activity  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  requeat.". 

(b)  Section  17(e)  of  the  Act  amended  by 
siOsection  (a)  of  thia  section  (30  UAC. 
336(e))  ia  repealed. 
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(b)  Section  30(b)  of  such  aet  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "30.  (b)"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "30a".« 


.  incHMCAL  AmMmnNTa 
(a)  Section  30(a)  of  the  Act  of  February 
35.  1030  (SO  VS.C.  107a)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "30.  (a)"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "30A". 


MURDER  OF  MAJ.  ARTHUR 
NICHOUBON 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 


'ATIVB 


orcALDoaau 

W  TBI  BOUSC  OW  1 
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•  Mr.  LEVDIX  of  Calif(»nia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  both  saddened  and  out- 
raged by  the  recent  murder  of  MaJ. 
Arthur  Nicholscm.  This  is  yet  another 
example  of  the  Soviet  Union's  shoot- 
first  mentality  which  was  so  graphical- 
ly demonstrated  less  than  2  years  ago 
when  Russian  pilots  shot  down 
Korean  Airlines  flight  007. 

There  is  no  question  that  Major 
Nicholson  was  engaged  in  intelligence- 
gathering  information,  Also,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  bem  well  within  its  rights 
to  detain  and  question  Major  Nichol- 
son regarding  his  activities. 

No  such  action  were  taken,  however. 
Instead,  a  Russian  soldier  opened  fire 
on  Major  Nicholson  with  no  advance 
warning.  One  of  the  Russian  soldier's 
shots  hit  Major  Nicholson  in  the 
chest  The  Russians  then  chose  to 
make  a  bad  situtation  worse,  by  pre- 
vmting  Major  Nicholson's  companion 
from  administering  the  medical  care 
which  could  have  saved  his  life. 

Nothing  Major  Nicholson  did  in  any 
way  Justified  his  shooting.  Although 
the  rules  governing  intelligence  gath- 
ering are  sometimes  muAy  and  con- 
fusing. Major  Nicholson  wss  playing 
within  thoae  rules  when  he  was 
gunned  down. 

It  is  Just  as  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
an  American  soldier  would  have  shot 
and  then  denied  medical  care  to  aHus- 
sian  soldier  under  simiUu*  dreum- 
stances.  as  it  is  that  the  United  States 
would  shoot  down  a  Soviet  airliner 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
which  lead  to  the  destruction  of  KAL 
007. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  actions  of 
the  Soviet  military  are  deq>icable  and 
beyond  Justification.  They  owe  an 
apology  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  espedally  to  Major  Nichol- 
son's wife  and  8-year-old  daughter. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  Reagan  administration  will  ocmvey 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  such  an  inci- 
dent is  not  to  happen  again  and  take 
appropriate  condemnatory  action. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this  repre- 
hoislble  Oct  and  we  should  find  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  way  to  make  our 
outrage  known  to  the  Soviets.* 
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HON.  NICK  iOERAHALLD 
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•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  HJl.11888,  which  amends 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Program,  ms  psssert  by  the 
House  yesterday  gnd  I  would  like  to 
commend 

and  the  memberi  of  the  Ways 
Means  Committer  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  this  legidatloo  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  my  undOntanding  that  the 
committee  was  noit  able  to  foUy  reau- 
thorize the  FeMral  Suptdonental 
Compensatim  Program  due  to  thread 
of  a  veto  by  Presiilent  Reagan. 

The  legislation  passed  yesterday  will 
allow  individuals  Orho  are  curranOy  on 
the  FBC  programL  that  is.  indhrlduals 
who  daim  FBC  btaneflts  for  the  week 
of  March  11-Aprfl  8.  1985.  to  oollect 
the  remainder  of  their  FBC  beneflta. 
No  new  dalmantslwlll  be  granted  ben- 
efiU  after  April  |8,  1985.  Previously, 
there  was  no  iwovlsion  for  "phasing 
out"  recipients  $nd  benefits  would 
have  ceased  afttt  the  week  ending 
April  8. 1985,  regahiless  of  the  number 
of  wedcs  an  indindual  had  oolleeted 
his  or  her  original  entitlement. 

I  have  introdobed  a  bm.  HJL  982, 
that  would  extend  the  FBC  program 
for  an  additlonal)2  years.  WhOe  it  is 
true  that  the  national  unemploymait 
rate  has  been  cni  the  decline  as  the 
economic  lecoveiy  continues,  certain 
States  still  suffer  from  extremely  high 
lev^  of  Joblflssngss  The  unemploy- 
moat  rate  in  my  Mate  of  West  Virgin- 
ia stiU  hovers  at  IB  percent  For  States 
such  as  West  Viiklnla.  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Mldfjlgan,  additional  Fed- 
eral unemploymeht  benefits  are  essen- 
tial to  the  llvellt^od  of  laid-off  work- 
ers and  their  families  as  they  continue 
to  search  for  onployment  These  fftml- 
lies  wlU  have  nq  option  but  wOUare 
once  the  FBC  prOgnm  is  phased  out 
It  is  my  hope  thM>  Congreas  wHl  con- 
tinue to  consider  fextending  the  Feder- 
al Supplemmtal  Compensation  Pro- 
.  gram  as  we  struggle  to  deal  with  the 
still  serious  un^^loyment  situation 
facing  many  areas  of  the  Nations 


PURCELL-MARIAN  EXCELS 

FROMUNDERpOO  TO  1985  OHIO 
BASKSTTBALL  CHAMPS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 
nf  TBS  BOU8B  Or  RSPaXSHITATIVSS 

Wiednewfay,  April  3.  IMS 
•  Mr.  LUKEN.  kr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  yoir  attention  a  basket- 
ball team  that  1ms  achieved  shocking 
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upsets  and  grabbed  the  coveted  cham- 
ploiMtalp  title  for  1985.  No.  I  am  not 
referrinc  to  the  Villanovm  Wildcats. 
NCAA  baslrethall  champions,  but  a 
team  of  equal  excellence  and  success 
in  its  leagUB-rMw  Cavaliers  of  Puroell- 
Marlan  High  School  of  CindnnatL 
OH. 

The  PuroeU-Marian  High  School's 
daas  AAA  State  championship  is  a  vic- 
tory against  the  odds.  Starting  with  a 
trtmhamn  coadi  this  year  who  at  25  is 
the  jiniingnst  high  school  basketball 
coach  In  C1nrt"P**'.  Purcell  was  unani- 
BMMMly  ssteeted  to  finish  last  this 
siiaimi  But  the  new  coach,  Jim  Stoll. 
defied  the  prophets,  and  led  his  team 
fram  a  level  of  hi^  school  basketball 
obacuriiy  to  State  championa.  for  the 
first  time  in  Puroell-Bfarian  history. 
Along  the  way.  the  Cavaliers  also 
stadced  up  seetioi^.  district,  and  re- 
gional titles  for  the  first  time  in  16 
years. 

One  cannot  help  but  regard  the  Pur- 
oeU-Marian team  with  awe.  knowing 
that  the  team  has  played  among  the 
best  league  in  the  dty.  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  League,  and  rose  to  fantas- 
tic heights  in  one  season.  To  commend 
this  wonder  t«un.  Mayor  Charles 
Luken  has  presented  Purcell-Marlan 
with  the  key  to  the  dty  of  Clndimati. 
and  dedared  March  31.  1985.  as 
Uo*  Day.  An  alumnus  of  Puree) 
Marfii,  I  am  proud  to  congrat 
Coadi  Stoll  and  the  Cavaliers  for 
mature  qMMtsmanship.  raw  enthusi- 
asm, and  an  unwavering  determination 
to  exceL  Purcell.  24  and  3  and  winner 
of  14  straight  games,  has'  gone  fnnn 
the  daasle  underdog  to  the  best  bas- 
ketball team  in  tho  State  of  Ol^.  I 
lend  my  admiration  and  wishes  for 
continued  success  to  Purcell-Marlan 
High  School  and  Coach  Jim  Stoll.  for 
conquering  insuimountaUe  chal- 
lenge with  outstanding  victory.* 
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Upon  his  return  fnnn  the  service. 
Reds  Vermm  began  to  work  with  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Boy's  Clubs  in 
Wa8hingt<m,  DC.  In  1959  he  became 
executive  director  of  the  Prince 
Georges  Boy's  Clubs.  That  grom> 
merged  with  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commls- 
sicMi  e^xnts  Office  in  1970  and  Mr. 
Vemm  became  executive  director,  the 
Job  he  retained  untn  his  retirement 

We  all  know  the  difference  that  par- 
Udpation  in  qwrts  can  make  in  young 
lives.  Teamwmk  and'  training  teach 
the  qualities  of  discipline  and  self -oon- 
f  idenoe  which  are  needed  to  succeed  in 
many  other  endeavcns.  Thousands  of 
Prince  Georges  County  youth  have 
boiefited  from  the  morts  programs  of 
the  boy's  dubs  and  the  M-NCPPC. 
That  they  have  dtme  so  is  a  tribute  to 
Reds  Vernon's  lifetime  of  work.  It  is 
also  a  tribute  to  the  contribution  of 
Reds'  wife.  Dorothy,  who  was  instru- 
moital  in  opening  the  vorts  programs 
to  girls  as  welL  For  their  years  of  serv- 
ice, the  dtiaens  of  Prince  Georges 
County  owe  the  Vemons  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  Join  me  in  wishing  Reds 
Vernon  well  in  retiremmt  I  must 
note,  however,  that  retirement  will  not 
sever  his  relationship  with  my  coun- 
programs.  Reds 
siid  he  intends  to 
continue  to  be  lAiQlved.  as  a  volun- 
teer.* 


A  nUBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  "REDS" 
VERNON 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 


'ATIVES 


OTKABTUaB 
IB  THE  BOUSB  Or 

Wednuday.  April  3.  IMS 

•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  Joseph  "Reds" 
Vernon  retired  as  executive  director  of 
the  sports  office  of  the  Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission.  Reds  Vomon  has  devoted 
his  life  to  improving  sports  programs 
for  the  youth  of  Prince  Georges 
County  and  the  Washington  metropol- 
itan area. 

Reds  Vernon  had  quite  a  successful 
amateur  boxing  career.  He  won  na- 
tional titles  as  a  Golden  Glover  and 
AAU  champion.  During  aervioe  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War  n.  he 
won  the  welterweight  boxing  champl- 
(uishj^  for  the  South  Pacific. 


ty's 


THE  SMOKING.  MEDICARE/MED- 
ICAID.  AND  ALTERNATIVE  REV- 
ENUE TAX  ACT  OF  1985 
(SMART) 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALDOBinA 
IN  TBI  BOOS!  OP  RBPaXSEHTATIVSS 

Wedneadav.  AprU  3. 19SS 
•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  am  In- 
trodudng  the  Smoking,  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  and  Alternative  Revenue 
Tax  Act  of  1985  [SMAR'n.  As  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress  recognise,  this  Nation 
has  a  great  need  to  reduce  the  Federal 
def Idt  to  decrease  cigarette  smoking 
and  Its  adverse  health  consequences, 
and  to  shore  up  the  financially  trou- 
bled Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs. 
This  bill  takes  a  critical  st^  toward 
addressing  these  needs. 

In  this  bill.  I  am  proposing  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  cigarette  excise  tax 
to  32  cents  per  padi  as  of  October  1. 
1985.  Under  normal  conditions.  I 
would  not  support  Increasing  a  regres- 
sive tax  such  as  this.  However,  these 
are  difficult  times  requiring  difficult 
decisions. 

The  Increased  revenues  from  these 
higher  cigarette  taxes  are  earmarited 
qjcdficaUy  for  those  Federal  and 
State  health  programs— BCedicare  and 
Medicaid— serving  the  poor,  the  elder- 
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So  many  of  ua  were  so  excited  to  go  for- 
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,  then  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  uae 


April  4, 1985 
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ly.  and  the  disabled.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  thew  procrama  are  currently  part 
of  the  Federal  budget,  the  added  tax 
revenues  will  make  a  significant  eon- 
tributinn  toward  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit  as  well 

We  should  also  not  lose  sight  of  the 
impwtance  of  reducing  cigarette 
smoltlng  and  the  health  problems  it 
causes.  These  are  health  problems 
which  most  heavily  strike  our  low-  and 
middle-income  eitiaens  and  greatly 
burden  our  already  overburdened 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs. 

This  SMART  blU  raises  the  cigarette 
tax  to  33  cents  and  indexes  future  in- 
creases to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  this  bill  wlU 
provide  additional  revenues  totaling 
over  $25  bOlioiL  One-quarter  of  these 
added  revenues  are  earmarked  for 
Medicare  part  A  and  one-quarter  for 
Medicare  part  B.  As  for  Medicaid,  one- 
quarter  of  the  added  revenues  WIU  go 
to  the  States  to  be  used  in  their  Medic- 
aid programs.  Similarly,  one-quarter 
will  go  to  the  Federal  portion  of  Med- 
icaid. 

Enactment  of  the  SMART  biU  wiU 
obviate  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
raise  the  costs  to  Medicare  benefici- 
aries or  to  cutback  on  Medicaid  bene- 
fits and  eligibility.  In  the  Interest  of 
improving  the  health  of  this  Nati<m's 
dtiiens  and  reducing  the  Federal  defi- 
cit problem.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Smoking.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  and  Alternative  Revenue 
Tax  Act  of  1985.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  JIM  VAN  HORN 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcALifounA 

HI  THX  Bousx  or  axnucssirTATivis 

Wednadav.  April  3, 1985 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Jim  Van  Horn  for 
his  excellent  service  to  the  California 
Contract  Cities  Associaticm.  As  the 
presidoit  of  the  association  for  the 
past  year.  Jim  brought  with  him  the 
creatlvtty.  persistence  and  patience 
that  has  always  served  him  well  as  a 
public  offlciaL 

I  know  Jim  Van  Horn  best  from  his 
walk,  as  a  mayor  and  councilman  from 
the  city  of  Artesia.  He  has  helped 
make  that  small  city  a  ccanmunity 
with  many  excellent  community  serv- 
ices, streets,  and  businesses.  He  under- 
stands how  a  dty  works.  He  knows 
that  an  elected  official  must  alwajrs 
listen  and  reqwnd  to  the  needs  of  con- 
stituents. And.  Jim  knows  that  a  well- 
run  city  requires  a  unified  city  council 
and  a  competent  dty  manager. 

Jim  brought  his  understanding  of 
government  to  his  positi<»i  as  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Contract  Cities 
Association.  It  was  not  an  easy  task. 
The  association  represents  58  Califor- 
nia communities  that  contract  for  mu- 
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nidpal  services.  These  dties  range  in 
p<9ulation  from  as  small  as  90  to  as 
Iwge  as  92.000.  Jim  was  able  to  unite 
the  varied  interests  of  these  local  gov- 
ernments. I  can  tell  you  as  one 
Member  of  Congress  that  the  views  of 
the  Association  of  California  Contract 
Cities  have  been  well  represented  in 
Washington. 

While  the  association  will  be  losing 
Jim  as  Its  president.  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  he  wiU  continue  serving  as 
the  mayor  of  Artesia.  In  a  time  when 
tough  decisions  must  be  made  about 
public  spending  and  taxing,  I  believe 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  Jim  Van 
Horn  serving  the  pe<H>le.  I  also  know 
that  the  California  Contract  Cities  As- 
sociation will  find  few  to  match  Jim's 
talent  and  commitment.* 


CENTRAL  CATHOLIC  HIGH 
SCHOOL  WINS  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 


'ATJVB 


or  FMMMiLrunA 
a  THX  Hovss  or  axpaaBBi 
Wednesday.  April  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
Central  Catholic  High  School  Class  A 
basketball  team  who  won  their  first 
PIAA  State  championship  on  Biarch 
30  with  a  55-47  overtime  win  against 
the  Midland  Leopards.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Coach  Reggie  Weiss  and  the  entire 
team  on  thia  outstandlniT  achievement. 
The  Central  Catholic  CanUnals 
trailed  six  points  with  1:12  left  in  regu- 
lation of  the  PIAA  "CSass  A  champion- 
ship game.  The  Cards  scored  the  final 
six  points  of  regulation  and  defeated 
MUdand  In  overtime.  This  PIAA  cham- 
pimiship  is  the  first  for  a  Berks 
County  Boys  Basketball  team  since 
Mount  Penn  won  the  class  A  title  in 
1972.  The  Cards  record  for  the  year 
was27-2.« 


NARCOTICS  IMPORTATION.  MAN- 
UFACTURE AND  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 


'ATnm 


orcAurounA 
ni  THX  Hovsi  or  i 

Wedneadav.  April  3.  IMS 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  hosted  a  conference  In  my  dis- 
trict to  discuss,  with  my  constituents 
and  area  law  enforcement  officials, 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  increase 
our  fight  against  drug  traffickers. 
Many  worthwhile  suggestloos  were 
made  by  the  partidpants  and  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
mandatory  sentences  for  importation 
and  manufacturing  offenses^ 

In  1984,  10  tons  of  heroin.  85  tons  of 
cocaine  and  about  15,000  tons  of  mari- 
juana were  smuggled  Into  the  United 
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states.  In  addition,  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  illidt  drugs  continues  to 
rise.  While  there  are  many  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  address  these  problems.  I  be- 
lieve Individuals  continue  to  engage  in 
these  lllenl  practtees  because  the 
criminal  penalties  do  not  provide  a 
suf f Ident  deterrent. 

TMs  legislation,  the  Narcotics  Im- 
portation. Manufacture  and  Control 
Act.  would  est^dish  a  20-year  manda- 
tory sentence  for  the  importation  of 
large  quantities  of  an  opiate,  cocaine. 
PCP.  or  USD:  15-year  mandatory  sen- 
tence for  the  importatkm  of  any 
amount  of  a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  I  and  II:  5-year  mandatory 
sentence  for  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain quantities  of  marijuana,  hashish, 
and  hashish  oil:  and  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  the  illegal  manufacture  of  a 
controlled  substance.  In  addition,  indi- 
viduals convicted  of  these  offenses 
would  not  be  eligUde  for  parole  or  pro- 
bation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  these  mandatory  sentences 
will  send  a  dear  signal  to  those  In  the 
illegal  drug  business  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  drug  MniiCTnng 
across  its  borders  or  manufacturing  of 
Illegal  drugs  within  Its  boundaries.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  send- 
ing this  signaL* 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    CHIL- 
DREN. YOUTH.  AND  FAMILIBB 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 


ATIVB 


n  THX  HOU8X  or 

Wedwe$day.  AprU  3.  IMS 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  place 
Into  the  RaooBD  the  text  of  the  1965 
Bodenhelmer  Lecture,  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Oaoaax  Mnj.ni.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Davte.  School  of 
Law,  on  March  11.  1985.  It  is  fitting 
that  Congressman  Mnxca  was  chosen 
to  deliver  this  lecture,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  Oongreas  to  strengthen  family 
law  has  been  exemplary. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Select  Comndttee  on  Children. 
Touth.  and  Families,  under  Mr.  Mzl- 
ua's  leadership,  since  I  came  to  the 
House  in  198S,  and  have  woi^ed  dose- 
ly  with  him  on  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern. The  committee's  woric  has  had 
strong  supiMMt  In  the  Third  District  of 
Connecticut  which  I  represent.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  woric  with 
Mr.  Mnjji.  who  has  now  been  duly 
recognised  by  his  alma  mater,  as  we 
search  for  solutions  to  the  myriad  of 
issues  omf ronting  families  attempting 
to  raise  healthy  children  In  our  com- 
plex sodety. 

The  text  of  the  lecture  follows: 


BommBtatatlMenrnt 

It  te  rnn  honor  to  be  here  tonight  as  a  grad- 
uate of  Davta  ana  to  present  the  Boden- 
hetmer  Lecture  tbia  year. 

This  Int  just^  fint  law  sebool  lecture 
I've  ever  given.  There  are  a  mod  onnbcr  of 
people  in  tbe  aodknoe  taoifibt  who  tktaik 
thii  is  poeribly  tbe^firet  law  edioal  lecture 
rve  ever  attended  from  beginning  to  end. 

WbUe  I  WH  wailng  for  this  speech  to 
begin.  I  looked  at  Itlie  Isetcni  sad  I  felt  a 
little  like  Hubert  Humphrey  wben  be 
became  the  fint  rit^lng  Senator  to  addreei  a 
joint  leMloii  of  the  Congress.  Ton 
Humphrey  tan  three  tlmee  for  the 
cy.  but  he  never  qalte  made  it  8o  when  be 
stood  up  at  that  aodlum  In  the  HMiae  of 
Representatives,  wiere  the 
when  ddlvering  the  State  of  the  union 
■age.  he  said.  "Btk.  you  dont  know  how 
long  I've  watted  to  iet  heref" 

I  didnt  study  Mth  Profasor  Boden- 
tieimer,  but  I  remember  dearly  her  giving 
us  very  pcactieal  Idvloe.  We  Baanled  stu- 
dents used  to  have  to  ex^ain  to  our  reuses 
and  kids  that  law  iehod  was  very  demand- 
ing, and  that  we  bkd  to  stay  late  at  sdiool 
and  study.  Then  we  ended  up  ■pending  atot 
of  time  »«»»«g«««g  around  the  lounge  Mnking 
coffee.  Profeeeor  iBodenheimer  knew  aD 
about  this  behavior,  and  she  need  to  oome 
by  the  lounge,  diflng  one  of  our  ssrious 
"study"  iclnni.  a«d  suggest  that  we  go  on 
home  and  take  cate  of  the  family.  It  was 

Let  me  take  yoii  back,  for  a  moment  to 
the  late  60*1  and  eaHy  70*0.  wlieni  was  a  law 
student  at  Davis.  1 1  csme  from  a  temUy 
where  "pubUc  eehrioe"  and  aodal  Justice 
were  fundamentaL 

My  father  aervedlfor  2S  years  In  the  State 
legislature,  and  I  worked  there  myadf  for 


OcMge  Moecooe  for  S  yearr 

I  onoe  even  dropped  out  of  law  adiool  to 
run  for  the  State  ienate.  But  there  was  an 
overwhetaning  puoUc  menrlste  from  the 
voters  tbat  I  retari  to  school  and  finish  my 
law  degree.  So  I  did- 

I  was  one  of  a  Seneratlon  summooed  to 
public  aervioe  by  lotan  F.  Kennedy,  irtiose 
vision  released  a  agMt  that  ignited  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  mfllione  of  ABserieana, 
especially  the  young. 

We  were  Insptae^  by  Martin  Luther  King, 
who  forced  us  all  u>  confront  the  troubled 
underside  of  Amerl^ 

And  we  were  taMdired  by  Robert  Kennedy, 
wbo  asked  us  to  4ream  how.  through  our 

own  energies,  the  i^ortd  ooulii  d>*i>>"- 

The  'flOi  was  fat  more  than  a  decade  of 
dreams.  ! 

It  was  a  deeade  at  activism.  Citlee  were  on 
fire:  yean  of  sooal  Injustioe  were  being 
challoiged.  Aixl  tbe  economie  dtaparlttca 
whidi  bad  existed  heere  no  kmger  to  be  tol- 
erated. 

It  was  also  a  decade  of  disalluslanment. 
beginning  with  thi  aseassinatlon  in  DaUas. 
Soon,  the  VIetna4>  war  twe  our  country 
apart:  Martin 
nedy  were  cut 

In  tbe  early 
tlons  was  itadf 
highest  positions 


King  and  Robert  Ken- 
In  the  prime  of  life, 
our  faith  in  our  institu- 
by  those  In  the 
t  public  trust  who  cyni- 
cally perverted  thei  political  prooees  and  pro- 
voked a  coiutitutlo^  crisis. 

My  dam  came  te  study  law  just  as  Amer- 
ica was  reeling.  Tke  American  people  were 
deeply  divided.  Many  were  distrustful  of 
government;  many  doubted  real  Change 
could  oome  effectively  through  the  political 
process  or  peacefally  through  the  law.  In 
fact,  at  one  point  after  tbe  Kent  State  ICas- 
Bscre.  we  even  shut  down  King  HalL 
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Bo  many  of  us  were  so  excited  to  go  for- 
ward to  h^  the  poor,  to  work  to  dinieal 
pragnuaa,  and  to  give  up  our  daaswork.  that 
we  had  to  be  adnonished  by  Desn  Dan  Dyk- 
stra  that  "The  last  thing  the  poor  needed 
wss  a  puir  attorney." 

That  is  why  we  imrested  so  much  of  our- 
odves  end  our  dreams  m  sn  optimistic 
notion:  By  training  as  proMem-advers  for 
ttaose  trapped  or  ignored  by  the  legal  oom- 
plezitieB  of  modem  life,  we  prepared  our- 
sdves  for  a  dynamic  career,  and  for  a 
chance  to  shspe  a  changing  and  dynamic 
puldle  agenda. 

One  of  the  ddlgfate  of  returning  to  Davie 
is  to  say  "thank  you"  to  tbooe  wbo  hdped 
me  on  the  way.  Another  is  to  report  on  a 
legal  career  spent  in  the  puidlc  sector— a 
career  which  has  reinforced  my  commit- 
ment to  sssurfeag  the  rule  of  law  for  all  our 
cttlaena— especially  for  fsmlUes  and  clifl- 
dren. 

FKdttlcisns  are  again  paying  doee  atten- 
tion to  faaaUy  Issues.  This  oonoem  l>y  Uber- 
sls  and  musem  stives  alike  has  been  beard 
before.  But  It  often  doesnt  result  in  very 
mudi.  or  even  lest  voy  long. 

This  underlying  amMvalenoe  of  policy- 
makers over  tovolvement  In  children  and 
(amDy  policy  has  been  a  consistent  part  of 
our  history. 

It  was  written  Into  the  fint  charter  of  tbe 
Federal  Children's  Bureau  in  1913.  Oovem- 
ment  should  gather  information.  a|to»llin 
to  the  law.  but  never  delegate  aivAe  to 
enter  the  home  of  an  Individual  famfly. 

The  Sheppard-Towner  Act  of  1931,  one  of 
tbe  very  first  maternity  and  infancy  grant 
programs  failed  as  tbe  political  climate 
shifted. 

in  19X7  the  Fslr  Labor  Standards  Act 
passed  probftiting  child  labor,  but  only 
after  a  oonrtitutionAl  amendment  lan- 
gulsbed  unratified. 

Bven  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  the 
oomerstone  of  support  for  economically 
stricken  diUdren  snd  fsmUies.  contained 
only  niodrst  programs  of  siwtiitanre,  like 
thoee  for  crippled  children. 

These  efforta  kept  children  and  family 
Issues  sllve  in  the  mlndi  of  policymakers 
But  serious  sctlcn  to  slleviate  their  crises 
virtually  disappeared  from  political  debate 
at  the  natloaal  levd  untQ  the  late  1960's 
andlXTCS- 

rbr  many  years.  deQ>ite  our  rhetorical  dls- 
jdsys,  the  commitment  of  the  Fedoal  Oov- 
emment  to  children's  polides  has  been 
MiwhMi  Pur  0MMt  of  the  post-war  era,  there 
m  Coiigress  of  incest,  ad- 
r.  faailly  violence  and 
chOd  abuse  then  tai  this  year's  T.V.  guide. 

Tliat's  the  rastn  resson  that  I  wanted  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Touth  and  FsmUies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—a coounittee  that  would  have  no 
other  responsibnitlfs  or  sgenda  than  chil- 
dren and  t^inaum  i  wanted  a  CMnmittce 
that  would  do  what  the  Banking  Coounittee 
does  for  bsnkers.  or  the  Ways  snd  Means 
CoauBlttee  does  for  tax  attorneys.  But  we 
would  fbcus  exdusivdy  on  Uds. 

The  fonnation  of  our  Sdect  Committee 
on  Children.  Touth  and  Families  In  1983 
does  not  mean  we  have  forever  overcome 
tbe  ambtvalenoe  and  ignorance  which  have 
historically  impeded  the  development  of  a 
coraprehenstve  fsmfly  snd  children's  policy. 

But  the  record  which  it  bas  written  dear- 
lay  demonstrates  that  we  are  now  at  a  point 
where  government's  Indifference  Is  simply 
intoloable. 

For  once  we  have  discovered  that  the 
remedy  Is  available,  that  there  are  workable 
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answers,  then  it  is  inaimhent  upon  us  to  use 
the  Bsme  energy  that  we  expended  during 
the  'Mis  and  '70b.  tai  highlighUng  the  prob- 
lems, to  now  sdvtaig  them. 

The  problems  are  oonunon  to  every  area 
of  the  cmmtry.  and  every  community  is 
strugtfing  with  ways  to  find  solutions— 
whether  in  the  timer  dty,  the  suburbs,  or  on 
the  farm. 

What  we  are  finding'  is  that  cbUdrra  snd 
f smtUes  live  today  under  drcumstanoes  pro- 
foundly different  than  those  of  past  genera- 
tions. 

More  than  60  peroent  of  all  children  grow 
up  in  f«™nto«  where  both  parents,  or  tbe 
only  resident  parent,  works.  Tliis  year,  SO 
percent  of  women  with  infante  under  one 
will  be  to  the  workforce. 

One  out  three  white  children,  and  three 
out  of  four  black  children,  can  expect  to 
spend  some  of  their  chlldtiood  in  a  sinide 
parent  household. 

FinsUy.  t.  snbstsnttal  number  of  children 
wend  at  least  a  portion  of  their  formative 
yean  in  poverty.  During  tbe  last  reoesricm 
slone,  American  families  lost  $3194ii]lion  in 
income,  nuxre  than  $3  JOO  per  family.  More 
than  two  million  dUldren  fell  into  poverty, 
reversing  twenty-five  yesn  oi  progress. 

And  tbe  recovery  bss  not  yet  reached  nUl- 
Uons  of  stridun  households. 

At  the  ssme  time,  programs  that  provide 
essential  services  to  the  poor,  tbe  sick,  the 
elderiy,  the  disaUed  and  other  hish  risk 
people  have  been  reduced  far  more  severely 
than  any  other  part  of  the  budget  a  total 
of  more  than  W  billion  doDan  to  cutbaAs 
since  19S1.  And  now,  tbe  administration  pro- 
poses $65-billian  to  deeper  cute  for  human 
service  programs. 

As  a  memlier  of  tbe  Budget  Committee,  I 
often  ask  Why  are  we  supposed  to  cut  these 
programs  for  nutrition,  for  medicsl  services, 
tar  early  rhildhood  education? 

The  proponente  of  tbe  cute  do  not  argue, 
for  '^""p'''.  that  prenatal  programs  sre  im- 
successfuL  I  have  an  annual  debate  with 
David  Stockman  on  this  issue,  snd  frankly.  I 
thtok  I  am  wiiming.  I  think  Dave  ousht  to 
have  gone  to  law  school  before  he  got  into  a 
ddiate  with  somebody  trained  at  Davis. 

»«i*mMi  doesnt  srgue  there  is  wsste. 
fraud  and  abuse.  In  fact,  be  admite  the 
women,  infante  and  children's  progrsm.  tar 
example,  reduces  low  Urthweigbt.  the 
number  one  cause  of  infsnt  mortality. 

He  knows  tbat  WXC.  saves  3  ddlan  for 
every  ddlar  it  costs.  And  be  knows  tbat  thia 
wonderfully  suooeasful  progrsm  serves  just 
one-third  of  the  eligible,  liigb-risk  popula- 
tion. 

He  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration dkvute  none  of  the  facts.  They 
just  want  to  cut  pending,  no  matter  what 
the  cost 

But  their  f oolisb  pennyplncbing  will  cost 
the  taxpayen  Ulllons  in  future  expenses. 
Doiying  WXC.  to  a  high-risk  womsn  In- 
cresses  the  risk  of  a  low  Mrthweigfat  baby. 
And  that  baby  has  40  times  the  chance  of  a 
normal  infant  of  dying  witUn  the  first 
month  of  life.  The  newborn's  hospttsl  bills 
could  cost  $1,000  a  day  for  we^s  of  care. 
And  these  are  the  children  we  see  over  and 
over  again- with  physicsl  disabilities,  with 
learning  dtsorders,  snd  with  costly  medicsl 
complicaticms  that  affect  a  child  for  life. 

WIC  is  just  one  progrsm.  The  same  argu- 
ment can  l>e  made  for  a  score  of  highly  suc- 
cessful, severely  uiKlerfuiMled  i^ogrsms: 
Headstart;  Preschool  Education;  Foster 
Care  Services:  snd  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped. In  each  case,  we  have  tbe  evidence 
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that  «e  cui  Intervene  early  and  aave  lives 
and  money,  too. 

In  each  caw.  we  are  aervlnc  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  needy  populatloo.  And  In  each 
caae.  the  admlnlitratlon  ordeia  ua  to  cut 
back  lUU  further. 

Am  attomeyi.  we  cannot  deny  the  facti 
that  thcae  procrama  vork:  but  as  pollcy- 
makets.  unfortunatiiy,  we  chooae  to  Ignore 
them. 

It  can  no  longer  be  mM  that  a  dedilon  by 
Government  to  withdraw  theae  aervloes  la 
made  without  full  knowledge  of  the  advene 
impact  of  that  dedilon  on  many  thouaandi 
of  children  each  year. 

But  I  probably  sound  more  pessimist tr 
than  I  am.  In  fact,  efforts  to  cut  children's 
programs  have  not  been  as  drastic  as  the  ad- 
ministration desired,  thanks  to  a  coalition  of 
Ideologically  diverse  If  embers  of  the  Con- 
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It  was  this  same  bipartisan  coalition 
which  was  rrsponslhle  for  soase  of  the  land- 
mark leglalatkm  of  the  IVTCs  that  brought 
the  vowtT  of  government  behind  the  effort 
to  safeguard  the  rlghU  of  the  disabled,  the 
abused  and  the  hungry. 

In  1074.  OongDMS  passed  the  "Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act."  to  tanprove 
systems  for  reporting  cases  of  child  abuse. 
Up  to  that  point,  there  was  no  way  for 
anyone  to  know  the  extent  of  child  abuse  in 
the  country. 

In  1975.  Congress  psssrri  "The  Education 
For  All  Hanrtlramted  Children  Act."  giving 
parents  of  handicapped  children  the  right 
to  Insist  on  an  equal  education  for  their 
child  in  the  least  restrfcUve  educational  en- 
vironment poaslMe.  Instead  of  being  packed 
away  In  an  Inatitutten  or  a  edlar. 

In  1900.  Congress  passed  "The  Child  Wel- 
fare and  Adoption  Assistance  Act."  That 
law.  which  I  wrote,  promotes  adopted  of 
"haid-to-place"  children  and  requires  the 
review  of  foster  care  placements  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  As  a  result,  studies  show,  fewer 
children  now  languish  for  months  and 
years,  and  f amlUca  are  more  frequently  re- 
united. 

Each  of  these  measures  did  more  than 
Just  throw  money  at  sodal  programs.  Bach 
expanded  the  rights  of  those  whom  our  po- 
litical and  Judicial  system  had  either  Ig- 
nored or  abused.  In  each  case,  the  law  was 
rewritten  to  recognise  the  rlglits  of  the 
poorest,  the  weakest,  and  the  voiceless. 

And  we  are  a  better  society  for  those 
changes.  These  are  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments I  think  of  when  I  hear  the  rhetoric 
about  the  "failures"  of  sodal  and  polltteal 
aethrlsts. 

They  prove  we  can  have  a  cost-effective 


Sure,  there  are  stiU  problems,  even  in 
these  very  recent  efforts.  We  still  dont  i»o- 
vlde  adequate  sei  vices  to  victims  of  abuse. 
Handicapped  children  and  their  parents  still 
confront  obstinate  bureaucracies  which  be- 
Ueve  that  a  ramp  constitutes  "mainstream 
education." 

But  the  lives  of  millions  of  vulnerable 
children  and  families  have  been  enhanced 
beyoiMi  thecapadty  of  most  of  us  to  appre- 
ciate fully.  And  regardless  of  our  political 
ideology,  we  can  all  be  proud  of  it. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  select  committee 
can  help  to  create  the  same  record  of  ac- 
complishment and  piogieas  in  the  l9W>'s. 
For  despite  all  the  cynicism  about  politi- 
cians. I  generally  have  found  that  once  the 
facts  are  estabitshed.   the   Importance  of 


The  dtlate  becoenes  not  whether  we  do 
the  Job.  but  how  to  do  It  right  And  if  there 


Where  wlU  public  conoem  take  children 
and  fkmily  policy  to  the  19i0'sr  What  issue 
wUl  be  to  this  daeade  what  footed  care, 
handicapped  and  child  abuse  Ijsues  were  to 
the  1970's? 

Concern  with  family  violence  and  child 
abuse,  teen  pregnancy,  substance  abuse  and 
suldde,  in  developraental  and  nutritional 
hanrilraps  will  continue  In  the  forefront. 

The  debate  will  eKtend  to  new  areas  not 
generally  thought  of  as  "child  and  family" 


Tax  law.  Job  training  programs,  pension 
reform  will  be  analysed  in  light  of  the  needs 
of  dual  working  parents,  single  parents,  and 
working  mothers. 

ChOd  cars,  on  which  the  select  coeamlttee 
has  been  focusing.  Is  no  longer  viewed  as  a 
pseudo-welfare  program  for  relatively  few 
low-Income,  stnije  mothers.  As  I  noted  earil- 
er,  one-half  of  all  American  woman  with  In- 
fants under  one  are  now  worfelns.  most  out 
of  economic  necessity.  The  fkstast  graving 
sub-group  of  mothers  entering  the  week- 
force  are  women  from  Intact.  twO'«ouple 
middle  class  famlliaa 

Up  to  now.  our  child  care  system  has  been 
a  patchwork,  with  Oovemment  playing  a 
minor  role,  and  a  diminishing  one  at  that 
Now.  there  are  extraordinary  pressurss  on 
Oovemment  at  all  levels  to  provide  more 
chlldjikre  slots,  to  license  and  safeguard 
proMWi  against  abuse,  and  to  help  to 
ensure  a  setting  where  quality  care  is  possi- 
ble. 

Child  care  has  rapidly  became  a  national 
priority.  During  our  rramlnatlnn  in  1984, 
our  committee  traveled  throughout  the 
country,  talking  to  parents,  corporate  lead- 
ers, children,  and  child  developoaent  special- 
ists to  klentify  the  barriers  to  improved 
care.  By  focusing  on  the  real  needs  of  fami- 
lies, iiMtead  of  pointless  kieologkal  haggling 
about  what  families  "should"  look  like,  we 
have  forged  a  eoeisensus. 

Our  rwommenrtstlons  were  endorsed  by 
every  member  of  the  committee.  Democratic 
and  Republican. 

Why?  Because  we  were  able  to  demon- 
strate that  dilld  care  is  a  tool  by  which  we 
can  make  sodal  policy  in  many  areas: 

We  can  reduce  Incidence  of  child  abuse 
through  good  chOd  care  programs. 

We  can  help  Improve  the  futures  of  preg- 
nant teenagers  through  education  and  Job 
training  if  they  luive  child  care  for  their 


For  parents  of  handicapped  children, 
child  care  can  provide  respite. 

For  the  welfare  recipient  child  care  offers 
the  opportunity  of  getting  training  and 
bdng  taken  off  the  AJJ>.C.  rolls.  We  heard 
of  a  Ifaasarhnaftts  experiment  for  exam- 
ple, where  a  combination  of  child  care  and 
medical  services  promoted  massive  Interest 
in  finding  a  Job. 

Our  committee  report  which  we  issued 
late  last  year,  provides  the  basis  for  the  seri- 
ous national  debate  on  child  care  which  now 
must  begin. 

The  question  of  that  debate  wHI  not  be. 
"do  we  need  child  carer,  but  "how  can  aU 
levels  of  government  working  together  with 
the  private  sector,  charities  and  religious  or- 
ganliations.  and  families  themselves,  pro- 
vide the  highest  quaUty  careT*. 

Some  In  the  child  advocacy  field  are  dis- 
couraged by  the  many  defeats  that  have 
been  suffered,  and  by  the  rhetoric  that  dis- 
guises the  Indlf  f  erenoe.  But  I  am  not  dis- 
couraged. In  fact  I  am  optimistic 

I  believe  we  are  at  a  moment  of  opportuni- 
ty.  Sdenoe.    technology,   medldne.   nutri- 


tlon-aU  have  ooene  together  in  the  1990's  to 
provide  us  the  capability  to  make  good  on 
our  Fourth  of  July  rhetoric  about  "earing 
for  children". 

We  have  the  sdentiflc  data.  We  have  the 
test  results.  We  have  the  factual  basis  for 
praving  to  the  Congrms  and  to  the  Nation 
that  these  polidea  are  effeeUve. 

And  we  have  the  opportunity  to  create 
laws  that  use  that  evidenoe  to  save  children, 
to  rehabilitate  them,  and  help  families  in 
crisia. 

And  let  me  add  that  it  iant  Just  the  gov- 
ernment that  nsbds  to  be  involved.  At  hear- 
ings tlirougluNit  this  oouBtry  over  the  last 
two  years,  my  select  committee  has  beard 
tmn  foundationa,  academies,  and  eoepotate 
leaders  who  are  committed  to  private  sector 
Involvement  In  the  designing  and  operation 
of  child  care  programs,  health  ■'•'^•"♦"g 
and  fkmlly  servloea. 

For  attorneys,  too,  the  distinction  be- 
tween public  and  private  sector  Is  not  impor- 
tant If  we  are  really  finwmritted  to  families 
and  children.  I  count  among  my  fHands 
many  attorneys  who  have  prospered  in  the 
corporate  world,  but  who  have  retained 
their'«ommitment  and  their  oonoem  for  Im- 
proving the  lives  of  dtOdren. 

Time  and  sgain.  these  attomeya  have 
taken  up  the  fight  for  the  chUd  lodwd  away 
in  an  instltutkxi.  the  disahlsd  ehOd  daniad  a 
seat  in  the  dassroom.  the  victim  of  abuse 
and  neglect  They  share  their  talents  in  the 
creatkm  of  legal  rights,  and  the  defense  of 
those  rights. 

So  the  decision  to  enter  the  private  ssetor 
Is  no  excuse  for  abandoning  piMie  concerns; 
our  training,  and  the  ethics  of  our  profes- 
slon.  comnd  us  to  use  our  knowledge  and 
commitmuit  to  Jnstioe  rsgardlsss  of  where 
we  practice  the  law. 

For  the  most  basic  rsspensibiltty  of  our 
profession  Is  the  nphnlrting  of  iaatOee  for  aU. 
No  matter  how  tiawad  in  praeUee  the  prinei- 
pie  of  faimsss  may  become.  It  Is  a  love  of 
Justice  that  Is  perhaps  our  most  widely 
shared  belief  as  Amsrieans.  Everyone  wants 
for  their  family  and  their  diUdren  only  an 
equal  chance  to  flaurish. 

That  is  what  advocacy  for  children  and 
families  to  aU  about  Using  the  talems  and 
the  training  we  have  been  given  to  create 
and  preserve  the  legal  and  human  rights  of 
generations  to  come. 

For  thii  advocacy  to  succsed  in  the  dec- 
ades to  ooene,  thoee  of  us  who  make  public 
policy  must  carry  with  us  the  understanding 
exprsssed  in  the  writings  of  Brigette  Boden- 
helmer 

Each  fsmlly  is  unique  in  its  peraonality 
and  its  environment  and  must  be  treated  as 
such. 

If  we  understand  this  truth,  we  can  devd- 
op  policies  based  on  the  real  needs  of  Ameri- 
can f amiliee  and  our  children. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  honoring  me  with 
this  Invitatton.* 


dJFPORD  J.  SCOTT  HIOH 
SCHOOL  MARCHINO  BAND  TO 
PLAT  FOR  CHERRY  BLOSSOM 
PARADE 


HON.  PE1ER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

omawnasBT 

ni  TBI  Honu  OP  BSPmiBDrrATivis 

Wednesday,  Ajnil  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wagh- 
incton's  cherry  bloaaoma  are  In  full 
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bloom,  and  we  pn  aMwoadttaif  the 
annual  Natl<maljCherry  DIoggom  Pea- 
tival,  which  will  take  idaoe  here  on 
April  IS.  It  ia  with  great  pflde  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  reoocnlM  one 
of  the  25  marrhing  banda  aeleeted  to 
participate  in  thJ*  preaUgloug  parade— 
the  Clifford  J. :  Scott  Hi^  School 
nurching  band  tttnu  Eaat  Orange.  NJ. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  theae 
young  people  antf  their  teachera  who 
have  woriced  sO'  hard  to  reach  thli 
goal.  ThJg  is  not  ^e  first  time  that  the 
band  hu  reoeivted  significant  atten- 
tion—they  have  appeared  at  Walt 
Disney  World  i^  Orlando.  FL,  four 
times:  at  Hershc^  Park,  PA.  twice:  in 
Williamsburg.  V^:  knd  in  front  of  the 
\JB.  Capitol,  in  addition  to  several  ap- 
pearances in  thei  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  areas. 

The  band  has  i^on  numerous  awards, 
placing  first  amhog  29  bands  at  the 
Salute  to  Israel  pay  Parade  last  year 
and  receiving  the  bluest  soore  in  Kew 
Jersey  at  last  ye^'s  Garden  State  Arts 
l^esUval. 

Under  the  dtrection  of  Vincent 
Potuto  and  Assistant  Director  James 
Tiukvan.  along  with  the  asslgrsncr  of 
Principal  Irene  ISehols.  the  dlfford  J. 
Scott  Hli^  Scho(^  Marching  Band  has 
brought  you  to  (tiousands  of  listenen 
and  provided  a  tremendous  opportuni- 
ty for  the  young  people  who  partld- 
paie  in  the  band.  I  want  to  weloome 
them  back  to  ouif  Natl<m's  Capttal  and 
thank  them  taf  helping  to  make 
Washington's  Cherry  Blossom  Faattval 
even  more  memorable.* 


BORROWING  to  SAVE:  AN  AB- 
SURDITY INi  THE  IJUL  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  FOmrat  H.  (PEIE)  STARK 

orcAuroBinA 

ni  TBI  Hoiras  or  ■bprbbhtativbs 

Wednetda^  AprU  X  IMS 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Ifr.  I^ieaker.  by  pro- 
viding enonnous  tax  incentives.  Con- 
gress established  the  Individual  Re- 
tirement Aoeounft  [IRA]  Program  to 
give  people  an  ektra  way  to  save  for 
their  retirement  pnd.  Indirectly,  to  In- 
crease the  nsttdnal  savings  rate  so 
that  there  would  be  more  money  for 
Investmoit  and  future  growth. 

IRA's  are  indeed  popular  and  mil- 
lions are  using  tttem  to  Inoease  their 
retirement  yearsl  Income.  But  the  na- 
tional savings  rate  has  not  changed 
noticeably  since  the  program  was 
started,  and  Uiere  Is  some  evidenoe 
that  IRA's  mordy  shift  savings  from 
nontax  favored  aoooimts  to  tax-de- 
ductible IRA  taxtf ree  smimnlatlon  ac- 
counts. 

Yesterday  I  got  in  the  mafl  an  adver- 
tisement from  the  Washington  area 
First  American  $ank  that  pointB  out 
the  IRA  Program 
With  the  tax  deduct- 


the  absurdity  1* 
when  combined 


si-oMO-ss-nats) 
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iUUty  of  interest  provisions  of  the  law. 
It  was  an  ad  encouraging  people  to 
borrow  $2,000  to  set  up  a  $2,000  IRA 
account,  and  it  pointed  out  how  the 
tax  laws  made  this  a  good  deal— even 
thou^  the  bank  would  charge  15  to 
1$  percent  on  the  loan  and  only  give 
11  percent  on  the  IRA. 

BoiTOWtosavel 

And  the^  tax  laws  make  this  appar- 
ently nonsensical  slogan  sensible! 

If  we  really  want  to  encourage  sav- 
tDwt  in  this  coimtry,  maybe  we  should 
get  rid  of  the  subsidy  for  borrowing. 

If  we  really  want  to  make  sense  of 
the  economy,  maybe  we  should  adopt 
massive  tax  ref mm  that  eliminates  all 
these  special  incentive  programs  and 
so  lowers  the  tax  rates  that  everyone 
can  save  without  worring  about  the 
taxleveL 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  the  Innu- 
merside  ways  in  which  the  tax  code 
has  provisions  which  work  at  cross 
purposes. 

Following  is  stnne  data  quoted  from 
the  First  American  ad  which  points 
out  why  we  should  not  count  on  IRA's 
to  increase  the  national  savings  rate. 
It  also  reveals— if  anyone  needs  more 
IMtM>f — how  much  better  an  IRA  is  for 
a  richer,  high  tax-bradwt  person  than 
for  a  lower  bracket  person.  Why  this  is 
fAIr,  I  dont  know. 

TO  FUND  YOUR  IRA 
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Assomptiaeis:  $2,000  is  invested  In  IRA  at 
Kfiimiwy  of  year  at  11  percent  simple  inter- 
est to  jkU  $320  at  end  of  year.  $2,000  is 
beiTOBred  for  IRA  deposit  at  beginning  of 
year  at  IS  peroent  annual  percentage  rate 
and  repaid  in  full  at  end  of  year  for  total  of 
$i77.U  in  paid  interest  [Le.,  it  Is  paid  off  in 
monthly  installments].  Taqiayer  Is  eligible 
to  iteflBlae  deductlons.0 


SINO-AMERICAN    EARLY    CHILD- 
HOOD       EDUCATIONAL 
CHANGE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcsuroanA 

or  TBI  Houai  or  ■sraisKirTATivss 

WetftieMlay,  ilprtt  3.  IMS 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
e^ieaker,  between  April  15  and  May  10, 
a  li^mMO  California  Child  Develop- 
ment Educators'  Delegation  wUl  visit 
China  to  attend  the  second  annual 
Slno-Ameriean  Educational  Exchange 
of  ChUd  Growth  and  Development. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Yeh,  diHd  develomnent  consultant  to 
the  Callftnnia  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  California  delegation  will 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  All 
China  Womoi's  Federation. 

This  exchange  will  inovlde  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  for  scholars  from 


7711 

both  nations  to  share  ideas  and  knowl- 
edge about  early  childhood  develop- 
ment Over  the  inast  2  years,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
sod  Fsmilles,  which  I  chair,  has 
learned  from  some  of  this  Nation's 
best  scholars  how  critical  the  very 
early  years  of  childhood  are  to  later 
cognitive  and  emotional  growth.  The 
OPlwrtunlty  for  dialog  which  this  ex- 
change occasions  will  undoubtedly  en- 
hance our  understanding  of  this  cru- 
cial period  of  child  devel<Hm>ent. 

Several  individuals  from  my  home 
district  in  California,  inrliirting  Ms. 
Bette  Boatmun.  Mr.  Anthony  Boat- 
mun.  Ms.  Eddis  Harrison.  Ms.  Mary 
Lou  Helix.  Ms.  Mary  Ann  Sams,  and 
Mr.  Derek  Thomas,  wiU  participate  in 
this  trip.  I  am  certain  this  child  devd- 
opment  exchange  wfll  provide  enrich- 
ment for  edacMton  from  both  nations. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  extending  to  both  these 
educators  from  California  and  the  AU 
China  Women's  Federation  our  strcmg 
support  for  this  very  worthy  ettortim 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 


or  WAsnuHtTua 
ni  TBI  Honsx  OP  i 

Wedneaday,  AprU  3. 198S 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  on 
Tuesday.  April  2, 1085, 1  was  necessari- 
ly absent  from  the  Ehiuse  and  missed 
several  recorded  votes.  On  that  par- 
ticular day  I  attended  an  Economic 
Summit  In  Olympia,  WA.  As  chief 
qwnsor  of  the  summit.  I  felt  obligated 
to  be  there  for  all  the  activities  that 
day.  The  summit  drew  over  $0  partid- 
ponts  and  75  qieakers  and  wss  a  major 


On  the  vote  cm  House  Resolution  21, 
I  was  paired  with  Representative 
Chxhst  and  would  have  voted  "aye," 
in  favor  of  reforing  the  resolution  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  the  House  Ad- 
mlnlstrati<m  Committee. 

Additionally,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  in  favor  of  the  foUowinr  HJl. 
1239,  providing  emergency  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  HU. 
1373,  designating  the  PhUllp  Burton 
Minidemess,  HJl.  1889,  repealing  cer- 
tain auto  rectmlkeeiring  requirements, 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  107, 
urging  the  President  to  take  action 
against  unfair  Japanese  trade  prac- 
tices.* 


r 
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KENHKFH  J.  DEEDT. 
EXEMPLARY  LONG  ISLANDER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 


m 


■uusB  or 


'ATtm 


Wedneadaw.  April  3. 18S5 


•  Mr.  DOWNET  of  New  Yatk.  Mr. 
Bptaker.  I  riw  on  thlt  day  to  pity  trib- 
ute to  an  outitandliic  union  leader,  ed- 
ucator, and  trtend.  Kenneth  J.  Deedy. 
on  the  occaelon  of  his  retirement  as 
the  flnt  vice  preaident  of  the  New 
York  State  United  Teachers. 

Ken  is  being  honored  by  his  col- 
leacues'and  friends  in  New  York  on 
April  is  at  the  Woodbury  Country 
dub.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  devoted  many  yean  to  ad- 
vaactnc  the  toals  of  the  tlie  New  Ywk 
State  United  Teachers  and  creatine  a 
better  climate  for  our  public  schools 
and  the  teachint  prof  esBlon. 

Ken  betan  his  eareCT  as  a  science 
teacher  in  the  Itemingdale  public 
Schools  in  IMS  and  rapidly  estab- 
lished Htm— If  aa  an  innovative  force 
within  the  New  York  State  school 
system.  He  served  as  the  president  of 
the  Ftemincdale  Vederatloo  of  Teach- 
ers tor  IS  years  and  in  1978  was  elect- 
ed to  the  poaitlan  ot  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  ^80.000  member  New  York 
State  United  Teachers.  In  addition. 
Ken  has  devoted  11  years  as  an  elected 
vice  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teo^MTS.  AFL-CIO.       

In  his  reaponsiUBtles  as  a  NYSUT 
vice  president.  Ken  has  instituted  a 
statewide  benefits  trust  In  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and 
other  school  employees  of  New  Yorit 
State.  He  has  served  on  the  Long 
Island  Educational  Conference  Board 
and  the  Long  Island  Coaliticm  for 
Public  Education  He  has  also  served 
as  a  Uaisan  to  the  State  parent  teach- 
as  assodation.  His  concern  for  retired 
teachers  prompted  him  to  establish  a 
spedal  organiilng  committee  for  retir- 
ees to  assist  with  protecting  their 
rights  and  interests. 

Throughout  his  career.  Ken  has 
danonstrated  the  vision  and  dedica- 
tion of  an  outstanding  leader  and  de- 
voted educatOT.  His  leadership  and  in- 
fluence in  New  York  State  has  long 
been  recognised.  In  IMl.  Ken  was 
listed  by  Newsday  as  one  of  Long  Is- 
land's 50  most  influential  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  salute  Ken- 
neth J.  Deedy  for  bringing  great  dis- 
tinction to  Long  Island  and  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  on  behalf  of  our  public 
schools.  I  am  also  pleased  to  be  able  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  him  and 
to  wish  him  well  in  his  new  postion 
with  the  City  University  of  New 
York.* 
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TAX  EXPERTS  ENDORSE  TAX 
SIMPLIFICATION  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 


a  THS  ■ouss  or  i 

nrednesdaK  April  j;  IMS 

•  Mr.  LaFALCB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  month,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  StabiUntion  of  the  House 
p#nk>ny  Committee,  which  I  chair, 
held  two  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
the  Treasury  tax  simpliflcatloo  plan 
on  the  UJL  economy  as  a  whole,  and 
on  our  manuf acturtaig  sector  in  par- 
ticular. The  flndlncs  of  those  hearings 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

Testifying  at  the  hearings  were  some 
of  our  oountiT's  leading  tax  experts, 
including  senior  economists  Roger 
Brinner  and  Nariman  Behravesh  from 
the  economic  consulting  fizms  of  Data 
Resourees  Inc.  and  Wharton  Eomome- 
trics  respectively,  and  academic  econo- 
mists Don  FuUerton  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Alan  Auerbach  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  Hulten  from  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute, and  Jane  Oravelle  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

Each  of  these  experts,  without  ex- 
ception, endorsed  the  Treasury  tax 
plan  because  it  would  create  both  a 
simpler,  fairer  Federal  tax  system  and 
a  more  productive,  internationally 
competitive  U.S.  economy. 

Two  of  these  endmsements  came  as 
a  surprise.  Data  Resources  Inc.  and 
WharUm  Econ<»ietrics  had  bem  per- 
ceived as  critics  of  the  tax  simplifica- 
tion plans,  and  indeed  studies  by  both 
firms  had  been  prominently  dted  by 
opponents  of  the  plans  as  evidenoe  of 
the  bad  consequences  they  would  have 
for  the  U.S.  economy. 

Yet  in  their  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  Roger  Brinner,  chief 
economist  for  Data  Resources,  and 
Nariman  Behravesh.  director  of  UJS. 
Services  for  Wharton,  endorsed  the 
Treaniry  plan.  Both  conceded  that  in 
the  long  run  the  Treasury  plan  would 
not  retard  overaU  VB.  eoonomlc 
growth,  and  might  indeed  Increase 
growth.  Nor  did  they  foresee  that  the 
plan  would  have  a  particularly  nega- 
tive effect  on  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. They  did  express  ooooem  that 
the  plan,  by  eliminating  accelerated 
depredation  and  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  would  raise  the  cost  of  capital 
uul  slow  investment  and  economic 
growth  in  the  short  run.  But  overall 
they  felt  the  plan  would  be  a  plus  for 
the  XJA  economy. 

In  addition,  another  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Don  Fullerton  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia,  shared  with  the  sub- 
committee the  findings  of  a  study  he 
has  coauthoriaed  for  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute.  That  study  meas- 
ured the  effective  tax  rates  for  20  dif- 
ferent sectors  of  our  economy  and  cal- 
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eulated  the  net  value  of  output  under 
altemaUve  tax  programs. 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  that 
study  suggest  that  the  Treasury  plan 
would  slightly  reduce  overall  effective 
tax  rates  and  help  level  the  playing 
field  tat  all  Investments.  Further, 
under  the  Treasury  idan  the  value  of 
natlimft'  ou^iut  could  be  almost  1  per- 
cent higher.  equJvalent  to  »  one-time 
wealth  ineteaae  of  over  $400  billian.  In 
other  words,  rather  than  retard  eoo- 
nomlc growth,  this  AEI  study  found 
that  the  Treasury  plan  would  Increase 
growth  by  as  much  as  1  percent  of 
GNP.  The  more  neutral  tax  code  that 
would  be  created  by  the  Treasury  plan 
would  allow  tor  a  more  efficient  allo- 
cation of  capital  investment  and  a 
higher  level  of  economic  growth. 

Further,  Jane  GraveUe  of  the  Con- 
gicaelnnsl  Research  Service  shared 
with  the  subcommittee  the  findings  of 
some  original  research  she  has  done 
on  the  effect  of  the  Treasury  tax  plan 
on  particular  sectors  of  the  UjB.  econo- 
my. Those  f  indOngs  are  striking. 

Oravelle  found  that  under  the 
Treasury  tax  {dan.  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  new  investment  by  manufac- 
turing industries  would  actually  fall 
from  46  percent  to  40  percent.  For 
service  industries,  often  touted  as  a  big 
winner  under  the  Treasury  plan,  the 
effective  tax  rate  would  actually  rise 
from  M  perooit  to  30  percent.  The 
larger  losers  imder  the  Treasury  plan. 
If  they  can  be  labeled  as  such,  are  the 
communications  industry  whose  tax 
rate  would  rise  fnmi  23  percent  to  30 
percent  and  the  tranmortation  indus- 
try, whose  tax  rate  would  rise  from  27 
percent  to  30  percent.  The  biggest 
winner  would  be  trade  industries, 
whose  effective  tax  rate  would  faU 
from  50  percent  to  40  percent  Overall, 
accordhig  to  Oravelle's  findings,  the 
TrtaMurj  idan  would  equalise  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate  ca  virtually  all  sectors 
of  our  economy  at  between  38  percent 
and  40  percent. 

The  bottom  line  to  all  this.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  that  things  are  not 
always  as  they  are  portrayed.  The  fact 
is  that  the  tadg  econometric  consulting 
firms,  which  were  relied  on  by  oppo- 
nents of  tax  simpMfkaitlon  for  evi- 
dence of  its  negative  economic  conse- 
quences, have  now  endorsed  the  Treas- 
ury tax  plan.  For  those  opponents  of 
tax  simplification  who  argued  that  the 
Treasury  tax  plan  would  hurt  econom- 
ic growth,  the  conservative  American 
Enterprise  Institute  has  i»oduced  a 
study  which  indicates  that  the  plan 
would  actually  boost  growth  by  as 
much  as  $400  billion.  And  for  those  op- 
ponents of  tax  simplification  who 
argued  that  the  Treasury  plan  would 
devastate  manufacturing  industries,  a 
respected  tax  expert.with  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  has  conducted 
research  which  shows  that  the  Treas- 
ury pUn  would  actually  lown*  the  ef- 
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dustries. 

Like  many.  I  have  serious  oonoems 
about  several  ptvvisions  of  the  Treas- 
ury plan.  For  exiinple.  I  worry  greatly 
about  the  oonsMuences  to  my  home 
SUte  of  New  YaA  and  other  States,  if 
we  eliminate  the  [deduction  for  certain 
State  and  local  itovemment  taxes  cur- 
rently provided  ^  the  Tax  Code  that 
would  penalise  States  which  have 
chosen  to  have  Ugher  levels  of  both 
taxation  and  serrioes.  and  vfadate  our 
most  fundamental  tenet  of  federalism, 
that  is.  that  there  should  not  He 
double  taxaticm  by  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Oovemitont.  Failure  to  cor- 
rect this  flaw  in  i^e  Treasury  proposal 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  prove  fataL 

In  addition,  if  we  move  ahead  with 
tax  simplif  icatioa.  we  should  consider 
shifting  some  necessary  Federal  sup- 
port for  capital  Investment  by  indus- 
try from  the  Tsk  Code  to  the  direct 
expenditure  side; of  the  budget  where 
it  could  be  made  more  accountable  and 
conditional. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Eoonomlc  StabHiatloo  wiU 
hold  additional  hearings  on  the  impact 
of  tax  simpimcatlon  on  various  sectors 
of  our  eoonnny.  Including  real  estate, 
services,  and  sinkll  business.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  holdj  a  hearing  comparing 
the  corporate  tax  codes  of  our  trading 
partners  to  out  own  as  promoters  of 
International  eoonomlc  ccnnpetitive- 
ness. 

Thus  far.  the  ^dence  seems  to  be 
building  that  a  modified  Treasury  tax 
plan  could  create  a  simpler  and  fairer 
Federal  tax  systtei  that  could  lead  to 
a  more  productive  and  intwnatlmwlly 
competitive  U.sJ  ecmuHny.  This  Con- 
gress and  this  Resident  has  the  op- 
portunity to  make  some  ftmrtammtal 
and  historic  changes  in  the  way  our 
Government  taxes  its  dtiaens.  In  my 
view,  we  should  beise  that  opportuni- 
ty.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  aSESHAN  SIRAJ  OF 
EUiUlURST.  NY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 
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I.  April  i.  IMS 


•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  ^Maker,  I 
.would  like  to  brihg  to  the  attention  af 
my  colleagues  1^  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  the  courageous  and 
heroic  actions  of  Zeeshan  SiraJ,  an  8- 
year-old  boy  from  my  oongreesional 
district  in  Queenl  County,  NY. 

Zeeehan.  a  seOond-grader  at  Public 
School  80,  jtgreeid  to  undergo  painful 
surgery  to  donate  bone  marrow  to  his 
younger  brotheit,  Kamran,  who  suf- 
fered from  Seveife  Combined  Immuno- 
deficiency Disea^.  Kamran,  who  Just 
celebrated  his  first  birthday,  could 
have  been  forced  to  live  his  life  in  a 
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germ-ftee  bubble  if  Zeeshan's  donated 
bone  mazTow  hadn't  given  his  brother 
the  abOity  to  fight  off  the  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Zeeshan  did  not  allow 
that  to  happen.  An  8-year-old  boy  de- 
cided that  he  would  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  make  it  possible  for 
Kamran  to  live. a  hwpy.  healthy  life. 

Zeeshan's  operation  Involved  more 
than  100  punctures  in  his  pelvic  bones. 
Surgery  is  a  frightening  pnxvect  to 
any  youngster,  and  this  painful  proc- 
ess could  not  have  been  easy  for  Zee- 
shan. his  mother.  Parveen.  or  his 
father.  Din.  But  his  brother's  life  was 
in  danger,  and  Zeeshan's  love  for  him 
made  his  choice  clear. 

Fortunately,  this  story  has  a  happy 
ending.  The  tramplant  was  a  success. 
w«i«FMi  uid  Zeeshan  are  now  home 
with  their  parents,  a  united  family 
once  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  courageous  actions 
of  tUs  boy  are  a  poignant  reminder  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  dti- 
aens of  this  Nation  of  what  selfless- 
ness and  love  can  achieve.  Through 
Zeeshan's  saerifioe,  Kamran  now  has  a 
future,  and  their  parmts  have  been 
qjared  endless  psin  and  possible  trage- 
dy. I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  take  this  moment  to  Join 
with  BBC  now  in  paying  tribute  to  a  re- 
markable youngster.  Zeeshan  SiraJ.* 


KUDOS  TO  TIMBER  POINT'S 
BITS  AND  PIECES 


HON.  IHOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OriRWTOftK 
ni  THX  HOD8B  OF  IXFBBSXIITATtVaS 

Wednesday.  April  3. 198S 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
^leaker.  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  one  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  my  congression- 
al district,  the  Timber  Point  Elemen- 
tary School  in  East  Isllp. 

The  Timber  Point  school  newspvier. 
Bits  and  Pieces,  was  awarded  a  first- 
place  rating  by  the  Columbia  Universi- 
ty SduMl  Newspaper  Contest  They 
raodved  the  highest  rating  possible 
among  aU  elementary  schools  that 
competed,  and  will  receive  a  gold  em- 
bossed certificate  for  that  achieve- 
ment 

This  achievement  is  indicative  of  the 
very  spedal  talents  which  the  Timber 
Point  Elementary  School  students  and 
faculty  have  offered  to  the  East  Isllp 
School  District  Their  hard  woi^ 
energy,  and  competitiveness  are  a 
mark  of  true  school  spirit  I  am  very 
proud  of  them  and  wish  to  extmd  my 
sincere  congratulations  for  their  f Irst- 
jdace  ranking  in  a  national  competi- 
tion. 

The  school  mrindpal.  Vincent  J.  Sul- 
pisio,  deserves  medal  recognition  as  a 
school  administrator  whose  enthusi- 
asm and  devotion  to  his  students  and 
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faculty  is  unmatched.  Also,  the  past 
snd  present  editors  of  Bits  and  Pieces 
deserve  a  medal  oongratulati<nis. 
They  sre:  Elizabeth  Powers.  Kimberly 
Degen.  Caltlin  McCarthy.  Michele 
Reilly.  Jimmy  Musa.  KrisUne  McCar- 
thy. Kristin  Elorriaga.  and  Dcmna 
LaMay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  this  achieve- 
ment to  your  attention  today  to  under- 
score the  terrific  talent  and  ability  of 
the  students  of  Timber  Point  Elemen- 
tary School's  Bits  and  Pieces.* 


EAST  BAY  M.U J>.  CONDEMNS 
APARTHEID 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAUftMUU 
Dl  THX  HOUSB  OP  KXraXSKir 

Wednesday.  April  3. 198S 

*  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  the  intoler- 
able inequities  of  South  Africa's  apart- 
heid syston  of  government  have 
become  Increasini^  well  understood 
by  this  Congress  snd  the  Amerian 
public.  South  Africa's  white  minoiuy. 
which  comprises  17.5  percent  of  the 
population,  controls  70  percent  of  the 
nation's  income  and  87  percent  of  its 
Isnd.  The  white  minority  controls  the 
political  process,  making  a  mockery  of 
the  word  "democracjr"  by  denying 
black  South  Africans  the  ri^t  to  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assantdy.  due  proc- 
ess, fair  trial,  voting,  travd.  and  land 
ownership. 

Approximately  6.000  U.S.  corpora- 
tions do  business  in  South  Africa,  ac- 
counting for  a  total  financial  involve- 
ment estimated  at  $14  billian.  In  fact 
U.S.  capital  makes  up  15  percent  of  all 
foreign  investment  in  South  Africa. 

Many  U.S.  companies  and  interests 
have  reassessed  the  moral  implications 
of  Investments  which  support  South 
AMca's  apartheid  system,  directly  or 
indirectly.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  decision  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  Dirtrict  which  serves  my  dis- 
trict in  California,  to  oppose  apartheid 
by  terminating  all  ftnandal  relation- 
ships with  companies  doing  business 
with  South  Africa.  Below  is  a  copy  of 
the  board  of  directors  resolution 
which  describes  the  board's  policy.  I 
commend  the  Esst  Bay  Munic^Md  Util- 
ity District  for  taking  this  bold  step 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
this  resolution. 

RnoLonoa  No.  31.177— Pouct  oa  lavnr- 
MSMTS  n  Fain  Donro  Bunaan  ni  tbb 
RirnBUc  OP  South  Atbica 

Introduced  by  DiiectOT  Warren:  Seconded 
by  Director  Stanmons. 

Whereas  the  sovemiaent  of  South  Africa 
pursues  as  national  policy,  poUtleal.  aodal 
and  economic  diaoimination  towards  its 
Black  dUzens.  known  a>  "apartheid":  and 
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I  tbe  (Ofcrament  of  Sooth  AMc« 
tU  "eoiorair  etttem  tn  an 
only  ■Ugfatty  Im  dtpJoraWt  mumer.  and 

of  amy  fatth  and 
.bavaitnmied 
t-violcDtly  to  vimum  tte  right  of  Amari- 
I  to  be  frw  of  Maotnr.  to  Uve  In  dignity 
and  to  haw  tbe  oppoftnnlty  to  achieve  po- 
UtteaL  aoGlal  and  eoonomle  Juatioe  without 
raatialnta  Inpoaad  by  their  gofenment;  and 
Whereaa  varioua  eMpofatkna  continue  to 
do  battma  with  the  goteraaMBt  of  South 
AMm  and  operate  plants  wtthln  South 
Afrka  thereby  cootrltontlng  to  the  acoocny 
of  a  goveniBMnt  whldi  eonttnuea  to  praetlee 
thii  unacceptable  natiooal  poUcy  known  aa 
"apartheid"; 

Now.  Therefore,  be  it  reeolved  by  the 
Board  of  DIreetan  of  SMt  Bay  Municipal 
Dtmty  Olrtriet  that  it  iiaprMiw  pnblidy  lU 
unalterable  cppoeitlcn  to  the  barbaric  and 
InhuBBane  polley  a<  apartheid  aa  practiced 
by  the  gofcmaMot  of  South  Africa;  and 
Be  It  further  rHOlvad  that  the  Board 
I  an  partlea  who  are  reipcaalble  for  the 
of  pubUe  and  private  fundi  in 
private  corporattona  whMi  may  be  cootrib- 
uttaw  to  the  poiky  a<  apartheid  to  uee  their 
authority  to  proteat  the  polley  of 
;  to  eapraaa  directly  to  aoA  corpo- 
ratlom  their  iliuiiii  that  the  corporation 
withdraw  tram  corporate  activity  wtthln 
Africa  aa  rapidly  aa  poarible  and.  If 
and  conalBtent  with 
to  Inimlnati  all  fl- 
I  with  aueh  corporatlona 
ta  order  to  eapreaa  thrir  JnalerMire  that 
pitarore  be  brou^t  to  bear  on  the  goveni- 
BMBt  of  South  Africa  to  abandon  the  policy 
of  apartheid:  and 

Be  it  further  reeolved  that  the  Ocneral 
Manager  or  hla  rtwlgnnr  to  hereby  directed 
to  inveeUgate  and  r^ort  to  the  Board  with 
regard  to  alternative  programa  and  poUeiee 
icgardtaw  liiiioliiiiiiili  in  South  Africa:  and 
Be  it  further  raeohred  that  coptae  of  thla 
Reeohitlon  be  forwarded  to  the  Preeldent  of 
the  imited  Statee  and  State  and  Natlanal 
LegWatlve  Repreeentatlvea  repreeenting 
ccnatltueBti  iialilliU  wlthtaa  KBMDD^  serv- 
ice area. 

ADOFTBD  this  Mth  day  of  February. 
IMS  by  the  fbOowtog  vote: 

DIreetan  Burke.   HHI.   Kofman. 
«!«""~»««^  Warren  and  Preeldent 
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grocen  are  to  their  oommunitles.  Car- 
ryinc  on  tliig  tnuUtkm  in  Baltimore 
today  are  Paul  and  Bob  Santonl.  The 
<janV*"i«  have  shown  time  and  time 
f^g^jm  their  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity.  For  example,  in  a  community 
with  a  crowing  Hinianic  pomilatkm. 
the  «|ft»»tow««  have  made  every  effort 
to  aocommodate  ftianiah-meakinv  eua- 
tonera.  They  we  involved  with  Mary- 
land food  bank.  And  they  always  make 
an  effort  to  provide  the  hishest  qual- 
ity products  for  the  least  expense.  Not 
only  are  Paul  and  Bob  active  as  tro- 
cers  but  they  are  also  involved  in 
many  other  amects  of  their  local  com- 
munity as  welL 

Grocers  like  the  Santonis  are 
making  contributions  to  communities 
throughout  our  country.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reoognte  these  oontrlbu- 
tkms  during  NaUcmal  Independent 
RetaU  Grocers  Week  in  September.* 


WOMB:  Hone. 

ABBfiri*  Wone. 

ABflTTAIIf :  None. 

Sanf ord  M.  Skagga.  President. 

ATTB8T:  Paula  K.  Maleon.  Secretary.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  IWDEPKWDENT 
RETAIL  GROCERS 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSia 


oriuaTuun 


lATtVIS 


ni  TBS  ROUSB  or 

Wedneadav.  AprU  3. 1985 
0  lis.  lOKUUSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  paisKl  House  Joint 
Resoluticm  74  which  designates  the 
week  of  Septembo-  8  throuch  the  14 
as  "National  Independent  Retail  Gro- 
cers Week."  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
House  has  seen  fit  to  honor  the  contri- 
butitsis  of  these  fine  people. 

My  own  father  was  a  grocer  In 
southeast  Baltimore.  So  I  know  from 
first  hand  experioice  how  Important 


STDDENT  CAMPAIGN  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 


nr  TBS  Houss  or 

WedneMday,  April  X  1985 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to 
take  this  (H>Portunity  to  commend  the 
newly  established  Queens  CoUege  Stu- 
dent Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry.  In 
Ooeanslde.  NT.  for  Its  outstanding  ef- 
forts oa  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  This  or- 
ganisation was  instituted  by  two  out- 
standing Queen  College  students. 
Mark  Himelf arb  and  Elynn  BImbainn 
Their  goal  is  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  fellow  students  and  the  community 
to  the  tragic  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Soviet  Jews  suffer  persecution  and 
<H>prestlon  of  the  crudest  sort  under 
the  Soviet  Government.  They  are 
denied  basic  human  rights  and  free- 
doms, such  as  the  right  to  emigrate 
and  practice  their  religion  freely. 
They  are  forbidden  by  law  from  teach- 
ing the  Hebrew  language  and  observ- 
ing religious  hcdidays. 

The  Queens  CoUege  Student  Strug- 
gle for  Soviet  Jewry  has  established  an 
ambitious  program.  Including  the  Re- 
fusenlk  of  the  Month  Campaign.  In 
April,  the  group  will  focus  on  Tosef 
Begun,  a  leading  unofficial  Jewish  ed- 
ucator and  refusenik.  Begun  was  sen- 
tenced In  1983  to  13  years  In  prison  for 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." This  Is  his  third  sentence;  twice 
before  he  was  sent  Into  Siberian  exile. 
Begun's  health  Is  In  serious  condition 
due  to  the  harsh  prison  condltloas. 
The  students  are  encouraging  sun>ort- 
ers  to  send  letters  to  Begun  and  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  requesting  permis- 
sion for  Begun  to  emi^te. 

Refusenlks,  like  Tosef  Begun  and  so 
many  others,  are  entering  a  dark  and 
threatening  time.  The  Kremlin  has  In- 
tensified Its  campaign  to  harass  and 
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Intimidate  Soviet  Jews.  Indifference 
on  our  part  condemns  these  brave  men 
and  women  to  solitude  and  despair. 
They  are  counting  on  our  human  soll- 
daitty.  By  Joining  efforts  togetho-.  we 
can  taring  renewed  hope  to  Soviet  Jews 
who  persevere  against  hatred  and  per- 
secution to  keq>  their  Jewish  religion 
and  culture  alive.  We  do  so  knowing 
we  give  strength  to  their  valiant  fight. 
I  commend  these  young  people  for 
their  commitment  and  dedteatton  to 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  I  extend 
my  conr»"^tulatlons  and  best  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  their  or- 


TRIBUTE  TO  GORDON  C. 
ANDERSON 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 


ovnxiaois 


ni  TBI  Boxrss  or  uraxsxiiTAnvss 

WednesdaK  Ajfrtl  3. 1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  deserving  tribute  to 
Gordon  C.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Pullerton  Metals.  Co..  of 
Northbrook.  IL,  who  retired  April  1. 
1986.  Mr.  Anderson  has  beoi  a  busi- 
ness leadN*  and  distinguished  member 
of  his  community  since  he  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University  in  1943. 

Bom  In  Sherbrook.  PQ,  Canada,  on 
August  33.  1930.  Gordon  Anderson 
moved  to  Chicago  with  his  family  in 
1935.  After  attending  Northwestern 
university,  he  studied  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Iowa  where  he  concentrated  on 
advanced  chemical  engineering.  He 
then  served  4  years  In  the  U.S.  Army 
as  a  1st  lieutenant. 

In  1948,  he  Joined  Kaiser  Aluminum 
and  advanced  to  regional  manager  in  a 
short  5  years.  In  1963,  he  Joined  Pul- 
lerton Metals  and  his  33-year  tenure 
with  the  company  has  been  an  out- 
standing success  story.  He  was  hired  as 
viee-presldent  of  sales,  and  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  In  1980.  On 
December  18,  1989.  he  was  dected  to 
be  prarident  of  the  firm.  He  served  In 
that  capacity  for  10  years  when  he  was 
chosen  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
board  on  October  9.  1979,  and  he  still 
holds  that  position  to  this  day. 

Gordon  Anderson  has  demonstrated 
his  commitment  to  business  growth- 
and  community  services  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Roper  Co.. 
the  Employers  Association  of  Greater 
Chicago:  and  Western  Gulf  Assoda- 
ti<m.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  coimcQ  of  Speel  Service 
Center  Institute  and  as  president  and 
board  member  of  the  Copper  and 
Brass  Servloenter  Association.  Gordon 
Anderson  also  served-  as  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Naticmal  AsBOCIatlim  of  Aluminum 
Distributors. 


Apnli,l$8S 

Married  to  Mirjorle  (Kelty)  Ander- 
ma  In  1944,  he  has  8  children  and  11 
grandchildren.   ; 

Under  his  feadership,  F^dlerton 
Metals  has  thrived,  now  employtag  300 
people  in  Mimleapolis.  Chicago.  St. 
Louis,  and  MlaiiL  The  firm  has  sales 
of  $140  million. 

I  commend  Gdrdon  Anderson  tar  his 
truly  remaikable  career  with  Puller- 
ton  Metals.  Os  dedication  to  his 
family  and  sodety  provide  an  excel- 
lent example  for  ourselves  and  future 
generations.  W^  as  a  nation,  are  in- 
debted to  moi  M  such  character  and 
integrity.* 


STRATFORD  ACADEMY 
OBSERVliS  3STH  TEAR 


HON.  J.  lOY  ROWLAND 

otaaoaou 
m  TBS  Bousifor  BsraxsniTasn 
WMiiewftK  Apra  3. 1985 


•  Mr.  ROWLAlfD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Stratfc^  Academy,  a  private, 
nimproflt.  nonsactarian  school  located 
In  Macon.  GA.  U  celebrating  lU  35th 
anniversary  this;  month. 

During  the  pen  two  and  a  half  dec- 
ades. Stratford  Academy'*  enrollment 
has  grown  fkom|117  students  to  neariy 
850.  Its  currfcul*m  has  been  expanded 
and  advanced  Placement  oonrses  are 
offered  In  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  the  school's  outstanding  fkeillties 
have  steadily  befen  Improved  upon. 

But  more  knportant  than  the 
growth  and  ste  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Speakia,  Is  the  bommltmoat  to  educa- 
tional excellenfle  that  Stntford  has 
always  given  to  ^m  students. 

Every  school,  public  and  private, 
that  does  its  best  to  provide  a  good 
educational  and  social  environment 
for  our  young  peosHe  deserves  our 
thanks  and  oor  support.  Stratford 
A^*fifi— wy  has  a  long  record  of  dedicat- 
ed service,  an)  everyone  assorlatiwf 
with  this  line  school  deserves  our  con- 
pmtulations  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future.* 


I 
FA^'S  FAIR 

HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
m  TBx  Bonsi^  or  xxnmiiTAXivB 
Wednetdav,  AvrU  i.  1985 
•  Mr.     GRADiSON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
along  with  57  of  our  colleagues,  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  BJL\  891,  the  Congreasiimal 
and  Judicial  Ebual  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act.  Introduced  by  our  col- 
league  from  Illinois,  Ltbb  Maanir. 
This  leglslatkni  would  fill  an  impor- 
tant  gap   In   *ur   antidlserimlnation 
laws. 

Why  is  it  thkt  employees  of  OMB 
are  protected  a|(ainst  envdoyment  dis- 
crimination but  employees  of  CBO  are 
not?  Why  do  tlie  1.800  employees  of 
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tbe  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
have  protectiffli.  while  the  3.300  com- 
mittee staff  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  none?  The  answer  Is 
that  the  laws  banning  employment 
discrimination  cover  the  executive 
branch,  but  they  don't  cover  the  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches. 

One  can  try  to  exidain  this  discrep- 
ancy bf  aigning  that  congressional 
emi^yees  hold  unique  and  highly  sm- 
siUve  Jobs,  that  Members  need  total  f  I- 
deli^  from  their  employees,  SDd  that 
nondiserimlnatinn  laws  woult  inter- 
fere with  Members'  proper  perform- 
ance of  their  Jobs. 

But  Mr.  9>eaker,  what  employers 
would  not  make  these  claims,  or  simi- 
lar datana?  Surely  the  same  daims 
could  be  made  for  many  Jobs  In  the  ex- 
ecutive brandi.  And  while  Members  of 
Cungwas  are  uniqudy  protected  by 
the  constttutional  i^neech  or  Debate 
dMise.  this  protection  wss  never  in- 
tended to  be  a  doak  for  discrimina- 
tion. As  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  In 
United  States  versus  Brewster  "The 
Immunities  of  the  Efeteech  or  Debate 
Clause  were  net  written  into  the  Con- 
stltutlao  sinvdy  for  the  personal  or 
mivate  benefit  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  to  motect  the  integrity  of 
the  legislative  process." 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  pro- 
tects the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
It  wiU  ensure  that  the  Con- 
has  standards  for  Its  own  per- 
formance as  high  as  It  sets  for  the  rest 
of  American  employers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  Mil  their  support.^ 


NEWSWEEK  IMPORTANT  FEA- 
TURE ON  LIVING  WITH 
CANCER 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGd 


m 


BOVSBOr 

Wednesday,  AprU  S.  1985 


lATlVCS 


•  Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Weaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  Important  feature  story  In  this 
wedc's  edition  of  Newsweek  oitlUed 
"living  With  Canoer."-One  of  the 
key  segments  of  the  feature  artlde 
deals  with  life  for  victims  of  cancer  In- 
cluding those  fortunate  ones  who  are 
able  to  conquer  cancer. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  Newsweek 
artlde: 

Onoe  '«tg~— ^1  cancer  is  forever  in  the 
Hves  of  the  vletims.  The  disease  alters 
family  relatlonBhlps.  puU  friendships  on 
trial  and  can  coat  a  patient  his  job.  The 
cancer  survivor  gul^ly  finds  that  aodety  at 
large  nay  have  more  trouble  oopiiig  with 
the  dtosaae  than  be  doee.  "lU  like  TB  used 
to  be  or  leiirosy  used  to  be,  where  you  were 
stlgnu^laed."  says  Dr.  Jlmmle  Holland,  chief 
of  payehlatry  at  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering 
a  place  cab  drivers  are  sometimes  asked  to 
avoid  driving  by  because  of  lU  association 
wlUi  cancer.  "Its  simply  that  cancer  has  a 
kmg  history  of  being  associated  with  death. 

Althou^  cancer  q>eciallste  advise  their 
patients  to  get  badi  to  work  and  on  with 
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their  Uves.  it  lent  always  essy.  Many  face 
Job  dlaerlmlnatioD.  A  survey  conducted  in 
the  late  19T0's  and  early  Ittorn  by  Fkands 
Feldman.  a  prof essw  of  sodal  work  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  disclosed 
that  more  than  half  of  cancer  patients  in 
white  odlar  Jobs  and  M  percent  of  thoee  In 
blue  ooUir  occupations  suffered  some  kind 
of  discrimination  or  implrasaiiliwsi  when 
they  returned  to  work.  They  fSIled  to  win 
promotions,  were  dropped  from  health  in- 
surance coverage  or  were  simply  shunned  by 
co-workers. 

Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced  leglsla- 
tkni HJl.  1394  a  blU  to  amend  UUe  vn 
of  the  CIvU  Rights  Act  to  outlaw  em- 
ployment discrimination  against  an  in- 
dividual on  the  basis  of  a  cancer  histo- 
ry. There  are  estimates  that  as  many 
as  5  millimi  Americans  have  a  cancer 
history.  Of  these  as  many  as  1  minion 
may  have  already  fallen  victim  to 
some  form  of  enwloyment  based  dis- 
crimination. It  is  a  real  and  present 
problem  which  my  bm  sedu  to 
remedy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  artlde  carefully  and  Join  me  as  a 
eo&[Kumar  of  the  Cancer  Victims  Em- 
ployment Rights  Act  of  1985. 

Tbe  Newsweek  artlde  follows  direct- 
ly: 

jMtMMnKToBawrm 

•  AMB  ctumon  m  Ant- 
im  torn  ourcaa  vic- 

Heart  attacks  km  many  more  peoide.  Ar- 
Uirltls  can  inflict  as  much  pain  and  deformi- 
ty. And  there  are  other  chronic  diseases 
that  cause  great  suffering  and  often  end  in 
death.  But  there  is  no  other  disease  like 
cancer  it  has  a  mystique  all  its  own.  The  an- 
cient Ore^s  gave  it  iU  name— "the  crab"— 
and,  with  it,  the  terrifying  image  of  some- 
thing creeping  and  growing  insidloudy  from 
within,  ultimatdy  choking  and  sucking  the 
life  out  of  the  body.  For  centuries,  a  diagno- 
sis of  cancer  was  virtually  a  death  sentence. 

Within  Just  a  few  decades,  however,  this 
dire  outlook  has  changed  dramatically. 
Thanks  to  «««gt«n«tJr  innovatfams— like 
Duunmogiaphy  to  detect  breast  cancer— and 
better  public  awareness  of  the  danger  sisns. 
many  eancen  are  being  detected  at  an  early, 
more  treatable  stage.  At  the  same  time, 
medldne  has  acquired  more  sophisticated 
techniques  to  deal  with  the  disease.  They 
range  from  hi^dy  precise  surgical  proce- 
dures for  extracting  malignant  tissue  to 
powerful  radiotherapy  devices,  like  the 
linear  acceloator.  for  burning  It  away  and. 
finally,  potent  drugs  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  cancer  cdls  from  the  body.  Trtie, 
cancer  eventually  strikes  one  out  of  every 
three  Amerlcsns  and  kills  almost  480.000  of 
them  annually.  But  the  sratif ying  fact  re- 
mains that  almost  half  of  the  nearly  1  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  diagnosed 
as  having  cancer  this  year  will  survive.  Of 
the  6  million  Americans  slive  today  who 
have  already  been  treated  tar  cancer.  3  mil- 
lion have  Uved  for  at  least  five  yean  with- 
out any  recurraice  of  the  disease  and. 
therefore,  are  considered  cured.  "They  have 
the  same  life  expectancy  as  people  [of  the 
same  age]  who  never  bad  cancer,"  says  Law- 
rence Oarf inkel.  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety's chief  epidemiologist  Csncer.  in  fact, 
seems  to  be  the  flrst  and  only  "chronic"  dis- 
ease that  to  curaUe.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anybody  being  cured  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
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e?"  uki  Dr.  flaiinirl  HeUman.  phyatdan- 
In-eblef  of  Mew  York's  Manorial  Sloaii-Ket- 
tertnc  Caneer  Center. 

But  the  rhanrea  for  nirvlTml  vary  widely 
aawBC  the  varlout  types  of  cancer.  More 
than  M  percent  of  patlenU  with  thyroid 
caneer  are  cured,  but  only  2  percent  of 
those  with  the  fortunately  rare  cancer  of 
the  pancreas  survive  five  yean.  Lunc  cancer 
is  the  ktiing  klUer  among  men  and  has 
nearly  eaught  up  with  breast  caneer  as  a 
prime  cause  of  cancer  death  among  women. 
Still,  the  chances  of  recovering  have  im- 
proved significantly  in  recent  years  for 
caneer  of  the  prostate,  testis,  uterus,  mela- 
noeaa  <a  form  of  skin  cancer)  and  Bodgkln's 
disease,  a  cancer  of  the  lymph  syatcm.  The 
brightest  spot  of  all  has  been  the  dramatic 
Improvement  in  the  survival  of  children 
with  lymphocytic  leukemia.  Prior  to  the 
advent  of  chemotherapy,  it  was  nearly 
always  fatal.  Today.  W  percent  of  iU  victims 
grow  up  to  lead  healthy  lives. 

AU  of  this  means  that  there  Is  a  growing 
population  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  country  who  are  living  with  cancer.  And 
iMcause  of  cancer's  spedal  mystique,  they 
are  not  like  those  who  have  suffered  from 
any  other  disease.  They  resemble  more 
closely  the  aarvtvors  of  some  dreadful  mili- 
tary >««f-«g"  Uke  the  B-17  crewmen  who 
came  back  from  the  flak-pitted  skies  over 
Oermany  or  the  grunts  who  made  It  out  of 
the  booby-trapped  saw  grass  of  Vietnam. 
they  have  stared  death  In  the  eye  and  es- 
caped with  their  Uvea.  None  is  ever  quite  the 
same  again.  Wteh  carries  away  a  special 
lesson  from  the  ezpolenee.  And  all  of  these 
survtvoia  are  different,  in  various  ways,  in 
the  eyes  of  family,  friends  and  the  rest  of 
the  worid  who  have  not  yet  known,  in  the 
vernacular  of  many  a  war  drama,  "what  it 
was  like."  Michelle  McKay  of  larkspur, 
Calif.,  has  had  33  operations,  inrhiding  a 
hysterectomy,  since  she  was  found  to  have 
cancer  at  the  age  of  four.  She  was  once 
given  only  three  weeks  to  live  but  seems  to 
be  doing  fine  now.  "It's  not  worth  worrying 
about,"  the  Ift-year-old  says  of  the  possibili- 
ty that  her  cancer  wiU  recur.  "I  could  get 
hit  by  a  truck  tomarrow."  It's  a  remark  that 
would  seem  more  appropriate  coming  from 
a  hard-bitten  veteran  of  Khe  Sanh  than  an 
attractive  teen-ager. 

Stigmatised:  And  the  hardship  isn't  over 
Just  because  the  treatment  seems  to  work. 
Once  rtlsmosfirl  cancer  Is  forever  In  the 
lives  of  Its  victims.  The  disease  altera  family 
relationships.  puU  friendships  on  trial  and 
can  cost  a  paJtlent  his  Job.  The  cancer  survi- 
vor quickly  finds  that  society  at  large  may 
have  more  trouble  coping  with  the  disease 
than  he  does.  "It's  like  TB  used  to  be  or  lep- 
rosy used  to  be.  where  you  were  stigma- 
tised." saya  Or.  Jlmmie  Holland,  chief  of 
psychiatry  at  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering,  a 
place  cab  drivers  are  sometimes  asked  to 
avoid  driving  by  because  of  Its  assnrlatinn 
with  cancer.  "It's  simply  that  cancer  has  a 
long    htotory    of    being    aaaodated    with 


Although  cancer  wiertallats  advise  their 
patlenU  to  get  back  to  work  and  on  with 
their  lives.  It  isn't  ahsaya  easy.  Many  face 
Job  discrimination.  A  survey  conducted  In 
the  late  197Qb  and  early  19Ms  by  Prances 
Feldman.  a  professor  of  social  work  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  disclosed 
that  more  than  half  of  cancer  patients  In 
white-collar  Jobs  and  M  percent  of  those  in 
blue-collar  occupations  suffered  some  kind 
of  discrlminatton  or  unpleaaantnem  when 
they  returned  to  work.  They  failed  to  win 
promotions,  were  dropped  from  health-ln- 
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aurance  coverage,  or  were  simply  shunned 
by  co-workera.  "the  leas  education  the  grea^ 
er  the  bostOlty."  FeMnan  observea,  whkdi 
explains  the  higher  tnddenoe  of  diserimlna- 
tlon  among  the  blue-collar  workers.  Vlctlma 
of  rMlHiMWMt  cancer  also  have  problema  with 
their  careers.  Some  profaaalonal  achools— In- 
cluding medical  aehoola  wont  accept 
anyone  with  a  caneer  history,  and  many 
youiw  men  are  rejected  by  the  military  even 
though  they  have  been  perfectly  healthy 
for  years. 

To  make  matters  worse,  cancer  survtvora 
often  cant  obtain  private  health  insurance. 
If  a  patient  teUs  the  truth  about  his  history 
on  his  Insurance  application,  the  fwnpany 
may  ipedflcally  eiduda  coverage  of  a  recur- 
rence or  treatment-related  lllneaa.  Uaa 
Endlg,  a  S3-yearold  Los  Angeles  televlsten 
producer,  who  would  Ilka  a.dlvoroe.  has  not 
gone  thRNigh  with  It  because  she  nseda  her 
husband's  taisuranoe  coverage.  "Insurance 
^<^^^pa«to«  are  acting  on  ardiale  prtaidples 
about  cancer."  saya  American  Cuwer  Socie- 
ty prealdent  Dr.  Robert  McKenna  of  Loa 
Angelea.  "People  aurvlve  and  work.  They 
need  health  Inaurance." 

Cure:  Survival  ratea  are  now  ao  high  that 
reeearehen  have  been  aUe  to  Investigate 
and  meaaure  how  well  vletlma  cope  with  the 
liiataar  and  appraise  the  problema  they 
might  encounter  after  a  cure.  Doctors  who 
treat  cancer— membera  of  a  growing  apedal- 
ty  called  "oncology"— now  understand  that 
their  Job  doeait  end  with  removal  of  a 
tumor.  That,  indeed,  may  only  be  the  begin- 
ning. In  aome  waya.  "the  physical  cure  Is 
not  aa  important  as  the  paychosodal  cure." 
says  Dr.  Jan  van  Bya.  chairman  of  pedlatrica 
at  the  Unlveralty  of  Tens  M.  D.  Anderson 
Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute  in  Houston. 

On  learning  that  they  have  cancer,  ez- 
perU  And.  many  people  go  through  some- 
what the  same  stages  psychiatrist  Elisabeth 
KOUer-Rom  described  among  patients  who 
are  dylnr  denial,  anger,  questioning  ("why 
me"),  rearranging  life  praties  and.  Anally, 
getting  on  with  living  on  whatever  terms  are 
left.  Denial  can  be  unhealthy  and  Is  one 
reason  why  many  cancer  victims  dday  treat- 
ment. "If  somebody's  going  to  get  cancer 
ifU  be  aomabody  else."  Is  what  Dennis  Kdge- 
worth.  a  S<-year-old  Btrmlngham.  Ala., 
mleeman  said  when  ftast  told  he  had  leuke- 
mia. However,  he  accepted  the  dlagnoeti  and 
went  on  to 'receive  treatment.  Kathy  Dlzon. 
ao  l»-year-old  San  Mateo.  Calif.,  girl  with 
Hodgkln's  MpresBSs  the  anger  and  anxiety 
typical  of  a  cancer  patient  'I  dont  always 
see  the  world  aa  rosy  and  happy  anymore." 
she  says.  "Lots  of  little  things  get  me 
doan— the  burden  of  coming  (to  the  hospi- 
tal] every  day,  the  anell  of  the  place.  I'm 
down  on  myself  for  not  feeling  confidant 
that  m  be  able  to  handle  thla." 

But  there  la  a  kind  of  denial  that  counsel- 
lors now.  reeognlae  as  a  hitfily  favorable 
trait  In  a  cancer  survivor.  Patlenta  who  con- 
atantly  worry  that  their  cancer  la  going  to 
recur  dont  fare  as  well  as  thoae  who  dedfle 
not  to  dwen  on  the  pooalbaity.  which  Is  a 
poslttve  kind  of  denlaL  Explains  Harvard 
Medical  School  psyehologiBt  Gerald  P. 
Koocher  "The  patients  who  use  this  'ada- 
patlve  denial'  turn  out  to  be  the  best 
copers." 

Pity:  Bemtoe  Shulti.  74,  of  Carlyle,  IlL,  Is 
a  case  In  point  She  spent  what  she  calls 
"five  wonderful  yean"  after  underg^ng  a 
radical  maateotomy  In  IMT.  Then  the 
cancer  recurred,  andahe  had  to  undergo  ra- 
dlatkm  therapy.  Later,  ahe  had  to  have  the 
other  tareaat  removed  and  receive  hormone 
therapy.  Two  yean  ago.  doeton  discovered 
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not  only  that  her  breast  cancer  had  i 
to  her  liver,  but  that  she  had  developed 
cancer  of  the  colon  as  welL  Stm.  she  stoical- 
ly refusss  to  give  In.  She  and  her  husband 
now  live  In  a  trailer  park  in  Houston  iHiOe 
ahe  under  goea  further  treatment  at  M.  D. 
Anderson.  "People  ask  If  I  feel  angry  that  I 
waa  choaen.  and  I  aay  no."  ahe  aaya.  "Tou 
dont  need  pity.  Tou  feel  ijad  to  be  alive." 

Children  with  caneer  often  ahow  the  aame 
kind  of  courage.  Staoey  Cumella.  13.  of  Oak- 
dale.  La.,  la  being  treated  for  an  omlnoua  re- 
lapee  of  leukemia  at  St  JUde  ChOdren'a  Re- 
aeareh  Hoapltal  In  Memphla.  and  the  long- 
range  outlook  lent  good.  But  when  she  met 
a  fellow  patient  recently  who  had  survived 
for  more  than  a  decade,  she  told  her 
mother.  "I  hope  that  rm  as  lueky."  And 
later,  when  her  mother  asked  her  If  she  wss 
afraid  to  die.  the  pretty,  brown-faalred  ehOd 
replied:  "I  dont  want  to  die.  but  I'm  not 
afrakltodle." 

With  children,  the  younger  the  patient 
the  better  the  advtatlon.  Koocher  and  a 
colleague.  Dr.  John  K.  OtCalley.  found  In  a 
atudy  of  vlctlma  of  childhood  cancer.  Ado- 
leaoents  have  a  rougher  time.  "Tlieae  klda 
care  about  mlaaing  aebooL  having  people  do 
things  to  their  bodies,  losliw  their  privacy." 
says  the  Hanard  psyehologiBt.  Hair  loaa.  ao 
atanost  Invariable  wUtt  effect  of  dieaothera- 
py.  Is  one  of  the  hardest  Mows  tor  a  teen- 
age patient  to  handle.  John  Robeita.  M.  of 
Memphis,  had  to  have  a  leg  amputated  for 
bone  caneer  13  yean  ago.  "But  the  worst 
part  waa  losing  all  of  my  hair,  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes."  he  recalls.  "At  that  age  I  had  a 
lot  of  pride,  and  I  went  through  a  period 
when  I  didnt  want  to  see  aoybody."  In  their 
study  of  130  people  who  had  caoearas  kids. 
Kooeher  aod  CMaBey  found  that  the 
degree  of  physical  handlrap  they  suffered 
had  little  or  no  bearing  on  how  wdl  they 
fared  mentally.  Only  B  to  10  pereent  devel- 
oped really  serious,  long-term  psydiological 
problems,  while  nearly  half  the  group 
showed  no  algna  of  neurotic  tanpairment 
"We  were  thrilled  that  ao  many  aurvlvon 
ended  up  coping  ao  well,"  aaya  Kooeher. 

Bxperta  — r*******  that  diUdren  muat 
lead  aa  dose  to  normal  Uvea  as  poaattde 
during  therapy,  eaperlally  where  aehool  la 
concerned.  "Children  with  leukemia  are 
treated  for  years."  notee  MJ>.  Anderson'a 
van  Eya.  "If  a  child  watts  untO  age  nine  to 
start  kindergarten,  hell  probably  never 
become  a  functional  adult" 

Needs:  Some  youngatera.  eeperlally  thoae 
who  have  received  cranial  radlatian  for  leu- 
kemia, may  develop  learning  dtmblHtlea 
Othen  may  ahow  algna  of  hyperactivity  due 
to  the  drug  prednisone,  often  an  element  in 
chemotherapy.  John  J.  Splnnetta  and  his 
wife.  Patrlda  Deaay-Spinetta.  both  San 
Diego  State  Univenlty  payehologistB,  strem 
the  need  for  teaehen  to  be  Informed  of  a 
child's  ipf^l  needs  In  such  cases. 

To  maks  their  idlght  aU  the  more  diffi- 
cult cancer  patients  of  any  age  may  stIU 
run  afoul  of  Inaanaltlve  doctora.  Steve  Davla, 
now  a  Birmingham  gynecologist  recalla  the 
abrupt  way  the  urologist  told  him  he  had 
testicular  cancer  Just  before  the  Easter 
weekend  five  yean  ago.  "He  came  In  dremrrt 
to  go  to  the  lake  and  said,  'Steve,  you've  got 
cancer,  ni  bring  you  aome  atuff  to  read  on 
Monday.'  I  got  ao  mad  I  cheeked  myaelf  into 
another  hoepitaL"  But  thanka  In  part  to  the 
patient-education  movement  moot  oncolo- 
glsts  treat  their  patients  with  more  consid- 
eration and  respect 

Patients  are  also  assuming  more  of  a  aay 
in  the  way  they  are  treated.  When  4*-year- 
old  Mary  Jean  Paaeual  of  LaOraose  Park. 
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DL.  was  told  she  trould  have  to  go  to  a  hos- 
pital perlodlrany  for  drug  twatmanf  of  a 


,  ahe  pot  her  foot  down.  Her  doctor  re- 
lented, and  now  abe  wean  an  "auto^vinge" 
for  contlnuoua  afknlnlatntlon  of  one  drug 
ahe  needs  and  lle^  on  the  Uvtng4oaB  couch 
each  day  while  |a  nurse  a<%iilnlsterB  the 
other.  "Cancer  patients  are  hswimlng  wdl- 
educated  cooanmMs."  notes  KattMrine  BD- 
itwfiiMii,  director  of  psyehologleol  sarvloea 
at  Chleago'a  R^-Praabyterfa»at  LUke'a 
Cancer  Center.  Joan  Kkrafotaa,  a  41-year- 
old  auburlian  Chicago  mother  of  three  who 
has  lymphoma.  Is  Just  audi* a 
"I've  learned  to  aaaett  myidf." 
"It'a  your  body  md  you  have  to  Ihw  or  die 
wUh  the  CMMeqataeea." 

For  thdr  partioneokiglsU  agree  that  pa- 
tlenU should  be  fdd  the  truth  about  the  dl- 
agnosto  and  traattBcnt  plao.  "A  potlsnt  who 
Is  even  partially  fcif ormed  Is  bettor  oCf  than 
one  who  Is  totalUr  ignoraot"  Mfi  Or.  Oary 
Ratkin  of  Baro^  Hoapltal.  St  Louis.  And 
the  new  wKognamvA  unciolagttfa  la  learn- 
ing to  regain  thi^bedalde  maanar.  "It'a  Im- 
portant that  th4  patient  reaUae  that  you 
know  what  he'ajgoing  throogh.''  aaya  Dr. 
Albert  F.  Irtfhigljo.  director  of  the  Utatverd- 
ty  of  Alabama  n  Birmingham  Oonprehen- 
atve  Canoar  C^er.  He  tdla  tale  atndents. 
"dont  ddhrcr  «iaehoa  Ikom  the  toot  o(  the 
bed.  put  your  hind  on  the  palliaif  arm" 
when  they  talk  liout  the  diagnada.  At  Ala^ 
bama.  MP  ^iMt^iMM 
most  other  malof  eanci 
and  nuiaee  are  ;Jolned  by 
"♦•frl***^  end  othen  to 
manage  their  pnfblem.  "We  try  to  bdp  the 
family  f oena"  no4  on  death,  but  on  "ebronlc 
UtaMaa."  aaya  Jeanne  Dyeua.  dinetar  of 
aodal  work  at  St  JUde's.  The  ffemiUeB  who 
do  wdl  are  the  families  who  can  quickly 
work  throutfi  tlw  negative  and  establish 
hope  for  themsdfas. 

Soow  medical  ^eenten  alao  mooaor  adf- 
help  groupa  thati  augment  a  Caally^  ability 
to  oope.  The  Cfafldreo'e  Oi»'*f^  Roaaareh  In- 
atitute  at  Sao  Fr^ndsco's  Padfle  Praehyteri- 
ao  Medical  Center,  for  example,  provides 
both  an  m- aod  duHwtlent  program  apedfi- 
caUy  canlared  arpund  the  family.  Many  leaa 
formal  groups  outside  taatttntiaaa  are 
formed  to  hdp  iatlenU  with  wsmOXto  prob- 
lem«  arlatng  trn^  cancer,  audi  aa  eoloatom- 
lea  or  laryiwectinilea.  The  groupa  "break 
dowo  the  iBOlatIdD  all  caneer  patlenta  fed." 
aaya  Dr.  Stephen  Herah.  a  Waahlogton-area 
paydilatrist  "Ifibody  quite  understands 
theyYe  not  the  only  one."  But  some  pa- 
tients have  no  nied— or  dont  care— to  share 
their  expoleneei  with  others.  Dan  Ottford. 
a  3S-y«ar«ld  Bbuston  tdeddon  reporter 
who  had  HodgMn'a  disease,  tried  going  to 
group  sasskns  bilt  found  them  unrewarding. 
"I  never  Identtfled  with  those  people."  he 
says.  "Those  poople  fdt  sorry  for  them- 
sdves  and  I  waatft  going  to." 

Self-Hdp:  Many  patients  team  their  own 
special  ways  toldp  themsdves  fed  better. 
Some,  for  example,  try  relaxation  tech- 
niques and  "vteyallaatlon."  In  whldi  they 
doee  their  eyes  Itnd  Imagine  thdr  Immune 
gygtems  churning  out  torrents  of  white 
blood  odls  to  lattack  and  destroy  thdr 
tumors.  Karafotas  takes  huge  doaea  of  vlta- 
miM  in  addtttau  to  her  regular  therapy,  al- 
though her  doeutn  dont  ahare  her  faith  in 
^them.  Leonard  Barman.  87.  irtw  founded  an 
Evanxton.  HL.  Haaed  network  of  adf-hdp 
groups,  follows  I  Norman  OoustaiB's  advice 
and  laughs  at  Bon  RIcklfla  aod  Shdley 
Herman  tapea  «Biile  getting  chemothffkpy 
for  leukemia.  A«d  aome  patlenta  dedde  to 
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go  thalr  own  way,  turning  down  convention- 
al  thenpy  with  iU  attendant  akie  effects. 
KUIe  Murphy,  a  3i-year-old  breast  cancer 
victim  now  living  in  Bvanston.  DL.  does 
yoga,  ridss  a  bkTde.  practices  relaxation 
and  vtmaUsatlon.  But  she  does  take  anti- 
nigs  recommended  by  an  onoolo- 
'It**  my  dedalon."  she  says,  "and  I 
have  to  Uve  or  die  with  the  decWon."  In 
thdr  de^wratlon.  aome  patlente  turn  totally 
to  quack  nos  -urns  like  laetrlle  aod  "meta- 
bolic" therapy  that  includes  coffee  enemas. 

It'a  true  that  the  existence  of  cancer  In  a 
family  can  pose  enough  of  a  burden  and 
cause  sufficient  tenskm  to  destroy  a  mar- 
riage. Children  have  particular  trouUe  ad- 
jnatlng  to  the  news  that  a  parent  has  the 
Fat  McJimWn.  a  41-year-old  Los 
Calif.,  mother  who  developed  lym- 
three  yean  ago,  rememben  with 
petal  that  the  week  her  little  girl  was 
told  the  news,  "she  said  'I  hate  you. 
Mommy.'  more  than  rd  ever  heard."  But 
more  often  then  not  cancer  seems  to  draw  a 
taaaOy  doser  together.  "It  made  it  real  obvi- 
ous that  Tf**^  lots  of  time  working  [at 
his  Job]  to  the  exduahm  of  your  family  la 
emy."  aays  Dr.  RaliA  Laaaa.  40.  a  SanU 
Roaa,  Calif.,  plaatic  auigeon  who  developed 
an  inoperable  brain  tumor  three  yean  ago. 
"The  fanny  la  really  where  it'a  at" 

Aod  lirT'W*''*  as  It  may  seem,  given  the 
palDful  aod  harrowing  nature  of  thdr  trav- 
ail, many  of  thoae  whoee  fate  it  is  to  come 
faoe  to  face  with  cancer  find  a  kind  of  hap- 
plnem  and  tamer  peace  that  they  never 
knew  before.  Ilxise  who  live  with  cancer  are 
like  the  OI's  of  Worid  War  n  who  found 
that  there  are  no  atheists  in  foxholes."I'm  a 
better  person  because  of  this,"  aays  Dennis 
Edgeworth.  "Fm  at  peace  with  myaelf  and 
at  peace  with  the  Lord."* 
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try  and  in  all  segments  of  the  econo- 
my. 

The  requirement  should  never  have 
been  Implonented  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  a  part  in  the  effort  to 
repealit 

Mr.  C^ieaker,  the  paaaace  of  HJL 
1869  proves  to  me  that  the  system 
woifcs.  The  people  do  have  a  voice  in 
this  Oovemment  and  their  elected 
Representatives  do  respond.  Passace 
of  HJl.  1809  was  the  right  move  and  I 
am  glad  action  was  taken  on  it  ao 
quickly  in  the  99th  Congress.* 


HJl.  1869.  REPEAL  OF  CONTEM- 
PORANEOUS RECORDKEEPINO 
PROVISION 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

orMissTssim 

m  TBI  HOUSE  or  SXPKaSBITATIVgS 

WMnesday.  April  5. 198S 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  proud  of  the  413  to  1  vote  in  the 
House  on  Tuesday  to  repeal  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Berrtot  provisiim  on  con- 
temporaneous  recordkeeping  for  vehi- 
cles used  In  bustness.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  bringing  the  measure  quickly  to 
the  floor. 

I  was  a  oovonsor  of  this  repeal  legls- 
latkm  and  I  think  its  passage  only 
makes  common  sense.  It  will  bring 
back  a  more  reasonable  procedure  for 
buslnegg  recordkeeping  and  relieve  the 
American  people  from  the  Impossible 
paperwork  burden  imposed  by  the  new 
guldellneg. 

The  House  repeal  action  Tuesday  Is 
a  direct  result  of  the  many  calls  and 
letters  from  the  people  back  home. 
They  tried  to  obey  these  strict,  more 
detidled  requirements  but  found  them 
to  be  unwtnkable.  The  unnecessary  pa- 
powoik  hampered  the  efficient  oper- 
atlcoi  of  American  business.  We  heard 
that  complaint  from  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  froon  all  across  the  coun- 


FAIR  HOUSING  MONTH 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  xxw  Toax 

m  THX  BOUSE  or  RBrXESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  2. 1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  late  last 
night  the  Congress  passed  and  sent  to 
the  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolutloa 
79  designating  April  1985  as  "Fair 
Housing  Mcmth."  To  me.  the  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79  signifies 
that  this  G<»igress  Is  concerned  about 
the  housing  discrimination  still  evi- 
dent in  our  cities.  I  would  hope  that  it 
is  also  evident  of  a  new  seriousness  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  strengthen 
our  Nation's  fair  housing  law. 

When  the  President  signs  this  reso- 
lution. I  trust  that  we  will  have  his 
pledge  to  support  the  efforts  of  our 
colleagues  fran  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  frmn  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  to 
imdertake  a  new  and  tough  rewrite  of 
fair  housing  law. 

"ntle  vm  was  a  good  first  step.  But 
it  is  too  obvious  that  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  protect  families  with  children 
from  housing  discrimination  as  well  as 
the  poor  and  members  of  the  minority 
community  who  still  confront  barriers 
when  they  seek  the  home  of  their 
choice.  

We  need  to  recognise  that  HUD  and 
the  Justice  Department  also  need 
more  enforcement  powers  and  that 
s<nne  sort  of  administrative  jiidicial 
system  may  be  needed  to  help  those 
who  must  confront  the  time  consum- 
ing and  expensive  court  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  let  fair 
housing  become  the  forgotten  Ameri- 
can dream.  I  commend  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Fish  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  resolution  and  hope  that  the  next 
time  we  discuss  fair  housing  it  will  be 
In  celebration  of  a  new  and  tougher 
law.* 


April  4, 1985 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BRIKX  A.  MORKISON 


'ATivas 


ni  THB  HOUSE  or 

Wedne$da%  AprU  3.  IMS 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  became  of  longstanding 
commitments  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  was  onatde  to  cast  three  rollcall 
votes  on  April  a.  1965.  I  would  like  to 
list  those  rollcall  votes  by  number  and 
state  how  I  would  have  voted  had  I 
been  present. 

RolleaU  No.  43.  "yea." 

RolleaU  No.  44.  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  45.  "yea."« 


NEEDS-BASED  APPROVAL  OF 
GRANTS  FOR  STATES  VETER- 
ANS' HOMES 


HON.  BUIIER  DERRICK 

or  Kioni  coouBA 

ni  TBS  Hoon  or  asnmiiTATnm 

Wedne$day.  April  3.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introduetng  liigiilstion  today  to  pro- 
vide that  Veterans'  Administration 
grants  to  States  for  construction  of 
State  veterans'  homes  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  need  rather  than  by  the  order 
of  appllcatlop  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Currently,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration must  approve  such  appli- 
cations  on  a  flrst-oome.  first-served 
basis.  My  legislation  would  allow  the 
VetcFans'  Administration  to  approve 
applieatlons  for  grant  moneys  on  the 
basis  of  where  it  is  needed  most. 

The  State  veterans'  homes  are  f acili- 
Ues  established  by  a  State  for  provid- 
ing medical  or  residential  care  mainly 
to  veterans  and  are  supported  by 
either  a  per  diem  from  the  VA  or  a 
grant  ivogram.  Under  the  grant  pro- 
gram, the  VA  pays  up  to  65  percent  of 
the  costs  to  States  for  ccmstruetion  of 
new  domiciliary  and  nursing  home  fa- 
cilities. Orants  are  made  also  to 
expand  and  remodel  e«isttng  facilities 
provided  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
beds  are  used  for  veterans.  State  veter- 
ans' homes  have  long  been  regarded  ss 
a  cost-effective  way  of  providing  care 
for  the  Fedoal  Government  because 
States  share  in  the  cost. 

Our  Nation's  veteran  population  is 
rai^dly  aging.  We  have  approximately 
28  million  living  veterans.  At  presoit  4 
milli<m  veterans— 14  percent— are  age 
65  ta  older.  By  the  year  2000.  this 
number  is  expected  to  grow  to  about  9 
mUllm.  These  men  and  women  are  the 
potential  users  of  VA  hovital  and 
nursing  home  care.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  report  entitled  "Veter- 
ans Administratitm  Health  Care:  Plan- 
ning for  Future  Tears."  nmduded 
that  while  we  can  anticipate  a  stabili- 
sation in  the  demand  for  VA  hoq^ital 
care,  a  dramatic  increase  in  nursing 
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home  care  can  be  expected  by  the  year 
3000.  Overall,  there  wiU  be  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  placed  <m  the  health 
care  system  run  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration within  the  next  15  years. 

Studies  have  been  made  on  the  de- 
mographies of  veterans  and  this  data 
has  been  used  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  health  care  facilities  as  well  as 
the  kinds  of  services  available  to  them. 
Over  the  coming  years,  changes  in  the 
elderly  veterans  population  will  be 
large  and  will  vary  for  each  region. 
State,  and  local  community.  While 
every  State  will  be  affected,  those 
States  with  the  larger  veteran  popular 
ti<»is  will  certainly  feel  the  strain  of 
caring  for  the  aged  veteran.  These 
States  should  not  be  disooursged  from 
seeking  VA  assistance  fa-  State  veter- 
ans' homes  by  the  present  policy.  This 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  allow  each  State  and  communi- 
ty to  present  the  merits  of  their  own 
case  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  they  make  applications  for  VA 
grant  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve that  aU  our  Nation's  veterans 
could  be  better  served  if  we  placed  a 
greater  emphasis  on  those  States  that 
need  the  VA  oonstructl<m  project 
grants  the  most  In  light  of  limited 
construction  grants  funds,  this  legisla- 
tion would  offer  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  as  we  address  the  issue  of 
health  care  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort. 

HJL- 

A  bOl  to  amend  Utie  S8.  ITBited  SUtes  Code, 
to  provide  that  Veterana'  Admlnlatratlon 
sranta  to  Statea  for  oonatructtoo  of  State 
veterana'  taomea  be  made  on  the  baala  of 
need  rather  than  by  the  order  of  appUcs- 
tlon  to  the  Veterana'  Adralnlatration 
Be  it  enaettd  tn  the  SettaU  and  Houm  of 

RtjneaenUHvm   of  Ou    United  Stat—   of 

Ameriea  in  Congnu  aitembled, 

BBCTWN  1.  APnWVAL  or  GBAWn  roa  STATS  VCT- 
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(a)  la  OsnaAL.— <1)  Bubaection  (b)  of 
turn  SOSS  of  UUe  U.  United  ttataa  Code,  la 


(A)  by  atrfldnc  out  paragraph  (IK 

(B)  by  redeaisnatinc  parasrapb  (9)  aa 
paragra^  (1)  and  by  atrlklnc  out  "aueb 
srant"  In  aueh  psragraph  and  imerttng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  amount  of  tbe  grant  re- 
quaated";  and 

(C)  by  redaalsnattnt  pangraptaa  O)  and 
(4)  aa  pangraptaa  (3)  and  (S).  leapectlvaiy. 

(3)  Sotaaectioa  (dXl)  of  aueb  aacttoo  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  appUeatlan"  In 
tbe  ftrrt  lentencie  and  Inaerttnc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  payment  of  a  grant". 

<S)  Such  aeeUon  la  further  amended  by 
addtng  at  the  end  the  following  new  subaee- 
tion: 

"(f)  In  deteiminlns  which  appUeanta 
wlioae  appUeatlooa  have  been  approved  wfll 
be  awarded  granta  under  ttala  aectlon.  the 
Admlnlstrstor- 

"(1)  ahaU  eonslder  the  relative  need  for 
tbe  projeeta  for  wbleh  aptflcatlona  have 

"(1)  ahaU  make  awardi  of  granU  (within 
the  amoun*  of  funda  avallsbte  for  that  pur- 
pooe)baa»    upon— 


"(A)  the  principle  of  making  granta  first 
for  those  prateeU  for  wlileta  the  need  la  de- 
termined to  be  greataat;  and 

"(B)  aueb  other  faeton  as  tlie  Admhilstra- 
tor  conalilBri  approprtete  to  beat  carry  out 
the  pufposaa  of  ttala  aubdiapter  «<thin  the 
amounU  of  fundi  available  for  that  pur- 


(b)  Bifsm»s  OaiSL— Tlie  amendmenta 
made  by  tlito  aeetloo  ahan  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 19gS.« 


COMPETITIVE  BIDS  ON  SHUTTUB 
BOOSTERS  COUU>  SAVE  $1  BIL- 
UON 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRKELU 


on 
m  THS  Houas  or  i 


WerfnesdaK  April  3.  IMS 


•  Mr.  TORRICELLL  Mr.  Bpmker,  the 
NASA  authorlBitian  bOl  oootains  lan- 
guage that  enosuiMM  the  aiHiey  to 
continue  tts  investigation  of  the  viaUl- 
ity  of  a  second  source  for  the  shuttle's 
solid  rocket  booatcn. 

What  to  at  issue  to  cost.  It  to  b«Uev«d 
that  through  the  injection  of  oompetl- 
tlon  the  cost  of  the  boosters  wfD  drop 
significantly.  It  to  esftmated  that  com- 
petition on  the  boosters  oould  save 
about  $1  billion  over  a  16-year  period. 

However,  I  also  beUav^  the  agency 
should  focus  on  the  "value"  of  a 
second  source.  In  addition  to  the  fi- 
nancial savings,  tbe  value  of  a  second 
source  takes  several  f  onns. 

When  shuttle  flii^ts  reach  20  or  94 
per  year.  I  am  told  the  present  sole 
producer  will  be  required  to  mix  1  mil- 
lion pounds  of  propeUant  a  week.  By 
the  year  2000  the  Shuttle  Program 
will  have  r?PT""**^  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  propellant  used 
In  the  entire  MInuteman  Program. 
And  Mr.  Speaker,  thto  to  In  an  Industry 
where  fires  and  explosions  are  an  un- 
welcomed  fact  of  life. 

It  thus  seems  wise  and  valuable  to 
broaden  our  production  base  to  Insure 
schedule  protection  and  rdiabillty  for 
commercial  users  of  the  shuttle. 

And  as  the  Members  know  well, 
there  to  a  significant  national  security 
function  for  the  shuttle. 

Each  of  these  issues  argue  on  their 
own  merits  for  NASA  to  not  only  look 
at  cost,  but  also  the  value  of  a  seccmd 
source.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TEXAS  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BASKETBALL  CHAMPS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 


n  THS  Houss  or  sxpbxsbbtativss 

Wednesday.  April  J.  IMS 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Texas  High 
School  Baskfthall  State  Champion, 
the  Marlins  of  Madison  High  School 
in  Houston. 
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The  Martina,  who  were  nntfrfmally 
ranked  throughout  the  I 
our  recognition  bn  twoaooounta.  First, 
they  have  wonj  the  Texas  S-A  ciaas 
basketball  championship  with  an  un- 
Uemtohed  reco^of  40-0.  Their  praw- 
ess  an  the  court  has  ^»mtm»iI  them 
many  honors.  1^  have  further  been 
admowleged  by|  many  as  perhaps  the 
best  hi^  school  haskffhall  team  in 
Texas  history,    i 

As  impeitani  as  their  aihletk; 
achievements  aiie.  they  have  an  equal- 
ly impressive  Record  off  the  court 
Thto  to  the  flnk  year  of  new  regula- 
tions in  Texas '  that  signlfleantly  In- 
creases the  ackdemic  ellglbiltty  re- 
quirements for  students  e«io  want  to 
partkripate  In  athletfca.  Madtoon 
and  teacher  Ber- 
oommltted  them- 
to  the  haskKhall 
of  aehlevcments 
studies.  They 
to  ensure  that  the 
travel  totether  to 
the  State  ehanpion- 
the  team  to 
their  books  as  they 
Their  efforts 
member  of  the 
the  touiAinew 
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SCHUYLKIUi  HAVEN  WINS 
STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 


Coach  Paul 
nard 

selves  to  empl 
team  the 
In    their 
worked  all 
whole  team 
Austin  to  play 
ship.  They 
wortc  as  hard 
did  on  their 
paid  off.  Every 
varsity  squad 


standards,  and  ^rent  to  Austin  to  win 
the  State  championship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ihto  off-the-court  per- 
foimanoe  proved  that  the  students, 
faculty,  and  adtidnlstratlon  at  Madi- 
son High  Schodl  can  lay  dalm  not 
only  to  athletic  nccellence,  but  to  i 
demic  excelloioe  as  welL« 


NATIONAL  AIR  TRAFFIC  DAT 

HON.  NOR^lAirY.  MINETA 

or  (^ujvaainA 
HI  THS  Houas  t>r  i 


WednesddK  AprU  3,  IMS 

•  Mr.  MINETA.!Mr.  Bpeaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  ion  behalf  of  myielf 
and  Congressmah  Jomr  Paul  Hammbb- 
scmnoT,  the  ranking  mlmnlty 
member  of  the  A|vlatlon  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Worin 
and  Tran^mtatlon.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  JvOi  6, 1986,  as  "Natk>nal 
Air  Traffic  Oo^nd  Day."  Thto  date 
will  mark  the  SOfch  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  [our  air  tratfle  control 
system.  During  ^ito  period  air  travel 
has  grown  expoMntlally,  but  our  na- 
tional airspace  ^yston  has  remained 
the  safest  and  nmst  efficient  tramipor- 
tatlon  system  in  ibe  worldL  Thto  to  due 
In  no  small  partj  to  the  hard  work  of 
the  thousands  it  air  traffic  control 
prof  esslonato  who  keep  the  system  op- 
erating at  all  times.  The  residutlon 
commemorating  ithe  50th  anniversary 
of  the  air  traffic  control  system  will 
give  well-deserved  public  recognition 
to  the  fine  ef f oris  of  these  dedteated 
professionals.* 


HON.  GUS  YAimN 


■VABU 


niTRBHOOSSOr 


'ATIVSS 


WedmeBdaw.  April  3,  IMS 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  p«y  q>ecial  tribute  to  the 
Sduiylkin  Haven  High  School  Class  A 
girls'  haJrefhall  team  who  won  their 
first  PIAA  State  championship  <m 
March  29.  1965,  with  a  47-28  vfctory 
over  the  UnesvUle  Lions.  I  know  my 
colleagues  wHl  Join  me  In  congratulat- 
ing Coach  Bert  Werdt  and  the  entire 
team  for  their  excQitlonal  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Sdiuylklll  Haven  Hurricanes, 
making  their  first  appearance  ever  in 
the  PIAA  Class  A  Championship,  were 
in  wnmmiirf  for  most  of  the  game. 
With  an  Imposing  defoise,  the  Hurri- 
canes were  able  to  hold  their  owo- 
nents  scoreless  for  lOVi  minutes.  In- 
cluding the  entire  third  period.  In  the 
6  remaining  minutes,  they  advanced 
their  lead  to  19  points.  On  their  way 
to  the  championship,  the  Hurricanes 
scored  victcnles  in  aU  seven  post- 
tournament  games.* 


REPEAL  OF  LIMITA'nON  ON  DE- 

posrrs  OF  sales  proceeds 

UNDER  POSSESSION  TAX 
CREDIT  (CODE  SECTION  936 
(b)) 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OrCAUfOSllIA 
,  nr  THB  BO0SX  or  BBPBSSBIfTATmS 

Wedne$dav.  April  3.  IMS 

•  Mr.  MATSUL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  law  tax  credit  for  certain 
income  earned  in  \JS.  possessions— 
primarily  Puerto  Rico— wecif Ically  re- 
quires that  lnc(»ie  be  received  outside 
of  the  Uhlted  States  In  order  for  It  to 
be  eligible  for  the  credit  A  bill  to 
repeal  thto  provision  was  prevlouiOy  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress  on 
March  22,  1988,  as  HJt  2256  and  was 
scheduled  for  hearings  to  be  held  on 
October  S.  1984.  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Revenue  Measures. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  How- 
ever, the  MU  was  withdrawn  from  the 
list  of  hearings  to  allow  the  Treasury 
Department— Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
toe— additional  time  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  Issue  addressed  by  the  bill 
through  administrative  procedures. 
Unfortunately,  after  months  of  discus- 
sions between  the  IRS  and  taxpayer 
representatives  it  was  not  possible  to 
rescdve  the  Issue  satisf sctorily  and  a 
legislative  solutl<«  now  appears  to  be 
required. 

The  requirement  under  the  Puerto 
Rico  and  Possession  Tax  Crecilt  that 
income  be  received  outside  of  the 
United  States  applies  in  addition  to 
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the  provision  which  limits  the  spplicap 
bOity  of  the  credit  to  income  from 
sources  outskle  of  the  Utalted  States 
and  to  income  medominately  ftom 
sources  within  a  possession.'  The  pro- 
vision requiring  that  income  be  re- 
ceived outside  of  the  United  States  has 
been  part  of  the  possessiim  onixmite 
tax  incentives— under  code  section  931 
and.  since  1976.  secticm  936— for  as 
long  as  those  incentives  have  been  in 
existmce.  dating  hatk  to  years  prior  to 
World  War  n.  The  legislative  history  , 
of  the  possession  corporate  tax  inoen- ' 
tive  provlsk)ns  as  originally  enacted 
and  as  modified  over  the  years  give  no 
rationale  for  the  received  require- 
ments. 

TRS  rulings  issued  under  current  sec- 
tion 936  and  its  predecessors  posses- 
sion corporate  tax  inooitives  provi- 
skms.  sectkm  931,  make  dear  that  the 
provision  serves  no  tax  or  economic 
policy  objective,  but  to  a  requirement 
of  form  only.  For  example.  If  a  UJS. 
company  manufacturing  products  in 
Puerto  Rioo  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  recehres  a  chedE  tram  ita  U.S. 
purchaser  in  Puerto  Rtoo,  the  received 
requiranent  to  met  whether  the  XJA 
company  deposits  the  tbetk.  in  a  bank 
in  Puerto  Rico  (h>  sends  the  tbett  back 
to  the  continoital  United  States  for 
deposit  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  U.S. 
cmnpany  selling  the  Pimto  Rican 
manufactured  goods  receives  the 
check  in  the  United  States,  the  re- 
ceived requironait  to  not  met  even  if 
the  funds  are  dqMsited  and  credited 
to  an  acotnmt  of  that  ocmpany  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Further,  if  a  U.S.  bank 
acting  as  agmt  for  the  selling  compa- 
ny receives  a  check  from  the  purchas- 
ing company  in  the  United  States  and 
credits  a  Puoto  Rican  account  of  the 
seller,  the  amounts  are  received  within 
the  United  States  and  thereby  ineligi- 
ble for  the  tax  credit  whoeas  if  that 
same  bank  were  acttaig  as  agent  for 
the  purchasing  company  and  under- 
took identical  actions,  the  amounts 
would  be  treated  as  received  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  thereby  would 
be  eligible  for  the  tax  credit 

The  net  effect  of  thto  i»ovisi(m  to  a 
tnp  for  the  unwary,  for  whom  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  income  can  be 
mad«  Ineligible  for  the  possessions  tax 
crediv.  Moreover.  In  some  inftanffn 
the  rule  can  deprive  even  well-advised 
companies  of  the  use  of  money  for  sev- 
eral days  while  funds  are  formally  re- 
ceived in  Puerto  Rico  and  then  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  United  States. 

For  these  renaooB  it  to  dear  that  the 
received  requirement  detracts  rather    . 
than  ackto  to  the  incentives  provided 
to  U.S.  companies  under  the  posses- 


■Ttae  eode  requlrei  that  only  Ineaiiie  (roin 
MureM  outaide  of  Uie  United  SUta  li  eUgtUe  f or 
tbe  credit  and  that  oiiljr  taxpayen  havtnc  ao  per- 
cent or  noK  of  their  araai  incame  from  louroea 
within  a  pawmlon  over  the  prior  3  yean  are  eligi- 
ble for  tlie  credit. 
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ikm  tax  credit  prcNrteionB.  Repeal  of 
the  requirement  would  not  have  any 
revenue  effect,  and  It  would  awiat 
eompwiles  attemptlnc  to  establish  new 
and  expanding  manufacturing  oper- 
ations and  employment  opportunities 
In  Puerto  Rko  and  other  possessions.* 


FISH  INSPECTION  BILL 

HON.  BYRONL  DORGAN 


BAKOTA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ture.  any  reasonable  step  which  we 
can  take  to  strengthen  our  exports 
should  be  glvm  serious  consideration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
mandatory  fish  and  seafood  inspectlim 
and  to  carefully  consider  the  approach 
my  bill  recommends. 

HJt-lM* 

A  Mil  antltled:  the  "Mandstory  Vteh 

InmecUan  Act  of  IMS" 

Be  U  enaeUd  b»  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Re^reaentoHvea   of  the    United   Statea   of 

Amtrtea  in  Oongre—  oMtembltd. 


tATvns 


a  TBS  HOUSB  or 

nuntUiv.  AvrU  4.  IMS 
•  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
that  doses  a  gap  in  ccmsumer  protec- 
tion In  the  foods  we  eat.  The  Mandato- 
ry Fish  Inpectkm  Act  of  1986  places 
fish  and  shellfish  inspection  on  equal 
footing  with  Federal  meat  and  poultry 
inspection. 

gnoMan  ooemntBi  rauisunoii 
Currently  only  30  percent  of  the  fish 
consumed  in  this  country  has  tmder- 
gone  Federal  Inspection.  There  is  no 
mandatory  inspection  of  these  prod- 
ucts, as  there  Is  for  meat  and  poultry. 
TnT»^^H,  fish  Inspection  is  a  hit-and- 
miss  volimtary  program,  paid  for  by 
processors  themsdves.  While  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  some 
oversight  responsibility,  their  role  is 
limited  to  spot  checks  and  recall  of 
hnardous  product  only  after  it  is  on 
the  supermarket  shelf. 

The  disparity  between  inq>ectlon 
standards  for  meat  and  poultry,  on 
one  hand,  and  fish  and  shellfish,  on 
the  other,  means  that  consumers  do 
not  enjoy  the  same  health  t»otection 
for  similar  food  products,  nor  can  tax- 
payers feel  confldent  that  the  variety 
of  agencies  and  standards  result  in  ec- 
onomical and  effective  regulation.  My 
bill  will  help  ensure  stronger  safe- 
guilds  for  consumers  and  real  results 
for  taxpayers.  . 

A  Congressl<»ial  Research  Service 
study  I  requested  on  this  Issue  raised  a 
number  of  serious  questlwis  stemming 
fnan  this  lnspectl<m  dlqiarity.  It  noted 
a  1980  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
report.  "Foodbome  Disease  SurveU- 
lanee."  which  indicated  that  there 
were  805  food-related  illnesses  that 
year  10  were  linked  to  red  meat  and 
poultry,  of  which  the  average  Ameri- 
can consumes  more  than  2CK)  pounds 
annually.  Another  70  outbreaks  were 
linked  to  fish  aiMl  shellfish,  which 
have  a  per  capita  consumption  of  only 
IT  pounds. 


SKmoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  tbe 
"Maadstflty  Ftab  t-t**-**""  Act  of  IMB". 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Tb*  SscreUry  of  Asrleuttare 
■liaU  Initiate,  wttbin  one  year  afUr  tbe  date 
of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  a  mandatocy  pn- 
■ram  under  the  Department  of  Acriculture 
for  tbe  cootlnuoua  Impertfciti  of  tbe  eom- 

mettdal  ti "il'M  of  ^  freshwater  and 

ealtwater  flab,  abellflab.  and  their  producta. 
uaed  for  human  conaumptlon. 

(b)  The  mandatory  program  abould  be 
■imUar.  to  the  extent  practical,  to  tbe  cur- 
rantly  effective  aystem  for  tbe  cootlnuoua 
InmMctlon  of  pommfrrlally 
and  poultry.* 


VIETNAM  VIOIL 

HON.  ROBERT  a  TORRICELU 

oraiw  JBUST 
a  THX  Hotjss  or  bxp«isbrativb 


Thundav.  AjtrU  4. 1985 
•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  tix.  %>eaker.  it 
has  been  10  years  since  the  last  Ameri- 
can troops  left  Vietnam,  yet  the  con- 
troversy over  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action  stays  with  us 
today.  The  Vietnam  war  wlU  not  really 
be  over  and  we  will  not  have  done  Jus- 
tice to  the  courage  and  convietlon  of 
our  soldiers  until  we  resolve  all  the 
Issues  relating  to  their  fate.  America 
cannot  forget. 

On  April  IS  and  14.  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  for  America  of  Bergen  and 
Ro(Aland  Counties  will  be  holding  a 
24-hour  vlgU  on  behalf  of  our  POWs 
and  MIA'a  I  believe  that  this  vigil  will 
help  teU  the  world  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  the  men  and  women  who 
served  their  country  In  Vietnam  and 
more  importantly  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  those  who  were  left 
behind.* 


A  TAX  TO  FIOHT  TOXIC  WASTE 

HON.RONWYDEN 


)  KXrOBT  PUIISIIAL 

An  increasing  number  of  fish  and 
shellfish  processors  favor  mandatory 
inspection  as  well,  realising  that  It  will 
increase  their  competitive  standing  in 
foreign  markets.  Several  other  export- 
ing countries,  including  Canada. 
Norway,  and  Iceland,  have  tighter  in- 
spMtlon  standards  than  we  do.  Given 
our  deteriorating  balance  of  trade  pic- 


rATIVIS 


in  THX  Bousi  or 

Thundaw.  AprU  4, 1985 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Mrs. 
ScHKBzma.  in  Introducing  today  the 
Haiardous  Waste  Reduction  Act  of 
1985.  which  waste-end  tax  on  the  land 
diqMsal  of  haaardous  wastes. 

This  legislation  geU  right  to  the 
heart  of  two  of  the  most  pressing  envl- 
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ronmental  Issues  facing  this  Con- 
gioss  rnsurlnff  adequate  revenues  for 
the  Superfund  Program  to  cleanup 
this  Nation's  most  haaurdous  waste 
sites  wad  encouraging  alternatives  to 
land  disposal  of  these  wastes. 

When  the  Ctmgress  takes  up  the 
question  of  renewing  the  Superfund 
Program,  it  should  keep  in  mind  one 
paramount  truth:  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  safe  landfill  for  disposing 
toxic  wastes.  Tet  right  ndw,  land  dis- 
posal Is  stiU  the  cheapest  way  to  dis- 
pose of  hanrdous  waste.  The  reason  Is 
clear— Uie  current  Superfund  law  pro- 
vides no  Incentives  to  use  alternatives 
such  as  recycling,  recovery,  or  chang- 
ing production  methods  so  as  not  to 
produce  the  waste  in  the  first  idaoe. 

Without  these  inoenUves.  all  Ameri- 
cans are  paying  a  heavy  price.  Consid- 
er recent  news  reports:  toxic  waste 
^ynrtftibi  constructed  with  the  most 
modem  technology  are  themselves 
leaking  and  posing  health  threats  to 
nearby  communities.  In  fact,  these  are 
the  very  landf lUs  handling  the  waste 
from  sites,  such  as  Love  Canal,  which 
are  being  cleaned  up  with  money  from 
the  Superfund. 

We've  got  to  get  off  this  toxic  waste 
merry-go-rotmd.  and  one  way  to  do  so 
is  with  a  waste-end  tax.  whldi  will  en- 
courage alternatives  to  land  dIsposaL 

Our  proposal  encourages  these  alter- 
native uses  by  taxing  deep  well  inject- 
ed wastes  at  $6  per  ton  and  taxing  all 
otho-  land  diqwsed  waste  at  $90  per 
ton.  It  is  the  actual  land  disposal  of 
haaardous  wastes  such  as  surface  im- 
poundmmts.  iy»iH«ii«,  underground 
injection  weUs  and  ocean  dumping— 
that  would  be  taxed.  Treatment  tech- 
nology that  does  not  render  the  waste 
nonhamdous  within  13  months  and 
storage  of  waste  for  more  than  12 
m<mths  is  also  taxed. 

Beyond  this  economic  incentive  to 
find  alternatives  to  dumping  these 
haaudous  wastes  in  or  on  the  land, 
our  proposal  slso  encourages  alterna- 
tive treatments  by  exempting  them 
from  any  of  the  above  taxes.  Specifi- 
cally, all  legitimate  forms  of  recycling 
and  treatment  approved  by  EPA  under 
the  Reaouroe  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  [RCRA]  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment permitted  under  the  Oean 
Water  Act  are  exempted  from  the 
taxes  in  our  proposals. 

The  Schnelder-Wyden  waste-end  tax 
is  also  dfwigp*^  to  help  raise  the  sig- 
nificant revenues  necessary  to  dean 
up  the  most  hanrdoua  sites  under  the 
Superfund  Program.  The  Environmen- 
tal Ftoteetion  Agency  predicts  the  cost 
of  deaning  up  the  1.800  most  danger- 
ous toxic  waste  sites  nationwide  will 
total  $11.7  billion.  At  current  rates  of 
taxation,  the  Superfund  Program 
would  take  40  years  to  raise  the 
amount  of  money  EPA  believes  is 
needed. 
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,  find  ways  to  do  the 
Job  quicker  because  we  cannot  In  good 
oonsdenoe  ask  Americans  to  live  with 
these  toxic  dutnps  for  the  next  40 
years. 

Superfund  Is  Aow  supported  by  taxes 
that  are  charged  without  regard  to  the 
volume  or  toxidty  of  a  ptodueeils 
waste.  Instead,  ^axes  are  based  on  the 
amount  of  raw  materials  that  go  into 
the  manuf aetuMng  prooeas  that  pt»- 
duoes  the  wasteJ 

As  a  resultTiw  estimated  TO  percent 
of  the  taxes  ooltoeted  under  the  SoDcr- 
fund  are  paid  ky  12  petRdeum  and 
chemical  companies,  whii^ 
consumers  of  nb  matolala. 
to  triple  or  quadruple  the  tax  liability 
of  those  firms  w  finanoe  a  Mgser  Su- 
perfund are  Junfied  on  tbe  grounds 
that  these  companies  can  attdrd  it. 
But  this  misses  the  point.  The  taxes 
are  unfata-  not  because  of  their  rate 
but  because  tl^y  excuse  hundreds  of 
firms  that  dlq)6se  of  a  coMlderaUe 
amount  of  waste. 

The  Sehmdd^Wyden  waste  end  tax 
is  designed  to  bei  a  complement  to— not 
a  replaoemeot  cjf— the  '^*'**^  diemi- 
cal  feedstock  tax.  Our  propoaal  Is  cm- 
servattvely  esthilafied  tq  ralM  approxi- 
mately $388  mOlon  per  year. 

One  Issue  thai  Is  often  brought  up 
when  the  wast4«nd  tax  is  whether 
haaardous  wasted  should  ba  taxed  on  i. 


dry  weight  basis  or  a  wet  wtlgbt 
Our  bill  requires  that  vtdumsa  of  haa- 
ardous waste  bi  computed  on  a  wet 
wel^t  basis,  raiher  than  dry  weight. 
Under  the  dry  weight  scheme  the 
amount  of  solkl  hasardous  wel^t  Is 
computed  and  ai  relativdy  hitfier  tax 
Is  placed  on  Just  that  amount  Undo- 
the  wet  weight  scheme,  the  entire 
volume  of  solldi  and  liquids  di^aaed 
are  taxed  at  a  lower  rate. 

We  believe  that  the  dry  weight 
scheme  should  jbe  rejected  for  four 
we  think  It  would 
create  an  undue  Administrative  burden 
In  Implementing  a  waste-end  tax.  A 
December  1983  EPA  study  bolstos 
this  point  with  a  conclusion  that  a  dry 
weight  scheme  iwould  require  more 
regulation  and  i  writing  and  Impose 
testing  costs  f  (h*  tip  to  $T0  per  drum  of 
waste.  According  to  the  study,  a  dry 
weight  scheme  wbuld  also  ^nhmw  the 
omortunlty  for  [violation  without  de- 
tection, inereaslvg  the  p*M«»»iy>i  and 
resources  needed!  to  enforce  Uie  tax. 

The  second  reason  we  oppose  dry 
weight  is  that  tke  proper  adjustaient 
of  tax  liability  between  htgh-nOume 
liquid  waste  ver^  solid  waste  can  be 
addressed  throuiAi  a  lower  tax  rate  for 
liquid  waste  ana  throu^  an  exemp- 
tion of  waste  wdter  treatment  that  is 
covered  under  the  dean  Water  Act 

Third,  taxing  <ai  the  dry  wel^t  of  a 
Uquld  waste  is  JBlsleadhig  to  that  It 
suggests  there  lk  no  potential  harm 
from  the  water|  associated  with  the 
liquid  waste.  There  Is  no  dear  evi- 
dence to  suggest  this  is  the  case. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Finally,  taxing  haaardous  waste  cm  a 
dry  wei^  basis  at  the  rates  so  fltf  put 
befote  the  Congress  would  dramatical- 
ly reduce  the  revenue  of  the  waste-end 
tax. 

In  the  past  the  waste-end  tax  has 
been  crltldaed  as  being  an  unsure 
source  of  revenue,  and  I  would  admit 
that  if  a  dry  w^gbt  scheme  were  used, 
this  erfUdsm  might  have  some  basis. 
Etowever,  recent  Information.  Indud- 
Ing  an  EPA  study,  refutes  the  general 
eritidsm  that  a  waste-end  tax.  comput- 
ed on  a  wet  wel^t  basis,  would  be  an 
Insecure  revenue  source. 

In  the  summer  of  1984.  EPA  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  State  waste-end  tax 
progrsms.  In  six  States,  waste-end 
taxes  had  generated  revenues  between 
Tl  and  98  percent  of  proJeeUons;  to 
three  States,  revenues  were  ahead  of 
projections.  By  contrast,  the  Super- 
fttnd  feedstock  tax  has  generated  be- 
tween 78  and  84  percent  of  revenue 
projections  over  its  initial  3  years. 

In  addition.  EPA  found  that  short- 
falls to  initial  revenues  from  waste-end 
taxes  were  caused  for  the  most  part  by 
Inadequate  data  on  actual  waste  vol- 
umes, economic  recession  during  the 
startup  period,  and  failure  to  account 
accurately  for  the  cost  of  tax  exemp- 


Our  proposal  also  makes  sense  from 
an  administrative  viewpotot  The  basis 
for  recordkeeping  under  the  tax  are 
the  documents  already  to  place  under 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  [RCRA].  In  addition,  our  bill 
directs  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  further  reftoe  the  reporting  system 
for  tax  purposes. 

The  Sdmeider-Wyden  waste-end  tax 
is  a  pragmatic  initiative  whose  time 
has  come.  Last  year,  final  jMssage  of 
Superfund  leglsUtUon  was  put  off  to 
give  EPA  time  to  finish  its  study  of  al- 
ternative Superfund  financing  mecha- 
nisms. The  study,  which  gives  favor- 
able reviews  to  a  waste-end  tax.  Is  now 
comidete.  We  have  worked  dosely 
with  representatives  from  the  choni- 
cal  Industry,  environmental  groups, 
EPA.  and  the  Treakury  Department  to 
reftoe  our  bill  toto  a  precise  and  work- 
able piece  of  legislation. 

We  Invite  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  Joto  us  to  woiting 
to  todude  this  proposal  to  the  Super- 
fund  bill  this  Congress  will  send  to  the 
President  later  this  year.* 


MICHAEL  JOHNSON,  PUBLIC 
SERVANT,  RETIRES 

HON._mEDGAR 

orrmnTLVAJiXA 

nr  IBB  BOUSE  or  KMraMsartATmta 

Tfiunday.  April  4,  J98l 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  BCr.  Sfteaker,  today.  I 
am  stepping  forward  to  honor  a  great 
man  and  a  great  Pennsylvanlan— Mi- 
chad  Johnson.  For  T2  years  Mr.  John- 
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son  has  dedicated  his  vibrant  life  to 
the  service  of  his  fellow  Pennsylvsr 
nlans.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  if 
not  the  most  memorable,  period  of  his 
service  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
9years. 

Stoce  19TT  Michael  Johnson  has 
bem  the  most  visible  of  the  members 
of  the  public  utilities  commlsslaai. 
Johnson  looked  tikxm  his  appototment 
to  the  public  utilities  commission  as  an 
opportunity  to  be  a  proactive  repre- 
sentative of  the  public.  In  the  fact  of 
constant  utility  wm>p»»iy  rate  hikes 
Johnson  has  been  a  consistent  force 
for  the  consumer.  He  has  nurtured  the 
Increasing  omsumer  participation  to 
the  commission  rate  hearings.  This  to- 
creased  puUle  awareness  of  the  utili- 
ties system  has  led  to  a  sharing  of  the 
benefits  of  the  utilities  tax  credits 
with  the  consumer. 

Michael  Johnson's  career  to  con- 
sumer advocacy  started  long  ago  when 
he  left  the  International  Lady  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  to  Joto  the  AFL- 
CIO.  As  the  legislative  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cmnmittee  on  Political 
Education.  Johnson  woriced  hard  for 
the  rights  of  the  "little  guy."  His  ef- 
f<Hts  to  invrovlng  the  benefits  and 
availability  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation are  still  enjoyed  by  Pennsjiva- 
mans  today.  He  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  labor  movement  and  to 
all  worlctog  men  and  women.  As  a  bold 
leader  he  was  not  afraid  to  risk  his 
personal  reputation  if  it  would  im- 
prove worker  conditions.  Michael 
Johnson  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  he  sought  to  enact  broad 
social  polldes.  The  fruits  of  his  hard 
worit  can  be  seen  to  the  healthy  labor 
environment  that  now  exists  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Of  the  thousands  of  people  that  he 
hdped,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
few  knew  how  to  go  about  thanking 
him.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
speak  for  all  the  Pnmsylvanlans  and 
thank  Michael  Johnson  for  all  his 
good  work. 

When  Michael  Johnson  retired  from 
the  public  utilities  commission  on 
March  31.  the  commission  lost  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  totegrity  and  charac- 
ter, and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
lost  a  true  f  riend.* 


SUGAR  SUBSiniKS  ARE  A 
CONSUMER  GOUGE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OPIOWTOIK 

nr  TBS  Bousc  or  axnusxirrATivcs ' 
Thundav.  April  4, 1985 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
^leaker,  today  Congressman  Gbaoi- 
SOB  and  I  are  totroducing  a  bill  which 
addresses  the  U.S.  Sugar  Program.  We 
believe  that  the  Sugar  Program,  to  the 
way  it  is  written  and  to  the  way  it  is 
administered,  is  one  of  the  worst  pro- 
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tnam  in  txktUooe.  This  procnin  Is  In- 
ootMiitent  with  all  we  have  been 
trying  to  >ecompH«h  in  Intonatlonal 
trade  poller  tt  dMarta  acrlcultural 
markets  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few 
produeen;  and  It  Is  adding  tranendout 
amounts  of  money  to  the  bill  Ameri- 
can consumers  pay  for  sweeteners. 

Lei  me  take  a  moment.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  explain  how  the  Sugar  Program 


Under  the  IMl  farm  bill,  the  Gov- 
ernment movldes  nonrecourse.  low-In- 
terest loans  to  sugar  produoeis  with 
sugar  as  oollateraL  These  loans  are 
made  by  the  Coounodlty  Credit  Corpo- 
ration of  the  Department  of  Agteul- 
ture  and  are  eztoided  to  sugar  procev- 
won  who  use  their  sugar  as  collateral 
for  the  loans.  If  the  domestic  i»1oe  for 
sugar  exceeds  the  loan  rate,  plus  ship- 
ping, handling,  and  storage  costs,  the 
processors  wUl  seU  the  sugar  on  the 
martlet  and  pay  off  the  loan.  If.  how- 
ever, the  market  mice  Is  below  the 
price  guaranteed  by  the  Oovemment 
program,  the  producers  simply  default 
on  the  loan.  Since  the  collateral  for 
the  loan  is  the  sugar  itself,  the  Gov- 
ornment  ends  up  owning  the  sugar  and 
the  jiiftffssnr  keeps  the  money  from 
the  loan  at  whatever  price  was  set  by 
the  Government.  Prom  1982  through 
1965.  the  leglslatkm  required  the  Sec- 
retary to  esUbilsh  loan  provtelons 
whkdi  set  a  flow  for  sugar  prices  at  17 
cents  per  pound  for  the  1962  crop 
year.  17.5  fcur  1983:  17.75  for  1964.  and. 
finally.  18  cenU  a  pound  for  the  1965 
crop.  .  ^. 

The  problems  arise  because  of  the 
difference  between  world  market 
prices  and  the  loan  levels  set  in  the 
law.  Currently  raw  sugar  is  selling  at 
less  than  5  cents  per  pound  on  the 
worid  market  Obviously,  an  American 
Iffoducer  who  has  received  a  ncmre- 
course  loan  of  17.75  cenU  per  pound 
win  choose  to  forfeit  on  his  loan  Md 
allow  his  sugar  to  pass  to  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  seU  at  the  existing 
market  price.  Such  forfeiture  would  In 
turn  result  In  tronendous  losses  to  the 
Government. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  f<»f elture  of 
sugar  to  the  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authcnlMd  to  Impose  duties 
and  fees  (m  Imported  sugar.  However, 
even  the  autholaed  duties  and  fees 
were  not  high  enough  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  market  prices  for  sugar 
and  the  loan  levels.  Thus.  In  May  1962. 
President  Reagan  signed  a  proclama- 
tion exereWng  authority  Congress 
granted  him  to  Impose  quotas  on  Im- 
ports of  sugar.  These  quotas  restrict 
the  supply  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  create  an  American  market 
price  high  enough  to  avoid  default  on 
loans  to  ivoducera. 

When  the  loan  program  was  enacted 
by  Congress.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  Government  would  inotect  the  do- 
mestic market  prke  at  about  2  cents 
above  the  loan  rate.  Thus  it  was  ex- 
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pected  that  a  17-oent  loan  program 
would  result  in  a  protected  market  sta- 
*f^t^»t«n  price  of  about  19  cents.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  there  would  be  no  defaults  in 
loans  which  result  In  Federal  Budget 
obligation,  the  administration  has  set 
the  market  stabilisation  price  at 
nearty  4  cents  above  the  loan  levels 
provided  in  the  law. 

This  Is  quite  a  complex  program.  Mr. 
^)eaker.  but  I  will  try  to  describe  Its 
impact  wUh  Just  a  few  sentences.  In 
order  to  aubskUae  American  sugar  pro- 
ducers. Congress  established  a  loan 
program  to  ensure  the  producers  a 
xetum  far  above  that  offered  by  the 
wortd  market  Then,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  administering  that 
program,  raised  the  iHlce  of  Mgar 
even  higher  than  the  sugar  producers 
could  have  dreamed. 

I  have  been  ipeaklng  a  lot  In  terms 
of  pemdes.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  current 
world  market  price  of  raw  sugar  Is 
about  5  cents.  The  loan  rate  is  17.75 
cents.  The  market  itabtHftinn  price  Is 
about  22  cents.  It  may  appear  that 
these  differences  are  insignificant;  but 
let  me  assure  you  they  are  not  A  1- 
cent  rise  or  f aO  in  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  has  an  impact  of  $900  mOUon  on 
American  consumers.  Thus  our  sugar 
program,  which  provides  a  subsidy  of 
16  to  17  cento  per  pound,  is  costing  our 
dtlaens  a  fortune  each  year. 

While  this  program  Is  not  technical- 
ly a  tax.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  surely  has  the 
Impact  of  one— and  a  most  regressive 
one  at  that  Sugar  is  an  essential  In- 
grodlent  in  hundreds  of  our  food  prod- 
ucts, and  taxes  on  food  always  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  poor. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Bpeak^,  it 
is  not  poor,  struggling  fanners  who  re- 
ceive the  beneflto  of  the  sugar  subsidy. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  the  Amerlcam  sugar  industry 
Is  i!i»»««"»»**<  by  big  companies.  All 
told,  there  are  fewer  than  12.000  sugar 
producers  in  the  United  States,  a  mere 
handful  eonvared  to  446 jOO  wheat 
producers,  715.000  com  growers,  or 
S24.000  dairy  farmers.  And  these  few 
producers  are  exacting  a  high  price 
from  all  of  us. 

No  other  farm  program  comes  close 
to  being  as  generous  as  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. During  1962.  In  MlnneaoU  and 
North  Dakota,  for  example,  the  return 
over  variable  cost  from  sugar  beeto 
was  $411  per  acre,  while  the  com 
return  was  $121  per  acre.  It  would  take 
a  reduction  of  7  cento  per  pound  in 
sugar  prices  to  achieve  an  equal 
return.  Similarly,  in  Louisiana,  the 
return  for  sugarcane  was  $458  per 
acre,  while  the  soybean  return  was  $69 
per  acre— again  a  reduction  of  rou^ily 
7  cento  per  pound  for  sugar  would 
achieve  an  equal  return. 

Further,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
sugar  program  has  required  the  Impo- 
sition of  strict  ootmtry-by-country 
quotas   on   sugar   brought   into   the 
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United  SUtes.  This  Is  the  most  ex- 
treme and  the  most  disruptive  form  of 
market  protection  and  In  direct  con- 
tradiction to  VB.  trade  policy. 

Sugar  Import  quotas  legltlmlie  every 
other  count^s  attempt  to  restrict  Ito 
importo  of  XJA  products.  They  under- 
mine our  ef  f orto  to  remove  trade  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  the  Curopean 
Community,  Japan,  and  other  trading 
nations.  Mmeover.  they  have  shaken 
the  economic  foundations  of  many 
countries  In  the  Caribbean  and  In 
Latin  America.  Those  countries 
depend  on  sugar  for  their  dollar  earn- 
Inak  The  sugar  program  has  reduced 
those  f  »-«fa«f  by  60  percent  since 
1961.  We  must  remember.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  countries  cannot  buy  from  us 
if  they  have  no  export  eamlngSi  Fur- 
ther, our  actions  In  regard  to  sugar  are 
undermining  our  etf orto  to  hdp  staM- 
Use  this  region  which  Is  so  critical  to 
our  national  security. 

Clearly,  Mr.  I^ieaker,  Congress 
should  address  and  reconsider  the 
sugar  program.  Tlie  bill  we  Introduce 
does  so.  It  wlU  eliminate  sugar  quotas, 
which  In  my  o^taiaa  have  no  place  in 
our  trade  policy  and  have  been  so  re- 
strictlvely  uUllnd  to  drive  priees  f*r 
above  where  they  should  be.  Further, 
the  bill  reduces  sugar  loan  rates  by  5 
cento  on  October  1  of  this  year,  S  cento 
further  next  year  and  1  cent  further 
each  of  the  following  2  years.  These 
reductkxH  are  only  fair.  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  wm  take  at 
least  a  7-cent  reduction  In  loan  levels 
for  sugar  to  make  the  sugar  program 
comparable  to  other  farm  programs. 
Additional  reductions  in  the  sugar 
loan  level  should  roughly  parallel 
future  reductions  in  other  programs 
which  are  currently  being  considered. 
Finally.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  the  bm  author- 
isee  the  President  to  rebate  fees  In 
order  that  he  can  assist  nations  such 
as  those  In  Latin  America  whose  eco- 
nomic stability  Is  of  great  importance 
to  our  country. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  will  consider 
the  sugar  program  and  our  bOl  and 
lend  their  suppcnt  to  our  efforts.  We 
cannot  allow  this  program  to  contln- 


WELCOMING  puna  MINISTER 
OZAL  TO  WASHINGTON 

HON.  STEraOV  J.  SOLARZ 


niTBBBOVSBOr 

Thunday.  AprU  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues  attention 
the  presence  of  a  very  distinguished 
visitor  to  Washington  ttaia  week:  Prime 
Minister  Turgut  Osal  of  Turkey.  Al- 
though Turkey  is  a  NATO  ally  of 
great  strategic  Importance  and  a 
nation  with  which  the  United  States 
has    enjoyed    excellent    relations    In 
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recent  years,  no  Turkish  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  visited  the  United  States  In  14 
years.  I 

While  Prime  Minister  Oial'a  visit  Is 
not  yet  over.  It  Ikas  already  proved  to 
be  quite  productive.  In  meetings  with 
both  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress, he  has  strongly  emphaslMd  Tur- 
key's desire  to  nekotiate  ito  dUfcfcnees 
with  Greece.  Minister  Oul  has  stated 
that  he  Is  "reaii^  to  meet  any  time, 
anywhere"  with  Greek  Prime  Minister 
Papandreou  to  lUleve  Greek-Turkish 
tensions,  and  hs^  offered  to  sign  an 
agreement  of  "friendship,  good-nel^- 
borllness.  conciliation  and  coopera- 
tion." I  think  thajt  aU  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress would  welcome  a  better  rdatlon- 
shlp  between  oui  two  NATO  alllea  In 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  hopt  that  Prime  Minister 
Papandreou  woutd  accept  Mr.  Osal's 
offer  for  a  summit  meeting. 

Prime  MinteteriOsal  has  also  reiter- 
ated during  the  course  of  his  visit  that 
Tuitey  fully  sup0orto  a  negotiated  po- 
litical settlement  on  CyiMus.  In  this 
regard.  I  would  point  out  that  UJf . 
Secretary  Gene^  Peres  de  Cuellar 
has  praised  the  Turkish  Cypriots*  ac- 
ceptance of  his  latest  negotiating  pro- 
posals. It  Is  dearithat  neither  Turkey 
nor  the  Turkish  (hrprioto  are  impeding 
a  seardi  for  a  settjlement 

During  his  vM%  the  Prime  Ifinlster 
has  raised  the  Iss^e  of  TJB.  foreign  aid 
levels  to  his  country.  Althou^  Turkey 
Is  already  the  th^d  largest  recipient  of 
itable  that  It  needto 
re  than  twice  the 
already  gettbog  In 


UJS.ald.lt  Is 
and  could  absorb 
level  of  aid  It 


order  to  modern^  Ito  armed  forces. 
Unfortunatdy.  h^twever.  devtte  Tur- 
key's clear  need  i  for  military  assist- 
ance, the  Cmgreis  has  repeatedly  cut 
the  admlnlstratloi  I's  aid  requests.  This 
year,  for  examide ,  the  Foreign  Afffelrs 
Committee  cut  th » administration's  re- 
quest for  $785  mullon  In  mllttary  aid 
by  $49  million.  toftM  million. 

I  believe  that  si|ch  cuto  are  counter- 
productive. Turk^  has  a  unique  stra- 
tegic role  In  NATO.  Following  the 
Soviet  Invasion  tf  AfaJumlstan  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Shah  In  Iran. 
Tuitey  has  deari^  becmne  the  key  to 
the  defense  of  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO,  and  an  Important  barrier  to  a 
potential  Soviet  I  move  against  our 
friends  in  the  MidkUe  East  Wnh  the 
second  largest  army  in  NATO.  Turkey 
helps  to  tie  down  M  Warsaw  Pact  divi- 
sions that  might  «khawlse  be  directed 
against  NATO's  central  ^front  Because 


It  controls  the 
danelles.  in  a 
could  bottle  up 
Black  Sea  and 


ihorus  and  the  Dar- 

of  crisis,  Turkey 

Soviet  fleet  in  the 

t  it  from  sailing 


into  the  Medlttrranean.  where  It 
would  threaten  4ur  own  6th  Fleet 
Turkey's  air  def o^  and  radar  system 
provide  an  invaluable  warning  time  to 
American  naval  lUiito  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  tHat  would  otherwise 
be  far  more  vulnterahle  to  a  surprise 


m 


ni 


vr 
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Sovfet  air  attack.  Finally.  Turicey  per- 
mfta  the  United  States  to  operate  Im- 
portant Intelllience  facilities  on  ito 
territory  which  help  us  considerably  In 
tracking  strategic  programs  and  troop 
deploymento  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  view  of  aU  of  these  consider- 
ations. I  would  hope  that  when  the 
foreign  aid  authorisation  bill  comes  up 
on  the  House  floor  in  the  next  few 
we^s,  we  will  restore  the  $49  million 
military  aid  that  was  cut  in  the  House 
Fordgn  Afteirs  Committee.* 
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PETER  FERO  HONORED 

HON.  ROBERT  &  TORRICEUJ 


xm 


House  or  1 


rATIVXS 


Thundav.  AprU  4.  IMS 


•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  ^leaker.  on 
April  IS,  1985  the  Joint  LegislaUve 
Councfl  for  Veterans  AffUrs  of  Bergen 
County  win  honor  Peter  Pero  for  his 
tlrdess  service  on  behalf  of  his  fellow 
veterans.  Mr.  Pero  has  served  ss  chair- 
man and  has  been  ime  of  the  moving 
forces  of  the  Joint  legislative  oouncQ 
tor  the  past  7  years. 

Prior  to  woridng  for  the  Veterans  of 
Bergen  County.  Peter  Pero  served  his 
country  with  honcnr  snd  distinction  in 
two  wars:  Wortd  War  n  and  the 
Korean  War.  During  World  War  n 
Mr.  Pero  served  as  1st  class  petty  of  fl- 
eer on  the  X5AB.  Matfhewa  in  the  Pa- 
cific theater.  Following  his  disdurge 
after  World  War  n.  Peter  stayed  on  to 
serve  his  country  in  the  Naval  reserve. 
However,  as  soon  ss  America  needed 
his  servloe  In  the  Korean  conflict 
Peter  Pero  was  there  defending  Amer- 
ica on  the  U  AS.  Wisconsin. 

Whether  In  war  or  peace.  Peter  Pero 
has  served  his  country  proudly.  His 
tireless  eff orto  on  behalf  of  his  fellow 
veterans  and  his  fellow  countrymen 
wUl  never  be  f  orgotten.* 


MT  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  imOTHY  L  WntTH 


m  IHB  BOUSI  o^ 


'ATIVn 


fhmnday.  AprU  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  WlKfU.  Mr.  e^teaker.  It  is  my 
hanm'  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
first  place  script  from  the  State  of 
Ootoado  In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  Ito 
Ladies'  Auxiliary's  Voice  of  America 
scflptwrtUng  contest  The  winning 
script  entitled  "My  Pledge  to  Amer- 
ica." was  written  by  Ms.  Joan  Loto  of 
Westminster.  CO.  a  senior  at  Holy 
Family  Hl|^  School  In  Denver. 

Mr.Spaaker.  the  words  of  her  script 
should  serve  as  an  inq)iratlon  to  all 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  time  and 
effort  Joan  put  into  Ito  preparation, 
and  to  mter  her  script  in  the  Rkobd. 


Ifr 


toAmbuca 


Inwstaie— the  Cfoaod  Canyon  glowins  in 
the  nuiMt:  the  vait  pntriei  rippUns  In  the 
sunrise:  the  mighty  »"— *TTfrr1  flowiiw  on 
Its  eoune:  the  oeeans  lamtns  nndy  white 
beaches;  the  itately  Statue  of  Liberty 
Slesmhis  iU  welcome  In  New  York.  Harbor. 
TUa  Is  America— the  land  of  opportunity- 
hope— freedom.  The  land  we  love.  What 
Und  of  oommitment  can  we  make  to  her  to 
keep  her  atnac  and  her  values  altve?  To 
ensure  her  pthrfleses  to  ouradvcs  and  our 
posterity? 

Belns  a  sood  Amnican  dtiKn  ia  the  beat 
promise  I  can  think  of.  Therefore,  my  own 
pledge  to  America— is  to  be  a  sood  baU 
player— fisuratlvdy.  that  ia. 

Pint,  like  any  good  baU  player,  there  la  a 
time  for  praetloe.  No  athlete  can  be  an 
expert  without  practice.  Just  as  no  American 
can  be  a  sood  cttiaen  witbout  stayinc  in- 
formed. Ihus.  the  Hist  port  of  my  pie<^  in- 
dudea  a  knowledge  of  the  paat  and  of  the 
present  It  means  learataic  about  the  hlatory 
of  our  oountzy.  and  our  relatianship  with 
other  countries.  Ferf  ectlaa  tskea  hours  snd 
hours  of  praetloe  and  eontlnaoua  attention 
to  detalL  Just  so  must  be  my  study  of  Amer- 
ica. It  wHl  be  hard  and  arduoua,  but  wtH 
worth  the  results. 

Any  CDod  athlete  realtas  that  foOowtv 
pnctioe  and  preeedinc  the  same,  comas 
warn  up  time.  Wtthont  thia  .vital  period, 
muscles  may  be  pulled  and  injnrlea  may 
result  Sklppinc  this  ataee  as  an  ArnmrtimMt 
tiOaen  may  wdl  result  in  a  estsatraphe.  In 
thia  aeetloa  of  my  pladse.  I  win  be  itrateh- 
ins  oat  toward  the  hsuta  snd  wanning  up  to 
the  csndidatea.  I  need  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  vlewa  and  opiniaoa.  and  the  patty 
views  they  back.  I  will  alao  need  to  know 
wba/k  they  have  done  in  preceding  yesis  snd 
how  well  they  lisve  served  their  eonatitn- 
enta. 

After  all  this  prepatatiaa.  I.  aa  an  sthlete- 
dtiaen,  am  finally  ready  for  the  big  same. 
It'a  time  to  set  Involved  with  my  public 
teammatee  by  '^"■[—'gi'ifj  for  **"■■  or 
voting  with  them.  NO  citlaeD  should  be  s 
benchwaimer.  Anerefore.  my  pledge  in- 
dudea  a  promise  slwsys  to  be  port  o<  the 
gsme— to  write  my  Ooogreaanan  with  aug- 
geatione  or  oomplainta.  to  give  meechea  or 
sign  petitiona  when  I  hold  s  strong.  In- 
formed optnioi.  to  msrdi  for  or  in  protest 
of  sn  iaaoe  whlA  la  important  and  to  run 
for  an  office  myadf .  if  my  teammstea  think 
thst  I  would  be  best  for  the  Job. 

Another  pert  of  my  pledge  means  that  I 
alao  keep  the  team  soing.  Thia  I  can  do  by 
paying  tasae  and  electins  penona  I  think 
axe  best  for  their  otflees. 


any  athlete.  he'U  tdl  yon— there's 
more  to  s  quart  than  Just  the  game.  He  must 
start  at  the  beginning  with  hours  of  tediooi 
praetloe.  Then  there  la  warm-up,  and  final- 
ly, the  game.  Ukewiae.  no  American  dtiaen 
la  automatically  a  good  dtiaen. 

He  must  learn  about  this  government 
study  up  on  the  iasuea  and  keep  America 
secure.  Iherefore.  I  pledge  to  be  s  good 
American  dtlsen.  I  pledge  to  get  out  there 
snd  poaa.  punt  block,  catdi.  hit  or  run  with 
the  ball,  whichever  aeema  right  so  that  ss 
Kstherine  Bate's  wdl-known  aoog  declarea. 
America  wUl  stand  firm  "from  sea  to  shin- 
ing sea".* 
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THE  RBIKWABLE  ENKROY  AND 
CONSERVATION  TRANSITION 
ACT  OP  IMS 


HON.  CECIL  (CEO  HEFIEL 


OTBAWAn 


III 


Hounori 


rATIVB 


ThundoM.  April  4.  IMS 
•  Mr.  HEPTEL  of  Hawma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, todm  I  am  ideued  to  Introduce 
wtth  47  of  my  eolleacuea  leglalatlnn  to 
extend  the  tax  Inoentivee  for  tnvect- 
ment  In  renewable  energy  and  comer- 
vatlon  equipment  beyond  their  1986 
exptatkm  date.  This  leghlatlmi  Is  es- 
sential to  our  eff wts  to  advance  the 
development  of  our  domwtir  renew- 
able energy  sources  and  accelerate  the 
eoaservatkn  of  our  predous  f ossO  fuel 


Although  we  have  been  enjoying  a 
brief  period  of  relaUve  plenty  In  tons 
of  our  nitfi?"«'  and  w<^dwlde  energy 
supplies.  It  Is  dear  that  another 
energy  erWs.  whether  due  to  an  em- 
bargo, a  Middle  Beat  war.  or  other 
cause.  Is  a  very  real  poastbOtty  In  the 
years  ahead.  If  we  learned  nothing 
else  from  the  embargo  of  the  early 
ISTtrs.  we  learned  how  fragile  our 
economy  k  and  how  reliant  we  are  on 
Imported  energy  from  unstable  foreign 


The  Iftk!****^  my  coUeagues  and  I 
aie  Introducing  today  would  provide 
the  renewable  energy  Industry  with 
the  aswiTW^  that  tax  tnoenttves  to 
encourage  Its  continued  growth  wfll  be 
available  beyond  the  IMS  exirfratlon 
date.  This  extcnrion  Is  consistent  with 
efforts  to  ref  onn  the  Tax  Code  since 
lefonn  Is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  traiMltian  period  of  several  years' 
doratlan  if  we  do  Implement  a  new  tax 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  re- 
newable energy  Industry,  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  develop  an  accepta- 
ble exteuian  package  that  provides 
the  needed  Incentives  tor  the  contin- 
ued growth  and  commerdalintion  of 
renewable  energy  sources.  At  the  same 
time,  we  recogniK  the  serious  ccm- 
stralnts  of  the  budget  process  and  the 
need  to  be  compatible  with  the  tax 
reform  effort  that  lies  ahead.  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  the  restraint  in  the  tax  ex- 
tenslMis  that  are  being  sought. 

The  Ineaitives  for  most  of  the  re- 
newable energy  technologies,  namely 
wind.  geoChermal.  and  Uomass  are  ex- 
tended for  3  years,  from  IMS  to  IMS. 
but  at  percentage  rates  that  decline 
from  the  current  15-  and  lO-peroent 
levels  on  the  business  side,  and  from 
40  percent  to  W  or  2S  percent  on  the 
residential  side.  The  solar  and  photo- 
voltaic business  and  residential  credits 
are  extoMled  for  5  years  to  IMO.  The 
aolar  residential  incentives,  like  the 
other  renewable  credits,  are  phased 
down  over  the  period  of  the  extension. 
The   residential   conservation    Incen- 
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ttvcs  are  extended  for  S  years  and  the 
credit  level  Increased  from  IS  to  28 
percent,  however,  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure for  which  the  credit  may  be 
claimed  has  been  reduced  from  $2,000 
to  $700. 

Our  energy  supply  and  our  economy 
aie  not  so  strong  that  we  can  aff Md  to 
eliminate  the  only  significant  remain- 
ing targeted  Federal  Incentive  for  re- 
newable energy  development  More- 
over, the  same  compelling  reasons  that 
prompted  the  Congrem  to  enact  the 
energy  tax  credits  stUl  exist  today. 
This  leglstetlan  has  the  backing  of 
every  significant  renewable  energy 
and  public  interest  organimtion  in  the 
country  inrhMi««g  the  American  ^Hnd 
Energy  Association.  Citiaen/Labor 
Energy  Cbalition.  Environmental 
Action.  Environmental  Policy  Insti- 
tute. Friends  of  the  Earth.  National 
Audubon  Society.  Public  Cltiaen.  Re- 
newable En»gy  Institute.  Renewable 
Fuels  Association.  Sierra  Club.  Solar 
Energy  Industries  Association.  Solar 
Lobby.  and  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  wiU 
send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Investment 
ctMnmunlty  and  to  the  country  that 
Congna  is  not  about  to  back  down 
from  its  commitment  to  full  scale  re- 
newable energy  development.  Now  we 
must  follow  up  on  that  signal  and  act 
quickly  to  pass  this  blU.« 


stagnant,  enonnously  mHitariaed.  and 
Ideologically  absolute  under  Castro's 
rule. 

Decause  I  believe  the  report  is  of 
such  great  value.  I  am  submitting  for 
the  RaooKB  a  portion  of  the  Introduc- 
tion which  provides  an  overview  of  the 
study's  major  findings. 

Tta  CmMM  Rsvoumoa  M  Tims  L«na 


ApnH,1985 


THE  CUBAN  REVOLUTION  28 
TEARS  LATER 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 


'ATTVn 


orrmnmrvianA 

iM  TBI  Bovsx  or  asnvBi 
Thundav.  AprU  4.  IMS 
•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
recent  study  entlUed  "The  Cuban  Rev- 
olution 28  Tears  Later."  published  in 
cooperation  with  the  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International.  Studies  of 
Oeonetuwu  University. 

The  booklet  was  provided  to  me  by 
the  Cuban  American  National  Founda- 
tion, which  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  of  revealing  human  rights  abuses 
and  other  injustioss  of  Castro's 
rsgime.  and  In  helping  the  oppressed 
Cuban  peci^. 

Clearly,  28  years  after  Castro's  rise 
to  power,  Cuba  continues  to  be  of 
wat  coneem  to  American  pollcymak- 
eis.  The  OBIS  project  Is  quite  timely 
and  it  represents.  I  think,  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  development 
of  a  realistic  long-term  strategy  for 
the  area:  a  strategy  reflecting  Ameri- 
can interests,  recognfadng  regional  con- 
ditions, and  meriting  the  support  of 
our  people. 

The  authors'  main  conclusion  Is  that 
politics,  culture,  and  the  economy  In 
Cuba  have  become  and  remain  rigid. 


Id  the  Csribbsan  Bsdn  are  st  a 

crlttosl  JuDCtun.  Rlriiw  above  ,tbe  tide  of 
riMtorte  SM  danceraua  trmdi  for  the  re- 
wktrnrt  poUtieal  sMurtty  and  eeooaate  vto- 
Umjr.  At  the  epIocBtcr  of  this  geopoUtlcsl 
awlropment  ituidi  Cuba— foe  to 
model  to  othen. 

The  Castro  nvohitlan  of  ISM  now  i 
as  a  decMve  tantaaik  tai  the  modem  hMo- 
rr  of  Latin  Amartea.  Throucbout  Latin 
Ameriea  the  maiiwtlmi  of  Castro's  penon- 
ality,  the  Indoetrlnatlan  and  nglmantatloii 
of  Cuban  aoeletjr.  the  conimimlsatton  of  the 
coanony.  and  the  ruthHamw  of  the  poUU- 
cal  system  have  aroused  deep  aentlmenta 
and  eauaed  striklnc  deveknanenta  vtthln 
the  region.  Moreoter.  Cuba's  iOBpoet  over 
the  last  as  years  bas  acquired  extra-beml- 
ipheric  ■*■»*»««*»«■  In  pOUtleal  and  military 
affairs  Havana  baa  beeome  a  major  Influ- 
enoe  In  Third  World  radkallwn  and  a  key 
component  of  Soviet  global  strategy. 

A  reevaluattoo  of  tbe  Castro  regime  is  ap- 
rapoo  on  tlie  iiirasinn  of  tbe  Cuban  revolu- 
tlon'a  saver  JuMlee.  In  partleular  tbe  quea- 
tion  arises:  wbat  la  tbe  extent  and  algnlfl- 
eanoe  of  the  tborou^  permutatloo  of  Cuba 
under  Oastrorin  tlilB  period  of  reoppnisals. 
tlie  Cuban  government  renudns  eager  to 
yffffait^iti  iQd  dtaaemlnate  a  aeif -created  and 
aaaiduoiHly  cultivated  imace  of  constant 
positive  aeblevements.  The  dcmeatle  trana- 
f ormatkm  of  Cuba's  aodety  baa  ta>  fact  been 
widely  viewed  as  movlnc  toward  tbe  devd- 
opment  of  a  aodallst  environment.  Al- 
tbougta  no  longer  viewed  as  a  panacea  for 
Um  peobtaBM  of  the  developlnc  waiM  It  Is 
tM"  widely  uiopoerrt  as  a  problem-aolver  (or 
Utin  America's  aodal  Ula.  If  not  those  of 
tbe  entire  Tblrd  Wortd.  But  to  wbat  degree 
are  tbeae  mucta-pubUdaed  Imagea  mytbsf 
Wbat  ai«  the  significant  feats  of  the  Cuban 
regime  slnee  1W9? 

Attention  to  ttaeee  lasuee  is  eseentlsl  to  un- 
derstanding one  of  tbe  major  chsllengee  to 
tbe  Dhlted  States  In  the  lest  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Ultimately,  an  aasesa- 
ment  of  Cuban  dynamics  Is  basic  to  sn  sp- 
praetetkn  of  tbe  tsika  thli  nation  f  aeea  in 
Central  America  and  eleewticre.  Revolution- 
ary overtuma  In  the  region  as  a  whole  bave 
pliffH  the  Caribbean  Basin  at  the  wry 
center  of  worid  poUtlca.  Ttaua.  the  oorafortar 
Ue  blstorlcal  dreumstsnces  tbat  bave  al- 
lowed American  people  largely  to  Ignore  and 
to  deal  Ineff  eetually  with  tbe  region.  Includ- 
ing Cuba,  no  hnger  exiat. 

Current  foreign  and  donwstlr  policy  dr- 
eumstsnces mi-A***  sn  effort  not  only  to 
blghll^t  traditional  concerns  wltb  Cuba, 
but  sleo  to  reach  and  educate  a  wider  public 
ngarding  Cuba's  domestic  condition  In  the 
IsaO'B.  It  Is.  after  all.  Inconsistent  for  the 
United  Statea  to  count  human  rlsbts  as  a 
key  taeue  In  Its  Central  American  policy  and 
Ignore  or  neglect  the  systematic  violations 
of  bumsn  rights  by  tbe  Castro  regime.  The 
CSIS  Cuba  Project  thus  constitutes  the  only 
full-scale  effort.  In  end  out  of  government, 
to  addreaa  tbe  Cuban  revolution  In  all  of  Its 
complex  iHfn'«««'*«-  Bellevinc  that  an  eval- 
uation of  Cuban  International  behavior  first 
fCQUlres  a  baeeUne  aasesBnent  of  tbe  na- 


tion's Internal  dyaamlct,  the  project  has 
formed  four  Working  Groups  of  dlsttn- 
gulshed  experta  tb  review  the  4ome$Ue 
Bouroee  of  Cuban  golley  snd  conduct.  It  Is 
this  Isst  sspect  of  the  Cuban  revolutloo  tbat 
is  the  suliject  of  this  volume. 

This  review  of  Ci|ba's  doBMStIc  revolution 
yields  slgnincsnt  eendustens.  Inriiidliw  the 
following  salient  pomtc 

1.  The  promised  jcneation  of  a  plurslistie 
society  with  electfons  and  refotos  of  s 
social  democratic  nature  based  on  the 
Cuban  Constitution  of  IMO  never  material- 
ised: 

2.  Fidel  Csstro  hks  rsdicaUy  and  system- 
atically transformef  Cuba  bito  a  self-styled 
Ifarxlst-Lentailst  dl^itatordiip  dosdy  sUied 
with  and  fully  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Its  short  gnd  long-term  survival; 

3.  The  argument  that  the  UA 
forced  Castro  to  adopt 
and  align  Cuba  with  the  USSR  Is  a  blstori- 
cal  fallacy;  . 

4.  The  militarisation  of  society  sppean  to 
be  the  most  striking  soooraplishment  of  tlie 
Cuban  regime— the  Ideology  has  evolved 
into  a  mere  Justification  of  the  militarisa- 
tion of  aodety; 

5.  Fidel  Csstro's  [political  priorities  bave 
remained  fairly  conbtant:  "■■'««**«»'<"g  undi- 
luted power  makiag  Cuba  a  worid  daae 
actor  on  the  basis  off  sn  extension  of  its  own 
revolutionary  setivlir.  and  instltutionsllstng 
a  philosophy  of  antf-Amolcanhn; 

«.  The  lack  of  fta^ndal  dladpMne.  the  er- 
ratic planning  decMons.  snd  the  whlmslcsl 
sdvoesey  of  unllkSly  products  sre  priaae 
causes  for  Cuba's  i^tlve  econoealc  failure 
since  IMO.  In  effe^  the  Isbuid  baa  become 
the  sugsr  csne  planfatlon  of  tbe  Soviet  bloe; 

7.  Deeplte  daims  of  extensive 
nomlc  improvements,  ooraparsble  sad  I 
times  superior  prodress  hss  oecuried 
where  In  Latin  Aigerica  without  the  ooo- 
oomitant  loas  of  political  and  rntmamitt  tnt- 


8.  As  In  other  Cooununlst  "tTitTir.  the 
rigbU  and  taiterest4  of  the  taidtvldnal  bave 
become  subservient  jto  tbe  rights  snd  Inter- 
ests of  the  state;  l^ws  snd 
courage  Individual  ooafonnlty. 
Individualism,  snd  punish  diassbt.  In  effect, 
the  Ooundl  of  Iffa^sters  headed  by  Osetro 
makea.  Interprets  sad  enf  oross  the  law; 

9.  The  Cuban  resolution  caonot  otter  a 
single  notaide  novsllat,  a  famous  poet,  a 
penetrating  essaylstj  not  even  a  fTarti  contri- 
bution to  Marxist  analysis.* 


A  BILL  TO  ELIMINATE  INTERI- 
PR'S  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
SHUT-IN  OOS  WELLS  AND 
OTHER  REPORTINO  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


HON.  WALTCR  B.  JONES 

or  MostH  cAaouiu 
nf  TBB  HOUSE  op  1 


ThundaWi  April  4. 19SS 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Cgrollna.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  is  bOl.  baaed 
on  reoommoidatipns  from  the  General 
Accounting  Offlde  [OAOl.  to  elimi- 
nate certain  repotting  requirements  of 
the  Department  {of  the  Interior  era- 
tained  in  secUtm  18<1XD)  of  tbe  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
[OCSLA],  as  antmded.  and  aectlons 
601  and  606  of  tlie  Outer  Contlnoital 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978 
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[OCSLAAl.  The  purpose  of  this  bfll  is 
to  eliminate'  unnecessary  paperwork, 
resulting  in  a  reallocation  of  resources 
to  other  Important  OCS  actirittes.  and 
dlreeC  savings  for  both  govemmoit 
and  industry. 

The  bfll  Is  Identical  to  HJl.  6180. 
which  was  introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress on  Smtember  8.  1984.  and  re- 
ferred Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
teri<»-  and  Insular  Affkln  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheriea.  The  bill 
haa  bipartisan  support  from  both  com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction,  and  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  mopoaaL 

Section  1S(1XD)  of  the  OCSLA  and 
section  Ml  of  the  OCSLAA  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  submit 
anniiilly  a  list  of  all  shut-in— not  pro- 
ducing—ofl  and  gas  wells,  and  wells 
flaring— burning  off— natural  gas  on 
leases  Issued  under  OCSLA.  and  to  In- 
dicate why  each  well  Is  shut-in  or  flar- 
ing and  the  actlcms  the  Secretary  in- 
tends to  take  with  req>eet  to  such 
wells.  In  addition,  the  C(miptroller 
Oeneral  is  required  to  evaluate  Interi- 
or's report  every  year  and  rqwrt  his 
findlnss  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  Section  6M  of  the  OCSLAA 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interitn* 
to  conduct  a  continuing  investigation 
of  the  availability  of  OCS  oU  and  gas 
reaouroes.  Including  a  determination 
of  tbe  maximtnn  attainable  rate  of 
mtxtuetion  CMAR]  of  ofl  and  gas  from 
significant  OCS  fields;  an  analysis  of 
iriiether  tbe  actual  production  has 
been  lem  than  the  MAR  and  why;  an 
estimate  of  tbe  total  discovered  and 
undiscovered  OCS  ofl  and  gas  re- 
sources: and  an  lndq)endent  evalua- 
tion of  trade  association  procediires 
for  estimating  OCS  reserves  and  pro- 
duction capacity. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments 
of  1978.  OAO  bas  Issued  six  reports  to 
Congrem  reviewing  and  evaluating  In- 
tnlor's  OCS  shut-in  and  flaring  weU 
reports.  In  its  rqMrts,  GAO  bas  ques- 
tioned whether  tbe  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Ttpotta  bave  fulfilled  tbe 
Intent  of  tbe  Congress  and  whether 
continning  to  require  such  reports 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  In  its 
report  of  October  24.  1983.  tbe  GAO 
found  tbat  Interior's  report  is  less  nec- 
essary in  light  of  tbe  full  decontrol  of 
ofl  prices  in  IMl  and  since  controls 
over  natural  gM  prices  were  being 
phased  onti  tbat  Interior  bad  imple- 
mented OAO's  past  reoranmenrtations 
to  Improve  tt;  that  tbe  report  Is  expen- 
sive to  prepare  and  the  resources 
ifient  could  be  better  utillaed:  and  tbat 
eliminating  tbe  reporting  requirement 
would  not  dhnlnlah  Interior's  responsi- 
bfllty  for  monitoring  and  regulating 
OOS  leaae  aetirities  to  ensure  effldent 
development  bf  ofl  and  gas  resources. 
In  its  most  recent  report  of  October 
SO.  1964,  the  OAO  continued  to  reomi- 
mend  tbe  elimlnaticm  of  tbe  reporting 
requirement  for  tbe  same  reasons,  in- 
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dlcating  that  Interior's  methodology 
for  aUowing  offshore  ofl  and  gas  wells 
to  be  shut-in  or  to  flare  natural  gas  Is 
reasonable,  its  procedures  are  ade- 
quate to  effective  monitor  such  ac- 
tivities, and  Interior  intends  to  contin- 
ue this  oversigbt  even  tf  the  annual  re- 
puting requirement  is  repealed. 

Tbe  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
testified  that  tbe  substantial  time, 
money,  and  effort  required  to  prepare 
tbe  shut-in  and  flaring  weU  report  is 
an  unnecessary  burden,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  report  would  release  re- 
sources to  serve  higher  priority  needs. 
It  is  estimated  tbat  the  elimination  of 
tbe  requirement  to  prepare  and  reriew 
tbe  report  would  result  in  a  cost  sav- 
ings for  both  the  Department  of  the 
Interim-  and  the  GAO  of  about  $45,0M 
annually.  Prior  GAO  reports  bave  esti- 
mated the  combined  annual  cost  sav- 
ings at  $2M,0M  and  later  $280,000: 
however,  wparently  since  the  new 
^ut-ln  and  flaring  review  portion  of 
tbe  tnBpecUoa  system  has  been  fully 
implemented,  the  potential  cost  sav- 
ing are  less,  particularly  for  tbe  Inte- 
rior Department  GAO  estimates  tbat 
its  section  Ml  review  and  report  to 
Congress  cost  $48.0M  in  1M2.  $28,000 
in  1983,  and  $29,0M  hi  1964. 

Another  GAO  report,  issued  <»  Sep- 
tember 10. 1982,  bas  recommended  the 
repeal  of  section  6M  of  tbe  OCSLAA 
to  eliminate  the  data  gathering  and  re- 
porting requirements  rdated  to  tbe 
maximinn  attainable  rate  of  prottaic- 
ti<Hi  nCAR]  of  cXL  and  gas  from  signifi- 
cant fields  on  tbe  OCS.  OAO's  rqwrt 
found  tbat  most  of  Intericn's  rate  set- 
ting effort  is  not  useful  or  necessary 
and  could  be  eurtaJlbd;  Indkaited  that 
the  production  rate  for  significant 
fields,  tbe  MAR.  is  a  hypothetical 
numbo-  of  Uttle  practical  value:  and 
found  that  no  apparent  use  was  made 
of  the  MAR  reports  and  there  was  no 
interest  in  having  them  continued. 

Although  exact  figures  are  not  avafl- 
able.  Uie  costs  on  tbe  part  of  both  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  [MMB]. 
which  manages  Uie  OCS  leasing  pro- 
gram, and  industry  to  collect  and 
report  on  tbe  production  rates  are  sig- 
nificant. MMS  currently  estimates  it 
sptiadt  about  $3M,0M  yearly  on  OCS 
production  rate  aetirities.  snd  GAO  in- 
quiries placed  wltb  Just  seven  of  tbe 
many  ofl  and  gas  companies  that  oper- 
ate on  tbe  OCS  indicated  their  ex- 
penditures to  be  $426,600  annually. 

Previously,  HJl.  7076.  reported  by 
tbe  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  In  tbe  97tb  Congress  on 
October  7.  1982.  would  have  eliminat- 
?d  the  above  menUraied  retorting  re- 
quirements: however,  no  other  action 
was  taken  on  the  bllL 

Eliminating  these  costly  reports 
would  not  remove  the  requlranent  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  report  an- 
nually on  the  OCS  leasing  program,  or 
its  reoDonsibility  to  ensure  prompt  and 
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effldent  OCS  exidoratloa  and  develop- 
ment It  would,  however,  rednoe  Oov- 
emment  eosU.  allowinc  Uuqwren' 
money  to  be  put  to  better  use.  and 
reduce  Indurtry  ooeti.  In  Urnee  of 
mountinc  budget  defldU  and  procram 
reduction!,  we  aliould  not  overtook  the 
opportunity  to  economlM?  and  elimi- 
nate the  reeuKTlnc  ezpenae  entailed  in 
preparinc  and  revlewlnc  theae  re- 
ports.* 
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WHAT8  REAIXT  BEHIND  TUCIK 
REASOlf  TO  CLOSE  OUW- 
WOOD.  lA.  AND  SIOUX  CTTT. 
lA.  PORX  PLANTS 


HON. 


DITBBR01 


Thunin.  AvrU  4.  IMS 
•  Ifr.  F^^gyJ-  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Swift  Independent  Famine  Co.  an- 
nounced on  fWmiary  SI  that  It  would 
eloae  Its  plants  in  Slouz  City  and 
Olenwood.  lA.  this  f alL  Some  6M  Jobs 
wm  be  lost 

NaturaDy,  the  announeement  has 
caused  very  strong  emoUnns.  A  great 
deal  of  anguish  and  hardship  is  in- 
v«dved  for  these  workers,  their  f*mi- 
lies.  and  neighbofs.  The  union  which 
represents  the  workers,  the  United 
Food  *  fi|*^"""Misl  Workers,  has  sent 
me  a  itTi**T— «*  giving  its  point  of  view 
on  the  eloalng. 

The  UFCW  statement  deserves  our 
.  The  text  follows: 


to  cut  thalr  bealth 
wbleh  mtsiM-  ««fk«s  new  bave  to  pay 
aoDsy  out  of  tbair  own  pocket  «h«  tbe 
need  aitas  for  medical  tnatsMnt  Weekly 
■Ick  leave  bncfltt  ware  slK>  ciasbadthiMra- 
■eocBe  for  vorkeri  who  luff er  tnm 
_  which  ere  often  eaoaed  by  ocodl- 
st  the  place  of  anployment  but  are 
not  raeogntoed  by  manacement  as  Job  relat- 
ed. Theee  elOBS  wtth  outer  euU  In  vacattane. 
boUdbys  and  pawlon  beneflU  have  reeultad 
In  '•■«iM««  of  doOare  In  nvlnai  to  Swift  In- 
;  Co. 

loe 
ThB  last  tkne  Svlft  Independent 
reoeived  en  hourly  wace  Increase  vae  tai 
aeptenber.  IMl.  Thie  eoupled  with  a  » 
percent  wace  cut  tai  IMS  has  oaaeed  a  tani- 
ble  wmwml^  barMilp  on  the  wofksn  and 
their  famittea.  Dortaw  tbli  period  oi  ttaae 
the  quality  of  Uf  e  and  atandard  of  IMnc  for 
Swift  Independent  enudoyeee  have  been 
„i^^^«M«ny  Mfoded.  Doe  to  the  ebaiplyre- 
duoed  hourly  wace.  many  of  theee  worten 
■re  dldbie  for  food  ttMwm.  TWwbr  bee 
iMaat  many  workere  In  the  f ons  of  dlvoteee. 
benkniptetee.  and  the  lorn  of  homee  and 
In  omny  caaee  VMNieee  have  found  It 
to  so  to  work  Just  to  make  endi 
iweek  to  week. 
low  rAT  FOB  BAwaaous.  DfltTT.  Dirncoi.T 


to  receive  esedtant  MlaileB  to  tbe 

of  IhniManrti  of  doOan  and  atoekholden 
ooottnuetei 


w—  -•■  aanouneed  plan  to 

eloee  the  CHenwood.  Iowa  and  Sbwx  Qty. 
Iowa  peek  ptante  to  yet  anotbar  amneuver  to 
lain  more  iiraifiwelnne  from  the  eaaployeee. 
The  Swift  IiMletwiident  wotkare  cannot 
afford  to  live  up  any  more  waaee.  beneflta. 
or  even  etaad  etlU.  Swtft  Independent  bee  a 
le^ommilltr  to  keep  the  Olenwood.  Iowa 
and  Slouz  City  plants  open  and  at  a  decent 


TblBlenota 
tt'e  a . 
around 


It^an 


dlvwte. 
..  tbatoenten 
■neb  as  Swift 

_  .  the  baale  Aaeefl- 

can  work  ethta  ■ndv^uee  of  the  ilsht  to 

dtttaM  at  a  deeent  wase.  We  aak  that  aU 
workan.  unlona.  fannan  and  the  coauaunl- 
ty  Join  with  ue  In  protactinc  i 
rights.* 


On  VMnmry  SI.  um.  Swift  Independent 
Paekiiw  Oa.  eiiiieimneil  plans  to  do^e  Its 
pork  plants  In  OI— wood.  Iowa  and  Sfciuz 
City.  Iowa.  A  cevponta  decWca  that  win  de- 
■troy  a  i^rmW"*  MO  Joba  in  theee  two  com- 


What  IB  really  behind  tble  corporate  ded- 
■tan  to  umonnce  a  plant  doetaic  of  theee 
two  teeHtties?  ManacesMot  oftUato  dte 
ovcrpradoctJon  cvaelty  ■■  the  reason.  How- 
em.  tai  the  ten  of  IMS.  Swtft  Independent 
Paddiw  Oo.  ueed  the  announced  doelnc  of 
their  meat  packlnc  plante  to  extract  mO- 
H«pi«  of  doUaie  In  waee  and  benefit  conoee- 
I  fnm  tU  employeee.  tt  certainly  would 
%ttft.  oaaiacement  ie  usinc  theee 

.aettaB  tai  preparation  for  contract 

tmifca  this  fan.  At  beet  Itl  bichly  naplcfciue 
that  the  plennwl  tioeliw  date  of  the  Olen- 
wood and  Slouz  Ctty  plants  happen  to  f  aU 
on  the  date  the  tebor  acrecment  with  the 
United  Food  *  Oumiuefdal  Wmken  ex- 


Over  the  past  40  yean,  workera  tai  the 
meat  packli«  taiduetry  bave  ■trucked 
thiough  their  unkm  to  eetablteh  a  deeent 
level  of  wesee  end  beneflta  to  oompeneate 
for  worklnc  In  an  Industry  where  the  work 
to  fest  dirty,  difficult,  and  eztremely  dan- 
geroiM.  Accordtaw  to  tbe  Natloaal  Inatttute 
of  Occnpatlaoal  Safety  and  Health.  HIOSH. 
meat  pacbbw  remataw  one  of  the  most  haa- 
ardooa  occupattena  tai  the  United  Statea. 
Durins  a  four-year  period  NIOSH  eetab- 
Itohed  that  30.000  workeia  In  tbto  Indnetry 
were  either  permanently  dtaabled.  or  kflled 
iHiraaw  of  an  oo-tbe-Job  injury.  For  every 
100  workera  esaployed  fuU  ttane.  S1.4  work- 
era  are  taijured  each  year.  Workera  tai  the 
meat  pt^*«"y  Induatry  have  one  of  the  high- 
est ratee  of  arthritto  and  tendonitto  tai  aU 
VB.  taiduatrtaa.  Meat  paddnc  emptoyera 
audi  aa  Swift  Independent  are  not  only  at- 
taddnc  employee  wagea  and  beneflta.  but  It 
to  obvloua  very  little  baa  been  done  m  tbe 
way  of  creaUnc  a  mie  place  of  employment, 
raooocnvrrr  up  di  mbat  raomra 


In  the  fan  of  liSS.  Corporate  affldato  an- 
nounced they  would  doee  their  pork  planU 
tai  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  Olenwood.  Iowa  and  K. 
8L  Louie,  minola  unlem  they  received  wage 
and  benefit  ooneeerioBa  from  Ita  employeee. 
Boptaic  to  avoid  a  ptent  doetaig.  and  achieve 
long-term  Job  aeeurlty,  employeee  at  theee 
planta  cut  their  hourly  Wage  by  tS.44  an 
hour.  Tbto  trandated  Into  a  weekly  wage  re- 
ductkm  of  MT.g0,  or  an  annual  wage  loea  of 
$5,078  JO.  Aa  a  reeult  of  theee  worker  wage 
cuta  the  f«T*"r  reaUaed  almoat  a  $7  mll- 
llonaavinga.  _  ... 

In  additloa  to  the  hourly  wage  cut.  Swift 
Independent  packtaig  employees  were  forced 


Packtaigboaae    woritera    bave    

their  average  produetkm  output  per  pound 
of  red  meat  from  lgg.S  »».  tai  19M  to  SM.7 
Iba.  tai  IMS  aoeordtaig  to  tbe  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statlatiea  and  the  VJB.  Department  of 
Agrteulture.  And  wbOe  producttvtty  baa  tai- 
cfeaatrt  the  wage  coet  per  pound  baa  gone 
down.  In  liM  the  wage  coat  per  pound  waa 
6.11  centa.  In  IMS  the  coet  waa  4.17  centa. 
Jiwt  aUghtly  over  4  cenU  per  pound. 


Tsaa 

Staioe  Swift  Independent  waft  formed  In 
IMl  they  have  never  bad  a  year  in  wliiA 
they  did  not  aaake  proflta.  From  IMl 
througb  1M4  Swift  Independent  reported 
proflta  of  acme  $M  mfiUon. 

In  addition  Swift  Independent  malntalna  a 
atrong  and  aggreeaive  position  tai  both  the 
port  and  beef  aectoca  of  the  meat  taidustry. 
The  ''«'«r*"y  to  the  numlwr  one  hog  alaugb- 
terer  tai  the  nation  and  ranlu  number  three 
tai  beef  ataiugtatcrlng.  During  tbto  aame 
period  of  ttane  corporate  of  fidato  continued 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  BILL 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FOiD 

or 

OITBgBOVgBOr 

Thundaw.  April  4.  IMS 
m  Mr.  FORD  of  MIrhigan,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  technical 
amendmmta  biU  whteh  deala  with 
three  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postseeond- 
ary  Education— the  library  Servlcea 
and  Construction  Act  the  Minority  In- 
stltottans  SflWMy  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Act  These  amend- 
ments do  not  increase  Federal  expend- 
Iturea  tm  the  programa. 

Section  1  of  the  hOl  ooncems  techni- 
cal amendmenta  to  the  library  Serv- 
ices and  Ccmstruction  Act  [IJ3CA3. 
First  enacted  in  1M7.  the  set  provides 
funding  to  local  public  llbrarlea  to 
assist  them  in  serving  special  popula- 
tions, oonstnictlon  of  library  facilities 
and  interllbrary  llnkagea.  During  the 
reautborlaation  of  the  act  last  year,  it 
was  expanded  to  include  programs 
that  would  provide  grants  to  Indian 
trlbea  which  were  developing  library 
programs  and  medal  grants  for  liter- 
acy programs  uid  acquisition  of  for- 
eign language  materials. 

Shortly  after  the  reauthorisation 
bill  was  signed  into  law,  representa- 
tlvea  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  library  community  contacted 
my  otOce  to  ask  for  clarification  of 
certain  points  In  the  new  law  which 
the  Department  considered  open  to  in- 
terpretation or  in  conflict  with  other 
sections  of  the  law.  After  lengthy  dis- 
cussions between  my  staff  and  Depart- 
ment of ftelals,  it  became  clear  that  ad- 
ditional lei^siatlve  language  was  re- 
quired. 

There  are  seven  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  L8CA.  The 
first  Is  a  conforming  amendment  dari- 
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tying  that  a  km^-range  pragnm  may 
be  from  S  to  5  ykars  in  kngth.  Previ- 
ous to  the  1984  gmcndmentg  long- 
range  programs  iwere  all  5  yean  in 
length.  The  1M4  act  allowed  plana  to 
range  between  S  and  5  years,  but  the 
definition  of  lonk-range  program  waa 
not  changed  acamUniay.  Thla  amend- 
ment changea  tttat  deflnltloa  to  con- 
form with  other  ref  erenon  in  the  1964 
act 

The  aeoond  kmendment  dailflea 
that  the  Seeretaky  of  Education  may 
only  make  grantg  to  Indian  trOMg  that 
are  recognlaed  tav  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  IflM  act  onlr  reqofred 
that  the  Oeuet^y  ot  Education  con- 
sult with  the  Seoetary  of  Uie  Interior. 
It  did  not  maddate  that  grante  be 
awarded  only  to  I  approved  trjbea.  The 
amendment  lansiiage  ia  more  oondae 
and  leavea  noquMtlon  as  to  the  nde  of 
the  Secretary  ofjhe  Interior. 

The  third  LBGA  amendment  la  con- 
forming in  naliure-  ^  addttloB  to 
awarding  granta ito  Indian  trfbea,  the 
1984  LBCA  ameMmenta  also  required 
that  granta  be  made  avaflahle  to 
naUve  HawaJlass  undex  the  same 
guklellnea  as  th4y  are  made  to  Indian 
trlbea.  However  J  one  of  the  require- 
ments, malntenwioe  of  existliif  effort. 
was  omitted  frc*n  the  statutoiy  lan- 
guage. This  kmendment  requires 
Native  Hawaliam  to  maintain  the 
same  level  of  expenditure  for  library 
i««»^ri>bi  if  t^  receive  a  Federal 
grant  under  LSQA  aa  they  did  prkv  to 
reodving  the  gnkt 

The  term  "limited  Engliah-apeaking 
prafldency"  is  defined  to  have  the 
same  meaning  is  the  Ltbraiy  Servlcea 
and  Construction  Act  as  it  does  tai  the 
Bilingual  Educaflon  Act  by  the  fourtti 
LSCA  amendment  Department  of 
Bducattw!  repr^aentatives  were  cm- 
cemed  that  the  lacA  of  definition  of 
the  term  could  lead  to  oMifuston  and 
lack  of  consistency  in  reviewing  appli- 
cations for  grants. 

The  flfth  JB^  amendment  Is  re- 
quired becauae  bf  a  misinterpretation 
by  the  Departihent  of  Education  of 
congressional  intent  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  administrative  eosts  al- 
lowed to  States  under  the  program. 
Prior  to  the  19^  amendmenta.  there 
was  no  limit  (hi  the  amount  of  U3CA 
funds  the  State  could  use  for  admtala- 
trative  purpoeea  or  the  typea  of  activi- 
ties that  could  be  funded  through  ad- 
ministrative 00^  As  a  reeult  during 
the  reauthorikation  hearings  for 
USCA.  the  subcommittee  repeatedly 
heard  from  limrians  that  taMUdinant- 
ly  large  portkmp  of  Federal  LBCA  dol- 
lars were  being  [held  by  State  lltoarlea 
instead  of  bdn^  allocated  to  local  li- 
braries as  was  [intended  by  the  Cm- 
gress.  In  one  c4ae.  a  State  was  using 
over  80  percent  of  its  Federal  dollars 
to  pay  for  upkeep  snd  maintwianoe  of 
the  State  libraxy  building.  In  order  to 
pievent  these  obvious  abuses,  the 
LSCA  amendments  required  that  no 
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more  than  6  percent  of  $80,000— 
whidievcr  la  greater— of  the  amount 
allocated  to  Statea  under  titles  I.  n. 
and  m  of  UBCA  could  be  used  for  sd- 
nlnlstrBtlve  purpoaea.  However,  be- 
cause title  m  deals  with  Imig-range 
planning  and  interilbrary  cooperation, 
the  legialatlon  required  that  the  allow- 
able administrative  costs  be  taken 
from  titlea  I  and  n  funds,  but  the 
amount  be  equal  to  the  8  percent  of  all 
three  titlea.  The  Department  has 
chosen  to  Ignrae  the  dear  statutory 
eamthietlan  of  the  administrative  cost 
profidon  and  is  interiHeting  it  to 
allow  only  8  percent  of  titles  I  and  n. 
Tliia  amendflsent  dariflea  that  the 
MiMMmt  that  may  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative ooots  is  calailated  by  using  the 
alloeattaiM  from  all  three  titlea. 

Hie  Library  Servlcea  and  Construc- 
tion Act  requires  that  if  more  than  $80 
million  is  appropriated  tar  title  I.  the 
amount  in  exceas  of  $80  million  will  be 
used  for  libraries  in  dties  with  popula- 
tions exceedtaig  100.000.  The  sixth 
LBCA  amendment  provides  that  the 
$80  million  does  not  indude  the  re- 
quired 1.5  percent  set«skle  for  Indian 
trfbea  or  the  0.5  percent  for  native  Ha^ 
wailana. 

The  final  LSCA  amendment  clarifies 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  requiring 
t.h»t  grants  be  made  to  Indians  llring 
on  or  near  reeervations.  The  purpose 
of  the  original  language  was  to  ensure 
^itmi.  fn^wiMi  dwelling  in  urban  areas 
not  receive  grants  because  they  have 
aoce«  to  already  »»i«ting  public  llbrar- 
lea. However.  Indians  and  Indian  tribes 
in  (Wahoma,  California,  and  Alaska 
do  not  live  on  reeervations  and  there- 
fore, in  strict  legal  terms,  would  be  in- 
eligible to  reodve  grants.  The  amend- 
ment exempts  Indians  tai  those  States 
from  the  requirement  that  they  must 
live  m  or  near  reservations. 

SecUon  2  of  the  technteal  amend- 
menta hOl  incorporatea  the  provldons 
of  HJt  SS,  taitroduoed  by  Chairman 
HawKixa  on  January  3.  1085,  which 
ei^aid  the  authorisation  of  the  Mi- 
xMutty  Institutions  Sdence  Improve- 
ment Prognm  through  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1988  with  a  maximum  am>ro- 
ptlatlon  levd  of  $5  million  for  each 

Hie  Minority  Institutions  Sdence 
Improvement  Program  [MISIPl  sup- 
ports aetivitiea  to  tanprove  the  quality 
of  sdence  education  at  postsecondary 
education  institutions  which  serve 
large  peculations  of  minority  students 
and  to  sttanulate  interest  tai  sdence  ca- 
reers for  minorities.  Institutions  may 
use  MISIP  funds  for  improvement  of 
thetar  own  sdence  facilities  and  faeul- 
tlea  or  they  may  form  cooperatives 
with  local  aecondary  school  districts  to 
improve  sdence  education  at  the  pre- 
college  level.  Originally  enacted  as 
part  of  the  National  Sdence  Founda- 
tion Act  MISIP  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Education  tai  1979  by 
the  Department  of  Education  Organi- 
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xatlm  Act  The  program's  authorisa- 
tion expired  at  the  end  of  flacal  year 
1984. 

The  program  was  reauthoriaed 
through  fiscal  year  1985  by  the  Honae- 
passed  version  of  the  Emergency  Sd- 
ence and  Mathwnatka  Education  Act 
of  1983.  but  fklled  to  be  taiduded  tai 
the  Senate  verston  of  the  act  which 
was  eventually  signed  into  law.  Al- 
though MISIP  lacks  authorisation  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  the  Appropriations 
Cmnmittee  did  awnvriate  $5  million 
for  the  inogram  in  anticipation  of  an 
extenskm  snd  the- Presklent's  budget 
requests  toe  both  fiscal  year  1985  snd 
fiscal  year  1988  have  sumxirted  contin- 
ued funding  for  the  program  at  the  $5 
million  levd.  It  is  expecteA  that  any 
further  extension  or  modificatiwis  of 
MISIP  will  be  taicorporated  tai  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Higher  Educati<m 
Act 

Section  3  of  the  technical  amend- 
ments bill  *'*"«"•**■  the  maximum 
MiMwint  for  the  Harry  S  Truman 
Scholarship  and  allows  the  board  of 
trustees  the  authority  to  aet  the  maxi- 
mum stipend.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  identteal  to  that  of  HJt 
1239  taitroduoed  by  Representathre  Iks 
SKXLToa  on  FelHiiary  21. 1985. 

The  Harry  S  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundatlmi  was  eatabliahed  as  an  offi- 
cial Federal  manorial  to  himor  Presi- 
dent Truman.  The  foundation  oper- 
ates a  permanent  scholarship  program 
for  outstanding  students  pumitng  ca- 
teers  tai  pubUc  servkx  at  all  levels  of 
government  Funding  for  the  program 
comes  fiom  the  proceeds  of  a  $30  mil- 
lion Federal  appropriation  provided 
when  the  foundation  was  created  in 
1975.  The  board  of  trustees  In  Its  last 
two  annual  reports  to  Congress  has  re- 
quested that  the  $5,000  maximum 
award  set  by  the  enacttaig  statute  be 
changed  or  elimtaiated.  When  the 
schblardiip  program  started,  $5,000 
was  an  ample  amount  to  cover  the 
annual  education  costs  of  the  scholars. 
Howevw.  because  of  sharply  rldng 
ediMational  expenses  most  students 
incur  costs  well  above  the  statutory 
piawimiim  and  as  of  1984. 83  percent  of 
the  Truman  scholars  failed  to  receive 
the  intended  fuU  scholarship. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Jotai  me  in 
coqxmsoring  this  necessary  legisla- 
tion.* 


ARTISTIC  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  pomaTLVAnA 

ni  THE  HOUSS  or  BXPBBSEIITATIVSS 

TTlitrfday,  April  4. 1985 
•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  with 
all  the  talk  about  the  need  to  balance 
the  budget  we  sometimes  forget  to 
consider  the  special  contribution  that 
modest  Government  funding  can 
make. 
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In  this  retard.  I  nS^  apedf  kally  to 
President  Reaoui's  propoads  that 
threaten  the  arts  and  dbeet  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  excellent 
foQowlnc  piece  by  Sam  Haao.  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  International 
Poetry  Porum: 

Asnmc  PAiaioTiaM 

The  recent  reeoaamendstkn  of  the 
Reasan  ertnttnletTatloo  to  cut  tlie  budcet  of 
the  NaUooal  AidawiBent  for  the  Aits  by 
11.7  penent  ahould  not  be 
merely  u  mother  form  of 

finder  the  sword  of  the  preeent  deficit, 
the  admlnlstratiaa  dalms  that  acrov-the- 
board  cuts  are  tat  ardar.  If  •verythlnc  else  Is 
to  be  cut  bock,  why  not  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Artsr  Such  a  view  of  the 
Is  purely  sUtlstlcal;  It  does  not 
k  itself  to  how  Important  the  arts  are 
to  American  sodeCy.  And  that  importance  is 
directly  related  to  our  stature  and  spirit  as  a 
people,  money  notwithstandinc. 

Ftaat.  some  preliminary  bruah-elearins- 
With  Uiose  wlio  say  that  the  survival  of  the 
aits  does  not  depend  upon  sovemmental  as- 
■isfanw  I  have  no  aisiaueut.  Poems  would 
eonttnne  to  be  written,  palntlms  painted, 
sculptures  sculpted  sad  dances  daneed  if  the 
NKA  disappeared  completely.  After  all.  the 
NBA  is  only  10  years  oM.  and  the  arts  in 
America  certainly  existed  before  that 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  became 
appamt  to  the  federal  soveinment  hi  the 
mid-'MB  (and  to  the  private  sector  a  decade 
earlier)  that  a  truly  humane  society  was  one 
that  did  not  Ignore  the  arts. 

President  Kennedy  laid  some  of  the  foun- 
dation for  this  in  October  of  1M3  at  Am- 
herst when  he  said:  "I  look  forward  to  an 
America  which  will  reward  adilevement  In 
the  arts  as  we  reward  achievement  in  bual- 
nem  or  statecraft 

"I  look  forward  to  an  America  wlilch  will 
steadily  raise  the  standards  of  artistic  ac- 
oompUshmeat  and  which  will  steadily  en- 
lane  cultural  opportunities  tar  all  our  dtl- 
aens.  And  I  look  forward  to  an  America 
which  mmmandi  not  only  for  lu  strength 
bat  foriU  ehrOtetian  as  welL" 

Tlie  philosophy  liehind  the  creatioD  of 
the  national  Sndowment  for  Uie  Arts  was 
that  government  could  have  a  role  to  play 
in  enlarging  "Cultural  opportunities  for  all 
our  dtiMns." 

Programs  were  thus  Initiated  that  provid- 
ed for  funding  of  literary  and  other  centers 
for  audienceHJevelopment  efforts,  for  chal- 
lenge-grant support  and  even  for  f cdlowshlp 
subsidies  of  writera  and  other  artists.  As 
with  all  government  efforts,  there  was  waste 
and  misdirectian. 

Quality  was  periodirally  ignored,  and  the 
mediocre  was  often  rewaided.  And  I.  for 
one.  atlD  have  reservations  alwut  subsitUiing 
artists.  It  has  the  ring  of  patronage.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  denigrate  many  of  the 
fine  artists  who  have  received  such  subsi- 
dies. I  Just  thtaik  that  there  is  a  tamtaig  in- 
sUtutlonal  risk  associated  with  this  as  with 
the  poet-laureatshlp  of  Oreat  Britain. 
Tliere  are  some  gifts  that  It  may  l>e  wise  not 
to  accept 

aecond.  some  facts.  In  the  early  'SOs.  the 
MSA's  annual  budget  was  $1M  million.  This. 
In  effect  was^two  ooe-hundrcdths  of  one 
percent  of  the  federal  budget  In  IMS  the 
projected  budget  Is  $1<S.7  mUlion.  If  the 
proposed  cut  of  11.7  percent  is  made,  the 
wofkiac  budsH  wm  be  $144.6  mDUon.  Por 
those  who  like  comparlaoiiB.  this  would  have 
"■"""■H  the  deeade-kmg  Vietnam  war  for 
M  hours.  In  nearer  and  deam  teims.  It 
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would  have  underwritten  two  hours  and  30 
minutes  of  Superbowl  television  time. 

But  playing  the  game  of  equivalenee  Is  not 
the  answer.  What  is  at  Issue  here  is  that  the 
minisnilf'  percentage  of  government  capital 
that  is  devoted  to  the  arts  says  much  about 
our  government's  attitude  to  the  arts.  That 
Is  the  real  equivalence. 

For  those  who  say  that  support  of  the  arts 
should  be  left  to  the  private  sector,  the 
answer  is  that  it  Is.  Iiy  and  large.  Only  10 
percent  of  money  for  the  arts  nationally 
comes  ftom  the  government  while  the  re- 
maining 00  percent  comes  from  private 
sources.  But  the  10  percent  that  comes  from 
the  government  does  underwrite  those  very 
things  that  private  foundations  are  loath  to 
fund.  Le.,  endowments  and  purely  oper- 
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TRIBDTE  TO  DR.  RAYMOND  L. 
BI8PLINOHOFP 


To  remove  or  wnasnilate  government's 
role  in  the  eguation  of  support  for  the  arts 
is  to  hurt  not  only  the  artistic  otsanlMtions 
so  supported,  but  the  society  they  serve. 

If  Csnadi.  a  country  of  approximately  30 
million  people,  allocates  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  Its  natlwial  budget  for  art  and  cul- 
ture, that  says  something  about  that  gov- 
ernment's view  of  the  importance  of  art  and 
culture  to  Canada  In  the  mid-'MB,  Aiwtralla 
allocated  $33.1  million  (translated  taito 
American  dollars)  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  was  the  equivalent  of  $3.14  per 
capita.  By  the  same  standard.  Ftance  allo- 
cated M11.7  million,  or  $10.81  per  capita; 
Italy  $1M.6  million,  or  $3.37  per  capita; 
Sweden  $111  million  or  $13.33  per  capita 
Oreat  Britabi.  $130  million,  or  $3.33  per 
capita. 

In  contrast  the  United  States  allocated 
two  one-hundredths  of  one  percent  to  the 
same  purpose  and  propoees  to  allocate  lem 
in  100$.  In  either  case,  our  commitment  to 
the  arts  Is  perceived  Intonationally  as  being 
measured  In  a  fractlan  of  a  fraction  or  ap- 
proximately 03  cents  per  capita. 

In  a  nation's  priorities,  every  chief  execu- 
tive must  provide  for  the  mmnton  defensf. 
l»timote  the  general  welfare  and  ensure  do- 
mestic tranquility.  The  first  and  third  of 
theee  injunctions  have  been  weD  served  by 
this  and  precsedlns  administratlans.  If  one 
questions  the  defense  budget  for  example, 
one  does  so  at  the  risk  of  having  oos's  patri- 
otlan  questioned  since  this  Is  regarded  by 
some  as  tampering  with  our  survivaL  But 
too  little  attention  Is  given  to  how  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  psople.  and  that  is  certainly 
part  of  our  "general  welfare."  and  the  arts 
are  an  wssiintial  part  of  that 

"A  nation  can  survive  on  Junk  art  as  it  can 
on  Junk  food."  wrote  Sdwin  Wilson  In  Tlie 
WaD  Street  Journal  a  few  years  ago,  but  he 
quickly  added:  "Some  societies,  however, 
have  recognised  the  profound  poartWHtles 
of  art  and  have  gone  for  the  best  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Oreelu  in  the  5th  century 
B.C..  who  buOt  the  Parthenon  and  produced 
the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  with 
the  psople  of  Medieval  Prance  who  buflt  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres  and  with  the  If  edids. 
the  great  patrons  of  the  arts  In  Renalamnce 
Rorenoe." 

Anyone  with  any  artistic  patriotism  would 
certainly  hope  to  see  the  United  States  In- 
cluded historically  in  that  coaapany.* 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

ornamzBA 
tm  THE  HovsB  or  BBPaasBrrATiTcg 


Thundaw,  AprU  4, 19i5 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond L.  Blspllnchoff ,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Board,  passed  away  In  Boston. 
MA.  on  the  5th  of  March  1985.  Dr.  Bls- 
pUnghoff  contributed  extensively  to 
the  Air  Force  and  to  the  Board  in  vari- 
ous ci«aeltles  spanning  a  period  of 
over  27  years. 

In  1962  Dr.  BtspUnghoff  received  the 
Decoration  for  Exceptional  Civilian 
Service,  the  hl^iest  civilian  deoonUon 
given  by  the  Air  Force,  for  his  work  as 
Chairman  of  that  service's  Sdentif le 
Advlstwy  Board  from  September  1979 
to  July  1982.  The  citation  accompany- 
ing the  medal,  presented  by  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  Verne  Orr.  stated  in 
part: 

Tlirough  his  rare  combination  of  scientific 
ability  and  imlght  leadership  capability 
and  the  hl^iest  pefsntial  integrity.  Dr.  Bis- 
pllaghoff  has  personified  the  scientific  pa- 
triot envistoDsd  by  General  Arnold  and  Dr. 
von  Kaiman  more  than  M  years  ago  when 
they  establlahed  the  SdentUc  Advisory 
Board.  Dr.  BlspHngl¥»frs  sincere,  silflssi 
dedication  and  highly  significant  personal 
contributions  reflect  the  highest  credit 
yon  himself  and  the  United  States  Air 
Puree. 

While  addressed  to  Dr.  Bispllng- 
hofrs  service  on  behalf  of  the  Air 
Force,  these  words  also  describe  his 
dedication  and  selflem  contributions 
to  this  country  through  his  service  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 
NASA  and  the  FAA  as  weU  as  his 
active  participation  in  numerous  other 
senior  advisory  roles. 

Dr.  BlH)llnghoffs  aasodatlan  with 
the  Air  Force  and  its  Sdentif  le  Adviso- 
ry Board  began  in  1956  when  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board's 
Alroaft  Panel— later  to  become  the 
Aerospace  Vehicles  Panel— a  position 
he  held  until  1969.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  In  1976  assuming 
chairmanship  In  1978.  a  position  he 
held  untU  July  1982.  He  continued  his 
active  Involvement  In  Board  affairs 
until  his  death.  Among  the  many  stud- 
ies he  either  chaired  or  participated  in 
were  C-41A:  B-1  Program;  cruise  mis- 
sile technology:  C-^A  structures;  struc- 
tural fatigue  problems  and  most  re- 
cently, chaired  the  study  on  advanced 
tactical  fighter  technologies. 

Dr.  Bl^llnghoff  had  served  on  the 
faculty  of  MIT  for  24  years.  He 
headed  Its  department  of  aeronautics 
and  astronautics  and  was  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  from  1968  to 
1970.  He  was  i4>polnted  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  1970.  From  1962  until  1966.  he 
was  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
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Space  AdmlnistrMlon  [NASA].  Hiat  as 
Director  of  the  pf  f  ice  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Teetaology.  then  as  Asso- 
ciate Admlnlstrolor  for  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Tedmology  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  NASA  Administrator. 
Dr.  nq>lli]ghoff  Iserved  as  Chief  Sden- 
tif le  Advisor  to  the  Admlnstrator  of 
the  Federal  Avfatlon  Adrntadstntlon 
and  as  a  membetf  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Allied  Mfmnr\%Xf  of  Caooord. 
MA.  He  was  a  follow  of  the  Amrrlran 
Acadony  of  Art^  and  Sdencea.  Ameri- 
can Association  fw  the  Advancement 
of  Sdenoe.  Royil  Aeronautical  Socie- 
ty. American  Astnmautieal  Sodety 
and  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  ox  Aeronautics  and  As- 
tronautics. He  ^as  also  a  mamber  of 
the  Natimal  Academy  of  Scicpees.  Na^ 
tional  Academy  of  Engineering.  New 
York  hm^ff^j  ot  Sdenee  and  the  De- 
fense Sdenoe  Bdard. 

I  believe  It  is  ejrtdent  that  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  remaiitable  and  exemplary 
sdentist  and  engineer  whose  leader- 
ship spanned  acidemk!.  industrial,  and 
Government  activities. 

I  ask  that  tlie  details  of  Dr.  BIs- 
pllnghoffs  caraer  as  documented  In 
who's  who  In  Afierica  and  in  the  obit- 
uary which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  be  entered  in  the  Oowomssioii- 
alRiooio. 

RX.  BnpuMHOfr,  MIT  PBoeassoa  Wao 
Hurss  Puii  Aroixo  PinsRs:  M 

OonnT.^Uym<4id  U  BIspMnghoff  of 
Cotuit  and  Ifocthi  Hampton,  M.H.,  a  wotld- 
raaowned  aerooaiAieal  engineer  who  hdped 
idan  several  ApoO^  space  fUghta^  died  Tues- 


day nltfht  in  New  nu 

In  Boston  after  a  Urlef  nineas  He 

Mr.  wi-pifa^gH^rt  began  his  M  year  career 
as  an  educator,  reiearcher  and  nattaial  pol- 
icymaker In  tfitfrT*  and  engiiieering  when 
he  was  a  stodentfengtaieer  at  the  Asronca 
Aircraft  Corp.  la  Cincinnati,  and  later, 
during  Worid  Wal  n.  as  an  engineer  at  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  ASronauUea. 

Mr.  WTr'«"t»««t*,  a  thfai.  quiet  sandy- 
haired  man  wliosb  first  love  was  teaching, 
moved  to  Boston  b  1940  to  aoecp*  a  post  as 
assistant  profeasOr  of  awonautles  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedmology.  He 
was  made  a  f^  professor  in  lOM  and 
deputy  head  of  the  department  of  aeronau- 
tics and  aatronauttcs  in  1M7. 

He  also  headed  the  dmartment's  Aeroe- 
lastlc  and  Space  Structures  Labofatory  and 
chaired  the  Aerospace  Itesearch  Division, 
where  he  devdo^ed  reeearrAi  and  taistruo- 
tlon  in  flight  vehicle  structures. 

With  H.  Ouyf oM  Stever,  he  carried  out  a 
three-year  study  ion  the  effects  of  nudear 
blasU  on  aircraft  He  and  Stever  took  part 
in  the  aiiwetok  Stoll  bomb  tesU  of  lMl-63 
and  were  awwdeU  certificates  of  merit  by 
the  Air  Force.  ^     . 

In  1003,  Mr.  Bfcpllnghoff  took  a  leave  of 
ataaenoe  from  teaching  to  direct  advanced 
research  and  teehnology  at  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administratian  in 
Washington.  D.CL  In  1065.  he  was  named 
special  tT-*-**"*  Ito  NASA  director  James 
Webb.  ,  .^ 

Mr.  Biqdinghotf  returned  to  MIT  a  year 
later  to  succeed  C^iaries  &  Draper  as  head 
of  the  department  of  aeronautics  and  astro- 
nautics. He  was  the  Uiird  person  to  head  the 
department  whi^h  was  the  first  of  iU  kind 
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in  an  Aawrlean  oniveixity  when  it  was  es- 
tablished to  the  esily  1000s. 

At  MIT.  Mr.  fWiplifWhoff  worked  with 
Apollo  f  satronaut  Jamea  Lov^  tai  "ustaig 
the  iMidware  aboard  the  Apollo  to  the  best 
possible  advantage."  he  once  aaid.  His  work 
hdped  the  Apollo  8  crew  to  drde  the  Moon 
and  eoase  back  to  Earth  with  only  a  tiny 
traetioa  of  error  In  calpnlatinn  He  also 
wocfeed  with  NASA  on  plans  tm  Apollo 
aii^ita0.1O.  llandlX 

In  1000.  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  CtA- 
le*e  of  Bwineertw  at  MIT  and  head  of  the 
new  nestarch  and  Technology  Ooundl  at 
NASA.  Be  went  back  to  Washington.  D.C., 
in  1070  to  beeome  deputy  director  of  the  Nsr 
tional  Science  Foundation 

Mr.  Btapihtfiof f  was  named  ctiannellor  of 
the  UtaiverBtty  of  Missouri  at  RoUa  in  1074. 
and  three  years  later  left  to  aeoept  a  posi- 
s  senior  vice  ivesident  for  reeeardi 
evdopment  at  Tyco  Laboratodes  In 
r,  N A  He  retired  last  f alL 
„,-^— ,  the  many  awards  he  received  were 
a  diatinguislied  service  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation,  and  extraordi- 
nary service  medal  from  the  FAA  and  a  dis- 
tingulBhed  service  medal  from  NASA. 

He  was  internationally  known  for  his  text- 
books "Aerodasticity"  (10SS)  and  "Prind- 
ptaa  of  Aerodastidty"  (1063). 

He  leaves  two  sons,  Ross  L.  of  WeDesley 
and  Ron  Sb  Bisplinghoff  of  Boston;  and  a 
sister.  A""  Omespie  of  HamOton.  Ohio. 

A  uMMorial  serviee  wHl  be  conducted  at  7 
pjn.  Thursday  in  MIT  Cliapd.  Massarhu- 
setts  Avenue. 

BISmNOHOFP,  Raymond  U— B:  Feb.  7. 
1017.  w—mwi,  OH.  IHr.  and  VP  for  Be- 
aeofdi,  Tyco  laboratories:  PRIM  AV/AERO 
ACT:  MUttary  Aviation.  Aoospaoe  Engi- 
neer, Aeroepooe  Mfg.  Reaeareh/Experimen- 
tatkm.  Prafl  Aasn  Admin;  PREV  EMPLOY: 
Bigr..  Aernnca  A/C  Corp..  in7-1040;  Aigr.. 
Wright    Pldd.    1040-1041:    Naval    Offkser, 
Bunau  of  Aeronautks,   1043-1046;  Prof.. 
Mrr.    1046-1063;    Assoc.    Admin..    NASA. 
1063-1006:  Head.  Dept  of  Aeronauttes  and 
Aatronantles  and  Dean.  School  of  Engrg.. 
MTT,  1066-1070:  Oep.  Dir..  Nat  Sd.  Found.. 
107»-19T4:  Chancellor,  Univ.  of  MO-Rolla. 
1074-1077;  Dir.  and  VP  for  Reeeardi.  Tyco 
I^ha..  1077-ureBant.  Also  Dir..  Oen.  A/C 
Cotp4  Dir..  Coounuter  A/C  Cotv.;  Dir.. 
MrntB  Corp.;  Chmn..  TJ8AF  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Bd.:  PROFL  AFPIL  ft  HONORS: 
Hoootary  FtUow.  AXAA;  FeUow  Royal  Aero- 
naatleal  Soe^  Prea..  IntL  Coundl  of  Aen- 
nMittPS'  Sds.;  Fellow.  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts 
and  Sda..  Member.  Nat  Acad,  of  Sds.; 
Member.  Nat  Acad,  of  Engrs.;  D6M;  NASA. 
Extraordinary  Serv.  Medal.  FAA;  Sylvanus 
Reed   Award.   AIAA;    Godfrey   L.    Cabor 
Awai«  Cart  P.  Kayan  Medal;  NASA  Apollo 
Achievement  Award;  Amer.  Astronautlcal 
Soe.  Eatfe  Award;  MIL  SERV:  I^N.  Lt 
U8NR;  CERTS:  Pvt  pilot;  A/C  FLOWN: 
Numerous   light   aircraft   and   sailplanes; 
EDUC  B8, 1040.  Aeronautical  Engrg..  Unhr. 
of  Cincinnati;  ORAD  EDUC  PhD,  10M. 
Physles.    Swiss    Fed.    Inst    of   TechnoL: 
OTHER  ACT  *  HONORS:  Explorers  Club; 
cosmos  Club;  Truman  library  Inst;  Dir.. 
NE  Sidar  Energy  Ctr.;  HOME  ADD:  IM  Mill 
Rd..  N  tf.-pto",  NH  03M3.  (003)  004-0884; 
BUS  ADD:  Tyoo  Laboratories,  Exeter.  NH 
03833.  (OU)  77t-»483a. 
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RETIRED  STAFF  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS  DE- 
SERVE PERMANENT  RESI- 
DENCE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 


ornwToaK 


'ATivn 


n  TBS  HOUSB  or 

Thundaw.  April  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  is  designed  to  grant  per- 
manent residence  to  the  members, 
qjouses.  and  children  of  Intematkmal 
organizations  located  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  1982  daU  from 
the  Department  of  State,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 10.000  regular  foreign 
staff  members  of  International  Institu- 
ti<nis  such  as  the  United  Natimis. 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
World  Bank  which  are  located  in  the 
United  States.  These  individuals  mend 
their  professional  lives  in  this  country 
and  their  children  and  nwuses  become 
accustomed  over  time  to  the  benefits 
offered  by  our  sodety.  Legislative  ef- 
forts to  grant  them  permanent  resi- 
dence have  lieen  supported  by  our 
Govemmoit.  and  by  presidents,  and 
f oimn-  preaidents  of  the  World  Bank, 
as  well  as  other  affected  organizations. 

I  have  been  an  historic  supporter  of 
this  legislation,  and  provisions  akin  to 
what  I  am  introducing  today  have 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  Slmpson-Mazzoll 
OMnprehensive  immlgratl<m  bUL  Un- 
fortunately. Congress  failed  to 
produce  a  ocmipromise  in  dther  of  the 
put  two  Congresses  snd,  whUe  I  hope 
the  result  of  oongressicmal  dellbera- 
tions  will  be  different  this  time 
•round.  I  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  con- 
dder  a  paralfel  tradt 

Most  international  workers  remain 
in  the  United  States  for  relatively 
short  periods,  after  which  they  return 
to  their  home  countries.  A  number  of 
others,  due  prlndpally  to  their  exten- 
sive expertise,  remain  in  the  United 
States  Indefinitely,  and  often  end 
their  employment  by  retirement  in 
this  country.  Without  the  right  to 
remain  here,  they  often  find  them- 
selves stripped  of  their  friends,  and 
family,  and  forced  to  return  into  a 
country  which  in  many  cases  they 
have  not  seen  for  many  years.  This 
works  a  hardship  on  womm  whose 
husbands  die  before  retirement,  and  it 
similarly  affects  children  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  United  States 
and  consider  it  h(Mne. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.  It 
has  enjoyed  nearly  universal  suxiport 
in  past  yars.  and  I  trust  this  trend 
will  conttaiue.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  A. 
•nUJCAN 


HON.  FORINEY  R  (PETE)  STARK 


n  THB  Hovn  or 


'ATIVB 


Thundav.  AprU  4. 19S5 
•  ICr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munity Adult  Day  Health  Services 
board  of  directon  wlU  host  their  first 
annual  awards  dinner  in  Oakland.  CA. 
on  April  9.  IMS.  Mr.  Charies  A.  TUl- 
man  wiU  be  the  honoree. 

Mr.  Tillman  Justly  deserves  this  trib- 
ute. He  has  contributed  tirelessly  to 
Improve  the  health  and  welfare  of 
senior  dtiaens.  Because  of  Mr.  TIU- 
man's  hard  work  and  perseverance, 
the  Community  Adult  Day  Health 
Services  at  Highland  General  Hoq>ttal 
in  Oakland  is  a  rcaUty. 

But  this  is  Just  the  most  recent  suc- 
cess for  Mr.  TlDman  in  sssliting  the  el- 
derly. Be  has  served  on  the  State  of 
California  Oowimtssion  on  Acing.  the 
Alameda  County  Commlssi«i  on 
Aglnc.  and  the  dty  of  Alameda  Senior 
Citiaens  CoundL  He  has  been  active  in 
numerous  fraternal  and  dvlc  organisa- 
tioos  Innhiding  the  Alameda  and  Isle 
City  American  Association  of  Retind 


Charlie  Tillman  has  helped  create 
numerous  programs  to  help  Improve 
the  life  of  senior  citiaens  in  the  dty  of 
Alameda.  He  organised  the  first  Meals 
on  Wheels  Program,  introduced  the 
Senior  Clttens  Tud  Script  Etogram. 
was  ftistrumental  in  developing  senior 
housing  in  Alamfda.  and  most  recently 
spearheaded  free  transportation  of  Al- 
ameda's elderly  to  the  Community 
Adult  Day  Health  Services  Center. 

With  all  of  these  aocompUshments 
on  his  record.  Mr.  Tillman  remains 
modest  about  his  contributions.  He  is 
constantly  looking  for  new  opportuni- 
ties to  Improve  Uve  for  the  dderly. 

I  Join  Charile  Tinman's  Mends,  who 
WiU  pay  tribute  to  him  on  April  9.  In 
saying  thank  you  for  his  contribu- 
tions. He  is  truly  a  man  of  compassion 
and  vision.* 


BLUE  ANOEU 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 


orcAUfoaau 

Dl  THX  ROVSB  OT  1 

Thundaw.  April  4.  IMS 


'ATIVXS 


•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  ftieaker.  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  direct  the  Postmaster  General 
to  issue  a  commemorative  portage 
stamp  honoring  the  U.S.  Navy  Right 
Demonstration  Squadron,  known  as 
the  Blue  Angds  on  the  occasion  of 
their  40th  anniversary.  The  Blue 
Angels  have  been  entertaining  audi- 
ences all  over  the  world  since  1945. 
They  have  denumstrated  the  power  of 
naval  aviation  to  more  than  186  mil- 
lion pec^de. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Blue  Angels  have  had  a  pro- 
found impact  on  our  Nation's  youth, 
attracting  the  highest  caliber  of  young 
people  to  serve  in  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces.  The  Blue  Angels  have  set  out- 
standing e»amples  of  the  value  of 
hard  work,  disciplined  training,  and 
the  merit  of  teamwork  in  achieving 
goals. 

My  district  has  had  the  honor  of 
hosting  the  Blue  Angels  during  their 
winter  training  in  Imperial  County  for 
the  past  19  years.  During  that  time, 
they  have  iBfqilred  the  residents  of  the 
valley  with  their  predaion  maneuvers 
and  with  their  de(ttcati<m  and  deteimi- 
natkm  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  In  honoring 
this  dedicated  group  of  prof easloaals. 
A  postage  stamp  commemorating  their 
40th  anniversary  is  a  fitting  way  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  distiving  group.* 


THE  TIDE  SHIFTS  TOWARD  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 


nr  THE  HOUSE  or  i 


rATIW 


Thundav.  April  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  submitting  for  the  record  an  ar- 
ticle by  Albert  Hunt  which  appemnd 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March 
23.  19*5.  entitled.  "The  Tide  Shifts 
Toward  Tax  Reform." 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  tax  reform. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  this  shifting  tide. 
Bapport  tot  tax  reform  Is  dearty 
bwflding  among  the  TO  percent  of  tax- 
payers who  do  not  Itemiae  and  would 
therefore  benefit  firom  legislation  low- 
ering the  tax  rates  and  broadening  the 
base.  In  their  responses  to  my  recent 
questionnaire,  my  oonstltuentB  enthu- 
siastically support  tax  reform  because 
it  would  satisfy  their  demand  that  all 
taxpayers.  Individuals  and  coipora- 
tlons  alike,  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  I  congratulate  Mr.  RoaiBaxow- 
SKI.  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  taking  the  lead  as  a 
proponent  of  tax  reform. 

I  commend  this  artlde  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  particularly  its 
analysts  of  some  of  the  arguments 
used  by  critics  of  the  major  tax  reform 
proposals.  It  is  encouraging  that  the 
taxpayers  apparently  know  better. 

[From  the  Wall  StiMt  Journal  Mar.  33. 

IMS! 

Tn  Tna  BMom  Tomua  Tax  Rvobm 

(By  Albert  R  Bunt) 

Oscar  Wnde  oooe  noted  that  "■  man 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  cboioe  of  hla 
enmlee."  That  probably  occurred  to  Jim 
Baker  at  hta  recent  conftnaatloo  beartngs 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Oommlttee. 

The  tnpnmhig  Tttmart  secretary  waa 
greeted  wannly,  but  tbe  department'!  tax- 
■tanpUflcatlon  plan— wblcta  would  lower  Indi- 
vidual and  corporate  tax  rates  and  broaden 
the  base  by  eliminating  most  wHte-offS- 
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picked  up  almoat  ■■  many  enemlee  as  there 
were  eenaton  tbere. 

Oommlttee  Cbabman  Bob  Psdnrood  (R. 
Ore.)  crltldBed  proposed  taxes  on  fringe 
benefit!;  New  Tofk  Democrat  Daniel  P. 
Moynltaan  complained  about  not  pennltting 
deduettaoe  for  state  and  local  taxes;  David 
Bonn.  Oklahnma  Democrat,  warned  that 
the  meaauie  would  hurt  the  oO  and  gas  tai- 
duatry.  endangering  Natioaal  Seenrttr 
Steve  Symma,  Idaho  RepubUean.  com- 
plataMd  about  tbe  effecta  on  tbe  Ufe-taisnr- 
anee  taiduatry:  and  Sen.  Spark  Matsuasga. 
Hawaii  DoBMoat.  waraod  that  under  aueh  a 
plan  tbe  marartamla  nut  Induatry  never 
would  bave  flouilahed. 

With  ao  many  enemies,  tbe  conventloiial 
wtadom— on  Wall  Street  aa  w^  aa  tai  Waata- 
iagton— la  that  any  tax-oferbaul  acheme 
wont  fly. 

Don'  bet  oB  It.  Actually,  tbe  odda  are  taa- 
provlng  for  aome  wnNnallon  of  a  tavlaad 
Tteaaury  plan  witb  tbe  Damocratle  Bfeadley- 
Gephardt  and  OOP  Keaap-Kaaten  bma.  De- 
Vlte  the  vebement  protest  from  affected  tat- 
tcreata.  public  auppoit  la  that*  for  these 
concepts. 

rvauc  aasDB  foa  caaaas 

"Then  desriy  Is  a  public  deataa  for  tax 
change."  aaya  RepubUean  pOU  taker  Bob 
Teeter,  "and  the  fundamental  Idea  of  leaa 
deductlona  and  lower  rataa  la  galiUng  aeeapt- 
anee.  PubUe  Opinion  la  moving  veiy  taat  the 
last  couple  of  weeka.  Tlila  la  an  Idea  wboae 
time  la  coming.'' 

Mr.  Teetar'a  Democratic  counterpart. 
Peter  Bart,  agreea  "Tbe  pubUc  ttataika  the 
current  tax  aystem  la  unfair,  doeant  work 
very  wdl  and  la  too  eaapUcatad."  be  aaya. 
The  Treaaury  and  fwigrwaliMial  tax-ataapU- 
fleatlon  aeheeaea  "Itt  tai  the  teoadar  theme 
of  redodng  9sdal  prfvUetaa,  wlildi  has  a 
huge  aaaount  of  popular  auppert,  whether 
It'a  getting  welfare  queena  or  big  boys  rip- 
ping off  tbe  tax  ajFatcoL 

Both  agree  that  the  keys  are  Mr.  Reagan'a 
active  aupport  for  a  tax  BMasore  and  Ita  pro- 
ponentr  abOlty  to  capttallaa  on  the  faimem 
laaue.  "Ihe  atroogaat  rtaalin  bare  lant  for 
atmpMflratlnn  but  for  fairer  taxea."  aaya  Mr. 
Teeter.  "Much  of  the  pobUe  fe^  not  ao 
much  tbat  they  are  paying  too  mudi.  but 
that  a  lot  of  people  get  away  wttboat  paying 
their  telrabare." 

The  public  reeentment  la  lUuatratad  by 
acme  of  the  Tinggf  **"***  »»wi  distortioaa 
paraded  forth  by  tax-overbaul  erttta  tai 
recent  weeks.  A  major  theme  la  tbat  any 
pi^ffl  would  cauae  fatarlTf'*''  dialoeatlona. 
Sen.  BID  Bradley  of  Mew  Jersey,  the  main 
Democratic  proponent  of  tax  '*"»g*.  re- 
apondi  aimply:  "Tou  dont  find  aD  the 
people  wtao'K  going  to  get  tax  cuta  com- 
plaining about  dialoeatlon." 

A  quick  glance  at  the  critlea  underacorea 
ttala  point  The  Natlanal  Aaaoclaten  of  Man- 
uf aeturera.  for  example,  recently  raleaaed  a 
atudy  on  tbe  effecta  of  the  Treasury  idan, 
uatngamodd  prepared  by  Wharton  Beono- 
metrlc  Porecaatlng  Aaaodatea.  Tbe  atudy 
concluded  tbat  by  cuiMng  aooderated  de- 
prertatlon  and  other  tax  breaks,  ttaepropoe- 
al  would  cause  a  aubatantlal  reduction  tn 
bualnem  Inveatment. 

But  tbia  atudy  gave  tbe  back  of  Ita  band  to 
an  economically  attractive  featun  of  the 
propoaaL  Ita  neutral  treatment  of  different 
aorta  of  Income,  which  ahould  channel  aome 
capital  out  of  tax-abeltered  enterpriaee  and 
Into  more  productive  ones.  Moreover, 
modela  aucb  aa  Wbarton'a  "are  «*«^i"f«4 
only  to  look  at  abort-run  effecta."  aaya 
Harvey  Oalper.  an  economist  at  tbe  Broofc- 
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taigi  Inatltutlon.  "tbty  are  not  daslgnwl  to 
capture  atruetural  changea  audi  aa  the 
Treaaury  plan." 

To  be  sore,  eveniaome  champhaia  of  tax 
ttmrUfVf**^  acknowledge  tbat  aoaae  In- 
veataaent  could  be  4>fle<l- So,  they  aay, 
adjuatmenta  are  n#ocaaary.  But  aa  long  aa 
major  companlea  like  General  net  Ilk.  Pen- 
eral  Dynamlea,  a^d  WJL  Graee  havent 
been  paytaig  feder^  kwome  tatea  whatevar 
the  economic  Ju^flratlnna  the  average 
taxpayer  will  ttatakjttae  ayatam  la  unfair. 

The  NAM'a  critfclam  palea  next  to  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Natioaal  Aaaodatian  of  Real- 
tora.  The  Realton  idatan  that,  tat  caibraeing 
the  tax-abnpUfleatlbn  propoaaL  then  Treaa- 
ury Secretary  Donald  Regan  "waa  reneging 
on  President  Reagan'a  commitment  ...  to 
praaerve  tbe  home  mortgage  taitereat  dedno- 


Mr.  Regan'a  egregloua  offc 

that  he  touched  tbe  baaic  home 

tatereat   deductkai    which    the    

would  leave  taitact.  What  upaet  the  Realton 
ia  the  prapoaal  to  limit  ttala  witte«ff  for 
aecond  or  vacatkm  homea.  Now,  my  wife  and 
I  recently  bought  k  weekend  home,  wUch 
we  expect  to  cnloy  Immcnady.  But  to 
expect  taxpayen  «>  underwrite  tbla  enjoy- 
ment la  ludlcmM  Tbe  Treaaury  ahould 
eliminate,  not  Juetanodlfy.  this  $700  mflUon 
annual  aubaldy  of  WMatinn  homea. 

Some  critlea  ako  exprem  concern  at 
taking  away  tbe^eductlaaa  for  atate  and 
local  taxea.  wpt«^"r  In  high  tax  atatn 
aucb  aa  New  Tortl  Gov.  Mario  Cuobm  de- 
nounces tbla  prapobal  aa  unfair  to  bla  atate'a 
poor  working  dtlaws. 

Tbe  governor  ofrarlooka  aooae  facts.  In 
1M6.  aooonUng  U>  Treasury  rakwIstlmM 
the  mr^^»"  fsmflr  income  In  NSw  Toik 
State  wfll  be  $38^160.  Under  tbe  cMrrent 
code,  the  average  Baplre  State  etttaen 
would  pay  tS,aOfr  taxea  on  that  Income; 
under  the  Treaaui^  propuial  even  without 
dedoctlam  for  Stite  and  loeal  taxea-thia 
average  taxpayer  krould  pay  |S,U3,  or  $33 
leac  The  marginal  tax  rate  of  thla  average 
New  Yorker  woiM  drop  to  lft%  from  33%. 
Moreover.  Gov.  ciwmo  uauaUy  neglecU  to 
potait  out  that  aOK  of  New  Totken  dont 
Itemtae  atate  and  kwal  deduetloni.  and  thua 
thoae  be  **-— r'f"  ao  fenantly  an  pre- 
dominantly uppefincome  taxpayers.  (Na- 
tionally, two-UUrqa  of  all  taxpayen  dont 
itemise.) 

Critks  alao  dlatcM  public  opinion.  Receot- 
ly.  a  group  called  Itbe  Oommlttee  for  a  Re- 
aponalble  Tax  POHcy  releand  a  aorvey  by 
New  York  poDatert  Peon  *  Sdwen  oondud- 
Ing  that  "when  dven  tbe  outllnea  of  the 
propoeed  TTeaauxi  tax  revlataa.  UA  voten 
reject  the  ptan  fcf  a  wide  margln"-better 
than  3  to  1  agalBsi. 

Conalder,  thoagh,  the  question'  "The 
Treaaury  Departi^ent  baa  propoeed  chang- 
ing tbe  tax  syaHon.  Three  tax  httcketa 
would  be  created  but  moat  cuirent  dedoe- 
tlona  from  Incoi^  would  be  OUmlnated. 
Non-federal  Inoo^  taxea  and  property 
taxes  would  not  bS  deductible,  and  suny  de- 
ductkma  would  b«  Umlted.  Do  you  favor  or 
oppoee  thta  propdaal?"  Tbere'a  no  mention 
that  ratn  would  be  cut  abaiply  or  that  per- 
sonal exemptkm  S  would  double.  The  otdy 
■urpriae  la  tbat  3f%  of  the  revondenta  ac- 
tually aupported  t^ie  position  aa  MwL 

PoUaten  Teeter  and  Bart  aay  tbat  public 
opinion  decMedly  f avon  any  laopoaal  tbat 
euU  ratea.  broad^  the  tax  banand  re- 
duoea  the  numbetiof  tax  bracketa  tram  15  to 
three.  _ 

Still,  there  are  Mg  hurdlea.  Mr.  Reagan 
must  make  tbla  a  top  prloritr.  hta  abymud 


ignorance  of  the  Treaaury  prapoaal  tai  a 
recent  tatarvlew  with  ttala  newspaper  waaat 
an  ■^■^i'iiiMM  algn.  And  if  Jim  Baker,  a 
auperb  ifftHtfr'f  with  a  penchant  for  com- 
la  perceived  to  be  taking  can  of 
I  Uke  hla  Texas  on  buddlea,  pubUe  aup- 
poit "could  bleed  fMm  a  ttaouaand  cuta," 
waraa  Mr.  Bait. 

Neveftbdeaa.  tbe  more  ttaeae  propoaala 
are  aired,  the  more  aupport  they  pidc  up. 
Thla  la  efldeat  In  a  amaU.  but  growtaig.  aeg- 
,  of  the  "r"*"—  eoBUBuntty  that  la  tan- 
I  by  the  Idea  of  ataaplldty  and  by  tbe 
cut  In  the  corporate  tax  rate  from  4g%  (tbe 
effective  rate  pakl  now  la  only  about  half 
that)  to  30%  or  35%  under  varioua  propoa- 
ala. 

Two  weeka  ago  tbe  four  prindpol  oongrea- 
alonal  apnwwiri  IViw  EMU  Bradley  and 
Robert  Kasten  and  Congreawnan  JatA 
Kemp  and  RIdiard  Gephardt— trotted  out 
endoracBienta  from  more  ttaan  a  doaen  ex- 
eeutlvn  for  the  concept  of  lowering  ratea 
and  broadening  tbe  baae.  Tliere  waa  tanprea- 
alvc  divantty.  ranging  from  tbe  chief  exeeu- 
tbre  irflloen  of  audi  nwjor  companlea  aa 
Btawer  to  J.  MdJonald  ^Kmiiama. 
partner  of  TrammeO  Crow  Co.. 
the  bi«e  DaUaa-baaed  real-eatate  concern. 

neal  eatale  wrltn  offa  ■ippnerrtlT  arr  rUib 
bend  by  tax  ahnpHflratlnn,  bat  Mr.  wn- 
liasM  offered  a  cogent  caae  for  bia  aupport. 
"The  italtlatu  Induatry  has  too  much  tax- 
and  that's  reaoittaig  tai 
_  and  a  aerim  of  problema."  he 
Obder  tax  atanrllflrr""'  if  "there's  is 
a  fair  cumparialon  of  retonia  in  real  edate 
n.  other  tanaataoeata  then  we  can  pay  aaore 

tana. In  the  long  run.  tbat  wfll  be 

liealtbler  for  our  Induatry,  althou^  In  the 
abort  ran  It'a  dUHcult  and  meana  higher 
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STUUBHTS  AND  PAMn.TWB  RE- 
SPOND TO  THE  PRESIDENTS 
STUDENT  AID  BT7DOET  CUTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


oriOGHiaui. 


m  THI  BOUSX  OP 

Thurtday.  AprU  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  ftneak- 
er.  over  the  post  couple  of  numths  I 
have  received  several  hundred  letters 
from  students  and  parents  who  de- 
scribe in  their  own  words  what  effect 
the  President's  proposed  budget  cuts 
in  the  federally  funded  student  finan- 
cial assManee  programs  would  have 
on  each  of  their  lives.  These  letters  ex- 
press personal  feelings  of  frustration 
and  betrayal  at  the  barriers  being 
thrown  heedlessly  ipto  the  paths  of 
their  futures.  These  lettos  are  from 
hard-working  people  who  have  never 
taken  a  college  education  for  granted 
and  who  have  already  made  significant 
fihandal  sacrifices  to  improve  their, 
and  their  childrm's.  lives  throuiAi  edu- 
cation. Theae  letters  reflect  a  cross 
section  of  this  country's  students  who 
would  be  hurt  by  student  aid  cuts. 

While  we  continue  to  d^Mte  how  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Nation's 
budget  deficit.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  look  taito  the  faces  of  a  few  of  thoae 
families  whose  futures  would  be  dra- 
wi«t.i«»»iiy  altered  if  we  heeded  the 
President's  proposals. 

The  letters  follow: 


rK 


pouncaLwnns 


David  Mclanghlhi,  iwesklent  of  Dart- 
month  Ooilege.  took  a  stanllarty  kns-range 
view  on  the  tasues  of  Umtttng  chsritable  oon- 
tribntloiM.  "In  the  short  run.  undoubtedly, 
there  sn  effects  .  .  .  that  would  have  some 
negattn  uaiqiimm  to  an  Inatttattan  like 
Durtmouth."  he  aald.  But.  be  argued,  "tax 
atanpilfleatlaB  and  tax  revtakm  make  a 
atrangar  eoonony."  wblcta  tai  the  long  run 
will  hdp  each  tawtttutlona. 

Then  an  faovable  poIltlcBl  wtaids.  too. 
laUy  tai  Howe  Ways  snd  Mesns  Cbalr- 
Dsn  Rostenkowakl'a  entbuataMm  for 
a  tax  BMaaure  thla  year.  Privately. 

Ml  mora  Democrata  lament  the  dlssa- 

traiw  tahnakr  Walter  P.  Mondale  made  laat 
year  when  he  flatly  rejected  maktaig  the 
Bradley-Gephardt  bill  a  centerpiece  of  tatai 


nwlly.  the  atanllartttea  betweep  the 
Tnasnty  prapoaal  and  the  two  major  can- 
II  laslnnal  Inttlattves  sre  fSr  man  striking 
thfM  an  tba  differenoea.  That  wfll  f adUtate 
any  conpramlpe.  "Tbe  throat  tai  all  thm  la 
the  aaaBS."  asys  Ronald  A.  Peartanan.  acttaig 
aaabrtsnt  tressury  aseretary  for  tax  poUey. 
"Bnryone  wanta  ratea  down  and  tbe  baae 


A  fSw  montha  ago.  optlmlata  were  aaytaig 
that  tax  ihniillfliiit*'*'  waa  an  Idea  wboae 
^twMt  WIS  xwwhig  A  few  montba  from  now.  It 
may  ban  arrived.* 


My  f  amfly  and  I  have  decided  to  write  our 
first  letter  ever  to  a  Praaldwit  Wehanaup- 
ported  tbe  Republican  phfloeopby  and  can- 
dldatea  alnoe  the  Btaenhowcr  yean  . '. .  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  went  to  Fteaklent  NIxon'a  tai- 
Miguratlon  frrwiH^r  and  boU.  I  have  been 
diataman  of  a  loeal  Republican  Club  and  a 
Republican  prectaict  delegate  for  13  yean. 
After  taxea,  we  net  approximately  $34,000 
and  are  not  capable  of  atarting  an  IRA  or 
keeping  a  aavinga  account  wltb  bouae  pay- 
menta,  food,  clottataig  *  *  *  Our  famfly 
Strang  objecta  to  tbe  propoeed  cut-oft  of 
student  loans  to  famlltea  tai  tbe  middle 
taMome  bradcet  (like  oun).  I  wfll  aupport  aU 
of  (the  Preaident'a)  prognma  but  (not  tala 
propoeed  cut  tai  atudent  aid.— Parent  tai 
MIctalgan 

PreaoAly  my  father  la  retired  and  I  bare 
no  aouroe  of  taicome.  And  I  am  not  the  only 
penon  in  my  family  attending  eollagw  I 
come  from  a  family  of  denn  diOdren.  I 
want  to  ponue  a  career  In  teadiing  Junior 
titgh  school  and  coadiing  young  adulta  in 
sporta,  but  without  a  oOUege  degree  ttala 
dream  will  never  be  fulfilled.— Student  tai 
Michigan 

I  am  tskliw  ttane  out  of  my  adiedole  to 
write  to  you  on  bdialf  of  my  family  and 
every  family  with  dilldren  tai  cOUege.  Where 
doea  ttala  man,  wtao  by  the  way  In  bia  eariy 
days  waa  oooe  a  Uberal  democrat.  In  the 
days  of  Baity  Truman  tala  idol,  art  the  au- 
dacity to  take  from  atudenta .  .  .  thla  man  In 
tbe  White  Bouae  baa  no  oompaaalon.  No 
matter  wbat  you  eani  now-a-days  ttae  coat 
of  an  education  la  astronomical,  even  at  a 
state  acbooL^Parent  tai  New  ToriL 
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Mjr  funOy  and  I  an  aO 
tt  pMribto  lor  ■•  to  : 
Una  at 
have  a  partite*  Job^  and  1 1 


.  wtth  my 
I  iMiw  BM  aa  much 
as  thay  can.  It  la  knpoaribla  for  na  to  eome 
up  wtth  tht  tlS.OM  a  yaar  I  naad  to  eontlii- 
ue  my  edneatiOB  hare  If  the  IneoaM  cape  on 
aid  and  the  Ouanatoed  Studeut  Loan  pro- 
go  Into  effect.— ^tiidMtt  In  MmmAu- 


I  am  a  fliat  jrear  BBadleal  atudant  at  the 
Unt««nitj  of  Chleaao  and  the  tuitloB  here 
li  •lO.OM.  I  alBO  hove  a  brother  who  Joat 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

achool  of  archttecture.  Aooetitanee  Into  the 
Oehool  of  Architecture  vaa  eompetltlve. 
CBljr  ao%  of  the  appllcanta  vere  adnytted 
•  •  •  (After  beliw  rejeeted  from  4  eehoola). 
OB  mjr  third  attempt  my  appUcatkn  «aa  ae- 
1 1  WM  mduatad  with  a  SJ  grade 
;  In  Bay  eenlor  year.  (I  waa  aubeequently 
accepted)  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  Sebool 
of  Dmlgn  My  education  (there)  I 
poeriMe  largely  becauee  of  the  atudent  1 
I  have  leeelved.  My  parenta  Ineam 
around  $»l-U»JMO  a  yaar  and  it  la  very  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  amiat  me  tmandally.  My 
fkthar  vaa  farced  to  retire  early  from  the 
I  of  two  auecearive  heart 


April  4,  J  985 


April  4, 1985 


liw  lav  edMMl  hi  the  fan  vlth 
vho  la  a  fkeaioBan  at  Notre 
.theralaalotofaMoe] 
I  tar  education  hi  our  faadly.  My  ffethar 
MJMO  a  year,  but  If 
the  guaranteed  Student 
I'm  not  certain  aO  three  of  ue  could 
attend  eehool  at  the  aaMM  time.— Student  In 


vlth  my 


I  am  vTlttaw  to  you  even  though  I  am 
In  your  dtetrlet  Our  dautfiter  la  In  her 
year  of  college  and  our  aon  ta  hlB  ftaet 
of  podiatry  aehooL  If  thia  pTCpoaal  li 
how  can  wo  too  him  he  cant  go  back  to 
■ehool?  Doee  the  PreaMnt  think  we  enjoy 
borrowing  iHoney  to  aend  our  children  to 
eoUeiT  It  IB  a  matter  of  iieuemHy  ao  they 
have  a  better  ftitare  end  add  to  thIa 
'  of  oun.  We  cowldar  oundvm  good 
,  ve  pay  our  taxea  and  try  to  provide 
for  our  «»«'*^— t  and  vlth 
I  It  hdpai  We  do  not  thinfc  of  thle 
'  *  *  *.— Parent  In  aw^HigMi 
rm  a  piMIe  eehool  teacher,  and  I  work  at 
a  aecond  Job  to  the  inenlngi.  and  a  third  Job 
durlv  the  BUBBBaerB.  My  vlfe  la  a  fulMme 
vlfa.  hniiBikiipir.  oiother  and  haa  a  mmll 
part-tkne  Job.  We  havo  UBOd  up  our  mvlngB 
I  over  the  laet  three  yean  to 
our  three  cone  to  college.  Tbeee 
irtille  at  achool  and  during  their 
BUBHnar  varatlcne.  and  they  alvaya  have. 
They  do  not  mend  three  weeka  at  the  beach 
*  *  *.  We  need  conttnued  euppoct  for  the 
atudant  loaM.-ParaBt  to  Mfc-hlgan 

I  am  an  todapendent  atudant  who  Uvob 
with  Bay  ddBrly  grandBMther  and  attend  a 
I  to  OPBiiacthuL  My  grantknnthw  haa 
Ipa  to  anppoi 
tato  BM  to  college.  I  htfp  her  by 
pudi  aa  I  can  for  her.  aapedally  duitac 
achool  breakB  and  Baanwr.  and  I  alao  help 
by  worklnc  to  pay  acme  of  my  college  a- 
peneee.  If  It  were  not  for  Federal  aid  and 
the  OSL  program  I  could  not  attend  college. 
My  eouiae  of  atudy  la  not  offered  at  an  col- 
legiB.  and  I  attend  the  cloaBBt  unlventty  to 
mj  hoaaa.  I  unrterBtanrt  the  "todependent 
;  atatua"  la  to  Jeopardy:  the  Prmldent 
to  aboUah  It  Ite  an  atudenU  under 
the  ace  of  »  yaare  okL  Flaaae  do  not  let 
thla  happen.  I  would  Uke  to  -«— p»-**  col- 
lege, repay  my  government  loana.  and  htip 
my  granteother  who  haa  aacrlflced  ao 
much  for  me.— Student  to  Connecticut. 

Mr.  PreaMent:  Our  aon  Jay  la  attendtoi 
the  Unlverrity  of  the  South.  Sewanae.  Ten- 
acBBee.  where  he  b  a  freehman.  If  It  were 
not  for  ftaandal  aid  he  could  not  attend. 
I>e  alwaya  tried  to  hnprem  on  Jay  bow  tan- 
pottant  an  education  h  ■  •  •  that  It  la  the 
one  thing  no  one  could  take  away.  So  pleaac. 
not  Mdy  for  htaa.  but  for  aD  atudenta  whoee 
future  depandi  on  coDega.  plaam  reevaluate 
your  budget  cute.- Parent  ta  Horfcla. 
I  waa  told  by  nmny  that  I  would  never 
I  It  ta  architecture,  much  lem  get  tato  a 


l<but)h 

tether^  rethmnent  bardy  keepe 
I  work  twoBuauaer  Jobe  to  an 
.  to  dent  the  tulttan  baiTler  whldi  la 
at  $10,146  a  year  •  •  •  .-Stu- 
dent from  Maryland. 

at  Oklahoma.  City  UBl- 
of  iMm,  I  am  frightened 
about  the  poaalbOlty  of  rednctlqna  to  finan- 
cial atudant  aM.  I  wlU  have  to  quit  taw 
achool  to  the  aalddle  of  my  aecond  year  and 
(hopefully)  •  •  •  graduate  witb  my  degree 
to  the  future.   Student  to  Oklahoma 

Aa  a  traahBaan  at  the  UnlvetBlty  of  Roeb- 
eater  who  reltaa  heavily  on  financial  aid.  I 
would  Uke  to  eiprem  my  complete  dlabeUcf 
toward  Prealdent  Reagan'a  recently  pro- 
poeed  PMeral  atudent  aid  cuta.  *  •  •  It 
Ironic  that  a  man  who  haa  received 
auch  atrong  aiipport  from  young  voters 
would  be  BO  quick  to  forget  the  backlnc^  •  • 
If  Prealdent  Reagan  wlabee  to  trim  the  PM- 
eral  budget  and  dimtotih  our  natkwal  debt 
he  ahould  cnnafcler  other  major  oontrlbutori 
to  thla  country's  financial  problems.  like 
large  oorporatlone  and  the  staggering  de- 
fense budget,  taatead  of  directing  hia  aasault 
on  our  nation's  students.— Student  ta  New 
York. 

I  Bm  an  18  year  old  college  treahman  at  a 
community  college  *  •  T  my  brother  at- 
tends Michigan  State,  but  could  not  do  so 
without  a  student  loan.  We  both  work 
during  the  siimmer  and  achool  year  to  help 
our  fkaaUy  afford  a  college  education.  In 
1M4  I  voted  (Republican)  to  my  flrat  Praal- 
dentlal  election  *  *  •  (but)  I  wlU  be  to  dee- 
perate  need  of  the  Student  Loan 
Program.*  *  *  (and)  I  urge  you  to  tdoek  any 
atteoapt  at  cutting  and  mtolmMng  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.— Studnt  to  MIdilgan. 

I  am  a  taw  atudoit  at  the  Ohto  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law  *  *  *.  I  urge  you  to 
oppoee  witbacka  to  the  guaranteed  atudant 
loan  program.  Tuition  levela  at  prof eealonal 
I  have  dramatlfally  tacirsaasri,  aa  have 
OQieneM  and  other  ooeta  aeoompany- 
tog  programa  of  profaartnnal  atudy.  The  fi- 
nancial aid  cutbaeka  propoeed  by  the  Ad- 
DBlnlatratlan  will.  If  enacted,  sevmly  Jeop- 
I  the  ability  of  many  taw  studsnts  to  ti- 
I  their  prmfsaalnnBl  education,  Thla  ra- 
duetkm  wfl]  significantly  affect  greater  than 
half  of  the  taw  atudenta  at  Ohto  State  Unl- 
verilty  •  •  *.   Student  to  Ohto. 

I  have  a  brother  and  slater  graduating 
from  high  achool  thla  year,  and  another 
brotherirtio  la  a  aophoaon  to  college.  lam 
a  year  and  a  half  away  from  graduating 
from  ooQege.  but  wtth  four  of  ua  to  college 
at  the  same  ttaao.  I  wtO  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete my  oouTBe  at  my  preeent  eoQege  unlem 
I  have  a  student  loan.— Student  ta  Maaaa- 
ehuaetta. 

We  have  a  daughter  and  a  son  attending 
high  school  and  our  oldaet  son  is  working 
days  at  McDonald's  and  going  3  nighta  a 


to  Wayne  State  •  •  *.  Nest  fbU  he 

ptannert  to  apply  for  a  guaiaatoed  atudant 
taan  to  be  abte  to  go  to  collage  fuu  time.  If 
PreaMent  Reagan  goto  his  way.  plane  to  go 
to  college  fun  tkne  for  our  eon— to  fbet.  for 
all  our  Bhlldren  and  for  aaany  other  young 
people  win  be  Juat  about 
Parent  to  Michigan 

Thare  waa  once  a  day  when  i 
only  for  the  rtch.  Pleaae  dont  let  that  day 


CBS-WKffnfORKLAND  TRIAL: 

JOHNSON    NOT    DKCEIVED    BT 
WBBTIfORXLAND 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 


niiKgHoimcor 

Thttrwday,  AprU  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  ^Mtker.  the 
recent  libel  trial  between  CBS  and 
Gen.  wmiam  Wegtmoreliod  ended 
with  both  Bidea  elalmlnc  vietCHT-  It'g 
unfortunate  that  the  trial  ended  aa  it 
did.  with  no  dear  reaolutton  of  the 
ianiea.  Becauae  the  trial  ended  aa  it 
did.  it  will  be  up  to  future  hlctntena  to 
determine  'he  moltB  of  the  ease.  Re- 
grrtlfai  of  the  trial  outcome,  this 
whole  epiaode  cannot  be  viewed  aa  a 
Jewel  In  the  JouniaUatic  crown  of  CBS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  becauae  the  verdict  in 
thia  trial  will  be  left  to  future  genera- 
tkma.  I  would  like  to  inaert  In  the 
Raoois.  an  utlde  by  Prof.  Walt 
Roatow,  now.  wtth  the  Unlvenlty  of 
Tezaa  at  Auatln.  and  fimner  National 
Security  Advlaer  to  Prealdent  Johnaon 
durinc  the  period  in  qneatton.  Prof ea- 
aor  Roatow  preaenta  a  clear  and  con- 
vlneinc  caae  that  Prealdent  Johnaon 
waa  not  deceived  by  General  Weat- 
moreland.  one  'of  our  Natkm'a  great 
military  leaden. 

TkuL  RavuBTioin  Jtaanom  Nor  Dauaivgo 
(By  Walt  Roatow) 

There  la  wisdom  to  Judge  Plare  Leval's 
obeerratlon  that  we  should  leave  the  ventlet 
on  the  Weatmorctand-CBS  trial  to  hiatory; 
although  he  ml^t  have  added  that  hlatort- 
ana  wOl  view  it  ta  different  ways  and  their 
f oeua  win  shift  and  change  with  the  paasage 
of  time.  In  reaponding  now  to  requests  to  set 
down  my  reflections  on  the  trial.  I  am, 
therefore,  oonedoua  that  what  I  have  to  say 
Is,  simply,  one  individual's  current  perapec- 
ttve. 

I  begto  with  a  re  statement  of  the  purpoee 
of  the  CBS  broadcast,  as  summarised  ta  a 
New  York  Timet  editorial  publiahed  the  day 
after  the  disputed  televlslan  show  (Jan.  M. 
IMS):  "The  CBS  docuaaentary  on  Vietnam 
last  night .  .  .  showed  that  Lyndon  Jcrtmeon 
himaelf  was  victimised  by  mendacious  tatel- 
Ilgenoe."  The  critloal  queetlons  for  hlstorl- 
ana  are,  therefore:  Did  General  Weetmore- 
land  deeetve  Prealdent  Johneon?  Was  Ocn- 
eral  WeatBaoreland's  evaluation  of  enengr 
strength  mendadouB? 

WBAT  PBsansirr  jomiaoa  amw 
We  do  not  know  how  the  tawyers  for  each 
aide  would  have  sununailaed  their  caaea  for 
the  Jury;  but  it  seems  clear  from  their 
choice  of  witnesem  and  their  direct  exami- 
nation that  the  CBS  tawyers  feerntisllj 


abandoned  the  effott  to  prove 

land  deceived  Preeld^t  Johnaon.  They  had 
good  iiaaon  to  do  so. 

As  a  reault  of  a  CBS  subpoena,  a  large 
body  of  documentary  evidence  is  now  avaO- 
able  which  provee  Uiat:  Preeident  Johneon 
knew  of  the  different  of  view  withto  the  to- 
telligenoe  communi^r  by  Jan.  M.  IMT.  at 
the  tateat:  that  the  prerident'a  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  took  the  initiative  at  that 
time  to  suggesting  to  the  Chainnan  of  the 
Jotot  Chiefs  of  Stiff  that  the  oontcettog 
parties  meet  to  thraUi  out  their  dlfferencea 
ta  Honolulu:  that  th^  chainnan  immedtatoly 
supported  the  suggestion  ta  a  cable  to  Weet- 
moreland:  that  a  aeaes  of  four  meetings  on 
the  subject  took  ptace  over  the  nest  twi 
months,  of  vhfcdi  ev^  major  official  work- 
ing on  national  aOcurity  affairs  waa  to- 
formed.  tm-M""*^  the  Prealdent:  that  Weatr 
moieland  briefed  his  civilian  and  mOltary 
eoUeaguea  on  the  rabge  of  figurm  being  de- 
bated, aaaurlng  UH  aU  chatoa  of  coouaand 
were  knowledgealM  that  the  intemgence 
dau  bearing  on  the  debate  oonelsted  of  cap- 
tured documenta  of  low  classiflratlon  and 
were  spreed  broodUde  to  aU  tatenigence 
agendea.  civil  and  ImOltary:  and  that  the 
Special  Nattonal  InteUlgence  bUmate 
(8NIE),  dated  IS  November  IggT.  entitled 
"CapaMlltlee  of  tIBe  Vietnameee  OoSamu- 
nisto  for  Fighting  ta<  South  Vtetnaaa."  ima  a 
collective  document[produoed  and  dhteOmt- 
ed  widely  by  the  miiU-agency  United  Statea 
Intelligence  Board.  ICast  of  thla  waa  known 
to  CBS  before  ita  broadcaat  from,  among 
other  soureea.  a  three-hour  unuaed  taped 
taterview  with  me;  or  It  could  eatfy  have 
been  aacertatoed  if  they  had  followed  advice 
from  several  dlrec^kms  to  totervlew  Bis- 
worth  Bunker,  Robtet  Komer,  Philip  David- 
son and  other  knowledgeable  offldala  of  the 
time.  I 

bbthussI  iismMciooBf 
As  nearly  as  onc'can  make  out  at  a  dla- 
tance,  the  trial  canie  to  reat  on  the  tame  of 
whether  the  oonditalons  of  the  8NIB  were 
an  honest  reflectia^of  the  totdUgsnoe  date 
of  the  time  or  contipted  by  polttlcal  objeo- 
tivea.  Although.  talSally.  hiatortana  win  find 
it  bard  to  believe,  thia  queatlon  to  turn  nar- 
rows down  to  tlto  foUowtog:  Should  the 
Vietcong  home  gimrd  (edf-defenae  foroee 
and  secret  seU-def^sw  forces)  be  presented 
as  a  aolid  statistlfiJ  estimate,  to  a  tahta  In- 
cluding the  North  yietnanaeee  regulaia,  VC 
mata  f oree  unite.  «id  guerrOtaB:  or.  BhouM 
their  scale,  funetlo^  and  Wmitettona  be  dla- 
cuaaed  seiiaialiBlyT  > 

Given  the  controteray.  it  is  worth  publish- 
ing ta  the  pram  (I  Relieve  for  the  Urst  ttane) 
what  the  smx  actually  had  -to  say  about 
the  home  guarda: 

"The  aelf-defenac)  force  is  described  by  the 
Communisto  aa  a  ntfUtary  organlaattan.  It  Is 
dear,  however,  that  ita  Mganisatton  and 
miaaion  differ  fnkn  that  of  vlDage  and 
hamlet  guerrUlas.!  Self -defense  forcm  In- 
dude  people  of  ai  agea  and  a  wbKantlal 
pereentage  of  theii  are  femalea.  They  are 
largely  unanned  and  only  partiany  trained. 
The  dutiea  of  aelf^fenae  unite  tadnde  the 
matotenanoe  of  ta#  and  Mdw.  the  oonatrno- 
tion  of  bunkers  add  strong  potata.  warning 
sgatoat  the  approach  of  attled  fanDoa,  and 
the  def  enee  of  vili^iee  and  handete  to  VC- 
controUed  terrttory.  Self-defenae  forceado 
not  leave  their  h#me  areaa,  and  ntt^sm 
generaUy  perioral  their  duttaa  part>-ttane. 
Their  existence  ^oees  an  tmperthnwit  to 
aUled  Bweepa  and  gadflcatton.  however,  and 
to  their  defensive  I  role,  they  inflict  casual- 
ties on  allied  forces. 
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"Another  dement,  the  aecret  adf-defenae 
fonea.  Bpiiratiis  to  government-controlled 
and  conteBted  areaa.  They  provide  a  reetdual 
Communtat  fwrnrr  to  such  areas  and  sup- 
port the  Oonununiet  effort  primarily  by 
rlaiKkatlnf  totfW'g""'*  i-uvtties. 

"Our  current  evidence  doee  not  enabta  us 
to  estimate  the  preeent  sise  of  theee  groups 
with  any  measure  of  confidence.  Some 
documenta  suggest  that  ta  early  1066  the  ag- 
gregate atae  of  the  adf-defenae  force  was  on 
the  order  of  1M.000.  This  force  and  the 
other  groupa.  however,  have  unquestlonahly 
suffered  rf*-*"^*'  attrition  since  that 
^imo.  aa  weU  aa  an  appredaUe  dedlne  ta 
quality,  becauee  of  laeaee.  recruiting  of  Bome 
of  their  mamben  toto  the  guerrfUas  or 
other  VC  sanitary  componente  and.  partieu-, 
larly.  the  ahrlnkage  to  VC  oontnd  of  popu- 
lated anas.  Though  to  aggregate  numbers 
theee  groups  sre  stffl  Isrge  and  conatltute  a 
part  of  the  overaU  Communist  effort,  they 
are  not  otfeuHre  military  foroea.  Hence, 
they  are  not  toetaded  to  the  mttltary  order 
of  battle  total.  NeverthdcBS.  some  of  tbdr 
fffti"»"»«  account  for  a  part  of  the  total 
OonuBunlst  flamtary  kiaaea. 

"In  sum.  the  Oosamunlst  military  and  po- 
litical isiaiiimtlnn  is  compUni,  and  Ita  ag- 
gregate imBaerlcal  else  csnnot  be  eatlmated 
with  Tm**^""^  Moreover,  any  such  aggre- 
gate total  would  be  mialwMltng  stooe  it 
would  fanrolve  adding  coraponento  that  have 
widdy  different  misstans  and  degrees  of 
skni  or  dwUfatV-*  The  VC/NVA  imitary 
rone  ...  can  be  meaningfully  preeented  ta 
n^FiiM>H«*i  totala  and  ...  we  eatlmate  that 
thia  Mmtary  Ttorce  is  now  at  least  33S.000- 
S4S4MO.  It  DBUst  be  recognised,  however. 
tv,mt  ot^  lUlltary  Force  constitutes  but  one 
^■■■■pnMnt  of  the  total  (Communist  organi- 
Btlcn.  Any  oompiehenaive  Judgment  of 
'  ^itr^Mnttog  ta  South  ^Hetnam 
„_oe  the  effecttvenem  of  all  the 
which  eomprlae  that  organisation, 
the  total  Bise  of  which  la  of  course  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  figure  given  for  the 
MUltary  force."  ^  _      , 

There  Is  no  Intdllgenoe  officer  of  musn  I 
am  aware  who  would  ehalloige  the  essential 
aceuncy  of  that  Bununary,  including  thoee 
who  testified  for  CBS.  Indeed.  aev««l  CBS 
wltnesam  are  on  record  as  supporttag  every 
baaic  point  made  to  the  SNIE  about  the 
home  guards.  hv«'"«»«g  the  uncertata  char- 
acter of  th«  evMence  bearing  on  them. 

What.  then,  la  the  eouroe  of  the  intenee 
controverayt  Why.  after  17  years,  have  some 
men  fwrtln"*^  to  regard  It  aa  an  act  of 
knavenr  to  diacum  the  home  guards  to  this 
iiieasiiiKl  and  acruratf  way  rather  than  ta- 
sertta«  a  dnbtous  number  ta  the  order  of 
battle  taUef 

I  bdleve  tbdr  paasion  (which  may  well 
have  Imiii rnaiil  the  Jury)  derivea  from  two 
aouieae.  Fbst.  to  a  familiar  bureaucratic 
prooem  they  devekiped  a  proprietary  toter- 
est  to  the  new  estimate  they  had  naade  and 
wtahed  to  eee  them  formally  incorporated  to 
the  mmtary  order  of  battte  table:  although 
thcar  fully  understood  the  weaknem  and  am- 
Ugnlty  of  thooe  estimatea  Second,  they 
frfftvPh»f-H  that  the  dedaion  on  how  to 
the  home  guarda  to  the  SNIB  had 
on  poUtieal.  rather  than  techni- 
cal, grounda. 

Waa  then  a  political  element  ta  Weat- 
mofelaod'a  dedaton?  Aa  he  freely  acknowl- 
edged, then  waa.  Westmoreland  feared  that 
■Imply  putting  a  number  ta  a  UUle  would 
not  only  lump  together  f oreea  of  very  differ- 
ent cbpabOltlea,  but  would  alao  aaake  it  im- 
poaallde  for  the  medta  to  aort  out  three 
agreed  facte  (1)  the  old  home  guard  eatl- 
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mate  of  196B.  inherited  from  the  South  Vi- 
etnameee. was  too  tow:  (3)  ta  1966-1067  the 
total  sise  of  the  home  guard  unite  had  been 
4lfi>|iiiii^  (S)  the  bome  guards  were  prob- 
aUy  largier  Uian  the  previous  estimale,  de- 
spite thdr  1066-1067  dedtoe.  Westmordand 
feared  that  prem  reporte  would  be.  atanply. 
that  the  else  of  the  Communist  forcm  had 
ifirrrasffi  to  1066-1067,  whidi  was  not  true. 
He  therefore  Bought  a  reedutlon  iriilch 
would  combine  aociuaey  with  an  avoidance 
of  medta  miainterpretation  of  which  there 
was  a  good  deal  at  the  time  as  Don  Ober- 
dorfer  (^TM")  and  Peter  Bracstrup  ("Big 
Story")  have  carefully  documented. 

When  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  CIA  and  Weatmordand  about  a  aepa- 
rate  ilisfiMShm  for  the  honae  guards,  the 
SNIE  waa  completed,  and  the  prem  careful- 
ly briefed.  Quite  accurate  reporte  of  the 
briefing,  inf^^^^"^  ite  candid  acknowledge- 
ment of  pievloua  uudneaUmate  of  the 
home  gusida.  appeared  to  the  Waahtogton 
Post  (Nov.  3S.  1067).  New  Republic  (Dec  16. 
1067).  and  the  New  York  Ttanm  (Sept.  90. 
1067). 

One  can  deliate  whether  General  Weet- 
moreland's  agreement  with  the  CIA  waa 
wise  or  unwise.  I.  for  ezaaude.  anggfdart  at 
the  time  that  there  should  be  both  a  diacua- 
sion  like  that  to  the  SNIE  plua  a  retro^ec- 
ttve  eetimate  of  how  we  thought  the  stae  of 
the  bome  guuds  had  evolved  since  1066. 
But  I  sm  not  sure  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween CIA  and  Westmordand  waa  not  a 
better  edutlon.  given  the  poor  quality  of 
the  Btatisttoa  on  the  home  guards.  The  fact 
is  that  what  waa  aald  to  the  SNIE  and  at  the 
prem  brieftag  waa  aa  accurate  aa  intdllgenoe 
permitted:  and  It  waa  more  or  lem  accurate- 
ly reported  to  the  media. 

In  short,  I  am  confident  that  hlatoilanB 
win  find  that  Weatmordand  did  not  deodve 
President  Johnaon  and  hla  tatdllgence  eval- 
uation was  not  mendsctoua. 

Assume  for  a  moment  that  my  Buaamary  la 

as  faithful  to  the  factual  reoord  as  I  have 

tried  to  make  it.  what  condustana  oai^t  a 

vttmtMHmn  draw  from  this  tale? 

Many  are  poasible,  but  I  would  suggest 

First,  we  should  aU  be  eonadoua  that  ta 
the  tatdUgerkoe  *^''*~—  (aa  wdl  aa  ta  acar 
4fftnte  life)  aome  human  beings  can  become 
ao  deeply  committed  to  the  toteUectiial  poai- 
tions  they  adopt  that  they  are  Utcrany  to- 
capable  of  Judgtog  that  thdr  advefaariaa  ue 
ta  good  faith.  I  have  aeen  a  good  deal  of  the 
totdllgenoe  conununity  dnce  I  Joined  OSS 
to  the  late  n"-""''  of  1041. 1  have  obBcrved 
(and  ftiTrT*"^"r  participated  to)  a  nunOier 
of  debotm  of  the  kind  that  flared  up  to  1067 
over  the  VC  home  guarda.  Ttiey  go  on  virtu- 
ally evoy  day  to  every  tatdllgence  system. 
And.  if  kept  vnder  contrd.  such  debatm  are 
yahiaUe.  for  no  one  is  wise  enougli  to  be 
granted  a  monopdy  to  totdUgenoe.  Ddiate 
is  aa  caaentlal  to  totdUgence  aa  to  academic 
life.  That  Is  why  I  snggfsted  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  JC8  that  the  contcstante  be 
brought  together  to  Hondulu.  rm  confhlent 
the  SNIE  of  November  1067.  which  I  bdleve 
historians  wlU  respect,  was  a  better  docu- 
ment than  it  would  have  been  without  ten 
montha  of  ddiate.  What  is  sad  la  that  this 
perfectly  normal,  if  aomewhat  noisy,  totdU- 
gence debate  was  portrayed  to  the  nation  aa 
a  cooBplratorial  deception,  whldi  it  oertain- 

lywasnoL  ,^   ^ ^^ 

Second,  the  CBS  broadcast,  askle  from  ita 

other  dements,  tended  to  jday  on  a  rather 
dangeroua  national  weakneaa;  that  ia.  the 
tendency  to  readi  for  aimple,  oonaphattoul 
theories  to  ezplata  unpleasant  evente  The 
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■ttaMl  nptrttOBt.  We  maQ.  In 
liaM  to  eoBM  to  iiiMlmiHiiil  wby  «e 
4M  wiMt  vsdid.  A«  with  oUmt  Bujor  pM- 
M«H  of  bMou.  Um  ammn  wfll  b*  eon- 
ptaL  It  «M  not  wtot  or  hoiptal  for  CBB  to 
pfOjMt  M  trath  the  eonqpintlflBOl  tntenxv- 
tatta  of  »maaU  iroiip  of  iDtolUteDee  offl- 
wiw  are  etm  Ninitnt  with  fnntratlop 
they  wanted  i—lnnaHily  to  eee  a 
in  a  table  lather  than  a  earefully- 
ikafted  pleee  of  pmie. 

TlUrd.  hModane  vm  And  that  the  debate 
•Mr  the  hoBM  luaidi  waa  an  mmilHwlr 
i»»»««i^  BMttar,  Qulta  imnlated  to  our  aWlttr 
to  anttrtpate  and  deal  with  the  TtC  oCfOn- 
itve  of  late  January  1M8.  That 
Oonmunlat  effort  waa  anticipated  in  I 
and  Waahlnstan  for  at  leaat  two 
prepared  lor,  and  emahed  in  the  field,  aa 
Mr.  Crile  of  CBS  aclmewledped  to  bm  In  a 
letter  of  Jan.  IS.  IMS.  five  daya  before  the 


We  aa  a  nation  have  a  pood  deal  of  think- 
taic  to  do  about  our  peat  eaperlenee  in 


fotore  poiky:  tot  Boulheaat  Aaia  wiD  not  po 
away.  At  the  thM  of  the  atewtand  now)  tan- 
fleet  were  baaed  at  Cbaa  Ranh  Bay.  the 
Soviet  Air  Voree  waa  flytnc  patrols  out  of 

were  on  the  bordMB  of  Thailand,  and  PTHl- 
dent  Carter  and  Baaaan  had  rfr«tflnBed  our 

w^ttHMWf  rmmumMtmrnntm  to  TK^Hmmj    In  thOae 

iliMiiiielaiMia  ealUnc  for  aetloua  reflection 
QB  the  paat  and  aober  debati  about  the 
future.  I  And  it  unfortunate  that  M  nlnutea 
of  aetweik  prtaa  Ubm  on  a  Saturday  night 
wereuaed  in  waya  that  deteaaed  an  hooora- 
Ue  aMn  and  wiftiaed  the  nation  rather 
than  aariatad  it  in  findinc  Ita  beailuga  In  a 
■tin  kaportant  part  of  the  world. 
outturn.  foraMT  advlnr  to  Preeldenta 
ii  now  prof eaaor  of 
and  hletory  at  the  Uni- 
rofTeaaaatAuatln.) 


JOHN  A.  BAMMXS  TO  RETIRK 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 


'ATnm 


vtraxmovaaor 

Thundav.  AprU  4.  IMS 
•  Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  ^leaker.  thia 
June  the  wtperintaident  of  Klrby 
Sdiool  District  140  in  Coolt  County, 
m  John  A.  BMnw.  will  retire  after 
dedlcntint  SS  jrean  to  educating  our 
jrounc  peofde. 

Mr.  Bannea*  career  in  guidlnc  the 
mental  and  ithyaical  deyel<HMnent  of 
children  haa  been  a  loov  and  distin- 
guiahed  one.  While  workinc  with  the 
Boys  Club  in  1950.  Mr.  Bannes  became 
a  substitute  teacher  in  Chleaco:  1  year 
later  he  accepted  a  teaching  position 
with  school  district  118  in  Palos  Park 
and  began  teaching  fourth  graders. 
After  a  few  years  of  teaching.  Mr. 
Bannes  instructed  physical  education 
classes  and  coached. 

During  his  years  with  the  Palos  Park 
school  district,  Mr.  Bannes  played  an 
active  role  in  enhancing  the  elementa- 
ry curriculum.  In  addition  to  upgrad- 
ing elementary  studies,  he  introduced 
foreign  language  instinction  In  the 
school  district.  It  was  only  natural 
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that  Mr.  Bannes.  after  spending  10 
years  in  tanptoving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  school  district  118,  would 
beoome  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  Tinley  Park  School  District  140. 

Mr.  Bannes  has  engineered  many 
changes  in  his  capacity  as  superintend- 
ent ottr  the  past  35  years  trtii^  have 
helped  to  provide  the  bast  publle  edu- 
cation to  Tinley  Park-area  students. 
Some  of  the  significant  improvements 
directed  by  Mr.  Bannes  include  meas- 
ures to  upgrade  gifted  and  remedial 
programs,  organise  oentraliaed  librar- 
ies and  material  centers  in  the  schools, 
and  establish  a  district-operated  trans- 
portatioo  and  mutual  trust  of  the 
community,  faculty,  and  parents. 

DurtDg  his  years  as  superintendent, 
Mr.  Bannes  has  been  honored  on 
many  occasions  for  his  service  to  the 
Tinley  PaA  community.  In  1973,  the 
Tinley  Park  Chamber  of  Oommeroe 
commemorated  him  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  improve  the  educational 
standards  of  school  district  140.  In 
1980,  he  was  recognised  for  the  service 
he  provided  to  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  the  Southwest  Cook  County 
Cooperative  Assodatioi  for  ^wdal 
Education.  For  his  constant  dedttcatiim 
and  service,  the  PTA  has  established 
the  John  A.  Bannes  Scholarship  Fund. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bannes 
will  be  sorely  missed  as  superintend- 
ent He  has  helped  each  chUd  grow  to 
his  or  her  potentlaL  I  commoid  Mr. 
Bannes  for  his  unselfish  contributions 
over  the  years  to  public  education  and 
wish  him  the  best  for  the  future.* 
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NO  NEW  FOOD  STAMP  FEES  FOR 
GROCERS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  oKio 

nf  TBI  Hovss  or  aaPBrniiTAnvB 

Thundaw.  April  4.  IMS 


•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr. 
hunger  has  returned  to  America.  That 
Is  the  principal  conclusion  of  a  study 
recently  undertaken  by  a  task  f  oroe  of 
physicians  at  tha  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health.  The  Harvard  study, 
carried  out  over  the  course  of  a  year 
with  the  aid  of  doctors  and  health  of- 
ficials ftrom  aeroas  the  country,  is  one 
of  a  group  of  reports  that  have  ap- 
peared over  the  last  3  years  which  doc- 
ument a  prowing  epidemic  of  malnutri- 
tion In  our  country. 

Tet,  in  the  face  of  mounting  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  number  of 
hungry  people  In  our  Nation,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  woriced  to 
make  access  to  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams more  difficult.  Having  tried  a 
number  of  direct  means  of  reducing 
the  availability  of  food  stamps,  includ- 
ing funding  cuts,  tougher  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  recipients,  and  tighter 
standards  for  partttlpating  retailers, 
the  administration  Is  how  considering 


a  new  tack:  punish  the  grocers.  The 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  agency 
which  oversees  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, is  considering  hwpnriwj  a  $50 
annual  fee  on  all  stores  participating 
In  the  program.  I  believe  they  should 
think  again. 

As  the  rapid  deregulation  of  the  sav- 
ings Industry  has  proceeded,  many 
banks  have  begun  to  charge  grocers 
sinble  fees  for  the  prorgaslng  of  food 
stamps.  Theee  fees  have  ranged  fttim 
$1.50  per  bundle  of  100  coupons  to  5 
cents  per  coupon.  The  fee  being  con- 
sidered by  the  USDA  would  place  an 
additional  financial  burden  tm  grocers 
already  strugtfing  to  cope  with  fees 
charged  by  the  bankers. 

I  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Leard.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  expressing 
my  opposition  to  the  Imposition  of 
new  fees  on  grocers  In  the  program 
and  urging  him  to  reject  what  would 
be  an  unffelr  and  ineffective  measure.  I 
ask  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Raoois  at  the  end  of  my 
statement: 

or  iwB  USinB  SXATsa. 
louas  or  RBaBBsaTATivBS. 
WaaMnaton,  DC,  March  U.  tUS. 


April  11985 


Ur. 

Admiitittrator,  Pood  sad  MMtrUUm  Strvtet, 

V.8.  Department  of  AgrUmUun,  WaA- 

ingtOH,  DC. 

DsjkM  Ma.  iMMMK  It  haa  been  brought  to 

my  attention  that  amoiw  its  legWatlve  pro- 

poaala,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  la 

conaMering  the  tanpoettlon  of  a  $60  fee  for 

retaOeri  participating  In  the  Food  Stamp 


I  believe  that  such  a  fee  would  create  an 
unfair  burden  for  many  of  the  grooera  In 
the  program,  and  would  be  an  taieffeettve 
meana  of  wjninlng  out  partidpanta  who  are 
eonaldered  undesirable  for  I^Umate  rear 
aona.  I.  and  many  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
sure,  would  oppoee  such  a  fee  if  it  were  to 
be  embodied  in  a  piece  of  legislation. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  since  the  de- 
reguliktion  of  the  savtatga  industry,  many 
banks  have  begun  to  charge  grocers  fees  for 
the  prnrwssing  of  food  stsmps  These  fees 
have  already  added  significantly  to  the  fi- 
nancial burdena  of  retailers  participating  In 
the  Food  Stamp  program. 

Tha  toe  being  eonsldered  by  the  Depart- 
ment cannot.  I  believe,  be  Justified  as  a 
means  of  dlaeouraglng  so-called  party  stores 
from  participating  in  the  program.  Since 
IMl.  only  stores  at  least  50%  of  whoee  total 
food  salea  consist  of  staple  itema  have  been 
allowed  to  participate  tai  the  program. 
Dnllke  the  50%  staples  requirement,  a  flat 
annual  fee  would  make  no  distlnrtlon  be- 
tween participants  on  the  basis  of  the  type 
of  items  they  sdL  It  would  simply  punish  all 
participants,  and  smaller  partlcbants  moat 
of  aU.  Retailers  with  relatively  smaU  setae 
volumes,  already  under  fierce  pressure  from 
their  larger  competlton,  would  be  saddled 
with  an  additional  financial  handieap.  If  the 
Department  wants  to  exclude  from  the 
Food  Stamp  program  stores  irtioae  primary 
purpoae  Is  not  selling  groceries,  then  It 
should  draft  a  more  precise  definition  of 
such  stores,  not  resort  to  an  arbitrary  fee. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  what  would  be  an 
unfair  and  Ineffective  measure. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  ttane  and 
consideration. 
SInoerely, 

ESWMO  F.  Psnaui. 
Member  of  CbwpwM.o 


AUTOMOBILE 
RULES 


iRDKEEPING 
GED 


HON.  J  J.  PKXLE 


ni  THE  HOUSE  oy 

Tue*day.  AprU  2.  IMS 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we 
dim't  have  voluntary  Inanne  tax  com- 
pliance, we  are  in  serious  trouble.  In 
fact,  I  would  say  wluntary  compliance 
Is  the  very  heart!  of  our  Income  tax 
syston.  When  IRS  Issued  its  onerous 
contemporaneous  irecordkeeping  regu- 
lations, I  made  the  observatkm  that 
we  were  cutting  <tff  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face.  The  IRS  simidy  went  over- 
board In  its  seal  t^  police  the  personal 
use  of  business  property.  Ttut  result 
was  so  fmstrattlnk  to  tazpaycn  that 
many  just  threw  lup  their  hands  and 
said  they  could  not  comply. 

So  I  am  plea$ed  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  9ause  of 
Representatives  restored  some  reason 
and  rationale  to  this  whole  matter  by 
passing  legislation  and  providing  com- 
mittee language  4)**ch  wHl  give  dear 
guidelines  on  how  {taxpayers  can  main- 
tain records  regarding  property  used 
for  business  purposes. 

The  new  bill,  wiich  I  cosponsored. 
repeals  the  contcinporaneous  record- 
keeping requiremtots  and  makes  the 
previously  issued  iIRS  regulatloiis  In- 
valid. This  actioa  generally  returns 
substantiation  of  automobile  business 
deductions  to  prio^  law,  excei^  for  the 
addition  of  a  reqalrement  that  there 
be  some  written  evidence  OMTObnat- 
Ing  the  taxpayer's  own  statement  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  automoMle. 
The  bill  provides  a  number  of  ways  to 
provide  the  writt^  evidence  swdi  as 
through  diaries,  logs,  receipts,  trip 
sheets,  etc.  The  twvised  substantiation 
guidelines  will  go]  into  effect  in  1980. 
For  1985,  the  reobrdkeeping  law  that 
applied  prior  to  the  1984  tax  blU  will 
continue  to  apply. 

Some  types  of  vthldes  which  receive 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  personal 
use  will  be  exemi>t  from  the  record- 
keeping requlrem^ts.  Most  delivery 
trucks,  buses,  matked  fire  and  police 
vehicles,  ambulant  hearses,  and  ve- 
hicles designed  to  carry  cargo  with  a 
loaded  gross  vehicle  weight  of  over 
14,000  pounds  are  excluded. 

Because  the  chitages  wIU  result  in  a 
revenue  loss,  the  House-passed  bOl  re- 
duced the  amount  of  Investment  tax 
credit  and  deprMatitm  for  luxury 
automobiles  used  for  business.  Under 
the  House  bill,  ihe  Investment  tax 
credit  is  rediiced  from  $1,000  to  $875 
and  depreclati<m  ieductions  are  limit- 
ed to  $3,800  in  the  first  year  and 
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$5,400  in  any  subsequent  year.  This 
proposed  change  Is  Intended  to  offhet 
the  revenue  loss  associated  with 
changing  the  recordkeeping  rules.  Be- 
cauae  the  Senate-passed  MU  does  not 
contain  such  a  revenue  offset,  we  wfll 
have  to  go  to  conference  to  reccmcfle 
the  dlllennoee. 

in  addittao  to  the  legislation  passed, 
we  also  have  taken  steps  to  address 
other  ooneems  wised  at  our  hearing 
on  the  raeordkeeping  rules.  With 
regard  to  IRB  valuation  rules  for  per- 
sonal use  of  vehides  and  private  air- 
planes, the  Ways  and  Means  Oommlt- 
tee  wrote  Tteasury  Secretary  Baker 
urging  his  review  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved. Seerstary  Baker  also  was  ssked 
to  look  into  the  mileage  allowance  for 
ruralletter  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  eursdves  a  dis- 
servlee  when  we  overburden  our  tax- 
payers with  heavy  ragulatifm.  I  am 
glad  we  made  asiwMis  with  regard  to 
the  IRS  recordkeeping  rules  and  I 
hope  we  can  qolekly  work  out  the  dlf • 
ferenoes  1irllli~aie*8as;telrin  to  put 
this  matter  bdilnd  us  once  and  for 


PROJECT  WIU) 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OrSXWTOBX 
nr  THE  BOUSE  <» 


Thwdaw.  AprU  4,  IMS 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  Project  WUd,  a  disturb- 
ing educatimal  program  that  pro- 
motes hunting  and  trapping  as  whole- 
some outdoor  activities.  This  curricu- 
lum advances  the  ethic  that  animals 
should  be  thought  of  In  terms  of  their 
value  to  mankind  as  a  natural  re- 
source, just  SS  we  think  of  com  or 
wheat. 

The  lesson  plans,  devdoped  by  the 
Western  Assodatlon  of  Fish  St  Game 
Agendes,  and  the  Western  Regional 
Environmental  .  Education  Council, 
present  controversial  views  of  wildlife 
as  neutral  and  accepted  environmental 
IwindpleB.  They  appear  not  as  opin- 
ion, but  IIP  fket  In  this  way.  Project 
WUd  manipiilates.  chUdren's  percep- 
tions of  thdr  relationships  with  other 


The  project  defines  animals  as  "re- 
newable resources."  This  r^resenta- 
titm  deaensltiies  the  student  to  the  In- 
telligence, aodal  bdiavior  and  pain 
sensny  meehanlams  that  game  ani- 


One  of  the  most  offensive  sections  of 
the  teadiing  material  Is  entitled 
"What  Tou  Wear  Is  What  They 
Were."  It  suggests  that  synthetic 
dothing.  a  "ncHirenewable  resource." 
Is  more  harmful  to  the  environment 
than  rfinthing  made  from-  "renewable 
resources."  The  obvious  Inference 
from  this  Is  that  chfldren  should  wear 
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dothes  made  from  leather,  wool,  and 
fur,  rather  than  those  made  frmn  pol- 
yester, nykm,  and  acrylic. 

mends  of  Animals  and  other  envi- 
ronmental and  animal-wdfare  groups 
have  attacked  this  curriculum  as 
biased  and  self-serving,  and  as  at- 
tempting to  Indoctrinate  children  with 
the  view  that  animals  are  objects  to  be 
harvested  tor  our  pleasure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that  if  the 
Western  Association  of  Fish  A  Game 
Agendes  and  the  Western  Regional 
Environmental  Education  Coundl 
wish  to  present  their  attitude  on  wild- 
life in  our  dassrooms,  they  should  ac- 
knowledge that  many  Americans  have 
opposing  views.  Studies  have  shown 
that  most  people  in  the  United  States 
oppose  hunting  and  trapping  for  mtvt. 
vA  1979  survey  by  the  Tale  Sdiod  of 
Ehvironmental  Studies,  for  examide, 
found  that  78  percent  of  the  American 
populace  oppose  the  use  of  Uie  sted- 
jaw  leg-hold  tnst.  A  198$  study  by 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach  revealed  that 
'between  60  and  70  percent  of  the 
American  public  diqyutes  the  legitima- 
cy of  hunting  ■"«"«•'■  for  sport  or  for 
their  skins  or  pdts,  or  raising  ■««'*-?'■ 
for  their  skins  or  pdts.  Demrite  these 
figures,  or  perhaps  because  of  them, 
our  children  sre  bdng  subjected  to  a 
program— in  the  guise  of  education— 
designed  to  alter  thdr  percqitions  of 
sport  hunting  and  ttapplug. 

Project  wad  tarnishes  the  integrity 
of  our  educational  system.  It  couches 
as  neutral  material  that  Is  hi^ily  con- 
troverslsL  This  stance  should  not  be 
presented  as  fact  in  a  currieultim  pro- 
tected by  the  umlnella  of  presumed 
objectivity.* 


ARMS  CONTROL  WORKSHOPS 


HON.  DANIE  B.  FASCELL 


nr  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thurwday.  April  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  ^waker,  I  would 
like  to  Inform  my  colleagues  about  the 
first  two  arms  control  woricshops  that 
the  Committee  cm  Foreign  Affairs 
hdd  in  ctmjunction  with  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  These  work- 
shops are  part  of  an  effort  that  I  am 
making  to  carry  out  a  ccmiprehenslve 
review  and  study  of  our  country's  nu- 
clear ••TDs  control  pdicy  and  its  role 
in  ou^  nattanal  security.  The  first 
woriuhop  focused  <m  the  history  of 
nudear  aims  ccmtrol  negotiatkms  and 
its  importance  to  UJB.  naticmal  securi- 
ty. The  second  woricshop  dealt  qiedfi- 
cally  with  the  goals  of  UA  nudear 
arms  control  policy.  These  wmlEshops 
are  informal  and  off  the  record,  they 
have  been  weU  attended  and  they  are 
open  to  all  Members.  The  third  wink- 
shop  will  be  held  on  April  18,  at  2  pjn., 
in  2172  Raybum.  andlt  wfll  didt  aims 
control  policy  answers  to  the  questions 
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of  what  nodear  aniM  to  eoutrol  and 
how  to  eontnd  tlMB. 

At  the  fint  tnam  oontrol  wwfcahop 
on  FtibnmMj  6.  1965.  Oolln  Ony  and 
Hettart  SeovUle  were  the  expert*  who 
were  aaked  by  the  moderator.  Stan  He- 
glidiDtham  of  CR8.  to  preeent  their  ae- 
■i—iiiiiili  of  how  ^feetlvely  the 
United  States  hai  balaneed  the  need 
for  nudear  f oree  devdoment  and  the 
iwoautt  of  ama  cantrol  asreementa  In 
Older  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat. 
They  eonunented  on  whether 
amw  control  poUdaa  have  ahown 
qoate  coneem  for  verlfyinc  Soviet 
cooviianoe  to  *»«-**»'g  arm*  oontrol 
acreementi.  They  alao  aaeaMd  wheUi- 
er  pait  anna  oontrd  efforta  had  been 
«ble  to  ulaee  eonatraints  on  new  weap- 
oan  t^tnttonftam  oT  simply  pushed 
thoae  techijoknioal  advanoea  Into 
other  areas  not  governed  by  treaties  or 
ats.  They  eonchided  by  evalu- 
licicrmfial  and  oomprehen- 
atve  approaclMS  to  nudeor  arms  om- 
tral  and  by  otferlnc  their  reoonunen- 
datloiM  for  future  U.8.  podttey. 

The  qnestions  and  eonments  from 
the  Ifanbers  attiini**'»g  focused  on 
three  thf"*— ^  Soviet  eompUance  with 
rff««H««f  uwatics:  anns  control's  oontrl- 
button  to  JJB.  seeuitty  Interests:  and 
the  rdative  costs  and  benefits  of  de- 
f OMlve  versus  offensive  weapuis  sys- 


The  discussion  retarding  Soviet  com- 
pUanoe  to  existing  treaties  and  agree- 
ments Illustrated  that  there  Is  no  oon- 
seiMiM  about  the  hlstoriea]  record  of 
Soviet  conpttanee  and  pointed  out  the 
need  to  have  that  record  clarified. 
Tliere  was  uncertainty  expressed  m»  to 
what  actually  constitutes  a  violation. 
^wcUle  concerns  focused  on  the  Sibe- 
rian radar  and  dlfferenoea  of  opinion 
arose  as  to  that  radar's  capabilities 
and  when  and  how  It  will  viobite  the 
ABM  Tteaty.  The  Issues  of  encryption 
of  telemetry  was  also  raised.  There 
was  some  Interest  expressed  In  having 
a  oomparlson  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  i-«»—pHMMs»>  and  an  evaluaticm 
of  the  effectlvmess  of  the  Standing 
Consultative  Ooaamlsslon. 

It  was  evident  from  the  Questions 
rated  about  exafCtly  how  arms  control 
haa  served  American  security  Interests 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  fairly  q>eclfic 
appraisal  of  the  security  benefits 
wbkh  have  aoeured  to  the  United 
Statca  as  a  result  of  various  arms  con- 
trol treaties  and  agreementa.  The 
debate  about  the  strategic  defense  Ini- 
tiative also  triggered  a  debate  about 
the  merits  and  costs  of  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  systems.  Many  90- 
dfle  questiana  were  asked  about  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  second  arms  control  worksh<v> 
was  held  on  March  4.  1985.  The  dumI- 
erator.  Mark  Lowenthal.  of  CBS,  pre- 
■mted  a  survey  of  the  Issues  covered 
in  the  CRS  study  on  the  goals  of  \JA 
nuclear  arms  control  policy.  He  em- 
phaalaed  that  arms  control  goals  are  a 
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reflection  of  political,  strategle.  and 
economic  eonsiderationa.  He  noted 
that  strategic  stability  is  the  U  A  goal 
of  arms  control,  and  can  be  achieved 
by  reducing  or  limiting  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  nudear  weapons.  Xeonomlc 
savings  are  often  sought  by  limiting 
the  arms  race  but  he  stated  that  these 
aavingi  are  seldom  realted. 

Eugene  Rostow  and  David  Aaron 
were  the  visiting  experts  at  this  work- 
shop. It  was  noted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Stataa  may  have 
diametrically  opposed*  views  about  the 
goals  of  nudear  arma  oontroL 

Three  main  prlndi^es  were  empha- 
■Ised  In  the  rtlsmiminn  lite  first  was 
that  in  aims  oontrol  negotiations  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  best  conceivable 
agreement  often  get  In  the  way  of  oon- 
dudlng  leas  satisfactory,  albeit  good 
agreements.  The  United  Statea  alao 
should  not  attempt  to  achieve  those 
mJUtary  goals  throuili  arms  control 
negotiations  that  It  Is  not  willing  to 
pursue  in  the  absence  of  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement.  The  third  point  was 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  often  have  the  same  goals  In 
arms  oontrol  nsgotlations.  but  at  dlf- 
f oent  timea.  The  poUtlcal  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  was  regarded  as  the  main 
factor  in  arms  control  efforts. 

Questions  by  Members  tended  to  be 
oraioemed  with  three  broad  subjects 
arms  control  verifieatl<»i  and  Soviet 
compliance  with  previous  agreements, 
arms  control,  and  the  broader  issues  of 
nudear  weapras  prollf eraUim.  and  the 
future  of  the  U.&  strategic  nudear 
triad.  A  specific  ccmeem  was  the  role 
of  the  MX  mlssUe  in  our  strategic 
forces  and  in  the  Geneva  negotiations. 
Combining  the  CRS  comprehensive 
study  on  X3B.  arms  control  ptdley  with 
this  series  of  workshops  for  Members 
aeemed  to  me  to  be  an  exoeDent  way 
of  lfam*"g  more  about  the  oontrfbu- 
tkms  that  arma  eontnd  has  made  to 
our  national  security,  of  testing  as- 
sumptions about  arms  control,  of  pin- 
pointing the  additional  things  we  need 
to  know,  and  of  brainstorming  some 
new  approadies  and  ideas  for  the 
future  of  arms  eontnd.  The  first  two 
workdiops  were  suooeasful  and  I  hope 
that  other  ooUeaguas  who  are  interest- 
ed win  Join  us  at  our  next  workshop 
on  April  16  and  In  the  future.* 


April  4, 1985 

User's  ^oup  in  Patan  Springs.  CA.  on 
February  19,  in  irtiich  he  makes  some 
valuable  pidnts  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration's sugar  policy  and  its  effects  on 
the  economies  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  tfl'EPHEN  J. 
SOLARZ  BEFORE  THE  SUGAR 
ITSER'S  GROX7P 


SUT 


r  or  SisvB  J.  Souuoi 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

oriuaTuun 
HI  TBI  HOUSE  or  BiraiSUIIATIVB 

Thunda%  April  4,  l$i5 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  ooUeagues'  atten- 
tion a  speech  delivered  by  our  col- 
league. Stsvx  Solabz.  before  the  Sugar 


Let  BM  oonf ea  that  I  really  flnt  became 
aware  of  Um  problema  that  you  were  fSdoc 
whan  a  sroup  of  ausar  raflnen  vbo  were  lo- 
cated in  nay  own  dtatriet  back  In  Brooklyn 
tmtintr'  they  wanted  to  meet  with  me  bc- 
taiM  of  ■  laieiliw  prnhlrm  tint  thitr  irmrr 
teeta«.  When  this  roqiMct  came  In.  I  Mid  to 
mysdf .  "Ub-eh.  rm  mire  to  be  asked  to  aup- 
port  aoBM  pmteetlanlat  propciaal  daaigned  to 
protect  this  local  Induatry.  evan  thoush.  aa 
a  matter  of  prindide.  I  happen  to  be  very 
moA  In  favor  of  (Ma  trade." 

I  went  to  the  luncheon  with  a  aanae  of  po- 
Ittleal  trapidatkiii.  feartag  that  I  would  be 
to  weigh  the  dalma  of  my  ocn- 
and  my  caavletk»a  on  the  one  hand 
tbe  daJma  of  my  eonatltwenta  on  the 
other.  And  lo  and  behold,  much  to  my 
aiiiaaumfnt  I  found  out  not  only  about  the 
praUema  that  the  ausar  tnduitry  waa  (adnc 
in  thia  country,  but  alao  how  ao  much  of 
that  proMem  waa  a  reault  of  the  Impoattkm 
of  the  ausar  quotaa  and  the  tanpUdt  ausar 
BUbaidIca  which  we  have. 

The  aohitlon  to  the  problem,  tt  aeemed. 
was  not  the  enactment  or  enhaneement  of 
eztattiw  pratectloalat  poUdea:  the  aidutlon 
to  the  problem  aeemed  to  be  to  adopt  a  kind 
of  riamir  free-trade  approach,  which  called 
for  the  rttmlnatWi  of  theae  barriera  to  the 
tmportatkm  of  ausar  Into  our  own  country. 
TlilB.  of  oourae.  waa  very  welcome  newa.  It 
waa  a  UtUe  bit.  perhapa.  Uke  a  "Man  bttea 
dot"  atory.  with  a  Oonsiaaaman  betas  adied 
to  help  a  sroup  of  conatttuenta  by  aupport- 
tns  poUeiea  based  on  the  prindpleB  of  tree 
trade,  rather  than  poUdea  baaed  on  the 
prindplea  of  protacttonlam. 

But  tt  waa  certainly  a  requeat  which  I 
found  eztremdy  oonseniaL  Aa  I  besan  to 
look  tato  the  queatton  more  and  more 
deeply,  it  became  dear  to  me  that  thla  waa 
an  taaoe  which  not  only  had  very  algnlfinant 
ooaeauenoea.  but  that  It  waa  an 
which  had  extraordinarily  tanportant 
forelsn  policy  .ImpUeationa  aa  welL  8inee 
I've  9ent  much  of  my  time  over  the  course 
of  the  last  decade  to  the  Ocosrem  as  a 
member  of  the  Ponisn  Affaire  Committee, 
ooooentrattpc  on  f  oreisn  poUey  problema. 
thla  waa  a  »**"«*«■««"  of  the  iaaue  which  I 
found  extremely  totereettag  and.  I  might 
aay.  quite  important  aa  weU. 

When  we  f*«»"«"*  American  foreign 
policy,  we  liave  an  understandable  and  natu- 
ral tendency  to  focua  on  weapooa  lalea.  or 
human  rlshU  or  meetlnss  between  heada  of 
Btate.  Very  often,  aa  a  oonaequenee.  we  over- 
look another  prindpol  element  of  our  rela- 
ttou  with  other  oountrtea,  namely  the  quea- 
tkn  of  our  trade  polidaa.  It  aeema  to  me 
th«t  to  the  caae  of  ausar  we  have  an  abao- 
lutely  claaaic  fwnnii^  of  tiow  our  policy  on 
trade  la  nmnlns  completely  counter  to 
other  extremely  important  American  (or- 
dsn  poliey  totereata. 

Take,  for  example,  the  dtuatlon  to  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  I  recently  returned 
from  a  two-week  trip  to  Central  America, 
where  I  met  with  the  leadera  of  oountrtea 
audi  aa  Honduraa.  Ouatemala,  B  Salvador. 
Nlcarasua.  Panama,  and  CoaU  Rica.  Thla  la 
a  reglaa  which  la,  very  clearly,  to  turmoU 
after  deeadea  of  economic  inequity  and 
aodal  toJusUce  combined  with  political  re- 


preaaton.  The  revoltttlonary  chlckena  are 
oomtoc  home  to  rooat  One  doeant  liare  to 
accept  the  Admlniatiation'a  view  of  a  kind 
of  Central  American  fkxntoo  theory— wbidi 
aaya  that  ahould  the  govemment  to  B  Sal- 
vador (all.  every  oChw  nation  to  the  taeaal- 
aphere  will  toevitatdyiand  toeluctaldy  fall  to 
oommunlam  aa  wdl-|'ta  order  to  conrtiidf 
that  It  would  clearly  hot  be  to  the  intereaU 
of  the  United  Statea  for  the  feroea  of  revo- 
lution to  triumph  aodth  of  the  Rio  Orande. 

And  yet.  I  would  aiAmit  that,  to  the  final 
analyala,  the  (ate  and  the  (uture  of  revolu- 
tion to  Central  America  will  primarily  be  a 
function  of  indiginoia  f  oroea  and  dreum- 
atanoea .  to  each  of  ]Uie  oountrtea  to  tlie 
regian.  More  than  anythlns  elae.  it  will 
depend  on  the  ability  !of  the  sovenuncnta  of 
Central  America  to  4eal  with  the  preaains 
aodal  and  economic  problema  of  the  peaplea 
of  the  region. 

I  dont  want  to  auggeat  that  the  willlng- 
neaa  on  the  part  of  toe  VA  to  provide  mili- 
tary aaalatanfe  to  enabattled  reslmea  la  un- 
important to  aianrhihs  the  tide  of  revolu- 
tion to  Central  Ametica.  But  to  the  final 
analyala.  what  wHl  r#ally  make  the  differ^ 
ence,  much  more  thaA  tlie  levd  of  our  mili- 
tary aaalatanrr,  la  theiktod  of  aodal  and  eco- 
nomic help  we  can  pitovide  theae  naticna.  It 
■eema  to  me,  for  rtaaona  I  wUI  exgdata 
ahortly,  ttiat  our  trade  policy  on  ausar  ia 
dearly  undermlnlns  aQ  of  our  other  efforta 
to  provide  aisniflcantjeconomic  resouroea  to 
(riendly  sovemmentalto  the  region  to  order 
to  help  them  help  the  people  o(  Uieir  coun- 
triea  cope  with  the  pM>lema  that  confront 
them. 

The  situation  to  South  America  is  not 
very  different.  Over  the  couiae  of  the  last 
few  y^ara.  South  Aaieriea  haa  witneaaed  a 
tidal  wave  of  demovacy.  aa  one  country 
after  another  haa  et^erged  from  tlie  daik 
ahadowa  of  dictatontip  toto  the  aunUght  of 
democracy.  In  Arsenona.  to  BraiU.  to  Peru, 
to  Colombia,  to  eounfcry  after  country,  na- 
tiona  ttiat  were  prevknialy  ruled  by  reprea- 
aire  military  resimef  have  witneaaed  the 
return  of  tlie  military  to  the  barraeka.  and 
the  emergence  of  detbocratlcally  dected  d- 
vilian  government.  "Bo  a  large  extent  the 
tranaitlon  from  mOitgry  dlft.atof»hlpa  to  d- 
vilian  democradea  w^  a  function  of  grow- 
ing economic  proUeiaa  whidi  tlie  military 
leadership  of  thoae  natlma  are  IncapaMe  of 
dealing  witli.  And  tlfe  eonaeqoent  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  pectolea  of  tboae  countrtea 
waa  for  a  new  leadeiihip  preaumably  more 
capable  of  coping  wl^  the  economic  criala 
that  confronted  it. 

In  the  long  run.  the  aurvival  of  deiiiociacy 
to  South  America,  ^^ilch  ia  a  matter  to 
which  we  have  a  srea^  tdetdogieal  slid  pdtti- 
cal  toterest,  will  lie  more  than  anything  dee 
a  (unction  o(  the  ability  on  the  part  o( 
democratically     elected     sovemmenta     to 
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tral  America,  atfmmlns  to  some  extent  (Tom 
the  rewnmenrtation  o(  the  Kiaatnger  Corn- 


South  America  to 
plight  o(  their 
support  and  s 
America,  and  if  we 
tide  of  revolution 
we  have  got  to  b 
Uonal  reeouroea  ai 
ments  throughout 
We  have  tried  to 


ave  tlie  economic 

If  we  are  soing  to 

democracy  to  South 

going  to  cantata  the 

America  then 

to  make  addi- 

!  to  friendly  guverii- 

i  Amff rM?a . 

I  thia.  We  have  tried  to 


do  it  through  the  enatetment  of  the  Caribbe- 
an Basta  Initiative,  ^hlch  waa  rtrelgned  to 
give  trade  prefc 
Carilibean  and  Cent 
enable  them  to 
sourcee  they  need  to  i 
mands  of  their 
very  sufaatantial 
foreign  aid 


to  oountriea  of  tbe 
Amrrica  to  order  to 
the  addltkmal  re- 
the  legitimate  de- 
people.  We>e  had  a 
to  the  levd  of  our 
pvtieularty  to  Cen- 


Take.  fOr  example,  the  impact  of  our 
sugar  policy  en  tlie  Carilibean  Baato  Initia- 
tive. Too  have  here.  I  tliink.  a  very  dramatic 
T**  of  bow  wliat  we  give  with  one  hand 
we  take  away  with  another.  Many  of  ua  to 
the  Coograaa  who  hare  rtlaagrewl  with  other 
aapeeta  of  the  Adminiatratian'a  Latin  Ameri- 
can poliey  anpported  the  CBI  as  a  ereatlre 
and  even  ooat-eff eettre  meana  of  liolaterlng 
econoodc  development,  and  thereliy  enhanc- 
ing desBoeraey  ta  the  Carilibean. 

In  Iggt  rreaident  Reagan  taU  the  Orsani- 
aation  of  American  Statea  that  the  linchpto 
of  tbe  CBI  wouM  be  free  trade  of  Caribbean 
Basta  produeta  to  tlie  VA  But  19SX  as  you 
ao  wdl  know,  waa  also  the  year  ta  which  the 
Preaident  rdaapoeed  sugar  quotas.  Snce 
that  time,  theae  quotas  hare  been  suooea- 
airely  tightened,  and  sugar  revenues  for 
Caribbean  and  Central  American  countriea 
hare  drastically  dediend. 

In  19gl.  UA  augar  Importa  from  Latto 
America  totaled  S.4  million  tone.  By  1M4. 
the  quotaa  for  theae  oountriea  allowed  for 
IMS  than  balf  that  amount.  The  19gS  sugar 
quotaa  are  even  more  reatrictive.  Two 
montha  ago  the  aiiiiiaaaadori  from  11  Carib- 
bean and  Omtral  Amniean  nationa  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  State  Shultx  that  the  l»S6 
flacal  year  augar  import  quota  would  ooQeo- 
ttvely  coat  their  oountriea  ISO  million  to  lost 
revenue  fk«m  the  prevloua  year.  That  is  $80 
mUliOB  lea  for  Jobs.  ISO  mOllan  leaa  for  edu- 
cation. $90  mmiaa  lem  for  aodal  welfare, 
lem  for  housing— leaa  for  aU  of  the  things 
which  make  it  poealble  (or  people  to  have 
(aith  to  democracy  and  to  reject  the  tarcet 
o(  revolution. 

The  Carilibean  Baato  Initiative  was  bally- 
booed  as  an  Important  new  departure.  The 
objectives  of  this  program  are  being  aerious- 
ly  eroded  by  our  hlglily  protectionist  sugar 
policy.  Almoat  all  of  our  susar  imports  come 
from  lam  developed  countries,  with  over  70 
penent  of  them  coming  tiam  the  Caribbean 
and  South  America.  Many  of  theae  nations 
have  a  oanqiarative  advantage  to  sugar,  but 
to  few  other  products.  Indeed,  most  of  theee 
nattona  hare  only  a  handful  of  major  prod- 
ueta wliidi  they  are  even  to  a  positian  to 
expOTt.  And  If  we  deny  them  tbe  risbt  to 
maximise  thdr  exporta  of  sugar  to  the 
United  Statea.  tt  haa  extraordinarily  grare 
consequences  for  thdr  economlea. 

Tlie  augar  quotaa  that  we  hare  imposed 
undermine  the  procem  of  development  and 
the  proepecta  for  democracy  to  the  Caribbe- 
an Baata  and  ta  Central  and  South  America. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  U.8.  exteoda  economic 
aid  to  f oater  devekipment  to  many  of  theee 
nationa.  On  the  other  hand,  we  eatahUah  a 
aubatantial  and  growing  barrier  agalnat  the 
third  laigeat  export  ta  dollar  terma  ta  the 
resian. 

Looking  at  aome  of  the  individual  redpt- 
enta  of  our  foreign  aid.  we  can  aee  how  our 
poUey  Is  dearly  working  at  cnaa  pur- 
with  our  foreign  policy.  B  Salvador, 
for  exasaple.  received  about  $»9  mOIlan 
tram  augar  aalea  to  the  VA  ta  flacal  year 
1994.  but  wOl  probaUy  get  only  a  little  more 
than  half  that  amount  taflacal  year  1986. 

The  Dnmtalran  Republic  recdved  $990 
million  from  sugsr  aalea  here  ta  calendar 
year  199L  By  flacal  year  1994  that  figure 
had  dropped  by  $100  million,  and  it  la  ex- 
pected to  faU  almoat  another  $100  milUon 
by  ftaeal  year  1998.  lUa  dedlne  ta  sugar 
— rwitiga  for  the  Domtolcan  RepuMic  over 
the  past  four  years  eaaHy  exoeeda  the  total 
amount  of  econoanlc  aid.  roughly  $93  mU- 
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lion,  that  we  provided  to  that  country  ta 
flacal  year  1994. 

Or  take  Panama,  which  recdved  about  $13 
mlllian  ta  economic  aid  from  the  United 
Statea  ta  the  1994  flacal  year.  That  $19  mo- 
tion ia  rougtily  equivalent  to  the  year-l>y- 
year  decline  ta  Panamanian  revenue  from 
sugar  sales  to  the  UJB.  In  Honduras,  whldi 
haa  a  fledsUng  democracy  we  are  trying  so 
hard  to  sustata  and  support,  sugar  revenues 
from  exports  to  the  VA  have  fallen  about 
$80  million  over  the  past  four  years,  or 
about  ooe-thlrd  of  the  total  of  our  ecoiiotiiic 
aid  to  that  country  ta  flecal  year  1894. 

If  our  sugar  poliey  Is  at  odds  with  our  f  or- 
dgn  aid  program  ta  Central  America,  tt  alao 
deepens  the  debt  problem  of  aueb  nations  aa 
Argientina  and  Biasil  ta  South  America— 
which  are  not  redpienta  of  ■^aignlflcant 
amounta  of  our  economic  "'****~'*  but 
which  do  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  ex- 
porta to  the  VA  to  raiee  the  revcnuea  they 
need  to  aolre  their  growing  problem  asaod- 
ated  with  the  debt  criaia  Sxport  famJnga 
from  augar  aalea  to  the  United  Statea  have 
dedlned  predpttoualy  for  both  theae  ooun- 
triea. Four  yean  ago,  BrasQ  earned  $899 
million  from  augar  aalea  ta  the  U.8.  Tlieir 
current  annual  earning  total  la  at  only 
about  one-fourth  that  leveL  Arsentina 
earned  $310  mitlion  ta  1881.  but  eama  leea 
than  ooe-flfth  of 'that  figure  on  an  annual 
iMsia  today.  The  election  of  Raul  Alfnnsto 
as  Preeident  of  Argentina  a  year  ago.  irtiieh 
broutfit  to  an  end  fire  deeadea  of  political 
repreaalon  ta  Aigentina.  waa  one  of  the 
most  algnifirant  political  developmenta  ta 
the  bemiaphere  ta  a  long,  long  ttaie. 

But  demo^aey  la  not  yet  out  of  the  woods 
ta  Argentina.  If  we  dont  provide  more  as- 
sistance to  Arsentiiu,  If  i|«  are  not  respon- 
dve  to  thdr  concerns,  .President  Alfonsta 
may  weD  go  under  to  a  rialns  tide  of  aodal 
and  '"'«»'"■''*«'  iliariaitffntj  mm*  democracy 
wiU  have  been  loat  ta  audi  an  important 
country. 

For  much  of  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America,  the  ausar  industry  has  been  a  lead- 
ing aouroe  of  export  eamlnsa  It  la  alao  and 
thla  ia  a  particularly  Important  point— a 
labor-tatendre  Induatry.  A  dramatic  decline 
ta  sugar  revenues  can  hare  severe  pditical 
and  economic  mmcuaaiona.  To  aee  the  di- 
mensions  of  this  ptoblem.  it  Is  important  to 
note  that  the  revenue  from  augar  exports  to 
the  VA  on  a  worldwide  baaia  dropped  from 
$3.1  UUloo  ta  1881  to  only  $1  bOlkm  ta  1898. 
By  denying  badly  needed  foreign  exchange 
to  augar  exporters  ta  tlw  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America  and  ta  each  otlier  devdoping 
countriea  aa  the  PtiHtaPtaea.  we  can  gtre 
momentum  to  a  terrfbie  eyde  of  govern- 
ment auaterity  meaaurea.  increased  ecouoift- 
ic  suffering,  political  protest,  mmastve  gov- 
ernment responae.  and  increaaed  miUtarimr 
tion.  o 

If  we  are  truly  aerioua  about  promoting 
democracy  and  political  pluraltam  ta  the 
Third  World,  we  Can  hardly  afford  to  aeal 
off  or  aubatantially  doae  our  markets  to  for- 
eign goods.  Our  sugar  policy  collldea,  as  Fre 
tn^nA^.  with  both  the  Caribbean  Basta 
Initiative  and  our  f oretgn  program.  It  exae- 
erbatea  the  prOtdem  of  Third  World  debt  to 
the  United  Statea.  And  tt  comprrmiiaaa  our 
abOity  to  perauaaivdy  advocate  reduction  or 
«""««"■"«««  of  trade  barriera  against  Ameri- 
can sooda. 

Aa  the  world'a  largest  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural oommodltlea.  the  U^B.  clearly  haa  an 
overriding  intetcat  ta  aecuring  agreementa 
that  will  allow  our  (arm  producU  to  enter 
foreign  marketa.  Tet.  at  the  aame  time  that 
BiU  Brock  andotho'  American  trade  repre- 
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polley.  It  alao  liaa  negative  ceo- 

In  tetaa  o<  our  domeattr  poUey  aa 
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only  elMrify  thiBi  aa  I  began  to  look  Into  it. 
aa  the  Oteat  <lweHran  lUpOCf . 

M  WlUon.  or 
ravhly  $310,000  for  oaeh  of  the  1 JOO  do- 
mritlr  rngr-  pnxkima  In  the  VA  OwwU"' 
by  eonparknn  the  ankMy  we  provide  to 
000.0Q0  wheat  fknnara.  which  aveiaaaa 
lar  pcoduoar.  Or  eonpare  It  to  the 
we  ptovMe  to  300.000  dairy  produe- 
ho  raeelve  an  average  anbaldy  of  00.000 
Whan  It  opoMa  to  augar.  we 
aautaridy  which  la  equivalent 
to  0310.000  tar  each  •<  only  1 JOO  produoeta. 
It  haa  alao  foned  the  price  of  augar  tai  the 
UJL  upw  and  augar  reftaMra  are  obligated  to 
pay  over  SO  eenta  par  pound  for  tanported 
ai«ar  that  aaUa  for  4  eenta  to  0  eenta  In  tbe 
world  market.  LMt  week.  In  teatlmony 
before  the  na^iiaa  budget  dkeetor  David 
«p*««*«»Mi  Tp«*HjHt«Mi  the  eoet  to  the  Mder- 
al  Oiiiiiiiiiitant  of  dtaroct  agricultural  aubal- 
dlaa.  Mr.  fltockaian  haa  foeoaed  the  coun- 
try^ attention  on  a  aarloua  probtem.  But  I 
think  we  have  to^look  not  only  at  direct  aub- 
but  alao  at  Uddan  or  mdlreet  aubal- 
M  the  augar  prognuL 
At  a  tlaae  wbn  iiiirtiii  budget  deflctU 
are  likely  to  land  to  dgnttkant  Mcrlflcca  by 
It  la  fWlr  to  aak  how  we  can 
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ANN  ICAROARET  8CHNKLLBR. 
VOICE  OF  DDCOCRACY  WINNXR 

HON.  THOMASA.  DASCHLE 

rATnrao 

Thundaw.  April  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delichted  to  reeofntae  Ann  Margmret 
Sehneller  of  Rapid  Ctty.  8D.  who  haa 
won  the  Voice  of  Democracy  leripi- 
wrltinc  contest  for  South  Dakota.  Ad- 
dlUonally.  Ann.  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Maty  Sehneller.  haa  been  awarded 
one  of  aix  national  ■cholarahlpo  for 
the  excellence  of  her  aerlpt  and  I  Join 
with  her  family  and  frienda  In  con- 
gratolatlnc  her  on  both  of  theoe  fine 
achievementa. 

Reoocniiinc  that  we.  aa  a  nation  and 
ai  Indivlduala.  have  changed.  Ann 
challengea  ua  to  recapture,  reawaken, 
and  renew  our  aenae  of  patriotlan  and 
lore  of  country.  Ann  rcmlnda  ua  that 
our  patrlotlam  and  our  love  of  coun- 
try, like  our  flag,  need  to  be  continu- 
ous unfurled,  not  placed  in  itorage 
and  displayed  ma«ly  <m  ceremonial 
occasiona:  our  patrl^lim  and  our  love 
of  country  should  truly  be  active  and 
personal,  not  impersonal  and  pasahre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation  and  as  indi- 
viduals our  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  should  be  encouraged  and  I 
commend  the  script  of  Ann  Sehneller 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr  PUBOB  TO  Amuca 
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jMtlfy  a  1300.000-per 
dy.  If  I  can  take  the  liberty  of  paraphraahn 
the  I  email  ■  of  Wlnaton  OiurehlU.  who. 
after  the  Battle  of  Britain  paid  tribute.  In  a 
teaaoua  meeeh  In  the  IlBuee  of  Oommona.  to 
the  handful  of  Brttiah  alraMn  who  »ved  bla 
eouatry  Iram  defeat  at  the  handa  of  tbe 
M^B  dnrtaw  the  bUts  over  Undon.  He  aaki 
at  that  ttane.  "Never  have  ao  many  owed  ao 
much  to  aofew."  I  think  if  Wlnatcn  Church- 
Ill  were  Itvtng  today  and  waa  aaked  to  eom- 
mnt  OB  the  augar  aubaldy.  be  would  mj, 
"Mever  have  ao  few  eatncted  ao  much  fftm 
ao  many  "  lApplauee] 

LatBMaay  tn  condnalao  that  I  think  our 
augar  policy  nraat  be  algnlflrantly  changed. 
When  tbe  farm  bin  comae  up  for  conaldar- 
atlon  tn  the  Houae  later  thia  year  I  expect 
to  aettvely  support  an  effort  to  aaae  the 
qootaa  we  have  rtamped  on  foreign  augar 
producers  and  reduce  the  price  aupport 
levelB.  It  la  atanply  not  acceptabln  to  contln- 
oe  a  policy  artilch  cootradteta  Important  for- 
elgB  poUcy  objeetivea  of  the  United  Statea. 
aocfa  M  preventing  the  agnma  of  revolution 
In  catial  America  and  aupportlng  tbe  de- 
vetopoMBt  of  daoMcracy  in  South  AsMrtea. 
whUe  at  the  mbm  time  eatiactkig  a  heavy 
price  from  American  nonaumera.  American 
rennera.  and  American  dockworkera  and  la- 
borera  here  at  home 

The  tkae  has  dearty  ocnw  for  a  funda- 
mental redirection  of  our  augar  policy,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  1900  will  be  the  year  when 
we  aucceed  In  that  endeavor.  [Applauaelo 


(By  Ann  If.  Sehneller) 

America,  you've  changed. 

Tour  boundarlee  have  extended  far 
beyond  the  dreama  of  your  original  colonlea. 
Tour  people  are  from  every  race,  creed, 
tongue  and  region  of  the  earth.  Tour  indua- 
trlea  have  grown  and  matured  into  an  un- 
aurpaaaed  technological  am.  Tour  arma 
have  held  and  ambraoed  the  unknown 
deptha  of  tbe  ocean  floors  and  your  band 
haa  caramad  the  moon  to  ita  pahn. 

Tea.  America,  outwardly  you've  dianged. 
yet  the  prtndplea  and  ballefi  you  were 
founded  on  are  atlU  atrongly  evident  to  our 
ayatem.  They  have  given  ua  a  foundation  on 
which  we've  rtfled  to  overeome  the  prab- 
lema  of  tbe  past,  and  it  la  with  thaae  tloM- 
lem  toole  of  unlveraal  auflTage  and  aD  tbe 
freedooM  that  guarantee  the  will  of  tbe 
people,  that  we  will  forge  eolutkMM  for  the 
future. 

But  America,  your  people  bave  changed 
too.  Praamtly  your  children  bave  been  ao 
caught  up  to  their  own  little  worlda,  that 
they  neglect  to  be  to  youra. 

Contrary  to  what  la  popularly  btileved. 
the  oppoelte  of  lore  la  not  hate,  rather,  the 
oppoaite  of  knre  la  todiff erenoe.  Thia  apathy 
can  kill  an  that  you  rapreeent.  aa  it  la  for 
the  love  of  thia  country  that  your  people 
remato  tree. 

Patrlotlam  la  duaty.  America.  Tou've  aeon 
your  citlnena  with  their  handa  to  their  pock- 
eta  and  taaU  on  their  baada  during  tbe  Na- 
tional Anthem  and  the  flying  of  your  nag. 
Tbe  atlrrtag  hymna  of  your  grandeur 
remato  unknown  to  tbe  youugateia  even 
your  antham'a  worda  have  been  forgotten 
by  many.  naga.  tbe  tfecloua  and  patriotic 
aymbol  of  your  frefirtoma.  remato  folded  and 
unuaed.  Bven  your  bohdaya  are  more  of  a 


three  day  vacation  than  a  oelebratlan  of 
your  llbertlea  and  freedoma  under  God. 

Ifa  ttane  for  an  taitemal  change.  America. 
An  attitude  chai«e.  It  la  time  to  aerape  off 
the  bomadea  of  Indlfferenoe.  fear,  and  pea- 
aladan  and  to  concentrate  on  tbe  beauty  of 
•11  that  you  ataod  for. 

Tour  children  need  to  actively  reclaim  tbe 
companionabip  and  reaponaibnity  of  your 
landa  and  Ubertlea.  We  muat  becooae  In- 
volved, exerdaing  our  ri^to  of  aufferage 
and  the  treedoma  of  ipeech.  Vor  It  la 
through  tovolvement  and  participation  that 
your  people  will  coaae  to  daim  AsMriea  aa 
their  own.  So.  taiatead  of  aaytag  "the  coun- 
try of  America",  it  will  be  "my  country. 
Amertcal"  and  rather  than  "the  flag^.  it  wOl 
be  "BUT  nag  of  freedcml" 

Then  your  flagi  wHI  be  unfuried  and  your 
aoogi  aung  throughout  tbe  worid.  Tbe 
Fourth  of  July  wlU  no  longer  be  Juat  a  flre- 
worka  diaplay,  but  a  true  celebration  of  all 
that  you  ataod  for  and  of  aU  you've  come 

Patrlotlan  can  thrive  to  the  face  of  aU  dif - 
flcultlea  except  neglect.  So.  America.  I 
promiae  to  CARBo 
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•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  am 
pleaaed  to  Join  with  Coogressman 
DowasT  in  introducing  a  bill  which 
addreases  the  sugar  program  estab- 
liahed  by  the  1981  farm  bOL  The 
quotaa  which  have  been  impoeed 
under  that  legislation  to  protect  sugar 
prloea  are  proving  to  be  extremely 
costly  to  consumers  and  are  undermin- 
ing our  Oovemment's  efforts  to  open 
wortd  maikets  to  American  products. 

The  administration  reluctantly  im- 
poeed quotas  in  May  1983  after  a  drop 
in  the  world  sugar  price  made  it  tm- 
posaible  to  continue  to  protect  the 
sugar  loan  program  with  import  dutlea 
and  f  eea.  In  order  to  avoid  the  Govern- 
ment's aequisttion  of  sugar  through 
the  forfeiture  of  loans,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  determined  that 
the  maiket  price  should  be  maintained 
several  crats  abo<re  the  statutory  loan 
leveL  When  quotas  were  used  aa  a 
means  of  achieving  that  price,  sugar 
prices  went  even  higher. 

Quotas  are  not  an  effective  tool  for 
setting  prices.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poaaible.  to  "fine  tune"  the  market  jre- 
lylng  upon  them.  As  a  result.  U8DA 
felt  it  should  be  safe  and  err  on  the 
hli^  side.  Thus.  USDA  has  set  very  re- 
strictive country  by  country  quotaa 
which  have  caused  domestic  sugar 
prices  to  rise  to  22  cents  per  potmd 
today,  over  four  times  the  world  price 
of  5  cents  per  poimd. 

All  of  this  is  extremely  costly  to  our 
constituents,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  to  Americans  for 
each  1-cent  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar  is  at  least  $300  million  a  year. 
This  is  particularly  hard  on  the  poor 
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who  pay  such  ai  large  percentage  of 
their  wagea  for  food. 

Mr.  BptaluT,  I  have  worked  very 
hard  in  my  yearg  in  Coogreas  toward 
deregulation  of  the  eowinmy  and  to 
eltmlnatf  rogtrictMna.  proteettona,  and 
subsidies  ftom  spedal  segmoita  of  our 
economy.  I  beUeve  that  through 
tough,  healthy,  apd  unreatrleted,  com- 
petition, with  pilDteetions  aair  when 
they  are  clearly  Reeded,  the  American 
economy  wHl  rogain  its  vigor  and 
retain  its  place  Is  the  moot  creative 
and  effldent  economic  force  in  the 
world. 

I  also  beUeve  tlhat  our  trade  policy 
should  reflect  tlyse  goala.  I  have  ap- 
plauded every  efflort  our  Preafclent  haa 
made  to  encouitee  foreign  nations, 
who  wish  to  expmt  their  goods  to  the 
United  Statea,  toi  open  their  own  mar- 
kets to  produeti  made  in  America. 
There  is  no  queatkn  in  my  mind  that 
we  can  compete  Orith  any  nation  if  we 
are  permitted  to  ^  so. 

I  am  gratefuli  Mr.  ^teaker,  that 
many  of  my  copeaguee  share  ttaae 
views,  and  I  hopO  they  will  Join  me  in 
giving  Careful  aorutiny  to  the  sugar 
program.  Quotaalare  the  moat  regtrto- 
tive  and  damagint  of  trade  banlen.  As 
UJB.  Trade  Repiiaentattve  Broek  has 
stated,  their  iaipogitfam  under  the 
sugar  program  has  made  our  eff orta  to 
remove  barriers  to  American  goods  in 
Europe  and  Japah  an  even  more  diffi- 
cult taak.  Our  bargaining  position  wlU 
be  serkMiOly  Jeobardiaed  as  loag  as 
quotas  remain  Infforoe,  and  provide  an 
exeuae  for  foreign  nations  to  protect 
their  home  markets  from  Amerlwm 
gooda.  1 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quotas  are 
creating  tremendous  dUncultieB  for 
sugar-fvodudng  iiatlons.  Tbkt  Is  par* 
tieularly  true  li](  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  Quotas  have  reduced 
the  quantities  of  bugar  they  can  aeU  to 
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This  Is  directly  ODotrary  to  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative  and  years  of  bi- 
partisan support  from  the  admlnlstrap 
tion  and  the  Cdogress  for  efforts  to 
heU>  bolster  thfe  economies  of  our 
Latin  American  allies.  Further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  theae  nitions  cannot  biur  our 
produots  if  they  Cannot  earn  dollars  by 
selling:  their  ownproducts. 

Our  biU  wOl  elpninate  the  hypocrisy 
of  quotas  from  the  sugar  program  and 
our  trade  polled,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  give  the  Ftesident  auth«»1ty  to 
rebate  fees  to  foreign  nations  whose 
economic  vlabaittr  is  of  critical  concern 
to  us.  The  bUl  will  also  reduce  the  loan 
level  provided  Under  the  sugar  pro- 
gram, and  I  beliteve  this  is  equally  as 
appropriate.  ThO  sugar  program  pro- 
vides a  higher  dOgree  of  suiwort  than 
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nearly  any  other  commodity.  The  re- 
dnetJOBO  aet  out  In  our  bill  wOl  Mng 
the  sugar  program  In  line  with  other 
agricultural  programs  over  a  period  of 
time. 

Ilie  sugar  support  prices  are  much 
higher  rdatlve  to  production  costs 
than  virtually  all  other  agricultural 
commodltleB.  It  wOl  take  a  7-oent  re- 
duction In  sugar  prlcea  to  bring  that 
program  In  line  with  programs  for 
sudi  commodities  as  com  and  soy- 
beans. Our  bUl  envisiinis  a  6-oent  re- 
duction for  the  first  year,  a  S-cent  re- 
duction the  f<rilowlng  year  and  then  1- 
cent  redactions  In  the  next  2  years. 
These  reductions  bring  the  sugar  pro- 
gram In  line  with  other  programs  and 
keep  It  there. 

Congress  Is  reexamining  nearly  all  of 
Its  agricultural  programs.  Mr.  ^leaker. 
Surely,  we  must  alao  look  again  at  the 
most  generous  firm  program  of  them 
all— sugar.  This  program  Is  costing  our 
constituents  a  fortune  each  year.  It  is 
disnQiting  our  trade  policy  and  moving 
us  away  from  the  free  maiket  we  have 
been  working  ao  hard  to  restore.  It  is 
also  creating  tremendous  difficulties 
for  our  friends  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
mnsMfT  this  legislation  and  suppiHt 
our  efforts  to  provide  rationality  In 
tbe  sugar  program.  Our  bill  wlU  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  Irritant  that  pro- 
gram has  been  in  the  intwuatlonal 
marketplace.  It  will  also  save  consum- 
ers $U  bUlioo  In  the  first  year  alone.  I 
believe  It  Is  time  that  we  take  action.* 
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and  cargoes  against  submarine  and  air 
attack. 

A  total  of  5,838  seamen  were  killed 
during  World  War  n.  a  death  rate  of 
2.8  percent  of  tiie  merchant  seamen 
registered  with  the  maritime  service. 
This  rate  is  aecoDd  only  to  the  UjB. 
Marine  Corps  for  Worid  War  H  casual- 
ties. Many  of  theae  deaths  were  the 
result  of  action  by  enemy  U-boats 
nAiich  refused  to  rescue  the  seamen 
after  they  had  abandoned  their  torpe- 
doed ships.  Fmty  years  later,  many  of 
thoae  marlnen  Inyolved  In  the  war 
stOl  suffer  from  combat  injuries  for 
whidi  they  receive  no  provision  for 
treatment  or  hosi4tallaatl<m. 

Furthermore,  when  the  GI  bill  was 
presented  to  Presldait  Roosevelt  for 
his  signature  in  1943,  merchant 
seamen  wa«  not  Included  in  the  provi- 
sions, and  they  were  further  denied 
the  status  of  military  veterans  under  a 
ruling  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  1982. 

The  bUl  that  I  have  inoposed  would 
adaiowledge  and  honor  those  individ- 
uals who  serve  aboard  seagoing  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  United  States 
during  periods  of  war,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing an  AmfTJcan  flag  to  drape  the 
casket  of  those  merchant  seamen  who 
served  In  wartime  prior  to  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

The  cost  of  this  recognition  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  neidlgi- 
ble.  and  it  is  the  very  least  we  can  do 
In  return  for  the  p^rioUsm.  courage, 
and  valor  shown  by  these  American 
heroes.  It  would  be  long  overdue 
thanks  for  essential  service  they  have 
provided  our  country  in  times  of  great 
national  need.* 


7%ur»dav,  April  4. 19SS 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  offering  a  bill  to  recog- 
nise and  honor  the  long  neglected  her- 
oism of  the  merchant  seamen  who 
have  saved  our  country  In  wartime. 

During  World  War  II.  merchant 
marlnen,  all  of  whom  were  volunteers, 
manned  the  "bridge  of  ships"  to 
United  States  and  Allied  fbroes,  trans- 
porting suivlioa  and  personnel 
through  dangerous  combat  areas. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  U.S. 
Navy  ffeHed  to  Incorporate  all  mer- 
chant marine  personnel  into  the  U.8. 
Naval  Reoerve,  although  mariners 
were  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of 
MHItuy  Justice;  they  were  also  re- 
quired to  meet  professional  standards 
set  by  the  UjS.  Coast  Guard.  In  addi- 
tion, many  merchant  seamen,  upon  of- 
ficial Navy  request,  voluntarily  served 
as  gun  crews  to  supplement  the  Armed 
Forces,  valorously  protecting  troops 
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•  Ms.  OAKAR.  B^.  Speaker,  consum- 
ers are  paying  more  for  basic  banking 
SNTioes  than  ever  before.  Service  fees 
imposed  by  banks  snd  other  d^Msito- 
ry  Institutions  unnecessarily  penalize 
consumers  who  cant  afford  to  main- 
tain large  deposit  balances  in  savings 
or  chewing  accounts.  For  them,  finan- 
cial deregulation  has  not  provided  the 
benefits  that  it  has  for  others. 

Last  year,  my  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  held  ctnnprehensive  hearings 
on  the  financial  system  and  how  it  can 
be  shaped  to  best  meet  the  needs  of 
the  average  consumer.  Throughout 
the  hearings,  we  focused  on  the  re- 
sp<msivene88  of  financial  institutions 
In  meeUng  the  basic  financial  needs  of 
the  average  consumer.  What  we 
learned  was  that  deregulation  is  a  dis- 
aster for  low-income  consumers. 
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In  tenns  of  aervlce  fees,  delayed 
fundi  availmblllty.  truth  in  aavings. 
and  community  aervioe.  much  Im- 
provement is  needed  by  our  financial 
Institutions. 

In  1980  and  1982.  ledslaUon  was  en- 
acted to  deregulate  the  financial  serv- 
ices marketplace  by  phaslnc  out  limits 
on  interest  rate  ceiUncs  and  allowinc 
banks  and  other  depository  institu- 
tions to  compete  with  money  market 
mutual  funds  by  offering  deposit  ac- 
counts that  pay  maiket  rates  of  inter- 
est. Clearly  this  is  popular  with  con- 
sumers who  can  now  earn  higher  rates 
of  Interest  than  ever  before  on  their 
federally  insured  deposits.  Unfortu- 
nately some  are  discouraged  from  par- 
tidp^tlng  and  their  access  to  the  pay- 
ments system  is  limited. 

In  1979.  prior  to  enactmoit  of  de- 
regulation measures,  basic  banking 
services  cost  the  average  consumer  ap- 
proximately $90  annually.  Astoniah- 
Ingly.  those  same  basic  banking  serv- 
ices, after  enactment  of  two  major  de- 
regulation measures,  cost  the  can- 
sumer  more  than  $180  annually.  Fm- 
torlng  out  inflation,  service  fees  In- 
creased 63  percent. 

Service  fees  are  Imposed  through  a 
regressive  sjrstem  whereby  the  poor 
pay  more.  Routinely,  depository  insti- 
tutions impose  fees  based  on  the 
amount  of  money  held  in  an  account. 
If  Ui^  balance  is  low.  the  consumer  Is 
■ssessed  a  fee.  If  the  balanct  is  high, 
no  service  fee  is  levied.  Additionally, 
the  rate  of  Interest  paid  on  low  bal- 
ance accounts  is  lower.  In  some  cases, 
payment  of  Interest  on  low  balance  ac- 
counts is  suspended.  The  low-income 
consumer  could  actually  have  lesr 
money  after  deposit  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice charges,  reduced  interest  pay- 
ments, or  no  interest  payments  at  alL 

llr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
.  the  financial  services  access  act  to  re- 
*^  quire  federally  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions  to   offer   access    aocoimts 
which  provide  imnhniim  banking  serv- 
ices to  low-Income  consumers. 

If  enacted,  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire federally  insured  institutions  to 
offer  consumers  an  account  without 
service  charges,  no  minimum  balance 
requiranent,  and  no  more  than  10 
transactions  per  month.  Additionally 
the  account  would  be  limited  to  low- 
income  consumers  by  placing  a  ceiling 
on  the  pcimlsslble  deposit  balance  and 
requiring  direct  deposit  for  recurring 
Federal  payments.  Esch  such  account 
shall  offer  consumers  a  detailed 
monthly  record  of  transactions  or  as 
substitute  a  passbook. 

Reserves  held  against  such  accounts 
by  depository  institutions  shall  receive 
interest  FliMlly.  i»ovision  of  such  an 
account  is  to  become  part  of  an  insti- 
tuUons  overall  compliance  with  the 
Cranmunity  Reinvestment  Act. 
«  Mr.  Speaks,  the  Congress  wHl  be 
pressured  once  again  by  ^pedal-inter- 
est  groups  seeking  passage  of  financial 
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deregulation  legislation  this  Cwigress. 
I  hope  we  do  not  proceed  with  such 
legislation  untU  we  are  certain  that  in- 
stitutions receiving  the  tremendous 
benefit  of  Federal  deposit  insurance 
provide  access  to  all  consumers  regard- 
I  of  income.* 
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•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
momentarily  be  adjoivnlng  for  the 
Passover/Bsster  district  work  period. 
We  will  be  going  ba^  home  to  cele- 
brate Easter  or  Passover  with  our  fam- 
ilies, constituents,  and  frtends.  Most  of 
us  will  not  think  twice  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  free  to  celebrate  our  re- 
qiective  religious  holidays  as  we 
choose.  However,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  us  to  take  a  moment  before 
we  adjourn,  and  remember  that  there 
are  people  around  the  world  who  do 
not  have  that  freed<Hn. 

For  the  Jewish  people,  the  Passover 
holiday  is  a  festival  of  freedom,  com- 
memorating the  liberation  of  the 
Jewish  people  from  slavery  under  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt.  The  Passover 
season  Is  a  time  to  celebrate  freedom. 
Therefore,  it  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  call  attention  today  to 
the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Unim  who  are  denied  their  freedom  of 
religion  and  who  are  denied  the  right 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The  2H  mlllltm 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  unable  to 
hold  a  Seder  In  their  homes,  the  tradi- 
tional observance  of  Passover,  without 
risking  harassment  w*^  possibly 
arrest.  In  aU  reality,  it  is  Illegal  for  the 
Jewish  pccn>le  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
practice  their  rellglcm  or  study  their 
heritage.  As  we  are  about  to  return 
home,  we  must  remember  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  today  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  plight  of 
the  Berenshteln  family.  Theirs  Is  an 
all  too  common  story  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  loslf  Berenshteln.  his 
wife  Fsnla  and  their  daughter  Tanna. 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel  in 
1979.  As  a  result,  aU  lost  their  jobs  and 
have  been  subjected  to  a  campaign  of 
harassment.  Mr.  Berenshteln,  who  is 
an  activist  in  emigration  activities,  had 
twice  been  arrestad  for  15  days  and  in 
1960  he  was  threatened  with  7  years' 
imprisonment  In  September  1962,  the 
Berenshteln  home  was  searehad  and 
numerous  items,  including  Hebrew 
study  books,  were  confiscated.  In  1963 
the  Berenshteln  family  was  granted  Is- 
raeli dtiaenship.  lostf  was  told  by 
Soviet  authorities  that  he  might  be  in- 
dicted for  slandering  the  U  ASJt. 
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Most  recently,  on  November  12, 
1984.  loslf  went  to  the  dty  of  Novo- 
grad-VoUnskl  to  purdiase  a  monument 
for  his  mother's  grave.  There  he  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  "resisting 
the  authorities."  His  family  was  not 
notified  of  his  arrest  untfl  3  days  later. 
The  actual  arrest  warrant  was  Issued 
<»  November  13,  1964,  the  day  after 
his  actual  arrest  A  complaint  has 
been  lodged  with  the  Prosecutor  Gen- 
eral's office  because  the  arrest  war- 
rant was  postdated.  Although  loslf  Is  a 
diabetic  he  was  not  allowed  to  receive 
special  food  ftom  his  family. 

On  December  10, 1964,  loslf  was  sen- 
tenced to  4  years  in  a  labor  eamp.  loslf 
was  put  into  a  prison  cell  with  two 
hardened  criminals  and  was  attacked 
by  them  with  a  irieoe  of  broken  glass. 
Mrs.  Beraishtein  believes  that  this 
atta^  was  encouraged  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. As  a  result  of  the  attack, 
loslf  has  lost  60  percent  of  the  vision 
in  his  right  eye.  wrbitb  he  is  unaUe  to 
(Wen.  and  he  has  lost  10  percent  of  the 
vision  in  his  left  eye.  At  the  hegjnnlng 
of  1986,  loslf  was  transferred  to  Zhel- 
tie  Vody  prison  camp  in  Donetsk.  If 
Mr.  Berenshteln  does  not  receive  med- 
ical attention,  he  teoes  the  posslbflity 
of  permanent  and  complete  hllmhwiss, 
Prison  authorities  have  not  allowed 
Mr.  Berenshteln  to  receive  medical 
treatment 

I  am  planning  to  write  to  Soviet 
leader  Gorbachev,  asking  that  he  In- 
tervene on  behalf  of  Mr.  Berenshteln 
and  allow  him  medical  treatment  I 
will  also  ask  that  Mr.  Berenshteln  be 
freed  fttmi  prison  and  that  he  and  his 
family  be  allowed  to  emigrate  jto 
IsraeL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  honor  the  Hdsinkl  accords, 
the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights,  and  other  Intemational  agree- 
ments to  which  they  are  a  signator 
and  grant  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  their  basic  human  rights. 
We  in  the  Congress  will  not  waiver  in 
our  commitment  to  Soviet  Jewry.  We 
will  continue  to  be  the  voice  for  these 
people  who  have  no  voice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  traditional  at  the 
end  of  the  Passover  Seder  for  all 
present  say,  "Next  Year  in  Jerusa- 
lem." I  hope  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  interested  will  Join  me  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  h^  me 
in  making  it  possible  for  this  dream  to 
be  a  reality  for  the  Berenshtelns  and 
all  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet 
Unions 
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Thunday,  April  4,  IMS 

•  Mr.  MONTG<i>MERT.  Mr.  I^waker, 
I  would  like  to  Itake  this  opportunity 
today  to  acknoi^ledge  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  mad  who  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  knedical  treatment  of 
long  bone  fractures— Dr.  Leslie  Rush. 

On  Septembeii  25,  1936,  In  the  town 
of  Meridian.  Md.  Dr.  Leslie  Rush.  Sr.. 
performed  the  first  suooeasful 
intramedullary  bone  pinning  In  the 
United  States.  Kate  Belle  Rembert 
had  suffered  a  very  severe  fracture  of 
the  elbow— the  ^ort  of  fracture  which 
would  eventuaUbr  wind  up  as  a  stiff, 
painful,  and  Uiely  def<»med  dbow. 
Dr.  Rush  Introduced  a  metal  pin  at 
the  point  of  th4  elbow  and  discovered 
its  f*«Mn«i«j  effect  This  master 
stroke  of  Innovation  led  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Rusk  pin.  now  used  world- 
wide for  the  treatment  of  fractures. 

The  technique  was  so  Impressive  It 
was  reported  In  jthe  American  Journal 
of  Surgery  in  i  1937  and  presented 
before  the  Sout^iem  Medical  Associa- 
tion the  same  year.  The  Rush  pin.  as 
it  is  now  knownl  was  nnally  perfected 
in  1948  after  mpuiy  years  of  research 
and  experimentation. 

Dr.  Rush  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  development  of  the  Rush  pin  and 
the  establtohment  and  development  of 
the  Rush  Medk^d  Comidex  In  Meridi- 
an. MS.  The  Rush  tifichntqwe,  which 
follows  the  prin^les  of  dynamic  fixa- 
tion. Is  known  ^rorldwide.  altbou^  It 
is  chiefly  used  In  the  Italted  States. 
WhUe  other  types  of  intramedullary 
pins  are  also  ii  use  today,  many  of 
these  owe  their  development  to  Dr. 
Rush's  idea  of  s6  long  ago. 

Because  of  th«  increased  demand  for 
the  pin.  Dr.  Ruih  formed  the  Berivon 
Co.  to  manufacture  and  market  the 
Rush  pin.  Over  {60.000  Rush  pins  were 
produced  by  th«  Berivcm  Co.  last  year 
and  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  Berivon  also 
manufactures  vluious  sccessories,  in- 
cluding mallets,  pliers,  wire  loops, 
racks,  and  the  Rush  fracture  taUe.  for 
use  with  the  jri^  The  company  seUs 
to  Medlmex,  the  West  German  medi- 
cal supply  iteht  which  distributes 
Berlvm  products  in  seven  West  Euro- 
pean countriea  Additionally,  Rush 
pins  are  exported  to  Italy,  Bangladfah. 
Taiwan,  and  pa^  of  Africa.  In  1984. 
the  Federal  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration honored  Berivon  for  excellence 
in  exports. 

The  Rush  tetiinique  offers  a  vlaUe 
alternative  for  the  treatment  ot  frac- 
tures in  childr^  Conventional  frac- 
ture treatment  generally  forbids  the 
use  of  rigid,  internal  fixation  in  chil- 


dren because  rigid  naO  Insertion  dam- 
ages the  growth  plate  and  the  medul- 
laiy  canal,  and  plating  requires  large 
inrishins,  Children  with  ffactures  that 
cannot  be  managed  by  simple  external 
means  must  be  put  in  traction  fbr  4  to 
6  we^s  and  wear  splca  casts  after 
that  The  Rush  pin  can  be  introduced 
away  Cram  the  growth  plate  through  a 
tiny  Incision  and  removed  as  soon  as 
healing  Is  secure.  No  growth  disturb- 
ances have  beoi  observed  and  homital 
stays  can  be  significantly  reduced. 
This  Is  very  important  in  light  of 
today's  Inereasing  medical  costs.  The 
potential  for  savings  Is  high,  with  the 
average  stay  of  4  days  using  the  Rush 
technkiue  versos  35  days  for  those 
using  the  conventional  treatment. 

Even  today  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, many  people  are  left  suffering  In 
pain  and  deformed  because  of  lade  of 
treatment  and  facilities  to  perform 
needed  surgery.  Because  of  the  simpli- 
fication of  Insertion  and  limited  equip- 
ment needed,  the  Rush  pin  should  be 
Just  the  irin  for  Third  World  countries 
to  treat  those  suffering  from  broken 
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cupled.  and  enou^  resources  to  meet 
a  schedule  that  calls  for  oomplrtlng 
over  40  houses  per  month,  the  Nehe- 
miah  plan  has  proven  to  be  much 
more  than  an  idle  dream. 

At  the  heart  of  the  plan  is  a  group 
of  40  local  churches  brought  together 
as  East  Brooklyn  Churches,  Inc.,  with 
the  assfstanif  of  the  Industrlsl  Areas 
Foundatkm.  Tbtltc  determination  to 
fight  the  seemingly  irreversible  dete- 
rioration of  their  neighborhoods  was 
perhws  the  most  important  element 
in  making  the  Nehemlah  plan  a  suc- 


Intramedullary  pinning  is  still  pri- 
marily relied  ivon  in  the  treatment  of 
long  bone  fractures  and  the  medical 
field  owes  much  to  the  accomplish- 
ments and  medicsl  advances  of  Dr. 
Leslie  Rush.  I  have  written  the  chair- 
man of  the  Nobel  Prise  Committee  to 
request  consideration  of  Dr.  Rush  for 
a  Nobel  Priae  for  Medicine. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take 
this  time  to  honor  the  work  and  ac- 
omipllshnients  of  Dr.  Leslie  Rush, 
8r.« 


OPPORTUNITY  ACT,  APRIL  4. 
1985 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 


'ATIVXS 


xa  XHS  Bousa  or 

Thurwday.  April  4,  IMS 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  along  with 
Mr.  McKmRT  of  Connecticut  and 
seven  of  our  colleagues  which  could 
hdp  revive  the  American  dream  of 
home  ownership  for  families  living  in 
our  inner  dties  with  incomes  as  low  as 
$30,000  and  below.  This  legislation  is 
modded  after  the  widely  aodaimed 
Nehemlah  plan,  currently  rising  In 
East  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Pertiaps  the  best  way  to  describe 
this  legislation  is  to  begin  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  Nehemlah  plan  Itself. 
The  plan— named  for  the  biblical 
prophet  who  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem—is an  ambitious  proposal  to 
build  5,000  single  family  homes  in 
some  of  the  poorest,  most  deteriorated 
ndghbortioods  of  New  York  City. 
When  It  was  first  announced,  its  pro- 
ponents were  dismissed  as  idle  dream- 
ers. But  now,  with  over  250  homes  oc- 


The  plan  was  announced  with  the 
commitment  of  $5  million  for  use  as  a 
revolving  fund  to  make  interest-free 
constructi(m  loans  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Brooklyn.  Since 
the  snnouncement  the  fund  has  been 
built  iu>  to  $8  million  with  omtrtbu- 
tbms  by  the  Episcopal  and  Luthersn 
Churches.  This  fund  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  pay  suppliers  and  contractors  in 
10  days  or  less;  the  certainty  of  pay- 
ment has  moouraged  them  to  offer 
the  Nehemlah  plan  reduced  prices, 
further  cutting  c(nistructi<m  costs. 
The  dty  of  New  York  has  contributed 
land,  tax  abatements,  and  $10,000— as 
an  interest-free  seomd  mortgage— per 
house.  And  the  State  of  New  Y<»k  has 
floated  mortnge  revenue  bonds  to 
iwovlde  low-cost  permanent  financing. 

^th  this  sssistance,  and  the  eomo- 
mles  of  large^esle  construction  meth- 
ods, tUHnes  can  be  buUt  for  $40,000. 
After  the  $5,000  downpayment  re- 
quired of  each  purchaser,  and  the 
$10,000  loan  from  the  dty.  homes  can 
be  sold  with  a  mortgage  of  $34,000.  A 
famfly  earning  $20,000  can  easily 
afford  the  home. 

The  Nehemlah  plan  has  served  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  transformation  of  East 
Bro(Alyn.  Its  success  has  been  on 
three  distinct  levels.  First  it  is  provid- 
ing houdng  for  hundreds,  snd  soon 
thoussnds,  of  families  who  previously 
believed  that  home  ownership  would 
be  forever  beyond  their  reach.  These 
are  the  solidly  built  two-  and  three-' 
bedroom  homes  with  fuU  basements 
that  are  deqterately  needed  in  our 
dties. 

Second,  it  has  buUt  a  new  neighbor- 
hood. By  building  on  a  large  scale  the 
Nehemlah  plan  is  building  a  neighbor- 
hood large  enough  to  withstand  the 
forces  of  deterioration  that  operated 
in  econcnnically  depressed  neighbor- 
hoods. SmsU  scale  in-flll  projects  in 
these  neighborhoods  expose  the  new 
homes  to  more  rapid  deterioration.  A 
large-scale  project  concentrated  on  a 
single  area  can  be  self -protecting  and 
self-sustaining,  and  can  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  development  of  the  sur- 
rounding areas  rather  than  be  en- 
gulfed by  it. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important- 
ly, the  Nehemlah  plan  has  helped 
neighborhood  residents  take  control  of 
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tlieir  own  lives.  But  Brooklyn's  real- 
denta  are  no  loager  liiniily  Indlviduali, 
but  are  dtteni  In  the  fulleet  sense  of 
that  word.  They  have  a  new  f eellnc  of 
belonglnc  to  a  larger  group,  which, 
through  collective  effort,  is  shaping  its 
own  future  instead  of  having  It  shaped 
by  others.  Pulling  together  to  triumph 
over  seemingly  Insarmountable  obsta- 
cles has  given  them  a  taste  of  success. 
They  feel  a  new  optimistic  sense  of 
nei^bcvhood.  and  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  shape  their 
own  future.  In  short,  there  is  new  life 
and  new  hope  in  a  neighborhood  that 
had  been  written  off  as  beyond  hope. 

People  who  were  resigned  to  a  life  of 
renting  or  IMng  In  public  housing— 
three  of  every  seven  Nehemlah  pur- 
chasers come  fitnn  public  housing- 
new  line  up  earty  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings to  view  the  model  homes  on  dis- 
play. Ptopke  who  had  never  thought 
that  they  would  take  out  a  mortgage 
are  putting  aside  uliatever  they  can 
toward  the  goal  of  saving  the  $5.000 

duttered  with  trash  and  broken  bot- 
tles now  sprout  fresh  grass.  The 
sounds  of  hammers,  saws,  and  shovels 
fDl  the  air  as  if  it  was  a  new  suburban 
subdlvlsloo  rather  than  the  middle  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  theory  behind  this  legislation  Is 
that  through  the  targeted  use  of  limit- 
ed Federal  asslstanoe.  the  Nehemlah 
experience  can  be  repeated  in  similar 
neighborhoods  throughout  the 
Nation. 

like  the  Nehemlah  plan,  the  leglslar 
ti<m  begins  with  neighborhood  organl- 
latloos.  AppUeatkms  for  assistance 
may  be  submitted  only  by  nonprofit 
organisations,  who  must  demonstrate 
that  they  have  the  full  support  of  resi- 
dents in  the  project  area,  as  well  as 
the  supp(»t  of  tha  local  government. 
Punds  awarded  under  the  program  will 
be  used  as  a  second  mmtgage  loan  to 
purchasers,  up  to  $15,000  per  unit. 
These  second  mmlgages  wfll  not  bear 
Interest,  but  wlU  be  repayable  when 
the  h<Hne  Is  sold.  Aislstance  may  be 
used  for  oonstructkm  <»■  substantial  re- 
habilitation of  one  to  four  family 
homes.  Moderate  rehabilitation  Is  not 
eligible;  this  Is  not  a  flz-up  program. 

The  act  contains  a  number  of  re- 
strictions designed  to  target  funds  to 
distressed  neighborhoods,  and  to  buOd 
develoinnents  that  are  large  and  con- 
centrated enough  to  generate  positive 
externalities. 

Funds  may  only  be  used  In  census 
tracts  in  which  the  median  Income  Is 
less  than  M  percent  of  the  area 
median  Income.  This  Is  the  same  re- 
strlctlon  which  currently  applies  to 
HUD'S  Rental  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. 

.  The  "«*'"^<™""»  Incmne  for  a  family 
eli^ble  to  purdUMC  a  home  Is  115  per- 
cent of  the  area  median  Income.  This 
flgwc  was  chosen  to  allow  Nehemlah 
projects  to  attract  famlMes  with  a 
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broad  mix  of  incomes.  Attracting  a 
mix  has  proven  assentlil  to  the  lucceBi 
of  the  Nehemlah  plan  In  Brooklyn. 
Due  to  the  neighborhood  targeting,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  bulk  of  the  fami- 
lies purchasing  homes  will  be  at  or 
below  the  median  Income.  In  the 
Brooklyn  Nehemlah  plan,  for  exam- 
ple, although  families  earning  up  to 
$40,000  are  eligible  to  purchase  a 
home,  the  average  income  of  a  pur- 
chasing family  is  around  $23,000. 
which  is  below  the  median  income  of 
the  New  York  area. 

The  minimum  program  slae  Is  50 
units,  or  1  percent  of  the  number  of 
hounig  units  In  the  applicant's  Juris- 
diction, with  no  program  required  to 
be  larger  than  1.000  units.  As  stated 
before.  If  a  new  development  is  to  be 
successful.  It  must  be  large  enou^  to 
be  self-sustaining.  The  larger  a  dty  Is. 
the  iMger  a  program  should  be  to  be 
successful  In  addition,  large  Jobs  are 
cheaper  than  small  ones.  They  allow 
the  exploitation  of  economies  of  scale 
In  thebofldlng  process.  They  Teduoe 
the  costs  of  compliance  with  local  reg- 
ulations, since  It  is  Just  as  hard  to  get 
a  small  Job  through  local  housing, 
planning,  environmental,  and  other 
bureaucracies  as  it  Is  to  get  a  large  Job 
through.  And  large  projects  reduce 
the  per  unit  legal,  architectural,  engi- 
neering, and  selling  costs. 

Eligible  purchasers  must  put  10  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price  down  as  a 
downpayment  at  a  time  of  signing  a 
contract  This  may  operate  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  eligibility  for  some  families. 
But  the  downpayment  requirement 
hss  proven  to  be  a  valiwble  incentive 
to  save  for  families  wishing  to  pur- 
chase a  home.  And  by  giving  the  fami- 
lies some  equity  in  their  homes,  it 
gives  them  a  greater  stake  in  its 
upkeep. 

In  deciding  among  competing  appli- 
cations  for  funding,  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  will  take  into  account  factors 
which  are  designed  to  stretch  Federal 
dollars  to  produce  the  largest  number 
of  units  possible,  and  to  maTlwIsf  con- 
tributions from  State  and  local  govon- 
ments  and  the  private  sector.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Secretary  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  extent  to  which: 

NonrFederal  public  and  private  enti- 
tles will  contribute  land  required  to 
make  the  program  feasible; 

Nun-Federal  public  and  private  enti- 
ties wiU  make  other  contributions— in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  tax  abate- 
ments, waivers  of  fees  related  to  devel- 
opment, or  direct  financial  contribu- 
tions—which will  reduce  the  carrying 
charges  of  homes  buUt  under  the  pro- 
gram: 

The  program  is  concentrated  In  an 
area  of  poverty,  abandmiment,  disin- 
vestment, and  severe  economic  blight: 

The  program  uses  construction 
methods  that  wOl  reduce  the  cost  per 
square  foot  below  the  average  con- 
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structkm  cost  in  the  market  area  in- 
volved: 

The  program  wlU  produce  the  great- 
est number  of  units  for  the  least 
amount  requested  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  taking  into  account  cost 
differences  among  different  areas; 

The  ivogram  calls  for  the  employ- 
ment of  local  residents  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  homes. 

In  order  to  assure  that  funds  award- 
ed under  the  program  are  used  ef- 
ficiently, grantees  may  not  break 
ground,  except  on  model  homes  to  be 
used  to  assist  In  sales.  untU  at  least  26 
percent  of  the  homes  to  be  built  are 
contracted  for  sale  to  a  purchaser  who 
Intends  to  live  In  the  home,  and  an  ap- 
propriate   downpajranent    has    been 


This  legislation  authorises  $300  mil- 
lion to  be  used  for  the  program.  If  the 
maximum  grant  is  used  for  every 
home.  20.000  homes  could  be  built. 

I  believe  that  this  iwogram  can 
become  an  essential  element  in  the  re- 
vltaltaatldn  of  the  Matkm's  most  dis- 
tressed neighboihoods.  I  welcome  aU 
comments  and  suggestions  from  my 
colleagues,  and  invite  cosponsors. 

Sir.  ft>eaker.  I  aA  that  a  summary 
of  the  bOl  be  inlnted  In  the  Raooas. 
SumusT  or  iws  Naiumul  **— ■mi«w 
'  OrroannnTT  Act 


Tlila  Act  suthorlaM  s  compcttttve  gnnt 
uracmn  In  vhlcli  (edenl  funds  will  bdp  le- 
vence  local  prtvato  and  imliUe  funds  In  the 
oooBtructico  of  low-cost.  staiglc-ISailly 
homes  in  severely  hHght«id  urban  nrlstibor- 
hoods. 

Bjonu  tfrucAsn 

Non-profit  orgsnlMtlons.  wltb  endorse- 
ment of  local  government. 


VUndssbsll  be  used  as  s  seoond  ) 
loan,  not  exoeedlnc  $16,000  per  loan,  to  fam- 
ilies purdiaslns  homes  built  or  rehabilitated 
with  asslstsnce  under  the  Act  These  ssoood 
mortsases  shall  not  bear  Interest,  and  shall 
be  repayable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ssle 
of  the  home,  if  the  proceeds  exceed  the 
amount  due  on  the  first  mortgage.  The 
seoond  mortsases  wfll  be  held  by  the  federal 
sovenment. 


1.  Aaslstsnce  may  be  used  for  new  con- 
structloo  OT  substantial  rehabUltotlon  of  1-4 
family  homes.  Substantial  rebaMltatton  Is 
defined  as:  a)  ooostruetloo  tanroMnc  costs  in 
excess  of  00  percent  of  the  maximum  sales 
price  of  a  home  assisted  under  this  Act  in 
the  area  In  which  it  is  located,  or  b)  the  re- 
habilitation of  a  vacant,  wnlnhahftable 
structure. 

a.  Bigible  famflles  are  families  with 
annual  ineomws  not  more  than  the  greater 
of.  a)  115  percent  of  the  median  Income  for 
a  family  of  four  in  the  project's  metropoli- 
tan area:  or  b)  the  nations!  median  looome. 
Purehasefs  must  be  flrst-tlme  homebuyets. 

3.  The  ™fa««t»iiii»i  profram  slae  is  the  lesser 
of  one  percent  of  the  number  of  housing 
unlU  tai  the  local  Jurlsdletlaa  or  1,000  units. 

4.  Purchasers  most  make  a  mhilmimi 
downpayment  of  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
price  of  the  home,  or  higher  if  the  I 


taig  group  ivefers.  The 
must  pay  interest  (o  the  purchaser  on  the 
downpayment     duilng     the    ooostruetlon 
period. 
5.  A  purchaser  msQr  not  lease  the  property. 
TBtiis  ASD  commoirs  or  •ssistmot 

1.  Api^icants  must  demonstrate  that  they 
have  consulted  with  and  received  the  sup- 
port of  residents  ki  the  neliAibortiood  In 
which  the  project  IS  to  be  located. 

3.  Applicants  mittt  submit  an  esthnstwt 
schedule,  agreed  to  by  the  local  government, 
setting  forth  a  timetable  for  comidetion  of 
the  project. 

3.  Orantees  may  not  break  ground  (except 
on  model  homes  to  be  used  to  assist  In  sales) 
untU  at  least  39%  ef  the  homes  to  be  built 
are  contracted  for  «ale  to  a  true  purchaser 
(one  who  intends  tb  live  in  the  hone)  i 
an  appropriate  downpayment 
made. 

4.  Assistance  may  be  used  only  in  census 
tracts  in  which  the  medisn  income  is  lielow 
80  percent  of  the  area  median  income. 

5.  AU  homes  assisted  under  the  Act  must 
be  on  contiguous  parcels  of  land,  except 
that  35  pereent  of  the  funds  saay  be  used 
for  projects  not  on  contiguous  parcds  of 
land,  but  confined  tt>  a  single  neighbotbood. 

6.  Sales  contracts  entered  into  under  the 
program  must  coni^  provisions  requiring 
repayment  of  the  |  second  mortgage  upon 
resale  or  other  traiMer  of  the  home,  unless 
the  Secretary  approves  otherwise.  If  any 
transfer  without  repayment  is  sppeoved.  the 
lien  shall  remain  tat  force  untO  it  is  paid  in 
full. 

PRoeRAM  ssfacnos  camans 

In  selecting  programs  for  sssistanrif  under 
the  Act  from  amote  the  eligible  projects, 
the  Secretary  shalll  make  such  sdeetlan  on 
the  basis  of  the  exttet  to  which: 

1.  Non-Federal  piibUc  and  private  entities 
will  contribute  the'land  necemary  to  make 
each  program  feasilile: 

3.  Non-Federal  public  and  private  finan- 
cial or  other  contalbutlons  (including,  but 
not  limited  to  tax !  abatements,  waivers  of 
fees  related  to  development,  or  direct  finan- 
cial contributions)  Which  wUl  reduce  carry- 
ing charges  qf  homes  buUt  under  the  pro- 
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3.  The  program  is  concentrated  in  an  area 
of  poverty,  abandonment,  distaivsstment,  an 
severe  economic  bll$ht: 

4.  The  program  u(es  construction  msthorts 
that  will  reduce  tie  cost  per  square  foot 
below  the  average  coostructioD  oast  tai  the 
market  area  invidvod: 

6.  The  program  ^ill  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  units  f#r  the  least  amount  re- 
quested from  the  federal  goverament. 
talcing  into  account  cost  differences  smong 
different  areas; 

6.  The  progrsm  tails  for  the  employment 
of  local  residenU  in  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  homes;. 

Aun^MUunoii 

FT  19M.  $300  mlMlon.  whldi  would  assist 
at  least  30.000  uni$i.  and  more  If  the  aver- 
age amount  requested  is  below  the  maxi- 
mum amount.* 


Sl-0SSO-SS-M(lt«> 
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Thundav,  April  4. 1985 

•  Mrs..  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  ^>eaker. 
today  I  J^  with  Mr.  WTmH  and  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  of  47  House  Mem- 
bers in  introducing  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Reductton  Act  of  1985. 

The  Haiardous  Waste  Reduction  Act 
wUl  amend  Soperf und  with  a  waste- 
end  tax  <m  the  land  disposal  and  stor- 
age of  haardous  waste.  The  bill  Is  sn 
Imimnred  version  of  the  legislatlcm 
that  was  approved  by  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
during  tiie  98th  Congress. 

The  waste  end  tax  will  apply  to  all 
forms  of  land  disposal,  including  sur- 
face Impoundments,  underground  in- 
jection wells,  snd  landfills.  The  tax 
rate  is  $90  per  ton.  exc^t  for  under- 
ground injection,  which  will  be  taxed 
at  a  rate  of  $5  per  ton.  All  forms  of 
treatment  that  render  a  waste  ntmha- 
sardous  within  1  year  would  be 
exempt  from  the  tax.  including  waste 
water  treatment  pennltted  under  the 
dean  Water  Act 

The  tax  will  be  collected  from  the 
owners  and  opoators  of  RCRA  per- 
mitted subtitle  C  treatment,  storage, 
and  djaposal  facilities.  There  are  4,800 
of  thsae  facilities  currently  In  oper- 
ation, and  95  percent  of  all  treatment, 
stmage,  and  disposal  takes  place  at 
Just  240  fkcBities. 

The  tax  wUl  be  administered  on  a 
wet  wis^t  basts  in  order  to  streamline 
the  administration  of  the  tax  and  to 
guarantee  a  study  flow  of  revenue. 

With  proper  administration  and 
using  cousMirative  revenue  estimates, 
this  waste-end  tax  Is  expected  to  raise 
$288  million  a  year.  We  have  included 
a  dause  mandating  an  autcxmatic  esca- 
lation In  tax  rates  if  the  tax  falls  short 
of  revenue  goals  in  order  to  guarantee 
a  staUe  revenue  stream. 

Hie  benefits  of  the  waste-end  tax 
are  twofold:  First,  the  waste-end  cre- 
ates an  eoooomle  incentive  for  waste 
producers  to  switch  to  environmental- 
ly pteferaUe  methods  of  waste  man- 
agement. EPA's  4-year  evaluation  of 
the  Sm>erfund  Program  concluded 
that  a  waste-«nd  tax  at  relatively 
modest  rates  could  caiise  a  significant 
shift  from  land  disposal  to  treatment 
and  recjrciing  technologies.  The  waste- 
end  can  work  in  concert  with  new 
RCRA  regulations  on  land  disposal  to 
hasten  the  switch  to  safe  waste-man- 
agemdit  technologies. 

Seeraid.  the  waste-end  tax  will 
broaden  the  tax  base  and  Increase  the 
revenue  avaHaUe  to  clean  up  the 
thousands  of  toxic  waste  sites  nation- 
wide. Proposals  to  expand  the  Super- 
fund  range  from  the  $5.3  billion,  5- 
year  program  backed  by  the  adminls- 
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tratl<m.  to  the  $13.5  billiim.  5-year  pro- 
gram backed  by  the  National  Cam- 
iMign  Against  Toxics.  Regardless  of 
the  proposal  you  prefer,  it  is  dear  that 
the  current  $300  mlllfcm  a  year  feed- 
stock tax  will  have  to  be  suivlement- 
ed.  The  waste-end  tax  offers  a  fair  snd 
effldent  way  to  provide  another  reli- 
able stream  of  revenue  for  Superf und. 

Mr.  Siteaker,  the  long-term  solution 
to  the  toxic  waste  problem  Involves 
more  than  efforts  to  clean  up  aban- 
doned waste  dumps.  It  must  also  in- 
clude specific  action  to  discourage 
future  reliance  <m  land  dIspossL  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  safe  landfill,  and  that  sup- 
posedly safe  Superf  und  repositories 
are  starting  to  leak  and  wUl  eventually 
require  Superfund  attention.  The 
waste-end  tax.  together  with  strong 
RCRA  r^ilatkms.  can  help  us  move 
toward  the  day  when  only  an  absolute 
minimum  of  waste  is  land  disposed, 

The  waste-end  concept  has  also  been 
endorsed  by  the  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  the  Environmental 
Policy  Institute  CEPIl.  the  National 
Wfldllfe  Federation,  and  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  the  American  Busi- 
ness. The  bipartisan  group  of  Mem- 
bers who  Join  with  me  today  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  recognise  that 
the  waste-end  tax  Is  a  progressive,  re- 
sponsible Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Without  objection.  I  ask  permission 
to  enter  Into  the  Raooao  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  on  the  Hasard- 
ous  Waste  Reduction  Act. 

Who  Fays  the  Tax? 

The  tax  is  collected  from  the  owners  and 
operators  of  treatment,  storsce  and  disposal 
farilitifa  (T8D)  permitted  under  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA).  All  hasartlnns  wastes  regulated 
under  RCRA  must  be  taken  to  a  permitted 
TBD  faculty. 

AoccmUng  to  EPA  there  are  4A18  of  these 
off -site  snd  on-site  fscllltlwi  currently  in  op- 
eration. Ntaiety-flve  percent  of  all  treat- 
ment, storage,  and  dispossl  takes  place  at 
only  340  faeOlties. 

What  Types  of  Waste  Disposal  are  Tax- 
able? 

All  Forms  of  land  disposal  regulated  by 
RCRA  would  be  taxable,  indudtaic  landfills. 
snrfSoe  impoundments  used  for  dispossl. 
and  injectian  wdls.  The  tax  also  would 
apply  to  land  treatment,  ocean  disposal,  and 
the  export  of  hasardous  waste. 

The  tax  would  apply  to  any  wastes  treated 
or  <llipfnfH  of  in  violation  of  RCRA  permits. 

Both  on^lte  snd  off -site  disposal  would  be 
subject  to  the  tax.  EPA  estimates  that  85 
percent  of  all  hanrdous  waste  disposal 
occurs  on-site,  typically  in  large  surface  im- 
poundments or  injection  wells. 

What  Are  the  Tax  Rates? 

All  forms  of  land  disposal  except  injection 
wells  would  be  tsxed  at  a  rate  of  $30  per 
ton.  The  $30  rate  would  apply  to  landfills, 
disposal  surface  impoundments,  waste  pfles. 
and  land  treatment.  The  $30  rate  also  covers 
ocean  •"t«— '.  the  export  of  hazardous 
waste,  and  wastes  treated  or  disposed  of  in 
vlolatiim  of  RCRA  permits. 
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The  dtvoMl  <tf  hiTrtWM  WMtoi  in  un- 
detvound  taijeciloii  vcDa  would  be  taxed  »t 
»  nte  of  $5  per  ton. 

Wtamt  About  Traetment  of  Haatrdous 
Waate? 

Tbe  bfn  pnrMai  that  vaataa  rendered 
noohnanloia  by  RCRA  atandardi  within 
one  jear  of  receipt  at  the  T8D  VacOlty 
would  recetve  fuU  credit  asataat  the  tax. 
Thto  credit  would  cover  nich  treataaent 
piccBWM  aa  indneratkin.  recycllnt.  and  the 
oeutnllMtlaD  of  corroalTe  adda. 
Waatewatar  treataaent  under  Clean  Water 
Act  pennltt  would  not  be  rabieet  to  the  tax. 

Any  waate  that  remalna  haaardoua  after 
twehre  oMOtiM  of  treataMnt  would  be  taxed. 
Thto  profMoa  ia  intended  to  prevent 
"paeude-U  ua^ment"  (aueh  aa  aolar  erapora- 
tkB  pendi)  to  avoid  the  tax. 

ntelduei  fron  any  treatment  proceaa  that 
are  land  ilhiiwiiil  would  be  aubjeet  to  the 
tax.  Iha  tax  alBO  would  apply  retraaettvely 
to  any  watte  treated  tai  vtotetkn  of  pannlt 
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What  typea  of  Waate  are  TaxaMer 

AH  waataa  il— Ifliiil  aa  haaardoua  under 
the  Raeouree  OaBoarratlon  and  Recovery 
Act  at  the  time  thlt  waate  end  tax  leiWa- 
tkm  li  enacted  into  law  would  be  taxable. 
I  taclnde  toade  aa  weD  aa  eharaeteilatic 
i  that  are  ignltable.  cwioalve.  or  reac- 
tive. 

Are  any  Haaardoua  Waatea  Kxehided  fNea 
the  Tut? 

An  tamrdouB  waatee  not  covered  by 
RCRA'a  regulatory  llamework  are  exempt 
tnm  the  tax.  ^"■''P*—  Inclade  anall  gener- 
ator waatea.  mlnliw  waate.  the  teawofary 
oo-elte  atorage  of  haaardoua  waate  (W^biy 
Umlt).  and  the  dlacharge  of  tffhienta  per- 
mitted under  the  Ctaan  Water  Act 

WMte  renwvad  from  a  Snperfund  aite  to  a 
permitted  land  di^Naal  facfUty  would  not 
be  taxed,  in  order  to  help  keep  down  the 
coet  of  cleanup.  While  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  deatroy  Supertund  waatee  than 
to  ahtft  them  to  another  land  dlapeaal  facili- 
ty, the  diolee  of  cleanup  method  under  the 
program  ahoold  be  detannlned  under  gulde- 
Unee  profvlded  by  Ooagreea.  rather  than 
through  waate  end  tax  policy. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  exiatlng  diapoaal 
attee  are  ■ptt*****  to-doee.  due  to  their  In- 
ability to  met  DMte  atrlngent  operating  re- 
qulrementa  Impoaed  by  Oongrem  during  re- 
authotlaation  of  RCRA.  Waatea  removed 
from  thcae  doeed  attea  to  permitted  faciU- 
tiea  would  not  be  taxed.  Aa  with  the  exdu- 
doB  for  Supnfund  waatea,  the  rationale  la 
to  avoid  ereattaig  obatadea  to  complianwt 
with  RCRA  regulaUona. 

How  Much  Revenue  Would  the  Tax 
Raiae? 

Tbe  bill  would  ralae  an  eatlmated  $286 
million  per  year,  a  figure  baaed  on  data  de- 
rived from  CPA  and  the  Chemical  Manufac- 
turera  Amodatlon.  The  revenue  eatlmated  ia 
calculated  below. 
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Weatat  Survey,  except  for  dlyaal  Im- 
poundment  figurea.  which  are  derived  from 
a  aurvey  eoodueted  by  the  Chemical  manu- 
f acturen  AaMMlatlan. 

How  Would  the  Tut  be  Paid? 

The  tax  would  be  paid  by  the  T8D  fedllty 
on  a  quarteriy  baala  upon  receipt  of  haaard- 
oui  waate.  A  full  credit  would  be  provided 
for  all  waatea  rendered  nonhaaardoua  by 
treatment  within  IS  montha  of  raeeipt  at 
the  faculty.  To  avoid  double  taxation.  fuU 
credit  would  be  provided  for  waate  moving 
from  one  or  facOlty  te  another. 

How  Would  the  Tax  be  AdmJnletered? 

RCRA  requlrce  that  all  off -alte  dinoaal  be 
recorded  on  a  manlffat.  and  oolite 
on  an  operathig  log.  In  addttkn.  «D 
dtapooal  faemtlea  are  required  to  prepare  a 
oompreherMive  Mennlal  report  IMlng  the 
amount  and  typea  of  waate  handled 

Thcae  documente  win  provide  the  baaia  for 
recotd-kaepii«  under  the  tax.  The  MU  dl- 
recte  the  IRS  to  refine  further  the  report- 
ing ayatem  for  tax  purpoaea.  An  SPA  atndy 
haa  conduded:  "Although  ehangea  to  the 
exMing  reporting  and  information  ayatama 
are  neoeemry-to  provide  date  on  an  annual 
baato  for  aU  f adlltiea.  theee  ehangea  are  not 
lifcrty  to  Impoee  a  large  incremental  burden 
on  the  regulated  community,  tbe  atatea.  or 
BFA." 

Would  The  Tax  Ratee  Provide  an  Incen- 
tive to  Reduce  Waate  Diapoaal? 

Tea.  An  KPA  atudy  f  ound  that  a  waate-end 
tax  would  have  a  algnlfleant  effect  in  ahift- 
Ing  waite  to  treatment.  RdaUvely  low  tax 
ratca  inwlde  a  aubatantlal  Incentive  to 
reduce  lilgb  volume  diapoaal  of  liquid 
waatea.  Thla  la  due  to  the  eoonomlea  of  icale 
that  can  be  reallaed  in  treating  large  vol- 
umea  of  waate. 

l^ir  f»»— p'«,  tbe  KPA  atudy  eattnaated 
that  at  a  IS  per  too  rate,  about  a  quarter  of 
aU  waatea  now  injected  in  deep  wcUa  could 
be  rendered  nonhaaardoui  through  treat- 
ment, prindpally  by  neutrallalng  oorrodve 
and  reactive  waatea. 

Are  the  Ooala  of  Waate  Reductloa  and 
Ralaing  Revenue  from  the  Waate-Bid  Tax 
Contradictory? 

Both  oblectlvea  can  be  accomodated  if  the 
revenue  projecttana  for  the  waate-end  tax 
are  baaed  on  the  moat  cooaervattve  eaU- 


AU  volume  eetlmatw  are  cjipiemed  in 
metric  tona.  whOe  the  tax  ia  baaed  on  Eng- 
llah  tona  (Metric  Took  Engllah  Tone- 1.1:1). 
Tbe   volume   data   is   taken   from   EPA'i 


For  thla  reaaon,  a  number  of  waate  man- 
agement aetMtlea  that  would  be  auhJeet  to 
the  tax  and  would  produoe  aome  reve- 
nuee-dellberately  were  exduded  from  the 
revenue  eatlmataa  baeauae  they  are  dUfleult 
to  quantify.  They  induda  waatea  "atorad"  m 
tbe  land  fa-  longer  than  the  RCRA  9fr-day 
limit,  waataa  "treated"  for  longer  than  13 
montha.  and  waatea  taxed  beeanaa  of  a  viola- 
tion of  treatment  or  divoaal  parmlta. 

Tbe  bOl  alao  provldea  for  an  automatic 
upward  adjuatment  of  the  rataa  for  any  year 
in  which  tbe  waate  end  tax  revenuea  feU 
abort  of  proJeetiOBa. 

Thla  provMoo  la  aimaar  to  that  induded 
by  tbe  admlntrtratlan  in  Ite  Suporfund 
reauthorlaaton  propoaaL 

Why  Tax  Deep  WeU  Injection? 

An  — H.— »*^  n  million  tona  of  haaardoua 
waatea  are  injected  into  deep  weUa  evwy 
year,  making  thla  method  the  largeat  aouroe 
of  land  diapoaal  in  uae  today.  WbOeHttte  ia 
known  about  deep  weUa.  the  avaUable  evi- 
dence auggeate  cauae  for  concern  atamt  the 
environmental  aide-effeete  of  thto  technolo- 
gy- 

Leaks  at  Chemical  Waste  Management's 
deep  wella  in  Vlckery.  Ohio  prompted  tbe 
state  EPA  to  slap  two  fines  totalling  $16 
mlUlon  on  tbe  site  operatora.  The  rupture  of 


an  taJeettOB  wdl  in  Praaque  lale.  Pennayfarar 
nia  lad  to  the  poaalble  contamination  of 
Lake  Krle.  and  to  the  aite'B  placement  oo 
the  auperfund  Natloaal  Priority  Uat.  The 
Induatry  trade  Journal  Chemical  Week  has 
warned  about  the  potential  haaardi  of  deep 
weU  Injection. 

TiM  lower  rate  of  $S  per  ton  for  takjectlon 
wdlB  pravldBd  by  the  bUl  eoaapenaates  for 
the  fact  that  waataa  muat  be  dilute  to  be 
aultable  for  thla  method  of  diapoaaL 

Why  Not  Tax  on  a  Dry-Weight  BaaiB? 

Waataa  with  a  higher  water  content  are 
not  naceaaarOy  "better"  than  aoUd  waatea. 
Liquid  waatea  are  more  mobile,  more  liable 
to  move  into  groundwater,  and  1 
Ue  to  oontalnmeBt  through  land  < 

Tlia  ptaetteal  effect  of  a  dry-wdght  tax 
would  be  to  reduce  drastically  revenuea 
from  injectlan  weUa.  Por  example,  the  non- 
water  content  of  Injected  waatee  rangea 
from  1  to  6  percent  of  total  vohmae.  A  $S0 
per  ton  dry-weight  tax  would  raiae  aa  little 
aa  80  cente  per  ton  on  a  wet-wdgbt  baaia 
from  waatea  injected  into  underground 
weUa. 

An  KPA  study  concluded  that  a  dry 
weight  tax  would  be  more  mmplex  to  ad- 
minister and  take  longer  to  implement  than 
a  wet-wdgbt  tax.  Aa  a  result,  tt  would  be  vir- 
tually impoaaible  to  predict  revenuea  from  a 
dry-weight  tax. 

Tbe  same  KPA  atudy  found  that  the  high 
coat  of  aampUng  (|M  to  $70  per  band)  for 
non-water  content  would  make  tbe  tax  pro- 
hibitively expenalve  for  aaoaU  bustneaa. 

WUl  a  Waste-Knd  Tax  Kicourage  niegal 
Diqwaal? 

KPA  compared  atatea  with  waate-end 
taxee  to  thoee  without  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  reported  incidence  of  midnight  dump- 
ing Increaaed  with  the  tax.  Tbe  study  found 
no  auch  correlation. 

KPA  haa  Indicated  that  a  waate-end  tax 
oouM  help  reftan  the  exiatlng  date  on  the 
treatment,  storage  and  diapoaal  of  haaard- 
oua waate.  Tbe  date  could  be  uaed  by  both 
the  IRS  and  KPA  to  target  aubaequent  per- 
mitting and  enforcement  aetivltlea. 

Have  State  Waate-ltad  Taxes  produced 
the  Revenues  Projected? 

In  the  summer  of  1904.  KPA  conducted  a 
survey  of  the  waste-end  tax  programs  in 
dgbtstatca. 

In  aix  atatea.  waste-end  taxee  bad  generat- 
ed Tl  to  Ot  percent  of  projectkna:  in  two 
atatea.  revenues  were  ahead  of  projectlona. 
(For  pengwetlve,  tbe  SuperfUnd  feedstock 
tax  has  reallaed  78  to  64  percent  of  revenue 
projectlona). 

KPA  found  that  prevknialy  reported  short- 
faUa  in  Initial  revenues  from  waate-end 
taxea  were  due  primarily  to  tnadeqiiate  date 
on  actual  waate  volumea.  overaU  economic 
rfir<iaBirai  during  the  startup  period.  faUure 
to  account  aceuratdy  for  the  coat  of  tax  ex- 
emptlons.  and  lack  of  progranunatic  re- 
sources during  startup.* 


HAROLD  L.  HOLLIDAT.  SR. 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

ormaaouai 

m  TBI  Botrn  op  RcnagBrrATivn 

nwnday.  AprU  4.19S5 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  aaddened  by  the  death  of 
Harold  L.  Holllday.  8r.,  a  founder  of 
one  of  Kansas  City's  major  political 
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organisations  aiid  a  covngeoaa  civil 
righto  activist. 

A  forceful  perflpnallty  and  a  brilliant 
orator,  his  contijUmtion  to  ctva  righto 
and  social  Justide  in  the  Kansas  aty 
community  is  immeasurable.  Mr.  Hol- 
llday was  literally  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  eivU  rigid*.  He  was  fitting  for 
social  and  eofmo^aie  justice  kmg  beton 
the  civil  righto  movement  of  the  19M's 
attracted  popular  support.  The  legacy 
he  leaves  will  be  If elt  for  generations  to 
come  in  Kansas  pity. 

One  of  his  earor  civil  righto  stnig^es 
was  to  challe«gci  the  rule  that  banned 
blacks  from  the 'University  of  Kansas 
City  School  of  law.  He  was  suooeasful 
and  he  receivedl  his  law  degree  from 
that  school  in  il»52.  the  first  tOatk. 
person  ever  to  do  so.  For  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  used  )ii8  keen  legal  mind  to 
help  brealt  down!  racial  prejudice. 

Mr.  Holllday  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Freedcmi.  Inc..  the  powerfid 
black  political  drganizaUon  that  is  a 
dominant  political  force  in  local.  State, 
and  national  elections.  Mr.  Holllday 
served  as  a  Jackson  County  magis- 
trate, a  leader  ii»  the  NAACP.  and  the 
Missouri  Bar  and  the  American,  Nar 
tional.  Kansas  City  and  Jackson 
County  Bar  Associations.  Mr.  Hidllday 
also  served  12  distinguished  years  in 
the  Missouri  douse  of  Reprasenta- 
tives. 

During  Us  tebure  in  the  Missouri 
Legislature  front  1966  to  1976.  he  was 
noted  for  supporting  progressive  legis- 
lation not  only  In  civil  ri^ts,  but  in 
consumer  protection  and  other  areas 
as  welL  His  revision  of  the  crfinlnal 
code  was  especially  noteworthy.  Mr. 
HoUiday  consistently  fought  against 
proposed  increases  in  interest  rate  oeU- 
ings  on  small  Ibans  and  helped  win 
support  for  ne^  laws  to  tiaMen  re- 
quiremento  on  4oor-to-door  sales  and 
to  permit  suspesislon  of  paymehto  on 
defective  merchandise,  lliroutfiout 
his  career  in  Jeiyerson  City.  Mr.  Holll- 
day was  a  sfenmt  voice  tai  the  Ifisoouri 
House.  He  was  ii>t  always  Uked.  but  he 
was  always  admired.  His  was  a  voice  of 
courage  and  oonnction.  <• 

In  1976,  Harold  Holllday  put  his  po- 
litical future  aU  stake  when  he  relin- 
quished a  safe  seat  in  the  lOssouri 
House  of  R^ffosentatives  to  attempt 
to  give  Kansfes  City's  blade  community 
representation  in  the  Missouri  State 
Senate  for  the  very  first  time.  He  real- 
ized the  odds  w$re  slim,  but  made  the 
effort  willingljfL  pointing  out  that 
those  who  were  wde  to  serve  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  sve  of  themsdves  even 
if  only  to  pave^e  road  for  thoae  who 
would  follow. 

In  seeking  sonf  eone  to  sumwrt  as  his 
successor  in  toe  Missouri  House  of 
RepzesentaUvesi  Mr.  Holliday  aeCtied 
on  me.  inf  orminiE  me  of  his  gupport  on 
Valentine's  nig^t  in  1976  by  sayinr 

"Wheat,  you  k*ow  we  looked  long  and 
hard  for  aomeone  bright  and  able,  someone 
really  capable,  aoiaeone  couragoila.  someone 
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with  statute,  aomeone  who  can  fill  my  shoes 
.  .  .  .but  we  couldn't  find  anyone  so.  I  guem 
yoa'U  have  to  do. 

and  he  laughed.  Later  that  year,  as  I 
was  winning  my  first  election  to  public 
offloe.  Harold  HolUday  lost  his  bid  for 
the  senate  by  less  than  300  votes  out 
of  nu»e  than  10.000  votes  cast  in  an 
election  divided  stricUy  on  racial  lines. 

It  was  a  liitter  defeat  for  one  who 
was  regarded  by  all  objective  sources 
as  one  of  the  most  able  persons  ever  to 
serve  in  the  house  of  representatives 
and  a  powerful  force  for  progressive 
causes  without  regard  to  race.  But 
even  at  this  disheartening  time  he  was 
ready  with  counsel  typical  of  his  stead- 
test  commitment  to  service  telling  me 
that  "in  Jeffersoo  City  there's  a  lobby- 
ist for  every  cause  under  the  Sun, 
Uqaor  lobbyists,  trudc  and  bus  lobby- 
ists. utOl^  lobbyists,  a  voice  for  every- 
(me  but  the  people:  you  go  be  a  voice 
for  the  people."  And  he  laughed,  a 
laugh  that  showed  no  trace  of  bitter 
disappointment  he  felt. 

My  caireer  In  State  politics  lasted 
from  1977  to  198S.  with  the  standard 
set  by  Harold  Holllday,  Sr..  not  only  a 
goal  to  strive  for,  but  an  ethic  to  live 
by.  While  never  intruding,  he  was 
always  available  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  He  encouraged  me  to  support 
Ken  Rothman  for  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  saying  he  was 
"by  far  the  most  qualified  candidate 
and  if  he  doesn't  win.  It  will  be  only 
because  white  folks  don't  elect  Jews" 
and  'if  a  Jewish  person  can  become  a 
speaker  today,  maybe  a  black  person 
will  make  it  tomorrow,"  and  he 
laughed.  Ken  Rothman  not  only 
became  speaker  of  the  house,  he  was 
later- elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  in  1984  was 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor. 

HoUiday  was  the  keynote  speaker  of 
the  first  Missouri  Legislative  Black 
Caucus  wedcend  in  1981.  He  recalled 
for  a  captivated  audience,  earlier  days 
of  the  political  righto  struggle  in  Jef- 
ferson City  when  in  1970  Just  a  few 
black  legislators  had  worked  togeth- 
er—"like  fingers  on  a  hand:  like  a  fist." 
to  create  a  seat  for  a  black  Ccmgres- 
man  in  St  Louis.  Holllday's  impas- 
sioned call  for  unity  among  black  leg- 
islaton  was  the  catalyst  that  spurred, 
in  1961  a  strong  effort  to  prevent  Bill 
Clat  from  being  gerrymandered  out 
of  his  seat  In  the  U.S.  Ctmgress. 

In  1981.  Dick  Boiling  announced  his 
Intention  to  retire  from  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  t^ 
proaciied  community  leaders,  botii 
black,  and  white,  to  gauge  their  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  I  ought  to  run  for 
Congress.  While  many  were  compli- 
mentary, almost  without  question  all 
wtmdered  whether  a  bladt  person 
could  win  a  district  with  only  a  20-per- 
cent Uadc  population.  Harold  Holli- 
day. Sr..  however,  was  different.  He 
said  that  tt  was  my  obligation  to  at 
least  itaake  the  attempt:  that  perhws  I 
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would  not  win.  but  "you  know  Wbbat, 
black  people  have  a  right  to  fail  too," 
and  he  laughed. 

On  election  night  the  vote  totals 
came  in  and  I  had  won  by  1,000  votes 
over  my  nearest  opponent  and  media 
representatives  were  calling  it  a  stun- 
ning upset.  Holllday  said  he  too  was 
surprised— that  he  hadn't  expected  it 
to  be  that  close. 

In  recent  months  I  saw  Mr.  Holliday 
only  infrequently,  usually  at  a  public 
function  for  a  progressive  group  that 
could  count  Harold  Holllday,  Sr.,  as  a 
long-committed  supporter.  He  re- 
marked to  me  at  the  last  of  those 
meetings  that  it  seemed  we  saw  each 
other  onlr  when  one  of  us  was  receiv- 
ing an  award  presented  by  the  other 
and  he  only  wondned  what  we  had 
done  to  deserve  it.  and  as  he  said  that 
he  laughed. 

iMKt  week  I  saw  Harold  Holliday  as 
he  was  laid  to  rest,  and  I  realised  there 
was  no  trophy  or  plaque  which  could 
honor  his  life. 

I  feel  fortunate  to  say  I  knew  Mr. 
Holllday.  He  was  a  rare  indivldaal  and 
his  death  is  a  loss  shared  by  all  his  de- 
termined spirit  touched.  Many  have 
benefited  from  his  knowledge  and  his 
dedication,  and  he  wiU  not  be  f  c»«ot- 
ten.  Each  of  us  wiU  remember  this 
man  in  some  special  way.  His  laugh, 
his  spirit.  Us  inteUeet,  his  compassion 
will  be  missed  wqtfrtally  by  his  family, 
but  Harold  Holliday  will  Uve  in  the 
memories  of  his  loving  wife  Margaret, 
his  aaa  Harold.  Jr.,  his  dau^ter 
Bertha,  his  daughter-in-law  Gayle.  his 
grandchildren  Harold  and  HollL 

Perhaps  they  commemorate  his  life 
best,  as  he  instilled  In  them  the  q>irit 
that  was  his  hallmariL  His  12-year-old 
grandsim.  Harold  m.  told  me  recently 
that  he  expected  to  be  Kansas  City's 
Congressman  someday  soon.  Because 
Harold  Holllday.  Sr..  lived  the  life  he 
did.  his  grandson  will  have  that  oppor- 
tunity and  because  he  inherited  Holll- 
day's spirit.  I  expect  hell  make  it.* 


ERIC  TRAYNOR,  ST.  PETERS- 
BURG'S AWARD  WINNINO 
AUTHOR 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 


'ATIVIS 


OPfUMUBA 
DT  THE  HOtTSS  OF 

Thurmiay.  AjnU  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  ^^eak- 
er,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arto  will  present  again 
this  year  a  special  edition  of  Chil- 
droi's  Radio  Theatre  featiuing  award 
winning  idays  written  by  talented  chil- 
dren throughout  our  Nation.  One  of 
this  year's  five  winning  authors,  se- 
lected from  more  than  1.000  entries,  is 
Eric  Traynor.  a  14-year-old  student 
from  St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Eric's  winning  play  "A  Dagger  of  the 
Mind"  particularly  impressed  the  com- 
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pcCltlao't  JudiM  with  its  "toplcaUty 
and  depth  of  cmottom."  The  ptejr  It 
m^jimMMy  relcvant  beemuae  tt  deali 
with  the  aeriooe  mhJeGt  of  mildde  by 
diUdicn.  "A  Daoer  of  the  ICtnd"  li  a 
moviiic  aeeount  of  a  teenaccr's  atnw- 
i^  with  hla  f atftaiia  about  hie  parent'* 
dlvofee.  The  play  within  a  play  takes 
place  durinc  a  reheanal  of  "Macbeth." 
where  a  younc  man  la  finally  able  to 
eonf  eai  hli  thou^ta  of  raldde  to  hit 
lady,     a    Cambodian 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MAX 
aCHKNKUR  ON  HIS  SQTB 
BIRTHDAT 

HON.  garTlackeriian 


Erie's  parents.  Anthony  and  Page 
Traynor.  both  profeariooal  writers, 
can  be  proud  because  their  son  ezhlb- 
lU  the  creative  energy  that  our  youth 
provide  our  Nation.  I  recommend  to 
my  coUncues  this  hour^lonc  broad- 
cast of  Erie's  and  the  other  four  stu- 
dents' idays  durinc  the  Sevtmth 
Ann**'  Henny  Penny  Flaywrltinv 
Contest  that  will  be  aired  natkially 
on  public  radio  statioaB  beginning 
Aprfl  IS.  UsHiwlM  to  these  works  by 
youi«  authors  wUl  reassure  you  that 
our  Natkm  has  a  bright  future  when 
this  gennatian  of  Americans  sssimifT 
their  posttlaa  to  gukle  our  country.* 


IN  IfXMORT  OF  DEA  SPECIAL 
AGENT  ENRIQUE  CAMARENA 
SALAZAR        

HON.  CHAUB^B.  RANGEL 


ni  TBI  WHISI  Of  1 


rATIVB 


Thmndaw.  AprU  4,  IMS 
•  Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  ^Deaker.  recent- 
ly we  were  shocked  and  saddened  at 
the  tragic  outeone  of  the  kldnapftig  in 
Guadalajara.  Mexico,  of  DEA  Special 
Agent  Ekirlque  Camarena  Balaaar  and 
the  pilot  who  oocaskmally  assisted 
him.  Alfredo  Zaval  Avelar.  The  slaying 
of  these  brave  men  Is  a  blow  to  the 
DEA.  Indeed  to  our  entire  Nation,  as 
the  tragedy  of  drug  abuse  strikes 
every  segment  of  society.  Most  Impor- 
tantly. It  Is  a  great  loss  to  th^  fami- 
nes and  friends.  My  deepest  sympa- 
thies go  out  to  them. 

A  veteran  DEA  agent.  Mr.  Camarena 
has  been  Involved  In  successful  Investi- 
gations of  cocaine  and  marijuana  traf- 
tkktn  In  the  Guadalajara  area.  We 
wlU  remember  Enrique  Camarena  for 
his  akUl  and  dedication  to  his  work  as 
a  wptdal  agent  and  for  having  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  to  preserve  the 
health  and  Integrity  of  his  country. 
May  his  death  not  be  in  vain.  I  pray 
that  the  dtisens  of  our  great  country 
unite  to  overcome  the  vidousness  and 
brutality  ot  the  criminals  who  so  ruth- 
lessly took  Agent  Camarena's  and  Mr. 
Zaval's  lives  in  ivder  to  continue  to 
saUirate  our  country  with  their 
polsntii  narcotics. 

The  single  most  important  thing  we 
can  do  to  honor,  these  men  Is  to  not 
only  continue  their  fight,  but  to  win  it. 
In  the  memory  of  these  two  brave 
men.  we  must  overoome.9 


ni 
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Thmnday.  AprU  4. 1$U 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  ooUeagues  In  the 
U.&  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
me  now  in  congratulating  Max 
flfhwilrW  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday,  on  April  10. 19M. 

Mr.  ^teaker.  Max  Schenkler  Is  a 
man  who  Is  much  loved  In  Queens 
Ctounty.  NT.  where  he  lived  for  almost 
25  years.  When  he  and  his  wife.  Peart, 
left  several  years  ago  to  make  their 
hone  In  Boca  Raton.  VL,  It  was  no  sur- 
mise that  their  departure  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  entire  community— because 
they  had  made  everyone  In  that  com- 
munity part  of  their  family.  Max  and 
Peart  Schenkler  are  cherished  by  ev- 
eryone who  comes  to  know  them.  And 
In  Queens,  a  great  many  people  came 
to  know  and  lote  then— In  their  neigh- 
borhood and  synagogue,  through 
Max's  many  years  as  a  teacher  and  ed- 
ucator, and  through  their  loving  serv- 
ice in  community  organintlons.  We  in 
New  Toik  stm  miss  than. 

Max  gives  himself  to  people  in  many 
ways.  He  spent  40  years  giving  his 
talent,  humor,  and  insight  to  New 
Ttvk  City  schootchUdren.  As  a  teach- 
er. Max  did  much  more  than  tanpart 
knowledge.  His  enthusiasm  for  life  and 
gift  for  sharing  himself  with  others 
gave  him  a  special  relationship  with 
his  students.  If  children  are  to  become 
Interested  In  learning.  In  growing,  and 
In  stretching  their  minds  and  imagina- 
tions to  meet  new  challenges,  they 
must  be  shown  the  way.  Max 
Schenkler  did  that.  Generatioas  of 
young  students  were  Instilled  with  an 
excitement  about  learning.  Por  thou- 
sands of  young  New  Tortwrs.  Max  pro- 
vided the  spark  so  vital  and  so  neces- 
sary to  pnn»el  them  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  exdtlng  careers  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Max  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  an  educator,  and  as 
prlndpal  of  Public  School  14S.  an  ele- 
mentary school  In  Queens.  There  he 
trained  and  Inspired  scores  of  dedicat- 
ed teachers  to  the  extent  that  his 
Impact  will  be  felt  for  many  genera- 
ti<ms  yet  to  come.  He  Is  a  man  of  wide 
interests  and  talents,  one  who  throws 
himself  into  whatever  he's  doing— 
whether  he's  helping  someone  In  need 
or  in  trouble,  hosting  a  birthday  or  an- 
niversary celebration  for  a  friend,  or 
pursuing  his  most  beloved  hobby- 
golf. 

Max's  professional  and  family  life 
have  been  rich  with  success.  His  80th 
birthday  is  a  Joyous  occasion  for  his 
many  friends  and  his  beautiful 
family— his    lovely    wife.    Pearl,    his 
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loving  daui^ter,  Carol  Jaootason  and 
her  husband.  Oil.  and  daughter, 
Debbie,  and  Max's  son  and  my  dear 
friend.  MMiaeL  Max  always  gave  his 
children  the  knre  and  encouragement 
they  needed  when  the  time  came  to 
make  tcnigh  decisions  or  embark  on 
new  chaDengea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Max  Schenkler  Is  a 
beautiful  man  a^x>  has  touched  many 
lives.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  UA  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  J(rin  with  me  now  In  wish- 
ing him  a  Joyous  80th  birthdays 


OFPORTUNITT  WENT 
THATAWAT 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 


□I 


Boussori 
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nunday.  AprU  4. 1995 


•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  many  priorities  ftdng  the  present 
Coogreas,  the  reauthorlMtion  of  the 
HItficr  Education  Act.  whldi  Includw 
the  Federal  student  aid  programs.  Is 
certainly  near  the  top. 

In  my  view,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  is  not  only  an  easentlsl  oompteent 
of  the  higher  education  system,  but  Is 
a  fundamental  tool  In  our  effort  to 
Tn^*?***'"  a  healthy  and  competitive 
economy  and  social  structure.  Hence, 
even  among  those  of  us  who  harbor  a 
healthy  skepticism  of  a  strong  Federal 
role  in  education,  the  need  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  student  aid  programs 
is  beyond  question.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  presume  that  these  programs 
cannot  be  further  perfected  based 
upon  our  experience  with  them.  Obvi- 
ously, the  need  for  that  perfection  de- 
fines the  role  of  this  Coigress  In  reau- 
thorWtag  the  programs. 

As  It  turns  out.  the  reauthorlattlon 
propsss,  which  Involves  numerous  com- 
plex Issues,  has  beorane  further  com- 
plicated because  It  occurs  at  a  time 
when  we  are  faced  with  massive 
budget  defldts.  In  an  attempt  .to  curb 
those  defldts.  the  administration  has 
proposed  significant  changes  in  the 
programs.  Regardless  of  one's  podtion 
on  the  merits  of  thoae  propoMls.  one 
can  reaa<»uU}ly  ask  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  be  considering 
drastic  changes  before  we  engage  In 
the  reauthorisation  process,  which  will 
not  be  completed  untU  next  year. 

This  is  precisely  the  question  that 
has  been  so  well  articulated  by  my  col- 
league on  the  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Subcoounittee,  Joan  McKixmaii, 
In  an  op-ed  column  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Times  on  March  15. 
1985.  I  commend  the  attention  of  my 
coUeaguea  to  this  artlde.  The  points 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
are  well  deserving  of  our  attention  as 
we  continue  with  the  budget  delibera- 
tions. 

The  article  follows: 
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OrroaxmntT  Wlar  "nuxAWAT 
(By  Je^  McXeman) 

nwMit  budsetl  pfopoesli  by  Pwii 
Rcacaa  end  WuetiMon  Secretary  mnism  J. 
to  cutl^dcat  aid  by  »  percent  la 
than  a  sv^  at  "■tcreos,  ears,  and 
Tseattoas"-^  paiapbrMe  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's now-fanoip  insult  to  the  Americsa 
oollese  student    i 

It  li  also  a  very  bad  sitn  for  tbose  of  us  in 
the  RepubUean  ^aity  wbo  attribute  our 
party's  reeent  sniBsas  to  its  pRnise  of  op- 
potUmlty— eeoncaiic,  edwratlnnst  or  otber- 
wlae.  After  all.  ^wt  OOP  come  to 
"Orand  Oppottuigty  Partyr* 

8o  why  tben  Is  (President 
aisnals  to  BlIUaB^  of  Amerlean  teBiUas  that 
they  may  well  be  denied  tlie  ebanoe  to 
pursue  a  slice  of  this  natton's  pro^eHtyf 
Wbat's  our  partyldoiac  talklBC  about  deny- 
ins  people  the  eiMrartiwal  oppartanlty  that 
Is  so  inetnnnental  to  economic  subbsssT 

At  BO  tlBM  in  bur  lilotary  bm  eeonomlc 
"opportunity"  been  more  doerty  tied  to  edu- 
cation. With  our  hrhole  eeoooesie  system  in 
traiwitloD.  it  is  iLperattm  that  taidMdnals 
have  the  skills  a^d  knowledse  to  aneeeed  in 
today'a  fTii^-''!'fW'"S  labor  omifeet  The 
moat  focmidablefctialleme  for  the  future 
wm  be  to  tratai  p4ople  to  woik  bi  the  taif or- 
mattanaodety."  iobn  If ataUtt  said  tai  Ifesa- 
trands.  "Jobs  wm|boooeae  avaOaUe.  but  ^rbo 
will  poaaem  thi|  high-Udi  akflk  to  fiU 
thamt" 

SInoe  Rlehard  *lzon  aaU  in  ItTl  that  "no 
quallfled  atodant  hrtw  wants  to  go  to  ooDate 
should  be  barred  by  laek  of  mooey,"  the  Rc- 
publlean  Party  tna  been  a  INnt'lbw  advo- 
cate for  aU  wbo|  demanatrated  the  abOlty 
and  daaire  for  further  edwtinn  It  la, 
indeed,  bwie  tbbt  Mkntadalratlen  oflldala 
are  JeopardMns  poet  aacondaiy  edueatlwi 
for  1  million  youagaten.  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  M  yeani  a  phiraltty  of  AaMricaaa 
now  And  thSBwilTCS  idsntuytac  with  the 
RepuUlcan  ftr^,  and  when  the 
sain  made  by  tbc  a<M>  haa  bea 
younser  voters,    i 

There  Is  no  qudrtkm  that  our  current  fed- 
eral defldt  ptobima  muat  reatriet  fondlnc 
for  student  aid  mk  vdl  m  other  worthy  pro- 
grams. To  stret^  the  avaflable  dollars,  we 
need  to  DUke  ehancm  in  our  current  stu- 
dent aid  portfolj^  As  tt  did  to  imu  the 

ausseetlooa  f or  rsfonn. 

A  major  ovatha^  of  atudent  aid  pngrama, 
however,  ahould  pe  part  of  the  rsauthoclaa- 
tloo  of  the  Bkfium  BducatloB  Act.  echedolad 
to  take  place  later  in  the  SSth  Oongrass. 
WIthholdlns  majbr  reviaiona  to  the  program 
untfl  then  will  allow  for  a  thorough  review 
of  the  impact  of  the  prepoeed  fihangaa,  to 
addltian  to  alloWtac  ua  to  And 
Uned.  effletent  liay  of 
to  the  needleet  of 

I.  for  one,  hop*  the  Ooogrem  will  eventu- 
ally adopt  aome  df  the  propoeala,  aueb  m  re- 
quiring multi^'  dldMuaementa  by  lenders 
and  reduetoc  theiietoaurance  rate,  aa  wdl  as 
combintng  aome;  of  the  prograBoa  to  give 
more  ftezlblltty  tb  toatltutiaoa  ttaamoeivea. 

Resaidlam  of  ctie's  posttton  on  the  adaato- 
istration's  propcbals,  however,  we  diould 
not  use  the  budget  pracem  to  make  aignifi- 
cant  changm  to  a  program  that  baa  done  Ita 
Job.  Inatead.  we  labould  ooosider  a  tundtoc 
freeae  for  studebt  aid  at  IMS  flaoal  year 
levela.  With  ttaetreduoed  levda  of  real  del- 
lara  available  for  student  aid.  an  tooome 
Umlt  on  eUstoaity  mlatot  be  neoeeaary.  but 
not  the  arbitrary  $33,500  limit  propoaed  by 
the  administration.  Nor  should  we  accept 
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the  prepmsd  14,000  cap  on  total  aid,  atooe 
that  atftata  thorn  bavtog  the  greateat  need. 
After  careful  and  ocderiy  evaluation,  we 
ftuni^  amke  whatever  changm  are  neeee- 
aary  to  diatrlbute  egultabiy  the  burden  that 
~  fnndtae  would  entail,  taktog  toto 


The  Bepubilcan  Party  la  on  the  verge  of 
being  eooeldered  a  true  "opportunity"  party 
by  a  amiortty  of  the  American  people. 
Tbom  irtw  bdleve  to  aa  opportunity  aodety 
know  there  are  Uailta  to  that  which  sovem- 
ment  een  and  ahould  provide.  They  under-' 
atand  that  programa,  aueh  m  the  atudent 
loan  pragram,  eannot  be  open  ended.  Tet. 
they  alw  reeoipilw  that  the  key  to  opportu- 
nity la  preaerving  aasem  to  edueatfcm. 

Any  party  puiportlng  to  champion  oppor- 
tunity muat  be  teated  by  tu  stand  on  stu- 
1.  beeaam  it  is  mainly  throng  our 
that  wc  can  offer  hope  fOr  a  better 
future. 

It  WM  the  father  of  our  party.  Abtaham 
Ltaooin.  who  aald:  "I  can  only  aay  that  I 
view  ledncatlonl  m  the  moat  tanportant  aub- 
Jeot  which  we,  m  a  people,  can  be  engaged 
to."* 


GIVE  THE  WfflBTTiEBLOwffiW 
SOME  INCENTIVE 


HON.  FORirHEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAuvoamA 
ni  THE  HOUSX  or  BXPXXSnrXATIVBS 

nkKTMfay.  AprU  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  whfle 
hardly  a  new  phoiomenan.  fraudulent 
ccmtracting  at  the  expmae  of  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  assuming  levels 
that,  in  tlds  era  of  severe  spending 
ooogtralnts.  both  threatens  the  budget 
and  weakena  our  Armed  Foroea.  Daily 
we  hear  of  inadequately  tested  or 
ahoddy  goods  being  foisted  on  the 
Government  with  virtual  impunity. 
Currently.  Government  officials  who 
expose  sudi  occurrences  against  the 
wishes  of  thdr  superiors  risk  their  car 
reera  and  derive  little  benefit  for  their 
eonedentiousaeas.  Both  the  Incentives 
to  blow  the  whistle  and  the  relatively 
risk-free  environment  for  contract 
eheidJng  must  be  reformed  in  order  to 
correct  thia  problem. 

The  Fblse  Claims  Act  of  1863  was  in- 
tended to  check  these  abuses.  This  act 
allows  qui  tarn  actions  to  be  brought; 
that  to.  a  dvll  action  initiated  by  an  in- 
dividual for  himself  as  well  as  for  the 
U.S.  Government  That  person  is  enti- 
tled to  a  proportion  of  any  damages 
awarded  to  the  UA  Government.  Tlie 
Department  of  Justice  must  dedde 
within  60  days  of  notification  of  the 
actkm  whether  to  assume  full  respon- 
dbOlty  for  the  suit;  if  it  does  not.  or  if 
in  the  oourt's  Judgment  it  has  failed  to 
prosecute  the  case  vigorously  within  6 
numttw,  control  of  the  case  reverts  to 
the  indhrlduaL 

While  apparently  a  useful  means  of 
encouraging  the  revelation  and  pros- 
eeutloa  of  ccmtraet  fraud,  this  law  cur- 
rently ftontraln*  one  great  self-defeat- 
ing flaw.  A  qui  tarn— private— action 
will  be  dismissed  if  the  Information 
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relevant  to  the  false  dalm  is  in  the 
poBsession  of  the  Government.  Thus 
Government  emi^yees  cannot  bring 
such  a  suit.  Private  Individuals  would 
also  eiq>erienoe  difficulty  in  success- 
fully prosecuting  a  qui  tam  action  be- 
cauae.  in  this  era,  the  Government  cap 
dalm  to  have  possesskm  of,  or  access 
to.  almost  aU  information. 

The  reform  I  propose  allows  dtlaoia, 
tjirfiynng  Government  employees  and 
mmtary  officers,  to  proceed  with  a  qui 
tam  suit  If.  after  bringing  evidence  of 
a  contract  abuse  to  the  attenUim  of 
the  head  of  the  apivopriate  agency, 
that  agency  fails  to  undertake  proper 
corrective  action  within  6  months. 

To  prevent  grossly  excessive  rewarde 
for  a^iat  Is.  after  all.  bade  good  dU- 
aenahip.  I  also  think  we  duHild  lower 
the  percentage  of  rtamagfs  awarded  to 
the  Individual  bringing  suit  from  the 
currmt  law's  10  to  25  percent,  to  not 
lea  than  1  percent  of  the  total  but  not 
more  than  $1,000,000. 

Cmiventlona]  remedies  have  proved 
Inadequate  against  these  types  of  con- 
sensual proeuremmt  crimes  due  to  a 
la^  of  both  complaining  witnesses 
and  suffldent  IncmUve  to  inform.  I 
believe  that  the  qui  tam  action  could 
be  a  powerful  ancillary  method  of  law 
enforcement  that  would  bring  to  book 
dishonest  contrscton,  discourage 
others  from  the  temptation  to  dieat 
the  Govermnent.  and  save  our  taxpay- 
ers billions  of  dollars  every  year.* 


DI8INVESTING  nX>ERAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  APARTHEID 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

oriocHiaAa 

nr  TBI  Bonsx  or  axncscireATivcs 

Thunday.  AprU  4. 198S 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  BJL  1986,  the  "Fed- 
eral Contracts  for  Apartheid  ProhlU- 
tlon  Act  of  liMS."  If  enacted,  this  bill 
would  deny  Federal  contracts  and/or 
grants  to  any  business  or  corporation 
with  direct  or  subsidiary  investment  of 
any  kind  in  South  Africa.  This  would 
indude  those  who  make  loans  to  any 
South  African  entoprise  or  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  objective  of  the  biU  is  to 
ronove  direct  and  indirect  Federal 
support  for  the  apartheid  system  and 
in  ao  doing  to  further  oicourage  the 
disinvestment  process  from  South 
Africa,  already  imdertaken  by  over  40 
firms. 

Countless  corporations  and  firms 
with  investments  in  South  Africa  re- 
ceive Federal  contracts  and  grants  of 
some  kind.  Because,  as  virtually  all 
analysis  and  studies  show,  toniga  in- 
vestment in  South  Africa  directly  sup- 
ports the  economic,  political,  and 
social  structures  of  apartheid,  this 
continued  Federal  contribution  to  the 
brutally  racist  system  of  apartheid  is 
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eontrery  both  to  our  prindplea  and  in- 
terests. 

The  time  to  start  Federal  as  well  as 
corporate  disinvestment  from  South 
Africa  is  now.  While  XJJS.  firms  employ 
kas  than  1  pnrcent  of  the  black  South 
Africans,  they  control  majw  sectors  of 
tne  ff^THWiy  which  are  crucial  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  apartheid  struc- 
ture. Numerous  studies  point  to  the 
deteriorating  and  increasingly  repres- 
sive conditions  that  have  accompanied 
Increased  foreign  investment  in  South 
Africa  during  the  course  of  the  past  ao 
yean.  Federal  support  for  this  racist 
repression,  direct  or  indirect,  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

Indeed,  it  is  telling  that  while,  the 
majOT  black  trade  union  federations  in 
South  Africa  have  issued  strong  state- 
ments calling  for  disinvestment  from 
South  Africa,  the  regime  has  vent 
millions  of  dollars  fighting  disinvest- 
ment legtelaUon  in  the  United  States 
and  has  also  imposed  strong  criminal 
penalties  against  those  in  South  Africa 
who  advocate  disinvestment. 

Many  well-intentioned  individuals 
have  actoiowledged  the  direct  material 
support  that  U.S.  Investment  provides 
apartheid,  but  argue  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  disinvest.  firms 
from  other  countries  would  replace 
them.  This  argument  is  fatuous.  Were 
a  major  stqwipower  like  the  United 
States,  with  control  over  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  South  African  economy, 
to  disinvest.  the  investment  climate 
would  be  so  dramatically  changed  that 
no  prudent  firm  would  risk  Investing 
in  South  Africa,  particularly  when  the 
walls  of  apartheid  are  crimibling 
under  Interaal  tunnoU  and  civil  war. 
Indeed,  this  oontentloD  has  been  sup- 
ported tv  many  South  African  econo- 
mists and  bustaMH  leaders,  most  nota- 
bly Harry  Oppenheimer.  chairman  of 
the  Anglo-American  Corp.  which  is 
South  Africa's  largest  Industrial  corpo- 
ration and  the  world's  top  producer  of 
gold. 

Recent  events  underscore  the  fact 
that  time  Is  running  out  for  the  apart- 
heid regtane.  The  demonstraUtms 
against  City  Corp  in  South  Africa  this 
week  remind  us  that  unless  the  U.S. 
Government  and  U.S.  firms  take  a 
clear  pocitkm  on  the  side  of  the  black 
South  Africans,  then  we  wlU  became 
Incmalngly  the  object  of  the  imrest 
As  the  managing  director  of  Goodyear 
Tire  Se  Rubber  Co.'s  South  African 
subsi<Uary  explains,  "foreign  firms  are 
going  to  be  the  target  *  *  *  we  are  right 
here  in  the  tlnderboz."  We  must  now 
constructively  disengage  while  doing 
so  can  stiU  be  perceived  in  a  positive 
light. 

A  summary  of  the  biU  and  the  text 
follows: 

SumiAKT  or  HJt.  19M 

L  A  bill  to  ivobibit  any  federal  omtract  or 
fnnt  from  being  swarded  to  any  peraon 
with  inveabnenta  In  South  Africa,  untO 
South  Africa  la  rid  of  iU  ayatem  of  apart- 
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held  and  movea  to  a  aystein  of  one-man.  one 
vote. 

n.  Definition  of  Investment  In  South 
Africa: 

(a)  Inveatment  In  the  Oovemment.— A 
persoa  makea  or  boldi  an  Investment  In  the 
lovemment  of  South  Africa  If  that  pvaoB 
makea  a  loan  or  other  eztenslcn  of  credit  to. 
or  benefldally  owna  or  controls  a  bond  or 
other  debt  bastrument  Issued  by  the  lovem- 
maat  of.  South  Africa  or  any  eorpocstlon. 
partnendUp  or  other  onanlsatioa  which  la 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Africa. 

(b)  iBvaatment  In  a  huajnaaa  enterpriae.— 
A  petsan  saakea  or  bolda  an  Inveatment  In  a 

enterpriae  If  that  peraon  (1)  estab- 
or  oontrola  fundi  or  other  raaouroea 
(Indudliw  making  a  loan  or  other  extCBaioB 
of  credit)  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
busineai  eateiprias:  (3)  otherwlae  bsveaU 
fundi  or  reeouroea  In  such  a  busineai  enter- 
priae Including  beneflrtally  owning  or 
trolllns  a  ataaie  or  Interaat  In  such  a 
neaa  enteivrlse  Inchirting  henefliially 
owning  or  controlling  a  bond  or  other  debt 
liMtrument  lamed  by  such  a  bualneaB  enter- 
prise, nuiking  capital  cnUrfbutlaoa  In 
money  or  kind  to  such  a  buaineaa  enterprise. 
and  making  a  loan  or  other  eztenakm  of 
credit  to  such  a  bustneaa  enterpriae.  or 
givtac  aecurlty  for  the  debts  or  such  a  buai- 

IIL  Biactment*  The  provtslans  of  the  bill 
are  to  become  effective  seven  (T)  days  after 
Its  enactment  and  are  to  remain  In  effect 
until  the  President  deteiminea.  and  both 
houaea  of  OoncreaB  agree  by  Joint  Resolu- 
tion, that  apartheid  has  been  eliminated. 

HJl.  19*6 

A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Federal  contract  from 
being  awarded  to  any  person  with  invest- 
menU  In  South  Africs.  untO  the  Oovem- 
ment of  South  Africa  makea  substantial 
ptogfeae  towazda  an  end  to  diacrimlnatlon 
based  on  race  or  ethnic  origin 
Be  U  enacted  Im  the  SetuUt  and  Houte  of 

Repmentativee   of  the    VnitM  StaUa   of 

Amertea  in  Confreu  aiaembled, 

sacnoN   L  PBonarnoN  on   paniaAi.  oon- 

No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  with  any  person 
who  makes  or  holda  any  Investment  In  the 
Oofcmment  of  South  Africa  or  In  a  buai- 
nesi  enterprise  in  South  Africa  until— 

(1)  the  President  detcrmlnss  and  eertiflea 
to  the  Consreas  that 

(A)  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  has 
ended  Its  mUttsry  oecnpatlon  and  polltleal 
control  of  Namibia  and  bss  recegnlssd  the 
Independent  aovereiinty  of  Namibia,  snd 

(B)  the  Oovemmnt  ot  South  Africa  has 
made  anlisrsntlsl  progrsss  toward  the  fuU 
partidpatton  of  all  the  people  of  Sooth 
Africa  in  the  aodaL  political,  and  eeooooilc 
life  In  that  country,  and  toward  an  end  to 
(Uacriminatlon  based  on  race  or  ethnic 
origin:  snd 

(3)  a  Joint  reaolution  la  enacted  approring 
the  Prealdenfa  certification. 
SBC  1  ucDLsnoHB  AND  uroam 

The  President  may  Issue  such  regulations, 
licenses,  and  orders  ss  are  nicaaaary  to  carry 
out  this  Act  Hie  President  may  require  per- 
sons subject  to  section  1  of  thia  Act  to  fOe 
■uch  reporta  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to 
compliance  with  that  aeetion. 

The  President  shall  take  the 
stepa  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sioos  of  this  Act  snd  any  regulaAiona. 
orders,  and  licenses  Issued  under  this  Act, 
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trwfi"**^  establishing  meehanlms  to  BKmi- 
tor  compliance  with  the  prohlMttaos  oon- 
tained  In  this  Act  In  ensuitag  such  ooeapU- 
ance,  the  President  may  oonduct  Investiga- 
Uona,  bold  hearlnai.  admlnisrer  oaths,  ex- 
amine ■UnsssM.  receive  evidenoe,  take 
depositions,  snd  require  by  subpoena  the  at- 
tendance i^id  testfanony  of  wltnsssss  and 
the  production  of  all  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments relating  to  sny  matter  under  investi- 


Any  officer  or  employee  kA  the  United 
Statea  who  violatea  aeetion  1  of  this  Act 
■hall  be  fined  not  more  than  [$  ]  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  —  yeara.  or  both.] 


Indudssa 


term    "Soutb 


For  purposes  of  this  Act- 

(I)  PSBSoa.— The  term ' 
State  or  local  government. 

(3)    Sooxa    AraiQL— The 
Africa"  indudes— 

(A)  the  RcpubUc  of  South  Africa. 

(B>  any  territory  under  the 
tkm.  legal  or  Ulagal.  of  South  Africa,  and 

<C)  the  "bantustans"  or  "hawsisndB".  to 
whldi  South  African  Useks  srs  ssdgnarl  on 
the  basiB  of  ethnic  origin.  Induding  the 
Tranakel.  Bophuthatswana.  Vends,  and 
Clake. 

(3)  IstssiMsw  n  not  Oovaamsar  or 
Soom  Afuca.— A  person  makss  or  holds  sn 
Investmsnt  in  the  Oovemmsnt  in  South 
Africa  If  that  person  mskss  a  loon  or  othsr 
extension  of  credit  to.  or  bsnsfldally  owns 
or  oontrds  a  bond  or  other  debt  Instrument 
Issued  by.  the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa 
or  sny  corporation,  partnership,  or  ethsr  or- 
g.»i^M««  which  is  owned  or  eontroiled  by 
the  Oovemment  of  South  AtHoa.  ss  deter 
mined  under  regulatiana  lasued  by  the  Pred- 
dent:  

(4)  ImssiMST  n  A  susiNsss  BsisaraisB 
n  Soum  AiaacA.— 

(A)  III  oaaouL.— A  person  makss  or  holds 
an  iniuatuient  in  s  businem  enterprise  in 
South  Africa  if  that  petaon- 

(i)  estsbllshss  or  controls  funds  or  other 
resources  (Indoding  msking  a  loon  or  other 
extension  of  credit)  for  the  establishment  of 
■uch  a  buslnwsi  enterprise; 

(II)  otherwise  invesU  fundi  or  other  re- 
■ources  In  nich  a  buainem  enterpriae,  Indud- 
Ing- 

(I)  benefldally  owning  or  controlling  a 
ahare  or  Intereat  In  audi  a  buslnsss  enter- 
prise: 

(II)  benefldally  owning  or  contrdling  a 
bond  or  other  debt  Instrument  issusd  by 
■uch  a  business  enterprise: 

(HI)  making  capital  ocntrlbutlana  in 
money  or  kind  to  such  a  business  enterprise: 


(TV)  except  ss  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  making  a  loan  or 
other  extenaion  of  credit  to  such  a  business 
enterpriss.  or  giving  sscurity  for  the  debU 
of  sudi  a  busineai  enterpriae:  or 

(Hi)  controli  a  business  enlscprise  In 
South  Africa.  In  caaee  to  whkh  dauaea  (1) 
and  (ii)  do  not  apidy. 

(B)  Bxcanoa  voa  cbtaix  sxTsiiaioNa  or 
camx.— The  term  "Inveatment  in  a  buaineaa 
entennlse  In  South  Africa"  does  not  Indude 
an  extensian  of  credit  which— 

(I)  is  msde  to  flnsnoe  the  sale  of  gooda  or 
aervtcee  to  a  budneaa  enterpriae  In  South 
Africa,  and 

(II)  la  repayable  not  more  than  [Ml  daya 
after  the  goods  or  services  sre  ddlvered. 

(5)  Busiiisss  BTBvaiss.— The  term  "busi- 
nees  enterprise"  mesns  sny  orgsnisation.  as- 
■odatton,  branch,  or  venture  which  exista 
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for  prafltmaking  purposss  or  to 


IndudssthsOT^nship  of  rsal 
(A)  BBAMaL— The  term  "bcandi' 

the  operattans  ir  acthrltlas  coadneted  by  a 

person  tai  a  dMferent  location  In  tts  own 

nsBw  rather  th«n  throui^  sn  Inecrporsted 

entity. 
11)  CoanoL.— A  person  shsU  be  prenmMd 

to  control  a  budncss  enterprise  in  South 

Africa  If— 

(A)  a  smjorittr  of  the  msaibsrs  at  the 
board  of  direetots  of  the 
sre  also  Btembe*  of  the 
lug  body  of  that|psrson: 

(B)  that  persofi  has  authoitty  to  appoint  a 
majority  of  the  h>SBri»ers  of  the  board  of  dl- 

POCvOffB  Oft  tfl0  DlfBlO0IB  CDfC^y^HB* 

(C)  that  person  has  suthortty  to  sppoint 
the  chief  opersthig  oftlesr  of  the  hiwlniwi 

(D)  the  businssi  enterprise  Is  oprsted  by 
that  person  In  aoeordsnce  with  sn 

ttraet 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BsaswAi,  or  smncioas 
With  that  pride,  however,  have  come  sge- 
okl  TifT*"'"''"  of  war  profiteering  by  srms 


The  sisenal  of  democracy,  ss  Reagan  calla 
the  srapmis  industry,  is  csdiing  In  st  an  aa- 
tontahtaw  rate.  And  crltica  question  irtiether 
It  ta  dellverliw  fSir  vslue  for  the  taxpayers' 


.  T  uiiLiivi  turn. 
This  Aetshsll  take  effect  —  days  aftsr 
thedateofthe^oMtmentofthlsAet* 


DEFESSE  CONTRACT  ABUSB8 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 


m  THB  HOP^  or  I 

TTtvntfoy,  AprU  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.   BRYANT.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Washington  Boat  has  bagun  a  serieB  of 
artldfls  wUdi  will  examine  the  abuaea 
uncovered  in  I  def enae  4wutflaeting,  an 
issue  which  Bas  be«i  under  aerutiiiy 
by  the  Biernf  and  Commeroe  Subcom- 
mittee on  Omrii^t  and  luregtlgation 
I  commend  this  second  in  the  seriea 
to  my  oplleag^'  attentlop: 
Psorm  Soaa  ig  Bonaor  AS  Rasn  Casb  n. 
Qoksnoan  Caor  Ur 
(By  Fted  Olatt  snd  Aide  Atktason) 

Mabbra. 

tebusy  thsse< 
Where  the  U 


k»-Tbe  STMnal  of 

,  J  at  Air  Faroe  Plant  Na  t. 

Iiheed  Corp.  neariy  died  U 

I  woikeri  now  mors  with  an 

!  t***  hsaps  of  tfw«t»"w 


yean  ago.  17.i 

agile  hustle  i . . 

and  riveU  snd  tires  bdng  ISshhinwd  taito 
military  cargo  dianes— and  rseoid  profits. 

Five  miles  toltk0  north,  to  the  Shsdow  of 
Kennesaw  Mimttw*".  one  of  Loefcheed's 
S371  saboontinetars  siso  Is  nourishing. 
While  liOAheed  buOds  the  worltfS  targest 
ahplane.  woriUfs  at  the  Toroo  me.  maddne 
ahop  turn  out  j  thoussndi  of  slendsr  metsl 
pegs  desttaied  ikt  the  fuselage  of  that  plane, 
the  C8B.  The  pegs  represent  TBreo'S  reentry 
Into  military  cdntrsettng  after  an  eight-year 
hiatus. 

Colossal  Lockheed  snd  tiny  Toreo  sre 
among  tcM  of  UuNiaandi  of  benefldarleB  of 
a  apendtag  ipr^  ao  Intense  that  aerospace 
aalea  this  yean  sre  expected  to  break  the 
i«ooid  set  at  ^  peak  of  the  VIetnsm  wsr. 
The  iDdustrysl  backlog,  built  mostly  from 
Pentagon  oidets.  has  rsaehed  a  staggntag 
$133  billion.  D  efcnse  produettan  dnee  1980 
baa  grown  at  three  timee  the  dip  of  VA.  In- 
duatry  as  a  whdle. 

Preddent  Rekgan'a  $3.3  triDlon  boOdup  is 
like  nothing  e«r  seen  In  peaeetkne  Amer- 
ica. It  has  produced  Jobs,  advances  In  sci- 
ence and.  for  many  Americana,  a  renewed 
of  patrlolisBL 


contracts  sre  ylekUng  inofiU 
rsrdy  mstefaed  by  coBunerdal  buainesB;  the 
Ftntsgoa'S  top  dosen  companiea  earned 
mate  than  $g  bUlon  last  year. 

But  few  of  thoae  defense  gIsnU  sre  paying 
any  federal  inoome  taxes  to  help  finsnce 
the  bulldup-lnstead  exploiting  a  giant  loop- 
bOla.  known  aa  "The  Method"  to  industry 
accountanta. 

Soom  of  the  moat  profitable  have  collect- 
ed tax  refanda.  payments  from  the  govern- 
ment that  asMNmt  to  a  negative  income  tax. 

WhUe  diarging  the  government  Inflated 
prleea  for  everything  from  plleri  to  hdicop- 
ten,  affi-'Mi'g  to  Pentagon  and  eoogreadon- 
al  tansstlgationB.  the  companiea  often 
reward  top 'executives  with  mOlioo-dOllsr 
■alarlss  and  other  emirioyees  with  wagea  far 
above  natiooal  nomis. 

Nor  does  top  ddlsr  sppear  to  be  buying 
top  quality.  Just  in  the  past  yesr.  the  Penta- 
gon hss  found  improperiy  teated  microdiipe 
snd  Sloppily  soldered  mimilea.  aa  weQ  aa 
cracks  in  the  wings  of  sttsck  planes  and  the 
taila  of  its  newest  Jet  fluhteri. 

Furthermore,  there  are  vexing  questions 
about  whether  the  Pentagon  la  getting  a  lot 
lea  bang  for  a  lot  more  buck. 

Althoiwh  warpUnea  today  obvfcNialy  are 
bigger  and  mere  oomplex.  Air  force  Plant 
Ma,  0  «M  cranking  out  three  B39  bombera  a 
«n  during  World  War  It  today.  Lockheed 
is  SNMdtaig  up  to  buHd  one  CSB  a  month. 

FlMlly.  a  wotUght  has  been  turned  on 
the  lnduiti»'»  ethics  by  allegatlona  of  tan- 
praper  billing  for  nnder-warhead  oontracta 
(Oaneral  Dectrlc):  falsifying  bills  on  the 
MX  mhaHe  (Sperry):  billing  taxpayers  for 
boardliw  sn  executive's  dog  (Oeneral  Oy- 
nsaalos):  diarging  the  Navy  $35  million  in 
legal  feea  (MttDonnell  DougJaa);  cutting  oor- 
nen  in  testhig  eleetranie  chips  (Nstkmsl 
Semiconductor)  snd  billing  the  Pentagon 
for  pOUtical  oontributlons  (Boeing). 

Admlnistrstion  snd  twiilnfss  leaders  con- 
tend thst  sbuses  sre  rsire  snd  unfairly  aen- 
aationsllssd  by  the  news  media  snd  oongres- 
aiooal  critlca. 

'We  care  as  AmericsM.  and  we  care  aa  an 
tnduBtiy."  Roy  A  Anderson.  LocUieed'a 
chairman,  told  Ooogress. 

"Sure,  industry  hss  made  some  mistskea, 
but  I  bdlBve  that  In  rdation  to  the  magni- 
tude ■»"<  oomidexlty  of  dffw*  procure- 
ment, they  have  been  isolated." 

But  foraisr  deputy  defence  secretary 
nank  C.  Carluod.  who  left  the  Pentagon 
two  years  sgo.  Mid  he  wss  dismayed  that 
.Ml— |Uiii—  expend  so  much  energy  elbowing 
each  other  for  a  Wgger  slice  of  the  pie. 

"The  biggest  problem  I  have  with  the  de- 
fene  taiduatry  U  thdr  dedre  to  expand 
thdr  own  program  at  the  expdiae  of  the 
other  fdlow."  carluod  aald. 

"As  rve  told  them  puUidy,  it's  kind  of 
Iflte  leananging  deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic 
.  .  .  Maybe  II  am]  unrealistic  snd  utopisn, 
but  fiiT*»'"'y  other  Indurtries  have  looked 
to  the  common  good." 

WAOBaTAxAorr 

It  WBB  only  a  quarter  century' ago  that  the 
Air  Force  used  to  scrutinise  every  contrac- 
tor aalsry  sbove  $36,000  a  year,  reeerving 
the  right  to  am>rove  or  quash  those  deemed 
exorbitant. 
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Times  have  dianged.  The  lowest  annual 
pay  for  a  dilef  executive  among  the  top  10 
defense  contractors  is  just  under  $500,000. 
Seversl  earn  more  than  twice  that. 

Executive  pay  at  a  dosen  large  defenae 
aeraepooe  companiea  avetagea  43  percent 
hltfier  than  the  average  aatauriea  and  bo- 
nuaea  at  rwnimrtt'^r  large  coounerdal  com- 
paniea, aooocding  to  a  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  study  test  falL 

The  rdaUvdy  high  mlariea  aren't  limited 
to  the  corpmate  taraaa,  dther. 

The  Congresskswl  Budget  Office  Isit  year 
found  that  aeroapaoe  workera  earned  31  per- 
cent more  than  the  average  XJJ&.  worker, 
even  after  adjiwttng  for  their  higher  akilla 
end  training. 

DefCMe  Department  audltars  last  year 
found  that  aeeority  guarda  at  13  defenae 
pJanta  were  earning  as  much  aa  $36,000  a 
year  more  than  guards  at  nearby  conuner- 
dal  planta.  Other  atodlea  ehow  atmllar  re- 
aulU  for  aecretariskand  Janitors. 

The  Pentagon'a  taiterest  In  aalariea  ia  more 
than  idle  curloetty:  about  70  percent  of  con- 
tract ddtaus  underwrite  wagea.  according  to 
Mai.  Ocn.  Ber^iard  L.  Wdaa.  chief  of  Air 
Force  eontractkig  policy. 

The  Defenae  Deportment  baa  a  legal  obli- 
gation to  eneure  that  thoae  contractor 
wagea  are  "reaaooable."  but  the  burden  of 
proof  for  demonatrating  exorbitance 
with  the  government 
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That  baa  been  nearly  ImpoariMe.  An  Air 
yy>roe  memo  In  Blarch  1984  complained 
about  contractor  "wage  eacalaUona  far  In 
excem  of  actual  Inflation"  and  lamfnted 
that  the  Pentagon  ladu  the  dout  to  chal- 
lenge "excessive  compensation  costL" 

T«fi«»jMi  ■alsries  also  booat  a  contractor's 
jirofitB.  Becauee  profit  often  Is  calciilatrd  aa 
a  percentage  of  overall  costs,  the  higher  the 
costs  paid  by  the  government— Induding  re- 
imbursement for  wages— the  greater  the 
pnrfit. 

The  Pentagon  may  even  pay  for  emptoy- 
ees  of  the  cimtractor  who  arent  working  on 
govonment  buabness.  The  Air  Force  memo 
dted  one  "blatant  example"  Involving  the 
Stanwick  Corp.,  in  which  the  Aimed  Serv- 
Icea  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  ruled  that 
the  Pentagon  had  to  pay  for  "admittedly 
'unproductive'  engineers." 
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Why?  Dwiuw.  Meordinc  to  the 
"the  eontnetor  had  to  retain  Ita  tfrhnkal 
expertlM  in  order  to  attract  new  vorfc." 


OUT  or  A 

After  a  taruab  with  bankruptcy  and  a  bU- 
UoD-doUar  loa  In  tbe  IVTfa  on  a  commercial 
Jetliner,  the  UOll.  Lodiheed  haa  found  the 
«if  lucfwi  in  the  IMOc  fovemraent 


Lockheed,  which  now  gets  8S  percent  of 
ita  Mlea  money  from  the  VM.  goremraent. 
int  alone.  Boeing.  Ociieral  Dynamics. 
Utton.  Martin  Marietta.  Rockwell  and  other 
giants  with  both  government  and  commer- 
cial contracts  have  leaned  increasingly 
towaitl  the  Pentagon. 

The  rcaaon  is  sknple:  Work  is  boontiful 
and  profits  are  dwarfing  companiw'  eam- 
insi  on  comaaercial  work.  In  some  cases,  de- 
feue  woHi  is  10  times  aa  lucrative,  accord- 
ing to  an  Internal  Navy  study,  a  sharp  rever- 
sal from  the  UTOa.  . 

In  IMI.  Boeliw  repoilbd  a  profit  of  tM 
on  akout  9T  bHUon  in  coaunereial 
Its  BsIUtary  work,  by  contrast,  reaped 
almost  three  times  the'  prom-«aw  mU- 
hoo— on  $a.S  bUUon  In  sales.  Moreover. 
Boeing  had  nearly  four  tiaam  as  much  of  tU 
money  tied  up  on  the  eonunerdal  side,  ac- 
cordtaig  to  company  figursa. 

£unm  the  board,  the  deffenae  Industry  is 
fhiah  with  cash  and  boasting  about  It  to 
stockholders,  lorkhaed:  "19M  was  the  third 
I  year  of  reeord  earaingi."  United 
Best  year  ever  In  1M4."  Oen- 
eral  Dynamics:  "Vte  the  fint  Ume  in  many 
years,  all  operating  units  were  profitable." 

Industry  r*tt»n*itm  point  out  that  when 
protlta  are  calculated  in  proportion  to  sales, 
the  returns  are  modest. 

trockhewl.  for  enmyie.  earned  about  a  4 
percent  profit  on  sales  last  year,  aeuudiug 
to  liOckheed-Oeorgla  president  W.P.  Freeh, 
who  observed.  "It's  not  the  hicratlve  thing 


But  when  using  the  yardstick 
lysts  say  gtvca  a  truer  picture-retum  on 
equity,  or  profit  as  proportion  of  money  in- 
veated— quite  a  different  story  emerges. 
Lockheed  ranked  fInt  among  defense  coo- 
tractors,  with  a  remarkable  IT  percent 
annual  return  on  equity  during  the  past  five 
years.  aeooRHng  to  ryviies  magaslne. 

The  Pentagon  usually  doeant  ask  Its  sup- 
Idlen  how  much  profit  they  end  up  making, 
and  "1—1^"*^*  balk  at  diarkislng  oontraet- 
by-contraet  cantaiaB. 

But  some  notion  can  be  gleaned  from  » 
General  Aeoounting  Office  study  of  several 
caaes  that  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rickover  had  de- 
nounced as  eioeaBtve: 

On  a  cuutiact  to  supply  cobalt  material 
for  large  valvea  In  Kavy  nuclear  ships,  the 
Cabot  Corp.  of  Boston  earned  profits  of  61 
percent  of  the  contract  value. 

Tbe  CartMTundum  Ca  of  Niagara  FWls. 
NT.  earned  aS  percent  profits  on  a  eontraet 
to  provide  Itoron  carbide  for  Navy  nudear 
mac  tof  ftiffa 

The  United  Ststea  Steel  Corp.  Insisted  on 
profits  between  71  and  M  pereent  tar  high- 
cylinders  used  In  Trident  nuclear 


In  eadi  case,  the  companlea  either  disput- 
ed the  OACs  conclusions  or  sssrrtsrl  that 
tbe  profits  were  in  Une  with  the  difficulty  of 
the  Job. 

Sinee  1976.  the  Pentagon  has  steadily  in- 
cuiBsiiil  profits  for  its  contractors  in  hopes 
that  the  wnpaniw  win  pkMtfi  more  euh 
Into  modem  eqi^paaent.  But  an  Air  Puree 
study  m  1M9  found  that,  while  profits  had 
increased  sharply,  "relative  Investment  did 
not  change." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Once  again,  the  Pentagon  Is  doing  a  major 
study  of  industry  profits  and  investment, 
with  results  expected  this  spring. 

Some  crittes  say  that  contractors  have 
Uttle  incentive  to  invest,  either  because  the 
government  often  antea  up  its  own  money 
or  beeauae  Pentagon  logic  frequently  dio- 
tatca  that  the  oMin  money  a  contractor 
spends  building  a  weapon,  the  more  profit 
heeariM. 

"Therefore,  a  contractor  may  actually  see 
profits  reduced  as  a  result  of  efforts  to  Im- 
prove productivity  and  reduce  coats."  two 
Pentagon  officials  concluded  In  Industrial 
ft^iwiering  magaalne  last  ysar. 

To  encourage  savlnga.  tbe  Pentagon  has 
tried  to  replace  "ooat-phia  oootraeU"— 
which  reknburse  a  wnpany  for  whatever  It 
spendi— with  fixed-price  contracts.  But 
some  contraetoca  beat  the  system  by  shift- 
ing coata  from  fixed-price  contracts  In  one 
part  of  their  CMtory  onto  eoat-plus  work 
under  way  elsewhere,  according  to  Pentagon 
iniiutlgstnrfc 

Inappropnate  charging,  for  which  Oener- 
al  Bectrtc  was  Indleted  Ipat  week,  is 
oonuBon.  the  Pentagon  tdU  Congrem  last 
year. 

"Beeauae  the  government  reimburses  all 
coata  which  are  allowable,  allocable  and  re»- 
soiiable,  the  contractor  may  Intrsaae  profit 
by  miacharging."  the  Pentagon  added.  "PTe- 
quently.  work  that  la  being  done  by  low- 
lead  twhnlriaiM  la  billed  aa  being  done  by 
senior  scientists  or  engineers  'at  much 
higher  ratea." 

In  addition  to  payint  a  negotiated  profit, 
the  Pentagon  retanburaea  contractors  for 
part  of  their  overhead  uisU  electricity  or 
derieal  hdp.  for  wrample-^Just  as  other 
oonpanles  cover  overlwad  In  the  price  of 
their  producta.  But  overtiead  has  long  been 
"tbe  contractor's  carpet,  the  one  where  you 
lift  the  comer  to  sweep  the  dirt  under."  ac- 
cording to  Pentagon  critic  Oordon  Adams. 

Recent  investlgatlona  have  shown  bow 
General  Dynamka  billed  taxpayers  for  such 
overhead  expsnam  as  babyattters  for  execu- 
tive's ctaHdrsn.  kennel  fees  for  an  execu- 
tive's dog  and  tbe  purchaae  of  a  $646  mat- 
trem  tar  an  executive  displeased  with  a 
standard  hotel  bed. 

But  General  Dynamica  lant  alone,  accord- 
ing to  George  R  Spanton.  who  recently  re- 
tired as  chief  Pentagon  auditor  at  Pratt  * 
Whitney's  aircraft  engine  plant  In  Weat 
Palm  Beach.  Ha. 

The  government  has  challenged  bOllngs 
by  Pratt  *  Whitney  for  ahch  overbead  costs 
as  a  Halloween  party  thrown  for  "employee 
morale"  and  a  MT  JOO  donation  to  an  Okla- 
homa artt  aodety  favored  by  an  Air  Poroe 
general's  wife,  Spanton  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Pratt  *  Whitney  said 
that  the  donation  was  charged  In  error  and 
qukkly  witbdrawn  and  that,  In  general,  the 
wanpany  haa  not  billed  tbe  govemmant  Im- 
properly. None  of  the  charges  questioned  by 
tbe  Pentagon  sinoe  Itn  have  been  "negoti- 
ated" or  reaolved  yet.  tbe  ipokeaman  added. 

"It's  not  billions  of  dollars,"  Spanton  said. 
"But  it  gtvaa  you  an  idsa  of  their  'I  dont 
give  a  damn'  attitude." 

araauMa 

mdden  under  the  1614  billion  the  Reagan 
administration  wants  to  spend  on  ^ense 
next  year  is  an  annex  to  the  military 
budget:  the  money  the  government  won't 
collect  from  def enae  contractors  In  taxes. 

"When  you  have  deferred  tax«  of  $10  bil- 
lion, that's  a  free  loan."  defense  analyst 
Laurence  Lytton  said.  "It  costs  the  taxpay- 
ers $1  Mllion  a  year." 

According  to  spokramm  for  the  compa- 
nlea. General  Dynamics  has  paid  no  federal 
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since  1673.  Lockheed  stnoe 
1676.  Boeliw  since  1660.  Grumman  has  paid 
about  $60  mUllon  In  the  past  few  months, 
the  company's  first  contributions  to  the 
Treasury  since  1876. 

In  fa^  like  many  American  corporations, 
some  defenee  giants  have  collected  massive 
refunds  from  the  government  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  1661  tax  Isolation 

General  Beetrie,  ranked  fourth  in  the  de- 
fei»e  industry,  earned  66J  bUUon  in  proflta 
1661  to  1666,  yet  paid  no  federal 
tax  and  dataned  a  refund  of  $666 
million,  aonofdlng  to  a  study  by  Robert  S. 
Melntyre  of  atlaens  for  Tax  Justice,  a 
labor-backed  intereat  group. 

Melntyre  aaki  the  five  coeapaniea  named 
above.  wUk  proflta  of  $10J  billion  In  the 
first  three  yeara  of  the  Reagan  admlnlstra- 
tion.  "have  been  aUe  to  exempt  themaehrea 
from  contributing  one  dime  toward  tbe  coat 
of  the  national  defenee  buildup  ttom  which 
they  stand  to  profit  so  bandsoasdy." 

"It  looks  to  somebody  who  looks  at  tUa 
for  tbe  first  time  that  tbe  onmpany  la  get- 
ting away  with  soasethlng."  said  Doug  Dahl- 
geid,  oruDunan's  dbaetor  of  taxes.  "The 
story  Is  rsally  a  lot  lonser  than  that." 

None  of  the  tax  arotdanee  Is  iUagal,  Dahl- 
gard  said.  TiMfeail.  the  t*"**"  langdy 
rely  on  what  Industry  has  eome  to  know  aa 
The  Method. 

Conatroctlon  companlea  tradtttonaOy  used 
the  "completed  oontraet"  method  of  ac- 
counting to  delay  paying  taxea  untO  a  bund- 
ing project  was  flid^ed  and  proflta  could  be 
iiiiiaeiiiiwl  accuratdy. 

In  tbe  mid-1670a.  tbe  Treasury  Depart- 
m«nt  expanded  The  Method,  and  detenae 
eontraetora  qukkly  turned  it  to  their  advan- 
tage. sInee  aima  oontraots  may  remain  opeh 
for  many  yean.  In  16tS  Congrem  again 
tightened  aoma  a«aeU  of  The  Method,  and 
the  deferred  taxea  eventually  wUl  be  paid. 
In  the  maanfime.  bewavar.  the  oontraetora 
get  what  amoimts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doUara  In  Intereat-tree  loana. 

"No  queatlon  the  oompany  haa  aude  aome 
nne  uam  of  tbe  deferred  taxea."  Dahlgard 


In  addition,  detenae  cwnpaniea  have  prof- 
ited tna.  tbe  aame  tax  saving  opportunities 
extended  to  other  ownufaeturers,  amount- 
ing to  «""»««"■  of  ddlara  In  Inveatment  cred- 
its and  aooeleratad  write-offk  for  the  coat  of 
heavy  madilnary  and  reaearch  credits  even 
for  projects  flnanoed  by  tbe  government. 

"Nothing  is  really  fair  In  tbla  world." 
Dahlgard  sakL  "Bverybody  has  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  sttuattoo."* 
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•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Ifr.  ^Msker,  an  aitl- 
ele  from  the  Ifmrcb  13. 1985.  edition  of 
the  New  York  Post  prodaimed  "City 
Is  Trapped  By  Dmc  Uaera."  The  arti- 
cle oontaino  aeveral  (rim  statistics  on 
the  rdationahip  between  drugs  and 
crime. 

For  example,  there  are  an  estimated 
200.000  heroin  addicts  in  New  York 
City.  In  a  recent  study  of  6.000  Man- 
hattan  males  charged  with  serious 
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crimes,  54  perqent  showed  evidence  of 
recent  drug  use— with  oooalne 
most  often. 

In  1M5.  New  Yoik  City's  speda 
cotics  pnwecutor.  Mr.  Sterling  John- 
son, and  his  5(l|  staff  attomeirs  plan  to 
prosecute  most  the  5.000  dmg  dealen 
and  buyers.  That  Is  an  increase  of  550 
percent  from  the  1.300  feloay  indict- 
ments his  offiOe  handled  5  yoan  ago. 
Because  of  a  4iortage  of  proaeeuton. 
Judges,  and  courtrooms,  only  159  of 
Johnson's  3.904  drug  indictments  went 
to  trial  last  year. 

Mr.  Spealter.!  Uiese  figures  are  made 
more  alarmingl  because  of  the  inabO- 
ity  of  tlie  Pedaral  Drug  ftif oroement 
AdminJatratloQ  to  concentrate  its  re- 
sources to  reddoe  the  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, the  aiude  reports  that  the 
DEA  spokesmgn,  Andy  Fenrfdc.  ao- 
loiowledged  th^  New  Yoik  City  "Has 
a  huge  cocaine  ivoblem.  but  we  simidy 
dont  have  the  men  to  cooosntrate  on 
It.  "Except  for  oocasioaal  hli^-Ievel 
cocaine  eases,"  |he  says,  "his  500  agenU 
are  devoting  tlwir  time  atanost  exclu- 
sively to  herolQ  investigattoos." 

As  the  electciEl  representative  of  the 
pecKde  of  the  ioth  Congreasional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Ynrk.  and  the  diabnan 
of  the  House  I  Select  Conmlttee  on 
Narcotics,  I  ami  committed  to  doing  ev- 
erything I  can  to  curtail  drug  abuse  in 
my  dty.  State,  Itnd  Nation. 

It  is  for  this  Beason  that  I  introduced 
on  Janaury  7  1985.  BLR.  585,  the 
"State  and  Lo^l  Narcotics  Control  As- 
sistance Act  ofl  1955."  This  legisiation 
would,  beginnihg  in  fiscal  year  1585 
and  running  through  fiscal  year  1990. 
make  available  Ito  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments 5750  million  for  mace  pros- 
ecuUn*.  Judgec  Jails,  eradication  ac- 
tivities, and  ing  abuse  pceveatitm. 
education,  and  treatment  programs. 

Mayor  Koehjsays  that  "nb  matter 
what  we  do  we  will  not  be  able  to  end 
pushing."  I.  for  one.  am  not  about  to 
give  up  the  fl^t  against  drugs.  The 
situation  is  setfous.  Our  DBA  agents 
are  b^ng  muitfered.  and  Colombian 
drug  trmfflcke^s  have  threatened  to 
kill  five  Amerittos  for  every  suqiected 
Colombian  dn«  smuggler  ^extradited 
to  the  United  Sjtates.  Drug  abuse  is  de- 
stroying the  viUlity  and  creativity  of 
many  pet^le  in  our  society,  especially 
the  young.  I  call  again  for  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  as  ampoamon 
of  HJl.  525.  By  enactment  of  this  bill, 
we  will  give  ove^  rhetoric  new  meaning, 
and  demonstrate  to  our  constituents 
that  we  are  serious,  when  we  say  we 
are  woi^ing  to  (bring  drug  abuse  under 
controL 

Mr.  Speaker.i  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled  "City  Is  TnuDped  By  Drug 
Users"  be  inserted  in  the  Conokbsioii- 
AL  Raooao  at  this  point. 

The  article  f o  Hows: 
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[From  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  IS.  10051 
"Cixr  n  Tkams  bt  Dboo  Uaaaa" 
(Br  Ransddl  Flarson) 
The  dty'a  500.000  heroin  addlcU  and  a 
new  dam  of  "eoealne  Junkies"  are  responsi- 
ble for  BMre  than  half  tbe  dtys  robberies, 
burilsitas  ai|^  other  crimea.  according  to 
local  law  enfbrssasent  offklala. 
"Tbme  foika  arent  working."  aays  8ter- 
jr.,  the  city's  special  narcotics 
"TlieyYe  stealing  from  super- 
storea,   robbing  people   on  tbe 
Anything  to  get  $100  or  taoo  a  day  to 
their  haUts." 

the   average   heroin 
mote  than  $20,000  a  year  in 


"Ttteff  not  overly  ooneemed  about  tbe 
poUee.  The  only  thing  theyYe  aftald  of  la 
not  getUiw  their  druga." 

Be  cttad  a  Baltimare  study  which  showed 
that  MS  heroin  addieia  oommltted  a  total  of 
000.000  criama  over  an  11-year  period— more 
than  9000  eadL 

In  a  reoent  study  of  0000  Manhattan 
malm  charged  with  aerious  crimea.  54  per- 
cent showed  evidence  of  reoent  drug  use— 
with  cocaine  used  most  often. 

Bedfocd-Stuyveeant.  the  Lower 
and  tbe  Soutti  Bronx  are  the 
city's  woeat  heroin  centers.  -Addicts,  howev- 
er, can  W  found  In  depraeslngly  large  num- 
boa  throughout  tbe  dty. 

Thla  year.  Johnaon  and  bis  SO  staff  attiR-- 
neys  plan  to  prosecute  more  than  SOOO  drug 
dealen  and  buyen  through  the  dty'a  %ie- 
dal  Narcotics  Courts  Program. 

"niafs  up  380  per^t  from  the  1300 
fdony  indictments  his  office  handled  five 
ytaiaago. 

Johnaon  attributes  tbe  dramatic  surge  in 
casm  to  police  round-ups,  sudi  as  Operation 
Prwsiire  Point-and  the  increased  drug 
smugidlng  into  the  17.S. 

Johnaon  said  his  biggest  surprise  has  been 
the  "eiploslan"  of  cocaine  charges  coming 
in. 

Oocalne-related  nasrs  now  surpaa  the 
number  of  heroin  indlctmoits  on  his  court 


"If  you  are  spmding  $100,000  a  year  to 
put  ooeaine  up  your  nose,  wbldi  ki  not  un- 
usual. thaTs  an  addiction.  You've  got  to 
steal  to  auppoft  that  kind  of  llfeatyle. 

"The  elly  is  being  trapped  by  drug  users," 
he  said.  "Tft  wocae  and  worse  every  year." 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  proeeeutora. 
Judgmand  oouitrooma,  only  ISO  of  Jobn- 
aon'a  3000  drug  indictments  went  to  trail 
last  year. 

"WeH  arreat  a  poaon  for  selling  drugs, 
and  It  win  take  a  year  to  dispoee  of  the 
ease,"  he  wtplalnwl  "If  you  have  a  proeecu- 
tor  with  100  caasa.  what  can  you  do? 

"You  can  plea  bargain." 

Local  agents  of  the  Federal  Drug  Ikiforoe- 
ment  Admlnlstratton  told  The  Post  they  are 
unequipped  to  tackle  the  dty'a  muabroom- 

DBA  apokesiiian  Andy  Penrich  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Big  Apple  "has  a  huge  co- 
caine problem,  but  we  atanply  dont  have  tbe 
men  to  conueutiate  on  It" 

Bioept  for  opcaskmal  high-levd  cocaine 
esaea.  be  aaya,  bis  300  agents  are  devoting 
their  time  almost  exdushrely  to  heroin  In- 


"That  dom  not  mean  we  dmt  have  a 
huge  cocaine  problem. 

"Beroln  over  the  last  few  years  has  re- 
mained fSlrty  atable.  while  tbe  cocaine  prob- 
lem baa  aotten  much  worse. 

"But  we  simply  don't  have  the  men  to 
work  on  both  the  cocaine  and  the  heroin." 
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mate  Appellate  Justice  Ftands  Murphy 
Jr.  estimate  that  "one  out  of  every  40  of 
the  dtys  dtla«na  Is  a  heroin  addict." 

"Tliat's  more  than  the  irtmle  population 
of  a  lot  of  major  dtles.  When  dom  the  our 
war  against  narootica  beginr'  asks  Murphy, 
who  servm  as  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Judgea. 

"Should  we  wait  tlU  it's  one  tai  3fr-or  one 
In  five?" 

Mayor  Koeta  says  the  drug  statistics  keep 
him  awake  at  night 

"Vo  matter  what  we  do  we  wiU  not  be  able 
to  end  dmg  poabing,"  he  conceded.  "All 
that  we  can  do  Is  move  it  around.  Operatton 
Pressure  Point  gets  it  out  of  the  Lower  East 
Side,  In  part  But  I  know,  and  the  polioe 
know,  that  It  moves  dsewhare— dtber  off 
tbe  street  into  buUdiqcB,  or  Into  other  com- 
munities. 

"It's  Just  too  lucrative  for  thoae  smussjing 
heroin  and  cocaine  into  this  country— at 
least  $S0  bOUon  annually  tai  street  value." 

Be  compared  drug  emngglm  to  "terror- 
IsU  carrying  bombs"  and  aaid  the  military— 
not  Just  tbe  UjB.  Customs  Service  and  tbe 
Border  Patnd— should  be  given  authority  to 
pcdloe  tbe  country's  botden  and  apprehend 
dealers. 

"Why  aren't  the  armed  forom  given  the 
same  mission— to  apprehend  terrorists  of  a 
different  form.  Some  say  that  In  some  way 
it  would  vtolate  dvfl  liberties  snd  dva 
rights.  And  I  say,  whoae  dvQ  liberties  that 
of  a  terrorist?" 

JuUo  Martlnea,  director  of  tbe  state  Divi- 
ston  of  Substance  Abuse  Services,  said  bis 
agency  is  keeping  3S,031  heroin  addicts 
away  from  crime  by  daOy  dosm  of  metha- 
done—a  drug  which  Inhibtts  withdrawal 
pains  when  substituted  for  heroin. 

"But  another  300,000  addieU  arent  receiv- 
ing any  treatment  beeauae  his  agency 
docBit  have  enou^  funds  to  serve  them," 
said  Martine&a 
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•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Cmnmittee  for  Irish  Affairs 
I  am  fortunate  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  number  of  individuals  who  have  a 
de^  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  Justice  for  Northern  Ire- 
land. One  of  the  most  effective  of 
these  Is  Peter  T.  King,  county  conu>- 
troller  of  Nassau  County  in  New  York. 

Peter  King  recently  embarked  on 
one  of  the  several  tripe  he  has  takm 
to  Northern  Ireland.  During  his  trip 
which  commenced  on  January  26  and 
ended  on  January  31,  he  observed  an- 
other group  of  so-called  supergrass 
trials;  a  highly  controversial  process 
under  which  paid  informants  provide 
uncorroborated  testimony  wMch  can 
be  used  and  which  is  used  to  convict 
defendants. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  review 
the  report  which  Peter  King  compiled 
on  this  trip.  It  serves  to  focus  atten- 
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tion  on  itfU  another  facet  of  Biltiih 
VtMey  tn  Nwthem  Ireland  which 
takes  extraordinary  liberties  with  the 
rights  of  IndlvUhialB  to  due  proeen. 

At  this  point  in  the  Raooao  I  wish  to 
Insert  Peter  KinTs  r^mrt  and  I  would 
also  like  to  add  that  Peter  did  serve 
with  great  distinction  as  the  grand 
manhal  of  the  glorious  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parade  in  New  York  this  past 
March  17. 

LOTAUR  AUSSATIOII  n  NonSSBS  iMELUm 

As  Ormsiusm  worn  a  DiPutiiAnc  Bbbak- 


(By  Peter  T.  Kinc) 
DuiliiC  the  pertod  of  January  W^anuary 
31.  1M5. 1  waa  In  BeUart.  Morthem  Ireland 
at  the  lnTttatk»  of  Families  For  Lesal 
RighU  which  is  an  organlntion  coouHrlsed 
of  lalattvca  of  loyaUrt  defendanu  wbo  have 
been  charisd  on  the  uneorroborated  tea- 
tiony  of  "aupergraH"  infemms. 

The  purposes  of  this  visit  were  (a)  to  ob- 
aerve  the  current  loyalist  aupergraaa  trial 
wliere  39  alleted  mcmbov  of  the  outlawed 
loyalist  para-milltary  UUter  Volunteer 
rone  [Tnm  are  bdns  tried  on  the 
uncorratorated  tcattmnny  of  ■upergraaa 
Jaraea  Crockard  and  (b)  to  meet  with  lead- 
ers and  repreaentativca  of  the  loyalist  cobb- 
munity. 

I  had  prevloudy  beoi  to  Northeni  Ireland 
five  tlmea.  While  I  liad  met  with  loyallsU  on 
aeveral  of  those  occaslnna,  ray  main  contact 
had  been  with  naikwialirti  It  has  been  a 
fact  of  life  and  death  In  Northern  Ireland 
that  pplitks'  and  aectarian  divides  are  not 
essHy  crosaed. 

In  October  1M3  I  had  beoi  in  Belfast  to 
obaerve  two  supcrgraai  trials  (McOrady  and 
Orlmley)  of  nationallat  defendants.  At  a 
news  conference  in  Belfast  and  In  a  report 
which  I  wrote  upon  ray  return  to  the  ITnited 
States.  I  itatsd  that  these  supergrsm  trisls. 
wliere  larie  numbeis  of  defendsnte  are  tried 
totether  for  imrrlti*f«  crimes,  without  a 
Jury,  and  are  convided  on  the  uneorroborat- 
ed tfietimfliir  of  a  aopersraas  Informer,  are 
■how  trials  reminiseent  of  Stalin's  Russia.  I 
charted  that  tlie  Judiciary  of  Northern  Ire- 
land had  surrendered  lU  Independence  sad 
had  beeome  s  mere  sdjunct  of  British  mili- 
tary policy.  I  contenitfd  that  the  use  of  lu- 
pervrsmes  wss  raerely  the  latest  sbuse  by 
Bnglsnd  of  Northern  Irelsnd'a  criralnal  Jus- 
tice system.  Previous  sbuses.  aome  of  which 
continue  to  date.  Include  internment  with- 
out trial,  tortured  confessions,  the  uae  of 
lethsl  pisstic  bullets  scalnst  dvillsns,  snd 
indtacilminate  searcfaea  of  homea  and  ar- 
rests of  dvUlsns  by  security  forces. 

In  Jsnusry  19M I  participated  In  the  film- 
taw  of  a  televWon  dScumentsry  on  the  su- 
pergrsss  system  for  the  procram  "W/M 
Vision"  whldi  li  shown  on  Chsnnel  4  In 
ffngiMMi  At  thst  ttaae  I  met  with  relstlves 
of  loyalist  defendanu  In  supenrsas  trisls. 
While  they  made  me  aware  of  loyallat  dlaaf - 
f  ectlon  with  Brltiah  rule.  I  did  not  realise 
the  setusl  extent  of  thst  dlsaff  ectlon. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  of  PamlUes  Por 
Legal  Righto  because  it  hss  slways  been  ray 
position  It  Is  Just  ss  wrooc  wlwn  loysllsto 
have  their  righto  violated  ss  It  Is  when  na- 
H^^f  !«-*.'  righto  sre  violated.  Husaan  righto 
are  untveraal  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
icatilctsd  by  political  or  sectarian  bound- 
aries. I  alao  believed  it  wss  significsnt  that  s 
hard-con  loyaltat  group,  which  was  fully 
cogntant  that  I  was  s  CsthoUc  snd  support- 
ed the  natloaallit  cause,  would  Invite  me  to 
amist  it  This  ^jf^miuti  to  me  a  considerable 
change  in  loyalist  thinking. 
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The  Crocksrd  trial  is  aa  violative  of  due 
process  snd  dvil  snd  humsa  righto  ss  were 
the  MeOrady  and  Orlmley  trials.  In  virtual- 
ly every  particular  thla  toyaliat  trial 
equalled  the  ns^*"*""^  trials  In  Ito  perver- 
alon  of  Justice.  Even  If  sny  or  sU  of  the  » 
def  endanto  sre  sequltted.  Justice  wiU  not 
have  been  done  becauss  the  Uvss  of  the  de- 
f  endanto  snd  their  f  ssiillss  will  have  been 
devaststed  because  of  a  olmlnsl  praseeu- 
tloD  snd  trial  which  were  fatally  defective 
ab  initio.  In  fact,  the  supergrsss  trials  sre  a 
aophlstksted  ventan  of  Internment  because 
whether  or  not  the  defcndsnto  sre  oonvlet- 
ed— bowing  to  intematlanal  pressure,  the 
Judges  have  been  soqultttng  defsndanto  on 
evidence  which  would  have  been  mora  than 
■uf  fldsnt  for  conviction  Just  oos  ysar  s«o— 
large  muabers  of  thsB  are  tanpclsoBsd  from 
the  time  of  their  arrest  until  trIsL  This  time 
"on  remand"  often  escearii  two  years. 

The  pravalent  thinking  tn  NOrtbsfn  Ire- 
land today  Is  thst  the  use  of  supergrassss 
haa  Just  about  run  Ito  oourss  with  only  two 
ilgiilflcant  cases  remaining— Klrkpatriek 
(natlonalM)  snd  Oibson  (loyalist).  This, 
however,  should  provide  Uttle  aolaoe  be- 
came recent  history  hss  dsimaisUated  that 
Bnglsnd  replaesB  one  draoonian  system  with 
aiiotber-e.g..  Internment  was  auccseded  by 
Dtplock  Oourto  which  were  characterised 
first  by  tortured  eonf esiions  snd  t%n  by  su- 
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What  hss  msde  the  supergrass  system 
unique  Is  the  extent  to  whldi  It  hss  been 
jiTiM^—H  upon  the  loyaUit  community.  In- 
ternment, tortured  confesslorw  snd  plsatlc 
bulleto  were  directed  primarily  agalnat  the 
natk*"*'*"*  eommunlty  and  thla  cauaad  Bag- 
land  conaiderable  public  relatione  problema. 
ajjifiMirf  attempted  to  avoid  thla  problem 
with  the  aupsnrssB  system  by  charging  loy- 
aUsto  aa  w^  as  nationalists,  thereby  giving 
the  sppeaianoe  tf  even-handedness. 

Tbto  had  outraged  the  loyalist  community 
for  aeveral  very  bo^  reawma.  First.  In  their 
frensled  purault  to  erect  the  facade  of  Im- 
partiality, the  British  have  disrged  loysllsto 
on  evidence  whteh.  In  some  Inrtanoes.  Is 
even  less  credible  than  the  evidence  against 
natlimalWt  Seesnd.  the  "terrorist'*  oftsnses 
for  whldi  the  loysllsto  sn  now  being 
charged  are  the  very  type  sctlons  which.  In 
the  past,  the  British  aseurlty  forces  con- 
doned snd  even  encouraged  thsm  to  coaomit 
ijytMt  the  nationalists.  Third,  while  the 
Brlttah  have  sMived  against  the  loysllsto  in 
the  past,  it  has  never  been  on  this  sesls  or 
to  this  extent.  Indeed,  the  loyslMs  have 
historically  viewed  themselves  ss  the  ulti- 
mate defenders  of  British  rule  In  ths  aiz 
counties.  For  loysllsto  to  witness  the  British 
aystem  of  Jwtles  betaig  so  horribly  perverted 
with  thsnsslves  tnehidsd  ssMug  Ito  vlctima 
la  psyehologlcslly  shsttering  to  growing 
nnmbeis  of  loyalists. 

The  extent  to  whleh  msny  working  dsss 
loyslMs  fsd  slisnatsd  from  Intfsnd  wss 
msde  dear  to  me  In  my  msellnas  with  PSml- 
lies  tor  Legsl  Righto  snd  with  loyaUst  poli- 
tician Oeorge  Seawrlgbt  snd  with  Andy 
Tyrle  who  Is  the  ownmsnrtff  of  the  loyallat 
paia-mmtary  Ulster  Defenss  Association 
[UDAl. 

At  this  Juncturs.  I  believe  that  my  termi- 
nology should  be  deflnsd.  In  the  context  of 
Northern  Ireland,  "loyalist"  is  interehanged 
with  "Protestsnt"  and  "nationalist"  Is  Intsr- 
ehsnged  with  "CsthoUc".  It  has  been,  how- 
ever, snd  continues  to  be  my  firm  belief 
that  the  tragedy  of  Northern  Irdand  Is  In 
no  sense  s  "religious"  conflict.  The  loyaUato 
hirtoricaUy  were  Scotch  or  AiglWi  settlers 
who  hsppened  to  be  Protestsnt  snd  the  na- 


Uonallsto  were  nsUve  Irish  who  happsnsd  to 
be  CsthoUc.  It  hss  siso  been  aay  beUef  thst 
the  loysltat  snd  nstionsllst  eoamunitiss 
have  far  more  tn  cwnmnn  with  one  another 
than  they  do  with  Bnglsnd.  Ilis  Brltldi. 
however,  have  auooseded  In  dividing  the 
^.^^TT""""**'—  and  pitting  one  agstaiBt  the 
other  by  soeordtng  the  loyaUst  nmjority  a 
atstiM  superior  to  the  nstkinallsts  Among 
the  working  elsss.  however,  where.  Ironical- 
ly, the  sntaBoslty  Is  most  bitter,  the  loyaUst 
auperiorlty  Is  often  nmrglnaL  As  Andy  Tyrle 
atatca  to  me:  "The  Cattiolfca  have  alwaya 
cislraed  they  have  been  sseond  dsm  dtisens 
in  Northern  Irelsnd.  That  Is  not  true.  The 
loyaUsto  were  the  second  dsss  dtisens:  the 
CathoUes  were  third  cisss  dtisens." 

Becavs  of  the  tradltlaiud  loyaUst  attach- 
ment to  Brittoh  rule,  however.  loyaUst  poU- 
tldsiM  generally  refrain  from  any  criticism 
of  British  policy.  Thus  many  layslM  politi- 
cians support  the  uss  of  supergrsssss  be- 
cause they  bdleve  thst  to  sttaek  sny  part  of 
the  British  system  would'  give  credence  to 
the  nationalist  moveraeirt.  Thus.  whUe  loy- 
altato  sre  being  illegally  imprisoned,  their 
elected  representatives  have  been  sOent  snd. 
accordingly,  have  lost  touch  with  aasny  tA 
their  oomtltuents. 

Oeorge  Seawright  la  sn  elected  member  of 
the  Belf est  Ctty  CouneO  snd  the  Northern 
Ireland  Aasembly.  Some  of  his  rsBsrks. 
■uch  ss  his  desire  to  "tnetnsfats"  CsthoUrs. 
csnonly  be  describsd  ss  undlsgulssd  bigot- 
ry. Be  does,  however,  demoartrste  sn  Intd- 
leetual  iwnslrtttrr  uneommnn  smong  loyal 
1st  twJi^ti^MM   Par  Insisnre.  he 


with  Sinn  Fain  in  the  Bdfsst  Counefl  when 
he  beUeves  nsiiwisllst  isiMss>u>sll»si  sre 
tiMnf  denied  their  rights.  He  isslse  sn  out- 
■poken  opponent  of  the  supsrgrass  trials 
snd  la  oppooed  to  the  atrip  aearrhas  of 
women  tn  Annsgh  Prison  even  though  few 
loysUsto  have  yet  been  vlcttanlaed  by  this  de- 
(nidtDff  prooMB- 

Andy  Tyrle  heads  s  para-maitary  orgaal- 
■atlon  which  hss  UUed  many  nstlnnsllsis 
For  aeveral  yeara.  however,  he  haa  advocat- 
ed independence  from  Britain  In  the  form  of 
a  aix-couaty  Ulster.  Undeistsndsbly.  the  na- 
tftmt"-*"  reject  Tyrle's  proposal  because 
they  beUeve-qulte  rightly  In  my  oplnloa- 
thst  s  loysUat  controUsd  dx-eounty  stste 
would  result  In  the  ssme  type  of  govern- 
ment tt»r*««~irt  oppresatOB  of  the  national- 
lato  that  eharactertssd  Northern  Irdsnd 
from  Itao-M.  Tyrie  la.  however,  very  mueh 
(jupoaod  to  supergrasses  snd  atrip  ssarehes 
and  la  anxioua  to  aet  forth  hla  podUoas  on 
these  Itoues  to  Irish-Amerlesns.  Indssd.  my 
meeting  with  him  at  the  UDA  heedmisrters 
in  Bsst  Belf  est  went  on  for  mora  then  S 
hoars.  ^  ^ 

Whst  naost  vividly  demonstrsted  to  me 
the  dnmstlo  disnge  In  loyalist  sttltude  snd 
^hiwMiif,  however,  wss  say  meeting  with  ac- 
eussd  UVF  membsis  snd  tbdr  relatives 
which  Ssawrighi  also  attended  The  meet- 
ing was  held  tn  the  Loyalist  Club  on  the 
Shsnkm  Road  which  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  most  Mtter  hatred  between  loyaUsto  snd 
nstlmisllftt  Tet.  ss  s  CsthoUc  snd  pro- 
f esaed  natlooaUst  supporter.  I  wss  gracious- 
ly snd  poUtely  received.  Quite  frankly,  I 
could  not  imagine  such  s  meeting  tsking 
place  several  years  sgo.  These  most  dedteat- 
ed  loyaUsto  were  wiUlng  to  Ignore  my  Cstho- 
Uc rellglan  snd  lepubllean  aympathlea  In  sn 
attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  mattera 
auch  aa  aupergraaaea  which  are  of  concern 
to  both  loyaUsto  snd  nstJonsllsis 

I  do  not  for  s  moment  minlmlsr  the 
extent  of  the  breach  between  the  oommunl- 
ties.  Nonetheless,  I  beUeve  that  there  now 


unlquei   dlplomaUe   opportmity 


which  should  be  sdssd  before  the 
psssaa  The  ideal  kcOe  for  the  XMtmA  States 
to  play  Is  ss  sn  inisst  broker.  Bvery  effort 
should  be  made  m  the  United  States  to  en- 
ooura«e  meaningful  dlidogae  betwean  the 
two  ooramunltles  on  isaoss  of  mutual  rel- 
evance and  taaptirtanoe. 
atrip  saswhsa  srei  two  such 
slly,  ths  United  States  must  not  eolir  psmit 
but  tndssd  snooufsce  loyaUst  sad  Mtlonal- 
ist  repressntstlvw  to  set  forth  and  artlea- 
late  their  posltiabs  to  ths  Amsrtaan  psople. 
the  Untied  Ststes  most  dtaeard  ito 
snd  sUow  aO  Merthsm 
Into  oiv  eooBtry  In- 
sudi  ss  Getty  Ateis. 
I  Owen  Can«B  and  loy- 
Tfiit,  Oeotge 


In  short  the 


Irelsnd 
dudlng 

Danny  MoRisaa. 
allsto  such  ss 
Wright  snd  Isn 

The  time  hss 
knosiedge  thst 
Northern 
come  unto  sU 
tag 
f( 

Force  snd 
permitted  to 
tlonssre 

Ify  own  views  oh  Northeni  Iralsad  sre  on- 
chsngad.  I  beuev*  that  Northeni  Irdaad  is 
s  fsOed  poUtleal  entity  and  that  the  only 
viable,  long-terml  soiutian  is  a  onitsd  n 
county  Irdaad  wlierein  the  legitimate 
righto  of  loyaUstB|snd  nattonaUds  would  be 
gusranteed.  The  '"   '  *"       ^ 


Irdandl 


the 


to  ac- 
ta 
and  that  peses  will 
to  theeoBfUet 
sudi  ss  ths  UMsr  De- 
the   Ulster   Vohmteer 
RqaibllesB  Amy  sre 
psrt  ta  whatever 


time  table  for  a  imited  Iretaad  would  be  ar- 
Imiastsi 


rived  St  sfter 

matie  tnitlatlfes  liy  London  sad  DobUn  snd 

negotlatloas  saadng  sU  psttles  Indudliig 

paramUltarlea. 

IdaaUy.  ths  United  States  would  set  this 
procem  ta  saottati  by  furthsring  the  dtsr 
logue  between  UdraUsto  sad  natldisllsrs. 
Bven.  however.  It  the  dialogue  doss  not 


bring  sbout  a  loi^-tetm  poUtleal  sotatlan.  it 
could  aeverthelsA  result  ta  the  snedatlan 
of  husaan  rlghtoTviolatloaa  by  ths  BrltMi 
sgalnst  both  oam^unttleB  snd  that  ta  ttsdf 
would  be  a  very  newnlngful  aUileieuieiit 

Finally,  Loade^aad  Dublta  can  be  expect- 
ed to  resist  say  effort  to  adileve  natiaaaliat- 
loysUst  dislogue  I  because  that  wm  Umlt 
their  tafluenee.  Ithe  Bigjish  sad  Irish  gov- 
emiaento  have,  however,  failed  mlaerahly 
ovw  the  paat  M  yean  ta  Northem  Irdand. 
Bach  has  eynleaUy  msnlpwlstod  sad  sban- 
doned  the  oommimltlfe  whose  tateresto  It 
■uppossdly  lepiedinted.  In  short  the  bsnk- 
rupt  pdldes  of  umdon  snd  DabUn  esnaot 
be  allowed  to  ooe^  agata  trustiate  the  hope 
of  pragresB. 

The  people  of  Borthem  Irdaad  have  suf- 
fered too  long  sod  too  hard  fbr  the  United 
Statee  to  Ignora  the  potentially  historic  dip- 
kmiatic  opportunity  whldi  ptasaatly  exists. 
The  time  for  actUn  Is  now.  The  Judge  Is  his- 
tory.* 


FAMILY  niANNINO  AND 
FOttEION  AID 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

opwiscomDi 
nr  THi  Housg  or  urangiiTATivgs 
Thundky,  Aprtl  4.  IMS 
•  Mr.  MOODTk  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day the  Fnreilm  Affairs  Oommlttee 
voted  to  restore  funding  in  the  foreign 
aid  iu>proprlatl^ns  bill  for  family  plan- 
ning programs^  thus  recogniidng  the 
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urgmt  need,  to  bring  the  world's  popu- 
laUon  under  control  and  exhibit  the 
abOi^  to  diov  some  foresight  regard- 
ing a  altuatk»  that  can  only  become 
wone  if  left  unchecked. 

I  am  egperlally  cognisant  of  the  Im- 
mediacy of  this  problem,  having  Just 
partlelpated  in  a  puUlc  policy  seminar 
on  popnlatlnn  and  development  held 
by  the  population  Institute  In  Cludad 
Juarei,  Mezloo.  The  seminar's  other 
partldiMntB,  coming  from  every  comer 
of  our  bemlqihere.  appropriately 
pointed  out  how  close  the  relationship 
Is  betweeu  the  lUrd  Worid's  poverty 
and  tta  burgeoning  population.  We  had 
the  opportunity  to  vlev  firsthand  one 
of  the  most  siMoeasful  programs  of  its 
kind,  organtaed  and  sponscwed  by  the 
VMnadon  Mezlcana  de  Asodadones 
Prtvadia  de  Pianificaclon  nuniUai- 
CFDCAP],  an  umbrella  organization  of 
private  fgmily  ptinnlng  groups. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  social, 
wxmomlB.  and  cultural  pressures 
whkli  beta*  down  on  the  petwde  of  this 
legian.  making  all  the  more  impreasive 
the  progresB  made  by  FEMAP.  I  vis- 
ited with  peoide  who  are  intimately  In- 
volved at  all  levels  of  the  program, 
from  tta  charismatic  founder.  Guada- 
lupe de  la  Vega  to  users  of  Its  services 
who  ardently  praise  FEMARs  efforts. 

Two  ezpoienees  in  particular  de- 
serve qwdal  notice.  Our  visit  to  a  local 
high  school  revealed  some  very  sophis- 
ticated, articulate  young  people  who 
themadvcs  aid  the  FEMAP  program 
by  offering  information  and  counsel- 
ing ona  limited  basis  to  their  peers. 
Theae  dynamic  students  have  been 
diosen  spedflcally  because  of  their 
talent  for  commiinifiating  with  others. 
During  our  meeting.  I  was  stru^  by 
the  pride  they  take  in  helping  form 
Megko^  future  and  the  hope  they  ex- 
press for  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
f  or  aO  of  Mexico's  dtisens. 

The  final  stop  on  our  tour  was  the 
house  of  a  woman  who  has  helped 
many  peivle  In  her  neighbiHrhood 
achieve  Important  goals  in  the  number 
and  «adng  of  children  In  their  faml- 
llea.  Sm  90ke  to  us  with  great  feeling 
and  oonvletiim.  and  broui^t  tears  to 
our  eyes  with  a  poignant  request  not 
to  forget  the  chUdren  of  Mexico— be- 
cause they,  too,  want  the  ability  to 
plan  fttnllles. 

In  conjunction  with  the  seminar  the 
Institute  held  its  fifth  annual  awards 
program  for  exoeUmce  in  media  re- 
porting on  population  Issues.  I  am 
pleased  to  list  the  honorees: 

Best  Rsdio  Pngrsm.  Steve  IfcVleker,  Na- 
tknsl  PubUe  Rsdki.  Honorable  Mentions: 
Rsne  Augosto  Flores,  RsdIo  DIsrio,  Ouate- 
mala  Vaughn  Plillllp,  Radio  Orenada. 

Best  Petiodiesl.  VeJa  BrssQ. 

Best  ttttfish  OaOy  ta  LaUn  America. 
Roger  ToU,  Mexico  City  News. 

Best  Public  Servioe  Announcement  Msria 
Christina  Rossles  Diss.  APROPABI.  Ouate- 


Most  OonsdentlouB  Newa  Service,  Joae 
;  Inter  Preaa  Servtee^  New  York. 
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Beat  Individusl  Reportint,  OUvIs  Ward, 
Toronto  Star.  Cansds 

Best  Team  Reporting,  Paul  Ooodadl. 
Jamea  Flanery.  Omaha  Worid  Herald. 

Beat  Editorial.  Juan  Vaaquex.  Loa  Angelea 
Tlmea  (Mexico  Ctty  Bureau). 

Beat  Teievlaion.  Turner  Brosdeastlng  Inc. 

Beat  Dally  in  Latta  America.  Roger  Tdl. 
Novedsdes.  Mexico  City. 

m  addition,  dted  as  best  independ- 
ent nationsl  columnist  was  Oeorgie 
Ann  Oeyer  of  the  Universal  Press  Syn- 
dicate. Her  acceptance  remarks  are 
particularly  relative  to  the  Importance 
of  the  population  Issue  and  I  am 
pleased  to  also  Indude  them  at  this 
point: 

I  cannot  teU  you  liow  deeply  honored  and 
pleased  I  am  to  recdve  thla  meaningful 
award. 

The  work  you  are  doing  atanda  today  not 
only  aa  an  tmportsnt  work  but  ss  work  of 
unprecedented  traportsnoe  ta  the  entire  hls- 
toiy  of  rasn.  Modem  wsn?  Msny  of  them— 
El  Sslvsdor's  bloody  wsr,  for  Instance,  stem 
directly  out  of  overpopulation.  Ethlopia'a 
famine?  At  the  turn  of  the  century  Ethiopia 
had  40  percent  of  ito  lend  srablr,  today, 
thst  percentage  is  4  percent  With  the  dou- 
bUng  of  tta  population  ta  the  laat  90  years,  tt 
Is  no  wander  there  la  masaive  fSmine. 
Indeed,  it  csn  be  no  other  way. 

Of  course,  it  could  be  snother  way.  Msn- 
Und  could  leam  to  plan  rationally  ao  that 
we  evidve  and  devolve.  Tet  thst  is  not  hsp- 
pening  ta  meet  of  the  world.  Where  there  la 
rationsl  planning— ta  the  oountriea  around 
the  rim  of  the  Fadfie.  for  Inatsnce-Hnsn- 
kind  la  forging  ahead. 

Tou  are  ta  the  vanguard  of  this  planning. 
Tou  are  ta  the  vanguard  of  the  only  hope 
for  a  better  life  for  'm"M~'  The  work  you 
are  doing  la  no  longer  a  luxury,  it  is  today  a 
desperate  neceadty  If  we  are  aU  even  to  aur- 
vive. 

Bleaa  you  aU— and  thank  you. 

These  sobering  remaiks.  and  those 
of  the  other  honorees.  raise  serious 
Issues  which  can  only  be  ignored  at 
our  perlL  We  must  continue  to  help 
the  people  who  want  help.  FsmUy 
planning  programs  are  cnidal  to  rais- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  untold  num- 
bers of  dtisens  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries—those who  are  here  today  and 
those  who  wiU  come  t<Hnorrow.« 


MHiTTART  RETIREMENT 
REFORM 


HON.LESASPIN 

or  wisuussis 

nr  TBI  HOusB  or  aavMaMmAims 

Thunday,  April  4. 19S5 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  to  cut  $4  billion 
from  the  Military  Retirement  Pro- 
gram in  order  to  force  a  change  in  the 
Pentagcm's  pension  sjrstem. 

Congress  and  the  Pentagon  have 
dickered  with  the  retirement  Issue  for 
two  decades.  It's  time  to  bring  matters 
to  a  head. 

I  am  not  proposing  detailed  legisla- 
tion rewriting  the  military  retirement 
system.  What  I  am  proposing  would 
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force  the  PnUgon  to  draft  legtalA- 
tion.  under  my  bill.  Omgren  almply 
removes  money  from  the  requested 
budget  for  military  pay  and  benefits. 
The  Pentagon  would  then  have  to 
draft  legislation  to  change  the  retire- 
ment qrstem  in  order  to  have  enough 
money  left  to  make  iU  payrolL 
I  am  taking  this  tack  for  several  rea- 


Flrst.  there  are  many  intricate,  tech- 
nical issues  involved  in  retirement.  I 
want  the  Fentagtm  to  have  first  crack 
at  dealing  with  these. 

Second,  there  are  always  great 
moans  from  the  Pentagon  that  any 
change  in  the  pension  plan  will  induce 
service  members  to  quit  the  military. 
The  Pentagon  will  obviously  design 
legislation  that  it  feels  will  have  the 
least  impact  on  retention;  career  serv- 
kx  personnel  will  feel  happier  If  their 
own  people  are  doing  the  drafting, 
rather  than  civilians  in  Congress. 

Third,  there's  a  pure  and  simple  po- 
Utical  reason.  Members  of  Congress 
may  want  to  reduce  the  military  pen- 
sion burden,  but  they  feel  ill  at  ease 
dealing  with  the  technical  intricacies 
and  facing  lobbyists  who  argue  that 
this  or  that  or  another  proposal  is 
'*fr**ff*"g  to  the  military. 

The  tack  I  am  suggesting  allows 
Congress  to  make  the  fundamental 
policy  decision— how  mueh  money  do 
we  want  to  spend  on  military  pen- 
siMis— while  allowing  specialists  in 
uniform  to  draft  the  details. 

I  emphasiae  that  I  am  not  asking  for 
a  study.  This  issue  has  bem  studied  to 
death.  The  last  thing  we  need  is  an- 
other sheaf  of  paper.  In  the  last  two 
decades,  there  have  been  at  least  nine 
studies,  including  five  done  by  the  De- 
fense Depisrtment  itself.  All  have  rec- 
ommended signiflcant  changes.  In  the 
1980's.  we  have  seen  the  Grace  Com- 
missk»  call  for  fundamental  reform, 
and  we've  seen  the  Pentagon's  own 
staff  draft  the  Fifth  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation— a 
proposal  for  reform  that  has  lan- 
gui^ied  in  the  Pentagon  for  lack  of 
support  from  higher-ups. 

The  change  I  am  ivoposing  is  made 
possible  by  a  change  we  put  into  the 
defense  bill  2  years  ago  to  shift  from  a 
pay-aa-you-go  system  to  an  accrual 
system.  Previously,  we  simply  provided 
m<mey  each  year  to  pay  current  retir- 
ees. The  only  way  you  could  save 
money  was  to  cut  pensions  for  current 
retirees.  Cutting  the  pensions  prom- 
toed  to  new  recruits  would  save  noth- 
ing for  ao  years.  Now  we  use  an  accru- 
al system  under  which  the  Pentagon 
makes  payments  into  a  trust  fimd  to 
cover  the  pennon  obligations  it  Incurs 
for  the  year's  Incoming  group  of  re- 
cruits. 

This  means  that  a  decision  to  reduce 
the  pensiOM  promised  to  recruits  en- 
tering next  year  would  translate  di- 
rectly Into  a  reduction  In  amounts  the 
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servtees  must  pay  Into  the  retirement 
trust  fund. 

I  caution  that  a  leductkm  in  benefits 
offered  new  entranU  would  not  trans- 
late into  an  Immediate  reduction  in 
the  deficit,  however.  If  we  cut  pension 
prnmlifis  we  cut  the  defense  budget- 
but  the  trust  fund  will  still  be  paying 
out  an  unchangad  amount  to  current 
retirees.  Tou  only  get  an  hnm«tdlat.f 
defldt  reduction  if  you  trim  the  bene- 
fits paid  those  already  retired. 

The  huge  defldt  looming  before  us 
and  the  fact  that  military  retirement 
to  Just  about  the  only  entitlement  pro- 
gram not  cut  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration prompts  some  in  Oon- 
gresa  to  think  about  cutting  back  the 
benefits  paid  current  retirees  and 
those  neartng  retirement  Personally.  I 
have  never  thought  we  should  cut  ben- 
efits for  these  peoi^f.  The  point  of 
thto  proposal,  of  course,  to  that  it  to  up 
to  the  Defense  Department  whether  it 
wants  to  propose  such  reductions. 

I  know  of  no  proposal  that  has  ever 
been  made  by  anyone  respected  In  thto 
area  that  would  cut  bask;  benefits,  as 
opposed  to  COLA'S,  for  current  retir- 
ees, so  I  doubt  that  poses  any  grounds 
for  ocmoem.  Personally.  I  doot  think 
any  changes  should  apply  to  those 
with  long  years  of  service.  But.  again, 
under  my  uropoasl.  it  to  up  to  the  Pen- 
tagon whether  it  wants  to  grandfather 
everybody  or  nobody. 

A  second  concern  that  I  have  heard 
to  that  Congress  might  ptok  apart  any 
Pentagon  proposal— choosing  the 
parts  that  save  the  most  maom  while 
rejecting  those  parte  that  might  Im- 
prove some  benefits.  I  dont  think 
that's  a  reasonable  fear  under  my  pro- 
posaL  Congress  will  work  its  wOl  In  de- 
ciding the  dollar  amount  of  the  cut.  If 
the  Pentagwi  makes  that  mark.  Con- 
gress win  have  no  incentive  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  nitty-gritty. 

na  MCB0U.  sTssm 
The  heart  of  the  change  I  am  pro- 
posing lies  in  the  nature  of  accrual  ac- 
counting.   So.    let    me    explain    the 
budget  arcana. 

In  the  past,  appropriations  were 
voted  each  year  to  cover  the  military 
retired  pay  actually  pafal  to  retirees  In 
that  year. 

Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1986.  howev- 
er, a  new  retirement  fund  was  estab- 
lished. The  Department  of  Defense  to 
required  to  pay  Into  the  fund  a  per- 
centage of  Its  military  payroll  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  retirement  bene- 
fits earned  In  that  year— but  to  be  paid 
In  the  future.  In  other  words.  untQ 
fiscal  year  1966.  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  to  pay  for  retirement 
benefite  earned  in  the  past  but  due  In 
the  present:  now  the  department  must 
pay  for  retirement  benefits  as  they  are 
earned. 

The  amount  that  needs  to  be  placed 
In  the  fund  each  year  In  order  to  pay 
for  the  future  retirement  benefits 
earned  In  that  year  to  called  the  aocru- 
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al  charge.  It  to  now  equal  to  approxi- 
mately 50  peromt  of  the  basic  pay  ap- 
profviated  for  that  year.  Payments  to 
the  fund  are  made  from  the  military 
personnel  appropriatkms.  Thto  catego- 
ry Inchides  basic  pay.  allowances,  spe- 
cial and  incentive  pays,  and  perma- 
nent change  of  station  travel,  as  weU 
ss  the  retirement  accrual  charge. 

For  fiscal  year  1M6.  the  Department 
of  DefeiMe  has  requested  $71.4  bOllon 
for  the  military  personnel  appropria- 
tion, of  which  tM.9  bUlkm  to  tor  basic 
pay.  $18.3  MlUon  to  for  the  accrual 
charge,  and  $19  J  billion  for  the  other 
Items  I  Just  mentlooed. 

A  permanmt  change  to  the  military 
retirement  system  carries  with  It  a 
change  to  the  accrual  charge.  For  ex- 
ample, a  reduction  in  future  benefits 
means  that  less  money  needs  to  be  set 
aside  in  the  fund  to  pay  for  benefits 
earned  In  that  year. 

Working  in  the  (qyposlte  direction. 
Congress  could  reduce  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  accrual  charge  as  an  In- 
centive to  change  the  retirement 
system.  The  law  requires  the  depart- 
ment to  pay  the  accrual  charge.  A  re- 
duction tan  the  funds  avaOaUe  for  the 
accrual  charge  would  leave  the  depart- 
ment with  no  realistic  alternative  but 
to  change  the  retirement  system. 

Such  an  api»oach  wUl  require  an  ex- 
peditious reqKinse  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  change  in  the 
retirement  system  would  have  to  come 
KMMyHwMt  dose  to  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year.  A  savtogs  manrtst.ert  in  the 
19M  accrual  charge  woukl  require  a 
change  to  the  retirement  system  to 
take  place  dose  to  October  1.  If  the 
change  to  ddayed  much  beyond  Octo- 
ber 1,  the  change  wlU  have  to  be  more 
substantial  to  achieve  the  same  sav- 
taua  In  that  fiscal  year.  To  save  $4  ba- 
llon vto  a  retirement  change  that  takes 
place  halfway  through  the  year  would 
require  cuts  that  would  anmialise  at 
$8  billion. 

It  should  not  be  Impossible  for  the 
department  to  come  up  with  a  plan  ex- 
peditiously. Ntaie  recent  studies  have 
provided  a  wealth  of  suggestions  for 
change— the  most  recent  study,  the 
Fifth  Quaibennlal  Review  of  Military 
Compenaatloo,  offered  a  variety  of 
proposato  only  a  year  ago.  AU  the 
spade  work  has  been  done.  What  re- 
mains for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  dectolonmakfaig  on  the  specif  tes. 
The  proposal  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  reduce  the  amount  available  for 
the  accrual  charge  by  $4  billkm.  No 
specific  change  to  the  retirement 
system  to  recommended— savings  of 
thto  amount  could  be  achieved 
through  enactment  of  any  number  of 
rttfrnnnwiw*?****"*  made  in  the  past. 
Several  proposato  that  could  achieve  a 
reductkm  of  at  least  $4  MllUm  pa-  year 
are  shown  in  table  I.  No  mtedfic  pro- 
posal to  being  suggested:  the  specifics 
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would  be  left  lip  to  the  services  and 
the  DepartmentTof  Def eve. 

My  bill  also  eiblidtly  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  submit  a  legis- 
lative proposal  that  would  change  the 
military  nondisabllity  retirement 
system  in  such  k  way  as  to  reduce  the 
accrual  charge  py  thd  amount  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  ceiling.  Thto  directton 
to  intended  to  prevent  the  Department 
from  attempting  to  obtain  the  savings 
from  some  oth^  source,  from  simply 
changing  actugrtal  sssumpClons  or 
methodology,  or  from  structuring  a 
situation  In  whkh  the  Congress  may 
have  no  alternative  but  to  increase  the 
appropriation  dategories  late  in  the 
year.  I 

Because  the  siDcrual  charge  to  based 
on  benefits  to  tk  earned  in  the  future, 
the  savings  couU  be  achieved  without 
affecting  thos^  already  retired  or 
those  In  the  service.  The  changes 
could  grandfatli|er  everyone  or  no  one 
or  some.  It  to  a  nuitter  for  the  services 
to  decide. 

For  background  purposes,  let  me  ex- 
plain the  features  of  the  current  mili- 
tary retiremoit  system.  There  are 
three  key  parts.  | 

First,  an  immediate  annuity  to  avaU- 
able  to  a  servi^  member  who  com- 
pletes 20  years  6t  service;  no  benefit  to 
available  for  a  service  member  who 
separates  before  completing  20  years 
of  service. 

Second,  retired  pay  equato  final  basic 
pay  times  a  mi$tiplier.  For  those  en- 
tering active  duty  for  the  first  time 
after  Septembei^  7.  1980.  retired  pay 
will  be  based  on  a  high-three  average 
of  basic  pay  instead  of  final  basic  pay. 
The  multiplieri  equato  2H  percent 
times  years  of  service  and  ranges  tram 
50  percent  at  20  years  of  servloe  to  75 
percent  at  SO  or  more  years  of  service. 

Third,  retiredipay  to  adjusted  annu- 
ally by  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  [CFtl. 

I  have  mentioned  that  many  stwUes 
of  the  military  retirement  system  have 
been  conducted!  In  the  past  10  years. 
All  have  reocanAiended  change  In  the 
system.  These  ijecomihendatlons  have 
followed  the  saale  general  form: 

First,  earlier  viestlng.  A  benefit  from 
the  retir«nent  System,  though  usually 
deferred  to  age|60  or  later,  would  be 
offered  after  coiipleting  as  few  as  6  or 
10  years  of  sendee. 

Second,  a  reduced  immediate  annu- 
ity for  those  serHce  monbers  complet- 
ing only  20  yesn  of  service,  porhaps 
coupled  with  a  larger  annuity  for 
those  completink  30  or  more  jrears  of 
servloe.  Often  the  reduced  annuity  for 
the  early  retire^  would  be  increased 
to  current  leveto  at  some  later  point, 
for  example,  when  the  member  would 
have  oonoOeted  SO  years  of  servloe  or 
at  some  age  associated  with  normal  re- 
tirement. 
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Third,  averaging  the  final  S  or  5 
years  of  basic  pay  as  the  base  for  com- 
puting the  retirement  annuity. 

Fourth,  integrating  nillttary  retired 
pay  with  the  social  security  benefit 
earned  as  a  result  of  military  service. 

Fifth,  early  withdrawal.  A  lump  sum 
payment  representing  some  commuted 
value  of  the  retirement  annuity  but 
offered  to  ofCret  the  adverse  retention 
impact  of  a  reduced  lifetime  stream  of 
earnings 

TtaoM  L—M*ampla  of  the  eoit  impact  of 

neentBtvdUi 

UUunial  M»Sisi  In  wniaiia  of  doIUn] 

Oraoe  OoBunlalaii — _. . — . 18.2 

Dnifomied  flenrioM  Retiremait  Ben- 

eflta  Act  (DOD  rncominrndstlon. 

WTO) 6.1 

Bslf  COLA  to  see  63;  fuU  COLA 

theieafter _ 4.4 

Rettrancnt  mulUpUer  reduced  1  per- 
cent (or  eadi  year  before  M  yr  of 

■ervfoe  snd  COLA  mlnua  1  percent.  4.2 
Retlreaient      liodemlwtlnn      Act 

(DC»>  rerommenrtsUoo.  1974) 2.4* 
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HON.  DAN  MICA 

OTFUnUOA 
BOVBK  or  RXraXSBHTATTVBS 


Thundaw,  AprU  4, 19BS 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  improve  the 
enrollment  and  disenrollment  proce- 
dures for  Medicare  beneficiaries  who 
Join  health  maintenance  organizations 
CBMO'sl. 

As  the  HMO  Program  to  expanded 
nationwide.  I  believe  we  must  learn 
from  the  HMO  experiences  of  Florida 
and  provide  the  quality  health  care 
that  Uie  senlon  of  thto  country  de- 


Thto  legislation  to  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  a  field  hearing  conducted  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  In 
Boca  Raton  last  July,  and  to  based  on 
a  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
ttipoit  on  Florida  HMO's. 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  regard- 
ing HMO's  to  the  procedure  for  enroll- 
ing and  disenrolling.  Thto  proposal 
would  ensure  that  there  to  no  gap  in 
health  care  coverage  under  enroll- 
ment. It  also  would  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess for  disenrollment 

Under  the  current  regulations,  it  to 
undear  who  to  responsible  for  the 
doctor  bOto  of  a  Medicare  boiefidary 
who  to  already  hospitalised  when  their 
HMO  membership  becomes  effective. 
According  to  a  recent  GAO  study,  al- 
though  the  Inddence  of  such  cases  to 
relatively  small,  the  financial  impact 
on  IndMduato  and  their  families  to  po- 
tentially catastrophic 

Thto  legislation  would  require  the 
HMO  to  be  re^)onslble  for  medical 
bIDs  Incurred  after  the  effective  en- 
roUment  date.  Thto  clarification  will 
ensure  that  their  to  no  break  In  cover- 
age undCT  the  HMO  Program. 
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A  seccmd  concern  over  HMO's  to  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  disenrolL  Under 
the  current  regulations,  a  mtfiimiif»>  of 
4  weeks  and  a  m«Timiim  of  about  8 
weeks  to  required  to  disenroU  from  sn 
HMO,  depending  on  what  part  of  the 
month  a  member  requests  disenroll- 
ment. 

When  people  are  dissatisfied.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  should  have  to 
wait  several  weeks  or  months  to  obtain 
alternative  health  care  under  Medi- 
care. The  proposed'  legislation  would 
reduce  the  waiting  period  for  disen- 
rollment to  7  days  after  the  request  to 
disenroll  to  made. 

Mr.  ^leako*,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  working  for  the  passsge  of 
thto  legislation  to  improve  the  HMO 
Program  for  Medicare  beneficiaries.  I 
sm  also  pleased  to  note  that  congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  HMO's  will  continue 
thto  spring  when  the  Aging  Committee 
holds  a  national  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject.* 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 


xx  TBI  HotrsB  or  1 

Thunday.  April  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1985,  and  I  have  a  statement  for  the 
Raooan  which  goes  Into  it  in  some 
detail,  but  I  would  like  to  say  now  that 
I  believe  thto  bill  will  accomplish  three 
major  and  much  sought  purposes.  It 
will  enable  farmers  to  earn  a  decent 
living  and  pay  their  debts.  It  wiU  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  commodities 
and  food  at  reasonable  prices,  and  it 
wiU  greatly  lower  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

THB  ABSicnuinuu.  Act  or  IMS 

The  fann  ownen  and  openton  wbo 
produce  s  auiiatantlsl  amoant  of  the  raw 
food  and  fiber  ao  vital  to  our  national  wdl- 
beins  are  in  deep  trouble.  This  is  Mpwially 
true  of  the  mid-raage  vvmm  irtio  derive  a 
malor  poation  of  tlidr  tnooeae  fn»  famine 
and  rancUng.  It  baa  been  repeatedly  stated 
by  many  autharitlea  that,  despite  the  loaaea 
of  recent  years,  apprmrtmatrty  one-tblid  of 
our  remalntns  prodnoen  in  tbat  group  are 
in  denser  of  failure  in  19«S  or  19*6. 

These  are  efficient  produoen.  They  are 
the  victima  of  high  interest  ratca  and  otber 
Increaslns  production  coats  that  are  beyond 
their  oontroL  Tbeir  export  markets  are  soft 
or  itooMwhis  despite  the  promises  of  eartler 
admlniatrations  and  acme  of  our  academic 
forecasts  of  more  market  fvpansion  widely 
released  only  a  few  yean  ago.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  these  good  famlUes  that  have 
provided  the  very  strensth  and  stability  for 
rural  America  since  the  foundinc  of  thto 
country.  If  we  lose  them,  the  banks,  busi- 
nessea.  schools,  efaurqiies  and  other  ele- 
ments of  rural  America  wiD  vanish  also  and 
they  can  never  be  n  estsbllihwi 

The  reoent  trends  of  increastnc  iMnkrupt- 
cy  rates,  buslmss  faUures  and  anticipated 
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Id  worid  tnpglim  of  wraral  eom- 
poiot  to  man  hwiHrhip  Id  Um 
tarmbm  MgaMnt  of  our  coooomj.  Tlite  eon- 
tnaU  ataiply  with  taBpravcoMBU  pradietcd 
mintt^ti^  tan  Um  future  bjr  the  AdteiaMnir 
tloB  wlicD  iU  ISM  tana  pngnm  propoMl 
«M  raeantlr  rdcMid.  Tlw  pravWooB  of  the 
IMl  Vten  Act  wfD  nm  out  thto  ywr.  It 
miMt  be  replawwl  with  more  ef f eethre  iegtatar 
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paymenUMV  oot  retrievable  or  repayable, 
Id  coBtrMt.  tone  DUide  Id  *  weD  aAnlDle- 
teted  pracram  an  rapaM  wttb  intorat  If 
tbe  markH  Impravea.  If  tbe  eoouBodity  Is 
drilf«f«d  to  MtMaettan  of  the  DOiMweoune 
l^»»ii  that  eoouBOdlty  becooMi  the  property 
of  tbe  COC  and  It  aaay  be  marttated  tai  a 
wtae  «««MWMir  that  retiBiH  part  or  all  af  the 


rue  the  fint  ttaae 
land  aod  related 


fann 


In  many  yean,  tarm 
are  sutajectad  to  tre- 
_  rewurm.  At  a  reealt. 

Tataeo  have  dadtaied  $M  MDlon 
1901.  Land  prleea  have 
much  aa  M  pereent  In 
>.— ..mm—  It  win  be  ImpnaiMiHi  to 
liquidity  Id  land  valuea  and  atabOlae  local 
ffntwiBkr  throughoot  moot  fanDlnc  areas 
of  the  VM.  ODleai  we  eao  anaDce  OMdert  In- 
eroMea  to  prteea  paid  for  our  farm  producta. 
I  eCf er  a  iwiiliflfBflnn  of  the  eunant  pro- 
for  wheat,  eottoa.  rtee  and  faadiralna 
to  reduce  the  eoat  oi  program  oper- 
attan.  while  inrniaetafig  the  taMeaw  for  thoae 
producera  who  qpmUfy  thnrt**  meanlntfnl 
coovenlop  ol  eome  land  to  u)iiiei»lii«  neea. 
It  li  now  rebxtantly  acfcuuwiedped  by  many 
gualttled  ubeeiveie  that  we  cannot  borrow 
our  way  out  of  the  turn  erWa.  We  muat 
afford  thaae  producen  an  opportunity  to 

of 


original  loan  vahw  to  the  VS.  Ttaaanry. 
Much  dependi  upon  good  m^prngamant  on 
the  part  of  thoae  In  charge  ef  the  U  A  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

I  propoae  to  liiiiiiliialii  entirely  U»e  defl- 
cleney  payments  and  reduee  the  dlveiakm 
pojrments  to  BMre  aasManea  for  ■■tahllih- 
ttm  a  muaeiving  crap  oovar.  or  rtndlar  eon- 
■ervlng  practice,  on  a  eetailde  acreage  in 
some  liMranrae  That  would  be  only  a  few 
doDaia  per  acre  If  that  type  of  oow  Is 
■ceded  or  a  similar  cuuaeivlug  um  Is  In- 
■taOad.  It  would  not  be  a  paymeot  dwigned 
to  off-eet  taxea.  debt  service  or  otherwise 
buy  the  land  out  of  production. 


their  debU  to  an  orderly . 

That  doea  net  appear  to  be  poasMe  under 
the  .---jiaiM  psopaoed  bsr  Secretary  Blftf*t  I 
offer  thto  Agilenttnral  Act  of  IMS  as  an  al- 
teraattve.  and  haslan  to  assure  you  that  this 
dose  not  pratwid  to  cover  aO  the  comanod- 
Itift  Wat  T""-r**  hglrint**"  Is  also  oseee- 
sary  Id  the  case  of  mUk.  This  bill  Is  offered 
now.  however,  to  point  the  way  to  a  new. 
dean  approach  for  theae  taaportant  oom- 


The  Agricultural  Act  of  1M6  la 
to  tun  for  Dvc  yean  on  the  erope  for  IMS 
through  IMS.  Vbrmen  and  othen  con- 
eemed  with  production  or  proeessing  of 
food,  as  wdl  as  the  financial  wiimunlty 
dealliw  with  wrieulture.  want  a  program  of 
at  least  five  yean  to  facilitate  adequate 


The  coat  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
Uon  outlays  In  billions  of  dollan  fior  the 
three  moot  recent  five-year  periods.  Indod- 
Ing  a  projection  tot  1M6.  an  as  follows: 


nn-Wi- 
im-iw. 
un-HB> 
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>  ite  OS  tf  to  taMl  a  as  asm  MiMb  ataM  a  tl  a 
tu  Sf«s^7>  tt  mmSIiTSl  b  ■!  Mkfi  a 
SriMlpwaiaa 

The  record  of  eeonnnilstB  In  anticipating 
annual  farm  program  coats  Is  not  very  en- 
couraging. When  tbe  emient  program  was 
written  Into  law  tai  INl.  aoeordtng  to  the 
'National  Journal,  "the  Reagan  Admlnlstra- 
tion  predletad  that  Us  cost  from  fiseal  1M3 
unto  the  farm  biB  expired  in  flaeal  1M6 
uould  be  about  $11  biUion.  In  fact,  the  cost 
win  be  $M4  bOnon.  according  to  the  Agri- 
cultnn  Department's  latest  projection.'' 

Tbe  f oQowlv  suannary  of  cost  of  the  De- 
fldeney  and  Dlvcnlan  Expenditures  by  crop 
points  up  a  very  tanportant  difference  of 
opMon  to  be  reeolved  regarding  thia  IMS 
farm  bUL  Deficiency  paymenU  once  made 
trtn  the  Treasury  an  cash  pay^Nits  that 
an  gone  once  the  chedu  an  mailed— theee 


r 
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When  the  im^I'"^''  prodnetkai  goal  is  an- 
nounced for  a  crop  the  aacretanr  lUsoahaU 

be  to  effect  for  the  eoatfng  year  and.  if  so. 

the  pernsntagr  of  redaattei  to  be  aocom- 
pltahed  CO  each  farm  In  order  for  the  pro- 
duction on  that  t$rm  to  be  aUgible  for  price 


aU 


Section  1  of  the  bill  aeU  up  this  new  pro- 
gram. NOn-reooum  loan  rates  an  to  be  ea- 
ti^MfiMMi  at  n  pereent  of  parity  for  theae 
cropa  that  an  basic  to  much  of  American 
■grieultun  Such  rates  must  be  estabHahed. 
not  at  a  level  necessary  to  guarantee  a 
profit,  but  high  enough  to  provide  the  mon 
efficient  operaton  a  chance  to  retin  some 
of  the  overpowering  debt  now  plaguing  our 
beat  farmera.  Only  by  offering  theee  ta>- 
[[nasail  loan  rates  to  brace  up  the  farm 
ecoaoBiy  and  persuade  producen  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program,  we  alao  offer  to  forego 
the  paymanU  suBunarlaed  above. 

An  accurate  eatlmate  of  loans  to  be  made 
cannot  be  forecast  as  deiiMSishalfrt  by  the 
record  of  caah  outlays  over  the  last  fifteen 
yeara.  Weather  and  markett  that  an  often 
Influenced  by  foreign  governments  both 
han  a  Iwiini  on  this  oueation. 

I  believe  tbe  conduslon  Is  obvious  If  one 
studies  theae  numbers.  Even  with  the 
modest  increases  to  loan  ratea  called  fbr  In 
thli  bill,  then  should  be  substantial  net  sav- 
taiv  to  the  Treasury  If  the  dsfleiency  pay- 
menu  and  most  of  the  dlvenlon  paymento 
an  diseontlnued  as  contemplated  tai  tbe  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1M5. 

■ATioaAi.  pBosocnan  ooai. 
Section  a  of  the  biU  also  dIreeU  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultun  to  set.  for  each  crop  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  a  Ifattooal  Pro- 
duction Goal,  an  Bffjirn**  of  Production 
that  will  be  barveatad  In  the  abaenee  of  any 
ssC-aslde  prograDi.  and  the  amount  of  set- 
aside  of  producttan  to  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  If  that  Is  dsamart  naeaaaary  to 
bring  produetkn  tai  line  with  the  OoaL 

The  Production  Goal  to  be  datermlned 
each  year  for  each  crop,  shall  be  the 
amount  needed,  tai  addition  to  the  amount 
of  any  carry-over  stocks  on  band,  that  will 
be  required  to  meet  both  domesTtr  and 
export  *— '"■'^  pliH  a  leeerve  believed  nee- 
esaary  to  protect  the  public  taitereat  from 
any  shortage  of  supplies. 


ftn  or  pauBUcxioa 
Tbe  Secretary  shaU  esttmate  the  amount 
of  each  crop  that  would  be  produced  in  a 
year  tai  tbe  absence  of  any  adjustment 
under  this  program.  In  aocordanec  with  reg- 
ulations he  shall  Issus.  the  county  AflC  eom- 
mltteea  shall  tataMIrk  taidlvidual  farm 
bases.  Theee  bases  may  be  set  In  bushds  or 
poonk.  or  In  scree  baaed  on  the  production 
taarvcated  tai  the  previoua  three  crop  years. 
Adjustments  an  to  be  made  to  reflect  pro- 
duction adjustments  for  bad  weather  and 
participation  tai  previous  programs. 


At  the  time  of  this  dedsian.  the  i 
nniBt  decide  whether  to 
such  sst-asMe  prograoM  for  the  ( 
tai  pounds  and  bushels,  or  tai  tsnas  of  acre- 

ban  Bxprssssil  a  keen  dasin  for 
._„  _>■»»■■  to  bs  artiiiliilslrreil  In  tcims 
of  biMhals  and  pounds,  thus  providing  a 
oMn  effeetm  reducttan  in  the  crap  If  that 
Is  needed. 

This  approach  also  affords  the  producer 
an  opportunity  to  cut  back  prodoetlan  by 
radudiw  the  acreage  planted  or  by  cutting 
back  on  other  prodnetian  dements.  The 
dioloe.  as  to  admtaiiatrattve  approadu  Is  left 
to  the  Secretary,  however,  tai  order  that  the 
dseWon  may  be  made  in  tena  of  the  lateat 
information  available  when  the  prognm  is 
placed  in  operation. 

In  order  to  eetabUab  dlglblltty  for  a  loan 
or  purchase  on  a  farm,  the  producer  must 
certify  that  he  has  not  exeeedad  his  produc- 
tion baae  as  reduced  by  any  sst-aaide  re- 
quirement for  the  year  applicable  to  that 
farm.  Be  also  muat  comply  with  basse  and 
aei«slde  requirsments  on  other  farms  tai 
which  he  has  a  substantial  taiterest.  This  ar- 
rangeaaent  Is  to  be  developed  tai  mon  detaO 
tai  regulatloiw.  but  the  taitent  of  the  law  is  to 
prohibit  any  producer  with  multiple  farm 
taitereaU  from  beneflttng  from  tbe  program 
on  one  farm  or.  in  the  case  of  one  crop, 
iriiOe  taiereasing  productkm  dsewhen  aod 
defeating  the  purpoee  of  the  program- 

U  the  Secretary  detcrmtaica.  pursuant  to 
fti^tt^tw.  (dMlXA).  that  complianee  will 
be  determined  tai  terms  of  the  amount  pro- 
dooed.  the  producer  may  meet  that  setaaide 
lequtaament  by  redudng  production  taaputs. 
or  he  may  ehooae  to  est  ssMe  acreage.  If  the 
latter  oourae  Is  taken,  he  must  cut  back  pro- 
duction on  a  percentage  bads  determined  by 
the  Secretary  In  setttng  national  production 
goaL  If.  on  the  other  and.  the  Secretary 
ihnnans  to  adntaiiBter  the  progam  In  terms 
of  acreage,  then  aU  participating  producen 
must  reduce  ptamttangs  and  set  aside  the  re- 
quired number  of  aerea  on  all  farms  partld- 
pattng  in  the  program. 

The  producer's  certtficatton.  and  any  sup- 
porttaig  evidence  of  tbe  amount  harvested 
for  mailtet.  will  be  subject  to  compliance 
cheeks  performed  by  A8CS  persooneL  PI- 
nally.  ^^  provlalan  was  draftsd  with  due 
ngard  for  acddental  erron  or  unusual 
weather  oondltlona  by  provldtaig  for  exeep- 
tlons  to  be  made  by  the  county  committees 
tai  determining  eligibility  for  price  support 
when  the  producer  has  made  an  honest 
effort  to  be  eligible  but  failed  within  reason- 
able bounds,  either  unintentionally  or  for 
reasoM  beyond  bis  controL 

PATMBRS 

If  the  producer  ehooees  to  meet  program 
requlremenU  by  setUng  aside  acres,  or  if  the 
program  Is  administered  only  through  sn 
acreage  set-sside  requirement,  the  Secretary 
may  offer  modeet  financial  asslstsnn  to 
Shan  tbe  cost  of  establishing  a  conserving 
use  on  such  set^stde  acreage.  This  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  payment  to  buy  land  out  of  pro- 
duction, but  mly  as  assistance  to  enoounge 
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the  best  conaeivluk  treatment  of  that  acre- 
age. Conaervlng  u^es  an  to  be  defined  in  a 
with  the  high  quality 
conservation  standards  appropriate  to  any 
production  area. 


Sections  i,  4.  an^  S  suspends  oertain  per- 
manent pravldonsi  of  law  rdattng  to  pro- 
grams for  wheat.  I  feed  grataM  and  cotton 
that  an  outdated  «nd  tawondstebt  with  this 
new  approach  to  a  bound  farm  I 


mooi|cn  aisiBVE 

Provision  for  a  f aimer-owned  ttmm  of 
wheat  and  feed  grttais  tav  the  UTS  Act.  snd 
amendments  adoplfad  in  IMl.  have  aerred  a 
puipoae  in  the  pasL  However,  it  is  also  true 
that  this  provisioahas  been  misiisad  some- 
what, by  making  It  tbe  dumping  ground  for 
production  quite  in  exoem  of  any  i 
reserve  needed  to  Boteet  the  piddle. 

The  provisions  dpflnlng  entry  and 
of  the  flommodltjej  from  the  taimer-ownad 
reeerve  have  been  too  oonfUaing  for  farmen 
to  use  the  prograauas  taitended. 

The  same  putpos  can  be  arromplishwi  by 
the  Secretary  throteta  the  long-standing  au- 
thority to  extend  a  partirailar  loan  when  It 
Is  about  to  mature  if  that  is  ooosfaland  tai 
tbe  best  Intered  of  farmen  and  the  pro- 
gram. This  authoi^y  was  Jud  used  by  the 
Secretary  in  making  such  an  announcement 
onlfarcb37, 19M.| 

In  summary,  thej  Agricultural  Ad  of  19H 
Is  designed  td  distage  the  dtaedlon  of  the 
farm  program,  remioe  the  cod  thereof  and 
provide  a  means  if  survival  for  the  inde- 
pendent owner-opaator  style  of  famiing  In 
this  country.  TImo  has  nm  out  on  the  old 
system  tai  which  i«e  have  tried  to  hang  on 
with  both  loans  and  payments  at  such  Inad- 
equate rates  that  the  program  became  both 
Ineffective  and  expansive.* 
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This  featun  Is  dnigned  to  sd  the  farm 
program  on  a  new  ^nd  equitable  course.  It  is 
the  movision  that  will  enable  this  govern- 
ment to  reverM  tbe  preeent  **««»'*«■'  i 
tai  agrlcultun  bf  iMt>vtdliig 
markd  pricea  for  the  inommodltlea  and  stfll 
make  them  avaOa^  to  compete  In  foreign 
markets. 

This  arrangemegt  wlU  do  two  thtngs  of 
real  rignlflcance.  pint.  If  then  an  some 
losses  of  the  loai^  It  meana  Miat  all  our 
people  who  pay  taies  an  sharing  the  cod  of 
flghting  for  foreiga  mariuts  that  an  eooald- 
ered  vital  to  our  b4d  ndlonal  taiterasts— not 
Jud  our  produceni  who  can  no  longer  carry 
this  burden  alona  It  alao  meana  malnta- 
nance  of  very  retponably  priced  raw  food 
materials  tar  our  oWn  consumers. 

Second,  this  arrgngement  plaeea  the  con- 
trol of  ooets  of  th4  program  squardy  tai  tbe 
hands  of  the  Secntary.  By  wisely  eatimat- 
ing  the  productkNi  goals  and  edablishing 
set-aside  requireaaents  to  bring  snpidies 
closely  in  line  wlita  markd  '*— '■~*-.  the 
Secretary  can  llm|t  the  looses  represented 
by  the  gap  betwaen  loan  levds  and  the 
prices  received  by  larmerr 

Loan  rates  mt  at  the  lenls  leqidnd.  78 
percent  of  parity.!  will  bring  In  voluntary 
participation.  If  admlnlstraton  of  the  pro- 
gram faithfully  ti^  to  make  It  work  wdL 
they  can  cut  the  ekpense  of  farm  programs 
below  the  runaway  levels  of  rscent  yean 
while  improving  Itie  financial  poaition  of 
produoerL  Obvioudy.  the  thrud  of  this  bOl 
is  to  make  the  loaii  rates  suffldsntly  attrac- 
tive that  farmen  will  want  to  participate. 
They  can  reduce  ivoduetlon  if  necessary  to 
do  so. 
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ornuaou 
HI  TBB  HODgB  or 

nunday.  AprU  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiacal 
efaOd  abuae.  That's  a  strong  term,  but 
ttaaffe  exactly  what  a  decade-long 
atrinc  of  $300  billl<m  deficits  amounts 
to.  Flaeal  chUd  abuse  is  a  threat  to  the 
very  future  of  Amerlea^-a  threat  to 
the  loaf-term  opportunity  and  free- 
dom of  every  child  in  our  land. 

Everyone  ecmconed  about  our 
younc  people— every  parent,  grandpar- 
ent, educaUv.  legtalator,  or  community 
leader— ahould  pause  and  take  note  of 
theae  numbeFK 

Every  year  we  run  a  $300  billion  def- 
icit—that'a  two  $300,000  milUon— 
meana  another  $10,000  in  extra  taxea 
that  every  ehUd  will  have  to  pay.  over 
hia  or  her  lifetime.  Just  to  cover  the  in- 
terest coats. 

If  we  have  a  $3  trillion  national 
debt-that'a  $3  milli<m  million— each 
<Aiild  will  have  to  pay  $150,000  in  extra 
taxea.  over  a  lifetime.  Just  to  cover  the 
interest  coats.  We  could  easily  reach 
that  milestone  by  the  end  of  this 
dfcadf 

Theae  auma  have  stagsering  implica- 
tions for  our  children's  future.  Some- 
day, they  wiU  need  to  pay  to  maintain 
a  natlmWil  defense,  provide  poisirais— 
for  which  we  may  be  beneficiaries— 
make  infraativcUve  repaiia.  and  fi- 
nance the  many  services  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  Oovemment.  But 
bef cne  our  children  can  spend  1  penny 
for  any  of  this,  their  Treasury  wiU 
have  to  pay  roushly  $300  billion  per 
year  in  interest  chargea  on  old  debts. 
That'a  mote  than  we  presently  spend 
OD  the  entire  defense  budget. 

Our  children  already  face  enonnous 
economic  obstaelea  that  we,  their  par- 
ents, never  oonfnmted.  Just  IS  years 
ago,  a  finJly.wlth  an  income  36  per- 
cent below  the  national  median  could 
buy  an  average  house.  Today,  a  young 
fkmHy  haa  to  have  an  inccmie  39  per- 
cent above  the  median  to  buy  the 
aame  house. 

As  houses  have  become  more  expen- 
sive, young  iieople  have  become 
poorer,  llie  real  per  capita  income  for 
the  young  adult  age  bnu±et  has  de- 
clined by  one-fifth  since  1970.  The 
poverty  rate  for  Americans  under  age 
85— indudint  children— is  hlgSier  than 
for  any  other  age  group— and  growing 
the  most  rapidly. 

The  1009*1610  retirement  prospects 
for  today's  young  people  are  very  un- 
certain. They  confront  a  Social  Securi- 
ty System  which  often  takes  a  bigger 
bite  from  their  pajrche^  than  all 
other  taxes  combined.  We  may  have 
cut  other  taxes,  but  we  keep  raising— 
and  have  never  cut— the  PICA  tax. 
Young  taxpayers  know  that  when 
they  retire.  Social  Security  will  be  far 
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less  generous  toward  them  than  it  has 
been  for  today's  seniw  citizens. 
Today's  typical  retiree  receives  at  least 
$3  back— sometimes  $5  or  $10  bade— 
for  every  $1  contributed  in  payroll 
taxea.  But  today's  13-year-old  boy  can 
expect  to  receive  less  than  75  cents 
badi  for  every  dollar  he  will  have  to 
pay  in  Social  Security  taxes. 

Add  to  this  l<mg-tenn  burden  of 
huge  budget  defidts.  year  after  year, 
and  I  ask— what  are  we  dcring  to  our 
children? 

Will  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  them  ever  enjoy  the  same  standard 
of  living  that  we,  their  parents,  enjoy 
today?  Our  society  has  long  set  the 
standard  for  economic  opportunity 
and  upward  mobility.  That  ia  what  we 
mean  by  the  "American  Dreama."  But 
with  theae  huge  defidta.  this  dream 
may  be  slimring  beyond  our  children's 
reach. 

Over  the  first  300  years  of  American 
history,  no  generation  passed  to  the 
next  a  long-term  debt  of  this  omse- 
quence.  Thmnas  Jefferson  had  warned 
against  doing  so. 

Tbe  questlaa  vrtiether  one  generatian  has 
the  riiM  to  bbid  another  by  tbe  defldt  it 
impoen  is  a  question  of  such  consequence  as 
to  place  It  among  the  fundamental  prind- 
pies  of  government.  We  should  finnsldfr  our- 
adves  unauthorised  to  saddle  poaterity  with 
our  debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay  them 

OUTKlveS. 

According  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  each 
generatiim  should  leave  for  the  next 
the  same  liberties,  the  same  <viportu- 
nities  it  enjoyed  in  its  own  turn. 

Our  own  parents  and  grandparents 
did  this  for  us.  They  survived '  the 
Oreat  Depreasion.  and  toagbt  and  won 
World  War  IL  To  meet  these  dial- 
lengea.  they  had  to  borrow  to  a  degree 
unprecedented  in  American  history. 
The  debt  was  Justified.  It  wss  manage- 
able, and  interest  rates  were  ressona- 
ble.  We,  their  children,  were  left  with 
an  annual  debt  burden  which,  in  the 
1050's,  was  about  $7  billion. 

Compare  this  with  what  we  are 
doing  to  our  own  children,  whose 
annual  debt  burden  could  rise,  on  our 
watch,  to  as  much  ss  $300  bUlimi.  Ad- 
Justed  any  way  ymi  Vkie,  we  are  paas- 
ing  on  to  the  next  generation  sn 
annual  debt  burden  five  times  what 
our  parents  left  us.  And  what  are  our 
great  aocompliahements  to  Justify  this 
hugeburdm? 

America's  young  people  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  awUcen  to  what  this  debt 
wiU  mean  for  them.  Ftankly.  I  am  sur- 
prised they  have  not  already  marched 
into  Washington,  drded  the  Capitol 
Buildins  with  pi^ets.  and  shouted 
through  bullhorns  for  us  to  stop  this 
fiscal  nonsense.  I  wish  they  had,  some 
time  sgo.  As  things  stand  now,  I  worry 
that  our  children— and  eqwdally  the 
histraians  among  them— may  someday 
render  a  harsh  verdict  upon  us,  their 
parents.  They  may  call  us,  and  deaerv- 
edly  so,  the  most  financially  irrespon- 
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dide  tmrrnttiTn  of  leaden*  to  Ameri- 
ca's hMoo:  the  one  whi^  oouldnt— 
or  wouldi^'t-pay  it*  bais. 

Earlier  thii  year.  I  mK  with  aeven 
high  ihool  itailenU  tram  my  north- 
eaitem  IlUnoit  uiiMiwilnnel  dlstriet 
They  were  lo  dirtrewed  about  what 
FMeral  budget  defldte  meant  to  them 
and  their  future  that  they  hdd  their 
own  WMhIngton.  DC.  pre*  confer- 
ence. They  lald: 

It'a  JUrt  "^mKumamnmm    WhCD  JTOU  bOITOW 

Boaey.  you  have  to  pay  It  back.  Oar  paicnU 
wont  let  m  nm  up  a  bill  on  their  cradlt 
earth.  80  wby  ibould  «e  alt  quteUy  vMle 
our  tniiiinimmt  nm  up  a  huge  un  on  oun? 

Why.  indeed? 

Whenever  we  My  "yeT'  to  aU  our 
vending  idana.  without  having  the 
courage  to  tax  the  American  people  to 
pay  for  them,  we  are  aaylng  "no"  to 
our  chUdren's  future. 

It's  time  we  started  saying  "yea"  to 
our  chUdraa.  and  "no"  to  any  calls, 
from  any  quarter,  for  increased  Oov- 
emment  spendlng-and  "no"  to  Om- 
emment  pragrams  that  make  little  or 
no  sense  to  anjrooe  other  than  their 
own  narrow  coostltuendea.  This  wHl 
hurt  We  cant  deny  It  But  theae 
■hort-tetm  saeriflees  hardly  compare 
with  the  fiscal  child  abuse  America's 
young  people  wiU  suffer  at  our  hands 
if  we  do  nothing  and  leave  the  deficits 
unabatifd 

Let's  redirect  our  compawion  and 
our  generoaity  toward  our  children. 
Let's  remind  ourselves  of  the  old-faah- 
loned  American  virtue  of  not  buying 
what  we  cant  Afford. 

In  particular,  let's  remember  that 
America  is  at  root  an  extended 
family— a  family  that  owea  devotion 
and  remonsihle  stewardahlp  to  its 
young  people.* 
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OsLuuns  Iimnuiws . 

HonmnvnxB,  KT. 

jrsn*  M.  199S. 
Bon.  Cawtffirt  Romabs.  Jr.. 
Kentmekg    Houm    ot   Camann.    JUybam 
iSroaae  S»<MtaA  WuMmt/tm.  DC 

DM!  Ma.  HnaMK  Aa  a  Ucepaed  agent 
rtpf,nfwting  the  inaurance  induatry.  I  am 
atwnaly  oppoaad  to  any  gavenunent  tax  on 
Indhrktual  life  Inauranne  and  annuity  poU- 
eiea  aa  weU  aa  employee  benefit  prosrama. 

I  cannot  atreaa  enough  how  detrimental 
aueh  a  tax  would  be  to  my  eUenta— Amerl- 
eaiM  who  hava  worked  hard  to  achieve  theae 
beneflU  and  rdy  on  the  ftnandal  aeeurtty 
they  provide  during  timea  of  criata.  I  urge 
you  not  to  — t"*™*—  the  life  and  health  ta- 
auianoe  beneflU  they  have  earned. 

Fleaae  keep  my  opinlan  In  mind  when  thla 

propoeal  la  preeented  and  vote  aoootdtngly. 

Stnccrdya 

KnAOBXHAoaA 


ROOTS-A  TURKISH  AMERICAN'S 
EXPERIENCES 
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m  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  ^leaker.  on 
March  36.  IMS.  NIU  Oellhaua  of  OeU- 
haua  Tpv"*^"**  Agency  in  Hopkina- 
vme.  KT.  wrote  to  me  about  an  Issue 
that  I  have  been  hearing  fttim  on  a 
steady  basis— the  TJB.  Treasury  De- 
partment's ta*  ref otm  proposals. 

I  am  certain  my  coUeaguea  wHl  be  In- 
terested to  read  her  timely  comments 
in  opposition  to  taxing  individual  life 
ingurance  and  annuity  polidea  aa  well 
aa  employee  benefit  programs. 

I  agree  with  NIU  Oellhaua  and  the 
others  who  have  written  to  me  about 
placing  a  tax  that  would  penalise  our 
tajqiayers  who  "have  w<»ked  hard  to 
achieve  important  benefits." 

The  letter  fran  my  constituent  fol- 
lows: 
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through  Turkey  for  three 
the  way.  rd  ptekad  up  two  uaeful 
a  little  TurUah  and  a  lot  of  confl- 


"Traveling  alone"  merely  means  ataiting 
out  alone.  I'd  qokkly  learned.  After  that 
you  meet  the  wortd.  if  only  by  aaklng  diree- 
tkiM.  The  Turka.  aapedally.  love  to  help 
their  few  touriaU  far.  aa  AUah  aald.  "A 
guest  conea  from  Ood."  A  rare  young  Amer 
lean  guest  la  caperlallywaleoaae. 

I  got  off  the  bua  anned  with  my  octoge- 
narian aunta  remlnlaeeneea  of  their  town'a 
JewWi  quarter  TO  years  ago: 

"Ihere  was  a  bakery  in  the  eomer  of  the 
central  aquare."  one  aunt  had  told  aae  back 
"And  a  bath  oppoaite  it"  reoalled  her 
In  latanbul  I  met  a  man.  originally 
from  f^rni^^***  who  drew  a  crude  map  of 
that  tmataectlan.  and  I  carried  thla  with  Bw. 
toa  The  map  proved  my  aalvatkn.  I  ahowad 
it  to  the  derk  in  a  atore  near  the  bua  ata- 
tlcn.  and  thou^  Juat  thoae  two  lanAaarka 
he  led  me  directly  to  the 


orauJFoejnA 
IK  TBS  BOV8B  OF 

ThuntUt^  April  4.  IMS 
•  Mr.  LANTO&  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phe- 
nwnfno"  of  Americans  returning  to 
their  roots  in  other  lands  is  one  that 
Alex  HaUey  dramatised,  but  It  Is  one 
that  many  others  have  also  written 
about  with  nostalgia  and  understand- 
ing. 

This  week— as  we  have  been  honored 
by  a  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey  and  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries  have  been  given  consid- 
erable attention— I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
exoeUent  beautifully  written  article 
by  Lenor  ^^^•''••y  about  the  rotum  to 
her  family's  ancestral  home  in  Canak- 
kale.  Turkey.  It  hi^ilighU  the  poaitive 
attitude  of  the  Turka  toward  their 
Jewish  dtlaens  and  the  Jewish  tradl- 
timi  in  Turkey. 
The  article  follows: 
[Ptom  the  Waahlngton  Poet  Feb.  17, 1965] 
Trb  Roab  to  Camakxals:  la  gBAacn  or 
llnaaaBRooTa 
(By  Lenore  Skenasy) 
"Havent  you  aeen  the  movie  "Mldnli^t 
KxpneaT'  frienda  aaked.  agitated,  when  I 
«.««««««H  I  waa  off  to  aeek  my  Turkiah 
roota,  alone.  They  bad  aeen  the  fOm  of 
BiUy-the-DrurDealer'a  trauma  In  Tuiklah 
priaoo  and  haaborad  the  Image  of  Turkey  aa 
a  torture  chamber.  But  to  me.  Turkey 
oieant  a  land  of  tolerance:  My  Jewiah  anoea- 
tora  had  lived  there  for  more  than  400  yeara 
without  peraeeutlon. 

In  1014  my  paternal  grandparenU  left 
that  wortd  beyond.  Like  any  aeeond-genera- 
tlon  child.  With  a  cuahlon  of  parenU  be- 
tween my  American  eaae  and  the  ordeal  of 
immigration.  I  found  myaelf  wondering. 
"What  U  I  had  been  bom  one  hundred 
yeara  earlier.  .  .  7" 

I  had  to  complete  the  picture;  I  had  to 
connect  the  dota.  I  would  viait  my  grandpar 
enU'  hometown  on  the  Dardanellea:  Canak- 
kale,  on  the  far  weat  coaat  of  Turkey. 

By  the  time  my  bua  puUed  into  Oanakkale 
Ute  one  autumn  afternoon.  I  had  been  trav- 


aquare. 

"Let  me  aay  thla."  I  wrote  my  relattvea  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  "I  dont  think  the  town 
haa  "tMwfiiMi  much  aiaoe  you  left"  FTeah 
loavea  of  crusty  afcmefc  ware  on  aale  at  the 
old  bakery,  and  bathen  atOl  buatlad  to  the 
Turkiah  bath.  Hand-painted  hiaaediawn 
carts  and  vintage  cara  rumbled  by.  while  the 
aquare  aereamed  with  rag-tag  children,  their 
chlckeaa.  tomeata  and  mothera. 

"My  klnr  I  wondered,  and  auddenly  real- 
iHd  I  waa  at  a  kMB.  Wet*  theae  people  per- 
hapa  loog-loat  relatlvea.  or  atrangen?  Were 
there,  in  fact  any  Jews  left  in  town?  I  had 
made  it  to  Canakkalr  Now  what? 

I  found  a  dean,  cheery  penakne.  over- 
priced by  Turkiah  atandarda  at  $S  a  night  ' 
(most  nighta  on  my  tnvela  I  paid  $1.00  for 
lce»«onifortable  quartera).  Faaaing  email 
atocea  adliiw  caat-iron  atovea.  Juley  baklava, 
knitting  yam.  auto  parta  and  Iamb.  I  aaked. 
"Synagogue?  Jewiah  moaqueT'  of  the  people 
I  met  At  length  I  came  upon  the  building  I 
■ought-and  imimnllafrlT  wlahed  I  had  not 
It  atood  grand.  Inapiring.  antique  and  pad- 
locked. It  looked,  for  etemlty.  I  bad  come 
too  late  ever  to  aee  inaide. 

Hfl«rtf«^.  I  peoed  the  hard  dirt  lot  facing 
the  temple  untfl  a  young,  pregnant  woman 
behind  me  called  out  from  her  window, 
"Welcome!" 

Startled  to  hear  my  language.  I  apun 
around  to  face  a  bleak  apatteient  building, 
itt  paint  peding,  ita  cloeeat  neighbor  a 
etructure  torn  down  by  earthquake  or  man. 
"Tou  Awliah-weak?"  aaked  the  young 
woman,  ttar*"*^  out  agalnat  thla  aoene  by 
virtue  of  her  Uvelinem.  I  nodded.  "Walt" 
ahe  aald.  "I  bring  you  ttigliah-apeak  man." 

And.  kwM*«"g  on  her  next-door  neigh- 
bor'a  crumbling  atuoeo  apartment  ahe  did. 
An  aged  man.  atooped  and  unahaven. 
emerged  and  greeted  Die  with.  "How  do  you 
do?  Where  are  you  fromr* 

I  fTT***"*^  lay  grandparenta  came  from 
hiatown. 

"Their  namea?"  he  asked. 

But  when  I  told  him.  he  amiled  and  ahook 
hlahead. 

"No."  he  Inaisted.  "their  namea  in 
Hebrew." 

Then  the  (dd  man  introduced  himeelf .  He 
waa  one  of  Canakkale'a  OS  remaining  Jews, 
Haim  Sidi.  age  71.  the  rabM. 

"It  ia  7  o'clock  now."  he  continued,  "at  8 
we  go  to  the  aynagogue  to  welcome  Shab- 
bat"  the  Jewiah  day  of  reet 

Night  falling,  the  rabW  unlocked  the  gatea 
I'd  feared  permanently  abut.  I  entered  the 
aynagogue  with  great  emotion:  It  waa  beau- 


AOthat 
of  fine  dark  wood,  the    crumbled 
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tifuL  The  grand  aanctuary'a  eeUtaig  waa 
hl|^  the  bema  (fr^  which  the  nbM  1 
the  Torah) 
women'a 

on  thia  muaty  apleidor  like  the  beat  aaata  In 
an  opera  houaaiBat  it  waa  in  the  < 
chamber  that  the]  rabU  hdd  aervtoaa  thla 
night-a  amall  roo^i  adorned  with  taaad-iUu- 
mlnatrod  prayen  ind  an  ark  draped  with 
vehret  I  took  a  aeai  in  thia  rooea.  aa  Biy  forc- 
beara  must  once  have  done,  and  Rabbi  Sidi 
led  four  old  BMn.  the  remnanta  of  hie  eon- 
gregation.  in  thanha  to  Ood. 

The  Jewa  of  Tmsey  have  had  wauth  to  be 
thankful  for  half  a  mnienhmi  wtthoot  per- 
aecuUon.  In  1403.  ^len  Qdumbua  left  Spain 
aaiUng  weat  towaad  America,  the  Spanlah 
Jewa  headed  in  th^  oppoaite  dtreetloa.  flee- 
ing the  Tnquiaitlnti  Five  yeara  later  they 
were  fcdlowed  by  their  Portugueee  Jtwiah 
oounterparta. 

In  Turkey.  Sultato  Bayedd  n  not  only  wel- 
comed theae  rtfu^eea.  he  actually  aent  a 
fleet  to  reecue  than.  Aa  a  ruler  of  a  young 
lalamie  empire  at  4  time  iriien  i 


BayMid  hoped  thcl  Jewiah  artlaaaa  and  Buil- 
tilingual  bu8inea«nen  would  enridi  hla 
country. 

Thto  the  SpanUl  or  "Sephardie"  (from  ae- 
Irtiarad.  Hebrew  fey  Spain)  Jewa  dM  and;  in 
the  proeeaai  maay  enrMiad  lliauiafilvea. 
Throughout  the  bentuitaa,  however,  ridi 
and  poor  Jewa  aUhe  kept  a  very  low  prafDe. 
They  Uve4  theii^  Uvea  apart  ftam  the 
Mflalwn  malnatreOm  and  never  avirad  to 
political  or  military  power.  And  for  400 
yean  very  few  Jeiiileamad  Turkish. 

The  apoke.  inaiead.  "ImUuo."  medieval 
Spaniah  written  ^tth  Hebrew  diaraetara- 
the  Sephardk;  eqigvalent  of  TlddWL  Today 
Ladlno  la  dying  otat  For  the  laat  SO  years. 
Jewtah  childm  t4^  Turkey  have  grown  up 
apMldng  Turkiah.  iBut  my  tether's  family  in 
Chteago  atffl  apeAka  Uidino.  and  ao  doea 
RabM  SIdl.  in  Cantkkale 

I  waa  connecting  the  data. 

That  evenliw  the  rabU  Invited  me  home 
for  dinner.  Hla  baoae  waa  damp.  Ihe  taUe 
waa  wooden.  thebUdoth  worn,  the  plaater 
veining  and  the  light  fluoreaeaDt 

We  ahared  IM.  SIdi'a  modeat  meal  of 
atuf  f  ed  peppen  a4d  decanted  a  duaty  bottle 
of  Coca<Xda  to  tSast  my  trip.  "Normally," 
explained  the  rabU.  "w«  drink  water." 

After  dinner  beiahowed  nw  hla  few  treaa- 
urea:  an  1810  Lad^Hebrew  prayer  book,  a 
parchment  he  w^caligraphlng  and  a  1040 
a!»»gn«ti  primer.  The  primer^  laprtaalnm 
wera  ardiak>-"(id  chap."  "darltaig"-a8 
were  ita  Jokea.  but  by  atudying  thla  book  one 
hour  every  night  ifor  three  years,  the  rahU 
had  taught  himself  an  Bagliah  we  could 


Finally,  he  picked  up  a  ydlowing 
book    ataffed    wHh    hand^ipled 
Trembling  allghtty,   the   rabM  alght-read 
them  in  Hebrew.  Tiuklah  and  I«dino.      • 

When  I  returned  to  my  penatane  after 
midnight  I  marveled  that  I  had  amde  it 
here,  the  place  irhere  my  family  worked, 
prayed,  gomlped  4nd  aang.  and  that  now  I'd 
heard  aonga  here.  too. 

The  next  day.  after  momlng  aervioea.  the 
labW  declared  he  Waa  at  my  aervloe. 

"rd  like  to  find  my  anoeaton.  in  the  ceme- 
tery," I  aald. 

"Tou  will  find  them  80  yean  from  now,  in 
Paradiae,"  replied  the  rabbi,  "not  today  in 
Canakkale." 

Our  trek  to  the  graveyard  proved  him 
right  Paaaing  pl4aaant  homea  and  an  out- 
door market  deeprted  on  Saturdaya  except 
for  ita  wooden  alanda  and  a  few  forgotten 
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came  to  our  aad  oonduslon. 
of  my  resdahle  rooto  were 
acattered  and  worn 
by  the  oocadooal  goat 
In  town  the  rabbi  introdiie<i!d  me  to 
mot*  Uvdy  UnkK  a  aigniflcant  aample  of 
OanaUtale'a  M  Jewa.  We  met  the  baker, 
irtw  pUed  ua  with  rolla  freah  from  hla  deep, 
roaring  oven,  and  a  pair  of  delicate  a^ilte- 
haired  ladlea  Invited  ua  in  for  Turkiah 
coffee  aerved  with  mandpan  and  gentility. 
Then  are  nMt  Taaar. 

JoUy  Taaar  TOhay  rune  a  aporting  gooda 
atore  about  two  people  wide  by  three  peoirie 
deap  (one  peraon  wide.  If  you're  Taaar).  But 
"Shahaal  Blenvenldol  Weleoaei"  he  aald. 
pladiw  the  rabbi  and  me  aquarely  at  the  en- 
trance, nearly  ^VM*tiif  it,  and  aummoned 
tea  for  ua. 

Aa  we  alpped.  the  townawomen— dreaaed  in 
traditional  aslvar  (baggy  panta)— came  bus- 
tling by  with  their  crew-cut  boya  and  pig- 
tailed  girla.  aD  anxloua  to  buy  book  baga  and 
ahoea  ainee  adiocd  throughout  Turkey 
would  begin  the  following  Monday.  Between 
theee  aalea.  Taaar  and  the  rabU  dieniaawl 
the  next  day'a  plana  ooupiiatorily.  Both 
men  loved  touriata.  but  met  them  all  too 
rardy.  So  while  Taaar  iSeefolly  eet  the 
agenda,  the  rabU  nodded,  ideaaed.  At  last 
RabM  SMI  aiiggiatiiil,  in  EDtflah.  "WIU  you 
permit  ua  to  ahew  you  Tniva  tomorrow?" 

TTuva,  In  AnUah.  meana  Troy. 

Hoaaer's  Ttof.  Helen  of  Troy'a  Troy.  Ilea 
only  18  mUea  from  Canakkalr.  But  aa  both 
the  labM  and  Taaar  almoet  never  leave 
their  town,  thla  waa  a  grand  outing. 

To  gat  there  we  took  a  mini-boa  that  trav- 
ded  along  a  twiatlng.  one-lane  road,  oon- 
atantly  atopping  at  tea  and  hookah  parlon 
to  pick  up  poaaengen.  bt«*™«'«  and.  tar  the 
driver,  dgaiettea.  The  view  out  to  the  coaat 
was  mviahliw— the  wato-  aa  Uue  aa  It  muat 
have  been  In  Homer'a  time— but  I  ivef erred 
the  aeenea  of  village  life,  eapedaUy  watdilng 
the  old  men  play  ^fiK'ff""'""  at  the  amaU 
caf ea  and  the  women  hanging  dothea  to  dry 
in  the  bright  aunahlne.  The  rabM  amUed. 
drinkhw  In  the  acenery  and  chatter,  but 
Taaar  greeted  fellow  oommuten  with  nearly 
■Helloal"  When  he  reoogniaed 
outaide  the  bua.  he  banged  on  the 
windows,  waving  frantically.  And  he  knew. 

His  drde  of  frienda  induded  Troy'a  one 
tour  gidde.  ab  we  got  a  private  tour  of  the 
dte.  Bieept  for  one  monument  to  kltaeh.  a 
huge  wooden  horae  aired  by  the  moat 
modem  of  TroJana.  Uttle  distlngulahed  thia 
ilraolatn  *«~*r'^r*  Aerea  of  timihled  walla 
and  gray  vAilte  roeka  an  aU  that  remalna  of 
the  hMorie  alte. 

Mudi  of  Troy  waa  deatroyed.  explataied 
the  guide,  by  the  very  man  who  dlacovered 
it  Befeirleh  Sefallemann.  Sehliemann  devot- 
ed hla  Ufe  to  finding  the  Troy  of  Homer,  but 
when  at  laat  he  did.  he  plowed  atrai^t 
throotfi  It  oonvineed  that  another  deeper 
level,  waa  the  layer  he  aought 

Poor  SdiUwnsnn.  I  thought  He  tried  to 
oonneet  snd  misaed.  No  RabM  Sidi  had 
awaited  him  with  a  key  to  the  past  he 
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Hamit  Kartal.  former  curator  of  the  Ttnva 
muaeum  and  dtaaetar  of  the  archeologlcal 
atte  of  Troy.  He  caaae  out  to  greet  ua  kMking 
ao  pleaaed  to  have  viatton  that  I  amUed  with 
a  lump  In  my  throat 

"Aak  Mm  qoeationa."  Taaar  and  the  RabM 
whiapered.  "He  la  a  very  great  expert" 

I  did.  and  the  diatlngulabed  old  man 
hauled  out  booka  and  mapa  to  the  porch 
where  wc  eat  deUghted  to  have  a  atodent 
again.  When  he  flniahed  hla  leaaon.  Kartal 
opened  an  iUuatrated  ardieology  tome  and 
pointed  to  a  photograph  of  IVoy'a  earthen- 
ware Juff.  He  would,  he  vowed,  give  any- 
thing to  f aahton  Juga  Uke  theae  and  exhibit 
them  in  New  Tork. 

Such  ia  the  atuf  f  of  dreama.  While  Ameri- 
can raoaantlca  dream  of  ruina  and  roota  the 
man  whoee  ward  waa  Ttoy  hoped  aomeday 
to  aeU  Utach  tai  Manhattan. 

Another  friend  of  Taaar'a  motorcycled  by 
aa  we  apoke.  He  waa  Canakkale'a  one  Jour- 
naUat  With  the  rabM  intrepietlng.  betook 
down  the  atory  <tf  my  odyaaey  and  anapped  a 
picture  of  me  aitting  between  the  rabM  and 
Taaar.  in  an  ordiard  midway  between  an- 
dent  hlatory  and  my  own. 

As  evening  fdl  we  bade  goodbye  to  the 
Tray  director  and.  having  mimfrt  the  mlni- 
bua.  hltdihikrd  back  to  town.  The  driver 
ptddng  ua  up  turned  out  to  be— vAiat  elae?— 
a  friend  of  Taaar'a. 

At  laat  it  waa  time  for  me  to  leave  Canak- 
kale: In  one  wedtend  I  had  aeen  what  I 
hoped  to  eee.  The  Impoveriahed  rabM  tawiat- 
ed  on  buying  me  aandwlchea  and  avreeta  for 
the  bua  ride  to  Buna  en  route  to  Ankara.  At 
the  atation  be  also  handed  me  a  tiny  piece 
of  homemade  pardmient.  On  it  he  had  calU- 
graiAed  the  prayer  aU  Jewa  are  commanded 
to  post  on  their  doorwajra. 

The  rabM  wUl  thua  be  with  me  whenever  I 
come  and  go  tram  home. 

About  a  month  after  leaving  Turkey,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  ooontry'a  biggeat  news- 
paper. Huniyet  maUed  to  me  from  Taaar  in 
r«...-nr«i.  On  page  18, 1  found  myadf  alt- 
ting  between  him  and  the  rabM  again,  in 
the  fig  orchard  near  Tray.  I  fdt  proud  for 
the  young  woman  who  had  made  that  ad- 
venturoua  Joumey  aU  by  heradf . 

But  the  truth  la  that  when  I  waa  travel- 
ing. I  waa  very  raidy  alone.  Throughout 
Turluy  atrangen  met  and  helped  me.  And 
whOe  I  waa  there.  I  did  not  need  to  be  brave 
or  deliberatdy  adventuroua.  For  aix  weekal 
Juat  woke  up  to  explOR  Turkey  the  way  I 
woke  up  today  to  go  to  work. 
ICoreover.  aa  the  cemetery  waa  In  ruina 
I  did  not  aeareh  for  genealogical  docu- 
I  cannot  claim  to  have  found  my 

roota  per  ae.  I  found,  inatead. 

the  last  Uvhw  tree.  acraMly  bat  beautiful. 
88  brandiea  atrong,  thanka  to  RabM  Sidi. 
Taaar  and  their  frienda.* 


THOMAS  F.  RILEY  HONORED 


After  our  tour  we  stopped  for  lunch  at  a 
tiny  outdoor  reataurant  run  from  the  kitch- 
en of  another  of  Taaar'a  pala.  WhUe  we 
waited  in  the  aunahlne  tar  our  fried  egga 
drenched  in  butter  and  aalt  Taaar  played 
with  hh  friend!  doga  and  I  ahowed  the  rabM 
how  to  uae  the  aquare-root  function  of  my 
aolamowered  calculator.  If  he  could  Mng 
me  my  paat  I  owed  him  a  gllmpae  of  the 
future. 

Lunch  flniahed.  we  waUied  to  the  beach- 
aide  fig  orchard  and  whlte-waahed  home  of 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OPCAUVOBmA 
ni  TBI  BOUSI  OF  BXPRESXHTATIVIS 

Thurtdav.  April  4. 1885 
•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  on 
April  15.  1985.  there  wUl  be  a  William 
j^urgeon  luncheon  to  honor  Orange 
County  Supervisor  Thomas  F.  Riley 
for  his  service  to  our  community  and 
especially  for  his  significant  contribu- 
tions to  Scouting. 


TTtUk 
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Tom  WM  flnt  aiqxilnted  on  Septem- 
ber 4. 1974.  to  the  board  of  supervtoon 
by  then-Gov.  Ronald  Reacan  to  fill 
the  unesi>ired  term  of  Superviior 
Ronald  Caipers.  When  Oov.  Edmund 
O.  Brown.  Jr.  was  elected.  Tmn  was 
reanwinted  to  fill  out  the  term.  In 
June  197t.  Tom  won  his  first  public 
election,  receiving  64  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  and  has  since  been  reelected 
every  4  years.  He  has  been  selected  for 
two  consecutive  terms  as  chairman  of 
the  board  by  his  peers  In  recognition 
of  his  outstuKUnc  leadership  and  con- 
sistent fairness. 

In  addition  to  representing  the  fast- 
est growing  district  of  the  county. 
Tmn  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  for  1M6  and  has  accept- 
ed his  share  of  memberships  on  a 
number  of  Important  commissions,  dis- 
tricts, and  cnnmittees. 

Tom  has  been  a  leader  In  working 
with  other  affected  Jurisdictions  to 
solve  the  sedimentation  problem  in 
Upper  Newport  Bay.  He  has  qamed  a 
reputation  of  honesty,  integrity,  and 
openness  to  the  localr  residents  and 
n«t^«T«tft>»««  an  open  door  policy  In  his 
office,  always  welcoming  visits  fn»n 
his  constituents. 

Under  his  leadership,  strong  commit- 
ments have  been  established  to  coastal 
recreational  areas.  Inland  parks,  wide 
greenbelts  through  the  county's  high 
prknity  opoi  tpuce  corridors,  and  to 
quality  residential  development. 

Bom  Thomas  F^IUm  Rfley  on  July 
6.  1912.  In  Harrisonburg.  VA.  Tom  at- 
tended Virginia  Military  Institute  and 
graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  dvfl  engineering.  He  then  ac- 
oqnted  an  appointment  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  UJB.  Marine  Corps. 
In  this  way.  Ton  began  a  long  career 
in  the  Marine  Corps  that  lasted  untU 
his  retirement  in  1964  as  a  brigadier 
genoraL  During  his  career  in  the  mili- 
tary, he  distinguished  himself  by  re- 
ceiving more  than  15  medals  and  deco- 
rations. 

It  wUl  be  my  pleasure  to  join  the 
William  ^Nirgeon  limcheon  on  the 
ISth  In  honor  of  Supervisor  Thomas 
P.  Riley  for  his  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  the  community.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  IXGI8LA- 
TION  TO  KND  TRADE  PROB- 
LEMS WITH  JAPAN  AND  TO 
MAINTAIN  VITAL  UNITED 
STATE&JAPAN  RELATIONS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OVCAUTOUnA 

in  THE  HOUSB  OT  asmsBrrATivB 
Thmndav.  AprU  4.  198$ 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today,  reintroducing  a  resolution  to 
cap  our  trade  deficits  with  Japan.  This 
Mil  Is  an  effort  to  end  the  increasingly 
bitter  trade  dispute  between  our  two 
natlcms.  which  is  threatening  the  even 
more  Important  political  alliance. 


f 
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The  latest  telecommunications 
agreements  between  our  two  natkms 
announced  this  week  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  trade  problem.  We  are  going 
to  be  back.  Justifiably  hammering  at 
the  Japanese  oo  something  else  within 
a  few  days.  We  are  going  to  continue 
to  have  $100  million  a  day  trade  defi- 
cits with  Japan. 

On  paper,  she  is  going  to  appear  to 
be  an  open  trading  partner— and  yet 
she  Is  different.  She  is  a  poor  import- 
er. A  pecvile  (some  have  used  the  word 
clan)  who  have  lived  by  themselves  on 
a  set  of  Islands  for  nearly  2.000  years 
of  recorded  time  db  not  buy  readily 
from  outsiders.  There  is  no  GATT. 
there  is  no  law.  there  is  no  treaty, 
there  is  no  negotiation  that  Is  going  to 
change  that. 

Time  might  change  It.  But  we  dont 
have  time,  not  with  our  trade  deficits 
and  not  with  our  high  unemployment 
and  not  with  the  overvalued  dollar 
which,  even  If  It  corrects  Itself  over- 
night, will  not  provide  trade  relief  for 
1  year  to  18  months. 

We  can  all  admit  that  much  of  the 
trade  problem  Is  America's  fault:  the 
high  deficits  and  high  interest  rates 
have  IxtHight  us  an  overvalued  dollar 
that  makes  Imports  attractive  and  our 
exports  less  competitive.  We  let  infla- 
tion and  profit  and  salary  and  wage 
rates  get  out  of  hand  in  the  1960's  and 
1970'8  and  lost  otmipetltiveneaB.  Our 
business  management  styles  are  not 
always  as  good  as.  the  Japanese  In 
dealing  with  workers.  We  got  careless 
and  sl<9py  and  the  quality  of  our 
products  has  not  always  been  what  It 
should.  Even  our  Tax  Code  Is  not  as 
good  as  the  Japanese  code  (which  we 
gave  them  and  which  they  kept  pure) 
and  our  laws,  have  encouraged  ques- 
tionable investments. 

Having  said  this,  much  of  the  trade 
defidt-perhaps  a  third  of  it— is  not 
our  fault  but  is  the  fault  of  legal  and 
extra-legal,  un^oken  Japanese  protec- 
tiontan.  Raw  and  proceased  foods, 
lumber,  cigarettes  (as  long  as  the  Jap- 
anese want  to  smoke,  why  not  our 
cigarettes?),  chemicals.  stMne  hi-tech 
items,  military  aircraft— in  all  these 
areas  there  have  been  denied  sales  and 
lost  jobs  for  Americans.  In  hl-teeh  in- 
dustries particularly,  the  Japanese  are 
endlessly  creative  at  blunting  our  com- 
petitive advantage.  They  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  screwing  us  on  the  Industries 
of  the  future. 

But  more  important  than  the  trad- 
ing relationship,  is  the  political  rela- 
tionship. Japan  is  a  democratic  success 
story.  She  is  a  nation  of  incredibly 
hard-working,  talented  people  who  can 
brtaig  progress  to  all  of  Asia.  She  is  an 
important  military  ally.  POr  example, 
we  keep  urging  Japan  to  spend  more 
on  military,  but  she  Is  one  of  the  top 
10  milltaiV  powers  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  spending  and  talent. 

But  the  trade  wars— and  that  is  a 
phrase  one  Senator  used  last  week— 
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are  i*fiTnTig*"g  the  political  relation- 
ship. It  does  sound  like  war  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  Chairman  has  said, 
"an  eye  for  an  eye." 

The  United  Statea>lapan  Wisemen's 
Group  offered  many  ideas  for  improv- 
ing the  relations  between  our  two 
countries,  snd  the  most  important  rec- 
ommendation for  the  American  side 
was  to  start  treating  Japan  as  an  equal 
nation. 

We  don't  To  listen  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  In  recent 
days,  you  would  think  that  Japan  is 
the  same  as  Grenada. 

Japan  is  not  Grenada.  Japan  is  a 
major  world  power.  General  MacAr- 
thur  did  not  fade  away.  He  is  dead. 
The  General  Headquarters— to  re- 
spond to  one  Japanese  comment— has 
not  been  reopmed  in  downtown 
Tckyo. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  reaction  of 
Americana  if  a  foreign  nation  wanted 
us  to  translate  our  telephone  regula- 
tions—say Judge  Green's  opinions— 
Into  Japanese  at  our  expoise?  Can  you 
Imagine  if  the  Japanese  insisted  as  a 
negotiating  point  that  a  foreigner  or  a 
for«lgn  company  sit  on  one  of  our 
Government  Advisory  Commlssloas? 
Can  you  Imagine  the  reactloo  of  Amer- 
ican cattlemen  or  AmCTJcan  dairymen 
If  a  foreign  country  Insisted  that  we 
repeal  the  meat  import  quota  and 
cheese  quota  acts?  Can  you  imagine 
our  reaction  if  Japanese  politicians 
scorned  meeting  with  top  level  Ameri- 
can delegations?  Can  you  imagine  the 
reaction  If  the  Diet  paaed  a  resolution 
SOO  to  sip  threatening  the  XTnited 
States  with  trade  retaliation? 

We'd  go  nuts. 

Tet  that  is  what  we  are  demanding 
of  the  Japanese.  As  one  of  our  chief 
negi^lators  said  recently.  "No  Ameri- 
can effort  since  the  Occupation  has 
dug  into  the  guts  of  the  Japanese 
sjrstem  as  we  have  done  in  the  past 
year." 

Let's  stop  it 

Let's  ttop  tearing  apart  the  guts  of 
anally. 

Let's  preserve  the  political  and  cul- 
tural relationship. 

Let's  admit  that  the  Japanese  are 
knisy  Importers  and  we  cant  make 
them  buy  from  us.  Let's  admit  that 
they  make  a  good  product  and  that 
our  consumers  want  to  buy  ftom 
them.  Let'a  admit  that  under  any  eco- 
nomic theory,  it  would  be  natural  and 
normal  for  Japan— as  a  small,  resource 
poor  natiim- to  be  running  an  export 
surplus  with  the  world  In  capital  and 
consumer  goods. 

Let's  admit  all  that,  and  set  a  limit 
to  It. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  was  invired 
by  MIT  economics  professor  Lester 
Thurow  and  is  the  same  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  195  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. It  would  cap  Japan's  balanoe-of- 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States 
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at  $15  bOliim  per  year.  The  more 
Japan  buys  from  us.  the  more  she  can 
selL  She  just  eari't  run  an  overdraft  of 
more  than  $15  bUkm  a  year. 

Under  this  ap^ntiach.  there  will  be 
no  hassles  or  frtistratlng  negotiattons 
on  medfic  products,  on  the  inteniRta- 
tlon  of  regulatlbns.  on  goodwill  and 
the  keeping  ofi  one's  commitments. 
The  cap  is  substantially  below  today's 
Japanese  trade  aurplus  but  does  not 
require  a  balano^.  "This  reoognlMs  the 
fact  that  with  Itnily  free  trade,  the 
deficit  might  bd  about  one-third  less: 
and  Americans  do  want  to  buy  a  sub- 
stantial numberjof  Japanese  products. 
Onoe  the  cap  is  treaehied.  that  Is  It  for 
the  year.  No  hiMles.  No  pressure  for 
negotiations.  Nb  bullying.  No  more 
screaming  speeches  from  Congress- 
men. 

Whra  I  first  proposed  this  Thurow 
Idea-  in  legislative  form.  It  was  ridi- 
culed as  unwlafe  protectloalsm.  Two 
years  have  passed.  I  ask  the  critics: 
"WfU  you  now  aitmit  that  the  econom- 
ic tensfcm  is  seriously  threatening  the 
polltieal  rplattffff**»p*  Will  you  admit 
that  we  have  jugt  been  dilfUng  In  the 
bilateral  trade  area  with  no  solutloas 
in  sight?  wm  ymi  admit  that  Japan  is 
different  and  ttaat  maybe— to  save  the 
political  and  friendship  relations— we 
should  apply  Aew  uppnmtbm  to  a 
unique  problemt" 

Anyone  who  i  gives  thoughtful  re- 
sponse to  these!  questions  will  see  the 
need  for  new  stanoaches.  Maybe  my 
approach  Is  not  the  right  one.  But  cuz^ 
rent  policy  is  a  ^Usaster  that  threatms 
much  more  thatt  our  podcetbooks. 

I  am  tnrbtgi  to  save  the  United 
State»Japan  rdatlonship.  If  you  have 
a  better  klea.  offer  it  now.  Increasing 
the  tensioo  on  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship wOl  only  dfeate  contention.* 


TRIBUTE  Td  ALONDRA  DB  LA 
raONTBRA 

HON.  SOIJOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

brnzAS 
n  THB  aousi  or 


ThMnd49.Apm4.19iS 


•  Mr.   ORTIZ, 
today  to  pay 
member  of 
recording 
folklore. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 

ite  to  an  outstanding 

a  renowned  ethnic 

of  Mexkan-Ameriean 

known  as  Alondra  de 
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been  known  as  Alondra  de  la  Ptontera 
or  the  Lark  of  the  Border.  lonUa's  re- 
cording career  continued  throughout 
the  years  with  such  well  known  re- 
oofdlng  studios  as  Radio  Corp.  of 
America.  IHctor.  Columbia  Studios, 
and  FUcon.  Throu^  her  gift  of  song, 
she  has  enrldied  the  lives  of  many 
who  have  come  to  know  her  expressive 
style  and  warmth.  The  lives  of  many 
In  our  community  have  been  deeply 
and  CTnfftf""*"r  toudied  by  Alondra 
de  la  Ptontera. 

I^rdla  was  an  artist  in  residence  with 
the  Callfoinia  State  University  at 
presno.  Her  autobiography  was  fea^ 
tured  In  1962  by  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress In  their  publication  "Ethnic  Re- 
cording In  America— A  Neglected  Her- 
itage." On  July  3,  1982,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  hmiowd 
Akmdra  de  la  Prontera  by  awarding 
her  a  National  Heritage  Pellowshlp  In 
recognition  of  her  outstanding  artistic 
cmtrlbutlons  to  our  national  heritage. 
In  coajunetion  with  the  award  ceremo- 
ny in  Washington.  DC,  Lydla  was  in- 
vited to  and  did  partldpate  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  Pestlval  of 
f^^rtmrtimn  Poikllfc.  During  this  last 
decade  there  has  been  a  reawakening 
or  rebirth  of  I^rdia's  music.  Many  of 
her  earlier  recordings  have  been  re- 
issued on  the  Arhoolle  labeL 

We  thank  you  Lydla,  the  Lark  of  the 
Border  for  lifting  our  hearts  and  en- 
riching our  lives,  where  ever  we  go. 
with  your  songs.  God  bless  you  Alm- 
dra  de  la  Ptontera  and  be  with  you 
where  ever  you  go.« 


la  Prontera.  the  Lark  of  the  Border. 
Mrs.  Lydla  M^ndoaa.  I4rdla  wOl  be 
honored  on  April  14. 1985.  at  the  Star- 
dust Ballroom  In  Corpus  Christt.  TX. 
In  commemonjtlon  of  50  years,  her 
golden   annlvetsary,   as   a  recording 

artist  '- 1  .        _. 

Lydla  grew  up  in  San  Antonio  and 
now  resides  to  Houstoi.  TX  Her 
music  career  cdmmoiced  in  1927  when 
she  started  siilglng  with  her  family. 
Then,  in  19S4.|she  recorded  her  first. 
weU  noted  son^.  "Mai  Hombre."  Since 
the   19S9's  Lyiila  has  affectionately 


UNFAIR  TAX  PROPOSALS 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 


m  THE  BOUSX  or  aXPBlSKMTATIVXS 

Thundav.  AprU  4. 1985 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  March  21  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  James  E.  Vena- 
Ue,  Jr.  special  agent  for  Northwestern 
Mutual  Uf e  Insurance  Co.  in  Padueah, 
KT. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Venable's  comments  after 
his  study  of  the  proposed  tax  reform 
pi^w-  Although  I  agree  with  his  sup- 
port of  efforts  to  produce  greater  f air- 
ncM  and  equity  to  all  taxpayers.  I 
agree  with  his  strong  opposition  to  ef- 
forts to  drastically  change  the  tax 
treatment  of  life  Insurance  products. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives  to  carefully 
review  James  E.  Venable.  Jr.'s,  com- 
ments. His  letter  f  oUows:  i 

Ummcb  ai,  1985. 
OoncreHman  Cakboll  HOBSASO, 
Koom  Utt  Jtaytam  BviUing. 
WaahinQton,  DC  .    ^ 

DBAS      OoaMBSSSMAH      HUBBAUK      I      OSVe 

looked  forward  with  crest  interot  to  the 
■dminMrstlon's  tax  refonn  proponlB,  both 
u  a  eoneemed  dtlien  uxl  tax  payer,  and  as 
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a  life  ttmmmntm  atBoL  RevWon  of  the  tax 
code  to  pradnoe  greater  fSimea  and  equity 
toy  lemovli^  loop  holea  that  benefit  the 
wealthy  to  the  detriment  of  everyone  tise  la 
long  ovetdue.  fltaioe  I  conakirr  myedf,  aa 
wdl  as  tbe  vast  maiortty  of  my  eUents.  to  be 
the  sort  of  average  tax  payer  a^io  would  be 
bdped  by  tax  lefonn.  I  was  samrised  and 
extremely  dlitwssed  at  tbe  Treasury  De- 
partment prapoaals  to  drastically  ehaage 
tbe  tax  treatment  of  Uf e  insiiTanrr  prod- 
ucts. 

Under  Treasury's  plan,  increases  in  tbe 
value  irf  a  life  insurance  policy  (Inside  build- 
up) would  be  taxed  as  cuirent  ineome  to  tbe 
pt^cybolder  despite  the  (act  ttaat  tbe  pd- 
Icybolder  has  not  received  any  money.  This 
would  be  akin  to  taxing  a  bomeowner  wbo 
has  not  sidd  bis  borne  on  tbe  property's  ap- 
predatlon.  Loans  taken  out  against  tbe  cash 
value  of  life  ptrildeB  would  be  taxed  as 
Income  to  tbe  boiiower.  while  deduetlaas  of 
tbe  Interest  paid  on  such  loans  would  be 
denied.  Tbis  Is  botb  absurd  and  Ironic  A 
loan,  irtdch  must  be  paid  back  wttb  Interest. 
Is  certainly  not  inoame.  and  an  aetkm  usual- 
ly taken  as  a  last  resort  to  avoid  bavfnc  to 
surrender  a  policy  diould  not  be  deemed  a 
surrender  which  genrratea  tncome  for  tax 
purposes.  Puitbennore.  interest  paid  on 
such  loans  should  be  deductible  as  ions  ss 
any  Interest  on  any  kind  of  loan  to  deducti- 
ble. With  specific  reference  to  the  Treas- 
ury's proposal  to  allow  deductioos  for  bome 
mcvtsages.  I  cannot  understand  why  owner- 
ship of  life  insurance  can  be  eoosldered  an 
any  lem  '«f^™*«»*  goal,  than  bis  bome  own- 
ersblp.  Finally,  tbe  Treasury  plan  would 
also  tax  employees  on  tbe  full  value  of  em- 
ployer provided  group  term  life  taisunuioe. 

When  tbe  Treasury  proposal  was  fint  re- 
leased last  November,  Secretary  Regan 
noted  that  under  it.  tliere  would  be  wtameia 
and  there  would  be  losers.  If  Tteasuiy's  pro- 
vIslaiM  affecting  tbe  taxation  of  life  Insur- 
ance were  adopted,  tbe  losers  woukl  be  each 
and  every  owner  of  a  whale  life  faisurance 
poUey  andeadiand  evety  employee  covered 
by  employer  ivovided  group  tenn  life  tawir- 
ance,  as  wen  as  all  of  their  beneficiaries.  Ao- 
conUng  to  statistics  published  by  tbe  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Life  bwuranee  In  it's  "life 
Insurance  Fact  Book".  198*.  this  would 
mean  86%  of  VS.  familiea. 

Another  Uc  loser  under  the  Treasury 
scheme  to  likely  to  be  the  VJB.  economy. 
Aside  (Km  being  a  major  pillar  of  economic 
security  to  many  p*'"*"*"  of  average  Ameri- 
can »*«»«««—,  tbe  assets  wbidi  buUd  up  tai 
whole  life  policies  are  a  major  source  of  cap- 
ital formation  In  our  economy.  In  1983 
alooe.  life  taisurance  contributed  MA  billion 
dollars  to  VS.  capital  maikeU  Indudins 
government  securities,  corporate  stocks  and 
bonk,  public  utility  and  railroad  bonds,  and 
real  estate  i»opertles  of  an  ktaidi.  tartudhig 
sbopptaig  oentOB,  hospitals,  realdenU  and 
offloea. 

In  view  of  aU  of  these  facts.  I  think  it  U 
approi»1ate  to  aolbusly  question  whether 
tbe  pubUc  interest  would  be  served  by 
Treasury's  Life  Insurance  Proposals.  The 
Income  of  81%  of  tbose  wbo  own  Ufe  insur- 
ance Is  less  than  $38,000  per  year.  Tbe  cur- 
rent (and  long  standing)  tax  treatment  of 
Insurance  products  has  made  sdf -help  possi- 
ble for  these  many  milli<»as  of  worklns 
Americans.  Consress  saw  no  reason  to 
change  the  thrust  of  this  tax  treatment  as 
recently  as  last  year.  MaUng  the  changes 
ttaat  Treasury  suggests  would,  by  Increasing 
coaU  to  Individuals  and  bustaesses.  probably 
result  in  cutbacks  of  ooverage  by  those  wbo 
taave  the  least  financial  security  as  it  is.  and 
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eouM  teMt  «tf ord  tbe  conawjienw  of  iiutd- 
•qnate  oorange-  OovcmaMnt  poUcy  ■boald 
be  aiBMd  at  BMkliic  It  caiter,  not  harder  for 
people  to  provide  for  ttwiiiwhree  at  tbetr 
and  inlttattve.  fOr  if  tbej  cannot, 
lovemmcnt  pngrama  wm  be 
I  to  ptak  up  tbe  elaek. 
ainee  the  annwinrement  of  tiie  Treasury 
plan  the  naifeet  for  tneuranee  products  baa 

fallen  ttaroocta.  The  lone  range  nature  of 
the  financial  oonmltment  needed  to  auatain 
a  vboie  life  poitey  makee  theea  pcoduets  ex- 
trenwiy  vulnerable  to  this  kind  of  uncer- 
tainty. I  atronsly  urie  you.  Oanifinan 
BubfeanL  to  prevent  further  damage  by  re- 
JeeUng  the  above  mentioned  elementa  of  the 
TTeaaury  proposal  as  quickly  as  poadble. 
enonal  regards, 
jMasKVaiAau.Jr.. 

SpeeialAgemt, 
MortkweaUm  MutMol  L(/SeL« 


MICARAOUAN  FRgEDOli 
FIOHTER8 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 


'ATTVn 


niTHSHOvnor 

Thundaih  April  4. 1985 
•  Mr.  UVINaSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let's  dew  the  air  about  the  Nloum- 
guan  freedom  flshters  Preaidait 
Reican  ii  tryint  to  get  this  Ooogreas 
to  miiport.  The  Ameriemn  people 
■hould  be  told  that  our  Oovemment  is 
on  the  aide  of  the  piogieaaive  forces 
inside  Nkaracua.  The  individuals  who 
make  up  these  forces  are  relatively 
few— too  few  in  actual  fighters  to  ever 
overthrow  the  self-avowed  Marxist 
Communists  who  rule  them.  But  whoi 
we  count  the  much  larger  number  of 
average  Nicaraguan  citiwns  who  are 
suffering  under  this  rule,  these  pro- 
gressive freedom  forces  are  far  too 
many  for  us  to  simply  igncwe. 

As  reported  in  the  February  38 
Washington  Post— no  f  rlmd  of  the 
President's  policies— the  main  organi- 
ntlon  of  freedom  fighters,  the  Nicara- 
guan Demoeatlc  force,  is  "a  mainly 
peasant  army,  backed  by  a  political  or- 
ganlatlon  headed  by  (Adolfo)  Calero 
and  other  civilian  opponents  of  the 
late  dictator  Anastasio  SomooL"  The 
military  component  is  "14,000,  mostly 
peasants"  and  mly  "40  officers  and 
'  about  aoo  fighters  served  in  Somosa's 
•National  Guard."  That's  less  than  2 
percent.  The  Post  added  that  "even 
committed  critles  of  the  rOH  agree" 
to  the  fact  that  the  commander  to  this 
peasant  army,  Enrique  Bermuda, 
"never  played  a  nde  in  atrocities  or 
abuses  carried  out  by  National  Ouard 
troops  during  the  dvil  war  leading  to 
Sandinista  rule."  He  was  Nicaragua's 
military  attache  in  Washington  at 
that  time. 

And  what  about  the  other  leaders  of 
the  FDN.  Mr.  Speaker?  Here's  how  the 
Post  describes  them:  Indaledo  Rodrl- 
gues.  "A  former  university  dean  who 
was  active  against  Somoaa  *  *  *  (who) 
was  active  in  anned  rebellion  against 
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the  dictator's  nite":  Adolfo  Calero  and 
Marco  Zeledon.  key  figures  "in  orga- 
niitaig  strikes  against  Somosa  during 
an  uprising  against  the  dictator";  Al- 
fonso Callejas,  mlglnally  an  official  in 
the  Somoaa  government,  "but  resigned 
in  1972  in  disagreement  with  the  gov- 
ernment"—7  years  before  it  fdl:  and 
Luda  Cardenal.  "widow  of  Jorge  Sala- 
sar.  a  prominent  businessman  who 
shielded  clandestine  Sandinistas  under 
Somoaa  but  turned  against  them  when 
the  leftist  direction  of  their  govern- 
ment became  clear  after  1979." 

The  Post  describes  those  freedom 
flitters  who  are  working  separately 
from  the  FDN  against  the  Sandinistas- 
Eden  Pastora.  "Closely  tied  to  the 
original  Sandinista  revolution  *  *  *  a 
hero  of  the  war"  and  Alfonso  Robelo. 
"A  businessman  who  served  in  the 
first  Sandinista  government  unUl  he 
became  dlsilhisioned  and  went  into  op- 
position in  exile."  These  two  men  and 
others  have  formed  the  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Alliance  [ARDB]  together 
with  labor  leaders  and  the  Mlaklto  In- 
dians of  Nicaragua,  the  Post  reports. 
The  Mlskltos.  by  the  way.  have  been 
the  victims  of  any  number  of  atrodtles 
at  the  hands  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

I  was  appalled  to  learn  recently  from 
Wyellffe  Diego,  a  Mlaklto  leader  who 
was  forced  to  flee  his  homeland  into 
Honduras,  that  the  human  rights 
abuses  of  the  Sandinistas  against  the 
Misklt.os  continue  inside  Nicaragua. 

On  January  2.  1985.  residents  of  the 
Columbus  relocation  camp  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  village  of  Blh- 
muna,  as  a  purported  act  of  good  faith 
by  the  Sandinista  front.  Blhmuna  is 
located  at  the  far  northeastern  comer 
of  the  country. 

On  January  12.  1985.  as  the  resi- 
dents were  beginning  to  rebuild  the 
village.  Sandinista  aircraft  completely 
destroyed  Blhmuna  with  aerial  bom- 
bardment Twelve  vUlagers  were  killed. 

On  February  12. 1985.  the  villages  of 
Halover.  Waunta.  Laya  Stkaa,  Kuka 
Laya,  Wawa.  and  Tasbapaunl  were 
burned  by  Sandinista  troops.  2,000  d- 
vlllans  fled  to  the  Jungle  where  they 
remain  today  without  shelter,  food,  or 
medicine.  About  300  were  captured  by 
the  Sandinistas  and  sent  to  a  "reloca- 
tion" camp  near  Wawa.  The  Sandi- 
nista troops  also  destroyed  all  cn^is 
and  fruit  trees  near  these  villages,  lo- 
cated in  northeastern  Nicaragua  near 
Pueurto  Cabeaas  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

So.  Mr.  Bptrnkier.  let's  make  it  dear, 
the  President  is  on  the  right  side.  No 
one  Is  going  to  topple  the  Sandlnlsia 
regime.  But  that  regime  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  far-left  Somosa.  And,  like 
Somoaa  before.  It  wlU  never  negotiate 
away  Its  power  In  good  faith  if  this 
Congress  turns  its  back  on  the  pro- 
gressive forces  inside  Nicaragua.* 
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•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Select  Connnlttee  on 
Chfldren.  Touth,  and  Funllles  has 
Just  concluded  its  fkst  hearing  of  the 
99th  Congress:  Aloobol  Abuse  and  Its 
Tmpllcatlona  f m-  Funllles. 

Held  Jointly  by  the  task  forces  on 
Crisis  Interventkm  and  Prevention 
Strategies,  the  hearing  began  our  in- 
depth  look  at  the  ooonectlons  between 
alcohol  abuse  and  many  of  our  most 
serious  fkmlly  imiblems. 

As  we  began  to  see  during  the  98th 
CoogresB.  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  other 
drugs  appears  to  be  very  strongly  asso- 
ciated, for  example,  with  marital  dys- 
function and  family  vldlenoe;  with 
emotional,  learning  and  bdiavlor  prob- 
lems In  young  children:  and,  with  run- 
ning away,  delinquency,  dupwssinn. 
and  suldde  in  adolescents. 

Substance  abuse  is  a  problem  of 
paramount  significance  to  American 
families.  The  economic  costs  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  are'  estimated  to  be 
more  than  4  times  that  of  cancer  and  S 
times  more  than  cardiovascular  <fls- 
eases.  As  staggering  as  they  are,  these 
figures  hardly  reflect  the  damage  done 
to  the  lives  of  family  members  that 
surroimd  the  substance  ahuser. 

Our  members  were  extremely  Inter- 
ested In  taking  a  look  at  this  Issue. 
The  comments  I  received  after  the 
hearing  reflected  even  a  greater  Inter- 
est in  further  pursuing  the  questions 
of  prevention  and  intervention  with 
regard  to  alcohol  abuse  and  fftmOtas. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  sticks  In 
my  mind  from  this  hearing  It  Is  the 
words  of  Dr.  Sheila  Blume,  one  of  our 
expert  witnesses.  Testifying  after  the 
f  amOy  members.  Dr.  Blume  said: 

each  of  those  wbon  yoa  heard  tram 
today  Is  typical,  exoept  for  one  thing— they 
an  bad  the  advantage  of  treatment  In  every 
case,  it  was  the  treatment  that  turned  them 
around. 

As  we  have  seen  many  times  at  the 
■elect  committee,  some  of  the  most 
severe  problems  fadng  children  and 
families,  like  teenage  pregnancy. 
Infant  mortality,  and  family  violence, 
are  preventable  and  treatable. 

So.  we  learned  at  this  hearing.  Is  al- 
cohol abuse. 

As  policy  makers,  we  needn't  demalr 
because  no  mlrade  cures  ave  available. 

The  only  mlrade  we  need  In  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases,  is  understand- 
ing and  commitment 

Our  first  pand  was  comprised  of 
family  members  who  had  dircctlj^  ex- 
perienced problems  with  akohol 
abuse,  and  it  was  their  InRrolvement  In 
treatment  prognftns  that  has  allowed 
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them  to  face,  ai|d  successfully  deal 
with  their  destrucilve  behavkn*. 

Mrs.  Dot  West  land  her  21-year-old 
son  Bret  ftam  B4ton  Rouge,  LA,  de- 
scribed In  grwhlc  and  emotional 
terms  how  the  akbhol  and  dmg  addic- 
tions of  each  of  the  West's  three  teen- 
age sons  transf on^  a  dose-knit  reli- 
gious family  into  la  divided,  argumeai- 
tative  household.  Mrs.  West  a  publle 
school  teacher.  moA  her  husbud.  a 
businessman,  tried  without  success  to 
help  their  sons,  livery  effort  even  In- 
dqdlng  clinical  m^tal  health  counsd- 
Ing  by  those  not  {trsined  to  deal  with 
addictive  persons.  faUed.  Finally,  with 
help  fnmi  a  local,  kmblldy  funded  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  center,  which 
treated  the  entire  {family,  each  son  has 
overcome  his  addiction  and  is  attend- 
ing a  local  unlver4ty. 

The  committee  heard  similar  experi- 
ences from  Marjdrle.  from  Montgom- 
ery County.  MD.  k  38-year-dld  mother 
of  two  dau^ters  and  Mrs.  Beverly 
Faria.  from  Cmcqrd,  CA.  a  28-year-old 
mother  of  three  yfmng  children. 

Marjorie  desCTibed  her  diOdbood 
spient  with  alcohi^lc  parents  where  she 
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Dr.  Maodonald  told  us  that  alcohol 
abuse  directly  affects  10  million  Amer- 
ican adults  and  8  J  million  teenagers 
between  ttie  ages  of  14  and  17.  He  re- 
ported that  alcohol  abuse  in  1983  cost 
our  society  $116.7  billion.  He  told  us 
that  the  rate  of  separation  and  divorce 
among  alocdudlcs  is  7  times  that  of  the 
general  population,  and  is  a  f  acUn-  in 
SO  percent  of  mouse  abuse  esses  and 
38  percent  of  child  abuse  cases. 

He  was  very  careful  to  point  out, 
however,  that  treatment  for  alcohcd 
abuse  works,  and  that  funding  for 
those  treatment  services  is  essential 

Judge  Kramer  described  the  connec- 
tion between  alcohol  abuse  and  the 
family  pn^Iems  he  sees  In  his  court- 


assumed 
her  four  sibUngs 
household.  At 
her  younger 


Ity  early  In  life  for 
for  managing  the 
_  points,  ss  when 
ter  was  hit  by  a 


school  bus.  the  <iiiidren  were  left  to 
manage  on  their  own.  The  chaoa  and 
loneliness  led  to  her  own  addiction  to 
alcohol  and  Valium  as  an  adult  and 
later  to  her  dau^ter's  problem  drink- 
ing at  age  IS.  fortunately,  she  was 
able,  with  her  faiaily.  to  obtain  hdp. 
and  neither  Marjorie.  her  parents,  or 
her  daughter  abase  alcohol  or  drugs 
any  longer. 

Mrs.  Faria's  prdblem  drlnUng  began 
at  age  20.  and  <»ilckly  piogr eased  to 
the  point  where  It  disrupted  her  mar- 
riage and  Interfeitd  with  her  aUllty  to 
care  for  her  prdschool-age  children. 
When  a  local  child  protective  services 
agency  Intervened,  she  was  faced  with 
the  choice  of  stiMng  In  a  residential 
treatment  progrun  long  enou^  to 
overcome  her  addiction  and  giving  up 
her  children  to  f<^r  care,  or  keqilnc 
her  children,  but  obtaining  less  in- 
tense treatment  Imd  risking  a  return 
to  drinking. 

Unfortunately,  under  our  current 
system,  since  mkny  residential  sub- 
stance abuse  tresftment  centers  do  not 
accommodate  d^ldren.  manyslntfe 
parents  must  glv#  up  their  children  to 
foster  care.  Mrs.^Faria  has  not  had  a 
drink  for  10  montjhs. 

Dr.  Ian  Macdobald.  Chief  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Alodhol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Healtti  Artminlstratton 
[ADAMHA]  began  our  second  pand  of 
witnesses.  He  mis  foUowed  by  Judge 
Albert  L.  Kramei,  presiding  Justice  of 
the  Qulncy  Dlstnct  Court  In  Mssss 
chusetts,  and  Judge  Andy  Devlne  of 
Lucas  Court  Coiirt  of  Common  Fleas, 
Juvenile  Dlvlslom  in  Toledo.  OH. 
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For  yf"pi*,  of  139  ehUd  abuse 
cases  heard  at  Qulncy  District  Court 
between  1«M  and  1984,  42  percent  of 
the  dilldren  Involved  had  alcohol  or 
drug  dependent  mothers,  and  34  per- 
cent had  simflarly  addicted  fathns.  Of 
75  cases  of  moase  abuse  uten  in  one  3- 
mooth  period  during  1984.  81  percent 
of  the  abuons  were  alcoholic,  and  54 
percent  of  them  came  from  alcoholic 
homes.  Furthetmme,  25  percent  of  the 
victims  were  proUem  drinkers  and  53 
percent  of  them  came  from  families 
with  alcohol  problems.  Judge  Kramer 
stated  that  aloohtfl  abuse  was  also  a 
factor  in  cases  involving  adolescent 
runaway  behavior  and  delinquency. 

Since  the  evidence  of  alcohol  in- 
volvement Is  so  strong  among  his 
cases.  Judge  w»M»*r  has  ordered  his 
court  to  pravlde.a  omiprehensive  eval- 
uation of  aU  suvected  problem  drink- 
ers. In  cases  where  the  court  has 
direct  ccmtrol.  Intensive  treatment  for 
substance  abuse  has  also  been  made 
part  of  the  sentendng  inooedure. 

Judge  Andy  Devlne  next  described  a 
oommunltywide  effort  to  address  the 
problems  of  aloohd  and  drug  abuse 
which  began  after  It  was  learned  that 
13,000  Juveniles  In  the  Tbledo  commu- 
nity were  heavy  users  of  alcohol  and/ 
or  marijuana,  ^nth  Devine's  leader- 
ship, a  oommunltywide  educational 
effort  was  undertaken.  Three  years 
later.  It  has  become  a  nonprofit 
agency  called  CJLRJLS  [Chemical 
Abuse  Reduced  Through  Education 
and  Services].  Incorporating  parents, 
schools,  hospitals,  police,  and  mental 
health  agendes.  C  JLR  JUS  is  currently 
seeking  a  grant  to  evaluate  whether  its 
work  has  been  effective  in  reducing 
teenage  substance  abuse  In  Toledo. 

A  researdier,  two  program  adminis- 
trators, and  a  representative  of  a 
parent  self-help  group  completed  our 
witness  list 

Dr.  Shdla  Blume,  medical  director 
of  the  Alcoholism  and  Compulsive 
Gamlding  Programs  at  South  Oaks 
Hospttal,  Amltyville,  NY,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Children  of  Alcoholics  Foundation, 
Inc.  [CAF],  also  in  New  York,  shared 
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with  us  a  review  of  recent  literature  on 
children  of  alcoholics. 

Dr.  Blume  described  a  Children  of 
Alcoholics  Foundaticm  study  which 
suggests  thoe  are  28.6  million  chll- 
drai  of  alcoholics  in  the  United 
States -nearly  7  million  under  the  age 
of  18.  She  believes  that  the  most 
recent  research  strongly  Indicates  that 
alcoholism  is.  in  part  an  Inherited 
pral>lem.  whldi  Itsdf  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  targeting  "at  risk"  individ- 
uals. Dr.  Blume  also  pointed  out  that 
whUe  we  now  laiow  much  more  about 
substance  abuse,  treatment  services 
are  not  reaching  the  vast  majority  of 
individuals  who  need  them. 

Mr.  John  Daigle.  executive  director 
of  the  norida  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Assodatlon.  and  vice  chairperson  of 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  Drug 
and  Alcoh<ri  Concerns,  described  the 
commission's  findings  The  data  from 
norlda  undencme  the  strong  link  we 
have  seen  so  often  between  substance 
abuse  and  a  host  of  serious  social  prob- 
lems. For  example,  one-third  of  all  re- 
ported child  abuse  cases  In  Florida  are 
drug-related.  Fully  64  percent  of  all 
homlddes  are  substance  abuse  related, 
and  direct  involvement  with  drugs  or 
alcohol  caused  the  incarceration  of  I 
out  of  4  Inmates  in  Florida's  prisons. 

As  a  result  of  the  commission's  worit, 
Florida  is  beginning  a  comprehensive, 
statewide  prevmtion.  eariy  Interven- 
tion, and  treatment  program.  Imple- 
mentation wfll  directly  involve  par- 
ents, schools,  churches,  businesses, 
snd  all  aq>eets  of  the  media. 

Members  heard  next  from  Mr.  John 
Bland,  director  oi  Maryland's  Aloidiol- 
ism  Control  Administration.  Mr. 
Bland's  agency  has  also  found  that  al- 
cohol abuse  Is  correlated  with  truancy, 
school  and  community  vandalism,  poor 
school  performance,  adolescent  preg- 
nancy, suldde.  and  auto  accidents  and 
deaths. 

Mr.  Bland  stressed  that  substance- 
abusing  teenagers  are  frequently  re- 
acting to  problems  at  home.  As  a 
lesult  they  cannot  be  successfully 
treated  unless  the  entire  family  is  in- 
volved in  the  treatment  mocess.  This 
awai«nesB  guides  the  continuum  of 
treatment  services  Maryland  provides 
to  address  the  problems  of  substance 
abuse. 

Our  final  witness  was  Ms.  Carolyn 
Bums,  vice  presidoit  of  the  National 
FMeratlon  of  Parents  for  Drug  Ftee 
Youth  \XfFPy  NFP  provides  technical 
assistance,  resource  materials,  and 
advice  to  nearly  9,000  parent  groups 
across  the  country.  Bums  echoed  a 
theme  heard  throughout  the  hear- 
ing—that effective  treatmoit  for  a 
substance  abudng  adult  or  child  must 
involve  the  entire  family.  She  ex- 
plained that  family  members  can 
adopt  various  roles— like  ignoring, 
overpolidng  or  overcwnpensating-^to 
protect  themselves  against  a  substance 
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Committee  members  saw  the  extent 
to  which  hMttvldualB.  fsmflies.  and  so- 
ciety suffer  due  to  alcohol  abuse.  But 
we  also  Isamsd  that  there  Is  much 
that  can  be  done  to  repair  the  wreck- 
age or  to  prevent  It  from  oeeurrlnc. 

The  famlUss  iMio  came  before  us 
and  so  coursfeously  shared  their  per- 
snud  stmole  with  substance  abuse 
itremed  the  tanportanoe  of  ohtalntng 
help  from  profwrionsis  and  self-hdp 
organlsatkins  who  reeognlw  addiction 
as  a  primary  disease  that  must  be 
tackled  directly.  Only  when  the  addic- 
tion Is  contndled  can  mm«  traditional 
oounaellnc  efforts  haw  a  chance  to 

We  also  learned  that  we  must  view 
an  alcohol  or  drug  dependent  Individ- 
ual as  a  member  of  a  family.  Regard- 
less of  whether  the  substance  abuser  is 
a  child  or  an  adult,  other  family  mem- 
bers suffer  both  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, through  the  self-ivoteetive  behav- 
iors they  adopt  in  defense.  Those  de- 
fenses ean  remain  throu^tout  life,  se- 
riously affecting  an  individual's  func- 
tioning in  important  areas  of  his  or 
her  life,  as  weD  as  perpetuating  the 
addiction  <rf  the  substance  abuser. 
That  Is  why  the  entire  family  should 
be  Involved  in  a  program  of  treatment. 

The  first  step  In  devdoping  an  effec- 
tive prevention  approach  Is  recogni- 
tion from  the  community  as  to  the 
extent  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in  its 
midst  and  it  exists  everywhere— and 
Its  connection  to  so  many  other  seri- 
ous social  inrobleais.  Facing  up  to  the 
dlmnnskms  of  substance  abuse  ean  gal- 
vanlK  a  oonmunlty  to  take  broad  and 
concerted  action.  Truly  effective  meas- 
ures involve  every  aspect  of  the  com- 
munity, parents,  schools,  churches, 
and  other  key  Institutions. 

The  effectiveness  of  iveventlon  and 
treatment  programs  was  dear  to  ev- 
eryone who  participated  in  the  hear- 
ing. Reducing  or  eliminating  support 
for  these  efforts  wont  make  the  prob- 
lems any  less,  but  will  dramatically 
reduce  our  aUlity  to  offer  alternatives 
and  rTT*'tn~'*  to  families  affected  by 
substance  abuse. 

We  would  be  wise  to  remember  that 
many  of  our  programs  work  very  well, 
keep  famines  together,  and  help 
people  through  troubled  periods.  For 
those  who  would  ccmtlnue  to  attack 
these  efforts.  I  only  ask:  What  is  your 
alternative? 

Mr.  Sptaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  further  submitting,  for  the 
RaocMm.  a  very  useful  fact  sheet  entl- 
Ued  "Alcohol  Abuse  and  Its  ImpUcsr 
tkms  for  Ftanilies."  I  believe  every 
member  who  was  unable  to  attend  our 
hearing  win  learn  much  if  they  simply 
skim  this  document. 

Thank  you.* 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

oricn* 
omBBOosaOri 

nmnda^  April  1, 199$ 

•  Mr.  DOWDT  of  MtsstssippL  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  my  ,eol- 
leagues'  attention  to  an  act  of  bravery, 
selflessness,  sf*  hcrotam  on  the  part 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Whltting- 
ton  of  Smlthdale.  Ma  On  the  nlgbt  of 
December  23,  1»8S.  Mrs.  Whlttlngton 
sacrificed  her  life  in  an  attempt  to 
save  her  grandchild,  S-month-old 
KrIsU  N.  MltehelL  Krlstl  was  asleep  at 
Mrs.  Whlttlngton's  home  when  fire 
broke  out  in  another  part  of  the 
house.  Mrs.  Whlttlngton  awoke  and 
tried  to  report  the  Are,  but  the  phone 
was  InoperaUe.  She.  then,  thinking 
not  of  her  own  safety,  ran  through  the 
amoke-fUled  rooms  to  rescue  KrlstL  As 
conditions  in  the  house  worsened  rap- 
Idly.  Mrs.  Whlttlngton  took  Krlstl  into 
her  arms  and  made  her  way  to  a 
window  in  another  bedroom,  where 
she  was  overcome  by  the  smoke.  Ef- 
forts by  other  family  members  to 
reach  the  two  f aOed  and  both  died. 
Mrs.  Whlttlngton  could  have  easily  es- 
caped <m  her  own.  but  instead  re- 
tMiwywi  in  the  burning  home  in  an 
effort  to  save  KrisU.  For  her  courage 
and  sacrifice.  Mrs.  Whlttlngton  has 
been  presented  posthumously  the  Car- 
negie Hero  Fund  Commission's  Medal 
of  Heroism.  I  Join,  today,  the  family  of 
Mis.  Dorothy  Whlttlngton  and  the 
many  Mlssissippians  who  knew  and 
loved  her  in  saluting  her  for  her  great 
and  unselfish  act.« 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  mm 
nr  THB  Bousi  or  unmi 
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•  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  insightful  and  important 
editorial  in  the  February  19, 1M6,  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Sdence  Monitor. 
The  editorial  addresses  an  issue  which 
Congress  might  have  to  confront  in 
the  near  future,  namely  a  proposal  to 
ban  beer  and  wine  advertising  txcm 
TV  and  radio. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  In  this 
Nation  about  the  health  risks  of  alco- 
hol consumption  and  the  enormous 
cost  society  pajrs  due  to  alcohol  abuse. 
We  need  to  increase  the  public  debate 
about  the  costs  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
the  wisdrnn  of  this  proposal  to  ban 
beer  and  wine  ads.  I'm  confident  this 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Sdence 
Monitor  and  others  like  It,  pro  and 
con,  wiU  hdp  us  find  the  correct  solu- 
tUms. 


[From  the  Oulstlsn  I 

IS.  1M»] 

NoToTVBBSi 

A  man  It  afoot  in  the  Onttod  Btatos  to 
ban  ostloawUe  tho  MtoortWac  of  boor  sad 
D.  OD  sroundi  ttie  adi  I 
I  aleohol  and  eootrlbuto  to  the  I 
t  ftpoi  drinklin. 
Tho  otfDtt  Is  betas  puriied  bj  a  coaMtioB 
of  orsantmrinfw.  led  bjr  the  Center  of  8d- 
enee  In  the  Pubile  Intereet.  ■eriler  this 
nmwtii  a  Senste  lubioaunlttee  bold  hea^ 
ingi  OB  the  iaae.  Hie  endeevor  ie  worth- 
wtaUe:  orianfetinm  and  tndtvldnale  tbat 
oare  about  youoc  Amerieane  ebould  i 
tt  aettvtiy.  Alcohol  nee  raeulU  In 

and   health   probleaw   for 
SB  a  broad  veetnim  of  the  public 
Ie  tncreastavly  rsalMnc. 

Getting  beer  and  vine  sds  off  TV  «m  not 
be  easy.  Sooae  analysts  are  now  saHnc  It  is 
unlikely  tbe  CSongress  can  pass  a  law  this 
year  that  foiMdi  TV  sdfortlriiw:  the  oppoei- 
ttau  which  tnrliirlie  broadeastan  y**  the 
alcoholic  bevecaae  Industry,  is  extremely 


Hard  liquor  is  not  advertteed  on  televlskn. 
as  the  rssult  of  an  sgregintint  between 
liquor  manufacturers  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  J 


Prscedent  exists  for  a  ban  on  beer  and 
wine  advertlsins.  CIsarette  advertWns  has 
not  been  shown  on  TV  staioe  19T0;  a  year 
earlier  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, under  heavy  premurt  from  the  Fed- 
eial  Trade  Commission,  asreed  to  end  all 
cigarette  advertMnc  on  television.  In  ISTl 
the  united  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
such  a  ban  was  oonstttutlonal.  over  the  ob- 
jections of  tobacco  fnmpankw.  which 
dalmed  It  violated  the  Vbat  Amendment's 
imtection  of  freespeedi. 

As  proponents  point  out.  the  tdevlslan  ad 
drive  is  a  logical  extenakm  of  the  Increaslnc- 
ly  succeesful  nationwide  effort  to  combat 
drunken  drivinc- 

Proponents  are  saytnt  in  effect  that  It  is 
time  to  attack  a  more  fundamental 
the  adveitiainc  of  beer  and  wine  that  i 
to  entice  the  Impressionable  youns  to  drink 
by  a  variety  of  subtle  but  insistent  raes- 


Theee  commercials  are  shown  on  televi- 
sion programs  watched  by  the  young,  such 
as  sportlnt  events.  Particularly  reprehensi- 
ble Is  the  use  of  sports  flgurcs.  role  models 
for  the  youns.  to  sell  beer  in  the  commer- 
cials. 

The  effort  to  bad  these  ads  from  TV 
conies  when  per  capita  alcohol  consumption 
has  been  decUnlnc  In  the  United  States,  and 
tbe  alcohol  beteiages  industry  is  flshtlng  to 
revcne  the  decline.  Televised  ads  are  not 
the  only  effort  to  woo  the  young:  Some 
breweries  are  sponsorlns  hishly  promoted 
beer  nlitots  on  oollece  rampiisw.  featuring 
their  own  brands.  Already  alcohol  Is  the  No. 
1  abuse  inoblem  on  ooUese  rampiisrs  today. 

Action  is  warranted  to  reduce  the  specious 
appeal  of  alcohol  to  the  young-  Banntng 
beer  and  wine  ads  from  TV  would  be  a  good 
first  step.* 
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H.R.  191ft-V«rORLD  WAR  I 
SERVICE  PENStON  ACT  OF  1986 

HON.  GLENN>L  ANDERSON 

orcAUioainA 

tM  THE  HOUSS  Og 


Thundaw.4pra4.19S5 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  have  reintroduced  HJL  1918. 
the  World  War  I  Bervloe  Pension  Act 
of  1985.  My  bill  wbuld  award  a  service 
pension  of  $150  a  month  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  $100  a  numth  to 
their  arldows. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Uoie  is  rapidly  running 
out  for  the  men  and  women  who 
served  In  the  aimed  f  oroca  during 
World  War  L  Th«se  veterana  average 
over  80  years  of  age— last  year  ap- 
proximately 50.008  of  them  died  with- 
out being  honored  for  their  heroic 
service  with  recett)t  of  a  service  pen- 
sion. Of  the  5  mil^on  men  and  women 
who  served  their  i  country  during  the 
war.  only  225.000  remain. 

The  veterans  of  every  war  prior  to 
World  War  I  haife  received  a  service 
pension,  from  thd  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
even  the  Boxer  ttebelllon  in  China. 
Due  to  a  poUey^hlft.  veterana  bom 
every  war  after  World  War  I  reodved 
GI  bill  benefits  to  help  them  readjust 
to  dvillan  life.  However,  the  World 
War  I  veterans  ivere  caught  In  the 
switches  and  receive  neither.  Last 
year,  this  Congr^  passed  a  new  GI 
bUl  for  newly  resulted  military  per- 
sonnel. I  suiKwrt^d  this  bill  because  I 
beUeve  it  will  asskt  the  military  In  re- 
cruiting quality  [people,  however,  I 
think  that  It  would  behoove  this  body 
to  repay  its  old  debts  before  creating 
new  ones. 

In  order  to  attempt  to  readi  a  oom- 
promise  on  HJl.  1918  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Vetehuu  Committee,  my 
colleague  from  iMlssissippl.  I  have 
made  significant  ^ncesdons  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  this  program.  Tbk  cost  of 
this  bill  as  written  in  the  96th  Coor 
gress  for  fiscal  ytoar  1988  would  have 
been  approxlmatdy  $775  million.  The 
cost  of  this  yeir's  leaner,  trinmier 
H.R.  1918  for  thd  same  fiscal  year  wOl 
be  on  the  order  bf  $250  mllllas.  It  is 
my  hope  that  tbls  action  wfll  induce 
the  esteemed  dttliman  to  meet  me 
and  aU  of  HJL  1$18'8  supporters  half- 
way. 

Last  year.  221  of  my  cdlleaguea 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  HJl.  1918. 
This  year  117  Members  aaked  to 
become  original  ^oaponsors.  Due  to  an 
administrative  eitor  in  my  office,  HJL 
1918  was  suhmlned  without  the  ae- 
companylng  list  df  original  oomonsors. 
I  apologise  for  this  oversight  and  ask 
that  the  list  be  {printed  here  so  that 
these  Members  dm  be  recognlMd  for 
their  generous  sdpport  for  World  War 
I  veterans.  I  and  fche  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  families  are  gratefBl 
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for  thdr  efforts  and  would  be  equally 
grateful  to  additional  cosponsors. 
OannsL  Cosronois 

Repreeentatlve  Boyer,  Repreeentatlve 
Oonte.  Representattve  Smith  (Nebraska). 
Repreaentath«  FUppo.  Hepreesntatlve 
Prank.  Representative  McKeman.  Repre- 
sentative PMds.  Representative  Tauke. 
Repnaentatlve  Toung  (Plorlda).  Repreeent- 
aUve  Kastanmeler.  Repreeentatlve  ^1- 
UanM.  Repteeentattve  Holt.  Repreeentatlve 
Donan.  Representative  Btaggi.  Repreeenta- 
tlve Skdton.  Representative  Bates.  Repre- 
sentative Bonlor.  Representative  Smith 
(Plorlda).  Representative  lIcBwen.  and  Rep- 
resentative Lundlne. 

Representative  Ifttehell.  RepreeentaUve 
Lehman  (Plorlda),  Repreeentatlve  Thomas 
(CaUforala),  Reprssentatlve  Oonmles.  Rep- 
naentatlve Howard,  Representative  Lowery. 
Representattve  Muttha,  Repreeentatlve 
Engltah.  Representative  KanJorskl.  Repre- 
sentative Tocres,  Repreeentatlve  Youns 
(Mlssonrl),  Representative  Schneider.  Rep- 
raeentatlvc  Stokes.  Repreeentatlve  O'Brien. 
Repnaentatlve  Stangeland.  Repreeentatlve 
Bdand,  Representative  Chappie.  Repreeent- 
atlve Clay.  Representative  Evans  (Illlnoto). 
and  Representative  TOnicellL 

Repnoentatlve  Roybal.  RepreeentaUve 
Oakar.  Repreeentatlve  Matsul.  RepreeenU- 
tm  Mailenee.  Repreeentatlve  Stassen. 
Repnaentatlve  Wazman.  Repreeentatlve 
Pted  (Michigan).  Rqnesentative  WatUns. 
Repnaentatlve  RahaU.  RepreeentaUve 
Vender  Jagt,  RepreeentaUve  Coyne.  Repre- 
eentatlve Doman,  RcpreaentaHve  Omydos. 
Repnaentatlve  Brooks.  RepreeentaUve 
Wise.  Repraaentattve  Moakley.  Representa- 
tive Lagoasarslno,  Repreeentatlve  Fauntroy. 
Representattve  RInaklo.  and  RepreeentaUve 
Oundenon. 

Representative  Vento.  Representative 
Wdf,  Representative  Roe.  Rei»esentatlve 
Horton.  RepreeentaUve  Rudd.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Roberts.  RemsentaUve  McOrath.  Rep- 
resentative Boxer.  Repreeentatlve  Bevill. 
RepreeentaUve  Walgren.  Representative 
Kenndly.  Representative  Yatron.  Repre- 
sentative Rose.  RepreeentaUve  Bedell.  Rq>- 
nsentatlve  Hughes,  RepreeentaUve  Petri, 
Repnaentatlve  Uoyd.  RepreeentaUve  Ml- 
kulskl.  Representative  de  la  Oana.  and  Rep- 
icseotattve  Wyden. 

Representative  MoCandless.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Derrick.  RepreeentaUve  Aitennan, 
Ruisipsiitstlirr  Sunia,  Representative  Pish. 
Repnsentstlva  Iretand,  RepreeentaUve 
KiaA  RapreaentaUve  Sikorttl.  Representa- 
tive DymaQy.  Representative  MatiKay.  Ra>- 
iiatiiilatliri  Plofio.  RmnesentaUve  MrasA 
Repnaentatlve  Sabo.  Representattve 
Oilman.  RepreeentaUve  Volkmer.  Repre- 
sentattfc  PMo.  Representattve  Maitlnea. 
Representattve  Scheuer.  Representattve 
Lott.  nd  Ripiesentatlve  KOdee. 

Representative  MoUoban.  Repreeentatlve 
Dennne.  RepreeentaUve  Jeffords.  Repre- 
sentative Bias,  RemesentaUve  llavroules. 
Repreaedtattve  Rangel,  Repreeentatlve  Ad- 
AUMw.  RepreeentaUve  Schroeder,  Repre- 
aentattfe  Bnstamante.  Repnecntstlve 
Murphy.  Representative  O^as,  RepreaenU- 
ttve  Rnaso,  Representative  Puroell,  Repre- 
sentattve Hartnett,  RepreeentaUve  BOIraUs, 
Representative  Badham.  and  Repreaenta- 
tlvedeLttgo« 
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or  OKLAHOMA 

nr  THX  Bonss  or 

Thursday,  April  4, 19SS 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  OUalumia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  Introduced  the 
Volunteering  in  Government  Act  of 
1985,  a  bOl  to  open  more  doors  of  op- 
portunity for  volunteers  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  exdted  about  the  pros- 
pect of  creating  a  thriving  volunteer 
woi^  force  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Currently,  Federal  law  prohlMts  the 
accei>tazux  of  volunteer  services  by 
the  Federal  Government,  except  In 
medf  ically  exempted  agencies  sodi  as 
the  National  Forest  Senice  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration. This  antiquated  law,  ap- 
proved at  the  turn  of  the  century,  has 
been  allowed  to  obstruct  the  volimteer 
qdrlt  for  too  long. 

No  reasonable  explanation  exists  to 
deny  people  the  opportunity  to  volun- 
teer In  Federal  programa,  as  long  as 
their  service  is  needed,  their  tadcs  are 
appropriate  for  voluntary  action  and 
protections  exist  for  Federal  employ- 
ees. AU  three  of  these  safeguards  are 
expressed  within  the  language  of  the 
Volunteering  in  Govdrmient  Act. 

The  Volunteering  In  Governmmt 
Act  affords  all  executive  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  permissl<m  to 
accept  volunteer  services.  The  bUl 
limits  the  amount  of  funds  which  can 
be  expended  on  behalf  of  these  pro- 
grams and  also  enoouragea  agendes  to 
condder  voluntarism  whoi  awarding 
grants  to  private  organinations. 

While  we  all  know  that  volunteers 
run  fire  departments  and  fold  ban- 
dages at  the  Red  Cross,  we  pertiape 
did  not  know  that  they  also  conduct 
resesrch.  provide  financial  counseling, 
tutor  the  young  and  the  disabled, 
assist  with  health  examlnatiims.  and 
operate  computers.  Volunteos  consist 
of  attorneys,  doctors,  construction 
woi^ers.  teachers,  artists,  housewives, 
college  students,  retirees— a  general 
cross-section  of  American  aodety. 

By  approving  the  Volunteering  in 
Govemmoit  Act.  Congress  will  make 
it  possible  for  these  and  other  Ameri- 
cans to  contribute  their  time  and  tal- 
ents on  behalf  of  others  through  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Federal 
Govemmmt. 

I  urge  my  (Mlleagues  to  support  the 
Volunteering  In  Government  Act  of 
1985.« 
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LOYOLA  UNIVKRSrTT  OF 

cmcAoo  RAifWjnts 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPlNSn 


Dl 


Hounor 
ThiiT9da»,  April  4.  l$tS 


•  Mr.  LEPINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  one  of  the  moat  ineiniM«ble 
NCAA  tiaitethall  toumainents  hai 
been  eatitiired  by  a  CInilereUa  baaket- 
ball  team.  I  ilae  today  to  reeognte  an- 
other Cinderella  team— the  Loyola 
Dhhrenlty  of  Chlcaco  Ramblers 
While  opeiBtinc  in  the  crowded  Chica- 
go aporti  nutfkct  often  dominate  by 
the  shadow  of  the  DePaul  Blue 
Demooa  and  the  vcneraUe  Ray  Meyer. 
the  team- captured  the  hearts  and  the 
Imaginattoo  of  Chicagoans  everywhere 
by  mmpletlng  one  of  the  s^Mml's  moat 
sueeaasfol  aeasoBB. 

Coach  Gene  SuUtvan.  despite  operat- 
ing on  a  shoestring  budget,  put  togeth- 
er one  of  this  Nation's  moat  pndifle 
scoring  marhlnfa  of  the  19M-^ 
season.  In  iwrtUng  a  final  record  of  27- 
6.  this  team  was  comiwlsed  of  many 
Chicago  puldic  league  players  who 
were  overlooked  by  the  Nation's  top- 
college  recruiters.  Noted  tta  their  run 
and  shoot  style  of  play,  the  Ramblers 
bested  such  perennial  powerhouses  as 
Illinois.  LoulsvOle.  and  8MU.  They 
also  wim  bragging  rl^ts  in  the  windy 
city  by  defeating  the  DePaul  Blue 
Demons  in  an  esdtlng.  emotional  con- 
test. 

The  team  was  led  by  consensus  third 
team  AD-Amerlcan  Alfredrldc  "The 
Great"  Hu^mb.  who  was  second  in  the 
Nation  in  scoring  with  a  26.S-p<rints- 
per-game  average.  Alfredrlck  finished 
his  adleglate  career  at  Loyola  as  the 
fifth  leadiiw  scorer  in  NCAA  baAet- 
baU  history  with  2.914  career  points. 
Senlw  Andre  BatUe,  a  graduate  of 
Chicago  Simeon  High  School,  also 
completed  his  oidlegiate  careo'  at 
Loy^  by  averaging  over  20  points  per 
game  and  being  named  "Honorable 
Mention  AU-Amerlean"  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press.  The  team's  sparkplug,  5 
foot  »H  inch  guard  Carl  Golston.  haU- 
ing  from  Chicago  Phillips  High 
Siduwl.  led  the  Natkm  in  total  assists 
with  206  and  was  second  in  assists  per 
game  at  0.2  per  game.  Carl  was  also 
named  to  the  first  team  of  the  United 
Press  Intematknal's  "StoaU  AU-Amer- 
ican"team. 

Chicago  Collins  High  School's  Greg 
ixmilams  provided  the  team  with  his 
great  quickness  and  defensive  abUlty 
at  the  off-guard  poaitlon.  Center 
Andre  Moore  showed  his  flexibility  in 
playing  out  of  his  natural  forward  po- 
sition but  sUU  holding  his  own  on  the 
glass  often  against  taller  and  more 
physical  plajrers.  including  SMlTs  Jon 
Konchak  and  Georgetown's  Patrick 
Swing.  Also  omtributing  to  the  Ram- 
bler's successful  season  were  the  per- 
formances  off   the   bench    of   Mike 
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Cenar.  a  graduate  of  Loyola  Academy 
Hi|^  School  and  Ivan  Toung,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Chicago  Stmaon  High  SehooL 

This  seasoo  was  esperlalty  satisfying 
for  Coach  Gene  Sullivan  and  his  two 
assistants,  Doug  Bruno  and  Andre 
Wakefield.  After  being  shunned  by 
both  the  NCAA  and  NTT  Tournament 
Selection  Committees  the  past  two 
seasons.  Coadi  Sullivan  proved  his 
program's  toumammt  worthiness  by 
advancing  to  the  semifinals  of  the 
Baston  ReglonaL  Coaoh  Sullivan's 
"gas  tank"  recruiting  strategy  of  only 
concentrating  on  local  talent  within  a 
29-mfle  radius  of  the  Loyola  campus  fi- 
nally received   the   attention  It  de- 
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In  conclusion  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
extend  my  personal  congratulations 
for  the  fine  efforts  and  achievements 
of  Coach  SuUlvan  and  his  Loyola 
Ramblers.  I  am  optimistic  Loyola's 
basketball  program  will  continue  to 
provide  the  fans  of  Chicago  with  great 
excitement  in  the  years  to  come.  This 
team  has  truly  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  underdog,  whldi  was  certainly  the 
prevalent  theme  of  this  year's  NCAA 
basketball  tournament.* 


A  TRIBX7TE  TO  BCR.  EDGAR 
BRIDGES.  SR. 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

orifunaum 
ni  TBI  BOUSB  or  1 


ThUT$dav.  April  4,  J9S5 

•  Mr.  DOWDT  of  MississlppL  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  oiwortu- 
nlty  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Edgar  Bridges.  Sr.  of  MontloeUo, 
who  has  been  elected  Grand  Master  of 
the  Most  Worshipful  Stringer  Grand 
Lodge.  JurisdicUon  of  MississlppL  Mr. 
Bridges  originally  took  office  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1084  following  the  death  of 
Mr.  HM.  Thompson.  He  was  elected 
again  on  December  S.  1084. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  the  community.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Law- 
rence County  Education  and  Recre- 
ational Association,  president  of  the 
Lawrence  County  Black  Federation, 
superintendent  of  mi— iww  Lawrence 
County  Baptist  Assodation,  dean  of 
the  Lawrence  County  Extension 
Center  of  the  Mississippi  Baptist  Sem- 
inary, and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  McCullough  High  School 
in  MoDtioeUo. 

Among  the  many  awards  he  has 
been  honored  with  are  outstanding 
contribution  to  Head  Start  for  several 
years,  life  membership  in  the  Miasis- 
slppl  State  Conference.  NAACP.  and 
the  Medgar  Evers  Award,  southeast 
region,  for  outstanding  leadership. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Bridges  has  served 
M  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Five  County  Child  Development 
Program,  deacon  and  treasurer  of  the 


Pearl  River  Valley  Baptist  Church,  co- 
chairman  of  the  home  health  agency. 
Lawrence  County  Hoaidtal.  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
executive  committee  of  the  Southwest 
Planning  and  Development  Distriet 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  here  in 
Congress  Join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  a  va7 
dedicated  Mason.  Mr.  Edgar  Bridges. 
Sr.« 


NICARAGUA  DEBATE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 


nr  THB  Houai  or 

TMtrwdaih  AprU  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  MnUR  of  Callf(»nla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country  wHl  soon  be  riveted 
on  the  so-called  Nicaragua  ddiate.  The 
President  has  made  his  position  clear 
Tbe  antlgovemment  Contras  are 
peace-loving  freedom  filters  who  de- 
serve Amerdan  moral  and  financial 
support:  the  current  NIcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment does  not  suit  our  interests; 
and  the  regime  should  be  over- 
thrown—by violent  force,  if  need  be. 

Many  of  us  may  chiJIenge  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's peroeptlcMi  of  reality  in  this  par- 
ticular Instance. 

We  must  avoid  being  pushed  into  a 
potentially  perilous  ccmfnmtation.  one 
that  could  easily  involve  the  Introduc- 
tion of  UJB.  troops  and  many,  many 
more  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  nily  too 
easy  to  be  lulled  into  that  kind  of  a 
conflict,  if  we  accept  the  rhetoric  and 
ignore  the  facts.  Glittering  general- 
ities, if  repeated  often  enough,  have  a 
tenitency  to  transcend  reality;  the  re- 
sults can  be  f  ataL 

One  very  thoughtful  columnist  who 
understands  that  danger  is  Richard 
Cohen.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  the  following  column, 
which  he  authored  in  the  April  3, 
1085,  Washington  Post 

[The  article  follows:] 

[Ftam  the  Wutalngton  Post.  Apr.  3. 19W] 

TtaJ.  Ms  No  "NlCASMRTAS" 

(By  Rletiard  Coben) 

WSaklnstoo  loatbM  the  word  lie.  Tiwt»«<1, 
It  prafera  mich  InpreeiitonB  aa  "mlMpoke," 
"poUUcal  rhetoric"  or,  in  rongrf  Innil  tee- 
tlatoojr,  "to  the  beat  at  my  reooUectlon."  In 
that  aptnt.  let  me  propoae  a  new  word  for  a 
atatement  tbat  la— ahem— at  variance  with 
the  laeta:.a  Iflearacua. 

A  recent  "Mlearafeua"  waa  the  preetdenfa 
charie  that  the  Bandlnlitaa  were  "ualng 
Stalin's  tactic  of  gulac  relocation.  .  . 
Stalin?  The  OulacT  Wbat'a  thla  man  talklns 
about?  The  Sandlnlataa  are  movlnc  people 
out  of  comliat  areaa.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  a  nice  thine  to  do,  but  It  la  a  lone  way 
from  Joaef  Stalin  and  Iila  prlaon  ayrtem. 

Similarly,  the  president  atretehed  thinsa  a 
lot  when  he  caUed  the  contras  "our  broth- 
era"  and  "the  moral  equivalent  of  the 
Foundint  liithera."  A  whopper  of  a  "Nlca- 
lacua"  there.  Unleaa  Washlncton,  Jefferwn 


Franklin  did 
Galley  Fotie.  the  con- 
thap  their  moral 
ey  are  a  mostly  peaa- 
by  Nlcaracoan  dlari- 
[and  wboae  algnlfieant 
I  of  the  brutal  Na- 


and  the  venerable 
rapine  on  the  way  to  | 
traa  are  something 
equivalent,  hi  fact, 
ant  army  created 
denta.  but  by  the  i 
leadera  are  former  of 4 
tionalOuard.  . 

Still  another  "Nicaiacua"  is  the  repeated 
aaaertion  that  tlie  Baiidhilata  reslme  la  ruth- 
leat  and  tyrannlcaL  Itlla  not  by  any  meana  a 
democracy,  and  It  may.  In  fact,  be  beadinc 
toward  a  communist  dictatordiip,  but  it  is 
not  there  yet— not  by  a  long  shot.  In  fact, 
compared  with  B  Salvador.  Nlearagua  baa 
an  admirable  record  4n  human  rithta.  The 
Handlntataa  do  not  drac  peoide  out  of  their 
homea  and  decapitate  jtbon  In  gulUea. 

Tet  another  "Nlea^acua"  la  the  canard 
that  Nicaracua  poaea  kmUltary  threat  to  iU 
neighbors.  In  fact.  Mcaiagua'a  army  of 
40,000  Is  smaller  thanlEl  Salvador's  and  not 
significantly  laner.  If  the  M J004Ban  civil- 
ian militia  Is  Included^  It  has  hardly  any  air 
force,  and  IU  tanks,  Bovlet4iullt  TMs  snd 
B5S.  are  35  to  M  yeSra  old-altttng  ducks 
asaJnst  modem  anti-tank  weapoas  or  the  re- 
pectable  air  f oroea  of  jHonduraa  and  B  Sal- 
vador. Moreover,  the  SanrtlnlitaB  must  know 
that-even  a  feint  towwd  a  nelchborinc  state 
would  brine  the  wrath  of  Reacan  down  on 
them.  Talk  about  makpc  his  day! 

So  what's  BOtnc  onTI  Why  Is  the  prealdent 
(and  his  Charlie  Ifcdartliy  of  a  vice  preal- 
dent) ao  ezacseraUng!  the  fault  and  tlie  ca- 
pabillUee  of  the  Sai|dinlatas  and  the  at- 
tributes and  vulnerSbUltiea  of  their  en- 
emies? Why  Is  tlie  adminlstratian's  rhetoric 
so  out  of  pnwortlon  M>  tlie  facts?  In  other 
words,  why  so  many  "NIearatuaa"  aJbaiA 
Nicaragua? 

Tlie  answer  la  Cub4.  It's  the  monkey  on 
the«dmlnlstratton'a  tkek.  The  creatkm  of  a 
communist  state  In  mir  hemisphere  is  to 
Reagan's  brand  of  conservatism  what  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  w^  to  a  gmeratiaD  of 
Germans  a  sellout  :and  a  humiliation. 
Reagan  will  not  permit  It  to  happen  ag^n, 
not  again  allow  wliat  jhe  thinks  la  the  Ines- 
capable nature  of  Mkndsm  to  be  camou- 
flaced  by  salna  in  Ut*acy  or  healtli.  deda- 
ration  of  peaceful  Intent,  promises  of  sn 
eventual  democracy  ahd  the  sewningly  lim- 
itleas  aUUty  of  some  Americana,  partlodar- 
ly  liberals,  to  be  takenin  by  aU  thla. 

Tou  may  want  to  atgue  with  aome  or  all 
of  that,  but  it  is  a  legitimate  enough  theory. 
The  trouble  Is,  though.  It's  not  wbal  the 
president  tells  the  ^in^'ican  people.  In- 
stead, In  the  manner  oif  a  parent  talking  to  a 
child,  he  dispenses  ^th  ambiguities  and 
subtleties  and  even  with  the  future  tense.  In 
rhetoric  be  liaa  create  a  mcaiagua  that  Is 
already  a  Cuba  and  h^  treats  It  aa  audL  He 
makea  war  against  lt,jforoes  It  to  mUltarte 
and  then  cites  tliat  very  mllitarisattao  as 
evldmce  of  aggreaslve  deaigns,  He  plants 
mines  in  the  hartxirs,  sabatetus  on  land  and 
then  cries  totalltarlaiusm  when  the  Sandi- 
nistas respond  with  a  State  of  emergency. 

Maybe  in  the  end  the  president  will  lie 
able  to  vindicate  his  own  exaggeratkma. 
Olven  his  actlcns  and|the  prodlvltiea  of  the 
Sandlnastas.  NIoaragaa  may  well  end  up 
being  another  Cuba,  bnd  then  we  can  aO 
wonder  who's  to  blaiae— the  United  Statea 
for  Its  hostility  or  the  Sandinistas  for  caua- 
ing  that  hostility.  In  the  meantime,  though, 
Nicaragua  Is  a  long  ^ay  from  henomlng  a 
Cuba.  To  declare  otherwlae  simply  fore- 
closes policy  options-»and  hastens  the  dsy 
when  a  lie  f inaUy  hnm^nfn  the  tnitlL* 
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•  Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  trade 
deficit  continues  to  rise.  Last  year  It 
was  $121  bmion:  this  year  It  may  rise 
to  $150  bmion.  The  hpapUoatlons  of 
this  reeotd-eetting  defmt  are  clear. 
The  Aaierlcan  workplace  has  shrunk 
by  2  mmkm  Jobs  since  1080;  67,000  of 
those  jobs  were  In  my  home  State  of 
nunois.         ^ 

There  are  two  things  we  must  do 
here  In  Ooagreas.  First,  we  must  make 
the  hard  ehdoea  necessary  to  reduce 
the  budget  defielt  which  Is  driving  up 
our  dtdlar  and  producing  a  flood  of  im- 
ports. The  overvalued  dollar  puts  the 
eqiUvalent  of  a  20-pacent  tax  txa  etery 
items  the  Uhlted  States  exports. 

Second,  we  must  worit  to  ensure  that 
where  our  products  are  competitive, 
foreign  mirkets  are  open  to  them. 
Given  that  we  have  a  $37  billion  trade 
deficit  with  Japan,  removing  the  vol- 
untary restraint  agreements  which 
kept  Japan's  share  of  the  American 
auUHnobUe  market  to  around  20  per- 
cent is  not  good  policy.  "Free  trade"  is 
a  popular  tenn.  but  we  will  not 
produce  free  trade  merely  by  laying 
our  maitets  wide  open  to  foreign  com- 
petitors. Ftee'  trade  Involves  reciproci- 
ty, and  we  should  not  permit  the  Jwa- 
nese  to  endoit  the  UJ3.  auto  maiket 
without  leesening  the  restrictions  they 
place  (m  highly  cmnpetitive  American 
products  such  as  telecommunications 
e<iuipment,  wocxl  products,  medical 
equipment,  and  some  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

By  ending  the  voltmtary  restraint 
agreemmts.  the  United  States  stands 
to  lose  another  110.000  Jobs  by  1087. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
said  that  several,  of  the  10  plants  in 
the  United  States  which  assemble 
small  cars  could  close  if  Japan  picks 
up  another  10  percent  of  the  small  ear 
ma^eL  One  of  these  idants  Is  located 
in  Illinois,  which  already  has  double- 
digit  unemployinent. 

The  American  economy  cannot 
staiid  continued  strain  of  this  sort.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  legisla- 
tion such  as  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion OS,  which  would  permit  Japan  to 
increase  Its  auto  exports  to  tte  United 
States  gradually  If  it  at  the  same  time 
Increases  Its  imports  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural and  indugtrial  products.  This 
kind  of  reasoned  approach  offers  in- 
cmtlves  ior  the  Japaneae  and  Jobs  for 
Amerinaws  Coupling  a  balanced  trade 
policy  wl$h  a  strong  attack  on  the 
budget  deficit  will  help  maintain 
America's  long-term  proQierity.^ 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  RSSSILVAinA 

nr  TRX  Hovsi  or  aEracsBiiTATivB 

Thunday.  April  4.  IMS 

•  Mr.  BORSKL  Mr.  e^jeaker,  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  many  long-term  ictolea 
workers  facing  the  loss  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Two  days  ago,  we  approved  a  bill  to 
omtlnue  benefits  for  those  already  on 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion [FBCl  rolls,  allowing  them  to  re- 
ceive the  full  number  of  weeks  of  pay- 
ments to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  the  expiring  law.  Unf ortuni^dy, 
because  benefits  last  no  more  than  14 
weeks,  this  will  mean  an  md  to  the 
current  FBC  Program  by  early  July. 

This  hoi  is  little  more  than  a  Band- 
Aid  approach  to  solving  our  country's 
unemployment  problem.  We  need  a  re- 
vised and  permanent  plan  to  aid  those 
suffering  from  the  deterioration  of  In- 
dustrial America. 

Despite  the  eocmomic  recovery  being 
experienced  across  the  country,  unem- 
plojnnent  remains  at  persistently  hliAi 
levels.  There  are  current  8.0  million 
unemployed  workers  looking  for  Jobs, 
and  1.4  million  of  these  have  been 
Uxddng  for  work  for  more  than  6 
months.  Another  1.3  million  JoUess 
fall  into  the  "discouraged  worker"  cat- 
egory—people who  are  so  discouraged 
about  the  prospects  of  finding  Jobs 
that  they  have  given  up  lookhig,  and 
are  thus  not  counted  among  the  offi- 
cially unemployed. 

The  extension  of  unemploymmt 
benefits  is  eq>ecially  important  for  in- 
(histrlal  States  with  high  unemploy- 
ment, such  as  Pennsylvania.  Last  year 
in  my  State,  400.000  woriurs  were  clas- 
sified as  unonployed.  Only  California 
and  New  Yorit.  States  which  have  the 
highest  numbers  of  people  in  the  worit 
force,  have  more  unemployed  woriters 
than  Pennsylvania.  Additionally, 
many  unaccounted  long-term  Jobless 
reside  in  my  State. 

While  I  supported  the  bipartisan 
measure  to  extend  FBC  benefits  be- 
cause it  will  provide  a  life  raft  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unemployed 
woikers  faced  with  the  immfidiste  loss 
of  benefits.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
gone,  far  enough  in  addressing  the 
long-term  unemployment  picture.  As 
<Hie  of  our  colleagues  put  it*  "This  is 
not  the  very  most  we  can  do.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do." 

For  precisely  this  reason.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  in  the  coming  months  Ccm- 
gress  will  w<nk  to  permanently  reform 
our  unemployment  system  so  that 
benefits  will  continue  to  be  available 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  unemployed 
in  times  of  high  unemployments 
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DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KHfO.  JR. 


HON.  MKXEY  LELAND 


'ATnm 


■OUBOV 
7%«rMteK  Apm  4.  lUS 
•  Mr.  LBLAND.  Mr.  Q»eaker.  today. 
April  4.  marks  tbe  ITth  aimlvemry  of 
the  death  of  Martin  Lather  Klnc.  Jr.. 
an  American  who  acUvdy  wucht  to 
remind  ui  that  JusUee  and  equality  are 
the  oomeratonea  of  American  democ- 
racy. An  American  whoee  thirst  for 
Justice  and  vhose  strength  of  will  ex- 
««.pMfUi«  the  best  qualities  of  the 
American  ilMt. 

We  here  in  the  UJB.  Concress.  deslc- 
nated  with  the  re«onslbllity  of  ime- 
aenrtnc  and  proteetinc  the  rights  of 
the  American  peoirie.  can  use  the 
woids  and  phDosophies  of  Dr.  Kln^  to 
guide  us  in  our  leglslatiTe  duties.  The 
Imues  we  eontenudate  here  are  grave. 
Should  we  allocate  funds  to  develop 
moie  weapoiw  for  our  defense?  Should 
we  finance  the  elvfl  wars  of  foreign 
countries? 

If  we  vote  yes  to  purchase  more 
weapons,  then  how  many  weapons  is 
enou^f  If  we  vote  yes  to  participate 
in  another  country's  dvU  war.  which 
side  do  we  support? 

13k.  King,  with  aU  his  Ivillianoe.  gave 
us  a  guideline  to  use  to  answer  ques- 
tions sodi  as  these.  He  laid: 

Tbt  ttlUmsto  Ust  of  s  nan  to  not  where 
be  aUiMto  OD  iwttW^^  of  eomf art  sod  oon- 
MOloiee  tat  wImr  bo  itsiidi  on  porittons 
of  *»«tii*-»«g»  and  eontrofcny.  8o  on  Mme 
qtMottom  cowTdlce  Mks.  "U  a  poatUon 
mUr  TwiftfawMif  takM,  "^  s  porttton  poll- 
tter  Vanity  aikar^Ia  tbe  position  popntar?" 
But  wHwtfrw  a*a.  ~Ia  tbe  porition  rl^tr 

My  fellow  colleagues.  I  challenge 
you  to  make  decisions  on  what  is  ri^t. 
On  the  annlvenary  of  this  great  man's 
death,  let's  reaoquaint  ourselves  with 
his  phUosophy  and  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  decide  issues  on  the  side  of 
morality,  human  consciousness,  and 
Justice.* 
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neous  recordkeeping  requiremenU 
added  by  Tuc  Reform  Act  of  19M.  I 
would  have  voted  'yea." 

Roll  No.  45:  Motion  to  suspend  and 
pass  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
107.  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  take  action  relattaig 
to  trade  deficit  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  Japan.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."« 


PKRSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  UWRDJa  COUGHLIN 


.vaaxA 


lATIVn 


xm  THB  Houss  or 

Thuni/aw.  April  4. 1985 
•  Mr.  COUOHLIN.  1^.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  explain  my  absence  from  the  Cham- 
ber the  evening  of  Aprfl  2. 19W.  I  was 
meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey  and  my  pager  did  not  sound. 

Bad  I  been  present  in  the  Chamber. 
I  would  have  recorded  my  votes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Roll  No.  43:  Motion  to  suspend  and 
pass  HJL  1S7S.  designating  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  Wfldemess 
as  the  Phillip  Burton  WUdemeas  Area. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Roll  No.  44:  Motl<m  to  suspend  and 
I  HJl.  1869,  repealing  contempora- 


PERSONAL  KZFLANA'nON 

HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

or 
niTHSBOvsior 

Thtuadait.  AprU  4,  l»t5 
•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  8gmkBt.  on  Tues- 
day. April  1.  IMS.  and  Wednesday. 
April  3.  1M5.  I  wa»  unable  to  be 
present  and  voting.  My  presence  was 
required  In  my  Corpus  Christi  District 
Offlce  due  to  an  issue  of  significant 
economic  impact  on  the  27th  Congres- 
gl<Hial  District  of  Texas. 

Several  Important  votes  were  taken 
In  my  absence.  If  I  had  been  able  to 
cast  my  vote  on  theee  issues.  I  would 
have  voted  In  the  following  manner 

RollcaU  No.  40.  on  aivroving  the 
Journal,  "yea." 

Rollcall  Na  43.  BJl.  1339.  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  African 
famine  relief,  "yea. " 

RollcaU  No.  43.  HJt.  1373.  designat- 
ing the  Philip  Burton  WUdemeas 
Area,  "yea." 

RoUcaU  Na  44.  HJl.  1869.  repeal  of 
contemporaneous  reoordkeeing  re- 
quirements of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  "yea." 

RollcaU  No.  45.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  107.  relating  to  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  and  the  unfair  interna- 
tional trade  praeUoes  of  Japan,  "yea." 

RoUcaU  No.  46.  on  amvoving  the 
Journal,  "yea." 

RoUcaU  No.  48.  the  Walker  subsU- 
tute  to  the  Meyers  amendment  to  H  Jl. 
1714.  NASA  authoriMtion.  "yea." 

RoUeaU  No.  49.  Walker  ammdment 
to  HJl.  1714.  NASA  authorinUon. 
"nay." 

RoUcaU  No.  50.  Morrison  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  1714.  NASA  authoriia' 
tion.  "yea." 

RoUcaU  Na  51.  on  passage  of  HJl. 
1714.  NASA  authorintion  tcr  fiscal 
year  1986.  "yea."  • 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  AFGHAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONIE 


Di  THE  moon  or  BsrunarATivn 
Thundaw.  AprU  4,  IMS 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thun- 
day.  Marcta  21.  1985,  people^remem- 
bered  and  honored  a  oountvj  which  is 
being  murdered  bit  by  bit  snd  piece  by 
piece.  This  country  has  nevw  been  a 
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threat  to  its  neighbors;  it  has  never 
had  expanalanist  amWtions;  and  it  has 
never  oono«ned  itself  with  the  Inter- 
nal wraMngs  of  other  nations.  In  the 
past,  thoss  who  tried  to  conquer  this 
land  and  its  people,  despite  mUitary 
and  organisational  superiority,  found 
that  they  could  not  control  a  people 
who  loved  freedom  so  deeply.  Today, 
as  we  speak  in  this  buUding  whkdi  rep- 
resents freedom  for  so  many  around 
the  world,  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying 
to  crash  and  murder  a  people  who 
refuse  to  die  without  a  fierce  and  val- 
iant struggle. 

Eariier  this  year.  I  Joined  some  of 
my  House  and  Senate  colleagues  in 
f (Hming  the  Coogresitonsl  Task  Force 
on  Afghanistan  The  purpose  of  the 
task  force  Is  to  help  focus  attention 
and  heighten  pubUc  awareness  on  the 
human  tragedy  which  Is  Afghanistan. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  public  debate 
on  this  Issue.  To  date  the  task  force 
has  held  three  hearings  dealing  with 
the  humanitarian  situation  In  Afghan- 
istan. The  picture  pahited  by  these 
hearings  can  be  described  in  (me  word: 
grim. 

For  over  S  years  the  Afghan  people, 
the  Pushtuns.  TaJUcs.  Usbeks.  Tub- 
men, and  several  other  tribes,  have 
withstood  a  harsh  and  brutal  occupa- 
tion. Let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  how- 
ever, into  thinking  that  Just  because 
the  freedom  fighters  have  fought  the 
Soviet  forces  to  a  standstUl  that  they 
are  winning  this  war.  They  are  not, 
and  this  Is  due  mainly  to  a  policy  InsU- 
tuted  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  some 
have    termed    "migratory    genocide." 
Reports  abound  of  crops  bombed  and 
burned,  orchards  destroyed,  villages 
rased,  and  Uvestock  kiUed.  The  Soviets 
appear  not  to  care  irtiether  the  pe<H>le 
stay  In  Afghanistan  or  leave  their 
homeland  for  Pakistan.  The  message 
that  they  are  sending  Is  clear  faU 
under  our  domhiation  or  suffer  the 
consequences.   Many  of  the  people, 
however,    would    rather    tend    their 
fields  at  night  by  lantern  light  than 
leave  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  Be- 
cause the  Kabul  government  wlU  not 
aUow  intemati<mal  reUef  agencies  to 
operate  within  Afghanistan,  alterna- 
tive ways  of  providing  humanitarian 
Bssistsmt  to  the  people  stlU  Inside  Af • 
ghanlstan  must  be  found.  At  the  same 
vkmm  we  must  not  forget  thoee  who 
have  been  forced  out  of  Afghanistan. 
There  are  over  3  miUlon  refugees  In 
Pakistan,  and  we  must  continue  to 
assist  the  Pakistani  authorities  and 
worldwide  reUef  agencies  In  aiding 
them. 

Five  years  of  oppression  hy  the  Sovi- 
ets have  made  one  thing  clear,  they 
•re  in  Afgh^"***-*"  for  the  long  haul. 
They  are  undertaking  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  Sovietlzation.  They  rob  the 
cream  of  the  Afghan  youth,  and  take 
them  into  the  Soviet  Union  to  train 
them  In  their  own  fashion.  Soldiers, 
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professors,  teachers,  and  poUtical 
people  are  Indoctrthated  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  then  sefit  badt  to  Af i^jani- 
stan.  It  is  aU  part  of  a  Soviet  policy  of 
kiUing  the  IndivldnUltr  and  cultuie  of 
the  Afi^ian  pe(Hde,|  and  substituting  it 
with  one  more  palatable  to  their  own. 

The  Karmal  government  and  its 
Soviet  masters  ha^e  demonstrated  a 
complete  disregard!  ^^^  human  riglits. 
Hmnan  rights  abuses  are  so  brutal  and 
numerous  that  Amnesty  Intemattonsi 
has  targeted  Afgh^nistsn  in  its  anti- 
torture  campaign  !  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional has  reported  the  use  of  various 
forms  of  torture  b»  the  Afghan  Secret 
PoUoe.  Beatings,  electric  shocks.  soU- 
tary  confinement.  fUthy  prison  condi- 
tions, and  other  f drrns  of  torture  too 
ghastly  to  mention  tare  frequent  occur- 
rences.  As  a  recent  Washington  Post 
article  stated.  "Th^se  are  the  facts  in 
Afghanistan.  It  Is  iteoessary  for  every- 
one to  know  than.'* 

These  are  the  fMts.  and  the  time  k 
long  overdue  for  a|  heightened  public 
debate  on  the  situation  in  Afghanistan 
and  an  assessment^  of  an  apiHOpriate 
UJS.  role.  The  very  life  and  identity  of 
a  nation  are  at  stake.* 


FOR    STEP- 
CHILOREN 


t 
FAIR     TREATMiyT 
PARENTS         A:^ 
UNDER  AFDC    | 

HON.  BAuiY  FRANK 

OP  lUHAtRIISRn 

Of  THx  HOVSB  or  tUEPaSSIIITSTIVaS 

Thurtda,%  J^prU  4. 1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mt.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced a  biU  today  tk>  correct  the  injus- 
tices d<me  to  stepparents  Uving  with 
dependent  chUdrra  eligible  for  aid  to 
f  amiUes  with  dependent  chUdren  as- 
sistance [AFDC]  treated  by  budget 
cuts  contained  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
ReconcUiaUon  Act  6f  1981.  In  1961  the 
Reagan  admlnlstnjtlon  succeeded  in 
passing  budget  cuti  in  the  AFDC  Pro- 
gram which  now  require  that  the 
income  of  a  stepparent  Uvtng  with  a 
dependent  chUd  b4  considered  in  de- 
termining the  chld's  eligibiUty  for 
AFDC.  My  biU  wbuld  not  consider 
such  Incmne  In  determining  AFDC  as- 
sistance for  chUdr^  and  stepparents 
alrMdy  Uving  together  on  September 
30,  1981. 1  think  it  Is  unfair  to  disrupt 
the  budget  of  esseniiaUy  poor  families, 
which  are  dellcatel]^  balanced. 

I  think  we  must  >  consider  the  legal 
duties  of  stepparenis  to  childroi  living 
In  their  householi.  when  reviewing 
the  appropriatenett  of  the  1981  AFDC 
budget  cuts.  Unless  a  stepparent 
adopts  the  chUd  of  their  spouse,  they 
have  no  legal  duty!  to  suinmrt  sudi  a 
ChUd.  A  child  has  $.  right  of  financial 
support  from  hls<  or  her  parents, 
whether  they  be  birth  parents  or 
adoptive  parents,  %ut  not  fn»n  step- 
parents. The  1981  Budget  Act  disre- 
gards the  laws  on  chUd  support  and 
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reaches  for  the  nearest  pocket  It  does 
not  consider  if  the  stepparents  already 
have  a  legal  duty  to  support  children 
living  or  not  Uving  with  them.  ChU- 
dren in  the  end  wiU  loose  by  this  at- 
tempt to  save  a  few  dollars  on  domes- 
tic spending.  Children  wiU  not  receive 
the  support  fAim  AFDC  and  have  not 
legal  rights  to  demand  sin>port  from 
their  stepparents.  I  am  sure  that  in 
most  cases  these  families  wiU  try  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  Anx;,  but 
such  families  have  Uttle  discretionary 
numey.  AFDC  asststanre  is  importsnt 
to  the  welfare  of  chttdren  not  able  to 
receive  .adequate  financial  support 
from  their  parents.  I  think  parents,  if 
they  are  flnsBdally  able,  must  be 
made  to  fhiandally  support  their  chU- 
dren. and  I  oommmd  the  Cmigress' 
work  last  session  of  passing  legislation 
to  assist  with  the  enforcement  of  ehUd 
support.  I  think  counting  the  Income 
of  stepparoits  to  deny  chUdren  AFDC 
ssslstamy  is  injust  I  am  asking  my 
C(dleagues  to  Johi  me  in  correcting  this 
proldem  and  restore  fairness  to  fsmi- 
lies  already  Uving  together  when  the 
Anx;  budget  cuts  were  enacted.* 


HATTL'  RIGHTS  DENIED 


HON.  EDOLFHUS  TOWNS 

OrSBWTOIK 
Df  THK  HOnSK  OF  BSFRBSBRATIVES 

Thuraday.  AprU  4, 1985 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
cently reported  out  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorisation biU  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  committee  ri^tfuUy  retained  the 
Certification  for  Haiti  in  the  legisla- 
tion. The  current  human  rights  situa- 
tion has  been  marred  by  a  series  of  ar- 
rests in  November  and  December  1984 
of  people  who  were  associated  with  ag- 
ricultural and  community  develop- 
mgat  organisations  and  church 
groups.  These  30  or  so  Haitians  were 
held  without  charge  untU  this  Febru- 
ary when  the  Government  of  Haiti  re- 
vealed that  23  of  those  detained  In  No- 
vember would  be  tried  together  for 
conmlracy  against  the  internal  securi- 
ty of  the  Haitian  state.  To  date,  no 
trial  date  has  been  set. 

These  actions  suggest  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  is  conducting  busi- 
ness as  usual— the  intimidation  of  any 
forces  for  positive  social  change.  The 
arrests  in  late  1984  are  the  most  seri- 
ous crackdown  on  development  woriL- 
ers  since  the  1980  arrest  and  expulsion 
of  independoit  press  and  human 
rights  numitors.  The  Department  of 
State's  Country  Report  for  1064  sup- 
pcHrts  the  contention  that  basic  free- 
doms continue  to  be  denied  by  law  and 
In  practice,  llie  report  states  clearly 
that  "oonstitutionally  guaranteed  free- 
drans.  such  as  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  association,  are  in  practice 
effectively  restricted  by  other  legisla- 
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tion  and  laws.  Due  process  guarantees 
relating  to  Judicial  procedures  sre 
often  not  rejected." 

A  synopsis  of  the  current  human 
rights  situation  is  desofted  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  by  the  National 
CoaUtlon  for  Haitian  Refugees,  Ameri- 
cas Watch  and  the  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee on  International  Human  Rights. 
The  report  is  entitled  "Haiti:  Ri^ts 
Denied.  A  Rqmrt  on  Hiunan  Rights  in 
Haiti  In  1984."  I  have  incduded  the 
conclusions  of  this  report  for  my  col- 
leagues' review.  An  examination  of 
these  oondusimis.  as  weU  as  the  report 
itself,  clearly  indicate  that  the  certifi- 
cation process  should  be  maintained 
forHaitL 

Haiti:  Rnars  Danwi^—A  Rbpokt  os  Hdmas 
Rioan  HI  Haiti  ni  1M4 

OOMGLDBIOm 

1.  Haitian  aecurtty  foroM  continue  to 
detain  without  efaaise  or  explanation  per- 
■ona  pereehred  to  be  opponents  of  the  cur- 
rent Preaklent-for-Ufe,  Jean  Claude 'Duva- 
UtT.  Detainees  are  held  tnoommunlcado  and 
are  of tm  severely  beaten  durinc  interroga- 
tion by  security  fence  officials. 

2.  In  1064  tbe  Haitian  gorerament  en- 
gated  in  tbe  most  pronounced  — '"p^'g"  of 
intimidation  since  tbe  November  ItSO  cnck- 
down  on  independent  Joumtflsts.  human 
rights  advocates.  lawyen.  politicians  and 
trade  union  offlriato  In  Novemlier  and  De- 
cember 19M  the  security  foioes  detained 
without  explanation  or  diarse  approximate- 
ly 35  peiwnis.  primarily  cburdx  and  oommu- 
nity  developmeBt  watktn.  Many  were  held 
inoonuBunicado  and  no  trial  dates  liave 
been  announced,  altbou^  It  appears  tliat 
some  16  of  these  persons  may  be  brqugbft  to 
trial  for  "conspiiacy  asainst  the  internal  se- 
curity of  tbe  Haitian  state." 

3.  Tlirougiiout  1964  independent  human 
rights  monitors  continued  to  be  subjected  to 
considerable  harassment  by  Haitian  security 
forces.  A  National  Commlsslan  on  Human 
Rights  was  created  by  tbe  Haitian  govern- 
ment, tat  lias  fSHed  to  take  any  action  or 
poaitlae^ttiat  to  even  mildly  independent  or 
crttfeal  of  the  government  By  its  own  ad- 
missions the  OonunlaBion  wB  not  act  on 
"poUtlcal  eases."  cases  involving  "national 
seourity,"  or  other  cases  of  "immediate  im- 
portance to  the  government.'' 

4.  The  Haitian  government  continues  to 
effectively  suppress  political  opposition.  A 
1M4  communique  indefinitely  banned  pidtti- 
cal  parties  and  otlier  "political  groupings." 
and  tbe  acthrtties  of  tbe  Haitian  Christian 
Demoaatic  Party  and  the  Haitian  Social 
Christian  Party  were  subject  to  increased 
baraiBimmt  sn^l  iTitlm''Htf'y 

5.  needom  of  tbe  press  in  Haiti  bas  been 
aignifloanUy  curtailed  through  the  Press 
laws  of  19T9  and  1S0O  and  througta  state  se- 
curity legislation.  In  1084  censorship  and 
other  restrictions  were  Increased  tbrougb  a 
communlQue  ordering  tbe  suspension  of  aU 
newspapos  and  periodicals  Uiat  were  not 
approved  in  advance  by  tbe  government. 
Haiti's  few  remaining  independent  editois 
were  detained  by  ttie  security  police  in  1964 
wltbout  explanation  and  one  was  injured 
during  interrogatton  by  secret  police  otfi- 
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RBAOAN  BUDOKT  CONTINUK8 
TO  DKNIORATg  FEDERAL 
WORKERS.  RBTIRBBB 


H0N.JAIIESJ.HOWida) 


at 


■oonori 


rATTfB 


Thtindav.  April  4.  IMS 


•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Weaker,  wvend 
week!  aao.  a  mimber  of  my  eeXheagam 
on  the  Paderal  Govenunent  Senrtoe 
Tuk  Foroo  dJKiifnl  the  irtinimrtra- 
tlon's  budcH  pfopoMla  tttedtatg  Fed- 
eral amployeee  and  rettreea.  I  would 
like  to  take  thia  opportunity  to  add  my 
Totoo  to  thoae  who  have  already  pub- 
Udy  denounced  thaae  prapoaala. 

Over  the  pMt  S  yeara.  I  have  heard 
from  hnndredi  of  Federal  worken  and 
letlieei  who  reaMe  In  my  diatrlct  re- 
gmwMng  prtnwfalf  to  reduoe  iheir  ben- 
eftta.  When  looUnc  at  the  propoaala 
(eeommeBded  by  the  Hiraian  admtnto- 
tration  over  thle  period  of  time,  one 
can  oaftalnly  Juitlfy  their  coneem. 

Fofftanatdy.  the  Ooocreae  has  had 
the  wMom  to  reject  the  maknity  of 
these  propoaala.  Now  dent  get  me 
wroiw.  Fideral  empk>yeea  and  retirees 
have  nnde  their  aaerUloes  during  the 
paat  S  years.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Federal  wofkcra  trafl  their  private- 
sector  eountarparU  In  pay  by  a  sub- 
~il  amount,  coet-of-llvinc  adjust- 
lCX>LA'a]  have  been  postponed 

.jdoeed.  For  letliees  Uvlnt  on  a 

ftand  Income,  COLA'S  have  been  de- 
layed sod  curtailed.  Anployees  and  re- 
tirees have  ssen  the  cost  of  health  In- 
suranee  Increaae.  whOe  benefits  have 
been  aiashsd.  Federal  employees  have 
ateo  been  subjected  to- a  new  Medicare 
tax.  Oartalnly,  no  one  can  argue  that 
the  dvll  servant  has  not  saerlfleed. 

With  the  deficit  stfll  In  record  pro- 
portlons  and  knowing  of  the  attitude 
this  administration  has  toward  the 
dvll^ervant.  It  Is  not  sunvlslng  to  see 
the  Reagan  administration  tOTln  at- 
tempt to  lower  the  defldt  on  the  bo^s 
of  the  Fedesal  woikar  end  retiree. 

However,  unlike  previous  reeoounen- 
datVms.  the  administration  has  of- 
fered a  new  proponl— one  which 
would  reduce  pay  fbr  dvfl  servanta  by 
5  percent.  Althou^  thla  prtvoaal  Is  so 
ludicrous  that  It  should  not  even  be  se- 
riously coosfilered.  I  think  It  Is  necea- 
aary  to  discuss  the  pay  cut  to  further 
illustrate  the  omtempt  this  adminis- 
tration has  for  Federal  waiters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  once  has  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  asked  Its  workers  to 
take  a  pay  cut.  That  was  during  the 
Great  Depression.  Requesting  same- 
thing  that  was  doie  only  during  the 
Great  Depreaskm  seems  to  contradict 
aU  of  the  happy  talk  we  have  been 
hearing  from  this  administration  over 
the  last  year  regarding  eoonranlc  re- 
covery. Try  explaining  economic  recov- 
ery to  a  Federal  worker  after  he  has 
had  his  pay  cut  5  percent. 
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I  wonder  if  President  Reagan.  David 
Stockman,  or  Donald  Devlne  reaUK 
that  Federal  employeee  are  the  only 
group  of  employeea  in  the  UA  labor 
force  whose  real  earnings  have  not  In- 
creaaed  since  IMS.  If  they  dont  real- 
ise this  fact,  then  they  should.  Howev- 
er. If  they  are  aware  of  this  fbct  and 
yet  they  stfll  make  this  reoommenda- 
tlon.  it  furthn  iUustratsa  the  belief  of 
many  that  thii  administration  views 
Federal  worken  ss  second-class  dtl- 


I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point 
regarding  the  propoeed  pay  cut  Thoe 
is  no  queetlan  that  the  Federal  worker 
to  an  easy  target.  Sadly,  mmt  people 
have  the  view  that  Fbdaral  wnkers 
are  lasy  and  very  overpaid.  It  la  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  has  perpetuated  this 
Biyth  tqr  using  phony  statistics  such  as 
quie  ratea.  But  Just  tor  one  moment.  I 
tldnk  we  should  look  at  a  typical  Fed- 
eral worker  and  what  this  pay  cut 
really  means. 

A  single  mother  in  my  district  who 
works  at  Fort  Monmouth  making 
$15,007  woukl  take  home  approximate- 
ly $960  per  month.  After  she  pays  $S00 
rent  and  $100  In  utilities  tm  her 
modest  apartaient.  she  Is  left  with 
$6S0.  After  you  subtract  taisurance  and 
child  care,  she  is  left  with  $376  a 
month  for  clothing  and  food.  If  the 
f/tmi«ti[».TaMnn  gets  the  6  percent  pay 
cut  it  requested,  she  wUl  be  left  with 
only  $S17— under  $80  a  week  for  cloth- 
ing and  food  for  herself  and  her  6 
year-old  scm.  This  doee  not  Include 
transportation  expenses  or  any  out-of- 
pocket  health  expendlturea.  In  addi- 
tion. If  you  take  the  entire  President's 
budget,  then  you  would  also  have  to 
figure  in  an  increase  In  her  retirement 
contribution  of  another  2  percent.  Cer- 
tatiUy,  this  person  cannot  affwd  to 
have  your  budget  admited.  Mr. 
Reagan. 

This  Is  Just  not  one  isolated  case  and 
the  numbers  I  have  used  are  very  con- 
servative. I  am  told  that  approximate- 
ly SO  percent  of  the  employees  at  Fort 
Monmouth  faU  within  the  lower 
grades.  In  addition,  a  6-peroent  pay 
cut  would  also  drain  the  Long  Branch- 
Asbury  Parii  area  of  $8J  million. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  general 
feeling  is  that  the  admlnlBtratlon  is 
really  seeing  to  freeae  the  COLA  for 
Federal  workers.  With  4-percent  Infla- 
tion, a  fraeae  Is  not  a  freeae.  It  Is  an 
actual  cut  of  4  percent.  And  remem- 
ber. Federal  workers  are  already  traU- 
Ing  their  prlvat»«ector  countMparts 
in  pay  by  7  to  18  percent. 

nswliii  the  COLA  is  also  unfair  to 
the  Federal  retiree.  Theee  persons, 
llvtag  on  a  fixed  income,  are  experi- 
encing Increases  in  medical  costs,  utili- 
ties, and  food.  A  freeae  is  unfair  unices 
you  also  talk  about  freesing  theee 
other  coets.  However,  as  we  all  know, 
the  President's  budget  would  require 
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senior  dtlaens  to  pay  even  more  for 
heslthcare. 

The  final  budgetary  Item  I  would 
like  to  addreas  is  the  proposal  to  ralae 
the  retirement  age  from  66  to  86.  My 
constituents  teU  me  that  they  started 
working  for  the  Federal  Govonment 
80  years  ago  not  because  of  tremen- 
dous salarles-they  were  Just  as  far 
behind  then  as  they  are  today— but  be- 
cause of  the  retirement  iHogram.  To 
ehance  the  rules,  after  one  has  f alth- 
fidly  worked  for  the  Government  for  a 
number  of  years  would  be  morally 
wrong.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clvfl  Service 
Retirement  Program  to  a  contract  thto 
Government  took  out  with  Its  employ- 
ees. We  must  not  break  thto  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  slnuriy  want  to  state 
again  that  thto  aasanlt  on  the  pay  and 
benefits  of  Federal  workers  and  retlr- 
eee  must  cease.  It  to  In  our  national  In- 
terests to  have  a  government  oMde  up 
of  competent  working  men  and 
women.  Whether  It  be  the  dedicated 
person  working  for  the  IBI.  the  De- 
fense Department.  <»-  the  person  proc- 
esring  Social  Security  checks,  or  risk- 
ing hto  life  at  the  E^vg  Enforcement 
Agency,  thto  Government  cannot 
afford  to  emi^y  anything  but  the 
best  and  the  brightest.* 


THE  COPPER  INDUSTRY 
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•  Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  reeolutlon  that 
would  abolish  the  compensatory  fi- 
nancing faculty  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  A  recent  study  has 
again  brought  to  our  attention  the 
dire  condition  of  the  UJS.  copper  in- 
dustry. The  Western  Economic  Analy- 
sto  Center  has  rdeaasd  a  study  which 
shows  that  in  1  year  alone,  IMS,  and 
in  one  State  alone,  Arixona,  copper 
producers  have  lost  over  $100  million. 
Table  1  gives  a  complete  breakdown  of 
thto  costly  loss. 

The  domestic  copper  industry  to  In 
serious  trouble  because  foreign  copper 
producers,  most  of  which  are  located 
in  lesser  developed  countriee  and  most 
of  which  are  controlled  by  the  various 
governments,  are  flooding  the  market 
with  cheap  copper.  Why  are  they, 
doing  this?  Because  the  CIPBC  coim- 
tries  such  ss  Chile,  Peru.  Zambia,  and 
Zaire  all  rely  heavily  on  comer  ex- 
ports as  a  source  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  more  copper  they  produce,  the 
more  money  they  get. 

The  irony  of  thto  situation  to  that 
much  of  thto  foreign  copper  produc- 
tion has  been  funded  by  DA  money 
through  loans  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Between  1878  and 
198S,  the  IMF  has  loaned  $4.4  blUion 
to  Chile,  Peru,  Zambia,  and  Zajre. 
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Thirty-eight  peivent  of  the  current 
loans  are  made  tllrough  the  rnmpunss 
tocy  flnandng  fieUlty.  Although  the 
Fund  doea  not  lokn  money  for  9eclflc 
projects.  It  has  taiid  the  effect  of  sttan- 
ulattnc  copper  pfoductlon.  Because  of 
their  dependenoQ  on  copper  exports  as 
a  source  of  revalues  necessary  to  pay 
off  the  IMF  hmoB,  CIPBC  countries 
have  remwnded  pv  increasing  copper 
production.  Thtoi  has  caused  an  over- 
supply  of  coppe^  in  the  maifcetplaoe 
and  a  severe  fall  m  the  price  of  copper. 
Thto  in  turn  caqsce  them  to  prothioe 
even  more  copiter  to  maintain  the 
same  total  revedues  neoesMry  to  pay 
off  the  loans. 

Privately  owned  UjS.  companirs 
have  responded !  to  harsh  eeononilc 
times  by  resMdtlng  production  and 
improving  operaiing  effjdenciea.  The 
VB.  Industry  coi^uee  to  be  the  most 
efficient  miner  tf  copper  ore  In  the 
worid.  But  thto  pus  not  been  nearly 
enough  to  oonpfte  with  copper  pro- 
duced by  foreign  governments.  An  ar- 
ticle in  last  Sanirday's  Washington 
Post  vividly  degcribed  the  situation 
that  exists  In  thb  Southwest  where  a 
number  of  mines  ihave  reduced  produc- 
tion or  closed,  i  and  thouaands  of 
former  copper  Iworken  are  unem- 
ployed. I  am  enaoaing  that  article  be- 
cause it  ccmtalns  one  of  the  beat  de- 
scriptions of  the  condlttons  that  the 
domestic  copp^  industry  and  the 
thousands  who  depend  on  It  for  their 
livelihood  are  faring.  We  must  take 
steps  to  remedy  ithto  deplorable  situa- 
tion. 

The  compensatory  financing  facility 
was  created  to  aiWlst  Fund  mendwrs  In 
weathering  tem^mary  falto  in  oom- 
modlty  ivlcee  thkt  wen  beyond  their 
controL  It  now  itttaiys  an  Integral  part 
in  causing  the  f  iwl  of  those  same  com- 
modity pricea.  I  #rge  my  rolleagiies  to 
Join  me  In  the  skpport  of  thto  resolu- 
tion and  »»fT**'T*  ^^  compenaatory 
financing  fadlltyl 

The  table  and  article  f  oUowk 
Tablb  I.— nke  tMitoutton  of  eofper  fmliu- 

trw  income  MneUw  to  the  Arleoma  Meono- 

my,  IMi 
Industry  nle>  of  ....^ $1,396,666,000 
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416,»0.000 


IncUidlnr   . 
Wssee  and  i 

Artanat 
DivMends   to 

■tockluddem  ( 
Transfer  pejonfents  to 

Artmns  re^dtets  of .. 


S7Mt2.000 

1J8S.000 

40.976.000 


Sales   (or  oth«r  ^IriMna 
iof..~. 


507.137.000 


Includlns  sales  td  oop0er 

producen  by. 

Wholesalers  of., 169J9S.00O 

Public  utflltles  «( 141.740.000 

Manufaeturinc     firms 

of r 100466.000 

Service  businesees  of ....  36,104.000 

Transportation     firms 

of .. 36474,000 


Ooastnaedan    oontrae- 

toteof    ^    

AU  oUier  types  of  busi- 

33.016,000 
19.164400 

State   and   local   sovem- 
ment  revenues  of 

Indudinc  amounts  for 
PubUe     flfhoftls     and 

Junior  OOileces  at. — 
OooatiaB,   CttJes,    and 

Towns  of»._._......»...~. 

61.460.000 

37.460400 
31419.000 

The  State  of  Artsona 
of       ™. 

Spedal  District  Oov- 
emmentsof 

33456,000 
136400 

With  a  net  result  for  tbe 
Aitoooa  ecaaamy  of  a 
total  dbeet  oontrlbutlon 

^  , 

1.003437400 

But  to  do  tbii,  copper  pro- 
dnesn  bad  to  make  ex- 
pendttuies  outside  of  Ar- 

393410.000 

To  cover 
Ouiof-atate    business 

eipsnsssof 

FMenal    income    and 

payroll  taxes  of 

DMdends  to  non-Arl- 

Hoa  Investors  of ........ 

366460,000 

36.103.000 
10.146.000 

Resultinc  in  a  net  loss  for 
Artoooa  copper  produc- 
en of 

100.963.000 

WMtara  awnoBilr  AnalfA  Center. 


Inraem  LuiouuBn  jm  the  Koo- 
Prs— Mnmra  Hukt  bt  CuirRi- 

noa.  An  STAmiaaiis 

(By  Paul  Taylor) 

Moaoci.  Aan.— This  is  where  copper  Is 
coBnIng  a  cropper. 

The  great  open  pit  copper  mines  of  Ariao- 
na.  New  Mesioo  and  Utab.  world-domtnant 
for  most  of  this  century,  are  mired  in  a 
three-year  dspwslon. 

It  has  halved  mlnlnc  employment,  idled  16 
of  the  nation's  36  largest  mines,  ttigsered 
the  longest  strike  In  Industry  history  (31 
months  and  counting  here  at  Phelps 
Dodge's  mile-wide  MOrend  mine),  generated 
net  industry  opcntins  loosss  of  neariy  63 
billion  sinoe  1661  despite  a  39  percent  reduc- 
tion in  per-ton  production  costs  and  set  of f  a 
round  of  almost  panle^tzleken  divestitures 
by  the  saaM  on  wwipanlas  that  went  oo  a 
cash-happy  aboppint  spree  for  coppo'  mines 
in  the  1970s. 

This  week.  Pbdps  Dodse  announced  that 
tusmrtter  in  Ajo  wfll  dose  April  4.  laying 
off  300  wotkers.  Prognoses  for  the  survival 
of  tbe  Industry  as  a  whole— (Tom  whose 
vMd.  sometimes  violent,  history  could  be 
ehnmlded  the  tamlm  of  tbe  American 
Southwest— range  from  dire  to  dour. 

Copper  is  not  the  only  afflicted  metal  In 
this  country. 

Lead  produceia  have  been  stung  by  the 
iinlfaitliw  of  gasoline:  the  great  Iron  ore 
mines  of  Minnesota's  Mesabl  Range  have 
been  loains  a  generation-long  battle,  with 
low-cost  tanports;  gold  and  silver  prices  have 
gone  soft,  and  altunlnum  producers  have 
been  hurt  by  the  high  cost  of  power,  which 
they  uae  abundantly  in  smelting. 

Natloowlde,  metals  mining  employment 
dropped  from  109,000  in  1981  to  44,600  last 
year. 

But  the  63.4  billion  copper  Industry  Is  the 
largest  metal  miner  and.  at  the  moment,  the 


most  crippled.  And  it  Is  mined  in  a  i 
populated,  pidltlcally  vulnerable  part  of  tbe 
country,  reducing  prospects  (or  a  oongres- 
aioaal  bailout. 

Copper's  humiliation  has  oome  at  the 
hands  of  a  rougue'e  gallery  of  economic  and 
social  f oioes  that  """gg*^  a  svath  of  SBMike- 
stadc  America  thnmghout  the  lOOOs. 

lUs  lineup  induder  low-wage  third 
World  competlton  that  have  been  overpro- 
ducing (and  driving  the  world  copper  prise 
to  DepresBlon-en  depths)  to  raise  the 
money  their  countries  need  to  pay  off  inter- 
national loans  flnaiH»d.  In  part,  by  VA  tax- 
payers; federal  dean  air  standards  that  have 
forced  the  industry  to  spend— and  often  mis- 
spend—hundreds of  mmfawia  of  doDan  on 
antipoDutlOD  procsases  that  have  added  to 
cost  but  not  producthrtty.  and  a  strong 
dollar  that  has  devoured  export  markets  as 
voradoudy  as  it  has  sucked  in  copper  Im- 
ports. 

ITfrides  these  generic  causes  of  UjB.  detn- 
dustrlallBatlon.  there  Is  a  another  problem 
specific  to  copper. 

Most  of  the  known  hl^-grade  copper  ore 
in  this  country  has  been  mined.  The  grade 
or  copper  content  of  the  ore  In  the  gargan- 
tuan Chuqulcamata  mine  in  Chile,  whldi 
has  become  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  copper,  is 
twice  that  of  a  typical  UjB.  mine,  and  the 
ore  grades  In  Zaire's  natianaliaed  mines  are 
more  than  five  times  the  VJS.  average. 

Olven  these  multiple  His.  the  copper 
debate  wfll  bump  into  some  hard  guestloos. 
Are  (dd-Une  "dirty"  industries  like  copper 
worth  saving?  If  so.  are  they  capable  of  sal- 
vation? Or,  sooner  or  later  are  they  iMNuid 
to  lie  done  in  by  broad  forces  of  economic 
change? 

In  tbe  darkest  hour*  of  auto  and  sted. 
such  questions  were  not  entertained  serious- 
ly. At  stake  were  too  many  Jobs,  too  much 
national  security,  too  expansive  an  econom- 
ic ripple. 

"The  next  13  to  16  months  wfll  dedde 
whether  there's  going  to  be  a  domestic 
copper  industry."  said  Bruce  Wright,  admin- 
istrative aki  to  Rep.  Morris  K.  UdaU  (D- 
Aris.).  who  earlier  this  month  introduced  a 
rescue  bai  In  Congress. 

"The  only  difference  between  us  and  the 
Industries  that  get  bafled  out."  said  Carl  J. 
Forstram.  plant  manager  of  the  Phelps 
Dodge  mine  here,  'is  that  we  dont  have  the 
votes  in  Congress." 

UdaU's  bfll.  Introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
new  tongrfsslreisl  Copper  Caucus,  would* 
provide  a  five-year  "recovery  window"  by 
negotiating  production  limits  for  foreign 
coouietitors.  (Under  the  legislaHnn,  com- 
petitors that  refused  to  live  within  the 
limits  would  have  tariffs  slapped  on  thelr 
exports  to  the  United  States). 

nOOKTOOOXM 


ProspecU  for  passage  are  not  good.  There 
are  33490  Jobs  left  in  copper  mining  and 
smelting,  a  fraction  of  the  auto  and  steel 
payrolL  Mmeoanr.  the  copper  fabricating  in- 
dustry—which buys  refined  copper  from 
UdS.  and  overseas  producers— employs  five 
times  as  many  worlcers  as  the  mines. 

Last  year,  after  tbe  International  Trade 
Omunlssion  found  that  unfair  foreign  oom- 
petltion  had  hurt  the  American  copper  pro- 
ducers, the  fabricators  opposed  ITC  reoom- 
mendatlons  for  tariffs  or  quotas,  fearing 
that  dther  approach  would  create  a  two-tier 
prldng  structure-one  U.S.  price  and  a 
lower  world  price— that  would  place  them  at 
a  competitive  diaadvantase. 

The  Reagan  administration  sided  with  the 
fabrlcatonk  "It  was  a  political  year,  and  in  a 
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pouycal  jMT.  you  eount  hnOa."  mid  Robert 
WuitfA  prarident  of  Um  Oopper  and  Bnm 
FfeMckton  OoundL  "We  bad  1M.0OO  JotM. 
Um  produeen  aMM." 

"It's  not  JiMt  the  poUtka  of  it."  lald  Don 
FhilUia  of  tbe  Offln  of  tbe  DA  Ttade  Rep- 
reaentative.  wbleb  turned  down  tbe  ITC  re- 
quert.  "If.  bf  tmpoahn  tariffs,  you  arc  lolnc 
to  looe  noK  Jote  In  fabrlcatkn  than  you 
aa«c  In  mlnliw.  that's  a  legitimate  economic 
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If  the  Jotas  argument  alone  cannot  carry 
the  day  for  tbe  mines.  Udall  and  others  say 
drffner  iimtHrratiifTy  t»«<««ih 

Copper  is  used  in  ererythliic  from  ammu- 
nition caalnc  to  battlefield  communications 
Unco  to  engine  parts.  The  natkm  ezperl- 
cneed  copper  shottagcs  during  eadi  of  lU 
tat  three  wars:  the  shortagea  were  deemed 
ao  serlouB  that  in  the  late  IMOs  the  federal 
govenmient.  through  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  helped  finance  the  development  of 
severallarge  prtrate  mines. 

copper  ia  one  of  61  commortitkis  designat- 
ed by  Congrcm  as  part  of  tbe  National  De- 
fene  Stockpile,  but  as  of  I9M.  the  govern- 
ment had  filled  only  3  percent  of  iU  target 
stockpile  <a  1  minion  short  U»s  of  copper. 
The  industry  has  been  rlamnrlng  for  addl- 
tkwal  reserve  purchaaea  in  this.  lU  hour  of 
need,  but  government  experts  say  that, 
given  the  current  world  ovenupply  of 
copper,  there  are  more  pressing  purchasing 
priorities. 

"The  national  security  danger  is  that  this 
is  an  industry  that  can't  be  turned  on  and 
of f  Uke  a  faucet."  said  CJ 
dent  of  the  Ariwni 
"Once  you  cloee  mines,  you  tend  to  lose 
them." 

Industry  leaders  believe  that  to  what  Chile 
to  *r»«fc«»g  on.  They  say  that  Chilean  over- 
productkm— which  they  describe  as  a  delib- 
erate strategy  of  selling  two  pounds  of 
copper  at  M  cent  a  pound  rather  than  one 
at  $1— amounU  to  a  predatory 
play"  dfigniMl  to  drive  blgh-oost 
U  A  producers  under. 

Chile  can  make  a  profit  on  low-price 
copper  the  VA  producers,  wboae  costs  are 
SO  percent  hltfier.  cannot.  Already  the  VA 
share  of  the  world  market  has  dropped  from 
SO  to  IS  percent  over  tbe  past  two  gennsr 
tlons. 

Domestic  copper  producom  are  enraged 
that  tbe  Chilean  copper  Industry  has  been 
aided  by  kMU  tnai  tbe  International  Mon- 
etary Pund  and  World  Bank  granted  In 
what  J.  Hugh  Leidke.  chairman  of  the 
FennaoO  Co.  (which  recently  put  lU  oopper 
subaldlanr.  Duval  Corp..  up  for  sale),  caUs  a 
"global  PooBi  game"  to  ensure  that  develop- 
ing countrlea  will  have  tbe  revenue  to  pay 
off  earUer  loana. 

Moat  parttea  to  tbe  oopper  debate  agree 
that  tbe  dwnti^^^  Industry  has  legitimate 
gripea.  But  one  school  holds  that,  even  so. 
any  rescue  effort  would  only  postpone  the 
Inevltalde. 

"Lrt's  flMe  it.  what's  happening  with 
copper  to  what  we  are  soppoaed  to  want  to 
hwpen."  "saM  Robert  Horton.  director  of 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Mines. 
"Tbe  dev«dflping  countries  are  in  flKt  devel- 
opiliv.  No  government  can  stand  in  the  way 
of  long-teem  trends  for  very  !<»«." 

even  Arinaa  Gov.  Bruce  E.  Babbitt  has 
been  muted  In  hto  caUs  for  federal  help. 
"The  governor  realtaa  that  copper's  heyday 
has  come  and  gone."  said  Jim  West.  Bab- 
bitl's  prem  secretary.  ".  .  .  He  doeant  want 
to  ratoe  hopes  that  wUl  only  be  dashed  later. 
'  H^s  more  Interested  in  economic  diveislfi- 
caUon." 


OWIOW  MUVB  I 

Behind  the  cold-eyed  assessment  of  eco- 
nomic history,  there  to  a  human  and  In- 
tcMdy  polviant  side  to  the  dedlne  of  a 
"company-town"  industry. 

Capper  to  the  source  of  the  genteel  wealth 
of  the  HeanU  and  the  Ouggenheims.  but  IU 
htotory  to  that  of  a  rugged.  Wild  Weat  Indus- 
try, pioneered  by  prospectors  who  spilled  as 
much  blood  fendliig  off  each  other  as  they 
did  fighting  the  Apache. 

Decausi  oopper  depoolta  were  so  remote. 
mtwiwy  rtmrr^"*—  buOt  company  towns  to 
attract  and  hold  a  stable  work  force.  Labor 
relatlona  in  such  towns  have  ranged  tram 
violent  to  tanpolal  to  benign:  one  hMorian 
has  likened  them  to  Imperial  Britain's  mer- 
fsnfflV*^  outposts,  with  their  rigid  social 
ami  «K<i»fMitti'  strata 

Seventy  years  ago,  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  tbe  World  ("wobbUas")  tried  to  establlsh 
a  foothold  In  the  copper  towna.  But  In  1*17. 
in  one  of  tbe  Infamfflit  eplaodea  of  VA 
labor  history.  l.aao  workers  and  IWW  aym- 
pathtoers  at  Fhdpa  Dodge's  Btabee.  Arte., 
mine  were  rounded  up  by  a  sheriffs  posse 
on  orders  from  Phelpo  Dodge  offldato  and 
set  by  train  to  a  town  in  New  Mexico  with  a 
warning  nevCT  to  return. 

The  labor  movement  In  the  copper  minea 
never  has  been  tbe  same,  nor  has  manage- 
ment ever  been  quite  so  heavy-handed. 
Oi?mpy"r  towns  like  the  one  here  grew  Into 
Uttle  mountalntop  oases  of  the  good  life: 
palm  trees,  manicured  lawna,  good  sehoola. 
plenty  of  hunting  and  ftohlng,  all  aet  to  the 
stark  beauty  of  the  southern  Rockies. 

By  IMS.  when  the  current  Fbelpa  Dodge 
strike  began,  workers  here  were  getting 
wage  and  benefit  packages  worth  an  average 
of  S36.000  a  year.  "As  an  induatry.  we  had 
gotten  fat.  dumb  and  happy."  Hanaen  said. 

Most  of  the  Pbelpa  Dodge  workers  grew 
up  as  seoood-  or  third-generation  miners: 
tbe  wbcde  town  had  the  quaUty  of  a  ex- 
tended—and  fairly  happy— family.  Race  re- 
lations among  Htopanks.  Antfos  and  Indi- 
ans were  good,  on  tbe  whole. 

"It  was  a  pretty  good  Ufe.  no  question." 
said  Angel  Rodrlguea.  head  of  United  Steel 
Workers  Local  616.  the  largest  of  IS  unions 
that  used  to  represent  3.000  workers  here. 
A  BBOTAL,  arma  srana 

It  came  unglued  July  1,  190S.  Other 
copper  oompanloa  bad  airsed  that  «»1nc  to 
a  pattern  contract  that  involved  a  wage 
freeae:  Fhtipe  Dodge  alao  wanted  to  elimi- 
nate ooot^-Uvlng  adJustmenU  and  extract 
some  other  fwmemlnns  When  the  unions 
went  on  strike,  the  company  daddad  to  keep 
the  mine  open,  wbleb  It  was  able  to  in  the 
critical  first  days  only  with  tbe  help  of  Na- 
tional Guard  unite  mobOtosd  by  Babbitt. 

It  has  been  a  brutal  bitter  strike.  There 
have  been  no  deaths,  but  vandaltom  In  Mor- 
end  to  In  tbe  $360,000  range,  company  offl- 
dato say;  comparable  damage  has  been  done 
in  AJo.  DoutfM  and  other  Phelpa  Dodge 
towns. 

Brother  baa  been  set  against  brother, 
friend  againat  friend,  father  against  son  as 
miners  have  made  the  agonldng  choiee  be- 
tween working  and  striking.  About  half  tbe 
Jobs  at  the  mine  are  filled  by  ex-unlon  mem- 
bers who  crossed  tbdr  own  picket  lines. 

The  strike  has  been  a  disaster  for  the 
unions.  PheU)s  Dodge  has  been  able  to  oper- 
ate: it  says  that  It  even  set  production 
records  last  f  aU.  New  workers'  wage  acalea 
have  been  cut  by  one-third,  and  an  IS 
unions  were  kicked  out  last  fan  in  a  decerti- 
flcation  vote  that  to  stlU  being  appealed. 
Workers  at  other  mines  in  Arlaona.  fearful 


for  their  joba.  are  decertifying  their  unkms 
sswelL 

Nearly  31  months  after  the  strike  begaa 
strikers  and  "scaba"  sUU  wave  ritual  obaoene 
geatures  at  one  another  each  afternoon  at 
tbe  shift  change,  but  the  strike  long  ainee 
has  been  lost. 

"I'm  Just  sort  of  hanging  around  to  see 
bow  the  (appeal  of  thel  deeertiflcatlan  vote 
oomea  out."  said  Janner  Neasler.  a  striking 
fUter  helper.  Most  of  hto  fellow  strikers  long 
sgo  drifted  away  to  Tueaon  or  Phoenix  or 
Stafford,  leaving  behind  not  Juat  their  Jobo. 
but  alao  their  roots,  their  homes,  their  rela- 


■ven  with  tbe  coat-cutting  and 
biHtlng.  th«  Phelpa  Dodge  mine  here  may 
not  be  able  to  make  It  In  January  the  com- 
pany had  to  close  tta  Morend  smelter  into 
whldi  It  had  poiuod  $00  minion  In  an  effort, 
ultimately  futile,  to  comply  with  an  Bnvi- 
ital     Protection     Agency     conaent 


"In  hinddgfat  they  would  have 
better  tearing  tbe  saadter  down  and  start- 
ing from  scratch."  Hanaen  said.  "They  tried 
for  an  innovative  approach  to  pollution  oon- 
troL  and  they  oould  never  get  it  to  work." 

Phdpa  Dodge  to  not  the  only  company  to 
mlaealculate  antlpoUutlon  strategy.  The 
Duval  Corp.  spent  mOlians  devdoping  a 
state-of -the^rt  hydrometallurglcal  amdting 
system  that  do«  not  foul  the  air  but  baa 
proven  too  costly  to  operate. 

When  the  Phelpa  Dodge  smdter  here 
dosed,  it  meant  laying  off  permanently  600 
workers,  some  of  whom  were  the  very  ex- 
unlon  members  who  had  estranged  them- 
sdves  from  tbdr  famflles  by  efaoodng  to 
work.  Offldato  said  the  AJo  smdter.  the 
town's  only  industry,  could  reopen  If  oopper 
ivlcesriae. 


JATi 
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Phelpa  Dodge,  Arinna's  largest  oopper 
producer  and  the  nation's  second  largeat 
(behind  Kenneoott),  loot  $367.6  mffllon  in 
1064.  The  most  optlmisttc  reading  of  ite 
future  to  unoertala  And  If  a  mlrade  reacue 
oomea.  It  may  come  from  a  strange  comer  of 
the  globe. 

■arller  thta  yaar  the  Sumitomo  Corp..  a 
Japaneae  trading  eompany.  signed  k  letter 
of  intent  to  purchase  38  to  40  percent  of  the 
Morend  mine.  Sumttomo  to  following  the 
footsteps  of  tbe  Mltsubisbl  Corp..  whldi  in 
1060  became  a  ooe-thlrd  owner  of  Kenne- 
cott's  Chino  Mines  In  New  Mexloa 

Japan  to  a  copper  importer,  and  ite 
modem.  post-Worid  War  II  smdters.  which 
are  low  In  ponutlon.  are  always  hungry  for 
more  ore  concentrate,  the  company  appar- 
ently plans  to  ship  the  cuuceuti  ate— which 
to  36  percent  copper— aerom  the  ocean  from 
Morend  and  amdt  It  in  Japan. 

If  that  happens,  tbe  mine  here  would 
serve  a  function  ownmnnly  assnrlated  with 
thoae  in  the  Third  World  as  a  supidler  of  a 
raw  metal  to  an  industrial  power  that  would 
smdt  it.  fabricate  It  and  aeU  it  on  the  worid 
market. 

A  drde.  of  sorts,  would  be  closed  in  Mor- 
end. The  world's  first  and  foremost  Indus- 
trial giant,  unable  to  compete  with  the  de- 
veloping nationa,  would  become  one. 

"The  Japaneee  are  our  beat  hope,"  said 
JJ3.  Fierrln.  an  Instrument  repairer  who 
moved  here  with  hto  wife  and  three  dUldren 
a  few  mooths  after  the  strike  began  because 
tbe  pay  was  50  percent  better  than  he  could 
make  anywhere  else. 

"I  cant  imagine  them  sinking  a  lot  of 
mcmey  in  here  and  not  giving  it  a  good  try." 
he  said. 
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JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM  VITAL  TO 
OUR  YOUTH 
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Vf  THB  HOUSE  dP 

ThunOan  April  4.  IMS 
•  Mr.  DOWDTof  MlaolggippL  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbis  xt^hilgtratinn  has  reo- 
ommoided  thatjthe  Job  Cotpo  Pro- 
gram  be  rUmtngyrt  As  a  lepgesanta- 
Uve  of  a  State  tbat  bas  benefited  a 
great  deal  fromttals  Important  pn>- 
gram.  I  cannot  i^ve  too  strooiSy  that 
the  CtmgresB  oppose  such  an  unwise 
move. 

In  Miadsslppl  we  have  three  Job 
Corps  centers:  kt  Crystal  Sprtngs, 
BatesvfUe.  and  QulfPO^  I  vtatted  the 
center  In  Crystal  ifikirlngs  recently  and 
was  greatly  tnuHtased  by  the  services 
and  h^  being  extended  to  our  young 
people. 

MIssisslml  Is  a  poor  State.  We  are 
■triiggUng  to  taniirove  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  le^  of  education  of  aU 
of  our  dtlaens.  yfe  are  trying  to  at- 
tract Industry  to  expand  our  eoonomle 
base.  The  Job  Ooh*  to  a  major  help  In 
these  pursuits,  it  has  allowed  many 
young  people  wh^  have  dropped  out  of 
school  or  who  ndver  have  had  the  op- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE»fARKS 

portunlty  to  attend  school  to  learn 
AUls  necessary  for  todajr's  competitive 
Job  maifcet  To  cut  the  program  now 
irould  immeasurably  harm  the 
progress  we  have  been  able  to  make. 

We  are  aU  ooooemed  with  the  defi- 
cit, but  cutting  Job  Corps  does  not  fur- 
ther our  loog-tetm  goals  of  a  balanced 
budget  The  economy  as  a  whole  Is 
better  served  and  the  level  of  Govern- 
ment revenues  Is  increased  when  we 
provide  training  and  employment  for 
all  of  our  ettlKns.  An  unproductive  dt- 
lien  canrles  a  much  higher  cost  to 
Government  than  what  we  are  ex- 
fMiP^tPg  on  the  J<>b  Corps  Program. 

It  is  also  pertinent  that  JOb  Corps 
has  won  such  wide^teed  support 
throtttfiout  the  State  of  MlssisslppL  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
students,  woricers.  employers,  snd 
elected  officials  all  urging  that  the  Job 
Corps  Prognm  be  ccmtlnued.  I  think 
this  is  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

Hie  Job  Corps  Program  Is  a  vital  In- 
vestment In  our  Nation's  future.  We 
cannot  afford  to  dlsocmtlnue  it  now.« 


SDI  BUDGET  REVEALS  NEGA- 
TIVE IMPACT  ON  ABM  TREATY 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

ornxnnM 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  KEPBBSXirrATIVES 

Thundav.  AprU  4, 1985 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
keeping  with  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fOirs  Committee's  ovend^t  of  the  na- 
tkmal  security  and  defense  policy  of 
this  administration,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control,  which  I  chair,  will 
continue  the  series  of  hearings  It 
liegan  last  Ccngress  In  sn  effort  to 
mwiltor  and  evaluate  the  arms  con- 
trol, t^hnical  feasibility,  and  budget- 
ary implications  of  the  administra- 
tion's strategic  defense  Initiative 
[SDIl. 


7773 

In  this  ll^t,  I  have  requested  the 
administration  to  provide  the  commit- 
tee with  the  Inidget  liistory  and  the 
projected  Inidget  f w  ballistic  missfle 
defense/strategic  defense  programs 
throu6^  fiscal  year  1M7. 

The  budget  figures  that  follow  out- 
line selected  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force. 
DARPA  [Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency]  and  DNA  [Defmse 
Nuclear  Agency]  balUstie  missUe  de- 
fense/strategic defense  programs  from 
fiscal  year  1962  through  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  figures  were  oompiled  by 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  Comptroller. 

Prevloosly  unavailable,  these  figures 
provide  in  unprecedented  detail  the 
past,  current,  and  future  budget  status 
of  ballistic  missile  defense  and  strate- 
gic defense  programs. 

Of  particular  note  are  thcr figures 
listed  for  the  SDL  The  admtnlstraaon 
is  requesting  funds  for  tiie  initial  de- 
velivmient  In  fiscal  year  1986  of  sever- 
al inograms  for  actual  demonstration 
In  the  late  1980*6.  early  1990's.  Based 
on  subonnmittee  heartegs  to  date, 
there  Is  growing  concern  that  such 
demonstrations  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  ABM  treaty  and  could,  therefore, 
result  in  violation  of  that  important 
arms  control  agreement.  This  will 
remain  an  area  of  (mgoing  examina- 
tion by  my  Arms  Control  Subcommit- 
tee In  its  series  of  hearings  on  "Arms 
Control  in  E^Moe"  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

Finally.  It  would  be  useful  if  the  ad- 
ministratiim  would  be  forthcoming 
with  the  unclassified  report  It  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  15.  The  administration. 
Is  required  to  provide  an  analysis  of 
SDI  programs  uid  their  impact  on"\he 
ABM  treaty.  Such  a  report  would  lie  of 
use  to  this  conmmittee  snd  others  In 
evaluating  what  the  budget  figures 
mean  as  well  as  their  policy  impUca- 

tiODB. 
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Aprii  15, 1985 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^omfalf,  ApHl  15, 1985 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Wuoht]. 


DEBIONATION  OF  SPEAKKR  PRO 
TEliPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Houae  the  foUowing  com- 
munleatlon  from  the  Speaker 

Washomtoh.  DC. 

Aprtl  4.  i$*S. 
I  hereby  '*t-*i~**  the  Hooonble  Jm 
Wusn  to  act  M  Speaker  pro  tempore  m 
Uoo&vr.  April  1ft.  1M5. 

TBOHM  p.  OlfBILU  Jr.. 

SmaittroftheaommQ/tUpraeHtattvea. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Jamea  David 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

The  heavens  declare  Tour  glory,  O 
God.  the  beauty  of  the  Earth  reminds 
of  Tour  renewing  presence.  As  Tou 
give  new  life  to  Tour  creation,  so 
renew  us  with  a  desire  to  seek  those 
things  that  make  tor  Justice  and  love 
in  our  lives  and  in  our  world.  May 
Tour  gracious  spirit  keep  us  in  Tour 
grace  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRBSmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  foUow- 
ing dates  the  President  aiwroved  and 
signed  bUls  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  Maicb  «.  19M: 

HJ.  Res.  SO.  Joint  reeoluUon  dwlsnstlng 
the   week   beglnnhn   March   3.    1968.    as 
"Waawn'a  Hirtory  Week." 
OnMardiM.  19M: 

HJt  I3S1.  An  act  to  apportkn  fOnda  for 
eaoatmctlon  of  the  Natlooal  Syatem  of 
Interatate  and  Defense  Highways  for  flacal 
years  IMS  and  19M  and  substitute  highway 
and  transit  proJecU  for  fiscal  years  ISM  and 
IMS. 

On  March  IS.  IMS: 

HJt  ION.  An  act  to  (Ive  effect  to  the 
Treaty  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 


ment of  Canada  Conccmlng  Pacific  Salmon, 
signed  at  OtUwa.  January  tt.  IMS. 
On  March  sa.  IMS: 

HJ.  Res.  W.  Joint  resolutioo  to  designate 
the  week  of  Mardi  M.  ISM.  through  March 
M.  IMS.  as  llatlaaal  Skin  Canoer  Preven- 
tion and  DsteetlOD  Week". 
On  April  a.  IMS: 

H  J.  Res.  IM.  Joint  rssbiutkm  authorising 

and  requesting  the  President  to  rteslgnatf 

the  week  of  Mardi  10  through  16.  IMS,  as 

"National  ■mploy-theOlder-Worker  Week". 

On  April  4.  IMS: 

HJt.  ISM.  An  set  MMklng  urgent  supple- 
mental approprtatioas  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  September  M.  I9M.  for  emergency 
famine  rdlef  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HJl.  ISM.  An  act  to  phase  out  the  Fideral 
supphwnental  compensarion  program; 

HJ.  Raa.  111.  Joint  resoluttan  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  IMS  as  "Matlooal  Child 
Abuse  Preventton  Month": 

H.J.  Res.  IM.  Joint  resolutioo  rteslgnaUng 
March  33.  IMS.  as  "National  Energy  Bducap 
UonDay": 

HJ.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  spprove 
the  ffWHrat*^  and  availability  of  prior  year 
tny«^Hft**^  Kb!*""—  made  available  for 
ftacal  year  IMS  for  the  procurement  of  addl- 
tlooal  operatlooal  MX  mlaslles;  and 

HJ.  Res.  IM.  Joint  rssolutlon  deslgnaUng 
April  a.  IMS.  as  "Education  Day,  VAJL" 
On  April  14.  IMS: 

HJ.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  rtwlgnatlng 
September  8  through  14,  I8M.  as  "National 
Independent  RetaU  Orocer  Week." 


NEW  TAX  POLICIES  MUST  PUT 
FAMILIES  FIRST 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addren  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarits  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  98th  Congress.  I  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  have  increased  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  for 
personal  exemptions  from  fl.OOO  to 
$2,000.  I  did  so  because  of  clear  evi- 
dence that  families  with  children  were 
suffering  because  of  tax  polldM  which 
had  increased  the  average  tax  rates 
for  a  couple  with  two  children  49  per- 
cent since  1900  and  22S  percent  for  a 
couple  with  four  children.  Woridng 
poor  families  were  most  severely  im- 
pacted by  the  effeeto  of  the  19U  tax 
act  which  failed  to  make  adjustments 
for  inflation  for  the  tax  provisions 
most  important  to  families— the  per- 
sonal exemption,  the  standard  deduc- 
tion—sero  bracket  amount— and  the 
earned  income  tax  credit.  As  a  result,  a 
family  of  four  at  the  poverty  line 
which  paid  $462  in  taxes  in  1980  was 
required  to  pay  $1,070  in  1984. 

Hopefully,  this  CongreM  will  move 
forward  on  the  various  tax  simplifica- 


tion measures  before  it  and  come  to  an 
agreement  on  a  bill  which  will  be  fair 
and  workable  for  all  taxpayers. 
Though  I  believe  in  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  tax  reform.  I  am  relntro- 
ductog  my  bill  to  increase  the  deduc- 
tion for  peraooal  exemptions  from 
$1,000  to  $2.600. 1  am  doing  so  to  high- 
light that  it  is  the  one  deduction  in 
the  Tax  Code  which  benefits  aU  fami- 
lies, and  is,  as  my  colleague  Mr.  Coats 
has  said,  "the  family  exemption  "  I  am 
doing  so  to  say  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  willing  to  deal  down 
this  exemption  from  the  levels  pres- 
ently proposed  in  the  major  bUls— all 
of  the  bills  are  inadequate.  Don't  be 
misled  by  those  who  call  for  small  re- 
duetlmis  in  the  proposals  in  order  to 
use  the  amounts  saved  to  continue 
loopholes  for  the  cmporations.  While 
a  reductimi  of  m  little  as  $100  from 
the  prcHwsals  may  indeed  give  us  $5 
billion  to  play  with,  such  an  approach 
is  unconscionable.  Big  builnsM  had  its 
"Corporate  Welfare  Act"  in  the  guise 
of  the  1981  Tax  Act  and  the  inequities 
of  that  act  visited  uptm  families 
should  be  rectified  by  this  Congress, 
not  compounded. 

The  family  exemption  should  be  set 
at  a  level  that  bears  some  relation  to 
its  purpose.  The  $2,600  flgtire  repre- 
sents what  the  exemption  approxi- 
mately would  be  if  it  had  been  indexed 
since  1948.  when  it  was  $600.  I  must 
point  out  that  the  actual  cost  of  rais- 
ing a  child  is  far  in  exccH  of  this 
amount.  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  in 
1984.  it  cost  an  average  of  $4,794  to 
raise  a  child  at  a  moderate  standard  of 
living  in  an  urban  north  central  area 
of  the  country. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  who  believe,  as  I 
do.  that  any  change  in  tax  policy 
should  put  families  first,  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  a  realistic  and  fair 
increase  in  the  personal  and  depend- 
ent exemptions. 


ADDRESS  AT  STANFORD  X7NI- 
VER8ITT:  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
WAR  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Ut.  Speaker, 
during  the  recess  I  was  privileged  to  be 
invited  to  address  the  Latin  American 
Studies  School  at  Stanford  University 
in  Palo  Alto.  CA.  My  subject  was. 


*   a  This  symbol  repccacnts  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  c.g.,  D  140?  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  scatemcna  or  inscftioas  wliidi  are  not  spolccn  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


April  15. 1985 

"U.8.  Policy  in  Central  America:  An 
AltemaUvetoWur." 

Mr.  Speaker,  ft  is  clear  that  a  mili- 
tary solution  in  Central  America  is  not 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  problems 
there.  WhUe  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses the  military  might  to  destroy 
Nicaragua  or.  lor  that  matter,  any 
nation  in  the  western  Hemisphere, 
militarism  as  a  13 B.  policy  in  Central 
America  does  not  address  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  disease,  malnutrition, 
social  injustice.  I  and  political  corrup- 
tion. 

A  long-term  !  solution  requires  a 
policy  that  addtvases  the  aq;>irations 
of  the  people  o|  the  region.  A  return 
to  the  military  dictatorships  of  the 
past  Ignores  the  problems  and  pto- 
longs  the  conflidt. 

The  address  f  dllows: 
UA  PoucT  pi  CnriBAL  Awica:  »M 

Altbu|ativb  to  Was 
(Address  by  H<«i.  William  Alexander) 

Dr.  Wlrth,  LadMs  and  Gentlemen,  before 
the  end  of  the  mo^th.  Oongrem  will  vote  on 
a  request  by  PresUent  Reagan  for  $14  mO- 
Uon  in  aid  for  the  kuerrUla  army  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  gitvemment  of  Nicaragua. 
While  the  amount  of  the  aid  request  may 
seem  relaUvely  Insignificant,  this  vote  Is  in 
reality  a  vote  om  the  overall  dlrsetion  of 
American  foreign  1  policy  in  lAtln  America 
for  well  Into  the  n*xt  decade. 

During  a  recent  trip  to  Central  America,  I 
had  dinner  with  (k»  of  Mr.  Reagan's  most 
ideological  ambaaadors.  At  one  point  I 
asked  him  what  liatln  America  woold-look 
like  If  the  Ream  Administratioa  were  IM 
percent  suooessful  in  pursuing  its  foreign 
policy  obJeeUves.  What  kind  of  society  .  .  . 
what  kind  of  an  etonomy  .  .  .  irtiat  kind  of 
government  wouM  we  see  In  Uiat  part  of  tlie 
world  if  Mr.  ReagSn's  vision  became  a  reali- 

Tbe  Ambassador  thought  for  a  i 
almost  ss  If  he  hM  never  even 
the  question— and  |he  said.  "Oiiigiiesiiian.  it 
would  be  like  tliiqis  were  down  here  In  the 
1050'»— commerce :  was  flourishing,  tlie 
people  loved  and  Respected  Americans,  and 
there  was  a  general  sense  of  contentment 
with  things." 

After  spending  most  of  my  life  in  or 
around  politics.  I  iun  not  astounded  at  any- 
thing very  often.  But  this  respoose  was  as- 
tounding. 

To  me  It  seems  Uiat  It  was  the  social  and 
economic  conditlati  In  Latin  America  In  the 
IWO's  that  gave  r$»  to  the  political  upheav- 
al of  the  lOWs  atid  l»70's.  The  vestiges  of 
that  period  are  ttill  having  tlieir  impact 
today.  The  SO's  Were  years  marked  by  ex- 
tnordlnary  repression  and  deprtvatlan  for 
most  Latin  peoitieS.  There  was  rsBpant  pov- 
erty and  disease  for  most.  wtiHe  economic 
prosperity  and  poitlcal  power  resMed  in  tlie 
hands  of  a  relative  handful  of  fortunate 
famiUes. 

The  governments  of  these  nations  could 
be  described  variolisly  as  "tin  honi  dictator- 
ships" and  "bankna  republics  .  .  ."  most 
bought  and  paid  for  through  outside 
forces  mostly  in  tiie  United  Statea. 

Vot  many  yearS.  we  In  tliis  country  en- 
Joyed  a  comfortable,  paternalistic  rdatkm- 
stilp  with  these  ni  itlona.  However,  slowly  we 
began  to  see  a  threat  to  that  relatjonship 
growing  restleaBMSB.  We 
threat  to  our  security  in 
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spawned   by  a 
Americans  saw  a 


lisUn  America  aad  we  focused  our  fears  on 
the  appearance  ol  Marxism. 


It  would  be  easy  to  let  the  story  end  there. 
It  would  be  far  more  simple  to  adopt  the 
view— as  has  lieen  adopted  by  the  Reagan 
Administratian-that  Marxism  is  the  cause 
of  all  evfl  in  Central  and  South  America .  .  . 
and  if  we  eoidd  Just  contain  that  movement 
all  would  Iw  right  again. 

Tliat  is  a  convenient  view  but  not  one 
firmly  rooted  in  reality. 

Latin  America  and  especially  those  na- 
ttaos  In  Central  America— Is  a  aeries  of 
unique  nvtVm*  undergoing  an  IneritaUe 
transltlan.  In  every  one  of  thoee  countries 
tliere  is  a  process  underway  In  which  an  old 
order  is  faOing.  and  a  new  order  is  coming  to 


In  Central  America  the  symbol  of  this 
process  of  transttlon  is  Nicaragua.  Somcaa 
and  his  loyalists  stayed  well  beyond  thelr 
time.  lost  touch  with  ttie  public  undercut 
tlie  oMderate  opposition,  allowed  the  center 
to  be  desUoyed.  and  created  conditions  that 
permitted  revolution  by  extremists  to  domi- 
nate the  opposition.  When  Somoia  ultl- 
fled.  titere  was  no  popular-based 
force  to  fill  the  void. 

Other  nattoos  in  Central  Amrrina  are  un- 
dergoing a  atanHar  procem  of  cliange.  The 
tradltloaal  »m»'««—  between  the  landed  oli- 
garchy, political  elites  and  military  com- 
manders are  encountering  greater  and 
greater  difficulty  in  controlling  events. 

Tlie  quistiows  are  wliat  new  alliances  and 
I  win  take  over,  wbetlier  they  will  lie 
with  the  interests  and  valuea  of 
the  united  Statea.  and  what  policies  will 
best  senc  those  interesU  and  values  under 
these  cuudiUons  of  change. 

Baaleally.  the  nations  of  Central  America 
are  lufiB^f  of  the  Western  rattier  than 
the  BHtem  wortd.  and  sliould  Iw  more  open 
to  Western  than  Eastern  models.  There  is 
no  imtaa  that  the  United  Statea  cannot 
iiiiHeifiillj  hdp  Uieae  nations  along  this 


The  challenge  faced  liy  the  United  States 
is  to  devdop  policies  which  carefully  define 
and  efftattvdy  protect  Uja  natlooal  inter- 
ests in  the  long  term,  and  work  comprehen- 
sivdy  to  support  pluralistic  and  stable  new 
structures  in  Central  America. 

Given  the  strategic  and  psychological  im- 
portance of  Central  America  to  tlie  United 
Statea.  we  must  dearly  define  these  goals 

Tlie  fssfintlal  institutional  requirements 
will  differ  soBtewhat  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other, but  wlU  intdude: 

I.  Development  of  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  human  tights. 

1.  Creatlaa  of  poUtieal  Instttutions  that 
allow  and  encourage  citlsen  participation 

8.  Anpbasis  on  iMiilding  up  human  re- 
souroea  through  education,  training  and 

4.  Devekipment  of  region-wide  coopera- 
tion. 

Hie  most  practical  way  to  achieve  VS,  ob- 
jectives is  to  help  Central  American  nations 
deal  with  oqe  another,  and  to  help  them 
solve  internal  problems  through  negotia- 
tioiM  rather  than  militarism  and  violence. 
We  should  support  change  ttirough  democ- 
ratlSBtian  and  peace  through  diplomacy, 
seeing  a  region-wide  system  of  economic 
coopcratkm  and  open  trading  markets. 

Pioiesslve  poUcy-makws  in  this  country 
must  realise  tliat  monolithic  communism  In 
Latin  America  lias  failed.  Cuba  is  a  virtual 
lie  dient  state  of  the  Eastern  bloc 


countries. 

TlM  real  enenlea  of  the  United  States'  in- 
terests In  Latin  #w^f»  are  disease,  hunger 
and  poverty.  These  are  the  forces  that  could 


well  defeat  our  most  weU-intentkned  Initia- 
Uve. 

Last  Thursday  afternoon,  Preaident 
Reagan  was  doing  wliat  he  does  liest  as  he 
stood  before  a  nstional  television  audience 
and  attempted  to  sell  a  peace  plan.  The 
Preaident  argued  his  case  for  Increasing  aid 
to  the  guerrillas  in  Nicaragua  by  conjuring 
up  a  world  view  completely  at  odds  with  re- 
ality. He  recast  Uie  situation  in  Central 
America  in  such  a  way  as  to  argue  that— in 
Orwell's  words— "war  is  peace." 

Mr.  Reagan  reiterated  tils  support  for 
peace  and  democracy  in  Central  America. 
He  repeated  his  opposition  to  the  9>read  of 
communism.  .  .  and  I  speak  for  all  in  my 
party  wtien  I  applaud  these  goals. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  siqjport  the 
means  liy  which  the  President  hopes  to 
adiieve  these  goals.  His  thinking  Is  rooted 
deep  in  the  wortd  of  the  IVSVm.  Instead  of 
providing  an  incentive  for  peace.  Ills  propos- 
al is  sn  Invitation  to  greater  violence  and  a 
further  step  away  from  the  processes  of 
change  taking  place  in  iMXia  America  today. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  wtiat  the  Presi- 
dent said  last  week.  The  essential  reaUties 
remain  the  same.  The  President  wants  Con- 
grem  to  give  its  approval  to  his  war  against 
the  Nlcaraguan  government.  It  is  a  new  face 
on  an  old  horror. 

This  new  proposal  for  negotiations  is  a 
very  sophisticated  suliterfuge.  Do  not  be 
fooled ...  it  is  a  ptoy ...  a  ploy  designed  to 
give  Mr.  Reagan  what  he  wants,  and  tliat  is 
official  sanction  from  Congress  to  fight  a 
war  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Reagan  wants  Coogrem  to  approve 
$14  milUon  for  the  "Reaganistas,"  whkh  he 
says  will  only  be  used  initially  for  "humani- 
tarian support"  Tlie  leadership  of  the 
House  lias  lieen  advised  tliat  the  Adminis- 
tration deflnea  "humanitarian"  as  inclusive 
of  tracks,  uniforms  and  other  logistical  sup- 
port shmt  of  actual  guns  and  bullets. 

Mr.  Reagan  says  that  only  if  the  negotia- 
tions break  down  win  he  convert  the  so- 
called  "humanitarian  aid"  to  military  assist- 
ance. 

Thtai  ivoposal  InsulU  the  intelllgenoe  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people— under  the  Reagan  plan,  the  Rea- 
ganistas are  guaranteed  $14  million  if  they 
walk  away  from  the  negotiating  table!  They 
have  no  incentive  to  try  to  achieve  some 
sort  of  settlement.  Clearly.  Mr.  Reagan  de- 
vdoped  this  plan  as  a  round-about  way  of 
getting  his  aid  request  through  Coogress— a 
request  he  was  told  liy  leaders  of  his  own 
party  on  Wednesday  ".  .  .  was  dead  in  the 
water." 

Mr.  Reagan  would  have  Americans  take 
their  eyes  off  the  balL  He  would  divert  our 
attention  away  from  the  real  issues.  Mr. 
Reagan  does  not  want  peaceful  aolution  in 
Nicaragua.  He  will  not  tolerate  the  presence 
oif  the  Sandinistas  in  a  government  ttiere. 
He  is  using  a  suggestion  oi  peace  to  induce 
support  for  a  policy  ci  war. 

The  real  question  liere  is  "Why  is  the 
United  States  involved  militarily  in  Nicara- 
gua in  the  first  placer'  Mr.  Reagan  has 
given  us  the  answer  time  and  time  again- 
we  are  there  to  overthrow  the  Sandinlsta 
GovRnment.  Mr.  Reagan  tias  repeatedly 
said  that  lie  will  not  tolerate  "another 
Cuba"  in  Latin  America.  On  aeveral  occa- 
sions. IwlyWwg  his  speech  last  Thursday,  he 
referred  to  the  Sanrtinlsras  as  thugs  or  mur- 
derers. Are  we  to  lielieve  that  he  has 
clianged  his  position?  That  he  is  now  willing 
to  tolerate  their  continued  mesmce  there? 

Mr.  Reagan— in  that  speech  last  we^— 
tried  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  compassion- 
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•te  pmfcimtcr  In  a  ww  whieh  be  bat 
heipsd  crMtc  The  ReMMiiatM  anajr  exMa 
luarijr  \meaam  Mr.  Rmcu  hu  provided  It 
with  tbe  iHMiH  to  ficbt  ■  w  of  bcdcvO- 
ment  agaiiat  tbe  miwWnliti  twenmunt 
Tbe  Wtinnhlw  are  Mwntlelly  an  Ameri- 
can aierceaary  amy— and  Mr.  Reacan  i> 
aaUnf  tbe  CongreM  and  tbe  Amertean 
people  to  give  tbeir  official  aupport  to  tbat 


Mr.  Reatan  and  bla  supporteta  niCEeat 
tbat  lunboat  diploaacy  wlU  brine  democra- 
cy to  Latin  America.  Howerer.  blstory  doea 
not  aupport  tbat  concbulnn.  Initfad.  blato- 
ry  ilmiiTwiriitfT  tbat  ifrf^-^T  In  Latin 
America  baa  taken  bold  only  wben  demo- 
cratic atruetorea  offered  real  bope  for 
to  tema  wttb  poverty,  diaeaae  and 
tbat  plagiMB  Latin  aodettea.  Mr. 
1  abouM  nndarrtand  tbat  no  amount 
of  mOttary  aid.  tbat  no  tawreaae  In  anna  will 
be  Mc  cnoutfi  to  make  ^^T^■■"■■^n^  work  In 
Latin  America.  Oar  foreisn  policy  In  Latin 
America  wHl  only  auccaed  wben  we  align  our 
obJectlTeB  wttb  tboae  of  tbe  people  of  tbe 
reglMi.  Tben  tbere  can  be  bope.  Tben  tbere 
can  be  tmepragram. 

OoBtrary  to  tbe  dataaa  of  tbe  Preaklent. 
UjB.  policy  tai  Ontral  America  la  out  of  con- 
trol—lacking tai  dbecthn  and  lubrtanpr.  We 
are  waatliw  —nwnw  upon  minioiie  of  dol- 
lara.  wblle  needtariy  placing  at  rlak  tbe 
Uvea  of  brave  American  aokHen  along  wltb 
eountlem  otber  Latin  drOianB. 

Mr.  Reagan  la  tranaflxed  by  an  antiquated 
view  of  LaUn  Amariea.  irtmlly  ineonaiBtent 
wltb  modem  reaUtlea.  HIb  poUdea  make  It 
more  Ukdy  tbat  we  Americana  will  repeat 
tbe  mlatakaa  of  tbe  paat  tban  to  learn  ftoB 
tbem.  Gunboat  diplamaey  did  not  work  In 
tbe  Itwra-lt  ia  not  Ukdy  to  raoceed  today. 

It  tbe  United  atataa  goiiw  to  fulfiU  tbe 
fear  of  Stanon  BoUvar.  tbe  Oeorge  Waablng- 
ton  id  Latin  America,  wbo  worried  tbat: 

"Loa  ftr*r'*—  Unidoa  paraoen 
ifTTtfrr'*~  .  .  .  plagar  a  laa  Amwiraa  de 
miaeriea  e  noaabre  de  la  libertad. 

"Tbe  United  Statea  appeara  deatlned  .  .  . 
to  plague  tbe  America*  with  mieery  In  tbe 
name  of  fleedom." 

Or.  are  we  going  to  provide  tbe  leadeiablp 
wblcb  la  tbe  mark  of  a  great  nation? 

I  urge  tboae  In  my  party  to  look  at  tbe 
ooiMtnictive.  poalttve  altemattvea  available 
to  our  nation.  Mr.  Reagan  would  bave  ua 
reeort  to  a  paUcy  wbidi  aubatitutea  military 
action  far  ditdoaaaey.  I  cannot  endorae  tbat 
Tbe  opportimttlea  for  a  eaoBprebenalTe  dip- 
lomatic acttleaaent  In  Central  America  are 
real  and  available.  Let  ua  offer  worda  of 
bope  rather  tban  tbreata  of  war. 

To  aebieve  a  long  term  aettlement  In  tbla 
regloa.  I  auggeat  the  foDowlnr 

1.  The  full  force  and  power  of  tbe  United 
Statea  ataould  be  placed  In  aupport  of  tbe 
Conbradora  laigntlatlnna  There  ibould 
remain  no  doubt  In  the  mlndi  of  tbe  leadera 
of  tbe  Oontradora  nationa.  and  otbere 
throughout  I«tin  America  tbat  the  United 
Statea  to  taking  every  poaaible  atep  and 
odng  aU  rTnTftr*^  leverage  In  aupport  of  an 
end  to  tbe  *«'«~*''««^  through  the  uae  of  dl- 
plomacy. 

Tbe  example  of  Preaident  BeDlaarlo  Bet- 
taneur  of  Colombia  la  Important.  Through 
diplomatic  leaderabip.  peiaonal  courage  and 
good  faith.  Preaident  Bettancur  baa  begun 
to  taring  peace  to  Colombia  by  negotiating 
with  bla  opponenta.  The  United  Statea 
■hould  fully  aupport  bla  ef  f  orta  and  other 
aimUar  efforta.  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
regioo-wide  violence. 

2.  Tbe  Adminiatration  abould  work  with 
Coogrem  In  a  bt-partimn  effort  to  devlae  a 


aignifleant  foreign  amlaianre  program,  di- 
reetad  toward  the  f oilowtaig  objectivea: 

a.  To  aupport  the  creaUon  or  tanprove- 
ment  of  taiatitutionB  deaigned  to  itrengtben 
the  aAnlniatratian  of  Juatiee  and  tbe  demo- 
cratic proceaa. 

b.  To  tanprove  educatten  and  trataiing  pro- 
grama  h«f»iiH«««g  projecta  within  Central 
American  nationa  and  atudent  exchange 
prograoH  between  thoee  nationa  and  tbe 
United  Statea. 

c.  To  improve  local  infraatrueture  (eg.. 
traiMportatlon)  aa  an  aid  to  ewmoiiiic  devel- 

d.  TO  tanprove  local  baaltb  care. 

e.  To  lupport  eeonomlc  cooperation 
projecta.  DoovemenU  toward  Inter-American 
economic  taitegration.  and  a  more  open  re- 
gional trading  ayatem. 

f .  To  aupport  local  agricultural  projecta. 
and  to  promote  export  of  American  agricul- 
tural produota. 

g.  To  taBptovc  training  of  armed  f oreea.  re- 
apeet  for  bmnan  ri^to  by  military  peraon- 
neL  and  def eneive  military  capabUitiaa. 

9.  The  Aibniniatratlon  might  approach 
frlenda  and  alUea  In  Latin  America  and 
Europe  to  propoae  that  the  above  program 
involve  Jotait  funding  aa  part  of  an  interna- 
tional "democratic  Initiative.*' 

The  policy  atated  above  could  be  Imple- 
mented by  taking  tbe  following  itepa: 

1.  Tbe  United  Statea  abouM  put  ita  full 
force  and  power  behind  the  Contradora  Ini- 
tlaUve  undertaken  by  Mexico.  Panama,  Co- 
lombia, and  Venouela. 

3.  Tbe  United  Statea  abould  offer  to  aup- 
port. promote,  or  organise  a  general  hemi- 
apbfvic  peace  conference,  whieb  would  f ocua 
on  the  major  diaputed  queattona  of  the 
Amerlcaa.  abould  the  Contartora  beada  of 
atate  conchidf  that  auch  a  conference  would 
contribute  to  the  aearch  for  peace. 

3.  The  United  Statea  abould  expraaa  a  wlU- 
ingnem  to  wtvk  with  any  nation,  throat 
CoDtadora.  a  bemiapberic  peace  oonferaaioe. 
or  any  other  appropriate  forum  that  pro- 
f eaam  an  intereat  In  purauing  noO'Violent  ao- 
lutlona  to  the  oiaea  tai  Central  America.  The 
United  Statea,  workbig  with  and  throui^ 
the  Contadora  nationa.  ataould  teat  the  ain- 
oertty  of  datana  by  Cuban  Proaldant  Fidel 
Caatro  tbat  he  will  take  atroog  action  tai 
aupport  of  the  Contadora  proceaa  U.S. 
policy  towarda  Cuba  ataould  avoid  ttae  mla- 
taken  extremea  of  naive  optlmlan  or  blind 
paranoia  and  Inatead  ataould  offar  a  wUling- 
nem  to  puraue  careful,  raaUatic  and  tough- 
mlnded  diplomacy  In  aoareb  of  gradual  leaa- 
■whig  of  UA-Cuban  tanalona. 

In  1M5  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  from 
World  war  n  aa  a  auperpower  in  aole  com- 
petition with  ttae  united  atataa  for  tnfhience 
among  ttae  devdoping  nationa.  The  Sovleta 
were  eager  to  demonatrate  ttae  mertta  of 
oommunlam  aa  an  eeonomlc  ayatem.  During 
ttae  forty  yeara  ttaat  taave  elapaed,  Marxlam 
to  falling  and  baa  auceaeded  only  aa  a  proe- 
em  of  diatrlbution.  unaUa  to  compete  witta 
eapitaliam  in  productloiL  Committed  Marx- 
taU  continue  to  flirt  witta  ttae  UjB.  and  the 
Weatem  World: 

The  Feoplea  Republic  of  China  (PRC) 
turned  to  tbe  Weat  tai  19T8.  adapting  cap- 
Itallatic  metboda  In  order  to  Increaae  pro- 

ductivttr 

Cuba"*  Fidel  Caatro.  a  dladple  of  Manrtam. 
deaerlbee  the  "China  Model"  aa  a  goal  for 
future  Cuban-UdS.  relatione: 

North  Knea  binta  a  comtaig  to  teima  with 
South  Korea  tai  exchange  for  economic  tiea 
with  the  VA.  and  Japan; 

Vietnam  taicreaam  Ita  cooperation  with 
tbe  VA.  to  diacover  and  return  MIA'a  loat  In 
the  conflict; 


■tlilopia  tuma  to  the  U.a  and  Burape  for 
food  to  relieve  famine; 

And.  Moaaimbiqae  and  Angola  look  to  the 
U  A  to  broker  deala  with  South  Africa. 

Indeed,  the  united  Statea  taaa  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  hue  Third  Worid  Statea  away 
from  the  taifluenoe  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  to 
ttae  capltallBt  orMt  But,  we  moat  aelw  ttae 
tailtiative  to  take  advantage  of  ttae  oportun- 
ity  ttaat  exlaU  at  tbla  time  to  propoaed 
cbange  wtttain  ttae  Kremlin. 

Democratic  rapitallwi  can  compete  ideo- 
logically tan  ttae  Third  World  with  Marxlat 
CommunianL  MiUtariBtlc  oompetitioo  be- 
tween ttae  Ud&  and  U BAR.  appaaia  taievita- 
ble:  bowever.  armed  oonfUet  need  not  be  a 
aolution  wben  dealing  witta  Soviet  dient 
atatea.  Ttae  auccam  of  rapitaliam  aa  a  auperi- 
or  ayatem  of  produettvtty  demooatrataa  ttaat 
ttae  Marxlat  Ideology  of  ttae  Soviet  Union  la 
not,  per  ae,  a  ttareat  to  tbe  United  Statea. 

The  triunapb  of  eapitaliam  contlnuea  ai- 
multaneouaiy  with  the  tragic  leaaona 
learned  by  the  faOurc  of  mlUtariam.  Tbla 
week  marka  the  tenth  year  of  the  defeat  of 
mllltariam  aa.a  policy  In  Vietnam.  We  muat 
develop  a  policy  that  la  not  rooted  In  the 
brute  force  of  militariam  but  tawtead  builda 
upon  the  auecem  of  eapitaliam. 

"To  live  bravely  by  oonvletlana  tai  wblcb 
tbe  free  peoplea  of  ttaia  world  can  take 
taeart,  ttae  American  people  muat  put  ttaelr 
faith  tai  atabie,  long  range  poUdea  political, 
economic,  and  military— programa  ttaat  will 
not  be  beatad  and  cooled  witta  ttae  brigbten- 
taw  and  waning  of  tenalon. 

"Tbe  united  Statea  taaa  matured  to  world 
leaderahlp;  It  la  time  we  ateered  by  ttae  atara. 
not  by  ttae  UiAiU  of  eadi  paaataig  atalp." 
(General  Omar  Bradley.  1945) 

Preaident  Reagan'a  poaition  on  Central 
America  to  not  a  pcdicy— It  to  a  tactic.  More- 
over, it  la  outmoded  becauae  of  ttae  taeavy  re- 
Mance  upon  militariam. 

Moat  knoartedgable  obaervera  agree  that 
mlllUriam  la  not  a  aolution  In  Central  Amer- 
ica tnawuirb  aa  It  doea  not  addrcaa  the 
problema  of  poverty,  diaeaae,  malnutrition, 
aodal  taUuatlce  and  political  corruption. 

A  long-term  aolution  requirea  a  long-term 
polley  ttaat  aililiiaara  ttae  aaplratlona  of  the 
people  of  tbe  Centnd  American  region.  A 
return  to  ttae  military  dicatorataipa  of  the 
paat  ignorea  tbe  problema  and  pndonga  the 
confllet  And.  a  UA  pidicy  ia  bound  to  faU 
wblcb  violatea  American  tradttiona  and 
valuca. 

"In  tbe  great  atruggle  agataiat  Commu- 
niam.  we  muat  find  our  atrength  by  develop- 
ing and  applying  our  own  prlndplea.  not  In 
abandonhig  them."  (Walter  Uppmann. 
1963) 

It  la  time  to  atop  aquandning  bUllona  of 
doUara;  needleaaly  waattng  Uvea,  and  alienat- 
ing our  alllea:  and  to  gain  control  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  In  a  poaitive  and  meaningful 
way  that  aerveo  America'a  beat  taitereat— 


Thank  you. 


CAPTURED  GRENADA 
COMMUNIST  DOCUMENTS 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  wm 
given  penninion  to  addreaa  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remariu.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fnna  Arkansas  has,  in  a  sense,  correct- 
ly laid  out  one  side  of  the  story  for 
Central  America.  Over  the  course  of 


the  next  few  da|«,  in  a  series  of  qiedal 
orders,  I  hope  to  take  a  recent  pulrilca- 
tion.  "The  Groiada  Documentc  An 
Overview  and  Selection,"  whidi  is  a 
study  of  some  of  the  SS.000  pounds  of 
Communist  doiiumentatiOD  that  were 
captured  when  jwe  liberated  the  island 
of  Grenada. 

I  think  by  lotiking  at  the  reend  of 
the  actual  Oon^unist  Government  of 
Grenada  and  iits  relationships  and 
then  looking  ac  the  record  we  have  so 
far  of  Niearagiia,  it  wiU  become  obvi- 
ous Just  how  Ciiinmunist  leaders  think 
and  how  Communist  governments 
beliave.  and  sinpe  this  is  the  hlstimlral 
record,  I  thinkwe  can  begin  to  learn 
about  precisely  Iwhat  it  is  that  they  are 
really  doing  ai4  why  they  say  one  set 
of  things  while  doing  another. 

So  I  think  as  |a  study  in  ciimmnniam 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Gre- 
nada documentk  are  well  worth  look- 
ing at  before  voting  <m  Nicaragua. 


EMPLOTMEHT  OFPORIUNITIEB 
FOR  DTBARIJtn  AMERICANS  ACT 

(Mr.  BARTI^ETT  asked  and  was 
given  permissioii  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarloL) 

Mr.  BARTLBtT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I.  along  with  ■  number  of  other  col- 
leagues, introdtioed  the  Bnployment 
Opportunities  ^r  Disabled  Americans 
Act.  j 

This  legislatiOT.  which  is  long  over- 
due, would  pen^anently  authoilae  see- 
Uon  1C19  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  require  a  ttotiflcatlon  to  disabled 
Americans  that  that  amendment  is 
available.  It  woold  also  create  two  new 
demonstratloo  |nograms  at  a  very  low 
cost  to  taxpay^  to  match  disabled 
Americans  whd  are  seeking  employ- 
ment with  JobsJ  and  to  demonstrate  to 
employers  techniques  to  retrain  and  to 
rehire  their  owii  dlnbled  workers. 

Mr.  fito>eaker,  m  this  country  we  esti- 
mate that  thaw  are  appnnimatdy  16 
percent  of  all  disabled  Americans  who 
are  onployed.  m  an  84-peroeDt  unem- 
ployment rate.  \  am  UOA  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  true  thSt  the  No.  1  dislneenttve 
to  full  onploynjait  is  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  medical  insurance  for  dis- 
abled Americaas  whfle  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

TUs  is  signifteant  legislation,  and  it 
is  a  first  8t9  So  correct  that  lack  of 
availability  to  1^  to  full  employment 
for  disabled  An^ericans. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VISIT  TO  BIT- 
BERG  CEMETERY  REPREHEN- 
SIBLE 

(Mr.  TATBB  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  TATE8.  Mr.  ^oeaker.  the  press 
reports  that  president  Reagan  pro- 
poses on  his  forthcoming  trip  to  West 


Germany  to  visit  the  cemetery  at  Bit- 
berg  and  ^  lay  a  wreath.  Such  a  cere- 
mony would  lie  shocking  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Tbe  American  Legion  has  al- 
ready protested. 

Buried  in  that  cnnetery  are  many  of 
the  Waffen  SS  soldiers,  the  contingent 
most  reqxmsible  for  carrying  out  Hit- 
ler's crunde  to  annihilate  the  Jewish 
peofde  of  Europe. 

Puticularty  would  such  a  visit  be 
reprehensible  when  it  is  coupled  with 
Mr.  Reagan's  announced  determina- 
tion not  to  visit  Dachau  or  any' concen- 
tration camp  because,  according  to  a 
Reagan  assistant,  it  would  revive  guilt 
fedings  that  would  be  Imposed  on 
taOKf'*  German  population  for  the 
Hidoeaast. 

Mr.  ft>eaker,  the  President  cannot 
sweQi  under  the  rug  the  horrible 
crimes  that  were  committed  against 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  Holocaust, 
nor  should  he  make  the  attempt- 
Later  this  wed(.  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion psssril  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Bwiatf.  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
the  Holocaust  will  be  commemorated 
in  the  Days  of  Remembrance  coemo- 
ny  which  has  now  became  a  national 
observance. 

I  trust.  Mr.  l%>eaker,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  revise  his  schedule  to  show  a 
more  realistic  and  sensitive  portrayal 
of  the  views  and  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  3.  ROY 
WOODALL,  8R. 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  pnmisBion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  ftieaker,  I 
wpeak.  today  in  tribute  to  and  memory 
of  a  longtime  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine.  Samuel  Roy  Woodall.  Sr.,  of  Pa- 
ducah.  KY,  who  died  at  the  age  of  81 
on  November  2, 1M4. 

A  native  of  Crittenden  County,  KY, 
Roy  Woodall  lived  In  Paducah  for  59 
years.  An  outstanding  dtisen  and  well 
respected  by  his  community.  Roy  was 
the  former  owner  of  Woodall  de 
Melton  Insurance  Agency  and  worked 
in  his  insurance  business  for  50  years. 

Roy  Woodall  was  especially  active  in 
Paducah.  He  was  on  the  first  board  of 
directors  at  Western  Baptist  Hospital, 
a  noted  hoq>ital  in  Paducah.  He  was 
past  president  of  the  Paducah  Lions 
Club  and  a  monber  of  the  group  for 
SO  years.  In  fact,  in  1982  Roy  Woodall 
was  voted  Outstanding  Lion  of  the 
year  by  his  fellow  members. 

Wm  accomplishments  continue.  Roy 
was  past  preaident  of  the  Paducah 
Chamber  of  Ccnnmerce  and  of  the 
State  Insurance  Agmdes  in  Kentucky. 
Indeed,  he  was  certainly  recognised  by 
all  KentucUans  for  his  concern  and 
business  expertise.  A  member  of  Im- 
manuel  BapUst  Churrh  in  Paducah, 
he  was  deacon  for  50  years  as  well. 


Roy  was  also  proud  to  be  a  KentiudLy 
Col(meL 

He  was  a  good  dtisen— a  man  who 
loved  his  country,  his  State,  and  his 
community.  Obviously,  this  Member 
of  Congress  was  fond  of  Roy  Woodall 
and  proud  to  recognize  his  many  ac- 
complishments. 

In  additi<m  to  his  wife  Louise— to 
whom  Roy  had  been  married  for  57 
years— Roy  Woodall,  Sr.,  is  survived  by 
his  son  Samuel  Roy  Woodall.  Jr..  of 
Atlanta.  GA;  a  daughter,  Phyllis  Shel- 
ton  of  Flanders.  NJ;  three  brothers, 
Howard  Woodall,  Dalton  W(x>dall. 
both  of  Paducah.  and  C.A.  Woodall. 
Jr..  of  Princeton.  KY;  one  sister. 
Carrie  Baldree  of  Frankfort,  KY;  five 
grandsons,  one  granddaugther,  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  and 
frimds  of  this  outstanding  western 
KentuAian.  Roy  Woodall,  Sr. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR  1986— 
MESSAGE  CTIOM  THE  PRE8I- 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  90-51) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  pliers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  tiie  Commit- 
tee on  AiH>ropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  April  15, 
1985.) 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnnn  Florida  [Mr.  Pdfbi]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
imable  to  be  present  the  evening  of 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1985.  when,  after 
7:20  pjn.,  there  were  three  votes  at  un- 
expected times  in  the  House.  The  first 
bill,  HJl.  1373.  passed  by  a  vote  of  342 
to  69  and  was  roll  No.  43.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

The  second  vote  was  on  the  question 
of  suspending  the  rules  and  passing 
the  bill.  Hit.  1869.  which  passed  by  a 
vote  of  412  to  1  and  was  roll  No.  44. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  107 
expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  take  action  relating  to 
the  trade  deficit  and  imf air  trade  prac- 
tices of  Japan  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
394  to  19.  This  was  roll  No.  45.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  April  3,  1985, 1  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
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Journal:  that  paawd  by  a  vote  of  346 
to  156  and  was  roll  No.  46.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  the  evening  of  April  3.  1985.  at  8 
pja^  there  was  a  vote  an  the  paoace 
of  HJt.  1714.  a  bill  to  authoriae  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admlnistratimi.  roll  No.  51. 
The  vote  was  395  to  3. 1  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  time  of  the  unex- 
pected flnal  vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye."« 

LBB8ION8  FROM  GRENADA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  GimaucH] 
is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  C^ieaker, 
today,  in  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  special 
orders.  I  am  going  to  take  up  the 
"Grenada  Documents:  An  Overview 
and  Selection."  a  publication  of  the 
State  Department  of  September  1964. 
This  rather  heavy  blue  book,  which 
has  several  himdred  pages  of  docu- 
ments from  the  Government  of  Gre- 
nada and  the  Communist  Party  of 
Grenada,  represents  the  first  time  we 
have  ever  captured  the  entire  basic  bu- 
reaucracy of  a  Communist  Party  and  a 
Communist  government,  and  it  has  in 
it  a  number  of  very  specific  lessons 
that  I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  need  to  look  at 

It  was  very  striking  this  morning 
when  Paul  Harvey  said  that  in  polities. 
President  Reagan's  popularity  rating, 
as  measured  by  the  Chdlup  pollsters, 
shows  that  60  percent  think  he  is 
d^ng  a  good  Job  but  only  30  percent 
are  with  him  on  Nicaragua.  At  the 
same  time,  when  you  look  here  in  the 
House  and  you  listen  to  well-reasoned 
and  well-intentioned  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  do  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  Nicaragua,  jrou  have  to  ask 
yourself,  why  is  there  such  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  President's  gmer- 
al  approval  and  general  understanding 
in  this  one  area?  Is  it  a  situation 
where  he  is  wrong,  or  is  it  a  situation 
where  he  may  be  well  informed  but  f or 
some  reason,  in  a  very  un-Reagan-like 
manner,  has  not  been  able  to  articu- 
late deaiiy  what  is  going  on? 

I  suggest  that  we  are  in  the  last 
stages  in  which  American  foreign 
poller,  partially  because  of  Vietnam 
and  partially  because  of  the  MoCar- 
thyism  period  in  the  1950's.  has  seen  a 
very  powerful  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  with  an  ostrichlike  view  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  world:  that 
is.  very  important,  very  intelligent 
people  were  committed  to  a  lielief 
about  the  way  the  world  worked  that 
is  simply  wrong  but  to  which  they 
were  also  very  deeply  cmnmltted  not 
to  learn  about,  almost,  if  you  will,  os- 
triches who  first  hide  their  heads  in 
the  sand  in  reality  and  then  have  am- 
nesia when  in  fact  lessons  are  devel- 
oped. 


There  can  be  a  lot  of  arguments 
about  past  American  relaticmshlps 
with  Communist  states,  but  I  think  in 
this  case  we  are  looking  at  the  case  of 
Grenada  and  what  it  teaches  us  about 
another  Western  Hemisphere  Commu- 
nist government,  that  of  Nicaragua. 

As  a  former  history  teacher.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  wUl. 
first  of  aU.  get  a  copy  of  the  Grenada 
Documents.  It  is  available  from  the 
State  Department  I  hope  that  every 
library  in  America  wUl  smneday  have  a 
copy  of  this  volume.  In  addltkm.  I 
hope  they  wiU  look  at  one  particular 
speech  from  the  Grenada  Documents 
and  compare  it  with  one  speech  by  a 
Nicaraguan  Communist,  Comman- 
dante  Baryardo  Aree,  a  secret  speech 
which  was  given  in  1984.  Now.  Aroe's 
speech  is  available  in  a  small  docu- 
ment from  the  State  Department,  as  is 
the  ori^nal  copy  of  Maurice  Bl^iop's 
secret  speech.  Both  have  been  pub- 
lished, both  are  available  to  the 
public,  to  libraries,  and  to  Members  of 
Cmgress. 

Maurice  Bishop  was  chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee,  and  cm  Monday. 
September  13.  1983.  he  talked  to  the 
Orenadian  Communist  Party.  The 
speech  was  called  "The  Line  of  Mareh 
for  the  Puty."  a  speech  presented  by 
Comrade  Maurice  Bishop.  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Committee.  It  is  a  f  asd- 
naUng  document.  It  basically  walks 
throu^  st^  by  step,  what  tbe  Gren- 
adian  Communist  Party  was  attempt- 
ing to  do.  It  is  a  49-page-l<»>g  speech, 
and  obviously,  even  in  a  1-hour  qDedal 
order.  I  am  not  gcrfng  to  be  able  to  put 
the  whole  q?eech  in.  Purtheimore. 
luge  parts  of  the  speech  relate  to  the 
local  situation  at  that  time  in  Gre- 


used  words  for  very  deliberate  reasons. 
He  created  the  concept  of  a  vanguard 
party  to  Justify  the  dictatorship  in 
which  the  Communists  control  the 
country. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Maurice 
Bishop  in  Grenada.  On  page  15.  he 
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But  what  is  important  is  to  recognise 
that  Maurice  BtehxH).  in  speaking  se- 
cretly, was  clearly  a  Communist, 
thought  of  himself  as  a  Communist 
and  thought  of  himself  as  leading  a 
Communist  Party.  Let  me  give  you 
some  examplea. 

He  said  on  page  7: 

It  raqnlTM  s  wrlotu  Ifsnist-Leninlst  van- 
guard party  Icadlns.  guldins.  sod  dlractlns 
tbe  whole  prooMi. 

He  goes  on  to  say  on  page  8: 

Otovtowiy  If  we  SK  ^wktng  of  bulldinc 
■ortallwi.  and  we  a>«.  than  tt  is  dear  that 
our  obiscUve  as  Mandst-LsoinliU  must  be 
in  tlie  fint  imtanoe  to  eonstruet  ■oclallan 
M  rapidly  and  aa  adentiXlcally  as  poaaible. 

Again  on  pages  14  and  15.  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  "it  is  only  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  working  class  led  by  a 
Mandst-Leninist  vanguard  party." 

Now.  Americans  listening  to  this 
might  ask.  what  does  aU  this  stuff 
mean?  Why  all  these  terms  like 
"Mandst-Leninist"  and  "vanguard 
party"?  The  important  thing  for 
Americans  to  understand  is  that 
Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  Bolahevik 
Party,  which  now  dominates  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  an  intellectuaL  He 


Tbe  csaence  of  that  poUUcal  aspect  is  the 
dictatonhip  of  tiM  workiiic  people,  tbe  dle- 
tatorahlp  of  rule  of  tbe  worldng  people. 
Tbattathei 


Now,  in  the  Soviet  Communist 
Jarvon.  a  "dietatotahlp  of  the  working 
people"  in  fact  becomes  a  secret  police 
state,  a  state  in  which  the  secret  police 
dominates  everybody  else  and  in 
which  you  can  go  to  Jail  without  any 
recourse  to  law  and  in  which  there  are 
no  elections. 

oisao 

I  wtU  come  ba^  to  that,  but  I  want 
to  emphasise  that  clearly  when  you 
read  the  Grenada  Documents,  when 
you  look  at  this  volume  of  documents 
which  were  captured  when  we  liberat- 
ed the  island  of  Grenada,  that  the 
Communist  Government  of  Grenada 
was  committed  to  becoming  a  dictator- 
ship in  which  a  secret  policy  would 
dominate. 

Let  me  carry  this  a  stage  furUier  in 
Maurice  Bishop's  secret  speech.  Why. 
Bishop  asks  in  effect,  why  if  we  are 
going  to  be  Communist,  do  we  have  to 
have  all  these  other  people  participate 
in  government? 

This  is  what  he  said  and  I  think  this 
applies  absolutely,  directly,  to  Nicara- 
gua and  the  Nicaraguan  experience. 
n*ompage  17: 

Witbln  tbe  tint  few  boors  of  taklnc 
,  we  tried  to  build  an  alllaaoe  and  we 
to  buUd  that  allianoe  for  two  main 
first,  to  hold  on  to  power  in  the 
first  few  seoaoda.  minutea.  Iiours.  days,  and 
weeks:  and  the  aeoond  reason  was  to  defeat 
imperlaliani  In  the  montha  and  years  tbere- 
after,  because  defasthis  tanperlallaBi  to  a 
'-vn.jpun  prooeaa  that  requlrea  a  political  ori- 
entation. 

In  other  words,  in  the  classic  manner 
suggested  by  Lenin,  whoi  the  Orena- 
dian Communists  took  power,  they  de- 
llbamtely  set  up  a  common  front,  al- 
lowed a  few  businessmen  to  partici- 
pate so  that  the  Americans  would 
think  that  it  really  was  not  a  Comun- 
ist  dictatorship. 

What  was  happening  in  fact  behind 
the  scenes?  All  this  aniUes  very  direct- 
ly to  Nicaragua,  where  there  is  today  a 
Communist  dictatorship  which  is  sys- 
tematically lying  to  the  United  States 
and  lying  to  the  American  people. 
What  did  Maurice  Bishop  say  in  his 
secret  speech  to  the  Grenadian  Com- 
munists? He  said  on  page  17  again:  "It 
was  the  party  and  the  party  alone  that 
took  power." 

Let  me  repeat  that:  "It  was  the 
party  and  the  party  alone  that  took 
power." 


"It  to 
from  the  start. 
theOrenads 
on  March  U. 


He  goes  on  to  say:  "There  was  no  al- 
liance with  any  lupper  petty  bourgeoi- 
sie or  any  natJcnlal  bourge<Me  on  sell- 
ing power." 

He  goes  on  toj  sar.  "We  took  power 
on  its  own.  bi«  NJM"-that  Is  the 
Communist  party  of  Grenada— "then 
decided  correctly  that  an  alllaaoe  was 
needed  to  hold  sjower." 

In  other  wonll.  the  only  reason  they 
are  allowing  anybody  but  Oommimlsts 
into  the  govemiMnt  in  the  beginning 
stages  is  to  deceive  the  United  States 
so  that  they  could  lie  to  the  Amerleaos 
and  say.  "Oh.  jwe  really  arent  Just 
Communist*.  W^  have  a  lot  of  peoirie 
in  this  popular  government." 

But  let  us  go  im  again  to  aajr.  what 
does  Maurice  Bishop,  the  Cnmmunlst 
leader  of  Grenada  say.  in  this  period? 

On  page  18: 

t,  CamnOm.  ttaat 
the  vary  flcat  sseond  of 
ition  (let  us  ssy  4M  sjn. 
I),  from  the  vssy  first 
second  of  the  Oretads  revobittai,  wbat  was 
estsbUabed  wss  a  Wetstotstaip  of  the  flotlre 
worUnc  people  Ini  tte  operattoasUsatlan.  in 
lU  iitltlal  coaeretcUsatkm.  It  took  the  form 
of  tbe  antl-Oalry  boor  and  working  people; 
In  other  warda.  tliose  peoide  who  ware  op- 
pooed  to  Osiry  wcae  tbe  onaa  who  appeared 
to  be  in  the  vanguard,  and  tbst  to  true. 
They  were  in  the  {vancusrd;  but  rlglit  from 
tbe  start  tbe  etfestive  dictatocship  wss  not 
only  of  tbe  anti-Osiry  working  people,  it 
wss  a  dictatorship  of  the  entire  wotklng 
people. 

Now.  what  is  ttiat  saying  in  Commu- 
nist doctrine?  Bishop  is  saying  that 
from  the  veryj  second  they  seised 
power,  they  woe  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  Communist  secret  police  dicta- 
torship, i 

What  is  the  parallel  in  Mcaragua? 
The  fact  is  that  liie  FBLN.  the  MIearar 
guan  Communiat  Party,  from  the  very 
day  it  seised  p6wer  was  dedicated  to 

yurtfthlifbhig  *  r^miintwt  tWrtAtArehlp 

in  Nicaragua. 

<m,  because  It  is  very 
how  they  did 


about  setting  up 

is  how  Biahop  ex- 

Communists  set- 

from  his  secret 


Let  me  carry 
important  to 
that  When  he 
the  alliance, 
plains  the  Gi 
ting  up  an 
speech  on  page  19: 

Thto  was  done  d^lberateiy  ao  that  inweri- 
altam  wont  set  tdo  ezdted  and  would  My. 
"Well,  they  have  kane  nice  fdlows  in  tbst 
thins.  EverytUnci  all  rt^t,  and  as  s  reault 
wouldn't  think  ab^ot  aendinc  In  trDOpa." 

In  other  wordb.  the  (henadlan  Com- 
munists guided  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  dellbaitely  set  up  a  phony 
front  in  order  t*  kid  the  Americans  so 
that  the  AmCTlmns  at  that  time  under 
Jimmy  Carter  would  say,  "Oh, 
gosh,"— and  let  Ine  quote  what  he  said. 
This  is  Bishop  describing  the  Uhlted 
States:  "Well,  they  have  some  nice  fel- 
lows in  that  thing.  Everything  all 
right" 

In  other  worth,  the  Grenadian  Com- 
munists were  confident  based  on  their 
Cuban  uul  Sovibt  advice,  that  we,  as  a 
country,  we  Americans,  are  so  guUiUe. 


so  natvcso  eager  to  be  taken  in,  that 
as  long  as  they  had  a  handful  of 
people  at  tbe  front  of  the  government, 
they  could  fool  us  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  their  government 

Again,  this  is  not  some  conservative 
analyst  This  is  the  actual  secret 
speech  which  we  cairtured  of  the  Com- 
munist dictator  explaining  to  the 
Communist  members  of  his  party  in  a 
secret  meeting  what  they  were  dt^ng. 
and  you  can  apply  It  directly  to  Nica- 
ragua. All  of  the  nice,  naive  church 
groups  that  come  in  talking  about 
"the  Sandinistas,"  they  are  talking 
about  Oonununists.  AU  the  people  who 
go  down  there  and  are  given  a  sincere 
ahow  irtiere  they  wiU  walk  around  and 
they  an  ahown  only  the  people  the 
dictatonhip  wants  them  to  see,  they 
are  shown  only  the  sitiuUlon  the  dicta- 
torship wants  them  to  have. 

Onee  again,  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can left  to  become  an  ostrich,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  American  left  to  hide  from 
reality,  is  being  counted  on  by  the 
CJommunlsts  as  the  best  way  of  insur- 
ing that  they  can  establish  a  military 
dictatorship  of  Communist  style  with 
secret  polioe  in  Nicaragua. 

Now,  why  did  they  do  this?  Well, 
Btebop  goes  on  to  say  that  the  reason 
they  put  up  a  phcmy  front  was  because 
they  knew  if  they  were  openly  Com- 
munist they  would  be  deposed.  Here  is 
what  he  says,  from  page  19  of  the 
secret  spee^L' 

That  was  ttie  mistake,  for  example,  tbe 
comradea  in  Oambla  made  a  few  montha 
ago.  Remember  the  Gambia  coup  d'etat  a 
few  BMntbs  sco?  What  wss  the  fint  thing 
those  comrsdea  did?  Tliey  ny.  "We  are 
Mandat-Leolnista  and  we  have  Just  had  a 
Uantat-Lenintot  revcdutlaa  snd  we  so  w^ 
out  the  beurgeotole."  The  same  day  they 
overthrew  them,  tbe  same  day.  they  did  not 
even  give  them  three  days.  So  fortuturtely. 
MJlf  bad  a  little  mofe  sense  thsn  tbst  snd 
like  I  ssid.  coBusdes.  tbe  first  14  namea 
were  buuigeuiale.  Ug  fapttaHsta.  petty  bour- 
geotale,  Bilddle  rapitallsta.  pessantry  and 
profeaalonal  middle  strata.  That  to  wbo 
sasde  up  the  people's  revolutionary  govern- 
ment It  to  only  sfter  sbont  a  week  snd  a 
bslf.  if  I  reosll  eorreetly.  when  we  held  the 
party  geneisl  nseting  in  Radio  Ftee  Orensr 
ds'S  studio,  snd  sasae  oomradea  bete  would 
bave  been  present  st  tbst  meeting,  that  we 
finsUy  sot  sroond  to  pooling  some  more 
party  onmrsdw  Tou  all  remember  tbst 
lawn  tai  Radio  Free  Orenada'a 
It  wss  then  we  cbose  nine  more  oom- 
I  to  mske  up  tbe  31.  but  tbe  first  aet  of 
were  Idrden  Pam  Buxo.  Notrto  Bain. 
Uoyd  Mod.  and  ao  on.  Tluit  to  what  I  mean 
by  aving  that  tbe  alliance  began  from  the 
first  few  hours,  from  the  first  few  days. 
That  aUisaee  wss  snd  to  extremely  impor- 
tant nrom  our  point  of  view,  oomradea.  why 
do  we  need  the  aUlanoe?  We  need  tbe  alli- 
ance, firstly,  ss  we  pointed  out  already,  to 
btdd  power  in  tbe  first  few  days  and  weeks. 
We  need  the  slllanoe.  secondly,  to  conaoU- 
date  and  buUd  the  revolution  and  to  Insure 
tbe  defeat  of  Imperisltom.  Thto  time  we 
cant  do  thto  effccthrely  without  the  alU- 


Now,  what  is  the  Communist  leader 
of  Grenada  saying  on  these  two  pages 


of  his  secret  veech?  He  is  saying  that 
they  form  a  phony  allianoe  to  deceive 
the  United  States  in  order  to  buy  time 
to  cmsolldate  their  power,  to  establish 
a  secret  police  state.  This  is  exactly 
the  pattern  used  by  Castro  in  1959  and 
1960.  It  is  exactly  the  pattern  being 
used  today  in  Nkauagua  and  tt  is  ex- 
actly the  pattern  which  was  described 
by  Lenin  in  the  1930's. 

Let  me  go  on  to  say  that  there  is  ab- 
solute ocmtempt  for  the  West  for  the 
left  for  the  United  States  on  the  part 
of  Communists.  Usten  to  Maurice 
Bishop  again  secretly  telling  his  own 
comrades  how  they  are  setting  up  a 
Communist  dictatorship,  on  page  33: 

Part  of  tbe  reaaon  we  can  form  the  alli- 
anoe with  them  to  becauae  of  tlieir  own  low 
level  of  daaa  consrtWMneaa.  Therefore,  they 
dont  really  fully  understand  wbat  tt  is  we 
sre  doing.  It  oomea  over  In  a  mflUon  thinga 
they  aay  from  time  to  time.  They  are  not 
really  sure.  Tbey  sre  atUI  hoping  tbst  wbat 
we  are  building  to  not  Sodaltot  but  aa  one  of 
them  puu  it  8oclaltot<:spltaltom  or  Capl- 
tsUstflodslism.  whatever  tbst  mesuK  so 
there  to  that  srea  of  confusion:  liut  com- 
rades, a  few  more  words  in  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
alliance  ttaat  we  bave  with  these  sections. 
Fbst  of  all.  It  to  important  to  us  to  under- 
stand tbst  the  alllanre  we  bave  givea  full, 
total,  complete  contnd  to  tbe  party  and  the 
wotUns  peoirte.  Tbe  party  and  the  worUns 
people  bave  hegemony.  A  monopoly  will 
mean  total  power.  Hegemony  will  mean 
total  cantnri  and  tbst  to  tbe  dtotlnctton  we 
are  drawing  between  begemoay  and  monop- 
oly: but  there  to  abaolutdy  no  doubt  that  we 
have  a  begnaooic  control  on  power  and 
ovor  all  tbe  capital  areas  of  tbe  state. 

a  1330 

In  other  words,  what  the  Communist 
dictator  of  Grenada  was  saying  is.  we 
can  lie  to  the  businessmen  because 
they  are  so  gullible  snd  so  foolish  they 
wUI  accept  our  lies.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  Communists  have  absolute 
controL 

In  fact  he  goes  on  to  quote  on  page 
33: 

If  you  look  at  the  party  and  tbe  Cabinet 
and  you  analyse  them  carefully,  you  will 
diaeover  an  over-90-peroent  control  by  the 
party  of  the  ruUns  coundL 

In  other  words,  behind  the  phony 
front  set  up  to  deceive  the  Americans, 
the  CcHnmunists  in  Grenada  con- 
trolled 90  percent  of  what  was  going 
on. 

Let  us  apply  that  to  Nicaragua.  The 
fact  is  that  in  Nicaragua,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  has  established  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  and  is  lying  to  us  Just 
as  cheerfully  as  the  Communists  did  in 
Grenada. 

He  goes  on  to  say.  to  reassure  his 
friends  about  the  dictatorship  they 
are  establishing: 

Look  at  the  composition  of  our  army  and 
mHltia.  We  don't  have  any  upper  or  petit 
bourgeoiaie  or  bourgeoisie  in  our  army  or 
mHitis.  Wh«i  you  look  at  tbe  officers  In  the 
army  it  to  working  class  comrades  or  petit- 
bourgeoisie  revoluticmary  democrats  or 
Communists  who  are  the  officers  in  the 
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amy.  TlMffe  the  ritustion  in  our  aimy. 
ThMljr.  comrKlM.  tanMa  our  mdbI  Ooub- 
cOb  and  Worken'  OoaneOi  and  ao  on.  Tbe 
bourceoiale  ii  not  Invited  ddibctately  and 
oonadouily.  ao  they  dont  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  eome  and  try  to  confine  people 
Imlde  the  councUa.  When  we're  having  a 
aonal  oouncfl  in  thia  buikUnc  or  workera' 
pariah  eoundl.  we  aend  out  the  Invitatlona. 
we  decide  who  we  want  to  invite,  and  we 
leave  the  bourgeoiaie  out  deliberately  and 
conadoualy. 

In  other  words,  the  Communists  in 
Grenada  deUbermtely  set  up  a  system 
where  the  avenge  person  on  the  sur- 
face could  think  that  there  was  an 
open  government  but  every  method  of 
controls,  the  army,  the  mllltla.  the 
government,  the  neighborhood  coun- 
cils, were  totally  controlled  by  Com- 
munists In  a  dellbtfate  and  systematic 
manner. 

He  goes  on  to  say.  "There  Is  no 
doubt  about  it:  what  we  have  is  he- 
gemony: we  have  full  controL" 

Kow.  for  people  who  talk  about  le- 
gality and  they  tell  us  about  how  oon- 
cemed  they  are  about  American  legali- 
ty, and  they  tell  us  aU  their  concerns 
for  Nicaragua,  listen  to  what  the  Com- 
munist dictator  of  Grenada  said  about 
the  law: 

Juat  consider,  comradea.  how  laws  are 
made  in  this  country.  Lawa  are  made  in  thia 
country  wlien  cabinet  agreea  and  when  I 
■isn  a  document  on  behalf  of  cabinet.  And 
then  that  ia  wliat  everybody  in  the  country, 
like  it  or  dont  like  it.  haa  to  follow.  Or  con- 
alder  how  people  set  detained  in  this  coun- 
try. We  dont  go  and  eaO  for  no  votes.  Tou 
get  detained  wlwn  I  sign  an  order  after  dia- 
cuaaing  it  with  the  National  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party  or  with  a  higher  Party 
body.  Once  I  sign  it.  like  it  m-  dont  like  it. 
it's  up  the  biU  for  them. 

Up  the  hill  was  a  reference  to  where 
the  prison  was  on  top  of  a  hllL 

What  is  in  this  secret  document 
from  Grenada?  What  Is  the  Commu- 
nist dictator  saying  about  how  they 
operate?  It  Is  very  simple. 

They  have  a  small,  secret  committee 
of  Communist  members  who  decide 
who  to  arrest,  when  to  arrest  them, 
where  to  send  them,  and  what  hap- 
pens to  them.  And.  as  he  says,  and  it  is 
a  wonderful  line:  "We  d(mt  go  and  call 
for  no  votes.  Tou  get  detained  when  I 
sign  an  order." 

In  other  words,  when  we  say  how 
free  Is  Nicaragua,  it  is  about  as  free  as 
the  Grenadlan  Communist  dictator- 
ship. It  is  about  as  free  as  Cuba.  It  is 
about  as  free  as  the  Soviet  Unkm. 

Why  do  American  tourists  get  this 
lmpressl<Hi  of  a  free  country?  Because 
the  Communists  deliberately  set  up  a 
sOTt  of  a  Disneyland.  They  designed  an 
artlfldal  world  In  which  to  fool  the 
Americans,  and  when  jrou  get  the 
secret  documents  from  Grenada,  and 
this  Is  the  secret  document  that  we 
captured,  and  I  keep  reminding  you 
this  Is  an  actual  document  from  a 
Communist  government  captured 
when  we  liberated  the  island  of  Grena- 
da, and  what  do  we  learn  from  study- 


ing the  secret  documents  of  the  Com- 
munlsta?  We  learn  that  In  fact  they 
systematically  dominate  In  secret  and 
they  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Listen  again  to  the  Communist  dic- 
tator of  Grenada  as  he  explains  how 
they  do  It.  This  Is  on  page  34: 

It  is  alao  important  to  note,  comradea. 
that  while  we  are  in  an  alliance  with  aec- 
tiona  of  the  bourgeoiaie  and  the  upper  pettt- 
bourgeolile.  they  are  not  part  of  our  dleta- 
tonhlp.  They  are  not  part  of  our  rule  and 
control— they  are  not  part  of  it.  We  bring 
them  in  for  what  we  want  to  tartog  them  in 
for.  Tbey  are  not  part  of  our  dtetatofship 
becauae  when  they  try  to  hold  puUle  meet- 
ings and  we  dont  want  that,  the  mamiii 
■hut  down  the  meeting. 

What  is  he  saying  here?  This  Is  ex- 
actly parallel  to  Nicaragua  where 
when  they  tried  to  have  holiest  democ- 
racy-loving free  people  raanpaign  last 
year  they  used  a  sj^stem  called  divine 
mobs.  The  dUvlne  mob  of  mewagua  is 
described  by  the  Grenadlan  Commu- 
nists as:  "Whoi  they  try  to  hold  public 
meetings  and  we  dont  want  that,  the 
msnsrs  shut  down  the  meeting."  It  is 
the  very  same  pattern  in  the  Grena- 
dlan Communist  Party  and  in  the  Nle- 
araguan  Communist  Party. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

When  we  want  to  hold  sonal  councils  and 
we  dont  want  them  there,  we  keep  them 
out.  When  they  want  to  put  out  a  newspa- 
per and  we  dont  want  that,  we  dose  it 
down.  When  they  want  freedom  of  exprea- 
rion  to  attack  the  Government  or  to  link  up 
with  the  CIA  and  we  dont  want  that,  we 
cruah  them  and  jail  them.  They  are  not  part 
<d  the  dlctatorahlp.  In  fact,  if  the  truth  ia 
told,  they  have  been  rtpreswil  by  the  dlcta- 
tofablp.  They  have  lost  some  of  the  ilghta 
they  uacd  to  have. 

In  other  words,  what  is  this  guy 
saying  in  the  secret  meeting?  This 
Communist  dictator  Is  saying.  "Look, 
if  you  dont  believe  in  oommunlsm. 
you  dont  get  to  print  a  newspaper." 
which  explains,  for  example.  In  Nica- 
ragua, why  La  Prema  has  been  cen- 
sored more  by  the  Communists  than  it 
was  in  38  years  of  the  Somoaa  regime. 
They  are  saying  if  you  are  a  tnt  busi- 
nessman and  we  doot  like  it,  the 
phrase  is  pretty  dear  "We  crush  them 
and  JaU  them." 

That  is  as  true  for  the  Grenadlan 
Communist  Party  as  It  Is  true  In  Nica- 
ragua. 

Well,  what  should  we  say  then  when 
a  Nicaraguan  communist  comes  to  the 
United  States  and  gets  on  television 
and  says  to  Dan  Rather  "Gosh.  I 
dont  really  know  that  theae  things 
are  going  on"?  What  did  Maurice 
Bishop  say?  He  says,  "We  pretend  we 
dont  know  what  Is  happening."  This 
Is  a  direct  quote  from  page  36  of  the 
secret  speech  of  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship. 

When  you  see  Pldel  Cfestro  telling 
CBS  News  things  that  are  clearly  lies, 
what  you  need  to  know  Is  he  is  lying, 
but  what  is  so  disturbing  is  that  Dan 
Rather  and  CBS  News  are  so  totally 
uninformed  about  the  nature  of  com- 


munism that  they  allow  him  to  get 
away  with  his  lies  as  thoui^  he  Is  a 
reascmable  man.  It  would  be  like  Inter- 
viewing Adolf  Hitler  and  having  him 
explain  that  there  Is  no  Auschwits. 
and  saying  "Go  ahead."  and  saying. 
"Gosh.  Adolf  Hitler  assured  us  that  he 
is  not  maasaerelng  anybody." 

We  know  that  that  is  craiy.  and  I 
would  suggest  to  you  when  you  read 
the  secret  documents  fktmi  Grenada 
which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  now  published  after  having 
captured  them  when  we  liberated  that 
Island  of  Grenada,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  ioiowlng  when  a  Communist 
lies  to  you,  that  aU  you  have  Is  a  Ijrlng 
Communist,  that  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  reality  as  we  would  describe  It. 

Tbe  point  is  aH  rights  are  not  for  them,  all 
freedoBs  are  not  for  tham.  but  aD  rights 
and  fraartomi  are  now  for  tbe  majority,  who 
are  no  longer  oppreaaed  and  rapraasad  by  a 
tiny  minority.  Tliat  ia  very  important  to  un- 
derstand because  that  ia  what  dfcfatorahip 
or  rule  mesne.  That  ia  how  every  atate  oper- 


What  is  he  saying  here?  Tou  have  to 
again  understand  Communist  lan- 
guage. The  Communist  dictator  of 
Grenada  was  saying  In  his  secret  meet- 
ing that  the  police  state  wHl  oppress 
anjrbody  it  defines  as  not  being  part  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "It  means  control 
by  the  party." 

Now.  what  Is  the  nature  of  all  of 
this?  The  nature  of  all  of  this  is  that 
Maurice  Bishop  Is  clearly  and  deliber- 
ately a  Mandgt-Leninlst  Communist; 
he  was  committed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Communist  dictatorship  In 
Grenada,  and  he  saw  himself  as  the 
active  albr  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  saw 
the  Uhited  States  as  his  enemy,  and 
he  saw  his  Job  to  be  the  deatructim  of 
the  United  States.  He  felt  that  it  was 
his  Job  to  work  closely  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  saw  the  Soviet  Union  as 
"the  land  of  Lenin."  He  saw  it  as  nec- 
essary to  woik  with  the  Cubans  and 
the  Russians  In  order  to  establish 
what  he  called  a  Leninist  vanguard 
psrty. 

He  was  very  committed  to  establish- 
ing, as  he  said,  "Strengthening  the 
Leninist  character  of  the  party." 

He  talked  about  "building  the  inter- 
nal organhatlon  of  the  party." 

Now.  that  Is  Communist  language 
for  establishing  a  pbUoe  state.  When 
you  read  his  secret  speech  on  page  49 
you  wlU  see  the  term  Lenin,  Leninist, 
Marxist,  Leninist,  again  and  again  and 
again,  because  he  was.  no  matter  what 
honest,  well-meaning  ostriches  were 
saying  in  America,  no  matter  what  the 
leftwlng  of  America  thought  he  was 
saying,  no  matter  what  good,  decent, 
church  men  and  women  would  like  to 
have  believed,  the  fact  was  that  the 
Communist  dictator  of  Grenada  Icnew 
he  was  a  Communist,  was  determined 
to  be  a  Communist.  Uiought  of  him- 
self as  a  Communist,  was  trained  in 
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oommunlsm.  waited  with  tbe  Commu- 
nist Governments  of  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  ind  was  estabUahing  a 
Communist  police  state. 

D  1340 

WlMn  did  th^r  start  doing  that?  Was 
It  in  reaction  to  the  Ameileans?  Tou 
know  the  dafsic  argument  of  the 
American  left.!  of  our  liberal  friends 
who  are  comml|tted  partlealarty  in  the 
Democratic  Patty  but  alao  a  handful 
of  Republicans;  Is  also  this  notion  that 
"Gosh,  if  only  jRonald  Reagan  wffl  be 
reasonable."  Tou  are  going  to  hear  in 
the  next  3  weeM  aoln  and  again  left- 
wing  ostriches  ket  up  and  saar.  '^e  are 
scaring  the  Nldaraguans."  Wdl.  let  us 
look  at  it:  Whbn  did  the  Ooamnmist 
Party  in  GreiMda  decide  that  they  had 
to  become  a  tjeninist  secret  polioe- 
dominated  dictatorship?  He  sairs  it  was 
in  April  of  19T4.  In  other  words  the 
Grenadlan  Coiamunists.  if  you  take 
the  ostrich  an^ysls  of  the  worid.  the 
Grenadlan  Coiimiunists  in  19T4.  irtien 
Ronald  Reaga^  was  Govemo-  of  Can- 
f omia.  knew  ^hat  some  day  Ronald 
Reagan  would  become  President  and 
so  they  had  to  be  a  secret  poUoe  dom^ 
nated  Leninlsli  party:  in  Aprfl  1074 
when  they  wele  not  In  power,  when 
Ronald  Reagah  was  in  Gallfflmia  as 
Governor.  It  was  not  in  reaction  to 
Ronald  Reagak  It  was  because,  and 
he  is  very  deir  about  this  and  it-  is 

y*?n«ithtng  thai  Am^rli»Mie  have  gOt  tO 

learn  to  understand,  they  tried  to  take 
power  in  1984  ^  they  failed  and  they 
sat  down  and  Ihere  is  bow  he  said  it 
happened:  9nki  pages  39  and  40: 

After  the  defeat  in  January  U74.  the 
party  heM  ita  first  major  evaluattai  to  April 
1ST4  and  we  wert  then  eiaetly  one  year  and 
one  month  bM.i  We  «Mot  a  few  days,  a 
whole  weekend  looklns  at  tbe  party  snd 
trying  to  deeidenrlMre  we  went  wrong  and 
what  ouiiectlve  aetton  waa  needed.  That  ia 
when  we  deeldeil(  in  theory  and  In  prtndple 
that  we  should  bnHd  a  Leninist  psrty.  That 
dedston  was  tak^n  in  April  1VT4  bat  In  prao- 
Uoe  that  decWoa  waa  not  trnplSBaented  for 
many  years.  In  fket  it  waa  a  ponslsnt  strug- 
gle within  the  p^  to  get  Lsntaiist  prtnd- 
plea  In  praetioe  Had  in  a  concrete  way  going. 
But  it  waa  alwaM  an  uphill  atruggie,  par- 
ticulaily  on  the  ^eed  for  collective  study. 

He  goes  on  tO  say: 

In  the  time  period  July  Itn  to  August 
1978.  tbe  party  «id  make  a  qnaUtattve  leap 
forward  in  terms  of  lienlnlst  standards  and 
prtodplea. 

What  Is  he  souring  here?  He  Is  saying 
that  under  G«ald  Ford  as  President, 
under  .Hmmyt  Carter  as  fteaident. 
when  they  were  stiU  out  of  power, 
that  the  Co(nmunists  of  Grenada 
made  a  systenlatlc  conscious  effort  to 
becrane  a  Leninist  secret  pcdloe-doml- 
nated  Soviet  style  dlctaUxlal  party, 
that  it  was  not  in  reaction  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  in  reaction  to 
Rcnuld  Reagan,  it  was  not  in  reaction 
to  any  of  our  threats,  but  before  they 
ever  took  power  they  had  thought 
through  and  defined  thonadves  as  a 


Leninist  dictatorial  Communist  secret 
polioe  state. 

Now.  in  that  situation  all  of  the 
modem  ostrich  analysis,  all  tiie 
speeches  by  various  Members  of  this 
House  about  Grenada  were  Just  idaln 
wrong.  The  analysis  was  wrong.  In 
fact,  our  leftwlng  ostrich  friends  who 
kept  saying,  "Gosh,  these  people 
arent  really  Communists."  were 
wrong.  We  have  tbe  absolute  secret 
speech  of  Maurice  Bishop,  the  head  of 
tbe  Communist  Party  In  Grenada  In 
wbidi  be  says  flatly.  "Hey.  we  were 
Communists  all  al<mg.  We  always 
meant  to  be  Communists." 

Let  me  continue.  What  does  he 
think  the  historical  pattern  was  going 
to  be?  He  talks  about  estabUshlnr 

We  sre  required  to  work  on  a  doaen  crtti- 
calirants  St  the  same  time  and  that  is  going 
to  require  a  lot  more  application  cA  Leninist 
stsndsids  of  discipline,  conaiatency  snd  aeri- 
niHnnsi  AD  of  this,  comradea.  means  that 
am  IdBBlBglral  awl  TrrtnT'— "•*"■'  '^■~'  aaa 
party  wfll  have  to  riae  considerably.  It  is 
dear  that  if  we  had  not  insisted  on  higher 
atandarda.  we  would  have  not  reached 
where  we  have  reached  but  it  is  equally 
dear.  *«-"■'*—.  that  holding  power  ia  much 
more  difficult  than  taking  power.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  tbe  party  can  be  built  more 
tapUly  oo  the  baaia  of  lower  atandarda  but 
thia  win  mean  that  the  taik  we  have  aet  our- 
advea.  iff'wHiny  our  hlatorical  taak  of  build- 
ing ■«■««»«—.  wHl  not  be  accomplished.  As 
Lenin  told  ns  a  long  time  ago  "Better  fewer 
but  better".  Immortal  worda  that  we  must 
never  fbfget. 

What  Is  he  saying?  The  Communist 
dictator  of  Grenada  is  saying  we  are 
going  to  establish  a  highly  dlsdpllned 
internally  oontrolled  secret  police 
style  party  on  the  writings  of  Lmln 
and  we  are  going  to  control  the  coun- 
try of  Grenada.  His  answer  was  never 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States.  It 
was  never  to  be  reasonable,  it  was  to 
lie  to  tbe  Americans  whUe  rapidly  con- 
solidating power. 

What  do  they  mean  by  a  Loilnlst 
Party  being  dlMtplined?  He  is  rather 
dear  about  this,  on  page  44: 

TUs  Isst  requirement  indudea  a  complete 
silliiMiMSi  to  accept  party  discipline  in 
msny.  msny  sresa  of  coe'a  personal  life,  not 
Just  pditleal  life;  to  fully  and  really  accept 
and  ImpieBMnt  the  prindidea  and  programi 
of  tbe  party  requlrea  you  to  let  the  party 
dedds  when  you  can  get  vacation  and  aome- 
ttmes  even  what  kind  of  sctivities  you  can 
be  involved  in.  In  other  worda.  even  our  per- 
aonal  life  is  under  security  to  some  extent. 

In  other  words,  in  Grenada  under 
tbe  OommunlBtB.  when  you  took  a  va- 
cation, irtiere  jrou  went  on  vacation, 
what  you  did  on  your  vacatiim.  what 
you  were  allowed  to  say  when  you 
were  ma  vacation  were  all  controlled. 

Now.  when  our  good  wtrlch  friends 
visit  NiearagUA.  if  they  do  not  realize 
it  la  a  secret  police  state.  If  they  danot 
reallM  that  tbere  are  neighborhood 
block  organisations  that  watch  every 
■ingia  person.  If  they  do  not  realize 
that  it  is  controlled  down  to  the  level 
of  when  you  are  allowed  to  go  on  vaca- 
tion and  what  kind  of  a  vacation  you 


can  take  and  they  listen  to  people, 
what  do  you  expect  people  to  say 
when  they  live  in  a  Communist  polioe 
state?  Do  you  think  they  are  gotaig  to 
run  up  to  you  and  say,  "Gosh,  these 
Communists  are  terrible."  and  then 
get  shot  or  get  put  In  Jafl  or  have  their 
raticm  cards  taken  away?  Of  course 
not 

So  when  our  good  ostrich  friends 
visit  mcaragua  and  discover  pec^le 
who  love  their  government  they  ou^t 
to  ask  themselves  what  would  the  pen- 
alty be  for  not  loving  your  government 
in  a  Communist  dtctatorship?  How 
foolish  do  you  have  to  be  to  be  actual- 
ly taken  in  by  this  kind  of  Communist 
language? 

Let  me  carry  it  a  stage  further.  He 
talks  in  here  atwut  "aocq>ts  the  sd- 
enoe  of  Marxism  Leninism." 

Now  this  Is  the  core  of  why  I  am  be- 
ginning this  soies  of  qiedal  orders. 
Real  Ccmununlsts  believe  in  the  way  of 
thinking.  In  a  way  of  doing  business,  in 
a  way  of  working  which  is  best  de- 
scribed as  a  Mandst-Lenlnist  sdence. 
A  Mandst-Lenlnist  sdence  Is  a  way  of 
survival  Just  like  the  Nazis  and  if  we 
try  to  translate  that  Into  America,  if 
we  define  ccmimunism  as  sort  of  like 
belongfaig  to  the  Kiwanls  Club.  "Oh, 
he  is  a  Communist."  as  thougb  he 
weie  a  Rotarian,  we  misunderstand 
the  nature  of  what  we  are  dealing 
with.  Communism  is  a  virus.  It  has  a 
very  dear  pattern.  It  establishes  a 
popular  front  which  is  a  phony  organl- 
zati<m  to  lie  to  the  West:  It  lies  deliber- 
ately to  the  United  States;  It  manipu- 
lates church  groups,  it  manipulates 
the  news  media,  it  sends  people  up 
here  who  smile  and  lie  but  at  home  It 
is  a  ruthless  brutal  secret  police  domi- 
nated dtetatorshlp  in  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  determined  to  destroy 
America. 

The  minute  you  say  the  Nlcaiaguans 
are  Communists,  you  are  sajring  they 
are  at  war  with  the  United  States.  We 
are  living  in  a  state  of  war  with  Cuba 
and  with  Ntearagua  and  anyone  who 
does  not  understand  that  does  not  un- 
derstand cranmunism. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  When  I 
say  Communists,  why  do  I  say  Com- 
munist? I  say  Communist  in  part  be- 
cause BCaurice  Bishop  who  many  of 
our  ostrich  friends  standing  in  this 
very  room  promised  us  was  not  a  Com- 
munist, uses  the  word  Communist,,  He 
says,  "Being  a  Communist,  comrades, 
means  becoming  a  different  kind  of 
person." 

He  sajrs,  "It  takes  time  for  a  Cmnmu- 
nist  to  be  built." 

In  other  words.  Maurice  Bishop, 
when  he  was  developing  his  secret 
qjeech  to  his  Communist  comrades 
was  very  dear  about  who  he  was:  he 
was  a  Communist  and  he  was  equally 
dear  about  lying  to  the  United  States. 
So  when  you  see  Fidel  Castro  lying  to 
Dan  Rather.  It  tells  you  a  lot  about 
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how  gullible  D»n  Rather  is.  it  does  not 
teU  you  anythlnc  about  Fidel  Castro, 
who  it  open  about  beinc  a  Communist. 
It  is  the  nature  of  Communists  to  lie 
to  Dan  Rather.  It  is  unfortunately  the 
nature  of  all  too  many  American  news- 
men to  cheerfully  be  lied  to. 

One  topic  I  will  talie  up  later  out  of 
the  Grenada  document  volume  is  9e- 
eif  ically  written  instructions  on  how  to 
maniptilat»  the  American  news  media. 
There  are  also  written  instructions  on 
how  to  inffltratc  churches.  It  is  a  fasci- 
nating volume  and  I  hope  that  every 
American  citizen  will  talie  seriously 
the  obligation  to  get  a  copy  of  this 
book  for  free  from  the  Department  of 
State  and  put  it  in  your  high  school  li- 
brary, put  it  in  your  college  library, 
put  it  in  your  public  library.  Every  li- 
brary in  America  should  have  a  o^y 
of  the  Grenada  documents  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  read  the 
key  speeches  and  the  key  dociunents 
in  this  book  before  they  vote  next 
week  or  the  week  after  on  Nicaragua. 

a  1250 

Because  once  you  have  read  the 
actual  secret  documents  of  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship,  you  never  again 
quite  have  the  same  sense  of  what  it  is 
they  are  doing.  Pran  that  point  on. 
you  understand  that  if  they  are  truly 
Communist,  they  are  probably  Ijrlng  to 
you. 

Now.  let  me  turn  and  show  you  an 
exact  parallel  from  the  captured  docu- 
ments of  Grenada  with  a  document 
which  was  by  accident  released  from 
Nicaragua.  Just  as  we  have  a  secret 
speech  by  Maurice  Bishop,  the  Com- 
munist dictator  of  Grenada,  we  have  a 
secret  speech  by  a  Communist  leader 
of  Nicaragua. 

Comandante  Bayardo  Aroe  gave  a 
speech  in  May  of  1»84  which  is  a 
secret  speech.  This  was  tape  recorded 
without  his  knowledge  and  was  print- 
ed originally  in  the  Barcelona.  Spain. 
La  Vanguardia,  July  31. 1»M. 

According  to  Foreign  Report.  August 
23.  19M.  published  by  the  Economist 
in  Londcm:  "Junta  coordinator  now 
President.  Daniel  Ortega  acknowl- 
edged the  authenticity  of  the  text." 

This  speech  was  reprinted  by  the 
UJB.  State  Department  in  an  English 
language  translation,  and  is  available 
to  every  Oongnsimsn  before  the  vote 
on  Nicaraguan  money,  is  available  for 
every  American  dtiwn.  is  available  to 
all  of  those  church  groups  that  are  so 
well-meaning  and  so  naive  and  so  unin- 
formed. 

And  I  say  flatly:  Any  church  person 
who  stands  up  and  tells  you  that  the 
Communists  in  Nicaragua  are  not 
Ccmununists  is  clearly  uninformed. 
They  are  the  ostriches  that  may  well 
doom  the  West  in  its  struggle  with 


Bayardo  Arce  is  a  Communist.  He  is 
proud  of  being  a  Communist,  Here  is 


what  he  says  in  his  very  first  para- 
graph: quote: 

"We  Communists"  dose  quote.  He 
does  not  say  "you  Communists."  he 
does  not  say  "some  Communists."  As  a 
leader  of  the  Nicaragua  Communist 
Government  he  says:  "We  Commu- 
nists." 

He  goes  on  to  sar  And  I  want  you  to 
think  again  about  the  secret  speech  of 
the  Grenadlan  Communists  and  why 
they  set  up  a  front  organitttion.  Why 
it  was  neoeaary  to  go  through  a  proc- 
ess. They  consider  themselves,  he  talks 
about  in  here,  as  quote:  "state  of  war," 
close  quote.  In  other  words,  they  are 
in  a  state  of  war  with  the  United 
States.  They  are  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Americans,  whatever  we  think  of. 

S(Hne  of  our  friends  will  say  to  you 
"Well,  that  is  because  of  Ronald 
Reagan."  Let  me  quote  directly  from 
the  Nicaragua  Communists,  quote: 
The  war  will  not  end  on  November  4 
or  on  January  10.  The  war  will  contin- 
ue with  or  without  Reagan.  It  may 
take  on  other  forms,  but  it  wlU  go  on." 
Close  quote. 

In  other  words,  from  the  Nicaraguan 
Communist  viewpoint,  they  hate  the 
United  States:  they  are  anti-American; 
they  are  determined  to  destroy  donoc- 
racy,  they  do  not  care  who  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  is;  if  Walter 
Mondale  were  now  President,  the  war 
would  go  on.  This  is  again  from  a 
qjeech  by  a  Nicaraguan  Communist. 
This  is  not  an  analysis  by  some  con- 
servatives. 

What  did  he  say  in  that  q)eech?  Re- 
member how  the  Grenadlan  Commu- 
nist dictator  said  we  have  to  have  a 
popular  front:  we  have  to  involve 
other  people  in  order  to  be  able  to  lie 
to  the  Americans?  This  is  what  he 
says: 

They  took  riiks  tbat  were  "manaceable 
(ram  tbe  revolutionary  standpoint." 

Of  ooune.  if  «c  did  not  have  the  war  aitu- 
stion  imposed  oo  ua  by  tbe  United  States, 
the  electors]  problem  would  be  totally  out 
of  place  In  tcras  of  tta  usefiilnaai  What  a 
revolutioo  really  needs  Is  the  power  to  act. 
Tbe  power  to  act  is  prodsely  what  oonstl- 
tutes  tbe  eaeenee  of  the  dletatocshlp  of  the 
proletartat-ttae  ability  of  the  [wotklnc] 
elSH  to  Impose  Its  will  by  usinc  tbe  mwsne 
at  band  [without]  bourgeois  fonnaUtleB. 

For  1M,  then,  tbe  eleetloos,  viewed  from 
that  penpeettve.  are  a  nulaanee.  Just  as  a 
number  of  tUngi  that  make  up  the  reality 
of  our  revolution  sre  a  nuisance. 

But  (ram  a  reahatle  standpoint.  beUv  in  a 
war  with  tbe  United  States,  tbose  things 
become  weapoas  of  tbe  revolution  to  move 
forward  the  oonatruetlon  o(  iorlalli  Fui^ 
tbeimare,  (or  ua  It  la  uaeful,  (or  example,  to 
be  able  to  dtaplay  an  entrepreneurial  daaa 
and  private  production  In  the  mixed  eoono- 
my  aystcm  we  promulgated,  while  we  move 
ahead  In  atrateglc  waya.  The  important 
thing  la  tbat  tbe  entrepreneurial  daaa  no 
lower  controla  all  the  meona  to  reproduce 
ttaeU.  It  no  longer  controla  tbe  bonks,  (or- 
tign  trade,  or  the  source  of  foreign  ex- 
cbaoge.  There(ore,  any  Investment  project 
In  our  country  belooga  to  tbe  State.  Tbe 
bourgeoiate  no  longer  Inveats— it  iiibaiats 


What  is  he  saying?  He  is  saying  that 
the  Communists  in  Nicaragua  deliber- 
ately run  a  phony  front  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  Americans.  If  you  were  to 
take  this  paragraph  and  put  it  next  to 
the  same  paragraph  in  the  speech  by 
the  Grenadlan  Communist,  it  is  almost 
word  for  word.  Only  the  local  dialect 
and  the  translation  from  Spanish  to 
English  changes  it. 

Now.  why  is  it  so  similar?  It  is  simi- 
lar because  they  are  both  Marxist-Len- 
inists. It  is  similar  because  they  are 
both  Communists.  It  Is  similar  because 
the  Cuban  and  Russian  advisers  tell 
them  the  same  th*"g« 

It  is  like  having  two  footbaU  teams 
with  the  same  coach:  they  both  run 
the  same  play  because  the  coach  de- 
signed the  same  play.  The  coach  in 
this  case  is  Castro  and  the  Cuban 
Communists— the  coach  in  this  case  is 
the  Soviet  Union  and  communism. 

He  says,  flatly,  that  in  fact  they  are 
having  elections  only  for  the  phony 
piurpoae  of  decelvhig  the  United 
States.  But  our  friends  will  say.  Well, 
even  if  they  are  going  to  be  a  dictator- 
ship, cant  they,  nonetheless,  be 
worlud  with?  Cannot  we  have  a  rea- 
sonable deal? 

Here  is  what  he  says: 

Imperisllam  aaka  three  things  of  ua:  to 
abandon  Interventionlam.  to  abandon  our 
strategic  tiaa  with  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  the 
»nt*m\imt  oonununlty.  and  to  be  democratic. 
We  cannot  oeaae  being  intematlonaliata 
unleaa  we  oeaae  being  revolutlonarlea. 

We  oannot  diacontinue  atrategle  ralatlon- 
ahipa  unleaa  we  oeaae  being  revolutlonarlea. 
It  la  tanpoaaible  even  to  consider  tbia. 

Tet  tbe  auperstructun  aapecta.  democracy 
aa  they  call  it.  bourgeola  democracy,  baa  an 
element  which  we  can  manage  and  even 
derive  advantagea  from  for  the  construction 
of  aorlalJam  in  Nicaragua. 

In  other  words,  we  can  pretend  to 
have  an  election  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  under  no  drcumstance  can 
we  i^e  up  trying  to  destroy  our  neigh- 
bors; under  no  drcumstance  can  we 
cut  our  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  very  lmp(»tant  to  understand 
thi^  as  long  as  the  Communist  dlcta- 
tor^Up  exists  In  Nicaragua,  It  is  a  de- 
liberate, systematic,  moral  commit- 
ment to  destroy  freedom  in  Costa 
Rlea.  to  destroy  fiwedom  in  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador,  and  to  destroy  the 
United  States  of  America. 

They  say  they  are  at  war  with  us. 
Our  ostrich  friends  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  say.  Oh.  gosh,  they 
dont  really  mean  It. 

Quoting  again  from  the  secret 
siwech  by  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists: 

We  have  not  declared  ourselves  Marzlst- 
litntrMf  publldy  and  offldally.  we  get 
along  without  definition.  The  United  Statea 
did  ua  the  (avor  o(  aaylng  who  we  an  and 
tried  to  (righten  the  wbole  worid.  But  they 
(ailed.  So  now,  what  Ideological  value  do  we 
aee  In  the  electoral  process? 

In  other  words,  the  only  reason  they 
are  not  calling  themselves  Biandst- 
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that  w^r  they  can 
press,  tbe  Ameri- 
to  the  American 


Lenlnlstais 
Ue  to  the 
can  churches, 
politicians. 

In  fact,  they  a^  getting  advice  from 
the  Cubans  and  ^  Soviets  not  to  call 
themselves  Com^iunlsts. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  the  Nicaraguan 
Communist  sajwi 

Why  are  we  OoeimunlaU  going  to  be  put- 
ting on  different  ililrta  if  reoL  conerate  ao- 
eiallam  la  bciiw  Constructed  through  the 
strategy  of  power  Of  the  SondiolaU  rront? 

Our  atrategle  alMea  tcU  ua  not  to  declare 
Mandattmlnlata. 


ouraelvea 


not  to  dadare 


He  goes  on  to  iay: 

Q  1300 

We  thus  urge  tb«  party,  for  thla  is  stID  not 
a  decision  for  ua  ta  make  (we  bave  begun  to 
dlaeuaa  It),  but  urge  you  alao  to  disensa  the 
matter— irtiether  #e  dedde  after  the  dec- 
UotM  to  drop  tbe  fiction  of  a  Msndst-Lenln- 
lat  Sodaliat  Partylon  the  one  aMs  and  on 
the  other  tbose  of  M>e  Sandinlsta  n«nt  who 
have  not  yet  changwl  labds. 

Now,  let  me  be  quite  dear,  particu- 
larly to  my  D^noeratlc  frieodi.  but 
also  to  the  ha^ul  of  RepubUean  os- 
triches in  this  Hpuae. 

It  is  my  int4ntlon  in  the  next  S 
weeks  to  challei^  every  speaker  who 
uses  the  word  "Sandlnlsta,"  to  ask 
them  if  they  have  read  Aroe's  speech 
and  to  ask  themllf  In  fact  they  will  not 
recognlae  that  ibee  himsdf  aaya  it  Is  a 
flcU<m.  Thore  id  no  Sandlnlsta  covem- 
ment  It  is.  in  tuX,  an  Inmlt  to  San- 
dino,  who  was  i  true  mearaguan  na- 
Uonallst.  to  use  {the  word  "SandtailBte" 
to  describe  Oomtnunlsts.  Sandino  him- 
self repudiated  communism.  Sandino 
said  flatly.  "I  Am  a  nattonaUat  from 
Nicaragua,  oomiiuniam  Is  an  Intenia- 
tiMial  form  of  imperialism,  and  I  am 
against  it" 

He  wrote  a  very  strtmg  letter  to  the 
Communist  gudRllla  in  El  Salvadtn-. 
repudiating  th^t  Communist  guerril- 
la's communlstn.  The  Communist 
Party  of  MexioQ  in  1033  atta^ed  San- 
dino on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  a 
Communist  but  jwas  a  nationalist 

In  that  settlQg,  I  say  to  aO  of  my 
friends,  even  tl^e  moat  committed  os- 
trich on  the  lift,  when  you  have  a 
Communist  In^Hcaragua  in  a  secret 
speech  saying  flatly  that  it  Is  a  fletkm 
to  talk  about  the  Sandlnlsta  front, 
why  should  we  not  honor  their  own 
feelings?  They  are  Communists,  they 
secretly  call  tbemsdves  Communists, 
they  want  to  be*  Communists,  and  they 
only  use  other  Irords  to  deceive  Amer- 
ica. 

He  talks  about  "this  artifice  of  plu- 
ralism *  *  *  wbidi  has  been  useful 
thus  far." 

In  other  wcrds,  in  their  private 
meetings,  they  tee  themselves  deliber- 
ately deoeivink  Americans  by  using 
words  that  wOl  not  scare  us.  while 
they  go  ahead  bnd  impose  a  dictator- 
ship. They  have  contempt  for  us.  They 


think  we  are  Incredibly  stupid  and  gul- 
lible. 

Be  nys  here,  on  page  7— and  every 
American  ought  to  read  this  before 
they  dedde  that  they  would  not  sap- 
port  freedom  f  ishters  against  Nicara- 
gua: 

Our  atrat«lc  alliea  teU  ua  not  to  declare 
ouiaelvea  Mandat-LenlniatB,  not  to  declare 
ftMmMtmm  HeTB  uoA  io  Rome,  we  know. 
wc^  talked  about  this  being  tbe  first  expe- 
rience (tf  ImlUHog  aociallam  with  tbe  dollara 
of  capitalism. 

Lenin  onoe  said,  "The  capitalists  will 
sell  you  the  rope  with  which  we  will 
hang  the  capitalists." 

The  mcuwguan  Communists,  with 
the  advloe  of  the  Cubans  and  the  Rus- 
sians, umI  with  the  help  of  American 
ostrldMB.  are  going  a  stage  better. 
Nov  the  capitalists  do  not  sell  them 
the  rope,  we  give  them  the  rope  with 
which  to  hang  us. 

And  listen  how  they  describe  it: 
"We've  talked  about  this  being  the 
first  experience  of  building  socialism 
with  the  dollars  of  capitalism." 

What  he  Is  saying  Is  that  they  are 
Communists,  they  are  getting  advice 
ttam.  Cuban  and  Russian  Communists, 
they  are  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  able  to  get  us  to 
stupidly  cover  it  as  though  we  are  at 
peace.  They  use  our  language  to  lie  to 
us  while  they  know  what  they  are 
doing.  And  we  allow  them  to  get  away 
with  it 

Remember,  I  quoted  from  the  Com- 
munist dictator  of  Grenada  about  how 
they  used  mobs  to  dose  down  people 
who  are  not  Communists.  Listen  to  the 
Communists  of  Nicaragua: 

"We  stfll  have  not  woriced  the  turbaa 
(Sandlnlsta  mobs),  as  they  say,  be- 
cause It  is  not  yet  time." 

Now.  why  do  you  see  mobs  in  Grena- 
da? And  iriiy  do  you  see  mobs  in  Nica- 
ragua? Because  the  Cubans  and  the 
RiUHrians  train  Cranmunist  dictator- 
ships to  set  up  mobs.  They  have  orga- 
nlaed.  paid  mob  organisers.  They  have 
pe<vle  who  go  out  and  arrange  the 
mob.  and  they  say  to  you. 

Tou  have  two  ctadcea.  Tou  can  Join  the 
mob,  and  that  counts  aa  good  Brownie 
pointa  toward  being  a  good  Communist,  or 
you  cannot  Jotai  the  mob,  you  bave  mob 
duty,  it  la  ttane  to  go  out  and  be  part  of  a 
taeb. 

What  happens  then?  CBS  News  goes 
down  and  films  the  mob  and  says, 
"Gosh,  look  at  this  popular  demon- 
stratlOD." 

Now.  here  we  have  in  both  the- Gre- 
nada papers  and  in  the  pKptm  from 
Nicaragua  absolute  Communist  secret 
doctrine  on  how  to  organize  a  mob. 
Are  you  going  to  see  that  on  CBS  to- 
night? Are  you  going  to  see  a  study, 
are  you  going  to  see  a  reporter  start- 
ing to  say,  on  CBS,  "Gosh,  here  is  an- 
otho'  Oonimuidst  demonstration"?  No. 
Amoican  newsmen  have  a  passionate 
commitment  to  be  gullible.  They  are 
determined  to  pretend  that  there  is  no 
n<Hmal  difference  between  Communist 


dictatorships.  I  should  not  say  all 
American  newsmen,  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly quedf Ic  American  newsmoi  who 
seem  to  have  a  passion;  they  are  not 
only  ostriches,  they  are  ostriches  with 
amnesia:  they  forget  each  new  experi- 
tsoBt  and  go  ahead  and  pretasd  as 
though  it  never  happened.  And,  of 
course,  in  this  body,  we  have  ostriches 
with  amnwria,  and  thoe  are  all  too 
many  church  groups  who  are  os- 
triches. 

Here  is  his  dosing  line.  I  want  to 
oome  badL  and  really  bring  this  to- 
gether as  it  relates  to  the  upomiing 
vote.  Arce,  the  Communist  from  Nica- 
ragua, says,  in  dosing: 

We  believe  tbat  between  tbe  Nicaraguan 
aodallat  party  and  tbe  Sandinlata  fn»t, 
atrategieally  then  la  nothing  to  debate.  We 
muat  take  advantage  of  the  change  o((ered 
by  tbe  etectlona  to  gain  other  poaittve  bene- 
fltc  the  unity  at  the  Mandat-Lenlnlsta  o( 
Nicanigua. 

Now.  we  have  today  two  documents, 
a  rather  fat  book,  the  Grenada  docu- 
ments available  frmn  the  State  De- 
partment and  Comandante  Bayardo 
Aroe's  secret  qieech  available  from  the 
State  Department  both  in  English. 
They  are  free.  Every  dtiaen  can  read 
th«n.  Every  newsman  can  read  them, 
every  politician  can  read  them,  every 
church  group  can  read  them.  And 
what  is  their  message?  Their  message, 
in  overwhelming  detail,  is  that  the 
Communist  dictatorship  of  Nicaragua 
is  the  active  and  deliberate  ally  of 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  the  United  States. 

Their  message  is  that  the  Commu- 
nists in  Nicaragua  are  systematically, 
intellectually,  committed  to  establish- 
ing a  secret  police  dictatorship.  Their 
message  is  that  communism  and  Marx- 
ism. Ti^ninitn  is  a  qMsdfic  f orm  of  be- 
havior which  is  knowable  by  reading 
Lenin's  writings,  which  is  understand- 
able by  studying  the  Grenadlan  docu- 
ments and  that  in  fact  we  are  engaged 
in  a  war  with  communism  which  we.  in 
the  West  have  persistently  refused  to 
deal  with  head-on. 

Meanwhile,  what  do  they  also  tell 
us?  They  tell  us  that  the  Communists 
in  Nicaragua  will  lie,  that  they  will  lie 
to  the  church  groups,  they  wiU  lie  to 
the  news  media,  they  wiU  lie  to  poUti- 
dans. 

They  tell  us  that  they  understand 
Americans  pretty  well  and  they  wiU 
count  on  our  gullibility,  that  they  be- 
lieve they  can  seduce  us  into  impo- 
tence' where  they  could  never  rape  us 
into  impotence.  They  are  deliberately 
attempting  to  seduce  the  American 
Nation  into  believing  that  they  are  not 
Communists  while  they  are  deliberate- 
ly working  with  the  Cubans  and  the 
Soviets  to  establish  Communist  dicta- 
torships across  Latin  America. 

The  choice  which  wiU  come  up  in 
about  2  weeks  is  simple:  Which  signal 
are  we  going  to  send?  Are  we  going  to 
send  a  signal  of  impotence?  Are  we 
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lolnc  to  hmve  ostrich  after  ostrich  get 
up  on  the  floor  and  aay.  "Gosh.  I  dont 
like  those  Communiita  either,  but 
what  can  we  do?" 

Are  we  goinc  to  have  people  get  up 
here  who  visited  recently,  who  have 
found  their  particular  fantasy,  who 
have  allowed  the  Communists  to  lie  to 
them  and  say,  "Well,  you  know,  when 
I  talked  to  them,  they  were  very  nice 
tome"? 

Are  we  going  to  have  people  who 
refuse  to  read  the  documents,  who 
refuse  to  deal  with  the  historical  reali- 
ty, who  are  determined  to  be  Impotent 
and  incapable  of  stopping  commu- 
nism? 

And  whrt  will  the  American  people 
do?  In  the  next  2  weeks,  will  you  try  to 
find  out  the  truth?  Will  you  call  your 
Congressman  and  Senator?  VHll  you 
get  involved  in  your  local  radio  call-in 
show?  Will  you  write  letters  to  your 
local  newspaper  editor? 

Or  will  you  allow  the  deliberate 
public  relations  manipulation? 

And  it  is  wonderful  stuff  to  read. 
The  Orenadian  Communists  actually 
hired  Amoican  public  relations  firms 
to  teach  them  how  to  manipulate  the 
American  Congress  and  the  American 
news  media. 

They  talk  openly  in  this  book  about 
how  to  infiltrate  churches  and  how  to 
find  sympathetic  church  leaders  that 
you  can  get  to  be  gullible. 

The  next  time  your  church  minister 
gets  up  and  tells  you  about  how  good 
the  Communists  are  in  Nicaragua,  will 
you  ask  them  if  they  have  read  the 
Orenadian  Documents,  ask  them  if 
they  have  read  Aree's  secret  qwcch? 

If  we  cannot  draw  the  line  in  Nicara- 
gua, a  country  which  is  closer  to 
Miami  than  Miami  is  to  Washington. 
DC.  if  we  cannot  draw  the  line  when 
we  have  documents  of  a  Communist 
dictatorship  that  prove  what  commu- 
nism is  like,  then  where  do  we  draw 
the  line?  In  Hcmduras?  In  Ouatemala? 
In  Mexico? 

Do  we  really  want  70  million  Mexi- 
cans faced  with  the  problem  of  a  civil 
war? 

And  if  you  think  that  is  false,  in 
later  special  orders  week.  I  will  read 
from  the  messages  of  the  Orenadian 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  in  which  they 
said  flatly  that  the  amount  of  money 
they  were  getting  frmn  the  Russians 
depended  on  their  ability  to  under- 
mine other  countries.  In  the  case  of 
Orenada.  their  assignment  was  Beliie 
and  Surinam.  And  they  talk  very  spe- 
dficsUy  in  their  documents  about 
their  Job  of  undermining  governments 
in  wder  to  get  the  Soviets  to  send 
them  money. 

Now.  the  Nicaraguans  are  getting  a 
lot  more  money  from  Russia  than  the 
Orenadiaiw  did.  If  the  Nicaraguans 
are  getttog  mcne  Communist  money 
than  the  Orenadians  did.  what  does 
that  tell  you  about  the  Nlcaraguan 
secret  commitment  to  undermine  de- 


mocracies in  free  countries  if  in  fact 
the  Soviet  Communists  measure  their 
aid.  in  part,  based  on  how  willing  a 
Communist  government  is  to  deal  with 
it. 

I  wiU  also  outline  in  the  future  spe- 
cial orders  the  very  real  fact,  as  you  go 
through  all  of  this,  that  there  were 
secret  treaties  that  had  qoedfic 
clauses  promising  to  keep  them  secret. 
And  I  would  suggest  to  you  if  they 
were  secret,  why  dcm't  we  assume  that 
the  Nlcaraguan  Communists  have 
similar  treaties? 

So.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  in  the 
oomhig  2  weeks,  as  a  former  history 
teacher,  I  hope  to  raise  again  and 
again  and  again  the  lessons  of  history. 
I  say  to  my  leftwlng  ostrich  fHends 
that  the  day  of  the  ostrich  being  un- 
challenged is  over.  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  come  on  the  floor  with  your 
head  buried  In  the  sand  and  deny  the 
nature  of  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua. I  shall  do  everything  I  can,  and  I 
hope  many  of  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me.  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
There  are  many  Democrats  who  know 
better.  There  are  many  Democrats 
who  know  that  communism  is  commu- 
nism. 

I  also  say  to  my  friends  in  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House 
that  the  time  has  come  to  drop  the 
phony  term  "Sandinista."  to  accept 
the  Communist  dictators'  words  at 
face  value,  to  recognise  that  they  are 
truly  CcHumunists  and  to  talk  only  of 
the  Communist  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua and  of  Communist  guerrillas  in 
ElSalavador. 

D  1310 

We  are  dealing  with  a  straightfor- 
ward, simple  issue  of  communism,  and 
I  am  confident,  as  Winston  Churchill 
once  said  to  the  British  people,  that. 
"The  American  people,  given  the 
truth,  wm  rally  to  reality.  That  the 
American  people,  given  leadendilp. 
will  rally  to  that  leadership." 

That  reminded  of  how  dose  Nicara- 
gua is:  reminded  of  the  military 
danger  of  that  12,000-foot  military 
runway,  if  it  handles  Soviet  bombers; 
reminded  of  the  danger  of  Sovfet-led 
subveraimi  with  Cuban  advisers  and 
Nlcaraguan  forces,  that  the  American 
people  will  rally  to  a  policy  that  is 
dear,  that  is  firm,  that  is  decisive.  But 
for  that  policy  to  work,  they  must  be 
told  about  it  in  dear  terms. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  frcan  Wisc(»isin 
[Mr.  RoTBl. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^waker.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  special 
order,  and  also  Join  him  in  asking 
others  who  have  similar  or  opposite 
views  to  make  their  views  known  here 
on  the  floor.  I  think  we  as  Americans 
all  too  often  forget  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, and  we  have  often  been  told  and 


retold  that  those  who  ignore  history 
are  fated  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. 

Serving  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  was  going  to  mention  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Georgia,  always  I  am 
concerned  somewhat  when  people 
other  than  the  President  speak  for  our 
country  overseas.  For  example.  I  was 
reading  in  yesterdajr's  paper  about  a 
group  of  Congressmen  who  were  in 
Nicaragua  asking  the  leader  of  Nicara- 
gua if  he  would  give  them  certain 
guarantees  if  they  guarantee  that  we 
are  going  to  defeat  $14  milUoo'  of  aid 
to  the  Contras. 

I  think  that  we  in  this  body  have  an 
obligation,  and  a  very  important  obli- 
gation, to  pass  Judgment.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  we  in  this  body  can  take  it 
upon  ourselves,  individually,  or  even  in 
smaU  groups,  to  contact  foreign  lead- 
ers and  ask  them  what  they  will  do  if 
we  vote  one  way  or  another  on  this 
floor. 

I  think  that  the  American  people 
stlU  make  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Government,  and  not  some  foreign 
dictatOT.  I  think  these  are  important 
lessons  that  the  gentleman  fkom  Q«at- 
gia  is  bringing  to  the  attentlim  of  the 
American  people.  I  want  to  onnpll- 
ment  him  for  doing  it. 

I  hope  people  that  may  view  the  sit- 
uation differently  also  take  the  floor, 
because  the  American  people  have  to 
make  the  ultimate  Judgment.  They 
can  only  make  that  Judgment  if  they 
are  informed  of  the  facts.  The  Ameri- 
can people  today  are  not  informed  of 
what  the  real  facts  are  in  many  of 
these  situaUmis,  e^)edal]y  an  impor- 
tant situation  like  this. 

I  want  to  again  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Georgia  for  taking  this 
time  and  educating  the  American 
pe<H>le. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  is  interesting,  in 
looking  at  the  Orenadian  document, 
that  there  were  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress dealing  with  the  Orenadian 
Communists,  and  the  Orenadian  Com- 
munists saw  themselves  working  in 
active  alliance  with  Members  of  this 
House  against  the  American  Govern- 
ment. They  saw  themselves  In  a  situa- 
tion where  they  literally  expected  help 
in  defeating  the  policies  of  the  \JA, 
Oovemment. 

I  think  It  is  a  very  serious  problem, 
and  the  Orenadian  documents  raise 
very  serious  challenges  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  about  how  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  communism.  The 
fact  is  that  Communists  systematically 
and  cynically  man1p<ilatf  American 
politicians  and  manipulate  the  Ameri- 
can news  media  and  are  contemptuous 
of  us.  They  say  in  effect  to  each  other, 
look  how  foolish  the  Americans  are. 
Tou  know,  when  is  the  next  American 
delegation  going  to  come  so  we  can 
manipulate  them  and  use  them  to  get 
across  our  particular  point? 
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I  yield  to  my  iood  friend  from  Arlao- 
na  [Mr.  RubdI.  ] 

Mr.  RDDD.  I!  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  gnd  I  appreciate  his 
taking  this  time  on  a  special  order 
which  relates  to  Grenada,  Nicaragua, 
and  Communist  encroachment  In  the 
Western  Hemlqlhere. 

I  WiU  teU  the  gentleman  that  I  Just 
returned  from  a  trip  into  seven  coun- 
tries, into  Central  America  and  South 
America,  also,  sbd  the  feeling  there  is 
a  lot  different  ^han  it  was  a  year  ago 
and  a  year  bef c*e  that  when  I  visited 
the  same  general  area.  In  talking  with 
the  people,  th^  no  longer  have  any 
doubts  about  tUe  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  Ameriea  is  their  f riouL 
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THE  PUBUa  SECURITIBS  ACT 
OF  1985 

The  SPEAKEli  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  mtler  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  DniaBX] 
is  recognised  f ov  5  minutes. 

Mr.  IxatQlELL.  Mr.  l^oeaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  entitled  the 
PubUc  Securities  Act  of  1985  to  pro- 
vide improved  protection  for  Investors 
in  Oovemment-^dated  securities. 

Prompt  acUoa  on  this  legislation  Is 
needed  to  restore  investor  oonfldoioe 
in  the  Government  securities  market 
and  to  provide  for  the  efficiency,  li- 
quidity and  integrity  of  the  giant 
market  in  n.SL  Treasury  securities. 
The  successful  operation  of  this 
martlet  is  essenitial  to  the  conduct  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

The  recent  failures  of  two  small  un- 
regulated dealcn,  B8M  Oovemment 
Securities,  Inc..  and  Bevlll.  Bresler  & 
Schulman.  provide  dramatic  evldenoe 
of  the  inability  of  the  Securities  snd 
Exchange  Commission  and  other  Fed- 
eral and  State :  regulators  to  prevent 
serious  failures  In  the  Government  se- 
curities maAet 

The  failure  \  «f  ESM  victimised 
school  districts '  and  dty  governments 
across  the  country  to  the  tune  of  over 
$300  million  and  led  to  a  savings  and 
loan  panic  in  Ohio,  fordng  a  tempo- 
rary dosing  ol  71  privately  Insured 
savings  and  lo^ns  assodatlwis.  Last 
week's  faOure  of  Bevlll,  Bresler, 
coming  so  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the 
ESM  faUure,  rekindled  wideq>read 
fears  over  the  integrity  of  the  huge 
unregulated  Government  securities 
maricet.  Bond  pfices  fell  and  the  dollar 
declined  as  a  i^esult  of  renewed  con- 
cern. I 

These  are  not  isolated  incidents.  In 
1982  Drysdale  Oovemment  Securities, 
Inc.  and  LoEUiard-Wall.  Inc..  col- 
lapsied.  The  prysdale  failure  cost 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  over  $185  mil- 
lion. Li<m  Capital  Group  failed  last 
year.  We  are  Witnessing  a  patton  of 
bankruptdes  caused  by  unsupervised, 
speculative  trading  practices  and  the 
failure  to  confdrm  to  strong  financial 
standards. 


Oovemment  securities  dealers  fi- 
nance their  operations  primarily  with 
borrowed  funds,  which  places  them  in 
a  highly  leveraged  position.  Dealers 
face  faflure  if  losses  on  sectulties  de- 
plete what  is  sometimes  a  thin  margin 
of  capital  relative  to  the  risks  as- 
sumed. Dealer  iallures  can  result  in 
losses  to.  and  poasttile  failures  of.  their 
counterparts— creditors  and  other 
dealers  with  whom  they  conduct  busi- 
ness. Such  faaures  can  also  have  an 
adverse  effect  aa  Government  securi- 
ties market  by  causing  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  creditors  to  lend  funds- 
even  to  dealers  who  are  leveraged  at 
an  aooeptable  leveL  Such  reluctance 
could  reduce  the  availability  of  dealer 
financing  and.  ooosequentiy.  the  capa- 
bility of  dealers  to  mariiet  the  national 
debt.  Debt  that  cannot  be  sold  to  the 
pubile  must  be  bought  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  This  Is  not  a  desirable  result 
since  Fed  purchases  pump  up  money 
growth,  planting  the  seeds  for  infla- 
tioiL  Problems  in  the  Treasury  market 
can  be  transmitted  into  interest  rates, 
c^tal  flows  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures wwldwide. 

Current  regulatory  controls  sre  in- 
sufficient to  restore  order  to  this 
market.  There  is  no  direct  regulation 
of  Oovemment  securities  dealers  by 
either  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or 
the  SBC.  No  regulatory  body  evoi 
knows  how  many  dealers  operate  in 
this  maiicet.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  exercises  some  control  over  the 
36  inimary  dealers  with  whom  It  does 
business.  However,  the  Fed  has  no 
statutory  authority  to  regulate  these 
defers;  it  merely  requires  strong  fl- 
nanH«i  standards  and  outside  auditing 
as  a  condition  of  doing  business  with 
the  Fed.  Hie  ci^ltal  adequacy  guide- 
lines proposed  by  the  New  Yoiic 
Bank— calling  for  a  1.2-to-l  au>ital-to- 
risk  ratio  and  outside  auditing— are  ap- 
moprlate.  However,  they  necessarily 
retain  the  status  of  voluntary  guide- 
lines, not  mandatory  requirements, 
under  current  law. 

Two  we^s  ago,  E.  Gerald  Corrigan. 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  Yotk.  stated  in  congres- 
sional  testimony  that: 

PerbsfM  the  more  witoua  problem  is  that 
by  baviag  sa  Infmmsl  monltorinc  nde,  we 
may  create  an  appearaaoe  of  provldiiic 
much  greater  protection  from  abuae  than  tt 
ii  realistic  to  SHume. 

Skepticism  about  the  Fed's  reliance 
on  voluntary  finandal  disdosure  by 
dealers  was  highlighted  when  Mr.  Cor- 
rigan diaplosed  that  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  had  been  receiv- 
ing voluntary  r^xMls  from  ESM  since 
April  1984. 

"Indeed,  even  vihen  such  firms 
report  monthly,  as  ESM  did.  the  mere 
presence  of  such  a  reporting  relation- 
ship may  work  to  create  a  false  and 
unwarranted  sense  of  confidence 
about  such  firms,"  said  Mr.  Corrigan. 


The  SEC  is  limited  as  well.  After 
each  of  the  recent  failures,  the  SEC 
has  come  in  after  the  fact,  asserting 
its  antifraud  Jurisdiction.  The  SEC  has 
acknowledged  that  it  does  not  have 
the  statutory  authority  to  inqiect  the 
books  and  records  of  these  securities 
dealers  or  take  other  steps  which- 
might  have  prevented  the  fraudulent 
activities. 

The  loophole  in  regulatory  author- 
ity was  created  in  the  1930*8  by  exemp- 
tions in  the  U.S.  securities  laws.  Gov- 
enunent  securities  are  exempt  from 
registration  under  the  Securities  Act 
and  regulation  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act.  Broker-dealers  who 
effect  transactions  exdusively  in  Oov- 
emment securities  are  also  exempt. 
The  SEC  has  reguliUory  authCMlty 
over  registered  broker-dealers  that 
engage  in  Government  securities  busi- 
ness. But,  it  does  not  have  statutory 
authmity  to  regularly  examine  Inroker- 
dealers  that  restrict  their  business  to 
Government  securities  transactions. 
The  theory  was  that  an  exemption  for 
these  dealos  was  warranted  because 
Oovemment  securities  represented  the 
safest,  most  secure  form  of  invest- 
ment, backed  by  the  fuU  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Govenunent. 

However,  in  recent  years  we  have 
seen  the  development  of  new  invest- 
ment vehldes  snd  products  relating  to 
Treasury  securities,  for  example, 
when-issued  tiading.  futures  snd  op- 
tions, forward  commitments,  sero- 
coupon  securities  such  as  Salomon 
Bros.'  certificates  of  accrual  on  Treas- 
ury seculties— or  CATS.  Sophisticated 
new  financial  techniques  related  to 
Oovemment  securities,  such  as  r^nir- 
chase  agreements,  reverse  repurdiases 
and  "matched  books"— offsetting  re- 
purchase and  reverse  repurchase 
agreements— have  developed  for  gen- 
eral investors.  In  a  r^Hirchase  agree- 
mmt,  an  investor  pigchases  Oovem- 
ment securities  from  a  Oovemment  se- 
curities dealer.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dealer  agrees  to  buy  the  securities 
baA  at  a  fixed  time  at  a  hi^er  mice, 
m  a  reverse  repurchase,  the  dealer 
purchaMs  the  securities  and  agrees  to 
sell  them  back  to  the  customer.  In 
both  cases,  the  dealer  is  essentially 
borrowing  money  with  the  securities 
acting  as  collateraL 

There  is  nothing  in  principle  wrong 
with  these  financial  dealings.  Indeed, 
the  Fed  Itself  uses  these  mechanisms 
to  implement  numetary  policy.  The 
problon  arises  in  sssuring  general  in- 
vestors that  the  dealers  involved  in 
these  transactions  have  suf f ident  re- 
serves to  cover  potential  losses,  and  in 
assiuing  that  potential  fraud  is  uncov- 
ered in  time  to  prevent  investor  losses. 
The  limited  regulatory  authority 
available  today  does  not  allow  suffi- 
dent  regulatory  oversight  of  govem- 
ment  securities  dealers  to  resolve 
these  problems. 
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The  propoMd  legiilation  would 
amend  Mctlon  15B  of  the  Securities 
Bxchanie  Act  of  1934.  Section  15B  was 
added  by  anendtnenta  to  the  Sx- 
diance  Act  in  197S.  to  brine  prevknialy 
unregulated  munidpal  aecuritiea  deal- 
ers under  the  regulation  of  a  newly 
created  self-regulatory  organlntkm. 
the  Municipal  Securities  Rulemaking 
Board,  composed  largely  of  industry 
participants.  The  Board  promulgates 
regulations  requiring  the  registration 
of  aU  municipal  securities  dealers,  sub- 
jecting them  to  customer  protection, 
antiltaud,  recwdkeeping  and  other  re- 
quirements, and  providing  for  inspec- 
tions of  their  books  and  records.  The 
rules  of  the  liSRB  are  enforced  by  the 
NASD,  the  SBC  and  the  appropriate 
Federal  bank  regulators. 

The  piopoaed  legislation  would 
expand  the  authmlty  of  the  IflSRB  to 
include  dealers  in  Treasury  securities 
and  Oovemment  agency  securities, 
and  would  rename  the  IfSRB  the 
"Publie  Securities  Rulemaking 
Board."  This  would  provide  uniform 
regulation  of  Government  securities 
dealers,  subjecting  them  to  inqiec- 
tims,  books  and  records  and  capital 
adequacy  requirements  and  other  pro- 
tections. Absent  this  additional  statu- 
tory authority,  the  reputable  nrms  in 
the  industry— which  are  an  over- 
whelming majority— and  the  regula- 
tors appear  to  be  unable  to  prevent 
dangerous  abuses.  We  are  giving  the 
industry  an  opportunity  to  clean  up  its 
own  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  summary  of  the  legis- 
lation follows  the  dose  of  my  remarks. 
I  commend  Representatives  Bbothill. 
WmR.  RniALDO.  LoKn.  Swm.  Col- 
UMS.  Bbtamt.  and  Rosdio.  For  joining 
me  in  eosponsorlng  this  bm.  I  ttpetial- 
ly  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  Mr.  WmxH. 
for  his  oooperatiim  with  me  and  vigor- 
ous eff orU  on  behalf  of  this  bill.  I  look 
forward  to  full  coosidermtlon  being 
given  to  this  proposal  in  the  near 
future  and  enactment  of  legislation  on 
this  subject  during  the  course  of  this 
Ctmgress.  We  cannot  take  any  more 
massive  firm  and  system  faUures  in 
thismaricet. 

Tm  Pmuc  SacinuTiB  Act  or  1985— 
88cno>-ST-8acnoa  Ajialtiu 
Tins  I — SRASLuaiuai  or  a  sb^ubola- 
TOST  oaumsATioa  wrh  usrscr  to  m- 
memo,  »an  aowwuaamx  aeumrttm 
SeetloD  Ml  owtca  a  new  aeetton  ISB  of 
the  SeeurttlM  Bxehsote  Act  of  in4  to  ^o- 
Tide  for  tbe  rccietntlan  and  retotetlon  of 
public  Mcurltiee  dealen. 

SeetUM  ISBta^ttegOtratton  mmd 
regulatUm  of  mwricipol  weitHMet  deaiert 
Puacnpta  (1)— Regulation.— Thli  pum- 
liaph  would  prohibit  any  public  aecurttlM 
dcalrr  flrain  — fct^tf  uae  of  the  malla  or  of 
any  meaiw  or  inatnanentaUty  of  taiteiatate 
eaouBeree  to  effect  any  traaaactkio  In.  or  to 
Indoce  the  purchase  or  nle  of.  aqy  public 
aecurlty  unlcaa  reglstavd  with  the  Commla- 
■lon  or  exempted  by  rule  or  by  order.  A 
broker  or  dealer  already  regiitered  with  the 


Commtarion  under  aeetton  IB  would  not  be 
required  to  re-it^rttr. 

Fsracrai^  (3>-Recl8tratlon  Statement 
and  Grant  or  Denial  of  Rcftatration.— A 
paeaon  would  regiater  aa  a  public  aaeuittlee 
dealer  by  filing  a  regtatrattan  atatement 
with  the  Ooramlarian  wwtalning  such  Infor- 
mation and  doeumenta  ooneeniing  tbe 
public  aecurttlea  dealer  and  any  peraona  as- 
aodatad  with  the  publie  aacnrttlea  dealera  as 
tbe  Commlsainn  may.  by  rule,  preaertbe. 
Tbe  rcgtstration  of  a  pubUc  aeeuiltics  dialer 
would  become  effective  In  the  same  manner 
as  preaently  provided  for  tbe  reglstratkm  of 
brokers  and  dealeia  In  aectlon  1Mb). 

Tbe  OonmlaBlan  Is  authorised  to  grant 
the  legtatratlon  If  It  finds  that  the  require- 
ments of  thia  section  are  met  and  may  dany 
such  reglstratlan  If  It  la  unable  to  make  that 
flndli«  or  If  It  flnda  that  the  registration.  If 
granted,  would  be  subieet  to  suspmskm  or 
revocation  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 


Paragraph  (S>— Prohibited  Conduct  of 
Public  aecurttlea  Dealera.— This  paragrairti 
would  make  unlawful  any  act  or  praetioe  or 
oourse  of  buslnam  prohibited  by  tbe  Act 
(other  than  aectlon  B  or  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  sutasaetlon)  by  a  reglatercd  public  aecu- 
ritiea profiaslonal  which  would  be  prrtilUt- 
ed  If  the  malla  or  any  meana  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  Interstate  commerce  were  uaed  in 
oonneetlan  therewith  Irrespective  of  any  use 
of  such  mrans 

Paragraph  (4>— Commission  Exempttve 
Authority.— The  Commission  would  be 
granted  brood  powers  to  exempt,  by  rule  or 
by  <»der,  upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  ap- 
pUeation.  conditionally  or  unconditionally, 
any  broker,  dealer  or  public  aecuritiea  dealer 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  any  provlalona  of 
thla  section  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulg^ed  under  authority  of  thia  aectlon. 
The  Intent  of  thla  grant  of  broad  exemptlve 
power  la  to  give  the  Commission  flexibility 
to  tanpleraent  the  polidea  of  the  bill  and  to 
aOow  tbe  Commlsalon  to  develop  practical 
and  workable  means  of  regulating  the 
public  securities  Industry  and  trading  In 
pubUc  securities. 

Paragraph  lBB(b>— The  PubUc  Securities 
Ruleaaaklng  Board.— This  subaeetlan  would 
eelabllsh  and  delegate  rulemaking 
bOlty  to  the  Public  Seeuritlea  Ri 
Board,  a  aelf -regulatory  organisation  for  the 
public  aecurttlea  Industry.  Like  the  existing 
ICunldpol  Securities  Rulemaking  Board,  the 
Board  would  not  be  a  membership  organisa- 
tion, nor  would  It  have  any  Inspection  or  en- 
forcement responsibilities. 

Paragraph  (1)— Bstabliahment  of  the 
Board.— Thla  paragraph  would  create  the 
Board  and  provide  for  the  equal  dlvlalan  of 
Its  membership  anumg  rspresentatlves  of. 
tnveatots  In.  and  lasuers  of.  publie  seeuritlea 
who  are  not  aasoriatstl  with  any  pobUe  aecu- 
ritiea prof eaalanal.  rspreasntatlvsa  of  public 
securities  profeaslonsls  which  are  brokera  or 
dealers,  and  lepieasntatlvea  of  puMic  securi- 
ties dealers  which  are  banks  or  departments 
thereof  ("public  repreaantatlvea."  "broker- 
dealer  reprasentaUves"  and  "bank  repre- 
senUtlres."  respecUvely.)  The  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Pederal  Reaerve 
would  have  a  role  In  appointment  of  mem- 
bers. 

Paragraph  (2)— Board  Rulemaking  Au- 
thority.—The  aole  functkm  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Board  would  be  to  preacribe  rulea 
for  the  public  securities  Industry  and  with 
reapect  to  tranaactkms  In  public  securities 
(otherwise  than  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change), sublect.  of  course,  to  Commission 
review    and   approvaL    Accordingly,    para- 


graph (1)  would  grant  to  tbe  Board  broad 
rulemaking  authority  over  all  pobUe  aaeuil- 
tlea  dealem  and  require  It  to  promulgate 
rulea  to  effect  the  puipoaea  of  thla  legiala- 
tlon  and  the  Bxdiange  Act  StanUariy,  the 
prooeduraa  eatabllahed  In  aeetloo  16  of  the 
bill  for  SBC  review  of  proposed  ebangea  In 
the  rulea  of  the  Board  would  be  applicable 
and  no  rule  of  the  Board  or  change  tai.  addi- 
tion to.  or  deletion  from  tbe  rulea  of  the 
Board  may  take  effect  exoept  In  aooordanoe 
with  aeetton  1»  of  tbe  Act  Purtbermore.  the 
Federal  Reaerve  Board  la  given  a  role  with 
respect  to  the  Impact  and  appnpriatenaas 
of  any  propoaed  rulea  with  spedal  relation 
to  and  effect  on  govenmant  aecuritiss.  Tbe 
Board  la  required  to  include  with  the  aaate- 
rialB  submitted  to  the  Onmmlssfcw  under 
section  1Mb),  the  Board's  rsaponae  to  any 
written  oommenta  or  siiggastlnns  submitted 
by  tbe  Federal  neasrvt  or  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  with  rsspeet  to  the  tanpact 
of  tbe  propoaed  rule  on  the  efficiency.  U- 
quldtty.  or  Integrity  of  the  marketa  for  Oov- 
emment aecuritiea. 

Hie  aoope  of  tbe  Board'a  authority  would 
be  defined  In  terma  of  purposea  rather  than 
subject  matters  In  prescribed  areaa. 

Subparagraph  (A)  would  require  the  pro- 
in"ilgii>V-'  of  rulea  eatabllshlng  professional 
standards  with  respect  to  training,  oompe- 
tenoe.  experience  and  other  qualifications 
deemed  neoeasary  for  pubUc  aeouiHIea  pro- 
ffaslnnals  and  natural  peraona  aaaodated 
with  public  aeeuritles  brokera  and  dealera. 
iwoiiwHtif  financial  reaponaiblllty  of  such 
persona.  The  Board  would  be  permitted  to 
classify  public  securities  prnfisslonals  In 
adopting  such  professions!  qualifications 
and  standards,  taking  Into  aooount  all  rele- 
vant factors.  In  a  manner  analogoua  to  the 
flaarilVratHm  powers  granted  to  rcglatered 
securities  asaodationa  under  aectlon  16A. 

Subparagraph  (B)  would  require  tbe  adop- 
tion of  rulea  eatabllshlng  fair  procedures  for 
the  nomlnatkin  and  electlan  of  members  of 
the  Board.  Such  rulea  would  be  required  to 
provide  that  r"—**""*  for  membership  on 
the  Board  aa  publie  repreaantatlvea  must  be. 
In  fact,  representative  of  Issuers  of  and  in- 
vestois  In  public  securities  and  not  associat- 
ed with  any  public  aecurttlea  profeaslonaL 
In  addition,  the  subparagraph  would  make 
clear  that  the  siae  of  the  Board  may  be 
varied  by  rule  ao  long  as  membership  Is 
equally  divided  among  the  three  categorlea 
Identified  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tton.  Is  an  odd  number,  and  the  proportion 
of  public  repreaentatlvea  Is  not  materially 
reduced. 

Subparagraph  (C)  would  require  that  tbe 
rulea  of  the  Board,  be  dealgned  to  regulate 
the  deallnga  of  securities  professions  Is  so  as 
to  prevent  fraudulent  and  manipulative  actt 
and  practloea.  to  promote  Just  and  equitable 
prlndplea  of  trade,  to  footer  cooperation 
with  self-regulatory  organisations  and  cer- 
tain other  peraona.  to  remove  impediments 
to  and  poleet  the  mechaniam  of  a  free  and 
open  market  In  public  securities,  and.  In 
general,  to  protect  Inveatora  and  the  public 
Interest  The  subparagraph  would  require 
that  aueh  rulea  not  be  dealgned  to  permit 
unfair  diacrimlnatlon  among  customers.  Is- 
suers, publie  securities  brokers,  or  pubUc  se- 
curities dealers,  to  fix  mhilmimi  profits  or 
other  fees  to  be  charged  by  members,  to  reg- 
ulate matters  not  related  to  the  purpooea  of 
the  Kxchange  Act  or  to  the  administration 
of  the  Board  or  to  Impose  any  burden  on 
competition  not  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
furtherance  of  Its  purposes.  No  such  rules 
shall  relate  to  lasnlng.  bidding,  or  undsrwrit- 
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Ing  procedures  fixi  d  or  approved  by  tbe  De- 
parUnent  of  the  Ti  easury. 

Subparagraph  (p)  specifically  states  that 
the  Board  may  promulgate  regulattons  re- 
quiring the  arMtiktIon  of  claims,  disputes 
and  eontroveralea  relating  to  tranaactlona  In 
public  aecuritiea,!  but  provides  that  no 
person  other  thania  public  aecuritiea  profes- 
sional or  person  aiaciciated  with  a  public  ae- 
curitiea profeastonal  shall  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  such  arpitratkm  exoept  at  his  in- 
stance and  In  aoccrdanoe  with  Section  39  of 
the  Act 

Subparagraph  (E)  would  require  the 
Board  to  promulnte  regulatlona  governing 
the  periodic  examkiation  of  public  aecurttlea 
professionals  to  determine  oompUanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  ^le  Exchange  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulatlMis  promulgated  thereun- 
der by  the  Comaiiasion  and  by  the  Board. 
This  provision  wtiuld  enable  the  Board  to 
determine  the  mlyimum  frequency  of  auch 
examinations  and  itbe  matters  to  be  inspect- 
ed. Inspections  wauld  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  pahigraph  (7)  of  aubaection 
(c). 

Subparagrairti  (F)  would  require  the 
Board  to  promul^iate  rules  governing  the 
form  and  contmt!  of  quotations  rdating  to 
public  securities  and  the  persons  to  whom 
such  quotations  siay  be  supplied  to  provide 
fair  and  informative  quotationa,  to  prevent 
ficUtious  or  misleading  quotattona.  and  to 
promote  orderly  knocedurea  for  collecting 
and  publishing  qaoUtions.  Such  authority 
should  enable  the|Board  to  enaur*  uniformi- 
ty of  quotationa  id  public  aecuritiss  and  uni- 
form methoda  of  Asswninsting  quotationa. 

Subparagraph  <0)  would  autborlae  tbe 
Board  to  preaa1b«  recordkeeping  and  main- 
tenance requlrem|»ts  for  publie  securities 
professlonala. 

Subparagraph  |(H)  would  requbv  the 
Board  to  define  the  term  "aeparatdy  Identi- 
fiable department  or  dlviaton"  with  refer- 
ence to  banks  by  establishing  speclBe  crite- 
ria for  determinink  the  drcumatanoea  under 
which  a  bank  divMon  or  doiartment  la  auf- 
fldently  "aeparat^ly  Identifiable''  to  permit 
its  registration  aa  a  public  aecuritlsa  dealer 
enUty  pursuant  ta  aecUon  WKaNMI).  At  the 
mintmiim,  to  avoM  registration  of  the  entire 
bank  with  the  ^C  as  a  "publie  seeuritlea 
dealer,"  the  department  or  diviaian  of  the 
bank  must  by  lUj  operations,  personnel  and 
organisation,  persitt  independent  examina- 
tion, and  tbe  enf  (kcement  of  appMcaMe  pro- 
visions of  this  iiet  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder  and  the  rules  of  tbe  Board. 

Subparagraphs  ID  and  (J)  would  delegate 
authority  to  the  Board  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of;  Its  affairs  and  opsraUoos, 
Including  selectlan  of  a  Chairman  from 
among  the  memten  of  the  Board,  and  aet- 
ting  the  oompendatlon  for  Board  members 
as  well  aa  appointing  and  compensating  the 
personnel  neoessaky  to  conduct  its  sdf -regu- 
latory functions. 

Under  subpara«raph  (K),  the  Board  would 
have  the  reaponsibillty  of  exercising  Ita  rule- 
making authority|to  eatabUah  the  tenna  and 
condltlona  under  jwhlch  any  municipal  aeeu- 
riUea  dealer  may  tell,  or  pndilblt  tbe  sale  by 
any  such  dealer.  4f  any  part  of  a  new  munk^ 
ipal  securities  iss^  during  the  underwriting 
period  to  any  namldpal  aecurttlea  Invsat- 
ment  portfolia  "rhus.  the  Board  will  oon- 
tinuoualy  he  In  a  poalttan  to  exercise  Its 
powers  to  promumate  rulea  gavembig  syndi- 
cate practlcea  and  confUeta  of  Intereat  to 
prevent  any  praerentlal  treatment  or  ad- 
vantage whteh  niay  accrue  to  participating 
syndfcate  members,  banks  or  wonhanka.  or 
any  proprietary  Ikvestment  portfoUoa  to  the 
detriment  of  pubic  investors. 


Subparagraph  (L)  empowers  the  Board,  in 
oonsoltatlan  with  the  Federal  Reaerve.  to 
formulate  rulea  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
initial  and  maintenance  margin  in  connec- 
tion with  tbe  purchaae.  sale,  or  carrying  of 
government  aecuritiea.  Rulea  may  alao  be 
developed  concerning  tbe  type  of  depoalt  or 
collateral  whkdi  shaU  be  furnished:  the  car- 
rying of  nndermargined  accounts  for  Umlted 
periods  and  under  specified  conditions;  the 
wtthdrawal  of  funda  or  securities;  tbe  substl- 
tuttan  or  additional  purchaae  of  securities: 
the  transfer  of  accounts  from  one  govern- 
ment aecuritiea  broker  or  government  aecu- 
rttlea dealer  to  another;  qiecial  or  different 
margin  requirements  for  delayed  deliveries, 
short  sales,  repurehaae  and  reverae  repur- 
chaae  agreementa.  and  arbitrage  tranaac- 
tlona: tbe  baaea  and  methods  to  be  used  in 
^uwi»H«y  oollateral  depoalta,  the  margins 
and  maitet  prloea;  and  similar  adminiatrm- 
tive  adjustments  and  details. 
Section   ISBfef—Mnfincement   and   intpee- 

tUm  by  Ou  OommiaMion  and  the  l>ank 

aoenetea 

Paragraph  (1>— It  would  be  unlawful  for 
any  broker,  dealer  or  public  aecuritiea  dealer 
to  effect  any  tranaactkm  in  or  induce  or  at- 
tempt to  Indooe  the  purchaae  or  sale  of  any 
pubUc  aeeurity  In  contravention  of  any  rule 
of  the  Board. 

Faiagraph  (3>— Commiaslon  Administra- 
tive Fower  to  Sanction  PubUc  Securities 
Dealers.— This  paragraph  would  grant  to 
tbe  CoounlaBlon  brood  diadpllnary  author- 
ity over  public  aeeuritles  dealers,  persons  aa- 
aodated with  them  and  other  persons  in 
^MmfffrM*"  with  violation  of  the  act  and 
rulea  and  regulatlona  thereunder  by  the 

Bftard  OT  trhy  On«»iiwt««l«n  rnmparmhl»  to  tht> 

Act  Aeoorttngly,  the  Commiaslon  may,  by 
order,  after  appropriate  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  heartag  on  the  record,  censure,  sus- 
pend (for  a  period  not  exoeedtaig  12  months) 
or  revoke  the  reglstratkm  of  any  public  se- 
euritiaa  dealer  If  audi  actton  la  necessary  to 
appropriate  In  tbe  public  intereat  and  such 
broker,  dealer  or  pidiUc  securities  dealer  has 
eoauaitted  or  «■"«***«<  any  act  enumerated 
in  aeetton  lMbX4XA-E)  of  the  Bxdiange 
Act  lb  addition,  tbe  SBC  may  impoae  ap- 
propriate llmitattona  on  tbe  aettvltiea.  func- 
tlona  and  operations  of  pubUc  securities 
dealers  which  It  determines  are  in  the 
p^iUe  intereat 

Paragraph  (l>— Suqiension  of  Registra- 
tion. Withdrawal  or  Cancellation  of  Regia- 
trattoiL— Tbe  Cnmmlasion  may  suspend  any 
regiatratton  pendtaig  a  final  determination 
aa  to  a^tether  reglatratlon  ahaU  be  revoked. 
In  fM****?".  this  paragraph  would  authorise 
tbe  SBC  to  presolbe  procedures  govemtaig 
tbe  withdrawal  of  registration  by  pubUc  se- 
curities dealeni  and  to  oanod  any  pending 
regiatratton  or  tenninate  any  registration 
for  publte  securities  dealers  who  have 
oeaaed  actitag  in  aueh  eapadty. 

Paragraph  (4)— Commiaaion  Power  to 
qanHVy  Persons  Aaaodated  with  PubUc  Se- 
euritlea Dealera.— Tbe  Commiaaion  would 
have  tbe  authority,  by  order,  to  censure  or 
impoae  apptopriate  Umltatlona  on  the  f  unc- 
tlona  and  aettvttles.  or  bar  or  suspend  (for  a 
PCTtod  not  to  exceed  13  montha)  any  person 
from  being  associated  with  a  pubUc  aecuri- 
tiea dealer  If  It  flnda.  on  the  record  f  oUow- 
bm  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
that  audi  persona  has  committed  or  omitted 
any  act  or  it-'tf*""  oiumerated  in  dauaea 
(A).  (O).  (B).  baa  been  convicted  of  any  of- 
feue  specified  tai  dause  (B),  or  is  eojoined 
from  sny  action,  conduct  or  practice  ved- 
fled  tai  dauae  (C).  or  Section  lMbX4). 


Paragraph  (5>— Bank  Agency  Enforce- 
ment Powera.— Thia  paragraph  would  vest 
primary  reapcnalbaity  and  authority  with 
the  bank  agendea  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (4)  and  the  rulea  of  the  Board  by  public 
aecurttlea  dealers  which  are  banka  and  per- 
scms  aasorlstrri  with  sudi  dealers.  Bank  reg- 
ulatory agendea  may  enforce  compUanoe  by 
such  public  securities  dealer  or  any  associat- 
ed person  with  the  provWana  of  sections 
ISB  and  17  of  the  Exdumge  Act  the  rulea 
of  the  Board,  and  the  ruka  of  the  C^ommis- 
sion  thereunder  pertinent  to  the  regulation 
of  puUto  securities  dealers  and  transactions 
In  pubUc  securities  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Depoatt  Tna«iranw  Act 
Any  riolatton  of  the  ndea  of  the  Board  or  of 
the  Commission  by  any  bank,  or  a  whcrily 
owned  aubaidiary  or  department  or  division 
of  a  bank  registered  as  a  public  aecuritiea 
dealer,  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Depoalt  Insurance  Act  This  para- 
graph win  In  iw  way  affect  any  exlattaig 
powers  vested  in  the  lianktng  sgerides  under 
other  laws  to  take  diadpllnary  action 
agalnat  pubUc  aecurttlea  dealers  a^ilch  are 
banka  or  departments  or  dMstons  thereof  or 
sgainat  persons  nT~'***~'  with  such  pubUc 
securities  dealers. 

Paragraph  (S)— Consuttatton  and  Coopera- 
tion Among  Federal  Agendes.— This  para- 
graph would  require  tbe  Ooauniasion  and 
the  bank  agendes  to  consult  with  each 
other  prior  to  Initiating  any  action  against  a 
public  securities  dealer  whldi  is  a  bank  or  a 
person  sssorlstfd  with  any  audi  dealer 
bank,  or  for  violations  of  any  Cnmmisalon 
rule  promulgated  under  IMc)  (1)  or  (3)  of 
the  Act  or  of  any  Board  rule.  The  OoBunia- 
slon  would  be  required  to  give  notloe  to  the 
appropriate  bank  regulatory  agency  of  the 
entry  of  an  order  of  InveatigaHnn  and  the 
evmwHMTt^tn^mt  of  any  actlon  against  any 
pubUc  aecuritiea  dealerirtilch  la  a  bank  or  a 
department  or  dhiston  thereof  or  against 
any  person  aaaodated  with  audi  a  pubUc  ae- 
curitiea dealer.  The  notice  mnat  Indude  the 
Identity  of  audi  dea]^  or  aasortatwl  person 
and  the  nature  of  and  basis  for  the  propoaed 
action.  The  bonking  agendea  would  be  re- 
qutoed  to  give  notloe  to  the  Commiaston  tai 


Tbe  agendea  are  expected  to  consult  with 
each  other  In  good  faith  concerning  the 
eff ed  of  the  propoaed  action  both  on  aound 
t^wMwg  practloea  and  tbe  protectton  of  in- 
veatora and  tbe  poosibaity  and  deatarablltty  ' 
ot  coordinating  enf oresment  actlona. 

Tbe  Committee  bdleves  tbe  ends  of  both 
the  *«»»«M«»g  and  aecnrftlea  laws  can  be 
achieved  In  thla  manner  whOe  minimising 
the  UkeHhood  that  pubUc  aecuritiea  dealen 
wfll  be  subjected  to  unnecessary  regulatory 
dupUeatlan  or  enforoement  |iii,n«niillini 
Tbe  requirementa  of  notice  and  oonaulta- 
tion  are  intended  to  aasure  a  coordinated 
and  efficient  regul^ory  atrueture  and  to  fa- 
dUtate  fair,  effective  and  evenbanded  regu- 
lation of  the  pubUc  aecnrttiea  tnduatry. 

Other  than  tbe  requirements  of  prior  con- 
sultation, nothing  in  the  UU  would  Interfere 
with  the  use  of  any  authort^  the  Commia- 
slon or  tbe  bank  agency  may  have  under  the 
Exchange  Act  or  any'other  law  to  condud 
Inspections  or  enforce  compliance.  BpeeUi- 
cally.  although  the  bank  agency  would  have 
the  primary  rewwnalblUty  to  enforce  appU- 
cable  requirementa  with  reaped  to  banka 
which  are  registered  pubUc  securities  deal- 
ers, the  Commisskm  would  retain  its  full  au- 
thority under  section  31  of  the  Ad  and  else- 
where with  resped  to  aU  violations  or  sus- 
pected vkdatlons  by  all  brokers,  dealers,  or 
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Utadtr  no 
would  the  loquiremonU  of  notlee 
■ad  ccnoultiHoo  eoof cr  any  veto  power  oo 
the 


lia  aaMndi  pongnmhe  (1)  and  (6) 
Mb)  of  the  aet  to  clarify  enforee- 
of  the  nilee  of  the  PuUk  Seeutltlee 
niilewlrtni  Board  by  national  aeearttiee  ez- 


Paracrapta  (7>-AUocatlaa  of 
ity  for  TBaUand 
MUty  tat  VtMoaaOatL  ai 
tkne  and  for  the  aAnlnlrtratlon  of  meh  en- 
tranee  tarta  aa  the  Board,  may.  by  rule,  ea- 
tabUah  vouM  be  aarimed  by  thiB 

■awdattcna  (e«^  the 
of  Seeurltlea 
Inc.  VKJUSDrn  and 
curltlaa  eichancea  would  be 
doty  with  rapeet  to  pubUe  aaenrltlaa  taro- 
tera  and  pubUc  ■aturltlaa  deatew  whteh  are 
aaenbefa.  and  the  bank  aaanelaa  In  the 
of  pubUc  aecurtt 

vWona  theraot  Repotta 
tkoB  an  exaailnatloii 
I  by  an  aandattoB  pomant  to  aae- 
tlea  IfBCbxaxK)  aniat  bo  aaada  and,  op  re- 
Board  would  be  aoftitled  to 
tloa  reporta  o(  pnbUc  aeenrttlaa  broken  and 
furalahed  under  thla 
ITtcXS).  only  upon  re- 
andauhjeet  to  any  Wwritaflnna  irtilefa 
the  OoBmlaaten  findi  neeaaaary  or  appropri- 
ate In  the  pubUc  interaet. 

Paracraph  (SI-SBC  AAnlnlatrathre  Power 
to  fftTyf««TT  Meaaben  of  the  Boord.— The 

troaa  oMee  or  oanmre.  by  order,  any 
■MBber.  dfieer.  or  anipfciywB  of  the  Board 
who  la  found,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  heailnc  on  the  raeord.  to  have  willfnl- 
ly  Tloiated  any  provMona  of  the  Bidiange 
Act  reipeetinc  pubUe  aeeurltlea.  any  rule  or 
raanlatloB  prcaraliated  under  the  Act  or 
any  rule  of  the  Board,  or  to  have  abuaed  hla 
authority. 
JteMoK  iSafdA-Pro-yUtap  nqulnrntnU  for 


Saetton  Xl*  amendi  aeettai  7  of  the  Seeu- 
rltlea Bxchamw  Act  concemln«  the  eatab- 
of  depoitt  requlreaents  by  the 
Board  with  ra^eet  to  for- 


I  a  number  of  addltloo- 
ref- 
to  the  Municipal  SecurWea  Rule- 
t  Board,  leferencea  to  municipal  aeeu- 
rltlea and  municipal  neurltlaa  brotaaa  and 
daalen,  ooiMuHatlwi  by  the  OoaBmlmtoa 
with  the  PMeral  Reaanre  and  Traaaory  De- 

I Imaath^  allti  lamurl  In 

Ital  raqulrgmeaU  tor 
by 

I  todoe- 

Tma  u— nAmmoaui.  Am  aAvnaa 


Ml-MM  ooBtaln  the 
for  traaafer  and  alloeatloB  of 
fund*  and  peracnnei  ttoat  tha  Municipal  8e- 
eurltleo  Raleaaakinc  Board  to  the  PiAUc  Se- 
curltlea  Rulanakinc  Board;  tcrminatloo  of 
the  Municipal  aeeurltlea  Rulemaldnc  Board: 
lavlnsi  proiiBlcaa  for  the  oontlnued  effect 
of  rulea.  reculatkna.  tnterpretatlona.  coo- 
tracta.  iMrtl"*— .  proeedurea  and  other  ae- 
tloaa;  effect  on  pendinc  admlnlBtrattve  and 
judicial  proocedtnga;  nanabatement  of  pro- 
niiiillim.  aubatltutloo  of  partlea;  and  refer- 
In  any  other  federal  provlaloaa. 


The  nibeaetlaB  would  prohibit  the  Board 

rulea  whkh  would  directly  or  Indiraetly 
I  any  flUnc  requlrementa  on  public  la- 
in eonnaetloa  with  offerlnsa  of  aueh 
The  WD  doea  not  atfaet  In  any 
way  the  T'rtrl^*^  "^t**"*  of  W  ■oveni- 
BMBta  from  the  SacurlUea  Aet  at  IMS.  and 
thla  paracraph  would  eoaure  that  de  facto 
mlBtratlnn  reqnhementi  arc  iKit  tnpnewfl 
which  would  Interfere  with  the  gorommen- 
tal  borrowbwL 

111  '— ■^''■^  a  number  of  necee 
imendmenU  to  the  Act 
(aMf)  amend  the  '«-W"it»««  of 
excBBpted  eeeurlty  In  aectlon  KaXlS).  adf- 
reiutatory  nrnnlaaflwi  In  aectlon  KaXM). 
municipal  aeeurltlea  dealer  tn  section 
MaXMX  pemn  aaaoclat«d  with  a  pubUe  ■»■ 
curltlcB  dealer  In  aectlon  MaXM).  appropri- 
ate reiulatory  apancy  tn  aeettan  MaXM) 
and  atatutory  diiqiiallflratlwi  In  nctioB 
MaXM).  When  uaad  wHh  reject  to  a  public 
aeeurltlea  dialer,  the  "appraprlate  reiula- 
tory aceacy"  aaeana  the  Board  of  Oowemora 
of  the  Ptderal  Reaerve  Syatam  with  rewact 
to  a  government  aeeurltlea  dealer  that  la  aot 
a  bank  but  that  la  monitored  by  and  reports 
to  the  Psdetal  Reeerve  Bank  of  New  York. 

Paracraph  (g)  amendi  section  3(a)  of  the 
Aet  to  add  certain  neeeaaary  new  deflnl- 
ttenc  pubUe  aeeurltlea.  public  securities 
broker,  public  seeurltlea  dealer,  lovemment 
aeeurltlea.  covemment  securities  broker. 
and  lovcmment  securities  dealer. 

Paracraph  (h)  darlfles  the  fauppUcatoOlty 
of  the  Act  to  government  entities 
specifically  provided. 


nxu  m — avracnvs  batb 
Ml  makaa  the  general  effective 
date  lao  daya  after  enactment  Section  SM 
provldea  apedal  effective  datea  for  appoint- 
naant  and  rulemaking  authority. 

•  Mr.  WIKTU.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  It 
Is  my  prtvflece  to  Join  the  dlctln- 
gulslied  ehslnnsn  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  BMTgy  snd  Cahmeroe.  Jom  Dxv- 
In  introdudnt  leglslatioa  to  sd- 
aerlous  failures  tn  the  Govern- 
ment  securities  market 

Kventa  of  recent  jrears  have  made 
this  legislation  critical  to  malntainlnc 
ecmfidence  in  our  financial  system,  to 
the  ocmthiet  of  the  Nation's  monetary 
policy  and  to  the  health  of  our  natl(m- 
si  tcoDotuy. 

In  1982.  the  faUure  of  Drysdale  Oov- 
emment  Securities.  Inc.  sent  shock 
waves  throughout  the  financial  mar- 
kets, when  it  was  learned  that  Drys- 
dale was  unable  to  pay  $270  million  in 
interest  due  on  Oovemment  bond 
transactions  with  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  Following  Drysdale's  default. 
Chase  initially  refused  to  pay  that  in- 
terest to  sbout  SO  of  its  securities  firm 
customers,  threatening  widevread  dis- 
ruption of  the  marltets  through  a 
domino  effect  of  failures.  Fortunately. 
Chase  reconsidered  and  had  the  flnan- 
dal  ability  to  step  tn  to  avert  these  se- 
rious oonse(iuenees.  Drysdale's  prob- 
lems were  wooa  followed  by  the  f aOure 
of  yet  another  small  Oovemment  se- 
curities dealer.  Lombard-Wall.  Inc. 

The  Oovemment  securities  market 
consists  of  M  primary  dealers  who 
deal  directly  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  also  with  the  many  "secondary" 
Oovemment    securities    dealers— like 


Drysdale  and  Lombard-Wall— who 
make  a  market  in  Government  securi- 
ties for  the  pubtte.  These  recent  prob- 
lems in  the  Goverunent  securities 
market  have  oceuired  with  the  wholly 
unregulated  secondary  dealers. 

After  the  Drysdale  failure,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  took  steps  to  attempt  to 
gain  greater  control  over  the  Govera- 
ment  securities  marlwt  Some  of  us  in 
Congress  believed  those  steps  were  not 
adequate,  and.  moreover,  believed  the 
Federal  Reserve  was  not  equipped,  not 
did  it  have  the  desire,  to  regulate 
small  Government  seciiritles  dealers 
not  otherwise  subject  to  its  oversight 

Last  wring.  2  years  after  the  Drys- 
dale collapsf  focused  attention  on  the 
lack  of  controls  over  Government  se- 
curities dealers,  the  faUure  of  Lion 
Capital  Group  demonstrated  that  suf- 
ficient steps  had  not  been  taken  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  improve  thoee 
controls. 

For  that  reason.  Chairman  Duranx 
and  I  turned  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  requesting  its 
views  on  metluxis  to  provide  greater 
regulatory  supervision  ow  this  impor- 
tant market  The  SSC  is  an  agency 
charged  not  only  with  the  protectton 
of  investors  but  with  ensuring  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  marlMts  as  a  s^iole.  It  is 
the  Agency  charged  with  picking  up 
the  pieces  after  a  sseoritles  fraud.  It  is 
the  Agency  that  has  had  the  unfortu- 
nate task  of  unraveling  the  recent  fsil- 
ure  of  BM  Government  Securities  and. 
Just  last  week.  BevOI.  Bnaler  *  Sdbul- 
man  Asset  Management  Carp. 

These  two  most  recent  failures  have 
demonstrated  that  after-the-fact  en- 
forcement cannot  take  the  place  of  a 
regulatory  apparatus  that  mwents 
fraud  from  occurring.  This  is  eqMcial- 
Jy  true  today  as  Federal  borrowing 
needs  have  increased  substantially  and 
the  Oovemment  securities  marltet  has 
ezpuided  accordingly. 

The  fsflure  of  BBM  caused  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  panic  in  Ohio  and  result- 
ed in  millions  of  dollars  of  losses  to 
cities  and  other  investors  throughout 
the  country.  Following  the  BBM  col- 
lapse, with  the  resulting  savings  and 
loan  closings  in  Ohio,  foreign  confi- 
dotce  in  the  UjB.  financial  system  wss 
tenuKwarily  shaken,  with  the  dollar 
weakening  considerably  on  foreign 
markets.  lAst  week,  it  was  reported 
that  13  A,  consumer  spending  had  de- 
creased in  recent  weeks,  as  a  result  of 
fears  about  the  XJS.  hanking  system. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  losses  from 
the  BeviU.  Bresler  4e  Schulman  bank- 
ruptcy will  exceed  $200  million.  Late 
last  week,  concerns  were  voiced  that 
additi(mal  small  Government  securi- 
ties dealen  might  fall  ss  investors 
begin  to  demand  delivery  of  collateral 
they  iMreviously  left  on  deposit  with 
firms. 

Our  financial  markets  are  too  inter- 
related, and  too  fragile,  to  permit  a 


group  of  unregulated  Govern- 
ment securitiesi  dealers  to  cause  mtb 
chaos. 

The  Public  Sfcuritles  Aet  of  1986  is 
an  attempt  to  invent  these  dtaniptive 
events  from  occurring.  It  would  accom- 
plish this  obJeOUve  through  the  least 
Intrusive  mssiis  possibto  -Industry 
self-regulation.  The  Mil  endorseg  and 
expands  upcm  {  a  concept  that  has 
worlced  well  to  |Nit  an  end  to  problems 


in  the  mi 
The  biU  would 
the  Municipal 
Board,  giving 
set  rules  for 
dealers. 
Public  Securii 
The  SBC.  the 
Securities 
regulators 
perviaory  aul 
under  their 
force  the  rules 


securities  maritet 

to  the  authortty  of 

Ities  lliilfiHsiiin 

Board  anthort^  to 

Bt  securities 

naming  the  Board  the 

Rulemaking  Board. 

tional  Association  of 

and  the  banking 

continue  to  have  gu- 

ity  over  institutions 

land  would  en- 

the  Public  Securities 


Rulemaking: 

In  view  of  tl^  serious  problems  in 
the  Govemmei|t  securities  markets  in 
recent  wedcs  knd  oat  eoaeem  that 
Federal  regulators,  after  almost  3 
years  of  disnis^ons  of  these  problems, 
have  not  m<»v^  quickly  enough  to 
plug  the  regulatory  gaps  that  have 
permitted  thes^  problems,  we  believe 
it  imperative  tol  press  f  (uward  with  leg- 
lslati(m  at  this  mne. 

This  bOI  to  a  Stwting  point  It  will  be 
the  subject  of  Hearings  in  the  Subeom- 
mlttee  on  TeUoommunioatioaa.  Con- 
sumer Protectl^  and  FInanoe  during 
the  next  2  mon^is.  and  I  believe  thoae 
of  us  sponsoring  the  legislsflnn  expect, 
and  indeed  welcome,  the  oonmcnts  of 
affected  Industly  participants.  Fsdgal 
regulators  and  jthe  investor  oonmuni- 
ty. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ctmunoMi  Chairman  Dmoaii  oo  his 
forceful  leadership  in  developing  the 
legidatloo  and  tnoving  forward  quldtly 
to  ensure  the  l^th  of  this  vital  snd 
important  segment  of  our  maritets.  He 
has  led  a  bipartisan  effort,  in  which 
the  distingttisBed  ranking  minority 
member  of  the'Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  jAios  Bbothux.  and  my 
colleagues  on  ;the  Subcommittee  (m 
Telecommunications.  Consumer  Pro- 
tectl(m  and  finance— Representative 
Tbomas  LoKBi  Al  Swot.  Msxthiw 
RmALDo.  and  Mtcham.  Ozut  and 
others  have  piuticipated  during  the 
past  2  weeks.  I  ^want  to  fjommend  each 
of  them,  and  I  look  f(»ward  to  worii- 
ing  with  them  and  other  Members 
during  the  ooniing  months  as  we  con- 
sider thisinm^tant  legislations 
•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
today  with  ihy  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energ^  and  Commerce.  Mr. 
DniQKLL,  the  d^lrman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  TelScommunications.  Con- 
sumer Protection,  and  Finance.  Mr. 
WntTB.  and  others,  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  proitect  investCKS  and  the 


American  public  against  repercussions 
**^f<v****t  from  the  faflure  of  unregu- 
lated Ooffefmnsnt  securities  dealers. 

"nie  collapsr  March  1  of  a  Govern- 
ment secuftties  dealer  tn  Flmida  and 
the  reverberations  of  that  collapse 
have  diaken  the  financial  wortd,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  international- 
ly. This  crisis  sent  the  price  of  gold 
soaring  iriiHe  the  dollar  suf foed  its 
largest  stnglenlay  loss  in  14  years. 

And  then  Just  1  week  sgo.  (m  April  8, 
a  second  Government  securities 
dealer,  this  one  located  in  New  Jersey, 
was  shut  down  after  it  could  not  meet 
obligations  to  its  cusUmiers. 

Hie  sudden  shutdown  of  EBM  last 
month  resulted  in  the  closure  of  the 
largest  State-insured  savings  bank  in 
Ohio,  Home  State  Savings  Bank, 
whldi  happens  to  be  in  Cincinnati,  my 
■  Migji— inwai  district,  because  of 
Home  State's  dealing  with  EBM  in  the 
unregulated  Oovemment  aecarlUea 
market 

Hie  collapse  of  ESM  also  left  more 
than  half  a  milli(m  deposltois  tn  Cin- 
cinnati and  otho*  Ohio  cities  without 
access  to  their  savings  ss  a  bank  holi- 
day was  declared  for  71  savings  snd 
loons  in  Ohio. 

Hiese  half  a  million  depoettors  de- 
pended upon  the  regulators  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  their  deposits  in  Axaeti- 
can  fi"^"^*^!  institutions.  But  instead 
of  protertloo  from  State  and  Federal 
authorities,  they  found  laxnww,  negU- 
genee  and  ultimately  evasion  of  re- 
voosibillty.  or  in  comoum  parlance, 
passing  "the  buck." 

Atthough  numy  of  these  financial  in- 
stttutkms  have  reopened,  at  least  for 
limited  withdrawals  of  $750  per 
month,  many  of  my  constituents  are 
stiU  dmrtved  of  access  to  funds  they 
need  for  the  necessities  of  life,  for 
f<XMl.  medical  care,  rent,  and  yes,  even 
to  pay  their  income  taxes.  They  are 
frustrated  snd  they  are  angry. 

Many  have  waited  tn  long  lines 
throughout  the  night.  And  they  are 
demanding  answers  from  a  govern- 
ment that  rushed  to  the  aid  of  an  im- 
provident behonoth.  Ccmtinratal  Illi- 
nois, but  essts  an  indifferent  glance  at 
the  little  people  in  lines  outside  the 
savings  and  loans. 

In  shivt,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Ohlo- 
sns  used  to  bank  with  omiplete  ccmfi- 
denoe.  Today,  they  can't  bank  on  it 
any  longer,  and  neither  can  any  Amer- 
ican. That's  why  the  dollar  has  been 


But  the  eollapsf  of  ESM  has  victim- 
ised as  welL  There  are  a  number  of 
dties  all  across  this  country  that  are 
ESM's  eredltots.  And  they  too  have 
lost  millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpay- 
ers'funds. 

The  coUs^ise  of  two  Oovemment  se- 
curities dealers  in  the  last  m(»ith  snd 
a  half,  unfortunately,  are  not  Isolated 
Inft^TM^f  In  1982,  we  witnessed  the 
collapse  of  Drjwiale  Oovemment  Se- 
curities. Ina.  snd  Lcunbard-Wall.  Inc. 


snd  Jtist  last  year  stiU  another  Gov- 
ernment securities  dealer— Hon  Cap- 
ital Group— falleiL 

Wtth  respect  to  ESM.  in  9ite  of  all 
the  warning  signals  that  were  raised 
and  recognised,  every  Federal  agency 
which  is  supposed  to  ahaee  up  (Hir  fi- 
nancial institutions— the  Fe(L  SEC. 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board— had  some  knowledge  but  failed 
tn  the  pinch. 

For  example,  where  was  the  ggC. 
which  had  been  investigating  ESM 
since  1977,  and  then  (iropped  the  ball 
4yearslater? 

What  did  the  Fed.  do  when  the  crisis 
was  foroef..  =Iy  brought  to  its  attenti(m 
recently?  Simple,  the  FeiL  ref ored  the 
SAL'S  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Where  was  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  when  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  in  Chicago,  learning  of  the 
troublesome  transactkms  in  1981  be- 
tween a  financial  insUtutitm  called 
Unity  Savings  Associati<m  and  ESM. 
ordered  the  association  to  md  its  re- 
purchase agreements  with  EBM.  but 
failed  to  alert  any  financial  institu- 
tions or  other  regulatory  bodies  of 
their  concerns? 

In  short,  how  did  a  securities  firm, 
insolvent  since  1980,  for  4  yean,  at 
least,  systematically  rq>lace  its  losses 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  munici- 
palities and  dQMsitois  snd  in  f uU  view 
of  the  regulators? 

I  find  it  incredible  that  oa  February 
28,  the  11th  largest  accounting  firm  tn 
the  country,  Alexander  Grant,  gave 
ESM  an  uniiualtfied  endorwmmt  And 
4  days  later,  aa  March  4.  ESM  was 
placed  in  receivership. 

How  could  the  auditors  and  the  SEC 
not  have  known  that  something  wss 
wrong  whoi  the  ESM  parent  company 
and  its  subsidiaries  in  fact  had  been 
losing  millions  of  dollars  since  1977?  If 
the  SEC  was  powerless  to  act,  though 
armed  with  the  facts,  why  tsnt  the 
SEC  clamoring  for  enabling  legisla- 
tion? 

For  some  time  now,  the  SEC  has 
been  sitting  on  its  hands  talking  about 
the  wonders  of  the  free  market  and 
deregulation  while  ignoring  its  respon- 
sibilities to  protect  investors  and 
assure  the  stability  of  our  Nati(m's  fi- 
nancial markets. 

I  recognise  that  the  SEC  does  not 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Oovemment  securities  market  and 
Oovemment  securities  dealers.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  must  share  in 
the  responsibility. 

The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more 
I  believe  in  tlie  adage  that  where  you 
have  shared  responsibility,  you  often 
have  no  accountability.  Everyone 
wants  to  pass  the  buck.  And  I  think 
that's  exactly  the  situation  we  face 
with  respect  to  Federal  supervision  of 
dealers  in  Oovemment  se(nirities. 
There  isn't  any. 
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The  SEC  nys  to  the  Fed..  "Tou 
have  respomibillty  for  the  imunce  of 
Oovenunent  aecuritles.  so  you  do  it. 
We  dont  have  any  authority  to  regu- 
late Oovemment  aeeuritiea  dealers." 
And  the  Fed.  ays  to  the  SEC.  "You 
regulate  othier  aecuritles  dealers,  so 
you  do  it." 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that's  exactly 
why  we  have  the  problems  that  we 
have  right  now  in  the  Oovemment 
securities  market— problems  that 
luvught  about  the  most  extensive 
shutdown  of  financial  institutions  In 
the  United  States  since  President  Roo- 
sevelt's bank  holiday  of  1933. 

The  SEC  and  the  Fed.  are  passing 
the  buck  back  and  forth  while  savings 
and  loans,  communities,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  depositors  are  paying 
the  price. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  that 
the  bank  holiday  declared  by  Roose- 
velt occurred  on  a  March  S.  BBM  was 
placed  in  receivership  on  March  4. 
1M5— 1  day  of  the  SSd  anniversary  of 
that  bank  holiday. 

This  leglslatk»  would  iHing  previ- 
ously unregulated  dealers  in  U.S. 
Treasury  and  Oovemment  agency  se- 
curities under  Federal  survelllanoe  by 
expanding  the  authority  of  an  existing 
self-regulatory  organisation,  the  Mu- 
nicipal SecuriUes  Rulemaking  Board, 
by  renaming  the  MSRB  the  Public  Se- 
curities Riilemaklni  Board,  and  by 
providing  for  the  tnspectkm  of  books 
and  records  of  Oovemment  securities 
dealers.  The  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers,  the  SEC  and  the 
Federal  Bank  regulaUvy  agencies 
trould  be  re^KMislble  for  enforcement. 

The  legislation  has  the  advantage  of 
expanding  the  authority  of  existing 
agencies  and  organlis^lons  rather 
than  creating  a  new  regulatory  struc- 
ture. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  assuring  the  kind  of 
protection  that  investors  and  the 
American  public  at  large  have  a  right 
to  expect  but  have  not  received  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  ask  for  the 
support  of  my  odleagues  for  this  im- 
portant measure.* 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legialative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  oa  the 
subject  of  myq>ecial  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f  ran  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MT  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVIIiEOED 
ORDERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman tiom  Texas  (Mr.  Ooiizalb]  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  C^neaker.  I  rise 
in  continuation  of  the  subject  matter 
which  had  to  do  with  my  advioe  to  the 
privileged  orders  in  which  I  have 
stated  on  past  occasions  included  my 
colleagues  because  we  are  part  of  the 
privileged  orders  of  this  country,  both 
in  a  political  sense  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  economic 
power.  A  little  better  than  (me-thlrd  of 
the  Senate  is  in  the  millionaire  class 
and  a  comparable  situation  exists  even 
here  among  us.  so  we  are  very  privi- 
leged. 

I  am  going  to.  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
because  of  a  combination  of  things, 
one  the  coming  vote  on  the  $3S  million 
that  the  President  Is  requesting  in 
direct  mllltu7  aid  to  the  Oovemment 
of  Ouatemala.  such  as  it  is.  It  is  an 
out-and-out  military  dictatorship.  Cer- 
tainly nobody  can  say  there  are  any 
more  freedoms  there  than  in  any 
other  closed  society,  whether  it  is  com- 
munistic totalitarian,  faadstlc  totali- 
tarian or  ollgardilc  totalitarian,  and 
the  President  is  asking  us  to  provide 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years 
direct  military  assistance  to  a  govern- 
ment that  is  exterminating,  commit- 
ting genocide,  among  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  of  the  poor  in  the  world,  the 
Indian  tribes  up  in  the  mountains  and 
in  between  in  Ouatemala  who  have 
been  forced  at  intervals  to  flee  into 
the  neii^boring  Provinces  or  States  of 
Mexico  and  pursued  by  Ouatemalan 
soldiers,  and  in  the  name  of  eliminat- 
ing Marxist-Leninists  have  been  rip- 
ping open  the  bellies  of  6-  and  7- 
month-old  children,  all  with  Ameri- 
can-made material,  every  bit  of  it. 
There  is  none  of  it  that  is  Communist 
originated.  It  is  all  100-peroent  Ameri- 
can bayonets  and  rifles  and  other  im- 
plements of  war. 

After  hearing  the  newspaper  com- 
ments about  the  President's  request 
for  the  $14  million,  which  is  actually  a 
deceptive  amount  because  the  Presi- 
dent's discreUcmary  budget  in  less 
than  2  years  has  Increased  exponen- 
tially 760  percent  and.  in  fact,  that  in- 
cremental increase  coincides  with  the 
ConiTtss  cutting  off  direct  aid  to  the 
so-called  Contras  in  Nicaragua  which 
have  been  financed  up  to  now.  led  up 
to  now.  by  our  CIA.  which  In  turn  has 
been  conducting  war.  I  call  it  Casey's 
war  in  Nicaragua  and  around. 

What  I  rise,  and  what  motivates  my 
ritfng  for  is  because  of  the  imminent 
vote  with  respect  to  these  two  issues, 
and  the  fact  that  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
the  President  once  again  through  his 
ability,  through  the  powerful  interces- 
sion of  very  powerful  groups.  8<Hne  of 
the  most  powerful  in  our  country,  will 
be  aUe.  I  think,  to  have  better  than  a 
50-50  chance  to  get  that  m<»iey  In  a 
way  that  means  his  policy  is  irreversi- 
ble and  the  consequmoes  I  do  do  not 
think  have  been  realistically  presented 
to  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  despite 
the  fact  there  are  colleagues  who  have 


spoken  against  the  aid.  but  the  rea- 
sons they  give  and  the  reality  of  the 
situation,  not  only  in  Nicaragua  but  in 
the  rest  of  that  area,  because  let  me 
advise  my  colleagues,  we  mi^t  think 
it  is  a  simplistic  thing  because  of  our 
invasion  of  the  tiny  place  of  Grenada 
to  concentrate  and  isolate  Nicaragua, 
but  let  me  tell  my  colleagues,  you  will 
never  do  that  because  the  entire  area 
will  go  up  in  flames,  as  it  is  already, 
certainly  after  an  Investment  of  about 
$3  billion  in  the  smallest  republic  of 
all.  El  Salvador,  in  which  4  years  ago 
this  President  and  his  then-Secretary 
of  State  drew  the  line.  We  are  still 
back  on  square  1  there. 

So    obviously    there    is   something 
wrong  with   the  assessment  of  the 
problem  there.  What  is  wrong?  Well.  I 
think  that  in  my  opinion  it  has  been 
reflected  in  the  statemoit  of  those 
supporting  the  President  in  this  re- 
quest that  we  will  get  within  48  hours 
and  those  supporting  him  outside  of 
the  omflnes  of  the  Congress  that  rep- 
resent forces  that  can  raise  $6  millkm. 
for  Instance,  which  incidentally  were 
found  on  the  plane  that  went  down  in 
Texas  and  was  headed  for  D'Aubuls- 
son.  the  murderer  of  the  Archbishop 
of  El  Salvador  and  the  4  American 
nuns  and  the  4  Scandinavian  reporters 
and  the  oounUess  50.000  Salvadorans. 
the  majority  of  whom  have  been  mur- 
dered by  the  so-called  death  squads,  or 
what  D'Aubulssion  calls  glory  squads 
or  escuadrooes  de  ^oria.  D'Aubuiason 
came  to  the  United  States;  in  fact,  he 
was  wined  and  dined  ri^t  here  In 
Washingtim.  DC,  and  $0  million  in 
cash  was  headed  down  that  way.  Un- 
fortunately, the  plane  landed  where  it 
should  not  have  In  Texas.  Where  the 
money  Is  now,  I  do  not  know.  The 
newspapers  have  not  reported  It.  But 
that  Is  Juit  one.  The  countiess  millions 
that  have  left  Miami,  for  Instance,  or 
Florida,  are  still  to  be  accounted  for, 
yet  that  was  the  main  source  of  fi- 
n^iM^ng  for  these  elements  that  are 
determined  to  keep  the  cloak  and  the 
suffocating  mantie  of  oppression  on 
the  msssrs  south  of  the  border,  and 
my  colleagues,  let  me  advise  you.  the 
day  when  we  could  do.  and  this  Presi- 
dent is  invoking  actions  that  we  called 
gunboat  diplomacy  ba^  when  Calvin 
Coolidge  sent  the  Marines  to  Nicara- 
gua In  1939.  and  what  was  the  reas<m 
he  stated  for  sending  the  Marines 
there— in  order  to  stop  Mexican  bol- 
shevlam  from  being  exported.  Today  it 
looks  hilarious,  but  it  is  no  more  hilar- 
ious than  I  know  history  will  show 
some  of  the  utterances  we  have  heard 
on  this  House  floor  with  reject  to  a 
misinterpretation,  a  misperceptlon  of 
what  that  world  is  south  of  us. 

a  1330 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  never 
wanted  much  to  pay  attention.  We  are 
not  going  to  maintain  and  create  and 
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bring  about  a  piirity  of  ideOlocy.  We 
have  got  to  make  up  our  minds,  what 
Is  our  policy  gol^g  to  be?  Is  it  going  to 
be  to  strive  for  fideologlcal  puztty?  If 
that  Is  the  cuk,  not  only  In  Latin 
America  but  evtiywhere  dse  in  the 
world,  we  are  going  to  have  an  eternal 
struggle  that  we  jcannot  win. 

Tou  cannot  bogab  communism  out  of 
existence.  The  taly  way  Is  through 
social  Justice.  "The  people  In  these 
countries  south  of  us  and  elsewhere 
would  much  ratlker  have  the  help  and 
the  understanclng  of  the  United 
States.  There  still  is  a  reservoir  of 
good  will  among  all  of  these  that  have 
been  labeled  a4  "Mandst-Lenlnlsta" 
simply  because  fmne  members  of  the 
revolutionary  fgetions  who  knocked 
out  the  most  cc^rupt  and  most  tyran- 
nical regime  of  kny  In  the  history  of 
the  worid  happened  to  mouth  the  so- 
called  dialectics  JDf  Manrism-Ionlnlsm 
But  even  their  rfecent  eleetkm  In  Nica- 
ragua is  very  dof  uent  in  Its  rantts.  Of 
aU  of  the  groupg  and  parties  vyinc  for 
election,  the  a^  that  received  the 
least  amount  of  votes,  not  even  quite  6 
percent,  was  the  soKSdled  Communist 
or  the  Mandst-tenlnlst  group.  In  El 
Salvador,  wherei you  do  not  have  one 
group  but  you  liave  an  aggregation  of 
about  five  dlffe^t  rebel  groups,  the 
least  numerous  gp  to  now  and  the  one 
in  the  least  portion  of  power  Is  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlsti  component  of  those 
five  rebel  groupsL 

But  the  poUcy  we  have  embarked 
upon  under  Ronfld  Reagan  is  one  that 
wHl  leave  themi  no  choice  If  we  are 
trying  to  murdef  their  leaders,  as  the 
CIA  has  for  a  cpuide  of  years,  and  if 
we  are  mining  their  harbors  and  blow- 
ii^  up  their  Mblic  faculties,  as  we 
have.  We  went  b^ore  the  World  Court 
and  lost  the  case.  The  World  Court 
has  found  that  ihe  United  States  was 
guilty  of  acts  df  war  by  mining  the 
harbors  of  Nicaragua. 

What  would  jwe  say  If  mcaragua 
were  to  come  gnd  mine  Chesspfskp 
B^  Certainly  tre  would  consider  that 
aQ  act  of  war. 

So  when  my  Colleagues  talk  about 
Ifarxism-LQiilnlttn  and  the  hjrpocrisy 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  let  us  keQ>  the 
record  stiaight  j  In  Grenada,  Btahm>. 
who  later  was  I  assassinated  and  his 
fate  was  doomeo.  told  loiM  itiory  to  any- 
body who  caredito  hear  him  when  he 
came  to  the  Unlied  States,  and  in  vain 
he  tried  to  talk:  to  Presidait  Reagan. 
who  would  give  him  no  audience.  If 
you  had  botheiM  to  talk  to  a  man 
such  as  that.  h4  would  have  told  you 
that  he  would  pauch  prefer  to  have 
guided  a  course  jthat  would  have  been 
in  coordination^ and  not  hostile  with 
U.S.  policy  or  inierests. 

The  airstrip  that  the  President  jurti- 
fled  for  invastoii.  alleging  it  was  being 
buUt  by  Communists,  was  actually 
imder  construction  by  a  British  con- 
struction firm.  Plessey  Sc  Co.  The  Ca- 
nadians, the  British,  and  the  French 


aU  had  medical  students  on  the  island. 
They  did  not  have  to  Invade  Grenada 
to  get  them  out.  They  got  them  aU  out 
In  good  health,  with  no  trouble  what- 


The  truth  Is  that  the  plans  had  been 
set  for  the  invasion  of  Grenada  to 
have  taken  place  later  than  that 
month  of  October  in  1983.  But  with 
the  murderous  assault  and  the  death 
of  341  marines,  all  occasioned  by  the 
President's  obtuseness  and  almost— in 
tact,  I  diaige  criminal  neglect,  crimi- 
nal neiUgenoe.  because  everyone  in 
the  proffsrinnsl  military  that  this 
Congress  has  raised  mtmeys  for.  in 
ordCT  to  have  a  professional  military, 
[nri^^tnf  the  Joint  Chiefk  of  Staff,  ev- 
eryone to  a  man.  had  recommended 
against  that;  yet  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  wlIly>nUly  and  in  obvious  and 
callous  disregard  of  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  those  marines,  allowed 
them  to  stay  for  14  months,  as  we 
were  ooaaUntiy  being  told,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  be  murdered,  and  he 
has  escaped  that  responsibility.  It  is 
very  mneh  like  I  remember,  when  I 
was  In  school,  the  pnyaganda  of  Herr 
Goebbels,  the  "big  lie."  If  you  Just  teU 
it  often  enough,  it  is  going  to  be  sold.  I 
never  thought  I  would  see  it  being  per- 
formed so  wen  and  so  successfully  by 
American  leaders  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent, because  the  invasion  of  Grenada 
took  place  less  than  48  hours  after 
that  catastrm>he  in  Beirut. 

Everybody  in  the  world  knows  that 
the  5!ftty1*irf  of  the  invasi<m  was  has- 
tended  and  moved  up  to  take  away  not 
only  the  country's  opinl<m  but  world 
mind  ttom  the  catastrophe  in  Beirut. 

But  have  we  learned  anything?  Ab- 
solutely nothing.  We  are  about  to 
pursue  an  equally  disastrous  course  of 
events,  as  I  have  been  saying,  now 
since  April  1,  1980,  and  certainly  at 
that  date  President  Reagan  was  not 
President;  it  was  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  My  plea  has  been  made,  and  in 
fact  the  only  thing  that  could  possibly 
save  us  would  be  an  immediate  rever- 
sal of  policy  and  an  approach  (m  the 
true  basis  of  a  brotherhood  of  nations 
in  the  Western  World  such  as  we  have 
given  lip  service  td  in  the  treaties  of 
the  OA8.  in  the  Rio  Pact,  and  in  the 
Punta  del  Bste  Pact,  all  of  which 
Presidait  Reagan  violated  in  bis  Inva- 
sion of  Grenada. 

This  is  what  the  American  people 
have  not  been  adequately  told.  There 
was  not  one  country  in  the  world, 
frun  TiPgi'MM'  to  West  Germany,  that 
has  endMsed  the  UJB.  Invasion  of 
Genada.  The  only  countries  that  did— 
and  in  fact  our  Secretary  of  State  as 
much  as  aim-twisted  them— were  five 
client  states  that  depend  absolutely 
economically  on  us  for  our  handouts, 
and  the  State  of  Israel.  These  were 
the  only  ones  that  said  anything  fa- 
vorable Jdxmt  the  invasion. 

The  truth  ia  that  with  that,  the 
President  destroyed  any  kind  of  ability 


for  morid  leadership  in  the  New 
World.  This  Is  what  they  want 

If  I  had  my  way.  what  would  I  do? 
First.  I  would  pull  out  every  soldier  we 
have  south  of  the  border  right  now. 
and  Instead  of  tanks.  I  would  send 
water  tanks.  I  would  send  doctors.  I 
would  said  nurses,  and  I  would  let  the 
missionaries  who  are  so  religiously 
dedicated  to  God  be  able  to  worii  there 
without  getting  assassinated  by  the 
goon  squads  that  our  conservatives  are 
paying  money  to  support 

Yes.  that  is  what  I  would  do.  Instead 
of  scddlen.  I  would  send  a  doctor  and 
a  nurse.  Instead  of  rifles.  I  would  send 
grain  and  food  and  supplies.  I  would 
do  the  reverse  of  what  the  Secretary 
of  State  did  Just  2  weeks  ago.  and  that 
was  go  before  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  prohibit  a  line  of 
credit  to  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. War?  We  are  at  war.  The  Presi- 
dent has  omunltted  acts  of  war.  He  Is 
waging  war.  He  has  surrounded  Nica- 
ragua with  30.000  of  our  military. 
What  more  do  we  want?  The  paper 
last  week  said  that  an  Americvi  had 
been  reported  UUed.  Well,  that  is  Just 
the  18th.  We  have  already  had  17. 
They  have  not  been  reported  as  such. 

We  have  not  had  any  accountability 
because  we  do  not  want  any.  This  Con- 
gress has  let  organisations  such  as  the 
CIA  operate  in  such  a  way  that  they 
now  have  the  power  of  war  or  peace. 
That  reqxinslbility  that  the  CoaaOta- 
tion  places  in  this  Congress,  snd  only 
in  this  Congress,  to  declare  war  has 
not  only  been  blithely  but  arroganUy 
ignored  by  the  President  who  could 
Just  care  less  and  snap  his  fingers  at 
the  very  laws  the  Congress  passed  in 
1974  such  as  the  War  Powers  Umltar 
tion  Act 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution.  I 
think  that  I  have  put  my  actions 
where  my  mouth  is.  and  many  months 
ago.  I  introduced  a  resolution  in  which 
I  am  charging  that  the  President  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  War  Powers 
Limitation  Act 

□  1340 

I  allege  specificities,  but  evoi  more, 
since  September  of  last  year  when  the 
Def oise  Department  admitted  at  last 
that  it  had  given  an  untold  number  of 
aircraft  and  other  military  material  to 
the  CIA  for  use  aga&ist  the  Sandlnista 
govemmoit  in  Nicaragua,  where  we 
have  had  servicemen,  active  duty  serv- 
icemen, who  have  been  asked  to  go  on 
chores  and  missions  that  would  be  in 
direct  violation  of  the  War  Power  Lim- 
itations Act.  so  these  men  have  been 
told.  "If  you  get  caught  we  are  going 
to  disavow  your  membership  in  the 
armed  services,  and  if  you  get  kiUed. 
the  same  thing." 

Now.  what  is  different  about  that 
than  when  we  started  out  In  Vietnam? 
Nothing.  It  is  identical. 
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I  UB  Horlnc  to  you.  my  colleagues, 
woe  unto  you  if  you  ignore  the  obvious 
iMnluiiptey  of  what  this  President 
might  stiU  call  a  policy,  but  which  is 
not  a  policy.  If  he  is  ideologieaUy 
turned  on  and  wants  ideological  purity 
in  the  countries  south  of  us.  then  why 
does  he  not  follow  a  amsistent  course 
when  he  goes  to  China?  Certainly 
nobody  In  the  world,  including  the 
Chinese  themselves  on  the  mainland 
say  they  are  anything  but  a  Socialist 
and  Communist  nation.  Tet.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  was  the  extent  of  your 
military  secret  agreement  with  China? 
Why  have  you  not  reported  that  to 
the  Congress  or  to  the  American 
people?  Why  is  it  you  can  blinli  your 
eyes  at  those  Communists?  - 

If  we  follow  the  same  line  that  we 
cannot  abide  some  self-iMrogrammed 
and  stylish  Marxist-Leninist  in  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  then  why 
not  invade  France?  France  has  two 
Communists  in  the  Ftench  Oovem- 
ment  Why  do  I  not  hear  one  of  your 
colleagues  getting  up  and  reading 
secret  documents  about  how  the  two 
French  Communist  cabinet  members 
are  plotting  to  take  over  France? 

I  wiU  tell  you  why.  my  colleagues, 
because  they  have  an  outworn  misper- 
ception.  enough  mischief,  enough 
ivice  in  blood  and  treasure  it  has  cost 
us.  If  we  had  had  the  right  perception, 
would  we  have  lost  anx  50.000  men  in 
Vietnam?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Now.  you  might  say.  "Tou  want  to 
pull  out  every  man  that  we  have  there 
and  let  the  commies  take  over?"  That 
is  an  absurd  question. 

If  our  soldiers,  such  as  we  have  now, 
are  the  things  that  are  holding  bade 
communism,  then,  my  friends,  you 
might  as  well  stop  now.  Tou  might  ss 
weU  then  declare  war.  but  you  know 
you  cannot  and  have  the  decent  re- 
spect of  mankind  throughout  the 
woiid. 

We  know  and  you  know  that  we 
have  been  conducting  war.  Tou  know 
and  I  know,  or  you  should  know,  that 
the  President's  discretionary  budget, 
what  he  does  not  have  to  account  for. 
has  grown  TSO  percent  in  less  than  2 
years.  How  much  of  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  you  sent  down  to  the  Con- 
tras  through  the  CIA  without  account- 
ing, since  Congress  directly  shut  off 
those  fimds? 

I  ask  that.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
know  how  ywi  can  come  and  have  the 
nerve  to  ask  tis  to  cut  out  all  of  the 
farmers'  home  programs  and  yet  in 
the  name  of  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  the  deficit  while 
your  own  personal  discretional  budget 
has  gone  up  790  percent.  I  want  to 
know  that  and  I  think,  my  coUeagues. 
that  is  a  question  you  yourselves 
ought  to  be  ssking.  How  can  any  of 
you  Join  in  this  litany  or  chorus  of 
saying,  "Me,  too."  but  not  ss  much  in 
the  name  of  reducing  the  deficit  that 
was  created  by  the  mischievous  poli- 


cies of  not  only  this  President,  but  the 
then  Congress  as  well. 

Tou  cannot  drain  away  the  Treasury 
and  not  expect  to  have  a  deficit  and 
when  you  reach  the  point  as  a  result 
of  the  action  this  Congress  sanctioned 
in  1981  and  generally  approved 
throughout  the  land  and  at  the  Presi- 
dent's insistence,  and  he  signed  that 
tax  biU.  you  now  have— what?  Tou 
have  the  richest  of  the  rich  paying  not 
one  penny  of  income  taxes.  Tou  have 
the  largest  corporations  not  only  not 
paying  any  such  taxes,  but  getting  as 
much  as  $300  million  in  tax  credits 
from  smaller  oorporatl(»is  that  they 
purchase  them  from.  That  is  wrong. 
That  is  sinful,  my  colleagues. 

I  say  woe  to  a  lighthearted  aM>roach 
to  the  vote  you  wHl  be  asked  for.  This 
is  an  oppoitunity  to  review  the  s^iole 
mistaken  course,  the  bankrupt  nature 
of  this  President's  approach  to  the 
problems  that  happen  to  lie  to  the 
south  of  us.  If,  indeed,  and  in  fact 
what  I  hear  from  some  of  you  and  the 
President,  you  are  more  preoccupied 
with  havteg  ideological  purity,  then  I 
say  to  you.  you  will  soon  be  asked  to 
pay  a  price  that  you  do  not  now  visual- 
ise, nor  do  I  think  soberly  considering 
you  would  be  willing  to  an^rove. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  every 
single  ivofesslonal  military,  not  the 
political  military,  and  remember,  we 
have  them,  we  have  pollUcal  generals, 
we  have  always  had  than.  We  had 
them  during  the  Mexican  war.  We  had 
them  every  time  an  occasion  has  risen 
and  we  have  them  today:  but  I  am 
talking  about  the  professional  soldier. 
I  am  talktaig  about  such  men  as  Gener- 
al Myers  who  retired  about  2  years 
ago.  What  were  his  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Tou  are  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  I  think  they  are  worth  looking 
up.  because  he  will  tell  you  that  in 
cntler  to  engage  in  acts  of  war  in  which 
you  will  be  calling  the  military  to  im- 
plement your  falling  and  falling  diplo- 
macy, we  do  not  go  to  war  and  nobody, 
no  nation  calls  the  military  untU  they 
have  fafled  diplomatieally.  afid  this  is 
our  confession  of  utter  and  abject  dip- 
lomatic failure  to  the  south  of  us,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively. 

I  say  that  the  professional  wlU  tell 
you,  in  fact,  one  of  the  political  gener- 
als has  said  already  and  he  has  been  in 
a  position  of  command  in  those  areas, 
that  the  Contras  or  anybody  else  that 
you  want  and  are  even  adElng  private 
groups  in  violation  of  the  Logan  Act, 
this  Just  3  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President, 
you  were  saying,  "Oh,  you  private 
people,  you  are  doing  right  Keep  on 
sending  money.  If  I  can't  get  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  wont  give  it  to 
me.  you  do  it."  That  is  a  violation  of 
the  Logan  Act  and  that  is,  of  course,  a 
contoaptuous  attitude  toward  the 
Congress  which  I  think  adequately  re- 
veals the  President's  size-up  of  the 
Ccmgress. 


The  professional  military  will  tell 
you  the  Contras  can't  do  it  Tou  have 
got  to  go  in  direct. 

I  say  and  I  will  teU  you  this  in  aU  so- 
berness, my  colleagues,  if  we  persist  in 
what  I  think  now  is  an  irrevenible 
course,  you  will  soon  see  that  the  call 
wlU  have  to  be  for  at  least  100,000. 

Now,  let  us  ask  some  real  questions. 
Let  us  ask  some  questions  and  let  us 
look  at  what  we  have  dcme  already  in 
Grenada. 

Well,  the  President  said  then  he  was 
going  in  to  save  lives.  He  said  this  24 
hours  after  he  invaded.  He  had  to 
think  of  some  international  law  be 
could  seise  and  that  we  would  be  out 
of  there  before  the  mA  was  out. 
Well,  we  still  have  the  troops  there. 

D  ISSO 

And  it  was  the  only  way  we  could 
have  any  kind  of  what  we  oaUed  an 
election.  The  American  troops  had  to 
be  there. 

Well,  what  is  Ormada?  Grenada  is 
about  the  siae  of  the  dty  I  rspiesent, 
San  Antonio,  In  geography:  In  poinila- 
tion.  it  is  about  one-tenth.  The  ptdloe 
force  in  Grenada  oould  not  even  stand 
up  to  the  polloe  force  or  an  invasion  of 
the  police  force  from  San  Antonio. 
TX.  Tet  we  expect  anything  but  ridi- 
cule from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now.  in  that  tiny  island,  we  had  to 
come  in,  we  had  to  take  it  over,  we  had 
to  occupy  it.  and  we  had  to  supervise 
elections. 

Now.  you  take  a  country  like  Nicara- 
gua. We  would  have  to  go  in.  If  you 
think,  my  colleagues,  that  the  so- 
called  Ccmtras,  ov«r  89  percent  of  who 
are  ex-Samosistas,  hated  to  a  man  in 
the  interior  of  Nicaragua,  if  you  think 
they  can  govern  Nicaragua,  what  an 
abysmal  error  you  win  be  making.  It 
wm  take  the  United  States  not  (miy 
going  in  militarily  taking  possession  of 
the  country:  it  will  require  the  United 
States  rultaig  the  country,  remaining 
in  possession  of  the  country,  station- 
ing at  least  100.000  troops  in  Nicara- 
gua, at  least,  and  thai  forever  and  a 
day  facing  qwradle  guerrilla  attempts. 

The  very  name,  Sandino.  is  taken 
with  good  cause  down  there.  That 
name  evokes  the  resistance  to  what 
they  call  the  North  American  invasion 
of  1920  which  Sandlon  was  a  hero  re- 
sisting. And  we  had  to  stay  in  occupa- 
tion of  Nicaragua  for  almost  10  years. 

Then  we  had  to  train  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  national  guard  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  install  the  Somosa  tjrrannlcal 
regtane.  and  then  continue  to  uphold  it 
through  the  years.  It  finally  got  so 
rotten  it  half  fell  out  itself.  But  also 
because  the  people  themselves  finally 
got  fed  up. 

'But  we  have  been  Imposing  that 
type  of  regime  all  up  and  down  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Rio  Platte. 

I  say.  my  colleagues,  that  that  day  is 
gone.  It  is  another  world.  If  we  want 
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to  think  that  thii  is  going  to  be  the  ap- 
proach in  NicarsKua,  what  is  it  going 
to  be  when  Guatemala  blows  up?  And 
it  is  in  the  proce^  of  blowing  up.  Gua- 
temala is  even  ilarger.  and  what  is 
more,  it  is  next  ui  Mexico. 

What  are  we  d^ing  about  the  80i;»er- 
cent  inflation  aiid  the  90-pereent  un- 
employment in  !  Mexico,  the  conse- 
quent pressiue.  the  fact  that  our  poli- 
cies in  X3  Salvadc^  alone  where  we  talk 
about,  and  some  Df  my  colleagues  talk 
as  if  the  Commujiist  takeover  you  will 
see  a  great  masd  exodus.  We  already 
have  it.  We  have  ft  now. 

In  my  dty  and  in  my  area»  we  have 
Just  as  many  Salvadoran  refugees  or  0- 
legals.  depoiding^  on  the  point  of  view, 
as  you  have  Mexican  "f*«A»«^'f  So 
who  is  addresdn^  that  issue?  I  hear  no 
debate  on  that  ^bject  matter.  I  hear 
nobody  talking  about  what  is  going  on 
inOuatonala. 

If  suddenly  we  find  that  through  our 
polldes  we  give  no  alternative,  abso- 
lutely no  altemaiive.  if  I  were  in  that 
government  in  Nicaragua,  and  the 
United  States  wai  trying  to  kill  me  off . 
bomb  my  harbors,  bomb  my  public  fa- 
cilities, destroy  Uie  coffee  crops  on 
which  I  depmd  f  0r  some  kind  of  mini- 
mal economic  exktence  of  the  regime, 
and  the  Communists  are  the  devfl  with 
pitchforks,  horns  on  his  head,  tall  on 
his  back,  who  eigne  and  said,  "I  will 
help  you."  you  bet  your  life  I  would 
take  help,  for  self-preservation  if 
nothing  else.        I 

This  is  the  reauty. 

Now,  the  reality  also  is  that  we 
cannot  expect  ideological  purity  be- 
cause ooimtries  iouth  of  us  we  look 
upon  as  sort  of  viusal  states  and  then 
say,  though,  that  we  will  accept  ideo- 
logical impurity,  but  let  us  see  on  a 
grander  scale  what  it  Is  we  should  be 
concentrating  on.  If  we  were  true  to 
this  ideological  tajusiness.  why  did  not 
the  President  succeed  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  tXavsAnk  the  Russian  con- 
struction of  t^e  gu  pipeline  which  is 
fully  operational  now  into  West 
Europe?  Maybe  t^ie  reason  is  that  the 
very  people  thatihave  supported  him 
financially  were  ihe  controlling  inter- 
ests financially  ttieaking  of  the  pipe- 
line companies  m  which  Mobfl  and 
Exxon  have  the  i  controlling  interest, 
and  they  in  turn  are  controlled  by  the 
Chase  Manhattan,  the  First  City  Na- 
tional Banks. 

But  now  thesel  are  the  banks  that 
are  so  overstretched  in  bad  loans  to 
these  very  same  countries,  Nicaragua, 
Mexico— but  not  |o  much  mcaragu^— 
but  Mexico.  Bnizll,  Argentina,  that 
they  were  foolish  enough  to  lend  more 
than  100  percent  of  their  qgritalisa- 
tion  structure.  I|  your  little  bank  in 
your  dty  were  l|o  do  that,  it  would 
have  been  dedated  illiquid  or  bank- 
rupt by  now. 

Now.  these  arei  the  forces  that  are 
controlling  the  p<>llcies  of  this  admin- 
istration under  this  Preddoit.  These 


unseen,  unaccountable,  manufacturers 
of  great  corporate  worth,  they  could 
care  a  tinker's  hoot  for  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  who 
are  being  victimised  now  with  extor- 
tionate rates  of  interest,  which  in  turn 
has  made  it  attractive  for  foreign  cap- 
ital now,  fickle  foreign  capital,  to  de- 
termine such  things  as  the  fate  of  the 
mintris  Continental  Bank  which  ,we 
have  nationalised.  If  Mexico  had  done 
this  to  a  private  bank  in  Mexico,  we 
would  say  it  had  nationalised  the 
bank.  We  did  it,  but  we  call  it  "bailing 
it  out." 

Now.  the  President  says  that  even  if 
it  took  $9  billion  plus  to  do  that,  it  was 
all  right.  But  $290  million  to  help  OMn- 
munitfes  take  care  of  the  homeless, 
most  of  whom  are  now  homeless  be- 
cause of  the  direct  policies  that  the 
President  calls  Reaganomics  and  with 
which  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
here  at  critical  moments  have  gone 
along,  this  is  why  I  would  say  that  re- 
alistically looking  at  it,  when  the  vote 
comes  up  on  the  so-called  aid  to  the 
Contras.  you  wiU  be  made  to  appear 
disloyal  to  the  President— not  the 
issue  as  to  whether  he  is  violating  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act  He  is  the 
<«ie  that  ought  to  be  here  before  us  ac- 
counting: not  us  accounting  to  him. 

Tet  we  live  in  sudi  a  day  and  time  in 
which  the  Amolean  pec^lc  have  voy 
little  durioe  as  to  their  discernment 
and  their  ability  to  evaluate  if  they 
are  not  provided  the  facts  involved.  If 
they  are  provided  not  white  papers 
from  the  State  Department,  the  same 
State  DQiartment  that  could  see  noth- 
ing wroog  with  calling  the  Marines 
"peaoekeqtos"  while  injecting  them 
into  one  of  the  most  explosive  areas  in 
E  most  unmHitary  fashion,  in  a  way 
that  was  calculated  to  bring  about  dis- 
aster. It  is  the  same  State  Department 
that  knows  what  is  going  on  whUe  it 
has  a  duly  acknowledged  Ambassador 
in  Managua,  meaning  that  we  say  to 
the  wwld  that  we  aoc^t  that  redme. 
If  the  President  wants  us  to  wage  war. 
he  ou^t  to  come  before  the  Congress. 

My  resolution  says,  "Mr.  President, 
the  Congress  has  not  dedared  war,  so 
you  stop  making  war.  Tou  are  proceed- 
ing illegally  and  you  have  proceeded  il- 
legally. And  even  though  you  have 
been  encouraged  by  your  ability  to 
msniptilate  a  pluralistic  body  such  as 
the  Congress"— after  all,  there  are  989 
individuals  and  it  is  not  Just  one  man 
and  a  cadre  of  six  or  seven  strong  men 
around  him  actually  writing  the  script 
for  his  q>eeehes. 
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The  President  is  an  actor  that  has  to 
have  a  script.  As  I  said  even  during  the 
campaign  in  1980,  and  I  predicted 
then,  my  colleagues,  not  now,  I  pre- 
dicted in  1980.  except  it  sounded  so 
farfetched.  I  was  accused  of  being  a 
bitter  partisan;  I  told  the  pe<H>le  in  my 
area,  I  said  if  Mr.  Reagan  happens  to 


get  elected,  you  are  going  to  see  your 
children  fitting  in  the  Jungles  of 
South  America  and  Central  Amolea. 
How  farfetched  does  it  seem  now? 
Well,  maybe  it  still  does.  Maybe  the 
President  can  sdl  you  on  the  fact  that 
it  wHl  not  go  beyond  aiding  Contras. 
But  you  should  know  and  you  are 
charged  with  knowledge:  no  Member 
of  this  body  can  say  that  he  has  no 
knowledge  as  to  what  the  issue  really 
is.  And  the  issue,  simply  put.  is  this: 
Are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to  develop 
a  policy  on  a  national  basis  that  will 
distinguish  between  these  social  up- 
heavals that  are  purely  indigenous, 
that  are  native  dvfl  wars,  that  have 
not  crane  about  because  of  external 
pressures  be  they  Communist,  be  they 
what  have  you,  and  those  that  pa- 
haps  are;  I  ssy  this  is  an  important 
and  a  critical  distinction  we  had  better 
start  making.  The  President  obviously 
is  not  going  to,  so  it  is  up  to  us  in  the 
Craigfess  to  do  it  I  urge  evenrthing— it 
is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  somebody  no 
good— but  the  truth  is  that  this  discus- 
sion that  wHl  be  brought  about  m  the 
$14  mmion  vedfically  and  the  $38 
million  for  Guatemala,  can  give  us  an 
(Vportuntty,  if  my  colleagues  see  fit 
to  bring  ft  into  focus,  to  hold  the 
President  accountable,  which  you  have 
not  been  willing  to  do. 

The  last  time,  which  was  the  year 
before  last  there  was  a  meager  discus- 
sirai  on  the  so-called  War  PoweBs  Uml- 
tati<m  Act  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
that  at  alL  Rather  the  issue  was:  Are 
you  loyal  or  are  you  disloyal  to  the 
President?  And  this  is  the  way  it  wlU 
be  again. 

I  was  here  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  and  the  same  thing 
will  hvpen.  The  scenario  has  been 
set.  Let  me  tell  you  something  else  I 
said  before  this  last  election.  I  said 
this  at  home  and  I  said  it  in  six  other 
States.  I  said:  If  it  looks  as  if  it  wUl  be 
a  dose  election,  you  will  see  these 
headlines  before  the  election.  If  it 
does  not  look  as  if  it  will  be  a  dose 
election,  as  sorai  as  the  elections  are 
ova  with,  you  are  going  to  see  these 
headlines.  "Migs  in  Nicaragua." 

My  friends.  I  ask  you  to  tell  me.  is 
that  not  what  happened?  And  n^iat 
hwened  after  that  prmundamentot 
They  discovered  they  were  not  Migs. 
But  we  keep  on  going.  And  if  mcara- 
gua  gets  Migs,  I  for  one  wHl  not  be 
surprised.  I  wHl  not  be  surprised  be- 
cause we  have  been  waging  war  and 
the  law  of  self-preservation  says  you 
do  everything  in  your  powa  to  stay 
alive.  This  is  a  basic  law  of  life.  As 
BIhrushchev  said  when  Gary  Powers 
was  shot  down.  "All  living  things  want 
to  keq>  on  living."  This  is  true.  It  is  a 
universal  truth. 

And  we  must  neya  forget  that  histo- 
ry, very  Immediate  history,  has  given 
us  ample  opportunity  to  examine  and 
reexamine,  but  we  do  not.  We  are 
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about  to  be  Mked  to  vote  a  ma«ive  in- 
ercMe  in  what  is  called  a  defenw 
budtet:  to  $315  bOUan.  I  My  it  ti  a  war 
budget.  Why  do  I  My  that?  BecauM 
the  baala  upon  which  all  of  the  debate, 
nieh  aa  it  baa  been  on  that  iHue.  there 
is  not  even  a  mention  of  the  changed 
nature  of  the  worid  in  Central  Europe. 

I  think  that  the  eoaudetkn.  after 
the  attempt  of  Preaklent  Reagan  to 
try  to  atop  it.  of  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line from  Siberia  into  Weatein  Europe 
should  give  us  reaaon  to  examine. 

We  ought  to  be  a  Uttle  Wt  more 
knowledgeable  about  what  is  gidng  on 
in  West  Oennany.  in  IfkkDe  Europe; 
even  in  «wg*— »«»;  because  we  are 
asking  the  American  people  to  tax 
themselves  IIS  tallUon  dollars'  worth 
based  on  an  assumptinn  that  is  really. 
In  my  opinion,  a  mIspercepUop. 

In  Germany  we  have  on  the  threah- 
old  of  power  a  genoatkn  that  does 
not  remember  Worid  War  IL  In  tact, 
the  present  German  leader.  KtM,  was 
16  years  of  age.  The  Russian  new 
leader  was  IS  years  of  age.  They  are 
eontemporarles. 

Tet.  in  reading  what  the  President 
said,  in  hearbv  the  debatea  from  my 
eoOeagues,  my  condusion  Is  that  the 
miiirtwt  li  on  a  Europe  of  lMS-47. 

Ify  friends,  that  to  a  calamitous  mis- 
take. We  have  the  same  mindset.  We 
have  a  President  that  says,  "I  am 
gotaig  to  make  them  cry  'Uncle.'" 
When  he  came  back  from  his  trip,  it 
wHl  be  S  years  this  next  autumn,  from 
South  Amoica  where  he  visited  four 
or  five  countries  down  there,  the  first 
words  he  said  after  he  got  one  place 
wrtmg.  when  he  landed  in  California 
was.  "Gee.  I  dfclnt  know  they  were 
that  different." 

My  friends,  the  luxurious  days  in 
which  we  could  aff (»d  that  incompe- 
tence in  leadership  are  gone  fcnrever. 
And  I  am  saying  to  you  that  we  have 
aet  in  motion  farces  that  inevitably  are 
going  to  suck  you  and  your  children 
and  your  grandchildren  and  your 
great-grandchildren  and  mine  Into  an 
eternal  hostfUty  and  enmity  with  the 
voT  people  that  fate  says  and  decrees 
we  shall  share  the  future. . 

Do  we  want  to  make  out  of  the  New 
World  another  Balkan  sltuaUon.  an- 
other Europe  with  ancient  hatreds 
stqi  to  be  healed? 

Prance,  remember,  is  not  a  member 
of  MATO.  Why  not?  Why  did  Prance 
puU  out?  Nobody  ever  rlisnisiei  that 
The  President  says  he  wlU  not  visit 
the  horrtUe  camps  of  the  Holocaust. 
Buchenwald.  because  it  will  hurt 
German  feelings.  But  he  is  going  to 
lay  a  wreath  cm  the  cemetery  of  the 
German  soUUers  that  protected  those 

incinerators,     that     fought     against 
Americans  and  kiUed  them:  he  is  going 

to  lay  a  wreath  of  flowers  there. 
What  perversity  have  we  reached? 

What  is  the  Ug  issue  then  upon  which 

the    assumption    of    $318    billion    is 

based?  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  Among 
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other  things,  the  revival  of  those  an- 
dmt  hatreds  and  fears,  what  they  call 
in  Ptance  and  in  Russia,  revanehlsm. 

Tou  have  now  in  Germany  strong 
movements  of  the  SlTiwiana  thoe.  that 
is  from  the  province  of  SOesla.  pres- 
ently in  Poland,  they  are  demanding  a 
return  of  that  area  to  Germany.  Tou 
do  not  read  about  that  here:  but  why? 
Dccausc  we  ignore  the  intricate, 
mlxed-up  history  to  which  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  get  drawn  in. 
with  the  luxury  of  thinking  that  we 
can  escape  with  no  harm,  with  no  sao- 
rifloe.  And  I  say  that  one  cause  has 
brought  about  the  other  problem? 

If  you  have  the  horrible  situations 
which  the  msasra  south  of  us  wUl  no 
longer  tolerate,  and  they  have  for  2S0, 
MO  years,  they  wiU  no  longer,  my 
frIeiMis.  It  depends  <m  how  we  want  to 
meet  it.  Will  we  be  on  the  side  of  those 
people  whose  a^intions  no  Icmger 
can  or  will  be  thwarted?  Or  do  we 
want  to  continue  and  persist  to  defend 
the  (vpreasors  and  the  exploiters? 
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I  think  that  given  a  clear,  clear 
issue— to  me  it  is  clear— I  would  hope 
and  I  would  pray  that  the  dedaicni 
would  be:  Tes.  it  would  be  uncomfort- 
able to  think  that  Ortega  says  he  is  a 
Leninist  and  we  overlo(A  the  three 
priests,  who  obviously  are  not  Marxist- 
Leninists,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them  in  that  same  Government,  but 
the  people  themselves,  there  is  not  a 
person.  American  or  any  other  visitor 
from  any  other  country  that  will  tell 
you  that  that  regime  has  undertaken 
an  out-and-out  Marxist-Leninist  or  so- 
cialist course. 

X7p  to  now.  it  is  a  mixture.  But  how 
kmg  wOl  we  allow  them,  when  we  are 
trying  to  disrupt  their  economy:  we 
are  trying  to  reduce  them,  bring  about 
hardship  so  that  the  people  have 
become  unhappy  with  that  regime. 

It  is  not  going  to  happen.  The  Sandi- 
nistas are  not  going  to  roll  over  or  cry 
"uncle":  they  are  going  to  fight.  When 
our  American  soldiers  invade,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  klU  peasant  women, 
chfldroo.  grandmothers,  and  grandfa- 
thers. They  will  have  to  go  into  the 
barrios  of  Managua  where  the  people 
have  built  barricades  and  sandbags 
and  take  every  comer  by  comer. 

The  question  is,  my  friends,  so  cer- 
tataily  we  are  against  ctMnmunism.  but 
we  are  not  going  to  bomb  communism 
out  of  existence.  I  thought  we  would 
have  learned  that  long  ago.  I  thou^t 
we  would  have  learned  it  in  1918  when 
we  and  Prance  and  England  invaded 
Russia  to  try  to  put  down  the  Russian 
Revolution— which  they  have  not  for- 
gotten, and  could  not,  and  we  have  not 
in  any  other  comparable  instance, 
whether  it  was  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion or  any  other. 

Coolidge  gave  the  excuse  for  sending 
the  Marines  to  Mexico  because  he 
said.  "We  don't  want  the  sending  out. 


the  exportation  of  Mexican  bolshe- 
vism"— that  is  what  they  called  it 
then.  They  did  not  call  it  Mandst-Len- 
inlsm:  they  called  it  bolshevtam. 

What  happened?  Tou  had  the  then 
Mexican  President.  Ellas  Calles.  who 
had  up  to  then  taken  a  sort  of  a  disin- 
terest, but  with  the  American  inva- 
sion, sending  arms  to  the  extent  they 
could,  to  help  Sandino. 

We  have  invaded  Nicaragua  six 
times  in  the  SOth  century.  My  friends, 
maybe  we  have  not  noted  it.  but  they 
have  not  forgotten  it.  When  the  same 
thing  starts  happening  in  Mexico,  and 
we  are  headed  that  way  for  this 
reason:  The  CIA  has  been  trying  to  de- 
staUUae  the  present  Mexican  Presi- 
dent. What  an  egregious  error. 

Why  do  that?  Because  we  think  we 
can  compel  the  Mexican  President  to 
Join  us  a  little  bit  in  our  mistaken 
course  in  Nicaragua.  Well,  you  are  not 
going  to  do  it  Neither  wiU  the  other 
Contadora  naticms  do  it  Some  of  them 
have  gone  ss  f  ar  as  they  can  in  de- 
nouncing the  Cmnmunlst  influence, 
but  they  also  recogniae.  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Argentina  came  here  last 
month  and  told  us  to  our  face,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dvU  war  as  being  indige- 
nous and  native  and  not  one  imposed 
or  presently  carried  on  by  external 
forces. 

There  are  no  Russian  soliders,  and  it 
would  be  quite  a  story. 

Let  us  look  at  the  course  and  see  the 
mlschlevousness  and  the  out-aiMl-out 
prevarication.  They  call  our  President 
the  great  communicator.  I  say  he  is 
also  the  great  prevaricator,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  on  the  record. 

The  reason  first  given  this  Congress 
for  the  moneys  to  the  contras  and 
others,  advisers  and  training  Salvador- 
an  trocqDS  in  Honduras,  which  is  an- 
other abysmal  error,  there  has  been 
strains  through  history  between  those 
two  countries;  neither  one  of  which 
has  had  1  day  of  democracy  in  their 
couple  of  centuries  of  existence. 

We  are  not  in  Honduras  with  the 
permission  of  the  people  through 
their  representatives.  We  are  occupy- 
ing Honduras.  But  when  the  President 
first  started  out  he  said:  We  want  to 
sUh)  the  shipment  of  arms  that  are 
fitn#n»ting  from  Nicaragua  and  going 
to  El  Salvador. 

Here  is  it  3  years  later,  and  there 
has  not  been  cme  Interception  of  one 
Idnd  of  cargo  or  another  from  Nicara- 
gua to  El  Salvador.  Tou  know  that  if 
they  had.  that  would  have  been  head- 
lines for  80  days.  So  that  goes  out  the 
window.  The  President  does  not  talk 
about  that  anymore.  Now  he  is  saying 
Oh,  yes,  the  revolution  started  out  in- 
digenous. 

But  now  it  has  been  taken  over  by 
Communists,  and  we  have  Just  got  to 
knock  them  out. 

So  that  unless  we  remember  this 
course  of  events,  we  will  replicate  the 


other  costly,  ndw-considered  to  be 
errors.  Costly  in  blood  and  in  treasure; 
in  my  opinion  luiAeoessarily. 

The  United  States,  as  I  have  tried  to 
say  it  was  my  adyice  to  the  privileged 
orders  then,  in!  1980  to  President 
Carter,  was.  "Lodk.  the  United  States 
still  has  a  little  vestige  of  remaining 
leverage  of  leadership  in  the  New 
World.  Please  usei  it  Before  you  decide 
to  go  unilaterally  and  eq>eeially  mili- 
tarily, try  the  other.  Tou  still  have  a 
reservoir."  j 

That  has  been  blown  out  of  the 
water.  I  doubt  that  we  have  that,  but  I 
think  that  if  we  were  to  show  first  and 
honest  and  a  policy  of  integrity,  one 
that  could  be  trusted,  that  we  could 
pull  out  every  sttigle  soldier  that  we 
have  south  of  the  border  with  no 
harmful  effect. 

I  wUl  teU  you  this,  and  I  said  this 
about  the  Vletndm  war— and  remem- 
ber, the  Presideiit  then  was  a  neigh- 
bor; cert«taly  he  iwas  not  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  but  I  s*ld  it  then.  It  antago- 
nized him,  but  i  did  not  go  around 
here  and  I  did  nbt  double  up  my  fist 
and  go  around  shouting  the  concate- 
nation of  noise:  "Hey.  hey.  L3.J..  how 
many  babies  hav^  you  killed  today"  so 
that  those  latecomer  protestos  now 
are  saying  that  I  was  prowar  because  I 
did  not.  They  do  not  examine  the 
record.  | 

I  was  the  one  that  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives— not  in 
1967.  not  in  1968.  1969.  but  tai  1965. 
the  Senator  Emtet  Omening  resolu- 
tion. He  was  a  friend  of  mine.  He  had 
a  resolution.  I  introduoed  it  in  the 
House  and  obtained  70  cosponsors. 

What  did  that  resolution  say?  It 
said.  Mr.  Presideitt,  why  don't  you  pull 
out  and  go  undc^  the  aegis,  like  you 
did  in  Korea,  of  the  United  Nations? 

Yes,  I  was  criticized.  It  offended  the 
President  then,  gnd  many  friends  in 
Texas,  but  the  record  shows  that  that 
is  what  I  did.  I  atso  was  the  only  one, 
and  continued  to  be  the  only  one. 
except  that  right  bow  it  is  not  hot 

I  wlU  say  this,  that  draft  wiU  be  an 
issue  if  we  perslBlt  in  this  course  that 
we  are  following!  in  Central  America. 
Tou  will  be  fad^  the  possibility  of 
draft  calls;  you  dertainly  will  see  the 
Ready  Reserve  oalled.  When  you  do 
that  if  it  is  going  to  take  100.000  you 
are  going  to  have  |to  pull  than. 

Are  you  going[  to  pull  them  tttua. 
Korea?  Are  you  goiiig  to  pull  them 
from  Germany:  where  we  have 
300.000?  Are  you  going  to  pull  them  in 
from  the  Middle  East?  No.  So  you  are 
going  to  get  the  Heady  Reserve. 

When  you  do  tl^at  and  the  casualties 
start  coming  in.  i  you  will  have  draft 
caUs.  Let  the  record  show,  so  that 
nobody  can  say  that  they  were  not 
charged  with  knowledge,  at  some 
future  date— I  do  not  think  too  far 
from  now— I  hopf  not;  I  pray  to  God  I 
am  dead  wrong.  4^  I  ^ve  all  along  on 


some  of  the  things  I  have  felt  impelled 
to  come  out  and  say. 

But  like  that  other  issue  that  I 
raised  in  the  sixties,  the  issue  of  con- 
scripting an  unwilling  American  into 
an  undeclared  war  without  a  declarar 
tion  of  war. 
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I  have  maintained  all  along  that  not 
only  was  it  unconstitutional  but  it  was 
in  direct  violation  of  the  original  Draft 
Act  of  1941.  In  fact,  that  passed  by  one 
vote,  and  the  only  reason  it  got  that 
one  vote  was  because  they  had  to 
eiwet  a  clause  sasring  that  no  person 
subject  to  that  aet  would  be  compelled 
to  serve  outside  the  c(mtinental 
United  States  against  his  will  unless  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  or 
otherwise  medfically  provided  so  by 
Congress. 

But  then  through  the  course  of 
events  we  all  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression Worid  War  n  is  over  with. 
Let  me  remind  you,  my  colleagues, 
there  has  been  no  peace  treaty.  In 
fact  that  is  what  the  German  leader 
Kohl  told  these  groups  protesting  and 
wanting  the  reaoquisition  of  Silesia. 
They  said.  "Walt  until  we  have  a  peace 
treaty." 

Well,  how  are  you  going  to  get  a 
peace  treaty  if  we  cannot  get  together 
with  the  other  war  ally.  Russia,  as  to 
what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
German  reunification? 

We  are  the  ones  who  have  rearmed 
Germany.  We  started.  We  are  the  ones 
who  finally,  after  all  of  the  bitter  de- 
bates of  the  1950's,  when  NATO  was 
being  f<»med  and  the  question  of  the 
deployment  of  the  bomb,  never,  they 
said,  wfll  we  have  the  German  finger. 
Now  we  do.  This  was  the  real  issue. 
When  have  you  debated  it  here?  Tou 
thou^t  you  were  voting  on  what?  To 
allow  the  mmey  so  that  Pershing  n 
could  be  deployed?  Well,  there  was 
more  than  that  involved,  and  that  is 
that  tat  the  first  time  we  have  the 
German  finger  on  that  trigger  rl^t 
there  with  ours. 

Just  like  Maggie  Thatcher.  She  may 
be  a  Tory,  and  what  have  you.  but  she 
knows  her  own  natlooal  interests.  And 
when  we  wanted  the  cruise  missile  de- 
ployed, she  said.  "Tes,  if  we  have  co- 
management" 


Recently  I  introduced  legislation. 
HJl.  1906,  to  cut  our  Nation's  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nati«ms  to  a  level 
that  is  proportionate  to  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  professional  staff  employed 
there. 

Since  1977.  the  total  number  of 
Americans  woridng  in  key  staff  slots  in 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  has 
fallen— from  536  tai  1977.  to  501  in 
1080.  to  485  in  1983,  and  477  in  1984. 
Our  share  of  the  total  last  year  was 
only  about  15.5  percent  deq>ite  our 
contribution  of  some  35  percent  of  the 
UJf.  budget  or  more  than  $1  billicm 
annually.  Even  UJf.  Secretary  Gener- 
al Javier  Perec  de  Cuellar  admits  that 
the  number  of  U.8.  dtizens  in  senior 
and  policymaking  positions  is  well 
below  the  "desirable"  range  and  is  fall- 
ing. 

An  agency-by-agency  breakdown  of 
U.S.  staffing  and  financial  contribu- 
tions for  the  United  Nations,  prepared 
by  the  Deportment  of  State,  indicates 
how  badly  we  have  beoi  shortchanged 
in  our  representation  there.  I  insert 
the  breakdown  in  the  Rbooro  at  this 
point 

NUMBER  MO  PERCENTAGE  OF  SELECIED  PROFESSBIIM. 
STAFF  >  M  THE  SECRETMHATS  OF  THE  UJL  SVSTBI  (AS 
OF  DECEMBER  1984)  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  ASSESSED 
CONTRnunONS  TO  THE  REGMAR  BUDGET  « 


THE     UNITED     NATIONS     IS     A 
GOOD  PLACE  TO  START  CUT- 
TING THE  DEPiClT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Vzscloskt].  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Ruhd]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  qtedal  order  today  to 
call  attention  to  the  strong  anti-Amer- 
ican bias  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
suggest  that— as  we  look  to  cut  the 
def  Idt— the  United  Nations  is  a  good 
place  to  start 
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Dr.  Ariouly  Shevchenko  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  was  Under  Secre- 
tary Gen«ml  for  Polltkal  and  Security 
Affairs  until  his  defection  in  1978.  ob- 
served how  very  vital  that  a  more 
prominent  American  presence  be  exer- 
cised at  the  UJV.  Secretariat  He  ex- 
plained that  the  Secretariat  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  setting  the  tone 
at  the  United  Nations  by  drifting  com- 
mittee resolutions,  setting  m>  em>ert 
terms,  preparing  reports,  and  carrying 
on  a  wide  variety  of  other  tasks  which 
affect  the  degree  of  politidzation  of 
the  organization. 

The  Soviets  are  well  aware  that  strsr 
tegically  placing  its  people  in  the  U  Jf . 
bureaucracy  can  be  of  considerable  use 
to  its  Government  Through  years  of 
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etever  maneuverlnc.  Mowov  has  cap- 
tured key  Secrctartet  poaU.  and  aloac 
with  tbem.  aeeeaa  to  peiaoonel  fllea- 
uiad  by  the  KOB  to  recruit  new 
acenta— and  the  Departmeiit  of  Publle 
Infonnatloo— uaed     for 


AecOTdtnc  to  Dr.  Shevchenko.  more 
than  a  third  of  all  Ooaamunlat  bloc  na- 
tkmato  In  the  Secretariat  are  offloers 
of  their  rc^ectlve  aecret  poUoe  under 
the  direct  fuidanoe  of  the  KOB.  Their 
actMtlee  ranee  from  direet  .'venili- 
ment  of  Secretariat  cmployeaa.  gather- 
ing Information  of  a  pOUtkal  nature 
from  U.&  employeeB  and  diplonata.  to 
iMinc  the  Utaltad  Natlona  for  eaplo- 
nace  aetlvltlea  throuitfKNit  the  United 


raoently  taaued  a  report  on  voting 
practieea  of  member  natlona  at  the 
United  Natlona.  We  ought  to  keep  the 
ftaMttnga  of  thla  report  In  mind  not 
only  when  reviewing  out  contributlona 
to  the  United  Natloaa.  but  alio  In  con- 
ducting our  relatione  with  varloua  na- 
tloaa and  when  granting  foreign  aid. 
The  State  Department  Information  on 
voting  practieea  of  member  natloos 
foUowK 

Taiu  \.—V.N.  votkno  neori.  •  MM  OcMfvl 
AaaemMv-M  VMOA  pUmmm  vote  * 
wtth  VM.  «at«  (fw/ao)] 


Albania. 


4.4 


Oroup  avcrace. 


ftnguar.. 


14.3 


a.i 

41.0 


StLnda. 


Antlqua  aiMi  Butaida. 
Chile 


8t  Clulitoolier  and  NevlB . 
St.  Vlnee  and  OrenadlnM .. 
Hattl 


OoaURioa. 


The  Sovleta  hav«  alao  been  more 
suoceaaful  than  the  United  Statea  In 
the  number  of  high  level  poaU  It  haa 
held.  In  1977. 11.7  percent  of  the  total 
poaU  held  by  the  SovleU  In  the  United 
Natiooa  were  hl^  level,  with  10.6  per- 
cent for  the  United  Statea  aa  a  propor- 
tkm  of  tta  total  poota.  By  19a.  the 
number  Infrciaaort  to  19  percent  for  the 
Sovleta.  but  dropped  to  9.7  percent  for 
the  united  Statea. 

The  rcaulta  of  thla  maneuvering  by 
the  Sovleta.  and  the  lmp(»tanee  of 
capUttlng  key  U  Jf .  poata.  can  be  aeen 
in  the  UJV.  work  ttaelf.  While  an  un- 
written but  atrletly  obaerved  rule  at 
the  XTnlted  Natlona  enaurea  that  the 
Soviet  Union  la  never  denounced  by 
name  in  a  UJV.  rMriutlon.  the  United 
Statea  la  often  atntfed  out  for  aueh  at- 
tacka.  In  1993.  14  aeparate  reaolutlons 
denounced  the  United  Statea  by  name: 
in  1999.  the  nmnber  roae  to  16. 

The  United  Nattona  oould  not  evoi 
atram^  iifTf*— "  the  Soviet  Utalon'i 
barbaric  ahooting  down  of  Korean  Air 
Unca  flight  007  In  199S.  The  UjS.  dele- 
gation oidy  managed  to  muater  a  bare 
wiHifawimi  of  votea  for  a  watered-down 
reaolutkm  requaating  an  inveatigatkm 
of  the  incident  and  crltldilng  the  So- 
vleta mainly  by  irarlln)**""  Cven  that 
worthleaa  reaolutlon  waa  later  vetoed 
by  the  Sovleta. 

AnoM«*r  f^T**  la  the  annual  UJV. 
reaolutlon  on  the  Afghan  attuatlon 
which  carefully  avoMa  mentloaing  the 
Soviet  umon  deapite  the  preaence  of 
aome  100.000  of  Ita  oecup^lon  troopa 
there. 

The  General  Aaaembly'a  voting 
hablta.  too.  reveal  the  far-reaching 
antt-Amerkan  biaa  of  the  organlaa- 
tion.  In  1901.  the  United  Statea  waa  in 
the  minority  on  77  percent  of  all  re- 
corded votea;  on  04  percent  of  the 
votea  in  1962;  and  on  61  percent  of  the 
votea  in  1966.  By  contraat.  the  ao- 
called  nonallgned  natiooa.  which  com- 
priae  a  majority  of  the  UJV.  membera. 
vote  with  the  Soviet  Union  about  65 
percent  of  the  time  on  average.  Only 
as  percent  of  the  time  do  they  side 
with  the  United  Statea. 

The  State  Department,  reaponilng 
to  a  requeat  from  the  96th  Congreaa. 


Afrtca: 
Ivofyi 
Srailland.. 
Ubaria — 


1.0 


Umgnay.. 
Baitados. 


Chad. 


Zaire 

OooMlla- 
Malawi-. 
lCorooco« 


Toflo. 

IjflBOtllO.« 


CuDerocn . 


Oatan. 


Central  African  Republic . 
fludui 


Nlier. 


■quatortal  Oulnea . 


J. 


■Ian. 


ManrlUue-. 
Nlaerta .«..».. 

Ownbte 

Kenya 

ICaurttanla. 


Obana.. 


Tunlela.. 
Rwanda. 


Guinea. 
Uganda. 


Burundi. 


Olciia  Leone. 


Oomoroe. 


DJibouU. 


Upper  Volta.. 

Coogo 

ZtBibal>we.~~ 
Benin. 


Bttalopte 

Oulnea 

A]eeiia....M»M.««.....M........< 

Cape  Verde  ........«.«....».„ 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe. 

Serebdlea.  The 

Angola. 


MoaamMque 

Oroup  average — 


as.» 

».3 

M.7 
».T 

n.6 
nA 

93.4 

33.3 
33.3 

31.9 
31.0 
30J 
30J 
30.0 
\*A 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 
10.S 
10.0 
10.0 
tS.0 
18.0 
18.4 
18.0 
17.0 
17.8 
17J 
17J 
17.5 
10.4 
18.3 
15.7 
15J 
15.3 
15.3 
14.3 
13.7 
13.4 
13.3 
13.4 
13.3 
11.4 
10.3 
10.0 
M 

18.0 


Dominican  Republic. 

Peru 

BraaU 


BoUvia » 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Panama 


Veneauela.. 

SurtnuD 

Mexico....... 

Argentina. 
Orenada». 


Ouyana.. 


mcaragua. 
Cuba 


38.8 
84J 

8SJ 
S3J 
3X7 

33.1 
30.5 
30.3 
30.0 
304 
38J 
35.4 
35.0 
34.8 
34.5 
34.1 
34.0 
33.0 
33.4 
33.7 
33.5 
7X2 
33.0 
30.7 
lOJ 
18J 
18.4 
17.8 
14.1 
lOJ 


Oroup  Average . 


38J 


Western  Europe: 

united  Kingdom ..~. 

Federal  Rep.  Oeiraany.. 
Belgium. 


Luxembourg. 
Italy 

Netherlandi.. 
Norway. 


Portugual.. 
Iceland — 


Denmark. 
Ireland.~~ 


Sweden. 
Spain. 


Turkey — 
Finland — 


AiMtria. 
Oreeoe.. 

MalU.... 


84.3 
83.0 
73.7 
73.7 
71J 
87.8 
88J 
00.4 
57.0 
58.7 
51.5 
44.4 
43.0 
41.8 
40.5 
38.8 
38.7 
38J 
31.8 


Oroup  average ._ ... — .........      53.8 

No  affiliation:  Israel 03.3 


Asia  and  Uie  Padflc: 

Japan 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Samoa 


Eaatem  Kurope: 
Tugoslavta  — 
Romania. „ 


Poland. 


lO.l 

„^ _^  18J 

14.8 

14.1 

14.0 

134 

Byeloniiria  8.8JI. 13.8 

Oerman  Demoeratte  Republic 134 

Ukraine 13.8 

USSR 13.8 


Solomons .... 
PlUllppines. 
Singapore.... 
PUl. 


Kampuchea. 


Hungary 

CaechosJovakla.. 
Bulgaria. 


Thailand 
Nepal  — 
Pakistan 
Lebanon 
Malaysia 

Ptpua  New  Oulnea 33.1 

Indonesia 31.4 

Sri  Lanka 31.1 


80.0 
00.7 
854 
30.0 
38.0 
30.4 
354 
35.4 
35.0 
344 
334 
334 
33.5 
33.1 
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Burma.. 


Bangladesh 

China 

Oman 

Bhutan 

SautU  Arabia....... 

Vanuatu 

Maldive 

Cyprus 

Jordan .. 

Qatar 

Emirates.... 
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Bahrain 

India 

Kuwait 

Yemen  North ... 

Iran 

Iraq 

Mongolia 

Yemen  South... 

Syria 

Afghanistan . 


Viet  Nam. 
I^os.. 


314 
304 
304 
104 
10.4 
104 
104 
18.1 
184 
174 
174 
174 
18.4 
18.4 
154 
144 
144 
14.3 
13.8 
13.1 
114 
104 
8.7 
8.3 


Poland. 


Hungary— — _ 
caechoriovakia. 
Bulgaria. 


Byeloniaria  .....„.«.„ 

Ocnnan  Deiiiociatic  ll(Q>ublic . 

Ukraine ....._._....»...«. 

U.&&R».»~.._»........._.~.............. 


144 
14.1 
14.0 
134 
13.8 
134 
13.8 
13.8 


Oroup  average .~.»...........................      14.3 

TAaut  i.—V.N.  voting  record  38th  OenenU 
iUsemWy  AU  VNQA  plenary  vote» 


CPBTOsnt 
Arab  group: 
HiwnaHa .—.. 


Morocco.. 


Egypt..-.. 
Lebanon. 
Sudan ..... 


Oman.. 


Saudi  AraUa.. 
Mauritania-... 


Tunisia. 


Jordan. 


Oroup  average -4... 314 

>  TtMe  eonuim  aU  c^untrtei  wbleh  paitldpated 

in  the  SSUi  DNOA  8ept«iiibar-Deeeg[ibcr  vm*. 
'Table  reflecU  all  *4te*  reeorted  in  OHOA  In- 

eludinc  leiante  paiasrtiih  vote*. 

Tabu  2.— U.N.  votUtg  recorxl  Uth  OenenU 

AMaenMp—Aa  UNOA  plenary  votu 

[Pereent  oolncklenee  with  04.  *at«i  (yw/oo)] 


Qatar 

Bnirates. 
Bahrain- 


DJibouU 

Kuwait.— 

Yemen-North . 

Iraq 

Algeria.. 


NATO: 

United  Kingdom . 

Oermany.  Federal  Itepublic  of . 

Canada .^ 

Belgium . 4. 

LuxemlMurg  .........4. -.— 

Italy f...... 

Fiance  •.......— ..•••....u... .••••.......* 

Netbertands «... 


84.3 

83.0 
784 
73.7 
73.7 
714 
87.8 


Yemen-South. 

libya 

Syria- -. 


with  VA.  vote*  (yes/no)] 

rtrOCHt 

35.3 

33.7 

33.4 

81.0 

10.8 

194 

10.0 

„...  184 

. 17.3 

..........  ^^.^ 

16.4 

104 

16.0 

144 

14.3 

13.3 

13.1 

11.4 

114 


174 


Oroup  average- — . -. 

Taau  %.—V.N.  voUng  record  38th  General 


Norway. 
Portu^. 


+ 


Iceland . 

Denmark 

Spain., 


Turkey.. 
Greece.. 


80.4 
574 
58.7 
514 
414 


Islamle  conference: 

Turkey 

Chad  -..- — -. — ..„. 
flnmslia .—..—.—.—.... 


BCOfocoo. 


384 


Pakistan. 
Lebapoo. 


Oroup  average-.. . — -.-      84.8 

Tabu  Z.-U.N.  votitig  record  Mtk  General 
AuenMw—Att  XiNOA  plenary  votm 
[Percent  cotncMenee  Mth  VA  votM  (yM/no)] 
Western  European  and  other  group: 

United  Kingdom..— 

Oermany,  Federal  Repul>llc  of 

Canada , 


Gabon. 


MaiaysU.. 


Sudan. 


Bangiartrsh. 


Belgium 

Luxemliourg.- 

Italy 

nance 

New  Zealand-. 


Netherlands.. 


"t 


84.3 

834 
784 
73.7 
73.7 
714 
874 
88.7 


mger. 
Oman.. 


MalL. 


OamWa. 


Australia. 

Norway 

Portugal - 

Iceland 

Denmark. 
Ireland — 
Sweden.-. 
Spain.. 


Turkey... 
Finland. 


Austria... 
Greece ... 
MalU 


854 

80.4 
574 
58.7 
514 
44.4 
434 
4t4 
404 


38.7 
384 

314 


Oroup  average  ...i -      55.8 

Tabu  A.— V.N.  voting  record  38th  General 

AuenMy—Att  UNGA  plenary  votet 
IPereent  cotoddence  with  VJB.  votes  (yaa/no)] 
Warsaw  Pact:  futent 

Romania— . — .*... . 184 


AeaemUy-^Att  VNQA  plenary  votea 

with  174.  votes  (jres/no)] 

Pereent 

35.3 

33.7 

33.5 

33.3 

33.3 

33.1 

31.4 

31.0 

30.6 

30.3 

104 

10.7 

104 

19.3 

.  19.0 

18.0 

18.1 

18.0 

18.0 

174 

17.8 

174 

17.3 

17.0 

17.0 

16.4 

164 

154 

154 

144 

14.2 

14.2 

13.4 

13.2 

12.1 

11.4 

11.3 


Saudi  AraUa... 
Mauritania. 


Tunisia. 


MaldJve- 
Cyprus.. 


Guinea- 
Uganda. 


Siena  Leone.. 
Comoros .—.—... 


Jordan. 


Qatar 

Bnirates 

Bahrain 

Djibouti 

Kuwait. 

Upper  VolU 

Yemen  Arab  Republic . 

AXmu  ................................. 

Iraq  ——.—................•... 

Guinea  Biamu..— 

Algeria.. 


Yemen,  PHIL  of . 

Libya 

Syria  ..———.— 


Tabu  ^.—V.N.  voting  record  38th  general 

ataevMy—Att  UNGA  plenary  votea 

[Peioent  oolnddenee  with  U4.  votes  (yes/no)] 

ASEAN:  Pertent 

PtUUppines 30.4 

Singapore 354 

Thailand 344 

Malaysia 33.1 

Indonesia 31.4 


Group  Average 

Nonallgned: 
St.  Luda 


34.7 


St.Kitts 

Ivory  Coast 

Swaziland 


BartMulos. 


Liberia. 
Chad 


Zaire- 


Singapore.. 
Jamaica 


Somalia. 


Belize. 


Kan^nichea.. 


MaUwi.. 

Ecuador—. 

Colomi)ia.. 

Peru 

Morocco.-. 


Togo 

Lesotho.— 
Bahamas. 

Egypt 

Nepal. 


Pakistan... 


Bolivia 

Leiianon .—...................-... 

Trinidad/TolMgo 

Cameroon 

Gabon 

Panama 


Malaysia.. 


Central  Africa.. 
MalU 


Indtmesia. 
SrilAnka. 
Sudan 


Suriname 

Bangladesh. 


Botswana. 

Niger - 

Equatorial  Guinea . 
Oman 


Senegal.. 

ICali 

Mauritis.. 
Nigerla... 
GamUa.. 
Bhutan  ... 


Saudi  Arabia.. 


Vanuatu 

Yugoslavia- 

Kenya 

Mauritania.. 


Ghana... 
Tunisia. 


Argentina 

Grenada 

Rwanda 

BCaldlve 

Cyprus 

Guinea 

Uganda 

Burundi 

Sierra  Leone. 
Zambia 


Guyana... 
Comoros. 
Jordan .... 


Group  average.. 


18.7 


Qatar 

Emirates. 


384 
334 
304 
304 
384 
384 
36.0 
35.0 
35.6 
35.4 
35.3 
35.0 
354 
34.7 
34.6 
344 
34.0 
23.7 
334 
334 
33.4 
33.4 
33.0 
334 
33.7 
334 
334 
334 
284 
334 
33.1 
314 
31.8 
31.4 
31.1 
314 
30.7 
30.8 
30.3 
304 
30.0 
104 
104 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 
104 
10.4 
104 
104 
10.1 
104 
10.0 
184 
184 
184 
18.4 
18.4 
18.1 
18.0 
18.0 
174 
174 
174 
174 
17.0 
174 
17.3 
17.3 
174 
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Oroup  averape 10.0 

Certainly  other  nationa  have  the 
ri^t  to  dlaag**  with  ua.  but  such  lop- 
■ktod  voUng  pattema.  the  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  borne  by 
the  U.8.  taxpayers  In  financing  the 
United  Hatioaa.  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate repreaentatlon  in  key  staff  slots 
ralsea  alnqile  questlona  of  f  almeaa.  By 
any  standard.  «e  are  being  uaed  and 
alHwed  at  the  United  Natiooa  by  the 
SovieU  and  Third  World  Nations. 

The  vv^tng  procedures  of  the  United 
Natkna  may  even  be  uaed  to  prevent 
the  United  Statea  and  Ita  alllea  from 
voicing  their  opiniona  or  promoting 
their  poUdea  at  the  United  Nationa. 
Thla  waa  the  case  during  the  S8th 
Ocneral  Assembly  when  it  imposed  a 
"gag  rule"  to  prevent  the  United 
Statea  and  others  from  qieaklng  in  the 
debate  on  Oroiada. 

That  the  United  Nationa  pnmiotea 
peace  and  ivovldea  a  forum  for  arms 
cmtrol  la  also  a  folly.  Arma  control  ac- 
COTda  are  concluded  between  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union 
outside  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nationa  Assembly.  Deaplte  its  basic 
mission  to  keep  the  peace,  the  organl- 
ntkm  has  also  fafled  to  mwent  some 
140  military  amfUcto  since  1945  in 
which  up  to  10  million  people  have 
died. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  man- 
aged to  redefine  the  term  "human 
rights"  to  emphasiae  economic  rights 
rather  than  traditional  concern  for  po- 
litical and  civil  liberties.  As  a  result, 
the  United  Statea  and  other  Western 
natkww  are  roundly  denounced  for 
causing  problema  confronting  the 
Third  Wwld.  The  organiattion  haa  at- 
tadced  free  enterprise,  and  mdoraed 
the  right  of  naticnia  to  nationalise  for- 
eign businesses.  It  has.  through  agen- 
cies such  as  UNESCO,  challenged  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 


It  suppmts  the  self -detennination  of 
peofdes  and  national  liberation  move- 
ments, but  only  when  they  are  friend- 
ly to  the  Soviet  Union  or  oppo— d  to 
the  West.  The  Palestine  Uberation 
Organlntlon  and  the  South  West  Af- 
rican People's  Organintion  are  cham- 
pioned, while  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua,  fighting  repression  of  basic 
human  rights  by  the  Ssndlnlsfas.  are 
shunned. 

Our  national  Interest  are  not  well- 
served  by  continuing  to  finance  this 
organisation  without  question.  If  we 
aren't  will&ng  to  withdraw  fran  the 
United  Nations  altogether— that  is 
twnHhJTig  we  should  seriously  consid- 
er—we should  at  least  make  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  our  contributions  or 
ensure  that  we  control  key  staff  slots 
there.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  oosponsoring  HJl.  IOCS  to  make  our 
contributions  proportionate  to  our 
share  of  the  professional  staff  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  hope  we  wHl  seek  re- 
ducti«His  in  UJf .  funding  when  we  con- 
sider state  Department  authorlntions 
later  thia  year. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimoua  ccMiaent.  permiaaion 
to  addreaa  the  House,  following  the 
legialatlve  program  and  any  qiedal 
orders  heretofore  entered,  waa  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DmoBLL.  for  5  mlnutea.  today. 

Mr.  Runa.  for  15  minutea.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mr.  Suhoquist)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BxBXOTBK.  for  60  minutes.  April 
17. 

Mr.  BoBOTxa.  for  60  minutes,  Amll 
18. 

Mr.  OnraaicH.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GimaucH.  for  00  minutes.  April 
16. 

Mr.  OniGBiCB.  for  60  minutes,  April 
17. 

Mr.  GnioBicR.  for  60  minutea,  April 
18. 

(The  following  Membera  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBXAma)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pxppo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AMmnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GonALB,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GaPHAavr.  for  60  minutes.  April 
16. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoasALB)  to  reviae  and 
extend  their  remarka  and  Include  ex- 
traneoua  material:) 

Mr.  ALKXAaont.  for  5  minutea.  April 
16. 

Mr.  ALXXAmsa.  for  5  minutea.  April 
17. 

Mr.  ALXXAifDca.  for  5  minutes.  April 
18. 

Mr.  Gatoos,  for  30  minutes.  April 
16. 

Mr.  Gatoos.  for  30  minutes.  April 
17. 


Mr.  GoiRALB.  for  60  minutes.  April 
16. 

Mr.  GoinAui.  for  60  minutes.  April 
17. 

Mr.  GoaxALCE.  for  60  minutes.  April 
18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimoua  cooaent.  permiaBion 
to  reviae  and  extend  waa  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mr.  SmDQintT)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneoua  matter) 

Mr.  BABItCTT. 

Mr.  GnJCAii  in  two  inatancea. 

Mr.  Cbshxt. 

Mr.  RooL 

Mr.  Ruop  in  two  Inatanrra 

(The  following  Membera  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mr.  ALBZAanBB)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneoua  matter) 

Mr.  Amnaaoa  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Baowa  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnnmo  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  GoaiALB  in  10  instancfa. 

Mr.  Joaas  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoHxa  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Viomio. 

Mr.  GuABiHi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  WALoaxH. 

Mr8.ScBBOi 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nouncement his  signature  to  an  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  UUe: 

BJ.  Res.  17.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorise 
and  requeet  the  Preeldent  to  ienie  a  procla- 
mation iiTtfr»«*«^  April  21  through  April 
28. 1965.  as  "Jewish  Heritase  WeeiL" 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  35  minute  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  April  16.  1985.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1985.  TO  FACHU- 
TATE  NA'nONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Coaoaxs- 
sioHAL  RacoBD  puTsuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 

Thb  Bmaxtiixr  or  TKAmroaTATioa. 

Waahington.  DC.  April  2.  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  Uu  House  of  RepretetitativeM, 
WaOiittgUm,  DC 
Dbab  Mb.  SriAKa:  In  aoccmlance  with  the 
notification  requirements  of  50  n.S.C.  See- 
Uon  1434  (Public  Law  85-504,  August  28, 
1058,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  03-155.  No- 


vember 10,  1973)  asjimpleraented  by  ■xecu- 
Uve  Order  Numto*  10789,  NovcaAer  14. 
1958, 1  am  pleaaed  to  report  that  there  were 
no  Federal  Railro4d  AdmlnlstraUon  con- 
tractors or  subceotractors  indemnified 
during  1984. 
Sincerely. 

ELftABBTR  HAiiroas  Oou. 

1 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under  clause  2  pf  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communicatipns  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: ' 

984.  A  communiottion  (ram  the  President 
of  the  United  Stat^  transmitting  requesU 
for  supplemental  yproprlatioos  (or  flscal 
year  1965  and  amndmenU  to  the  request 
for  appropriations  lor  fiscal  year  1988.  pm^ 
suant  to  31  V&C.  <107  (H.  Doc  Na  98-63): 
to  the  Ciommittee  o«  Appropriattona  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

985.  A  letter  (ramjthe  Executive  Assnrlate 
Director  (or  Budget  and  Legislatloa.  Office 
o(  Management  an^  Budget,  traosmttttng  a 
report  that  the  app^riatioa  to  the  Bureau 
o(  Alcohol.  Tobaecd  and  nrearos  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  tor  the  dscal  year  1985 
has  been  reapporticfied  on  a  basis  that  Indi- 
cates the  neoeaslty  lor  a  suppleuientil  esti- 
mate of  approfviation.  pursuant  to  31 
U.8.C.  lS15<bX3);  t^  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

986.  A  letter  (rami  the  Executive  Assnriaff 
Director  (or  Budget  and  Legislation.  Otfloe 
o(  Management  an4  Budget,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  appropriations  to  the  Uj& 
Cmuxm  Service  f<^  salaries  and  expenaw 
(or  the  fiscal  year  il985  has  been  reappor- 
Uooed  on  a  basis  that  indieatea  the 
ty  (or  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
tion.  pursuant  to  311 UAC.  1515(bXS):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appiopriatioas. 

987.  A  letter  tnni  the  Executive  Assodatf 
Director  for  Budget  and  Trf^latinn.  Offloe 
of  Management  and  Budget,  trsnanttting  a 
report  that  the  acbropitetkm  to  the  73  A 
Secret  Serrioe  for  islaries  and  txpsnaes  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988  has  been  reapportioned 
on  a  basis  that  indtcates  the  imcesslty  for  a 
supplemental  eatUiate  o(  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  31  Ujac.  1515(bX2):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appdopriationa. 

988.  A  letter  fra4  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  oo  Rescissions  and  defenala 
as  o(  April  1,  198t,  pursuant  to  3  1T.8.C 
685(e)  (H.  Doc  No.  89-53);  to  the  Coouaittee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

989.  A  letter  (nan  the  Acting  Asristant 
Secretary  o(  Defease  (Conptrollsr).  trans- 
mitting a  report  oh  the  current  aaior  de- 
(ense  acquisition  Mograms  (Quaitaily  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Report)  (or  the  quarter 
ending  December  $1.  1984.  pursuant  to  10 
UAC.  139a(bKl)  nad  U)  (96  Stat.  740):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

990.  A  letter  fron^  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
Agency,  transmlt- 

the  Depart- 

I  proposed  letter  of  offer 

I  excess  ot  $50  BalDlon  to 

o(  Oeimany  (Ttans- 

pursuant  to  10  UAC 


.(ense  Security 
ting  in(ormsAion 
ment  o(  the  Navy"! 
o(  defoise  artidea 
the  Federal  Repul 

mittal  No.  88-23).  . 

133b  (96  Stat.  IV^Y.  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services. 

991.  A  letter  (na^  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Sh^bullding  and  Logiaties). 
tiansmitting  notice  that  the  Marine  Corp 
plans  to  study  the  oonversiim  (ram  Inhouse 


operatioaa  to  private  contractor  perform- 
aaee  of  various  functions  at  different  instal- 
lations, pursuant  to  10  VAC.  3304  nt 
(PubUe  lAW  88-343.  section  903(a)  (96  Stat. 
747)):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defenae  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
Usting  of  oootraet  award  dates  (or  the 
poiod  May  1.  1988  to  June  30.  1985,  pursu- 
ant to  10  VJBjC.  139(b):  to  the  C^ommittee  on 

993.  A  letter  (ram  the  Secretary  o(  the 
Navy,  tnasmittlng  the  determination  that 
the  development  o(  a  modernised  A-6F  air- 
craft and  the  initiation  o(  second  source 
production  of  the  Phoenix  missOe  have  ex- 
ceeded unit  cost  baselines,  by  more  than  25 
and  15  percent,  respectively,  pursuant  to  10 
VAC  138MdM3XA):  to  the  Committee  on 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defenae.  transmitting  report 
that  the  Defenae  Loglatlca  Agency  Inrticatw 
the  iiiiiiiisslij  to  exiclnde  the  examination  of 
records  by  the  Comptroller  General  clause 
from  a  propoesd  oootraet  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  ot  ^i^nmUm,  pursuant  to  10  UAC 
2313(c):  to  the  Qmunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 


995.  A  letter  (Tom  the  Oeneral  Counsel  o( 
the  Department  of  Defenae,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislstfcin  to  increase  the 
ratca  of  baric  pay.  faasle  allowance  for  quar- 
ters, and  basic  allowance  f ot  subsistence  f  ot 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, tiaaamitting  a  report  entitled: 
"R^MMt  on  Anns  Control  IJmitatlons  on 
Dqjteyed  Nudear-Aimed  SLdTs  snd  Their 
Verifleation'^  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Aimed 

907.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chatrman.  Eniort-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  rai 
loan,  guarantee  and  Insuiaooe  tzansactians 
to  Oommunlst  countries  during  February 
1985.  parsoant  to  12  UJ&C.  635(bX3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  o(  Educa- 
tion, traaanttting  a  notice  o(  final  priorities 
(OT  Innovatfve  Prapams  (or  Severely 
i»^T"**Trf^  Children,  pursuant  to  GEPA, 
section  431(dXl)  (88  Stat.  567;  90  Stat  2231; 
96  Stat.  483):  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  litbor. 

909.  A  letter  tram  the  National  Foundar 
tion  on  the  Arte  and  Humanities,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  ot  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the  ArU 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed, and  f OT  othOT  purpoaes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bdnoatlon  and  Lalwr. 

1000.  A  lettv  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  entitled: 
"Study  of  the  Unemptoyment.  Poverty  and 
Italning  Needs  of  Amrrican  Samoans";  to 
the  r'~T'"'«**—  on  Education  and  LabOT. 

1001.  A  lettOT  from  the  Secretary  of 
lYaiMpartatlon.  transmitting  a  report  that 
there  were  no  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion oontraeton  ot  subcontractors  indemnl- 
(led  dnrliw  1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85- 
804.  seetkn  4;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy 
and  *^""'™*""" 

1002.  A  lettOT  from  the  Secretary,  IntOT- 
state  Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  OoBunisslon's  det«mination  to  extend 
the  ttane  period  f  ot  acting  on  the  appeal  in 
Na  38188.  Weattnolunue  EUetric  Corp.  v. 
AUoM  *  goaCMent  Ratfioay  Co..  et  oL.  punu- 
ant  to  49  U&C.  10337(kX2):  to  the  Commit- 
tee OTi  Eneigy  and  C^ommeroe. 


1003.  A  lettOT  from  the  Actiiw  Assistant 
Secretary  o(  State  (ot  Legislative  and  IntOT- 
govemmental  Affairs,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  Intent  to  approve  manufacturing  11- 
oensing  agreements  In  Japan,  pursuant  to  22 
UJS.C.  3776(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1004.  A  lettOT  from  the  Acting  AssJaTsnt 
Secretary  of  State  f ot  Legislative  and  IntOT- 
govemmental  Affairs,  transaaltting  notice  of 
intent  to  issue  commercial  export  lloenae  fOT 
sale  ot  certain  matOT  defense  equipment  to 
Greece  (Transmittal  No.  MC-11-85),  pursu- 
ant to  22  UAC.  2776(c):  to  the  Committee 
on  Fweign  Affairs. 

1005.  A  lettOT  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistsnre  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  propoaed  lettOT  of  offOT  to  the 
Federal  RepuUlc  of  Oennany  tor  defense 
artides  and  services  Traiwalttal  No.  (85- 
23),  pursuant  to  22  UJB.C.  2776(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Attairs. 

1006.  A  lettOT  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viaCT  fOT  Treaty  Affairs.  Dqiartment  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements.  othOT  than  treatiea,  entered 
into  l>y  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U&C.  112b(a)  (93  Stat.  993);  to  the  (Tommit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1007.  A  lettOT  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  rqwrt  of 
poUtieal  contrfbutlans  by  Sheldon  J.  Krys. 
AmbaasadOT  and  Extiaoidlnary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary-elect, to  the  ReiNiblic  of  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  and  members  <rf  his  family, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-465.  section 
304(bX2);  to  the  Committee  on  Fweign  Af- 
fairs. 

1008.  A  lettOT  from  the  Aasistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
tiansmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  Office 
of  Export  Enforcement  [OEEl.  "Commerce 
Enf OToement  of  VA  Export  Controls:  The 
CSiaUenge  and  the  Response";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Forrign  Affairs. 

1009.  A  lettOT  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  calendv  year  1964  report  of  its  ac- 
tirittes  undOT  the  Freedom  of  Infoimatloo 
Act.  pursuant  to  5  UJ8.C.  S63(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Opersttons. 

1010.  A  lettOT  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  1984  annual  rqwrt  of  its 
actirities  undOT  the  I^uiduui  ot  Information 
Act,  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Govemmcnt  Operations. 

1011.  A  lettOT  from  the  Executive  OffiOOT, 
National  Sdenoe  Board,  transmitting  a 
rqMirt  covering  calendar  yean  1983  and 
1984  regarding  the  Board's  ofanpHance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  In  the 
SuMhlne  Act.  punuant  to  5  U&C.  S63b(J); 
to  the  Committee  on  Govenmsent  OpOT- 


1013.  A  lettOT  tram  the  Secretary  of  Bous- 
ing and  Urban  Devdopment,  transmitting 
the  Department's  10th  annual  report  of  its 
actiritiea  undOT  the  Reedom  of  Inf ormatton 
Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1013.  A  lettOT  troiu  the  Assistsnt  Secre- 
tary for  WatOT  and  Sdenoe,  Department  of 
the  InterlOT.  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  ap- 
proved appWratinn  submitted  by  the  Elsin- 
OK  Valley  Municipal  WatOT  District.  RIvot- 
side  County.  CA.,  (ot  a  loan  and  grant  undOT 
the  Small  Redamatkm  Projects  Act  (70 
Stat.  1044.  as  amended),  pursuant  to  the  art 
o(  August  6,  1956,  chaptOT  972.  section  4(c) 
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(71  SUt  MK  to  Uw  OommlUce  on  Interior 
and  Iimlv  AflUiv. 

M14.  A  leCtcr  fram  the  AMistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (or  Water  and  Sdenoe, 
tranamlttinc  notification  tliat  tbe  Bureau  of 
Redaaatlon  has  approved  a  deferment  of 
the  1M«  eooetruetten  repayment  inetaU- 
I  doe  the  Unttad  States  from  the  Oloe- 
Irricattai  Dirtrlet.  Milk  River  Project. 
MT:  to  the  Ooaamlttee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Aftain. 

lOlS.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Tranaporstlan.  trananalttlnc  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed Wlslattiin  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  tn  which  the  Coast 
Ouard  Is  operatlnt  to  establish  fees  for 
Coast  Ouard  asiihjas  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pkherlca. 

lOlt.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnistrmtor. 
Federal  AvIattaB  Aifcnteilrtimtlop.  transmlt- 
thw  the  rrrtsed  Mattaoal  Ataapaee  System 
Plan,  a  third  updated  edition  of  the  orldnal 
vetaion  pubHshed  In  December  IMl.  poisu- 
ant  to  Publk.  Law  VT-MS.  ssctlon  SOMbXl): 
to  the  Cnmmirtse  on  Public  Wotts  and 

ASUIMWtatlOB. 

leir  A  latter  from  the  Acting  AttantaUstra- 
tor.  Ocneral  Sarvlem  Administration,  trans- 
mtttli«  a  draft  of  ptopossd  leglslatlnn  to  au- 
thorise the  A<bwlnlB»rator  of  General  Serr- 
kes  to  continue  to  coDeet  contrlbutlaaB  of 
money  fer  theltancy  Banks  Center  provid- 
ed to  him  by  private  Indhrfctuals  or  ortanlsa- 
tlons:  to  the  OoauBlttee  on  Public  Works 
*"**  Trsiisiww  Isthtii 

lOU.  A  letter  from  the  Executlye  Secre- 
tary, Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
trananltttnc  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense proGorement  from  ■nail  and  other 
I  fbms  for  October  1M4.  pursuant  to 
IWd):  to  the  Committee  on 

lOM.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admlnls- 
trator.  Vetersas*  AAnlnlstratloa.  tranmlt- 
tliw  a  *aft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  >«.  UBIted  Statea  Code,  to  au- 
thorlw  the  AitalBlatratar  to  provide  rsiplte 
care  to  duonlcally  in  ssrvlee-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  on  a  S-ycar  pilot  test  basis:  to 
the  Coaamlttee  on  Vetersoi'  Aftelrs. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
tranamlttinc  a  draft  of  pro- 
I  to  amend  asettan  411(a)  of 
tttte  M.  Dtaited  Stales  Code,  to  Increase  the 
dependency  »»«<*  indemnity  ""^t  ""^i  Bttm 
for  the  aurvlvlug  ipouae  of  the  ooaomander 
of  the  Coast  Ouard:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans' AffUbrs. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  V&  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, trsnanlttini  proposed  smend- 
menU  to  the  Ttade  Act  of  1M4:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waya  and  Means. 

loss.  A  Isttar  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, traiismlttlug  the  third  quarteriy 
country  allocation  table 
enrrent  programming  plans  for 
food  aSiistanBt  under  title  I/m  of  Public 
Law  400  for  flseal  year  19M.  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  JvOy  10.  19M.  diapter  460.  section 
400(b)  (01  Stat.  OSS:  04  Stat  3S40:  Kzecuthre 
Order  11009):  Jointly,  to  the  Commltteeo  on 
Agriculture  and  ynrelgu  Aflalia. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asitetant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Administration. 
Department  of  Defence,  transmitting  the 
flsal  year  1904  annual  report  of  NATO  ac- 
quWtlon  and  iiinssiiiiiiliio  agreements  en- 
tered toto  by  each  mmtary  department,  por- 
siant  to  10  VM.C.  9990  (04  Stat  1010):  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Aimed  Servloes 
and  Pordgn  Affelis. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  C^omptroller  Oen- 
eial.  General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 


ting a  report  on  the  examination  of  finan- 
cial statemenu  of  the  Minority  Printing 
Clerk.  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  for  the 
years  ended  September  90.  1909  and  1009 
(OAO/AnfD-0S-S9).  pursuant  to  40  UAC. 
109m-l:  Jointly,  to  the  Oommltteea  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  House  Admlnlstra- 


1098.  A  letter  fram  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  examlnatlan  of  finan- 
cial statemenu  of  the  Majority  Printing 
Clerk.  House  of  Represent  stives,  for  the 
years  ended  August  91.  1009  and  1009 
(OAO/AnCD-00-99).  pursuant  to  40  VAC. 
109BS-1:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  snd  House  Administra- 
tion. 

1090.  A  letter  ftom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  flseal  year  1004 
annual  report  with  respect  to  actions  taken 
to  recruit  and  train  Indians  to  qualify  them 
for  poslttons  subject  to  Indian  piefereuce, 
Inchiding  actions  taken  to  idaoe  non-Indians 
employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  other  PMeral  agandes,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  00-195.  seetlon  9(d)  and  9(e)(9): 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
IiMular  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  CtvO 
Service. 

1037.  A  letter  tnm  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Biergy.  trananit- 
tlng  a  draft  of  propoeed  teglslatlrwi  to  au- 
thoriae  appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Ikiergy  for  civilian  energy  programs  for 
flseal  year  1900  and  fiscal  year  lOOT.  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  snd  Commerce.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Sdenoe  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  CX)MMITTEB8  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clauae  2  of  rule  zm.  reports 
of  oommitteeo  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  prfnUnc  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  aa  follows: 
[Pumant  to  the  order  of  the  Houae  oa  ApHI 

4.  IMf.  the/oUowing  reporta  wtnjll»t  on 

AprU  11.  IMS] 

Mr.  PASCKUj:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJt  1900.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Foreign 
Asslstsnce  Act  of  1001.  the  Ami  Kkport 
Control  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Asslstsnce  Act  of  1004.  to  au- 
thorlae  development  and  aecortty  assistance 
prograuM  for  flseal  year  1000.  and  for  other 
purpoeer.  with  amendments  (Rept  Na  00- 
90).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  OB  the  State  of  the  Utalon. 

Mr.  MICA:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HJt  1091.  A  tam  to  authorlae  appropriattens 
for  fiscal  years  1000  and  1007  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  United  Statea  Infer- 
matloB  Aocney.  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting,  snd  for  other  puipoem:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept  No.  90-40).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  StaU  of  the  Unloa 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
^  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauae  6  of  rule  Z  and  dauae 
4  of  rule  XXIi.  public  bOls  and  reoolu- 
tlons  were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY  (for  himseU.  Mn. 
KannLLT,  and  Mr.  Rowuun  of  Con- 
necticut): 


.:aA.jiAv/ 


^'/i  !, 


?Ab 


HJt  9090.  A  blU  to  render  watehee  eligible 
for  preferential  treatment  under  title  V  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1074:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt  9090.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedulee  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
fllrnhfiste  the  special  marking  requirements 
for  imported  watches  and  clocks  and  compo- 
nents thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


By  Mr.  BARTLBTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Foao  of  Tenneasee.  Mr.  CAmsix. 
Mr.  Jlrroaaa.  Mr.  Jona  of  Oklaho- 
am,  Mr.  Gaswsoii.  Mr.  Goaauwo. 
Mr.  Moannr.  Mr.  Tuna,  Mr.  Goa- 
aaasoa.  Mr.  Nnuow  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Dmoui.  and  Mr.  WeCumY. 
HJt  9090.  A  bm  to  make  permanent  and 
improve  the  provisions  of  section  1010  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  authorise  the 
continued  payment  of  SSI  benefits  to  Indi- 
viduals who  work  despite  severe  medical  im- 
pairment to  amend  such  act  to  require  con- 
current notification  of  eligibility  for  SSI 
and  MedfcakI  beneflU  and  notification  to 
certain  dimhlert  SSI  redpients  of  their  po- 
tential ellgltaility  for  boteflts  under  such 
ssctlon  1010.  snd  to  provide  for  a  OAO 
study  of  the  effects  of  such  section's  work 
incentive  provisions:  and  to  amend  the  Re- 
habmuttoB  Act  to  establish  demonstration 
grant  programs  for  the  emirtoyment  of  dis- 
abled workers:  Jointly,  to  the  ConmiitteeB  on 
Ways  and  Means  snd  education  and  iMbat. 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
HJt  9091.  A  bill  to  provide  a  one-time  am- 
neaty  from  criminal  and  dvQ  tax  penaltlw 
and  50  percent  of  the  interest  penalty  owed 
for  certain  taxpayers  who  pay  previous  un- 
derpayments of  Federal  tax  during  the  am- 
nesty period,  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1064  to  Increase  by  SO  percent 
■O  criminal  and  dvU  tax  penaltlee.  and  for 
other  purpoam:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


By  Mr.  DDfGELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bsomix,  Mr.  Wntm.  Mr.  RoiAtao. 
Mr.  Loam.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Cotxnts. 
Mr.  BsTAiR.  and  Mr.  Rosno): 
HJt  909X  A  bm  to  amend  the  Securities 
Kxdumge  Act  of  1094  to  provide  improved 
protection  for  investors  In  the  Government 
sscurities  market  and  for  other  purpoees:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  snd  (^MBmeroe. 
By  Mr.  MARTINEZ: 
HJt  9099.  A  MD  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  reduce  the  risk  to  public 
health  and  the  environment  saMdated  with 
gas  leaks  from  landfills:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJt  9094.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  reduce  the  risk  to  public 
health  and  the  environment  sssodated  with 
gas  leaks  from  landfills;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 
HJt  9095.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  90  of  the 
United  Statee  Code  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Administration  to  con- 
sider the  number  of  nreteraas  residing  tn 
each  State,  and  the  projected  changes  In 
the  number  of  veterans  residing  In  each 
State,  In  acquiring  and  operating  medical  fa- 
cilities: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana: 
HJt  9090.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  a  commission  to  study  revision 
of  the  Federal  tax  laws:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  snd  Means. 
ByMr.mNALDa 
HJt  9097.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1094  to  protect  commerce  and 
competition  in  telephone  terminal  equlp- 
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ment  and  for  othef  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  aiid  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  hlnwdf.  Mr.  As- 
Msao.  Mr.  AuKA.  Mr.  BOm.  Mr. 
CotouB  of  (Texas.  Mr.  Yuas.  Mr. 
Sam.  Mr.  |Lowan^  of  California. 
Mr.   Wov.  jMr.   Buooi.   and  Mr. 
lirans  of  Ftonda): 
H.R.  9030.  A  bm  to  name  tbe  Federal 
building    located^    1900    Femiaylvanla 
Avenue  Northwest  Washington.  District  of 
Columoia.  as  tbe  "mA  Rioa  Memorial  Fed- 
eral BulkUng":  to  t^  Conmilttee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  SCBROEDER: 
HJt  9090.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1064   to  inersaae  tbe 
amount  of  tbe  deductions  allowsd  for  pei^ 
sonsl  exemptions;  |to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDi 
MMOT): 
HJt  9040.  A  bm  I 
ttanstotbel 
years  1000  and 
the  nudear  was 
title  I  of  the  N« 


7S.  Also.  meoMMlal  of  the  Senate  of  tbe 
State  of  JTansas.  rdative  to  Amtrak;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  biergy  and  Coouneroe. 

73.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  CoauBOBwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rela- 
tive to  the  Consolidated  RaO  Corporatkn; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 


(for  himself  and  Mr. 


antbottse  appropria- 
ttt  of  Biergy  for  fiscal 
for  expendttufss  from 
for  acthrttlas  under 
Wsste  Foiley  Act  of 
lOOS:  Jointly,  to  tbelCaeamittees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairal  and  Energy  and  Oom- 


74.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  DUnals.  relative  to  Americans  miss- 
ing in  Soutbsast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

75.  Also.  mcuMMlal  of  tbe  House  of  Reme- 
sentatives  of  the  State  of  Califotnla.  rela- 
tive to  the  Kastenoa  Reservoir:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee OB  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

70.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
tbe  State  of  Norttt  Dakota,  relative  to 
Indian  njeeiiatlum.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

77.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  relathre  to  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnMntlaB  budget:  to  the  Committee 
OBVeteians'AffalrL 


HJt  1139:  Mr.  BKomoa.  Mr.  Bxviu„  Mr. 
BBOOMmUb  Mr.  Ciom,  lir.  Daub.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  DioGtrAasi,  Mr.  Hvibl,  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  HnmT.  Ms.  Kattdb.  Mr. 
KAsna.  Mr.  Kmr.  Mr.  McKsanw.  Mr. 
Mams  of  Ksnssa.  Mr.  Rora.  Mrs.  SonKX- 
VBL,  Mr.  Smrb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Toaaxs.  and  Mr.  Whr- 


By  Mr.  UDAUt  (by  request): 
HJt  9041.  A  bm  lo  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  DoMrt^Mnt  of  Energy  tat  civil- 
ian energy  proffaam  for  flaeal  year  1000  and 
fiscal  year  1007.  a^  for  other  puipooM; 
Jointly,  to  the  Oooteitteea  on  Bnefiy  and 
Commerce.  Interior  and  Insular  Affaiiia  and 

ByBfr.WALOflSf: 
HJt  9049.  A  bflll  to  direct  the  Fsderal 
Trade  Commlsskm  \o  Issue  a  trade  regula- 
tion rale  rsipsrMnt  unfair  and  decspUve 
acts  and  pracUeea  by  life  care  homes,  and  to 
direct  tbe  Fsderall  Trade  rrwimlmhw  to 
conduct  a  scody  of  i^ifair  and  deceptive  acts 
and  praetlcee  engaged  in  by  nurslB 
to  the  Oommlttaeon  Energy  and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauoe  1  of  rule  ZZIL 
Mr.  DYSON  taitroduoed  a  bm  (HJt  9049) 
for  the  rdlef  of  Naasim  Yadgar  and  Linda 
Yadgar.  irtilcb  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary. 


HJt  1149:  Mr.  Taokx. 

HJt  1345:  Mr.  Htm. 

HJt  1304:  Mr.  Town. 

HJt  1945:  Mr.  Rusd.  Mr.  numaia.  Mr. 
BuiCT.  Mr.  Youno  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
DnwcAH. 

HJt  1410:  Mr.  Snuira  and  Mr.  Scbwol 

HJt  1431:  Mr.  VAumax. 

HJt  1490:  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJt  1440:  Mr.  MoGbaxb  and  Mr.  Damnr 
Smith. 

HJt  1453:  Mr.  Dmw.  Mr.  Ownm.  Mr. 
EVAHS  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Cchxjhs,  Mr.  Savaoi. 
Mr.  FkAMK.  and  Mr.  Snasaum. 

HJt  1464:  Mr.  OwxRS.  Mr.  Evahs  of  mi- 
nols.  Mrs.  Coluhs.  Mr.  Savaob.  and  Mr.  Sb- 


By  Mr.  MIOEL  (for  bimadf.  Mr. 

Baoosmnj.  Mr.  UtSDaam,  and  Mr. 

Stump): 

HJ.  Rea.  390.  Joliit  reeolutlon  to  approve 

the  obligation  of  ifunds  available  under 

Public  Law  00-479  tor  supporting  amitary 

or  paramilitary  opsfaUons  In  Nlcaiagna;  to 

the  Conunlttee  on . 

By  Mr.  KA1CJ0RSXI: 
H.  Cob.  Rea.  llAi  CoBcurrent  reaoiutlon 
expressing  the  sensb  of  the  Onngrw  that 
Sodal  Security  ooit-of-Uvliig  adjustments 
[COLA'S]  should  noi  be  reduced  or  dlmlnat- 
ed:  to  the  OommitteO  oa>  Ways  and  Maans. 
By  Mr.  onJCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rahobl): 
H.  Rea.  197.  Resplution  to  exprem  the 
sense  of  the  Houseof  Repreaentattvea  con- 
cerning Solidarity  Spmday  for  Soviet  Jewrr. 
to  the  Committee  cfei  Post  Office  and  CtvU 
Service.  [ 

I 


MElflORIAUS 

Under  clauae  4  bf  rule  XZn.  memo- 
rials were  preomted  and  referred  aa 
follows: 

70.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  tbe 
Legiriature  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  rdathre 
to  agricultural  ecoimmlc  emergency:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrldilture. 

71.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
smtatives  of  the  State  of  Massachuegrti. 
relative  to  farm  wofkers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clauae  4  of  rule  xxn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  billa  and  res- 
olutioas  as  follows: 

HJt  76:  Mr.  Knnnnss.  Mr.  Runt.  Mr. 
PkAHKLni.  Mr.  Buut.  and  Mr.  Duhcah. 

HJt  70:  Mr.  Knmaxss.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr. 
FsAnon.  Mr.  Bulbt.  Mr.  Youm  of  nori- 
da,  and  Mr.  Dobcah. 

HJt  07:  Mr.  Robbbt  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr.  BULBT.  and  Mr.  Duhcah. 

HJt  177:  Mr.  Crappbll. 

BJt  9S1:  Mis.  Bubtoh.  Mr.  Cabx.  Mr. 
Coaum.  Mr.  Fabcbx,  Mr.  Gbat  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  HOrau  Mr.  Rihaldo.  Mis. 
Hibhbims.  Mr.  PtoST.  Mr.  Bolahd.  Mr. 
Bbtaht,  Mr.  COHTBBS.  Mr.  Cbogkbtt.  Mr. 
Fauhtbot.  Mr.  Hatbs,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
gAHaau  Mr.  Souuo.  Mr.  Sk«bs.  snd  Mr. 

TOWHB. 

HJt  800:  Mr.  Solabx,  Mr.  Blas.  Mr.  Htdb, 
Mrs.  lAOVB,  Mr.  Hawkihs,  Mr.  Wbavbb.  Bis. 
Oasab.  and  Mr.  Wj 

HJt  TOO:  Mr.  Siui 

H.R.  700:  Mr.  KOLBB. 

HJt  740:  Mr.  Radham.  Mr.  Cbbhbt.  and 
Mr.MCCAnr. 

HJt  770:  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Waahlngton.  and 
Mr.HATBS. 

HJt  779:  Mr.  Lbbmah  of  California.  Mr. 
Sbumwat.  and  Mr.  Lbaih  of  Texas. 

HJt  777:  Mr.  OnraaiCH.  Mr.  Coubtbb. 
Mrs.  VteAHovtoH,  Mr.  Ritibb.  and  Mr.  Luh- 

H.R.  OtO:  Mr.  SHutt. 

HJt  016:  Mr.  Mbaox. 

HJt  061:  Mr.  WiLSOH. 

HJt  009:  Mr.  Mabtorb. 

HJt  006:  Mr.  CABfn.  snd  Mr.  Mabtihbz. 

HJt  000:  Ifr.  Mabtihb. 

HJt  007:  Mr.  Cabpb.  and  Mr.  MABmnB. 

HJt  000:  iCr.  HAWxnm. 

HJt  1000:  Mr.  OWBH8.  Mr.  Iaahd.  Mrs. 
CoLUHS,  Mr.  CoHTBBS.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Wbiss. 
Mr.  Hatbs,  Mr.  AanAaao,  Mr.  Savaob,  Mr. 
DTMAU.T.  Mrs.  BoxxB.  Mr.  Towhs.  Mr. 
Rosa,  and  Mr.  Bbimah. 


HJt  1007:  Mr.  Hotb.  Mr.  Cbockbtt.  and 
M1B.C0UJHS. 

HJt  1771:  Mr.  Gbat  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Mabtih  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Whiibhusst. 

HJ.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Quh.  Mr.  TteurAS  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  LBvnr  of  Mlrhigan.  Mr.  Skbl- 
toh,  Mr.  FteJia.  and  Mr.  Dwm  of  New 
Jeraey. 

H.J.  Res.  03:  Mr.  Sbxltoh.  Mr.  CBOcxBrr, 
Mr.  SnuHS.  Mr.  CoHTBa.  Mr.  Wobtlbt. 
Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr.  BusTAMAnx  Mr. 
Mr.  Habthbit,  Mr.  Koi.twi,  Mrs. 
Mr.  Savaob,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Faqo.  Mr.  La- 
Falgb.  Mr.  SB  Luoo.  and  Mr.  Spbait. 

HJ.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Fascbu,  Mr.  Bbhhbit. 
Mr.  YouHO  of  FVuida.  Mr.  Bonoa  of  Mkdil- 
gan.  and  Mr.  IBBLAHD. 

H.J.  Res.  333:  Mr.  Swihdau. 

H.  Cob.  Res.  07:  Mr.  Obtb. 

H.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Rabham.  Mr.  Bashasw,  Mr. 
Bbbmah,  Mr.  Bueoi.  lir.  Blubt,  Mr.  Bobxb 
of  Tenneesee.  Mr.  Bbtaht.  Mr.  C^ampbbi. 
Mr.  DbWihb.  Mr.  Dtmaut.  Mr.  Dtsoh.  Mr. 
FiBua,  Mr.  FIbh.  Mr.  FkAHK.  Mr.  Gatdob. 
Mr.  GnraaicH.  Mr.  Hopkihs.  Mr.  Hobtoh. 
Mr.  HowABD.  Mr.  Hotbb,  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr. 
KoLTBB.  Mr.  iMLum,  Mr.  Ixvihb  of  CUlf or- 
nla.  Mr.  Ixwn  of  Calif oihla.  Mr.  Lowbbt  of 
California.  Mr.  Lohobbh.  Mr.  MCHuob.  Mrs. 
Mabtih  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mobbisoh  of  Con- 
neeticut  Mr.  Mbazbk.  >Cr.  Obuz.  Mr.  Pahxt- 
TA.  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  RicHAaaaoH.  Mrs. 
ScBBOBDBu    Mr.    Smrb    of    Florida.    Mr. 

SXAHOBLAHD.  Mr.  SXBHHMJt.  Mr.  SWIHDAU, 

Mr.  ToBBiCBLU.  Mr.  Waxmah.  Mr.  Ws 
Mr.  WoLP.  and  Mr.  Wobilbt. 

H.  J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Campbbll.  Mr. 
soH.  Mr.  Mabtih  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moixo- 
BAH.  and  Mr.  Wobb. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clauae  1  of  rule  XZn.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Cleiit's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

01.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petttlon  of  the 
Aiden  Hills  City  Council.  MN.  relative  to 
tbe  persecution  of  the  Baha'i  minority  in 
Iran:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

03.  Also,  petition  of  the  SomerriUe  Board 
of  Aldermen.  MA.  relative  to  Sodal  Security 
and  Medicare:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  Mder  by  the  President  pro 
teamore  Olr.  TaoairoiiPl. 

The  PRI8IDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
ivayer  today  will  be  offered  by  Rabbi 
Max  A.  Shapiro.  Temple  Israel  Syna- 
gogue. IflnneapoUs,  UN.  He  is  Senator 
RuDT  BoscRwm'  rabbi. 
paATn 

Rabbi  Max  A.  Shapiro.  Temple 
Israel  Synagogue.  Minneapolis,  MN. 
offered  the  f oUowlng  prayer 

It  is  written.  "And  the  Lord  said,  'I 
will  bless  you  and  make  your  name 
great  and  you  shall  be  a  blessing'." 

Heavenly  Father,  we  thanic  Tou  that 
we  have  been  so  richly  blessed- 
blessed  with  a  land  of  plenty,  blessed 
with  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  Justice, 
blessed  with  a  people  creative  and  pur- 
posefuL 

We  thank  Tou  that  our  name  has 
been  made  great— that  ours  is  a  haven 
that  many  seek,  a  hope  to  which  many 
aspire,  that  ours  is  a  straigth  for 
which  others  wish. 

And  we  pray  that  this  Nation  will 
always  be  a  blessing— a  home  for  the 
homeless,  a  champion  for  righteous- 
ness, a  defender  of  liberty— and  that 
somehow,  because  of  us.  there  will 
emerge  a  world  imtroubled  by  war.  un- 
vexed  by  fear,  untrammeled  by 
hunger,  and  unfettered  by  cruelty,  a 
world  where  Justice  and  freedom,  com- 
passion and  opportunity,  will  always 
IHTvaiL 

Make  it  so.  Lord.  Amen. 


RECOONinON  OF  THE 
MAJORTTT  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  msjorlty  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
ffy»M«»iy  order,  the  two  leaders  have 
10  minutes  each,  followed  by,  unless 
reserved,  a  special  order  not  to  exceed 
IS  minutes  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Paox- 
msB,  and  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1 
pjn.  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  wlU  turn  to  any  of  the  f  oUow- 
Inr  S.  413,  war  risk  insurance:  Execu- 
tive Calendar  nomlnati<»is.  and  Legis- 
lative Calendar  items  cleared  by  unan- 
imous consent. 

I  would  Just  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  for  the  week  there  are  a 
number  of  committee  resolutions  from 
.  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  we  be- 


lieve are  not  controversial,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  Rules  Committee  resolu- 
timis.  We  hope  we  might  dispose  of 
those  by  unanimous  consent  today. 

Tomorrow  we  had  hoped  to  move  to 
the  nomination  of  John  E.  Krings.  to 
be  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Department  of  Defense.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
PBToa  wanted  some  discussion  of  that 
nomlnatkm  and  perhaps  a  record  vote 
on  that  nominatlnn  There  are  also 
other  Executive  Calendar  nominations 
that  we  hope  we  can  take  up  tomor- 
row. 

There  are  about  three  or  four  minor 
measures  from  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  will  be  ready  for  consider- 
atl<m  on  Wednesday,  April  17,  and 
hopefuUy  they  can  be  disposed  of 
without  a  great  deal  of  debate. 

Then  on  Thursday  we  may  take  up 
any  remaining  Commerce  Committee 
business  not  disposed  of  on  Wednes- 
day and  any  Executive  Calendar  nomi- 
nations. I  hope  to  make  an  announce- 
ment tomorrow  on  what  we  may  be 
doing  on  Friday.  April  19. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  S.  413 
is  called  up,  it  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  amendments,  including 
cargo  preference.  I  will  advise  my  col- 
league. Senator  Btso,  of  any  action  on 
that,  obviously,  before  it  Is  brought 
up.  It  may  be  that  we  cannot  take  It 
up  today. 

It  is  my  intention  next  Mcmday  that 
we  will  start  on  the  budget  resolution 
and  interrupt  that  debate  on  Tuesday 
for  action  on  the  Contra  aid  proposal 
and  then  return  to  the  budget  matter 
on  Wednesday  of  next  week  and  stay 
on  that  imtll  disposed  of.  It  is  very 
likely  that  we  can  expect  next  week, 
without  much  doubt,  a  Ftlday 
I  am  not  certain  about  a  Saturday 
slon.  It  depends  on  how  near  comple- 
tion we  may  be  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RBCOONinON  OF  THE 
MINORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwm).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
laying  out  the  program  for  the  wedi 
as  well  as  he  has  done. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  SO  years 
ago  last  week,  on  April  11,  1965,  Presi- 
dent Lyndcm  Baines  Johnstm  signed 
Into  law  the  historic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
[B8EA]. 

At  the  signing  ceremony  in  his  boy- 
hood school  in  Johnson  City,  TX. 
President  Johnstm  remariced  that.  "As 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve deeply  no  law  I  have  signed  «■ 
will  ever  sign  means  more  to  the 
future  of  America."  In  a  White  House 
ceremony  2  days  later  for  Members  of 
Cmgreas.  President  Johnson  enlarged 
on  this  theme.  He  said. 

HMtth  to  linpartant.  So  to  besutiflcatlao. 
civil  rlcfata.  sgrlculture.  defense  posture,  but 
sQ  of  tbeae  sre  nothlns  If  we  do  not  have 
education. 

He  went  on  to  say, 

I  will  never  do  snytblng  in  my  entire  life, 
now  or  In  the  future,  that  excites  bm  more, 
or  benefits  the  Natton  I  serve  more,  or 
mslus  the  land  end  all  Us  people  better  end 
wiser  end  straocer,  or  anyUiloc  that  I  think 
means  more  to  fieedom  end  Justiee  In  the 
world  than  what  we  have  done  with  thto 
education  bOL 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware,  as 
are  many  of  my  ooUeagues,  of  former 
President  Johnson's  aptness  at  turn- 
ing a  phrase.  He  was  a  master.  But  I 
know  these  remarks  were  a  genuine  re- 
flection of  what  he  and  the  extraordi- 
nary bipartisan  group  of  congresslonsl 
HKuisors  felt  on  that  historic  occasion. 

I  feel  and  believe  In  this  sentiment 
today. 

Education  Is  the  key  to  the  future 
security  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 
Because  education  Is  a  national  priori- 
ty, so,  too.  should  It  receive  a  consider- 
able Federal  commitment.  And  this 
commitment  must,  of  necessity,  con- 
sist of  dollars  as  well  as  desire. 

The  Federal  Ooverament,  along 
with  the  State  and  local  levels,  where 
primary  responsibility  tat  education 
rightly  belongs  and  should  remain,  to- 
gether hold  this  key  to  our  future. 
President  Johnson  and  the  Members 
of  the  89th  Congress  undentood  this. 
Today,  20  years  later,  despite  the 
views  and  reoommoidatlons  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  there  still 
exists  a  bipartisan  base  of  commit- 
ment to  our  critical  Federal  education 
programs. 

These  past  4  years.  Republicans 
have  Joined  Democrats  in  refusing  the 
most  onerous  education  budget  cuts 
proposed  by  the  administration.  We 
have  saved  the  core  programs  of  the 


•  Thi*  "bullet"  (ymbol  identifies  ttatemcna  or  insertioot  which  arc  not  ipokcn  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 


Original  Elementkry  and  Secondary 
Edueatkm  Act  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  jwiio  would  have  suf- 
fered had  the  a^nlnlatratlon  had  Its 
way.  But  stUl.  denlte  our  best  efforts, 
there  has  been  i  significant  diminu- 
tion of  Federal  subport 

And  the  artmlnpteatlon's  fiscal  year 
1986  spending  prdposal  reprewnti  fur- 
ther slippage  In  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  oommltmint  In  this  area.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Cbmmlttee  for  Educa- 


titm  funding. 
Federal 
cent  of  Its 
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0.71  percent  under 

i  Furtaennore, 

I  represent  a  signifl- 

the  levd  needed 

to  maintain  services  at  their  present 
levels.  Approxiiflately  $8,316  billion 
would  be  needed  |n  fiscal  year  1986  to 
maintain  servioei  at  the  fiscal  year 
1985  levels  rai^ei  than  the  17.481  ba- 
llon that  is  reqwBted.  The  difference, 
$735  million,  reptesents  a  real  cut  of 
about  9  percent  ih  fiscal  year  19t6.  an 
amount  suffldeiit  to  diminish  tlie 
services  of  nearly  600,000  students  na- 
tlimwide. 

One  of  the  pflme  victims  of  the 
President's  pwy^sal  for  elementary 
and  secondary  ediicatlon  would  be  the 
chapter  I  prognpn— the  successor  to 
the  original  tltM  I  program  of  the 
ESEA.  The  chapier  I  program  is  our 
major  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
gram geared  to  hjelp  provide  aooeas  to 
quality  education  for  America'*  disad- 
vantaged youth.  School  administrators 
tell  me  that  rougnly  90  percent  of  the 
chapter  I  money  pn  their  schools  pays 
for  teaidier  salarifa  Thus,  less  chapter 
I  money  means  fewer  teachen.  Inier 
plsssfs.  and,  poor^  education. 


These 
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education  system  falls  to  a^ileve  ex- 
cellence in  the^  basics,  graduating 
youth  who  are  ill  prepared  for  either 
work  or  furthetf  educatioo.  At  the 
fourth  grade  elementary  level.  40  per- 
cent of  the  avostte  school  day  la  esti- 
mated to  be  spenfln  nonacademie  pur- 
suits, and  the  time  many  teachers  allo- 
cate to  basic  core  courses  Is  less  than 
what  experts  reocjmmend. 

And,  there  is  aieritical  la^  of  math 
and  science  skUU  in  our  students.  Al- 
though the  dedl^  in  scholastic  apti- 
tude test  scores  tias  generally  halted, 
and  these  scores  tkow  look  to  be  on  the 
rise  again,  nonetheless  the  aggregate 
slide  In  verbal  aod  math  scores  is  dra- 
matic. Interaatl4nal  comparisons  of 
student  aehieveknent,  completed  a 
decade  ago,  reveii  that  on  19  academic 
tests  American  ^dents  were  never 
first  or  second  anid.  In  comparison  with 
other  industrlaliied  nations,  were  last 


This  may  not  be  as  sur- 
prising as  it  first  appears  when  one  Is 
made  oogninnt  of  the  fact  that  the 
typical  Japanese  high  school  student 
takes  6  years  of  science  and  nuith,  in- 
cluding a  year  of  calculus;  the  average 
Russian  takes  twice  as  much.  By  con- 
trast, fewer  than  half  of  American 
hii^  sehodl  graduates  take  any  math 
or  sdenoe  after  the  10th  grade. 

Business  and  military  leaders  cmn- 
Idaln  that  they  are  required  to  «)end 
tnnwnw  of  dollars  on  costly  remedial 
education  and  training  programs  In 
such  basic  ridlls  as  reading,  writing, 
T*"<"g.  and  oomputation.  And  these 
remedial  skills  are  not  lacking  In  Just 
secondary  education  level  graduates, 
but  are  also  found  lacking  In  some  stu- 
dents with  higher  education  experi- 
ence. Between  1975  and  1980.  remedial 
mathematics  courses  at  public  4-year 
colleges  increased  by  72  percent  and 
now  constitute  one-quarter  of  all 
matheoatlcs  counes  taught  in  those 
institutions. 

The  crisis  in  our  education  system  Is 
critical  to  the  ability  of  our  country  to 
remain  competitive  In  the  Internation- 
al mariw^ilaoe.  By  1987.  Amerlcai.  col- 
leges and  universities  will  graduate 
less  than  half  the  1987  projected  na- 
tionwide demand  for  electrical  engi- 
neers and  computer  scientists.  The 
Japanese— with  half  our  population- 
are  graduating  more  engineers  than 
the  United  States.  Between  1955  and 
1982,  the  number  of  bachelor's  degrees 
awarded  in  engineering  in  Jvptti  roee 
from  9,613  to  73,600.  whfle  In  the 
United  States,  they  rose  from  22.589 
to  67,400.  During  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  doctoral  degrees  in  oigl- 
neolng  dropped  in  the  United  States. 
Almost  half  or  49  percmt  of  these  doc- 
toral degrees  awarded  In  engineering 
by  American  universities  In  1981  went 
to  cftiiens  of  other  countries,  people 
who  will  not  stay  In  the  United  States 
after  graduation. 

These  facts,  from  the  numerous  re- 
ports of  the  past  3  years,  are  stagger- 
ing. The  reptnts  have  called  for  major 
reforms  and  adequate  spending  for 
education  to  achieve  these  reforms. 
States  and  localities  have  responded— 
all  around  the  country  reforms  have 
been  enacted  and  spending  levels  for 
education  have  been  raised. 

The  record  to  date  In  Washington 
has  not  been  as  innovative  or  support- 
ive, for  we  have  spent  considerable 
time  protecting  existing  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  from  an  administra- 
tion committed  to  the  proposition  that 
cutting  Federal  education  programs 
wHI  Improve  education. 

The  89th  Congress  did  not  believe 
this  proposition  when  they  enacted 
the  landmai^  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 1  have  faith 
that  the  99th  Congress  will  also  reject 
this  mwroach.  The  ESEA  was  an  ex- 
pression of  Fednal  commitaient  to 
each  and  every  child  In  America.  It  is  a 


commitment  from  which  we  In  the 
Democratic  Party  will  not  quietly 
shrink. 


AFQANISTAN'S  AGONY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other subject  according  to  a  recent  ac- 
count by  the  Washington  Post  report- 
er Joanne  Omang.  Jt|st  a  month  ago 
death  visited  the  lltUe  village  of 
Chinar  m  southern  Afghanistan— 
death  In  the  uniform  of  thei^ Soviet 
Red  Army. 

Muhammad  Gul,  a  30-year-old 
Afghan  refugee  from  chinar,  recount- 
ed m  Peshawar,  Pakistan,  that  at  8 
ajn.  on  March  17.  Soviet  troops  at- 
tacked his  village  and  perhims  15 
others,  "killing  every  living  thlnT' 
that  could  not  esc^te.  Gul  said  that,  in 
one  Incident,  52  women  and  children 
tried  to  hide  on  a  rooftop.  Soviet 
troops  spotted  them,  however,  and  set 
fire  to  the  building,  burning  those  52 
innocent  dvllisns  alive  when  the 
flames  reached  the  roof. 

Muhammad  Oul's  story  Is  but  one 
more  tragic  report  of  the  Afghan 
agony.  In  a  recoit  study  prepared  for 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission,  Austrian  law  professor 
Felix  Ermaoora  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  of  massacring  Afghan  civilians, 
executing  guerrilla  fighters,  and,  in 
some  instances,  using  poison  gases 
against  them.  When  the  Soviets  at- 
tacked Ermaoora's  report  as  a  CIA 
fake,  the  Austrian  professor  retorted. 
"Every  word  in  It  is  true.  And  to 
snyone  who  ssys  I  am  falsifying  the 
record.  I  reply:  if  4  million  people 
leave  their  country  Afghanistan,  then 
there  must  be  a  good  reason." 

Unfortunately,  we  live  In  a  century 
long  on  Inhumanity  and  short  on 
memory.  In  the  hideous  wars  of  our 
era,  millions  have  lost  their  lives  on 
battlefields.  But  other  millions  of  non- 
combatants  snd  Innocent  men,  women, 
and  chllden  have  htea  slain  in  acts  of 
of  flctel  barbarism.  Too  often  in  reac- 
tion to  such  bloody  deeds,  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  shrugged  Its  shoulders. 

One  of  our  duties  ss  civilised  men 
and  women  Is  to  brand  the  memory  of 
Buchenwald.  Dachau,  and  Auschwitz 
into  history.  "Never  again!"  should 
become  part  of  democracy's  creed. 

Likewise,  we  cannot  let  Afghanistan 
become  Just  another  oocashmal  con- 
tinuing feature  on  the  evening  news. 
Real  men  and  women  are  suffering 
and  dying  in  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Cmtral  Asia.  Soviet  bullets  and  bombs 
are  mutilating  Afghan  children.  Hesh- 
and-blood  human  beings  are  struggling 
there  to  save  their  country,  their  reli- 
gion, their  culture,  their  freedom,  and 
their  way  of  life.  We  cannot  let  Af- 
ghanistan become  another  victim  of 
world  apathy  and  historical  amnesia. 

We  are  fated  to  share  this  Earth 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  peace 
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and  future  of  all  mankind  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  the 
United  States  being  able  to  avoid  caU- 
■trophic  elaihee  in  the  years  ahead. 

Currently,  as  intennittently  since 
the  death  of  Josef  Stalin,  the  Soviet 
Union  b  settling  in  under  a  new 
leader.  Each  time  that  has  happened, 
hopes,  if  not  wishful  thinking,  have 
risen  that  perhaps  the  West  can  strike 
a    better    understanding    with    the 

But  whenever  American  diplcnnats 
go  up  to  a  "summit  meeting"  or  sit 
down  at  a  bargaining  table  with  the 
Soviets,  they  should  remember  that  in 
Afghanistan  the  Soviet  Union  is  show- 
ing its  real  face.  The  basses  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  dedicated  to  the 
same  values  that  we  hold  dear— una- 
lienable rights,  etonal  truths,  human 
dignity  and  freedom,  the  worth  of  in- 
dividuals, or  faith  in  God.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  a  totalitarian  system  with 
worldwide,  even  universal,  ambitions, 
and  we  should  never  delude  ourselves 
into  tn«"fc«"g  that  the  Red  army  or 
those  who  give  it  wders  have  any 
more  respect  for  the  lives  and  tradi- 
tions of  Americans  or  Wr-tem  Europe- 
ans than  for  those  of  Afghanistan 

In  pursuit  of  hope,  let  America  con- 
tinue seeking  accords  whh  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ease  tensions  and  prolong 
peace.  But  In  respect  for  reality,  let 
Afghanistan  serve  as  a  wanning  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  Soviet  tactics  and  of 
the  uliiitliisimsB  with  whi^  Russia's 
new  tsars  are  trying  to  enlarge  the 
Soviet  emigre. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOomnoN  of  senator 

PROZmRE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senatw  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paozmas]  is  recog- 
nised for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHY  WE  MUST  RECOGNIZE 
THAT  WE  CAN  NEVER  RID  THE 
WORLD  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
hear  the  statements  of  lifelong  advo- 
cates of  military  strength— like  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Paul  Nitse— that 
their  ultimate  purpose  in  arms  negoti- 
ations is  to  see  the  end  forever  of  nu- 
clear weapons  should  be  quite  a  shock. 
Andrei  Gromyko.  the  liard  line  cold 
warrior  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  an- 
nounced that  this  is  his  fervent  pur- 
pose too.  As  we  all  know,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  collective  body  with  an  iron 
discipline,  sad  a  preeminent  survivor 
like  Gromjfko  of  me  ruthless  Soviet 
dictator  after  another  would  not  speak 
out  on  such  an  issue  If  he  were  not 
voicing  the  party  line.  So  the  Soviet 
Community  Party  line  is  to  say  they 
want  to  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapms 
from  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Do  you  be- 
Ueve  that?  I  do  not. 


Think  about  It  Does  the  most  mili- 
tary minded  and  most  conspicuously 
anti-Soviet  American  administration 
since  the  Soviets  seised  power  in 
Russia  in  1917  really  favor  the  total 
abolition  of  aU  of  this  country's  mas- 
sive nuclear  arms?  And  does  the  Soviet 
Union  that  continues  to  show  its  will- 
ingness to  enfage  in  aggression  and  vi- 
olence wherever  It  can  get  away  with 
it  in  the  world  honestly  agree  that  the 
superpowers  should  ultimately  push 
their  agreements  to  remove  nuctear 
weapons  totally  from  the  anmals  of 
all  countries  everywhere  in  the  world? 

The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
when  we  hear  the  leaden  of  either 
country  say  they  favor  the  eliminatlcm 
of  all  nuclear  weapons  everywhere  we 
are  bcdng  treated  to  the  ultimate  ex- 
ample of  hypocrisy.  The  leaders  of 
both  superpowers  fully  understand 
that  the  fbodest  hopes  and  dreams  of 
all  people  thitHighout  the  worid  Is  to 
see  the  peaceful  end  of  this  terrible 
nuclear  nightmare.  People  throu^iout 
the  world  know  that  a  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles  swings  suspended  by  a 
fragile  thread  over  their  heads.  What 
easier  and  cheaper  way  to  appear  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  universal  yearning 
for  peace  than  to  announce  m  the 
very  eve  of  kicking  off  the  most  wildly 
expensive  arms  race  in  world  history, 
that  the  purpose  of  this  buildup  is  to 
eliminate  nuclear  arms  from  the  face 
of  the  Earth? 

So  why  should  not  the  propcments 
of  thta  appalling  nuclear  arms  race  say 
that  they  want  a  total  end  to  nudear 
arms?  The  ast<mishing  fact  is  that 
they  seem  to  be  getting  away  with  it. 
And  tlMV  should  not.  The  easy  way  for 
a  hawkish  administration  to  deal  with 
the  protests  of  those  who  make  peace 
the  highest  priority  is  for  the  hawks 
to  announce  that  they  have  exactly 
the  same  objective  in  mind— Just  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  achieving  it.  The  Presi- 
dent can  tell  the  peace  advocates  when 
he  pleads  for  billions  more  for  the  MX 
missile  that  would  provide  a  hundred 
B^^ytf^iftw^i  nuclear  mlssUes  and  a  thou- 
sand warheads:  "Dont  worry  when  we 
get  these  thousand  new  warheads  in 
place,  the  SovleU  will  know  we  mean 
business  so  they  will  agree  that  both 
sides  can  reduce  nuclear  mlssUes."  If 
you  buy  that  you  buy  the  notion  that 
this  administration— headed  by  a 
President  who  has  (wosed  every  arms 
control  sgreement  this  country  has 
ever  made— wlU  take  a  step  toward 
peace  that  no  previous  administration 
has  every  taken.  In  all  the  long  histo- 
ry of  arms  control  negotiations,  nei- 
ther side  has  ever— that  is  ever- 
agreed  to  give  up  an  offensive  nuclear 
missile  as  part  of  an  arms  ocmtrol 
agreement  So  do  not  hold  your  breath 
until  the  SovleU  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration Mree  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President  let  us  mend  a  minute 
or  two  »»MmTiinj  the  proposititm  that 
somehow,  some  way  we  can  banish  nu- 


clear weapons  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  The  first  step  in  wisdom  is  to 
recognise  and  accept  reality.  The 
world  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if 
we  could  banish  all  kinds  of  things 
from  the  Earth  such  as  greed,  selfish- 
ness, hatred.  But  we  know  we  cannot 
even  banish  them  from  the  smallest 
coimnunity  in  this  most  blessed  land. 
How  could  we  banish  the  secret  of  the 
atom  and  the  almost  infinite  power 
that  an  atomic  explosion  provides? 
The  answer  is  that  we  cannot  If  Mabx 
Hattblb  or  Mahatma  Ghandi  or 
Martin  Luther  King  or  Jmiathan 
Schell— the  author  of  the  great  antl- 
nudear  weapon  diatribe,  "The  Fate  of 
the  Earth"— were  President  of  the 
United  States  and  had  5U  clones  in 
the  Congress  of  theUhlted  States,  and 
we  had  a  stanllariy  dovish  leadership  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  still  could  not 
HfTTtiuft*  nuclear  weapons  from  this 
world.  At  this  moment  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
about  95  percent  of  all  the  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  on  Earth.  At  least 
three  other  nations  have  nuclear 
weapons  and  three  or  four  others 
ixobably  have  them. 

Would  nuclear  weapons  disappear  if 
every  country  that  had  nudear  weap- 
ons agreed  to  destroy  them?  No  way. 
Here  is  why:  The  secret  of  how  to 
dedgn  and  construct  a  nuclear  weapon 
is  known.  It  is  not  the  province  of  a 
handful  of  scientific  geniuses.  College 
undergraduates  have  been  able— start- 
ing from  scratch- to  put  together  a 
nuclear  weapcm  that  needed  only  Plu- 
tonium to  blow  up  a  dty.  Could  we 
deny  any  1  of  at  least  50  sovereign  na- 
tions that  have  the  economic  and  sd- 
entlflc  wherewithal!  the  ability  to  buy 
enough  plutontum  to  ooostmct  a  nu- 
dear arsenal  that  would  give  them  a 
decisive  military  advantage  in  the 
event  aD  present  nuclear  weapons 
were  destroyed?  Of  course  not  We  can 
no  more  ban  nuclear  weapons  than  we 
can  ban  gun  powder,  TNT,  or  the  bow 
and  arrow.  We  have  this  monster.  Our 
only  course  is  to  learn  to  live  with  it  or 
die  with  it  That  means  we  must  have 
arms  amtrol.  comprehensive  arms 
control,  indudhig  an  effective,  verified 
prohibition  against  testing  of  new  nu- 
dear weapons  so  technology  wUl  not 
sweep  the  arms  race  out  of  control  and 
so  that  every  arms  control  treaty  in 
the  future  wiU  not  follow  the  course  of 
the  past  simply  pushing  ingenious 
scientists  into  developing  new  forms  of 
nudear  weapon  power  that  have  not 
been  reached  by  past  agreements.  And 
of  course  we  need  to  prohibit  and 
verify  that  prohibition  against  all 
future  production  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Will  that  make  the 
world  safe?  No.  The  genie  is  out  of  the 
bottle  and  the  woiid  can  never  again 
be  as  safe  as  it  was.  But  an  honest  re- 
alistic confrontation  of  the  grim  truth 
that  mankind  is  fated  to  live  with  nu- 


dear weapons  f  oflever  will  give  nudear 
peace  a  flghtingjchance.  and  its  (mly 
chance.  The  nuoear  weapcms  policies 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  win  not 
lead  to' the  abolition  of  nudear  weap- 
ons forever,  nor  wiU  the  policies  pur- 
sued or  urged  by  imyone  else.  The  first 
step  in  bringing  this  nudear  weapons 
threat  under  control  is  to  realise  that 
we  must  now  liv^  with  nuclear  weap- 
<Hi8.  They  will  hever  disappear.  We 
must  make  and  tabide  by  the  tou^ 
hard  rules  of  limitation,  verification 
and  insistence  on;  abiding  by  the  letter 
of  nudear  armsicontrol  treaties  and 
building  on  them  for  as  long  as  man- 
kind dwells  on  this  planet 


THE  REVERElto  JAMBS  CLARK 
BROWN:  Umi^GION  AND  THE 
FE33ERAL  DEFICIT 

Mr.  PROXMI^tE.  Mr.  President 
since  1981  the  lUverend  Richard  Hal- 
versen  has  opened  almost  every  ses- 
sion of  this  body  with  a  prayer  that 
has  often  startleq  us  with  relevance  of 
religious  faith  tf  the  problems  that 
face  us  ss  U.S.  Sehators. 

Recently  I  diso0vered  a  sermon  from 
another  gifted  minister,  the  Reverend 
James  Clark  Br#wn.  that  brilliantly 
applies  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the 
most  perplexing  and  bedeviling  prob- 
lem that  confiimts  this  Congress 
today:  How  do  we  reduce  the  apjialllng 
series  of  Federal  <lef idts  that  confront 
our  Federal  G<>vemment  and  our 
NaUon? 

For  a  number  of  years  Rev.  ^m 
Brown  served  ss  the  minister  in  a 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Cleveland 
Pai^  that  my  fSmUy  and  I  regularly 
attended.  Revereful  Brown  was  an  Im- 
portant moral  inspiration  in  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  ofir  neighbOTS  irtio  be- 
longed to  his  chi 
since  then  this 
has  served  the 

Church  in  San  ftvidsco  and  lately 
served  the  Community  Church  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  in  Camel,  CA. 
On  February  IT  ^f  this  jrear  he  ddiv- 
ered  a  sermon  th^  especially  desarves 
a  congressional  sludlenoe.  In  the  first 
part  of  that  senaon  he  answered  ttie 
message  many  llembers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  geqeral  public  vie:  Why 
should  a  mlnlstei;  get  Involved  in  poli- 
tics? I  challenge  I  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  read  his  answer  and  not 
agree  that  the  c|ergy  not  only  has  a 
right  but  a  duty  ito  speak  out  on  the 
political  issues  of  jthe  day. 

In  the  seccmd  part  of  his  sermon,  he 
addresses  the  duijy  of  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  to  find  the  polit- 
ical courage  to  f  a^  up  to  the  political- 
ly unpopular  qwliding  cuts  and  reve- 
nue increases  neciessary  to  bring  these 
monstrous  defidtt  under  oontroL 

Mr.  President  tegardless  of  our  reli- 
gious faith  the  message  of  the  Rever- 
end James  Clark  Brown  on  defldt  re- 
duction is  one  we  should  take  to  heart 

Sl^tU  O-M-M  (Pi  •) 


For  several  years 

[e  minister 

Congregational 


And  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  remarkable  sermon  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Cohckxs- 
SIOVAL  RaooiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
sermon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkoio,  as  follows: 

Tm  Cass  pob  branxiocm  Opmanf 


(A  SwiBOP  pnadied  by  The  Rev.  Junes 
C3aik  Brown.  Minister,  Community  Church 
of  the  Maoterey  Penlnrals,  Csnnel,  Califor- 
nia. FMmary  17,  IMS.) 

Text:  OeateroDomy  30:16-30;  John  3:1S- 
21:  sad  Matthew  7:»-13 

FDeta.  pnadien,  poUUcUns:  perhaps  evra 
yoo  sad  I.  have  an  almost  IrresisUble  tan- 
pulse  when  glvins  our  appraisal  of  some 
large,  wmiplwt  problem  and  of  the  people 
invtdved  in  it  to  reduce  the  whole  tangled 
tasue  to  aonething  unreaUstically  simple 
and  so  we  say  thinss  like  "...  there  are 
only  two  basic  potnta  of  view  regarding  this 
matter". 

How  many  times  have  you  beard  a  politi- 
cian say:  "Those  of  us  who  are  ttiinMny 
desily  OB  this  momentoos  issue  are  op- 
posed by  those  wliose  tliinlclng  is  not  so 
dear."  Simple  as  that  We  divide  some  issue, 
almost  every  iasue,  by  two:  "us  clear  think- 
ers and  othen  irtiose  thinking  is  a  bit  fuasy 
andfhilibie." 

MOW  listen.  Here  comes  a  poet  What  does 
sliesajf? 
Tliere  are  two  Idnds  of  people  on  earth 

today. 
Just  two  Idnds  of  people.  No  more,  I  say. 
Not  the  good  and  the  bad.  for  tis  weU  under- 


The  good  are  lialf  badand  the  bad  are  half 


Not  the  happy  and  sad,  for  the  swift  flying 


Bring  aaeta  -man  Ills  laughter  and  each  man 

histean. 
Not  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  to  count  a 

man's  wealth 
Tou  mnst  first  know  the  state  of  his  oon- 

sdenoe  and  liealth. 
Not  the  humlde  and  proud,  for  In  life's  busy 


Who  puts  on  vain  airs  is  not  counted  a  man. 
No.  the  two  Idnds  of  people  on  earth  I  mean 
Are  the  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who 


Where -ever  you  go  you  will  find  the  world's 


Are  ever  divided  in  Just  these  two  rlswirn 
strangdy  enoiigh.  you  win  find  too,  I 


mere  is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who  lean. 
In  wliich  dasB  are  you?  Are  you  easing  the 


Of  overtaxed  lifters  who  toil  down  the  road? 
Or  are  you  a  leaner  who  lets  others  bear 
Tour  portion  of  worry  and  labor  and  care? 
—KOa  Whetier  WUcox. 

Iliere's  obvious  truth  in  the  poet's  words 
tout  also  enggerated  slmpllrlty:  all  of  hu- 
manity reduced  to  two  rlamwr  the  lifters 
and  the  leanersi 

Many  diuidies  on  Sunday  morning,  once 
the  woTBhlp  begins,  oontatai  captive  congre- 
gations wiio  are  required  to  listen  to  over- 
riippMfUii  seraionic  "solutions"  of  the 
world's  problems  reduced  to  "two  basic 
paints  of  view"  served  up  In  a  three-point 
sermon  with  a  concluding  poem!  So!  Here 
we  go  again!  Tliink  with  me  this  morning 
about  optimist  and  pessimlstc  Yes,  at  the 
sennoD's  end  I  pray  that  you  may  be  even 
somewliat  xaon  persuaded  that  there  is  a 


case  for  honest  Intelligent  optimism.  But 
give  me  credit  I  Imow,  and  so  do  you,  that 
neitho'  tlie  world  nor  any  signflcant  prob- 
lem tai  It  can  be  realistically  dealt  with 
simply  by  dividing  It  by  two! 

Tlie  case  for  Intelligent  optimism!  Tlie  dic- 
tionary defines  optimism  as  being:  "a  dispo- 
sition or  tendency  to  look  on  the  more  fa- 
vorable side  of  happenings  and  to  anticipate 
the  most  fanvable  result."  Optlmisim  is  the 
secular  word  for  the  Bible's  word  of  "hope". 
And  let  me  warn  you!  Do  not  go  near  tlie 
KIde,  the  Ood  v^io  Inspired  It  the  people 
who  triumphantly  move  through  Its  pages 
as  they  moved  through  life  unless  you  want 
to  stand  under  a  sky  ablaze  with  hope,  be 
challen^d  to  live  courageously  with  hope, 
to  experience  lieing  lifted  up  on  the  power 
and  love  of  the  great  God  of  Hope  for  this 
life  and  beyond  death  and  for  all  eternity! 

listen  to  the  psalmist:  "Why  are  you  cast 
down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  are  you  dtaqulet- 
ed  within  me?  Hope  in  Ood,  for  I  OtaU  coain 
pniae  Mm,  my  hd,p  and  my  Ood."  And 
again:  "Thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  hope,  my  trmU 
O  Lord,  from  my  youth.  Upon  ttiee  I  have 
leaned  from  my  birth:  thou  art  he  who  took 
me  from  my  motho's  womlL  My  praise  Is 
continually  of  tliee."  The  Apostle  Peter,  so 
enormously  eager  to  share  with  us  the  good 
news  of  what  Ood  wants  to  give  to  us  all, 
flags  us  down  as  we  speed  frantically  along 
life's  highway,  liolds  up  a  huge  sign  which 
says,  'Stop!  Usten!  Receive!  This  Is  tanpor- 
tant!'  What  Is  tanportant?  And  Peter  says: 
.  .  brace  np  pour  mlnda,  and,  at  men  and 
women  who  know  what  then  are  doing,  rett 
the  futt  weight  of  pour  hopet  on  the  grace 
that  Witt  be  yottra  when  Jenu  Chrttt  reveals 
himaOf. "  (I  Peter  1:13  J3.  Phillips  tr.) 

Time  is  a  case  for  intelligent  optimism 
wlienever  we  commit  oursdves  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord.  We  are  given  power  to  work 
miracles  and  indeed  we,  ourselves,  become  a 
snt  of  mlrsBJe  Do  you  rememlier  the  earii- 
est  creed  of  tlie  Church?  It  -«*'*«*'^  but 
three  words:  "Jesus  Is  Lord".  Tet  those 
tliree  wmrds  represented  tlie  faith  wtilch  en- 
ergised all  persons  who  lived  In  commitment 
to  tlieir  truth.  Tluise  tliree  words,  "Jesus  Is 
Lord"  became  tor  the  first  followers  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  a  magnificent  window  tlirough 
which  they  saw  tlieir  lives,  their  personal 
relationships  with  one  another,  their  labor, 
their  leisure,  tlieir  piditics,  the  way  they 
made  thdr  money,  the  way  they  would 
apead  It  aD  that  they  were  and  all  that  they 
did  bowing  down  In  adoration  of  Jesus  as 
Lotd! 

O  dear  peoplel  Our  hope  and  opttmitm 
can  never  be  higher  than  the  level  of  what  it 
ia.  or  WHO  UU  that  U  ate  center  of  our  Of  el 
If  at  tlie  center  of  our  life  there  is  some- 
thing or  someone  who  Is  unwrathy.  or  unre- 
liable, or  unredeaptive  then  we  are  carrying 
a  burden  of  heavy  stones  wliidi  makes  slow 
and  sad  our  Journey  throuib  life.  God  has 
given  us  as  the  redemptive  center  for  our 
Uvea— the  Joy  of  Jesus  Christ!  When  life 
loses  that  center,  life  loses  its  sense  and 
meaning!  But 

When  Jesus  Is  first  In  my  life, 

Joy  Is  close  upon  our  heels! 

Consider  with  me  now  one  specific  In- 
volvement of  our  lives  and  let  us  endeavor 
to  consider  it  in  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord.  That  vedfic  Is  "poUtlcs."  Now  the 
very  mention  of  that  word  from  most  pul- 
pits raises  the  anxiety  level  of  many  people 
In  the  pew.  So  let  me  endeavor  to  assure  you 
at  the  outset  relax!  Trust  me  that  I  would 
not  Indulge  in  any  partisan  ploy  to  suggest 
that  any  political  party.  Democratic  at  Re- 
publican has  God  "in  its  tx>cket".  Our  Lord 
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Jcam  lUiKli  In  tnoaoendait  Judgaaent 
upon  tbe  beat  and  Micly  upon  the  wont 
tint  to  done  toy  aO  polttieal  vuilm.  Before 
we  go  any  farther.  let's  aay  what  we  mean 
by  "FoUUa''.  Poitttei  is  the  exerdae  of 
power.  Influence  throucfa  public  policy  that 
affects  aU  our  Uvea  for  food  or  ilL  How  can 
one  kxve  hk  nelghbar.  as  Jesus  mmmended 
us  to  do.  without  parttdpatinc  In  pomks 
which  tanrolTes  our  praycn  for  world  peace, 
providinc  the  kind  of  public  care  glvai  (or 
not  given)  to  our  dderly,  our  children 
through  a  good  or  bad  school  system,  to  the 
poor  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
cannot  And  sufficient  emptoyment  to  put 
adequate  food  on  the  table  or  sufficient 
heat  In  the  winter  months  for  their  house 
or  clothes  on  the  backsr 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  say.  "The 
church  shouMttt  sseddle  in  poUtlcs"  you  are 
sharing  a  oanvMlan  with  the  Commimlsts 
and  bringliw  Joy  to  their  beartsi  The  fierce 
straggle  going  on  In  mvtb  of  the  world 
today.  In  Poland  with  "StdMarlty"  vs.  the 
State,  in  I^ttn  America  whore  priests,  nuns 
and  an  arcfaMahop  along  with  many  devout 
lay-people  have  been  tortured  and  killed  be- 
caime  their  Christian  commitment  to  a  more 
Just  society  required  them  to  engage  in  po- 
litical dtaaant  against  injustloe  and  tyranny! 
Iforcover.  any  ehurdi  or  ehurehpeople  who. 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  refrain  from  political 
Involvement  are  engaged  in  poUOan  they 
are  being  dent  when  their  voloes  should  be 
heard:  they  are  given  quiescent  consent  to 
tbe  status  quo  when  often  they  should  be 
challei«lng  and  oontentcating  Itl  In  the  par- 
able of  the  Oood  Samaritan  why  dM  Jems 
condemn  the  priest  and  levlte  who  saw  the 
robbed,  wounded  and  needy  man  on  the  side 
of  the  road  and  mawithflces  passed  him  byT 
Whyr  Because  they  dMse  to  do  nothing,  to 
be  uninvohred  in  a  drcumstanee  which  cried 
out  for  compasrionate  human  response! 

But  fFtf''**'  Is  thinking:  are  there  not 
ilamiis  in  a  diurch  and  churdi  people  be- 
coming pffltt««^«»iy  involved?  Of  course  there 
are  but  they  should  be  considered  Intelli- 
gently, not  with  insufficient  thought  The 
moat  basic  of  theae  notions  is  the  one  that 
rellidkm  and  politics  are  different  spherm  of 
human  activity  and  should  not  be  "mixed." 
The  Intelligent  reply  Is  that  the  Christian 
reUglon  is  "not  one  room  of  our  human  life 
but  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rooms  of  life 
and.  therefore,  related  to  aO  of  them.  Jesus 
is  Lord!,  not  Just  of  religion  but  of  all  of  life. 
"But  reUglon  is  a  private  matter",  some- 
one says.  "tU  concern  is  with  the  spiritual 
life,  not  with  woridly  affairs,  it  deals  with 
Individuals,  not  with  Instltutloas:  it  Is  oon- 
eeroed  with  saving  souls,  not  with  polities." 
The  Intelligent  snswer  Is:  What  these 
phrases  represent  Is  not  the  authentic  faith 
that  Jesus  Is  liord  of  all  life  and  of  aU  Indi- 
viduals and  Inatltntlona.  Such  interpreta- 
tions which  tinr*"t*—  only  the  "private"  or 
"spiritual"  illntTTt'—  of  our  Lord's  domin- 
ion distort  the  whole  reign  of  Ood's  rule  as 
made  known  In  Christ  Jesus.  They  attempt 
to  oompartmentaliw  life:  this  Is  religious, 
somethliw  else  is  not';  ss  If  not  everything 
that  we  do.  say.  become  or  fall  to  become, 
lies  subject  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  "The 
temporal  world,  hichirtlng  politics,  is  made 
more  important,  not  less,  by  the  doctrines  of 
Christian  faith,  which  affirm  that  God  cre- 
ated the  world,  (not  simply  the  church), 
that  the  Word  became  flesh,  that  Ood  scU 
to  reconcile  the  worid  to  himself." 

"But  what  of  the  Constltutlan7"  says  the 
objectors  to  the  necessity  of  religion  mixing 
with  poUtlcs.  It  establishes  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  So  it  does.  But  separating 


the  tawUtutlons  of  church  and  state  doea  not 
mean  separating  religious  conscience  from 
politics— that's  something  quite  different, 
andabadldsa. 

One  other  objection:  "We  must  begin  with 
the  IndlvidualB  and  If  we  convert  every  Indi- 
vidual, then  social  proMsms  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  Intelligent  answer  Ik  "Sup- 
pose that  the  good  Samaritan  coming  along 
the  road,  letting  someone  dee  be  concerned 
with  converting  those  evO  robbers  who  had 
wounded  the  man  by  the  sMe  of  the  rood. 
Let  us  suppose  the  Good  Samaritan  was  so 
Intent  on  his  devotional  prayers  and  Bible 
reading  that  he  had  not  seen  the  wounded 
man  hi  need.  Now  take  another  step.  Sup- 
pose on  a  succession  of  13  days  travel  on  the 
Jericho  road  that  the  Good  Samaritan  had 
each  of  thoae  twelve  days  encountered  a 
wounded  man  and  sought.  indlvlduaUy.  to 
mlntftr-  to  tham.  Would  we  not  think  that 
there  was  somethig  deficient  In  his  faith 
(and  IntelligeaoeT)  If  eventually  he  never  de- 
cided to  see  If  he  could  not  get  a  police 
patrol  to  more  ef f eeUively  monitor  that  dan- 
gerous roadway  and  prevent  the  frequency 
of  robbery  and  attack?  Intelligent  Christian 
action  often  requires  unltod  effort  by  the 
community  whldi  no  individual,  however 
■iiMMig*  ^iwi  dedicated,  can  do  alone. 

We  cannot  here  deal  with  every  possible 
objection  made  by  people  to  the  necessity  of 
mature,  effecthw  reUglon  dealing  with  pi- 
ties. PoUtlcs  Is  the  exetdse  of  power,  tnfhi- 
ence  through  pubUc  policy  that  af fecU  aU 
our  Uvea  for  good  or  IlL  Now  let  me  raise 
one  significant  issue  involving  poUtlcs  which 
I  believe  aU  persons  who  affirm  the  Lord- 
ship of  Jesus  win  see  both  iU  relevance  to 
what  we  have  been  saying  and  to  need  for 
«— ■~'^->*  corrective  action.  I  refer  to  the 
crisis  of  our  national  defldt  and  particularly 
to  the  tr-'***'^  payment  of  Intoest  whldi 
affecU  aU  of  us.  the  community  of  nations, 
and  most  particularly.  It  affects  tbe  welfare 
of  our  children  and  grandchildreiL 

"I  dldnt  come  to  worship  to  hear  the 
preacher  taUi  about  our  national  defldt  aiMl 
the  run-away-escalatlon  of  our  annual  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  It"  someone  is  thinking. 
To  whk:h  I  reply:  Anyone  who  is  aetuaUy 
Ustenlng  to  what  this  sermon  is  about  is 
aware  that  lU  theme  Is  the  Lordship  of 
Christ  Jesus,  under  whose  sovereign  rule  are 
■Jl  human  actlvttlea.  Uvlng  rsspotialbly  or  Ir- 
responsibly, the  concern  we  have  for  what 
consequencm  our  aetkms  have  upon  others, 
partleiilarly  innocent  others  which  indudm 
children  and  grandchildren  ...  Is  a  pro- 
foundly moral.  ^Irltual  matter  and  the  na- 
tional defldt  and  our  intersat  paymenU  on 
It  taivohre  aU  these  "spiritual"  concerns. 

The  current  national  indebtednem  of  our 
country  Is  now  1  trillion.  679  bOllon.  91«  mll- 
Uon  doUars.  Please  hear  me.  loud  and  plear. 
when  I  say  that  sudi  indrtitednem  Is  not  tbe 
rasult  of  any  single  administration  or  of  any 
staigle  president  It  Is  the  result  of  an  accu- 
mulated speiMltng  which  has  bscn  the  action 
of  Democrats.  RepubUcans.  We  have  buUt 
up  this  mountain  of  debt  (and  hare  Is  the 
profoundly  moral  and  spiritual  taaplleatlon 
of  It  all— namely,  for  all  our  American  com- 
mitment to  traditional  family  valum  we  are 
not  responribly  pairing  our  debts,  and  even 
more  reprehensibly.  we  are  burdening  our 
children  and  grandchOdren  with  paying  our 
debU  along  with  the  devastating  Interest 
payments  on  the  debt)). 

In  1979  Interest  payment  on  the  defldt 
was  $S3  bOllon  a  year.  In  19M  the  Interest 
payment  had  tripled  to  till  bOllon  a  year. 
By  ItM  President  Reagan  estimates  that 
the  Interests  payments  wUl  have  quintupled 
in  10  years  to  $1M  bUUon  doUars! 


If  the  oost  of  a  wsapons  ayatsm.  or  wel- 
fare, or  foreign  eeonomlc  assislanne.  or  Pad- 
eral  highway  funding,  or  any  other  federal 
TP—MWnj  program  was  so  out  of  contral  that 
Interest  paymsnU  on  It  quintupled  within 
Ave  years,  dttana  and  perhaps  even  a  few 
brave.  Informed  poUtldans  would  rise  up 
'and  ear  enough  Is  enough.  Such  a  defldt 
and  Its  Interest  payment  requlremenU  Is 
Uke  a  legacy  of  leprosy  which  we  bequeath 
to  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Governor  Richard  Lamm  of  Colorado  to 
one  of  several  dietlnriiishsd  pubUc  offldato 
of  both  parties  who  has  courageously  aound- 
ed  the  alarm  beU  of  the  calamity  we  have 
brought  upon  oursehres.  He  has  stated: 

"I  should  Uke  to  teU  you  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  parents.  In  the  original  Biblical 
parable,  the  prodigal  son  selfishly  and 
thoughtlemly  advanced  hto  mteresU  at  the 
expense  of  thto  father.  In  my  version  of  the 
parable,  the  prodigal  father  (and  mother) 
advanced  their  intaresU  at  the  expense  of 
their  dilldren.  The  story  to  of  our 


"The  Democrats  can't  say  no  to  sodal  pro- 
granM  and  the  RepubUcans  cant  say  no  to 
the  military.  Tbe  debt  boesb  bulldk  Ronald 
Reagan  has  aonminlated  mors  debt  In  five 
yean  than  aU  hto  predecessors  did  In  193 
years.  The  pious  word  of  the  poUtlcan  of 
both  parties  to  "Blessed  are  the  young,  for 
they  shaU  taiherU  the  debt" 

"Christmas  to  when  kids  teU  SanU  Clause 
what  they  want  and  adulU  wlU  pay  for  It 
DefldU  are  when  adulU  teU  the  govern- 
ment what  they  want  and  their  kkto  wOl  pay 
for  it  Thto  to  what  we  have  done." 

So  condudes  Governor  Lamm.  Let  me  now 
say  that  decent  people  throutfiout  the 
country  have  recently  been  shocked  and 
Bsade  furious  with  anger  at  the  dtodosure  of 
the  sexiud  mcdestatlon  of  children  by  trust- 
ed teachers  and  other  adults.  Sexual  molee- 
taUon  of  children  to  indefensible  and  Its  per- 
petrators must  be  removed  from  society  by 
being  dther  hospitaUwd  or  tanprlsoned. 
But  dear  people,  what  Justice  awaiU  you 
and  me  who  have  smsiiltrrt  our  own  chU- 
dren  and  grandchildren  with  a  defldt  so 
moiMtrous,  its  oonaequenoes  so  crippling.  Its 
savage  llmltBt4«~  which  wlU  ding  to  them 
aU  their  Uvea? 

What  wOI  our  children  and  grandchOdren 
say  to  us  ss  they  bear  the  dlsflgurement  of 
the  defldt  which  we  have  bequeated  to 
them?  Now  and  then  one  sees  a  newspaper 
story  which  teUs  of  a  child  who  has  mistak- 
enly reodved  notice  by  reason  of  a  faulty 
computer  aiMl  to  caUed  to  serve  on  "Jury 
duty."  But  such  a  story  to  new  altogether 
an  error.  We  adulU  stand  In  the  defendant's 
place  on  trial  and  our  Judge  aiMl  Jury  are 
the  children  and  graiMlchlldren  who  shaU 
render  an  inescapable  verdict  upon  the  kind 
of  world  which  we  by  our  faithfulness,  or 
lack  of  It  ShaU  pam  on  to  them.  In  the  vivM 
phrase  of  my  friend.  BUI  Coffln.  we  adulU 
need  always  to  remember  that 

"We  have  not  so  much  Inherited  the  world 
from  our  parents  as  we  have  borrowed  it 
from  our  chUdrerL" 

ReeaU  with  me  that  lovely  story  our  Lord 
Jesus  told  about  how  caring  parents  would 
give  to  their  children  that  which  would 
blcm  their  Uves: 

"What  father  smong  you.  if  hto  son  ssks 
for  a  fish,  wfll  Instead  of  a  fish  give  him  a 
seri>ent:  or  if  he  ask  for  an  egg.  wOl  give  him 
aacorplon"?-Luke  11:11-13. 

But  we.  dear  people,  by  the  legacy  of  debt 
we  sre  bequeathing  to  our  chUdren  and 
grandchildren  are  doing  diabolically  the  op- 
podte  of  what  Jesus  said  that  loving  parents 


would  do!  Our  chidren  are  entitled  to  ask  of 
us  a  gift  of  flshj  and  freedom  and  we  are 
giving  to  them  serpents  of  indebtedness: 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us  a  be- 
quest of  egg  and  Isomethings  lovdy  and  we 
are  bequeathing  to  them  scorploas  of  scand- 
lous  self-indulgence,  the  extravagance  of 
which  we  cynkalhr  say.  "let  the  kids  pay  for 
It"!  T 

Thus  far,  we  lisve  sought  to  lift  up  the 
basic  afflrmatkmlof  sny  authentic  follower 
of  The  Christ  ana  say,  "Jesus  to  Lord"  of  aU 
things.  How  do  aK  proceed  from  that  affir- 
mation to  practical,  poUtical.  spiritual 
action  that  shaU  lessen  the  danger  and  in- 
crease, realistically  hope  for  ourselves  and 
our  ChUdren?  If  we  are  addng  the  right 
question  with  hottest  seal  to  And  its  answer. 
God's  Holy  Spirit  wUl  guide  us  In  the  paths 
we  should  walk,  (tlearly  we  need  a  revival  of 
the  human  splri^  which  embraees  Demo- 
crats. RepubUcant,  dtlsens  of  aO  partlea  and 
of  none:  a  revivd  of  the  Spirit  which  en- 
ables us  to  Uve  In  response  to  the  prayer 

O  God.  grant  ithat  I.  and  each  of  my 
fellow  dttoeru  miy  be  willing  to  make  aiqr 
sacrifice,  discipline  my  Ufe-style.  remember^ 
ing  children  and  I  grandchildren  both  living 
and  yet  to-be  bom.  and  then  to  poUticaUy 
conduct  myself  iii  such  a  way  that  I  aak  not: 

What  can  my  6od.  my  country,  my  chU- 
dren do  for  me?  $ut  rather,  what  can  I  and 
my  feUow  dtlaert  do  for  Tou.  O  God.  for 
our  country,  and  ^ur  chllren? 

That  may  weUl  mean  we  clergy  give  up 
some  of  our  valuM  tax  exemptions;  we  to- 
bacco farmers  give  up  our  costly  subsldlfs 
and  seek  titemadve  crop  prodw^lons.  that 
we  retired  mlUtary.  many  of  us  drawing  pen- 
sions after  only  3*  years  of  non-combat  serv- 
ice, then  adding  to  our  income  tlirough  ad- 
ditional Job  and  pension,  that  we  might  see 
some  patriotic  mafi  spiritual  duty  to  reduce 
the  918  bUUon  dbUars  in  mOltary  pensions 
to  be  paid  in  199k'  and  that  aU  of  us  be  pre- 
pared to  do  what  our  many  timid  pollUcal 
leaders  are  afraM  to  ssk  us  to  do.  to  accept 
increased  taxes.  What  to  your  proposed  solu- 
tion? Pray  about  I  It  Be  concerned  about  it 
There  la  reason  f4r  intelligent  optimism,  for 
hope,  if  we  com«ilt  oursdves  anew  to  the 
Lordship  of  Chrttt  in  aU  things  and  act  on 
such  faith  whUe  yet  there  to  time.  "I  have 
set  before  you  ll|e  and  death,  blrasing  and 
curse"  sayeth  th^  Lord.  Then,  with  aU  the 
passion  and  pngrer  of  God's  love  made 
known  in  Christ  ffesus.  God  says  in  appeal: 
"Chooee  life"!— Deuteronomy  90:19. 
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APRIL  GOLDEN 
AWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Frealdent.  I 
am  awarding  iqy  Oolden  neeoe  of  the 
Month  Award  for  April  to  the  Labor 
Department's  MUne  Safety  and  Health 
AdmlnlstraUonI  [MSHA]  for  operatins 
its  mine  equipment  testing  center  in 
the  hole  for  ihe  past  3  yeaHi  at  a 
"(»al-lossal"  cOBt  to  the  Oovemment 
of  more  than  $io  million. 

Federal  lawl  requires  the  MSHA 
(»nter  to  reoolrer  the  entire  (X)8t  of 


to  reooirer  the 

iimlntittrg  If***  In 
tter  what  f"*  bauan 


I  An  llhimlntittre  }tmUl  In  hdptais  ns  to 
■Und  better  what  fs  bUUon"  o(  •nythlnc  repn- 
■enU  ii  found  in  Df.  Hudm  H.  Ataweortli.  MJX 
exdtlns  book.  "Uvf  or  Die".  He  tdk  m  "U  you 
ipend  •  dollar  s  •eood.  It  wfll  take  thlrty-t«o 
yean-ontn  the  y««r  WIT— to  ««nd  a  bOltan  dol- 
lan.  It  hM  been  oti|r  one  baUaa  mtantM  itnee  the 
Uith  of  (%rlat;  and  toe  bilUon  bouiB  aso.  there  wai 
no  human  Ufe  on  eartli."— Uve  Or  Die.  Marlfillian. 
p.  11. 


equipment  testing  by  cluuving  manu- 
facturers a  fee  for  performing  this 
service.  By  not  cliarglng  these  manu- 
facturers nearly  enough.  MSHA  has 
been  shifting  the  coat  of  mine  product 
apiwovals  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  general  taxpayer.  What  this 
amounts  to  is  a  hidden— and  hefty— 
Oovemment  subsidy  for  a  lot  of  large 
corporations. 

The  taxpayer  really  got  raked  over 
the  coals  this  time,  especially  since  the 
Labor  Department's  own  auditors 
pcrikited  out  major  cost  overruns  at  the 
center  as  early  as  1981.  Now  more 
than  3  years  have  passed  and  MSHA's 
fees  continue  to  be  so  low  that  the  fa- 
cility still  recovers  from  manufactur- 
ers less  than  10  cents  for  every  dollar 
it  spends  testing  their  equipment. 

Could  you  or  I  keep  a  business  run- 
ning for  years  that  was  so  far  from 
being  in  the  bla<&?  Hardly.  Unlike  us, 
though.  MSHA  doesn't  have  to  take  its 
lumps  for  such  fiscal  irre^mnsibility. 
It  simply  paiBcii  them  right  along  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Think  about  it.  Almost  20  years  have 
gone  by  since  MSHA  last  updated 
moat  of  the  fees  it  charges  manufac- 
turers for  testing  their  equipment. 
Moreover,  the  Agency  has  not  revised 
a  sin^  fee  schedule  to  reflect  cnirrent 
operating  costs  sin<%  Labor  Depart- 
ment auditors  urged  it  to  do  so  in 
1981.  Result?  The  Oovemment  ccmtin- 
ues  to  lose  about  $300,000  each  month. 

MSHA  officials  apparently  are  not 
too  upset  about  it  either,  since  they  do 
not  intend  to  have  a  fee  schedule  revi- 
sion take  effect  untQ  next  July  at  the 
earliest— at  a  cost  to  the  Oovemment 
of  at  least  another  $4  mUlicm! 

The  MSHA  center  also  failed  to 
wiafaifjiTi  II  strong  quality  assurance 
program  to  ensure  that  products  it 
tested  and  approved  continue  to  meet 
Federal  safety  requirements.  In  fact, 
in  the  last  4  fiscal  years  MSHA  has 
post-evaluated  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  35.000  pieces  of  equipment  it  pre- 
viously had  aivroved  for  use.  This  is 
especially  troubling,  since  one  out  of 
every  ei^t  pieces  of  equipment  the 
center  did  test  has  turned  out  to  have 
critical  or  major  deficiencies. 

The  mission  of  the  MSHA  testing 
center  is  a  highly  important  one— en- 
suring that  fuoducts  used  in  our  Na- 
tion's mines  are  safe.  The  center's  f aU- 
ure  to  establish  an  effective  quality  as- 
surance program  probably  means  that 
every  day  U.S.  miners  are  worlcing 
with  equipment  that  is  defective  and 
haiardouB.  even  though  it  proudly 
bears  the  MSHA  seal  of  approval. 

The  MSHA  center  tests  equipment 
for  all  types  of  U.S.  mines— metal  and 
nonmetal.  as  well  as  coal.  The  fact 
that  coal  alcme  provides  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  energy  consumed  in 
the  United  States  underscores  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  center  operate 
efficiently.  And  you  cannot  help  won- 
dering whether  there  is  any  connec- 


tion between  the  center  having  such  a 
lax  quality  assurance  program  and  the 
number  of  U-S.  coal  mine  deaths 
Jumping  77  percent  last  year— from  70 
in  1983  to  a  whopping  124! 

In  the  past  few  months.  MSHA  has 
taken  simie  faltering  steps  to  bolster 
its  quality  assurance  program,  increas- 
ing its  rate  of  evaluation  to  about  8 
percent  of  all  products  tested.  In  such 
a  critical  area,  though,  this  comes  as 
too  UtUe  too  late. 

Is  it  not  ironic  too.  that  MSHA 
probably  could  acquire  sufficient 
funds  to  stoke  up  its  quality  assurance 
efforts  simply  by  charging  manufac- 
turers realistic  fees  for  equipment 
testing? 

April  might  be  too  early  to  give 
MSHA  coal  in  its  stO(±ing  for  this  piU- 
ful  performance,  but  it  is  a  grand  time 
tor  awarding  it  the  Oolden  Fleece. 


SUPPRESSION  IN  BULGARIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Washington  Poet  ran  an 
article  which  further  underscores  the 
cru<dal  need  to  ratify  the  Oenodde 
Convention.  The  article.  "Suppressi<m 
in  Bulgaria  is  Reported,"  details  a  sys- 
tematic program  by  the  Bulgarian 
Oovemment  against  its  TuiUsh- 
qyeaking  population. 

Oenodde  can  be  either  cultural,  in- 
volving the  suppressitm  of  a  language 
or  religion,  or  physical,  involving  the 
actual  destruction  of  a  group.  This 
news  report  raises  the  specter  that  in- 
ddoits  in  Bulgaria  involve  elements  of 
both  types  of  genocide.  Htmdreds  of 
deaths  have  occurred  and  the  United 
States  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  bring  this  heinous  action 
to  a  halt. 

Tet  Bulgaria  has  ratified  the  Oeno- 
dde Convention,  while  the  United 
States  has  not.  Bulgaria  claims  that 
the  Turkish  affair  is  an  internal 
matter.  Under  the  Oenodde  Conven- 
ticm.  there  is  a  mechanism  for  requir- 
ing Bulgaria  to  explain  its  acticms.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  have  that  right, 
for  we  have  not  ratified  this  important 
treaty. 

Mr.  Presidait.  genodde  is  not  simply 
a  matter  for  the  past— it  occurs  tod^y, 
and  as  in  Bulgaria,  the  proq>ect  of 
genodde  is  all  too  often  lurldng  in  the 
wings.  It  is  an  issue  that  must  be  dealt 
with  now.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  expeditiously  scheduled  a 
muk  up  for  the  treaty  tm  April  23. 
This  body  should  be  equally  prompt 
when  this  treaty  reaches  the  floor. 
The  Senate  may  be  able  to  wait— but 
can  the  Turks  of  Bulgaria?  Let  us 
ratify  the  Genodde  Convention  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  the  ar- 
tide  frtmi  Tuesday's  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKXMts,  as  follows: 


Afwit  m   IQiJ! 


rYkM/iDBCCirkitfai  nvnnm 
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BammMum  In  Bcuuau  n  IUruaiu> 
Duvi  kMsmn  TuiKa  tua  to  baiv  caohb 

"mjllUOUS  MATMB" 

(By  Don  Oterdorfer) 

A  BulgariBn  govemincnt  pracnm  of  oMI- 
tenUlnc  the  apectel  ktaoUty  of  that  ooun- 
tnTi  TurkWt  mlnarlty  hM  led  to 'mmwroiia 
deatlM"  tuatm  the  population  and  nporta 
of  aHBe  destlia  amont  ■orenunent  aecurtty 
■centa.  State  Department  offldala  lald  yea- 
tcrdajr. 

Reporta  of  the  Bulgarian  rampalgn  have 
prompted  large  acale  atreet  demonatrattana 
among  angry  Turka  In  latanbul  and  brought 
at  leaat  two  offleal  proteaU  to  Bulgaria 
ftora  the  Tuiklah  gorernment 

A  atatcment  on  the  aubjeet  yeatarday  by 
Aaalatant  Secretary  of  State  Elliott  Abrama. 
the  firat  VA  pubUe  dtclarathm  on  what  he 
called  Bulgarla'a  "gunpoint  ptogran."  re- 
flected giuwlng  cMMiem  here. 

The  atatcoMnt  came  In  ravonae  to  a 
Waahington  Foat  Inquiry  aa  Turklah  Prime 
lllnlater  Turgut  Onl  arrhred  here  laat  night 
on  an  oflMal  vlait. 

"We  have  reaaon  to  believe  that  leveral 
hundred  meaabeta  of  the  Turklah  minority 
have  been  klUed  and  aaore  wounded"  In  the 
oourae  of  the  eaaapalgn  that  began  laat  year 
and  reached  a  peak  aariy  thla  year,  a  State 
Department  official  mid.  "We  alao  have  re- 
porU  that  aome  aeeurity  peraonnel  have 
been  killed  and  wounded,  but  we  dont  have 
apedflc  numbeia."  he  added. 

Abrama.  the  State  Department'*  aenlor 
human  righta  official.  hM  in  a  atatement 
that  "the  government  of  Bulgaria  appean 
determined  to  denationaUae  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural diatlnrtinna  of  the  l-mmiOD-Btrong 
Turklah-apeaking  population  Inalde  Ita  bor- 
dera." 

He  aald  Bulgarian  poUee  and  military  have 
aought  to  eoerce  meaabera  of  the  Turklah 
minority  "voluntarily"  to  give  up  their 
Turklah  Identity  and  adopt  SUvlc  namea. 

"In  acme  caaea.  troopa  aupported  by  tanka, 
have  nrrounded  entire  vlllagea.  tranapoit- 
Ing  the  InhaUtanta  to  central  adminiatra- 
thre  eentera  for  renaming.  There  are  alao  re- 
liable reporta  that  aome  reaiaten  have  been 
aummarHy  ahoC."  Abraam  aakL 

He  added  that  all  Bulgarlan-aupported 
Turklab-language  radio  taroadeaata  have 
oeaaed  and  that  Turklah  langiiagw  newqpa- 
peia  are  no  longer  publlahed  In  the  country. 

The  ""'g*'**"  imtiaawr.  in  written  oom- 
menta  provided  to  The  Poet,  rejected  re- 
porta of  forced  rhangwa  at  namea  by  "ao- 
called  Bulgarian  Turka."  ealUng  the  ae- 
counta  "fabctaated  and  ungrounded." 

A  atatement  originally  ianied  In  Sofia  lakl 
that  every  dtlMn  haa  the  right  to  choooe  or 
change  hia  naaae  under  Bulgarian  law  and 
that  "voluntary  change  of  namea"  doea  not 
damage  Uvea  or  righta  of  thoae  concerned. 

Turklah  Foreign  lUnlatry  ipokeanan 
Tallm  Kralp  aaM  laat  week  that  Bulgaria 
haa  rejected  both  dlpioraatlc  notee  about 
the  treatment  of  Bulgarian  Turka.  Reapond- 
ing  to  the  Bulgarian  poaitlon.  Eralp  mid  hia 
govwnment'B  proteat  la  "comidetely  human- 
itarian" and  "haa  nothing  to  do  with  inter- 
vening In  another  country"*  Internal  af- 
faire." 

He  added,  "Tbeae  people,  while  they  are 
Bulgarlana.  have  the  same  blood  as  Turks. 
They  are  our  ktaismen." 

Some  reports  circulating  in  Ifoaoow. 
which  could  not  be  confirmed  here,  indicat- 
ed that  at  least  40  Bulgarian  sokUera  were 
killed  in  recent  serious  dashes  with  oaem- 
bera  of  the  Turklah  minority.  One  report 
said  two  Bulgarian  PoIitbui*o  members  had 


been  called  to  the  Soviet  capital  to  diaeua 
suppresaion  of  the  Turka. 

In  mid-March.  Turklah  Prime  Minlater 
Onl  said  Turkey  waa  ready  to  accept  all  of 
the  ethnic  Turka  realdlng  In  Bulgaria  rather 
than  have  them  face  continued  peraacutfcm. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Dimitur  Staniahev. 
aeeretary  of  the  central  eommlttee  of  the 
ruling  Bulgarian  Coaamunlat  ftrty.  waa 
quoted  aa  saying.  "There  wiU  be  no  emlgra- 
Uon  of  Bulgarian  dtiaens  in  Turkey." 

Staniahev  went  on  to  say  "we  shall  have 
no  talks  with  any  country  about  this"  be- 
cauae  Bulgulan  dttana  ahould  not  become 
"a  bargalntaic  chip"  during  "any  negotia- 
tiona  and  daaUnga." 

State  Department  offldala  sakl  the  United 
States  haa  ralaed  the  fate  of  the  Turklah  mi- 
nority with  Bulgaria  on  aeveral  owaaions. 
without  satlBfaft.lnn  from  Sofia. 

"The  government  of  Bulgaria  conaldera 
thto  danatlonalimtinn  campaign  to  be  atrlct- 
ly  an  iptemal  matter."  Abrams  said.  "We 
cannot  agree.  Bulgarla'a  aetlooa  oonatltute  a 
violation  of  the  baalc  human  righta  of  the 
Turklah  minority." 

Abrama  said  the  admlnlstratlan  would 
continue  to  diacum  the  matter  with  Bulgar- 
ia in  bilateral  ctmtacta  and  aeek  to  focus 
intemaUonal  attention  on  "this  serious 
problem." 


ROXrriNE  MORNINO  BU8INX88 
The  PREBIDINO  O^nCER.  Under 
the  prevloua  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beycmd  the  hour  of  1  pjn..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


BILL  READ  SECOND  TIME  AND 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 8.  776 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  state  8.  776  for  the  second 
ttane. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  read 
as  follows: 

A  Un  (S.  776)  to  advance  a  portion  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loana  to  eli- 
gible produoefB.  to  support  the  1M5  plant- 
ing season  operation,  and  for  other  pur- 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  any  further  proceedings  on  this 


The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  placed  aa  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  abaenoe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MSLCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ^Jl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
CHARg].  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


RETURN  FROM  MONTANA 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  the  past  10 
days  in  the  Big  Sky  State  of  Montana. 
I  spent  the  past  10  days  meeting  with 


the  folks  that  are  usually  described  as 
the  "salt  of  the  Earth." 

Montanans  these  mring  days  are 
tough  and  enduring,  but  also  feeling 
salty.  They  expect  more  from  this 
Congreas  and  this  administration  than 
what  they  see  happmlng.  Specifically, 
they  want  a  chance  to  make  a  profit  in 
their  business,  whether  it  is  agricul- 
ture, mining,  forest  products,  or  small 
business.  They  want  a  chance  for  a  job 
or.  if  they  have  a  job.  the  assurance 
that  the  job  will  continue. 

They  almost  universally  say  we  are 
spending  too  much  for  military  weap- 
ons and  foreign  meddling.  They  do  not 
rate  Nicaragua  a  priority.  They  think 
Montana  alone  has  many  more  prob- 
lems than  Nicaragua  and  the  rest  of 
Central  America. 

Mcmtanans  wish  we  would  cut  the 
budget  and  get  interest  rates  down. 
Defense  and  foreign  aid.  they  stnuigly 
believe,  should  be  cut.  They  "do  not  be- 
lieve war  Is  tmminoit.  but  do  believe 
further  economic  decline  is  a  real 
pressing  problem.  They  believe  our 
trade  policy  is  ruinous  and  demand  im- 
mediate correction  aa  the  trade  imbal- 
ance with  Japan,  livesto^  and  lumber 
imports  from  Canada,  subsidised  farm 
commodity  sales  from  the  Common 
Market,  and  the  lack  of  a  consistent 
U.S.  trade  policy  of  correct  or  compete 
with  these  trade  oicroachments  are 
all  on  Montana  minds. 

The  Rnniblican  proposed  budget 
cuts  to  sacrifice  Social  Security.  Medi- 
care, education,  research  and  conser- 
vati<»i  in  order  to  preserve  added  Pen- 
tagon qDending  at  to  increase  foreign 
q)atding  cause  an  especially  emphatic 
Montana  reaction.  They  reject  the  in- 
crease in  the  Pentagon  and  foreign 
spemUng  and  believe  a  freeae  is  fair  on 
most  programs  except  Social  Security. 

There  is  much  more  Montanans  be- 
lieve needs  to  be  done,  but  for  the 
coming  weeks  they  are  watching  close- 
ly the  action  Congress  takes  on  the 
budget  and  interest  rates,  trade  policy 
and  the  new  farm  bill,  and  a  return  to 
putting  the  needs  of  the  country  on  a 
higher  priority  than  foreign  q)ending. 

I  believe  they  are  on  the  right  track, 
and  I  believe  they  expect  actions,  not 
words. 

As  I  said.  Montanans  ate  in  a  "salty" 
mood. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
strictive trade  practices  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japail  have  compelled  force- 
ful action  by  the  United  States  in 
recent  weeks  to  open  Japanese  mar- 
kets to  Americin  products. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  problems 
with  Japan  ai^  misstated.  The  prob- 
lems with  Jap4n  are  not  that  we  have 
a  trade  defidC  with  Japan.  If  Japan 
builds  a  bettee  mousetnu)  or  a  better 
automobUe  or  a  better  camera  or 
better  hi-fi  e^pment.  I  think  we 
should  be  gladj  because  our  consumm 
benefit.  But  what  we  object  to  is  the 
lack  of  access  of  American  mxiduets  to 
Japanese  nuutets. 

Bo,  Mr.  fterfdent,  I  have  joined  in 
an  effiHt  to  opta  those  markets  by  in- 
troducing legiilation  to  permit  fuU 
access  for  A^wrican-made  tdeoom- 
munlcations  ttuisaneat  in  Japan. 

Japan's  ho^lity  toward  American 
Imports  has  justified  a  strong  response 
by  the  Unitedi  States.  However,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  remenriNr  that  the 
long-term  renfedy  for  our  growing 
trade  imbalance  with  most  fmreign  na- 
tions is  not  reialiation.  but  a  reversal 
of  the  economie  patterns  which  imper- 
il American  exports.  And  this  means 
reducing  our;  Nation's  staggering 
budget  deficits. 

Federal  deficits  are  having  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can industries'  to  compete  in  world 
markets— not  only  American  indus- 
tries but  American  agrieultuial  prod- 
ucts as  welL|  High  interest  rates 
brought  about  by  the  deficits  that 
have  led  to  an  fxtremely  strong  dollar, 
causing  our  exports  to  be  expensive 
and  imports  to  be  cheap.  It  is  a  double 
loser.  Our  products  cost  more  abroad; 
their  products  iost  less  in  our  country. 
This  poses  danjaging  omsequenoes  for 
our  export-oriented  industries,  not 
Just  now  but  ill  the  long  tenn  as  welL 

We  cannot  lestwe  our  halanre  of 
trade  only  by  i  retaliating  against  re- 
strictive foteigh  trade  praetloes.  The 
most  significant  action  we  can  take  to 
help  American  Inanuf  acturen  omipete 
in  the  international  marktf^daoe  is  to 
reduce  Oovemlnent  bomnring.  bring 
down  interest  riites.  and  lower  the  dol- 
lar's value  abropd.  To  do  this,  we  must 
woric  to  reduce  fche  deficit  now. 

An  editorial  In  yesterdajr's  edition  of 
the  New  Toi^  Times  points  out  that 
Federal  deficits,  not  forrign  trade 
practices,  are  (^e  chief  cause  of  our 
export  problems.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oolsent  that  the  text  of 
this  editorial  b4  printed  in  the  RaooKD 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PREBHuNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1^.) 

Mr.  CHAFES.  Mr.  President,  I  par- 
ticularly stress  In  this  editorial  the 
comments  mad#  by  Special  Itade  Rep- 
the  United  States.  Am- 


INnulam  Brodt.  who  is  short- 
ly to  beeome  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Brock,  who  is  knowledgeable  In  this 
area  as  anybody  in  the  United  States 
has  said  that  two-thirds  to  three-quar- 
ters—66  peromt  to  75  percent— of 
America's  trade  defidt  with  Japan  is 
our  own  responsibility  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  which  results 
from  our  Federal  defidt 

Mr.  President,  It  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress, It  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us,  as  we  start 
on  this  subject  next  Monday,  to  do  aU 
we  can  to  Ining  down  the  defidts 
whldi  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  nmning. 

ExmaiTl 

CFtam  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Apr.  14. 1985] 

A  CautB  ICabb  n  VJBJL 


resentative  for 


Bravdy.  Mme  Minlater  Nakaaone  of 
Japan  last  week  tanidored  his  people  to  buy 
something  American.  He  warned  that 
Japan'a  large  trade  aurplua  with  the  United 
Stataa  bad  aUrred  ao  mudi  paaslon  that 
Amerlca'a  reaction  oould  "affect  the  Ufe  and 
death  of  our  country." 

If  the  Japaneae  now  dig  deep  to  appease 
their  former  eonquerota.  they  might  reduce 
the  dUferenee  between  their  American  ex- 
ports and  taaports  from  $S7  billion  to  per- 
hapa  $M  bOllan  a  year.  And  It  la  oertainly  in 
Amettea'a  intereat  to  ghre  Mr.  Nakaaone's 
furtber  effort  to  reduce  trade  impetttments 
a  diaaoe.  But  as  the  numbers  suggeat.  the 
anger  being  vented  on  Japan  is  a  skleabow. 
Americana  simply  have  to  recognise  that 
any  palatahir  aolution  to  our  export  pnrt>- 
lems  requlrea  above  all  a  reduction  In  our 
own  Oovemmcnt'a  huge  budget  defidt. 

I'a  reaentment  against  Japan 
to  be  taken  aotously.  Japan's  reluc- 
tanee  to  admit  Imports  that  compete  with 
Ita  moot  tevoted  domeatic  inoducta— from 
lumber  to  oommunlcatlona  equipment— is 
wdl  documented  and  haa  been  tenaely  chal- 
lenged for  yeoia.  But  this  conflict  haa  to  be 
balaneed  agatnat  a  broader  American  inter- 
est, even  ecnnnnilr  Intereat  For  the  only  al- 
ternative to  even  alugglah  piogrem  at  the 
bargaining  table  Is  a  trade  war.  whldi  would 
false  eonsamer  prices  and  dislocate  Industry 
on  both  sldea  of  the  Padfic 

What  haa  aggravated  Coogreas's  annoy- 
anoe  la  not  any  new  action  by  Japan  but  the 
ooiBlng  home  of  domeatic  chlrkmir  the 
steep  riae  In  the  value  of  the  dollar,  threat- 
enlag.many  export  Industries  with  collapar 
ThuB  onmpanlaa  like  MOtonda,  once  def end- 
eta  of  open  trade,  now  think  they  have  little 
to  loae  by  protecting  home  marlwta.  And  In 
alHannw  with  traditional  opponents  of  <wen 
trade,  sudi  aa  ated.  autos  and  apparel,  they 
have  forged  a  formidable  bloc  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Prime  Iftnister  Nakaaone  reoognlaes  the 
danger  and  la  surely  trying  to  achieve  aome 
bnpott  reforma.  President  Reagan,  too. 
aecns  alert  to  the  risks.  Having  for  a  time 
encouraged  the  Japaneee  bashen  to 
strengthen  his  negottaUna  in  Tokyo,  he  la 
now  cautioning  agatnat  protectionist  retalla- 
tion.  As  Bill  Brock,  his  former  trade  negoti- 
ator, obeerved,  "two-thirds  to  three-quar- 
ters" of  America's  trade  defidt  with  Japan 
"Is  our  leaponalblHty." 

No  unique  Japaneae  action  explains  Amer- 
lca'a 'tM'Uwtwg  trade  balance.  Our  defidt 
with  Canada  and  the  Common  Market  has 
almillariy  Increaaed.  Even  If  Japan  were  to 
open  all  Ita  markets  to  foreign  competition— 


something  that  we  would  never  do  for 
others— its  trade  surplus  with  America 
would  still  be  around  $30  billion  a  year. 

The  main  culprit  Is  the  M  percent  In- 
creaae  In  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar 
slnee  IMl.  That  has  raised  the  price  of 
American  producta  abroad  by  M  percent 
while  lowering  the  price  of  foreign  goods  to 
Amrrirana  by  the  same  amount.  America 
has  been  flooded  with  bargain  imporU  and 
Its  traditional  exporta— machinery,  chemi- 
cals, electronics,  grain— have  lost  their  com- 
petitive edge. 

The  best  way  to  bring  down  the  dollar's 
value  and  reverse  theae  trade  fortunes  Is  to 
bring  down  America's  taiterest  rates  by 
sharply  reducing  the  Federal  defidt  Some 
eoooomlats  want  to  haaten  the  correction  by 
heavily  taxing  foreign  eamlnga  In  America. 
That  would  help,  but  Americans  would  not 
like  the  consequences.  For  so  long  aa  Fed«'- 
al  defldte  exceed  $300  billion,  they  abaorb 
most  of  the  money  that  Americans  save.  If 
foreign  investments  dedlne  before  the  defi- 
dt is  reduced,  little  money  would  remain  to 
finance  our  housing,  caia  and  industrial  In- 
veatment  Interest  rates  would  skyrocket 
and  a  recession  would  probably  follow: 

Even  defidt  reduction  might  not  itaelf  re- 
dress America's  trade  balance.  But  any  ap- 
mxMCh  that  tolerates  these  defidts  will  only 
turn  the  trade  crisis  Into  a  credit  crisis. 
Forget  Pearl  Hartwr.  The  enemy  is  us. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  TWENTI- 
ETH ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
HEAD  START  PRCXIRAM 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  coqwnsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28.  a 
resolution  ccnnmemorating  May  18  as 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Head 
Start  Program.  This  resolutlcm  reaf- 
finns  congressional  support  for  a  pro- 
gram which  has,  in  its  20  years,  com- 
pOed  an  impressive  tradt  record. 

Head  Start  provides  educational, 
medical,  and  nutritional  services  to 
more  than  450,000  lower  income  pre- 
schoolers, in  order  to  eliminate  the 
gap  between  disadvantaged  children 
and  their  more  fortunate  peers.  It  has 
been  widely  recognised  as  one  of  our 
most  cost-effective  and  successful  pro- 
grams, due  in  part  to  its  unique  ap- 
proach stressing  parent  involvement 
and  stnMig  community  support. 

Head  Start  Is  a  program  that  works. 
Its  effectiveness  has  been  documented 
again  and  again,  in  numerous  inde- 
pendent evaluations.  Head  Start  chU- 
dren  score  higher  than  nonpartid- 
pants  on  standardized  tests  of  intelli- 
gence, school  readiness,  math,  lan- 
guage, vocabulary,  and  perceptual 
skills.  Studies  have  found  that  they 
perform  better  in  school  and  are  less 
likely  to  require  special  education. 
Head  starters  are  more  likely,  in  later 
years,  to  hold  after-school  Jobs  and  are 
less  likely  to  show  signs  of  delinquent 
behavior. 

Children  receiving  Head  Start's  med- 
ical services  generally  improve  in 
physical  development  and  motor  skills, 
relative  to  other  children,  and  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  of  normal  height 
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and  weight,  to  have  (ewer  abaences 
from  achool.  and  to  perform  better  on 
physical  testa. 

Children  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
have  benefited  from  Head  Start, 
thanks  to  its  consistent  emphasis  on 
parent  and  community  involvement. 
For  every  19  children  in  Head  Start.  10 
parents  volunteer  their  services  to  the 
program.  Clearly,  the  program  rein- 
forces parents'  commitment  to  their 
children's  well-being,  with  remits  that 
last  a  lifetime. 

All  these  factors  account  for  the 
most  impressive  compelling  statistic  of 
all:  It  has  been  estimated  that,  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  special  and  re- 
medial education  that  Head  Start 
makes  unnecessary,  the  program's 
benefits  outweigh  its  costs  by  236  per- 
cent. 

Head  Start  enriches  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Rhode  Island  children 
and  their  families,  with  eight  pro- 
grams currently  in  operation,  serving 
commimities  in  Cranston.  Newport. 
North  Providence.  North  Scituate. 
South  County.  Providence.  Riverside. 
Warren.  Bristol.  Warwick,  and  Woon- 
socket.  The  outstanding  efforts  of  tal- 
ented and  dedicated  Head  Start  staff 
members  have  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  parents  and  community 
leaders.  These  efforts  have  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Head 
Start  Program. 

Head  Start  has  proven  to  be  well 
worth  all  we  have  invested  in  it.  This 
is  a  program  that  has  more  than  ful- 
filled its  promise,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  affirm  its  continued  strong 
support  by  acting  favorably  on  this 
resolution. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PREBI- 
DENT  RECEIVED  DURINO  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  5.  1985. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  mMnlnatlons  received  on  April 
5.  1985  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


transmitting    the    fiscal    year    1988 
Budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  proposal  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
flected in  this  document  is  consistent 
with  that  incliided  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  Federal  Budget  submitted  to 
Congress  on  February  4. 1985. 

ROMALD  RBAOAM. 

Ths  WHm  HoDSS.  AprU  IS,  1985. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled Joint  resolutions: 
On  April  4. 1M5: 

&J.  Res.  SO.  J«>lnt  resolution  to  dwignst* 
the  week  of  AprU  1.  19M.  through  April  7. 
IMS.  «■  "World  Health  Week",  snd  to  dealc- 
nate  April  7.  19tS.  as  "Worid  Health  Day": 

&J.  Res.  8X  Joint  resolution  oommemo- 
ratlnc  the  asth  annlvenary  of  VA  weather 
■ateilltes; 

8J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  obUgation  of  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  M-473  for  the  procurement  of 
HX  missiles,  subject  to  the  enactment  of  a 
second  Joint  resolution:  and 

&J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1966.  as  "Fair  Houslnc  Month." 
On  April  14. 1968: 

aj.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
snd  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation fifslsnsting  April  21  through  April 
37.  1968.  ss  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 


FISCAL  YEAR  1986  BUDGET  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  35 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage f  rcnn  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congnu  of  the  United  State*: 

In  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Cknremment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorgudzation  Act.  I  am 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985,  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thxtk- 
Mom)  announced  that  he  had  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  on  April  4, 
1985,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  which  had  previously  been 
sUnwd  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

HJi.  730.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Coco- 
pah  Indian  Tribe  of  Ariaona  certain  land  in 
Tuma  County.  Arlsona: 

HJL  1647.  An  set  to  smend  Utle  36. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  VA 
Sentencing  (awunlsrion;  snd 

HJi.  1666.  An  set  to  phsse  out  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Program. 


BCEBSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
Tf™""*"  jonrr  sasoLcnoa  sioird 

At  2:41  pjn.,  a  message  fnnn  the 
House  ot  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
sipied  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

SJ.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
snd  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation deslgnatins  April  31  through  April 
36. 1068.  SB  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


The  foUowlng  bill,  which  has  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  was  or- 
dered referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
title  II  of  the  bill  and  any  provisions 
relating  to  revenues  for  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Fund: 

8.  81.  A  bill  to  extend  snd  smend  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  snd  LiablUty  Act  of  1960. 
snd  for  other  puiposes. 


MEASURES  PLACES)  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  foUowlng  bill  was  read  the 
second  time,  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar 

S.  776.  A  bill  to  advance  a  portion  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans  to  eligible 
produoeiB.  to  support  the  1968  planting 
season  operation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  3. 1985.  the  foUow- 
lng reports  of  cmnmltees  were  submlt- 
ed  on  April  10, 1985: 

By  lir.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Ooaualttee 
on  Commerce,  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

&  897.  A  bOl  to  smend  subUtle  n  of  UUe 
46.  United  States  Code.  "ShipptnT'.  making 
technical  and  confonning  changes,  snd  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.No.  96-36). 

By  Mr.  OOU>WATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  smendment: 

a  Res.  13X  An  original  resolution  author- 
ising expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Conuneroe.  Science,  snd  TransporUtlon. 
without  amendment: 

S.  661.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "Oeorse  BCIlll- 
■an  Control  Tower." 


The  enroUed  Joint  resolution 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  TBinuioiiDl. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowlng  reports  of  commitees 
were  submlted: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Conuneroe.  Science,  snd  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

&  903.  An  original  bUl  to  authorise  sppro- 
prtattons  for  the  National  Sdenoe  Founda- 
tion lot  fiseal  year  1966.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  99-37). 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Commerce.  Sdenoe.  snd  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

&  613.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Natursl  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1066  and  the  Hasard- 
ous  Uquld  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  au- 
thorise sppropriatlons  for  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967.  and  for  other  piuposes  (Rept.  No. 
00-36). 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Conuneroe,  Sdenoe,  and  Trsnsportation. 
with  an  amendment* 

S.  617.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
under  the  Earthquake  Hasards  Reduction 
Act  of  1077  for  fiscal  yean  1966  snd  1967. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No.  99-29). 
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By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Conuneroe.  Science,  snd  Itsasportatlon. 
without  amendi6ent: 

&  616.  A  bill  ito  authorise  appropriations 
for  activities  unOer  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
Uon  snd  Contni  Act  of  1974  (Rept  No.  99- 
30). 


I 

PETITIONB  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  foUowlng  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  <m  the 
table  as  in(Ua|ted: 

POM-181.  A  MoIuUon  adopted  by  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Ooramlttee  on 
AgrlcuItuR,  Nu^Uon,  and  Forestry. 

"SsiiAT^  RssoLvnoa  Na  37 

"Requesting  O^ngress  to  Indude  a  Sugar 

Price  Support!  Program  in  tbe  1668  Fana 

BUI. 

"Whereas.  Hgwsll'i  sugar  industry  is  a 
vital  component  of  the  State's  eoonomy  and 
has  provided  gainful  employment  and 
income  for  magy  of  the  State's  residents; 
snd 

"Whereas.  Hawaii's  sugar  produoeis  are 
among  the  mosf  productive.  Innovative,  and 
ef fident  sugar  jfodaeen  worldwide;  and 

"Whereas,  su^  Is  a  widely  produced  com- 
modity and  alsiost  every  producing  natkm 
hss  hi^ily  protactive  market  mertianlsms  to 
Buppot  its  domestic  sugar  industry;  snd 

"Whereas.  United  States'  sugar  producers 
cannot  eoonomically  compete  in  a  worid 
maiket  wherelii  better  than  60  percent  of 
the  sugar  is  dther  controlled,  pfe-purcbased 
or  subsidised;  sQd 

"Whereas,  de^te  the  Imposition  of  sugar 
Import  quotas,  aignlflcant  amounts  of  for- 
eign surplus  sui^  are  dumped  in  the  United 
States  which  has  contributed  to  dt  pressed 
sugsr  prices:  sna 

"Whereas,  the  sugar  iwioc  support  prori- 
alons  of  the  ItBl  Fsim  BOl  have  enabled 
XJA  domestic  4>6ar  producers  to  continue 
operations  snd  gave  proven  to  be  acceptable 
to  nearty  everycSie;  snd 

"Whereas,  Uif  sugar  program  has  operat- 
ed without  cost  to  the  government  given 
stalilllty  to  domestic  sugar  prices,  and  as- 
sured oonsumets  an  adequate  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and 

"Whereas,  the  prtoe  supports  provided  do- 
mestic sugar  in  the  Fsnn  BOl  ss  well  ss  the 
import  quotes  set  by  the  U.8.  Department 
of  Agriculture  i«U  expire  in  1966:  sod 

"Wheress.  th4  Fsrm  BOl  hss  worked  weU 
in  the  past  snd  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  sg- 
ricultural  producers  and  consumers 
throughout  thej  United  States  ss  weU  ss  in 
Hawaii:  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resoIve6  by  the  Senate  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Leglslstare  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  flwsinri  of  1088.  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Spates  Is  requested  to  indude 
sugar  price  suaport  provisions  within  its 
1088  Farm  BUI;  luid 

Be  it  further  Resolved  that  oertitled  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
SpMker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves.  t^e  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
each  member  of  Hawaii's  Congressionsl  dd- 
egatlon.' 


POM-183 
by  the  leglslati 
the  Committee 
and  Forestry. 


Cioncurre] 
Uuteof  tl 


on 


nt  rescdutkm  sdopted 
the  State  of  Hawaii:  to 
Agriculture.  Nutrition. 


"Horns  CoscnaasKT  RssoLonoa  No.  6 

"Whereas.  HawaU's  sugar  iiKlustry  is  a 
vital  ooaaponent  of  the  State's  eoonomy  snd 
has  provided  gainful  employment  snd 
income  for  many  of  the  State's  residents; 
snd 

"Whereas,  HawaU's  sugar  producers  are 
among  the  most  productive,  innovative,  and 
efficient  sugar  producers  worldwide:  snd 

"Whereas,  sugar  is  a  widely  produced  com- 
modity and  almost  ev«ry  producing  nation 
has  highly  protective  market  mechanisms  to 
support  its  domestic  sugsr  Industry:  snd 

"Whereas.  United  States'  sugsr  producers 
camiot  economically  compete  in  a  world 
market  wherein  better  than  60  percent  of 
the  sugar  is  dther  controlled,  pre-purchased 
or  subsidised;  snd 

"Whereas,  despite  the  impodtion  of  sugar 
import  quotas,  signiflcant  amounts  of  for- 
eign surplus  sugar  are  dumped  in  the  United 
States  whidi  has  contributed  to  depressed 
sugar  prices: 

"Whereas,  the  sugar  price  sivport  provl- 
sions  of  the  1061  Fsrm  BOl  have  enabled 
UJB.  doaiesflo  sugar  producers  to  continue 
operations  and  have  proven  to  lie  acceptable 
to  nearly  everyone;  and 

"Whereas,  the  sugar  program  has  opoat- 
ed  without  cost  to  tbe  govenunent  given 
stabOl^  to  domestic  sugsr  prices,  snd  ss- 
siued  consumers  sn  adequate  supidy  of 
sugar  at  reasonaUe  prices;  snd 

"Whereas,  the  price  sumxnts  provided  do- 
mestic sugar  in  the  Fsrm  BiU  as  weU  ss  the 
Import  quotas  set  by  the  VA  Dmartment 
of  Agriculture  wlU  expire  in  1066;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Fsrm  BIO  has  worked  weU 
in  the  past  snd  is  in  the  liest  interests  of  ag- 
ricultural producers  and  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Hawaii:  now,  therefore. 

"Be  it  res(rtved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Thirteenth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Sesdim  of 
1068.  the  Senate  concurring,  that  the  C^on- 
gress  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to  In- 
dude sugar  iKlce  support  providons  within 
its  1068  Farm  Bill:  snd 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  C^ieaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Dqwrtment  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  to  each  member  of  HawaU's 
Congressional  delegation." 

POM-188.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Ooundl  of  South  Gate.  Cslifomia 
ur^ng  Congress  to  support  the  award  of  a 
constroction  oontrsct  for  the  United  States 
Navys  Aridgh-Burke  dsss  IDDO  81) 
Oulded  MissOe  Destroyer  to  the  Todd  Pacif- 
ic Shipyards  Corporation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

POM-184.  A  resolution  sdopted  by  the 
Greater  Augusta  Advertising  Club,  Inc.  op- 
posing any  legislation  prohibiting  or  limit- 
ing advertising  in  sny  medium  of  any  prod- 
uct whldi  Is  legal  to  produce,  legal  to  aeU. 
BiKl  legal  to  use:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Sdenoe,  snd  Transportation. 

POM-188.  A  resolution  sdopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

"RasoLunoii  187 

"Whereas,  the  pubUc  health,  safety  and 
envlromnent  of  the  dtlzens  of  this  state  are 
of  paramount  impotance  to  aU  Georgians; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  incresstng  concern 
about  the  amount  of  hasardous  materials 


being  transported  «i  the  nation's  highways. 
raU  systems,  snd  waterways;  snd 

"Whereas,  trsnsportation  accidents  which 
involve  hssardous  materials,  create  Uie  po- 
tential for  releases  of  such  materials  to  the 
sir.  water,  and  land  of  Georgia  snd  the 
natltm  snd  thereby  pose  a  real  snd  substan- 
tial threat  to  the  health  snd  weU-being  of 
this  state  and  the  ruOlon;  and 

"Whereas,  current  federal  laws  limit  snd 
restrict  Uie  various  states'  authority  to  reg- 
ulate the  transportatkxm  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials; snd 

"Whereas,  current  federal  laws  pertaining 
to  the  parksglng  snd  tranvortation  of  has- 
ardous materials  sre  not  strong  enough  to 
ensure  the  most  effective  protection  of 
public  health  snd  safety. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  urged  to  strengthen  the  federal 
laws  by: 

(1)  Requiring  the  trsinlng  of  truck  drivers, 
train  engineers,  and  boat  rsptalns  in  emer- 
gency response  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
tbe  event  of  seddoits  involving  hazardous 
materials; 

(2)  Requiring  that  velildes  csrrylng  less 
than  1.000  pounds  of  hazardous  materials  be 
placarded  on  the  outside  of  the  vehide  to 
identify  the  presence  of  liazardous  materi- 
als: 

(3)  Establishing  a  funding  mechsnism  for 
ssslsilng  state  and  local  governments  to 
maintain  emergency  reqxmse  resources; 

(4)  Providing  for  the  ddegation  of  en- 
forcement authority  to  states  to  enforce  the 
federal  laws  pertaining  to  the  parksglng 
snd  trsnsportaticm  of  hszardous  materials, 
ss  weU  ss  ensbling  state  snd  local  govern- 
ments to  establish  'routes  and  times  for 
movement  of  certain  hazardous  materials; 
and 

(5)  EBtablishing  sn  effective  public  infor- 
mation snd  education  program  to  inform 
the  pubUc  about  procedures  for  ensuring 
public  heslth  snd  safety. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  suthorized  snd  directed  to 
trannnlt  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Rqnesentatives." 

POM-1S6.  A  Joint  resolution  sdopted  by 
the  Legidature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"Sbhate  Joikt  RssoLirnoa  No.  0 

"Whereas.  The  Nevada  Research  and  De- 
vdopment  Center  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site  is 
smong  the  foremast  fadUties  for  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  nudear  power  sys- 
tons  for  use  in  apace;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Energy  is  about  to  select  a  location  for 
the  development  and  testing  of  a  new  nude- 
ar power  system  for  use  in  space  desigrutted 
the  SP-100  I^Mtce  Reactor  Program;  and 

"Wheress.  The  location  of  this  program  in 
Nevada  woidd  take  advantage  of  the  excel- 
lent faculties  that  slready  exist  at  the  site 
and  would  also  create  additional  Jobs  and 
income  for  Nevadans  snd  further  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  location  of  such  research 
projects  will  encourage  the  enlargement  and 
diversification  of  the  engineering,  programs 
offered  by  the  Univerdty  of  Nevada  System 
by  fostering  the  demand  for  qualified  engi- 
neering graduates  throughout  Nevada;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 
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"Rcnhwd  tv  the  SauUe  and  the 
My  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
legWatuie  hereby  urtea  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Knerty  to  aelect  the 
Navada  Teat  Site  aa  the  kxatton  for  the  SP- 
100  Space  Reactor  Program  and  any  reault- 
inc  procrama  for  aimOar  purpooea:  and  be  It 
further 

"Reaolved.  That  ooptea  of  thl*  resolution 
be  immediately  tranamltted  by  the  legisla- 
Uve  counael  to  the  Preaklent  of  the  United 
Statea.  the  Vlee  Preaident  of  the  United 
Statca  aa  the  preaMlnc  officer  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaente- 
tlvea.  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Enerty  and  each  member  of  the  Nevada 
congreaaioaal  delegation;  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved.  That  thla  reaidutlon  beoomea 
effective  upon  paaaage  and  approvaL" 
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POM-IS7.  A  reaolutlon  adapted  by  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee 
onPlnance. 

HousK  RasoLunoii  No.  15 

"Whereas.  The  Reagan  administration  la 
proposing  te  eliminate  revenue  sharing  for 
local  commnnltlfa  as  part  of  lU  budgetcut- 
ting  ef  forta:  and 

"Whereas,  Such  elimination  would  have  a 
very  sctIous  Impact  on  political  subdlvtskms 
within  Pennsylvania,  the  curtailment  of  vi- 
tally needed  municipal  and  social  servlcea. 
and  possible  bankruptcy  In  certain  cases; 
therefore  be  it 

"Reaolved.  That  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
tivea of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialiae  the  Preaident  and  Con^eas  of 
the  United  Statea  to  maintain  the  revenue 
sharing  program  for  local  eaamiuniUea  at 
no  lem  than  current  levela;  and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved.  That  ooplea  of  this  resolution 
be  traiMmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  presiding  officers  of  each 
house  of  Coi^ress  and  to  each  member  of 
Caotnm  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-ISO.  A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Sornte  of  the  State  of  Oeorgla:  to  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

"RnoLonon  229 

"Whereas.  Georgia  certainly  supports  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit, 
but  programs  such  as  Medicaid  which  pro- 
vide eaarntlal  "safety  net"  services  to  low- 
Income  dttaens  should  not  be  further  re- 
duced: and 

"Whereas.  Georgia's  Medicaid  program,  as 
a  result  of  major  modlflcationa  between 
1903  and  1904.  has  been  reduced  by  over 
$100  mUllon;  and 

"Whereaa.  under  the  President's  proposal. 
Georgia  would  lose  an  additional  $90  million 
In  federal  funds  in  FMeral  Fiscal  Tear  1900; 
and 

"Whereas,  by  basing  future  growth  on  ex- 
pendlturea  in  1904.  the  proposal  discrtmi- 
natea  against  states,  like  Georgia,  which 
have  been  the  moat  cautious  in  expanding 
their  programs  and  which  have  demonstrat- 
ed prudent  management;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposal  particularly  pun- 
iahea  those  10  states,  including  Georgia, 
which  oonadentloualy  constrained  program 
eosta  in  order  to  comply  with  the  ivovlsions 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  ReamcHlatlon  Act 
of  1901  encouraging  states  to  limit  the 
growth  of  Medicaid  expenditures;  and 

"Whereaa.  aenrtoea,  eligibility  standards, 
and  reimbursement  levels  already  are  Umi^ 
ed  to  the  extent  that  further  reductions 
would  seriously  impair  the  state's  ability  to 
meet  the  health-care  needs  of  the  medically 
indigent. 


"Now.  Therefore,  be  it  rcsofeed  fty  Me 
Senate  that  the  members  of  this  body  urge 
the  Oongreas  of  the  United  Statea  to  reject 
the  Preaident's  FMeral  Fiscal  Tear  1900 
budget  proposal  to  cap  the  growth  of  feder- 
al Medicaid  expendlturea  and  to  distribute 
funds  based  on  a  state's  proportional  share 
in  1904. 

"Be  it  further  fcsoloed  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  la  authorised  and  directed  to 
trmnanit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  reaolu- 
Uon  to  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States 
Senate  ano  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
Statca  House  of  Representatives. " 

POM-IM.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  I#gialature  of  the  State  of  Utah;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"H.  C.  R.  Na  2S 

"Be  U  naotMd  fry  Me  UgMatun  of  Ou 
Mtate  of  Utah,  tht  Oovemor  eoneurriite 
therein: 

"Whereas,  the  generally  aeeepted  aoeount- 
Ing  methods  In  nommon  uae  by  foreign  tax- 
payers incorporated  and  doing  business  out- 
side the  United  Statea  and  any  state  or  po- 
Utleal  aubdlvWan  thereof  materially  differ 
from  aeoounting  methods  used  by  taxpayera 
doing  btrtnesi  In  the  United  States; 

"Whereas,  finandal  statements  prepared 
under  foreign  accounting  standards  are  not 
rriartilT  convertible  into  finandal  statements 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  corporate 
franchise  tax  laws  of  Utah; 

"Whereas,  many  unrssolved  problems 
have  arisen  in  attempting  to  convert  such 
foreign  financial  statements,  to  reconcile  in- 
compatible systems  of  accounting,  and  to  ac- 
count for  '•»*«"g^  in  foreign  wichange  ratee. 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  income  and 
apportionment  factors  of  foreign  taxpayers 
on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  used  to  de- 
termine income  earned  in  Utah  by  United 
ntatfls  *»'|T»'» 

"Whereaa,  the  cost  burden  of  converting 
finanrlal  statements  of  foreign  tazpayen  to 
financial  statements  more  wnparahle  to 
those  of  United  States  taxpayers  la  often 
substantially  greater  than  any  resulting  tax 
on  income  considered  to  be  earned  in  Utah; 

"Whereas,  the  indusian  of  foreign  income 
in  determining  the  tax  liability  of  multina- 
tional taxpayers  (whether  baaed  In  the 
United  States  or  in  a  foreign  country)  wlah- 
Ing  to  Invcat  in  Utah  has  frequently  resulted 
in  unfair  taxation  of  taxpayers  owning  or 
controlling,  or  owned  or  eontrolled  by  for- 
eign eorporatkna  and  has  oonseouently 
acted  as  an  impairment  to  investment  In 
Utah  by  such  taxpayers,  and  has  hindered 
the  creation  of  new  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  the  diversification  of  the  eco- 
nomic baae  of  this  state. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  fesoitisd  that  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  accept  the 
State  Tax  Commissiao's  recommendation 
that  no  podUve  recommendation  for  any 
leglalatlon  altering  the  State  Tax  Commia- 
Blon's  authority  to  utUte  the  unitary 
method  of  determining  income  earned  in 
Utah  and  subject  to  ite  corporate  franchise 
tax  come  from  this  Legialature. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
ture  and  the  Governor  endorse  the 
Tax  Commission's  rwommeiMfatlon  that  it 
adopt  via  Its  rulemaking  authority  taxpay- 
er's option  for  a  water's  edge  unitary 
method  and  that  any  such  rule  become  ef- 
fective upon  adoption  by  the  commlaslnn 
and  become  operative  upon  adoption  by  the 
federal  government  of  legislation  or  regula- 
tions to  fulfill  ite  respondUUty  for  in- 
creased administrative  ■asistanre  and  coop- 
eration to  promote  full  taxpayer  disclosure 
and  accountability. 


"Be  It  further  neolved  that  the  Legiala- 
ture urge  the  United  States  Congress  to 
adopt  such  legislation  or  regulation,  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

"Be  it  further  resoloed  that  the  State  T»x 
Commission  report  in  detail  to  the  next 
General  Session  of  the  Legialature  and  to 
the  Governor  ite  regulatory  policy  on  the 
"water's  edge"  unitary  method." 

POM-100.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affaira. 

"A  MmOUAL  RXUTOM  TO  1BK  Natiohal 

lanuii  AanM  PoucT 

"Whereaa,  the  United  Statea  government 
has  a  legal  and  moral  mponslbHlty  to 
ensure  that  the  Indian  elderiy  In  this  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  all  bsneflte  and  aervlees 
available,  and  that  tbeae  services  and  bene- 
flte  should  be  provided  In  a  manner  that 
preeervea  and  restorss  their  dignity,  self  re- 
spect and  cultural  Identttr.  and 

"Whereas,  the  Indian  elderiy  (thoae  aged 
sixty  or  over  according  to  the  1900  United 
Statea  bureau  of  oenaus)  of  thla  country  are: 

"A.  increasing  in  poptilatlnn  fNm  slxty- 
four  thonaand  in  1970  to  one  hundred  nine 
thouaand  tai  1900  with  projections  of  an  in- 
crease to  two  hundred  thousand  by  1900; 

"B.  imemployed  at  a  rate  exoeeding  ei^ty 
percent; 

"C.  living  in  poverty  at  a  rate  of  aeventy 
percent; 

"D.  living  ten  years  leas  than  the  general 
population  In  terms  of  life  expectancr 

"C  "^r*"**^  by  the  lack  of  Indian  nurslac 
hwiws  v^  Indian  area  agendea  on  agtng* 

"F.  living  in  sutaatandard  and  overcrowded 
housing; 

"O.  leceiving  less  than  adequate  health 
care;  and 

"H.  exduded  from  benefiting  from  sodal 
aecurtty  which  affecte  an  esfimsted  fifty- 
seven  percent  of  the  nation's  Indian  elda-ly 
population; 

"Now.  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvea  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexkx)  that  It  respectfully  requeste 
the  congress  and  the  preaident  of  the 
United  Statea  to  ensure  that  the  following 
policy  dlreettvea  be  Implemented  In  order  to 
meet  the  phyalcal  and  mental  health  needs 
of  the  Indian  elderly,  thdr  spiritual  weU- 
bdng,  thdr  continued  Involvement  and 
roles  within  sodetr 

"A.  economic  security; 

"B.  long-term  health  care; 

"C.  readily  available  health  servloes  and 
facilities; 

"D.  sodal  well-being  to  reodve  supportive 
servloes  which  wUl  enable  the  Indian  elderly 
to  remain  in  their  own  homea  and  oommunl- 
tlea,  thus  — *«"*»«"««'g  their  culture,  dignity 
and  independence;  and 

"B.  spirttual  well-bdng  to  ensure  that  the 
Indian  elderly  continue  to  exerdae  their  in- 
herent r^^  to  believe  and  practice  their 
native  rellgian  which  enaldee  them  to  live  In 
harmony  with  their  creator,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
United  Statea,  the  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  United  States  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
United  States  house  of  representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  New  Mexico  congrea- 


POM-IOI.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  of  MaaaOcbusetts;  to  the  Comnittae 
on  the  Judldarf. 
"RxBOLunom  Mxmobiauxdm 

or  xas  Ui 
iTmTOin.T 

AL  CunaunFifon  abb  TMM  OMUIIIVIMMI  Of 

nn  Fun 

SuFaiK  LAwtor  tri  lam 

"Whereas,  tho  proud  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  enjoyed  more  than 
two  centuriea  of  cherished  ImlnmiilmMiw; 
and 

"Whereas,  th^outfwut  this  bMotte  period 
Americana  haife  striven  to  presanrf  our 
American  herttOge  and  unpraeadnted  tradi- 
tion of  tnedaik  of  speech,  preas 
and  religious  Itreedom  as  tno 
women  In  this  great  Natloa  under  Ood:  and 

"Whereas,  It  k  fitting  that 
Americans  realfirm  the 
that  animated  and  InapinMl  the 
Fathers  to  prodalm  thdr  right  to  be  free: 
Therefore  be  It' 

"JtesolMdL  Tlut  the  Msssafhusetts  Bouse 
of  Repreaentativea  hereby  ai«ea  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cbngreas  of  the  UUitod  States 
to  exerctae  thekr  best  oftleea  to  enanre  that 
only  the  Ooodltution  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  and!  the  ooostltatieBB  o<  our  own 
fifty  States  sMdl  be  rewignlaed  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  our  great  oouDtry  and  that  at 
no  time  shaU  tae  United  Nattaaa  Oiarter  or 
any  treaty  wttli  foreltn  atatea  ovemile  or 
supersede  the  lOomtttutioB  ot  the  United 
States  of  AmeHca  or  the  eoaatttatloos  of 
our  fifty  Stota4  and  be  It  furthfer 

"Reeolved.  That  copies  of  thase  reaolu- 
tlons  be  sent  qy  the  derk  of  the  BOuae  of 
Representattvai  to  the  Piiidiiant  of  the 
United  Statea.  Mm  preridlng  oHker  of  eadi 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  tltlB  oommoowealth." 

POM-loa.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  itate  of  minalB;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Forefatt  Relations. 

"Bmum  RasoLunow  NOl  M 

"Whereas.   (^   January   ST.    197$. 
United  Statea  iand  North 

iBeacfe 
return  of  nearty 
held  in  Vletnaat  but  ignoring  the  900  serv- 
icemen lost  in  lioaa.  which  dM  not  partld- 
pate  In  the  agrfement;  and 

"Whereaa.  Hundreds  of  reecnt  refugee  re- 
porto  deecribe  I  similar  scsnes  of  American 
servicemen  held  virtually  aa  riavea  In  eavea 
and  remote  vfDagea.  guarded  Vletnameae 
and  lAotlan  abkUers.  at  ttaea  (oned  to 
repair  American  weapooa  and  deetronle 
equipment  Mtjover  from  the  wan  and 

"Whereaa.  T%e  oonsdence  of  every  Ameri- 
can dtlaen  shduld  be  trouble^  on  behalf  of 
the  f  amUlee  ol  thoae  prlaaaeta  of  war  still 
held  In  Loaa,  triio  for  IS  yean  have  been 
subjected  to  Onrrlenting  mental  aagutah 
and  a  senee  of  futility  in  thdr  quest  for  in- 
formation aboift  thdr  toved  ooea;  and 

■Whereaa.  Bknoi's  poUcy  Is  to  do  nothing 
to  attempt  to|flnd  theae  priaeneri  of  war 
until  the  Untied  Statea  government  stops 
sutqwrtlng  PMing.  opens  full  dlpkwiatlr  re- 
lations with  mnoi  and  makea  good  on  past 
promises.  inr^rW"g  a  multfbOltan  ddlar  re- 
construction brogram  involving  medical, 
educational  and  other  nonmOltary  humani- 
tarian aid  to$e  people  of  Southeast  Asia: 
and 

"Whereaa,  Itj  is  the  United  States  govern- 


who  perished  serving  our  Nation;  therefore, 
belt 

"Ketolved.  by  the  Senate  of  the  Bghty- 
Foorth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  n- 
UndB.  that  we  urge  the  President  and  the 
I  of  the  United  States  to  renew  our 
('s  efforts  to  facilitete  the  ae- 
oounting for  and  return  of  all  American 
of  war  atOl  being  held  captive  in 
Ada.  especially  the  500  known 
[  In  Laos:  and  be  It  further 

Whereaa.  That  a  suitable  copy 
of  this  preamble  and  reoolutian  be  delivered 
to  tho  President  of  the  United  Statea.  the 
of  the  United  Statea  Senate,  the 
■  of  the  United  Statea  House  of  Rep- 
I  and  each  member  of  the  Illinois 


the 


FOM-169.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Booae  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  State  of 
TTansar  to  the  Committee  on  labor  and 
Human  Reaouroea. 

"Hooas  RasoLOTioir  No.  0000 

"Whereaa,  Suldde  is  currently  the  third 
leading  eauae  of  death  among  American 
youth  U-S4  years  old  and  the  second  lead- 
ing eauae  of  death  among  Kansas  youth  in 
the  saaie  age  group:  and 

"Whereas.  At  a  rate  that  has  Increased  by 
mote  than  $00%  since  1955,  adoleacent  sul- 
dde now  datans  more  young  lives  than 
cancer  and 

"Whereas,  The  actual  number  of  suiddes 
amy  be  aa  great  as  four  times  the  number 
rciMrted,  but  are  often  classified  as  sod- 
dents  or  homlddes;  and 

"Whereaa.  There  is  an  emergent  need  for 
the  itwiirHattim  of  a  comiirehenxive  body  of 
infbmatlon  and  guidelines  detailing  meth- 
ods fbr  addreastng  thla  public  health  con- 
oem;  Now.  therefore, 

"Ve  it  reaolved  by  Oie  Houae  of  Repreaent- 
oMoss  Q^  the  State  ofKanaaa:  That  we  urge 
the  Cnwreas  of  the  United  States  to  create 
a  Federal  Commission  on  Touth  Suicide 
Prevention:  and 

rSe  tt  fnrOter  reaolved:  That  the  Federal 
^^~— 'f'"'  on  Touth  Suicide  Preventitm 
be  diarged  with  a  broad  manrtatf  to: 

"(1)  Amass  a  national  data  baaed  on  youth 


"(S)  reaeareh  and  analyae  the  underiying 

I  of  youth  suldde  in  our  society; 

"($)  fomnlate  poUcy  and  legislative  rec- 

f or  the  Preaident  and  Con- 

I  o(  the  United  States;  and 

"(4)  provide  guidance  to  state  and  local 

govemmenta  and  school  systems  in  the  de- 

velopment  of  suicide  prevention  end  related 


ment's  moral 


and  legal 


responslhnity  to 
ensure  the  retim  of  all  priaooera  of  war  and 
to  secure  an  accounting  of  mtasing  person- 
nd  and  the  rei  latriatlon  of  remains  of  those 


"Be  U  further  reaolved:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Bouse  of  Repreeentatlvea  be  di- 
rected to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tkm  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Soiate: 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  Houae  of 
eadi  monber  of  the 
I  Congressional  Ddegation;  Dr.  Stella 
Butte  8$5.  lieutenant  Governor's 
OfHoe.  S$e  Park  Avenue.  New  Tork.  New 
Tork  10109;  Chariotte  Roes,  Sukdde  Preven- 
tion and  CrWs  Center  of  San  Mateo 
County.  Mil  Trouadale.  Burlingame,  Cali- 
fonla  94010:  Julie  Perlman.  Director,  Amer- 
ican *"-'-»'"  of  Sukddology,  3459  S.  Ash. 
Denver.  Cdorado  00833;  and  EUxabeth  A. 
Tillman.  Sheldon  Education  Center.  1155 
Seabrook.  Topeka,  Kansas  60004." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  sectmd  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 

Transportation: 
S.  90$:  An  original  Mil  to  authoriw  appro- 
mlations  for  the  Natioc<al  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1900,  and  for  other  pur- 
pooea: placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  DxCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DoainaMB.    Mr.  Motwibam,    Mr. 

HxDR,     Mr.  Matsuwaoa,  abb     Mr. 

Aamroa): 
S.  904.  A  UU  to  establlah  a  water  reeeardi 
foundation,  to  Indude  a  water  research 
planning  center  and  a  water  information 
clearinghouae,  to  promote  water  research 
and  to  rllssiiiiliisli  Information  relating  to 
water  reeouroea:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Aftein. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Amaxwa): 
a  90S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  $0,  United 
Statea  0>de,  to  provide  a  aervioe  pension  of 
$150  per  month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  for  certain 
surviving  spouses  of  such  veterana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOI2  (for  Mr.  Tmixiiomt  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Bim,  Mr.  Lazalt.  Mr. 

HxDiz.  Mr.  Obasslxt,  Mr.  Dnroii, 

Mr.  awmcBUL.  Mr.  ABMron.  Mr.  Kn- 

■XDT,  Mr.  BAUCoa,  Un.  Hawkiiw, 

Mr.  CocHBAii,  Mr.  Boamcx.  Mr.  Zoa- 

nraKT,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hbum,  Mr. 

WAama.  Mr.  Kxbxt,  Mr.  BoacRwnx. 

Mr.  McCLuax.  Mr.  Nnm.  Mr.  PkToa. 

Mr.    Hrannar.   Mr.    Iwnnrx.   Mr. 

Wnsoa.  Mr.  LBvn,  Mr.  SAasaa,  Mr. 

Siavaaa,  Mr.  Snon,  Mr.  JoBVSTOii. 

Mr.  MAmnfAOA.  Mr.  Maihias,  Mr. 

DwCamcan,  Mr.   MnmnAiiM,   Mr. 

McCoamLL.   Mr.   LAUiaaaaao,   Mr. 

Bom,  Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  TtaMLty. 
SJ.  Rea.  109.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  14,  1905,  as  "Crime 
Vkstims  Week";  considered  and  paased. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btbd): 
&  Rea.  133.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal   Counsd   to  repreaent  Max 
Barber  in  "The  Christian  Broadcasting  Net- 
work, Inc.  versus  Carol  Ann  Kadiishln,  d/b/ 
a  Capital  Broadcaat  News,"  <3vil  Action  No. 
84-1031;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DcCoHcnn  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DmtBHBBRGKR,  Mr.  Mothi- 
HAH.  Mr.  Heoiz.  Mr.  Matsu- 
HACA.  and  BIr.  Abohob): 
S.  904.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Water 
Research   Foundation,   to    include   a 
Water  Research  planning  Center  and 
a  Water  Information  Clearinghouse, 
to  promote  water  research  and  to  dis- 
seminate information  relating  to  water 
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resources:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 


WAtn  usuaoi  rouin*Tioii  act 
•  Mr.  OcCONCnn.  Mr.  President, 
alone  with  Day*  Duasmnom  and  my 
other  Senate  colleacues,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  entitled,  the 
Water  Research  Foundation  Act  of 
liMS.  to  esUblish  the  Water  Research 
Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources are  steadily  and  very  rapidly 
becoming  inadequate  and  unusable. 
This  alarming  reality  is  due  not  to  any 
inherent  deficiency  in  nature:  We  are 
blessed  with  plentiful  resources.  But  it 
is  due  to  a  very  cmnplex  mix  of  social, 
economic,  and  physical  conditions  re- 
sulting from  too  much  change  and  too 
little  planning. 

The  prosperity  of  America  in  the 
20th  Century.  Mr.  President,  is  often 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  But.  it  has  been  the  mining  of 
omr  most  valuable  resource,  knowl- 
edge, an  exclusively  human  resource- 
that  has  lifted  this  Nation  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  social  and  economic  wealth. 
The  foundations  of  this  wealth  are 
rooted  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
process  of  democracy. 

In  other  lands,  and  in  other  times, 
education  was  the  dominion  of  a  privi- 
leged few.  Policy  was  made  by  those 
who  controlled  and  dictated  to  the 
masses.  Information  was  a  very  scarce 
and  precious  resource  to  be  parceled 
out  in  meager  amounts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  managers,  to  serve  their 
narrowly  conceived  and,  therefore, 
limited  options. 

In  America,  and  in  every  society  in 
which  education  is  considered  to  be 
not  only  every  individual's  right,  but 
obligation,  we  have  management  by 
the  many.  This  guarantees  policy  by 
the  majority. 

These  revolutionary  prlndple*  have 
given  us  the  m^Mt  dramatic,  and  at 
times  traumatic  gains  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  In  agriculture,  for  example, 
our  greatest  threat  Is  producing  too 
much.  With  the  mass  production  of  in- 
expensive goods,  even  the  impover- 
ished live  more  comfortably  than 
kings  of  previous  centuries.  And  the 
explosion  of  technology  advances  in 
this  century  have  demonstrated  the 
awesome  power  of  knowledge  and 
hiunan  Imaginatiwi.  There  are  many 
persons  still  alive  today,  in  the  qiace 
age.  who  rode  to  school  on  horseback 
and  once  considered  human  flights  to 
be  a  romantic  dream. 

At  the  ml<ft)oint  of  this  century,  we 
looked  ahead  and  became  to  fully  real- 
ise the  depth  and  potential  of  this 
technologiokl  and  scientific  Renais- 
sance. We  established  the  National 
Science  Foundation  [NSFl.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  NSF  was  not  to  dictate  sci- 
entific policy  but  instead  to  support 
the  basic  research  and  related  studies 
that  were  considered  necessary  by  the 
sdentlfle  community,  not  the  Oovem- 


ment.  The  NSF  is  an  independent 
agency  which  does  not  conduct  its  own 
in-house  research  but  supports,  finan- 
cially and  systematically,  the  innova- 
tions of  independent  institutions.  It 
supplements  Federal  agency  programs 
and  gives  cohesion  to  the  many  frag- 
ments of  basic  scientific  study. 

The  Water  Research  Foundation, 
which  we  propose  today,  is  similar  in 
structure  and  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
anything  more  important  than  water 
from  now  on,  it  is  going  to  be  informa- 
tion about  water.  Not  Just  data,  but 
useful  information.  But  look  at  what 
we  are  doing.  Federal  support  for 
water-related  study  has  declined  by  30 
percent  over  the  past  few  years.  And 
yet  we  are  obligated  to  pass  legislati<m 
providing  many  billions  of  dollan  to 
clean  up  so-called  Superf  und  sites  that 
are  more  the  result  of  ignorance  than 
malice.  We  are  also  faced  with  the 
need  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
protect  the  quality  of  our  surface 
water,  to  replace  deteriorating  water 
delivery  systems,  to  modernise  our 
harbors  and  waterways,  and  to  deal 
with  the  cyclical  problems  of  drought 
and  floods.  But  we  are  stsmiied  be- 
cause we  cannot  answer  some  very 
basic  questions  about  who  should  pay. 
what  the  standards  should  be,  who  is 
liable  to  whom,  and  how  we  can  assure 
safe  and  reliable  water  supplies 
through  a  complex  mase  of  local  polit- 
ical and  planning  entities.  We  need  to 
know  how  the  great  sweep  of  techno- 
logical and  social  changes,  including 
population  shifts,  are  going  to  affect 
the  demands  on  our  already  over- 
stressed  water  resources  in  the  coming 
decades.  The  economic  and  social  con- 
sequences of  inadequate  management, 
because  of  Insufficient  knowledge, 
could  be  catastrophic. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  Congress, 
after  looking  at  the  recommendations 
from  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  other  such  entities  that  usually 
give  us  good  advice.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  as  a  country  needed  to 
coordinate  and  more  fully  support  our 
water  research  efforts.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriations  bill, 
now  Public  Law  98-181.  to  direct  the 
President's  Council  on  Envirmunental 
Quality  to  "consider  and  define"  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Water  Resources  Re- 
search and  to  "define  and  plan"  a  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  to  disseminate 
water-related  information. 

That  1-year  study  has  been  complet- 
ed and  submitted  to  Congress.  The 
CEQ  report  includes  three  basic  op- 
tions  on  the  two  proposed  centers. 
Concertng  the  three  research  options, 
the  CEQ  states: 

The  opUona  proposed  are  not  mutually 
exdusiTe.  Each  research  center  meets  a  pre- 
acribed  need,  and  thua  auftldent  justifica- 
tion exlaU  for  aU  three  to  be  eatabUahed  ai- 
multaneoualy.   Reaearch   and  information 


functions  could  aUo  be  combined  within  a 
single  organlntlonal  entity. 

The  legislation  we  mvposed  today  Is 
close  to  the  CEQ  option  2.  but  also  in- 
cludes elements  of  options  1  and  3.  It 
provides  a  structure  capable  of  linking 
research  efforts,  planning  for  long- 
and  short-term  research  and  informa- 
tion needs,  and  providing  research 
support  in  conjunction  with  State  and 
private  entities. 

The  Foundation  incorporates  two 
separate  but  coordinated  centers:  the 
Water  Research  Planning  Center  and 
a  Water  Information  Clearinghouse. 
The  research  planning  center  is  de- 
signed to  promote  and  support  the 
water  research  activities  already  initi- 
ated within  the  various  States  and 
make  recommendations  for  addltitmal 
short-  and  long-term  water  research 
needs. 

The  clearinghouse  Is  established  to 
make  credible  Information  available 
not  only  to  water  profeaskmals  but  to 
Government  officials,  businesses,  aca- 
demic Institutions,  the  public  media 
and  interested  dtiiens.  It  could  also 
support  educational  programs  from 
scholarly  symposia  to  public  Informa- 
tion publications.  It  encourages  State 
and  local  particlpatkm  with  CMnblned 
financing  to  establish  State  Informa- 
tion clearinghouses  which  would  deal 
with  topics  of  local  Importance. 

The  independent  Foundation  will 
not  duplicate  Federal  agency,  or  other 
research  efforts  but  wlU  engage  na- 
tional problems  and  Issues  not  other- 
wise allocated  by  the  Federal  agency 
mission-oriented  research.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  directors. 

The  CEQ  has  estimated  the  startup 
costs  for  the  Foundation  at  aivrozl- 
mately  $2  million  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  approximately  $8  million  a  year 
thereafter.  There  Is  a  separate  author- 
ization of  $300  mlUioo  a  jrear  for  re- 
search grants.  The  focus  for  extramu- 
ral financial  support  will  be  primarily 
Interregional  and  Interdisciplinary, 
and  will  involve  lnstituti<mal.  social, 
and  legal  issues,  as  well  as  science  and 
techiwlogy. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  their  contract  study 
group,  the  Chesapeake  Reaearch  Con- 
sortium, for  presenting  a  very  usable 
set  of  options  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
National  Water  Alliance  for  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  resources  to 
studjrlng  this  important  national  topic 
and  developing  the  legislative  summa- 
ry which  Is  the  bacUxme  of  this  bill. 
Additionally,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  individuals  and  organizations  which 
have  directly  contributed  to  this  proc- 


We  hope  that  they  continue  to  make 
their  considerable  resources  and  ex- 
pertise available  to  the  committees 
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and  to  the  whAle  Senate  as  It  deliber- 
ates on  this  legialative  proposaL 

Mr.  PresMeni.  In  dosing  I  would  like 
to  say  that  if  iwe  do  not  oonuntt  our- 
selves to  toon  knowlegcaUe  planning 
In  the  future,  ift  condemn  ounelves  to 
the  very  costly  and  even  more  disas- 
trous mistakw  bf  the  past 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  0f  the  bill  be  ivtnted  In 
the  RaooBB  att  this  potait.  I  unw  my 
colleagues  to  tgke  Immediate  action  oa 
this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

aMM 


Be  U  enacted  dy  the  Senate  amd  Houae  of 
RevreeentoHvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  o—enMed, 

^HOBTTRU 

Sscnoa  1.  Ttii^  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  BeaesrcB  Foundatioa  Act  of  IMS". 

OTABLISBllSaT  OT  WOOL  ISTiTII 
^ODintATIOli 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  Mnm-xmaawt.—'nmn  la  cstab- 
liahed  in  the  ex^cuttve  taandi  of  the  Qm- 
enunent  the  Whter  neseareh  Foundstlon 
(hereinafter  in  (taia  Act  rtfetnd  to  aa  the 
"Foundation").  The  Voundattai  SbsU  in- 
clude a  Water  It^aearch  Plaontng  Center  (aa 
eatabUahed  in  aeetloa  S)  and  a  Water  Infor- 
matioo  Cleariniftouae  (aa  eataMlahwl  In  aeo- 
Uon4). 

(b)  PuaFusss.-*'n>e  Pounds tion  ia  author- 
ised and  directed  to- 

(1)  promote  sfid  auppott  water  reaearch 
and  related  at*dy  aettvitiea  within  the 
Statea  and  terttlarlea  of  the  Umted  States; 

(S)  survey  and  link  and  auppiemwit  as  re- 
quired the  appiopriate  exiatlne  water  re- 
aearch and  tnfqniiatlon  iBsamninBtlnn  ef- 
forts and  capabiltiea  within  the  Statea; 

O)  detennine  dnd  make  puMle.  rsooBmen- 
datlona  of  sdim^onal  water  resourees  study 


(4)  aaaiat  In  the  detennlnatlon  of  the  long 
term  nf**"*^'  prioritiea  for  the  atody  of 
baatc  and  appHed  atudlea  related  to  adentlf- 
ic  aodal.  and  Mgal  coneema  Unkad  to  the 
preaervation.  protection,  and  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resoiiroes; 

(5)  support  acHntific  and  aoetal  reaearch 
by  making  oontaaeta  or  oUier  anangementa 
including  grants^  for  the  conduct  of  auch 
study  and  to  appraise  the  impact  of  auch 
studiea;  and        I 

(«)  foater  thci  interchange  of  water  re- 
aouree  Informat^  within  the  United  Statea 
and  between  thf  United  Statea  and  foreign 
countriea. 

(7)  Encourage!  the  eetabliahment  of  non- 
governmental «pter  reaearch  pmgnuna  by 
water  utilitiea  sM  others  and  work  ia  coop- 
eraUon  with  siieh  efforU  to  further  pro- 
mote reaearch  o^  water  iaauea.  . 

(c>  OaoAinzAiioii.— (1)  The  Poundauon 
wai  be  sovemed  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  whlcfc  shall  be  compoaed  of 
eleven  member*  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  [the  advice  and  consult  of 
the  Senate.  TheiBoard  stiaU  exerdae  tlie  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Foundation  by  thla 
Act. 

(2)  The  persdns  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment aa  membeSs  shall  be— 

(A)  eminent  ia  the  fields  of  education,  en- 
gineering, enviituunental  study,  hydrology, 
water  managetdent,  agriculture,  baaic  and 
applied  science*,  computer  technology,  fi- 


nance, public  policy,  and  other  fields  which 
impaet  water^^datcd  iaauea; 

(B>  setocted  on  a  nonpartlaan  basis  solely 
on  the  basis  of  eatabUahed  recorda  of  disttn- 
guiahsd  ssi  »ice;  and 

(C)  sdeetad  in  a  manner  tliat  providea 
repnaaatetlon  of  the  views  of  water  leados 
in  aU  areaa  of  the  United  Statea. 

(S)  Hie  Preaident  ia  requeated,  in  making 
the  nominatiana  of  peraona  for  appointment 
aa  meuibera.  to  give  due  eonaideration  to 
any  rff^T*"**"'**"'*'^  for  nomination  whicb 
may  be  autamltted  to  lilm  by  orsanlaattooa 
repnaenttng,  or  engaged  in,  fields  of  en- 
deavor referred  to  in  paragraph  (3). 

(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  voting 
member  of  Uie  Board  shall  be  four  years 
except  that — 

(A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  tlie 
tenn  for  irtiieh  Ida  predeceaaw  waa  appoint- 
ed ahaD  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
HH»li  term;  ^**a 

(B)  the  tenna  of  office  of  Uie  members 
flrat  taking  office  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actBMOt  of  thia  Act  aliall  expire  aa  designat- 
ed by  the  Preaident  at  tlie  time  of  appoint- 
ment, five  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  alx 
at  the  end  of  four  yeara.  after  the  date  of 

iof  thia  Act. 


furUieranee  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
puiposea  of  the  Council: 

(P)  publiah  or  arrange  for  the  publication 
of  appropriate  Information  ao  aa  to  further 
the  full  iHsirmlnatnn  of  such  inf wmatlon: 

(O)  aecQit  and  utilise  tlie  aenrtoea  of  vol- 
untary and  unoompenaated  peraonnri  and 
to  provide  tianaportation  and  aubsiatenoe  aa 
authorised  by  section  5703  of  Utie  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  serving  witliout 
compensation;  and 

(H)  prescribe,  with  tlie  approval  of  the 
Comptnriler  General  of  tlie  United  States, 
the  extent  to  wliich  vouchers  for  funds  ex- 
pended under  contracts  for  water  resource 
research  and  information  dissemination 
shall  lie  subject  to  itemisation  or  sulistantia- 
tion  mlor  to  payment,  without  regard  to  the 
limitationa  of  others  lawa  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditurea  and  accounting  of  public  funds. 

(2)  In  the  adminiatration  of  thia  Act.  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  Statea  ahall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, superviaion.  or  control  over  the  policy 
determinatioaa.  personnel,  or  curriculum,  or 
the  administratian  or  operation  of  any 
State,  local,  or  private  achool,  agency,  instl- 
tution.  organisation,  or  asanrtatioiL 


Any  peraoo  who  lias  been  a  memlier  of  the 
Board  for  four  consecutive  years  shall 
thereafter  be  iiH»iig<hi*  for  appointment 
dnriiw  the  two-year  period  following  tlie  ex- 
piration of  the  fourth  year. 

(S)  The  President  shall  caU  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  at  which  the  first  <mler  of 
iNHineaa  abaO  be  the  election  of  a  Chairper- 
aon.  The  Board  ahall  meet  no  less  than 
twice  during  each  calendar  year.  Six  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  ahall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(8)  MemlMfs  of  the  Board  ahall  aerve 
without  pay.  expect  that  they  shall  receive 
per  diem  and  travel  expenses  in  accordance 
with  aeetion  5702  of  Utle  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(7)  Within  one  year  of  iU  mipolntment. 
the  Board  ahall— 

(1)  hire  a  director  for  the  Water  Reaearch 
Planning  Center  and  a  director  for  ttie 
Water  Information  Cleartnghouae: 

(2)  determine  the  location,  type  of  fadU- 
ties,  snd  other  logistical  requirements  for 
the  Center  and  the  Oearinihouae;  and 

(2)  determine  programa  and  aubmit  a 
liudget  request  snd  Justification  to  the  Con- 
gi«SB  for  fiscal  year  19a«. 

(d)  OxaxBAL  AuTHOBiTT.— (I)  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  proviaions  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  ahaU  have  the  authority  to— 

(A)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  deema  neceaaary  governing  the  manner  of 
ita  opaatfcma  and  ita  organisation  and  per- 


(B)  make  auch  expenditures  as  may  be 
neceaaary  for  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act: 

(C)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
menta  idth  organisations  or  individuals  in 
the  united  States  and  foreign  countries.  In- 
eluding  other  government  agendes  of  the 
United  Statea  and  of  foreign  countries,  for 
study  and  illiai  iiiiiiatinn  activities  as  the 
Board  deema  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(D)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan  or 
gift,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale, 
lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of 
all  Idnda  neceaaary  for,  or  resulting  from, 
the  exerdae  of  authority  granted  by  tliis 
Act; 

(E)  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others,  if  such  fimds  are  donated  without 
restriction  other  than  tliat  they  be  used  In 


WAiaa 


pijunnac 


Sac  3.  (a)  Earasijamnaff.— There  is  estab- 
lished within  the  Water  Reaearch  Foundar 
tion.  a  Water  Reaearch  Planning  Center 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Center"). 

(b)  PuBPOSBS.— <1)  Tlie  Center  is  author- 
ised and  directed  to— 

(A)  aupport  a  teoad  range  of  stiuUee  in  co- 
(HDeration  with  other  Institutions,  universi- 
Uea,  and  Federal  and  non-Federal  agendes; 

(B)  correlate  and  linlc  as  appropriate. 
Federal,  State,  academic,  private  aector.  and 
other  water  related  studies; 

(C)  detomine  additional  reaearch  needs  to 
make  rfwrnimT^****"™  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Preaident  and  to  others; 

(D)  identify  and  recommoid  on  a  continu- 
ous basis  long  term  research  priorities  to  In- 
dude  thoae  Interrelated  adentiflc.  social, 
and  legal  concerns  which  affect  water  re- 
sources management  and  planning;  and 

(E)  provide  funding  and  oUier  aupport  for 
basic  and  applied  research  and  related  study 
efforts  as  approved  by  the  Board,  with  em- 
phasis on  Inter-disdplinary  and  interre- 
gional research  for  the  enhancement  of 
water  quality,  water  quantity  and  supply, 
and  the  natural  environment. 

(2)  The  Outer  shall  coordinate  iU  activi- 
ties with  existing  research  efforts.  Iioth 
public  and  private,  and  the  Clearinghouse  In 
order  to  avoid  the  wasteful  duplication  of 
reaearch  and  related  study  efforts.  The 
Center  may  contract  for  required  expertise 
and  othor  capabilities  with  approval  from 
the  Board. 

(c)  DnacKML— (1)  The  Onter  shall  have  a 
director  iriio  sliall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  and  ahall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  to  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Center  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Center  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  The  director  and  staff  of  the  Center 
may  be  appointed  wittiout  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisiona  of  chaptn-  51  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  titie  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  Any  Federal  employee  subject  to  the 
dvll  service  laws  and  regulations  who  may 
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be  employed  by  the  Center  tluUl  retain  dvU 
wrvlee  statm  without  Interruption  or  Umb  of 
status  or  privllece.  In  no  event  shall  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Center  other  than  the  director 
reoelTe  as  oompenntlon  an  amount  In 
excess  of  the  matlmum  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  OS-IS  of  the  Oeneial  Schedule. 

(4)  Subject  to  the  HmlUtkms  of  the  fol- 
lowinc  sentence  and  in  aooordanee  with  the 
policies  established  by  the  Board,  the  direc- 
tor shall  be  responsible  for  Implementlnt 
the  purposes  of  the  Center  described  in  sub- 
section (b),  toflcther  with  the  performance 
of  such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Board.  No  flnal  action  shall  be 
taken  by  the  director  In  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  under  this  Act  unless  the  Board 
has  reviewed  and  approved  the  proposed 
action. 

(5)  The  director,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board.  Is  authorised  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  groups  or, 
in  appropriate  cases,  to  individuals  engaged 
in  or  concerned  with  water  research  and  re- 
lated studies  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  support  the  purposes  of  the  Board 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

WATxa  nmmiuTiov  clbakimihoosb 
Sbc.  4.  (a)  BsraamiumtT.— There  is  estab- 
lished within  the  Water  Research  Founda- 
tion, a  Water  Information  Clearinghouse 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
"Clearingboose"). 

(b)  Pnvoaas.— (1)  The  Clearinghouse  Is 
authorised  and  directed  to— 

(A)  identify  and  provide  Information  in  a 
timely  manner  to  various  user  groups  in- 
duding  academic  instltutians.  engineers,  sci- 
entists, business  people.  State  government 
officials.  Federal  Oovemment  officials, 
public  interest  groups,  members  of  the 
public  media,  trade  associations,  and  other 
interested  parties; 

(B)  analyw  and  syntheslK  water  resource 
information  from  a  large  range  of  sources 
and  provide  references  to  additional  sources 
of  information: 

<C)  develop  an  information  retrieval 
system  to  direct  staff  and  clients  to  appro- 
priate sources  of  information  on  water  re- 
sources: 

(D)  evaluate  the  need,  and  establish  as 
necessary,  a  system  of  regional  and  State  or- 
ganisations to  serve  as  an  integrated  clear- 
inghouse system:  and 

(E)  carry  out  all  other  functions  the 
Board  deems  appropriate  to  enhance  its 
goal  of  providing  a  useful  and  continuous 
system  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
on  water-related  topics. 

(2)  The  Clearinghouse  may  support  pro- 
grams with  educational  purposes  ranging 
from  in-depth  scholarly  symposia,  to  activi- 
ties for  the  employment  and  identiflcation 
of  individuals  of  all  age  groups  who  are  in- 
terested in  learning  about  water.  These  edu- 
cational programs  shall  indude  Information 
presentations  at  conferences  and  seminars, 
the  development  of  publications  on  various 
water  resource  to^cs.  and  the  development 
of  other  inf  onnation  to  be  made  available  to 
the  general  public 

(3)  The  Clearinghouse  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  reevaluate  the  adequacy  of  its  nation- 
al iirformation  systems  and  make  improve- 
ments as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  DnacTOi.— <l)  The  Clearinghouse 
shall  have  a  director  who  shall  be  appointed 
bqr  the  Board  and  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  to 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(3)  The  Clearingbouse  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as 
the  Clearinghouse  considers  appropriate. 

I 


(3)  The  director  and  staff  of  the  Clearing- 
house may  be  appointed  without  re«ud  tn 
the  provisiaaa  of  Utle  B.  United  States  Code, 
gov^nlng  appointments  in  the  oompeUUve 
sendee  and  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  U  of  such  Utle  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  Any  Federal  employee  subject  to  the 
civfl  service  laws  and  regutatlona  who  may 
be  emplojred  by  the  Cleartnghouse  shall 
retain  civil  service  status  without  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  status  or  privilege.  In  no 
event  shall  any  employee  of  the  Clewring- 
house  other  than  the  director  receive  as 
compensation  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  OB- 
IS of  the  Oeneral  Schedule. 

(4)  Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in 
the  following  sentence  and  in  aooordanee 
with  the  polldes  estabUahed  by  the  Board, 
the  director  shall  be  responsible  for  imple- 
menting the  purposes  of  the  Clearinghouse 
described  in  subsection  (b),  together  with 
the  performance  of  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board.  No 
final  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  dtreetor  In 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  under  this  Act 
unless  the  Board  has  reviewed  and  approved 
the  t>i  mweeil  action. 

(5)  The  director,  with  the  advioe  of  the 
Board,  is  authorlMd  to  estsblish  and  cany 
out  a  program  of  granta-ln-ald  to  groups  or, 
in  appropriate  cases,  to  indhrtduals  engaged 
in  or  concerned  with  water  research  and  re- 
lated studies  for  the  purpose  of  "nmhatw^^ 
them  to  support  the  purposes  of  the  Clear- 
inghouse described  in  subsection  (b). 


Sk.  6.  Fhre  years  after  the  appointment 
of  the  Board,  the  Foundation  shall  report  to 
Congress  concerning — 

(1)  the  activities  and  programs  conducted 
by  the  Foundation  in  the  first  five  years; 

(2)  the  expenditures  made  by  the  Founda- 
tion during  such  period  with  an  analysis  of 
the  Impact  of  such  expenditures;  and 

(3)  whether  the  Congress  should  oontlnue 
or  terminate  the  Foundation  with  a  Justifi- 
cation for  such  continuation  or  terralnatian. 

AiTTHouxanoii  or  Amtapaunom 
Sk.    7.    (a)    OnBLU.    Aitiwnuxatioii.— 
There  are  hereby  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated— 

(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  lOSO  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Water  Research 
Foundation,  the  Water  Research  Planning 
Center,  and  the  Water  Information  Clear- 
inghouse: 

(2)  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  ftacal  years 
IMT.  1008.  19M,  and  IMO  for  operation  of 
the  Water  Research  Foundatkm.  the  Water 
Ressareh  Planning  Center,  and  the  Water 
Inf ormatlon  Clearinghouse:  and 

(3)  $300,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967.  IMS.  ISM.  and  19M  for  sdenttf- 
ic  and  sodal  research  grants  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(b)  PuvATB  DoMATioim.— In  addition  to 
the  support  provided  by  Federal  approprla- 
Uons,  the  Council  may  receive  private  do- 
nated funds  to  expand  and  enrich  Its  pro- 
grams. A  report  detailing  the  amount  and 
sources  of  all  donated  funds  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  an  annual  basis. 

(c)  Othb  FtaouL  AoBKns.— The  Coun- 
cil may  reoehre  federal  grants  and  contracts 
from  federal  agencies  and  departments  for 
special  projects  which  can  be  conducted 
through  the  Center  because  of  its  ability  to 
respond  to  specific  water-related  study  on 
information  rtlssfmlnstlon  needs.* 


ADDITIONAL  C08PON80RS 
s.«t 

At  the  requegt  of  Mr.  McCLumi.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  BCIsMurl 
[Mr.  Eaguzoii].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BogcHwml.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Snvnrs].  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMXinci]  were  added  as  eosponsors 
of  S.  49.  a  bill  to  protect  firearm 
owners'  constitutional  rlchts,  civU  lib- 
erties, and  rights  to  privacy. 

ass 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaMroBTH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Habkoi]  and  the  Senator  ftom  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Ambkbws]  were  added  as 
ooqNUisors  of  S.  M.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  in- 
crease research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contrl- 
buticm  of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

S.SS1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTHZHair.  the 
name  of  the  Senatiw  ttook  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pbx]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  361,  a  bOl  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  by  nonltem- 
Isers. 

s.  «os 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wbcsib.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  SPBCTBt]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ZcHuiraxT]  were 
added  as  eosponsors  of  S.  408,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Sknall  BusineM  Act  to  pro- 
vide program  levels,  salary  and  ex- 
pense levels,  and  authoriiatitnis  for 
the  Small  BusineM  Administration's 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1906.  1987, 
and  1968.  and  for  other  purposM. 

s.  sa4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Autsisoiio, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  frmn  A^an- 
SM  [Mr.  BxwFns]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.524,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organisation  known  as  The  Re- 
tired Enlisted  Association,  Inc. 
s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  liCr.  Haxt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  LcAHT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  636.  a  bill  to  establish  a  select 
commission  to  examine  the  Issum  as- 
sociated with  national  service. 

a.  iS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BaaoLBT]  wm  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  554.  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  include  the 
tranqMrtation  of  males  under  the 
Mann  Act.  to  eliminate  the  lewd  and 
commercial  requironents  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  child  pornography  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.  BIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTmaair.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasssa]  i^  added  m  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  558.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permanently 
exclude  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams from  (ross  Income,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  •14 

At  the  requMt  of  Mr.  Bumpibs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkimb]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  614,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3505  of  UUe  44.  United  Stotes 
Code,  to  further  reduce  the  Federal 
paperwork  burden  on  small  businesses, 
s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Asmioa,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
[Mr.  DcCoHC^l  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  LaxaltI  were  added 
as  eosponsors  ^f  S.  653,  a  bill  to  name 
the  Federal  Bjuilding  located  at  1300 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  as  thje  "Ariel  Rioe  Memorial 
Federal  BuUdiiig". 

S.  TSt 

At  the  requMt  of  Mr.  DoBBraBMna, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  OBASSUTJ]  was  added  m  a  coqxm- 
sor  of  S.  729.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  per- 
manent the  rules  relating  to  imputed 
interest  and  a^sumpUon  of  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  TSS 

At  the  requdst  of  Mr.  Buicms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoBUfsxtl  was  added  m  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  736,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  sound  apet- 
aUon  of  depository  InsUtuttons. 

S.  TSt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dnco*.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbahis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  739.  it  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Homeless. 

S.  T4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chius,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wakhir]  was  added  m  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  746,  g  bill  to  require  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Eiif  orcement  Policy  Board 
to  provide  a  coinprehensive  assessment 
of  the  desigqer  drug  problem  and 
make  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  necessary  IfegislaUon. 
8.  sac 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  TBumoiiD,  the 
names  of  the  jSenator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathus)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Udoak]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S\  850.  a  bill  to  create  a 
Federal  criminal  offense  for  operating 
or  directing  the  operaUon  of  a 
common  carrier  while  intoxicated  or 
under  the  influence  of  drugs. 

S.  ST* 

At  the  requMt  of  Mr.  PKOzmut,  the 
namM  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 


[Mr.  Lbaht]  and  the  Senator  from  nil- 
wrfs  [Mr.  SxMoa]  were  added  as  co- 
qxnsors  of  S.  879,  a  bill  to  authorize 
funds  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  in  connecUon  with 
Strategic  Defense  InitiaUve  programs 
and  advanced  strategic  minile  systems 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses. 

asai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kxhhidt.  the 
namM  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  BBAiHxr].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RnoLC].  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DaCoHcnn].  the 
Senator  from  Bfichigan  [Mr.  Lbvut], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
HAOAl.  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Hann]  were  added  as  oo- 
sponsdrs  of  a  881.  a  bill  to  extend  UUe 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
3  years. 

ssaATS  torn  mmaLvnom  lo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kkmhkot.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoHm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  10.  a  Joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  CtmsUtuUon  of  the  United  StatM 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  wcHnen  and 
men. 

SBIATI  torn  RXSOLDnOK  3* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Olbhit,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoBorsKT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsmr  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  29. 
a  Joint  resoluUon  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  11,  1985.  through 
November  17.  1985,  as  "NaUonal 
Reye's  Syndrome  Week." 


iTB  jonrr  axsoLnnoii  4S 
At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs.  the 
namM  >of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  AsbmorI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ahorxws], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BnnH],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BBAUiBT].  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansM  [Mr.  BuioaBs],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buboick], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
CbatbI,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dbhtoh],  the  Senator  from 
KansM  [Mr.  Dou],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
Lnras],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Imoutb],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  JomnTOV],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator 
frcHn  Michigan  [Mr.  I^vni].  the  Sena- 
tor fnnn  Idaho  [Mr.  McClubx],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
BCATsmrAOA],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  MATrnrsLTi.  the  Senator  fnnn 
Ohio  [Mr.  MbizbhbaumI.  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  Nuhh].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stbvbhs].  the  jtena- 
tor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  THint- 
Moira],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
GteAMM],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warhbb],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebradca  [Mr.  Zobihskt]  were  added 


as  eosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon 45,  a  Joint  resoluUon  to  deidgnate 
"NaUonal  Chfld  Safety  Week." 
SKMATx  joun  aBsoLirnoa  se 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Toi^ 
[Mr.  D'AmatoI.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  OabbI.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  QtMm'i,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KbbbtI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  LaxaltI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NicKLM]  were  added  as  coqjonsorB  of 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  59.  a  Joint  res- 
oluUon to  designate  "NaUonal  Science 
Week." 

sxHAn  jom  BBOLunoii  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolx.  the 
names  of  the  Soiator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWRZl.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thubmomd],  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississiiyl  [Mr. 
STBHins]  were  added  m  coqmnsors  of 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  83.  a  Joint  res- 
oluUon designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  May  5.  1985.  m  "NaUimal 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awarenew 
Week." 

sBiATx  jonr  josoLunoB  s« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilsob.  the 
namM  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  iVLt.  Ammswsl.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MbrbbbaumI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tbubiiohd].  the  Senatm*  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  JoBBSTOH].  the  Senator  fnHn 
Nevada  [Mr.  LaxaltI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lavni]  were 
added  u  eosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86.  a  Joint  resoluUon  desig- 
nate the  week  of  July  25.  1985, 
through  July  31,  1985,  w  "National 
Disability  in  Entertainment  Week". 
sbbaxb  jonr  ixsolutiob  st 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mubkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  MATTiiKa.T]  wu  added  m  a  oo- 
qMnsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87, 
a  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide  for  the 
designaUon  of  July  19,  1985,  m  "Na- 
Uonal P.O.W./M.I.A  Recognition 
Day". 

SXBATS  JOnT  USOLUTIOB  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dbbtob,  the 
namM  of  the  Senat<»-  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattibclt],.  Hm  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdbob],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  CohbhI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
BAB]  were  added  u  coqionsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  a  Joint 
resoluUon  to  proclaim  Octotwr  23. 
1985,  as  "A  Ume  of  remembrance"  for 
all  victims  of  terrorism  throughout 
the  world. 

sniATX  ooBcnsBxirr  axsoLimoN  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbahstob,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LEvof]  was  added  as  a  coqxmsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  ResoluUon  28,  a 
concurrent  resoluUon  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  May  18, 
1985,  should  be  commemorated  as  the 
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aoth  uinhranry  of  the  MtatdJahment 
of  the  Head  8Uit  Prognm  and  reaf- 
flnnlnc  loiurf  innal  lupport  for  the 
Head  suit  Procnm. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PaozMno.  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  frooi  Dltnols 
[Hr.  Sdkmi]  and  the  Senator  from 
LouWana  [Mr.  Jommoiil  were  added 
as  eomamora  of  Senate  Ccmcurrent 
RcsohiUon  S6.  a  concurrent  reaohitkm 
t  HMWilin  the  aenae  of  the  Contreaa 
recardlnc  the  eatabUahment  of  a  Joint 
mmmtarion  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Dtakm  to  study  the  con- 
cept of  "nuclear  winter"  and  Its 
impact  f(w  the  national  security  of 
both  nations. 

BMXB  lanuTTioa  •! 

At  the  request  oi  Mr.  Abmsxboiio. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
incton  (Mr.  Oonoii]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Resolution  81.  a 
reaolutkn  to  establish  reculatlons  to 
Implement  television  and  radio  cover- 
ace  of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 


At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Waixof.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Snatsl.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HacBT.]  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClubbI.  the  Senator  from 
Kentudty  [Mr.  Foao].  the  Senator 
fttMD  Arkansas  [Mr.  Paroa].  the  Sensr 
tor  from  Sooth  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
uaoa].  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoHni].  the  Senator  tnm  n<»1da 
[Mr.  Chius].  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesoU  [Mr.  DmaraBaaaa].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BoaaMl.  the 
SenatiH-  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mmutow- 
snl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bunraasl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  EssuKm].  the  Senator  from 
Cnmectlcut  [Mr.  DobbI.  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RoaarsL- 
Lsa],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
SaaasBBBl.  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  AamroB].  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Abmstbokg].  the 
Senator  tram  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btbb].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stbvbbs].  the  Senator  tmm  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  LAUiaBsaaol.  the  Senator 
from  Mlssiarippl  [Mr.  SRvmsl.  the 
Senator  ftom  Montana  [Mr.  Mbi^ 
cBBBl.  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MxTCHBLL],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wabbbb].  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  KastbbI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kbbbt],  the 
Senator  frmn  Vermont  [Mr.  Lbaht], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  tnm  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoBO],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ITAiiato].  the  Smator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  BnoAMABl.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawsibs). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
1],  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
I),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abimbws],  the  Senator 
from  AriBona  [Mr.  DsCoBcnn],  the 
Swiatffr    from    Maryland    (Mr.    Ma- 


THiASl.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Motbihab]  were  added  as 
cosponaors  of  Senate  Resolution  ISO.  a 
reaolutlon  relative  to  the  ^jort  Fish 
Restoration  Trust  Fund. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  H3-DI- 
RBCTING  REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

^aix.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btbi»  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tkm:  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

&RBL1SS 

WberaM.  the  caae  of  T%e  ChrUtia*  Bnmdr 
euMng  Nttmoik,  Inc.  v.  Cmrol  Ann  Madm- 
$kin,  4/&/a  OspMsl  Broodemat  Mewa.  CtrQ 
Aetloo  Na  M-lUl.  is  pendtaw  In  the  United 
SUtes  DIatrict  Court  for  the  DMrtet  of  Co- 


Wheraai.  defendant  has  served  a  trial  sub- 
poena for  testimony  and  documents  on  Max 
Barber,  Superintendent  of  the  Benate  Radio 
and  Telensten  Oallerr. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  70Ma)  and 
704(a)  of  tbe  tthlcs  In  Oovemment  Act  of 
197S.  1  UAC.  aSSMa)  and  388c(a)  (19S3), 
the  Senate  may  direct  Its  oounael  to  repre- 
sent members  and  employees  of  tbe  Senate 
In  ebra  actions  relatinc  to  their  official  re- 
^jOMlhnitles; 

Whereas,  by  tbe  prlvUesee  of  tbe  Senate 
of  tbe  United  States  and  Rule  ZI  of  tbe 
Standlns  Rules  of  tbe  Senate,  no  evldenoe 
under  tbe  control  or  In  tbe  possession  of  tbe 
Senate  can.  by  tbe  ludldal  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  pomwslon  but  by  per- 
mlaslon  of  tbe  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  tbe  Senate  Is  needful  for 
use  bi  any  court  for  tbe  promotion  of  jus- 
tlee.  tbe  Senate  wlU  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  tbe  ends  of  justice  consistently 
with  tbe  privUetas  and  rights  of  tbe  Senate: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Katotved.  That  tbe  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  dlreeted  to  represent  Max  Barber  tai  the 
caae  of  The  CkrUttan  BroadeuMUng  Net- 
toortc  Inc.  V.  Carol  Ann  KadnaMn,  d/b/a 
CapUtU  Broadeaat  New. 

Sac.  1.  That  Max  Barber  Is  authorised  to 
testify  and  to  produce  subpoenaed  docu- 
ments In  tbe  ease  of  The  ChriaUan  Brood- 
cosHiia  Network,  tne.  v.  Curat  Ann  Kadu- 
aMn,  d/b/a  Capital  Broadcaat  Neva  except 
ooneerninc  matters  that  tbe  Senate  Le^ 
Counsel  or  bis  representative  determine  an 
prtvUesed  from  disclosure. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
snstviuurm  o>  OTtasioar  or  oovxaimxiiT 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Oovemment  Management 
Subctnnmlttee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Oversight  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  on  Wednesday,  April  24. 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  342  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMTTTEEB 
TO 


;  on  Asucotnms,  ■uiBiiios,  abb 
foassnT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  auUuviaed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
April  15.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  oonaer- 
vatlon  and  reasarch  and  extension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

:  OH  BOOSnM  ABB  OBBAB 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subeom- 
mlttee  on  Hoiisfaig  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  <m  Monday.  April  15.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  fiscal  year  1M6  authorisa- 
tion for  HUD  and  Rural  Housing  and 
Mass  Transit  Authoritjr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BUDGET  STATUS  REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  sectkm  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Congress 
has  cleared  the  Federal  Supplemental 
rfimpmsatiftn  Phaseout  Act.  H.R. 
1888.  for  the  Preiident's  signature. 

The  report  follows: 

REPOn  NO  8S-5:  REFOn  TO  TNE  PRESnOIT  OF  TNE  Ui. 
SEMTE  FMM  TNE  OOIMTTEE  ON  TNE  BUOST  STATUS 
OF  TNE  FBQN.  YEAR  1985  OONGRESSNNHL  BUDGET 
MXFTED  M  H.  CON.  RE&  280-«EFlECTMG  COMUT- 
EOACTI0NAS0FA>«.3,19IS 
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suiMiu  AUTHoanr 
Any  measure  provldlnf  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  esUmate  and  wblcb  exceeds 
tft,3n  million  for  flacal  year  1966,  If  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  tbe  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  280  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTIATS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  tO  million  for 
fiscal  year  IMS.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  380 
to  be  exceeded. 
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Any  measure  that  would  result  In  revenue 
loss  exceedbiB  ip  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for.  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con. 
Res.380.« 


NATIONAL  CHILD  SAFETY  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMAlb.  Mr.  President.  I  sm 
pleased  today  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Seiute  Joint  Resolution  45.  which  des- 
ignates September  8  througii  14  as  Na- 
tional ChUd  Safety  Week.  Child  safety 
is  something  sfe  should  be  concerned 
about  not  Justj  during  the  month  of 
September,  bu^  throughout  the  year 
as  welL  Children  are  our  most  precious 
resource,  they  kre  the  Innocent  future 
of  this  great  country. 

Both  chlldr«n  and  parents  must 
know  that  America  is  a  safe  place  for 
them.  They  deserve  nothing  less. 
Therefore.  I  tanve  hitroduoed  legisla- 
tion, the  National  Child  Protection 
Act  (S.  142).  io  prevent  the  sexual 
abuse,  exploita^on.  and  molestation  of 
our  children,  "^hls  legislation  can  pro- 
vide us  with  tht  needed  taiftmnation  to 
detect  and  dettt-  the  abuse  of  our  chil- 
dren. Every  (w|x)rtunlty  that  I  get.  I 
will  make  cerUin  that  child  molesters 
know  that  we  wiU  not  tolerate  their 
abnormal  behamor.  Our  children  wfll 
be  protected.  The  safety  of  our  chil- 
dren Is  our  reqkmslbillty. 

This  resolution  Increases  public 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  our  youth 
and  their  families.  Increased  aware- 
ness of  the  etiblogy  and  jweventlon  of 
child  sexual  apuse  wlU  help  us  stop 
this  despicable!  crime.  We  must  begin 
to  focus  attention  on  methods  of  pre- 
venting haim  to  the  most  vulnerable. 
Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  resolution  will  help  toward  this 
effort.  It  pnngotes  child  safety  and 
protection.  0illd  molesters,  and 
others  who  pi)ey  on  young  tamooent 
lives,  must  knobr  that  we  will  not  stop 
fighting  for  the  safety  of  our  children. 
I  will  continu«  my  fight  to  save  our 
children  untO  dl  of  than  are  safe. 

Mr.  Presldeni.  I  urge  my  odleagues 
to  Join  me  in  cbsponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. It  heightens  awareness  of  the 
crimes  our  children  face  and  assfrtt 
that  we  wiU  n^t  tolerate  such  olmee. 
Children  are  qat  concern  during  Na- 
tional Chfld  Skf ety  Week  and  every 
other  week  thrbughout  the  year.* 

LET'S  CONTiInUE  THE  WORK  OF 

'    ARC 

•  Mr.  SAS8ER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Jolh  with  my  colleagues. 
Messrs.  RocKBfBLLca.  Btbo.  Sabbabbb. 

HxniZ.  SXBBBIg.  HOLUBOS.  MOTBIKAB. 
MCTXEBBAtm,   0LBBH,   HgniB,   PBTOK, 

Spbctbb.  GoBBt  and  BuMnaa  in  spon- 
soring S.  847,  liie  Appalachian  Region- 
al Develoinnent  Act  Amendments  of 
1985.  This  is  cmtlcal  and  much  needed 
legislation.  The  worii  of  the  Anialach- 


lan  Regional  Commission  has  brought 
progress  and  prmnlse  to  this  eoonoml- 
caUy  depressed  region  of  the  country. 
Enaetmott  of  8.  847  will  help  Appa- 
lachia  to  finish  the  Job. 

The  economic  proQ>erity  of  this 
region  Is  a- shared  concern  of  the  sev- 
eral Statea.  For  far  too  many  years 
now,  indeed,  decades.  Appalachht  has 
^ffgi'*"***^  on  the  fringes  of  our  Na- 
tion's eeon<milc  growth.  The  Appa- 
lachian RegUmal  Commission,  for  two 
deoMies,  has  been  the  driving  force  in 
the  effort  to  correct  this  inequity.  Be- 
cause of  ARC,  people  from  Ohio  to 
New  YcmIc  to  Tennessee  and  Mississip- 
pi have  witnessed  a  positive  change  in 
the  quality  of  their  lives.  Appalachia 
has  come  a  long  way.  America  can 
help  Appalachia  to  finish  the  Job. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been 
repeatedly  remiss  In  Its  responsibilities 
toward  Appalachia.  For  years  now, 
this  administration  has  sought  the 
elimination  of  ARC  and  this  year  is  no 
different.  If  enacted,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1988  budget 
for  ARC  would  pull  the  plug  on  two 
decades  of  critical  eoon<»nlc  develop- 
ment Through  Its  fiscal  year  1988 
budget,  the  Reagan  administration  es- 
sentially turns  Its  ba(±  on  Appalarhla. 

But  ARC  has  meant  too  much  to  too 
many  people  In  the  397  counties  of  the 
lS-8tate  Appalachian  region.  Now  is 
not  the  tbne  to  call  it  quits  on  Appa- 
lachia. Rather,  now  is  the  time  to 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  see  the  job 

COflBDWwCua 

Mr.  President,  because  of  ARC.  Ap- 
palarhla  Is  no  longer  physically  isolat- 
ed tnta  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The 
ARC  highway  program  has  cqjened  up 
this  re^m  for  development.  The  high- 
way syston.  some  2.471  miles  pro- 
posed, has  helped  provide  easier  access 
to  schools,  medical  facilities,  and  hous- 
ing. 

Over  $335.7  million  has  been  invest- 
ed hf  ARC  in  vocattonal  educatton 
programs.  By  1980.  the  number  of  Ap- 
r*'*****""*  with  4  or  more  years  of 
hl^  school  Increased  75  percent  from 
the  1900  level  of  32.8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  education  Is  not  a 
luxury.  It  Is  a  basic  right  to  which  all 
Amerieans  should  have  equal  access 
and  opportunity. 

Throu^  Its  community  building 
IMrasram,  ARC  has  helped  Appalachia 
America  to  help  Itself.  Grant  asslst- 
anoe  numeys.  totaling  some  $484.8  mil- 
lion, have  helped  to  provide  basic 
public  sovloes  such  as  safe  drinking 
water,  sanitary  waste  disposal,  and 
recreation  faculties. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  not  the  least  of 
ARCS  20-year  achievements  is  its 
w(Mrk  in  providing  critical  health  and 
ehOd  development  programs.  Since 
1965.  ARC  hss  funded  1.771  health 
and  533  child  development  programs 
with  $805.8  million  in  ARC  fimds. 
$240.8  million  from  other  agencies, 
and  $704.5  million  in  State  and  local 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


funds.  The  work  of  ARC  has  been  a 
shared  Federal,  State,  and  local  com- 
mitment to  improvement. 

Because  of  ARC.  the  Appalachia 
region  has  turned  the  tide  on  an 
alarming  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
which,  in  some  counties,  still  reaches  a 
staggCTlng  50  percent  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

S.  847  provides  a  critical  means  to 
continue  assistanre  efforts  to  Appa- 
lachia. This  legislation  is  an  important 
means  by  whldi  we  can  continue  to 
combat  illiteracy.  Infant  mortality,  iso- 
lation, and  economic  deqiair.  Enact- 
ment of  S.  847  would  continue  the 
ARC  highway  program  through  1992. 
This  would  enable  some  470  additional 
highways  to  be  constructed.  S.  847 
would  also  extend  the  important  eco- 
ncHulc  development  programs  of  ARC 
through  1988. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  in 
1965.  Through  the  years,  it  has  taken 
a  shared  National.  State,  and  local 
effort  to  make  ARC  work.  ARC  is  a 
prime  example  of  federalism  that 
worics.  ARC  works  for  Appalachia  and 
America.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  the  continuation  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  C(Hnmls- 
sioa« 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  as  a  cosptmsor  of 
this  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 59,  which  designates  May  12-18, 
1985,  as  National  Sdoice  Week.  We 
should  not  only  be  concerned  about 
science  during  May,  but  throughout 
the  jrear  as  welL  This  resolution  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  science 
for  all  of  America. 

National  Science  Week  celebrates 
past  sdentlftc  achievements  and  in- 
spires future  advancemenL  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  continue  to  heighten 
public  awareness  and  omunltment  to 
tedmologies  that  make  this  country 
strong  and  prosperous.  Our  children 
must  be  provided  with  scientific  Infor- 
mation to  enhance  their  understand- 
ing of  the  complexities  with  which  we 
live.  They  need  to  know  the  basics  to 
help  them  solve  future  problems.  Our 
chlldren  are  the  scientists  of  tomor- 


We  need  programs  that  stimulate 
student  interest  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics, which  is  vital  for  continued 
U.S.  technological  strength  and  devel- 
opment. Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
Joined  with  four  J3S.  corporations  in 
promoting  National  Science  Wedt. 
The  four  OMniMtnles  are:  Dupont.  IBM, 
Eastman  Kodak,  and  General  Electric. 
During  this  medal  week  of  events,  tel- 
evision and  radio  programs,  museum 
exhibits,  open  houses  at  research  fa- 
cilities, and  other  events  will  draw 
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public  attoitlon  to  this  /■■rfiwttnc 
luhjeet  This  natloaal  effort,  from  dtt- 
Tcne  groups  snd  organlntioaB.  will 
have  a  dual  approach  to  the  study  of 
sdance;  It  will  show  how  sdenee  Is 
both  challemlm  and  fun. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  pro- 
vides a  unique  opportunity  to  focus 
putdle  attentlgp  on  the  importance  of 
science  and  tachnolocy.  This  resolu- 
tion Is  part  of  our  continutng  effort  to 
make  certain  that  sdoioe  has  every 
opportunity  to  continue  to  advance 
and  that  our  children  are  advanced  in 
science.  Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  ot^eacues  to  Join  me  in  oo- 
qionsoring  National  Sdenoe  Week.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR  Mr.  President,  section 
a6(b)  of  the  Arms  Eaqwrt  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  recehre  advance 
notification  of  pfoposed  aims  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  minion 
or.  In  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
f leatfcm.  the  Congress  has  SO  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shaU  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Forrign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  Inf  onnation  \»  available  to 
the  fuU  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rboobb  at  this  point  the  notifl- 
cations  which  have  been  received.  Any 
ptntlon  whleh  is  classified  information 
has  been  deleted  for  publication,  but  is 
available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
roomSD-433. 

The  notifications  follow: 


t  SscinuTT  AsauTAiKH  AonNnr, 
WuaMMoUm.  DC.  MarOt  i7.  IMS. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-01111/85et 
Hon.  RlGHASB  C.  Ldoab. 
CItainiMiii  OommUtm  on  Fonign  IMatknu, 
V.S.  Senate, 
WmiMiMtton,  DC 

Dbui  Mi.  Caanww:  Pumiant  to  tbc  re- 
portloc  requlranentt  of  Scetloo  M(b)  of  the 
AnoM  Kxport  Control  Act.  we  an  forwanl- 
ins  herewith  Ttananlttal  No.  S$-19.  oon- 
eemlnt  the  Department  of  the  Air  Faroe'i 
propoeed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  AntUa  for 
defense  utieles  and  eervleee  esttmated  to 
east  $77  million.  Shortiy  after  this  letter  la 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  newa  media. 
Sincerely. 

Pnup  C.  Oast. 
I  Dinctor. 

(TaASSMITXAL  No.  8fr-19] 

Notice  of  rropoaed  Imuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pumiant  to  Section  3«(b)  of  the 
Anna  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Proapeetive  purebaaer  SaucB  Arabia 
<U)  Total  eatlmated  value: 


Maior  defenae  equipment '  — 
Other-         _       ™            

JfUaoa 
90 
77 

Total 

•  A*  dcfbMd  in  SMUea  m*i  of  tiM  Am 
CoalrelAct. 

77 

(III)  Daeniptlon  of  articles  or  servleea  of- 
fered: Ooopmttve  logJetlCB  auppiy  support 
arrancement  (CUBA)  under  a  foratgn  oUIl- 
tary  aalea  order  n  CFtOO  U)  blanket  ocder 
iimiibitlnn  for  wart  parts  and  auppilei  to 
•upport  UjB.  orldn  equipment  now  In  Saudi 
AraMa'a  Inventory. 

(It)  MONary  Department:  Air  Fsree 
(KBSX 

(V)  Salaa  oommlsrion.  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  pakL*  None. 

(«l)  Senaltlvity  of  fctanology  mnUlned  In 
tbe  defense  artldea  or  defenae  aervloea  pro- 
poaed  to  be  sold:  None. 

(Til)  Section  as  report:  Induded  tai  report 
for  qusrter  endta«  91  Mareb  19g«. 

(vlU)  Date  report  delivered  to  Concreaa:  37 
MarcblSte. 

PoucT  JusnncATioii 
BAon  AiABU-coomATivB  LooiaTica  sumr 


Tbe  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  baa  re- 
quested tbepurebaae  of  a  cooperative  loda- 
tlcB  aivply  support  arrangement  (CUBBA) 
under  a  forelsn  military  aalea  order  n 
(VMBO  D)  blanket  order  requiattlan  for 
ipare  parta  and  auppUee  to  support  n.S. 
erlgln  equipment  now  In  Saudi  Aratala'a  In- 
ventory at  an  estimated  coat  of  $77  million. 

Tbia  aale  la  oonalstcnt  with  tbe  stated  0.S. 
policy  of  ■TT*-**"g  friendly  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  aelf -defense  by  aUowlnc 
the  transfer  of  rtaaonable  amounta  of  de- 
feiwe  artkdea  and  aervloea.  It  wfll  dnon- 
atrste  the  oontlnulnc  wllllngnf  of  tbe 
United  Statca  to  support  tbe  Saudi  AraMan 
effort  to  Improve  tbe  aecvrity  of  tbe  coun- 
try tbroni^  modemlsatlan  of  the  Saudi 
Armed  Foroea.  In  addition,  enhancement  of 
the  def enrive  capahHltlea  of  Saudi  Arataia  tai 
a  retional  context  wfll  also  contrflMite  to 
ovcraD  Middle  BMt  peace. 

Tbla  mie  wfll  provide  tbe  CUSA  nCBO  n 
for  spare  parta  and  aupidlee  neoeaaary  for 
Sautf  AraMa  to  maintain  lU  VJB.  origin  Ata- 
Porce  equipment. 

.  Tbe  sale  of  ttala  equipment  and  support 
wfll  not  affect  tbe  basic  mflltary  baUnos  In 
the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  Items  and  aervlcea 
will  be  from  private  contractora. 

Implementation  of  thia  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  aaslgnment  of  any  additional  VJB. 
Oovemment  peiaoiinel  or  contractor  repre- 
aentatlvea  to  Saudi  AraUa. 

Tbere  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  (m  VJB. 
defenae  readtneaa  as  a  result  of  this  lale. 


I  SscoaiTT  AssisTAiics  AoxacT, 
WaahimoUm.  DC.  AprU  1.  l$tS. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-«1991/S5ct 
Hon.  RicwASB  C.  LmuB. 
Outirman.  CommUtee  on  foreism  ReltMona, 
l/.£  Senate.  Waahinaton,  DC. 
DBAS  Ms.  CntnuAW.  Pursuant  to  tbe  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  99(b)  of  the 
Arms  expert  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Tranmlttal  No.  99-90  and 
under  aeparate  cover  tbe  damlfled  annex 
thereto.  TbIa  Tranamlttal  concema  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ab-  Poroe'i  propoeed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Thailand  for  defenae  artldea  and 
services   estimated   to   coot   $990   million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  la  delivered  to  your 


office,  we  plan  to  notify  tbe  news  media  of 
the  undssslfled  portion  of  this  Trsn^dttaL 
Sincerely. 

Otsmi  ARusa. 
4cHno  Dlreetor. 

muumoTTAi.  No.  99-901 
Notice  of  Propossd  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Punusnt  to  Ssetlon  99(b)  of  tbe 
Ams  Export  Control  Act 
(I)  Prospective  purchsser  Thailand 
(U)  Total  earimatwl  value: 

nauMu 

Major  defcMe  equipment ' 9900 

Other 190 


Total. 


IB  MC.  47(S>  of  Um 


Oon- 


troiAieL 

(lU)  Deacrlptlon  of  artidee  or  aervlcea  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  19  F-19A/B  aircraft 
with  govetnment-fumlabed  asranautleal 
equipment  for  hwrallatlnn  during  produc- 
tion, aircraft  apmna.  support  equipment, 
snd  training. 

(hr)  Mflltary  department:  Ab  Force 
(SKA). 

(V)  Salea  mmmlsslnn.  fee.  etc  paM.  of- 
fered, or  sgreod  to  be  paid: 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  oontataied  tai 
the  iV  fiinaii  artielea  or  ilefinwi  aervices  pro- 
posed to  be  Bidd:  See  snnex  under  aeparate 


(vU)  Section  39  report:  Caae  not  taichided 
in  aec.  39  report. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congrem; 
April  1. 1999. 

PouoT  JmrmcAnov 


The  Government  of  Thailand  baa  request- 
ed the  purchsse  of  a  quantity  of  13  F-ISA/B 
aircraft  with  govenmient-fumlahed  aero- 
nautical equlpnwnt  for  tawtallatlon  during 
production,  aircraft  sparea.  support  equip- 
ment, and  training  at  an  estimated  coat  of 


Thia  sale  wfll  ccmtribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  otajectivea  of 
the  United  States  by  helping  to  improve  the 
security  of  Thsllanrt.  an  ally  which  la  an  im- 
pmrtant  force  for  peace  and  regional  stabfll- 
ty  In  Southeast  Asia.  This  sale  will  alao  con- 
tribute to  maintaining  the  current  balance 
within  the  region. 

Sale  of  the  P-ISA/B  aircraft  to  Tbafland 
wfll  atrengtben  Thai  air  defenses  enabling 
Thailand  to  provide  for  Ita  own  aecurity  and 
thua  reduce  the  Ukellbood  of  armed  aggres- 
sioa  sgalnst  Tbafland.  With  the  recent  de- 
Irioyment  of  MIG-39  aircraft  to  Vietnam 
and  inereaaed  Vietnameae  actlvltlea  along 
the  Thal-Kampuchean  border,  it  ii  impor- 
tant to  honor  tbe  Thai  requeet  for  P-IOA/B 
ainaaft  to  provide  the  capability  to  respond 
to  tbe  taicreased  threat 

The  sale  of  thia  equipment  and  support, 
wfll  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  wfll  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Forth  Worth. 
Texas. 

Imidementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  sssigninent  of  one  additional  VJB.  Gov- 
emment  repreeentatlve  to  Thailand  for  one 
year  and.  90  additional  ccmtractor  repre- 
sentatives will  be  required  in-country  for  34 
months. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  VS. 
defenae  readlnem  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DsrxasB  Ssuuain  Assistahcx  Aobkt. 


JfiA.liA 


v/- 
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WaehimMon.  DC.  Manh  27.  J$tS. 
In  reply  refer  to  |-19449/94ct 
Hon.  RicHASB  G.  Looab. 
CMoirsMM.  ComwiiUtee  on  fonivn  ttOatlone. 
V.S.  Senate.  VfuiMngton.  DC 
Dbab  Mb.  CBAdaiAM.  Pursusnt  to  tbe  re- 
portbig  requlreminU  of  Ssettan  99(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Coftrol  Act.  we  sre  forwanl- 
taig  herewith  Ttewmlttal  NSl  99-31  and 
under  aeparate  Dover  the  ***TffTfit  annex 
thereto.  This  tn^ianlttal  oummus  the  De- 
partment of  tbe  Anny's  prnposeJ  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Paklstaa  for  dsfcMS  artldea  and 
aervlcea  esUmate4  to  coat  999  numan.  Short- 
ly after  thia  lettet  la  ddhrered  to  ybor  office, 
we  plan  to  notifyithe  news  media  of  tbe  un- 
dasstf  ted  portion  Df  this  TTsiMBBittaL 
SIncerdy, 

Psour  COAST. 

Dtn^or. 


TBaks^RTalI 


TAL  No.  99-81 
Notice  of  Propo^  Tssiisnre  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursusnt  to  Section  99(b)  of  tbe 
Anns  Export  Obitrol  Act 
(i)  Prospective  0urebsser  Pakistan. 
(U)  Total  estbndtfd  value: 


Major  defenae  eqi 
Other 


Total 


•  As  deflned  In  MC  47(S)  of  tha  Anas 
tfolAct 


Oon- 


(Ul)  Deacriptiod  of  artldea  at  aervlOH  of- 
fered: A  quanUtyj  of  19  AN/TFQ-99  radars 
and  related  suppofl. 

(hr)  Mflltary  department*  Army  (VDV). 

(V)  Salea  camnttasion.  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered, or  sgreed  X4  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Senstttvity  M  technology  eontahied  In 
the  defense  Brtldes  or  defense  S6i»kJ«s  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  Bee  annex  under  aeparate 
cover. 

(vU)  Sectton  39  report:  Induded  In  report 
for  quarter  endtaid  90  September  I9M. 

(vUl)  Date  repo^  deUvered  to  Oongreas:  37 
March  1999. 

Pouct  JosnncATiaw 

PAKISTAII->-AH  TPq-SS  BAIMBS 

The  Government  of  Paklstsn  bss  request- 
ed tbe  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  19  AN/ 
TPQ-99  radars  Bial  related  support  St  an  ea- 
Umated  coat  of  99fe  mfllkn. 

lUa  sale  wfll  Contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  obJecttveaOf  the  United  Statea  by  en- 
abUng  PaUatan  tf  taicresse  ita  capability  to 
provide  for  ita  cam  aecurity  and  defense, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  inereaaed  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. PskislBn  plays  sn  Inrrwsilnsly 
greater  role  aa  a  stsMlliIng  force  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  reaon.  It  Is  stratagteUy  Im- 
portant in  the  drfense  of  sea  lines  of  com- 
munlcstlon  tai  tae  ArsUsn  Sea  and  ap- 
proaches to  tbe  PlTBlsn  Gulf. 

Tbe  GovernuMnt  of  Pakistan  rsquires 
these  weapon-locating  radar  syrtems  ss  a 
primary  meana  of  countering  hostile  OMrtar 
fire.  This  sale  is  a  part  of  Pakiatan'a  overall 
force  modemlsatlsn  plan. 

The  sale  of  thk  equipment  and  support 
wfll  not  affect  Vbk  basic  mflltary  balanoe  tai 
the  region.  | 

The  prime  oonwactor  wlU  be  tbe  Hughea 
Aircraft  CocporaOon  of  Pullerton.  Callfor- 
ntaL  I 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  four  srtrtitlonsl  VJB.  Gov- 
ernment peraonnfl  for  one  montti  snd  one 
contractor  represftiUtive  for  13  months  to 
Paklstsn. 


There  wiU  be  no  sdverre  tanpact  on  UJB. 
defense  readineH  as  a  result  of  thia  sale. 


:  BSUUBITI  ASSUTAIKX  AOBMCT. 

WuOHmoton.  DC  ManOt  2S.  19tS. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-«0907/9Bet 
Hon.  Rkwabd  O.  LooAB. 
C^atrmoM,  CommUtee  on  roretgn  ROaUona. 
US.  Senate.  WaeMmgton.  DC 
DBAS  Ma.  CBAnauK  Pursusnt  to  the  re- 
porting requlrementa  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Oontnil  Act  we  sre  forward- 
taig  herewttb  Tranamlttal  No.  99-33  and 
under  separate  cover  the  daaslfled  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  PaUstsn  for  defense  srtides  snd 
services  estimated  to  coat  990  million.  Short- 
ly after  tbla  letter  la  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  tbe  un- 
rlsaslfled  portion  of  this  TrsnsmittaL 
Sinoerely. 

GLsm  ARuim, 
AcHng  Director. 

TBAaSMITTAL  No.  99-33 
Notice  of  Proposed  Tiiance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  tbe 
Arma  Export  Control  Act 
(1)  ftwapecUve  purchaser  Pakistan. 
(U)  Total  btbaated  Value: 

jrauoM 
Malar  defenae  equipment  > 943 


Total. 
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■  Mm  deOaei  in  Saetlan  47<S>  of  the  Aniw  bport 
OaotrolAet. 

(Ul)  Description  of  articles  of  aervices  of- 
fered: A  qusntlty  of  500  AIM-9L  air-UMdr 
missiles  with  related  support  equipment 
spare  parts,  training,  and  technical  aaslBt- 


(hr)  Mflltary  department-  Navy  (ABU). 

(V)  Salea  commiasion.  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Senaltlvity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defenae  artldea  or  defenae  services  iho- 
posed  to  be  sold-  See  annex  under  aeparate 


(vU)  Section  39  report  Case  not  induded 
in  aec  39  report 

(viU)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
Msrdi  39. 1999. 

FoucT  JosnncATioir 

PAXXSTAII-AIII-SL  WfSSnJS 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  request- 
ed tbe  purdiaae  of  a  quantity  of  900  AIM- 
9L  air-to-air  mtssilss  with  related  aupport 
equipment  spare  parts,  training,  and  teeh- 
nleal  assistanpn  at  an  estimated  cost  of  980 


This  ssle  wm  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  tbe  United  States  by  en- 
sbllng  PsUstsn  to  taicrease  Ita  capabOlty  to 
provide  for  ita  own  aecurity  and  defense, 
particularly  tai  view  of  tbe  inereaaed  threat 
reaoltlng  from  tbe  Soviet  taivasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Pakistan  plays  an  tnereaaingly 
greater  role  aa'  a  srshfliiing  force  tai  the 
Indlsn  Ocean  region.  It  is  strategically  tan- 
portant  in  the  defenae  of  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication  In  the  Arabtam  Sea  and  ap- 
proaehss  to  tbe  Pertian  Gulf. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  needs  these 
AIM-9L  misriles  to  Improve  Ita  air  defenae 
posture  Acquisition  of  theee  AIM-9L's  wfll 
give  FaUatan  an  all-aspect  alr-to-air  mIssUe 
which  will  enhance  the  capability  to  deter 
and  defSnd  agataiat  persistent  sir  taicursions 
from  Afghsnistsn  The  Pakistan  Air  Force 
la  qualified  to  abaort)  theee  miasUes. 


Pakistan  Ata-  Force's  best  filter  atatxaft 
the  F-16's  are  handicapped  in  countering 
the  air  threat  from  Afghanistan  bf  the  ab- 
sence of  an  alr-to-alr  mlarile  with  a  forward 
bemlapbere  Intefoept  capability.  Purebaae 
of  the  AIM-9L  wfll  help  rectify  thia  defi- 
ciency. 

The  aale  of  this  equipeaent  and  support 
wm  not  affect  the  basic  mflltary  batamce 

■maiy  tttm  wfgtimSl  StStfS 

Tbe  prime  contrsctori  will  be  tbe  Rayth- 
eon CorpocaUon  of  Lowell.  Maasadiuaetta 
snd  the  Ford  Aerospace  Corporation  of 
Nesrport  Beadi.  CaUf ocnia. 

Implementation  of  this  SBle  will  require 
the  asslgnmfnt  of  three  additional  VJB. 
Government  peraonnd  for  one  mcmth  and 
four  contractor  representstives  for  one 
month  to  Paklstsn. 

Ihere  wfll  be  no  adverae  impact  on  U.S. 
defenae  readlnem  as  a  reault  of  this  sslca 


WEAPON  SYSTEMS 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
WPears  in  the  March  issue  of  Air 
Force  magazine,  which  is  published  by 
the  Air  Force  As80Ciati(m.  an  excellent 
article  by  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Russ. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research. 
Development,  and  Acquisition,  ex- 
plaining the  emphasis  which  the  Air 
Force  is  pladng  <m  reliability  and 
maintainability  of  weapon  systems.  I 
think  all  Senators  wHl  And  General 
Russ'  discussion  of  this  Important  sub- 
ject interesting,  and  I  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Raoou. 
The  article  f  oUows: 
FointTB  Wbbsl  oa  the  Aoquibrkw  WAOoa 


(By  Lt  Gen.  Robert  D.  Rusa.  USAF) 
Historically,  cost  schedule,  and  perform- 
ance have  been  the  dominant  management 
wbeds  tai  the  arqiiialtton  proceaa.  To  move 
forward,  a  system  had  to  fit  the  aoqulaltlon 
budget  Join  the  force  when  it  was  needed, 
and  perform  as  advertlaed  A  fourth  and 
vital  wbed— reUabOity  and  mataitataiabillty, 
or  R&M— while  not  ignucd.  dearly  reodved 
lem  emphasis  thsn  the  other  three.  Becauae 
of  thia.  many  of  our  acquisition  wagons 
didn't  rdl  aa  weU  aa  they  ahould  have.  The 
time  has  come  to  give  that  fourth  wbed  the 
same  priority  and  emphasis  thst  have  beoi 
accorded  the  other  three. 

Tbe  desirability  of  reliable  and  maintain- 
able aystems  baa  long  been  recognised,  but 
persult  of  such  reliability  has  been  erratic 
Uf e<]rde  costs,  which  are  strongly  driven 
by  RAM  have  often  aanimwl  a  aeoondary 
rde  in  the  effort  to  mtiduce  syatem  per- 
formance within  budgeted  front-end  costs. 
Given  the  options  to  pay  now  or  pay  later, 
the  choice  waa  almost  slways  the  latter. 
That  practice  la  no  longer  acceptable. 

To  understand  why'  the  Air  Force  is  so 
kemly  interested  in  TUtU,  three  fsctors 
that  strong  affect  Air  Force  capability 
must  be  considered.  These  sre  msnpower. 
both  In  numbers  snd  skills,  the  rising  cost 
for  '■'■'"♦■'"'''g  large  inventories  of  spare 
parta.  and.  most  importsnt  of  all,  the  need 
to  get  more  combat  effectiveness  from  each 
weapon  system. 

coMsraAims  on  mawfowsb 
To  generate  sorties,  msny  highly  skiUed 
technicians  are  required.  Of  the  scmie 
490,000  fnllsl,wl  personnel  in  the  Air  Force 
today,  one  in  three  is  Involved  in  maintain- 
ing aircraft  As  we  add  new  cawtbfllties  to 
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tbe  force  atructure  (with  OLCM.  (or  eum- 
ple)  and  u  we  IncrcMe  the  iIk  of  the  force 
■tnietiire  (u  with  the  C-5B>.  we  cannot 
expect  Urte  increaaea  In  our  authoriwd 
atrencth.  Bven  If  we  had  the  concreaakmal 
authorfaatlona  and  eouM  afford  the  price 
for  tralntait  and  alarlea.  there  ia  no  awur- 
ance  that  larter  numbers  of  hlch-quality 
people  will  be  avaitable.  The  future  recrult- 
Int  picture  Is  Icm  favorable  than  th«t  of 
today  because  of  demographic  trends,  pri- 
vate-sector competition,  and  chancing  atti- 
tudes. 

The  manpower  question  is  not  Just  one  of 
numbers:  it's  alao  one  of  skills.  A  smaUer 
manpower  pool  with  substantially  better 
prospects  for  employment  in  the  civilian 
sector  means  not  only  a  tougher  time  in  re- 
cruiting the  number  of  personnel  needed, 
but  also  an  increased  difficulty  In  obtaining 
personnel  with  the  ability  to  master  highly 
technical  skills.  Therefore,  our  new  systems 
must  be  designed  so  they  break  less  often 
and  are  easier  to  repair  when  they  do  break. 
Such  systems  wiU  provide  more  capability 
through  increased  availabUity  and  reliabil- 
ity. Further,  they  will  require  fewer  people 
and  lesser  skills  to  maintain  the  force  struc- 
ture. 

We  have  made  some  significant  Improve- 
menu  in  recent  yean,  and  current  systems 
are  more  reliable  and  maintainable  than  the 
systems  they  replaced.  The  F-15.  our  air-su- 
periority fighter,  needs  one-third  fewer 
maintenance  man-hours  per  flying  hour 
than  the  P-4.  The  P-IS  requires  only  about 
half  as  many  maintenance  man-hours  per 
flying  hour  ss  the  P-C  Our  newer  systems 
will  continue  this  emphasis  on  reduced  man- 
power. The  C-17  will  reqtiire  about  a  third 
of  the  C-S's  maintenance  man-hours. 

However,  we  need  to  reduce  manpower  at 
an  even  faster  rate,  and  the  opportimltlcs  to 
do  BO  are  clearly  available.  Currently,  an  F- 
16  wing  with  seventy-two  aircraft  requires 
2M  people  providing  "handa-on  mainte- 
nance" for  the  fire-control  systems  and  en- 
gines. If  we  were  able  to  improve  the  reli- 
ability of  these  systems  twofold,  we  could 
reduce  this  group  by  forty  percent.  That 
means  we  could  free  eighty-two  men  and 
women  to  help  support  other  needs  of  the 
Air  Force. 

The  recent  Alternate  Fighter  Engine  com- 
petition resulted  in  a  significant  achieve- 
ment in  reliability  and  maintainability. 
Through  an  eminently  successful  competi- 
tion between  the  two  major  engine  contrac- 
tors, the  Air  Force  is  now  obtaining  engines 
for  the  F-15  and  F-16  aircraft  that  wOl-aave 
the  government  between  $2  Ulllao  and  $3 
billion  in  support  costs  over  the  twenty-year 
life  cycle.  The  overhaul  period  for  the  cores 
of  these  engines  has  been  extended  to  more 
than  eight  years  of  operational  use,  com- 
pared to  the  approximately  four-year  over- 
haul interval  for  today's  F-IS  and  F-16  en- 
gines. BeneflU  gained  from  the  engine  com- 
petition will  continue  to  accrue  through  the 
use  of  comprehensive  warranties.  They  con- 
tain positive  and  negative  Incentives  that 
ensure  that  the  contnetors  wUl  deliver  en- 
gines that  continue  to  perform  to  specifica- 
tion levels  In  extended  field  use. 
SFA«BS  Aim  axASunss 
Increasing  system  reliabUity  also  drives 
down  life-cycle  cosU  by  reducing  the 
number  of  spares  required.  And  spare  parts 
are  Mg  business.  The  Air  Force  manages 
sc»ne  835.000  different  types,  and  the  parU 
inventory  ia  worth  more  than  $38  billion.  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1965.  the  budget  contained  more 
than  $6  billion  for  spares.  Management  of 
spare  parts  involves  a  huge,  complex  system 


that  employs   hundreds  of   thousands  of 
people. 

The  higher  the  reliabUity  of  our  systems, 
the  lower  the  requirement  for  spare  parts, 
transportation  aaaets.  repair  facilitlea.  and 
storage  locations.  But  better  reliability 
means  more  than  solving  manpower  and 
spare-parts  problems.  Its  impact  is  on  readi- 
ness and  system  effectiveness— In  short,  on 
our  abiUty  to  f l^t 

Toite^s  F-15  la  quite  a  different  aircraft 
from  the  F-15  delivered  ten  years  ago.  Con- 
figuration changes  have  Improved  the  per- 
formance capability  of  the  fire-oontrol  and 
electronic  warfare  systems.  The  plane's 
range  Is  greater.  Reliability  of  F-IS  subsys- 
tems has  Improved  to  the  point  where  the 
aircraft  today  can  fly  two  and  a  half  times 
longer  between  corrective  maintenance  ac- 
tions than  it  could  a  decade  ago. 

Mission-capable  rates  are  alao  affected  by 
maintainability  improvements.  If  systems 
can  be  designed  to  ease  troubleshooting  and 
repair,  more  sorties  can  be  generated.  The 
F-15  force  In  1M4  Hew  fifty  percent  more 
missions  per  month  per  aircraft  than  Its 
counterpart  in  1975. 

A  one  percent  increase  in  the  mlaalon-ca- 
pable  rate  for  a  force  of  700  F-lSa  Is  the 
equivalent  of  adding  seven  more  F-lSs  to 
tbe  inventory. 

The  F-ISK  will  be  even  more  capable  than 
today's  F-15.  and  with  better  field  reliabil- 
ity. The  aircraft  will  be  equipped  with  a 
ring-laser  gyro  inertlal  navigation  system 
that  has  the  potential  for  a  tenfold  Im- 
provement In  reliability.  Another  example 
of  improved  reliability  and  maintainability 
can  be  found  In  the  F-ISE  engine  monitor 
display.  It  deletes  twenty  cockpit  instru- 
ments and  puts  the  same  information  In  one 
display.  It  improves  flight  operations  by  im- 
proving the  pilot's  visibility  while  saving 
nine  pounds  in  aircraft  weight.  But.  most 
Important,  the  Mean  Time  Between  Failure 
(MTBF)  ratea  are  projected  to  climb  from  a 
cimiulative  eighty-four  hours  for  the 
twenty-lnatrument  system  to  1.000  hours 
with  the  new  system,  illustrating  that  Intel- 
ligent application  of  modem  technology 
allows  us  to  improve  both  reliability  and 
performance. 

aaif  Ain»THXB-iB 
The  new  B-IB  strategic  bomber  alao  pro- 
vides some  excellent  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  when  proper  emphasis  Is  placed  on 
RAM.  As  the  Air  FOroe  begins  taking  poa- 
seaslan  of  new  B-IB  this  year,  the  benefiU 
of  RAM  planning  will  became  evident.  Ex- 
amples of  subsystem  Improvements  range 
from  a  complex  oxygen-generating  system 
to  simple  light  bulbs. 

The  aircraft  uaea  a  new  Molecular  Sieve 
Oxygen  Oenerating  System  that  makea  lU 
own  oxygen  during  flight  It  will  replace  the 
old  liquldK>xygai  systons  that  required  ex- 
tensive ground  equipment  to  replace  the 
oxygen  prior  to  each  flight  This  one  im- 
provement is  anticipated  to  net  the  Air 
Force  a  savings  of  more  than  $17  million. 

The  B-IB  alao  has  a  new  built-in  Central 
Integrated  Test  Subaystem.  which  can  teat 
and  cheek  out  avionics  systems  while  the 
aircraft  Is  In  flight  or  on  the  ground.  In  the 
ground  mode,  the  Integral  subsystem  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  almost  all  fllght-Une.  sub- 
system, and  spedallwd  test  and  support 
equipment  The  result  is  a  savings  of  more 
than  a  half  billion  dollars  and  a  sixty  per- 
cent reduction  In  ^Mdallsed  maintenance 
personnel. 

An  electronlcaUy  steerable  phaaed-array 
antenna  will  improve  antenna  sjrstem  rell- 
aMllty  on  the  B-IB  by  a  factor  of  three. 


The  rotary  launcher,  which  will  aocommo- 
date  multiple  weapona.  Is  designed  to  be  a 
common  strategic  system  carrier.  The  com- 
monality standardtes  loading  procedures, 
redueea  training,  and  requires  fewer  spares 
and  support  equipment 

Even  the  light  bulbs  on  the  B-IB  will  be 
more  reliable.  With  new  push-butUm 
switches  and  dual  high-reliabUlty  Integral 
lamps,  we  expect  llfe<ycle  coat  savings  of 
more  than  $8  million  In  light  bulbs  alone. 
The  lamps  are  so  rellaUe  that  the  control 
panels  themselves  will  fall  and  require 
m«ititj»wanf  Jong  before  both  bulbs  in  any 
one  switch  faU. 

The  limits  on  system  reliability  are  often 
those  limits  we  Impose  unknowlntfy  on  our- 
selves. We  have  seen  In  a  number  of  subsys- 
tems that  a  concerted  effort  to  build  for  re- 
liabUity has  yielded  Mean  Time  Between 
FaUure  rates  that  are  far  better  than  ex- 
pected. There  Is  no  reason  we  cannot  double 
the  maintenance  Interval  rates  on  every 
system  we  have.  Some  could  be  Improved 
manyfold. 

BAUT  XXnaiOICB  WITH  MlMUrXMAll 

Our  experience  with  the  Minuteman  stra- 
tegic mIsaUe  is  an  examine  of  what  can  be 
aooomidlabed  when  a  conceited  effort  la 
made  to  Improve  the  reliability  of  a  aystem. 

When  the  Minuteman  I  was  flist  de- 
ployed, the  guidance  aystem  failed  about 
every  600  hours.  The  guidance  can  was  re- 
moved some  fifteen  times  a  year  per  mlasUe. 
Moreover,  maintenance  people  took  seven 
days  to  remove,  reinstall,  calibrate,  and 
warm  up  the  guidance  system  and  put  It 
back  on  line.  The  average  out-of -commission 
rate  was  105  days  a  year. 

In  1983.  $150  mUUon  was  Invested  to  Im- 
prove Minuteman  reliabUity.  As  a  result 
Mean  Time  Between  nUurea  of  the  guid- 
ance system  rose  to  9,000  hours.  Less  than 
one  removal  per  year  per  sOo  became  the 
norm  for  the  fleet  and  mIsaUe  avaUabUlty 
rose  significantly.  We  saved  $1.5  bOUoo  with 
that  $150  mUUoo  Investment  Today's  Min- 
uteman guidance  system  has  been  further 
improved.  It  enjoys  more  than  10,000  hours 
Mean  Time  Between  FkUure. 

At  Vandenberg  AFB.  CaUf.,  on  October  17. 
1984.  the  seventy-second  Minuteman  I  mis- 
sile ever  buUt  was  launched  in  a  research 
experiment  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
twenty-year-old  Minuteman  had  ever  been 
launched.  AU  three  missile  stages  and  the 
guidance  set  buUt  In  1984.  performed  exact- 
ly to  orginal  spedflcations. 

Last  September,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Fy>rce  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  Issued  a  policy  memorandum  to  aU 
major  ^m^wiH*  that  outlined  the  Air 
R>rce  commitment  to  institutionalising  reU- 
abUity  and  maintainability  In  aU  weapon 
systems.  Two  things  were  of  spedal  impor- 
tance In  this  commitment  Fbst  it  related 
Improved  RAM  directly  to  the  need  to  lower 
manpower  requirements,  improve  operation- 
al effectiveness,  and  reduce  life-cycle  costs. 
Secondly,  It  required  development  of  an  Air 
Force  action  plan  to  ensure  that  these  Im- 
portant objectives  were  met 

Since  Issuance  of  the  memorandum,  an 
action  plan  has  been  developed  to  ensure 
that  RAM  wUl  be  a  primary  program  objec- 
tive throughout  the  acquisition  of  produc- 
tion and  use. 

Reliability  and  maintainability  are  not 
new  subJecU  for  the  Air  Force.  In  develop- 
ing the  plan,  a  wealth  of  information— In- 
cluding a  thorough  review  of  prior  successes 
and  faUures— was  examined.  Existing  poU- 
des  came  under  close  scrutiny,  particularly 
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those  poUdea  that  might  create 
tivea"  or  roadbtociii.  This  review  reaffirmed 
that  RAM  must  qe  designed  into  new  sys- 
tems as  well  a«  Into  existing  systems 
through  modiflcat^is  and  the  replacement 
of  subsystems. 

uar  omaco  MTioaa 

The  action  plan  Is  aimed  at  aooeleimting 
RAM  Improveraeats.  To  ensure  that  this 
vital  fourth  wheel  lon  the  aoquWtkm  wa«an 
continues  to  reoef«e  proper  emphasia.  a  list 
of  needed  actions  vas  developed. 

First  Air  Force  objectives  wfll  be  identi- 
fied and  estabUsbfd.  By  objeetlvea.  I  refer 
to  resource  goals  laet  at  Hcadquaiten  Air 
Force  levd  that  rflate  directly  to  moMlity. 
manpower,  and  Ufa-cyde  coat  requlnaMnts. 
These  objeettves  wUl  be  translated  Into  firm 
program  requireoBnts  at  tbe  majei 
manda.  These  remilrements  wm  be 
tored  acroai  tbe  Mft  Vam.  TO  cnmre  tbat 
the  Air  Force  sta^  on  track,  doctrine  and 
policy  wUl  be  updated  to  tie  RAM  to  oper- 
ational requlremeilts. 

Second,  organtadkional  changes  are  being 
made  to  estabUsb  focus  and  aeeounUbility 
for  RAM.  Rellataflty  and  matatainataillty 
advocacy  will  offer  a  comMnatiao  of  techni- 
cal expertlae.  Imgrowsd  pngiam  ooonUna- 
tlon.  and  greater  RikM  exposure. 

Third,  a  system  lb  ensure  Intagiated  RAM 
planning  thronghriiit  the  Air  Ftatce  Is  being 
created.  Major  w4imanda  will  be  rwponal- 
ble  for  RAM  planning  within  their  oper- 
atlona.  and  tbe  planning  will  involve  all 
weapon  aystems.  S>  addition,  planning  wlU 
cover  other  areaB.iaueh  aa  peiiwwiel  levda. 
It  wUl  Indode  tjechnology  raaitaapa  to 
ensure  that  new  espabttities  bring  reUahOlty 
snd  maintalnabiUty  with  them. 

Fourth,  a  loog-range  program  for  commu- 
nicating our  cuiMifma  and  motivating  our 
people  about  RAH  must  be  part  of  this  in- 
stitutlonallsatloo  process.  We  will  explain 
our  actions  to  Alri  Force  people  and  to  In- 
dustry to  ensure  that  there  are  no  lingering 
doubts  as  to  tbe  Air  Force  oommttaeBt  to 
RAM.  I 

The  fifth  area  li^volves  aocountatoilltjr  and 
feedback.  To  ens«re  that  RAM  Is  being 
given  consideratloti  at  least  equal  to  that 
given  the  other  atquisition  wbeds  ci  cost 
schedule,  and  perf  dimanoe,  program  reviews 
of  reliabUity  and!  maintainability  fActon 
wUl  lie  scrutiniaet)  at  aU  levds.  Bnpbasia 
from  the  Tnapwl«t'  General  and  from  tbe 
RAM  staffs  wUl  ttt  increased.  Independent 
review  teams  wil|  examine  tbe  weapon 
system  RAM  progtams  in  detalL  If  RAM  Is 
to  be  an  equal  wi|eel,  we  must  give  It  tbe 
same  emphasis  no#  provided  cost  schedule, 
and  performance.  We  wiU  tract  measure, 
and  review  RAM  lh>m  cradle  to  grave,  as  it 
were. 

DtvLumctRo  uumiACToaa 

Finally,  it  is  the  contractor  who  designs 
and  builds  RAM  Into  the  systems.  There- 
fore, we  WiU  infuence  the  oontnctor's 
RAM  performancd  directly.  Addressing  reU- 
ability  and  maintainabUity  at  conferences 
and  in  articles  Is  kiseful.  but  we  expect  to 
gain  Industry's  undivided  attention  to  RAM 
through  strong  contractual  incentives,  both 
positive  and  negative.  By  raising  tbe  consid- 
eration level  of  RAM  in  source  selection.  In- 
creadng  RAM  in^tives  during  devdop- 
ment,  ln»ri^«"g  on  fwarranties  in  production, 
and  extending  the  jcontractor's  participation 
and  responsibility  beyong  the  factory  and 
into  the  field,  we  wlU  be  able  to  bring  about 
the  improvement  that  Is  desired. 

Tills  nation  Is  fcktunate  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  brilliai  t  scientists  and  engineers 
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who  have  devdoped  and  apidied  advanced 
technology  tbat  Is  tbe  envy  of  tbe  worid. 
Tbe  capaMlHIw  of  our  systems  have  been 
our  strong  suit  in  the  balance  of  power,  ena- 
Uing  us  to  maintain  crediUe  deterrence  in 
tbe  taee  of  superior  numbers. 

However,  an  equatkm  based  on  the  bal- 
ance of  cost  schedule,  and  perf  onnanoe  per- 
vades our  acqulaltion  system  today  from  the 
drawing  board  through  the  assembly  plant 
to  tbe  fligbt  Une.  It  has  provided  us  with 
highly  capable  systems.  But  the  price  we 
have  paid  for  manpower  and  training,  for 
iliare  parts,  (or  support  equipment  for  out- 
of  rnmnilaslnn  ratea,  and  for  mobility  re- 
straints is  too  high  and  can  no  longer  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  We  must  strengthen  this 
equation  by  IncliMWng  RAM  as  a  prime  man- 
agement parameter.  The  technology— with 
tbe  dedifatied  people  who  developed  and  ap- 
plied tbat  technology— can  create  reliability 
snd  maintainability. 

Hie  Air  Force  is  committed  to  an  aoquisi- 
tiOB  wagon  with  four  equal  wheels,  a  wagon 
tbat  runs  ■nnothly  and  efficiently  because 
RAM  has  been  given  proper  nnphasis  from 
iMgiiinfaH  toend.0 


ETHNIC  AMERICAN  DAT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  oogponsor  lesislation  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
trcm  South  Dakota.  This  legislation. 
Soiate  Joint  Resolution  32,  would 
make  Septonber  15.  1985,  "Ethnic 
American  Day"  and  would  iUuminate 
the  contributions  to  the  United  States 
of  all  American  citizens,  who.  like 
mjnelf,  have  roots  in  other  nations 
around  the  world. 

As  the  land  of  opportunity,  the 
United  GNates  has  offered  immigrants 
frcMD  all  over  the  globe  the  ability  to 
better  themselves  in  a  way  their  own 
country  would  or  could  not.  In  turn, 
these  immigrants  have  created  a  social 
and  cultural  diversity  which  truly 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  PH>r  example, 
New  York  City  boasts  the  most  diverse 
melting  pot  in  the  world;  places  such 
■s  Chinatown.  Little  Italy,  and  Harlan 
provide  the  city  with  a  truly  unique 
and  very  special  identity. 

Ethnic  Americans  have  given  of 
their  lives  in  defending  the  United 
States  and  they  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  United  States  in 
the  arts,  sciences,  medicine,  business, 
and  government.  Ethnic  Americans 
have  played  a  role  in  developing  the 
greatest  society  in  the  world  today. 

I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  Ethnic 
American  I^ty  for  it  will  recognize  and 
celetoate  the  tremendous  value  of 
ethnic  Americans  to  the  United  States. 
S«vtember  15,  1985.  wiU  be  a  day  for 
all  of  America  to  celebrate,* 


BIRTH  CONTROL:  A  GRIM  GAME 
OP  NUMBERS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  we  have  all  reacted  with  horror 
to  the  reports  coming  out  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  which  tell  of 
forced  abortions,  forced  sterilizations, 


and  female  infanticide.  This  is  wreak- 
ing havoc  with  the  population.  Chi- 
nese who  feel  they  must  have  a  boy 
are  driven  to  female  infanticide  under 
the  "<me  couple,  one  child"  policy. 
This  stringent  "one  child"  policy  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  diMprottorUoa  of 
sexes  in  some  areas  where  infant  boys 
are  found  to  outnumber  giris  5  to  1, 
according  to  the  Washington  Post 

In  reviewing  the  eyewitness  accounts 
of  this  tracedy  given  by  anthropolo- 
gist Steven  W.  Mosher.  I  am  outraged 
by  the  cruel  and  unrelenting  enforce- 
ment of  the  Chinese  coerced  abortion 
program.  Hie  reported  incidents  are 
appalling  and  poignant  beyond  words. 
We  must  be  fully  aware  of  these  hei- 
nous crimes  against  women  and  fami- 
lies, and  respond  without  equivoca- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  entire 
cbavteT  oititled  "Birth  ControL  A 
Grim  Game  of  Numbers"  from  Mr. 
Masher's  book.  "Broken  Earth,  the 
Rural  Chinese."  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  chapter  follows: 
BmH  ComBOL'  A  Omnt  Omme  or  Numnu 
(By  Steven  W.  Mosher) 

(Birth  control  is  a  way  of  slaughtering  the 
Chinese  people  without  drawing  blood.— 
People's  DaUy  editorial  1952) 

(Socialism  should  make  it  passible  to  regu- 
late Uie  reproduction  of  human  beings.— 
Vice  Premier  Chen  Muhua.  1979) 

Tbe  Chinese  government  it  turns  out,  is 
deadly  serious  about  birth  controL  That  is 
not  what  you  would  think  from  the  sheer 
mass  of  the  Chinese  ptvulation.  numbering 
over  1  billion,  or  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
pm>ulaUon.  at  last  count.  And  tluit  is  not 
tbe  way  it  seems  when  you  enter  the  main 
gate  of  the  Tuexiu  Park  in  the  northern 
section  of  Guangzhou  City  on  any  day  of 
the  week  to  be  confronted  with  a  1-million- 
square-meter  carpet  of  people  of  aU  ages. 
Nor  is  that  the  impression  left  by  walking 
through  the  narrow  alleyways  of  a  Chinese 
village  and  encountering  band  after  band  of 
litUe  urchins  playing  in  front  of  their  high- 
mUed  brick  homes.  But  it  is  what  I  found 
when  I  attended  a  family-planning  meeting 
at  Equality  Commune. 

FamUy-plannIng  meetings,  wtUch  all 
women  who  were  pregnant  with  their  third 
or  later  chUd  were  required  to  attend,  or 
who  had  had  their  first  cbttd  within  the  last 
four  years,  had  already  been  in  progress  for 
four  days  In  each  of  the  commune's  twenty 
brigades,  and  over  300  women  had  agreed  to 
terminate  their  mvgnancies  under  urging 
from  local  cadrea.  An  equal  number  of  vU- 
lage  women  had  not  acceded  to  the  cadres' 
demand,  however,  and  the  commune  revolu- 
tionary committee  liad  decided  to  move  the 
meetings  to  the  commune  headquarters, 
where  their  progress  could  be  more  careful- 
ly monitored  and  senior  cadres  placed  in 
charge.  The  sessions  continued  to  be  segre- 
gated by  brigade  and  led  by  tilgh-ranking 
cadres,  usuaUy  the  Party  secretary  or  assist- 
ant Party  secretary  of  the  brigade  in  ques- 
tion, but  now  a  memlwr  of  the  commune 
revolutionary  committee  was  present  as 
weU.  Their  goal  was  to  implement  the  direc- 
tive issued  by  the  Ouangdong  provincial  rev- 
olutionary committee  restricting  couples  to 
no  more  than  two  chUdren,  thus  holding 
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down  the  rate  of  population  inerMM  tat  the 
''«■■""■««  to  the  prewribed  1.0  percent. 

nom  SMidheod  Brigade  there  were  eight- 
een wooMn.  all  from  five  to  nine  montha 
pregnant,  and  awny  red-eyed  fran  lack  of 
ilecp  and  crying.  They  aat  Uatlevly  on  ahort 
planli  benchea  arranged  In  a  aemlcircle 
about  the  front  of  the  room,  where  He  Kai- 
feng.  a  >«i««w««w  cadre  and  Communiat 
Party  member  of  many  yean'  standing,  ex- 
plained the  puipoae  of  the  meeting  In  no 
uncertain  terms.  "Tou  are  here  because  you 
have  yet  to  'think  dear*  about  birth  control, 
and  you  will  remain  here  until  you  do."  He 
■poke  to  the  women  with  an  ease  that  be- 
spoke many  years  of  experience  in  mass 
meetings,  but  his  message  to  the  women  was 
anythliw  but  reassuring.  "China  must  devel- 
op, and  we  will  gradually  develop  China  into 
a  strong  sodaliat  state."  he  continued.  "But 
wliether  or  not  wc  develop  depends  on  con- 
trolling our  population." 

Then  he  began  to  reason  with  Uie  women 
about  their  concerns.  "We  know  that  you 
want  a  son  in  order  to  be  secure  in  your  old 
age.  But  remember  that  you  are  still  young. 
As  the  country  develops,  it  will  create  wel- 
fare programs.  By  the  time  you  are  old.  you 
wOl  not  have  te  worry  about  who  Is  going  to 
support  you.  The  government  wlU  support 
you."  Spfking  directly  to  the  several 
women  present  who  had  brought  along 
their  girl  children,  he  said.  "Tou  must  re- 
member that  some  girls  can  be  as  filial  as 
boys.  And  you  can  always  call  In  a  son-in- 
law.  I  know  one  in  Sandhead  Brigade  wlio 
treaU  his  mother-  and  father-in-law  as  if 
they  were  his  own  parents.  I  hope  that  ev- 
eryone wUI  think  more  deariy  about  this 
problem,  discuss  this  problem  with  relatives. 
and  agree  to  an  abortion." 

Up  to  this  point  he  had  spoken  in  a  per- 
suasive, not  unfriendly  fashion,  iHit  then  he 
heard  one  of  the  women  mutter  something 
about  the  Communiat  Party  to  her  neigh- 
bor, and  lUs  voice  became  loud  and  hard. 
"Don't  say  anything  against  the  Communist 
Party."  he  warned  sternly.  "It  Is  very  con- 
cerned about  you.  The  Party  is  not  saying 
that  you  are  not  allowed  to  have  children, 
just  that  two  children  are  enough,  and  that 
It  is  best  to  have  Just  one  child. ' 

The  sudden  edge  In  his  voice  surprised  me. 
He  K^ftf*"g  was  of  medium  height,  with 
close  cropped  gray  hair  and  a  benevolent, 
gnndf atherly  expression,  He  kept  his  llao 
Jacket  open  at  the  neck,  and  he  wore  san- 
dals, unlike  most  of  the  other  ranldng  com- 
mune cadres,  who  wore  leather  shoes.  He 
had  originally  been  a  peasant,  and  stiU  liad 
something  of  the  folksy,  downbome  manner 
of  the  villager.  But  at  the  meeting  he  was 
offldal  and  distant,  all  propaganda  and 
Party  line. 

I  was  even  more  taken  aback  by  his  next 
remark.  Looking  coldly  around  the  nxnn.  he 
said  slowly  and  dellberatdy.  "None  of  you 
has  any  choice  to  this  matter.  Tou  must  re- 
alise that  your  pregnancy  affects  everyone 
In  the  commune,  snd  indeed  affects  every- 
one In  the  country."  Then,  visually  calculat- 
ing how  far  along  the  women  to  the  room 
were,  he  went  on  to  add.  "The  two  of  you 
who  are  eight  or  nine  months  pregnant  wOl 
have  a  caesareaw  the  rest  of  jrou  will  have  a 
shot  which  wUI  cauae  you  to  abort."  Several 
of  the  women  were  crying  by  this  point,  and 
Comrade  He  Kaifeng  apparently  decided 
that  his  words  had  the  proper  impact,  for 
he  went  back  U>  the  table  at  the  end  of  the 
room  and  took  his  seat  with  the  other 
cadres. 

There  matters  were  left  for  a  half  an  hour 
or  so.  in  order.  He  Kaifeng  told  me  after- 


wards, to  allow  the  women  time  to  think 
about  what  he  had  said.  "They  must  be 
made  to  reallM  the  seriousness  of  this 
matter  before  they  will  think  clear  about 
abortion."  he  explained.  At  the  end  of  this 
totermission.  Chen  flhunkui.  the  assistant 
Party  secretary  of  Sandhead  Brigade,  strode 
to  the  center  of  the  room  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  women.  In  contrast  to  He  Kaifeng, 
who  had  been  stem  and  authoritarian,  even 
threatening  the  women.  Chen  Sbunlcul  was 
relaxed  and  easygoing,  and  Joked  with  the 
women  at  several  points.  He  was  a  slender 
man  of  medium  httlght.  with  a  sort  of  awk- 
ward pleasantness  about  him.  Although  a 
cadre,  he  was  called  by  his  flrst  name  by  his 
fellow  villagers,  snd  he  was  even  more  infor- 
mal  with   them,   often   using  their  nick- 


night?  If  not.  then  we  have  to  go  home  to 
fetch  our  blanlKts."  The  women  had  been 
told  duriiw  the  earlier  round  of  brigade 
meetings  that  once  the  commune  meettogs 
b^pn.  they  would  have  to  stay  to  a  com- 
mune dormitory  until  they  agreed  to  an 
abortion.  Hoping  to  have  an  excuse  to  go 
home  at  least  briefly  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day.  they  had  agreed  among  them- 
selves not  to  bring  bedding.  The  atmosphere 
grew  tense  as  the  women  waited  for  Chen's 
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"We  arent  forcing  you  to  abort."  he  said, 
taking  the  edge  off  of  He  Kalf eng's  conclud- 
ing remariL  "The  dedslan  to  undergo  an 
abortion  has  to  be  made  by  you  yoursehres. 
But  to  making  this  decision,  you  have  to 
consider  not  only  yourselves  but  the  coun- 
try and  the  collective  as  welL  Obviously  the 
country  needs  to  control  Ite  population  for 
the  sake  of  the  Four  If  odemtaatlona.  The 
collective,  as  well,  needs  to  limit  Ite  popula- 


Thls  was.  as  I  knew,  perfectly  correct.  At 
the  time  of  the  1962  land  reform  Sandhead 
Brigade  had  bad  only  S.480  residente  all 
told.  The  1979  annual  census  registered  a 
total  of  8.010  brigade  members,  for  an  to- 
creaae  of  ISO  percent  to  twenty-seven  years. 
Like  most  other  collectives.  Bandhead  had 
already  brought  all  available  land  under  cul- 
tivation, and  further  population  expansion 
would  only  lower  per  capiU  resources  to 
even  more  marginal  levels. 

"There  is  already  only  one-sixth  of  an 
acre  for  each  person  to  the  village,"  he  con- 
ttoued.  "Having  more  children  is  only  going 
to  make  It  more  difficult  for  all  of  us  to 
make  a  Uvtng." 

Chen  Shunkul  spoke  to  a  light  and  rather 
matter-of-fact  fashkm.  befitting  the  fset 
that  he  was  talking  with  frienda  and  neigh- 
bors. "The  commune  Party  committee  is 
quite  concerned  about  you.  They  have 
even"— here  his  tone  brightened  even  fur- 
ther—"arranged  to  have  cars  pick  you  up 
and  take  you  to  the  commune  clinic  for  the 
operation  and  back  to  the  village  when  it  Is 
over."  Several  of  the  women  lauded  out 
kmd  at  the  outrageous  thought  of  riding  to 
a  ear.  a  Clnderella-like  fantasy  for  peasant 
women,  some  of  whom  have  never  even 
ridden  on  a  bua.  The  laughter  broke  the  Ice. 
and  one  woman,  voicing  a  oonoem  of  many, 
called  out.  "What  about  safety?"  Chen 
Hhimkiii  had  a  ready  answer.  "The  com- 
mune has  arranged  for  two  doctors  from  the 
Red  Wind  People's  Uberation  Army  Hospi- 
tal to  Ouangxhou  to  take  charge  of  the  op- 
erations. The  abortions  will  be  done  proper- 
ly. Tou  will  be  safe  and  secure.  The  doctors 
are  experta."  Chen  Shunkul  paused  momen- 
tarily to  gato  the  wooMn's  full  attention 
before  contlning  with  his  line.  "Mosquito 
note  have  even  been  brought  over  from  the 
commune  reception  center  [a  kind  of  hotel 
used  by  visiting  cadres]  for  your  use  while 
you  are  to  the  clinic" 

This  the  women  found  amiiatog  as  well, 
but  their  bemused  chatter  stopped  as  Chen 
Shunkul  brought  the  meeting  back  to  ite 
mato  potot  with  a  question.  His  query, 
"Who  would  like  to  undergo  an  abortion?" 
was  greeted  with  silenoe.  After  a  pause,  a 
woman  flanked  by  two  youpg  daughters 
r^sed  a  question  that  was  on  all  of  their 
minds.  "WiU  we  be  allowed  to  go  home  to- 


"Well.  we  arent  going  to  make  everyone 
stay  here,"  he  began  to  condllatary  fashion, 
but  he  quickly  went  on  to  onke  dear  iriiat 
the  price  of  going  home  was  going  to  be. 
"We  wUl  allow  you  to  go  home,  but  only  to 
eonvlnoe  your  husbands,  mothers-in-law.  or 
fathers-to-law,  or  others  at  home  that  it  is 
best  that  you  have  an  abortion.  Tou  must 
first  tell  me  that  you  agree  to  an  abortion 
and  ara  going  home  to  oonvtaoe  others.  If 
not.  then  you  must  stay  here  tonight."  He 
ended  on  this  note,  stepping  bock  to  the 
table  and  taking  a  seat  Agato  the  women 
were  left  to  mull  over  his  remarks  among 
themadvea. 

Kxoept  for  a  break  for  hmefa.  the  meeting 
conttoued  to  this  fashion  throughout  the 
day,  with  Oomrade  He  Kaifeng.  Chen  Shun- 
kul. and  Sandhead  Brigade's  woman's  work 
cadre  taking  the  floor  to  turn.  The  com- 
mune cadre  would  usually  take  a  hard  line, 
while  the  two  brigade  cadr^  Just  as  often 
took  a  more  amiable  approach.  Although 
the  atmosphere  of  the  meeting  waa  less 
tenae  when  the  brigade  cadrea  were  speak- 
ing—they were,  aftCT  all.  fdlow  viUagera— 
the  gist  of  their  argument  was  identical  to 
that  of  the  commime  cadre:  the  women 
must  agree  to  an  abortion.  After  each  cadre 
spoke,  there  would  follow  a  half-hour  break 
to  allow  the  women  to  consider  what  had 
been  said. 

Ptoally,  late  to  the  afternoon.  Chen  Shim- 
kul  strode  agato  to  the  center  of  the  seml- 
drde  of  benches  and  annoimnert  that  It  was 
time  for  the  women  to  dedde  whether  to 
stay  overnight  at  the  commune  or  go  home. 
Taking  out  a  small  notebook,  he  began  to 
read  out  the  names  of  the  women  one  by 
one. 

"Un  zinlan."  he  called  out.  Bveryone  to 
the  room  swung  around  to  regard  the 
woman  flanked  by  two  small  daughters  who 
had  earlier  raised  the  questton  about  going 
home.  Her  face  remained  exprsaslonlws 
"Do  you  want  to  go  home?"  Chen  Shunkul 
premed.  deliberately  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
word  "abortion."  The  woman's  oontrol  sud- 
denly broke,  and  she  cried  out  that  she 
would  "never  abort." 

Ignntog  her  outburst,  Chen  Shunkul 
oBOOthly  read  out  the  next  luune  on  his  list 
"Su  Shaoblng."  A  very  young  and  very  preg- 
itant  woman  replied  to  a  small,  hedtant 
voice  that  she  wanted  to  go  home.  "Good," 
the  cadre  said  quickly.  "Oo  home  and  con- 
vince your  parents-to-law  that  you  should 
have  an  abortion.  Remember  that  you  have 
already  agreed." 

Chen  Shunkul  cmttoued  down  the  list, 
reading  one  name  after  another,  noting 
each  woman's  reply  to  the  question  "Do  you 
want  to  go  home?"  Although  one  other 
woman,  whose  only  child,  a  lad  of  two  and  a 
half,  was  severely  retarded,  shouted  out 
that  she  was  going  to  bear  her  child  regard- 
less of  the  consequences,  the  rest  of  the 
women  remonded  quietly  and  fatalistically. 
Of  the  twenty-four  women  whose  rmmes 
were  read  out  three  agreed  to  abortions,  all 
of  which  were  scheduled  for  the  followtog 
<tay.  five  Bgreed  to  go  home  to  convince 


their  families  thai  they  should  abort  and 
ten  refused  an  abdrtion.  Six  of  the  twenty- 
four  who  had  beeni  Instructed  to  attend  that 
day  were  not  presant  and  woukl  cadi  have 
i  rmb  deducted  frim  their  family's  income, 
a  fine  that  would  oonttoue  to  be  levied  each 
day  they  did  not  attend. 

Overall,  that  flikt  meeting  brought  Jar- 
ringly home  to  toe  certato  realities  of 
China's  effort  to  control  ite  popolatkm 
growth.  Although  Ithe  program  is  otfldally 
described  as  planning  births,  it  might  more 
sppropriately  be;  entlUed  "reatricting 
births."  for  Ite  goa|  is  to  limit  births  to  the 
lowest  number  posdble.  The  teduique  of 
reeducation  to  puMic  meetings  adopted  to 
achieve  this  goal  is  similar  to  that  used  to 
China's  nuraerou^  earlier  sodopolttical 
movements.  Alternately  threatening  and  ca^ 
Jollng.  persuading  ^nd  reaaoning.  the  cadres 
explato  over  and  o«er  why  It  is  neoeasary  to 
follow  the  Party  li^e.  applying  a  steady  pay- 
chological  pressureithat  deadens  reason  and 
gradually  erodes  tke  wUl  to  resist  Experi- 
ence has  taught  t$e  Chinese  that  arguing 
back  at  authority  !wlll  only  make  matters 
worse,  and  so  they  iubea  passivdy  and  ftoal- 
ly  come  to  agree  to  whatever  is  being  de- 
manded of  th«n.  The  whole  proceas  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  Chinese  proverb  "Water 
drops  can  pierce  a  rtick." 

But  a  more  appnipriate  metairiior  for  the 
birth  control  meeting  that  I  attended  would 
be  "like  a  hot  knife  through  butter."  IHe 
easily  cowed,  Inafticulate  young  village 
women,  whose  sex.iage.  and  social  poattian 
combined  to  place  t^em  at  the  oppodte  end 
of  the  rural  hierarchy  of  statua  and  power 
from  the  senior  mkle  cadrea  who  ran  the 
meeting,  were  parvicularly  easy  for  these 
cadres  to  convert  to  the  proper  way  of 
thinking,  even  though  the 
thing  as  near  and; dear  to  them  as  their 
bodies  and  their  bf^ea.  What  I  otaerved 
that  day  was  nothing  more— or  leas— than  a 
mUd  but  still  very^  effective  form  of  the 
process  that  has  become  known  to  the  West 
as  bratowashing. 

If  China  Is  applytog  an  irresistible  force  to 
the  soluUon  of  Ite  pbpulation  problem,  then 
that  populatkm  itsdf.  if  not  quite  an  im- 
movable object  h«  to  ite  iiismliiiiKm  a 
vast  lead-like  inertia  accreted  over  millen- 
nia. China's  population  was  already  00  mll- 
Uon  at  the  time  of  jthe  Mrth  of  Christ  and 
reached  ever-greatet  peaks  during  later  dy- 
nasties—00  maUon  to  the  ntotb-oentury 
Tang  Dynasty.  110;milllon  to  the  twelfth- 
century  Sung,  aoo  toUllon  to  the  sixteenth- 
century  Ming,  and  tSS  million  to  the  ntne- 
teehth-oentury  Chlfc  In  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
mainland,  however,. the  Malthuaian  diedcs 
of  war,  famine,  and!  disease  kept  the  death 
rate  hovering  near  the  birth  rate,  and  the 
population  remain4d  under  SOO  mUlian. 
With  the  end  of  pie  dvll  war  to  1M9. 
China's  population  took  off  on  an  upward 
trajectory  that  addqd  nearly  30  milUon  new 
dtizens  every  year  for  the  next  decade  to 
the  newly  founded  People's  Republic,  a 
niunber  equal  to  the  total  population  of 
East  Germany  or  Calif  omia. 

As  self-evident  ag  the  need  to  control 
China's  population  growth  already  ascmed 
to  many  to  the  early  years  of  the  FltC, 
Chainnan  Ifao  did  not  see  it  that  way. 
Rather  he  took  the  standard  Mandst  pod- 
tlon  on  overpopulatibn.  diagnosing  it  as  Just 
one  more  symptom  ^f  the  dissast  of  capital- 
ism. Once  disorganUed  capitalist  sodety  has 
been  replaced  by  a  linoothly  regimented  so- 
cialist one.  to  which  wealth  is  distributed 
equally  and  all  are  engaged  to  productive 


woric  the  doctrine  went  then  the  night- 
mare of  overpopulation  wOl  simply  disap- 
pear to  the  dawn  of  the  socialist  mOleimi- 
Mot  only  did  he  overrule  Malthus's 
theorem,  which  hdd  that  population 
oanataatly  tended  to  exceed  the  food 
supply,  he  went  so  far  as  to  take  the  oppo- 
dte position.  He  regarded  a  large  and  grow- 
ing poptilatlen  as  an  asset,  an  important  ele- 
ment of  nafilnnal  power,  vital  for  economic 
Mao  argued,  with  typical  exuber- 
of  language,  that  "every  stomach 
comeo  with  two  hands  attached."  by  whidi 
epigram  he  meant  to  ■«»p»'«»'tp  man's  role 
as  a  producer  of  wealth  over  his'  role  as  a 
Not  only  was  family  planning  un- 
it was  a  podttve  evil,  a  sort  of 
genodde.  In  1053  the  PeopU'$  Daiip  con- 
demned birth  oontrol  as  "a  way  of  slaugh- 
tering the  Chinese  people  without  drawing 
blood  .  .  .  CThe  people  are]  the  most  pre- 
cious of  an  eategotleo  of  capitaL" 

The  eensus  of  lOM.  whidi  revealed  a  pop- 
ulation near  000  minion,  apparently 
shocked  bertato  members  of  the  ruling 
drde  toto  reconsidering  Uie  Issue,  and 
public  dlariMsInn  on  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantsgas  of  family  planning  was  allowed. 
Professor  Ma  Tindiu,  preddent  of  Beijing 
Unlvenlty,  Professor  Chen  Ta.  a  weU-known 
economist  and  others  wrote  artldes  warn- 
ing of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  popula- 
tion growth.  As  a  result  some  ef forte  were 
made  to  1060-ST  to  promote  With  contrdi  to 
urban  areas,  althou^  little  was  done  to  the 
oountrydde.  where  energies  were  directed  at 
making  ooUectivtaatlon  work.  With  the 
oomtog  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  howev- 
er, those  who  had  come  out  to  favw  of  birth 
control  were  denounced  as  rii^tiste  iriio 
were  carrying  out  political  totrlgues  to  the 
of  the  populi^lon  moblem.  The  purge 
that  fdllowad  ended  aU  discussion  of  Mrth 
oontrol  for  several  years. 

But  It  was  perfaapa  Just  the  catastrophe 
caned  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  ite  after- 
math, "tht  three  diffteult  years."  that  final- 
ly roused  Mao  from  his  dogmatic  oom^a- 
oeney  about  overpcvulation.  During  the 
three  years  from  19S9  to  1981  China's  popu- 
lation overtook  ite  tesouroes.  A  combination 
of  buraancratlc  mismanagement  and  natu- 
ral dtaaatera  caused  tens  of  minions  of 
deaths  fnm  disrass  and  famine.  Propoly 
phsstlsert  by  reaUty  for  Ignoring  it  Mao 
went  through  a  rductant  conversion  on  the 
of  Mrth  oontrol  from  a  doctrinaire 
to  a  more  pragmatic  policy  of  ptoh 
ulatlon  plamrtng.  Beglnntog  to  the  early  six- 
ties and  eonttoutag  to  the  present  day, 
China  has  pursued  a  consistent  and  ever 
more  stringant  policy  of  Mrth  contrtd. 

The  gathering  momentum  of  the  program 
has  nererthdass  been  twkse  deflected  by  po- 
litical movementa.  the  first  time  durtag  the 
Culturd  Revolution  from  1988  to  1988  and 
more  recently  during  the  period  following 
the  overthrow  of  the  Gang  of  Four.  Durtag 
both  periods  the  local  powers  that  be  were 
simply  staying  afloat  to  the 
vident  pdltkal  currente  of  the 
times,  and  Mrth  ratea  bounded.  The  reverses 
of  the  period  following  the  downf aU  of  the 
Gang  were  dsscribsd  to  me  by  the  woman"* 
work  cadre  to  a  brigade  located  down  the 
Wast  River  from  Guangshou.  "We  jttt- 
formed  188  tubal  ligations  to  our  brivule 
during  1978."  this  woman  said.  "Thai  late 
that  year  the  Gang  of  Four  was  overthrown. 
Throughout  1977  aU  of  our  meetings  at  the 
brigade  and  cornmune  levd  and  aU  of  the  di- 
lectlvea  fkom  the  county  and  the  province 
euimaued  critldxing  the  Gang  of  Four  and 
rooting  out  their  tofluenoc,  For  over  a  year 


we  held  no  Mrth  oontrd  'high  tides'  [short 
totense  campaigns]  because  we  had  no  to- 
structlons  to  do  so.  Only  twelve  women  hsd 
tubal  ligations  performed  to  1977  and  only 
two  to  1978."  Left  to  themsdvea.  the  vfllag- 
ers  let  nature  take  ite  course,  and  nine 
months  later  the  Mrth  rate  began  an 
upward  swing  that  took  It  tma  1.89  percent 
to  1977  to  3.17  percent  to  1978  and  3.81  per- 
cent to  1979.  a  ten-year  high. 

These  two  stutter  steps  aside,  the  cam- 
paign cmttoued  to  move  forward  through- 
out the  sixties  and  seventies  and  scored 
eariy  successes  to  China's  dUes,  where  con- 
ditions encouraged  smaller  families.  Shang- 
hai, the  largest  of  China's  dtles,  has  consist- 
ently reported  rates  of  populatton  growth 
under  I  percent  a  year  for  the  last  decade, 
and  other  dtles  are  not  far  behind.  One  of 
the  axioms  of  modem  demography  is  that 
urban  areas  have  significantly  lower  birth 
rates  than  rural,  and  this  is  — p«»*»iir  true 
to  China,  where  couples  live  to  cramped 
quarters  and  mod  women  hold  down  fuU- 
time  Jobs,  making  It  difficult  to  manage 
more  than  one  child.  And  theae  pressures 
have  grown  more  totenae  over  time.  In  the 
1950s  each  Chlneae  had  an  average  of  5.4 
square  yarda  of  houslnr  But  the  buUding  of 
apartment  houses  has  not  been  given  high 
priority  to  the  inogram  of  ■^''Tiflrt  oonstnic- 
tion.  and  a  gradittlly  expanding  uitian  pop- 
ulation has  mostly  been  crowded  Into  thirty- 
year-old  flats.  By  1977  there  were  only  4J» 
square  yards  of  Uvtog  «aoe  per  person.  In 
the  early  1950s  only  a  minority  of  women 
woe  enqdoyed  outside  of  the  home.  For  the 
last  two  decades  neariy  an  women  have 
worked.  Another  factor  Is  that  many  cou- 
ples. fappTlally  thoae  to  whldi  the  hiMband 
and  wife  are  college  or  twimteal  aehod 
graduates,  have  been  given  work  assign- 
mente  vrtiich  keep  them  apart  for  aU  but  a 
few  we^s  out  of  the  year.  TUs  makea  It  dlf - 
flcult  for  sudi  working  "sintfe"  mothers  to 
take  care  of  even  one  child,  and  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  oonedve  that  diUd  as  weU 
to  a  marriage  that  oonsiste  of  a  aeries  of  rd- 
atlvely  brief  ccnjugd  liaiaons  eadi  f dlowed 
by  a  long  period  of  arpararion 

Ftoandal  considerations  tends  to  inhlMt 
large  famniea  as  wdL  Muiy  urban  oouplea 
dmply  csnnot  afford  to  have  more  than  one 
or  two  children.  At  the  aenior  middle  sdiod 
of  Rongqi  Town  to  aoutbeastem  Guang- 
dong. Guo  Fugxu.  a  taU.  handsome  teacher 
with  a  university  degree  to  Chinese  litera- 
ture, told  me  how  he  and  his  wife,  a  doctor 
stetloned  to  a  commune  dinlc  35  mllee  away 
from  Rongqi.  were  Just  able  to  support 
themsdves  and  their  two  children,  a  boy  of 
9  and  a  glri  of  8.  on  thdr  combined  salary  of 
99  rmb  £188]  a  month.  "My  income  of  54 
rmb  is  only  sufficient  to  provide  for  my  boy 
and  myadf."  he  ooniriained.  "I  pay  10  rmb  a 
month  for  my  apartment  and  over  iO  rmb  a 
month  for  food.  Tlie  rest  goes  for  w«ii^i|f- 
neous  expenam  like  doth,  shoes,  deetrldty. 
and  ao  on.  My  wife  is  a  Uttle  better  off.  be- 
cauae  she  lives  to  a  tree  commune  dormito- 
ry, and  becauae  the  commune  day  care 
center  that  our  daughter  attends  is  only  3 
rmb  a  month.  We  would  be  totally  unable  to 
make  ends  meet  If  we  had  a  third  child, 
though." 

Tet  It  Is  not  Just  Chinese  urban  life-styles, 
with  thdr  lack  of  space,  time,  and  money, 
that  have  reduced  the  sine  of  urban  fminifr; 
it  also  Is  the  enforcement  of  strict  birth 
quotas  from  the  eariy  seventies  onward. 
Each  year  all  urban  residence  committees 
and  production  unite  are  given  quotas  of 
children  that  thdr  residente  snd  workers 
wUl  be  allowed  to  bear.  Pressure  Is  spplied 
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iiii  lu»lilinin  fimiplw  fmm  thnr  ittrmti — 
At  onec— Uiraiwh  tlMir  iwlghtwrhoort  raii- 
denee  cowimlttar.  thrausb  Um  hintaiid'B 
work  unit,  and  througb  the  wtf c's  work  unit. 
Chen  TWtaL  tbe  atout.  nlddte-aced  bead  of 
a  Virft*  iirirtrnrr  fiTiMHtt^  in  tbe  Tuezlu 
DMriet  of  Ouai^diou.  explained  how  tbe 
■yatem  vaa  entonad  In  ber  ward  of  1.100 
people.  "Xvary  voeaan  wbo  baa  yet  to  bave 
a  tubal  UtattaB  la  glrcn  a  gyneeolofieal  ex- 
^^^n^l«^»^««  onee  every  tbrae  mantba  by  tbe 
clinic  at  ber  place  o(  work,  and  any  wonan 
wbo  li  dlacewred  to  be  precnant  li  ordered 
to  attend  Mrtb  eontral  meetmca.  Her  bua- 
band'a  work  unit  and  tbe  reaMenee  eoamlt- 
tee  wbere  tbe  couple  Uvea  wm  alao  be  noti- 
fied ao  tbat  tbey  can  bdp  wltb  tbe  tbougbt 
wwk.'  Tbe  beavleat  raapoBaMUty  for  avcrt- 
Inc  orer-quoU  Mitba  belono  to  tbe 
!!■>  work  cadre  at  tbe  precnant 
a'a  plaee  of  work,  but  atae  wUI  be  aa- 
by  tbe  inalihinrr  fnmmWtOT'  of  tbe 
Hi  nelfbborbood.  wbo  will  rlatt  the 
St  bome  In  tbe  evenlnga.  Tlie  bua- 
band  wm  be  approaebad  at  biB  plaee  of  work 
and  eneoaraged  to  put  preawire  on  bla  wife 
to  agree  to  an  abortion.  Tbe  ayatamlB  quite 
effective.  Laat  year  only  fifteen  batataa  were 
bom  tai  my  warl  only  one  over  the  quota  of 

fourteen."* 

Thoucbt  work  li  not  Juat  a  natter  of  ap- 
pt^Hng  to  pTCVMBt  voaen  to  temlnate 
their  pcvsMBdaa  for  the  aake  of  China's 
future.  Budi  atroBter  arinmenta  are  avail- 
able.  Biteilnc  the  Mrtb  of  an  over-quota 
baby  In  the  booaetaold  regMcn  maintained 
by  tbe  local  poUee  Btatten  can  take  a  year  or 
more.  durti«  which  ttee  the  Infant  It  not  el- 
IglMe  for  rice.  doth,  or  other  ratlooa.  aU  of 
which  bla  pannta  have  to  purchase  at  bleb 
pcleaa  on  the  Mack  Buurket.  If  a  child  Is  to 
be  a  eouple'a  third.  10  pereant  Is  deducted 
from  their  wagea  ¥1*'"*^  from  the  fourth 
moDth  of  pregnancy  as  an  Inducement  to 
abortioB  and  to  cover  Ineraaaad  community 
ccaU  after  Mrtb.  But  the  ultimate  recourse 
of  tbe  work  unit  against  an  Intractable 
inother-to4ie  la  illsmfil  This  Is  a  break 
with  Mandat  orthodoay.  for  Job  aecurity  la 
one  of  the  ten  comamiMfeBaBts  of  sorlaMam. 
and  work  asstgrnnents  tai  China  have  cus- 
tomarily been  for  Ufe.  Women  tbed  from 
ptMltlimt  In  tbe  Industrial  and  soirloe  aee- 
tota.  which  offer  relatively  high  aalartaa  and 
generous  retirement  beneflta.  have  no 
cboloe  but  to  seek  low-paytaig  Jobs  In  neigb- 
borbood  cooperatives  or  as  short-term  labor- 
ers Staying  unemployed  la  atanoat  always 
out  of  the  question,  for  few  famlllea  could 
afford  to  Uve  on  only  one  salary.  vspwHally 
with  another  mouth  to  feed. 

China  can  win  the  battle  against  btrtbs  rai 
the  urban  front  and  stm  loee  tbe  war  In  the 
vastnem  of  ber  countryside,  wbere  over  80 
percent  of  the  populatfcw  live.  Certainly  the 
birth  control  program  made  little  beadwaiy 
in  tbe  ear^  sixties,  when  flee  contraceptive 
devlcea  were  first  made  available  In  rural 
coUectlvea  and  the  advantagea  of  having 
fewer  children  were  suggested  to  skeptical 
peasantSL  These  early  efforts  had  little 
effect  OB  the  number  of  birtbs  In  the  vfl- 
lagcs.  in  part  becauae  many  couples  had  lost 
children  during  tbe  "three  difficult  years"; 
women  continued  to  have  four  or  more  chll- 

But  the  Infant  and  child  mortality  rate  de- 
clined stcadHy  after  that  time  as  rural 
health  care  Improved,  and  peasant  women 
>»iM  to  realise  that  It  was  no  longer  necea- 
mry  to  bfar  three  or  four  sons  in  order  to 


_  ^ .in  IMl.  thli  MOM  quou  (ntem  waa 
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have  an  odd»«a  chance  of  raWng  two  to 
maturity.  Moreover,  feasale  participation  in 
field  labor  waa  manrtaiort  after  the  forma- 
of  tbe  commimea.  tying  up  rural 
In  the  same  work-boaM  doable  Mod 
that  urban  women  were  In.  As  a  result  of 
such  memuiea.  the  rural  birth  rate  atorted 
downward,  dropping  from  iM  pereant  in 
IMS  to  10  pareent  In  ItTO  In  one  pitMper- 
ow  Ouaiwdoiw  county  that  I  vWtod.  later. 
In  the  eaiiy  asventlea.  the  fint  Dsoostary  In- 
eentivea  were  introduced.  In  one  Ftarl  River 
f»m^w»t«n»  wooMB  worc  psM  a  caab  reward  of 
M  (ro««hly  equal  to  a  waek'a  wagaa).  and  M 
worth  of  pofk  and  flah  ration  coupons  if 
they  agreed  to  a  tubal  UgatiOB.  Ttala  anall- 
tab  toducemwit  led  moat  woman  wbo  bad  al- 
ready bome  two  or  more  sons  to  aeeapt  ster- 
UtaatloB.  and  the  Wrth  rate  may  have  been 
levered  downward  sUgbtly  sa  a  eoBsaquence. 

men  who  did  not  yet  have  aa  many 
aa  they  daalred  to  begin  contraceptloB. 
SInoe  U74  the  princftnl  method  of  en- 
couraging smaller  f  amUlaa  has  bean  to  hold 
annual  or  irtT*"**'  family  planning  "high 
At  mfi^lfg*  and  during  bome  viaits. 
are  barraged  with  aU  kinds  o(  propa- 
from  the  readiiw  of  family-planning 
regulatlom  and  directlvea  about  rewarda 
and  sanetians  for  thoae  wbo  accept  and 
reject  Wrth  ooBtrol.  to  argumenU  advanced 
by  cadres  against  having  large  famlllea  and 
a«BliHt  simply  letting  nature  take  iu  course. 
Women  are  not  paid  their  regular  work 
polnta  for  the  days  that  they  are  tat  meet- 
taigs.  This  amounts  to  an  enforced  idling  of. 
hi  most  cases,  one-half  of  the  family  work 
force  and  acts  as  a  strong  prod  toward  tbe 
slscritous  acceptance  of  family  planning. 
-It  seems  harsh."  a  local  brigade  cadre  ad- 
mitted to  me.  referring  to  the  meetings- 
without-pay  principle,  "but  the  ooDeetlve 
had  no  choice.  If  we  were  to  continue  to  give 
them  work  potnU  for  not  working,  they 
would  never  'think  dear*  about  oontracep- 
tloB."  What  keepa  the  women  in  the  meet- 
taigs  and  out  of  the  fields  la  that  women  who 
mtas  meetings  are  fined  2  imb  a  day  f  w 
each  day  they  are  abaent.  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  more  than  a  day's  wagaa. 

Chinese  peaaant  women  have  never  been 
given  to  vague,  romantic  statementa  about 
fulfillment  througb  motherhood  and  the 
like.  They  were  led  during  the  course  of 
fandly-planning  "high  tldaa"  to  rethink 
their  reasons  for  wanting  children  In  an 
even  more  hardhaaded  way.  and  the  young- 
er women  that  I  spoke  with  no  longer  gave 
the  conUnuatlon  of  the  family  line  as  the 
primary  mainn  for  having  ohlldren.  If  en- 
due may  have  believed  that  "there  Is  no  be- 
havior more  unflUal  than  to  have  no  male 
descendants,"  but  young  rural  Chlneae 
women  are  no  longer  so  sure.  "Though  my 
mother-in-law  says  that  you  have  to  have  a 
son  to  carry  on  tbe  family  name  and  line- 
age. I  really  dont  tlitaik  that  this  Is  a  very 
good  reaaon."  one  young  woman,  pregnant 
with  ber  third  chUd.  told  me.  "I  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  have  a  tubal  ligation  per- 
formed Immediately  following  delivery,  re- 
-ganOem  of  tbe  sex  of  the  child."  She  pauaed 
momentuUr  ■»!  then  added  with  a  wan 
I  hope  It  Is  a  boy." 
Ifany  women  now  say  that  they  would  be 
mtlafled  with  two  children,  that  this  would 
be  their  Ideal  number  of  children,  but  only 
If  both  turned  out  to  be  boys.  Otherwise 
they  would  conUnue  to  bear  children  until 
tbey  reached  this  number  of  sons,  even  if  It 
meant  havtaig  a  string  of  girls  In  the  procem. 
"Many  sons  mean  a  happy  and  prosperous 
household"  and  "Boys  are  predoua.  girls 


worthlees."  are  among  the  traditional  prov- 
orba  that  rural  wonaen  for  hard,  practical 
rfaanw,  still  quote  when  cadres  are  not 
araund.  Jwang  Taguan.  the  aacure  mother 
of  two  teenaged  boya.  told  me  that  "a 
needa  a  ■««»«rf«tM  because  without 
wiU  be  poor  and  pleked  on  tai  her 
old  age.  FamOiea  with  only  girls  have  lltUe 
voice  In  village  af  f ataa.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  girls  will  sooner  or  later  marry  out.  A 
SOB  WiU  stay  by  your  side  untO  you  pam 
away." 

Sons  are  tbe  only  sodal  security  system 
known  to  peasant  parenta.  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  rural  collectives  are  too  poor  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  elderly.  Nei- 
ther can  daughters  render  long-term  asslst- 
anee.  for  tai  the  countryaide  custom  decrees 
that  they  take  up  rwhience  with  their  hus- 
band's family  upon  marrtege  and  aever  all 
economic  tim  with  thdr  natal  family.  Only 
sons  eoBttame  to  live  at  home  after  mar- 
riage, the  aole  support  of  aging  parenta. 

Unlike  Americana,  who  aee  old  age  as  a 
grim  and  dreary  finale  to  life.  Chlneee  look 
forward  to  it  as  a  rdaxed  ttane  of  leiaure  and 
high  statoa.  The  "entering  the  aneeatral 
haU"  ceremoney  at  age  00  celebrates  a 
man's  releaae  from  tbe  baekbreaklng  slog  of 
Add  labor.  Thereafter  he  wends  his  daya  tai 
the  courtyards  of  the  village  aneeatral  balla, 
f»»«*t«g  and  rhiUf^g  with  the  other  old 
men  of  the  village.  But  whether  be  actually 
rettrea  at  this  potait  depends  on  havtaig  one 
SOB.  or  better  yet  two.  to  dog  tai  his  place.  I 
remember  sedng  a  grinled  old  peasant  at 
work  on  a  private  plot  some  distance  from 
tbe  vlOage  on  a  dreary  winter's  day.  bla  hoe 
ristaig  and  falling  tai  a  slow,  tired  rhythm.  In 
his  tattered  black  cotton  trouaers  and  coat 
of  coarse  burlap,  shoelea  despite  the  cold, 
he  made  a  pathetic  figure  alone  Us  the 
flelds.  I  Judged  htan  to  be  nearly  70.  and 
asked  my  compankn  In  surprise  what  such 
an  elderiy  man  was  dotaig  tai  the  fields. 
"That's  Old  Man  Wang."  he  replied.  "His 
wife  died  several  years  ago.  and  bis  daugh- 
ters have  all  married  out.  Be  lives  alone." 
Then,  after  we  had  gone  a  few  steps  farther, 
he  grimly  obeerved.  "Tou  see.  that  Is  what 
bappena  when  you  have  no  aons."  Wang, 
dtat-poor  and  pitied  by  his  neighbors,  has  no 
choice  but  to  continue  toiling  in  the  fields 
until  he  dies.  For  the  Chlneae  villager  there 
remains  no  greyer  misfortune  In  life  than 
to  have  no  sons  to  "taiherit  the  ancestral 
sstate  and  pam  along  the  generations."  To 
his  government  this  Is  feudal  mmsense 
which  hinders  the  program  to  bring  repro- 
duction under  state  control,  and  thus 
threatens  the  succem  of  tbe  all-tanportant 
modernisation  program. 

To  counter  tbe  argument  that  only  one's 
sons  can  provide  support  in  old  age,  the 
cadiea  advocate  "the  boy's  going  to  live  with 
the  girl's  fsmlly."  The  problem  is  that 
brides  have  traditionally  resided  with  their 
husbands'  families  after  marriage,  and  in 
contemporary  rural  Chtaia  this  custom  con- 
tinues. The  claim  that  one  can  caU  tan  a  good 
son-tai-Uw  aa  easily  as  a  daughter-ln-taiw 
runs  counter  to  local  experience.  He  Kal- 
feng's  datan  that  he  knows  a  aon-tai-law  In 
ffan^f»«H  Brigade  who  treaU  his  parents-tai- 
law  very  weU  was  scoffed  at  by  the  women. 
"Why  shotUdn't  he  treat  his  parents-ln-law 
well?  They  practically  support  him,"  one 
young  woman  who  had  attended  the  meet- 
taig  said  to  me  privately  afterwards.  "He  is  a 
laxy  good-for-nothing."  she  continued,  "and 
he  Is  the  only  son-in-law  in  the  entire  village 
who  lives  with  his  wife's  famUy."  As  she 
spoke,  she  grew  more  impassioned.  "Listen 
to  me.  F^le  are  having  fewer  children 


nowadays.  If  evertiiody  has  only  one  boy 
and  I  have  two  girv.  who  Is  going  to  give  me 
theta-  son?  ini  teU  you  who:  Nobodyt  Soim 
are  becoming  moret'and  more  valuable."  She 
also  rejected  the  4rgument  that  she  could 
go  and  live  with  hef  daughter  after  she  mar- 
ried Into  another  family.  "My  son-in-law 
will  have  parents  of  his  own  to  support." 
she  countered.  "H4  certainy  wont  welcome 
me.  I  would  be  woike  off  than  if  I  stirred  tai 
my  own  villsge,  where  at  least  I  have 
friends  and  other  relatives." 

The  village  women  I  spoke  with  were 
more  receptive  of  the  idea  of  a  pension  pro- 
gram, though  manf  doubted  that  their  own 
brigades  would  be  {able  to  afford  ooe  any- 
time in  the  near  future.  Cheng  Blnglan.  one 
of  the  holdouts  against  abortioB  In  Sand- 
head  Brigade.  echoM  the  appeal  of  the  bri- 
gade's plans  to  evtatually  eetabUah  a  pen- 
don  for  the  elderly.  "As  things  stand  now." 
she  said,  "a  person!  without  a  son  has  noth- 
ing to  lean  on  in  old  age,  but  I  would  agree 
to  a  tubal  ligation  it  the  brigade  would  guar- 
antee my  support  when  I  can  no  longer 
work." 

Despite  these  raaervatlons  on  the  part  of 
village  women,  much  progrem  has  been 
made  in  recent  yeals.  Condder.  for  example, 
the  extent  of  contrkoeptive  uae  in  Sanrthead 
Brigade  at  the  eitd  of  1970.  Of  the  803 
women  in  the  chlldtbearing  years,  defined  as 
all  married  womeni  36  and  imder.  600  were 
contraoeptlng.  The  most  common  method  of 
contraception  was  temale  sterlllaation.  with 
417  brigade  women!  having  undergone  tubal 
ligations  by  September  1979.  The  next 
common  method  ^fas  I.UJ}.  Implantation, 
used  by  234  woment  most  of  whom  bad  only 
bome  one  child  to  date  and  were  waiting 
four  years  to  have  g  second.  Other  methods 
In  use  were  birth  oontrd  pills  (fifteen 
women),  prophylactics  (sixteen  couples), 
and  vasectomies  (geventeen  men).  Of  the 
193  then  not  practicing  contraoeption.  139 
had  yet  to  bear  their  first  child,  or  had  bran 
their  first  child  m«re  than  four  years  ago. 
and  under  the  1979  regulations  were  free  to 
reproduce. 

Nationwide,  over  170  million  birth  control 
operations  were  carried  out  from  1971  to 
1978.  This  figure  represenU  the  total 
number  of  abortiona,  tubal  Hgatlona.  and  va- 
setomies— euphemiaUcally  referred  to  In  the 
Chinese  press  as  ttie  "three  operattOBs"— 
carried  out  during  ails  period,  and  is  truly  a 
staggering  numbeii  Although  vaaectomiea 
are  eader  to  perfbtm  surgically  than  tulial 
ligations,  the  proce^ture  remaina  uncommon 
In  the  Chlneae  couittrydde,  where  moat  men 
equate  the  operatibn  with  castratiOB.  And 
though  tubal  ligations  were  once  more 
common  than  abortions  with  the  Intensifi- 
cation of  the  program  in  the  mid-  to  late 
seventies  the  reveite  became  true.  Even  If 
Just  half  of  the  ^bove  total  repreaented 
abortions,  it  would  toean  that  natioBWide  an 
average  of  over  IQl  million  abortions  were 
performed  anniialii  throughout  most  of  the 
seventies.  Though  Uils  figure  Is  Impoaalhle 
to  confirm.  I  did  obtain  accurate  figures  for 
smaller  rural  unltai  On  a  vldt  to  one  pros- 
perous Guangdont  commune  of  60.000 
people  in  the  spring  of  1980, 1  was  informed 
by  the  cadre  reapdndblle  that  743  of  the 
"three  operations'^  had  been  performed 
there  tai  the  first  qikrter  of  that  year  alone. 
"We  have  been  pof  ormlng  about  two  abor- 
tions for  every  steWllmtJon."  she  Udd  me. 
"We  have  performM  347  sterlltetlans.  aU 
but  sixteen  on  wom^  and  490  abortiaBa. 

As  a  reault  of  su«h  overwhelming  efforta, 
the  rate  at  which  i  China's  populatlOB  has 
been  increasing  has|  come  down  considerably 


tai  the  last  fifteen  years.  As  Ute  as  1971  It 
stood  at  3J  percent,  a  rate  that  would 
double  the  population,  and  Impoveriah  the 
eoontryaide.  In  Just  thirty-one  years.  By 
1979  tt  had  fUlen  to  1.3  percent,  a  rate  at 
which  the  population  would  take  a  much 
more  lelsurdy  fifty-nine  years  to  doulde, 
and  one  coming  dooe  to  the  1  percent 
former  Chairman  Hua  Ouof  eng  set  as  the 
target  for  1900. 

In  contrast  with  many  underdeveloped 
coontriea,  China's  Urth  rate  seems  hardly 
catastrophic.  The  population  of  Bangladesh, 
for  ewamplr.  continuea  to  expand  at  a  rate 
of  nearly  3  percent,  and  many  regions  are 
buigeoulag  at  even  greater  ratea.  Yet  Beij- 
ing baa  annle  reaaon  for  concern.  Tbe  pop- 
ulation of  China  has  more  than  doubled  in 
tbe  thirty  years  dnce  the  revolution,  and 
waa  dlBBloaed  to  have  exceeded  1  billion  In 
1961.  With  audi  a  large  base,  even  birth 
rates  that  are  low  by  the  standards  of  the 
Third  Worid  produce  a  bumper  crop  of 
baUea.  At  the  modest  1.3  percent  rate  re- 
ported for  1979.  the  population  stiU  tai- 
creaaed  by  13  mUlkm.  a  number  equal  to  the 
entire  population  of  Australia.  Not  all  West- 
em  experts  are  convinced  that  China  has 
accurate  oenaus  taif ormation:  some  eaUmate 
that  tbe  Urth  and  death  rates  reported  may 
repreaent  underenumerations  of  10  percent 
and  IS  percent,  respectively.  Another  reason 
for  etinecm  la  that  China's  baby-boom  gen- 
eration of  the  fifties  Is  coming  of  marriagea- 
ble age.  and  Beijing's  birth  planners  expect 
them  to  produce  a  baby  boom  of  thdr  own 
tai  the  early  eighties.  AU  this  will  tUnder  the 
achievement  of  the  next  stage  In  China's 
stmcBie  against  overpopulation,  a  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  natural  increase  to  0.5  percent 
by  1968. 

Whether  this  ambitious  goal,  or  the  even 
more  Car-out  one  of  aero  population  growth 
by  tbe  year  3000.  wUl  be  met  depends  tai 
part  on  how  the  local  peculation  responds 
to  the  system  of  lewaids  and  punishments 
dfdgnfd  by  nstlnnsl.  provincial,  and  local 
govemmenta  to  force  down  the  birth  rate.  A 
new  national  family-planning  law  came  Into 
effect  tai  late  I960,  after  betaig  drculated  in 
draft  form  for  nearly  a  year,  and  moat  of 
China's  twanty-aeven  provlneea.  self-govern- 
ing dtles,  and  "autonomous  regions"  have 
added  additional  provisions  dqiending  aa 
the  severity  of  the  kwal  population  prob- 
lem. And  at  least  in  Guangdong,  the  new 
and  extenalve  provincial  regulations  have 
been  further  supplemented  by  county  and 
commune  planned-birth  "prooedurea." 

For  most  rural  families  the  national  meas- 
ure with  the  most  bite  is  tbe  deductiim  of  10 
percent  of  a  family's  salary  for  each  child 
after  the  aeooBd.  Over  the  past  thirty  years, 
signifleant  gains  have  been  made  in  rural 
health  care,  education,  and  welfare,  in  pro- 
grama  paid  for  out  of  community  coffers.  As 
a  reault.  parents  have  been  partly  Insulated 
from  the  riataig  costs  of  raising  children. 
The  income  deduction  wlU  diange  aU  this, 
effectivdy  shifting  the  burden  of  communi- 
ty casta  to  the  consumer.  For  added  effect 
tbe  dednctlona  wiU  begin  from  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy,  preaumably  because 
there  Is  stiU  then  time  for  the  family  to  re- 
condder  its  finances  and   terminate   the 


AimthT  Beijing  provision  designed  to  put 
an  economic  crunch  on  overproducing  faml- 
Uea  ooBoems  private  plots.  These  careful!^ 
tended  gardena.  which  produce  approxi- 
mately 38  percent  of  houaehold  income  in 
Sandhead.  wOl  not  grow  along  with  the 
family  as  they  did  fomierly.  Instead.  coUec- 
tlves  have  been  Instructed  to  aUocate  plots 


on  the  basis  of  a  two-ehOd  fsmOy.  A  couple 
with  ttiree  children  wlU  have  to  provide 
vegetaUes  for  the  family  dinner  taUe  from 
the  same-slsed  parcel  that  a  famUy  with 
only  one  chUd  wiU  tiU.  Such  a  couple  wiU 
also  be  forced  to  purchase  oil,  doth,  and 
other  rationed  goods,  even  grain  In  areas 
which  grow  primarily  commercial  crcvs. 
dnce  ration  UcAeU  wOl  be  denied  the  extra 
mouths.  It  is  this  sanction  tliat  wlU  cost  par- 
ents the  most,  since  current  free-market 
food  mices  run  from  50  to  300  percent 
higher  than  thoae  charged  under  the  gov- 
miment  subsidy  program.  Together,  the 
above  measures  wiU  man  than  double  the 
cost  of  raistaig  a  chUd  In  rural  China,  from 
Urth  to  age  16.  from  8900  to  over  $3,000. 

Beijing  Is  also  encouraging  rural  coUec- 
tlvea to  establiah  aodal,  security  programs. 
By  providing  tbe  elderly  an  economic  alter- 
native to  total  dependence  on  their  off- 
spring, such  programs  wiU  have  a  certain, 
though  not  Immediate,  effect  on  fertility.  A 
problem  is  that  any  communes  in  the  hin- 
terlands remain  too  poor  to  fund  an  ade- 
quate program.  Even  In  one  relatively  pros- 
perous commune  I  visited,  only  one  of 
twenty  brigadea  has  been  able  to  Institute 
pensions,  though  cadrea  from  otiier  brigades 
say  they  are  deflnltdy  taiterested.  not  least 
becauae  the  brigade  which  pioneered  the 
program  also  happens  to  have  the  lowest 
Mrtb  rate  in  tbe  oommimf. 

The  national  program  alao  decrees  re- 
wards for  having  only  one  dilld.  In  addition 
to  receiving  an  extra  ahare  of  private  plot 
land,  rural  families  wiU  receive  from  300  to 
400  extra  waA  polnta  a  year,  providing  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  in  extra  Income.  De- 
spite such  inducements,  peaaants  In  many 
areas  remain  unrevtOBsive. 

The  economic  value  of  diOdren  to  thdr 
parents  remaina  hl^  in  rural  China.  By 
their  middle  teens  they  already  produce 
more  than  they  consume,  and  they  stiU  con- 
stitute the  only  sodal  aecority  system 
known  to  peasant  parenta.  To  bring  ita  birtta 
rate  down  and  hold  It  domi  over  the  long 
run,  BdJIng  is  »««»«n»f  on  — "^"g  diQdren 
too  expendve  tar  rural  Chlneae  to  afford 
mwe  than  one  or  two.  The  main  obdarte  to 
the  success  of  tbe  program  Is  that  the  best 
investment  and.  In  China's  snrialld,  econo- 
my, the  only  Inveatment  that  many  Chlneae 
ever  make  Is  thdr  children.  The  govern- 
ment understands  this,  and  baa  been  em- 
pbasiBing  the  need  for  lower-levd  units  to 
take  even  more  drastic  steps  to  curb  births 
when  necessary. 

"In  (Hder  to  control  population  increase, 
achieve  the  planning  of  birtha.  and  Uior- 
oughly  Implement  the  policy  of  'few  births, 
late  marriagea.  and  late  Urttaa.' "  and  more 
spedfieally  to  aid  the  succem  of  the  March 
1990  family-planning  "hi^  tide."  one  rural 
commune  in  Guangdong  lewaided  cooperat- 
ing couples  In  three  ways.  First.  aU  women 
who  underwent  an  abortion  during  the 
"hiili  tkle"  received  10  or  30  nnb,  10  rmb  If 
the  abortion  could  be  accompUahed  by  the 
acraping  technique  and  30  rmb  if  the  preg- 
nancy was  in  its  later  atagea  and  a  caesarean 
was  necessary.  Second,  for  eadi  year  after 
marriage  that  couplea  postponed  conceiving 
thdr  first  chttd  they  were  to  reodve  10  rmb. 
Revealing  the  commune  cadres'  lack  of 
faith  in  the  long-term  efficacy  of  this  bonus, 
the  directive  went  on  to  add  that  if  no  con- 
ception had  occurred  by  the  fourth  year  of 
marriage  then  the  couple  were  to  preaent 
themadves  to  the  commune  clinic  for  a 
medical  fvamlnatlon  If  (me  of  them  was 
discovered  to  be  infertile,  the  bonus  would 
stop. 
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TiM  ttili^  loeil  iwuilihin.  ■■  well  m  lU 

of  the 
Um  biith  eoBtral  pro- 
tt  deetarad  that  Umm  oouptai  who 
to  irerWthin  after  the  Wrth  of 
thetr  fbit  child  were  to  be  awarded  MW  nab. 
unlike  the  lewai^  for  uodersotaic  an  abor- 
■taittav  a  family,  which 
to  have  any  teal  tanpaet  on 
f eftmtir  bdiavler.  the  0B»«hIld  bcoiia  gave 
inmanti  jieiMi.  for  iOO  mb  waa  more  than 
double  the  local  annual  tnooaae  for  a  field 
hand.  In  the  rtx  BMatha  foOowInc  ita  an- 
nouneement.  thli  ama  proved  sufficient  to 
Induee  two  doaen  eoupjea  to  pledge  that 
their  fbat  cfaOd  would  alBO  be  their  laat.  But 
the  protram  proved  too  much  of  a  itrain  on 
<■»!— mima  raaonrcH  to  be  ecntlniied  Indefi- 
nitely. By  September  INO  1S.0M  nnb  had 
been  paid  out  to  ci«tiateii«ln>  laeuplm  f>WB 
the  rapliBy  'tii-i»«««i«i»if  pHieral  wdffere 
fund,  and  the  bonua  paid  to  one  child  f>ml- 
abruptly  dropped  to  100  nab.  Not 

to 


The  "f"*"*^  authorltlM  found  them- 
aelvea  In  a  typical  Chlneae  predicamit- 
they  eouM  not  afford  polttieally  to  let  the 
rfomntc  have  aa  many  efaOdren  aa  they 
wanted,  nor  oouM  they  afford  to  pay  them 
to  briv  them  into  Une.  Aa  In  paat 
,  they  preeeadad  Inafnail  to  what 
of  the  local  brigade  Party  aeeretarlaa 
"a  too  eaay  leuouim  to  force."  On 
the  aorfaee.  the  prcmure  came  In  the  form 
of  ttf'"-!''*  Tf"***—  The  three  rewarda 
above  lad  off  the  commune  dtreetive  but 
were  followed  by  no  lam  than  twelve  diff  er- 
I  to  be  levied  on  thoee  who  vlo- 
!  of  "few  Mitha.  late  mar- 
Mid  late  blitlM."  aU  In  addition  to 
thoae  In  force  nationwide.  The  moat  trench- 
ant of  til  Ml  ptovMcna.  daaigned  to  "ellml- 
nate"  all  third  Mrtha.  atatad  that  coupiea 
were  to  be  aubjact  to  a  one-ttaae  fine  of  MO 
nab  upon  the  Mrth  of  their  thini  child, 
were  to  pay  a  10  mill  a  iimmiIIi  fine  from  the 
fourth  month  of  pregnancy  unto  the  child 
waa  14  yean  of  age.  and  were  to  pay  double 
the  normal  aaaonnt  to  parttdpato  In  their 
brigaded  cuUettive  awdlcal  prognm.  Theae 
muM  ftana  were  alao  levied  on  oouptae  who 
did  not  watt  at  leeet  four  yeara  from  the 
birth  of  their  ftaat  child  to  have  a  aeccnd 
and  couplM  who  had  a  ehUd  before  receiv- 
ing official  permimion  to  marry,  although 
tlmy  caaeed  «4ien  theee  lequliemenU  were 
aatWIed.  Bven  In  the  rich  FMcllUver  Delta, 
where  average  annual  per  capita  InooaM 
fram  the  coOedtve  li  double  that  of  the  na- 
tional average  of  00  rmb^  theee  are  hefty 


In  an  iir"—"r  frank  eonveraation  a  bri- 
gade cadre,  a  ahort.  powerfully  built  awn  In 
hte  thlrtiaa.  revealed  the  tnalde  amaaament 
of  theee  reguMtoBe.  "niere  la  no  doubt 
that  they  wQl  prove  tanpoMible  to  Imple- 
ment.'' be  atated  flatly.  "They  win  aoooer  or 
later  have  to  be  revteed."  He  pauaed  and 
took  •  dkag  on  hia  cigarette,  then  continued. 
■Tn  fact  the  proeem  of  mMan  haa  already 
rtarted.  The  'procedurea'  atate  that  aU  third 
baUaa  muat  be  delivered  In  the  eonunune 
clinic" 

"The  commune  regulationa  go  on  to  add 
OBiinoualy  that  the  clinic  will  not  be  held  re- 
■ponrible  for  any  mlahapa  that  occur  during 
the  blrtlM  of  theae  'ezcem'  baUea."  I  inter- 
jected. Cbdre  Huang  looked  ligniflcantly  at 
me  before  continuing. 

"Originally,  the  commune  announced  that 
a  fine  of  00  rmb  would  be  levied  againat  any 
aaidwifto  who  delivered  auch  a  child  at  home. 
ttiinfciwf  that  thia  would  force  women  to  go 


to  the  cUnic"  he  mid.  adding  In  reference  to 
my  *'?— — "t,  "even  though  they  are  afraid 
to.  Oidy  afterwardi  did  It  oecur  to  the  eoea- 
mune  revolutionary  wnmlttee  membera." 
he  mid  with  ddiberate  Irony,  "that  there 
may  be  problama  with  their  policy.  Labor 
often  caame  auddanly.  and  there  aaay  not  be 
time  for  the  woeaan  to  be  taken  to  the  com- 
mune eUnic  What  If  tt  la  a  difficult  birth 
auch  a  breedi  Mrth?  la  the  brlg*de  midwife 
atiU  not  to  hdpr  What  if  a  woamn  dim 
durliw  deliveryr  Who  a  reaponaibief  Be- 
oauee  of  auch  conaMeiatiaBa  the  00-imb 
penalty  haa  Juat  been  revoked  only  two 
weeka  after  it  waa  announced.  And  thia  la 
only  one  t*«*t'*  The  real  problem  with 
the  new  procedurea  li  that  the  flaw  are  too 
They  dont  leave  a  family  with 
money  for  food." 
Putdiw  out  hla  cigarette,  be  took  my  pen 
and  notebook  In  hand  to  Oluatrate  what  he 
"Take  a  family  In  wlileh  there  are 
iborera.  a  huaband  and  a  wife,  who 
a  total  of  000  work  pointa  a  month. 
After  the  10  percent  deduction  of  work 
pointa  required  by  national  policy,  they 
would  have  TOO  work  potaU  left,"  he  mid. 
writing  down  the  figuree  aa  he  apoke.  "Now 
In  our  brigade  a  work  point  la  worth  an  av- 
erage of  only  0.00  rmb.  ao  that  their  TM 
work  poinU  tranalatea  Into  a  total  of  00  rmb 
per  BMnth.  Prom  thia  aubtract  the  90  nalMip 
penalty  aaaeaaed  by  the  wimmune 
t  extra  S  nnb  a  month  in  ooOeetive 
feea.  The  family  haa  only  10  nab 
left."  He  drded  the  net  tnoonie  of  10  rmb 
for  rr*'*'^  adding.  "And  thia  la  it.  The 
private  plot  of  land  of  the  family  will  not  In- 
creeae  with  the  Mrth  of  the  third  chad,  and 
the  faaaOy  may  not  have  enough  vegetablee 
(or  their  own  table  aa  their  children  get 
older.  A  farm  family  that  baa  to  buy  vegeta- 
Mm  to  In  a  aorry  state.  Bven  if  they  manage 
to  grow  enough  for  themaelvee,  they  wont 
have  any  left  over  to  aell  in  the  free  market, 
cutting  off  thto  aource  of  Income.  Nor  will 
they  have  any  extra  grain  to  ralee  piga  or 
even  chi^ena,  They  alao  cannot  work  In  bri- 
gade enterprtom  where  they  could  earn 
more,  for  the  procedurea  have  forbidden  the 
employment  of  "violatora.'  Uhlem  they  have 
help  from  other  rriatlvea.  thto  10  rmb  to  it." 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  bottom  line,  "and  It 
to  not  enough.  A  faoilly  of  five  needa  to  eat 
at  leaat  100  cattiea  of  rice  a  month.  Kven  If 
they  could  purcfaaae  rice  at  the  rationed 
price  of  14  rmb  a  month,  they  would  atHl  be 
In  trouble.  The  revolutionary  conunittee  haa 
gone  even  further,  however,  aaying  that  not 
only  the  third  dUM  but  Ita  parenta  aa  well 
wOl  have  to  purdiaae  rice  at  the  market 
price,  which  to  currently  97  rmb  per  100  cat- 
tiea. It  will  be  impoarfble  for  them  to  stay 
alive,"  he  eonrtwrted  forcefully.  "When 
people  starve,  they  wont  go  to  the  com- 
mune with  their  oomplalnta,  but  wiU  come 
to  ua  at  the  brigade  for  help." 

"How  could  the  commune  cadrm  even 
rvKwMrT  Implementing  regulationa  of  such 
severity?"  I  aakod.  "Surely  they  understand 
the  economim  of  peaaant  famOiea." 

"In  part  it  to  beeanae  there  to  an  aetlvlat  In 
charge  of  our  prefecture  of  thirteen  coun- 
tiea.  wiM  haa  ttdd  the  leading  cadrm  here  to 
take  a  hard  line  againat  'excem  Mrtha,' "  he 
anawered.  "The  proeedurw  were  drawn  up 
by  the  conunune's  Mrth-planning  group  fol- 
lowing auggartiona  made  by  county-level 
faaUly-plannIng  cadrea.  When  the  proee- 
durw were  preeented  to  the  commune  revo- 
lutionary committee,  they  met  with  no  en- 
thuaiaam  but  alao  with  ao  aertous  objec- 
tions. Everyone  knew  that  thto  waa  what  the 
county  and  prefecture  wanted,  and  ao  die- 


cusalon  waa  very  limited  They  were 
quiddy." 
"Oklnt  anyone  object?"  I  praaaed. 
"I  understand  that  one  brigade  Party  aec- 
retary  did."  my  Informant  aaid  with  a  grin. 
"He  told  the  commune  Party  aaeretary  that 
he  couldnt  participate  In  the  'hiiAi  tide' 
that  waa  to  begin  in  a  few  daya-aU  brigade 
Party  aaeretarim  had  Just  been  matrueted  to 
attend-becauae  he  had"— here  my  Infoim- 
ant  pauaed  to  odlk  what  waa  obviously  a 
pundi  line— "ql  guan  yen."  In  the  dslU 
Cantoneee  that  I  knew.  «i  guan  yen  meant 
throat  Infection.  Thto  eeeased  a  strange 
exeuae  to  uh  for  not  participating  in  an 
event  still  a  week  henoe.  strange  but  hardly 
humoroua.  Bering  my  perplexity.  Huang  ex- 
plalnad  that  the  term  waa  alao  a  homo- 
phone (theee  abound  In  CtUneee)  for  "eon- 
troUtaw  too  atrictly."  and  that  the  eanae 
given  by  the  Juxtapoattion  of  meaning  waa 
that  tlie  whole  plan,  procedurea.  meettnga. 
and  all.  "stuck  in  hto  throat."  "Tou  aee."  he 
oonduded.  "he  waa  telling  the  leadn-  of  the 
coaunune  to  hto  face  that  he  didnt  agree 
with  the  plan." 

"Bconomic  aanetions  In  themstivm  are  not 
objectionable."  I  said,  "aa  long  as  they  are 
rnaennahlr  But  the  eonunune  regulationa 
dont  aeem  dealgned  to  be  Implemented  at 
all.  One  pregnant  woman  from  your  brigade 
aaid  to  me.  The  regulatlana  are  Just  used  to 
scare  us  Into  accepting  aliortiona.' " 

He  nodded  Immediately,  In  full  agreement 
with  the  point  "The  regulationa  really 
worry  the  women."  he  said.  "Except  for  a 
few  who  have  regular  remlttancm  from 
Hoiw  Kong  or  Singapore,  the  women  know 
that  their  famillea  will  'eat  Mtteinem'  If 
they  dont  agree  to  an  abortion.  So  they 
agree.  The  prooedurm  are  nothtaig  more 
than  a  tfan  to  force  the  women  to  abort." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  Impreaaion 
that  women  througliout  China  are  being 
brutally  preasured  Into  abortions  and  aterlll- 
aatlona  that  they  arc  oppoaed  to.  I  dont 
know  thto  to  be  the  caae.  There  are  areas 
which  have  done  considerably  better  than 
Ouangdong,  moat  notably  the  wcetem  prov- 
ince of  Sichuan,  whoee  lOO-milUon-etrong 
populatkm  was  reported  to  have  Increased 
by  only  0.0  percent  In  lOTO:  but  It  to  not 
clear  by  what  meana  thto  haa  been  adiieved. 
It  to  rrr^r^^y  true  that  moat  areaa  of  China 
are  too  poor  to  be  able  to  reward  peaaanU 
into  giving  up  their  aecond  and  later  bom. 
and  there  to  not  enough  time  given  the  cur- 
rent bllaterlng  pace  of  Mrth  control  to  allow 
reaaonahle  economic  sanctions  to  take 
effect  At  leaat  in  Ouangdong  and  perhapa 
elaewhere,  the  real  work  of  birth  control  in 
the  vUlagea  to  accomplished  at  nonstop 
"Think  clear"  meettnci  held  during  spring 
and  fan  abortion  rampalgna  Here  the  objee- 
tive  to  not  Jnet  to  f  amlllarlae  women  with 
the  p»«*m«»  they  win  face  If  they  have  a 
aecond  or  third  chUd.  but  to  uae  "100  strate- 
glM  and  1.000  tactica."  the  Chineee  equiva- 
lent of  "by  hook  or  by  crook."  to  convlrce 
already  pregnant  women  that  they  have  no 
alternative  to  abortion  and  sterillsatlon. 

Such  hard-noeed.  callous  efforts  at  the 
local  level  are  a  coaraened  but  stIU  reeognix- 
aMe  version  of  the  uncompromising  reeolve 
at  the  national  level  on  the  isaue  of  popula- 
tion control.  Vice  Premier  Chen  If  uhua.  the 
female  head  of  China's  Pamily  Planning 
Board,  put  It  Uuntly.  "Socialism  should 
make  It  possible  to  regulate  the  reproduc- 
tion of  human  beings  so  that  population 
growth  keepe  tai  step  with  the  growth  of  nur 
terial  production."  she  said  in  1070. 

It  to  no  accident  that  her  statement  reads 
more  like  an  order  than  an  argument  Thua 
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far  the  identifying  characteristic  of  China's 
demographic  transition  from  high  to  low 
birth  rates  has  been 
ated  and  to  malni 
use  of  political 
cally  unique.  With 
Ul-fated  steriUxation 
1070s,  (me  looks  In 
decline  of  birth 
nised  only  after  it 
passive  response  to  the  forces  of 
tlon.  Industrialisation,  and 
Oovemments  remaioed  largely  Indifferent 
And  the  current  programs  of  other  Third 
World  nations,  which  make  do  with  persua- 
sion, posters,  and  p«rt-tlme  worfun.  have 
had  litUe  or  no  demotistrable  effect  Beijing, 
not  content  with  htJf  measuree.  to  deter> 
mined  to  lower  its  bl  rth  rate  in  advance  of. 
and  to  f  aclUtate.  moii  emlzation. 
■  Clearly  implied  in  Vice  Premier  Chen's 
statonent  was  that  ihe  state  was  going  to 
assume  regulatory  pdwer  over  reproduetkm. 
formerly  an  unqueMioned  human  right 
Thto  puts  the  progra^  beyond  the  pale,  not 
only  of  conventional  morality  but  alao  of  de- 
mographic theory,  (tie  first  of  which  as- 
sumes that  a  huabadd  and  wife  should  be, 
and  the  second  that  they  In  fact  are,  free  to 
have  children.  If  the^  desire  mote  children 
for  reasons  of  love,  cfeistom.  or  money,  or  If 
they  want  fewer  ehilaien  because  they  have 
other  intereats.  conovna.  or  reaponalMUtiea. 
they  are  free  to  act  o^  their  preferaneea. 

Thto  assumption  tolno  longer  totally  valid 
for  China.  The  peassnts  are  no  longer  inde- 
pendent acton  in  thtf  endlem  drama  of  pro- 
creation and  birth, ;  but  are  increaongly 
acting  under  the  durem  and  direction  of  bu- 
reaucratic forces.  Thto  came  out  deariy 
when  I  asked  womcfi  how  many  chlkben 
they  wanted.  "Whatj  does  it  matterT'  one 
woman  eclioed  by  outers  responded.  "Tht 
goverament  haa  aaid  that  we  can  have  only 
two."  Chlneae  peaaaata  are  nothing  if  not 
realistic.  What  does  H  matter.  Indeed,  how 
many  children  you  w^uld  like  to  have  In  the 
face  of  a  govemm«att  decree  specifying  how 
many  children  you  oit  your  ooneetive  wm  be 
permitted  to  have,  a  decree  enforced  by  the 
impressive  organtoatlpnal  skllto  and  human 
reaourcm  of  the  ChUeee  Communtot  Party 
and  the  government  ttureaucracy? 

China  brings  a  powerful  troika  of  human 
and  bureaucractie  stnngths  to  bear  on  the 
regulation  of  the  rcbroduction  of  human 
beings.  With  a  rural  administration  extend- 
ing down  to  the  traas  roota.  maw  ocguilxa- 
tlons  with  ceUs  in  every  hamlet  throughout 
the  country,  and  a  i^dre  of  rural  (rffldato 
trained  in  social  oontibl.  it  to  in  a  formidable 
position  to  prew  for^ud  with  birth  oontroL 

With  the  eatabllahihent  of  coUective  agri- 
culture in  the  mid-firtlea.  rural  China  wu 
swept  into  the  tight  ctnbraoe  of  the  expand- 
ing Cliinese  buraaucracy.  TOwnahipa 
became  cnmmunea,  vfllagw  production  bri- 
gades, and  hamleta  froductlan  teama,  and 
thcM  newly  forged'  adminlatrattve  unita 
were  the  lower  rungi  in  a  ladder  of  com- 
mand and  control  thkt  reached  upward  to 
Beijing.  Rural  dwelwa  became  auaoeptible 
In  an  unprecedented  '4ray  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence and  control  of  tne  Chinew  state.  lUs 
three-tiered  system  df  rural  colleeUviaation 
and  admlniatratlon-^the  commtmea,  bri- 
gades, and  teams— haa  proved  invaluable  in 
Implementing  Mrth  jlannlng.  It  to  through 
thto  system  that  the  liousehoM  registers  are 
maintained  and  annual  population  rmorta 
are  compiled.  And  li  to  thto  organisation 
that  aUowa  the  effkient  organisation  and 
execution  of  the  "high  tld«>"  ux*  the  ready 
enforcement  of  the  n^  birth  control  regu- 
lations. 


Reinforcing  thto  omnipresent  admlnlstrap 
tkm  to  the  Women's  Federation.  EatabUahed 
to  aubordlnate  women  to  the  Party'a  aodal. 
economic,  and  political  Une.  in  recent  yean 
it  hw  been  entirriy  coopted  for  the  purpow 
of  Implementing  the  Mrth  contrM  program. 
Like  aU  organiaations  in  China,  the 
Women'k  Federation  to  organised  hierarchi- 
cany  and  to  headed  by  Beijing  officials,  who 
dhcet  the  aetivltiw  of  over  5  mUUon  local 
federation  oftldala.  one  In  each  of  the  coun- 
try'a  oUIlion  production  briiwdw  and  teams. 
Thew  cadrw  are  reqMinaible  for  the  leg- 
work  of  the  program  at  the  team  and  bri- 
gade levd.  They  educate  peasant  women 
about  population  pcMej  and  tMi«»^tii 
reeords  on  oontraoeption  uw  and  fertiUty. 
They  are  further  durged  with  detecting 
pregnandw  and  accompanying  women  to 
the  health  eUnic  for  abortions  and  sterllixa- 


FlnaUy,  Beijing  can  rely  on  a  vast  phalanx 
of  rural  eadraa.  Communtot  Party  members, 
and  aetlviata  to  advocate  and  advance  the 
official  Une  In  the  oountryalde.  v^r*^'1'r 
cadrw  at  the  brigade  and  commimf  level, 
who  occupy  Important  positions  in  the  rural 
admlnlatnrttve  atrueture,  poaaew  redoubta- 
ble petauaalve  power,  honed  to  a  adntlllat- 
ing  aharpnaw  in  the  ^Irrvm  ot  political 
movementa  of  the  Mao  deeadea.  With  their 
authority  and  mmmimlrationa  skills,  they 
are  wpeclally  effective  in  group  aettinga.  Al- 
ternately threatening  and  perauading,  cajol- 
ing and  reaaoning.  they  are  more  than  a 
match  for  the  inarticulate  young  village 
women,  who  are  further  inhibited  by  their 
fear  of  giving  offenae.  They  are  ooly  too 
aware  that  tt  to  invariably  thoae  peaaaata 
who  bend  to  the  eadie'a  wlahw  who  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  work  in  lirigade  or  commune 
fkctortea,  who  are  given  mudi^iriaed  home 
sites,  or  who  receive  smaller  but  stOl  impor- 
tant favon  such  w  the  loan  of  1,000  bricks 
for  the  conatnictian  of  a  pig  sty  or  a  travel 
permtt  to  journey  outside  the  county  limits 
or  to  stay  ovemii^t  outside  the  brlgaide. 

The  ^wriflr  organtoationa  mgionslMf  for 
Beijing'a  paat  aucoew  in  birth  control— the 
cMlettlwa.  the  cadrea.  and  the  Women's 
Federation— are  in  one  sense  merely  differ- 
ent Caoeta  of  China'a  bureaucrats  totalitar- 
ian form  of  government  With  a  centralized 
bureaucracy,  a  totaUtarian  poUtlcal  appara- 
tua.  a  largely  atate-run  economy,  and  doae 
supervlalon  of  aU  aodal  groups,  Beijing  to 
aide  to  cany  out  programs  that  would 
topide  lew  firmly  seated  governments  with 
Uttle  fear  of  popular  unrest  Few  oountriw 
so  tlMHOUghly  enmwh  their  people  In  a  web 
of  economic,  political,  and  social  contnds, 
and  fewer  atm  presume  a  right  to  dictate 
not  only  bdiavioral  norma  but  alao  peraonal 
valuea.  The  Chinew  auccew  in  reducing  the 
Mrth  rate,  m  In  controlling  dissent  and  pre- 
venting iaunigration  to  uriian  areas,  to  the 
direct  resutt  of  thto  power  to  subordinate  in- 
divldnal  pfcferencw  to  state  goals.  Beijing's 
Mrth  control  program  wOl  be  exportable 
only  to  countrlw  whow  dtlaens  do  not  have 
Inalienable  rights  vis-a-vto  their  govern- 
ment 

One  manifestatian  of  the  government's 
power— the  primary  precondition  of  the  pro- 
gram's suocesB— to  its  aHUty  to  paw  coats 
along  to  the  producer  rather  than  pay  for 
them  trom  central  government  funds.  The 
cost  of  sending  aU  women  who  threaten  to 
exceed  their  fertlUty  quotas  to  meetings  for 
months  on  end  would  be  prohlMtive  if  the 
costs  were  liome  by  anyone  except  the  peas- 
anta  themaelvea.  In  one  brigade  of  4.000 
memben  the  Income  loot  by  the  involuntary 
peaaant  partidpanta  in  the  1970  wring  and 


(aU  "high  Udw"  totaled  approximately 
$6,000,  no  mean  aum  in  a  collective  where  a 
year's  labor  only  earns  a  peaaant  between 
$100  and  $900.  With  ■^miMin^Md  fanily- 
Planning  campaigns  occurring  nationwide, 
China  probably  "spent"  over  a  MlUon  dol- 
lan  of  peasant  and  cadre  labor  in  1979 
alone.  Meeting  participants  reodve  no  com- 
pensation for  the  time  lost  during  meetings, 
and  agricultural  production  may  have  suf- 
fered sUghtly  M  part  of  the  work  force  ww 
kept  out  of  the  fldds  in  meetings  Another 
burden  on  the  rural  collective  is  that 
Women's  Federation  cadrw  at  both  the 
team  and  brigade  level,  w  weU  w  other  bri- 
gade cadrw  who  became  Involved  In  the 
movement  continue  to  dnw  their  regular 
salariw  from  odlective  funds  diving  the 
courw  of  the  meetings.  The  state  dow  pay 
the  salariw  of  ««m»h»ihii*  and  hitfier-levd 
cadrw  engaged  in  Mrth  control  work,  but 
thew  expenditurw  account  for  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  true  economic  coat  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  second  precondition  of  China's  suc- 
oew  on  the  population  front  to  program  sta- 
MUty.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  the  gov- 
ernment's current  coaamitment  to  setting 
and  adhering  to  stitet  Mrth  quotaa.  Recent- 
ly promulgated  documenta  have  directed 
cadrw  to  "with  one  hand  graap  producUon. 
and  with  the  other  Mrth  control."  pladiw 
birth  control  on  a  par  with  the  p**»w«i»» 
problem  of  feeding  China'a  maaaea.  Birth 
quotas  have  been  given  to  countiw  and  cobs- 
munea,  and  demotion  and  dismissal  awatt 
cadrw  whow  uniU  exceed  their  aUoted 
number  of  baMea.  (It  to  not  surprising  that 
cadrw  whow  careen  are  threatened  In  thto 
way  oonuntt  exeesaw  In  the  name  of  popula- 
tion oontnd.)  Birth  control  to  written  into 
China's  1970  Constitution,  and  a  new  set  of 
liirth  control  regulations  came  Into  effect  in 
1900. 

But  win  Beijing  continue  to  be  unsparing 
In  its  demand  for  the  regulation  of  the  re- 
production of  the  fifth  of  humanity  that  tt 
controls?  Put  Pendulum  shifts  in  pMicy  w 
party  factiona  vied  for  power  would  aeem  to 
can  Into  queaUon  Beijing's  aMUty  to  auatain 
a  program  over  the  long  courae.  The  leaaon 
trom  the  Ouangdong  countryside  to  that  by 
the  mkl-wventiw  leftiata  and  rlghtlaU 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  consenaua  on  the 
neceaalty  for  Mrth  controL  Though  the  left- 
iata formerly  oppoaed  temUy  piMiwhij  rm- 
tlonallsing  uncontrolled  population  growth 
with  such  short-sighted  slogana  w  "Evwy 
atnmadi  comw  with  two  hands  attached," 
during  the  last  yean  of  their  tenure  in 
power  (1973-70)  maw  sterfUaatlona  were  vig- 
oioualy  puahed,  and  regular  family-planning 
"high  tides"  were  hdd.  Should  the  lefUaU 
recover  their  tanuer  preeadnence,  thoe  to 
no  reason  to  expect  birth  control  to  go 
aground  on  the  shoato  of  shiftily  policy.  On 
the  contrary,  they  seem  certain  to  keep  the 
program  on  the  aame  liaaic  course.  At  worst 
Mrth  control  would  be  ''■^'™»^  during  the 
period  of  political  transition,  w  it  waa  for 
the  two  yean  following  the  faU  of  the 
Oang.  PUture  leftists  would  probaMy  con- 
tinue to  rationalise  their  policy  somewhat 
differently  from  the  so^alled  pragmatlata. 
stressing  the  sodal  and  familial  benefits  of 
family  planning  to  be  gained,  ratho-  than 
the  purely  economic  advantages. 

Thto  apparent  consensus  of  the  right  and 
left  to  critical,  for  the  population  program 
win  indeed  have  to  be  continued  over  the 
long  run.  China's  population  increaw  rate 
wu  lowered  from  2J  percent  In  1071  to  1.9 
percent  in  1970  by  direct  consdously  ap- 
plied pressure  from  Beijing,  not  by 
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dlpttoiM  aodal  md  economic  change.  SlMNild 
the  pracnun  be  dtacontinued  tomorrow, 
ttwre  would  be  »  b«by  boom  tn  the  Chlnew 
countryiMe  that  would  make  Amarlca'a 
poetwar  boom  aecm  In  retroapect  more  like 
a  whtaHper.  Por  left  to  themaehres.  aa  they 
were  duilBC  IVn  and  much  of  197S.  the 
would  have  aa  many  children  aa 
to  reach  their  two-boy  ideal.  Pop- 
ulation increaae  ratea  would  return  to  levcla 
laat  aeen  a  decade  aco.  reachlnc  U  percent 
a  year  or  more.  To  curb  ita  population. 
Chlna'a  birth  control  pracram  wiU  have  to 
remain  In  force  for  decadaa;  to  reduce  it  wOl 
require  rectrlctiona  on  fertOlty  for  lenera- 
tkxM  to  come.  The  ooneenaua  that  haa 
emened  ia  a  guarmntee  of  the  stability  and 
continuity  vital  to  the  program'a  ultimate 


With  the  revolutionary  vlalan  that  haa 
become  their  trademark.  China's  leaders 
have  not  been  loath  to  look  ahead.  BeUlnc 
haa  targeted  MM  aa  the  year  by  which  the 
plateau  of  aero  population  growth  should 
Have  been  reached.  Even  more  diatant  goala 
are  emerging:  the  mertta  of  gradually  reduc- 
ing Chlna'a  pmnilft^liT  to  levela  more  In  con- 
cert with  natural  rcaourom  have  been  debat- 
ed In  newspaper  arttdcs.  How  auch  awesome 
sodal  cnglneertiw  Is  to  be  accomplished  Is 
already  apparent:  coivles  are  to  have  Just 
one  ehOd.  In  June  \vn  Hua  Ouofeng  told 
delegatea  to  the  Fifth  People's  Congrem 
that  famOtaa  which  limit  themselves  to  one 
dilld  should  be  suitably  rewarded.  Within  a 
few  mootha  the  line  had  hardended  appre- 
ciably. Ilie  major  conchialnn  of  a  national 
conference  on  the  population  problem  held 
In  'ffr*'""'  Piovlnce  In  December  1979  was 
that  the  primary  task  of  birth  control  work 
is  to  univcrmllM  the  one-child  family.  At 
the  ^fg«""h«g  of  19M  all  of  China's  major 
newspapers  simultaneously  published  a 
report  on  a  aeries  of  population  projections 
based  on  varying  sswimptlnna  regarding  av- 
erage number  of  children  per  family  made 
by  reaeaichen  of  the  Chlneae  Academy  of 
aodal  i^-ff~—  Only  if.  they  reported,  all 
oouplm  have  only  one  child  after  19U  will 
aero  population  growth  be  poaalble  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  According  to  their 
estimates.  Chlna'a  population  would  then 
peak  in  the  year  MM  at  1.064  billion,  there- 
after gradually  decreaatng  to  960  million  in 
MM.  013  million  in  MOO.  and  a  mere  370 
mllllan  in  3000. 

In  the  apring  of  19M  the  aaalatant  mayor 
of  Shanghai.  Tang  Kal.  deacribed  bla  city's 
birth  control  goal  for  that  year  in  terms  of 
the  univermUBOlan  of  the  one-child  family. 
"We  must  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to 
raise  the  percentage  on  only  children,  which 
should  reach  90  percent  of  the  urban  area 
and  appra^Doatdy  76  percent  in  the  subur- 
ban area."  he  aald.  "We  muat  severely  limit 
aecond  birtha.  and  abaolutely  halt  third 
Urtha,  In  order  to  restrict  population 
grtwth  to  0.6  percent  or  leaa."  By  the  end  of 
I960,  the  same  phraaea  had  percolated  down 
to  rural  Kwnniiinm  in  Ouangdmg  and 
OuaJngxi.  indicating  that  the  drive  for  yi- 
K«iKii«  or  "aingle-tnfant-isatlon."  was  on 
nationwide.  In  Guangdong  It  was  announced 
tn  1961  that  aD  state  employees,  over  whom 
the  government  exercises  an  obvious  lever- 
sge.  would  henceforth  be  permitted  only 
one  child;  70  percent  of  the  resldenU  of 
dtim  and  towns  were  to  follow  suit,  as  were 
SO  percent  of  the  peasants.  The  plan  Is  to 
contlnottsly  push  up  the  'percentage  of 
single-child  families  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, with  the  goal  of  reaching  100  percent 
by  1968. 

How  this  will  be  aocompllshed  ia  diaboli- 
cally simple.  "The  licensing  of  first  births" 


was  how  one  Urth  control  worker  privately 
described  it  to  me.  "Kvery  brigade  wfll  be 
given  an  annual  quota  of  babies."  she  ex- 
plained. "Newlyweds  who  wish  to  have  a 
child  muat  apply  to  the  commune  family- 
planning  office  for  a  birth  permit  TO  re- 
ceive thla.  they  muat  meet  two  condltlona: 
they  muat  fail  within  their  brtgade'a  yearly 
quota,  and  they  must  agree  to  have  oidy  one 
dilld.  If  they  go  ahead  and  have  the  dilld 
without  a  permit,  they  wiU  be  violating  the 
Mrth  control  regulatlona.  Their  baby  wOl  be 
a  'black  market  person.'  no  grain,  on.  cloth, 
or  other  ration  coupona  will  be  lasued.  and 
the  parenU  will  have  to  pay  a  monthly  fine 
of  M  rmb."  Couples  who  conceive  a  child 
without  fbst  obtaining  a  Mrth  permit  will 
be  ordered  to  attend  Urth  control  meetings, 
at  which  they  will  be  pnaaiirfd  to  accept 
the  one-child  llmtt  and  ■terlllmtlnn  "And 
aU.  sterilisation  is  better  than  abortion." 
the  cadre  concluded.* 

Population  is  no  longer  taken  as  a  given  In 
the  Chinese  jigsaw  puaale  of  prosperity,  but 
is  being  shaped  by  the  staU  for  the  good  of 
the  greater  collective.  It  somehow  seems  a 
logical,  even  inevitable  extension  of  the  Chi- 
nese state's  already  formidable  powers  that 
it  should  arrogate  to  itself  control  over  the 
reproduction  of  Ita  dtliens.  After  the  fash- 
ion of  bureaucratic  socialist  states.  BeUlng 
ministries  already  closely  control  the 
ou^Nit.  dlstrlbutkin.  and  oonaumptlon  of 
material  goods  and  foodstuffs.  Children, 
too.  have  long  been  regarded  aa  the  proper- 
ty of  the  state,  which  oversees  their  educa- 
tion and  later  assigns  them  work.  Control- 
ling the  production  of  what  might  lie  called 
raw  humanity  further  facilitates  the  ration- 
al, socialist  pi»«ii»wg  of  China's  command 
economy.  Looked  at  from  this  perspective. 
Bei^ng's  move  is  a  natural  step,  completing 
ita  cradle-to-grave  embrace  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

Surprising  though  it  may  seem,  given  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  to  be  contended 
with,  controlling  China's  population  may 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  simpler  tasks  of 
the  modernisation  program.  Instead  of  rdy- 
Ing  on  costly  imported  technology  or  dlf  fl- 
cult-to-maater  buslnem  management  tech- 
niques, it  draws  upon  skills  of  directed  social 
change  and  ccmtrol  through  mass  move- 
menta  long  In  use  in  revolutionary  China. 
This  social  calculus  is  a  home-grown  special- 
ty, developed  by  Mao  to  a  high,  if  Machia- 
vellian, art  during  the  four  decades  of  his 
rule.  The  cadres,  organlsatlona,  and  admin- 
istrative Infrastructure  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful Implementation  of  the  birth  control 
imogram  are  already  In  place  and  operating 
in  the  Chinese  countryside.  Birth  ratea.  al- 
ready reduced  to  impressively  low  levels  for 
a  develoi^ng  country,  continue  to  be  eroded 
away  by  wave  after  wave  of  "high  tides." 
Though  the  timing  may  require  some  ad- 
justment, it  Is  not  premature  to  predict  that 
China  will  achieve  ita  goal  of  aero  popula- 
tion growth. 

China  hands  of  an  earlier  genoatlon  were 
fond  of  remarking  that  the  teeming  msisrs 
of  China  could  never  pass  entirely  through 


do  not  alwayi  mtcc.  On  my 

fNqiMDt  trte*  to  Hans  Kons.  *l\*t  iMvins  Chins.  I 
basan  to  hear  raportt  of  female  Infanticide  from 
minwii  friendi  who  had  made  trtpe  back  to  Pearl 
River  Delta  OeamoDe.  That  the  "one  child  per 
tamlljr  poller  to  neiwaalble  for  thli  tnital  practice 
then  can  be  no  doubt,  aaadhead  rcetdCBta  had  ear- 
lier heatedly  denied  to  me  that  slri  babies  had  ever 
been  put  to  death  In  the  vlllase.  even  durins  Qins 
time*.  "Out*  la  a  'land  of  flah  and  rice.' "  one  wrin- 
kled old  midwife  told  me.  "Everyone  baa  alwayi 
been  able  to  taiae  their  dauchter*." 


an  archway,  for  they  would  multiply  faster 
than  they  could  advance.  Beijing  has  set  out 
to  prove  them  false.  The  fifth  of  humanity 
that  It  commands  has  been  organtaed.  regi- 
mented, and  given  ita  marching  orders.  By 
dint  of  will  and  organisation.  It  appears  that 
the  Chinese  people,  four  abreast  and  In 
lockstep.  will  ultimately  be  marched 
through  to  the  last  man,  woman,  and  child. 
One  can  only  hope  that  the  drive  does  not 
turn  into  a  stampede. 

The  birth  control  plan  Is  quintessential 
Chinese  twi«>««"-  the  state  setting  forth  a 
far-readilng  blueprint  to  reenginecr  society. 
The  people  are  expected  to  fall  uncomplain- 
ingly into  line  dasplta  the  shortcomings  of 
the  state  idan.  The  plan  in  operation  exaeta 
from  the  population  a  heavy  toU  to  which 
the  state  remains  largely  obvious. 

Though  I  had  gained  glimpses  of  the 
human  eosta  of  birth  planning  Chinese 
Communist  style  while  attending  meetings 
snd  Interviewing  cadres.  I  only  spprehended 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  sacrifice  being  de- 
manded of  Chinese  womoi  during  a  visit  to 
a  ri»fT"«"'"'  clinic  during  the  1960  "high 
tide."  I  found  that  this  facility  had  been 
transformed  into  an  abortion  clinic  for  the 
duration  of  the  rampalgn.  an  impression 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Chen  Buoahen.  one  of 
four  dlnlc  oodlreetors  (and  the  only  one  of 
the  four  with  any  medical  training).  "At 
this  early  stage  in  the  high  tide  we  have 
been  giving  priority  to  abortions  over  sterili- 
sations." he  explsJned  as  we  sipped  tea  in 
the  cUnle  office.  "Our  sevmty  beds  are  cur- 
rently aU  occupied  with  women  undergoing 
abortions,  otir  surgical  staff  has  been  orga- 
nised Into  qtedal  abortion  teams,  and  our 
two  operating  theaters  are  In  use  through- 
out the  day  performing  cstiarfsn  sections 
and  Induced  abortions.  We  have  even  called 
up  four  barefoot  doctor  midwives  from  the 
brigades  to  help  with  the  patient  load." 

Deapite  the  concentration  of  all  available 
medical  reaourcea.  the  dlnlc  had  averaged 
only  a  doaen  abortlona  a  day  the  first  four 
days  of  the  "high  tide."  and  the  waiting  list 
of  170  women  was  growing  longer  with  eadi 
day  of  meetings.  One  reason  for  the  slow 
pace  was  a  lack  of  space:  as  a  concession  to 
the  women's  fears,  they  were  accompanied 
by  family  or  cadres  during  their  three-to- 
four-day  stay  In  the  hospital.  But  the  main 
reason.  Director  Chen  confided,  was  that 
the  commune  cadres,  worried  lest  prema- 
tiu«  births  spoil  their  drive  for  100  percent 
comidlance.  had  directed  that  all  pregnan- 
des  of  seven  or  more  months  be  terminated 
first.  "On  a  woman  seven  or  eight  months 
pregnant,  performing  an  abortion  is  a  com- 
plex and  time-consuming  procedure,"  Chen 
pointed  out.  "We  begin  by  injecting  Rlvalor, 
an  abortlfadent.  into  the  uterus  to  destroy 
the  fetus  and  cause  birth  contractions  to 
begin.  The  fetus  usually  expires  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  is  expelled  on  the 
second  day.  In  the  cases  where  expulsion 
does  not  follow  within  forty  hours,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  per f mm  a  caesarean."  "And 
if  the  fetus  has  not  yet  expired?"  I  ssked. 
wondering  what  the  dlnlc  staff  would  do 
when  faced  with  the  awkward  problem  of 
how  to  dispose  of  a  live  baby  delivered  by 
caesarean.  "We  always  wait  untU  the  fetus 
expires."  he  snswered  Anally.*  While  pass- 


•But  I  did  uncover  casta  In  which  women  very 
eioae  to  tem  were  siven  InJeeUooa  only  after  their 
labor  paina  had  already  besun  naturally,  a  method 
uaed  by  offidala  to  overcome  the  women'*  fear  of  a 
eaeaarcan.  In  auch  caaea  tlw  baby  either  la  bom 
dead  or  dlea  ahortly  after  Mrth. 


ing  qukkly  for  the  karried  clinic  staff,  this 
death  watch  can  se^  Interminable  to  the 
women  thonsdves,  K  found  out  later  that 
day  when  I  visited  ttie  patient  wards. 

Alongside  the  entrance  to  eadi  of  the 
small  wards  a  slip  jof  red  paper  with  the 
characters  ylnchan  dushe  (literally,  abortion 
dormitory)  had  beeii  posted.  This  was.  I  re- 
alized, an  imitation  !of  the  traditional  Chi- 
nese lunar  New  Tear  practice  of  festooning 
homes,  espedally  d«iorframes.  with  slips  of 
red  paper  on  whhyi  have  been  brushed 
happy  and  auspicioMs  sayings.  Under  the 
present  clrcumstanc<s,  however,  which  were 
as  unhappy  as  theyj  were  Inauspldous,  the 
slips  of  red  paper  se6med  a  grotesque  touch. 
None  of  the  wards  hitd  doors,  so  I  simply  se- 
lected one  at  rand<^  and  stepped  Inside. 
The  room  was  a  lO-by-lO-foot  aquare  of  raw 


concrete  alap 
placed  against  ti 
one  was  against 
the  beds  were 
who  lay  covered 
On   the   third,   al< 


with  three  plank  beds 

so  that  the  head  of 

'oot  of  another.  Two  of 

lied  by  yotmg  women 

cotton  comforters. 

ide  a  neatly  folded 


stack  of  bedding,  a  flftylsh  woman  sat  erect- 
ly. I  advanced  and  idtroduced  myself  to  her. 

As  I  had  sensed  ffom  her  age  and  some 
subtle  nuance  of  authority,  she  was  a 
woman's  work  cadre.,  She  explained  that  she 
and  her  young  roomkiates  were  aU  from  the 
No.  8  Production  T^am  of  Soutbhead  Bri- 
gade, and  that  it  wks  her  reqionsihillty  to 
stay  with  them  duang  their  confinement. 
The  young  women  |  were  here,  the  cadre 
went  on,  because  thfy  did  not  have  permis- 
sion to  give  birth.  "She  is  seven  months 
pregnant  with  her  aecond  baby,"  she  said, 
pointing  with  her  d^  the  way  the  Chinese 
do  at  the  woman  iii  the  far  bed.  "But  it 
came  too  soon,  onl|r  two  yean  after  her 
first.  She  won't  ha«e  a  quota  [renwu]  for 
two  more  years."  Nodding  at  the  nearer  bed. 
ahe  added,  "Ah  Hid  here  doesnt  have  a 
quota  becauae  ahe  is  only  23  and  Is  not  yet 
offldaUy  married."  tnie  girl  in  the  middle 
bed  the  cadre  had  called  Ah  Hui  had  tamced 
herself  up  into  a  half-dttlng  position  as  we 
were  talldng  and  now  Interjected.  "My  hus- 
band and  I  had  a  wMding  feast  in  the  vQ- 
lage  last  November^— apparently  after  she 
discovered  herself  tq  be  pregnant— "but  the 
commime  wouldn't  ^  lu  register  our  mar- 
riage because  I  wa4  not  yet  33.  In  three 
months  I  will  turn  2|.  so  I  was  hoping  that  I 
could  keep  this  babyi  but  the  cadres  told  me 
that  I  vrOl  not  be  ^Uowed  to  have  a  batay 
until  nine  months  ^ter  reglstratian."  She 
lay  back  down,  and  ber  voice  became  more 
subdued  as  she  told  Ine  that  she  had  agreed 
to  an  abortion  the  diy  before  because,  after 
a  week  of  holding  o^t,  she  was  sick  of  day 
after  day  of  endless,  meetings.  Besidea,  she 
added  with  rathw  i  more  spirit,  she  was 
young  and  would  haire  another  opportunity 
to  give  birth,  perhapg  next  year. 

Thla  plucky  youn^  woman,  already  look- 
ing beyond  a  preaeni  in  which  ahe  had  been 
given  an  injection  of  what  ahe  called 
"poison"  (the  peasants,  not  Interested  In  the 
niceties  of  names,  dalled  the  abortlfadent 
what  it  in  fact  was.  qoison,  and  the  injeetioa 
a  du  shen,  or  "poiaoli  shot"),  seemed  under 
the  circumstances  to|be  bearing  up  amaalng- 
ly  well.  The  woman  ti  the  far  bed  was  dear- 
ly in  much  worse  aliape.  Her  swollen  and 
blood-flecked  eyes  blul  regarded  me  briefly 
when  I  entered  thejroom,  but  soon  moved 
listlessly  away.  Thereafter  she  took  no 
notice  of  my  presenqe,  lying  Inert  under  the 
mantle  of  her  blanket,  seemingly  unaware 
of  her  BurroundlngB:  I  had  thoui^t  at  first 
that  she  wss  under  ibedlcation  for  pain,  but 
the  woman's  work  cadre  informed  me  that. 


aside  fnm  the  "poison  shot,"  she  had  re- 
ceived no  nwididne.  (According  to  Dr.  Chen, 
none  of  the  women  reodved  pain  pills,  tran- 
quiliieta.  or  sleeping  pills.)  Neverthdess.  the 
cadre  hastfnwd  to  add.  the  woman  was  not 
in  any  pain. 

Not  In  any  physical  pain  pertiaps.  I  men- 
tally corrected  her  as  I  moved  over  to  the 
woman's  side.  Intending  to  ssk  her  how  she 
fdt.  But  before  I  could  get  the  question  out, 
she  turned  away  from  me  to  face  the  wall 
and  pulled  her  heavy  quUt  up  over  her  head 
as  a  further  shield.  I  could  see  her  body 
compact  itself  under  the  quilt  as  she  curled 
up  In  a  baD  around  her  dead  fetos.  I  heard 
the  cadre  say  from  behind  me  that  she  was 
scheduled  for  an  abortion  later  that  after- 
noon. The  final  step  for  this  woman  and  the 
others  in  the  abortion  dormitory  was  a  trip 
to  the  operating  room,  and  it  was  there  that 
I  conduded  my  visit  to  the  dlnlc 

The  operating  room  was  constructed  of 
the  same  fray  concrete  as  the  rest  of  the 
hospital  but  was  better  lit,  with  large  win- 
dows in  each  walL  The  low  operating  table 
in  the  center  of  the  room  was  already  occu- 
pied by  a  short.  stoAy  peasant  woman  in 
her  late  twenties.  She  lay  midriff  unclothed 
on  her  back  as  a  nurse  busily  painted  her 
exposed,  swollen  stomach  with  a  yellow  an- 
tiseptic solution.  An  owasinnsi  curious  face 
appeared  surrcaUy  at  the  windows,  only  to 
be  quickly  driven  away  each  time  by  the 
shoute  of  the  nurse.  When  she  had  complet- 
ed her  work,  a  doctor  swiftly  made  a  series 
of  injections  of  local  anesthetic  In  the 
woman's  ahdnmen  As  he  waited  for  the 
shota  to  take  effect,  he  explained  to  me  that 
the  woman  had  been  given  an  injectlm  of 
Rivalor  early  the  previous  day,  that  It  had 
been  determined  this  morning  that  the 
fetus  had  died,  but  there  wss  still  no  sign  of 
uterine  oootraetians.  Now,  be  went  on,  ob- 
livious to  the  woman  lying  underneath  his 
gvslkHlalliig  gloved  hands,  the  fetus  would 
have  to  be  removed,  thus  and  thus.  The 
woman  for  her  part  stared  fixedly  at  the 
celling  throoghout  his  verlial  dissection,  her 
body  tanmoMle.  Only  her  laboring,  calloused 
hands,  dfnrtihig  tightly  at  the  edge  of  the 
operating  table,  gave  a  hint  as  to  her  state 
of  mind.  I  left  the  operating  room  unbidden 
as  the  doctor  made  the  first  tndsian. 

I  came  away  from  that  clinic  visit  appalled 
at  the  phyiioal  and  mental  anguish  of  the 
women  I  had  seen,  but  even  more  puxsled  by 
the  ahswioe  of  opposition  to  It.  not  only 
from  tlie  women  themselves,  but  from  any 
segment  of  Chinese  sodety.  In  contrast  to 
America,  the  question  of  abortion,  even 
when  Involuntary  and  performed  late  in 
term,  has  not  flared  into  a  public  issue  in 
China.  In  part  this  may  be  because  the 
statc-contnriled  media  impose  an  almost 
total  Uaekout  on  any  kind  of  criUdsm  of 
current  government  policy.  But  even 
through  the  rural  grapevine  I  heard  no  re- 
porta  of  fiery  contrantatlons  between 
plaeardHaurylng  marchers  and  the  authori- 
ties, of  "pro-life"  crusaders  staging  sit-ins  at 
cllnios  and  hospitals  protesting  the  late 
abortions,  of  "pnxhoice"  advocates  crash- 
ing the  Mrth  oontrol  meetings  to  demand 
that  women  be  free  to  make  individual  ded- 
oo  abortion  privately  and  without 
Little  or  none  of  the  explosive 
moral  and  polltleal  drama  that  has  sur- 
rounded this  issue  in  the  VS.  hsa  disrupted 
VBC  cfforta  at  populaticm  oontroL 

One  wBon  for  the  damping  of  this  issue 
is  that  in  China  there  are  not  many  who 
would  risk  confrontation  with  the  establish- 
ment over  abstract  questions  of  human 
righto   raised   by   birth   control    excesses. 


Then,  too,  while  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
birth  control  campaign  are  occurring  in  the 
countryaide.  Chlna'a  few  diaaidenta  are  con- 
centrated in  the  dtiea,  where  their  atten- 
tion ia  held  by  other  iaauea.  Moral  outrage  ia 
limited  aa  well  by  the  aometlmea  "naaty, 
brutiah,  and  abort"  character  of  life  in  over- 
populated,  famine-prone  China,  and  by  a 
lack  of  a  religioua  tradition  grounded  in  the 
sanctity  of  hiunan  life.  Man  is  not  made  in 
god's  iioage  in  China.  (Tonfudous  never  nid. 
"Thou  Shalt  not  kllL" 

What  moral  indignation  there  is  over  the 
program  in  the  Chinese  coimtryside  is  kept 
in  dose  check  by  the  juggernaut  of  state 
power,  the  Iraplidt  threat  of  which  so  cows 
most  people  that  they  attend  dosely  to  the 
state's  desires  and  behave  accordingly.  Not 
that  the  PRC  is  above  making  open  threata 
when  necessary,  as  In  the  1978  fertility- 
planning  regultttions  of  Guangdong  Prov- 
ince, whose  section  on  lewaids  and  punlsh- 
menta  contains  a  chilling  warning  to  those 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  oppose  the  pro- 
vincial government's  wOL-  "Those  who  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  fertility  plan  by  engag- 
ing in  rumormongering,  distcnting  the 
bvth,  attacUng  and  harming  fertility-idan- 
nlng  workers  and  activists,  and  generally 
breaking  the  law  and  running  amuck  must 
be  dealt  with  severely.  If  they  have  actually 
obstructed  the  Implementation  of  the  fertil- 
ity plan,  they  must  be  brought  before  the 
law  for  punishment  Those  enemies  of  the 
people  who  attempt  to  defeat  the  fertility 
plan  must  be  exposed  immediately  and  reso- 
lutely attacked."  * 

In  view  of  the  state's  uncompromising  at- 
titude, those  among  the  cadres  inducing  the 
women  to  abort  and  the  doctors  actually 
carrying  out  the  abortions  who  are  consd- 
enUously  opposed  to  ttie  program  dare  not 
make  any  public  expression  of  disapproval 
or  oppodtion.  The  only  Instsrwr  I  csme 
acraaa  where  the  program  waa  openly  chal- 
lenged by  thoae  who  were  charged  with  ita 
enforcement  involved  the  Party  secretary  of 
a  brigade  in  Hetang  Commune,  nnhui 
County.  Guangdong,  who,  supported  by  sev- 
eral of  his  fellow  brigade  cadres,  refused  to 
implement  the  birth  control  procedures 
handed  down  by  the  county  in  the  spring 
I960  rampalgn  The  reacticm  of  the  com- 
mune revolutionary  committee  to  this  In- 
subordination was  Immediate  and  devastat- 
ing. With  the  approval'  of  the  county,  a 
work  team  was  sent  to  the  brigade  to  orga- 
nise mam  critidsm  meetings  against  the  of- 
fending cadres,  the  predictable  outcome  of 
which  was  the  removal  of  the  mutinous 
Party  secretary  and  bis  supporters  from 
office.  The  work  team  then  stayed  on  to 
ensure  the  full  compllanoe  of  the  brigade 
members  during  the  remainder  of  the  "high 
Ude." 

Most  cadres  are  to  canny  and  cautious  to 
openly  bu^  the  system,  and  keep  thdr 
complalnta  about  this  issue  very  muted  and 
private.  One  brigade  cadre,  who  was  dis- 
tressed by  what  he  saw  as  excessive  pressure 
on  women  to  abort  burst  out  to  me.  "If  Uu 
Shaoqi"— the  modnate  former  Chairman  of 
the  Petvle's  Republic  who  perished  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution— "had  stayed  In 
power,  we  would  never  have  seen  this  day. 
The  problem  of  pcvulatian  growth  would 
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have  bMB  Ukoi  care  of  bf  gTadiMUBn."  A 
doetflr  toM  bm  that  nany  of  hla  coUeagiw 
opwC  about  Um  abortkniB  on 
dCtat^Bantba-iimiiaiit  wom>n, 
but  tbat  oo  oiw  had  miMMrred  protamine 
pwhHrtj  by  rafUiim  to  pcrfonn  meb  oper- 
attoua.  "The  eaoaiqaaneea  would  be  very  w- 
rioua.  There  would  be  crttldBn.  tnuiafer.  de- 
motion, etnmle.  perbatM  even  labor 
refona."  be  told  me.  "Mo  doctor  that  I  know 
ii  prepared  to  take  that  rl*." 

Although  it  IB  the  pwaanti  whoee  eeeurl- 
tf.  pttvaor,  and  family  eontlnuity  are  moit 
threatened  by  the  profram.  they  are  for  the 
meet  part  poUtlrally  inarticulate  and  naive 
about  mattcn  beyond  their  own  rice  bowL 
Even  the  younc  peaaant  women  thmiailwe. 
who  Btand  to  loae  the  moat,  nwunt  only  in- 
dirldoal  and  pamlm  leelrtenfe  to  the  pro- 
gram. They  keep  their  pregnanrtee  aecrei, 
telUnc  only  their  famiUea.  and  avoid  prena- 
tal phyiieata.  knowinc  the  brigade  midwife 
win  report  their  eonditlan  to  the  authorl- 
tlca  They  eontlnne  to  work  In  the  flekh  ae 
unaL  Mndinc  up  their  abdomene  under 
their  ba«y  panta  and  biouMa  fton  the 
fourth  BMoth  OB  ae  that  they  win  not  show. 
Many  in  thla  way  avoid  detectton  untfl  they 
are  only  two  or  three  mnnttie  tram  tenn. 
thmUv  that  they  have  a  ahorter  gaunttet 
of  meetloga  to  run.  Thoee  who  can  afford  to 
pay  the  finea  go  away  to  the  hOla  or  to  the 
home  of  a  rdattve.  coming  back  only  after 
their  intent  la  bom.  Thoee  women  who  at- 
tended the  meettaci  I  witwaeed  were  large- 
ly lOait,  lem  defiant  than  rialgneil.  lem  re- 
beUoui  than  fataUitle.  each  enduring  on  her 
own.  On  the  one  Bccaaion  when  a  woman 
railed  Mtterly  agaliMt  the 
I  aaw  the  other  woamn  aelf -eon- 
adouely  look  away.  tHetanring  themeelree 
the  prateetcr.  They  eMmtirt  aa  help- 
aa  their  unborn  bablee.  In- 
capable of  unitlag  In  even  verbal  oppualtlon 
to  a  poUey  that  eaeb  one  of  them  privately 
oppoeed.  Neither  dM  their  huabanda  or 
other  faaaOy  meaabera  back  In  the  village 
work  to  undermine  or  dreumvent  the  pro- 
gram, or  even  go  eo  far  aa  to  crttieiae  It  pub- 
Uely.  To  be  anre.  naen  grumbled  and  curaed 
that  the  program  waa  taking  away  thelr 
aona  and  gianrhona.  but  only  within  their 
family  gataa  and  only  to  family  membeia 
and  truatod  frienda. 

Tet  I  dM  aitiiiaa  aeveral  apontaneooa  out- 
bunte  by  Indhrlduala  againat  the  policy,  the 
atriklng  of  which  came  during  the 
of  a  With  eoBtrol  meeting  One  of 
the  young  mothera  pceaent.  who  had  two 
girla  but  no  boya.  had  atarted  talking  during 
an  interlude  about  how  ahe  had  managed  to 
keep  her  pregnancy  a  aecret  untO  Juat  a  few 
daya  prevloua  when  "they~  became  auapl- 
doua  and  ordered  her  to  undergo  a  phyalcaL 
"They  are  ao  atriet  now."  ahe  continued, 
taara  weOing  up.  "I  Juat  want  to  have  thla 
one  more  baby,  and  then  IH  be  tfad  to  have 
a  tubal  UgatloB.  In  the  viUage  there  la  no 
way  to  anrvive  when  you  are  old  If  you  dont 
have  a  eon.  Sana  are  Uke  heavy  cotton  quota 
in  the  winter  if  you  dont  have  one.  you  wiU 
freaae  to  death." 

She  waa  aobMiw  heavily  by  thla  time.  and. 
thinking  it  beat  to  end  the  converaatlon.  I 
atooduptogo. 

"They  wont  let  me  have  my  baby,"  ahe 
buret  ouC  "I  wlU  agree  to  anything  they 
want  If  they  only  let  me  have  aiy  baby." 

I  waa  anxloua  to  ahut  off  her  torrent  of 
worda,  but  waa  carried  akng  by  her  intenal- 
ty. 

"U I  talk  to  you  like  thia,  la  It  Ulegal?"  ahe 
aaked  auddenly.  eyeing  the  two  eadree 
prcaent  who  had  eat  with  facee  averted 
during  our  eoovetaatlon. 


"No.  it  int.''  I  anawered  with  an  aaaured- 
that  I  deftailtely  did  not  f eeL 

"I  dont  care  If  It  la,"  ahe  went  on  without 
really  llatening  to  my  reply,  "yioe  Premier 
Deng  aaya  that  we  are  to 'ten  it  like  It  la.' AU 
I  am  doing  la  telling  you  the  truth." 

I  nodded,  noting  apprehenaively  that  the 
cadrw  were  caatlng  glowering  aldelong 
glaneea  at  the  woooan. 

But  ahe  waa  not  to  be  cowed,  looking  di- 
rectly at  the  two  cadraa,  ahe  died.  "l%ey 
are  forcing  ua  to  have  abortlonai'' 

niraalnnaHj  protcat  baa  gone  beyond  the 
merely  vocal  and  become  violent  aa  weU,  aa 
Tiainwnnd'  in  a  village  in  the  Fearl  River 
IMta  where  the  Mrth  control  rampaign  waa 
with  apodal  vigor  by  a  young,  ambl- 
Igade  Party  aeeretary.  Finally  aU  but 
one  of  the  village  women  pregnant  with  an 
over-quota  dilld  had  reluctantly  gone  to  the 
««»"«"««•  clinic  for  an  abortion.  The  lone 
holdout  waa  a  woman  whoaa  huaband.  htan- 
aelf  an  only  eon.  waa  deeparata  for  a  aon  to 
the  fanUly  Une.  Hiey  held  out 
the  cadre'a  haiaaament  and  veiled 
threata  for  aeveral  weeka  naore  before  final- 
ly caving  In.  When  the  woman'a 
month  pregnancy  waa  aborted,  ahe 
found  to  have  been  carrying  twin  boya  In 
the  eyee  of  rural  Chlneee,  who  priae  eona 
above  aU  elee.  thla  waa  a  monatroua  tragedy, 
and  word  of  It  quickly  apriad  beyond  hoepl- 
tal  walla  to  the  woman'a  horrified  huaband. 
Thla  man  went  into  a  black  fury  and,  ahreik- 
Ing  that  hla  two  aona  had  been  murdered, 
tore  wildly  to  the  Party  aecretary'a  home. 
SeUng  the  man'a  two  aona,  aged  •  and  10. 
be  heaved  them  Into  the  courtyard  weU  and 
then  leaped  In  hlmaelf .  AU  three  drowned. 

Thla  houaehold-ehatterlng  double  murder 
and  auldde.  aa  tragically  poignant  aa  it  waa. 
touched  me  lem  deeply  than  a  quiet  ritual  I 
obeerved.  which  better  exemplified  the  paa- 
aive  Chlneee  aeceptanoe  of  acta  of  goda,  fate, 
and  the  atate.  Duriiw  the  early  April  Qing 
Ming  Jle.  the  "bright  and  clear"  feaUval  on 
which  Chlneee  remember  their  anoeaton,  I 
vlalted  a  neighbor  woman  who  had  gone 
through  a  late  abortion  a  month  earlier  and 
found  her  Juat  completing  the  domeetlc  por- 
tion of  the  memorial  ritual.  Bght  atleka  of 
Ineenee  were  amOldering  on  the  high  mantle 
before  the  famfly^  anoaatral  tablet,  cloth- 
ing, money,  and  taigota  made  of  paper  were 
being  tranaanbetantlated  by  fire  into  the 
nether  world  for  the  uae  of  the  anceetora, 
and  ahe  waa  chanting  prayera  for  the  peace 
and  proeperity  of  the  houeehold  membna. 
both  living  and  departed.  But  taiatead  of 
ending  the  rite  at  that  point  aa  wiatomary, 
ahe  lit  a  final  length  of  Ineenae  In  a  comer 
of  the  room  and  briefly  atood  crooning 
before  It.  It  waa,  ahe  eTplalnwl  to  me  alter- 
warda,  for  "the  unbom  one."* 


AMERICAN  HgROEB;  NOT 
HUCKSTERS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
AprU  18, 1775,  Paul  R«v«re  left  Boaton 
on  a  borrowed  horae  bound  for  Con- 
cord via  Lexington.  Under  the  cloak  of 
night.  Revere  raced  furloualy  acrogg 
the  oountryglde  to  warn  of  a  Brltlah 
mllltia  heading  toward  Concord  with 
orden  to  break  up  "moba,"  deatroy 
suppllea.  and  arreat  John  Adama  and 
John  Hancock,  two  of  the  major  archl- 
tecta  of  our  emerging  democracy.  Al- 
though Revere  waa  captured  between 
Lexington  and  Concord.  William 
Oawea  and  Dr.  Samuel  Preacott  ea- 


caped  and  Dr.  Preeoott  managed  to 
complete  the  Journey.  Their  heroic  ef • 
f  orta  oiaured  that  when  the  Tory  mili- 
tia arrived  in  Concord  on  April  19, 
Adama  and  Hancock  were  safely  out  of 
reach  and  that  there  waa  an  appropri- 
ate committee  of  American  minute- 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  riae  today  not  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  310th  anniver- 
■ary  of  thia  altruiatie  undertaking,  but 
tb  suggegt  reverence  as  the  appropri- 
ate attitude  for  honoring  great  Ameri- 
can heroea  and  their  efforta.  rather 
than  the  irreverent  uae  of  American 
leaders  in  tasteleaa,  demeaning  adver- 
tisements for  any  and  every  product 
known  to  the  market.  Is  one  to  expect 
that  we  will  be  reminded  of  thia  his- 
toric occasion  by  a  Paul  Revere  char- 
acter riding  into  a  local  retailer  crying 
"One  by  land;  Two  for  the  price  of 
One"?  I  feel  compeUed  to  ask  if  adver- 
tiaoa  can  find  no  better  way  in  which 
to  use  their  talents  than  by  dreasing 
such  American  heroes  as  Revere, 
Abraham  fJncoln.  and  George  Waah- 
ington  as  clowns? 

Let  me  affirm  in  crjrstalline  lan- 
guage my  unwavering  supponrt  for  free- 
dom of  q^eeeh.  I  in  no  way  intend  for 
my  remarks  to  become  the  basis  for 
any  action  that  encroachea  upon  the 
libertiea  provided  In  our  Bill  of  Rights 
or  within  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. However.  I  do  believe  that,  if  the 
310th  anniversary  of  Revere's  famous 
ride  should  be  heralded  in  as  the 
signal  for  yet  another  all-night  or  day- 
long sale,  then  our  Nation  nine  the 
risk  of  total  faUure  in  its  struggle  to 
preserve  its  glorious  heritage  for  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 

Furthermore,  I  Implore  every  mer- 
chant and  advertiser  to  consider  if 
they  would  chooae  to  have  their  chil- 
dren recalling  George  Washington, 
not  as  the  "Father  of  our  Country," 
but  as  the  excited  gentleman  whom 
they  recognize  as  announcing  the 
greateat  sale  on  Earth?  I  beaeech  each 
merchant,  advertiaer.  and  salesperson 
to  consider  the  individual  role  they 
play  in  preserving  our  national  herit- 
age.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  riae 
today  to  again  speak  as  a  participant 
in  the  congreaaional  call  to  conscience 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  While  It  Lb 
always  a  privilege  to  speak  here  on  the 
floor,  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
are  a  part  of  this  ongoing  effdrt  on 
behalf  of  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  are  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
feel  this  as  a  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity as  well.  Here  in  this  country  we 
often  take  our  freedom  for  granted. 
However,  the  problems  confronting 
many  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  cause 
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me  to  pause  anl  to  realise  that  the 
Congress  and  thg  people  of  the  Dhited 
States  must  do  ^erythlng  poggtble  to 
aaaist  those  who  jare  not  afforded  such 
freedoms. 

Today  I  wouldilike  to  meak  particu- 
larly about  soi^e  friends  of  mine. 
These  friends  live  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  I  aras  trailing  in  that  cotmtry 
a  fev;  years  ago,  I  met  Naum  and 
Plana  Kogen  ahd  learned  of  their 
deaire  to  leave  ttaie  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  mai^  Soviet  dttaens  who 
share  this  desire  but,  in  my  view,  there 
are  fewer  people  iwho  have  the  strfldng 
need  that  the  Imogens  do  for  loftvlng 
that  country.  B#th  Naum  and  Plana 
are  in  very  poorhealth.  I  feel  certain 
that  their  oondlCions  could  be  treated 
more  approinlalely  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  UoCortunatdy.  although 
they  have  folloiied  all  of  the  lengthy 
proacrlbed  proeetfurea  for  emlcimtlng. 
they  continue  to>  be  denied  penalasion 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Uniim. 

Deapite  the  aniarently  dismal  pros- 
pects for  their  departure,  Naum  and 
Plana  remain  hopeful  that  gomeday 
they  will  be  allowed  to  Join  other 
members  of  their  family  outside  the 
Soviet  Unicm.  including  their  dtOdren 
who  now  live  in  Michigan.  It  would 
have  been  partlohilarly  medml  for  the 
Kogens  to  be  iUo*^  ^  leave  the 
Soviet  Unl<m  in  time  to  Join  their 
gnuMtaon  Mtehel  on  May  SI  of  this 
year  on  the  oocMion  of  hia  bar  mit>- 
vah. 

These  family  uembera,  and  many 
other  frienda,  dontinue  to  woik  to 
haaten  the  dajr  when  they  can  be  re- 
united. In  Oklahoma  City,  the  Kogens 
have  been  adoptdd  by  the  Jewiah  eom- 
munity.  and  conpapondenoe  eoatinuea 
to  be  sent  to  Resident  Reagan  and 
other  UJS.  offld^ls.  aa  well  aa  to  offi- 
cials of  the  Soittet  Union.  We  must 
continue  to  belidve  that  these  efforts 
will  eventually  be  guooeaafuL 

Mr.  President,  lit  is  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  hope  that  I  speak  about  the 
Kogens  and  others  in  similar  altuap 
tions  today.  We|all  realise  that  over 
the  past  decadeg  there  have  been  fluc- 
tuations in  the  ^migration  polldea  of 
the  Soviet  Goveknment.  Often  these 
fluctuations  have  coincided  with 
changes  in  relations  l>etween  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Statea.  I  am  hopeful  that  now 
that  arma  negotiations  are  again  un- 
derway in  Geneva,  and  that  Mr. 
Reagan  and  Mr.  porbachev  appear  to 
be  anxious  to  woHt  toward  better  rela- 
two  oountriea,  that 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  will 
again  Increase. 

In  addition.  I  call  upon  thoae  who 
represent  the  United  Statea  in  Geneva 
and  in  all  contacts  with  Soviet  otfldala 
to  make  It  dew  to  them  that  the 
United  Statea— it^  Government  and  its 
people— continue  to  be  vitally  eon- 
cemed  about  Soviet  emigration  policy 
and   about   the   treatment  of  Jews, 


Christians,  and  all  ethnic  minorities 
within  the  Soviet  Uni<m.  Mr.  Gorbar 
chev  haa  stated  that  he  believes  this  to 
be  strictly  an  internal  matter,  and  Uiat 
no  other  Government  should  attempt 
to  influence  its  policies  in  theae  areas. 
Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  we  not 
only  have  the  rig^t  to  tpeak.  of  these 
mattets,  but  we  have  an  obligation  to 
do  ao.  For  there  are  some  valuea  which 
sopersede  national  IXHindaries  and 
governmental  authority.  There  are 
some  values  and  rights  which  I  believe 
to  be  imlveraal  and  applicable  to  all 
peoide  rrgantlfSi  of  their  country  of 
birth.  Mr.  fteaident.  one  of  those 
rlghta  ia  the  right  to  live  in  the  place 
of  one's  own  ehooelng.  I  will  omtinue 
to  speak  about  this  right  in  whatever 
forum  is  available  to  me,  and  I  call 
upon  my  oolleaguea  to  do  the  same.* 


SOUTH  AIIUCA 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  have 
made  previous  statements  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  about  the  dlslngenuous- 
negg  of  the  divestment  advocates.  It  is 
evident  from  all  the  informaticm  avafl- 
able  that  dtvestment  would  hurt  the 
very  people  the  divestment  proponents 
claim  they-want  to  help.  The  only  logi- 
cal conclusion,  consequently,  is  that 
the  divestment  movement  is  propagat- 
ed hr  those  who  have  little  real  oon- 
cera  about  South  Africa's  blacks  but, 
instead,  are  motivated  by  domestic  po- 
litical considerations.  I  ask  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled.  v>propriately.  "Eating 
People  Is  Wrong."  be  printed  in  the 
Rsooso. 

The  article  follows: 

(FWm  Barron'a.  Mar.  4.  IMS] 

Baxnra  Fbotlb  la  WaoKO 

(By  Peto' Brimelow) 

Any  atudent  of  finsnrlal  marketa  can  tell 
at  a  glanoe  that  the  current  agitation 
against  South  Africa  haa  reached  the  poUti- 
cal  equtvalent  of  the  hyiterlcal  or  "Idow- 
ofT*  stage.  It  now  oonatltutee  an  eztraordi- 
narlly  pooolar  delusion  oo  the  acale  of  the 
MlBBlaalppt  Scheme,  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
or  the  Oreat  TuUp^nilb  Mania  in  17th  cen- 
tury Holland  In  aueb  aituattona.  facta  are 
irrdevant— temporarQy.  But  It  la  well  to  re- 
member how  far  from  reality  we  have 
strayed. 

South  Africa  dom  not  remotdy  threaten 
American  geoptdltlcal  Intereata.  Unlike  the 
Soviet  uman.  it  la  not  a  relmtleaaly  hostile 
aupeipower  with  thouaanda  of  nuclear  war- 
beada  trained  on  the  XSA.  It  baa  not  ayatem- 
atleally  sought  to  aubvert  the  Amrrlran  po- 
litical ptorMB.  nor  even  to  amaaalnate  a 
pope.  It  haa,  in  fact,  been  a  eonalstent  and 
vataaUe  friend  to  the  United  States.  And  It 
la  not  oonquering  Afghanlatan  Right  now, 
aa  you  raad  thlB,  Soviet  troopa  are  kllUng 
Afi^ian  men,  women,  and  children— already 
over  a  mllllao  out  of  a  total  population  of 
acme  17  i»inn««,  with  a  further  three  mU- 
llon  driven  Into  exile.  There  la  no  parallel  to 
such  aavagery  anywhere  tai  the  worid— 
exoept  pwhapa  In  Ethiopia,  where  another 
Soviet-backed  regime  ia  exacerbating  a 
famine  to  starve  Into  aubmlaaion  Ita  aecea- 
aionary  northern  provincea. 

When  neaident  Reagan  tried  to  keep  U.8. 
flrma  from  building  the  Sovieta'  Siberian 


pipeline.  American  llherala  claimed  that 
each  aancUooB  were  ineffective,  oountcmro- 
duetive  anda  threat  to  peace.  Tet,  aatoniah- 
ingly.  the  very  asme  voloea  are  now  eaUing 
for  acme  aort  of  ban  on  \3A.  corporatlona 
doing  buainem  with  South  Africa^-dhrest- 
ment  This  ia  a  eateh-aU  for  propoaala  rang- 
ing from  the  prohibition  of  the  aale  of  Km- 
gerranda  to  the  Uquldatlon  of  an  invest- 
menta  in  South  Africa,  the  aale  of  atock  In 
ffompanlfe  doing  buairiws  with  South 
AMca,  and  even  the  banning  of  aU  trade  re- 
latione between  the  two  oountriea.  There  ia 
a  grave  poeaibillty  tbat  Congrem  wiU 
comply.  By  the  time  thla  meculative  bubble 
burata.  however,  the  price  may  w^  have 
been  paid  not  by  lUtaMgatora  but  by  inno- 
cent byatandera  everywhere. 

The  practical  objectkna  to  "dlveatment" 
are  overwhdndng.  It  wOl  poee  no  problem 
that  the  South  African  wonomy  cannot 
overcome.  Since  U.S.  corporatlona  could 
hardly  pick  up  their  factoriea  and  leave, 
their  South  African  aaaeta  would  be  bought 
at  fire  aale  prioea  by  local  tanreatora,  who  are 
not  abort  of  capltaL  Trade  or  technology 
bottlenecks  can  be  circumvented  by  an  able 
and  enterprlaing  elite,  aa  the  utter  faUure  of 
mnctlona  againat  Rhodesia  made  plain. 
Moreover,  the  mimary  victima  of  any  eco- 
nomic alowdown  in  South  Africa  would  be 
tta  marginal  workera.  moatly  black,  and  the 
neighboring  black  atatea,  which  are  iriioUy 
dependent  on  it  Marxlat  MasamMque'a 
main  aouroe  of  foreign  exchange,  for  exam- 
ple, ia  a  levy  on  the  wagea  of  ita  migrant 
workera  in  South  Africa,  whkdi  the  latter'a 
government  obligingly  oollecta  and  handa 
over. 

Thia  atate  of  affalra  explatna  why  South 
African  Uaek  leadera  like  the  Zulu  Chief 
Qataha  Buthelesi.  becked  by  their  f oUowera 
in  numcnnia  aurveya.  have  oppoeed  dlveat- 
ment Apartheid  ia  expenaive.  Tlie  South 
African  tMialnwa  dam  in  general  and  UjB. 
corpora  tinna  in  particular  have  been  pio- 
neera  in  ita  ateady  diamantling.  But  even 
more  urgCDtly,  South  African  Uacka  have  a 
vital  material  intereat  in  the  oontlnned 
health  of  the  South  African  economy.  Al- 
mdy  they  are  by  far  the  wealthleat  Uacka 
In  Africa:  by  the  end  of  1085.  they  wOl  own 
more  private  automobOea  than  the  entire 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  la  not  in- 
aigniflcant  that  the  1076  Soweto  rlota  aub- 
aided  after  migrant  Zulu  minewoikera,  en- 
raged at  the  burning  of  Uieir  hostelB  and 
the  blow  to  their  ftralnga,  began  to  attack 
atudent  demonatraton  and  beat  them  to 


The  aeoondary  victima  of  dlveatment  could 
weU  be  American.  In  a  atudy  of  the  legal 
and  economic  impUcatiana  recently  pub- 
lished in  Georgetown  Unlvenlty^  Law  and 
Podley  in  International  Duilntm  Journal. 
John  H.  Chettle  of  the  Waahington-baaed 
South  Africa  Poundatkm  preeenta  evidence 
that  exporta  to  South  Africa  directly 
employ  over  100,000  Americaaa.  Preaident 
Kennedy'a  1003  unilateral  embargo  on  arma 
aalea  to  South  Africa,  and  the  dleoourage- 
ment  of  one  nuclear  power  deal  alooe,  have 
already  coat  the  UjS.  $14  billion  In  exporta 
and  700,000  Joba.  Additionally,  corporatlona 
with  bUBlncM  Unka  to  South  Africa  make  up 
over  half  the  capltallsaiton  of  the  SftP  500. 
Money  managera  could  not  ahun  them  with- 
out Incurring  aignlf leant  Increaaea  In  riak 
and  decllnea  In  return,  to  aay  nothing  of  the 
one-time  tranaacUon  oosta  of  purifying  their 
portfolloa.  Thla  would  be  a  dear  violation  of 
their  fiduciary  duty. 

VS.  advocatea  of  divestment  diamiaa  as 
purely  coemetlc  the  reforms  being  pushed 
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by  P.W.  Botha's  N*UoiuUlst  Party  ■ovem- 
ment:  the  iteady  expansion  of  aocial  Inte- 
giaUon.  the  heavy  expendlturea  on  black 
health  and  education,  the  lecallntlon  of 
trades  unloas.  the  constitutional  changes  In- 
dudlnc  the  election  of  Coloured  and  Indian 
representatives,  the  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  Marxist  Juntas  In  Angola  and 
Moaambique.  But  this  is  emphatically  not 
the  view  of  Dr.  Andrles  Treumlcht.  the 
former  leader  of  the  Transvaal  Nationalists. 
Viewing  all  these  developmenU  as  foollah 
attempts  to  appease  the  unappeasable,  he 
has  quit  the  governing  party  to  form,  with  a 
solid  bloc  of  legislators,  his  own  oppostion 
Conservative  Party.  Power  in  white  African 
politics  has  invariably  gravitated  to  the 
hardliners.  The  threat  to  Botha  is  particu- 
larly scute  because  his  policies  have  pro- 
duced exactly  the  wave  of  unrest  that  right- 
wing  critics  forecast.  Rejection  by  America 
could  finish  him  completely. 

Beyond  these  practical  reasons  why  di- 
vestment will  not  help  reshape  South  Africa 
to  American  tastes,  there  lies  the  more  pro- 
found question  of  why  this  country  should 
seek  to  interfere  in  lU  internal  affairs  at  alL 
South  Africa's  Afrikaner  rulers  may  not 
wear  charming  tribal  robes.  They  may 
appear  dour  and  even  authoritarian.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  by  comparison  with  other 
African  governments,  they  are  as  innocent 
Bs  newborn  lambs,  ss  pure  ss  the  driven 
snow.  At  least  30  African  countries  are 
ranked  In  the  respected  Freedom  House  or- 
ganintion's  new  yearbook  as  decisively  leas 
free  than  South  Africa.  And  this  by  stand- 
ards so  hostUe  to  South  Africa's  blend  of 
Ftarst  and  Third  World  cultiu^s  that  it 
counU  ss  less  free  than  Uganda,  which  is 
currently  divided  between  warring  factions 
and  where  a  foreign  arms  of  occupation  re- 
versed the  result  of  the  last  election. 

The  suffering  in  Africa  since  independ- 
ence has  Just  not  penetrated  America's  con- 
sciousness. ItilUons  have  died  in  dvil  strife, 
whole  eoanomies  have  collapsed,  and  dls- 
eaaas  like  malaria  that  were  suppreased  in 
the  colonial  era  Mice  again  rage  unchecked. 
The  situation  can  be  compressed  into  a  sym- 
bolic tale  of  four  African  heads  of  sUte: 
While  their  delegations  were  voting  on 
world  affairs  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
rulers  of  Benin  and  Equatorial  Oulnea  each 
muRlered  their  foreign  ministers  with  their 
own  hands:  the  rulers  of  Uganda  and  the 
Central  African  Republic  both  not  merely 
tyrannised  their  subjects  but  actually  ate 
them.  In  these  circumstances,  to  insist  on 
one  man.  one  vote  in  South  Africa  is  to 
demand  that  the  white  community  commit 
suicide. 

There  is  an  add  test  of  any  country's  in- 
ternal poUetes:  Are  people  trying  to  get  in  w 
out?  With  over  a  mUllan  Illegal  tawnlgrants. 
South  Africa  passes  that  test.  It  also  has  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  recruiting  blacks  for 
Ks  Defense  Force  and  police.  It  has  achieved 
this  basic  measure  of  legitimacy  because  it 
offers  sonething  more  demental  than  the 
vote,  which  Americans  blithely  take  for 
granted:  order,  amid  Africa's  chaoa.  Outsid- 
ers can  only  guess  bow  kng  the  Afrikaners 
can  continue  their  perilous  trek  through  Af- 
rican history,  now  In  its  fourth  century.  But 
their  recent  success  in  aUying  with  the 
black  guerrilla  movements  that  have  para- 
lysed Angola  and  Moaambique  suggest  that 
their  grasp  of  power  and  politics  in  the  Afri- 
can context  stm  remains  Arm. 

Not  even  the  emotional  view  that  racism 
is  the  supreme  evil  can  explain  anti-South 
African  agitatkm.  According  to  The  Nether- 
lands' Institute  for  the  Study  of  Ftaral  Soci- 


eties, more  than  M  countries  practice  some 
kind  of  racial  discrimination,  sometimta  in 
spectacularly  gross  forms,  such  as  Malay- 
sia's dispossession  of  iU  Chinese  and  Indian 
majority.  For  that  matter,  there  is  no  apart- 
heid In  the  "national  states"  of  Venda.  Bo- 
phuthatswana.  the  Clskel  and  the  Transkei. 
which  remain  intematlonaUy  unrecognised, 
although  at  least  at  independent  as  XSM. 
member  states  like  Mongolia,  Byelorussia  or 
the  Ukraine. 

Ultimately  the  agitation  has  no  voan  to 
do  with  South  Africa  than  speculative  fren- 
sles  have  to  do  with  intrinsic  values.  White 
South  Africa  is  simply  a  convenient  outlet 
for  purely  domestic  American  political  pres- 
sures: racial  antagonisms:  the  left's  need  for 
a  cause  to  rally  round;  the  profeartonsl  po- 
Utlcans'  need  for  something  to  feed  to  the 
dvHrights  lobby  that  will  not  impinge  upon 
their  constituents.  Tlie  poet  Byron  once  de- 
scribed a  dying  gladiator  as  "butchar'd  to 
make  a  Roman  holiday."  The  peoples  of 
South  Africa,  it  appears,  are  to  be  sacrifioed 
for  a  few  points  In  the  opinion  polls.  Tet  as 
two  social  satirists,  in  "Beyond  the  Fringe," 
pointed  out  a  couple  of  decades  ago:  "Sating 
people  is  wrong."  • 


CONDITIONS  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prealdent,  on 
April  3— Just  prior  to  the  Easter 
recess— I  discussed  the  first  install- 
ment of  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
Claude  Malhuret  on  the  conditions 
which  exist  inside  Afghanistan.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  present  for  the 
RnoKO  the  second  and  final  section 
from  that  article,  written  over  a  year 
ago,  but  Just  as  compelling  a  report 
and  Just  as  strong  an  Indictment  of 
Soviet  terror  in  that  country  as  ever. 

Dr.  Malhuret's  "Report  from  Af- 
ghanistan" possesses  a  special  quality 
of  reliability  and  authenttolty  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  organisation  which 
he  directs,  Medeclns  sans  Frontleres,  Is 
an  eyewitness  to  the  horrors  which 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  the 
Afghan  people  by  Soviet  forces.  When 
he  meaks  of  the  war  In  Afghanistan  as 
a  war  fought  against  small  children.  It 
is  because  the  M.S.F.  physicians  there 
have  had  to  treat  the  ghastly  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  explosion  of  booby- 
trapped  toys.  When  he  writes  of  the 
mass  proportions  of  starvation  which 
exist— the  result  of  deliberate  Soviet 
policy  to  starve  the  populace  into  sub- 
mission—It  is  because  MJB.F.  medical 
personnel  have  been  exposed  first- 
hand to  the  many  epidemics  of  disease 
which  have  erupted  as  a  byproduct. 

The  authenticity  of  Dr.  Malhuret's 
report  is  reinforced  by  the  strictly  apo- 
litical role  which  Mededns  sans  Fron- 
tleres has  played.  This  rapid-deploy- 
ment medical  organisation  has  sent 
teams  to  conflict  areas  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Africa,  Lebanon.  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Iran— often  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  host  governments.  Clearly 
their  purpose  is  not  to  advocate  a  po- 
litical position  or  to  Influence  policy, 
but  rather  their  mission  is  a  humani- 
tarian one,  to  relieve  Just  a  fraction  of 
the  human  suffering  engendered  by 


the  brutal  consequences  of  war.  In  the 
case  of  Afghanistan,  where  the  genod- 
dal  actions  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
and  tbelr  quisling  Afghan  "hosts" 
have  resulted  In  the  loss  of  1  million 
Afghan  lives  and  a  refugee  population 
of  4  million,  the  need  for  Just  such  hu- 
mantarian  assistance  could  not  be 
more  crucial. 

Mr.  Presldmt.  I  ask  that  the  second 
installment  of  Dr.  Malhuret's  "Report 
From  Afghanistan"  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRO. 

The  material  follows: 

RsroBT  FkoM  AraumsTAii 

Before  coming  to  the  last  issue,  which 
concerns  the  final  outcome  of  the  tactics 
Just  illsnissfrt.  a  word  must  be  said  about 
one  of  the  conditions  needed  for  this  strate- 
gy to  be  a  success:  secrecy. 

International  public  opinion  would  never 
accept  such  enormities  If  it  were  informed 
daily  on  the  developments  In  Afghanistan. 
The  need  for  secrecy  extdains  why  borders 
are  sjrstematically  dosed  and  why  Journal- 
ists are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  country.  Of 
course,  some  Journalists  disregard  this,  but 
they  are  so  few  in  number  that  their  reports 
draw  little  attention.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  amount  of  coverage  on  Afghanistan 
with  that  given  for  several  years  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  French  physicians  who  have  been  on 
permanent  duty  in  Afghanistan  for  the  last 
four  years  have  become  key  eyewitnesses, 
and  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  expertenoe  in 
Journalism,  they  have  been  able  to  make  up 
somewhat  for  the  netfigenoe  of  news  report- 
ing. I  uss  the  "negllgenoe"  because.  If  a 
small  organisation  like  ours  can  succeed  In 
Bfiffin^Miwiwg  more  than  W  physicians  on 
permanent  duty  in  four  provinesa  in  Af- 
ghanistan, despite  government  acts  of  vio- 
lence agataist  them,  the  news  media  could  do 
likewise.  The  Russians  cannot  tolerate  the 
fact  that  we  are  there  to  witness  what  is 
happening,  and  we  have  therefore  become 
their  target.  In  I9M  and  IMl,  four  MSP 
hospitals  were  deliberately  destroyed  by 
MI-a4  helicopters.  Two  other  hospitals  In 
the  rei^  of  Panjsblr.  which  are  operated 
by  another  French  ivganisaUan.  Aide  Medi- 
cale  Intematlooale,  were  destroyed  In  the 
same  way.  May  I  add  that  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals had  a  big  red  cross  clearly  visible  aa  its 
roof. 

Also,  on  several  occasiona,  the  physicians 
themselves  have  been  pursued  by  Soviet  sol- 
diers who  had  in  their  pnssHssinn  photos  of 
the  doctors  that  they  showed  to  the  people 
they  quesUoned.  All  the  doctors  have  man- 
aged to  get  away  except  one.  Dr.  Philippe 
Augoyard.  who  was  captured  in  January 
IMS.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  Russians 
win  try  that  type  of  operatiiMi  again,  as  it 
proved  disastrous  for  their  Image  in 
Europe— eapedally  of  course  In  nranoe. 
Rather  than  discouraging  new  recruits, 
which  was  probably  the  goal,  the  Augoyard 
case  let  physicians  in  other  countries  know 
about  our  work.  Such  incidents  result  in  a 
bad  press  that  affects  the  Soviets  in  other 
spheres.  At  the  present  time,  only  SO  per- 
cent of  our  medical  teams  are  Ftench;  the 
remainder  are  Dutch,  English.  Belgian, 
Swiss,  Scandinavian,  and  other  nationalities. 
If,  for  example,  a  Dutch  doctor  were  arrest- 
ed in  Afghanistan,  the  anti-Soviet  publidty 
would  certainly  influence  the  ongoing 
debate  over  the  Installation  of  American 
missiles  in  Europe. 
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Now  we  oome  to  the  question  of  the  final 
outoome  of  the  SoMet  strategy.  The  exam- 
ples given  above  osneemed  Kampuchea  and 
Ethiopia.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Af- 
ghanistan is  not  a[very  good  — —p**  to  il- 
lustrate Soviet  anii-guerrtlla  warfare,  pre- 
cisely because  the  [results  have  so  far  been 
unsuccessfuL  The  towns  of  Afghanistan,  the 
main  bases  for  Ijoviet  interventiao.  are 
poorly  controlled.  Not  a  week  goes  by  with- 
out word  of  an  attack  against  the  govern- 
ment or  sgainst  cOmmunlst-bloc 
In  Kabul.  In  respofise.  the  heavily  < 
dal  districts  In  big]  dties  such  as  Herat  and 
Kandahar  were  refortedly  severdy  bombed 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  planeo  because 
they  had  gone  ovgr  to  the  resistance— just 


another  example 
gy  and  massive 
contrasted  with 
of  the  Algiers 
in   1970,   with 
human  life.  The 


the  Soviet  terror  strate- 
wfakb  can  be 
house^v-house  taking 
by  the  Ftandi  army 
loss  to  property  or 
strongboMs  ai  Bof 
mlyan.  Ohasnl.  OaMei,  and  Khoat  are  com- 
pletely endreled  bi  the  Mujahedeen.  In  Ba- 
mlyan.  for  exampio,  a  garrison  pnmpnsert  of 
300  Russians  and  |iM  Af^ians  has  lU  post 
high  up  on  a  peafclsupplles  reach  the  garri- 
son by  helicopter.  Helicoptets  are  therefore 
galnhig  In  tanportaioe  for  the  Sovtets  as  a 
means  of  transport  between  towns  because 
communication  lixats  are  not  at  all  under 
control,  although  ^orts  have  recently  been 
made  to  improve  tl|em. 

The  puppet  go^remment  of  President 
Babrak  Karmal  hsa  also  attempted  psycho- 
logical warfare,  b||  trying  to  play  on  local 
antagonisms  amon^  the  Pushtun  tribes.  But 
the  government  hSs  not  been  very  aooeess- 
f  ul  at  this,  partlollarly  slnoe  the  death  in 
IMl  of  Fsls  Mohaduned.  Minister  for  Tribal 
Affairs,  who  was  Killed  by  a  group  he  was 
trying  to  bribe. 

The  cease-fire  agreements  that  have  been 
made  have  worked!  as  much  in  favor  of  the 
resistance  Alters  las  they  have  In  tevor  of 
the  government  leaders,  and  they  are  baaed 
more  on  a  balance  of  power  than  on  a  suc- 
cessful psychologic^  warfare  strategy.  This 
is  currmtly  the  eaie  In  Panjshlr. 

The  number  of!  armored  vehides  that 
have  been  destroyed  by  resistanee  forces  is 
incredibly  large,  considering  their  outdated 
weaponry  and  sulcfdal  tactics  (such  as  leap- 
ing onto  tanks  with  homemade  gasoline 
bombs).  We  oountod  more  than  600  vabldes 
destroyed  in  the  areas  where  we  work, 
which,  when  extrspolated,  comes  to  a  total 
figure  of  some  thMe  or  four  thousand  for 
the  entire  countryi  This  figure  is  generally 
found  to  be  so  unbdievable  that,  whenever  I 
mention  it.  I  never  {fall  to  have  with  me  a  set 
of  slides  to  documeiit  what  I  am  saying. 

The  economic  btockade  has  also  not  suc- 
ceeded. The  bordei|  areas  are  as  easily  acces- 
sible as  they  were  before  it  was  impnowl:  our 
medical  teams  need  only  three  days  to  reach 
the  central  provnce  of  HasaraJat.  Our 
movement  is  not  restricted,  as  peoide  gener- 
ally think:  we  travel  by  car  or  track,  and 
only  during  the  dai. 

Setting  fire  to  oops  and  storage  shdters 
is  another  antl-gueRlIla  tactic,  but  its  effect 
is  limited  because  less  than  half  the  amount 
of  food  that  was  aeeded  before  the  war  is' 
needed  now  due  t#  the  diminished  popula- 
tion. In  addition.!  caravans  going  to  and 
from  Pakistan  continue  to  bring  fresh 
produce.  Another  istriking— and  ironio-ex- 
ample  of  the  ambiguous  effect  on  the  econo- 
my, also  from  H$zarajst,  is  the  need  in 
Kabul  for  firewoohl.  which  has  forced  the 
government  to  deal  with  the  resistance.  The 
resistance  fighters  bring  wood  to  govern- 


ment outposts  and  exchange  it  for  salt  or 
sugar  fkon  Kabul. 

Despite  the  attempU  to  restrict  the  food 
supply,  trends  in  local  market  prices  indi- 
cate that  the  bloffcadf  is  not  working.  Some 
prices  has*  actually  dropped  since  the 
Soviet  invasion.  At  Jaghori.  for  Instance,  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  that  cost  300  to  300  Afgh- 
anis (AFB)  in  1070  cosU  160  AFS  today.  A 
pack  of  cigarettes  that  cost  60  AFB  in  1979 
now  costs  3S  AFB.  These  figures  suggest 
that  supplies  are  adequate  to  keep  prices 
from  rWng.  Other  prices  have  risen,  but  less 
rapidly  than  those  In  many  Third  World 
countries,  even  countries  that  are  not  at 
war  a  aer  (IS  pounds)  of  flour  cost  70  AFB 
in  1978:  it  rose  to  160  AFS  in  1979:  today  it 
oasts  IM  AFB.  The  price  of  a  ser  of  tea  dou- 
bled between  1978  and  1979,  from  900  to 
1,930  AFB:  slnoe  then  it  has  only  risen  to  a 
current  price  of  3,800  (less  than  one-third  of 
the  1978-79  rate  of  Increase),  and  even  this 
price  rise  may  be  largely  attributable  to  in- 
flation. 

The  examples  illustrating  the  poor  short- 
term  tf feet  of  Soviet  strategy  suggest  a 
rather  optimistic  trend  with  regard  to  the 
Afyiiaw  iiaisisnffi  movement,  but  my  oon- 
dusian  Is  much  less  so.  Everything  I  have 
said  about  the  current  situation  shows  that 
the  war  in  Afghanistan  is  (me  in  which  the 
'f'f"^  of  power  has  not  changed  In  four 
yean,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  ad- 
versaries are  unequally  matched— on  one 
side  the  world's  biggest  army,  on  the  other  a 
handful  of  people  standing  tall  against  the 
invader.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  change  socm 
in  this  state  of  affairs,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Afghans  can  be  beaten  in  the  short 
or  metttum  term.  But  Soviet  strategy  in- 
volves two  aspects  that  may  make  the  out- 
come in  Afghanistan  differ  from  the  West- 
em  experience;  one,  already  mentioned,  is 
the  use  of  mass  terror,  completely  unlike 
any  of  the  more  moderate  types  of  interven- 
tion. The  second  is  that  the  Soviets  can 
afford  a  protracted  war  in  the  short  term 
for  the  sake  of  a  long-term  victory. 

The  Russiaas  do  not  need  smsshlng  i;lcto- 
ries  to  »wtirtiitir»  to  their  dtizenry.  as  Soviet 
public  Opinion  does  not  influence  Soviet 
pohcy.  Catastrophes,  such  as  that  In  the 
Salang  tunnd  were  several  hundred  Soviet 
and  conuBunist-reglme  troops  (and  dvillans) 
were  killed,  do  not  indte  an  outcry  in 
Moscow  for  Soviet  "boys"  to  come  home. 
The  Sovtot.army  can  wait  It  out  as  long  as  it 
did  for  the  Bawnarhi  revolt  to  end— and  it 
waited  for  that  for  30  years.  It  can  wait  even 
looger  if  neeeasary.  The  Afghan  resistance 
will  hold  out  for  a  long  time,  but  in  the  end 
it  will  probably  be  beaten.  It  might  not  be 
beaten,  however.  If  In  the  coming  years 
there  Is  a  profound  change  in  the  interoa- 
ttonal  balance  of  power  and  in  the  reactions 
of  Westemen  to  Soviet  totalitarianism.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  this  change  could  take 
place,  but  only  a  very  wise  person  would 
dare  to  predict  the  future  of  Afghanistan.* 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  I  Inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  do  any  of  the  following  legis- 
lative Items:  Calendar  Nos.  55,  56,  57, 
58,  59,  60,  61,  62.  63.  64,  65,  66.  67.  68. 
69.  and  74. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
obJecti(m  from  this  side  with  respect 
to  any  or  all  of  the  calendar  orders 
numbered  from  55  through  69  and  in 


addition  thereto  74  as  enumerated  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  <wnsent  that  the 
calendar  items  Just  identified  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
that  all  amendments,  preambles,  and 
amendments  to  titles  be  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


NA'nONAL  WOMEN  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolutkm  (8J.  Res.  47) 
designating  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 10.  1085,  as  "National  Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Week,"  was  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  author  of  this  resolution.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 47,  a  measure  I  Introduced  on 
February  7  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning November  10.  1985,  as  Natiim- 
al  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week.  Joining  with  me  as  original  co- 
qwnsors  of  this  measure  were  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Ccnnmlttee,  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MmucowsKi],  as  well  as  Senators 
SncpsoH,    DcCoHcun,    Spcctbk.    and 

I^AHT, 

The  response  to  this  Initiative  has 
been  very  gratifying.  Currently  Joining 
with  us  as  cosponsors  are  the  follow- 
ing: Senators  Pell.  Sabbahxs,  STxinns. 

DOMBinCI.    HOLUKOS.    CRAfBE,    SiMOlf, 

Hawkihs,  9(droicx.  Thukmohd,  Kasse- 

BAtnf .   BBADLBT.  NICKLBS.   BdcCOHIIKLL. 

iHonr^  BoscBWRZ,  Mrzdibaitm. 
Gobs,  I^vnr,  Cocaua,  Wabhbr,  Prxs- 
SLBB.  and  Amncws.  In  particular.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  JUdkdary 
Ccmunlttee.  Senator  Thubmohd  and 
Senator  Bionf,  for  their  support  and 
assistance  in  bringing  this  measure 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee 
from  which  it  was  reported  on  April  4. 
and  before  the  Senate  so  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  very 
similar  to  a  measure  I  authored  in  the 
last  Congress,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
227,  which  was  enacted  into  law  as 
Public  Law  98-438.  Pursuant  to  that 
law,  the  week  of  November  11  of  last 
year  was  designated  as  "National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  when  I  in- 
troduced this  resolution,  last  year's 
effort  made  a  very  good  start  in  creat- 
ing greater  public  awareness  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  of 
women  veterans;  many  activities  were 
carried  out  across  the  Nation  honoring 
women  veterans.  Designating  such  a 
week  again  this  year  will  reflect,  «p- 
propriately.  the  view  that  much  re- 
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to  be  done  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  many  contributions 
of  women  veterans  over  the  years  so  as 
to  gain  for  them  the  recognition  they 
■o  richly  deserve  and  to  make  the 
women  veterans  themselves  aware  of 
the  many  benefits  available  to  them 
because  of  their  service. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  this 
second  goal— of  making  women  veter- 
ans themselves  more  aware  of  the  ben- 
efits that  relate  to  their  status  as  vet- 
erans—it has  become  clear,  beginning 
with  a  IMS  General  Accounting  Office 
report,  then  through  the  work  of  the 
VA  Advisory  Cmnmlttee  on  Women 
Veterans,  and.  most  recently,  through 
a  September  1984  VA  Report,  that  far 
too  many  women  veterans  are  not 
aware  of  the  Implications  of  their 
status  as  veterans.  For  example,  the 
recent  VA  report,  entitled  "Data  on 
Female  Veterans.  Fiscal  Tear  1983." 
found  that  women  veterans  accounted 
for  <mly  2.1  percent  of  the  population 
in  VA  medical  centers  on  "census  day" 
in  June  IMS  and  for  only  1.8  percent 
of  the  total  VA  hospital  discharges  in 
fiscal  year  1983  even  though  women 
veterans  then  constituted  4.1  percent 
of  the  overall  veteran  population. 

The  VA  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  Veterans  was  first  established 
administratively  but  later,  in  Novem- 
ber 1983,  given  statutory  permanance 
by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tfcn  I  initiated  in  the  Congress.  In  its 
first  report,  issued  in  July  1984.  the 
advisory  committee  made  the  follow- 
ing points: 

Two  fundsmental  protdani  cut  waam  the 
iMue*  diacuned  by  the  eommlttee.  Ftrrt, 
many  women  veterans  are  not  aware  of 
their  entitlement  to  the  benefits  adminis- 
tered by  the  VA  and  other  women  who  may 
be  aware  of  their  entttlenenta  are  reluctant 
to  initiate  daima  for  their  benefits.  Second. 
VA  tnfonnatlon  material!,  brochures,  and 
outreach  progreraa  rtwlgnwl  to  Inform  vet- 
erans of  their  rlcfata  and  benefits  have  been 
aimed  at  a  male  constituency.  In  part,  this  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  a  tradltlooal  societal 
mindset  that  a  vetersn  is.  almost  by  defini- 
tion, male, 

I  concur  fully  with  these  concerns  of 
the  advisory  committee  and  believe 
that  this  measure  is  one  concrete  re- 
sponse to  those  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  has  recently 
issued  two  directives— a  February  8, 
1985.  circular  and  a  February  12.  1985, 
chief  medical  director's  letter— which 
reqxmd  directly  to  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  committee 
concerning  health  care  for  wmnen  vet- 
erans. Both  of  these  documents  dem- 
onstrate genuine  progress  by  the  VA 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  women  veter- 
ans, and  I  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  advisory  committee  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  two  VA  documents 
be  printed  in  the  Racoao  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  For  further  in- 
formation on  the  advisory  committee, 
I  refer  my  colleagues  and  others  with 


an  interest  in  this  subject  to  page  2208 
of  the  COHoasssioiiAL  Rkobo  for  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1966.  where,  as  part  of  my  in- 
troductory remarks  on  the  pending 
measure.  I  Inserted  the  full  text  of  the 
advisory  committee's  first  report, 
which  included  all  the  committee's  re- 
commedations. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  by  the 
warm  reception  and  rapid  consider- 
ation that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47 
has  received  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  wlU 
again,  as  they  did  last  year,  take 
timely  action  so  as  to  ensure  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  in  time  to  allow 
advance  publicity  of  the  week  it  would 
proclaim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas,  as  follows: 

VsRaAMS'     AmmnsTBATioii,     Os- 
PABTMBifT  or  ICsDicnn  um  Sua- 

OSBT, 

Wa$Mngton.  DC.  rtbntmm  a,  I9U. 

Ta-  Regional  Directors:  Directors.  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  Activities.  Domiciliary.  Out- 
patient Clinics,  and  Regional  Offioea 
with  Outpatient  Clinica. 

SubJ:  Health  Care  for  Female  Veterana, 
RCS  10-0649. 

1.  Thia  circular  la  a  revlalon  of  Circular 
10-M-g,  dated  January  4. 1M4,  and  containa 
algnlflcant  changea. 

2.  Planning  for  and  provldinc  oanprehen- 
Bive  health  aervloea  to  female  veterana  con- 
tlnuea  to  be  a  priority  goal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  la 
committed  to  providing  equitable  care  to  all 
veterana,  male  and  female.  Written  plana 
for  the  care  of  female  veterana  ahould  be  re- 
viewed and  updated  aa  needed.  Their  Imple- 
mentatioa  will  be  evaluated  by  SERF  teams 
during  regularly  scheduled  SIRP  aurveys. 
All  faculty  plana  must  address  st  a  mini- 
mum four  crucial  elements  In  providing  ade- 
quate care  for  female  veterans: 

a.  It  Is  DMAS  policy  that  a  complete 
physical  examination  for  a  fonale  patient 
Include  both  a  pelvic  examination  and  a 
breast  examination. 

b.  Gynecologic  aervloea  muat  be  available 
for  all  hoapitallaed  female  veterans  ss  well 
as  those  in  VA  nursing  homes  and  domldll- 


c  Female  veterana  must  be  able  to  receive 
ambulatory  care  for  gender-related  condi- 
tions on  a  par  with  the  care  male  veterana 
receive  for  their  gender-related  allmenta. 
Therefore,  each  VA  medical  center  and  out- 
patient dinlc  must  provide  outpatient  gyne- 
cologle  aervlcea  by  at  least  one  mechanism 
In  sdditlon  to  fee  basis  care. 

d.  Referral  procedures  so  that  female  vet- 
erana can  receive  necesaary  aervloea  current- 
ly unavailable  at  the  medical  center  because 
of  privacy  considerations  must  be  In  place. 

3.  The  correction  of  physical  barriers 
which  limit  the  access  of  femsles  to  care  In 
VA  medical  oentera  Is  sn  ongoing  process. 

4.  Bach  medical  center  director  will  ap- 
point a  person  to  serve  as  coordinator  for 
women  veterana.  This  person  ahould  be  aen- 
attlve  to  the  needa  of  women  In  VA  health 
care  facilities  and  capable  of  working  with 
both  care  givers  and  patients  to  achieve  a 
poaltive  environment  for  equitable  care.  The 
name,  location  and  telephone  number  of  the 


coordinator  should  be  posted  snd  appropri- 
ately publicised.  A  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  coordinator  may  be  found  In  IL  10-gS-g 
dated  February  13.  1985.  enUUed  "Update 
on  the  Provlaion  of  Health  Care  for  Female 
Veterana." 

5.  A  llat  of  Coordinatori  for  women  veter- 
ana will  be  maintained  In  VA  Central  Office. 
Pleaae  provide  the  name,  title,  and  tele- 
phone number  (commercial  and  FTS)  of  the 
coordinator  at  your  facility  by  March  1. 
1985  to  Dr.  Susan  Mather.  lOBA/111.  Subse- 
quent coordinator  changes  ahould  be  report- 
ed to  lOBA/111  within  10  workdays  of  the 
redealgnatioo. 

JoBOi  A.  OaoirvAU.,  MD., 
Deputw  Chief  Medical  Dinetor. 


VsnaAiis'    AramnsnuTioa,    Ds- 
FASiMssi  or  MsDicim  amd  Sua- 

OSBT. 

WaaMngton.  DC.  febnunf  It  IMS. 
Cbow  Mspicai.  DnscioB's  Ixma 

TD:  Regional  Directors:  Directors,  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  Activities,  DomldUsry.  Out- 
patlmt  CUnles,  snd  Regional  Offices 
with  Outpatient  Clinics. 

SubJ:  Update  on  the  Provision  of  Health 
Can  for  Female  Veterans. 

1.  The  past  year  has  seen  algnlflcant 
atrldes  In  Improving  the  sooesa  of  female 
veterana  to  care  in  the  VA  aystem.  The 
plana  for  the  care  of  female  veterana  appear 
to  have  been  implemented  amoothly  in  all 
VA  medical  centers.  Twenty-eight  medical 
centers  have  been  identified  as  having  sig- 
nificant physlcsl  bantera  which  might  Umit 
aooesB  to  care  by  female  veterans  In  some 
sreas.  C^ieciflc  projects  have  been  identified 
and/or  are  currently  In  the  design  or  con- 
struction phsses  In  25  facilities.  Tluee 
others  have  projects  under  review. 

2.  Mudi  more  statistical  Information  has 
become  svallable.  Tou  should  be  aware  of 
three  reports  from  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion Mansgement  and  Statistics.  Research 
Division  (Til),  "The  Female  Veteran  Popu- 
lation." R8M  T0-«4-l.  November  1981. 
"Data  on  Female  Veterans  Fiscal  Tear 
1983."  and  "Women  Vetorans  Usage  of  VA 
Ho^talisatlon."  Biometrics  Monograph  No. 
19. 

3.  The  VA  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
hss  met  three  times  since  it  wss  chsrtered 
by  the  Administrator.  PX.  98-160  author- 
ised It  ss  a  Congresalfwially  msnrtsted  com- 
mittee snd  required  a  aemlsnniisl  report  to 
Congress.  The  first  report  was  submitted 
July  1,  1984  snd  copies  have  been  sent  to 
each  medical  center.  It  contained  a  number 
of  sress  of  concern  for  DMAS,  some  of 
which  wiU  be  covered  in  this  letter. 

4.  The  Advisory  Committee  oootinues  to 
place  T*«M<»  on  a  women  veterans'  coor- 
dinator as  a  way  of  dispelling  the  perception 
on  the  part  of  the  women  veterans  that 
they  are  unwelcome  in  a  male-oriented  facil- 
ity. This  n)»  wss  encouraged  in  IL  10-83-48 
ss  one  way  of  making  VA  facilities  more  ac- 
cessible snd  more  sensitive  to  the  growing 
number  of  female  veterans.  Where  It  hss 
been  InaUtuted.  It  Is  so  successful  that  It  Is 
betog  Included  In  the  new  circular  on 
Health  Care  for  Female  Vetersns,  Circular 
10-85-16. 

a  Medical  District  13  hss  s  weU  organised 
program  of  counselors  or  coordinators. 
Theae  11  counaelors  met  In  TSmpa  on  De- 
cember 6,  1983  and  have  alnce  maintained 
communication  through  conference  calla. 
The  counselon  are  aubmitting  quarterly  re- 
ports to  their  hospital  directors  on  problems 
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reported  to  theiii  ss  weU  ss  steps  taken  to 
improve  the  careof  female  patients. 

b.  Other  VA  medical  centers  have  appoint- 
ed coordinatori  and  some  have  estsMlshed 
position  descriptions.  Nutms.  sodsl  woriters, 
physicians  snd  iphyaiclsns'  aaaistsnli  are 
among  the  heallh  professions  represented 
by  ooordinaton^  These  coonUnators  visit 
hospitalised  female  veterans,  serve  ss  a  lia- 
alon  between  w^men  and  needed  aervloea 
within  the  VA.  laonltor  the  hnplementatlon 
of  plans  for  th4  care  of  female  veterans, 
help  to  Identify  lunmet  needa  and  generally 
function  as  sn  ombudamsn  for  woaaen  veter- 
ans. In  some  facilities,  they  dislr  or  serve 
on  a  committee  set  up  to  address  issues  in- 
volving female  patients.   . 

5.  It  Is  Impwtsnt  that  each  medical  center 
maintain  appropriate  supplies  for  women 
patients,  both  medical  and  personal,  such  ss 
shampoo  boardai  hair  dryn^  mlrrots,  sani- 
tary aupplica  ana  varioua  slsed  specula  for 
gynecologic  exaslinatlons. 

6.  Each  fsdlit^  director  should  estsbUsh 
procedures  for  timely  locsl  purchases  of 
pharmaceuticala  for  common  gynecologic 
diaeaaea  If  It  la  8ot  practical  to  stock  these 
items.  Thia  la  especially  Important  tat  local 
antimicrobial  preparations  used  in  treating 
gynecologic  Infeqtions. 

7.  Veterans 
ten  must  continue  efforts  to  sssure  that 
women  veterana  pave  equal  sooem  to  heslth 
care  and  that  the  care  provided  to  them  Is 
on  s  par  with  that  provided  to  men. 

Jbmi  W.  DnxLsa.  MD., 
[    Chief  Medical  DinetoT. 

The  Joint  regolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrosMd  lor  a  third  readinc.  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  paaoed. 

The  preamble  was  agreJed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  f  o11<^wb: 

.Rxs.47 

Whereas  there/  sre  more  thsn  one  million 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thouaand  women  vet- 
erana In  this  coontry.  representing  4.1  per 
centum  of  the  total  veteran  population: 

Whereas  the  t>umber  snd  proportion  of 
women  vetersns  Mil  continue  to  grow  ss  the 
number  and  proportion  of  woeaen  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forom  continue  to  increase: 

Wheress  women  veterans  throngb  honor- 
able military  service  often  involving  hard- 
ahlp  and  danger  have  contributed  greatly  to 
our  national  aeaylty; 

Wheress  the  Sontributloos  snd  sacrifices 
of  women  veterans  on  behalf  of  this  Natkn 
deserve  greater  public  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation: 

Whereas  the  Mwdal  needs  of  women  vet- 
erana. espedaUyfin  the  area  of  health  care, 
have  often  beenioverlooked  or  inadequately 
addreased  by  the  Federal  Govenunent; 

Whereas  this  mtk  of  sttentlon  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  wdmen  veterans  has  disoour- 
sged  or  prevented  women  vetersas  from 
tsking  full  sdv^tsge  of  the  benefits  snd 
services  to  which  they  sre  enttttod  ss  veter- 
sns of  the  UniteU  States  Aimed  Forces;  snd 

Wheress  recomition  of  women  veterans 
by  the  Congre«]snd  the  PissMent  through 
ensctment  of 
beginning  on 
tiaoaX  Wammn 
would  serve  to 
ness  snd  recognl 
women 
predatlon 
responsive  cs 
erans  and  to 
tant  gains 


dedaitag  the  we^ 

iber  10.  1985.  ss  "Na- 

Recegntttan  Week" 

greater  pubUe  aware- 

of  the  contributions  of 

to  exprem  the  Nation's  sp- 

aervioe.  to  inspire  more 

aervloea  for  wodien  vet- 

ktinue  snd  reinf oroe  impor- 

this  regard  last  year  ss  a 

result  of  the  dsslgnation  of  the  first  Nation- 


al Womens  Vetersns  Recognition  Week 
during  the  wttik  of  November  11. 1984:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolaed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Ttaentativea  aj  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Congreu  aaaembed.  That  the  we^  begin- 
ning on  November  10.  1985.  Is  designated 
"National  Women  Veterana  Recognition 
Week".  The  President  Is  requested  to  Issue  s 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  dtlsens.  com- 
munity leaders,  interested  organisations, 
and  Oovemment  officials  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, snd  setivlties. 


aJ.Rss.63 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LIBRART 
MONTH 

The  ioint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  52)  to 
designate  the  month  of  April  1985  as 
"National  School  Library  Month."  was 
oouddered.  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

8.J.RSS.53 

Whereas  sdiool  libraries  serve  a  critical 
function  In  American  education  and  provide 
sn  tnfoimatton  center  for  students  at  all 
levdsofstn^. 

Whereas  elementary  and  secondary  achool 
libraries  provide  young  people  with  their 
first  exposure  to  books,  snd  can  Instill  a  life- 
long love  of  reading; 

Whereas  university  snd  college  libraries 
are  the  cornerstone  of  scholarly  researeh. 
and  house  inf <Mmatkm  and  reaoureea  to  be 
used  for  the  improvement  of  all  aodety; 

Wheress  sduwl  libraries  at  all  educational 
levels  provide  a  full  range  of  media  re- 
sources, Induding  audio-visual  aids,  comput- 
era,  works  of  srt.  and  materials  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped: 

Whereas  school  libraries,  with  their  exten- 
sive collections,  serve  as  an  imiwrtant  link 
In  Interdisciplinary  education: 

Whereas  school  libraries  rely  on  the  dedi- 
cation and  talents  of  wdl-trained.  weU-read 
librarians  and  other  suppcnt  staff: 

Whereas  sdiool  IflMrsrtes  should  be  en- 
couraged snd  assisted  in  efforts  to  expand 
and  dtveraify  coDecttona  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  patrons;  and 

Whereaa  the  apedal  role  achool  libraries 
play  relative  to  American  librariea  In  gener- 
al and  in  American  aodety  warranto  special 
recognitlaa:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaotoed  5y  the  Senate  and  HouteofRep- 
reaentaUvee  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Conoreae  aaaemJUed,  That  the  month  of 
April  1985  li  designated  "NaUonal  School 
Ubcary  Month"  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  Issue  a  prodama- 
ticm  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appnvri- 
ate  mograms,  ceremonies,  snd  activities. 


for 


NATIONAL  DES  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  63)  to 
dedgnate  the  week  of  AprU  21,  1985, 
through  April  27,  1985,  as  "National 
DES  Awareness  Week."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  reaolution.  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


Whereas  Diethylstibestrol  (DES).  a  pow- 
erful aynthetic  hormone  waa  given  to  over 
three  million  pregnant  women  in  the  United 
Statea  from  1941  to  1971  for  the  puipoae  of 
reducinc  miacarrisgea.  despite  reports  aa 
eariy  as  the  19S0'a  that  the  drug  was  inef- 
fective: 

Whereaa  It  is  eatimated  that  over  three 
million  "DES  daughters  and  sons"  were  also 
exposed  In  utero: 

Whereas  mothers  who  have  been  exposed 
to  DES  have  been  denumstrated  to  have  a 
higher  inddenoe  of  breast  cancer  with  that 
risk  liecoming  increasingly  more  pro- 
nounced with  sge: 

Wheress  spmoxlmately  one  out  of  one- 
thousand  DEB  daughters  wHI  develop  a  rare 
cancer  of  Uie  cervix  and  vagina  Imown  ss 
Clear-Cell  Adenocarcinoma; 

Whereas  these  csncer  victims  are  subject 
to  hysterectomies,  vsglnectomies  snd  lym- 
photomies  with  s  35  percent  possibility  of 
death  as  a  result  of  such  exposure: 

Whereas  a  second  type  of  cervical  snd  vag- 
inal cancer  known  as  cervical  dysplssia  (pre- 
cancerous) snd  carcinoma  in  situ  (CIS)  hss 
been  shown  to  have  a  hialier  inrldenfif  In 
DEB  daughters  affecting  more  than  eighty- 
thousand  women  with  at  leaat  f  ive-thouaand 
developing  the  actual  cancer; 

Whereaa  proUema  with  pregnandea  have 
been  reported  to  affect  a  large  proportion  of 
DES  daughters  including  ectopic  pregnan- 
dea, miacarriagea,  infertility  and  premature 
deliveries: 

Whereaa  DEB  aona  have  ahown  a  higher 
incidence  of  maldescent  of  the  testa,  a 
known  riak  factor  for  testicular  cancer  and 

Whereas  identification,  appropriate  eval- 
uation, and  treatment  of  Individuals  ex- 
posed to  DES  Is  dependent  upon  a  greato' 
public  awareness:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesoleeif  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Kep- 
reeentativea  of  the  UrMed  State*  of  America 
in  Congreaa  aaaemblei.  That  the  anA  of 
April  31, 1965.  through  AprU  37. 1985.  Is  des- 
ignated as  "Nstional  DEB  Awarenem  Week" 
and  the  President  Is  requested  to  issue  a 
laoclsmstlon  calling  upon  the  peofrie  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  sudi  weA  with  sp- 
proprlate  activities. 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  67)  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  6,  1985. 
through  October  12.  1985.  as  "Mental 
Illness  Awaraiess  Wedc."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
paasecL 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rbs.67 

Wheress  mentsl  Illness  is  s  problem  of 
grave  conoem  and  conaequence  In  American 
aodety.  though  one  widely  but  unneceaaar- 
lly  feared  and  misunderstood: 

Wheress  thirty-one  to  forty-one  million 
Americsns  annually  suffer  from  dearly 
disgnosable  mental  disorders  involving  slg- 
niflcsnt  dissbHity  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment, attendance  at  aduMl,  or  independent 
livinr. 

Whereas  slcobol.  drug,  snd  mentsl  disor- 
ders affect  almost  19  per  centum  of  Ameri- 
can adults  in  any  six-month  period; 
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Wboreaa  mental  OlneH  In  at  least  twelve 
mllllan  children  interferes  wltb  vital  devel- 
opmental  and  mataratlonal  processes; 

Whereas  mental  diaavder-related  deaths 
are  estimated  to  be  thirty-three  thousand 
with  coBsWnert  suldde  aooounting  for  at 
least  twenty-nine  thoueanrt.  although  the 
real  number  is  thou^t  to  be  at  least  three 
times  hicher; 

Whereas  our  growinc  population  of  the  el- 
derly is  particularly  vulnerable  to  mental  iU- 


Whereas  mental  disorders  result  In  atac- 
lerinc  eosU  to  eoctety.  totaling  an  estimated 
t«7.000.00«J00  in  direct  treatment  and  sup- 
port, and  indirect  oosU  to  society.  inchMling 
lost  productivity; 

Whereas  mental  illness  is  increasingly  a 
treatable  diaabOtty  with  excellent  proepecU 
for  amelioration  and  teeovery  when  proper- 
ly recognised; 

Whereas  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
unpreeedented  major  research  develop- 
menU  brtoging  new  methods  and  technolo- 
gy to  the  sophisticated  and  objective  study 
of  the  funetlonliw  of  the  brain  and  iU  link- 
ages to  both  normal  and  abnormal  behavior. 

Whereas  reeearch  in  recent  decades  has 
led  to  a  wMe  array  of  new  and  more  effec- 
tive naodamies  of  treatment  (pharmacologi- 
cal, behavioral,  payefaosocial)  for  some  of 
the  most  incapacitating  forms  of  mental  ill- 
ness (including  schiMphrenla.  major  effec- 
Uve  disatden.  phobiss.  and  panic  diaorden); 

Whereas  appropriate  treatment  of  mental 
mnesB  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  cost  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  restored  producUvlty.  re- 
duced utilisation  of  other  health  servioes. 
and  lessened  social  dependence;  and 

Whereas  recent  and  imparalleled  growth 
in  scientific  luaowledge  about  mental  iUness 
has  generated  the  current  emeigence  of  a 
new  threahold  of  opportunity  for  future  re- 
seareh  advances  and  fruitful  application  to 
specific  clinical  problems:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

JtesofMd  fty  Ike  Senate  and  HomteofJUp- 
n$etUaHve$  of  010  Vnitad  Statu  of  America 
in  Comgnu  aatemUed,  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  October  •.  1*M.  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorised  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremoniee  and  ae- 
thrities. 


8EVENTT-FIFTH  ANWIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BOT  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 

The  Joint  reaolution  (8J.  Res.  90) 
eoaunemoraUnt  tbe  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amerln  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  ensrossed  for  a 
third  readlnc.  read  the  third  time  and 


Whereas  Scouting  builds  character  and 
fitness,  teaches  good  dtiaenshlp  Aills.  and 
provides  taadershlp  devtiopment  opportuni- 
ties for  all  young  people  regardless  of  their 
race,  religion,  or  sodo-econonilc  back- 
groimd: 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouto  encourage  con- 
servation of  natural  reaouroes  through  envi- 
ronmental awareness; 

Whereas  the  Boy  ScouU  has  remained 
true  to  its  original  values  and  purposes  as 
outlined  in  its  Federal  charter,  while  also 
<ifmqnstT*M"g  its  ability  to  be  innovative: 

Whereas  tbe  Scout  Oath.  Seout  Law. 
Scout  Slogan,  and  Scout  Motto,  whidi  ex- 
prees  the  lasrntlsl  prlndplee  of  Scouting, 
are  the  same  now  ss  they  were  in  1910; 

Whereas  Scouting  is  supported  by  reli- 
gious, civic  educational,  fraternal,  and  com- 
munity organiaatlona.  and  is  encouraged  by 
the  continued  commitment  of  such  organl- 
Bttioos  to  iU  values,  ideals,  and  traditions; 

Whereas  tbe  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is 
moving  into  tbe  future  with  even  greater 
y.»P>.«.i.  on  personal  ethics,  valuee.  and  the 
Importance  of  the  family; 

Whereas  many  Members  of  Congrees  have 
participated  in  the  Boy  Scouts.  Including 
some  who  have  become  Bagie  Scouts;  and 

Whereas  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
providee  an  opportunity  to  recognise  the 
contribution  of  the  organisation  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  Nation's  youth  and  to 
congratulate  and  commend  the  volunteer 
adult  leaders  who  make  the  Boy  Scouts  pas- 
sible: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesolecrf  by  Me  Senate  and  Honae  of  ttep- 
reeentaUvea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Conareaa  aaaembled.  That  the  year  19W 
is  designated  as  the  "Seventy-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America",  and  the 
President  Is  authwiaed  and  requnsted  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  obeerve  such  year 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolutlcm.  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&J.RBS.M 

Whereas  the  Boy  SeouU  of  America  is  our 
Nation's  largest  organisation  for  young 
people  and  has  served  our  Nation's  youth 
since  the  founding  of  the  organisation  in 
1910: 

Whereas  more  than  seventy  million 
people  have  benefited  from  mendiership  in 
this  highly  regarded  youth  organisation, 
and  millions  more  have  lieneflted  from  the 
service.  Inspiration,  and  leadership  provided 
by  the  Boy  Scouts: 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  M)  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  May  12. 
1985.  as  "National  Digestive  Diseases 
Awareness  Week."  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  f  oUows: 

&j.Rn.»4 

Whereas  digestive  dlseasfs  repreeent  one 
of  the  most  serious  health  problems  of  tbe 
Nation  in  terms  of  human  diaoomfort  and 
pain,  mortality,  personal  expenditures  for 
treatment,  and  working  hours  lost: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  rank  among 
other  forms  of  mness  as  the  third  largeet 
burden  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  W.000.000  Americans  suffer  from 
chronic  digestive  disssses  and  disorders,  and 
more  than  14.000.000  cases  of  acute  diges- 
tive diseases  are  treated  in  the  Nation  each 
year. 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  account  for 
one-third  of  all  malignant  growths  and  tor 
some  of  the  most  common  acute  infections: 

Whereas  more  Americans  are  hospitalised 
with  digestive  dlsesses  than  with  any  other 
form  of  lllneas: 

Whereas  digastive  diseases  account  for  as 
percent  of  all  surgical  operations  and  com- 
prise one  of  the  meet  common  causes  of  dis- 
ability in  the  working  force; 


Whereas  digestive  diseases  repreeent  more 
than  $17,000,000,000  annually  in  direct 
health  care  costs  and  represent  a  total  eco- 
nomic burden  of  atanost  $M,000,000.000  an- 
nually; 

Whereas  more  than  900  deaths  annually 
arc  eaiMsd  by  each  of  at  least  100  different 
diseases  and  disorders  of  the  gastrointeoti- 
nal  tract; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Nation  should 
be  concerned  with  reeeardi  into  the  causes, 
cures,  prevention,  and  clinical  treatment  of 
digastive  iHsBasBs  and  related  nutrition 
moMems  and  should  recognise  prevention 
and  treatment  of  digestive  diseases  ss  a 
major  health  priority 

Whereas  national  lay  and  professions!  di- 
gestive diseases  organisatioos,  individually 
and  throu^  the  Coalition  of  OigesUve  Dis- 
eases Organisations  and  the  fMeratlon  of 
Digestive  Diseases  Societies,  are  committed 
to  promoting  awareness  and  understanding, 
among  members  of  tbe  general  public  and 
the  health  care  community,  of  digestive 
tract  disorders; 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advtoory  Board,  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  through  iU  National  DigesUve 
Diseasee  Education  and  Infonnatlon  Clear- 
ingbouee.  are  «^«in»i«tt«.t  to  encourage  and 
coordinate  these  educational  efforts: 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Dlieases 
Education  Program  Is  a  coordbiafiWl  effort 
to  educate  the  public  and  the  health  care 
community  as  to  the  seriousnsm  of  digestive 
tllsrssrs  and  to  provide  information  on 
treatment,  prevention,  and  control:  and 

Whereas  the  and  annivenary  of  the  Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseasee  Bducation  no- 
gram  occurs  during  tbe  week  beginning  May 
la.  IMS:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

JtesolMd  by  the  Senate  and  Houaeof  Rep- 
reaeniaHvea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congteu  assembled:  That  the  we^  be- 
ginning May  la.  1M6.  hereby  is  deeignated 
"National  Digestive  Diseases  Awarenees 
Week",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authoriasd  and  requested  to  issue  a 
prodanwtion  calling  upon  all  public  offi- 
cials and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities. 


FRINTINO  OF  THE  REPORT  EN- 
TTTUD  "DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
AGINO:  1984" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  to  au- 
thorise the  printing  for  committee  use 
of  the  report  entitied  "Developments 
in  Aging:  1984"  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

&lbts.ao 

Iteaolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  volume  \ 
of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled 
"DevelopmenU  In  Aging:  1M4",  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,300. 


TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
MAUREEN  S.  McROY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  117)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Maureen  S.  McRoy  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Rsa.  117 

Reaotved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  Is  authorised  and  directed  to 
oay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Maureen  S.  McRoy,  widow  of 


.-./JIA^^^ 


•jf. 
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Robert  T.  McR^y.  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  t^  be  considered  indusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowanoea. 


mandi 

Toy 


GRATUITY  TJO  VICTOR,  NATALI. 
LENA  BARDELU.  MAFALDA  RE- 
VETTA.  ABCERICO  NATALI. 
EDITH  SEEtRA.  ELMO  NATALI. 
AND  ELSIE  pelMASTRO 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  118)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Victor  Natall.  Lena  Bar- 
delU.  Mafald*  Revetta.  Americo 
Natali,  Edith  Serra,  Elmo  Natall.  and 
Elsie  DelMastro,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  Rks.  118 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Victok-  Natall;  Americo  Natall; 
Elmo  Natall.  brothers  of  I«wis  A.  Natall  and 
Lena  Bardelll:  iMafalda  Revetta:  Edith 
Serra:  Elsie  DeU|bstro.  sisters  of  Lewis  A. 
Natali.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  tbe 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to 
one-seventh  of  one  years'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  itceivlng  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  aU  other  al- 
lowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  RAY  K.  LARKIN 

The  resoluticm  (S.  Res.  119)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ralr  K.  Larkln  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreod  to.  as  follows: 
^  Rss.  119 

ketolMd.  Thsft  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  isiauthorised  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  |oontingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Ray  |C  Larkin.  widower  of  Vir> 
ginia  L.  Larkin.  «id  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
nine  months'  co^ipensation  at  the  rate  she 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  a>  be  considered  indusive  of 
funeral  expenses  |and  aU  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  ifo  ANDRE  WHITNEY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  120)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Andre  Whitney  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
^Rxs.iao 

Reaolved.  Th<t  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Arn^'e  Whitney,  widower  of 
Maxine  M.  WMtney,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  ttme  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensatloa  at  the 
rate  she  was  reoiiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  said  4um  to  be  consldaed  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. I 


GRATUITY  trO  BONTTA  B.  BASS 
The  re8oluti«n  (S.  Res.  121)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  BohiU  B.  Bass  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreOd  to.  as  follows: 
B.  Rn.  lai 
Resolved:    That    the    Secretary,  of   the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
pay.    from    the    contingent,  fund    of    the 


Senate,  to  Bonita  B.  Bass,  widow  of  Charles 
O.  Bass,  an  emirioyee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
ttane  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
lie  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  otho- aOowanoes. 


GRATUITY  TO  AQUILLA  H.  ROSS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  122)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  AquUla  H.  Ross  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to.  as  f  oUows: 
a  Res.  133 

Reaolvei,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  AquUla  H.  Ross,  widow  of  Henry 
L.  Ross.  Jr..  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  four 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
;  and  all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  ALENE  J.  AYERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  123)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Alene  J.  Ayers  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  123 

Resoloei^  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Alene  J.  Ayers.  widow  of  Bernard 
M.  AyoB,  an  employee  of  the  Souite  at  tbe 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  four 
months'  compensation  at  tbe  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  an  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  ALBERT  C.  JOHN- 
SON. EARL  M.  JOHNSON.  STE- 
PHEN LESLIE  JOHNSON. 
CHRIMTV  JOHNSON  MAGUS- 
CHAK.  PAULA  JOHNSON  MI- 
CHAUiK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  124)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Albert  C.  Johnson,  Earl  M. 
Johnson.  Stephen  Leslie  Johnson. 
Christy  Johnson  Maguschak,  and 
Paula  Johnson  Mlchalek  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to;  as  follows: 
&  Rss.  134 

Jtesolw^  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Albert  C.  Johnson  and  Earl  M. 
Johnson,  sons  of  Helen  O.  Kane,  an  en^doy- 
ee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  Senate  side  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one-third 
of  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  and  to  Stephen  Leslie  Johnson. 
Chrtaty  Johnson  Msguschak  and  Paula 
Johnson  Mlchalek.  grandchildrra  of  Helen 
O.  Kane,  a  sum  to  each  equal  one-ninth  of 
six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she 
WBS  reoriving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  cmisidered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


GEORGE  MILUGAN  CONTROL 
TOWER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  661)  entitied  the  "George 
Milligan  Control  Tower." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Soiate  considers  S.  661.  the 
George  Milligan  Control  Tower,  I 
wanted  to  provide  some  very  brief  leg- 
islative history  on  the  measure. 

I  introduced  S.  661  on  March  14. 
1985. 1  did  so  to  honor  the  memory  of 
George  Milligan.  a  pilot  who  served 
the  population  of  southern  Oregon 
through  a  nonprofit  air  ambulance 
and  emergency  air  service  for  many 
years.  George  was  Idlled  when  his 
plane  suffered  mechanical  failure  and 
crashed  on  approach  to  the  Medford 
airport,  while  transporting  a  patient 
for  emergency  medical  service. 

S.  661  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation. On  April  2.  1985,  the  com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  to  report 
the  measure,  without  amendment.  On 
April  10. 1985.  the  bill  was  reported  by 
the  committee's  chairman.  Mr.  Dah- 
roBTB.  Because  of  the  noooontrover- 
sial  and  straightforward  nature  of  the 
measure,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
file  the  bill  with  a  written  report. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 
&6«1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentaHvee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed,  That  the 
air  traffic  control  tower  at  the  Medford- 
Jmbkaoa  County  Airport  is  deslgnatwl  and 
shall  hereaftor  be  known  as  tbe  "Oeorge 
MiiHgan  Control  Tower".  Any  reference  In  a 
law,  map.  regulation,  document,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  control 
tower  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer 
to  the  "George  Milligan  Control  TOwer". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
measures  were  passed  or  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SUPERFUND  IBCPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  51.  the  Su- 
perfimd  Improvement  Act  of  1985,  as 
reported  from  the  Conunittee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  be  sequen- 
tially referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  the  purpose  of  considering 
titie  II  of  the  bill  and  any  provisions 
relating  to  revenues  for  the  hazardous 
substance  response  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXBCirnVE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  PrMtdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  coment  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  eealon  to  conakier  nomlna- 
tkHis  on  the  Kzecuthre  Calendar. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Prerident.  wiU  the 
dlatinculshed  nuUmity  leader  indicate 
before  he  puts  that  request  what  items 
thereon  he  would  like  to  pass? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes.  Calendar  Order  No. 
M  and  Calendar  Order  No.  87.  Caloi- 
dar  Order  Na  101  through  106.  and  all 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side.  I  have  no  objection  to  proceeding 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  outlined,  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  No.  106  on  page  3.  I  hope 
that  could  be  excepted  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  DOUB.  Mr.  President.  I  revise 
my  request  for  unanimous  consent  to 
go  Into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  following  nominations  on  the  ex- 
ecutive calendar  Calendar  Nos.  56,  87. 
101. 102. 103. 104. 105.  and  aU  nomlnar 
ttoos  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dIsUiwulshed  majority  leader.  I 
remove  myrnervation. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions refeired  to  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  conflnned  en  bloc.       

The  PRKBIDOIG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
conaJdwed  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc 

The    nomlnatiaas    considered    and 
conflnned  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Imm-Aiisaicui  FoumATioii 

I^mds  Amw  Panw.  of  Pemwyhrsnla.  to 
be  a  moiibar  tf  the  board  of  direeton  of  the 
Inter-American  FoandaUon  for  a  tenn  ex- 
lrtrii«  October  S.  IMO. 

iJdbkubt 


R.  Allan  Sdgar.  of  TenneMee.  to  be  VA 
distriet  Jodie  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 


UflwRspoan] 


AnFoacB 

The  foDowlnc-named  officer  under  the 
provWona  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Seetkia  Ml.  to  be  aarisnert  to  a  posiUoa  of 
importanee  and  reaponaiMUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  Ml: 

To  be  UetUenant  genenl 

IfaJ.  Oen.  Alfred  O.  Hansen.  067-30- 
S7MFR.  U.&  Air  Force. 

iMnB  AaMT 

The  foUowlnc-nanied  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  1370: 

TobtHeutenmUgenenX 

U.  Oen.  Walter  V.  Ulmer.  Jr..  007-30- 
4371.  (Age  S5).  United  States  Army. 

The  foOowlnc-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  TtUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
Section  001.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
tanportanoe  and  responsibility  designated  by 


the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  001: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  CrosMe  E.  Saint.  334-53-4S04. 
ITnlted  States  Army. 

ImthkNavt 


The  foUowlng-named  offleer  to  be  plaesd 
on  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  pcovlBlons  of  Title  10.  United  Statea 
Code.  Section  1370. 

Tb  be  mdminU 

Adm.  Steven  A  White.  8M-34-ltM/1130. 
United  States  Kavy. 

The  foUowIng  named  offloer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  UBlted  States  Code, 
section  001.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poaltlan  of 
Importance  and  neponalhillty  designated  by 
the  Prssidsnt  undsr  Title  10.  United  Statea 
Code,  aecttan  001: 

ft  be  vice  erfaUrai 


Rear  Adm.  George  W.  Davla.  Jr..  8S1-40- 
3060/1110.  UA  Navy. 

The  following  named  offleer.  under  the 
provlstaH  of  Title  10,  United  Statea  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poattloo  of 
Importance  and  responsMUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  James  E.  Servloe.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  V&  Navy. 
NoMniATioin  Plmxd  oa  na  SnaxrABT's 

Dm  HI  THB  An  Fobcb.  Abmy.  Maumi 

C0IIP8.NAW 

Air  Porae  nominations  beginning  Donald 
D.  FMe.  and  ending  Forrest  C.  Tanoey.  Jr.. 
which  nominations  were  ietel»ed  by  the 
Senate  on  Ifarch  39.  IfOS.  and  appeared  In 
the  CnwnaissTTOiAL  Rsoobb  of  April  1. 16gS. 

Air  Fofoe  nominations  beginning  Ray- 
mond L.  Brewer,  and  ending  Paul  B.  Wright, 
which  noBolnatlona  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  39.  1966,  and  appeared  In 
the  CoaoaassioiiAL  Raooaa  of  April  1.  1965. 

Army  nnmlnatlnn  of  Colonel  Pierce  A 
Ruahton.  Jr..  which  was  received  by  the 
Senate  en  March  39,  1965.  and  appeared  In 
the  CoiiBaaasiowAi  Raooas  of  March  36. 
1965. 

Army  nomlnatlona  beginning  RIeardo 
Alba,  and  ending  Robert  T.  Anderson, 
which  nominations  were  lecelfod  by  the 
Senate  on  March  39.  1965,  and  appeared  In 
the  roweaaasioiiAi  Raooas  of  April  1.  1965. 

Army  nomlnatlona  beginning  HaraM  K. 
Abtoenhaua,  and  ending  Randal  J.  Zimmer- 
man, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  March  39, 1965.  and  appeared 
in  the  ConaasasioaAL  Raooaa  of  April  1. 
1965. 

Marine  Corps  nomlnatlona  beginning 
Mark  D.  Abelson.  and  ending  Ronald  A  Za- 
leakl.  which  nomlnatlano  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  April  1. 1965.  and  appeared  In 
the  ConoaiaaiOMAL  Rsooas  of  April  3.  1965. 

Navy  nomlnatlona  beginning  James  L. 
Abbot,  m.  and  ending  Marshall  Pope 
Waters,  m,  whkh  nomlnatlona  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  Aprfl  1,  1965,  and 
appeared  In  the  CoiraasaaioaAL  Raooas  of 
Aprfl  3. 1965. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 


be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nomlnatifflis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


IJX3ISLATIVE  SESSION 
DOLE.    Mr.   President.    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative busineas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CRIME  VICTIMS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Tmnuioim.  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  wiU  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  legislative  deric  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  reaohitlon  IBJ.  Res.  109)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  Aprfl  14.  1965.  as  "Crime 
VIcUBwWe^" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objeetkm.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  Introduoed  by  Mr. 
TmnuKmo.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bnmr. 
Mr.  LazALT,  Mr.  HBns,  Mr.  Gbasslet. 
Mr.  Dbrow,  Mr.  Stkib.  Mr.  Aamoa. 
Mr.  KiainDT.  Mr.  Baucoa.  Mr.  Haw- 
Kms.  Mr.  CocHBAW.  Mr.  Busbick.  Mr. 
ZoaimKT.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hvun.  Mr. 
WaaaiB.  Mr.  Ksasr.  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
Mr.  McClubs.  Mr.  Nimw.  Mr.  Pbtob. 
Mr.  HuMrHBXT,  Mr.  Iiioutb.  Mr. 
WiLsoii.  Mr.  Lgnir.  Mr.  SAsgga.  Mr. 
SxBVBis.  Mr.  SmiiB.  Mr.  JomnTOH. 
Mr.  Matsuwao*.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
DaCoNCiin.  Mr.  MgngasAux.  Mr.  Mc- 
Commx,  Mr.  Lauianaaao.  Blr.  Boam. 
M^.  East,  and  Mr.  Tbiilb. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  legl^- 
tlon  which  would  designate  the  week 
of  April  14.  1088.  as  "Crime  Victims 
Week." 

In  recent  years,  a  national  move- 
ment has  developed  to  address  the 
plight  of  crime  victims  in  this  coimtry. 
The  crime  rate  is  Intolerably  high.  In 
its  wake,  it  leaves  millions  of  victims, 
who  have  suffered  emotlmal  and 
physical  injury,  financial  loos,  strains 
on  their  families,  and  disruption  of 
their  lives.  All  too  frequently,  our 
criminal  Justice  system  focuses  on  the 
rights  of  the  accused,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  needs  of  the  victims.  The  na- 
tional victims  movement  has  been  an 
effort  to  provide  more  compassionate 
and  just  treatment  for  victims  of 
crime.  Although  there  has  been  con- 
siderable success  in  this  area,  particu- 
larly in  many  State  and  local  Jurlsldlc- 
tlons  because  of  the  assistance  of  de- 
voted volunteers  groups,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 
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On  the  Federal  level,  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the<  executive  branch  have 
taken  steps  to  assist  crime  victims. 
The  Victim  skid  Witness  Proteetton 
Act  of  1083  aUthorlKd  Federal  oourta 
to  order  resUiutlon  to  crime  victims 
and  mandated  the  estahUslmient  of 
Federal  Guidelines  for  the  ¥ttt  Treat- 
ment of  Crime  Victims,  which  are  cur- 
rently being  Implemented.  The  '^Hc- 
ttans  of  Crlmg  Act  of  1984.  Chapto- 
XTV  of  the  Co^aprehenslve  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  create  a  Victims  Onmpensa- 
tlon  Fund  in  the  n.S.  Treasury,  com- 
prised primarily  of  criminal  fine  pay- 
ments, to  flna^  aid  to  the  Statea  for 
victims  compoisatlon  and  aogManoe 
programs.  Th4  President  appointed  a 
Task  Force  od  Vietinis  of  Crime  and 
the  Departmeht  of  Jugtioe  has  estab- 
lished an  OffMe  for  Victims  of  Crime. 

I  am  hopefUl  that  Crlaw  Victims 
Week  will  serWe  as  an  opiMXtanity  for 
Federal.  States  and  local  government 
officials,  representatives  in  the  private 
sector,  and  th«  general  pohlie  to  focus 
their  attentiob  on  the  proUems  of 
crime  victims  gnd  possible  solutions  to 
those  problem^  I  urge  my  crtleagues 
to  support  thi^  measure  and  to  Join  In 
activities  which  will  further  the  cause 
of  crime  vlctlniL 

The  Joint  re^uUtm  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  reiolutlon.  with  its  iweam- 
ble,  reads  as  fellows: 

$J.Rai-l06 

Whereas  crime  often  Inflicts  oonildetaUe 
physical  and  eittotlonal  pain  and  financial 
hardship  upon  $s  victima,  disrupting  their 
lives,  and  plaeiqg  great  stralna  upon  their 
famlUea: 

Whereas  our  grlmlnal  Justioe  system  has 
often  failed  to  liwide  the  victims  of  crime 
with  tbe  compassionate  treatment  they  de- 


Whereas  It  Is  the  fundamental  obligation 
of  government  to  protect  Ita  cttlseni  from 
the  criminal  dopent: 

Whereas  there  Is  a  national  movement  In 
support  of  mon  Just 
treatment  of  vMJtans  of  i 

Whereas  the  4stabllsliment  of  tbe  Presl- 


on  VIctimB  of  Crime  and 
of  Crime  In  the  De- 
nt of  the 
Protection  Act  of  1963 
of  Crime  Act  erf  1964  evi- 
l's tacreaaeJ 
idlght  of  crime  victims; 


Whereas  furtlier  efforts  are  needed,  at  all 
levels  of  goverament  and  In  the  private 
sector,  to  help  ease  the  trauma  suffered  by 
crime  victims:  New.  therefore,  be  It 

JtesolMd  by  Me  Senate  oiul  JToiise  of  Rep- 
rteenUtivet  of  tke  halted  Sfotat  ofAmeriea 


dent's  Task 
an  Office 
partment  of 
Victim  and 
and  the  VI 
dence  the 


in  CongruM 
Is  authorised 


That  the  Prasldent 
requested  to  lane  a  prao- 
Aprfl  14  through  April 
30,  1965,  as  "Crline  IHctlms  Week"  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  tbe  Uhlted  Statea. 
State  and  local  g^ifemment  agendea.  and  In- 
terested organisations  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  actlvltiea,  and 
programs.  i 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the!  vote  by  which  the  Jotait 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motiofi  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORTTT  FOR  SENATE  LEGAL 

COUNSEL  TO  REPRESENT  MAX 

BARBER 

Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Btbo  and  myself,  relating  to 
the  authortty  of  the  Senate  legal 
counsd  and  testimony  by  a  Senate  em- 
ployee, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resotutloa  will  be  stated. 

Tte  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (a  Res.  133)  to  direct  tbe 
Benatf  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Max 
Baitier  in  ne  Chrtottan  BroadeaeUng  Net- 
work, Ine.  V.  Oanil  Ann  Kaduahin,  d/b/a/ 
Casual  Broadeoat  Newt.  CIvfl  Acthm  No. 
64-1631. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  tbe  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutlcm. 

Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  direct  the  Senate  legal 
oounsd  to  provide  representation  for 
Max  Barber,  superintendent  of  the 
Senate  Radio  and  Television  Gallery, 
in  re^KiPBe  to  a  subpooia  from  the  de- 
fendant in  the  case  of  the  Christian 
Broadcasting  Netwoi^  Inc.  versus 
Oaral  Ann  Kadiwhln.  d/b/a  Capital 
Broadcast  News.  This  case  Is  pending 
in  the  XJ&  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  concerns  claims 
over  the  use  of  the  trademai^  CBN. 
which  are  the  initials  of  both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  organizations. 
The  subpoena  seeks  both  documents 
and  testtanony  concerning  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  mai^  In  the  accreditation 
of  tbe  two  organizations  by  the  Senate 
Radio  and  Television  Gallery.  The  res- 
ohition  authorizes  Bfr.  Barber  to  testi- 
fy and  produce  the  documents  in  re- 
Qxmse  to  the  subpoena  and  directs  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  him 
and  to  assert  any  Senate  privileges. 

Tbe  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  ineamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

a  Rss.  133 

Whereas,  the  ease  of  The  Chrittian  Broad- 
eoaHng  Network,  Inc.  v.  Carol  Ann  Kadu- 
aMa,  d/b/a  Capital  Broadcaet  Neva.  CtvU 
Aetkm  Na  64-1631.  Is  pending  In  the  United 
States  Distriet  Court  for  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

Wheraas  defendent  has  served  a  trial  sub- 
poena for  testimony  and  documents  on  Max 
Barber.  Superlntendmt  of  the  Senate  Radio 
and  Television  Oaaery; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Kthlcs  in  Oovemment  Act  of 
1976.  3  VJS.C.  366(a)  and  388c(aX1983),  the 
Senate  may  dtreet  its  counsel  to  represent 
members  and  employees  of  the  Senate  in 
dvfl  actions  relatins  to  their  official  respon- 
Bibfllttea: 


Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  tbe  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  tbe  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  tbe  pomesiion  of  tbe 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  pomrsslon  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  the  Benate  is  needful  for 
use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Senate  wUl  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Jiwtloe  consistently 
with  the  prlvUeges  and  rights  of  the  Senate: 
Now  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesoloeii,  That  tbe  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  Max  Barber  in  the 
case  of  The  Chrittian  Broadeatting  Net- 
work, Inc.  T.  Osrol  Ana  Kadnehin,  d/b/a 
Capital  Broadeoat  Newa. 

Sac  3.  That  Max  Barber  Is  autborixed  to 
testify  snd  to  produce  subpoenaed  docu- 
ments in  the  case  of  7^  Ckriatian  Broad- 
coating  Network,  Inc.  v.  Osrol  Ann  Kadu- 
ahin, d/b/a  Capital  Broadeoat  Newa  except 
conoBmhig  mattos  that  the  Senate  LevU 
Counsel  or  his  representative  determine  are 
privileged  bom  disclosure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ACTION  ON  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  188  VITIATED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  action  taken 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  188  be  viti- 
ated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  PM. 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rbc»bd 
remain  open  untfl  5  pan.  today,  for  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
submission  of  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AGREE- 
OP   JOHN 


UNANIMOUS<X>NSENT 
MENT— NOMINATION 
E.  KRINGS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  In  exec- 
utive session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  2  pjn.  on  Tuesday,  April  16. 
the  Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  ncmiinatlon  of  John  E. 
Krlngs  to  be  director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation.  Department  of 
Defense  and  that  It  be  o(Hisldered 
under  the  following  time  agreement: 

Four  hours  on  the  nomination,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Uie  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Servl<»s  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  or  their 
deslgnees;  that  no  motions.  i4>peal8.  or 
points  of  order  be  in  order;  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 


Anrii  m  isas 
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I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  conclusion  or  jrield- 
inc  back  of  time,  the  Senate  proceed 
immediately  to  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Krings. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
now  to  order  the  yeas  and  najrs  on  the 
nomination  of  John  E.  Krings. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOI&  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 


OKsni  roa  bbcbbs  nimi.  1 1  ajl  tomomsow 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. April  1«.  IMS. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  poa  THE  Raooainnoii  or  sbiatob 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow  there 
be  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  Sena- 
tor fnnn  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paozmul 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
osBoi  poa  nauoa  or  •oMntcnom  or  aounm 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
Proxmire  special  order  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oion  roa  saoss  bpwsm  ii  koom  ado  > 
pji. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  pjn.  on  Tuesday.  April 
16  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  2  p.m. 
tomorrow  by  unanimous  consent  the 
Senate  will  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  John  E. 
Krings  to  be  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluati<m.  DeiMUt- 
ment  of  Defense,  under  a  4-hour  time 
limitation.  A  roUcall  vote  will  occiu-  on 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Krings. 

Also  during  the  tomorrow  session 
the  Senate  could  turn  to  any  other 


Legislative    or     Executive     Caloidar 
items  cleared  for  action. 


In  THs  An  Foicx 


RECESS  ITNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11  AM. 

Ur.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  until  11  ajn. 
on  Tuesday.  April  16. 1M5. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
3:16  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  untU 
Tuesday.  April  16.  IMS,  at  11  aon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  5. 
IMS,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  9,  IMS: 
■or  Star 


Sheldon  J.  Krya.  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  tbe  Senior  Foreign  Senrloe.  daa 
of  minteter-oounaelor.  to  be  Ambaawdor  Ex- 
traonUnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

rAanaar  or  Jusncs 


John  C.  Lawn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  Drug  Enforcement,  vice  Francis  M. 
Mullen.  Jr..  rcstgned. 

Tin  JuDicuar 

John  P.  Moore,  of  Colorado,  to  be  V&  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  lOtta  circuit,  vloe  Robert 
H.  llcwnilama,  Jr..  retired. 

Stanley  Sporkln.  of  Maryland,  to  be  UJB. 
district  Judge  for  the  DMrlct  of  Columbia, 
vice  June  L.  Oreen.  retired.  « 

DiTAanmrr  or  JusncB 


Herbert  U.  Rutherford  m.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  VA  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  teim  of  4  yean,  vice  James  O. 
Golden. 

Natiokal  Foumbatiom  pob  the  Aars  a>s  trb 
HuKAnms 

Edward  A.  Curran.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Chairman  of  tbe  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  yean,  vice 
William  J.  Bennett. 

lannAnFoacs 

Tbe  foUowlng-named  officer  for  appotait- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
tbe  retired  list  pursuant  to  tbe  prorlslona  of 
Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  aecUon  1S70: 
To  be  UetUenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Richard  K.  Saxer.  287-38- 
1890FR,  UJB.  Air  Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  ncnninations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  15,  IMS: 

Imsa-AioaiCAa  FoimoATioa 

Lynda  Anne  Bsmeas,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  Member  of  tlie  Board  of  Dlreeton  of 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  for  a  term 
expiring  October  8. 1990. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Trx  Judiciabt 

R.  Allan  Edgar,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  VA 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 


The  foUowtng-aamed  officer  under  the 
provislonB  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  801,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  snd  respooslbUlty  de^gnated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code.  secUon  801: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Alfred  O.  Hansen.  087-M- 
S7S0PR.  VA  Air  Force. 

laTHS  Abmt 

The  foUowlng-naraed  offioer  to  be  placed 
on  tbe  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Walter  F.  Ubner.  Jr..  077-30- 
4378.  (age  88).  U.&  Army. 

Tlie  following-naBaed  offioer  under  the 
provisiotB  of  Utle  10.  UUted  States  Code, 
section  801.  to  be  asrtgned  to  a  position  of 
Iraportanee  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  seeUon  801: 

7b  be  Uentenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Crosble  E.  Saint.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UA  Army. 

IiinsNAVT 


Tlie  f  oUowing-nasaed  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  faidicated 
under  the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code.  seeUon  1370. 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  Steven  A  White.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1130. 
VA  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provislans  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  801.  to  be  asrignert  to  a  position  of 
impoftanoe  and  responsibility  deslgnsted  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  801: 

7b  be  vice  admirai 

Rear  Adm.  George  W.  Davis,  Jr..  351-40- 
3988/1110.  VA  Navy. 

Tbe  following-named  offioer.  under  the 
provisiaos  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  801.  to  be  ssslgned  a  position  of  tan- 
portanee  and  raaponslblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  801: 

710  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  James  E.  Service.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  UJB.  Navy. 

la  THS  An  Foaca 

Air  Force  nominatlona  beginning  Donald 
D.  Fate,  and  ending  Forrest  C.  Tsnoey,  Jr., 
which  nctalnaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  snd  sppeared  In  the  CoaoaassioaAL 
RaoMB  on  April  1, 1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ray- 
mond L.  BrewCT.  and  ending  Paul  E.  Wrlgbt, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  tbe 
Senate  and  appeared  tai  the  CoaoBsssiowAL 
RaooBO  on  April  1, 1988. 

la  TBS  Abut 

The  following-named  offioen  for  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  Admissions.  VA  Mili- 
tary Academy.  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  4333: 

7b  be  Director  of  Admi$$ion$.  U.S.  MUilary 
Academy 

Col.  Pierce  A.  Rushton.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ricardo 
Alba,  and  ending  Robert  T.  Anderson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cobobbssiobal 
Rbcobo  on  Ainll  1, 1985. 
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Anny  nominations  beginning  Barald  K. 
Abbenhaus,  and  ending  Randal  J.  Zbamer^ 
man.  which  noosbntlons  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
siOBAL  Raooma  on  April  1. 1985. 


IB  TRB  MABnn  COBFS     . 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Mark  D.  Abelson.  snd  ending  Ronald  A.  Za- 
lesU,  wliicb  nomlnaUons  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cobobbs- 
siobal RaooBO  <m  ^ril  2. 1985. 


IbtbbNavt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  L. 
Abbot  III,  and  ending  Manhall  Pope 
Waten  HI,  whicta  nomlnaUons  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Cobobbssiobal  Rbcobo  on  April  2, 1985. 
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HEALTH  RESEARCH  GRANT  RE- 
DUCTIONS: lilSPLACED  PRIOR- 
ITIES 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 


ATIVIS 


or  mmsTLVAinA 
Of  THB  Houn  or  ■xnasB 
Monday.  April  15. 19S5 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  M«nacement  and  Budget  is 
now  blatantly  and  indefenaibly  cir- 
cumventing the  intent  of  Congrea  in 
directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  award  only  5.000  research 
grants,  instead  of  6.500  as  funded  by 
Congress.  I  am  an  original  ooqMnisor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  136  which 
would  require  the  administration  to 
comply  with  the  law.  as  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
and  award  all  6.500  grants  in  fiscal 
1985. 

There  was  no  ambiguity  whatsoever 
in  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  When  we  ctmsidered  the  fiscal 
1985  appropriations  for  NIH.  both  the 
House  and  Senate  provided  the  funds 
for  6.500  grants.  Their  intent  was 
spelled  out  in  report  language  accom- 
panying the  bill  as  it  was  signed  by  the 
President. 

This  long  overdue  Increase  in  sup- 
port for  health  research  was  designed 
to  improve  our  chances  for  finding 
cures  to  diseases  like  cancer,  diabetes, 
heart  disease,  and  others  that  cause  so 
much  persimal  pain  and  suffering— 
and  ultimately  cost  us  tremendously  in 
lost  dollars  of  productivity  and  medi- 
cal treatment. 

Cmgress  knew  what  it  was  doing 
then  when  it  authorised  and  appropri- 
ated these  sums— and  so  did  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  signed  the  legislation 
shortly  before  the  election  last  f alL 

Now  we  find  the  White  House, 
through  its  own  versicm  of  "creative 
budgeting."  disowning  the  President's 
own  signature  in  an  effort  to  arbitrar- 
ily reduce  the  mmiber  of  these  re- 
search grants  to  5.000. 

Administration  efforts  to  Justify 
their  acticms  as  a  dollar-saving  meas- 
ure make  no  sense  when  you  consider 
that  this  Nation's  entire  health  re- 
search budget— $5  billion— is  less  than 
the  increase  they  seek  in  military  re- 
search this  year— an  Increase  of  $8  bil- 
lion to  a  record  $39  bilUm  for  Penta- 
gon research. 

The  administration's  arbitrary  re- 
duction of  research  grants  is  not  Just  a 
question  of  dollars.  Over  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  heard  from  107  doctors, 
researchers,  and  sdenUsts  from  the 
Pittsburgh  area  outlining  the  conse- 
quences of  loss  of  funding  for  vital  re- 


search projects.  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine  has  87 
scientists  n^iose  work  is  supported  by 
NIH  grants.  Camegle-MeUon  Universi- 
ty has  60  active  NIH  grants,  most  of 
which  involve  btological  selenoes.  All 
of  this  woric  Is  put  In  jeopardy  by  this 
major  cut  In  medical  research.  Pitts- 
burgh's Children's  Hoqiltal— an  insti- 
tution which  has  earned  a  worldwide 
reputation  for  life-saving  organ  trans- 
plants—will also  be  affected. 

Because  of  OMB's  action,  an  Impor- 
tant research  effort  to  understand  the 
cause  of  middle-ear  infection  in  chil- 
dren is  threatened.  Ear  Infections  are 
the  most  common  problem  treated  by 
health  care  inrofesslonals  who  care  for 
children  in  this  country.  As  any  parent 
of  small  children  can  attest,  the  pain 
and  suffering  caused  by  earaches  is  ex- 
treme. 

The  insertion  of  plastic  tubes  Into 
eardbrums.  and  related  medical  treat- 
ment now  costs  approximately  $2  bO- 
lion  each  year,  involving  30  million 
outpatient  visits.  The  work  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  could  ultimately  save 
us  millions  of  dollars.  But  not  if  OMB 
has  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Although  the  NIH  reviewing  team 
enthusiasUcally  recommended  contin- 
ued funding  for  this  research  at  Chil- 
dren's Hoq)ital.  OMB's  action  wiU  cut 
83  percent  of  the  f  imds  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Currently  only  one-third  of  the  re- 
search proposals  that  are  recommend- 
ed by  reviewing  scientists  are  funded. 
Two  out  of  every  three  research  pro- 
posals go  unfunded  and  their  promise 
is  lost. 

OMB  argues  that  we  have  had  too 
many  "hills  and  valleys"  in  health  re- 
search funding  in  recent  yean  and 
that  we  must  stabilise  funding.  In  my 
view,  this  is  a  simple  misrepresenta- 
tion to  cover  the  fact  that,  in  their 
world,  they  place  little  priority  on 
public  funding  for  medical  research.  I 
can  find  no  valleys  in  funding  except 
one.  and  that  valley  was  dug  by  OMB 
in  preventing  the  award  of  these 
grants. 

OMB  may  not  value  health  research, 
but  I  believe  the  people  do.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Health  Subocnn- 
mlttee.  Iwilldoalllcantosee  that 
OMB's  action  is  reversed.  When  cmly 
one-third  of  approved  health  research 
proposals  are  funded  and  the  adminis- 
tration can  find  enough  money  to  buy 
$600  toilet  seats  for  the  Pentagon,  I 
simply  do  not  understand  why  we 
cannot  give  adequate  support  to  one  of 
the  Federal  Government's  most  Impor- 
tant missions.* 


DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  SERIOUS 
DRUG  OFFENSES 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP/UUSOIIA 

ni  THX  aousi  or  UEPUtsnrrATivxa 

Monday.  AprU  IS.  J985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today  to  discuss 
legislation  I  recently  introduced  to 
provide  for  the  Imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  those  convicted  of 
serious  drug  offenses. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago,  on  the 
weekend  of  March  3  here  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  we  witnessed  a  shocking 
outbreak  of  nine  fatal  overdoses  across 
the  dty  all  caused  by  either  a  highly 
potent  or  contaminated  batch  of 
heroin.  The  drug  dealer  who  supplied 
that  heroin  Is  as  guilty  of  murder  as  if 
he  had  taken  a  gun  to  each  of  the  vic- 
tim's heads.  Indeed,  detectives  In  the 
District  said  that  if  a  single  source  of 
the  heroin  could  be  found,  they  would 
try  to  charge  those  reqionslble  with 
homicide. 

But  deodte  the  tough  attitude  and 
beefed-up  efforts  of  police  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  death  rate  from 
overdoses  keeps  right  on  climbing.  In 
1980,  there  were  82;  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1984.  there  were  185  heroin 
overdose  deaths  In  the  Washington 
area.  D.C.  police  offloers  are  seizing 
heroin  of  7  percent  purity  today,  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  1.8  percent 
purity  in  1978. 

Those  who  produce  and  push  these 
dangerous  drugs  are  not  experts, 
chemists,  or  doctors,  and  are  obviously 
not  concerned  with  the  safety  of  their 
products.  They  are  looking  only  to 
turn  a  quick  profit  regardless  of  all 
the  death  and  illness  they  cause,  and 
all  of  the  families  they  tear  apart. 

Though  this  frightening  Incident 
took  place  in  the  Nation's  Coital,  the 
drug  problem  Is  by  no  means  unique  to 
the  Washington  area.  It  Is  a  problem 
acroas  the  Nation.  About  12,500 
heroin-  and  morphine-related  hospital 
emergencies  were  reported  across  the 
country  in  1983,  including  about  600 
deaths. 

Every  year,  drug  traffidcers  smuggle 
into  the  United  States  as  much  as  4.4 
U.S.  tons  of  heroin,  77  tons  of  cocaine, 
and  16.530  tons  of  marijuana.  But.  de- 
spite our  best  efforts,  we  have  been 
able  to  intercept  only  a  small  portion 
of  these  illegal  drug  imports.  In  1983. 
the  quantity  of  combined  seizures  of 
marijuana  amounted  to  only  about 
13.4  uis.  tons  of  the  estimated  15.000 


•  Thif  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenn  or  insenioas  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tons  demanded  In  the  country  that 
year. 

According  td  Government  — h— t^ 
some  28  mllUdn  Americans  have  tried 
cocaine,  and  a  to  10  mUlion  use  it  at 
least  once  a  mbnth.  Dr.  Arnold  Wash- 
ton,  cofoundet  of  a  national  eocatne 
hotline,  has  suggested  that  even  those 
estimates  are  auite  low  and  that  an- 
other 5,000  Americans  try  cocaine  tar 
the  flrst  time  ^very  day. 

This  use  hits  had  its  devastating 
Impact  Cooaii^relaCed  hospital  emer- 
gencies reaeh^  almost  6J00  in  198S; 
during  the  ydar,  there  were  280  co- 
caine-related <l|eaths. 

Some  5,500  laarljuana-related  hospi- 
tal emergencies  occurred  In  19SS. 

All  this  dleath  and  destruction 
caused  by  th4  illegal  drug  tiade  re- 
quires that  the  strictest  penalties  be 
imposed.  Last  )rear,  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Cobtrol  Act.  we  Increased 
maximum  finis  tor  the  most  serious 
drug  offenses  frmn  $26,000  to  $125,000 
for  Individuals^  For  trafficking  in  large 
quantities  of  fllegal  drugs,  we  set  the 
maximum  fine'  at  $250,000  and  a  maxi- 
mum prison  t^m  at  20  yean,  up  from 
the  current  18.  We  increased  firsts- 
f ense  penalties  for  illegally  distribut- 
ing or  making  certain  drugs  from  a 
maxlmimi  of  6]to  15  years. 

Heavier  flnts  and  penalties  were 
clearly  in  orde^.  Almost  half  of  all  de- 
fendants convicted  were  sentenced  to  5 
years  or  less  through  December  31, 
1984.  Another  SO  percent  of  those  con- 
victed were  not  sentenced  to  prison  at 
all,  but  were  granted  parole  or  given 
suspended  salt 

The  heavier}  penalties  In  last  year's 
legislation  weiie  a  step  in  the  riglit  di- 
rection, but  for  repeat  offenders  and 
the  kingpins  behind  these  opoations, 
the  death  pepalty  ought  to  be  im- 
posed. 

With  profit^  running  Into  the  bfl- 
lions  of  dollan,  dangerous  drug  deal- 
ers put  little  [value  on  human  Itfe, 
whether  the  Ufe  of  the  addict  whom 
he  is  killing  qi4etly  or  the  law  enfcwoe- 
ment  official  Whom  he  is  out  to  kill 
with  a  vengeadoe. 

Drug  Enfmtement  Administration 
[DEAl  Agmt  Enrique  Cunarena  Sala- 
zar  was  torti#ed  and'  brutally  mur- 
dered by  druf  trafflckeis  in  Mexico 
bent  on  revcige.  Camarena  Salasar 
had  taken  pajrt  in  an  Investigation 
which  had  altfady  resulted  In  the  sei- 
zure of  3,600  ipounds  of  cocaine  and 
$20  million. 

Drug  lords  lb  Colombia  have  vowed 
to  kill  leaden  of  that  country,  from 
the  President  4n  down.  We  have  heard 
the  reports  that  they  have  offered 
$350,000  to  anyone  who  will  kidnap 
U.S.  drug  enforcement  officials  and 
deliver  them.  4ead  or  alive. 

In  Bolivia,  iittelllgence  agents  discov- 
ered that  Colinnbian  and  Bolivian  co- 
caine traffickers  had  paid  a. gunman 
$500,000  to  murder  XJJS.  Ambassador 
Edwin  Corr.  Ff  rtimately  the  Amhaswa- 
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dor  is  still  safe,  but  must  carefully 
vary  his  routine  daily. 

In  Pnu.  10  crop  eradicatiim  workers 
were  murdered  on  the  orders  of  a  local 
drugemr. 

Tliey  murder,  they  conq>ire  with 
Communist  countries  and  terrorists, 
they  put  thousands  in  the  hospitals 
each  year  and  put  the  very  seciuity  of 
our  Nation  at  risk. 

Drug  trafficking  Is  serious  business. 
We  can  only  put  a  dent  in  it  if  we  ghre 
our  law  enforcement  officials  every 
tool  they  need  to  ccmibat  it.  The  death 
penalty  for  those  who  threaten  the 
lives  and  health  of  our  citizens  ought 
to  be  tanpooed,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  In  supporting  leg- 
islation to  this  end.9 


BIAGOI  SPONSORS  TAX  AMNES- 
TT/DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACT 


HON.  RIARK)  BIAGGI 


'ATIVBS 


OrSKWTOIX 

nr  THB  Housx  or 

Monday.  AprU  15. 1985 

•  M^.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I 
hope  will  get  serious  consideration  as 
we  work  tar  ways  to  reduce  our  Feder- 
al deficit— clearly,  the  major  dmnestic 
issue  in  our  Natldn.  My  legislation 
would  establish  a  6-month  national 
tax  amnesty  program  which  would 
provide  those  Americans  who  have 
failad  to  pay  their  Federal  tax  obllgar 
tioos  an  opportunity  to  do  so  without 
being  assessed  any  civil  or  criminal 
penalties;  those  persons  would  also  be 
forgiven  50  percent  of  any  interest 
penalty  which  would  normally  be  as- 
sessed. I  would  point  out  that  my  bill 
Is  modeled  after  legislation  Introduced 
eartier  this  year  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  tmn  Illinois  [Mr.  Dzxoh.] 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  tot  the  tax  year  which  ends 
today,  the  Government  will  be  cheated 
out  of  between  $89  and  $92  billion 
under  vrtiat  is  called  the  tax  gap.  This 
sbnidy  Is  the  difference  between  what 
the  Government  is  owed  In  taxes 
versus  what  It  will  actually  collect 
from  taxpayers,  whether  Individuals 
<»*  oorporatlons.  We  have  seen  an 
alarming  Increase  in  the  tax  git>  in 
this  Natkm  over  the  past  12  years.  In 
fact,  the  gv  more  than  tripled  be- 
tween 1973  and  1981  when  It  reached 
$81  bUnon.  In  addition  to  this  direct 
loss,  the  Government  also  stands  to 
suffer  a  further  loss  of  revenues  from 
the  estimated  $250  billion  in  income 
that  wQl  go  unreported  by  Americans 
this  year,  stnne  of  which  is  also  tax- 
able. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  take  some 
steps  to  recoup  these  losses.  I  propose 
as  one  practical  v>proach  a  short-term 
one-time  opportimity  for  delinquent 
taxpayers  to  come  forth  and  pay  these 
taxes  and,  in  doing  so,  make  a  mean- 
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ingful  contribution  to  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit.  Estimates  point  to  the 
fact  that  such  an  amnesty  progrsm 
could  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  as 
much  as  $20  billion. 

Specifically  under  my  proposal  the 
amnesty  period  would  begin  on  or 
around  July  1. 1985.  and  would  contin- 
ue for  6  months.  During  that  time  tax- 
payers could  pay  their  delinquent 
taxes  and  be  ^nnrided  with  amnesty 
for  the  aforementioned  penalties.  The 
amnesty  would  cover  all  tax  years 
from  1977  to  1983— the  7-year  period 
that  is  still  subject  to  IRS  coUecUon 
efforts. 

The  amnesty  proposal  is  not  all  in- 
clusive. It  bars  fnnn  partldpation 
those  persons  who  are  involved  with 
the  IRS  in  administrative  and/or  Judi- 
cial proceedings  before  the  amnesty 
period  begins,  those  under  criminal  In- 
vestigation by  the  IRS.  or  those  per- 
sons who  make  false  or  fraudulent 
repres«itati(His  in  attempting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  amnesty. 

One  addltiimal  point.  The  amnesty  I 
am  proposing  would  only  apply  to 
taxes  owed  on  legal  sources  of  income. 

I  offer  this  legislation  in  light  of  the 
successful  experience  which  12  States 
in  our  Nation  have  had  in  establishing 
their  own  amnesty  programs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Library  of  Congress  these  12 
States  have  collected  over  $345  million 
in  new  State  revalues  ss  a  direct 
result  of  these  tax  amnesty  programs. 
The  States  that  have  implemented  tax 
amnesty  programs  are  Alabama,  Arizo- 
na. California.  Idaho.  Illinois.  Kansas. 
Massachusetts.  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
One  only  has  to  assume  that  a  tax  am- 
nesty program  at  the  national  level 
would  also  be  successful  in  recovering 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  $90  billion 
in  delinquent^Federal  taxes. 

We  realize  that  the  idea  of  tax  am- 
nesty, pure  and  simple,  might  concern 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
honored  their  obligation  and  paid 
their  taxes  in  a  timely  fashion.  Howev- 
er, there  is  much  more  to  this  biU 
than  the  amnesty  provisions.  Included 
in  this  bill  are  two  other  provisions  of- 
fering a  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  to 
this  problem.  One  would  increase  all 
tax-related  dvil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties, including  mmey  fines  and  prison 
sentoices  for  future  tax  cheaters.  The 
second  would  authorize  the  hiring  of 
more  than  3,000  new  permanent  IRS 
agents  to  improve  existing  enforce- 
ment of  tax  laws. 

In  my  Judgment  this  is  the  time  to 
propose  a  tax  amnesty  program.  A 
recent  nationwide  IRS  survey  on  tax- 
payer attitudes  toward  taxes  found 
that  19  percent  of -the  public  admitted 
to  having  cheated  on  their  taxes  at 
some  time  or  another  by  overstating 
deductions,  understating  income,  or 
both.  Of  that  19  percent.  iM>proximate- 
ly  two-thirds  said  they  did  it  once  or 
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twice,  about  one-fourth  did  so  three 
times  or  more,  and  the  remainder  said 
they  did  not  remember.  For  those  who 
overstated  dediictions.  the  amounts 
were  by  $100  or  less.  Those  who  did  so 
by  underreporting  Inctnne  did  so  by 
more  than  $100. 

Further,  the  IRS  reports  that  the 
cfunpUance  rate  for  individuals  in 
terms  of  paying  their  full  Federal  tax 
obligaUons  is  falling  by  0.2  percent  a 
year.  This  can  translate  into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  lost  revenues 
each  year.  In  specific  categories  we  see 
similar  trends.  For  example,  in  1973 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  dividoids 
were  reported.  By  1981  that  figure  had 
fallen  to  83  percent.  There  has  also 
been  a  IS-percent  drop  in  capital  gain 
taxes  paid  between  1973  and  1981. 

The  idea  of  tax  amnesty  is  not  un- 
precedented at  the  national  leveL 
There  have  been  two  previous  exam- 
ples of  a  limited  form  of  amnesty  tried 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  Between 
the  years  1919  and  1952.  the  then 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  did  main- 
tain a  policy  of  providing  Immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution  to  tax  evad- 
ers who  voluntarily  disclosed.  Then,  in 
1945.  Treasury  Secretary  Morgenthau 
made  a  specific  amnesty  offer  as  it  re- 
lated to  black  marketeers.  In  the  18 
months  following  this  amnesty  offer. 
8500  million  of  some  83  billion  collect- 
ed from  tax  evaders  came  from  those 
making  voluntary  disclosures. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  today 
both  to  coincide  with  the  date  that 
Americans  are  obligated  to  pay  their 
taxes  before  late  penalties  are  as- 
sessed, but  also  to  coincide  with  the 
return  of  Congress  from  the  Easter 
district  work  period  and  our  serious 
work  on  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 
As  all  of  us  know,  we  are  laboring 
under  a  record  Federal  deficit  of  some- 
where near  8185  billion.  There  are 
(mly  two  ways  to  rediice  the  defldt— 
reduce  mending  or  increase  revenue 
by  raising  taxes.  It  appears  likely  that 
the  only  route  we  will  consider  will  be 
^pending  reductions.  The  latest  budget 
proposal  being  considered  would  call 
fCH-  serious  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
many  needy  people  to  accommodate 
deficit  reduction. 

I  offer  tax  amnesty  as  one  relatively 
painless  way  to  reduce  the  deficit 
through  increasing  revenue,  but  not 
by  increasing  actual  tax  obligations. 
There  are  few.  if  any.  proposals  being 
considered  at  the  present  time  that 
can  make  the  same  claim. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  leg- 
lslati<m  is  being  offered  at  a  time  when 
the  IRS  Is  under  fire  for  their  process- 
ing of  tax  returns  already  filed  by  mil- 
Uons  of  Americans.  I  consider  this  to 
be  a  most  unfmtunate  problem  which 
I  hope  will  lend  itself  to  a  prompt  and 
equitable  solution. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  observed 
that  nothing  in  life  was  certain  but 
death  and  taxes.  However,  with  a  $90 
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billion  tax  gap  caused  by  people  not 
paying  their  taxes,  it  appears  that  the 
certainty  of  taxes  is  anything  but  that 
for  millions  in  this  Nation.  Tax  amnes- 
ty can  both  right  a  wrong  and  help 
solve  a  larger  problem  facing  all  Amer- 
icans—reducing our  national  deficit 
without  raising  taxes.* 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  EL- 
DERLY RESIDENTS  OF  LIFE 
CARE  HOMES 

HON.  DOUGWALGREN 

orpunnTLVAau 
nr  THE  BousB  or  ■xpassBrrATivss 
Monday,  AprU  IS.  1985 
•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  with  the  goal 
of  providing  some  protection  to  people 
who  put  their  resources   and  their 
lives— in  the  hands  of  life  care  homes. 
My  bill  would  direct  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  a  rulemaking 
on  the  life  care  industry  that  would  es- 
tablish  some    protections    for    those 
people  now  and  in  the  future  who 
choose  life  care  homes  as  the  way  to 
live  their  retirement  years. 

WHAT  M  Urs  CABS? 

Life  care,  also  known  as  continuing 
care,  is  a  contractual  arrangement 
under  which  a  person  or  couple  pays 
an  entry  or  endowment  fee  and  a 
monthly  service  fee  in  return  for  a 
place  to  live,  health  care,  and  other 
services  for  the  duration  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life.  Residents  receive  hous- 
ing, meals,  services  such  as  cleaning, 
recreation,  and  health  care,  including 
nurring  home  care.  These  services  are 
usually  provided  in  a  single  complex 
containing  a  range  of  living  units. 

Sixty  percent  of  people  retiring  in 
the  United  States  could  probably 
afford  life  care:  73  percent  of  the  el- 
derly own  their  own  home  and  80  per- 
cent of  these  have  paid  off  their  mort- 
gages. The  average  value  of  their 
homes  is  $48,000. 

Life  care  residents  are  generally 
people  over  age  85  who  have  sold  their 
own  homes  and  have  paid  an  entrance 
fee  ranging  from  $30,000  to  $120,000- 
the  average  Is  $40.000— and  who  pay 
monthly  fees  from  $300  to  $1,200  per 
IndlviduaL  Today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 800  life  care  communities  or 
homes  and  100.000  residents.  Pennsyl- 
vania, my  home  State,  has  the  third 
largest  number,  following  California 
and  Florida.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  in- 
diistry.  with  $2.5  billion  in  revenues, 
according  to  Forbes  magaiine. 

Life  care  is  attractive  to  many 
people  for  several  reasons:  In  the 
words  of  me  elderly  resident:  "When 
you  get  to  be  our  age— 74  and  79— you 
have  the  feeling  that  something  co«ild 
happen  at  any  time.  Here  we  know  we 
could  be  taken  care  of  immediately." 
As  the  former  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  M.  Ball  put  it: 


In  A  life-care  oommunlty.  the  fear  of 
•omeday  belnc  a  burden  on  relAtivet  and 
friends,  or  findinc  ooeseU  helpleH  Among 
uncaring  atiansen.  is  effectively  removed. 

In  essence,  the  guarantee  of  lifetime 
health  care  and  comfortable  living  ar- 
rangements among  companions  is  very 
vpeidlng. 
THK  acdfomcs  or  urs  case  a  cabs  or  oood 

AinSAD 

For  the  individual,  life  care  offers 
congregate  living  and  shared  expenses. 
Life  care  distributes  the  costs  among 
residents  which  can  be  particularly  ec- 
onomical in  providing  health  care 
needs  which  are  more  expensive 
among  the  elderly.  For  many,  life  care 
may  enable  people  to  purchase  higher 
quality  care  which  they  perhaps  could 
not  afford  Individually. 

But  aloog  with  the  economic  pluses 
there  have  been  some  economic  min- 
uses for  elderly  residents,  people  who 
have  put  their  entire  lifetime  re- 
sources into  the  hands  of  life-care 
home  operators.  The  April  1985  issue 
of  Money  magadne.  an  article  entitled 
"The  Bremen  Promise  of  Life  Care 
Communities,"  lays  out  the  problem 
thlswasr: 

The  penonal  And  flnAndal  welf Are  of  An 
unknown  but  ilsnlftcAnt  number  of  rest- 
dents  of  life-care  commiinttlw  is  at  risk. 
They  f  Ace  the  losi  of  thousand!  of  dollAis. 
They  confront  a  serious  erosion  of  their 
■enae  of  security.  They  ere  vlctlais  of  An  in- 
dustry tbAt  on  the  surfsee  brims  with  pran- 
iae  but  In  reaUty  Is  deep  in  dtstreas.  plsgued 
by  flnsnelAUy  unsound  enterprises  And 
■ometlnies  beset  by  criminally  unscrupulous 
operAton. 

pooa  rmAiKUL  PLAjnmw 

What  are  the  problems?  They  are  a 
combination  of  unscruiiulous  business 
dealings  and  innocent  mlacaleulations. 
Many  hones  have  gone  bankrupt  from 
faulty  planning,  leaving  residents  high 
and  dry.  Money  magaaine  identified  40 
life-care  communities  that  since  the 
mid-1970'8  have  gone  bankrupt  or 
have  experienced  severe  financial  dif- 
ficulties. One  analyst  who  toUown  the 
industry,  says  that  of  50  financed  with 
tax-exempt  bonds  since  1980.  10  per- 
cent have  defaulted  on  their  debts  and 
another  14  percent  are  failing  to  meet 
occupancy  rates  initially  projected. 

Financial  management  problems  in- 
clude the  failure  to  pay  mortgage  or 
other  obligations  and  then  u^ng  en- 
trance fees— which  residents  presume 
are  in  reserves— to  pay  off  debts;  bor- 
rowing for  capital  expansion  and  im- 
provements without  the  ability  to 
repay  loans;  engaging  in  speculative 
investments  instead  of  reserving 
funds;  failing  to  establish  reserve 
hmds  to  cover  services  specified  in 
contracts. 

These  problems  have  been  caused  in 
part  by  poor  planning.  Large  reserves 
must  be  developed  at  the  outset  by 
preselling  homes  and  monthly  costs 
must  be  met  with  predictable  reve- 
nues. Operators  have  also  underesti- 
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higher  financei.  If  turnover  rates  are 
lower  than  anticipated,  fewer  infu- 
sions of  cash— 150,000  entrance  fees— 
come  in. 

The  tragic  rtBult  of  this  poor  plan- 
ning Is  that  th0  resident,  who  has  sold 
his  or  her  home  and  put  all  resources 
into  life  care,  has  someUmea  been  left 
with  virtually  inothing:  No  cash,  no 
refund,  no  equity,  no  home. 
rATioa 

Misrepresentitlon  of  a  home's  serv- 
ices and  stabillly  has  occurred  in  con- 
tracts, in  adverUsing  and  promotional 
materials.  Th^re  have  been  many 
cases  of  vaguej  incomplete  or  hli^ily 
technical  oontmcts.  People  are  led  to 
thihk  they  arej  contracting  for  a  cer- 
tain service  su^  as  doctor'*  care  on 
the  premises  tb  later  learn  that  the 
doctor  is  only  Available  on  eaU.  Some 
contracts  have  stated  that  buyers  are 
facing  no  f  inwdal  risk.  Some  con- 
tracts f aO  to  hientlon  that  monthly 
fees  wiU  increase.  Some  contracts  have 
implied  that  •  portion  of  residents' 
funds  are  being;  held  in  reserves. 

In  advertising  and  promotional  ma- 
terials, compames  have  siiggraferl,  im- 
plied or  promisfed  outright  things  that 
Just  do  not  miiteriallae.  Sadly,  some 
homes  have  misrepresented  their  af- 
filiation with  religious  organteUons. 
giving  the  Imptession  of  an  afffllatlrai 
with  a  reliipous  organlntkm  or 
church,  and  even  worse  implying  th«t 
the  religious  ^isUtution  is  responsi- 
ble—and will  b«  responsible,  no  matter 
what  happens!  Some  use  rellgknis- 
soundtaig  namef  like  Christian  Care  or 
Good  Neighbor  FeUowihlp.  Some 
homes  have  befn  vague  about  who  ex- 
actly is  legalllr  responsible  for  the 
community's  debt,  implying  that  pay- 
ment of  the  deftt  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  sponsoring  entity  or  some  other 
iMUty.  Some  hoknes  have  misrepresent- 
ed how  entrance  fees  will  be  used,  im- 
plying they  will  be  there  for  future 
care  or  emergendes.  Some  have  mis- 
represented how  much  of  the  entrance 
fee  will  be  ref gnded  if  a  resident  tar- 
minates  the  contract  or  dies.  Some  op- 
erators have  opt  been  upflront  about 
monthly  fees  ^d  increases  In  those 
fees  over  the  coming  yean.  Some  resi- 
dents are  led  tb  believe  that  increases 
will  not  exceed!  Social  Security  benefit 
increases,  but  later  learned  to  find 
them  higher.  There  have  been  in- 
stances of  operators  suggesting  there 
is  nursing  home  care  when  In  reality 
there  is  no  nursing  home.  Some  have 
promised,  for  example,  to  paint  resi- 
dence every  5  years  at  no  charge  to 
the  resident,  ahd  then  failed  to  do  so. 

Many,  and  urobably  most,  life-care 
proprietors  are  reputable,  hoaett,  re- 
sponsible busibesspeople.  But 
are  not  and  8ome  terrible  mlstakrw 
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have  been  made.  Some  unfortunate 
misunderstandings  have  resulted  from 
the  vagueness  of  contract  and  promo- 
ticm.  whether  that  vagueness  was  in- 
tentional or  not.  We  have  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive commercial  acts  in  most  trans- 
actions of  our  lives.  In  my  view,  we 
need  to  do  more  to  protect  these 
peoide  who  turn  over  the  life's  sayings 
and  all  their  assets  in  exchange  for  a 
inomlse  of  security.  We  have  to  make 
sure  that  promise  is  reaL 

One  of  the  hardest  decisions  one  has 
to  make  in  life  Is  how  to  insure  that 
one  has  adequate  bousing  and  health 
care  tai  old  age.  Most  of  us  fear  that  in- 
creased longevity  and  increased  health 
problems  will  combine-^naybe  con- 
q>ire— to  destroy  our  independence, 
leaving  us  alone,  dependent,  sick,  and 
poor.  For  those  able  to  plan  for  their 
needs  of  their  later  years,  we  need  to 
guarantee  that  they  are  dealt  with 
fairiy  and  squarely,  that  they  actually 
get  what  they  pay  for. 

UR  CASS  rmaiMcnom  lboislatiom 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  rulemaking  on 
unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices 
by  life-care  homes.  The  bill  does  not 
require  any  particular  practices  nor 
mohfbit  any.  but  it  does  require  the 
FTC  to  examine  certain  areas.  The 
thrust  of  my  bill  is  to  require  com- 
plete, understandable  disclosure  to  the 
proowetlve  resident  of  the  company's 
financial  health  and  services  offered, 
so  that  the  purchaser  will  have  com- 
plete knowledge  for  dedding  whether 
to  buy  a  life-care  contract.  It  does  not 
require  contracts  to  have  any  particu- 
lar provisions  nor  prohibit  any.  Its 
goal  is  to  give  to  the  purchaser  com- 
plete information  so  that  the  purchas- 
er can  make  an  informed  decision, 
knowing  aU  the  risks  and  benefits  in- 
volved. 

The  biU  has  several  provisions.  Basi- 
cally, it  would  require  the  Federal 
Trade  Ccmunission  to  conduct  a  rule- 
making addressing  unfair  and  decep- 
tive practices  by  life-care  homes.  The 
FTC  is  directed  to  consider  including 
In  a  rtde  certain  specified  require- 
ments relating  to  disdosure  to  pro- 
spective and  current  residents;  prohi- 
bititm  of  unfair  and  deceptive  advertis- 
ing practices;  and  requirements  for 
writing  contracts  in  dear,  understand- 
able terminology. 

In  the  area  of  disdosure.  the  FTC 
would  have  to  consider  the  merit  of 
providing  to  prospective  residents  the 
following  information:  The  mainte- 
nance of  reserve  and  escrow  accounts; 
the  use  of  revenues  derived  from  en- 
trance fees  for  ventures  not  directly 
related  to  life  care;  an  audited,  annual 
financial  statement;  a  develoimient 
budget  for  the  home  in  the  planning 
and  expansion  stage;  the  financial  ob- 
ligations of  a  resident;  the  complete 
terms    of    contracts,    induding    the 
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home's  duties;  rights  to  terminate  the 
contract;  conditions  for  refunds;  cmidl- 
tkms  tor  increasing  fees;  diQX)siti<m  of 
residents'  funds  and  possessions  upon 
death;  legal  actions  pending  agidnst 
the  h<Mne. 

Ftaully,  the  bill  directs  the  FTC  to 
do  a  study  of  commercial  practices  in 
nursing  homes  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  desirability  of  a  rule  in 
thisi 


mmsnw  bome  TiAmAcnom  qdbrioird 
Several  years  ago  a  Senate  commit- 
tee surveyed  ntirsing  hmnes  and  found 
evidence  of  consumer  fraud  and  abuse. 
That  report,  from  the  Senate  %)ecial 
Committee  on  Aging,  found: 

AlMMB  In  nuntng  liomes  liAve  been  well 
puMldzed  during  the  lAst  decAde.  .  .  .  Most 
of  ttie  concern  thAt  hAs  been  cenenited  luu 
focused  on  tlie  quAllty  of  care  tenia  end  In- 
(Wratiww  of  medicaid  f nuid.  BecAuee  the 
soveniment.  as  the  purcbAaer  of  lerTices.  Is 
■o  evidently  defrauded  by  tbeae  AcUvlties. 
we  bAve  often  lost  ligfat  of  the  fAct  tlutt  the 
■enion  Aie  often  Alao  defrauded.  They  niAy 
be  conned  Into  paying  an  "ArtmlMtoo"  fee  to 
purchAW  A  idaoe  in  a  medlTAliI  f  Adlity,  over- 
chATged  for  ipeelfic  serrioes.  defrauded  out 
of  penoiiAl  mAtntenence  funds.  And  forced 
to  pay  for  specific  services  end  supplies  thAt 
should  be  Included  In  the  home's  per  diem 
rate. 

There  have  been  reported  cases  of 
inadeqiwte  cost  disdosures  and  billing 
practices.  misi4>propriation  of  resi- 
dents' funds,  arbitrary  discharge  poli- 
des,  inadequate  protection  of  resident 
property,  and  deceptive  contract  provi- 
sions. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Con- 
gress to  have  more  information  on 
nurring  home  business  transactions. 
The  consimiers  themselves  are  exceed- 
ingly vulnerable  and  may  in  fact  need 
more  protection  of  their  economic  in- 
terests than  other  consumers.  My  bill 
directs  the  FTC  to  do  a  study  of  nurs- 
ing home  commercial  practices  within 
8  months  from  enactment  to  report  to 
Congress  on  any  problems  that  may  be 
occurring  in  nursing  home  transac- 
tions and  to  recommend  the  need  for 
an  FTC  regulation.  I  understand  that 
the  FTC  is  now  doing  some  work  in 
this  area.  My  bill  would  ask  them  to 
send  a  report  to  Congress  by  a  date 
certain. 

mSD  FOB  LKGISLATIOH 

Why  do  we  need  legislation?  First, 
there  is  the  nature  of  the  life-care  or 
nursing  home  care  transaction.  This 
purehase  does  not  fit  into  the  tradi- 
tional free  market  or  health  care 
model.  Under  the  free  market  ap- 
proach, in  a  competitive  environment 
consumers  are  able  to  protect  them- 
selves and  can  choose  from  many 
products  on  their  merits.  In  purehas- 
ing  health  care,  consumers  have  limit- 
ed choices  and  are  not  able  to  do  com- 
parison shopping  to  get  the  best  prod- 
uct or  service.  The  very  reasons  that 
lead  people  to  seek  life  care  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  make  them  among  the 
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moit  vxilnermble  people  in  the  market- 
place. They  are  probably  leas  able,  and 
•ometimes  more  desperate,  to  protect 
themselves. 

CcMnmendably,  11  States,  includlnc 
my  own,  have  enacted  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  in  this  area,  yet  in  the 
view  of  many,  these  State  laws  may 
not  be  adequate  and  they  are  laxly  en- 
forced. Prciwietors  also  operate  across 
State  lines  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  easier  for  them  to 
have  a  uniform  standard,  rather  than 
a  variety  of  laws.  In  the  words  of  a 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
Review  article  in  IMO: 

Federal  inattention  to  continuing  care  has 
had  a  neutral  impact:  at  worst  it  has  actual- 
ly contributed  to  the  probtenw  of  oontlnu- 
inccare. 

tVU.  BiaCUWCBX  GOOD  FOB  ALL 

Basically.  I  believe  that  by  requiring 
full  disclosure  before  a  purchase  will 
be  the  best  insurance  of  good  business 
practices.  Openness  is  the  best  deter- 
rent. Sunlight  is  the  best  disinfectant. 
Pull  disclosure  is  especially  critical  in 
life  care,  a  transaction  that  must  be 
unique  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  investment  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  contracted  promise.  People  give 
over  everjrthlng  in  exchange  for  every- 
thing. The  homes  that  have  good  prac- 
tices will  get  good  results— pe<4»le  wait- 
ing at  the  door.  Money  magaitlne  cites 
several  homes  which  have  undergone 
actuarial  reviews  and  have  excellent 
reputations.  They  have  waiting  lists  of 
applications. 

The  Pederal  Trade  Commission  has 
done  some  work  in  this  area,  but  I  be- 
lieve more  needs  to  be  done.  In  trying 
to  help  the  elderly  live  their  "golden 
years"  in  peace  and  seciirity.  we  can 
hardly  do  enough. 

SumuiT  or  ths  Walokkii  Lifb  Cass 

RssmifTs  PMnacnoa  Bill,  Aran.  19. 19M 

Lira  CABS  BOiiB  raovuiom 

The  bill  would  require  the  Fednal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  a  nilemakinc  ad- 
drcMlng  imf  air  and  deceptive  praeUoea  by 
life  care  homes.  The  PTC  Is  directed  to  con- 
sider including  in  a  rule  certain  specified  re- 
qulremenU  relating  to  discloaure  to  proapec- 
tlve  and  current  residents;  prohlUtlon  of 
unfair  and  deceptive  advertising  pracUoea; 
and  reqidrements  for  writing  contracts  in 
dear,  understandable  terminology. 

In  the  area  of  discloaure.  the  FTC  would 
have  to  consider  the  merit  of  providing  to 
prospective  residenU  the  following  inf onna- 
tlon:  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  re- 
serve funds,  escrow  accounts,  trusts,  and 
other  leecrvea  to  insure  the  financial  abiUty 
of  homes  to  pCTform  their  contractual  obll- 
gations:  the  interesU  of  the  life  care  home 
in  other  businesses  which  provide  services 
to  the  home;  the  use  of  rerenues  derived 
from  entrance  fees  for  ventures  not  directly 
related  to  life  care;  an  audited,  annual  fi- 
nancial statement  certified  by  an  independ- 
ent certified  public  aooountant:  a  develop- 
ment budget  for  the  home  in  a  planning  and 
expansion  stage;  the  financial  obligations  of 
a  resident,  inrtudiiw  initial  and  monthly 
payments;  the  complete  tarns  of  contracts. 
Including  the  home's  duties;  righU  to  termi- 
nate the  contract;  conditions  for  refunds; 
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conditions  for  Inereaalng  fees;  disposition  of 
residents'  funds  and  possssslons  upon  death; 
legal  setions  pending  agalnat  the  home. 

The  bill  would  require  the  PTC  to  consid- 
er defining  spedfle  advertistng  practices 
which  are  unfair  and  deeeptlve. 

The  MU  would  direct  the  FTC  to  oooslder 
requiring  the  use  of  readily  understandable 
terms  in  life  care  contracts  (a  "plain  Eng- 
lish" requirement). 

"Life  care  home "  is  defined  as  "a  facility 
or  fadlltlea  occupied  or  planned  to  be  occu- 
pied, by  reaidenU  or  prospective  residents 
where  a  provider  undertakes  to  provide 
living  acccimmodationa  and  services  pursu- 
ant to  a  life  care  contract." 

"life  care  contract"  BMans  "a  contract  be- 
tween a  resident  and  a  provider  to  provide 
the  resident,  for  the  duration  of  such  resi- 
dent's life,  living  aoooBunodationB  and  relat- 
ed servlees  in  a  life  care  home.  Including 
nursing  care  servtcea.  medical  services,  and 
other  health-related  servlees.  which  Is  eon- 
dltioned  upon  the  transfer  of  sn  entrance 
fee  to  the  provider  and  which  may  be  fur- 
ther conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  peri- 
odic servloes  fees." 

mnsnro  bomb  fbovisiohs 

The  bill  would  require  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissioo  to  send  to  Congress  within  six 
months  of  enactment  of  the  Mil  a  study  of 
unfair  and  deceptive  acta  and  praeticea  en- 
gaged in  by  nursing  homea.  including  a  rec- 
ommendation on  the  desirability  of  Issuing 
trade  regulationa. 

"Nursing  home"  Is  defined  as  "a  residen- 
tial facility  that  provides  convalescent  or 
chronic  nursing  care,  or  both,  for  persons 
unable  to  care  for  tbemaelveB."* 


SOUDARITY  SDWDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GEMAN 
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n  TBI  Hovss  or 

Monday.  AprU  15.  1985 

•  Mr.  OIUfAN.  Mr.  Bptaker,  today  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  Join  Con- 
gressman RamnL.  and  myself  in  reaf- 
firming congressional  commitment  to 
liberty  and  reUi^us  freedom  by  ex- 
pressing their  support  for  "Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry."  Today  we 
are  proud  to  Introduce  this  supportive 
measure  of  the  House  of  Reivesenta- 
tives  for  this  most  Important  event. 

Each  year,  the  Coalition  to  Free 
Soviet  Jewry— formerly  the  Greater 
New  York  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry— sponsors  a  massive  rally  at  the 
United  NaUons  In  New  York  City. 
During  the  course  of  its  existence,  this 
outcry  has  become  the  preeminent 
gathering  for  expressing  solidarity  for 
Soviet  Jews.  In  addition,  this  event 
has  served  as  a  model  for  communities 
across  the  country  to  wpoaaoT  similar 
supportive  events  on  the  same  day. 

This  year  the  14th  Annual  Solidarity 
Sunday  will  be  held  on  May  5.  1985. 
More  that  100.000  people  are  expected 
to  gather  for  this  occasion  at  Dag 
Hammarskjold  Plaaa  opposite  the 
United  Nations  buUdlng.  In  this  Into-- 
national  setting,  these  participants 
will  express  as  one  voice  their 
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of  hope  and  solidarity  for  the  atanoat  i 
million  Soviet  Jews  who  are  denied 
th^  rightful  freedoms. 

Since  1979,  the  number  of  Jewish 
dttens  granted  emigration  rights  has 
plummeted  atanost  98  percent,  from  a 
peak  of  81,320  to  a  low  of  898  last  year. 
The  figures  for  this  year  are  even 
grimmer,  especially  in  light  of  new 
Soviet  regulations  making  the  emigra- 
tkHi  process  more  oompUcatcd.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Soviet  government  has,  in 
the  past  year,  stemmed  up  its  official 
anti-Semitism  campaign  by  arresting 
Jewish  Hebrew  teachers  and  culttu«l 
activists  on  fabricated  criminal 
charges. 

The  list  of  Soviet  Jews  who  long  to 
practice  their  religious  and  cultural 
beliefs  in  the  open  Is  mounting  dally. 
There  are  currently  more  than  20,000 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  become  refua- 
niks.  anung  them  some  who  have  been 
refused  emigration  vlKivs  for  15  years. 
In  addition.  400,000  others  have  begun 
the  lengthy  application  process  to  emi- 
grate but  have  not  yet  received  final 
word.  These  people  await  in  anguish 
and  frustration  for  permission  to  live 
in  a  country  free  from  religious  op- 
pression. 

We  in  the  United  States,  ss  the 
sjrmbol  of  f reed(Hn  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  cannot  Ignore  the  determina- 
tion and  courage  of  these  people.  We 
must  take  every  opportunity  to  ally 
ourselvea  with  them  and  to  give  them 
strength  when  their  own  wanea. 

Congressman  RairaiL  and  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  wUl  add  their 
strength  to  this  worthy  cause  by  Join- 
ing us  as  co«K»isors  of  this  measure 
and  by  urging  participation  in  this 
event.  In  suMwrtlng  this  resolution 
for  SoUdarlty  Sunday,  we  will  heU>  to 
keep  the  spirit  of  freedom  alive  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
at  the  same  time  send  a  dear  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Ooveinment  that  we  will 
not  be  sOent  untO  their  Jewish  dtlsens 
are  free. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
this  resolution  in  support  of  Solidarity 
Sunday  at  this  point  in  the  Rioobd: 

H.IUb.127 

Reaolutlan   to  exprem  the  sense   of  the 
House  of  RepreaentativeB  oonoemlng  Soli- 
darity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry 
Whereaa.  on  May  5.  1965.  the  eighty-five 
constituent  agendea  of  the  Coalition  to 
Free  Soviet  Jewry  (formerly  the  Oreater 
New  Tofk  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry)  will 
spoiHor  "Solidarity  Sunday"  to  reaffirm  the 
resolve  to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews 
and  bdeaguered  people  everywhere: 

Whereas  AsMrioans  of  aU  faiths  and  from 
aU  regions  of  the  country  will  Join  with  the 
Coalition  on  that  day  In  activities  express 
ing  the  solidarity  of  our  people  with  the 
almost  three  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  f aaniliea  abroad  is  being 
denied  Soviet  Jews  and  others.  In  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  Unlverslsl  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
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1975  and  the  Pink  Document  of  the  Madrid 
Conference.  signM  In  1985; 

Whereas  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has 
dropped  alarmlntly  from  a  high  of  fifty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  in  1979 
to  Just  eight  hundred  and  nlnHy  six  In  all  of 
1954; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Unlcm  has  Impleinented  new  emigration  re- 
strictions designed  to  make  the  process  of 
obtaining  a  visa  even  more  arduoua; 

Whereas  those  ISoviet  Jews  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  have  beai  subjected  to  •vr^lsk'n 
from  Jobs  and  schools.  exHe  from  naUor 
Soviet  dties  andi  constant  surveUlsnoe  snd 
harassment; 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  denying;  all  lU  Jewish  dtisens  even 
those  righU  snd  privUeges  seeorded  other 


recognised  rel 

Whereas  the 
Union  has 
tion  against  J( 
arresting  H 
charges,  atl 
as  "subversive, 
ideology  under 


I  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

at  of  the  Sovtet 
increased  its  dJerrtmlns- 
culture  and  religion  by 
I  teachers  on  telae  criminal 
Hebrew  teaching  drdes 
1  promoting  anti-Semitic 
cloak  of  "anti-Zlontam:" 
Whereas  tlie  (tovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  Aiooeed  In  «-"'«*««f  Soviet 
Jews  from  frtenis  in  the  West  ao  long  as 
those  who  eherlsli  liberty  and  human  rights 
continue  to  spesk  out  on  behalf  of  belea- 
guered people  everywhere; 

Whereas  the  recent  appointment  of  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  ss  General  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
renews  hope  for  a  US-USSR  dialogue  oon- 
oemlng liberalisation  of  Soviet  policies  re- 
garding Soviet  Jetra  and  other  minorities: 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  will  serve  ias  an  expressian  <rf  our  de- 
termination to  cjontlnue  efforts  to  obtsin 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jewish  Piiscners  of  Con- 
sdence.  to  have  ekit  vises  granted  to  veteran 
refusenlks  who  llave  sought  rrTmlariim  to 
emlgate  for  up  to  fifteen  years,  snd  to 
secure  the  free  eacerdse  of  religtoas  beUefs 
and  cultural  exmession  for  all  minorities: 
Now.  therefore,  b^  it 

Retolved,  That  {the  House  of  Representa- 
tives BupporU  "SMldarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  on  May  5.|1985.« 


NATIONAL  iEOION  OF  VALOR 
DAY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  abhoka 

m  THX  Hovs*  or  tar»ESMKT»xtwtB 

Mondat.  AprU  IS.  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  fix.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3d,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 41  to  set  aside  August  4. 1985.  as 
"NaUonal  Leg«on  of  Valor  Day"  in 
honor  of  the  Oistlnguished  men  and 
women  of  the'  Legion  of  Valor.  To 
date,  91  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined 
me  in  this  trt)ute  to  veterans  who 
have  received  our  Nation's  highest 
decorations  for  jvalor. 

It  was  therefbre  with  great  remorse 
that  I  learned'  that  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  Legion  of 
Valor,  Nurse  Htlen  Grace  McClelland, 
passed  away  oii  December  20,  1964,  at 
University  Ho^ltal  in  .Columbus.  OH 
before  this  legiilaUon  could  be  passed. 
She  was  97. 
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Nurse  McClelland  had  earned  the 
Army's  distinguished  Service  Cross  in 
Worid  War  I  for  extraordinary  hero- 
ism mbOt  under  Are  at  British  casual- 
ty clearing  station  No.  61  on  the 
German  front  lines. 

The  Legion  of  Valor  recently  paid 
tribute  to  Nurse  McClelland  in  the  or- 
gantetion's  newsletter.  General 
Orders.  I  ask  that  this  tribute  be  re- 
printed in  the  RaooRS  at  this  point: 
[Fkom  General  Orders.  January-February 
1985] 

la  MsMOBiAic  Miss  HBLBa  Gbacx 
McCLSLUun.  06C.  1887-1984 

Mtas  Hden  Grace  McCleDand.  Companion 
of  tlw  Legion  of  Valor.  World  War  I  nurse, 
holder  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
died  on  80  Deoember  1984  at  University 
Hospital  Cidumbus,  Ohio.  She  was  97. 

•Oas  McClelland,  known  to  many  of  her 
students  as  "H.G."  when  she  was  director  of 
nursing  at  Philadelphia's  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, entered  war-time  nurring  when  she 
went  to  Fkanoe  In  1915  for  duty  with  the 
American  Hospital  at  Neullly,  Paris.  Volun- 
teering for  field  service,  she  also  served  at  a 
casnslty  station  Just  behind  the  lines  at 
Tprea.  At  the  dedaraticm  of  war  hy  the 
United  Statea  in  1917.  Miss  McClelland 
Joined  Pennaylvania  Base  Ho«>ltaI  No.  10.  a 
unit  farmed  by  her  alma  mater,  the  F«m- 
aytvaaia  HospltaL  It  was  sssigni'rt  to  the 
U.8.  n  Army  Oorpa,  an  element  that  also  in- 
duded  British  forces.  Because  of  her  previ- 
ous experience,  she  was  a  member  of  a  sur- 
gical team  at  British  Casualty  Clearing  Sta- 
tion  Na  81.  This  unit  was  frequently  under 
Gennan  artillery  fire  and  on  17  August  1917 
iMeanse  the  target  of  a  German  aerial  bom- 
bardBMnt.  For  her  extraordinary  heroism 
on  that  oecaskm.  Miss  McClelland  received 
the  AnBy*s  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  She 
was  slso  dted  In  dtapatches  by  Uie  British 
and  reedved  the  Royal  Red  Cross  from  His 
Majesty,  Ung  George  V. 

Miss  MeTlrtland  became  a  member  of  the 
liegion  of  Valor  over  SO  yean  ago.  a  status 
held  by  only  three  other  womm  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organisation.  All  four,  all  Army 
nurses  during  Worid  War  I,  received  the 
DIstingulBhed  Service  Cross  for  extraordi- 
nary heroiam  under  enemy  fire. 

After  World  War  I.  Miss  Mcadland 
became  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Protes- 
tant Hoapital  in  Norfolk.  VA  but  returned 
to  her  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  a  similar 
podtian  in  1928.  She  remained  there  till  her 
retirement  in  1908,  with  time  out  for  help- 
ing to  organise  the  Army's  58rd  Evacustion 
Hospital  being  readied  for  service  in  the  PSr 
dfic  during  World  War  n. 

Upon  retiring  from  her  nursing  career. 
Miss  MoClellsnd  worlKd  an  83-acre  farm  in 
Pennsylvania  where  she  was  able  to  exerdse 
her  skills  as  gardener,  fisher,  and  hunter. 
She  waa  known  to  bit  a  woodchuck  in  the 
eye  at  75  yards  with  her  .22  rifle. 

When  she  was  weU  Into  her  80's.  Miss 
MoCMland  withdrew  to  her  native  Ohio 
where  she  msftitalnrd  an  active  otMreapond- 
enoe  tfll  her  death  on  20  December.  1984. 
Although  burial  servloes  were  private,  Past 
National  Commander  Robert  W.  Smith. 
DSC.  of  Onville.  Ohio  was  invited  to  nvn- 
sent  the  Legion  of  Valor  and  to  read  her  fa- 
vorite poem.  "In  Flanders  Fidds",  written 
by  Lt.  OoL  John  MOCrae.  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  doctor  and  poet  who  died  in 
action  in  1918. 

Tlie  Legion  of  Valor  has  suffered  a  great 
with    the    passing    of    Helen    Grace 
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McClelland.  We  wiU  long  remember  her 
warmth  and  friendship  shown  to  us  at  many 
of  our  oonventfams  and  her  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

May  her  Soul  rest  In  Peace  of  our  Lord. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rossar  M.  Gatmob.  D6C. 

National  HUtorian.m 


UDAG:  SOBfE  FACTS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 


TH  THE  HOUSX  Or  BCPBXSOrTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  15. 1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
would  think  that  any  Federal  program 
that  has  geiwrated  479,000  permanent 
Jobs,  as  many  construction  Jobs  and  re- 
tained over  120,000  Jobs  in  economical- 
ly distressed  areas  while  generating 
over  $500  million  in  new  revalues  with 
numerous  spin-off  opportunities  would 
receive  better  treatment  than  it  has 
received  from  the  White  House  and 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  It 
seems  that  no  matter  how  successful, 
how  useful,  and  how  economically  effi- 
cient the  UDAG  program  is,  there  are 
those  who  simply  want  to  eliminate  it. 
In  an  effort  to  show  Just  how  impor- 
tant the  UDAG  program  is.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Raooao  an  article 
written  by  Robert  Maffin,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopmmt  Officials 
entitled  "Why  tenntnating  UDAG 
would  be  a  step  in  the  wnmg  direc- 
tion." In  addition,  I  have  included  a 
factsheet  on  the  UDAG  program  for 
my  coUeagues  to  consider. 
Why  TSamiiATnc  UDAG  Would  Bb  A  Snr 
ni  TBS  Wbo>b  Dnacnoa 
(By  Robert  W.Maffln) 

(Mr.  Maffln  is  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Association  of  wmiriny  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials) 

President  Reagan's  proposal  to  terminate 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pro- 
gram in  order  to  hdp  reduce  federal  budget 
defidta  Is  a  step  In  the  wrong  direction  that 
would  be  counterproductive  and  a  devastat- 
ing blow  to  the  physical  and  economic  revi- 
tallsstion  eff orU  of  distressed  dties. 

In  ttie  seven  years  stnoe  the  program 
began.  UDAG  has  awarded  $2,878,184,000  to 
1.084  dtotreaaed  dties  for  2.410  development 
projects  that,  when  completed,  will  have 
generated  479.000  new  permanent  Joba  and 
487.000  construction  Jobs  whOe  enahlhig  the 
dlstreaaed  dties  to  retain  120.000  Jobs  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  Each 
UDAG  dollar  has  leveraged  approxlmatdy 
$8  in  additional  Investment.  Projects  ap- 
proved to  date  wfll  gomate  a  total  of  $521 
million  a  year  in  new  property  taxes  and 
other  tax  revenues  tar  distressed  dties.  In 
addlticm.  a  Reagan  Administration  study 
has  found  that  48  percent  of  all  UDAG 
projects  have  produced  spin-off  tnvestmoit 
activity  In  addition  to  the  private  invest- 
ment directly  leveraged  by  the  UDAG. 

For  distressed  dties  and  towns  through- 
out the  nation.  UDAG  is  helping  to  make 
the  difference  between  omtinued  ecmomle 
decline  and  physical  deterioration  on  the 
one  hand,  and  economic  growth  and  physi- 
cal revltalisation  on  the  other.  The  pro- 
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poMd  *'«—'"«*««''  Of  UDAO  eoBMi  at  a  time 
vben  the  deaMad  for  UDAO  mmUtaaot  for 
Induatrtal  and  rartdenttal  devrt- 
In  lilitrawed  dUea  la  at  an  aO-tlme 
In  the  BBoat  reent  UDAO  fundinc 
round  in  SeptCBbcr.  1M4.  only  11.4  pcfeent 
of  the  |M»  maUoB  In  UDAO  granU  request- 
ed by  lane  eitlea  were  funded  and  only  II 
percent  of  the  $*t»  milUon  requeued  by 
■aaU  citlea  were  funded.  Tbe  current 
annual  budget  for  UDAO  Is  only  $440  mO- 
Ilon.  OranU  arc  awarded  on  a  eonpetltlve 
basis,  with  the  primary  criterion  for  selec- 
tion beinc  the  oonparatlve  decree  of  physi- 
cal and  ecooomtc  dlstrsss  amooi  elidble 
cities. 

Althowh  the  current  level  of  fundinc  for 
UDAO  ta  clearly  Insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  that  exist  for  UDAO  assisrsnrf. 
U8AO  still  has  a  slcnlflcant  tanpaet  In  recip- 
ient dtles.  At  the  current  fundinc  level 
U8AO  buys  80.000  new  permanent  Jobs. 
30.000  Jobs  for  lower  income  persons. 
100.000  oonatructlon  Jobs.  $3  bOUon  In  pri- 
vate investment,  and  $40  adlUon  In  local  tax 
revenues  each  year  for  illstosmtd  dttes  and 
towns.  More  than  one-third  of  all  UDAO 
projeeu  taavoive  sHaafacturinc  and  rdated 
aeUvltles.  and  praJseU  often  serve  to  soften 
the  Impact  of  plant  i'VfT'"c*  by  ithnnlatlnc 
new  Job^reaUnc  acUvttles.  UDAO  funds  are 
also  naed  to  enable  dties  to  retain  exMInc 
manufacturers  plannhic  to  close  faclHtiee. 
SInee  TO  percent  of  aD  UDAO  taidaBtrlal  in- 
vestment occurs  In  industries  for  which  pro- 
ductivity exceeds  twice  the  national  aver- 
aoe.  distressed  cities  are  bdped  to  make  the 
tranttian  from  dertlnhic  to  growth  Indus- 
trtaa.  thus  favorably  t^tftt«y  their  economic 
bases  and  hdpta«  them  to  adjust  to  struc- 
tural r»<«"C—  in  the  economy. 

The  types  of  commercial  activtty  support- 
ed by  UDAO  tend  to  have  the  kind  of  hich 
employment  growth  nsesssary  to  help  dis- 
tirssfiil  dtles  narrow  the  eoonomle  gap  that 
existo  between  them  and  both  their  suburbs 
and  the  rest  of  the  natloa. 

With  already  high  and  increasing  concen- 
trations of  the  poor  and  minorities  and  with 
accelerating  poptilatlnn  loss.  UDAO-cliglUe 
distressed  cities  simply  do  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  their  wiotionilr  develop- 
ment and  physical  revitaUsation  needs  with- 
out UDAO  ii-T*-**~*  The  already  high 
local  tax  burdens  In  these  dtles  cannot  be 
increased  further  without  undermining 
their  ability  to  retain  their  existing  Job 
bases  snd  attract  new  Investment  In  Job- 
creating  enterprises. 

The  need  UDAO  has  never  been  greater. 
And  the  termination  of  UDAO  will  not  help 
reduce  the  federal  defldt.  The  fact  Is  the 
U.&  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopesent  has  estimated  that  additional 
federal  tax  paymenU  from  UDAO-proJect 
profits  and  employee  Income  plus  the  cost 
savings  of  reduced  transfer  payments  to  the 
previously  unemployed  is  $901  mOUon  a 
year.  In  terms  of  reducing  f  edoal  defldts. 
terminatkm  of  UDAO  would  be  a  counter- 
productive step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

UDAO  Is  needed.  It  is  doing  the  Job  It  was 
created  to  do  in  a  cost^ffective  way.  It  is 
producing  more  in  tax  revenue  and  cost  sav- 
ings for  the  federal  government  than  is 
spent  on  it  each  year,  and  it  should  be  con 
ttnued. 

TBS  rSCtS  ASODT  UBAO 

The  Urban  Development  Action  Orant 
program  was  created  in  19T7  to  stimulate 
private  investment  in  distressed  dtles  and 
urban  counties  to  help  alleviate  physical 
and  economic  deteri<»»tion. 
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UDAO  funds  are  targeted  to 
cities  and  urban  counties  and  are  awarded 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  prtaury  cri- 
terion for  selection  betag  the  comparathre 
decree  of  physical  and  economic  distress  ss 
measured  by  the  extent  of  crowth  lac  and 
poverty  and  the  ace  of  hooslnc.  Other 
measuremenU  of  diatrem  are  considered  to- 
gether with  factors  relating  to  the  physical 
and  fiscal  impact  of  the  aaslstanre  proposed 
on  the  applicant  dty  or  urban  county  and 
on  low-  and  moderate-lnoome  and  minority 
residents. 

The  proposed  ellmlnatlnn  of  UDAO 
at  a  time  when  demand  for  imAO 
anee  for  commercial.  Industrial  and 
tlal  devtiopment  li  at  a  record  high.  In  the 
UDAO  fundinc  round  that  ended  on  Sep- 
tember. IfM.  larce  dtlss  requested  $040  mll- 
lloo  In  UDAO  crants,  of  which  only  1S.4 
percent  were  funded.  Small  dtles  rsquasted 
$400  minion,  of  which  only  11  percent  were 
funded.  Total  current  annual  fundinc  for 
UDAO  Is  $440  mllUon. 

UDAO  requireo  a  firm  private  sector  com- 
mltment  to  a  project  before  any  UDAO 
fundi  are  awarded.  A  minlmimi  of  $3^0  In 
private  sector  finanrtnc  Is  required  for  each 
dollar  of  UDAO  funds  cnnted  to  a  project. 
Actual  experience  has  shown  that  UDAO 
grants  leverage  $0  of  other  Investment  for 
each  UDAO  doDar  spent. 

HUD  has  comervatlvdy  eatimat^^  that 
a4HtV'"»'  federal  tax  payments  fkom 
UDAO-proJeet  profits  and  empkqree  Inoooe 
and  the  cost  savings  resulting  from  reduced 
traiMfer  paymenU  is  approximately  $001 
tnmWMi  per  year.  This  Is  more  than  twice 
tbe  annual  budcet  of  UDAO. 

each  $440  million  in  UDAO  fundinc  cen- 
eratee  SO.0O0  new  permanent  Jobs.  30.000 
Jobs  for  lower  income  persons.  100.000  con- 
struction Jobs.  $3  Ulllon  in  private  Invest- 
ment, and  $40  minion  in  local  tax  revenues. 

In  seven  years  of  operation.  UDAO  has  as- 
sisted 3.401  development  iHOjecU  In  1.064 
dtles  in  40  statea.  Bach  UDAO  dollar  has  le- 
veraced  approximately  $0  of  other  Invest- 
ment. Total  UDAO  funds  awarded  In  this 
period  totaled  $3.«7$.1$4.000  and  total  in- 
vestment   in    the    proJecU    exceeded    $30 


man  than  one-third  of  aU  UDAO  proJecU 
Involve  manufacturtnc  and  related  sctlrity. 
with  about  one-half  of  the  mmpanles  bene- 
flttnc  from  UDAO  fundinc  betnc  new  to  the 
community    in    which    the    faculties    are 


Seventy-nine  percent  of  UDAO  industrial 
development  investment  is  in  Industries  for 
whldi  crowth  of  productivity  exceeds  the 
national  averace.  and  S3  percent  Is  In  indus- 
tries for  which  produetirity  crowth  exceeds 
twice  the  nTiM**"f'  averace. 

Half  of  all  UDAO  proJecU  involve  total  or 
partial  expenditures  for  commercial  devel- 
opment In  distressed  dtles. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  UDAO  commercial 
projects  Indude  construction  of  retaO  space 
as  a  sincle  activity  or  as  part  of  a  mixed-use 
project.  

About  45  percent  of  UDAO  commercial 
projects  indude  the  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation of  office  space. 

The  types  of  commercial  activity  support- 
<>d  by  UDAO  tend  to  have  high  employment 
growth  compared  to  the  economy  as  a 
wtole.  Retail  employment  crowth.  for  ex- 
ample, was  3  percent  annually  between  19T4 
and  1983  while  the  national  averace  was  1.5 
percent.  Employment  crowth  In  industries 
requlrinc  substantial  office  space,  such  as 
insurance  and  finance,  crew  at  a  compound 
annual  rate  of  3.0  percent,  and  employment 


in  the  hotel  Industry  crew  at  10.0  percent 
annually. 

Already-approved  UDAOs  indude  05.000 
unlU  of  housii«.  evenly  split  bHween  new 
construction  and  rehahintatinn  of  exlsUnc 
units.  A  total  of  37  percent  of  newly  con- 
structed uatts  are  for  owner  occupancy  and 
seU  for  an  averace  of  $$1,000.  whkh  is  sub- 
Ttr"**'"r  below  the  natlwiai  average. 

As  of  Aucust.  10t4.  tbe  unemployment 
rate  In  aU  UDAO-dicible  dtles  was  $.3  per- 
cent, compared  to  an  uneBsployment  rate  of 
5.$  percent  in  dtlea  not  dlcible  for  UDAO 
and  T.4  percent  in  the  UB.  as  a  whole. 

Total  employment  crowth  In  UDAO-ellci- 
ble  dtlea  was  Just  over  half  the  rate  for  the 
UjB.  as  a  whole  from  1000  to  lOTO.  and  be- 
tween 1000  and  lOM  their  employment 
crowth  was  only  one-third  of  the  average 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  poverty  rate  in  UDAO-ellcible  dtles 
was  over  IT  percent  In  1900  and  Increased  to 
10.0  percent  by  1903. 

In  UDAO-ellcible  dtles  the  percent  of  the 
population  that  is  minority  Is  atanost  twice 
the  UA  averace  (35.7  percent  vs.  10.1  per- 
cent), and  almast  one^uaiter  of  the  house- 
holds In  dJstressed  central  dtles  are  female- 
headed  househtdds  with  children. 

UDAO-dlcible  dtles  already  had  a  tax 
burdn  in  1903  that  was  twice  that  of  non- 
eUcible  dtlea.  Further  Inereaam  would  make 
It  even  mote  difficult  for  them  to  retain  and 
attract  bustnesses  and  Jobs. 

UDAO  proJecU  approved  to  date  are  ex- 
pected to  cenerate  a  total  of  479,000  new 
permanent  Jobs  at  an  averace  UDAO  cost  of 
$7,070  per  new  Job. 

Aooordliw  to  a  UDAO  Evaluation  Study 
conducted  by  the  Reacan  Administration  in 
1903.  70  percent  of  the  Jobs  created  by 
UDAOs  were  low-  and  moderate-income 
Joba.  Just  over  one-fourth  of  the  employees 
hired  had  been  unemployed  provlously.  and 
Just  over  one-foutth  of  the  Jobs  wen  filled 
by  minorities. 

UDAOs  already  approved  have  provided 
479,000  permanent  Jobs,  407,000  construc- 
tion Jobs  and  have  enabled  distressed  dtles 
to  retain  more  than  130,000  Jobs  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost. 

A  Reacan  Administration  study  found 
that  40  percent  of  UDAO  projects  produced 
spin-off  investment  actlrity  in  addition  to 
the  private  investment  directly  cenerated  by 
the  UDAO. 

UDAO  proJecU  approved  to  date  are  ex- 
pected to  cenerate  a  total  of  $531  million  of 
t4^iftfai«ai  property  taxes  and  other  local 
taxes  annually. 

Two-thirds  of  the  larce-dty  UDAO  dollars 
have  cone  to  the  most-distressed  and  need- 
iest one-third  of  aU  dtiea.  In  1994  almost 
three-fourths  of  UDAO  funds  went  to  the 
neediest  and  most  distressed  dtles.* 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL  IN- 
TERVENES IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND HUMAN  RIGHTS  CASE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGCI 
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Monday,  AjtrU  IS.  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  wish  to  place  into  the  Rccoro  a 
recent  press  release  issued  by  Amnesty 
International  regarding  their  call  for 


the  British  Oovemment  to  "make 
public  the  facis  on  the  reported  tor- 
ture of  a  man;  by  police  in  Northern 
Ireland." 

The  case  involves  a  23-year-old  man 
by  the  name  of  Paul  Caniana  who  was 
a  prisoner  at  Ihe  CasUereagta  Police 
Holding  Center  in  Belfast  last  August. 
He  was  arrest«^  under  the  Prevention 
of  Terrorism  Act  which  allows  police 
to  arrest  and  hold  someone  for  up  to  7 
days  without  charge  merely  if  a 
person  is  suspected  of  involvement 
with  a  terrorist  organisation. 

FOr  many  ye^os.  I  have  been  raising 
the  issue  of  hutnan  rights  in  Northern 
Ireland.  I  conlend  that  ezoeases  do 
exist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Teniorism  Act  by  British  se- 
curity forces.  Today  the  fact  that 
human  rights  violations  do  exist  in 
Ulster  is  no  longer  In  issue.  Respected 
human  rights  commissions  have  re- 
ported on  abuses  over  the  years. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  British  Oov- 
emment will  f  lilly  cooperate  with  Am- 
nesty International  and  inovlde  the 
necessary  facto.  I  have  also  called 
upon  the  State  Department  to  i»ovlde 
whatever  information  they  have  on 
this  case. 

No  one  will  or  should  underestimate 
the  complexity  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land question.  However,  if  we  are  in 
pursuit  of  the  #oal  of  peace  and  justice 
for  Ireland,  thmi  there  must  be  a  com- 
mitment to  restore  full  human  and 
civil  rights  to  all  in  Ireland. 

AMmSTT  iMTBUIilinOHAI.  CALLS  KM  FACTS  Oil 

RxpoKT  or  ToaifTas  n  Nokibbdi  IssLAas 

Amnesty  International  has  called  on  the 
British  govenundit  to  make  public  tbe  facts 
on  the  reported  iorture  of  a  man  by  p(dlce 
In  Northern  Ireland,  the  movement  said 
today.  Tueeday,  March  38, 1905. 

Amnesty  Intertiatkmal  emphasised  that 
the  findings  of  official  inquiries  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  authorities  responsible 
for  investigating  l^e  case. 

The  woridwide !  human  rights  movement, 
which  carried  out  its  own  Investigation  and 
medical  examiniitkm  of  33-year-<dd  Paul 
Caruana,  said  thire  was  strong  evidence  to 
support  his  statement  that  he  was  system- 
atically ill-treatea  during  interrogation  last 
August. 

Paul  Caruana  said  polloe  repeatedly 
punched  him.  forced  his  head  agabiBt  his 
chest,  pulled  his  |legs  apart  and  put  plastic 
bags  over  his  hOad  so  that  he  could  not 
breathe.  They  thivatened  to  abuse  his  wife 
sexually,  he  said.  The  polloe  questloninc 
him  spit  and  btew  their  noees  in  his  tece. 


coverlnc  it  with 
on  the  floor,  he 
After  his  first 
taken  to  the 
cal  collar  as  a 


little  and  mucus  as  he  lay 


of  Interrocatlon,  he  was 
ital  and  fitted  with  a  cervl- 
t  of  his  injuries,  but  was 
then  broucht  bafek  and  subjected  to  more 
iU-treatment.hesald. 

The  abuse  was  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Castlerea^  Polloe  Holdlnc  Center  In  Bel- 
fast after  he  wasianested  at  a  polloe  check- 
point In  Londonderry  on  August  11  under 
the  Prevention  of  Terrorism  Act.  This 
aUows  police  to  arrest  and  hold  someone  for 
up  to  seven  days  if  he  or  she  Is  suspected  of 
involvement  with  terrorist  orcanlMtions. 
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The  beatlncs  started  when  he  remained 
silent  after  pcdiee  told  him  to  "confess" 
Paul  Caruana  said. 

The  torture  only  stopped  after  his  lawyer 
was  allowed  to  see  him  73  hours  after  his 
arrest,  he  said.  He  was  released  f  ran  custo- 
dy on  Aucust  10.  five  days  after  his  arrest 

Amnesty  International  sent  a  doctor  to 
examine  him  a  month  after  his  release.  Tbe 
doctor,  who  is  from  Denmark  and  was  sc- 
oompanied  by  another  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional drtecatf  from  the  Netherlands,  con- 
cluded that  there  was  consistency  between 
Paul  Csruana's  account  of  ill-treatment  and 
the  signs  and  symptoms  found.  Similar  flnd- 
incs  had  been  reached  by  local  doctors  who 
examined  him  soon  after  his  release  and 
who  wen  consulted  by  the  delecate. 

Amiwty  International  asked  the  British 
covetnment  In  December  1984  to  investlcate 
the  ease  fully  and  promptly,  and  to  say 
whether  tbe  interroffitlon  had  been  moni- 
tored on  doeed-drcult  television  by  senior 
officers— one  of  the  procedures  introduced 
In  Northern  Ireland  tai  1979  after  an  official 
inquiry  into  reports  of  Ill-treatment  of  secu- 
rity sugwcts.  Amnesty  International  also 
asked  i^  Paul  Caruana  was  not  allowed 
■cocas  to  his  lawyer  after  48  hours,  as  re- 
quired by  tbe  reculations. 

The  authorities  replied  that  an  intonal 
police  Invest Icstinn  had  been  carried  out 
and  tbe  results  sent  to  the  Director  of 
PuhUe  Prosecutions  to  dedde  whether  there 
would  be  criminal  prooeedincs  in  connec- 
tions with  tbe  prisoner's  treatment.  The  file 
would  then  be  sent  to  the  official  police 
complaints  board  to  dedde  whether  there 
would  be  dJsriplinary  action. 

Amnesty  International  said  today  it  had 
rtsponded  by  calllnc  on  the  covemment  to 
darify  the  facts  fully  after  internal  invesU- 
catlons  were  completed.* 


BELL  CRinCIZBS  "ASSAULT  ON 
THE  PRIVATE  COLLEGES" 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FOiO) 

ormcHiOAii 
□I  THB  House  or  RSPIUtSDrrATTVSS 

Monday,  April  IS,  2985 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Iflr.  ^>eak- 
er,  Terrel  H.  Bell,  a  career  education 
profwrional.  served  as  Secretary  of 
Education  during  the  first  term  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  In  this  past 
Sunday's  New  Yoik  Times  Education 
Survey,  he  spoke  out  forcefully  on  the 
administration's  budget  proposals  for 
student  financial  aid  in  an  article  enti- 
tled. "BeU  Criticizes  'Assault  on  the 
Private  Colleges'."  In  this  excellent  ar- 
ticle. Bell  states: 

Money  for  student  financial  aid  Is  a  hl^- 
prlority  Investment  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. It  helps  students  to  help  themselves  by 
maklnc  them  productive,  intellicent  and 
sdf-suffident.  It  represents  an  investment 
that  makes  taxpayen  out  of  potential  tax 
eatera.  Tbe  return  to  tbe  taxpayer  over  the 
years  is  very  hlih.  In  shmt,  the  student-aid 
procram  is  cood  public  policy,  and  the  radi- 
cal diances  currently  proposed  are  not  Jus- 
tified. 

Former  Secretary  Bell  also  makes 
several  other  important  points.  He 
notes  that  the  primary  burden  of  the 
administration's  cuts  in  student  aid 
will  fall  on  students  attending  private 
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colleges  and  universities.  This  could 
result  in  substantial  enrollment  shifts 
from  the  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  the  less  expensive  public  insti- 
tutions. This  would  mean  shifting 
costs  from  Fedenl  taxpayers,  who 
have  been  providing  student  aid  to 
enable  studmts  to  attend  more  expen- 
sive private  Institutions,  to  State  tax- 
payers, who  provide  a  substantial 
State  subsidy  for  each  student  en- 
rolled in  a  public  institution.  Worst  of 
all.  the  drastic  cuts  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  would  indicate 
that  we  are  abandoning  the  policy  of 
trying  to  "nurture  an  aristocracy  of 
academic  excellence."  allowing  talent- 
ed but  low'iocoaxe  students  to  "reach 
the  outer  limits  of  their  ability."  We 
will  return  instead  to  the  policy  which 
foolishly  barred  the  doors  of  many  of 
our  best  institutions  to  all  but  the 
wealthy. 

I  commend  former  Secretary  Bell's 
article  to  the  attenticm  of  all  of  my 
colleagues. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  14. 1085] 

Bill  Cxiticizb  "Assault  ox  the  Puvats 
Cmxnas" 

(By  T.H.  BeO) 

The  proposals  advanced  by  the  Director  of 
Manaciement  and  Budcet.  David  Stodonan. 
to  place  new  limits  on  Federal  aid  to  oollece 
students  constitute  an  unwittinc  sssault  on 
the  nation's  private  colleces  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  lecislation  that  has  been  proposed— 
that  no  federally  supported  loans  would  be 
made  to  families  with  incomes  above  $33,500 
and  that  the  total  amount  of  Federal  loans, 
grants  and  work-study  aid  for  any  one  stu- 
dent would  not  exceed  $4.000— would  result 
in  transfer  of  thousands  of  students  from 
private  to  public  institutkns.  For  this 
reason  this  hicber-educatlan  packace  files 
In  the  face  of  tbe  arcuments  advanced  by 
the  Reacan  Administration  that  Oovem- 
ment policy  should  encourage  the  private 
sector  to  do  more  so  that  covemment  can  do 
less.  Public  oollece  and  imivenity  costs  are 
subsidised  by  taxpayers  who  support  these 
institutions  throuiAi  state  and  local  taxes. 
Most  state  hlcber-education  systems  fix 
thdr  institutional  budcets  by  usinc  a  formu- 
la that  is  driven  by  student  enrollments. 
More  students  transferrinc  from  private  to 
public  institutions  becauae  they  can  no 
loncer  qualify  for  Federal  student  aid  will 
obviously  drive  up  the  costs  to  taxpayns  in 
the  states. 

Thus  the  transfer  of  students  from  pri- 
vate to  public  Institutions  wQl  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  transfer  of  hicher-educatlon  ex- 
penses from  tbe  Federal  budcet  to  state 
budgets.  This  shift  of  enrollments  will.  In 
turn,  result  in  underatiliaed  physical  plants 
at  many  private  institutims  and  a  demand 
for  new  construction  on  campiisHi  of  public 
institutions. 

The  Stodcman  proposals  apparentiy 
assume  that  govemment.operated  institu- 
tions are  more  efficient  and  cost-effective 
than  the  private  colleces  and  universities 
because  tuiticm  is  much  lower.  This  assump- 
tion icnores,  however,  the  fact  that  state  ap- 
propriations are  an  indirect  tuition  subd<j^. 
Stiies  subsidlxe  some  of  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  public  institutions  throuch  direct 
api»Y>priations.  Federal  student  aid  subd- 
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dteea  the  cost  of  attendance  kt  private  col- 
lecci  throufh  provMinc  lancr  loans  and 
mnU  to  the  atadaU  who  chooae  to  attend 
theae  inatltutioni  as  eontrasted  to  the  ate 
of  the  loans  and  granU  to  studenU  who 
attend  low-tuition  putaUe  instttutions.  But  it 
Is  not  true  that  gnat  nnmbeta  of  students 
who  neither  need  nor  dtairta  a  loan  are  rip- 
ping off  the  taxpaycn  so  they  can  live  in 
luxury  on  campus. 

The  Stodunan  propoaals  are  not  new. 
They  were  advanced  in  earlier  ytm.  but 
they  were  easily  shot  down  In  deliberatioas 
inside  the  Admlnistratinn  because  they  were 
so  obviously  harmful  to  many  ikMivIng  stu- 
dents as  well  as  many  instltutioaa  that 
depend  on  tuition  revenue  to  remain  sol- 
vent. 

President  Reagan  established  a  Cabinet 
couneO  procedure  to  facilitate  review  of  crit- 
ical issues  faced  by  his  AAninlstratiaa.  In 
group  discussion  meetincs  with  other  ssem- 
bets  of  a  Cabinet  oouncU.  each  Cabinet  offi- 
cer had  an  opportunity  to  make  presentar 
tlons.  votes  tenas  and  object  to  proposals  of 
others  RonaM  Reagan  often  sat  in  on  these 
■riMlnni  His  sdiedule  did  not  permit  partid- 
pation  in  aU  of  thca.  Addltiwially.  Cabinet 
oftleers  had  the  right  to  appeal  dsdslans  on 
bwket  levels  to  the  President's  Budget 
Review  Board  cea^tlBSd  of  James  Baker, 
BdwtD  Mease  and  Mr.  Btockman  In  unusual 
situatlou  one  could  even  appeal  directly  to 
the  Oval  Offloe. 

To  his  great  credit,  the  President  made 
his  Cabinet  members  aeoountable.  and  he 
provided  ample  opportunity  for  us  to  re- 
montrate  over  CMB.  decisiorM.  Through 
this  procedure  this  writer  was  able   to 

stantly  coning  out  of  O Jf.B.  to  wnasnilatf 
prograsM  of  student  flnanrial  aid.  Theee 
prooeduraa  also  '•fg*''*g*'*^^  needed  reforms 
in  student  aid  as  OMJB.  brought  forth  some 
tjJHng  criticism  that  led  to  changes  In  the 
law  and  In  our  Admlnistratian. 

This  uiocfss  spparently  did  not  work  well 
In  the  current  budget  preparation  cycle. 
Under  the  great  stress  of  our  horrendous 
defldU  these  old  idaas  found  their  way  taito 
budget  recommendatlanB.  They  should  have 
been  debated  more  thoroughly  and  the  con- 
sequences analysed  more  carefully  inskle 
the  Admtaiistration.  But  19M  was  an  elec- 
tloo  year,  and  it  was  not  until  after  Nov.  4 
that  the  top  poUcy'^nakers  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  spmd  full-time  on  matters  such  as 
this. 

There  are  certain  baste  easts  required  to 
operate  any  oolleae.  As  enrollments  decline, 
those  studsnU  rsmabiing  in  the  private  col- 
leges will  be  faced  with  enormous  eecala- 
tlou  of  tuition  charges  to  cover  baste  costs 
previously  psid  fnm  a  much  higher  enroll- 
ment base.  As  this  happens  even  more  stu- 
dents will  transfer  to  pubite  institutions. 
Without  the  existing  student-aid  program 
many  of  our  Unset  private  coUegee  would 
have  dosed  their  doora  yean  ago. 

O  JCB.  budget  analyaU  have  failed  to  dis- 
prove this  in  the  past  In  debates  we  have 
previously  hsd  on  the  issue  that  many  pri- 
vate coUegts  cannot  survive  the  huge  enroU- 
ment  loees  they  might  inevitaUy  absorb. 

The  threat  of  massive  enrollment  shifts 
will  cause  at  least  some  damage  at  the  pri- 
vate liberal-arU  colleges  even  if  the  propoe- 
als  are  not  enacted.  Students  are  now 
ff.»fcfaiy  4ftr*-«~«-  as  to  where  to  go  to 
achooL  Many  will  chooee  not  to  attend  a  pri- 
vate Uberal-arts  coUege  because  of  the  un- 
certainty about  student  aid  that  will  be 
available  in  the  fall.  And  this  lisue  will 
likely  not  be  settled  until  the  fall  If  Con- 
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When  an  institution's  stability  is  in  ques- 
tten  the  faculty  meaabers  start  looking  for 
other  poaltioBs.  The  most  distinguished  pro- 
feasors  are  the  most  mobile.  They  can  easily 
move  to  another  InsUtutlon.  and  the  drain 
on  the  most  qualified  faculty  wiU  change 
the  bMte  nature  of  many  prestigious  liberal- 
arts  colleges.  It  takea  years  to  build  a  disttn- 
gutahed  college,  and  It  takea  only  a  few 
mootlM  to  tear  It  apart  If  the  rumor  mill 
begliM  to  start  an  aeadsmte  panic. 

America's  system  of  higher  edueatloo  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  It  has  grown  over  the 
decadaa  into  a  healthy  mix  of  pubite  and 
private  eoUegea  and  universities.  Its  diversi- 
ty is  a  significant  part  of  Its  strength. 
Ai««g«i<w  our  distinguished  state  rssaarch 
univerattles  exist  private  instltutteos  that 
are  the  hallmaik  of  excellence.  Some  of  the 
beat  low-lDoome  students  strive  to  meet  rig- 
orous academtr  admissions  requirements. 
Sooae  enter  directly  tma  high  school: 
others  who  cannot  qualify  Initially  find  the 
motlvattan  to  redeem  theoMelvea  academi- 
cally In  local  or  regloaal  colleges  and  then 
subaequently  realise  the  dream  of  entering 
a  Harvard,  a  Unlvcsity  of  California  at 
Berketey  or  other  institution  with  national 
reputation.  But  the  motivation  Is  there  be- 
cause our  government  hss  offered  the  finan- 
cial — -«-»-~~  to  thooe  who  otherwte  would 
not  dare  to  dream  of  such  asplratloaa.  One 
could  argue  that  we  should  simply  tell  these 
low-inoaine  atudenU  to  plan  to  go  to  the 
Berkeleys  and  we  will  write  of  the  Harvards 
or  i»««t«t«h»  them  for  the  wealthy,  but  thte 
would  be  a  foolish  policy. 

Some  remarkabte  Ubeial-arts  colleges 
have  set  the  natloa's  standards  for  liberal 
tii^fwhiy  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  human- 
ities on  the  undergraduate  level.  Many  of 
the  nation's  greatest  poUtteal  leaders,  scien- 
tists, and  industrial  executives  were  educat- 
ed in  theae  colleges,  which  add  a  dimension 
to  the  total  picture  of  American  academe 
that  we  must  preserve.  O JI.B.  budget  ana- 
lysU  have  not  understood  this,  though  this 
writer  spent  four  years  trying  to  explain  it. 

The  Federal  Government's  policy  of  pro- 
viding financial  aki  to  studenU  rather  than 
subsfallsing  the  Institutions  is  a  wte  prac- 
tice. 

We  have  been  able  to  nurture  an  aristoc- 
racy of  academte  excellence  In  preference  to 
one  of  wealth.  Under  thte  wisdoan.  we  prom- 
te  the  gifted  and  talented  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity if  such  StudsnU  are  willing  to  spend 
the  long  hours  of  intense  effort  demanded 
to  gain  f*— *— '""  to  our  most  distinguished 
instttutteos.  We  take  away  the  motivation 
and  hope  when  we  tell  a  low-ineome  student 
of  great  pramte  that  he  or  she  cannot 
aspire  to  gain  admissten  to  the  Institution 
prised  by  so  many. 

The  criticism  that  there  have  been  abuses 
in  student  loana  through  def  aulU  cannot  be 
denied.  Tliese  are  exceptioaial  situations, 
though,  that  should  not  result  in  penalising 
the  great  maturity  of  our  students  who  need 
the  saslstanoe  and  will  pay  back  the  loans  as 
well  as  pay  higher  taxes  made  possible  by 
the  edueattao  they  attain.  Moreover,  the  de- 
fault rate  has  been  declining  In  recent  years, 
and  loan-default  collections  were  increased 
threefold  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 

The  amendments  that  we  were  abte  to 
persiMde  the  Congress  to  enact  have  result- 
ed In  meeting  moat  but  not  all  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  student-aid  programs.  For  ex- 
ample. StudenU  with  annual  family  incoraea 
in  excess  of  $30,000  must,  under  present 


rules,  prove  need  through  the  needs-analy- 
sis system  that  is  weU  established  in  higher 


Several  million  ooasdentious  and 
ing  college  studenU  avaO  themsdves  of  gov- 
ernment financial  asatatance  and  without 
such  asstatanee  they  would  not  be  abte  to 
pursue  their  goala. 

Money  for  student  financial  aid  la  a  high- 
prtorlty  Investment  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lara.  It  hdpa  studsnU  to  help  thcmaahres  by 
making  them  productive,  intelligent  and 
sdf-sufftetent  It  repressnU  an  Investment 
that  makes  taxpayers  out  of  potential  tax 
eaters. 

The  return  to  the  taxpayer  over  the  years 
Is  very  high.  In  short,  the  student-ald  pro- 
gram Is  good  pubite  policy,  and  the  radteal 
changes  currsntly  proposed  are  not  Justi- 
fied. 

Thousands  of  families  have  been  planning 
to  utilise  student  loans  and  other  forms  of 
ft<M-Mmt  aid  to  hdp  them  meet  the  high 
and  growing  cosU  of  higher  education 

As  their  plana  are  revised  and  as  vast 
numbers  of  studenU  move  to  the  low-tuition 
schools  that  are  beavOy  subskUssd  by  state 
taxea  the  Federal  budget  will  be  relieved  of 
a  few  dollar  demands,  but  the  headaches 
vUl  dmply  shift  from  the  hearing  rooms  of 
Congresstenal  approprlatfcms  committees  to 
their  counterparU  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
Mstates. 

The  strem  and  pain  on  studenU  in  chang- 
ing Instltutlans.  the  relocation  of  faculty 
and  staff,  expansion  of  faeOlttes  on  pubite 
( smiuisns  and  the  abandonment  of  existing 
physical  plant  on  private  campuses  must  all 
.be  calculated  in  aasasslng  the  cost  of  this 
profound  change  In  Federal  poUey. 

The  wealthy  will  be  the  only  ones  abte  to 
attend  schools  where  the  tuition  is  high.  In 
order  to  ke(«>  loss  as  of  studenU  from  reach- 
ing dteastrous  proportions,  some  institutions 
will  be  tempted  to  lower  academte  standards 
to  admit  the  least-well-prepared  studenU 
who  have  the  money  to  pay  the  costs. 

Ab  we  strive  for  equal  opportunity  In 
hl^er  education,  we  must  provide  both 
aocees  and  choice  among  the  puldte  and  pri- 
vate institutions. 

We  do  not  want  a  policy  that  segregates 
StudenU  with  the  wealthy  attending  private 
InsUtutims  and  the  moderate-  and  low- 
Income  StudenU  attending  the  pubite  ool- 
legea. 

We  have  a  student-aid  ixogram  that  has 
some  iniperfections.  Let's  correct  them  as 
the  Higher  Education  Act  comee  up  for  re- 
newal In  19M.  But  let's  keep  the  existing 
philosophy  that  prcanises  all  academically 
abte  StudenU  an  equal  chance. 
Squallty  of  educational  opportunity  leads 

to  unequal  resulU  based  uptm  the  wllling- 

nem  of  the  nation's  studenU  to  work  dili- 
gently to  reach  the  outer  llmlU  of  their 

ability.* 


A  BILL  TO  HONOR  ARIEL  RI08 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYRAL 

or  cALiroBinA 

a  THB  HOUSE  or  HSPBXsnrrATXvcs 

Monday.  AprU  IS.  1985 

•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
trodudng  today  a  bill  to  honor  Ariel 
Rioa,  the  first  member  of  the  Vice 
President's  Organized  Crime  Drug  En- 
forcement Task  Force  to  give  his  life 
wh«e  defending  the  good  dtbsens  of 


April 

this  country  acalnst  the  threat  of  ille- 
galdrugs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Apmoprtations 
Subcommittee  with  oversi^t  over 
some  of  the  accndes  involved  in  the 
task  force.  I  know  that  our  first  line  of 
defense  in  the  war  on  drufs  Is  those 
dedicated  FMeiil  acents.  like  ftiedal 
Agent  Rios.  whose  duty  It  is  to  prevent 
the  Importation  and  distribution  of  ad- 
dicting drugs.  The  drug  enforcement 
task  forces  now  operate  in  IS  of  our 
cities  where  drm  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  are  eapMially  serious.  Their 
combined  tatky  efforts  have  been 
significant  in  tttns  of  selwres  of  co- 
caine, heroin,  aiid  marijuana. 

Tet.  the  druK  menace  remains  a 
major  problem,  most  tradcaUy.  amonc 
our  young  peoiae.  The  seriouaneas  of 
this  problem  is  lone  reason  for  select- 
ing i^jedal  Ageitt  Rios  as  an  ladtvldual 
who  deserves  to|be  memoralted.  He  is 
an  example  of  tan  HIspanfcvAmerican 
who.  while  atilf  a  youth,  dedded  to 
Join  the  fight  against  crime. 

A  New  Toric  City  naUve,  Ariel  Rios 
enrolled  at  Joh^  Jay  College  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  in  Manhattan  upon  his 
graduation  frott  high  school  In  1972. 
He  Joined  the  bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Fire^nns  in  10Tt.  and  In  a 
short  time  developed  a  reputation  for 
integrity.  enthtMasm.  and  profession- 
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aim  of  ffflinf^^r  being  entirely  free  of 
crime  and  dangerous  dmgs. 

I  iMuawB  Up  to  Disih  or  Stbcul 
rAsBLRios 


jism.  , 

Ironically,  within  the  van  of  4  short 
years,  Ariel  Rios  was  to  become  a 
drug-related  crfene  victim  himself,  no 
leas  a  victim  th«n  the  thousands  of  his 
contemporaries  Iwho  have  become  reli- 
ant on  dangerous  drugs  and  no  leas  a 
victim  than  cointleas  other  law-abid- 
ing Americans  |who  have  suffered  di- 
rectly from  drug-related  crimes. 

After  his  deatti  in  IMS.  Ariel  was  se- 
lected as  the  Most  Outstanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Tea^  by  the  Dade  County 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUoe.  In 
198S.  Secretary  k>f  the  Treasury  Regan 
conferred  the  highest  award  presented 
by  the  Seovlary.  the  Ksoeptional 
Service  Award,  cm  ArleL 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  wlU  fur- 
ther honor  thisimost  deserving  Individ- 
ual and  ensure  that  his  unselfish  sacri- 
fice will  be  mettioriallaed.  as  Is  fitting, 
by  naming  the  federal  building  where 
his  agency  is  faieadquartered  the  Ariel 
Rios  Memorial  Federal  Building.  I 
urge  the  House  to  vprove  this  bill  so 
that  the  Natbm  can  benefit  from  and 
leara  of  his  ezanple. 

An  account  {of  the  incidents  sur- 
rounding his  oeath  follows.  That  ac- 
count shows,  Inore  eloquoitly  than 
anything  I  could  say,  the  bravery  of 
Ariel  Rios  In  the  line  of  duty  and  the 
dangeirousness  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  t^eral  drug  enforce- 
ment agents  n^ust  operate  every  day. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  contribution  of 
this  brave  yoling  man,  but  let  his 
name  inspire  Us  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Amerioans  to  work  toward  the 
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Vtee  President's  Task  Force.  He  died  defend- 
ing the  dtteens  of  this  country  from  the 
criminal  element.  He  died  defending  the 
Meals  in  whteh  he  believed. 


On  December  S.  ISCS.  whfle  a  member  of 
the  Yiee  Praaldent's  Tsak  Force  on  Crime  in 
South  norida.  Special  Agent  Arid  Rios  died 
of  a  gunshot  wound  reoefved  white  serving 
In  the  line  of  duty.  Bpeettl  Agent  Rtos  and 
hte  partner,  Spedal  Agent  Alexander  lyAtxU 
who  reoetved  critical  Injuries,  were  oondoct- 
bm  oudereover  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
diase  of  a  quutity  of  cocaine  from  su^wcU 
Involved  In  illidt  narcotics  and  firearms 
trafficking. 

Althoitfi  the  meeting  had  gone  as 
planned,  one  of  the  perpetrators  apparently 
observed  agenU  dosing  in  to  effect  sn 
arrest.  When  thte  subject  drew  a  gun.  Spe- 
cial Agent  Rios  moved  to  disarm  him  and 
was  shot  in  the  face.  He  died  almost  instant- 
ly- 

Spedal  Agent  Rlo's  action  was  taken 
qul^ly  and  dedstvely.  He  acted  for  hte  own 
ptotectten.  for  the  protection  of  hte  partner, 
and  for  the  protectimi  of  the  other  agenU 
effecting  the  arrest.  Ultimately,  hte  life  was 
given  for  the  protection  of  the  dtiaens  of 
hte  country.  He  was  the  first  Federal  officer 
serving  with  the  taak  force  to  be  killed  in 
the  Une  of  duty. 

Prior  to  thte  incident,  ftyedal  Agent  Rios 
had  been  one  of  the  most  active  end  effec- 
tive agenU  assigned  to  the  ATF  Task 
Chonp.  For  exsmpte.  <me  week  prior  to  thte 
tfw^Awit  he  was  the  case  agent  for  an  inves- 
^jn^tM.  resulting  in  the  seinire  of  2  ma- 
chlneguns  snd  over  100  silencers.  The  case 
recdved  notoriety  ss  the  silenoers  were 
being  saanufaetured  where,  3  months  earli- 
er, dght  peopte  had  been  shot-gunned  to 
death.  The  «««»»«/«»«»  in  thte  case  and  hte 
son  were  two  of  the  three  peopte  who  sur- 
vived that  iiismsfir  Special  Agent  Rios  dis- 
played an  infectious  enthusiasm  in  the  per- 
formaaoe  of  hte  duty,  which  was  Indlspensa- 
bte  to  the  succem  of  the  Task  Faroe.  The 
energy  and  optimism  with  whidi  he  ap- 
proadwd  hte  duty  contradicted  the  personal 
saerUloe  of  prolonged  separation  from  hte 
wife  and  diOdren. 

The  day  he  died  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  been  faced  with  danger  whOe  assigned 
to  the  Vtee  President's  Task  Force.  In  one 
bivestigattaai.  white  In  an  undercover  capac- 
ity, a  defendant  had  pcrinted  a  loaded  ma- 
chinegun  to  hte  head  during  the  transac- 
tion. The  night  before  he  was  killed,  white 
woiicing  on  a  separate  phase  of  the  same  in- 
veatlgatten  which  led  to  hte  death,  a  subject 
being  arrested  pulled  a  gun  on  hte  undercov- 
er partner.  Spedal  Agent  Rios  snd  other 
agenU  immediately  went  to  hte  partner's  aid 
and  become  involved  In  the  strugtf  e  whUe 
the  subject  had  the  gun  In  hand,  ftwdal 
Agent  Rios  reodved  a  blow  to  the  head 
during  thte  mdee. 

Ultimately  the  Investigation.  <«i  whteh 
Arid  Rios  was  working  when  he  died  result- 
ed in  the  confiscation  of  5  kilograms  of  co- 
caine. mteO  in  UJB.  currency,  1  automatic 
waspon.  S  silenoers.  20  sQencer  Uts.  snd  20 
other  ftrearms  (4  of  which  were  stolen).  Sev- 
enteen individuate  were  indicted  In  three 
different  eonsplrades  to  sell  drugs  and  iUe- 
gal  awaxinna  Most  of  these  individuate  had 
long  criminal  histories  in  narcotics  traffick- 
ing. Many  were  Mvid  Cuban  refugees  who 
spent  locig  terms  in  Cuban  prisons.  It  was  In 
response  to  the  criminal  activities  of  such 
individuate  that  the  Vice  President's  Task 
Force  was  formed. 

Spedal  Agent  Rioe  dedicated  himself  to 
achieving  the  goate  and  objectives  of  the 


MT  FLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DKXS 


'ATivas 


orwuMnmam 
m  TBI  BovsK  or  anmssi 

Monday.  April  IS.  19SS 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Forei^  Wars  annually  simnsors 
a  "Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program"  to  encourage  national  pride 
Mwn»ig  young  people  in  high  schools 
across  the  Nation.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  a  student  in  the  sixth  Con- 
greodmud  District  of  Washington, 
which  I  represoit,  was  selected  ss  the 
Washington  State  contest  winner. 
Brian  P.  Fey,  of  Gig  Harbor,  WA.  pre- 
pared an  essay  using  the  contest 
theme  of  "My  Fledge  to  America,"  in 
which  he  outlined  his  view  of  the 
rigtkts  and  responsibilities  of  UJS.  citi- 
zenship. His  perspective  is  a  most  in- 
teresting one,  and  one  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Plxdgx  To  Ambuc* 
(By  Brian  P.  Fey,  Oig  Harbor,  WA) 

My  Pledge  to  America  te  composed  of 
three  ports;  my  pledge  to  participate  In  our 
democratte  system,  my  pledge  to  contribute 
to  America  in  repayment  for  what  I  recdve 
from  it.  and  finally  my  pledge  to  be  a  guard- 
ian of  American  liberty  and  ideals. 

My  first  pledge  of  participation  te  simple, 
but  «me  that  too  many  Americans  neglect.  A 
stabte  democracy  needs  intelUgent  parttet- 
pation  through  the  voting  process.  The 
Amotean  voting  system  ta  of  vital  impor- 
tance because  it  provides  a  peaceful  system 
for  change  and  pcrtiaps  te  a  reason  why 
America  has  defied  Kari  Marx's  predictions 
that  the  VS.  would  tell  Into  vtolent  revolu- 
tiUL  Naturally  along  with  my  pledge  to  par- 
ticipation goes  a  commitment  to  having  a 
rationale  for  voting  as  I  do.  Simply  voting  te 
of  littte  purpose  unless  I  make  myself  fully 
aware  of  how  each  candidate  stands  on  the 
Issues  and  what  the  resulU  and  repercus- 
sions of  an  initiative  or  referendum  will  be. 
I  also  try  to  discourage  apathy  by  challeng- 
ing people  to  defmd  thdr  beltefs  and  by 
showing  them  why  I  lielieve  ss  I  do. 

The  second  pledge,  the  pledge  I  have 
made  to  contribute  to  America,  te  necessary 
because  of  the  ways  that  America  sores  me. 
If  I  wish  to  receive  the  freedom,  education, 
protection  and  security  that  America  offers 
me,  then  I  am  obligated  to  make  some  sort 
of  repayment  Thte  repayment  may  be  in 
the  form  of  dvil  or  military  service  or  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  Of  course  not  all  of  my  re- 
paymmt  need  be  made  to  the  soremment. 
We  all  have  a  responsibility  to  ctmtribute  to 
the  lives  of  our  fellow  dtteens.  Thte  can  be 
done  throuflji  food  drives  for  the  needy, 
crimewatch  programs  or  any  other  way 
available  to  give  our  ndghbors  a  helping 
hand.  America  has  been  made  great 
through  these  individual  contributions,  and 
I  am  reqxMislble  to  return  as  much  or  more 
to  American  society  ss  I  have  received. 

My  final  pledge  te  the  most  difficult  to 
achieve,  but  the  most  peramial  and  impor- 
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Unt.  It  la  not  aa  much  a  pledge  to  America 
aa  it  ia  a  pledge  to  guard  the  ideala  wblch 
America  repreaeota.  In  American  hlatory 
there  have  been  tlmea  when  America  did 
not  follow  ita  original  Ideala  but  wavered 
from  ita  path  of  freedom,  liberty  and  equali- 
ty. The  true  patriots  did  not  blindly  support 
America  during  theae  times  but  worked  suc- 
oeaafully  to  return  America  to  its  ideals. 
America  does  not  need  blind  patriotism.  The 
guardians  of  the  American  Ideals,  dtiaens 
and  leaders  alike,  are  the  reason  America 
continues  to  be  the  finest  nation  on  earth. 
My  personal  pledge  to  America  Is  to  do  my 
best  to  be  a  guardian  of  the  American 
ideals.  After  I  gain  In  education  and  experi- 
ence. I  intend  to  seek  public  office.  Until 
that  time  I  will  continue  to  work  as  a  volun- 
teer in  political  rampalgns  and  to  influence 
the  views  of  those  around  me.  It  Is  my 
pledge  to  America  to  work  at  every  stage  of 
my  life  In  every  way  possible  to  be  a  positive 
Influence  upon  America  today,  preparing 
myself  to  be  a  leader  in  this  nation  who  con- 
tinues the  cause  of  freedom,  liberty,  equali- 
ty and.  most  important,  hope  for  the 
future.* 


R-1  BOMBER 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OrOKLAROlIA 

m  THs  Horas  or  BSPBCsnrTATrvB 
Monday.  April  IS.  19SS 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  brine  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  editorial  from 
the  March  25  issue  of  Aviation  Week, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

This  excellent  essay.  "Decision  B-1," 
raises  a  number  of  disturbing  ques- 
tions—questltms  that  may  have  more 
bearing  on  our  I<»ig-term  national  se- 
curity than  the  much-publicized  MX 
missile. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  apparent- 
ly won't  let  his  staff  do  what  staffs  are 
meant  to  do:  examine  all  options  and 
possibilities  without  prejudging  or  fa- 
voring one  over  another.  Creating  an 
intellectual  desert  in  the  Pentagon 
certainly  makes  for  less  turmoil;  it  also 
makes  for  $600  toUet  seats  and  $100 
wrenches.  Now  Aviation  Week  raises 
the  poeslMllty  that  we  may  be  in  for  a 
major  proctuement  catastrophe. 

The  essay  points  out  the  problem 
which  Secretary  Weinberger  chooses 
to  ignore:  We  must  soon  choose  be- 
tween one  airplane,  the  B-1— that  is 
now  being  built  below  cost  and  ahead 
of  schedule— and  another  airplane,  the 
Stealth,  that  has  never  been  flown  and 
whose  cost  is  unknown. 

Given  the  fiscal  problems  we  face.  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  making  a  blind 
commitment  to  buy  the  Stealth 
bomber.  How  many  of  us  are  willing  to 
sign  on  now  to  support  an  untested 
airplane  that  could  cost  $40  billion  or 
more? 

Olven.  also,  the  threat  we  face  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  why  should  we  pass 
up  the  opportunity  to  replace  B-52's 
with  B-l's,  purchased  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical rates  possible. 
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These  are  questions  America  must 
face,  and  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  not  want  to  take  on  the 
necessary  task,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Dscisioii  OH  B-1 
(By  William  H.  Gregory) 

Flacal  1986  will  be  a  waterahed  year  for 
the  DSAF/Rockwell  B-IB  bomber  in  terms 
of  the  ultimate  life  of  the  program.  It  ia  the 
last  opportunity  to  put  money  in  the  federal 
budget  for  extendhig  the  productioa  'run 
beyond  the  100  airplanes  committed  now 
before  the  Une  begtas  its  slow  wind-down 
and  workers  are  laid  off  or  tranaferred.  It  ia 
the  laat  chance  to  attain  peak  economiea 
from  a  longer  production  run.  though  not 
the  last  chance  to  save  the  line  from  extinc- 
tion. 

If  Defenae  Secretary  Caapar  Weinberger 
and  his  staff  prevail,  the  o0tlon  will  be  fore- 
closed. Weinberger  is  adamant  about  cap- 
ping the  program  at  100  aircraft  and  moving 
into  the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
atealth  aircraft  under  oootraet  tor  develop- 
ment with  Northrop  Corp.  He  haa  warned 
any  Air  Force  leader  expressing  contrary 
ideas  to  start  looking  for  other  work.  Some 
U8AF  planners  have  been  studying  the  idea 
even  so.  but  any  continuation  of  the  B-1 
program  haa  an  uphill  climb. 

Extenalon  of  the  B-1  ia  generally  contro- 
versial, and  not  the  simple.  fanQlar  case  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
vetsua  one  or  more  of  the  services.  That  fact 
Is  complicating  the  fampaign  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  '»■*"*■*''  the  production  line. 
Several  arguments  are  advanced  for  preserv- 
ing the  program: 

Exlstenoe  of  an  (mgoing  B-1  program 
would  provide  competition  for  the  Advanced 
Technology  Bomber  to  provide  a  lever  to 
hold  down  ita  coot. 

The  100-alrcraft  number  was  plucked 
more  or  less  out  of  the  air  and  does  not  rep- 
resent either  the  true  requirement— origi- 
nally 340  aircraft— or  an  eronomir  produc- 
tion program.  A  100-airplane  program  was 
deemed  a  nice,  round,  politically  aoeeptable 
number  at  the  time  the  decision  waa  made. 
True  force  requlrementa  seldom  drop  out  aa 
neat,  even  hundreds.  Loading  development 
and  other  non-recurring  ooata  onto  a  100- 
alrplane  run  haa  reanlted  In  a  staggering 
unit  coat  for  the  B-1  at  $300  mUllon  or 
more.  Extending  the  program  could  drop 
unit  coats  to  around  $100  million,  or  on  the 
order  of  what  a  new  Boeing  747  ooata  now. 

Introduction  of  more  B-la  into  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Oommand'a  inventory  could  mean  re- 
placement of  Oeneral  Dynamics  FB-llls. 
which  have  leaa  deUvcrr  capability,  or  of 
more  Boeing  B-63b  than  planned  now.  The 
latter,  first  deUvered  m  the  1060s,  ia  getting 
older  and  more  expenaive  to  maintain  It 
alao  muat  be  modified  to  get  rid  of  tube 
avionic  equipment  aa  tubea  fade  from  manu- 
facturing llnea.  ^B-llls  could  bolster  Tacti- 
cal Air  Ooounand  foroea. 

Production  money  will  have  to  be  commit- 
ted next  year  for  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber,  an  airplane  that  haa  not  flown  or 
been  built  yet  on  an  saaembly  line.  Keeping 
the  B-1  line  running  would  guard  against 
technical  or  coat  otaatades  in  the  stealth 
bomber  program  by  having  a  conventional 
bomber  backup  in  production. 

Low-obaervable  technology,  aa  stealth  ia 
more  formally  referred  to.  In  the  Advanced 
Technology  Bomber'a  flytaig  wing  oonflgura- 
tion  could  encounter  technical  unknowna.  as 
the  earlier  flying  wing  did.  Stability  and 
control  are  such  areas  mentioned  for  the 
stealth  aircraft. 
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"niere  are  also  argumenta  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Issue.  One  of  the  most  important 
la  the  lack  of  enthualaam  for  a  longer  B-1 
production  run  on  the  part  of  some  In  the 
user  community.  The  MX  intercontinental 
ballistic  miaaile  Is  of  far  greater  priority  to 
strategic  planners  at  the  moment  than  the 
problem  of  how  to  structure  the  bomber  ele- 
ment of  the  triad. 

In  that  aenae.  the  B-1  controversy  is  a  re- 
enactment  of  a  classic  confrontation  be- 
tween research  and  development  troopa 
trying  to  introduce  new  technology  Into  the 
field  and  the  uaer  realstlng  replacement  of 
his  tried-and-true  system  with  an  unknown, 
often  regarded  as  an  interloper.  Sometimea 
the  user  is  overcautious  in  these  rases,  and 
anmetlmea  hla  aiiaplrinn  of  a  new  and  un- 
tested piece  of  hardware  ia  bitterly  Justified. 

While  the  B-63  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand inventory  ia  getting  older,  ita  structur- 
al life  extenda  eaally  into  the  next  decade.  It 
Is  considered  by  SAC  sa  a  highly  effecUve 
weapon  aystem.  fsperially  when  It  ia 
equipped  with  crulae  mlaalles  Modernisa- 
tion programa  to  provide  new  aolid-state  avl- 
onica  to  eliminate  tubea  are  programed  to 
coat  $4  billion,  a  sum  strategie  planners  be- 
lieve will  go  a  lot  further  In  buying  added 
capability  than  it  would  put  Into  a  B-1  pro- 
duction pot. 

Strategic  planners  do  not  accept  the  oom- 
petltion-priee  argument  for  the  B-1.  They 
show  more  interest  in  introducing  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Bomber  Into  the  force 
to  use  aa  a  hunter-killer  agalnat  new  and  dlf  • 
ticult-to-detect  Sovlst  mobile  intercontinen- 
tal balllstk:  mlstfs  sites.  B-1  proponenU 
argue  that  these  altaa  wiU  be  profoundly  dif- 
ficult to  find  by  a  stealth  bomber  ta  any- 
thing else. 

One  point  in  this  iasue  la  dear.  That  la 
that  the  Advanced  Technriogy  Bomber  haa 
not  flown  yet.  and  ownership  ooata  of  the 
new  atealth  technology  are  far  from  defined 
with  predaion.  If  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  meeta  ita  preproduetlon  estimates 
for  138  aircraft,  ita  unit  costs  will  be  on  the 
same  order  aa  the  B-1  aa  the  program  Is 
structured  now.  That  estimate  haa  yet  to  be 
demonatrated  on  the  aasemUy  line.  The  ar- 
gument for  extending  the  B-1,  though,  is 
not  to  do  it  to  displace  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber.  It  la  to  go  alowly.  fly  the 
stealth  aircraft  before  buying,  and  settle  on 
the  B-1  in  the  interim  aa  a  known  quantity. 
Thoae  who  support  moving  ahead  with  dis- 
patch on  the  low-obaervable  bomber  aee  this 
strategy  as  a  way  of  waltsing  the  new  air- 
plane out  of  the  budget  entirely. 

Becauae  of  the  secrecy  surrounding 
stealth,  the  taxpayer  ia  In  a  poor  poaition  to 
make  an  Informed  Judgment  on  thia  iasue. 
Congreas  could  do  the  electorate  an  inesti- 
mable service  by  getting  to  the  liottom  of 
the  question  rather  than  wasting  ita  time 
playing  amateur  auditor  and  ranting  about 
defense  industry  overhead  chargea  that  It 
knows  little  about.  It  is  another  example  of 
fire  and  fury  over  nickels  and  dimes  while 
the  real  billions  slip  quietly  out  the  door.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAMELA  COBURN 


HON.  DAVID  SMITH  MONSON 

orirrAB 

ni  TBI  Honsi  or  KsramHTATivn 

Monday.  April  IS.  J98S 

•  Bir.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the 
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attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
Ameriquis  a  yot^  dtlaen  of  my  dis- 
trict who  has  distinguished  henelf  by 
writing  a  winning  esgay  for  the  Vofoe 
for  Democracy  fecriptwritlng  eontest 
This  contest  lg  raonsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  wars  and  Its  ladieg  aux- 
iliary. They  conduct  this  oontegt  each 
year  In  order  t^  provide  geholarghip 
prixeg  to  outstanding  high  sduxd  gtu- 
dents  throughout  the  United  SUtet. 

Pamela  Cobuin  is  a  resident  of 
Sandy.  UT,  and  |ier  essay  was  chosen 
as  the  winner  (ram  the  State  of  Utah. 
Her  essay  desert^  the  Importance  of 
participation 
in  our  govenun^ntal  proeegg.  Punda 
demongtrates  with  this  eggay  that  she 
is  proud  to  be  a|i  American  and  I  am 
proud  to  recosBlie  this  fine  young 
person.  I  would!  ask  that  her  entira 
essay  be  inserted  into  the  Rboobb  so 
that  aU  may  bebefit  (rom  lia>  Insiffht 

MT  PtS^  TO  Ambic* 

I  have  a  pledga.  My  pledgs  to  Ameriea  Is 
to  be  a  reaponsibe  dtlsan.  TbtBf  m  st 
least  three  ways  1 1  EDOw  to  do  this.  One  way 
might  be  for  me  to  aetuslly  boeoow  Invohrsd 
in  polities,  snd  ran  f or  sa  offlee.  But  this  is 
not  aomething  I  rtan  to  do.  Although  I 
admire  our  leaders,  I  believe  there  are  other 
kida  in  my  gemafttlon  whoae  talsnts  for 
leadership  are  mfre  numerooa  than  my 
own.  Pecsuse  America  la  inpottsat  to  me 
and  to  many  othsfs  as  well.  I  want  to  sup- 
port my  country  In;  two  other  ways. 

The  first  way  I  Mn  be  a  ra^onsflde  dtl- 
sen  Is  to  be  sn  iolormed  dtlsen.  In  a  few 
ycara.  I  wiU  be  oldienough  to  vote.  I  will  be 
helping  to  make  dbdatona  that  may  daaply 
affect  our  country  as  well  as  otbeis.  sad  po- 
litical iasuea  and  leaden  are  far  too  tanpoi^ 
tant  to  be  decided  iy  people  who  dont  know 
what  they  stand  fok-.  So  atarting  BOW.  I  want 
to  leam  about  thibss  that  are  going  on  In 
our  country.  I  wasa  to  aeardi  out  the  Infor- 
mation that's  available,  but  not  Just  any  in- 
formation. I  want  to  be  able  to  ndy  on  my 
aourcea  aa  betaig  senirate  and  uiMassd. 

I  once  heard  a  Story  about  two  ant  eolo- 
nlea  that  lived  aide  by  side.  They  dlstnisted 
one  another  ao  mlich  that  they  developed 
tremendous  weap^  devioea  in  esse  the 
other  ahould  get  t^  doae  for  eoeaf art.  One 
daiy,  a  aoouter  ant  ftom  one  of  the  oolonlea 
came  back  to  baadquarters.  very  mudi 
frightened.  It  seeiaed  that  this  aeout  had 
heard  a  loud  notoT coming  from  the  neigh- 
boring ant'a  defence  area,  and  he  was  sure 
that  they  were  laujichlng  an  attack.  In  reali- 
ty, they  were  doini  nothing  of  the  aort.  tet 
the  aoouter  and  h6  colony  began  a  eounter- 
attack.  The  reaultg?  Both  colonlas  were  de- 
stroyed. One  faulty  piece  of  Infonnatlon 
caused  It  alL  Llke#lae.  should  I  uae  Inaccu- 
rate Information  dealing  with  an  Issue  or 
leader  of  this  country,  it  oouM  eanss  me  to 
act  in  a  way  that  tould  do  more  hann  than 
good. 

Other  kinds  of  information  can  be  Just  as 
dangerous.  As  BedJamin  Disraeli  said.  "It  is 
easier  to  be  critical  than  correct".  Blaaed  re- 
ports could  limit  my  knowledge.  Oood  ded- 
slons  can  never  hk  made  on  limited  knowl- 
edge. Most  of  the  time.  I  can  rdy  on  news- 
papers, magaxine  artidea,  and  the  news 
media  to  give  m«  the  soUd  information  I 
need. 

Now.  I  know  wl^ere  I  can  find  the  facta, 
but  many  times  I  need  help  understanding 
them.  The  issues  of  today  have  many  sides 
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to  thcsB.  More  than  one  viewpoint  is  very 
Inuwrtsnt.  bat  luckily  for  me.  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite topiea  of  dianiaaton  la  pirtltica.  I  can 
get  a  dearer  understanding  of  the  laauea  by 
listening  to  peoi^  I  hear  at  acho^  at 
hone,  and  other  i^aeea.  Reading  about  how 
almilar  aituatlans  were  handled  in  history 
can  slao  hdp  a  lot. 

In  these  ways  I  can  become  an  informed 
dtlaen.  Bat  what  do  I  do  with  the  informa- 
tion I  receiver  Ah.  here  is  the  aeoond  part  of 
my  pledge.  I  want  to  become  a  productive 
dtissn.  A  productive  dtlaen  usee  the  inf or- 
mstlon  he  or  die  haa  collected,  and  puta  it 
to  good  use. 

An  fnf—r**  of  this  is  the  voting  ballot  As 
I  mfnt^ffwM  before,  information  ia  vital 
whan  it  eooMa  to  dedaion  making  Once  I 
bave  the  ffeeta,  I  will  be  able  to  make  oon- 
atruettve  #w1t'""  for  or  agalnat  laauea  or 


^^Mi^iMi-  my  I  can  be  a  productive  dtlsen 
ia  to  be  a  respectful  dtlsen.  I  may  not 
always  agree  with  the  way  this  country  is 
b^taig  ran.  I  know  thia  becauae  I  often  dis- 
agree with  how  things  are  run  at  bomel  But 
I  atlll  respect  my  parents  dedaiona  becauae 
of  their  position  of  authority.  It'a  the  aame 
way  with  our  local  and  national  leaders. 
Their  authority  gives  them  a  right  to  make 
dtfJri^^rr  that  will  affect  ua.  If  I  have  prob- 
la—  irith  those  ^|f1^T^"'|■,  then  I  sh^pW 
find  a  way  to  take  action  that  I  think  could 
make  aflbange  for  the  better. 

So,  here  la  my  pledge.  Aa  a  reapondble  dt- 
lsen. I  will  become  Inf  onned  and  act  produc- 
tively based  on  the  Information  I  reodve. 
These  sre  the  ways  I  believe  I  can  serve 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


OVCTW^ 

nr  THB  Hovsx  or  aapaagBiTATivn 

Monday.  April  15, 1985 

m  Mr.  HiORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  an  outstanding  essay  writ- 
ten by  Brian  Hall  of  Tumersvllle.  NJ. 
Mr.  Ball  Is  this  year's  New  Jersey 
winner  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wan  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
Over  $00,000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents entered  the  contest  this  year, 
with  one  student  from  each  State  se- 
lected to  attend  the  final  Judging  in 
Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Hall's  essay  weU 
deserves  this  honor,  reflecting  a  pro- 
found sense  of  patriotism  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  go  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  VFW  for  sponsoring  an 
essay  contest  which  not  only  awards 
six  scholanhlps  totaling  $32,000.  but 
also  encourages  young  people  to  con- 
sider their  gpedal  relationship  to  their 
country.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
be  proud  of  Brian  Hall  and  all  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  this  con- 
test whoi  they  read  his  essay.  'My 
Pledge  to  America." 

The  essay  follows: 

I  aee.  In  my  mind,  a  vision  that  Is  quite 
clear.  It  is  a  picttire  of  children  standing 
outside  of  their  school  by  the  flagpole  on  a 
cold  winter  morning.  As  a  silence  seems  to 
govern  the  morning  air.  the  children  proud- 
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ly  raise  their  hsnds  to  their  hearts  and 
begin  to  say.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag 
of  United  States  of  America 

And  ao  morning  haa  begun  all  aeroas  the 
land.  Children  of  aU  agea  are  redting  the 
flag  aalute.  Some  will  aay  only  mere  words, 
but  others  will  express  a  deep-fdt  convic- 
tion for  the  principles  that  have  made  this 
country  great.  In  one  way  or  another,  these 
people  are  the  true  Voice  of  Democracy, 
lliey  are  pledging  a  part  of  themadvea  to 
enaure  a  better  future  f or  ua  all.  and.  when 
you  think  of  it.  thia  is  a  great  way  to  start 
off  each  day.  I.  too,  have  a  pledge  that  I  feel 
is  worth  teUlng  others. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  be  an  American.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  freedoms  and  the  luxu- 
ries that  we  have,  but  I  realise  that,  more 
importantly.  I  must  also  be  willing  to  pledge 
my  support  for  maintaining  our  freedom. 
Therefore,  with  freedom  comes  responsibil- 
ity. I  want  to  take  the  respondbOity  that  is 
needed  to  upturid  the  values  of  our  land. 
Much  of  the  world  has  looked  to  America  as 
a  great  hope,  but  If  we  faO  to  live  an  ambi- 
tious future,  we  may  ultimately  lead  the 
reet  of  the  free  world  to  its  downfall.  I  want 
to  aee  a  world  where  all  of  ua  are  free,  so 
that  is  why  when  I  pledge  my  support  for  ' 
America.  I  am  actually  pledging  my  support 
for  oursdvea.  We  have  aucoeeded  as  individ- 
uals only  becauae  America  has  succeeded  aa 
a  nation. 

So  that  we  can  continue  to  succeed.  I  must 
play  an  active  role  in  fulfilling  the  dreama 
of  our  Fathers.  I  wHl  be  patriotic  in  my 
waring  of  the  flag  at  a  iiarade.  or  the  chant- 
ing of  the  lettns  "U-S-A"  at  a  raUy.  but  pa- 
triotism goes  much  deeper  than  that. 

The  fact  that  I've  written  this  eesay  Is  an 
affirmation  of  my  belief  in  America.  Unlike 
in  a  ffomratmift  country  where  I  might  be 
forced  to  say  that  I'm  proud  to  be  a  dtlsen 
of  that  country.  I  say  it  here,  because  I 
really  am.  I  realize  that  If  I  am  to  continue 
to  have  freedom.  I  must  also  be  willing  to 
die  to  protect  it.  I  will  speak  up  when  others 
are  putting  America  down,  and  I  will  try  to 
let  my  voice  proclaim  my  belief  and  determi- 
nation to  defend  the  principles  of  this  land. 
When  I  freely  attoul  church  or  send  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  or  simply 
wear  red.  white  and  blue  on  a  special  day.  I 
am  telUng  the  world  that  I  am  an  American, 
proud  and  free. 

If  I  were  to  put  together  a  specific  pledge, 
it  would  go  something  like  this: 

"I  pledge  to  my  country  my  support  for  its 
prindples  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  equaUty 
becauae  I  realise  how  great  of  a  land  this  Is. 
I  will,  if  called  upoa  fight  to  defend  these 
prindples  in  time  of  war.  and  I  wiU  not 
remain  silent  In  my  defenee  of  them  in 
times  of  peace.  I  wiU  practice  my  righu  of 
free  speech,  free  woiahlp.  and  free  thought. 
I  understand  that  I  must  be  a  good  citizen, 
but  I  must  also  be  a  good  person.  I  will  not 
let  my  name  demoralize  this  country  by  be- 
coming a  statistic  on  an  unfavorable  list.  I 
pledge  to  honor  our  leaders  and  give  them 
my  respect.  I  will  vote:  I  will  speak  up  I  will 
not  take  anything  for  granted.  It  is  my 
hope,  and  my  pledge,  to  give  back  to  Amer- 
ica as  much  of  a  portion  possible  of  what 
America  has  given  to  me." 

That  is  my  pledge,  and  with  that  In  mind. 
I  can  now  return  to  the  picture  of  the 
school  and  children  outside  saying  the 
salute  to  the  flag  aa  top  of  that  pole.  They 
are  finishing  it  up  now  with  those  famous 
words  "...  indlvidble.  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all."  If  we  all  pledge  ourselves  to 
preserving  these  principles,  the  flag  on  top 
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of  that  pole  will  Always  wave  over  a  land 
tliatisfrae^ 


REMEMBER  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

oriuaTLAiio 

»  THS  HOUSS  OF  UentCSBfTATIVCS 

Mondav.  AprU  IS.  IMS 
•  Mr.  OTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  press  conference  of  March  21, 
President  Reagmn  was  asked  whether 
or  not  he  intended  to  include  a  visit  to 
Dachau  as  part  of  his  upcoming  trip  to 
Europe— a  trip  dedicated  to  commemo- 
rating V-E  Day.  The  President  re- 
sponded by  pointing  out  that  few 
German  dtisens  alive  today  were  in- 
volved in  the  Second  World  War. 
Therefore,  he  suggested,  a  trip  to 
Dachau  would  be  Inappropriate.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  apparently  believes  that 
no  purpose  is  served  by  a  visit  to  the 
notorious  death  camp  that  is  univer- 
sally recognised  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Holocaust. 

The  President's  thinking  betrajm  a 
startling  lack  of  understanding,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  omitlng  a  visit  to 
Dachau  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
First,  public  recognition  of  the  Holo- 
caust has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
number  of  German  citizens  alive  today 
who  were  involved  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Those  individuals  guilty 
of  personal  participation  in  the  geno- 
cide of  6  million  Jews  must  be  brought 
to  Justice,  and  a  visit  to  Dachau  would 
reaffirm  America's  commitment  to  the 
purpose.  But  more  important,  we  must 
not  be  lulled  by  the  passage  of  time 
into  forgetting  the  horror  of  Hitler's 
final  solution. 

The  German  people  are  now  our 
friends  and  allies,  and  I  hope  will 
always  remain  so.  Recalling  the  Holo- 
caust, however,  is  not  Intended  to 
shame  our  friends.  Instead,  it  is  a 
humble  way  of  paying  respect  to  those 
who  died  in  the  camps,  and  to  those 
still  living  that  ctmtinue  to  suffer  from 
that  pogram.  And  by  paying  these  re- 
spects, we  renew  our  commitment  to 
preserving  human  rights;  our  condem- 
nation of  wanttm  murder. 

The  Baltimore  Jewish  Council  has 
contacted  me  to  express  their  concern 
for  the  ImpUcatlons  of  the  President's 
decision,  and  I  wish  to  have  their  most 
recent  correspondence  Included  for 
the  Racoao.  I  support  their  request 
that  President  Rotgan  reconsider  his 
decision,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

BALTmoas  Jbwish  Coumcil, 

BaUimon.MD. 
President  Roiuld  Rsaoaii, 
TKe  WhUt  Homae,  WuaMngton,  DC. 

Dbu  PassnawT  Rbmak  We  both  heard 
and  read,  with  dtsmay.  your  answer  at  your 
March  21  press  oooferenoe  as  to  why  you 
were  not  visitinc  Darhaii  on  your  trip  to 
Europe  to  celebrate  VX.  Day. 

While  the  Oermans.  today,  may  be  our 
friends  and  allies,  the  memory  of  the  de- 
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strucUon  of  European  Jewry,  the  Holocaust, 
by  Nasi  Oennany  and  Its  cohorts  cannot  be 
ignored  or  dimmed.  Tour  conments  that 
few  Germans  are  alive  today  who  paittdpat- 
ed  in  the  Holocaust  Is  not  conaiatent  with 
the  facts.  Thnusands  of  persons,  Includlns 
many  Uvlng  tat  the  VA.  who  partldpatad  In 
the  Holocaust  and  World  War  n.  have  never 
been  brought  to  Justice. 

We  urge  you  to  reooosider  your  decision 
not  to  visit  Dachau.  By  doing  so,  you  wiU  de- 
mostrate  what  we  believe  Is  your  under- 
standlng  of  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  and 
the  remembrance  of  6  mOllaa  Jews.  Includ- 
Inc  IHmOUon  children,  killed  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nasis  simply  because  they  were  Jews. 
We  show  our  commitment  to  prevent  future 
genocides  by  working  to  assure  equal  Justice 
for  all  people  regardleas  of  their  race,  eth- 
nicity, or  religioo  and  remembering  the  les- 
of  the  post. 
Respectfully  yours, 

OoLncAii, 
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members  of  the  Hahn  family  who 
share  in  the  pride  of  this  reoognition.* 


Stamlbt  Souim, 
Executive  Direetor.m 


TORCH  OF  FREEDOM  AWARD 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAuroainA 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  uracsBrrATivis 

Monday,  April  IS.  19SS 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  April  17,  198S.  Los  Ange- 
les County  Supervisor  Kometh  Hahn 
will  be  awarded  the  Torch  of  rreedom 
by  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  his  36  years  in  public  office.  Ken- 
neth Hahn  has  been  regarded  as  a 
unique  and  effective  legislator  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Supervisors  as  well  as  by  his  rojnsl 
constituents. 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Hahn 
received  a  B^  in  political  science 
from  Pepperdine  University  and  an 
M^  in  education  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  During  World 
War  n.  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  at- 
taining the  rank  of  lieutenant  Since 
1947.  at  the  age  of  36  when  he  became 
the  youngest  person  ever  to  serve  on 
the  city  council,  he  has  been  a  devoted 
pubUc  servant.  From  1952  to  the 
present,  as  a  Los  Angeles  County  Su- 
pervisor, he  has  helped  govern  the 
largest  county  in  the  Nation  compris- 
ing 7.5  million  people  in  84  cities.  His 
interest  in  making  government  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people  has  re- 
sulted in  a  wide  range  of  successful 
projects  covering  health,  recreation, 
and  municipal  improvements. 

Mr.  Hahn's  long  years  of  service  par- 
allel the  period  which  has  seen  the  es- 
tablishment and  growth  of  the  State 
of  Israel  His  dedication  and  concern 
for  his  community,  and  in  a  larger 
sense  for  the  world  community,  has 
earned  him  the  recognition  he  has 
been  designated  to  receive  at  this  time. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
congratulating  Kenneth  Hahn  on  this 
special  occasion  and  to  extend  our  best 
wishes  to  Mrs.  Hahn  and  the  other 
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HON.  TONY  COELHO 

orcAurouna 

HI  THI  HOUSE  or  EEPEXSEMTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  IS.  1$8S 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely  article  written  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  1964  Mon- 
dale  Presidential  i^ntj^tgn  «as  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Washington 
Post.  The  article  deals  with  the  need 
to  institutionalise  candidate  debates 
into  the  Presidential  '^*»"r*'g"  proc- 
ess. In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  issue,  I  have  reprinted  Mr. 
Johnson's  article  below: 

"isMtasT  Fmuas 
A.  Johnson) 

With  the  second  Reagan  inaugural  more 
than  two  months  old  and  the  next  Iowa 
presidential  caucus  and  Mew  Hampshire  pri- 
mary nearly  three  years  away,  we  are  as 
close  as  we  ever  get  to  a  "down"  period  In 
presidential  polities.  And  right  now  Is  the 
time  to  Instttutiooallse  presidential  debates 
for  the  IMg  general  electloa  and  all  future 
preaidentlal  elections. 

The  experience  with  laesMential  cam- 
paigns and  debatea  stawe  1960  teUs  us  two 
Important  things. 

First,  the  American  people  vilue  very 
highly  the  chance  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
candidates  for  president  without  the  pro- 
ducers, directors  and  puppeteers  who  always 
surround  them.  The  degree  of  puUic  inter- 
eet  Is  demonstrated  by  the  massive  audience 
for  the  recent  debates. 

Second,  efforts  of  meaidentlal  <— ™r^*r" 
to  control  their  television  message  have  In- 
tensified. The  techniques  of  the  Nixon  cam- 
paigns In  IMS  and  1973.  which  were  the 
subject  of  exposes  at  the  time,  are  today 
more  and  more  mmmonplace.  Bach  day  a 
single  prepackage,  carefully  controlled 
Image  la  prepared  for  the  voters. 

Debates  are  welcomed  by  the  voters  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  effective  antidote 
to  this  trend  toward  more  and  more  candi- 
date-packaging. The  90  minutea  of  hand-to- 
hand  combat  In  a  debate  expose  new  dimen- 
sions of  the  candidates  and  provide  a  signifi- 
cant test  of  each  candidate's  knowledge. 
Judgment,  humor  and  ability  to  make  an  ef- 
fective argument. 

The  value  of  the  debates  does  not  lie  In 
how  many  votes  are  changed.  The  debates 
provide  the  best  opportunity  for  voters  to 
confront  the  strengths  and  wrstnfsis  of 
the  two  candidates  In  a  manner  they  may 
escape  merely  by  trying  to  follow  the  day- 
to-day  political  coverage  on  the  evening 


Further,  the  debates  generally  give  the 
candidate  who  Is  trailing  a  chance  to  reopen 
consideration  of  his  candidacy.  Events  that 
prolong  consideration  of  the  alternatives 
are  healthy  for  a  democracy. 

Last  August  and  September,  as  chairman 
of  Walter  Mondale's  campaign.  I  negotiated 
for  several  weeks  with  representativee  of 
President  Reagan  over  the  number,  timing 
and  format  of  the  1964  presidential  drtatea. 
Fortunately,  those  negotiations  led  to  two 
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presidential  and  one  vice  presidential 
debate.  In  19«4, 19fg  and  1973  similar  nego- 
tiations eltlier  nener  occurred  or  led  to  no 
agreement  and  no  debates. 

In  my  opinion  le(Mrlns  the  decisions  about 
when,  whether,  a^d  how  to  debate  to  the 
two  nominees  in  tie  post-conventian  period 
does  not  adequatefer  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  voters.  In  19#0.  1976,  19e0  and  1964, 
there  were  4.  3, 1  i«id  3  debates  respectively. 
In  1964, 1968.  and  1973  there  were  none. 

When  there  w««  debates,  the  length, 
timing,  format  and  venue  were  the  subjects 
of  endless  bickering  and  in  the  end  were  de- 
termined by  the  c^idldate  who  had  to  least 
poUtlcal  need  to  darticipate  in  the  debate. 
Surely  this  is  notlthe  best  way  to  organise 
such  important  events. 

Now  Is  the  time,  to  InsUtutloaallae  presi- 
dential debatea.  president  Reagan  cannot 
seek  reelection.  A  targe  number  of  potential 
candidates  in  bothiparUes  is  llk^.  The  only 
certainty  to  the  nWlnatIng  prooeos  Is  that 
it  will  grow  longerl  and  longer.  And  perhaps 
most  important^  the  candidates  are 
suscepUble  to  bit^d-baaed  political 
early  in  the  proce^  than  later.  Clearly,  we 
should  take  this  obportunlty  to  make  presi- 
dential debatea  a  Permanent  part  of  the  po- 
litical landscape.    I 

I  propose  that  ie  create  a  broad  biparti- 
san effort  to  get  an  candidates  for  president 
In  1966  to  declare'  at  the  moment  they  an- 
nounce their  candidacies  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  general  dectton  de- 
bates If  they  get  the  nomination.  In  addi- 
tion, each  candlrta^»  would  agree  to  partici- 
pate again  in  199B  if  elected  president  In 
1968. 

There  should  be  la  program  of  three  presi- 
dential debates  a|id  one  vice  prtsidentisl 
debate.  The  presldentlals  should  be  held  on 
the  fourth  Sundafr  of  September  and  the 
second  and  fourthi  Sundays  of  October.  The 
vice  presidential  debate  would  be  held 
during  the  same  pterlod.  The  length  of  each 
debate  would  be  96  minutes. 

We  have  an  unosual  opportunity  for  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  to  Join  together, 
for  labor  and  busttiess  to  work  together,  for 
good-government  groups  of  all  kinds  to 
come  forward,  4nd  even  for  Ooogreas 
through  Joint  resolution  to  help  guarantee 
presidential  debates.  We  can  build  a  force 
that  Is  formidable  indeed.  We  can  make  an 
offer  no  candidate  for  president  can  refuse. 
No  Uws  need  to  he  passed,  no  minor  fl^tt 
need  divert  us.  Tills  is  plainly  and  simply  a 
political  opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  be- 
Ueve  preaidentlal  debating  Is  Important. 
Let's  get  to  work. 

Presidential  debates  allow  the  voter 
to  see  the  candidates  respond  to  issues 
in  an  unrehearabd  and  more  spontane- 
ous manner.  As  guch,  they  allow  voters 
to  make  a  mord  knowledgeable  choice 
when  they  castj  their  baUots.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Johnson  that  now  is  the  time 
to  institutionaltte  these  debates,  and  I 
urge  further  consideration  of  his  pro- 
posal by  both  pi  irties.* 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  DISABLED  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  SIEVE  BARTinr 

OTTZXAS 

nt  THE  HOTT8E  OF  REFEBSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  IS.  19SS 
•  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  I^^eaker. 
today  I  am  Introducing,  along  with  my 
colleagues  Messrs.  Hasolo  Fobd.  Camt- 
wtLL.  jBnoaoa.  Jambs  Johes.  Obadi- 
wam.  Qotmom.  Motfht.  TAtnEs,  Gun- 
BBBSOH.  NnxsoH.  McCaih.  and 
DuHCMi,  the  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties tor  Disabled  Americans  Act.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  create  condltioas  for  the  increased 
emptoyment  of  disabled  persons. 

The  If**'*"""  i*  limited  in  scope:  It 
is  the  first  rtep  in  removing  all  Feder- 
al dislnoentlvcs  related  to  the  full  em- 
ployment of  disabled  persons.  The  bill 
has  four  specific  purposes: 

First.  It  would  permanently  author- 
ise section  1619.  a  woiit  incentive  pro- 
vlslan.  tai  the  Social  Security  Act;  the 
provision  allows  disabled  Suivlemen- 
tal  Security  Income  ISSIl  recipients  to 
have  earned  Inctmie  which  exceeds 
$325  a  mcmth.  while  retaining  access 
to  Medleaid.  An  SSI  recipient  who 
does  not  take  advantage  of  the  section 
1619.  loses  both  SSI  cash  beneflts  and 
ellglbiltty  for  Medicaid,  when  earned 
Income  exceeds  $325  a  month. 

Second.  It  would  mandate  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  inform 
ttisaMfif  SSI  recipients  about  section 
1619  at  two  times:  when  the  person 
first  becomes  a  recipient,  and  again 
when  tiie  person's  earned  inctnne  ex- 
ceeds $200  a  mtmth.  Currently  only 
about  6,000  disabled  SSI  recipients  are 
taking  advantage  of  sectltm  1619. 
There  are  about  1.7  million  disabled 
SSI  recipients. 

Third.  It  would  establish  a  demon- 
stration grant  program  to  encourage 
employers  to  become  involved  directly 
with  the  reemployment  or  retraining 
of  disabled  employees,  and  thus  help 
leduoe  disability  benefit  costs. 

Fourth.  It  would  establish  a  demon- 
stration grant  program  to  assist  States 
develop  aiMl  secure  employment  for 
SSI  and  Social  Security  Disability  In- 
surance [88DI]  recipients. 

Many  disabled  Americans,  particu- 
larly those  with  severe  and  multiple 
disabilities  do  not  woi^  They  do  not 
work,  not  because  they  do  not  want  to 
work  and  not  because  they  are  tacasuk- 
hie  of  woiti— rather,  they  do  not  woi^ 
because  they  will  lose  their  medical  in- 
surance. q)eciflcally.  Medicaid.  As  of 
September  1084.  ^proximately  1.7 
million  disabled  and  blind  individuals 
between  18  and  64  years  of  age  were 
rec^ents  of  Supplemental  Security 
Income  [SSI]  and  through  SSI  were 
eligible  for  Medicaid.  Because  SSI  Is 
means-tegted.  such  persons  are  by  defi- 
nltlcm.  poor,  and  typically  have  never 
had  earned  income.  For  example,  only 
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6.082  earn  more  than  $300  a  numth. 
The  va^t  majority  of  disabled  SSI  re- 
cipients do  not  know  that  they  can 
earn  over  $300.  and  in  most  States 
retain  their  eligibiUty  for  Medicaid. 
Even  if  they  know  they  can  earn— in 
most  States  at  least  three  times  $300  a 
month— they  are  afraid  to  do  so.  They 
are  afraid  to  take  thie  risk  of  work  be- 
cause the  provision,  section  1619  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  which  allows 
them  to  pursue  earnings  of  over  $300  a 
numth  expires  June  30.  1987.  It  ex- 
pired once  before  on  December  31. 
1983.  leaving  over  5.000  disabled  SSI 
recipients  at  risk— with  jobs,  but  with 
no  medical  insiuranoe.  Many  stopped 
wolfing  to  reinstate  their  eligibility 
for  SSI  and  Medicaid  before  Congress 
reinstated  section  1619  in  the  summer 
of  1984.  The  price  of  economic  inde- 
peadeoce.  without  access  to  medical 
insurance,  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 
Many  have  told  me  that  even  with  an 
extension  of  section  1619  through 
Jime  30,  1987.  they  are  reluctant  to 
seek  fuU-time  permanent  employment. 
The  price  of  uncertainty  In  1987  asso- 
ciated with  section  1619  Is  unemploy- 
ment today. 

In  resp(Hise  to  this  imcertainty  I  in- 
troduced HJl.  6263  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress to  make  section  1619  a  perma- 
nent provision  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  HJl.  6263  would  have  also  man- 
dated that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration follow  specific  notification 
procedures  so  that  all  disabled  881  re- 
cipients would  know  about  section 
1619. 

The  bill  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing  today  Includes  these 
invwrtant  provisions  from  HJL  6283, 
but  It  goes  further.  It  also  includes 
two  new  demonstartion  programs  to 
promote  the  employment  of  disabled 
persons.  These  two  new  programs  com- 
plement and  strengthen  the  work  in- 
centive underlying  section  1619.  These 
demonstration  programs  require  very 
small  dollar  expenditures  up  front,  but 
will  generate  a  mult^le  return  to  the 
Treasury  through  an  increase  in  imex- 
pended  Social  Security  cash  bmefits 
and  income  taxes  paid  by  woilclng  dis- 
abled persons. 

Disabled  persons  have  told  me  that 
lack  of  access  to  permanent  medical 
insurance  is  the  largest  single  barrier 
to  employment.  There  are  also  many 
other  barriers  to  the  employment  of 
severely  disabled  dtlEens.  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  four.  The  one  barrier 
that  does  not  exist,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
the  wlU  to  work.  In  addition  to  the 
need  for  medical  insurance,  disabled 
persons  often  have  other  qiedal  needs 
related  to  employment  First,  they 
may  require  Q)eclal  transportation  in 
order  to  get  to  work,  they  may  require 
a  modified  or  adapted  piece  of  equip- 
ment, a  Job  coach,  or  even  an  assistant 
to  do  a  specific  Job.  Adaptive  equip- 
ment   and    transportation    represent 
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omU.  yK  such  costs  are  aeldom  m 
high  M  the  enonnous  supprat  oost*  of 
umsaployinent. 

Second,  emidoyers  may  not  know 
that  such  adaptation  would  pennlt  a 
disabled  penon  to  become  a  fully 
abled  employee— and  unfortunately, 
even  when  employen  recognise  the 
potential  of  a  disabled  penon.  they 
are  reluctant  to  make  the  additional 
investment.  Moreover,  it  takes  time 
and  expertise  to  achieve  certain  types 
of  workplaoe  accommodations,  techni- 
cal SMlstanfe  that  may  not  be  readily 
available  at  any  price. 

Third.  State  vocational  rehabillta' 
tkm  agencies  play  a  critical,  and  de- 
monstrably effective  role  in  preparing 
over  900.000  disabled  persras  a  year 
for  the  world  of  woriL  They  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  the  individual, 
training  him  or  her  to  develop  skills 
that  wiU  transfer  to  many  settings. 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies must  stretch  dollars.  Therefore, 
few  doUan  are  availaUe  for  perma- 
nent or  expensive  on-the-job  site  modi- 
flcatkms  or  adaptions  in  a  specific 
company. 

Fmirth.  when  an  able-bodied  em- 
ployee becomes  disabled  and  can  no 
kmger  do  a  Job.  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  enviloyee  and  the  company 
Is  often  severed.  The  employer  may 
think  the  only  recourse  is  longer  term 
disaUIlty  benefits— not  retraining,  not 
Job  site  modification.  The  newly  dis- 
abled employee  may  accept  disability 
benefits  in  lieu  of  retraining,  rehabili- 
tation, or  Job  site  accommodation  be- 
cause it  is  usually  easier  to  obtain. 
Thus,  we  have  a  paradox:  retraining  or 
Job«ite  seeonmodatloo  Is  cheaper  and 
more  productive  for  the  employer,  the 
employee,  and  the  Oovemment  than 
long  term  monetary  support;  however. 
SSI.  SSDI.  or  disability  company  bene- 
fits are  more  avaOaUe. 

This  bill  is  a  modest  effort  to  ad- 
dress these  barriers  to  employment 
and  reemployment  of  the  disabled. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  limited.  At  some  point,  we  must 
tackle  other  issues  like  assuring  appro- 
priate medical  Insurance  for  all  dis- 
abled persons  who  want  to  be  fully 
employed.  Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance  [SSDI]  does  not  provide 
access  to  section  1619,  and  Congress 
must  promote  a  fuU  range  of  perma- 
nent, effective  incentives  to  encourage 
employers  to  hire  disabled  persons  and 
disabled  individuals  to  seek  fuU  em- 
ployment This  bill  is  a  first  step. 

In  summary,  the  bill  has  four  major 
purposes: 

First.  It  would  make  section  1619  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  permanent, 
and  thus  allow  a  disabled  person  to 
earn  over  $300  a  month,  and  in  most 
States  continue  to  have  access  to  Med- 
icaid until  earned  income  exceeded  a 
State  specific  threshold. 

Second,  it  would  require  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  notify  each 
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disabled  SSI  recipient  about  sectlim 
1619  at  least  on  two  occasions-  (a) 
when  the  person  first  becomes  eligible 
for  SSI.  and  (b)  when  the  person's 
earned  income  reaches  $300  a  month. 

Third.  It  would  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  technical  assManoe 
for  employers  and  groups  of  employers 
to  plan.  Implement,  or  evaluate  pro- 
grams  to  retrain  and  reemploy  dis- 
abled employees,  thus  reducing  the 
need  for  disability  payments  and  re- 
capturing the  past  investment  made  in 
the  emplojree. 

Fourth,  it  would  establish  a  grant 
program  to  assist  States  to  Identify, 
promote,  sseure.  and  evaluate  Jobs  for 
SSI  and  SSDI  recipients.  Some  of  the 
funds  would  be  targeted  for  outreach 
to  employers  and  disabled  SSI  and 
SSDI  redirients.  The  majority  of  the 
funds,  however,  would  be  allocated  to 
on-the-J(rt)  sssistsnre. 

The  cost  of  the  Mil  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  section  1619— in  Utle  I  of  the 
bUl— would  represent  a  savings  of 
about  $324  a  month  for  each  of  the 
6.000  SSI  recipients— August  1984— 
who  earned  over  $713  a  month.  For 
such  persons  Medicaid  eligibility 
would  o(uitinue.  but  SSI  cash  pay- 
ments per  month  would  be  only  $1 
each:  a  projected  reduction  In  cash 
benefits  of  $23  million  in  one  year. 
Such  persons  would  also  be  contribut- 
ing to  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax 


Second,  disabled  Worker's  Donon- 
stratlon  Program— in  title  n  of  the 
bOl— is  authorised  frtHn  1986  through 
fiscal  year  1992  at  these  levels: 

(a)  Fiscal  year  1986.  $6,000,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  year  1987.  $5,600,000. 

(c)  Fiscal  year  1988.  $6,000,000. 

(d)  Fiscal  year  1989,  $6,500,000. 

(e)  Fiscal  year  1990,  $7,000,000. 

(f )  Fiscal  year  1991.  $7,000,000. 

(g)  Fiscal  year  1992.  $8,000,000. 
Third,     employment     Opportunity 

Demonstratkm  Program  for  SSI  and 
Disability  Insurance  Recipients— in 
UUe  in  of  the  bill— is  also  authorised 
from  fiscal  year  1986  through  fiscal 
year  199X  On  a  competitive  basis  to 
States,  grants  would  be  made  for  up  to 
3  years  per  State.  Authorisation  levels 
are  highest  in  years  where  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  St«te  participation  is  an- 
ticipated, specifically: 

(a)  Fiscal  year  1986.  $5,000,000. 

(b)  Fiscal  year  1987,  $10,000,000. 

(c)  Fiscal  year  1988.  $15,000,000. 

(d)  Fiscal  year  1989.  $15,000,000. 

(e)  Fiscal  year  1990.  $15,000,000. 

(f )  Fiscal  year  1991.  $10,000,000. 

(g)  Fiscal  year  1992.  $5,000,000. 
TiUes  n  and  m  of  the  bill  would 

amend  an  existing  statute,  title  VI  of 
the  RehabiUUUon  Act  of  1973.  Both 
of  these  demonstration  programs  are 
designed  to  sunset  In  1902.  State 
grants  under  title  III  are  limited  to  3 
years,  to  assist  States  with  startup 
costs.   The  programs  would  have  a 
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high  benefits<»sU  ratio  to  the  States 
and  employerB,  and  this  would  typical- 
ly be  permanently  funded  by  either 
the  States  or  groups  of  emi^yers. 

In  considering  the  introduction  of 
the  Employment  Opportunities  for 
Disabled  Americans  Act.  my  colleagues 
and  I  were  very  aware  of  the  new 
spending  impllcatloos  that  nuy  be  as- 
sociated with  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams In  the  bill.  Fortunately  a  strmg 
benefitrcost  case  can  be  made  for  such 
programs  and  the  section  1619  work 
incenUve.  CollecUvely  these  InltlaUves 
represent  a  sound  Investment  In  fiscal 
terms.  Their  principal  purpose  Is  to 
omvert  disabled  persons  Into  taxpay- 
ers. The  full  oontributi<m  they  will 
make  to  the  UA  Treasury  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  project  at  this  point,  but  costs 
of  disability  and  unemploymoit  have 
been  documented.  To  reduce  these 
costs  should  be  a  major  objective  in 
any  deficit  reduction  idan.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  Is  self-evident. 
For  example,  for  the  year  1981— a  year 
in  which  extensive  data  on  the  dis- 
abled and  unemployment  were  com- 
piled, these  data  figures  are  available: 
13.1  million  disabled  persons  were  be- 
tween 18  snd  64  years  of  age-^isually 
defined  as  woi^ing  age:  83.5  percent  of 
this  age  group  were  unemployed:  or 
only  16.5  percent  were  employed;  13.6 
peremt  or  1,779,720  of  this  age  group 
were  receiving  SSI  benefits;  21.2  per- 
emt or  2.776.519  disabled  persons  of 
working  age  were  receiving  SSDI  l)ene- 
flts:  1.12  percent  or  19.934  of  SSI  re- 
cipients were  rehabilitated;  leas  than  1 
percent  or  18.839  of  SSDI  recipients 
were  rehabilitated. 

Although  we  cannot  determine  from 
these  data  how  many  of  disabled  SSI 
and  SSDI  recipients  of  working  age 
were  employed,  we  do  know  SSI  and 
SSDI  recipients  constituted  34.8  per- 
cent of  the  13.1  million  disabled  per- 
sons between  18  and  64  years  of  age. 
Further  we  know  that  cmly  approxi- 
mat«dy  1  percent  of  this  34.8  percent 
were  rehabilitated,  much  less  em- 
ployed. The  four  barriers  to  employ- 
ment I  have  mentioned,  directly  or  in- 
directly, contributed  to  unemployment 
or  the  underemployment  of  such  per- 
sons. Moreover,  costs  of  such  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  to  so- 
ciety were  enormous  not  only  in 
human  but  in  fiscal  terms.  By  one  esti- 
mate. $184.6  billion  was  spent  in  1981 
on  disability  payments  to  disabled  per- 
sons of  working  age:  $114  billion  for 
health  care— $50.16  billion  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government;  $70  billion  paid 
for  wage  replacement. 

The  significance  of  these  costs  in- 
creases if  we  stop  to  remember  that 
such  costs  are  for  1  year  only,  and 
these  benefits  are  paid  every  year  to 
every  recipient  who  remains  unem- 
ployed. By  increasing  employment  and 
lowering  cash  outlays  for  SSI  and 
SSDI  benefits,  we  will  be  making  a  de- 
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monstrable  contribution  to  deficit  re- 
duction. 

It  is  Imperatitre  that  we  learn  to 
manage  the  present  if  we  are  to  have  a 
future  in  which!  disabled  dtiaens.  as 
well  as  other  dtiSens,  benefit  Manage- 
ment of  disabiliiy  costs,  reduction  of 
disability  costs  how,  is  essential  and 
timely.  To  reinforce  this  point  otmsid- 
er  an  analysis  ^f  disability  expendi- 
tures prepared  by  Monroe  Berkowitz. 
an  economist  with  the  Bureau  of  eco- 
nomic Research  fit  Rutgers  University, 
who  has  studied  disability  expendi- 
tures for  the  last  IS  years.  The  analy- 
sis is  of  data  frc^  1980  to  1962.  Such 
expenditures  iifdude  transfer  pay- 
ments, medical  iosts.  and  direct  serv- 
ices costs.  Th^  expenditures  In- 
creased 401  peiicent  for  the  12-year 
period.  In  1970.  ihe  total  disability  ex- 
penditures were  $24  billion.  Expendi- 
tures for  1982  w^re  $121.5  bflUon.  The 
1982  expenditur )  figure  represented  4 
percent  of  the  g  ross  national  product, 
up  from  2.4  pero  »nt  In  1970.  disability 
expenditures  constituted  $211  of  per 
capita  income:  by  1982  it  ctmsUtuted 
$865  of  per  capita  income. 

These  dramatic  increases  from  1970 
to  1982  are  also  ^fleeted  in  Berkowlts' 
data  for  SSI  income  support  payments 
and  Medicaid  payments.  In  1970.  SSI 
payments  were  $573.5  million:  in  1962. 
similar  payment  were  $4.2  billion— a 
640.4-percent  increase  (estimates  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
even  higher  at  over  $8  billion).  In 
1970,  medical  costs  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  we^  $1.2  billion— in  1982 
similar  costs  weie  $11.7  billion— an  in- 
crease of  821.6  percent 

According  to  Hhe  staff  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Coi^mittee.  in  September 
1984.  the  disabled  SSI  populatkm  of 
working  age  was  1.7  million:  the  total 
SSI  population  was  4  millkm.  Thus, 
about  40  percent  of  the  SSI  popula- 
tion was  disabled  in  1984.  and.  to  that 
extent  received  ^Sl  and  Medicaid  ben- 
efits from  the  FMeral  Oovemment 

If  we  create  eiaployment  opportuni- 
ties and  work  incentives  for  the  dis- 
abled SSI  population  now,  thai  we 
will  make  a  noticeable  impact  We  will 
reduce  the  amo^t  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment pays  14  SSI  and  SSDI  bene- 
fits to  disabled  oersons  in  the  future. 

We  have  additional  incentives  for 
planning  for  thi  future— the  younger 
disabled  SSI  population  has  increased 
dramatically.  Fbr  example,  the  dis- 
abled SSI  popglaUon  undo-  18  v- 
proximately  doibled  from  December 
1975  to  Septonier  1984.  fmn  104,000 
in  1975  to  201.000  in  1984,  and  the  dis- 
abled SSI  pop^laUon,  age  18-22.  in- 
creased by  40  Dercent  in  the  same 
period.  We  musCrespond  to  the  needs 
of  the  emerging  generaticms.  These 
young  people  tod  those  responsible 
for  their  care  «nd  developmmt  have 
different  expeditions  than  those  evi- 
dent a  decade  ago.  They  expect  to 
have  access  toi  appropriate  services 
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and  training,  and  to  have  opportuni- 
ties for  independent  living  and  Jobs. 
They  have  different  attitudes  than 
those  evident  a  decade  ago.  They  l>e- 
lleve  that  It  Is  Just  as  appropriate,  per- 
haps more  appropriate,  to  adi4»t  envi- 
ronments to  people  ss  to  adapt  people 
to  envlitmments.  The  cosponsors  and  I 
hope  that  the  En^iloymait  Opportu- 
nities tot  Disabled  Americans  Act  will 
proDMte  wider  adoption  of  such  an  at- 
titude. 

The  general  climate  is  condudve  to 
such  an  attitude— dvll  rights  guaran- 
tees provided  through  Public  Law  94- 
142  and  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  ensure  broader  access  and  op- 
portunity. Steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  private  sector  the  Washington 
Business  Oroup  on  Health  initiative  is 
woiUng  to  reduce  disability  costs  in 
the  work  place;  the  Dole  Foundation 
was  created  to  promote  the  economic 
independence  of  disabled  persons; 
technological  advances  have  been  tar- 
geted to  maximise  the  abilities  of  the 
disabled;  moreover,  trade  associations, 
business  and  industry  have  made  ef- 
forts to  develop  Job  opportunities  for 
disabled  Americans.  The  Employment 
Oppmtunities  for  Disabled  Americans 
Act  win  complement  and  help  to 
expand  a  positive  emplojrment  climate 
for  the  disabled. 

I  welcome  the  cosponsorship  of  all 
my  colleagues.  The  bUl  we  introduce 
today  is  a  response  to  a  basic  human 
heed— the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment—and it  is  fiscally  Justifiable.* 


TELEPHONE  TERMINAL  EQUIP- 
MENT CERTIFICATION  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 


or  mw  i 
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•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  is 
designed  to  ensure  that  trade  reciproc- 
ity is  aoocM-ded  to  American  manufac- 
turers of  telecommimications  equip- 
ment 

This  legislation  would  require  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion establish  stringent  standards  for 
the  processing  of  applications  for  cer- 
tlf Icatloa  of  telephone  terminal  equip- 
ment from  naticms  which  discriminate 
against  equivalent  American  products. 
Amrmg  other  things,  the  Commission 
may  require  the  submission  of  proto- 
types or  production  ssmples.  The 
C(munis8lon  Is  also  advised  to  give  pri- 
ority to  certification  of  U.S.  products 
or  those  from  foreign  nations  which 
do  not  discriminate  aganst  U.S.  manu- 
facturers. Products  from  countries 
that  T»«i«»*»w  barriers  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports would  be  the  last  to  be  certified 
in  tills  country. 
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As  late  as  1982,  the  United  States 
had  $850  million  trade  surplus  in  tele- 
coomiunlcations  equlimient  Tet  Just 
1  year  later,  after  the  divestiture  of 
ATA^.  the  UJ3.  imported  $38  million 
more  of  this  equiixnent  than  it  export- 
ed. Last  year,  the  defidt  in  telecom- 
munications equipment  was  more  than 
$600  million. 

PerhMpB  nowhere  are  the  barriers  to 
American  manufacturers  greater  than 
in  Japan.  In  1984.  American  manufac- 
turers sold  $110  million  worth  of  tele- 
cmnmunications  equipment  in  Ji^Mn 
compared  with  Japanese  exports  to 
the  United  States  of  $1.5  billion.  The 
House  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
municattons.  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  has  ment  more  than  3 
years  focusing  upon  the  procurement 
polides  of  the  Nippon  Telephone  ic 
Telegrwh  Co.,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment-owned telephone  monopoly.  De- 
qjite  our  efforts  and  repeated  assur- 
ances by  the  Japanese  Government 
that  they  will  commit  themselves  to 
more  open  procurement  polides.  there 
has  been  very  little  improvonent 
Indeed,  our  telecommunications  trade 
defidt  with  Japan  has  quadrupled  in 
the  last  4  years,  and  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers continue  to  face  a  myriad  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  makes  entry  into 
their  maricet  almost  impossible. 

The  closed  J^ianese  market  oiables 
them  to  amortise  the  fixed  costs  of 
production  as  well  as  research  and  de- 
velopment in  sales  in  their  domestic 
martlet  This  not  only  results  in  an  in- 
direct sutisidy  of  their  exports,  but 
also  means  that  developing  nations 
dosed  out  of  the  significant  Jmanese 
market  direct  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  energies  to  the  United  States 
where  no  barriers  to  trade  exist 

While  we  know  that  other  UJS.  in- 
dustries sre  also  f  adng  severe  setbacks 
because  of  their  failure  to  reinvest  in 
state-of-the-art  technology,  this  has 
not  been  the  case  with  the  telecom- 
munications industry.  Last  year  alone, 
UJS.  manufacturers  spent  $3.8  billion 
on  research  and  development  efforts 
and  our  record  of  innovation  and  com- 
petitive dynunism  remains  the  eavy  of 
our  trading  partners. 

The  procurement  of  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  in  Japan  and  in  most 
other  foreign  nations  onnes  primarily 
from  state  monopolies  which  operate 
the  national  telephone,  telegr^h.  and 
data  transmission  systems.  Most  of 
these  systems  pursue  a  buy  national 
policy  which  effectively  keeps  their 
markets  dosed  and  ultimately  creates 
an  important  advantage  in  pursuing 
an  aggressive  export  policy. 

I  remain  firm  believer  in  free  trade, 
believing  that  American  industry  and 
labor  has  the  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  international  maitet- 
place.  Tet,  I  also  feel  that  our  trading 
partners  should  not  be  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  open  market 
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in  the  United  States  whfle  closing 
their  doon  at  hane.  Thounndi  of 
persons  are  employed  In  this  industry, 
and  It  Is  time  for  us  to  ensure  that 
they  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as 
their  competitors  tn  Jap(ui  and 
Europe.* 


TABULATION  OF  1985 
QUE8TIONNAIREB 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OVKBRDCXT 

III  IBS  Housa  or  aimsBiTATivB 

JToiidaK  AvrU  15.  IMS 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Breaker.  In 
January  of  this  year  I  distrflmted  my 
1085  questionnaire  throughout  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. A  total  of  M.8M  western  Ken- 
tucklans  responded  to  the  question- 
naire. 

The  questionnaires  which  were  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  my  office  were 
tabulated  by  my  staff  and  116  ooUege 
students  at  Murray  State  University 
and  the  community  colleges  at  Hen- 
derson. HbpUnsvllle.  MadisonvUle. 
and  Padueah.  KT. 

The  results  of  the  questkmnalre  wlU 
be  puUlshed  in  the  neiu-  future.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  faculty  and  students 
for  th^r  hours  of  effort  In  scoring  the 
questionnaires.  Indeed,  th^  assist- 
ance with  the  tabulation  of  the  thou- 
sands of  reqionses  has  been  invalu- 
able. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
faculty  and  students  who  helped  me 
with  the  tallying  of  the  1985  question- 
naires: 


Dr.  Wlnfldd  H.  Row.  ctislmian.  depart- 
ment of  polltlcsJ  adeBoe.  Beth  BsUm.  Terry 
Cain.  KUMlMth  Clirier.  Robyn  FHdy. 
Samuel  HaU.  Judy  Hantoon.  LuAnn  Lo- 
berser,  John  Mayoio.  Carol  Norda.  Ifa- 
chelle  Oweoa.  Sonn  Flrklnaon.  Natalie 
Tabor,  and  Rldianl  Wataon. 

Brant  SBatth.  instructor  «rf  bMarj  and  po- 
UUcal  aetanoe.  Donna  Bamo.  SbeHa  Buma. 
Robert  Oamplwill.  Renee  Grace.  John  R. 
OreenweD.  John  Ha«man.  FhylUa  Herrln, 
Sbaimari  L.  Koosler.  Snunett  Bfayhall. 
Mary  Anne  McBride.  Jadde  Roberta.  Gary 
A.  Samplea.  Paul  achmucfc.  Mike  Scott. 
Courtney  Settle.  Owen  SboeUey,  Kelly 
Steward.  F^iy  Stone,  and  Amy  R.  Zachary. 
HonuaatiixB  uummairr  oomoa 

Don  Hoover,  aaanrtate  prof eaaor  of  history 
and  poUtleal  adence.  Jamea  B.  Camp.  Unda 
Canaler.  Cbaitaa  K.  Crabtree.  Dale  Cun- 
wiwjtiMw  Tim  Eaat.  Lilian  E.  Olaaa,  Steve 
Oraoe.  Curtia  W.  Oreen.  Jamea  Haniase. 
Joyce  Henderaon.  RuMn  B.  Jooea.  Jr..  Tracy 
Kunkel.  MeMn  D.  Ladd.  John  T.  MltcheU. 
David  Moddrelle.  Wade  Moore,  Betty  J. 
Petty.  Helana  Radford.  Stephanie  R.  Rice. 
BOly  B.  Taylor,  and  Cynthia  D.  White. 
mBMOKvntsuuMMUinir  oomoa 

Ttan  Canticll.  chairman  of  aodal  adencea, 
Bddte  Albin.  JadOe  Arraatronc.  Shanm  L. 
Cain.  Oladya  Conway.  Phyllia  Oreen.  Jamea 
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W.  Hanfwck.  Kathryn  Hanencfc.  Karen  W. 
Imboden.  David  Kltttaifer.  McUaaa  DaraeU 
Payton.  Jim  Ramaey.  Marie  Ramaey.  Vonda 
Lran  Rickard.and  Wanda  Slak. 


Dr.  Chun  Ro.  ebaiman.  diviaian  of  aodal 
ariencfs.  '«"■'''■".  and  related  technoioiles. 
Terrl  Adama.  Vic  Adama.  Amy  Bamhill. 
Robyn  J.  Barrlncer.  Unda  BWiop.  Carol 
Bonda.  Kim  Bonda.  Ores  Brown.  Chrlattna 
Campbell.  Todd  Cooper.  Byron  Kelly  Cox. 
Sandra  Crawford.  TOdd  Dick.  Matthew 
Doom.  Scott  BUna.  Laura  Bvana.  Mtdiael 
Ftewlck.  Mike  Pulgham.  KeUy  Qilaa.  Uaa 
Orubba.  John  Bader.  Cindy  Hardy.  Lori 
Hardy.  Todd  Hatchoock.  Beth  Bowie. 

John  Incram.  DavM  W.  Jamea.  KJ.  WatU 
Je^k.  Oren  Jbnea.  Dana  Kamea.  Sue  Kha- 
tlbi.  Roger  I^mb.  Kevin  Long.  Lola  Man- 
ntaig.  Dana  Martin.  CHUy  Martin.  BiUy  Met- 
calfe. I^a  Mkdu  David  Miller.  Liaa  Morria. 
Ruddl  Fate.  Joe  Paul.  Walter  K.  Fenny  H. 
Harokl  Riley.  Oreg  Ringrtaff.  Dennia  Rob- 
erta. John  Soott.  Trent  Duane  Smith.  Bubba 
Spatai.  Mtebele  Trevathan.  Kva  Walker,  and 
Johnna  >xniaon.« 
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HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 


'ATms 


or  >o>ni  CABouiiA 

a  THE  BOV8B  OF  ■■PaBCIl 

Monday,  April  15. 19S5 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  farm  situation  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Ainil  7,  and  since  many  Members  were 
In  their  h<»ne  districts  then,  I  would 
like  to  amiear  with  my  remarks,  so 
that  all  of  us  can  benefit  tnm  Its  per- 
ceptlveness.  Its  author.  James  R.  Dick- 
enson, points  out  that  while  only  a 
very  small  percent  of  our  people  is  di- 
rectly Involved  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion, that  small  percent  delivers  the 
security  of  at  least  adequate  food  sup- 
plies for  us  and  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  also  points  out  that  we're 
losing  a  younger  generation  of  farm- 
ers—a dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  HR.  3017, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1985,  on  April 
4  because  I  want  to  head  off  and  di- 
minish. If  not  eradicate,  the  problems 
the  Post  article  warns  about.  A  de- 
scription of  my  blU  is  on  page  7756  of 
the  April  4  Raooao.  and  I  know  that 
Members  are  going  to  be  letting  me 
Imow  what  their  views  on  It  are.  I  wel- 
come that. 

Summed  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill 
would: 

Drop  the  target  price  and  diversloh 
payments  system,  and.  instead,  estab- 
lish loan  rates  at  an  acceptable  level, 
75  percent  of  p(u1ty,  to  raise  farm 
Income  and  maintain  adequate  sup- 
plies for  consumers. 

Permit  repayment  of  the  looms  at 
maAet  price  levels,  to  increase  exports 
and  keep  prices  to  consumers  reasona- 
ble. 

Deny  louis  to  q)eculators  and  others 
who  break  out  highly  erodable  land, 
wetlands,  or  timberlands. 
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Run  the  program  on  a  bushels  and 
pounds  basis,  unless  the  Seeretoury  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  it  should 
be  run  on  im  acreage  basis.  I  am  stlU 
considering  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  loaned.  Including 
soybnms  In  the  bin.  and  other  modifi- 
cations, and  I  would  like  to  Include 
three  tables  which  provide  addltionoa 
information 

Thb  Fakm  Cusia:  Twabolb  Am  Tlim 
(By  Jamea  R  Diekenaoo) 

There  ia  a  lot  of  nonaenae  about  the  na- 
tlon'a  current  acriculture  woea  bdnc  apread 
around  theae  daya.  much  of  It  by  Prealdent 
Reagan,  much  by  auppooedly  tough-minded 
and  Imowledgeable  artmlnlatrattoo  apokea- 
men  aadi  aa  budget  direetor  DavM  Stock- 
man, who  aeems  to  believe  that  the  trouble 
ia  atmply  a  matter  of  greedy,  atupid  farmera 
being  punlahed  with  bankruptcy. 

Such  twaddle  only  maaka  the  fact  that  our 
farm  problema  go  well  beyond  the  wide- 
apicad  auffering  and  beartbreak  of  farm 
famlliea  individually  and  rural  aodety  in 
seneraL 

The  farm  dlf  flculttea  have  a  potentially 
long-term  adverae  effect  oo  our  future  farm 
productivity,  whieb  ia  why  there  ia  an  un- 
uaually  high  level  of  public  ooneem  about 
our  agriculture  problems.  People  set  uneaay 
when  tbey  aenae  that  agriculture  ia  in  aerl- 
oua  troidde  becauae  tbey  know  that  the  ae- 
curlty  of  the  nation'a  food  aupply  ia  crucial. 

Foreraoat  among  the  erroneoua  ideas  ao 
blithely  being  foatered  by  the  free  marlM- 
teera  of  the  admlniatration  ia  that  it  ia  inef- 
ficient, marginal  and  greedy  faimera  who 
are  being  forced  into  bankruptcy  aa  atone- 
ment for  their  miatalrea  and  aina.  and  that 
what  will  emerge  thanka  to  the  magic  of  the 
market  system  ia  a  lean,  efficient  farm  in- 
dustry. 

Second  la  that  farm  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity ia  in  direct  proportion  to  aiae  becauae 
of  ongoing  technological  and  scientific  im- 
provementa— that  big  ia  good  and  bigger  ia 
better. 

In  the  firat  caae.  the  cvipodte  ia  happen- 
ing. Most  of  the  farmera  being  forced  into 
bankruptcy  are  the  younger,  more  aggrea- 
aive.  more  progreaaive  and  most  willing  to 
talM  riaka.  Thoae  who  are  aurviving  are  gen- 
eraOy  older,  leaa  educated,  amaller  operators 
who  are  leaa  productive  but  have  a  tolerable 
debt  ratio. 

"What  we're  aeetaig  baa  Uttie  to  do  with 
efficiency  becauae  we're  cutting  out  farmera 
on  the  baaia  of  debt,  not  effideney."  aaya 
Prof.  NeU  E.  Harl  of  Iowa  State  University, 
one  of  the  nation'a  leading  agriculture 
eoonomiata.  "We're  cutting  out  the  young, 
aggrraalve  managera  who  have  aet  the  pace 
in  efficiency.  And  America  doesn't  have  aa 
mudi  ezoeaa  [agricultural  producUvel  ca- 
pacity aa  many  tblnlt." 

This  ia  partly  becauae  the  atrength  of  the 
dollar  baa  cut  greatly  Into  American  farm- 
en'  ability  to  compete  in  the  export  mar- 
keta  that  were  a  great  aource  of  their  proa- 
perity  in  the  19T0a,  with  the  reault  that  aur- 
pluaea  are  piling  up  at  home  and  driving 
mlcea  down.  The  atrength  of  the  dollar  ia  a 
"devaatating  force"  woiMng  agalnat  the 
farmers.  Until  it  ia  devalued  by  20  or  SO  per- 
cent we  are  going  to  continue  to  liave  aeri- 
oua  agriculture  proUema.  Harl  aaya. 

The  troublea  that  are  driving  the  beat  and 
brightest  out  of  farming  began  in  the  1970a, 
when  they  incurred  their  now  intolerable 
debt  loada  buying  land  and  machinery. 
Some  were  motivated  by  greed  by  many 
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were  trying  to  get  ^  rational  hedge  agataiat 
inflation.  Juat  aa  mkif armera  were  by  index- 
ing wages  and  inooi^  tax  brackets. 

And  many  youngt  farmers,  who  atarted  aa 
most  of  them  do  by  renting  land,  were  at 
the  normal  age  to  dbart  buying  land  of  tbatar 
own.  which  they  have  to  do  if  they  don't 
want  to  remain  perpetual  tenants.  Land 
pricea  and  Intereat  tatea  woe  high  but  Infla- 
tion kept  puahlng  ihem  up  and  up.  and  to 
many  young  farmera  it  aeenied  that  land 
waa  moving  out  of  reach,  ao  they  grabbed 
for  it. 

Iowa  SUte  Unlv#raity  atudiea  ahow  that 
the  average  age  of  ttie  Midweat  farmera  who 
have  the  loweat  deqt/aaaet  ratio— 10  percent 
or  leaa  of  total  aaaeta— is  61.  The  average  age 
of  thoae  whoae  debt/aaaet  ratio  ia  11  percent 
to  40  percent  ia  S3i  For  those  in  the  debt/ 
aaaet  range  of  41  percent  to  70  percent,  the 
average  age  ia  48.  For  thoae  70  percent  and 
over  it'a  46.  ! 

The  younger  thci  farmer,  the  better  edu- 
cated and  more  productive  he  la.  A  termer'a 
productivity  followt  a  bell  curve.  aooonUng 
to  HarL  It  climba  ai  he  builda  hla  operation, 
ia  higheat  between  Sgea  45  and  65.  then  effi- 
deney and  farm  site  start  to  fall  aa  he 
begins  to  pull  bad^  phaae  out,  turn  it  over 
to  a  aon  or  aona  and  starts  easing  into  retire- 
ment. 
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There  ia  alao  tbe  erroneous  idea  that  the 
demise  of  a  large  number  of  family  farmera 
is  Inevttable  because  bigger  operaUona  are 
more  productive.  In  Midweat  com.  cattle 
sod  bog  farming,  peak  effldetacy  of  acale  ia 
reached  with  about  900  acrea.  Bigger  oper- 
ations dont  enjoy  sdditional  economies,  snd 
oorporste  farms  particularly  start  auffering 
tnefftdendes  beoMiae  of  problema  of  man- 
agement and  motivation. 

"There  are  proUema  of  control  and  co- 
ordination, and  corporate  employeea  aren't 
profit-oriented  becauae  they  dont  have  a 
■take  in  the  operation."  Harl  aaya.  "The 
Midwest  family  fann  has  a  high  level  of 
management  ablUty  and.  becauae  of  that 
pina  a  high  level  of  capital  and  credit  avail- 
able, corporate  fiurma  have  been  kept  out  of 
most  states  except  a  few  auch  aa  California. 
Hawaii  and  Florida.  Btatea  that  have  Umite 
on  farm  aise  dtat  have  a  different  farm 
atructure  than  thoae  that  don't." 

The  fanners'  worst  enemies  are  public 
polidea  such  ss  the  huge  federal  defidta 
that  have  tbe  dollar  overpriced  and  contrib- 
ute to  high  interest  rates  and  tax  iHwiaiona 
that  were  auppooed  to  help  the  full-time 
fsmily  fsrmeis.  Instead,  tbey  have  mostly 
benefited  tbe  wealthy  who  invest  in  unprof- 
itable operatlona  aa  tax  ahelten  and  encour- 
aged land  speculators— "aod  buatera"— who 
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are  paid  by  tbe  taxpayer  to  drain  wetlanda 
and  plow  under  fragile  graaalanda  to  put 
into  cropa  that  are  already  in  aurplua.  You 
don't  hear  of  auiddea  by  those  operators. 

That's  why  the  administration's  proposal 
to  do  away  with  price  supports  eventuidly  is 
crazy  uniU  there  is  a  rational  economic  envi- 
ronment for  the  most  productive  farmers. 
To  throw  so  many  into  an  open  market  situ- 
ation—and bankruptcy— under  tbe  burdens 
they  now  bear  is  not  only  desperately  unfair 
but  counter  to  the  national  interest. 

"In  the  faU  of  1983.  we  were  closer  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  in  grain  supplies  world- 
wide because  of  drought  and  the  PIK  pro- 
gram [payment  in  kind  of  products  to  farm- 
ers as  an  incentive  to  curb  production]  than 
most  realise,  probably  the  loweat  in  two  dec- 
adea."  Harl  aays.  "It  wasn't  apparent  be- 
cause of  our  domestic  surplus  due  to  our  fall 
off  in  exports  liecause  of  the  dollar." 

There's  a  reaaim  why  the  bard-ball  re- 
marks of  Stockman,  a  former  flower  child 
turned  Social  Darwinist,  and  the  bad  Gridi- 
ron Club  jokes  of  President  Reagan  ("I 
think  we  should  Iceep  the  grain  and  export 
the  farmers")  deserve  the  contempt  with 
which  they  were  reodved.  Ndther  of  them 
knows  what  he's  talking  about. 
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Pasitt  SiAims  AT  55 

Prices  received  by  farmers  during  Febru- 
ary were  unchanged  from  January,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  U8DA  Agricultural  Price 
Report  Lower  prices  for  cotton  and  soy- 
beans were  offset  by  higher  pricea  for  catUe 
snd  bogs.  The  index  ia  6.2  percent  below  one 
year  ago. 

Pricea  paid  by  farmers  remain  unchanged 
from  a  month  earlier  and  a  year  ago.  De- 
clinea  from  a  month  earlier  for  feed,  fuels 
and  energy,  and  building  and  fencing  were 
offset  by  an  increaae  for  feeder  llveatock. 

The  parity  ratio  thia  month  atands  at  55. 
compared  to  58  for  February  of  1984. 

In  the  table  below,  the  first  column  is 
pricea  reedved  for  the  various  products  as 
of  Feb.  15.  The  second  column  is  100  per- 
cent of  parity  for  each  item  as  of  Feb.  15. 
The  third  column  is  the  percentage  of 
parity  that  farmers  were  getting  for  the 
items  at  mid-month. 
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COLORADO  RIVSR  FLOODWAT 
FROnCnON  ACT 


HON.  MCK  CHENEY 


'ATnm 


m  THMHOVttOr 

Momdav.  AprU  JS.  1$95 
•  Mr.  CHXNKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2S.  1965.  I  Introduced  leglala- 
tkm.  the  Colorado  River  Floodway 
Protection  Act,  to  improve  the  man- 
avement  of  the  Colorado  River.  The 
Colorado  Is  a  majw  natural  resource 
for  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
States,  including  my  home  State  of 
Wyomlnc.  The  legislation  I  Introduced 
wlU  allov  the  existing  Oolwado  River 
reservoir  system,  in  which  bOllons  of 
dollars  have  been  invested,  to  funetkm 
efficiently  by  maximising  the  water 
storage  capability  of  the  system.  In 
that  sense,  the  leglslatlaa  Is  a  water 
resources  conservation  measure. 

The  Colorado  River  Floodway  Pro- 
tection Act.  HJt  1946.  fonnally  desig- 
nates a  floodway  for  the  Cokmulo 
River  between  Davis  Dam  and  the  UJB. 
border  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Within  the  designated  floodway,  an 
area  required  to  accommodate  part  of 
^^TTi*i^"Py  Ugh  river  flows,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  most  forms  of 
future  Federal  flnandal  assistance  to 
persons  and  development  wlU  be  pro- 
hibited. 

My  Interest  in  this  legislation  origi- 
nated In  the  high  water  conditions  on 
the  Oolotado  River  in  IMS.  The  Com- 
mittae  on  Intslor  and  Insular  Affairs, 
on  which  I  serve,  held  3  full  days  of 
field  hearings  on  these  problems  in 
September  198S.  At  these  hearings,  it 
became  dear  that  there  had  been  sig- 
nificant encroadunent  in  the  floodway 
of  the  Colorado  River  below  Hoover 
Dam  since  that  dam  was  designed  and 
built. 

Since  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  reservoir  system  is  to  store 
water  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Interests 
of  many  different  river  users,  it  is  im- 
pMtant  that  requirements  for  flood 
control  space— that  Is.  empty  space  in 
the  reservoirs— be  rationally  related  to 
the  multiple  purposes  served  by  the 
reservoir  system.  Encroachments  on 
the  floodway  of  the  river,  limiting  its 
use.  may  lead  to  requests  for  broad- 
ened flood  control  requirements  to 
substitute  for  the  flow  aoconunodation 
and  dam  safety  protectitm  potential  of 
the  floodway. 

The  Colorado  River  is  perhaps  the 
most  highly  regulated  river  in  the 
United  States.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  by  far  the  largest  landowner 
in  the  area  which  would  be  affected  by 
this  bOL  And  finally,  the  seven  Colora- 
do River  Basin  States  have  made  mul- 
tibOIltm-dollar  Investments  in  the  river 
reservoir  system,  a  system  which 
would  be  made  more  efficient  by  this 
bllL  For  these  reasons,  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  specific  management 
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issue  presented  by  encroachment  on 
the  Colorado  River  Floodway  is  desira- 
ble. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
will  preclude  Federal  assistance  for 
future  encroachments  in  the  floodway. 
thus  Undting  incentives  for  develop- 
ment In  this  high  hasard  area.  The 
floodway  boundaries  were  chosen  to 
accommodate  the  existing  Corps  of 
Engineers  flood  control  regulatkms  for 
Hoover  Dam.  with  appropriate  adjust- 
ments for  high  flows  on  downstream 
tributaries  and  watersheds.  The  choice 
of  the  existing  Corp*  of  SnglneerB 
flood  control  regulations  for  the  up- 
stream element  of  the  floodway  deflnl- 
tlon  was  based  In  significant  part  on 
the  fact  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  only  recently  completed  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  these  regulations 
and  otmeluded  that  on  balance  they 
best  served  all  of  the  varied  InteresU 
of  users  of  the  river. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  be  clear 
about  certain  feat\ires  of  the  bill, 
which  is  modeled  in  significant  part  on 
the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act. 
Public  Law  97-M8.  First,  tte  bOl  does 
not  alter  in  any  way  the  existing  legal 
authority  of  various  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
(Corps  of  Engineers),  to  regulate  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  reservoir 
system.  If  changes  in  river  regulation 
are  necessary  or  desirable,  they  can  be 
made  after  the  bill  is  enacted  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  in  which  they 
can  be  made  under  existing  law. 
Second,  the  bill  does  not  Impose  any 
levftl  limitations  on  private  devekH>- 
ment  of  any  kind.  If  it  is  enacted,  pri- 
vate devel(H»nent  will  be  able  to  occur 
exactly  as  it  does  today.  Third,  the  leg- 
islati<nt  provides  a  series  of  "grandfa- 
ther" provlsUms  for  existing  residents 
and  development,  and  therefore  ap- 
plies essentially  prospectively. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague  frmn 
California  Gkhuh  Mnxsa.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources,  has  agreed  to 
Join  in  cosponsorlng  this  legislation.  I 
believe  the  legislation  Is  very  much  in 
the  interest  of  all  seven  of  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  States.  I  look  f mrward 
to  woridng  with  my  colleagues  to 
enact  this  legislation,  which  is  a  signif- 
icant first  step  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  high  water  on  the  Colora- 
do River.* 


FIVE  ODT8TAMDING  CITIZENS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

orinwToui 

m  TBI  Rouss  or  uranxirrATivn 

Monday.  April  IS.  19»S 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  fine  tradition  of  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  Organisations 
the  Nation,  the  Stony  Point 
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Chapter  in  New  ToA  recently  hon- 
ored nve  outstanding  dtlsens  during 
lU  aist  Annual  Awards  Dinner.  The 
five  honorees  recognlMd  on  this  occa- 
sion for  their  community  service  were 
Ernest  Bradley  Bobb,  of  Nyack; 
Charles  Hatala,  of  Gamervllle:  Hon. 
David  S.  Rltter,  of  New  Hampton:  Mrs. 
Marian  Valentino,  of  Blauvelt:  and 
George  White,  of  Haverstraw. 

Through  their  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation to  public  service,  these  five 
awardees  have  enriched  not  only  the 
Stony  Point  community  but  all  of  our 
r^on's  dtiaenry.  I  am  proud  to  com- 
mend their  efforts  today. 

Designated  as  "Man  of  the  Tear" 
and  "Woman  of  the  Tear"  respectively 
were  Bradley  Bobb  and  Mrs.  Marian 
Valentino.  As  Nya^A  Junior  High 
School  assistant  principal.  Bradley 
Bobb  has  enhanced  students  educa- 
tlmial  opportunities  by  planning  and 
implementing  outdoor  education  pro- 
grams. He  has  also  contributed  to  com- 
munity education  as  town  historian 
and  by  coordinating  reenactments  of 
historical  events.  Mrs.  Valentino  has 
served  the  community  as  a  longtime 
volunteer  for  a  variety  of  charitable, 
dvlc  and  historic  organisations. 
Among  her  many  activities,  Mrs.  Val- 
entino is  a  founding  member  and  first 
chair  of  the  Raymond  DeMeola  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  Ladles  Auxiliary. 

The  S  JLR.  Good  Cltlaenshlp  Award 
was  presented  to  George  A.  White,  an 
artist  and  art  teacher.  For  the  past 
few  years.  Mr.  White  has  dedicated  his 
talents  to  the  community  by  teaching 
others,  indudlng  children  snd  the 
mentally  and  physically  handlcain>ed. 

SJLR.  Law  Enforcement  Awards 
were  presented  to  Orange  County 
Judge  David  S.  Rltter  and  Haverstraw 
Police  Officer  Charles  Hatala  for  serv- 
ice above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
Judge  Rltter  was  honored  for  his  ef- 
forts in  the  Rockland  County  Brinks 
robbery  and  murder  trials,  over  which 
he  presided.  He  has  devoted  his  past 
21  years  to  Orange  County  law  en- 
forcement as  assistant  to  the  district 
attorney,  as  district  attorney  from 
1976-1979,  and  finally  as  Orange 
County  court  Judge. 

Police  Officer  Hatala  was  honored 
for  his  heroism  in  rescuing  four  small 
children  and  one  adult  from  a  burning 
building  and  for  his  alertness  in  call- 
ing for  help.  Officer  Hatala  entered 
the  burning  building  three  times  to 
search  for  the  five  victims  and  to  lead 
them  to  safety. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  five 
distinguished  people  dearly  demon- 
strates their  devotion  to  sodety  both 
in  their  work  and  in  their  leisure. 
They  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  8~A.R.  wiU  con- 
tinue to  recognise  such  good  dtlsens 
to  serve  as  worthy  examples  of 
achievements  for  which  the  youth  of 
today  can  strive.* 
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A  TRIBUTE 


HON.T0KYCOE 

orciuromu 
ax  HOUSE  or  axpus 


CAMPUS  PARK 
lOOL 

COELHO 


n  THX  HOUSE  < 

Monday.  ApHl  IS.  198S 

*  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Caiiipus  Park  School  in 
Livingston.  CA.  ^MenUy  held  a  fund- 
raising  drive  to  h^ise  money  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Due  to  their  hard  work  and  dedication 
to  their  project;  they  succeeded  in 
raising  $500. 

The  project  wfs  spearheaded  by  a 
teacher  at  Campus  Park  School.  Ms. 
Mary  Lima.  Wiih  the  help  of  the 
school's  prindpal  Mr.  Henry  Etoobar, 
Ms.  Lima  and  thf  students  of  Campus 
Park  held  bake  ^es,  craft  sales,  and 
an  aluminum  cai|  drive  to  raise  funds 
for  the  restoration  project. 

This  effort  by  sdioolchildren  across 
the  United  States  to  raise  Che  funding 
necessary  to  restore  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty is  very  important,  because  the 
statue  is  much  more  than  a  slnu>le 
com)er  shell.  Instead,  she  is  a  symbol 
representing  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
democracy  which  are  so  cherished  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  As 
long  as  the  lady  «tand8  guard  In  New 
Torii  Harbor,  welcoming  new  Immi- 
grants to  our  coontry  with  her  torch 
held  high  and  ptoud.  she  will  remind 
us  of  the  functagaental  freedoms  our 
great  Nation  wa^  built  upon  over  2 
centuries  ago.  Itie  movement  to  re- 
store and  rededk^ite  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty is  also  a  movement  to  restme  and 
rededlcate  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  these  f  imdametatal  f  reedmns. 

I  am  very  proMd  of  the  students  of 
the  Campus  Park  School  for  their  part 
in  this  movemetit.  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  noble  efforts  to  keep 
the  torch  of  liberty  burning  brightly, 
long  into  the  future.* 


TOUTH  POUCT  INSTITUTE 


HON.  PATWCIA  SCHROEDER 

OrOOLOIADO 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPEXSXHTATIVIS 

Monday.  ^prU  IS,  1985 

*  Mrs.  SCHROEt>ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  bring  Ito  the  attentl<«i  of  my 
colleagues  and  uieir  staffs  a  rather 
special  oiqjortumty  to  stretch  those 
legs  after  the  lobg  winter,  and  for  a 
good  cause  to  boot. 

In  1908,  Preddlent  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Issued  an  Executive  order  pro- 
claiming that  marines  should  be  able 
to  march  50  mllas  in  20  hours.  Half  a 
century  later,  Pitsldent  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, challengedl  American  dtlaens  to 
improve  their  physical  fitness  and 
urged  members  ot  his  administration 
to  set  an  exunple.  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kenne  ly  accepted  the  chal- 
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leoge  and  set  out  on  a  50-mlle  trek  to 
Camp  David  on  a  cold  February  day 
with  several  Justice  Department  col- 
leagues. Only  Kennedy  flnished  the 
walk:  2  years  ago.  young  people  at  the 
Touth  Policy  Institute,  a  spinoff  of 
the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial,  de- 
cided to  take  on  the  challenge  as  welL 
Since  then,  the  Institute  has  af»on- 
sored  the  challenge  walk  as  a  fundrais- 
er to  provide  scholarships  for  minority 
students.  The  institute  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  research  group  established 
in  1978  to  provide  opportunities  to 
young  people  to  monitor,  analyze,  and 
report  00  Government  polldes  affect- 
ing youth. 

This  year's  walk  will  begin  early  In 
the  morning  on  Saturday,  April  20,  at 
Fletdiers  Boat  House,  Washington, 
DC.  DetaOed  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  Mrs.  Judith 
Hadcett  at  TPI  at  635-6087.  This 
event  oombineB  an  exdtlng  personal 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  help 
an  Important  effort  to  broaden  minori- 
ty particUmtion  in  Govemmmt.  I  urge 
you  all  to  put  on  your  walking  shoes, 
or  short  of  that,  pray  for  sunshine.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  REX3U- 
LATION  OF  LANDFILL  EMTT- 
TED  OASES 


HON.  MATiHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

orcAuroainA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  HEPKESEHTATTVES 

Monday.  April  IS.  1985 

*  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  otfer  legislation  aimed  at  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  gas  emissions 
from  landfills.  The  bill  simply  amends 
the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act  [RCRA] 
to  require  that  EPA  intMnulgate  regu- 
latirais  coDoeming  landfill  onlsslons. 

I  would  Uke  to  quote  Hon.  Jennings 
RandoUdL  He  said,  "We  as  individual 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  reqxHisl- 
bUlty  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
potential  for  reusing  large  amounts  of 
solid  waste."  Mr.  Chairman  and  es- 
teemed colleagues,  I  wish  to  align 
myself  with  the  Senator  and  submit 
that  Congress  should  not  only  protect 
the  public,  but  also  provide  leadership 
in  changing  ideas  and  finding  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  waste  and 
waste  management. 

This  bOl  will  accomplish  this  goal.  It 
protects  the  public,  their  health  and 
qutflty  of  life,  by  requiring  gas  collec- 
ti<«  devices  be  instaUed  at  landfills. 
Second,  by  requiring  gas  collection  the 
bill  will  promote  better  waste  manage- 
ment 

The  problem  Is  dear.  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  have  driven  past  a  landfill  on  a  hot 
day  only  to  be  nearly  overcome  by  the 
horrmdous  odor.  My  bill  wlU  address 
this  problem,  and  holds  landfill  emis- 
sion containment  as  its  goaL 

The  beauty  of  the  program  is  that 
the  gas  that  is  captured  is  a  marvelous 
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source  of  f  ueL  This  is  a  key  part  of  the 
effective  waste  management  to  which 
Senator  Randolph  was  referring.  In 
addition  to  recycling  our  bottles  and 
cans,  we  should  value  our  decompossr 
ble  wastes  as  well,  and  use  their  poten- 
tial energy  to  its  fullest. 

My  experience  with  waste  manage- 
ment spans  nearly  a  decade  as  a  dty 
official  and  as  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Solid  Waste  Management 
Board.  I  have  seen  the  gas  collection 
and  reclamation  technology  and  I 
know  it  can  work.  And  so  do  at  least  75 
landffll  owners  or  operators  who  have 
Invested  In  gas  energy  systems.  More 
facilities  are  on  the  way. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  several  other  reasons  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Until  such  time  that  dumping  in 
landfills  is  phased  out  and  improved 
methods  of  waste  management  can  be 
implemented,  eccmomic  and  popula- 
tion growth  in  this  country  will  cause 
more  solid  vraste  to  be  produced  and 
d^Dosited  into  landfills.  These  larger 
landfills  can  be  managed  to  produce 
greater  quantities  of  combustible  gas. 
With  reelect  to  the  gases  released 
from  landfills:  continuing  tedinologl- 
cal  improvements  in  landfiU  manage- 
ment will  increase  the  supply  of  land- 
fill gas  and  improve  its  purity. 

Although  Improved  criteria  concern- 
ing siting  of  i«mi«ii«  are  called  for  in 
last  year's  RCRA  amendments,  contin- 
ued encroachment  of  urban  snd  subur- 
ban populations  towards  existing  land- 
fills will  increase  the  possibility  of 
human  contact  with  the  potential  haz- 
ards which  exist  at  some  of  these  sites. 
Since  the  amendments  were  passed 
last  yesr,  EPA  has  been  at  work  reor- 
ganizing Itself  and  adapting  Its  regula- 
tions to  comply  with  the  new  law.  This 
Is  the  perfect  time  for  Congress  to 
voice  dlrectl<m  and  more  qiedf Ic 
intent  on  this  issue. 

I  strongly  believe  the  assurance  of 
proper  collection,  diqweal.  and  regula- 
tion of  solid  wastes  and  their  byprod- 
ucts should  remain  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  State  government— in 
cooperation  with  county,  or  local  agen- 
des— and  landfill  management.  But 
the  problem  has  become  national  in 
scope  and  oonceriL  lAndfUl  problems 
necessitate  Federal  action  to  ensure 
that  State  regulatory  agencies  address 
landfiU  gas  by  enforcing  Federal. 
State  and  local  regulations  to  deal 
with  landfill  gas  migration  and  by  en- 
couraging the  recovery  of  landfill  gas 
for  utilization.  The  State  will  also  ben- 
efit by  having  the  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Federal  statutes 
when  dealing  with  uncooperative  land- 
fiU management. 

I  also  believe  Federal  action  should 
take  the  form  of  technical  assistance 
and  leadership  in  the  development, 
demonstration,  and  application  of  new 
and  improved  methods  and  processing 
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of  landflU  ■>■.  Recent  cute  In  the  De- 
partment of  Baerty  budget  and  the 
great  Amanila  put  on  EPA  funding 
have  wverely  curtailed  thli  aort  of 
Oovemment  leadership.  Requiring  col- 
lection will  provide  an  Incentive  to  uae 
private  capital  for  energy  syatens. 

This  legislation  has  aev«al  Impor- 
tant health  and  environmental  bene- 
fits to  those  who  live  or  work  near 
landfills.  Very  often  the  gas  which  es- 
capes frmn  landfUl  carries  with  It  a 
haaardous  substance,  but  normally  at 
very  low— nonhaaardous— leveL  Most 
landfm  gas  is  either  not  collected  and 
allowed  to  escape  Into  the  atmosphere, 
or  bumed-of  f  emitting  potential  haa- 
ards  into  the  air. 

One  of  the  major  changes  in  modem 
landflU  management  is  to  separate 
haaardous  substances  from  sanitary 
solid  wastes  paper,  food,  cardboard, 
and  so  fwth.  Most  landfills  are  safe, 
but  those  that  do  pose  a  threat.  EPA 
must  have  authority  to  take  action. 
Disposal  of  solid  waste  in  or  on  the 
land  without  careful  planning  and 
management,  however,  can  cause  a  n- 
dltions  which  endanger  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

Oolleetkm  of  landflU  gases  before 
they  reach  the  ground's  surface  will 
reduce  the  potential  contact  with  sur- 
rounding populations  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  those  around  the  site 
by  reducing  unpleasant  odors.  Unlike 
solid  or  liquid  waste,  polluted  air 
qidckly  travels  across  legal  boundaries 
to  irritate  nearby  Inhabitants. 

The  best  known  problem  related  to 
gases  produced  from  landfills  is  that 
of  underground  migration.  The  fire 
and  esploskm  at  the  Lorton  Touth  Fa- 
cility last  December  is  an  example 
dose  to  home  of  how  deadly  this  situa- 
tion can  become.  At  Lortcm  the  land- 
flU gas  traveled  underground  into  a 
nel^braing  building,  where  it  collect- 
ed and  exirioded.  Underground  mlgra- 
titm  of  landfOl  gases  tend  to  travel 
along  the  path  of  least  resistance, 
such  as  utility  and  sewer  lines. 

Methods  of  keeping  our  air  clean 
must  be  developed  sinoe  much  of  the 
air  over  our  cities  threatens  the  health 
of  the  elderly  or  sick.  In  the  Los  Ange- 
les basin  any  addition  to  the  already 
dirty  air  is  cause  for  concern.  Even  a 
smaU  reduction  in  the  amount  of  im- 
purities in  the  air  is  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. 

The  methods  already  in  use  to 
produce  energy  from  landflU  methane 
have  proven  productive.  These  meth- 
ods include:  flrst.  a  fuel  for  boilers  to 
heat  businesses  snd  homes;  second,  to 
generate  electricity  either  by  produc- 
ing steam  or  directly  with  turbine  gen- 
erators: third,  processed  to  remove  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  sold  to  gas  utUitles 
to  supplement  natural  gas  suppUes; 
fourth,  as  a  chemical  feedstock  for  use 
in  producing  plastics;  fifth,  for  tue  in 
fuel  cells  to  produce  electricity. 
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Although  landflU  methane  energy 
technology  is  not  appropriate  in  every 
case.  I  beUeve  critics  are  unaware  of 
the  great  strides  that  have  takoi  place 
in  the  technology  in  recent  years.  Crit- 
ics say  that  the  quantities  of  gas  are 
too  smaU  to  be  productive.  They  are 
wrong.  The  quantities  of  methane  pro- 
duced from  landfllls  are  significant 
and  can  become  a  needed  supplement 
to  America's  energy  supply.  Studies  by 
the  American  Oas  Assodatfam  have 
shown  that  billions  of  cubic  feet  of 
methane  are  wasted  each  year  from 
lack  of  coUectl<m  or  bum-off.  With  the 
introduction  of  fuel  cells,  even  smaU 
i^MtHfiito  can  now  productively  use  the 
methane  prodiwed.  I  beUeve  this  sup- 
plement wiU  reduce  America's  depend- 
ence of  foreign,  unstable  sources  of  pe- 
troleum. 

Critics  state  that  the  methane  pro- 
duced at  landfills  Is  too  Impure  and 
too  diluted  to  bum  property.  I  dis- 
agree. Methods  do  Indeed  exist  to  im- 
prove the  Btu  content  and  remove  the 
impurities  from  methane  gas  collected 
from  landfUls. 

I  urge  aU  my  ooUeagues  to  review 
and  support  the  LandflU  Oas  CoUec- 
tion  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1986.  Fw 
the  benefit  of  my  ooUeagues.  I  would 
Uke  to  have  the  text  of  the  bUl  insert- 
ed Into  the  Raooao  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks 

HJt- 
A  bUl  to  unend  the  Solid  Waate  OtapoMd 

Act  to  reduce  the  risk  to  pubUe  health  and 

the  envlroiiiiient  aMorlatwl  with  saa  leaks 

from  lantlfflla 

Be  it  enacted  bv  Ote  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Retnaentattvee  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Oongnae  oaaenMed, 


April  IS,  1985 


April  IS,  19BS 


Tbli  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "landfill  Oas 
CoUecOoo  and  Reclamation  Act  of  IMS". 


(a)  Oas  Hsihbss— TTie 
with  respect  to  methane  and  other 
leased  dram  landfUls: 

(1)  The  oontlnuliic  twrhnologtcal  improve- 
ments In  methoda  of  ooDectlon.  refinement 
and  uae  of  oombuatlMe  landfill  gases  wHl 
alkm  greater  quantltlea  of  the  landfOl  gaa 
availatde  to  be  put  to  productive  use. 

(2)  Continued  ecopomic  and  population 
growth  in  thla  Nation  will  reault  In  more 
and  more  waste  produced  and  depoalted  Into 
iMwifnh  (untfl  auch  time  that  dumpinc  in 
landfllla  la  pbaaed  out  and  Improved  meth- 
oda of  waate  management  are  found)  which. 
If  managed  properly  wOl  produce  even 
greater  (luantlUea  of  eombuatlble  gaa; 

(S)  Bven  with  RC31A  criteria  concerning 
attlng  of  landfllla.  continued  encroachment 
of  urban  and  auburban  population  towarda 
ezlating  landfills  will  increaae  the  poaalbOlty 
of  human  contact  with  the  potoitial  baa- 
ardi  which  eslat  at  acme  of  these  aitea. 

(4)  While  aaauranoea  of  proper  coUectton, 
dlapoaal.  and  regulation  of  aoUd  waatea  and 
their  by-producta  ahould  remain  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  Stste  government,  (in 
cooperation  with  local  agendea).  and  the 
landflU  management,  the  problema  aaaodat- 
ed  with  landfllla  wnlaaloni  have  become  na- 
tional In  scope  and  In  ooooem  and  neceaai- 
tate  Federal  action  to  enaure  that  State  reg- 
ulatory agencies  address  landfill  gaa  by  en- 


f ordnc  current  Federal,  atate  and  local  reg- 
ulation that  deal  with  landflU  gaa  BBlgra- 
tkm  and  aeooodly  by  encouraging  the  recov- 
ery of  laadnu  gaa  for  utaiasttaL  Federal 
action  ahould  also  take  the  focm  of  tedmi- 
cal  aaatatance  and  leadereblp  in  the  devdop- 
ment.  demonatratlon.  and  application  of 
new  and  improved  methoda  and  proceaaing 
of  landflU  produced  gaa. 

(b)  CsvnomiB«T  Aim  HsAtxn.— The  Con- 
greaa  flnda  with  reapeet  to  the  environment 
and  health,  that: 

(1)  Although  uaeful  In  aeveral  appUca- 
tlona.  aome  landfUl-produced  gaa  la  either 
not  oaiected  and  allowed  to  escape  Into  the 
■'-"T*'^— .  or  bumed-off  emittinc  poten- 
tial basarda  into  the  air. 

(3)  Oiapoaal  of  aoUd  waate  in  or  on  the 
land  without  careful  planning  and  manage- 
ment could  cauae  dangeroua  oondltlana  to 
human  health  and  the  envtrooment  Al- 
though moat  gaaea  emitted  from  landfllla 
are  barmleaa.  gaaea  from  aoene  landfllla  may 
carry  with  them  aubataneea.  which  could  be 
hssardoua  or  carcinogenic  at  certain  poncen- 
tratloa  levels. 

(4)  OoUectlon  of  these  gaaea  before  they 
reach  the  ground's  surface  wUl  reduce  the 
potential  contact  with  aurrounding  popula- 
tlona  and  Improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
thoee  around  the  alte  by  redudng  unpleas- 
ant odora. 

(5)  unlike  aoUd  or  Uquid  waste.  poUuted 
air  Is  difficult  to  contain  once  released  into 
the  atmoaphere.  It  can  quickly  travel  acroaa 
legal  boundarlea  to  threaten  nearby  Inhabit- 
anta. 

(6)  LandflU  gsaes.  Including  methane,  can 
travel  underground  and  emerge  Into  neigh- 
boring buildings  causing  potential  for  explo- 
aion  and  fire.  LandflU  gaaea  tend  to  travel 
along  the  path  of  leaae  realatance,  (e.g..  utU- 
Ity  and  aewer  Unea). 

(7)  Alternative  methoda  of  rlfaning  the 
air  muat  be  developed  aince  much  of  the  air 
over  our  dtlea  tbreatena  the  health  of  the 
elderly  or  alck  imder  certain  meteorologleal 
oondltlona. 

(c)  ICaibuais.— The  Congreas  finda  with 
reapeet  to  the  quaUty  and  avaOabiUty  of 
methane  gaa  that: 

(1)  Bllllona  of  cuMc  feet  of  methane  are 
waated  each  year  from  lack  of  collection  or 
bum-off. 

(2)  If ethoda  are  available  to  improve  the 
BTD  content  of  methane  gaa  ooUected  from 
landflUa. 

(S)  The  recovery  and  conaervatlon  of  thia 
mHtiMMi  can  reduce  the  dependence  of  the 
United  Statea  on  foreign  reaouroea  and 
reduce  the  balance  of  paymenta  deficit. 

(d)  EmaoT.— The  Congreaa  flnda  with  re- 
apeet to  energy,  that: 

(1)  LandflU  gaa  represents  a  potential 
energy  resource  which  can  be  used  as  a  fuel 
for  boUera  to  heat  buelneaafs  and  homea;  to 
generate  electricity  either  directly  with  tur- 
bine generstors  or  indirectly  by  producing 
ateam. 

(3)  landflU  gaa  can  be  proceaaed  to 
remove  the  carbon  dioxide  and  aold  to  gaa 
utilltiea  to  auppUment  natural  gaa  auppUes, 
uaed  aa  a  chonlcal  feedstock  for  uae  in  pro- 
ducing plaatica,  or  for  uae  in  fuel  cella  to 
produce  electricity. 

(3)  The  need  exiata  to  develop  alternative 
energy  aouroea  for  public  and  private  con- 
aumptlon  in  order  to  reduce  dependence  on 
auch  non-renewable  aouroea  auch  as  petrole- 
um. 

(4)  Technology  exists  to  produce  uaable 
energy  from  methane  ooUected  from  land- 
fUla. 


aacnoN  a.  ooNnoL  dr  oas  at  suBftmc  o  rs- 
cnjimL 

(a)  FIBSBAI,  OoniunB.— Section  4008  of 
the  SoUd  Waste  Di^osal  Act  Is  smended  by 
sdding  the  following  new  subsectkn  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(d)  Srsoinc  Odnsuma  poa  Uunam 
Gab  ComaoL.— 

"(1)  SssctFic  oui^Bums  roa  oorbol  ov 
OAS.— Not  later  than  13  montha  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  t^iy^ttifi  Qaa 
CoUectlon  and  HertjwaHon  ilct  of  1M6.  the 
Administrator  shall  »»'«'»»««  the  guMdlnea 
promulgated  under  Subsection  (b)  to  Include 
specific  guMellnea  oanoeming  the  collection 
snd  control  of  gas  from  solid  wsste  i 
f seUlties  which  reoefred  putresdbie  ^ 

"(3)  STAnMSBS  AigR  csiTsaiA.- Tbs  gnlde- 
Unes  sbsU  estabUsh  Isuch  stsndsrda  or  ertte- 
ris  as  may  be  neoesssry  to  pfotaet 
health  and  the  envgronment  from  the  riake 
sssodated  with  gas  [which  is  present  st.  or 
which  is  relessed  frSm.  such  fSdUtias.  Such 
guldeUnes  ahsU  provide  that  facilities  re- 
quired to  retrofit  shsU  slso  Include  gss  ool- 
lecUon  devices  In  their  poUutlon  collection 
systems. 

"(3)  Raoovsav  op  sbsbo 
The  guidelines  under  this 
also  indude  peovisldns  regsrdlng  the  recov- 
ery of  energy  snd  ^laterlals  Cram  msthsne 
snd  other  gss  emitted  from  such  fseflitles 
which  sre  cambustlUe. 

guldeUnes  under  this  subsection  sbsU  slso 
include  provisiaas  to  aet  stsndsids  for 
granting  exemptlong  tox  ipedflc  dssses  of 
Isndfllls  from  such  guidelinea  whaie  the 
State  determlnea  thst  the  sppUcstiop  of 
such  guidelines  would  be  inefficient  snd  im- 
praetioaL". 

"(b)  Mnmnni  K^moMtam  loa  Szais 
Puum.— (1)  Secttan  [400S(a)  of  such  Aet  Is 
snwTided  by  sdding  ihe  following  new  psra- 
graph  at  the  end  thaeof: 

"(7)  The  plan  shsll  provide  for  wnpHanre 
with  the  gulddtaMB  tpranulgated  In  aooord- 


snoe  with  section 
lection  snd 
of  energy  snd 
wsste  dl90SBl 
putresdbie 
exemptions  for 
fromauch 
(I 


d)  regarding  the  oOl- 

and  the  reeovery 

from  gaa.  at  aoUd 

whldi  have  raosived 

plan  aeay  provide  for 

of  <»'««**ni« 

where  the  State  deter- 
promulgated  under 
aectkm  4009(d))  thai  the  application  of  audi 
guidelinea  would  be  mef  fident  snd  Impractl- 
csL". 

(3)  Section  4007  oTsuch  Act  la  smended  by 
striking  out  "snd  (Sl"  snd  substttuttng  "(S). 
snd  (7)"  In  each  noe  it  sppeara  In  para- 
grapha  (1)  and  (3)  of  aubsection  (a)  and  by 
adding  the  foUowiiw^  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Gas  ComiipL.— No  pisn  or  pisn 
amendment  may  be  tjiproved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  thto  i^ction  after  the  date  18 
months  sfter  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
LandfOl  Methane  o4s  CoUectlon  snd  Reda- 
maUon  Act  of  lOOi  unleaa  audi  idan  or 
amendment  cootaliw  provlalona  oomplytng 
with  aectiona  4003(ai  (7)  (relating  to  the  col- 
lection and  control  lof  gaa  and  recovery  of 
energy  and  materia)a  from  landflU-emltted 
gaa).  Not  later  than  8  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  8tx:h  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor ahaU— 

"(1)  review  every  plan  approved  befwe 
auch  18  numth  date.date,  and 

"(3)  withdraw  approval  of  the  plan  unleaa 
auch  plan  or  amendment  cimtaina  provialooa 
complying  with  aection  4003(aX7)  (relating 
to  the  coUection.  control,  and  recovery  of 
oiergy  and  materials  from  landfiU-esaltted 
gaa).- 
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<e)  CanaoA  roa  SAmTAST  LAssmxs.— 
Seetion  4iO«(a)  of  such  Act  is  smended  by 
sddtaig  the  following  st  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  OoBiPUAaGa  With  Gas  Costsol 
GtnssLnns. — ^After  the  dste  3  yean  after 
the  date  at  the  enactment  of  the  LandfUl 
Gas  OoUectlon  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
IMS.  no  fadUty  which  recdvea  putreacrible 
waate  aeay  be  daaalfled  aa  a  aanltary  landfUl 
unlesa  the  tSdUty  wnpliea  with  the  guide- 
lines pmmnlgated  In  aoeoidanoe  with  aec- 
tion 40M(d)  regarding  the  ooUectlon  and 
oontrol  of  gas  snd  the  recovery  of  energy 
snd  BBSterisls  tioa  gas  (or  unlesa  auch  facu- 
lty la  »«*«'nr*  In  accordance  wlUi  the  gulde- 
Unea  enntalned  In  seetion  WOiH&i.". 

(d)  B*A  pnoacBaar.-d)  Subtitle  D  of 
sudi  Aet  Is  smended  by  sdding  the  follow- 
ing new  ssetion  st  the  end  thereof: 

r  OP  OAS  coiresoL  onniBLnns 
4011.  (a)  Definition  of  CompUsnce 
With  Gss  Control  OuldeUnes.-Not  Ister 
thsn  8  yeara  after  the  enactment  of  thia  aec- 
tion. the  Admlnlatrator  ahaU  determine 
whether  eadi  State  hss  sdopted  a  plan 
under  seetlan  4003  which  meets  the  requlre- 
menU  tA  mfttMia  4003(sX7)  (relating  to  gas 
centred).  The  Admlnlatrator  ahaU  make 
audi  a  determination  in  conjunction  with 
approval,  dlaapproval  or  partial  approval  of 
a  Statepian  under  aection  4007. 

"(1)  BaLiuma  aooT  am  seoa.— In  the  case 
of  any  State  that  haa  not  adopted  a  plan 
which  meeta  the  requlrementa  of  aectitm 
4003(aX7)  within  the  3-year  period  apedfied 
In  aubaectlon  (a),  the  Admlnlatrator  ahaU 
uae  the  anthorittea  avaOaUe  under  aectiona 
3007  and  30M  of  this  title  to  require  aU  fa- 
cilities In  sudi  Stste  which  receive  putresd- 
bie wsste  to  comply  with  the  guidelinea 
under  aeetian  4003(d)  (relating  to  gaa  ooUec- 
tlon, oontni.  etc.). 

"(3)  IteMS  usBB  vm  sscnoiis  soss  ams 
sooT.— For  purposes  spplying  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  aubaectlon,  after  the  3-year  date  re- 
ferred to  In  aubsectkm  (a)— 

"(A)  The  term  'requirement  of  this  subti- 
tles' in  section  30M  shsU  be  deemed  to  in- 
dude  guidelines  pmmnlgated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  seetkm  400a(a)  of  the  title. 

"(B)  The  term  'hassidous  wsstes'  in  sec- 
tion 3007  SbsU  be  deemed  to  indude  aoUd 
wsste  at  facilities  that  may  handle  putresd- 
bie wsste." 

(3)  Tabu  op  ooanars.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  such  subtitle  D  la  smended  by 
sdding  the  followtaig  new  item  after  the 
item  rdatlag  to  seetion  4010: 

"Sic.  4011.  Enforcement  of  gss  control 
guldeUnes.".* 


COAL  OROUP  TO  MEET  ON 
PROPOSED  CONRAIL  SALE 


HON.NKXJOERAHALLn 


OP  WIST  vnomiA 

Of  THB  BOUSE  OP  BIPRnXllTATl  VCS 

Monday,  April  IS.  1985 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congrfagjonal  Coal  Oroup  wlU  hold  a 
meeting  on  the  proposed  sale  of  Con- 
raU  (m  April  17, 1988.  in  2167  Raybura 
House  Offloe  BuUdlng.  at  1:30  pjn. 

Appearing  before  the  coal  group  wlU 
be  representatives  of  Chessie  System 
Railroads,  the  Norfolk  Southern  Corp. 
andConraU. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  aU  Members  with  an  interest 
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in  this  matter  of  this  meeting,  and  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  them  to 
attend.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINOS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
aU  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
oommlttees.  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  OHnmittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  aU  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  conuiuterization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Offloe  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  wlU  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Coit(«xssiohal 
Rboord  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing WlU  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
April  16.  1985.  may  be  found  in  the 
DaUy  Digest  of  today's  Raooas. 

hUamiGS  ScHMmnja 


APRIL  17 


9M> 


lAbor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
Budneaa  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  484.  to 
extend  for  3  yeara  the  moratorium  on 
the  ban  of  the  uae  of  the  artifldal 
sweetener  aaocbaria. 

SD-430 


0:30 1 
Appropriationa 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Suboonunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  yesr  19M  for  the  De- 
portment of  Agriculttuc  and  related 
agendes. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  ISM  fen-  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  inrhiding  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped.  rehabiUta- 
tiim  aervicea  and  handicapped  re- 
aearch.  apodal  institutions,  induding 
Howard  Univeraity,  bilingual  educa- 
tion, and  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
snd  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearinga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  li>M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Oommerce.  Sdence.  and  Tnniportatlon 
Sdenoe,  Technolocy.  and  Space  Subcom- 

mitUe 
To  hold  heartats  on  the  effect  of  new 

technoioclea  on  Industrial  competitive- 


8R-3S3 
Finance 
To  hold  hearingB  to  review  an  adminis- 
tration report  on  prospective  payment 
for  skilled  nursing  facilities  under  the 
medicare  procram. 

SD-31S 
'Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  U^  Government  personnel  securi- 
ty system. 

8l>-342 
Judiciary 

Patents,  CopyrlghU  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  enforcement  of 
certain  copyright  laws. 

8D-ZM 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMO  for  the 
XJJS.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-IM 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

8D-ft38 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
A.  James  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

8D-406 
10:15  ajn. 
Select  on  IntelUgenoe 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-219 
11:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Dacey,  USA.  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Sands.  USA. 
each  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

8D-406 
1:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  In  dosed  session  on 
proposed  l«iislation  authoriiing  funds 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Department  of  Justice. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Aivropriatims 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMM  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies. 

8D-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy,  focusing  on  mvlronment  and 
safety  programs. 

SD-3M 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  H.  Rodrlgues.  to  be  U.8.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey. 

SD-22e 

APRIL  18 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  SOI  and  S.  618. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  U.8. 
agricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  inoooie  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  oonaumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  aatlBt- 
anoe  programs,  focusing  on  agribusl- 


April  15, 1985 


Apnl  15, 1985 


SR-328A 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
■Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  VA.  Government  personnel  securi- 
ty system. 

SD-343 
10:00  ajn. 
■Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1906  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  A  dm  Into- 
tration.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  725.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1990  for  programs  of  the  Endangered 
e^MBdes  Act. 

8D-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
VeteraiM'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  752. 
Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Ellgi- 
bUlty  AmendmenU  of  1985. 

8R-418 
Joint  Economic 

Economic  Goals  and  Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  world  petrochemi- 
cal trade. 

8D-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 
3:30  pjn. 
Atqiropriatlons 
Business   meeting,   to   markup   Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106,  to  approve  the 
obligation   of   funds  available  imder 
Public  Law  98-473  for  supporting  mili- 
tary   or    paramilitary    operations    in 
Nicaragua. 

SD-192 


APRIL  19 

9:00  a.m. 
ii«nktny^  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  and  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To    hold    Joint   oversight   hearings   to 
review  adjustable  rate  mortgages. 

SD-538 
lOHWajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  Nicara- 
gua in  drug  trafficking. 

81^480 
10:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  of  the  Peer 
Review  Organisations. 

8D-215 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


APRIL  22 


9:30 


Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  tax  treatment 
of  corporation  takeovers. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  extended  voluntary 
departure  issues. 

SD-226 


10:001 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tat  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense   programs,    focusing   on   the 
strategic  defense  Initiative. 

SD-192 

APRIL23 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servioes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants.  Impact  aid.  re- 
search and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53  and 
S.  652.  bills  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impsct  of  float- 
ing exchange  rates  on  the  internation- 
al tnkUng  systeno. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  E.  Brock  HI,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  commit- 
tee resolutions  requesting  funds  for 
operating  expenses  for  1985. 

SR-301 


10:00) 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearingM  on  proposed  budfet  es- 
timates for  flsiml  year  1986  lOr  oertain 
defense   programs,    focusing   on   the 
strategic  defense  initiative  (policy  and 
capability). 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  I9M  (or  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 1 

8D-13S 
2:00  pjn.  I 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sfboommlttee 
To  hold  heariaai  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscfd  year  1966  ftar  the  De- 
partment of  tite  Treasunr.  UA  Fostal 
Service,  and  General  Government  pro- 
grams. 

8D-138 
Rules  and  AdminlAration 
To  continue  healings  on  Senate  oommlt- 
tee  resoluthme  requesting  funds  for 
operating  expenses  for  1985. 

8R-101 
2:30  pjn. 
Finance 
To  continue  heMlngs  on  the  Impact  of 
floating  exehaiige  rates  on  the  Inter- 
national tradins  system. 

8D-215 


APRIL 


24 


9:30  ajn.  i 

Agriculture.  Nutrltton.  and  Forestry 
To  resume  heariigs  on  S.  501  and  8. 616, 
blUs  to  expai^  export  markets  for 
United  States:  agricultural  oonmod- 
Ities.  provide  pHoe  and  income  protoe- 
tion  for  fanans.  assure  orammen  an 
abundance  of  ibod  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prloea,  ahd  continue  lov-Jnoome 
food  — *-*«"H  programs,  focusing  on 
commodity  assistance  for  rural  credit 
programs.        j 

8R-328A 

Appropriations      ! 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servioes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearlnga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flBdal  year  1906  for  the  De- 
partment of  Ejlucatlon.  Inrhirtlng  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  tedUties 
loans  and  Insgrance.  college  bousing 
loans,  educational  researdi  and  train- 
ing. 

I  SD-116 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  Related  A^endes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing*  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  BureaM  of  Investigation.  De- 
parUnent  of  Ji^stice,  the  Legal  Servioes 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Tranqwrtatlon 
Consimier  Subconanittee 
To  hold  hearing*  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commiakion. 

8R-263 


To  continue  hearings  on  the  Impact  of 
flaatlng  exchange  rates  on  the  inter- 
national trading  system. 

SD-215 
*Go»eimamtal  Affairs 
Ovenlgtit  of  Government   Management 
SubeoDunittee 
To  bcdd  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Offlce  of  Government  Ethics. 

SD-442 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Hottenda  Benavides.  of  Texas. 
IfrttrrTT  Berastefii.  of  Maryland. 
Lorain  MIDer.  of  Michigan,  Claude  O. 
Swaffocd.  of  Tennessee.  Robert  A. 
Valota.  of  North  Carolina.  William  C. 
Durant.  m,  of  Michigan.  Paul  B. 
■atfln.  of  North  Carolina,  Pepe  J. 
Mendw.  of  Colorado,  Thomas  F. 
atawgal.  Jr..  of  California.  Basile  J. 
Uddo.  of  Louisiana,  and  Michael  B. 
Wallaoe.  of  Mississippi,  each  to  be  a 
Hf^''?— ■  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  LenI  Servioes  Corporation. 

SD-430 
•Veterans' Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  6,  to  clarify  and 
taaprove  oertain  healthcare  programs 
and  services  provided  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  related  health  legislation  affect- 
ing veterans. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

UlFu-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SE>-124 
Appropriations 

IVansportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.8.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Tran^Kirtatlon. 

SD-138 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Mochant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  644,  to  provide 
that  loan  guarantees  in  certain  pro- 
grams shall  be-  limited  only  by  the 
avallabiUty  of  qualified  applicants  and 
llmitetinns  in  appropriation  Acts,  and 
other  related  proposals. 

SD-232 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  bearings  on  American  policy 
toward  South  Africa. 

SD-419 

APRIL  25 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
the  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities,  provide   price   and   income 
protei^ion  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  continue  low- 
income  food  assistance  programs. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
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ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  and  fishery  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  Title  II  (tax  exemp- 
tion for  animal  feed  substances)  and 
certain  provisions  relating  to  revenues 
for  the  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Fund  of  S.  51.  Superfund  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985. 

SD-215 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  6,  to  clarify 
and  Improve  certain  health-care  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  related  health  legislation 
affecting  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:00) 


Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Air 
Force  aircraft  procurement  and  re- 
search, development,  technology  and 
engineering. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  SCanagement  and  Budget.  In- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Oenodde  (Exec. 
0. 81st  Cong..  1st  sess.). 

SD-419 

10:30  ajn. 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 

committee      resolutions      requesting 

funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1985. 

SR-301 
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2:00  pjn. 
AppropriatlooB 

Interior  and  Related  A«encie«  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hetftnsi  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
-  Umates  for  flacal  year  IMO  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Coramiaion. 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Muaeum  Services. 

8D-1S8 

APRILM 
•■JOajn. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  Title  n  (tax  ex- 
emption for  animal  feed  substances) 
and  certain  provisions  relating  to  reve- 
nues tax  the  Haatfdous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Fund  of  S.  51,  Superfund  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985. 

8D-315 

Qovemmental  Affairs 

CivU  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 

Servloes  SulKommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  options  for 

conducting  a  pay  equity  study  of  the 

Federal  pay  and  classification  systems. 

SD-342 

APRIL  29 

9:30  ajB. 
Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  Amtrak. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Cmservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  481  and  KM. 
1185.  Mils  to  establish  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park.  Arinaa.  a  543 
and  HJL  1373.  to  designate  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore  in    California   as   the   PhOllp 
Burton   WUderaess.   and   &   444.   to 
convey  certain  n.8.  lands  in  Alaska  to 
NANA  Regional  Corp.  in  exchange  for 
lands  owned  by  such  corporation. 

SD-386 

APRIL  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hoM  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1906  for  the 
SoUHeis'  and  Alimen's  Home,  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
latkxM  Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  08HA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  If  ediation  and  ConcU- 
iation  Servloe. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requesU  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of   Energy,   focusing   on   energy   re- 
search ixograms. 

SD-360 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcimi- 
mittee  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  global 
forecasting  capability. 

SW-342 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearinas  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  global  forecasting  capability. 

8D-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  801,  authorlsinc 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

8D-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1908  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  mi  Army 
modernisation. 

8D-193 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

8D-1S8 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportatioo  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-124 

MATl 

9i)0ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising   funds   for   the  National 
Telecommtmicatlons  and  Information 
Administration. 

SR-485 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judtdary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  VJB.  District  Courts. 

8-148.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-2S3 
■VeteraiM' Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans' ArtmlnlstTatlop  home  loan  guar- 
anty program. 

8D-388 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
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velopraent   and   certain    Independent 
agencies. 

8D-I34 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  53  and 
S.  88X  bills  authorising  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and 
other  related  measures. 

8D-408 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  SubooBBmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  ptoposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

8D-138 

'Select  on  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorising  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Intelllgenoe 

community. 

80-219 

■faya 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencias. 

SD-116 


rial  affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

8D-138 


10:001 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  year  1908  for  certain 
defense  progrsms.  ftocustng  on  Navy 
aircraft  proeuresMnt  and  research,  de- 
velopment, technology  and  engineer- 
ing. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independmt  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8. 124.  au- 
thorising funds  through  fiscal  year 
1989  for  programs  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  hicludlng  puUic  water 
systems  and  mvtection  of  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUdren.  ftmily.  Drugs,  and  Alcohol- 
ism Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  140,  Children's 
Justice  Act. 

8D-430 
3:00  pja. 
Appropriatlims 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 


HAY3 


10:00  a.m. 

.Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  heariags  In  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legltlation  authortaing  funds 
for  the  Coastsl  Zone  Msnsgemsnt  Act 
and  ocean  plograms  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnistra- 
ticm.  DepartD4ent  of  Commeroe. 

8R-253 

Y8 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Scieice,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Trangportation  Subcoounlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  kiglslstlmi 
authorizing  ftmds  for  rsll  safety  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Ttanspor- 
tation. 

8R-2S3 
10.00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Sdelice.  and  Transportation 
Merchant  M«ine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  consoUdsttoo  of 
certain  trade  routes. 

SR-sas 


MAY? 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor.  Health  aid  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  llelated  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prcvosed  budget  es- 
,    timates  for  fitcal  year  1988  fw  the  De- 
partments   Of    lAbor,    Health    and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  sBendes. 

I  SD-118 

10:00  a.m.  I 

Environment  an^  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busftiess. 

8D-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heariivs  on  moposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Quman  Services. 

8D-138 


piAY8 


0:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  ahd  Human  Servloes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1908  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  snd 
Human  SemVces.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-118 
Labor  and  Humgn  Resources 
To  hold  heariags  on  the  nominations  of 
U«r«h*ii  B.  Babson.  of  Cooneeticut, 
and  WUfordlW.  Johansen.  of  Califor- 
nia, each  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Labor  Relations  Board. 

8D-430 
Veterans'  Affalri 
Business  meeCtng,  to  mark  up  8.  8.  to 
clarify  and  improve  certain  health- 
care programs  and  services  provided 
snd  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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minlBtration.  and  related  proposals. 
and  S.  387.  to  provide  for  Judicial 
review  of  certain  administrative  deci- 
stons  of  the  VA.  to  codify  certain  VA 
stfjudieation  procedures,  to  improve 
the  VA  appeals  process,  to  require  the 
VA  to  oomidy  with  certain  rulemaldng 
procedures,  and  to  provide  for  reason- 
able fees  to  attorneys  serving  as  legal 
oounatf  for  vetnans. 

SR-418 

MAYO 

9:30  aJB. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmtes  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Huflun  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain rdated  agencies. 

SD-116 
lOHWajn. 
EnvtRHonent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
2H)0pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  biM  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  ICsnagonemt  (includ- 
ing the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund).  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
oommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  ixograms  of  the  Department 
of  Eaeigy.  focusing  on  fusion  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  10 

9'.30ajn. 
Boergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Enorgy  Resesrch  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  lesMiiif  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1088  tat  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  conservation 
and  renewable  programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  13 

SHWpjn. 

'  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
TO  iisiiiiif  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  waste 
acttvlUes. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 

9:30  ajB. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catioo.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
Tb  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 


7871 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  manrtat.i's 

SD-342 

MAY  IS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pnqxised  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  LabcH'.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-118 

MAY  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranqwrtation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business 

SR-253 
10:00  ajn. 
Apprtvriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  <m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  year  1086  for  fossU 
energy. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  fossil  energy 
programs. 

SD-368 

MAY  17 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe.  and  Transportatioa 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deregulation  of 
surface  freight  forwarders. 

a>-2S3 

MAY  21 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
BCanagement  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
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7872 

MAT  22 
kOOpjn. 
AppropriatloiM 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subeommit- 

tee 

To  hold  hearliigs  oo  proposed  budget  ee- 

tlmatea  for  flaeal  yew  19M  for  Naval 

Petroleum  Reeerrea.  and  foaaO  energy. 

8D-IS8 
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OCTOBER  1 
11:00  ajB. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
TO  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

8D-100 


Apnl  15, 1985 
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CANCELLATION 

AFRIL29 
lOHWajn. 
PInanee 

Health  Suboonmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  health 
prevention/promotion    for    Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

8D-21S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SESATE^Tuesday,  April  16, 1985 


7S7S 


The  Setutte  me^  at  11  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  ta|y  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ThOrmohs]. 

niATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Haiverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

77ie  thingM  that  are  impo$MU  with 
men  an  poMsible  vrith  Ood.— Luke  18: 
27. 

Gracious  Ood.  4ur  Heavenly  Father, 
Tou  know  the  itamense  task  befme 
the  Senate— the  imponderables  which 
involve  not  only  the  people  of  this 
Nation  but  all  the  peoples  in  the 
world.  You  know  Ithe  issues  which  col- 
lide in  the  Senate-local,  State,  and  re- 
gional ooncems«-Bpecial  interests- 
social  corruptioni  and  decay— Individ- 
ual constituent  i|eeds.  Tou  know  the 
poUtical  implicatlDns  which  compound 
the  magnitude  of  Ithese  issues— tension 
between  the  wiite  House  and  the 
HiU— between  paHies  and  candidates, 
who  in  a  sense  a^  never  not  running 
for  office.  Almiility  Ood.  for  wtoam 
nothing  is  impowble.  help  the  Sena- 
tors to  find  the  bMance  between  prag- 
matic politics:  and  prindpled 
statesmanship  so  that  fundamental 
issues  in  the  iMMent  are  not  hostage 
to  1966.  Help  thefSenators  in  humility 
to  acknowledge  itheir  fallibiUty.  ttieir 
limitations,  theit  vulnerabOtty.  and 
allow  You.  Almighty  Ood.  room  to 
woik  Your  will  aibong  us. 

We  pray  for  Seftator  Oaut  and  those 
whom  he  has  Joiifed  in  space  a  success- 
ful mission  and  •  safe  return  to  their 
families.  In  His  i^ame  in  whom  dwells 
all  wisdom  and  all  power.  Amm. 


iLegUUMve  day  of  Monday,  April  IS,  1985) 

ward  to  an  arduous  task  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,  and  we  will  be  calling 
on  that  guidance,  and  we  thank  the 
ChiUDlain. 


RECOONinO] 
MAJO: 


OF  THE  ACTINO 
LEADER 


The  FRESIDEIit  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Blr.  ARMSTRdNO.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  good  to  be  back  in  session  after  a 
few  days  of  recesi 
I 


'S  PRAYER 

NO.  Mr.  President, 
and  that  of  others. 
Chaplain  for  his  do- 
hich  we  all  Jtdn.  Bi- 
bted  to  him  for  re- 
's words  that  things 
le  under  human  lead- 
enhlp  are  jxMsittle  under  divine  lead- 
ership. I  think  ife  are  aU  looking  for- 


THE 

Mr.  ARMSTR( 

on  my  own  bel 
may  I  thank 
quent  prayer  in 
pedally  I  am 
calling  the  L 
that  are  impoBsil 


SCHEDUU: 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  have  very  much  business  to  un- 
dertake at  this  point.  We  have  previ- 
ously entered  an  order  for  Senator 
PBozmac  to  address  the  Senate  for 
not  to  exceed  18  minutes,  following 
the  leaders'  time.  Then,  following 
that,  have  we  already  entered  an  order 
for  the  amduct  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  past  the  hour 
of  13  noon?  Has  that  order  also  been 
ontoed?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoiawaTiB).  Hie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Then,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senate  will 
stand  In  recess  from  12  noon  until  2 
o'dock  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
work  of  the  two  caucuses. 

I  am  askad  to  advise  the  Senate  that 
the  majority  leader  intends,  at  2 
o'eloek.  to  go  into  executive  session  for 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
John  &  Krlngs.  to  be  Director  of 
Operatkmal  Test  and  Evaluation.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  hopefully  under 
a  4-liour  time  limitation.  A  roUcall 
vote  wm  occur  on  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Krings  perhmw  at  the  end  of  this 
day. 

It  will  also  be  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  turn  to  other  legis- 
lative mr  executive  calendar  items 
which  have  been  cleared  for  action. 


Is  the  Senator  yielding  the  leader's 
time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  leader's  time  be  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON,  lb.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  will  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisctmsin  for  his 
special  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  time  tmder  my  control,  at  least  for 
a  couple  of  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
agk  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
RqnibUcan  leader  be  allocated  to  the 
Senator     trom     Washington      [Mr. 

GOKTOV].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  will  be 
reoogniied  when  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  finished. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PftOXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Washing- 
ton. 


IS  THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  DEAD? 

Mr.  PROZMIREL  Mr.  President, 
what  has  luvpened  to  the  nuclear 
freeze?  In  September  1962.  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  voted  by  a  massive  74- 
percent  margin  in  a  statewide  referen- 
dum in  favor  of  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
a  mutual.  veriflaUe  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  eight 
other  States,  similar  refa«nda  were 
submitted  to  a  statewide  referendum. 
In  seven  of  those  States,  the  nuclear 
freeze  was  affirmed.  In  most  cases,  the 
affirmation  was  by  a  smashing  margin. 
From  time  to  time,  throughout  the 
country,  in  town  meetings,  and  city 
referenda,  the  pec^ile  of  this  country 
again  and  again  affirmed  their  support 
for  a  nuclear  freeze  to  end  the  aims 
race.  Since  then,  the  recognized  pro- 
fessiimal  polls  have  continued  to  ap- 
praise the  public  sentiment  toward  a 
negotiated  nuclear  wevxms  freeze. 
The  results  have  ccmsistaitly  support- 
ed the  freeze  and  by  huge  margins 
that  have  varied  from  2  to  1  to  3  to  1. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  democ- 
racy. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
issue  more  important  to  the  survival 
of  our  country  and  to  most  American 
citizens  than  the  issue  of  how  to  pre- 
vent a  nuclear  war.  And  yet  our  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  make  any  arms 
control  progress  at  alL 

Why  has  public  opinion  on  this  most 
critical  of  all  issues— in  this  democra- 
cy—been so  ineffective?  How  about  it? 
Well,  the  answer  is  obvious.  In  this 
democratic  Republic,  the  President  of 


0  Tliis  "bullet"  i ymbol  idcndfies 


or  iiMcnioa*  wliich  are  not  tpolcen  l>y  tlie  Memiter  on  tiie  floor. 
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the  United  State*  Yam  the  final,  defini- 
tive, declalte  voloe  on  whether  or  not 
this  ooiurtnr  take*  any  Initiative  to  ne- 
gotiate any  kind  of  acreement  with  a 
foreign  country.  And  tan  this  democrat- 
ic RepubUc  the  President  Is  deeted 
demouatlcally.  Onoe  elected  by  all  the 
peoide.  he  falfUls  the  ends  of  the  Re- 
public by  eserdalng  the  power  of  the 
Government  oo  behalf  of  the  people 
who  elected  him. 

So  what  does  this  mean?  This  means 
the  PresMept  may  m  may  not  reflect 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  people  of 
the  country  oo  any  particular  issue, 
however  strongly  our  people  may  feel 
on  the  issue.  The  President  is  elected 
to  represent  the  people  by  following 
the  policies  he  believes  are  In  the 
public  interest  Hie  President  has 
made  no  secret  about  his  opposition  to 
a  nuclear  fresK.  He  made  that  opposi- 
tion dear  in  IMO.  He  won  a  landslide 
victory  in  qrfte  of  his  nuclear  freeae 

In  the  19M  Presidential  election,  the 
nuclear  fteew  became  a  major  and  a 
central  issue  In  that  campaign  The 
President's  opponent.  Walter  Moo- 
dale,  dedared  that  his  first  act  ss 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  to  invite  Soviet  leaders  to  meet 
with  him  to  negotlste  a  comprehen- 
sive, mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  freew. 
The  issue  could  not  have  been  more 
ezpUdt  in  the  19M  '— "t^'I"  The 
President  opposed  the  freeae.  Mr. 
Mondale  favored  the  freeae.  Who  woo? 
The  Presldcot  woo.  President  Reagan 
won  by  a  smashing  ooe<lded  landslide 

Does  that  mean  the  people  of  this 
country  had  lost  faith  in  the  nuclear 
freeae?  Of  ooune  not  There  were 
many  Imies  in  the  19M  Presldoitlal 
campaign  The  freeae  was  by  far  the 
most  significant  to  many  of  us.  But  It 
was  certainly  not  a  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant issue  for  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can voters  to  outweigh  other  consider- 


What  did  determine  the  election? 
The  economic  Issue  was  one  nuUor 
factor.  Nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  turned  out  to  be  the  best  eeooom- 
Ic  year  for  our  country  in  33  years. 
Real  economic  growth  after  infliktlon. 
personal  income,  and  profits  after 
taxes  aU  Improved  greatly.  Meanwhile. 
Inflation  continued  at  a  surprising 
moderate  pace.  And  even  taaterest  rates 
came  down  some.  All  these  eeooomlc 
factors  greatly  helped  the  President 
Also,  in  spite  of  the  usual  Intecnatloo- 
al  tunoMrfl.  in  1964.  the  country  was  at 
peace.  America's  single  military  Inltlar 
tlve— in  Orenada— turned  out  success- 
fully. And  the  President  had  put  him- 
self squarely  on  the  side  of  the  tradl- 
ti<mal  moral  virtues  the  people  of  our 
country  respect.  Also  he  undoubtedly 
gained  from  his  attractive  personality 
and  his  superiatlve  ability  to  deliver 

So  the  nudear  f reese  was  swamped 
in  Issues  of  more  immediate  and  vivid 


coooem.  and  in  a  personality  contest 
the  President  obviously  won.  In  our 
democratic  Republic,  the  President  de- 
cides not  only  the  details  of  arms  con- 
trol negotiatloos.  but  whether  to  pro- 
ceed at  aU  to  any  arms  control  negoti- 
ations. So  the  1M4  election  seems  to 
have  burled  the  nudear  freew  at  least 
unto  January  1960. 

What  optkm  then  does  that  leave 
for  those  of  us— a  saajority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  country— who  stfll  be- 
lieve that  the  nudear  freeae  is  stiU  the 
best  course  we  can  follow  to  achieve 
peace?  Pirst  we  should  recognise  that 
while  4  years  is  a  poUtical  eternity.  It 
is  a  brief  blip  in  the  pursuit  of  interna- 
tional peace.  So  we  should  keep  the 
comprehensive  freeae— the  oie  policy 
that  would  end  the  arms  race— alive. 

And  how  do  we  do  that?  We  do  that 
by  challenging  the  options  to  the 
freeae  that  the  President  has  ad- 
vanced. The  most  conspicuous  current 
o^ion  is  the  President's  proposal  to 
achieve  peace  by  developing  a  defense 
against  nuclear  missile  attack,  the  so- 
called  high  frontier  or  SDI  or  star 
wars.  The  secmd  option  pursued  by 
the  President  is  embraced  in  the  arms 
control  negotiations  in  Geneva  that 
began  March  13  and  headed  by  chief 
negotiator  Max  Kampelman.  Those 
negotiations  would  attempt  to  limit 
and.  If  possible,  reduce  nudear  weap- 
ao»  controlled  by  both  superpowers. 

Neither  the  star  wars  defense,  nor 
the  limitation  on  reduction  of  nudear 
weapons,  would  stop  the  arms  race. 
They  mlgbt  change  it  They  might 
push  superpower  weapons  into  more 
or  less  stable  modes.  They  might  pro- 
vide, throuidi  defense,  a  reduction  in 
the  killing  power  of  some  offensive 
weapons.  They  might  provoke  a  more 
Intensive  development  of  both  defen- 
sive and  (tffenslve  new  nudear  weap- 
ons. That  would  not  be  constrained  by 
an  agreement  But  we  know  two  things 
the  proposed,  arms  control  agreement 
and  the  missile  defense  system  would 
Indeed  achieve.  PIrst  they  would  in- 
crease the  uncertainty  and  therefore 
probably  Increase  the  fear  on  both 
sides.  Seccmd.  they  would  encourage 
both  sides  to  pursue  and  feverishly 
pursue  those  technologies  that  would 
overcome  any  antimissile  defense  and 
those  technologies  left  outside  any 
arms  control  limitation  or  reduction. 

This  is  why  only  a  comprehensive 
end  to  the  arms  race,  and  that  is  a  nu- 
dear freeae  that  is  mutual,  verifiable, 
and  designed  for  the  simple  single  pur- 
pose of  ending  the  testing,  production, 
or  deployment  of  nudear  arms  by 
both  superpowers,  can  truly  bring  the 
world  closer  to  peace.  That  is  why  we 
need  to  keep  faith  In  the  nudear 
freeae. 


GENOCIDE:  TEAR  36 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
another    subject    very    briefly,    the 


Washington  Post  today  ran  a  very 
timely  and  insightful  editorial  calllnc 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  The  piece  Is  particularly 
timely  because  of  the  Foralgn  Rela- 
tloas  Coounittee's  scheduled  April  8S 
vote  on  the  convention  and  is  Insight- 
ful in  its  evaluation  of  the  opponents' 
major  concern. 

The  editorial  effectively  lays  to  rest 
the  arguments  of  the  omionents  "who 
want  to  sink  the  treaty  by  frightening 
their  countrymen."  Am  the  Post  cor- 
rectly oondudes.  "there  is  absolutely 
no  threat  to  any  American  in  this 
treaty,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  try  to 
persuade  dUaens  that  they  wfll  be  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  Judges  if  it  is  rati- 
fied." 

Mr.  President  this  ta  the  3«th  year 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
awaited  our  approval  and  it  tai  the  40th 
annlveraary  of  the  liberation  of  the 
concentration  camps.  Is  it  not  time  at 
long  last  that  we  act  decisively  and 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention? 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Raooao. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBOoao,  as  follows: 

OsMcnKTBuiM 

It  seoiM  rtsbt  that  in  the  month  the  11b- 
entloa  of  the  ooneentratiofi  camiM  la  beiiif 
oommemoiated.  the  Brrntf  will  onoe  assin 
mntMnr  the  Oenocide  TnmXy.  The  pact, 
which  was  In  part  a  wponae  to  the  Holo- 
eauat  has  been  aeoeptod  by  96  oountrtea. 
but  not  thlt  one.  For  M  yean  the  Senate 
baa  refuaed  to  oonaent  to  ratiflcaUoa,  flist 
bacauae  of  fean  that  the  United  Statea 
would  be  accuaed  of  genocide  becauae  of  aec- 
rataUoD.  and  later  bacauae  of  aimllar  fean 
itinrmmtwt^  OUT  aetioiis  in  Vietnam. 

Last  year,  auppoiien  of  the  treaty  were 
Ctven  a  boost  when  Prastdent  Reaian 
prwifrl  for  ratification.  The  treaty  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Forelcn  Relatioas  Conamlttee 
oo  a  17-to-O  vote,  but  tt  never  came  to  a  vote 
on  the  floor  becauae  time  nn  out  Instead, 
the  Senate  adopted  a  reaolutian  aupporttnc 
the  prtndplea  of  the  agraenent  and  urginc 
prae^A  ocnaldentian  tbia  year.  The  Poreign 
Relatione  Oonunlttee  la  expected  to  vote 
April  n,  v^iich  will  leave  plenty  of  time  for 
a  floor  debate,  if  it  la  needed. 

Sen.  Jeaae  Helma.  who  did  not  oppoae  the 
tiMty  last  year,  haa  ralaed  acme  questlooa 
about  Ita  proviaiana  that  may  delay  conaid- 
eratlaa.  Sen.  Hetana  aaaerta  that  the  righta 
of  Americana  mi^t  be  JeopanUsed  under 
the  treaty  becauae,  by  its  tenna,  the  World 
Court  la  autboriaed  to  bear  caaea  concerning 
Ita  interpretatlop.  The  Worid  Court,  of 
couTM,  la  not  a  criminal  tribunal,  and  no 
one  can  be  tried  and  punished  for  acta  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  in  that  forum.  More- 
over, it  doea  not  have  the  power  to  enforce 
ita  judgmenta  and  muat  rely  on  the  Security 
CouncQ  of  the  United  Natiana— where  the 
United  Statea  haa  a  veto— to  apply  aanc- 
tiooa.  Neverthdeea.  Sen.  Helms  haa  indicat- 
ed hia  intention  to  offer  a  reaervatlon  that 
would  take  the  World  Court  out  of  the 
treaty  entirely.  Even  woiae,  he  has  persuad- 
ed the  administration  to  accept  hla  terms  in 
the  tntereat  of  ipeedins  Senate  conaider- 
atlon. 
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The  Hetana  resorvation  la  an  old  ploy  need 
Ume  and  again  Itar  thoae  who  want  to  sink 
the  treaty  by  frimitening  their  countrymen. 
There  is  abaolutSy  no  threat  to  any  Ameil- 
csn  In  this  tresty,  sod  it  la  ridieulaus  to  try 
to  persusde  dtisSns  that  they  win  be  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  UudvM  if  it  is  rstUled.  Thla 
country  can  honaitly  and  praodly  sffbrn  Us 
abhorrenoe  of  g^MMide  by  agraeing  to  the 
treaty.  Continued  reluctance  to  consent  to 
ratification  atanpiy  givea  otheis  grounda  to 
question  the  American  wnmitBMnt  to 
humsn  rights.  T%e  public  haa  done  nothing 
to  deaerve  that  ahir. 

Mr.  PROZlhRE.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  the  floor.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Washington  for  his  courtesy. 

The  PIUSIPING  OPPICBR.  The 
Senator 
nized. 


Washington  Is  recog- 


906— TRADE  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT  OP  198S 


A  WKW  AFPBOAca  TO  oAunaa  rua 


TO 


Mr.  GORTOK.  Mr.  President  Amer- 
ica's burgeoi^ig  trade  defldt  with 
Svpux  and  otier  countries  Is  ooe  of 
the  great  chaUfcnges  fteing  the  Nation 
and  the  Senate  It  reflects  taajury  not 


only  to  our  e: 
but  also  to 
United  States 
ports  from 
In  my  view, 


9riented  Industries 
Industrial  base  of  the 
It  oompeCeB  with  Im- 
I  around  the  world, 
le  single  most  effective 
remedy  avallafUe  to  this  leglslattve 
body  Is  fiscal  dlsdpllne.  Hie  budget 
defidt  and  taa  Itum  the  YtUh  value  of 
the  dollar  hurt  the  abOlty  of  all  Amer- 
ican producers  to  compete  eff ecttvdy 
overseas  and  iHth  Imports  here.  Plrst 
and  foremosti  the  trade  defldt  has 
roots  tai  our  owin  fiscal  policy. 

That  trade  defldt  Is  not,  however, 
due  entirely  t4  the  high  value  of  the 
dollar.  It  is  ako  due  to  the  lead  the 
American  eeoiiBmy  has  taken  In  global 
economic  recovery  and  to  the  neces- 
sary medal  trftde  preferences  granted 
to  devdopintf  countrlea.  Naturally 
enough,  these  countries  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  vJs  opportunity  to  earn 
hard  f  ordgn  ekchange.  and  we  benefit 
as  they  are  bdtter  able  to  repay  their 
debts  to  American  banks  and  suppli- 
ers. 

The  trade  ddfldt  is  certainly  a  symp- 
tom of  serious  problems  here  at  home 
and  our  eff ort#  to  help  the  devdoplng 
countries,  hai  I  wish  to  emphasiie 
today  that  the  trade  defldt  is  a  symp- 
tom of  proble^  originating  abroad  as 
welL  Given  the  comparative  advan- 
tages we  enjoy  In  many  maAets,  were 
It  not  for  trsjde  restrietiais  overseas 
our  exports  ^uld  be  considerably 
greater  and  oi|r  trade  defldt  consider- 
ably smaUer. 

Congress  preempted  headlines  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  when  both  Houses 
passed  resolutions  that  slni^ed  out 
Japan.  The  precise  timing  of  this 
action  was  trteered  by  Japan's  ded- 
sion  to  raise  auto  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  25  percent  retatai 
quotas,  and  to  ignore  the  request  of 


the  IVesldent  to  rec^rocate  by  open- 
lag  up  Japanese  markets.  More  sii^ilfi- 
cant  than  the  exact  timing  of  those 
resolutlona,  however,  is  the  continuing 
and  rapidly  growing  perceptlim  that 
Japan  is  the  prhne  example  of  a  devel- 
oped trading  partner  which  enjoys  rd- 
attvely  open  aooeas  to  the  U.S.  maitet 
while  dosing  Its  markets  to  UJB.  pro- 
ducers. The  concern  of  the  Congress 
was  also  affected  bjr  the  sheer  magni- 
tude of  the  Imbalance— $37  billion  in 
1964.  with  aome  reports  indicating 
that  It  will  top  $S0  billion  in  1988.  Nor 
is  this  problem  faced  by  the  United 
States  alone.  European  and  even  other 
Bsst  Asian  countries  have  been  sty- 
mied In  their  efforts  to  break  Into  the 
free  world's  second  largest  market. 

ffwgMng  out  Japan  is  not  entirely 
fair,  for  a  number  of  the  newly  indus- 
trialiaed  countries  seem  to  be  pattern- 
ing themsdves  after  the  Japanese 
modd.  Obvknisly  the  world  can  only 
socoomiodate  a  finite  number  of  na- 
tions whldi  pursue  a  polcy  of  maxi- 
mising exports  and  minimiring  im- 
ports. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  problem 
is  one  of  commercial  policy,  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  see  to 
It  that  trade  Is  as  free  as  possible  In 
boUi  directions.  And  not  Just  with 
Japan.  Our  concern  extends  to  break- 
ing down  barriers  to  trade  with  other 
nations  as  wdL  But  Japan  must  be  the 
focal  point  of  our  attention  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  It  is  the  largest  suc- 
cessful country  foUowlng  protectionist 
policies,  and  It  unavoidably  sets  an  ex- 
ample for  much  of  the  world. 

Our  method  of  attempting  to  change 
these  policies  for  a  number  of  years, 
beginning  befCHV  the  first  Reagan  ad- 
mlnlstratioo,  has  been  specific,  prod- 
uct-by-product negotiations  which 
have  produced  Uttie  more  than  im- 
mense frustration.  While  talks  wait 
on  over  such  products  ss  softball  bats 
and  more  significant  items  such  as 
beef.  dectronlGS.  dtnis  fruits,  proc- 
fish  products  and  others.  Jvpmr 
expcHts  to  the  United  States  grew 
jwedpltously. 

At  the  summit  meeting  between 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  this  January,  the  admlnls- 
tratlm  proclaimed  a  new  approach 
and  came  out  with  an  agreement  to 
start  a  ftesh  round  of  talks.  As  only 
our  bdoved  State  Department  can  put 
It  we  are  now  taking  what  It  calls  the 
"maitet  oriented  sector  sdected" 
MOSS  approach,  otherwise  known  as 
nuwe  of  the  same  stuff.  This  new 
round  focuses  on  four  sectors:  forest 
and  paper  products,  which  are  of  great 
Interest  to  a  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, dectronlcs.  medical  equipment 
and  pharmaceuticals,  and  telecom- 
munications. 

The  telecommunications  field  pro- 
vides a  perfect  example  of  the  failure 
of  negotiations— even  negotiations 
that  appear  successful— to  achieve  re- 


sults. In  1980.  the  United  States  and 
Japan  signed  an  agreement  that  was 
Intended  to  open  the  door  to  American 
ti^lffftmrntmlffft*""*  equipment  Since 
then,  American  companies  have  ac- 
counted for  only  about  5  percent  of 
purchases  by  Japan's  telephone  com- 
pany NTT,  in  mite  of  being  recognized 
as  world  leaders  In  tdecommunica- 
tioM  technology.  In  addition,  a  U.S. 
study  found  that 

little  of  what  KIT  purdiaaea  from  Ameri- 
can fiima  has  been  high  technology  equip- 
ment  of  the  type  that  la  central  to  the  tele- 
oommunicatloas  network  and  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  devdopoMnt  of  long-term  r^atkm- 
ablpa  with  American  suppllen. 

On  the  contrary,  I  understand  that 
these  sales  omsist  in  part  of  such 
items  ss  v*!pet  to  print  telephone 
books.  I  am  convinced  that  the  present 
talks  are  leading  us  to  exactly  the 
same  dead  end. 

Iliis  holds  tive  In  other  product 
areas  as  welL  As  recmtiy  ss  April  9. 
Prime  BSlnister  Nakasone  said: 

Ai  for  forest  inoducts,  the  sovemment 
win,  for  the  next  five  years,  take  medal 
meaaurea  for  the  promotion  of  the  domeattc 
foreat  and  wood  producta  industry.  While 
obeervtng  the  development  of  such  promo- 
tlonal  im  ami  nil  the  government  Intends  to 
posittvdy  oonslder  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
on  plywood,  etc.,  Inrtudlng  thoae  made  of 
aoftwood  and  hardwood,  with  a  view  to 
starting  implementation  approximately 
from  the  third  year. 

It  is  exactly  this  Und  of  sttitude 
which  is  cresting  a  firestorm  srlth  re- 
meet  to  or  trading  relationship  with 
Japan.  A  3-year  study  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  lowering  tariffs  <m  plywood  is 
simply  not  an  acceptable  remonse  to 
an  annual  trade  defldt  of  $37  billion. 

Accumulated  fnutrations  fron  years 
of  this  kind  of  action  has  led  to  sharp 
congressional  reaction  this  year.  We 
have  seen  many  bills,  mostly  product- 
specified  In  nature,  to  restrict  imports 
into  the  United  States.  Members  of 
Congress  frmn  steel  States  are  Inter- 
ested In  sted  quotas.  Those  from  auto 
manufacturing  States  want  more  re- 
strictive auto  Import  quotas.  Those 
from  States  in  which  forest  products 
are  important  fed  pressure  to  restrict 
Canadian  forest  products  imxxnts.  The 
list  goes  On  and  on. 

Not  all  of  these  proposals  are  aimed 
at  Jman.  But  most  are.  and  It  is  clear 
that  the  Iwge  number  of  Members 
who  wish  to  cut  Imports  of  tiiese  end 
doaens  of  other  products  are  meaklng 
to  a  more  receptive  audience  and  re- 
flect a  greater  sense  of  urgency  than 
at  any  other  time  In  decades.  Congress 
scans  on  the  verge  of  passing  a  bill  fo- 
cused not  on  one  or  two  commodities, 
but  representing  a  broad  alliance  of 
protectionists  imposing  quotas  on 
dozens  of  classes  of  imports.  The 
effect  wHl  be  to  reduce  imports  and,  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  retaliation,  ex- 
ports as  well. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  we  a  Moond 
consreaskmal  approach  to  this  chal- 
Irage.  a  range  of  proposals  for  general 
tariff  surcharges,  several  at  the  level 
of  20  percent.  Some  of  these  proposals 
have  a  sunset  date,  and  some  do  not 
They  are.  by  definition,  not  produet- 
medfic,  but  they  have  an  identical 
impact  They  would  obviously  reduce 
imports  into  the  United  States  with- 
out increasing  exports  from  this  coun- 
try. They  would  have  a  tendency  to 
create  the  Idnd  of  retaliation  which 
would  actually  reduce  exports  from 
the  United  States. 

Each  of  these  two  sets  of  proposals 
has  one  additional  impact:  Increased 
consumer  prices  on  imported  goods  to 
individual  consumers  and  businesses. 

It  is  easy  for  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  or  for  that  matter  any 
person  Interested  in  international 
trade,  to  eritidae  this  kind  of  protec- 
Uonist  threat  as  ultimately  self-defeat- 
ing. But  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unwise  to  react  in  no  other  way  with- 
out appreciating  the  real  threat  to  a 
wide  cross-section  of  our  manufactur- 
ing and  technological  infrastructure, 
affecting  Jobs  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  woi^ers.  posed  by 
present  and  projected  trade  deficits.  It 
is.  I  am  convinced,  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  we  develop  a  more  construc- 
tive response  than  those  which  I  have 
outlined,  but  a  decisive  response  never- 
theless, one  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  urgency  for  grei^r  reciprocity  and 
fairness  with  our  trading  partners. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  mroposing 
here  is.  I  believe.  Just  such  a  response. 

My  bill  would  impose  a  30-peroent 
surcharge  im  all  imports  from  Japan 
without  exception,  and  would  author- 
ise the  President  to  impose  a  similar 
surcharge  aa  imports  tmm  any  nation 
when.  up<m  the  advice  of  the  UJB. 
Trade  Representative  [USTR],  he 
finds  that  that  nation  has  imposed 
substantially  greater  restrictions  on 
American  exports  than  we  aM»ly  to  its 
products.  The  surcharge  on  Japanese 
goods  would  dnH}  automatically  by  1 
percent  for  every  $1  billion  by  which 
the  1984  trade  deficit  is  reduced.  It 
would  Increase  by  1  percent  for  every 
$1  billion  by  which  that  bilateral  trade 
deficit  increases.  That  means  that  as 
and  when  we  return  to  MHDroximately 
the  same  sitxwtion  we  found  ourselves 
in  l»81-a  $17  billion  trade  defldt  with 
Japan— there  would  be  no  surcharge. 
It  would  also  mean  that  the  surcharge 
would  be  considerably  larger  if.  in  fact, 
a  $50  bOlion  trade  deficit  in  1985  be- 
oomes  a  reality.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  Japan  on  a  frustrating  ineffective 
product^pedfic  basis,  the  bill  wlU  give 
the  Japanese  Government  and  econo- 
my an  economic  motive  to  buy  more 
goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States  because  that  will  control  the 
level  of  the  surcharge  imposed  on 
their  exports.  The  effect  on  other  na- 


tions to  which  the  President  applies 
this  doctrine  wiU  be  Identical. 

The  surcharge  would  be  phased  in 
over  a  9-month  period  to  give  the  Jap- 
anese time  and  further  incentive  to 
llberallae  their  markets,  and  would  be 
calculated  quarterly  to  make  it  reqmn- 
slve  to  rapid  changes  in  the  trade  bal- 
ance. 

I  understand  that  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  presently  has  a  system 
for  monitoring  and  evaluating  trade 
practices  of  other  nati<»is.  It  would  be 
my  exjiectation  that  the  information 
gathered  through  this  syston  could  be 
used  in  preparing  the  reports  to  the 
President  that  are  called  for  in  this 
bill.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  require 
the  USTR  to  continue  with  any  par- 
ticular system  or  i»ocedure.  however. 
Rather,  the  USTR  should  retain  the 
discretion  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill  in  whatever  efficient 
manner  it  finds  appropriate. 

There  are,  of  course,  both  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  even  to  this 
approach.  The  one  disadvantage  is 
that  it  will  cause  higher  consumer 
prices  for  some,  though  I  suspect  not 
for  all.  Japanese  goods.  For  example, 
the  automobOe  quota  system  of  the 
last  4  years  has  resulted  in  approxi- 
mately a  ao-percent  surcharge  over 
what  a  free  market  would  cause  the 
Japanese  automobOe  to  cost  in  the 
United  States.  But  perhaps  15  percent 
of  that  20-percent  override  has  gone  to 
the  Japanese  manufacturer,  who  has 
taken  advantage  of  its  ability  to 
demand  higher  prices  for  goods  in  lim- 
ited supply.  At  the  very  least  the 
effect  of  this  20-percent  surcharge 
would  be  to  put  that  money  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be 
applied  against  our  defidt  rather 
than  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 
nese manufacturers. 

The  advantages  of  the  proposal,  on 
the  other  hand,  substantially  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages.  They  indude 
an  almost  certain  substantial  increase 
in  the  dollar  value  of  our  exports  to 
Japan  and  in  the  number  of  Jobs 
which  depend  on  those  exports.  Each 
extra  billion  dollars  of  exports  of 
forest  products,  for  example,  would 
mean  10.000  direct  and  as  many  as 
25.000  indirect  Jobs  in  the  United 
States.  In  fisheries,  the  effect  would 
be  approximately  the  same.  This  in- 
crease in  exports  is  the  primary  goal 
of  myproposaL 

A  secondary  result  would  be  to  make 
someirtiat  more  competitive  those  do- 
mestic industries  that  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  strong  import  competition, 
whether  that  competition  is  based  on 
ef  f  idency  or  on  below  cost  dumping. 

Finally,  even  if  the  response  of  the 
Japanese  should  be  to  lower  their  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  rather  than 
to  increase  their  imports  from  the 
United  States,  it  wiU  result  in  several 
billion  dollars  per  year  in  tariffs  to 
reduce   the   annual   defldt    Imports 


from  Japan  last  year  were  roughly  $80 
billion.  One  could  expect  even  with 
some  reduction  in  imports.  $10  to  $12 
billion  in  increased  tariffs. 

We  have  reached  the  point  at  which 
we  can  no  longer  believe  in  promises 
that  2  years  from  now.  3  years  from 
now.  5  years  from  now,  trade  will  be 
more  free  in  both  directions,  not  only 
with  Japan  but  with  a  number  of 
other  nations  as  well.  It  is  time  that 
we  concern  ourselves  with  the  future 
of  our  own  industries.  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  we  have  fisheries  and 
forest  products.  aK>le  growers  and 
other  agricultural  producers,  oranmu- 
nicatlons  equipment  manufacturers, 
all  of  whom  are  cut  out  of  the  Japa- 
nese market  by  arbitrary  trade  bar- 
riers. Fruitless  product-by-product  ne- 
gotiations have  had  no  podtive  results 
measured  by  actual  new  sales.  The 
number  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  flow- 
ing in  each  directimi  is  the  true 
bottom  line  in  international  trade.  By 
adopting  this  suggestion,  we  can  pre- 
empt destructive  protectionist  meas- 
ures. Increase  our  exports,  and  begin 
to  reduce  the  debilitating  trade  defidt 
with  which  we  are  saddled  today. 

It  is  time  to  act  now.  dedsively  and 
constructively. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RHxnm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxooas,  as  follows: 

a9M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Homae  of 
lUpnmntativa  oj  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congresa  OMemMedL  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  ■■  the  "Trade  Bihsnoe- 
ment  Act  of  19M". 

mnoMM  Am  FuiFuss 

Ssc.  2.  (s)  FmoHM.— The  CongreH  finds 
that- 

(1)  the  economic  health  of  the  United 
States  is  threatened  by  conttnuinc  Increasea 
In  the  Natlon'f  trade  defldU  with  Japan 
and  other  fracign  eountrlea; 

(2)  a  significant  factor  In  the  cacalation  of 
such  trade  defietta  is  the  Inability  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  to  penetrate  for- 
tigD  markets,  even  when  such  products  have 
a  comparative  advantage  ofcr  products  of 
foreign  oountitas; 

(3)  despite  continning  frustration  of  ef- 
forts by  the  United  States  to  open  f oreisn 
markets,  markets  In  the  United  States  bave 
remained  aeeesslble  to  f oreisn  products; 

(4)  the  Inability  of  producU  of  the  United 
States  to  penetrate  foreign  markets  Is  often 
the  result  of  unreasonable  and  discriminato- 
ry tariff  and  non-tariff  bartierB; 

<S)  negotiation  and  consensus  are  the  pre- 
ferred methods  for  residving  trade  prob- 
lems. In  order  to  promote  International  co- 
operation, good  will,  and  free  trade:  and 

(4)  bilateral  negotlatloos  directed  toward 
making  foreign  markets  scctaslble  on  a 
product-by-prodUct  Iwals.  sucb  as  those  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  Iiave 
frequently  resulted  In  neither  reductions  In 
trade  barriers  nor  increases  In  purchases  by 
foreign  countries  of  products  of  the  United 
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(b>  Pdwoss.— li  is  tfaerefofc  the  purpose 
of  tlie  OoogresB  la  this  Act  to  provide  Japan 
and  other  f oreigil  countrlea  with  Incentives 
to  pennit  buslneikes  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  In  their  markets  without  unreason- 
able tariff  and  nod-tariff  barriers, 
uaruiiiioaa 

Sac.  S.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "entry"  meiaa  the  entry,  or  withdraw- 
al from  wareboi^,  of  a  product  for  con- 
sumption in  the  customs  teiTltory  of  the 
United  States: 

(3)  "private  entkty"  means  any  indtvidual. 
corporation,  panneialiip.  cooperative,  or 
other  nongovuniaental  uiganliBtlnn;  and 

(3)  "product"  laeans  any  item  gram,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  by  or  in  sny  coun- 
try wlilch  Is  eoiisidered  part  of  the  mer- 
chandlse  trade  of  Isuch  country. 

mrosmoS  or  suBcaASOs  soTT 

Sac.  4.  (a)  tXrri  cm  Jafaii.— Eaevt  ss  pro- 
vided In  subsectlcb  (d>  of  this  seettai.  begln- 
ning  on  July  1.  IfgS.  there  is  imposed  a  sur- 
charge duty  on  the  entry  of  any  product  of 
Japan.  If  the  United  Statea  bad  a  deficit  tai 
iU  bilateral  mwjhanrtlse  trade  with  Japan 
that  exceeded  $4,350,000,000  for  the  most 
recent  calendar  suaiter  for  which  bilateral 
merchandise  trmie  figures  are  available 
from  tlie  D^jartmsnt  of  OiHiim^rr* 

(b)  DOTT 

Except  as  provldad  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  beginntai  on  July  1.  lSg5.  the  presi- 
dent may.  at  hi4  discretion,  taopose  a  sur- 
charge duty  on  the  entry  of  any  product  of 
a  foreign  countryt  if — 

(1)  the  UnitedStates  had  a  defldt  in  ito 
bilateral  merchandise  trade  with  such  coun- 
try that  ezoeede4  tbe  amount  calnilat4td  by 
the  United  Statea  Trade  RuptesentaHvr 
under  subsectlonj  (c)  of  this  section  for  the 
most  recent  caMMlar  quarter  for  wfateb  bi- 
lateral meiefaandise  trade  figurea  are  avaQ- 
aUe  from  the  ttepa^tment  of  Oaesmerce: 
and 

(3)  tbe  Presid^t  .detennines.  after  coosul- 
tation  with  the  Vnited  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, that  auch  country  Is  or  has. 
within  such  moA  recent  calendar  quarter, 
enmed  in  trade  piacticea  that  are  unrea- 
sonable, disciiBBnatory,  or  that  unduly 
burden  or  restrict  the  intematlanal  eom- 
meroe  of  the  united  States. 

(c)  Dsmimu^oii  or  Tbabb  Balaiks.- 
The  United  Stgtes  Trade  Itopreeentative 
shall,  beginntog  en  July  1.  lOOS.  and  on  the 
first  day  of  eaen  calendar  quarter  thereaf- 
ter, detenninc  Ifor  each  foreign  country 
other  than  Japai)  tlie  amount  if  any.  by 
which  the  curr^  dollar  value  of  products 
which  entered  tie  United  States  from  such 
country  exceeded  the  current  dollar  value  of 
produeU  whkdi  p>e  United  States  exported 
to  such  country!  For  eadi  foreign  country 
other  than  Japui  with  which  the  United 
SUtes  bad  a  defnt  tai  Its  bHateial  meretaan- 
dise  trade  for  sucb  most  recent  calmrtar 
quarter,  the  Uniied  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative shall  Tttirlft*  what  woidd  bave  been 
the  balance  inWateral  merdiandiae  trade 
with  such  country  if  such  country  had  not 
engaged  In  trads  practices  described  in  sub- 
section (bX3)  of  ^his  section.  Sndi  estimated 
tftl^tif*  nhaii  tM»  ithe  fifure  uaed  to  ralnilat* 
a  surcharge  dut|  on  the  entry  of  any  prod- 
uct of  such  couatry  under  section  5  of  this 
Act 

(d)  AppucABiiiTT.— No  surcharge  duty 
shall  be  «««iv«— f  under  this  section  on  tbe 
entry  of  any  product  before  the  date  which 
Is  SO  days  afteil  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  RsiATioiiteir  to  Omsa  Law.— Any 
surcharge  duty  imposed  under  this  section 


be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of. 
any  other  duty  permitted  or  required  by 
law. 

aaxBomiAXioa  or  spacHAaca  butt 

Sao.  ft.  (a)  Rats  or  Suaousas  Dorr.-Sub- 
Ject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b>  of 
this  seetlan.  the  surcharge  duty  to  be  im- 
posed during  a  '—'*'''*■'■  quarter  punuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  determined  on 
July  1. 1985  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter  thereafter.  Tbe  rate  of  such 
surdiarge  duty  shall  be.  for  each  increment 
of  $380,000,000  by  whidi  tbe  deficit  In  bilat- 
eral  merdiandise  trade  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  each  calendar  quarter  exceeds  the 
appiifaWy  amount  of  defidt  specified  tai  sec- 
tkm  4(a)  or  (b)  el  this  Act  a  sum  equal  to 
one  perwint  of  the  amount  of  such  deficit  in 
bilateral  merchandise  trade,  except  that  any 
audi  surdaarge  duty  shall  not  exceed  f orth- 
three  ptrewit  of  such  applicable  amount  of 
defidt 

(b)  hRTiAL  Rats  or  Subchabsx  Dott.— On 
July  1,  1006,  tbe  surdiarge  duty  tanposed 
puraoant  to  aectlan  4  ot  this  Act  shall  be 
twenty-five  penent  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
On  the  first  day  of  each  quarter  beginning 
after  July  1. 1985,  audi  surdiarge  duty  shall 
Increase  Iv  twenty-five  percent  of  tbe 
■MMnitit  detennlned  under  sulwectian  (a)  of 
this  section,  hi  order  that  on  April  1. 1008, 
such  sur^arge  duty  ahall  l>e  one  hundred 
percent  of  tbe  amount  determined  under 
subseettan  (a)  of  this  section. 

CALCOLATIOa  OT  BILATBUU.  lOBCHAHDISX 


8b&  8.  (a)  CALcnunoH.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  ahall.  for  each  calendar  quarter 
beghming  with  April  1,  1086.  calculate  and 
pi^Ush  the  bilateral  merehandiae  trade  fig- 
urea  for  tbe  united  States  with  respect  to 
trade  with  each  foreign  country. 

(b)  CxGumioa  FkOM  CALCOLAnoa.— No 
purchase  of  a  product  of  the  United  Statea 
by  a  government  or  private  entity  of  a  for- 
eign country  abaU  be  induded  in  calnilating 
tbe  balance  of  bilateral  merehandiae  trade 
between  tbe  United  Statea  and  sucb  country 
under  aubaeetlan  (a)  of  this  section,  if  sudi 
product  is  resold  without  substantial  alter- 
ation to  the  government  of  another  country 
or  to  a  private  entity  located  hi  another 
country  within  two  flacal  years  after  the 
date  of  which  such  product  entered  the 
country  in  iriicb  tbe  purchaser  of  such 
product  is  located. 


ROUTIME  MORNINO  BUSINESS 
The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
bejfood  the  hour  of  12  noon,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


&  008-AORICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1985 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  7. 1984, 1  was  elected  to  the 
UA  Senate.  It  took  nearly  3  weeks  for 
the  Board  of  Eleetloas  to  certify  my 
victory.  But  it  was  only  3  days  before 
the  Farm  Bureau.  Kentucky's  tobacco 
growers,  our  dairy  farmers,  grain 
farmers,  and  aU  the  other  farm  inter- 
ests in  my  State  began  to  find  their 
way  to  my  offices  in  Jefferson  County. 


They  couldn't  wait  for  me  to  lie  cer- 
tified. Mr.  President  They  couldn't 
wait  for  me  to  be  sworn  in  or  wait  tat 
me  to  get  my  seat  on  the  Saute  Agri* 
culture  Committee. 

Our  farmers  couldn't  wait  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  they  knew  there  was  no 
time  to  waste.  In  November,  and 
today,  Kentucky's  farmers  and  farm- 
ers all  across  the  country  face  an  eco- 
nomic crisis.  They  need  help.  They 
need  leadership.  They  need  a  farm 
policy  that  re^mnds  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Vvrmen  need  a  gov- 
ernment which  stands  with  them;  a 
government  which  recognizes  that  a 
healthy  farm  economy  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  healthy  America;  a  govern- 
ment which  sets  as  a  primary  goal 
i««ititAh»faig  the  health  and  vitality  of 
America's  family  farms. 

That  is  the  urgent  message  farmers 
brought  to  me  last  Novonbo',  Mr. 
President  and  it  is  the  reason  I  stand 
before  you  today. 

In  1962,  there  were  103,000  farms  in 
the  State  of  Kentudcy.  In  1984.  there 
were  101.000  farms.  Across  the  Nation. 
we  have  lost  88.000  farms  in  the  past  2 
years.  88.000  farms. 

Agriculture  is  an  $11  billion  industry 
in  Kentudcy  alone;  110,000  peoftle  in 
my  State  derive  their  income  from 
farming;  750,000  more  have  agricul- 
ture-related Jobs.  A  crisis  hi  agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Preddent  is  a  crisis  for  Ken- 
tudcy. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  stand  before  my 
colleagues  today  to  introduce  my  first 
piece  of  legislation  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  Kentuclcy.  I  am  introducing  a 
farm  bill  today,  Mr.  President  a  bill 
that  I  believe  reqionds  to  our  current 
crisis  in  a  fair  and  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable fashion. 

My  farm  bill  represents  a  new  direc- 
tion in  farm  policy— a  farm  policy 
which  dearly  recognizes  that  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation's  fanners  must  be 
derived  from  the  maricetplace.  This 
policy  was  not  recommended  by  some 
economist  who  doesn't  know  the  dif- 
ference betweoi  soybeans  and  green 
beans,  but  by  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  are  members  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est farm  organization.  The  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
product  of  oounUess  hours  of  debate 
and  discussion  and  is  authorized  by 
the  members  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  I  feel  privileged  to 
be  called  upon  to  sponsor  this  bilL 

Agriculture,  Kentu<^  and  Ameri- 
ca's leading  industry,  is  at  a  cross- 
roads. American  farmers  are  partid- 
pating  in  farm  programs  designed  40 
years  ago,  when  this  country  was  re- 
covering from  the  Great  Depression 
and  preparing  for  war.  Our  current 
farm  programs  were  designed  for 
times  and  conditions  that  no  longer 
exist  American  fanners  no  longer 
produce  only  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. Our  farmers  no  longer  produce 
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for  an  ever-««pmding  export  market,  mlttee  bai  noted  that  American  farm  "^      ">•      •*'"yf<  "^^  ?^*S^*^Ji  "*** 

Flumers  today  have  to  fight  for  their  commoditiet  are  not  ocnnpeUUve  in  JTJSlSn*)  TiSt       taR-i^t   i« 

own  domeatie  marlwts.  not  to  mention  foreign  markets.  My  biU  establiihes  oowmnt     ptiee       BOkaiMUbK 

fweign  maiteti.  It  is  time  we  in  the  crop   loan   rates   which   are   set   by  ■ugpoit  pwtto— of 

Sl?*^JI!h  f^  "*  ■SPT*^*?Li*'  nutfket  pricea.  not  on  poUtlcal  trends.  S5*^^'^ 

give  Amoicas  farmers  the  tools  they  Our  compeUtors  in  the  world  market  mssktvomaAY. 

need  to  be  canpeUUve  in  the  world  ,^  n^  kmger  be  able  to  set  prices  for      lm  thm  I 104 

S^^yyf'    .  '*"*'*  "*  "™  ■*•"  their  oommodittes  baaed  on  DA  loan      tA-*M „ IM 

^o^des  thoae  tools.  ^^^      ,y^   ^^   arbitrarily   estab-       4.<M-»» IM 

About  the  only  thing  the  administra-  JrJ^  rK«lI..ir«i-JtiAlIi^T^ -^i  iT      5 o-s M                  100 

tlon,  the  Congress,  farm  groups,  and  ^'^ft^T^  ^^S^^  ^^tl^:^      eoiS S 

consumer  ip^i^pTa^ree  on  is  ttet  cur-  i!S"!?f**  „^««*"^"f2-   *^':!2:"'  "V*      fSSJ"""!: 1 M 

sf^.sss.is'.sssir  z^»s^"s?:s£  jisrrs^^-siruj^ijss 

trophe  at  a  time  when  PMeral  Gov-  tural  mibskttes  of  foreign  governments.  SlS(bT»*  moreSn  Wi^ 

emment  outlays  for  farm  programs  by  offering  surpliis  CCC  grain  as  a  pefeent  on  April  l.  Mti,  and  for  any  sutaw- 

are  at  all-time  highs.  In  fact,  we  have  bonus   to  countries   which   purchase  quent  ciz-iiianth  period  if  lavenuaent  net 

spent  more  money  on  farm  programs  American  grain  in  the  world  market.  purchif  are  ftilinst«l  to  exceed  TJO  bil- 

in  the  last  4  years  than  we  have  in  the  This  is  a  comprehensive  farm  bill.  ^  ^"^  ^"^  equhralent  durtnc  the  next 

IHevious  20.  It  has  bem  said  that  agrt-  one  that  addNsaes  all  segments  of  our  *  >im»uis. 

culture  is  in  the  grips  of  a  farm  credit  agricultural  economy,  yet  recognises  rtoM  n— wool  aio  iioHAni 

crisis,   but   I   think   the   problem   Is  that  farm  commoditlea  arent  all  aUke.  The  Wool  Act  la  extended  In  lu  preoent 

deeper  than  that  American  agrleul-  nyg  legislation  prwides  a  reasonable  '°™*  throucfa  1900. 

ture  is  facing  a  farm  profit  crisis,  and  m^i  orderly  transition  from  the  cur-  titu  m—mma 

unto  some  j^ontabOity  is  restwed  to  ,^j  uA  farm  marketing  phfloaophy  Wheat  loan  leveia  are  <f  Wlshwl  at  75 

farming  things  are  not  going  to  get  ^  ^  philosophy  guided  by  market  sig-  percent  of  the  (Ire  year  avcraie  of  domestic 

any  better.  wi«  t  believe  that  the  future  ortMoer-  f***^  exrtiirtlna  the  bigfa  and  low  valued 

Mr.  President,  the  McCoonell-Fum  ^T^ J  TI«!!L-W.-!^.it^  ^!^^  y~»  The  loan  l«»l  may  not  bo  adjiieted 

Bureau  proposal  is  a  sensible  and  real-  "J.SL^fr!]^^,!^^          oepenos  by  n»ore  than  lo  percent  in  any  year  toclud- 

isUc  approach  to  the  farm  profitability  <»""■««»  direcUon.  ing  the  flrrt  year  of  the  program, 

crisis.  It  provides  positive  direction  to  ^^-  Preaident.  this  is  a  watershed  The  wheat  tanet  prtocs  in  1000  wiu  be 

farm  export  poUey.  which  is  the  key  to  y«U"  'or  American  agriculture.  This  ttfrntntXi^  lOOO  tarpet  prfce  leyeL  Begin- 

maklng  America's  farmers  competitive  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  redl-  52Lr.  illl'.^jJIS  #?1?2L    "^ 

in  the  world  marketplace.  It  also  pro-  rect  farm  policy  in  a  manner  which  ^SS^^Siiliil^^S^a^SSSSrtSai 

vides  inccMne  safeguards  for  our  farm-  can  truly  restore  i»tifitabillty  to  Amer-  ^^^  ig^  valued  yean.  The  target  price  wUl 

era  while  emphasising  the  importance  lean  agriculture.  The  transition  wiU  not  be  adjusted  by  more  than  0  peieent  an- 

of  aoD  and  water  conservation.  This  not  be  eaay.  but  in  the  bUl  I  put  before  nuaUy. 

hoi  recognlMe  the  success  of  the  wool,  you  today  we  have  a  SoUd  framework  The  Secretary  wHl  have  authority  to  re- 
peanut,  and  sugar  programs  by  main-  that  wiU  give  American  farmers  the  ^^'^  w"»i>>lanBe  with  an  acreage  reductloo 

tainlng  them  in  their  existing  forms,  edge  they  need  to  weather  the  storm.  !Si(SJ?^«lISiilS'1I?!liI2?^Il!Jll!t^ 

Thia  nroBtMAl  will  &]mi  rediMw  \n%a»  ■m      ■^  %,            ^..        ..  ^         ..  ..-  ooodiuoa  Of  eilglHUty  for  pragiam  benaflte. 

£nis  proposal  wm  aiao  reouce  nuge  j     beueve      the      McConneU-Farm  if  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  exoeed  4  per- 

OovCTnment  milk  o"n»luiea  by  finally  Bureau    biU    represents    the    middle  cent  of  annual  world  utlUsatloo.  the  Seere- 

2!n^JI..^i»"l!^°£l!^*^I^  if  ««>"«»  to  the  farm  policy  debate.  I  tary  wm  be  required  to  tanplenient  and  acre- 

SSJ^^T^'SLn'SriSLkS  hope  this  legi||laUonwm  help  provide  "^  "****~rr!L -^ 

SHibMrb.  then  we^reSuceSS  SL/'^TTSi  ««*„^^"«  '«  »  ,^  ^  ^^^^^^L   .  « 

supports.  Fbially.  this  MU  will  abolish  «»ebate  that  will  result  in  a  farm  poUcy  Comlo«l«td.«ertaj^ 

the  farmer-owned  grata  reaerve  which  *"«*»  »"<*"  *»"»■  '•"»«»  to  produce  «SL°' 'SfJSl!  SS!^t.Tir!S!i^-?^2!S 

w          iTZ^     ^!^:    1  ^.  •»»«»«  wiuwm  ^^  rtrtmt^r  I  otAnd  Iwfnr*  vaii  t<Mtav  pnoee  exrliinmg  the  high  and  low  valued 

hanga  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  mar-  ^^^!?^J/~^J^^rV'^  yeais.  The  loan  level  may  not  be  adjusted 

ketplaoe.  But.  more  importantly,  this  to   pledge   my   commitment   to.   and  „,  ^^^^  ^,„  ^g  penent  In  any  year  Indud- 

bill  provldea  for  an  orderly  and  cau-  «l«nal  my  involvement  in.  the  develop-  m,  the  fint  year  at  the  program.  Loan 

tlous  approach  to  market  orientatioiL  ment  of  a  national  policy  that  will  levels  of  grain  aorghimi.  barley,  oate  and  rye 

I  applaud  the  administration's  efforts  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  health  wai  be  aet  in  relation  to  fee  value  compared 

to  create  a  fundamental  change  in  ag-  of  oiir  farm  economy  for  years  to  ^  '^'"^ 

ricultural    marketing    concepts,    but  come.  .9°"  .^g^  ^'^^^  \^.  *S  jf  *!!??' 

these  efforts  go  to  far  too  fast  The  ad-  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimoua  con-  ^J^*}!!^^^r}J!!rlJS^ISS^Si  !S 

mlnlstraticm  faila  to  reeogniae  agrleul-  wnt  that  a  title-by-title  summary  and  no  percent  of  the  Ave  isar  average  of  do- 

ture  as  it  la  today.  We  simply  cannot  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  mestic  prioee  excluding  the  high  and  low 

expect  farmers  to  change  overnight  Rboobb.  vahied  year^  The  target  price  wlQ  not  be 

the  way  they  have  been  doing  business  th.-.  k^-.  .a  nKi*.^4An  »»i.  m.t^  adjusted  by  oiore  than  S  percent  annually, 

for  yvm.  1  believe  my  bill  tea  sensible  J^  ^Sl^»    i!f^»^  .^^  ""»  ^"^  price  for  grain  aotghum.^ato 

recognition  of  that  fact  „     "■  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  .Qd.  if  designated,  barley  win  be  set  in  rear 

I  think  it  te  safe  to  say  that  nobody  *'«'0«i).  as  follows:  sooable  relation  to  the  target  price  for  com. 

In  thte  b«)dy  expects  any  single  farm  Tms-ir-Tnis  SomuaT  The  Secretary  win  have  authority  to  re- 

^*  'yg  ™S  y^^  *^^^y"?  °*'  ProvkleB  for  continued  uie  of  a  dairy  pur-  condition  of  eUglbaity  for  program  beneflts. 

oomea  law  wfll  be  the  product  of  ear-  ,;|^^  program  with  nipport  price  set  at  90  U  feed  gram  carryover  stocks  exceed  4  per- 

nest   compromise   by   Senators   from  percent  of  the  prevloM  three  years'  average  cent  of  annual  world  utOlaation.  the  Seere- 

both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Aa  we  begin  "au  mnk"  price.  Thia  price  level  "ti*!!  be  ^*T  ^"^  ^  required  to  Implement  an  acre- 

thte  process  of  developing  new  farm  autoraaUcaUy  revtoed  effective  April  1  and  *<*  reductltm  program, 

legialatlon.  I  submit  that  my  proposal  October  l.  The  support  price  level  ahaU  alao  trlb  v— ooiroa 

provldea  a  sound  baste  f itnn  which  to  be  adjuated  In  relation  to  the  net  Govern-  Cotton  loan  ratea  wiU  be  aet  at  the  lower 

begin  our  dtscuaakm.  ment  purehsses  according  to  the  foOowtng  of: 

Witness     after     witness     testifying  table:  (»>    gs    percoit    of    the    average    price 

before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com-  (weighted  by  market  and  month)  of  the  U.& 
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spot  market  price  of  the  pievioas  Ave ; 
excluding  the  high  and  low  valued  years;  or 

(b)  00  percent  bf  the  average  of  eoeapara- 
ble  cotton  prlodi  quoted  CXP.  Horthera 
Europe.  The  lean  level  ahaU  not  be  adfoated 
by  more  than  10  percent  In  any  year  Indud- 
ing  the  first  yearfof  the  pragraaa. 

The  cotton  tahtet  price  In  1000  win  be 
froaen  at  the  1000  leveL  "t«— "t^g  in  1007, 
the  target  priee|wiU  be  eatabllshiid  at  110 
percent  of  the  aune  average  aaaiket  price 
uaed  to  detetmln^  the  loan  rate.  The  target 
price  win  not  be  adJuated  by  mote  than  S 
percent  annwallyj 

The  Secretary  win  have  authority  to  re- 
quire compliance  with  an  acreage  redaction 
and/or  paid  land  dlveraloa  pragram  as  a 
condition  of  dlgiiillty  for  piegram  benefMa. 
If  carryover  stock  of  cotton  exceedi  nonnal 
aupply  by  more  uiaa  15  percent  the  Secre- 
tary wfll  be  reqiared  to  Implement  an  acre- 
age reduction  program. 

xinBvi-«ics 

Rice  loan  Ievd4  are  esfabllahed  at  7i  per- 
cent of  the  five  year  average  of  doewstlc 
prices  exdudiagi  the  high  and  low  valued 
yean.  The  loan  level  may  not  be  adjusted 
by  more  than  10  beroent  In  any  year  Includ- 
ing the  first  yearlof  the  pragraaa. 

The  rice  target  prise  In  1000  wfll  be  flraaen 
at  the  1005  tugk  price  levd.  Heglmiliw  In 
1907.  the  target  Mee  wfll  be  astabUshed  at 
110  percent  of  tge  five  year  average  of  do- 
mestic pricea  excluding  the  high  and  low 
valued  yeara  The  target  price  wfll  not  be 
adjuated  by  more  that  5  percent  aannslly. 

The  Secretary  [wfll  have  authority  to  re- 
quire oompUanoe  with  an  acreage  reduction 
and/or  paid  laoil  diversion  program  aa  a 
condition  of  ellgAiOlty  for  pragram  beaetlta. 
If  carryover  atoika  of  rice  ixeeed  normal 
aupidy  by  more  ttian  15  percent  the  Secre- 
tary wfll  be  teqiBied  to  imptement  an  acre- 
age reduction  pt^igiaw 

nnc  vn — raunna 

The  peanut  psngram  la  continued  In  ita 
prcaent  forma  with  minor  modifies tiona. 
The  quota  auppbrt  price  In  1000  la  main- 
tained at  cuncnt  leveia.  Changes  In  quota 
loan  lev^  wouMbe  modified  only  to  reflect 
the  percentage  Change  In  the  prices  paid 
Index  of  the  prsvioua  year  troaa  the  prior 
year.  I 

The  peanut  qifoU  wfll  be  estsbBshed  at 
the  level  of  the  previoua  three  years'  aver- 
age of  domeatic  I  edible  and  aeed  nae  with 
for  further  modlfica' 


neeucieaune  i 

i  discretion  foi 

mote  than  5 


Secretarial 

tlon  by  no  mote  |than  5  percent  If  Justified 
by  supply  snd  deOund  proJeetiaBS. 
xm^  vm— soTsaans 

The  current  soybean  loan  foifluila  Is  re- 
tained. No  addltlanal  authority  for  acreage 
reduction  progrataia  or  defldeney  paymenta 
iataichided.  i 

nuiz— sooaa 

The  Secretary  IshaU  support  the  price  of 
domeetlrany  grown  augareane  through  non- 
recourse loans  a«  appropriate  levda  but  not 
leaa  than  10  oen|a  per  pound  for  the  1000 
through  1000  cOopa  of  augar.  Sugar  beet 
loan  leveia  ahaU  fee  aet  at  leveia  that  are  f  ab- 
end reasonable  m  relation  to  the  level  of 
loana  for  augareahe- 


)  Secretary] 


If  the  Secretary  makea  land  dlverslan  pay- 
menta to  assist  Ih  sdjuating  acreage  of  the 
1900. 1007. 1000.  or  1909  crop  of  wheat  feed 
graliia.  cotton  ot  rice,  at  leaat  00  percent 
ahaU  be  made  available  at  algnup. 

The  Fanner-Ofned  Reaerve  la  terminated. 

Defldmcy  payments  are  limited  to 
$50,000  per  pertcn  In  each  of  the  1000 
through  1909  cro^  yean. 


TItU  XI— aOBICDtTDBAL  ULXMia  Un  POBUC 

Law4ao 
ftovidea  for  an  export  commodity  bonua 
to  offart  the  uae  of  export  aubai- 
by  cnmprtlng  oountriea  and  the  U.8. 
trade  dtaadvantagea  being  experienced  be- 
cause of  currency  exehsnge  relatlonahlpa. 
This  pravlalon  would  help  regain  foreign 
and  reduce  CCC  and  farmer-owned 
atocka.  The  provisions  of  the  csrgo 
ptefennee  laws  shaU  not  apply  to  this  pro- 


Ihe  Kxport  Credit  Revtdving  Fund  would 
be  activated  and  extended  through  1900. 
export  sslea  finaneed  or  guaranteed  under 
any  OOC  export  credit  program  would  be 
exeamiled  from  cargo  preference  lawa. 

XJm  at  the  Intermediate  credit  program 
authoriaed  under  aectlon  4  of  the  Food  for 
Feaee  Aet  of  1000  la  mandated. 

The  apedal  atandby  export  aubaldy  pro- 
gram la  exempted  from  cargo  preference 
tews. 

To  provide  sddltional  export  outlets  while 
hrtping  mert  the  food  needs  of  developing 
oountriea.  the  minlmimi  tonnage  to  be 
ahlpped  under  titlea  I.  n  and  m  of  PL  400 
be  10  mfllkm  tons  (up  from  current 
of  about  0  mfllon  tone).  All  PL  400 
ahlpnwnta  would  be  exempted  from  cargo 
preference  tewa. 

nnx  xn— assouaca  ooassavATioa 

The  Secretsry  of  Agriculture  must  provide 
for  a  CMiser  ration  reaerve  program  for 
ownen  and  operaton  of  eroskxHirone  land 
to  ssatat  them  in  conserving  aoU  oonalBtent 
with  budgetary  limitations.  Contracts  of 
aeven  td  fifteen  yean  would  be  offered 
under  which  producen  would  convert  ero- 
aiOB-prane  croidand  to  less  intensive  uaes 
audi  ss  pasture,  permsnent  grssa,  legumes 
or  trees. 

Any  producer  who  brtnga  fragile  land  into 
production  shsU  be  ineligible  for  any  farm 
program  beneflta  on  any  crop  in  bis  entire 
farming  operation. 

&900 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
JtepraseatetiMS  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Amerfea  in  Congreu  aetenMed,  That  thia 
Act  amy  be  dted  aa  the  "Agriculture  Act  of 
1905". 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 


101.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjuatment 
Aet  aa  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  19S7. 
la  further  amended  by— 

(1)  atrlklng  out  In  paragraph  (B)  of  sub- 
aectlon  lo(5)  aU  that  part  of  aald  aubpara- 
grsph  (B)  iriiich  follows  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  dause  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  followlnr  "(d)  a  further  adjustment 
to  encourage  aesarwal  adjuatmenta  in  the 
production  dT  milk  throu^  equitable  appor- 
tknoasnt  of  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur- 
chased by  sny  hsndler,  or  by  aU  handlers, 
smong  producen  on  the  basis  of  their  mar- 
ketings of  milk  during  a  representative 
period  of  time  which  need  not  be  limited  to 
one  year,  and  (e)  a  provision  providing  for 
the  accunuilation  and  dlAuraement  of  a 
fund  to  encourage  araaonal  adjuatmenta  in 
the  production  of  milk  may  be  Induded  in 
an  order.'*; 

(3)  striUng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  0c(17)  snd  sddlns  In  lieu  thereof 
the  firilowing:  "Provided  further.  That  if 
one-third  or  more  of  the  producen  ss  de- 
fined in  a  milk  order  apply  in  writing  for  a 
hearing  on  a  propoeed  amendment  of  such 
order,  the  Seoetary  ahaJl  call  such  a  hear- 


ing if  the  propoatd  amendment  la  one  that 
may  legally  be  made  to  aueh  order.  Subaec- 
tton  (13)  of  thia  aectlon  ahaU  not  be  eco- 
atrued  to  permit  any  cooperative  to  art  fSr 
ita  memben  in  an  application  for  a  hearing 
under  the  foregoing  proviao  and  nothing  In 
auch  proviao  ahaU  be  construed  to  preriude 
the  Secretary  hem  calling  an  amendment 
hearing  aa  provided  In  aubaection  (I)  of  thia 
aectlon.  The  Secretary  ahaU  not  be  required 
to  can  a  hearing  on  any  proposed  smend- 
ment  to  sn  order  in  response  to  sn  applica- 
tion for  a  bearing  on  such  proposed  smend- 
ment  if  the  sppUcstkm  requesting  the  hear- 
ing la  received  by  the  Secretary  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  snnounoed  the  decision  on  a  pre- 
viously propoatd  smendment  to  such  order 
and  the  two  propoeed  smendmenta  are  ea- 
aentlally  the  aame.":  and 

(3)  inaerting  after  the  phrase  "pure  and 
wholesome  milk"  in  section  Oc(10)  the 
iriurase  "to  mert  current  needs  snd  further 
to  ssBure  a  level  of  fann  Income  adequate  to 
maintain  productive  capacity  sufficient  to 
mert  anticipated  future  needs". 

(b)  The  provlaiona  of  aubaection  (a)  ahall 
become  effective  January  1,  1000  and  ahaU 
termtaiate  December  31, 1009. 


LBQu.  aTATOs  OT  nomjcoi  1 

Ssc  103.  The  legal  atatua  of  producer  ban- 
dlen  of  milk  under  the  provlalaoa  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjuatment  Aet  aa  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agrieidtural  Marketing 
Agreement  Art  of  1937.  ahan  be  the  aame 
subeequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  Agriculture  Art  of  1905 
aa  it  waa  prior  thereto. 

muk  raica  aurroar 

Ssc.  103.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjuatment  Art  of  1949  la  amended  by— 

(1)  atriklng  out  everything  In  aubaection 
(c)  after  the  first  aentence  and  inaerting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  followinr  "Notwithatand- 
ing  the  foregoing,  milk  ahaU  be  auppixted 
through  the  purcbaae  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucta  of  milk  at  auch  level  equal  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  almple  average  "aU  milk"  price 
received  by  f armen  for  each  of  the  preced- 
ing three  years:  Provided,  That  auch  price 
support  ahaU  be  automatically  reviaed  effec- 
tive April  1  and  October  1  of  each  of  the 
yean  1000  through  1000  except  In  the  caae 
of  1005  the  price  level  revlaiona  diaU  occur 
on  the  firrt  day  of  the  month  following  en- 
actment of  the  Agriculture  Art  of  1905:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  If  the  Secretary  esti- 
matea  that  nrt  govwnment  mice  aupport 
purchaaea  of  milk  or  the  producta  of  milk 
wiU  be  leaa  than  5  billion  pounds  or  in 
exceaa  of  5.99  billion  pounda  milk  equivalent 
he  ahaU  adjurt  the  price  support  aa  deter- 
mined in  thia  aubaectkm  according  to  the 
foUowlng  table: 

"If       tbe       crtJmated   The  pwyentas*'  of  prfee 
■mount   (in   nniiaiMi         support     Ie*el     per 
of    pouDdi)    of    net         hundred-weisiit    for 
Oonernment      priee         mUkihallbe: 
soppoct  purchiwi  of 
milk  durtns  tbe  rele- 
vant   pertod    Is    (in 
mUk  equivalent): 

Less  thsn  3 104 

3.0-3.09 103 

4.0-4.09 103 

5.0-5.99 100 

7.0-7.00 96 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sbaU  have  au- 
thority to  further  adjurt  the  aupport  price 
by  not  more  than  an  additional  three  per- 
cent on  April  1, 1900  and  for  any  aubeequent 
six-month  period  if  government  net  pur- 
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art  eatlinfttcd  to  exceed  IM  bOlion 

poundi  milk  equlvmlent  durinc  the  next  13 
moottaB." 


(3)  deletii«  lubaeetteD  (d)  thereof. 

t  or  BUST  raooocn  TO  TRBuura 
imuTMnr 


104.  Beetian  SM  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1940  ie  uncoded  bjr  atrlklnc  out 
"196S"  in  aubeecUofM  (a)  and  (b)  and  Inaert- 
inc  In  lieu  thereof  "ItM". 


B4nT] 

Sac  106.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Ausuat 
13.  lOM  (7  U.ac.  480  1).  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "1M5"  and  biaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "19W". 
axDucno*  op  aanT  paooocr  lavtMiuana 
Sac  100.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ahaU  utUlK.  to  the  fullest  extent  practica- 
ble, the  authorities  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Including 
exportation  of  dairy  producU  at  not  less 
than  prevaillnc  world  market  prices),  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  19M  (PubUc  lAW  480).  and  other 
authoritlea  avaOble  to  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  inventories  of  dairy  products  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  so  as  to 
reduce  net  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
expenditures  to  the  estimated  outlays  for 
the  milk  price  support  program  used  in  de- 
veloping budget  outlays  under  the  Oongres- 
slonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  the  appropri- 
ate fiscal  year. 

TITLE  n— WOOL  AMD  MOHAIR 
KXTBrnioD  OP  soppoar  pkoobaii:  soppokt 

paicB 
Sic  301.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1084  Is  amended  by- 
CD  striking  out  "1908"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  tnserttw  in  Ilea  thereof  "lOar*:  and 

(3)  striking  out  aD  that  foOom  the  comma 
in  subsection  (b)  after  the  word  "Provided" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followtng: 
"That  for  the  marketing  yean  beginning 
January  1.  19M  and  ending  December  31. 
1900.  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall 
be  77.8  per  centum  (rounded  to  the  nearest 
full  cent)  of  the  amount  ralnilatwl  aecord- 
Inc  to  the  forei^lng  formula". 

Tnum— WHEAT 


P*T- 

axBOcnon  un  axr 
un  LAire  uvBuoii  pob 

TBS  Its*  THBOOOH  ItS*  CaOPS  OP  WBXAX 

8k.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  19M 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  after 
sectioa  107A  a  new  section  as  fidlowK 

"SMC.  107B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provialon  of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  available  to 
produeen  noB-reoouiae  loans  and  purchases 
for  each  of  the  19M  through  1989  crops  of 
wheat  at  a  level  equal  to  78  per  centum  of 
the  simple  average  domeatlc  price  of  wheat 
received  by  tamen  for  each  of  the  preced- 
ing five  marketing  years,  exehiding  the  high 
and  low  valued  years;  Pmtided.  That  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  shall  not  be  ad- 
justed by  more  than  10  per  centum  in  any 
year.  fTK'"'f«"g  the  first  year  of  such  pro- 
gram. The  loans  to  be  made  avallaUe  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  without  interest  for  a  nine  month 
period  and  may  be  extended  at  the  option  of 
the  producCT  for  another  nine  months,  but 
with  tnterest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  government  at  that  time. 

"(bXlXA)  In  addltlan.  the  Secretary  shall 
available  to  produeen  payments  for 


each  of  the  1988  through  1989  crops  of 
wheat  in  an  amount  computed  in  this  aub- 
seettaL  Payments  for  any  such  crop  of 
wheat  Shan  be  computed  by  multlpiytng  (1) 
the  payment  rate  by.  (11)  the  farm  program 
crop  acreage,  by  (lU)  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  the  crop.  In  no  event  may 
paymenU  be  made  under  this  parasraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  actually 
planted  to  wheat 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of: 

"(1)  the  national  wsigfated  average  market 
price  received  by  farmen  during  the  ftrst 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(li)  the  kian  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop  Is 
less  than  the  established  price  per  bosheL 

"(C>  The  established  price  for  wheat  in 
1988  shaU  not  be  lem  than  the  established 
price  for  wheat  In  1888.  Beginning  in  1987. 
the  estabHshed  prtoe  shall  lie  set  at  a  level 
equal  to  110  percent  of  the  simple  average 
domestic  price  of  wheat  received  by  farmen 
for  each  of  the  preceding  five  marketing 
years,  excluding  the  high  and  low  valued 
years,  but  shall  not  be  adjusted  by  more 
than  8  per  '■f**'""  annmlly  each  of  the 
1987  through  1888  cropa. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
menu  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  iho- 
ducer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  ■"~***-  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3XA>  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  produeen  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  Intended  for  wheat  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconserving  crops  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
or  other  condltton  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the 
produeen  on  the  number  of  acres  so  affect- 
ed by  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  (including  any  acreage 
which  the  produeen  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  wheat  or  other  noucunaei  vlug 
crop  In  Ueu  of  wheat  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  diaaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produe- 
en) in  the  immediately  preceding  year,  mul- 
tiplied by  78  per  centum  of  the  fkrm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  wtabllahed  by  the  Sec- 
retary times  a  payment  rate,  equal  to  33Vk 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  for  the 
crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(c>  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary  detor- 
mtnea  that  because  of  drought.  Oood.  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  eootrol  of  the  producers,  the 
total  quantity  of  wheat  which  the  produeen 
an  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  Is  lem  than 
the  result  of  multiplying  80  per  centum  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop  by  the 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such  crop, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced  yield 
disaster  payment  to  the  produeen  at  a  rate 
equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  estabHshed 
price  for  the  crop  for  the  defleleney  In  pro- 
duction below  80  per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  Produeen  on  a  farai  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  dtsaster  paymenU  under  this  para- 
graph If  crop  insuranee  is  available  to  them 
under  the  FMeral  Crop  Insuranee  Act  with 
respect  to  their  wheat  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provlslcns  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the 


Secretary  may  make  disaster  paymenU  to 
produeen  on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  eonditlon 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
dueen on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
looses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers: 

"(U)  Federal  crop  Insuranee  indemnity 
paymenU  and  other  forma  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  FMeral  Government 
to  such  produeen  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  kMs  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  Insurance  program;  and 

"(ill)  additional  aasistanre  must  be  made 
available  to  such  produeen  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  su^  adjust- 
menU  In  the  amount  of  paymenU  made 
available  under  this  subparagraph  with  re- 
spect to  Individual  farms  so  as  to  assure  the 
equitable  allotment  of  sudi  paymenU 
among  produeen  taking  into  account  other 
forms  of  Federal  disaater  assistance  provid- 
ed to  the  produeen  for  the  crop  involved. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  ahaO  prodalm  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1988 
through  1889  crops  of  wheat  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  July  1  of 
each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  in 
the  next  succeeding  ralenrtar  year,  except 
that  In  the  case  of  the  1988  crop,  the  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1988.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  national 
program  acreage  fint  prodalmed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  If  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary  based  upon  the  latest  Inf onna- 
tion.  and  the  secretary  shaU  proclaim  such 
reviaed  national  program  acreage  as  soon  as 
it  Is  made.  Hie  nr^'^—f*  program  acreage 
for  wheat  ahall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  natteinal  average  of  the 
f  ann  program  payment  yields  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  made)  wlU 
produce  the  quantity  (less  tanporU)  that  the 
Secretary  estlmatres  wfll  be  utillaed  domesti- 
cally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  ex- 
cessive or  an  Increase  In  stoaks  Is  needed  to 
assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  national  program  acreage  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  Increase  or  decrease 
In  carryover  stocks. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shaU 
be  detemlned  by  dhrkUng  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
aerm  that  the  Secretary  estimatee  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shaU  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  mora  than  100  per  centum 
nor  leas  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shaU  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  Individual  farm  program 
at  I  cages  are  required  to  be  determined.  The 
farm  program  acreage  shaU  not  be  further 
reduced  by  an  application  of  the  allocation 
factor  if  the  produeen  reduce  the  acreage 
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of  wheat  idanted  for  harvest  on  the  farm 
from  the  acreage  base  establiabed  for  the 
farm  under  subsOetlon  (e)(3>  of  this  section 
by  at  least  the  ptooentage  reoonmended  by 
the  Secretary  shaO  provide  ffeir  and  equita- 
ble treatment  far  produeen  on  fame  on 
which  the  acreaae  of  wheat  planted  for  har- 
vest Is  less  thi^  the  acreage  taaae  estab- 
lished for  the  fatm  under  subsection  (eX3>. 
but  for  which  tike  reduction  is  tesaffldent 
to  exempt  the  b^m  from  the  application  of 
the  aUocatlon  takm.  In  estaWMiliw  the  al- 
location factor  JTor  wheat,  the  Secretary 
may  make  audi  jadJostmenU  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  take  Into  account 
the  extent  of  exomption  of  faims  under  the 
foregoing  provlsiiis  of  this  parMnph. 

"(d)  The  farm  brogram  paymaBt  yidd  for 
each  crop  of  whiat  ShaU  be  the  yldd  estab- 
lished for  the  f^rm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  toil  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equltauk  yield.  If  no  payment  yMd 
for  wheat  was  efctablished  for  the  fann  In 
the  previous  cra|>  year,  the 
determine  such  |Md  as  the  i^ 
fair  and  reasonkble.  WotwttlMtandhig  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  (his  robaeetlon.  In 
the  detennlnatldn  of  yMds,  the  Secretary 
ShaU  take  into  account  the  actual  ylekls 
proved  by  the  ikoducer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  pajnant  yMd 
established  on  tl>e  basis  of  sodi  yields  rtiaU 
be  reduced  und^  other  piovldcBa  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  It 
neosssary.  the  fteretaiy  may  establish  na- 
tional. State.  or[  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  b84i  of  historical  yMds.  as  ad- 
justed by  the  ~ 
mal  taetonaff) 
torical  period, 
able,  on  the 
yields  fbr  the 


to  correct  for  i 
such  yldda  in  the  hlB- 
such  data  ars  not  avaU- 
'8  *-»*■—**  of  actual 
year  involved.  If  nation- 
al. State  or  eouofty  program  payment  yielda 
are  eatabilahed,  the  farm  program  payment 
yielda  shaD  balance  to  the  national.  State  or 
county  program  payment  ykSOB. 

"(eXl)  Notwttistandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  seetiton.  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  any  cropi  either  for  a  program  under 
whteh  the 
beUmltedas 
set-aside 
(3)  of  this 
mines  that 
absence  of 
taking  Into 
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planted  to  wlisat  would 
In  paragraph  (3)  or  a 
as  described  In  paragraph 
if  the  Secretary  deter- 
supply  of  wheat.  In  the 
program,  win  be  exoaaahre. 
it  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reaaonahle  and 
stable  supplies  slid  prices  and  to  meet  a  na- 
tional emergmM^.  The  Secretary  shaU  an- 
'  sua  wheat  acreage  Umttatlnn 


nounoe  any 

program  or  set  sMdeprogram  not  later  than 
July  1  prior  to  the  calendar  year  In  a^ilch 
the  crop  Is  harvested,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  the  188^  crop,  the  Secretary  ahaU 
announce  such  ikogram  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1988. 

"(3)  If  a  wheat  acreage  Umltatlon  program 
Is  announced  u>der  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  such  limitation  shaU  be  achieved 
by  applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction 
to  the  acreage  t^  for  each  wheat-produc- 
ing farm.  ProduOen  who  knowlntfy  produce 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  permitted  iriieat 
acreage  for  the  larm  shaU  be  Inrtlglhlr  for 
wheat  loans,  purchases,  and  paymenU  with 
respect  to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for 
any  farm  for  the  purpose  at  detomlnlng 
any  reduction  raquired  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  llmltatlifn  under  this 
paragraph  ahaUlbe  the  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  whtat  for  harvest  In  the  crop 
year  immedlat*^  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  detotalnatlon  is  made  or.  at  the 


discretion  of  tlie  Secretary,  the  average 
acreaae  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  in  the 
two  crop  yean  immediately  preceding  the 
year  fbr  irtileh  the  determination  is  made; 
provided,  under  no  circumstances  ahaU  the 
sum  of  the  base  acres  of  aU  program  crops 
on  a  farm  exceed  the  crop  base  acreage  for 
the  tunn.  For  the  purpooe  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  har- 
vest siiaD  inelude  any  acreage  whldi  the 
ptodueers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconserving  crop  In  Ueu  of 
a^ieat  because  of  dxoagtA,  flood,  or  other 
natural  diaaster.  or  other  oondttlon  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers  The  Secretary 
may  make  adJustmenU  to  reflect  estah- 
tlalied  erop^otatlon  practioea  and  to  reflect 
such  other  facton  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines sliould  be  considered  In  determining  a 
latt  and  equitable  base.  A  mmiber  of  acres 
on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing  (A)  the 
product  oWalnrd  by  multlidylng  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn 
fkom  the  production  of  wheat  times  the 
number  of  acrea  actually  planted  to  such 
commodity,  by  (B)  the  number  of  acrea  au- 
thoriaed  to  be  idanted  to  such  commodity 
under  tlie  Umltatlon  estabUshed  by  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  be  devoted  to  consovatton  uses. 
In  aoeordanoe  wltii  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  number  of  acres  so  deter- 
mined is  hereafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
fencd  to  as  'reduced  acreage'.  If  an  acreage 
limitation  program  is  announced  vaadtr 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  a  crop 
of  wheat,  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shaU 
not  be  applicable  to  such  crop,  including 
any  prior  announcement  whldi  may  have 
made  under  such  subsection  with  re- 
to  such  crop.  The  Individual  farm  pro- 
acreage  abaU  be  the  acreage  planted 
on  a  farm  to  wheat  for  harvest  within  the 
peimitted  wheat  acreage  for  the  farm  as  es- 
tataUriied  under  thia  paragraph. 

"(3)  If  a  aet-aside  program  Is  announced 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  then 
as  a  condition  of  ellgibiUty  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  paymenU  authorised  by  this 
section,  the  produeen  on  a  farm  must  set 
and  devote  to  conaervation  uses  an 
of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified  po-- 
aa  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  aereace  of  wheat  planted  for  harveat  for 
the  crop  for  irtileh  the  aet-aalde  la  In  effect 
Tlie  artpaalde  acreage  shaU  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uaes.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
latkms  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  If  a  set-aside 
program  Is  eatabllshed,  the  Secretary  may 
limit  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  Such 
n».t»^M.i  aiiau  be  applied  on  a  uniform 
bads  to  aU  wheat-producing  farau.  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  such  adJustmenU  in  indi- 
vidual set-aside  acreages  under  this  section 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 
correet  fdr  abnormal  facton  affecting  pro- 
duction, and  to  give  due  cfmslderation  to 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices, 
types  (rf  sou.  soU  and  water  conservation 
meaauras.  topography,  and  such  other  fac- 
ton as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

"(4>  The  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conserTaUon  uaes  shaU 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit  subject  to  such  teims 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. aU  or  any  part  of  such  acresg«  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflow- 
er.  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe.  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  tritlcale. 
rye.  or  other  commodity.  If  the  Secretary 


determines  that  audi  production  Is 
to  provide  an  adeqate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, is  not  Ukdy  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  kupport  program,  and  wiU  not 
affect  farm  income  adverady.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation usss  under  an  acreage  limitation 
or  set  ■aside  program  with  respect  to  land 
that  has  been  farmed  undv  summer  fallow 
practlcea.  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shaU  consider  the  ef f ecU  of  soQ 
erosian  and  such  other  facton  as  the  Secre- 
tary conriden  appropriate. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion paymenU  to  produeen  of  wheat 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  or  aet- 
aside  progrsm  for  wheat  is  in  effect  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  land  diver- 
sion paymenU  are  neoeaaary  to  assist  In  ad- 
justing the  total  national  acreage  of  wheat 
to  deslraUe  goals.  Sudi  land  diversion  pay- 
menU shaU  be  made  to  produeen  who.  to 
the  extent  preecribed  by  the  Secretary, 
devote  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  In  accord- 
ance with  land  dlvenlon  contracU  entered 
Into  by  the  Becretary  with  such  producers. 
Tlie  amounU  payable  to  produeen  under 
land  dlverslan  contracU  may  be  deteratilned 
through  the  submission  on  bids  for  such 
contracU  by  xnoduoen  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ao- 
ceptabUlty  of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
ShaU  take  Into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
dueen and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  ahaU  Umlt  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreemenU  in 
any  county  or  local  community  ao  as  not  to 
affect  adversdy  the  pmnomy  of  the  county 
of  local  community. 

"(8)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  additional  diverted  acreage  may  be 
devoted  to  wildlife  food  idoU  of  wUdllfe 
habitat  In  conformity  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  In  consultation  with 
wildlife  agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
foregoing  sentence.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  payment  on  such 
acreage  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  apptopriate  In  relation  to 
the  benefit  to  the  genoal  pubUc  If  the  pro- 
ducer agrees  to  permit  without  other  com- 
pensation, aooem  to  aU  or  such  portion  of 
the  farm,  as  the  Secretary  may  preecribe.  by 
the  gennal  public,  for  hunting,  trapping, 
fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  applieaUe 
State  and  Federal  regulations. 

"(7)  An  operatOT  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  mogram  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shaU  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  tor  audi  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produe- 
en on  the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any 
such  agreement  If  the  Secretary  deteraalnes 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  drou^t  or  other  disaster 
or  to  prevoit  or  aUeylate  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  sgrleultural  commodities. 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  when  the  carryover  stocks  of 
wheat  exceeds  four  percent  of  annual  world 
utilisation,  the  Secretary  of  agriculture 
ShaU  lnu>lanent  an  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram. 

"(f)  If  the  faUure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fuUy  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section  pre- 
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dudea  the  — -^«««f  of  kMuw,  purchaMa.  and 
paymcnta.  the  aMntary  bmjt,  nevertbelMi. 
make  nicta  loana.  purchuea,  and  paimenU 
in  fuch  amounts  as  the  flMntary  detcr- 
mtaMB  to  be  equitable  in  reiatinc  to  the  aol- 
ouanaH  of  the  faOurc.  The  Secretary  may 
authortae  the  county  and  State  oomnBltteea 
catabUabed  under  section  Mb)  at  the  SoU 
Conacnratlon  and  Powawtic  Allotment  Act 
to  waive  or  modify  deidUnea  and  other  pro- 
■ram  requircmenta  In  caaea  In  which  late- 
neaa  or  failure  to  meet  auch  other  require- 
ments does  not  affect  adreiaely  the  oper- 
ation of  thepracram. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  iaaue  auch  retula- 
tlona  aa  the  Secretary  determlnea  neeeaaary 
to  carry  out  the  pnwrMona  of  thla  aecUoo. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  afaaU  carry  out  the 
program  authortaed  by  thla  aection  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

"(1)  The  prwrlalona  of  aectlon  Kg)  of  the 
Sou  Conmrvatlon  and  Doneatie  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  aaalgnment  of  paymenU) 
ahall  apply  to  paymenta  under  thla  aectlon. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
aharlng  of  paymenta  made  under  thla  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  turn  on  a  fair  and  equitable  baaia. 

"(k)  Notwlthatanding  any  other  provialon 
of  law.  oompllanee  on  a  farm  with  the  terma 
and  coodltlona  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  aa  a  condltloo  of 
eligibility  for  loana.  purchaaea.  or  paymenU 
under  this  section  if  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  established  under  aubaectioo 
(eX3)  of  thla  aectlon.  but  may  be  required  if 
a  aet-aaide  mtigram  la  eatabilahed  under  aub- 
aection  (e)(3)  of  thia  aectlon.". 

MOiiAm.icssn.rTT  or  catnncATS 

SK.  303.  Sectkm  37fd.  3T»e.  37M.  37«g. 
STSh.  3Tti.  and  37tJ  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Juatment  Act  of  VUU  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  prooes- 
scHcs  and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  proteasofi  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1.  IMS  through  May  31. 19M. 
soawnaiow  or  tuBMsmra  quorss  an 
miiHuia  <juuif  loix  Ttonuon 

Sk.  303.  SectioiM  331.  333.  333.  334.  339. 
336.  333.  33*.  379b.  and  3T3c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  IMS  «hall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  IMS  through  IMS  crops  of 


susPBnioii  or  quota  PBOvisiom 

Sac.  304.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congrem  (96  Stat.  303.  as  smended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
ptVpt^H  for  harveat  In  the  calendar  years 
ISM  through  ISM. 
wniArrLicABiLiTT  or  aacnoa  >ot  or  thx  ao- 

ucournuL   act   or    it4S    lo   tsb    isas 

THxouoH  Its*  cBors  or  whiat 

8k.  3M.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  194*  abaU  not  be  appUcaUe  to  the 
ISM  throu^  19M  eropa  of  wheat. 

TTTU IV— FEED  ORAINS 
UMN  aATia.  TAasR  pucn.  buacib  pat- 


,  Am  LAao  DivBtaioii  roa 
THE  itss  TBBOora  isst  CBOPs  or  roD 


Sk.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  19M 
throui^  19M  cropa  of  feed  gralna.  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1*4*  la  amended  by  adding 
after  Section  lOftA  a  new  aectlon  aa  followa: 

Sk.  IMa  Notwithstanding  any  other  vn- 
vision  of  law— 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  produce!*  nonrecourse  loans  and  pur- 
diaacs  for  each  of  the  19M  through  1*M 
eropa  of  com  at  a  level  equal  to  75  per 


centum  of  the  simple  average  domestic  price 
of  com  received  by  farmers  for  each  of  the 
preceding  five  marketing  year,  excluding 
the  high  and  low  valued  yeaiK  PnvUad, 
That  the  level  of  loans  and  purchaaea  ahall 
not  be  adliiated  by  more  than  10  per  centum 
In  any  year.  Indnding  the  first  year  of  auch 
program.  The  loana  to  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  under  thla  auhaectJon  ahaU  be 
without  intereat  for  a  nine  month  period 
and  may  be  extended  at  the  option  of  the 
producer  for  another  nine  month  period 
and  may  be  extended  at  the  option  of  the 
produeer  for  another  nine  montha.  but  with 
intereat  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  coat  of  money 
to  the  government  at  that  time. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  available  to 
producera  loana  and  purehasaa  for  eadi  of 
the4*M  throu^  1*M  eropa  of  grain  aor^- 
uma.  bariey.  oata.  and  rye.  reapectlvely.  at 
such  level  aa  the  Secretary  determlnaa  la 
fair  and  reaaonsble  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  kiana  and  purchaaea  are  made  available 
for  com,  taking  into  ronslderatiwi  the  feed- 
ing value  Hi  auch  commodity  In  relation  to 
com  and  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(bXlXA)  The  Secretary  shall  omke  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1*M  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  in 
an  amount  computed  aa  provided  in  thla 
aubaection.  Paymenta  for  any  auch  crop  of 
feed  gralna  ahall  be  computed  by  mult^ly- 
Ing  (i)  the  payment  rate,  by  (II)  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (iH)  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  for  the  crop. 
In  no  event  may  paymenta  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater 
acreage  than  the  acreage  actually  idanted 
to  auch  feed  gralna. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  ahall  be 
the  amount  by  whldi  the  higher  of — 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(U)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop  is 
less  than  the  established  price  per  busheL 

'(C)  The  established  price  for  com  In  1*M 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  establiahed  price 
for  com  In  1*H.  Beginning  tan  1*87.  the  es- 
tablished price  for  com  shall  be  equal  to  110 
per  centum  of  the  atmirie  average  domeatlc 
price  of  com  recdved  ta^  farmers  for  each  of 
the  preceding  five  marketing  yeans,  exclud- 
ing the  high  and  low  vahisd  yean,  but  shall 
not  be  adjusted  by  more  than  *%  annually 
for  each  of  the  l*t7  throu^  ISM  crops. 

"(D>  The  payment  rate  for  grata  sor- 
ghums, oats.  and.  if  dealgnated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, bariey.  ahall  be  auch  rate  aa  the  Secre- 
tary determlnea  fair  and  reaaonahls  ta  rela- 
tkm  to  the  rate  at  which  paymenU  are 
made  avaQabie  for  com. 

"(E)  Hie  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
menta would  otherwiae  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  thla 
paragraph  ahall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  diaaater  payment  la  made  to 
the  produeer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  thla  subsection. 

"(3XA)  Bxoept  as  provided  ta  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  thla  paragraph,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determlnea  that  the  producers  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  idantlng  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  tatended  for  feed  grains 
to  feed  grains  or  other  nonoooservlng  crops 
because  of  drought,  flood  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  iwevented  planUng  disaater  payment 
to  the  producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so 
affected   but  not   to  exceed   the  acreage 


planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  (Including 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  feed  gralna.  or 
other  nonoonaerving  crap  ta  lieu  of  feed 
grains  becauae  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  diaaater.  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  ta  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  year,  multiplied  by  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
eatabilahed  by  the  Secretary  timea  a  pay- 
ment rate  equal  to  S3H  per  centum  of  the 
eatohliatWMl  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  aa  provided  ta  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
total  quantity  of  feed  gralna  which  the  pro- 
ducers are  aide  to  harveat  <m  any  farm  ia 
lem  than  the  reault  of  multiplying  M  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
eatabilahed  by  the  Secretary  for  auch  crop 
by  the  acreage  planted  for  harveat  for  such 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced 
yield  disaBter  payment  to  the  produoers  at  a 
rate  equal  to  M  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency 
ta  production  below  M  per  centum  for  the 
crop. 

"(C)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  ell- 
glMe  for  disaater  paymenta  under  thla  para- 
graph if  crop  inmranee  ta  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Inauranoe  Act  with 
reapect  to  thdr  feed  grata  acreage. 

"(O)  Notwithstanding  the  provlaiana  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  thta  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  make  diaaater  paymenta  to 
producera  on  a  farm  under  thta  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determlnea  that— 

"(1)  aa  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  diaaater.  or  other  eondltlon 
beyond  the  oontnd  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  aubstantlal 
loaaea  of  production  either  fron  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  feed  grains  or  other 
nonoooaervtag  crop  or  fram  reduced  yielda, 
and  that  auch  loaacs  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  for  the  producera; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
paymenta  and  other  foms  of  aaalatanrf 
made  available  by  the  Fadaral  Government 
to  auch  produoets  for  Bueh  loaaea  are  taauffl- 
dent  to  alleviate  audi  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  tasuranoe  covered  the  lom  be- 
cauae of  trandUonal  proUema  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  tasuranoe  program:  and 

"(ill)  in*i««t««"»'  aaaiatanee  muat  be  made 
available  to  auch  producers  to  aUevlate  the 
econamlc  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustmmU 
ta  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  thta  subparagraph  with  respect  to  ta- 
divldual  farms  so  sa  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  tato  aoeount  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral dtaaater  aaalstanoe  provided  to  the  mo- 
duoers  for  the  crop  involved. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  ahall  prodalm  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  eadi  of  the  1*M 
through  1*M  cropa  of  feed  gralna.  The  proc- 
lamation ahall  be  made  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  har- 
veated  ta  the  next  aucceeding  ralmdar  year, 
exeept  that  ta  the  caae  of  the  1*M  crop,  the 
proclamation  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  prac- 
tlcaUe  after  enactment  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1*M.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the 
national  program  acreage  first  proclaims  for 
any  crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determta- 
ing  the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  thta  subsection  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  necessary  based  upon  the  latest  ta- 
f  ormatlon.  and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim 


The  national  program 
shall  be  the  number 
the  Secretary  detamines 
weighted  nstlnnal  aver- 
paymant  yieUta  f or 
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such  revised 
soon  as  It  ta 
acreage  for  feed  i 
of  harvested  I 
(on  the  bastaof  I 
age  of  the  farm  i 

the  crop  for  wMch  the  detemlnattai  ta 
made)  will  prodiloe  the  quanttty  (leas  im- 
porta)  that  the  Secretary  —*«—«**-  will  be 
utilised  domeaticSlly  and  for  eqwrt  during 
the  marketing  yfar  for  auch  crop.  If  the 
Secretary  deteimlnoa  that  carTyover  atoeka 
of  feed  gralna  aielexceaaiTe  or  an  ineraaae  ta 
atoeka  ta  needed  Ito  aasure  deslrahle  carry- 
over, the  Seereta^  may  adjust  the  national 
program  acreage  by  the  amount  the  Secre- 
tary determine  wUl  sfinompllah  the  daalred 
increase  or  decreape  ta  carryover  stocks. 

"(3)  The  Secretluy  shall  detemine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
shaU  be  determine  by  dhriding  the  nattonal 
program  acreage  for  the  crap  by  the 
number  of  acra  that  the  Seentary  eatl- 
matea  wHl  be  ttarveated  tar  auch  crap, 
except  that  ta  no  event  ahall  the  allocation 
factor  for  any  crto  of  feed  grains  be  more 
than  IM  per  centum  nor  lem  than  M  per 
centum. 

"(3)  The  bMlivitkial  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crap  of  feed  grains  shaU  be  deter- 
mtaed  by  multlpking  the  allocation  teetor 
by  the  acreage  at  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  firms  for  whldi  Individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined.  Thel  farm  program  acreage 
ShaU  not  be  furtl|er  reduced  by  application 
of  the  allocation  factor  If  the  produoen 
reduce  the  acreaCe  of  feed  gratas  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  ftom  the  acreage 
base  established  tar  the  farm  under  subsee- 
Uon  (eX3)  of  thta  section  by  at  least  the  per- 
centage reeommetoded  by  the  Secretary  ta 
the  proclamation:  of  the  national  program 
acreage.  The  Secretary  ahaQ  ptovikie  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  produeera  on 
farms  <»  which  ^w  acreage  of  feed  gratas 
planted  for  harvest  ta  lem  than  the  acreage 
base  estsMtahed  lor  the  farm  under  sulisee- 
Uon  (eX3).  but  tai  mbUk  the  reductlan  ta  in- 
suf f  teient  to  exeiApt  the  farm  tarn  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ^location  factor.  In  estab- 
lishing the  allocation  factor  for  ftoed  grains, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as 
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the  Secretary  dedns  necessary  to  take  Into 
account  the  exteht  of  exemptlan  of  fUma 
under  the  foregoing  provlaiana  of  thta  para- 
graph. 

"(d)  The  farm  Program  payment  yldd  for 
each  crap  of  feed  gralna  ahall  be  the  yield 
eatabilahed  for  t^e  farm  for  the  previoua 
crop  year,  adjuatqd  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  diultable  yldd.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  fded  gralna  was  eataMtalMiirt 
for  the  farm  ta  the  previoua  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  may  dotermine  sudi  yldd  as  the 
Secretary  finds  lair  and  reasonable.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of 
thta  subsection,  ta  the  determination  of 
yields,  the  Secretory  shall  take  tato  account 
the  actual  yidds!  proved  by  the  producer, 
and  neither  suchi  yields  nor  the  ftom  pro- 
gram payment  y^d  estahltahed  on  the  basta 
of  such  yields  shgll  be  reduced  under  other 
proviskms  of  thU  aubeeetkm.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determlnea  H  neceaaaiy.  the  Secretary 
may  eatahlish 
gram  payment 
cal  ylelcta.  as 
correct  for 
yidds  ta  the 


,  state  or  ooonty  pro- 
I  on  the  basta  of  hlstori- 
by  the  Secretary  to 
factors  affertlngsuch 
period,  or.  If  such 
data  are  not  avaUkUe.  on  the  secretary's  es- 
timate of  actual  yields  for  the  crap  year  ta- 
volved.  If  national,  atate.  or  county  program 


yidda  are  eatshllahed,  the  farm 
payment  yielda  ahall  balance  to 
the  naffcinal,  atate  or  county  program  pay- 
ment yldda. 

"(eXl)  Notwlthatanding  any  other  provi- 
sion  of  thta  section,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  any  crap  either  for  a  program  under 
whldi  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
would  be  Umlted  ss  described  ta  paragraph 
(3)  or  a  set-aside  program  aa  deacrlbed  ta 
paragraph  (3)  of  thta  aubaection  If  the  Sec- 
retary determlnea  that  the  total  aupply  of 
feed  gralna,  ta  the  ahaence  of  auch  a  pro- 
gram, win  be  exeeaatve,  taking  tato  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maln- 
tata  rtaacnahle  and  atable  auppUea  and 
prieea  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 
The  Secretary  ahaU  announce  any  such  feed 
grata  acreage  Umltatlon  program  or  set- 
aside  program  not  later  than  October  1 
prior  to  the  ralwidsr  year  ta  whldi  the  crop 
ta  harvested,  except  that  ta  the  case  of  the 
1*M  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  announce 
such  program  as  soon  ss  practicable  after 
enactment  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  10W. 

"(3)  If  a  feed  grata  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram ta  announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
thta  subsection,  such  limitation  shall  be 
adileved  by  api^lytag  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  acreage  base  for  each  feed 
graln-produetag  farm.  Producers  who  know- 
ingly produce  feed  gralna  ta  exoem  of  the 
permitted  feed  grata  acreage  for  the  firm 
diaU  be  ineligible  for  feed  grata  loana.  pur- 
chaaea. and  paymenta  with  rtaptct  to  that 
farm.  The  Secretary  may  provide  that  no 
producer  of  malting  barley  ahall  be  required 
aa  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  feed  grata 
loana.  purchaaea,  and  paymenta  to  comidy 
with  any  acreage  limitation  under  thta  para- 
graph if  audi  producn'  haa  prevloualy  pro- 
duced a  malting  variety  of  barley,  planta 
bariey  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harveat.  and  meeta  auch  other  oondl- 
tlona  aa  the  Secretary  may  preacribe.  The 
acreage  baae  for  any  farm  for  the  purpoae 
of  detetmlnlng  any  reduction  required  to  be 
aaade  for  any  year  aa  the  reault  of  a  limita- 
tion under  thta  paragraph  ahaU  be  the  acre- 
age planted  on  the  firm  to  feed  gralna  for 
harveat  ta  the  crop  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  tar  which  the  determination 
ta  made,  or  at  the  diacretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  average  acreage  planted  to  feed 
gralna  (or  harveat  ta  the  two  crop  years  Im- 
mwWatrty  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
ta  made:  provided,  under  no 
ahall  the  sum  of  the  base 
acres  of  all  program  crops  cm  a  farm  exceed 
the  crap  base  acreage  for  the  firm.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  shall  ta- 
dude  any  acreage  tirtilch  the  producers  were 
prevented  tnta  planting  to  feed  grains  or 
other  noooonaerving  crap  ta  lieu  of  feed 
gralna  because  of  draught,  flood,  or  other 
natural  diaaater.  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  eontrd  of  the  producos.  The  Secretary 
may  make  adjuatmenta  to  reflect  eatab- 
ilahed erap^otatloa  practloea  and  to  reflect 
auch  other  fietors  aa  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea ahoold  be  oonBldered  ta  determtatag  a 
fair  and  equitable  baae.  A  number  of  aerea 
on  the  firm  determined  by  dividing  (A)  the 
product  obtained  by  multiidylng  the 
number  of  aa«a  required  to  be  withdrawn 
.  from  the  production  of  feed  gratas  times 
the  number  of  acres  actually  planted  to 
such  ommodlty.  by  (B)  the  number  of  acres 
authortod  to  be  planted  to  such  commodity 
under  the  umtftton  establlshed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses, 
ta  accordance  with  regulations  laaued  by  the 
Seeretaiy.  The  number  of  acrea  ao  deter- 


mined ta  hereafter  ta  thta  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  'reduced  screage'.  If  an  acreage 
limitation  program  ta  announced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  thta  subsection  for  a  crop 
of  feed  grains,  subsection  (c)  of  thta  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  such  crop.  Indud- 
Ing  any  prior  announcement  whldi  may 
have  been  made  under  such  subsection  with 
respect  to  such  crop.  The  indlvidud  farm 
program  acreage  shall  be  the  acreage  plant- 
ed on  the  firm  to  feed  grains  for  harvest 
wlthta  the  permitted  feed  grata  acreage  for 
the  firm  as  estaWtahed  under  thta  para- 
graph. 

"(3)  If  a  set-aside  program  ta  announced 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  thta  aubaection,  then 
aa  a  condition  of  dlgibillty  tar  loana,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authortaed  by  thta 
section,  the  producen  on  a  farm  must  set 
sside  and  devote  to  conservation  uses  an 
screage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified  per- 
centage, aa  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  acreage  of  feed  gralna  planted  for  hsr- 
vest  for  the  crop  for  which  the  set-aside  ta 
ta  effect  The  set-aside  acreage  ahall  be  de- 
voted to  conaervatton  uaea.  ta  accordance 
with  regulattona  lasued  by  the  Seoetary.  If 
a  aet^aide  program  ta  eataMtahcd.  the  Sec- 
retary may  Umlt  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
gralna.  Such  limitation  ahaO  be  applied  on  a 
uniform  baata  to  aD  feed  grain-producing 
farma.  The  Secretary  may  make  auch  ad- 
juatmenta ta  taMttvidual  aet-aafale  acreagea 
under  thta  aectlan  aa  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines neeeaaary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fie- 
tors affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
crasideratlon  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotar 
tlon  practices,  types  of  soU.  son  and  water 
conservation  meaaurea.  topography,  and 
auch  other  factora  aa  the  Secretary 


"(4)  The  regulatlona  laaued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragrapha  (3)  and  (3)  of  thta 
aubaection  with  reepect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conaetvation  uaea  ahall 
aanire  protection  of  auch  acreage  tram 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, sU  or  any  part  of  such  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  aor^um.  hay  and  gradng 
or  the  production  of  guar,  awamf.  aatOow- 
er.  aunflower.  caator  beana,  muatard  aeed. 
crambe,  planiagw  ovato.  flarswd.  tritlcale. 
rye.  or  other  commodity,  if  the  Secretary 
detemilnes  that  such  production  ta  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, ta  not  Ukely  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  wOl  not 
affect  firm  Income  sdvetsdy. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  produoers  of  feed  grains, 
whethCT  or  not  an  screage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  feed  gralna  ta  ta  effect.  If 
the  Secretary  determlnea  that  auch  land  di- 
version paymenta  are  neeeaaary  to  aaatat  ta 
adjuating  the  total  natkmal  acreage  of  feed 
gralna  to  dealrable  goala.  Sudi  land  diver- 
■too  paymenta  ahaU  be  made  to  producers 
who,  to  the  extent  preecrlbed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  oonaervation  uaea 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  ta  ao- 
'■'«*«■»"<»  with  land  diversion  contraeta  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Secretary  with  auch  pro- 
ducera. The  amounta  payalfle  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
sudi  contracts  by  producers  ta  such  manner 
aa  the  Secretary  may  preacribe  or  auch 
other  meana  as  the  Secretary  detamines 
spptopriate.  In  determining  the  soceptabQ- 
Ity  of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shaU 
take  tato  consideration  the  extent  of  the  dl- 
verdon  to  be  undertaken  by  the  produoen 
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be  tbe 


and  the  praduetMty  of  ttw  acnace  dtvcrt- 
ed.  The  SacrcUnr  eball  limtt  the  total  afcre- 
ace  to  be  diverted  mider  acraement  ia  any 
eoonty  or  local  eoauBunlty  ao  aa  not  affect 
advvraeljr  the  eeoncmy  of  the  county  or 


"(«)  Any  reduced 

Dd  addMonal  dhrertod  aerease  may  be 
devoted  to  wfldllfe  food  pMa  or  wlldUfe 
habitat  in  coof amtty  with  atandardi  by  tbe 
Secretary  tai  cBnanltatlwi  with  wlldUf e  agen- 
dea.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropriate 
ahare  of  the  ooat  of  praeUoea  dralgnwl  to 
carry  out  the  puipoeea  of  the  f orcfoinc  aen- 
tenee.  The  Secretary  may  provide  f or  an  ad- 
dttioiial  payment  on  auch  aweai  to  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  to  rdatlcB  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  pnblle  if  the  producer  acreea  to 
permit,  without  other  eaeapenaattat.  aeeem 
to  all  or  auch  portton  of  the  term,  aa  the 
Secretary  may  pieatilbe.  by  the  general 
public  for  huntinc.  trapplnc.  flahinc.  and 
hlkli«.  anbjeet  to  appUeable  State  and  FW- 
eral  regnlatlana. 

"(T>  An  operator  of  a  farm  deairing  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  program  conducted  under 
thia  autaeeetlon  ahaU  agueute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  auch  pai^ 
UdpattaB  not  later  than  auch  dataa  aa  the 
Secretary  may  praacrfbe.  The  Secretary 
may.  by  mutual  agreeaaent  with  the  produo- 
era  on  the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any 
auch  agreement  if  the  Secretary  determinca 
■ueh  aetkm  naoeamry  becauae  of  aa  emer- 
gency created  by  Arou^t  or  other  diaaater 
or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  abortage  to  the 
aunPly  of  MTlcuItural  coaamodttlea. 

"(8)  Notvrtthatandiiic  any  other  provlalon 
of  thia  aeetlon.  whan  the  carryover  atocka  of 
feed  grataa  BMcedi  four  percent  of  annual 
world  utiUmttoo.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture ahaU  tanplemcnt  an 


"(f)  If  the  faOure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fuUy  with  the  terma  and  wmdltlopa  of  the 
iwifgftT™  conducted  under  thia  aeetlon  pre- 
dudm  the  making  of  loana.  purdiaaea.  and 
paymenta.  the  Secretary  may,  neverthtlem. 
make  auch  loaoa.  purrbawa.  and  paymenU 
to  audi  ""«"'«*■  aa  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  to  be  eqidtable  to  relatian  to  the  aerl- 
oumiea  of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may 
authorlae  the  eounty  and  State  mmmittw 
TtaWlrhnt  under  aeetlon  Mb)  of  the  SoO 
OofMcrvatlon  and  Domcatlc  Allotment  Act 
to  waive  or  modify  deadllnea  and  other  pro- 
gram requtrementa  to  caaw  to  which  late- 
nem  or  taOure  to  meet  audi  other  require- 
menta  doea  not  affect  advermly  the  oper^ 
atlon  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  omy  iaaue  auch  regula- 
tlona  aa  tbe  Secretary  determinea  neceamry 
to  carry  out  the  provMona  of  thia  aeetlon. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  abaO  carry  out  the 
program  authorlaed  by  thia  aeetlon  through 
the  Oopunodtty  Credit  Corporation. 

"(i)  The  provWooa  of  aeetlon  Kg)  of  the 
Sou  Conaervatlon  and  Domeatkr  Allotment 
Act  (rdatlng  to  aaalgnment  of  paymenU) 
aball  apply  to  paymenta  under  thia  aeetlon. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  ahall  provide  for  the 
■baring  of  paymenta  made  under  thia  aec- 
Uon  for  any  farm  among  tbe  producoa  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  baala. 

"(k)  Notwtttaatandlng  any  other  provtakm 
of  law,  rntnjMmnr»  on  a  fann  With  the  terma 
and  conditiona  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  aa  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loana.  purchaaea.  or  paymenU 
under  thia  aeetlon  if  an  acreage  Umltatlon 
program  la  tetabllahwi  under  aubaectlon 
(eX3)  of  thia  lectlon.  but  may  be  required  if 
a  aet-aakle  program  ia  retaMlahwl  under 
•ubaectioa  (eXl)  of  thia  aeetlon." 


lOW  tea  or 

BMOLTOaAL     ACT     OT     Itta     TO     TBE     ia8« 

nBoooa  leae  caora  or  v^  oaaim 
Sac.  401.  Secttan  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1040  abaU  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1906  throi«h  1600  cropa  of  feed  gralna. 
TITIJ!  V— COTTOK 


'ori 

qooraaaiDi 
801.  Sectlona  84a.  848.  844.  848.  846. 

and  877  of  the  Agricultural  Adjuatment  Act 
of  1080  ahaU  not  be  appMcable  to  upland 
cotton  of  the  1600  throu^  1000  cropa. 

tPAT- 

aaawfiMMi  no- 
teaa 


laaa 

Sk.  808.  Btfecttve  only  for  the  1006 
throtwh  1600  cropa  of  upland  cotton,  aee- 
tlon 108  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1040  ia 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
aubaecttai  aa  follows: 

"(gXl)  Tbe  Secretary  ahall.  upon  preaen- 
tatlon  of  warehouae  receipta  reflecting  ac- 
crued atorage  diargea  of  not  more  than 
aizty  daya.  make  available  for  the  1600 
through  1600  cropa  of  upland  ootton  to  pro- 
ducera  nonrecourae  loana  for  a  term  of  ten 
montha  from  the  fbat  day  of  the  month  to 
which  the  loan  ia  made  at  auch  levd  aa  wai 
reflect  for  Strict  Low  MIdriltog  one-and-one- 
Biztcenth-inch  upland  cotton  (mieronaire 
8J  through  4.0)  at  average  locatian  to  the 
naited  Statea  the  naaller  of  (A)  05  per 
centum  of  average  price  (weighted  by 
market  and  month)  of  auch  quality  of 
cotton  aa  quoted  to  the  deaignated  United 
Statea  apot  nmrketa  during  three  yeara  of 
the  five-year  period  ending  July  81  to  the 
year  to  wfaldi  the  loan  level  ia  annoimnwl. 
yKf»^"«^  the  year  to  which  the  average 
price  waa  the  hlgheat  and  the  year  to  which 
the  average  price  waa  the  loweat  to  audi 
period,  or  (B)  00  per  eentum  of  the  average, 
for  the  fifteen-week  period  beginning  July  1 
of  the  year  to  which  the  loan  level  ia  an- 
nounced, of  the  five  loweat-prlced  growtha 
of  the  growtha  quoted  for  Iflddltog  one-and- 
three-thlrty-eeconda-lneh  cotton  CXF. 
northern  Kurope  (adjuated  downward  by 
the  average  difference  during  the  period 
April  through  October  18  of  the  year  to 
whleb  the  loan  ia  annoimcied  between  auch 
average  northern  European  price  quotation 
of  auch  quality  of  cotton  and  the  market 
quotatlona  to  the  dealgnatwl  United  Statea 
90t  markeU  tat  Strict  Low  ICiddltog  one- 
and-one-aixteenth-inch  ootton  (mieronaire 
%A  through  4.0).  If  for  any  crop  the  average 
northern  Curopean  price  determined  under 
dauae  (B)  of  the  first  aentenoe  of  thia  para- 
graph la  lem  than  the  average  United  Statea 
apot  market  price  determined  under  dauae 
(A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  thia  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  may,  notwithitanrttng  the 
foregoing  provlaiona  of  thli  paragraph,  to- 
ereaae  the  loon  levd  to  auch  levd  aa  the 
Secnrtary  may  deem  appropriate,  not  to 
eaoaaa  of  the  average  United  Statea  90t 
market  price  determined  under  dauae  (A)  of 
the  fint  aentenee  of  thia  paragraph.  The 
loan  levd  for  any  crop  of  ootton  ahaU  be  de- 
termined and  announced  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  November  1  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
whldi  auch  loan  ia  to  be  effective,  except 
that  to  the  case  of  the  1600  crop  auch  deter- 
mination and  announcement  ahall  be  made 
aa  aoon  aa  practicable  after  enactment  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1968.  and  auch  levd 
ahall  not  thereafter  be  changed.  Nonre- 
oouise  loana  provided  for  to  thia  aubaectlon 
ahall.  upon  requeat  of  the  producer  during 


the  tenth  month  of  the  loan  period  tat  the 
cotton,  be  made  available  tat  an  additional 
term  of  eight  montha.  cieept  that  such  re- 
queat to  extend  the  loan  period  abaU  not  be 
approved  to  a  month  when  the  average 
price  of  Strict  Low  Mldrfllng  oneand-one- 
aixtaenth-indi  ootton  (mieronaire  8.5 
through  4.0)  to  the  rtwalgnatied  9ot  nmrked 
for  tbe  preceding  month  exceeded  180  per 
eentum  of  the  average  priee  of  aueh  quality 
of  ootton  to  audi  marketa  for  the  preceding 
thbty-aix-month  period. 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determinea 
that  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling one-and-one-aixtaenth-indi  cotton  (mi- 
eronaire 8.6  thraui^  4J)  to  the  rtealgnatfirt 
9oC  marketa  for  a  month  exceed  180  per 
centum  of  average  price  of  auch  quaaty  of 
ootton  to  auch  marketa  for  the  preeeding 
thlity-alx  montha.  notwithataadtng  any 
other  provlalon  of  the  law,  tlw  Prealdent 
■ban  Immediately  eatabllab  and  prodalm  a 
apodal  limited  tfobal  Impart  quoU  for 
upland  ootton  aubject  to  the  followtng  oon- 


"(A)  The  amount  of  the  apodal  quoU 
ahall  be  equal  to  twenty^one  diura  of  domea- 
tic  mm  conaumptlan  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
■raeonallT  adjuated  average  rate  of  the  moat 
recent  three  montha  for  which  data  are 
available. 

"(B)  If  a  special  quoU  baa  been  eatab- 
llahed  under  thia  paragraph  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  montha.  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  wtabllahed  hereunder  ahall  be 
the  amaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  ~MM"»"r*««"  calculated  aa  art  forth  to 
subparagraph  (A)  of  thia  paragraph  or  the 
amount  required  to  inereaae  the  supply  to 
180  per  centum  of  the  demand. 

"(C)  As  used  to  the  subparagraph  (B)  of 
thia  paragraph,  the  term  'aupply'  meana, 
uaing  the  latert  official  daU  of  the  Bureau 
of  Oenaua.  the  United  Statea  Department  of 
Agrieulture.  and  the  Utaltcd  Statea  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treaaury.  the  carryover  of 
ujriand  ootton  at  the  hegtoning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  (adjuated  to  four-hundred-and- 
eighty-pound  balea)  to  which  the  apodal 
quota  la  eatabliahfrt.  plus  productton  of  tbe 
current  crop,  plus  imports  to  the  latert  date 
avaitoble  duirtag  the  marketing  year,  and 
the  term  'demand'  means  the  average  aea- 
aonally  adjuated  annual  rate  of  domestic 
mill  iiw^'wrHai  In  the  mort  recent  three 
months  for  which  data  are  available,  plua 
the  larger  of  average  exports  of  upland 
ootton  during  tbe  preceding  six  marketing 
years  or  cumulative  exports  of  upland 
ootton.  plua  outstanding  export  sales  for  the 
marketing  year  to  which  the  special  quota  ia 
eatabUahed. 

"(D)  When  a  special  quota  la  eatabUahed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamation  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
tog  ootton  under  such  quota. 

Notwlthatandtog  the  foregoing  provlaiona  of 
this  paragraph,  a  i|>eeial  quota  period  ahall 
not  be  eatabUahed  that  overlapa  an  existing 
quota  period. 

"(8XA)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shaU 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1906  through  1900  crops  of 
upland  ootton  to  an  amount  computed  to 
thia  aubaectlon.  Paymenta  for  any  such  crop 
of  upland  ootton  ahaU  be  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying (i)  the  payment  rate  by.  (U)  the 
farm  program  crop  acreage  by,  (iU)  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In  no 
event  may  paymenta  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage 
than  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  ootton. 


"(B)  The   paylnent   rate  ahaU 
amount  by  whlcfa|the  higher  of— 

"(i)  Tbe  avenge  price  (weighted  by 
markrt  and  month)  of  such  quality  of 
cotton  as  quoted!  to  the  deaUpnated  United 
Statea  spot  markets  during  tbe  calendar 
year  which  indu^ea  the  Hrrt  five  montha  of 
the  marketing  ydar  for  such  crop  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secfetary,  or 

"(U)  The  loan  level  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such 
crop 

U  lem  than  the  e^tabUshed  price  per  buaheL 

The  eatabUahed  price  to  1906  ahaD  not  be 
lem  than  the  established  price  for  cotton  to 
1985.  Beginning  to  1967,  the  eatabUahed 
price  shaU  be  set  M  a  level  equal  to  110  per 
centum  of  avemge  price  (wei^ted  by 
market  and  month)  of  such  quality  of 
cotton  as  quoted  |  to  tbe  designated  United 
States  spot  martets  during  three  yean  of 
the  five-year  period  ending  July  81  to  the 
year  to  which  the  loan  level  is  announoed. 
exdudlng  the  ydar  to  which  the  average 
price  was  the  hlg^ert  and  the  year  to  which 
the  average  prict  was  the  lowert  to  auch 
period,  but  shall  not  be  adjusted  by  more 
than  5%  annually  for  each  of  the  1907 
through  1989  cropa. 

"(C)  The  total  duantity  on  which  payment 
would  otherwiae  oe  payable  to  the  producer 
for  any  crop  under  this  paragraph  ahaU  be 
reduced  by  the  qipntlty  on  whieh  any  diaaa- 
ter payment  is  made  to  the  producer  for  the 
crop  under  paragiaph  (4)  of  this  subsection 

"(4XA)  Except]  as  provided  to  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  jthat  the  produeen  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  tbe  acrea^  totended  for  ootton  to 
cotton  or  other  ndnoonservtog  crops  becauae 
of  drought,  tiooA^  or  other  natural  diaaater. 
or  other  conditioit  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  on  the  number  of  aerm  ao  affect- 
ed but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  for  harvest  (induding  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  oottota  or  other  nonconaervlng 
crop  to  Ueu  of  cotton  becauae  of  drought. 
flood  or  other  natiu«l  diaaater.  or  other  oon- 
dition  beyond  tho^control  of  the  produeen) 
to  the  inunedlat^  preceding  year,  miilti- 
pUed  by  75  per  ccAtum  of  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  eambUahed  by  the  Secretary 
timea  a  payment  rate  equal  to  88M  per 
centum  of  the  estiblished  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  to  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragnph.  if  the  Seootary  de- 
termines that  beqsuse  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  rmtural  diaaater,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  oontfol  of  the  produeen.  the 
total  quantity  of  cotton  which  the  produe- 
en are  able  to  harvert  on  any  farm  ia  lem 
than  the  result  of  multtpbrlng  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop 
by  tbe  acreage  id^nted  for  harvert  for  audi 
crop,  the  Seuet^y  shaU  make  a  reduced 
yidd  disaster  payment  to  the  produeen  at  a 
rate  equal  to  88VU  per  centum  of  the  eatab- 
Uahed price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency 
to  production  below  75  per  centum  for  the 
crop.  I 

"(C)  Produeen  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eU- 
glble  for  diaaater  paymenta  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insm«noe  is  avallahle  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Inauranoe  Art  with 
reaped  to  their  cdtton  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provWona  of 
subparagraph.  (C)  of  thia  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  nmke  disaster  paymenta  to 
produeen  on  a  farm  under  thk  paragraph 
irtienever  the  Secretary  determinea  that— 


"(1)  aa  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaater,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
dueen on  a  fkrm  have  suffered  substantial 
loaaea  of  production  dther  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  ootton  or  other  non- 
oonaervtog  crop  at  from  reduced  yields,  that 
aueh  loama  have  created  an  economic  emer- 
gency for  the  producers: 

"(U)  FMeral  crop  insurance  indemnity 
paymenta  and  other  forms  of  iiitirtanrr 
made  svallaUe  by  tbe  Federal  Oovernment 
to  aueh  produeen  for  such  losaea  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  auch  eoonomlc  emergency, 
or  no  crop  taaurance  covered  the  Ion  be- 
cauae of  tranaitlonal  proMema  attendant  to 
the  FBderal  crop  insurance  program;  and 

"(ill)  additional  aadatanoe  murt  be  made 
available  to  aueh  produeen  to  alleviate  the 


The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjuatments 
to  the  amount  of  paymenta  made  available 
under  thia  subparagraph  with  revert  to  to- 
dividual  farma  so  aa  to  aasure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  auch  payments  among  produe- 
en taking  toto  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaater  aarirtanre  provided  to  the  pro- 
dueen for  the  crop  tovolved. 

"(5)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  eatabUsh  for  each 
of  the  1600  through  1000  cropa  of  upland 
cotton  a  national  program  acreage.  Such  na- 
tional program  acreage  ahall  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  for 
whicb  aueh  acreage  is  established,  except 
that  to  the  case  of  the  1966  crop,  such  an- 
nouncement ahaD  be  made  as  80<m  as  practi- 
caUe  after  enactment  of  the  Agriculture 
Art  of  1606.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the 
national  program  acreage  first  announced 
for  any  crop  year  for  the  purpoee  of  deter- 
mining the  allocation  factor  under  para- 
grairti  (6)  of  this  subeection  if  the  Secretary 
determinea  It  neceasary  based  upon  the 
latert  information,  and  the  Secretary  ahaU 
annoanoe  auch  revlaed  national  program 
acreage  aa  aoon  aa  it  has  been  made.  Tbe  na- 
tional pragiam  acreage  ahall  be  the  number 
of  barveated  acraa  the  Secretary  determinea 
(on  the  baala  of  the  eat1mat.f<1  weighted  na- 
tional average  of  the  farm  program  yidda 
for  the  crop  for  which  the  detomination  is 
nmde)  wfll  produce  the  quantity  (lem  im- 
porta)  that  the  Secretary  eatimatea  win  be 
utillaed  doneatlcally  and  for  export  during 
the  marketing  year  for  aueh  crop.  The  na- 
tional program  acreage  ahall  be  subjert  to 
such  adjuatment  aa  the  Secretary  deter- 
minea neoeaaary,  taking  toto  consideretlon 
the  estimated  carryover  aupply.  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  but  not  cxccmlve  total 
supply  of  cotton  tat  the  marketing  year  for 
the  crop  for  irtildi  auch  national  program 
acreage  la  eatabUahed.  In  no  event  shall  the 
national  program  acreage  be  lem  than  ten 


"(6)  Tlie  Secretary  shaU  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
uidand  ootton.  The  allocation  factor  (not  to 
exceed  100  per  centum)  ahaU  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  national  program  acreage 
for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres  that 
the  Secretary  eatimatea  wlU  be  harvested 
for  such  crop. 

"(7)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  eadi  erop  of  upland  cotton  shaU  be  de- 
termined by  multtolying  the  aUocation 
factor  by  the  acreage  of  ootUm  planted  for 
harvert  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreagea  are  required  to  be 
determined.  The  farm  program  acreage 
shaD  not  be  further  reduced  by  appUcation 
of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  produeen 
reduoe  the  acreage  of  ootton  planted  for 


harvert  on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  baae 
established  for  the  farm  under  paragraph 
(9XA)  of  this  subsection  by  at  leart  the  per- 
centage recommended  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  announcement  of  the  national  program 
acreage.  The  Secrrtary  shall  provide  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  produeen  on 
farma  on  which  the  acreage  of  cotton  plant- 
ed for  harvert  is  lem  than  the  acreage  baae 
eatabUahed  for  the  farm  under  paragraidi 
(9XA)  of  this  subsection,  but  for  whieh  the 
reduction  is  tosuf fldent  to  exempt  the  farm 
from  the  appUcattoi  of  the  allocation 
factor.  In  retaWishlng  the  allocation  factor 
for  upland  ootton.  the  Secretary  may  make 
sudi  adjuatment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  take  toto  account  the  extent  of 
exemptlm  of  farma  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(6)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
eadi  crop  of  upland  ootton  ahaU  be  deter- 
mined on  the  baals  of  tbe  actual  yielda  per- 
barvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  preced- 
ing three  yean,  except  that  the  actual 
yielda  BhaO  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for 
abnormal  yielda  to  any  year  cauaed  by 
drou^t.  flood,  or  other  natural  diaaater  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
produeen  In  caae  fkrm  yldd  data  for  one  or 
more  yean  are  unavailable  or  there  waa  no 
production,  the  Secretary  ahaU  provide  for 
appraisals  to  be  made  on  tbe  bads  of  actual 
yldds  and  program  payment  yields  for  simi- 
lar farma  to  tbe  area  for  whicb  data  are 
available.  Notwithstanding  tbe  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  yields,  the  Secretary  ahaU  take 
toto  account  the  actual  yields  provided  by 
the  producer,  and  neither  such  yldds  nor 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  eatab- 
Uahed on  the  baais  of  such  yidds  shaH  be  re- 
duced under  other  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. If  the  Secretary  determinea  It  neoea- 
aary. the  Secretary  may  ertabllshed  nation- 
al. State  or  county  program  payment  yielda 
on  the  baslB  of  historical  yldds.  aa  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  to  eorrert  for  abnormal 
faeton  affecting  such  yields  to  the  histori- 
cal period,  or.  if  such  data  are  not  availaUe. 
on  the  Secretary's  fstlmat.f  of  actual  yields 
for  the  crop  year  tnvdved.  If  national. 
State,  or  coun^  program  payment  yidds 
are  eatabUahed.  the  farm  program  paymenta 
yidda  ahall  balance  to  the  naUonal.  State  or 
oounty  program  payment  yldda. 

"(9XA)  Notwlthatandtog  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
eatalrilab  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  idant- 
ed  to  upland  ootton  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  aupply  of  upland 
ootton.  to  the  abaence  of  audi  limitation. 
wiU  be  exoeadve  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reaaonable  and  stalrie  auppUea  and  prieea 
and  to  mart  a  national  emergency.  Such 
""Hf"*—  ahaU  be  achieved  by  applying  a 
uniform  percentage  reduction  to  the  acre- 
age base  for  each  cotton-produdng  farm. 
Produeen  who  knowingly  produce  ootton  to 
exoem  of  the  permitted  ootton  acreage  for 
the  farm  diaU  be  toellgible  for  cotton  loana 
and  paymenta  with  revert  to  that  farm. 
The  acreage  baae  for  any  farm  for  the  pur- 
poee at  determining  any  reduction  required 
to  be  made  for  any  year  as  a  result  of  limita- 
tion under  this  subparagrairti  ahaD  be  the 
acreage  idanted  on  the  farm  to  upland 
ootton  for  harvert  to  the  crop  year  immedi- 
ately pi'ef«idlng  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination ia  made  or,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  upland  ootton  tat  harvert  to  the  two  crop 
year  immediately  preeeding  the  year  f<»' 
which  the  determination  is  made.  For  the 
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purpow  of  tbe  prcoadliic  aantowe. 
ptanted  to  cotton  for 
•nj  menrngt  wtalefa  the 
vcBtod  fmn  phinthn  to  eottoo  or 
naaooiiMnlnc  crop  in  Uou  of  eotton 
of  drought,  flood,  or  otter  natural 
or  otter  coodlttoi  teyood  tte  eontrol  of  tte 
produeen.  Tte  Sacretary  may  nake  adjuat- 
menU  to  taflact  catablhted  crop-rotation 
practlcea  and  to  rafleet  awh  otter  f^eton  aa 
tte  Secretary  detcrmtaMa  ateuld  to  eonald- 
tn  detarmlnliw  a  fair  and  aqultabla 
A  maabtx  of  aeraa  on  tte  farm  datcr- 
by  dMdiiw  (I)  tte  pradnet  oMalned 
by  multtplylnc  tte  nuaibor  of  aem  laqaired 
to  to  witlidrawn  from  tte  proJurtton  of 
upland  cotton  tteM  tte  number  of  acrea  ac- 
tually planted  to  aucb  commodity,  by  <U> 
tte  number  of  acrm  actually  plantad  to 
auch  commodity  under  tte  Umltatton  aatab- 
Uebedby  tte  Secretary  ataaO  to  devoted  to 
MOB,  tai  ■"-»■*»''**  with  reco- 
by  tte  Secretary,  whiai  will 
profctlen  of  aneb  aereace  from 
I  and  water  eroelon.  Tte 
of  aerea  eo  determined  la  tereaftar 
in  thlB  nibeerttnn  referred  to  aa  'rednoad 
aereace'.  Tte  Secretary  aaay  penelt.  enbiect 
to  each  tenaa  and  eondttloaa  ae  tte  Secre- 
tary may  preecrlba.  all  or  any  part  of  tte  re- 
to  to  devoted  to  aweet  eor- 
,  bay  and  giaatiw.  or  tte  praduetlon  tf 
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ovato.  flanerrt.  tritteale.  rye.  or  otber  eam- 
modity.  If  tte  Secretary  determinee  that 
aucb  pndnetlon  la  needed  to  provide  aaade- 
quate  tttp't  of  mcta  eommodltlee.  ie  not 
Ukaly  to  tncreaae  tte  coet  of  tte  ptloe  aup- 
port  protram.  and  win  not  affect  Cum 
incoaae  advenely.  U  an  acreage  limttatkin 
program  Ie  announced  under  tbia  paragraph 
for  a  crop  of  upland  cotton,  paiagrapte  <S), 
(•)  and  (T)  of  thia  eubeertlen  ebaD  not  to 
applicable  to  eueh  crop,  including  aiy  prior 

under  endi  parMrapte  with  reipect  to  aucb 
cropi  Tte  individual  tarm  prognm  acreage 
ebaD  to  tte  acreage  plantad  on  tte  tarn  to 
for  barvaet  within  tte  per- 
for  tte  farm 
■  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  nnaa 

to  produoeia  of 
f^rttflfi  whether  or  not  anacreai 
for  upland  cotton  ia  in  effect,  if  tte  Secre- 
tary detennlnee  that  eueh  land  dl»eiiion 
paymenta  are  neeeeeary  to  aariat  In  adjuat- 
bm  tte  total  national  acreage  of  upland 
cotton  to  JueliiWi  goala.  Such  land  diver- 
don  paymanU  ahaO  to  made  to 
who.  to  tte  extent  preecrlbed  by  tte 
tary.  devote  to  approved  eonaervatlon 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  tte  farm  in  we- 
eordanoe  with  land  divenlon  eontraeta  en- 
tered into  by  tte  Secretary  with  each  pro- 
dueere.  Tte  amnunto  payable  to  prodocen 
under  land  dl»eialon  contiacta  amy  to  de- 
termined through  tte  witimtmlon  of  Mde  for 
eueh  contncU  by  produeera  in  eoeb  manner 
aa  tte  Secretary  nsay  preecrlto  or  through 
eudi  otter  meana  ae  tte  Secretary  deter- 
minee appropriate.  In  determining  tte  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  off  era.  tte  Secretary 
■haU  take  produeera  and  tte  productivity  of 
tte  acreage  diverted.  Tte  Secretary  ebaD 
limit  tte  total  acreage  to  to  diverted  under 
■gi  I  rimnnt  in  any  county  or  local  communi- 
ty eo  aa  not  to  affect  adveraely  tte  economy 
of  tte  county  or  local  community. 

"(C)  Tte  reduced  acreage  and  tte  diverted 
acreage  may  to  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plota  or  wildlife  habitat  In  conformity  with 
by  tte  Secretary  tai 


rimr-'****^  with  wildlife  agendee.  Tte  Sec- 
retary any  pay  an  approprlala  ehare  of  tte 
coat  of  praetleee  deelgned  to  earry  out  tte 
liiiilwpM  of  tte  foregoing  eentenee.  Tte 
Secretary  may  provide  for  an  additional 
payaaant  on  aucb  acreage  in  an  amount  de- 
termined by  tte  Secretary  to  to  appropriate 
in  relation  to  tte  benefit  to  tte  general 
public  if  tte  produeer  agreea  to  pennlt. 
without  otter  eompenaattai,  aeoem  to  aU  or 
auch  portion  of  tte  faram  aa  tte  Secretary 
amy  preeerlbe.  by  tte  general  public  for 
huntli«.  trapping,  flehtaig.  and  hiking,  aub- 
Jeet  to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regula- 


ooaroaanoii 


a  fUm 


to 


"(10)  An  operator  of 
participate  in  tteprogn 
(t)  of  this  luheertfain  ebaD  eaaeute  an 
ment  with  tte  Seeretary  provldlug  for  auch 
participation  not  later  than  aueh  date  ae  tte 
Seeretary  may  pieetilto.  Tte 
may.  by  amtual  agreeaMnt  with  tte 
ere  on  tte  Ifeim.  tennlnate  or  modify  any 
auch  agreement  if  tte  Secretary 
auch  artlflw  neeeeeary  becauee  of 
gency  created  by  drought  or  other 
or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  ahortage  to  tte 
aupply  of  agricultural  eonunodttlea. 

"(11)  Tte  Seeretary  ahaU  provide  for  tte 
9hvr*-a  of  payaaente  aaade  under  thie  aub- 
eection  for  any  farm  among  tte  produeera 
on  tte  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  baata. 

"(13)  Tte  Secretary  ahaU  provide  ade- 
quate aafeguarde  to  protect  tte  tatereat  of 
tcnante  and  aharecDoppere. 

"(IS)  If  tte  faflure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  tte  teima  and  oondltlana 
of  tte  program  formulated  under  thie  eub- 
eection  prectaidm  tte  making  of  loana  and 
paymenta  to  aucb  amounta  aa  tte  Secretary 
detenntoee  to  to  equitable  to  relation  to  tte 
aerlouBiea  of  tte  faOure.  Tte  Secretary 
may  anthorlae  tte  county  and  State  com- 
mltteee  eetabllataed  under  eectlon  Kb)  of  tte 
SoO  Oouervatlon  and  Domeatlc  Allotmant 
Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlinae  and  otter 
requlrementa  to  caaee  to  which 
or  tenure  to  meet  eueh  otber  re- 
qulrementa doee  not  affect  adveraely  tte  op- 
eration of  tte  progranL 

"(U)  Tte  Secretary  may  iaaue  such  regu- 
latlona  aa  tte  Secretary  detennlnee  neeee- 
eary to  carry  out  the  provlalons  of  this  eub- 


"(U)  Tte  Secretary  ahaU  carry  out  tte 
program  authoriaed  by  thie  aubaectlon 
through  tte  Commodity  Credit  Oorpora- 


"(16)  Tte  provlaooa  of  eubeeetlon  8(t)  of 
tte  Son  Ooneervatkn  and  Domeetic  AUot- 
ment  Act  (rdating  to  aartgnment  of  pay- 
menta) ehan  apply  to  paymenta  under  thie 
eubeeetlon. 

"(IT)  Wotwithatandlng  any  other  provlalan 
of  law.  ooapUance  on  a  farm  with  tte  terma 
and  condltlona  of  any  other  oommodlty  pro- 
gram may  not  to  required  aa  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loana  or  paymenta  under  thia 
eubeeetlon. 

"(!•)  In  order  to  encourage  and  aaaiat  pro- 
duoere  to  tte  orderly  ginning  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  production,  tte  Secretary 
ahaU  make  reeouree  loana  available  to  auch 
produeera  on  eeed  cotton  to  aeeordanee  with 
authority  veeted  to  tte  Seeretary  under  tte 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act". 

"(19)  Notwithatanding  any  otber  provlalon 
of  thia  aubaectlon.  when  tte  carryover 
atocka  of  cotton  ezeeeda  three  and  one  half 
million  balee,  tte  Secretary  ahaU  Implement 
an  aereage  reduction  progxam. 


pans 


Sk.  SM.  Effective  only  with  reapect  to  tte 
period  hegtonlng  Auguat  1.  ItTt.  and  endtog 
July  SI.  ItM.  tte  tenth  eentenee  of  aectlon 
40T  of  tte  Agricultural  Act  of  IMt  la 
amended  by  etriktog  out  an  of  that  eentenee 
through  tte  worde  "110  per  centum  of  tte 
loan  late.  and  (S)"  and  inaertlng  to  Ueu 
thereof  tte  foUowlnr  "Notwtthatandtog 
any  other  provlalcn  of  law.  (1)  tte  Coounod- 
tty  Credit  Corporation  ahaU  edl  upland 
cotton  for  unreetrleted  uee  at  tte  aame 
prtoee  aa  it  adla  cotton  for  eaport.  to  no 
event,  hovraver.  at  lam  than  IIS  per  centum 
of  tte  loan  rate  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one 
and  one^lztoentb  toeta  upland  cotton  (ml- 
cronalre  S.S  throu^  4.9)  adjuatod  for  auch 
current  market  differentlala  reflecting 
grade,  quality,  locaMon.  and  other  value  fao- 
tora  aa  tte  Secretary  determinee  appropri- 
ate plua  reeaonahlf  carrying  ehargea.  and 

(sr. 

— '""^ '  »■■""■  <  Hill  ■■«■  raoviaiom 

flte.  S04.  Section  10S(a)  and  SOS  of  tte  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  IMS  ahan  not  to  appUeable 
to  tte  19W  throvwh  UM  erope. 


SM.  Section  S74(a)  of  tte  Agricultur- 
al AdJuatment  Act  of  IMS  la  amended  by 
atrlktog  out  "ISM"  and  ineerting  to  lieu 
thereof  "ISM". 

paai.fMTwaT  Auoomna  voa  leee  caor  or 
unjunooTTon 

Sac.  SM.  Notwtthatandtog  any  other  pro- 
viatan  of  law.  tte  permanent  State,  county, 
and  tenn  baae  acreage  allotmenta  for  tte 
isrr  crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjuatad  for  any 
underplantlnga  to  1ST7  and  reconetltuted  aa 
provided  to  aectlon  S7S  of  tte  Agricultural 
AdJuatment  Act  of  ISSS.  aa  amended.  ahaU 
agato  become  effective  as  preliminary  allot- 
menta for  tte  ISM  crop. 
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voam  aAiia.  ta 
Bica 


PBicaa.  BiaAana  pat- 

la  aivuuiioa  raooaAii, 

iioa  poa  IBS  leas  tbbodoh 

lese  cwm  or  aici 

Sk.  Ml.  Effective  only  for  the  ISM 
through  ISM  crope  of  rice,  eeetlon  101  of 
tte  Agricultural  Act  of  1S49  ie  amended  by 
addiiw  at  tte  end  thereof  a  new  eubeeetlon 
aa  follows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalon 
ofUw- 

"(1)  Tte  Secretary  ahaU  make  available  to 
aU  ellglUe  producers  non-reeouiae  loana  and 
tiiirrhaana  for  each  of  tte  ISM  throu^  ISM 
crope  of  rice  at  a  level  equal  to  TO  percent  of 
tte  aimple  average  domeatlc  price  at  rice  re- 
ceived by  fanaera  for  each  of  tte  preceding 
five  marketing  yeara.  eadudlng  tte  high 
and  low  valued  yeara.  except  that  tte  level 
of  loans  and  purehaaea  ahan  not  to  adjuated 
by  more  than  10  percent  to  any  given  year. 
Tte  loan  and  puxvhaae  level  and  tte  eatab- 
Uataed  price  for  eaeh  of  tte  ISM  through 
ISM  crope  of  rice  ahan  to  announced  not 
later  than  ICarch  1  of  each  calendar  year 
for  tte  crop  barveeted  to  that  calendar  year. 
Inrlwding  tte  flrat  year  of  auch  program. 

"(SXA>  In  addition,  tte  Secretary  shaU 
make  avaUable  to  produeera  paymenta  for 
eaeh  of  tte  ISM  through  ISM  crope  of  rice 
to  an  amount  computed  to  thia  subsection. 
Paymenta  for  any  such  crop  of  rice  shaU  to 
computed  by  multiplying  (i)  tte  payment 
rate  by.  (U)  tte  farm  program  crop  acreage 
by.  (Hi)  tte  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
tte  crop.  In  no  event  may  paymenta  to 
made  under  this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on 


a  greater  acreagd  than  tte  i 
planted  to  rice. 

"(B)  Tte  payittent  rate  ftar  riea  ahaU  to 
tte  amount  by  «hlch  tte  esteWlshad  ptlee 
for  rice  exceeds  the  higher  of: 

"(i)  tte  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  to  farmen  during  tte  ftrat 
five  montte  of  tte  marketing  year  for  aucb 
crop  aa  determined  by  tte  Secretary,  or 

"(U)  tte  loan  lelrel  determined  under  para- 


graph (1)  for  suA  crop. 

"(C)  Tte  wrahjahed  price  for  rice  to  ISM 
ahaU  not  to  lem  than  tte  eetabUahed  price 
for  rice  to  1SS9.  iBestoning  to  ISTT.  tte  ee- 
tabllahed  prtoe  shaU  to  set  at  a  levd  equal 
to  110  percent  of  tte  simple  average  di)una 
tic  price  of  rice  rSoelved  by  teBseia  for  eaeh 
of  tte  preceding;  five  marketing  yeara,  ex- 
cluding tte  higfai  and  low  valued  years,  but 
Shan  not  to  adtostwl  by  more  than  S  per- 
cent anniMJly  for  each  of  tte  IStT  through 

"(D)  Tte  rMi  eatabUataed  for  tte  farm 
for  any  year  efaadl  to  determined  on  tte 
baala  of  tte  actual  yields  per  harvested  acre 
for  tte  three  pafccwting  yeara.  Tte  aetual 
yields  Shan  to  aAMted  by  tte  Secretary  for 
abnormal  yiddsj  to  any  year  cauaed  by 
drought.  fkMMl.  pther  natural  disaster,  or 
otber  condlttai  beyond  tte  eontral  Of  tte 
producers.  If  noirioe  waa  prodneed  on  tte 
farm  during  audi  period,  tte  yidd  dudl  to 
determtoed  taktog  toto  conaldwaflon  tte 
yield  of  wwnparMilf  farma  to  tte  aurround- 
tng  area  and  such  other  ffeetofs  aa  tte  See- 
retary determines  wlU  produce  a  fair  and  eq- 
ultabteyldd. 

"(E)  Tte  total  quantity  on  wtildi  pay- 
menta would  othkrwiae  to  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  fbrm  for  any  crop  under  thie 
paragraph  ahan  he  reduced  by  tte  quantity 
on  which  any  diaaBter  payment  ia  made  to 
tte  producer  for!  tte  oorp  under  paragraph 
(»)ofthiBsubaectfc»n 

"(SXA)  Bxe^fl  as  provided  ta  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  tkk  paragraph,  if  tte  Secre- 
tary determlneBjthat  tte'pnduoers  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tk»  of  tte  acreage  totended  for  rtoe  to  rice 
or  other  iiuiM,uteniiil»i  cnpa  baoause  of 
drought,  flood,  ot  other  natural  diaaster.  or 
other. condition  peyond  tte  eontral  of  tte 
producers,  tte  Stoeretary  dian  OMka  a  pre- 
vented plantliw  disaater  payaasat  to  tte 
producers  on  thai  mnnber  of  acrea  so  affect- 
ed but  not  to  exdeed  tte  acreage  planted  to 
oott4in  for  bary^  (tnduding  any  aereage 
whidi  tte  producers  were  prevented  finn 
planting  to  riee  tk  other  noticaiiBefvlng  crop 
to  Ueu  of  rice  bdcauae  of  drought,  flood  or 
other  natural  d^aster,  or  otter  euMdH.toii 
toyond  tte  contid  of  tte  produeera)  to  tte 
inuaediately  pretoding  year,  multiplied  by 
75  per  centum  m  tte  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  eetaWished  by  tte  Secretary 
tlmea  a  paymeiit  rate  equal  to  SSH  per 
cmtum  of  tte  ee^ahllslwid  prioe  tar  tte  crop. 

"(B)  Except  aa  provided  to  eubparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  tte  Seeretary  de- 
terminee that  bcfcause  of  droutfit.  flood,  or 
other  natural  dfaaater.  or  otter  eondttlon 
toyond  tte  oontrol  of  tte  producers,  tte 
total  quantity  ai  rice  wfaldi  tte  produeera 
are  able  to  harv^  on  any  fann  ia  lea  than 
tte  reeult  of  multiplying  19  per  centum  of 
tte  farm  progiftm  payment  yidd  edab- 
llsbed  by  tte  Seiketary  for  such  crop  by  tte 
acreage  planted  If  or  barveat  for  audi  crop, 
tte  Secretary  s$aU  make  a  reduoed  yidd 
disaster  payment  to  the  produeera  at  a  rate 
equal  to  SSM  pei  centum  of  tte  eetabUsbed 
price  for  tte  ooi^  for  tte  deficiency  to  pro- 
duction tolow  TStper  centum  for  tte  crop. 

"(C)  ProduoerB  on  a  farm  shan  not  to  eU- 
glble  for  •*tTr*^*''  paymenta  under  thia  para- 


Tte  Seeretary  may  make  such  adjustmenta 
to  tte  — «"»^  of  paymenta  made  available 
under  tfala  anbparagraidi  with  respect  to  to- 
dividual  farma  ao  as  to  assure  tte  equitable 
allotraent  of  such  paymenta  among  produc- 
ers taking  Into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral illsaslfir  srT***'~—  provided  to  tte  pro- 
I  for  tte  crop  tovolved. 
"(iKA)  Tte  Secretary  shaU  intxdatoi  a  na- 
ogram  acreage  for  each  of  tte  ISM 
through  ISM  cropa  of  rice.  Tte  proclama- 
tion shan  to  aaade  not  later  than  January 
SI  of  eaeh  calender  year  for  tte  crop  bar- 
veeted to  that  oalfndar  year.  The  Seoetary 
may  revise  tte  naMonal  program  acreage 
first  prodataned  for  tte  purpoee  of  deto-- 
mining  tte  allocation  factor  undn'  para- 
graph (B)  of  thia  subaectlon  if  tte  Secretary 
determlnea  a  revision  neoeaaary  based  upon 
tte  latest  toformatlon.  and  tte  Secretary 
shan  prodalm  auch  revlaed  natinnal  pro- 
gram aereage  aa  aoon  as  it  has  been  made. 
Tte  national  program  aereage  for  rice  shan 
to  tte  number  of  barveeted  aerea  the  Seere- 
tary determlnea  (on  tte  basis  of  tte  estbnat- 
ed  weighted  natlnnal  average  of  tte  farm 
program  yidds  for  the  crop  for  whidi  tte 
determination  is  made)  wlU  produce  tte 
quantity  (lem  importa)  that  tte  Seeretary 
«■**—«*—  wfll  to  utUtand  donwatirany  and 
for  export  during  tte  marketing  year  for 
sudicrop.  If  tte  Secretary  determinee  that 
carryover  stoAa  of  rice  are  tirnailvn  or  an 
increaae  to  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desira- 
ble canyover,  tte  Secretary  may  adjust  tte 
natlmuil  program  acreage  by  tte  amount 
tte  Seeretary  determinee  wiU  anwwnplish 
tte  deslrBd  increaae  or  deereaae  to  carryover 


"(B)  Tte  Seeretary  shaU  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  eaeh  crop  of  rice. 
Tte  allocation  factor  for  rice  shan  to  deter- 
mined tty  dividing  tbe  naMonal  program 
aereage  for  tte  erop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  tte  Seeretary  eatlmates  wUl  to  barveet- 
ed for  such  crop.  In  no  event  may  the  allo- 
catlon  factor  for  any  cxop  of  rioe  to  more 
than  IM  per  centum  nor  lem  than  M  per 


"(C)  Tte  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  eaeh  crop  of  rice  shaU  to  determined  by 
multiplying  tte  allocation  factor  by  tte 
aereage  of  rice  irtanted  tor  harvest  on  tbe 
farms  for  which  Individual  farm  program 
aotogea  are  required  to  to  determined.  Tte 
farm  program  acreage  shan  not  to  further 
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graph  if  crop  Jnawramy  ia  available  to  them 
tte  Federal  Crop  Inauranoe  Act  with 
to  thdr  rIee  acreage. 
"(D)  Notwithstanding  tte  provislans  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  tte 
Seeretary  may  nutke  dtsaater  paymenta  to 
a  fferm  under  this  paragraph 
tte  Secretary  determlnea  that— 
"(1)  BB  tte  reeult  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaater,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  eontral  of  the  producers,  pro- 
on  a  farm  teve  suffered  sutaBtantlal 
of  praduetlon  either  from  being  pre- 
vented trim  planting  rice  or  other  nonoon- 
erop  or  fnm  reduced  yields,  that 
have  created  an  economic  emer- 
gency for  tte  producers: 

"(U)  Federal  crop  toauranoe  indemnity 
paynwnta  and  other  forms  of  saalstanrf 
made  available  by  tte  Federal  Oovemment 
to  such  iwoduesrs  for  such  losses  are  Inauffl- 
dent  to  alleviate  sudi  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crap  toeuranoe  covered  tte  lorn  be- 
cauee of  transltianal  problems  atteiMlant  to 
tte  Federd  crap  liiauranee  program:  and 

"(Ul)  addlttonal  aasldance  must  to  made 
available  to  auch  producers  to  alleviate  tte 
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by  application  of  tte  allocation 
factor  If  tte  producers  reduce  tte  acreagr 
of  riee  piBfitert  for  harved  on  tte  farm  from 
tte  acreage  baae  eetabUsfaed  for  tte  farm 
under  paragraph  (SXA)  of  this  subsection 
by  at  least  tte  percentage  reoonunended  by 
tte  Secretary  to  tte  proclamation  of  tte  na- 
nogram acreage.  Tte  Secretary  ShaU 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
producers  on  farms  on  which  tte  aereage  of 
rice  irianted  for  harved  is  1cm  than  tte 
acreage  baae  cdabllshed  for  tte  farm  under 
paragraph  (SXA)  of  this  subsection,  but  for 
whkh  tte  reduction  Is  insntOdent  to 
exempt  tte  farm  tram  tte  application  of 
tte  nihwnittim  factor.  In  latahllatiiiii  tte  d- 
Ifffstlffw  faf^^y  for  rice,  tte  Secretary  may 
make  aucb  adjustment  as  tte  Secretary 
deemB  neoeaaary  to  tate  into  account  tte 
extent  of  exemptlan  of  farms  under  tte 
f  ncgolng  provlBlons  of  this  paragraph. 

'(SXA)  Notwithatanding  any  otter  provl- 
siona  of  this  subsection,  tte  Secretary  may 
estabUab  a  Umttatkm.on  tte  acreage  plant- 
ed to  rioe  if  tte  Secretary  determtoea  that 
tte  totd  supply  of  rioe,  to  tte  ahaencie  of 

account  tte  naed  for  an  adequate  canyover 
to  "—*»«•»«»«  rresnnablf  *"^  stal 
and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national  I 
cy.  Any  audi  "— **f**i~'  shan  to  aimounced 
by  tte  Secretary  ixit  later  than  January  SI 
of  tte  ralmdar  year  to  which  tte  crap  for 
which  tte  announcement  is  made  is  barveet- 
ed. Such  Umltatkm  sbaU  to  achieved  by  ap- 
plying a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to 
tte  acreage  baae  for  eaeh  rice-pradudng 
farm.  Produeera  iriw  knowingly  praduce 
rice  to  exeea  of  tte  permitted  rice  aereage 
for  tte  farm  shaU  to  inrtiglbif  for  rice 
loana,  purchases,  and  paymenta  with  reepect 
to  that  farm.  Tte  acreage  baae  for  any  fkrm 
for  tte  purpoBe  of  determining  any  redue- 
tk»  required  to  to  made  for  any  year  as  a 
result  of  limitation  under  this  subparagraph 
diaU  to  tte  acreage  plantod  on  tte  farm  to 
rice  for  harved  to  tte  crop  year  immediate- 
ly preceding  tte  year  for  which  tte  determl- 
natlon  is  nude  or.  at  tte  discretion  of  tte 
Secratary,  tte  average  acreage  planted  to 
rice  for  harved  to  tte  two  crop  year  imme- 
diatdy  preceding  tte  year  for  whldi  tte  de- 
termtoatkn  ia  madr,  provided,  imder  no  dr- 
cumstaneea  staaU  tte  sum  of  tte  baae  acres 
of  an  program  craps  on  a  farm  exceed  tte 
crop  base  acreage  for  tte  farm.  For  tte  pur- 
poee of  tte  preceding  sentence,  acreage 
Idanted  to  rice  for.barved  shaU  todude  any 
acreage  which  tte  produoers  were  prevented 
from  planting  to  rice  or  otter  nonoonserv- 
Ing  crap  to  lieu  of  rice  because  of  drouiht. 
flood,  or  other  natund  disaater.  or  conditian 
beyond  tte  control  of  tte  producers.  Tte 
Secretary  may  make  adjuatmento  to  reflect 
eetabUsbed  crop-rotation  practiceB  and  to 
reflect  such  other  factors  as  tte  Seeretary 
determlnea  should  to  mnaidrred  to  deter- 
mlntog  a  fair  and  equitable  beae.  A  number 
of  acrea  on  tte  farm  determined  by  dividing 

(I)  tte  produd  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  to  withdrawn 
trota  the  prottaiction  of  rice  tlmea  tte 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  rice,  by 

(II)  tte  number  of  acrea  actually  planted  to 
rice  under  tte  Umltation  estabUdied  by  tte 
Secretary  shaU  to  devoted  to  eonaervatlon 
uses,  to  aooordanoe  with  regulations  issued 
by  tte  Seeretary,  wbldi  wfll  assure  protec- 
tion of  such  aereage'from  weeds  and  wind 
and  water  erosion.  Tte  number  of  acrea  ao 
determined  is  hereafter  to  thia  subaectlon 
referred  to  as  'reduced  acreage'.  Tte  Secre- 
tary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  tte  Secretary  may  preecrite. 
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mU  or  anjr  part  of  Uw  reduced  acme*  to  be 
devoted  to  nreeC  aorsbum.  hay  and  gmliic. 
or  tbc  produetloD  of  guar,  icaaae,  Mfflow- 
cr.  nmflower.  eaator  beoas.  muetard  aeed. 
cnuBbe.  plintato  ovato,  flazaeed.  trlticale. 
rye.  or  other  commodtty.  U  the  Secretary 
detcnalnee  that  Mich  production  i>  needed 
to  iMPOuMe  an  adequate  nipply  of  euch  oom- 
moditiea.  is  not  likely  to  inereaae  the  coat  of 
the  price  nipport  prosnun.  and  will  not 
affect  farm  income  adveraely.  If  an  acreage 
limitation  procram  ia  announced  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  crop  of  rice  paragraphs  (4) 
of  this  suboectloa  ahaU  not  be  applicaMe  to 
such  crop.  Inriiiding  any  prior  announce- 
ment which  may  have  been  made  under 
such  paragraphs  with  respect  to  such  crop. 
The  individual  farm  program  acreage  shall 
be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  rice 
for  harvest  within  the  permitted  rice  for 
harvest  within  the  permitted  rice  acreage 
for  the  farm  as  established  under  this  para* 
graph. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producen  of  rice,  whether 
or  not  an  acreage  limitation  for  rice  is  in 
effect,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
land  dlvenlon  payments  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage 
of  rice  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  producers 
who.  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uaea 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  In  ac- 
cordance with  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  dlverrion  ocntracu  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producos  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  meana  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
eeptabill^  of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  producers  and  the  productivity  of 
the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under 
agreement  In  any  county  or  local  ooaununl- 
ty  so  as  not  to  affect  adveraely  the  economy 
of  the  county  or  local  community. 

"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wOdllf e  food 
plou  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  sstaNlshiid  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary may  pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the 
east  of  practleea  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  an  addttlenal 
payment  on  such  acreage  in  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 
In  relation  to  the  beneflt  to  the  general 
public  If  the  producer  agrees  to  permit, 
without  other  coagpenaatlon.  access  to  all  or 
such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  by  the  general  puUlc  for 
hunting,  trappinc.  flahlng,  and  bUdng.  sub- 
ject to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  conducted  under  this 
paragraph  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion not  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  preacribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  if  the  Secretary  determlnea  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodltlea. 

"(«)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 


section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interest  of  tenants 


"(•>  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated  under  this  subsection 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
menta  in  such  amounta  as  the  Saeretary  de- 
termlnea to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the 
seriousnem  of  the  failure.  The  Secretary 
may  authortae  the  county  and  State  com- 
mitteea  established  under  section  Mb)  of  the 
Sou  Conservattai  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  to  waive  or  modify  iloaillliiw  and  other 
program  requirements  in  caaea  In  which 
lattneas  or  faOure  to  meet  such  other  re- 
quirements does  not  affect  adveraely  the  op- 
eration of  the  program. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determlnea  neoeaaary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 


"(10)  The  Secretary  shaD  carry  out  the 
program  authorised  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
Uon. 

"(11)  The  provisions  of  subsection  Kg)  of 
the  Soil  Conaervation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection, 

"(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
tinder  this  subsection. 

"(13)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  when  the  carryover 
stocks  of  rice  exceeds  normal  supply  by 
more  than  IS  percent,  the  Secretary  shall 
implement  an  acreage  reduction  program. 
TITLE  VII— PKANUTS 
Buawjisio»  or  nuaaran  quotas  ams 
Acaxsfli  Aixornxms 

Sac.  701.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  198S  shaD 
not  be  appUcable  to  the  1988  through  19*9 
crops  of  peanutK 

(1)  Subsectioiw  (a)  through  (J)  of  section 
388: 

(2)  Subsections  (a)  through  (b)  of  section 
358(a): 

(3)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (d).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 359; 

(4)  Part  I  of  subtlUe  C  of  Utle  m:  and 
(»)  Section  371. 

aAnowAL  PoumuoB  quota  un  ruat 

HMiaOAOS  QUOTA 

Sk.  702.  BffecUve  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  cropa  of  peanuts,  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(k)  Tba  national  poundage  quota  for  pea^ 
nuts  for  eadi  marketing  year.  1988  through 
1988.  shall  be  established  at  the  level  of  the 
previous  three-year  average  of  domestic 
edible  and  seed  use.  with  modtflcations  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrteulture.  not  to 
exceed  5  percent. 

"(1)  The  national  poundage  quota  eatab- 
Itabed  under  subsection  (k)  of  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  so 
that  the  poundage  quota  allocated  to  each 
State  shall  be  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
national  poundage  quota  allocated  for  farms 
in  the  State  for  the  proceeding  year. 

"(mXl)  A  farm  poundage  quota  shall  be 
established  for  each  farm  which  had  a  fkrm 
poundage  quota  for  the   1985  crop  year. 


Bxoept  as  provided  in  subsection  (k).  the 
farm  poundage  quota  for  any  audi  farm  for 
the  1888  through  1988  marketing  years 
ShaD  be  the  same  as  the  farm  poundage 
quota  for  such  farm  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  marketing  year,  but  not  Including 
any  Increases  for  under-marketlnga  from 
previous  marketing  years,  except  that  if  the 
farm  poundage  quota,  or  any  part  thereof, 
is  permanently  transferred  In  accordance 
with  section  358a  of  thia  Act.  the  receiving 
farm  ahall  be  considered  as  possessing  the 
farm  poundage  quota  (or  portioa  thereof)  of 
the  transferring  farm  for  aU  subsequent 
marketing  years. 

"(2)  The  farm  poundage  quota  so  deter- 
mined shall  be  Increaaed  by  the  number  of 
pounds  by  which  total  marketlnas  of  quota 
peanuts  from  the  farm  during  previous  mar- 
keting years  (excluding  any  marketing  year 
before  the  marketing  year  for  the  1980 
crop)  were  less  than  the  total  amount  of  the 
applicable  farm  poundase  quotas  (disregard- 
ing adjustments  for  undermarkattngs  from 
prior  marketing  yeaia)  for  such  marketing 
years.  Increaaes  in  farm  poundage  quotas 
made  under  this  paragraph  shaU  not  be 
counted  against  the  national  poundage 
quota  for  the  marketing  year  Involved. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  If  the  total  of  aU  In- 
crtaaea  in  Individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsectioo  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  centum  of  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year  in  which 
such  inereasee  ShaU  be  applicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  adjust  such  faiereaass  so  that 
the  total  of  all  such  Increasss  does  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  national 
poundage  quota. 

"(n)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
poundage  quota  was  established  for  the 
1985  crop  ot  peanuts,  and  when  necessary 
for  purpoacs  of  this  Act,  a  farm  yield  of  pea- 
nuts shall  be  determined  for  each  farm. 
Such  yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  for 
each  of  the  three  crop  yeara  In  whidi  yields 
were  highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five 
crop  yeara  1981  through  1985.  In  the  event 
that  peanuts  were  not  produoed  <m  the  farm 
In  at  least  three  years  during  such  five-year 
period  or  there  was  a  substantial  change  In 
the  operation  of  the  farm  during  such 
period  (Including,  but  not  limited  to.  a 
change  In  operator,  leasee  who  Is  an  opera- 
tor, or  Irrigation  praetieea).  the  Secretary 
shall  have  a  yield  appraiaed  for  the  farm. 
The  appraiaed  yield  ahall  be  that  amount 
determined  to  be  ffclr  and  rsaaonable  oo  the 
basis  of  yield  establlahod  for  similar  farms 
which  are  located  In  the  area  of  the  farm 
and  on  which  peanuts  were  produced, 
taking  into  consideration  land,  labor  and 
equipment  available  for  the  production  of 
peanuts,  crop  rotation  practleea.  soil  and 
water,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(o)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each 
ralwidar  year  (or  in  the  case  of  the  1988 
crop,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1985).  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers 
engaged  In  the  production  of  quota  peanuts 
In  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  referen- 
dum is  held  to  determine  whether  such 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  pound- 
age quotas  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  pea- 
nuts produced  In  the  four  calendar  years  im- 
mediately following  the  year  in  which  the 
referendum  is  held,  except  that,  if  as  many 
ss  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  any 
referendum  vote  in  favor  of  poundage 
quotas,  no  referendimi  shall  be  held  with  re- 
spect to  quotas  for  the  second,  third,  and 
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fourth  yaaia  of  the  period.  The  Sseretery 
ShaU  prodaim  the  result  of  the  referendum 
within  30  daya  after  the  date  on  whkdi  It  is 
held,  and  If  mo^  than  ooe-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  In  the  referendum  vote 
against  quotas,  ttte  Secretary  also  shaU  pro- 
claim that  poundage  quotaa  wfll  not  be  In 
effect  with  respoet  to  the  crop  of  peanuts 
produoed  In  the  friendar  year  Immediately 
following  the  calmdar  year  ia  which  the 
referendum  Is  h^ld.  For  purpoaas  of  this 
subsection,  if  tb4  referendum  for  the  1888 
crap  is  held  after  jDeoember  31. 1888.  ItshaU 
be  dtemfd  to  h^ve  been  held  la  ralmdar 
year  1985. 

"(p)  For  the  pufpoaea  of  this  part  and  tttle 
I  of  the  Agrteulti*al  Act  of  !•«•- 

"(1)  'quota  peahuts'  meana,  tat  anj  mar- 
keting year,  an*  peanuts  produeed  on  a 
farm  having  a  farm  poundage  quota,  as  de- 
termined In  subsection  (m)  of  this  asetkm, 
that  are  eUglUe  Itor  doiaastle  adiUe  uae  as 
determined  by  t^e  Secretary,  that  are  mar- 
keted or  conaldewed  marketed  fnm  a  farm, 
and  that  do  not  Exceed  the  farm  poundage 
quota  of  such  ftufa  for  such  year 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  BMaaa.  for  any 
marketing  year  f  A)  any  peanata  that  are 
marketed  tnm  A  term  for  which  a  farm 
poundage  quota  [has  been  establWied  and 
that  are  In  eseaaa  of  the  BuukeUng  of  quota 
peanuts  tnm  nA  tana  for  audi  year,  and 
(B)  aU  peanuts  aiarketed  from  a  Ikrm  for 
which  no  farm  poundage  quota  has  been  es- 
tabUabed  In  aoootdanoe  with  subasctlon  (m) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  'crushing*  means  the  pronaaslng  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oU  for  food  uaes  and 
meal  for  feed  uaag,  or  the  piuwasliig  of  pea- 
nuts by  crushing  br  processing  Into  flakea  or 
otherwise  when  authorised  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

"(4)  'domeatlc  edible  use'  meana  use  for 
mUltaw  to  produfce  domestic  food  peanuts 
(other  than  thoOe  deocribed  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection)  and  seed  and  use  on  a 
farm  except  thatithe  Secretary  nar  exempt 
from  this  detlnMkon  seeds  of  paanuU  that 
are  used  to  proddoe  peanuta  exdoded  under 
section  358(c>  of  ^ils  Act,  are  uniqua  atralns. 
and  are  not  oonuaerdally  available.'*. 
,  LXASB  oa  T^AHsm  or  ra 


QUOTA 

Sic  703.  EffdeUve  only  for  the  1988 
through  1988  crops  of  peanuts,  section  858a 
of  the  Agrlcultuikl  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
Is  ammded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsections  m  follows: 

"(1)  The  owneri  or  the  operator  with  per- 
mission  of  the  oamer,  of  any  form  for  itbitb 
a  farm  poundage  quota  has  been  eetabHshod 
under  this  Act  stey.  subject  to  sudi  terms, 
conditions  or  limitations  ss  the  Secretary 
may  prcaerfbe.  a^  or  lease  aU  or  any  part  of 
such  poundage  qtoU  to  any  other  owner  or 
operator  of  a  faiia  within  the  same  oouaty 
for  traasf  er  to  siidi  farm.  The  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  f arai  amy  tranafer  aU  or  any 
part  of  such  fane's  farm  poundage  quota  to 
any  other  faim  okmed  or  ooatroOed  by  such 
owner  or  operator  that  ki  In  the  same 
county  or  in  a  oounty  contiguous  to  aueh 
county  in  the  same  State  and  that  had  a 
farm  poundage  quota  for  the  1885  crop. 
Notwithstanding  {Uie  foregoing  provlsians  of 
this  subsection,  ito  the  case  of  any  State  for 
which  the  pounkge  quoU  allocated  to  the 
Stote  was  leas  thim  10.000  tons  tor  the  1985 
crop.  aU  or  any  or  part  of  a  farm  poundage 
quota  may  be  trvisferred  by  sale  or  lease  or 
otherwise  from  a  farm  In  one  county  to  a 
farm  in  another  bounty  in  the  same  State. 

"(J)  Transfers  (indudlng  tranafer  by  sale 
or  lease)  of  fartti  poundage  quotas  under 


thia  aectlon  staaU  be  subject  to  the  foUowliw 
conditlaiiB:  (1)  no  transfer  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota  from  a  farm  subject  to  a 
mortgage  or  other  lien  shaU  be  permitted 
unless  the  transfer  Is  agreed  to  by  the  lien- 
holderK  (3)  no  transfer  of  the  farm  pound- 
age quota  ShaU  be  permitted  if  the  oounty 
oommtttee  established  under  section  8(b)  of 
the  8oO  Conservation  and  Domestk:  AUot- 
ment  Act  detcimines  that  the  receiving 
farm  doea  not  have  adequate  tillable  crop- 
land to  praitaiee  the  farm  poundage  quota; 
(3)  no  transfer  of  the  farm  poundage  quota 
shaU  be  effective  unto  a  reoord  thereof  is 
filed  with  the  oounty  oonuaittee  of  the 
oounty  to  wliieb  such  transfer  complietwtth 
the  prmrfakais  of  this  section;  snd  (4)  such 
other  terms  snd  conditions  that  the  Secre- 
tary amy  by  regulation  prescribe." 


Bisposmoaor 
ABorTKMAL  nuiniTB 

Sw.  704.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1888  crops  of  peanuts,  section  359 
of  the  Agrteuttural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
is  ■-«— Mt«H  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subaectlnns  aa  follows: 

"(fXl)  The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  tar 
edible  use  In  exoem  of  the  farm 
quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such 
pcanuta  are  produoed  shaU  be  subject  to 
p— '»»r  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  iier  centum  of 
the  support  price  for  quota  peai^uts  for  the 
marketing  year  (August  1  through  July  31) 
In  wlildi  such  marketing  occurs.  The  tamr- 
kettng  of  any  additional  peanuts  from  a 
farm  shaU  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty 
iiiilfMS  sudi  peanuts  In  aoooidanoe  with  reg- 
"'-*«*-■  established  by  the  Secretary,  are 
either  (A)  placed  under  loan  at  the  addititm- 
al  loan  rate  In  effect  for  sudi  pesnuts  under 
seetkm  108A  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
and  not  redeemed  by  the  producers,  (B) 
marketed  through  an  area  marketing  asso- 
ciation designated  pursuant  to  section 
10eA(3XA)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
or  (O  marketed  under  contracts  between 
haadters  and  producers,  pursuant  to  the 
proflilops  of  subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 
Such  penalty  shaU  be  piid  by  the  person 
who  buya  or  otherwiae  acquire  the  peanuts 
fnm  the  producer,  or  If  the  peanuts  are 
marketed  by  the  producer  through  an 
agent,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  such 
agent,  and  audi  person  or  sgent  may  deduct 
an  aaiount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  If  the  person 
reqidred  to  oifllect  the  pmalty  fails  to  col- 
lect audi  penalty,  such  person  snd  aU  per- 
aona  entitled  to  share  In  the  peanuts  mar- 
keted from  the  fferm  or  other  proceeds 
thereof  shaU  be  Jointly  and  aeveraUy  Uable 
for  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  Peanuts  pro- 
duced In  a  calendar  year  In  which  farm 
poundage  quotas  are  In  effect  for  the  mar- 
ketlag  year  beginning  therein  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  such  quotas  even  though  the  peanuts 
are  marketed  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
audi  marketing  year  begins.  If  any  producer 
falaely  identlflea  or  fails  to  certify  planted 
acres  or  faOs  to  account  for  the  disposition 
of  any  peanuts  produoed  on  such  planted 
seres,  an  amount  of  peanuts  equal  to  the 
farm's  avorage  yield,  aa  determined  under 
sectten  388(n)  of  this  Act.  times  the  planted 
acrea.  ahaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  nmrket- 
ed  In  violatton  of  permlsalble  uses  of  quota 
and  additional  peanuts  and  the  penalty  In 
respect  thereof  shaU  be  paid  and  ranltted 
by  the  looducer. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize,  under 
such  regulations  ss  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
acribe, the  county  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conaervation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or 


reduce  marketing  penalties  provided  for 
under  this  subsection  in  caaes  in  which  such 
committees  deteimlne  that  the  violations 
that  were  the  basis  of  the  penaltiea  were  un- 
intentional or  without  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  conoeraad.  Errors  in 
weight  that  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  ct  1 
per  oentum  In  the  caae  of  any  one  market- 
ing documeat  ahaU  not  be  considered  mar- 
keting vitdations  except  in  caaes  of  fraud  or 
conspiracy. 

"(g)  Oidy  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  uae  as  seed  or  for  other  uaea  on  a  farm 
and  alien  ao  retained  ahaU  be  oonaidered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuta,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  exempt  from  oonsider- 
atlon  aa  marketinci  of  quota  peanuts  seeds 
of  pesnuts  that  are  uaed  to  produce  peanuts 
exduded  under  sectiaa  359(c).  are  unique 
stralna.  and  are  not  commercially  available. 
Additional  peanuta  diaU  not  be  retained  for 
uae  on  a  farm  and  ahaU  not  be  marketed  for 
domestic  edible  use.  except  ss  provided  in 
subsection  (k)  of  this  section.  Seed  for 
planting  of  sny  pesnut  acreage  in  the 
United  Statea  shaU  be  obtained  scdely  from 
quota  peanuts  nuuketed  or  considered  mar- 
keted for  domestic  edible  use. 

"(h)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  msrketed  troa  sny  crop  for  do- 
mestic edIMe  use  by  a  handirr  are  larger  In 
(luantity  or  hitfier  In  grade  or  quaUty  than 
the  peanuts  that  could  reaaonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  have 
the  grade,  kernel,  contoit.  and  quality  of 
the  quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
hsndler  shaU  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  on  the  quantity  of  peanuts 
that  the  Secretary  determlnea  are  in  excem 
of  the  quantity,  grade,  or  quaUty  of  the  pea- 
nuts that  could  reaaonably  have  been  pro- 
duced trom  the  peanuts  so  sequlred. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  require  that  the 
tiawHUny  and  dispossi  of  sddltlonal  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  sgents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  assortatinn  designated 
pursuant  to  aection  10eA(3XA)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  QuoU  and  additional 
peanuts  of  like  type  and  segregation  or  qual- 
ity may.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  wwnlnglfd  and  exchanged  on  a 
dollar  value  basis  to  f adUtate  warehousing, 
h«n«niny,  snd  Buuketlng.  FsUure  by  a  han- 
dler to  comply  with  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  govoning  the  disposition  and 
tiynHifaiy  of  additional  peanuU  shaU  subject 
the  handler  to  a  poialty  at  a  rate  equal  to 
120  per  centum  of  the  loan  levd  for  quota 
peanuts  on  the  quantity  of  peanuts  involved 
in  the  violation. 

"(J)  HaiMileis  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
duoera  for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crudiing,  export,  or  both.  AU  such 
contracts  shaU  be  onnpleted  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  If  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  marketing  sssodation) 
for  approval  prior  to  April  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced. 

"(k)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  any  pea- 
nuts owned  or  controUed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  CoipOTi^lon  may  be  nude  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  in  socordanoe  with 
regidations  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Additional  peanuts  received  under  loan 
shaU  be  offered  tar  sale  for  domestic  edible 
use  at  prices  not  less  than  those  required  to 
cover  aU  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  such 
peanuts  for  such  items  as  inspection,  ware- 
housing, shrtaikage,  and  other  expenses, 
plus  (1)  not  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
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kwn  value  of  quota  peanuU  if  the  aifcHttoTMil 
peanuta  are  aold  and  paid  for  durinc  tbe 
barreat  aeaHn  upon  dellrery  by  and  wtth 
the  written  conaent  of  the  producer.  (3)  not 
lea  than  106  per  centum  of  the  loan  value 
of  the  quota  peanuta  If  the  artdltkinal  pea- 
Buta  are  aold  after  delivery  by  the  producer 
by  not  later  than  Oeeember  31  of  the  mar- 
ketlnc  year,  or  (3)  not  leai  than  107  per 
centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuta  If 
the  additional  peanuta  are  aold  later  than 
December  31  of  the  marfcetinc  year.  For  the 
period  from  the  date  additional  peanuta  are 
delivered  for  loan  to  March  1  of  the  calen- 
dar year  followinc  the  year  in  which  such 
additional  peanuta  were  harvcated.  the  area 
markethw  aandation  deaignatcd  pursuant 
to  aection  10«A(3XA)  of  the  Acricultural 
Act  of  1049  shaU  have  airie  authority  to 
accept  or  reject  lot  Uat  Udi  when  the  lales 
price  aa  determined  under  thia  aection 
equate  or  exceeda  the  minimum  price  at 
which  the  Ooaunodlty  Credit  Corporation 
may  aell  Ita  itocka  of  additional  peanuta. 
except  that  the  area  marketing  amorlation 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
agree  to  modify  the  authority  granted  by 
thte  aentence  In  order  to  facilitate  the  order- 
ly marketing  of  artrtlt.ional  peanuta. 

"(1X1)  The  pemn  llatale  for  payment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  provided  for  in 
thIa  aection  ahall  be  liable  alao  for  Intereat 
thereon  at  a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  the 
rate  of  interest  which  was  charged  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  Statea  on  the  date  aucfa  penal- 
ty became  due. 

"(3)  Tbe  provlaiona  of  this  secUon  shall 
not  apply  to  peanuta  produced  on  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  harveated  for  nuta  is 
one  acre  or  lesa  If  the  producers  who  share 
In  the  peanuta  produced  on  such  farm  do 
not  ahare  in  the  peanuts  produced  on  any 
other  farm. 

"(3)  until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  thlB  section  is  paid,  a  lien  on  the 
crop  of  peanuta  with  rtsptrt  to  which  such 
pmalty  Is  incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent 
crop  of  peanuta  suhtect  to  farm  poundage 
quotaa  In  which  the  person  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty  baa  an  Interest,  shall  be 
In  effect  In  favor  of  the  United  Statea. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  liability  for  and  the  amount  of 
any  penalty  aaaesaed  under  thte  section 
shall  be  determined  in  aooordanee  with  such 
procedures  aa  the  Secretary  by  regulations 
may  preacribe.  Tbe  facts  constituting  the 
basis  for  determining  the  liaUllty  for  or 
amount  of  any  penalty  assessed  under  thte 
secUon.  when  officially  determined  In  con- 
formity with  the  applicable  regulationa  pre- 
acribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and 
oanduaive  and  shaU  not  be  reviewable  by 
.  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  Nothing  in  thte  sectitHi  shall  be  con- 
strued aa  protalbtting  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  from  reviewing  any  deter- 
mination made  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  whether  such  determination  was 
made  In  conformity  with  the  applicable  law 
and  regulationa.  All  penalties  tanpoaed  under 
thte  section  shall  for  all  purposes  be  consid- 
ered dvfl  penaltlea. 

"(S)  Notwlthatandtng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  any  penalty  assessed  against 
hanrtlsfs  under  thte  section  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  violation  upon  which  the  pen- 
alty te  baaed,  waa  minor  or  inadvertent,  and 
that  the  reduction  of  the  penalty  wiU  not 
Impair  the  operation  of  the  peanut  pro- 


8k.   706.   effective   only   for   the    IMS 
through  lOM  erope  of  peanuta.  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  or  IMS  te  aaaended  by  adding  a 
new  section  as  follows: 
PBicB  aurroai  raa  lese  thboooh  isss  caors 


Sac.  lOSA.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  produeera  through  loana. 
purchases,  or  other  operationa  on  quota 
peanuU  for  eadi  of  the  IMS  through  IMO 
cropa.  The  natinnal  average  quota  support 
rate  for  the  1M6  crop  of  quota  peanuta 
shall  be  modified  only  to  reflect  the  per- 
centage change  In  the  prices  paid  Index  of 
the  previoua  two  years,  but  In  no  event  leas 
than  37.5  cents  per  pound,  farmers  stock 
basis.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  each  of  the  1M7. 1906. 1066  cropa  of 
quota  peanuts  shall  be  the  national  average 
quota  support  rate  for  such  peanuts  for  the 
preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  refleet  any  in- 
creaae  or  decrease,  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  and  ending  December  31  of  the  calen- 
dar year  immediately  preceding  the  market- 
ing year  for  the  crop  for  which  a  level  of 
support  te  being  determined,  based  upon 
changea  in  the  prices  paid  Index,  except 
that  in  no  event  shall  the  national  average 
quota  support  rate  for  any  such  erap  exceed 
by  more  than  6  per  centum  the  national  av- 
erage quota  support  rate  for  the  preceding 
crop.  The  lewate  of  support  so  announced 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  deductiona  for 
Inspection,  handling,  or  storage:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  make  adjuatmenta 
for  location  of  peanuts  and  such  other  fac- 
tors aa  are  authorised  by  sectim  403  of  thte 
Act 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  throuili  loana. 
purehaaea.  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuU  for  each  of  the  1666  through  1069 
cropa  at  auch  levete  as  the  Secretary  finds 
appropriate,  taking  Intoconaideratlan  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vegetable  olte  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuta 
In  foreign  marketa:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  the  support  rate  on  addi- 
tional peanuts  at  a  level  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  loases 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  such  peanuts.  The 
Secretary  shall  annotmce  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  addltlnnal  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  February  15  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  crop  for  which  the  level 
of  support  te  being  determined. 

"(3XA)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  thte  section,  the  Secretary  ahaU  make 
warehouae  storage  loana  available  in  each  of 
the  three  producing  areaa  (described  In  7 
CFR  1446.10  (I960  ed.)  to  a  deslgnatad  area 
maiketing  association  of  peanut  producers 
that  te  selected  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  that  te  operated  primarily  for  the 
purpoae  of  conducting  such  loan  actlvltlea. 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  warehouae 
storage  loana  available  to  any  cooperative 
that  te  engaged  In  operationa  or  acthrttiea 
specified  In  thte  section  and  In  aection  366  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1036. 
Such  area  maiketing  associations  shall  be 
used  In  administrative  and  supervteory  ac- 
tlvltiea  relating  to  price  aupport  and  market- 
ing actlvltlea  under  thte  section  and  aection 
356  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1936.  Loans  made  under  thte  subparagraph 
ahall  Include.  In  addition  to  the  price  sup- 
port value  of  the  peanuts,  such  ooata  aa  the 
area  marketing  association  reaaonably  may 


Incur  in  carrying  out  ita  responslbUtles.  op- 
erationa. actlvltiea  under  thte  section  and 
section  369  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1936. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
area  marketing  assorlatinn  eataMteh  pooto 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate  records 
by  type.  area,  and  segiegaton  for  quota  pea- 
nuta handled  under  loan,  for  additional  paa^ 
nuts  placed  under  loan,  and  for  additional 
peanuts  produced  without  a  contract  be- 
tween a  handler  and  a  producer  aa  deaerlbed 
in  aection  369(J)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1936.  Net  galna  on  peanuta  in 
each  pool,  unless  otherwise  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  ahall  be  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  peanuta  placed  in  the 
pool  by  each  producer.  Net  gatais  for  pea- 
nuts in  each  pool  shall  consist  of  (I)  for 
quota  peanuts,  the  net  gains  over  and  above 
the  loan  Indebtedness  and  other  coats  or 
loases  incurred- on  peanuta  placed  In  audi 
pool  plus  an  amount  from  the  pool  for  addi- 
tional peanuts  to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains 
from  the  sale  for  domestic  food  and  relaled 
uaea  of  addltlanal  peanuta  In  the  pool  for 
addltional  peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  dis- 
position of  all  peanuta  In  the  pocd  for  quota 
peanuts  and  (U)  for  additional  peanuta.  the 
net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan  IndeMad- 
ness  and  other  ooata  or  loasss  Incurred  on 
peanuts  placed  In  the  pool  for  addltlanal 
peanuts  less  any  amount  allocated  to  offset 
any  loss  on  the  po(d  for  quota  peanuta  aa 
provided  In  clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provlaion  of  thte 
section,  any  distribution  of  net  gains  on  ad- 
ditional peanuts  of  any  type  to  any  produc- 
er shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss 
by  the  Oonunodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
quota  peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed 
under  loan  by  such  produoer. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provl- 
sions  of  thte  section  or  any  other  provirion 
of  law.  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avaO- 
able  Iqr  the  Secretary  for  any  crdp  of  pea- 
nuta with  respect  to  which  poundage  quotas 
have  been  rtliaiyrovwrt  by  produeera,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  356(o)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1936.". 

BKKMtiasjiB  aiywiiia 

Sic.  706.  effecUve  only  for  the  1666 
through  1060  cropa  of  peanuta.  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1036  te  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  bef(»«  "all  brokers  and 
dealers  in  peanuts"  the  followlnr  "all  farm- 
ers engaged  In  the  production  of  peanuts.". 


sosmnnm  or  canAiii  raics  surroar 
PBOvisiom 

Sic.  707.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1966  through  1969  cropa  of  peanuta. 

TITIA  Vm— SOYBEANS 

SOTBBAa  PKICI  MUnOKt 

Sac.  801.  Effective  only  tat  the  1966 
through  1969  crops  of  soybeans,  section  301 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  te  amended 
by- 

(1)  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  "soy- 
beans." after  "tung  nuts.";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
sectian  aa  f oUowK 

"(gXl)  The  price  of  aoybeana  shall  be  sup- 
ported through  loana  and  purchases  during 
each  of  the  four  marketing  yean  beginning 
with  the  1966  nuuketing  year  at  a  level 
equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  simple  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeana 
for  each  of  the  preceding  five  marketing 
years,  excluding  the  high  and  low  valued 
yean  except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  Sec- 


retary estaWteh  a  Support  price  of  less  than 
$5.03  per  buahel:  frovided.  That  If  the  Sec- 
retary determlnea  Ithat  the  average  price  of 
soybeans  received  by  produoen  In  any  mar- 
keting year  te  not  more  than  106  per  centum 
of  the  level  of  loans  and  purrhasas  for  soy- 
beans for  such  marketing  year,  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  tlie  level  of  loans  and  pur- 
ehaaea for  soybeai|B  for  the  next  marketing 
year  by  the  amofnt  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  maintain  domeatic  and 
export  markets  f^  soybeans,  exoqit  that 
the  level  of  loans  ttid  purchases  <hall  not  be 
reduced  by  more  t|ian  10  per  centum  In  any 
year  nor  below  $f  .50  per  busheL  For  the 
purposes  of  thte  subsection,  the  soybean 
maricetlng  year  shall  be  the  twelve-month 
period  begiiming  on  September  1  and 
ending  August  31.  The  Secretary  shaU  make 
a  preliminary  ann»unc«nent  of  the  level  of 
price  support  not  ^Uer  than  thirty  days  In 
advance  of  ttie  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  based  upon  t^  lateat  Information  and 
statistics  available  when  such  level  of  price 
support  te  annouiiced.  and  shall  aaake  a 
final  announcemeiit  of  such  level  aa  aoon  as 
full  Information  a^  statistics  are  avallaUe 
on  prices  for  the  five  yean  preceding  the 
begtaming  of  the|  marketing  year.  In  no 
event  shall  such  fifal  level  of  suivort  be  an- 
nounced later  than  October  1  of  the  market- 
ing year  for  whloi  the  announcement  ap- 
plies; nor  shall  the  final  level  of  support  be 
leas  than  the  leva  of  support  set  forth  In 
the  preliminary  an^xMmoement. 

"(3)  Notwithataqdlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  ahall  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  anyj  production  adjustment 
control  program  f ^r  aoybeans  or  any  other 
commodity  as  a  condition  of  eligltalllty  for 
price  support  for  saybeans.". 

TTTLB  DC— SUGAR 
snosa  ^01  surroar 

Sac.  901.  Effeeilve  only  for  the  1966 
through  1989  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sug- 
arcane, section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
l|by- 

in   the   first   sentence 

and  inserting  In  lieu 

sugar  beeta.  and  sug- 


of  1049  te  I 

(1)   striking 
"honey,  and 
thereof  "honey, 
arcane",  and 

(3)  adiding  at  th4  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(h)  KffecUve  October  1,  1986,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  support  jthe  price  of  domeatically 
grown  sugarcane  through  nonrecourse  loana 
at  such  level  as  tftie  Secretary  determlnea 
appropriate  but  net  less  than  16  centa  per 
pound  for  the  1988  through  1960  cropa  of 
sugar.  Sffecttve  October  1,  1966  the  Secre- 
tary shall  support  the  price  of  domeatically 
grown  sugar  bee|s  through  nonreoourae 
loans  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  fair  abd  reasonable  In  relation 
to  the  level  of  loam  for  sugarcane.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  announce  the  loan  rate  to  be 
applicable  during  any  fiscal  year  aa  far  In 
advance  of  the  beanning  of  that  ftaoal  year 
as  mactlcable  congistent  with  the  puipoaea 
of  thte  subsectioni  Loans  during  any  such 
fiscal  year  shall  bej  made  available  not  earli- 
er than  the  beglnnng  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
shall  mature  before  the  end  of  that  flacal 
year.".  ' 

•nTLB  X-linSCELLANBOUS 

SUBTITLB  A— ADVAHCX  DlVXaaiO>  PATMBRa 

Sk.  1001.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  land  diversion  paymenta  aa  provided 
for  in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1665  to  aaslat 
in  adjusting  the  siteted  acreage  of  the  1066, 
1087,  1988.  or  lOlW  crop  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton  or  r)ce,  at  leaat  50  percent  of 
such  a  land  diversion  payment  ahall  be 


made  availaUe  to  a  producer  as  soon  as  pos- 
sUde  after  the  produoer  agrees  to  undertake 
the  dtvenian  of  land  in  return  for  the  pay- 
ment. 

SuariTLi  B— OBAm  Rxaaavxs 

naMniATioii  or  raoDUCB  owma  aasuvas 

Sac.  1003.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ShaU  not  carry  out  a  produoer  storage  pro- 
gram for  any  commodity  under  section  110 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1049  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thte  Act  Commodities 
which  have  heretofore  been  stored  under 
the  provisions  of  section  110  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1040  ShaU  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  such  producer  storage  program 
under  the  teima  and  oonditlcma  upon  which 
the  commodities  were  entered.  Effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  loan  and  storage 
agreements  for  the  wmimodltles  held  In 
storage  aa  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  thte 
Act,  the  proviaions  of  section  110  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  are  repealed. 
wmoMUWAL  or  ooimoDinxa 

Sac.  1003.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  110  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1040  or  any  regulationa  or  contracts  govern- 
ing partlc4>ation  by  producen  In  farmer- 
oimed  reaervea  eatahllshed  under  that  sec- 
tion, a  producer  may  withdraw  any  com- 
modity idaoed  in  a  reserve  from  that  reserve 
without  penalty  at  anytime  that  the  market 
price  for  the  commodity  te  more  than  110 
percent  of  the  current  price  support  loan 
rate  for  that  commodity. 

Sdbiru  C— ICiacnuunoua  Coiocoditt 
PmawiBiam 


rATMBR  UmTAXIIHIS  FOB  WHXAT,  RD 

aaann.  onjun  coiroii,  ard  bicx 
Sac  1004.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vtekmof  law- 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  defidmcy  pay- 
ments that  a  person  shaU  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  one  or  more  of  the  annual  pro- 
grams eatabltehed  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rioe  shafi  be  Umlted  to  $50,000 
for  eatti  of  tbe  1966  through  1989  crxv 
years. 

(3)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  In  thte 
section  ShaU  not  include  loans  or  purchases 
or  land  dtvenrion  payments,  or  any  part  of 
any  payment  that  te  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  repreaent  compen- 
satioo  for  resource  adjustment  or  public 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  that  wfll  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  In 
effect  for  any  crop  wiU  be  reduced  under 
thte  aection.  any  acreage  requirement  eatab- 
ltehed under  a  aet-aslde  or  acreage  llmlta- 
tion  program  for  the  farm  or  farms  <m 
s^iieh  sn^  perMn  wiU  be  sharing  in  pay- 
menta earned  under  such  program  shaU  be 
adjusted  to  such  extent  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determlnea  wlU  be  fair  and 
reaaonable  In  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
payment  reduction. 

(4)  The  Secretary  diaU  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "perMm"  and  preacribing 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  andi- 
cation  of  auch  limitation'  Provided,  That 
the  pcovlaiana  of  thte  section  that  limit  pay- 
menta to  any  person  shaU  not  be  applicable 
to  lands  owned  by  Statea.  ptdltical  subdivl- 
siona.  or  agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such 
lands  are  fkrmed  primarily  in  the  direct  fur- 
therance of  a  puUlc  function,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  rules  for  determining 
whether  corporatlona  and  their  stockhold- 
en  may  be  considered  as  separate  persons 


ShaU  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  on  December  18. 
1970,  under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  M70. 

OOmf  ODITT  CaiSIT  COarOBATIOM  aAUES  PBICS 

BBsraicTioas  rox  whxat  Am  tked  ghaius 

Sic.  1005.  Effective  only  for  the  market- 
ing yean  for  the  1986  through  1080  crops, 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1040  te 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  the 
language  firilowliig  the  third  colon  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  Corptwation  shaU  not  seU 
any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat,  com.  grain,  sor- 
ghum, baiiey.  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current  na- 
tional average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity, 
adjusted  for  such  current  market  differen- 
tiate reflecting  grade.  quaUty.  location,  and 
other  value  factms  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea appropriate,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
chargca.": 

(3)  striking  out  In  the  fifth  sentence  "cur- 
rent baste  county  support  rate  Including  the 
value  of  any  applicable  prlce-awport  pay- 
ment In  kind  (or  a  *— "p»'«»''»  price  If  there 
te  no  current  basic  county  support  rate)" 
and  tnaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
"current  basic  county  loan  rate  (or  a  compa- 
rable price  if  there  te  no  current  baaic 
county  loan  rate)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  In  tbe  seventh  sentence", 
but  in  no  event  staaU  the  purchaae  price 
exceed  the  then  current  support  price  for 
such  commodities"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  unduly  affecting 
market  pricea,  but  in  no  event  diaU  the  pur- 
chaae price  exceed  the  Ooiporatian's  mini- 
mum sales  price  for  siieh  commodities  for 
unrestricted  use". 


APFucATioa  or  1 


I  nns  AOBicDLnnuL 


ACT  or  lt4t 

Sk.  1006.  Effective  only  for  the  1086 
throu^  1969  crops  of  wheat,  feed  gratais, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  aection  406(k)  of 
the  Agrkniltural  Act  of  1049  te  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


I  TO  TBOU  MABB  AFFLICABLB  TO 

t  oBAnn,  xtfiAMV  oonoM,  a>d  iics 
"(k)  Reference  made  In  sectians  403.  403. 
406. 407.  and  416  to  the  terma  support  price, 
level  of  support',  and  level  of  price  support' 
ShaU  be  mnaidered  to  apply  as  wdl  to  the 
level  of  loana  and  purduuea  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  thte 
Act;  and  references  made  to  the  terms  "price 
savvart',  'price  support  operations',  and 
"prioe  support  program'  in  audi  aections  and 
In  section  401(a)  shaU  be  considered  as  ap- 
plying aa  wen  to  the  loan  and  purchase  op- 
eratians  for  wheat,  feed  graina,  upland 
cotton  and  rice  under  thte  Act". 


LnaXATIOIl  AUTHOaXTT 

Sk  1007.  Effective  for  the  1066  through 
1080  cropa  of  iriieat  and  feed  graina,  section 
113  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940  te 
amended  to  read  as  foUowK 


UmXATIOa  AUTBOaiTT 

Sac.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  prior  announcement  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  contrary,  the  Secre- 
tary may  announce  and  provide  for  a  aet- 
aside  or  acreage  limitation  program  under 
section  105B(e)  or  107B(e)  of  thte  title  for 
one  or  more  of  the  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  te  in  the  public  interest  as  a  result  of 
the  impositiim  of  restrictions  on  the  export 
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of  any  mieh  cnmmorttty  by  the  PraMat  or 
otbcr  member  of  the  executive  branch  of 
OoTenunent.  In  order  to  cury  out  effective- 
ly a  Kt-aitde  or  acn—a  llmltBtfawi  propam 
autborind  under  this  eectton.  the  Secretary 
may  make  eu^  modlflcattOM  and  adjuet- 
menU  In  aueh  procnB  aa  the  Secretary  de- 
termlnee  neeaaMry  becanae  of  any  delay  In 
tawtitutliw  mdi 


lt: 

Sk.  1008.  Sec  1001  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  ion  la  amended  by  atrlUnc 
"IMS  through  INi"  and  Inaertlnc  In  lieu 
thereof  "19M  throutfi  lOOT'  in  subaectlooa 
(a)  and  (bX 

iiauiaL  suvrLT 

8k.  1000.  MotwltlMtandinc  any  other  pro- 
Tlalan  at  law.  if  the  Secretary  of  agrkulture 
determtaiea  that  the  aupply  of  wheat,  com. 
upland  cotton,  or  rice  for  the  maikettnc 
year  for  any  o(  the  lOM  throush  1000  eropa 
of  anch  canBOdtty  la  not  Ukely  to  be  ezoeo- 
aive  and  that  prosram  meaiurei  to  reduce 
or  control  the  planted  acreace  of  the  crop 
are  not  necemary.  aueh  a  decMon  ahaU  coo- 
autute  a  determlnatlan  that  the  total 
■upply  of  the  onmmwdity  doea  not  exoeed 
the  noraaal  aupply  and  no  determination  to 
the  contrary  ahaD  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  aueh  commodity  for  aueh 
markettng  year. 

SoBxnu  D— OnnuL  PaoTxaioii 


I  am  HAT  1 
1011.  Section  100  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1040  ia  amended  by  atrlklnf  out 
"1985"  In  the  flrat  aentence  of  aubaectlon  (a) 
and  tiMerttac  in  Ueu  thereof  "1008". 
TTTLB  XI— AORICULTORAL  KZFORT8 
AMD  PDBUC  LAW  480 
SuBiiuc  A— KzFOBT  Paovmoaa 


jyaUCULTXnUtL  BXFOKT  CBBBR  BXfOLVIlMl  FOm 

Sac.  1101.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  by  1080  (7  VAC.  1707(a)  la 
amended  by- 

(1)  atrlUnc  "lOOS"  wherever  it  appeara  In 
paragraph  (0)  and  Inaertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1088";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  aa  followa: 

"(9)  Notwlthatanding  any  other  provlaiOD 
of  law  and  regardlem  of  terma,  Intereat 
ratea.  or  other  loan  condttiooB.  the  provi- 
■lana  of  the  cargo  preference  lawa  ahaD  not 
ap^  to  any  agricultural  export  promotion 
and  aalea  financed  under  any  Coaunodity 
Credit  Oorporatlan  export  credit  program.". 


1102.  Section  1803  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1001  ia  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  aubaectlon  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(f)  The  proviaiona  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence lawa  ahall  not  apply  to  export  aalea  fi- 
nanced under  any  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration export  program.". 
wxTuaaom  or  iirbuutioiiai.  MAaxxra  roa 

uaiiiit  STATxa  AOBicuLTuaAL  coimoaima 


Aire  PBoaucia 

Sac.  1103.  Section  1307(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1081  ia  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  in  the  flrat  paragraph  "the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ihould  and  Is  re- 
queated  to"  and  inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (1)  Inaert  Immediately 
after  the  word  "baala"  the  words  "and.  In 
the  event  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahaU 
faU  to  do  ao.  the  Prealdent  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  and  Houae  Conunltte«8  on  Agri- 
culture the  reaaons  therefor";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  Insert  Immediately 
after  "1900"  the  words  "and.  if  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  falla  to  requeat  such 
funds,  the  Prealdent  shaU  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and 
Foreatry  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  Houae.  the  reaaons 
therefor". 


8aa  1104.  (a)  Notwlthatanding  any  other 
proviaion  of  law  and  in  addition  to  any  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  any  other  provlaian  of  law.  the  Secretary 
shall  uae  "bonua  eommoditiee"  htm  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
through  itt  price  support  operatiotia.  to  the 
extent  they  are  available,  that  ahaO  be  pro- 
vided to  United  Statea  exporters,  uaen  and 
foreign  purchaaera  at  no  ooat  to  ofCset  the 
adveiae  effecta  of  export  subaidles  of  com- 
peting exporting  countries  and  to  offset  dis- 
advantagea  for  United  Statea  agricultural 
commodity  exports  due  to  the  low  value  of 
foreign  currendea  in  relation  to  the  United 


(b)  The  Secretary  shaO  ralnilatf  the  eatl- 
mated  annual  storage,  tntcreet  and  handling 
coots  of  those  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  which  he  determines  to  be  in 
exoem  of  thoee  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  which  together  with  domeatie 
commercial  stocks  are  In  an  adequate  carry- 
over statue,  and  declare  an  amount  of  audi 
exoem  stocks,  equal  to  the  calculated  total 
coats  of  the  storage.  Intereat  and  handling 
costa  of  all  stocks  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  exoeaa.  to  be  bonus  commodities  avaO- 
able  for  expivt  under  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary shaO  uae  a  minimum  of  one-third  of 
such  bonua  oonDsoditica  each  year  for  the 
purpoee  as  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  and.  in 
the  event  the  Secretary  falla  to  do  so,  he 
shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutritkin.  and  Foiestry  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Houae.  the  reaaona  therefor. 

(c)  Notwithatanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  law.  the  provlsioaa  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence lawa  ahall  not  apply  to  the  bonus  com- 
modity program  provided  for  In  thia  section. 

SURITLB  B— POBUC  IiAW  400 

MnmnM  uvna  or  KXPOKTS 
Sac.  1105.  Section  401  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Aasiatanoe  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection- 

"(c)  In  order  to  more  adequately  meet  the 
food  requirements  of  needy  people  In  the 
developing  natlona  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  additional  export  outlets  for  VA 
faimera.  a  mtnimnm  average  quantity  of  10 
million  metric  tana  of  VA  farm  commod- 
ttlea  ahall  be  exported  anmially  under  titlea 
I.  Q  and  m  in  fiscal  yean  1908.  1987,  1988 
and  1989:  ProvMed^  That  this  requirement 
shall  not  affect  the  wi<«ttiiiim  levela  aet  for 
title  n  by  section  301(b):  Provided  ftirther. 
That  the  10  million  metric  ton  annual  mini- 
mum level  of  exporta  must  be  met  unlem  (i) 
export  supplies  are  not  available  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  or  (U)  food 
needs  of  developing  natlona  do  not  merit 
that  quantity  aa  gauged  by  a  lack  of  request 
for  food  tiTTM""~  by  such  natlona  or  it  is 
determined  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganixation  of  the  United  Nations  that  un- 
filled food  requiremenu  of  the  developing 
natlona  are  lem  than  10  million  metric  tons 
during  the  fiecal  year  involved.  If  a  quantity 
lea  than  the  twitiiiwimi  level  la  exported 
during  any  year,  the  Prealdent  shall  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
and  Foreatry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  the  specific 
for  the  BhortfaU." 


1108.  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Aaaiatance  Aet  of 
1984  is  amended  biy- 

"Sec.  414.  The  provisiana  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws  shall  not  apply  to  the 
export  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
this  Act. 

■  Bxnnaioii  ornKMiAii 
Sk.  1107.  Section  400  of  the  Agricultural 
Itade  Devdopment  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1054  ia  amended  by- 
CD  striking  out  in  the  flrat  sentence 
"1085"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "1000": 
and 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"Agriculture  and  Food  Aet  of  1081"  and  In- 
aerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "Agriculture  Act  of 
1085". 

TTTIX  Zn— RB80URCX 

CONSERVATION 

SoiTRu  A— OonaaiVATioii  Rnovs 


1301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
proviaian  of  law,  the  Secretary  may  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  program  with  owners 
and  operators  of  eroalon-proae  land  to  assist 
such  owners  or  operators  to  make,  in  order- 
ly progreaalon,  '*"«g—  in  their  cropping 
and  land  uae  systems  needed  to  conserve, 
develop,  protect,  and  use  the  soil  and  water 
reaourcea  of  their  farma,  ranchea,  or  other 
lands  and  to  Implement  the  aoil  and  water 
conaervation  uieasurea  and  practieea  needed 
under  such  changed  ayatema  and  uaea.  In  as- 
sisting such  owners  and  operatora,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  provide  contracta  oovertng 
other  than  erosian-prone  land  upon  a  dem- 
onatration  by  the  conaervation  district  that 
a  aerious  aoil  erosion  problem  exists  on  such 


(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts of  not  lem  than  aeven  or  more  than 
fifteen  years  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
this  section.  In  such  contract,  the  owner  or 
operator  shall  agree— 

(1)  to  effectuate  a  plan  approved  by  a  con- 
servation district  for  the  farm,  ranch,  or 
other  land  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  schedule  outlined  therein  unlem  any  re- 
quirements thereof  are  waived  or  modified 

by  the  Secretarr. 

(3)  to  forfeit  all  righU  to  futher  pajrmenU 
under  the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  paymenta.  with  intereat.  received 
thereunder  upon  bis  violation  of  the  con- 
tract at  any  stage  during  the  time  he  has 
control  of  the  land  if  the  Secretary,  after 
considering  the  rwomrawwlatlons  of  the  soli 
conservation  district  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  SoQ  Conaervation  Service,  determines 
that  such  violation  Is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  or  to 
make  refunds  or  accept  such  payment  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate if  he  determlnea  that  the  violation 
by  the  owner  or  operator  doee  not  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract: 

(3)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  interest 
In  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  during  the 
contract  poiod  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  fur- 
ther pajrments  under  the  contract  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  aU  payments  re- 
ceived thereunder,  unless  the  tranaferee  of 
any  such  land  agreea  with  the  Secretary  to 
TTTT— '  all  obligations  under  the  contract; 

(4)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  in 
the  contract  by  the  Secretary  as  a  practice 
that  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purpoees  of 
the  contract;  and 

(5)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  are 


included  In  the  contract  to  effectuate  the 
purpoeea  of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  admlnisti^tion  thereoL 

(c>  In  return  fot  such  agreement  by  the 
owner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall  agree 
to  provide  technicdl  assistance,  to  share  the 
coat  of  eamring  out  the  conaervatian  meas- 
urea  and  practices  laet  forth  In  the  contract 
for  which  the  Scrretary  determlnea  that 
coat  sharing  is  appfopriate  and  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  to  pdy  an  annual  land  rental 
fee  on  thoee  acres  M  erosion-prone  cropland 
that  are  placed  In  a  conservation  use  for  the 
duration  of  the  contract. 

(d)  In  determining  the  amount  of  coat 
sharing  for  consei<ation  measures  and  prac- 
tices under  this  seMion.  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  paz^  of  the  total  costs  that  la 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
installation  and  milntenance  of  the  conser- 
vation plantings  aiid  practices  for  a  normal- 
ly expected  life  of  isuch  a  planting  or  prac- 
tice. Payment  shaB  be  made  In  aooordance 
with  a  formula  developed  by  the  Secretary 
to  take  Into  consideration— 

(1)  the  coats  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  agreed-upon  conservation  measures, 
plantings,  and  practices  for  a  normal  life 
span;  ; 

(3)  the  severity  af  the  erosion  haxard  <m 
the  land  to  be  converted  from  cropland  to 
permanent  cover  ^id. 

(3)  the  willingneoi  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor, as  evidenced  fti  the  contract,  to  apply 
the  conservation  measures  as  spedfled  in 
the  contract  early  ba  the  life  of  the  contract 
and  maintain  theib  for  their  normally  ex- 
pected life.  j 

(e)  In  determintig  the  amount  of  land 
rental  to  be  paid  for  the  retirement  of  ero- 
sion-prone cropland  to  conserving  uses  for 
the  life  of  the  contract,  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  bids  from  the  owners  and  operates. 
In  considering  bid^  for  acceptance,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  ghre  priority  to  thoee  that  will 
give  a  combination  pf — 

(1)  the  lowest  coat  per  ton  of  soD  saved  on 
the  diverted  land,  las  ralailated  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  estimated  aoil  lorn  on 
the  pre-contract  chopping  system  employed 
by  the  owner  or  operator  and  the  system 
that  will  be  Installed  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tract; and 

(2)  the  lowest  alst  per  acre/year  of  ero- 
sion-prone cropland  dhrerted.  taldng  Into  ac- 
count both  the  aniortlzed  value  of  the  cost 
sharing  required  fbr  Installation  of  conser- 
vation measures  ai  id  practieea  and  the  pro- 
poeed  per-acre  rental  fee  oimtalned  in  the 
bid  proffered  by  th  e  owner  or  operator. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proviskm 
of  law.  payments  imder  this  section  shaU  be 
made  In  cash  or  i*  in-kind  eommoditlea  in 
such  amounts  as  agreed  upon  and  specified 
in  the  contract. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  owner 
or  operator  the  obtiim  to  elect  to  receive 
payments  under  this  section  on  a  schedule, 
as  outlined  in  the  dontract,  that  provldea  for 
a  close  oorrelatloa  between  the  time  the 
costs  for  conservation  measures  and  prac- 
tices are  ineuired  by  the  owner  or  operator 
and  the  time  the  Secretary  makea  the  pay- 
ments to  the  owner  or  operator. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  owner 
or  operator  the  (qjtion  to  hay  or  graae  the 
land  placed  in  a  conservation  use  in  lieu  of 
annual  rental  payi«ents. 

(i)  The  Secretailr  ahaU  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Intoests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers.  Including  provision 
for  sharing,  on  a  f Oir  and  equitable  baala.  in 
payments  undo-  the  program. 

(j)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  appro- 
priate regulations  Sot  preservation  of  crop- 


land, crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history 
applicable  to  acreage  deverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  to  establieh  vegetative 
cover  for  the  purpoee  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram under  whldi  aueh  history  Is  used  as  a 
basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  or 
for  participation  in  such  program. 

(k>  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ised by  thia  title,  the  Secretary  may  use  the 
funds.  facOitlea.  and  authorities  of  the  Corn- 
modi^  Credit  Corporation. 

SoBTRLS  B— Pao^uut  EuamuTT  ox 
HnmLT  EaooniB  Laxd 

Sk.  1303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thia  title,  any  person  who  produces 
and  agricultural  commodity  on  highly  erodi- 
Ue  land  ahaU  be  Ineligible,  for- 

(1)  any  type  of  price  or  Income  support  as- 
slstanee  made  available  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1940  (7  U.ac.  1431  et  seq.)  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charto-  Act 
of  (15  U&C.  714  et  aeq.)  or  any  other  Act; 

(3)  a  loan  for  the  construction  or  purchase 
of  a  f aefllty  for  the  storage  made  under  aec- 
tion  4  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Aet  (15  UAC.  714b(h)); 

(3)  crop  insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insursnce  Aet  (7  UAC.  1501  et  seq.); 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  made  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.&C.  1431  et  seq.); 
or 

(5)  a  new  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.&C.  1931  et 
aeq.)  or  any  other  provision  of  law  adminis- 
t«ed  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  loan 
will  be  uaed  for  a  purpoee  which  wfll  con- 
tribute to  exceasive  erosion  of  highly  erodl- 
bleland. 

(b)  Subaection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to— 
(1)  any  land  which  was  cultivated  by  a 
person  to  produce  any  of  the  1975  through 
1985  cropa  of  agriculture  commodities; 

(3)  any  agricultural  coaunodity  crop 
planted  by  a  person  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thia  ttUe: 

(3)  any  agricultural  coounodity  crop 
planted  by  a  person  during  any  cxoq  year 
beginning  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thiaUtle. 

(4)  any  loan  described  In  subsection  (a) 
made  befme  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title:  or 

(5)  any  agricultural  commodity  crop  pro- 
duced uaiiw  a  oooservatlon  system  that  has 
been  approved  by  a  conservation  district 
and  that  is  baaed  on  technical  standards  set 
forth  in  the  SoQ  Conservation  Service  tech- 
nical guide  for  that  conservation  district  In 
areas  where  no  conaervation  district  exists, 
the  Secretary  ahall  determine  the  adequacy 
of  the  conaervation  system  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
<m  hiibly  erodible  land. 

SuariTta  C— Oxxxbal  Paovuxom 

■DLH  Aim  BXBOLATIOIIS 

Sk.  1303.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (130)  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  tttle.  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  regulationa  implementing  this  title. 
tnriiwWnf  the  ttictiniBal  definition  of  ero- 
sion-prone land  and  highly  erodlble  land. 

AOOinOIIAL  AnTROBITT 

Sk.  1304.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
Utlc  Shan  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  place 
of  other  authoritiea  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporati(m 
for  carrying  out  aoil  and  water  conaervaticm 


AUTROKIZATIOII  POX  AFFB<VXIATIOM8 

Sk.  1305.  There  is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  the  administratkm  of  this  UUe. 

xm— xrracTivK  DATS 

Sac.  1301.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided herein,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  enactment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  B06CHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
<»ngratulate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  introducing,  at  this  very 
early  state  in  his  Senate  career,  a 
most  meaningful  and  far-reaching  bill 
affecting  agriculture,  the  MeConneU 
farm  bureau  bill,  as  he  has  called  It. 

He  mentions  that  it  is  a  signal  of  his 
intended  involvement  in  the  ixroceas  of 
developing  farm  legislaticm  in  this  wa- 
tershed year,  and  I  agree  with  that 
term,  that  indeed  this  is  a  watershed 
year.  I  have  already  seen  vast  evidence 
of  that  involvement  by  Senator  Mc- 
Comnu.  in  the  process  of  agriculture 
legislation.  I  have  held  a  series  of 
hearings  in  the  process  of  coming  up 
with  a  farm  bill,  and  the  hearings 
have  affected  the  farm  bUL  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  Senator  Mc- 
Comnu.  has  been  at  each  of  those 
hearings.  speaUng  and  contributing  to 
the  development  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject at  hand  for  those  hearings. 

My  attitude  toward  the  farm  bill 
probably  wiU  not  be  very  far  from  that 
of  the  Senator  from.  Kentucky.  I.  too. 
feel  that  stHne  fundamental  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  farm  picture.  I 
feel,  as  he  does,  that  the  change 
cannot  come  overnight,  as  the  admin- 
istration bill  would  seem  to  mandate. 
That  bill,  in  my  Judgment,  would  be  a 
hard  blow  to  the  farm  econcmiy. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  frmn  Ken- 
tufdcy  when  he  gives  the  analysis  that 
no  farm  bill  that  is  introduced  in  this 
session  is  going  to  be  adopted  in  toto 
and  that  there  wOl  be  a  process  of 
compromise.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  be  hardheaded  and  wiU  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  devel(H>ing  that 
(xmipromise. 

Ify  attitude  with  reqtect  to  the  1985 
farm  bUl  is  that  some  things  of  great 
importance  must  be  accomplished. 
Competitiveness  must  be  restored  to 
American  agriculture.  Certain  conser- 
vation aspects  must  be  achieved,  be- 
cause much  crop  land  that  is  now 
tilled  is  ftagUe  and  is  threatening  to 
blow  away.  Not  tmly  the  fanner  but 
also  the  infrastructure  of  American 
agriculture  must  be  put  to  watt,  again, 
and  that  means  f  uU  inoduction.  I  sup- 
port agricultural  legislatitm  that 
moves  qulddy  toward  full  production 
of  the  agriculture  sector. 

Finally,  the  other  important  ele- 
ment of  the  farm  bUl.  in  my  Judgment, 
will  be  the  protection  of  income,  be- 
cause the  farmer  does  need  a  protec- 
tive period  during  what  are  probably 
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WotDg  to  be  aeverml  hard  yean  ahead. 
Some  ivoteetion  of  f  ann  tnoonie  li 
neeeaary  durtnc  that  period,  ai  we 
return  to  a  greater  free^narket  era- 
oept. 

I  cancratulate  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  the  Introduction  of  his 
fint  MM.IbeUeye  it  is  hie  fb«t  bllL  Is 
that  correct? 

Bfr.  McCONNELL.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  B08CBWITZ.  It  is  the  flzst  biU 
he  has  introduced,  and  that  it  should 
be  such  a  wlde-randnc  and  far-reach- 
ing bill  as  the  Ftom  Bureau  bill  is  an 
extrawdlnary  compliment  to  him.  as 
wen  as  the  fact  that  the  largest  farm 
wganintion  in  the  Dhlted  States 
would  seek  him  out  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  this  bOL 

Mr.  McCONMSLL.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MoCOmnCLL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  dtetlngulshed  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  kind  remarks  about 
thIsblU. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this 
body  who  knows  nuwe  about  agricul- 
ture than  he  does.  We  have  aU  been 
impressed  with  his  observations  during 
«.ofi«mitiJM>  nieetlngi  and  on  the  floor 
about  the  status  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  what  to  do  about  tt.  Without 
his  insirired  kartwrihlp  on  this  subject. 
I  do  not  think  we  could  find  our  way 
through  this  morass  in  the  direction 
of  an  appropriate  farm  Mil  for  the 
next4years. 

Mr.  BOeCHWrrz.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  for  those  remaps. 
He  will  be  involved  In  this  process  of 
developing  a  farm  UD  for  198S,  aM  so 
win  L  I  suppose  we  wUl  see  eye  to  eye 
on  many  of  the  Issuca.  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  working  with  him  through  the 
committee  process,  and  I  compliment 
him  for  his  ejitieme  activity  In  the 
committee.  I  bdleve  he  attended  each 
of  the  hearings  at  vdilch  I  was  present. 

Once  wain.  I  think  It  is  indeed  re- 
markable that  a  new  Senator  would  be 
given  the  task  by  the  largest  farm  or- 
fi>nlTn^*~'  In  the  country  of  introduc- 
ing ltflt1iitV«"  to  impact  the  agricul- 
ture sector.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Kentncky. 

Mr.  McCONNKLL.  I  thank  the  Sena^ 
tor. 


CLAYTON    YBDTTERjDA     8PE- 
CIAL  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attentkm  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  fran  the 
April  9.  IMS.  Chicago  Tribune  com- 
menting on  the  recent  amwlntment  of 
Mr.  ClayUm  Yentter  as  n.S.  Special 
Trade  Representative. 

The  editorial  very  accurately  ex- 
presses my  own  feelings  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  selection  of  Mr.  Yeut- 
ter.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  reprinted  in  the  Rsooao, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

Tbdttbi's  Nbw  Jos 


Clajrton  Teuttcr*!  new  — tsnmwit  m  the 
nstton's  thlftt  tnda  offldal  puU  him  on  ■ 
tousli  «ot.  vtaleh  Is  tbc  kind  of  vot  Mr. 
Teutter  thrives  on.  Be  hss  done  so  for  the 
last  iiz  ycsn  •■  ptmUtat  of  the  Cblmgo 
llercsntlle  ByrhMise,  whlefa  hat  renovated 
Itadf  under  hia  kadenhlp. 

The  job  for  which  Ptaaktent  Raasan  nom- 
inatad  Mr.  Teutter.  VA  aptdal  trade  repre- 
aentatlve.  ia  esoaptloaally  fihallengtns  right 
The  daah  wtth  Japan  over  trade  imbal- 
ie  a  aerloua  ooneem  to  both  countriea 
and  takee  in  a  onmplet  aet  of  laeuea— not 
Juat  lovemment  poUdea  but  deep-rooted 
tradtttooB  and  praetloea  on  both  aldaa. 

Mr.  Teutter  fundaaMBtally  la  a  (Tee-trade 
advocate,  and  la  a  tough,  able  and  experi- 
enced ntgotlator  In  forelgB  trade  matters 
Be  la  not  noted  tar  taftfalneai.  and  that 
a  drawback  In  deaUnc  with  the 


fltlll.  courteelea  may  aometimee  maek  an 
inflexible  banalnliw  position.  If  Mr.  Teut- 
ter cannot  outdo  Japan's  lepteaentatlvee  In 
pcdltenem.  he  la  veil  qualified  for  any  hard- 
ball necotlatlofw  that  may  be  called  for.  He 
and  Mr.  Reagan  are  both  to  be  eongratulat- 
ed  for  the  choice. 


JOBS  CORPS  FIREFIGHTERS 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Presklent,  many  rear 
sons  have  been  given  for  maintaining 
the  Job  Cowps  Program  which  is  pro- 
vkttng  employment  for  44,000  low- 
income  Americans,  ages  10  to  22.  this 
year.  While  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  proposed  eliminating  the  pro- 
gram, the  aid  of  Job  Corps  workers 
during  the  recent  rage  of  forest  fires 
across  several  Southeastern  States 
gives  us  the  most  powerful  reason  yet 
to  save  the  program  from  a  prtHMsed 
elimination. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  primary 
attack  on  these  devastating  forest  fires 
in  numy  of  these  States,  including 
Kentucky,  came  from  Job  Corps 
crews.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  fran  Louisville  Courier 
Journal,  which  describes  Job  Corps 
flreflghtlng  sssistsnre.  be  printed  in 
theRaooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   In   the 

RacoBO.  as  follows: 

[From  the  LoulavtOe  Courier  Jounial.  Apr. 

1«.  19M1 

CoTBACsa  Mat  Doom  Joa  Coera 


(By  wmiam  Keealer) 

Pnn  Kiroi,  KT.— When  fotcat  (Irea  raged 
aeraas  the  Southeaat  earlier  this  month, 
crewa  from  two  Job  Corpa  centeia  In  the 
■tate  helped  battle  flamea  on  federal  land  In 
a  half-dosen  Baatera  Kentucky  oountiea. 

A  Ift-man  Job  Corpa  crew  helped  combat  a 
1.800  acre  flre  In  Alabama 

And  a  10-man  crew  cooked  for  flreflshters 
In  North  Carolina. 

The  VA  Foreat  Serrloe  depends  heavily 
on  the  Job  Cotpa  (or  (Ire  controL 

"We  couldn't  do  It  without  them  rlcht 
now."  mid  Jack  Steelmoo.  district  ranger 
(or  the  aomeryt  District  o(  the  Daniel 


Boone  National  Ponat  "We  would  be  In  ae- 
riouB  trouble  without  their  help." 

Foreat  offldala  are  coneemed  about  a 
Reagan  aiknlnlstration  propoaal  to  aboUah 
the  Job  Corpa.  whlefa  la  providing  emptoy- 
ment  training  (or  44.000  low-Income  Amerl- 
eaiH.  agm  10  to  91.  thia  year. 

The  lOU  mlUion  program  has  frequently 
been  targeted  (or  the  (lacal  ax.  however,  and 
(onst  o((ielala  hope  It  wOl  again 
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Job  Cotpa  crewa  make  up  7S  percent  o( 
the  (taedghtlns  (one  (or  the  gT».00fr«cre 
Daniel  Boone  National  Foreat.  said  Charies 
J.  Cralt.  (oreat  public  tarformation  aUlea. 

Corpaaen  once  were  need  prtmarlly  to 
back  up  (oreat  aervlee  (Ire  crews.  They  as- 
■istad  mainly  with  mop-up  work— helping 
ensure  that  (Irea  were  completely  out 

Over  the  past  two  yeara.  however.  100 
part-time  (ederal  (oreet-eervlee  workers  In 
■astem  Kentucky,  many  o(  whom  were 
trained  dreflghters.  have  been  laid  tOt  be- 
eauae  of  (ederal  budgei-euttlns  measures. 

Aa  a  result.  Job  CWps  crews  now  serve  as 
the  primary  attack  (oroe  on  many  (Irea. 

Two  o(  the  six  Job  Corpa  eentera  In  the 
state  provide  dre  units.  Seventy-ftve  at  SM 
""T— '■"  at  the  Fine  Knot  center  In  south- 
ern MoCreary  County  are  trained  to  (Ight 
Area.  And  40  o(  the  100  corpsmwi  at  the 
Frenchburg  center  In  Mentfee  County  are 
trained  (Iredghters. 

Bill  Knialey,  deputy  director  o(  the  Pine 
Knot  center,  says  (beflghtlng  Is  "strictly  a 
atdeUne"  to  the  regular  Job  Corpa  btisinem 
(rf  training  young  people  (or  emidoyment  In 
carpentry,  maaonry.  oooktng  and  other 
trades.  (Job  Corps  alao  teachea  academic 
skills,  to  help  coipsmen  earn  high  aehool 
equivalency  rtlplonias,  and  Uvlng  skills,  such 
as  personal  hygiene.) 

Flreflghtlng  supplements  the  pay  o( 
~«T— «.  adding  $0.49  per  hour  o(  (Ire- 
(Ightliw  to  the  $40-to4100  aUowance  they 
receive  each  month. 

"And  It's  a  service  to  the  taxpayers," 
Knisleysaid. 

Larry  Valverde.  a  vocational-training  spe- 
cialist who  supervises  flreflghters  at  the 
FTenchburg  center,  said  flreflghtlng  dutiea 
alao  help  corpamen  grow— by  expoaing  them 
to  people  and  dangeis  they  normally 
wouldn't  encounter  at  the  center. 

The  two  centers  draw  youths  (rom  acrom 
the  country,  particularly  (Tom  the  South- 
east. Many  at  the  corpamen  come  (Tom 
urban  areas  and  have  never  tried  to  negoti- 
ate the  kind  o(  rugged  terrain  they  (Ind  In 
Csstem  Kentucky. 

nank  Whaley,  a  SS-year-old  Pine  Knot 
corpsman  (rom  Charieston.  8.C..  says  such 
condltioM  can  be  particularly  dUflcult  at 
night,  when  the  (oreet  dre  and  the  battery- 
operated  lamp  on  a  oorpsman's  helmet  o(ten 
provide  the  ofdy  light. 

"You  can  aee  the  (Ire  on  one  side  o(  you, 
but  on  the  other  side  It's  Just  darknem  and 
silence,"  Whaley  said. 

"We  dont  have  too  much  woods  In 
Charleaton.  We  have  streetlights  and  side- 
walks, and  you  have  cars  coming  at  you  wtth 
headlights. 

"It's  a  dl((erent  experience." 

Corpsmen  must  be  10  years  old  and  must 
pam  a  physical-dtneH  test  to  become  dre- 
flghters. They  comiriete  (our  hours  o(  class- 
room dre  study  and  (our  hours  o(  outdoor 
field  tralntng. 

Then  they  spend  13  to  30  hours  asststlng 
with  presaibed  bums— controlled  (Ires  set 
by  the  (orest  service  to  improve  growing 
conditions  for  pines  and  destroy  under- 
growth that  could  fuel  (orest  (Irea. 


Once  corpsmen  have  Bu((lclent  experience 
with  prescribed  buiiw.  they  can  be  sent  to 
dght  (uU-dedged  (o»est  (Ires. 

Corpsmen  (rom  the  Pine  Knot  center 
helped  dght  a  blase  In  Georsla  last  month. 
In  1077.  nine  30-ma«  crews  (mm  Pine  Knot 
spent  as  days  battUitg  (Ires  In  Caltfoinla. 

One  a(temoon  eiklier  this  month,  a  Io- 
nian Job  Corps  crew  (rom  Pine  Knot,  plus 
two  supervisors,  assMed  with  a  30-acre  pre- 
scribed bum  on  a  j  ridge  near  Sawyer  In 
northeastem  McCrcary  County. 

The  corpsmen  expected  just  to  help  mop 
up.  But  things  gotliotter  than  anticipated 
when  a  spark  apparently  blew  down  the 
slope  and  set  the  (ade  o(  an  old  coal  mine  on 
dre. 

When  the  corpsmen  arrived  In  their  van. 
Kim  Spletanan.  a  wOdlUe  biologist  with  the 
(orest  service,  csm*  running  up  to  greet 
them. 

"Get  the  rakea,"  ^e  urged.  "We've  got  a 
breakout  down  by  the  cll((." 

The  corpsmen.  wearing  hard  hats  and 
green  and  yellow  di^'Tetardant  dothea.  ran 
aeverml  hundred  yaSds  to  the  scene,  aliere 
they  eased  caredillyjdown  the  steep,  7S-(oot 
Incline,  split  into  two  groups  o(  dve  and 
began  raUns- 

Every  (ew  seconds,  a  corpsman  In  each 
group  shouted.  "Bugip  up!"  and  the  line  Ol 
workers  methodlcaltf  shKted  10  to  M  (eet 
to  the  left,  where  thi  raking  continued. 

Within  4S  minutes,  the  corpsmen,  plus  a 
haU  a  doaen  (oreat  Jaorice  empkveea.  had 
scratched  a  3-(oot  rwaring  around  the  cllf(. 
Then  they  helped  widen  the  line,  limiting 
the  accidental  blase  h>  one  acre. 

"This  kind  o(  sttugtion  Is  exactly  what  we 
have  them  here  (or,*^  Clemon  Garriaan,  who 
supervised  the  prcfeolbed  bum  (or  the 
(orest  service,  said  of  the  corpsmen. 

Forest  senioe  workers  "could  have  con- 
trolled the  dre"  th^nselves,  said  Oarrlaon, 
his  (see  black  with  soot.  "But  we  would 
have  had  to  work  a  l4t  harder." 

The  next  nli^t.  si  crew  (rom  Pine  Knot 
was  salt  to  dght  th»  1,300-acre  dre  In  Ala- 


And  during  the  next  three  days,  dve  10- 
man  crews  (rom  Pliie  Knot  battled  drea  In 
Clay.  Leslie.  Laurel  ^id  Rockcastle  counties. 

Meanwhile,  three  10-man  crews  from 
Frenchburg  worked  en  a  100-acre  dre  In  the 
Morehead  area,  witk  one  alao  heiptag  out 
on  the  (Ire  In  Lealle. 

Fires  struck  more  than  500  acrea  managed 
by  the  (orest  service  over  the  three-day 
period. 

What  will  happen  U  there  are  no  more 
Job  Corps  crews  to  (kht  such  dresf 

Steetanon  said  Um  (oreat  service  would 
still  be  able  to  contrtd  drea.  but  only  If  the 
corpsmen  were  somefaow  replaced.  Hie  most 
logical  replacements  for  Job  Cotpa  (Iredght- 
ers would  be  collece  forestry  students,  Steel- 
monaald. 

But  tralninc  the  students  and  paying 
their  wages  would  likely  be  more  expensive 
than  using  the  Job  Cbrps.  he  warned. 


I 
NA'nONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  note  that  yesterday  the  Senate 
passed  legislation,  which  I  introduced 
and  which  27  of  niy  colleagues  coQKm- 
aored.  to  designate^  the  month  of  April 
1985  as  Natlonkl  School  library 
Month. 

I  would  wish  to  take  a  moment  of 
the  Senate's  time,  with  the  kind  Indul- 
gence of  my  friend  from  Arizona  [Mr. 


GounvATiB].  who  says  I  can  speak  on 
any  subject  I  like  in  this  regard  so 
kmg  as  I  mention  the  Phoenix  Li- 
brary, which  I  do  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. It  Is  a  library  which  has  a  Umger 
and  more  illustrtous  history  than 
many  of  the  libraries  of  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Arlaona  was  a  settled  civi- 
lization of  the  planish  conquest  in  the 
mld-17th  century.  It  was  not  untU  1833 
that  New  Hampshire  began  a  free 
public  library,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  But  long  before  that,  the 
people  of  Phooiix  had  access  to  the 
very  considerable  libraries  associated 
with  the  cathedral  there. 

The  object  of  oiu-  Joint  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  which  I  hope  the  House 
will  shortly  pass  and  become  a  law,  is 
to  aeknoiriedge  this  country's  school 
libraries.  As  we  celebrate  the  28th 
annual  National  Library  Wec^  we  ac- 
knowledge all  our  ooimtry's  libraries, 
and  we  remind  this  body  of  Its  reqion- 
sibillty  to  them— a  re^Kmsiblllty 
which  stems  from  the  enactment  of 
the  Ubtary  Services  and  Construction 
Act  in  1958,  and  which  has  proceeded 
in  a  steady,  principled,  and  whoUy  suc- 
cessful pace  for  almost  three  decades. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Congress 
supported  this  country's  lllnaries.  It 
was  one  of  the  great  and  inqiired 
choices  of  our  predecessors  in  this 
body  to  purchase  Thomas  Jefferson's 
personal  library  at  Montloello  in  1815. 
and  thereafter  establish  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  is  the  principal  li- 
brary of  Its  kind.  Along  with  the  New 
Yoi^  Public  Library,  they  are  the  two 
great  research  libraries  of  this  coun- 
try, and  Indeed  the  world,  to  which 
the  public  has  full  access. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  we  make  is 
that  of  all  the  raautys  spent  on  educa- 
tion, surely  none  are  so  modest,  nor 
yet  so  important  ss  those  spent  on  11- 
braries,  which  reach  from  teacher  to 
child,  librarian  to  student,  and  student 
to  student,  throu^  a  very  long  chain 
of  events  Indeed. 

I  ask  if  there  are  many  Members  of 
this  body  who.  If  asked  to  think  of  the 
person  who  most  influenced  them  in 
school  as  a  young  child  would  not 
name  that  librarian,  who  brought  that 
book  down,  who  said,  "Here,  have  it, 
take  it,  it  is  yours.  The  shelves  are  full. 
Come  in.  Read  what  you  want.  This  is 
for  free." 

In  a  world  where  candy  stores  were 
not  for  free  and  movie  houses  were 
not  for  free,  libraries  were.  libraries 
welcomed:  libraries  gave.  And  since 
1958,  we  have  been  encouraging  them 
with  small,  steady  iu}propriations  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100  million  a 
year,  never  much  more  than  that. 

And  we  have  scmiething  to  show  for 
it.  We  now  have  a  much  improved  li- 
brary system  which  is  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  introducing 
young  children  to  data  processing, 
electronic  retrieval,  and  the  whole 
world  of  computers.  As  children  learn 


to  manage  the  school  library  on  its 
computer  index,  they  find  themselves 
connected  fran  the  smallest  school  in 
New  Hampshire  or  upstate  New  York 
or  Phoenix  to  the  library  of  Ccmgress 
across  the  street;  they  are  provided  in- 
stant access  to  the  most  complicated 
and  effective  information  system  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  the  point  that 
the  reoent  compromise  propood  be- 
tween the  White  House  snd  the  ma- 
jority in  this  body  apparently  intends 
to  put  an  end  to  the  support  for  librar- 
ies in  next  year's  budget.  I  urge  us  not 
to  do  this.  It  would  be  the  smallest  of 
savings  and  the  largest  of  losses  in 
terms  of  the  education  of  our  children 
and  the  vitality  of  our  educational 
sjrston. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  there  are 
Members  on  the  floor  who  wish  to  pro- 
ceed with  snother  debate.  So  I  will  not 
extend  my  remarks  but  to  say  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy  and  to  ask  ev- 
eryone in  this  body,  if  we  do  not  save 
another  program  in  the  budget  debate 
that  beghis  Monday  a  week  from  now, 
let  us  save  the  school  libraries.  Let  us 
at  least  have  that  miuch  sense. 


TRIBUTE  TO  B.  FINLEY  VHfBON 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Presidaitv  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  recognition  of 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  Arkansas 
citizens  in  recent  tinws,  Bir.  R  Finley 
Vinscm.  He  is  not  only  a  leader  among 
the  people  of  my  State,  he  is  also  my 
longtime  friend. 

Finley  Vinson  is  chairman  emeritus 
of  First  Commercial  Bank  and  First 
C(munercial  Corp.  In  his  long  record 
of  service  he  has  literally  changed  the 
face  of  Arkansas.  With  his  ocmeentra- 
tion  of  quality  customer  service,  he 
has  long  known  the  importance  of 
pe<q>le  and  the  human  touch.  He  is  a 
friend  of  education  who  gets  excited 
over  the  projects  of  jmung  people,  and 
at  the  ssme  time  he  is  a  leader  anumg 
community-minded  volunteers  who 
make  dreams  of  Arkansas  casat  true. 

A  native  of  Texas,  Finley  came  to 
Little  "Rjodt  over  30  years  ago,  and  in 
time  he  Joined  First  National  Bank  in 
little  Rode  He  was  dected  First  Na- 
tional president  in  1963  and  in  1967 
was  named  chairman  of  the  board. 

Colleagues  in  hanking  have  honored 
him  with  leadership  posts  for  his 
entire  career.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Bankers  Associatiim  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers.  He  also  chaired  the  ABA 
Federal  legislative  committee  for  4 
years  and  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  in  little  Rock. 

As  a  member  of  his  community. 
Finley  Vinson  is  known  as  a  leader 
with  vision.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Com- 
munity Concert  Association,  and  the 
Ariunsas  Arts  Center.  He  has  given 
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hit  time  to  the  United  Way.  the  litOe 
Rock  RflUnr  Chib.  the  Red  Cron.  and 
the  Arkanau  BapUit  Medical  Center. 
AU  of  us  in  the  State  know  of  Ills 
oeaseleas  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
UtUe  Rock  airport. 

I  am  pleased  to  concratulate  FInley 
Vinscm  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
matt.  I'm  pleased  to  Join  his  family 
and  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
many  years  of  happy  and  distin- 
guished contribution  in  the  future. 
Knowing  his  energy  and  commitment. 
I  am  certain  that  he  wiU  be  active 
throughout  the  SUte.  AU  of  us  wish 
him  welL 


NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCA- 
TION  AND  PRKVENTION  WEEK 
Mrs.  HAWKIN&  Mr.  President,  a 
very  impcortant  piece  of  legislatltm  has 
recently  been  Introduced  in  the  \3J&. 
Senate,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  be  iU 
cosponsor. 

My  esteemed  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Florida.  Senator  Lawtoh 
Chius.  recently  introduced  legislation 
authorising  the  "National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  Preventi<m  Week."  to 
be  held  April  31-27.  1985.  The  dates 
have  been  chosen  to  coincide  with  two 
major  occurrences:  The  Pharmacists 
Against  Drug  Abuse  [PADA]  Founda- 
tion is  celetoating  its  first  anniversary 
in  its  efforts  to  educate  parents  on 
drug  abuse:  and  the  Parents'  Research 
Institute  f  «>  Drug  Education  [PRIDE] 
is  hi*i***«g  an  international  conf  errooe 
in  Atlanta,  OA.  to  focus  on  current  re- 
search findings  and  the  outlook  for 
prevention  in  the  future. 

Tttw"'"^*'  as  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  key  to  preventing  drug  abuse  is  in 
educating  potential  users  to  its  true 
dangers.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
this  effort  The  use  of  illicit  narcotics 
threatens  our  national  safety  and  se- 
curity, and  brings  ruin  to  the  lives  of 
too  many  of  our  young  people.  My 
work  as  chainnan  of  the  Subccmunlt- 
tee  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse, 
and  the  drug  enforcement  caucus,  has 
revealed  that  the  most  tragic  aspect  of 
(^iig  abuse  problem  is  its  affect  on  an 
entire  generatitm  of  young  people. 
Studies,  like  the  highly  acclaimed  Op- 
eration PAR  study  of  my  home  State 
of  Florida,  prove  to  an  alarming 
degree  that  drug  use  by  young  Ameri- 
cans is  increasing.  Other  indications 
are  equally  frightening,  for  example, 
the  numbor  of  multidrug  use.  like 
mixing  cocaine  and  heroin,  is  up.  and 
the  use  of  more  debilitating  drugs,  like 
PCP  and  psyehotnq^ic  inhalants,  is 
f\nn  Increasing.  Despite  the  enormous 
amount  of  information  that  is  avail- 
able to  our  kids  today,  demand  has  not 
abated— in  fact,  we  are  witnesses  to 
the  contrary. 

It  is  up  to  us.  therefore,  as  parents, 
and  as  lecUdators.  to  devise  new  and 
more  effective  means  to  educate  young 
Americans  to  the  real  dangers  of  dnig 


use.  This  information  can  help  edu- 
cate parents,  too,  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
verse the  peer  pressure  that  exlsU  vir- 
tually forcing  their  children  to  use 
drugs.  Too  often  young  people  begin 
using  drugs  at  the  ages  of  8.  9.  and  10 
years,  when  they  are  too  young  to  re- 
alise that  what  they  are  doing  isn't 
the  least  bit  cool.  It's  sulddaL  Re- 
search indicates  that  when  the  real 
story  is  made  clear  to  children,  eme- 
dally  at  home,  this  peer  pressure 
doesn't  have  the  same  effect 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  am 
excited  about  the  introduction  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  proposal  calling  for  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Pre- 
vention Week. 


TRIP  TO  EUROPE— APRIL  5-lS, 
1M5 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  during 
the  Easter  recess,  I  led  a  six-member 
Senate  delegation  on  a  working  visit  to 
Western  Europe.  During  the  trip,  we 
had  the  chance  to  meet  with  senior 
leaders  of  four  of  our  most  important 
alUec  the  United  Kingdom.  France. 
West  Oermany.  and  Italy.  We  also  had 
the  privilege  of  a  private  audience  in 
the  Vatican  with  His  Holiness,  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 


Joining  me  on  the  delegatiim  were 
five  Senators  with  special  interest  in 
European  affairs  and  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  issues  dominating  etu"  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe: 

Senator  Stbom  TmnutOMO  of  South 
Carolina,  the  distinguished  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
whose  special  interests  include  de- 
fense. NATO  affairs  and  trade  prob- 
lems, especially  those  impacting  on 
the  American  textile  industry. 

Senator  Jnt  McClubs  of  Idaho,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  and 
member  of  the  annropriations  commit- 
tee, who  is  especially  interested  in  de- 
fense, arms  control  and  trade  ques- 
tions, particularly  those  related  to 
trade  in  agricultural  products. 

Senator  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada,  a 
senior  member  of  the  Appropriati<»is 
Committee  and  chairman  of  its  Mili- 
tary Constniction  Subcommittee,  with 
special  interest  in  defense,  NATO  and 
trade  issues.  As  confidant  of  the  Presi- 
dent Senator  Lazalt  is  also  recog- 
nized in  Europe  as  speaking  with  q>e- 
clal  authority  on  the  administration's 
positions  on  United  States-European 
relations. 

Senator  Thas  Cochrah  of  Mississip- 
pi, whose  membership  on  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Appropriations  Committees 
reflects  his  expertise  and  deep  involve- 
ment in  the  issues  of  U.S.  defense 


q)endlng,  UA  agriculture  policy, 
trade— especially  trade  in  agricultural 
products— and  world  hunger. 

Senator  Larbt  PansLia  of  South 
Dakota,  chairman  of  the  Ihiropean 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  expert  <»i  our  re- 
laUons  with  NATO  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  trade  questions. 


The  delegation's  discussioos  with 
our  Eunq^ean  friends  covered  the 
entire  range  of  security,  political,  and 
economic  Issues  permeating  the  West- 
em  alliance.  Before  outlining  the  sub- 
stance of  the  most  important  of  our 
individual  meetings,  though,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  summarise  the  principal 
issues  which  arose  during  our  talks. 

Arms  controL  First  with  all  of  our 
allies,  we  found  enormous  interest  in 
and  hope  for  the  Geneva  arms  control 
talks.  We  stressed  the  strong  support 
in  the  Senate  for  the  President's  ef- 
forts in  Geneva,  and  we  found  a  simi- 
larly unified  allied  support  for  our  po- 
sition. We  were  especially  heartened 
to  find  that  despite  the  existence  in 
some  European  countries  of  political 
minorities  pushing  for  unilateral  con- 
cessions to  the  Soviets,  everyone  with 
whom  we  spoke  displayed  whole-heart- 
ed backing  for  a  tough,  patient  stance 
in  Geneva. 

SDL  Second,  we  found  a  growing  un- 
derstanding of  the  President's  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  There  is  wide- 
spread European  interest  in  the  poten- 
tial benef  ita  of  participating  in  SDI-re- 
lated  research,  though  in  some  places 
that  interest  has  not  yet  crystallized 
into  a  firm  national  decision  to  partici- 
pate. 

We  also  found,  in  candor,  some  per- 
sistent concerns  about  SDL  Though 
we  appear  to  be  making  progress  in  de- 
bunking the  notion  that  SDI  reflects 
an  American  impulse  to  delink  our  de- 
fense from  Europe's,  some  of  those 
with  whom  we  spoke  still  expressed 
that  concern.  Two  other  fears  were 
even  more  apparent:  First,  that  the 
high  cost  of  SDI  might  drain  away  re- 
sources from  NATO's  force  moderniza- 
tion program:  and  second,  that  our 
own  arguments  for  SDI  might  under- 
cut Western  European  popular  sup- 
port for  deterrence  and  INF  deploy- 
ments, on  which  our  own  security  wiU 
depend  for  years  to  come.  We  prom- 
ised our  European  friends  that  we 
would  keep  these  concerns  In  mind  as 
we  continue  our  own  consideration 
and  debate  on  SDI. 

Deficits  and  interest  rates.  Third,  we 
found  continuing  unease  about  high 
\3B,  deficits  and  interest  rates,  which 
our  allies  see  as  at  the  root  of  our 
trade  problems  and  as  distorting  the 
international  flow  of  capital.  We  left 
with  our  friends  the  message  that  the 
Senate  is  determined  to  do  something 
about  our  deficits  and  to  do  it  now.  We 
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will  be  acting  in  i  he  days  ahead  to  live 
up  to  that  pledge 

Trade  issues.  :  finally,  and  perhaps 
of  all.  we  told  our 
trade  honeymoon  is 
over  for  all  those  in  Western  Europe, 
Japan,  and  elsewhere  who  will  not 
abide  by  some  fair  rules  of  the  game. 
We  stated  flaUj'  that  the  upcoming 
Bonn  economic  Kiunmit  may  be  the 
last  chance  to  mike  progress  on  trade 
problems  in  a  dooperative.  mutuaUy 
beneficial  way.  before  the  forces  of 
protectionism  thA  retaliation  over- 
whelm us.  Withott  denigrating  the  po- 
tential value  of  a  new  round  of  global 
trade  talks,  we  stressed  that  we  have 
gone  beyond  the  point  where  talking  is 
enough.  We  needlaction. 

Many  of  us  in  Ithe  delegation  repte- 
sent  farm  Statef.  and  we  expwMCd 
our  special  deep  concern  about  the 
EC's  agricultural  policies.  ^mjitfM^x^y 
production  and  »port  subsidies.  We 
outlined  the  legislative  steps  we  were 
considering  and  predicted— indeed,  let 
me  be  frank  and  isay  we  warned— that 
we  will  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  see  that  our  farmers  are  no 
longer  disadvantaged  in  worid  mar- 
kets. 

suiatAST  or  imsvisuAL  Discussnas 

Each  one  of  these  issues  arose  in 
each  of  the  countries  we  visited, 
though  naturallt  in  different  ways 
and  combinationg.  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  give  the  Senate  the  flavor  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  in- 
dividual meetinga  we  held  at  each 
stop. 

London.  Because  of  the  Easter  holi- 
days, we  were  in  tondon  for  mly  put 
of  1  working  day.  but  we  did  have  the 
chance  to  meet  iseveral  members  of 
Parliament  and  cqscuss  INF,  SDI  and 
trade  related  questions.  We  also  met 
with  senior  officers  of  dNCUSNA- 
VEUR,  for  a  briffing  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary capabilities  and  intoitioas  in 
Europe,  and  officials  from  our  mis- 
sions to  NATO  ai^d  the  EC,  who  came 
from  Brussels  to  brief  us  on  the  securi- 
ty and  trade  conctms  of  our  European 
aUies.  We  urged  t^ese  U.S.  officials  to 
stress  to  their  European  counterparts 
the  deep  concerns  in  the  Ctaited 
States,  including  in  the  Congress,  on 
EC  agricultural  production  and  expcot 
subsidies  and  in^wrt-restricting  poU- 
cies. 

Paris.  We  met  among  others,  with 
the  f ollowtnr- 

OECD  Secretary  General  Paye.  Paye 
said  Western  Eu^pe's  principal  eco- 
nomic problems  tre  slow  growth  and 
politicsJly  dangerous  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and  Itsi  main  concern  vis-a- 
vis  the  U.S.  is  the  high  value  of  the 
dollar,  which  helps  European  eiq^orts 
but  destabiUaes  international  ex- 
change marketk.  The  delegation 
stressed  the  Senaie's  determination  to 
tadde  our  deficit  problem.  It  also  un- 
derscored its  deep  concern  about  EC 
protectionist  practices  and  especially 


agricultural  subsidies  and  predicted 
that  time  was  running  out  for  a  nego- 
tiated solution  to  these  problems— the 
pressure  for  unilateral  UJS.  action  is 
growing  stronger  every  day.  niye  re- 
Qxmded  that  all  parties  must  act  to 
meet  the  international  economic  di- 
lemma: The  VA.  must  reduce  deficits 
and  Btahnhtr  the  value  of  the  dollar; 
Japan  must  make  a  major  effort  to 
take  more  imports;  and  Western 
Europe  must  undertake  policies  lead- 
ing to  more  growth  and  must  deal  in- 
tensely with  the  problems  created  by 
its  agricultural  subsidies.  Paye  coun- 
seled against  U.S.  trade  retaliation, 
which  he  warned  might  domn  the 
prospects  for  real  progress  in  any  new 
round  of  global  trade  talks.  The  dele- 
gation indicated  American  frustration 
with  more  talking  without  concrete 
action. 

Defense  Minister  Hemu:  Hemu 
steessed  two  themes:  That  Vrvaot, 
thought  not  in  NATO's  integrated 
force  structure,  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Western  Alliance,  and  that 
France  was  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
ally  of  the  U.8.  He  said  that  France's 
determination  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent nuclear  force  should  not  be 
misunderstood— Prance  saw  it  as  one 
impMtant  pillar  of  overall  Western 
Defenses,  not  a  reflection  of  any  isola- 
tionist impulse.  France's  commitment 
to  the  alliance  was  reflected  in  the 
troops  it  kCQis  stationed  in  Germany 
and  its  close  coordination  on  defense 
strategy  with  NATO.  Asked  by  the  del- 
egaticm  about  nvnce's  view  of  SDL  he 
said  his  government  accepted  the  need 
for  research  since  the  Soviets  were 
similarly  engaged.  He  asked  that  we 
consider  carefully  the  impact  of  U.S. 
SDI  rhet<nl0  in  Europe— suggestions 
that  traditional  deterrence  was  some- 
how immoral  might  undercut  public 
siQvort  for  INF  deployments,  not  so 
much  in  France  but  elsewhere  in 
Western  Europe.  He  said  "Pnxux  was 
pushing  for  a  common  European  posi- 
tion on  the  question  of  participating  in 
SDI  research,  though  the  potential 
technological  beneifts  were  dear. 

Economics  Minister  Beregovojr:  At 
the  minister's  request  the  delegation 
briefed  ^him  on  the  Senate's  plans  to 
cut  Federal  qiending  and  reduce  defi- 
cits. Deregovoy  stated  that  France  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  strong 
dollar— that  a  new  round  of  trade  talks 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  comprehen- 
sive look  at  the  international  mone- 
tary exchange  system.  In  such  trade 
and  monetary  talks,  the  key  to  success 
will  be  that  everyone  put  everything 
on  the  table  for  negotiation— everyone 
must  be  willing  to  compromise.  The 
delegation  stressed  the  seriousness  of 
XJM.  coooem  on  our  trade  deficits  and 
the  growing  protectionist  pressures  at 
home,  indiotting  that  the  Bonn 
summit  might  be  the  last  chance  to 
deal  with  these  problems  on  a  coopera- 
tive  basis.   Beregovoy   acknowledged 


that  the  EC  must  be  willing  to  discuss 
seriously  its  trade  and  agricultural 
policies,  including  production  and 
export  subsidies.  He  said  there  is  deep 
admiration  for  America's  recent  eco- 
ncnnlc  performance.  It  is  up  to  Europe 
to  initiate  Industrial  restructuring  and 
other  economic  policies  which  wiU 
produce  similar  growth. 

Senate  President  Poher  Poher  made 
an  eloquent  statement  on  the  strength 
and  durability  of  Franco/ American 
frimdshlp;  related  his  deep  personal 
admiration  for  the  United  States;  and, 
in  response  to  delegation  questions, 
discussed  the  current  political  situa- 
tion in  n«nce,  including  the  prospects 
for  the  1986  assembly  elections. 

Bonn.  The  two  most  important 
meetings  during  our  brief  stop  in  Bonn 
were  with: 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher 
Genscher  offered  smne  general  obser- 
vations on  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said 
Gortiachev's  moratorium  proposal  was 
aimed  primarily  at  Western  Ehuopean 
public  opinion,  eq)ecially  in  the  Neth- 
erlands—which has  made  no  final  deci- 
sion on  INF  d^lojrments— and  at  dem- 
(mstrating  publicly  that  Gorbachev 
was  in  charge.  He  believes  that  Gro- 
myko's  influmce  nuy  have  increased, 
especially  in  setting  Kremlin  policies 
toward  the  United  States  but  Soviet 
policies  showed  no  essmtial  change. 
Moscow  regarded  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  Bonn  as  the  key  to 
relations  in  Europe.  Genscher  stressed 
his  government's  close  ties  with 
France,  eyen  though  Ynneit  remained 
outside  NATO's  integrated  force  struc- 
ture. In  response  to  delegation  ques- 
tions, he  indicated  that  West  Germany 
understood  the  need  for  SDI  research 
and  recognized  the  technolo^eal  and 
commercial  benefits  of  participating  in 
that  research— though  it  would  want 
to  do  so  only  on  a  footing  equal  to  the 
United  States,  with  real  access  to  the 
relevant  technology.  He  said  there  was 
genuine  oonoem.  though,  about  the 
impact  of  UJB.  Government  SDI  rheto- 
ric on  West  German  public  opini<m— if 
SDI  is  sold  as  a  substitute  toe  deter- 
rance,  it  might  undermine  support  for 
Kohl's  security  policies.  Genscho-  said 
he  expected  a  United  States-Soviet 
summit  at  some  point  On  economic 
questions,  Genscher  said  there  was 
great  fear  that  the  United  States 
would  turn  to  protectimist  trade  poli- 
cies and  persistent  concern  over  high 
U.S.  interest  rates.  He  atdmowledged 
that  Europe  had  benefited  greaUy 
from  the  strong  U.S.  economic  recov- 
ery. The  delegation  stressed  our  spe- 
cial concern  over  the  ECs  agricultural 
policies,  indicated  that  we  were  grow- 
ing impatient  for  some  substantial 
progress  on  economic  issues  and  urged 
that  the  West  Germans  go  to  the 
Bonn  summit  ready  to  deal  seriously 
with  the  alliance's  economic  problems. 
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Def  eoM  MtnMer  Woemer  Woerner 
•cknowledted  that  Bonn  «u  tniUally 
perturbed  that  SDI  was  "■prune  on 
ui"  wtth  no  advanee  eonwiltatlona. 
but  he  aald  the  Wert  Oennan  Oovern- 
ment  undentandi  that:  Pint,  ilnce 
the  SoTteta  are  encaged  in  limflar  re- 
search, the  Weet  must  keep  up; 
second.  SDI  was  a  major  factor  In  get- 
thig  the  RuHians  back  to  the  table  in 
Geneva;  and  third,  no  one  is  really 
happy  about  basinc  Western  security 
on  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
\people.  He  said  Bonn  will  Join  in  SDI 
if  there  is  a  fuU  partner- 
ship—a fuU  sharing  of  technology. 
Woemer  dismissed  the  Gorbachev 
^moratorium  proposal  as  propaganda 
and  expressed  his  government's  sup- 
port for  UA  arms  omtrol  efforts.  He 
indicated  great  eoooem  about  NATO's 
conventional  force  shortcomings.  He 
also  praised  highly  the  quality  and 
combat  readiness  of  UJS.  forces  and 
noted  the  degree  to  which  they  were 
accepted  and  appreciated  by  the 
German  publle.  Genscher  ezpres^d 
understanding  of  UJEL  concerns  over 
NATO  burden^haring  but  asked  for 
American  understanding  of  West  Ger- 
many's large,  nonmonetary  contribu- 
tions to  the  alllanee.  He  also  asked  the 
delegation  to  be  senrdttve  to  the  dan- 
gen  of  "overioading  the  political  dr- 
cutts"  in  West  Germany  by  asUng  too 
much  of  our  aUianee— the  INF  deploy- 
ments were  necessary  but  took  a  politi- 
cal toll  in  West  Gennany. 

Rome.  We  met  with  the  most  senior 
leadetship  of  the  Italian  Government 
and  wtth  the  Director  General  of  the 
PAO. 

Prime  MinlttfT  Crazi:  The  delega- 
tion congratulated  Cnud  on  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Joint  session.  Craxi 
stressed  Italy's  frelndship  for  the 
United  States  and  support  for  the  alli- 
ance, despite  some  fringe  political 
groups  in  Italy  who  are  anti-Dnlted 
States.  He  said  it  is  too  eariy  to  tell  if 
Gorbachev  will  make  a  difference  in 
Soviet  poUdes— it  win  take  the  new 
Soviet  leader  some  time  to  consolidate 
his  controL  Craxi  indicated  he  is  hope- 
ful for  progreai  in  Geneva  but  reoog- 
nlMs  that  many  hurdles  have  to  be 
overcome  first  The  ddegaUon  indicat- 
ed its  hope  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
try  to  negotiate  through  the  media, 
with  grandrtand  plays  like  the  Gorba- 
chev moratwium  proposal.  The  dele- 
gation asked  Italy's  views  on  SDI.  and 
Cnud  said  it  was  clear  that  Italy  was 
"interested"  in  participating  in  SDI  re- 
search but  it  would  take  more  than  60 
days  to  determine  how  that  might  best 
be  accomplished.  Craxi  outlined  the 
steps  Italy  had  taken  to  combat  terror- 
Ism.  As  President  of  the  EC.  Craxi  said 
he  hoped  the  OECD  meeUngs  would 
lead  to  progress  on  trade  questions, 
and  he  admowledged  that  EC  agricul- 
tural policies  needed  to  be  reexam- 
ined. The  delegation  stressed  the 
growing  protectionist  presstires  in  the 


United  States  and  the  Senate's  deter- 
mination to  see  that  American  agrlcul- 
tiiral  producU  were  not  disadvantaged 
on  world  markets.  Craxi  offered  his 
views  on  a  number  of  middle  Cast 
issues,  saying  he  hoped  that  peace  Ini- 
tiaUves  would  be  given  "breathing 
space"  by  aU  sidss.  He  also  expressed 
hope  that  some  way  could  be  found 
for  progress  toward  peace  in  central 
America. 

Defense  Minister  Spadolinl:  BvOo- 
lini  said  Italy  was  proud  of  its  record 
of  "perfect"  support  for  NATO  despite 
the  existence  of  a  large  Communist 
party.  He  asked  for  the  delegation's 
understanding  of  Italy's  contributions 
to  the  alliance,  both  concrete  and  in- 
visible, when  burdoi-sharing  questions 
were  debated.  He  said  the  resumption 
of  the  G«ieva  :alks  was  a  great  polit- 
ical victory  for  the  United  States  and 
aaked  the  delegation's  views  on  the 
prospecto  for  success.  The  delegation 
lixHnttJirt  that  the  United  States  was 
serious  about  the  talks  but  would  not 
cmnpromise  on  the  security  of  the  alli- 
ance. The  role  of  the  Senate  observer 
team  was  explained.  Spadolinl  said  the 
Italian  Government  supported  SDI  re- 
search and  regarded  SDI  as  a  powerful 
bargatailng  chip  for  Geneva.  He  did 
note  European  concern  that  SDI  rhet- 
oric might  outpace  its  technical  devel- 
opment, leading  to  unrealistic  expecta- 
thms  and  undermining  support  for  de- 
terrence. Spadolinl  said  tensicms  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turiiey  were  unfor- 
tunate and  Impacted  <m  the  strength 
of  NATO's  southern  flank,  increasing 
further  the  importance  of  Italy's  role 
in  the  alliance.  Spadolinl  said  Western 
Europeans  recognised  that  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  represented 
an  indirect  threat  to  Europe,  but  he 
said  NATO's  ability  to  rttpomi  direct- 
ly was  limited. 

Foreign  Minister  Andreotti:  In  re- 
qwnse  to  delegation  questions.  An- 
dreotti outlined  his  Govemmont's 
views  on  the  problem  of  Cyprus, 
stressing  the  need  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement between  NATO  allies  Greece 
and  Turkey.  He  expressed  high  hopes 
for  the  Geneva  arms  control  talks  and 
said  that  a  Reagan-Gorbachev  suomilt 
at  the  apprtmrlate  time  could  be 
usef  uL  On  SDI.  he  said  that  the  main 
concern  was  how  to  manage  any  tran- 
sition ftom  a  deterrence-baaed  strate- 
gy to  an  SDI-based  strategy  without 
undermining  western  security  by  pre- 
maturely undercutting  public  support 
for  deterrence.  Italy  understands  the 
need  for  SDI  research,  said  Andreotti. 
but  has  not  yet  reached  a  common  po- 
sition on  how  it  might  participate  in 
that  research.  Andreotti  said  he  hoped 
that  the  political  ferment  in  the 
Middle  East,  especially  between  the 
Jordanians  and  the  Palestinians,  of- 
fered some  new  prospect  of  progress 
and  encouraged  the  United  States  to 
be  as  flexible  as  possible.  The  delega- 
tion expressed  to  Andreotti  the  Sen- 


ate's intention  to  take  firm  action  to 
cut  Federal  qjending  and  reduce  defi- 
cits but  said  at  the  same  time  Europe 
must  begin  to  remove  protectionist 
barrien  and  adopt  more  reasonable 
agricultural  policies.  Andreotti  said 
that  as  a  net  importer  of  food  Italy 
undcntood  the  beneflU  of  fteer  trade 
in  agricultural  products. 

PAO  Director  General  Sanuma: 
«U«iiin*  asked  for  delegation  support 
for  FAG'S  request  for  a  budget  in- 
crease of  1.4  percent  over  the  next  2 
years.  The  delegation  explained  the 
budget  constraints  which  make  any  in- 
crease of  funding  difficult  Saouma 
and  his  staff  outlined  the  reasons  for 
different  PAO  and  AJJ>.  estimates  of 
food  need  for  Africa  this  year  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  because  of 
better  communication  between  the 
two  organizations,  there  would  be  no 
repetition  of  such  discrepancies  next 
year. 

The  Vatican.  The  delegation  was 
privileged  to  have  a  private  audience 
with  his  Holiness.  Pope  John  Paul  n, 
during  which  I  presented  a  letter  to 
the  Pontiff  from  the  President  The 
letter  touched  on  two  Issues  of  deep 
personal  eoocem  to  the  Pontiff,  the 
troubling  situation  in  Central  America 
and  the  arms  control  talks  In  Geneva. 
For  the  information  of  all  Members,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  RacoKD  the  statonent  which  I 
made  to  the  Pontiff  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation  and  the  response  of  his  Ho- 
liness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 


RAI 


•  or  SOIATOII  BOS  DOLS 


Tour  TTnllniMi.  on  behalf  of  the  membera 
of  our  delegatloo.  I  expreH  deep  appredsr 
Uon  for  thli  hiODm.  AU  of  us  bsve  then^ 
est  respect  and  admtrsUon  for  your^wemi 
eff orU  on  bebalf  of  globsl  peace  and  the 
welfare  of  the  most  vulnerable  anumc  the 
peoplea  of  the  world. 

In  Europe,  we  bave  met  with  the  leaders 
of  four  of  our  doeest  friends  and  allies:  the 
United  K'"t*w",  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  a«niany,  and  Italy.  Our  v1«it  to 
tbe  Vatican  today  Is  a  fitttnc  climax  to  our 
Journey. 

We  have  engaged  in  diacuaiioni  of  a 
number  of  major  lanies— the  proepecta  for 
reducing  the  riaks  of  war.  eapedally  nuclear 
war,  relatkma  between  the  itates  of  Europe: 
Iminwlng  the  economic  conditions  of  our 
countries;  and  many  other  specific  matters. 

This  morning,  we  fulfill  our  final  Impor- 
tant task— delivering  to  Tour  Holiness  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  President  Reagan.  The 
President's  letter  touches  on  two  Issues 
which.  I  know,  are  of  deep  pennnal  Interest 
to  Tour  Holiness  the  troubling  situation  In 
Central  America  and  arms  control  talks  in 
Geneva. 

The  President  is  firmly  committed  to 
doing  everything  reasonably  possible  to 
make  progresa  In  both  these  areas.  He  has 
outlined  constructive  steps  which  our  Oov- 
emment  has  taken  In  the  Interest  of  peace. 
All  of  us  prmy  that  the  President's  Initia- 
tives will  be  dealt  with  obJecUvely  by  aU  the 
other  involved  parties,  and  we  ask  for  your 
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the  rest  of  our  Uve^ 

Bthvoamt  at  Pon  Jom  Pam.  n 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  dear  FMsodik 

I  am  very  pleaaad  that  you  woold  wish  to 
have  this  meeting  with  ne  during  your  visit 
to  Europe.  For  me  it  Is  a  happy  orrailwi  to 
extend  to  you  th4  hospitality  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  to  offer  you  a  word  of  frateraal  en- 
couragement and  friendship.  I  know  that 
you  consider  me  a  friend  of  the 
people  and  I  am  hippy  to  be  looked 
such. 

It  Is  extremely  Evident  ftam  hiatary  and 
from  an  aoeurate  reading  of  the  algna  of  the 
timea  that  the  American  people  have  a  ve- 
dal  mission  of  seroce  In  the  woridL  God  has 
abundantly  Uasaef  your  f onbean  and  the 
land  they  settled  ih:  it  is  no  wooder  that  he 
permits  so  many)  people  throogbout  the 
world  to  place  aoimucb  hope  In  America. 
How  many  refug^M  and  immigianta  bave 
found  new  life  in  yOur  landl 

I  am  sure  thal^  thla  viatt  of  yoon  to 
Europe  is  In  fact  fdaeed  under  the  sign  of 
soUdartty-a  solidarity  that  you  wiab  to 
manifest  as  reprea<ntatlves  of  the 
people,  a  aoUdartty)  that  tranaoendi 
tkmal  boundartea  knd  reachea  oat  to 
plea  everywhere.  E  am  sure  that  even^  day 
you  pose  questions  to  youiarivsK  What  can 
we  do  to  be  of  aefvloe  to  our  peoplat  And 
what  can  we  do  totenaUe  our  people  to  ful- 
fill their  role  ofiaervloe  to  thafer  felknr 


this  you 


human  balnxr  In  a  wont  How  can  we  ad- 
vance the  great  canae  of  human  aoUdarity? 
In  our  seareh,  yof  certainly  oobm  face  to 
face  with  imnienae  proUems, 
critioal  attoattona.  I  But  in  aU  of 
must  remain  oonscious  of  your 
loe  and  solidarity.  And  certainly  In  this 
Ice  and  solidartty  there  Is  great  humaa  en- 
richment for  the  American  people,  who  are 
themselves  oonflraied  In  their  traditions 
and  strengthened  Ih  their  own  identity. 

But  In  order  to  make  a  lasting  eoDtribu- 
tlon  of  aervloe.  in  order  to  praeaote  the  true 
solidarity  of  peoplaa,  America  must  reomln 
faithful  to  bendl  as  "one  Nattai 
God."  being  tndy  ^onsdoua-in  the 
slon  of  your  own  ttodaratian  of  Independ- 
enoe-of  "lfature'a|aod."  of  tbe  "Creator." 
of  "the  Supreme  JMte"  and  of  "the  Protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence." 

In  the  awareness  of  this  dependence  of 
God.  America  la  thki  aide  to  sustatai  the  de- 
f enae  of  thooe  ri^ta  viiidi  your  Faonding 
Fathers  reverently  Jvoke  of  as  "Ufe.  Ubarty 
and  the  Puiauit 

I  Ihilted  States  you  are 
:  to  make  a  aaonumen- 
the  def  enae  of  Ufe,  the 
and  the  attainment 
I  f or  eoontleaa  men, 
wooien  and  chUdr^i— millions  of  whom  are 
yet  unborn.  It  is  lAy  prayer  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  your  service  will  be  recorded  for 
future  generations  In  the  annnala  at  the 
Congressional  history  of  the  United  States. 
And  throu^  you  ahd  your  fellow  leglilsfnra 
may  tbe  cause  of  human  solidartty  be  ad- 
vanced among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

ooacLusioii 
Mr.  DOLE.  Everywhere  we  went  our 
talks  were  franl«  but  they  were  also 
friendly.  And  everywhere  we  went,  we 
found  a  great  initerest  in  the  views  of 
the  Senate  and  k  great  friendship  tat 
the  United  SUtea. 


of 


■As  Senators 
in  a  splendid 
tal  contributioo 
preservation  of 
of  true  human 


f enae  Minister  Hemu  who  first  qjoke 
to  us  of  the  new  wave  of  support  for 
the  western  alliance  among  nance's 
young  people,  but  it  was  a  theme  we 
heard  replayed  everywhere.  The  new 
generation,  no  lev  than  our  own.  is 
committed  to  the  Atlantic  alliance  as 
the  cornerstone  of  our  mutual  securi- 
ty. It  is  dedicated,  no  less  than  we  are. 
to  the  preonvation  of  the  democratic 
ideals  on  which  the  alliance  Is  based. 
And  It  Is  ready  to  carry  on  the  woi^ 
begun  by  the  alliance  nearly  40  yean 
ago.  to  preserve  peace,  defend  free- 
dom, and  build  pro9erity  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  talking,  work- 
ing, and  stiddng  together. 


DENT 


FROM 
RECEIVED 


THE    PRESI- 
DURDVG  THE 


Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  15. 1985, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
edved  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  sutanltting  sundry 
nomtnatiops,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  on  April 
15, 1985.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Soiate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nomfnations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appitKirlate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  mOM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:05  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJt  1714.  An  act  to  authorise  apprtvrla- 
tioBB  to  the  National  Aenmautlcs  and  Space 
Admlnlatratlan  for  research  and  develop- 
ment vace  fll^t  control  and  data  commu- 
njeatjons,  oonstruction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
seardi  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes; 


HJ.  Res.  U.  Joint  resolution  designating 
tbe  week  of  April  39  through  May  S,  19M. 
as  "National  Chfld  Safety  Week":  and 

H.J.  Rea.  IM.  Joint  resolution  'i— *g»«»fa«t 
May  1985  as  "Older  Americaiw  Month." 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  measures  were  read 
the  first  and  second  times  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  referred  ss  indicat- 
ed: 

HJt  1714.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aerooautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devdop- 
ment  space  flight  control  and  data  oommu- 
nlcatloos.  construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

HJ.  Res.  IM.  Jtrfnt  resolution  '*— 't^fl^'^g 
May  1985  as  "Older  Americans  Month":  to 
tbe  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent 
pending  further  disposition: 

HJ.  Res.  33.  Joint  reoidutian  ««— «f"«»«"c 
the  week  of  April  39  throuih  May  5.  198S. 
as  "National  Child  Safety  Week." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  April  16,  1065,  ahe  had  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

SJ.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  authorixe 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proda- 
mation  designating  April  31  through  April 
38. 1985.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


EZBCUTTVE  AND  OTHER 
<X>MMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  pv>ers.  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-8S7.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
ttve  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  report  covering 
certain  properties  to  Xtt  transferred  to  the 
r^ublic  of  Panama  In  accordance  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services. 

EC-8S8.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tran^Mirtation.  transmitting,  punu- 
snt  to  law.  a  report  stating  that  there  were 
no  Federal  Railroad  Administration  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  Indemnified 
during  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC<6M.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authmiae  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  establish  fees 
for  Cout  Guard  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-840.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
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tnaanittlnc.  punuuit  to  Uw,  the  IMS  CtvU 
Air  PMiol  Report  to  the  ConcreaK  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Canuneroe.  Seienoe.  and 
Tnosportetton. 

■C-Ml.  A  communtotlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranaportatloo.  trmnamitUof  a  draft 
of  pcopowd  IctlatotkHi  to  amend  the  M er- 
chant  Marine  Act.  in«.  to  authortae  the 
foreign  acqulaition  of  subaidiaed  UA-flas 
veaaela:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Sdenee.  and  Tranvortmtlon. 

EC-M3.  A  fommiinlratlnn  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Trmnaportatlon.  tranimitUnc  a  draft 
of  propoaed  IcfUatlon  to  amend  section 
901(b>  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tranaportatlon. 

SC-843.  A  eommunleatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  TniHportatlon.  trannolttlnc  a  draft 
of  propoaed  leglaiatlan  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al RailroMl  Safety  Act  of  19T0:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commeree.  Sdenoe.  and  Trans- 
portation. 

BC-M4.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranaportatlon.  tranamlttlnc  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  approve  the  Inter- 
state Cost  Estimate  and  permit  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  authorised  for  fiscal  year 
I9t7:  to  the  Committee  on  fiivlronment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-MS.  A  mmmunlfatlin'  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  fifty-first  annual  report  of  the  TVA  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1M4:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-«4a.  A  commnnlratlnn  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oenoal  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Cleaning  Up  Haaardous  Wastes:  An  Over- 
view of  SupCTfund  Reauthortsatlon  issues": 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works 

EC-M7.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranaportatlon  transmitting  a  copy 
of  proposed  legislation  "to  amend  Utle  33. 
United  States  Code";  to  the  Committee  on 
Bivirooment  and  Public  Work*. 

EC-MS.  A  romwnnfamtlon  from  the 
United  States  Trade  Rcpfcsentative  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  proposed  leglslstion  "to 
provide  authorisation  for  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative 
through  fiscal  year  ISM  and  to  provMe  ez- 
prea  authority  for  certain  necessary  ac- 
tions": to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-S49.  A  nrnimimlftitt"  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary,  Deportment  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
annual  trust  fund  reports;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-SSO.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  tranmslttlng  a  copy  of  pro- 
posed legialatlon  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  IMl  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Cwporatloa:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


EC-MI.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  trananiittlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  flaeal  year  1963:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-M3.  A  comraimiratlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  for  calendar  year  1964:  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-SS3.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional President  and  the  National  Executive 
Director  for  the  Girl  Scouts  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  Girl 
Scoutt  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EC-SS4.  A  rommnniratlon  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer.  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  report  of 
Agency  actions  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-SM.  A  communieatioB  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Student  Loan  Marketing 
AsBodation.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  annual  report  and  a  review  of  the  asso- 
ciation's operations  and  aetlvitlea  for  the 
year  ended  December  SI.  1SS4;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-SSS.  A  commnnlratlnn  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ediicatlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  the  ISS»-M  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Family  Contribution  Schedule:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-M7.  A  commnnlratlnn  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  ClvU  Rights.  Department 
of  Education,  trannnittlng  pursuant  to  law. 
an  annual  report  summarising  the  compli- 
ance and  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Office  for  CivU  RigfaU  and  identifying  sig- 
nificant dvfl  rights  or  ffompllanow  proUems; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-SSS.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs.  Veterans 
Administration,  transmitting  a  copy  of  pro- 
posed legislatlao  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  provtstons  relating  to 
setting  the  inteiest  rate  on  guaranteed  or 
tnnired  housing  loans  to  veterans  and  In- 
specting manufactured  homes  purchased  by 
veterans,  to  tncreaae  the  VA  loan  fee,  to  au- 
thorise direct  appropriations  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-SM.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  trananttting.  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  third  quarterly  commodity 
and  country  allocatkm  table  for  food  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  19M:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutritton.  and  Forestry. 

EC-SM.  A  fiwf"""«~»«""  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  annual  report  on  a  dertslnn 
to  study  the  conversion  of  numerous  func- 
tions at  various  bases  to  performance  under 
contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-MI.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  trananltttng,  pur- 
suant to  l»w.  a  report  on  a  decision  to  study 
the  conversion  of  numerous  functions  at 
various  basss  to  parformanoe  under  coo- 
tract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloss. 

EC-M3.  A  itrmmiinffiitV?''  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
traiMmltting.  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the 
Intentkn  to  ezchide  certain  records  from 
ezamlnatlaa  by  the  Comptroller  General:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 

EC-SH.  A  fommimlratlnn  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  certain  certifications  with 
to  the  Low  Level  Laser  Bomb  Guld- 
Klt  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

BC-SS4.  A  commimtpstlon  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  listing  of  certain  contract 
award  dates  for  May  and  June.  ISM;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-SM.  A  fommimicatlon  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  transactions  with  communist 
countries  in  February  ISM:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EC-4M.  A  eommunleatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion trananltting.  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of 
an  extension  of  time  for  action  on  an  appeal 
in  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  et  al.  v.  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  System,  et  aL;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-S8T.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commeree  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
an  extension  of  time  for  actioo  on  an  appeal 
in  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  v.  Alton  & 
Southern  Raflway  Co.,  et  al.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Sdenee.  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-888.  A  fwnmnnlratlnn  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
revised  Natlooal  Airspace  System  Plan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commeree,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-SM.  A  commnnlratlnn  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  tianmlttlng, 
pursuant  to  law,  approval  of  a  deferment  of 
certain  ISM  ooostructioo  repayment  install- 
menU  due  the  UJB.  from  the  Glasgow  Irri- 
gation District,  Montana;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  ftiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-STO.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Oouneel  of  the  Department 
of  Aiergy  tranmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislaHon  to  authorise  appropriatiaaa  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  yean  ISM  and  IStT;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
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EC-471.  A.  communication  from  the . 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  approval  of  a  loan 
and  grant  to  the  BWnore  Valley  Municipal 
Water  District,  Osltfonila:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-STX  A  commnnlratinn  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  study 
of  the  Medicare  hospital  wage  index:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-8T3.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Lsgal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  U  A 
In  the  sixty  days  previous  to  April  4.  ISM:  to 
the  Committee  on  Fonlgn  Reiatioas. 

BC-S74.  A  commmriratlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Retlnment  Board  trans- 
mitting, pumiant  to  law,  an  actuarial  report 
on  the  D.C.  FoUoe  and  Firefighters'  Retire- 
ment Fund  Disability  Retirement  Rate;  to 
the  Committee  oo  Governmental  Affairs. 

■C-4T8.  A  ffmiir'"'*****^'  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corp..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Oorporatlon's  ISM  annual  r^ort  under  the 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-878.  A  commimicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
gtoB  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Commission's  ISM  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine report;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-S77.  A  commnnlratlon  from  the  Exec- 
utive Officer  of  the  National  Science  Board 
transmltttng.  pursuant  to  law.  the  Board's 
ISM  Government  in  the  Sunshine  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-S78.  A  commnnlratlnn  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  ISM  audit  report  of  the  Foundation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-S7S.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.8.  Merit  Systems  Protection 


Board  tiansmlttlnf.  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Board's  ISM  Freedom  of  Informatloo  Act 
report;  to  the  Oomtalttee  on  the  Judtdary. 

EC-SM.  A  eommtmlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  iransmltting,  ponuant  to 
law.  notkse  of  final  funding  prioilties  for  re- 
search in  edueaUoti  of  the  handicapped;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-MI.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Educatkmi  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislaticti  to  amend  tlie  Oart  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  LabSr  and  Human  Resouiees. 

EC-M2.  A  wrnimtmlratlon  from  the : 
utlve  Secretary  eg  Defe 
pursuant  to  law.  tile  October  ISM  report  oo 
DOD  procurement  from  small  and  other 
businesses;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busl- 

EC-SM.  A  coBungnication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Offk*  of  Menage  WW  nt  and 
Budget  transmlttl4g,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
cumulative  report  on  resdssloas  and  defer- 
rata  for  April  I,  ItM;  jointly,  pvreoant  to 
the  order  of  Janugry  M.  IS7S.  ,to  the  Com- 
mittees on  ApprapHatlons.  the  Budsat,  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  forestry.  Armed 
Services,  Oommere^  Science,  and  Tkanepor- 
ffatural  Rasoorees,  Bivl- 
ronment  and  Pobke  Works,  Ftawnee,  For- 
eign Reiatioas,  Soect  Indian  ACtalis,  the 
Judiciary,  Labor  knd  Human  Resources, 
Small  Business,  ang  Veterans  Attain. 

EC-SM  A  rommitniration  from  the  Cooip- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States  trana- 
mitting.  pursuant  w  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Report  oo  the  Implementatloo  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  Amendknents  otf  ISM";  to 
the  Coouaittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-SM.  A  mmmgnlrstlnn  from  the  Exec- 
utive Associate  Dkector  of  the  OMoe  of 
Management  and  Hudget  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  retort  on  the  reapportion- 
ment  of  the  fy  ISM  appropriatkn  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcoholi  TMoooo,  and  Firearms 
on  a  basis  nectesHSiliig  a  supptamental  ap- 
proprlatkm:  to  th«  Committee  oo  Appro- 
priatlooa. 

BC-S88.  A  enmminteation  from  the  Exec- 
utive Associate  Dfector  of  the  Offloe  of 
Management  and  Budgrt  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  reapportion- 
ment of  appropriatton  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Servloe  on  a  fasts  neeessltattng  a  sup- 
plemental approprtetion;  to  the  Oooualttee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-SST.  A  nommaniration  from  the  Eimc- 
utlve  Associate  Dvector  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  tranaaltting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  rrapporiion- 
ment  of  the  approdrlaUon  for  the  UA  Cus- 
toms Service  necnritating  a  aupplemental 
appropriation;  to  the  Conunittee  oo  Appro* 
prlatlms. 

EC-SSS.  A  commgnication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Associate  CMtector  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  tranaaltting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  reappoitian- 
ment  of  the  appn^riatlon  for  the  nnanclal 
Management  Servi^  on  a  basis  neoessltat- 
Ing  a  supplementil  appropriatloa:  to  the 
Committee  oo  Appioprlations. 

EC-SM.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Ifanamitting.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  statlqg  that  the  A-8F  aircraft 
and  the  PHBONIX  missOe  systeois  have 
both  exceeded  unit  cost  baselines;  to  the 
Committee  on  AimkA  Services. 

EC-SM.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,!  pursuant  to  law.  the 
ninety-eighth  annipal  rqwrt  of  the  Inter- 


state Cnmnierce  Commission  covering  fiscal 
year  ISM:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdenoe,  and  TTansportatlao. 

EC-MI.  A  ccoununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Traaaportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislatton  to  amend  section  411 
(a)  of  title  3S,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
tbe  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
for  the  surviving  qwuse  of  the 
of  the  Coast  Guard;  to  Che 
on  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-SSS.  A  communlrat.ion  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Finandng 
Artmlnlslratico,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servlcea,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC  SM.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
Valley  Authority,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  TVA 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calenrlBr  year  1S84;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-SS4.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  rsport  with  remect  to  actions 
taken  to  recruit  and  train  Indians  to  qualify 
them  for  positloas  subjert  to  Indian  prefer- 
ence: to  the  Selert  Committee  oo  Indian  Af • 
fUn. 

EC-SM.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Hwising  and  Urban  Developmoit. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  under  the  I^ee- 
dom  of  Information  Act  for  ralwirtar  year 
1S84:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-MS.  A  comraimication  from  the  Exeo- 
uthre  Direetor  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  reprat 
of  the  CIvfl  Air  Patrol  for  ralendar  year 
1SS4:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judidary. 

EC-SST.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  Ifiglslatinn  to  assure  adequate  au- 
thoilsatlaa  of  appropriations  for  the  Pred- 
dent's  Ooounlttee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped;  to  the  Committee  aa  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-SSS.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notloe  of  final  priorities  f <»■  innovative 
programs  for  severely  handicapped  childrai; 
to  the  Coomiittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


REPORT8  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committeeg 
were  gubmltted: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Com- 
odttee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  with  amoidments: 
8.  7M.  A  Mil  to  authorise  approprlaticms 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  flsoal  year  ISM,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  Nto.  S»-3I>. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 
Special  Report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works    for    the    Ninety-Eighth    Congress 
(Rept  No.  SS-3a>. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tl^e  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  m  indfcmted: 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 

&  SM.  A  bm  to  provide  for  tiie  impodtion 
of  a  surcharge  duty  on  products  imported 
from  foreign  countries  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MsmasLT): 

a  SOT.  A  un  to  authoriae  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jimmy  Carter  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Enorgy  and 
Natural  Reeoulees. 

By  Mr.  MOOONNELL: 

S.  SM.  A  bill  to  provide  market  expansioa 
and  income  protection  for  farmers,  sssure 
consumers  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  QUATLE: 

S.  SW.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  ISM  to  stmtdlf  y  the  tax  system 
by  providing  a  low  rate  progremhre  schedule 
for  individusls.  and  fw  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  mOUTE: 

S.  910,  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Ok  Kim 
Ok  Lyun  Kim.  Koang  Hi  Kim.  Chin  Hi  Kim. 
and  Hyun  Soo  Kim;  to  the  Ccnunittee  on 
theJudkiary. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  hlmsdf  and  Mr. 
Haxt)  (by  request): 

S.  911.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  iwograms  for  fiscal  year  19M  and 
fiscal  year  19S7,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ITAMATa 

S.  91X  A  UU  to  smend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19M  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  bousdiold  and  dependent  care  services 
for  irtiidi  a  credit  against  tax  is  allowable: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Flaanoe. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

&  913.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lands 
T<rasing  Art  <tf  1930  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  coal  leasing  program, 
and  tat  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Enogy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

&  914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Welter  R. 
McBridge  of  Hartford,  CT;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  GovemmentalAf  fairs. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

&  915.  A  bill  to  reimburse  tiie  State  of 
norlda  and  its  political  subdivisions  for  cer- 
tatai  costs  incurred  in  furnishing  services  to 
certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  91S.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  permanent  the  provision  limit- 
ing increases  in  the  Medicare  part  B  premi- 
um to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure  that 
there  wHl  not  be  a  nrt  reduction  in  the  hai- 
eflt  check  after  applying  the  cost-of-living 
increase  or  when  there  is  no  such  increase; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DaCoRcnn): 

S.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19M 
to  authoriae  the  payment  of  benefits  with 
respert  to  public  safety  officers  who  die  of 
certain  medical  oondiUons  sustained  in  the 
performance  of  dutjr;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlduy. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (by  request): 

S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Securi- 
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Kwhange  Comntaioa  to  aubjeet 
,  and  oUicr  cnUttaa  that 
exerdK  fidiidary  twwen.  to  Um  Mine  ragu- 
i»»i«iM«  aa  licokM><laalen,  inimiaiit  to  aee- 
tion  14<b)  of  Um  SeeurtUea  Kwhanje  Act  of 
1*34:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Bankloc.  Houa- 
Inc.  and  Urian  AflUn. 

&  910.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securttlea  tt- 
chance  Act  of  im4  to  authorim  aiipropria- 
tlona  for  the  aceurtttaa  and  Bxchange  Com- 
mlwlnn  for  flaeal  imn  1M«  through  19M: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Atfaln. 

&  930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Seeurittea  Act 
of  1933.  the  Securttiea  Kwhange  Act  of 
1934.  the  PubUc  UUllty  Hcddtng  Company 
Act  of  1935.  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of 
1939.  the  Inveatment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
and  the  Investment  Adrtsen  Act  of  1940  to 
make  certain  tephnlcal.  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming amendments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  tbe  Committee  on  Hanking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urtian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DfOUTK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Po«B  and  Mr.  Boan): 
S.  921.  A  WU  to  amend  the  NaUoaal  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  19M 
with  respect  to  certain  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Ttanspovtation. 

By  Mr.  lyAMATO  (by  request): 
a  932.  A  bai  to  make  certain  conforming 
amembnenU  to  the  SeeurtUea  Investor  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  required  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bankruptcy  Amendments  and 
Federal  Judgeahlp  Act  of  1994:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judidary. 
ByMr.RIXOIX: 
&  923.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Intematloaal  Trade  and  Industry  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Ooverament  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpooss: 
to  the  Committee  on  Qovemmental  Aftain. 
By   Mr.   THURMOND  (for  himseU. 
Mis.  HAwms.  Mr.  Bnoi.  Mr.  Coai- 
B«ji.  Mr.  Dmrnm.  Mr.  Ksar.  Mr.  Kbh 
Mr.  LszALZ.  Mr.  Mubab.  Mr. 
ftUM.     Mr.     SncfB.     Mr. 
Mr.  Amwnrs,  Mr.  Buawqi« 
Mr.     DoLB.     Mr.     Doannci.     Mr. 
OaAMM.  Mr.  HBnn.  Mr.  Hounma. 
Mr.    HuMTMi.    Mr.    Isoon.   Mr. 
JoBWRMi.  Mr.  Koar.  Mr.  Laoibh 
soM.  Mr.  iMtim.  Mr.  MAtmnuaa.  Mr. 
MAimnLT.     Mr.     MoCuno.     Mr. 
Ntnm.  Mr.  Piro*.  Mr.  Ron.  Mr. 
8«s^  Mr.  SRvm.  Mr.  Snon. 
Mr.  Wanm.  Mr.  Wnaoii.  and  Mr. 

aj.  Rea.  110.  A  Joint  resohition  dealgnat- 
Ing  the  month  of  May  1908  as  "National 
Child  Safety  Awarenem  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DDEON: 

&J.  Rea.  111.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1906  as  "Nation- 
al Spina  Bifida  Month":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judidary. 
ByMr.PSLL: 

aJ.  Rea.  112.  A  Joint  reaolutlon  to  author- 
IM  and  request  the  Prosident  to  caU  a  White 
Horn*  Conference  on  Library  and  Inf orma- 
tlon  Servtosa  to  be  held  not  later  than  1909. 
and  for  other  puiposm;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
ByMr.  CHnxa 

aJ.  Res.  113.  A  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  34th  anniversary  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  to  Ubei«te  Cuba  from  Commu- 
nis tyranny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  coneurTent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 

a  Con.  Rea.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
enprem  the  seme  of  the  Congrem  that  the 
President  appoint  a  bipartlmn  commission 
to  study  the  trade  deficit  and  related  prob- 
lems: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATElfENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BIIiLB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 

&  906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  surcharge  duty  oa  products 
impmted  from  foreign  countries  under 
certain  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goiton  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er In  today's  Raooas.) 


8. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
908.  A  bill  to  provide  marlcet  ex- 
and  income  protection  for 
farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McCohhxll  and 
Mr.  BogCHwm  and  the  text  of  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
RKoao.) 


By  Mr.  QUATLE: 
a  900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  the 
tax  system  by  providing  a  low  rate 
progressive  schedule  for  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SSLP-TAX  PLAll  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  modified  version  of 
my  SELF  tax  reform  act;  a  plan  I  first 
Introduced  in  May  1982. 


THS  ooaaaaaus  roa  tax 
With  the  unveiling  last  November  of 
the  Treasury  Department's  plan,  tax 
reform  is  now  high  on  the  congression- 
al agenda.  But  tax  simplifir«ti«wi  has 
been  high  on  the  agenda  of  the  dti- 
sens  of  TtMWawa  for  quite  some  time.  In 
my  5  yean  in  the  T3S.  Senate  I  have 
noticed  a  rising  groundswell  of  disoon- 
tent  with  the  complexity,  unfairness 
and  vagaries  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  disomtent  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  union  halls  and  the  oof - 
f  eeshops  around  my  State  and  across 
this  country  for  some  time.  Just  this 
past  February  I  chaired  a  series  of 
field  hearings  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  In  Indiana  and  heard  the 
plea  avidn  and  again  for  tax  simplifl- 
cati(xi.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  responded  to  our  constitu- 
ents' sensible  demand  for  tax  reform.  I 
am  proud  that  I  took  the  initiative— 
almost  3  years  ago— to  introduce  in 
the  Senate  the  first  major  tax  simplif  1- 


I/ImMAVA    f^OITC^l? 


cation  biU— the  SELF  tax  plan.  SELF 
incorporates  what  I  believe  should  be 
the  guiding  principles  of  any  tax  code; 
simplicity,  efficiency,  low  rates,  and 
fairness.  It  is  significant  that  all  the 
major  reform  proposals  introduced 
after  SELF  espouse  the  same  goals. 

SmPUCITT 

The  driving  force  behind  tax  reform 
is  the  public's  desire  for  simplicity. 
True— we  need  to  reform  the  code  to 
Improve  administrative  and  eccmomlc 
efficiency— but  it  is  the  perceived  com- 
plexity and  unfairness  of  the  tax  code 
that  makes  tax  reform  a  populist 
issue.  To  the  extent  that  simplicity  re- 
quires the  wholesale  elimination  of 
tax  expenditures  and  allows  us  to 
lower  rates,  it  also  brings  us  to  the 
beneficial  derivatives  of  efficiency  and 
fairness. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  indi- 
viduals be  able  to  understand  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  tax  law  and  how 
to  fUe  their  own  returns.  Our  current 
code  is  a  belter  skelter  maae  that  con- 
fuses and  discourages  the  average  tax- 
payer. Although  two-thirds  of  all  tax- 
payers do  not  itemise  they  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  a  system  that 
allows  their  neighbors  making  the 
same  income  to  pay  thousands  of  dol- 
lars less  in  taxes  because  they  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  some  loop- 
holes or  fringe  benefits  from  their 
Fortime  600  employer. 

Current  law  is  so  complicated  that 
not  even  the  IRS  is  able  to  render  con- 
sistently reliable  interpretations  of  it. 
Ralph  Nader's  tax  reform  research 
group  ran  a  test  some  years  ago  in 
which  the  tax  data  for  a  nonexistent 
couple  with  one  child  was  submitted  to 
22  IRS  offices  around  the  country.  In- 
credibly, each  office  came  up  with  a 
different  result  ranging  from  a  refund 
of  $811.96  to  an  underpayment  of 
$52.14— a  difference  of  $864.10. 

We  must,  of  course,  ask  ourselves  "at 
what  price  slmpUcity?"  There  are 
some  deductions  that  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  traditional  Ameri- 
can values,  such  as  those  for  home 
mortgage  interest,  charities,  and  medi- 
cal expenses.  Others,  such  as  IRA's 
and  Keoghs.  actually  Increase  aggre- 
gate savings  by  relieving  the  bias 
against  savings.  WhUe  SELF  allows 
these  deducUcms,  it  draws  the  line  at 
tax  pr^erenoes  which  distort  tax  neu- 
trality and  reduce  the  tax  base  by  tar- 
geting savings  to  qiedflc  invest- 
ments—or which  actually  reduce  ag- 
gregate savings  by  requiring  higher 
margteial  tax  rates  to  recoup  lost  reve- 
nues. 

UilCUWCT 

SELF  intends  to  promote  economic 
efficiency— to  reduce  the  burden  and 
role  of  taxatitm  on  individual  econom- 
ic decisions  through  lower  rates  and  a 
broader  base,  while  maintaining  the 
current  level  of  Federal  tax  revenues. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has 
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found  that  SEuF  would  be  revenue 
neutral. 

Moreover,  broadening  the  base  Is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  increase  the  neu- 
trality of  the  code,  reduce  avenues  of 
avoidance  and  distortion,  and  lower 
marginal  tax  rates.  Taxing  fringe  ben- 
efits, such  as  health  and  life  insur- 
ance, is  unpopul4r— and  sometimes  not 
a  simple  matter- but  efficiency  and 
fairness  demand'  it  Income  exdustons 
encourage  indivinuals  to  invest  in  tax 
free  goods  and  services  and  to  underes- 
timate their  true  income.  For  instance, 
high  tax  rates  ind  special  treatment 
of  fringe  benefi^  have  encouraged  an 
erosion  of  the  taxable  base  ami  ineffi- 
cient investment  in  nontaxable  em- 
ployer-provided benefits.  These  bene- 
fits now  equal  2i  percent  of  employee 
compensation— <fc>uble  what  they  were 
20  years  ago  andi  rising.  A  more  ration- 
al allocaticm  of  compensation  resulting 
from  the  eliminittion  of  these  prefer- 
ences will  imprive  the  effidency  of 
the  economy.  Moreover,  the  current 
system  Is  not  f  sd^  to  the  employee  of  a 
small  business  bjecause  he  is  not  able 
to  take  advantaoe  of  these  fringe  ben- 
efits to  redu<»  h«  taxes. 
ixiwaATss 

E^ren  with  th^  great  Kennedy  and 
Reagan  tat  cutsiover  the  last  20  years 
Federal  tax  poli^  has  had  two  simul- 
taneous—and regrettable  resultK  the 
upward  creeping,  of  marginal  tax  rates 
and  the  constricaon  of  the  tax  baae. 

In  1960  less  tlum  3  percent  of  the 
population  was  burdened  by  marginal 
tax  rates  in  excoss  of  30  percent  But 
by  1981.  more  than  34  percent  of 
Americans  were  |so  burdened.  Despite 
the  tremendous  {increase  in  the  aver- 
age rate  of  maifinal  taxation,  which 
measures  the  economic  burden  of  tax- 
ation. Federal  revenues  remain  19  per- 
cent of  ONP— eivldence  that  though 
the  amount  of  revenues  collected  by 
the  Federal  Gotemment  has  not  in- 
creased the  financial  burden  on  th% 
economy  certainty  has. 

It  is  no  wondefe*  that  over  the  years 
individuals  and  M>ecial  interests  have 
lobbied  Congresi  for  special  tax  pref- 
erences. In  fact,  the  number  of  exemp- 
tions allowed  a^tlnst  the  income  tax 
has  doubled  in  Ihe  last  15  years.  Un- 
fortunately, theimore  Congress  yield- 
ed to  demands  f *r  additional  tax  pref- 
erences the  mote  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  ratte  marginal  tax  rates 
in  order  to  recoilp  lost  revenues.  TUs 
in  turn  only  maoe  more  attractive  spe- 
cial interest  plcMi  for  relief  from  even 
higher  tax  ratesi  It  should  be  no  sur- 
prise that  neaHy  30  percent  of  all 
itemized  deductions  are  taken  by  4 
percent  of  the  ifchest  taxpayers  who 
pay  less  than  20  bercent  of  all  taxes. 

SELF  aims  to  feverse  this  degenera- 
tive cyde.  I  belifve  that  the  best  way 
to  reduce  the  voi/t  of  taxation  on  indi- 
viduals and  theii|  economic  dedslMis  is 
primarily  though  the  reduction  of  tax 
rates   and   secottdarily   through   the 
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eUmlnaUon  of  all  but  the  most  vital 
tax  exdusiotts  and  exemptions.  SELF 
cuts  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  40  per- 
cent—reducing it  to  30  percent  on  mar- 
ried couples  with  incomes  over  $45,000. 

So  high  is  the  penalty  on  taxable 
income  that  'recently  released  data 
from  the  IRS  reveals  that  the  share  of 
income  taxes  paid  by  the  wealthy  has 
actually  increased  in  the  2  years  imme-< 
diately  following  the  1981  Reagan^ 
marginal  tax  rate  cuts— devite  the 
fact  that  taxpayers  in  the  highest 
brackets  recdved  the  largest  tax  rate 
reduction.  This  data  s^elds  further  cre- 
dence to  the  theoretical  arguments 
that  marginal  rates  of  taxati<m  over  30 
percent  are  counterproductive  and 
that  the  real  way  to  soak  the  rich  is  to 
lower  their  rates  and  broaden  the 
base. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  continue  on 
this  path  of  reducing  the  marginal 
rate  of  taxation  The  recently  followed 
paUi  of  loophole  dosing  without  rate 
reductions  is  qul^ly  iu>proaching  po- 
litical and  eomomic  points  of  dimin- 
ishing marginal  returns.  This  past 
summer  Congress  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  <m  the  Def  idt  Reduction  Act  re- 
ducing tax  loopholes  and  increasing 
revenues.  Can  we  continue  on  this 
course?  I  believe  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  eHminaf.e  the  remaining  tax  ex- 
penditures one  at  a  time.  I  also  ques- 
tion whether  such  marginal  reductions 
can  really  increase  revenues  signifi- 
cantly. I  do  know  fnnn  my  maU  on  rec- 
ordkeieplng  requirements  that  they 
can  increase  congressional  maO  consid- 
erably. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
infiwroa  me  that  SEU  has  an  equal 
number  of  winners  and  losers  across 
the  income  spectrum,  and  that  SELF 
would  leave  virtually  undisturbed  the 
current  distrlbntion  of  tax  liability  by 
income  dass. 

There  is  more  to  fairness  than  politi- 
cal expediency,  however.  Taxing  the 
poor  is  just  plain  unfair— and  bad  wel- 
fare economics.  It  takes  money  from 
those  who  need  it  to  survive  and  pro- 
vides perverse  economic  constraints.  A 
recent  study  by  Art  Laffer  demon- 
strated that  the  woridng  poor  face 
marginal  taxes  as  high  as  279  percent 
because  every  dollar  they  earn  reduces 
their  welfare  benefits  by  as  much  as 
100  po^oent  and  is  taxed  at  rates  of  at 
least  11  percent  By  eliminating  taxes 
on  Individuals  with  incomes  less  than 
$7,000;  as  well  as  on  couples  with  two 
chfldren  with  incomes  less  than 
$14,000;  BEUP  eliminates  much  of  this 
mar^nal  tax  <m  the  woiUng  poor. 
SELF  encourages  the  poor  to  work- 
without  weakening  the  safety  net  Fi- 
nally, SELF  is  fair  to  all  Income  earn- 
ing taxpajrers  because  it  limits  tax 
ineferences  to  general  deductions 
available  to  more  than  an  exclusive 
group  of  taxpayers. 


axASoas  roa  tax  asroui 

The  UJ3.  TU  Code  represents  a 
major  impediment  to  continued  Amer- 
ican productivity  and  proq>erity.  A 
ccMnbination  of  punitivdy  high  mar- 
ginal.tax  rates  and  hundreds  of  qxidal 
exdusions,  credits,  exemptions,  and 
deductions  have  an  Inappropriate  dis- 
tortlve  effect  on  individiud  economic 
decisions.  Our  ciurent  perstmal 
incmne  tax  system  wrongly  Induces  in- 
dividuals to  consume  rather  than  to 
save,  and  to  invest  in  housing  and 
other  durable  goods  rather  than  finan- 
cial Investments  that  could  lead  to  fur- 
ther economic  growth. 

The  foundation  of  any  tax  reform 
must  be  a  reduction  in  the  current  top 
marginal  income  tax  rate.  Lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  have  vital,  far  reaching 
economic  benefits  for  all  incmne  daas- 
es.  Low  rates  encourage  individual  en- 
trepreneurship,  discourage  tax  avoid- 
ance, and  allow  individuals  to  make  de- 
cisions on  worli.  savings,  and  invest- 
ments without  regard  to  distorting  tax 
rates. 

SELF  serves  as  a  modd  of  a  compre- 
hensive Income  tax.  It  eliminates  the 
current  distortions  of  high  maiginal 
tax  rates  by  lowering  the  top  marginal 
tax  rate  to  30  percent  and  by  broaden- 
ing the  base. 

SESiF  retains  current  law  deductions 
for  home  mortgage  interest  charities, 
medical  expenses.  IRA's.  Keotfis.  and 
other  retirement  plans. 

SELF  retains  current  law  treatment 
of  State  and  local  bonds. 

SELF  indexes  all  rate  schedules,  ex- 
emptions, and  aero  bracket  amounts  to 
inflation  and  taxes  income  at  rates  of 
0. 15,  24,  and  SO  percent 

SELF  provides  "aero  bra^et 
amounts"  of  $6,000  for  individuals  and 
$10,000  for  married  taxpayers. 

SELF  will  eliminate  the  marriage 
penalty  by  peimitting  optional  separ 
rate  filing  by  two-earner  married  cou- 
ples. 

SELF  will  tax  all  corporations  at  a 
rate  of  30  percent 

SELF  will  eliminate  most  corporate 
tax  preferences  and  provide  for  eco- 
nomic depredation. 

SELF  will  allow  for  lOO-peromt  de- 
duction of  dividends  paid  on  new 
equity. 

OCMVOeAnTAX 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  differs 
from  its  predecessors  in  that  it  in- 
dudes  also  a  modd  for  reform  of  the 
corporate  tax  system.  The  primary 
goal  of  corporate  tax  reform  ought  to 
be  tax  neutrality— on  two  levels— neu- 
trality between  consumption  and  sav- 
ings and  neutrality  between  different 
investments.  The  present  system  taxes 
long-term  structures  at  significantly 
higher  effective  tax  rates  than  shorter 
term  equiimient  This  results  in  an 
uneven  tax  burden  among  industries 
and  shortsighted  and  ineffident  in- 
vestment polides.  BUgher  tax  rates  on 
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plant  and  long-tenn  MMts.  such  m 
equipment,  have  ooatiilnited  to  the 
otoablwewice  of  American  plant  and  In- 
dustry/ Some  major  companies  pay  no 
taxes  at  all  by  taking  advantage  of 
other  preferences.  The  simplest  way  to 
restore  tax  neutrality  is  to  eliminate 
most  of  these  preferences— ineludinc 
the  Investment  tax  credit  [ITCl. 

We  must  be  cmeemed  about  overaU 
neutrality  between  investment  and 
ci»isumpti<m.  Merely  Himinating  the 
bias  between  different  kinds  of  invest- 
ment by  terminating  the  ITC  mily  ag- 
gravates the  current  bias  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  system  against  savings.  In 
order  to  low«r  the  tax  disincentive 
agatast  all  investment  SELF  provides 
for  a  maximum  corporate  rate  of  30 
percent  and  allows  a  deduction  for  100 
percent  of  aD  dividends  paid  on  new 
equity.  This  would  eliminate  the 
double  taxation  of  savings  and  divi- 
dends. Current  law  disoourages  equity 
flnandng  because  interest  is  deducti- 
ble, but  di>fclends  paid  are  not  SELF 
is  vaaUy  more  effective  than  the 
Treasury  proposal— which  allows  the 
dednctloa  of  SO  percent  of  all  divi- 
dends paid.  SELF'S  100-percent  deduc- 
tion doubles  the  incentive  to  invest, 
but  does  not  provide  a  multibOllon 
windfaU  to  shareholders  of  outstand- 
ing equity. 

SEIf  aiH^es  the  principle  of  tax 
neutrality  to  cost  recovery  also.  SELF 
fssrntlsllj  maintains  the  current  elas- 
sifleatlans  of  ACR8.  but  adlusta  the 
depreciation  rate  to  reflect  ecmomlc 
depreciation.  The  Capital  Recovery 
System  in  SELF  has  two  other  effi- 
cient iffovislons.  As  does  the  Treasury 
proposal.  SELF  wOl  allow  the  index- 
ation of  all  depredation  charges.  This 
will  be  facilitated  by  cmvertlng  depre- 
dation vtaitage  accounts  to  five  open- 
ended  capital  accounts. 

Indexation  of  tax  provisions  is  eco- 
nomically efficient  and  should  be  con- 
sidered wherever  possible— but  not 
when  it  conflicts  with  simpUdty.  That 
is  why  I  have  chosen  to  forgo  indexing 
of  the  capital  gains  in  lieu  of  continu- 
ing a  favorable  rate. 

CMKLVnOM 

Congress  must  Anally  undo  the  grip 
of  the  vedal  interests  and  act  on  the 
need  for  tax  simplification. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bai  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBS  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objeetloo.  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaoosB.  as  f oUows: 

Bt  U  enmetti  bw  Ou  Senate  and  Houee  of 
RepneenUMvet   of  the    United  Statet   of 
America  in  Conffrtu  aeaembled, 
sacnoN  I.  SMMT  inu:  crc 

(a)  Saoar  TRu.— This  Act  mag  be  dted 
M  the  "SBLP-Tsz  Plan  Aet  of  19M". 

(b)  ^-— — ■■■  or  1M4  OoBB.— Szoept  a* 
othenrise  ezprcHly  itrovMed.  wbmever  In 
this  Aet  an  amendment  or  repeal  la  ex- 

In  tenni  of  an  amendment  to,  or 


repeal  of.  a  ■eetlon  or  otber  ptovliian.  the 
reference  ahaU  be  conrtdered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  pttwlslcn  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(c)  Tscinc*t  *>B  Coaroamm  Aiisas- 

MBna.— The  Beciefry  of  tbe  Tleamry  or 

blB  delegate,  not  later  than  M  days  after 

the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  ahaU 

fubmlt  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 

lleana  of  tbe  House  of  Repreaentatlvw  and 

to  tbe  Oonmittee  on  finance  of  the  Senate 

a  draft  of  any  technical  and  coafonnlnc 

amendmenta  to  the  Interaal  Revenue  Code 

of  1M4  which  are  oeceamiy  to  reflect  the 

■ubatantive  aaMncbnenta  made  by  this  Act. 

TITLB  I— RKDOCnON  OF  INDIVIDUAL 

AMD  CORPORATX  TAX  RATBB 

Subtitle  A— Reduction  of  Rates 


in.  aamjpnD  SAns  roa  duhvidvaul 
So  much  of  section  1  (relatlnt  to  impoai- 
tion  of  tax  on  Indivlduala)  as  precedea  aub- 
aectlon  (f )  thereof  la  amended  to  read  aa  t<A- 
Iowa: 


-aacnoN  i.  tax  i 

"(a)  XJMMumaa  lawfiauAia  lOiasa  Ttum 
SusfiTUW  Sropsss  tm  Hsaos  or  Booss- 
nous).— There  la  hereby  hnpnaert  on  tbe 
taxable  tawome  of  every  Indhrldual  (otber 
than  a  aurvMng  apouae  aa  defined  in  aecUon 
aca)  or  the  bead  of  a  bouaehoM  as  defined 
In  aectlon  Mb)  who  is  not  a  married  individ- 
ual (aa  defined  In  aectlon  141).  a  tax  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  foUowInc 
table: 


The  task 
No  tax. 

0    pliM    16%   of    Uw 
ezoMi  o««r  ••.000. 

t3.10«  phM  %t%  ot  the 

esoea  over  OSOaOOO. 
•4J00  pine  *•%  of  the 


"If  taxable  taeaaM  Ik 
Not  o*cr  ••.OM 
Orer   ••.•••   but   not 

o*er^ao.000 
Over  •••.••O  but  not 

over  •10.000 
Over^SO.eeo 


"(b)  M4WTF"  ImiviouALa  Fnjiio  Jonn 
Rxnnun  Aim  Smnravura  Srouasa.— There  la 
hereby  tanpoaed  on  tbe  taxable  Income  of 
every  married  Individual  (aa  defined  In  sec- 
tion 143)  who  makea  a  single  return  Jointly 
with  hla  apouae  under  aectlon  6013.  and 
every  aurvtvlnc  apouae  (aa  defined  In  aectlon 
9(a)).  a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  foOowlns  table: 

The  tax  Ik 
No  tax. 
0   pha    tS« 


Not  over  •lO.OaO 
Over  •10,000  but  not 

overOM.000 
Over  •94JI00  but  not 


of    the 
•10,000. 

•a.100  ptae  M%  of  the 


Ov«r04»,000 


•1.140  plUB  >•%  of  the 


"(c)  Hbabo  or  HouasHotsa  —There  la 
hereby  taapoeed  on  the  taxable  tneome  of 
every  Individual  who  la  the  bead  of  a  houae- 
hold  (aa  defined  In  aectlon  Kb)),  a  tax  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  fdlowlnc 
table: 

■Of  taxable  tneacM  le:  Thetaxlr 

Not  over  •S.OOO  No  tax. 

Over   04,000   but   not  0    plue    1*«    of    the 

ov«rOao,000  exeeei  over  ••,000. 

Over  •as,00e  but  not  •a.400  plue  M%  of  the 


OverOSS,000 


••.SM  plue  i0«  of  the 


"If  taxable  tateooM  la: 
Not  over  •S.aOO 
Over  •S.OOO   but   not 

overOlMSO 
Over  OiajOO  but  not 


The  tax  Ik 
No  tax. 
0    plue    U« 


el   the 


OverOasjOO 


•1.0(0  plui  M%  el  the 

eaeeMoverOlSMO. 
••.•TO  ptae  »%  el  the 


"(e)  BRAtaa  am  Tfeusrs.— There  ii  hereby 
liiirosnil  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every 
estate  and  truat  taxable  under  thia  aectlon  a 
tax  determined  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowlnf  table: 


••U  taxable  InceaM  Ik 
Not  over  •T.aoo 

Over   «T,a^O   but 

overOlfJOO 
OverOlTJOO 


"(d)  MAsanm  ImuvnuAts  Fanw  Sspasatb 
RsTUBin.— There  la  hereby  Impnafd  on  the 
taxable  income  of  every  married  Individual 
(aa  defined  In  aectlon  143)  who  doea  not 
make  a  alngle  return  Jointly  with  hla  apouae 
under  aectlon  6013  a  tax  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 


The  tax  Ik 
1*%  of  taxable  I 

not      •I JMplua  M«  of  Uw 
exoMi  over  •T  JOS. 
•a,m  phM  ••%  of  the 
exeeMover^njOO." 

sac  lis.  VLATTAX  poa  coaroeAiiONS. 

(a)  la  OsMAL.— Subaectlon  (a)  of  aectlon 
11  (Impoataw  tax  on  corporattona)  la  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follows: 

"(a)  OoaroaATioaa  a  Obhxbai.— There  is 
hereby  Impnerd  on  the  taxable  Income  of 
every  corpotatlon  a  tax  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  taxable  tneome  for  the  taxable  year." 

(b)  Cobvobmum  AMBSDnaai.— Subaectlon 
(b)  of  aectlon  11  (relating  to  amount  of  tax) 
la  hereby  repealed  and  aubaeetlon  (c)  and 
(d)  are  redealcnated  as  aubaeetlon  (b)  and 
(c),  reapecttvely. 

SubUUe  B— Repeals  and  cniangea  Related  to 
Reduction  In  Ratea 

sac  111.  UPXALS. 

(a)  OsassAL  Rou.— The  followlnc  provl- 
atona  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  3  (relating  to  tax  tablea  for  in- 
dhiduala). 

(2)  Part  VI  of  BUbchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
(aectlon  86  and  foUowing.  relatinc  to  mini- 
mum tax  for  tax  preferencaa). 

(3)  Part  I  of  aubcbapter  O  of  ctaapto-  1 
(aectlon  631  and  foUowtng.  relating  to  eorpo- 
ratkma  tanproperiy  accumulating  aurplua). 

(4)  Part  n  of  aubctaapter  O  of  chapter  1 
(aectlon  641  and  following,  relating  to  per- 
gonal hi*''***'g  nnnpan1fT> 

(6)  Section  1661  (relating  to  graduated 
corporate  tax  ratea). 

(b)  TkUST  TBBOWBACK  RULBS  Attlt  Oxlt 

TO  Foasiaa  Tkust.— Subpart  O  of  part  I  of 
sub^apter  J  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  treat- 
ment of  exceai  dtotrtbutlona  by  trust)  la 
^mjwKfaiH  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  Uie 
foltowlns  new  aectlon: 

-SBC  Ma  SVSrABT  TO.APrLT  ONLY  TO  POBBIGN 

Tsusn. 
"This  aubpart  ahall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  distributed  from  a  foreign 
trust." 

SIC  III  INOOMI  AViaAGINC  DiSAUiOWXD  HHI 
TAZrAYia  WHO  WAS  A  STVBBirr 
DCaiNG  BASS  PCBIOD. 

Subsection  (a)  of  aectlon  1303  (defining  in- 
divlduala who  are  eligible  for  Income  averag- 
ing) la  amended  to  read  aa  fcdtowa: 

"(a)  OnnaAL  Ruix— For  purpooea  of  thla 
part,  the  term  'eligible  Individual'  meana 
any  Individual  who— 

"(1)  la  a  dtlaen  or  realdent  of  the  United 
Statea.and 

"(3)  waa  not  a  student  in  any  baae  period 
year." 

TITIiE  n— BASE  BROADENDIO 

Subtitle  A-CredlU 

Past  I— RsrcALa 


SBC  Itl.  BCrBAlA 

The  following  provlalons  are  hereby  re- 
posed: 
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elating  to  credit  for  ex- 
and  dependent  care 
I  for  gainful  cflfqdoyment). 
(3)  Section  33  (rllaUng  to  credit  for  tbe  el- 
derly and  tbe  peiknanently  and  tottfly  dla- 
abled). 

(3)  Section  23  (relating  to  residential 
energy  credit). 

(4)  Section  24  (relating  to  oontrUmtlona  to 
candldatea  for  pubUc  office). 

(6)  Sectlona  27(tt>  and  036  (relating  to  poa- 
aeasiona  tax  credit). 

(6)  Section  26  (relating  to  clinical  teatlng 
expenaea  for  certain  drugs  for  rare  diaeaara 
and  condltiona). 

(7)  Section  20  (^dating  to  credit  for  pro- 
ducing fuel  from  a  nonoonventlonal  aouroe). 

(8)  Section  30  ^Uting  to  credit  for  in- 
creasing resesreta  activities). 

(9)  Section  32  (i^latlnc  to  earned  taioome). 

(10)  Section  38  (aUowing  credia  deter- 
mined under  aeetlons  40  and  41  and  sub- 
parte  E  and  P). 

(11)  Sectlona  40  and  87  (relating  to  aleobol 
used  aa  fuel). 

(12)  Section  41  (relating  to  rulea  for  deter- 
mining anunrnt  eg  employee  atocfc  ownei^ 
ship  credit). 

(13)  Subpart  E  of  part  IV  of  subdiapter  A 
of  chapter  1  (aectlon  46  and  following  rdat- 
ing  to  rulea  for  ootaputlng  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  certain  debradable  property). 

( 14)  Subpart  P  or  auch  part  IV  (aecUona  61 
and  62  relating  to  rulea  for  computing  credit 
for  employment  at  certain  new  employeea). 

Pabt  II-»OTHxa  CKANoaa 

SBC  ML  BEBSTABlilSinaNT  OT  PBaCOUMaT 
LOIITAIION  ON  fOaOCN  TAX 
CBBMT.I 

Subsection  (a)  df  aectlon  904  (rdating  to 
limitation  on  amcSmt  of  foreign  tax  credit) 
is  amended  to  read  aa  f ollowa: 

"(a)  PsB-OouimiT  LnmAnoa.— The 
amount  of  the  crsdlt  allowed  under  aectlon 
901(a)  In  respect  of  the  tax  paid  or  accrued 
to  any  country  agall  not  exceed  the  aame 
proportion  of  tiM  tax  againat  wbith  soeb 
credit  la  allowed  #hlch  the  taxpsyer'a  tax- 
able Income  from  feoureea  within  aoeh  coun- 
try (but  not  In  fexceaa  of  the  taxpayer'a 
entire  taxable  Indome)  bean  to  hla  entire 
taxaide  Income  for  the  taxable  year." 
SubtitlS  B-Excluakma 
Pakt  I— RxrsAia 


pactions  are  hereby  re- 

104  jrelaU 
■alditieaa). 

|[relatlng  to  oaotributiana 
and  health  plana). 
;  to  rental  value  of 


SBCtll.  RCPIALS. 
The   following 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  104  (relating  to  oompenaation 
for  injuriea  or  i 

(2)  Section  106 
by  employer  to 

(3)  Section  107 
panonagca). 

(4)  Section  112  (telating  to  certain  combat 
pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Foroea). 

(5)  Section  113  ^relating  to  Bausterfng-out 
paymenta  for  ittemben  of  the  Armed 
Forces). 

(6)  Section  116  trelating  to  partial  exclu- 
sion of  dhridends  received  by  individuals). 

(7)  Seetion>f8  {(relating  to  oontrfbutiona 
to  the  capttU  of  certain  regulated  public 
utiliUea).  i 

(6)  Section  119  <reUUng  to  meala  or  lodg- 
ing fumlahed  fori  the  convenience  of  the 
employer).  | 

(9)  Section  130 ,  (relating  to  amounta  re- 
ceived under  qualified  group  legal  servloe 
plans). 

(10)  Section  1211  (relating  to  one-time  ex- 
duaion  of  gain  fl^  aale  of  principal  resi- 
dence by  indlvldilal  who  hss  attained  age 
58). 


(11)  SseUon   124  (relating  to  auslifled 
trsaspoMatlan  provided  by  employer). 
(U)  Section   U6  (rdating  to  cafeteria 


(13)  Section  196  (rdating  to  certain  cost- 
sharing  paynwnts). 

(14)  asctlen  127  (relating  to  educational 

(U)  Section  199  (rebiting  to  dependent 

(16)  Section  306(e)  (relating  to  dividend 
leiutealiMfnt  in  pubHc  utUitiea). 

(17)  Section  631  (relating  to  payments  to 
encourage  exirioratlon.  devdopment.  snd 
twiwttiy  for  defense  purposes). 

(Ig)  Section  911  (relating  to  earned 
incone  of  eltlaens  or  residents  of  the  United 
StateaUving  abroad). 

(19)  Seetioo  913  (relating  to  exeim>tlon  for 
certain  aDowaneea). 

(99)  Section  931  (rdating  to  income  from 
aourees  withtai  the  United  States). 

(91)  Section  933  (relating  to  Income  from 
aooroes  within  Puerto  Rico). 

(93)  Subsectlans  (b)  snd  (d)  of  section 
13g9  (relating  to  exclusion  of  patronage 
dividenda  and  per-unit  retain  allocationa  for 
oooperativeB). 

Past  II— OxHsa  CKAiiexa 


SBC  nt.  C18TA1N  PBBBS  AND  AWABD& 

SeettoB  74  (rdsting  to  prises  snd  awarda) 
la  amended  to  read  aa  f <dlowB: 

-sac  TC  PBBBS  AND  AWABOa 

"Except  SB  provided  in  aeetkta  117  (rdat- 
ing to  BChoJarship  and  fdlowahip  granta), 
gross  income  indudes  smoOntB  reodved  ss 
priBBB  and  awards." 

na.  (anop-iBBM  upb  iNsmANcs  pub- 


(a)  la  Obmbul.— Subaectlon  (a)  of  aectlon 
79  (rdsttng  to  group-torn  life  insursnce 
purehssed  for  employees)  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  f (dlowE 

"(a)  la  asaBBAL— There  ahall  be  Induded 
in  the  groas  ineomr  of  an  employee  for  the 
taxable  yesr  aa  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
groap4enn  life  insaranoe  on  his  life  provid- 
ed for  part  or  aU  of  audi  year  under  a  policy 
(or  poUetea)  carried  directly  or  indirectly  by 
his  esaployer  (or  employen);  Init  only  to  the 
extent  that  auch  coat  exceeda  the  amount,  if 
any.  paid  by  the  employee  toward  the  pur- 
chaae  of  audi  inaurance." 

(b)  Szo8Piioa8.-«ubaectian  (b)  of  aectlon 
79  la  smwidwl  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1) 

paragrapha  (9)  and  (3)  aa 
1  (1)  sod  (3).  reveethrdy. 
(c>  OumrumMtma  AnaauMST.— Subsection 
(d)  of  aeetloD  79  is  her^y  repealed, 
sac  SI4.  TAXAnoN  or  innamoniBNT  oompin- 

SMMMAND  OnBB  COVBBNMBNTAL 

(a)  la  OoBBAL.— Section  86  (relating  to 
uneaqdoyawnt  eompenaation)  la  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 


•a   ONBHnjOTMBNT  OOHPBNSATION   AND 
Onoa  QOVBBNIIBNr AL  BBNBPna 

"(a)  la  Obbsbal.— OrosB  income  indudea— 

"(1)  sny  unemployment  rrnnpensstitm  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(3)  any  governmental  welfSre  or  aasist- 
snee  benefit  recdved  by  the  taxpayer 
during  tbe  taxable  year. 

"(b)  DBPiBiMuaa.- For  purposes  of  this 


"(1)  the  term  imcmployment  oompensa- 
tioo'  OMans  sny  smount  recdved  undo'  a 
law  of  the  United  Statea  or  of  any  State 
which  la  in  the  nature  of  unemployment 

OOBBDCDflBUOCle 

"(9)  the  term  'governmental  welfare  or  as- 
sistsnce  iMnefit'  meana  any  amount  payable 


in  caah  or  liy  a  qualified  inBtrument  under  a 
law  of  the  United  Statea.  any  State,  or  the 
Diatrlct  of  Columbia  which  la  in  the  nature 
of  a  welfare  lieneflt  or  of  monetary  aaslBt- 
ance  and  wliich  la  not  otiierwiae  ipedflcally 
exduded  from  graaa  income  by  a  providon 
of  thia  title  or  a  revenue  Act,  and 

"(3)  the  term  'quallfled  inBtrument'  means 
any  acrip,  voudier.  coupon,  atamp.  or  other 
instrument  whidi  hss  a  fixed  monetary 
value  dfaignatfri  on  Ita  face  and  Ib  redeem- 
able for  caah  or  other  thing  of  value. 

"(c)  LmiTATiOB.- In  tbe  caae  of  any  gov- 
ernmental welfare  or  aaaiatanoe  benefit  for 
which  the  taxpayer  made  a  caah  contribu- 
tion, tbe  amount  Includible  In  groas  Income 
of  the  taxpayer  under  aubaection  (a)  ahaU 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  such  con- 
trlbutian." 

(b)  Clbbical  AMBBMsar.— The  item  relat- 
ing to  aectlon  g6  in  the  table  of  aectkna  for 
part  n  of  BUbchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is 
smended  to  read  sa  follows: 

"Sec  65.  Unenudoyment  oompenaation  and 
other  governmental  beneflta." 

SBC  ZHt  UmTATHM  ON  PBOVATB^VaPOSB  TAX- 


(a)  Rbbal  or  Tax  Exsumoa  roa  laam- 
TBiAi.  DBVxLonfBar  Boaas.— AU  paiagraptas 
of  section  103(b)  (rdattag  to  induatrial  de- 
velopment bonda)  other  than  paragraplia 
(1).  (3).  and  (3)  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  RxPBAL  or  Tax  Bxssiruw  roa  Mobt^ 
SAGS  SDBsnnr  Boaas.— Section  103A  is 
ammded  to  read  aa  f ollowa: 

-8BC  1«IA.  MOBTGAOB  SDBSIOT  BONOa 

"(a)  CteBBUL  Ruia.— Any  mortgage  aubai- 
dy  iKnd  ahall  be  treated  aa  an  obiigatlan  not 
described  in  aabaectian  (a)  of  aectlon  103. 

"(b)  MoaraasB  Sussiar  Boaa  Dvibb).- 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  *mort- 
gsge  subsidy  bond'  mesns  any  oWigatinn 
whidi  la  iaaued  aa  part  of  an  iaaue  a  aignifi- 
cant  part  of  ttie  proceeds  of  which  la  to  lie 
uaed  directly  or  indirectly  for  mortgagea  (or 
other  owner  finanring)  on  owner-occupied 
reaidencea.'' 

(c)  Rbpbal  OP  Tax  Exmrxioa  roa  CSbtaib 
novAiB  PuBPuas  Boana.- 

(A)  Subaectlan  (a)  of  aection  103  la  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  f ollowa: 

"(a)  Obbbbal  Rukb.— Oroaa  income  doea 
not  indude  Intereat  on  the  Obiigatiaaa  of  a 
State,  a  territory,  or  a  poaawsion  of  the 
United  Statea.  any  political  aubdivlaion  of 
any  such  State,  territory,  or  poaaeBBion,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

(B)  Subaectlon  (e)  of  aectlan  103  la  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follows: 

"(e)  CssTAia  Pbivaxb  Pdbposb  Bombs.- 
Any  obligation  wtaidi  la  iBBoed  ss  psrt  of  an 
issue  sU  or  a  major  pottlan  of  the  proeeeda 
of  which  are  to  be  uaed  (directly  or  indlrect- 
ly>- 

"(1)  to  finance  loana  to  individualB  for 
educational  expenaea.  or 

"(3)  by  an  organisation  deacrilied  in  aec- 
tlon 601(cX3)  irtiieh  is  exempt  fivm  tsx- 
ati<m  under  aectlon  501(a), 

ahall  be  treated  aa  an  obligation  not  de- 
scribed in  aubaeetlon  (a)." 
(9)  CoaPOBMan  AUBaniBBTa.- 

(A)  Sutaaectiona  (bXl)  and  (cXl)  of  aectlan 
103  are  each  amended  by  BtriUng  out  "aub- 
aeetlon (a)  (1)  or  (9)"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)". 

(B)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aectlon  103(b)  (defin- 
ing exonpt  person)  is  smended  to  read  aa 
follows: 
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I.— For  purpowa  of 
Uw  tenn  'exonpt  pcnoo' 
[unit." 

(C)  SubMCtton  (d).  <(>.  (h).  (k).  (1).  and 
(m)  of  MctlaD  IM  an  hereby  icpMled. 
•K.  nc  scaouuHVAND  rtuammr  ncm- 

BOH  LODnSTO  TVITMN  AND  IB- 

(a)  Oonui.  Riiu.-AibMctlai»  (a)  and 
(b)  of  aectlon  IIT  (rtlatliif  to  aelurianlilpa 
and  fellowalilpa)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

"(a)  Is  Obbui.— In  the  caae  of  an  Indl- 
Tldual  who  ta  a  candhlatf  for  a  degree  at  an 
educational  oriantMtlon  deeerlbeil  in  aee- 
tloo  ITWbXlXAXtt).  grow  tocome  doea  not 
tairtwde  any  aBount  received  a^— 

"(l)aeefaoianhlp.or 

"(3)  a  feUowihlp  grant, 
to  the  extent  mtOi  anount  ia  uaed  for  quail- 
fled  tuition  and  rdated  eapinw  (within 
the  DMHiliw  of  luhwirtlon  (cXS)). 

"(b)  Pathbr  rai  Tttemim.  Rw«ar». 
Kxc— Subeeetkn  (a)  ahaU  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  any  aownnt  leeetved  which  rep- 
reaenU  payment  for  teaching,  reaearch.  or 
other  aerrleea  in  the  nature  of  part-time  em- 
ployment required  aa  a  condition  to  recetv- 
Ing  tlie  aeholiuahlp  or  the  fdlowahlp  grant. 
If  teaching,  leatith.  or  other  aervloea  are 
lequhed  of  aU  ■m-'***'*—  (whether  or  not 
redpienU  of  ■choiarihipa  or  feDowahlp 
granU)  for  a  partlrniar  degree  aa  a  oondi- 
ttai  to  reoeMiw  aneh  degree,  meh  teaching, 
rcaearah.  or  other  aanrleaa  ahall  not  be  re- 
garded aa  part-time  employment  within  the 
wMMiiHwj  «f  %H^  iMlieiirflnD  " 

(b)  CLAuncAXiow  or  Dsrammn  or 
QoAuno  TumuB  ass  Rbjowd  Kzronn.— 
(1)  Oawe  (1)  of  aectlon  117(cxaxA)  la 
uptfAMi  by  atilkliw  out  "at  an  tatatitution 
of  higher  educatton"  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "at  an  educational  organintkm  de- 
scribed in  aectlon  ITWbXlXAXHr. 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetlao  llT(cKl) 
ia  «««M«*Mi  by  inaertlng  "at  an  institution  of 
higher  education"  after  "qualified  tuition 

(c)  KzcLuaiow  or  tbb  Ahoowt  or  Tnmoii 
Rbpctiow  Rvsalb.— 8ubaectlon  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 117  (reiattaig  to  qualified  tnltian  reduc- 
tion) ia  hoeliy  repealed. 

Subtitle  C-Deductlona 


1  <l)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (g)  the  foUofwIng  aaw  auhaectlon: 
"(h)  Dboal  or'  Doocnoii  roa  All  Ooh- 
TBaii  Unman  on 


April  16, 1985 

(such  as  stodt 


"(1)  la  annul.— Mb  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subaeetlon  (a)  for  any  con- 
sumer interest. 

"(3)  OomoMn  mman  mmna.—rm 
purposes  of  this  subssetlon.  the  term  con- 
sumer intereet  means  any  interest  which  is 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  thia  chapter 
solely  by  reoaon  of  this  section,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  indude  any  interest  on 
any  indebteAieas  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  exdnsively  to  acquire,  construct, 
or  rehabilitate  any  residantial  property." 

or  BCDUcnoM  roa  rtATB  and 


(a)  la  Qbobul.— Subeectlon  (a)  of  aectlon 
104  (rdattaw  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is 
»j»ia»Miii  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  OoHOAL  Ruix— The  following  taxes 
Shan  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  within  which  paid  or  accrued: 

(1)  Ftarrign  real  prupcity.  income,  war 
proflts.  and  exoeas  profits  taxea. 

(3)  The  windfall  profit  tax  impooed  by  sec- 
tion 4M6." 

(b)  TKnncAL  Am  ComtNUiiiNi  AMxire- 
iiBiRS.-Subaectlon  (b>  of  such  section  IM  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Fonxum  Tazm  DornnD.— For  pur- 
poass  of  this  section,  the  term  'foreign  tax' 
incudes  only  a  tax  impneerl  by  the  authority 
of  a  foreign  country." 

8K.  m.  TBUUNATIOM  OT  TAX  nntPTION  FOB 

DBWiana  mrro.  and  wimwAWALs 

rWMI.  n>  CAPITAL  UNSIMJUnUN 

FUND  uniicb  aacTWN  m  or  not 

MBMBAMT  HAHNB  ACT.  ItM. 

(a)  Tazatioii  or  Dvoons.— Subaeetlon  (d) 
of  section  WT  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1934  (relating  to  nontaxabiUty  for  depooita) 
la  hereby  replealed. 

(b)  All  WraoBAWALs  Tibatd  as  Hon- 
qoAUFi^— Subeectlon  (f)  of  such  section 
407  is  amfnrted  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  No  withdrawal  after  December  SI, 
19W.  shaU  be  treated  as  a  qualified  with- 
drawal." 

Subtitle  D— Adjustment  to  Basis:  Changea 
in  Certain  Special  Capital  Gains  Treat- 
ment Frovialons 
The  f (^owtag  ptovialan  are  hereby  re-    wc  ai.  ADromnifn  to  basis  to  allow  pob 
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m. 


(1)  Subaectlona  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  151 
(relatli«  to  deductions  tar  additional  per- 
aonal  rnfrr^*"^  for  the  ddeiiy  and  blind) 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Section  179  (relating  to  election  to  ex- 
pense certain  depreciable  boainess  assets). 

(3)  Section  IM  (rriating  to  anttrtlsatlan 
of  certain  raUroad  rolling  stock). 

(4)  Seetlan  IM  (relating  to  amortlation 
of  railroad  grading  and  tunnel  borea). 

(8)  Section  IN  (relating  to  tertiary  injec- 
tanU). 

(6)  Section  IM  (relating  to  amortinUon 
of  irforeatatlon  expendtturea). 

(7)  Section  IM  (relating  to  certain  unused 
business  credits). 

(I)  Section  331  (relating  to  deduction  for 
two-earner  married  oouplaa). 

(9)  Section  333  (reli^tng  to  adoption  ex- 
). 


(a)  In  Obobal.— Part  n  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  basis  rules  of  gener- 
al application)  ia  amended  by  inaertlng  after 
section  1031  the  following  new  section: 

ISO.  iNDaoiB  or  land  and  cbbtain 

NOMnMANCIAL   AMIH    POB 
I  or  DRBBMININQ  <MIN  OB 


PABT  n— OlBB  CBAKOBS 

B.  BIPBAL  or  DBDVCnON  POB  ALL  OON- 
•OmB  mRBHT  OTHBB  THAN  Di- 
IBBBBT  ON  BBBIOBmAL  PBOPBBIT. 

Section  163  (relating  to  interest  expenses) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h) 


"(a)  Obboal  Rulb.— If  an  Indexed  asset  is 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  for  purposes 
of  this  Utle  the  indexed  basis  of  the  asset 
shall  be  substltutod  for  ita  adjusted  basis. 

"(b)IinnBDAaaaT.- 

"(1)  IB  OBBBBAL.— For  purposcs  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'indexed  asset'  meana— 

"(A)  any  tntereat  in  land  held  by  the  tax- 
payer (whether  or  not  connected  with  his 
trade  or  business). 

"(B)  any  property  held  by  the  taxpayer,  in 
oonnectlan  with  a  trade  or  business,  of  a 
kind  whidb  irould  normally  be  taiduded  in 
the  inventory  of  the  taxpayer  if  on  band  at 
the  dooe  of  the  taxable  year  to  the  extent 
the  taxpayer  doea  not  uae  the  UFO  method 
of  inventorytng  goods,  and 

"(C)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
any  other  property  held  by  the  taxpayer 


which  li  not  a  financial  i 
in  a  corporation). 

"(3)  CaxAW  PBOPBBTT  BxcunBi— For 
purposss  of  this  section,  the  term  'indexed 
ssset'  does  not  indude  any  of  the  foUowing 
property  or  Intersats  in  property: 

"(A)  Recovery  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  aectlon  lM(e)>. 

"(B)  CBBRoa's  nRBBBST.— Any  interest  in 
property  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  credi- 
tor's interest 

"(C)  Opxiom.— Any  option  or  other  right 
to  acquire  an  Interest  in  property. 

"(D)  NBT  LBABB  rBOPHRT.— In  the  caae  of  a 
lessor,  net  lease  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (hXD). 

"(3)  UFQ  MBnMMi  BsmRB.— The  term 
'UFO  method'  means  the  method  of  inven- 
torying goods  deecrlbed  in  section  473. 

"(c)  IMBBXXD  Basis.— For  purposss  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  IB  4BNBUL.— The  indexed  basis  for 
sny  asset  is— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  asset,  multi- 
plied by 

"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio. 

"(3)  AmiCABLB  ofFLATiOB  BATio.— The  ap- 
plicable Inflation  ratio  for  any  asset  is  the 
percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  groes  national  product  deflator 
for  the  ralmdar  quarter  in  whldi  the  dispo- 
sitlon  takes  place,  by 

"(B)  the  gross  national  product  deflator 
for  the  calendar  quarter  tai  which  the  asset 
was  soqulred  by  the  taxpayer  (or.  if  later, 
the  «— i^^***  quarter  ending  December  31. 
19«S). 

The  applicable  «'nPf**""  ratio  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  unless  it  is  greater  than 
1.  The  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  any 
asset  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  v^o  of  1 
percent. 

"(3)  Oaosa  matiobal  PB<»ucr  ssplatob.— 
The  groas  national  product  deflator  for  any 
<.yi«,fMi«r  quarter  is  the  implicit  price  defla- 
tor for  the  gross  national  product  for  such 
quarter  (as  shown  in  the  first  revision  there- 
of). 

"(d)  SraciAL  Rulb.— For  purpoees  of  this 

KitlUII — 

"(1)  TlBAniBR  AS  SBPABATB  ASSBT.- In  the 

case  of  any  asset,  the  following  shall  be 
treated  as  a  separate  asset* 

"(A)  A  substantial  improvement  to  proper- 
ty. 

"(B)  Any  other  portion  of  an  aaaet  to  the 
extent  that  aeparate  treatment  of  such  por- 
tion is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  ASSBTS  WnCB  abb  wot  imtMMMU  ASSBTS 
TBaOOOBOUT  BOLBma  PBBIOD.— 

"(A)  IB  OBNBUL.- The  applicable  inflation 
ratio  shaU  be  approcnlately  reduced  for  cal- 
endar months  at  any  time  during  which  the 
asset  was  not  an  indexed  asset 

"(B)  Cbxaib  sbobt  salbs.— For  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A),  an  asset  shall 
be  treated  as  not  an  indexed  asset  for  any 
short  sale  period  during  which  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  sells  short  property 
substantiiJly  Identical  to  the  asset  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  short 
sale  polod  b^dns  on  the  day  after  the  sub- 
stantially Identical  property  Is  sold  and  ends 
on  the  dosing  date  for  the  sale. 

"(3)  Sbctiob  cabbot  ibcbbass  obsibabt 
Loaa.— To  the  extent  that  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) this  section  would  create  or  Increase 
a  net  ordinary  loss  to  which  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  1331(a)  appllea  or  an  ordi- 
nary loas  to  which  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  spplies.  such  provision  shall  not 
apply.  The  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as 
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having  a  long-teni  capital  loss  In  an  BBaount 
equal  to  the  amoant  of  the  ordlnaiy  loas  to 
which  the  preceding  sentence  appUca. 

"(4)  ACBUmtlOfl  DATS  WHXBB  IBBBB  HAS 
BSBB  PBIOB  APPUCMIOH  OP  SUBSBLtMW  (Bl  (1) 
WITH   B8SPBCT  TO   TBB   TAZPATBB.— If   there 

has  been  a  prior  I  appllcaUon  of  subssetlon 
(a)  to  an  asset  wl|le  such  asset  was  held  by 
the  taxpayer,  the  date  of  arqnisltlon  of  such 
asset  by  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  not 
eaiiler  than  the  ^late  of  the  most  recent 
such  prior  application. 

"(e)  Cbtaib  ColnnJiT  Ebtribb.—  . 

"(1)  Pabibbbsh^- In  the  esse  of  a  part- 
nerdilp.  the  adjustment  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  at  the  dartnershlp  levd  shoO  be 
passed  through  t«the  partnen. 

"(3)  SraCHAPIBB  S  OOBPOBATIOBS.- In  the 

case  of  an  electing  small  businsBs  coipora- 
tton,  the  adjustment  under  subsection  (a)  at 
the  corporate  levfl  shall  be  psssrrl  through 
to  the  shareholdela. 
"(f)  DiSPoamo«s 


"(1)  In  OBBBA^-This  ssetion  diall  not 
apply  to  any  taik  or  other  di^oaition  of 
property  between|rdated  penoos  exeqit  to 
the  extent  that  tbe  basis  of  sud>  property 
In  the  hands  of  Uae  tranateree  ia  a  substltot- 
edbasls.  , 

"(3)  Rblatbd  pbsobs  dbpibbb.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'related  per- 


set 


"(A)  persons  bearing  a  relationahip 
forth  in  aectlon  307(b).  and 

"(B)  persons  titeted  as  single  em^yer 
under  subeectlon  m)  or  (c)  of  ssctlon  414. 

"(g)  TBABsmn  To  Ibcbbasb  Tbsbsibu  Ab- 

JUSTMBBT  oa  DBTBBCIAnOB  AlLOWASCB.- If 

any  person  tianffers  caah.  debt,  or  any 
other  property  to  another  person  and  the 
principal  purpooe  ^  such  transfer  ia— 

"(1)  to  sscure  <k  increaae  an  adjustment 
under  subsection  (k).  or 

"(3)  to  Inutast !  (by  reason  at  sn  adjust- 
ment under  subsatotion  (a))  a  deduction  for 
depredation,  depletion,  or  amoitlBBtlon. 
the  Secretary  mi<y  disallow  part  or  aQ  of 
such  adjustment  cr  increase. 

"(h)  DBPiBiTioBs.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)    NXT    LBASE    PBOFBRT    BBFIBBD.- ITlC 

term  'net  lease  pmperty'  means  leased  real 
property  where— 

"(A)  the  term  ot  the  lease  (taUng  Into  ac- 
count optlona  to  taiew)  was  M  percent  or 
more  of  the  usefia  life  of  the  property,  and 

"(B)  for  the  penod  of  the  lease,  the  sum 
of  the  deductions  prlth  respect  to  soda  proih 
erty  which  are  allowable  to  the  leaaor  aoldy 
by  reaaon  of  sectnn  163  (other  than  rents 
snd  reimbursed  amounts  with  respert  to 
such  property)  IsllS  percent  or  less  of  the 
rental  Income  produced  by  such  ptopeity. 
ncLilsBS  nras 


"(3)  Sxocx  niculBBs  iBiiassi  n  a  i 
TiusT  PDB9.— Tbeiterm  'stock  in  a 
tion'  Indudea  an^  intereet  in  a 
trust  fund  (as  deflbed  in  sectian  8M  (a)). 

"(1)  RBOOLATiofa.- The  Secretary  ahall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neoea- 
sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  seetl^" 

(b)  Clbbxcal  AkBBDiuBT.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  S  of  subchapter  O  of  audi 
chapter  1  Is  amenned  by  inaertlng  after  the 
Item  relating  to  aectlon  1031  the  following 
new  Item: 


"Sbc.  1033.  Indexing  of  certain  assets  for 
purposes  of  detennlnlng  gain 
orlo^" 

SBC  at  CHAW»8  il  CBBTAIN  flPBCUL  CAITtAL 
GAINS  ItOATMBNT  PBOVniOra. 

(a)  DxDucnoH  pob  Cbbtaib  NBt  Capital 
Oaibs  Allowbo  MB  CoaroBATioas.— Subsec- 


tion (a)  of  section  1303  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  capital  gatais)  is  amended  to  read  as 

fdlOWK 

"(a)  IB  Obibul.- If  any  taxpayer  has  a 
net  capital  gain  for  any  taxable  year.  33W 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  net  capital 
gain    ahaU    be    a    deduction    from 


(b)  Rbpbal  or  Alibbbativx  Tax  pob  Cob- 
POBAXiOBa.— Section  1301  (relating  to  alter- 
native tax  for  corporations)  is  hereby  re- 


(e)  MO  Spbcial  Capital  Oaibs  Tbbai 

AUOBFBB  POB  IBUBJLU)  ASSlll  ABB  RBOOVBBT 

.-  Section  1331  (defining  capital 
t)isaBiended- 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  rscovery  property  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  sectian  166(e)):  and 

"(7)  indexed  asseU  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined hi  seetkm  1633(b)).".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

ffyTnl^ffn?T^ 

(d)  laoxATioa  ob  Capital  Loaaas  Applhd 
TO  DiRiBcnoBS  BaiwuB 

ABB  Utao  Tbbm.- 

(1)  IB  OBBBBAL-Aibsection  (b)  of  sectian 
1311  (rdattaig  to  limitation  on  cairftal  leases 
In  the  case  of  taxpayers  other  than  oorpora- 
tlcna)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Onm  Tazpatbbs.— 

"(1)  IB  OBBBBAL.- In  the  esse  of  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation.  leases  from  sales 
or  exdisjoges  of  capital  assets  shall  be  sl- 
lowed  only  to  the  extent  of  gains  tnm  such 
sales  or  exchangwi  plus  (If  such  lasses 
exceed  such  gains)  whichever  is  the  small- 
eat: 

"(A)  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  $3,000  ($1,800  In  the  case  of  a  sepsr 
rote  return  by  a  husband  and  wife),  or 

"(C)  the  net  capital  loss. 

"(3)   OOKPOTATIOB    OP   TATASIB    IBOOIfX.— 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  taxable 
inoame  shall  be  computed  without  regard  to 
gaina  or  loaaes  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  aaaets  and  without  regard  to  the  de- 
ductiona  provided  In  aectim  181  (relating  to 
personal  exemptions)  or  any  deduction  in 
Ueu  thereof." 

(3)  Ooanaamn  ambbdmbbt.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  1313  (relating  to  carryovers 
for  taxpayen  other  than  oorporatlona)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  OnoB  Tazpatbbs.— If  a  taxpayer 
other  than  aanporation  has  a  net  capital 
kMS  for  any  taxable  year,  the  exoe«  (if  any) 
of- 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  loss,  over 

"(8)  the  BBBOunt  allowed  for  the  taxable 
year  under  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of 
aectlon  ISlKbXl). 

shaD  be  treated  as  a  capital  loss  In  the  suc- 
eeedlng  taxaUe  year." 

(e)  SLnmiAxioB  or  Distdictiobs  Buwub 
SHoeT-TBBM  abb  Lobo-Tbbm  Oaibs  and 
LoasBB  Babbd  ob  HoLBnra  naioD.— Section 
1333  Is  "■— ~*«^  to  read  as  follows: 

"BBC  ua.  oma  tcbmb  bblating  to  capttal 

OAlNBANDLOflaBS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

"(1)  Capral  «aib.— The  term  'capital  gain' 

gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 

>  If.  and  to  the  extent  that  such 

gain  Is  taken  Into  account  in  computing 


'(3)  Capital  Loaa.— The  term  'capital  Iom' 
MB  from  Uie  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset  if.  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
lOB  is  taken  into  account  In  computing  tax- 


"(3)  Net  capital  Losa.— The  term  'net  cap- 
ital loM'  means  the  excess  of  the  lasses  from 
the  sales  or  exdianges  of  capital  assets  over 
the  gains  from  such  ssles  or  exchanges. 

"(4)  Net  capital  oaib.- The  term  'net  cap- 
ital gain'  meana  the  excea  of  the  gains  from 
the  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  over 
the  losses  from  the  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  aasets." 

(f)  Rbpbal  op  Rbjokb  Pbovisiobs.— The 
following  provisions  are  hereby  repealed: 

(I)  Section  366  (relating  to  sale  of  Und 
with  unharvested  crop). 

(3)  Section  373  (relating  to  disposal  of  coal 
or  domestic  Iron  ore). 

(3)  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d) 
of  section  391  (rdating  to  reduction  in  cer- 
tain corporate  preference  Items). 

(4)  Section  Ml  (relating  to  collapsible  cor- 
porations). 

(8)  Section  631  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  in 
the  case  of  timber,  coal,  or  domestic  iron 
ore). 

(6)  Section  736  (relating  to  distributions  of 
property). 

(7)  Section  781  (rdating  to  collapsible 
partnerships). 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1331  (defining 
capital  asset). 

(9)  Section  1331  (relating  to  property  used 
in  the  trade  or  busineB  and  involuntary 
converrioiis). 

(10)  Section  1338  (rdating  to  sale  or  ex- 
change of  patents). 

(II)  Section  1336  (relating  to  amortisation 
in  excem  of  depredation). 

(13)  Section  1339  (relating  to  gain  from 
sale  of  depredaUe  property  lietween  certain 
related  taxpayers). 

(13)  Seetlan  1348  (relating  to  gain  from 
dispositions  of  certain  depreciable  proper- 
ty). 

(14)  Sectian  1346  (relating  to  gahi  on  for- 
eign investment  company  stock). 

(18)  Section  1M7  (rdattaig  to  election  by 
foreign  Inveatment  companies  to  distribute 
income  currently). 

(16)  SecUon  1348  (relating  to  gain  from 
certain  sales  or  exchanges  of  stock  in  cer- 
tain fordgn  corporatioas). 

(17)  Section  1349  (relating  to  gatai  from 
certain  sales  or  exchanges  of  patents,  etc. 
to  foreign  cotporations). 

(16)  Section  1380  (rdattaig  to  gatai  from 
disposition  of  certain  demedable  realty). 

(19)  Section  1383  (rdattaig  to  gain  from 
diapodtion  of  farm  land). 

(30)  Section  13M  (rdattaig  to  gatai  from 
dispodtion  of  interest  in  oil,  gas,  tn*  geother- 
mal  pnwerty). 

(31)  Section  1388  (relating  to  gatai  from 
dispodtion  of  section  136  property). 

(33)  Section  1374  (rdattaig  to  capital  gain 
of  subchapter  8  corporations). 
TITLE  m-CAPITAL  COST  REXXJVERT 

SUBTRLX  A— AoCILBBATXD  COST  RBCOVBIT 
StSTXM  RXPOBII 

SBC  ML  DBPBBCIATION  AOXXWr  8T8R11  EBTAB- 
LUHBD:  AO0OUNT8  INDEXED  POB  M- 
PLAnON. 

Section  166  (relating  to  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SBC  IH.  (UPTTAL  COST  BBCOVBBT  SYSTBM. 

"(a)  Allowancx  or  DBmrcnoB.— In  the 
caae  of  recovery  property,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  recovery  deduction  provided  by 
this  section. 

"(b)  Amount  op  Oeouctiob.— The  amount 
of  the  deduction  allowable  by  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  the  aggregate 
amount  determined  by  applying— 
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"(1)  Tbe  raeovery  percentage  for  each  siull  be  increued  on  the  flnt  day  of  each  any)  which  would  be  apfdlcaUe  with  respect 

daa  of  praperty.  to  ralwvitf  quarter  by  the  appllcaMe  Inflation  to  any  property  under  lubaectlon  (m)  of  aec- 

"(3)  the  balance  in  the  recovery  account  ratio.  tlon    167   (determined   without   regard   to 

for  raeh  daa  at  the  end  of  nich  year.  "(S)  lUBOcnoas  oi  aooouwt.—  paragraph  (4)  thereof  and  as  If  tbe  taxpayer 

"(c)  Cun  an  CtAas  Lm.—  "(A)  Pioronr  Bisroaa  or  ooaiira  tiul—  had  made  an  elecUon  under  nich  nibaec- 

"(1)  Tmu.— All  recovery  property—  Tbe  recovery  account  for  any  elaa  of  reoov-  tlon). 

"(A)  ahaU  be  pteoed  In  1  of  the  clamea  act  ery  property  ahaU  be  deduced  by  an  amount  "(3)  No  aojusxibiit  whbb  raopamr  aia- 

forth  In  tbe  foUowtng  table,  and  equal  to  the  amount  reallMd  on  each  reoov-  roan  or  boobb  cboai  or  tazabu  tim  n 

"(B)  ahaU  have  the  clam  life  aet  forth  for  ery  property  of  aueh  dam  divoaed  of  by  the  vthicb  placd  n  sonncB.— No  adluatment 

auch  dam  in  the  foilowtiv  table:  taxpayer  during  tbe  taxable  year.  shall  be  made  under  paragrapha  (S)  and 

Ciaaalife  "(B)  Amoowt  allowb  nmBi  rtaa  sac-  (SXA)  of  subsection  (f)  In  respect  of  any 

-nam                                          (In  years)  noa.— Tbe  recovery  aeeount  for  any  clam  of  property  whldi  Is  disposed  of  by  tbe  taxpay- 

•      3  recovery  property  shall  be  reduced  by  an  er  before  tbe  dose  of  the  taxable  year  In 

s!!l  """                     ~Z1                   5  amount  equal  to  tbe  amount  of  tbe  deduc-  which  placed  In  service  by  tbe  taxpayer. 

™              ^^  ^^^  allowed  under  subssctlon  (a)  with  re-  "(J)  TBAmvaa  at  scan.— No  reduction 

~~-^  ^         ■■"    ~             ij  jpjct  xo  such  clam  (but  not  lem  than  the  shaU  be  made  under  paragraph  OXA)  of 

9  ~       1.  ~      ~                      ""         IB  amount  allowable).  subsection  (f )  by  reason  of  any  tranafer  at 

••(9)    AuVoa^ii^  m  ^^!*^ii.Znir   nur-  "<*'   AwucaaLt   nucnoa   Ban]RD.-For  death. 

™i  «ffSISISrM^  ^^^  purpoam  of  this  subsection,  the  term  appU-  "(4)  PMwnTT  caastmi  to  si  aaoovnT 

^^w^^SS?  ^r«t  ..  nrovided  In  «»*•  «w>etlon-  means,  with  respect  to  any  nanxn—U  any  property  taken  into  ac- 

-.li^Ji-S^lSSSi  ^itSSSfrtJS  recovery  property,  a  fraction-  count  under  subsection  (f)  oeaam  to  be  re- 

S^S!SS2^iSLrS?IS,5Srirtt^  "(D  the  numerator  of  wwch  is  the  number  oovery  property  during  any  taxable  year- 

^ilSEfi^^^^^^^^  of  months  (using  a  mkHBonth  convention)  "(A)  sucb  property  shaU  be  trsalad  as  dis- 

rouowug  tame.                               _     ^  ..  in  the  taxable  year  during  wbldi  tbe  prop-  posed  of  by  tbe  taxpayer  during  such  tax- 

"If  the  present  clam       Tbe  propnty  ahaU  erty  was  In  service,  and  ableyear.and 

life  of  tbe  property               beaasigMdto  ••(U)tbedenoeBlnatorof  wblchis  IX  "(B)  tbe  basts  of  such  property  in  the 

(in  yean):                                       (dam):  ..^^•^  Arrucaau  nrLsnod  aano  aamna.—  bands  of  the  taxpayer  after  such  essmfinn 

U  lem  than  4  ■■■...■.„. 1  ^„  purposm  of  this  subsectloa.  the  term  ahaU  be  treated  as  equal  to  tU  fata-  market 

■qnls  or  exceeds  4.0  'applicable  InflaUon  ratio',  with  respect  to  value. 

but  is  Mm  umn9.5 —                         2  ^te  first  day  of  any  calendar  quarter.  Is  the  "(ft)  Ouroamom  onm  tmaa  sals  o«  kx- 

Equals  or  exceeds  9 A  percentage  arrtved  at  by  dlvldliw-  auimB.-U  any  recovery  pnperty  is  dls- 

but  Is  lem  than  14 —                         3  ..(^)  ^^^  ^^^^  national  pnxluct  deflator  posed  of  In  a  dispoaitlaD  whidi  Is  not  a  sale. 

equals  or  exceeds  14 .-.                         4  ^^  defined  in  section  lOWcXS))  for  tbe  exchange,  or  involuntary  oooverskm  and 

"(B)  BoiLMMOs  AMB  siBDcruBxs  ASSionD  second  preceding  r%ym*^'  quarter  ending  which  is  not  described  la  paiagrspta  (6)  or 

TO  CLAsa  a.— All  dam  9  real  property  ahall  be  before  auch  day.  by  (7).  tbe  reduction  under  paragraph  (ftXA)  of 

aaslinrd  to  dam  ft.  "(B)  tbe  gram  nmi«"«'  product  deflator  subsection  (f )  for  such  diapositlan  shall  be 

"(3)  CLAsa  a  bxal  raonarT.— For  purposm  for  tbe  third  preceding  '^it«t«r  quarter  the  fair  market  value  of  tbe  prupeity.  In 

of  paragraph  (3).  tbe  term  'dam  5  real  prop-  ending  before  such  day.  the  case  of  a  diaposltlon  of  pnvcrty  by 

erty'  means  any  iccovery  property  which  Is  -(g)  i>|mb  roa  makhw  Aajusmaars.-  abandonment,  tbe  fair  market  value  thereof 

real  property  except  that  such  term  shall  -(A)  Im  aaniAL.— Any  adjustment  under  shall  be  treated  as  if  It  were  lero. 

not  Indude  any  real  property  with  a  preaent  parapapta  (3XA)  or  (3XA)  shall  be  made  as  "(ft)  TRAmms  wnn  basis  ooas  ovbl— 

dam  life  which  Is  1cm  than  *A  years.  of  the  doae  of  the  taxable  year  but  before  "(A)  la  aawaaai,  —If  any  recovery  property 

"(d)  Raoovorr  PaataaiAaa.— For  purposm  ti^e  determinatioo  of  tbe  amount  allowable  Is  transferred  snd  tbe  transferee's  basis  of 

of  this  section,  the  term  'recovery  percent-  ^  f^  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  such  property  is  determined  in  whole  or  In 

age'  means,  with  respect  to  any  clam  of  taxable  year.  part  by  reference  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 

property  for  any  taxable  year,  the  percent-  "(B)  Rxaocnoa  roa  DDucnoa.— Any  re-  tbe  transferor,  then,  under  regxilatlons  pre- 

age  determined  under  the  following  table:  ductlon  under  paragraph  (3XB)  shall  be  scribed  by  tbe  Secretary— 

Tbe  recovery  made  as  of  the  h^gtoniny  of  the  taxable  "(i)  tbe  transferor's  rsoovery  account  for 

"In  the  case  of  class:               percentage  is:  year  following  tbe  taxable  year  for  which  the  clam  of  property  in  which  the  recovery 

1 33  H  the  amount  was  allowed  (or  allowable)  as  a  property  falls  sbaU  be  reduced  by  the  trans- 

3 30  deduction  under  subsection  (a).  f erred  amount,  and 

3 10  "(7)   OooasnATKW   with   oraxa   raovi-  "(11)   for   purpoam   of  determining   tbe 

4 ft  siom.—  transferee's  basis  in  such  property,  tbe  ad- 

ft 3H  "(A)  Dupoomom  mat  laiAna  as  duposi-  Justed  basis  of  aueh  property  In  tbe  bands 

"(e)   Racovarr   paoraaTT   Ovma-Rir  noas  roa  cbtax>  nmposas.— For  purposm  of  tbe  transferor  sbaQ  be  treated  as  equal  to 

purpoam  of  this  title,  the  term   recovery  of  this  Utle  (other  than  this  section),  the  tbe  transferred  amount 

property*  means  property  of  a  character  disposition  of  any  proparty  in  a  iccovery  ae-  "(B)  TRAmmasB  amoowt.— For  purpoam 

subject  to  tbe  allowance  for  depredation-  count  shall  be  treated  as  If  it  were  not  a  dls-  of    subparagra^    (A),     the    teansfCTred 

"( 1)  used  in  a  trade  or  busineaa.  or  poattkm.  amount  sbaO  be  the  amount  which  bean 

"(3)  held  for  tbe  production  of  Income.  "(B)  NaaATivx  balaiics.— If.  as  of  the  close  the  same  relation  to— 

which  is  placed  in  aervloe  by  tbe  taxpayer  of  any  taxable  year  (after  the  adJustmenU  "(1)  tbe  total  amount  in  tbe  transferor's 

after  December  31. 1968.  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3XA)).  there  Is  a  recovery  account  immediately  before  the 

"(f)  RacovBT  Accouwr.—  negative  balance  in  any  lecovary  account  transfer,  ss 

"(1)  la  aaimuL.-The  taxpayer  shall  m-  then,  notwithstanding  any  other  provislopa  "(U)  tbe  fair  market  value  of  the  trans- 

tabllsh  a  recovery  account  for  each  dam  of  of  thla  subtitle-  f erred  proparty  bean  to  the  fair  market 

recovery  property.  "(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  value  of  aU  property  in  such  aooount  Imme- 

"(3)  AMHTiom  TO  Aooouirr.—  which—                                                           diatriy  before  the  transfer.               

"(A)  la  aaanAL.— Tbe  recovery  sccount  "(I)  such  negative  balance  (expressed  ss  a  "(C)  Aotbokitt  to  paacana  altbiiatb 

for  any  clam  of  letovery  property  shall  be  positive  number),  exceeds  mbiwobs    or    AUOCATioa.— "nw    Secretary 

Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  "(H)  the  applicable  fraction  of  tbe  basis  of  may    by    regulations    prescribe    alternate 

of—  aO  recovery  property  In  tbe  dam  of  reeov-  methods  for  alkicattng  the  balance  in  any 

"(1)  the  product  of—  ery  property  for  which  such  sccount  is  ea-  recovery  account  for  purpoam  of  deteimin- 

"(I)  tbe  basis  of  each  recovery  property  In  tablishcd  which  was  placed  in  ssrvloe  by  tbe  ing  tbe  tranaf erred  amount  of  any  property. 

such  clam  which  is  placed  In  service  by  the  taxpayer  during  tbe  taxable  year,  ahall  be  "(7)  Lnrn  ans  xzouaaaa:  i]nroi.o>TABT 

taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year,  and  lnfVi4Hl  in  gram  Income  for  auch  taxable  oolrvBsioim.— Under  regulations  prescribed 

"(II)  tbe  applicable  fraction,  plus  year  m  ordinary  income,  and  by  tbe  Secretary,  In  the  cam  of  any  ex- 

"(il)  the  product  of—  "(U)  tbe  balance  In  tbe  account  shaO  be  change  deacribed  in  section  1031  or  1033— 

"(I)  tbe  bMto  of  each  recovery  property  In  adJiHted  (as  of  tbe  beginning  of  the  follow-  "(A)  if  the  propertlm  fall  in  the  same 

^^^y^  dam  wbldi  was  placed  in  service  by  Ing  taxable  year)  by  adding  to  the  account  class,  changm  shall  be  made  in  the  taxpay- 

the  taxpayer  daring  the  preceding  taxable  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  amount  Included  in  er's  recovery  sccount  for  such  dam  only  to 

year,  and  gram  tncoose  under  clause  (I).  the  extent  necessary  to  reflect  the  money  er 

"(il)  1  minus  the  applicable  fraction.  "(g)  Spbciai.  Roua.-  other  property  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 

"(B)  Abjosimbvt  roa  niFLATioa.— The  re-  "(1)    PaaaaiR    class     ura.— The     term  tlon  1031)  or  property  not  similar  or  related 

account  for  any  clam  of  property  present  clam  life'  means  the  clam  life  (If  In  service  or  use  (within  tbe  Bssanlng  of  sec- 
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tlon  1033)  paid,  fexchanged.  or  received,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and 

"(B)  if  tbe  p«opertiM  fall  In  dttfatcnt 
rlsmrs.  mroper  adjustments  In  tbe  rscorery 
accounts  for  botb  rismm  shall  be  amde  to 
carry  out  tbe  nwyemgnltlon  provided  for  in 
suchsectlon. 

"(6)  SBoar  taxablx  tbabs.— Tbe  appUea- 
tlon  of  this  section  to  taxable  yean  of  lem 
than  13  months  Audi  be  In  aeootdanee  wiUi 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(0)  TRAHannHfAL  bulb.— 

"(A)  la  osHBaAii— For  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  D^ember  31,  Iftift.  tbe  tax- 
payer  may  dect  lo  treat  as  recovery  proper- 
ty any  property  I  which  would  be 
property  if  it  bad  been  placed  in 
after  December  31.  lft6S. 

"(B)  Bucnoii  ptusT  aptly  to  au  glass- 
Bs.— An  election  4»de  under  this  paragraph 
for  any  taxable  (year  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  all  daasss  of  pioperty. 

"(C)   MBrWOB   m   WHICa   PaOVBRTT  TAKBB 

mo  AoooowT.— Aiiy  property  wbldi  is  treat- 
ed as  recovery  prftperty  by  reaaon  of  an  elec- 
tion under  this  iaramph  for  any  taxable 
year- 

"(i)  sbaU  be  ti^ated  as  placed  in  aerviee 
during  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(11)  SbaU  be  taken  into  aeeount  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such 
property  as  of  tb^  beginning  of  tbe  taxaUe 
year." 

SUBl'lILB  I 


totheadjusi 
ttebeginnii 

ILB^— OlHBB 


PARTI-REPBALS 
SMX  ni.  UPkAIA. 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: r 

(1)  Subeectlonjc)  of  secttao  SftS  (relating 
to  intangible  drilling  and  devdopment  costs 
in  the  case  of  oO  and  gas  wells  and  geother- 
malwdls). 

(3)  Section  167  ^dating  to  depredation). 

(3)  Subsections  Kb),  (c).  (g).  and  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 160  (rdatini  to  amortisation  of  pollu- 
tion control  faeUtttes). 

(4)  8ubsectk»s|(c)  and  (d)  of  section  177 
(relating  to  trademark  and  trade  name  ex- 
ponditurm).         ! 

(8)  Section  178  (relating  to  depredation  or 
amortlaatton  of  Improvements  made  by 
lessee  on  lessor's  Property). 
I  (relating  to 


election  toex- 


). 
(relating  to  ammtliatlnn 

Itures). 
613A.  snd  614  (relating  to 
on), 
(relating  to  development 


(6)  Sectkm  170 1 
pense  certain 

(7)  Section  If 
of  reforestation 

(8)  SecUons 
percentage  I 

(9)  Sectkm  6U 
expenditures). 

(10)  Section  6171  (relating  to  deducUon  and 
recapture  of  cert^  mining  exploration  ex- 
petuUturm). 

PART  n-OTHER  CEUXatB 
SBC  lie  POLLunoMooNiaoL  rAcajnta. 

(a)  In  OBBBBAL^-Subaectlon  (a)  of  sectkm 
169  (relating  to  alhnrance  of  deduction  with 
respect  to  tbe  ambrtJsatlon  of  poOutlan  con- 
trol fadlltlm)  is  ifnended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(a)  Bach  person,  at  his  slectlon.  may 
treat  the  amortlpble  basis  of  any  certified 
pollution  control  jfadllty  as  dam  3  recovery 
property  and  add  an  amount  equal  to  soeb 
basis  to  tbe  recovery  sccount  (eatabllsbed 
pursuant  to  section  168(fXl))  for  such  prop- 
erty. Any  adjustibent  in  a  lecovery  account 
under  this  seetiob  shall  be  made  as  of  the 
end  of  the  taxaU^  year  in  which  siieh  f  adli- 
ty  was  complete*  or  acquired  or  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year.  Any  eleetlan  under 
this  subseetkm  sbaU  be  made  at  sadi  time 
and  in  such  manlier  aa  the  Secretary  ahall 
preecribe.' 


(b)  Cimiirai,  Ambmbsibbts.— Such  section 
160  is  smended  by  redeaignstlng  subsections 
(d).  (e).  (fX  and  (i>  as  subsectiona  (b).  (c). 
(d).  and  (e).  reveetively. 

•K.  sn.  CnKSLATWI*  BXPINDnVBia 

Section  173  (relating  to  diculatlon  ex- 
pendltnrm)  is  amended  to  rad  as  followK 
■vw.  ns  oacuLAiioH  EXPSNomndB. 

"(a)  Obbbral  Rulb.— Expenditures  (other 
than  expenditmes  for  the  purchase  of  land 
or  daprsdaMe  property  or  for  the  aoquisi- 
tlon  at  dmilatkin  through  the  purchase  of 
any  part  of  the  btiiintm  of  another  publish- 
er of  a  newapaper.  magssinf.  or  other  peri- 
odical) to  eatsblish,  maintain,  or  increase 
tbe  dreulatlon  of  a  newspaper,  magaainf,  or 
other  periodical  sbaU  be  treated  as  dam  1 
recovery  praperty  and  added  to  the  recovery 
account  (established  pursuant  to  section 
160(fXl))  for  such  |HY>perty.  Any  adjust- 
ment in  a  recovery  aooount  under  this  sec- 
tion SbaU  be  made  as  of  tbe  end  of  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  any  such  expenditure 
was  paid  or  accrued. 

"(b)  BzconoB.— Subeectkm  (a)  shall  not 
apply  wtUi  raapert  to  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditure as  (under  regutetloos  prescribed 
by  tbe  Secretary)  la  chargeable  to  capital 
aeeount  If  the  taxpayer  elects,  in  accordance 
with  audi  regulatkna,  to  treat  such  portion 
as  so  etaargeaUe.  Sudi  election.  If  made, 
must  be  tar  tbe  total  amount  of  such  por- 
tlco  of  tbe  expenditure  wtalch  is  so  charge- 
able to  capital  account,  and  shall  be  binding 
for  aD  subsequent  taxaUe  yean  unless, 
upon  application  by  the  taxpayer,  the  Sec- 
retary permits  a  revocation  of  such  election 
subject  to  such  condltlona  aa  he  deema  nec- 


,  sia  nuonun  and  tkaob  name  rxpbidi- 
nnoB. 

Submctlon  (a)  of  aection  177  (relating  to 
tradeamik  and  trade  name  expenditures)  la 
ammdnd  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  la  Obboul.- Any  tiademark  or  trade 
name  expenditure  paid  or  accrued  during  a 
taxable  year  beginning  afto-  December  31, 
lOBB,  amy.  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayn. 
be  treated  as  dam  3  recovery  property  and 
added  to  the  lecovery  account  (established 
pursuant  to  section  lOWfXD)  for  such  prop- 
erty. The  expenditures  added  to  such  recov- 
ery aeeount  sbsJl  be  treated  as  expenditures 
property  chargeable  to  capital  account  for 
purpoam  of  sectkm  1016(aXl)  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  baals  of  property).  Any  ad- 
justment in  a  recovery  account  under  this 
seetkm  shall  be  made  as  of  the  end  of  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  expenditure  was 
paM  or  accrued.  Any  dectlcm  under  this 
subsection  sbaU  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  audi  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 


na   AMomxAiioN   or   camnxKnos 
panoD  iNnmrr  AND  TAZB& 

(a)  Obrbbal  9IILB.— Subaeetlon  (b)  of  sec- 
tion m  (relating  to  amortisation  of 
fTMn^-ff  diarged  to  capital  account)  is 
"««—"*■''  to  read  as  f oQowk 

"(b)  AMoanBAXiOH  or  AMOums  Chabod 
to  Capixai,  Aoooom.— Any  amount  paid  or 
accrued  wbldi  would  (but  for  subsection 
(a))  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  tbe  tax- 
able year  in  which  paid  or  accrued  shall  be 
treated  as  dam  3  recovery  property  and 
added  to  tbe  recovery  account  (established 
pursuant  to  sectton  168(fXl))  for  such  re- 
covery property.  Any  adjustment  In  a  recov- 
ery account  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
as  of  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  amount  was  paid  or  accrued." 

(b)  TBCHWICAL    AMD    COMPOBMIIfO    AMBRD- 

(1)  Subsecttons  (c)  and  (d)  of  aecUon  189 
are  bcnreby  repealed. 


(3)  Subseetkm  (e)  of  sectkm  180  is 
natcd  as  aubarctlon  (c). 

SBC  tn.  «TAIff-Ur  KKPBHUmjBBa.    ^ 

Subsection  (b)  of  sectkm  lOS  (relating  to 
start-up  costs)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fot 


"(b)  ELBcnoa  to  Trbat  as  Rboovbbt 
Paupsaii.- Any  start-up  expenditure  may, 
at  tbe  election  of  the  taiqiayer.  be  treated 
as  dsm  3  recovery  property  and  added  to 
the  recovery  account  (estsUlahed  pursuant 
to  seetkm  168(fXl))  for  such  property.  Any 
adjustment  in  a  recovery  account  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  as  of  the  end  of  the 
taTSblf  year  In  wbldi  any  such  expenditure 
wss  paid  (NT  accrued.  Any  dection  under  thla 
subsection  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe." 

TITLE  IV— ICISCEUJUtEOnS 
PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Foreign  Income 

aac  m.  iuiiination  or  obpbbbal  or  inoomb 

or  OONTBOIXBD  rOUHm  (30KPOKA- 
flONS. 

(a)  Obrbbal  Rols.— Part  in  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Income  from 
sourom  without  the  United  States)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  J— Undistritrnted  Profits  of 
Controlled  Foreign  Corporations 

"OC  rni.  AMOONTB  DICUIDBD  D«  GBOSS  INOOMB 
OrUNIRD  RTAna  aBABBaOLDBBa 

"(a)  Amounts  iNcunxD.- 

"(1)  In  BBNOAi.  —If  a  foreign  oorpocatlon 
is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  987)  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  30  days  or  more  during  any  tax- 
able year,  every  person  who  la  a  United 
States  shareholder  (as  defined  in  aection 
OSl(b))  of  such  corporation  who  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  0S8)  stock  In 
such  corporation  on  the  last  day  in  such 
year  on  iriiich  such  corporation  is  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  shall  indude  in 
his  gram  income,  for  his  taxable  year  in 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of 
tbe  corporation  ends,  his  pro  rata  share  of 
the  corporation's  earnings  and  profits  tar 
such  year. 

"(3)  PaO  BATA  SHABB  OP  BABNINGa  AND  PB<W- 

RS.— United  States  shareholder'a  pro  rata 
ahare  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  la  the 
amount— 

"(A)  wblcta  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  sudi  share- 
holder owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
OftO)  in  such  cMporatlon  if  on  the  last  day. 
In  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  corpora- 
tion Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  it 
had  distributed  pro  rata  to  its  shareholden 
an  amount  (i)  which  bean  the  ssme  ratio  to 
Its  far"'"g"  and  profits  for  tbe  taxable  year, 
as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year  during  which 
the  corporation  is  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration bean  to  the  entire  year,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  an  amount  (1)  which  bean  the  same 
ratio  to  the  eamings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poiatkm  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (ii)  the 
part  of  such  year  described  In  subparagraph 
(AXii)  during  which  such  sharehcdder  did 
not  own  (within  the  meaning  of  section  088) 
such  stock  bean  to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  Eabnings  and  Pboprs.— For  purposm 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and  the 
def Idt  in  earnings  and  profits  of  any  f  (Hdsn 
corporation,  for  any  taxable  year— 
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"(1)  except  ■>  provided  tn  McUon 
SlXmMS).  diaU  be  detennlned  aooonUnc  to 
mica  lulMfnttoUy  itmilu'  to  tboee  appUca- 
bie  to  doaaeatic  eofpontloas, 

"(2>  ahall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
defldta  in  eamtnji  and  proftta  of  such  oor- 
porattow  (or  any  prior  taxable  year  be#a- 
nlnc  after  Deeember  31. 1M5.  and 

"(»  aiiall  not  indude  any  item  of  income 
wbleh  la  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duet  by  audi  corporation  of  a  trade  or  bual- 
neaa  within  the  United  Statea  unlcaa  such 
item  ia  exempt  from  taxation  (or  la  aubject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  punuant  to  a 
treaty  obligation  of  the  United  Statea. 

"<c>  COQBUiiATioii  With  Foanoii  Pnao>- 
AL  Hounwo  Comrurt  Paonaiom.— In  the 
caae  of  a  United  Statea  aharehoMer  who.  for 
hla  taxable  year,  la  aubject  to  tax  under  aec- 
tlon  SSKb)  (relatint  to  foreign  penonal 
holding  company  income  included  in  groaa 
income  of  United  Statea  ahareholdera)  on 
Income  of  a  eoDtroUed  foreign  corporation, 
the  amount  required  to  be  Included  in  groaa 
Income  by  auch  ahareholder  imder  aubaec- 
tlon  (a)  with  reapect  to  auch  company  ahaD 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  included  In  groaa 
income  by  auch  ahareholder  under  section 
SSKb). 

"(d)  AanmtMmn  un  Foxxiaii  Tax  Cbxd- 
m.— Under  regulatlona  preacribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  following  rulea  ahall  apply: 

"(1)  AdJuatmenU  to  the  boala  of  atoek  on 
account  of  t'amlnga  and  proflu  taxed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  In  the  manner 
provided  in  section  961  (relating  to  increases 
and  reductlona  In  baala  on  account  of  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  aubpart  F  income). 

"(3)  elimination  of  double  taxation  of  pre- 
vknnly  taxed  wimlngi  and  proflta  when  dla- 
tributcd  shaD  be  made  tn  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  M9  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gras  Income  of  previoualy  taxed  aub- 
part F  income). 

"(3)  Corporatiofia  ahall  be  deemed  to  have 
paid  Income,  war  proflta.  and  excem  proflta 
taxea  paid  (or  deemed  paid)  by  foreign  cor- 
poratlona  to  a  foreign  country  or  poaaeaslon 
of  the  United  Statea  in  accordance  with  the 
apedal  rulea  aet  forth  In  aection  MO." 

(b)  Tmtounoa  or  Subtaxt  F.— Section 
Ml  (relating  to  taxation  of  subpart  F 
income)  Is  ammdfd  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subaeetlon: 

"(e)  Taxabu  TxABa  Baauwaw  Ama  Db- 
CBMUB  31.  IMS.— No  amount  ahall  be  le- 
qutaed  to  be  inchided  In  the  groaa  Income  of 
a  United  States  ahareholder  under  subaee- 
tlon (a)  (Other  than  paragraph  (1)(AXI1)  of 
auch  nibaertlon)  with  reapect  to  a  taxable 
year  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  be- 
ginning after  Deeember  31.  IMS." 

tm.  urcAL  ornc  AND  wmaiii  chabcb 


(a): 

(1)  la  anaui Section  931  (relating  to 

exempt  foreign  trade  Income  excluded  from 
groaa  income)  la  "■'■"''■^  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f <dlowing  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Tmrnunoa.— This  aection  ahall  not 
apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31. 19U." 

(3)  Conroumw  AHXKniBrr.— Section  933 
(defining  FBC)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fallowing  new  aubaection: 

"(c)  "nuniMTioB.— No  corptvatkm  ahall 
be  treated  aa  a  FBC  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31. 19W." 

(b)  Vnmamt  CBAaos  DISC.— 

(1)  la  ODBAi Section  Ml  (relating  to 

tax  exemption  of  a  DISC)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
aentenne:  "Thla  aactioo  shall  not  apply  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31. 199S." 


(3)( 

(A)  Section  993(a)  (defining  DISC)  is 
"«*"««*^  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  TmaiUTioii.— No  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31. 19M." 

(B)  Section  99«<bX3)  (relating  to  deemed 
diatributioiH  upon  DISC  disquallflcatian)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowtng  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  corporation  which,  by  reason  of 
the  provMona  of  aection  993(aX4).  ia  a 
former  DISC,  for  iu  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  Deeember  31.  19M.  ahaU  be 
treated,  for  purposea  of  this  paragraph,  as 
having  failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
section  993(aXl)  for  such  taxaUe  year." 
Subtitle  B-Other  IClKellaneouB  Provisions 


RAIS  or  TAX  warn  OOBPOBATION 


sac  411. 


(a)  ZoK)  Rati  or  Tax.— Part  n  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  tax  on 
corporations)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
aection  13  aa  aection  13  and  inserting  after 
aection  11  the  following  new  aeetlen: 

iLiaao  KATC  or  tax  waiag  ooaroaATioN 


"(a)  la  OiaBUL.— The  amount  of  the  tax 
impoaed  by  aection  11  for  the  taxable  year 
with  reapect  to  the  taxable  income  of  a  cor- 
poration shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  which  would  be  im- 
posed by  aection  11  If  the  taxable  Income  of 
the  corporation  for  the  taxable  year  equaled 
ita  aection  13  dividend  amount  for  auch 
year. 

"(b)  Sacnoa  13  Dimaas  Anouar  Da- 
na^—For  purposea  of  thla  aection.  the 
term  'aection  13  dividend  amount'  meana 
the  amount  of  any  qualified  dividend  which 
waa  paid  by  the  corporation  during  the  tax- 
able year  on  eligible  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

"(c)  QuALinxD  Divuiaao  Aao  Ki,iBm.i 
Sxoca  DviaBD.— For  purposes  of  this  seo- 

"(1)  QOALiriBD  Divuiau.— The  term  'quail- 
fled  dividend'  means  any  dividend  (as  de- 
fined In  section  316).  but  only  If  such  dlvl- 


"(A)  Is  paid  In  cash  (w  Is  a  consent  dhrl- 
derid  meeting  requirements  almllar  to  thoae 
of  aection  S6S). 

"(B)  la  pro  rata,  with  no  preference  to  any 
ahare  of  atoek  aa  compared  with  any  other 
ahare  in  the  aame  elaaa,  and  with  no  prefer- 
ence to  1  daas  of  stock  as  compared  with  an- 
other class  except  to  the  extent  the  former 
is  entitled  (without  reference  to  waivers  of 
their  rights  by  shareholders)  to  such  pref- 


(c)  Is  not  In  redonption  or  in  partial  or 
complete  liquidation, 

"(3)  Bi,foiai,i  STOCK.— The  term  'eligible 
stock'  means  any  share  of  stock— 

"(A)  whkdi  Is  issued  aftar  December  31, 
19M, 

"(B)  which  is  a  new  iaaue. 

"(C)  with  TtmptfcX  to  wbleh  the  corpora- 
tion makea  an  election  (In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  aubaection  (dXD)  to  have  auch 
share  taken  into  account  under  this  section, 
and 

"(D)  which  is  not  treasury  stock. 

"(3)  CjwiRKm  roa  Bivmaaaa  oa  canAia 
nunaaxD  stock.- The  term  'dividend'  in- 
cludes a  dlatributlon  with  respect  to  stock 
which  is  not  common  stock  only  if — 

"(A)  the  corporation  first  Issued  stock  in 
that  class  after  December  31, 19W.  and 

"(B)  the  corporation  makes  an  election  (In 
the  manner  provided  In  subsection  (dXD)  to 
have  stock  of  that  class  taken  Into  account 
under  this  section. 


"(d)  Kiacnoa:  RaooRDKaviaa  Raquna- 

"XD  bacnoa.- The  corporation  shall 
make  an  election— 

"(A)  to  have  a  new  issue  of  stock  treated 
as  eligible  stock,  or 

"(B)  to  have  a  dam  of  stock  which  is  not 
common  stock  taken  into  aooount  under  this 
section,  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  but  not  later 
than  the  date  of  Issue  of  such  share  or  class 
of  stock.  Any  election  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  be  revoked. 

"(3)  'q-~'««~TT""v  laqoiBiMBaT.- Bach 
corporation  which  makes  any  election  under 
paragraph  (1)  ahall  maintain  reoorda  In  auch 
form  aa  the  Secretary  ahall  preacrtbe  of 
each  new  iaaue  of  and  each  new  claaa  of 
atoek  to  which  auch  election  appllea. 
Recocda  relating  to  any  Iaaue  of  a  ahare  of 
atoek  with  reapect  to  which  an  election  ia  in 
effect  ahall  contain  at  a  minimimi  the  fol- 
lowing Information  with  respect  to  such 
share: 

"(A)  The  date  of  Iaaue  of  auch  ahare. 

"(B)  The  amount  received  by  the  corpora- 
tion on  the  iaaue  of  auch  ahare  (including 
the  fair  market  value  of  any  property  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  caah). 

"(C)  The  financial  characteriatlea  of  the 
iaaue  of  which  auch  ahare  waa  a  part 

"(e)  DiaQOAuncsnoa  or  BLtanLB  Stock 
n  EvKST  or  SoaaaofoaaT  Stock  Poaousx  OB 
RvoacBAaB  bt  OoaroBAiioa.- 

"(1)  la  aaoBAL.— In  the  caae  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  haa  laaued  any  eligible  atoek  and 
after  auch  iaaue  aoqulrea  any  ahare  of  atoek 
tn  another  corporation  or  any  ahare  of  ita 
own  atodc  the  number  of  eligible  aharea 
ahaU  be  reduosd  by  the  diaqiiallflcation 
amount  as  of  the  date  of  any  acquisition. 

"(3)  DiaqoALincATioa  amoowt.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  aection.  the  term  'dtoquallflca- 
tlon  amount'  meana  that  number  of  aharea 
of  eUgOde  atoek  for  which  the  eorporatkm 
received  (on  the  iaaue  of  auch  aharea)  an 
amount  which  ia  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
by  the  corporation  for  an  aequlaltlfln  de- 
acribed  In  paragraph  (1)  (Including  the  fair 
market  value  of  any  property  tranaf erred  by 
auch  corporation). 

"(3)  Oiaaa  at  wkxck  SKAaas  abb  TAKia 
laTO  Auuuuai.— -For  purpoaca  of  determining 
any  diaquallflcatlon  aoMunt.  eligible  atoek 
ahall  be  taken  Into  account  on  the  baala  of 
the  average  amount  of  the  qualified  dlvl- 
denda  paid  on  auch  atoek  durtaig  the  3-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  any  aoqulaltlon 
to  which  thla  aubaection  applies  beginning 
with  the  higheat  auch  average. 

"(f)  SraoAi.  Rulbb.— For  purposes  of  this 


"(1)  Divuiaafla  pad  aptb  cumb  or  taz- 
ABLB  tbab.— A  dividend  paid  after  the  cloae 
of  any  taxable  year  and  <m  or  before  the 
Iftth  day  of  the  3rd  month  following  the 
dose  of  auch  taxable  year  ahall.  to  the 
extent  the  taxpayer  electa  in  ita  return  for 
the  taxable  year,  be  conaidered  aa  paid 
during  auch  taxable  year. 

"(3)  TBBATMBaT  or  simaaBa.— 

"(A)  la  oaaBBAi  —The  aero  rated  portion 
of  any  dividend  paid  by  a  corporation 
during  any  taxable  year  ahaU  not  be  treated 
aa  a  dividend  for  purposea  of  aection  343. 

"(B)  Zbbo  batid  poanoa.— The  sera  rated 
portion  of  any  dividend  ia  an  amount  equal 
to  auch  dividend  multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(1)  the  numerator  of  which  la  the  corpo- 
ratlon'a  aection  13  dividend  amount  for  the 
taxable  year,  including  any  amount  which 
the  corporation  electa  to  treat  as  such 
amount  under  paragraph  (3)  (or,  if  leaaer, 
ita  taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year),  and 
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"(U)  the 


denomini 
KNintof  t 


tttor  of  which  ia  the  ag- 


gregate amount  of  the  dividenda  paid  by  the 
corporation  durink  the  taxable  y«ar. 

"(3)  CBaTAia  ooaroBATioaa  ao*  ■.wiaia— 
Subaeetlon  (a)  ahiu  not  apply  to  any  oorpo- 
ratkm  which  la—  | 

"(A)  an  inauranM  company  aubject  to  tax 
under  aubdiapterU 

"(B)  a  corporation  aubject  to  tax  hwpnaerl 
by  aubchaptcr  M,  (relatbig  to  regulated  In- 
veatment  fompai^es  and  real  estate  trusts). 


an  election 


or 

"(C)  a  corporalion  to  which 
under  section  9M|appIles. 

"(4)    COMfCMWay    MBMBBBS    Or 

OBOirp.- In  the  ciae  of  controlled  group  of 
corporations  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1863(a)>- 

"(A)  all  compooent  members  of  the  group 
shall  be  treated  M  i  corporation. 

"(B)  the  sectiait  13  dividend  amount  shaU 
be  divided  amoni  the  component 
of   the   group   Ito   the 
amounts  spedflef  In  paragraph  (3)  of  see- 
tlon  MKa)  are  divided  among  such 
under  auch  aectioii. 

"(C)  dlatributtona  from  1 
member  of  the  group  to  another  component 
member  of  the  group  ahall  not  be  tnated  aa 
dividenda,  and 

"(D)  m  applyiag  aection  lS44(cXS).  aub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  thla  paragraph  ahaD  apply 
and  amounta  r#odved  by  1 
member  of  the  g^oup  from  another 
of  the  group  ahkll  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

"(8)  Spcbial  aau  wans  as  pbcot  oa 
MOBB  or  Biviaaaaa  la  pad  to  tak-bxbift  oa 
AOCnmiLATioa  TapaTa.— Subaectien  (a)  ahaO 
not  apply  to  any  corporatiop  for  any  tax- 
able year  during  rwhieh  30  percent  or  more 
of  the  dividenda  gaid  by  the  corporation  are 
paid  (directly  or  taidlrectly)  to  one  or  more 
of  the  f ollowlnr 

"(A)  Peraona  which  are  exempt  from  tax 
under  aectianMli 

"(B)  Any  tniat  lunleaa,  under  the  terma  of 
the  tnatrument  etahllahing  the  trust,  all  of 
ita  tnoorae  ia  required  to  be  diatributed  cur- 
rently. 

"(6)  PABaZTB  OMOMB  UMITATiail.— 

"(A)  la  ammki  —If  the  paailvt  Inveat- 
ment  income  fraqtion  of  any  cotporation  for 
any  taxable  yeail  exeeeda  M.  audi  eorpora- 
tlon'a  aection  13l  dividend  anoont  for  the 
taxable  year  ahiOl  not  exceed  the  taxable 
income  of  the  corporation  for  the  taxable 
year  determined  by  not  taking  bOo  aooount 
any  paaaive  Inooi^  and  any  deductiona  allo- 
cable to  audi  Inodme. 

"(B)  PAaaivB  mvBsi 
OBnaBB.— The 


yaAcnoa 

taneatment 

to  any 


ivaaiBUJH 
t^ 
Income  fraction'  tneana.  with 
taxable  year.  afi|Ktlon — 

"(1)  the  numerator  of  which  la  the  passive 
Investment  Income  for  such  year,  and 

"(II)  the  itrmmt'"*^'  of  whidi  ia  the 
receipta  for  audi 

"(C)    Pabbivb 
naBD.— The 
income'  meana 
royaltlea,  rente. 


aiirear. 
a  [nrvaBT 
tehn     'PI 


TMBBT 

paaaive  luveatuMut 
reodpta  derived  fTom 
dtvidoida.  Intereat.  annu- 
Itiea,  and  aalea  oT  exchangee  of  atoek  or  ae- 
curitlea.  

"(D)  Salbb  Of  STOCK  Aan  sacoBmas.- 
Oroas  receipts  from  the  sales  or  exchanges 
of  stock  or  aecur^tiea  abaU  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count only  to  tho  extent  of  galna  therefrom. 

"(K)  Spbcial  bOlb  poa  caaiAia  uaaon  oa 
pniAKca  ooKPAaiBa.— If  the  corporation 
meets  the  requiicmente  of  aectian  S43(cX6) 
for  the  taxable  year,  the  term  'paaaive  tn- 
veatment  income^  ahall  not  indude  groas  re- 
ceipta for  the  tkxable  year  which  are  de- 


rived dirsetly  from  the  active  and  regular 
;  of  a  lending  or  finance  buatneaa  (aa 
linBaetlan54»dXl))." 

(b)  Coagoam—  AmaaiiMai.— Section  3U 
fmiaflm  to  deduction  for  dividenda  received 
by  oorporatioaa)  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aubaec- 
tion: 

"(e)  CBoaa  RatiaawcE.- 

"For  adjuataaent  to  deduction  where  aero 
rate  proriaiona  of  aection  13  apply,  aee  sec- 
tion U(fX3>." 

(c)  Ci»irAi.  AnBaoMxaT.- The  table  of 
wrrHnw  for  part  n  of  subdiapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  laaaMndedby  redealgnatlng  the  Item 
rdating  to  aeetion  13  aa  aection  13  and  by 
Inaerttng  after  the  item  rdatlng  to  aection 
11  the  foDoarlng  new  item: 

"Sac.  13.  Zero  rate  of  tax  where  corporation 

dtatrfbutca  dividend." 
ate  «u.  MRBoo  dr  aooouniinc  foa  taxpay- 

■BB  INeAGB)  IN  PABHOiG. 

(a)  (MnxAL  RoLB.— The  aection  heading 
and  aubaection  (a)  of  aecUon  447  (relating  to 
niftlWMl  of  aooountlng  for  corporationa  cn- 
gaaed  In  terming)  are  amended  to  read  aa 
fbDowK 

■VK.  MT.  mmmo  or  AoocNmriNG  poa  taxpat- 

tnWHGACMD  m  PABMINa 

"(a)  aanuL  Rou.— The  taxable  Income 
from  fkmdng  (induding  timber)  ahall  be 
computed  on  an  accrual  method  of  aooount- 
lng and  with  the  capltallaatlon  of  prepro- 
ductlve  expenaes  deacrlbed  in  aubaection 
(b)." 

(b)  AocauAL  Mbthod  Not  Rbquibbd  pob 
TAXMTBaa  Hatixg  Oaoaa  Rbcxeptb  or 
$i,0OO.OM  oa  Ixaa:  Rowu.  or  Othxb  Excbp- 
nom.— Section  447  ia  amended  by  atriking 
out  aubaectlona  (c),  (d).  (e),  (g),  and  (h)  and 
by  taMoUng  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  aubaection: 

"(e)  Tazpatbu  HAvnc  Oaoaa  Rbcbift8  or 
91.0M,0M  oa  Jmu.— 

"(1)  la  oaaBBAL.- Thla  sectiim  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  if  for 
each  prior  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer  be- 
gtiwiiin  after  December  31.  198S  (December 
31.  ion.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation),  such 
taxpayer  (and.  in  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
any  predaoeaaor)  did  not  have  groaa  noetvta 
mwim^ttuf  $1.0M,0M.  For  puipoaea  of  the 
pieeeding  aentence.  all  taxpayers  which  are 
treatod  aa  a  ataagle  employer  under  aubaec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  aection  B3  (aa  tn  effect 
before  ita  repeal)  ahall  be  treated  aa  1  tax- 
payer. 

"(3)  FABMZaO   aTBBICATBB   aUBJBCT   TO   AC- 

cauAL  —■■■■■'  wraamt  aaoABO  to  amoiint 
or  OBOBB  aaunpia.— Paragraph  (1)  ahall  not 
apply  to  any  farming  ayndlcate  (aa  defined 
In  aection  404(e))." 

(c)  nT^*"  Xxpaaaiao  DBOucnoaa  Not 
AuowB  TO  Tazpatbbs  to  Wboii  Sbction 
447  AfTuaa.— Section  447  la  amended  by  in- 
aerthK  after  aubaection  (c)  the  following 


"(d)  TAXPATBta  TO  Whom  SacnoaAppuBa 
Not  Auoana  to  Bxpaaaa  CatTAia  Bxpbbui- 
raaaa.— m  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom 
thla  aeetion  appllea.  the  following  proviaions 
diidi  not  apidy: 

"(1)  aeetion  178  (relating  to  aoQ  and  water 
ihwiwivbUmii  giiwralftiirca). 

"(3)  aectian  IM  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  taiamn  for  fotlllaer,  etc),  and 

"(3)  aeetlan  103  (relating  to  expendlturea 
by  farmera  for  dearlng  land." 

.  4M.  AnimnmNnTO  (VHPLTRD  ccMnaAcr 


(a)  Oaaouu.  Rmx.— Section  229  of  the 
Tax  Bquity  and  Flacal  ReaponsiUlity  Act  of 
1992  (relating  to  modification  of  regulations 
on  the  completed  contract  method  of  ac- 


counting) la  amended  by  redealgnating  aub- 
aectlona (b)  and  (c)  aa  aubaectlona  (c)  and 
(d).  reapeeUvely,  and  by  Inaertlng  after  aub- 
aection (a)  the  following  new  robaectlon- 

"(b)  DBPsaaAL  or  laooMB  oa  Loaa  TO  Ba 
Takbi  laro  Aoooobt  la  DaiiaMianw  Tax 
LuaniTT  Uaaaa  CoatPLXiiD  OoaTaAcr 
Mphod  or  AcuuuaTiau.- 

"(1)  la  OBaxBAi.— The  tax  treatment  of 
any  long-term  contract  with  reject  to 
which  the  comideted  contract  method  of  ac- 
counting la  uaed  ahall  take  Into  aooount  the 
fact  that  under  auch  method  there  haa  been 
a  deferral  of  income  or  lorn  for  purpoaea  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984. 

"(2)  SacaaTABT  or  TaxASOBT  to 


"(A)  la  oaaBAL.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Tteaniry  (or  hla  ddegate)  ahall  preacribe 
regulatlona  eatabliahlng  2  methoda  which 
carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
exact  method  and  the  aimpllfled  method, 

"(B)  AixocATioa  or  laooiiB  abb  loss  to 
PBom  TBAB.- Eadi  method  deacrfbed  In 
aubparagraph  (A)  ahaO  be  baaed  on  allocat- 
ing to  each  taxable  year  In  ahich  activltiea 
relattng  to  the  long-term  contract  occur 
auch  taxable  year'a  proper  ahare  of  the  net 
income  or  lorn  from  the  contract. 

"(C)  Exact  mxihob.— For  purpoaea  of  thla 
paragraph,  the  term  'exact  method'  means  a 
method  under  a^iich  interest  is  computed 
under  chapter  67  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  on  the  underpaymenU  or  over- 
paymento  for  prior  taxable  years  wbitti 
would  result  sdiely  bom  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  SmpUPiXB  iiBT»».— For  puipoam  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'simplified 
method'  means  a  method  under  srtildi  the 
taxpayer's  Income  or  lom  for  the  current 
year  Is  adjusted  by  an  amount  which  repre- 
senU  interest  on  eadi  amount  which  is  allo- 
cated undo'  subparagraph  (B)  to  a  taxable 
year  before  the  current  year.  For  purpoaea 
of  the  preceding  aentence,  intereat  ahall  be 
ccmputed  under  aubefaapter  C  of  diapter  67 
of  auch  Code  but  at  70  percent  of  the  ratea 
cstabllahed  by  aection  6621  of  auch  Code. 

"(E)  $10,0M  aMAU.  Buaiaaaa  axBMPnoa.- 

"(i)  la  cBaBBAi,— For  each  current  year, 
the  first  $10,000  of  Interest  equivalent 
which  (but  for  this  subparagraph)  would  be 
owed  by  the  taxpayer  under  subparagraph 
(C)  or  (D)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"(11)  Rblatbd  paasoas  auix.- For  purposes 
of  clause  (1)— 

"(I)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  incorporated)  which  are  imder  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  1  taxpayer,  and 

"(II)  all  interest  equivalents  of  the  tax- 
payer (and  related  persons)  shalj^be  taken 
Into  account.  ^- 

"(F)  Bacnoa.- The  taxpayer  may  elect 
the  exact  method  cr  the  stanpllfled  method 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  Such  an  election 
shall  anply  to  all  kmg-tetm  contracts  to 
which  the  completed  method  of  accounting 
applies,  and  (once  made)  may  be  revoked 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  bis  delegate. 

"(Q)  CoBBBrr  tbab  uaFiaBU.- For  pur- 
jxises  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'current 
year'  means  the  taxable  year  In  which  Uie 
income  or  loss  from  the  long-term  contract 
is  taken  into  account  under  the  completed 
method  of  accounting." 

(b)  ELDoaATKW  or  ExcBPTioa  POB  Coa- 
txacts  CoiiPixrB>  WnHia  3  Teaxs.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  aefction  229(cX2)  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiacal  ReaponaiblUty  Act  of 
1M2  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oQows: 
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"(A)  bi  onaua.— The  tenn  'extended 
iwrtod  lonc-tenii  oontract'  does  not  include 
any  eonctruetlon  oontnet  entered  into  by  ft 
taxpayer  vixMe  average  annual  groaa  re- 
eelpta  over  the  3  taxable  yean  preeeding 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  contract  la 
entered  into  does  not  exceed  $35,000,000." 


.  414.  UPIAL  or  TAX  EXnUTION  FOK  CUIMT 
UNIONS. 

Paragraph  (14)  of  aectkn  Ml(c)  (relating 
to  llat  of  exempt  organintiona)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

•cc  41V  RBcocranoN  or  gain  oa  ums  on  d» 
immmoNs  or  paomtTY  iy  coa- 

MNUTIONS. 

(a)  I>isiu>onoii.-fiectlon  311  (relating 
to  taxability  of  corporation  on  dlstributl<m) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-nc  »l.  TAXAHUTT  Or  COBTOBATION  ON  018- 

•nammoH. 

'^a)  OamaAL  Ruu.— Except  as  tworided 
in  subsection  (b).  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recog- 
nised to  a  corporation  on  the  diatrfbution  of 
property  with  re^tect  to  its  stock  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  property  distributed 
had  been  sold  to  the  distributee  at  ita  fair 
marfeet  value. 

"(b)  Ezamoii  poa  Dbt  or  CoaroaA- 
Tioii.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  distribution  of  an  obligation 
of  the  corporation." 

(b)  DuTanvnoii  oi  Liooibation.— Sec- 
tion 336  (relating  to  distributions  of  proper- 
ty in  liquidation)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-sac  3M.  MsniavrHWs  or  noraen  in  uqui- 

DATMN. 

"(a)  OimaAL  Ruu.— Except  as  provided 
in  subaeetlon  (b),  gain  or  loss  shall  be  reoog- 
nlaed  to  a  corporation  on  the  distribution  of 
property  in  complete  liquidation  in  the 
aame  manner  as  If  the  pniperty  distributed 
had  been  sold  to  the  distributee  at  Ite  fair 
market  value. 

"(b)  EzcipnoN  WiBB  Basis  OSRBMmD 
Diraaa  Sacnoa  334(b>.-8ubaectlon  (a)  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  liquidation  imder  section 
333  for  which  the  basis  of  property  received 
Is  determined  under  section  334(b)." 

(c)  Rbpial  or  aacnam  33T.— 

(1)  Section  337  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on 
sales  or  exchanges  In  connection  with  cer- 
tain Mquidatloos)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  ABjmmuRS  TO  aacnoii  *as.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectkm  338(a)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  atock  purchases  treated  as 
asset  acquisitions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  which  section  337  applies". 

(B)  Subaeetlon  (c)  of  aeetian  33S  is  hereby 
repealed. 

nc  41*.  URAL  or  TAX  gxcMPnoN  po«  en- 
TAW  mPLOYn  nnniB. 
The  following  provlstons  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Paragraph  (•)  of  section  MKc)  (reUt- 
Ing  to  tax-exempt  status  of  voluntary  on- 
ployee  benefldary  assodattons). 

(2)  Paragraph  (17)  of  section  SOl(c)  (relat- 
ing to  tax-exempt  status  of  supplemental 
unemployment  compensation  benefit 
trusU). 

(3)  Paragraph  (21)  of  aecUon  501(c)  (relat- 
ing to  tax-exempt  status  of  Black  Lung 
tnisU). 


417. 


nCLUDING   UAL  gSTATB 


PBOVniON 
nOMAT-l 

Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  4M(eK3)  (re- 
lating to  exduslons  tat  real  property)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

sac  41IL  gUMOIATION  Or  SKOAL  BAD  OBIT  IB- 

aonns  or  riNANciAL  mamvnoNs. 

(a)  BAms.— 

(1)  Paragraph  <1)  of  section  S«S(b)  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  reserves  for  bad  debts  of 
banks)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(I)  OoRaAL  BULB.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 100(c).  the  reasonable  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  bad  debts  of  any  financial  insU- 
tution  to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be 
an  amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  loaaes  on  loans  determined  under 
the  expierience  method  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3)." 

(2)  Subaeetlon  (b)  of  section  SM  Is  ameiMl- 
ed  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(b)  OiHBa  Pdiaikiai.  Instttutioiis.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  503  (relating  to  addi- 
tion to  reserves  for  bad  del>ts)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Aminow  to  Rbsbbvbs  pob  Bad 
O^rxs.— For  purposes  of  section  160(c),  the 
reasonable  addition  for  the  taxable  year  to 
the  reserve  for  bad  debts  of  any  taxpayer 
described  In  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  the 
amount  determined  to  be  a  reasonable  addi- 
tion to  the  reserve  to  the  extent  such 
amount  does  not  exceed  an  amount  deter- 
mined in  the  aame  manner  as  provided  with 
reject  to  additions  to  the  reserves  for 
losses  on  loans  of  banks  uiuler  section 
S85<bX2)." 

nC  41*.  CBBTAIN  BMPLOYBB  BBMtrm  TAKBN 
INTO  AOOOUNT  POB  POBrOBBS  Or 
CBBTAIN  BMPLOTMBMT  TAXB& 

(a)  FBBsaAL  IwsuBAWCB  Comaiaimoin  Act 
Tazxs.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  3121  (de- 
fining wages  is  araoxled— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2).  (4). 
(17).  (IS),  and  (19).  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (20).  by  striking  out  "or 
132". 

(b)  Raiukmb  RimxiiBirr  Tax.— Subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  3231  (defining  compensa- 
tion) Is  «iM»»H«>il — 

(i;  in  paragraph  (4)(A).  by  striking  out 
claused). 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4XB).  by  striking  out  ". 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  sickness  (as 
determined  In  accordance  with  atandarda 
prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board)  la  the  reault  of  on-the-job  Injury", 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  "or 
132". 

(c)  UasMPLoncBin  Tax.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  3300  (deftafng  wagea)  la  ameiMled— 

(1)  by  atriklng  out  paragraphs  (2).  <4). 
(13).  (13).  and  (14).  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (16).  by  striking  out  "or 
13r'. 

(d)  WRHBOLDma.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3401  (defining  wages)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1).  (12XC). 
(15).  (18).  and  (10).  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (20).  by  striking  out  "or 
132". 

8BC  411  BBPBAL  or  UrO  OONrOBinrY  BBQUIBB- 


Subaecti<»  (c)  of  section  472  (relating  to 
condition  applicable  to  last-in.  first-out  In- 
ventorying) Is  hereby  repealed. 

TniiE  V— EFnDCTIVE  DATES 
SBC.  ML  BmcnVB  DATH. 

(a)  Obmbbal  Roix— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act.  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  taxable  ysais  be- 
glnnliw  after  Deeember  31. 1086. 

(b)  Tbobi  TRaowBACS  RuLBS.— The 
smendment  made  by  section  111(b)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  income  accumulated 
diutag  taxable  years  of  trusts  beginning 
after  December  31. 1085. 

(OCBBura.— 

(1)  lavsaiMtBT  TAX  caxDrr.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  aection  301(8).  to  the  extent 
auch  amendment  relatea  to  the  credit  deter- 


mined under  aection  46(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984.  ahall  apply  to— 

(A)  property  (to  which  section  46(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1864  does  not 
apply)  placed  In  aervloe  after  December  31. 
1085.  and 

(B)  property  to  which  such  section  46(d) 
applies  to  the  extent  of  qualified  progreas 
expenditures  made  after  December  31. 1085. 

(2)  Pbbssbvatioii  or  Bxismra  cbxdits.— 
The  repeals  and  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 301  shall  not  apply  to  any  carryover  of 
an  exceaa  credit  from  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  January  1.  1086.  to  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  Decembw  31.  1085; 
except  that  any  carryover  to  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  Deeember  31,  1085.  ahall  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  equal  to  60  percent  of 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  carried 
over  but  for  thla  paragraph. 

(d>  PossBssioiis  Tax  Cbbbit.— 

(1)  Rbpbal  vtbctitb  m  1001.— Hie 
amendments  made  by  section  301(5)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1000. 

(3)  5-tbab  pbasbout  or  Bzisnwo  cbbht.- 
The  amount  of  any  credit  allowable  under 
section  27(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054— 

(A)  for  taxable  years  beginning  mtter  De- 
cember 31, 1086,  and  before  January  1. 1087. 
shall  be  reduced  by  30  percent  of  the 
amount  which,  but  for  this  subparagraph, 
would  beallowed. 

(B)  tar  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1086.  and  before  January  1. 1088. 
ahall  be  reduced  by  40  percent  at  the 
amount  which,  but  for  thla  subparagraph, 
would  be  allowed. 

-  (C)  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1087,  and  before  January  1, 1080, 
ahaU  be  reduced  by  00  percent  of  the 
amount  which,  but  for  thla  aubparagraph. 
would  be  allowed,  and 

(D)  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1088,  and  before  January  1. 1000. 
ahall  be  reduced  by  20  percent  of  the 
amount  which,  but  for  this  subparagraph, 
would  be  allowed. 

(e)  EMrLOTBB  BsBariTS  anb  Waob  Rbplagb- 
MBiiT  PATMBirrs.- The  amendments  made  by 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  (3),  (8).  (0).  (11).  (13). 
(14).  and  (15)  of  section  311  and  sections  214 
and  410  shaU  take  effect  on  January  1. 1087. 

(f)  Tax  Bxbmft  Boms.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  216  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions isnwd  after  December  31. 1085. 

(g)  ImcBBB  Basis.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  231  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions after  December  31,  1070.  in  taxable 
years  beginning  after  such  date. 

(h)  Capital  Oain  Tbbatmbbt.- The 
amendments  made  by  section  232  shall 
apply  to  dispositions  after  December  31. 
1085.  In  taxable  years  beginning  after  such 
date. 

(1)  DBPBBCUTioa.- The  amendment  made 
by  section  301  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
moperty  placed  in  service  after  December 
31. 1088. 

(J)  Zbbo  Ratb  OP  Tax  Wbbb  Cospobatioii 
DisTBiBUTBS  DiviBBBBS.— The  amendments 
made  by  aection  411  ahall  not  be  treated  aa  a 
change  In  tiie  rate  of  tax  for  purposes  of 
section  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054. 

(k)  RauuuaiTioN  or  Oaiii  ob  Loss  oh  Dis- 
tbibdtiors  op  Pbopbbtixs  bt  Cobpoba- 
Tioira 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  415  shaU  apply  to  dis- 
tributions after  December  31.  1085.  In  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 
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(3)  The  amewknenta  made  by  suhsertlon 
(e)  of  section  411  shall  ap^  to  salss  or  ex- 
changes after  D^ewnber  31. 1888.  In  taxable 
years  ending  aft^^  such  date.* 

Warner 


By  Mr. 

and 
8.  911.  A 
tionB  for  the 
for 


(for  tainiBelf 
,  Hast)  (by  requeit): 
\  to  Mithorlw  approprift- 
it  of  BMTcy 
iMcurlty  proflnuBB  for 
fiscal  year  1M6  and  fiscal  year  1M7. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AmkA  Services. 

MATKWAL  SBCOXrtT  PBOOBAMS  AUlBUaiAAIIOai 
ACT  POB  Pnciu.  TBABS  ISSS  ABB  ItST 

Mr.  WARNIII.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  mysf If  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor frmn  Cohnulo  [Mr.  Bsai],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appnipriate  reference,  a  bOl 
to  authorte  Rppromlations  for  the 
Department  ol  Bneriy  for  national  se- 
curity prograi^  for  fiscal  year  1086 
and  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ssk  unanimous  nnnsfnt  that  a 
letter  of  trans^ilttal  requesttn*  eoosid- 
eration  of  the  (legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  poxpdse  be  printed  in  the 
rbcoid  tmmeAstely  f oUowing  the  list- 
ing of  the  mil! 

There  beingno  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordeiM  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

I  &011 
Be  U  enacted  the  SenaU  emd  Homae  of 
ttepntentoHvet  of  the  United  Stmtea  of 
America  in  Congreu  oauemUet,  That  thto 
Act  may  be  dtef  as  the  "Nattooal  Security 
Programs  AutttoriBatioo  Act  for  Fiseal 
Tears  1088  and  «M7." 

Tni.B  I-kATIONAL  SECORITT 
PROORAMS  pPERATDf O  BXFBH8EB 
Sac.  101.  nm^  are  authoriBsd  to  be  ai>- 
propriated  to  the  DepartsMnt  of  BBergy  for 
fiscal  year  1886  for  operating  innnsts  in- 
curred In  carryiiig  out  oattooal  seeintty  pro- 
grams (indudtaiiscientUlc  researrh  and  de- 
velopment in  siinart  of  tbe  Anasd  Faroes. 
strategle  and  erlUcal  materials  neesaaary  for 
the  common  delense.  sod  mUttary  applica- 
tions of  nudear  biergy  and  rdstod  maoage- 
ment  and  support  aethrittes)  ss  foDowc 

(1)  For  weapods  activities.  83,886,480.000. 

(2)  For  maf<tials  production. 
81.616.300.000. 

(3)  For  defease  waste  end  byproducU 
management.  $4M.122.000. 

(4)  For  veriflefition  and  contnd  technolo- 
gy. 883.478.000. 

(5)  For  niMdeSr  safeguarda  and  security. 
854.325.000. 

(6)  '  For  security  investigations. 
833,400,000. 

(7)  For  navkl  reactors  development. 
$480,000,000. 

PLANT  Alt*  CAPITAL  BQUtPMlHl 

Sbc.  102.  Funis  are  authorised  to  be  ai>- 
propriated  to  IJw  Department  of  Biergy  for 
fiscal  year  1086  {Tor  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment (includlngi  planning,  constmetioii.  ao- 
quisltton.  and  n>dif Icatlon  of  fadlities,  land 
acqulslUon  related  thereto,  and  acquisition 
and  fabrication  of  capital  equlposent  not  re- 
lated to  consUiiMlon)  neoesaary  for  national 
security  prograi  la  aa  follows: 

(1)  For  weapoi  is  activities: 

Project  86-D-  LOl.  general  plant  i^ojects. 
various  loeationi  i,  $20,000,000. 

Project  86-D421.  general  idant  projects, 
various  locations,  $33,700,000. 


Firaleet  88-D-103.  decontamination  and 
waatc  liiiBliitiiil  fadlfty,  Lawrence  Uver- 
Bfli*  Natlaaal  laboratory.  Uvermore.  Call- 
fomla,  $1,800JMW 

Ftojeet  8»-D-101  strategic  defenses  facili- 
ty. Sandta  national  Laboratories.  Albuquer- 
que. New  Itarioo.  $8,000,000. 

Project  88-0-1S3.  structural  upgrade  of 
— '■""g  plntoniiim  facilities.  Rocky  Flats 
Plant.  Golden.  Colorado.  $3,000,000. 

Prajeet  88^>-U3.  environmental  haxards 
elimlnaMnn.  various  locationa.  $8,700,000. 

Preiaet  88^>-U4.  safeguards  snd  site  se- 
curity apcrading.  Phase  n.  Mound  Plant, 
maasMiurg.  Ohio.  $3,000,000. 

PRileet  88-D-12S.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
cuitty  upgrade.  Phase  n.  Pantex  Plant, 
AanriDo,  Texas.  81.500.000. 

Rojeet  88^>-130.  THtium  loading  facility 
repteoement.  Savannah  River  Plant,  Aiken. 
South  Candlna.  $5,000,000. 

Project  85^>-10a.  nuclear  weapons  le- 
searcii.  derdivBMnt.  and  testing  facilities 
revttsllMtlon,  Phase  I.  various  locations. 
881480.080.  for  a  total  project  authorisation 
of  $1174180.000. 

Project  85-I>-103,  safeguards  snd  security 
mnWmiMMtsmtM,  Lawicnce  Uvermore  Nation- 
al iJdMnatory  and  Sandia  National  labora- 
tories. Uvennore.  California.  $27.0OOJN)O, 
for  a  total  project  authorisation  of 
$32^8004100. 

Projeet  85-D-105,  combined  device  aasem- 
Uy  teeOity,  Nevada  Test  Site.  Nevada. 
$48.4004)00.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $8S4ie04MO. 

Project  85-D-106.  hardened  engineering 
test  buOdlng.  Lawrence  Uvermore  National 
Labotatory,  Uvermore.  California. 
$1J004MW.  for  a  total  project  authorisation 
of  $2,7004M0. 

nojeet  88-D-112.  enriched  uranium  recov- 
ery improvements,  T-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee.  $15,300,000,  tat  a  total  moject 
auttaorisBtian  of  $18  J00,000. 

Project  88-D-113,  power  plant  and  steam 
distributlan  system.  Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo. 
Texas.  $18,500,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorisation of  $33,000,000. 

Projeet  85-D-115,  renovate  pluUmium 
bunding  utOlty  systems.  Rocky  Flats  Plant. 
CMden.  Colorado.  $17,700,000,  for  a  total 
project  aathorisatlan  of  $20,600,000. 

Project  85-D-121.  air  and  water  poUutlon 
control  fadUties.  T-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee.  $144XW.000,  for  a  total  project 
autboriBBtkm  of  $18,000,000. 

Projeet  8»^>-123.  safeguards  snd  site  se- 
curilqr  upgrade.  Phase  I,  Pantex  Plant,  Ama- 
rillo. TUaa^  $44NW,000,  for  a  total  project 
autboriBBtloB  of  $5,000,000. 

Project  8S-D-124.  aafeguarda  and  alte  ae- 
curtty  uppade.  Rodcy  Plata  Plant.  Golden. 
Qdorado.  82.4004)00.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorfaatiOD  of  88.4004)00. 

Project  85-D-125.  tactical  bomb  produc- 
tion fadUtlea.  varioua  locations,  $11,000,000, 
for  a  total  project  ftutborization  of 
$21,000,000. 

noject  84-D-102,  radiation-hardened  Inte- 
grated dreuit  laboratory,  Sandia  National 
Laboratories,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexioo. 
$15.5004)00.  tat  a  total  project  authorisation 
of  $37,500,000. 

Projisct  84-D-104.  nuclear  materials  stcu-- 
age  facility,  Los  Alamos  National  Laborato- 
ry, Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico.  $12,100,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorisation  of 
$10,300^000. 

Project  84-D-107,  nuclear  testing  facilities 
revitalisatlon.  various  locations.  $30,540,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorisation  of 
$65,940,000. 

Project  84-D-112,  TRIDENT  n  warhead 
production     faculties,     various     locations. 


$«0.7004W0.  for  a  total  project  authorisatloo 
of  $140,700,000. 

Project  84-IV113,  antisubnariiie  warfBre/ 
standoff  weapon  warliead  production  facili- 
ties, varous  locations,  $184104)00. 

Project  84-D-115.  electrical  system  expan- 
sion. Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo.  Texas. 
$3,300,000.  for  a  total  project  ftuthorization 
of  $14J004)00. 

Project  84-^V117.  insert  assembly  and  test 
facility,  Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo.  Texas. 
$4004)00.  for  a  total  project  authorisation  of 
$13.8004100. 

Projeet  84-D-118.  hlgh-explOBhre  subas- 
sembly fadltty,  Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo. 
Texas.  $404)004100.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorisation of  $474)00,000. 

Project  84-D-iao.  exiriosive  component 
test  facility.  Mound  Plant,  MiamlSburg. 
Ohio.  $2,800,000.  for  a  total  projeet  authori- 
sation of  $22J004I00. 

Project  84-D-211.  aafeguarda  and  aite  se- 
curity upgrading.  T-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge. 
TBinesaee.  $7,500,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
tharisation  of  $33.0004)00. 

Project  84-D-212.  safeguarda  and  aite  se- 
curity upgrade.  Pinellas  Plant,  Florida. 
$3,8804)00.  for  a  total  project  authorisation 
of  $7,500,000. 

Projeet  83-D-100.  buffer  land  acquisition. 
Lawrence  Uvermore  National  Laboratory 
and  Sandia  National  laboratories.  Uver- 
more. CsUfomia.  $174NN)4N)0.  for  a  total 
projeet  anthoriBatlon  of  $344)00.000. 

Project  8a-D-107.  utilities  snd  equipment 
restoration,  replaoement.  and  upgrade. 
Phase  HI.  various  locations.  $186.5004)00. 
for  a  total  project  authorisation  of 
$766,000,000. 

Project  82-D-lll.  Interactive  graphics  sys- 
tems, various  locations.  864)004)00.  tat  a 
total  project  authoriaation  of  $364)00.000. 

Project  82-D-114.  almnlation  tedmology 
laboratory.  Sandia  National  Laboratories. 
Albuquerque.  New  ICexieo.  $10JOO.OOO.  for  a 
total  projeet  authorisation  of  $34,000,000. 

Project  70-7-«.  unhrenal  pilot  plant. 
Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo.  Texas.  $4,500,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorisation  of 
$30,400,000. 

(2)  for  matCTials  productitm: 

Project  86-D-146.  genersl  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $34J00.000. 

Project  86-D-140.  productlrity  retention 
program.  Phsse  I,  various  locations. 
$27,200,000. 

Project  86-D-lSO,  In-core  neutron  moni- 
tortag  syston.  N  reactor,  Richland.  Wash- 
ington. $5,460,000. 

Project  86-D-lSl.  PTTREX  electrical 
system  upgrade.  Richland.  Washington. 
$3,500,000. 

Project  86-D-1S2.  reactor  electrical  distri- 
bution sy^em.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.  $4,000,000. 

Project  86-D-153.  additional  line  m  fur- 
nace. Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$2,000,000. 

Project  86-D-1S4.  effluent  treatment  facil- 
ity. Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$2,500,000. 

Project  86-D-1S6.  plantwide  safeguards 
systems.  Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$3,000,000. 

Project  86-D-157,  hydrofluorination 
system- IV-Une,  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.  $2,200,000. 

Project  85-D-137.  vault  safety  special  nu- 
clear matoial  inventory  system.  Richland. 
Washington.  $1,000,000.  for  a  total  project 
authorisation  of  $4,400,000. 

Project  85-D-138.  fuel  processing  restora- 
tion, Idaho  Fuels  Proceaalng  FscUlty,  Idaho 
National   Engineering   Lab(M«tory,    Idaho, 
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$18,000,000.  for  » toUl  itroject  muthorintion 
of  S28  OOQlOOO* 

Prajeet  M-b-lM.  producUvlty  tnd  ndk>- 
loBiad  improvemenU.  Feed  MateriaU  Pro- 
duction Center.  Femald.  Ohio.  $12,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorintloa  of 
$1$.000.000. 

Project  8$-I>-145.  fuel  production  fadUty. 
Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$18,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authorfntion 
of  $2SJ0O.00O. 

Project  84-D-13S.  procev  facUity  modifi- 
cations. Richland.  Waahlngton.  $15,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authortaatlon  of 
$3^500.000. 

Project  $4-I>-134,  enriched  uranium  con- 
vosion  fadUty  modlficattoni.  T-12  Plant. 
Oak  Ridte.  Tennete.  $7,100,000  for  a  total 
project  authorlaation  of  $l».«W.OOO. 

Project  8$-D-14a.  non-radioaetive  haaud- 
ous  waste  management.  Savannah  River. 
South  Carolina.  $3,100,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorlMtlon  of  $33,100,000. 

Project  $3-D-134.  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capaMllties,  Phases  n,  m.  IV  and  V. 
various  locations.  $48j00.000.  for  a  total 
project  authorfstion  of  $34$.»S4.000. 

Project  $3-D-301.  special  phitonlum  recov- 
ery facilities.  JB-Line.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina.  $4,400,000.  for  a  total 
project  authoriMtlon  of  $$3,400,000. 

(3>  For  deftase  waste   and   byproducts 


Project  $$-D-171.  general  plant  projects, 
interim  waste  operations  and  long-term 
waste  management  technology,  various  loca- 
tions. $36,431,000. 

Project  $$-0-172.  B  plant  P  fUter.  Rich- 
land. Washkigton.  $1,000,000. 

Project  a$-I>-173.  central  waste  disposal 
faciUty.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  $1,000,000. 

Projeiet  a4-D-174.  low-level  waste  process- 
Ing  and  shipping  system.  Peed  Materials 
Production  Center,  Femald.  Ohio, 
$2^00.000. 

Project  86-0-17S.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  security  upgrade.  Idaho 
National  Ebglneering  Laboratory  (INEL). 
Idaho.  $2,000,000. 

Project  8S-D-1S7.  seventh  calcined  solids 
storage  facility.  Idaho  Chemical  Prorraslng 
Plant.  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory. Idaho.  $14,500,000.  for  a  total  project 
authorlntlon  of  $31,500,000. 

Project  $$-D-lS$.  central  warehouse  up- 
grade. Richland.  Washington,  $5,000,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorisation  of  $5,700,000. 

Project  85-D-1S9.  new  waste  transfer  fa- 
cilities. H-Area.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.  $9,000,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorisation of  $30,000,000. 

Project  8S-D-100.  test  reactor  area  securi- 
ty system  upgrade.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  (INEL).  Idaho. 
$3,250,000.  for  a  total  project  authortation 
of  $4,250,000. 

Project  81-T-lOft.  defense  waste  process- 
ing facility.  Savannah  River.  South  Caroli- 
na. $205,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authori- 
sation of  $037,500,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 

Project  $5-0-171.  space  science  laborato- 
ry. Los  Alamos.  N«w  Mexico.  $4,500,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorisation  of  $5,500,000. 

(5)  Nuclear  safeguards  and  security: 
Project  aS-D-lOO.  nuclear  safeguards  tech- 
nology  laboratwy.    Los   Alamos   National 
laboratory.    Los    Alamos.    New    Mexico. 
$1,000,000. 

(6)  For  naval  reacton  development: 
Project  $t-N-101.  general  plant  projects. 

various  locatlonB.  $7,500,000. 

Project  $e-N-104.  reactor  modifications. 
advance  test  reactor.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering laboratory.  $4,500,000. 


Project  $3-N-lll.  materials  fadUty,  Sa- 
vannah River.  South  Carolina.  $11,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorisation  of 
$176,000,000. 

Project  $1-T-112.  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  prototype  facilities,  various  loca- 
tions, $27,000,000.  for  a  total  project  author- 
iaation  of  $137,000,000. 

(7)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 

(A)  for  WMpow  activities.  $377,750,000: 

(B)  for  materials  production.  $133,440,000: 

(C)  for  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management.  $36J«7.000: 

(D)  for  verification  and  oootrol  technolo- 
gy $6,600,000: 

(B>  for  nuclear  safeguards  and  security 
$4,600,000:  snd. 

(F)  for  naval  reactors  development. 
ISO  000  000 

TITLE  n-OBNERAL  PROVISIONS 
REPROORAMMINO 

Sic  301.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
iMd  for  that  program  by  this  Act  <a 
$10,000,000  mot*  than  the  amount  author- 
ised for  that  program  by  this  Act.  whlebever 
is  the  lesser,  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to,  or  requested  of, 
the  Congress, 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Energy  (hereinafter 
In  this  Utle  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
transmits  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  a  full  and  oomptete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  program  and  the  facts  and  cimun- 
stanoes  reUed  upon  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 


Linns  on 


njurr  paojacTs 


Sac  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  authoriMd  by  this 
Act  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1,300,000. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  during  the  ooostruetlon 
of  any  general  plant  project  autborlasd  by 
this  Act,  the  esrimatod  cost  of  the  project  Is 
revised  because  of  unforeseen  cost  vari- 
ations and  the  revised  cost  of  the  project  ex- 
ceeds $1,300,000,  the  Secretary  sbaU  imme- 
diately furnish  a  oonpletc  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate mmmitfetis  of  Oaagress  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  coat  variation. 


UMRs  OH  oomrnucnoii  nKuacrs 
Sac  233.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
is  authorfaed  by  section  103  of  this  Act.  or 
which  is  in  support  of  ■^^'^Tf'  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Biergy  and  was 
authoriMd  by  any  previous  Act.  exceeds  by 
more  than  35  percent  the  higher  of  (1)  the 
amount  authorlaed  for  the  project,  or  (3) 
the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  Justification  data  submitted  to  Oon- 
grssB,  construction  may  not  be  started  or  ad- 
ditional obligations  incurred  in  conneBtlon 
with  the  project  above  the  total  *■*«— **^ 
cost,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  (not  imdwding  any  day 
In  which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed 
after  receipt  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  of  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  drcumstanoes 
relied  upon  In  support  of  the  action. 


(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current  es- 
timated cost  of  less  than  $5,000,000. 


304.  To  the  extent  specified  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  moged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 


AUIHOaiTTPOBI 


'  uMuiiucnoa 


Sac.  305.  The  Secretary  may  perform 
planning  and  design  utillaing  available 
funds  for  any  Department  of  biergy  nation- 
al security  program  oonatruetlon  project 
whenever  the  Secretary  determlnaa  that  the 
design  must  proosed  expedttloualy  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  natlnnal  defense  or  to 
protect  property  or  human  life. 

poms  AVAOABU  poa  SIX  lunoiiaL  aacnuTT 


306.  Subject  to  tlw  proviskns  of  ap- 
propriation Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  management  and  sup- 
port aettvlttas  and  for  general  ptant  projects 
are  available  for  use,  when  naeesaary.  In 
connection  with  aO  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  1 


AVAZLAaiuTr  OP  ponw 

Sac.  307.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act,  amounts  appropriated  for  "Op- 
erating Expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital 
Equipment"  may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

TTTUE  m— AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  TZAR 
1687 

Sk.  301.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
mopriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
be  available  not  eartler  than  October  1, 
1966,  such  sums  ss  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1967  for  programs  set  forth  In 
this  Act 


WaOUngUm,  DC,  Manii  21.  IMS. 
Hon.  Gaoaog  Buaa, 
PnaUUnt  «f  tlu  Senate, 
WaaMnoton,  DC 

DBAS  Ma.  Paasoawr.  Tnclnsed  is  proposed 
legislation  "[tlo  authortw  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Aiergy  for  natjonal 
security  programs  for  flaeal  year  1966  and 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  for  other  purposes." 
This  bOl  would  authorise  apedflc  appropria- 
tions for  F7  66  and  those  appropriations 
which  might  be  necessary  for  FT  67.  The 
total  amount  proposed  In  title  I  for  FT  66  is 
$7,966,710,000  of  whk^  $6,167,033,000  is  for 
operating  sxpeMsa.  $460,367,000  is  for  cap- 
ital equipment,  and  $1  J91.301.000  is  for  con- 
struction projects. 

Title  n  sets  forth  general  provisions  that 
would  govern  lejungiamming  of  funds,  gen- 
eral plant  projects,  construction  projects, 
fund  transfers,  construction  designs,  snd 
availability  of  funds. 

The  Offioe  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  legislative 
proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sinonely, 

Exic  J.  Ftoi, 
detino  Oeneral  CouneeL 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
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8.  913.  A  bUllto  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  inereaae  the 
percentage  of  household  and  dq^end- 
ent  care  aervibes  for  which  a  credit 
against  tax  is  |dlowable:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on] 


BXPAmioii  OP  BgPBnnfT  cabx  tax  Obbit 
•  Mr.  D'AMAlk).  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introdkioe  Itiglslatifm  desisned 
to  assist  working  parents  across  the 
Nation.  My  bill  expands  the  current 
dependent  car^  tax  credit  for  individ- 
uals who  pa(r  employment-related 
child  and  dependent  eare  expenses. 
This  legislatioil  is  similar  to  the  pto- 
posal  to  expand  the  dependent  care 
tax  credit  mad^  by  the  President  In  his 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  The  vowing 
demand  for  an  jexpanded  credit  results 
from  the  incfeasing  percentage  of 
families  where:  both  parents  worit  or 
where  there  i^  only  a  single  parent 
who  worics.  In  [particular,  the  increas- 
ing role  of  women  in  the  labor  ftnoe 
exacerbates  thlk  need. 

One  needs  nierely  to  examine  hard, 
simple  facts  tq  discover  the  problem. 
The  percentage  of  women  in  this  coun- 
try who  woilc  grew  from  34  peivent  in 
1970  to  44  peitoent  in  1984.  The  per- 
centage of  wMien  in  the  labor  force 
with  children  under  the  age  of  6  has 
risen  from  37  percent  in  1970  to  57 
percent  in  1984  These  statlsUes  do  not 
represent  the  partial  employment  of 
mothers,  but  the  stark  reality  that  71 
percent  of  all  working  mothers  now 
have  full-time;  careov  and  woik  35 
hours  a  week  or  more. 

This  growth,  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  coupled  with  increasing  private 
or  public  ehOd  care  ssslstanre  The 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labori  estimated  that,  in  the 


particular 
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of  one  program.  tiUe 
Security  Act  provid- 
f ull-day  care  tat  low- 
to  the  tune  of  799,000 

ithe  age  of  13  at  a  cost 

of  $800  millioii  in  1977.  However,  the 
1980  expenditure  levd  was  down  to 
$650  million  ^nd  budget  cuts  have 
eliminated  sertioes  for  approximately 
150,000  chUdren. 

The  largest  Pederal  program  to 
assist  with  child  care  Is  ixovided 
through  the  dc|)endent  care  tax  credit, 
which  allows  wtorking  paienta  to  select 
their  own  day  I  care  servioeB  and  then 
receive  Federa)  tax  relief.  Tb  qualify 
for  the  credit.  |m  individual  must  have 
a  dependent  itider  the  age  of  15  for 
whom  the  taxpayer  may  daim  a  de- 
pendency exeihption;  or  a  dependent 
of  the  taxpayer  who  is  physically  or 
mentally  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
himself  or  hemelf :  or  a  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer,  if  th0  spouse  is  physically  or 
mentally  inc^able  of  taking  care  of 
himself  or  herself. 

Employmentfrelated  day  care  ex- 
penses that  allow  a  taxpayer  to  w(»k 
are  subject  to  both  a  dollar  limit  and 
income  limit.  The  current  credit 
begins  with  a  tnaxlmnm  of  30  percent 


of  eligible  employment-related  ex- 
penses tat  an  individual  with  an  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  of  $10,000  or  less— 
this  would  be  changed  by  my  legisla- 
ti<m  to  40  percent.  This  portion,  of  my 
biU  is  identical  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal made  in  his  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

A  comparison  of  current  law  to  my 
proposal  Is  as  follows: 
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I  firmly  believe  that  this  new  credit 
schedule  would  offer  more  relief  to 
lower  and  middle  income  families  most 
in  need.  Under  current  law.  the  de- 
pendent care  tax  credit  is  too  small 
and  does  not  target  the  income  groups 
who  most  need  the  assistance. 

My  proqposal  is  a  must.  The  huge  ex- 
poise  faced  by  the  middle  class  for 
chad  .  care  is  staggering.  These 
people— not  the  wealthy— need  our 
help.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
offers  this  relief. 

Purthennore,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Preskimt  requested  assistance  for  the 
middle  class  in  light  of  the  Treasury 
tax  refonn  proposal  to  make  the  cur- 
rent dependent  care  tax  credit  a  de- 
duction. The  Treasury  proposal  makes 
little  sense  because  deductions  are 
most  valuable  to  the  wealthy  and  not 
lower  and  middle  income  families.  My 
bill  targets  those  in  most  need  of  help. 
I  urge  OoDgress  to  accept  my  proposaL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
theRaonm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooiB.  as  follows: 

&913 

Be  it  enaetea  by  Ou  Senate  and  Houee  of 
JtCPrsseataMiMf  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  i«  Camonu  oaeenMed,  That  (a) 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  31(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revttme  Code  of  1054  (defining  applica- 
ble percentage)  is  smended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  AppucASta  piacaaiAoa  iiamm.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'appli- 
cable percentage'  means  40  ptxceat  reduced 
(but  not  below  30  percent)  by  H  of  1  per- 
centage point  for  each  $1,000  by  which  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  exceeds  $10,000.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apidy  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1986.« 


By  Mr.  FORD: 


S.  913.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Tiesitlng  Act  of  1920  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Coal 
T  leasing  Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

mmxAL  LAms  LKAsma  act  AMxamiBiTS  op 
less 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
always  favored  a  strong  energy  indus- 
try in  this  country.  The  very  essence 
of  our  way  of  life  and  the  maintenance 
of  America's  national  security  de- 
mands that  we  provide  for  a  viable  and 
resilient  domestic  energy  sector.  All  of 
our  primary  fuels— ooal.  oil,  natural 
gas,  and  uranium— must  remain  plenti- 
ful for  the  United  States  to  thrive. 

In  the  midst  of  the  1974  energy 
crisis.  Congress,  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent speculaticm  on  Federal  coal  leases 
and  to  hasten  the  development  of  such 
leases,  enacted  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Coal  T  .easing  Ammdments  Act.  This 
section  prohibits  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior from  issuing  any  type  of  on- 
shore mineral  lease  including  oil.  gas. 
oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and  ooal  obtain- 
able under  the  Mineral  I«nds  T<eawing 
Act  of  1930  to  any  oitity  failing  to 
produce  coal  in  commercial  quantities 
fnun  a  Federal  coal  lease  within  10 
years  from  August  4.  1978,  the  date 
section  3  was  signed  into  law. 

Today,  as  we  approach  the  10  year 
statutory  deadline,  there  is  still  a  need 
to  prohibit  the  accumulation  of  Feder- 
al coal  leases  for  BpeaOaXive  purposes. 
Etowever.  many  of  the  companies  who 
explore  for  oil  and  gas  and  other  min- 
erals on  Federal  lands  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  section  3  ttam  continuing 
this  search  for  natural  resources 
which  is  essential  for  this  country's 
energy  security. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
continue  to  prohibit  a  company  fmn 
(>btaining  more  Federal  coal  leases 
unto  it  develops  and  produces  those 
Federal  coal  leases  it  already  has.  This 
legislation  wiU  repeal  that  portiim  of 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
Amendmmts  Act  which  prohibits  a 
leasee  fnmi  obtaining  other  Federal 
mineral  leases  where  such  lessee  holds 
and  has  held  a  Federal  coal  lease  for 
10  years  without  producing  coal  in 
commercial  quantities.  The  ban 
against  obtaining  additional  OHnpeti- 
tive  ooal  leases  would  be  retained. 

Adding  the  word  "competitive" 
before  "ooal  leases"  will  allow  the  issu- 
ance of  certain  congressionally  ap- 
proved lease  acquisitions  related  to 
coal  exchanges,  bypass  leases,  and 
maintenance  leases. 

Adding  the  term  "prior  to  August  4. 
1976"  foUowing  the  word  "issued"  is 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  (darif  ying 
the  law  as  presently  written  and  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  material  change. 
Leases  issued  after  August  4.  1976. 
which  are  not  producing  in  commer- 
cial quantities  at  the  end  of  10  years 
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•re  tenninated  by  itatute  and  tbere- 
fofe  would  not  oome  within  the  eee- 
tkn  9  prohlbttkMi  In  any  event. 

I  look  forward  to  worUnc  with  all  of 
my  coUeMuea  who  are  interested  In 
thla  tame  reaolved  diuinc  thta 

Mr.  Prwfctant.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
st that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 


There  betaoc  no  objection,  the  bOl 
was  ofdeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  f oUowk 

&I13 
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and  by  tnertliv  in  llou  tbaraof  tbe  follow- 
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By  Mn.  HAWKINS: 

a  015.  A  bin  to  reimburM  the  State 
of  Flortda  and  Ita  political  aubdhrtalotia 
for  certain  costs  Incurred  In  fumtahint 
serrlces  to  certain  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on.  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
BT*n  or  riMua*  ujxm  aauiBUBSBiarT  act 
•  Mrs.  HAWKUCS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introdudng  letlslatlon  to 
f^it  a  wTonc  that  has  been  commit- 
ted against  the  people  of  my  State. 
Five  years  aco  thta  month  a  massive 
wave  of  humanity.  180,000  Strang, 
swept  up  on  the  shores,  beachca,  and 
docks  of  south  Rorlda. 

Ftolda,  like  the  rest  of  thta  country, 
has  been  proud  of  its  immigrant  herit- 
age. We  have  stood  Arm  in  our  c«n- 
mltment  to  do  our  share  In  making  the 
United  States  a  refuge  for  those  who 
are  fleeing  tyranny  and  persecution, 
and  we  continue  to  stand  firm  in  that 
commitment,  but  enough  ta  enough. 
We  are  committed  to  doing  our  share, 
to  pulling  our  load,  but  we  have  been 


asked  Instead  to  puU  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  thta  burden. 

In  the  period  of  6  shmt  months. 
180.000  Cuban  refugees  Inundated 
south  Plotlda.  They  did  so  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  cooperation  of  the 
UA  Government  reflecting  the  fact 
that  tanmlgratlon  poUcy  In  thta  coun- 
try ta  the  responsibility  of  the  IMeral 
Government  TK  the  FMeral  Govern- 
ment has  f  aOed  to  live  up  to  Its  obUga- 


Thta  so^alled  Mariel  boatllft 
cost  the  State  and  local  taxpayers  of 
Florida  over  tliO  million,  and  thta 
doesn't  Include  such  thli^  as  tbe  ad- 
ditional prcasures  that  such  a  large 
Influx  of  people  have  on  State  and 
community  servtaias.  such  as  Are. 
sewage,  utilities,  and  so  forth. 

The  fcigtalstlnn  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  put  thta  burden  back  where 
it  beloogs— on  the  Fsderal  Govern- 
ment The  legislation  caUs  for  a  reim- 
bursement of  $180  million  to  the  State 
of  Florida  and  Ite  local  govemmcnte 
for  expenses  they  have  incurred  In 
helptaig  these  refugees  adjust  to  their 
new  lives  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Preskient  It  ta  fundamentally 
unfair  to  expect  one  State  and  Its  tax- 
pajrers  to  bear  such  a  large  portion  of 
thta  burden.  The  Federal  Government 
must  fape  up  to  its  reaponslbllltlea. 
Thta  ta  not  a  regional  or  State  issue, 
thta  ta  an  issue  of  simple  Justkx.  When 
there  ta  a  flood  or  fire  or  other  natural 
events  that  place  a  great  burden  on  a 
State  or  locality,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment steps  in  to  help.  In  many  re- 
qiecto  the  economic  caste  to  my  State 
of  the  Mariel  boatllft  have  been  simi- 
lar to  the  battering  it  might  receive 
during  a  major  hurricane— only  thta 
hurricane  was  man-made  and  accom- 
plished with  the  fuU  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government 

What  my  State  wante  ta  Justice,  and 
I  urge  you  to  support  thta  plea.« 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
&  016.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  permanent  the  pro- 
vtakm  limiting  Increases  in  the  Medi- 
care part  B  premium  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  insure  that  there  will  not 
be  a  net  reduction  in  the  benefit  check 
after  applying  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease (or  when  there  ta  no  such  In- 
crease): to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


laum  or  socut  saeusirr 
•  Mr.  HDNZ.  Mr.  President  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  ensure 
that  (dder  Americans  and  others  rely- 
ing on  Social  Security  beneflte  will 
never  have  their  monthly  benefit 
amounte  reduced.  We  have  made  a 
solemn  compact  with  those  who  face  a 
lengthy  disability  or  retlrooient  on 
Social  Security  that  they  wOl  continue 
to  receive  the  beneflte  they  have 
earned  and  are  entitled  to.  I  believe  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House 
intends  that  this  compact  ever  be 
broken.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 


ing today  wfll  ensure  that  It  ta  not 
broken  unlntentkjnally. 

Mr.  President  the  need  for  thta  leg- 
out  of  a  danger  that 
efforte  to  reduce  the 
Fsderal  budget  defldt  might 
tnadvertently,  cut  Sodal  Security  ben- 
efits. Thta  coulf^  occur,  for  exainple.  If 
the  President's  19M  budget  proposal 
to  raise  monthly  premiums  paid  by 
Sodal  Security  beneHdarleB  for  their 
medleal  Insuraaoe  (Medleare-Part  B) 
caused  these  premiums  to  rise  faster 
than  the  annual  Sodal  Security  bene- 
fit Increases.  Sinoe  the  Part  B  premi- 
um ta  withheld  from  the  monthly 
Sodal  Security  ehe^  the  monthly 
benefit  amount  oouM  decrease. 

In  the  past  ftrt  B  premiums  were 
prevented  by  law  from  increasing 
man  rapidly  than  the  oost«f-41vlng 
adjustment  (COLA)  in  Social  Security 
benefits.  However,  In  IMS.  the  Con- 
gress began  increasing  Fart  B  premi- 
ums at  a  faster  rate  to  make  up  for 
some  of  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the 
Medicare  program.  A  provision  was  In- 
duded  hi  thta  legislation  to  assure  that 
the  premium  would  not  increase  by 
more  than  the  Sodal  Security  benefit 
amount  Thta  provision.  Mr.  President 
ta  set  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1M7. 
Thereafter,  a  Part  B  premium  increase 
more  rapid  than  the  Sodal  Security 
COLA  would  reduce  monthly  beneflte. 

Mr.  President  a  decrease  in  Social 
Security  beneflte  would  be  a  travesty. 
We  have  promised  the  SO  million 
Americans  now  dependent  on  these 
beneflte  that  their  Social  Security 
income  will  not  go  down,  and  we  must 
keep  thta  promise.  We  must  reassure 
the  nearly  100  million  workers  contrib- 
uting to  Social  Security  that  the  Con- 
gress ta  committed  to  protecting  the 
compact  we  have  with  them  as  welL 

The  legislation  I  am  Introdudng 
today  will  help  keep  our  promise,  and 
do  so  quite  simply.  Thta  bill  will 
extend  indeflnltdy  the  provision, 
which  otherwise  expires  in  1987.  ih«- 
venting  Medicare  Part  B  premiums 
from  increasing  by  more  than  the 
Social  Security  benefit  amount  Thta 
provision  will  remain  In  effect  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  escalates  Part  B 
premiums,  and  wHl  ensure  that 
monthly  Social  Security  checks  do  not 
decline  due  to  an  aoddent  of  Congress. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  thta  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  President  and  I  request  Ito 
swtft  consideration  and  adoption.* 


By  Mr.  GL£NN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DsCoHcnn): 
S.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of 
1968  to  authorize  the  payment  of  ben- 
eflte with  respect  to  public  safety  offi- 
cers who  die  of  certain  medical  condi- 
tions sustained  in  the  performance  of 
duty;  to  the  Ccmunlttee  on  the  Judlci- 
My. 


Bsmnrs  witb  b^spict  to  num  or  rmuc 
SARTT  Omcnt  WHO  DIB  OP  cssTsni  Msn- 
CALCOmHTIOn 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
today  in  orderjto  introduce  a  measure 
to  inject  a  m^ch-needed  element  of 
common  sense  ilnto  the  existing  Public 
Safety  Officers  Benefit  Act  ^>edf kad- 
ly,  I  hope  tol  correct  a  defect  that 
denies  beneflte  to  deserving  survivors. 


The  coste. 
mates,  noi 
to$3  million 

In 
tended  to 
only  when  ofi 


rdlng  to  the  best  estl- 
would  run  about  $3.6 
lually. 

1968  bill.  Congress  in- 
benef  Ite  to  dependmte 
tcers  are  killed  in  the 


line  of  duty,  not  when  death  resulted 
from  a  non-job-related  heart  attack  or 
an  occupational  disease  Inctured  In 
other  employnaent 

Although  wol-intentioned.  that  pro- 
vision has  generated  inequities  that  I 
am  attempting  to  address.  Spouses  and 
children  have  been  denied  beneflte 
when  a  law  enforcement  oflloer  or 
firefighter  dies  from  servioe-related 
causes,  though:  not  ss  a  result  of  direct 
traumatic  inji«7-  An  example  ta  the 
firefighter  who  makes  a  strenuous 
rescue  of  an  endangered  dtiaen  several 
stories  above  the  ground,  then  carries 
the  person  dojim  a  ladder  and  later 
dies  of  a  heart!  attack.  Given  Intorpre- 
tetions  of  exiting  law,  the  firefight- 
ers' survivors  likely  would  be  denied 
compensation  because  no  direct  per- 
sonal injury  was  involved. 

Such  rulings  are  unfairly  restrictive. 
They  force  families  to  suffer  unneces- 
sarily, and  the  >  example  ta  not  entirely 
hypotheticaL  ^uch  inddente  have  oc- 
curred and  «fll  continue  to  occur, 
until  we  amezid  the  law.  That  ta  my 
purpose  today. 

The  cun^t  standard  for  benefit 
payments  to  sbrvlvors  stipulates  that 
death  must  hive  stemmed  ftom  "the 
direct  and  proidmate  result  of  a  per- 
sonal injury  attained  in  the  line  of 
duty."  The  new  language  outlined  in 
my  bill  would  brant  death  benefite  to 
survivors  what  a  public  safety  officer 
dies  from  "a  imedlcal  condition  sus- 
tained whfle  ihgesting  or  inhaling  a 
poisonous  subfMance  or  whUe  subject 
to  extreme  phfrsical  stress  on  a  slni^ 
occasion,  or  daring  a  sini9e  event  in 
the  perf  orman^  of  duty." 

Nothing  we  do  here  can  erue  the 
iM^guteh  felt  b)r  the  spouses  and  chil- 
dren who  lose  loved  (mes  killed  irtille 
trying  to  prevent  injury  to  the  rest  of 
us.  Congress,  however,  can  permit 
these  families  to  heal  without  endur- 
ing the  added  burden  of  financial 
stress.  We  can  |do  no  less  if  we  hope  to 
reaffirm  the  vilue  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Presldeilt.  I  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  6f  thta  measure  by  my 
colleagues  and'  ask  unanimous  ocmsent 
that  the  bill  b«  printed  in  the  Rbooid. 

There  being'  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows: 


8.917 

Be  if  rnoeted  by  tht  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repnmmtattve$  of  tfu  United  States  of 
Amertea  in  Oonoru*  astembled.  That  sec- 
tion laoi(a)  of  part  L  of  title  I  of  tbe  Omnl- 
bUB  Crime  Oontiol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
IMS.  as  f-'—^'f^  by  tbe  Comprehensive 
Crime  ContiOl  Aet  of  19M  (Title  II.  Public 
Law  ••-4TS).  ie  amended  by  insertlns  after 
"in  the  Une  of  duty"  tbe  followins:  "or  of  a 
nFfWf^'  condition  sustained  while  insesting 
or  twtMiiwy  a  poisonous  substsnce  or  while 
subject  to  ezticme  physical  strees,  on  a 
slni^  irm*'^"'  or  during  a  single  event,  in 
tbe  perfomanee  of  duty". 

Ssc.  «.  Tbe  amendment  made  by  the  first 
sectloa  of  this  Aet  shall  take  effect  on  tbe 
first  day  of  the  tint  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  tbe  date  of  the  martmwit  of  this 
Act* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

&  918.  A  trill  to  amend  the  Securities 
s!w«.iiMHi>  Act  of  19S4  to  authorize  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  subject  banks,  associations,  and 
other  entitles  that  exercise  fiduciary 
powers,  to  the  same  regulations  as 
broker-dealers,  pursuant  to  section 
14(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Aet 
of  19S4;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
H(HMing.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SBJUBHOuaa  uumiuaicATioiis  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President  Iden- 
tifying shareholders  and  communicat- 
ing with  them  directly  ta  a  right  of 
every  publldy  held  corporation  in 
America.  Unfortunately,  the  increased 
use  of  street  name  registration  by  bro- 
kerage house  customers  and  the  use  of 
dQMdtory  ocHnpanies  by  banks  and 
otho-  institutional  holders  have  placed 
an  impenetrable  barrier  between 
gtock-issidng  ccMupanles  and  a  majori- 
ty of  their  stodtholders. 

Today,  I  am  introdudng  a  bill  which 
ta  designed  to  help  break  down  that 
barrier.  It  would  provide  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commlssi<m  with  au- 
thority to  Impose  on  banks  which  hold 
shares  in  nmnlnee  name  the  same  re- 
qulremente  it  has  for  broker-dealers 
for  shareholder  communication. 

In  July  I98S.  the  SEC  adopted  rule 
14b-l(c)  which  will  enable  stock-issu- 
ing companies— beginning  January  1. 
1906— to  obtain  the  name,  address  and 
number  of  shares  held  by  ntmobject- 
Ing  shareholders  registered  in  the 
name  of  brokerage  firms.  However, 
ndther  the  Commission  nor  the  bank 
regulators  currently  has  authority  to 
regulate  the  activltleB  of  banks,  asso- 
ciations.  or  other  entitles  that  hold 
sto^  on  behalf  of  bmef Idal  owners. 
That  inability  creates  a  regulatory  gap 
whidi  denies  beneficial  owners  of  se- 
curities held  by  those  organizations 
the  benefite  of  the  Commission's  rules 
that  require  timely  delivery  of  inf  or- 
matl<m  to  beneficial  owners  of  securi- 
ties hdd  in  the  name  of  brokers. 

Hie  absence  of  such  authority  ta  es- 
pedaUy  significant  with  respect  to 
banks  because  banks  hold  a  majority 
of  the  securities  registered  in  nominee 
name.  To  remedy  thta  defidency,  the 


Commission's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Shareholder  Ccmununicatlons.  com- 
posed of  private  sector  participants, 
Indudlng  representatives  of  issuers, 
bsnks,  brokers  ai^l  others,  recom- 
mended that  legislaticm  be  enacted  to 
cover  banks  and  other  associations  ex- 
ercising fiduciary  powers.  Last  year, 
the  Commissi(»i  sent  to  Congress  a 
legislative  prtHMsal  incorporating  thta 
recommendation. 

The  biU  I  am  introducting  today,  en- 
titled the  Shareholder  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1088,  whldi  would  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  19S4  to 
authorize  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Omimisslon  to  regulate  the  proxy 
processing  activities  of  banks,  associa- 
tions and  other  entitles  in  the  same 
f ashlim  as  the  Qnnmlsslon  currently 
regulates  brtricers  with  respect  to  the 
dissemination  of  proxy  materials.  Thta 
legislation  will  oisure  that  investors 
whose  securities  are  held  in  the  name 
of  a  bank,  association  or  other  entitles 
are  accorded  the  same  protection  as 
shareholders  whose  securities  are  hdd 
in  the  name  of  a  broker. 

Thta  legl8latl<m  ta  Identteal  to  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  the  last  Qmgress. 
I  hope  that  it  can  be  acted  on  favor- 
ably thta  year. 

Mr.  Preddent  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bOl  and  the  anrompany- 
ing  sectlon-by-section  analysta  be 
printed  in  the  RaooiD  in  ite  entirety. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

&»18 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
ltepn$entaUve$  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertea  in  Conffnu  ossemMeA 

Sscnoa  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  "Tbe 
Sharpholder  Communlcatlaae  Aet  of  19g4." 

Sac.  2.  Section  14(b)  of  tbe  Securltiee  Bk- 
diange  Aet  of  in4  is  amended  by  inserting, 
after  the  phiaae  "under  this  title."  the 
phrase  "or  any  iiank.  sssorlatinn  or  other 
entity  that  exercises  fiduciary  powers,". 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  smendmenta  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

SacnoH-BT-Sacnoa  Amaltsis 
SBcnoir  1.  Tbe  Aet  may  be  cited  as  "Tbe 
Sbarebdder  Communleatloas  Aet  of  19M". 
Tbe  Act  autbortaes  the  Securitlee  and  Ex- 
chsnge  Conunleslan  to  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  would  requbc  bank  nnrntnees. 
airir***"""  noeolnees.  and  other  nominees 
that  ezerdee  fldudaiy  powers,  to  perform 
the  same  tasks  currently  required  of  regis- 
tered broker-dealers.  wItb  respect  to  proxy 
votiiw  and  distribution,  under  Seetlon  14(b) 
of  the  Securitlee  Exchange  Aet  of  10S4. 

Sac.  2.  Tbe  Aet  amends  Section  14(b)  of 
the  Seeurttles  Exchange  Act  of  1N4  to 
make  this  section  applicable  to  banks,  ssso- 
ristlimf.  and  any  other  entities  that  exercise 
fiduciary  powers.  Tbe  amendment  to  Sec- 
tlcm  14(b)  broadens  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  by  allowing  it  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  which  wOl  extend  to  banks, 
assodatioosi  and  other  entities  that  ezodae 
fiduciary  powers,  the  rules  govoning  proxy 
distribution  and  voting  which  currently 
apply  only  to  registered  tooker-dealers. 
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Tbe 
allow  Um 
eabv  whkli 


to  Sectton  14(b>  will 
to  taupfovc  tlic  pfoc* 
ommunlrate  with  the 
of  Mcurittea  which  arc 
In  Um  mbm  of  a  buk.  a»oela- 
tloD.  or  oOmt  CDtttir  that  excrdna  ndndaiT 
powcn.  The  tcnn  "bank'*  ia  defined  In  8ae- 
tlon  MaX«)  of  the  SeeurtUei  Kiehance  Act 
of  inc 

OBtoricaUar.  the  fUtadary  powen  which 
thla  ImlilaHiai  iinfompawM  have  been  exer- 
dnd  primarily  by  banks.  The  InrhHion  of 
the  phiaae  "aawdation  or  other  entity  that 
exefdaaa  fidudary  powcn"  la  dralffinl  to 
deal  with  the  growiiw  authority  of  mi\ot» 
and  loan  aMBclatlcna  (both  state  and  feder- 
al) and  other  entttlaa  (i^e.  savtaai  banks 
chartered  by  the  Mdsral  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  bustneas  tnista)  to  ezerdse  fidu- 
ciary powen  and  therefbr*  to  engaie  In  the 
same  aettfttles  as  banks  that  act 
neea.  Since  these  sasnrlstlnns  and  other 
titles  win  be  permittad  to  malnto 
an  and  trust  aceounts  for  their 
the  OonunlssiaB  hitandi.  whsrc  1 
to  extend  its  miss  and  rsfulatlaaa  lovem- 
inc  proxy  distilbutlou  snd  votlnc  to 
and  to  other  Mtttlss  that  bol 
nomhwes  for  their  eustonata.  The  OoBunis- 
sion  would  not.  pursuant  to  this  legislation, 
rasulate    indlviduala    exerdsinc    flduriaiy 


i.  %.  The  Act  la  to  becone  effective  one 
after  1U( 


Bjr  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
&  »1».  A  bm  to  amead  the  Seeurltlea 
Esehance  Act  of  1M4  to  muthoriw  ap- 
proprlatknt  for  tbe  Seeurltlea  and  Sx- 
ehmnge  CommhBlon  for  ftseal  yeaxs 
19M  through  1988:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banldnc.  Hotwlng.  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Preaklent.  I  am 
Introdudnc  Ifglalafinn  today  whieh 
would  authorlM  approiniatlaiB  for 
the  Seeurltlea  and  Exdianie  Commis- 
rion  for  ftaeal  ynan  1988  through  1988 
In  the  foUowlng  amounts:  $118.6  mil- 
1km  tot  1988.  $118  mflUon  for  1987. 
and  $131.8  million  tat  1988.  The 
Senate  Banking  Committee  Sutwom- 
mlttee  oo  Seeurltks  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  AihU  17.  1988  on  the 
budget  authoointlon  request  of  the 
Securities  and  Kxchange  Commission. 
The  hearing  win  begin  at  10  ajn.  In 
SD-538. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Mil  be  tainted  In  the 
Racoan  In  its  entirety. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  i>rtnted  In  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

&»lt  ( 

Be  it  enaettd  6ir  Ike  Senate  and  Houae  c/ 
Hepntentativet  of  the  VuUed  StaUa  of 
Amertea  1m  Oowywii  ntemJbltd,  That  sec- 
tion 35  of  the  Securities  Exehance  Act  of 
1934  (IS  n.ac.  rakk)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  flist  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ins  out  "and"  tanmedlately  after  "1M3.": 

(2)  by  insertins  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  foOowing:  ".  $11S.M7.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endins  September  30,  1986, 
$116,033,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endinc  Sep- 
tember 30.  1967.  snd  <121.837.000  for  the 
ftscal  year  endinc  September  30.  1988";  and 


(3)  tai  the  last  sentsooe  thereof,  by  strlk- 
ins  out  -fiscal  year  1863"  and  Maartlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  II 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (by  request): 
&  980.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1988.  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1984.  the  PubMC  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935.  the  Trust  In- 
denture Act  of  1989.  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  and  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  maiw  cer- 
tain tedinlcal.  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming amendments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oemiaittee  on  Bank- 
ing. Hoinlng.  and  Urban  Affairs. 


LAW 


I  ACT 


ICALi 

or  isss 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Securities  and  Kxchange 
OomnUssion.  This  legislation  was 
drafted  by  the  SEC  to  correct  ana^- 
ronlstlc  or  Inconsistent  provisions  of 
its  statutes  as  well  as  to  clarify  some 
provWons.  Many  provisions  of  the  bill 
nmtalti  minor  changes,  such  as  tjrpo- 
graphical  errors.  The  bill  does  not 
appear  to  be  controversial  and  wfll  be 
coosldered  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
WMiMng  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Securities  on  April  17. 1985. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  aooompany- 
iog  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  In  the  Rboobo. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racxwo.  as  follows: 

S.9M 

Be  it  enacted  by  Me  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  uimsiMs^  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Securttiee  Law 
Technical  AmendmenU  Act  of  1966". 
TCTI'  I— AMKNDlfBMTS  OF 
SBCURrraS  act  op  193S 

Sac  101.  Seetiao  3(6)  of  the  Seeurlties  Act 
of  1633  (15  VJB.C.  T7b(5))  Is  amended  by 
striUnc  out  "Federal  Trade  Onmmlsslon" 
and  insertins  In  lieu  thereof  "Securities  and 
Exehance  risiiiiilssliHi" 

Sac  103.  SactlOD  3(6)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1633  (15  VAC.  7Tb(6))  Is  amended  by 
strikinc  out  "Canal  Zone.". 

Sac.  163.  SeetleB  3(aXl)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1633  (15  VM.C.  T7e(aXl))  Is  amended 
by  strikinc  all  that  appsars  thsrein  and  In- 
sertlnc  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Reaerred." 

Sac.  104.  Sectkm  3(aH3)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1633  (15  UJS.C.  77e(aX3))  Is  amend- 


(1)  by  strikinc  out  "seeUon  103(e)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  insertins  bi  lieu  thereof 
"sscUon  103(b)":  and 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  "(7)"  and  Insertinc  in 
lleti  thereof  "(13)". 

Sac.  106.  Section  3(aX5XA)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1633  (15  U.S.C.  77c(aX5XA))  Is 
amended  by  strikinc  out  ",  except  that  the 
forecoinc  exemption  shall  not  apply  with 
to  any  such  security  where  the 
takes  from  the  total  amount  paid  or 
deposited  by  the  purchaser,  by  way  of  any 
fee.  cash  value  or  other  device  whatsoever, 
either  upon  termination  of  the  Investment 
at  maturity  or  before  maturity,  an  acsre- 
cate  amount  In  excees  of  3  per  centum  of 
the  face  value  of  such  sectirlty". 


Sac.  166.  Section  6(e>  of  the  Seenrtttas  Act 
of  1663  (16  UJ&C  rme))  is  1 

Sac.  167.  Ssctlon  6(a)  of  the 
of  1633  (16  VM.C.  TTKa))  Is 

(1) 


SaenrittesAet 


by  strikinc  out  "Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
and  InaertInc  In  lieu  thereof  "court 


(3)  by  strikinc  out  "Court  of  Appsals  of 
the  Olstrtet  of  CohuBtala.  by  flUiw  in  such 
court"  and  tnaertinc  In  lieu  thsfmf  "United 
Stataa  Court  of  Appeals  fbr  the  Dtstriel  of 
finhmiWa.  by  fOinc  in  audi  Court":  and 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  "seetlaaa  336  and  346  of 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (DAC.  title 
26.  seoiL  346  and  347)"  and  taiaertlBg  In  lieu 
theroof  "sscttoo  1364  of  tttle  36,  United 
Stataa  Code". 


Sac.  106.  Section  16(e)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1633  (16  UAC  77Mc)>  Is  aBBSOdsd  by 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f oQowinc  new 


"(6)  Notwlthstandinc  any  other  proviaion 
of  law.  ndther  the  Conmisston  nor  any 
other  poaon  shall  be  required  to  estsNIsh 
any  prooedorea  not  ipopiflcally  required  by 
the  sscurltiss  laws,  as  that  term  la  defined 
In  sseUon  3(aX43)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
ehance Act  of  1634.  or  by  chapter  6  of  UUe 
5.  United  States  Code,  in  connection  with 
cooperation.  coonUnation.  or  consultation 
with: 


"(A)  any  Bssopiatlon  referrsd  to  In  parm- 
craph  (1)  or  (3)  or  any  conference  or  meet- 
inc  referred  to  in  paracraph  (4),  while  such 
aaaodatlon.  conference,  or  meettnc  Is  carry- 
Inc  out  activities  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection:  or 

"(B)  any  forum,  acency.  or  organisation, 
or  croup  lefeiied  to  in  sactiao  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Incentive  Act  of 
1666.  while  such  forum,  acsnsy.  orcanisa- 
tion.  or  croup  is  carryinc  out  aetlvitlas  in 
furtherance  of  the  provlsloos  of  such  sec- 
000  503. 


As  used  In  thla  paracraph.  the  terms 
datlon',  'conference',  'meettnc*,  'forum', 
'acency*,  'organisation*,  and  'group'  Include 
any  committee,  subcroup.  or  representative 
of  such  entities.". 

Sac.  106.  (a)  Section  30(b)  of  the  Securi- 
tiea  Act  of  1633  (15  VJB.C.  77t(b))  Is  amend- 
ed by  strikinc  out  the  fhat  sewtenee  and  in- 
sertinc In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinc: 
"Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Commls- 
siOD  that  any  person  is  encaced  or  about  to 
oicace  In  any  acts  or  praetioes  which  consti- 
tute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
visioos  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or  recula- 
tion  prescribed  under  authority  thereof,  the 
Commission  may.  in  its  discretion,  brine  an 
action  tat  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  United  States  court  of  any  Terri- 
tory, to  enloin  such  acts  or  practicea,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing,  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary Injunction  or  restralnlnc  order  shall 
be  cranted  without  bond.". 

(b)  Section  30(c)  of  such  Act  (15  V&C. 
77t(e))  Is  anwrndad  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Upon  sppllcation  of  the  Commission, 
the  district  courta  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  Territory 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  writs  of  man- 
damus oommandinc  any  person  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  thla  UUe  or  any  order 
of  the  Commission  made  in  pursuant  there- 
of.". 

Sac.  110.  Section  23(a>  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  (IS  VAC.  77v(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strikinc  out  "United  SUtes.  the"  in 
the  flrst  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  and"; 
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(3)  by  strikhici  out  ".  and  the  United 
States  District  Coiirt  for  the  DMIret  of  Co- 


(3)  by  strikinc  oat  "sectloM  136  and  346  of 
the  Judicial  Oodei  as  amended  (UjBX..  tttle 
36.  sees.  336  and  |47)"  and  inseftlag  la  Ueu 
thereof  "sections  1364.  1361. 1368.  and  1364 
of  title  36.  United  States  Code.". 

TITLE  n-ilCENDlCBNTB  OF 

SECURITIES  B^rHANOB  ACT  OP  1634 

Sac.  301.  Seetloa  3(aX6XC)  of  the  Becari- 
ties  Exehance  Act  of  1634  (16  VJB.C 
76c(aX6XC))  is  iknended  by  striklac  out 
"under  seetioa  lift)  of  the  Fidcral  Reserve 
Act.  as  amendetf*  and  Inaerttiw  in  lieu 
thereof  "Under  the  authority  of  the  Oonv*- 
troller  of  the  Cursency  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  Poblle  Law  67-733  (13  VJB.C. 
63a)". 

Sac.  303.  Section  3(aX13)  of  the  Beeurftias 
Exehance  Act  of  1634  (15  VJB.C  76e(aXl3)) 
Is  amended  by  stilklnc  out  "(cX3r  and  In- 
sertinc in  lleo  thereof  "(cXS)". 

ame.  363.  Seetlad  6(aX16>  of  the  Becuritles 
ExBhancr  Act  of  |634  (16  VAC  76e(aX16)) 
is  amended  by  Mrikinc  out  "the  Canal 
Zone.". 

Sac.  304.  SectkM  3(aX33XB)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exehance  Act  of  1634  (15  UAC. 
76c(aX33XB))  la  aiwnded— 

(1)  by  strikinc  nut  "assodatlaa  or  any" 
and  Insertinc  In  116u  thereof  "aasodatloa.  or 
any";  and 

(3)  by  strikinc  oat  "own  behalf  In"  and  in- 
sertinc In  lieu  theieof  "own  behalf,  tai". 

Sac  366.  Section  3(aX36)  of  the  Securities 
Exehance  Act  of  1634  (15  VAC  76e(aX36)) 

te  Aflnstwlilfl^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  163(c)"  eadi 
place  it  appears  aqd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  163(b)":  rty* 

(3)  by  striking^  "(7)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(13)*^ 

Sac  366.  Seettaaj  3(aX34XC)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exehaiwe  i|et  of  1634  (15  UAC. 
76c(aX34XC))  Is  amended  by  stilktaig  out 
"state"  each  plaoa  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "tt^". 

Sac.  307.  Section  3(aX39XB)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  UAC. 
76c(aX36XB))  is  attended— 

(1)  by  striking  o<tt  "months,  revoking"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  t|«reof  "months,  or  revok- 
ing"; and 

(3)  by  striking  iat  "barring  his"  and  tai- 
serting  in  lieu  theieof  "barring  or  smpenrt- 
ing  for  a  period  not  «»■  ■i^mhc  twelve 
months  his".         i 

Sac  366.  Sectloi^  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1634  (15  U3.C.  76e(a))  is 
amended  by  addiiig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(43)  The  term  '^nulties  laws'  means  the 
Securities  Act  of  1M3  (15  UB.a  TTa  et  acq.), 
the  Securities  E^dumge  Act  of  1684  (15 


UJS.C.  78a  et  acq.] 
ing  Company  Act) 
seq.),  tbe  Trust 
UA.C.  77aaa  et 
pany  Act  of  1640  { 
the  Investment 


the  Public  Utility  Hold- 

1638  (15  UJB.C  76a  et 

iture  Act  of  1666  (15 

,),  the  Investasent  .Oom- 

15  VAC  66a>l  et  aeq.). 

Act  of  1640  (15 


UJ3.C.  80b  et  seq.)|  and  tbe  Seeurlties  Inves- 
tor Protection  Adt  of  1970  (15  VAC  76aaa 
et  aeq.). 

"(43)  The  terms  j'person  sssorlstwl  with  a 
transfer  agent'  aim  'aaMdated  petaoo  of  a 
transfer  agent'  n^ean  any  person  (excmt 
and  employee  whoae  functions  are  aoldy 
derlOal  or  ministerial)  directly  engaged  in 
the  management,  direction,  supervisiao,  or 
performance  of  aOy  of  the  transfer  agent's 
activities  with  rspect  to  tranafer  agent 
functions,  and  any  person  directly  or  tauU- 
recUy  controUIng  such  activities  or  con- 


traled  by  tbe  transfer  agent  In  connection 
with  such  aethfftlea.". 

SBC  366.  Section  4  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
diange  Act  of  1684  (15  U.&C.  78d)  Is  amend- 
ed by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  aubaaetion: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  whenever  any  fee  Is  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  any 
provWoo  of  the  aeeuritles  laws  or  any  other 
law.  the  Owimlmlon  may  provide  by  rule 
that  audi  fee  shall  be  paid  in  a  manner 
other  than  In  caah.". 

SBC  316.  (a)  The  OnuJltles  Exchange  Act 
of  1664  ia  aasended  by  inaeiting  after  sectlan 
4  (16  UAC.  76d)  the  ftrtlowtaig  new  sectloiw: 
ov  ruiKJTiuas  bt  ooamisaion 
4A.  (a)  In  addition  to  Its  existtaig  au- 
thority, the  Securities  and  Exehance  Com- 
Btisstai  Shan  have  the  authority  to  dele- 
cate.  by  published  order  or  rule,  any  of  Its 
functions  to  a  dtvlslan  of  the  CommlsBlon. 
an  Individual  Commtasioner.  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge,  or  an  employee  or.«B|doyee 
board,  inrliidinc  functions  with  nepect  to 
heartoc  determinlnc,  (nderinc,  oertifyinc, 
reporting,  or  otherwise  actinc  as  to  any 
or  matter.  Nothlnc  in  this 
be  deemed  to  supersede  the 
of  secttoB  5S6(b)  of  title  5,  or  to 
authoriae  the  delecstion  of  the  function  of 
defined  In  subchapter  n  of 
5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
with  reference  to  ceneral  rules  as  dlstln- 
cuished  from  rules  of  particular  appUcabO- 
ity.  or  of  the  makinc  of  any  rule  puiauant  to 
aeetkm  16(c)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  delegation  of  any 
at  Its  functions,  as  provUed  in  subsecttan 
(a)  of  thla  aectton.  the  Commissian  shall 
retain  a  discretionary  right  to  review  the 
action  of  any  such  division  of  the  Commis- 
sion, individual  '^^"wiTT'winnfr.  administra- 
tive law  Judge,  employee,  or  employee 
board,  upon  Its  own  initiative  or  upon  peti- 
tion of  a  party  to  or  tntervenor  In  audi 
aetiati.  within  such  time  and  in  audi 
manner  as  the  Commission  by  rule  shall 
preacrfbe.  The  vote  of  <me  member  of  the 
Commissian  shall  be  suf fident  to  bring  any 
such  action  before  the  Coauataslon  for 
review.  A  person  or  party  ahall  be  entitied 
to  review  by  the  Conmission  if  he  or  it  is 
advatady  affected  by  action  at  a  delegated 
levd  whldi  (1)  denies  any  request  for  action 
puiauant  to  aadton  6(a)  or  aectlon  6(c)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1633  or  the  first  sen- 
tence <tf  aeotlon  13(d)  of  thto  title:  (3)  sus- 
pends tradliig  in  a  aeeurity  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  lS(k)  of  this  title;  or  (3)  Is  puiauant  to 
any  provialao  of  this  title  In  a  eaae  of  adju- 
dloatioo.  as  defined  in  sectkm  561  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  not  required  by  this 
title  to  be  determined  on  the  reoord  after 
notloe  and  opportunity  for  hearing  (except 
to  the  extent  there  la  Involved  a  matter  de- 
scribed In  section  554(a)  (1)  through  (6)  of 
such  title  6X 

"(c)  U  the  right  to  exercise  such  review  is 
dwllnwl.  or  If  no  such  review  Is  sou^t 
within  the  time  stated  in  the  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissian,  then  the  action  of 
any  audi  division  of  the  Commission,  Indi- 
vidual Commlaaianer,  administrative  law 
Judge,  coodoyee.  or  employee  board,  shall, 
for  all  puipooea,  Induding  appeal  or  review 
thereof,  be  deemed  tbe  action  of  the  Com- 


or  rusLTioRS  with  axancr  to 

or  PBUOmOL  TO  CHAmtAII 

"Sac.  4B.  In  addition  to  the  functions 
tranafened  by  the  provlsioiis  of  Reorganisa- 
tion Plan  Numbered  10  of  1950  (64  Stat 


1365).  thoe  are  hereby  transferred 
the  Commission  to  the  Chaiiman  of  the 
Commissian  the  functions  of  the  Coaomis- 
sion  with  respect  to  the  smltiiim  ill  of  Com- 
MiiMi««  P».»^.»«i  I.WJ...M..J  rYpimhThTtm. 
to  perform  such  functions  as  may  have  been 
dflegated  by  the  f>mimlaslMi  to  the  Com- 

pursuant  to  section  4A  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  36.  1663  (PuUic 
Law  67-592: 76  Stat.  364)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  211.  The  first  aentenee  of  section 
6(cX2)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1634  (15  U&C.  76f(cX8))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "protection  shaU"  and  taMcitiiw 
in   lieu   thereof   "protection   of   Investors 


313.  Section  6(cX3XA)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1834  (15  U.S.C. 
76f(cX3XA))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "as- 
and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "aa- 


313.  Section  6(cX4)  of  the  Seeuritiee 
Exchange  Act  of  1634  (15  U&C.  76f(cX4))  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  (A)  limit" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may  limit 
(A)". 

Sac  314.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (IS  U&C.  78f(e))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  strikinc  out  paracraph  (3)  thereof 
and  by  redesicnatinc  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3);  and  (3)  In  paragraiA  (3KE)  (as  so 
iriilisitiislul) — 

(A)  by  striUng  out  "fixes"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "fixing"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paracraph  (4XA)" 
and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4XB)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph". 

Shi  215.  Section  llA  of  tiie  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.8.C.  76k-l)  la 


(1)  by  striking  out  "transaction"  tai 
graph  (3)  of  subaectian  (b)  and  inaerting  tai 
lieu  thereof  "transactiona";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
first  sentence  In  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(c). 

Sac  316.  Sections  llA(e)  and  12(m)  of  tbe 
Seeurltlea  Exchange  Act  of  1634  (15  U&C. 
78k-l(e)  and  78Um))  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sac  317.  Sectian  13(c)  of  the  Securitiea 
Exchange  Act  of  1634  (15  UAC.  76m(c))  la 
amwMiwI  by  striking  out  "thereof  of*  and 
taiaertlng  tai  lieu  thereof  "thereof. 

Sac  318.  Section  13(h)  of  the  Seeurltlea 
Exchange  Act  of  1634  (15  UAC.  78m(h))  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sac  316.  Section  15(h)  of  the  Securitiea 
Exchange  Act  of  1634  (15  U£.C.  78o(b))  la 


(1)  by  stilktaig  out  "fidudary.  or  any"  tai 
dauae  (11)  of  subparagraph  (B)  ot  paragraph 
(4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiduciary, 
transfer  agent,  or"; 

(3)  by  strlktaig  out  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
tbe  f oQowtaig: 

"(C)  Is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
Jotaied  by  order,  Jvdgment,  or  decree  of  any 
court  of  competent  Juriadtetloo  from  acting 
as  an  Investment  adviaer.  underwriter, 
broker,  dealer,  municipal  securities  dealer, 
transfer  agent,  or  entity  or  peraon  required 
to  be  registered  under  the  Oammodlty  Ex- 
change Act.  or  as  an  affiliated  peiaon  or  em- 
ployee of  any  Inveatment  company,  bank. 
Insurance  company,  or  entity  or  person  re- 
quired to  be  registered  under  such  Act,  or 
from  engaging  In  or  oontinuing  any  conduct 
or  practice  in  connection  with  any  such  ac- 
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tlTlty.  or  tn  eoonecUon  with  the  purchaae  or 
■Ble  of  any  aeeurlty.": 

(9)  by  atriUnc  out  "or  aeeklnc  to  become 
aaMCteted."  in  the  flrst  sentence  of  park- 
grai>h  («)  and  inaertint  in  beu  tliereof 
"aeeUnt  to  become  aaaodated.  or.  at  the 
time  of  the  aUeaad  miaoonduct.  aaaodated 
or  aeddiw  to  become  aaaortated":  and 

(4)  by  atriUnc  out  "17A(bX4XB)"  in  para- 
graph (10)  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof 
"17A(b)(4XA)". 

8k.  no.  Section  ISBtbXSXC)  of  the  8ecu- 
ritiea  Bxehaiwe  Act  of  1094  (IS  U.&C.  78o- 
4(bXSXC))  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  atrikliw  out  "aecurity"  and  inaertinc 
in  lieu  thereof  "aecuritlea": 

O)  by  atrikinc  out  "or  the  lecurltiea";  and 

(3)  by  atrikinc  out  "burden  or  competi- 
tion" and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "burden 
on  competition". 

Sic.  331.  Section  15B(cX4)  of  the  Securi- 
tiea  Exchance  Act  of  1934  (IS  U.aC.  78o- 
4(cX4))  is  amended  by  atrikinc  out  the  first 
aentenee  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foilowinc:  "The  Ccmmlaaion.  by  order,  shall 
censure  or  place  limitations  on  the  acthritlea 
or  functlona  of  any  peraon  aaaorlatert.  aeek- 
Inc  to  became  aaaoclatrd.  or.  at  the  time  of 
the  alleced  miaoonduct.  aasodatfd  or  aeek- 
inc  to  became  associated  with  a  municipal 
aecuritlea  dealer,  or  auspend  for  a  period  not 
ezccedlnc  twelve  montha  or  bar  any  such 
person  from  belnc  associated  with  a  munici- 
pal securities  dealer.  U  the  Commlssino 
finds,  on  the  record  aft«^  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearinc.  that  such  censure,  plac- 
ing of  limltatlona.  suspension,  or  bar  ia  in 
the  public  intereat  and  that  such  person  haa 
committed  any  act  ex  omission  enumerated 
in  subparacraph  (A).  (D).  or  (E)  of  para- 
craph  (4)  of  section  lS(b)  of  thia  title,  has 
been  convicted  by  any  offenae  specified  in 
subparacraph  (B)  of  such  paracraph  (4) 
within  ten  yean  of  the  cammencement  of 
the  profw»dlnci  under  thia  paracraph.  or  is 
enjoined  from  any  action,  conduct,  or  prac- 
tice apeeUled  in  subparacraph  (C)  of  such 
pwracraph  (4).". 

Sic.  33X  Seettan  lSB(cX6XA)  of  the  Secu- 
ritiea  Exchance  Act  of  1034  (IS  XSA.C.  7S»- 
4(cX«XA»  is  amended  by  strikinc  out 
"board'  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof 
"Board". 

sac.  333.  Section  17  of  the  SecuriUes  Ex- 
chance  Act  of  1034  (18  VM.C.  17q)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  •TiMmMmq  subsection  (cX3)  to  read: 

"(3)  The  appropriate  reculatory  acency 
for  a  eleailnc  acency.  transfer  acent.  or  mu- 
nicipal seeurttiea  dealer  for  which  the  Com- 
mlssian  is  not  the  appropriate  reculatory 
acency  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
notice  of  the  commeooement  of  any  pro- 
ceedlnc  and  a  copy  of  any  order  entered  by 
such  appropriate  reculatory  acency  acainst 
any  clearinc  acency.  transfer  acent.  munici- 
pal securities  dealer,  or  person  assortatwl 
with  a  transfer  acent  or  municipal  securities 
dealer,  and  the  CammisBlan  shall  file  with 
such  appropriate  reculatory  acency,  if  any. 
notice  of  the  cammencement  of  any  pro- 
ceedlnc  and  a  copy  of  any  order  entered  by 
the  CommliEian  acainst  t|ie  clearinc  acency, 
transfer  acent.  or  nranldpal  securities 
dealer,  or  acainst  any  peraon  aaaodated 
with  a  transfer  acent  or  municipal  securities 
dealer  for  which  the  acency  la  the  ap^vpri- 
ate  reculatory  acency."*.  and 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  subsection  (fX3)  and  In- 
aertliw  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oDowlnr 

"(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of 
paracrapbs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commlsaian  or  Its  dealcnees  may  enter 
into  acrecmenta  with  the  Attorney  General 


that  will  permit  the  Commission  or  the  des- 
icnees  to  use  the  fadlltlea  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Invosticatlon  to  reeehre.  store, 
and  illssniiiinstr  information  In  recard  to 
missinc  lost,  oounterfdt.  or  stolen  securities 
and  to  have  direet  inquiry  aoosm  to  such  in- 
formation. Notwtthstandlnc  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  in  performinc  identification 
and  pioKasinc  functions  pursuant  to  para- 
craph (3).  the  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide the  Oommlmioa.  and  self -reculatory  or- 

^»«— *t»—  that  tif  fVMiiml«riftn  rf#«lgn«t>« 

with  access  to  all  criminal  history  record  in- 
formation in  tiaa  poaaeaskm  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inveatlcatlon.  Inchidinc  any  such 
Information  in  the  Computerised  Criminal 
History  File.". 

Sk.  334.  Section  17A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
chaiwe  Act  of  1934  (IS  VA.C.  7aq-l>  is 


(1)  by  insertinc  after  "conoemlnc  soch 
traiHfer  acent"  in  subsection  (cX3)  "and 
any  perstms  associated  with  the  transfer 
acent": 

(3)  bratriklnc  out  "thirty"  tat  said  subsec- 
tion (cX3)  and  inaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"forty-five"; 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  subsection  (cX3XA)  and 
inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(3)  The  appropriate  reculatory  acency 
for  a  traiMfer  acent.  by  order,  shall  deny 
reclatratten  to.  censure,  place  limitations  on 
the  aeUvltlea.  functlona,  or  operations  of, 
suspend  for  a  period  not  exoeedinc  twelve 
months,  or  revoke  the  reclstratlon  of  such 
transfer  acent.  if  such  appropriate  recula- 
tory acency  finds,  on  the  record  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearinc.  that  such 
denial,  censure,  pladnc  of  limitations,  sus- 
pension, or  revocation  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  that  such  tranafer  acent.  whether 
prior  or  subsequent  to  becominc  such,  or 
any  person  aasodated  with  such  transfer 
acent.  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  be- 


"(A)  has  committed  or  omitted  any  act 
enumerated  in  subparacraph  (A).  (D),  or  (E) 
of  paracnu>h  (4)  of  section  lS(b)  of  this 
title,  haa  been  convicted  of  any  offenae  spec- 
ified in  subparacraph  <B)  of  such  paracraph 
(4)  within  ten  years  of  the  oommeneement 
of  the  procMdInaa  under  thia  paracraph.  or 
is  enjoined  from  any  action,  conduct,  or 
practice  spedfled  in  subparacraph  (C>  of 
such  paracraph  (4);  or 

"(B)  la  subleet  to  an  order  entered  pursu- 
ant to  subpaiagraph  (C)  of  paracraph  (4)  of 
this  subseetian  barrinc  or  suspendlnc  the 
richt  of  such  pemn  to  be  assoc1at<irt  with  a 
tnuosfer  acent."; 

(4)  by  redeslcnatlnc  subparacraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  subsection  (cX3)  as  subpara- 
cnpbs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively,  of  new  sub- 
section (CX4): 

(5)  by  ImertJnc  after  subsection  (cX4XB) 
(as  so  redeslcnated)  the  foilowinc  new  sub- 
paracraph: 

"(C)  The  appropriate  reculatory  acency 
for  a  tranafer  acent.  by  order,  shaU  censure 
or  place  Hmltti^V-*-  on  the  activities  <»  func- 
tions of  any  person  assorlatwl,  Bwklnc  to 
become  assoclatwi.  or,  at  the  time  of  the  al- 
leced miaoonduct,  aaaodated  or  seekinc  to 
become  associated  with  the  transfer  acent. 
or  suspend  for  a  period  not  exoeedinc  twelve 
months  or  bar  any  such  person  from  belnc 
associated  with  the  transfer  acent.  If  the  ap- 
propriate reculatory  acency  finds,  on  the 
record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearinc.  that  such  censure,  pladnc  of  limi- 
tations, suspanalon.  or  bar  Is  in  the  public 
intereat  and  that  such  person  has  oommit- 
ted  or  omitted  any  act  enumerated  In  sub- 
parapaph  (A),  (D).  or  (E)  or  paracraph  (4) 


of  section  lS(b)  of  this  tiUe.  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  offense  specified  tn  subpara- 
craph (B)  of  such  paracraph  (4)  within  ten 
years  of  the  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
iiws  under  this  paracraph.  or  Is  enjoined 
from  any  action,  conduct,  or  practice  sped- 
fied  in  subparacraph  (C)  of  such  paracraph 
(4).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peraon  as  to 
whom  such  an  order  suspendlnc  or  barrinc 
htan  from  belnc  aasodated  with  a  transfer 
scent  to  in  effect  willfully  to  become,  or  to 
be.  aasodated  with  a  transfer  scent  without 
the  consent  of  the  appropriate  reculatory 
acency  that  entered  the  order  and  the  ap- 
propriate reculatory  acency  for  that  trana- 
fer acent  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  trans- 
fer acent  to  permit  such  a  peraon  to 
become,  or  remain,  a  person  isanriated  with 
it  without  the  ooosent  of  such  appropriate 
reculatory  acendea.  if  the  transfer  acent 
knew,  or  In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care 
should  have  known,  of  such  order.  The 
Commission  may  estabUah.  by  rule,  proce- 
dures by  which  a  transfer  acent  reasonably 
can  determine  whether  a  person  associated 
or  seekinc  to  become  sssortatwl  with  It  to 
subject  to  any  such  order,  and  may  require, 
by  rule,  that  any  transfer  acent  comply 
with  such  procedures."; 

(6)  by  strikinc  out  "clearinc  acency  or 
transfer  acent"  In  subsection  (dX3XB)  and 
insertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  "dearlnc  acency, 
transfer  acent,  or  person  associated  with  a 
transfer  acent";  and 

(7)  by  Inaertliw.  after  "transfer  acent"  In 
subsection  (dX4).  ",  or  a  person  associated 
with  a  transfer  acent.". 

8k.  338.  Section  31  of  the  Securitlea  Ex- 
chance  Act  of  1934  (18  VAC.  78u)  to  amend- 


(1)  by  strikinc  out  "Wherever"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Whenever"; 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  ".  and  the  United 
Statea  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." In  subsection  ItY,  and 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c). 

8k.  330.  Section  33(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchance  Act  of  1984  (IB  VAC.  78w(a))  to 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  Insertinc  "or"  before  "any  self-regu- 
latory orcaEJaatkm"  In  the  last  aentenoe  of 
paracraph  (1);  and 

(3)  by  Insertinc  "shaU"  after  "section 
19(b)  of  thto  title."  in  paracraph  (3). 

8k.  33T.  Seetloo  33(bX4XP)  of  the  Securi- 
tlea Exchance  Act  of  1934  (18  UAC. 
78w(bX4XF))  to  amended  by  strikinc  out 
"The"  and  Inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof  "the". 

Sk.  338.  Section  37  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
chance Act   of   1034   (18   VB.C.  78aa)   to 


(1)  by  strikinc  out  ",  the  United  States 
Dtotrlet  Court  for  the  District  of  Colu- 
mlba.";and 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  "Sections  138  and  340 
of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (UAC. 
title  38,  sees.  338  and  347)"  and  Insertinc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "seetloiw  1384.  1391.  1393.  and 
1394  of  title  38.  United  States  Code". 

Sk.  339.  Section  38(c)  of  the  Securities 
Exchance  Act  of  1934  (18  VA.C.  78bb(c))  to 
amended  by  strikinc  out  "self-reculatory  or- 
canhmtV^  or  a  member  thereor'  and  insert- 
inc In  Ueu  thereof  "self-reculatory  orcanlsa- 
tion  on  a  member  thereof. 

Sk.  330.  Section  38(d)  of  the  Securities 
Exchance  Act  of  1934  (IS  VM.C.  78bMd))  to 
amended  by  strUdnc  out  "chance  to  benefi- 
cial" and  Insertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  "chance 
In  benefkdal". 

Sk.  331.  Section  38(eXl)  of  the  Securities 
Exchance  Act  of  1934  (IS  VS.C  78bb(eXl)) 
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to  amended  by  stifkliw  out  "Amendments  In 
1978"  and  Inaertttc  in  Ueu  thereof  "Amend- 
menu  of  1978". 

8k.  333.  Section  311  of  the  aeoirltleB  Ex- 
chance Act  of  IMM  (18  UAC.  71U>  to  hereby 
repealed. 

TITLE  m-AMlNDMENTS  OT  PUBUC 
UTIUTT  HOtDING  OQMPAIIT  ACT 
OP  1938 

8k.  301.  Seeticn  8  of  the  PUblie  Utility 
Holdinc  Compantr  Act  of  1988  (18  UAC. 
79h)  to  amended  by  strikinc  out  "other- 
wise.—|'  and  Inseitlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "otlier- 

Sk.  303.  Seetlcti  18  of  the  Pubile  UtOtty 
Holdinc  Campan)r  Act  of  1988  (IB  VAC. 
78r)  to  amended- 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  siibsecilons  CD  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (e)  pnd  (f  >.  reapeetlvdr.  and 

(3)  In  subseetla(i  (f)  (as  so  redestgnated). 
by  striking  out  "i  the  diatilet  eoort  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Otatriet  of  COIum- 
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34  of  the  Pubik  UtiUty 
Act  of  1988  (18  Uj&C. 


Sk.  303. 
Holding  Comi 

78x>  to  amended  {by  striking  oat  ' 
339  and  340  of  tlib  Judldal  Code,  as 
ed  (UAC.  title  S.  sees.  340  and  84Tr  and 
inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "aeetlon  1384  of 
title  38.  Unttad  StAtes  Code". 

8k.  304.  Seette^  38  of  the  Public  UtiUty 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1988  (18  VMXi. 
79y)  to  amended-1 

(1)  by  striking  Out  ".  the  dtotilet  oourt  of 
the  united  Stataaifor  the  Dtatifet  of  Oohun- 
bla,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  otit  "sectloaa  138  and  340  of 
the  Judldal  Codb  as  amended  (UAC  title 
38.  sees.  338  and  347),  and  aeettai  7.  as 
amended,  of  the  let  entitled  'An  Act  to  ea- 
tabUsh  a  court  of  )vpeato  for  the  DtoUkt  of 
Id  February  9.  tatS  (D.C. 
38)"  andlMertliw  in  Ueu 
384. 1391. 1398.  and  1394 

Code". 
30  of  the  PnbUc  UtOtty 
Act  of  1988  (18  UJS.C. 
by  striking  out  the  last 


Columbia',  an 
Code,  title  18. 
thereof 
of  title  38. 
8k.  sob. 
Holding 
79a-4)  to 
sentence  thereof . 


TTTIflV— i 
IND1 


•MENTB  OP  TRUST 
ACT  OP  1989 


8k.  401.  Seetloii  308(4)  of  the  Trust  In- 
denture Act  of  liS9  (18  U.&a  77000(4))  to 


by 
Inserting  in 
8k.  403. 
denture  Act 
amended  by 
tor)"  after 


out  "undertakng"  and 
"undertakli^. 
303(13)  of  the  Trust  In- 
(18  VAC  77ooe(13))  to 
"(including  a  guaran- 
^"  eadk  plaoe  tt  appeara. 
TmX  V— AMCNDMENTS  OP 
mVESnCENT  ((OlIPANT  ACT  OP  1940 

Sk.  601.  Sectkki  3(aX19)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  MA  at  1940  (18  UAC.  80a- 
3(aX19))  to  amended  by  Inserting  "complet- 
ed" before  "ftocal  years"  each  plaoe  tt  ap- 
pears. 

8k.  803.  Seetk^  3(aXS9)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  AM  of  1940  (18  U.&C.  80ar- 
3(aX39))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Canal  Zone.". 

8k.  803.  Section  3(aX48XB)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  AH  of  1940  (18  Ud8.C.  80a- 
3(aX48XB))  to  amended  by  stilkiiw  out  "sec- 
tions SS(a)  (1)  thiinigh  (3)"  and  tnaotlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
section  S8(a)". 

Sk.  804.  Sectlod  3(cX3)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  UAC  80»-8(cX3)) 
to  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ^or"  after  "therefor;";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  la  period  after  "guardian" 
snd  striking  out  aU  that  foUows  through 
"prindpal  to  anotjier  or  others.". 


808.  Sectkm  8(eX7)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (18  UAC.  80a-«(cX7)) 
to  amended  by  strikliw  it  out  and  Inaertiiw 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(7)  Reserved.". 

808.  Section  3(cXll)  of  the  Invest- 
Qonpany  Act  of  1940  (IB  U&C.  80a- 
3(cXll))toamended- 

(1)  by  strikliw  out  "or  which  holds  only 
assets  of  covetnmental  plans"  and  Inaertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  or  any  governmental 
plan";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "trusts;"  snd  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "trusts  or  governmental 
plau,  or  both;". 

SH.  807.  Section  8(aX3)  of  the  Investment 
Oonpany  Act  of  1940  (18  UAC.  80a-8(aX3)) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "aoee  end"  and 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Cloaed-end". 

taction  8(a)  of  tlie  Investment 
Act  of  1940  (IB  U.&C.  80a-6(a))  to 


(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Csnal  Zone."  In 
pangn«h  (IK  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  snd  by 
rMeslgnatlng  paragraidis  (3).  (4).  and  (8)  as 
paragraphs  (3),  (8).  and  (4).  respecthrely. 

8k.  800.  Seetian  9  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IB  UAC.  80a-9)  to 


(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
In  siibsertion  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(1)  aajr  person  who  within  ten  years  has 
been  eonvlcted  of  any  felony  or  mlademean- 
or  involving  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  se- 
curity or  arising  out  of  such  person's  con- 
duct as  an  underwriter,  broker,  dealer.  In- 
vestaant  adviser,  municipal  securities 
dealer,  transfer  agent,  or  entity  or  person 
required  to  be  registered  under  the  Com- 
modity Sxehance  Act.  or  as  an  affiliated 
person,  mlwiiian,  or  employee  of  any  Invest- 
ment company,  bank,  insurancr  company, 
or  entity  or  person  required  to  be  recii^ered 
under  tlie  Commodity  Exchance  Act; 

"(3)  any  person  who.  by  reason  of  any  mis- 
coodaet,  to  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
joined t^  order.  Judcment.  or  decree  of  any 
oourt  of  oompetent  JurisdiiBtion  tntn  actlnc 
as  an  underwriter,  broker,  dealer.  Invest- 
ment advlaer.  municipal  aecuritlea  dealer, 
tranafer  agent,  or  entity  or  person  required 
to  be  registered  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  or  as  an  affiliated  person,  salea- 
man.  or  employee  of  any  Investment  compa- 
ny, bank,  tnsnrance  company,  or  entity  or 
person  required  to  be  regMered  under  the 
Cnmmodtty  Exchange  Act,  or  from  engaclnc 
In  or  continuing  any  conduct  or  practice  In 
connection  with  any  such  activity  or  In  con- 
nectlon  with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  se- 
curity; or":  and 

(3)  by  tnaertlng  after  "thto  UUe,"  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b)  "or  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.";  and 

(3)  by  tavertlng  after  "thto  tiUe."  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b)  "or  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchance  Act.". 

SK.  810.  Section  13  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  n.8.C.  80a-13)  to 


(1)  by  stilkinc  out  "Treasury"  in  subsec- 
tion (dXlKAXUI)  and  insertinc  in  Ueu  there- 
of "treasury"; 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  "it  reastmably  possible" 
in  subsection  (dXlXO)  and  insertinc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "to  reaaonaUy  possible";  and 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  "(nly  thereof  in  sub- 
section (f)  and  insertinc  in  lieu  thereof 
"thereof  only". 

Sk.  811.  Section  IS  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  UJS.C.  80a-lS)  to 

(1)  by  strikinc  out  "(40)"  In  subsection  (d) 
and  tanertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "(43)";  and 


(3)  by  strlkliw  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparacraph  (B)  of  paracraph  (3)  of  aub- 
aectkm  (f)  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  a 


813.  Section  17  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (18  UAC  80»-17)  to 
amended  by  strfUnc  out  the  second  sen- 
tence of  eadi  of  subsections  (h)  and  (1). 

Sk.  818.  Section  18(e)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IB  U.&C.  80a-18(e)) 
to  amended  by  strikinc  out  paragraph  (1) 
and  by  redeaignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3).  respectively. 

8k.  814.  Section  90  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (18  UJB.C.  80»-30)  to 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b); 

(3)  by  strlUng  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subseetian  (d);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "at  any  time  after  the 
effective  date  of  thto  title"  tai  subsection  (d). 

Sk.  8U.  Section  31(b)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (18  UAC.  80a-31(b)) 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "to  the  extension 
or  renewal  of  any  such  loan  made  prior  to 
ICarchlB.  1040.or". 

Sk.  818.  Section  33  of  tlie  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  n.&C.  80a-33(e)) 
toamended— 

(1)  by  strikliw  out  "subsection  (bX8)"  tn 
paracraph  (1)  of  subseetian  (b)  and  Inaert- 
inc in  Ueu  thereof  "subsectkm  (bXO)"; 

(3)  by  strikinc  oat  paracraidi  (3)  of  sub- 
seiMon  (b)  and  rrdfslcnatlnc  paracraphs  (3) 
aiiff(4)  as  paracraphs  (3)  and  (3).  respective- 
ly: 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  "section  18A(kX3)"  In 
subsection  (bX3)  (as  so  redealcnated)  and  In- 
sertinc in  Ueu  thereof  "section  19(c)"; 

(4)  by  Inaertinc  in  the  fint  sentence  of 
subsection  (e)  a  comma  after  the  word  "re- 
demption" whoe  It  first  appears  and  where 
It  appears  for  the  third  time;  and 

(5)  by  strikinc  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (e). 

Sk.  B17.  Section  34(d)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U3.C.  80a-34(d)) 
to  amended  by  inaertinc  a  period  immediate- 
ly after  "Issuer"  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  by  strikinc  out  aU  that  follows 
in  such  sentence. 

Sk.  518.  Section  38(b)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  U&C.  80a-38(b)) 
to  Mwtwi«H  by  strfldnc  out  "intend"  and  in- 
sertinc in  Ueu  thereof  "Intended". 

Sk.  819.  Section  38(c)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-38(c)) 
to  amended  by  strikinc  out  "contract  of 
acreement"  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof 
"contract  or  acreement". 

8k.  830.  Section  38(aX3XB)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (IS  UAC.  80a- 
38(aX3XB))   to  ameiKJed   by  strlUnc  out, 
"subsection"  and  Inaotlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"paracraph". 

Sk.  B31.  Section  38(dX3)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  UjS.C.  80a- 
38(dX3))  to  amended  by  insertinc  "of  im- 
mediately before  "subsection  (a)". 

Sk.  833.  Section  36  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.ac.  80a-35)  to 


(1)  by  strikinc  out  "loans"  In  paracraph 
(4)  of  subsectiim  (b)  snd  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "loads"; 

(3)  by  redesignatinc  sulMection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  (as  so  redeslcnated). 
by  strikinc  out  "throu^  (c)"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "and  (b)". 

Sk.  533.  Section  43  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  UAC.  80»-41)  to 
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by  rmfc«l«nitlng  nitMecUon  (e)  u 
KdX 

SK.  sac  SeeUoo  U  of  the  Invertment 
Company  Act  of  IMO  <lft  VA.C.  80»-5S)  It 
■mwidwl  by  tiwwtlin  «  period  In  the  fint 
aatcnce  thereof  Immedtately  after  "IMl" 
end  bv  itilklni  out  evarythinc  that  f  (dkrwB 
In  nieh  Mntenoe. 

8k.  5M.  Section  ft4<a)  of  the  Invcetment 
CompMiy  Act  of  IMO  (15  OAQ  aO»-S3(a» 
Is  ■•■— ««t«H  by  atriklnc  out  "defined  In  lec- 
tlom"  and  Ineertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "defined 
in  aactlon". 

sac.  sas.  Section  ftMaXlXB)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  IMO  (15  DAC.  Ma- 
S4(aMlXB))  to  amended  by  etrikinc  out  "de- 
scribed in  aectlona"  and  Ineertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "described  In  ssetlon". 

Sac.  527.  Section  57(1)  of  the  Investment 
company  Act  of  IMO  (15  V&C.  Ma-Sd(l))  to 
amended  by  atriklnc  out  "sections  17(a)  and 
(d)"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insertlnc  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 17".  

TITIiB  VI— AlfXNDlIDITS  OF 

OfVCBTlCENT  ADVISBtS  ACT  OF  IMO 

Skx  «01.  Section  Ma(aXlt)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1040  (IS  U&C.  OOh- 
KaXlt))  to  amended  by  strlkinc  out  "the 
<^TT»'  Zone.". 

8k.  «tt.  Section  MS  of  the  Investment 
Advtoers  Act  of  IMO  (15  UJB.C.  S06-3)  to 


(1)  by  strlkliw  out  "or  fiduciary"  in  sub- 
paracraph  (B)  of  paracraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "fl^Mt- 
ary.  transfer  scent,  or  entity  or  pera^  re- 
quired to  be  reclstered  under  the  Commodi- 
ty Kzchance  Act"; 

(2)  by  strlkinc  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (e>  and  taisertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
followinc: 

"(3)  to  permanently  at  temporarily  en- 
Joined  by  order.  Judcment.  or  decree  of  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  from  acttnc 
ss  an  Investment  adviser,  underwriter, 
broker,  dealer,  municipal  aecurlttes  dealer, 
transfer  scent,  or  entity  or  permn  required 
to  be  rectotcred  under  the  Commodity  Cz- 
chaiwe  Act,  or  as  an  afflllated  person  or  em- 
irioyee  of  any  Investment  company,  bank, 
insurance  company,  or  entity  or  person  re- 
quired to  be  reclstered  under  the  Commodi- 
ty Cxchance  Act.  or  from  encachic  in  or 
fowthiiitng  any  conduct  or  practice  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  activity,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purdiase  or  sale  of  any  securi- 
ty.": 

(3)  by  Insertliw  after  "thto  title."  in  para- 
graph (4)  of  subsection  (e)  "the  Commodity 
Ezchance  Act.": 

(4)  by  atriklnc  out  "or  seekinc  to  become 
sssodated"  In  the  fkst  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (f )  snd  insertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  ssek- 
Inc  to  become  sasnrlstrd.  or.  at  the  time  of 
the  alleced  misconduct,  aasnrlstfrl  or  seek- 
inc to  become  sssodated":  and 

(5)  by  strlkinc  out  "subsectton  (dr  In  sub- 
section (g)  and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"aubaectlon  (c)  or  aubsection  (e)". 

Sk.  001.  Section  206  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1040  (15  U.&C.  SOb-5)  to 
■1— into.!  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  205.  (a)  No  Investment  adviser, 
unlem  exempt  from  rectotration  pursuant  to 
section  203(b).  shall  make  use  of  the  malto 
or  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
enter  into^  extend,  or  renew  any  Investment 
sdvlsory  contract.  «r  in  any  way  to  perform 
any  Investment  advisory  contract  entered 
into,  extoaded.  or  renewed  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  thto  title,  if  auch  contract— 

"(1)  ptovldM  for  compensation  to  the  In- 
on  the  taasta  of  a  share  <rf 


capital  calns  upon  or  capital  appredatton  of 
the  funda  or  any  portion  of  the  funda  of  the 
client: 

"(2)  falto  to  provide.  In  aubstanoe.  that  no 
aasicnment  of  such  oontraet  ahaU  be  made 
by  the  Investment  adviser  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party  to  the  contract:  or 

"(3)  falto  to  provide.  In  aubatanoe.  that  the 
investment  adviser,  if  a  partnerahlp.  wlU 
notify  the  other  party  to  the  contract  of 
any  chance  In  the  membership  of  such  part- 
nership within  a  reasonable  time  after  auch 
chance. 

"(b)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aubssctlon  (a)  shaU 
not- 

"(1)  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  Invest- 
ment advisory  contract  wbkh  provldm  for 
compensation  baaed  upon  the  total  value  of 
a  fund  averaced  over  a  definite  period,  or  as 
of  definite  dates,  or  taken  as  of  a  definite 
date: 

"(2)  apply  to  an  Investment  advisory  cm- 
tract  with— 

"(A)  an  Investment  company  reclstered 
under  Utle  I  of  thto  Act.  or 

"(B)  any  other  person  (except  a  trust,  cov- 
emmental  plan,  collective  trust  fund,  or  sep- 
arate account  referred  to  in  section  3(cXll) 
of  title  I  of  thto  Act),  provided  that  the  con- 
tract relates  to  the  Investment  of  sssets  in 
lof  tlmOUon. 


If  the  contract  provides  for  compensation 
based  on  the  asset  value  of  the  cwnpany  or 
fund  under  manacement  averaced  over  a 
specified  period  and  Inrreaalnc  and  decrees- 
Inc  proportkmately  with  the  Investment 
performance  of  the  company  or  fund  over  a 
specified  period  in  relation  to  the  taivest- 
ment  record  of  an  appropriate  Index  of  se- 
curittos  prices  or  such  other  measure  of  in- 
vestmsnt  performance  as  the  Commission 
by  rule,  reculatkm,  or  order  may  specify:  or 

"(3)  apidy  with  respect  to  any  Investment 
sdvtoory  and  a  buslnem  development  compa- 
ny, as  defined  In  thto  title.  If  (A)  the  com- 
penaatlon  provided  for  In  such  oontraet  does 
not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  reaUaed 
capital  gains  upon  the  funds  of  the  buslnem 
development  cwrapany  over  a  specified 
period  or  as  of  definite  dates,  computed  net 
of  aU  reaUaed  capital  kMses  and  unrealised 
capital  depredation,  and  the  cooditian  of 
section  OKaXSXBXUI)  of  title  I  of  thto  Act  to 
mtlsfled.  and  (B)  the  buslnem  development 
""T*"?  dom  not  have  outstandinc  any 
option,  warrant,  or  richt  laaued  pursuant  to 
section  61(aX3XB)  of  title  I  of  thto  Act  and 
doM  not  have  a  proflt-aharinc  Plan  de- 
scribed In  aectlon  57(n)  of  Utle  I  of  thto  Act 

"(c)  For  purposM  of  paracraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b).  the  point  from  which  increasm 
snd  dscreasM  in  compensation  are  meas- 
ured shaU  be  the  fee  which  to  paid  or  earned 
when  the  Investment  performance  of  such 
"•"T*"?  or  fund  to  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
index  or  other  measure  of  performance,  and 
an  Index  of  sscuritlM  prlom  shaU  be  deemed 
appropriate  unlem  the  Oommtaslon  by  order 
shaD  determine  otherwise. 

"(d)  As  used  in  paracrahs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a),  'investment  advisory  con- 
tract' means  any  contract  or  acreement 
whereby  a  person  screes  to  act  as  invest- 
ment adviser  to  or  to  mana«>  any  Invest- 
ment or  tradinc  account  of  another  person 
other  than  an  Investment  company  recto- 
tered  under  Utle  I  of  thto  Act.". 

8k.  004.  Section  200  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1040  (15  U.8.C.  SOb-O)  to 
amended  by  redeslcnatlnc  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (d). 

SK.  006.  Section  311(b)  of  the  Investmmt 
Advisers  Act  of  1040  (15  VS.C.  SOb-lKb))  to 
by  strlkinc  out  "the  Federal  Recto- 


ter  Act"  and  insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "chap- 
ter 15  of  title  44.  United  Statw  Code.". 

8k  000.  Section  21S(a)  of  the  Investment 
Advtoera  Act  of  1040  (15  VAC.  00^13(a»  to 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  "sections  230  and 
240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amendsd"  and 
iiwertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  I2M  of 
Utle  20.  United  Statm  Code". 

Sk.  007.  Section  214  of  the  Investment 
Advtoen  Act  of  1040  (15  UAC.  OOb-14)  to 
amended  by  strlkinc.  out  "sections  120  and 
240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended,  and 
ssetlon  7.  as  amended,  of  the  Act  enUtled. 
'An  Act  to  mtabltoh  a  court  of  appeata  for 
the  District  of  Columbia',  approved  Febru- 
ary 0.  1003"  and  Imertlna  In  Ueu  thereof 
"sections  1264.  1201.  1202.  and  12M  of  Utle 
20.  Uitfted  States  Code". 

SKTIOII-BT-SKnaSI  AVALTSn 

The  short  Utle  of  the  MU  to  the  Securities 
Law  Technical  AmendnenU  Act  of  1006. 
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utle  I  of  the  BUI  would  affect  various 
amendments  of  the  SecuritlM  Act  of  1033 
(the  "1033  Act"). 

Section  191  would  chance  the  definition 
of  the  term  "Commission"  In  ssetlon  2(6)  of 
the  1033  Act  so  that  It  refers  to  the  Baeuri- 
tles  and  Wxrhance  Commtoslon  rather  than 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  FTC 
administered  the  1033  Act  before  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  SBC  in  1034. 

SecNoa  l»t  would  amend  the  definition  of 
-Tmltory"  In  section  2(0)  of  the  1033  Act 
to  exdude  the  Canal  Zone.  Pursuant  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  between  the  United 
Statm  and  Panama,  T.I.AA  No.  10,030 
(Sept  7.  1077).  the  Canal  Zone  to  no  lancer 
a  pomtaalon  of  the  Unitad  States.  AscMona 
209.  sot  and  $01  would  exclude  the  Canal 
Zone  from  the  deflnltlan  of  "State"  under 
the  Securittaa  Bxefaance  Act  the  Invest- 
ment '•'"'"IT  Act  and  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  respectively,  and  Section  500(1) 
would  exdude  the  Canal  Zone  from  a  list  of 
United  States  pomesalona.  for  the 


Section  103  would  repeal  aa  obaolete  Sec- 
tion 3(aXl)  of  the  1033  Act  Section  3(aXl) 
provided  an  exemption  from  the  leglatia- 
Uon  provWona  of  the  Act  for  offerincs 
p*~«"g  at  the  time  the  Act's  enactment 
and.  in  the  words  of  a  leading  commentator, 
"has  long  since  spent  Ita  force."  L.  Loss. 
Fundamentato  of  Seeurittas  Regulation  207 
(1003).  The  bOl  would  reeerve  the  paracraph 
(I)  dwIgmitiA"  for  future  use,  rather  than 
renumber  the  remalninc  paracraphs.  These 
parMraphs  have  been  In  effect  for  over  50 
years,  and  are  amonc  the  most  frequently 
dted  provisions  of  the  securities  laws.  Re- 
numberinc  them  would  cause  unnecessary 
confusion  and  result  In  undue  expense  In. 
for  example,  the  extensive  editinc  of  refer- 
ence works  that  would  be  required. 

Section  104  would  amend  ssetlon  3(aX3) 
of  the  1033  Act  by  chancinc  cross-referencm 
to  section  103(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ckide  to  crosB-referenoM  to  section  103(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Public  Law  No. 
04-456  repealed  former  section  103(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  redesignated 
former  section  103(c)  ss  section  103(b).  and 
made  other  nonsubstantive  changes  In  des- 
ignation to  which  Section  104  would  con- 
form the  1033  Act  Section  20S  would  effect 
similar  changes  in  the  Seeurittas  Exchange 
Act  of  lOM  for  the  same  reasons. 

Section  105  would  amend  the  registration 
exemption  In  section  3(aX6)A)  of  the  1033 
Act  tar  securiUm  Issued  by  regulated  sav- 
tivs  and  loan  associations  and  similar  InsU- 
tuUons  by  flhnhiattng  the  so^aUed  "3  per- 


cent limitation."  *The  3  percent  Umttation 
makm  the  SAX  Exemption  infUfplkaWy  If 
the  Issuer  of  the  security  takes  a  fee  from 
the  purchaser  in  Oxcem  of  3  percent  of  the 
face  value  of  the  i^curity. 


The 
limitation  In 
The  legtolaUve 
■Uent  on  the 
has  rarely 


Induding  the  3  percent 
I  exemption  to  undear. 
Dry  of  the  1003  Act  to 
and  the  ^«-»— i— «~« 
to  deny  the  avaOabO- 
Ity  of  the  exempUbn  on  the  basto  of  the  Um- 
lutlon.  The  onl^  apparent  recorded  In- 
stance of  a  denl4  occurred  In  1036,  when 
the  Commission  ^taff  indicated  In  a  letter 
that  the  exemptfcin  would  be  unavaiMiie  If 
an  SAL  deducted  k  withdrawal  fee  In  exeem 
of  3  percent  from  the  account  of  an  Inves- 
tor, even  If  the  deduction  were  made  solely 
from  profits  previously  credited  to  the  in- 
vestor's shares. 

The  3  percent  limitation  appean  to  have 
UtUe  or  no  applldatlon  to  the  securitim  of 
S&L's  in  today's  inarltetplaoe.  Mbraorer.  it 
could  be  consldereil  a  form  of  dtacriminatlon 
against  8&L's.  as  compared  to  banks,  since 
banks  are  not  subject  to  any  similar  rsstrlc- 
tion  in  the  exemption  provided  for  their  se- 
curities under  seOtion  3(aK2)  of  the  1033 
Act 

Section  106  woiUd  delete  section  0(e>  of 
the  1033  Act  as  dbsolete.  Section  0(e)  pro- 
vides that  no  reglatraUon  statement  may  be 
f Ued  within  the  firat  40  days  foDowInc  the 
Act's  orglnal  enactment  which  occurred  <m 
May  27. 1033. 

Section  107  Would  make  conforming 
changes  to  section!  9  of  the  1933  Act  necessi- 
tated by  other  enactments.  Section  107(1) 
would  conform  tht  nommdature  for  feder- 
al appellate  courts  of  general  Jurladlction  In 
section  9(a)  of  tl^  1933  Act  from  "Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeato'^  to  "courts  of  sppeala."to 
conform  to  the  oomendature  adopted  In 
1948.  Section  lOtft)  would  coofotm  the 
name  of  the  United  Statea  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  ajf  Columbia  to  the  name 
change  adopted  In  1934.  Section  107(9) 
would  replace  a  reference  to  sections  239 
and  240  of  the  JOdidal  Code  with  a  refer- 
ence to  28  U.8.C.  12M.  where  the  pcovlslans 
of  sections  230  an^  240  of  the  Jadldal  Code 
were  codified  whet  Utle  28  was  enacted  Into 
law  In  1948.  SecHont  903  and  $00  would 
make  the  same  dmnge  in  Section  M  of  the 
PubUc  Utility  HoMIng  Company  Act  of  1035 
and  sectloas  213(at  of  the  Investment  Advis- 
ers Act  of  1940.  re4>acUvely. 

Section  lot  would  amend  section  19(e)  of 
the  1933  Act  to  fsdOlUte  cooperation  by  the 
Commission  with  rftate  regulators  and  Indus- 
try groups  in  readlving  smaO  hnaUism  cap- 
ital formati(m  problems.  Such  cooperation 
was  mandated  by  title  V  of  the  8maU  Busl- 
nem Investment  I^cenUve  Act  of  1000,  Pub. 
L.  No.  90-477,  M^t  2275  (primarily  codi- 
fied at  15  VAC  80a-53-M)  ("Incentive 
Act"). 

TlUe  V  caUs  for  two  annual  oonf ersncM  at 
which  federal  and  state  securities  authori- 
ties meet  with  oneianother,  and  srith  the  In- 
vestment community  and  smaU  bualiism  or- 
gantoatlons,  for  ttie  purpose  ot  resolving 
problems  of  small  buslnem  capital  fbima- 
Uon  and  coordination  of  federal  and  state 
securities  laws  In  generaL  The  fbst  confer- 
ence, required  unoer  section  503  of  the  In- 
cenUve  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  80»-l).  to  an  annual 
govemment/busintas  forum  to  review  the 
status  of  problems' and  {Hograms  rsiattnc  to 
smaU  buslnem  capital  formation.  The  Com- 
mission to  requiredito  invite  to  participate  in 
the  forum  other  fOderal  acenda 
tlons  representinci  state  seeurltlos 
doners,  and  leadlnto  smaU  buslnem  and  pro- 
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f esakmal  organtaaUona  ooncenied  with  cap- 
ital formation. 

The  seoood  conference,  required  under 
ssctkm  10(c)  of  the  1933  Act  (ss  sdded  by 
seetian  506  of  the  IncenUve  Act),  to  an 
annua  conference  to  promote  cooperation 
among  fMeral  and  state  securtttes  authori- 
ties.  Seetian  10(c)  iequirm  the  Commtaaion 
to  Invite  participation  In  thto  conference  by 
iipiassBtatKiis  of  associations  of  state  secu- 
rttim  offlrlato  snd  other  duly  constituted  se- 
curities associations,  securtttes  self-recula- 
tory  organimrions,  scendes,  and  private  or- 
gantoations  involved  In  csjpttal  formation. 
Section  19(e)  also  dIrecU  the  evm,a-tm,tp,n  to 
meetings  with  these  rep- 
to  cany  out  the  poUctes  and 
of  Congrem  reflected  In  section 
10(c).  Finally,  UUe  V  authorlms.Che  Com- 
mission to  cooperate  and  share  Information 
with  associations  of  state  seeurittas  offldato 
to  effectuate  greater  uniformity  amonc  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  states  In  seeu- 
rittas reculation  matters. 

Staioe  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  (rf  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  In  Center  for  Auto  Safetw  v.  Cox, 
500  F.2d  080  (1878).  there  has  been  some 
question  as  to  whether  federal  statutes  re- 
qulrlnc  standards  and  uniform  procedures 
coveminc  the  establishment  operation,  and 
dutatian  of  advisory  committees,  task 
foross,  and  similar  croups  apply  to  ooopera- 
Uve  efforts  like  thoee  required  of  the  Cfom- 
mtoalon  by  title  V.  The  court  In  Center  fiar 
Anto  Safett  held  that  aome  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Advtoosy  Committee  Act  ( "FACA") 
applied  when  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Hl^way  Administration  used  the 
American  Association  of  State  Hlgliway  and 
Tkanspartation  Offldato  to  obtain  advice 
and  wcommendatlons  in  devaloptnc  recula- 
tlons,  iriiich  were  exempt  from  the  notice 
and  mmment  requirements  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Rooedure  Act  to  govern  the  federal- 
aid  hitfiway  program.  The  court  did  not  de- 
termine whidi  spedfta  provisions  of  the 
FACA  apidled  when  the  Administrator  used 
thto  association  of  state  offldato  In  devdop- 
ing  the  regulations.'  The  FACA  indudes  nu- 
merous provlshms  that  could  apply,  Indud- 
ing prarisions  requiring  federally-approved 
charten,  halanoed  membership,  open  meet- 
Inga  diaired  by  a  federal  official,  review  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
automatte  termination  of  groupa  unlem  ax- 
tended. 

The  Commission  bellevm  that  It  was  not 
Congram'  Intent  In  enacUng  the  IncenUve 
Act  that  these  Unds  of  provisions  should 
apply  to  the  cooperative  efforts  mandstfrt 
by  tltte  V  of  Uiat  Act  It  would  be  difficult 
If  not  hnpoaalMa,  to  tanploBent  aeveral  of 
the  FACA'a  requlrementa  In  the  context  of 
the  meettnga  and  communlcationa  required 
by  Utte  V.  For  exampta.  under  the  FACA 
legtolatkm,  agendm  establishing  advisory 
commlttaw  should  "require  the  member- 
ship *  *  *  to  be  fairly  balanced  In  terms  of 
the  points  of  view  represented  and  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee." Ooagrem  dearly  had  no  such  bal- 
ance requirement  in  mind  when  It  psmrtl 
Utle  V.  It  to  of  the  nature  of  the  meetings 
and  eonsultatians  contemplated  by  UUe  V 
that  the  compodtion  of  the  groups  formed 
to  dtoeum  various  issum  win  change  radical- 
ly depending  aa  the  Issue  and  the  nature  of 
the  dtaeuasians.  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
carry  out  the  congressional  mandate  with 


■llie  eourt  remanded  the  esie  to  the  diitrlet 
court  for  sneh  a  detennlnstkm.  The  dlitriet  oouit'i 
detCfiBinstiaa  ea  thie  tame  li  not  reported. 
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even  several-^"oommlttees"  with 
fixed  membership  and  a  defined  charter. 
Applying  these  snd  other  provisions  of  the 
FACA  would  substanUaUy  impede  the  oooi>- 
oration  that  currently  exisU  between  the 
Cawnmlsslon  and  state  securities  authorlttas 
In  the  area  of  promoting  smaU  buslnem  cap- 
ital formation  and  would  hamper  efforts  to 
improve  such  cooperation.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  to  apply  the  FACA 
to  the  Commlssftm's  work  with  pre-existinc 
orgsnhtstlons  like  the  North  American  Se- 
eurittas Admlnlstraton  Association,  with 
which  the  Commissitm  hss  been  WOTking 
dosely  under  UUe  V. 

Thus.  Section  10$  merely  would  darify 
What  the  Cemmhslon  bdlevea  to  have  been 
Concrem'  orlclnal  Intent  The  Admlnlatra- 
tlve  Procedure  Act  and  the  aecurtttas  laws 
contain  safecuarda  auffldent  to  prevent  ttie 
kinda  of  abuam  that  concerned  the  court  in 
Center  for  Anto  Safetg.  The  CommiaBian 
would  have  to  adopt  any  proposed  recula- 
tions  resultinc  from  tltte  V  consuItatioiM 
pursuant  to  the  notice  and  oonunent  proce- 
dures of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  in  compUance  with  additional  standards 
set  forth  In  the  securtttes  laws. 

Seeftons  lOf  and  110  would  delete  refer- 
ences In  secttaos  20  and  22(a)  of  the  1933 
Act  to  the  District  Court  of  the  Iftdted 
Statm  for  the  District  of  CtdumUa.  Theae 
references  are  suverfluous  in  view  of  28 
V&C.  132(a),  whidi  statm  that  "[tlhere 
ShaU  be  in  eadi  Judicial  dtotrict  a  district 
court  which  ShaU  be  a  court  of  reoocd 
known  as  the  United  States  Distrtet  Court 
for  the  dtotrlct"  and  28  VAC.  88.  wfakdi 
statm  that  "[tlhe  District  of  ColimiNa  oon- 
sUtutm  one  Judicial  dtaMct"  Section  100 
would  also  make  minor,  nonsubstantive  s^- 
UsUc  (diancm  to  seetian  aO(b)  sad  (c).  See- 
tlon  110(3)  would  amend  sectiaa  22(a>  by  re- 
tdadnc  a  reference  to  sectlens  128  sad  240 
of  the  Judldal  Code  with  a  lefeieuue  to  seo- 
tloiM  1254,  1201.  1202,  and  12M  of  tltte  28. 
where  the  provlsians  of  sections  128  and  240 
of  the  Judldal  Code  were  codified  when 
Utte  28  was  enacted  Into  law  In  1048.  See- 
tUnu  225(2),  22$.  902(2),  303.  304.  00$.  and 
$07  would  delete  refeieucm  to  the  Uhlted 
Statm  Dtotrlct  Court  for  the  Distrfct  of  Co- 
lumbia and  rqdace  referencm  to  the  Judi- 
cial Code  with  referencm  to  tltte  28  In  the 
Securtttes  Exehance  Act  the  PufaUc  Utmty 
Holdlnc  Company  Act  and  the  Investment 
Advtoen  Act  for  the  i 


xnun 

TlUe  2  of  the  BID  would  effect  various 
amendments  of  the  Securittes  Exehance  Act 
of  19M  (the  "1934  Act"). 

Section  201  would  replace  a  reference  to 
seetian  ll(k)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  In 
section  3(aX8KC)  of  the  lOM  Act  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency. 
PuUte  lAW  Na  87-722.  whkdi  was  enacted  In 
1902,  repeated  sectten  ll(k)  of  the  Federal 
Reaerve  Act  and  transferred  the  authority 
exercised  under  that  subsection  to  the 
Comptrdter  of  the  Currency  pursuant  to  12 
UJB.C.92a. 

Section  202  would  correct  an  apparent  ty- 
pocraphlcal  error  In  sectten  3(aX12),  which 
now  provldm  that  for  purpoam  of  section 
lSA(gX2)  (granting  power  to  (teny  member- 
ship on  the  basto  of  statutory  HiipMWfii-- 
tlons),  municipal  securittes  are  "exempted 
securiUes."  The  proper  section  reference 
should  have  been  to  section  15A(gX3) 
(gianttng  authority  to  deny  membership 
based  on  operational  and  professional  quaU- 
ficaUons).  Since  section  lSA(f)  of  the  1934 
Act  provldm  that  "(nlothlng  in  thto  sectten 
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■ban  bt  oooBtnied  to  apply  wtth 
■ny  tmiMftlnn  *  *  *  In  any 
rtty."  Mctfoa  KaXM)  m  wrttUn  voold  pro- 
blMt  the  IMtaMl  AaoctattoB  of  awuittlaa 
DMian.  Ine.  l-nKMBOn  tnm  daaying 
bantalp  In  that  onanfflwi  to  p«Moa  wb- 
Jaet  to  a  ■tatutonr  mavmUtteaaaD.  while 
grantliw  Um  NABD  tba  power  to  ertabUib 
operattonal  and  profertonal  qualtflcaUaaa. 
In  faeC  the  oppoilta  ramtt  was  Intandad  by 
the  Onwiwa.  aa  awMnead  by  the  flaci  that 
(1)  In  &  MT4.  the  piiidieMior  blD  to  the 
IfTS  amentaanta  to  the  in4  Act.  the  defl- 
ntttaMl  aeettOB  wm  dimflod  ao  that  the 
NASD  ooaU  not  deny  membeiahlp  baaed  on 
opefaUmal  and  pralaarianal  quallfleattaaa 
(aer  &  M74.  Md  Coor.  M  Saaa,  pan  1 
(ItTt)).  and  (1)  the  Ma 

liw  authertty  with  rHpwt  to  the 
ment  of  atandardi  ol  operational 
<Me  aectlen  UBCbXaxA)  of  the  1M4  Act). 
8m  OemillleB  ■wfftfr'  Aet  IMeaae  Na 
IIVN.  at  n.7  Ofov.  M.  ltT»).  40  VM.  Rec 
MOM.  00000  n.T  (ItTSX 
AcMoM  MJL  8m  Jlawiailnn  of  SacMoa  1*2, 
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8mttom  2H  would  ranova  the  amtaliiiity 
In  the  '»■*'■'**««■«  of  "eadualfe  praaaanr"  In 
KaXlSMB)  of  the  ia04  Act  that  ro- 

I  the  oaalarian  of  two  ( 
;  typosraphleal  error. 
Sae«oa  MSL  Sat  dlaoMBlnn  of  SacMoa  i»4. 


SmtUm  JM 

"atatc^  m 
Act  and  thereby 
whether   It 


the 
«(aXS4XC)  of  the  1014 
any  aoMgnlty  aa  to 
to   the   defined   term 
IntheAei. 

Seettoa  207  would  eorraet  two  apparent 
typocraphleal  atron  In  aaetlaB  MaXMXB) 
of  the  lOM  Aflt  The  fkat  correetlon  to- 
luliw  li—illiM  ■  rnnhiiirtinn  Inaaerlea  of 
IteBM  where  there  la  none  now.  Tlie  aeeood 
InvoivM  lnTh"**-g  within  the  deflnltlen  of 
"atatotory  dlaquamif  tlnn"  for  puipoaea  of 
the  Act  "enpenUenJ  for  a  period  not  ez- 


edwltha 

rltlea  dealer.  Thla  would  eanform  the  deflnl- 
tk»  of  'Statutory  dkanaUfkatlan''  to  the 
■tatutory  •f'**'^*^  anthortty  of  the  Com- 
mhakn  In  aactiOB  IKbMO)  at  the  lOM  Act 
It  la  apparent  that  the  oanlaioa  la  a  typo- 
graphical emr  both  beeauae  the  lancnage 
I  not  eonftem  to  aaetlon  IKbXO)  and  be- 
by  a  adf-regulatary  orga- 
■awdated  with  a 
Bber  of  the  oiianfcaflnn.  whkh  would 
grnrr»ny  be  a  iHBar  tf-****'  than  au^wn- 
rion  by  the  CoaHBlariDn  for  a  period  not  ex- 
eeedtaw  twelve  moBtha  troaa  beinc  aaaodat- 
ed  wtth  a  broker  or  dealer,  ia  induded 
within  the  deHnttlwi  of  "itatiitory  dlaquaU- 
Hcatkn"  under  aaettai  KaXOOXA). 

SteMoM  IM  aad  225(3J  would  traoafer  the 
deflnmoD  of  the  tenn  "aecurttiea  lawa." 
which  now  appeaia  In  aeetlon  SKg)  of  the 
lOM  Act.  to  aeetlon  Ka).  the  "defmittoDa" 
aeetlon  of  the  Act.  The  tmnafer  la  advlaable 
beeauae  the  tenn  la  uaed  in  new  aectloB  4(c), 
which  would  be  added  by  SecMoa  29$.  Sec- 
Hon  291  alao  would  conform  the  laoguage  of 
the  definition  to  the  atyle  of  aeetlon  3(a) 
correct  aeveral  obvioualy  erroneoua 
kref  etanoea  In  the  definition. 

SeetUM  20t  alao  would  add  a  definition  of 
the  tenn  "perMn  amoriatod  with  a  tranafer 
agent"  to  aeetlon  Ma).  The  new  definition  la 
iiiiiaMri  beeauae  of  the  new  authority  over 
■ueb  pemna  conferred  under  Section  224. 
The  definition  la  pattenied  after  the  defini- 
tion of  the  terma  "peraon  aaMdated  with  a 
broker  or  dealer"  and 


wtth  a  n— '"'r*'  aecurttiea  dealer"  In 
tloni  MaXlO)  and  KaXOS)  of  the  1004  Act. 
eioept  that  pafaona  irtMae  fnnettona  are 
aoMy  clarleal  or  minMcrtal  are  eadnded 
the  new  definition  for  all  puipoaei. 
The  deflnttian  alao  eadudea  eaaployeaa  of 
dtveralfled  tranafer  agenta.  aucfa  aa  banka. 
who  are  not  Involved  In  tranafer  agenU 


SeeUom  MO  would  add  new  lubeeetlnn  (c) 
to  aeetlon  4  of  the  1004  Act.  Seettan  4(c) 

wouM  give  the  Ha iMinn  authority  by 

rule  to  deeUoe  to  accept  payaMot  of  f eea  In 
caah.  and  to  preacribe  the  manner  of  auch 


The  receipt  of  eaah 


the 
ro- 


of eaah. 


by  the 
aacurtty  and  nfekeeping 
The  Oaiiimiiilnn'a 
fbderal  aaaatttaa  lawa  dooa  not 
It  to  handle,  aaftoguard.  and 
Stim  large  amounta 
The  amount  of  Individual  and 
eaah  paymenU  received  on  a  particular  day 
la  aoBMtlmaa  quite  large,  oecaakinally  aever- 
ai  thmwam*  dollaia.  The  Commlartnn  now 
attimirtr  to  aaaure  the  nf ety  of  the  caah  It 
nceivea.  and  of  the  emptoyeea  who  receive 
It,  by  making  special  aeeurity  arrangementa. 
aeparate  recordkeeping  and  auditing 
are  alao  lequlred  beeauee  of  the 
'a  acceptance  of  eaah.  The  Com- 
bdlevee  it  could  reduce  ooaU  if  it 
not  required  to  accept  caah  paymenU 
for  f eea. 

Secfioii  210  would  add  new  aectiona  4A 
and  4B  to  the  1004  Act.  The  additlona  would 
not  make  any  aubatanttve  change  In  current 
law.  The  provMona  that  would  be  added  aa 
tfftfi»«f  4A  and  4B  are  now  contained  In  a 
1000  atatute.  which  la  codified  after  aeetlon 
4  of  the  1004  Act  in  the  Onited  8tatea  Code, 
but  la  not  a  part  of  that  Act.  The  provialona 
concern  delegatton  of  funettana  by  the  Oom- 
mhrtwi  and  tranafer  of  functiona  with  re- 
vect  to  aaalgnment  of  peraonnel  to  the 
Chairman.  SacMoa  210  would  inaert  theee 
provlaiOM  Into  the  1034  Act.  where  they 
would  be  more  readily  aceiMlbli.  and  would 
make  minor  atyliatle  ehangea  to  conform 
the  provieiona  to  current  legtalative  drafting 

Section  211  would  correct  a  typographical 
error  in  the  ftrat  aentence  of  aeetlon  0(cX3) 
of  the  1034  Act  The  wordi  "of  Invaaton" 
were  omitted  after  the  word  "protection." 
liMrttiw  the  wordi  would  logically  com- 
plete an  otherwiae  tncompleta  thou^t. 

Smtlon  212  would  correct  an  obvloua  typo- 
graphical error  In  aeetlon  0(cX3XA)  of  the 
1034  Act  The  phraae  "any  natural  peraon 
aaaodation  with  auch  broker"  la  meaning- 
Icaa.  By  changing  the  word  "aaaodation"  to 
"amoeteted."  the  phraae  aiwntw  the  mean- 
ing intended  by  Congreea. 

SmtUm  213  would  amend  lection  0(e)4)  of 
the  1034  Act  to  correct  a  typographical 
traiMpoattlon  of  the  letter  "(A)",  irtileh  dea- 
ignataa  a  dauae  within  a  aentence,  and  the 
verb  in  the  aentence. 

Section  214  would  delete  aa  obaolete  para- 
graph (3)  of  aeetkm  0(e)  of  the  1034  Act.  It 
alao  would  provide  for  the  redealgnatkm  of 
paragrairii  (4).  Faragrai^  (3)  provldeB  for 
the  filing  by  the  Oommlaalon.  untfl  Decem- 
ber 31.  1070,  of  certain  Infonnatlon  wtth 
rill  It  UM  The  fllinga  are  not  required  after 
that  date.  Section  214(2}  would  correct  an 
obvioue  typocraphleal  error  by  aubatltuting 
the  word  "flzlnr'  for  the  word  "fbua"  in 
■ubparagraiA  (K),  ao  aa  to  eanform  Ita  nae 
to  other  daueee  In  the  subparagraph. 

Section  2W1/  would  amend  an  obvloua  ty- 
pographical error  in  aeetkin  llA(bX2)  of  the 
1934  Act.  The  word  "tranaartlon"  ahould  be 


In  the  plural  ao  aa  to  be  In  accord  with  the 
wotdi  "In  aaeuritlea"  which  Immediately 
follow. 

SecMoM  21S(2}  would  ddete  aa  obaolete 
two  aentencea  in  aecttan  llA(cX4)  of  the 
1004  Act.  The  aentencea  required  the  Oom- 
by  September  lOTO.  to  report  to 
B  exchange  rulea  Umlttng  off- 
board  trading  and  to  wanmanBa.  and  to  con- 
dude  before  the  end  of  lOTO.  a  prooeeding 
_  any  aucfa  rulea  that  were  unneeee- 
inapproprtate.  Theee  requirementa 
were  flMt  aeveral  yeara  aga 

Section  21$  would  ddete  aeetlona  llA(e) 
and  IKm)  of  the  1034  Act.  Seetkm  lLA(e) 
provtdea  for  a  atudy  and  report  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  pemna  exdudad  from 
the  deflnitlou  of  "broker"  and  "dealer" 
»■««*■«*««»«  accounta  on  behalf  of  pubUe  cua- 
tomera.  The  report  waa  submitted  In  1077. 
Sectten  13(m)  ptovldea  for  a  study  and 
report  concrming  the  practice  of  recording 
ownerahip  of  aecurttiea  In  street  and  nomi- 
nee naasea.  The  report  waa  submitted  In 
1077. 

Smtion  217  would  oorrect  an  apparent  ty- 
pftgraphtPTt'  error  in  section  13(e)  of  the 
1034  Act.  where  the  word  "oT*  appears  be- 
tween the  words  "thereof'  and  "the"  in 
what  to  obvioualy  Intended  to  be  the  phraae 
"the  Oommiasian  ahall  require  in  lieu  there- 
of the  ankrataalon". 

Smtion  212  would  delete  aeetlon  13(h)  of 
the  1034  Act.  Subeection  13(h)  provMea  for 
a  study  and  report  concerning  the  effeetlve- 
neea  of  the  ownership  reporting  require- 
menU  of  eeetion  13  and  the  desirability  and 
feaaiblUty  of  modifying  the  0  percent 
threahold  reporting  requireaaent  of  aeetlon 
13.  The  report  waa  submitted  In  1000. 

Seetiona  21f<V  and  12)  would  amend  sec- 
tion 10(bX4)  of  the  1034  Act  to  permit  the 
Commlsstan  to  bar  or  otherwiae  sanction  a 
broker-dealer  on  the  basis  of  a  oonviction 
arldng  out  of  the  oondurt  of  the  bualnea  of 
a  aecurttiea  transfer  agent  or  on  the  baals  of 
an  Injunrtlon  prohibiting  the  broker-dealer 
from  acting  aa  a  transfer  agent  The  amend- 
ment also  would  have  the  effed  of  permit- 
ting the  Ooeamlaskm  to  sanrtion  munldpal 
aeeuritleB  dealers  and  asaoriatwl  persons  of 
broker-dealers  and  munldpal  aeeurtties 
dealers  for  convictions  or  Injunctions  relat- 
ed to  securities  tranafer  agent  activities,  and 
of  permitting  the  "appropriate  regulatory 
ag»ey"*  for  a  munlc^  securities  dealer 
to  do  Ukewiae  with  resped  to  municipal  se- 
eurttiee  dealera  and  their  aasodated  peraona 
within  the  Jurisdietion  of  the  agency.* 

At  preeent  section  18(bX4)  permiU  the 
Commisskn  and  the  appromlate  regulatory 
agendea  to  sanction  broker-dealers,  munld- 
pal securities  dealers,  and  their  aasodated 
peraotM  on  the  basis  of  convictions  and  in- 
lunctlona  relating  to  numerous  financial  ac- 
tlvitiea.  including  banking,  inauranoe,  com- 
modity futiires,  and  moat  aecuritiea-related 
aeUvttlea.  There  is  no  apparent  reaaon  for 


>  Sacttoa  KkXMKA)  of  tiM  ItM  Act  providn  UMt 
dtlier  Um  Oomptraller  of  Um  Cumncr.  Um  Feder- 

■I  lliiMiii  niisil  nr  tha  rrrtrnl  rrrT"  ' 

OetpofBUoa  is  Um  "approotteU  rcautatory  ■sencr" 
tor  •  mnnleliMl  McnrttlM  dealer  that  li  •  bank. 
Sai*  hoidliw  oanpanr.  or  dapartiaent.  divMaa,  or 
Nbitdiary  UMrwf  wtthin  Um  prtaury  raculatory 
jurtiMetiaa  of  the  aacney. 

«T1MM  effaeU  would  ramit  becsuae  aecUoai 
tMM«),  tSB(exa>,  and  lSB(cNS>  of  Um  1834  Act. 
which  auUMriM  artmtnlatTBUTe  aaneUona  asainat 
■■n  rial  Iff  peraona  of  braker-dcateia  and  asatnat 
munldpal  aaeurtUea  dealen  and  UMir  awortatwl 
pffanna.  iaeorporatc  br  reference  moat  of  the  per- 
miaribie  bMca  for  Mnetlona  provided  In  aeetlon 
lMbX4). 


not  authortaing  sanctions  for  convictions 
and  injunctions  itlated  to  securities  trana- 
fer agent  scttvltiet. 

The  amendnwnt  Is  similar  In  concept  to 
Congress'  action  in  section  0(b)  of  the  Imid- 
er  Trading  Sanctions  Act  of  1004.  Pub.  L. 
No.  98-370,  |0(b],  90  SUt  1005  (Aug.  10, 
1984).  where  convictions  and  injunctlona  re- 
lated to  commodity  futurea  activities  and 
violations  of  the  Commodity  ■«'*-"f  Ad 
were  added  to  th«  list  of  permissible  baaea 
for  administrativa  sanctiona  against  broker- 
dealers,  munldpd  securities  dealers,  and 
their  ajsoclated  Arsons.  The  amendment 
alao  would  effed  several  stylistic  changes  to 
conform  section  lfe(bX4)  to  the  administra- 
tive sanctioning  |>rovlsions  of  the  Invest- 
ment Adviaera  AcC  of  1940,  which  alao  would 
be  amended  by  the  bill  to  add  convictions 
and  Injunctions  related  to  tranafer  agent  ao- 
tivlUes  to  iU  list  dr  permissible  baaea  for  ad- 
ministrative sanctions.  iSse  '**TTtiiim  of  Sec- 
tUnu  992(1)  and  (21.  below.  Seetiona  0(a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Investment  ''^^■^rtTir  Act  of 
1940  would  be  aniended  corrcapondlngly  to 
add  convictions  ahd  Injunctlona  rdated  to 
transfer  agent  adtivitiea  to  their  lisU  of 
bases  for  diaqualifting  peraona  from  ssnring 
In  various  caiMdtpes  to  investment  compa- 
nies. See  disnissiow  of  Section  5411  beksw. 

Secttont  219(3K]  221,  and  99212)  would 
clarify  ambiguities  in  sections  U(bXO)  and 
15B(cX4)  of  the  1934  Ad  and  in  aeetlon 
203(f)  of  the  Inviestraent  Adviaera  Act  of 
1940.  These  amcnidments  would  codify  the 
Commission's  interpretation  that  It  haa  Ju- 
risdidion  under  those  sections  to  bring  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  f  *'m»  persons 
who  were  sssoriat<M  wtth.  or  were  swVlng  to 
become  assorlated  with,  a  broker-dealer, 
munldpal  securitKs  dealer,  or  Inveatment 
adviser  at  the  Unle  they  fnmmittarf  u  al- 
leged violation  of  the  federal  aecurttiea  lawa. 
regardless  of  thei^  current  employment  or 
association  statue. ' 

Before  1975.  action  15(bX7)  of  the  1034 
Ad  and  sectkn  OOWf )  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Ad  authmfaed  the  Oommlsslan  to 
bring  adminlstratlfe  proceedinga  and  to  cen- 
sure or  suspend  for  not  more  than  13 
months  from  the  broker-dealer  and  taneat- 
jaeat  adviaory  hiiilni'ssfs  "any  peiaon" 
found  to  have  ma^  falae  atatementa  to  the 
(Commission,  or  td  have  otherwiae  vkdated 
the  federal  securllles  laws  or  aided  or  abet- 
ted a  violation. 

At  that  time,  baaed  on  the  plain  '■*yg" 
of  these  seetiona.  the  Commlsskm  brought  a 
number  of  admlnlatrative  iniimnllins  under 
section  15(bX7)  agkinat  banka,  lawyeta.  and 
other  persons  whb  had  allecedly  vkdated 
the  f edoal  aecurttiea  laws,  but  who  had  not 
been  and  were  notjengaged  In  the  aecurttiea 
business  as  brokem,  dealera,  or  inveatment 
adviaeis,  and  had  no  apparent  intention  of 
becoming  so  fngajrrl.*  Aa  mentioned  above, 
the  only  sanctkui  the  Commission  could 
impose  under  sections  15(bK7)  and  a03(f) 
were  censure,  suspension,  or  a  bar  from  the 
business  of  broker>dealer  or  inveatment  ad- 
viser, revectively. 

Apparently,  objdctiona  were  ralaed  aa  to 
the  logic  and  fai^neaa  of  Impoaing  theee 
sanctiona  in  admildstrative  iiuif^millmi  aa 
persons  who  were  iwt  subjed  to  regulation 
by  the  CommlsBi#n  as  registered  broker- 
dealers  and  Inveatment  advisers  and  had  no 
Intention  of  enteilng  the  buatawsBes  from 
which  they  might  ^  suspended  or  barred.* 


•  5  Loaa,  Beeuritlea  Bcsulatkn  **••-«?  (!•«). 

•  See  n  Americaa  I«w  InaUtute,  Padaial  Sacuri- 
tleaCtodeSTOdMO). 


In  apparent  response  to  these  obJecUms. 
secttan  18(bX7)  (renumbered  section 
U(bX8))  waa  changed  In  1975  to  refer  to 
"any  person  aasodated,  or  seeking  to 
become  asanriatert.  with  a  broker  or  dealer," 
rather  than  to  "any  person."  and  section 
a03(f)  waa  changed  to  refer  to  "any  perstm 
aasnrlated  or  aeddng  to  become  aasodsted 
with  an  investment  adviser."*  Section 
15B(cX4>.  which  waa  added  to  the  1034  Ad 
by  the  1070  amendments  and  apiriies  to  aa- 
aodated  penona  of  municipal  aeeurtties 
dealers.  foUowa  the  same  pattern. 

TUB  phraalng  ereatea  a  poasible  ambigui- 
ty, however.  It  raiees  the  poesibllity  of  an 
arpunent  that  a  person  who  waa  aasodated 
with  a  brokerdealer,  municipal  securities 
dealer,  or  Investment  advlaer  at  the  time  of 
the  violaHon.  but  who  Is  no  longer  so  assod- 
ated  at  the  ttane  of  the  bringing  of  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding,  could  not  be  the 
auhied  of  auch  a  proceeding.  It  also  raises 
the  possiWltty  of  an  argument  that  aomeone 
who  waaaeeking  to  become  aasoristfd  with 
a  broker-dealer,  municipal  aecurttiea  dealer, 
or  Inveatment  advlaer  at  the  Ume  of  alleged 
miaoonduct.  but  la  not  aeeklng  auch  aasoda- 
tkm  at  the  time  of  an  admlnlatrative  pro- 
ceeding, cannot  be  a  subjed  of  the  procecd- 

inc- 

Theee  interpretations  would  clearly  be 
contrary  to  the  purpoeea  of  the  sections, 
however,  since  they  would  allow  penwns 
who  had  violated  the  federal  aecurttiea  laws 
to  avoid  administrative  aandlona  merdy  by 
leaving  the  buslnem  and  stating  that  they 
were  no  longer  asandaied  wtth  a  broker- 
dealer,  munldpal  eecuritlea  dealer,  or  invest- 
ment advlaer  and  were  not  aeeUng'  to 
become  ao  aasodated.  This  situation  could 
arlae.  for  example.  If  an  employee  charged 
with  violations  resigned  hia  employment  or. 
in  the  eaae  of  prindpala  of  a  firm,  resigned 
or  caused  the  fbm  to  cease  dtring  buaineea. 
It  could  alao  artae  if  someone  who  files  a 
fraudulent  application  for  registration 
ahandona  the  application. 

The  propoaed  amendrnwits  oorred  this 
potential  problem  by  inserting,  in  sections 
15(bX0).  1SB(CX4).  and  303(f).  the  phrase 
"or.  at  the  ttane  of  the  alleged  miaconduct 
asaoriated  or  aeeklng  to  liecome  aaaodated." 
Theee  amendmenta  make  dear  Congrem' 
original  intent  that  miacondud  during  a 
post  BBSodatlon  or  attempt  at  association, 
aa  wdl  aa  during  a  pmenf  or  jmupmtive  aa- 
sodatlon,  aubjeeta  a  person  to  adminiatra- 


doea  not 


*Tlw  «Mlf^t*i?r  of 
Ineiiida  lawyefB,  banka,  or  other 
they  are  aawiorad  in  the  aecurttiea  bnataaaa  or  are 
In  a  eantrel  ralatlnna Ihlp  with  a  trokar-dealer  or  la- 
BectlOB  KaXU)  «f  the  ItM  Act 
the  tem  "peraeo  aaaodated  with  a  broker 
or  main"  as  "any  paitaer.  offleer,  dircctar,  or 
of  aucfa  broker  or  dealer  (or  any 

i),  any  pefaon  ilirtT^ly  or  Imlliw  tly 

OOlStfOosSQ  DSTb  Of  QuflBf  OQBBflftOlk  OOUtPOo 

r  dealer,  or  any  enployee  of 
each  brofcsr  or  dealer,  aaeept  that  any  pctmb  aaao- 
dated with  a  brefear  or  dealer  whose  functiona  are 
eoMy  darieal  or  aatadataflBl  ahaU  net  be  Induded  In 
the  meaolBK  of  aneh  term  for  pMipoaia  of  aeetloa 
IMM  of  thla  title  (other  than  pai^iaph  (•>  tbcre- 
ofX"  ataaHatly,  aaetlan  M3(aX17>  of  the  Inveatment 
Adviaera  Act  deflOM  "perMo  aaanrlafwil  wtth  an  In- 
veatmaot  advlaer"  aa  "say  partner,  offleer.  or  dliae- 
tor  of  auch  tanraataaant  advlaer  (or  any  person  per- 
formtaia  aknaar  funrtiena),  or  any  pencn  direetjy 
or  ladteaeUy  ceatrolUns  or  eoatroDed  by  auch  In- 
IwhMMna  any  employee  of  aucfa 
adtiaer,  eseept  that  for  the  purpoeea  of 
aeetlga  >••  of  thla  title  (other  than  aubaectloa  (f> 
thereof),  peraona  aaaoriatwl  wtth  an  inveetment  ad- 
Tlmr  triiaae  fancUona  are  elerieal  or  mlniaterlal 
ahall  not  be  Induded  la  the  meantni  of  lucb  tern." 


tive  proceedings  and  sanctions  under  the  Se- 
curities Rxrhange  Ad  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act 

The  proposed  amendmenta  fMlow  doaely 
the  language  and  the  rationale  of  aeetlon 
1000(a)  of  the  American  Law  Institute's 
Federal  Securttiea  Code.*  lliere  the  pro- 
poeed  atatutory  language  aubjeeta  a  person 
to  UabOity  who  "is.  aws  at  the  time  of  any 
condud  alleged  [to  be  a  violatlonl  ***«-!> 
seeUaff  to  become  *  ■  *  an  aaaodate"  (em- 
phaaia  auppUed).  The  commentary  on  thla 
section  In  ^fed  acknowledgea  that  It  would 
be  merdy  a  codification  of  present  law: 
"QH  does  seem  fair  enou^  to  make  clear 
that  the  Commlaslon  can  proceed  against  a 
peraon  who  wot  a  broker,  etc.  at  the  time  <4 
the  atteged  oomdactr  (emphasis  In  original).* 

Smtion  219(4)  would  cmrred  an  apparent 
typogratdilcal  error  In  aeetlon  UtbXlO)  of 
the  1034  Act  where  there  is  a  cram  refer- 
ence to  '^statutory  disqualificatkm"  under 
aeetkm  17A(bX4XB).  but  that  aeetlon  doea 
not  uae  the  term  "statutory  Mmi^nMni-m. 
tlon."  whereas  aeetkn  17A(bX4XA)  does  use 
the  term,  and  It  la  apparent  that  the  corred 
reference  is  seetton  17A(bXA). 

Section  229  would  corred  several  obvious 
typographical  errors  tai  sectkm  15B(bX2XC) 
of  the  1034  Act 

Section  221  would  effed  two  '*mf»  in 
section  lSB(cX4)  of  the  1034  Act  whkh 
deals  with  administrative  proceedinga 
against  persons  asaodated  with  municipal 
securities  dealers.  The  first  change  would 
conform  the  remedies  available  agataist  per- 
sons ssanriated  with  municipal  eecuritlea 
dealers  to  thoee  movided  in  parallel  provi- 
aiooa  of  the  federal  aecurttiea  lawa  for  per- 
aona assodated  with  broker-dealeta  and  In- 
vestment adviaera.  The  aecond  change  would 
dartf y  that  administrative  iiiiMu<llini  may 
be  Instituted  against  a  person  who  waa  aaao- 
dated or  aeeklng  to  become  aaaodated  with 
a  munldpal  aeeurtties  dealer  at  the  time  of 
the  condud  complained  of.  Sm  •**TfTT'iT"  of 
Seeffon  2WS).  above. 

The  first  amenttaent  would  make  It  dear 
that  the  Oommlaskm  and  other  appropriate 
regulatory  avendes  may  "place  Umitationa 
on  the  activities  or  fundlans"  of  a  peraon 
assoriatfd  with  a  mimiripal  aecurttiea 
dealer.*  At  preeent  the  langiiagr  of  aeetlon 
15(cX4)  authortaea  the  agendea  to 
against  such  persona  the  sancHona  of 
Bure.  Buapenaian,  and  bar.  The  other  provt- 
skHM  of  the  seeurttles.Uwa  that  deal  with 
permisslhle  sanrtlona  agatnst  peraona  aasod- 
ated with  broker-dealers  and  Inveatment  ad- 
viaera, however,  allow  the  OommlaBlon  to 
erasure,  suspend,  or  bar  them  and  alao  to 
place  UatUoMoas  on  thdr  actlvitlea.>* 

The  irmirtfim  of  spedflc  language  giving 
the  Oommissian  and  the  other  ageadea 
"Umttatlons"  authority  with  reaped  to  per- 
aona BBBoriatfd  with  munldpal  aecurttiea 
dealers  Is  not  rxplalnwl  tai  the  legialathre 
UatOTT  of  aeetlon  16B(cX4).  Indeed,  the  leg- 
idatlve  hiatory  aiimali  that  the  «»wi«ri«ii 


'n  American  Law  InsUtute.  Federal  Securttiea 
(3ode  i  iaoa(a)  (Bd  Sapp.  IBBl). 

•MatfTOdSiO). 

•SecUon  UMeXt)  of  the  Act  allowa  other  "ap- 
ptnarlate  resulatary  accBdee"  to  tanpoae  oa  munld- 
pal aecurtttaa  dealen  and  aaaodated  peraona  within 

lSB(eXS)  and  <4)  aothoriae  the  riimmimliiii  to 
impoae.  The  awoflate  resulatory  aaeney  for 
frank -afflllattil  munldpal  ai>iiiH|fB  rtrahr  to  de- 
fined In  Section  S(aXS4XA)  of  the  Ad  aa  one  of  aev- 
eral federal  bank  resulatary  authoritlea.  See  note  X 
above. 

■•IBt4  Act  I  IMbXS).  IS  VJS.C.  TSo(bXS):  Inveat- 
ment Adviaera  Act  I  SOKf),  IS  U.S.C.  a0b-3(f). 
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«n  ovenlsht.  The  flenate  Report  that 
the  Oemrmee  AeU 
of  IfTi.  which  added 
lU(eX4>  to  the  Art,  mdtartcd  that  the  pco- 
tWod  wae  taitCDded  to 
autborttjr.  The  Report  rtated  thst 
llB(eK4>  veold  aiithortw  the 
"^  ordnr.  to  eeaenre  or  taipoee  ttmUoMoM 
on  tht  /imetiom  mmd  ocMvUtaa  or  liar  or 
■nepend  *  *  *  any  pckh»  txvm 
elated  with  a  manldpal  aaavHlea 
However,  neither  at  the  time  the  ItTS  MD 
wae  reported,  nor  when  It  waa  martfHl  into 
law.  dM  iU  artual  text  ever  include  a  refer- 

!  to  "UmltaHwM  "  >* 

rldenee  that  tha  lack  of  ez- 
"imiHaHone"  authority  in 
iaB(eX4)  WM  an  qeerrifht  li  found  In 
tlon  ISBtcMS)  of  the  Act.  which 
at  the  wum  ttae  as  Mcttai  lia(eN4). 
ttai  tSMeX4)  aaU  out  the  _ 
tffftw  tigpt'^'r'!^  ^*  immlMriil  —*•■*»««■ ««— «- 
en  theneeivea.  n  eipraal: 
Uooa"  autliortty  upon  Om 
the  other  appraptttte  ragnlataty 
Thete  to  no  eiplanatlnn  in  the  leilalativc 
hietory  for  tha  dlltoience  in  traataant  of 
municipal 


Art  and  thereby  remove  any  amHsuity  aa  to 
whether  it  refen  to  the  defined  term 
"Board"  uaed  eiaewhere  in  the  Act 

5se«oii  uaa)  would  amend  eection 
IT<eX3)  of  the  1M4  Art  to  require  that  the 
neiMiilBilnn  and  the  federal  banking  acen- 
dea.  whloh  aerve  aa  regulatory  agendat  for 
tramfer  agmta  and  munldpal  aeeurttlee 
to  noltfy  each  other  when  they  in- 
I  and  enter  orden  againrt 
I  with  tranaf  er  agenU  and 
municipal  eecuritlea  dealen.  Currently,  eee- 
tloo  lT(cxa)  requma  the  Cominlartnn  and 
the  bankhw  aganriea  to  notify  each  othCT 
only  when  they  Inatltute  proceedtnga  and 
enter  ocdan  againrt  tranafer  agenta  and  mu- 

nrt 


April  IS,  J985 

while  the  Oom- 


In  the  eeettaia  of  the 
with  mnrtlona 
tranta  and  their 
"Uaaltatlans"    authortty 

both." 

The  propoaed 
thli  appafan 

rthe 


mwa  dealing 


to 


thereto 
to 


with 


would  remedy 
and  eoofonn  the 


with 
to  thoaa  appli- 
with  other 
I  and  with  tarokara  and  taneatnant  ad- 
«  "nia  Ooanalmlon  regardi  thia  as  a 
I  hi  the  law  baeanae  the  Um- 
Itatlooa  authority  Is  an  important  recogni- 
tion by  OovMB  of  the  need  for  ftadUllty 
to  faahlon  —»«*««■■  that  fit  the  off enee  and 
Pur  anaple.  the  Oom- 
Ita  "Itanltatlaaa"  authority 
in  the  broker-dealer  area  to  aopend  the  op- 
eratloD  of  a  stan^  bnneh  offlea.  rather 
than  an  entire  firm,  where  mjarondnrt  was 
i>.»«w—it-  or  to  confine  an  ottanding  employ- 
ee to  nooanpervlsoty  poeltloi 
outright  bar  or  eiiapetirtwi  Is 
or  to  bar  peraooe  f ocmerly  amnrlatort  with 
brcker-dealen  from  entering  other  seeurl- 
ttae  larifiisslnni  where  they  might  continue 
to  perpetrate  fnwds  upon  unsuspecting  In- 


SscHoM  222  would  fapitoHar  the 
"board"  In  seetlaB  lSB(cX«XA)  of  the  ISM 


IM 


••&  Rw.  No.  ••-«.  atut  oooa,  M 
(laiaL 

>*4toM.ataia. 

»*•    ItM    iM    |IMbX4).    (bX«>.    !•    VM.C. 

ntthXti,  (bXSX  Iliil I  AMmtn  Act  IMMaX 

<f).  U  VMjC  Mb-Ke).  (fX 

"It  am 

Is  Msadataa  k  alw  s 


;  auUiwttr.  Thi  dsfliilttaas  In  Om  ISM  Act. 
ttb* 

'  or  ito 

I  UCbX  bataed,  the 

I  rdjr  on  MCttOB  ISWe).  whkh  ad- 


ttm,  tha  leiwlpil  enact  of  Uia 
mnt  would  be  eipniBlr  lo  pcnott  tba 
to  piaea  WmWarinni  oa 


with 


104  Act  IIMaXS).  KaXM)  *  XaXtt).  IS  VS.C. 
TSe(aM>i.  nelaxsax  TMaXSa). 


when  they  do  so  _ 
only.  The  purpoee  of  the  requirement  is  to 
footer  cooperatkm  among  government  agen- 
dee  In  law  enforcement  and  regulation.  See 
a  Rep.  Ha  M-Tf.  Mth  Oong^  Irt  Ssss.  l»- 
31  (ItTSX  Tlw  eztenrion  of  the  reqidrement 

pcmns  Is  iiaisliliinl  with  this  purposs  and 
to  the  epproaeh  adopted  In  the  American 
Law  Inatltute^  #Mcmi  SemriMes  Ctode'* 
Section  ltB<eX«)  of  the  1M4  Art  alraady  re- 
qulrcB  the  nsmiiimlnn  and  the  hanking 
sgiiiii  !■  to  notify  and  consult  with  each 
other  bef ««  entering  orders  of  inveatigatlon 
and  eommaiclng  prooeedinga  agahirt  boOi 
municipal  aeeurltlee  dealen  ami  assoristwl 
prtTWit  of  munldpal  securities  dealers. 
Therefore,  the  extension  of  the  section 
17(cX3)  requirement  to  sssodated  peraons 
of  miTr*i1pt'  aeeurltlee  dealen  should  nrt 
tanpoae  any  significant  burdena  on  the  agen- 
cies. The  eztenskm  to  sssodsted  persona  of 
transfer  agoMe  to  oonelBtent  with  SeetUm 
224IS)  of  the  bm.  which  would  extend  the 
aAniniatratlve  Jurtodlctlon  of  the  agendas 
to  sudi  persons.  Moreover,  the  requirement 
that  the  agencies  file  with  each  other  copies 
of  orden  Impodng  sanctions  on  persons  aa- 
sodated  with  tranafer  agenU  would  facili- 
tate the  emidoyment  review  procem  contem- 
Idated  under  SecHoii  224(S). 

Stetkm  223i2)  would  amend  seetkm 
IT(fXI)  of  the  19S4  Art  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission and  self-regulatory  organiaationa 
("SRO's")  designatwl  by  the  Commission 
With  access.  In  connection  with  the  identifi- 
cation and  iiiiiiMuslin  of  fingerprints  taken 
In  satlsfarrinn  of  the  fingerprinting  require- 
ment of  eection  ITifXS).  to  aU  criminal  his- 
tory rscord  information  in  the  nSTs  Nation- 
al Crime  Information  Center  syrtem.  The 
amendmmt  to  tr*^**'^"r  intended  to 
enaUe  the  NABD  and  other  SRO's  that 
have  plana  for  the  piOMimlni  of  fingerprint 
cards  approved  by  the  Commission  to  obtain 
complete  arrart  information  on  prospective 
emirioyeee  of  their  members. 

At  present,  the  SRO's  are  unable  to 
obtain  eomplete  arrort  Information  in  con- 
naetloa  with  sseUon  lT<fX3)  fingerprint 
submissions  becauae  of  Department  of  Jua- 
tlce  regulatlona.  The  regulations  prohibit 
the  nleaae  to  the  SRO's  of  arrart  informa- 
tion nrt  aeoompanlad  by  Inf ormatlan  relat- 
ing to  the  dtopoattlon  of  the  arrert  If  the 
arrart  InforaMtlon  to  saore  than  one  year 
old  and  no  arthre  proeecutlon  of  the  caae  to 
known  to  be  pending.  8m  M  CPJt  ||  MJ9. 
M.1S  (1M4).  Under  current  law.  the  Com- 
mladon  Itaelf  eould  obtain  such  arrert  Infor- 
mation, but  the  propoeed  amendment  coven 
the  Commission  so  ss  not  to  raiae  a  negative 
Implication  that  the  self-regulatory  organl- 


■•Sae  n  Amartcan  Law  InaUtuU. 
Uaa  Coda  I  ISSMf  X2>.  at  tat  (ISSO). 


P^Bdcfftl  Sociui' 


aations  could  obtain 
mtoslon  could  not. 

A  restriction  on  releaae  of  year-old  amrt 
daU  nrt  aocompanlad  by  disposition  daU 
where  there  to  no  known  active  proaaeutton 
to  not.  on  lU  face.  unreaaonaUe.  But  auch  a 
raetrlctlon  to  nrt  advtoahle  when  the  pur- 
poee of  a  fingerprint  submission  to  the  Invaa- 
tlgrtkm  of  proepective  employees  In  the  se- 
curities buslnem  who  will  handle  and  art  as 
fiduciaries  with  respert  to  large  amounta  of 
other  peoplea'  money.  Moreover,  arrert  daU 
In  the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
system  may  nrt  be  accompanied  by  dtopod- 
tlon  data  for  nasons  sntlrely  imnrtsted  to 
the  serlousnem  of  the  arrest.  There  maybe 
delays  In  the  dl^Mdtlon  of  arraeta,  and  local 
law  enforcement  offldato  sometlmas  f afl  to 
report  dtaporttons.  even  convictions,  to  the 
FBI.  As  a  eonaequence.  the  SRO'S  and  their 
memben  can  be  prevented  by  the  regula- 
tions from  rscehring  preciwiy  the  kind  of  in- 
formation they  need  to  Identify  potentially 
untrustworthy  personnel  and  make  in- 
formed hiring  dectolona  about  persons  oon- 
vksted  of  securities  related  off eneea. 

The  propoeed  amendment  would  provide 
the  SRO%  with  aceem  similar  to  thrt  grant- 
ed by  eectton  m  of  the  mtures  Trading 
Art  of  IMl  PubUc  lAW  Na  •T-444.  M  Stat. 
aSM.  to  registcrsd  futures  sssoristlfww, 
which  are  regulated  by  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Oommlsslan  ("CFTC).  Fre- 
quently, projective  employees  who  are  sub- 
Jert  to  the  Jurtodlctlon  of  a  registered  fu- 
turee  sssodation.  which  to  In  esaence  a  fu- 
turee  SRO.  are  alao  subjert  to  the  Juriedle- 
tlon  of  a  securities  SRO.  Since  trustworthi- 
nem  coocems  are  aa  Important  in  the  seeuri- 
tlee  industry  ss  they  an  in  the  futuree  in- 
dustry, it  to  appropriate  that  securities 
SROs  have  aooem  to  the  same  type  of  Infor- 
matlon  as  futuree  SROs.  Moreover,  reetrlct- 
ing  securities  SRO  accsas  to  criminal  hlatory- 
record  information  contributes  to  du^lca- 
tlve  fingerprint  and  baiAground  invertlga- 
tlon  requirements  when  employees  move 
from  the  eecuritlee  Industry  to  the  futures 
industry  by  changing  Jobs  or  by  expanding 
their  produrt  Unee.  Currently,  sales  perMU- 
nd  whoae  flngetprlnta  have  been  prooeeaed 
by  the  FBI  and  are  on  file  with  the  CFTC 
are  exempt  from  the  SBCs  fingerprinting 
requirement  The  CFTC  does  nrt  have  a  re- 
d^ocal  exemptkn.  however,  because  the 
inf ormatkm  provided  by  the  FBI  to  secur- 
ites  SROs  does  nrt  Indude  the  more  exten- 
sive arrert  informatton  available  to  regis- 
tered futuree  assodatlona  regulated  by  the 
CFTC.  By  granting  aooem  to  such  informa- 
tion to  securltlee  SROs.  the  smendment 
would  enable  the  CFTC  to  conalder  adopt- 
ing an  exemption  that  would  T""rf"'**  dual 
fingerprtnt  and  background  inveetigation  re- 
qulrementa. 

Smtimn  224  of  Mil  would  amend  the  provi- 
sion in  secttan  17A  of  the  19S4  Art  retating 
to  regulatkm  of  transfer  sgents.  The  pur- 
poee of  the  smendments  to  to  Improve  com- 
pliance with  thoee  provisions.  The  smend- 
ments would  place  the  enforcement  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  and  the  federal  bank 
regidatory  agaideB  with  respert  to  transfer 
agents  and  transfer  agent  profeesionato  ■* 


■•  SaeUOB  MaXMXB)  of  the  1SS4  Act  provMea 
Utat  the  COeiptroDer  of  the  Currency.  Uie  Paderal 
niearrt  Board,  or  the  Federal  Mporit  Inauranee 
Oorporattan  la  the  "aiipraprlate  reeulatary  asency" 
for  a  tiaaafer  a«ent  that  la  a  bank  within  tta  prl- 
oiary  resulatory  Juriadictian.  or  the  inbatdtary  of 
meh  a  bank,  and  that  the  OommlMloB  la  the  "ap- 
propriate resulatory  asency"  for  all  oth«'  tranafer 
asenta. 
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vestment  advlsen  and  their  »— ^'''^n'  pro- 
fessioiuUs. 

Transfer  agent  fegulatory  authority  was 
added  to  the  19M  Art  by  Congnsa  In  19TS. 
See  Pub.  L.  No.  0«-29.  f  15.  W  Stat.  141. 
Thus,  the  proposed  smendments  reflert  ten 
yean'  experloice  In  federal  regulation  of 
transfer  agents.      | 

The  amendments  were  developed  In  oon- 
sultatlon  with  the  staffs  of  the  other  trana- 
fer agent  regulatory  agendea— the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reatne 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Depodt  Inauranoe 
Corpontion.  The  sUf fs  of  all  three  agencies 
offered  suKx>rt  fori  the  legislation. 

The  Securities  add  Exchange  Commtaslon 
believes  that  the  proposed  changee  would 
enhance  signlficanfar  the  enforcement  capa- 
bilities of  the  trinsfer  agent  regulatory 
agendes.  The  prAweed  legislation  would 
dose  existing  gaps  in  administrative  authcv- 
ity  and  would  provide  important^  flexible 
tooto  with  which  the  Commission  and  the 
other  agencies  men  efficiently  may  remedy 
vlolatl(Hi8  of  the  federal  securities  laws  by 
registered  trsnsferi  sgents  and  their  assod- 
ated  professionals. 

Section  224(1  J  would  smend  section 
17A<cK2)  of  the  1#I4  Art  to  make  It  dear 
that  the  Commtosidn  or  the  other  appropri- 
ate regulatory  ^geficy  for  a  tranafer  agent 
may  require  infbniiation  about  profwslon- 
ato  associated  with  the  transfer  agent  in  the 
transfer  agent's  application  for  registration. 
The  clarification  is  desirable  in  view  of  Sec- 
Hon  224tS>  of  the  bill,  whksh  would  extend 
the  adjudicative  Jurisdiction  of  the  agendes 
to  profeesionato  tonodated  with  tranafer 
agents. 

Section  224(2)  would  amend  eection 
17(AXcX2)  of  the  1P34  Art  to  extend  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  transfer  agent's  registra- 
tion from  M  days  to  45  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  application.  Ss  to  the  case  for  broken 
and  dealers.  The  a^tfamal  prooessing  time 
to  needed  for  the  s^endes  to  review  the  ad- 
ditional informatlpn  about  profrasionsli 
that  may  be  requir^  under  the  amendment 
provided  for  in  Section  224(lt.  diacuased 
above.  The  existing  provision  allowing  the 
agendes  to  aocdeOite  the  effecttvenen  of 
the  registration  wo^d  nrt  be  "iiMigwi* 

Section  224(2t  wotold  amend  aectian  17A(c) 
of  the  1934  Act.  the  section  of  thrt  statute 
thrt  provides  for  the  institution  of  adminis- 
trative proceedingaj  againrt  tranafer  agents, 
in  two  ways.  Flnt..lt  would  permit  the  ap- 
propriate regulatoity  agency  for  a  tranafer 
agent  to  institute  >  sdmlnlrtratlve  proceed- 
ings against,  and  i^npoae  mnrtions  on.  the 
transfer  ag«Dt  for  bets  committed  or  omlt- 
assodated  with  the 
The  new  scheme  would 
of  transfer  agents  to 
to  broker  and  dealers, 
administrative  proceed- 
arts  and  for  acts  of 


ted  by  prof 
transfer  sgent  it 
conform  the 
the  rules  thrt 
which  are  subjert 
ings  both  for 
their  associated 

Second,  Section 
expand  the 
trative  prooeedi 


thetr 


\4(3)  would  significantly 
for  instituting  adminis- 
against,  and  Imposing 
er  agents.  The  current 
administrative  proceed- 


sanctions  on. 
strtute  authorises 
ings  and  sanctions  bnly  for  violations  of,  or 
inability  to  comply  with,  sedtem  17  and 
17A  of  the  1934  Art  and  the  rulea  thereun- 
der. Sections  17  and  17A  and  thdr  amompa- 
nying  rules  are  quite  narrow  In  scope.  They 
prescribe  strtutory  and  regulatory  require- 
ments only  with  xespert  to  maintaining 
books  and  records  i  md  dearing  snd  settling 
securities    transaetfons.    The    amendment 


svallai>le  for  ssnctkms  againrt  brokera.  deal- 
ers, and  munldpal  securities  dealers.  The 
grounds  Indufle  virtations  by  transfer 
agents  and  thdr  assodated  persons  of  the 
federal  eecuritlea  lawK- oonvictlons  and  In- 
Junctlona  relating  to  financial  activities 
audi  as  hanking,  insurance,  commodity  fu- 
turee. and  securities-related  businesses;  and 
oonvletlonB  for  offensss  involving  fraud  or 
diahonerty.  The  grounds  sre  srt  out  in 
detail  in  aubpaiagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of 
section  U(bX4)  of  the  1934  Act.  whfcA 
would  be  Inoorporated  by  reference  in  eec- 
tion 17A(cX3)  under  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment An  outstanding  order  barring  or  sus- 
pending the  transfer  agent  or  one  of  Its  ss- 
sodated persons  from  sssodating  with'  a 
transfer  agent  also  would  constitute 
grounds  for  an  administrative  sanrtion.  Thto 
to  fiomparahlf  to  the  provision  thrt  appUes 
to  broken  and  dealen  in  section  16(bX4XF) 
of  the  1934  Act 

The  legislative  history  of  section 
l7A(cX3).  which  was  added  by  Congrem  to 
the  1934  Art  In  1975.  does  nrt  disdooe  why 
the  adJudlcattve  authority  of  the  transfer 
sgent  regulatory  agendes  to  United  to  viola- 
tions of  sections  17  and  17A.  Tlie  Commis- 
sion's expertenoe  over  the  lart  ten  yean  in 
adndnlstetlng  the  federal  securities  laws  re- 
lating to  tranafer  agent  activities,  however, 
indlcatee  thrt  transfer  agents  can  use  their 
podtlon  as  reoordkeeper  and  certificate 
proceasor  for  iasuen  to  violate  other  federal 
and  state  laws  thrt  outlaw  fraud  and  deeep- 
tlon  and  regulate  the  provision  of  financial 
services.  However,  if  a  tranafer  agent  vio- 
lates, for  example,  the  antlftaud  provisions 
of  the  securities  laws,  the  Commission  and 
the  other  tranafer  agent  regulatory  agmdes 
cannrt  now  bring  an  administrative  pro- 
ceeding under  eection  17(AXcX3)  to  revoke, 
deny,  or  augend  registration  or  to  censure 
or  plaoe  Itmltationa  on  the  activities  of  the 
tranafer  agent  afaaent  violationB  of  section 
17  or  17A  or  the  mlea  thereunder. 

Tranafer  agents  that  violate  other  provl- 
of  the  federal  securities  laws,  of 
occasionally  alao  violate  section  17 
or  section  17A  of  the  1934  Art."  In  such 
esses,  however,  under  current  law,  the  Com- 
mtosioa  may  be  required  to  bring  two  sepa- 
rate proceedings  to  satisfy  the  public  Inter- 
est The  Oonunlsslon  would  have  to  institute 
administrative  proceedings  to  revoke  the 
transfer  agent's  registration  on  the  basto  of 
aectian  17  or  17A  violations,  and  seek  sn  in- 
junction from  a  court  to  redrem  the  viola- 
tions of  other  provisions  of  the  federal  eecu- 
ritlee laws.  If  the  public  interert  required 
both  mnrtions.  Moreover,  transfer  sgents 
snd  their  aasodated  peraons  thrt  violate 
other  provisions  of  the  federal  securities 
laws  may  opnate  their  transfer  agency  in 
substantial  ««wtpn*iw-i  with  sections  17  and 
17A  or  may  be  aide  to  cure  any  minor  sec- 
tion 17  or  17A  vkdation  easily.  In  those 
cases,  the  public  interert  snd  investor  pro- 
tection may  nrt  Justify  severe  administra- 
tive sanctions,  such  as  revocrtion  or  regis- 
tration, for  the  section  17  or  17A  violations, 
even  though  the  violations  of  other  provi- 
sions of  the  federal  securities  laws  might 
merit  such  remedies. 


"  gai;  ca,  iWcrmUioaaf  Ptutal  Sf$temM,  Inc.,  Be- 
curttlea  ■wchansr  Act  Reteaie  No.  14S01  (June  SB. 
ISTt)  (aAalnlatratlve  proeeedlnsi  to  determine 
whether  to  deny  raslattatlon  to  a  tranafer  acent  In- 
fohwd  tai  violatioaa  of  aectian  S(a>  of  the  1983  Act 
and  aeettan  lS(b)  of  the  1SS4  Act.  on  the  baaia  of 
vMatioaa  of  aaetion  17A(cXl)  of  the  Act). 


The  proposed  smendment  would  close  Uito 
gap  in  the  administrative  authority  of  the 
Commission  and  the  other  transfer  sgent 
regulatory  agendes.  It  would  confer  upon 
them  administrative  adjudicatory  authority 
comparable  to  thrt  applicahle  to  brokers, 
dealers,  munlripal  securities  dealers,  snd  in- 
vestment advisers."  The  agendes  thus 
would  be  shle  to  tailor  administrative  reme- 
dies in  casm  of  multiple  vkdaUons  and 
woaOd  not  be  required  to  rely  exdusivdy  on 
section  17  or  17A  violations. 

Section  224(41  would  redesignate  current 
subparagrsphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  aecUon 
17A(cX3)  of  the  1934  tuA  as  subparagraphs 
<A)  and  (B)  of  new  section  17A(cX4).  Thto 
would  sooommodate  the  amendments  of  sec- 
tion 17A(cX3)  aocompUahed  under  Section 
224(3). 

Section  224(5)  would  add  a  new  paragraph 
(4XC)  to  aecUon  17A(c)  of  the  1934  Act  As 
mentioned  above,  the  pew  provtaion  would 
permit  the  Commission  or  the  other  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  for  a  transfer 
sgent  to  Institute  administrative  proceed- 
ings agataist  and  impose  sanctions  m.  per- 
sms  sssodsted  with  the  transfer  agent  At 
present  the  Commisskm  and  the  other 
transfer  sgent  rsgulatory  agendas  can  bring 
administrative  proceedings  o^  againrt  the 
transfer  agent  itself.  The  grounds  for  insti- 
tuting proffffirllini  ■gw'fTt.  and  fa««p«ffa«g 
sanrtkma  o%  assoristrd  persons  of  transfer 
sgents  would  be  the  same  as  those  spplica- 
Ue  to  other  aecurities  proffsrionsli,  faadud- 
Ing  violatkms  of  the  eecuritles  laws  and  con- 
victions snd  injunctions  rdating  to  flnandal 
serviom  Indnstry  acttantlea.  The  available 
ssnctions  alao  would  be  the  same— bar.  aus- 
pendon,  censure,  and  pladng  of  i«-'«*«»«ip«t 
on  the  activities  of  the  transfer  agent  pro- 


New  paragrsph  (4XC>  of  section  17A<c> 
also  would  make  It  unlawful  for  a  peiaon 
subjert  to  a  bar  or  suspension  tnm  sssodat- 
ing wUh  a  transfer  agent  to  become  so  ssso- 
dated without  the  oonaenA  of  both  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  thrt  entered 
the  bar  or  suspension  and  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  for  the  transfer  agent 
with  which  Uie  peiaan  wishes  to  sssodate.  if 
different  Ukewiae.  It  would  be  unlawful  for 
a  transfer  agent  to  knowingly  or  negligently 
permit  a  person  subjert  to  each  a  bar  or  sus- 
pension to  sssoHatf  with  It  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  the  appropriate  regulatory 


To  enable  a  transfer  sgent  to  deteimine 
whether  a  person  sssortstiwl  w  sf.eklng  to 
become  sssodsted  with  It  to  subjert  to  a  bar 
or  suspension,  the  legislstinn  authoriam  the 
Commission  to  establtoh  procedures  to  allow 
transfer  sgents  to  obtain  the  relevant  Inf  or- 
matlan. Ilie  Commission  <v»it*i«ipiatfa  that 
in  exercising  thto  authority  to  ertaWtoh  pro- 
cedures. It  wOl  consult  with  the  other  trans- 
fer agent  regulaton  and  wd^  carefully  the 
statutory  objectives  sgalnrt  paperwork,  re- 
porting, and  recordkeeping  burdena.  Recent 
Commission  experience  snd  consultations 
with  the  other  agendea  indicates  thrt  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  ban  and  suspen- 
sions would  be  issued  in  any  given  year.  It 
srouM  be  possible,  therefore,  for  each  trans- 
fer agent  regulator  to  rliiiBfiiiinsIf  notice  of 
these  actions  to  sH  registered  transfer 
agents,  and  to  require  thrt  all  transfer 
agents  maintain  a  file  of  theee  notices.  The 
transfer  sgents  could  be  required  to  diedt 
thto  file  before  permitting  a  professioiud  to 


■•  See  1934  Act  il  IMb)  (4)  *  (S).  lSB(c)  (S)  i 
InveaUnoit  Advters  Act  ||  aei  <e>  *  (f). 
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——****"  with  than.  Tliia  altonattve  may 
be  lea  burdeoMme  than  MUUkhliic  or  ap- 
p««»^*i^  a  central  rapoattonr  of  the  inf  onaa- 
tlon  and  iwiuliUn  a  transfer  agent  to  In- 
Qulra  of  the  mpoaitory  aadi  UmeaprofM- 
■kmal  aeeka  aaodatlon. 

Under  the  current  atatutorr  aeheme.  the 
ConuBlaion  and  the  fMeral  bankins  recola- 
tory  a<«mlea  are  empowered  to  Impoae  ad- 
mtaiMrattve  mnrtlnna  on  transfer  asenta  as 
entltlca.  bat  not  on  peracoa  amoeiated*with 
transfer  acents.  even  If  those  persons  an  di- 
rectly reapotislble  for  violations  of  the  fed- 
eral securities  lavs.'*  Moreover,  altbousb 
the  Commission  can  revoke  the  reglstrattan 
of  a  transfer  agent,  it  cannot,  without  cum- 
berscme  prooeedlnaB.  prevent  eulpaUe 
dated  penons  fMm  establishing  a 
transfer  agent  and  continuing  their  unlaw- 
ful activities.**  Athninistrattve  authority 
over  associated  penoos  Is  therefore  essen- 
tial if  the  Oommisskm  is  to  f ashloa  efficient 
enforcement  remedies  that  satisfy  the 
puUlc  interest. 

The  ejdsttng  statutory  scheme  unduly 
hampers  OoaomisBlan  enfoteement  capabili- 
ties. For  example,  in  Oorporate  Kegiatrar 
Tnuuftr  Cempant  ("CR*T").*>  The 
instituted  adkninMrattve  pro- 
ceeding against  a  transf ar  agant  for  vlolar 
tion  of  aeottana  IT  and  17A  of  the  Act  The 
Oommisslan.  however,  could  not  impose  ad- 
minlstrattve  sanetlona  on  the  aawrtatwl 
penoB  rrtr'wv"^  for  the  trsBsfer  agent's 
vlolatlom.**  Moteover.  although  the  associ- 
ated person  consented  to  revocatkm  of  the 
transfto  stent's  registration,  the  sssodated 
I  acquired  another  transfer  agent  and 
I  to  it  aU  of  the  asseU  and  clients  of 
CBAT." 

The  propoacd  legislatkm  would  rectify 
theae  enforcement  1fT-*****~"  The  Commis- 
sion and  the  other  transfer  agent  regulatory 
i  would  be  aide  to  tailor  appropriate 
tlons  against  associated  per- 
,  as  is  eurrsntly  the  caae  with  aasodated 
I  <tf  mlslmciil  broker-dealers,  munici- 
pal sscurltles  dealers,  and  investment  advls- 


••Tlw  fadtnJ  bank  rasulatorT  ascndM  najr  bave 
Mithofttr  nndRr  oUmt  f  Mtanl  Matntc*  to  nmedr 
*lolatloos  by  MeorlHiiil  iNnom.  tm,  «a.  IS  CJB.C. 
1SM<1»M). 

DOS  with  Uie  provMoai 
I  III  ■i^liililiilliii  ■iilliiiilli  nni  tantiri 
lodBtSQ  wttta  DVOktfV 
IMbXS)  o(  the  Act.  for 
.  Uw  OoHHSiHlaB  eouM  plaee  UmttaUona  on 
I  wtUi  m  bfofear  or  d— lir  on  the  srouad 
that  the  MMdetad  penon  lanlwly  vtaisted  the 
fedcfal  wiiiilHei  lawn  ForthenMre.  nader  netloD 
lMbK4)  of  the  Act,  the  miaifhw  eouid  dny  ras- 
trtiattoi  to  an  applfcant  braker  or  dealer  on  the 
froond  that  an  aaMidated  penon  pfcrtoiialy  violat- 
ed the  federal  aeenitttaa  lava. 

'  nwuilIlM  Buhaiwe  Act  Rdcaae  No.  ain«6 
(Mar.  It.  !••«). 

••See  abo  MmtioKMl  Bomi  am*  Shan  Oompan, 
sac  Utivtion  Beieaae  No.  mm  (Ftbi  If.  IMS),  in 
whkh  the  CMamlHlen  ntitalnad  an  injunetlon 
atataMt  both  the  tnaafer  aaent  and  tta  eeatrolUnc 
pefson  after  the  Ooaonlaian  wepenilri  tradtns  In 
five  ihell  fTT"****  for  which  the  tnaafer  asent 
performed   tranafcr   fnnetlona.   The   OoniBlarion 

the  tnaafer  aaaat  for  ilolatlona  of  wetloM  IT  and 
ITA  of  the  ISM  Aet  and  aeveial  rules  thereunder, 
but  waa  lOMble  to  aeek  a^alnletiBttve  remediea 
IdnaL  Cat  BeeoitUee  BEChaase  Aet 
I  Na  ISSH  (Mar. ».  vm»X 
••Otader  the  ptoposid  eeheaae.  the  naiiiiil^lnn 
eonM  have  piiiiantid  each  a  dear  dicumvcntion  of 
tta  iiifiaiaiawil  prosnm  eaafly  and  effldentljr.  The 
mltht  have  MnrtloHWI  the  aaieclatfd 
I  for  hia  part  la  the  vtolaUona  of  aeettaia  IT 
and  ITA  It  then  eould  have  revoked  the  resMia- 
tlen  of  the  newly  acquired  tranafer  asent  on  the 
ground  that  an  aMOdatad  penon  prcvtoualy  violat- 
ed the  federal  aeeurttieB  lawi. 


ers,  throu^  censure.  limitation  of  actlvltlea. 
auspenslon.  and  bar  of  association.  Further- 
more, the  Commission  would  be  aUe  effi- 
ciently to  revoke  or  deny  the  registration  of 
a  tranafer  agent  on  the  basis  of  an  associat- 
ed person's  prior  mlsoonduct. 

S«etUma  lUft)  and  124(7)  would  add  ref- 
erencea  to  petaona  associated  with  a  trana- 
fer agent  to  aectlons  17A(dXSXB)  and 
17A(dX4)  of  the  1N4  Act.  Section 
17A(dxaxB)  provldea  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  abould  be  construed  to  limit  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  make  rulea  pursuant 
to  the  Act  and  to  enforce  compliance  by 
tranafer  agents  and  clearing  agrades.  Sec- 
tion 17A(dX4)  provides  that  nothing  in  sec- 
tion 17A  should  be  construed  to  impair  the 
authority  of  any  state  or  federal  regulatory 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  over  tranafer 
agents  and  clearing  agendea  to  make  or  en* 
force  rulea  governing  such  agents  and  agen- 
dea that  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  1M4 
Act  The  new  references  are  advisable  in 
recognition  of  the  new  authority  over  asso- 
ciated persons  of  transfer  sgents  that  See- 
tUtn  224  would  provide. 

Section.  225(ii  would  correct  an  apparent 
typographical  error  in  aectiiHi  31<d)  of  the 
in*  Act.  where  the  word  "wherever." 
rather  than  the  word  "whenever,"  Is  uaed  to 
indicate  the  time  at  wliich  something  may 

SeettoH  22S(2).  See  discussion  of  Section 
10$,  above. 

section  22St3l.  See  discussion  of  Section 
2M.  above. 

SeeMoii  22411/  would  Insert  in  section 
aKaXl)  of  the  1M4  Act  the  conjunction 
"or"  b^ore  the  last  of  a  number  of  items  In 
a  series  where  a  disjunctive  cmUunctkm  ob- 
vlotuly  Is  required. 

Section  224(2)  would  insert  the  verb 
"shall"  before  the  work  "keep"  in  a  sen- 
tence In  section  33(aX3>  of  the  1834  Act 
that  otherwise  would  read:  "The  Commis- 
sion *  *  *  keep  in  a  public  fUe  *  *  *." 

5ecMon  227  would  set  in  lowercase  the 
letter  "t"  In  the  word  "the"  in  aecUon 
33(bX4XF)  of  the  1934  Act.  The  word  does 
not  appear  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
and  doea  not  otherwiae  require  initial  capi- 
tallntion. 

Section  224.  See  disctissions  of  Sections 
109  and  110(3).  above. 

SscMon  229  would  correct  an  apparent  ty- 
pographical error  in  sectkm  9S(e)  of  the 
1934  Act.  It  appean  that  the  word  "or"  was 
inserted  in  section  38(c)  instead  of  the  word 
"on,"  because,  as  written,  section  SMc) 
speaks  of  sanctions  Imposed  fry  memben  of 
self -regulatory  organisations  and  6ir  persons 
sssnristed  with  members.  These  concepts 
are  totally  foreign  to  the  1934  Act  The 
inapt  language  can  be  hannoniaed  with  the 
remainder  of  section  38  by  amending  it  to 
refer  to  a  "dladplinary  sanction  imposed  by 
a  self-regulatory  organisation  on  a  member 
thereof." 

Section  230  would  correct  a  typographical 
error  in  aectlon  a8(d)  of  the  1934  Act.  where 
the  w«»d  "is."  instead  of  the  word  "in."  to 
used  in  what  to  obviously  intended  to  be  the 
phrase  "change  in  beneficial  or  record  own- 
ership." 

Section  231  would  amend  a  reference  in 
section  38<eXl)  of  the  1934  Act  from  the 
"Securities  Act  AmendmenU  in  1975"  to  the 
"Securities  AeU  AmendmenU  0^1975." 

Section  232  would  delete  section  311  of 
the  1934  Aet  SecUon  311  provided  for  a 
study  and  report  by  the  Commission  of  reor- 
ganisation proceedings  The  report  was  com- 
pleted and  became  Uie  basto  for  the  Trust 
Indenture  Act  i        '" 


mum 
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The  TiUe  m  of  the  BlU  would  effect  vari- 
ous nonsubstantive  and  nonocmtroversial 
amendmenU  to  the  PubUc  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  ("FUHCA"). 

Section  301  would  conform  section  8  of 
PDHCA  to  the  Oooerament  PritMng  Office 
Style  Manual  rule  that  a  dash  to  not  used 

Sections  302  thnmoh  304.  Section  302(1) 
rcdesignatainibsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 18  of  FUHCA  to  eliminate  the  noncon- 
secutlve  subsection  designations  that  result- 
ed from  the  repeal  of  subsection  (e)  by 
Public  Law  No.  91-452  In  1970.  Section* 
302(2),  303.  and  304  would  make  the  con- 
forming changes  discussed  above  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussions  of  Section*  107. 
109.  and  110.  In  addition.  Section  304(2) 
would  delete  a  reference  In  section  35  of 
FUHCA  to  the  1893  statute  that  established 
a  court  of  appeato  for  the  Diatrict  of  Colum- 
bia. The  statute  was  repealed  in  1949.  The 
rl^ts  of  appeal  provided  for  in  the  statute 
are  now  provided  for  in  38  UAC.  1354. 1391. 
1393.  and  1394.  to  which  section  35  would 
refer  under  the  proposed  amendment  Ssc- 
tion  007  would  delete  a  similar  reference  in 
section  314  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Aet 
of  1940  for  the  same  reaaons. 

Section  305  would  delete  from  section  30 
of  FUHCA  the  sentence  that  provided  for 
the  study  and  report  that  led  to  enactment 
of  the  Investment  Company  and  Investment 
Advlsen  AcU  of  1940. 

TITLBIV 

Title  IV  would  effect  several  amendments 
of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939. 

Section  401  would  correct  an  obvious  typo- 
graidiical  error  in  section  303(4)  of  the  Act 
where  the  word  "undertaktaT'  to  speUed 
"undertakng." 

Section  402  would  amend  the  definition  of 
the  tem  "obligor"  in  secUon  303(13)  of  the 
Aet  to  clarify  that  a  guarantor  to  an  obligor 
with  respect  to  indenture  securities  under 
the  Act  The  amendment  reflects  current 
administrative  practice  and  to  beneficial  in 
«ihwfai«HT.f  the  neoeasity  to  interpret  the 
term  "obligor"  to  indude  a  guarantor. 

TITLIV 

Title  V  would  effect  a  number  of  amend- 
moits  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940. 

Sector  $01  would  amend  the  definition  of 
the  term  "interested  person"  in  section 
3(aX19)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  by 
inserting  the  word  "completed"  before  the 
words  "fiscal  yean"  each  time  the  Utter 
words  appear.  The  words  "two  fiscal  years" 
are  used  in  the  definition  of  the  tenn  "Inter- 
ested person"  as  a  test  of  the  materiality  of 
certain  business  relationships  Immediately 
before  the  time  in  question.  The  revision 
conforms  with  SEC  staff  interpretations 
and  removes  an  ambiguity  In  the  present 
Uw. 

Section  502.  See  dlecussion  of  Section  102, 
above. 

Section  503  would  correct  an  apparent  ty- 
pographical error  in  section  3(aX48XB)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act.  where  the 
word  "sections."  Instead  of  the  word  "sec- 
tion." to  used  before  "55(a)  (1)  through  (3)." 
by  «w«twM««f  the  provision  so  that  it  refers 
to  "paragraphs  (1)  throu^  (3)."  which  to 
the  preferred  usage. 

Section  504  would  delete  the  last  clause  of 
section  3(cX3)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act.  which  was  Intended  to.  and  effectively 
did.  create  an  exemptiim  from  the  Act  for 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 


Company.  The  "Msssarhusetts  Company." 
the  suooesBor  to  thkt  company,  no  longer  re- 
quires the  exempti^ 

Section  505  would  delete  as  obsolete  sec- 
tion 3(cX7)  of  the  ^vestment  Company  Aet 
Section  3(cX7)  exempts  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act  compaiiiea  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commeree  Commission 
under  SecUon  ll|03  of  Utle  49,  United 
States  Code  (sectibn  314  of  the  Interstate 
(Tommeree  Act  before  the  enactment  of  title 
49  in  1978).  and  certain  holding  fwnpanlfa 
controlled  by  companies  subject  to  regula- 
tion uruler  aecticm  jllSOS.  Sectkm  11303  pro- 
vided for  regulatioh  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  the  securities  activi- 
ties of  interstate  ihotor  vehicle  carriers.  It 
was  repealed  by  section  19(a)  of  the  Bus 
Regulatory  Refoni  Act  of  1983.  Pub.  U  No. 
97-381.  f  19(a),  98  SUt  1131.  Since  there  are 
no  longer  any  conmanies  subject  to  regula- 
Uon  under  sectionj  11303,  secUon  S(cX7)  of 
the  Investment  0(fnpany  Act  has  no  force 
and  effect,  and  stufuld  be  rQ>ealeiL  The  biU 
would  reaerve  the  paragraph  (7)  deslgnatlnn 
for  future  use,  rather  than  renumber  the 
succeeding  paragraphs,  to  avoid  the  confu- 
sion that  would  result  from  remmibering 
these  frequently-died  provisions  of  law. 

Sections  50$  (1)  $nd  (2)  would  amend  sec- 
tion 3(cKll)  of  the  Investment  tttmnjmny 
Act  to  make  clear  that  a  governmental  plan 
dtecribed  in  that  sfcUon  need  not  be  a  trust 
to  be  exempted  frpm  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  The  purpose  pf  thto  amendment  to  to 
carry  out  Congressf  apparent  Intent  when  it 
amended  the  Invefetment  Company  Act  in 
the  SmaU  Business  Investtnent  Incentive 
Act  of  1980. 

Section  3(cXll)  foes  not  qiedflcally  pro- 
vide for  the  exenmtion  of  collective  trust 
funds  consisting  solely  or  partially  of  assets 
of  governmental  plans  not  held  In  a  trust 
But  the  dear  int«nt  and  purpoae  of  Oon- 
gren  in  amendingi  section  3(cXll)  tai  1980 
was  to  omform  section  3(cXll)  to  seetlan 
3(aX3)  of  the  19331  Act.  Section  3(aX3)  waa 
amended  by  the  si^  legislation  to  exempt 
from  applicatkm  of  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  the  1933  Act  any  Interest  In  a  ool- 
lecUve  trust  fundi  maintainwl  by  a  bank 
Issued  in  oormectitai  with  a  governmental 
plan,  without  rettuirlng  that  the  plan's 
asseU  be  held  in  trust  before  It  invested  in 
the  fund.  See  138  Cong.  Rec  31.373-74 
(1980)  (remarks  of  Senator  Sartanes):  138 
Cong.  Rec.  38.633  Q1980)  (remarks  of  Repre- 
sentaUve  Scheueri-  The  proposed  amend- 
ment thus  merely  corrects  a  draftsman's 
oversight  and  codifies  the  current  Commis- 
sion staff  interpretaUon  of  section  S(eXll). 
Moreover,  the  proposed  amwidment  to  om- 
stotent  with  the  adUon  of  Congress  in  1983 
when  it  amended  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  thM  a  group  trust  that  oth- 
erwise meets  the  jrsquirements  of  section 
401  of  the  Code  shaU  not  be  treated  aa  not 
meeting  those  requirements  on  account  of 
the  participation  at  Indusion  in  the  trust  of 
money  of  a  governmental  plan.  The  Bouae 
Report  on  the  legialaUon  stated  that  the 
tax-exempt  status! of  a  group  trust  would 
not  be  affected  adversely  becauae  tbe  trust 
accepts  trumey  frijm  a  governmental  plan 
"whether  or  not  *  f  *  the  assets  are  held  in 
trust."  HJt.  Rep.  No.  97-760.  97th  Cong..  3d 
Sess.  640  (1983). 

Section  507  would  correct  an  obvious  typo- 
graphical error  in  Kctkm  5(aX3)  of  the  In- 
vestment Compani  Act  where  "closed-end" 
to  speUed  "Claoe-«4L" 

Section  500(1),  See  discussion  of  Section 
102.  above. 

Section  508(2)  wlould  remove  as  obsolete 
the  exemption  in  aecUon  6(aX3)  of  the  In- 


vestment Company  Act  for  companies  for 
which  a  rscdver,  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  or 
similar  officer  had  been  appotaited  by  a 
court  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  so 
long  aa  the  conduct  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness remains  subject  to  the  superrision  of 
the  court  The  Oommissicm  knows  of  no 
company  that  meets  the  oondlUons  for  the 
exemption  today,  and  it  to  highly  unlikdy 
that  any  such  company  exists. 

Seetiom  $09(1)  would  amend  section  9(a) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  to  add 
three  additional  kinds  of  conduct  to  the  ex- 
toting  list  of  activities  that  give  rise  to  dis- 
qualiflratiion  under  the  provision.  The  three 
khMls  of  conduct  that  would  be  added  are 
convictions  or  injunctions  in  otmnection 
with  activities  of  transfer  agents,  municipal 
securities  dealers,  and  enUties  or  persons  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  Similariy.  Seetlont  $09  (2)  and 
(3)  would  add  willful  violations  of  the  Ckm- 
modlty  Exchange  Aet  to  the  lists  of  stat- 
utea.  in  section  9(b)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act,  the  vfadatim  of  which  may  give 
rise  to  administrative  sanctloiu  after  noUoe 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  before  the 
Commission. 

Section  9(a)  disqiutUfles  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  or  against 
whom  certain  injinytinns  have  been  issued, 
from  serving  in  the  management  as  employ- 
ees, as  investment  advisers,  or  as  principal 
underwriten  of  investment  companies  with- 
out an  order  granted  by  the  Commission 
imder  section  8(c).  At  present  the  list  of  dis- 
quallfyliig  items  indudes  tnjuiwtlons  and 
convictions  of  crimes  arising  out  of  the  per- 
son's conduct  as  an  underwriter,  broker- 
dealer,  or  investment  adviser,  or  ss  an  affili- 
ated person  or  employee  of  an  Investment 
company,  bank,  or  Insurance  company.  Sec- 
tion 9(b)  gives  the  Commission  authority  to 
Htt|mu»y  a  person  for  willful  vtolaUona  of, 
or  for  willfully  aiding  and  abetting  viola- 
tions of,  the  1933  Act  the  1934  Act  and  the 
Investment  Company  and  Investment  Advis- 
enActs. 

Sections  9  (a)  and  (b)  serve  essmtially  the 
same  purpose  as  section  15(bX6)  of  the  1934 
Act  and  sectton  303(f)  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
vlsen Act  iriileh  give  the  Commtodon  au- 
thority to  bar  persons  from  association  with 
brokeisdealen  and  investment  advlsen  on 
the  basto  of  medfied  nmvictlons.  injunc- 
tions, and  violations.  The  Investment  Com- 
pany Aet  and  the  Advisos  Act  unlike  the 
1934  Aet  however,  do  not  indude.  among 
the  spedfle  bases  for  disqualification,  om- 
vietiMia  and  injunctions  relating  to  transfer 
agent  acUvlUea  and  aeUvlUea  of  an  enUty  or 
person  requJrsd  to  register  under  the  Ciom- 
modi^  Exchange  Aet  Moreover,  the  Invest- 
ment ^^«— I— T  Aet  unlike  the  1934  Act  and 
the  Investment  Advlsen  Act  does  not  spe- 
dfieaQy  indude  oonvictionB  and  injunctions 
rdated  to  conduct  as  a  municipal  securities 
dealer.  SSetion  $09  would  dose  thto  gap  in 
the  Imrestraent  Company  Act  and  substan- 
tially conform  the  1934  Act  the  Investment 
Company  Act  and  the  Investment  Advlsen 
Acts  in  these  respects.  The  amendments 
adding  violations,  and  aiding  and  abetting 
violations,  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
would  follow  the  pattern  set  by  Congress  in 
the  Insider  Trading  SancUons  Act  of  1984. 
Pub.  h.  No.  98-376,  1 6(b),  98  SUt  1365.  in 
which  Ccmgrsss  added  violations  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Aet  to  the  list  of  per- 
missible bases  tcr  ban  and  other  sancUons 
against  broker-dealen  and  perscms  associat- 
ed with  broker-dealers.  Section*  002  (1).  (2). 
and  (3)  would  eff ed  corre^Mnding  changes 
in  the  Investment  Advlsen  Aet 


Sectton  $10  woidd  coned  three  obvious 
typographical  errora  in  section  12  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  In  one  instsnee,  the 
word  "treasury"  to  capitalized  when  refer- 
ring to  the  "treasury  stock"  of  an  invest- 
ment company.  In  another,  the  word  "it" 
instead  of  the  vara  "is."  to  used  in  what  to 
obvioualy  intended  to  be  the  phrase  "as  to 
reasonably  possiUe."  Finally,  the  words 
"thweor'  and  "only"  are  transposed  In  the 
phrase  "own  all  or  any  part  of  the  capital 
stock  thereof  tmly  if  such  stock  to  acquired 
and  held  for  Investment" 

Seeti€m  $11(1)  would  corred  an  erroneous 
cross-reference  to  paragraph  40  of  section 
3(a)  In  section  15(d)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  Section  3(aX3)  of  the  1970 
Amendments  to  the  Investment  Company 
Aet  redesignated  paragraph  (40)  as  para- 
graph (43).  but  aection  15(d)  was  not  smend- 
ed  to  refled  the  redsslgnatlon. 

Section  $11(2)  would  coned  an  obvious 
typographical  error  in  section  lS(fX3XB)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  iriiere  a 
period,  instead  of  a  comma,  to  used  in  the 
mtiMi^  of  a  sentence. 

Sectton  $12  would  delete  as  obsolete  the 
second  sentence  of  each  of  section  17(h)  and 
section  17(1)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  The  second  sentences  of  both  sections 
provide  that  the  prohibitions  of  the  section 
will  not  be  deemed  vkdated  if  noncomplying 
language  in  effed  on  the  effecUve  date  of 
the  Imrestment  Company  Ad  to  amended  to 
comply  with  the  sections  within  one  year  of 
that  date  or  if ,  if  not  so  amended,  persons 
who  would  otherwiae  be  protected  under  the 
language  file  walven  with  the  Commission. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  watren  that 
have  been  filed  that  are  stlD  in  effect 

Section  $13  would  ddete  as  obsolete  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  18(e)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  Paragraidi  (1)  makes  inappii- 
caUe  the  prtdilbitlons  of  section  18.  which 
relate  to  the  capital  structure  of  Investment 
ri'mpen*— ,  to  senior  securities  Issued  or  scdd 
by  any  registered  dosed-end  nompany  pur- 
suant to  a  firm  oontrad  to  purdiaae  or  sell 
entered  taito  before  Mardi  15, 1940. 

Section  $14  would  delete  as  obsolete  two 
smtennes  in  section  30  of  the  Investment 
Company  Aet  and  would  remove  superflu- 
ous lanniitt  in  aection  30(d).  Thto  first  aen- 
tenee  to  be  removed  as  obsolete  to  the 
second  sentence  of  secUon  39(b),  triilch 
makes  the  prohibition  in  that  seetlan  on  the 
use  oi  interstate  commerce  to  aeD  voting- 
trust  certifleates  inappllcahle  to  a  daas  of 
vcrting-trust  oertlflcatea  if  any  certificates  of 
Uie  dass  were  publicly  offered  by  the  iasuer 
before  March  15, 1940.  The  aecond  sentence 
to  be  removed  as  obsolete  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  secUon  30(d),  which  required  dlmi- 
natlon  of  cross  and  circular  ownenhip  of  ir>- 
vestmait  ««««p»»ii— ,  which  are  prohibtted 
by  section  30(c),  within  five  yean  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act 

Section  $1$  would  delete  as  obsolete  the 
exempUon  in  secUon  31(b)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Ompany  Ad  for  the  extensJons  at  re- 
newala  of  loans  made  before  March  15, 1940. 
Sectton  31(b)  generally  makea  it  unlawful 
for  any  registered  managemmt  rmmpany  to 
loxl  money  or  property  to  persons  in  con- 
trol of  the  company. 

Section  $18(1)  would  corred  an  obeolete 
cross-refoence  in  secUon  22(bXl)  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Ad  from  8e<^on 
15A(bX8)  of  the  1934  Ad  to  secUon 
15A(bX6).  The  provisions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 15A(bX8)  before  the  1975  amendmenU 
to  the  1934  Aet  are  rx>w  contained  in  sectton 
15A(bX6),  but  the  cross-reference  to  secUon 
15A(bX8)  has  never  been  changed. 
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itIV  wmld  delete  ■■  obniete 
I  (S)  of  Mcttai  axb)  of  the  lareet- 
Ae»  and  noumber  the  fe- 
of  the  MetloD.  Pan- 
gnph  (S)  ■«*•  the  Commllnn  Mithorlty  to 
adopt  rataavtth  rapeet  to 
loadi  In  pttaary  diatributlaBB  of 
■eeurttieB  of  liiimUmiiit  ooaapanlea.  The 
ndaa  vere  appWcaMe  to  brakerHtoateia  regu- 
lated by  the  rnBimflnn  under  Ite  "SBOO" 
(SBC  only)  pravam.  The  ndea  were  neoee- 
nrybeaoMbrekepdealen  regulated  under 
the  SBOO  |'»''g'"«  were  not  BMBdMci  of 
the  NASD  and  not  bound  by  the  nASDfB 
rulee  oo  nuilii  Mlae  load*  unleae  they 
choee  to  bind  theaaelTea.  However.  Oom- 
mlrtmn  TulenaJdng  anthcrttytottilB  area  h 

waa  -K«HA^  toy  lagWaMen  In  IMS.  Pub.  L. 
IfoL  M-n.  1 9.  rr  Stat.  »«.  AU  bnker-deal- 
era  now  are  required  to  Join  the  If ASD 
untae  they  effect  traneartlnne  aoMy  on  na- 
tional aeenrltlea  eirhangee.  in  whleh  eaae 
they  are  rtgulatad  by  the  eachangaa.  Thua. 
moat  of  the  brokar-dnlara  f onaerly  regulat- 
ed under  the  SBCO  pragiam  are  now  regu- 
lated by  the  NASD,  and  aubjeet  to  the 
HAgD-a  ruiee  an  iinain  aalee  loadt.  Theee 
few  that  are  not  regulated  by  the  MASD 
effect  tiBiiBBitliaH  aoWy  on  natfcmal  aeeurl- 
•deeoMble  tatreet- 
notoMrily  are  nei- 
ther traded  nor  dirtilbuted  on  exchangee.  It 
la  not  neeeamy  to  have  exeeartve  Mlea  load 
rulea  appHcahle  to  thia  iroupi.  If  one  of 
thaae  broker^dealeta  effected  a  diatrlbutian 
off  an  exehaiwe.  tt  would  loae  tta 
from  the  requlreaaent  of  NASD 
■hip.  be  required  to  Join  the  NASD,  and 
!  anhjact  to  the  NASD**  lulea  on  ez- 


SaeMoa  ilW  would 
eroaa-refercnce  in  current  aecttan  WbXS)  of 
the  luiaatimnl  Ooaapany  Act.  which  would 
be  mdwlgnatim  aacttai  a(bN»  under  the 
bm.  Section  aXbMS)  refMa  to  the  Coounla- 
■iOD'a  authority  to  afltoct  the  rulee  of  regia- 
tcred  aecuritlea  ■aanrlatlnn.  audi  aa  the 
NASD,  under  aecttan  ISACkMS)  of  the  ItM 
Act  The  Or—iiilaolMi'a  authority  In  thia 
area  wm  moved  to  eeetiaa  IMc)  of  the  ItM 
Act  In  the  ItTS  aaaandtoento  to  that  Act. 
Sedoa  ISAiCkMS)  no  longer  eslata. 

SaetUM  Sl$f4l  would  asMnd  the  firat  aen- 
tenee  of  eectlen  tXe)  of  the  Iniinlmiiit 
Owipany  Act  to  nake  It  clear  that  the 
■even-day  period  lefeiied  to  In  the  oentence 
Bsay  noc  oe  ueeo  m  auipena  reaenpnona. 
Rather,  an  linooimiiiit  wnpany  may  uae 
the  period  only  to  poetpone  paynent  or  aat- 
latactlan  imon  redeaiptlan  for  up  to  eeven 
daya.  A  mmpany  oaay  aiwpwfvi  the  right  of 
redemption  or  attend  the  eeven-day  period 
for  pueipenemiuii  of  paymenta  only  if  one 
I  of  the  three  eoBditlona  vedfled  In 
(I)  through  (S)  of  aeetlon  We) 
IB  eatiafled.  Thle  la  the  r'.—^*-*^  tuira 
Interpretation  of  the  eentence  and  the  Inter- 
pretatloB  adopted  In  the  /MemI  Steuritiet 
Cbde  of  the  American  Law  Inetttute.  See  U 
American  Law  Inatltute.  Pederal  Securitiee 
Code  ilMKe).  at  M  (Sd  Supp.  IMl):  Inveet- 
BMnt  Ca  Act  Releaae  Na  14344  (Nov.  31. 
1M4X  4«  IML  Reg.  4MW  (1M4X  Inveetment 
Ooi  Act  Releaae  Na  10113  (Feb.  7.  1978). 
The  Interpretation  la  supported  by  a  reoog- 
niaed  authority  In  the  field.  5ee  3  T.  Fran- 
ks. The  Regulation  of  Money  Ifanagera 
160-31  (ItM). 

SeetUm  $i$iS/  would  delete  aa  obeolete  an 
ezenptlon  In  the  third  lentcnce  of  aeetlon 
33(e)  of  the  Inveetment  Company  Act  that 
terminated  one-year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  InveetoMnt  Company  Act.  which  waa 
November  1. 1*40. 


Seetlom  5J7  would  delete  aa  obeolete  the 
provlBlan  In  section  34(d)  of  the  Inveetment 
'^w-T^T  Act  whldi  makea  available  the 
Intraatate  offering  ezempCtan  In  Section 
3(aXll)  of  the  1333  Act  for  new  offeringi  of 
■eeuritieB  sold  by  the  laauer  or  bona  fide  of- 
fered to  the  pubUc  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  Inveetment  Company  Act. 

SacHoM  Sl$  would  correct  a  typographical 
error  In  section  3t(b)  of  the  Inveetment 
Company  Act.  where  the  word  "Intend."  in- 
stead of  the  word  "intended."  Is  used  In 
what  la  obviously  Intended  to  be  the  phraae 
"the  purpoees  fWrly  Intended  by  the  policy 
and  provlBlona  of  thia  title." 

SscMoK  5ft  would  correct  a  typographical 
error  In  seetkm  36(c)  of  the  Inveetment 
Company  Act,  i^iere  the  word  "of'  la  uaed 
histrart  of  the  word  "or"  aa  a  conjunction. 

SecMoM  Mt  would  correct  an  error  in  aec- 
ttan 3t(aX3XB)  of  the  Inveetment  Company 
Act.  where  the  word  "subeectlon"  la  used  to 
refer  to  a  paragraph. 

SicNoK  5iJ  would  correct  a  typographical 
error  In  aecttan  3t(dX3)  of  the  Investment 
r-'mmjmwf  Act.  whoro  the  word  "of  fa  omit- 
ted Item  what  la  obvloualy  Intended  to  be 
the  phrase  "paragraph  (3)  of  subeectlon 
(a)." 

SscMoit  $22(1/  would  correct  a  typographi- 
cal error  In  aecttan  S6(bX4)  of  the  Inveet- 
ment Company  Act.  where  the  word 
"taau."  imtewl  of  the  words  "loada."  la 
uaed  In  what  la  obvioualy  Intended  to  be  the 
pluaee  "sataa  loads." 

SscMoii  533  (2J  and  (3f  woukl  redesignate 
subeectlon  (d)  of  section  M  as  subeectlon  (c) 
and.  within  rwleaignat*d  subeectlon  (c). 
amend  the  phraae  "sutaaecttona  (a)  through 
icr  to  read  "aubsecttans  (a)  and  (b)."  At 
preeent.  section  M  has  a  subeectlon  (d)  but 
no  subeectlon  (c). 

Ssdkm  533  provides  for  radeeignating 
subsection  (e)  of  secttan  43  of  the  Invest- 
ment "T»"r  Act  aa  aubaection  (d).  to 
eliminate  the  nouconaecutlve  deaignattan 
that  resulted  from  the  repeal  at  former  sub- 
section (d)  by  Publta  Law  No.  31-433  m  ItTO. 

SscMoii,514  deletaa  aa  obeolete  the  provlao 
In  aecttan  53  of  the  Inveetment  «''t«t 
Act  whleh  permitted  face-amount  certlfleate 
cnrnpaniw  to  register  before  January  1. 
IMl.  the  effective  date  of  the  Act's  pravl- 
siona  relating  to  faf  amoimt  eertlfleate 
(wmpanlea.  and  dedare  that  such  rcglatra- 
tion  would  not  operate  to  change  or  affect 
the  effective  date  as  to  the  wwnpany  or  any 
faoe^unount  certiflcatea  laaued  by  It 

SecNoii  535  Mnwok  Uf  would 
tlone  ft4(a).  IMaXlXB).  and  37(1)  of  the  In- 
veetment Adviaen  Act.  where  the  word  "sec- 
tions" waa  used  before  a  dtattan  to  a  singta 
section  of  the  Act. 

Tins  VI 

Title  VI  would  effect  a  number  of  amend- 
mento  of  the  Inveetment  Adviaeia  Act  of 
1340. 

Seetkm  tOL  See  discussion  of  SeeOoH  192. 
above. 

SscMoa  M3  <lt  and  (2t  would  amend  sec- 
tion 303(e)  of  the  Inveatment  Adviseia  Act 
to  add  eonvicttana  and  tnjunettana  related  to 
tranafer  agent  aettvitlee  to  the  liet  of  per- 
mlsaibta  beam  upon  which  the  Commlaalon 
may  iSBpoae  admlnlatrative  sancttana  on  In- 
vestment advisers  and  peraons  asssodated 
with  inveetment  advisera;  the  amendment 
alao  would  conform  aecttan  303(e)  stylisti- 
cally to  the  admlnlatrative  sanction  and  dla- 
quallficatlon  provlaiono  In  the  1934  Act  and 
the  Inveetment  Company  Act.  See  discus- 
sions of  SeeUotu  219  UJ  and  (2J  and  S0$, 
above.  In  addition.  SeetUme  $02  (2)  and  I2> 
would  add.  to  the  list  of  penwlsalhle 


for  fftM-^twwiwg  Inveetment  advlaen  and 
their  fl— *"^**'*  persona,  eonvicttana  and  in- 
Junettana  related  to  commodity  futures  ao- 
Uvittaa  and  vlolattana  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  TUB  amendment  would  con- 
f asm  the  Inveetment  Adviaen  Act  to  Bectlon 
15(bX4)  of  the  1334  Act  which  Congrem 
»i— <««it  recently  to  authoriae  administra- 
tive sanrtlons  for  eonvicttana  and  Injunc- 
tlona  rdating  to  commodity  futurea  actlvi- 
ttaa  and  vtolatlona  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  See  bwider  Trading  Sanctions 
Act  of  1304.  Pub.  L.  No.  te-373.  |«(b).  M 
Stat  1305:  dtacuaalon  of  SecMoM  3it  a/ and 
I2i  and  69$,  above. 

SeeUon  $92(4).  See  dlsciMston  of  Section 
219(3/.  above. 

Section  $92(S/  Is  a  conforming  amendment 
to  correct  an  erroneous  crom  reference  in 
subeectlon  (g)  of  secttan  3M  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  The  error  was  occa- 
■tooed  by  amendmente  to  aubaection  (d)  of 
aecttan  3M.  to  which  subeectlon  (g)  current- 
ly refers,  in  1970  and  1975.  Subaacttan  (g) 
rtlaoimiu  the  CommlaBton's  authority  to 
deny  registration  to  or  revoke  or  suspend 
the  registration  of  ■urcemors  to  regiatered 
Investment  adviaera.  Thia  authority,  which 
iB  found  In  BUbasctions  (c)  and  (e).  was  con- 
ferred under  aubaection  (d)  before  1370.  and 
the  croea-reference  was  correct  Subeectlon 
(d)  was  redealgnated  aubaection  (e)  in  aec- 
ttan 34(c)  of  the  1970  amendmente  to  the  se- 
curitlM  laws,  however,  and  the  crom  refer- 
ence  In  subsection  (g)  was  not  altered  to 
conform  to  the  redesigns  tion.  See  Pub.  L. 
Na  91-647. 1 34(c).  34  Stat  14M.  The  prob- 
lem was  compounded  by  the  1975  amend- 
mente to  the  aecurltim  laws,  which  lodged 
the  CommiOBlon's  authority  to  deny  regis- 
tration In  ■ubaection  (c).  separating  It  from 
the  Commission's  authority  to  revoke  or 
siispend  registration,  which  remained  in  re- 
dealgnated subeectlon  (e).  See  Pub.  L.  No. 
94-33.  139.  H  Stat  100-M.  The  propoeed 
It  would  correct  the  erroneous 
hreferenoe. 

Section  993  would  reenaet  preeent  section 
3M  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  with  two 
major  ehangea.  First  the  amendment  would 
add  new  subeectlon  and  paragraph  dealgna- 
ttana  to  aecttan  3M  to  eonf orm  to  the  ac- 
omted  uaage  In  other  portlona  of  the  Act 
and  to  make  the  eectlon  easier  to  read  and 
understand.  Several  stylisUc  changes  also 
would  be  made  In  conneiettan  with  thia  rear- 
rangement Second,  the  amendment  would 
conform  the  language  forbidding  Invest- 
ment adviaen  from  charging  performance 
f eee  to  retirement  plana  deecrlbed  In  aeetlon 
3(cXll)  of  the  Inveatment  Company  Act  to 
the  daiifying  amendmente  to  section 
3(cXll)  in  SecMotu  S99  (1/  and  (2)  of  the 
MIL  The  language  change  would  make  It 
dear  that  no  Inveatment  advlaer  required  to 
register  under  the  Act  may  charge  a  per- 
formance fee  to  a  governmental  retir«nent 
plan.  In  amending  aecttan  3M  In  1970,  Caa- 
gram  Intended  to  extend  the  protection  of 
the  ban  on  performance  f  eea  in  that  section 
to  all  retirement  plana  exempt  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
under  aecttan  3(cXll).  See  diacussion  of  See- 
tlona  $9$  (1/  and  (2/.  above:  HJl.  Rep.  No. 
91-lMl.  91at  Cong..  3d  Sees.  31  (1970).  Be- 
cauae  section  3(cXll)  is  being  amended  to 
make  It  dear  that  all  governmental  retire- 
ment plans  dsserlbed  In  section  3(aX3XC)  of 
the  1933  Act  are  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion S(cXll).  section  305  muat  be  corre- 
spondingly amended  to  refer  to  all  such 
plans. 

It  is  recommended  that  section  305  be  re- 
enacted  In  Ite  entirety,  with  theae  ehangea. 


becauae  confusion  has  resulted  tnm  the 
19M  amendmente  to  the  Investment  Advia- 
en Act  over  the  euirent  form  of  i 
Some  pubUsben  I  have  printed 
dauae  (C)  of  the  auction  after  the  1 
tence,  rather  than  fnmif  rtiately  after  dauae 
(B)  as  was  Intended  by  Congress.  It  ta  hoped 
that  this  confusiad  will  end  with  the  reen- 
aetment  of  the  enSre  aeetloB  with  conven- 
tional subsection  and  paragraph 
Uons. 

Section  $94  proMdes  for 
subsection  (e)  of  sfction  3M  of  the  Inveet 
ment  Advisen  Act  Os  subsection  (d)  to  elimi- 
nate the  nonooneeditive  subsection  daaigna- 
tion  that  resulted  nam  the  repeal  at  f otmer 
subsection  (d)  by  Publta  Law  Na  91-453  In 
1970. 

Section  $0S  woukl  amend  aectlan  311(b>  of 
the  Inveatment  Adfiaen  Act  by  replaring  a 
reference  to  the  Federal  RegiBtcr  Act  with  a 
reference  to  chapter  15  of  tltte  44  of  the 
United  Statea  Oode»  where  the  provlsiops  of 
the  Federal  Regist*  Act  were  eodifled  when 
Utte  44  was  enaetedi  Into  law  In  MM. 

Section  $9$.  Se$  dIsnMston  of  SecMon 
197(3/.  above. 

Section  907.  See  diaeusston  of  SeeUona 
119(3/.  and  394(2/.  ibove.« 


By  Mr.  IMOUTE  (f(n-  lilmwU. 
Mr.  FiMO^  and  Mr.  Bobbi): 
&  931.  A  bm  t«  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Mot#r  Vehicde  Saf etjr  Act 
of  1966  with  reapect  to  oertatn  paMWi- 
ger  motor  vehieM  safety  requiranents, 
and  for  other  piupooea;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Oomlneroe.  Scienoe,  and 
Transportation. 

MOlOa  VlBHl  a  TXAITIC  atfBT 

•  Mr.  INOnTK.,Mr.  President,  I  am 
introdudng  lecis^tion  today  with  8en- 
atin*  FoBB  to  stob  the  impoitatian  of 
foreifn  automoljles  that  are  not  in 
(compliance  with  IC7.8.  safety  and  emis- 
sions standards. 

This  so-called  feray  marlcet  was  cre- 
ated a  number  of  years  ago  to  isrevent 
liardship  to  those  Americans  who 
went  overseas  Ites  enough  to  pur- 
chase automoMJai  and  then  wished  to 
return  to  the  United  States  with  these 
auUmobUea.  Th|s  was  accomplished 
by  permlttinc  pataoM  other  than 
automobfle  maiyifactureis  to  bring 
into  the  United  [States  can  that  are 
not  in  compliancy  with  UJB.  standards 
of  safety  and  eKissions.  Tills  ezemp- 
ti(Hi  has  been  exploited,  howefer,  by 
c(»nmercial  impctrters  who  are  Mng- 
ing  in  mmcompl^tng  automobiles  and 
reselling  them  without  doing  the 
proper  modiflcations.  The  result  is 
that  over  50.000  ^mtentially  dangerous 
and  polluting  attUnnobiles  wHl  enter 
the  United  Stafies  this  year,  an  in- 
crease of  1,000  pcfeoent  since  1961. 

The  problems  cheated  by  noooomply- 
ing  automobiles!  are  numerous  and 
well  documented  Besides  the  pcillu- 
tion  caused  by  eiaissions  and  the  seri- 
ous safety  problems  such  as  electrical 
fires  and  rupturdl  gas  tanks,  tiiere  are 
also  accountabiUty  problems.  These 
vehicles  are  not  covered  by  manufac- 
turers warranteOB  as  their  modifica- 
tions cannot  all  lie  Inspected  and  docu- 
mented by  the  Oroper  agencies.  Gray 


nuutet  vehicles  also  cannot  be  traced 
in  the  United  States  and  thus  cannot 
be  readied  in  a  manufacturers  recall 
(campaign 

FtotheroMnv,  purchasers  of  gray 
market  vehicles  have  no  assurance  of 
the  quality  of  the  modifications  that 
have  been  made  are  or  indeed  if  they 
have  been  made  at  all.  In  short,  these 
vehicles  are  like  time  Ixmibs  which 
may  or  may  not  go  off.  but  either  way 
create  much  uncertainty  and  distort 
the  marketplace. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consmt 
that  the  bOl  be  printed  in  the  Rb(x>bp 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKD,  as  follows: 

8.921 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepraaentttHvee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  COngreu  aaaemUed,  That  (a) 
aeetioB  103(5)  of  the  National  Traffk  and 
MMor  Vdilde  Safety  Act  of  19M  (15  VAC. 
1M1(6))  ia  amended  by  striking  all  after 
"motor  vdilde  equipment"  and  inaertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  who  haa  exprem  written  au- 
thoriaattan  of  any  auch  person  to  Import 
such  mfBtor  vehtatas  or  mot<»-  vehlde  equip- 
ment for  resale.". 

(b)  Secttan  lOMaXlXA)  of  auch  Act  (15 
UAC  1397(aXlXA))  Is  amended  by  liHeit- 
ing  "and  la  covered  by  a  oertiflcation  issued 
by  the  laaniifartiiifi  under  aectitm  114,"  Im- 
mTi1*f*f!r  after  "auch  standard". 

(c)  Secttan  106(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 


(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "or  im- 
porter": 
(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 

fidlOWK 

"(3)  a  motor  vehlde  or  item  of  motor  vehl- 
de equipment  offered  for  importation  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (IXA)  of  subeectlon 
(a)  ahaD  be  refuaed  admission  into  the 
United  States,  except  under  any  of  the  f<d- 
lowtng  dieuBBstanoea: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
motor  vdilde  or  item  of  motor  vehlde 
equipment  from  the  laohibltion  against  Im- 
portattao  In  such  paragraph  upon  such 
terms  and  ooodtttooB  aa  the  Secretary  finds 
for  the  purpose  of  reacarch.  invee- 
studlea.  demonstrations  or  train- 
ing.  competitive  ndng  eventa.  or  for  rea- 
sons of  national  aeeurlty. 

"(B)  The  Seentary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may.  by  Joint  regulations,  au- 
thorise the  temporary  importation  Into  the 
United  Statea  of  a  motor  vehlde  or  item  of 
motor  vdilde  equipment  upon  such  terms 
and  condlttana  (Induding  the  fumlahing  of 
bond)  as  may  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  ensure  that  any  such  motor  vehlde  or 
item  of  motor  vehlde  equipment  will  be  ex- 
ported from  or  abandoned  to  the  United 

"(C)  llw  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may.  by  Joint  regulations,  au- 
thorise Impiirtatlon  Into  the  United  States 
of  a  motor  vdikle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  where  an  individual,  who  has 
never  before  Imported  a  nonconforming 
motor  vehlde  or  Item  of  motor  vehlde 
equipment  aeeks  to  import  such  a  motor  ve- 
hlde or  item  of  motor  vehlde  equipment  for 
peraonal  use  and  not  for  resale  and  demon- 
strates that  auch  importation  is  necessary  to 


meet  unforeseen  cases  d  extreme  hardship 
or  unforeseen  extradonUnaiy  drcum- 
stancea.  In  any  such  caae.  the  motor  vehlde 
or  item  of  motor  vehlde  equipment  may  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  upon  such 
terms  snd  conditions  (induding  the  funiish- 
ing  of  a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  to 
be  appropriate  to  enaure  that  any  such 
motor  vehlde  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  will  be  brought  Into  oonf oimlty 
with  apiritaable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  preecribed  under  this  subchapter. 
"(D)  An  Incomplete  motor  vehlde  or  te- 
oomidete  Item  of  motor  vehlde  equipment 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  ahall  not  be 
refuaed  artmlaston  into  the  United  States 
where  sudi  motor  veblde  or  item  of  motor 
vehlde  equipment  Is  accompanied  at  the 
time  of  Importation  by  a  statement  issued 
by  the  person  who  first  manufacturee  or  as- 
sembles the  incomplete  vehicle  or  incom- 
idete  item  of  equipment  indtaating  the  Fed- 
eral motor  vehlde  aafety  standards  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  manufacture  with  which  such 
incomplete  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  is 
in  compliance.  The  Secretary  shaQ  preeoibe 
the  form  and  oontenta  of  such  statement": 


(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  by  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(d)  Sectian  114  of  such  Act  (16  UJS.C. 
1403)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertins  ",  as  appropriate,"  imme- 
diatdy  after  "dealer": 

(3)  by  striking  "or  distributor"  the  second 
time  It  appears:  and 

(3)  by  inaertlng  "Every  distributor  of  a 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehlde  equipment 
shaD  f  umisb  to  a  dealer,  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery of  auch  vehlde  or  equipment  a  certi- 
fication which  was  previously  furnished  to 
the  distributor  by  the  manufacturer."  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentencco 


By  Mr.  I^AMATO  (by  request): 
8.  922.  A  bill  to  make  certain  am- 
forming  amendments  to  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970  re- 
quired by  the  enactment  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy AmeiMknents  and  Piederal 
Judigeship  Act  of  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Ju(iiciary. 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  preserve  certain  Jurisdictional 
provisi(ms  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protecti(ni  Act  [SIPAl.  The  recently 
oiacted  Bankruptcy  Amendments  and 
Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1964,  Public 
Law  No.  98-353,  98  Stat.  333  confUcts 
with  the  Jurisdictional  provisions  of 
SIPA  and  may  render  than  meaning- 
less. The  legislation  I  have  pnHMsed 
would  eliminate  these  unintended  con- 
flicts. 

SIPC  was  created  by  Congress  In 
1970  to  protect  the  clients  of  broker- 
age firms.  SIPC  is  an  Insurance  fund 
that  provides  each  brokerage  firm  cus- 
tomer up  to  $600,000  in  coverage  for 
securities  held  by  the  firm  and 
(100,000  for  customer  cash  balances. 
All  registered  broker-dealers  are  re- 
quired to  Join  SIPC  and  pay  assess- 
ments to  support  the  fund  at  a  level 
now  set  at  $300  million.  In  an  emer- 
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■eaey.  8IPC  can  atoo  draw  up  to  $1  bil- 
1km  from  the  UA  Treasury  through 
the  SecurtUea  and  Ezdiange  Oommls- 


Thli  legislation  is  urgently  needed  in 
order  to  preserve  this  important  pro- 
tection. It  is  my  hope  that  we  act  ex- 
peditiously on  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  accompany- 
ing section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 

&M3 

Bt  it  enacted  fty  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
KepreaentaUveM   of  Ote    United   Statee   of 
America  in  Congitu  aeaembled, 
aacnoN  i.  —■—»■■■■  to  BAmuvPTCT  judcb. 

Section  •(bX4)  of  the  Socurltics  InveMor 
FrotecUon  Act  of  1970  (IS  D^.C. 
7Secc<bX4)>  ia  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(4)  Rwnsacs  to  BAnanmcT  Jdbob.— 
Upon  the  Ififr**  of  a  protective  decree 
and  appoiiilment  of  a  trustee,  or  a  tniatee 
and  counsel,  under  this  aecUon.  the  court 
abaU  forthwith  refer  the  entire  UquldaUao 
prqeeedtog  to  the  bankruptcy  Judies  for  the 
dlatrtct.  Seetkm  lS7(d)  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  notwlthrtandtng.  the 
district  court  may  withdraw,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  tlM  liquldatton  fof^^dins  ao  referred, 
on  Ita  own  motion  or  on  timely  motion  of 
any  party,  for  cause  shown.  For  purpoaes  of 
thia  parapsph.  such  cause  ahaO  not  Include 
the  dreuBMtanoe  that  rcsohition  of  the  pro- 
ceeding  or  part  tliereof  rsqnirea  conaider- 
attan  of  both  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
and  one  or  aaore  of  the  f ollowinc  Federal  ae- 
curttlee  laws:  the  Securities  Act  of  18X3.  the 
Secnrttles  fcrchai^r  Act  of  ItM,  the  Public 
Utility  HoMlDg  OOBBpany  Act  of  INS.  the 
Trust  Indenture  Act  of  19M.  the  Investment 
«^'MT»T  Act  of  IMO.  the  Investment  Advls- 
en  Aet  of  IMO.  snd  this  Act.", 
sac  t  sacuariBS  wvasroa  paoncnoN  ooa- 
roBAnoN  rAsnarATiON. 

Section  Md)  of  the  Sseurtties  Investor 
Protectloa  Act  of  19T0  (18  U.&C.  78eee<d)> 
Is  «i<M»~««rf  by  Insertlnc  at  the  end  thereof 
tlie  foUowinc  new  sentencr.  "SIPC  may,  on 
its  own  motion,  fUe  notice  of  Its  appearance 
In  any  nniMUNllns  held  in  State  court  by 
reason  of  sections  13S4<c)  (1)  or  (3)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  and  may  thereafter 
partirtpste  as  a  party.". 
sac  n  JinosmcnaH  or  Hsnucr  couiTS. 

Section  IWe)  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Aet  of  1970  (18  VAC.  78fff-4(e}) 
Is  -»—»««i«H  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Juaissacnoai  or  DnnicT  Couais.— 
After  SIPC  has  published  notice  of  the  In- 
stitution of  a  direct  payment  procedure 
under  this  section,  any  person  aggrieved  by 
any  determination  of  SIPC  with  respect  to 
his  claim  under  subsection  (c)  may,  within 
six  months  foUowtng  mailing  by  SIPC  of  its 
determination  with  respect  to  such  claim, 
seek  a  final  adludicstion  of  such  claim.  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  original  and  eselustve  JurisdieUon  of 
sny  dvU  setion  for  the  adjiwliratiwi  of  such 
daim.  Any  such  action  shall  be  brought  In 
the  Judicial  district  where  the  head  office  of 
the  debtor  Is  located.  Any  determination  of 
the  rights  of  a  customer  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  not  prejudice  any  other  right  or 
remedy  of  the  customer  against  the 
member.". 


.  4.  IKINICAL  AmNDMBfr. 

Section  18  of  such  Act  (18  U.ac.  78111)  Is 
»i«a«.t«H  by  striking  out  "the  Bankruptcy 
Act"  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Utle  11. 
United  States  Code,". 

BznjuiATioa/JosTmcATioa 

Seeden  S(bX4)  of  SIPA  now  provides  for 
the  removal  of  the  entire  liquidation  pro- 
ceeding from  the  district  court  "to  the  court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  sasse  Judicial 
dIsUict  having  Jurisdiction  over  casss  under 
Utle  11  of  the  United  States  Code."  Recent- 
ly the  Bankruptcy  Amendments  snd  Fader- 
al  Judgeship  Aet  of  1804.  Public  Law  Na  08- 
383.  88  Stat  333  ("Bankruptcy  AmandmsnU 
Act")  took  bankruptcy  Juriadietlan  from  tiie 
bankruptcy  courts  and  gave  It  the  distrlet 
courts,  thus  msking  the  removal  provision 
under  SIPA.  If  read  literally,  a  nullity.  The 
amendment  of  seetkm  8<bX4)  wHI  avoid  this 
problem. 

The  withdrawal  proviskms  of  seetkm 
187(d)  of  Utle  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
could  be  interpreted  to  allow  the  piecsmeal 
withdrawal  of  datans  filed  In  a  liquidatton 
proceeding  and  thereby  play  havoc  with  the 
truatee^  review  of  daims  and  frustrat*  the 
Congressional  Intent  that  the  SIPA  trustee 
cause  prompt  satlsfsctlon  of  customer 
claims.  Indeed,  since  claims  under  SIPA  can 
be  viewed  as  requiring  considwation  of  both 
Utle  11  and  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
code,  secttan  lB7(d)  could  require  district 
court  review  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
claims  In  SIPA  proreedings  This  would  lie 
disastrous  to  the  courts  and  Uw  claimsnts 
Tlie  amendment  of  aection  S(bX4)  of  SIPA 
would  avoki  this  problem.  The  withdrawal 
provision  would  permit  the  withdrawal  of 
any  part  of  the  liquidation  proceeding 
wliich.  under  applicable  law  other  than  Utle 
11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  or  SIPA.  re- 
quires trial  by  Jury. 

Section  8(d)  of  SIPA  needs  to  be  smended 
to  allow  SIPC  to  participate  in  State  court 
proceedings  which  will  occur  because  newly 
amended  sections  1334(c)  (1)  and  (3)  of  Utle 
38  of  the  United  Statea  Code  mandate  the 
abstention  of  the  district  courts  on  State 
law  claims  or  causes  of  action  related  to  a 
case  under  Utle  11  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

SeeUon  10(e)  of  SIPA  needs  to  be  amend- 
ed to  take  Into  account  the  JurisdicUonal 
(Changes  caused  by  the  newly  amended  see- 
tkm 13S4(a)  of  Utle  38  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  amendment  of  section  18  of  SIPA 
makes  a  technical  oonforming  change  only. 

Sacnoa-ST-Sacnoii  Aiialtsu 
SBcnom — ssrsasKS  to  sAimaTTCT  jusuas 
Section  1  of  the  bm  amends  seetkm 
B(bX4)  of  SIPA  to  carry  out  Congress'  dear 
intention  that  all  questions  srising  in  SIPA 
liquidatton  pimesillngs  be  hsndled  by  bsnk- 
ruptcy  Judges  rather  than  by  district  Judges. 
See.  HJt  Rep.  Na  88-748,  08th  Coogress. 
1st  Sessfcm  37  (1077):  &  Rep.  No.  08-783, 
08th  Congress.  3d  Sesston  10  (1078).  The 
courts,  too,  believe  SIPA  liquidation  pro- 
ceedings shouM  be  before  bankruptcy 
Judges.  See.  e.g.  Exchange  NaUooal  Bank  of 
Chicago  v.  Wyatt,  817  P.  3d  483,  488  (3d  Cir. 
1078)  ("This  is  the  kind  business  [oversight 
of  trustee's  review  of  claims]  for  which 
banloiiptcy  Judges  tmve  developed  special 
experUiess  and  administrative  skills  and 
which  Coogrcaa  did  not  Intend  to  dump  on 
already  overburdened  district  courts  with- 
out needed  detlcal  and  other  fadUtiea."). 
This  amendment  will  remove  any  confusion 


that  may  exist  over  the  Jurisdictional 
changes  effected  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  and  Federal  Judiciary  Act  of 
1884.  PuUk  Law  No.  80-383. 08  Stat  333. 

Seetkm  1.  of  the  biU  also  smends  seetkm 
KhHi)  of  SIPA  by  limiting  the  withdrawal 
powers  of  the  district  courts.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  withdrawal  provisiaos  of  section 
187(d)  of  Utle  38  of  the  United  States  Code, 
only  the  entire  liquidatkm  proceeding  (with 
one  exception)  can  be  withdrawn.  This  will 
avoUl  ptoceaaesl  withdrawal  which  could  dis- 
rupt the  liquidation  proceeding,  play  havoc 
with  the  trustee's  review  of  elsims,  snd  frus- 
trate the  Oongrassinnsl  intent  that  the 
SIPA  trustee  cause  proowt  aatisfaetkm  to 
claimants  by  the  delivery  of  sseoritles  and. 
where  necessary,  funds  advanced  by  SIPC. 
This  section  does  allow  for  withdrawal  of 
any  part  of  the  liquidation  prweedlngi 
which,  under  sppliealile  law  other  than  Utle 
11  of  the  United  Statea  Code  or  SIPA,  re- 
quires trial  by  Jury. 
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SecUon  3  of  the  bOl  sownds  ssctfam  8(d)  of 
SIPA  by  providing  for  SIPA's  particlpstlon 
In  state  court  proceedincB.  This  amendment 
recognises  thst  mora  matten  wHI  be  heard 
in  State  courts  because  newly  saaendsdsse- 
UOM  1334(c)  (1)  snd  (3)  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Court  msndste  the  abstention 
of  the  distrlet  courts  on  State  law  daims  or 
causes  of  action  related  to  a  ease  under  UUe 
11  of  the  United  States  Cods.  Such  a  provl- 
sk»  would  not  raise  sny  Oonstttational 
question  becsuse  "liln  enacUng  SIPA.  Con- 
gress drew  upon  the  conuusrce  power  snd 
the  bankruptcy  power."  Bxchange  Natkmsl 
Bank  of  Chteago  v.  Wyatt.  817  F.  3d  483. 480 
(3d  Cir.  1078). 
sBcnoa  s— juBisBicTioii  or  distbict  oooaxs 

SeeUon  3  of  the  biU  amends  section  10<e) 
of  SIPA  to  reflect  newly  smended  seeUon 
1334(a)  of  Utle  38  of  the  United  Statea 
Code. 

sacnoa  4^iBanncu.  AMsamaar 

This  section  makes  a  oonforming  change 
only.* 


By  Mr.  RIEOLi:: 

S.  933.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Inteniational  Trade  and  In- 
dustry as  an  Ezecuttve  Department  of 
the  Oovenunent  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Af f aira. 

oapAxnaar  or  nrtssBATioaAi.  tbabb  abb 


Mr.  RIEOLiE.  Mr.  Preaident.  over 
the  past  t  weeks  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  passed  resolutions 
urging  the  President  to  act  against  the 
unfair  trade  practices  of  the  Japanese. 
Soon,  we  may  consider  legislation  re- 
quhlng  that  he  do  so.  But  Japan's 
trade  pracUces  are  only  <nie  part  of 
the  problem.  As  we  take  long-needed 
action  to  address  the  trade  practices  of 
Japan  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
broader  goal  of  regaining  American 
competitiveness. 

Japan  is  taking  unfair  advantage  of 
our  mailLet  while  continuing  to  keep 
out  American  exports.  But  the  real 
danger  is  that  Japan  is  setting  a 
course  that  others  are  following. 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  other  newly  indus- 


trialising nations  are  adopting  the 
Japanese  model«  These  countries  are 
embarking  on  single-minded  natlonal- 
latk;  polidea  ai^ed  at  a  continual  in- 
crease in  exports,  primarily  to  the 
United  Statea. 

The  challengel  is  not  simply  to  open 
foreign  markets  but  to  ensure  that 
American  Indust^  is  fully  able  to  com- 
pete in  them.  Oter  the  past  few  years 
it  has  become  pgJnfnlly  clear  that  we, 
as  a  Nation,  are  Imable  to  talce  dedsfve 
and  coherent  acilon  in  American  trade 
policy.  Instead  we  have  relied  on  ad- 
hoc  poUdes  thai  are  usually  too  little 
too  late.  , 

The  adminlstimtlon  has  kept  trade 
policy  on  the  qack  burner  untfl  the 
problons  hacve  gotten  too  big  to 
ignore. 

We  must  chanlie  U.S.  trade  and  eco- 
niHnlc  policy  to  [reflect  the  new  reali- 
ties of  the  ininnatlonal  eeooomic 
system.  TJB.  polaey  must  be  baaed  on  a 
coordinated  effbrt  to  promote  the 
competitlveneas  of  American  industry 
while  woi^lng  tb  keep  world  markets 
open. 

cusasax  vm.  tbasb  pouct  stbibi  is  ikit 


In  the  last  6  months  alone,  two  Pres- 
idential commlsoions  have  found  that 
the  current  U.S.  system  for  setting 
trade  policy  is  hot  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  new  rddities  of  the  interna- 
tional economy. 

The  Presideitt's  Commission  on 
Intemati<mal  Pflvate  Enterprise,  re- 
lease in  December,  found  that:  "In 
order  to  cope  wl|h  the  new  and  flang- 
ing circumstanc^.  a  new  institutional 
structure  is  neened  to  snsure  better 
formulation  and  coordination  of  U.S. 
international  add  doo^estic  economic 
poUcy." 

The  Presidentls  Commission  cm  In- 
dustrial CompeHtlvmess,  releaaed  In 
February,  foun4  that:  "nagmented 
trade  policy  rteq)onsibillty  in  the 
United  States  settously  limits  our  aUl- 
ity  to  respcmd  t^  growing  volume  and 
complexity  of  iniematiooal  trade." 

Over  the  postj  few  yean  many  re- 
ports on  the  long-term  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  Statea,  have  been 
issued  by  a  wi^e  variety  of  groups. 
They  have  ccmielfrom  organiwd  lab(»-, 
leading  companl|Mi  of  all  siiea.  public 
policy  foumtetiohs  and  political  action 
groups.  One  coilunon  thread  has  run 
through  the  neftrly  20  reports  issued 
over  the  past  SOi  months.  They  all  ex- 
press alarm  over  the  oonfuakm  In  UJB. 
trade  policymaking,  and  they  all  call 
for  better  coordination  of  the  various 
actions  that  influence  business  activi- 
ties and  U.S.  jiarticipation  in  the 
global  mai^e^lace. 

I  believe  a  jame  reason  why  we  do 
not  have  a  cleat-  U.S.  trade  policy  is 
that  we  do  not  have  a  single  authorita- 
tive voice  to  articulate  such  a  poUey. 

In  the  current  I  system,  responsibility 
for  trade  policy'  is  divided  among  25 
different  agenolte,  ncme  of  whom  is 


dearty  the  leader.  By  law,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Repreaentatlve  is  the  Presi- 
dent's primary  adviser  on  trade.  But  a 
number  of  high  level  officials,  many 
with  full  cabinet  status  also  deal  with 
our  trading  partners  as  the  spokesman 
on  U.S.  trade  policy. 

Trade  policy  is  made  in  one  depart- 
ment and  expected  to  be  carried  out  in 
another.  The  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  has  responsibility  for 
setting  policy  and  negotiating  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  nations.  But 
thaae  policies  and  agreements  must 
then  be  implemented  in  a  number  of 
other  departments  including,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Itade  RQ>resentative  is  reqwn- 
sible  few  representing  the  Interests  of 
American  industry,  but  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  analysing  the  ocmipetitive 
status  of  these  industries. 

Aieh  fragmentation  makes  a  single 
coherent  trade  policy  impossible.  As 
are  floimder  in  search  of  a  trade  policy 
the  competitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustry has  been  ignored.  If  we  wait  to 
act  our  economy  wiU  soon  suffer  irrep- 
arable damage. 


OP  DiaOBGAmZATIOir 

The  recent  negotiations  with  Japan 
give  the  clearest  picture  of  the  effects 
of  the  fraonentatlon  of  US.  trade 
policy.  No  less  than  five  different 
American  agencies  have  taken  roles  in 
the  n^ntiations. 

The  Natimal  Security  Council  and 
the  Department  of  State  handled  the 
January  summit  between  President 
Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Nakasone, 
and  currently  oversee  the  sectoral  ne- 
gotiations agreed  to  at  that  meeting. 

l^e  trade  negotiations  themselves 
are  headed  by  four  different  agencies. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
lead  agency  in  the  negotiations  on 
forest  products.  The  VB.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative is  the  lead  agency  for  dec- 
troolca  and  medical  equlmnent.  And 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
USTR  work  together  on  teleoommunl- 
catkms. 

The  "ma(ketK>riented  sector  selec- 
tive," or  "moss,"  approach  of  the  nego- 
tiaticms  was  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  after  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  Japanese  on  financial 
marketa. 

WhUe  these  negotiations  were  going 
forward  the  Trade  Policy  Council, 
chaired  by  the  USTR,  the  Cabinet 
CouncQ  on  CiHnmerce  and  Trade, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Senior  Interagency 
Oroup— International  Economic  Policy 
chaired  by  the  Treasury  were  all  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  the  Japanese 
restraint  on  auto  exports  should  be 
ctmtinued. 

Perhaps  we  shouldn't  be  surprised— 
with  so  many  people  trying  to  make 
policy— that  American  officials  finally 


decided  to  let  the  Japanese  make  key 
dedsions  about  our  future.  We  gave  m> 
on  the  single  biggest  part  of  the  $37 
billion  trade  defidt  arith  Japan.  Why 
should  the  Japanese  have  taken  our 
negotiators  seriously? 

Recent  news  reports  make  it  even 
clearer  that  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
could  not  understand  the  UJB.  position 
because  there  was  no  dear  U.S.  posi- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  little 
progress  in  any  of  the  negotiations. 

In  this  absence  of  a  stnmg,  coherent 
trade  policy.  Congress  has  tried  to  fill 
the  voUL  We  must  develop  a  mecha- 
nism to  deal  with  trade  and  national 
oonvietitiveness  issues  on  a  regular 
and  coordinated  basis. 

THB  B^ASIMSSI  OF  DRlSaATIOaAL  nADE  AMD 
nSDRKT 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  establish  a  Department  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  to 
make  American  competitiveness  in 
world  trade  a  national  priority  guided 
by  a  national  policy.  This  bill  is  similar 
to  the  trade  reorganizati(»  bill  that 
was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  and 
supported  by  the  administration. 

The  bill  would  transfer  all  of  the 
USTR  and  most  of  the  Ccmuneroe  De- 
partanent  to  a  new  department  which 
would  be  respimsible  for  boUi  intema- 
ticmal  and  domestic  commerce  and 
competitiveness.  

The  office  of  the  USTR  would  be  a 
part  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry,  who 
would  be  the  trade  represmtative  and 
top  qMkesman  for  U.S.  trade  policy.  A 
deputy  Secretary  and  three  under  sec- 
retaries would  serve  undo'  him. 

The  Department  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  UJS.  tzade  policy  and  the  broad 
range  of  issues  that  affect  competitive- 
ness. An  Office  of  Productivity  would 
oversee  the  activities  of  the  Patent 
Office,  the  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service,  and  the  National  Tele- 
communications Office.  This  office 
could  also  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
assist  in  implementing  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Act  of  1980  to  encourage  re- 
search on  new  manufacturing  technol- 
ogies and  he^  business  utilize  such  in- 
novations. 

An  office  of  Small  Business  Assist- 
ance would  be  established  to  provide 
information  and  technical  assistance 
to  small  business  to  foster  increased 
exports. 

This  legislation  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Ccunpetitive  Analysis  to  mon- 
itor and  analyze  trends  in  American 
industry  oa  a  sector-by-sector  basis. 
OCA  would  report  to  Congress  annual- 
ly on  problems  or  opportunities  facing 
specie  sectors  of  American  industry. 

The  Secretary  of  Dm  would  be  em- 
powered to  establish  advisory  councils 
of  business,  labor,  and  Government 
representatives  to  make  recommenda- 
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tlons  on  how  Inductry  can  meet  the 
challenges  found  by  OCA.  These  coun- 
cils would  be  set  up  (m  a  temporary 
basis,  and  their  recommendations 
would  be  nonbindlnc.  But  they  would 
help  foster  the  kind  of  cooperathre  at- 
titude this  country  would  need  to  ad- 
dress the  challences  of  adjustment  to 
the  new  intematitHial  mariLetplaee. 

The  President  would  be  required  to 
issue  International  Economic  Impact 
Statements  on  all  proposed  rules,  reg- 
ulations.  and  laws. 

This  bill  would  also  establish  a  top 
level  Economic  Security  Council 
within  the  White  House.  Members  of 
the  ESC  would  be  designated  by  the 
IVesident.  It  would  intnride  the  coordi- 
nation and  guidance  for  nati<nial  and 
intematioial  business  and  eouMimic 
policy  that  the  Natioaal  Security 
Council  provides  in  defense  and  f or- 
dgn  affairs. 

Both  Secretary  of  Commerce  Bal- 
drlge  and  U8TR  Brock  agree  an  the 
need  f  w  Just  such  a  coordinating  body 
with  direct  access  to  the  President 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
national Private  Enterprise  has  recom- 
mended that  "the  President  establiih 
an  Economic  Security  CouncU  [ESC] 
to  formulate  and  coordinate  domestic 
and  intematioaal  economic  policy." 

The  President's  Commission  mi  In- 
diutrial  Conpetitlveness  recommend- 
ed that  the  establishment  of  "a  more 
effective  coordinating  mechanism 
under  the  direction  of  the  President 
for  integrating,  balancing,  and  reoon- 
dllng  differences  between  domestic 
and  intomatlonal  policies— for  exam- 
ple, trade,  economic,  national  security, 
foreign  relatioos  •  •  *." 

The  provisian  which  establishes  the 
ESC  Is  based  on  the  language  which 
set  up  the  National  Security  CouncO 
in  1M7  and  was  also  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  Natteoal  Trade  CouncO  Act  pro- 
posed earlier  this  year  by  Senator 

HOLUKOS. 

Because  of  the  complex  interaction 
of  domestic  and  intonatlonal  econom- 
ic affairs,  the  ESC  would  have  a  broad 
mftTi****  to  coordinate  all  policies  that 
affect  business  and  U.S.  ccmpetitive- 
ness— of  which  trade  policy  is  only  one 
part. 

A  UPAVTISAII  OUX  TO  ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  reorga- 
nise this  Natimi's  process  for  making 
trade  policy  could  not  be  clearer  or 
more  urgent.  I  believe  that  there  now 
is  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
reform. 

Last  sessioii.  with  the  active  support 
of  President  Reagan.  Secretary  Bal- 
drige.  Senators  Roth  and  Eaolroii 
wmtod  together  to  bring  a  trade  reor- 
ganjs^km  biU  out  of  the  Senate  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs  Committee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  introduction  of 
this  bm  today  wm  get  that  leglslaUve 
inlative  back  on  a  fast  track.  I  believe 
it  is  a  sound,  vigorously  needed  Mil. 


that  deserves  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cmgress. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Hawkhis,  Mr.  Bisnr. 
Mr.  Coonuui.  Mr.  Dimoa.  Mr. 
East.      Mr.     KBnnsT,     Mr. 
Lazalt,     Mr.     Mathias.     Mr. 
MRXsmAUM.  Mr.  Spacim.  Mr. 
AaniioB.    M^.    Aaiaaws,    Mr. 
BuBDicK.  Mr.  OOLI.  Mr.  Do- 
MBnci.  Mr.  Obamm.  Mr.  Hsnn. 
Mr.  HoLLnias.  Mr.  HintrHiBT, 
Mr.  IiiouTB,  Mr.  Jamanom,  Mr. 
KiaaT,  Mr.  LAUTSiisaao,  Mr. 
iMwim.    Mr.    MATamrAOA.    Mr. 
Matttmilt.  Mr.  McCLuu.  Mr. 
Nvmi.  Mr.  Pbt(».  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Sassb.  Mr.  Sibvbis.  Mr. 
Snots.     Mr.     Wabhib.     Mr. 
Wnso*.  and  Ml-.  ZoumxT): 
S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May,  1985  as  "Na- 
tional     Child      Safety      Awareness 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

lUnOHAI.  ODLB  SAfSTT  AWASSmn  llOinH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I.  along  with  35  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  Senator  Paula  Haw- 
■nis.  Uie  ranking  minority  member, 
and  7  otho*  distinguished  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  designato  the  month 
of  May  1M5.  as  "National  Child 
Awareness  Month." 

More  than  1.5  million  children  have 
been  reported  missing  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  children  may 
never  be  found:  many  may  become  the 
innocent  victims  of  physical  and/or 
sexual  abuse,  as  recently  portrayed  in 
the  television  drama  "Adam." 

The  beginning  of  a  national,  coordi- 
nated effort  to  combat  this  problem 
took  place  In  the  97th  Congress  with 
the  passage  of  the  Missing  Children 
Act.  This  was  continued  during  the 
final  days  of  the  98th  Congress,  when 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1984— Public  Law  98-473— ccmtain- 
ing  the  Missing  Children's  Assistance 
Act.  was  psisert  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Reagan.  Both  of  these  measures  have 
facilitated  the  Investigation  and  pros- 
ecutiim  of  crimes  involving  missing 
and  exploited  children  and  the  identi- 
fication of  deceased  "^— <"g  children. 

In  addition,  there  is  now  a  national 
clearinghouse,  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children,  and  a 
toU-free  hotline  to  centralise  the  ef- 
forts to  locate  missing  children.  The 
toU-free  numba--l-800-84S-5«78— is 
available  for  information  about,  and 
inquiries  regarding,  missing  children. 
The  information  received  through  the 
hotline  is  disseminated  to  appropriate 
law  enforcement  agencies.  The  Nation- 
al Center  provides  other  assistance, 
such  as  educational  child  safety  litera- 
ture and  materials  about  identification 
procedures,  to  help  combat  the  trage- 
dy of  missing  children. 


Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Estab- 
lishing May  as  "Child  Safety  Aware- 
ness Month"  wiU  bring  nationwide  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  missing  and 
exploited  children.  During  this  month, 
attention  should  be  focused  on  preven- 
tive programs  voluntary  fingerprint- 
ing, dental  charting,  obtaining  hair 
samples,  photographing,  and  compil- 
ing vital  statistics  of  children.  Involv- 
ing parents,  children,  volunteer 
groups,  and  whole  communities  wlU 
aid  State  and  national  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  locating  missing  chil- 
dren. 

The  protection,  safety,  and  security 
of  all  children  diould  be  one  of  our 
highest  priorities.  Therefore.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  an  active  role  In 
establishing  educational  projects  in 
their  States  during  May  to  assist  in 
the  safeguarding  of  our  children— our 
greatest  natural  resource  and  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccm- 
sent  that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoBO,  as  follows: 

aj.  Rib.  110 

tteaolved  tm  Ou  Senate  and  Homae  efRep- 
fewiUaM«M  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreaa  oaaenMed, 

Wheresa  more  than  1.5  mQUon  ohlldren 
have  been  reiK»tcd  iniMinf  In  the  United 
autBK 

Wheresa  many  of  Umm  children  are  aenx 
found: 

Wheresa  "««— «"g  cbUdrsn  are  often  Inno- 
cent vietlma  of  pbyaleal  and  aezusl  sbuae: 

Wheresa  many  local  volunteer  sroupa  al- 
ready are  worldns  enthualastlcally  to  pro- 
mote child  Mifety: 

Wheresa  the  Miaatng  Children  Act  and 
the  Itlarins  ChUdren'a  Aaatetanw  Act  have 
(aelUtated  the  taveatigstton  and  prosecution 
of  crimes  invohrtnc  mlaalnc  and  exploited 
children: 

Whereaa  there  la  now  a  national  deartag - 
house.  The  National  Center  for  Mlaatnc  and 
ExiA>lted  Children,  and  a  toU-free  hotline 
to  centralise  the  efforts  to  locate  miwlnc 
children: 

Whereas  The  National  Center  for  Ifhalns 
and  exploited  Children  provtdea  education- 
al child  safety  msteriala  and  inf onnation 
about  Identlfleatloa  procedurea.  such  as  vol- 
untary flngeiprlntlns,  dental  chaitinc  and 
photographlnc  of  children: 

Whereaa  Information  received  through 
the  toll-free  hotline  is  rtlaeenilnatert  to  ap- 
praiwlate  law  enforcement  agendea: 

Whereas  the  protection,  nfety,  and  aecu- 
rity  of  aU  children  should  be  one  of  our 
hlgheatprlorltlee: 

Whereaa  It  la  essential  that  we  continue  to 
Increase  public  awareneaa  and  provide  Infor- 
mation and  saaistance  to  combat  and  pre- 
vent the  increasing  problem  of  mlaaing  and 
exploited  children:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentaiivet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  ateembted.  That  the  Preaklent 
Is  authorised  snd  requested  to  iaaue  a  proc- 
lamation dfslgnatlng  the  month  of  May, 
1986.  as  "Natkmal  Child  Safety  Awareneaa 
Month."  and  to  call  upon  Federal.  State, 
and  local  govenunent  agendea.   and  the 
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people  of  the  Uall 
month  with 
tiea.  and  cei 
tlon,  security. 
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Statea  to  olissrve  the 
vrocrsBM,  sctlvl- 
for  the  better  protee- 
fety  of  all  children. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.J.  Res.  111.  Jblnt  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  October  1985,  as 
"NaUonal  Spina  bifida  M<mth":  to  the 
Committee  on  thje  Judiciary. 


aATioaAL  1 
Mr.  DDCON. 
this  year  I  am  in^ 
lution  to  I 
ber  as  "NaUonal  I 


■A  SmSA  MOSTH 

President,  again 
ajointreso- 
the  month  of  Oeto- 
>lna  Bifida  Month.' 


The  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution 
is  to  focus  public  attention  on  this 
birth  defect  of'  the  spinal  «**i«""" 
Spina  bifida  is  the  most  common  crip- 
pler  of  newbomt.  resulting  when  one 
or  more  bones  14  the  vertebrae  fall  to 
close  completely;  during  prenatal  de- 
velopment. 

The  cause  of  spina  bifida  is  not 
known.  However,  it  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  multiple  environmental  and 
genetic  factma.  Studies  have  shown  a 
high  occurrence  of  spina  bifida  in 
urban  areas  and  more  births  during 
certain  months  olT  the  year. 

Spina  bifida  oocurs  more  frequently 
than  muscular  dystrophy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  polio,  ahd  cystic  fibrosis  com- 
bined. It  occurs  In  one  of  every  1,000 
births,  often  ao^mpanled  by  hydro- 
cephalus—a  ccmfUtion  invtrfvtng  im- 
proper circulation  and  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  brain.  Spina  bifida  re- 
sults in  varying  degrees  of  paralysis, 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower  llmba, 
and  in  bowel  ahd  bladder  complica- 
tions. 

Although  most  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  ahd  Easte^  seal  poster  children 
have  spina  bifida,  many  petHde  have 
not  hc«rd  of  the  defect.  Even  today, 
only  a  few  cities'  in  the  United  States 
have  proper  car^  centers  and  ^edal- 
ised  professional  that  can  provide  the 
most  effective,  Mgressive  treatment 
for  chUdren  and  adults  with  spina 
bifida. 

I  am  conf idmt  that  activities  sur- 
rounding October  1985.  "National 
Spina  Bifida  Mbnth"  will  heighten 
public  awaiene*  of  this  crippling 
birth  defect.  Additionally.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  activities  wiU  generate 
public  awareness  of  the  much  im- 
proved treatment  available  to  Infants 
bom  with  splbM.  qif  Ida. 

Bfr.  President,  t  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joittt  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooaoiand  I  urge  its  prompt 
approval. 

There  being  n4  objectimi.  the  Joint 
resolution  was  onlered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoHD,  as  follows: 

S.JjRss.111 

Whereas  spins  UHda  is  a  birth  defect  In 
the  spinal  coliunn  which  occurs  la  one  6f 
every  one  thousand  births  In  the  United 
SUtea: 

Whereas  vpSaxk  bifida  Is  the  moat  commnn 
crippler  of  newbonls.  resulting  when  one  or 
more  bones  in  the  back  (vertebrae)  fail  to 

Sl-06»O-8S-M(flt.e) 


dose  eonpletely  during  prenstsl  develop- 

Wherass  while  the  cauae  of  apina  bifida  la 
not  known.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
multiple  cnviroomental  and  genetic  factors: 

Whereas  slthougb  SMSt  of  the  Msrch  of 
DisMS  snd  Baster  Seal  poster  children  have 
Vina  bifida,  saany  people  have  not  heard  of 
the  defect: 

Whereaa  only  a  few  dtlea  In  the  United 
Statea  have  ptoper  care  centers  and  spedsl- 
Ised  prafeasinnBls  that  can  provide  the  most 
effedive.  scgnastve  treatment  for  children 
snd  sdults  with  spins  bifida:  and 

Whtfcas  sn  incresse  in  the  nstkmsl 
awsTCoesi  of  the  problem  of  vlna  bifida 
may  sHmnlate  the  interest  and  concern  of 
the  ABMrlcan  pwople,  which  may  lead.  In 
turn,  to  increaaed  reaearch  and  eventually 
to  the  diseoveiy  of  a  ctire  for  spina  bifida: 
Now.  therefdre.  be  It 

Aesotasd  fty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaemtatives  of  the  Ifnited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  suswMsdL  That  the  month  of 
October  IMS  la  dedgnsted  "Nsttonsl  Spina 
Bifida  IfoDth"  and  the  President  is  author- 
ised snd  requested  to  issue  a  prodsmstton 
csDins  upon  the  people  of  the  TTnited  States 
to  observe  sodi  month  with  sppiopriste 
snd  setlvltles. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
tiiorte  and  request  the  President  to 
can  a  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
Yfnry  ahd  Information  Services  to  be 
held  not  later  than  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

ICS  OS  USSAST  AMD 


•  Ml-.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  28th  annual  observance  of  Nation- 
al Library  Wedc  (Aprfl  14-20),  it  seems 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  I 
take  this  iwportunfty  to  Introduce  leg- 
islation calling  for  the  second  White 
House  Oonferenoe  on  Library  and  In- 
fmmatlon  Services  to  be  held  in  1989. 
You  may  recall  that  I  announced  my 
Intention  to  do  this  last  August  3d 
when  I  placed  in  the  Rboobs  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  publication, 
"Alliance  for  ExceUence:  Librarians 
Revond  to  a  Nation  at  Risk."  There 
was  muidi  food  for  thought  in  that 
document,  titytiHyhting  the  role  of  our 
Natkm's  libraries  In  helping  to  foster 
exerilence  In  education  and  in  provid- 
ing adequate,  up-to-date  resources  for 
a  learning  society. 

Now.  during  National  Library  Week, 
we  are  aU  particularly  conscious  of  the 
budgetary  dDemma  that  besets  us. 
with  a  $200  bOlkm  deficit  confronttaig 
us.  We  note  that  Utoaries.  too,  at 
every  level  are  beleaguered  by  budget- 
ary problems.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
suffered  from  double-digit  inflati(m 
long  before  the  rest  of  the  country,  in 
terms  of  trying  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  book  uid  periodical  subscription 
costs.  And  when  the  rest  of  us  worried 
over  gasoline  shortages,  they  too  felt 
the  irineh  in  their  pocketbooks  when 
the  prices  soared  for  petrochemical- 
based  products,  such  as  films,  micro- 
fiche, and  audio  tapes.  More  recently, 
libraries  have  been  turning  to  auto- 


mated circulation  systems,  computer- 
ized resource,  sharing  netwoi^  and 
other  high  tech  devices  to  modernize 
their  services  and  to  increase  produc- 
tivity in  order  to  keep  up  with  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  user  demands. 

Accordingly,  it  vpears  none  to  soon 
for  library  users,  civic  leaders,  and  law- 
makers at  all  levels  to  Join  forces  in 
working  with  librarians  and  suppliers 
of  library  and  information  service 
products  to  consider  what  new  direc- 
tions we  expect  our  libraries  to  take  in 
the  future.  Because  so  much  informa- 
ti<m  becomes  available  only  online  and 
for  a  f ee-per-use,  the  library  role  in 
guiding  users  to  the  most  annt^irlate 
source  In  whatever  format  and  to  pro- 
viding access  to  those  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  needed  information, 
will  be  crudaL 

Although  I  do  not  for  1  minute  be- 
lieve that  \)ookB  ari  giHng  to  disap- 
pear. I  do  envision  libraries  widdy  uti- 
lizing satellite  receivers  and  optical 
discs  and  microwave  devices  to  help  re- 
solve storage  and  preservation  prob- 
lems ss  well  as  to  facilitate  delivery  of 
services  to  their  patrons  in  remote 
areas  and  those  precluded  from  using 
the  library  because  of  age  or  handicap. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
a  significant  ampeet  of  the  White 
House  Conference  process  is  the  pre- 
ceding series  of  local  town  hall  meet- 
ings, speakouts,  and  Governors'  oon- 
ferenoes  held  in  each  of  the  States  to 
help  our  citizens  assess  and  better  use 
the  resources  we  have  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

I  would  eagerly  invite  those  of  you 
who  share  my  interest  and  concern, 
that  aU  our  citizens  have  access  to 
quality  library  and  information  serv- 
ices to  Join  me  in  cosponsoting  this 
legislation  calling  for  a  second  White 
House  Conference  cm  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  in  1989.« 


By  Mr.  CHIUS: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  J<^t  resolution  com- 
memorating the  24th  anniversary  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  to  liberate 
Cuba  from  Communist  tyranny;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BAT  or  naa  anaautm  ooaaoMoaAnoa 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce this  resolution  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  24th  anniversary  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  attempted  llberatkm  of 
Cuba. 

On  this  day,  we  honor  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  men  of  the  2508th  Brigade. 
These  brave  men  wf)r*  f  oiight  and  died 
on  that  day  never  questioned  the 
almost  insurmountable  odds  they 
faced.  They  set  forth  in  their  Just 
cause  with  dedication  and  courage. 
And  theirs  was  a  cause  many  still  long 
for  today— the  liberation  of  a  beloved 
homeland,  the  resurgence  of  a  free 
and  independent  Cuba.  This  patriotic 
effort  commands  nothing  less  than 
utmost  respect  frmn  sU. 
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We  muit  never  f  wget  the  cauae  for 
which  theae  men  so  couraceouily 
fou^t  The  mirit  of  the  aS0«th  Bri- 
gade ihould  be  oontaflktus. 

While  tt  ia  «eU  known  that  theae 
men  lacked  the  reaoureea  to  suoceaa- 
fuUy  complete  their  mlaiion.  they 
proved  to  be  amply  equipped  with 
courace  and  bravery.  The  final  out- 
come of  the  Bay  of  Piga  liberation 
effort  was  unsuoeeaaful.  but  the  men 
who  80  gallantly  fought  in  the  Inva- 
sion were  genuine  heroes.  They  are 
true  Cuban  patrioU  who  risked  their 
Uvea  and  in  some  caaes  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  a  tree  Cuba. 

On  this  day.  with  this  resolution,  we 
commemorate  the  si^rtt  of  the  2806th 
Brigade  and  the  bravery  of  these  true 
Cuban  heroea.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  resolution  be  minted  at  this  point 
intheRaooKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolutkm  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RaooBS.  as  f dUowK 
aj.Ra^lU 

Wherew  April  It.  IMS.  lauks  tbe  twenty- 
fourth  iDBlTciMiy  of  the  flnt  day  of  the 
Bv  of  Plff  sttwptwl  llbarattan  of  Cute  by 
the  berate  MM  Brissde.  «  battle  which  en- 
tailed three  days  of  fighttnc  at  a  narrow 
■trend  of  mansrave.  bun^  sraa,  coral 
head,  and  Mnd  lytB^f  thirty  mUee  from  the 
towm  of  Olran  and  Flaya  Large  and  bound- 
ed by  the  Bay  of  Pl0  and  the  Ctanga  de 
Zapata  swamp! 

Wberaaa.  on  mcfa  day  tn  IMl.  the  four- 
teen hundred  gallant  and  IntrepU  men  who 
made  up  the  brave  SSOS  Brigade  were  ill- 
equipped  but  pomeming  Iminr— iirihlii 
ipirlt.  courage,  and  detetmhiatkin,  sought  in 
the  tradtttai  of  the  great  llberaton  Joee 
IfartI  and  StanoB  Bolivar  to  liberate  from 
OoBununM  tyranny  the  beautiful  lale  of 
Cute  and  reeetabUsb  freedom  and  democra- 
cy for  the  people  of  Cuba,  that  great  island 
lying  eo  doae  to  the  United  Statca:  and 

Whereae  the  patrlotle.  noble,  and  merin- 
dal  effort  of  the  MM  Brigade  to  Uberate 
Cute  as  In  the  mme  patriotic  splrtt  that 
prompted  other  oourageoua  and  intrepid 
men  to  Uberate  the  American  eolonlm  from 
a  f orvdgn  monardi  and  eetahllih  freedom 
and  democracy  In  Aaierlea:  and 

Whereae  the  people  of  the  United  Statee 
proudly  «—■—«*  thoee  courageous  war- 
rlon  who  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice  anywhere  In  the  worid  and  the  Con- 
grcm  wisbee  to  iwr'^T*  the  commendation 
of  the  American  people  to  ttie  gallant  war- 
riore  of  the  MM  Brigade  who  made  such  an 
historic  effort  to  estabMeh  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  Cuba:  Mow,  therefore,  te  it 

Remdvtd  by  Ou  StmmU  cad  Htnue  of  Hep- 
raemtaHMM  of  tlte  VnitBd  Stata  of  Ameriem 
in  Congrtn  aiMmVtd,  That  April  17.  IMS. 
te  coBameraoratcd  as  the  twenty-fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  Bay  of  Plgi  invasion  to  lib- 
erate Cute  from  Coeamunlst  tyranny.* 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 
s.  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbawstop,  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SaiBAing]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ariaooa  [Mr.  DaCoHcnn]  were  added 
as  co9onsors  of  S.  6.  a  bOl  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make 


certain  improvementa  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
miniatration     health-care     programs, 
and  for  other  purpoaw. 
ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Diwvosni.  the 
nama  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mra.  HAvnam]  and  the  Senator  fram 
MissiaBippl  [Mr.  Coonuir]  were  added 
as  coqMosors  of  &  88.  a  bOl  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1864  to 
increaae  reaearoh  acUvitlea.  to  foster 
university  research  and  adentlflc 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  sdentUk  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 
a  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Imoutb.  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MiLCHBi].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  SaacBK].  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buibick],  the  Sen- 
ator frinn  Nevada  [Mr.  HacRTl.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Doun- 
Bgaaotl.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  EacT].  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohsm],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  AamoB].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  CHuael^and  the 
Senator  from  Tfezaa  [Mr.  BiaiaBal 
were  added  m  coaponaors  of  S.  84.  a 
bill  to  Incorporate  the  Peari  Hartmr 
Survivors  Association. 
•.  iti 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PiToa.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuoAB].  was  added  as  a  coQxmsor 
of  S.  381.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  add  a  section 
dMllng  with  puUlc  safety  vehidea. 
a  4it 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OoLDWAm. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MATHiAal.  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  412.  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
drcumstancM  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licensM  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucta  are  lawful  undier  the  antitrust 
laws. 

a.  «S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Dllnola  [Mr. 
DixoH]  WM  added  as  a  coqKanaor  of  8. 
484.  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorintion 
of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  Assist- 
anoe  Act. 

a  eai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHAyo.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aiisuws]  waa  added  as  a 
oosponsor  of  S.  831.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Securitiea  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
a  •» 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  CHAysi.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aimaswa]  was  added  m  a 
coaponsor  of  S.  633.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984  to 
require  a  mandatory  section  338  elec- 
tion in  hostile  stock  takeovers,  and  for 
other  purpoaea. 

a.  •» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 


nia [Mr.  Bbdix]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sncm]  were 
added  as  coaponaors  of  8.  638,  a  bill  to 
continue  the  authorisation  for  Federal 
Crime  Insurance  under  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

a  at T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thubmoiid,  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Amobiws]  waa  added  as  a 
coaponsor  of  8.  687.  a  biU  to  establiah 
the  Veterana'  Administratkm  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 
a  Tia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bbmtbxii,  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cbawsioii]  wag  added  m  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  738.  a  bill  to  authorise 
a|q;>ropriation8  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
geied  Spedea  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal 
years  1986.  1967.  1988,  1969,  and  1990. 
ataa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHAyci.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  HBnx]  WM  added  m  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  738.  a  bOl  to  prohibit  the 
entry  of  Japanese  teleoommunleatfcnis 
products  unto  Japaneae  marketa  are 
open  to  U.S.  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts. 

a  T44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cocmuii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastbi]  wu  added  m  a  coapon- 
sor of  S.  744.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  pro- 
ride  protection  for  agricultural  pur- 
chasers of  farm  products. 

a  T4« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  frcHn  Ohio  [Mr. 
GLBm]  WM  added  m  a  coaponsor  of  S. 
746.  a  bill  to  require  the  National  Drug 
Enforcement  Policy  Board  to  proride  a 
oomprehmsive  assessment  of  the  de- 
signer drug  problem  and  make  recom- 
mmdations  to  Congrea  for  necessary 
legislation. 

a  T«« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chxlm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Fobs]  wm  added  as  a  coaponsor 
of  S.  766.  a  biU  entiUed  the  "Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1988." 

aiea 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  PinsLxa.  the 
naniM  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Muuowsxi]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  JerKy  [Mr.  BkaolstI  were 
added  m  cosponsors  of  S.  768.  a  bill  to 
authorise  the  President  of  the  United 
StatM  to  award  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  to  Jan  C.  Scruggs  in  recognition 
of  his  work  on  behalf  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, and  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze  dupli- 
catM  of  such  medaL 

8.7  TO 

At  his  own  request,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hiuta]  wu  added  m  a  coaponsor  of  8. 
770.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
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ulM  of  the  United  StatM  to  impoM  a 
surcharge  tariff  on  all  Imports  from 
Japan. 

a  a» 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pusslbi.  the 
name  of  the  Sehator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BnfOAMAXj  wm  added  m  a  oo- 
sponsor of  S.  8w.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Natitmallty  Act  to 
proride  for  a  p|x>gram  for  the  waiver 
of  the  vlM  requirement  in  the  caM  of 
nonimmigrant  tourists  from  certain 
countries. 

8.  887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hsnz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Horida 
[Mrs.  HAWKnt^  wm  added  m  a  oo- 
sponsor of  S.  8|7,  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  benef Id- 
aria  imder  thei  health  care  programs 
of  that  act  frim  unfit  health  care 
practitioners,  ttsd  otherwlM  to  im- 
prove the  antif  <aud  provisi(His  of  that 
act. 

8.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CochbawI  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  AMibbws]  wm  added  m  a 
cosponsor  of  Sj  843,  a  Mil  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
support  for  tUe  1986  thrott^  1989 
crops  of  certain  agricultural  oommod- 
ities,  to  prmnot4  the  export  of  UjB.  ag- 
ricultural comntodities,  and  for  other 
purposM. 

a  887 

At  the  requMt  of  Mr.  Doax,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  AritansM 
[Mr.  Pbtob]  wm  added  m  a  cogKiPaw 
of  S.  887,  a  bill  to  ammd  the  Intnnal 
Revenue  Code  bf  1984  to  extend  the 
deduction  for  lexpensM  incurred  in 
connection  witU  the  elimination  of  ar- 
chitectural and  tranqwrtatiOD  barriers 
for  the  handicapped  and  dderly. 
am  ATK  joOR  aaaoLunoii  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OoBxoir,  the 
name  of  the  S^iator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
GLBml  WM  added  m  a  coaponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Refoluti<m  38,  a  joint  rea- 
olution  to  autQorize  and  request  the 
Preaident  to  iss^e  a  prodamation  dea- 
ignating  April  {21  through  April  37. 
1988.  M  "National  Organ  DooatlOQ 
AwarencM  Week." 

aaaAT*  topn  anoLonoa  4a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ipoutb,  the 
name  of  the  Seiiator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsuhaoa]  wa^  added  m  a  coqMoaor 
of  Senate  Jointj  Resolution  42.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  donsent  to  an  amend- 
ment enacted  b^  the  legidature  of  the 
State  of  Haw^  to  the  Hawaiian 
HomM  Commis^on  Act. 

ssaan  joimt  MEaoLonom  4* 

At  the  requeM;  of  Mr.  Matsumaoa. 
the  name  of  th«  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cbahs^oh]  wm  added  m  a  oo- 
sponsor of  Senaite  Joint  Resolution  46. 
a  Joint  resolution  relating  to  NASA 
and  cooperative!  Mars  exploration. 

SBSATS  JOOIT  UOLUmW  4f 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CBAHsioir.  the 
name  of  the  Setaator  from  Pennsylva- 
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nla  [Mr.  Hbibz]  wm  added  m  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reaoluticm  47. 
a  iaixA  reaolution  rteaignating  the  week 
beginning  November  10.  1965.  m  "Nar 
tiMial  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
WoA." 

SBUTB  jonr  BsaoLDTioa  as 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
nanus  of  the  Senatw  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LAUgasBBBo],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Obabslct].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jeney  [Mr.  BBADurrl,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hbdiz]  were  added  m  cosponsors  ol 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  June  14.  1985.  m 
"Baltic  FteedtHu  Day." 

SOUXa  JOUR  tSSOLDTIOa  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolb.  the 
namM  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cbapskw],  the  Senator  frmn  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smoir],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nicbxb]  were 
added  m  ooqxuisors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  83.  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  May  5. 
1988.  M  "Natifmal  Asthma  and  AUergy 
AwareneMWedL" 


sbmats  jonrr  HBSOLimoa  es 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dbmtoii.  the 
namM  of  the  Senator  from  KansM 
[Mr.  Dooxl.  the  Senator  fnnn  Rhode 
Islaad  [Mr.  ChavbbI.  the  Senator  fnmi 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hbdiz].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Numr].  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cbaitstoii]. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  LdgaxI. 
the  Senator  fmn  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BoscRWRZ],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mra.  Hawkdis]  were  added  m 
oosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
93.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 1988  M  "National  Foster  Grand- 
parents Month." 


;  JOIMT  uaoLDTioa  as 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mbrbhbaiim. 
the  namM  of  the  Senator  from  BlansM 
[Mr.  Do(LB].  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  CHsyBB],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boscbwrz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ah- 
OBBWS].  the  Soiator  frmn  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Tbobmomd],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dbhtoh],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Wbiocbb], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mat- 
TnoLT].  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  LaxaltI.  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mra.  Hawkhis].  the  Senator  fnmi 
Vermont  (Mr.  STAvroBol.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sabbabb],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bub- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoBnsKT],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kbbbt],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hoixnras], 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CBAimoK],  the  Senator  frmn  Georgia 
(Mr.  Huwrnl.  the  Smator  fnnn  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiBBLB],  the  Soiator  from 
AriBona  (Mr.  DBCoKcnn].  the  Senator 
from  AitensM  (Mr.  Bpmpbbs].  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bbad- 
txr].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 


iBonTB].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glbhw].  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JoHmroii]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ixvn]  were  added  m 
coqxMisors  of  Senato  Joint  Resolntion 
93.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
numth  of  May  1988  m  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month." 

ssaAR  JODR  aiaoLDTioa  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
namM  of  the  Soiatm'  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  B<«bb]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cobbb]  were  added  m  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
98,  a  Joint  reaolution  condemning  the 
passage  of  Resolution  3379.  in  the 
UJf.  General  Assembly  an  November 
10, 1975,  and  urging  the  U.S.  Ambssw- 
dor  and  UJ3.  ddegation  to  take  all  ap- 
propriate actions  necessary  to  ersM 
this  shameful  resolution  from  the 
record  of  the  United  NatUms. 

ssiiAR  Jonrr  kbolotios  loa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbu.  the 
namM  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTwiHAiil,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thobmohd],  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BoacHWiTz]  were  added  m  oomonsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  a  iobat 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1985.  m  "Voy  ^ledal  Arts  U.SJL 
Month." 

ssMAxa  utacuaasT  aasoumoai  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbabstow,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  MATTxaoLT]  WM  added  m  a  oo- 
spooaoT  of  Senate  Ooocurrent  Resolu- 
tion 30.  a  concurrent  reaoluticm  ex- 
pressing the  senM  of  the  CongreM 
that  paymenta  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans  m  compensa- 
tion for  servioe-oonnected  dlMbHitlM 
should  remain  exempt  from  Fedoal 
income  taxation. 

siaATB  ooacDBBBBT  BaBoumoa  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucds.  the 
namM  of  the  Senatcn'  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  TBuBMoan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmmb].  and  the 
SoiatM-  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sxbw- 
bis]  were  added  m  cowMnaors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resdlutioo  33,  a 
ocmcurroit  resolution  to  expreM  the 
sense  of  the  CongreM  concerning  the 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  by  Japan. 
asHAn  Bssoumoa  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  SnciBB]  WM  added  m  a  oo- 
QDonsor  of  Senate  Resolution  83.  a  res- 
olution to  preserve  the  deduction  tor 
State  and  local  taxea. 

SBiAiB  aBOumcMi  iia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cobbb.  the 
namM  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HABKn]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  m  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Reaolution  113.  a  resolution 
relating  to  bilateral  discussions  be- 
tween the  United  StatM  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ban  chonical  wemp- 
ons. 


ms 
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At  the  requMt  of  Mr.  Cmumom,  the 
nunM  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  auoAMM]  and  the  Benator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  bramn]  were  added  aa  oo- 
aponaora  of  amendment  No.  14  Intend- 
ed to  be  propoacd  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Reaolutkm  12.  an  original  concur- 
rent reaolatlon  aettlnc  forth  the  oon- 
trenkmal  budget  for  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  for  the  flaeal  yean  1M6.  1917. 
and  IMl.  and  revWng  the  oongreaakm- 
al  budget  for  the  U.&  Oovemment  for 
the  flaeal  year  IMS. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 40-FAVORINO  A  COM- 
MISSION  TO  STUDY  THE 
TRADE  DEFICIT  AND  RELATED 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  COCHRAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  reaolutkm:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  <m  Fl- 


&0(Mi.IUs.4e 

WhercM  the  canMnnlm  tnilialsnfr  of  f or- 
dcn  cumoetas  vltb  the  Ihilted  SUtea 
dollar  Is  a  prtnclpal  factor  tn  undenninlnc 
United  ataiss  tndo  eompetltlveiMM: 

Whew  the  Unltad  States  trade  defkdt 
grew  to  a  roeord  $1»40«.MO.OOO  in  1M4: 

Whereas  with  the  appredattai  of  the 
dollar  by  sMre  than  40  percent  agalnat  a 
trade-weistated  avsrace  of  fifteen  major  cur- 
rencies, united  Statea  exports  are  under 

tbe  trade  defldt  bas  caused'  the 
loss  of  BsUUans  of  lobs  and  severe  disloca- 
te many  sreoa  of  the  Unltad  States 


the  atreiwth  of  the  dollar  Is  mo- 
tlratlnc  United  States  manufacturers  to 
shift  prodnetkm  abraad  or  to  purchase  com- 
ponents and  finished  products  from  foreifn 
suppUefs; 

Whereas  United  States  exporters  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  overseas  markets 
while  f otdvi  prodneers  are  gatnlac  a  f oot- 
hold  to  the  UBItod  States  market: 

Whereas  the  eeitons  bnhalanfe  of  trade 
threatcne  the  cootteutac  econondc  leceveiy 
whldi  the  United  Statee  bas  experienced 
over  the  last  two  ysaiK 

Whcieaa  doasostle  polley  decisions  must 
Inelade  a  fuD  eonsldsrallon  of  the  Intema- 
tlonal  eoBwetlttve  paetttai  of  the  United 


the  trade  detlelt  and  related 
I  require  «t— *^«**  attention  and  a 
plan  of  action:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Jtesoload  fty  the  StnaU  (Ou  Houae  of  Rev 
rewfsMnei  ooacarriiiaA  That  It  Is  the 
ssne  of  the  Omwrem  that  the  President 
shoold  appotat  a  Oommission  whlcta  shall— 

(1)  be  eonpoeed  of  bipartisan  members  se- 
lected froas  luvetBuiant.  private  taidustry. 
uid  educational  iiwtltutloBa: 

(»  make  a  fun  study  of  the  United  States 
trade  deflett  and  related  problems:  and 

(S>  within  six  months  after  the  formation 
of  soefa  Oonmlsslon.  sutmlt  a  report  includ- 
Inc  f«~«*i«g-  and  »««wm«rw<«tto«>«  for  a 
plan  of  action,  to  the  President 
•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Preaident. 
today  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  the  Preaident  to  ap- 
point a  btpartiaan  oommlaalon  to  study 
the  t"«*?y'*"<^  of  currency  values  and 


other  proUema  aaMtdated  with  the 
current  trade  defldt. 

The  continuing  Imbalance  of  foreign 
currendea  with  the  V&.  dollar  la  a 
principal  factor  In  undermining  XJ&. 
trade  competlUvenem  abroad.  U.8.  ex- 
porta  are  under  extreme  preaaure  In 
all  segmoats  of  the  economy.  With  the 
appreciation  of  the  dollar  by  more 
than  40  percent  against  a  trade- 
weighted  average  of  IS  major  curren- 
dea. U.S.  exporters  are  loalng  their 
overaeaa  markets  while  foreign  pro- 
ducers gain  footholda  on  X3S.  marketa. 
The  strength  of  the  dollar  la  Ukewlae 
motivating  domeatlc  manufacturer*  to 
shift  production  abroad,  caualng  the 
loas  of  mllllona  of  jobs  and  aevere  dis- 
location in  many  areas  of  the  U.S. 

The  trade  problem  requlrea  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  best  minds  in 
our  Nation.  That  is  why  I  am  calling 
upon  the  Preaident  to  appoint  a  bipar- 
tisan oommisBlon,  composed  of  Individ- 
uals from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  to  study  the  problem  and  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Preaident  within  6  months 
of  Its  formation. 

It  la  easentlal  that  domestic  policy 
dedaions  are  made  with  a  full  conaid- 
eratim  of  our  international  competi- 
tive poaltkni  and  a  full  understanding 
of  alternatives  for  addreasing  the 
trade  problem.  I  am  ctmfldent  that  the 
f  jncUngB  and  recommendatlona  of  this 
bipartisan  oommlaalon  would  provide 
valuable  asalstanr^  in  efforts  to  relieve 
presaure  on  U.S.  exporters  and  to 
ensure  ooatinued  economic  recovery. 

I  hope  my  colleaguea  wiU  join  me  by 
coap<Hi80ring  thia  legislation  and  by 
giving  it  prompt  approvaL# 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORTTT  FOR  COMMITTEBB 
TO 


oai 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
uk  unanimoua  cooaent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relattooa  be  au- 
thorised to  meet  during  tbe  saaaion  of 
the  Senate  on  Tueaday.  April  16.  IMS. 
to  ocmduct  a  hearing  on  International 
Organinticnis  and  Multilateral  Diplo- 
macy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suswMuui  iss  on  nvasnoATion 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investlga- 
ticma.  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorlaed  to  meet 
during  the  seaaiim  of  the  Senate  on 
Tueaday.  April  16,  IMS,  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  UJB.  Government's  Per- 
scnmel  Security  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REBUTTAL  TO  SENATOR  GRASS- 
IXTS       PROPOSED       DEFENSE 


•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
certainly  there  is  more  than  Just  cause 
for  Membera  of  Congress  and.  in  fact, 
for  pe^^  aU  aeroaa  this  country,  to  be 
lUiset  by  the  continuing  revelations  of 
bad  praeUoe  on  the  part  of  some.  I  aay 
again,  aome.  of  the  large  firms  doing 
business  with  the  Pentagon. 

Senator  GaaaaLar  of  Iowa  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  condemning 
these  people,  and  I  have  always  sup- 
ported his  amtroach.  However,  some 
time  ago,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran 
an  artlde  by  Senator  GiaaaLBT  in 
which  there  appeared  aome  errors  and. 
wanting  to  correct  thoae  errors.  I 
wrote  a  piece  in  answo'  and  submitted 
It  to  the  paper.  The  paper  haa  not 
seen  fit  to  use  thia  article  so.  wanting 
to  keep  the  record  dear,  aa  I  have  said 
bef(»e.  I  will  Insert  it  into  the  Coa- 
asMSioiiAL  RaooBii  in  hopea  that  edi- 
tors acroas  this  country  can  And  cor- 
rections for  the  mistakea  that  were 
made  in  the  Journal  artlde. 

I  aak  that  my  reply  to  Senator 
GBAsaLBT's  artlde  be  inlnted  at  this 
point  in  my  remarka. 

The  reply  f  oIlowK 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  liar.  14. 

19M] 

Dbatt  Rxflt  roa  SmiAToe  B.W.  Oouwatbi 

TO  AancLS  ST  SaaAioa  C.K.  Obabsut  "A 
Is   Just   WBat 


On  Ifardi  the  fourteenth,  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  publlahed  an  artlde  by  Senator 
Cbariea  Oraaaley  entitled  "A  Fkeeae  is  Just 
What  the  Pentscon  Needs".  In  bit  artlde, 
Senator  Oraasley  argued  first  that  a  freeae 
on  defense  ipwiding  this  year  is  neceenry 
to  reduce  the  federal  defldt.  Hie  major 
second  potait  was  that  a  defense  freeae 
would   not   weaken   the  eeeurity   of  our 


Senator  Oraasley  is  dead  wrong  on  both 
counts.  A  defense  freeae  would  be  finandal- 
ly  abort  sighted  because  It  would  actually 
increase  defense  costs  tai  the  future.  More 
importantly,  a  freeae  would  dangerously  dis- 
rupt all  the  progrees  we've  made  to  rebuild- 
ing our  natlon'i  defenses, 

Benstor  Oraasley  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Aimed  Servloes  Coaunlttoe.  so  be  doee  not 
have  secern  to  aU  the  information  required 
to  dlseuH  the  defenoe  budget  Tbis  nmy  ex- 
Idaln  why  he  f  sUs  to  understand  tbe  conse- 
quences of  a  defense  freeae  for  our  nstlonsi 
security.  But  bis  irresponsible  use  of  mis- 
leading statistics  to  bolster  patently  un- 
founded arguments  is  inexcusable.  Senator 
Oraasley  does  his  state  snd  our  nation  a  dis- 
service when  be  passes  off  his  simplistic, 
self  serving  advocacy  ss  reasoned  snalysis 

How  can  Senator  Oraasley  suggest  for  ex- 
smpAe,  that  somehow  this  nation's  defenses 
have  grown  weaker,  when  exactly  the  oppo- 
site is  BO  dearly  evident?  As  Chairman  of 
tbe  Senate  Armed  Servloes  Committee,  I 
have  Just  completed  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  current  readlnem  snd  future  needs  of 
our  srmed  forces.  Leaders  of  the  Army. 
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I  have  not  beoa  so 

T  ItKv*  hii«»n  hv  the 


I  mysdf  feel  even  if  I  haven't  given  any 
ly  to  hungry  people   ...  by  doing  this 


wish 


We 

there 


doing  it  for  world  peace, 
no  nuclear  war 


I 


April  16, 198. 

Navy,  Air  Pbrce,  ^nd  Marines  an 
by  virtually  any  measure,  our  military 
forces  today  are  better  "'"««*^.  better 
equipped,  better  trained  snd  mors  eooibat 
rMdy  than  everlbefore.  But  ptnfisBlnnsl 
opinlans  sslde.  tbe  objective  facts  further 
contradkst  Senator  Orasdeyli  signments  at 
every  turn. 

Take  his  sssertlOn  that  during  that  1963- 
19M  period,  we  have  been  buytag  fewer 
weapons.  Par  msny  items,  such  ss  nnml- 
tions,  this  Is  patently  false.  But  even  so. 
how  many  items  we  buy  is  not  slways  a 
clear  indication  of  how  much  capability 
we're  getting  for  pur  money.  Quality  often 
matters  ss  much  Ss  qusntlty.  ss  te  the  esse 
of  the  Army's  Bradley  Fighting  Veblde.  For 
years  the  Army  b^utfit  oompaiatlvdy  large 
numbers  of  their  ICIK  Aimoted  Pmsnniirt 
carriers,  in  part  because  they  were  nursing 
along  an  taiadeqgate  combat  vddcle.  In 
short  they  were  Isubstttutlng  quantity  for 
qusUty.  Now  thatithe  superior  Btadtoy  Ve- 
blde is  avaOsblei  we  are  buying  less  of 
them,  but  getting  more  capability  through 
higher  quality. 

Senator  Oraaale^  alao  lays  there  has  been 
little  force  modetnissHfln,  but  sgain  that 
kind  of  sllegstlod  Is  deariy  not  based  on 
fscts.  Airlift  is  algood  example.  Adequate 
to  our  aUUty  to  prajeet 
crises  or 
bss 
Force  bss  bought  IS  new 
transports,  nssrly  SO  C- 
snd  more  than 
During  the  last 
strategic  sbllft  cspabO- 
S8  percent 
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At  the  core 
ships:  slrcraft 
destroyers, 
attack  and 
Pebrusry  1S61. 
fighting  ships, 
number  bad 


airlift  Is  essential 
force  to  reapond 
Here  tbe 
Since  1981 
C-BB  heavy 
ISO  tetra-theater 
SO  KC-10  tani 
four  years,  our 
Ity  bss  tncresssd 

Slmllsrly,  te  tb4  case  of  Navy  sblp  con- 
struction. Senator  lOraasley  asssfts  that ". . . 
major  surf  see  widwtants  decireassd  by  17% 
from  the  Csiter  lyears  despite  a  47%  In- 
crease te  fbnds".  But  Senator  Oraariey  ig- 
nores the  entire  i^UA  nuclear  snbaHuine 
force,  along  with  the  fact  that  mnanlnifiil 
sea  power  derives  from  the  ooDeetlvc  cspa- 
billtles  of  many  sMp  types  wfaicb  ""T"^  a 
balanced  fleet 

fleet  are  the  combatant 
battleships,  cruisers, 
snd  nuclear  powered 
TTt!TTfT  subnarinss.  In 
Navy  bad  SO*  of  these 
four  years  later,  this 
to  S41.  Abmv  major 
combatants  iriddil  Indude  aircraft  eairlos, 
battleablpa.  cruisers  snd  attack  subasartoea, 
the  improvement  has  been  even  more  dra- 
matic. Between  IStS  and  IStl.  a  total  of  11 
major  combatants  I  were  authorised  by  Oon- 
greas.  By  contrast,  from  1963  to  IMS,  36 
major  condwtants  were  autbotiaed.  an  te- 
crease  of  3S4%. 

Still,  one  really  has  to  look  at  the  entire 
fleet  rather  than  any  single  category  te  iso- 
lation, to  appreciate  the  real  piogrem  wbleb 
has  been  made.  When  Preaident  Reagan 
took  office  te  1961,  there  were  479  ships  te 
the  VJB.  battle  fo^cea.  Today  there  are  8S3 
ships,  sn  tecrease  lof  SS  ships  snd  10%.  Aa 
addltlonsl  lOS  sbltfs  src  under  ooostnietlon. 
conversion,  or  n^etlvatlao.  UBlted  States 
maritime  supremacy  is  being  restored  and 
by  1969,  the  UJS.I  Navy  wlO  be  699  ships 
strong.  ! 

Marine  Corps  teodemisstiwi  has  kept 
pace  as  welL  MSrlae  infantry  hattsMniis  sie 
being  restructured  with  10%  fewer  people 
and  38%  greater  firepower.  This  Is  possQile 
because  of  a  host  #f  new,  more  powerful  te- 
divktusl  snd  crew  served  wespons.  Msrine 
artillery  battalions  have  already  taken  deliv- 
ery of  more  than  300  of  their  new  M198 


ISBmm  Bowttaers,  which  shoot  further  than 
earlier  guna  and  can  deliver  highly  accurate 
precMon-gulded  munltlona.  In  the  air,  three 
Marine  Fighter/Attack  Squadrons  have  re- 
plaeed  their  aging  P-4  Phantom  aircraft 
with  the  vemtlle  P/A-18  Hcnnet  Three 
more  aquadrons  will  follow  during  the  next 
year. 

Oenstor  Orsssley's  apmooeh  to  the  issue 
of  force  icadlncas  is  similarly  mlslesdlng. 
First  he  ssserts  Improvements  te  readteem 
have  not  been  proportional  to  the  increaaed 
fundtag  we've  provided  to  thoae  accounts. 
As  with  procurement  he  then  bsses  his  ar- 
ea a  carefully  selected  collection  of 
igate  taken  out  of  context  He 
argues,  for  example,  that  increases  te  the 
oprrstlons  snd  matetenancr  budget  have 
not  resulted  te  msjor  tetprovements  te  mar 
teilal  fcadlnsss.  Once  sgate.  both  tbe  objec- 
tive facts  and  operational  experience  are 
quite  the  contrary. 

Between  1960  and  1964,  the  share  of  Air 
Force  F-IS.  F-t6.  snd  F-111  figfater  slrcraft 
that  were  fully  ready  to  perform  all  their 
combat  missions  Improved  by  SS%,  34%  snd 
41%  reqwctlvdy.  Ata-  Force  tacticsl  pHoU 
are  flying  33%  more  training  hours  snd 
bavtaw  Se%  lem  midiaps.  Wartime  ab-llft  car 
parity  of  the  C-«  and  C-141  aircraft  has  te- 
cressed  by  64%  and  wartime  fighter  sorties 
by  76%.  Ftother,  because  of  a  oontteuing 
oomndtment  to  correcting  longstanding  am- 
munition ahortagea,  today  tbe  Air  Force  can 
support  46%  more  slrcraft  sorties  with  opti- 
mum munitions  thsn  Just  3  yeszs  sgo. 

Tbe  Army  bss  slso  made  substantial  gates 
te  training  and  readtneas.  Since  1960,  Army 
flying  hours  snd  battalfam  trsining  days 
have  Increased  substsntlally.  As  a  result  of 
sdrtltlonal  funding,  the  Army  haa  also  been 
able  to  overhaul  more  equipment  and 
reduce  Ita  badElog  of  depot  level  matete- 
nanoe  by  more  than  $100  million  during 
1964  akne.  By  one  estimate,  the  Army's 
total  potential  warfighttng  capability  im- 
proved by  16%  between  fiscal  year  1900  and 
1964. 

The  Navy's  experience  is  equally  encour- 
aging. Am  a  direct  result  of  higher  qusllty 
msnning  and  Increased  funding  for  spare 
parts,  the  readteem  of  the  Navy's  surface 
afalpa  haa  Improved  39%,  nudear  attack  sub- 
maitaea  by  34%,  and  aviation  squadrons  by 
43%  over  the  last  four  years.  From  FT  1981 
to  FT  1968,  sctnsl  munitions  te  — r"*"** 
for  Navy  and  Msrine  Corp  major  weapons 
systems  tecrsaaed  by  S7%.  By  FT  1987, 
when  euRent  smmunltlon  oontrscts  win  be 
ddlvcred.  those  levels  wm  Improve  by  sn- 
other41%. 

Senator  Oraasley  would  have  us  believe  a 
lack  of  ecmpetttlon  is  the  root  cause  of  aU 
hto  alleged  defense  nia.  Competition,  he  as- 
serts. Is  sUen  to  the  defense  world.  But  Is  it? 
Agste  the  Senator's  use  of  ststistics  is  selec- 
tive snd  sdf-servteg.  When  he  claims  only 
S%  of  sU  defense  doDarB  are  awarded  com- 
petltlvdy.  Senator  Oraasley  tedudes  only 
those  oontrscts  that  are  formally  adver- 
tised. But  Ocngrem  bss  recognised  te  legis- 
lation that  oontrscts  competitively  negotiat- 
ed sre  equsl  to  those  fotmslly  advertised. 
By  this  broader  standard,  the  ouUook  is  far 
brighter. 

The  Navy  has  been  leading  the  way  te  fos- 
tering oompetttlfln  te  the  weapons  procure- 
mtBlt  prooess.  In  FT  1984  tbe  Navy  awarded 
$14  mnion  ddUars  competitively,  which  is 
S7%  of  sn  Navy  procurement  dollars. 
Should  you  doubt  we  are  ""'^'"g  progress, 
this  represents  a  84%  incresse  over  the  total 
dollars  awarded  competitively  te  FT  1963. 
The   percentage  of  competition   to  Navy 


sblpbuOdlng  bss  risen  from  18.7%  te  1980  to 
84J%  te  1988. 

The  resulting  savings  can  be  enormous. 
For  exsmple,  competition  smong  two  ship- 
builders for  three  ABOIS  dsss  cruisers  te 
FT  1964  ssved  more  thsn  $336  mUllon  from 
the  President's  budget  request  Stedlariy. 
competition  te  the  88N-888  elsm  submarine 
program  saved  $106  million  last  year. 

But  if  competition  is  to  be  sustained,  then 
we  must  buUd  ships  and  the  like  te  suffi- 
cient qusntlties  to  make  it  worthwhile  for 
more  than  one  manufacturer  to  compete. 
For  example,  when  we  buUd  three  AEOIS 
crulaers  a  year,  the  contending  builders 
shsipen  their  pencils  and  reduce  oorts,  be- 
cause the  low  bidder  wins  two  ships.  By  con- 
trast If  the  AEOIS  program  woe  cut  to 
only  two  ships,  ocmpietitloo  would  be  tan- 
practical  and  sirie  sourcteg  would  inevitsbly 
lead  to  sharply  Increaaed  costs. 

Tbe  ssme  is  true  of  progrsms  where  we 
are  enjoying  substantial  savings  because  of 
stsble  snd  efficient  production  rstes.  Ftees- 
Ing  funding  means  cutting  back  on  produc- 
tion rates  snd  that  taievltaUy  wfll  drive  unit 
costs  hlslier.  The  Navy's  EA-8B  electronic 
wsrfaie  aircraft  makes  the  potet  welL  In 
1968  we  paid  $64.1  mOllon  each  for  6  of 
theae  planes.  This  year  the  sdmlnlstration 
has  proposed  to  buy  12  of  the  ssme  air- 
plsnes  for  $39  million  each.  By  supporting 
efficient  production  levels,  we  csn  save  more 
than  $38  mOllon  per  aircraft  StanOarly,  tbe 
Administration  has  asked  to  buy  46  Air 
Force  strategic  B-1  bombers  te  1966  at  a 
cost  of  $189  minion  each.  If  that  quantity  is 
halved.  It  would  add  $4.6  bOllon  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  B-1  program.  In  short  we  wfll 
end  up  paying  more  to  get  less. 

The  defense  budget  is  not  sacrosanct 
Some  reductions  wfll  doubtlem  be  necessary 
this  year  te  light  of  the  federal  defldt  But 
given  how  far  we've  come  te  Improving  our 
defenses,  how  those  reductions  are  appUed 
is  terribly  important  Superficial,  impidslve 
schemes,  like  Senator  Orsssley's  defense 
freese,  are  far  better  suited  to  bumper  stlcfc- 
tn  thsn  tbe  reaUtiea  of  tbe  dangerous 
wcHid  te  which  we  live.  When  reductions  are 
made.  It  to  vital  they  be  based  on  thorough 
snslysis  snd  guided  by  tbe  best  prof essloosl 
Jud^nent  available.  Our  own  taxes  snd  our 
diOdren's  security  depend  on  it 


THE  WISDOM  OF  OUR  TOUTH 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  aa 
we  return  to  the  challenges  of  our  re- 
sponsiblUties.  many  of  us  have  hon- 
ored two  special  holidays  with  our 
families  and  constituents.  In  meeting 
with  thoee  people  who  have  elected  us 
to  this  body,  we  have  been  made  aware 
of  their  needs  and  concerns  once  more. 
I  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  thoae  messages. 

On  return  to  my  office,  I  was  hum- 
bled further  by  a  group  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  stu- 
dents at  Costa  Catholic  School  in 
Oalesburg.  IL.  Theae,  of  course,  are 
not  messages  from  registered  voters  or 
taxpayers  or  contributors.  They  are 
letters  from  young  adults,  future  heirs 
of  this  Nation.  They  are  representa- 
tive of  the  letters  I  receive  each  week 
written  by  elementary  and  high  school 
students  from  across  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. I  must  say.  that  in  my  3  months 
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u  a  VA.  Somtor.  I  have  not  be«a  ao 
deeply  touched  ms  I  have  been  by  the 
simple  truth,  faith,  and  poignancy 
found  in  theie  letters. 

It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  listen  to 
these  young  people.  Am  we  have  seen 
in  the  past,  our  Samantha  Smiths  and 
exchange  students  are  frequently 
among  our  greatest  ambassadors.  Chil- 
dren are  blessed  with  the  remarfcahle 
gift  of  sifting  through  great  streams  of 
Imowledge  and  retaining  the  substance 
of  issues.  Ai  we  ponder  the  cmnplex- 
ities  of  our  world  policies,  we  ought  to 
remember  that  it  is  the  course  of  these 
children's  future  we  chart. 

In  preparation  f m-  Easter,  these  stu- 
dents have  studied  sacrifice.  They 
have  learned  of  hunger  and  have 
prayed  for  peace.  They  have  pleaded 
with  us  to  listen  and  to  consider  their 
voices  in  the  decisions  being  made  by 
this  body. 

With  these  pleas  in  mind.  I  wish  to 
share  their  messsges  with  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  excerpts  of  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  material  f  oUows: 


I  mywtU  feel  even  If  I  haven't  given  any 
money  to  huncry  people  ...  by  doing  this 
fast  I  feel  aa  If  I've  saved  aoaeoae's  life.  In 
the  words  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  I  have 
a  dream  for  worid  peace  to  prevail.— Kbsba 


In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  pray- 
ing for  worid  peace,  saw  a  movie  on  world 
peace,  kept  a  vlgO  In  our  chapel  and  fasted 
for  M  hours.  aU  In  preparing  for  Easter 
.  .  . — Doa  O'BuBi. 

We  talked  about  Woild  Peace  for  the  last 
coivie  of  days  and  we  had  a  lenten  service. 
At  the  ^*t'™*'"g  of  lent  everyone  wrote 
down  what  they  were  doing  for  lent.  We 
sealed  them  In  an  onrelope  and  tlM  last  day 
of  school  before  Bastcr  Vacation,  we  burnt 
the  envelopes.  Bach  Tuesday,  the  whole 
school  gathered  for  a  prayer  service.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  fasted  March  28 
and  March  at.  We  gathered  together  today 
and  said  the  rosary.  Tlx»e  who  participated 
In  the  fSst  stayed  after  school  today  and  we 
wrote  letters  to  the  Senators,  the  President 
and  our  daily  newspaper.  I  feel  strongly 
about  tlte  subject  of  World  Peace. 

In  South  Africa  and  In  Iran  the  Mack 
peoide  are  treated  differently.  I  dont  think 
this  Is  a  good  way  to  express  ones  Amerlcan- 
iBn.  Bvery  man  Is  equaL  No  man  slunild  be 
treated  differently  because  of  tlieir  looks, 
etdor  or  tiwy^***^  dae  about  him.  The 
people  In  our  school  act  as  one  community. 
There  Is  much  love  and  peace  In  our  sehooL 
I  wish  this  love  could  spread  throughout  the 
world.  Tlumk  you  for  your  time.— Eua  Haji- 


We  have  been  fasting  for  world  peace  for 
a  days  ...  We  felt  like  we  were  gotaig  to  die 
because  we  were  starving  but  we  weren't 
starving  as  much  as  the  Ethiopians  are. 
They  have  been  starving  for  mmths.  and 
people  said  tlieir  money  but  it's  not 
enough.  I  wish  people  would  start  recocnls- 
ing  that  tliey  really  are  starving  and  they 
are  (^rlng  because  of  It.— ifloMIe  Leahy. 

We  did  more  than  Juat  fast,  we  prayed  the 
rosary,  and  )um1  a  vigO.— Bsm  NSlboii. 

.  .  .  tlie  tragic  problem  of  starvation  In 
our  world.  This  concern  not  only  Includes 
foreign  countries,  but  our  own  nation.  I. 
along  with  other  caring  Junior  hl^  stu- 
dents at  CoaU  catholic  School,  have  whole- 
heartedly attempted  to  experience  true 
hunger.  I  am  not  only  concerned  with 
hunger,  but  world  peace.  Our  nation  Is  so 
powerful.  I  hope  we  can  stay  In  control  of 
tt-Cuui 


We  participated  In  a  .  .  .  fast  for  world 
peace.  It  enriched  our  feelings  and  con- 
cerned us  about  world  peace.- Masitat 
MAHaiao. 

AH  of  this  has  made  us  realise  bow  the 
starving  peoide  all  around  the  worid  are  suf- 
fering. Even  though  the  fast  tiaant  been  too 
long.  It's  been  hard.— Job  Taoiipsoa. 

We  now  reallM  what  the  starving  people 
feel  like  .  .  .—Lisa  MAaoisai. 

I  fed  very  strongly  about  getting  World 
Peace.  Tills  Is  sometlilng  every  nation 
should  have. 

I  think  that  nuclear  bombs  should  be  de- 
stroyed. I  feel  this  would  be  a  wonderful 
start  I  would  love  to  have  a  worid  wtUiout 


...  At  least  we  can  work  towards  peace. 

One  thing  that  I  feel  we  should  do  away 
with  are  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  enough 
to  blow  up  the  worid  ten  tlmea.  Why  do  we 
need  Uiat  many?  Do  you  think  the  excuse, 
well  If  we  dont  have  as  many  aa  the  Rus- 
slaiM  then  we  win  liave  a  war.  la  a  good  one? 
Dont  you  think  we  could  find  a  better  acriu- 
tlon? 

Another  thing  that  you  are  considering 
doing  Is  putting  weapons  In  space  .  .  .  now 
you  want  to  ruin  space  too.  Don't  you  think 
this  Is  a  little  craxy? 

One  last  thing  I  would  like  you  to  think 
about  are  the  one  billion  dollar  sub-marines 
we  are  havtag  built.  With  that  money  we 
could  feed  the  hungry  people  In  South 
America  for  the  next  ao  years.  Tou  talk 
about  trying  to  seiMl  help  to  the  Ethiopians 
and  how  could  you  even  think  about  build- 
ing one  billion  dollar  weapons.  Just  think 
about  how  much  food  and  help  we  could 
send  over  with  that  money.— Kathbtx  C. 
Ooaxux. 

I  am  100  percent  against  nudear  misBlles. 
I  have  one  suggestion  about  the  money 
going  towards  nuclear  mlasUea.  Why  dont 
you  aend  it  to  Ethiopia  to  people  who  really 
need  it?  Thank  you.— Jqlix  Maxsk. 

I  am  strongly  against  nudear  bombs  be- 
cause the  adulU  of  today  are  deciding  to- 
morrows adults'  future.  I  think  most  of  to- 
morrows adults  would  Just  like  world  peaoe. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration.— Hbaib- 
bbNau. 

I  would  really  appreciate  if  the  world 
would  come  to  peace.  Please  try  to  get  worid 
peaoe  because  God  would  want  it  .  .  .—Jos 
Poacs. 

We  have  all  been  praying  for  world  wide 
peace,  I  know  that  everyone  has  probably 
prayed  for  It  at  least  a  dosen  ttmas.  but  I 
think  the  president  should  take  it  into  con- 
slderatlon.  starting  NOW .  .  .  he's  going  and 
spending  all  of  our  money  on  miaailea,  I 
think  he  should  spend  a  little  bit  more  time 
worrying  about  the  people  In  Ethiopia.— Mi- 
aous Wsus. 

World  peace  Is  a  necessity  to  aU  the 
people  In  this  world.  If  In  the  future  we  do 
not  have  It  thia  world  will  be  dead. 

We  hope  that  this  fast  will  do  some 
good.— CaaisnAM  DvBois. 

...  I  have  learned  much  from  It.  I  found 
out  how  hard  It  Is  for  people  In  otho'  coun- 
tries with  no  food  and  that  was  what  this 
sacrifice  was  mostly  for,  to  see  what  It  felt 
like.  We  sacrificed  for  them  so  oouldnt  you 
cut  down  on  missiles  and  unnecessary  ex- 
A  lot  of  people  would  appreciate  it 

bdp.— MlBS  RCTLSBOB. 


...  We  were  doing  it  for  world  peace.  I 
wish  there  was  no  nudear  war  because  I 
think  it  is  stupid.-Jannysa  BoaoiosF. 

.  .  .  During  this  fast  we  hsd  people  In  our 
chapd  to  pray  for  worid  peace.  We  can 
achieve  worid  peace  by  warking  together.— 
CaxisKxamBT. 

For  many  years  our  students  and  their 
parents  have  been  oonoCTned  about  nudear 
war  and  world  peace.  Just  a  few  months  ago 
we  started  to  recognise  that  nudear  war 
could  become  a  real  problem. 

I  fed  the  government  is  working  on  the 
Issue  of  nudear  war,  but  I  also  fed  It  should 
be  given  more  attention.  It  would  be  a  total 
waste  of  hard  work  and  human  lives  to  start 
or  take  part  in  a  war.  I  know  you  will  do  ev- 
erything In  your  power  to  keep  woiM  peace 
and  aboliah  nudear  war.  My  fellow  studenU 
and  I  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  how  we 
f  eeL  I  hope  this  shows  you  how  strongly  we 
fed  .  .  .  please  consider  this  Issue.— AaoBJi 
D.  TaoaiiAa. 

.  .  .  We  were  particularly  surprised  at  the 
statistics  on  the  number  of  people  who 
marched  In  different  protests  against  nude- 
ar war.  There  were  many  more  people  who 
mardied  In  other  oountriea  than  there  were 
at  the  motesu  In  the  United  Statea. 

I  hope  our  fast  has  made  an  Imprea- 
sion  .  .  .— CAiaiB  LAsaoR. 

I  hope  you  can  bdp  us  unite  with  other 
countries.- Ksvni  BosofCBAK. 

We  are  writing  letters  to  our  country's 
leaders  and  if  for  no  other  reason  we 
learned  what  the  htmgry  people  in  the 
world  must  fed  like.  Bveiyone  in  the  United 
Statea  should  stop  and  see  how  fortunate 
we  really  are. 

I  apiwedate  being  aide  to  write  to  my 
country's  leaders.— Jkaaim  OoBBiaa. 

We  are  all  depending  on  you  to  make  ded- 
sioos  that  will  help  proBKite  worid  peaoe. 
Tliank  you  for  your  time.— Oni  RsBk 

My  greatest  dream  Is  for  one  man  that  la 
so  devoted  to  his  country  that  he  would  do 
anything  for  his  country  and  that  he  would 
make  peace  with  every  living  thing  on  this 
Earth.  I  know  that  It  only  has  about  a  10 
percent  dianoe  .  .  .  but  there  Is  still  that  10 
percent— Tkact  Pox. 

...  It  was  a  voluntary  Idea.  My  prayer 
was  to  make  peaoe  with  Russia,  and  that 
can  only  liegin  with  you.— Idaas 
soa.a 


REVEREND  NADDE'8  ACCOUNT 
OF  80X7TH  AFRICAN  VIOLENCE 
AND  U.S.  RESPONSE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Friday,  April  12 
edition  of  the  New  Toik  Times,  enti- 
tled "South  AMcan  Bladu  Have 
Started  to  Rise  Up."  The  article  was 
written  by  Rev.  Beyers  Naude.  a  minis- 
ter in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
and  general  secretary  of  the  South  Af- 
rican CouneO  of  Churchea. 

Reverend  Naude  describes  the  tenu- 
ous nature  of  the  situation  in  South 
Africa.  "Taldng  everything  into  ac- 
count, the  position  of  the  blacks  has 
substanttaJly  worsened  over  the  last  25 
years.  This  year  will  bring  more  polar- 
ization between  the  white  ruling  class- 
es and  the  majority  of  the  people, 
more  clashes,  strikes,  injuries,  and 
deaths.  For  too  long  the  black  ecmimu- 
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nity  has  suffeM  political  oppression, 
economic  ezpMitation.  and  edueatioo- 
al  neglect,  whle  the  government  has 
ignored  the  w4mlng  pleas  of  millions 
of  young  people." 

Reverend  Niude  argues  that  pre- 
venting violent  in  South  Africa  de- 
pends on  disittantling  apartheid.  He 
beUeves  that  t^e  United  States  has  an 
obligati<m  to  tike  action  to  hdp  mini- 
mise the  emerging  violence  and  maxi- 
mise the  chanhiis  of  peaceful  change 
in  South  AtrUfL  But  lade  of  support 
from  the  Unit^  States  for  the  Uack 
community  has  only  served  to  deepen 
feelings  of  anger  toward  the  United 
States  as  well  it  American  institutions 
and  policies,  iteverend  Naude  con- 
cludes that  th^  United  States  should 
end  its  policy  (tf  "oonstruetive  engage- 
mmt"  and  initiate  more  meaningful 
pressures  to  hsMen  fundamental,  ncm* 
violent  change.! 

I  ask  that  Vtk  f uU  text  of  Reverend 
Naude's  artici^  be  minted  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

The  article  f  dllows: 
[Prom  the  N|r  Times.  Apr.  U.  IMS] 

South  AnucAaJBLACXs  Havs  Szabi^  to 

Rise  Up 

(By  ^eyeis  Naude) 

The  «a  of  protest  politics  has  been  set 
aside  in  South  Africa,  replaced  by  the  first 
phase  of  a  militant  revolutiqnaiy  era.  As 
one  youth  leader  put  It  last  year  "We  are 
now  at  war." 

The  as  years  sfcice  the  massacre  in  Slur- 
peville  have  tarawht  inrrrieing  poiarisatian 
to  our  politioB.  Tie  ruling  Nationalist  Party 
points  to  the  mpr  Oonstitutian  and  otber 
legislative  refors^  as  proof  of  real  change. 
Most  black  leaders  disagree  and  maintain 
that  taking  evenjtiiing  Into  account  the  po- 
sition of  Idacks  Ikas  sulwtantially  worsened 
In  the  last  as  yeais. 

In  the  meantliw.  Indisputably.  Idaek  opin- 
ion on  political  tissues  has  beeone  moeh 
better  Informed,  jupport  for  raaistaiioe  has 
become  more  wtdwread  lioth  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Uaifc  attitudes  have  become 
much  more  mHi^t  and  tdaA  aetions  are 
much  Iwtter  organised.  In  reaction.  wbXt/t 
political  fedingsliin  both  the  Afrikaans  and 
Engllsh-apeaking  JnommnntUea.  have  shifted 
notioealdy  to  tlie  {right  Tills  haa  been  going 
on  for  some  tim#.  as  demonstrated  by  the 
growth  of  the  Cinservattve  Party,  but  the 
recent  unrest  In  ihe  Idack  townaliips  is  cre- 
ating a  sharp  nciw  sense  of  insecurity  and 
fear. 

All  indications  tare  that  198S  wm  aee  aa 
exaceriiation  of  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  majority  of  South  Africana.  It  will  also 
surely  bring  an  Extension  of  the  struggles 
waged  In  19M.     ! 

The  reoeaslon  Is  deepening,  with  compa- 
nies going  bankrapt  dally  and  ttMHiaands  of 
people  being  thrown  out  of  work.  Wagea  are 
not  keeping  up  with  rising  prices.  Mean- 
whOe,  as  the  gowmment  cuts  spfnrting  on 
education,  conditions  in  the  seboois  will  get 


to  hold  down  wacea  and 
Ity,  tension  in  the  fSeto- 

as  local  autiiorities  per- 

«  police  and  tbe  ndlltary. 

surely  remain  a  battle- 


worse.  As  1 
push  up 
ries  will  grow, 
sist  In  calllnc  < 
our  communities  i 
ground. 

It  Is  dear  to  mie  that  this  year  will  liring 
more  polarlmtioa  between  the  white  ruling 
classes  and  the  majority  of  the  people,  more 


dashes  lictwecu  the  police  and  striking  stu- 
dents and  wocfcers,  more  Injuries  and 
deaths  It  does  not  require  the  Insiilit  of  a 
prophet  to  ptediet  that  unless  the  Oovem- 
ment  initiates  dear  and  fundamental 
rluwge.  the  unrest  tluoughout  the  oountry 
will  inereaae— to  the  point  where  violence 
endrralc  and  eventually  unoontrol- 


ment" 


Ftar  too  long,  the  Idack  community  has 
suffered  under  political  oppression,  eoonooi- 
Ic  expiottation.  educational  neglect  mH 
denigrating  white  attitudes.  For  too  long, 
the  autboritiea  (and  thooe  who  put  them  In 
power)  have  ignored  the  warning  ideas  of 
millions  of  young  people.  For  too  long, 
people  have  been  detained,  tortured,  banned 
and  imprisoned  without  adequate  cause. 
And  for  too  long,  the  regime  has  succeeded 
In  cajoling,  manlpidatlng.  bribinc  or  pres- 
suring btadcs  and  others  to  collaborate  In 
implementing  apartheid  In  the  hope  that 
they  wHl  be  inoonwrated  in  the  system. 

Now  the  moment  has  arrived  when  the 
people,  after  decades  and  decades  of  silent 
suffertag.  have  started  to  rise  up— burning 
Ooveinmfnt  property,  bomidng  tbe  hom^ 
and  biisinessM  of  Uack  officials  and  other 
stooges,  killing  black  police  offlcos.  Many 
of  us  who  oppose  the  regime  have  f orseen 
these  devetopments  for  years— and  we  be- 
lieve that  all  of  it  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed If  our  pleas  had  been  heard  and  heeded. 
But  now  that  this  situation  has  become  a 
Utter  reality,  what  awaiU  us? 

South  Africans,  both  black  and  white,  will 
now  have  to  agonise  on  how  to  resolve  the 
crisis.  TK  a  serious  obligation  also  rests  on 
the  most  powerful  and  affluent  country  In 
the  world  to  reconsider  its  responsOdllty 
toward  South  Africa.  The  United  States 
must  help  us  to  minimise  the  emerging  vio- 
lence and  maxiwtss  the  chances  of  peaceful 
diange. 

To  begin  with  it  must  recognise  that  its 
lack  of  meaningful  support  for  the  South 
African  Uack  community  and  Its  struggle 
for  liberation  has  created  feelings  of  deep 
anger  and  animosity  not  only  toward  Wash- 
Ington  and  its  policy  of  "constructive  en- 
gagement" but  also  toward  many  American 
InsUtutlons  sad  initiaUvea  In  South  Africa. 
A  word  of  serious  warning  has  to  be  sounded 
to  the  American  Ooveminent  and  people: 
Do  not  be  aurprlsed  If  the  anger  of  Uack 
South  Africans  eventually  turns  to  hatred 
or  rejection  of  an  American  preaence  In 
Afilea.  Take  rognimnre  now  of  these  fed- 
Ing^of  anger  and  Uttemess  and  consider 
active  stepa  to  create  a  better  attitude. 

Second.  Americans  must  disabuae  them- 
sdves  of  the  bogus  concept  that  the  root 
cause  of  the  unrest  in  our  country  is  a  Com- 
munist onslaught  created  and  manipulated 
by  Moscow.  Please  recognise  that  the  policy 
of  apartheid  la  the  real  threat  to  peace  and 
stability  in  my  country— and  all  of  southern 
Africa. 

Tlilrd.  Americans  should  give  more  serious 
attention  and  weight  to  the  pleas  of  the 
churdMS  and  other  organisations  In  South 
Africa  known  for  their  opposition  to  apart- 
heid. Pleaae  llaten  to  these  groups,  which 
are  trying  to  do  everything  In  thdr  power  to 
bring  about  fundamental  change  by  peace- 
ful means  or,  where  peaceful  change  Is  no 
longer  possible,  with  a  minimum  of  violate. 
Americans  should  also  do  all  they  can  to 
support  the  efforts  In  their  own  country- 
by  ChurdMS.  academic  Institutions  and 
other  organjastlona— to  press  their  Govern- 
ment to  change  Its  disastrous  policy  toward 
South  Africa. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  termi- 
nate tbe  policy  of  "constructive  engage- 


and  Initiate  more  meaningftil  pres- 
to hasten  fundamental,  nonvitdent 
change.  The  whcde  disinvestment  debate 
oould  soon  become  irrelevant  if  the  current 
unrest  in  South  Africa  continues  unabated— 
for  before  long  it  wHl  have  created  such  an 
unstable  eocmomic  climate  tliat  overseas  In- 
veatOTB  will  be  friglitened  to  do  business 
here.  Before  kmg.  they  wiU  decide  of  thdr 
own  free  will  not  to  support  any  further  In- 
vestment Ihey  will  oondude  that  the  risk  Is 
too  great  and  will  initiate  steps  toward  dis- 
investment 

Fifth,  Washington  diould  encourage  Pre- 
toria to  ease  up.  I  am  convinced  that  no 
return  to  stability  is  posslUe  here  as  long  as 
the  Uadc  leader  Nelson  Mandela  and  other 
political  prisoners  remain  In  prison.  Ameri- 
cans must  understand  this,  and  they  should 
demand  tbe  uncondittonal  release  of  all  po- 
Utlcal  priaoners.  the  right  of  aU  exiles  to 
return,  the  release  of  all  detaineea,  the  un- 
banning of  the  banned  and  the  banished. 
They  sixMiId  alao  encourage  Pretoria  to 
grant  aU  South  African  people  the  freedom 
to  elect  thdr  own  leaden  to  initiate  a  proc- 
eas  of  negotiated  change. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  must  make  it 
dear  that  It  does  not  want  to  see  things  get 
woTK.  The  situation  in  South  Africa  may 
eventually  become  so  ungovernable  that  the 
authorities  would  be  forced  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency— and  this  oould  very 
easily  lead  to  military  rule  of  some  kind. 
Such  a  devdopment  would  have  disastrous 
consequences  for  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
peace  in  South  Africa,  fanning  the  flames  of 
violent  revolution  and  eventually  leading 
the  country  into  dvU  war.  If  the  United 
States  is  sincere  In  Its  cuuceiu  to  prevent 
further  violence.  It  should  take  effective 
steps  now  to  prevent  the  fstaUlshment  of 
mlUtary  rule,  with  all  its  serious  conse- 
quences not  only  for  black  and  white  South 
Africans,  but  also  for  the  rest  of  southern 
Africa. 

Finally,  the  Americaa  Government  and 
people  must  rfsssfss  their  policy  toward  Na- 
mibia, Angola,  MoaamUque  and  Zim- 
babwe—a  policy  that  Is  creating  increasing 
frustration,  cynldsm  and  Uttemess  toward 
the  United  States  In  all  these  countries.  The 
State  Department  deariy  fears  their  Marx- 
ist tendencies  and  fears  to  lend  them  Ameri- 
can support  But  the  sooner  both  the 
United  Statea  and  South  Africa  accept  that 
the  political  change  that  black  South  Afri- 
cans wish  to  bring  about  will  inevitaUy  in- 
volve changes  in  the  capttallst  system  of 
free  entoprlse— a  diange  toward  some  form 
of  socialism— the  less  traumatic  and  painful 
the  transition  toward  majority  rule  wHl  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
determine  the  direction  or  momentum  of 
change  in  South  Africa,  but  It  can  hdp  the 
South  African  Government  to  understand 
and  accept  what  Is  happening.  It  can  also 
enlist  tbe  suppmt  of  other  Western  coun- 
tries to  mepare  South  Africa  and  them- 
sdves  for  the  upheaval  of  fundamental 
change  that  is  on  Its  way.  I  share  the  fears 
of  many  here  that  this  process  Is  going  to  be 
painful— and  Uoody.  But  the  sooner  the 
apartheid  system  Is  dismantled,  the  greater 
the  hope  of  shratenlng  this  period  of  blood- 
shed and  hastening  the  transition  to  noma- 
dal  democratic  rule.* 


SPORT  FISHINO  AND  BOATINO 
ENHANCEMENT  FUND 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
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130.  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Wallop,  which  calls 
upon  the  aAnlninlstration  to  honor  Its 
commitments  under  the  Wallop- 
Breaux  Trust  Fund,  also  known  as  the 
Qsari  Fishing  and  Boating  Enhance- 
ment Funds. 

Just  last  summer,  the  President 
signed  Into  law  ledslatlon  creating 
this  new  fund  designed  to  expand  the 
Dingell-Johnacm  fund.  This  bill  was  in- 
tended to  enhance  boating  and  fishing 
opportimltles  with  funds  raised  by 
user  fees. 

By  signing  this  bill  into  Uw.  the 
President  was  being  consistent  with 
his  long-time  position  that  many  of 
the  programs  which,  in  the  past,  have 
been  subsidised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  self-sufficient.  The 
fund  allowed  our  Nation's  anglers  and 
boaters  to  respond  to  the  President's 
call  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  providing 
a  tax  to  pay  for  fishing  programs. 

However,  the  administration  is  now 
refusing  to  release  these  funds  to  the 
States.  This  means  that  all  over  the 
country,  boatos  and  qwrtfishermen 
who  are  now  paying  additional  Federal 
user  fees  will  lose  $100  million  author- 
ised by  the  Congress  last  year.  New 
York  wiU  lose  about  $1.4  mllUmi  from 
lU  freshwater  and  saltwater  programs. 

Specifically.  New  York  wlU  not  be 
able  to  purchase  the  new  Lake  Erie  re- 
search vesad.  there  will  be  severe  euts 
in  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Ontario.  Finger 
Lakes,  and  the  Hudson  River  Fishery 
Unit  programs,  we  wiU  face  delayed 
ctmstrucUon  of  many  new  laiinchlng 
sites,  progren  will  be  stopped  on  state- 
wide walleye  rehabOltatkm  and  hatch- 
ery construction  plans,  warmwater 
fishery  research  and  the  anniud  fish- 
ery mcmitorlng  of  Oneida  I^ke  will  be 
terminated,  and  we  will  need  to  defer 
maintenance  and  repairs  to  75  fishing 
access  sites.  New  York  wUl  not  be  able 
to  purchase  $50,000  of  new  hatchery 
equlinnent  which  would  Improve  effi- 
ciency and  fish  production. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  if  the 
administration  can  make  this  type  of 
decision  on  the  Wallop-Breaux  Fund, 
we  will  find  that  the  Congress  wUl 
become  skeptical  of  any  user  fee  legis- 
lation. User  fees  will  become  identical 
to  any  other  tax  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  This  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
Wallop-Breaux  Fund. 

Mr.  Henry  Williams,  commissioner 
of  environmental  conservation  in  New 
York  State,  pointed  out  the  irony  of 
this  sltuatim  when  he  said: 

.  .  .  Sportamen.  boaten.  conaenrntloalsU 
and  fisber  profwrionili  fousht  hard  for 
aeroi  yean  to  set  Wallop-Bmux  paaed. 
Mow  tbey  are  payint  inareaMd  exdw  taxes 
and  may  get  Dothiiis  In  return. 

It  is  time  for  these  funds  to  be  used 
as  the  Congress  intoided.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join,  in  support  of  this 
resolution.* 


THE  \JJR.  SENATE:  LET'S  DEBATE 
THE  ISSUES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  and  happy  to  serve  Illinois  in 
this  unique  body  of  lawmakers,  but  I 
must  share  with  my  coUeagues  my  dis- 
appointment that  there  is  not  more 
debate  oa  the  Issues  before  all  Sena^ 
tors  here  on  the  floor.  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  f  uU  in  the  Rkoib  a  eoliunn 
I  write  each  week  for  the  newqwpers 
in  my  State. 
The  column  f  oUows: 

PA/WAsanratos 

(A  weekly  column  from  U.8.  Senator  Paul 
Simon  of  nUnoto) 

Ths  UjB.  BauxK  Lsr's  Doais  ram  Issma 


But  what  alls  the  VA.  Senate  is  part  of 
what  aili  the  world:  We're  not  Uitoilnc  to 
each  other.* 


The  otber  day  Senator  Dale  Bumpen  of 
AikaoMS  oommented.  "The  United  States 
Senate  is  rappoaed  to  be  the  world's  great- 
est deliberative  body,  it  is  not." 

That  Is  not  the  exact  quote,  but  It  ap- 
prmrtmatirt  what  be  said. 

UnfWtonately  there  is  an  element  of 
truth  to  his  oomnents. 

There  Is  no  forum  in  the  world  that  com- 
pares with  the  Senate.  But  that  forum  is 
not  used  effectively.  Wben  Sen.  Bumpers 
made  his  renuurks.  dlsnisslng  the  Important 
issue  of  the  MX  missile,  be  talked  to  an 
almost  empty  Senate. 

I  have  made  only  brief  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  tbe  Senate  so  far.  because  of  my 
freshman  status,  but  when  I  spoke  on  the 
MX  there  also  were  only  a  few  members 
present. 

We  do  have  a  radio  hooked  up  in  our  per- 
sonal offices  tbat  permits  us  to  follow  de- 
bates half-way.  We  listen  as  we  dtetate  let- 
ters or  sign  malL  But  often  Senators  are  In 
committee  meetings,  or  we're  in  meetings 
with  constituents  where  we  cannot  listen. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  debate  is  reported 
in  detafl  in  the  Ooaffrentoaoi  JleconI  the 
next  <tay.  but  no  Senator  has  time  to  read 
aUof  it. 

Where  the  major  rtlsnisslon  now  takes 
place  U  in  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
caucuses.  The  best  statements  I  beard  on 
tbe  MX  were  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
but  in  the  Democratic  caucus  where  Sen. 
Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee  supported  the 
MX  and  Sen.  John  Glenn  of  Ohio  opposed 
it. 

This  issue— as  is  true  of  most  issues- 
should  not  be  a  partisan  matter  and  the 
whole  Senate,  and  the  nation,  should  have 
heard  that  exchange,  not  Just  one  political 
party's  caucus. 

Sometimes  at  lunch  in  the  Senate  dining 
room  I  see  more  Senators  than  I  do  on  tbe 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  sbould  be  some  method  of  encour- 
aging genuine  glve^nd-take  on  the  floor  of 
both  tbe  Senate  and  the  House,  more  than 
now  oocun.  There  were  many  flaws  tai  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  when  I  served  in 
that  body  more  than  a  decade  ago,  but 
when  we  debated  the  members  generally 
were  present  It  was  rare  Indeed  to  have 
only  one-thtrd  of  the  membenhip  present 
for  debate. 

In  this  United  States  Senate  it  is  rare 
indeed  to  have  one-third  of  the  members 
iweaent  to  hear  the  del)ate. 

Tea.  there  is  dialogue  and  debate,  but 
most  of  It  does  not  take  place  on  the  floor 
under  public  scrutiny. 

Tes.  the  quality  of  membenhip  in  the 
UjS.  Senate  is  hii^er  than  the  public  image. 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA'S  "FOCUS" 
PROGRAM  ON  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  JOSEPH  MENGELE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
March  22.  1085.  Congreasman  Roubt 
**-*—»  and  I  proposed  that  the  next 
appropriatkms  bill  Include  a  provision 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  pay  a 
reward  of  $1  mllllen  for  Information 
leading  to  the  apprehension  of  Josef 
Mengele.  the  infamous  Angel  of  Death 
at  Auschwits.  In  addition,  we  aaked 
the  UJB.  Information  Agency  to  give  a 
high  priority  in  its  overseas  program- 
ming to  publldilng  the  reward  and 
other  aqjects  of  the  search. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  ongoing  role  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  a  division  of  the 
X3A.  Information  Agency,  in  the 
search  for  Mengele.  Its  February  28 
Focus  program,  entitled  "Tlie  Search 
for  Joseph  Mengele,"  was  iMnadcast  in 
English,  and  distributed  to  Voice  of 
America's  41  language  servloes  for 
translation  and  use.  In  eloquent  detail, 
the  program  includes  Interviews  with 
survivors  of  Mengele's  gruesome  ex- 
periments at  Auschwits.  excerpts  from 
a  recent  Smate  hearing  chaired  by 
Senator  Sracm.  dlseusstoos  with 
French  Nasi-hunter  Serge  Klarsfeld. 
Justice  Departmmt  officials  from  the 
Office  of  I^Mdal  Investigations,  and 
Simon  Wlesenthal.  Chairman  of  the 
International  Academic  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Simon  Wlesenthal 
Center. 

In  one  of  the  most  moving  parts  of 
the  program.  Marc  Beroowlts,  a  twin 
of  12  when  he  entered  Mengele's  cruel 
laboratory,  deacrtbes  his  mother's 
death  and  the  motivations  of  those 
who  seek  to  bring  Mengele  to  Justice: 

I  saw  a  line  of  women  and  suddenly  I  ree- 
ogniaed  my  mother  in  the  line  and  I  knew  If 
she  passed  the  gate  of  "F"  Lager,  tbat  ^ras 
It  NotUng  beyond  tbat  point  ...  I  Uterally 
walked  my  mother  to  the  gas 
ebamben  ...  tbe  next  thing  I  saw  smoke, 
flame  and  smoke  .  .  .  and  I  promised  my 
mother  not  to  be  a  hateful  penon  because 
she  dfctnt  want  me.  FR»  all  Fve  seen,  she 
asked  me  not  to  be  a  mad  person,  to  love 
God.  to  love  humanity,  and  to  seek  Justice. 
So  rm  not  here  out  of  hate  or  vengeance, 
but  I'm  Ime  for  nay  brother  and  all  tbe  sol- 
dlen  who  served  in  that  tragedy,  who  gave 
their  lives,  not  that  this  man  sbould  be 
free  ...  so  I  beg  you.  pleaae.  for  tbe  sake  of 
future  generatkns,  for  my  grandson,  not  for 
me.  and  for  the  UtUe  babies  that  I  saw 
march  every  day  to  the  gas  chamber,  help 
us.  Bring  this  man  to  Justice. 

BCr.  President,  the  Voice  of  America 
program  has  a  special  timeliness  this 
week  ss  people  throughout  America 
and  around  the  world  pause  to  remem- 
ber the  victims  of  the  Holocaust.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  Focus:  The  Search  for 
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Joseph  Mengele  may  be  printed  In  the 
Raooas. 

The  text  foUqws: 

FocuK  Thb  SaskcB  roa  Joasm  MsBaaLS 

Aimca:  Tbe  Vtoioe  of  America  presents 
"Focus." 

Cakt  "Focus"  I  theme  (established,  tben 
fade  under  Annct* 

Aaaca:  At  an '  Intetnatlooal  beailug  In 
Israel  in  early  Fnuary.  thirty  people  who 
survived  the  dean  camp  of  Auschwila  tirid 
an  International  Board  of  Ingniry  about  the 
medical  experiments  that  Nasi  physician 
Joseph  Mengrie  [had  perfonaad  on  theas. 
Board  member  Tilf  ord  Taylor  of  the  United 
States  read  the  Bbard's  conchislBW. 

Tats:  Cut  one:  Taylor  (:4» 

"There  exists  a  body  of  evldenee  Justify- 
ing the  commitment  for  trial  of  the  8-8 
Physician  Haiqitstuimfuhrer  Joseph  Men- 
gele for  war  erinies  and  etbnes  againat  hu- 
manity. Including  crimes  against  the  Jewish 
people  and  against  members  of  other  na- 
tions. 

"Among  those  crimes,  fbat  mention 
should  be  given  to  sets  of  murdsr,  the  caus- 
ing of  grievous  bpdily  bam.  acts  of  brutal- 
ity agataist  the  bddles  and  souls  of  men  and 
women,  dilldren  and  adults. 

(OPT)  "All  tbeieacts  were  perpetrated  by 
Joseph  Mengde  as  a  medical  laaitMlciini'.  a 
Bkember  of  the  Nasi  party,  and  as  an  offloer 
of  iU  criminal  otganlastlon.  tbe  8-8,  under 
the  role  of  the  lUIrd  ReWi.'' (ttid  OPT) 

Amca:  As  the  board  was  iMdng  its  stste- 
ment  the  U.8.  \  justice  Depaitasent  an- 
nounced an  inveStlgatlen  Into  Doctor  Men- 
gele's whereabout  and  reports  he  aaay  have 
been  in  U.S.  custbdy  after  Worid  War  Two. 
The  VA  Senatei  also  opened  bearings  on 
the  case. 

To  focus  now  en  tbe  seardi  for  Joseph 
Mengele.  here  is  Todd  LeventbaL 

Hoar  Some  tbfee  mUllon  people  died  In 
the  camps  of  Ai^ebwlta.  For  the  few  who 
survived,  the  pas!  is  never  far  away. 

TtfK  Cut  two:  Bertcowita  (:19) 

"It's  not  forty :  years,  it's  a  momsnt  ago. 
It's  a  moment  ag»  that  a  little  boy  with  his 
family  arrives,  wkh  his  mother,  little  twin 
sister,  grandparefits,  and  aunts  and  undes, 
to  a  place  called 

Hoar  From  the  railway  station  at  Blr- 
kenau.  It  was  a  three  kflometer  walk  to  tbe 
main  camp  at  Ausefawlta  for  young  Mare 
Berkowits  and  !for  mflUaoa  <rf  others. 
Berkowtta  survlvM  because  he  was  a  twin 
and  because  bis  laand  hair  and  blue  eyes  tai- 
terested  Doctor  Mengele. 

(OFT)  Testlfytt«  before  tbe  UA  Senate. 
Berkowits  deaamed  tbe  experiments  that 
Mengele  perf  oimad  on  him. 

Tatb:  Cut  three  Berkowtta  (M) 

Bbkowrc  "fle  told  us  to  lay  face  down 
and  the  next  thibg  I  knew  that  they  were, 
you  know,  sort  off  checking  my  spinal  area, 
my  vertebrae  ar^a,  and  I  f dt  a  very  sharp 
instrument  And  then  the  next  thing  I  Just 
fought  to  keep  my  oonsdousness.  And  I 
whispered  to  my  tltttle  twin  sister,  'Just  bear 
with  It' " 

Senator  Srac^ia:  "What  happened  to 
you?"  I 

Bsaxowm:  "Fur  about  half  an  hour  I  felt 
paralysed.  But  I  could  bear  voloea  and  I 
heard  them  stty  Ithat  the  fluid  is  not  dear 
enough  and  we'll  Ihave  to  try  It  again." 

SracTxa:  "What  was  done  to  you?" 

Bbbkowrc  "I  Iras  twelve  yean  old.  I  was 
a  guinea  pig  (aa  animal  used  for  experi- 
ments). I  was  a  J^rish  child.  I  never  asked." 
(End  OPT) 

Host  Mengde  was  trying  to  unlodc  medi- 
cal secrets  that  would  enable  the  Nasis  to 


build  a  raee  of  supermen.  He  experimented 
not  on  laboratory  anlmsls.  but  on  human 


(OTT)  Mengele  was  particulariy  interest- 
ed in  twins.  Many  believe  be  hoped  to  And  a 
way  to  aUow  Oennany  to  increase  Its  popu- 
qulekly  after  the  war.  Os  ex- 
peoduced  nothing  of  scientific 
value.  (Bod  OPT) 

Ittoae  who  could  not  be  used  by  Mengele 
were  wnslgnril  to  death.  One  of  them  Was 
Marc  Deikewlts's  mother,  who  passed 
bef oec  her  aoo  while  he  picked  vegetables  In 
Mevde'*  gatden. 
TtfK  Cut  Four  Berkowtta  (2:10) 

"I  was  picking  teussels 
for  bbn  because  be  had  us  make  a 
for  bbn  wbere  we  grew  hiiissfli 
I  for  blm.  And  while  picking  tbe  brus- 
sels  mrauta.  I  saw  a  line  of  women  and  sud- 
denly I  reoognlaed  my  mother  In  the  line 
and  I  knew  if  she  passed  the  gate  of  "V 
r.  that  was  tt.  Nothing  beyond  that 
The  next  tUng  is  that  Mg  gate  that 
takes  you  to  gas  chamber  five  or  four.  And  I 
knew  tbat  onoe  one  woman  passed  that  bar- 
rack, the  8-8  barrack  outside,  that  was  It" 
Sncna:  "And  dfcl  she  pass  that  barrackT' 
Baaaowiu.  "The  woman  passrri  tbat  bar- 
rack. With  tbat  Mengde  stepped  out  of  his 
quartan  because  he  wasnt  too  far  away. 
And  he  said  to  me.  'I  have  an  errand  for  you 
to  run.'  And  tbat  meant  that  I  could  report 
out  and  Iltteially  walked  my  mother  to  the 


lOFTi  Sracna:  "And  that  was  the  last 
you  aaw  of  your  mother." 

"The  next  thing  I  saw  smoke. 
I  wasn't  supposed  to  say 
fc^"*^**  I  was  too  young.  I  wasnt  a  man 
yet  But  I  said  whatever  I  could  say. 

"And  I  promised  my  mother  not  to  be  a 
hateful  peraon  because  she  didnt  want  me. 
Fktan  aD  Fve  seen,  she  asked  me  not  to  be  a 
mad  person,  to  love  God,  to  love  humanity, 
and  to  se^  Justice. 

"So  m  not  here  out  of  hate  or  vengeance 
but  rm  here  for  nly  brother  and  all  tbe  sol- 
dien  wbo  served  in  that  tragedy,  who  gave 
their  Urns,  not  tbat  this  man  should  be  free. 
What  dkl  they  die  for?  So  that  this  man 
could  live  and  be  free?  The  man  is  a  free 


"So  I  iMg  you.  please,  for  Uie  sake  of 
future  generations,  for  my  grandson,  not  for 
me,  and  for  the  little  babies  that  I  saw 
mardi  every  day  to  the  gas  chambCT.  help 
us.  Bring  this  man  to  Justice."  (end  OPT) 

(OPT)  Hoar  Vera  Krlegd  was  another 
Jewish  twin  whom  Mengde  experimented 
on.  As  a  child  of  six.  she  saw  a  sight  she 
would  never  forget  in  Mengele's  laboratory. 

TtfK  Cut  five:  Kriegel  CM) 

"I  looked  at  the  wall  and  what  did  I  see  on 
this  wall?  I  saw  all  kinds  of  colon  of  human 
eyea,  looking  at  me.  And  I  was  thinking  I 
was  maylw  in  soase  otho-  worid.  I-was  on  sn- 
other  planet  I  wasnt  in  this  world  at  aU. 

"And  Vm  temng  you.  he  was  turning  these 
poor  children's  eyes  with  his  fingers,  he  was 
tuning  them  over.  And  he  was  taking  them 
out  of  the  sockets  and  he  was  also  putting 
drops  Into  these  eyes.  He  was  trying  to 
change  the  oaUNr."  (end  OPT) 

Hoar.  Mengele  injected  dye  into  his  vic- 
tim's eyes,  in  an  attempt  to  diange  their 
color  to  blue.  He  mutilated  bodies,  ranoved 
orgaaa.  and  injected  powerful  chemicals 
tbat  cauaed  enormous  pain  and  sometimes 
death. 

In  one  of  Mengde's  crudest  experiments, 
be  prevented  a  newborn  baby  from  nursing. 
The  child's  mother.  Ruth  Eliax,  had  Infuri- 
ated Mengele  because  he  had  not  noticed 
she  was  pregnant 


Ttfs:  Cut  six:  Ellas  (4.-0g) 

(OFT)  "He  said  in  his  sarcastic  smile,  be 
said.  Tou  wait  and  give  btatb  to  your  child 
and  then  we  wlD  see.'  I  couldnt  imaglnf  in 
my  biggest  fantssiei  what's  watting  me. 

"And  my  bour  came  wben  I  got  my  pains. 
A  FDlisfa  mldwUe  was  assisttatg  my  birth.  I 
laid  on  the  stones  without  anything.  And  I 
gave  birth  to  a  beautifnl  girL  No  soap,  no 
hot  water,  no  cotton  ball,  nothing.  In  my 
own  fath.  with  my  baby,  (end  OPT) 

"In  the  morning.  Mengde  arrived  and  he 
gave  the  order  to  bandage  my  breasts.  I 
beard  afterwards  that  he  wanted  to  make 
an  evaminatinn,  a  trial,  a  researdi.  I  don't 
know  how  to  call  It— how  long  a  newborn 
can  live  without  food. 

(OFT)  "I  had  no  other  choice  from  the 
diet  but  to  take  a  Uttle  btt  of  linen,  and  I 
chewed  tbe  bread  I  got  I  put  tt  taito  this 
Uttle  piece  of  linen,  put  it  dther  in  coffee  or 
In  the  soup  I  got  And  with  this  I  fed  my 
child,  my  girl  (End  OFT) 

"She  got  tHtnn^r  ^lui  ttiinnr  «iwi  thinner. 
Everyday  came  Mengde.  My  milk  started  to 
dry  up.  And  the  child  was  crying  for  hunger 
and  I  couldnt  give  her  anything.  After  sev- 
eral days,  she  bad  im>  strength  anymore  to 
cry.  It  was  only  whimpering  and  it  was  a 
skeleton  lying  near  me. 

"One  day.  Mengele  arrived.  It  was.  I 
think,  six  or  seven  days.  And  he  told  me.  to- 
morrow morning,  you  be  prepared  with  your 
chQd.  I'm  coming  to  fetdi  you.'  And  I  knew 
that  my  last  day  of  living  had  arrived,  that  I 
was  going  to  ttie  gas  Chambers. 

"I  started  to  cry.  (OFT)  I  think  I  was  hys- 
tericaL  (Aid  OFT)  I  started  to  scream.  And 
a  doctor  came  to  me.  a  Jewish  docUv.  a  pris- 
oner. Marsha  Steinberg.  And  she  aAed  me 
why  I  am  crying.  I  told  her  my  story.  And 
she  said.  'I  must  hdp  you.' 

"After  the  U^ta  went  off,  she  came  back 
with  a  syringe  in  her  band.  And  abe  told  me 
in  Budi  a  brisk  voice,  'give  this  to  your 
chtkL' 

"And  I  said,  'what  is  it?' 

"And  she  told  me,  'it  is  morphine.  This 
wUl  uil  your  child.  It  cant  live  anymore.' 

"So  I  told  her.  'Marsha,  you  want  me  to 
kill  my  own  chfld?* 

"So  she  told  me.  'look  here.  (OPT)  you  are 
young  and  I  made  the  oath  of  Hippocrates 
saving  people's  lives.  (End  OPT)  I  must  save 
your  life.  Tour  child  cant  live  anymore. 
And  I  cant  do  It'  And  she  started  to  talk  in 
an  angel's  vdoe.  And  she  talked  and  talked 
and  talked  untO  I  did  it  I  murdered  my  own 
ehOd." 

Host 

After  World  War  Two,  Mengele  apparent- 
ly lived  for  a  time  in  his  home  town  of 
OunSburg  (Gins-Burg),  in  Bavaria,  wbere 
his  family  owns  a  large  rffff'r*"y  that  manu- 
factUTNS  farm  equipment  The  United 
States  Justice  Department  Is  Investigating 
recent  reporta  that  he  may  have  been  in  the 
ciutody  of  the  UjS.  Army  in  1M7.  In  the 
early  ISSO's.  Moigde  went  to  Argentina, 
where  he  lived  for  the  most  part  untO  1959, 
when  West  Germany  sought  his  extraditkm. 
He  then  fled  to  Paraguay,  where  he  became 
adtiaen. 

Under  international  pressure,  Paraguay 
revoked  Mengele's  dtizenship  In  1979  but 
said  they  had  no  knowledge  of  his  where- 
abouts. The  Paraguayan  Government  now 
promises  to  arrest  Mengele,  if  they  can 
locate  *»*"» 

(OFT)  After  so  many  years,  there  is  a  real 
question  as  to  whether  Mengele  is  stUl  alive. 
Ftench  Nazi-Hunter  Serge  Klarsfeld.  who 
hdped  bring  Klaus  Barbie  to  Justice,  be- 
lieves tbat  he  is. 
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TtfK  Cut  wvcn:  Klanfeid  <:37) 

"We  know  that  be  It  aUve.  Meivele.  be- 
euae  If  be  were  dead,  tbe  family  would  an- 
nounce It  It  would  cbance  the  financial 
■tnicture  of  the  finn  and  alio.  I  would  aur, 
for  tbe  eompany.  wtaoee  name  le  Ifenttie.  It 
would  be  the  end  of  tbe  Unk  between  a  Nasi 
criminal  lo  horrible  and  the  company."  (end 
opt) 

Hoar  Allan  Ryan  beaded  the  Juitloe  De- 
partment's Office  of  Special  Inveetlgatlona. 
which  is  rwponslble  for  proaecutlng  war 
criminals,  from  IMO  to  1M3.  He  believes  the 
chances  for  locating  llengele  depend  on 
international  cooperation,  in  particular 
from  the  South  American  countries  where 
llengele  was  last  seen. 

Tatk  Cut  eight:  Ryan  (1:06) 

"(OFT)  from  IMO  onward,  he  was  liring 
in  Paraguay  under  tbe  official  protection  of 
tbe  Government  of  Paraguay  and  he  lived 
in  great  physical  security  behind  barrtefs 
that  made  it  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  ap- 
proach." (end  OPT) 

"The  official  protectkw  has  ended.  The 
question  is.  does  unofficial  protection  exist 
And  I  think  tbe  answer  to  that  question  wm 
come  when  we  see  how  fully  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  of  Paraguay  cooperates  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  iU  investigation.  WtU 
tbe  Government  of  Paraguay  cooperate 
fully  or  will  they  simply  say  'good  luck,  but 
we're  not  gotag  to  help  you." 

"If  It's  the  latter  respmse,  then  in  a  way 
it's  an  unoCndal  protection  (OPT)  because 
looking  for  someone  In  Paraguay  is  not  like 
going  into  tbe  streets  of  New  York  or  Chica- 
go. It's  a  Jungle.  And  unless  the  United 
States  Government  has  tbe  cooperation  of 
the  governments  down  there— Puaguay,  Ar- 
gentina, wboe  Mengele  lived  for  many 
years  In  the  IMO's.  and  its  neighbors— and 
unless  it  has  the  cooperation  of  European 
governments  In  generating  information.  I 
think  tbe  chanrfs  of  success  are  smaller 
than  tbey  otherwise  would  be."  (end  OFT) 

Hoar  Simon  Wieoenthal  (see'-mon  vee'- 
sen-thal)  has  hunted  Nasis  since  the  end  of 
World  War  Twa  On  several  occasions,  he 
missrri  trapptag  Mengele  by  only  a  day  or 
twa 

(OFT)  Wiesenthal  says  that  only  a  hand- 
ful of  tbe  Nasi  criminals  be  has  apprehend- 
ed have  expressed  any  regret  for  their  sic- 


Tan:  Cut  nine:  ^meMntbal  (:41) 

"I  am  working  forty  years.  I  brought  to 
jmtlee  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  a  little  over  eleven  hun- 
dred peofde.  Ptora  all  these  people,  only 
three  confess.  Iliree  people  confess.  And 
these  three  people  say  sorry. 

"The  others  keep  sOent  or  say  'I  fulfilled 
the  orders.  I  was  a  soldier.  I  fulfilled  my 
orders.  I  fulfilled  my  duty.'  The  duty  of  an 
8-S  man  wiU  be.  you  know,  to  kill  Innocent 
people,  women  and  children  and  so  on." 
(end  OFT) 

Hoar  Wiesenthal  believes  it  is  very  Impor- 
tant to  capture  Joseph  Mengele  and  to 
bring  blm  to  triaL  A  forgetful  wt^d  must  be 
reminded,  be  believes,  that  Nasi  atrocities 
were  reaL  And.  be  adds,  those  people  who 
might  engage  in  genocide  in  the  future 
should  know  that  such  crimes  wlU  be  pun- 


people,  (end  OPT)  And  at  tbe  same  time  we 
have  the  deniers  of  tbe  Holocaust  Tbey  are 
groupa.  tbey  are  organiiations.  which  have 
publisbed  so  many  books  that  tbe  Holocaust 
was  a  hoax;  that  Aua^wits  was  only  a  labor 
camp;  that  the  gas  chambers  never  existed 
or  when  they  existed  it's  only  for  disinfec- 
tion of  clothing. 

"A  trial  of  Mengele  is  not  only  of  juridical 
but  I  would  say  of  educational  and  historic 
importance.  This  will  be  a  repetition  of  a 
historic  lecture.  Naturally,  such  a  trial  will 
be  a  half  year  or  more.  And  this  will  be  an 
answer  against  the  indoctrination,  especial- 
ly of  young  people. 

"(OFT)  and  from  the  other  side,  (end 
OFT)  sometimes  people  come  to  me  and  say, 
'look  you  are  doing  forty  years,  you  are 
wOTklng  between  blood  and  tears.  Why  are 
you  doing  it?  (OFT)  Why  you  do  It7  (end 
OPT)  These  people  are  not  a  danger.  They 
wish  only  to  die  in  peace.' 

"I  say  I  am  doing  it  for  my  grandchildren. 
Tou  see.  tbe  history  of  man  is  a  history  of 
crimes.  And  maybe  at  this  moment  are  bom 
tbe  murderers  of  tomorrow.  (OPT)  We 
never  knew  when  the  murderers  of  our  fam- 
ilies were  bom.  But  (end  OFT)  these  new 
murderefs  should  know  what  to  expect- 
that  even  forty  years  after  a  crime,  (OPT) 
or  forty-five  years  in  many  cases,  (end  OPT) 
they  have  no  place  in  tbe  world  that  could 
be  safe. 

(OPT)  "They  also  wish  to  die  in  peace. 
But  we  don't  let  them  die  in  peace,  (end 
OPT)  This  is  tbe  lecture  for  the  murderers 
of  tomorrow.  He  who  Is  involved  in  a  geno- 
cide wHl  never  have  peace.  If  we  will  not  do 
It.  then  tbe  millions  died  for  nothing." 

Hoar  The  search  for  Joseph  Mengele, 
now  seventy-three  years  old,  continues. 
Simon  Wiesenthal  says  that  bis  latest  infor- 
mation, (OPT)  from  January  of  this  year, 
(end  OPT)  places  Mengele  In  Paraguay. 
Other  professionals  (OPT)  in  tbe  field  (end 
OFT)  believe  that  Mengele  may  be  on  the 
move  among  several  South  American  coun- 
tries. Whatever  is  the  case,  the  search  for 
tbe  man  known  as  tbe  Nasi  "Angel  of 
Death"  seems  certain  to  continue  until  his 
death. 

Caar  "Focus"  theme  (establish,  then  fade 
under  Anncr)« 


Tate  Cut  ten:  Wiesenthal  (XM) 
"Why  we  need  Mengele  before  a  trial? 
Tou  can  believe  me  that  in  all  these  years 
we  had  offers  of  people  to  kill  him.  I  say  no. 
First  of  all.  this  Is  not  my  way.  We  need  sen- 
tenced crimlnala.  We  doot  need  to  produce 
martyrs.  (OFT)  first  of  aU.  (end  OFT) 

"And  second,  we  have  today  two  genera- 
tions  after  tbe  Holocaust  (OFT)  Toung 


HOME  CARE  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1985 

•  Mr.  D'AliATO.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  rise 
today  to  (»gponaor  8.  778.  the  Home 
Care  Protection  Act  of  1086.  intro- 
duced by  my  good  Mend  and  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  txom  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  gteady  growth  of  our  elderly 
population  and  the  riaing  coat  of  Ingtl- 
tutlonallaed  medical  care  have  reault- 
ed  In  the  Increaaing  popularity  and  ne- 
ceggtty  of  home  health  care.  JSLoaut 
care  ia  a  coat  effective  and  humane  al- 
ternative to  ingtitutlonallied  care. 

Medicare,  however,  la  currently  an 
acute  care  provider.  Although  it  doea 
cover  some  home  care  aervlcea.  Medi- 
care ia  primarily  a  hoopltal-baaed 
payer.  The  Implementation  of  the  dl- 
agnoals  related  groupa  (DRG)  relm- 
buiaement  system  for  Medicare  part  A 
has  decreased  by  almost  28  percent 
the  average  number  of  patient  days 
qjent  In  hospitals.  According  to  a 
report  recently  released  by  the  Gener- 


al Accounting  Office,  this  has  had  the 
unintended  effect  of  releasing  elderly 
patients  prematurely.  This  problem 
underscores  the  Importance  of  home 
healthcare. 

Although  Medicmre  was  Intended  to 
cover  home  care,  its  application  has 
been  severely  limited.  The  differing  In- 
terpretation of  intermittent  care  has 
denied  millions  of  elderly  Americans 
proper  home  care  coverage.  Because  of 
strict  Federal  Interpretation  of  Inter- 
mittent care,  many  elderly  patients 
have  had  to  spend  down  to  Medicaid 
eligibility  to  receive  coverage  for  home 
care— 80  percent  of  all  Medicaid  funds 
spent  for  home  care  are  q)ent  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York. 

The  Home  Care  Protection  Act 
would  explicitly,  when  medically  nec- 
essary, allow  up  to  60  days  of  home 
care  coverage,  and  will  guarantee 
beneficiaries  access  to  these  services. 
The  availability  of  such  care  will  not 
only  discourage  excessive  hospital 
readmlsslons.  but  also  wUl  reduce  ad- 
missions into  nursing  homes.  Al- 
though one  reason  that  hmne  care 
benefits  have  not  already  been  ex- 
panded or  clarified  Is  a  concern  over 
the  cost  of  additional  coverage.  It  Is 
Important  to  remember  that  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  cost  several 
times  more  than  home  care.  It  Is  also 
important  to  remember  that  many  of 
the  elderly  would  prefer  to  be  medical- 
ly attended  at  h(»ne  whenever  poHl- 
ble. 

The  demand  for  home  health  care 
will  grow  as  the  number  of  elderly  dti- 
sens  Increase.  Congress  must  reaffirm 
and  clarify  Its  Intent  with  respect  to 
home  health  coverage  under  Medicare. 
The  Home  Care  Protection  Act  Is  just 
the  bill  necessary  for  this  job.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bilL« 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  END  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

•  Mr.  MX7RKOW8KI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  join  with  citizens  across  our 
Nation  to  mark  the  10th  year  of  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Today, 
thanks  in  a  large  part  to  the  leader- 
dilp  of  our  President,  a  renewed  sense 
of  patriotism  Is  felt  throughout  the 
country.  This  national  pride  has  come 
partially  as  a  result  of  our  coming  to 
terms  with  the  diffleult  questions 
raised  by  our  Nation's  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Regardless  of  one's  political 
viewpoint  on  the  merits  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  our  Nation  has  recognized 
the  need  to  pay  respect  to  the  many 
men  and  women  who  served  during 
these  troubling  times. 

The  past  10  years  has  been  a  time  of 
hesllng.  The  Congress  has  contributed 
greatly  to  welcoming  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran home  by  providing  a  number  of 
important  benefits  and  services  spedf- 
leally   to   foster   their   readjustment 
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process.  Some  of  thoae  programs  In- 
clude vet  oentf  rs.  which  provide  read- 
justment count  ellng  In  186  stocefront 
centers  and  aaullltes  throashout  tbe 
countrr.  meclH  nonoompeClttve  hiring 
Into  the  Federal  dvO  service  known  as 
veterans  readjustment  appointments 
to  assist  Vetera^'  entry  into  tbe  work 
force:  Emergei^  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act,  which  provides  money  for  em- 
ployers to  hirt  and  train  dmmieally 
unemployed  Vietnam  veterana  so  tbey 
can  build  a  n^  career  tbe  Vietnam 
era  GI  bill,  which  provided,  and  con- 
tinues to  provlAe,  a  most  genegous  and 
important  edtwattonal  benefit;  as  well 
as  several  Impmant  legislative  initia- 
tives which  kddress  the  coneems 
raised  by  veterans  who  were  exposed 
to  agent  orangf  In  Vietnam.  Iliose  ini- 
tiatives Indudfe  free  health  caie  to 
Vietnam  vete^uis  who  bdieve  that 
their  dlsabilitias  are  related  to  agent 
orange  exposure,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant studies  to{  document  adentifleally 
if  any  diseaseslcan  be  related  to  expo- 
sure  to  agent  orange,  and  tbe  Vletoam 
Veterans'  Rdiitf  Act.  wtaidi  provides  a 
framework  f «rj  adjudication  of  daims 
filed  by  veteraiis  who  were  expoaed  to 
agent  orange,  tliese  are  Jort  a  few  of 
the  many  worthwhile  programs  ex- 
tended to  Vietnam  veterans  by  a  grate- 
ful Nation  and  Congress  for  the  sacri- 
fices rendered  by  men  and  women  In 
uniform. 

Mr.  Preddott.  In  spite  of  the  tmct 
that  some  Vietnam  veterans  still  do 
have  problems  as  a  result  of  tbeir  ex- 
periences In  VHetnam.  these  veterans 
have  come  a  long  way  since  tbey  re- 
turned home  from  fluting  a  most  un- 
popular war.  "pMf  have  iMCome  pro- 
ductive, respoi|dble  dtiaens  and  have 
gained  the  reiiieet  of  their  oompatrl- 
ots  who  did  not  participate  in  tbe  war 
effort. 
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Vietnam  oonfUet.  we  alao  need  to  give 
credit  where  (tredlt  is  due.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  milUons  of  men  and  wmnen 
who  bravely  and  patriotically  served 
during  the  Vietnam  war  and  to  note 
my  pride  In  th^lr  service  and  my  grati- 
tude for  their  ^forts  on  tbe  liebalf  of 
all  Americans.  I  am  htmored  to  anve 
as  chairman  df  the  Vetoans*  Affairs 
Committee  and  I  pledge  to  continue 
my  efforts  to  demonstrate  our  Na- 
tion's gratltudfe  to  aU  our  vetoans  of 
Vietnam.  Let  ^s  worit  togetho*  in  that 
effort  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
peace  they  f  ou^t  so  hard  to  win.* 


NA'nONAA  COMMISSION  ON 

•  Mr.  OLENNL  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  join  in  $,  bipartisan  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  Natictaal  Commission  on  Illit- 


eracy. Currently,  a  staggering  20  per- 
cent of  tbe  adult  population  are  illiter- 
ate. Among  minorities  the  illiteracy 
rate  Is  aa  high  as  40  percent 

Billions  of  dollars  have  beoi  spent 
on  remedial  reading  by  pur  aohools. 
colleges,  businesses,  governmental 
ageneiea,  and  the  armed  servlees.  In  a 
IMS  survey,  three  out  of  four  corpora- 
tions indicated  that  they  had  to  pro- 
vide aome  form  of  remedial  asslstancf 
to  their  employees.  The  Army  alone 
spent  over  $14  million  In  an  effort  to 
bring  its  recruits,  90  percent  of  whom 
were  high  school  graduates,  up  to  the 
ninth  grade  levela.  The  Air  Force,  in 
their  effort  to  bring  over  2,000  recruits 
up  to  tbe  ninth  grade  reading  level 
9ent$lJmiIli(m  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

Demiite  the  condderable  amount  of 
funds  whith  have  been  qient.  the 
number  of  adult  Illiterates  Increases 
substantially  each  year.  Therefore. 
Mr.  ncsident.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Nelnaska.  Senator  Zoani- 
SXT.  that  JSif*»ni^n  taxpayers  deserve 
a  better  return  on  their  investment  in 
reading  instructlcm.  Not  only  are  the 
results  dismal,  but  the  net  effect  is 
that  additional  funds  must  be  spent  to 
remedy  what  the  schools  should  have 
done  propoiy  in  the  first  place. 

Thoef ore.  whUe  I  am  not  fond  of  es- 
t^Kitehhtf  commissions,  I  feel  a  Com- 
mission on  Illiteracy  Is  necessary.  This 
Commissian  would  be  more  than  a 
symbcdlc  gesture.  It  would  have  at 
least  four  dearly  defined  objectives. 
First,  it  would  assess  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  illiteracy.  Second.  It 
would  recommend  programs  and  poll- 
des  to  prevent  illiteracy.  Third.  It 
would  recommend  the  appropriate 
local.  State,  and  Federal  roles  In  the 
prevention  of  Illiteracy,  and  finally 
tbe  Commission  would  assemble,  ana- 
lyze, and  publista  its  findings. 

This  Commission  is  not  intended  to 
create  any  Federal  policy  with  respect 
to  reading,  nor  is  it  just  another 
spring  bilL  This  Commissl<m  would 
merely  Identify  problems  and  propose 
solutions.  Even  in  an  era  of  tight 
budget  restraint,  I  am  convinced  it 
shows  foresight  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion not  only  to  evaluate  the  return 
taxpasrers  receive  for  their  investment, 
but  alao  to  determine  if  we  are  doing 
all  that  is  possible  to  combat  the  prob- 
Itm  of  illlt«racy  and  its  problematic 
side  effects.  Fen-  these  reasons  I  join 
with  Senator  ZoxzirsKT  and  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  have  co- 
qwnsored  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
full  and  favorable  condderation  of 
this  measure.* 


DR.  WILLIAM  E.  FOUNTAIN. 
MERCED,  CA 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Dr.  William  E. 
Fountain  of  Merced,  CA,  on  winning 


the  "Rural  Physician  of  the  Year" 
award  for  1986  from  the  Callfoniia 
Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Fountain  received  the  Ftederick 
KM.  Plessner  Memorial  Award  for  bis 
work  as  a  local  physician  who  "best 
exenvlifies  the  ethics  and  practloe  of 
a  nual  country  practitioner."  Dr. 
Fountain  devoted  nearly  80  years  to 
serving  the  public  and  caring  for 
petvle  and  tbdr  families  in  Merced. 

Througbout  bis  career.  Dr.  Fountain 
served  bis  community  with  personal 
attention.  He  made  house  calls,  visited 
the  dderiy  and  handicapped  on  week- 
ends, and  often  delivered  babies  of  the 
poor  in  tbdr  homes.  Retired  from  his 
otOee  duties  18  months  ago.  Dr.  Foun- 
tain remains  active  In  local  health  ef- 
f <Mls  such  as  teaching  nutriticm  to  ele- 
mentary school  children. 

Once  again.  I  congratulate  Dr.  Foun- 
tain on  a  job  well  done  in  Merced.  His 
lifetime  of  dedication  to  his  communi- 
ty deserves  much  praise. 

I  also  request  that  Dr.  Fountain's  bi- 
ography be  Induded  in  the  Bmoom». 

The  biography  follows: 

IVOv  r  SIIWMCK  &.1S.  Mrl^^mmmm  JSBaOKUUt 

AwAU)  RaciPiBn 

The  1S8S  recipient  of  tbe  Frederick  KM. 
Plessner  Memorial  Award  to  William  E. 
Fou^aln.  ICJ>..  of  Merced. 

Wnh  time  out  for  World  War  n  service  In 
tbe  Navy  medical  corps,  "Or.  BUt"  served 
tbe  peoide  of  Merced  County  as  a  lAyslcian 
and  surgeon  from  IWt  untfl  bto  198S  retire- 
ment from  active  practice;  be  still  practices 
part-time. 

Dr.  Fountain,  who  was  bom  In  Oregon 
and  moved  to  Merced  at  age  four,  was  grsd- 
uated  from  Stanford  University  and  from  its 
School  of  Medicine  in  1M7.  He  began  prac- 
ticing geoerd  medicinf  and  surgery  in 
Merced  in  assoclstion  with  bto  father,  the 
late  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Fountain,  and  was  tbe 
county's  puUie  health  officer  for  two  years. 

From  1943  to  1»4S  be  served  in  tbe  Navy 
medicd  corps  in  tbe  South  Pacific  earning 
a  presidential  dtatian  and  saving  the  Uvea 
of  both  American  and  Japanese  troops. 

During  bto  entire  career.  Dr.  Fountain 
made  house  calls.  He  visited  migrant  work- 
ers in  agricultural  camps  thraoghout  tbe 
county  and  delivered  babies  of  indigents  in 
their  homes.  Because  of  tbe  risks  to  moth- 
ers and  babies  under  such  winrtitinns.  Dr. 
Fountain  was  instruBMntd  in  estahlhhtng  a 
new  obstetrical  unit  at  tbe  Mereed  hospital, 
spedfleally  to  give  indigent  mothers  a  safer 
altemattve  to  home  deliveries.  "Dr.  BlU" 
considers  thto  OB  unit  one  of  bto  most  im- 
portant achievements  in  imptoving  the 
quality  of  bedtb  care  in  Merced. 

After  retiring  from  half  a  century  of  very 
active  ipf*!**'  practice  that  occupied  most 
of  bto  waUng  hours.  Dr.  Fountain  has 
become  tbe  Moced-area  regional  director  of 
the  San  Joaouin  Valley  Health  Consortium, 
niroudi  tbe  consortium  be  to  develoiring  a 
nutrition  project  to  teach  nutrition  to  first 
second  and  third  graders,  and  he  hopes  to 
expand  it  to  higher  grades.  It  to  to  thto 
project  that  be  plans  to  contribute  hto 
$5,000  Plessner  Award. 

Over  the  years.  Dr.  Fountain  has  taken 
time  for  community  involvement  as  presi- 
dmt  of  the  Rotary  Club  and,  twice,  the 
Merced-Mariposa  Medteal  Society.  He  spear- 
headed the  society's  professional  relations 
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eonnlttce  for  many  yean  becauM  he  felt  it 
had  the  giMtMt  potential  for  monltortnc 
the  quality  of  medical  can  and  corraetlnc 
pbytidana'  praetloea  when  needed.  Re  is 
alM  a  member  of  tbe  California  and  Amerl- 
ean  Medleal  AaMdaUoaa.  American  Acade- 
my of  Vtemily  Practice,  Elki  and  American 


and  Finance  and  earned 
a>  a  cavalry  officer  during 


He  helped  initiate  mn  "academic  decath- 
lon" for  local  hich  achoola.  endowed  a  aehol- 
arahlp  fund  at  Merced  Coilege  and  Is  asus- 
talninc  member  of  the  Friends  of  Merced 
County  Umry.  He  is  an  avid  reader  his 
home  Ubtary  rafleets  his  interest  in  history, 
and  tt  mehides  medical  texU  datlnc  back  to 
tbe  IMOs.  Other  intcresU  include  coins, 
travel,  forelsn  lansuaces  and  working  with 
University  of  Callforaia/Davls'  family-prac- 
tice reskient  phystelans  at  the  Merced  Com- 
munity Medical  Center. 

"Dr.  BUI"  is  married  to  the  former  Brter 
June  Lockhart  of  Santa  Rosa:  they  have 
two  married  sons.  Robert  L.,  PtaJ>..  Is  Mus- 
kegon. Michigan's  dty  chemist  and  has  re- 
written a  textbook  on  wastewater  manage- 
ment. James  Is  a  deputy  health  officer  in 
the  Los  Alleles  County  Public  Health  Oe- 
partmoat.  working  on  a  cure  for  a  penirillln- 
rcsistant  strain  of  gooorrbea. 

nBAWAIS 

California  Medical  Association's  Frederick 
KJf.  Plessnir  Memorial  Award  is  preaented 
to  the  CMA-member  physician  nMtat  and 
practicing  in  California  who  beat  exempli- 
Has  the  ethics  and  practice  of  a  rural  coun- 
try practitioner.  Mr.  Plessner  requested  In 
his  win  that,  in  selecting  the  winner,  oonsid- 
erattoo  be  given  to  services  donated  by  the 
physician  to  the  indigent  or  services  ren- 
dered to  charitable  groups. 

Tbe  Plessner  Award  traditionally  Is  me- 
sented  at  tbe  CMA  House  of  Delegates  by 
the  chairman  of  CMA's  governing  CouncIL 

The  CMA  Councfl  selecU  the  Plessner 
Award  recipient.  Nonlnatlans  for  the  award 
are  submitted  by  CMA's  wimpnnfnt  county 
medical  societies,  reviewed  by  the  CMA 
Committee  on  Ifomlnatloas  and  Its  specially 
appointed  Plessner  Award  suitmmmlttee. 
which  Intel  views  tbe  finalists  and  makes  a 
recomsBendatlon  to  tbe  CMA  CoundL 

Tbe  Award,  coiwlsting  of  $S,000  and  a 
commemorative  silver  bowl.  Is  financed  with 
income  from  a  $80,000  endowment,  as  stipu- 
lated in  Mr.  Plessner's  wiU. 

Besides  the  Ftederlck  KJC  Plessner  Me- 
morial Award  preaented  by  CMA.  a  similar 
award  is  presented  in  Mfc'higan  through  the 
Michigan  State  Medkal  Society  and  the 
Dnlverstty  of  Michigan  Mr.  Plesner's 
I  underwrites  the  Fkedertak  luid 
!  Moulten  Plessner  Loan  Fund  for  med- 
leal students  at  the  University  of  Southern 
CaUfomla. 

WBO  WAS  PBOaUCX  KM.  ptosaB? 

Frederick  K.M.  Plwsnfr.  thou^  not  him- 
self a  physleten.  was  tbe  son.  grandwrn  and 
great-grandson  of  physicians  and  held  great 
atknlration  for  the  medical  profiwslnn 

According  to  accounts  of  relatives,  Mr. 
riiasiMii  worshipped  tbe  American  dream. 
Horatio  Alger  and  the  self-made  man.  Fred 
never  bad  any  financial  help  or  a 
partner,  and  he  never  had  an  em- 
plogrer  ttarootfiout  his  entire  working  life. 
He  made  his  fortune  operating  a  dialn  of 
tbeatets  on  tbe  last  Coast  and  florist  shops 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  for  tbe  last  3ft  years 
of  his  life,  buat  and  managed  apartments  in 
Sontbera  Calif omla, 

Frederick  Plessner  was  bom  in  Saginaw, 
M«"»"g-"  in  ino.  was  graduated  from  the 
University     of     Pennsylvania's     Wtaaiton 


School  of : 
a  mmlTT^ 
Worid  War  I. 

Mr.  Plessner  was  a  lifelong  bachelor.  Ac- 
cording to  his  nephew.  "In  aU  his  life  be 
never  moked.  never  drank  and  tbe  most 
profane  word  he  was  ever  heard  to  use  was 
'rascaL'  A  'rascal'  was  someone  who  had 
cheated  him  out  of  a  sum  of  money  In 
excess  of  $100,000.  Lest  you  think  Fred 
Plessner  weird,  at  his  dsatb  he  left  a  female 
blonde  M  years  his  Junior  In  a  oondo  In 
Spain.  Fted  Plessner  never  married  because 
he  felt  It  was  ss  lUoglcal  as  smoking  dga- 
rettea." 

Mr.  Plessner's  generosity  is  attributed  to 
his  esteem  for  the  medical  profwsion  and 
bis  gratitude  for  tbe  handsome  sdiolardilp 
he  received  to  Wharton  School  of  Business 
It  Is  sakl  he  was  most  grateful  to  higher 
education  as  an  tnatltutlon  for  having  made 
his  way  of  life  possible. 

PAST 

IMO:  Jamas  R.  Fkasett.  MJ>„ 
IMl:  Jack  C.  Gilbert.  MJ>..  Cedanrllle. 
IWa:  Robb  smth.  MJ3..  Orange  Cove. 
ion:  Shier  H.  Bakamp.  MJ>.  WatsonvUle. 
19M:  George  J.  Wood.  MJ>..  St.  Helenas 


RELIEVINO  NEW  JERSEY'S 
OVERBURDENED  JUDICIARY 

•  Ifr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  Prcgldent. 
recently  I  Joined  my  colleacue  tram 
Vtm  Jeney  [Mr.  Bkadlbt]  In  urginf 
Preaident  Reagan  to  move  ezpedltiouc- 
ly  to  fill  vacandeg  In  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  New  Jersey.  We  urged 
the  President  to  move  expeditiously  to 
nominate  qualified  and  able  candi- 
dates for  the  bench.  In  case  the  Presi- 
dent might  have  difficulty  identifying 
such  candidates,  we  offered  to  make 
some  suggestions  of  our  own. 

The  President  has  not  accepted  our 
offer.  Yet.  the  need  is  well  document- 
ed. The  Federal  Judges  in  New  Jersey 
carry  a  heavier  caseload  than  do  the 
Judges  in  the  other  districts  in  the 
third  circuit. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  Jersey  Law 
Journal  recently  published  an  editori- 
al, praising  the  President  for  his  re- 
nominati<m  for  Joseph  Rodrigues  for 
one  of  the  openings,  but  pleading  with 
him  to  move  swiftly  on  the  other 
openings  in  order  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  the  overburdened  Federal  Judi- 
ciary in  New  Jersey. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  of  April  4. 
IMS  be  printed  in  the  Racois. 

The  editorial  follows: 


WbNbs 


JUBOSS 


The  failure  to  flU  three  additional  Federal 
judgeahlps  estaUtabed  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey  by  Consraas  over  10  months  ago 
is  affecting  tbe  work  of  that  court.  Beven 
Federal  Judges  together  with  an  active 
senior  Judge,  simply  cannot  oontinue  to 
carry  tbe  extraordinary  load  of  criminal  and 
dvll  federal  litigation,  often  onmplex  In 
nature  and  of  long  duration,  which  con- 
fronts this  state. 

The  I9M  statlstka  from  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uve  Office  of  tbe  United  States  Courts 
proves  tbe  point  tbat  almost  all  federal 
practitioners  intuitively  appreciate:  New 
Jersey  Federal  Judgea  carry  a  much  heavier 


load  than  do  their  brethren  in  the 
Third  Circuit  and  In  other  comparable  dis- 
tricts tbroutfiout  tbe  country.  Only  by  dint 
of  prodigious  effort  are  they  able  to  move 
with  I 


For  example,  in  19M  there  were  B.700  new 
cases  filed  in  this  district,  or  518  per  Judge. 
This  was  tbe  highest  average  in  tbe  dreult, 
and  significantly  higher  than  tbe  08  cases 
per  Judge  filed  in  tbe  Middle  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  tbe  next  highest  dlstriet  in 
this  circuit  (bairing  tbe  ^Hrgln  Islands 
where  there  are  virtually  no  significant  or 
complex  cases). 

More  significant,  the  weighted  filings— a 
mathematical  adjustment  of  filings  which 
gives  heavier  count  to  cases  known  to  be  of 
more  difficult  and  time  ooosumlng  nature- 
average  ftSS  per  Judge,  compared  with  tbe 
next  highest  figure  of  488  per  Judge  in  the 
Kutem  District  of  Fsnnaylvanla  and  the 
national  average  of  488.  Just  by  way  of  oom- 
parison.  tbe  Southern  DMrlet  of  New  York, 
which  most  laysasn  and  psrbaps  lawyers 
regard  as  the  busJest  dlstilet  In  tbe  oountry. 
averaged  only  878  new  filings  per  Judge  and 
4»  weighted  fOlncB  per  Judge  tai  1884. 

Nonetheless,  our  Federal  Judges  have 
managed  to  keep  their  ooDaettve  heads 
above  water.  Tlie  median  time  from  filing  to 
(Usposltkm  for  criminal  trials  Is  8.4  OMOths 
(oooipared  with  tbe  national  average  of  5.0 
months),  and  for  dvll  caass  Is  only  8 
months,  compared  to  the  national  average 
of  7  months.  Tbe  more  significant  figure, 
which  discards  those  eases  terminated 
before  issue  Is  Joined,  is  17  months  from 
issue  to  trial  for  dvfl  cases,  oompared  with 
tbe  national  average  of  14  months. 

But  our  Judges  cannot  keep  It  up.  Fending 
cases  have  Inereaasd  year  by  year  from  8484 
in  1878  to  4J4S  In  1884.  and  from  888  to  440 
per  Judge  in  tbe  same  period.  In  abort,  they 
are  falling  further  and  further  behind. 
Unlem  there  is  Immortlat*  aetkm  to  flU  tbeir 
ranks,  tbe  adminlstratloo  of  Justice  in  our 
Federal  court  inevitably  wHl  deteriorate,  not 
Just  beeauae  Utigants  wlU  wait  looger  for 
their  day  in  court,  but  because  our  Mderal 
Judgea  will  be  debilitated  by  vcdume  and 
unaUe  to  give  tbe  thoughtful  attention  and 
considerable  time  moat  of  their  cases  re- 
quire. Quantity,  not  quality,  may  beoome 
the  result. 

OnUnarUy  a  senator  of  the  same  political 
faith  as  tbe  President  would  be  tbe  official 
responsible  for  suggesting  appropriate  Judi- 
cial nominees  to  tbe  Department  of  Justice 
and  tbe  Admlnistratlop  for  tbe  three  vacan- 
cies wtikii  now  exist.  Because  New  Jersey 
has  two  Democratic  senators,  tbat  nde  falls 
to  tbe  Governor.  We  applaud  bis  steadfast 
adherence  to  his  previously  amtoimned  de- 
tennlnatlon  to  recommend  Joseph  Rodri- 
gues for  one  of  those  vacandea  and  tbe 
President's  renomlnatian  of  Rodrigues. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  conslderaMe 
foot  dragging  with  respect  to  tbe  other  two. 
We  dlseem  little  ooaoerted  effort  to  present 
viable,  capable,  responsible  nominees  to  the 
Preafcient  for  consideration. 

Meanwhile  tbe  bench,  the  bar  and  the 
public  suffer.  A  full  complement  of  sctlve. 
capable  Federal  Judges  must  not  be  a  matter 
of  pork  barrel  politics.  Tbe  demonstrated 
need  for  more  Federal  Judges  In  this  state 
has  been  recognised  by  Congress:  their  se- 
lection Is  not  a  matter  of  Juggling  alterna- 
tive prloritlea. 

We  urge  the  Oovemor.  as  leader  of  the 
RepuUlcan  party  in  this  state,  to  proceed  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  worthy  candidates  tor  Fed- 
eral Judgeship  and  promote  them  with  vigor 
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for  consideration   and 


THE  KIRKf>ATRICK  LBOACY 

•  Mr.  KASTE^r.  Mr.  Pregident.  last 
month  the  Httitage  Foundation  re- 
leased a  badLgr^under  entitled  "At  the 
U.N.:  The  Kirkpatrick  Legacy."  This 
study  is  a  thoitough.  thoughtful  look 
into  the  4  yeaii  Ambaasadcnr  Kiriqmt- 
rick  has  been  tke  UJS.  permanent  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations.  Her 
leadership  has  ^'strengthened  the  U.S. 
role  at  the  United  Nations,  slowed  the 
pace  of  attacks  km  Western  values  and 
institutions,  aqd  attempted  to  bring 
the  United  Nations  back  to  the  origi- 
nal purposes  of  Its  charter."  That  is 
quite  a  legacy. 

Mr.  President^  I  would  like  to  share 
this  document  with  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  that  this  study  be  inserted  in  the 

RgOOKD. 

The  study  toMpmK 
At  thx  U  JI.:  i^  KnucPATaiat  Unacr 
(By  Roger  A.  Brooks) 
or^BODucnoM 

Ambassador  Jeine  J.  Kirkpatrkk.  after 
four  years  ss  tbej  chief  U.S.  repreeentative 
at  the  United  NaMons.  will  be  returning  to 
private  life  next  month.  During  her  kng 
tenure  at  the  U.|T..  she  has  demonstrated 
that  the  United  Qtates  need  not  always  be 
on  tbe  def  enaive  ioA  need  not  always  apolo- 
gise for  pursuing  p&  interests.  Her  wlUlng- 
neas  to  state  U.8.  positions  foroefUUy  and  di- 
rectly and  at  times  to  be  conflwintatlonal 
baa  begun  paylpg  dividends.  She  has 
strengthened  the  U.8.  role  at  tbe  UJf.. 
slowed  tbe  pace  of  attacks  on  Western 
values  and  Instltstlons.  and  sttfmptwl  to 
bring  the  UJf.  badk  to  the  original  purposes 
of  its  Charter.  Tliis  contrasts  shaipiy  with 
the  defeatist  poUdes  pursued  at  tbe  U JT.  by 
her  Carter  Administration  predenesson 
Andrew  Toung  aim  Donald  McHenry.  Kirk- 
patrick  declared  lo  tbe  UJf..  for  eismple, 
that  the  \]&  wOuld  no  longer  wear  tbe 
"kick  me"  sign  at  the  organlaatlan.  and 
argued  oonvlndngty  that  thoae  who  use  tbe 
UJf.  as  a  poUtteal  ("playpen"  demean  the  et^ 
ganlsatlon.  She  therefore  set  out  not  only  to 
argue  passlonatrtj  and  persuaalvdy  for  VS. 
interests,  concerns  and  values,  but  also,  snd 
more  important,  tb  get  tbe  votea  needed  to 
actually  win  somb  key  dedslans  within  the 
organisation.  As  s^ch.  the  Kirkpatrldt  years 
at  the  UJf.  have  left  the  UA  an  Important 
legacy  and  teach  the  V&.  valuable  lnmoni 
about  how  to  ooqduct  U&  dlplamary  suc- 
cessfully In  intetnStlonal  organlMtlona. 

A  key  part  of  ttie  Klrkpatrlck  kvaey  Is 
her  perceptkm.  ab  she  told  tbe  UjB.  Senate 
last  year,  tbat  other  member-states  of  tbe 
UJf.  must  be  Aamn  that  "Muta  votes,  their 
atutudes  and  tlM^  acUons  inside  tbe  UJf. 
system  inevttablyj  must  have  eonsequtncta 
for  their  relatlonsbip  (with  tbe  UA)  outsMe 
the  UJf.  systesL"  f 

She  also  identified  a  number  of  trends  at 
the  UJf.  which  n^t  only  work  against  U.S. 
Interests,  but  piei^t  the  UJf.  from  fulfill- 
ing tbe  worthwhile  goals  of  Its  Charter. 
Among  these  trends  are: 

The  use  of  the  U.N.  by  the  Group  of  77 
(the  Third  World  bloc)  and  the  Soviet  bloc 


■AmtMHSdor  Jcaqe  J.  Klrkpatrtek. 
before  Uie  Senste  ASpraprlsUaiw  Oomalttee.  For- 
elsn OpenUam  SubopmiBtttee.  Ilaicb  S.  1M4. 


to  attack  the  tnt  enteiprlae  system  In  gen- 
eral, snd  multinational  corporations  In  par- 
ticular, as  the  source  of  the  worid's  "eco- 
nomic IDs": 

Tbe  "globalteatkm"  of  world  problems  by 
bringing  local  or  regional  issues  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  forcing  every  nation  to  take 
astand: 

llie  UJf.'s  support  for  terrorist  organisa- 
tioos  and  the  elevation  of  thoae  organlaa- 
UooB.  particularly  the  Palestine  liberation 
OrgsniMllon  (FLO)  and  Southwest  African 
Peoples'  Organisation  (SWAFO).  to  quad- 
member  status; 

A  "double  standard"  by  whkdi  tbe  UJf. 
majority  practioes  "selective  indignation" 
over  alleged  human  rights  violations  by  tbe 
U.S..  Israel.  South  African,  and  other  West- 
ern states,  whfle  so  often  overiooklng  out- 
ragca  committed  by  socialist  and  communist 
countries. 

Succeeding  Kirkpatrick  at  the  UJf.  is 
General  Vernon  Walters.  If  he  is  to  build  on 
tbe  Kirkpatrick  legacy,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  addreas  the  UJf.  problems  identified  by 
Kirkpatrick  and  reduce,  if  necessary,  the 
U.8.  role  and  financial  support  for  those 
components  of  tbe  UJf.  that  promote  agen- 
das Inlmkal  to  U.8.  interests  and  tbe  West 
Where  appropriate,  be  must  be  willing  to 
review  13 B.  participation  In  those  programs 


fully  when  It  came  to  offending  Washing- 
ton. Kirkpatrick  had  gotten  the 


Moat  Important,  Walters  should  be  aware 
of  tbe  seven  malar  lesaois  of  the  Klrkpat- 
ridc  yean  at  tbe  UJf  J 

Lsssoa  i:  taxb  nm  vm.  Am  its  taatok 
ssaionsLT 

In  fesfimnny  before  congressional  commlt- 
teea.  In  speeches  at  the  U.N.  and  to  audi- 
enoes  throuitfiout  the  world.  Kirkpat.rirk 
has  emphJaalsed  the  importance  of  "taking 
the  UJf.  seriously."'  At  the  UJf.  she  dem- 
onstrated that  Washington  no  limger  would 
"shrug  off  what  happened  at  the  UJf.  as 
thou^  It  dklnt  really  matter."*  «ie  did  so. 
for  example.  In  April  1981  when  she  headed 
tbe  XJA.  driegatfam  to  the  UJf.'s  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Assistance  to  Refugees 
in  Africa  (ICARA-I)  in  Geneva.  After  learn- 
ing tbat  tbe  majority  at  tbe  Conference  was 
about  to  introduce  a  reaolutlon  to  expel 
Israel,  die  dedared  that  If  tbe  resolution 
were  introduced  she  would  fly  back  to  New 
York  with  the  more  than  8800  mllUon 
whieb  tbe  U.S.  had  ftarmarkwd  for  the  refu- 
geea.  IHe  antl-Israell  Inltlattve  collapsed. 
^^She  was  stmUaily  tougb  later  tbat  year 
when  tbe  so-called  "nonallgned"  countries 
on  September  88,  1981,  issued  a  communi- 
que criticising  the  VS.  by  name  for  a  host 
of  tbe  itobe's  piriltical  and  economic  ills.  On 
October  Sth.  Kirkpatrick  sent  a  letter  to 
most  of  tbe  UJf.  ambassadors  of  tbe  nma- 
llgned  nationa,  expressing  surprise  and 
'Wi^yy  j^  ^fi^  wnwiiniiTiiqii^^  and  stklng  each 
of  tbsm  whether  tbe  statement  actually 
repiesented  tbe  views  of  their  country.  Tbe 
letter  noted  tbat  the  Soviet  Union,  srtilch 
was  conducting  or  supporting  wan  in  Af- 
ghanlatan,  Cambodia,  and  Chad,  was  not 
mentioped  even  once  in  the  document,  whOe 
tbe  UjB.  was  condemned  nine  timeo.  Many 
of  tbe  "nonallgned"  delegates  were  dumb- 
founded that  anyone  would  care  what  the 
communique  said,  or  that  any  U.S.  official 
would  even  read  such  a  document.  When 
Kirkpatrick  made  It  dear  that  the  UjB.  was 
paying  attention  to  what  happens  at  tbe 
UJf..  many  nations  began  acting  more'care- 


•MsitrMtBtly  repeated  in  her  rematfc*  at  •  Prcei 
OJB.  rriwtlT  to  Uie  United  NaUona.  Mo- 
rSO.  1M4. 


Kirkpatrick  \xM  TbK  Heritage  Foundation 
that  the  Job  required  using  all  her  skills  as  a 
seasoned  political  scientist.  It  also  required 
that  she  carefully  select  articulate,  intelli- 
gent and  high-prindpled  individuals  to  serve 
her  in  a  forceful  "management  team"  at  the 
VA.  MIsskm  to  tbe  UJf.  This  "team"  Indud- 
ed  Charies  Uchenstdn.  Richard  Schtfter. 
Joae  Sonano.  Alan  Keyea.  Kenneth  Add- 
man.  Cart  Gerahman.  and  Allan  Gerson. 

An  obvious  result  of  the  Kirkpatrick 
policy  of  taking  the  UJf.  seriously  was  the 
unusual  moderation  in  tone  of  tbe  recently 
conduded  UJf.  S9th  General  AssemUy. 
Verbal  abuae  was  generally  MmntniAm*^ 
direct  assaults  on  tbe  U.8.  were  few  and 
muted  and  even  ritriollc  attacks  on  Israd 
dedlned.  Tlie  earlier  condemnation  of  the 
UA  for  tts  "coknlal"  and  "Imperialist" 
domination  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  sta^e  of  UJf. 
resolutions  for  two  decades,  aroae  neither  In 
UJf.  committees  nor  in  tbe  i^enary.  Fur- 
thermore, an  intensive  UjS.  loMiylng  cam- 
paign in  worid  capitals  and  New  York  pro- 
duced two  63  to  47  vote  vietorlce  for  the 
U.&-backed  amendmenU  that  ddeted  the 
words  "In  partleular  the  United  States  and 
Israd"  from  a  general  condemnation  of 
Western  aid  to  South  Africa.*  Perennially, 
tbe  UA'and  Israel  had  been  singled  out  for 
condemns  tioti. 

In  another  case,  the  Nlcaraguans  with- 
drew an  anti-American  reaolutlon  in  tbe 
General  Assembly  when  they  found  tbat 
they  could  not  marshal  sufficient  votes  for 
Its  adoption. 

A  recent  prem  report  on  a  prdtanlnary 
study  of  1984  UJf.  voting  records  Indteated 
that  the  U.&  voted  with  the  majority  of 
UJf.  members  only  14  percent  of  the  time  In 
1984.  down  from  31  percent  In  U8S.*  Kirk- 
patrick explains,  however,  that  when  tbe 
statistics  are  *»*™'"«^  according  to  lasues 
the  U.6.  considers  important  and  when 
other,  unquanttfiaUe  factors  are  taken  Into 
account,  tbe  last  General  Assembly  "was 
substantially  more  constructive  than  [Itl 
had  been  for  aome  time."* 

In  1864,  for  eiamplr,  the  UJf.  majority,  as 
in  previous  years,  targeted  Chile.  B  Salva- 
dor, and  Guatemala  for  "selective  indigna- 
tion" in  three  separate  readuttona.*  while 
ignoring  abuaea  In  Cuba  and  mcaragua. 
Tbaaifii  the  UJB.  voted  against  all  three  rea- 
olutlona,  Kirkpatrick  succeeded  In  changing 
much  of  the  language  in  tbe  resolution  con- 
demning la  Salvador  ao  tbat  It  was  far  pref- 
erable to  previous  General  Aawmbly  reaolu- 
tlcos  on  the  same  subject. 

Kirkpatrick's  reairtve  to  take  the  UJf.  seri- 
oiuly  prompted  her  to  use  the  veto  in  the 
Security  Council  when  VS.  security  inter- 
ests, or  those  of  VS.  allies  and  trienda,  were 
at  stake.  Since  1961,  the  VS.  cast  17  of  the 
total  89  vetoes  it  baa  oast  dnoe  tbe  UJf  .'s  in- 
ception. During  Kirkpatrick's  tenure,  the 
VS.  has  cast  the  lone  oppodttan  vote  13 
times.  She  admlta  that  she  would  like  to 
have  avoided  this,  but  tbat  tbe  VS.  was 
going  to  stick  to  its  principles,  with  or  with- 
out hdp  from  other  countries. 


*  "Tbe  Interdependent",  September/October 
19S4.  VOL  10.  Ho.  5.  Aleo  we:  D  JT.  General  Awembly 
Reaohitiaa  W/18. 

•"Study  Shovre  V&.  Loains  More  Votea  in  tbe 
UJf.."  the  New  Tocfc  Tbnea,  FHday.  Feb.  11.  1966. 

•IbkL 

<  S6th  Searion  of  the  UJf.  Oenetal  hwmxiMt.  Rea- 
olutlon M/lU  (B  Salvador).  36/lM  (Ouatemala). 
and  36/111  (Chile). 
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fivntod  tbt  asvteta 
t^  hB— n  ricfata 
Uiiulin  »Mott  to 


oo  De- 


fcfcefnUy  eon- 
Uwtr  dtenta  on 
and  thdr  eoo- 
;  war.  revotatlaii.  lad 
I  to  eonfNnt  tbc  8ovl- 
9t  the  UJV.  Charter 
vttliln  tha  U Jf .  aaeratariat 
theOaiianl 
n.  ItM.  tar 
Joaa  Sonano  of  tte  U  A 
the  "ihamrtaai  Iptrodmitlon"  by  the  JJ&BR 
9t  a  reaomuon  oa  "State  TafiatlaB.''  8ar- 
ano  noted  that  thla  dwicwatrated  "Ooorge 
Orwdl'a  point  that  totaUtailan  i 
to  hide  their  own  dMgotlc jgractleaB  by 
;  etheri  of  acta  In  vhleh  tiiey  i 

WMapi"'  The  UA. 
I  by  at  otiwr  natlOBa.  abrtainert  on  the 

fer  the  "aattOateral  fynlri—"  of  the  UJf.* 
KMpirtrtek  and  her  depotlaa  made  equal- 
ly atnnc  atatamenta  on  the  Boflet  war  and 
t  and  the  VIetaam- 
',  Mf^  people  of  ObbUk^ 
.  Vor  the  Hfth  year  la  a  row  In  each  caee. 
the  Oenwal  Aaaeaabiy  voted  to  eoBdenui  the 
oenipatlon  of  thoae  eountriea  by  "foreign 
vlthMrt  cendMinhn  by  name  the 
I  In  AfghanMan  irr  ttrr  p«ii*-  ■— —  *^ 


the  Seeurlty  Oounefl'a  «  aai 

■loiHin  IMS. 

for  esaapie.  «•  awn  on  Iw 

Ilea  ralatod  to 

IvaeL  In  the  Vlth  Oenenl 

Aaaambly  In 

IMS  and  Ita  aew  main  oomDi 

Itteea.  dabatea 

on  the  Middle  Baet  eooeiimed 

over  ooe-thlrd 

of  the  ddegataa*  time  and  led  to  44  raaohi- 

tlooB.  The  atth  Oaneral  Aaaai 

ably  produced 

M  teaetrdated  naolutlaaa. 

KIrkpatrIck  haa  made  UjB.  1 

Innnemtaithe 

defenae  of  tarael  a  f oeal  point  of  her  tenure 

at  the  united  Mattaia.  Mot  only  did  ahe 

work  to  anaure  VJB.  oppoaltlei 

I  to  attacM  OP 

Isad.  but  alao  worked  wtth 

tawBMfeani  tai 

I  In  1M4  for  the 
I  of  the  Saenflty  OooneiL  Hie 
landBthl- 
of  what  one  of 
Khkpatrick^ 
ehkw  poUtiBa,''  the  VJB. 
the  electfcm  of  Tlialland 
f or  the  two  vaeant  aaata. 

More  Important,  perhapa  waa  Kbkpot- 
tlera  deteimtaiatlaB  to  cspoae  Soviet  uae  of 
the  U jr.  Sacretarlat  aa  a  baae  of  mptaeate 
UTTtatltmr  aaalaat  the  VS.  and  aa  a  center 
of  dkaamlnatiOB  of  Soviet  propaganda. 
Soviet  lapniiiBgi  aetlvltiaa  at  the  UJI.  re- 

eontly  have  been  ''■ ■^♦■■1  in  the  reeol- 

leetlona  of  Arkady  Shevehenko.  a  former 
Soviet  Phdar -Secretary  General  In  the 
UA"  KbkpatrlBk  alM  brought  to  the  at- 
tentlon  of  the  UJT.  Secretary  OenenU  and 
the  BMdla  that  the  Soviet  bioe.  through  tai- 
ordlnatc  iwfiM— mm»  within  the  VM.  Secretar- 
iat, oontrola  haportant  ataff  appointmenU 
aad  the  dally  agenda  of  UJf .  conferenoea. 


and 

■ra  to  enact  lagWatian  tytawla- 
norm  atatua  within  the  UJf.  to  that  of  the 
U  A:  If  iBael  la  driven  out.  aaya  the 
tlon.  then  the  U  A  leovea  toa 

Hie  gr  aent  by  the  UA 

and  reinfocced  by  Klr^atrlek  have 
theaeverlty  of  threata  to  espd  teaid  tram 
the  General  Amwnbly  and  other  UJf.  bodtaa 
in  1M4.  At  the  Sgth  General  Aaaambly  the 
annual  effort  by  radical  llilrd  World  do- 
menta.  Xitaied  by  the  wimmiinlat  and  AiBb 
oountrlea.  to  espel  Untl  foundered.  It  had 
lam  eupport  than  In  previous  yeara. 

General  Waltcta  ahouM  re-affIrm  the 
atraag  UA  eonunltment  to  brael  at  the 
U  Jt.  Be  should  ask  Ooogrem  to  eaaure  that. 
If  the  U  A  leovea  a  UJf.  body  when  larael  le 
eipdled.  the  UA  wfll  not  restore  funding 
loat  to  the  organlaatiaa  If  and  when  the  U  A 


«: 


TO  BUBUFT  O  Jl.  VUTUMI  BLOC 


Walters  should  work  with  Con- 
to  eaaure  paaaage  of  leglslarfcw  to 
I  the  nuasbera  of  Soviet  Moe  personnel 
tai  New  York  and  to  rsatrlct  their  mobility 
within  the  U  A  There  Is  a  need  too  to  prcm 
the  UJf.  Secretary-General  to  appoint  more 
to  hlgli  level  Secretariat  poal- 
He  should  also  nimphsslan  to  the 
Seerstary-General      Prsaldent      Reagan's 

5PfiMiH  to  pnt  Mi  tiiMl  ta  Btwrtot  profifiMla 
acttvltlea  In  the  UJf.  through  the  Secretar- 
iat's  Political    Information   Hews   Servloe 
(PINS). 
LBsetw  a:  rooiLT  orroaa  attmbs  o>  isbab. 

t  n  TBB  VJt.  SISIUI 


rARBBim 

Ktarkpatrlek  split  several  of  what  had  been 
aoUd  UJf.  voting  blocs.  She  developed  prevl- 
oueiy  untapped  and  underutlUaed  sources  of 
support  amoog  moderate  statee  within  the 
eo-eaUed  "nonaUgned"  movement  In  the 
UJf.  In  a  January  interview  with  The  Herit- 
age foundation,  she  pointed  to  the  oMiet  no- 
table of  theee  "moderates":  Cameroon. 
Ivory  Coast,  liorooco.  Niger.  Pakistan.  Sen- 
egal. Togo.  Zaire,  the  ■astern  Cbrlbbean 
statee.  and  the  natlona  of  the  Aasodatlan  of 
Southeast  Asian  NatkxM  (Brunei.  Tndonesls. 
Malaysia,  the  PhUlpplnea.  Singapore,  and 
Thailand).  To  some  extent,  this  is  twcnming 
true  of  the  Portugueee  speaking  countrlee 
of  Guinea-Bissau.  Sao  Tome.  MoaambiQue 
and  Cape  Verde. 

In  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  normal 
voting  blocs  within  the  UJf..  the  UA  has 
been  going  to  UJf.  member^tate  capttals  to 
voice  opinions  OP  iasuee  under  mnslderatlop 
by  the  General  Assembly,  agendee.  and 
commltteee.  and  to  rally  support  for  Securi- 
ty Council  resolutiona.  KMpatriek  and  her 
colleagnes  have  vlalted  soecea  of  capitals. 
AIai«  with  thoae  of  State  Department  and 
UA  wnhassy  offldala.  the  vialts  alao  con- 
veyed dIsidMsure  with  the  way  a  country 
may  have  voted  or  spoken  at  the  UJf..  or  ex- 
gratltude  for  support  within  the 


During  Khkpatrick's  years  at  the  UJf.. 
Israel  has  (tnminatiwl  the  UJf.  agenda.  Of 
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Working  btiilnd  the  acenea  with  tndlvkl- 
ual  oountrlea  before  and  during  a  General 
Assembly  stssion  have  helped  the  UA  in 
the  work  of  the  UJf.'s  First  (DIaarmament) 
Committee.  There  were  three  notable  UA 
successes  in  the  disaimament  area  during 
the  Sth  General  Assembly. 

Pint,  the  UA  siiofsftilly  sponsored  a 
carefully  worded  reeolutlon  on  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  that  called  for  the 
"strict  observance  of  existing  International 
obllgatlona  regarding  prohlblttons  on  diemi- 
cal  and  biological  weapons,"  and  c«mdemned 
"actions  that  contravene  them."  "  The  res- 
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ointion.  Which  tanplidtly 

in  Afghanlsian  and 
,  reeeivad  lit  votes  of  support.  An 
altamative  rasohition.  aponaorsd  by  Baat 
Genaany.  and  Implicitly  crltleal  of  the 
United  Statee  for  "the  Intended  productkm 
and  deployment  of  binary  chemical  woap- 
'  received  only  M  "yea"  votaa. 

■no.  aastatad  In 
thte  case  by  other  UJf.  delegarinns  and  a 
wril-doeumented  UJf.  Secretariat 
Uunted  the  efforta  of 
countries  to  undermine  the  Antarctic 
TreiUy.  and  move  Antarctica  under  the 
Bt  of  the  UJf.  In 
the  pro  cam,  they  also  discouraged  a  reacdu- 
tioa  tlMt  would  have  dedarsd  the  reeourees 
of  the  Antarctic  the  "eommon  heritage  of 
mankind.''  UJf.  coda-langoage  for  the  redls- 
tributlontat  strategy  of  the  "New  Intemor 
tional  Beanamk:  Order." 

Third.  UA  negotlaton  convinced  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Psaeeful  Vam  of  Outer 
Spaee  (COPUOS)  to  return  to  the  conaensiis 
voting  principle  on  subatanttve  matters. 
Ilila  win  reqdre  the  Committee  to  seek  uni- 
form agnemcnt  on  such  Issues  before  pass- 
ing a  draft  rsaolutlon  to  the  General  Aaaam- 
bly. This  enaUee  the  U  A  to  wield  a  veto  in 
^f^  fnnimittfm 

In  the  paat  four  yean,  natloaa  discovered 
that  lendlag  the  UA  support  on  key  votes 
and  in  crucial  debates  within  the  UJf .  would 
not  go  imnnUred  or  unappreciated  by  Waah- 
ington.  CnngTwminnal  leglalatlwi  raguiring 
the  annual  acoounttbg  of  how  natlona  voted 
in  the  UJf.  alao  hrtped  gain  behlnd-the- 
soenes  "^'W***  from  some  countries. 

PUrthennore.  the  commitment  of  the  U  A 
to  leave  UMBSOO  at  the  end  of  1M4  sent 
shock  waves  throughout  the  UJf.  system. 
To  numerous  delegates  ftom  moderate 
Third  World  statee.  U  A  withdrawal  demon- 
strated that  the  Reagan  AdmtailBtratlan  was 
not  blutflng  mbm  it  warned  that  it 
gotaig  to  take  the  UJf.  seriously. 
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Despite  UA.  industriaUaed  natkm.  and 
Soviet  bloc  oppoaltlon  or  abstenUon  on  all 
three  budget  reeolutlans.  the  SMh  General 
ftssrnihlT  approved  a  UJf.  budget  for  the  bi- 
ennlum  1,M4-W  of  $!.«  billion.  Of  this,  the 
U  A  muat  pay  35  percent,  or  approximately 
$400  million.  What  is  worse,  the  UA  and  14 
other  countries  in  the  UJI.  wOl  pay  around 
SS  percent  of  the  assessed  contribution 
alone,  or  about  $1.3  bUlkm.  The  UA  contri- 
bution, however,  is  only  part  of  the  total 
$1.3  bmion  that  the  UA  hands  over  to  the 
UJf.  bodies,  agencies,  and  voluntary  pro- 
grama  each  year. 

Two  recent  fxampl«w  iUustrates  the  dlffl- 
eultlee  encountered  and  modoate  succem 
enjoyed  by  the  UA  in  controlling  the  UJf. 
budget: 

In  1M4,  the  UJf.'s  Inteniational  ChvO 
Service  Commission  (IC8C)  recommended 
that  all  UJf.  employees  in  New  York  receive 
a  3.6  percent  "poet  adjustment"  salary  in- 
crease, the  first  half  of  whidi  would  became 
effective  immediately.  The  Increase  was  also 
effected  In  aU  other  UJf.  duty  stations 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  39th  General 
Assembly,  because  of  strong  U A  opposition, 
the  second  half  of  the  "post  adjustoient"  In- 
crease was  voted  down  by  the  General  As- 
sembly's Fifth  (Budgetary)  Committee. 

In  December  1984,  over  UA  opposition, 
the  General  Assembly  approved  the  con- 
struction of  a  $73.5  million  conference 
center  in  Ethiopia,  even  as  mlllons  of  Ethio- 
pians were  starring.  The  U  A  delegation  em- 


phasiaed  the  utter  hypocrisy  In  sudi  a  vote, 
embarrasssing  a  large  niunber  of  West  Euro- 
pean states  thatldid  not  oppoae  the  reeidu- 
tion.  I 

Under  Klricp^trick's  leadership.  UA 
policy  regarding!  the  UJf.  regular  or  as- 
sessed budget  IMS  been  to  encourage  the 
VJS.  to  marimaif  the  levd  of  program 
output  throuita  better  uae  of  available  re- 
sources and  to  eaerdee  "significant  restraint 
in  budget  growth.'*  The  UA  has  alao  en- 
couraged admlnikrative  reform  In  the  UJf. 
system  and  haslsought  and  gained  assist- 
ance from  other  delegations  to  lurid  down 
the  level  of  budget  growth. 

Tet,  as  19Sa  oA  House  of  Reprmenta- 
Uves  AppropriaSons  (Committee  hearings 
discovered,  there  is  little  or  no  incentive  at 
the  UJf.  to  hold  down  budget  growth  or 
reduce  cost.  The  reason  is  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  nations!  voting  on  a  budgrt  pay  a 
tiny  share  of  UJI.  outlays.  Thus,  for  every 
$1  million  incregse  in  the  United  Nations 
budget,  the  30  developing  countries  trtio 
contribute  the  mtnimum  0.01  percent  of  the 
UJf.  budget  are  gisfssrrl  a  mere  $100.  Theee 
countries,  of  coirse.  receive  far  more  aid 
and  sssistsncf  fr^m  each  $1  mOUan  the  UJf. 
spends  than  their  $100  investment  Thus,  it 
is  the  UA  and  lother  developed  oountriea 
who  bear  the  biMen  of  incraJmed  budgeta, 
and  not  the  developing  nations  who  Insist 
on  budget  growth.  The  trouble  la  that  the 
UA  and  the  developed  natlona  have  rela- 
tively few  votea:  with  which  to  influence 
budget  derisions. 

Nonetheless,  KMrkpatrick  enjoyed  signifi- 
cantly more  sucoms  than  her  Carter  Admin- 
istration predeeegeon  in  holding  down  the 
growth  of  the  ngular  UJI.  budget  Even 
though  the  30th  General  Aasemhiy  ap- 
proved a  revised  approriation  fOr  the  cur- 
rent two-year  budget  (lSg4-13M)  of  $1.61 
billion,  with  the  UA  and  10  other  nations 
opposing  the  retolutlon,  this  budget  still 
repreeents  lem  ttian  a  10  percent 
over  the  198S-1|83  appropriation, 
during  Kirkpatrl^'s  tenure  at  the  UJf..  the 
average  inereaae  in  the  regular  *«'■"»'«» 
UJf.  budget  has  been  around  13  percent  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  Ineraaae  for  the 
UJf.  regular  budget  for  the  biennia  18TS- 
1979  and  19WHM1.  during  the  Toung- 
McHenry  tenure! at  the  UJf..  waa  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  The  reduction  in  UJf. 
regular  budget  irowth  in  reeent  yean  de- 
rives signiflcanttf  from  Reagan  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  economic  policies  which  have  virtually 
eliminated  inflation  in  the  UA  and 
strengthend  tho  dollar  throughout  the 
worid.  Tet  KMtpbtriek's  effwilHW  tai  ar- 
tictilating  Reagan  Adminiatratlon  pollciea. 
and  her  tenadttr  in  holding  down  UJf. 
spoidlng  have  flayed  equally  Important 
roles, 
usaoii  s:  pb<»iokb  acoiroiac  urruaiUBiTr 

Am  ntlB  BBTIBHtlSX  rOB  THIBB  BPOaLB  8C- 
VBLOPMBBT 

The  economic  welfare  of  the  globe's  in- 
habitants is  best  eerved  by  expanding  their 
economic  opportunities,  and  thua  hirrfasing 
theta-  Uvtaig  stabdards.  Regrettably,  the 
UJf.'s  approadi  ijo  development  policy— and 
international  ecttMxnlc  issuee  in  general- 
has  retarded  ecofiomic  growth  mudi  more 
than  advanced  Itl  The  UJf.'s  fwummlc  phi- 
losophy is  host$e  to  the  Ctee  enteipiae 
system  and  near^  ignores  the  marlcet  econ- 
omy. This  is  shgrtalghted  because  private 
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trade  and  taivestment  benefit  taidus- 
triallHd  and  developtaig  nations  alike. 

Alan  Beyes  and  Dennis  Goodman.  Kirk- 
patridt's  deputies  for  economic  issues,  have 
argued  firmly  at  the  UJf.  for  taicreasing  free 
market  opportunities  and  ending  statist  bar- 
rien  to  growth  tai  developing  countries. 
They  alao  have  waged  a  tough  «-i»«p«iri 
agataist  the  New  International  Economic 
Order,  the  predominant  U.N.  economic  ide- 
ology, which  caUa  for  the  transfer  of  wealth 
from  developed  to  developing  countries 
without  regard  for  economic  incentives. 
This  new  "order*  also  depicts  multinational 
corporationa  as  the  aouroe  of  all  social  evfl 
and  economic  distKss  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  UA  delegation  opposed  many  UJf. 
guldeUnea  and  codes  that  would  dreum- 
aerfbe  and  eventually  reduce  the  activities 
of  multinational  corpmrntions  in  the  devel- 
oping world.  In  cases  where  they  did  not 
oppoae  theae  tailtiatives.  the  UA  delei^tton 
worked  to  Improve  the  draft  guidelines  or 
codes.  Keyes  and  his  staff,  for  example, 
played  a  constructive  role  tai  the  Knonomic 
and  Social  Council's  efforts  to  come  up  with 
swislbie  Consimiw  Guidelines  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  the  developing  world.'* 

UA  policy  In  economic  developmeat  at 
the  UJf.  ahould  be  to  support  those  UJf. 
programa  that  help  people  rather  than  gov- 
emmenta;  that  have  limited  and  cleariy  de- 
fined goala;  and  that  concentrate  aa  produc- 
ing results  rather  than  on  simply  --— -«~f 
or  Inrreasing  Inputs  of  reeourees.  U A  policy 
should  aaslst  UJf.  member-state  representa- 
tlves  In  understanding  that  governments  are 
not  the  chief  engine  of  development  and 
that  they  indeed  are  often  the  obstacle  to 
devdopment  U  A  delegates  shouUKempha- 
siae  the  importance  of  including  the  private 
In  UJf.  approaches  to  development 


Tlie  postwar  transfer  of  resources  from 
Western  natlona  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, both  direct  and  through  multilateral 
bodiea  such  as  the  UJf..  appean  to  have  ac- 
oocded  with  neither  of  the  two  original 
premises  for  extending  "development  assist- 
ance"—It  haa  not  Improved  the  climate  for 
productive  International  investment  and  it 
haa  not  contributed  generally  to  self-sus- 
taining enonnmir  growth.  Inmlcally.  finan- 
cial tranafer  from  the  indiutrialiaed  states 
in  the  UJf.  actually  may  have  made  It  possl- 
ble  tor  many  nations  to  vnAA  participating 
more  fully  in  the  world  economy.**  Many 
UJf.  devdopment  programs,  particularly 
thoae  conducted  by  the  UJf.'s  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Organisation,  do  not  encourage 
economic  health  or  self-sustaining  growth 
in  low-incoine  nations;  taideed.  they  actually 
subaidlw  praetioes  that  perpetuate  or  even 
generate  poverty  in  ontain  placea.  The  U  A 
should  liMlat  on  change  In  theae  programs. 
Where  change  Is  resisted,  the  UA  should 
ronsfcter  diverting  Its  contributions  to  other 
UJf.  and  non-UJf .  programs  which  actually 
promote    aelf-sufflciency     and     economic 
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Chariaa  Uchenstein.  who  served  as  a 
deputy  to  Ktakpatrick  tnta  1981  to  1084. 
maintains  the  State  Department  establish- 
ment often  posed  greater  problems  for  the 
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UA  Mission  than  did  the  UJf.  itseU.  Kirk- 
Patrick  too  is  believed  to  feel  this  way.  Fre- 
quently, State  Department  careerists  tried 
determinedly  to  dilute  Kirkpatrick's  ooun- 
teroffenslve  against  attacks  in  the  UJf.  on 
UA  taiterests  and  her  efforts  to  halt  the 
mismanagement  of  UJf.  programs  and  agen- 
cies. TJrhenstein  and  otben  doee  to  Ktak- 
patrick have  told  the  Heritage  PowMlation 
that  each  stage  of  increasing  U  A  effective- 
ness at  the  UJf.  faced  the  acUve  oppoaitlon 
of  the  Department  of  State,  usually  at  the 
"desk"  level,  sometimes  from  hitfier  up. 

Licfaensteln  recalls  that  State  Department 
Personnel  who  took  part  tai  negotiations  at 
the  UJf.  often  dismissfd  Ktaiqiatrick's  open- 
tog  positiop  as  betaig  unacceptable  to  other 
UJf.  member-states.  As  such,  these  State 
Department  staffen  would  exndse  "pre- 
etnptlve  capitulation"  by  giving  tai  to  other 
countries'  demands  even  before  negotiations 
began. 

Kirkpatridt  and  her  colleagues  found  that 
the  predominant  State  Department  view  of 
the  UJf.  was  that  attadcs  leveled  at  the  UA 
or  its  allies  and  filends  merely  repreeented 
the  Third  Worid  "letttaig  off  steam"  or  what 
Ktaiowtrick  terms  tlie  "Turkish  Bath" 
theory  of  the  UJf.  Senior  State  Department 
posonnel  maintained  that  other  oountrlea 
really  did  not  mean  any  harm  to  the  UA. 
and  that  they  would  even  "feel  better"  by 
venting  some  anger. 

The  key  1983  law,  tai  fact  that  requires 
compilation  of  UJf.  voting  records  (PJ<.  98- 
151  and  98-104)  waa  crttteiBed  by  the  State 
Department  as  betaig  Inappropriate  and  "un- 
productive." 

Because  probably  of  Kirkpatrick's  persist- 
oice.  the  State  Department  has  begun  to 
provide  more  support  to  the  U  A  **'—*~'  to 
the  UJf.  on  important  iasues,  and  may  ap- 
preciate that  at  ttanes  it  pays  to  be  firm  In 
dealing  with  filends  and  adversaries  at  the 
UJf.  Says  one  of  her  deputicB:  "Once  they 
saw  that  we  could  be  successful  with  a 
tough  ptrilcy.  they  dldnt  object" 
ovBBOomao  rABT 


In  omtrast  to  her  predeceaaori.  Ktakpat- 
rick has  had  the  advantage  of  longevity  at 
the  UJf.  She  has  served  In  the  role  of  UA 
Permanent  Repreaentatlvt  longer  than  any 
other  siiilwartoi  sinoe  Adlal  Steveneon. 
When  she  dqiwrts  the  UJf.  this  motith.  she 
will  have  been  there  50  months  almnat 
three  times  the  average  tenure  of  U  A  rep- 
resentatives  at  the  world  body.  This  ex- 
tended term  allowed  her  to  become  nme  ef- 
fective at  the  UJf.  and  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  UJf..  Ktakpatrick  fdt 
that  she  would  have  to  overootne  no  small 
degree  of  bias  against  her  as  a  woman.  She 
has  often  said  tliat  any  time  a  woman  ia  In- 
volved in  notitiBdltlanal  rdea.  ahe  ia  likely 
to  encounter  certain  kinds  of  discrimination. 

Kir^Mktrick  soon  found  that  she  would 
have  to  overcome  a  legacy  of  acquiescence 
and  timidity  left  by  her  predecessors.  Hie 
Carter  Adminlstratioti.  in  particular,  al- 
lowed UJf.  ddiate  to  dqilct  the  UA  as  the 
principal  source  of  instability  and  injnst.hif 
in  the  worid.**  The  posture  of  UA  Ambas- 
aadon  Andrew  Young  and  Donald  McHenry 
aeemed  to  signal  to  the  world  that  the  U  A 
was  ready  to  abdicate  Its  role  as  defender  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  of  Israd.  and  of 
Its  other  alllea  and  friends.  Toung  and 
McHenry  alao  were  reluctant  to  crttidae 
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and  Tlilrd  World  human  rithta 
On  namcrooa  occiilnni,  iiiofeo>ef. 
Taai«  and  McBenry  taidtated  that  the  U  A 
«w  wQIliw  to  Join  the  U  Jf .  malortty  in  caU- 
taw  for  the  adopttoi  o<  a  taw  Uet  of  new 
notabUr.  the  New  Interaa- 
I  Order  (NnO)  and  the  NMr 
World  Infonnattai  and  Conmunleatton 
Order  (I*WI0O)-a  DJt.  Wueprint  (or  re- 
■tiletlnt  pr«B   fiimikMiie  thraugfaout  the 


of  a  paUcjr  efaaraeterlaed  tai  part 
by  defMttaa  and  atff-deprecattai.  the  VA. 
taaai  Itatf  aider  attack,  outvoted  and  out- 
nuusewrcred  In  the  U  Jf .  The  attacka  acitaMt 
the  UB.  and  the  WaM  eontlnued  for  aoBBe 
time  after  KIrkpatriek  anlvod  to  Now  York. 
RealWnc  that  theee  attack!  were  not  solnc 
unnotleed  outride  the  UJt^  however.  KM- 
pattkk  atfcncthened  the  pcevalUni  taace 
of  the  DA  and  eventiiallj  reamerted  VA 
moral  and  political  leadenhlp  tai  the  organl- 


Jeane  KIrkpatriek  haa 
the  VA  need  not  alwava  be  defeated  at  the 
UJf .  nor  ahmya  on  the  defialve.  8he  dem- 
I  toe  the  eoBttantlng  vaUdtty  of  key 
tai  the  oooduet  of  foreign 

poller 
That  taitematiocial  rdatloaa  depend  above 

an  on  the  rdattv*  power  of  nattaw 

That  the  power  of  tattetnattaial  affaliB  la 
cumulative— the  more  you  have,  the  more 
you  get  and  vloe  vona; 

That  the  lelaUw  poritlan  of  the  VA  and 
the  Soviet  Dtatan  depcnda  tai  very  tanportant 
I  on  17  A  aoeeam  tai  daalinc  with  noo- 
itai  the  world: 
\  VA  taifhtenee  with  other  nattana  de- 
I  of  lataiB  and  f  can  of 


Tlmt  UjB.  effeettvenem  and  power  tai  orga- 
-^'*«~-  aa  the  Dhltad  Natlooa  require  ab- 
aolntely  that  the  VA  btileve  In  tteelf  and 
have  eoofldMiee  tai  ita  own  valuea  and  expe- 


Klrkpatrtak  outltaied  theee  prtnelplea. 
which  were  ttait  offered  by  Amertean  diplo- 
Georte  Kenoan  thirty  yean  ago^  tai  a 
tai  Henohilu.  She  added  that 
"even  though  we  are  a  great  nation,  we 
becaiM  virtually  powerlem  tai  the  United 
Nattaia  In  the  coum  of  M  yean,  largely  be- 

i  facta  about  pOl- 


Whether  Ktatpatrick'a 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  actkma 

poet  aeem  more  quelled  to  build  on  the 
than  Vernon  Waltera.  He  would  be 
to  — «««*«h«  the  momentum  that  ahe 
■tartad.  But  he  could  go  beyond  thia.  mbag 
hla  otflee  and  hlB  pnaataienee  tai  the  Reagan 
cabinet  to  foeua  attention  on  mudi-needed 
■truetuial  reform  of  the  UJf.  ayatem.  He 
■houM  look  doeely.  for  egamije.  at  the  UJV. 
Relief  and  Worka  Afaney  (UNRWA).  a  woe- 
fully eapenalve  organtaattai  whkh  haa  aub- 
ridlaed  training  baiaa  for  Paleatlne  Ubera- 
ttai  Oiganlmtkm  (PIO)  terrorlrta. 

Other  bodlea  requiring  taiteme  acruUny 
are  the  UJf.  Oooferenee  on  Trade  and  De- 
(UNCTAO).   the   UJT.1   thtaik- 


laa  betrayed  ito  mandate  to  provide 
aound  economic  devdopment  advlee  to  the 
ThtadWorid. 

Many  other  problema  at  the  UJ«.  alio  de- 
■erve  attcnttai.  In  foeuataig  on  them. 
Vernon  Waltera  can  count  on  hdp  from  key 
membera  of  Ohwtmb  and  the  Amettaan 
people.  Their  awarenam  of  the  Utaltod  Na- 
tkxw'  ahortoomlngB  and  threaU  to  the  UjB.. 
Indeed,  may  be  one  of  the  moat  vahiable  of 
the  KIrkpatriek : 


FARRARLEAVBB 
SHED" 


'WKAVDfO 


tank  for  furthering  the  ideology  of  the  New 
International  ■oooomlc  Order  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organiaatloo  (FAO).  a 
Rome-baaed  vedallaed  agency  of  the  UJI.. 
which  haa  wasted  enormous  suma  of  money 


J.  KlzkpMrkk.  Addrea  to 
the  ftnirirlr»n  Pkm  Bwcmi  FedeimUoa,  HafM>lulu. 
HawmU.  Jan.  •.  1986. 


•  Mr.  FBLL.  Mr.  Preaident.  there  li  an 
old  aehool  of  Joumaligm  that  findg  ita 
beat  opnMrtcm  to  the  dedleated.  ob- 
jective, and  thoroughly  profwrtongl 
reporter  who  enjoyi  his  work  and 
eorers  hli  beat  like  •  blanket 

Oeorge  R.  Fiarrar.  who  recently  re- 
tired from  the  Woonsocket  Call  in 
Rhode  laland.  is  Just  such  a  repOTter. 
He  knows  his  dty  and  iU  peoide.  He 
also  has  never  lost  trade  of  its  roots— 
the  textile  mills  that  long  were  the 
backbone  of  its  economy. 

He  sometimes  referred  to  his  desk  at 
the  Woonsocket  CaU  as  the  "weaving 
shed."  It  was  at  that  desk  that  he 
gathered  all  the  threads  of  his  notes, 
his  knowledge,  and  his  observaticnis  to 
weave  a  oomiriete  story  about  the  news 
of  the  day  In  Woonsocket. 

He  once  told  a  group  gathered  to 
honor  him  that  his  newspaper  experi- 
ence "has  been  a  pleasant  road  for  me. 
I've  done  what  I've  wanted  to  do  all  of 
my  life,  be  a  reporter." 

George  R.  Farrar's  byline  became  a 
guarantee  of  a  comprehensive  and 
readable  story  about  dty.  State,  or  na- 
tional events.  Readers  wiU  miss  the 
stories  that  carried  his  byline  and  con- 
tinually demonstrated  his  insight 

Fortunately,  despite  his  retirement, 
his  byline  and  hla  woik  may  continue 
to  appear  in  the  Woonsocket  CaU.  I 
expect  his  byline  to  reappear  with 
news  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  House 
or  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  local 
events. 

The  Wocmsocket  CaU  termed  his  re- 
tirement the  end  of  a  "Farrar  Era." 
but  I  sumect  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  new  one. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  an  artide 
by  James  AnagivTfti?t,  assistant  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Woonsocket  CaU. 
be  printed  in  the  Covobissioiiai. 
Riooao.  The  artide  is  titled:  "Farrar 
Era  Ends  at  the  CaU." 

The  artide  f  oUows: 

[From  the  Woonaoeket  (RI)  Call.  Apr.  6. 

19M] 

Faaaaa  Isa  Bma  at  Tid  Cux 

(By  Jamee  Anagnoetoa.  Aartetant  Managing 

Editor) 

A  number  of  reporten  preceded  Oeorge  R. 
Farrar  Into  retirement  tai  the  yean  ilnce  we 
Jotaied  The  CaU.  A  number  wUl  follow.  But 
Oeorge's  was  ipecial.  He  leemed  such  a  fix- 
ture. Would  the  prcH  retire? 

We  can  recall  the  departure  of  Zel  Levin, 
who  was  executive  editor  when  he  departed 
tai  October.  19M,  to  publiah  his  own  newspa- 


per, the  Sunday  Star.  He  was  followed  by 
many  oCheta  over  the  years  up  to  the  d^iar- 
ture  one  week  ago  yesterday  of  our  col- 
league Furar. 

Retiree  namea  which  come  to  mind  tai- 
dude  those  of  William  Stonatasaker.  Daniel 
J.  KeUahar.  Otto  R.  Friieh.  Hdgar  J.  Allaire. 
Arthur  K.  Monahan.  CDaea  Ooyle  Hurley. 
Sdward  Barman,  wnuam  R.  Burilngame. 
Harvey  a  VanBrocklyn  Sr..  Gregory  C. 
Greene.  Fetar  FltageraM.  Harold  T.  OObert. 
Woodrow  L.  Abbott  Walter  WUoox.  J.  Rich- 
ard MaRMunm.  Fhmp  B.  Thomas  Jr..  Louis 
Blelweli.  wmiam  A.  Crouae  and  hla  pred- 
eosesor  aa  ■'■"•g**^  editor.  Paul  L.  Smith. 
Normand  H.  Chamberiand. 

Iliere  were  many  others  who  Joined  the 
staff,  stayed  for  a  while  and  went  on  to 
greener  paaturea.  The  namea  of  Martin  S. 
Bander,  Robert  T.  Grey  Loulae  J.  Und. 
John  H.  Luttrdl.  Douglas  Weatherly.  IMane 
Houle  Dufresne.  Brian  BeauUeu.  Stewart 
JenUna.  Bruce  Smith.  Donald  Jeffrey  and 
WOUam  Jere  Green  come  immediately  to 


It  mattera  not  for  the  moment  to  name  all 
who  have  oome  and  gone.  The  point  we  seek 
to  make  la  that  George  Furar  worked  with 
aU  of  them  and  for  many  of  them. 

Many  have  died.  AU  of  hla  colleagues  over 
the  yean  would  agree  that  if  thia  man 
named  Vterar  had  anything  over  them  it  la 
hla  dedication  to  hla  profeasHwi  George 
Fwrar  is  first  and  alwaya  a  reporter. 

He  once  t<dd  a  group  of  veterans  gathered 
to  honor  htan  that  "newspaper  eaperience 
haa  been  a  pleasant  road  for  me.  I've  done 
what  rve  wanted  to  do  all  of  my  life,  be  a 
reporter." 

He  may  not  have  been  cut  out  to  be  a 
super  columnist  or  a  big  dty  star  reporter, 
but  no  other  Journalist  aa  famous  as  one 
might  have  been,  oould  muster  more  dedica- 
tion to  a  task  than  could  George  Furar. 

He  lived  hla  profession  He  was  reporting 
at  every  minute,  on  duty  or  off.  He  was  paid 
for  an  di^t-hour  day  but  the  other  M 
houn  brtonged  to  the  newspaper,  toe. 

We  ahould  not  talk  of  George  tai  the  past 
tense.  He  may  have  given  up  his  video  ter- 
minal at  The  Call,  but  he  is  not  through  re- 
porting, and  leadtn  of  this  newspaper  and 
othen  wUl  stUl  be  seetaig  hla  byUne. 

George  Farrar  covered  Woonaoeket  mu- 
nicipal attain  like  a  blanket  for  nearly 
three  ^lwa^1ff  He  did  the  work  which  before 
him  bad  required  the  efforts  of  two  report- 
ers. He  had  hla  pulae  on  every  aspect  of  mu- 
nicipal life.  He  did  It  so  weU  that  It  ap- 
peared be  was  an  official  part  of  it  and  thtai 
resulted  in  his  being  crttldaed  for  being  an 
apologist  for  the  admlnlBtration— anyone 
which  might  have  the  City  Hall  reins, 
except  for  one.  we  recall.  He  was  not  tai  the 
pocket  (rf  any  mayor  or  any  administration. 
Hla  great  knowledge  of  "the  craay  houae," 
as  he  familiarly  referred  to  City  Hall,  sur- 
passed that  of  many  chief  executives;  and 
his  dedre  for  good  government  led  him  to 
suggest  prod,  provoke,  counsel,  advise.  He 
was  anxious  to  aee  good  government  and  he 
fdt  it  was  his  duty  as  a  dtiaen  and  a  doae 
obeerver  of  the  City  Hall  scene  to  help  if  he 
oouM.  At  tlinca  that  smacked  of  favoritism, 
but  only  among  those  on  the  outside  trying 
togetbulde. 

There  have  been— and  there  will  be 
more— but  none  has  covered  a  story  with 
greater  taitendty.  We  have  watched  him 
cover  the  sports  scene.  Though  he  loved  all 
sports,  he  could  play  few  because  of  a  chUd- 
hood  iMUt  with  polio.  This  did  not  restrict 
him  from  being  a  manager,  coach,  umpire  or 
referee. 
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of  the  sdiooi  of  bard 
profeadon  by  dotaig. 
challenge  ttiniwn  at 
I  has  not  retarded  his  ven- 
turesome aouL  Ha  has  tabled  any  awign 
ment  and  haa  gained  mastery  over  aU.  Be 
I  f  amiii^  at  the  capital  aa  he  baa 
been  on  the  municipal  acena. 

George  Furar  nss  earned  hie  retimnent 
but  ndther  the  knind  nor  the  aoul  will 
permit  this  adilng  body  to  dt  stOL  We  can 
look  for  htan  to  cohtinue  his  JouraaUstlc  en- 
deavon  wherever  the  challenge  exMs  and 
the  opportunity  alf ords  Itself.  Be  Impendwd 
his  "M"  tai  the  fUal  artkde.  The  end  ef  an 
era  at  The  CaU.  Bit  that  was  only  for  those 
who  want  to  bdlefe  thia.  We  doot  and  we 
feel  that  the  Farrar  mffl  wiU  continne  to 
chum  out  the  copy  on  stories  whidi  need  to 
be  told  and 
may  not  diaoem  ad  readily.* 


JAMES  w.  BAuywm 

•  Mr.  DOMENJjCL  Mr.  President  the 
SUver  City  Dail^  Press  recently  print- 
ed an  artkde  attout  Sihrer  Cl^  school 
teacher  James  W.  Baldwin.  The  paper 
recognised  htan  for  his  leading  pardd- 
pation  In  the  fiist  discovery  of  a  rare 
foasU  in  the  StMe.  This  discovery  of  a 
Jaw  from  a  young  hadroaaur  (duck- 
biUed  dinosaur!  at  a  site  south  of 
Farmington  came  after  Mr.  Baldwin 
noticed  what  looked  like  a  very  amaU 
tooth  row  expoded  hi  a  bloek  of  sand- 
stone. At  the  yme  he  was  working 
with  two  other  piexlco  teachers,  Mar- 
iann  Patterson  ^  Bingham  and  Mary 
Pe^inpaugh  of  RoswelL 

The  discovery  marks  another  signifi- 
cant mUeacme  In  Mr.  Baldwin'a  unique 
career.  The  La  Plata  Junior  mgh 
School  teacher  h  also  known  and  hon- 
ored for  his  <|soovery  of  the  only 
known  completd  f  ossU  of  the  extinct 
mammal  Tltanbthere,  a  hippopota- 
mus-like creature. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  ^ho  could  teach  at  any 
level,  indudlng!  coUege,  chooses  to 
teach  at  the  Junior  hiiAi  levd  because 
of  his  great  intttest  and  dedication  to 
this  age  groups  The  sdmoe  teaeho' 
keeps  current  In  his  profession  by 
combining  sumiter  coUege  courses  and 
field  trips  in  various  sdentlfic  Adds, 
indudlng  the  Iniportant  one  of  energy 
uses  and  appUditions.  He  uses  these 
experiences  to  wing  hands-on  educa- 
tion to  the  daaaroom.  a  technique  so 
important  to  learning. 

These  examines  contribute  to  why, 
in  1983,  James  ^dwln  was  chosen  by 
the  National  Association  of  Oeology 
Teachers  as  their  Teacher  of  the  Tear. 
Mr.  President  Ijf ed  proud  that  we  can 
honor  a  New  Mexico  teacher  such  as 
him.  I  want  to  share  the  following  two 
news  artides  with  my  coUeagues,  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
RgooRo:  From  (lie  SUver  City  Daily 
Press.  Oct.  20,  1984;  From  the  SUver 
City  DaUy  Presa,  May  18. 198S. 

The  artides  f  cfllow: 

DofoaAUK's  Jaw  ftouim  Nbax  FABMDKinMi 

Soooaao.- The  discovery  of  a  Jaw  from  a 
young  hadroaaur  4duck-btlled  dtawaaiir)  at  a 


site  aooth  of  Fumlngton  was  annoiincfd 
thia  week  by  Donald  Wolbeig,  paleontolo- 
gist  with  the  New  Mexk»  Bureau  of  Mtaiea 
and  Mineral  Reaouroea  at  New  Mexico  Tech. 
Thia  li  the  fliat  diaeovery  of  an  infant  dino- 
aanr  foadl  m  the  state. 

The  Jaw,  which  Wolberg  bdievea  came 
from  a  hadraaaur  between  six  months  and 
one  year  In  age,  waa  found  in  late  Creta- 
ceoua  raeka  rou^ily  73  million  yean  old  in 
the  San  Juan  Basin  about  S5  miles  south  of 


It  waa  recovered  from  a  block  of  sandstone 
excavated  by  a  group  of  teachen  participat- 
ing in  a  maater  of  sdence  teaching  program 
during  the  snnuner.  Tlie  fldd  paleontology 
course  taught  by  Wdberg  brought  tt  teach- 
ers, primarily  flram  New  Mexloo,  to  an  exca- 
vation site  tai  "the  FoesO  Fnest"  south  of 


Three  teaehen  James  Baldwin  of  SUver 
Ctty,  MSriann  fttterson  of  Bingham,  and 
Mary  Pw'liliiiiaugh  of  RoaweU— aetaally 
wnked  OB  the  sandstone  blodc  that  oon- 
tabled  the  Jaw. 

"We  were  Intereeted  tai  thia  particular 
block  because  it  contained  a  reasonably  pre- 
aenred  Innnerua  (aboulder).  radius  and  ulna 
Carm  bonea).  and  an  isolated  tarsal  (toe) 
bone.  I  thtaik  It  was  Jtan  Baldwtai  who  first 
notioed  what  looked  like  part  of  a  very  smaU 
tooth  row  exposed  In  the  block."  Wolberg 


"At  the  time  it  seemed  almost  too  good  to 
be  true  that  a  JuvenUe  Jaw  would  be  oon- 
tataied  tai  the  blodc."  be  conUnued. 

Under  the  direeticm  of  Wolbog  and 
Adrian  Hunt  now  a  doctoral  student  at  the 
Unhwrdty  of  New  Mexico,  Baldwin.  Patto-- 
eon.  and  FecUnpaugh  carefully  excavated 
the  bloek  wmtaining  the  fossils.  The  group 
trenched  down  on  four  sides  of  the  maadve 
bloek  and  gradually  undercut  beneath  it 

The  top  and  aidea  were  covered  by  news- 
paper, burlap  atrlps  soaked  in  plaster,  wood 
strips  for  added  strength,  and  additional 
Idader.  TVe  blodc.  measuring  three  by  f our 
feet  waa  overturned  and  the  process  repeat- 
ed. 

"The  M8T  fldd  paleontology  course  pro- 
videa  teadien  with  'handa-on'  experieiioe  In 
a  field  environment  and  enaUea  the  teaeh- 
en to  tnoslate  what  they  have  learned  to 
the  daasraom.  I  found  the  teaehen  to  be 
extremdy  weU-organlaed,  hardworking  and 
taitareated  tai  the  woriu"  Wolberg  said. 

"They  were  able  to  oope  with  extremes  in 
weather  and  unoonifmtable  fldd  condl- 
tlona."  he  continued:  "They  have  made  a 
subotanttve  contrtbutlai  to  our  understand- 
taig  of  the  paleontology  of  New  Mexk»." 

Wdl-preaerved  remains  of  infant  dino- 
saun  were  previouaiy  unknown  in  New 
Mexico  but  have  been  found  elaewhrae.  One 
of  the  best  of  theee  dtes  tai  Cretaceous  rocks 
from  Montana  la  preeently  being  studied  by 
Jack  Homer  of  the  Muaeum  of  the  Rockies 
tai  Boieman.  Mflnt 

Wolberg  said  that  Homer's  loeaUUea  rep- 
reaent  an  andent  Inland  environment  per- 
hapa  bordering  a  lake,  whereas  the  r^bent 
San  Juan  lower  KIrtland  discovery  is  fhxn  a 
stream  diannel  depodt  not  too  far  fran 
what  waa  the  ahore  of  a  vast  north-aouth 
trending  aeaway  that  covered  much  of  the 
western  Interior  region. 

"I  had  expected  that  dlnosaun  neated 
tailand."  Wdberg  said,  "and  dldnt  hold  out 
much  hope  for  findliig  dinosaur  eggs  or  Ju- 
venUea  in  the  Frultland  or  KIrtland  forma- 
tiona.  My  ideas  should  have  changed  when 
Dr.  Barry  Kuea,  of  the  Unlverdty  of  New 
Mexico,  recently  rqwrted  egg  sheU  frag- 
menta  from  the  Uppct  Ftultland. 


"I  figured  that  Barry  had  probably  found 
turtle,  llaard  or  crocodile  ahdl  ftagmenta, 
important  discoveries  on  thdr  own  but  not 
teRUdy  unusual,"  Wolberg  said.  "Barry's 
egg  ahdla  ought  to  be  looked  at  aiore  care- 
fully now  to  see  if  they  poedbly  an  dine- 
aaur  shdl  fragmenta." 

After  deecription  of  the  taifant  dlnoaaiir 
Jaw  Is  completed,  the  fossU  wUl  be  on  dls- 
Iday  at  the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Mlnea 
and  Mineral  Resoureee  Museum  in  Socorro. 


BuDwniWnn 
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(By  Ftank  niayer) 

If  the  epitome  of  teaching  la  to  be  a 
hlilily  competent  professional  who  chooeea 
the  daaaroom  out  of  a  sense  of  dedication 
then  Am  Baldwin  deserves  to  be  Teacher  of 
the  Tear. 

With  17  yean  of  science  tw>rhlng  to  his 
credit  Baldwtai  Is  the  19«-8>  Teacher  of 
the  Tear  as  chosen  by  his  prafeadonal 
peeta.  the  National  Aasodation  of  Geology 
Teadien  (NAGT)  whidi  is  a  group  of  edu- 
caton  repreaenting  Junior  high,  hi^ 
sduKd.  ooUege  and  univcriity  prof essionala. 

Baldwin's  selection  singles  him  out  as  the 
bed  of  the  prnff  ion  from  Wed  Texas, 
New  Mexloo,  Ariaona  and  Soutbem  Cokwa- 
do. 

Bakhrin's  La  PlaU  Junior  High  Sdiod 
daasroom  has  the  aura  of  both  earth  and 
apace  sciences  and  it  displays  the  teaeher'a 
love  tar  his  fldd  and  his  sincerity  in  trying 
to  communicate  this  commitment  to  his  stu- 
dents. 

Students  In  Baldwin's  science  dasses  are 
buay  ralmlating  the  number  of  aatronoml- 
cal  units  rtidanee  from  the  planet  Flute  to 
the  sun  and  are  learning  from  shelves  of 
samples  the  difference  between  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rode 

His  elglith  graden  are  expoeed  to  adenee 
tram  the  f ossU  records  of  millions  of  yean 
ago  to  the  fated  knoiriedge  from  Interstd- 
lar  mace— not  Jud  out  of  textbooks  but 
from  Baldwin's  firsthand  experience. 

Baldwin,  who  holds  his  bachelor  of  adenoe 
In  geology  from  Utah  State  and  a  master's 
In  sdenoe  teaching  tnta  New  Mexico  Tech 
In  SoooRO.  keeps  current  In  his  fldd  by 
gaining  at  lead  two  odlege  semester  houn 
each  summer  but  that  Is  only  the  beginning 
of  his  professional  sdf -devdopment 

The  iM  Plata  sdenee  teacher  la  known  for 
bis  discovery  of  the  only  known  complete 
fossU  of  the  extliKt  mammd  TItanothetc.  a 
creature  which  walked  the  Americas  not 
long  after  the  disappearance  of  the  dlno- 
saun and  reaembled  to  some  extent  a  long- 
snouted  hlppopotamua  with  lumpa  on  its 
head  not  unlike  those  of  the  modem  rtiinoc- 
eros  but  of  varying  shapea. 

Baldwin  made  this  important  f  oesU  dlaoov- 
ety  tai  the  Big  Bend  Nationd  Park  In  Texas. 

Astronomy  is  alao  one  of  Baldwin's  major 
intereats  and  he  spends  part  of  each 
summer  at  the  McDonald  Obaervatory  on 
Mount  Locke  In  Texas  as  part  of  a  group 
called  the  Texas  Star  Party.  D.  Clyde  Tom- 
bauiSi.  the  diaooverer  of  Pluto,  addressed 
the  group  lad  summer  and  the  obeervatory 
wUl  be  the  dte  of  a  SOO  taich  teleacope.  the 
world's  most  powerful  opticd  teleecope, 
when  it  Is  buUt. 

Baldwin  is  qualified  to  teach  at  any  level. 
IndudlngooUege.  but  he  teaches  Junior  high 
dudentB  because.  In  his  words.  "I  really  like 
them."  He  alao  says  that  be  prefen  to  teach 
in  Silver  City  because  the  area  is  an  out- 
standing laboratiwy  fw  the  earth  scientist 
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Lk  PUU  Junta-  Hlgb  PrincipiU  BfU 
Roien  Mid  of  Baldwin.  "One  of  the  moat 
rigniflcant  Uiinii  alioat  him  li  that  he  doea 
keep  hioHwlf  abreaat  of  major  develocanenta 
m  hta  field  and  he  doea  ptoTlde  a  lot  of  flTst- 
liand  experience  for  hla  atudenta  through 
the  aamplea  lie  brtaici  back  from  his  field 
triiM."* 


THS  SILENT  SCREAM 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Bernard  Nathmnaon's  film.  "The 
Silent  Sereun."  has  continued  to 
cause  controversy.  Dr.  Nathanson  is 
certainly  qualified  to  comment  on 
abortion  in  America,  having  once  been 
a  major  advocate  of  aborti<Hi  on 
demand  and  an  abortionist  himself. 
Over  the  jrears.  because  of  the  advance 
in  medicine  and  technology,  he  was 
faced  with  the  obvious  need  to  reex- 
amine his  position  and  to  recognise 
that  the  prebom  child  is  not  only  a 
living  human  being  but  also  a  patient 
deserving  of  the  protecti<»  of  the  phy- 
sician. He  believes  that  these  scientific 
advances  will  also  play  a  part  in  the 
ultimate  reversal  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  Roe  versus  Wade  decision 
which  legalised  abortion  in  1973. 

Dr.  Nathanson's  career  is  notewor- 
thy, and  he  has  a  remarkable  story  to 
tell  from  a  remarkable  vantage  point. 
His  imique  experience  can  assist  us  in 
taking  a  better  look  at  abortion  and  its 
ramifications  than  the  Supreme  Court 
did  in  1973.  For  this  reasoa  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  article  entitled 
"The  'Scream'  of  Bernard  Nathanson. 
the  Obstetrician's  Odyssey,  Prom 
Abortion  King  to  Anti- Abortion  Activ- 
ist." which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Sunday.  March  34.  1985. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd. 

The  article  follows: 
(Vram  the  Washington  Poat.  Mar.  34. 19851 
TBS  "BeuMMT  or  Bbuiabs  NATBAinoii 


(By  PhQ  McComba) 

Nsw  ToBK.— Or.  Bernard  N.  Nathanaon. 
In  dark  blue  suit,  oonaemttve  tie  and  cuff 
Unks,  opena  the  door  of  his  Manhattan 
hrowuatone.  There  is  a  certain  gravity  in  hla 
manner.  In  hla  eareful  oslle. 

With  a  weU-plaeed  toe,  he  atopa  Counael- 
or,  the  family  dog.  from  breaking  toward 
the  lunny.  wind-swept  atieet. 

He  is  eaha,  controlled,  a  man  at  home. 

And  a  man  at  the  center  of  the  rlaing 
storm  of  debate  over  abortion. 

Nathanaon  originated  the  idea  for  and 
nairatea  the  grWy  antlabortlon  film  "The 
Silent  Scream."  which  shows  an  abortlon-ln- 
pcogreia  by  meant  of  ultrasound  idiotogra- 
phy,  a  relatively  new  technology.  It  has 
been  seen  by  mim«M  on  "Donahue."  the 
Rev.  Jerry  FUweQ'a  weekly  cable  tdevlalon 
progam  and  elsewhere.  At  Preaident  Rea- 
gan's suggeation.  coplea  of  the  film  are 
bdng  given  to  every  member  of  Congreaa. 
Critta  caU  it  pmpaganrta.  and  inaccurate  at 
that,  but  the  film's  emotlonsl  megatoonage 
has  hit  "pro-chotoe"  forces  hard. 

"For  the  first  time."  Nathanaon  narrates 
flatly  In  the  film,  his  words  a  alow,  lepul- 
ebral  march,  "we  are  going  to  watch  a  child 
bebig  torn  apart,  dlwnfmhered.  dlaantlculat- 
ed.  cruahed  and  deatroyed  by  the  Infeellng 
steel  Instruments  of  the  abortionist." 


Wordi  ipoken  with  the  Intensity  of  a  con- 
vert. 

Nathanson  waa  formerly  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  abortion  on  demand.  Bis  change  of 
mind  has  given  new  asununltlon  to  "pro- 
life"  foroea.  who  alao  point  to  hla  aelf-pro- 
fimHnmA  atholsm  as  evldenoe  that  the  appeal 
of  their  movement  reachea  beyond  the  hard 
rellgioua  right. 

As  the  head  of  a  mator  clinic  here  In  the 
eariy  1*70*1  Nathanaon  by  his  own  count 
prealded  over  W.000  abortlona.  Be  hiraaelf 
performed  thouaanda.  Be  helped  lead  the 
pro-choice  movement  that  preceded  the 
ivn  Supreme  CMirt  approval  of  abortion 
on  demand,  which  opened  the  way  for  an  es- 
timated IS  mUllan  abortions  since. 

Be  waa  dubbed  the  Abortion  King. 

Now,  on  a  pleasant  Saturday  Bunning  in 
hla  home,  Nathanaon  laada  the  way  upatairs 
to  hla  library,  a  mnetum  of  dark  wood  and 
comfortable  old  furniture,  of  brandy  mlf- 
ten  on  the  coffee  table.  An  entire  aectlon  is 
devoted  to  Joyce. 

He  settles  Into  a  deep  armdialr,  toucheo 
his  fingertips  together. 

Be  says,  among  other  things,  that  he  must 
confine  his  sntiabortion  work  to  weekends 
because  his  life  centers  on  his  practice  here 
In  obatetrlcs  and  gynecology,  and  be  haa  no 


He  smllea  warmly. 

"rm  Just  a  practicing  dosk" 

Nathanaon's  patlenta  aoraetlmes  come  to 
him  wanting  to  end  pregnandea. 

Be  taHois  his  response  to  each  oaae. 

"Tou  really  have  to  try  and  read  your  pa- 
tient carefully."  he  aaya,  "and  understand, 
and  really  get  some  sort  of  a  vlaceral  nexus 
with  the  patient."  If  I  feel  this  woman  haa 
made  up  her  mind  after  turmoil,  and  she's 
there  only  to  have  me  carry  It  out.  I  juat 
say.  "No.  I  dont  do  abortions,  you'll  have  to 
find  soowbody  who  does.  I  want  to  reaasure 
you  that  the  moment  the  abortion's  fin- 
ished you  can  come  right  back  to  me.  be- 
cauae  If  there's  any  complications  ...  I 
want  to  aee  you.  Don't  worry  about  my  feel- 
Inga  on  It ...  I  do  not  try  to  persuade  such 
women  from  sbortlcms.  I  know  that  they 
have  gone  through  a  terrible  turmoil  [and] 
it's  a  very  private  thing  and  I  don't  want  to 
Interfere." 

But  If  a  patient  appears  undecided: 

"I  will  try  to  draw  out  her  feelings  .  .  . 
counsel  her  sgalnat  the  sbortion  .  .  .  tell 
[berl  that  It  doea  Involve  another  hinnan 
being,  and  that  the  human  being  is  being 
torn  apart .  .  .  that  there  is  enough  support 
out  there  to  help  her  through  this  ...  No 
obstetrldsn  practloea  with  only  one  patient 
In  mind,  and  you  have  to  tell  the  one  pa- 
tient about  the  other  patient  and  balance 
their  needa.  [If  herl  situation  Is  so  extreme 
that  It  justifies  the  destruction  of  a  human 
being,  well  then,  that's  the  way  she  thinks. 
But  you  have  to  understsnd  that  this  Is  .  .  . 
not  at  aO  disalmllar  to  Infanticide  ...  If  I 
begin  to  counael  them  and  I  notice  they're 
beginning  to  pull  away  from  me.  I  will  not 
pmgett." 

aamsrd  Nathanaon.  58.  lias  now  stood 
pubUcIy  and  vodferoualy  on  both  aides  of 
one  of  the  great  laauea  of  contemporary  life, 
each  time  Inveatlng.  he  saya,  hit  mtlre 
moral  being  In  the  effort 

Each  time  seen  as  a  pariah. 

Critica  accuae  him  of  grandstanding,  but 
he  says  be  must  speak  loudly  now  because 
he  spoke  loudly  before. 

Accused  of  making  money  on  both  sldea, 
he  says  he  lost  Income  doing  abortions  and 
la  not  paid  for  pro-life  activitlea  now. 

"It  is  extremely  telling  that  thia  man.  who 
Is  a  doctor  and  who  has  performed  by  his 


own  account  at  least  5.000  sbortions.  can 
claim  to  say  he  never  knew  what  was  there 
[in  the  wosBbl.  that  he  didnt  know  irtiat 
the  fetus  waa.  and  now  he  doea,"  saya  Judy 
Ooldamlth.  praaldent  of  the  Natioosl  Orga- 
nisation for  Women. 

Recently  In  a  speech  she  said,  "It  was  only 
15  years  ago  that  a  woman  who  had  to  ter- 
minate a  pregnancy  risked  fear,  pain.  Injury 
and  even  death," 

Nathanaon  aays  he  saw  theae  kinds  of  hor- 
rors aa  a  young  doctor  and  that  they  helped 
prompt  hla  early  actlvlam.  In  hla  1979  book. 
"Aborting  America."  he  tells  of  a  harrowing 
experience  as  a  student  at  MoOOl  University 
Medical  Oollege  in  Montreal.  NathaiMon  got 
his  girl  pregnant  and  sent  her  for  a  back- 
alley  abertlaa:  aha  returned  with  "a  pool  of 
dotting  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  cab.  She 
waa  aahen  and  trembling  violently." 

It  polBoned  the  relationship  and  eventual- 
ly they  broke  up. 

Barbara  Radford,  director  of  the  National 
Abortion  Federation,  a  group  of  dlnics.  says 
Nathanaon  falla  to  gnop  what  abortion 
means  for  women.  "Any  woman  who's  faced 
with  an  unplanned,  and  often  unwanted, 
pregnancy  goea  throui^  a  lot  of  pain  .  .  . 
We're  not  saying  that  abortion  la  an  easy 
decision  .  .  .  but  one  that  must  remain  avaO- 
able  [and]  aafe." 

The  critieiam  can  get  personaL 

"Bemie  Nathanson  from  the  beginning 
had  setmtd  willing  to  be  bum*  radical  than 
radical."  says  feminist  Betty  Friedan.  recaU- 
Ing  the  late  1980s  when  she.  Nathanaon  and 
others  started  the  National  Abortion  Rightt 
Action  League  (NARAL).  "He  seemed  to  be 
a  really  avid  supporter  .  .  .  but  there  were 
thlngi  .  .  .  that  began  to  make  nw  uneasy." 

One  night  after  dinner  at  Nathanaon's 
bouse,  she  says  he  took  a  aaber  or  knife 
"and  he  stiite  it  at  my  throat  I  said. 
'Bemie.  irtiat'a  wrong  with  you?' ...  He  ran 
it  up  and  down  on  hla  thumb .  .  .  gloating  In 
the  ahaipnem  of  the  knife  ...  I  began  to 
wonder,  .'God.  where  are  some  of  these  men 
coming  from?'  Any  movement  Is  going  to  at- 
tract aU  kinds." 

Says  Nathanaon:  "That's  purely  a  figment 
of  her  Imaglnatian  ...  I  dont  fool  around 
with  such  liwtruments.  I  dont  think  It's 
funny  at  alL  I  don't  know  s^wre  ahe  got 
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I's  sense  of  humor  can  be  a  bit 
On  ABCs  "Nightllne"  Dr.  Hsrt 
Peterson  of  Oonisll  University  Medical 
School  attacked  'the  notion  that  the  fetua 
Is  being  tortured"  during  abortion  and 
Nathanaon  said:  "If  [pro-choioe  advocatea] 
think  that  they're  going  to  aee  the  fetus 
haniily  sliding  down  the  section  tube 
waving  and  smiling  aa  it  goea  by,  they're  In 
for  a  truly  paralysing  ahock." 

"I  dont  understand  why  people  castigate 
my  husband  for.  In  good  conadence.  having 
a  change  of  mind."  says  Nathanaon's  wife  of 
M  years,  Adelle.  (They  have  an  IS-year-old 
son.)  "He  didnt  Just  wake  up  and  say,  'hey, 
I'm  not  in  the  limelight  any  more,  rve  got 
to  change!'  That's  outrageoua.  I  know.  I  was 
there.  He  Is  a  man  [of]  the  utmoat  conaden- 


She  always  hated  the  Idea  of  abortion. 

They  would  argue,  and  ahe  remembers 
that  he  once  said  the  difference  between  a 
fetua  and  a  baby  was  like  the  difference  be- 
tween a  set  of  blueprints  snd  a  building. 

"I  believe  In  the  sancUty  of  human  life." 
she  says,  "so  I'm  quite  delighted  and.  really, 
very  very  proud  of  my  husband." 

Nathanaon's  Odyssey. 

ITie  son  of  a  New  York  obstetrician,  he 
was  destined  for  a  medical  career.  His  father 


of  all  this  gsitage  and 
I  free." 

to  dIraeC  the 

and  Banal  BSalth 

I  he  left  a  year  and  a  baU 

100  abortions  a  day  were 

;  the  center. 

)  aa  chief  of  obststrfos  at 


a  rellgioua  skeptic,  and  after  Bernard 
waa  bar  mitsvahM  he  dlitat  attend  syna- 
gogue. His  fsmHy:  had  no  direct  ssperieuce 
with  the  Holecalist  Pro-life  leaden  caU 
abortion  a  silent  holocaust,  but  Wathsnson 
avoids  the  term,  naying  it  trfviallaas  what 
happened  under  tbe  Nasls. 

In  lOiS.  Natha4san  became  a  wMsnf  in 
obatetrlcs  and  gyfieoology  in  a  Manhattan 
hoapltal  and  "beg«n  to  aee  for  the  first  time 
the  harveat  of  Illegal  abortloiw. 
Women  .  .  .  very  111.  and  often  requiring 
major  surgery." 

He  doesnt  remember  his  first  sbortion 
but  by  1986  was  performing  "legal  pocWatr 
ric  abortkjM"  reiutarly.  "Every  abortton  I 
ever  did  was  legai  We  would  snbntt  letters 
to  the  therspeutU  abortion  rommlttew  and 
Indicate  that  the  foman  waa  autddaL" 

In  1987  Nathailnn  then  m  bis  sald^hlr- 
Ues  and  with  tw«>  marrlagea  bdiiDd  him. 
met  radical  aetli««  Larry  Ladar.  who  bad 
written  a  book  advocating  abottlan  on 
deaaand.  After  that  Nathanson  ssvB,  be  waa 
"swept  up."  I 

"Those  were  years  in  irtilcb  the  paaslnns 
were  rolling  aroiild  In  the  country,  and  I 
suppose  the  overfldtng  thcns  of  it  all  was 
antiauthoritaiiantm."  Be  took  part  in 
antiwar  activitlea.  "and  ttato  idea  with  Uder 
of  striking  down  41  abortion  laws  ssamad  to 
me  not  only  goodimedldns  but  In  the  apMt 
of  the  times,  the  iZdtgelst  Tbs  i 
powerful  to  get 
let's  really  aet 

In  1971  Ni 
Center  for 
here.  By  tbe 
later,  more  t 
being  perfonned 

He  then  took 
New  York's 
began  to  have  dodMs  about  abofttaL 

Thedoubta.  he  kaya.  were  not  of  heart  or 
spirit  but  were  InteUeetuat  sdantlfle. 

"It  was  about  (that  time  that  wc  were 
moving  In  all  thlal  new  equipment  and  tech- 
ncdogy.  The  ultrasound  maohlnes  csme  In 
snd  the  etoetra^  heart-moottorlng  ma- 
chines and  f etasofpes  . .  .  wbidi  I  began  to 
work  with  . .  .  brginning  to  look  at  this 
child  In  the  uter^  And  thea  sgaln.  ss  In 
the  pro-abortion  jtlme  of  my  Ufe.  irtien  it 
seemed  that  a  obnfluenee  of  events  Just 
pulled  me  on  .  .  .  |n  the  middle  "708  saotber 
concatenation  of  Sventa  swept  me  along  [in- 
duding  the  inereqsing  wnphasii  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  fetua.  #r  child." 

A  recent  editkn  of  "Wmiams*  Otastetrles." 
a  textbook,  puta  It  thia  war  "Happily,  we 
have  entered  an  4ra  in  wtakta  the  fetus  can 
be  rightfully  con^ldwred  and  treated  aa  our 
second  patient"  i  Dr.  Nancy  W.  Dickey, 
chairman  of  the  ^laerlcan  Medical  Aaaoda- 
tlon's  Judicial  ooiiidl.  aaya  two  new  apedal- 
Ues  developed  In  «ie  1970s:  nsonatology.  the 
care  of  newborn  ptoblem  bablea:  and  perina- 
tology, the  carejof  hlgto-riak 
Perinatologists.  Oickey  asys. 
sise  the  two-patleit  concept  lliey  go  in  and 
operate  on  the  fetua  sometlmea.  It's  almoot 
Buck  Rogers  stufl" 

Nathanson  begMi  to  change. 

"I  began  to  look  at  thia.  I  began  to  aay. 
Walt  a  minute,  khat  Is  going  on  hereT  I 
mean,  we  are  wipkig  out  thia  creature  that  I 
am  charged  to  talie  care  of.' " 

In  1974,  whOe  ttill  performing  abortioos, 
Nathanaon  oonfe^aed  In  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medtelne  to  being  "deeply  trou- 
bled by  my  own  ktcreaslng  certainty  that  I 
had  In  fact  prealded  over  80,000  deaths. .  .  . 
There  Is  no  knget  serious  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  human  lifel  exists  within  the  womb 
from  the  very  onset  of  pregnancy." 


It  cauaed  a  big  stir. 

Natliansoa  wrote  thst  he  stiU  believed 
abortion  abould  be  "unregulated  by  law," 
but  wanted  aomebow  to  end  tbe  "moral  eva- 


mirade  that  will 
go  poof!  Gone. 
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As  the  years  paaaed.  he  wrestled  with  the 
problem. 

He  diacoveied  with  his  wife  snd  dose 
the  "accumulating  weight  of  evi- 
gradaally  "breaking  down  the  mech- 
anism of  denteL" 

He  cnntinwwl  to  do  abortions,  but  "more 
and  more  reluctantly." 

Finally  in  1977  when  Nathanaon  waa  tem- 
porarily in  diarge  of  obstetrics  at  a  large 
Manhattan  hoapital,  he  waa  Udd  that  a 
woman  n  weeka  pregnant  was  about  to  be 
admitted  fdr  an  abortion. 

"And  I  aald  no  way  would  I  sanction  that 
I  said.  1  am  literally  gidng  to  ^tand  in  Uie 
door  and  prevent  thia.'  But  this  time  the 
of  evldenoe  was  beginning  to  Just 
t  down.  .  .  .  The  woman  had  what  is 
called  a  thanatophoric  dwarf  ahe  was  carry- 
ing. They  had  rtiagnoaert  it  by  ultraaound. 
Tbaaatopborfe  dwarb  are  mtahapwi  and 
thay  live  a  very  short  time,  but  I  said. 
There  can  be  no  abortkni  at  33  weeks  while 
Ism  here.'" 

There  was  a  furor. 

Natbaasoo  was  ousted  snd  the  abortion 
performed. 

But  be  bad  made  hla  stand. 

How  ooidd  he  have  performed  so  many 
aboitlaos  without  feeUng.  thinking,  seeing 
what  aaena  ao  dear  to  him  now? 

"Becauae  I  didnt  see  it,  didnt  see  it!  I 
didnt  know  what  It  was  about  I  mean,  I 
hadnt  aeen  that  fetus.  Oh.  rd  listened  to  iU 
haartteat  .  . 

When  you  take  them  out  you  dont  aee 
them? 

"Naw,  you  don't  aee  anything." 

What  about  In  "The  Silent  Scream."  all 
thoae  abaction  clinic  tubs  fined  with  reoog- 
nissble  dead  human  forms? 

"You  mean  the  second-trimester  sbor- 
tions? Ftast-trlmester  abortions  are  suction, 
irtiere  this  child  comes  out  all  chopped  up 
and  you  dont  see  snythlng.  All  you  see  la 
Just  bloody  meat  .  .  .  Theae  second-trimes- 
ter sbortlaas,  you  have  to  understsnd  this, 
we  would  inject  the  saline  snd  then  we 
would  leave  [his  voice  grows  soft],  snd  the 
women  would  deliver  theae  fetuses  in  the 
bed  with  the  nurse  In  attendance.  We  never 
aawthm." 

Never? 

"Naw.  They'd  be  aent  right  to  the  patholo- 
gy lab.  I  dont  think  I  saw,  of  all  the  hun- 
dreda,  maybe  thmiaands,  of  aeoood-trimeater 
aborttoM  I  did.  I  didnt  think  I  aaw  half  a 


And  it  never  bothered  you  when  you  did? 

"Not  partleulariy.  no.  I  mean,  this  was  the 
end  product  This  Was  a  llf dees,  limp  thing 
lying  there." 

But  it  bad  a  human  form? 

"Oti,  abadutdy." 

You  looked,  but  you  didnt  aee? 

"Naw.  I  waa  busy  denying  It  You  could 
not  cMrttnue  to  do  this  unless  you  were  busy 
denying  it  .  .  .  We  were  shldded  from  It 
The  nurses  took  the  brunt  of  It" 

They  didnt  aay  snything  to  you? 

'Wdl.  no.  but  we  could  not  escape  the 
fact  that  a  nurae's  tenure  on  such  a  unit  was 

On  "Ni^tllne."  Nathanacm  said  be 
thought  the  Supreme  Court  would  reverse 
Roe  V.  Wade,  the  1973  decision  Ifgallstng 
abortloo  on  demand. 

What  he  really  wants,  however,  is  not  a 
legal  but  a  technological  solution. 


A 

whole 
happy. 

"Ten  years  from  now."  be  saya.  "we  are 
going  to  be  aUe  to  take  that  pregnancy  out 
of  the  uterua  of  a  woman  who  doeant  want 
it  put  It  Into  either  aomebody  dae's  uterua, 
or  into  a  life  support  syatem.  snd  let  It  Just 
grow  to  Dttturlty." 

Not  Ukdy  aoon.  if  ever,  aays  Prof.  LeRoy 
Walters,  director  of  the  Center  for  Bioethlcs 
at  Georgetown  University. 

"It's  possible  to  keep  earlier  and  earlier 
premature  Infants  alive  at  the  newboiu 
end."  aays  Waltera.  ".  .  .  At  the  other  end. 
with  in  vitro  fertlllSBtion.  embryos  sre  cul- 
tured for  several  daya  before  being  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  uterua.  But  there  is  that  long 
period  between  four  daya  and.  say.  23  or  34 
weeks  where  there  simply  Is  not  sny  tedi- 
nology  that  comea  doae." 

Nathanaon.  however,  has  "not  the  slight- 
est doubt"  of  an  eventual  breakthrough. 

He  aays:  "Until  Uien.  my  feeling  Is  we 
must  dedare  a  moratorium  on  what's  going 
on  now.  I  think  as  history  looks  back  on  thia 
era.  It  will  be  oontemptuoua  of  ua.  becauae 
we  have  been  contemptible. 

"The  Silent  Scream"  is  about  pain. 

Do  the  unborn  "often  fed  pain— pain  that 
is  long  and  agonising"  during  sn  sbortion. 
as  Preaident  Reagan  said  in  hla  Jan.  90. 
1084.  speech  before  the  Natlooal  Religious 
Broadcasters,  kicking  off  his  redeeUon  cam- 
paign? 

Nathanaon  got  the  idea  for  tbe  film  after 
the  president  made  the  assertion. 

"I  thought  wdl.  listen,  there's  only  one 
way  to  snswer  this  question."  he  say.  "Let's 
just  do  an  ultraaound  of  an  abortion  and  aee 
what  wc  come  up  with." 

Ultraaound  is  a  ayatem  uaing  aound  waves 
and  computers  to  project  sn  Imsge  of  a 
fetus  moving  within  Its  mother's  womb.  In 
hospitals  today,  parenta  watch  the  move- 
ments on  TV  screens  ss  a  doctor  studies  the 
same  imagea  for  poaslble  problema. 

Through  acqualntancea.  Nathanaon  ar- 
ranged to  fDm  ultraaound  Images  of  an 
abortion  at  13  weeks,  the  end  of  the  flrst  tri- 


Statiatlcs  kept  by  the  Alan  Outtmacher 
Institute,  a  rcaeardi  organlsatlan.  diow  that 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  roughly  1.5 
million  abortions  done  each  year  occur  at 
eight  weeks  or  leas,  and  91  percent  occur  by 
the  end  of  the  flrst  trimester.  About 
130.000,  or  8.7  percent  are  in  the  aecond  trl- 
meater. 

Using  the  ultrasound  film  and  Nathan- 
son's  narration.  American  Portrait  Films 
produced  the  3S-mlnute  "Scream." 

The  title  Is  drawn  from  Nathanson's  state- 
mmt  in  the  narration  that  "The  child'a 
mouth  [Is]  wide  opoi  in  a  silent  acream." 

Nathanaon  alao  says  that  as  the  abortion 
instruments  spproach.  "the  child  will  rear 
away  ...  Is  extremeUr  sgltated  .  .  .  the 
heart  rate  has  speeded  up 
dramatically  ...  It  does  sense  sggresslon 
...  Is  moving  away ...  to  eacape  ..." 

This  Is,  critics  ssy.  propaganda 

"Emotional  pornography,"  says  NOWs 
Ooldamlth.  "Theae  are  groas  lies." 

"Leading  doctors  have  said  that  the  move- 
mmt  Is  Just  a  reaction  to  stimulus,"  says 
NARAL  spokeswoman  Emily  Tynes. 

Critics  say  the  ultrasound  film  Is  ao  un- 
dear  that  without  the  narration,  one 
couldn't  tell  what  Is  happening.  One  can 
gmerally,  however,  discern  a  small  babylike 
Image— Its  two-Inch  sise  magnified  on  the 
television  screen— that  moves,  appears  to 
suck  its  thumb,  and  then  becdmes  a  swirl  of 
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at  ■Iter  the  abortion  inatimnaiU 
enter  the  picture. 

Controvenjr  a«er  the  pain  queetion  began 
In  the  medltal  eommunlty  ahortly  after 
Iteaian'a  rtatemmt  laat  yew.  Tbe  American 
OoUece  of  Obatetrfdana  and  Oroeoolofflrta 
iHued  a  atatcment  lajrtnt  tbere  waa  no  ad- 
entlflc  evldenee  "that  a  f  etua  experienoea 
pain  earijr  in  pncnancy-" 

A  dtaaident  group  of  college  membera.  in- 
cluding Hattianaon.  lamed  a  itatement 
Mytng  tbe  unborn  "do  revond  to  ■tlmulL'* 

Tbe  official  college  atateraent  itaelf  left 
open  the  poaaiMllty  that  a  fetua  might  be 
well  enough  dweloped  to  "perceive  pain"  at 
aome  point  in  the  third  trteeater.  (AalMd 
about  thia  recently,  a  college  mokeaman 
aald:  "It  would  be  hidlcraua  for  ua  to  aay  In 
the  ninth  month  a  baby  lant  going  to  feel 
pataL") 

In  a  recent  telephone  Intenrtev,  Dr.  Jenni- 
fer Niebyl.  dlrectar  of  maternal  and  fetal 
medicinf  at  Johna  Bopkina  Boapital.  nya  a 
fetua  at  13  weeka  that  mo«ea  in  rcvooae  to 
atimuhiB  "la  exhibiting  reflex  behavior"  and 
doaant  feel  anything  "on  a  conaciwii  leveL" 

"The  nenroua  ayatem  la  ao  undeveloped  It 
docait  feel  pain  aa  we  know  It."  ahe  aaya. 
She  aaya  one  can  atlek  a  needle  In  a  fetua 
and  get  a  "reflex  tmn  the  vinal  cord,  but 
that  meange  may  not  be  communicated  to 
the  brain  aa  conacloua  awareneaa." 

At  aome  point  between  aeven  montha  and 
term,  ahe  aaya.  a  fetua  may  fed  pain. 

"Nobody  rciJly  knowa  for  aure." 

Niebyl  baa  aecn  "Tbe  Silent  Scream."  and 
aaya  that  what  Nathanaon  deacribw  aa  the 
fetua  recoiling  from  pain  and  mrkYna  to 
eacape  may  be.  in  fact,  atani^  the  kind  of 
movementa  fetuaea  make  all  the  time. 

"They  have  perioda  of  quiet  and  perioda 
of  violent  Mttvity."  ahe  aaya.".  .  .  That  waa 
wliat  you  might  aee  In  a  baby  at  12  weeka" 
that  waa  not  being  aborted  but  limply 
moving  about  in  the  womb. 

Niebyl  alao  Mya  auction  abortkma  aren't 
aa  drawn  out  aa  appeara  on  the  film,  but  are 
"atanoat  inatantaneoua  ...  It  takea  maybe  a 
couple  of  minutea." 

Tbe  partieulariy  diaturbing  acene  in  the 
fOm  where  tbe  fetal  *ull  to  cruahed  with 
f ofcepa  to  oaake  it  anall  enough  for  extrac- 
tioa  to  not  typical  of  a  IS-week  abortion. 
Niebyl  aaya. 

Tbe  film,  ahe  mya.  "baa  parte  that  are  ae- 
euratc,  but  It  taaa  exaggerationa  of  the  parte 
that  are  unpleaaant  atatementa  that  have 
no  factual  rtnrMmentatinn  We  cant  mj  that 
the  baby  feeta  pain,  and  be  acU  like  he 
knowa  It  doea." 

"Tou  have  to  undetatand  that  thto  to  a 
mute  creature."  rwpcndi  Nathanaon  during 
the  interview  In  btohorae.  "Tnwnmunicado, 
like  an  animal,  and  all  we  can  do  with  ani- 
mate to  infer  that  they  are  in  pain  ttoax  re- 
aponae.  They  cannot  teO  you.  'I  am  in  pain.' 
But  you  look,  and  you  aee .  .  .  the  grimacing 
hoe  and  the  violent  churning  and  the  agtta- 
tloD  .  .  .  And  you  muat  infer  from  thto  that 
thto  to  a  creature  In  pain." 

The  Practicing  Doc  aettlea  deep  Into  hto 
chair. 

Saya  he  didnt  particularly  like  obetetrlca 
and  gynecology  in  medical  achooL  He  tried, 
when  young,  general  aurgery  and  other  ipe- 
rialtifa 

"I  liked  it  [aurgery],  but  it  didn't  apeak  to 
me.  I  dont  know,  I  Juat  cant  tell  you.  but 
on  Mme  .  .  .  level  it  didnt  apeak  to  me,  and 
the  mme  with  urology." 

He  came  around,  finally,  to  hto  old  man's 
ipedalty. 

"If  you  want  a  real  paean  of  pralae  about 
obetetiica.  talk  to  my  father.  He  Juat  adores 


"It'a  Joyoua." 

Laughter    weUa    up,    burbling    into    hto 


"It  to  incredible,  and  even  at  4  o'clock  In 
the  morning,  tired,  hungry,  you  do  thia,  you 
help  thto  woman,  you  see,  in  whatever  small 
way  you  can.  And  I  am  not  any  longer  ao 
young  and  ao  egocentric  aa  to  think  that  I 
ddivcr  the  baby.  I  mean.  no.  the  doctor  to 
then  to  Juat  ovcraee  it  a  little  bit,  guide  it 
akxw.  but  the  wooMn  do  it .  . 

He  laughs  happily. 

.  .  Women  really  have  put  the  doctor  in 
the  proper  peimacUve.  I  was  one  of  the 
early  booatera  of  Lamaae  [a  "natural"  birth 
procedure).  Twenty  yeara  ago  I  did  that  I 
love  it.  I  thought  it  waa  Juat  treasandoua.  No 
more  did  we  take  over  the  delivery  roomai 
...  My  father,  unfortnnatley.  never  agreed, 
becauae  be  waa  bftraght  up  in  the  era  whan 
you  really  were  an  authoritarian,  patriar- 
chal figure." 

Birth. 

"Oh.  It's  great.  I  mean,  you  look  at  the 
baby,  and  It's  really  a  remarkable .  . 

He  seawhM  for  tbe  word. 

.  .  MIradel  I  mean.  I  am  not  a  reUgtoua 
man.  I'm  an  atheist.  But  I  muat  tell  you 
that  probably  I  get  as  elooe  to,  uhhh.  ac- 
cepting aome  beneficent  order  In  the  uni- 
verse when  I  look  at  a  baby  as  I  never  do 

As  If  in  some  craay  conftarmatloa.  the  little 
antique  clock  on  the  mantlepieoe  begins 
chiming  1. 

.  .  It's  at  that  iiwtant  that  I  know  that 
there  to  aome  kind  of  elliptical  poetry  in  the 
universe .  . 

Hto  voice  softens. 

.  .  And.  for  a  moment,  my  mind  snapa 
onto  it,  you  see.  And  then  I  think.  'Aw.  wait 
a  minute.  I'm  gettin'  carried  away  here.' " 

Pause. 

He  laughs  suddenly,  explosively,  hto  face 
bunching  Into  a  great  wreath  of  a  anile. 

"But  it  to  such  a  compelling  sight!  Such  a 
rompelling  experience!"* 


MODNT  SINAI  RECEIVES 
APPROVAL  TO  REBUILD 

•  Mr.  D'AIIATO.  Mr.  Preaklent.  we 
are  all  ooooemed  with  the  need  to  con- 
tain rigtnc  health  care  oogta  while  In- 
lurlnt  that  the  quality  of  care  provid- 
ed to  our  citlaena  la  not  dlminiahed  by 
such  efforts.  Balancing  these  two  con- 
cerns will  not  be  easy.  This  task  wiU  be 
most  difficult  for  our  older  voluntary 
hospitals  in  major  dties,  where  aging 
and  obsolete  facilities  make  it  difficult 
to  provide  the  care  local  residents  re- 
quire. 

I  rise  today  to  inform  my  colleagues 
about  one  such  hospital  whose  efforts 
deserve  our  recognition.  The  Mount 
Sinai  Medical  Center  in  New  Yoi^ 
City  has  just  recehred  New  Torit  State 
approval  for  a  major  rebuilding  and 
renovation  project.  Their  project  re- 
flects 7  years  of  intensive  woflt  to 
create  plans  that  will  Improve  health 
care  in  the  local  ocnnmunity.  provide  a 
more  pleasant  environment  for  their 
patients,  and  develop  new  health  care 
delivery  systems  to  improve  cost-effec- 
tiveness. 

A  strategic  planning  effort  begun  by 
Mount  Sinai's  trustees  in  1978  made 
clear  the  urgent  need  to  rebuild  the 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  part  of  which 
was  ooostmeted  more  than  75  years 
ago.  Construction  on  the  new  hospital 
will  begin  in  early  19M  and  be  com- 
pleted in  IMl.  A  KMtory  paUent  care 
pavilllon  with  6S3  beds  will  rq>laoe  10 
outmoded  biilldings.  The  remaining 
three  patient  pavillimis  will  be  ren- 
ovated and  modemiaed.  To  improve 
the  efficiency  of  hospital  operations, 
related  patient  services,  such  as  oper- 
ating rooms  and- intensive  care  units, 
will  be  clustered  together. 

Reflecting  national  concern  for 
health  care  cost  containment  and 
health  care  trends,  the  new  hospital 
wlU  contain  fewer  beds  and  expanded 
ambulatory,  or  ou^Mttient,  care  serv- 
ices. A  redaction  of  100  beds  during 
the  course  of  coostrueUon  will  bring 
Mount  Sinai's  bed  capacity  ftam  1319 
to  1112.  In  addlUoD.  Mount  Sinai's  re- 
building project  includes  plans  for  a 
new  Ambulatory  Surgery  Center,  pro- 
viding facilities  for  ou^^attent  surgery, 
certain  diagnnstici  tests  and  outpatient 
chemotherapy.  With  new  medical 
technology,  outpatient  surgery  is  a  re- 
alistic option  for  many  patlrats.  It  re- 
ducers costs  and  HImlnates  the  need 
for  a  hospital  stay. 

Mount  Sinai's  project  incorporates 
plans  to  improve  health  carfe  in  the 
local  community  as  welL  llie  emergen- 
cy room  will  be  rebuflt  and  expanded. 
In  addition,  the  hospital  wlU  be  woo- 
ing with  other  local  health  care  agen- 
cies to  improve  primary  care  senrioes 
and  prenatal  care  in  east  Harlem. 
Mount  Sinai  also  wiU  develop  a  con- 
sumer health  education  and  promo- 
tion program  for  its  community  within 
the  next  year. 

Finally,  the  rebuilding  project  will 
produce  an  environment  that  is  more 
conducive  to  mmpasrinnatf  patient 
care.  The  floors  in  the  new  hospital 
are  designed  so  that  each  room  will  be 
visible  from  a  central  nursing  gtation. 
Two  haUways  wiU  be  created,  so  that 
patient  and  visitor  traffic  wHl  be  sepa- 
rated from  laundry  carts,  supplies,  and 
other  support  service  transportation. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  new 
Mount  Sinai  will  be  $275  million.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  medical 
center  has  taken  responsibility  for 
raitfing  $110  millKm  of  that  total  in 
philanthropy.  The  remainder  will 
come  from  a  long-term,  tax-exempt 
bcmd  issue. 

AU  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  work 
Mount  Sinai  has  done  In  developing 
this  plan,  which  will  result  in  better 
and  more  efficient  health  care  services 
for  all  New  Toilers.  The  outcome  will 
be  one  of  the  most  modem  and  effec- 
tive medical  centers  in  the  country, 
one  which  serves  our  health  care 
needs  well  into  the  21st  century.* 
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LOY.kLTYDAY 


•  Mr.  LAUTEN^ERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  1  the  Utoited  States  wHl  a^in 
celebrate  Loyally  Day.  This  day  of 
celebration  waa  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1058  an<l  has  become  a  part  of 
our  national  tradition.  Loyalty  Day  is 
appropriately  celebrated  on  the  1st  of 
May  as  it  represents  a  seasim  of  re- 
newal and  hop«.  Spring  festivals  and 
maypoles  have  Occurred  in  observance 
of  this  day  sinc^  ancient  times.  But  in 
recent  years,  this  day  has  taken  on 
greater  meaning; 

All  over  America,  Loyalty  Day  has 
come  to  signify  a  day  on  irtilch  we 
renew  our  faith  and  commitment  to 
the  preservation  of  the  basic  freedoms 
we  enjoy.  At  all  of  these  celebrations, 
the  American  flag,  the  sjrmbol  of  our 
commitment  to  these  freedoms  and  to 
our  democratic  jinstitutions,  is  raised 
high.  Loyalty  Day  is  an  occasion  for  us 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  our  funda- 
mental values. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
always  in  the  fofefront  of  Loyalty  Day 
celebrations.  loftnmend  the  many  vet- 
erans and  VFw  branches  in  New 
Jersey  for  takink  the  lead  in  sponsor- 
ing observance  of  this  day  of  patriot- 
ism and  for  providing  a  means  for  all 
Americans  to  egress  their  pride  in 
our  heritage,  ^nd  our  accomplish- 
ments. ' 

The  essence  or  Loyalty  Day  is  the 
time  taken  by  eal^  American  to  exam- 
ine what  Ilvkig  ttn  America  means  to 
him  or  her,  and  what  steps  we  can 
take  to  make  our  country  even  great- 
er. We  may  have  different  dreams  and 
different  viewpoints.  But,  that  is  Vm 
essmce  of  Amcfica— the  freedom  to 
try  to  make  onri  dreams  ccmie  true  in 
aU  their  diversitj^. 

BCr.  President^  that  is  the  reastm 
that  throughout  our  history  pen^de 
have  come  to  this  country  from  all 
over  the  world,  iseeUng  lireedoii  and 
peace  and  (H>poftunlty.  In  achieving 
these  goals,  they;  have  made  an  invalu- 
able oontributio*  to  our  rich  and  di- 
verse national  heritage  and  to  the 
strength  of  our  country.  On  Loyalty 
Day  we  all  reneif  our  allegianoe  to  the 
United  States  of  Anierica.* 


THE  sbl  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  X  Join 
with  my  coUeagufs,  Senators  Maxhias. 
BuHPixs,  and  PMoxiasx  in  co^Mmsor- 
ing  S.  879,  an  alternate  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  tSDI]  budget,  which 
cuts  the  adminlMraUon's  $$.7  billion 
request  to  $1.86^ilUon.  This  is  legisla- 
Uon  that  will  brtig  a  realistic  and  fis- 
cally responsible  [approach  to  the  SDL 

I  feel  that  the  8DI,  as  it  is  inoposed, 
could  threaten  tike  ABM  treaity  within 
the  next  10  yeaiii.  and  cost  enonnous 
sums  of  moneys. 

I  bring  to  your  attention  the  follow- 
ing points: 


Aooelerating  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  ESDI]  will  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  upcoming  United 
States-Soviet  space  weapons  negotisr 
tions.  The  administration  is  not  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  SDI  in  the  Geneva 
negotiations:  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Weinberger  have  both 
stated  that  it  is  not  a  bargaining  chip. 
The  prospects  for  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  maoe  weapons  will  be  strong- 
est if  the  United  States  m>in»^t«  a 
strong  but  steady  level  of  ABM  re- 
search. Our  legi^ation  earmarics  $75 
mHUoB  for  a  new  hard  point  defense 
technology  devekHMnent  program  to 
continue  IMfcD  of  conventional  ABM 
systems.  In  ease  of  Soviet  breakout  of 
the  ABM  treaty,  the  advanced  strate- 
gic mtaBUe  system  program— the  Air 
Force  Penaids  Program— would  be 
doubled  in  fiscal  year  1986  as  welL  The 
legislation  also  establishes  a  strategic 
defense  evaluation  panel,  conwrised  of 
four  Congressmen  and  four  Senators, 
which  would  evaluate  defensive  R&D 
activities  of  DOD,  the  status  of  worii 
(m  SDL  and  the  effect  of  SDI  on  UJS. 
aims  oontnd  goals  and  policies. 

The  SDI  threatens  the  long-term 
future  of  the  1972  ABM  treaty.  The 
administration  maintains  that  aU  SDI 
activities  fully  comply  with  the  ABM 
treaty.  However,  current  UjS.  policy 
and  planning  regarding  the  SDI  seri- 
ously undermine  both  the  principles 
and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
threaten  its  long-range  future.  Aooel- 
eratioo  of  the  SDI  at  the  rate  sought 
by  the  administration  is  likely  to  lead 
to  the  erosion,  if  not  a  deliberate 
abandonment,  of  the  ABM  accord, 
which  has  served  as  the  cmnerstone  of 
armsoontroL 

The  SDI  is  outrageously  expensive. 
President  Reagan  has  requested  $3.7 
billion  for  the  SDIin  fiscal  year  1986. 
This  request  is  $2.8  billion  over  last 
year's  level  and  would  more  than 
double  the  program's  budget  in  a 
sinite  year.  Undo*  the  administra- 
tion's long-term  projections,  total 
costs  for  the  SDI  will  go  over  $60  bil- 
ll«i  before  deplosmaent  occurs  in  the 
early  1990's— if  d^oyment  occurs.  Es- 
timates of  the  cost  of  f  uU-scale  deploy- 
ment range  from  several  hundreds  of 
billiniB  to  over  $1  trillion. 

We  propoee  to  cut  the  administra- 
tion's $8.7  union  requegt  to  $1.86  bU- 
lion.  TUs  impropriation  would  still  be 
a  33-percent  increase  over  the  fiscal 
year  1965  levd.  This  bUl  provides  a  re- 
alistic anwoaeh  to  achiei^ng  the  goals 
of  the  SDI  while  at  the  same  time  ao- 
kiMndedgtng  the  constraints  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

Funding  at  the  $1J6  billion  level  will 
provide  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous 
research  program  to  explore  the  po- 
tential of  newly  emerging  technol- 
ogies. At  the  same  time,  it  will  reaf- 
firm Congress'  commitment  to  the 
antiballlstic  missile  treaty— the  princi- 
pal accomplishment  of  strategic  aims 


ccmtrol  to  date.  To  achieve  this,  we 
would  hold  demonstration  projects 
within  the  SDI  to  a  4-peroent  increase. 
This  would  avoid  creating  a  danger- 
ously unstable  international  situation 
in  the  near  term. 

The  critical  question  which  SDI  re- 
search must  answer  is  whether  a  mili- 
tarily effective  defensive  system  can 
perfonn  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  of- 
fensive threat  and  countermeasures. 
This  bill,  therefore,  funds  the  system 
survivability  and  lethality  and  harden- 
ing research  projecik  at  the  rate  the 
administrati<m  requested.  Additional- 
ly, a  new  program  would  be  created 
called  threat  analysis,  to  research 
Soviet  counteimeasures  and  offensive 
nuclear  respmise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  view  this  bill 
as  a  complete  package  for  a  more  real- 
istic pursuit  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative.  I  call  for  your  support^ 


ST.  MARY  MEDICAL  CENTER'S 
FIGHT  AGAINST  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  St.  Mary  Medksal  Center  and 
the  concerned  dtiaens  of  Gary  and 
Hobart,  IN.  are  to  be  commended  for 
organising  and  taking  part  in  the 
fourth  annual  northwest  TnHi«^n«  "I'm 
Not  Drinking  Today"  on  Tuesday. 
April  16, 1985. 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  the  Al- 
coholism Treatment  Program  LATP] 
at  St  Mary  Medical  Center  has  spon- 
sored the  "rm  Not  Drinking  Today" 
observance  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  serious  problem  of  alcohol  abuse. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Subcommittee 
aa  Children.  Funily,  Drugs  and  Alco- 
holism. I  am  painftilly  aware  of  the 
detrimental  effects  of  alcoholism  on 
the  individuals,  their  families  and 
filends,  and  society  as  a  irttole. 

The  resptmslMlity  for  protecting  our 
society  from  the  growing  prolflem  of 
alcohol  abuse  is  shared  by  all  of  us  as 
dtisens,  educators,  business  and  com- 
munity leaders,  and  Government  and 
elected  offldals.  I  am  personally  dis- 
turbed about  the  rising  incidence  of  al- 
cohol abuse,  especially  anumg  our 
young  people.  That  is  why  for  the 
fourth  school  year  in  a  row  I  spon- 
sored the  VOLS  Conference  (for  Vol- 
untarism—Opportunities fm*  Leader- 
ship and  Service]  for  Indiana's  hia^ 
school  students.  The  1985  VOLS  Con- 
ference was  held  on  April  13  in  Indian- 
apolis to  encourage  students  to  get  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  curb  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  This  year  I  was  joined  by 
Ken  Kereheval,  star  of  the  hit  CBS- 
TV  series  "Dallas,"  Indianapolis  Colts 
quarterback  Art  Schllchter,  and  Bill 
ESssex,  foimder  and  president  of  an  al- 
cohol/drug abuse  consulting  agency 
and  a  16-year  veteran  of  the  Indiana 
State  Police. 


t^KC 
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KmIi  yew.  28.000  AmericaiH  <tte  on 
our  NaUon's  hlghmuw  due  to  drunk 
drMnc  The  tanpaet  of  alcohol  abuee 
oo  health.  Job  performanee  and  eeo- 
nomle  leeurltjr  can  be  devaatatlng.  Al- 
fi^h^ifi  is  a  rHiraen  that  toudiea  all 
of  our  Uvea  to  aonc  degree. 

Sinee  Ita  tateeptkn  in  1977.  St  Mary 
Medical  Center's  Aloohollan  Treat- 
ment Program  haa  provided  care  and 
treatment  to  over  S.500  penona  be- 
tween the  agea  of  17  and  71.  who  have 
aleohol  proUema.  Today,  neariy  S.000 
of  thoae  patients  are  atm  following  a 
more  il>ainUhi  llf eityle. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  dediratad  profeasianala 
from  St.  Mary  Medical  Center  and  the 
businesi  leadwi  and  reildentB  of  the 
Osdry  and  Hobart  mmmnnttiea  for 
their  continued  efforta  to  ffi^t  thia 
growing  menace  which  threatena  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children.* 


A  BLANK  CHBCK  FOR  THE 

pwBBiimfr  m  nicaraoda? 

•  Mr.  KMiNEUY.  Mr.  Preaident,  as 
we  approach  the  vote  next  Tneaday  on 
whether  to  approve  an  additional  $14 
mHUon  in  funding  for  the  Contras 
fitting  in  Nicaragua,  we  should  pay 
spedal  attention  to  what  the  Senate  is 
actually  voting  on.  In  a  perceptive  oi>- 
ed  piece  that  appeared  last  Sunday  in 
the  Loa  Aiwdea  Times.  Senator  Cbav- 
snm  has  urged  the  Senate  to  examine 
the  predae  language  of  this  reaolutkm. 
He  argnea  that  an  affbimtive  vote  <m 
this  measure  might  "provide  an  even 
more  specific  and  generous  license 
than  Congreas  gave  the  executive  in 
19M  in  the  fateful  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.'* 

According  to  Senator  CkAKSTOii. 

If  nils  nswiMi  iilniifi  thr  Tllriniffin  rm 
olutlon.  It  wooM  live  the  rrwMimt  irgnable 
jusUflattOB  for  Imnwrllitf  uw  of  the  aub- 
^^«»i.i  \jj^  nUUtarj  foren  that  we  bave 
I  on  mearscnal  borden. 


I  urge  my  f dlow  Senators  to  read 
SenatM-  CBaimaWs  piece  and  to  take 
heed  of  its  warning. 

I  ask  that  thia  article  by  Senator 
CBAaarow  be  printed  in  the  Raooas. 

The  artlde  f (dlowc 

Qmr  or  Tuna*— Pkin- 
r*!  Bd  rca  CMrba  Ad  Has  ranj.nw 

SnauuuTT 

(By  Alan  CnneUm) 

Tbe  Senate  vote  on  the  Prcaldent'a  bid  to 
expand  mOttaiy  operatjona  agatawt  Nlcai»- 
gua  it  not  itaply  a  question  of  appravlnc 
anotber  $14  mOUon  for  "aeerrt"  antl4andl- 
ntaU  opeftlone,  Tbe  etakee  could  be  ter 
hither.  Under  tbe  terma  of  the  NIcancua 
rceohitian  tbat  will  be  before  Consreai  next 
week,  the  Preaident  win  be  requestinc  au- 
tbortaatlan  of  wbat  could  ■ubatitute  for  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war. 

CxamiDe  doaely  tbe  predae  lancuage  tbat 
tbe  White  House  la  trying  to  have  adopted: 
"Congreaa  approvca  tbe  obUsatlon  and  ex- 
penditure of  funda  available  for  flaeal  year 
1995  tar  aupportbic  directly  or  taxUreetly 
military  or  paramilitary  operationa  in  Nica- 


An  afUmative  vote  on 
would  provide  an  evei 
jyntT««if  Ueenae  than  OongreH  gave  tbe  ex- 
ecutive tai  1M4  In  tbe  fateful  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Tbat  anffleed  for  more  than  a 
a  auhatltute  for  a  declaratlnn  of 
VIetnasB.  OMiihodia  and  laoa. 
More  than  M.ooa  Amarlean  tnwpo  died  in 
tbe  Bupiwewlly  "Usaited"  war  autbotiaed  by 
tbe  1M4  coiwaaalanal  reaolutlon. 

believed  tbat  tbe  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
alBWly  provided  rbetorfeal  baek- 
iiw  o<  a  iHT"**^  Piealdant  for  a  abow  of 
foree  gainst  a  peaky  Third  Wotld  natloiL 
But  tbe  White  Houae  aubaequantly  used  tbe 
burrled-tbrougb  raMdutlon  as  a  fSr 
pant  of  autboetty.  Xntanrlswi 
for  a  recent  Sanato  study 
tbat  kef  oOlelalB  tai  tbe  1M4 

^im    opportunity, 
then  tbe  natkinal  aeeurlty 

awreaa  anrdy  did  not  bSUevc 
to  1M4  tbat  it  was  vottaic  for  tbe  war  tbat 
happenad."  Tet.  as  Brnwly  noted,  tbeeycu- 

tbe  (Tonkin  Oulf)  resotaitlan  as  tbe  func- 
tional equivalant  of  a  dertataHnn  of  war." 
MiebolaB  deB.  iratannliarh  who  was  deputy 
attocney  genetal  in  19a4.  tater  adBoitted 
tbat  the  reported  torpedeiiia  ot  VJB.  abipe 
in  watets  off  Vietnam  was  "notbinc."  But 
wauM  tawtat  tai  key  IMT  Oon- 
heartaiff  that  tbe  Oulf  of  TonUn 
raaoiutlon  'ia  aa  broad  an  autlMtlsatlan  for 
tbe  uae  of  amed  f orcea  for  a  purpoae  as  any 
dedaratlan  <rf  war." 

If  tbto  Oongreoa  adopta  tbe  Nlearagua  rea- 
olutlon.  it  would  give  tbe  Preaident  arguable 
juatifieatlOB  for  «— "•^^w-**  uae  of  tbe  sub- 
atantial  VJB.  military  forces  that  we  have 
amaaaed  on  Nicaragua'a  bordera.  Tbeee 
foroea  mdude  ft.000  VA  troopa  tbat  tbe 
rwiilagisi  has  engaged  this  month  to  infan- 
try, tank  and  air  aupport  exerdaea  rumbling 
within  three  mUea  of  Nicaragua'a  border. 
Tlie  Pentagon  alao  baa  mahitalnart  a  aemi- 
permanent  naval  preaence  within  tight  of 
both  mearagua'a  weatem  and  eastern 
tbaea  navel  forces  begin  new  exer- 
thlaweek. 

Tbe  Preaident  would,  of  courae.  have  to 
oonw  book  to  Congreaa  for  additional  fund- 
li«.  But  with  a  blanket  autboilaatlon  In 
band  and  VJB.  troopa  already  In  combat,  tbe 
White  Houae  would  be  in  a  atrong  pooitan  to 
get  what  it  wanted  from  a  Congreaa  reluc- 
tant to  "Withdraw  under  Are." 

Thia  la  not  aimidy  a  debate  over  parlia- 
mentary formidiama,  over  tbe  proper  mech- 
antam  for  autboriaing  aete  of  war.  We 
abould  take  the  opportunity  provided  by 
next  week'a  flrat  fun.  pubUc  Senate  debate 
and  vote  on  military  operationa  against  the 
iftamMnlatat  to  consider  an  escalating  VA 
policy  gone  wrong. 

Our  Nieaiagua  policy  is  wrong  because  It 
Is  taamoral:  UjB.  taxpayer  doUara  should  not 
be  used  to  aponsor  scte  of  International  ter- 
rorlam  In  Nlcaraguan  vtUagea.  harbora  and 
dtles. 

It  la  wrong  because  It  la  Illegal:  VA  fund- 
liw  of  military  efforta  to  overthrow  a  gov- 
ernment tbat  we  recognise  vlolatcB  not  only 
tbe  charter  to  the  United  Natiooa  and  tbe 
Organiaatlon  of  Ameican  Statea  but  our 
own  Constitution  aa  welL 

It  la  wrong  because  it  vicriatce  our  national 
prlndplea:  Ko  nntter  how  we  deplore  the 
Sandiniataa"  eurta  on  dvQ  Ubertlea  and 
their  aupport  from  Havana  and  Moaoow.  we 
muat  not  adopt  the  attitude  that  our  enda 
Juatify  our  means.  We  Ul  aerve  Amerlca'a 
wiiMtmi  of  promoting  democracy  when  we 
fTfv'M*  our  adveraary'a  most  deplorable 
tacticB. 


But  for  tbooe  who  feel  tbat  aaoraUty  and 
legality  and  natkaial  prtadples  have  no 
plaee  on  a  troiAled  planet.  I  would  hope 
tbat  tbe  taapraetleallty  of  current  Admtaiia- 
tratlon  efforts  would  bs  dsdaive. 

Tbe  fact  la  tbat  U  A-bankroDed  efforta  to 
undatnine  tbe  Bandlnlataa  have  proven  ut- 
tarty  counterproductive.  They  have  in- 
istle.  natlonsllst  support  for 
tndhitoiaa  Thej  have  isolatad  NIeaia- 
opposed  to  tbe  aanrthitiiaa  and  have 
tbesa.  by  ssaoriatlon.  aOlas  of  CIA- 
tcrrorista.  They  have  paovided  the 

s  snd  poUtloal  frsodasas  sad  for 
rdylng  baavOy  on  Warsaw  Ftet  natloBS  for 
aeeurtty  aaalarantvt  And  after  four  yeara  and 
nnriy  $1M  million  in  UjB.  taxpayer  funda. 
thoae  efforts  have  failed  to  wroat  one  taieb 
of  son  from  tbe  OandtailBtss  flontroL  A  reso- 
lution authorising  direct  or  indirect  military 
or  paramilitary  operationa  In  Nicaragua  wm 
not  help  either. 

On  tbe  lOtb  annhreraary  of  our  withdraw- 
al from  our  "Itanited  war"  in  Vietnam,  we 
ataould  reeaU  aome  of  tbe  leaaona  of  oppoa- 
liw  nationaUat  movemento  in  urban  and 
jungle  warfare  on  their  own  aolL 

Just  SB  tbe  Oulf  of  Tonkin  reaohittan  did. 
tbe  Nicaragua  autboilBatlan  eonld  open  the 
door  for  a  war  that  tbe  American  people  do 
not  understand,  wm  not  aupport  and  do  not 
IwUeve  hoUb  the  promise  of  advancing  our 
national  tntereet  in  atable  demofratir  devel- 
opmente  In  a  turbulent  region. 

Congreaa  muat  not  repeat  the  tragic  error 
of  1M4.* 


THE  IMS  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL 
TO  CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  CHAFES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  Senator  BoacHwnz  and 
other  distinguished  colleaguea  in  the 
19S5  Congressional  Call  to  Consdenee 
for  Soviet  Jewry. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  long  persecuted 
the  Soviet  Jews.  Under  official  Soviet 
policy.  Jews  who  struggle  to  maintain 
and  carry  on  their  cultural  and  reli- 
gious heritage  are  denied  edticatlonal 
and  employment  (q)poitunltles  and— in 
thousands  of  tragic  cases— imprisoned 
or  forced  Into  Internal  exile.  Thoae 
who  0(miprlBe  this  courageous  segment 
of  Soviet  society  struggle  dally  for  the 
basic  human  rights  we  In  the  United 
Statea  take  for  granted. 

In  the  last  year,  as  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  slowed  emigration  to  a 
trickle,  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
become  even  bleaker.  The  figures  are 
beo(»ilng  familiar  to  all  of  us.  but 
they  bear  repeatinr  In  1979.  51.320 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate:  in  1984 
that  figure  plummetted  to  896.  the 
lowest  level  since  1970.  It  Is  estimated 
that  some  350.000  Soviet  Jews  have  re- 
ceived invitations  fnnn  Israel  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  settle  in  a  land 
where  they  would  be  welcome  as  citi- 
sens  and  free  to  practice  their  beliefs. 
We  now  face  a  situation  In  which 
almost  all  of  those  brave  enough  to 
apply  for  exit  vlaas  are  refused  and 
face  an  uncertain  future  of  unemploy- 
ment.   KGB   harassment,    and   false 


arrest.  The  peiwcution  of  these  re- 
f  usenlks  has  discouraged  *!vnigandi  of 
other  Jews  wno  long  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  irom  even  expressing 
thatdeaire.        I 

I  recently  Joihed  38  of  my  distin- 
guished coUeagtkes  in  signing  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Mikhail  I  Gorbachev,  the  new 
leader  of  the  iBovlet  Union,  urging 
him.  at  this  crural  Junction  In  Soviet- 
American  relations,  to  review  his  Gov- 
ernment's current  policy  toward 
Soviet  Jews  and  oiien  once  agiJn  the 
door  of  emigration. 

It  Is  vital  ttlat  Soviet  leaden  be 
made  aware  of  our  deep  concem  in 
this  matter,  not  only  because  of  the 
emigration  problem,  but  alao  because 
of  the  steived-up  suppresakm  of 
Jewish  cultural  gctivities.  AoaHtUng  to 
a  State  I>ei»art>nent  report  entitled 
"The  Soviet  Ctackdown  on  Jewish 
Cultural  AcUvltljes."  in  late  July  1984. 
the  Soviet  authorities  began  a  majm-. 
sustained  crackdown  on  Heluew  teach- 
ers and  other  Jefrish  cultural  activists. 
The  report  add^  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the!  t^mpaign  has  been 
consciously  dlrecited  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  diEcredtt  the  revival  of  Jewish 
culture  in  the  Soiviet  Union." 

One  victim  of  jthis  kind  is  Igor  Gu- 
berman.  a  refufenlk  whose  case  re- 
cently was  brought  to  my  attention. 
Mr.  Guberman  1$  a  writer,  the  author 
of  popular  bookg  and  science  articles 
for  young  people,  and  the  former 
editor  of  the  unofficial  Jewish  cultural 
Journal.  "Jews  ir^  the  UASJl."  In  De- 
cember 1978  he  i^pplled  for  an  exit  visa 
and  was  ctmtaMed  several  months 
later  by  the  KCfB  with  an  offer  of  a 
visa  in  return  fof  spying  activities  and 
denunciation  ofjfeUow  Jewish  activ- 
ists. Mr.  Gubem^n  ref  uaed  to  collabo- 
rate and  was  arrtsted  shortly  thereaf- 
ter on  false  charkes  of  selling  ieouB,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  collector  for 
many  years.  He  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  5  yeara  of  hard  labm-,  and  at 
last  word  he  was  living  in  intonal 
exile  in  Siberia,  far  from  his  wife  and 
two  children.       ' 

I  tirge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  consider  the  fact  that  there  are 
thousands  of  Igar  Gubermans  whose 
stories  never  reach  the  West.  Their 
treatment  by  thf  Soviet  Government 
is  an  intolerable  flenlal  of  aome  of  the 
most  basic  human  rights— the  rl^t  to 
think  and  bellevt  as  one  chooses,  and 
to  preserve  one's  jcultural  heritage.  Let 
us  hope  that  out  call  to  conaclence  Is 
heard  by  the  n^  Soviet  leadership 
and  that  the  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews  will  soon  co^iie  to  an  end.* 
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ORDER  QF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  abs^ce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  thdroU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  Is  rescinded. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  PM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
pjn. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:58 
ajn..  recessed  untO  2  pjn.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  CMr. 

MATTIII<a.T]. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  E. 
KRINGS  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  i»cvlous  order,  the  hour  of  2  p  jn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  John  E.  Krings.  to  be 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation. Department  of  Defense,  which 
the  (derk  wHl  r^wrt. 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  read 
the  namiimtlon  of  John  K  Krings.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation.  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  watting  for  the  managers  to  come 
to  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  wHl  call  tbe  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  ther^ 

Mr.  GOIJ>WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  (luwum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  objection.  It  Is  so  orderecL 

The  time  for  c(»islderatl(m  of  the 
nomination  will  now  be  limited  to  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  or  their  designees, 
with  motloas.  appeals,  or  points  of 
order  to  be  In  order,  and  foUowing 
conduskm  of  the  yielding  back  of  the 
time,  the  Seimte  shall  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  vote  on  the  confirmaticm  of 
the  iMnnlnatlon. 

Mr.  GOIJ>WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
aok  unanimous  consent  that  any  fur- 
ther quorum  calls  be  equally  divided 
between  both  sides. 

The  PREXODING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  <>bJeetlon? 

Vinthout  objection,  it  Is  so  ordere(L 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  disttngulshed  Senator  that  I  do 
not  think  I  will  take  over  15  minutes. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  President,  after  a 
delay  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  admin- 
istration has  announced  a  nominee  to 
be  the  first  Director  of  the  congres- 
sicmally  mandated  Office  of  Oper-. 
atlomd  Test  and  Evaluation:  Mr.  Jack 
Krings. 

Of  all  the  appointments  that  the 
Seimte  will  review  during  the  99th 
Congress,  this  will  probab^  be  the  one 
most  crucial  to  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  Whoever  holds  this  Job  wlU 
determine  whether  our  soldiers,  safl- 
ors.  and  airmen  wiU  be  forced  to  fight 
the  next  war  with  weapons  that  do  not 
work. 

I  have  met  Mr.  iCHngn  i  uke  him 
and  find  him  superbly  qualified  to 
direct  noncombat  testing.  But  too 
many  lives  are  at  stake  to  permit 
someone  without  any  experience  at  all 
in  realistic  combat-type  testing  and 
with  29  years  of  pro-industry  orienta- 
tion to  set  the  first  and  most  lasting 
precedents  for  this  vitally  needed  new 
function.  It  is  therefore  with  great  re- 
luctance—and (mly  on  behalf  of  those 
who  will  have  to  risk  their  lives  hi 
combat— that  I  am  forced  to  oppose 
Mr.  Krings'  appointmmt  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me. 

The  Senate  voted  91  to  5  to  establish 
this  indQ)endent  position  and  this 
office  because  it  was  becoming  all  too 
clear  that,  since  well  before  the  ^Het- 
nam  war.  we  have  been  buying  an  in- 
creasing number  of  weapons  that  have 
failed,  or  wUl  fail,  in  combat.  The  Con- 
gress wanted  stmieone  quite  independ- 
ent of  develomnent  and  procurement 
interests  to  insure  adequate  combat- 
type  testing  before  each  major  pro- 
curement decision  and  to  insure  unbi- 
ased reporting  of  the  results  of  that 
testing  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress. 

The  minimum  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  perform  this  Job  properly  are: 

First,  solid  experience  In  the  difficul- 
ties of  conducting  and/or  analysing  re- 
alistic operatkmal  tests;  that  Is.  tests 
that  realistically  reproduce  the  stress- 
ful, hostile  combat  envlixminent 
rather  than  tests  under  the  dean.  Ide- 
lized  conditions  of  the  engineering  test 
range. 

Second,  demonstrated  Independence 
from  bureaucratic  pressures  and  a 
proven  wilUngness  to  risk  career  in 
order  to  r^iort  truthfully  on  matters 
affecting  survtvial  and  eff  ectivoieas  in 
ccmibat. 

I  know  that  i>eople  meeting  these 
minimum  qualifications  do  indeed 
exist.  Twice  in  the  last  year,  at  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  have  recommended 
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OoL  Junes  Burton,  an  oflloer  who  has 
certainly  {woven  that  be  exoeedi  theee 
itandanii.  Of  eourK.  I  undentand 
that  the  admlntatratian  Is  under  no 
constraint  to  accept  such  a  reeonunen- 
dation.  On  the  other  hand,  havinc 
twice  requested  concrwarionsl  advice, 
the  admhilstnitlon  is  obllgatfd  to 
come  up  with  a  candldat.f  at  least  as 
qualliled  as  the  one  we  recommended. 
This  they  have  failed  to  da  Much  to 
my  retret.  ICr.  Krlncs  cannot  come 
dose  to  meetlnc  either  oat  of  these 


First,  with  respect  to  experience  in 
cooductlnK  or  analyalng  realistic  oper- 
atlcnal  testlnc.  Mr.  Krln«i  has  ncme— 
as,  to  his  credit,  he  clearly  stated  that 
before  the  military  reform  caucus  on 
llardi  19. 1  believe  he  has  outstanding 
QuaUfleatloas  as  a  corporate  engineer- 
Ing  test  pUoC  but  that  kind  of  careful- 
ly rehearsed  and  cantroiled  develop- 
mental testing  has  no  relationship  to 
the  wortd  of  operatlaoal  testing:  that 
Is.  to  reproducing  the  rigors  and  sur- 
prises of  oombat  In  order  to  weed  out 
weapons  that  wm  ffefl  In  war.  As  Just 
one  wramMe  of  this  absence  of  experi- 
ence, when  asked  by  the  military 
reform  caucus.  Mr.  Krings  was  unable 
to  give  even  a  cursory  d«ecription  of 
how  he  mi^t  approach  testing  a  new 
ICSM  under  oombati-lflrf  condltloas. 

Seecod.  with  respect  to  demonstrat- 
ed Independence  from  the  ivessures  of 
IndttBtry  and  the  weapons  acquisition 
bureauGvaey;  I  greatly  admire  Mr. 
Krhwa*  39  years  of  loyal,  successful 
service  to  McDonnell  Doui^as.  But. 
based  on  Mr.  Krings*  own  statement, 
the  attitudes  Ingrained  by  those  29 
years  are  Uk^  to  be  an  Insurmount- 
able obstacle  when  the  time  comes  to 
demand  a  year's  productkm  slippage  In 
order  to  test  an  excessively  flammable 
armored  Infantry  carrier  or  to  report 
forthrlitfitly  the  teflure  of  a  major 
mlsBOe  program  with  $S  billion  already 
Invested. 

This  we  see.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
I»ime  •TMwpi*  of  the  revolving  door  In 
reverse.  In  the  revrtvlng  door  syn- 
drome. usmDy  we  see  military  person- 
nel who  malw  giant  awards  to  ctmtrac- 
tors  and  then  only  a  few  days  or  even 
a  few  hours  later  are  working  for 
those  same  contractors. 

Mr.  Krings.  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  with  MdXnnell  Douglas,  one  of 
the  prime  and  major  contractors  in 
the  def mse  industry,  for  29  years,  and 
whether  at  not  he  would  occupy  this 
po^tkm  of  an  instltutlonallaed  whistle 
blower  remains  In  my  mind  much  in 
doubt 

A  few  other  examples.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  demonstrate  some  of  the 
I  c  sifini  for  my  concern. 

Mr.  Krings  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  he  hoped  the 
need  for  an  Independent  operational 
terting  director  would  disappear  after 
he  had  restored  confidence  in  the  test- 
ing pi 


Mr.  President,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, this  is  very  similar  to  naming  a 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
ttiergy  or  a  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  education  to  hear  them  only 
In  their  first  day  at  work  to  say  that 
their  rde  and  their  mission  is  to  abol- 
ish that  particular  Department. 

When  asked  by  the  military  reform 
caucus  whether  he  would  have  im- 
posed a  highly  artlfkdal  "success-ori- 
ented'* McDonnell  Douglas  operation- 
al fUi^t  test  of  an  F-18  that  took 
place  under  him.  Mr.  Krings  respond- 
ed. "No"— and  went  on  to  explain  that 
a  test  pilot's  Job  Is  to  simply  carry  out 
the  tests  that  are  assigned  to  him 
without  questioning  their  usefulness 
(V  realism. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  that  Is  the 
creed  of  a  test  i^lot.  but  if  we  name  a 
person  with  that  phllooophy  to  direct 
our  new  Office  of  Operational  Testing, 
then  I  fear  this  exerdse  we  are  en- 
gaged in  this  afternoon  is  futile. 

Sbnilarlly.  he  told  the  military 
reform  caucus  that,  as  Director  of 
Operational  Testing  he  would  not 
review  or  question  the  combat  realism 
of  service  "requirements"  for  a 
weapon  and.  further,  that  he  would 
simply  test  any  system  against  those 
requirements,  independent  of  their  ar- 
tificiality. 

Jack  Krings  is  an  accomplished  cor- 
porate test  pOot  and  an  admirable  in- 
dlvlduaL  He  has  remarkable  quallf  ica- 
tlons  to  help  develop  weapons,  but  not 
for  the  Job  of  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation.  I  know  that  can- 
didates fully  qiiallfled  for  the  Job 
exist  As  anxious  as  I  am  to  have  this 
long-vacant  posltltm  filled.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  an  individual  with  excel- 
lent but  unrelated  qualifications 
would  be  worse  than  no  Director  at  alL 
After  all.  the  first  leader  of  this  criti- 
cal office  will  set  the  standards  for  re- 
alistic testing  and  unbiased  reporting 
for  yean  to  come. 

The  Director  of  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  will  be  our  service- 
men's last  line  of  defense  against  a 
slipshod  weapons  acquisition  process 
that  has  repntedly— in  World  War  n. 
Korea,  and  Vietnam— produced  weap- 
ons that  have  cost  the  Uvea  of  too 
many  of  our  young  people  in  combat 

We  owe  these  young  people.  Mr. 
President  the  right  person  for  this 
Job.  one  who  is  not  afraid  to  blow  the 
whistle,  one  who  is  not  afraid  to  stand 
up  to  the  contracting  industry,  one 
who  is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  to  the 
Pentagtm  itself,  and  one  who  will  cer- 
tainly stand  up  and  speak  for  our  mili- 
tary perKHinel  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  do  not  think.  Mr.  President  in  all 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Krings.  that  he  is 
the  proper  man  for  this  role.  He  has 
evident  talents.  He  is  sincere.  He  is 
conscientious. 

I  believe  those  talents  and  his  long 
experience  in  developmental  testing 
would  be  extremely  valuable  in  the 


highest  DOD  developmental  testing 
poaltion.  the  Director  of  Defense  Test 
and  Svahiatlon  under  the  Undefsecre- 
tary  for  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, a  Job  which  Is  now  vacant  and 
for  whteh  I  believe  Mr.  Krings,  to  be 
eminently  qualified. 

The  first  Dtreetor  of  the  Operation- 
al Test  Office  will  set  the  Umt  and 
precedent  tat  those  who  follow,  and  it 
Is  wpedally  Important  to  And  a  man 
who  is  tough  enou^  and  stubborn 
enough  to  stand  up  to  extraordinary 
pressures.  I  have  three  sons  of  draft 
age  and  do  not  want  any  of  them  to 
ever  have  to  rdy  on  an  M-ie,  a  Brad- 
ley tank  or  an  Aegis  system  that  has 
not  received  rigorous  testing. 

Of  all  the  thousands  of  bureaucrats, 
should  you  prefer  to  caU  them  that, 
Operatknial  Testing  Director  Is  the 
most  reqxmsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
soidters,  sailors,  and  airmen  who  will 
fii^t  our  wars.  The  buck  stops  on  his 


Mr.  President  Jack  Krings  tai  a  good 
guy,  but  he  is  the  wrong  guy  for  the 
Job  we  are  considering  at  this  moment 

Mr.  President  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  flrom 
Georgia  may  need. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  chairman .  I 
believe  that  I  have  time  in  my  own 
right  Is  that  correct?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  NUNN.  Therefore,  I  will  be 
using  my  time. 

WHl  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  give 
me  some  Indication  of  how  much  more 
time  he  will  require  so  we  make  sure 
we  have  identy  left  for  him? 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President  I  think 
the  Senator  ftom  Ai^ansas  has  all 
kinds  of  time— ample  time,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  have  no  further  statement  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia.  I 
would  perhaps  engage  in  a  question  or 
two  should  questions  arise,  and  I 
should  like  to  reserve  that  opportuni- 
ty. I  might  want  to  make  a  summary 
or  a  closing  statement  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  know  of  others  who  will 
speak  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Tes.  We  have  at  least 
one  other  speaker  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia. 
I  think  there  is  a  speaker,  in  addition 
to  Uie  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  the  other  side.  I  am  not 
certain  about  that.  I  understand  that 
another  Senator  from  that  side  will  be 
speaking. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  nmnlnation  of  John  E.  Krings  of 
Virginia  to  be  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 


uation at  the  D^lMutment  of  Defense. 
The  Armed  Seihrices  Committee  re- 
viewed his  nomfuition  cartfully,  con- 
ducted  a  thorough  confirmation  hear- 
ing, and  favoraivy  reported  his  nomi- 
nation with  no  apposing  votes  and  one 
"present"  vote.  I  beUeve  that  Mr. 
Krings  is  qiwllfM  for  this  new  posi- 
tion by  reason  o^  his  extensive  testing 
background  andhis  firm  commitment 
to  ensuring  an  {independent  office.  I 
am  satisfied  thajt,  after  he  fulfills  his 
commitment  to  dispose  of  stock  within 
90  days  in  two  companies  which  are  on 
the  defense  maater  list  Mr.  Krings 
will  not  have  anir  actual  conflict  of  in- 
terest, or  the  appearance  of  a  conflict 
of  interest  with  his  new  reqxmslbfl- 
ities. 

In  my  review  pf  the  nomination  in 
the  Senate  Araied  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  concluded  ihat  Mr.  Krings  would 
be  able  to  ef fectrrely  carry  out  the  im- 
portant statutory  reqionslbillties 
which  Congress  is  expecting  of  this 
first  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  iEvaluatlcm. 

Ab  my  colleagues  recall,  this  Office 
was  established  py  Congress  In  1903. 1 
want  to  complenkent  the  Senator  from 
Aricansas  [Mr.  Pbtok],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassksaom]  as  well 
as  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  [(Senators  Habt  and 
Lcvnt),  for  their  jleadershlp  In  creating 
this  office.  I  sha^  their  concern  about 
the  importance!  of  an  independent 
highly-trained,  and  functimial  Office 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 
Pursuant  to  tha  requirements  of  the 
statute,  that  Of  Ace  was  charted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Just  over  1  year 
ago,  on  April  2,  1984.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  cmy  of  the  charter  for 
the  Office  be  InMated  in  the  Rboobs 
at  the  end  of  my'remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  |b  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  also  received 
two  annual  reports  from  the  Office,  as 
required  by  the  >statute,  and  have  re- 
cently received  jclassifled  reprarts  on 
the  results  of  tests  on  three  specific 
systems. 

I  believe  the  Charter  of  the  Office 
meets  all  of  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  law.  In  Hact.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  gonie  one  step  further  by 
making  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
OperatUmal  Test  and  Evaluation  a  full 
member  of  both  the  Defense  Systems 
Acquisition  Review  Ck)unGfl  [DfiARC] 
and  the  Defeme  Resources  Board 
[DRBI.  In  my  judgment  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  a  quitiif  led  director  of  this 
office  conf izmedl  and  on  board  at  the 
earliest  opportuillty. 

Mr.  President  I  know  that  there 
have  been  cGUDoems  raised  about  Mr. 
Krings'  experienbe  in  the  area  of  oper- 
ational testing.  yUaSlt  I  share  my  col- 
leagues concern  about  the  critical  role 
of  operational  testing,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Krings  doei  have  experience  in 


this  area.  A»  my  colleagues  know, 
there  are  haslrally  three  types  of  test- 
ing. The  first  Is  done  by  the  contractor 
to  ensure  that  the  system  they 
produce  meets  the  service's  require- 
ments, as  the  contractor  understands 
them.  The  seomd  type  of  testing  is 
called  "develcvimental  testing,"  done 
by  the  services  In  coiveration  with  the 
contractor.  This  developmental  testing 
is  done  under  highly  controlled  condl- 
tlms  to  ensure  that  the  contractor  has 
in  fact  met  the  services'  specifications 
for  the  system.  The  final  type  of  test- 
ing, done  exclusively  by  the  snrlces,  is 
called  "operational  testing,"  and  is 
conducted  under  simulated  combat 
conditions.  This  operattmal  testing 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  "final 
exam"  before  a  service  decides  wheth- 
er to  buy  a  system. 

Under  kmg-establlshed  Defense  De- 
partment policy,  a  ccmtractor  is  not 
permitted  to  participate  In  this  final 
chedumt  phase.  So  to  the  extent  that 
Mr.  Krings  has  acknowledged  that  he 
does  not  have  extensive  "operatlcmal" 
testing,  it  is  because,  as  a  test  pilot  and 
director  of  testing  for  a  contractor,  he 
has  been  precluded  from  doing  oper- 
atltmal  testing.  But  in  reality,  during 
the  last  stages  of  developmental  test- 
ing boUi  the  contractor  and  the  serv- 
ices work  together  on  a  series  of  tests 
that  are  tantamount  to  "operational" 
testing  in  everything  but  name. 

Finally,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
note  that  it  is  common  practice  within 
the  aeroQMoe  industry  for  the  con- 
tractor to  assist  in  the  design,  and  to 
conduct  the  equivalent  of  "operation- 
al testing"  before  a  foreign  govern- 
ment wOl  purchase  a  sjrstem.  Mr. 
Krings  has  been  involved  in  several 
f (veign  government  sales  and  has  de- 
signed and  monitored  the  "operational 
testing"  at  some  of  those  sjrstems. 

In  my  view.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
confirm  a  qualified  Director  of  this 
Office  so  that  the  Office  can  become 
fully  staffed  to  meet  the  important  re- 
sponsibilities which  Ctmgress  expects. 
Critical  testing  is  now  being  delayed 
within  the  Office  of  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Def mse  for  Research  and 
Engineering  because  of  a  "fence"  on 
their  funds  Congress  adopted  last  year 
until  a  Director  of  OT&E  is  con- 
firmed. 

I  was  supportive  of  that  fence.  I 
think  the  Pentagon  had  delayed  much 
too  long  in  making  the  i«>pointment. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  we  confirm 
a  qualified  Director  so  that  upcoming 
operatkmal  testing  of  major  weapons 
systems  can  be  planned  and  carefully 
numitored  as  the  Congress  expected. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Jack  Krings 
is  qualified  for  the  important  position 
that  we  are  cmisidering  him  for  today. 
He  assured  the  committee  during  his 
confirmation  hearings  that  he  will  ex- 
ercise the  lndq)endence  so  critical  to 
the  success  of  the  Office's  operation. 


In  the  long  run.  I  believe  the  Office 
will  provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress  with  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  performance  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  major  weapons  systems 
that  we  are  providing  to  our  f ighttag 
men.  With  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Krings  for  this  important  Job.  the  re- 
qwnsibillty  shifts  to  him.  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  to  the  President 
to  ensure  that  he  fully  and  completely 
carries  out  the  task  which  Congress 
has  prescribed.  He  has  agreed  to  keep 
in  dose  touch  with  Congress  cm  these 
issues  and  to  maintain  the  bluest 
standards  of  objectivity  and  integrity. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  confirm  John 
Krings  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  within  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  President  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 
(Directive] 


or 

AptU  2.  t$U. 
Subject:  Directra'  of  Operatioasl  Test  and 
EvKlumtlon 
Referenoec 

(a)  Title  10,  United  SUto  Code. 

(b)  DoD  Directive  600IU.  "Major  8intem 
AoquiaitioiM.''  ICarcfa  39,  IMX 

(e)  DoD  Instnictlon  5000.3.  "Major 
System  Aoquliitton  ProcedureB."  March  8. 
1983. 

(d)  DOD  S02S.1-M.  "DoD  DirecUves 
Syrtem  Prooedurea,"  April  1961.  authortaed 
by  DoD  Directive  503S.1.  October  13. 1930. 

(e)  DoD  Directive  5000.19.  "FOUdes  for 
the  Manasement  and  Control  of  Informa- 
Uon  Requlrementa."  Mardi  13.  t97«. 


Tliia  Directtve: 

1.  Tmplementa  section  136a  of  reference 
(a)  which  fStabHshw  the  poattlon  of  Dlrec- 
Uir  of  Operatiooal  Teat  and  Evaluation  (Di- 
rector, OTAE). 

3.  ^— «ft  niwwMlbaitiea.  f uncttona.  rda- 
tinnahtm.  and  autboittiea.  as  prescribed 
herein,  to  the  Director.  OTAB,  punuant  to 
Uie  authority  vested  in  the  Seoetaiy  of  De- 
fense under  reference  (a). 


1.  DoD  Components.  Hie  Ottioe  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae  <08D):  the  lUlltary 
Departments;  the  Orwnisatinn  of  the  Joint 
cnUefi  of  Staff  (OJCSK  the  Unified  and 
Specified  Commanrtg  the  Office  of  the  In- 
■pector  General.  Department  of  Defense; 
and  the  Defeve  Acendea.  The  term  "Mili- 
tary Services"  aa  uaed  herein,  refen  to  the 
Army,  tlie  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Marine  Cwpa. 

3.  Independent  Test  Agency.  The  Aimy 
OpenOional  Test  and  Evaluation  Acency. 
the  Navy  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Force,  the  Air  Force  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluattcn  Owrimand,'  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Agency. 

3.  Low  Rate  Initial  Production  (UUP). 
The  production  of  a  syatem  in  limited  quan- 
tity to  be  used  in  OTAE  for  verification  of 
production  engineerinc  and  design  maturity 
and  to  eatabUah  a  production  baae. 

4.  Major  Defenae  Acquisition  Prognun.  Aa 
specified  in  leetion  136a  of  reference  (a): 


n^atk 


rniMnRFSSiONAL  record— SENATE 


AprU  16. 1985 


April  16, 1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


7961 


7960 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


AprU  16, 1985 


April  IS,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


7961 


«.  A  OoD  aeqaWttoB  pratnm  that  to  not  a 
hWilJ  MMtttve  I  liMiniiil  profnai  (aa  detcr- 
mfawd  by  the  SecreUry  of  DefcoM)  and: 

(1)  Tliat  to  rtoatgnatirl  by  Um  SacreUnr  of 
Dcf cnae  aa  a  major  daf anae  aoqutotUon  pro- 


(3>  Tbat  to  aatlmatwl  by  Uw  SacreUry  of 
Dafeaae  to  raquiie  aa  eventual  total  ez- 
peiMMtuia  for  meareh.  detalopment.  taat. 
and  evataattan  of  Bore  than  aoo  mmtea  diri- 
iata  <bMad  on  ftoeal  year  1«M  eonataat  dol- 
lan)  or  aa  oventoal  total  amandlture  for 
proeureaBeat  of  aaara  than  1  taiDlan  doUaia 
(baaed  on  flacal  year  IMO  ennatent  dallara). 

b.  A  OoD  aogntoWon  prvcraai  that  to  ao 
itTtltnmr'  by  the  DIreetar.  OT*C.  tat  the 
putpoae  of  canytns  out  the  iianraialbllWlMi 
funetlou.  aad  aathoctttea  of  thto  Direethre. 

S.  Opeiatloaal  THt  and  Svataiatlan.  The 
fidd  teat,  under  realtotie  ooaibat  eooditloiia. 
of  any  item  of  (or  key  caniponant  of)  waap- 
ona.  equtpmeat.  or  aumttlaaa  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  detanaialns  the  efftattvcneaa  and 
aultabiUty  of  the  weapona.  equipment,  or 
mualttaia  for  uee  la  oombat  by  typteal  mili- 
tary uaerK  aad  the  eraluatlan  of  the  reeutta 
of 


1.  Wlthia  the  OepartoMBt  of  Dafanae  It  to 
raeocnlaed  that  operatloiial  taatliw  to  the 
eontlaunm  of  raaltoUe.  operational  field 
conducted  by  a  Mmtary  Servlee  lade- 
Mt  aaney.  Operational  tcating 
durinc  the  devdopaaeat  period 
before  a  final  dedaiaa  to  proceed  beyond 
low  fste  Initial  production  Thto  continuum 
of  teoU  wfll  employ  tocreartnt  operational 
realtom  aaci^lueeilm  dealm  aean  Ita  flaal 
form  to  profvlda  an  Indepemlent  meaaure  of 
devdopoMnt  prosram  and  of  the  ulthnate 
operational  efteethrenam  and  raltabillty  of 
vcapon  ayateuH.  equlpaaent.  or  munltkma. 
or  their  eonponenta.  Operational  taatlnc  of 
producttai  (or  produetlon-HpreaantatlTe) 
artldea  to  Intanded  to  confirm  that  the 
ttcBH  actually  teatad  arc  eff eethra  and  aulta- 
Ue  for  Intended  to  conflnB  that  the  Itemi 
actually  teated  are  effective  and  aultatale  for 


a.  A 


foUow-oa  phaae  or  phaifa  of  oper- 
Inc  on  production  ajatema. 
equipment,  or  munltlona,  or  their  conpo- 
I  are  normally  conducted  after  the  ded- 
1  to  nmde  to  proeeed  beyood  low  rate  Int 
production  to  aaaam  the  operational  ef - 
aad  aultataillty  of  aay  chaagea 
la  the  ayrtema.  equlpmeat.  or  mUni- 
tlona.  or  their  ( 


tlali 


The  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  shaD  aerva  aa  the  Prlnelpal  Staff 
*—«-»««'»  and  advtoor  to  the  Secretary  of 
Def enae  on  OT*B  la  the  Department  of  Oe- 
fenae  and  the  principal  OT*K  official 
wlthia  the  aealor  maaagement  of  the  De- 
partBMnt  of  Defenae.  la  thto  capacity,  the 
Director,  OTAB.  ahalL 

L  Preecribe  poUdca  aad  proeedurea  for 
the  oooduct  of  OT*E  wlthia  the  Depart- 
BMat  of  Def  enae. 

a.  Provide  advlee  aad  make  reconmenda- 
tkma  to  the  Secretary  of  Def  eaae.  and  tonie 
lulddlne  to  aad  connilt  with  the  beada  of 
the  DoD  CompanenU  with  reapeet  to  OT*K 
la  the  Departmeat  of  Defenae  la  feaeral. 
and  with  reject  to  ipeclfic  OT*X  to  be 
fiw^pi'**'!  In  connection  with  a  mator  de- 
fenae aequtaltlon  imfglBi" 

3.  Dealgnate  lelected  special  Intereat 
weaponOk  equipment,  or  muaitioaa  aa  nwjor 
defenae  aoqutottlon  programa.  aa  the  Direc- 
tor. OT*C  itmaldMa  appropriate  to  carry 
out  aactlon  13«a  of  reference  (a)  and  the  re- 


functloaa.  and  authorttlaa  aa- 
I  to  the  Director.  <3T*B  uader  thto  Dl- 
Sueh  a  ilnalfnatlnn  appUea  exelu- 
ilvely  to  the  hnptomBntatlcn  of  aactlon  ISCa 
of  reference  (a)  and  thto  DIrecthre.  and  doea 
not  extend  to  other  purpoeea  for  which  the 
term  may  be  ueed  outaide  of  thto  context. 

4.  Develop  ayatema  and  itandarda  for  the 
admlntotratlon  and  maaagemeat  of  ap- 
proved OT*K  plana  for  nuUor  defenae  ao- 
qutottlon programa. 

B.  Monitor  and  review  all  OT*S  In  the 
Department  of  Defenae  to  enaure  adherence 
to  approved  poUdea  and  atandanto. 

«.  Coordinate  operational  tcating  conduct- 
ed Jointly  by  more  than  one  OoD  Compo- 
nent. 

7.  Coordinate  Joint  Operational  TBat  and 
Bvahiation  ( JOT*K)  programa  to  obtain  ta- 
fonuktion  pertlaeat  to  operational  doctrine. 
taetlCB.  and  prooedurea. 

5.  Initiate  plana,  programa.  actlona.  and 
tMUnn  to  emure  that  OT*C  for  aaajor  de- 
fenae acqutottlon  programa  to  itoalgnnil  to 
evaluate  the  operational  effeettvenem  and 
aultabiUty  of  VA.  mlUtary  weapon  ayataaaa. 

•.  Review  and  aaake  rrfff™"'*'''****'"*  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  on  aD  budgetary 
aad  f*'^"''**'  mattera  relattag  to  OTAX.  ia- 
cludliw  operational  teat  f adlltlea  and  equip- 


10.  Review  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of 

Def  ene  on  the  adequacy  of  operational  teat 
planaliw.  priorltlea.  aupport  reaoureea.  exe- 
cutioB.  evaluation,  and  reporting  for  major 
def exae  anvH***""  programa  while  avoiding 
unnncf— ry  duplication, 

11.  ProBBote  ooordiaatioa.  cooperation, 
and  mutual  underataadtag  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defeaae  and  betweea  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  aad  other  federal 
ageadea.  atate.  local,  aad  f  oreiga  govern- 
manta.  and  the  civilian  oonuauaity  with 
regard  to  OT*C  mattera. 

IX  Serve  on  boarda.  oommtttcea.  and 
other  groupa  pertainiag  to  aarigned  OT*E. 
aad  repreeeat  the  Secretary  of  Defeaae  oa 
OT*B  mattera  outaide  the  Departmeat  of 
Defenae. 

IS.  execute  luch  other  related  reaponaiba- 
Itlea  aa  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  may  pre- 
ecribe. 

I.  FtFwcnoM 

The  Director,  OTftX.  ahall  carry  out  the 
reeponalbllltiee  deacrlbed  In  aectlon  D.. 
above,  for  all  aapecU  of  OTAX.  to  inehide 
the  following  fuaetiona: 

1.  OT*X  programa  of  the  DoD  Compo- 
nenta.  to  include  their  operational  teat  fa- 
dlltlea  and  reeouroea  and  the  ooordtaation 
of  unitary  Servlee  OT*C  aetlvltlea. 

X  JOT*S  programa  and  Joint  Military 
Service  operational  taattng. 

3.  Aaalyata  of  OT*S  reaulU  on  all  major 
def  enae  acqulattion  programa. 

4.  Review  of  budget  aubmlaaiona  to  deter- 
mlae  the  adequacy  of  OT*K  fuadlag. 

9.  Approval  of  OT*l  aactlona  of  the  DoD 
Teat  aad  Cvahmtlon  Maater  Plaa  (TKMP) 
for  major  defenae  aoqutottlon  programa. 

6.  Review  of  new  major  lyatem  require- 
menta  documeata.  ayatem  ooaoept  papera. 
declaloti  coordinating  papera  and.  if  appro- 
priate, integrated  program  wnnmarlea  for 
OTftE  impUcatlOM. 

7.  Enhancement  of  operational  teat  real- 
lam. 

8.  Development  and  admlnlatratlon  of  an 
OT*EdaUbaae. 


1.  In  the  performance  of  amigned  func- 
tloiH.  the  Director.  OT*E.  ahall: 


a.  Report  directly  to  the  Secretary  aad 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenae  without  tater- 
vening  review  or  approvaL 

b.  Provide  guidance  to  and  conault  with 
the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
tvmt  and  the  Secretariea  of  the  Military 
DepartmenU  with  reepect  to  OTAE  In  the 
Department  of  Defenae  In  general  and  with 
raapeet  to  medflc  OT*B  aetlvltlaa  to  be 
conducted  in  connectlan  with  major  defenae 
aequtoltlon  programa. 

c.  Cootdtaiate  aad  exchange  informatkm 
with  offldato  of  DoD  Componenta  exereto- 
tng  eoUatatal  or  related  functloM  In  par- 
ticular, the  Director,  OT*E.  ihaU  conault 
doaaly  with,  but  be  Independent  of,  the 
under  Secretary  of  Defenae  for  Reaearch 


d.  Uae  extotlng  fadlltlea  and  aervteea  of 
the  Department  of  Defenae  or  other  federal 
agendea.  and  allied  oountrlea  whenever 
praeUable.  to  avoid  duplication  and  to 
achieve  maximum  realtom. 

3.  Serve  aa  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Defenae  Syatema  Aoqutottlon  Review  Coun- 
cil and  the  Defenae  Reaoureea  Board  for  the 
purpoae  of  carrying  out  the  prindplaa  and 
polldea  of  DoD  directive  B000.1  (reference 
(b))  and  DoD  Inatructlon  5000J  (reference 
(c)).  and  DoD  OlreetlveB  Syatem  lawianree 
pertaining  to  teat  and  evaluation  actlvltlea. 

X  Other  OSD  offldato  and  heada  of  DoD 
Componenta  ahall  coordinate  on  all  OTAE 
matters  aa  preecribed  herein. 

3.  The  Secretariea  of  the  Military  Depart- 
menta  shaU  report  promptly  to  the  Director. 
OTAE.  the  reaulU  of  all  OTdtX  oondueted 
by  the  Military  Departmenta  and  on  all 
atudlea  conducted  by  the  MOltary  Depart- 
menta in  connection  with  their  OTftX  ac- 
tlvltlea. 


The  Director.  OT*E.  to  hereby  delegated 
authority  to: 

1.  teue  DoD  Inatnictlona.  DoD  publica- 
tiona.  and  one-time  directive-type  memoran- 
da. CMMiatent  with  DoO  Directive  S03S.1-M 
(reference  (d)).  that  Implement  polldea  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  function!  aadgned  to  the 
Director.  OT*E.  Inatnictlona  to  the  Mili- 
tary Departaienta  ahall  be  iaaued  through 
the  Secretariea  of  thoae  DepartmenU  or 
their  deaigneea.  Inatructiona  to  Unified  and 
Specified  Commanda  ahall  be  tonied 
through  the  JCS. 

X  Obtain  reporta.  iaformatioa.  advice,  aad 
amtataaoe.  oonaiatent  with  DOD  Directive 
6000.19  (reference  (e)).  aa  neoeamry  in  car- 
rytaig  out  rrr*f*^  functlona.  Have  aooem  to 
all  reconto  and  data  ia  the  DoD  (Including 
thoae  of  eadi  DoD  Component)  that  the  Di- 
rector. OT*E.  conaldera  neoeaHuy  to  review 
in  order  to  carry  out  aaaigned  functlona. 

3.  Act  aa  prior  approval  authority  for 
OT*E  aectlon  of  the  TXMPS  and  for 
OTdtE  funding  for  each  major  defenae  ae- 
qutoltlon program.  Operational  taating  of  a 
major  def enie  aequtaltlon  program  may  not 
be  conducted  unto  the  Director,  OT*E.  has 
approved  in  writing  the  adequacy  of  the 
plua.  ifM'in'Mwg  the  adequacy  of  projected 
leveto  of  fuadlag  aad  reeouroea  for  OT*E  to 
be  coaducted  In  connection  with  that  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Reqidre.  as  the  Director.  OTdfcE.  deter- 
minea  aeoeasary.  that  obaervera  dealgaated 
by  the  Director,  OTftE.  be  preaent  during 
the  preparation  for  and  the  conduct  of  the 
test  part  of  any  OT*E  conducted  by  DoD 
Componeata. 

5.  Monitor  aad  review  all  OTAE  conduct- 
ed in  the  Department  of  Defenae  and  ana- 


for 


b.  Copies  of  the  i 
appropriate  DoD 
to  facilitate  the 
by  the  Secretary  ( 


lyie  the  reaulta  df  OT*E 

each  major  defena*  aequtoltlon  prognm. 

a.  The  Directory  OT*E.  shaU  antaatt  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  and  to 
the  Committees  o*  Armed  ServlcM  and  on 
Appropriationa  of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentatlvea  thkt  addreasea  spadfieally: 

(1)  The  adequacy  of  the  teat  and  evataia- 
tion  performed;  and 

(3)  Whether  the  reaulta  confirm  the  etfeo- 
Uvenem  and  oombat  aultabiUty  of  the  Itema 
or  components  actually  tested. 

rt  win  be  provided  to 
iffldato  and  Componenta 
evelopment  of  eommenta 
[Defenae. 

c.  A  final  dedsio*  to  proceed  with  a  major 
defense  acqulaitio»i  i»x>gram  beyond  low 
rate  initial  produMlon  may  not  be  made 
untU  the  report  haa  .been  aubmltted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae  and  reoelvad  by  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriationa  Oom- 
mitteea. 

6.  Prepare  an  anaual  repwt  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  and  the  Congrem  by  Janu- 
ary 15  of  each  year  auauaartaiag  the  OTAB 
actlvltlea  of  the  Departmeat  of  Defeaae 
during  the  preoedifg  flacal  year. 

a.  The  report  ahdl  induda  such  comments 
and  recnmmendatinns  aa  the  Director. 
OT&E.  condderai  appropriate,  including 
ooBuneats  and  iw^jfiimendatiflns  on  re- 
aoureea and  fadUilea  available  for  OTME 
and  leveto  of  funding  made  avaOahle  for 
OTftE  actlvltlea. 

b.  Copiea  of  thto:  report  thaU  be  provided 
to  appropriate  D«D  offldato  and  Compo- 
nenta to  faciUtate  rnmraenta  by  the  Bum- 
tary  of  Defenae.  if  deaired. 

7.  Communicate  ftoectly  with  the  heads  of 
DoD  Components.  [Communlcatlana  to  oom- 
menders  of  the  Uiilfled  ud  Spectfted  Oom- 
mands  ahaU  be  oooMmated  with  the  JC8. 

X  Arrange  for  OoD  partidpattai  in  non- 
defenae  governmental  programa  for  irtileh 
the  Director,  OTltE.  to  amignfrt  primary 
DoD  oogniaance. 

9.  Communicate  with  other  government 
agendea.  repreaentatlvea  of  the  Legtolattve 
Branch,  aad  members  of  the  public,  aa  ap- 
propriate, in  carrying  out  aasigned  func- 
tlona. 


R.  arffiit'iivi  1 
Thto  Directive  to^fecthre  Immedlatrty. 
wnxuM  H.  Tarr  IV. 
Dtp^  Seentanf  of  D^inae. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addresMd  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDtNO  OFFICER.  The 
SenAtor  from  Arisraa  is  recxisiiliecL 

Mr.  OOLDWAtER.  I  yield  myself 
whAt  time  I  migat  nee(L 

Mr.  Presiclait,  Ithere  are  three  points 
I  should  like  toi  make  this  afternoon 
about  the  ncmiiAation  of  Jade  Krings 
to  be  Director  of  Operatiooal  Test  and 
Evaluation  at  tne  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  first  let  me  sajr  a  few  wotrds 
about  Mr.  Kriiiss  himself.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Loukiana  State  University 
with  a  degree  in  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics. He  served  m  the  Air  Force  as  a 
fighter  pUot  frim  1953  to  1958.  He 
served  4  more  jiears  as  a  pilot  in  the 
Air  National  O^ard.  He  has  attended 
and  graduated  Snm  the  XJA  Navy 
Test  FOot  Sch(x)L  Since  1966,  Mr. 
Krings  has  been!  employed  In  wtusoam 
system  testing  by  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.  a&d  served  as  chief  test 
pilot  for  that  cpmpany.  He  is  recog- 


nised by  the  military  test  and  evalua- 
tion oonununlty  as  a  leading  authority 
and  expert  (m  flight  test  and  evalua- 
tiatL  He  has  made  significant  perscmal 
contributions  to  the  design,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation,  from  ocm- 
cept  f onnulaticm  through  productiim. 
of  three  major  aircraft,  the  F-4,  the  F- 
15.  and  the  P-18.  And  he  also  planned 
and  flew  the  first  flight  series  for  the 
F-18  aircraft. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  step 
aside  from  the  job  of  an  aircraft  test 
pilot  for  Just  a  moment  because  we  are 
talking  about  a  man  who  has  been 
that 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  M-1 
tank  employs  test  people.  They  test 
these  tanks  under  every  kind  of 
weather  oonditi(m  that  can  be  eoa- 
ceived.  every  oonditiim  that  might  be 
met  in  war— through  rain.  snow.  mud. 
smoke,  gas.  and  everything  else.  We  do 
not  have  to  ocmfine  ourselves  to  the 
M-1.  We  can  talk  about  the  Bradley 
battlewagoo.  which  I  watched  being 
tested  just  a  weeks  ago  down  in  Fort 
Bmning,  OA.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
single  weapcms  system  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Focoe.  or  Marines  that  does 
not  go  throutfb  the  type  of  testing  we 
are  interested  in. 

I  am  (luite  concerned  about  and  in- 
terested in  what  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas has  said  about  the  Job  qualifi- 
cations.  I  read  from  what  he  said: 

Fliat.  aoUd  experience  in  the  difflcultlea  of 
coBdnctlBg  and/or  analyxtng  realistic  oper- 
ational testa-that  to.  tests  that  reaUstlcaUy 
reproduce  the  atressful.  hoatne  oombat  envi- 
ronment rather  than  testa  under  the  dean. 
Iilnalliiiil  conditions  of  the  engineering  de- 
vdoment  teat  range. 

I  Imagine  that  if  you  were  to  find  a 
man  like  that,  he  would  have  about 
eight  or  nine  bullet  holes  in  him;  he 
would  have  been  badly  wounded  in 
war  and  managed  to  survive. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  men— 
and  I  have  to  say  women,  also— who 
engage  in  the  job  of  taking  a  weapons 
system  out  and  trying  it  out  under 
every  otmceivalde  condlti(m  that  might 
develop  on  the  field  of  battle.  Then 
they  have  the  power  to  say.  "I  don't 
think  it  is  going  to  woric."  or.  "If  it  is 
going  to  wotlt.  we  have  to  do  this  to 
it." 

This  man  is  the  invoitor  of  the  up- 
front control  on  target,  designated 
coirtnfl  for  today's  aircraft  co(dcpits. 
He  planned  and  managed  and  conduct- 
ed the  F-IS  spin  test  program. 

He  has  been  active  in  contonporary 
aviaalcs  design,  development,  and  test- 
ing. 

Mr.  Krings  has  had  continuous  par- 
ticipation in  military  flight  operations 
with  the  US.  Air  Force,  the  n.S.  Navy, 
and  allied  f oreiign  air  forces.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Flight  Test  Op- 
erating Committee  of  the  AeroQMce 
Industries  Association.  He  has  recrived 
numerous  awards  for  professicmal 
achievement,  and  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral publications  aa  aircraft  testing. 


Jack  Krings  Is  cleariy  one  of  the 
leading  experts  in  the  United  States 
oa  the  tesUng  of  weapons.  He  may  be 
the  leading  expert  toilay  in  the  teeing 
of  aircraft. 

I  have  made  clear  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  I  would  not  endcwse 
the  confirmation  of  any  Presidential 
nominee  for  a  position  in  the  Defense 
Department  unless  the  person  had 
direct  prior  experience  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities he  would  have  at  DOD.  I 
have  said  the  same  thing  in  articles 
that  have  been  publishecL  I  intend  to 
stand  by  my  word. 

I  am  supporting  Jack  Krings'  nomi- 
nation in  the  strongest  possible  way 
because  he  is  exactly  the  kind  of  nomi- 
nee that  we  want  He  is  a  dranonstrat- 
ed  expert  in  his  field,  he  is  tough 
minded  and  indQ)endent  and  he  has 
all  of  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
perform  with  conu>etence  and  distinc- 
tion in  this  Job. 

Second,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Krings' 
obvious  abilities  and  the  relevance  of 
his  former  experience,  the  Senator 
from  Ariumsas  asserted  in  a  letter  of 
April  2  to  all  Senators  that  Mr.  Krings 
la^s  the  two  major  qualifications  to 
perform  effecUvdy  as  Director  of 
Operati(mal  Test  and  Evaulaticm.  I 
must  respeetfulljt  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas 

Jack  Krings  has  experience  in  con- 
ducting tests  that  realistically  repro- 
duce stressful,  hostfle  omibat  environ- 
ments. He  led  a  team  of  experts  that 
planned  and  conducted  foroe-on-foroe 
tests  betweoi  the  F-15  and  F-18  air- 
craft and  those  combat  apanUaoMl 
aircraft  of  the  Israeli.  Japanese,  plan- 
ish. British,  and  Australian  forces  to 
detomine  which  aircraft  was  the  most 
combat  effective.  This  was  done  in  a 
realistic  operati(»ial  envirooment  An- 
other operational  expolence  factor 
that  needs  to  be  considered  is  that  tot 
8  years  Jack  Krings  'flew  omibat  <>per- 
ati(mal  aircraft  as  a  member  of  the 
UJS.  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Natimial 
Ouard.  This  experimce  enables  him  to 
relate  and  undostand  how  the 
airmen,  soldiers,  sod  seamen  feel  and 
how  they  depend  uptm  the  system  to 
provide  them  with  equimnent  that  will 
work  in  combat 

The  Senator  from  Aikansas  also 
questions  whether  Mr.  Krings  has  the 
personal  <»urage  to  q;>eak  his  mind 
and,  in  the  words  of  .the  Smator  from 
Aikimsas,  has  a  "demimstrated  inde- 
pendence from  the  pressure  of  indus- 
ti7  and  the  weapcms  acquisiti<m  bu- 
reaucracy." The  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  ask  the  questi(m 
indicates  that  he  fails  to  recognise 
that  a  test  pilot  for  an  aircraft  manu- 
facturer must  be  an  internal  critic  who 
will  9eak  his  mind.  Who  is  to  tell 
McDonnell  Douglas  that  it  has  prob- 
lems with  its  aircraft  if  not  the  chief 
test  pilot? 
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Jack  Krlnfls  hai  tertlfed  before  the 
Armed  Serrlee  Committee  that  he  Is 
not  abald  to  truthfully  report  on  m»t- 
ten  Affecting  mirrlvabillty  and  eff ec- 
Uvcneai  of  weapons  In  combat.  I  have 
heard  no  ehaUence  to  his  entecrlty 
nor  has  any  reason  been  given  to  dis- 
believe his  statement.  Tes:  he  has 
worked  toe  Industry.  But  to  find  an  in- 
dividual that  meeU  all  the  quallfka- 
tkms  for  this  Job  requires  that  he  be  a 
senior  Industry  executive  or  a  senior 
military  officer.  The  Coogress  has 
stipulated  that  the  appointee  must 
come  from  civilian  life  and  there  is  no 
better  choke  than  Jade  Krtngs.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  highly 
qualified  nominee. 

Third,  all  Senators  should  be  aware 
that  the  Cranmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
kies  has  met  its  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  evaluating  this  nomination. 
The  committee  held  a  hearing  on 
March  7  at  whksh  Mr.  Krings  ap- 
peared and  was  examined  at  some 
length  by  8enatc»s  who  were  present. 
In  my  view.  Mr.  Krings  satisfactorily 
ananrered  aD  questkxis  that  were  asked 
of  him.  No  Senator,  to  my  knowledge, 
exprtastd  any  reservation  about  Mr. 
Krings'  nomination  prior  to  this  hear- 
ing, when  there  was  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  operates  through  reli- 
ance <Hi  its  committees.  It  cannot  do 
Its  work  in  any  other  way.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  right  of  any  Senator  to  bring 
any  matter  he  wishes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  But  I  believe  it  would  be 
more  effective  and  more  courteous.  If 
Senators  Intend  to  oppose  a  nomina- 
tkm.  to  provide  some  notice  to  the  cog- 
nlBunt  committee  bef (we  the  nomina- 
tion has  been  acted  upon  so  that  the 
eoumlttee  can  consider  the  objections 
that  are  to  be  raised. 

After  the  hearing  in  the  Armed 
Services  Oommttee.  16  members  of  the 
eonunlttee  voted  to  confirm  Mr. 
Krings.  One  Senatior  voted  present 
and  two  Senators  did  not  vote.  Thus. 
even  amongst  the  membership  of  our 
committee,  which  represents  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Krings 
«u  unanimously  endwsed. 

I  hope  that,  under  such  drcum- 
stances,  the  Senate  would  defer  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  cnnmittee  reqwnsi- 
ble  for  the  nomination. 

I  shall  make  one  final  point  Jack 
Krings  has  elected,  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
leave  a  career  in  private  Industry  in 
order  to  mter  public  service.  I  am 
thankful  to  him  tor  making  that  deci- 
slim,  because  the  country  needs  his 
services.  I  am  greatly  concerned  that  If 
nominees  who  are  highly  qualified, 
such  as  Mr.  Krings.  are  subjected  to 
un&dr  criticism  and  personal  dispar- 
agement as  part  of  the  confirmation 
process,  we  wHl  soon  find  that  no  one 
of  Mr.  Krings'  character,  background, 
and  qualifications  will  be  willing  to 


accept  a  Presidaitial  request  to  serve 
his  country. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  evidence 
the  appreciation  which  they  ought  to 
feel  to  Mr.  Krtngs  for  the  service  he  is 
willing  to  render  by  voting  to  confirm 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  do  not 
daasify  myself  as  a  weapons  expert, 
nor  do  I  classify  myself  as  a  test  pUot 
But  Just  last  night  I  was  out  in  St. 
Louis,  at  the  factory  of  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  and  sat  in  the  cockpit  of  a 
simulator  in  which  they  had  Installed 
a  new  fire  control  system.  A  fire  con- 
trol system  is  what  the  fighter  pilot 
has  to  worry  about  when  he  goes  into 
combat,  to  see  the  enemy,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  a  new  concept. 

How  do  you  test  that?  Tou  try  it. 
Tou  take  it  up  and  fly  it  or  sit  in  a 
simulator  and  assume  that  you  are  in 
the  air.  After  you  have  done  that,  you 
travel  to  a  test  base,  get  in  the  air- 
craft, take  it  up.  and  fly  it  against  tar- 
gets. This  goes  on  day  after  day  in 
every  branch  of  service. 

When  you  try  to  say  Mr.  Krings  is 
not  qualified  to  do  this,  you  are  slap- 
ping one  of  the  greatest  organisations 
of  people  who  q>end  their  lives,  devote 
their  Uves— in  fact,  lose  their  lives— to 
proving  that  a  weapons  system  wiU  or 
will  not  work.  The  experimental  test 
pUot  is  one  of  those  groups.  Ftankly.  I 
do  not  like  to  hear  them  belittled. 

I  do  not  know  who  this  group  is.  the 
Military  Reform  Caucus.  I  have  never 
heard  of  than.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
a  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Krings  did  appear  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  is  a 
proper  committee  of  this  body  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  people  such  as  this. 
After  many,  many  long  years  of  an  in- 
terest in  this  type  of  work  and  quite  a 
bit  of  practice  in  this  type  of  work.  I 
have  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  finest 
men  of  his  kind  to  ever  cmne  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  qualms  at 
all  about  this  ntan  and^hls  ability  to 
test  and  evaluate. 

So  far  as  weapons  failures  are  con- 
cerned in  the  wars  we  have  f ou^t. 
yes.  we  have  had  them,  and  we  will 
alwajrs  have  them.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  any  man  who  has  be«i  In  combat 
has  found  that  his  gun  fired  every 
time,  that  the  airplane  started  every 
time,  that  everything  worked  perfect- 
ly. As  long  as  things  are  made  by  men. 
there  are  going  to  be  mistakes. 

So  I  hope  this  body  will  vote,  aad 
vote  soon,  on  this  man.  He  does  fiU  a 
position  that  was  created  by  my  good 
friend  from  Aikansas. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  posi- 
tion and  one  that  should  be  fUled. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  man  right 
now  for  this  Job.  I  can  think  of  a  lot  of 
other  men  in  this  country  who  might 
do  as  a  good  a  Job.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  man  is  giving  up 
his  private  life  and  probably  giving  up 


a  nice,  happy  home  and  a  nice,  happy 
family,  to  come  to  this  town  and  try  to 
exist  and  put  up  with  it.  That,  in 
itself,  is  quite  a  test:  and  if  he  can  live 
through  that.  I  think  he  can  live 
through  any  combat. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  John  K.  Krings  to  be  the  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  feel 
that  the  allegations  about  Mr.  Krings 
being  unqualified  for  this  position  are 
unfair  and  without  merit. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  held  a  omf  irmation  hearing 
for  Mr.  Krings  on  March  7.  1985.  He 
was  questioned  at  length  concerning 
his  qualifications  for  the  position  for 
which  the  President  has  nominated 
him. 

Not  one  Senator  raised  any  objec- 
tions concerning  this  nomination  prior 
to  this  confirmation  hearing,  and  the 
committee  recommended  his  confirma- 
tion with  opposition. 

Mr.  Krings  is  imminently  qualified 
for  this  position.  He  has  swved  as  the 
chief  test  pilot  for  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp..  where  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  evaluation  of  both  the  F-15 
and  F-18  aircraft  He  has  helped  to 
invent  aircraft  components  and  par- 
ticipated in  aircraft  redesign  following 
testing  results.  We  are  lucky  to  have  a 
man  with  his  experience  willing  to 
serve  the  public  at  a  considerable  loss 
of  personal  income. 

Mr.  President  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  suiiport  the  recommendation  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  vote  in 
favor  of  the  conflrmatlon  of  Mr.  John 
E.  Krings  to  be  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  i4>prove  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Jack  Krings  to  be  Director 
of  the  Defense  Department's  Office  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation.  I 
have  met  Mr.  Krings  and  he  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  will  be  open  with 
Congress  and  candid  concerning  his 
views  with  respect  to  testing  matters. 
He  has  a  long  bad^round  in  the  tech- 
nical aqiects  of  weapons  design  and 
poformance  and  his  experience  as  a 
test  pOot  should  give  him  knowledge 
which  he  can  use  in  monitoring  and 
evaluating  operational  tests  and  in  rec- 
ommending whether  weapons  should 
enter  production. 

Obviously,  the  performance  of  the 
candidate  for  this  position  will  be  im- 
portant to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
OTAE  Office.  However,  while  we  all 
have  our  own  preferences  as  to  the 
abilities  and  characteristics  of  a  nomi- 
nee for  Director  of  OT&E.  I  think  the 
crucial  factor  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  Office  wlU  be  the  support  it 
receives  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Without  his  support  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  Director  as  a  key 


advisor  on  weaptons  tasting  and  mo- 
ductlon  and  his  jreoognitlon  and  pro- 
tection of  the  stktutory  independenee 
of  the  Director,  pt  wUl  be  dlfflealt  at 
best  for  anyme  tp  succeed  as  the  head 
of  the  new  0T4(E  Office  no  matt^ 
what  his  quaUflegtkms. 

I  made  these  ooints  in  a  letter  I  re- 
cently sent  to  Secretary  Weiqbeiger.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  in  the  f^acoao  at  this  point 
Based  gn  the  s«pportlve  manner  in 
which  the  Secretary  has  w«nked  with 
Joe  Sheri^  the!  independent  bmpec- 
tor  general  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment I  believe  there  Is  good  reaaop  to 
be  confident  that  the  new  Direetor 
will  be  given  the!  latitude  and  support 
he  needs  to  do  hl4  job. 

There  being  no;  objectrion.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Rcooao.  as  f ollona: 


QoviuniBsnt  Amuas. 
iroaMspton.  DC  AprU  2.  i»8S. 
Hon.  CMpar  Watabetser. 
SeeretATp,  Ou  Dtp^rtment  of  Dtfnai,  the 
Pentaoon,  WaaMngtim.  DC. 
DiAB  Car.  Am  yoii  know.  I  was  one  of  the 
principal  autbon  o^  legialatlaa  wTsWIihffig 
the  Independent  OSloe  of  OpcrattoBal  Test 
and  Evaluation  In  |ttM  Departmort  of  Oe- 
f eoM.  I  believe  thi*  opcrattooal 
ducted  and  evaluated  by  an 
test  aceney  In  an  e^riraament  i 
rltmiljr  as  poHlblel  tbe  ^^hi*»'  conditions 
under  which  weaponry  win  be  used,  ste  a 
onidal  oompooent  pn  the  develapBent  snd 
production  of  effective  defease  hsrdware. 
Tbe  safety  and  eflartlwnew  of  ear  adUtary 
penoontf  dupend  on  the  eiistlng  of  a  rlgo^ 
ous  and  comprebedstve  operatknal  teattnc 


A  nominee  for  tbk  Dttndott  jwlltai 
submitted  to  Ooagmai  some  weeks  ago  i 
is  expected  to  cobm  before  the  Senate  In  tbe 
near  future.  The  ■jceeM  of  tbls  Qtflee  de- 
pends heavily  on  I<b  initial  perfonaanee.  I 
urge  you  to  take  ajpersonal  tntcrast  In  the 
Office  ss  the  new  vireetor  takes  over.  The 
Of ftoe  can  only  be  effective  If  the  Dbeetor 
Is  aUe  to  obtain  tte  daU  and  raaouroes  he 
needs  to  do  bis  wof^  In  an  taidepidsnt  and 
thorougb  manner. 

I  believe  that  the  Indqiendcnt  advice  ot 
the  Office  Dheetod  will  greatly  aid  you  In 
detennlninc  whether  a  weapon  Is  nady  to 
begin  production.  I  stand  ready  to  asifst  you 
snd  tbe  new  Dbeetor  tai  strengthening  the 
operational  testing  procesi  and  loek  forward 
to  working  with  you  on  this  Important  IsniSL 
Sincerely. 

WtLLiAM  V.  Rom.  Jr.. 

O&geMlft 

Mr.  ROTH.  Ml*.  President  I  am  a 
principle  author^  along  with  Senator 
David  Pbtim.  of  tthe  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Office  of  Operattonal  Test 
and  Evaluation.  II  yield  to  no  one  tn  my 
belief  that  we  simply  must  have  the 
most  effective  test  snd  evaluation 
process  possible  m  order  to  asnire  the 
safety  and  combat  readiness  of  our 
military  personnel.  Where  the  safety 
of  the  troops  is  concerhed.  we  can  HI 
afford  to  skimp  on  or.  even  wone, 
ignore  necessary  operational  testing. 
Test  results  must  be  a  key  component 
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in  the  decision  on  whether  to  mtweed 
to  production  of  weaponry. 

The  Ifglslafimi  Senatm-  Pkt<»  and  I 
developed  provides  safeguards  for  the 
indepoMienoe  of  the  Director  of 
OTSeB,  makes  him  the  key  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  on  aU  matters  related  to 
operational  testing,  gives  him  the  au- 
thority and  revonslbillty  to  review 
and  approve  all  test  plans  for  major 
we^lMns  programs  and  mandat<is  that 
he  constantly  mcmltor  the  perform- 
ance of  the  service  test  agencies.  This 
is  a  big  and  important  Job  but  I  believe 
the  legUation  we  developed  provides 
tbe  tools  needed  to  do  it  If  Mr. 
Krings'  nomination  is  approved  here 
today  by  the  Senate,  he  will  not  find 
the  poattioii  of  Director  of  OT&E  an 
easy  one  toflll.  but  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be.  However,  he  can  rest  assured 
that  there  are  many  of  us  here  in  Con- 
greas  irtio  are  very  concerned  about 
the  operational  testing  process  and 
committed  to  seeing  the  OT&E  Office 
betitMiie  asuooess. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yleldBtlme? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presklent  I  yield 
the  Senator  ftom- Aikansas  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  FRTOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgia  for  yielding  me  a  few 
minutes  to  remx>nd  to  my  very  good 
friend,  my  doquent  friend,  from  Ari- 
Senator  GoLDWATBR. 


Mr.  President  first  in  no  way  did  I 
intend  or  mean,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imaglnatlcm.  to  belittle  the  wonderful 
test  pilots  in  our  country  who  bravely 
test  the  aircraft  we  use.  not  only  mili- 
tarily but  also  commercially.  Not  only 
do  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
those  test  pilots,  but  also,  as  I  have 
said  probaldy  13  times  today,  I  have 
tremendous  remect  for  this  individual 
whose  name  we  are  considering,  Mr. 
Krings.  I  revect  him  in  every  way  for 
any  Job.  with  the  excepticm  of  Direc- 
tor of  Independent  Testing.  Develop- 
ment testing,  jres.  Acquisition,  yes. 
Any  poaitkm  «zon»t  Independent  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Operational 
Testing  and  Evaluation. 

In  fact,  I  have  recommended  that  he 
be  named  for  Uie  now  vacant  position 
of  devek^ment  testing,  which  I  under- 
stand is  vacant  He  would  be  splendid 
in  that  nde.  However,  with  req>ect  to 
his  CHWhOltles  or  his  expertise  in  the 
area  of  creating  a  battlefield  scenario, 
in  creating  those  conditions  under 
which  the  real  test  of  weapons  is  going 
to  be  oaUed  for.  he  has  admitted  that 
he  has  had  no  particular  training  in 
that  flekL  I  simply  want  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Ccmmiittee. 
whom  I  respect  him,  and  I  want  all  my 
colleagues  to  recognise  that  sny  other 
position  Is  fine  for  this  gentleman, 
except  this  particular  one. 

Hie  second  point  The  Senator  from 
Arixona  has  raised  the  question -of  the 
military  reform  caucus. 


He  said  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Oov- 
emment  and  it  is  reaUy  not  a  part  of 
the  Government  It  is  a  small,  loosdy 
knit  group  of  individuals  who  meet 
maybe  cmoe  a  mimth.  once  every  2 
months,  where  we  telng  in  a  speaker 
or  where  we  take  upon  ourselves  some 
area  tn  the  whole  arena  of  military 
concerns,  things  that  we  feel  need  to 
be  changed.  I  would  not  call  us  bomb- 
throwers.  In  fact  one  of  our  members 
of  this  very  looaely  knit  Democratlo- 
RepubUcan.  liberal-conservative  group 
is  the  distinguished  Senatw  from 
Georgia.  Senatm-  Nmnr.  The  immedi- 
ate past  chairperson  of  the  military 
Tttonu  caucus  is  the  very  distin- 
guished Souitor  fran  '^■"tt.  Senator 
KAssBAim.  On  the  House  side,  the  co- 
chalr  of  the  military  reform  caucus  is 
none  other  than  a  very  fine  Republi- 
can Congressman  from  Onwon.  Con- 
gressman Dnnnr  Smith.  So  it  is  bipar- 
tisan. It  has  no  official  sancticm. 

But  I  must  say  that  IH  years  ago.  I 
think  without  the  military  reform 
caucus  getting  behind  the  eoaeept  of 
the  need  for  an  independent  director 
of  operational  testing  sent  to  us  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  feel  that  legislation 
would  have  passed  the  House  or  the 
Senate  had  it  not  been  with  this  group 
of  peoide  giving  it  their  support 

The  military  ref mm  caucus,  by  the 
way,  is  oftea  to  any  and  all  Members  of 
tbe  Senate.  We  invite  the  membership 
of  those  who  may  not  have  Joined  thus 
far. 

Mr.  Presidoit  I  sincerely  believe 
that  Mr.  Ja^  Krings  is  not  tiie  person 
for  this  task  which  lies  ahead,  and/I 
am  going  to  vote  against  him.  I  do  so 
with  reluctance,  and  I  do  so  also.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  feel  that  this  par- 
ticular Job.  at  this  particular  time, 
there  is  no  more  important  Job  that 
we  have  in  properly  testing  those 
weapons  under  the  battlefield  scenar- 
ios and  conditions  before  we  either 
cmnmlt  bHlions  and  billions  of  dollars 
to  weapons  that  do  not  work  or  we  see 
that  those  weapons  under  batUef  ield 
scenarioe  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Preskloit  at  this  time.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
do  not  have  anyone  on  this  side  at  this 
time  who  cares  to  weak.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  Senator  fmn  Aikanaas.  but 
on  this  side.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield  back  its  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Arlcansas  is.  and  we  can  proceed  to 
vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President  much  as  I 
would  like  to  go  ahead  and  vote  on 
this  nomination— of  course  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  fran  Arizona  in  sub- 
stance—I  would  have  to  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  at  this  point 

Mr.  PRlTOR.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senators  from  Arizo- 
na and  Georgia  I  believe  there  is  one 
additional  speaker  on  this  side.  I  think 
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the  Senator  Is  on  his  way  over  here  at 
this  time.  I  wUl  Just  assume  he  wiU  be 
here  momentarily. 

Mr.  NUMN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Chair  inform 
Senators  what  the  time  remaining  is 
on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  has  111  minutes  remaining 
and  there  are  M  minutes  remaining  on 
the  minority. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  re- 
serve the  rfmainrtw  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roH 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioo.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  with  con- 
siderable reluctance.  I  must  oppose 
the  nominatint  of  Mr.  Jack  Krings  to 
be  the  first  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation.  The 
reputaticm  of  Mr.  Krings  in  these  de- 
liberations is  not  in  any  way  at  Issue. 
He  is  an  accomplished  corporate  test 
pilot  and  an  admiraUe  indivlduaL  The 
issue  Is  whether  this  nominee  possess- 
es  the  degree  of  independence  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  very,  very  diffi- 
cult assignment. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  mandated 
creation  of  an  independent  Office  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  in 
19M.  We  did  so  because  of  our  growing 
cmcem  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  been  fundOng  development 
of  increasing  numbers  of  overly-com- 
plex, untested  weapons  systems  that 
would  ultimately  prove  ineffective  in 
combat  We  recognted  that  such  prac- 
tices posed  a  dear  and  pressing  threat 
to  this  country's  nati<mal  security.  We 
believed  an  independent  agency  to  im- 
plement and  oversee  rigorous  weapons 
testing  was  essentisl  to  ensure  ade- 
quate combat  cap^rility  of  weapons 
systons  before  nujor  procurement  de- 
cisions were  made,  as  well  as  to  guar- 
antee that  those  test  results  were  re- 
ported accurately  and  without  bias 
both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  type  of 
unique,  indepoidait  testing  office  to 
function  effectively,  its  Director  must 
possess  certain  basic  qualifitiations. 

First,  this  individual  must  have  first- 
hand experience  in  the  difficulties  of 
ccmducting  and  analyilng  tests  that 
simulate  realistic  combat  situations. 
This  is  known  in  the  parlance  as  oper- 
ational testing.  Second,  that  Individual 
must  be  entirely  independent  of  pri- 


vate interests  in  defense  contracting 
acUvities. 

The  adminlrtration  has  finaUy  put 
forward  a  nominee  for  this  position 
after  a  year  and  a  half  delay,  but  it 
has  proposed  a  nominee  who.  regard- 
less of  his  other  accomplishments, 
fails  to  meet  these  very,  very  rigorous 
criteria. 

Mr.  Krings  has  clearly  stated  that 
he  has  no  experience  in  ocmducting  re- 
alistic operational  testing.  He  has  been 
an  outstanding  corporate  engineering 
test  pUot  but  in  that  capadty  has  had 
no  requirement  to  consider  or  recreate 
the  rigors  and  surprises  of  actual 
combat  operations. 

Further.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Krings 
has  given  nearly  30  years  of  service  to 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  Without 
In  any  way  calling  into  question  Mr. 
Krings  integrity,  because  that  is  not  in 
questi(»i.  this  period  of  service  to  one 
Individual  weapons  contracting  corpo- 
ration—and it  could  have  been  any  one 
of  many  others— does  not  qualify  this 
nominee  to  psovlde  the  independent, 
rigtwous  oversight  required  of  this 
critical  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  will  have 
overwhelming  influence  over  whether 
our  servicemen  and  women  will  be 
forced  to  fl^t  the  next  war  with 
weapons  that  are  untested  and  do  not 
work.  For  that  reason,  this  nomination 
will  be  critical  to  the  future  of  our  na- 
tional security.  Our  Armed  Forces  de- 
serve someone  In  this  office  who  has 
the  experience  to  do  this  Job  effective- 
ly beyond  perhaps  any  standard  we 
have  ever  created. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  decision  in 
this  matter  Is  heavily  influenced  by 
private  conversations,  not  a  matter  of 
public  record  or  appearance  before  our 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  which 
very  difficult  and  tough  questions 
were  put  to  this  nominee  about  wheth- 
er he  would  pursue  the  activities  of 
this  office  as  rigorously  as  the  office 
wUl  require. 

This  individual  will  probably  be 
tested  in  ways  that  are  even  more  dif- 
ficult than-  the  weapons  he  himself 
has  been  called  upon  to  test.  I  am  not 
satisfied^  Mr.  President,  with  the  re- 
sponses given  by  this  nominee  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  this  office 
or  its  continued  existence.  In  fact.  I 
think,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pbtob]  has  commented  already 
in  thSM  deliberations,  it  is  Mr.  Krings' 
goal  to  see  that  the  office  is  eliminat- 
ed. It  is  the  goal  of  those  of  us  who 
helped  establish  that  office  to  see  it 
continues  as  kmg  as  this  country  re- 
quires a  Department  of  Defense  and  a 
structured,  permanent  national  securi- 
ty apparatus. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance,  because  of  the  other 
high  qualifications  this  Individual  pos- 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 


with  me.  the  Senator  tmm  Arkansas, 
and  others  in  opposing  this  critical 
nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  GOIiDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ssk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  aOIJ>WATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  see  the  Staator  fttxn  Arkansas 
on  the  floor.  I  am  wondering  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  might  know 
where  he  is,  because,  so  far  as  this  side 
of  the  aide  is  coocemed,  we  have  no 
further  debate,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  we  can  get  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  do  the  same. 

Here  he  is  now.  I  was  Just  saying.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  txoui  Arkansas, 
that  this  side  has  completed  Its  argu- 
ments, and  I  am  perfectly  wllfing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  FRTOR.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ariiana  that  so  far  as  this  Sena- 
tor is  concerned,  I  am  prepared,  on  our 
side,  to  vote.  I  think  the  minority 
leader  wants  to  be  on  the  floor  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presidait.  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Senator  Btbo  is  oomlng  to 
the  floor  and  will  address  this  subject 
in  a  mcmient. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOU>WATER.  BCr.  President, 
after  discussion  with  my  good  friend 
ftom  Arkansas  and  the  minority 
leader,  I  am  again  prepared  to  yield 
ba^  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ariunsas  is  willing  to  do 
so.  If  he  says  yes,  I  will  suggest  that, 
since  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, the  cleric  call  the  roll  and  we  go 
on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Not  yet.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  that  time  has  been  yielded 
back  on  one  side  only. 
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Mr.  GOU>WATER.  I  thought 
Senator  had  yielded  back  his  Vaput. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBB.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  questlmi  Is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomlnatkm 
of  John  E.  Krmgs.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  Opttational  TWt  and  Eval- 
uation. Deparanent  of  Defense?  On 
this  question  tne  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  $nd  the  dei^  will  call 
therolL 

The  bill  deriE  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  at  that  the 
Senator  trom  Washington  [Mr. 
EvAirs].  and  tl|e  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  GAaM],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annouy  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [llr.  Srvbhs]  is  absent 
on  official  busix  ess. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bonai],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eaqlroii]«  and  the  Senator  trom 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Loml,  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Ijuxtl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lcvni].  and 
the  Senator  fitun  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BoRMiuv].  are  offldaUy  ■hsitf 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[RollcsU  Vote  No.  10  Bx.1 
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Aadrewi 


BoKhwiU 

Bndlejr 

Burdlcfc 

Bjrrd 

CliAfee 

Ooehnn 

OohMi 

Cnnatoa 

lyAawto 

DuforUi 

DK9aiidiii 

Dmtan 

DtXOD 

Dedd 
Dote 

Oomanicl 
DimnlMTBsr 

boa 

Otenn 


BuKua 

Boren 

Bumpen 

ChOas 

Oora 

OnMtey 


Pdl 


Qwvte 

Rockafellar 

RoUi 


Huaoihray 

iBOtre 

JoliiirtMi 


SUfMrd 


Tbumond 

iMria 

WaDop 


I^T8-18 
Hutdn 


MlttfaeU 
ItoynUimn 


NOTlVOTINO-9 


Oam 


Leftai 


Bingammn 
Euleton 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 


Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mtl 
KASSBAUit).  The  derk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ahwob).  \inthout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  John  E.  Krings. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
matters  I  will  take  up  have  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader.  Senator  Btro.  and  he  has 
agreed  that  I  can  proceed  without  his 
presence. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President.   I 


the 


ask 
Senate 


unanimous  consent  that 

resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With 
out  objeetimi.  it  is  ao  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  OFFICIAL  LEAVE  OF 
SENATOR  STEVENS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Sn- 
vKm  be  granted  official  leave  of  the 
Senate  untU  Monday.  April  22.  1985. 
whOe  he  attends  the  arms  control  ne- 
gotiatkms  as  an  official  Senate  observ- 
er in  Geneva. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  Joint 
Resolution  33,  NaUonal  Child  Safety 
Wedc  It  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  eonrideratlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
OKBUL  IDS  lacsss  uirtn.  is  noon 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  ocnnpletes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon.  Wednes- 
day^ April  17.  l>gS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


onwa  roa  sswwitius  or  i 

Mr.  DOLE.  Further.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ocmsent  that  f oUowtag 
the  two  leaders  under  the  ftamling 
order,  there  be  a  special  order  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PaoxmaBl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  \nth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

roa  naioD  roa  tuamtenom  or 


Mr.  DOI£.  Following  that  medal 
order,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyraid  1  pjn.  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  routine  morn- 
ing business,  it  will  be  the  Intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  turn  to  any  of 
the  following  Conuneroe  Committee 
authorisation  bUls  if  part  of  the  3-day 
rule  can  be  waived:  S.  597.  shipping 
technical  changes;  S.  814.  pipeline 
safety;  8.  817.  earthquake  hazards;  S. 
818.  fire  prevention.  For  most,  if  not 
all.  I  think  we  could  get  unanimous 
consent  There  Is  still  a  possibility  of 
rollcall  votes.  I  do  not  see  any  need  ttx 
rollcall  votes  on  these  relatively  minor 
measures,  and  I  would  hope  there 
would  not  be  roUcall  votes. 

Also,  the  Senate  could  turn  to  any 
other  legislative  or  executive  itons 
that  have  been  deared.  but  again  it  is 
my  understanding  that  both  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Calendars  are 
fairly  clear  right  now. 


RECESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  there 
being  no  further  business.  I  move  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon 
on  Wednesday.  April  17. 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
5:34  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  April  17,  1985,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  18. 1985: 

DsrAiniBHT  or  Star 

Douglaa  W.  Mclflnn.  of  ^nrslnls,  to  be  an 
AsBistant  Secretary  of  State,  vloe  Richard  T. 
McConnack.  rgrtgnlns. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  15, 
1985.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985: 
DsPAxmnrt  or  Statk 

TluMnaa  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jerwy,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, perMoal  rank  of  career  ambaMador,  to 
be  Ambaasador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Israel. 
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VA.  Ooiofiano*  on  Pubuc  Diflomact 
Henhey   Gold,   of   CsUfomto.    to   be   a 
fTtftw^ff  of  the  UA  CommtMlMi  od  Public 
Dipkniacy  for  a  term  explrtnc  July  1,  1987. 
(Reappointment) 


CONFIRBiATION 

EbcecuUve  nomination  conflnned  by 
the  Sraate  April  16. 1986:  Department 
of  Defense. 

John  E.  KrlncB.  of  Virtinia,  to  be  Director 


of  Operational  Teat  and  Evaltiatlon.  Depart- 
ment of  Oefenae. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
sptmd  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


I)OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  April  16, 1985 


The  House  mei  at  12  o'doA  noon. 

The  ChaplainL  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  foUovtaig 
prayer 

Help  us.  O  a«d.  to  lift  our  eyes  to 
the  gracious  gilts  we  have  fecetved. 
and  not  only  to  the  real  proUems  that 
we  meet.  In  spite  of  the  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties that  we  face,  may  we  begin 
each  day  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  ttfe  that  Tou  have 
breathed  into  our  souls  and.  tat  the 
many  good  people  who  are  arileagues 
and  friends.  For  our  concerns,  give  us 
strength,  and  Ibr  our  bleMtaigB.  we 
offer  this  word  of  praise.  Amen. 


THEUOURNAL 

The  SPEAKEil.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
pittceedlngs  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approfal  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  41*use  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  fn4n  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  i  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  :had  passed  a  bill  and 
Joint  resolutloiiB  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

a  661.  An  act  eijutted  the  "Oeone  Milll- 
gan  Control  Tower': 

8.J.  Res.  47.  Joiat  resolution 
^e^  begi] 
"Natimial    Wo 


the  we^  beginnim  November  10.  1M5. 

fcmea 
Weeli 


Veterans   Reeocnttion 


S  J.  Res.  52.  Joiik  resolution  to 
the  month  of  Aprili  1085  as  "National  adiool 
Ubrary  Month": 

SJ.  Res.  6S.  Joint  resolution  to  rtfsisnate 
the  weelc  of  April  3 1. 19tS.  throiwh  April  ST. 
1985.  as  "Natioaal  1  >BS  Awareoeas  Week": 

SJ.  Res.  67.  Job  t  resolution  to  destgnatf 
the  week  of  October  6,  1M5.  thnragta  Octo- 
ber 12.  1985.  as  "Ifemal  Illness  Awareneas 
Week":  ; 

S.J.  Res.  90.  Joipt  resolution  oonmemo- 
ratins  the  TSth  Anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America; 

8J.  Rea.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  dsslgnatr 
the  week  beflnnlnB  May  12.  1968.  as  "ffr 
tional  Digestive  D«eases  Awareneis  We^": 
and 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April, 14.  1986.  as  "Crime  Vlo- 
tima  Week." 


MARVELOUS  iMARVm  HAOLER 

(Mr.  DONNEijiT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  eztoul 
his  remarks.) 

Bfr.  IX>NNELLT.  Mr.  Speako-,  Mar- 
velous Marvin  Bagler  is  one  of  the 
great  athletes  of  our  age. 


If  anyone  stfll  had  any  doubts,  he 
put  them  to  rest  last  night  with  a 
apertanilar  defense  of  his  undiluted 
mlddieweii^t  boxing  championship. 

Marvin  Hagler's  courage,  dedicaticm. 
and  athletic  ability  put  him  in  the 
same  daas  as  the  legendary  Rocky 
Mardano.  another  son  of  Brodrton. 
MA.  the  olty  of  champions. 

His  boxing  career  began  12  yean  ago 
in  Brockton,  and  he  has  worked  his 
way  to  greatness  under  the  guidance 
of  longtime  local  trainers  Pat  and 
Ooody  PetronellL 

Bonng  Is  a  test  of  one  man's 
strength,  skill,  and  heart  against  an- 
other's, one  on  one.  Marvin  Hagler  is 
simply  the  best. 


CHIIJ3REN    AND    YOUNG    FAMI- 
UEB-AMERICA'S  NEW  POOR 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
pennlHlan  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarka.) 

Mr.  PORIHR.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago.  the  poverty  rate  for  America's  el- 
derly people  was  close  to  twice  the  na- 
tional average.  Today,  it's  weU  below 
average.  In  fact,  when  all  transfer  pay- 
moats  are  taken  into  account,  the  pov- 
erty rate  for  the  elderly  Is  only  about 
3  perosnt:  that's  less  than  for  any 
other  age  group. 

This  is  a  tremendous  national  ac- 
ccwnpltshment  We  can  take  pride  in 
knowinc  that  our  society  provides  a 
decent  and  comfortaUe  retirement, 
with  good  health  care,  for  our  senior 
dtiaens. 

But  a  new  problem  has  popped  up. 
We  have  a  new  population  of  poor 
people.  Toung  families.  Young  adults, 
stn^  and  unemployed.  SmaU  chil- 
dren. The  poverty  rate  for  Americans 
under  the  age  of  25  is  the  hia^est  for 
any  age  group.  Over  the  past  5  years, 
that  rate  grew  \xs  almost  50  percent- 
while  the  rate  for  the  elderly  fell  by  7 
percent. 

In  the  1081-82  recession,  young 
people  were  eapedaUy  hard  hit— as 
they  win  be  again,  if  we  hit  another 
downturn. 

It  is  on  top  of  this  that  we  add.  year 
after  year.  $200  billion  of  pubUc  debt 
to  our  children's  burden,  and  $1004)00 
in  extra  taxes  for  each  of  than  to  pay 
Just  to  carry  the  interest  on  the  $2 
trilUbn  of  debt  that  is  their  inherit- 
ance. 


HARD  CHOICES  ON  MEDICAL 

CARE 
(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarics.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again,  attention  is  being 
focused  on  the  difficulty  of  addressing 
complex  medical  issues  by  the  tragedy 
of  Karen  Ann  Quinlan.  which  hap- 
pened 10  years  ago  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiighly  sophisticated 
life-support  systems  have  helped  to  in- 
crease the  life  and  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  many  of  our  citizens,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  these  same  systems 
have  become  monsters.  The  Depart- 
ment of  HHS  has  recently  released 
regulations  that  have  to  do  with  Baby 
Doe  cases  and  in  the  decision  that  is 
made  there,  there  can  be  no  decision 
with  reference  to  quality  of  life  that 
can  be  used. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  an  infringement  upm  families  and 
phsvidans  and  iqwn  our  Maker,  third 
parties  beoMning  involved  In  these  de- 
cisions. We  talk  about  increasing  cost 
of  medical  care  In  this  country  on  the 
one  hand:  but  then  on  the  other  hand, 
we  do  those  very  things  that  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  hard 
choices  that  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made  by  the  people  in  this  country. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS'  CON- 
CERNS WITH  THE  DEFICIT 
DESATE 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  ^teaker,  recent- 
ly, my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman ToH  RooB.  and  I  conducted 
a  survey  of.  and  held  field  hearings 
with,  local  government  officials  from 
our  districts  to  get  a  dear  idea,  in  Ught 
of  the  current  budget  debate,  which 
Federal  programs  they  considered  to 
be  truly  vitaL  Not  surprisini^,  we 
heard  support  expressed  for  contlnu- 
JaoK  programs  like  UDAG,  Conununlty 
Devek^Rnent  Block  Ctants,  the  vari- 
ous economic  development  programs, 
and  others.  The  merits  and  successes 
of  sudi  programs  are  always  more  w^ 
parent  outside  the  Capitol  Beltway. 

At  the  same  time,  most  local  officials 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  Federal  def  1- 
dt's  magnitude,  and  are  realistic  about 
the  proQiects  for  their  favorite  pro- 
grams surviving  forever.  They  were 
almost  unanimous,  however,  in  cau- 
tioning that  the  abrupt  cancellation  of 
general  revenue  sharing  could  be  dis- 
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•ctrous.  multlnc  in  load  property  Uz 
InereMM  of  25  to  SO  percent. 

Local  goveniment*  have  prudently 
and  property  Ineluded  revenue  shartaic 
In  their  operatlnc  budgets  throush 
next  year  because  we.  in  ConsreM. 
promlaed  them  it  would  be  there.  Lea 
than  2  yean  ago.  this  body  voted  over- 
whelmlncly  to  continue  this  relation- 
ship with  local  authorities,  and  our 
President  told  us  we  had  never  spent 
money  more  wisely. 

One  writer  recently  said  the  Fsderal 
Oovemment  may  have  so  thoroughly 
woven  itself  into  the  Amerlean  social 
fUirie  that  it  cannot  now  be  removed 
without  ripping  it.  I  iwopose  that,  if 
revenue  sharing  is  to  be  finally  elimi- 
nated, we  owe  it  to  our  local  govern- 
ments to  not  rip  the  social  fabric  to 
phase  it  out  property,  allowing  them 
adequate  lead  time  to  plan. 

linth  this  in  mind.  I  have  decided  to 
cosponsor  HJL  TM  to  reauthoriae  the 
general  revenue-sharing  ivogram  for  3 


a  1210 

WORLD      WOMEN      PARLIAMEW- 

TARIAMS        GROUP        OFFERS 

OltlQOE      PERSPECTIVE      FOR 

LASTING  PEACE 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

remarta.     and     include     extraneous 

matter.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  4;>eaker.  as  Can- 
greaswoman  ScnaoDBB  has  stated,  she 
and  Congreaswoman  Scmmasa  and  I 
lepresentsd  America  in  the  first  ever 
Women's  Peace  Summit  In  Stockholm. 
Sweden.  It  was  very  ezdtlng  and  re- 
warding to  work  with  women  from  15 
different  countries  from  all  kinds  of 
poUtloal  systems,  but  with  one  goal,  to 
make  sure  the  world  never  explodes  in 
a  nuclear  holocaust. 

We  believe,  with  women  parliamen- 
tarians from  all  over  the  world,  that 
we  bring  a  unique  perspective  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  We  are  daughters, 
we  are  mothers,  we  are  grandmothers, 
we  have  raised  our  children  to  thrive 
In  a  peaceful  world,  not  to  die  in  war. 
azad  we  want  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
for  all  God's  children.  This  year,  in 
the  bilateral  talks  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  there 
will  be  a  real  chance  for  a  lasting 
peace,  and  I  hope  that  this  new  orga- 
nisation of  women  parliamentarians 
from  all  over  the  world  wm  help  that 
chance. 


States.  I  commmd  my  colleagues  for 
voting  to  allow  <»e  such  ceremony  in 
the  Capitol  rotunda. 

Today.  I  am  also  asking  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  ooslgn  a  letter 
to  the  President.  This  letter  encour- 
ages him  to  flnallse  plans  for  a  visit  to 
Dachau  concentration  camp  In  his 
forthcoming  trip  to  West  Germany. 

I  appreciate  the  President's  theme 
of  reconciliation  and  peace  in  his  visit. 
However.  I  believe  It  Is  also  Important 
to  acknowledge  and  honor  the  victims 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

There  are  those.  I  know,  who  argue 
that  time  should  heal  all  wounds,  and 
that  generations  bom  after  the  Holo- 
caust should  not  have  to  bear  respon- 
sibility for  the  tragedy. 

Tet  remembrance  of  the  Holocaust 
teaches  us  that  racism  of  any  kind  is  a 
curse  to  all  mankind. 

It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  I 
monsored  legislation  in  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  in  1979  which  provid- 
ed for  an  ediicatlonal  curriculum  on 
the  Holocaust. 

I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now. 
that  our  children  must  know  of  the 
history  of  the  Nasi  rise  to  power,  and 
the  resulting  horrors  perpetrated 
against  humanity. 

History  teaches  us  many  lessons. 
And  perhaps  this  one  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult—yet the  most  important— of  all. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Holo- 
caust is  being  observed  this  week  in 
ceremonies    thrcMighout    the    United 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR 
CONTADORA  PEACX  PROCESS 


(Mr.  BOUCHER  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
recent  travels  in  Nicaragua  have  per- 
suaded me  that  our  policy  pf  providing 
aid  to  the  Contras  is  having  the  oppo- 
site of  Its  Intended  effect. 

The  President's  goal  is  to  desUbilJie 
Nicaragua's  Government,  but  by  sup- 
porting remnants  of  the  hated  Somoaa 
National  Guard  he  is  facilitating  con- 
solidation by  the  government  of  its 
controL 

Nicaragua's  neighbors,  our  allies  In 
the  region,  have  inmluced  a  treaty 
which  they  believe  will  protect  their 
security  interests.  It  would  prohibit 
the  placement  of  foreign  military 
bases  on  NIcaraguan  solL  It  would  pre- 
vent the  NIcaraguans  from  arming  or 
training  insurgents  in  other  countries, 
and  it  would  provide  for  onsltc  inspec- 
tion to  ensure  Nicaragua's  compliance. 

These  are  treaty  terms  which  will 
protect  the  security  of  our  Latin 
American  allies  and  our  security  as 
well.  Rather  than  conduct  an  illegal 
covert  war  against  Nicaragua  we 
should  promote  stability  and  our  long- 
term  security  by  supporting  the  Con- 
tadora  peace  process. 


A  "CLOSE  VOTE"  IN  INDIANA 

(Mr.  FAWEIJi  asked  and  was  ghren 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  %>eaker.  there  is 
an  old  adage  in  the  law  that  says,  "bad 
cases  make  bad  laws." 

In  the  past  52  yean,  only  three  elec- 
tion recounts  have  been  conducted  by 
the  House.  In  all  three  cases  the  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  a  congresslonsl 
recount  was  based  on  at  least  one  or 
more  of  three  objective  standards. 
These  standards  are: 

First,  no  State  certificate  of  election 
had  been  issued,  or  If  issued,  had  been 
revoked,  and/or 

Second,  the  State  in  which  the  elec- 
tloo  was  held  lacked  a  statute  provid- 
ing for  a  recount,  and/or 

lliird,  there  were  allegations  of 
fraud. 

None  of  these  standards  apply  In  the 
Mclntyre  election. 

Objective  standards  to  determine 
when  this  House  should  take  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  oongresslonal  recount  have 
thus  been  removed  by  rongrwssinnsl 
actkn  in  the  Mclntyre  case  and  re- 
placed with  a  subjective  criteria, 
which  is:  a  congresskHial  recount  is  in 
order  solely  on  the  grounds  of  a  "close 
vote."  There  is  no  definition  of  what  is 
a  "close  vote." 

That  precedent  will  eventually  come 
back  to  haunt  future  sessions  of  Con- 
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"GHOST  VOTERS"  HOLD  KEY  TO 
INDIANA  RECOUNT  RESULT 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  ^Maker.  for 
those  who  have  been  following  the 
saga  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Indiana,  you  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  the  plot  has  taken  a  sur- 
prising turn. 

Over  the  past  4  months  this  body 
has  been  subjected  to  a  barrage  of 
speeches  by  our  Republican  colleagues 
over  the  election  contest  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  C(nigressional  District. 

In  an  expensive  media  campaign  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
the  Democrats  have  been  accused  of 
denying  the  Republican  candidate  a 
victory  which  at  various  times  he  has 
claimed  to  have  won  by  34  or  418 
votes. 

The  facts  of  the  recount  dispute 
these  false  Republican  claims. 

As  of  this  morning  the  candidates 
are  separated  in  the  recount  by  OQly 
one  vote. 

In  two  counties  iYum  are  40  more 
votes  appeulng  on  the  voting  ma- 
chines than  the  total  number  of  voten 
who  signed  in  at  the  polling  place. 

If  these  ghost  voten  are  counted, 
the  Republican  candidate  may  prevail. 


If  the  recount  committee  does  not  add 
in  these  ghost  voters,  the  Democrat 
will  be  declared  the  victor. 

This  1984  Indlina  eleetlmi  contest  fi- 
nally rests  on  a  ^ry  simple  questkm. 

Will  the  votem  of  Indiana's  Bi^th 
Congressional  iDlstrict  make  the 
choice  and  return  Frank  Modosky  to 
Washington  or  will  40  ghost  voten 
send  us  their  choice.  Mr.  Mcdosky's 
opponent? 


REPORT  ON  tlESOLUnON  PRO- 
VIDING FOtt  CX7NSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1  1617.  NATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  AU- 
THORIZAHCINS.  1986  AMD  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  Of  Btichigan.  from  the 
Committee  oa  Rules,  submitted  a  prlv- 
Ueged  report  (R^t.  No.  99-41)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  mm.  128)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
1617)  to  authorise  approivlations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  fiscal  yean  1966  and 
1987,  and  for  dther  purposes,  which 
was  referred  toi  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  bte  printed. 


Tlie  fringe  philosophy  of  "blame 
America  first"  has  heralded  our  for- 
eign pcdlcy  setbacks  and  paralleled  the 
setback  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  na- 
tional elections. 

As  a  Republican.  I  might  welcome 
this  self-immolation,  but  as  an  Ameri- 
can I  view  It  as  a  disaster  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  mutual  enterprise. 

Mr.  a^ieaker,  the  ghosts  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Hubert  Himiphrey,  and 
Henry  JadEson  wiU  be  present  during 
this  debate. 

Democrats  who  are  talking  about  re- 
capturing the  center  should  pay  heed 
to  them.  Not  to  do  so  will  only  injure 
thcdr  memory  and  further  injure  the 
Democratic  Party  itself. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDKRA'nON 
OF  H.R.  1210,  NA'nONAL  SCI- 
ENCE FOUNpA'nON  AUTHORI- 
ZA-nONS.  19M  AND  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  Of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rule*,  submitted  a  i»1v- 
Ueged  report  (^t  No.  99-42)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Ifes.  129)  providing  for 
the  consideratien  of  the  bOl  (HJl. 
1210)  to  authorise  apprpprlatlons  to 
the  National  Sdence  Foundation  for 
the  fiscal  yean  (986  and  1967.  and  fin- 
related  puipose$,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


THE  MOST  IllPORTANT  DEBATE 
OF  THE  DEX^ADE 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Ux.  RTTTER^  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
Chamben  will  floon  witness  the  latest 
chapter  in  what  perhaps  is  the  most 
important  debate  of  the  decade.  This 
debate  will  not  |only  be  about  Nicara- 
gua and  its  establishing  of  a  Soviet 
Communist  hasp  on  the  land  bridge 
between  North  and  South  America,  It 
will  be  about  tne  soul  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  All  over  the  country 
Democrats  aro  holding  conferences  on 
how  to  move  ttieir  party  back  toward 
the  center. 

WeU,  I  call  upon  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues to  see  this  crucial  debate  on 
Nicaragua  as  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  American  pkasAs  that  you  aro  seri- 
ous about  rettunlng  to  the  main- 
stream. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  A  DOSE  OF 
REALITT 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  pennlsslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
ginning today,  I  will  speak  to  the  issue 
of  Cmtral  America.  Each  day.  I  will 
weA  to  provide  factual  badkground, 
because  we  cannot  hope  to  formulate  a 
workable  policy  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  Central  America,  what  our 
role  has  been,  and  how  our  policy  has 
not  only  violated  decency  and  offend- 
ed cnnmonsense.  but  has  violated  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  law  after  law. 

I  will  discuss  how  our  own  laws  have 
been  violated  in  Central  America.  I 
will  show  how  otir  policy  has  violated 
international  law.  And  I  will  discuss 
what  the  region  is  like,  what  our  role 
thoe  has  been,  and  how  current 
policy  in  no  way  diff  en  from  failed 
policies  of  the  past. 

Eadi  day,  I  will  present  a  little  dose 
of  reality.  Each  day,  I  will  light  a  litUe 
msdeh.  in  the  hope  of  igniting  a  torch 
of  htmesty,  in  a  region  where  dishon- 
esty and  utter  cynldsm  has  been  the 
rule  Ot  our  policy.  After  all,  where  else 
in  the  world  but  Cmtral  America,  and 
meeUlcally  Nicaragua  could  or  would 
a  XJS.  President  Justify  support  of  a 
dictator  as  evil  as  StHnosa  by  saying: 
"He  may  be  an  SOB,  but  he's  our 
SOB."  It  is  long  past  time  that  our 
policy  becomes  more  decent  than  that. 
It  is  time  that  we  understand  how  we 
aro  perceived,  what  we  have  done,  and 
we  can  now  do  to  redeem  ourselves  In 
Central  Amolca,  the  most  notable 
scene  in  the  world  of  benign  neglect 
and  »wHg"  action  from  our  Oovem- 
moat.  It  is  time  that  we  base  our 
policy  on  decency  rather  than  expedi- 
ency, on  humanity  rather  than  greed, 
and  on  hcmesty  rather  than  paternal- 
ism. 


HOUSE  SHOUID  CONSIDER  RES- 
OLUTION CONDElOnNG  SOVI- 
ETS FOR  MURDER  OF  MAJ. 
ARTHUR  D.  NICHOLSON 

(Mr.  ARMET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Bfr.  ARMinr.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  morning,  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  made  a  capricious  decision 
to  ranove  House  Resolution  125  fnnn 
consideration  by  the  House.  House 
Resolution  125  is  the  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
brutal  murder  of  MaJ.  Arthur  D.  Nich- 
olscm.  and  had  over  60  cosponsors.  in- 
cluding 18  memben  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
faln  Committee,  frmn  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  beUeve  that  if  the  majority  of 
Monben  feel  that  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  for  the 
House  to  issue  such  a  ocmdemnatl<m. 
then  they  should  vote  the  resolution 
down— but  we  should  not  be  prevented 
from  considering  the  Issue  on  Its 
merits. 

By  plajrlng  down  the  importance  of 
the  murder  of  Major  Nicholson  we  are 
once  again  doing  our  best  to  paint  a 
rosy  picture  of  the  nature  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  leaders,  and  In  the 
process  creating  a  false  hcve  for  a 
faithfully  observed  arms  reduction 
agreement. 

For  once  let's  expose  the  dlshcmor- 
able  methods  and  motives  of  the 
Soviet  leadership,  snd  let  the  petvle 
of  the  world  pass  Judgment.  As  a  start, 
let's  consider  House  Resoluti<m  125. 

This  is  the  strongest  statement  to 
date  expressing  American  indignation 
over  the  murder,  and  our  refusal  to 
tolerate  future  violations  of  treaties 
and  agreements.  If  Mr.  Gorbachev  is 
testing  our  resolve,  let's  show  him 
we've  come  to  play  hardball  If  Mr. 
Gorbachev  is  seeing  Jiist  how  far  he 
can  push  us,  let's  call  his  Uuff . 

No  retaliation,  as  such.  Is  necessary. 
My  proposal  is  simple:  Present  the 
facts  to  the  people  of  the  world  and  let 
them  pass  Judgment.  This  means 
m«in»jiining  a  full-scsle  infohoatlon 
barrage  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  If  ever  there  was  a  situ- 
ation which  demands  public  diploma- 
cy, not  silenoe,  this  is  it. 


SCXHAL  SECURITY /REAGAN 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  November  President  Reagan 
promised  that  he  would  never  stand 
for  a  reduction  in  Social  Security. 

Last  month  Rlngling  Brothen 
Circus  announced  that  its  new  star  at- 
traction would  be  a  live  unloom. 

Both  turned  out  to  be  a  hoax. 
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n«iident  RcMan  haa  now  ghrcn  his 
W>mIih  to  a  IteiNibUcan  budget  idan 
which  propoaea  a  major  redaction  In 
Social  Securtty.  By  aupportlnt  thia 
plan,  he  haa  flatly  broken  hia  pranlae 
to  mllltona  of  aenlor  dtlaena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Democrata  believe  a 
promlae  la  a  proiniae  la  a  promlae.  Ob- 
vkMialy.  the  Republlcana  believe  a 
promiae  ia  a  proiniae  only  aa  f ar  aa  the 
next  election.  After  all,  if  Mr.  Reacan 
did  not  cut  Social  Security,  he  might 
have  to  forego  an  increaae  in  Pentagon 
apending  or.  even  worae.  eloae  tax 
looi^Mdea  that  allow  thouaanda  of 
wealthy  Amerkana  and  corporationa 
to  avoid  tazea.  General  Dynamlca. 
which  paid  no  tazea  laat  year,  ahould 
be  very  happy  with  Preaident  Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  dreua  prom- 
iaed  a  uniemn.  it  delivered  a  goat. 
When  the  Preaident  promiaed  to  pro- 
tect Social  Security,  he  delivered  a 
turkey. 


acx:kpt  the  lawful  result 


(Mr.  BCaORT  of  New  York  aaked 
and  waa  given  pomladoo  to  addreaa 
the  Houae  for  1  minute  and  to  reviae 
and  extend  hia  rcmarin.) 

Mr.  BCKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
^jeaker.  here  we  are  more  than  5 
montha  after  the  general  electiao  and 
atlll  there  ia  no  repfeaentatlon  in  this 
Houae  for  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
COngreaaional  Diatrlct  of  Indiana. 
What  a  trsveaty  of  our  repreaentative 
ajratem  of  govenunenti  The  political 
motivationa  irtiieh  have  prevented  thia 
HMiae  from  permitting  the  duly  elect- 
ed—and properly  oertlfled— candi- 
date—Rick  Mfelntyre- to  aaaume  hia 
rightful  place  here  are  a  blot  an  the 
record  of  the  Houae. 

Mr.  Mclhtyre  won  hia  electkm  in  a 
fair  count  of  the  votea  on  election  day. 
He  woo  again  In  a  atrlct  recount  of  the 
votca  in  the  diatilct  conducted  under 
Indiana  electlaD  law.  Hia  electitm  waa 
properiy  certified  by  the  reqwnslble 
offidala  of  the  State  of  Indiana  under 
the  Uwa  of  that  State. 

What  we  apparently  have  now  la  yet 
a  third  count  under  tmprovlaed  rules 
of  a  Houae  taak  fbroe  i^hieh  exist  In  no 
eleetion  law  and  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  no  other  coogreaakmal  elec- 
tion. And  even  these  rulea  are  being 
aubjeettvely.  unevenly  applied  In  dif- 
ferent areaa.  What  If  there  Is  a  reault 
at  odda  with  the  first  two  counts?  Will 
we  be  aaked  to  accept  the  1-out-of-S 
reault  achieved  by  dubious  standarda 
Irregularly  employed? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  government  of 
law.  Let  the  Houae  accept  the  reaults 
of  the  lawful  election  of  the  Stat«  of 
Indiana  and  aeat  Rick  Mclntyre. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  BEEN  FAIL- 
INO  TO  PROVIDE  NORMAL 
I2ADERSHIP 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and 
extend  hia  remarka.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mlnhlgan  Mr.  Speak- 
er, of  all  eventa.  human  tragedy 
ahould  not  be  poUtldaed.  That  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  aupreme  tragedy— 
the  Holocauat. 

Aa  a  reault.  there  waa  a  muting  of 
public  criticiam  by  many  In  political 
life  when  the  Preaident  first  decided 
to  refrain  ftom  a  trip  to  a  oonoentra- 
tion  camp  tm  his  trip  to  Germany. 

My  persmal  concern  waa  heightened 
when  I  heard  the  Preaident  explain 
that  dedaion  In  thei 


Very  few  alive  (In  Qemiany)  remonber 
even  the  war  .  .  .  they  do  have  guilt  feel- 
Insi  that's  been  tmrnaeil  upon  them. 

Then  the  Preaident  decided  to  vlait  a 
German  military  oemetery.  The  Holo- 
cauat waa  a  cataclysmic  event  that  tol- 
eratea  neither  equivocatim  nor  politi- 
cal or  publicity  tradeoffa.  A  Preaident 
haa  a  unique  opportunity  to  exert 
moral  leadership.  In  this  caae.  Preai- 
dent Reagan  haa  been  failing  the 
Nation:  Indeed,  the  world. 


D  1230 

REMOVAL  FROM  AGENDA  OF 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  125  CON- 
DEMNING SOVIET  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  MURDER  OF  MAJ. 
ARHUR  D.  NICHOI^ON.  JR. 

(Mr.  WALKER  aaked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  address  the  Houae  for  1 
minute.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Bflr.  Speaker.  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  program  of 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea  for  this 
we^.  Uated  aa  one  of  the  itema  that 
we  were  to  take  up  today  la  Houae  Rea- 
olution  12S  condemning  the  Soviet 
Government  for  the  murder  of  MaJ. 
Arthur  D.  Nicholacm.  Jr. 

It  la  now  my  underatanding  that  we 
wUl  not  take  up  that  reaolutioo.  I  am 
diaappointed.  We  have  waited  far  too 
kmg  already  to  condemn  the  brutal, 
calculated  murder  of  that  American 
soldier. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  had.  by 
acheduling  It  today,  a  chance  to  cor- 
rect our  waiting  too  long.  By  pulling  It 
off  the  ralenrtar  we  wHl  now  wait 
more.  That  la  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker. 

When  we  talk  about  moral  leader- 
ahip.  we  need  to  provide  aome  moral 
leadership  right  here.  too.  by  con- 
demning thoae  who  murder  aa  a  part 
of  their  poUUcal  wlU. 


HOUSE  RECOUNT  OF  INDIANA 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

(Mr.  PANETTA  aaked  and  waa  given 
permlaaion  to  addreaa  Xtit  Houae  for  1 
nMnute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  hia 
rwnarks ) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  I  take 
thia  time  to  update  the  Houae  on  the 
reaulta  in  the  Eighth  District  electi<xi. 


Today  the  actual  count  wlU  be  com- 
pleted in  all  IS  countiea  ao  that  the 
actual  counting  proeeaa  in  all  15  coun- 
tiea wm.  In  fact,  be  completed  by 
today. 

However.  It  Is  dear  that  out  of  some 
2S4.000  votes  that  were  caat  that  the 
reault  wiU  be  extremely  doae.  It  la  a 
dead  heat  at  thia  point 

The  final  count  wUl  depend  on  two 
thlnga:  a  reaolutlon  by  the  taak  force 
in  three  areaa.  One.  the  ballota  that 
are  aegregated  by  the  varloua  teams. 
We  expect  about  a  doaen  of  thoae  to 
have  to  reaolve.  A  final  reaolutlon  of 
queationa  relating  to  unnotariaed  ab- 
aentee  ballota,  and  alao  third,  a  final 
reaolutlon  of  reconciliation  questions 
that  have  come  iu>  in  about  40  of  the 
400  predncta. 

Thia  haa  been  a  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging proeeaa.  I  want  to  commend 
the  GAO  auditors  and  the  teama  and 
the  varloua  individuala  invidved  with 
thia  count  aa  well  aa  the  members  of 
the  taak  force  who  have  been  Involved 
in  trying  to  reaolve  theae  lasues. 

I  alao  want  to  thank  the  Houae  for 
ita  patience  In  thia  difficult  issue.  My 
hope  is  that  a  final  report  wHl  be  com- 
pleted on  Thursday  and  reported  to 
the  House  tUtat  at  the  beginning  of 
next  week,  and  that  the  result  wiU  be 
a  credible  count.  It  wiU  be  a  doae 
count,  obviously.  But  I  think  the 
House  will  be  true  to  its  responsibility 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Elfl^th  Diatrlct. 

Mr.  ftieaker.  aa  I  Indkated  to  the 
House  on  April  2,  during  the  debate  on 
House  Resolution  121,  and  again  2 
weeks  ago  on  Thursday,  before  the 
House  rscessed  for  the  Eaater  district 
work  period,  the  taak  force,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  recount  director, 
had  set  today  aa  the  target  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Houae  recount  of  the 
eliAth  Congreaslonal  Diatrlct  of  Indl- 


The  counting  teama,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  recount  director,  Mr. 
Jamea  Shumway,  whoae  appcrintment 
the  members  of  the  taak  force  unani- 
moui^  agreed  to,  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  counting,  and  although  I 
am  not  able  this  afternoon  to  an- 
nounce the  final  vote  totals.  I  can 
assure  you  that  thoae  figurea  wlU  be 
known  In  short  order. 

Let  me  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
where  we  are  in  the  counting  process. 
First,  as  of  this  moment,  the  GAO 
counting  teams  have  completed  ooimt- 
Ing  In  12  of  the  15  countiea  which 
make  up  the  Eighth  Oongreaaional 
Diatrlct  There  will  be  counting  teams 
in  each  of  the  three  remaining  coun- 
tiea today.  The  14  GAO  auditors  and 
the  GAO  Supervisor,  Mr.  Jim 
Melssner.  comprise  7  counting  teams. 
Each  member  of  each  counting  team  Is 
rotated  dally  to  enaure  that  no  two 
auditors  serve  together  on  consecutive 
days. 
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At  each  counting  location  during  the 
recount  the  t^  force  haa  *TT'r~*'* 
House  staff  frotn  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  who  share  ra^wnalbnity 
with  the  recdunt  director  for  the 
maintenance  of  mxler  In  the  recount 
process.  The  toajority  and  minority 
staff  are  the  QoiMe  watchdogs,  ensur- 
ing that  the  process  is  carried  out 
under  the  recqunt  procedurea  agreed 
to  unanimoual]^  by  the  members  of  the 
taak  force. 

In  addition,  majority  and  minority 
staff  are  resbonsible  for  deciding 
which  ballots  the  taak  force  muat  indi- 
vidually examiae.  The  taak  force  then 
determinea  wh^er  each  andi  ballot 
can  be  counted  under  the  counting 
rules,  which  wiere  adopted,  with  one 
exception,  by  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  taak  force. 

In  addition  to  the  GAO  counting 
teama,  and  the,  majority  and  minority 
staff  at  auch  dounting  locatlop.  each 
of  the  candidatea  ia  allowed  an  obaerv- 
er  for  each  of  t|ie  seven  GAO  counting 
teams.  Each  of  I  the  candidatea  has  aa- 
signed  such  obiervers,  who  watdi  the 
process  and  inform  the  majority  and 
minority  staff  bf  any  problema  which 
they  might  obavve. 

To  ensure  that  the  meas  and  the 
public  are  wdl  served  and  fuUy  in- 
formed, the  counting  process  is  open 
to  observation  firsthand,  and  any  and 
all  intereated  parties  are  free  to  ob- 
serve and  to  tntneas  an  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  counting. 

So  let  me  sui^mariae  with  reject  to 
the  cast  of  chatacters  who  are  present 
at  each  countihg  location.  Flrat,  the 
recount  direct^',  or  In  hia  absence  the 
GAO  supervisot.  oversees  the  counting 
teams,  ensuring  that  all  reoords  are 
properly  maintained,  and  that  the  bal- 
lots remain  aeoire. 

Second,  the  majority  and  minority 
task  force  stalf  ahare  responaibflity 
for  orderliness.!  and  determine  which 
ballots  are  set  iside  for  individual  cm- 
sideration  by  tqe  task  force. 

Third,  each  candidate  haa  obaCTVers. 
one  for  each  if  the  aeven  counting 
teama  at  each  *yM"*^*"g  location. 

And  fourth,  ue  press  and  the  public 
are  regular  obpervers  of  all  the  re- 
count 

Now.  what  about  the  recount  proeeaa 
Itself.  What  art  the  mechanics  whldi 
are  taking  so  long  to  annidete?  Wdl, 
for  one  thing.  M  the  counting  teama 
have  gone  through  each  prednet  in 
each  county,  they  have  been  examin- 
ing each  ballof  aeparatdy.  to  deto-- 
mine  whether  I  each  ballot  compUea 
with  the  counting  rulea  adopted  by 
the  task  f orc^.  There  are  22  tadc  force 
counting  rulea,  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 234.000 1  ballots  In  the  Eighth 
Congreaslonal  I^istrict  and  before  Uie 
recount  is  through,  each  will  have 
been  se|}arately|  examined  for  compU- 
ance  with  the  counting  rulea. 

And  as  Is  true  with  any  undertaking 
of  this  magnitude  and  complexity,  the 


counting  teams  have  run  across  situa- 
tions for  whldi  no  rule  exista.  In  such 
caaes,  when  the  matter  cannot  be 
ironed  out  by  the  recount  director 
with  the  concurrence  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  ataf  f ,  the  matter  is 
referred  to  Uie  task  force  for  resolu- 
tkm.  nieae  unantldpated  and  un- 
aviridaUe  situations  have  required  ap- 
proximatdy  a  third  again  the  amount 
of  time  that  the  recount  was  supposed 
to  have  taken. 

Now.  how  theae  situations,  and  the 
ballota  which  have  been  segregated  for 
taak  force  review,  get  resolved?  Well, 
under  the  taak  force  counting  proce- 
durea. all  such  dedsions  must  be  made 
in  the  Eiglith  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana.  So  the  taak  force  has  om- 
vened  in  the  munidpal  bulling  tai  Ev- 
anavUle.  IN  on  3  aeparate  days  during 
each  of  the  laat  3  weeks  to  resolve 
suchmattera. 

So  tMX  the  task  force  has  examined 
the  aeveral  doaen  ballots  referred  to  it 
and  in  all  but  two  instances,  has 
nnanlmoualy  agreed  to  coimt  each  of 
the  ballota.  In  each  of  the  two  in- 
stancea.  the  ballota  bore  marks  which 
the  task  force  considered  dlsttngiiish- 
Ing  marks,  which  are  marks  placed  on 
the  ballot  by  the  voter  to  identify  that 
ballot  to  that  particular  voter.  Under 
the  taak  f<»ce  counting  rules,  and 
under  Houae  precedents  and  most 
State  laws,  ballots  with  distinguishing 
maris  are  invalid  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy. 

A  second  category  of  questions  has 
been  referred  to  the  task  force  for  con- 
aideratkm.  That  is  the  category  of  rec- 
ondllatlon  There  are  over  400  pre- 
dncta in  the  eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  as  you  can  imagine,  the 
nuBdMTB  in  many  of  the  inedncts  do 
not  add  up  perfectly.  The  diacrepan- 
dea  usually  take  the  form  of  one  or 
two  nun«.  or  one  or  two  fewer  ballots 
cast  than  the  number  of  persons  who 
signed  In  on  the  poll  book. 

The  task  force  has  directed  the  re- 
count director  to  recondle  these  dif- 
ferences wherever  possible.  In  order  to 
do  so,  the  recount  director,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  majority  and  minority  staff 
and  GAO  auditors,  haa  been  reexamin- 
ing balloting  material  in  the  posses- 
sion of  prednct  officials  on  election 
day. 

In  aome  caaes,  the  discrepandes 
have  been  reconciled.  For  example,  in 
Vanderburgh  County,  the  largest 
county  in  the  eighth  Congressional 
Diatrlct  there  were  11  predncta  with 
diacrepandea.  After  searching  the  bal- 
loting material  in  one  prednct,  a 
slnide  ballot  waa  found  in  the  stack  of 
aecreey  envelopes.  These  envelopes  are 
used  by  the  voter  to  endose  his  or  her 
ballot  before  depodting  it  In  the  ballot 
box.  to  enaure  Ita  secrecy.  That  ballot 
when  added  to  the  other  ballots  which 
were  counted  on  election  night  in  that 
prednct  cauaed  the  precinct  totals  to 
balance.  And  it  Is  absolutely  clear  that 


In  processing  the  ballots  on  eleetion 
night  that  ballot  waa  merely  over- 
locrited  by  the  prednct  officials.  De- 
9lte  an  extensive  search,  the  recount 
director  was  unable  to  find  a  basis  for 
reo(nidling  the  remaining  10  inedncta 
in  Vanderburgh  County. 

And  that  brings  me  to  an  important 
point  The  task  force  is  operating,  as  I 
believe  it  should,  on  a  presumption 
with  req)ect  to  the  administration  of 
the  dectidn.  The  presumption  is  that 
of  regularity.  That  is  to  say.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  demonstrated  facts,  to  the 
contrary,  the  task  force  has  assumed 
that  in  the  administration  of  this  and 
any  other  election,  the  normal  range 
of  administrative  errors  or  omissions 
will  lead  to  discrepandes  in  the 
number  of  ballots  cast  versus  the 
number  of  persons  who  signed  mto  the 
poU  book  in  some  predncts.  The  Van- 
derburgh prednct  I  mentioned  eariier 
Is  Just  such  an  example.  Had  the  pack 
of  secrecy  envelopes  not  been 
searched,  the  ballot  would  never  have 
bem  induded  In  the  vote  totals,  and 
the  prednct  would  have  never  been  in 
balance. 

Given  the  Intense  scrutiny  which 
this  election  has  recdved.  it  is  «w«»«itig 
that  the  number  of  precincts  slli^tly 
out  of  balance  is  so  few,  in  the  range 
of  40.  Such  discrepandes  will  show  up 
in  any  election,  and  moat  of  the  dia- 
crepandea in  this  election  will  never 
be  resolved,  even  -after  a  thorough 
review  of  unrecondled  precincts  tqr 
the  recount  director,  who  is  an  experi- 
enced veteran  in  the  administration  of 
dectlons. 

Two  precincts  were  more  out  of  bal- 
ance than  the  others,  one  having  12, 
and  the  other  having  15  more  ballota 
cast  than  the  numbo*  of  persons  who 
signed  m  on  the  poll  books.  In  eadi  of 
theae  in^tmnit^,  the  task  force  directed 
the  recount  director,  in  the  presence 
of  majority  and  minority  staff  and 
GAO  auditors,  to  test  the  lever  ma- 
chinea  used  in  each  of  the  predncta, 
and  to  make  inquiries  as  to  how  the 
machlnfis  were  used  on  election  day. 
The  finding  of  the  recount  director 
was  that  the  recondllation  questions 
posed  by  these  two  precincts  could  rea- 
sonably haw  been  cauaed  by  numer- 
ous shortcomings  m  the  adminiatra- 
tlve  proceaaes  used  by  the  county  on 
dectlon  day.  Based  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  regularity  under  whldi  the 
taak  force  is  working,  and  In  the  ab- 
aence  of  facts  to  the  contrary,  the  vari- 
nXkxa  of  12  and  15  In  the  two  predncta 
frmn  the  number  of  persons  who 
signed  into  the  poll  books  does  not  vi- 
tiate the  results  from  that  county. 

But  this  entire  discussion  about  rec- 
onciliation is  a  bit  of  a  red  herring. 
The  fact  is  that  the  House  has  gone 
back  to  the  voting  materials  in  the 
possession  of  the  precincts'  officials  on 
election  night,  and  has  counted  all  of 
the  ballots  which  it  could  find  under  a 
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unlfonn  set  of  oounting  rules  which 
(Ud  not  vmry  ftom  county  to  county. 
And  the  House  recount  has  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt  that  there 
was  no  uniform  set  of  counting  rules 
which  applied  to  the  15  counties  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  on  elec- 
tion night. 

Hence,  whether  or  not  each  of  the 
400  plus  precincts  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
grfssionsl  District  is  in  balance,  the 
House  has  examined,  or  will  have  ex- 
amined by  the  end  of  the  oounting 
iKocess.  all  the  ballots  which  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  precinct  officials  on 
election  night.  The  House  has  no  way 
to  determine  what  the  prednct  offi- 
cials did  on  election  day.  which  may 
have  caused  too  many  or  too  few  bal- 
lota  to  be  in  the  ballot  box  in  those 
prednets  with  discrepancies.  The  most 
frequent  explanation  proffered  by  the 
recount  director  is  that  iKednct  work- 
ers, during  the  course  of  the  day,  ne- 
glected to  have  one  or  more  voters 
sign  In.  thus  causing  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  number  of  ballots  cast  and 
the  number  of  persons  who  signed  the 
poll  book.  But  there  were  also  in- 
stances in  which  there  were  more 
pe<H>le  signed  into  the  poll  bocrii  than 
there  were  ballots  in  the  ballot  box. 
Hence  a  ballot  shortage  discrepancy. 
Agadn.  the  explanation  that  some 
voter  or  voters  chose  to  take  their  bal- 
lots with  them  rather  than  put  them 
in  the  ballot  box  may  be  the  reason 
for  the  shortage.  But  whatever  hap- 
poied  on  election  day.  you  can  be  cer- 
tain of  one  thing.  The  House  recount 
teams  have  looked  at  each  and  every 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  prednct  election 
officials  OD  electl<Hi  day.  and  have 
counted  or  not  counted  those  ballots 
throughout  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  under  a  conslstwit  set  of 
oounttaig  rules.  So  by  the  time  the  re- 
count is  done,  the  House  win  have  ex- 
amined all  such  ballots,  and  will  have 
an  accurate  count  of  the  number  of 
ballots  cast  for  each  candidate.  That  is 
the  number  upon  which  the  House  can 
rely  in  <l*«H««ng  which  of  the  candi- 
dates has  the  final  right  to  the  seat. 

And  that  talngs  me  to  the  third 
problem  with  n^iich  the  task  force  has 
been  confronted.  The  problem  is  one 
of  determining  how  to  deal  with  a 
class  of  ballots  which  were  Improperly 
sent  to  the  prednets  by  at  least  4  of 
the  15  county  clerks,  and  were  then 
mistnKw'y  and  Inconsistently  treated 
by  precinct  officials  in  such  counties. 
By  "inconsistently  treated"  I  mean 
that  most  of  such  ballots  were  opened 
and  cast  by  the  precinct  officials,  and 
such  ballots  are  not  now  segregable 
tmm  other  valid  ballots  which  were 
put  into  the  ballot  box. 

The  reason  these  ballots  should 
never  have  been  sent  to  the  precincts 
is  that  they  were  absent  voter  ballots 
which  were  defldent  in  either  notari- 
atlon.  witnessing  or  signature,  or 
sane  combination  of  these  factors.  In 


most  of  the  counties,  those  ballots 
were  never  sent  to  the  prednets.  so 
they  never  became  Integrated  with 
other  ballots  at  the  prednct  level. 
However  in  some  counties,  the  pre- 
cinct officials  opened  and  voted  the 
ballots.  Hence  the  ballots  are  now 
scrambled  up  with  the  other  ballots  in 
that  prednct.  and  are  not  segregable. 

The  question  with  which  the  task 
force  was  faced  was  how  to  deal  with 
such  ballots. 

If  all  ballots  in  such  a  category  were 
to  be  left  out  of  the  count,  and  those 
already  in  the  count  were  to  be 
thrown  out.  then  some  mathematical 
formula  would  have  to  be  devised 
which  would,  in  effect,  arbitrarily  dls- 
oifranchise  voters  merely  to  get  the 
numbers  to  match.  And  such  a  mathe- 
matical formula  would  be  difficult, 
and  in  some  cases  impossible  to  work 
out.  For  example,  where  there  is  one 
such  ballot  among  other  valid  absent 
voter  ballots,  and  you  must  therefore 
remove  a  single  ballot,  for  which  can- 
didate do  you  remove  a  ballot?  Or 
should  this  race  be  determined  by  Just 
reaching  in  the  hat  and  arbltruUy 
pulling  out  one  such  ballot.  And  are 
we  perhaps  thereby  disenfranchising  a 
voter  who  cast  a  perfectly  valid  ballot. 

If  all  of  such  ballots  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  count,  then  the  task 
force  is  faced  with  a  similar  dilemma. 
If  such  deficient  absent  voter  ballots 
were  not  handled  and  maintained  by 
the  county  derks  in  a  manner  identi- 
cal to  other  regular  ballots,  then  there 
is  no  way  of  ensuring  their  integrity. 
In  the  instances  where  such  ballots 
sent  to  the  prednets,  we  know  that 
they  were  treated  with  the  sanctity  ac- 
corded all  other  regular  ballots.  But 
those  which  were  never  sent  to  the 
prednets.  and  were  retained  in  the 
daks'  offices,  were  not  afforded  the 
identical  treatment  as  ballots  which 
were  sent  to  the  prednets.  By  virtue  of 
their  being  maintained  in  the  derks' 
offices,  they  were  not  afforded  the 
identical  treatment  given  to  ballots 
sent  to  the  prednets.  But  to  ensure 
that  like  ballots  are  treated  alike,  the 
task  force  is  asking  each  deik  to  coll- 
fy  whether  such  defldent  ballots, 
maintained  by  the  derks.  were  afford- 
ed identical  treatment.  In  accordance 
with  the  statute,  to  those  ballots  mat 
to  the  prednets.  If  any  were,  then  the 
task  f  oroe  will  have  to  revisit  its  ded- 
sion,  and  determine  how  to  deal  with 
such  ^falliftf 

So  to  summarise,  the  task  force  has 
met  in  Indiana  to  decide  upon  individ- 
ual ballot  questions— that  is— whether 
or  not  such  ballots  should  be  counted 
under  the  uniform  set  of  oounting 
rules  adopted  by  the  task  force.  We 
have  received  reports,  and  have  direct- 
ed inquiry  Into  prednets  where  there 
are  reoondliation  dlscrepandes.  and 
expect  to  receive  a  report  from  the  re- 
count director  at  the  conduslon  of  the 
counting.  And  we  have  made  a  deter- 


mination to  coimt  ballots  which  were 
induded  in  precinct  materials  on  elec- 
tion night,  even  if  they  contain  some 
technical  defidendes  in  notarisation 
or  witnessing. 

As  of  this  moment.  I  antidpate  that 
the  task  force  will  convene  on  Thurs- 
&KS  afternoon  in  Evansville.  IN.  to 
make  the  final  decisions  necessary  for 
the  recount  director  to  render  a  final 
tiLUy.  I  will  keep  you  informed  of  any 
further  developments  as  they  are  re- 
ported to  me  this  week,  and  look  for- 
ward to  wrapping  the  counting  up 
shortly. 

The  staff  of  the  task  force  reports 
that  the  coimtlng  teams  have  been 
doing  yeoman  service.  That  was  cer- 
tainly my  obsnvatlon  when  I  visited  a 
counting  location.  They  are  making 
every  effort  to  condude  the  recount  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner  consist- 
ent with  accuracy.  Having  a  count 
upon  which  the  House  can  depend  is 
essential  to  our  responsibility  to  the 
Cmstltution.  the  House  and  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District. 


WORLD  WOMEN 
PARLIAMENTARIANS  FOR  PEACE 

(Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  my  experioioes  at 
the  World  Women  Parliamentarians 
for  Peace  meeting  recently  held  in 
Stockholm.  This  meeting  was  held  to 
prepare  for  the  UH.  Conference  on 
the  Decade  of  W<miai  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Nairobi  in  July.  It  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  that  the  UJf .  Con- 
ference address  world  peace— it  is  most 
appropriate  that  women  monbers  of 
parliamentary  bodies  are  the  moving 
force  in  this  effort 

The  Conference  in  Stockholm  was 
marked  by  a  lack  of  nationalistic 
fervor.  We  witnessed  no  threats,  no 
posturing,  no  name  calling.  Rather,  we 
partidpated  in  an  informed  discussion 
by  people  who  are  very  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  world.  We  dis- 
cussed peace,  not  only  as  the  absence 
of  international  hostilities,  but  also  as 
the  need  for  social  justice  and  equality 
for  all  people  in  all  nations.  We  dis- 
cussed the  drain  on  world  resources 
that  is  caused  by  the  arms  race,  and 
the  need  for  redirecting  these  re- 
sources to  end  hunger,  homelessness. 
and  illiteracy. 

We  left  Stockholm  with  no  delusions 
about  the  difficulty  of  the  task  facing 
us.  But  we  left  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
mixed  with  hope:  a  sense  that  the  in- 
volvement of  women  in  the  search  for 
peace  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
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REPUBLICAl^  HYPE  ON  INDIANA 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT ELECTION 

(Mr.  (X>LE1|AN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  pennission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  niinute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  «)eak- 
er.  isn't  it  amafting? 

At  first,  the  RepubUeans  did  not 
want  to  count!  all  of  the  votes  in  the 
Eighth  Congrtlssional  District  of  Indi- 
ana. Now  thejf  want  to  count  40  addi- 
tional votes  tl^  were  cast  by  people 
who  cannot  be  identified. 

Contrary  to  the  indignant  state- 
ments of  the  Republicans  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  no  one  knew  who  won. 
nor  by  how  mgny  votes. 

A  blpartlsa|i  committee  and  the 
General  Accounting  Ottlee  auditors 
are  woiUng  oa  a  full  and  fair  recount. 
Who  (wposed !  that?  The  Republicans 
on  the  floor  ol!  this  House. 

Blatantly  ftfse  accusattons  by  the 
Republican  m^dla  campaign  that  the 
Democrats  were  planning  to  steal  the 
decUon  have  I  been  proven  tor  what 
they  are:  poUucal  hype. 

Let  us  ooun^^e  votes  of  the  voters 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana  an4  seat  the  winuo*. 


PROTECT4SOCIAL  SBCURTTT 

(Ms.  KAFTtnt  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  bddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  t4  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.)   ^ 

Ms.  KAPTdR.  Mr.  I^neaker,  during 
the  last  campaign,  the  Presldeat  said 
he  would  cut  Sodal  Security  only  over 
his  dead  bodyl  The  President  said  he 
would  permit  [a  "cost-of-lMng  adjust- 
ment to  the  SMal  Security  reetoiients" 
even  if  inflation  is  below  S  percent" 
And  he  said  h^  would  "never  stand  for 
a  reduction  of;  the  Sodal  Security  ben- 
efits to  the  people  that  are  now  get- 
ttwg  them."     I 

Tet  the  Piteident  proposes  to  cut 
Social  Security  in  his  budget  compro- 
mise with  Ui^  Senate.  Mr.  Bfieaket, 
this  is  outra^us.  Havent  our  Na- 
tion's seniors  suffered  enooili  under 
this  administi|Ui<m's  budget  euts?  The 
administratl<Hi  claims  senlon  must 
bear  their  fait  share  of  the  defldt  re- 
duction burd^  What  is  fair  about 
cutting  Sodall  Security  and  enogy  as- 
sistance and  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
and  elderly  hdudng  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams at  a  time  when  our  Nation's 
seniors  are  fkced  with  rising  utility 
bills,  escalating  medical  costs,  and 
higher  food  a^d  housing  cost*? 

This  cut  is  limply  wrong.  Two  years 
ago.  we  in  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion to  assure  the  soundness  of  the 
Sodal  Security  system.  Today  that 
system  is  ntmlng  a  surplus.  Why 
should  Congifess  allow  the  President 
to  hold  Social  Security  hostage  to  the 
budget  process.  The  Congress  should 
refuse  to  balsnce  the  budget  on  the 


backs  of  tUs  NaUmi's  elderly,  and  so 
should  the  President 


MR.  PRESIDENT.  WHERE  IS 
TOUR  SENSE  OP  DECENCY? 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  snd  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  In 
God's  name  is  the  matter  with  Ronald 
Reagan? 

First  he  refuses  to  indude  a  visit  to 
the  site  of  the' Dachau  concentration 
camp  on  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Ger- 
many. To  do  so,  he  says,  would  open 
old  wounds. 

But  now  Mr.  Reagan  says  he  will 
visit  a  German  military  cemetery 
which  contains  the  graves  of  Nsd  SS 
troi^is. 

The  President's  sense  of  the  vpro- 
priate  is  shodElnily  out  of  controL  To 
refuse  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
mmtoiiM  1^10  were  slaughtered  by  the 
Nasis  in  the  Holocaust  but  to  pay  re- 
ject to  their  executUmers.  dish<»iors 
aU  of  those,  induding  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Am^*^**",  who  fought  and 
died  in  the  batUe  against  Hitler's  evU 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  where  is  your  sense  of 
history?  Where  is  your  sense  of  decen- 
cy? 


It  is  estimated  that  a  6-monlA  na- 
tional tax  amnesty  could  produce  $20 
billion  in  new  revenues  which  could  be 
applied  directly  to  reducing  the  record 
defldt  It  may  be  the  only  opportunity 
we  have  to  rtdse  new  revenues  without 
increastaig  any<me's  taxes.  Tax  amnes- 
ty belongs  In  any  defldt  reduction 
plan  we  consider  this  year. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaka.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  unda  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  diq>ensed  with  cm  tomor- 
row, April  17. 1085. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AuCooi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentieman  frmn  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL  TAX  ABCNE8TY/DEFI- 
dT  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  Benja- 
min Ftanklln  once  said,  "in  this  world 
nothing  is  certain  but  death  and 
taxes."  However,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment might  dlvute  this  statement  as 
it  relates  to  taxes.  They  estimate  that 
for  the  tax  year  which  ended  yester- 
day, they  will  be  cheated  out  of  be- 
tween $80  and  $92  billion  dollars  by 
tbe  "tax  gap"— the  difference  between 
what  they  are  owed  in  taxes  and  what 
they  will  be  paid. 

Both  in  response  to  this  and  to  the 
urgent  need  to  flnd  ways  to  reduce  our 
defldt  yesterday  I  introduced  HJl. 
20S1.  the  National  Tu  Amnesty/Defi- 
dt  Reduetion  Act  of  1985.  It  provides 
for  a  8-month  amnesty  during  which 
time  those  Americans  who  have  failed 
to  pay  their  fuU  tax  obligations  could 
ccme  forward  and  pay  and  be  free 
from  dvfl  and/or  criminal  penalties 
and  forgiven  of  50  percent  of  any  in- 
terest poialty.  Those  who  are  involved 
in  admtaiistrative  or  Judicial  proceed- 
ings before  the  IRS  would  be  exempt 

Tax  amnesty  has  worthed  with  great 
success  In  12  States.  It  has  produced 
more  than  $345  million  in  new  State 
revenues  fKnn  payment  of  overdue 
taxes  by  200.000  individuals  and  busi- 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW.  APRIL  17.  1985 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  mo  tempme.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  obJecti<»i. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
portpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suqiend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
duded  <m  all  motions  to  suMpeaad  the 
rules. 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  BOBpend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  Joint  resoluti<m  (SJ.  Res.  15) 
to  designate  May  7.  1985.  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day." 

The  deriE  read  as  follows: 
&J.  Ra.  15 

Wbereu  thii  year  will  be  the  tenth  uini- 
verasry  of  the  ^Jgntng  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  CoDferenoe  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Eivope  (hereafter  in  this  preamble 
lefeired  to  as  the  "Helsinki  Aooordi"): 

Whereas  on  August  1,  197B.  the  HeWnU 
Accords  were  agreed  to  by  the  Oovenmenta 
of  Austria,  Belgiutn.  Bulgaria.  Canada. 
Cyprus.  OKCboBlovaUa.  DenraariK.  Finland. 
Franee.  the  Oennan  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oeimany,  Oraeoe, 
the  Holy  See.  Hungary.  Iceland,  Ireland. 
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Italy,  Uechtcnstein.  Luxembourg.  MalU, 
■fooaoo.  The  Netherlands.  Norway.  Poland. 
Portusal.  Romania.  San  Marino.  Spain. 
Sweden.  Swltaerland.  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SodaUat  RepubUca.  the  United  Klnt- 
dom.  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Tucoalavla: 

Whereas  the  HeWnki  Accords  express  the 
eommttment  of  the  partldpatlnc  States  to 
"respect  human  riitfits  and  fundamental 
freedonis.  Inrliirting  the  freedom  of  thought, 
catMriencf.  reUgian  or  belief,  for  aU  without 
diatlnctlon  as  to  laee.  sex.  language  or  rell- 


Whereas  the  HeWnkl  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "promote  and  encourage  the  effective  ex- 
erdae  of  dvil.  poUtlcal.  economic,  sodal.  cul- 
tural and  other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of 
which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  are  essentlsl  tot  his 
free  and  full  development": 

Whereas  the  Hettlnkl  Aoobrds  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "recognise  and  reapect  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  to  prof  em  and  practice,  alone 
or  in  community  with  others,  rellglao  or 
belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  hia  aiwn  consctenee": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  exprem 
the  eommltmoit  of  the  partkdpatlng  States 
In  whoae  tetrltory  national  minorities  exist 
to  "respect  the  right  of  persons  belonging  to 
such  minorities  to  equality  before  the  law. 
wOI  afford  them  the  full  opportunity  for 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedma  and  wOl.  In  this 
manner,  protect  their  legKlmate  interests  in 
this  sphere": 

Whereas  the  Hdstnki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "recognlM  the  universal  significance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  fiefdnms. 
respect  for  which  is  an  sssentlsl  factor  for 
the  peace.  Joatlee  and  weD-betng  necessary 
to  ensure  the  developmsBt  of  friendly  rela- 
tions and  co-operation  among  themoehres  as 
auMiw  all  States": 

Whereas  the  BeWnkl  Accords  also  exprem 
the  eommttment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "constantly  respect  these  ri^its  and  free- 
doms in  their  mutual  relatlonB  and  will  en- 
deavour Jointly  and  separately.  Including  in 
e^opCTatlon  with  the  Ublted  Natlooa.  to 
promote  universal  and  effective  respect  for 
them": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  exprem 
the  commitment  at  the  participating  States 
to  "confirm  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  In 
thisfMd": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  exprem 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  the  field  of  human  rl^ta  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  to  "act  In  conformity  with  the 
purposm  and  princlplw  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  TTnlversal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  snd  to  "ful- 
flD  their  oWigatlmis  as  set  forth  in  the 
intematlonal  deelaratkino  and  agreements 
in  this  field,  inchiding  Inter  alia  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  by 
whldi  they  may  be  hound": 

Whereas  the  OovenunenU  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Repubbcs.  Bulgaria. 
Cbedioslovakla.  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  Hungary.  Poland,  and  Romania. 
In  agreeinc  to  the  Hdslnki  Accords,  have  ac- 
knowladged  an  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  huBsan  rights  and  fundamental  frwiVwis 
as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Accords: 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  Oovem- 
ments  have  not  fulfilled  their  commitments 
to  the  Helsinki  Accords  by  denying  individ- 


uals their  Inherent  rights  to  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, thought,  conscience,  and  belief: 

Whereas  on  May  7.  IMS,  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts on  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  will  be  convened  In  Ottawa, 
r>mw,»A»  to  disoMS  questions  concerning  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords: 

Whereas  this  meeting  Is  called  for  In  the 
condudlng  document  of  the  Madrid  Review 
Conference  of  Oeptsmher  9,  IMS:  and 

Whereas  this  meeting  will  be  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  Helsinki  signatory  na- 
tions: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

JtcsolMd  ftv  M«  Seaole  and  HouaeofKep- 
mtntmHva  of  tht  Vnitad  StaUa  ofAmeriea 
in  CoHtmM  ennwMwt  That— 

(1)  May  T.  1M6.  the  opening  date  of  the 
OtUwa  meeting  of  experU  on  human  righU 
and  fundsnental  Iteedoms.  Is  designsted  as 
"Helalnkl  Human  Rlghta  Day": 

(3)  the  President  Is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
th»  American  commitment  to  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
untfng  all  signatory  nations  to  aMde  by 
their  obligatloas  under  the  Hehrinkl  Ac- 
cords, and  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea  to  Join  the  PrssMsnt  and  Coo- 
grem  in  ohservanoe  of  "Helsinki  Human 
RighU  Day"  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  aethrlties: 

(S)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  ft>iri«M  Accords  by  raising  the  Issue  of 
noneompUanoe  with  the  Oovemments  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria.  Qnchoalovakla. 
the  Oeraian  Democratic  Republic.  Hungary. 
Poland,  and  Romania  at  every  available  op- 
portunity: 

(4)  the  President  If  further  requested  to 
convey  to  aU  signatories  of  the  HeWnkl  Ac- 
cords that  rsmect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  is  a  vital  element  of 
further  progrem  in  the  ongoing  Helsinki 


(5)  the  President  is  authoriwd  to  convey 
to  aUtes  and  friends  of  the  United  States 
that  unity  on  the  question  of  respsct  for 
human  rights  snd  fundamental  fieedoms  Is 
the  most  effective  means  to  promote  the 
full  Implementation  of  the  human  rlghta 
and  humanitarian  provialana  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords. 

Sk.  X  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  ooptas  of  this  Joint  rsso- 
lutlon  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Ambasmdors  of  the  thirty- 
four  Helsinki  signatory  nations. 

Tbe  SPBAKER  pro  tempore.  Purau- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  ii  not  re- 
quired cm  this  motion. 

Tbie  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FascbuJ  will  be  reoognlied  (or  20  min- 
ute*, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bboomtisld]  wlU  be  recoc- 
nlaed  for  10  minute*. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
fn»»  Florida  [Mr.  Fascsll]. 

Mr.  FA8CELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Botakm,  Senate  Joint  RaaOhiUon 
If  rtfrtgnatm  May  7.  IMS.  ss  "Btfslnkl 
Human  Rights  D«y"  and  eyis  upon  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  reas- 
serting the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  full  impkmimtatlnn  of  the 


human  rights  and  humanitarian  provl- 
sloas  of  the  1975  Helsinki  Ftawl  Act 

This  resolution  unanimously  passed 
the  other  body  on  March  28  and  was 
ordered  reported  by  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  AprO  3.  The  meas- 
ure was  also  referred  to  the  Cmnmlt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
which  I  understand  has  no  objection 
to  it  being  considered  here  today. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15  is  nearly 
identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
1S2  which  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
leagues Mr.  Lamtos  and  Mr.  Poamt. 
the  cochairmen  of  the  congressional 
human  rights  caucus,  along  with  79  co- 
spmisors. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  the 
floor  manager  for  this  legislation.  For 
almost  the  past  9  years.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  servinr  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Oooperm- 
tl«i  in  Europe,  known  as  th*  Helsinki 
Commission,  which  wtaoXUxn  Soviet 
and  Bast  European  nompliannf  with 
the  human  rights  provision  of  the  Hd- 
sinki  accords.  I  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  importance  of  expressions  of 
congressional  support  for  human 
rights.  We  in  the  Congress  must 
remain  steadfast  in  our  defense  of 
human  rights  and  redouble  our  efforts 
to  draw  the  glare  of  intematiimal 
public  <9lni<n  onto  those  governments 
that  abuse  the  human  rights  of  their 
dtlMns. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Skwaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
General  Aooounting  Office  last  month 
oa  the  work  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion. The  GAO  found  that  "with  a 
small  iHtrfesslonal  staff,  the  Commis- 
sion has:  Fbst.  actively  promoted  a 
strong  UdS.  human  rl^ts  policy  in  the 
Helsinki  process;  second,  played  a 
major  role  in  planning  and  conducting 
UJB.  Helsinki  diplomacy;  third,  made 
itself  a  principal  Western  source  of  in- 
formation on  Soviet  and  East  Europe- 
an vlolatloas;  and  fourth,  helped  re- 
solve numerous  family  reunification 
cases  for  Bastem  victims  of  Commu- 
nist represslim." 

Mr.  bleaker.  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  the  ConunlsBlon's  record  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  best  wishes  to  the  Commis- 
sion's new  Chairman  from  the  other 
body,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  Senator  D'Amato.  and  to 
the  new  oochairman.  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Horn]. 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  a  tinge  of  regret  I  step  down  as 
Chairman  although  I  plan  to  remain 
an  active  member  of  the  Commission. 
Satisfaction  over  what  we  have  accom- 
plished and  yet  regret  that  the  deplor- 
able actions  of  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
pean authorities— including  the  denial 
of  religious  rights,  restrictions  oa  emi- 
gration, and  repression  of  human 
rii^ts  activlsta— necessitate  the  exist- 
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ence  of  the  Commission.  It  Is  predsely 
these  Icinds  o|  actions  whldi  also  re- 
quire ccmstant  and  consistent  expres- 
sions of  congr^Mlonsl  concern  such  as 
the  resolution  pow  before  us. 

Mr.  Speakeii  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 15  is  similar  to  a  measure  adopted 
by  the  Congress  3  years  ago  which  des- 
ignated August  1.  the  annlvenary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
as  "Helsinki  miman  RighU  Day."  The 
date  change  In  this  resolution  was 
made  to  focu*  attention  on  the  95- 
nation  Meetlnic  of  Experts  on  Human 
Rights  that  iHll  be  held  In  Ottawa. 
Canada,  beginning  on  May  7.  1985. 
This  special  Kuman  Rights  Meeting 
was  mandatedTby  the  Madrid  Meeting 
of  the  Conf  ertgice  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  and  will  be  at- 
tended by  Bepresentatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  aU  East  European  coun- 
tries ss  weU  as  the  United  Statea. 
Canada,  and  the  West  European  na- 
Uons.  j 

By  dfsignattig  May  7.  the  opening 
day  of  this  ctmferenoe.  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day"  we  wHl  be 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  and  pubUdy  supporting 
their  ef  f Mts  U»  achieve  greater  respect 
for  human  riglits  in  all  Helsinki  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  ^leakei;.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 15  calls  upon  the  President  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  im- 
plementation pt  the  w»<»i»«*fi  accoids' 
human  rights  ^nd  humanitarian  provl- 
slims  by  raisiiig  at  every  avaOable  op- 
portunity, both  in  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral f ora.  mt  issue  of  Soviet  and 
East  Europeah  human  riiAits  vlola- 
tl<ms. 
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The  resolul 
President 
allies  in 
rights   in 
Soviet  Union, 
quests  the 
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also  calls  upon  the 
the  support  of  our 
respect  for  human 
Europe  and  the 
the  measure  re- 
it  to  coaimunleate 
signatories  of  the  Mal- 
position that  respect 
ita  is  vital  to  further 
the   ongoing   effwt   to 


achieve  total  eomplianbe  with  the  ac- 
coids. thus  making  it  clear  that 
progress  in  hiiman  rl^ts  Is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  improved  Bast-West 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker^  I  commoid  the  Senator 
from  Ariaona  and  one  of  the  newest 
members  of  the  Helsinki  Commission. 
Senator  DaCoarcun.  for  his  initiative 
in  introducing  this  legislation  and  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the 
measure.         ' 

Mr.  BROOMFIEU>.  Mr.  S^takia,  I 
yield  myself  sbch  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  SpeakeiL  I  offw  my  strong  sup- 
put  of  this  Joiht  resolution  designating 
May  7.  198^  as  "Helsinki  Human 
Ri^ts  Day.'"rhls  is  an  Impoctant  com- 
mitment to  th^  cause  of  human  rli^ta. 


As  my  colleagues  well  remember,  10 
yean  ago.  the  Helsinki  aoontto  were 
signed  by  numerous  countries  to  in- 
dude  the  Soviet  Union  snd  Eastern 
bloc  nations. 

The  Helsinki  accords  dearly  express 
the  commitment  of  all  participating 
states  to  respect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedrans.  These  accords 
also  require  that  the  partlcUiating 
states  act  in  conf  onnlty  with  the  prln- 
dplea  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  the  Universal  Dedarar 
tlon  of  Htman  Rights. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.S11.  and 
many  other  Communist  countries 
around  the  world  are  routinely  violat- 
ing human  tii^ts.  These  governments 
are  denying  individuals  their  inherent 
rliSits  to  freedom  of  religion,  thought, 
conadenoe.  and  belief . 

As  called  for  at  the  Madrid  Review 
Conference  of  1983,  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts on  human  rlgSits  will  be  con- 
vened in  Canada  on  May  7.  1985.  Im- 
iMnrtant  questions  amconing  human 
rlitfits  wlU  be  discussed  there.  It  is  up- 
propriate  that  the  opening  date  of  this 
Ottawa  meeting  be  designated  by  Con- 
greas  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day." 

Our  support  for  this  Joint  resolution 
is  an  impmtant  message  to  the  world 
about  our  strong  support  for  human 
riilits  and  the  Helsinld  accords.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Rcsiriution  15. 

The  administration  supports  enact- 
ment of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15. 

a  1250 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  G^ieaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  ^tib]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strons  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 15  and  want  to  congratulate  the 
dialiman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Dawn  Fascbx,  for  his  master- 
ful earing,  and  courageous  leadership. 
For  over  7  years  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eunve. 
The  Helsklnki  Commission.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  for 
bringing  this  timely  resolution  to  the 
floor  tar  our  consideration. 

In  additiim  to  designating  May  7, 
1965.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day".  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15  re- 
quests that  the  President  convey  to 
the  other  34  stgnatory  countries  of  the 
woiriiiiri  Final  Act  the  view  that  re- 
qDect  for  human  riglits  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  is  a  vital  donent  of  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  ongoing  Helsinki 


As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Final 
Act  signed  in  Heldnkl.  Finland,  in 
August  of  1975.  set  forth  guiding  prin- 
ciples to  govern  relations  among  the 
signatory  states.  Though  not  legally 
binding,  to  the  extent  that  we  monitor 
and  periodically  review  compliance  or 
iMHicompllance.  we  institute  a  process 


that  may  become  politically  binding 
and  BBorally  convelling. 

The  Helsinki  process  sllows  a  con- 
text for  serious,  public  debate  on  East- 
West  issues.  One  of  those  issues, 
which  is  a  legitimate  international 
concern,  is  respect  for  human  rights. 
TiM  rdevance  and  potlnenoe  of 
human  rights  issues  within  the  overall 
context  of  East-West  relations  should 
not  be  underestimated. 

Reqiect  fen-  human  rights— defined 
in  prindple  vn  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  as  "deriving  from  the  inherent 
dignity  of  the  human  person  and  es- 
sential for  his  free  and  fuU  develop- 
ment"—is  made  an  essential  principle 
giiiding  relations  smong  the  signato- 
ries. 

Principle  vn.  which  holds  the  signa- 
tories to  certain  levels  of  tolerance  for 
individual  beliefs  and  rights,  and  the 
implementing  provisions  of  basket  m 
legitimated  the  issue  of  human  rights 
as  an  appropriate  item  of  public  dis- 
ctission  and  negoUatkm  within  an 
East-West  context. 

One  of  the  successes  of  the  Madrid 
meeting  under  the  expert  leadership 
of  Max  gMwp^itn*!!  «ai  the  agree- 
ment to  convene  an  expert's  meeting 
in  Ottawa.  Canada,  on  May  7. 1985.  to 
focus  on  the  status  of  human  rights  in 
the  participating  states.  This  meeting 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Helsinki 
process.  I  am  cnnmitted  to  that  proc- 
ess, tar  it  affords  us  the  unique  and 
exdting  project  for  proqaoting  more 
human,  political,  sodal  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

As  oodialr  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion. I  look  forward  to  worldng  in  part- 
nerdi4)  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies in  Ottawa.  \nth  the  ef  f ecUve  and 
positive  influence  of  mmgovemmental 
organisations,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Commlssicm  wHl  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  cmifidence  among  natlmis 
and  will  play  a  role  in  bringing  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  to  comply  with  the  Hd- 
sinki  accords.  As  the  Commission  un- 
dertakes fiwdfic  new  commitments.  I 
hope  to  continue  the  legacy  of  nmpar^ 
tlsanshlp  left  by  Chairman  Fascbx. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Qpetka.  I 
yidd  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
New  Toiic  [Mr.  Gnjuii].  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yidding  time  to  me. 
and  I  want  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  norida  [Mr.  Fascxll]  and  our 
ranking  ndnority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bboom- 
nxLDl.  for  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor  at  this  time  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary year  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  a 
partteularly  Important  year  as  we  look 
back  on  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  has  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  legislation 
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dfrtgmnng  May  T.  IMS.  w  "HeUnU 
Human  Rlchti  Day."  and  requartlnt 
the  Preaktent  to  oontinue  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  achieve  full  imidementatkm 
of  the  Helsinki  accords.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  Oonunlttee  on  Piwelgn  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  am  a  member,  recent- 
ly passffi  this  measure,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  before  us  outlines  the 
obligations  and  commitments  of  states 
party  to  the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975. 
The  Helsinki  Final  Act  underscores 
the  commitment  that  these  signatory 
nations  are  obliged  to  respect  with 
regard  to  human  rights— rights  to 
freedom  of  movemmt.  thought,  reli- 
gion, cultural  exchanges,  and  freedcnn 
to  emigrate.  While  the  Intent  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement  is  clear,  the  Soviet 
Union  aiMl  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
have  failed  to  implement  the  Pinal 
Act  Indeed,  these  nations  have  contin- 
ued, and  in  a  number  of  areas,  acceler- 
ated their  blatant  denial  of  even  the 
most  basic  human  rights. 

The  Belgrade  Review  Conference 
(1977-78)  and  the  Madrid  Review  Con- 
ference (1980-<3).  both  of  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in.  un- 
derscored the  Intention  of  the  UJ3. 
and  other  nations  committed  to  the 
fuU  implonentatlon  of  the  Helsinki 
process,  to  bring  life  to  the  Final  Act. 
and  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  Sovi- 
ets and  East  Europeans  to  recognise 
and  to  fulf Ul  their  human  righU  obll- 
gatkms.  A  third  followup  is  scheduled 
for  November  1966.  and  as  the  resolu- 
tion indicates  in  May  of  this  year,  a 
human  rights  expert  meeting  focusing 
on  Final  Act  obligations  and  commit- 
ments will  be  convened  In  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  January.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  travel  to  Moscow  with 
a  delegation  of  my  congressional  col- 
leaguea.  During  that  visit,  we  met  with 
a  numbCT  of  Soviet  officials.  In  Febru- 
ary, a  number  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
participated  in  discussions  with  a 
group  of  Soviet  parliamentarians  who 
had  come  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
clear  to  me.  during  these  discussions, 
as  it  had  been  during  eaiiier  meetings 
I  had  had  with  Soviet  officials,  that 
the  subject  of  human  rights  Is  not  a 
subject  that  the  Soviets  can  discuss 
comfortably.  No  wonder,  their  record 
Is  abysmal,  their  def  oise  utlllaes  mir- 
rors, selective  Interpretations  of  inter- 
national agreements,  and  a  touch  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

The  Soviets  maintain  that  they  have 
fulfilled  their  obligations.  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Oromyko  stated  during 
a  rare  tweas  conference  in  Moscow  In 
January  of  this  year— following  his 
meting  with  Secretary  Shulta— that 
"the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  in  the  habit 
of  violating  its  commitments  under 
treaties  and  agreements  signed  by  it 
and  other  states,  be  it  bilateral  or  a 
multilateral  agreement.  We  take  pride 
In  this  fact.  Incidentelly.  the  world  is 


used  to  this.  Whoi  the  Americans  say 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  respect  for  the 
provisions  of  one  agreement  or  an- 
other is  doubtful,  they  are  listened  to, 
you  know,  rather  with  indifference, 
and  no  other  state  has  ever  made  us 
any  statements  that  such  claims  corre- 
spond to  reality,  no  never.  Our  con- 
science is  clear.  We  do  not  make  agree- 
ments to  break  than,  we  fulfUl  them 
from  beginning  to  end." 

Polltlburo  Member  Shcherbltsky, 
when  he  and  his  Soviet  colleagues  met 
with  us  in  Washingttm  last  month, 
echoed  a  similar  theme.  He  said.  "In 
the  Soviet  Union  we  consistently  ob- 
serve all  conventions  and  agreements, 
specifically  HelslnkL" 

Against  this  backdrop,  one  must  con- 
sider the  reality  of  human  rights 
abuses  in  the  Soviet  Union,  abuses  suf- 
fered not  only  by  Jews,  but  by  Chris- 
tians and  other  minority  groupa.  Con- 
cerning emigratkm  and  the  case  of 
Soviet  Jews,  the  situation  is  particu- 
larly grave:  The  number  permitted  to 
emigrate  has  dnHH9«d  precipitously— 
frran  51,000  in  1979,  down  to  900  in 
1964— while  the  Soviets  engage  In  a 
systematic  campaign  of  harassment  of 
those  seeking  to  emigrate. 

Indeed,  emigration  has  risen  and 
fallen  from  1971  to  1984.  for  example 
34.700  in  1973  to  16.736  in  1977  to 
51.000  as  I  indicated  in  1980.  Such 
movement  can  be  chartered  over  the 
early  years  of  detente,  the  Jackson- 
Vanlk  amendment  on  trade,  the  grain 
embargo,  UA  boycott  of  the  Olym- 
pics, the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  KAL  shoot  down.  We 
can  (mly  qieculate  about  the  relation- 
ship between  these  events  and  rates  of 
emigration. 

Any  request  to  emigrate  today  leads 
to  loss  of  Job,  harassment,  chuges  of 
parasitism,  and  imprisonment.  Esti- 
mates place  at  close  to  400,000  those 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  begun  the  emi- 
gration process  and  are  now  trapped  in 
limbo.  Of  this  number  some  30,000 
have  been  formally  refused. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
oontinue  to  point  out  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  agreonent  by  the  Soviet 
Uni<m  and  any  other  nations  which 
trample  on  human  rights.  We  must 
«mtlnue  to  shed  light  cm  the  terrible 
plight  of  those  who  can  now  only 
dream  about  the  most  basic  of  free- 
doms for  themselves  and  for  their 
families. 

I  have  seen  that  dream  In  the  eyes 
of  those  refused  the  right  to  emigrate, 
of  those  who  suffer  arbitrary  harass- 
ment, and  of  those  whose  children  are 
beaten  in  schools  because  their  fami- 
lies adhere  to  certain  religious  beliefs. 
I  believe  that  this  measure  will  help  to 
bring  needed  visibility  to  the  Helsinki 
process  and  the  basic  freedoms  and 
rights  it  is  struggling  to  secure  for  mil- 
lions who  are  denied  these  rights. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  15,  so  that  the  Sovi- 
ets and  others  who  claim  adherence  to 
the  Helsinki  agreement  will  fully  rec- 
ognise that  Congress  is  determined  to 
bring  some  facts  to  the  words  of  the 
Helsinki  document. 

a  1300 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  C^Malter,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentl«nan  from 
New  Yoi^  CMr.  SolomohI,  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascbu.] 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  resolu- 
tl<m  and  now  is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate time  for  us.  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  to  be 
making  this  statement. 

At  a  time  when  new  leadership  has 
comt  to  the  Kremlin,  and  when  arms 
control  talks  are  undisrway  in  earnest 
in  Geneva,  It  is  incumbent  <m  us  to  re- 
affirm the  centrallty  of  the  human 
rights  issue  in  the  dialog  between  East 
and  West  This  resolution  is  a  neces- 
sary declaration  to  that  effect  Be- 
cause, Mr.  l^Dcaker,  there  can  be  nei- 
ther security  nor  cooperation  In 
Europe  until  all  of  the  signatories  to 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act— those  signato- 
ries on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain—respect by  word  and  deed  those 
basic  human  rights  and  aq)lrations 
that  are  enumerated  in  that  docu- 
ment. 

It  is  also  Important  for  us,  as  free 
men  and  women,  to  use  every  opportu- 
nity we  have  to  press  the  issue,  to 
demand  compliance  by  the  signatories. 
This  resolution  seeks  to  make  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  a  living  document  a 
living  and  powerful  expression  of  the 
rights  of  man.  Without  continued  vigi- 
lance on  our  part,  including  resolu- 
Uons  of  this  kind,  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  could  became  merely  an  empty 
document  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
printed  on. 

And  so  I  commend  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  expediting  the  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution.  May  7  Is  the 
day  that  an  important  conference 
begins  up  in  Ottawa  and  that  confer- 
ence wiU  examine  the  developments 
these  past  years  since  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  was  signed.  It  is  most  appro- 
priate, then,  for  us  to  declare  May  7  as 
"Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day"  and  to 
marit  that  occasion  with  the  necessary 
ceremonies  and  observation  that  It  de- 
serves. In  such  a  way  we  are  keeping 
faith  with  our  own  heritage  as  a  free 
people,  and  we  are  offering  hope  to 
those  still  oppressed— we  have  not  for- 
gotten them. 

I  urge  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 15. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I 


yield  1  minutejto  the  gentleman  from 


colleague 


I  appreciate  { 
tleman  from 
me.  I  bdieve 
way  to  stand 


inutei 
New  York  CMr  J 

Mr.  KEMP. 'I  thank  my 
from  Michigan! for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^leaketf.  I  rise  to  offer  my 
strong  support  of  this  resolution  pro- 
claiming May  7  as  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day.  igid  to  pay  my  deepest 
and  most  profound  respects  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  firom  Florida 
[Mr.  FAscBLLir  for  the  great  effort 
that  he  has  made  as  the  dialnnan  of 
the  Commlssiop  over  these  eariy  years 
of  the  Commission  I  am  proud  to 
stand  as  a  ne#  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  gentMman  ftom  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascbx]  and  the  new  chairman.  Al 
D'Amato,  froa(our  State. 

remarks  of  the  gen- 
few  York  who  praoeded 
there  Is  no  better 
In  solidarity  with  the 
men  and  womta  of  Central  and  ■ast- 
ern Europe,  aad  partleuariy  the  Jews 
and  Christians  and  the  diaaldents  of 
the  Soviet  Unkm.  than  by  ovenrtielm- 
Ingly  and  una^iinously  paaaing  May  7 
as  Helsinki  Ht^oan  Rights  Day. 

May  7.  the  day  we  have  choaen  to 
commemorate  [Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day,  Is  the  op#ning  day  of  the  Ottawa 
Human  Rights  Experts  Meeting.  1985 
marits  an  important  year  In  the  Hel- 
sinki iwooess  m  we  celebrate  the  10th 
anniversary  of|  the  signing  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  This  Is  also  an  impor- 
tant time  f OT  ite  personally,  as  I  have 
Just  been  i«ipclnted  to  the  J3B.  Helsin- 
ki CfMnmissloni 

Yesterday,  f brmer  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion chairman^  Damr  F*acau,  turned 
the  gavel  over  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Ai.  D'Amato.  Chair- 
man Fasciu.  ind  his  staff  have  been 
universally  acclaimed  for  the  fine 
work  they  h«ve  done  in  monlUnlng 
and  furtherim  the  goals  and  man- 
dates of  the  dommisslon.  I  would  liiw 
to  reiterate  my  cctagratulatioos  and 
appredatlon  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
er^p  of  the  Oommlsslon  for  the  past 
8  years. 

The  acoorda  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Eufope  signed  at  Hdsinki. 
Finland,  in  1675  established  a  frame- 
work for  the  35  partldpattng  states  to 
resolve  the  Humanitarian,  ecopomic, 
political  and  military  issues  which 
divide  Europe.  It  also  called  for  period- 
ic meetings,  one  of  which  is  scheduled 
to  begin  on  llay  7  In  Ottawa  cm  the 
subject  of  hi|man  rights  and  funda- 
mental fteedoins. 

Each  signatbry  country  established 
an  organisation  at  home  to  monitor 
the  process.  Spme  of  these  monitoring 
groups  were  official,  such  as  ours,  and 
their  monber^  have  been  honored  for 
their  hard  work  and  achievements. 
But  some  weile  unofficial,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union'ii.  whose  members  were 
subsequently  '  Jailed  and  exiled  on 
charges  of  anti-Soviet  agitation  and 


propaganda.  Only  two  of  the  original 
50  members  of  the  Soviet  Helsinki 
Watdi  group  stayed  out  of  Jail,  and 
they  did  tMa  by  publiahing  a  docu- 
ment in  1963  stating  that  the  watch 
had  been  ditrtianded. 

In  other  words.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  very  organisation  constituted  to 
monitor  observance  of  the  accords 
became  a  victim  of  Soviet  violations  of 
their  obUfftttana  thereunder. 

It  is  Wtteriy  Ironic  that  this  should 
happen.  This  Is  exactly  the  type  of  re- 
IIUmIii  antlhnmanltarian  activities 
we  have  vowed,  by  treaty,  to  eliminate. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  former 
ChsirmBn  Fascbx,  Chairman 
D'Amato.  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Oaanriaslaa  here  In  the  U.S.  and  in 
the  other  34  signatory  countries  to 
achieve  the  mf~*^*^—  of  the  Helsinki 
.  aooonL  Let's  start  by  iwodaimlng  May 
7  Wi'^f'**^  Human  Rights  Day.  < 

Mr.  FA8CELL.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  ccmsume  to  the 
gmtlfitfh"  from  California  [Mr. 
LamtosJ. 

Mr.  LANTO&  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ftieaker.  first  I  would  lilce  to  pay 
pohUc  tribute  to  Chairman  Dahtb  Fas- 
CBi.  for  the  phonomoud  way  he  has 
set  the  course  for  the  Helsinki  Cc»n- 
wiiarfMi  ^th  dedication,  commit- 
ment and  Judgment  he  has  set  a  pat- 
tern which  wHl.  for  years  to  come,  es- 
tablish the  Helsinki  Commlssimi  as  a 
serious  organisation  detomlned  to 
protect  human  rights  and  to  Insist 
that  human  rights  violations  cease,  in 
accord  with  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  as  we  sit  down  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Geneva  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  arms  control,  arms  re- 
dueUon.  and  disarmament  the  persist- 
ent failare  of  the  Soviets  to  observe 
the  Helsinki  accords  must  be  u]H)er- 
most  in  our  minds.  There  is  no  way 
the  Soviet  Union  can  gain  credibility 
to  observe  arms  treaties  in  Geneva 
unless  they  observe  human  rights 
commitments  they  have  made.  The 
pattern  of  violations,  which  we  have 
aeen  over  the  years,  in  direct  defiance 
of  international  treaties  agreed  to  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  does  not  auger  well 
for  the  Geneva  anns  control  and  disar- 
mament negotiations. 

The  American  paople  must  ask  the 
simple  question:  If  the  Soviet  Union 
has  set  Its  signature  to  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords and  has  perdstenUy  vi<riated  it 
what  guarantees  do  we  have  that  they 
might  not  violate  disarmament  and 
arms  control  agreonents? 

As  one  who  is  profoundly  committed 
to  arms  control  and  dlsarmamoit  so 
that  we  might  diminish  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  I  strongly  urge  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  we  begin  the  second 
decade  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  Improving  Its 
human  rl^ts  performance. 

The  Congressional  human  rights 
caucus  is  monitoring  the  acts  of  the 


Soviet  Union  In  this  field,  and  we  are 
deeply  concerned  that  unless  dramatic 
improvements  occur  in  the  near 
future,  the  hope  that  the  new  Soviet 
leader  has  brought  to  the  whole  world 
lor  a  change  in  policy  will  be  a  vain 
and  unrealised  luqx. 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  approve 
this  resolution.  But  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognise  that  Hel- 
sinki is  not  a  symbolic  act  It  deals 
with  the  lives  of  millions  of  human 
beings  who  are  crying  out  for  funda- 
mental human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Unkm— riglits  which  have  thus  far 
been  denied  them. 

I  hope  that  In  the  second  decade  of 
the  w^MnM  accords  there  will  lie  a 
mme  proper  adherence  to  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  Helsinki  and  we  will 
be  able  to  place  confidence  In  negotia- 
tions that  we  have  with  the  Soviets  on 
other  matters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  amnove  the 
resolutimi.      

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  i^iealcer.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Powxal. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Bpenket,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affkirs  Committee  for 
offering  this  resolution  and  for  his 
continuing  leadership  and  commit- 
ment thrmighout  his  long  congression- 
al career  to  the  cause  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

I  commend  also  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoTxa],  and.  In  the  other  body.  Sena- 
tor D'Amato,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Helsinki  Commissimi.  and  the  qmnsor 
of  this  resolution  in  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor DaCoMcm.  for  their  woric  on 
behalf  of  human  rights. 

This  resolution  marks  May  7,  1985, 
as  Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day  to  co- 
incide with  the  opoilng  of  a  6-week 
meeting  In  Ottawa  to  discuss  compli- 
ance wltii  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  accords. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Commiasl<m 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  a  founding  member  of  the 
International  Parliamentary  Group  on 
Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
[IPGl,  and  as  founder  and  cochaiiman 
with  my  very  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  LamtosI.  of  the 
congressional  human  rights  caucus.  I 
will  be  proud  to  participate  with  my 
colleagues  In  this  important  process. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  remember 
that  not  only  do  we  ip  governments  in 
the  western  world  have  a  commitment 
to  the  Helsinki  process  but.  most  Im- 
ptMtantlyr  the  oppressed  peoples  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern 
Europe,  have  made  such  a  commit- 
ment Many  voluntary  monitoring 
groups  were  established  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern 
Europe  after  the  accords  were  signed 
In  1975.  with  great  personal  risk  to  the 
Individuals  involved,  who  have  suf- 
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fared  harMnnent.  irprfricm  and  per- 
■eeutlon.  indudinc  imprisoninent  and 
incaroenUon  in  psychiatric  hocpitali. 
for  their  commitment  to  see  that  their 
countriea  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
these  accords. 

We  wOl  bring  to  the  iwocess  at 
Ottawa  many  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  to  our  attention,  the  matters  of 
VUctor  Savelev  of  Oeorgia.  imprismied 
recently  for  simply  transpmtinc  unau- 
thorised Baptist  materials,  the  mat- 
ters of  Pavel  Vesikov.  of  IMonla.  of 
Rudolf  Battek.  of  Cteehoslovakla.  the 
repression  of  Turks  in  Bulgaria  by 
their  government— all  of  these  wlU  be 
brought  by  us  to  the  table  at  Helsinki 
to  bring  before  the  Soviet  Union  snd 
Eastern  European  nations  the  in- 
stances of  their  nancompliance  with 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

This  resolution  is  an  important  ez- 
ivessicni  of  Congress'  support  for 
human  rights.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  Mr.  Ohmibich]. 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  and  I 
want  to  oommmd  the  Commission  but 
I  want  to  raise.  I  think  as  the  next 
level  of  Western  concern  for  human 
fireedom,  an  imderlying  problem  that 
the  Conunission  Is  going  to  run  into, 
and  I  cite  and  rectmunend  tc  the  Com- 
mission members  to  read  the  State  De- 
partment publication.  Orenada  Docu- 
moats.  An  Overview  and  Selection. 

The  problem  for  Weston  thought  in 
dealing  with  the  Helsinki  accords  is 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
system  which  honestly  ud  sincerely 
believes  in  Marxism  and  Tiwilntsm  and 
that  Marxism  and  TiWitnlsm  is  a 
system  which  systematically  oppresses 
himian  beings  for  the  power  of  an 
elite. 
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I  would  suggest  that  anyone  who 
reads  the  Grenada  Documents,  which 
is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  captured 
a  Communist  government's  and  a 
Communist  party's  records,  will  dis- 
cover things  such  as.  for  example. 
Maurice  Bishop's  statement,  and  I 
quote  from,  his  secret  q;>eech.  "The 
Line  of  MaMh  of  the  Party": 

Lavs  are  made  In  this  ooonfry  wben  CSU- 
net  ssress  and  when  I  aign  a  docunent  on 
bebalf  of  Cabtawt.  And  then  ttaat  is  what  ev- 
erybody in  tbs  oouDtry— Uke  it  or  dont  Uke 
it— has  to  follow.  Or  ransMw  how  peoide 
get  drtalnwl  In  this  country.  We  dont  go 
and  can  for  no  votca.  Ton  set  datained  wben 
I  sign  an  order  after  dtscnsslns  It  with  the 
Natloaal  Seenrlty  CaeBBslttee  of  the  Fatty 
or  with  a  higher  Party  body.  Once  I  sign  It- 
like  it  or  doot  like  It-tta  up  the  hill  for 
them. 

The  point  is.  whm  you  read  this  doc- 
ument, including  Embassy  reports 
from  Moscow,  training  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  rqiorts  by  the 
Cuban  Bnlssaries.  the  Soviet  system 
and  Marxism-Leninism  is  a  ^atonatic 


apiMoach  to  the  oppression  of  human 


Having  a  Helsinki  accord  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  oomporahle  to  having 
a  Helsinki  accord  with  Nasi  Germany. 
The  challenge  to  the  West  is.  once  you 
really  understand  that  they  are  sys- 
tematically and  deliberately  oppress 
ing  human  beings,  then  what?  Do  you 
continue  the  public  relations  charade? 
Do  you  vote  throuita  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance'7  In  what  wasr.  ^eetively. 
do  we  in  the  West  force  a  study  of 
human  rights  vlolatl<»is  by  a  system 
whose  curroit  leader.  Gorbachev,  was 
the  handpicked  choice  of  Andropov 
who  spent  15  years  as  the  head  of  the 
KGB.  the  secret  police,  locking  people 
up.  and  who  invented  the  practice  of 
appointing  political  prisoners  to  serve 
in  mental  institutions. 

Mr.  BROOMFOEU}.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcnn 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Wioxn]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time' 

Mr.  &k>eaker.  I.  too.  want  to  say  to 
the  committee  that  I  think  that  this 
resolution  is  fine;  it  should  be  passed. 
But  the  question  that  you  have  to 
raise  is:  Just  what  are  we  doing  with 
the  resolutimi?  The  question  comes  up 
because  this  resolution  is  aimed  at  tell- 
ing our  President  that  he  ought  to  re- 
quest full  implementation  of  human 
rights;  that  we  ought  to  move  forward 
in  trying  to  get  the  Soviets  to  comply 
with  Helsinki 

We  say  flatly  in  this  resolution  that 
the  Soviets  are  in  noncompliance  with 
HelsinkL  We  aU  know  that:  absolutely. 
So  we  are  passing  this  resolution  to 
say,  well,  they  ought  to  get  into  com- 
pliance. 

Are  they  going  to  listen  to  this  reso- 
lution? Is  this  resolution  going  to  do 
that  much  good?  What  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  brutal,  murdering  liars. 
They  brutally  murdered  Major  mchol- 
SOD.  We  pulled  that  resolution  off  the 
calendar  today.  Then  we  say  In  this 
resolution  that  they  are  in  noncompli- 
ance with  Helsinki,  which  proves  that 
they  are  Uars.  That  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with. 

The  question  is  whether  we  pass  res- 
olution Uke  this  after  resolution  like 
this,  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
get  the  message  across.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  what  we  have  got  to  begin  to  do 
is  deal  with  them  firmly  in  a  way 
which  suggests  that  we  are  not  going 
to  put  up  with  this  nonsense  any 
more.  That  we  are  going  to  do  more 
than  simply  pass  resolutions  that  con- 
demn them.  We  are  going  to  do  more 
than  simply  say  to  our  President  that 
we  ought  to  say  to  them  that  they 
ouglit  to  get  into  compHance. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  develop  as  a 
policy  in  this  Congress  something 
which  really  means  something  to 
them.  That  we  do  take  the  steps  that 
are  needed  to  have  a  defense  that  the 
Soviets  are  concerned  about  That  we 


do  not  treat  them  as  though  they  are 
good  actors  in  the  world;  they  are  not. 
They  are  brutal,  murdering  liars  who 
need  to  be  tre^ed  that  way  by  this 
House. 

This  resolution  simply  says  that  it  is 
time  that  they  get  into  compliance 
and  so  on.  and  we  ought  to  proclaim  a 
day  to  do  It  Pine.  But  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  got  to  do  a  lot  more. 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  is  strong  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  which 
would  designate  May  7,  1M5.  as  "Hel- 
sinki Human  Rights  Day." 

We  have  Just  returned  from  a  very 
historic  mission  to  the  Soviet  Unkm. 
where  we  met  with  the  new  leadership 
of  that  nati<m.  We  dlsnissed  several  of 
the  most  important  Issues  whldi  stand 
between  our  two  nations. 

As  the  chair  of  the  human  rli^ts 
task  force  during  our  trip,  I  raised 
with  our  Soviet  hosts  very  troubling 
record  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
elect to  human  rights  and  the  perse- 
cution of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  reli- 
gious and  cultural  minorities  within 
that  country. 

The  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  raises  very  serloUs  oonoems 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
As  I  told  the  Soviet  leaders,  if  we 
cannot  trust  you  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  assuring  human  rights  to 
those  who  pose  no  real  threat  to 
Soviet  security,  how  can  we  trust  you 
to  abide  by  an  arms  control  treaty 
whose  violation  could  endanger  the  se- 
curity of  aU  our  dtlaens,  and  the 
future  of  the  entire  planet? 

The  Issue  of  human  rights  does  not 
Just  apply  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
South  Africa.  In  Central  America,  tn 
Eastern  Eurcve— in  far  too  many  na- 
tkxis  around  the  world,  governments 
disregard  fundamental  human  rights. 
No  government  least  of  all  our  own 
which  has  the  strongest  historic  com- 
mitment to  human  liberty,  should 
Igncve  those  abuses. 

This  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  16)  pro- 
claims that  reject  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  Is  a  vital 
element  of  further  progress  In  the  re- 
lations between  nations.  It  is  an  Indis- 
pensable Item  on  the  American 
ag^ida;  It  cannot  and  it  will  not.  be 
bargained  away  or  muted.  On  that  all 
of  us  In  this  Chamber— Democrat  and 
Republican,  liberal  and  conservative- 
are  In  full  agreement 

For  as  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
nearly  two  centuries  ago: 

The  God  who  save  us  life  save  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time.  The  hands  of  force  may 
destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  negotiations  which  occurred  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  this  last  week 
will  help  pave  the  way  for  Improved 
relatlcms  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  And  I  am  simi- 


larly hopeful  that  the  forthcoming 
meetings  in  Ottawa  will  serve  to  rein- 
force the  basici  Importance  of  human 
rights  and  freedom  among  all  nations. 

I  urge  all  Mehibers  of  this  House  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
urge  the  President  to  issue  this  proda- 
mation  dedariag  once  agahi  the  com- 
mitment of  thig  Natl(m  to  fuU  imple- 
mentation of  tAie  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Pinal  Act* 

•  Mr.  SMTTHj  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  16  dedg- 
naUng  May  t.  1985.  as  Helsinki 
Human  Rights'  Day.  I  am  proud  to 
have  cosponsortd  this  impmtaat  reso- 
lution. 

For  a  6-week  period,  beginning  on 
that  day.  repreientatives  of  the  36  na- 
tions which  sigfied  the  Helsinki  Ftaud 
Act  wm  meet  in  Ottawa  to 
compliance  with  the  historic 
rights  provlsloi|s  of  that  agreement 
Signed  in  19751  by  the  United  States. 
Canada,  the  Soviet  Union  and  S3  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  Final  Act  was  a  vital 
step  forward  in  the  international 
human  rights  movement.  Not  only 
does  the  document  commit  the  signa- 
tories to  respedt  fundamental  human 
rights  such  asi  family  reimlflcatlon. 
but  for  the  first  time  It  committed  all 
of  us  to  convent  periodically  to  review 
each  nations'  Brogress  in  implement- 
ing the  accords. 

The  Ottawa  meeting  has  been  sched- 
uled to  spedflctilly  address  the  human 
rights  provisiong  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  In  Prindplf  vn  of  the  agreement 
the  signatories  agreed  to  reqwct 
human  rights  gnd  fundamental  free- 
doms, including  freedom  of  rellgkm. 
thought  consdence  and  belief.  The 
Ottawa  meeting  has  been  scheduled  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Western  nations. 
I  might  add  1^  is  no  surprise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  its 
Eastern  Euttmean  allies  were  extreme- 
ly reluctant  to  Attend  such  a  meeting. 

The  countries  of  the  Baston  bloc 
have  tragically  !f aUed  to  uphold  their 
commitments  ta  respect  these  funda- 
mental freedoma.  Since  the  Madrid 
f  ollowup  revlewj  ended  In  1983.  the  So- 
viets, for  exa^le.  have  escalated 
their  brutal  war  against  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  They  have  killed  288  In- 
nocmt  dvOlans  iby  khoo^big  down  a  d- 
villan  airliner.  And  their  campaign 
against  their  own  dtlsens  who  dare  to 
practice  their  religion  or  to  tpeak  out 
in  favor  of  human  rights  ranks  among 
the  most  sjmt^matic  and  repressive 
programs  in  recttit  history. 

The  pll^t  dr  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  stands  oft  as  perhaps  the  most 
glaring  example  of  Soviet  disregard 
for  their  soloim  commitment  to  ob- 
serve fundameotel  human  rights.  Emi- 
gration of  Soviet  Jews  has  declined 
from  51.320  to  less  than  1,000  In  a 
matter  of  5  years.  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
steady  decline  has  been  accompanied 


by  a  brutal  and  pervasive  r^nnp«<gii  of 
antl-ScmltIsm  resulting  in  the  arrests 
of  Hrtvew  teachers,  the  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  vidous  propaganda,  the  har- 
sssnwnt  of  thoussnds  of  believers,  and 
the  denial  of  countless  applications  for 
exit  vlaas  on  tpuxiouB  grounds. 

And  sadly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  cam- 
paign Is  ouiy  one  aqiect  of  Soviet  dis- 
regard tor  human  rights— fundamen- 
tal rig'jts  which  they  agreed  to  uphold 
tn  1976  at  Hdstaikl.  tai  1977  at  Bel- 
grade, and  most  recently  in  1983  at 
Madrid.  And  now  we  are  meeting 
again,  this  time  to  discuss  human 
ri^ts  expUdtly.  Some  might  ssk  wl^ 
we  continue  to  support  the  Helsinki 
process  when  It  antears  our  efforts  to 
Improve  the  lives  of  human  rights  ac- 
tivists In  Eastern  Europe  have  appar- 
mtly  reaped  few  benefits. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Ottawa  meeting.  I 
would  like  to  defend  this  ongoing 
progress  to  those  who  might  quesUmi 
its  Impart.  As  a  member  of  the  UJB. 
(Helsinki)  Commlsslmi  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  process  with  great  Interest 
During  that  time  I  have  come  to  real- 
ise that  without  question,  the  Helsinki 
process  provides  us  with  an  invaluable 
forum  to  discuss  violations  of  human 
rights.  Morover.  it  has  given  us  a  set  of 
standards  to  which  all  have  agreed 
and  all  can  and  must  be  held  socounta- 
ble.  It  has  survived  the  inevitable  epi- 
sodes of  dedine  In  East-West  relations, 
providing  an  ongoing  forum  where 
aUled  and  nonallled  nations  may  dis- 
cuss their  differences  openly. 

But  the  factor  which  has  truly  con- 
vinced me  that  this  process  must  con- 
tinue, and  that  it  does  Indeed  have 
lasting  value  and  Impact  is  the  deeply 
held  belief  tai  the  East  that  the  Helsin- 
ki process  has  eased  the  plight  of 
human  rights  activists  in  these  na- 
tions. The  Issue  of  human  rights  Is 
now  In  the  forefront  of  the  interna- 
tional debate,  thanks  largely  to  the 
perlodle  review  meetings.  These  dis- 
cussions have  legitimized  Intematicmal 
actkm  and  provided  an  indispensable 
forum  to  eritidae  violations,  wlaud 
improvements,  and  monitor  compli- 
ance in  generaL  Millions  of  Eastern 
Europeans  have  taken  heart  in  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  Activists  have  testified  again  and 
again  as  to  the  significance  of  this 
agreement  a  unique  and  imprecedent- 
ed  means  of  publicizing  violations  of 
basic  human  rights  principles. 

I  think  It  is  fitting.  Bir.  Speaker, 
that  we  recognize  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  the  Ottawa  Human  Rights 
Experts  Meeting,  and  the  Final  Act  in 
general,  by  designating  May  7. 1985.  as 
Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day. 

It  Is  an  exodlent  tqiportunlty  for  the 
United  States  to  reassert  its  commit- 
ment to  fundamental  htmian  rights.  It 
Is  my  sinoerest  hope  that  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  will  improve  the 
prospects  for  a  fuller  Implementation 


of  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  I  urge  its 
approval  by  my  colleagues.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15, 
a  resolution  to  designate  May  7,  1985 
as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day." 

On  May  7.  a  meeting  will  convene  in 
Ottawa,  Canada  to  review  progress  in 
implementing  the  Helsinki  accords. 
Unfortunately,  that  meeting  will 
reveal  continued  noncompliance  by  a 
number  of  signatory  nations. 

Last  week,  for  example.  Jewish 
peopte  sll  over  the  world  celebrated 
Passover— all  over  the  world,  that  is, 
except  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  more 
than  symobllc  to  note  that  it  is  impod- 
ble  for  Soviet  Jews  to  celebrate  Pass- 
over, which  commemorates  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Jews  frmn  slavery  to  free- 
dom, without  fear  of  hara^ment.^ 
arrest  or  petaecutimi  by  the 
ment  The  restrictions  on  emigration 
rights  is  further  testament  to  the  real- 
izaticm  that  as  Passover  1985  passed, 
the  struggte  for  religious  freedom  con- 
tinues in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews, 
unfortunately,  is  not  an  isolated  exam- 
ple. Press  restrlddmis.  imprisonments 
without  due  process,  torture,  and 
counUess  other  violations  of  human 
rights  exist  throughout  the  Soviet 
Bloc  and  in  many  Latin  and  South 
American  countries,  death  to  dissent- 
ers is  the  "modus  operandi"  of  the 
Kh<mieinl  regime  in  Iran,  a  genocide 
of  the  Afghan  peoide  is  being  perpe- 
trated by  the  Soviet  occupation  fmoe, 
and  the  Marxist  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment qwnds  millions  of  dollars  on  its 
10th  anniversary  'while  its  people 
starve. 

Tes,  the  struggle  for  human  ri^ts 
continues,  but  the  world  is  a  better 
place  with  the  Helsinki  accords.  The 
accords  serve  ss  a  beacon  of  hope  for 
oppressed  pecqile  everywhere,  and  this 
resolution  is  an  Impcnlant  statement 
of  continued  U&  support  for  the  ac- 
cords ideals.  Senate  Jotait  Resolution 
15  tells  the  wortd  that  we  continue  to 
support  a  higgler  moral  order  and  that 
violations  by  signatory  nations  wiU 
not  and  must  not  go  unnoticed . 

Mr.  G^ieaker,  I  have  a  meeting  sched- 
uled at  the  White  House  shortly  to 
brief  the  President  on  our  Just-com- 
pleted trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Given 
that  commitment  I  may  miss  the  vote 
on  this  resolutimL'  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly Senate  Joint  Resolution  15. 
However,  and  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues.  Let  May  7.  1985  be  desig- 
nated "Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day" 
and  let  the  American  people  through 
our  President  amdemn  the  self-right- 
eous pronouncements  on  hyman  rights 
by  Helsinki  violators.  We  must  omtin- 
ue  to  play  our  role  in  the  "Helsinki 
process."  a  process  that  we  confidently 
believe  will  utilmately  achieve  the  goal 
of  human  rights,  freedmn  and  Justice 
throughout  the  world.* 
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Mr.  PA8CELL.  Mr.  Speidier.  I  h»ve 
no  further  requeiU  for  time  and  I 
yield  bock  the  b^ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFDBLD.  Mr.  Spetker.  I 
yield  bacii  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  li  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  frmn  Florida  [Mr.  PAa- 
OLL]  that  the  Houae  mm>end  the  rules 
and  pan  the  Senate  Joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  IS. 

The  queatlop  was  taken. 

Mr.  BROOMFDCLD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provlskms  of  clause  S.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceecUngs  on  this 
motion  wni  be  poatponed. 


dlste  ■tepa  to  oondude  an  extndiUon  asree- 
ment  which  ineeU  the  best  Interest  of  both 


GENERAL  I^AVE 

Mr.  PASCEU..  Mr.  Speaks.  I  ask 
unantanotts  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legialattve  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate 
joint  res^utknjust  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objeetfcm. 


EZFRBB8INO     SENSE     OF     CON- 
GRESS THAT  TAIWAN  SHOXJU) 
CONTINUE  TO  COOPERATE  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  UU  AND 
TO    CONCLUDE    AN    EXTRADI- 
TION AGREEMENT 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  residutlon  (H.  Con.  Res. 
110)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Can- 
gress  that  the  authorities  on  Taiwan 
should  continue  to  cooperate  fully  in 
the  case  of  Henry  liu  and  that  an  ex- 
tradition agreement  should  be  con- 
cluded between  the  American  Institute 
In  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination  Coun- 
cil for  North  American  Affairs. 
The  Clerti  read  as  follows 

H.Coii.Rb.110 
Whensa  Henry  Liu.  a  United  Statea  dtl- 
aen  of  Chineae  anoeatry.  «aa  murdered  in 
Daly  City.  CaUfomia.  on  October  15. 19M; 

Whoeaa  certain  cttlaena  of  Taiwan  have 
beoa.  and  othera  aaay  be.  charged  by  au- 
thorttlea  in  the  United  Statea  in  connectim 
with  thla  crime: 

Wheraaa  certain  citiMna  and  government 
of flciala  of  Tahvan.  inrttiding  Vice  Admiral 
Wang  Hal-ltais.  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Bureau  of  the  Mtnlatry  of  National  Def  enae. 
have  been  indicted  in  Taiwan  for  Involve- 
ment in  the  murder  of  Henry  Uu: 

Whereaa  Taiwan  haa  requested  on  numer- 
oiM  oecaaiona  that  an  extraditloD  agreement 
be  cmeluded  with  the  United  Statea:  and 

Whereaa  an  eztradttion  agreement  with 
Taiwan  would  improve  the  admlniatration 
of  criminal  Juatlce  In  the  United  Statea:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  b»  the  Houae  of  JtepnaenttUiveM 
(the  Senate  eamcmrrlmgK  That  it  la  the  aenae 
of  the  Congreaa  that  the  American  Inatitute 
in  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination  Council  for 
Nwth  *,rKmHr».n  Aff alTB  ahould  take  imme- 


L  It  la  further  the  aenae  of  the  Con- 
ithat— 

(1)  inaamiifh  aa  legal  proceedings  againat 
aeveral  of  the  indlvtduala  diarged  with  the 
murder  of  Henry  Uu  are  currently  under- 
way to  Taiwan.  Justte  be  done  undo-  the 
lawa  of  Taiwan: 

(9)  the  authorittea  on  Taiwan  ahould  coop- 
erate fully  with  authoritiea  in  the  United 
Statea  In  the  invaitigation  and  proaecution 
of  the  caae  of  HMiry  Uu:  and 

(3)  followtaw  the  current  procecdlngi  in 
Taiwan  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  the  au- 
thorttlea  on  Taiwan  ahould  ezerdae  the 
powers  they  may  have,  under  all  applicable 
law- 

(A)  to  bring  to  Jiiatlce  any  other  indlvtd- 
uala  who  may  be  criminally  liable  in  accord- 
ance with  law  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Henry  Uu.  and 

(B)  to  aend  to  the  United  Statea.  mder  ap- 
propriate legal  proceasea.  any  c  It  tin  of 
Taiwan,  and  any  other  petaon  In  Taiwan, 
who  to  charged  by  authoritiea  in  the  United 
Statea  in  connection  with  the  murder  of 
Henry  Uu.  and  whose  transfer  to  the 
united  Statea  to  requcated  by  authoritiea  in 
the  United  Statea. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

Hie  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Souua]  wm  be  recognised  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Lbacb]  will  be  recognised  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solau]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  craisume. 

lir.  ^Maker.  on  Oetobw  16. 1984.  an 
American  dtlien  of  Chineae  descent  by 
the  name  of  Henry  Uu.  was  brutally 
murdered  at  his  lumie  In  Daly  City,  CA. 
It  subsequently  turned  out  that  the  as- 
sassins of  Henry  Uu  were  dtlaens  of 
Taiwan  who  had  been  recruited, 
trained,  and  dispatched  to  the  Uhlted 
Statea  by  authorities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Taiwan  In  order  to  execute 
Henry  Uu. 

Henry  Uu's  crime.  It  appears,  is  that 
he  was  a  known  critic  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Taiwan.  Now.  I  know  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  In  this 
House  about  the  nature  of  the  regime 
on  Taiwan.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  agree:  That  is  that  here  in  the 
United  States,  we  cannot  accept,  we 
cannot  tolerate,  we  cannot  forgive  ef- 
forts by  foreign  authorities  to  intimi- 
date and,  indeed,  to  eliminate,  Ameri- 
can dtlaens  on  American  territory. 

The  law  enforcement  authorities  In 
California  have  charged  two  Taiwan- 
ese dtlaens,  Chen  Chl-U  and  Wu  Tun. 
with  responsibility  for  this  foul  deed. 
The  X3JB.  Government  has  requested 
the  authorities  on  Taiwan  to  deliver 
these  two  Individuals  to  the  United 
States  so  that  they  can  be  put  on  trial 
before  the  u>proprlate  Judicial  au- 
thorities In  our  own  countiy. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  also  ssked 
the  authorities  on  Taiwan  to  cooper- 


ate with  us  in  the  investigaticm  of  this 
crime.  I  want  to  acknowledge  this 
afternoon  that,  so  far,  the  authorities 
on  Taiwan  have  complied  with  all  of 
the  requests  that  we  have  made  for 
their  cooperation  In  the  investigation 
of  this  crime  except  one.  That  is  that 
they  have  so  far  refrained  and  refused 
to  extradite  these  two  individuals  to 
the  United  States. 

Subsequent  to  the  Indictment  of 
these  two  hired  guns  by  the  law  en- 
forcement authorities  here  in  the 
United  States  for  their  Involvement  in 
the  murder  of  Henry  Uu,  it  turned  out 
that  the  authtwltles  on  Taiwan  them- 
selves acknowledged  that  the  murder- 
ers had  been  recruited  for  this  assign- 
ment by  Admiral  Wang,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Intelll- 
goioe,  and  both  Admiral  Wang  and 
two  of  his  assoristfs  In  that  bureau 
have  been,  as  I  understand  It.  Indicted 
by  the  authorities  tm  Taiwan  for  their 
complidty  in  this  affair. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  authorities  on  Taiwan  should  fully 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  In 
our  efforts  to  make  sure  that  Justice  Is 
done  In  this  affair,  and  to  extradite  to 
the  United  States,  In  compliance  with 
the  appropriate  legal  processes  and 
procedures  In  Taiwan,  those  individ- 
uals who  have  been  accused  of  involve- 
mmt  in  this  affair  by  the  duly-consti- 
tuted law  enforcement  authorities  of 
Odlf omla  and  of  our  own  country. 
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The  resolution  also  calls  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  an  extradition  agreement 
between  Taiwan  and  the  United  States 
so  that  a  f onnal  arrangonent  can  be 
put  in  place  to  deal  with  problems  like 
this  In  the  future.  There  are  some  who 
have  said  that  Taiwan,  in  the  absence 
of  an  extradition  treaty,  lacks  the  au- 
thority to  deliver  the  individuals  in- 
volved to  the  United  SUtes.  Yet  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Af  f  idrs.  based  on  a  memo  submit- 
ted to  us  by  the  Law  Division  of  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress,  that  within  the 
frameworic  of  Taiwanese  law.  the 
Prealdent  of  Taiwan  retains  the  resid- 
ual authority.  If  he  chooses  to  use  It, 
to  deliver  the  individuals  Involved  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  If  Justice  Is 
going  to  be  ultimately  done  in  the  case 
of  the  murder  of  Henry  Uu,  it  will  be 
important  to  the  individuals  accused 
of  responsibility  for  his  assassination 
to  be  tried  not  Just  in  Taiwan  but  here 
is  the  United  States  as  weU. 

We  need  to  know  not  simply  who  is 
responsible  for  pulling  the  trigger,  but 
who  Is  responsible  for  giving  the  order 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  murder  of 
Henry  Uu. 

So  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  this  resolution. 
It  has  been  modified  in  a  number  of 


ways  to  meet  tfce  concerns  which  were 
expressed  both  in  our  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee  by  some  of 
my  good  friends  such  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomom] 
and  the  gentleinan  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
HTm].  ! 

I  believe  that  the  final  product  re- 
flects their  concerns  as  well  as  ours 
and  that  this  resolution  does  have 
broad  bipartisan  support. 

Let  me  Just  say  in  conduslon  that  all 
of  us,  without  exception,  not  only 
object  to  what  happened  to  Henry  Uu: 
all  of  us  without  exception  are  not 
only  deeply  dismayed  by  what  hap- 
pened to  Henrs^  Uu:  but  all  of  us.  I  be- 
lieve, recognize  that  the  future  rela- 
tionship between  Taiwan  and  the 
United  States  requires  a  cessation  of 
any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties on  Taiwan  jto  Intimidate  people  In 
the  United  States.  This  kind  of  behav- 
ior is  simply  not  acceptable,  particu- 
larly between  friendly  governments, 
and  I  think  that  the  ad<H>ti<ni  of  this 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  on  t|iis  issue  will  make  it 
very  clear  to  the  authorities  on 
Taiwan  that  w^  are  concerned  about 
what  happened!  and  that  we  seek  their 
continuing  cooperation  in  making  sure 
that  Justice  is  done  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LEACH  4f  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,, I  fully  endorse  every- 
thing that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  thie  gentleman  tram  New 
York  [Mr.  SolArz],  has  Indicated  and 
would  like  to  present  a  little  different 
and  larger  pempective  on  the  issue 
that  relates  a  [  little  bit  beyond  Just 
simply  the  murder  of  an  American  dti- 
zen.  Mr.  Henry  Liu. 

Mr.  Speaker.!  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concuirent  Resolution  110 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  authorities  on  Taiwan  should 
cooperate  fully  In  the  case  of  Henry 
Uu  and  that  an  extradlticm  agreement 
should  be  concluded  between  the 
American  Instl^te  in  Taiwan  and  the 
Coordination  Council  for  North  Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yortc;  [Mr.  SolakeI.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  [Mr.  Fabcill]. 
for  bringing  this  resolutl<m  before  the 
House.  I  also  want  to  take  this  (n>por- 
timlty  to  ctmjmend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Solomoh].  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  for  having 
first  recommended  that  the  resolution 
not  only  totich  |on  the  Henry  Uu  case 
but  also  urge!  that  an  extradition 
agreement  be  Conduded  between  the 
American  Instilute  on  Taiwan  and  the 
Coordination  Cbundl  for  North  Amer- 
ican Affairs. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  resolu- 
tion Is  supportive  of  and  consistent 
with  admlnlstratlim  efforts  to  obtain 
the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
those  Individuals  in  Taiwan  who  have 
been  charged  by  American  authorities 
in  California  with  the  murder  of 
Henry  Uu.  In  addition,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  also  received 
written  cmnments  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  stating  that  it  has  no 
objeetian  in  prindple  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  extradition  agreement  be- 
tween ATT  and  CCNAA.  The  Depart- 
ment notes,  however,  that  concluding 
stich  an  agreement  will  involve  com- 
plex negotiations  with  potential  prob- 
lems of  Implonentatlon  and  questions 
about  the  appropriate  legislative  au- 
thority required. 

The  murder  of  Henry  Uu  poses  po- 
tentially grave  ramifications  for  future 
United  States-Taiwan  relations.  The 
indictment  of  Vice  Adm.  Wang  Hsi- 
Ung.  head  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau 
of  Taiwan's  Ministry  of  National  De- 
fense, and  other  Government  officials 
for  involvement  in  the  murder  of 
Henry  Uu  is  extremely  disturbing. 
The  notion  that  a  foreign  government 
may  have  attempted  to  sUence  an  out- 
qmken  critic  and  extend  the  control 
over  tree  expression  it  maint.ains  inter- 
nally on  the  island  into  the  United 
States  itself  is  an  insult  to  our  consti- 
tutional heritage. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  in  1981,  that 
Congress  held  hearings  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chen  Wen-Cheng,  an  assistant 
professor  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Universi- 
ty, who  was  found  dead  under  suspi- 
dous  circumstances  foUowlng  Interro- 
gation by  Taiwan  Government  offi- 
cials during  a  visit  bade  to  his  home- 
land. At  that  time,  it  was  the  hope  of 
concerned  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  congressional  hearings,  efforts  by 
the  FBI  and  State  Department,  and 
the  subsequent  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion barring  arms  sides  to  governments 
engaged  In  harassment  and  Intlmlda- 
tl<m  of  individuals  in  the  United  States 
would  effectively  deter  any  future 
such  conduct— either  on  the  part  of 
the  Taiwan  Government  or  any  other 
government. 

Sadly,  the  murder  of  Henry  Uu  dem- 
onstrates otherwise  and  we  have  seen 
not  an  end  to  but  a  more  blatant  ex- 
ample of  the  silencing  of  dissent  on 
foreign  SOIL 

Although  the  United  States  may 
have  a  national  interest  in  maintain- 
ing warm  relations  with  certain  gov- 
emmmts  which  do  not  protect  as  as- 
siduously as  we  the  civil  liberties  of 
their  dtiaois,  such  relations  should 
not  provide  opportunity  and  tempta- 
tion to  such  governments  to  abridge 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  Individuals— dtizens  and 
aliens  alike— residing  within  our  bor- 
ders. 

The  protection  and  guarantees  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  are  not  negotia- 


ble. The  Taiwan  Government  has  been 
effectively  on  notice  since  1981  that 
any  acti<m  takm  by  their  agents 
against  any  individual  In  this  coimtry 
who  is  engaged  in  the  lawful  exercise 
of  his  or  her  dvO  and  constitutional 
liberties  would  seriously  Jeopardize 
the  warm  relations  between  our  gov- 
ernments. 

Although  Taiwanese  authorities 
have  convicted  and  sentenced  two  of 
the  individuals  charged  by  UJS.  au- 
thorities with  Involvement  in  Henry 
Uu's  murder  and  have  permitted  TJJ8. 
law  enforcement  officials  to  interview 
certain  individuals  in  Taiwan  implicat- 
ed  in  Mr.  Uu's  death.  Congress  contin- 
ues to  expect  the  Taiwan  Government 
to  reqwnd  appropriately  to  all  UJS. 
Govemmmt  requests  on  this  matter. 
More  importantly.  Congress  expects 
the  Government  <m  Taiwan  to  cease 
and  desist  from  interfering  with  any 
individuals  freely  exercising  their  dvil 
liberties  in  this  country.  Failure  to  do 
so  may  result  in  congressional  action 
to  exercise  appropriate  prerogatives 
regarding  United  States-Taiwan  rela- 
tions. As  I  suggested  in  testimony 
before  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  the  Dr.  Chen  caae 
back  in  1981,  if  there  continues  to  be 
evidence  of  espionage  or  harassment 
by  Taiwan  agents  in  the  United  States, 
the  State  Department  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  cutting  back  the 
current  number  of  CCNAA  offices  In 
the  United  States,  which  have  grown 
from  eight  to  eleven  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Taiwan  RdaUons  Act. 

In  addition,  the  Department  should 
consider  requesting  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Taiwanese  Government  personnel 
who  may  be  part  of  the  Intelligence 
services  implicated  in  the  ordering  of 
the  murder  of  this  UJB.  dtiaen.  The 
conduct  aUeged  in  the  case  before  us— 
of  government  sanctlimed  murder— is 
not  the  conduct  of  friends.  Actions— 
not  words— wlU  be  the  respcmse  Con- 
gress will  be  looking  for  in  the  days 
ahead. 

There  are  perhws  two  larger  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  the  issue  before  us 
today.  First,  the  murder  of  Henry  Uu 
emphasizes  anew  the  stark  reality  of 
the  institution  of  martial  law  In 
Taiwan— the  Intolerance  It  breeds  tor 
dissoit  both  at  home  and  abroad— and 
the  ctnnf  ort  it  inovides  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  a  doctrine  of  national  securi- 
ty which  subordinates  basic  respect 
for  law  and  human  rights  to  the  self- 
Interest  of  ruling  authorities.  As  long 
as  the  broad  brush  of  national  security 
can  be  used  to  gloss  over  the  excesses 
of  the  state,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
In  the  future  that  murderous  acts  will 
not  reoccur.  Nondemocratic  govern- 
ments which  refuse  to  sulnnlt  them- 
selves to  a  genuine  test  of  popular  wiU 
are  more  easily  seduced  by  the  temp- 
tations of  personal  power  and  operate 
with  far  fewer  of  the  restraints,  checks 
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and  tialMiw  whidi  demoeratlc 
enwiMinto,  like  our  own.  must  respect. 

The  murder  of  Henry  liu  muat  be 
seen  In  this  larger  oontext  and  the 
Ootemment  of  Taiwan  uned 
again  to  repeal  marital  law  and  restore 
to  the  peoide  of  Taiwan  a  fully  func- 
tloalnf  democratic  system. 

Second,  this  Incident  undosoores 
the  need  for  Oongreas  to  take  another 
look  at  the  steps  taken  by  our  own 
Oovemment  since  our  hearings  in 
IMl  to  enrare  that  individuals  of  for- 
eign descent  in  the  United  States  are 
fully  protected  in  the  exerdse  of  their 
ehrfl  and  constitutional  rights.  The 
death  first  of  Dr.  Chen  and  now  of 
Henry  Uu.  not  to  mention  the  years  of 
less  puhUdaed  accounts  of  hanasment 
and  Intimidation  of  Taiwanese  stu- 
dents on  American  rampnses.  have  left 
everyone  of  Taiwaneae  descent  living 
in  America  with  a  cfaming  message. 

Tragically,  they  are  not  the  first  or 
only  onea  to  have  felt  the  tenor  of  the 
long  arm  of  a  foreign  govenunent 
Other  aUena  and  UA  dtlaens  of  for- 
eign deaoent  have  too  frequently  been 
coerced  by  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments over  the  years.  The  activities  of 
the  Iranian  Savak  and  the  KCIA 
against  Iranians  and  Koreans  in  the 
United  Statea.  particularly  in  the 
ISTCs.  have  been  wdl  documented  in 
ffiiiirnsslnnal  hearings  and  other 
public  records.  The  assassination  on 
the  streets  of  Washington  of  the 
f onner  UmliaBiailar  from  ChOe.  Ortan- 
do  Leteller.  led  to  a  U  A  grand  Jury  in- 
dictment against  agents  assnrlafed 
with  DINA.  the  Chilean  secret  poUce. 
And.  prior  to  the  evpnlslnn  of  the 
Tiffrran  dlplimti***  ii«i-f«*««i  funw.  »>»• 
United  States  in  IMl.  Ubyan  studenU 
living  in  the  United  States  were  also 
targeted  by  thdr  home  govonment. 

The  case  with  the  most  striking  simi- 
larities to  that  of  Henry  Liu.  however, 
goes  back  to  the  1950's.  when  Jesus  de 
OaUndea,  a  Spanish  esOe  who  taught 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  before 
coming  to  the  United  States,  was  mur- 
dered for  writing  as  Henry  Uu  did  a 
book  erltkal  of  a  foreign  head  of  state. 
Galtaides.  an  instructor  at  Columbia 
University,  wrote  his  doctoral  thesis 
onTruJUlo. 

Agents  of  the  Tnijlllo  government  in 
the  Dominlran  RepubUe  reportedly  of- 
fered to  buy  Gallndai's  writings  before 
they  could  be  published  but.  like 
Henry  Liu.  who  was  likewise  reported 
to  have  received  similar  offers  to 
temper  his  description  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  his  family  from  Taiwan 
agents,  he  refused.  Accounts  of  the 
Oallndea  ease  are  not  entirely  clear. 
But  it  appears  that  he  was  kidnapped 
from  his  home  in  New  York,  drujned 
and  flown  secretly  one  night  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  never  to  be  heard 
from  again. 

The  Oalindes  incident  became  a 
cause  c;Jekre  in  Congress  and  caused  a 
fuutemental  reassessment  of  our  Gov- 


onment's  policy  toward  the  Trujillo 
regime  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Unless  full  accountability  is  estab- 
llahed  for  this  crime,  a  similar  reas- 
it  may  occur  toward  the  Oov- 
ornment  on  Taiwan. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  this  Ccmgrem  does  not 
want  to  hold  more  hearings  and  con- 
sider more  leglslatloa  on  this  subject 
in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  time  to  put 
an  effeeUve  end  to  hostile  acts  of 
murder  and  censorship  on  XSB.  soO. 


ICnmiA  and  I  have  written  to  the 
House  IntdUgaooe  Committee  to  re- 
quest a  full  Investigation  into  the 
extent  of  activity  by  f mreign  govern- 
ments In  the  United  States  who  harass 
and  intimidate  individuals  exercising 
their  dvll  and  coostltutloaal  righta,  as 
weU  as  Into  the  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  the  need  for  additional 
remedies. 

In  this  regard.  I  want  to  commend 
the  State  Department,  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  authorities  in  Cali- 
fornia, particularly  the  Daly  City 
police,  for  their  diligent  efforU  to 
pursue  Justice  in  this  case  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  unanimous 
support  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 110  In  an  effort  to  show  the  soli- 
darity of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  support 
for  the  concerns  of  Americans  of  Tai- 
wanese descent.  American  dvll  liber- 
ties must  never  be  considered  fickle 
and  less  applicable  to  immigrants  frcmi 
an  Asian  or  African  country  than  to 
emigres  from  Northern  Europe. 

Finally,  lest  my  colleaguea  think  we 
are  talking  about  an  abstract  problem, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  case  of  a  leading  dti- 
sen  of  my  State  of  Iowa.  Hualing 
Sn^.  a  Chinese-bom  American  novel- 
ist, married  to  one  of  America's  most 
rejected  poets  and  founder  of  the 
University  of  Iowa's  Writer's  Woi^- 
shop.  Paul  Sngle. 

Last  fall.  Hualing  received  an  anony- 
mous death  threat  because  in  a  recmt 
novel  she  apparently  was  not  critical 
enough  of  the  Pe<u>le's  Republie  of 
China,  even  though  her  father  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Mao  Tae-tung,  her  brother 
killed  whOe  serving  In  the  Taiwan  Air 
Force,  and  she  herself  was  a  refugee 
who  fled  to  Taiwan  from  the  Commu- 
nisUinlMS. 

This  death  threat,  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI  is  not  of  light 
consequence  in  that  one  of  the  Individ- 
uals liimllsslfd  In  the  murder  of 
Henry  Uu  reputedly  testified  that  in 
coming  to  our  shores  he  was  also 
asked  to  murder  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can novelist,  name  unmentloned.  As 
recently  as  December  19M,  Hualing 
bgle  has  been  referenced  in  the 
Taiwan  press  as  1  of  13  American  so- 
called  "leftisU"  unfriendly  to  the 
Taiwan  Oovemment.  There  may  be 
doubt  she  was  targeted  for  murder, 
but  there  is  UtUe  doubt  that  she  is  the 


object  of  Taiwan  Oovemment  intimi- 
dation. 

For  a  foreign  government  to  censure 
its  own  mess  is  a  violation  of  dvU  lib- 
erties with  whldi  no  American  can 
sympathte:  but  for  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  muale  free  liter- 
ary expression  in  America  itself  is  a 
high  crime  of  a  profoundly  graver 
nature. 

It  is  simply  the  height  of  naivete  to 
think  the  Taiwanese  Oovemment  does 
not  penetrate  Taiwaneee  organisations 
and  keep  dose  records  on  Taiwanese 
dtlKns  and  Taiwan-bom  Americans  in 
this  country. 

Why,  my  colleagues  miiAit  ask.  does 
the  Oovemment  have  so  much  con- 
cern? Part  of  the  answer  iwesumably 
relates  to  the  desire  of  Taiwanese  au- 
thorities to  repress  potential  critldsm 
of  their  Oovemment  in  the  United 
States.  Part  is  simply  a  reflection  of 
paranoid  authoritarianism.  And  part 
may  be  an  understanding  that  the 
freedom  of  dissent  that  exists  here 
causes  America  to  be  a  safe  haven  for 
political  ideas  and  prospective  political 
organlring.  Oovemments  around  the 
wmld  understand  that  it  is  no  accident 
leaders  of  the  stature  of  Sun  Tat  Sen. 
Benlgno  Aquino,  and  Kim  Dae  Jung 
lived  In  exfle  at  one  time  or  another  in 
the  United  States. 

But  whatever  the  reastms  foreign 
governments  may  have  for  their  ef- 
forts to  stifle  dissent  in  America,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  uphold  with- 
out comiwomlse  our  constitutional 
standards.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  foreign 
government  to  establiah  repressive  in- 
stitutions within  its  borders,  but  there 
must  never  be  any  tolerance  of  any 
kind  for  intimidati<m  of  American  dti- 
aens  on  American  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  ^Maker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  LAirros]. 
in  whose  district  the  murder  of  Henry 
Uu  took  place,  and  who  was  among 
the  very  first  to  issue  a  call  for  con- 
gressional  action  in  req)onse  to  this 
dastardly  deed. 

D  ISSO 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  I  would  like  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  both  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  tnm  New 
York  [Mr.  Solabz],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Lbach]  for  the  dili- 
gence and  seriousness  with  which  they 
have  pursued  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  before  the 
House  in  this  resolution  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern,  with  extremely  serious 
and  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  in  Taiwan. 
These  matters  relate  to  the  brutal 
murder  of  Mr.  Henry  Uu,  an  American 
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dtiaen  of  Dalyi  City.  CA,  In  my  con- 
gressional dMrlet. 

Although  for  us  this  is  an  important 
matter  of  natlohal  polio^,  for  Mrs.  Uu 
it  is  a  very  pergonal  and  tragic  event, 
and  I  would  like  publidy  to  eivress 
my  deepest  and  most  sincere  sympa- 
thy to  her. 

Mr.  %)eaker.  It  Is  unacceptable  for 
UJR.  dtiaens  to  be  killed  on  American 
sou  by  individuals  from  other  coun- 
tries, whether  these  people  are  acting 
on  their  own  authority  or  a^iether 
they  are  put  ui  to  these  acts  by  gov- 
ernment officials.  It  is  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  Justloei  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  UnittBd  States,  and  It  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Taiwan  for  thls>  matter  to  be  fuUy  and 
fairly  aired  in  pn  American  court  of 
law. 

I,  of  course.  >  underrtand  that  the 
United  Statea  abd  the  Oovemment  of 
Taiwan  have  no  treaty  of  extradition. 
This  resolution  urges  the  UJB.  Oovem- 
ment to  reachi  agreement  with  the 
Oovemment  of 'Taiwan  on  an  extradi- 
tion procedure..  It  is  important  that 
this  be  done. 

The  lack  of  s|ich  a  treaty  must  not 
prevent  the  Obvemment  of  Taiwan 
from  voluntarilF  returning  the  peipe- 
traton  of  the  murder  of  Henry  Uu,  as 
well  as  their  I  accomplices,  to  the 
United  States  ■>  they  can  be  tried  in 
California,  whe|e  they  committed  this 
outrageous* 

It  is  in  the  Ihterest  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Taiwan  and  the  United 
States  to  dose  ifttt  book  on  this  tragic 
and  horrible  event  as  quldcly  and  as 
fully  as  possible.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complished exc#pt  throui^  court  pro- 
ceedings In  an  American  court  of  law. 
Although  Individuals  may  be  tried  In 
Taiwan,  the  sittpfckm  will  inevitably 
linger  that  there  might  be  a  eoverup. 

It  would  be  liaive  to  suggest  that 
this  brutal  milrder  has  not  cast  a 
shadow  upm  the  relations  between 
the  United  Sta|«s  and  Taiwan.  It  is, 
therefore,  impbrtant  for  both  our 
countries  to  r^nove  that  shadow  by 
acting  as  expeqitiously  as  possible  to 
assure  that  the  accused  are  returned 
to  the  United  iBtates  and  wHl  stand 
trial. 

In  conduakm^  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  ad«  that  we  must  insist 
upon  oMXising  Iwrorism,  whether  It  Is 
perpetrated  byJQadhafi  of  Ubya  <»* 
Khomeini  of  Iran  or  our  friends  in 
Taiwan,  TerrorM  activities  on  Ameri- 
can soQ  wUl  not<  be  tolerated  by  dther 
the  American  people  or  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Bfr.  LEACH  tk  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  8ou>itoif  I. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  I^»eaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yMding  this 
time  to  me.        ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  in  its 
final  form,  .is  the  result  of  a  consider- 


able amount  of  work  at  both  the  sub- 
comnyttee  and  full  committee  levels. 

Let  me  say  that  all  of  us  are  united 
in  our  condemnation  of  the  brutal  and 
disgusting  murder  of  Henry  Uu.  an 
American  dtiaen  of  Chinese  descmt 
who  was  shot  down  in  front  of  his 
home  last  October. 

In  considering  the  practical  implica- 
tions of  a  resolution  of  this  type,  sev- 
eral iasues  had  to  be  faced.  inriiiHtng 
the  fket  that  no  legal  extradlti<m  pro- 
cedures exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiivan.  So  language  to  that  effect  was 
added.  Moreover,  most  countries  of 
the  wwld.  Including  ours,  do  not  make 
it  a  praetioe  to  extradite  their  own  dti- 
aens to  other  countries  for  purpose  of 
standing  trIaL 

Therefore,  the  language  of  this  reso- 
lution had  to  be  refined  further  so  as 
to  take  into  accoimt  the  established 
legal  procedures  on  Taiwan  and  to  ask 
that  the  persons  accused  of  murdering 
Henry  Uu  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  those  pro- 
cedures. 

I  siwport  this  resolution  and  hope 
that  the  authorities  in  the  Republic  of 
China  wUl  be  sensitive  to  the  outcry  in 
the  United  States  over  the  murder  of 
Henry  Uu  and  the  demand  that  Jus- 
tice be  dime. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
record  should  state  that,  short  of  re- 
turning the  two  accused  gangsters  to 
the  United  States  to  stand  trial  in  this 
case,  Taiwan  has  cooperated  fully  with 
the  United  States. 

It  was  police  authorities  in  Taiwan 
who  fbst  cracked  the  case  last  Novem- 
ber and  who  reported  their  findings  to 
Amolcan  authorities  immediately. 

The  Oovonment  of  the  R^ubllc  of 
China  has  made  any  and  aU  docu- 
ments and  evidence  in  the  case  avail- 
able to  American  investigators  and  al- 
lowed FBI  agmts  to  interrogate  the 
two  accused  gangsters  in  the  case  for 
17  hours  in  Taipei  last  January. 

At  no  time  has  our  State  Depart- 
ment ever  said  or  insinuated  that  the 
authorities  in  Taiwan  have  acted  irre- 
sponsibly in  this  case. 

The  two  accused  gangsters  have 
been  convicted  in  Taiwanese  courts 
and  have  been  sentenced  to  life  in 
mlsim.  Three  offldals  in  the  Military 
Intelllgenoe  Bureau  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  case  are  presently  in  a 
court-martial  and  if  convicted,  they 
face  the  likelihood  of  a  sentence  at 
least  as  harsh  as  that  given  to  the 
gangsters. 

Let  me  oondude  by  declaring  again 
that  I  support  this  resolution.  The 
murder  of  Henry  Uu  was  a  tragic  and 
inexcusable  crime  committed  against 
an  Am«1ean  dtiaen  and  this  resolu- 
ti<m  expresses  our  outrage. 

Mr.  T.i'AmT  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  fran 
Illinois  [Mr.  HTm]. 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Bpenket,  I  thank  ngr 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Lbach],  and  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  endorse  this  resolution 
completely.  I  think  it  says  what  needs 
to  be  said.  The  murder  of  Henry  Uu 
was  an  outrage,  and  anyone  who  was 
involved  in  it  or  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  ought  to  be  toought  to  Jus- 
tice, and  Justice  ought  to  be  meedy, 
and  it  ou^t  to  be  tluxtHigh. 

That  said,  I  thtaik  that  a  few  otho- 
cmnments  are  necessary.  First  of  all. 
the  Oovemment  of  Taiwan  cannot  be 
accused  at  this  point  in  the  moceed- 
ings  of  training  and  recruiting  the 
gangsters  who  committed  this  murder. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  three  people, 
dtisms  of  Taiwan,  who  hold  positions 
in  or  who  f ormeriy  held  positioas  in 
the  military.  The  former  Director  of 
the  Defense  Ministry's  Intelligence 
Biueau  and  two  of  his  deputies  have 
been  tried  before  a  oourt^nartial  last 
Friday.  They  have  not  yet  been  found 
quilty  or  innocent  nor  have  they  been 
sentmced. 

But  the  point  is  that  no  AtnnmjnA  tor 
the  return  of  these  people  has  been 
made  by  our  Federal  Oovemment, 
only  by  local  authorities.  I  think  that 
should  be  noted  for  the  record,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Taiwan  authorities  have  cooperated 
with  our  Federal  authmlties. 

Next.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  naming  government  officials  for 
their  involvement  in  a  crime  cannot  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  official  complidty 
in  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
fact  that  these  three  people  are  being 
tried  and  have  been  tried,  in  addition 
to  the  two  convicted  murderers,  neces- 
sarily means  that  this  was  an  official 
act  of  the  government  I  think  that  is 
unfair  and  really  ought  not  to  be 
added  to  this  debate. 

The  only  other  point  I  would  make 
is  that  initially  this  resolution  indicat- 
ed that  we  wanted  them  sent  badi 
here.  We  want  them  returned  here, 
but  I  think  we  need  to  recognise  that 
there  are  legal  processes  that  exist  in 
Taiwan,  the  Republic  of  China,  and 
that  these  legal  processes  ought  to  be 
respected  and  followed  before  we  can 
pnverly  request  smneone  to  be 
shipped  back  to  us.  It  must  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  law. 

Now.  it  is  Ironical  that  Taiwan  has 
been  asking  for  an  extradition  agree- 
ment with  us  for  many  years. 

a  1340 

It  takes  a  tragedy  like  this  to  finally 
get  smne  nunnentum  going  toward  ob- 
tahilng  an  extradition  agreement,  be- 
cause Taiwan  has  some  people  over 
here  they  would  like  extradited  ba(± 
to  their  country. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  good  resolution.  I 
share  the  horror  of  what  happoied.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  Justice  will  be  ef- 
fectively meted  out.  and  if,  in  accord- 
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•Doe  with  •  reioiwble  construction  of 
the  law  of  the  Republic  of  China,  then 
Uieae  eiiinlnals  should  be  returned 
here  for  trIaL 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  tentleman  frxHn  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MncTA].  who  has  been 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  exponenU  of 
this  resolution  and  who  testified 
before  our  committee  <»  the  issue  sev- 
eral weeks  sco. 

Mr.  MDHTTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resoluti<»i  110.  This  legislation  is  ap- 
propriate, moderate,  and  timely,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  case  that  prompted  this  resolu- 
tion, let  me  provide  the  main  facts. 
Henry  Liu  was  a  U.S.  dtisen  who  was 
murdered  in  Daly  City.  CA.  by  gang- 
sters acting  as  agents  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  government. 

The  murder  was  a  blatant  act  of 
intonatlonal  terrorism.  How  else  can 
we  classify  the  brutal  murder  by  for- 
eign sgents  of  U.S.  citisais  trying  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  to 
speak  and  publish  political  commen- 
tary? 

Several  aspects  of  this  case  are  par- 
ticularly distressing  to  me. 

First,  is  the  failure  of  our  own  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  respond  more 
boldly  to  this  crime.  Several  weeks 
ago.  a  UA  drug  agent  was  tragically 
murdered  in  Mexico.  The  reapmise  by 
our  Oovemment  was  immediate  and 
dramatic.  When  it  appeared  that  the 
Mexican  Oovemment  was  not  fully  co- 
opentlng  In  solving  the  case,  of  fldals 
from  the  White  House  on  down  voiced 
their  criticism.  Borders  were  tight- 
ened, ambassadors  were  sunmuHied— 
all  to  express  the  necessary  and  right- 
ful outrage  of  both  the  crime  and  the 
subsequent  inaction. 

And  yet.  how  many  people  know  of 
Henry  Uu?  He  was  not  a  heroic  V& 
Oovemment  agent,  simply  a  U.S.  dti- 
aen.  who  believed  he  was  free  to  write 
what  he  wanted,  and  that  our  Federal 
Oovemment  would  protect  him.  He 
was  not  killed  In  a  foreign  land  by 
drug  dealers.  He  was  killed  in  his 
garage  in  California  by  foreign  agents. 
And  the  T3A.  Oovemment's  reaction 
has  been  iniiHV»»  Whfle  the  FBI  has 
investigated  the  ease,  the  files  sit  in 
the  cabinet  gathering  dust,  because  no 
Federal  grand  Jury  has  been  called  by 
the  U A  attwney  to  decide  if  Mr.  Uu's 
dva  rights  were  violated. 

I  was  terribly  disappointed  that  the 
administration  did  not  make  a  strong- 
er effort  to  have  these  criminals  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  for  trlaL 
The  government  on  Taiwan  is  current- 
ly trying  those  involved  in  the  killing. 
liy»h"M"g  the  three  top  officials  of 
their  defense  intelligence  service. 
Frankly.  I  am  not  ooofident  that  we 
wm  leam  all  of  the  facte  of  this  act  of 
terrariam  as  long  ss  the  only  trials  oc- 
curring are  those  in  Taiwan.  This  was 


a  crime  occurring  in  our  country;  it  re- 
quires U.8.  Jiistioe:  a  full  hearing,  in 
an  open  courtroom. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  government 
of  Taiwan  did  not  return  the  criminals 
to  the  United  States  for  trial.  For  a 
government  which  claims  to  want 
close  friendship  with  the  United 
States,  their  behavior  is  curious.  For  a 
government  who  depends  on  the 
United  States  for  millions  of  dollars  of 
arms,  their  behavior  is  curious.  The 
murder  of  Henry  liu  has  put  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  United  States-Taiwanese 
relations,  a  thom  whose  pain  will 
remain  in  this  Member's  mind  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  member  of 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  I  deplore  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  foreign  agente  in  this 
Nation.  I  deplore  the  activities  of 
those  agente  who  woi^  for  our  adver- 
saries, and  I  deplore  the  activities  of 
those  who  work  for  our  would-be 
friends.  Those  who  would  call  them- 
selves friend,  but  send  spies  to  surveU 
and  harass  our  citizens,  endanger  that 
friendship. 

Along  with  Mr.  Solakz  and  Mr. 
I^ACB.  I  have  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  request- 
ing his  assistance  In  studying  this 
problem,  and  I  will  insert  our  letter 
and  Mr.  HAMiLTOif's  reply  for  the 
Raooao  following  my  remains. 

Mr.  l^ieaker.  this  case  has  been  a 
tragedy  for  the  family  of  Henry  Liu. 
and  for  all  Americans  of  Asian  ances- 
try. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  demon- 
strate their  awareness  and  concern  for 
this  sad  event  by  approving  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  110. 

In  dosing.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just 
add  my  deep  thanks  to  Mr.  Solasz. 
Mr.  I^ACH.  Mr.  Lftinoa.  and  Mr.  L«x>- 
MAaamo  without  whose  hard  work  this 
resolution  would  not  be  before  us 
today. 

I  indude  the  material  referred  to.  as 
foUowK 

Coaonss  or  nn  Vmrm  Biatss. 

Booas  ot  RvsamRATivss, 
WoMrngton.  DC.  March  14.  IMS. 
Hon.  Lbs  H.  Hawltoii, 
PwmametU   SeUet    CommUUt   on   InUU- 
genee.  H-40S.  The  OopitoL  WatMngton. 
DC. 

Osu  CuMxaauM  HAioLTOir  Am  you  may 
know,  a  United  Stetea  dtlaen  named  Henry 
Uu  was  reeently  murdered  in  Oaltf orala  by 
acenta  of  the  govemmeBt  of  Taiwan.  Mr. 
Uu'i  kllUnc  waa  apparently  the  result  of  hia 
wrttlnca,  which  bavc  been  critical  of  the 
Taiwan  sovemment. 

The  two  men  Identified  by  the  FBI  aa 
being  direetly  revonalble  for  the  killing  are 
now  in  Taiwan,  and  will  not  be  returned  to 
the  United  Statea  for  trial  In  our  courts.  In 
addition,  the  three  top  officials  of  the 
Taiwan  military  tntelUgenoe  acency  have 
been  linked  to  thia  kOUng. 

Our  review  of  thla  ease  has  raiaed  mtIoui 
questlotiB  about  the  extent  of  activity 
within  this  country  of  foreisn  agenU  who 
haraa  and  tnttanMate  VS.  dtiaena  and  real- 
denta  aeeklnc  to  exerdae  their  righta  under 
our  Constitution.  In  the  last  few  yean.  Con- 


gmailonal  atudiea  and  newa  reports  have  tn- 
creaaintly  highlighted  this  tanportant  prob- 
lem. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
Uu  caae.  and  other  reports  of  eztenalve  ac- 
thrttlea  directly  against  UB.  dtiaena  by 
acenU  of  friendly  natkma  such  aa  Taiwan. 
We.  therefore,  urge  that  your  coBanlttee  in- 
vestigate thla  problem  with  «Mdal  emphaili 
on  the  actlvitlea  of  agenta  of  Taiwan  and 
other  countriaa. 

We  are  Intercated  In  your  concludona  on 
the  magnitude  of  such  activity,  the  effec- 
tlveneaa  of  exiating  lawa.  and  what  artmlnla- 
tratlve  or  legiidative  steps  need  to  be  taken 
to  relieve  this  unwelcome  and  unlawful  In- 
tniaian  Into  the  Uvea  of  our  dtlaeoa  and 

We  look  forward  to  tlie  reaulta  of  your  In- 
veatlgaUon  with  great  anticipation,  and  are 
ready  to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  In 
this  work. 
Tliank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Noaiuui  T.  MmsTA. 
aisrass  J.  Soijua. 
JmlAiOi. 

MttKbtn  <^  CoDomt, 


UB.   Houss  or 


OH 

larsLuasMci. 

WuMMmnoH.  DC  AptU  €.  IMS. 
Hon.  NoBMA>  T.  Mnma, 
23S0  Jtaybam  Htnat  Q/flee  BmUdino.  WaA- 
ingtom,  DC 

DB*a  Nobm:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  14  urging  that  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Investigate  ao- 
ttvltlCB  againat  UB.  dtisens  in  tliia  country 
by  agents  of  friendly  nations,  such  as 
Taiwan. 

Reaponaiblllty  for  invcatlgating  and  pre- 
venting such  actMtiea  reata  with  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation  The  Committee 
authoriaea  the  Foreign  CounteilnteUigenoe 
budget  of  the  FBI  and  conducts  regular 
overdght  over  the  Bureau's  oounterlntdli- 
fence  actlvitlea.  The  VBl  appUea  ita  re- 
aouroea  and  energlea  againat  the  intelUgenoe 
of  foreign  oountiioa  on  a  case-by- 
oountries.  such  ss  the 
Soviet  union,  liave  a  history  ss  well  ss  a 
current  profile  of  aethre  eapionaga  within 
the  UB.  and  require  wmior  proactive  efforta. 
Other  countrlea  may  conduct  Intdllgance 
activities  in  tite  UB.  but  do  not  pose  a 
threat  to  UB.  dtisens  or  claariflert  informa- 
tion. Here  Uie  Bureau'a  raipcnse  Is  reactive. 

The  rm  has  an  obligatinn  to  respond  to 
any  alVig^**'*^  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Imr- 
■mment  or  Intlmldattan  by  a  foreign  Intelli- 
genc  service  of  UB.  dtisena  or  reaidenta  in 
thla  country.  Overall,  the  rsi  IwUevca  that 
foreign  nationa  that  may  be  intereated  In 
the  aetivitiea  of  UB.  reaidentB  of  the  same 
'^f**'^*'  strain  or  who  may  attempt  to  influ- 
ence such  peraona  muat  temper  these  de- 
dres  with  the  awareneas  that  the  Bureau 
monitors  tbdr  activities  carefully  and  is  ca- 
pable of  acting  to  prevent  such  acUvltlee. 

It  Is  desr  to  me  that  the  Bureau  must 
take  a  proactive  stance  against  some  nations 
and  a  reactive  one  versus  others  who  repre- 
aoit  leas  of  a  threat.  This  sort  of  a  pasture 
naturally  toOawB  from  the  sppUcaUon  of 
finite  reaouieea  against  the  threat  from  a 
very  luge  foreign  preaence  In  this  country. 

The  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
teDlgenoe  has  devoted  partiailar  attentloB 
to  this  problem  In  the  last  four  years  and 
has  consistently  supported  or  sdded  to  FBI 
tottitn  counterintelligence  personnel  aug- 
mentations. I  believe  the  Committee  la  Im- 
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pretd  by  the  Bhreau'a  deatre  to  eover  any 
pomible  countcffatelllgenoe  threat  to  our 
dtiaena  and  I  hkve  no  infofOMtion  wlileh 
would  contradiel  tlieir  srat<Bienta  to  the 
Committee  Uwt^  with  regard  to  8fr«alled 
friendly  nations  whose  liitillliiiife  aervioea 
may  be  active  Injthis  country,  the  Bureau's 
efforta  are  adeqgately  aised  and  funded  in 
the  context  of  overall  FBI  reaooreea. 

The  CommltteS.feela  that  Us  inquiry  Into 
this  question  with,  ss  you  luve  potated  out. 
the  background  lof  previoua 
expreasions  of  cjonoem  in  this 
help  to  reaffirm!  that  the  Bureau'a  efforts 
should  continue  to  be  directed  In  the  future 
towards  providing  adequate  reaouroaa  to  ad- 
dreaa  thla  problem.  The  Ooaualttee  will  oon- 
tinue  to  review  thia  iasue  from  ttne  to  time 
and  would  appreciate  any  iuhamatlon 
which  you  can  npply  now  or  in  the  future 
which  would  aaa«t  in  enauring  tliat  the  Bu- 
reau's efforts  sre  well  focused  snd  spprapcl- 
ately  ataMd  in  vietr  of  the  nature  o<  friendly 
IntelUgenoe  actlvitlea  in  the  united  StataaL 

I  cannot  assure  you  tliat  incidsnts  sudi  ss 
the  Uu  caae  wiU  twt  occur  In  the  future,  but 
I  do  point  out  toit  the  Bureau's  reaeUon  to 
the  murder  of  Prof eaaor  Uu  haa  been  swift 
and.  I  bdleve.  tffective.  The  Bureau  be- 
Uevea  that  tlie  Uu  caae  la  unoanal  in  aoany 
I  not  repreaent  a  pattern  of 
theThfwaneae 


of  Alnerleaaa  by 

aervves. 


Intelligence 

FlnaUy.  I  hav^  sngieatert  to  the  Bureau 
that  the  Cnwmlwie  would  be  aynpathetic 
to  any  reallooatdn  of  inveatlgative  effort  It 
may  f eel  la  caUed  fOr  in  light  of  any  poaaible 
increased  threat;  or  mtumwd  appredatlon 
of  such  a  threat  ki  thia  area. 
With  best  wirtiis.  I  sm. 
Staioercly  yburs. 

UBtfLBtMoaam, 
I  Ckmirman. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  Just  cominent  briefly  that  I  ap- 
preciate very  touch  the  leadewhip  of 
the  gentlonaq  frcm  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLAiz]  and  tne  rest  of  the  conmittee, 
but  particular^  •!«>  the  oommente  of 
the  gentlemail  from  CaUfWnla  [Mr. 
MnRTAl  taktt^Ung  that  this  Is  a  dvil 
UberUesiMue. 

us  have  to  understand 

allow  our  system  to  be 

liberties  are  congid- 

in  which  there  is  less 

ite  of  ah  Asian  or 

there  ml^t  be  for 

1  Kucopean  one. 

Mr.  Speakeri  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 

gentleman   ftim   Pennsylvania   [Mr. 

OgKASl. 

Mr.  OEKAa  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  ylddlnK.  I  may  re- 
quire an  eztenklon  of  that  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  would  have-  had  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all  a^  the  outset  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution  |lf  the  facte  had  yielded 
a  situation  ln{  which  no  acUim  at  aU 
was  being  takjen  by  the  Oovemment 
from  which  tbese  assaashis  came;  that 
is.  If  we  had  been  placed  In  a  situation 
where  a  foitdgn  govemmoit  was 
granting  sancl^uary  to  ite  own  dtlaens 
to  prevent  th«m  frxmi  coming  to  Jus- 
tice, so  speak<  then  I  would  have  no 
difficulty  with  this,  because  the  out- 
rage would  have  been  replicated  much 
more  than  the  outrage  is  being  fo- 


IthlnkaU 
that  we 
one  In  which 
ered  flckle 
concern  for 
African  state 
those  of  a 


mented  in  this  resohitlmi:  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Fonnosa.  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  uncover,  took  action  on  Ite  own  to 
bring  this  to  Justice. 

Mr.  LANT08.  liCr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  frmn  Pennsyl- 
vania has  exirired. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Spealwr.  I 
would  be  deUglited  to  yield  S  addition- 
al minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OEKA&  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  froB  CUif omia. 

Mr.  LANTOa  Mr.  Qoetkiex.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

The  issue  here  is  not  an  ordinary 
garden  variety  murder  case.  We  under- 
stand that  the  people  who  pulled  the 
tiisBer  have  been  tried  and  have  been 
copvicted. 

The  fundantental  issue  is  how  high 
up  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Taiwan 
Oovemment  did  the  orders  come  from 
that  made  these  gangsters  pull  the 
trigger?  That  issue  will  not  be  resolved 
by  a  Taiwanese  court.  That  issue  wlU 
have  to  be  resolved  in  a  California 
court. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
regain  my  time  simply  to  say  that  I 
feel  a  basic  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
this  very  same  government  tocric  the 
pains  to  bring  those  individuals  to  Jus- 
tice for  whatever  level  of  adndnistra- 
ti<m  of  Justice  is  going  to  be  undertak- 
en CO  the  Island  of  Formosa.  That 
does  not  detract  fnnn  the  validity  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  support  the  reso- 
lution. 

I  simply  wish  to  place  on  record  that 
many  of  us  have  reservation  about  a 
huge  outcry  on  our  v»xi  of  a  country 
that  is  taking  measures  to  bring  these 
individuals  to  Justice  and  to  onnply 
with  requeste  from  our  Oovemment; 
not  so  with  other  govemmente  also 
friendly  to  us  who  grant  sanctuary  to 
TiTtrTT'T'T  a"<i  other  criminals  of  simi- 
lar Ok.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wanted 
to  bring  up. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  for  shielding. 

D  1350 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentieman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Mawpi]. 

Mr.  MAT8UL  Mr.  Speaker,  three  re- 
puted gangsters  have  recently  been 
sentenced  for  the  slaying  in  Daly  City. 
CA.  of  Asian  American  author  Henry 
Liu.  TlMsy  were  not  sentenced  in  San 
Mateo  County.  CA,  where  the  assassi- 
nation took  place.  They  were  not  sen- 
tenced in  a  court  of  the  United  States. 
Rather,  the  alleged  murderers  of 
Henry  Liu.  an  American  dtizen  shot  to 
death  on  American  son.  were  sen- 
tenced In  a  court  hi  Taipei.  Taiwan. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Taiwan  to  voluntarily  return 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  to  the 
United  States. 


The  fact  that  the  Untted  States  and 
the  government  in  Taiwan  have  no 
treaty  of  extradition  so-ves  only  as  a 
fence  behind  irtilch  suspldim  will 
grow.  It  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  this  barrier.  A  teial  in  Taiwan, 
even  one  which  is  conducted  In  a  tait 
and  open  manner,  does  not  remove 
that  su9lci<m.  Only  a  trial  tai  an 
American  court  of  law  can  adequately 
remove  any  su^ridcm  of  a  covmip  on 
the  part  of  the  Taiwan  authorities. 

I  strongSy  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  110 
which  will  maitt  known  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  Taiwan  should  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  In  the  case  of 
Henry  Uu  and  to  condude  an  extradi- 
tion agreement. 

Mr.  I^jeaker.  I  would  Ulce  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentieman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solasz]  and  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  I^achI.  and  certainly  I 
would  lilw  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  MonxAl  In 
the  sense  that  they  have  brou^t  this 
issue  to  the  public  oonsdence  of  the 
American  people. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  one  thing  in 
the  remaining  30  seconds  I  have.  You 
know,  this  is  not  a  situation  where  the 
crime  occurred  in  Taiwan  or  some  f  or- 
eim  country.  The  crime  occurred  in 
Daly  City,  CA.  Tliis  was  an  American 
dttem.  and  I  Just  have  to  believe  that 
It  was  an  outrageous  sltuaticm. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  it  went  but 
if  it  were  a  Oredt  American  dtism 
who  was  Idlled  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  perhaps  the  goitieman  who  Just 
spoke  might  have  a  different  attitude 
about  this  and  mlglit  say  no.  this 
person  should  not  be  tried  In  Oreece; 
this  perstm  should  be  tried  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  think  that  is 
where  the  mistake  is  coming  frmn. 

This  happened  in  tliis  country.  It 
was  an  American  dtizen. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman whatever  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  have  never  placed  the 
righte  of  American  dtizens  under  any 
coloration  of  ethnic  ba^ground  or  of 
any  race.  Of  course  I  would  react  the 
same  way.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentieman  from  California 
[Mr.  Matsui]  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tieman frcMn  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
OiKASl  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  think  it  is  luiseemly 
on  the  part  of  my  comrade  in  arms 
here  in  the  Congress  to  ascribe  to  me 
any  kind  of  ethnic  considerations  here. 
There  are  none.  We  are  not  talking 
about  that. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is.  and 
the  oiUy  comment  I  made  was  this  is 
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toUlly  a  different  lituaUon  from 
where  »  eountry  nonnally  many  Umee 
■rants  lanrtnary  to  its  dtteens  rather 
than  proaecttUng  them.  Here  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Fonnoea.  of  Taiwan,  did 
take,  in  eomparteon.  some  other  ex- 
traordinary messurfs  to  bring  the  cul- 
prits to  Justice.  That  is  the  only  com- 
ment I  made.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ethnicity  or  the  ethnic  badi- 
ground  of  the  vietim. 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  ivo  tempore.  The 
gmtleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Souss]  has  S  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
one  of  my  precious  3  remaining  min- 
utes to  my  very  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
BozB].     

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLABX]  and  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Lbacb]  for  this  resolution.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  do  this 
for  aU  Americans. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  representing 
the  Uu  in  Oongrsss  for  2  years,  and 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LsHTOsl.  I  want  to  express  my 
devest  sympathy  to  the  Henry  Uu 
family  who  have  suffered  an  irreversi- 
ble loss. 

Why  is  what  we  do  here  today  im- 
portant to  all  Americans?  First  of  all. 
we  have  to  take  a  stand  against  terror- 
Inn  in  our  own  country.  If  we  do  noth- 
ing, there  is  a  chiUlng  effect  on  all  our 
dtiaens  who  could  be  the  vietim  of  for- 
eign terrorism,  because  they  are  exer- 
cising their  rights  of  freedom  of  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  rights  that  we 
treasure  here  in  our  Nation.  So  we 
must  protect  the  rights  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans to  be  defended  by  our  criminal 
Ju^Jce  system,  the  greatest  criminal 
Justice  system  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Uu  deeerves  nothing  less. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  C^teaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  caa- 


I  would  Just  like  to  conclude  with 
the  observation  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  OsKssl. 
It  is  ImiHfslvr  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Taiwan  has  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  two  of  the  trig- 
germen  involved  in  this  incident.  It  is 
also  Impressive  that  they  have 
brought  to  trial  a  higher  ranking  au- 
thority, although  that  verdict  is  still 
out. 

But  I  would  stress  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  United  States  that  the 
hl^er  ranking  authorities  that  have 
so  far  been  Jmplicatfd.  or  at  least  the 
hii^iest  ranking  authority  that  has  so 
far  been  implicated,  is  the  equivalent 
of  what  mii^t  be  cmsidered  the  head 
of  our  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  or 
the  head  of  the  CIA.  So  it  is  an  ex- 
traonUnarHy  high  ranking  authority 
of  a  foreign  state. 


Finally  let  me  Just  stress  that  there 
are  Indlcattons  that  two  murders  were 
ordered  hy  high  ranking  authorities  of 
Taiwan.  One  was  a  dtiaen  of  the  State 
of  Califnnla:  one  was  possibly  a  dti- 
sen  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  And  as  a  dti- 
sen  of  the  United  States,  we  have  to 
ask  why  were  their  murders  ordered? 
They  were  ordered  because  these  dti- 
aens critidaed  a  foreign  government. 
That  is  an  extraordinary  motivation: 
criticism,  one  a  llterator.  one  a  Jour- 
nalist For  our  sodety  to  tolerate  the 
kind  of  behavior  implied  in  this  act 
without  a  very  strong  sense  of  outrage 
being  reflected  in  this  Coosreos  I 
think  would  be  a  mistake. 

I  yield  hatk  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

In  cooeludon  I  would  JuaC  like  to  say 
that  if  this  was  an  isolated  inddent  it 
would  have  been  bad  enough.  What 
makes  matters  worse  is  that  it  is  part 
of  apattem. 

Four  years  ago  the  authorities  on 
Tsiwan  murdered  a  permanent  red- 
dent  in  the  United  States.  Chen  Wen- 
Cheng,  a  professcH-  at  the  Carnegie- 
Mellon  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  on  a 
return  vidt  which  he  made  to  see  his 
family  in  Thiwan.  In  the  interim  there 
have  been  persistent  reports  that  the 
authorities  on  Taiwan  are  intimidating 
Taiwanese  Americans  in  our  country. 
The  btdlet  which  was  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  Henry  Uu  was  also  aimed  at 
the  heart  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  designed  not 
only  to  sOenoe  Mr.  Uu.  it  was  designed 
to  silenoe  other  critics  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Taiwan. 

That  is  why  we  need  to  adopt  this 
resolution,  in  order  to  make  it  dear  to 
the  authorities  on  Taiwan  that  the 
Congress  simply  will  not  tolerate  these 
activities  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ftwaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this 
important  resolution,  which  calls  on 
the  Oovemment  of  Taiwan  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  case  of  Henry  Uu  and  the 
extradition  of  the  men  accused  of  his 
murder. 

Passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
today  wHl  send  a  strong  message  to 
Taiwan  that  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  foreign  nationsls  assassinat- 
ing Americans. 

The  involvement  of  Taiwanese  Oov- 
emment of  fldsOs  in  this  cold-blooded 
crime  makes  it  all  the  more  outra- 
geous. I  am  ocmunltted  to  continue  to 
pressure  the  Taiwanese  Oovemment 
and  to  ensure  that  our  own  Justice  De- 
partment  actively  pursues  this  case.^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motl<m  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
8(»jua]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
UO. 


The  questimi  was  taken. 

Mr.  LANT08.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  dause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  (m  this 
motion  wiU  be  pos^Moed. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
SOLARZ.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
omcurrent  resolution  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obJecUfm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objeetim. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  17a6)  to  reauthoriM  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1070.  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended 

The  dak  read  ss  follows: 
HJ1.1TSS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Amsie  and  Hoate  of 
Itepntentativei   of  the   Vnttad  8tate$  of 
Amariea  in  Congmt  auemUad. 
aacnoH  L  aaoaTima. 

TIttaa  I  snd  n  of  this  Act  may  be  dted  ss 
the  "Kxport  Admlnlatrstkn  AmendmenU 
Act  of  IMS". 

TITLJC  I— AMSmmBITS  TO  ECPORT 
AOMnnffTltATION  ACT  OF  19T9 

aac  m.  BsmsNC*  TO  m  ACT. 

Bxoept  ss  oUmtwIm  eipiesdy  provided, 
wbenever  In  this  title  sn  smeiMlment  ta  ez- 
preasd  In  tenos  of  sn  SBwmknent  to  s  sec- 
tion or  otber  provMoo.  tlie  reference  ihsU 
be  oooridered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
otber  provlaion  of  tbe  the  Bxport  Admhito- 
tiatton  Act  of  1979. 
aac  lai  nraMiiQa 

Section  a  (60  UAC.  App.  MOD  is  SBMOded 
sifoUowK 

(1)  Psrasrsph  (3)  Is  smendwl  by  strikinc 
out  "by  ■trengthenlnc  the  trade  balance 
snd  the  vslue  of  tbe  Unttad  States  dcdlar, 
thoeby  redodBc  Inflation"  snd  taiaettinc  In 
lieu  thereof  "by  fsrnlng  foreign  ezehsnge, 
thereby  controiatlnc  f  svorsldy  to  the  trsde 


(2)  Parsgrsph  (I)  Is  emended  by  atriUns 
out  "which  would  ■trengthen  the  Nation's 
ecooooay"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"caosMent  with  the  economic,  security,  snd 
foreign  policy  objecthrea  of  the  United 
States". 

(S)  Paiagrsph  (6)  la  amended  to  resd  sa 
follows: 

"(S)  Uncertainty  of  export  control  policy 
can  taihlbit  tbe  ef forU  of  United  Statea  boat- 
neaa  and  work  to  tbe  detriment  of  tbe  over- 
all attempt  to  Improve  the  trade  balsnoeof 
the  United  States.". 

(4)  Paiagrsph  (0)  la  amendfd  by  atriklng 
out  "achievement  of  a  poatttve  balance  of 
paymenta"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
poaltlve  contribution  to  the  balance  of  pay- 


(5)  Sectloo  3  la  Smended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  f oUowlnr 

"(10)  It  la  impoltsnt  that  the  adtaitaiMra- 
tkm  of  export  coQtrala  Impueed  for  forelsn 
policy  purpoaea  liie  apedal  wnphaala  to  the 
need  to  control  exports  of  goods  and  sub- 
stances basardoua<  to  the  putaUc  health  and 
the  envlroament  which  are  banned  or  ae- 
verely  restricted  for  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  which,  if  exported,  could  affect 
the  international  reputation  of  the  United 
Statea  aa  a  reaponsible  trading  partner. 

"(11)  The  aoquUltlon  of  national  aecurtty 
sensitive  goods  ind  technology  by  the 
Soviet  Unkm  and  other  countries  the  ac- 
tions or  polldea  of)  which  run  counter  to  the 
national  security '  taitereaU  of  the  Ublted 
States,  baa  led  to|  the  algnlficant 
ment  of  Soviet  bice  mllltary-taiduatrisl  i 
bilitlea.  This  mhsbrement  poses  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  th^  United  States,  Its  alllea. 
and  otber  f rlendlyi  natfcina,  and  piacea  addi- 
tional demaada  oh  the  defenae  budget  of 
the  United  Statea.  i 

"(13)  AvallabiUt^  to  controlled  countrlea 
of  goods  and  technology  tram  foreign 
sources  is  a  fundamental  coocem  of  the 
United  Statea  aid  abouM  'be  rtbninatad 
through  negotlatlqoa  and  other  appropriate 
meana  whenever  pSasible. 

"(IS)  Fvrtasiw  dependence  of  the  Ublted 
States,  its  allleal  or  countrlea  abarlng 
common  stntegJC  objectives  with  the 
United  Statea.  on  energy  and  other  crttieal 
resources  from  potential  adveraariea  can  be 
haimful  to  the  mutual  and  individual  aecu- 
rity  of  aU  thoae  coSntrles.". 
sac  lai  DCCLAaATHii  or  POLMnr. 

Section  3  (50  UJSlC.  App.  3403)  ia  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3^  is  amended  by  inaertlng 
before  the  period  iat  the  end  "or  common 
strategic  objecttve^'. 

(3)  Paragraph  (71  Is  ammded— 

(A)  by  striking!  out  "every  reasonable 
effort"  in  the  aecofid  aentcnoe  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "ma  sons  Me  and  prompt  ef- 
forts"; and 

(B)  by  striking  oat  "resorting  to  tbe  Impo- 
sition of  controls  on  exports  Crom  the 
United  Statea"  In  the  aeoond  sentence  and 
InaerUng  In  lieu  thereof  "impoaine  export 
controla". 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking!  out  "every  ressonsble 
effort"  in  the  secoM  sentence  and  Inaertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "nbsonable  and  proeapt  ef- 
forU":  and 

(B)  by  striking  oat  "resorting  to  the  Impo- 
sition of  export  coatrols"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inaertink  in  lieu  thereof  "impoa- 
ing  export  controw'. 

(4)  Paragraph  (9]i  la  amended— 

(A)  by  inaertlng  "or  common  atrategic  ob- 
jectives" after  "commitments"  each  place  It 
appeals;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  *:  and  to  enooursge  other 
friendly  countries  itp  cooperate  In  restricting 
the  sale  of  goods  ^nd  technology  that  can 
harm  tbe  security  of  the  United  States". 

(5)  SecUon  3  Is  ainended  by  addtaig  at  the 
end  the  following:  i 

"(13)  It  Is  the  policy  of  tbe  United  Ststes 
to  sustain  vigoroue  sdenttfic  enterpriae.  To 
do  so  Involves  sustaining  the  ability  of  aden- 
tists  and  other  aelsdan  freely  to  eoauaunl- 
cate  reoearch  findlnsa,  in  aooordaaoe  with 
applicable  provlslctis  of  law,  by  means  of 
publication,  teacbing,  oonfereneaa,  and 
other  forms  of  schdarly  exchange. 

"(13)  It  ia  the  poMcy  of  the  United  States 
to  control  the  expmt  of  goods  and  sab- 


stances  banned  or  Severely  restricted  for  use 


tai  the  United  States  tai  order  to  foster 
public  health  and  safety  and  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Statea  as  wdl  ss  to  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  responsible  trading  part- 
ner. 

"(14)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  countries  which  are  allies 
of  the  United  Statea  and  oountrtes  wbldi 
share  common  strategic  objectives  with  the 
United  States  in  minimising  dependence  on 
imports  of  enevnr  and  other  crttieal  le- 
aouroea  from  potential  adveiaarles  and  in 
developing  alteniatlve  supplies  of  sudi  le- 
souiees  In  order  to  minimise  stnUegic 
threats  posed  by  excessive  hard  eumaey 
eamlngB  derived  from  such  resource  exports 
by  countiies  with  policies  advene  to  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(M)  It  to  the  policy  of  the  United  State*. 
parUcnlsrly  tai  light  of  the  Soviet  mssssirr 
of  hmocwit  men.  women,  and  children 
aboard  Korean  Air  Unea  flight  7,  to  contin- 
ue to  object  to  exoeptloos  to  the  Interna- 
tional Oootm  List  for  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  subject  to  periodk 
review  by  tbe  President.". 
sac  m.  ocNBasL  paovmoNS 

(a)  VsLiBAZB>  Licsasss  AmcBOBiziiia  itw- 
nPLS  ■xFoess.-Sectkm  4(aX3)  (M  VAC. 
Appl  SMKaX3))  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


"(3)  Validated  Uoenaes  authorfstaig  multi- 
ple exports.  Issued  pursuant  to  an  anillcar 
tloo  by  the  exporter.  In  lieu  of  an  individual 
validated  Ucenae  for  each  such  export,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  tbe  following: 

"(A)  A  distributlaa  Ucoise.  authorlstaig  ex- 
porta  of  gooda  to  approved  distributors  or 
uaeis  of  the  goods  in  countries  otho-  than 
controlled  countries.  The  Secretary  shall 
grant  the  distribution  license  prlmsrHy  on 
tbe  bsate  of  the  reliability  of  the  apirikant 
and  foreign  consignees  with  revect  to  the 
prevention  of  diveislon  of  goods  to  con- 
trolled oountilea.  The  Secretary  ahall  have 
tbe  ivsponalbmty  of  determining,  with  the 
asalstanre  of  aD  appropriate  agadea.  the 
rdlaMllty  of  appileanta  and  their  Immediate 
consignees.  Hie  Secretary's  detennination 
shall  be  based  on  appropriate  investigations 
of  each  sppUcant  and  periodic  reviews  of  11- 
cenaeea  and  their  compliance  with  the  terms 
<tf  llcenaea  lasusd  under  thto  Act.  Factors 
sndi  ss  ths  sppUosnt's  products  or  volume 
of  biisluaaa,  or  tbe  conslgneea'  geograidilc 
locatlOB.  aalea  dtatribution  area,  or  degree  of 
foreign  ownership,  which  may  be  relevant 
with  respect  to  taidlvldual  caaea.  shaU  not  be 
detennlnative  in  cresting  catcgsiiea  or  gen- 
eral criteria  for  the  denial  of  applications  or 
wtthdnwal  of  a  diatilbutiaB  license. 

"(B)  A  conprebendve  operations  license, 
authoriaiiig  exports  and  reexports  of  tech- 
nology and  rdated  gooda.  InchnMng  Itema 
from  the  Ust  of  militarily  critical  technol- 
oglea  devdoped  pursuant  to  aectlon  5(d)  of 
thto  Act  wblcb  are  hieluded  on  the  cimtrol 
llat  In  aocordance  with  that  aection.  from  a 
dnmiatlc  coocem  to  snd  smong  its  foreign 
subsMlsriss,  sffnistes.  Joint  vmtureis.  snd 
llcenssea  that  have  long-term,  cimtractaslly 
defined  relaMooa  with  the  exporter,  are  lo- 
cated in  oountriCB  other  tbsn  controlled 
oountiieB,  snd  sre  spproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Tlie  Secretary  ahall  grant  the  Ucenae 
to  manufacturing,  laboratory,  or  related  op- 
erations on  tbe  basto  of  spprotsl  of  tbe  ex- 
porter's siPStems  of  controL  indnding  inter- 
nd  proprietary  controls,  applicable  to  the 
technology  and  related  goods  to  be  exported 
rather  tbsn  spprovd  of  Indivldad  export 
tranaactkna.  The  Secretary  and  the  Oom- 
itMtoiwr  fg  Customa,  c(»islstent  with  their 


authorities  undo-  section  ia(a)  of  thto  Act. 
and  with  the  aastatance  of  all  appropriate 
agendea.  shall  periodically,  but  not  less  fre- 
quently than  annually,  pCTform  audits  of  li- 
censing procedures  under  thto  subparagraph 
tai  order  to  assure  the  taitecrity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  procedures. 

"(C)  A  project  license,  authorizing  exports 
of  goods  or  teehnolocy  for  a  Q>ecif led  activi- 
ty. 

"(D)  A  servioe  supply  license,  authorizing 
exports  of  spare  or  leplaoement  parts  for 
goods  previously  exported.". 

(b)  CowntoL  List.— Section  4(b)  to  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  out  "Commodity"  and 
"commodity";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "consisting  of  any 
goods  or  technology  subject  to  export  oon- 
troto  under  thto  Act"  and  tnaerttaig  tai  lieu 
thereof  "stating  Ucenae  requirements  (other 
than  for  generd  llcenaea)  for  exporU  of 
goods  and  technology  under  thto  Act". 

(c)  FoBKita  Av>njisn.mr.— Section  4(c)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "significant"  and  tai- 
serttaig  tai  lieu  thereof  "sufficient"; 

(3)  by  inserting  atta  "thoae  produced  tai 
the  United  States"  the  fdlowtaig:  "so  as  to 
render  tbe  oontroto  taieffective  tai  actalevliig 
their  purposes":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  Uie  end  the  foUowlnr  "In 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  thto  sub- 
section, tbe  President  shaU  give  strong  em- 
phasto  to  bOatena  or  multHatend  negotia- 
tions to  rthninatf  foreign  availaUUty.  Tbe 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  cooperate  tai  gathering  inf otmatlon  re- 
lating  to  foreign  availability.  HirimWiij  the 
establiabment  and  maintenance  of  a  Jointly 
operated  conputer  system.". 

(d)  NonncATioii  op  Pdsuc  saa  Coasouz*- 
Tioa  WiiB  Buaiasss.— Section  4(f)  to 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(f)  NonncATiaa  or  lax  Posuc;  CoaairL- 
TATioa  With  Boanoaa.— Hie  Secretary 
ShaU  ke9  the  pubUc  fuUy  appriaed  of 
changes  in  export  contnd  policy  and  proce- 
durea  Instituted  in  conf ondty  with  this  Act 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  trade.  Tbe  Sec- 
retary shaU  meet  regularly  with  represents^ 
tives  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  entetpriaea. 
labor  orgsnIwMoins.  snd  tltlsmi  Intereated 
in  w  affected  by  exiwrt  controto.  in  order  to 
obtdn  thdr  views  on  Udted  States  export 
control  pdlcy  and  the  foreign  availability  of 
goods  and  technology.". 
.  sac  iM.  NATIONAL  sacoBirr  (XNnnoLa 

(a)  AuiituaiTT. — 

(1)  TSAaSRSS  TO  OfSASSTSa  OP  OOIRBOUBD 

oouaraiBS.— Section  9(aXl)  (SO  VSjC.  App. 
3404(aXl))  to  smended  by  taweitiiw  sfter 
the  first  sentence  the  fdknring  new  sen- 
tence: "Hie  authority  contaliied  in  thto  aub- 
sectlan  indudes  the  authority  to  pTObibtt  or 
curtafl  the  transfer  of  goods  or  technology 
wlthtai  the  United  States  to  embassies  and 
afflUates  of  controlled  countries.". 

(3)  Clsbicsl  AMsaiMissT.— Section  5(aK3) 
toamended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(AT';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraidi  (B). 

(3)  SAiaeuABBa  to  pssssai  mvsssioBS.— 
Sectkm  5(aKS)  to  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  aentence. 

(b)  PmjcT   TowASO    lamvisoAL   Cooa- 


(1)  CoiraaoLixB  oomrnusa.— Section  5(b)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(1)  In  admlntotetlng  export  controto  for  na- 
tlond  security  purposes  under  thto  section, 
the  President  shsU  estaUish  as  a  Ust  of  con- 
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trolled  oountrtai  Umim  eountrlw  Mt  forth  In 
■mUob  tSMf)  of  tbe  VtarHsQ  ^wtrtanrii  Act 
of  IMl.  ompt  that  the  PmMent  may  add 
any  eountry  to  or  remove  am  ooimtry  from 
■ueh  Hat  of  coBtroiied  eouatrtaa  if  he 
mliMa  that  the  export  of  aoodi  c 
a  to  nieh  eouatiT  woold  or  vonld  not  (aa 
the  eaae  amj  be)  make  a  ri«ntHnant  eontri- 
butlan  to  the  mffitaiy  potential  of  raeh 
eouDtry  or  a  eaaaMnatlon  of  eoontrlea  which 
would  prove  detrtaental  to  the  national  ae- 
curlty  of  the  Onitad  atatee.  m  detennintnc 
whether  a  eoontry  is  added  to  or  moved 
the  Ilat  of  controlled  eountrlea.  the 
;  ihall  take  into  aeeount — 

"(A)  the  exIeBt  to  whlefa  the  oountrya 
poUciaa  are  advetae  to  the  national  eecurttr 
IntcreaU  of  the  united  atataK 

"(B)  the  eotBtrT*'  OanmunM  or 


"(C)  tbe  prwent  and  potential  rdatlon- 
ahip  of  the  oooBtry  wtth  the  Unitad  Statae: 

"(D)  the  maeent  and  potential  rdatlon- 
ahipa  of  the  ooontiy  with  couBtrlea  friendly 
or  hoatOe  to  the  Omted  Statea: 

"(S)  the  ooontry'a  nuclear  weapona  eapa- 
MUty  and  the  ceuutiy'a  eoaiplianee  record 
with  reipeet  to  multQatacal  nudear  weap- 
on amenMnU  to  which  the  TTnlted  Statca 
laapartrand 

"(F)  aueh  other  Itetori  aa  the  Preaident 


NoChliw  in  the  precedinc  aentenee  diall  be 
Intel  prated  to  Umlt  the  authority  of  the 
Pieaktait  provided  in  thk  Act  to  prohlbtt  or 
curtaO  the  export  of  any  loodi  or  taduMdo- 
gy  to  any  countiy  to  whidi  exporta  are  ooo- 
trtdled  for  nattaoal  aecurtty  purpoaea  other 
the  Ilat  of  controlled 
I  in  thli  paragaph.". 

(S)  Kmaua  n>  COOOM  oooanuaa.— 8eo- 
tioB  Mb)  to  «-'«««H«»^  by  addtaw  at  the  end 
the  foUowtng: 

"(S)  Mo  authority  or  peimiarioB  to  export 
be  required  under  thto  aeetlan  before 
or  technningy  are  exportwl  in  tbe 
of  exporta  to  a  country  which  maln- 
I  on  auch  goodi  or  tech- 
nolocy  coopcratlvdy  with  the  united  Statea 
imrviw*  to  the  acnement  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Ooordtaatlnc  Ooaunlttee.  if 
the  goods  or  technology  to  at  such  a  level  of 
perf onaance  efaatactertoUv  that  the  export 
of  the  poods  or  teehnoloigy  to  controlled 
eountrlea  requlrea  only  notlflcatlan  of  the 
naitkliailliM  iinaiiiiiwiiti  nf  ttir  rnorrtlnst 
iwg  fiianiiiliuiii  ~ 

(I)  Taonncu.  tHsassiiai.  Section 
MbXl).  aa  anwnded  by  paragraph  (1)  of  thto 
subeeetlan.  to  «-»—«*"«  in  the  last  sentence 
by  strlkliw  out  "vedfled  in  the  preceding 
sentence"  and  inertlng  \n  lieu  thereof  "set 
forth  in  thto  paragraph". 

(OOanaoLUaT.— 

(1)    AnraaL    axvnv.-Aeetion    Mc)    to 


(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "com- 
modity": and 

(B)  by  ammdlng  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(3)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  review  the  Hat  es- 
tabltohed  pursuant  to  thto  snbeectkm  at 
least  once  each  year  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  sectten  MSNA)  of  thto 
Act  and  the  provtotona  of  thto  section,  and 
shall  promptly  make  such  revisions  of  the 
Itot  as  may  be  neceesary  after  each  such 
review.  Before  beginning  each  annual 
review,  the  Secretary  shaU  publish  notice  of 
that  annual  review  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  Secretary  shaU  provide  an  opportunity 
during  such  review  for  comment  and  the 
submtaslon  of  data,  with  or  without  oral 
presentation,    by    Interested    Oovemraent 


__  and  other  affected  or  potentlaHy 

affMtad  partlsa.  The  Secretary  ahaU  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Ragtotcr  any  revlslens  in 
the  list,  with  an  explanation  of  the  reaaons 
for  the  revtolona.  The  Secretary  shaU  fur- 
ther aaaeaa,  aa  part  of  auch  review,  the  avafl- 
abiUty  fnm  sources  outside  the  United 
Statea  of  goods  and  technology  wimparahiB 
to  thoae  subject  to  ei^ort  controto  impoeed 
under  thto  section.". 

(3)  Briamva  aan.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (IXB)  of  thto  subsection 
ShaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 19M. 

(d)    Bxron    Litanasa     Oiirtinn    Me)    to 


inumnua 
ttonMDtot 
(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  itY. 
(3)  in  paragraph  (4)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(4)"  and  Inaertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "(3r:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  para- 
graph (Sr  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "by 
the  BMBibers  of  the  OoBsmlttee";  and 

(3)  by  addtaig  at  the  end  the  foUowtnr 

"(4)  Agreement  to  enhance  full  oompli- 

anee  by  aU  parUss  with  the  export  eontroto 

Impnewl  by  agreement  of  the  Committee 

through  the  establlahment  of  appropriate 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "a 
quaUfled  gsneral  Ueenee  in  lieu  of  a  validat- 
ed hoafHe"  and  liisUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  multiple  validated  export  Ueeoasa  de- 
scribed In  section  4(a)(3)  of  thto  Act  in  Ueu 
of  taidhrMual  validated  Uoeneea":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragrapha  (3)  and  (4) 
and  iiwwM'^  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (1)  of  thto  section,  shall 
not  rsqulre  an  Individual  validated  export  U- 
cenae  for  repiaeeosent  parts  which  are  ex- 
ported to  replaee  on  a  one-for-one  baato 
parU  that  were  tai  a  good  that  has  been  law- 
fully exported  from  the  Uhltad  Statea. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  pertodlcaUy 
review  the  procedures  with  respect  to  the 
multiple  validated  export  licenses,  taking 
appropriate  action  to  increase  their  utHtaa- 
tion  by  reducing  Qualification  requirements 
or  lowering  ■i«t«««mimi  threaholda.  to  com- 
bine prooedurca  which  overlap,  and  to  elimi- 
nate thoee  prooedurea  which  appear  to  be  of 
marginal  utOlty. 

"(3)  Ihe  export  of  goods  subject  to  export 
eontroto  under  thto  eeetlon  shaU  be  eUgllde. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  for  a  dto- 
trfbutlon  Ucenae  and  other  lloenaea  author- 
lalng  multiple  expmts  of  goods,  in  accord- 
ance with  aectlon  4(aX3>  of  thto  Act.  The 
export  of  technology  and  related  goods  sub- 
ject to  export  controto  under  thto  section 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  comprehensive  oper- 
ations license  in  accordance  with  section 
4(aX3XB)  of  thto  Act.". 

(e)  ImBxnra.— Section  Mg>  to  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(g)  braczmo.— In  order  to  ensure  that  re- 
qulronents  for  validated  lloenaea  and  other 
lliiiiMW  authorising  multiple  exports  are  pe- 
riodically removed  as  goods  or  technology 
subject  to  such  requirements  becomae  obeo- 
lete  with  respect  to  the  national  security  of 
tbe  United  Statee,  regulatlona  issued  by  the 
Secretary  may.  where  appropriate,  provide 
for  aiuual.  increaaee  to  the  performance 
leveto  of  goods  or  technology  subject  to  any 
such  Hftm«T«g  laquirsmant.  The  regulattons 
tosued  by  the  Secretary  shaU  eatabltoh  as 
one  ertterion  for  the  removal  of  goods  or 
technolocy  from  such  Ucenae  requirements 
the  anticipated  needs  of  the  military  of  con- 
trolled eountrlea.  Any  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology which  no  longer  meets  the  perform- 
leveto  eetahltohed  by  tbe  regulations 
be  removed  from  the  list  esUbltohed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  thto  section 
unices,  under  such  exceptloas  and  under 
such  procedures  aa  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  Statea  obJecU  to  such  removal 
and  the  Secretary  detemlnea,  on  tbe  basto 
of  such  objection,  that  the  goods  or  tedmol- 
ogy  ShaU  not  be  removed  from  the  list.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  consider,  where  appro- 
priate, removing  site  visitation  r^ulremenu 
for  goods  and  technology  which  are  re- 
moved from  the  list  unices  objections  de- 
scribed in  thto  subsection  are  raised.". 


"(S)  Agreement  to  improve  the  Interna- 
tional Control  List  and  mlnimiae  tbe  ap- 
proval of  exoeptlona  to  that  list,  strengthen 
enforcement  and  cooperation  In  enforce- 
ment efforts,  provide  suffldeBt  funding  for 
the  CoBunlttee.  and  improve  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  upgrading  professional  ataff, 
tranalatian  servloea.  data  base  maintenance. 
5«ffmf""'*****~^,  and  f aeUltlaa. 

"(6)  Agreement  to  foowlinate  the  systems 
of  export  control  documents  used  by  the 
partl^patln^  govemmenta  in  order  to  verify 
effeetlveUr  the  movement  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  eontroto  by  the  Committee 
fttan  the  country  of  any  audi  government 
to  any  other  place. 

"(T)  Agreement  to  eatabltoh  uniform,  ade- 
quate criminal  and  civil  penaltlea  to  deter 
more  effectively  dhrerslana  of  items  con- 
trolled for  export  by  agreement  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"(8)  Agreement  to  Increase  on-site  inspec- 
tiona  yxg  natV*— '  enforcement  authoritlea  of 
the  participating  governments  to  ensure 
that  end  uaers  who  have  imported  items 
controlled  for  export  by  agreement  of  the 
Committee  are  uaing  such  items  for  the 
stated  end  uses,  and  that  such  items  are,  In 
fact,  under  the  control  of  thoee  end  users. 

"(9)  Agreement  to  strengthen  tbe  <:om- 
mlttee  so  that  it  functions  effectively  in 
controlling  export  trade  in  a  maimer  that 
better  protects  the  national  aecurity  of  each 
participant  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  par- 
tldpanta.". 

(g)    COKMBCUL   AOBBMBrrS    WlTB    ClX- 

TAn  Conrrana.— Section  MJ)  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(J)  ComoBciAL  AoaxsMKins  Witb  Ckb- 
TAn  Counana.— (1)  Any  United  States 
firm,  enterprise,  or  other  nongovernmental 
entity  which  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
any  agency  of  the  government  of  a  con- 
trolled country,  that  caUs  for  the  encour- 
agement of  technical  cooperation  and  that 
to  intended  to  result  in  tbe  export  from  tbe 
United  States  to  tbe  other  party  of  unpub- 
lished technical  daU  of  United  SUtes 
origin,  shall  report  to  tbe  Secretary  the 
agreement  with  such  agency  in  sufficient 
detatL 

"(3)  Tbe  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  colleges,  universities,  or  other 
educational  InsUtutkms.". 

(b)  NaeoruTiom  Wm  Otrxb  Coon- 
Tans.— Section  Mk)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "conducting  negotia- 
tions with  other  countries"  the  followinr  ". 
Including  thoee  countries  not  participating 
in  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Committee.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "In 
casea  where  such  negotiations  produce 
agreements  on  export  restrictions  compara- 
ble In  practice  to  thoee  maintained  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  Secretary 
sbaQ  treat  exports,  whether  by  individual  or 
multiple  Ucenaes.  to  countries  party  to  such 


agreements  In  the  same  manner  as  exports 
to  members  of  the  Coordli»tlng  Committee 
are  treated.  inclu(|ng  the  same  maimer  as 
exporu  are  treated  under  subsection  (bxa) 
of  thto  section  a«d  section  IMo)  of  thto 
Act.". 

(i)  Dnrxasiow  of  CoirraouiD  Oooos  oa 
TacnaouMT.— Section  Ml)  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(I)  Dtvxsaioa  9  Comtbouxb  Oooaa  oa 
TacHHOLOoT.— (1)  llirhenever  there  to  reli- 
able evidence,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, that  goods  or  technology  wbldi  were 
exported  subject  |o  national  aecurity  con- 
troto under  thto  sedtion  to  a  controlled  coun- 
try have  been  diverted  to  an  unauthoriaed 
use  or  consignee  ip  violation  of  tbe  condi- 
tions of  an  export  license,  the  Secretary  for 
as  long  as  that  dlvcyaion  continues 

"(A)  shall  deny  ^  further  exporta,  to  or 
by  the  party  or  patties  responsible  for  that 
diversion  or  who  coispired  in  that  dineision. 
of  any  goods  or  technology  subject  to  na- 
tional security  coittroto  under  thto  section, 
regardless  of  wbettier  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology are  avallawe  from  sources  outside 
the  United  Statea:  fnd 

"(B)  may  take  iaucb  additional  actions 
under  this  Act  wit|i  respect  to  the  party  w 
parties  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances  to  deter  the  further  un- 
authoriaed use  of  the  previously  exported 
goods  or  technology. 

"(2)  As  used  in  Ijbls  subeection,  the  term 
'unauthorised  use'  means  the  uae  of  United 
States  goods  or  technology  in  the  design, 
production,  or  maintenance  of  any  Item  on 
tbe  United  States'  Munitions  Ltot.  or  tbe 
military  use  of  any'  item  on  tbe  Internation- 
al Control  List  of  tlie  Coordinating  Conunlt- 
tee.". 

(j)  AoDinoaAL  NAnoxAL  SacuazsT  Paovi- 
sioKS.— Section  5  ik  amended  by  addttng  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(m)  Oooaa  CqarrAimiio  Mnaomoam- 
soBs.— Export  contfoto  may  not  be  impnanrt 
under  thto  section  on  a  good  aoidy  on  the 
basto  that  tbe  good  contains  an  embedded 
microprocessor.  i|  such  mlcroprooessor 
cannot  be  need  or  altered  to  perform  func- 
tions other  than  ivioae  it  performs  in  the 
good  in  which  it  Is  embedded.  An  export 
control  may  be  impoeed  under  thto  aectlon 
on  a  good  containing  an  embedded  takm- 
mootaaat  referred  jto  in  the  preceding  sen- 


tence only  on  the 
the  good  itself 


that  the  functions  of 
that  the  good.  If  ex- 


country  or  comb 
would  prove  i 
curity  of  the  Unit 
"(n)  SacoaiTT 


ported,  would  mak»  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  potential  of  any  other 
of  eountrlea  whieh 
ital  to  the  natianal  ae- 
IStatea. 
BOBxa.— Tbe  Secretary 
and  tbe  Commisaicgier  of  Customs,  consist- 
ent with  their  ailthoritiea  under  aectlon 
12(a)  of  thto  Act.  «nd  in  consultation  with 
tbe  Director  of  the  (Federal  Bureau  of  Invea- 
tlgatiui.  shall  iHovMe  advice  and  technlral 
assistance  to  perso^  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture or  handling  of  goods  or  tedmology 
subject  to  export  odntroto  under  thto  section 
to  develop  security  aystems  to  prevent  vlola- 
tloos  or  evasions  of  Ithoae  export  contrala. 

"(o)  Ramana  laplau.— The  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Defence,  and  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  4onaulted  in  connection 
with  a  license  application  under  tbto  Act  or 
a  revision  of  a  Itotl  of  goods  or  technology 
subject  to  export  eontroto  under  thto  Act. 
shall  make  and  kee|i  records  of  their  respec- 
tive advice,  reoom«iendations,  or  deciatona 
in  connection  with  hny  such  Ucenae  applica- 
tion or  revisian.  iilriiidlng  the  factual  and 


analytical  baato  of  the  advice,  recommenda- 
tions, or  dedalons. 

"(p)  Nanoaai.  Sawairr  Corram. 
OwiGS.— To  aasist  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
and  other  authorttlea  and  responslbilltles  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  under  thto  section, 
then  to  establtohed  tai  the  Department  of 
Defenae  a  National  Security  Control  Office 
under  the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  FoUcy.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fence may  delegate  to  that  office  such  of 
those  authorttlea  and  responsibilities,  to- 
gether wttta  such  ancillary  functions,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  considers  appropriate. 

"(q)  BxcLuaioa  ran  AaaacavrvMu.  Com- 
MODinaa.- TUs  section  does  not  authorize 
export  eontroto  on  agricultural  commodities, 
including  fats,  oils,  and  animal  hides  and 


8K.  ISS.  mUTAULY  crthcal  'raciiNou>Gm. 
(a)  Section  Md)  (M)  U.8.C.  App.  3404(d))  to 


(1)  In  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "test  equliiment."; 

(B)  by  adding  "and"  at  tbe  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(C)  by  inaertlng  after  subpaiagrvb  (C) 
the  followinr 

"(D)  keystone  equlpmoit  which  would 
reveal  or  give  insist  into  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  a  United  States  miUtary 
system,";  and 

(D)  hy  striking  out  "countries  to  which  ex- 
ports are  controlled  under  thto  section"  and 
inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  foUowing:  ".  or 
available  In  fact  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  to,  controlled  counUles":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  through 
(6)  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
inr 

"(4)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defenae  ahall  Integrate  items  on  tbe  list  of 
mUttarUy  critical  technologies  into  the  con- 
trol list  in  aooordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  of  thto  section.  Tbe 
integratiOB  of  items  on  the  list  of  mlUtailly 
critieal  technologies  into  the  control  list 
ShaU  proceed  with  aU  deUberate  speed.  Any 
rtlsagrffiiMnt  between  the  Secretary  and 
tbe  Secretary  of  Defenae  regarding  the  Inte- 
gration of  an  Item  on  the  list  of  mOltarlly 
crittcal  technologlea  Into  the  control  list 
Shan  be  reaolvad  by  the  Preaident  Except  In 
the  oaae  of  a  good  or  technology  tm  which  a 
validated  Ucenae  may  be  required  under  sub- 
section (f  X4)  or  (hXd)  of  thto  section,  a  good 
or  technology  shall  be  Included  on  the  cm- 
trbl  flat  only  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  con- 
trolled countries  do  not  posaeas  that  good  or 
tedmology,  or  a  functionally  equivalent 
good  or  technology,  and  the  good  or  tech- 
nology or  functionally  equivalent  good  or 
technology  to  not  available  hi  tact  to  a  con- 
trolled country  from  aourcea  outside  tbe 
lAilted  Statea  In  sufficient  quantity  and  of 
mmparahle  quality  ao  that  the  requirement 
of  a  validated  license  for  the  export  of  such 
good  or  technology  to  or  would  be  ineffec- 
tive in  adilevlng  the  purpoee  aet  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  of  tbto  sectlan.  The  Secretary 
and  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  J<rintly 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  ouctment 
of  the  Bvpost  Administration  Amendments 
Act  of  INS,  on  actions  taken  to  carry  out 
thto  paragraph.  For  tbe  purposes  of  thto 
paragraph,  asacasment  of  whether  a  good  or 
teehwdogy  to  functionally  equivalent  shaU 
include  oonaideratlon  of  tbe  factors  de- 


scribed in  aubaectlon  (f  XS)  of  thto  section. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish  a  procedure  for  reviewing  the  goods  and 
technology  on  the  list  of  mflltarily  critical 


technologies  at  least  imiMiiy  (or  tbe  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  tbe  list  of  militarily 
critical  tedmologies  any  goods  or  technolo- 
gy that  are  no  longer  miUtarily  criticaL  The 
Secretary  of  Defence  may  add  to  the  list  of 
miUtarily  critical  terhnriogiea  any  good  or 
tedmology  that  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  to  miUtarily  critical,  constatent 
with  the  provisionB  of  paragraph  (3)  of  thto 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  disagree  as  to  whether  any 
change  tai  the  Ust  of  mOitarily  critical  tech- 
nologies by  the  addition  or  removal  of  a 
good  or  technology  should  also  be  made  tai 
the  control  list,  consistent  with  Uie  provi- 
slcMis  of  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  thto  subsectian.  the  President  shaU  re- 
solve tbe  disagreement. 

"(8)  Tbe  establishment  of  adequate 
export  controto  for  miUtarily  critical  tech- 
nology and  keystone  equipment  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  suitable  reductions  tai  the 
controto  on  tbe  products  of  that  technology 
and  equipment. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall,  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  the  Export  Admlntotration  Amend- 
ments Act  of  IMS.  report  to  the  Congress 
on  efforts  by  the  Department  of  Defenae  to 
assem  the  impact  that  tbe  transfer  of  goods 
or  technology  on  tbe  Ust  of  mOltarlly  crlU- 
cal  technologies  to  controlled  countries  has 
bad  or  wiU  have  on  thcmllltary  capabllitlea 
of  those  countries.", 
nc.  itT.  ronot  AVAUjiBiLnT. 

(a)  ComuLTATiiMn  oa  Foaxiaa  Availabil- 
ITT.— Section  MfXl)  (80  VJB.C.  App. 
3404(fXl))  to  amended  by  inaerOng  after 
"The  Secretary,  tai  consultation  with"  the 
followinr  "the  Secretary  of  Defenae  and 
other". 

(b)  DaiianuiATioin  or  Foaxnai  Avail- 
ABiLiTT.— Section  MfX3)  to  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaO  make  a  foreign 
availability  determination  under  paragra^ 
(1)  or  (3)  on  the  Secretary's  own  Initiative 
or  upon  receipt  of  an  allegation  tram  an 
expmt  Ucenae  applicant  that  suA  avaUabO- 
Ity  exlsta.  In  —■ ^i^*^  any  such  determina- 
tion, tbe  Secretary  shaU  accept  tbe  rqire- 
sentations  of  applicants  made  in  writing  and 
supported  by  reasonable  evidence,  unleas 
such  representations  are  contradieted  by  re- 
liable evidence,  induding  adenttflc  or  physi- 
cal ^^T*"*"*^*"".  expert  opinion  baaed  upon 
adequate  factual  Information,  or  IntdU- 
gence  information.  In  making  determina- 
ticns  of  foreign  avaUahOlty.  the  Secretary 
may  conalder  sudi  fsetors  aa  coat,  reliabil- 
ity, the  avaOabUlty  and  rdlablUty  of  spare 
parts  and  tbe  coat  and  quaUty  thereof, 
matntenanoe  programs,  durability,  quality 
of  end  products  produced  by  tbe  Item  pro- 
posed for  export,  and  aeale  of  production. 
For  purposes  of  thto  paragraph,  'evldenee' 
may  indude  such  items  aa  foreign  manufac- 
turers' cataloguea,  broehurea,  or  operation 
or  maintenance  mamiah,  artidea  from  repu- 
table trade  publications,  photographs,  and 
depositions  baaed  upon  eyewltnem  ac- 
counts.". 

(c)  MaoonATioin  oa  FoBxn»  AvAiLAaiL- 
iTT.-Sectlon  MfX4)  to  amended  by  striUng 
out  the  first  sentence  and  taisertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  followinr  "In  any  caae  in  whldi 
export  oontnds  are  "'«*"*«**'*^  under  thto 
section  notwithstanding  foreign  avallabiUty, 
on  account  of  a  determination  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent that  the  absence  of  the  contnds  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  aecurtty 
of  the  United  Statea.  the  President  shaU  ac- 
tively pursue  negotiations  witb  tbe  govern- 
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mento  of  ths  apgwgctote  foreign  oountriea 
for  the  puipaae  of  eUaelnatliif  eudi  avaO- 
•bUlty.  If.  wttliln  •  nontto  after  the  Preet- 
denfs  determlfMtlnn.  tbe  foreign  ovatMbtt- 
tty  liM  not  been  eilmtnetwl.  the  Secretary 
majr  not.  after  tbe  end  of  that  S-month 
period,  raqoire  a  validated  boenee  for  the 
export  of  tbe  goode  or  t«ictinology  involved. 
Tbe  PtMldent  maj  extend  the  S-moDth 
period  deeerfterl  In  tbe  preceding  ewtwice 
for  an  addtttaial  period  of  IS  montha  if  tbe 
PreeMent  eerttHea  to  tbe  CMigreBi  that  tbe 
negotlatloM  tanolvad  are  laegieeilng  and 
that  the  ataenee  of  the  eiQMMt  oontrol  In- 
volvod  would  prove  deUlmtntel  to  tbe  nar 
ttonal  eecvltjr  of  the  nmtad  Statea.". 
(d>  OfFicB  or  9maimm  AtuuMom.— 

amoidBd  to  read  aa  followK 

"(5)  Tbe  Seeretanr  ahaU  eetabUab  In  the 
Department  of  Ooauaeroe  an  Offiee  of  For- 
eign AvaUaMIltjr  wtalcta.  in  the  fiecal  year 
Ugg.  ehaU  be  under  tbe  direettat  of  the  Aa- 
itatant  Oeuetary  of  ^■■«"»«"<«  for  Trade 
Adminletratlnn.  and.  In  the  tlocal  jrear  IMS 
and  thereafter,  eball  be  under  the  directian 
of  tbe  0nder  Secretary  of  Oommeree  for 
Export  AAntniatratlOB.  Tbe  Offiee  ataall  be 
reapanrible  for  gathering  and  analyiing  all 
tbe  iirir— err  Infonaatlan  In  order  for  tbe 
Secretary  to  mate  detormlnattaie  of  foreign 
avallaMltty  under  thia  Act.  Tbe  Secretary 
■ban  mate  available  to  tbe  Oommlttae  on 
Ftarelgn  Aftain  of  the  Bouee  of  Reprceenta- 
tivee  and  tbe  Oonmlttee  on  Banking.  Boua- 
Ing.  and  Urban  Affaire  of  tbe  Senate  at  the 
end  of  each  g-eaanth  period  during  a  flaeal 
year  Inf ocmattai  on  the  operatlona  of  tbe 
Qftloe.  and  on  Improvementa  In  tbe  Oovem- 
mcBfa  abfUty  to  Moaae  foreign  availability, 
during  that  •laeatb  period,  including  inf  or- 
mattai  on  the  training  of  peraonnel.  tbeuee 
of  eoaaputera.  and  tbe  uae  of  Foreign  Com- 
offtata.  Sudi  Information 
deacrlptlon  of  repreeent- 
atlve  detcnninattaiB  made  under  tblt  Act 
durliw  that  g-month  period  that  foreign 
availability  did  or  did  not  exlet  <aa  the  caae 
may  beX  togetter  with  an  explanation  of 
eueh  detetmlnatlona'*. 

(S)  r>»ir.M  «iaanMBrr.-Sectloa  MfXg) 
to  amended  by  etrlklng  out  "Office  of 
■xport  Adtetadatratloa"  and  Imertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Offiee  of  Foreign  AvaOabQ- 
Ity". 

<e)  RaaouoKMa  on  Fauna  Avaiubil- 
RT.-Sectlon  Mf)  le  aaoended  by  adding  at 
the  end  tte  following  new  paragrapb: 

"(T)  Tbe  Secretary  ahall  taauo  regulattona 
with  raapect  to  deteiBinatlona  of  foreign 
avaUabUity  under  tble  Act  not  later  than  6 
Tm»«t*"  after  tbe  date  of  tbe  enaetment  of 
tbe  Kipott  AitalnMratlon  Amendmenta 
Aetof  iggt.". 

(f)  Tfwirai.  AaviBOBT  Omuuiuii.— 

(1)        »*■,—■■■■       W.^Mnm        MbXl)        la 

tunrf^m^  by  liweilliig  ".  the  intelUgenoe 

coauaunity."  after  "Depaitmenti  of  Com- 

meree.  Defene.  and  State". 

(S)  MMiav  oai  enooi  oomuiiiB  ooa- 

KhXS)  la  amended  in  the 


(A)  by  atilklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clauae  (CKand 

(B)  by  Ineerting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  at,  tbe  oeoood  eentence  the  (oUowlog:  ", 
and  (K)  any  other  queetlcae  relating  to  ae- 
tione  rtflfniirt  to  carry  out  tbe  policy  aet 
forth  In  aectka  KSXA)  of  tbie  Act". 

(3)  Fuanan  AvaiuaiuTT  cmoincATioin.— 
Section  MbXg)  la  amended  by  etriking  out 
"and  provldee  adequate  documentation"  and 
all  that  f oilowa  through  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  and  ineerting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 


following:  "tbe  technical  advlaory  oommlt- 
tae ahall  aubmlt  that  certification  to  the 
^"■ig'iaa  at  tbe  mme  f*-**  tbe  certification 
le  made  to  the  Secretary,  together  with  the 
doo^Mntation  for  tbe  oertlflcatlaa.  Tbe 
Secretary  ahaO  invaatlgate  the  foreign  avaO- 
abiUty  ao  certified  and.  not  later  than  N 
daya  after  tbe  certification  la  made.  ahaU 
aubmlt  a  report  to  the  techniral  advlaory 
.v»— —ittjia  and  the  Ooogreea  etating  that— 

"(A)  tbe  Secretary  bae  removed  tbe  re- 
quirement of  a  validated  Uoenee  for  the 
export  of  the  goo*  or  technology,  on  ac- 
count of  the  foreign  avallabOlty. 

"(B)  tbe  Secretary  haa  recommended  to 
tbe  Preeident  that  negotlatlone  be  conduct- 
ed  to  rllint"r*«  the  foreign  availability,  or 

"(C)  the  Secretary  haa  determined  on  the 
baala  of  the  inveet^atlon  that  tbe  foreign 
availability  doea  not  exiat. 
TO  the  extent  neceaeary,  the  report  may  be 
enbenltted  on  a  claaalfled  baalB.  In  any  caae 
In  whldi  the  Secretary  haa  reoooBmended  to 
the  Preeident  that  negotlattona  be  eooduct- 
ed  to  eliminate  the  foreign  availability,  the 
Preeident  ahall  actively  pureue  auch  negoU- 
atloM  with  tbe  govemmenU  of  the  appro- 
priate foreign  eountrlea.  If.  within  •  months 
after  the  Secretary  lubmiU  auch  report  to 
the  Congreee.  tbe  foreign  avaOaMllty  haa 
not  been  eliminated,  tbe  Secretary  may  not. 
after  the  end  of  that  g-month  period,  re- 
quire a  validated  llcenee  for  the  export  of 
the  goodi  or  technology  Involved.  Tbe  Preei- 
dent may  extend  the  g-month  period  de- 
scribed tai  the  preceding  sentence  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  13  montha  if  the  Preei- 
dent oertlflee  to  the  Congreaa  that  the  nego- 
tlatkKM  Involved  are  progrvaeing  and  that 
the  abeenoe  of  the  export  control  involved 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.". 

(i)  STAim*BB  roe  Foaxiaii  AvAiLAaiuTT.— 
SubeectionB  (fXl).  (fX3).  and  (hXg)  of  sec- 
tion S  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"sufficient  quality"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "comparable  quaUty". 

(J)  Tacmacu.  AMnromirra.— SubeecUons 
<fXl).  <fX4).  and  (hXg)  of  secUon  S  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "oountrlee  to 
which  exports  are  oontroUed  under  thia  aec- 
tlon"  and  Ineerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "oon- 
troUed oountrlee". 


under  thia  aectlon  only  If  tbe  Preeident  de- 
termlnee  that — 

"<A>  auch  oontrola  are  Ukely  to  achieve 
tbe  tatended  foreign  policy  purpoee.  In  Ught 
of  other  factosa.  Iwiiidlng  tbe  avaUabiUty 
from  other  eountrlea  of  tbe  goode  or  tech- 
nology propoeed  for  auch  eontroU.  and  that 
foreign  policy  purpoee  cannot  be  achieved 
through  negotlatlone  or  other  alternative 


IM.  POgUGN  rOUCY  CONTWHA. 

(a)  AunoBiTT.-SecUon  g(a)  (50  UAC. 
App.  HOKa))  la  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1>- 

(A)  by  etrlklng  out  "or  (S)"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(8).  or  (IS)";  and 

(B)  by  Inaertbig  In  the  eecond  eentence 
after  "Secretary  of  State"  the  foUowlnr  ". 
tbe  Seeretary  of  Def  enea.  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treaaury, 
tbe  United  Stataa  Trade  RepreeentaUve.": 

(S)  by  redeelgnating  paragrvba  (8) 
through  (4)  aa  paragrapha  (3)  through  (8). 
reapeetlvelr. 

(3)  by  Ineerting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  Any  export  oontrol  Impneert  under 
thia  aectlon  shaU  apply  to  any  tranaaetion 
or  activity  undertaken  with  the  intent  to 
evade  that  export  control,  even  if  that 
export  control  would  not  otherwiae  apply  to 
that  traneactlon  or  activity.":  and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (3).  as  redeelgnated  by 
paragraph  (S)  of  tlda  subeectlon.  by  striking 
out  "(er  and  Ineerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(f)". 

(b)  CinmA.-Sectlon  6(b)  la  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  Cbrbua.— <1)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(S)  of  thia  subsection,  tbe  Preeident  may 
Impooe.  extend,  or  expand  export  controls 


"(B)  the  proposed  oontrola  an  compatible 
with  the  foreign  poUcy  objectlvee  of  the 
United  Statee  and  with  overaU  United 
Statea  ptdicy  toward  the  country  to  which 
exporta  are  to  be  subject  to  the  proposed 
oontrols; 

"(C)  the  reaction  of  other  countries  to  the 
Impoaitlon.  extenaton.  or  expansion  of  such 
export  controls  by  the  United  Statee  la  not 
Utely  to  render  the  controls  ineffective  In 
achieving  tbe  Intended  foreign  policy  pur- 
poee or  to  be  counterproductive  to  United 
Statee  foreign  policy  intereets: 

"(D)  tbe  effect  of  tbe  propoeed  controls 
on  the  export  performance  of  tbe  United 
Stataa.  the  oompetlttve  poaltlon  of  the 
United  Statea  in  tbe  international  eeonomy. 
the  International  reputation  of  the  United 
Statea  as  a  supplier  of  goods  and  technolo- 
gy, or  on  the  eeonomlc  weU-beIng  of  Individ- 
ual United  Statee  mmpanife  and  their  em- 
ployeea  and  communitlee  doee  not  exceed 
the  benefit  to  United  Statea  foreign  poUcy 
objectlvee:  and 

"(E)  the  United  Statee  has  the  abOlty  to 
enforce  the  propoeed  controls  effectively. 

"(3)  With  reepect  to  those  export  oontrols 
in  effect  under  this  section  on  tbe  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1965,  tbe  Presi- 
dent, in  determining  whether  to  extend 
thoee  controls,  as  required  by  subsection 
(aXS)  of  thia  eectlon.  shaU  consider  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section and  ShaU  consider  the  foreign  policy 
consequenoes  of  modifying  the  export  con- 
trols.". 

(c)  ComuLTATXoa  With  ImusraT.— Sec- 
tion a<c)  le  f"**"**^  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(c)  CoasuLTATioii  With  ImusntT.— The 
Seeretary  In  every  poasible  Instance  shaU 
consult  with  and  aeek  advice  from  affected 
United  Statee  Industrlee  and  appropriate  ad- 
vlaory oommltteee  eetabUsbed  under  section 
1S5  of  the  Trade  Aet  of  1974  before  Impoa- 
Ing  any  export  oontrol  under  this  section. 
Such  oonsultatkm  and  advice  shaU  be  with 
reepect  to  the  criteria  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (bXl)  and  such  other  matters  aa  the 
Secretary  oonsidera  appropriate.". 

(d)  ComoLTAnoii  Wim  Othoi  Ck>nii- 
Tana.— Section  6  la  amended— 

(1)  by  redreignattng  subsections  (d) 
throu^  (k)  as  subsections  (e)  through  (1), 
reepectively;  and 

(S)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  CoasDLTATioa  With  Otrb  Couh- 
raiaa.- When  impoelng  export  oontrols 
under  this  section,  the  Preeident  shall,  at 
the  earliest  appropriate  opportunity,  con- 
sult with  the  countries  with  whl^  the 
United  States  maintains  export  controls  co- 
operatively, and  with  such  other  countries 
as  the  President  considers  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  tbe  criteria  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (bXI)  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
President  considers  appropriate.". 

(e)  OOHSOLTATIOII   WITH   THX  COIH»B8S.— 

Section  6(f).  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  COHSULTATIOa  WrTH  THX  COHOBBS.— 

(1)  The  President  may  impose  or  expand 


export  controls  under  this  section,  or  extend 
such  controls  asl  required  by  subsection 
(ax3)  of  this  section,  ooily  after  oonaultatlon 
with  the  Congress^  including  the  Coounittee 
on  Foreign  Affair*  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  tb4  Committee  on  ■■«M^g. 
Housing,  and  UrtMti  Affairs  of  tbe  Senate. 

"(3)  The  President  may  not  tmpoee. 
expand,  or  extend  export  controls  under 
this  section  unUI  |he  President  has  submit- 
ted to  the  Congrett  a  report— 

"(A)  specifying  Ithe  purpose  of  the  con- 
trols; 

"(B)  specifying  ihe  determinations  of  the 
President  (or.  in  \hie  case  of  thoee  export 
controU  described*  in  subeectlon  (bXS).  tbe 
considerations  of  the  President)  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  criteria  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (bxi),  the  bases  for  such  determina- 
tions (or  constdemtlons),  and  any  lyfttffrly 
adverse  foreigt^  PdUcy  consequences  of  the 
controls;  i 

"(C)  describing  the  nature,  the  subjects, 
and  the  results  of,! or  tbe  plans  for.  the  oon- 
suiutlon  with  industry  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  with  iother  eountrlea  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d): 

"(D)  specifying  the  nature  and  reaults  of 
any  alternative  mcnns  attempted  under  sub- 
section (e),  or  the  reasons  for  iipwrfny  ex- 
panding, or  exten4ing  the  controls  without 
attempting  any  su^  alternative  meane;  and 

"(E)  deecribing  the  avaUabillty  tMm  other 
countries  of  good^  or  technology  oonpara- 
ble  to  the  goods  or  technology  subject  to 
the  pnwoeed  expok  controls,  and  dfsnrlWng 
the  nature  and  regults  of  the  efforts  made 
pursuant  to  subsedtion  (h)  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  forei^  govemmenta  in  oontrol- 
Ihig  the  foreign  atfailabiUty  of  such  compa- 
rable goods  or  tecfa^logy. 
Such  report  shaU!  alao  indicate  how  such 
oontrols  will  fuitber  significantly  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  pnlted  States  or  wlU  fur- 
ther its  declared 

"(3)  To  the  exttet  neceaeary  to  further 
the  ef  f  ectivencM  of  the  export  controls,  por- 
tions of  a  report  inquired  by  paragraith  (3) 
may  be  submitted  |o  the  Concern  on  a  daa- 
sif  led  basis,  and  sMIl  be  subject  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  \  lS(c)  of  this  Aet  Each 
such  report  shall,  gt  the  same  time  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congees,  alao  be  submitted  to 
the  General  Aoooigitiiic  Office  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  ssipssing  the  report's  fnU  oompU- 
ance  with  the  intent  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  export  oontrols  under 
this  section  whicb  prohibit  or  eurtaU  the 
export  of  any  aiMeultural  oommodlty.  a 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  the  report  required  by 
section  7(gX3XA)  of  tUs  Act 

any  written  report  re- 
the  Secretary,  not 
less  frequently  thali  annually.  shaO  preeent 
in  oral  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  gnd  Urban  Aftatnoif  the 
Senate  and  the  Cgmmlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  tbe  Hdu^e  of  Repreeentattvaa  a 
report  on  polldee  And  actione  taken  by  the 
Oovemment  to  cafry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

(f)  ExcLUSioa  m  Cxxtaih  Iibis  FMoii 
Foin(»  PoucT  CamaoLs.— Section  6(g).  as 
redesignated  by  siiisectlon  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  foUowing:  "TUs  section  alao  does  not 
authorise  export  oontrols  on  donations  of 
goods  (including.  l|ut  not  limited  to.  food, 
educational  materlgls.  seeds  and  hand  totda. 
medicines  and  medical  suppllea,  water  re- 
sources equipment  I  clothing  and  shelter  ma- 
terials, and  basic  bousehold  suppllea)  that 


are  intended  to  meet  basic  human  needs." 


"(5)  In  addltkm 
quired  under  this  I 


(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowinr  "This 
subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  any  export 
oontrol  on  medicine,  medical  supplies,  or 
food,  except  for  donations,  wblch  is  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enaetment  of  the  Ew>rt 
Administration  AmendmenU  Act  of  1985. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsertion.  tbe  President  may  impose 
export  oontrols  under  this  section  on  medi- 
cine, medical  supplies,  food,  and  donations 
of  goods  In  ordo-  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (18)  of  sectlfm  3  of  this 
Act". 

(g)  FoBsna  Availabiutt.— 

(1)  IH  OBHBAi — Section  6(h).  as  redesig- 
nated by  subaeetion  (d)  of  this  section,  is 


(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immedUtely  before 
the  first  eentence:  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng: 
"(3)  Before  extending  any  expmt  control 

pursuant  to  subsection  (aXS)  of  this  section, 
the  Preeident  shall  evaluate  the  results  of 
his  actions  under  paragraph  (I)  of  this  sub- 
section and  shaU  indude  the  results  of  that 
evaluation  in  his  report  to  the  Congreee  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f )  of  tble  section. 

"(3)  If.  within  g  months  after  the  date  on 
which  export  controls  under  this  section  are 
imposed  or  expanded,  or  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactmoit  of  the 
Export  Adminlatratlim  Amendments  Act  of 
1968  in  tbe  caae  of  export  controls  in  effect 
on  such  date  of  enactment,  the  President's 
efforts  under  paragraph  (1)  are  not  sucoeea- 
ful  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  fondgn 
govemmenta  deeeilbed  in  paragraph  (1) 
with  reepect  to  thoee  export  controls,  the 
Seeretary  shaU  thereafter  tate  into  account 
the  foreign  avaflabOlty  of  tbe  goods  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  tbe  export  controls.  If  tbe 
Secretary  affirmatively  determines  that  a 
good  or  technology  subject  to  the  export 
controls  is  available  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  mmparahlf  quaUty  from  souroee  out- 
side the  United  States  to  countries  subject 
to  tbe  export  controls  so  that  denial  of  an 
export  Uoenae  would  be  ineffective  tn 
achievtaig  tbe  purpoees  of  tbe  controls,  then 
the  Secretary  shall,  during  tbe  period  of 
such  foreign  availabiUty.  approve  any  U- 
cenae  application  which  is  required  for  the 
export  of  tbe  good  or  technology  and  which 
meets  aU  requirements  fw  such  a  license. 
Tbe  Secretary  shsU  remove  the  good  or 
technology  from  the  list  established  pursu- 
ant to  subeectlon  (1)  of  this  section  if  the 
Seeretary  determines  that  such  action  is  ap- 
propriate. 

"(4)  In  making  a  determination  of  f(»eign 
avaUabillty  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Seeretary  shaU  f oUow  the  pro- 
cedures set  fcnth  in  eecUon  5(fXS)  of  this 
Act". 

(S)  AimnniiHiB  nor  atpucabu  to  cbbtaim 
BXiBTiiM  oosrbols.— Hie  amendments  made 
by  parpgraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  not 
apply  to  export  controls  in  effect  under  sub- 
section (1).  (j).  or  (k)  of  section  6  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (as  re- 
deelgnated by  subsecti<m  (d)  of  this  sectitm) 
immediately  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  Aet.  or  to  export  controls  made 
effeettve  by  subsection  (1X3)  of  this  section 
or  by  section  6(n)  of  the  Export  Admlnlstrar 
tlon  Aet  of  1979  (as  added  by  sutisectlon 
(1X1)  of  this  section). 

(h)  iHTBOUTioiTAi.  Obuoatiohs.— Soction 
6(1).  as  redeelgnated  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(f), 
and  (g)"  and  ineerting  in  Ueu  thereof,  "(e), 
(g),  and  (h)". 


(1)  couhtbixs  sopfobtiho  ibtxbhatiohai. 
Tbbbobism.— 

(1)  IH  <»nBAL.— Section  6(j),  as  redesig- 
nated by  subeectlon  (d)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(j)  CooHTxixs  Sorroanm  IirmaATioiiAL 
TowoaiBM.— (1)  The  Secretary  and  tbe  See- 
retary of  State  ShaU  notify  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Re^«- 
sentatives  and  the  Committee  on  HawWiy. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affgirs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
at  least  30  days  before  any  license  is  ap- 
proved for  tbe  export  of  goods  or  technolo- 
gy valued  at  more  than  $7,000,000  to  any 
country  concerning  whidi  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  made  the  ftritowing  determina- 
tions: 

"(A)  Such  country  has  repeatedly  provid- 
ed support  for  acts  of  international  terror- 
ism. 

"(B)  Such  exports  would  mate  a  signifi- 
cant oontributicm  to  the  miUtary  potential 
of  such  country,  inriiuwiiy  its  miUtary  logis- 
tics capability,  or  would  enhance  the  ability 
of  such  country  to  support  acts  of  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

"(3)  Any  determination  which  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  a  country  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  may  not  be  re- 
scinded unlem  the  President  at  least  30 
days  before  the  propoeed  reedsrion  would 
tate  effect,  submits  to  the  Congrem  a  report 
justifying  the  reedesion  and  certifying 
tbat- 

"(A)  the  country  concerned  has  not  pro- 
vided suppnt  for,  internatianal  terrorism, 
including  support  or  sanctuary  for  any 
major  terrorist  or  terrorist  group  in  its  terri- 
tory, during  the  preceding  6-month  period: 
and 

"(B)  the  country  coocemed  has  provided 
assurances  that  it  wiU  not  support  acts  of 
international  tenoriam  in  the  future.". 

(3)  Applicabiutt  to  pbiob  iwiaaimA- 
Tiom.— Any  determination  with  respect  to 
any  oountir  which  was  made  before  Janu- 
ary 1. 1963.  under  aectlon  6(1)  of  tbe  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  as  in  effect 
before  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  aiilch  was  no  longer  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  tbe  enaetment  of  this  Act.  shaU 
be  reinstated  upon  the  expiratian  of  90  days 
after  such  date  of  enactment  unless,  within 
that  90-day  period,  the  President  submits  a 
report  under  section  6(jX3)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  as  amended  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  aaA  paragraph 
U)  of  this  subsection,  containing  the  oertlfi- 
catioa  deecrfbed  In  such  section  6(jXS)  with 
respect  to  that  country. 

(j)  Cbjmb  Cobtbol  laaiaumaTa.- 

(1)  CoaCUBBBHCB  OP  SBCBBTABT  OP  STAIK.— 

Section  6(kXl).  ss  redeelgnated  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tmoe:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act— 

"(A)  any  determination  of  the  Secretary 
of  what  goods  or  technology  shaU  be  indud- 
ed  aa  the  list  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section  as  a  result  of  the 
export  restrictions  Imposed  by  this  subsec- 
tioa  shaU  te  made  with  tbe  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

"(B)  any  determination^  of  the  Secretary 
to  approve  or  deny  an  export  llcenae  appU- 
cation  to  export  crime  oontrol  or  detection 
instruments  or  equipment  shaU  be  made  in 
ooncuirenoe  with  the  rrmmmendatlnns  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary with  reject  to  the  application  pursu- 
ant to  section  l(Xe)  of  this  Act 
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ezecpt  Uutt.  if  the  SacreUir  does  not  agree 
with  the  Seeratarr  of  State  with  rc9eet  to 
any  detemlnatlon  under  wbparacnph  (A) 
or  (B).  the  matter  ahall  be  referred  to  the 
PtMld«nt  for  reeolution  "■ 

(3)  ArmcAHLirT  or  AMUiiMuar.— The 
St  made  by  paragraph  <1)  of  this 
■hall  apply  to  determinatlnne  of 
the  Secretary  of  Oonmeree  which  are  made 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thleAet. 

(k)  OotmrnL  Lnt.  Section  6(1).  as  redeeif • 
natcd  by  eubaection  (d)  of  thla  eectlon.  la 


(1)  in  the  firet  aentenee  by  itrlklng  out 


(» 


by  «■"— ««w»n  the  aeeood  aentenee  to 
I  f oOowa:  "The  Secretary  ihaU  dearty 
Identify  on  the  eontrol  Urt  which  goods  or 
technology,  and  which  countries  or  destina- 
tions, are  suhJect  to  which  types  of  controls 
under  this  secttaL". 

(1)  AMUUMUL  PBonsiosn  a>   Foanoii 
PoucT  OownoLS.— 
(1)  Oownucr  ssacRTT.  ■naman  or  ca- 


by 


termination  and  report  of  the  President, 
that  joint  reeolution  shaU  be  referred  to  the 
Oonmlttee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  appropriate 
>«— ■.ttt— .  of  the  House  of  nsiiisseutailwa. 
If  either  such  committee  has  not  reported 
the  Joint  reeolutlan  at  the  end  of  SO  days 
after  iU  rsf erraL  the  commlttiw  shaU  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the 
Joint  molutlon. 

"<»  FOr  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'joint  resolution'  means  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resoMng  clause  of 
which  Is  as  follows:  That  the  Congress, 
having  received  on  a  determiner 

tlon  of  the  President  under  section  0(oXl> 
of  the  Bzport  Administration  Act  of  1079 
with  respect  to  the  export  controls  whldi 
are  set  forth  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Congrcas  with  that  determination,  author- 
ises the  President  to  impoee  thoee  export 
controls.',  with  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
determination  and  report  inserted  in  the 


at  the  end 


Section  Cia 
thefolkiwiiw 

"(m)  Brvacr  ow  Kxieruwi  OamaACTs  um 
UcBMB.— The  Prsrident  may  not.  under 
thli  section,  prohibit  or  curtaO  the  export 
or  reexport  of  goods,  technology,  or  other 
information — 

"(1)  In  performance  of  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  before  the  date  on  which 
the  Presidait  reports  to  the  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  wibsectlnn  (f)  of  this  sectfon.  his  in- 
tention to  impoee  controls  on  the  export  or 
leexport  of  such  goods,  technology,  or  other 
information,  or 

"(3)  under  a  validated  license  or  other  au- 
thorisation issued  under  this  Act. 
unless  and  until  the  Piisldent  determines 
and  ecrtiflas  to  the  Congress  that— 

"CA)  a  btwh  ol  the  peace  poses  a  serious 
and  direct  threat  to  the  strategic  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

"(B)  the  prohibition  or  curtailment  of 
such  contracts,  agreements.  Ueenses.  or  au- 
thoriaations  wlU  be  instrumental  in  remedy- 
ing the  situation  posing  the  direct  threat. 


"<C)  the  export  controls  wiU  continue  only 
so  long  as  the  direct  threat  persists. 

"(n)  Kjuuww  or  Camuii  ConBOts.— 
Those  export  controls  impnsfirt  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  South  Africa  which 
were  in  effect  on  February  as.  IMS.  and 
coMcd  to  be  effective  on  March  1. 1M3.  Sep- 
tember 15.  IMX  or  January  30.  1903.  shaU 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  shall  remain  In 
effect  unto  I  year  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. At  the  end  of  that  I-year  period,  any 
of  those  controls  made  effective  by  this  sub- 
ssetlon  may  be  extended  by  the  President  in 
accordance  with  subsections  (b)  and  <f)  of 
thiaseetian. 

"(O)  BXPSaSBD  AUTHOaiTT  TO  IMPOSX  COM- 

nou.— (1)  In  any  ease  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  it  is  necessary  to 
impose  oontrols  under  this  section  without 
any  l*Tft't*""  contained  in  subsection  (c>. 
(d).  (e).  (g).  (h).  or  (m)  of  this  ssctlon.  the 
PieaMent  may  Impose  thoee  oontrols  only  if 
the  Presldsnt  submits  that  determination  to 
the  Coivress.  tosether  with  a  report  pursu- 
ant to  subssctlon  (f)  of  this  section  with  re- 
ject to  the  propoeed  controls,  and  only  if  a 
law  is  enacted  authorising  the  imposition  of 
those  controls.  If  a  joint  resolution  author- 
istng  the  imposition  of  those  controls  Is  In- 
troduced in  either  House  of  Congress  within 
30  days  after  the  Congress  receives  the  de- 


'(3)  In  the  computation  of  the  periods  of 
30  days  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  there 
ShaU  be  CTfliMtt^  the  days  on  which  either 
House  of  Congrem  is  not  in  sassinn  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  or  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die.". 

(3)  AmJCASiuTT  or  AMBntmns.— Sub- 
sections (m)  and  (o)  of  section  0  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  ItTt.  as  added 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall 
not  apply  to  export  controls  in  effect  Imme- 
dlUely  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  or  to  export  controls  made  effec- 
tive by  subeection  (iX3)  of  this  section  or  by 
section  0(n)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (as  added  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection). 
aw.  iM.  PRinom  po«  MONirogiNC  oc  shor 

nirrLY  OONTKHA 

Section  7(c)  (SO  VAC.  App.  3406(c))  is 
»wtimruimA  to  read  as  f idlows: 

"(c)  Pmnoas  roa  IfonToauM  oa  Cos- 
TBOLS.— (IXA)  Any  entity,  including  a  trade 
association,  firm,  or  certified  or  recognised 
union  or  group  of  workers,  that  is  represent- 
ative of  an  industry  or  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  an  industry  that  processss  metallic 
materials  capable  of  being  recycled  may 
transmit  a  written  peUtlon  to  the  Secretary 
requesting  the  monitoring  of  exports  or  the 
tmpndtion  of  export  controls,  or  both,  with 
respect  to  any  such  material,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
3(3XC)ofthlsAet 

"(B)  Each  petition  shall  be  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  shall  preecribe  and  shall 
contain  information  in  support  of  the  action 
requested.  The  petition  shall  include  any  in- 
formation reasonably  available  to  the  pett- 
Uoner  indicating  that  each  of  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion is  satisfied. 

"(3)  ^K^thln  15  days  after  receipt  of  any 
petition  described  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  notice  shidl— 

"(A)  include  the  name  of  the  material 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  peUtion. 

"(B)  tiwlude  the  Schedule  B  number  of 
the  material  as  set  forth  in  the  Statistical 
cnassiflcation  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
C:ommodlties  Exported  from  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(C)  indicate  whether  the  petitioner  is  re- 
questing that  controls  or  monitoring,  or 
both,  be  imposed  with  rev>ect  to  the  expor- 
tation of  such  material,  and 

"(D)  provide  that  Interested  persons  shall 
have  a  period  of  30  days  beginning  on  the 


date  of  publication  of  sudi  notice  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary  written  data,  views  or  argu- 
ments, with  or  without  opportunity  for  oral 
presentation,  with  reject  to  the  matter  in- 
volved. 

At  the  requeet  of  the  petitioner  or  any 
other  entity  described  in  paragraph  (IXA) 
with  respect  to  the  material  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  petition,  or  at  the  request  of  any 
entity  repreeentative  of  producers  or  ex- 
porters of  such  material,  the  Secretary  shaU 
conduct  public  hearings  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  the  petition,  in  whldi  ease  the  30- 
day  period  may  be  extended  to  45  days. 

"(3XA)  Within  45  days  after  the  end  of 
the  30-  or  45-day  period  deeciibed  in  para- 
graph (3).  as  the  case  may  be.  the  Secretary 
ShaU  determine  whether  to  impose  monitor- 
ing or  controls,  or  both,  on  the  export  of  the 
material  that  is  the  subject  of  the  petition, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  paUcy  set  forth  In 
section  3(3XC)  of  this  Act.  In  making  such 
determination,  the  Secretary  shaU  deter- 
mine whether— 

"(1)  there  has  been  a  significant  increase. 
In  relation  to  a  spedflc  period  of  time,  in  ex- 
ports of  such  material  in  relation  to  domee- 
tic  supply  and  demand; 

"(U)  there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  the  domestic  price  of  such  material  or  a 
domestic  shortage  of  such  material  relative 
to  demand! 

"(ill)  exports  of  such  material  are  as  im- 
portant as  any  other  cauae  of  a  domestic 
price,  increase  or  shortage  relative  to 
i*»mnmnit  found  undcr  dause  (11): 

"(iv)  a  domestic  price  increase  or  shortage 
relative  to  demand  found  under  clause  (U) 
has  significantly  advoaely  affected  or  may 
significantly  adversely  affect  the  national 
ifnntwny  or  any  sector  thereof,  including  a 
domestic  indurtry:  and 

"(V)  monitoring  or  controls,  or  both,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
set  f(»th  In  section  3(3XC)  of  this  Act 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
roasnni  for  the  Secretary's  determination 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  whether  to 
impose  monitoring  or  controls,  or  both,  in- 
cluding the  findings  of  fact  in  support  of 
that  determination. 

"(4)  Within  15  days  after  making  a  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (3)  to  impose 
monitoring  or  oontrols  <ni  the  export  of  a 
material,  the  Secretary  shaU  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  proposed  regulations  with 
respect  to  such  monlUnlng  or  controls. 
Within  30  days  after  the  publication  of  such 
proposed  regulations,  and  after  considering 
any  public  comments  on  the  propoeed  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary  shaU  publish  and  im- 
plement final  regulations  with  respect  to 
such  mcmltoring  or  controls. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  publishing  notices  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  scheduling  public 
hearings  pursuant  to  thta  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  consolidate  petitions,  and  re- 
QMinses  to  such  petitions,  which  Involve  the 
same  or  related  materials. 

"(6)  If  a  petition  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar material  or  group  of  materials  has  been 
considered  in  accordance  with  aU  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  in  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine.  In  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificantly changed  circumstances,  that  any 
other  petition  with  respect  to  the  same  ma- 
terial or  group  of  materials  which  is  fUed 
within  6  months  after  the  consideration  of 
the  prior  petition  has  been  completed  does 
not  merit  complete  consideration  under  this 
subsection. 

"(7)  The  procedures  and  time  limits  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  pe- 


tition fUed  under  ttils  subsection  shaU  take 
precedence  over  any  review  undertaken  at 
the  initiative  of  ttk  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  same  subject  as  that  of  the  petition. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  impose  monitor- 
ing or  controls,  on  ^  temporary  basia.  on  the 
export  of  a  metallic  material  after  a  petition 
is  fUed  under  paragraph  (IXA)  with  respect 
to  that  material  Hut  before  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  under  paragraph  (3) 
with  respect  to  tha|  material  only  If — 

"(A)  the  faUure  ito  take  such  temporary 
action  would  result  in  irreparable  hann  to 
the  entity  filing  tl|e  petition,  or  to  the  n»- 
Uonal  economy  or  aegment  thereof.  Indud- 
ing  a  domestic  indintry.  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  considen  tucb  action 
to  be  necessary  tofcairy  out  the  pcdicy  set 
forth  in  section  3(U(C)  of  this  Act 

"(9)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shaU  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretartr  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  exiept  that  if  the  Secretary 
determines,  on  th^  Secretary's  own  initia- 
tive, to  impose  manltoring  or  controls,  or 
both.  on  the  export  of  metallic  materials  ca- 
pable of  being  recytled,  under  the  authority 
of  this  section.  th4  Secretary  shaU  publlah 
the  reasons  for  such  action  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  OKA)  and  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(10)  Nothing  codtained  in  thla  i 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude 
on  a  confidential  basis  to  the  Secretary  of 
Information  relevant  to  a  decision  to  impose 
or  remove  monitor^  or  controls  under  the 
authority  of  this  AM.  or  to  predude  eonsid- 
eration  of  such  iniormatlon  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  reaching  decisions  required  under 
this  subsection.  The  provisions  of  this  parar 
graph  shaU  not  bo  construed  to  affect  the 
applicabUlty  of  soetion  5S3(b)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Cod&". 
SBC  us.  BHoarsuprtY  ooNnou. 

(a)  DoiosncAix*  PaooocxB  Catrac  On.— 
Section  7(d)  (50  pAC.  App.  340g(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragra|]fti  (1)  by  striking  out 
"unlesB"  and  aU  thit  follows  throu^  "met" 
and  inserting  in  ieu  thereof  "subject  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection"; 

(3)  in  paragrapli  (3XA)  by  striking  out 
"makes  and  pubUstea"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "so  fecoiitnends  to  the  Congress 
after  makhig  and  publishing"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  I3XB)— 

(A)  by  striking  oift  "reports  such  findings" 
and  inserting  in  IMu  thereof  "indudes  such 
findings  in  his  reoolnmendation";  and 

(B)  by  striking  gut  "thereafter''  and  aU 
that  foUows  throiigh  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  insertinijin  lieu  thereof  "after  re- 
ceiving that  reooKmendation.  agreea  to  a 
Joint  resolution  w^ilch  approves  such  ex- 
ports on  the  basif  of  thoee  findlBi 
which  is  thereafterenacted  into  law.' 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foDowinr 
"(4)  MotwithstaiKMng  the  provisions  of 

section  30  of  this  4ct.  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shaU  efcpire  on  September  30. 
1990.' 
(b) 

tlon  7(eXl)  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  striking  out  "Ho"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUoirihr  "In  any  caae  In  which 
the  President  determines  that  it  la  neces- 
sary to  Impose  octKHt  controls  on  refined 
petroleum  producm  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(3X0  of  this 
Act.  the  President  uiaU  notify  the  Congress 
of  that  detennlnaijion.  The  President  shaU 
also  notify  the  Ccntgress  if  and  when  he  de- 
termines that  such  export  controls  are  no 
longer   necessary.   During   any   period   in 


which  a  detennlnatlon  that  such  export 
controls  are  neoeeaary  is  in  effect,  no", 
(c)  UanocassKD  Rb>  Cxsaa.— Section  7(1) 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
by  inaerting  "harvtated  from  State  or  Fed- 
eral taDds"  after  "red  cedar  logs"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragrN>hs  (3).  (3). 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (8).  (4).  and  (5).  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  Inaerting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shaU  utlllae  the  multiple  vali- 
dated ffipufft  licenses  described  in  section 
4(aX3)  of  this  Act  in  Ueu  of  vaUdated  U- 
PHises  for  exports  under  this  subsection."; 
and 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (5XA).  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  lumber  of  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Grades  of  Number  3  dimension  or 
better,  or  ftdflc  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau 
Export  R-Ust  Orades  of  Number  3  common 
orbettar". 

(d>  AaucoLTnuu.  ComioDnm.— Section 
7(gX3)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3XA)  If  the  President  impnsre  export 
controls  on  any  agricultural  commodity  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  fortii  in 
paragraph  (8XB).  (3XC).  (7).  or  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  the  President  shaU  Imme- 
diately transmit  a  report  on  such  action  to 
the  Congress,  setting  forth  the  reasons  f <»■ 
the  oontnds  in  detaU  and  qiecif  ylng  the 
period  of  time,  which  nuy  not  exceed  1 
year,  that  the  controls  are  propoeed  to  be  In 
etf ect  If  the  Congress,  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  Its  receipt  of  the  report,  adopts  a 
joint  reeolution  punuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
approving  the  imposition  of  the  export  con- 
trols, then  such  controls  shaU  remain  in 
effect  for  the  period  medf led  in  the  report, 
or  untU  terminated  by  the  President,  which- 
ever oeeurs  first.  If  the  Omgress.  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  its  receipt  of  such 
report,  taOs  to  adopt  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving audi  controls,  then  such  controls 
ShaU  oeaae  to  be  effective  uptm  the  expira- 
tion of  that  MKday  polod. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  paiagnirti  (4)  shaU  not  apply  to  export 
contnda^ 

"(1)  whkdi  are  extended  under  this  Act  If 
the  oontnds.  when  imposed,  were  approved 
by  the  Congrem  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  paragraph  (4);  or 

"(U)  a^iieh  are  imposed  with  respect  to  a 
cotmtry  as  part  of  the  prohibition  or  curtaU- 
ment  of  aU  exports  to  that  country. 

"(4XA>  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'joint  resolution'  means  only  a 
joint  reaointion  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing dauae  of  whidi  is  as  follows:  That,  pur- 
suant to  section  7(gX3)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  the  Presidait  may 
impoae  eoort  contrbls  as  specified  in  the 
report  submitted  to  the  dmgreas  on 
.',  with  the  blank  space  being 
filled  with  the  appropriate  date. 

"(B)  On  the  day  on  which  a  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3).  a  Joint  res- 
olution with  respect  to  the  export  oontrols 
spedfied  in  such  report  shaU  be  introduced 
(by  request)  in  the  House  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for 
MiiiMif  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee,  or  by  Members  of  the 
House  dfslgnat*^!  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member;  and  shaU  be  in- 
troduced (by  request)  in  the  Senate  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  for  himself 


and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  di-signsti^  by  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  If  either  House  Is  not  in  wsslnn  on 
the  day  on  which  such  a  report  is  submitted, 
the  Joint  resolutimi  shaU  be  introduced  in 
that  House,  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  on  the  first  day  thereafter  on 
which  that  House  is  in  session. 

"(C)  AU  Joint  resolutioiM  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  shaU  be  re- 
ferred to  the  apim)|»late  committee  and  aU 
joint  resolutions  introduced  in  the  Senate 
ShaU  be  refeired  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  snd  Urban  Affairs. 

"(D)  If  the  committee  of  dther  House  to 
which  a  joint  resolution  has  been  referred 
has  not  reported  the  Joint  residutlon  at  the 
end  of  30  days  after  ite  referral,  the  commit- 
tee ShaU  be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  J(^t  reaolutlon  or  of  any 
other  Joint  resolution  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  matter. 

"(E)  A  Joint  resolution  under  this  para- 
graph ShaU  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
acoOTdance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(bX4)  of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Aims  Export  Control  Act  of 
1976.  For  the  puipoee  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  joint  resolutions 
reported  or  dlsdiarged  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragrairti.  it  shaU  be  in  order 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  present  for  consideration 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  providing  procedures  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  a  Joint  resolation  under 
this  paragraph  which  may  be  similar,  if  ap- 
plicaUe,  to  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 601(bX4)  of  the  International  Security 
Assistance  snd  Arms  Export  Contnd  Act  of 
1976. 

"(F>  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  resolution  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A),  if.  before  the 
passage  by  one  House  of  a  Joint  resolution 
of  that  House,  that  House  receives  a  reeolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  matter  from 
the  other  Hodse.  then— 

"(1)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shaU  be 
the  same  as  If  no  joint  resolution  had  been 
received  from  the  other  House;  but 

"(U)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shaU  be  on 
the  Joint  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

"(5)  In  the  computation  of  the  period  of 
60  days  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  and  the 
period  of  30  days  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  paragraph  (4).  there  shaU  be 
exduded  the  days  on  a^iich  either  House  of 
Congrem  is  not  in  session  becaoseof  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain m  because  of  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congrem  rine  die.". 

(e)  CoKOttcx  SuKTiTT.— Section  7  is 
ammded  by  striking  out  subsection  (J)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Uie  following: 

"(J)  ErvacT  or  CoaiaoLS  on  Exxsmre  Cow- 
iBACis.— Tlie  export  restrictions  contained 
in  subsection  (i)  of  this  section  snd  any 
export  ccmtrols  Imposed  under  this  section 
ShaU  not  affect  any  contract  to  harvest  un- 
processed western  red  cedar  bom  State 
lands  which  was  entered  into  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1979.  and  the  performance  of  which 
would  make  the  red  cedar  available  for 
export.  Any  exptnt  oontrols  impnscd  undo* 
this  section  on  any  agricultural  commodity 
(tndudlng  fate.  oils,  and  animal  hides  and 
skins)  or  on  sny  forest  product  or  fishery 
product.  ShaU  not  affOct  any  contract  to 
export  entered  into  Xttian  the  date  on 
which  such  oontrols  are  imposed.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'contract 
to  export'  indudes.  but  is  not  limited  to.  an 
export  sales  agreement  and  an  agreement  to 
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invnt  in  an  antenortoe  wblcta  taiTolvea  the 
ezpoftof 


■  AmiCAirr  to  Rkvomo  to 
RKommnMnom.— SecUon 


(a)  Rooenon  or  PautiMiiw  Tno.— Sec- 
tkB  10  <M  UAC  App.  S4M)  k 

(1)  by  ■trtUnc  art  "M"  oadi  i>lMe  It  ap- 
PMH  UMl  taMrttav  In  Urn  tberaof"  40": 

(3)  by  atrlUnt  oat  "00"  mcIi  plaee  It  ap- 
pean  and  taiaerttoc  In  Ueu  tbcreof  "00":  and 

(S)  by  atriklnc  out  "KT  eocb  plaee  It  ap- 
paurs  and  taMitiiw  In  Ucu  thenof  "W". 

<b)  AMfcB«MMi«  Wrb  Rwftu  TO 
TO  OOCQM  Oomnana.— 

(1)  Action  oa  tfnicuioaa  aor 

TO  OVl^HI  B^VABTMHTS  OK  AB^BiCHK*^^80CUOD 

10(e)  If  awMiiidad  by  atrlUnt  out  "In  eo^ 
caae^  and  iiMtttos  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sieept 
aa  pwwtded  In  wibaafiMnn  (o).  In  each 

(S)  Rwaau  to  oom 
tanrnm    Berttan  10(d)  ia 

(A)  by  atrlklBC  out  "In  each  caae"  and  In- 
aertta«  in  Ueu  thereof  "Xnept  in  the  caae  of 
ezpotta  deacribed  in  lubaection  (o).  In  tmdi 


(B)  by  addliw  at  the  end  the  foDowtaif: 
"NotwttlMtaadbw  the  10-day  period  eet 
forth  tai  ■ibaarrinn  (b).  In  the  eaae  of  ez- 
porta  daaerlhad  tai  lubeectinn  (o).  In  each 
eaae  tai  vfaieh  the  Saeretary  detannlnea  that 
it  la  aeeeaaaiy  to  refer  an  applfcatlcn  to  any 
other  depaitant  or  aooMy  for  lU  Inf oima- 
tloB  and  lanamiMiiMlBllnnB  the  aecratary 
ahan.  taBBBBdlBtdy  upon  reeeipC  of  the  prop- 
erly ooaapieted  appMrattiw.  refer  the  appU- 
oattoB  to  audi  departiMnt  or  agency  for  ita 
review.  Sueh  review  ahaU  be  concurrent 
with   that   of   the   Department   of   Com- 


(c)  Rnar 
ItaunvB 
HMMti  la 

(1)  Iqr  inaerttaic  "in  writinc*'  after  "Infonn 
the  appUeant":  and 

(3)  by  itrlidiw  out ",  and  ahaU  aooard"  and 
all  that  foUowa  through  the  end  of  the 
paragnph  and  inaeiting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlnr  ".  Before  a  final  determination 
with  reveet  to  the  application  la  made,  the 
applicant  ahaU  be  entitled— 

"(A)  to  reapond  In  writinc  to  auch  quee- 
tiona.  conalderatlona,  or  rwwwnmenriatlona 
within  30  daya  after  receipt  of  auch  Infor- 
mation from  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  upon  the  fOInc  of  a  written  requeat 
with  the  Secretary  within  10  daya  after  the 
recdpt  of  auch  Informatioo.  to  reapood  in 
peiaoo  to  the  department  or  agency  ralaing 
auch  queatlona.  oonaideratiaoa.  or  recon- 
uiffiidatlflfie 

Hie  pravWona  of  this  paragraph  ahall  not 
apply  in  the  caie  of  exporta  deacribed  in 
■utianthni  (o).". 

(d)  Rnna  or  Arrucaar  wm  lUarKt  to 
Obrui Sectloo     10(f)(3)     la 

by  Btriking  out  the  flrat  aentonce 
and  inaeiting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f oDowinr 
"In  caaea  where  the  Secretary  haa  deter- 
mined that  an  appUeatlon  ahould  be  denied, 
the  applicant  shaU  be  informed  in  writing, 
within  0  daya  after  sueh  determlnatkin  la 
made,  of— 

"(A)  the  determination. 

"(B)  the  statutory  basis  for  ttie  propoeed 


(C)  the  poUdea  set  forth  In  section  3  of 
this  Act  which  would  be  furthered  l>y  the 


(3)  Aenow  ar 

(A)  In  pangraph  (1)  by  strlUng  out  the 
first  aantenee  and  Inaettlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "Any  departiMnt  or  agency 
to  whidi  an  appltraHcn  la  lafeiied  pursuant 
to  subaerttssi  (d)  akan  aubmtt  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  Infnrmaflnn  or  rseoounendattana 
ragnsated  with  ra^od  to  the  applicaHon 
The  inlMnatlon  or  nwnmendatleaa  shaU 
be  submitted  within  30  daya  after  the  de- 
partBMOt  or  agency  reeeivea  the  application 
or.  in  the  eaae  of  CBporta  dsarrlbBfl  in  sub- 
(o).  before  the  wpiratlon  of  the 
I  by  that  subsection.": 


(B)  In  paragraph  (3)— 
(1)  by  atrlicta  out  "If  the  head"  and  m- 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(A)  Bxoept  in  the 
of  esporta  deacribed  in  subaecUop  (o). 
U  the  head",  and 
(U)  by  addtaw  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 
"(B)  In  the  eaae  of  ezpotta  deecrlbed  In 
subsection  (o).  if  the  head  of  any  auch  de- 
partment or  agency  notlflea  the  Seeretary. 
before  the  ezpfeation  of  the  13-day  period 
in  aubaadloB  (oMl).  that  more 
la  required  for  review  by  auch  depart- 
or  agency,  the  Seeretary  ahall  notify 
the    appMcant.    pursuant    to    subaertlon 
(oXlXOi  thai  additional  time  ia  required  to 
the  appUeatlcn.  and  aneh  depart- 
agSBcy  ahaU  have  ■^fcutiiufi  mwmi 
to  consider  the  application  within  the  Umlto 
permitted  by  anbaection  (oX3X  If  sueh  de- 
partment or  agency  doee  not  submit  ita  reo- 
OBunendatlona  within  the  time  periods  per- 
ibaectlon  (o).  it  ahaO  be 
1  by  the  Seeretary  to  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  approval  of  sueh  application.". 

(4)  Acnow  BT  ram  aKUXAar.— Section 
loa)  Is  amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  such  para- 
graph the  following:  "The  proviaions  of  thla 
paragraph  ahall  not  api^  In  the  ease  of  ex- 
1in8Utaaaetlon(oX". 


(D)  what  If  any  modifications  in  or  re- 
strtcttaiB  on  the  goods  or  technology  for 
iMileh  the  Ilcenae  waa  aought  would  allow 
sueh  export  to  be  rompatlhle  wUh  export 
controls  Imposed  under  this  Act. 

"(K)  which  offloera  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Oommefoe  who  are  familiar 
with  the  appiieation  will  be  made  reaaon- 
abiy  available  to  the  applicant  for  oooaider- 
ationa  with  regard  to  sueh  modifkations  or 
reatrictloPB.  if  appropriate. 

"(P)  to  the  extent  ronaiatent  with  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Stataa.  the  apedflc  eanaMeratlans 
whieh  lad  to  the  determtaiatioo  to  deny  the 
application,  and 

"(O)  the  availability  of  appeal  prooedurea. 
The  Seeretary  ahall  allow  the  applicant  at 
least  30  days  to  reapond  to  the  Secretary^ 
detenalnation  before  the  Ucenae  application 
is  denied.". 

(e)  Abbrxosul  Paoviaioaa.— Section  10  la 


(1)  In  the  section  hearting  by  adding  "; 
na  tmvaaam"  after  "Amtcanoaa":  and 
(3)  by  addtaig  at  the  end  the  fidlowing  new 


"(k)  Cbamh  x>  nail Mgan  wtm  Arm- 

cATi<»a.— Bxeept  as  provided  in  subaertlon 
(b)(3)  of  this  aaetlon.  in  any  eaae  in  which, 
after  a  Ucenae  application  iasubnltted.  the 
Secretary  fthangea  the  requlrementa  for 
auch  a  Ucenae  application,  the  Secretary 
may  requeat  appropriate  additional  infor- 
mation of  the  applicant,  but  the  Secretary 
may  not  return  the  appUeaUon  to  the  appli- 
cant without  action  because  it  fails  to  meet 
the  changed  requlrementa. 

"(1)  Onoa  Iiwmuna.— (1)  In  any  eaae  in 
which  the  Secretary  reeeivea  a  written  re- 
quest aaUng  for  the  proper  rlasslflrarinn  of 
a  good  or  technology  on  the  control  list,  the 
Secretary  shall,  within  10  worldng  days 
alter  receipt  of  the  requeat.  inform  the 
person  making  the  requeat  ot  the  proper 


"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives a  written  requeat  for  information 
about  the  appUeahiUty  of  export  Ucenae  re- 
quirements under  thla  Ad  to  a  propoaed 
export  transaction  or  aeriea  of  tranaartlons, 
the  Secretary  shall,  within  30  daya  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  requeet.  reply  with  that  inf or- 
matlon  to  the  peraon  maktaig  the  requeat 

"(m?  Siuti.  Boannaa  AaauTAWCB.— Not 
later  than  130  daya  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thla  subaertlon.  the  Secretary 
ShaU  devdop  and  trananit  to  the  Congress 
a  plan  to  assist  smaU  hnsiiiiaafa  in  the 
export  llcmslng  application  procem  under 
this  Act  The  phut  shaU  indude.  among 
other  thinga.  arrangementa  for  counseling 
smaU  buaineaaea  on  filing  appUcattaia  and 
Identifying  goods  or  technology  on  the  con- 
trol Ud.  proposala  for  aeminais  and  confer- 
ences to  educate  smaU  biislnMsia  on  export 
controls  and  lioenaing  proceduiea,  and  the 
preparation  of  inf oimatlonal  brodiurea. 

"(n)  Rooaxs  ow  iMwnm  ArrucAnoin.- 
(1)  Not  later  than  100  daya  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  aubaectkm.  and  not 
later  than  the  end  of  each  3-month  period 
thereafter,  the  Seeretary  shaU  subaalt  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreipi  Affain  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreacntatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Houahig.  and  Urban  Af- 
fain of  the  Senate  a  report  llatlng— 

"(A)  aU  applications  on  wUch  action  was 
completed  during  the  preceding  3-month 
period  and  which  required  a  period  longer 
than  the  period  permitted  umler  aubaertion 
(c).  (fXl).  or  (h)  of  this  aectlon.  as  the  eaae 
may  be.  before  notlflcatlon  of  a  dedalon  to 
approve  or  deny  the  application  waa  aent  to 
the  applicant;  and 

"(B)  tan  a  separate  section.  aU  applications 
which  have  been  in  procem  for  a  period 
longer  than  the  period  permitted  under  aub- 
sectlon  (c).  (fxi).  or  (h)  of  this  section,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  upon  which  final 
action  haa  not  been  taken. 

"(3)  With  regard  to  each  application,  each 
Usting  ShaU  identify- 

"(A)  the  application  ease  number; 

"(B)  the  value  of  the  goods  or  technology 
to  which  the  application  relates: 

"(C)  the  country  of  deat.lnat.ion  of  the 
goods  or  technologr. 

"(D)  the  date  on  which  the  appUeatlon 
was  received  by  the  Secretary: 

"(■)  the  date  on  which  the  Seeretary  ap- 
proved or  denied  the  application; 

"(P)  the  date  on  whieh  the  notification  of 
approval  or  denial  of  the  application  waa 
sent  to  the  applicant;  and 

"(O)  the  total  number  of  days  which 
alspawl  between  reedpt  of  the  application. 
In  Its  properly  completed  form,  and  the  ear- 
Uer  of  the  last  day  of  the  3-manth  period  to 
which  the  report  relatea.  or  the  date  on 
which  notiflcation  of  approval  or  denial  of 
the  appUeatlon  was  sent  to  the  applicant 

"(3)  With  rasped  to  an  appUeatlon  which 
waa  referred  to  other  depaitmenta  or  agen- 
dea.  the  Usting  Shan  alao  indude- 

"(A)  the  dapartmenU  or  sgenciee  to  which 
the  appUeatlon  waa  referred; 

"(B)  the  date  or  datea  of  sudi  referral; 
and 

"(C)  the  date  or  dates  on  which  reoom- 
mendatlona  were  reodved  from  thoee  de- 
partments or  agendea. 

"(4)  With  re«iert  to  an  application  re- 
ferred to  any  other  department  or  agency 
which  did  not  submit  or  haa  not  submitted 
ita  remmmmdations  on  the  application 
within  the  period  permitted  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  to  submit  such  rec- 
ommendationa.  the  listing  shaU  also  in- 
dude— 
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"(A)  the  office  wspondMe  for  _ 

the  appUeatlon  and  the  positing  of  the  oMI- 
oer  responsible  forlthe  office;  and 

"(B)  the  period  of  time  that  dapaed 
before  the  recoraaiendatians  were  submitted 
or  that  has  dapaed  dnce  referral  of  the  ap- 
pUeatlon. aa  the  eaae  may  be. 

"(5)  Bach  report  ahaU  alao  provide  an  in- 
troductlonirtildi  dontaim— 

"(A)  a  summary  bf  the  number  of  appUca- 
tloos  deacribed  in  |Mragraph  (IXA)  and  (B) 
of  this  subeectiod.  and  the  value  of  the 
goods  or  technology  involved  In  the  appUca- 
tions.  groiqied; 

"(I)  the  numbe^  of  daya  which 
before  action  on  ttie  applicatlona 
pleted.  or  whldi  fa^  dapaed  wtthout  acHon 
on  the  appUcaUooa  being  wrniplatad.  as  fd- 
lows:  01  to  73  daya.  70  to  SO  daya,  tl  to  106 
days.  100  to  130  days,  and  mora  than  130 
days;  and 

"(U)  the  number  of  days  whid 
before  action  on  t|ie  appUcatkos 
pleted.  or  iriileh  tkm  dapaed  wfthont  action 
on  the  appllcatloai  bdng  completad.  beyond 
the  period  permitted  under  subaertlon  (c), 
(fXl),  or  (h)  of  thii  aectlon  for  the 
ing  of  appllcatkaja,  as  fOUoaK 
than  IS  daya.] 
to  00  daya,  and  1 

"(B)  a  summary  | 
of  the  number  • 
paragraph  (IXA)  i 
andthevaluei 
volved  in  the  i 
was  not  completed  li 

"(o)  BxroBxs  lol 


^  30  daya.  31  to  48  days.  46 

I  than  60  days:  and 

'  country  of  ilsdinatinii 

ippUcatlons  rtwrrlBail  In 

UBHrf  thla  aubaectlon. 

!  goods  or  tm'himlMgy  in- 

on  whldi  action 

lOOdaya. 

r  OooaaouT- 
no  OoaaoTTB.— <t)  FIftaen  wofUag  days 
after  the  date  of  t4nuX  fOIng  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  an  indiviSual  validated  Meenae  ap- 
plication for  the  export  of  goods  or  taduad- 
ogy  to  a  country  that  maintataiB  opart  con- 
trols on  such  good!  or  technology  puiauant 
to  the  agreement  bf  the  govenuMMta  par- 
ticipating tai  the  gr^  known  aa  the  Ooordi- 
naUng  OaaDBlttee.|a  Ilcenae  for  the  tranaae- 
tion  specified  in|  the  appUeatlon  ahaU 
beeooM  vaUd  and  tff ecthre  and  the  goods  or 
tedinology  are  antboriaed  for  export  pursu- 
ant to  such  Ueenae  tmliws 

"(A)  the  applfaallon  haa  been  otherwiae 
approved  by  the  Swretary.  tai  wlitdi  eaae  It 
shaU  be  vaUd  and  ^tfoctire  aeoordtaw  to  the 
terawof  thei 

"(B)  the  applkallon  has  been  denied  by 
the  Secretary  porMiant  to  thla  aaetlan  and 
the  applicant  haa  ^een  so  iafocmad.  or  the 
applicant  haa  bee^  taiformed.  .punoant  to 
aubaectlon  (fX3)  of  tUs  aeetloo.  that  the  ap- 
pUeatlon should  be  Ideided:  or 

"(C)  the  Saeretkry  requtaes  addltlanal 
time  to  oonakler  the  appUratton  and  the  ap- 
plicant has  been  aoliiiforaied. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  nott- 
flea  an  appUdut  purauant  to  paragraph 
(IXC)  that  more  tl^ie  Is  requtaed  to  eenalder 
an  taMUvMual  validated  Ucenae  appUeatton.  a 


ipedflad  tai  the 
vaUd  and  effective 
areauthoilaed 
to  such  Ilcenae  30  work- 
that  such  Ueenae  ap- 
flled  with  the  Secre- 


Ucense  for  the 
application  ahi 
and  the  goods 
for  export 
ing  days  after  I 
pUeatkm  waa  f  < 
tary  unlf^ — 

"(A)  the  appUeaUon  has  been  otherwiae 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  in  whldi  eaae  It 
ShaU  be  vaUd  and  gff ecttre  aceordtaig  to  the 
terma  of  the  approilal:  or 

"(B)  the  application  has  been  denied  by 
the  Secretary  purdiant  to  this  section  and 
the  applicant  has  leen  so  informed,  or  the 
applicant  haa  beeii  taiformed.  pursuant  to 
subsection  (fX3)  of  Ithis  section,  that  the  ap- 
plication should  be  denied. 


"(3)  In  reviewing  an  taidivtdual  Uceiae  ap- 
pUeatlon subjert  to  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary ahaU  evaluate  the  information  art 
forth  tai  the  application  and  the  reUabOlty 
oftbeend-iwr. 

"(4)  NMhlng  tai  this  subaection  ShaU  affert 
the  aoope  or  avaOabaity  of  Ucenaea  authorix- 
taK  multipie  exports  srt  forth  tai  section 
4(aX3)ofthlaAct 

"(8)  Hie  proviaions  of  this  subsection 
ShaU  take  effort  4  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Export  Adminlstra- 
BMnAaenU  Art  of  ISOS.". 

lU-TMHJimNi. 

(a)  la  Oanui Section  11(a)  (SO  VAC. 

Appu  M10(a))  Is  amended  by  tanertlng  after 
"violataa"  the  fdlowing:  "or  conspires  to  or 
attenpCa  to  violate". 

(b)  WnxvoL  ViouTioiTs.-Section  11(b)  is 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  atrlUng  out  "exports  anything  con- 
trary to"  and  taiBWthig  tai  Ueu  thereof  "vio- 
latea  or  consptaes  to  or  attempts  to  violate"; 

(B)  by  atrtUng  out  "sueh  exports"  and  tai- 
aerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  exports  in- 

■  I  I.  !■■  ■  ilfr 

voivev . 

(C)  by  taiserttaw  after  "benefit  of  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  or  that  the  destination  or  intend- 
ed ikatliialliMi  of  the  goods  or  technology 
Invblvod  ia,":  and 

(D)  by  otrlking  out  "country  to  which  ex- 
porta are  restricted  for  national  security  or" 
and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "controlled 
country  or  any  country  to  which  exports  are 
controlled  for": 

(3)  In  pariagraidi  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
lad  aentenoe;  and 

(3)  by  addtaig  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Any  person  who  possesses  any  goods 
or  technology 

"(A)  with  the  taitent  to  export  such  goods 
or  technology  in  violatimi  of  an  export  con- 
trd  tanpnaert  under  section  8  or  6  of  this  Art 
or  any  regulaUan.  order,  or  Ucenae  issued 
with  rmpuct  to  such  control,  or 

"(B)  knowing  or  having  reason  to  bellere 
that  the  goods  cr  technology  would  be  so 
exported. 

shaU.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  an  export 
contRd  Impoeed  under  aectlon  8  («>  any  reg- 
nlatlan.  order,  or  license  issued  with  reaped 
to  such  control),  be  subjed  to  the  penalties 
srt  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  thla  subaection 
and  ahall.  in  the  eaae  of  a  viotaktion  of  an 
export  oontnl  tanpoaed  under  section  6  (or 
any  regulatloa.  order,  or  Ilcenae  iasued  with 
regpert  to  audi  eontrol).  be  aubjert  to  the 
penaltlea  art  forth  tai  subaertlon  (a). 

"(4)  Any  person  who  takes  any  actka  with 
the  Intent  to  evade  the  proviaions  of  this 
Art  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  Ucenae 
issued  under  this  Ad  diaU  be  aubjert  to  the 
penalttea  art  forth  In  aubaectlon  (a),  except 
that  In  the  eaae  of  an  evaslan  of  an  export 
ootttrd  tanpoaed  under  aectlon  8  or  6  of  thla 
Art  (or  any  regulation,  order,  or  Ucenae 
Iasued  with  respert  to  such  control),  such 
peraon  ahaU  be  aubjert  to  the  penaltlea  art 
forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  thia  snbaectlan. 

"(8)  Nothtaig  tai  this  subsection  or  subaec- 
tion (a)  ahaU  Umit  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  define  by  regulations  violations 
under  thla  Act". 

(c)  Cnm  naMLnas;  AamaiaiaAnvx  Sahc- 
noaa.— Section  11(c)  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "head"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows in  paragraph  (1)  through  "thereof." 
and  inantlng  tai  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
(and  offloen  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ooauneroe  spedfically  dealgnated 
by  the  Seeretaryr;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
paragnpho: 


"(3)  An  exoqitlon  may  not  be  made  to  any 
order  iasued  under  this  Art  irtildi  revokes 
the  authority  of  a  United  Stataa  person  to 
export  goods  or  teduMdogy  unlem  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Bouae  of 
Representatfvea  and  the  Committee  on 
Bankhig,  Houstaig.  and  Urban  Affata*  of  the 
Senate  are  first  consulted  «*»MM»i.faij  the 
exception. 

"(4)  The  Preeident  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide standards  for  eatabUahtaig  levda  of  dvU 
penalty  provided  tai  thla  subsection  based 
upon  the  snriniisnrm  of  the  violatlaa.  the 
culpability  <rf  the  violator,  and  the  violator's 
record  of  cooperation  wlUi  the  Oovemment 
tai  dladostaw  the  vkdation.". 

(d)  Rowaaa  or  Pbultixb.— Section  11(e) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  taiaerttaig  after  "subsection  (c)"  the 
foUowlnr  ".  or  any  amounU  reallaed  from 
the  forf dture  of  any  property  intered  or 
proceeds  pursuant  to  subsection  (g).";  and 

(3)  by  inaerting  atiia  "refund  any  such 
penalty"  the  foUowlnr  "impoeed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)". 

(e)  FuarBiniBxa;  ftioa  Ooancnoaa.— 
Section  11  la  amended— 

(1)  by  redeaignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (i);  and 

(2)  by  tanerttng  after  subsection  (f)  the 
foUowing  new  subsections: 

"(g)  FoaFxiruaa  or  PBuraaii  lanxor 
Aas  PaocoDa.— (1)  Any  person  who  is  con- 
victed under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  a  viola- 
tion of  an  export  control  Impoeed  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Art  (or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  Ucenae  Iasued  with  respert  to  sudi  con- 
trol) shall,  tai  addition  to  any  other  penalty, 
forf dt  to  the  United  Statea- 

"(A)  any  of  that  peraon's  Intered  in.  secu- 
rity of.  daim  agahMt,  or  property  or  con- 
tractual rights  of  any  Und  in  the  goods  or 
tangflde  items  that  were  the  subjert  of  the 
violation; 

"(B)  any  of  that  person^  intocd  tai.  secu- 
rity of,  datan  againrt.  or  property  or  con- 
tractual rl^ts  of  any  kind  in  tandble  prop- 
erty that  was  used  in  the  export  or  attempt 
to  export  that  was  the  subjed  of  the  vfcria- 
tlovand 

"(C)  any  of  that  person's  piopeity  oonstl- 
tuttng.  or  derived  from,  any  proceeds  ob- 
tained directly  or  Indirectly  as  a  reault  of 
the  violation. 

"(3)  The  iwocedures  In  any  forfeiture 
under  this  subsection,  and  the  dutlea  and 
authority  of  the  courta  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  General  with  waptet  to 
any  forf  dture  action  under  this  subsection 
or  with  resped  to  any  property  that  may  be 
subjert  to  forfeiture  under  this  subsection. 
ahaU  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1063  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

"(h)  PatoB  Coavzciioaa.— No  person  oon- 
vteted  of  a  violation  of  section  703,  704,  or 
766  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  section 
4(b)  of  the  Internal  Security  Art  of  1080  (SO 
UJB.C.  783(b)).  or  aectkm  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Contrd  Art  (33  VAC  3778)  shaU  be 
eUgiUe.  at  the  diacretlon  of  the  Secretary, 
to  apply  for  or  uae  any  export  Uoenae  under 
this  Art  for  a  period  of  up  to  10  yean  from 
the  date  of  the  conviction.  The  Secretary 
may  revoke  any  export  license  under  this 
Art  in  which  such  person  has  an  intered  at 
the  time  of  the  conviction.". 

(f)  Tacaaicu.  AMaaimaar.— Section  11(1), 
as  redesignated  l>y  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Is  amwKlert  by  striking  out  "or  (f )"  and 
taiserttaig  tai  Ueu  thereof  "(f).  (g).  or  (h)". 


12(a) 


111.  I 

(a)   Obibul  AuTHoarrr.— Section 
(SO  UAC.  App.  2411(a))  is  amended— 


TOOft 
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i  Uon 


(1)  by  Inartlnc  "(1)"  Inunedtetely  before 
tbe  flnt  Mntenoe; 

(3)  by  strikiiic  out  "nMli  invnUcatioiiB 
■nd**  aod  tnwrtinc  In  lieu  tbereof  "aucfa  In- 
TCrtliaUan  vtthin  the  United  Statet.  voA 
the  OoBuniHiaiier  of  Cuitaina  (and  offloen 
or  enployecs  of  the  United  SUtea  Cuetona 
Senrloe  ipedflcaHy  deaisnated  by  the  Com- 
mlMioner)  nay  make  such  inveatlcationa 
oatakle  of  the  United  Statea.  and  the  head 
of  aueh  department  or  agency  (and  such  of- 
tleera  or  employees)  may"; 

<3)  by  itrlUnc  out  "the  district  court  of 
the  United  Statea  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacte 
business,  upon  appMcatkm.  and"  and  Insert- 
taic  In  lieu  thereof  "a  district  court  of  the 
United  Statea.": 

(4)  by  addinc  at  the  end  the  foOowlnc  new 
aentcnee:  "In  addition  to  the  authority  oon- 
femd  by  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
(and  officers  or  employeca  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary) may  conduct,  outside  the  United 
Statea.  pre-ilcenoe  Investigations  and  post- 
ahipment  verifications  of  Items  licensed  for 
export,  and  tanestlgaMans  In  the  enfnce- 
ment  of  seetioa  S  of  this  Act":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragrapba: 

■■(3XA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
thte  paragraph,  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  Is  authorlMd.  In  the  enforcement  of 
thto  Act.  to  ssareh.  detain  (after  search), 
and  aciae  goods  or  technology  at  those  ports 
of  entry  or  exit  from  tbe  United  States 
where  offteers  of  the  Customs  Service  are 
authnrlaed  by  law  to  conduct  such  seardiea. 
detention,  and  aeinirea.  and  at  those  places 
outside  the  United  States  where  the  Cus- 
tOBM  Servtee.  pursuant  to  agreemenU  or 
other  arrangementt  with  other  countriea.  is 
autboriaed  to  peifuim  enforcement  aetivl- 
tlea. 

"(B)  An  officer  of  the  United  SUtes  Cus- 
toms Service  nuy  do  the  following  in  carry- 
ing out  enforcement  authority  under  this 
Act: 

"(i)  Stop,  search,  and  wamine  a  vehicle. 
irrfl.  aircraft,  or  person  on  which  or  whom 
audi  officer  haa  reaaonable  cause  to  suspect 
there  are  any  goods  or  technology  that  has 
been.  Is  being,  or  Is  about  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  Statea  in  violation  of  this 
Act. 

"(11)  Seardi  any  package  or  contahirr  In 
wlilch  such  officer  has  reasonalde  cause  to 
siHpect  there  are  any  goods  or  technology 
that  hM  been,  la  being,  or  is  about  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Statea  in  violation 
<tf  thiaAet. 

"(ill)  Detain  (aftCT  search)  or  seise  and 
secure  for  trial  any  goods  or  twhnnfcigy  on 
or  about  such  vehlde.  vessel,  aircraft,  or 
person,  or  in  such  package  or  container.  If 
such  officer  has  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  goods  or  technology  has  been.  Is  being, 
or  is  about  to  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  in  vMatloB  of  this  Act. 

"(iv)  Make  arresU  without  warrant  for 
any  violatiOB  of  thia  Act  ooaomttted  in  his  or 
her  prmmas  or  view  or  If  the  officer  has 
probable  eauae  to  believe  that  the  peraon  to 
be  arrested  has  committed  or  Is  committing 
audi  a  violation 

The  arrest  authoity  conferred  by  clause 
(iv)  of  this  subparagraph  Is  in  addition  to 
any  arrest  authority  under  otho-  laws. 

"(SMA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shaU  have  the 
rcsponttiillty  for  the  enforcement  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  snd.  In  the  enforcement  of 
other  provWons  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
iB  authoriaed  to  search,  detain  <after 


search),  and  setae  goods  or  technology  at 
those  iriaeea  within  the  United  Statea  other 
than  thoae  porta  specified  in  paragraph 
(SXA)  of  this  subsection.  The  search,  deten- 
tion (after  search),  or  aelsure  of  goods  or 
technology  at  thoae  porU  and  plaoea  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  OXA)  may  be  conducted 
by  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Commeroe  designated  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commlsslaner 
of  Customs  or  a  peraon  rtesignsted  by  tbe 


"(B)  The  Secretary  may  designate  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Export  Bnf  oroement 
of  the  Department  of  Commeres  to  do  the 
following  In  carrying  out  enforcement  au- 
thority under  this  Act: 

"(1)  Execute  any  warrant  or  other  procem 
issued  by  a  court  or  officer  of  competent  Ju- 
riadictlon  with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  provlrtoos  of  this  Act 

"(U)  Make  arrests  without  warrant  for  any 
violation  of  this  Act  coouBlttsd  In  his  or  her 
presence  or  view,  or  if  the  officer  or  employ- 
ee has  probable  cauae  to  believe  that  the 
pemn  to  be  arreated  has  committed  or  is 
committing  such  a  violation. 

"(ill)  Carry  firearms  in  carrying  out  any 
setivity  d«acribert  in  clauae  (1)  or  (U). 

"(4)  The  authorttlea  conferred  by  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  shaO  be  exercised  pursu- 
ant to  regulatkaaa  promulgated  by  the  At- 
torney General  concerning  aearehea.  deten- 
tknM.  stops,  exsmlnatlons,  selxures.  arrests, 
executkm  of  warrants,  or  use  of  firearma. 

"(S)  All  caaes  involving  violations  of  this 
Act  shall  be  ref  ored  to  the  Secretary  for 
purpoaea  of  determining  dvll  penaltiea  and 
sADinlstratlve  sanctions  under  sectlan  11(c) 
of  this  Act.  or  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
criminal  action  In  accordance  with  thia  Act. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provialon 
of  law.  the  United  States  Customs  Service 
may  expend  in  the  enforcement  of  export 
controls  undo*  this'  Act  not  more  than 
$13,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  10S5  and  not 
more  than  $14,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
1966 

"(7)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  ExJDort  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  AmendmenU  Act  of  1966.  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury,  shall  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  procedures  setting  forth.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsecUoo.  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  United  Statea  Customs  Service  In  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary,  with  tbe  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  may  publiah  proce- 
durm  for  the  sharing  of  Inf otmatlon  in  ao- 
cordaooe  with  subsection  (cXS)  of  this  see- 
tioa.  and  proosdures  for  the  submission  to 
the  appropriate  departmenU  and  agendea 
by  private  persona  of  Information  relating 
to  the  enf  oroemcBt  of  thia  Act. 

"(i)  For  purpoam  of  thia  ssctlon.  a  refer- 
ence to  the  enforcement  of  thia  Act  or  to  a 
violation  of  this  Act  Includes  a  reference  to 
the  enforcement  or  a  violation  of  any  regu- 
latkm.  order,  or  license  Issued  under  this 
Act.", 
(b)  OowFiaaaiuuTT.— Section  13(cXI)  U 


(1)  by  striking  out  "DepartmenU  or  agen- 
cies which  obtain"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Any  department  or  agency  which 
obtains": 

(3)  by  Inserting  ".  Inrliiding  Information 
potainlng  to  any  Investigation."  after  "en- 
forcement of  this  Act": 

(S)  by  striking  out  "the  department"  and 
insnting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  department": 
and 


(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowinr 
"Tbe  Secretary  and  the  CommlsBloner  of 
Customs,  upon  request,  shall  exchange  any 
licensing  and  enforcement  information  with 
each  other  whi^  is  necessary  to  facilitate 
enforcement  efforts  and  eff ecUve  license  de- 
dslocM.  Tbe  Secretary,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  shall 
consult  on  a  continuing  basis  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  heada  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agendea  which  obtain  informa- 
tion subject  to  this  paragraph,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  such  InfiMma- 
tion.". 
8CC 114.  Aommanunvi  paociBUBk. 

Section  13  (60  VAC.  App.  3413)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  the  section  hearting  by  striking  out 
"tsmmmom  Tmom  Caetum  Paovisioas  Rc- 
LATHNI  TO": 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "and  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section"  after  "IKcXSr: 
and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(c)  FkocDOBSs  RxLATiira  TO  Civn.  Pnair 
Tm  am  Saacnmrn.— <1)  In  any  case  in 
which  a  dvfl  penalty  or  other  civil  sanction 
(other  than  a  temporary  denial  order  or  a 
penalty  or  sanction  for  a  violation  of  asetlan 
6)  is  sought  under  ssctlon  11  <tf  this  Act.  the 
charged  party  Is  entitled  to  reoetve  a  f  «nal 
complaint  specifying  tbe  eharges  and.  at  his 
or  her  request,  to  contest  the  chargaa  in  a 
hearing  before  an  adminlBtrattve  law  Judge. 
Subject  to  the  provislaaa  of  this  subsection, 
any  such  hearing  aball  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  sectlans  556  and  WT  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  With  the  approval  of 
the  administrative  law  Judge,  tbe  Govern- 
ment may  preaent  evidence  in  camera  in  the 
preaenoe  of  the  charged  party  or  his  or  her 
representative.  After  tbe  hearing,  tbe  ad- 
minlstrathre  Uw  Judge  shaD  make  findings 
of  fact  and  concluslnns  of  law  in  a  written 
^rtminn  which  aball  be  referred  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shaD.  in  a  written 
order,  atfirm.  modify,  or  vacate  the  dedslon 
of  the  administrative  law  Judge  within  30 
days  after  rsoetving  the  dedslon.  Tbe  order 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final  and  is  not 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

"(3)  The  proceedingi  deaeribad  In  parar 
graph  (1)  shaU  be  conduded  within  a  period 
of  1  year  after  the  complaint  la  submitted, 
unlea  the  administrative  law  Judge  extends 
such  period  for  good  cauae  shown. 
"(d)  iMPosmoii  or  TmpoaaBT  Dmux 
1)  In  any  ease  tai  whleb  it  is  nec- 
in  the  public  taiterest,  to  prevent  an 
tanminent  violatkn  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation, order,  or  Uosnse  Issued  under  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  may.  without  a  hearing, 
issue  an  order  temporarily  denying  United 
Statea  export  prtvilegeo  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  a  'temporary 
denial  order')  to  a  person.  A  temporary 
denial  order  may  be  effective  no  longer  than 
60  days  unlea  leuewed  In  writing  by  the 
Secretary  for  additional  6a4ay  periods  in 
order  to  prevent  such  an  Imminent  viola- 
tion, except  that  a  teeoporary  denial  order 
may  be  renewed  only  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  la  provided. 

"(3)  A  temporary  denial  order  shall  define 
the  imminent  violation  and  state  why  the 
temporary  denial  order  was  granted  without 
a  hearing.  The  person  or  persons  subject  to 
the  issuance  or  renewal  of  a  temporary 
denial  order  may  file  an  appeal  of  the  issu- 
ance or  renewal  of  the  temporary  denial 
order  with  an  administrative  law  Judge  who 
shall,  within  10  working  days  afto-  the 
appeal  Is  filed,  recommend  that  the  tempo- 
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rary  denial  order  be  affirmed,  modified,  or 
vacated.  Partlas{may 
other  material  to  [the  Judge.  Tke  i 
datlon  of  the  atkainlstratlve  lav , 
be  submitted  toTthe  Secretary 
dtber  accept,  relwt.  or  modify  the 
mendation  by  written  order  wtthtai  5 
Ing  days  after  receiving  the 
tlon.  The  wrttte^  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  preoedbg  sentence  shall  be  final 
and  is  not  subJeat  to  Judicial  review.  The 
temporary  denial  order  shall  be  affirmed 
only  if  it  is  reasonable  to  beUeve  that  the 
order  is  requirsdj  in  the  public  interest  to 
prevent  an  immlwnt  vfcdatlon  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  Ueenae  Issued 
under  this  Act 

"(e)  Amsu  nam  Licma  Donua.— A 
determinatlan  of  the  Secretary, 
Uon  10(f)  of  this  kct  to  deny  a  \ 
be  appealed  by  the  apiillcant  to  an  I 
trative  law  Judge  frho  shaU  have  the  author^ 
ity  to  conduct  proceedings  to  determine 
only  whether  the  item  sought  to  be  export- 
ed is  in  fact  on  fhe  control  list  Such  pto- 
cfwilngs  shall  becondueted  within  90  daya 
after  the  appeal  k  filed.  Any  dslarmlnation 
by  an  sdmlntatrsuve  law  Judge  under  this 
subsection  and  ill  matertals  fllad  before 
sudi  Judge  in  tb^  prooeedingB  aball  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Saeratary.  who  shaD  either 
affirm  or  vacate  toe  determinatlaB  In  a  writ- 
ten decision  within  30  days  after  rseefving 
the  determinattan.  The  Secretary^  written 
decision  shall  be  final  and  is  not  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  Subject  to  the  '«-«*■""- 
provided  to  sectite  13(c)  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary's  ded^  shall  be  puhHahert  in 
the  Federal  Rei^4ee.". 

8BC  Hi.  ANNDAL  l^OgT. 

(a)  Ouaiaaial  or  Rbobt.— flection 
14(aX15)  (50  XJM.C.  App.  34M(aNlS))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  analysis"  and 
aU  that  follows  r 

(b)  Aaumnut  Raruaiuw  Raqvma- 
iiBR8.-SeetlOB  It  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  the  f Oltowing: 

"(d)  RVOKT  0«  EZFOBTS  TO  OOiRaOUB 

Oooarans.— The  Becretary  shaU  indode  In 
each  annual  repo^  a  detidled  report  which 
lists  every  Ucensa  for  exports  to  eontrolled 
countries  which  was  approved  under  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  fiseal  year.  Such 
report  shall  spedly  to  whom  the  Ueenae  was 
granted,  the  type  of  goods  or  technology  ex- 
ported, and  the  country  receiving  the  gooda 
or  technology.  Tlie  Information  required  by 
this  subssctlon  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  lake)  of  this  Aet 

"(e)  RaroKT  b>  Domanc  ■ooaKsac 
IMPSCT  or  Bafu»s  to  OomaouB  Ooiiii- 
lana.— The  Seerkary  shall  Indnde  in  each 
annual  report  a  qetaUed  destilutiou  of  the 
extent  of  Injury  to  United  States  taidustry 
and  the  extent  of  Job  displawment  caused 
by  United,8tatea  tzports  of  goods  and  tedi- 
mdogy  to  eontraUed  countries.  The  annual 
report  shall  also  mdude  a  full  analysis  of 
the  consequenoeg  of  exports  of  turnkey 
idants  and  manufacturing  fadUUes  to  con- 
trolled countriea  jwhlch  are  oaed  by  such 
countries  to  prodiice  goods  for  export  to  the 
United  Statea  or|  to  compete  with  United 
States  products  in  export  oiaiketa.". 
8K.  lie  UNDg*  tmttwtun  or  finMimrg  pok 

■XPOKI  ADHOnsnATIOH:  nCULA- 

nONB. 

(a)  IM  OmBui-Sectlon  15  (50  U3.C. 

App.  3414)  is  ameiilwl  to  read  aa  follows: 

"AmmnsTBATivi  inn  aaonLATOBT  urrmauxr 

"Bmc.  15.  (a)  Uhmaa  Sacwtsar  or  Ctw- 

ifBBCB.— The  President  shall  appoint  by  and 

with  tbe  advice  aM  consent  of  tbe  Senate. 

an    Under    Secrdtary    of    Commerce    for 
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Administration  who  shall  carry  out 
an  fttnctiona  of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
whkh  were  drlrgated  to  the  office  of  the 
tary  of  Cnmmfrce  for  Itade 
before  the  date  ol  the  enact- 

of  the  Export  Administration  Amend- 

Aet  of  1965.  and  audi  other  funetloas 
under  this  Aet  whiefa  were  delegated  to  such 
ottlee  before  aueh  date  of  enactment  as  the 
Secretary  may  delegate.  The  Secretary  shall 
rtesignatr  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Oamaame  to  aarist  the  Under  Secretary  in 
carrying  oat  such  fimetlops. 

"(b)  faaoaac*  or  RaonuTiain.— The  Pred- 
dent  and  the  Secretary  may  issue  such  regu- 

aa  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  mo- 
of  tUs  Aet  Any  sudi  regulations 

to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
5(a),  6(a),  7(a),  or  8(b)  may  apply  to  the  fl- 
JMUidng,  tnmvorting,  or  other  aervldng  of 
exporta  and  tbe  participation  ttierein  by 
any  person.  Any  such  rcgulationB  the  pur- 
poae  of  whldi  Is  to  carry  out  the  providons 
of  section  5,  or  of  section  4(a)  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  administering  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5,  may  be  issued  only  after  the  regula- 
tkna  are  submitted  for  review  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary a<  Dffensa,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
sudi  other  departments  and  agendea  as  the 
Secretary  conslderB  appropriate.  The  pre- 
ceding acntenoe  does  not  require  the  concur- 
rence or  approval  of  any  official,  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  which  such  regulations 
are  submlttad. 

"(e)  AaaawuTs  to  Rboulatiohs.— If  the 
Secretary  propoaes  to  amend  regulations 
issued  under  this  Act  the  Secretary  shaU 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Attain  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  intoit  and 
rationale  of  audi  amendments.  Such  report 
ShaU  evaluate  the  coat  and  burdm  to  United 
Statea  exporteta  of  the  propoeed  amend- 
ments In  relatkm  to  any  enhancement  of  11- 
cenaing  otajecttvea.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  twshnlral  advisory  oommittees 
authoriaed  under  aectlon  5(h)  of  this  Act  in 
formulating  or  ammrting  regulations  issued 
under  this  Act  The  procedures  defined  by 
regulationa  in  effect  <m  January  1,  1984, 
with  respect  to  sectlans  4  and  5  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  in  effect  unlem  the  Secretary 
determinea,  oo  the  basis  of  substantial  and 
rdlable  evidence,  that  specific  change  is 
necessary  to  enhance  the  prevention  of  di- 
veraiaaa  of  exports  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  aeeurity  of  the 
United  States  or  to  reduce  the  licensing  and 
paperwork  burden  on  exporters  and  their 
distrlbutOBB.". 

(b)  Pat  roa  thb  Umaa  SacaxTAXT.— Sec- 
tion 5814  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "Under  Secretary  of 
Cnmmeree  for  Export  Admlnixtration." 
after  "Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Economic  Atfalra.". 

(c)  Pat  poa  tbx  AaaisTAirr  Sboxtaxixs.— 
Sectlan  5315  of  such  UUe  is  amoided  by 
striking  out 

"Aadatant  Secretaries  of  Commeroe  (8)." 
and  inaertlug  in  lieu  thereof 
"Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  (13).". 

(d)  Erttma  Datx.— The  providons  of 
seetloa  15(a)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Aet  of  1879.  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  sectioo,  and  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shaU 
take  ^ect  on  October  1. 1985. 

(e)  Boaon  Act.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority (within  the  meaning  of  aectlon  401 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974) 
which  ia  provided  under  this  secticm  shall  be 
effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  tbe 


extent  or  in  sudi  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriatisB  Acta. 

BBC  117.  UgfililfHim. 

Section  16  (50  V&C.  App.  3415)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "natural 
or  manmartf  substance."  after  "article.": 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  tbe  term  'technology'  meaiM  the  in- 
formation and  know-how  (whether  in  tangi- 
Ue  form,  such  as  modds,  prototypes,  draw- 
sketches,  diagrams.  Uu^irints.  or 
or  in  intangible  form,  sudi  ss 
training  or  tertinlnal  aervicm)  that  can  be 
used  to  design,  produce,  mamifarture,  uti- 
lize, or  reoonstmet  goods,  hwIikWhj  comput- 
er software  and  tedinlcal  data,  but  not  the 
goods  theaudves;": 

(3)  by  rertfsignattng  paragraph  (5)  aa 
paragraph  (8):  and 

(4)  by  tnecrtlng  after  paragraidi  (4)  the 
fidlowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  the  term  'export'  means— 

"(A)  an  actual  shipment  transfer,  or 
transmission  of  goods  or  technology  out  of 
the  United  States: 

"(B)  a  transfer  of  goods  or  technology  in 
the  United  Statea  to  an  embassy  or  affiliate 
of  a  controlled  country:  or 

"(C)  a  transfer  to  any  person  of  goods  or 
techmdogy  either  within  the  United  States 
or  outside  of  the  United  Statea  with  the 
knoiriedge  or  intent  that  the  goods  or  tedi- 
nology  wlU  be  shipped,  tranaferred.  or  trans- 
mitted to  an  unauthorlaed  recipient 

"(6)  the  term  'controlled  country*  means  a 
controDed  country  under  section  5(bXl)  of 
this  Act 

"(7)  the  term  'United  Statea*  means  the 
States  of  the  United  Statea.  the  Dtatrict  of 
Columbia,  and  any  commonwealth,  terri- 
tory. d9ondency,  or  possrsricn  of  the 
United  States,  and  Indudes  the  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  as  defined  in  sectlan  3(a)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shdf  Lands  Act  (43 
VA.C  13Sl(a)):  and". 
SK.  lit.  amcr  ON  oragB  ACI& 

(a)  CtABimiNi  AMBoaixarr.— Section  17(a) 
(SO  XS&C.  App.  3416(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Nothing"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thoeof  "Bkoept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act  nothing". 

(b)  Acr  Nor  To  Arvacr  Cxstahi  Vaan- 
aioaa  or  AaaicuunaAi.  Act  op  1970.— Seo- 
ti(m  17  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(f)  ASBICnLTOBAL  ACT  OP  1970.— NOtUng 

in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  providans  of  the 
last  sentence  of  section  813  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  (7  U&C.  6130-3).". 
VMC  lid  AUISOHZATION  OP  AFPBOPBUTIONB. 

Section  18  (50  U&C.  App.  3417)  is  smend- 
ed  to  r^ad  as  follows: 

"AUTHoaiXATioa  OP  ArraoPBiAnoMS 

"Sac.  18.  (a)  RaoDiaxMKaT  op  AuTHoaizno 
TanfsiATKW.— (I)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  money  appropriated 
to  the  D^artmoit  ol  Commeroe  tat  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  only  if — 

"(A)  the  appropriation  thereof  has  been 
previously  autiiorlaed  by  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  tbe 
Export  Admlntotratfam  Amendments  Act  of 
1985:  «■ 

"(B)  the  amount  of  all  such  obligations 
and  expenditures  does  not  exceed  sn 
amount  previously  prescribed  by  law  en- 
acted on  or  after  sudi  date. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  to 
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taxn  out  Uie  puipow  of  ttili  Act  author- 
iM>  tbe  oMlfthw  or  expenditure  thereof, 
the  Umltattai  contained  In  paracraph  (1) 
ahaO  have  no  effect. 

"(S>  Tbe  provWona  of  thla  sutaeecUon 
ahaU  not  be  wipeiaeded  except  bjr  a  provl- 
iton  of  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Kxport  Aitelniatration 
Amendmento  Act  of  19M  which  iperifteally 
repealB.  modUlea.  or  wpencdea  the  provl- 
lof  ^*»Hiulieeftk>n 

"(b)  AuiBOUtanoii.— There  are  author- 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  tbe  purpoaea  of 
thlaAct- 

"(1)  tM.aM.OM  for  the  flacal  year  IMS.  of 
which  M.Tia.OM  ahaU  be  available  only  for 
enforcement.  tlJSl.OM  ahaU  be  available 
only  for  forelcn  availability  aaaeaBnenU 
under  luboectiooa  (f)  and  (hX6>  vt  wttMan  ft 
of  thla  Act.  and  tl4.«rr.0M  ahaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  aU  other  actlvUlea  under  thla  Act: 

"(»  $».SM.OM  for  the  ftacal  year  IMS.  of 
which  tlO,OM.OM  ahaU  be  available  only  for 
enforcement.  ftXOM.OM  abaU  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  aaaeaamento 
under  aubaectloaa  (f)  and  (hM«>  of  aection  ft 
of  thte  Act.  and  tlT.5M.0M  ahaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  all  other  actMtiea  under  thla  Act: 


"(3)  MCh  additional  amount*  for  each  of 
the  flacal  yeara  ItW  and  IMO  aa  may  be 
necemary  for  inereaaea  In  aalary.  pay.  retire- 
ment, other  eaaployee  benefita  authortwd 
by  law.  and  other  uuudlMietlonary  coata.". 
nc  iMi  TanuNAiHW  or  AOTWMDrv. 

Section  M  CM  VAC  App.  MIO)  la  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  foOowc 

"iBomuTio*  Ban 

"8k.  ».  Tbe  authority  granted  by  thla 
Act  tfraitnatw  on  Beptamber  M.  IMO.". 
Hc  in.  mroar  8*Mcnoi« 

Chapter  4  of  title  n  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
Bion  Act  of  lOM  (10  U.&C.  IMl  et  aeq.)  ia 
amended  by  addiiw  at  the  end  tbe  f  oUowing 
new  aection: 

r  aANciKMB  ro«  nroBT  VIOL*- 


"(a)  Any  peraon  wbo  vlolatea  any  national 
aecurity  export  control  hnpoanl  under  aec- 
tion 5  of  tbe  export  Artmtnlatratlon  Act  of 
10T9  (M  U.ac.  App.  t404).  or  any  retula^ 
tion.  order,  or  lieenae  iaaued  under  that  aec- 
tion. may  be  aubject  to  auch  oontrola  on  tbe 
tanportlnc  of  goodi  or  technology  into  the 
■United  Statea  aa  tbe  Prealdent  may  pre- 
acrfbe. 

"(b)  Except  aa  provided  in  auboection  (a) 
of  thla  aection.  any  penon  wbo  vlolatea  any 
rcgutetion  imued  under  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment, formal  or  Informal,  to  eontrol  exporta 
for  national  aecurity  purpoaea.  to  which  the 
United  Statea  la  a  party,  may  be  auhJe^Uo 
auch  oontrola  on  tbe  Importing  of  goodi  or 
technology  Into  tbe  United  Statea  aa  tbe 
Praatdent  may  preaeribe.  but  only  if — 

"(1)  negotlatlana  with  tbe  government  or 
govemmenta.  party  to  tbe  multilateral 
agreement,  with  Jurladlctlan  over  the  vkda- 
Uon  have  been  conducted  and  been  unauc- 
ecaaful  in  natnrlng  compliance  with  the  reg- 
ulation Involved; 

"(2)  the  Prealdent.  after  tbe  failure  of 
aoeb  negotlatlana.  baa  notified  the  govern- 
ment or  govemmenta  deacribed  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  other  partiea  to  tbe  multi- 
lateral agreeaaent  that  the  ITnited  Statea 
piopoaea  to  aubject  the  peraon  fwnmitting 
the  violation  to  pacific  oontrola  on  the  im- 
porting of  gooda  or  technology  into  the 
United  Statea  upon  tbe  expiration  of  M 
daya  from  the  date  of  audi  notification:  and 

"(3)  a  majority  of  tbe  partiea  to  the  multl- 
latcnU  agreement  (other  than  the  United 


Statea).  before  the  end  of  that  OO^day 
period,  have  expreaaed  to  tbe  Prealdent  oon- 
currenoe  In  the  propoaed  import  controle  or 
have  abatained  from  atating  a  poaitlon  with 
reapect  to  tbe  propoaed  controta.". 
8K.  la.  moan  or  omcg  or  gxpovr  ADmNn- 

nUTION. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  ahall  modify 
the  office  booia  of  tbe  Office  of  Export  Ad- 
minWmt*~'  of  tbe  OepartBMnt  of  Com- 
Bseree  on  at  leaat  four  daya  of  each  work- 
week ao  aa  to  accommodate  communlratinna 
to  the  Office  by  exportera  throughout  the 
continental  United  Statea  during  the 
normal  buainem  boun  of  tboae  exportera. 


age  lOL  ncBacAi. 

(a)  Ama  Eztobt  Cownoi  Act.— Section 
SMe)  of  tbe  Arma  Export  Control  Act  (23 
VAC.  37T3(e))  It  amanded  by  atrlklng  out 
"(f)"  and  liMartlng  In  lieu  tbareof  "(g)". 

(b)  Ml— I.  I^aaoio  Acr  or  IMO.— Sub- 
aeetlon  (u)  of  aection  3S  of  tbe  Mineral  Leaa- 
ing  Act  of  1»M  (M  UAC.  IM)  la 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "13M  (Act  of 
SO.  19M.  n  Stat.  Mir  and  Inoertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "im  (M  UJ&C  App.  3M1  and  fol- 
lowtaw)":  and 

(3)  by  atrlklng  out  "lOM"  each  aubaequent 
place  It  appeara  and  tnaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1»T»". 

IM.  AmNDMIKr  TO  THk  MMglCN  AfgOT- 

ANCSAcroriwi. 

Section  803B(aX2)  of  the  Foreign  AaBia^ 
Act  of  IMl  (23  VAC.  2304(aX2))  ia 
by  iivertlng  after  "Senate"  the 
flrrt  place  It  appeara  the  followinr  "and  tbe 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Houaing.  and  Urban  Affkin  of  tbe  Senate 
(when  Ucenaea  are  to  be  Iaaued  puiauant  to 
the  Export  Adminiatrattan  Act  of  197g).". 
gK.  ua  gxpoar  or  Boana 

Tbe  Act  of  March  3.  IMl  446  UAC.  406a 
and  466b).  ia  "— ~*«h  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbe  following: 
-■■c  L  gxHMT  or  HOMga. 

"(a)  RBnicnon  on  Ezroar  or  Hoaan.— 
Notwitbatanding  any  other  provialan  of  law. 
no  borw  may  be  exported  by  aea  ftom  tbe 
United  Statea.  or  any  of  lU  territorlea  or 
unlem  auch  hotae  la  part  of  a 
It  of  horaea  with  reapect  to 
which  a  waiver  baa  been  granted  under  aub- 
aectian(b). 

"(b)  OBAama  or  Waivaa.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  in  conaultatlon  with  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  laaue  regula- 
tlona  providing  for  the  granting  of  waivera 
peimittlng  the  export  by  aea  of  a  apecifled 
conalgnment  of  horaea.  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  conaultatlon  with  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  detennlnea  that  no 
horae  in  that  conalgnment  la  being  exported 
for  purpoaea  of  alaugbter. 

"(c)  PmuLTna.— 

(1)  rfmnnw^t.  rouiTT.— Any  peraon  wbo 
knowing  vlolatea  thla  aectton  or  any  regu- 
lation. Mtter,  or  lloenae  Iaaued  under  thla 
■ection  ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  ft  ttmea 
tbe  value  of  tbe  conalgnment  of  horaea  in- 
vohred  or  tM.OM.  whichever  la  greater,  or 
fanprlaoned  not  more  than  ft  yeaza,  or  both. 

"(2)  Civn.  PBiALTT.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  after  i»ovldlng  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  an  agency  hearing  on  the 
record,  may  impoae  a  dvll  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  tlO.OM  for  each  violatkm  of  thla  lec- 
tlon  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  lloenae 
iaaued  under  thla  aection.  either  In  addltkm 
to  or  In  lieu  of  any  other  liability  or  penalty 
which  may  be  tanpoaed.". 

age  IM.  ALMKAN  (ML  VIVDY. 

(a)  Rivixw  or  AiAasAM  On.  Pouct.— 
(1)  In  aamaAL.— Tbe  Prealdent  ahall  un- 
dertake  a   oompreboiBive   review   of   tbe 


iaauea  and  related  daU  concemhig  poaalble 
chMDgea  In  tbe  exiating  Ineentlvea  to 
produce  crude  ofl  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaaka  (Including  cbangea  In  Federal  and 
State  taxation,  pipdine  tarlffk,  ahd  Federal 
Inaihig  poUdea)  and  iwiaillili  cbangea  In  the 
exiating  diatrfbutlon  of  crude  oQ  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaaka  (Induding  diangea  In 
export  reatrictlona  wtalch  would  permit  ex- 
porta at  tree  nmrket  levela  and  at  levela  of 
M.OM  barrelB  per  day.  1M.0M  barrela  per 
day.  3M.0M  barrda  per  day,  and  ftM.OM 
barrela  per  day),  aa  well  aa  tbe  appropriate- 
nam  of  continning  exiating  controta.  Such 
review  ahall  indude.  but  not  be  limited  to.  a 
■tut^of— 

(A)  the  effect  of  auch  cbangea  on  the 
energy  and  national  aecurity  of  tbe  United 
Statea  and  lU  alUea; 

(B)  tbe  role  of  auch  cbangea  in  United 
Statea  foreign  policymaking,  induding 
international  energy  poMcymaklnr. 

(C)  tbe  impact  of  auch  diangea  on  em- 
ployment leveta  in  tbe  maritime  Induatry, 
the  oil  Induatry,  and  other  Induatrlea; 

(D)  tbe  Impact  of  aueb  duogea  on  tbe  re- 
flnen  and  on  eonauman: 

(E)  tbe  impact  of  audi  cbangea  on  tbe  rev- 
enuea  and  expendlturm  of  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  and  tbe  government  of  Alaaka; ' 

(F)  the  effect  of  auch  ehaagaa  on  Inoen- 
tlvee  for  dl  and  gaa  expkxatlan  and  devd- 
opment  In  tbe  United  Stataa:  and 

(O)  tbe  effect  of  audi  etmngea  on  tbe 
overaO  trade  defldt  of  tbe  Utattod  Statea. 
and  tbe  trade  defldt  of  tbe  UBltMl  Stataa 
with  reapect  to  particular  eountrfea,  Indud- 
ing the  effect  of  auch  cbangea  on  trade  bar- 
riera  of  other  countriea. 

Tiom.— The  Prealdent  ehall  develop,  after 
'^MM'm^'g  with  appropriata  State  and  Fed- 
eral oftldata  and  other  petaona.  flndtnga.  op- 
Uona.  and  reoommendatlona  regarding  the 
production  and  diatribution  of  cmde  oQ 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaaka. 

(b)  CoaauuATioii  am  Rvoax.— In  carry- 
ing out  aubaectlon  (a),  tbe  Prealdent  aball 
oonault  with  tbe  Commltteea  on  Foreign  Af - 
fain  and  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentattvaa  and  tbe  appropri- 
ate commltteea  of  the  Senate.  Not  later 
than  9  montba  after  tbe  date  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  tbta  Act.  tbe  Prealdent  abaU  trana- 
mit  to  each  of  tboae  commltteea  a  report 
which  containa  the  reaulU  of  the  review 
under  aubaectlon  (aXl),  and  the  flnrthiga, 
optlona.  and  reoommendatlona  developed 
under  aubaectlon  (aX3). 

TmX  n-EXPORT  PROMOTION 
PROGRAMS 

or  rmam  AimougA- 


smc  Ml. 


(a)  OonBAL  RuLK— Notwitbatanding  any 
other  provlBian  of  law.  money  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Oommeroe  for  ex- 
penaee  to  carry  out  any  export  promotion 
program  may  be  obligated  or  expended  only 
If- 

(1)  the  appropriation  thereof  haa  been 
prevloualy  authoriaed  by  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act: 
or 

(3)  the  amount  of  all  auch  obligatlona  and 
expentUturea  doea  not  exceed  an  amount 
prevloualy  preecribed  by  law  enacted  on  or 
after  auch  date. 

(b)  BxcBTXoa  poa  Lkna  LniaLATXoa  Au- 
THuamiw  OauoATioaa  oa  ExFomiruaaa.— 
To  tbe  extent  that  legialatlan  enacted  after 
the  maktaig  of  an  appropriation  to  carry  out 
any  export  promotion  program  authMlaea 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  thereof,  the 


limitation  oontainM  In  aubaectlon  <a>  aball 
have  no  effect 

(c)  Paoviaioaa  Muar  as  SraamauT  So- 
maaagB.— Tbe  ptoviakina  of  tbta  aection 
ahall  not  be  aupeneded  except  by  a  provl- 
Bion  of  law  enadei  after  the  date  of  tbe  en- 
actment of  tbta  iot  which  epedfleally  re- 
peala.  modlflea.  or  auperMdea  tbe  prariakma 
of  thta  aection. 

(d)  Ezroar  PKomotioii  Pboosam  Da> 
piiiBD.— For  purpoaea  of  thla  title,  the  term 
"export  promotioii  program"  meaoa  any  ae- 
tivlty  of  the  Deportment  of  rin—Mnw  de- 
algned  to  atimulale  or  aaslat  XTnlted  Statea 
buaineaaea  in  marketing  their 
lervicea  abroad  oobipetitlvely  with  I 
es  from  other  coititriea.  indixttng,  but  not 
llmltedto- 

(1)  trade  development  (except  for  tbe 
trade  adjuatment  iaaatatance  program)  and 
rllMfmlnetlon  of  foreign  marketing  opportu- 
nitlea  and  other  marketing  Inforaatlan  to 
United  Statea  proguoen  of  goods  and  aerv- 
icea.  induding  tbeexpanaion  of  foreign  mar- 
keU  for  United  SUtea  textilea  and  appard 
and  any  other  United  Statea  produeta; 

(3)  tbe  development  of  regional  and  multi- 
lateral economic  polidea  wbidi  enhance 
United  Statea  trafle  and  inveatment  Inter- 
eata.  and  tbe  provigion  of  marketing  aervtoa 
with  reniect  to  Ibreign  countriea  and  re- 
gtona: 

(3)  the  exhiUtki)  of  United  Statea  goodi 
In  other  countrleB:)and 

(4)  the  operatktia  of  the  Italted  Statea 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  or  any 
aucoeaaor  agency. 

SEC  ML  A|;raO«BA'iON  or  APPgOTBUnOIW. 

There  is  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
tU3.373.0M  for  Oacb  of  tbe  flaeal  yean 
IMft  and  lOM  to  the  Department  of  Oom- 
merce  to  carry  out  export  promotion  pro- 
grams. 

SEC  Ml  BAgm  AMMNGgmNnk 

(a)  RaroKT  oa  wiTua  or  Pkaaui.  Buum 
PaoQBAMa.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  bf  Energy  abaU.  not  later 
than  M  daya  afM-  tbe  date  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  tbta  Act.  aubmlt  to  tbe  Oongrem  a 
report  on  the  atatils  of  Federal  programa  re- 
lating to  tbe  bartet  or  exdiange  of  coaomod- 
itiea  owned  by  thO  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  matorlata  and  ptodncta  pro- 
duced In  foreign  countriea.  Sudi 
shall  indude  detalta  of  any  changea 
sary  in  exiating  l^w  to  allow  tbe  Depari- 
mmt  of  Agricultute  and.  in  tbe  caae  of  pe- 
troleum reaourceO,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  to  impleinent  fully  any  barter  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  AuTHOBima;  or  the  Paaaiwi.— Tlie 
Preddent  to  authoriaed— 

(1)  to  bartor  stacks  of  agricultural  com- 
modltlea  acquircdjby  tbe  Oovcmment  for 
petroleum  and  pewoleum  produeta.  and  for 
other  materlata  vttal  to  the  national  Inter- 
est, which  are  produced  abroad,  in  situa- 
tions in  which  s^ea  would  otherwiae  not 
occur,  and 

(3)  to  purebaae  |ietroleum  and  petndeum 
products,  and  other  materlata  vital  to  tbe 
national  interests  which  are  produced 
abroad  and  aoqiured  by  peraona  in  the 
United  States  thwjiigh  barter  for  agrieultur- 
al  commodltlea  produced  In  and  exported 
from  tbe  United  Statea  tbroui^  normal 
commercial  trade  diannrls. 

(c)  Otbxb  PBovi^oiia  or  I^w  Nor  Arvacr- 
10.— In  tbe  caae  of  any  petroleum,  petrole- 
um produeta.  or  oBier  materlata  vHal  to  tbe 
national  Interest,  irhlch  are  aoqulred  under 
subaectlon  (b).  nottilng  In  thta  aectian  abaU 
be  construed  to  retider  Inapplicable  tbe  pro- 
visions of  any  lam  thai  In  effect  a^ileb 

5i-0MO-ae-sa(t>t.a) 


apply  to  the  atorage,  distribution,  or  use  of 
such  petroleum,  petroleum  products,  or 
other  materlata  vital  to  tbe  nattonal  Inter- 
est. 

(d)  ConvxanogAL  MaaKsn  Nor  To  Be 
DiarucBB  ar  BAinaa.- Tbe  President  shall 
take  atepa  to  ensure  that,  in  making  any 
barter  deacribed  In  aubaectlon  (a)  or  (bxi) 
or  any  purduae  autborixed  by  subaectlon 
(bX3),  exiating  export  markets  for  agricul- 
tural oommodttlea  operating  <m  convention- 
al buainem  terma  are  aaf eguarded  from  dia- 
planemmt  by  tbe  barter  deacribed  In  aubaec- 
tlon (a).  (bXl).  or  (bX3).  aa  the  caae  may  be. 
In  addition,  the  Prealdent  sbaU  enaure  that 
any  audi  batter  to  oonatotent  with  tbe  Inter- 
national obligations  of  tbe  United  States,  in- 
duding the  Ocneral  Agreement  <m  Tariffs 
andlVade. 

(e)  ttBtmt  TO  TBS  CoMoaEBa.- Tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Biergy  aball  report  to  tbe  Congrem 
on  tbe  effect  on  energy  aecurity  and  on  do- 
mestlc  energy  suppUea  of  any  action  taken 
under  tbta  aection  which  results  In  the  ao- 
quialtlon  by  tbe  Government  of  petndeum 
or  petroleum  produeta.  Such  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  tbe  Congrem  not  later  than  M 
daya  after  audi  aoqulaltion. 

TITtC  m— NUCUAR  AGRKKMKN'IW 
FOR  COOPERATION 
age  ML  AGBgBMCifn  roa  OOOraBATMN. 

(a)  NonricATioii  op  ahv  ComuLTAnoH 
Wna  TBB  CrwwawiB;  HEAxnroa.— Section  133 
of  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Ad  of  1W4  (43  UAC. 
31SS)toaBMnded- 

(I)  In  ibaecUon  a.  by  Inaerttng  after  "Aa- 
semn»nt  SUtement"  the  followinr  "(A) 
whldi  aball  analyxe  the  conaiatency  of  the 
text  of  tbe  propoaed  agreement  tat  coopera- 
tion witta  aD  tbe  requlrementa  of  thta  Act, 
with  9edflc  attention  to  whetho-  the  pro- 
poaed agreement  ta  conaistent  with  each  of 
tbe  ertteria  ad  forth  in  tbta  subaectian.  and 
<B)": 

(3)  In  aubaectlon  b.  by  Inserting  before 
"tbe  Prealdent"  the  following:  "the  Pred- 
dent baa  aiitamltted  text  of  the  propoeed 
agreement  for  cooperation,  together  with 
tbe  aoeompanying  imclaaslfled  Nudear  Pro- 
llferatlan  Osaeasmfnt  Statement,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  tbe 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af  • 
fain  of  tbe  Houae  of  Repreaentativea.  the 
Prealdent  baa  oonaulted  with  such  Ooinmlt- 
te«  for  a  period  of  not  lem  than  thirty  days 
•f  canttonona  saarion  (aa  defined  In  aection 
IM  g.  of  tbta  Act)  ooncrming  the  consisten- 
cy of  tbe  terma  of  the  propoeed  agreement 
with  an  tbe  requlrementa  of  thta  Act.  and"; 
and 

(3)  In  subaectlon  d.  by  inaerttng  before  the 
aentenee  wUtb  begina  "Any  such  propoaed 
agreement"  the  fOUowliv  "During  tbe 
aizty-day  period  tbe  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
AfCaln  of  tbe  Houae  of  Repreeentatlves  and 
the  Oommlttee  on  Fiweign  Relatione  of  tbe 
Senate  abaU  each  bold  hearinga  on  the  pro- 
poaed agreement  for  cooperation  and 
submit  a  report  to  their  re«ective  bodiea 
reoommcnding  whether  it  ahould  be  ap- 
proved or  dtaapproved.". 

(b)  OoaaaaaaioiuL  Rxvnw  or  Aoeb- 
Mons.— Subaectian  d.  of  aection  133  of  tbe 
Atomic  BMrgy  Ad  of  1M4  (43  U&C 
31S3(d»taamended- 

(1)  by  atrfldng  out  "adopts  a  concurrent 
reaolutlon"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"adopta.  and  there  ta  enacted,  a  Joint  reaolu- 
tion"; 

(3)  by  atriUng  out  tbe  period  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  fint  provtao  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  there- 
of ":  ProoMad  further.  That  an  agreemmt 
for  eooperatlon  exempted  by  the  Prealdent 
pursuant  to  subaectlon  a.  from  any  require- 


ment contained  In  that  subaectlon  ahall  not 
became  effective  unlem  tbe  Congrem 
adopta,  and  there  ta  enacted,  a  Joint  readu- 
tlon  stating  that  the  Congrem  dom  favor 
auch  agreement.":  and 

(3)  by  atriUng  out  "IM  of  tbta  Ad  for  the 
consideration  of  Presidential  submtaslons" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "IM  L  of  thta 
Ad". 

(c)    PBocsBinua   roa   Coaannunoii   or 


(1)  TBcnncAL  csainms — Section  IM  a.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Ad  of  lOM  (43  UAC. 
3180(a))  taaaaended- 

(A)  in  tbe  first  aentenee— 

(1)  by  striUiw  out  "133  d..":  and 
(U)  by  striking  out  ".  and  in  addition,  in 
tbe  caae  of  a  propoaed  agreement  for  ooop- 
erattan  arranged  pursuant  to  aubaectlon  91 
C  144  b..  or  144  c  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlom  of  tbe  Houae  of  Repreeentativea 
and  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Servlom  of 
tbe  Senate.":  and 

(B)  In  tbe  provtao.  by  striking  out  "and  if. 
in  tbe  caae  of  a  propoeed  agieeiueut  for  co- 
operation arranged  pursuant  to  aubaectlon 
01  c  144  b..  or  144  c  of  thta  Act.  tbe  other 
relevant  mmmlttee  of  that  Houae  baa  re- 
ported such  a  readutlon.  auch  oommlttee 
shall  be  deemed  diaeharged  from  further 
conslderatlan  of  that  readutlon". 

(3)  PaocBmaaa  roa  ooaaocBATioa  or 
JoniT  xxsoLDTimn.— Section  IM  of  the 
Atomfc:  Energy  Ad  of  lOM  ta  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  tbe  following: 

"L  (1)  For  tbe  purpoam  of  tbta  auhaectkm. 
tbe  tern  'Joint  readutlon'  meana  a  Joint  rea- 
olutkn.  the  matter  after  the  reeotving 
dauae  of  which  ta  aa  f dlowK  "That  tbe  Con- 
(dow  or  dom  not)  tevor  tbe  propoaed 
for  cooperation  tranamltted  to 
tbe  Congrem  by  tbe  Piaaident  on 
with  tbe  date  of  tbe  tranamtaikm  of  tbe 
propoeed  agreement  fbr  oooperation  Insert- 
ed in  the  blank,  and  tbe  affbmatlve  or  nega- 
tive tduaae  wftbln  tbe  parentbetleal  appro- 
priately adected. 

"(3)  On  the  day  on  which  a  propoaed 
agreement  for  cooperation  ta  subniltted  to 
tbe  House  of  Repreeentativea  and  tbe 
Senate  under  aection  133  d.,  a  Jdnt  readu- 
tlon with  reegied  to  auch  agreement  for  co- 
operation shaU  be  introduced  (by  requed) 
in  the  House  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Attain,  for  bimadf  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  by  Memben  of  tbe  Houae  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mlnari- 
ty  membCT;  and  sbaU  be  Introduced  (by  re- 
qued) In  the  Senate  by  tbe  majority  leader 
of  tbe  Senate,  for  bimadf  and  tbe  mlnarlty 
leader  of  tbe  Senate,  or  by  Memben  of  tbe 
Senate  <lnlgna».wl  by  the  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  of  tbe  Senate.  If  dther 
Houae  ta  not  In  sesrion  on  tbe  day  on  wtaldi 
such  an  agreement  for  cooperation  ta  sub- 
mitted, tbe  Joint  readutlon  ahaU  be  intro- 
duced in  that  Houae.  aa  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  on  tbe  fliat  day  thereafter 
on  wtalch  that  Houae  ta  in  samlon 

"(3)  AU  Jdnt  reaohitions  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Repteatntatlvea  ataaU  be  refetred 
to  tbe  appropriate  committee  or  commit- 
tees, and  an  Joint  leadutians  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  shaU  be  lelened  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Rdatlona  and  In  addition,  in 
the  caae  of  a  propoaed  agreement  for  cooi^ 
nation  arranged  puiauant  to  sectkm  01  c 
144  b..  or  144  c,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servicea. 

"(4)  If  the  committee  of  either  Houae  to 
whldi  a  Joint  reaolutlon  haa  been  referred 
has  not  reptnted  it  at  tbe  end  of  4S  daya 
after  its  introduction,  the  oommlttee  shaU 
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be  diKtaaiaed  (ram  further  oomidentioo  of 
the  Jotait  renluUMi  or  of  aiv  oUier  Joint 
leMtatloD  tetradnoed  wtth  reipeet  to  the 
■une  natter  eaeept  ttat.  in  the  cue  of  a 
Joint  reeolotloD  which  hoa  been  referred  to 
OMre  than  one  eoauntttce.  If  before  the  end 
of  that  4>-day  period  one  eueh  fommlttee 
haa  reportod  the  Joint  reaoluUon.  any  other 
ftrnimlttyt  to  which  the  Joint  reaoiutlan  waa 
referred  ahall  be  diaciiarfed  trooi  further 
eonalderatlao  of  the  Joint  reaolutlon  or  of 
any  oUier  Joint  reeolatlan  tntradueed  with 
remiect  to  tint  mne  aaatter. 

"(S)  A  Joint  reaotaitlon  under  this  mbaec- 
tlonahaO  beconaldered  In  the  Senate  In  ae- 
eordanee  with  the  iiroylalona  of  aeetlan 
Ml<bX4)  of  the  International  Seeurtty  Aa- 
fWftnr  and  Ama  Biport  Oontool  Act  of 
irrs.  9or  the  purpoae  of  expedtttax  the  oon- 
■IderatlOB  and  pawa«n  of  Joint  reaohitloaa 
reported  or  diaeharted  purnant  tothepro- 
tWoih  of  thlB  anbaeetion.  It  shall  be  In  order 
for  the  OoBunlttee  on  Rolea  of  the  Houae  of 
Repteaentatlvca  to  praaont  for  eooaideratlon 
a  reaohiUoB  of  the  Houae  of  Reprtaenta- 
ttfca  providinc  laMuaduna  for  the  Inunedi- 
ate  conaldarattaB  of  a  Joint  raotatloo  under 
thlB  ■nbaectlon  which  any  be  aimllar.  if  ap- 
plicable, to  the  procedurea  aet  forth  In  aec- 
tlon  aoi(bX4)  of  the  Intcmatloaal  Security 
AHlatanee  and  Atom  Kaport  Control  Act  of 
10T6. 

"(•)  In  the  eaae  of  a  Joint  reoohitlon  de- 
scribed in  para«raph  <1).  if  prior  to  the  paa- 
saie  by  one  Hboae  of  a  Joint  reaoiutlan  of 
that  Houae.  that  Houae  reoehrca  a  Joint  reao- 
lutloD  wtth  reopect  to  the  saase  matter  from 
the  other  Houae.  then— 

"CA)  the  praeeduxc  In  that  Houae  ahaU  be 
the  aaase  aa  if  no  Joint  reeolutlon  had  been 
received  from  the  other  House:  but 

"(B)  the  vote  on  final  paaaase  ahaO  be  on 
the  Joint  raaohitlon  of  the  other  Houae.". 

(d)  AmicaaiuTT  or  AMnasoMra.— The 
amendmenta  made  by  thla  section  shall 
apply  to  any  acreement  for  cooperation 


which  ia  entered  Into  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  Act 

The  SFKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  KOfTR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second.         

The  SFSAKER  i»o  taoipore.  With- 
out objection,  a  seocaid  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BcniKsa]  will  be  reoogniaed  tot  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  ftom  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  RoxH]  wHl  be  reoogniaed  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bomaal. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  1786  is  the  exten- 
sion and  reauthorisation  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  This  meas- 
ure has  been  thoroughly  ccmsidered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
last  sesBkm  of  Coogiess.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  and 
markup  and  over  6  months  in  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  in  15  sepa- 
rate conference  meetings. 

In  the  final  hours  of  the  last  session, 
we  were  unable  to  resolve  two  very 
controversial  features  of  this  bill:  Title 
m.  which  related  to  economic  sanc- 


ti<His  on  South  Africa,  and  section 
10(0).  which  pertains  to  the  authority 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  review 
shipments  to  free  world  countries. 

Now  both  those  issues  have  been  re- 
solved. Title  ni  has  been  removed  and 
introduced  as  a  separate  bill  and 
amendments  to  10(0)  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  ftieaker.  HJt  1786  attempts  to 
balance  the  eompettng  priorities 
which  are  affected  by  this  complex 
legislation.  It  represents  a  consensus 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as 
well  as  a  coordinated  effort  with  other 
fftf^wHwy  committees  which  have 
claimed  some  Jurisdiction  over  this 
bin.  The  modifications  we  have  made 
in  HJl.  1786  have  been  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  other  body  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Senate 
wiU  act  promptly  and  favorably  on 
this  bUL  It  has  the  support  of  the 
business  community  and,  I  believe,  the 
ranking  member  wiU  attest  to  this 
later  on.  the  support  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

D  1400 

HJi.  1786  contains  only  minor  modi- 
fications of  what  the  conference  com- 
mittee produced  in  the  last  session  of 
CtHogress.  In  addition  to  removing  title 
m.  which  will  be  the  subject  of  sn)a- 
rate  legislation,  the  committee  also  de- 
leted the  section  dealing  with  nuclear 
exports,  offered  by  Mr.  Wolfx.  which 
will  also  be  addressed  in  a  separate 
bilL 

The  Export  Administration  Act  is 
the  President's  principal  authority  for 
controlling  exports  for  foreign  policy 
and  for  national  security  reasons.  In 
this  legislation,  we  have  attempted  to 
remove  the  President's  authority  to 
terminate  existing  contracts  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons.  The  contract  sanc- 
tity provision  protects  all  UA  export 
contracts  f>«nn  disruption  for  foreign 
policy  reasons.  The  retroactive  appli- 
cation of  foreign  policy  export  con- 
trols Ivands  American  companies  as 
unreliable  suppliers  in  the  eyes  of  our 
trading  partners.  As  a  result,  foreign 
purchasers  have  sought  out  alterna- 
tive foreign  sui^Uers.  The  committee 
believes  the  "sanctity  of  contract"  pro- 
vision set  forth  in  section  108  of  HJt. 
1786  will  restore  the  reputation  of  U.S. 
exiiorting  companies  as  reliable  suppli- 
ers by  extensively  constraining  the 
retroactive  application  of  foreign 
policy  export  controls. 

We  have  also  Included  language  that 
requires  the  President  to  consult 
before  he  imposes  foreign  policy  con- 
trols in  the  future,  with  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  industry,  and  our 
allies.  We  have  established  elaborate 
criteria  which  must  be  followed.  We 
have  provided  for  consideration  of  for- 
eign availability  in  case  the  President 
feels  diqMsed  to  use  the  foreign  policy 
control  authority  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  these  contract  sanctity 
provisions  will  restore  the  reputation 


of  X3S,  expMters  as  reliable  suppliers 
in  international  markets. 

We  have  also  dealt  effectively  with 
national  security  proiriems.  The  re- 
forms in  HJL  1786  enable  U.S.  high 
technology  exports  to  compete  more 
effectively  in  foreign  marlcets.  We 
have  done  this  simply  by  decontrolling 
at  least  the  low  technology  licensing 
requirements  on  shipments  to  coun- 
tries that  maintain  controls  in  coop- 
erati<m  with  the  United  SUtes  that 
otherwise  would  be  destined  for  adver- 
sarynations. 

On  mid-level  and  high-level  technol- 
ogy we  have  provided  for  expedited 
procedures  so  there  will  be  no  further 
delajrs  in  the  licensing  process.  We 
have  also  put  into  the  language  a  for- 
eign availability  section  that  will  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Caaaaetct  to 
deal  effectively  with  our  controls 
when  there  are  comparable  products 
that  are  in  drculation  woridwide.  He 
will  have  18  months  in  whkiki  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  other  country  to  have 
that  item  controlled  if  it  is  in  circula- 
tion, and  if  the  Secretary  does  not  suc- 
ceed, thm  he  has  no  choice  but  to  de- 
control the  item. 


We  have  also  decontrolled  those 
products  that  are  being  restricted 
solely  because  they  have  an  embedded 
microprocessor.  We  have  provided  for 
notification  to  Congress  of  license  ap- 
plication exceeding  the  statutory  time 
limits  for  decision,  the  result  of  an 
amendment  put  forth  by  Congressman 
AcCon. 


At  the  same  time,  we  have  also  put 
forth  additional  programs  for  enforce- 
ment We  have  done  this  by  broaden- 
ing the  prohibitions  and  allowing  for 
tougher  penalties  for  violators  of  na- 
tional security  export  controls.  We 
have  provided  new  authority  to 
impose  import  controls  against  foreign 
violators  of  our  export  control  policy, 
if  approved  by  the  allies.  We  have 
strengthened  and  clarified  enforce- 
ment authorities  for  the  customs  and 
for  the  Commerce  Department  to 
deter  and  detect  violations  in  the 
future. 

This  legislaticm  also  contains  new 
provisions  that  protect  the  agricultur- 
al and  ctmunodlty  exports  of  this 
Nation.  We  have  done  this  by  exempt- 
ing agricultural  exports  from  national 
security  controls,  providing  for  sancti- 
ty of  agricultural  contracts  both  under 
forei^  policy  and  the  short  supply 
sections  of  the  legislation.  Any  future 
agricultural  export  embargo  is  subject 
to  an  automatic  termination  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  60  days. 

Let  me  say  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural i»roducts.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
we  can  constrain  the  President  any 
more  effectively  than  by  way  of  this 
legidation.  There  is  simply  no  way 
that  he  can  find  authority  in  the 
future  to  tamper  with  existing  con- 
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of  agrieultural  com- 


tracts  on  ei 
modities. 

Finally,  the  legislation  has  a  number 
of  other  provisions,  including  the  ex- 
tension of  the! existing  prohibition  on 
exports  of  Alatlum  crude  oil  from  the 
North  Slope,  "tat  nuclear  cooperation 
agreements,  wsere  the  Cimgress  previ- 
ously has  had  a  procedure  for  dealing 
with  bilateral  ttudear  agreements  that 
was  ruled  unconstitutional  by  the 
Chadda  decision,  we  have  provided  a 
new  two-tier  procedure  for  congres- 
sional approval  or  dismiproval  of  bilat- 
eral nuclear  ^S^eements.  That  is  tai 
this  legislaUonjas  weU. 

Finally,  we  nave  an  extension  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  that  wHI 
carry  this  la«r  through  September 
1989. 

Now  let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  noting  that  since  March  1984,  we 
have  been  without  an  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  Tne  1979  act  originally  ex- 
pired in  September  1983  but  the 
House  and  th«  Senate  extended  the 
law  several  tii|ies.  Since  March  1984. 
however,  exports  have  been  oontroUed 
under  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powtrs  Act.  It  is  a  rather  in- 
adequate emeteency  authority  under 
which  to  administer  exp(Ht  controls, 
particularly  fo^  the  antiboyoott  provi- 
sion and  the  iaort  supply  provisions. 
Therefore,  mahy  parts  of  this  elabo- 
rate law  are  subject  to  challenges  be- 
cause the  Preadent  lacks  the  explicit 
authority  he  needs  to  carry  out  these 
controls  effectively. 

So  I  think  iC  is  the  responsible  and 
necessary  action  of  this  Congress  to 
vote  favorably  on  this  legislation  and 
hopefully  the  |3enate  wiU  do  likewise. 
That  way  we  can  restore  the  Export 
Administration  Act  authorities  and 
procedures,  and  put  this  issue  to  rest 
for  another  4  yieara. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  leadership  of  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Roth.  He  has  $een  knowledgeable  and 
informed.  inv(ilved  in  all  aqiects  of 
this  complex  legislation.  He  has 
worked  cooperatively  with  the  majori- 
ty. He  has  had  a  very  difficult  Job  in 
that  the  administration  has  never 
spoken  with  a(  single  voice  on  these 
issues.  This  legislation  has  been 
known  to  bitt^ly  divide  some  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  that  are  in- 
volved in  our  export  control  intigram. 
Tet  he  has  managed  to  keep  communi- 
cation going  (in  all  sides,  as  well  as 
with  the  leadership  in  the  other  body. 

I  would  als^  like  to  adcnowledge 
Congressman  ^schau  from  California 
and  Congressman  BcaxDna.  both  of 
whom  have  b^en  heavily  invtdved  in 
this  legislationi  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Members  on  tUe  majority  side,  notably 
Congressman  'Bbucah,  for  putting 
forth  a  consi(ierable  effort  over  a  3- 
year  period  Of  time  to  make  the 
Export  Admiiiistration  Amendmaats 
Act  of  1985  a  rteUty. 


Mr.  Bpeakja,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  in  HJl.  1786  has  adopted 
without  change  most  of  the  provisions 
w(»ked  out  in  the  last  Congress  by  the 
conferees  an  similar  bills  passed  in 
that  Oooiress,  HJl.  3231  and  S.  979.  In 
so  doing,  the  committee  endorses  the 
reasoning  and  intent  expressed  on 
behalf  of  the  House  conferee,  at  least, 
in  the  draft  stat«nent  of  managers  in- 
serted in  the  CoHoacBsioHAL  Raomm 
of  October  II,  1984,  at  pages  H13150 
and  following.  I  would  like  to  menti(m 
Just  a  few  sections  of  HJl.  1786  to 
review  and  reaffirm  the  intent  of  the 
committee  in  the  99th  Congress,  and 
the  Htnise  ccmferees  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, aa  certain  important  points. 

Among  other  amendments  to  section 
3  of  tJie  act.  the  committee  added  a 
policy  statement  on  sustaining  the 
ability  of  sci«itlsts  and  other  scholars 
freely  to  communicate  their  research 
findings.  The  omunittee  is  deeply  con- 
cerned that  an  overly  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  may  seriously  limit,  on  grounds  of 
national  security,  the  legitimate  scien- 
tific communication  process  aa  which 
scientific  productivity  in  the  United 
States  depends. 

Clearly,  the  strength  of  UjS.  tech- 
nology which  underlies  national  secu- 
rity will  not  be  maintained  or  im- 
proved if  scientific  and  technological 
progress  and  innovation  are  inhibited 
as  a  remit  of  overreaching  aecarity 
limitations  tm  dissemination  of  scien- 
tific information  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministratiim  Aet  As  a  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  panel  on  Scientific 
Communication  and  National  Security 
axKluded  in  Septonber  1982,  the 
country's  long-term  security  is  best 
protected  Uirough  the  omtinued  vital- 
ity and  achievements  of  its  economic, 
technical,  scientific,  and  intellectual 
communities. 

Moreover,  science  and  national  secu- 
rity are  not  antagonistic  to  one  an- 
other. Scientists  and  Oovemment 
leados  demonstrate  a  broad  vipreda- 
tioa  of  the  national  security  concept 
including  not  (mly  military  appllcar 
tioos  and  preparations,  but  also  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  other  consider- 


The  ctmimlttee  shares  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  Academy  paneL  The 
policy  statement  on  scientific  mter- 
prise  was  added  to  make  explicit  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  traditional 
sdentifie  communlrmtion  activities  of 
universities  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity, such  as  basic  research,  publica- 
tions, and  exchanges  in  the  open  class- 
room and  among  scholars,  should  be 
free  from  restriction  unless  the  scien- 
tific informati(m  in  question  is  subject 
to  security  classification  under  the 
President's  Executive  Order  12356  or 
its  availability  in  the  United  States  is 
limited  by  Oovemment  contract  con- 
trols or  proprietary  or  trade  secret  re- 
strletl(His.  The  Committee  recognizes 


that  there  are  legitimate  concerns 
about  the  flow  of  sensitive  U JS.  tech- 
nology through  scientific  communica- 
tion and  exchanges  which  may  be 
damaging  to  U.S.  national  security  and 
that  there  is  an  important  role  for 
U.S.  Oovemment  oversight. 

However,  the  committee  conferees 
believes  that  existing  Oovemment  au- 
thority to  declare  material  classified, 
to  control  work  performed  under  con- 
tracts, and  to  limit  the  entry  to  and 
movement  within  the  United  States  of 
foreign  natitmals  is  adequate  to  meet 
virtually  all  of  our  reasonable  security 
needs.  Any  application  of  the  provi- 
eUaoi  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  to  traditional  scientific  communi- 
cation that  deviates  from  the  views 
stated  here  bears  a  heavy  burden  of 
Justif  icatiim  to  the  Congress. 

Amendments  to  section  4(a)  of  the 
act  repeal  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  offer  qualified  general  licenses 
and  authorize  the  Secretary  to  offer 
distribution.  oHnixrehenslve  oper- 
ations, project  end  service  supply  li- 
censes, except  that  distributi<m  and 
ccMnprehensive  operations  llorases 
may  not  be  offered  for  exports  to  con- 
trolled countries. 

In  agreeing  to  the  executive 
branch's  request  to  repeal  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  offer  qualified 
general  licenses,  the  committee  does 
not  intend  that  the  Secretary  rescind 
such  licoises  (nirrently  in  effect  nor 
does  the  committee  necessarily  intend 
that  qualified  general  licenses  not  be 
available  in  the  future.  The  committee 
notes  that  the  Secretary  retains  au- 
thority to  create  by  regulati<m  such 
types  of  licenses  as  may  assist  in  the 
effective  and  efficient  implementation 
of  the  act  and  leaves  to  the  Secre- 
tarjr's  discretion  the  possibility  of  om- 
tinuing  to  offer  the  qualified  general 
license  or  to  create  new  types  of  li- 
censes which  the  Secretary  finds  vo- 
propriate  to  protect  national  security 
and  reduce  the  burden  of  individual 
validated  licenses  on  U.S.  exporters 
and  aa  U.S.  Oovemment  agencies. 

The  ccmimittee  strongly  supports 
the  use  of  licenses  authorizing  multi- 
ple exp(Hts.  The  use  of  such  licenses 
for  transactions  between  reliable  sup- 
pliers and  customers  will  result  in 
more  effective  and  efficient  export 
control  by  pomitting  greater  atten- 
tion to  unknown  customers  while  en- 
hancing the  competitive  position  of 
UJS.  firms  through  prompt  deliveries 
to  reliable  (»nsignees. 

By  designating  In  this  bill  certain 
multiple  licoislng  procedures,  such  as 
the  Comprehensive  Operations  li- 
cense, the  otmmiittee  does  not  intend 
to  limit  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
authority  to  establish  new  categories 
of  multiple  licenses  to  assist  in  the  ef- 
fective and  efficient  implem«itati<>)n 
of  export  controls  and  enforcement  of 
the  EAA.  (If  the  Se(a«tary  determines 
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tbat  a  multlide  1icfmin«  mooedure  f or 
exports  of  oertain  oommoditles  or  to 
certain  ceoflraphlc  locationi  is  needed 
for  the  effeetlre  and  effident  oper- 
atloo  of  the  act.  he  may  ertabHih  the 
Ueenee  under  hli  general  authority  of 
section  4<aX4)  of  the  EAA.) 

The  conunlttee  mdonee  the  distri- 
bution license  for  expats  to  countries 
other  than  the  contKdled  countries 
listed  pursuant  to  section  Mb)  of  the 
act.  as  amwwifd.  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
inc  the  burden  on  exporters  engaging 
in  trade  not  prejudicial  to  the  nalkwal 
security,  and  of  reducing  the  license 
processing  burden  oo  administering 
authorities.  The  fketars  dwcribed  in 
the  provision  to  be  cnnsldfred  when 
relevant  in  individual  applkatlons  tta 
a  license  are  not  to  be  determinative  in 
creating  categories  or  general  critoia 
tot  denial  of  applications  or  for  with- 
drawal of  such  a  license.  This  does  not 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
determine  which  items  on  the  control 
list  are  dlgfble  for  export  under  a  dls- 
tributloa  license. 

The  fiwimitttm  agreed  to  create  a 
new  type  of  Ueense  authoriiing  multi- 
ple exports,  the  comprehenshre  oper- 
ations license,  irtilch  is  to  be  made 
available  ton  exports  to  aU  countries 
other  than  the  omtroDed  countries 
listed  pursuant  to  section  Mb)  of  the 
act.  as  amwMlfd.  The  Ueense  is  intend- 
ed to  facflitatf  cooperative  innovation 
and  transfer  of  know-how  among  the 
nffWitt^  wn»««P*»«i*«,  including  suboon- 
traetOTS  and  suppliers,  of  the  intenaa- 
tlonal  operations  of  n.8.  exporters. 
The  comprehensive  op«atloas  license 
should  not  affect  or  restrict  the  scope 
or  avaUaUUty  of  other  licenses  au- 
thorising multiple  exports,  such  as  the 
distribution  lloeiMe. 

Tlie  committee  notes  that  in  delet- 
ing the  House  requirement  that  a  com- 
prehenstve  operations  license  be  valid 
for  more  than  1  year,  their  Intent  Is  to 
leave  to  the  Secretary's  discretion  the 
length  of  time  for  which  such  a  license 
would  be  vaUd.  The  conunlttee  expects 
that  on  a  case-by-case  basis  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  it  approiwlate  to  author- 
ise sudi  a  license  for  a  period  of  sever- 
al years:  however,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Oommlsskner  of  Customs,  consist- 
ent with  their  respective  authorities 
under  seetlon  IMa)  of  the  act.  are  re- 
quired to  perfonn  annual  audits  of  ex- 
ports pursuant  to  such  licenses 

The  committee  agreed  to  amend  sec- 
tion Mb)  of  the  act  to  ellmlnaf^  UA  U- 
censing  requlrenents  for  expcnts  to 
Cocom  countries  with  respect  to  rela- 
tlvely  low-technology  Items  that  re- 
quire only  notification  for  export 
under  Cocom  multilateral  otmtrols. 
that  is.  for  Items  weelfled  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Exception  Notes  [AEN*s] 
of  the  control  list  The  committee  pre- 
served UJB.  licensing  requirements  for 
all  other  shipments  of  omtrolled 
goods  and  tedinology  to  such  cooper- 
ating countries  but.  through  amend- 


ments in  seetlon  111  of  this  bill,  modi- 
fled  the  licensing  process,  effective  4 
mimths  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill,  to  provide  greater  speed  and 
predictability  for  export  license  appli- 
cants. 

The  appUcatkm  process  for  individ- 
ual validated  licenses  for  exports  to 
such  countries  under  section  10  of  the 
act  ii  ameaoded  to  provide  that  if  the 
Secretary  does  not  Inform  the  appli- 
cant within  15  working  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  «Kpari  license  appllcatl<m 
of  the  disposition  of  the  application  at 
that  more  time  is  necessary  to  consid- 
er it.  a  license  automatically  becomes 
valid  and  effective  and  shipment  can 
be  made  pursuant  to  that  license.  If 
the  ScCTCtary  notifies  the  applicant 
that  more  time  is  necessary  to  consid- 
er the  application,  an  additional  16- 
w(Miclng-day  period  is  available  for  the 
Secretary  to  take  action.  At  the  aid  of 
this  second  15-wotklng-day  period, 
however,  absent  actl<m  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  doay.  a  license  automatically 
becomes  valid  and  effective. 

The  conunlttee  Intends  that  the  no- 
tification by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  an  export  license  awllcant 
that  the  Department  has  received  an 
export  license  awllcatlon  shall  con- 
tain an  application  number  that  shall 
be  identical  to  the  number  of  the  sub- 
sequent license  to  export,  and  when  a 
llcoise  becomes  effective,  either  by 
Oovemmoit  action  or  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  specified  time  periods,  the 
exporter  may  refer  to  that  number- 
such  as  on  a  Shipper's  Export  Declara- 
tion—in exporting  the  goods  or  tech- 
nology specified  in  the  appllcatl<m. 
without  waiting  to  receive  a  formal  li- 
cense to  export. 

XSA.  exporters  gain  certainty  that 
they  may  ship  their  products  to  coop- 
erating countries  after  no  more  than 
15  or,  if  necessary.  SO  working  days  of 
submitting  an  application,  unless  the 
application  is  denied  within  such  time 
periods.  Export  authority  obtained  in 
this  manner  constitutes  an  Individual 
validated  export  license  In  aU  respects, 
while  general  and  multiple  licensing 
procedures  remain  unaffected. 

The  same  treatment  of  license  am»ll- 
cations  shall  be  applied,  as  provided  in 
section  Mk).  as  amended,  to  all  exports 
to  non-Cocom  countries  which  cooper 
ate  formally  or  Informally  with  the 
United  States  in  the  application  of 
export  controls  to  controUed  coun- 
tries. 

The  committee's  review  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  has  revealed  instances  in 
which  the  competltlvmess  of  JJM.  ex- 
praters  has  been  hampered  by  the  In- 
effldeney  of  the  agencies  with  regula- 
tory and  enforcement  authority.  Bpt- 
eifkally,  the  committee  Is  aware  that 
the  appllcatkm  of  the  export  admlnis- 
tratkm  regulations  in  s«ne  eases  is  in- 
consistent and  irrational,   and  that 


some  UjS.  exporters  and  foreign  cus- 
tomers are  not  accorded  the  fair  and 
equal  treatment  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  committee  has  not  attempted  to 
q^edflcally  address  these  ivoblems  in 
this  biU.  in  the  belief  that  It  is  the  ex- 
press policy  of  the  United  States  that 
these  controls  be  administered  fairly. 
The  committee  intends,  however,  to 
monitor  closely  the  administrative 
practices  in  the  future  and.  If  neces- 
sary, to  consider  remedial  legislation. 

The  committee  agreed  to  expand  the 
category  of  agreements  to  expcnt  tech- 
nical data  which  must  be  rqwrted  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  MJ)  of  the 
act.  and  to  retain  the  existing  exemp- 
tion for  educational  institutions. 

In  retaining  the  exemption  in  cur- 
rent law  for  colleges,  universities,  and 
otho'  educational  instltutkais  from 
the  requirement  to  report  agreements 
which  Involve  technical  cooperation, 
the  committee  notes  and  emphaslaes 
that  educational  institutions  remain 
subject  to  the  same  controls  and  li- 
cense requirements  for  technology 
transfers  as  all  other  expiHters.  Prior 
reporting  of  technical  cooperation 
agreements,  however.  Is  a  mechanism 
for  possible  prior  restraint  of  sdoitiflc 
discourse.  The  courts  have  generally 
recognised  and  upheld  a  freer  stand- 
ard for  such  discourse  hi  the  academic 
setting  than  for  commercial  speech. 
(See.  for  example,  Trane  Co.  v.  Bol- 
drige,  652  Fed.  Supp.  1S78.  Affd  738  P. 
2d  915.) 

On  ttiat  basis,  the  committee  con- 
cludes that  it  is  appnvrlate  to  require 
prior  reporting  of  commercial  agree- 
ments with  foreign  government  agen- 
cies, but  to  place  no  such  requirement 
on  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
educational  institutions,  which  must 
nevertheless  obtain  wpropriate  li- 
censes httan  exporting  any  controlled 
technology,  technical  data,  or  goods.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
U.S.  Ooveniment  agencies  should  re- 
quire, as  part  of  U.S.  Government  re- 
search oontraets  with  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  other  educational  Institu- 
tions, reporting  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment of  such  institutions'  agree- 
ments with  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  a  controlled  country  that 
might  involve  transfer  of  technology 
or  technical  data,  to  the  extent  that 
any  UJL  Government  agency  might 
wish  to  be  informed  of  such  agree- 
ments. 

The  committee  is  particularly  con- 
cerned by  recent  reports  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  exchange  of  technical  and 
scientific  Information  by  educational 
Institutions  through  international  con- 
ferences and  other  scholarly  activities. 
The  Defense  Department  has  no  uni- 
lateral authority  under  this  legislation 
«r  the  Export  Administration  Act  to 
determine  what  activities  of  education- 
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al  Institutions  may  require  an  export 
license,  to  reiaulre  prior  repenting,  or 
to  exercise  prior  censorship  of  scientif- 
ic meetings  ahd  exchanges  imlBss,  as  I 
have  noted,  ihe  inf wmatkm  involved 
comes  underi  a  Defense  Department 
contract  with  the  institution  or  Indi- 
viduals involved  which  sprrifirally 
contains  such  a  stipulation.  It  would 
appear  that  ^e  Defense  Department 
may  be  taking  actions  which  exceed  Its 
authority. 

It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  this 
legislation  toi  reaffirm  the  exemption 
for  unlversltltos  and  educational  insti- 
tutions from  prior  reportlnc  require- 
ments, and  to  reaffirm  that  any 
export  license  required  of  those  Insti- 
tutions for  tfar  export  of  any  technolo- 
gy is  subject  |to  the  procedures  of  the 
Export  Adml$istratiiHi  Act  lliose  pro- 
cedures give ;  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce final  Authority  to  Interpret  li- 
censing requ^ements.  with  the  advice 
of  the  Def eitse  Department  Is  some 
circumstance^,  and  to  Issue  or  deny  li- 
censes. In  no  esse  under  this  legtela- 
tion,  however  are  such  authmltles  to 
be  excerdsedi  directly  or  scdely  by  the 
DeparUnent  Of  Defense. 

The  committee  agreed  to  amend  sec- 
tion Mk)  of  the  act  to  require  nerotia- 
tlons  on  conthils  with  countries  wnlch 
are  not  nieiiiwus.  of  Cocom,  to  pn- 
vide  that  coantries  which  enter  Into 
agreements  on  export  restrictions 
comparable  ki  practice  to  those  of 
Cocom  are  t#  be  treated  like  Cocom 
countries  for; purposes  of  export  con- 
trols, and  to  qiedf y  that  treating 
other  countries  like  Cocom  countries 
includes  romtarahle  treatment  <m  ex- 
ports by  multiple  ss  well  as  individual 
licenses,  the  t^imlnatlwi  of  licenses  for 
low-technology  Items  indicated  in  the 
Administratis  Exception  Notes,  and 
the  expedited  processing  of  am>llca- 
tlons  provided  in  the  new  subsection 
(o)  of  sectlcm  10  of  the  act 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  'focus  on  the  practical 
effect  of  agreements  with  non-Cocom 
countries  in  l  restricting  transfer  of 
goods  and  technology  to  potential  ad- 
versaries, rather  than  the  formal  or  in- 
formal nature  of  the  agreements  or  ar- 
rangemmts.  In  deciding  whether  to 
extend  favorable  licensing  treatment 
on  exports  to  such  cooperating  coun- 
tries. 

The  cMnmlitee  agreed  to  amend  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  ftt  to  state  that  controls 
may  not  be  iiApoaed  on  a  good  contain- 
ing an  entbedded  microprocessor 
unless  the  function  of  the  good  Itself 
Is  such  that  Export  of  the  good  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  a  controlled  coun- 
try. The  committee  concurred  with  ac- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  In  consultation 
with  the  Seer  itary  of  Defense.  In  April 
1984  to  decontrol  94  categories  of  unl- 
laterally-ccmttolled  instruments  Incor- 
porating mlcrtqirocessors. 


The  committee  is  deeply  concerned, 
however,  that  Uie  United  States  may 
have  overstated  the  agreement  of 
Cocom  during  the  recently-completed 
Cocom  Ust  review  in  UJB.  regulations 
issued  on  December  31.  1984,  which 
appear  to  reimpose  omtrols  oa  the  de- 
controlled Instruments  through  an  im- 
praettcal  definition  of  "embedded." 
The  committee  notes  that  no  compara- 
ble definition  yet  has  appeared  In  the 
regulations  of  any  other  Cocom 
member.  The  December  31. 1984.  regu- 
lations therefore  constitute  unilateral 
UJB.  controls.  The  committee  notes 
that  no  national  security  Justification 
has  been  provided  for  reimposing  such 
controls,  that  the  definition  of  "em- 
bedded" is  inconsistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  committee,  and  that  an  appar- 
ently unilateral  control  over  previous- 
ly decontrolled  Items  has  been  decep- 
ttvdy  promulgated  in  the  regulatlmis 
as  a  multilateral  controL  The  commit- 
tee expects  a  national  security  Justifi- 
cation for  controlling  any  nonstrateglc 
item  with  an  embedded  microproces- 
sor and  a  delay  in  the  effective  date  of 
the  December  31.  1984.  regulations 
untfl  the  regulations  can  be  revised  to 
eliminatie  all  unilateral  controls  over 
any  good  or  technology  and  to  con- 
form U.S.  regulations  to  the  Coocmi 
agreement  and  the  intent  of  the  ochd- 
mlttee  In  adopting  this  provision. 

The  committee  agreed  in  section  108 
to  a  number  of  constraints  on  the 
President's  authority  to  impose  new 
foreign  policy  controls,  including  addi- 
tional requiremoits  for  consultations 
snd  reports,  and  greater  attention  to 
foreign  availability  of  Items  controlled 
for  foreign  policy  purposes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  act 
refers  to  imposition,  expansion,  or  ex- 
tension of  foreign  policy  controls.  Con- 
trols in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, or  made  effective  by  enactment, 
may  be  extended  for  an  additional 
time  period  upoif  their  renewal  date 
and  In  some  cases  are  exempted  from 
these  new  constraints.  But  addition  of 
items  or  destinaticms  to  the  control 
list  constitutes  Imposition  of  new  ccm- 
trols.  even  if  the  items  or  destinations 
are  added  to  an  existing  category  of 
controls.  Imposition  of  new  controls  or 
expansion  of  existing  controls  after 
the  date  of  enactment  is  subject  to 
these  new  constialnts. 

Section  lis  of  HJl.  1786  amends  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  regarding  Investigation  and 
other  enforcement  authorities.  The 
intent  of  these  amendments  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  C<Hnmerce  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  should  have 
complementary  and  cooperative  roles 
in  the  enforcement  of  this  act  Inside 
and  outside  the  United  States.  The 
committee  does  not  Intend  for  the 
Commisslinier  of  Customs  to  have  ex- 
dustve  reqxmslbillty  for  investigations 
outside  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
merce Department  should  continue  to 


use  and  upgrade  its  prelioense  checks 
and  post-shipment  veriflcatkm  tech- 
niques. The  committee  intends  that 
the  Commerce  Department  have  inde- 
pendent autiiority  to  investigate  po- 
tential export  cmtnri  vtolatUms.  both 
domestically  and  overseas.  Any  investi- 
gaticms  undertaken,  expanded,  or  con- 
tinued on  the  basis  of  prellcense  or 
post-shipment  inquiries  should  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  prellcensing  and 
post-shipment  verification  authority 
granted  to  Commerce  in  this  act. 

The  committee  intends  that  the 
Ckmunlssion  of  CHistoms  have  primary, 
but  again  not  excltwive.  re9<Hialbillty 
for  enforcement  at  ports  of  entiy  and 
exit  frmn  the  United  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  set.  the  term  ports  of 
entry  and  exit  from  the  United  States 
is  limited  to  the  actual  areas  at  which 
Intemational  carriers  arrive  and 
depart,  such  as  airports,  boat  dodcs.  or 
bus  terminsls.  and  public  and  private 
premises  immediateUr  adjacent  to  such 
areas  which  movlde  direct  services  to 
ports,  such  ss  port  authority  facilities, 
wsrehouses.  and  freight  forwarding 
terminals.  It  also  includes  the  intema- 
ti<»ial  vehicles  snd  carriers  entering 
such  port  areas. 

In  earning  out  Its  enforcement  and 
investigation  authority  inside  the 
United  States,  at  places  other  than 
ports  of  entry  and  exit  from  the 
United  States,  Commerce  is  not  re- 
quired to  consult  with  our  seek  the 
concurrence  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs.  Exercise  by  Commerce  of  its 
authority  at  ports  of  entry  and  exit  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  or  a  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissioner.  The  con- 
currence should  not  unreasonably  be 
withheld,  and  should  be  provided  in  a 
timely  manner  so  that  law  enforce- 
ment officials  can  effectively  prevoit 
the  iUegal  export  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology. To  that  end.  the  committee  in- 
tends that  Customs  and  (TcHnmerce  de- 
velopment procedures  which  wlU  allow 
for  swift  and  routine  concurrence  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioner. 

Section  12(c)  of  the  act  is  amended 
to  provide  for  greater  sharing  of  infor- 
mation between  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  (Xistoms  Service. 
This  amendment  is  not  intended,  how- 
ever, to  provide  or  entiUe  either 
agency  to  unlimited  access  to  the 
other's  enforcement  or  licensing  data. 
Rather,  the  amendment  is  intended  to 
provide  for  a  reasonable  and  timely 
sharing  of  information  pertinent  to 
ongoing  investigaticms.  export  control 
violations,  and  license  decisions.  Spe- 
cifically, whenever  the  Secretary  un- 
covers evidence  or  information  per- 
taining to  an  ongoing  investigation  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  that  informa- 
tion or  evidence  to  the  Commisslinier. 
Whenever  the  Commissioner  uncovers 
evidence  or  information  pertaining  to 
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«n  oncoinc  investigation  being  con- 
(hicted  by  the  Secretary,  or  whenever 
the  Oommiasloner  uncoven  evidence 
or  information  pertaining  to  an  export 
control  violation,  the  Commioloner 
shall  provide  such  Information  or  evi- 
dence to  the  Searvtary.  The  sharing  of 
data  by  the  Commissioner  is  essential 
not  only  to  further  enforcement  ef- 
forts, but  also  to  ensure  that  the  Sec- 
retary makes  Informed  licensing  deci- 
slms  In  the  meantime.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed that  the  agency  furnishing  infor- 
mation or  evidence  is.  by  so  doing,  re- 
linquishing investigatory  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter  or  case  to  which  the 
information  or  evidence  pertains. 
Whenever  the  two  agencies  may  deter- 
mine that  they  are  independently  in- 
vestigating the  same  apparent  export 
control  violations,  the  Secretary  and 
Commissioner  should  take  appropriate 
steps  to  establish  which  agency  will 
have  primary  responsibility  for  com- 
pletion of  the  investigation. 

The  committee  expects  that  HJl. 
1786  will  result  in  a  greater  number  of 
criminal  prosecutkms  for  violations  of 
the  EAA.  However.  I  also  wish  to  em- 
phasise that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment should  ccmtlnue  to  bring  attanin- 
irtratlve  proceedings  seeking  to  impose 
dvll  penalties  and  other  administra- 
tive sanctions.  In  this  regard.  I  under- 
stand that  some  confusion  has  arisen 
eoocemlng  the  time  limits  for  initiat- 
ing administrative  actions  and  on 
bringing  actkms  in  Federal  court  to 
collect  dvfl  penalties. 

Our  Intent  is  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment must  bring  its  administra- 
tive case  within  5  years  from  the  date 
the  violation  occurred.  Thereafter,  if 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
seek  to  enforce  collection  of  the  dvll 
penalty,  the  complaint  must  be  f Oed  in 
Federal  court  within  5  years  from  the 
date  the  penalty  was  due.  but  not  paid. 
Any  other  interpretatkm  would  have 
the  Commerce  Department  discover. 
Investigate,  prosecute,  and,  file  a  com- 
plaint In  U.S.  District  Court  to  collect 
the  penalty  imposed,  but  not  paid.  In 
the  administrative  proceeding  all 
within  S  years  from  the  date  of  the 
violation.  In  many  instances,  particu- 
larly those  involving  well-hidden  diver- 
sions through  foreign  countries,  such 
a  task  would  be  Impossible. 

Section  113  of  HJl.  1786  requires 
that  the  grant  of  police  powers  given 
by  this  bin  to  the  Dniartmait  of  Com- 
merce and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
shall  be  exercised  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General  concerning  the  use  of  police 
powers.  The  Intent  of  this  provision  is 
to  ensure  that,  through  guidance  to  be 
provided  by  the  Attorney  General, 
police  powers  are  exercised  in  a  uni- 
form t"*""^*"  by  all  agencies  that  have 
the  legislative  authority  to  use  such 
powers,  nils  provisicm  is  not  intended 
to  dilute  or  fundamentally  to  alter,  in 
any  manner,  the  authority  of  Com- 


merce and  Customs  to  exercise  the 
police  powers  given  to  them  by  this 
bllL 

Section  133  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  as  amended  by  the  1978  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Act  [NNPA],  42 
UJB.C.  2153.  requires  that  proposed 
agreements  for  nuclear  cooperation 
with  other  countries  shall  indude  the 
terms,  duration,  nature,  scope  of  co(h>- 
eratlon.  and  other  requirements  listed 
in  that  section.  Subsection  (d)  of  that 
section  presently  provides  that  the 
President  must  submit  proposed  agree- 
ments for  nudear  cooperation  to  the 
Congress  and  that  such  agreements 
cannot  become  effective  If.  during  a 
60-day  review  period.  Congress  adopts 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  Con- 
gress does  not  favor  the  agreement. 
The  Supreme  Court's  June  1M3. 
Chadha  dedslon  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  ccmstitutlonality  of 
that  concurrent  resolution  disapproval 
procedure.  In  order  to  remedy  that 
legal  problem,  and  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate and  tlmdy  congressional  review 
procedure  for  agreements  for  nudear 
cooperation  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  provisions  of  this  bill  dealing 
with  such  agreements  make  changes 
to  the  existing  provisions  of  sections 
123  and  130. 

Section  123(a)  presently  requires, 
anumg  other  things,  that  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  [ACDA]  must  prepare  a  nude- 
ar proliferation  assessment  statement 
regarding  any  proposed  agreement  for 
peaceful  nudear  cooperation.  This  bUI 
amends  section  iaS(a)  to  require  that 
any  such  assessment  statement  must 
analyie  the  oonaiateney  of  the  text  of 
the  propoaed  agreement  for  cooperation 
with  all  the  requirements  of  this  act, 
with  spedfle  attention  to  whether  the 
proposed  agrccmoit  is  consistent  with 
each  of  the  criteria  set  forth  In  section 
123(a).  This  provision  is  Intended  to 
ensure  that  the  ACDA  director  spedf  1- 
caUy  analynfs  in  writing  why  any  pro- 
posed agreement  is  or  is  not  consistent 
with  each  of  these  nine  criteria. 

This  provision  is  very  important  be- 
cause section  123(d)  of  the  blU  is  also 
amended  to  provide  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent exempts  a  proposed  agreement 
from  one  or  more  of  the  criteria  for 
nudear  agreements  whidi  are  set 
forth  In  section  123(a),  then  the  agree- 
ment cannot  be  brought  into  force 
unless  the  Congress  adopts,  and  there 
is  enacted,  a  Joint  resolution  stating 
that  the  (Tongress  does  favor  the 
agreement.  If  there  is  no  exemption, 
then  such  agreements  for  cooperation 
can  be  brought  into  effect  after  the 
congressional  review  period  Is  cixnplet- 
ed  unless  Cmigress  adopts  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  dlsapprovaL 

This  bill  also  amends  section  123(b) 
of  the  present  law  to  require  that 
before  the  beginning  of  the  60Klay 
congressional  review  period  set  forth 
in  section  123(d),  as  amended  by  this 


bUl,  the  President  submit  the  text  of  a 
proposed  agreement  along  with  the 
Nudear  Proliferation  Assessment 
SUtement  to  the  Cmnmlttees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  respectively, 
and  consult  with  these  committees  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  30  days  of 
continuous  session  concerning  the  con- 
sistency of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
agreement  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  This  special 
provision— the  amendment  to  section 
123(b)— does  not  have  any  preceden- 
tial value  for  other  agreements  con- 
duded  by  the  President  and  is  Indud- 
ed  here  solely  because  we  are  adopting 
a  new  system  for  nudear  cooperation 
agreements  so  that  the  balance  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President 
on  nudear  agreements  that  was  upset 
by  the  Chadha  decision  can  be  re- 
stored. Since  the  track  chosen  for  ap- 
proving such  agreements  depends  on 
whether  they  are  outside  the  param- 
eters of  the  nine  section  13S(a)  non- 
proliferation  criteria,  the  provision  is 
intended  to  ensure  that  the  ctmunit- 
tees  can  advise  the  President  on  that 
all  important  Issue  during  the  30-day 
prior  consultation  period  but  not  nec- 
essarily before  that  agreement  is 
signed. 

For  example.  If  during  the  30-day 
prior  consultation  period  dther  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or 
the  Senate  FoHreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee indicates  that  in  its  Judgmoit  the 
proposed  agreement  is  outside  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  nine  section  123(a) 
nonprolif eratlon  criteria,  the  Congress 
expects  that  the  President  will  submit 
an  exemption.  When  an  exemption  is 
submitted,  the  amendment  to  section 
123(d)  requires  that  the  Congress  pass 
a  Joint  resolution  of  approval  before 
such  an  agreement  becomes  effective. 
During  the  30-day  period  of  informal 
oonmilttee  review,  the  respective  com- 
mittees could,  of  course,  conduct  hear- 
ing to  asstst  their  Members  in  reach- 
ing a  recommendation  as  to  whether 
the  President  should  submit  an  ex- 
emption. 

The  provisions  of  section  123(b),  as 
amended,  are  not  intended  to  insert 
Congress  into  the  process  of  negotiat- 
ing agreements.  After  the  30-day 
period  of  Informal  cmsultatlon,  the 
President  may  choose  to  renegotiate 
an  agreonent.  However,  the  provision 
does  not  require  renegotiation  of  an 
agreonent  prior  to  its  final  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress.  These  provi- 
sions are  intended  to  ensure  that  the 
President  has  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  there  should  be  an 
exemption  from  any  of  the  nine  non- 
prollferatl(m  criteria  of  sectitm  123(a). 

The  steps  for  submitting,  consulting 
and  approving  nudear  cooperation 
agreements  set  forth  In  section  123(b). 
as  amended,  need  not  be  taken  in  any 
particular  sequence.  It  is  up  to  the 
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President  to  ^tedde  if  he  wants  to  au- 
thorise the  etecuUon  of  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  before  sxirliii  con- 
gressional aqvlce  regarding  whether 
an  exemption  i«  required,  and  thus  the 
agreement  may  or  may  not  be  ap- 
proved and  eKecuted  jnlw  to  submis- 
sion for  the  to-day  prior  consult^lon 
review  periotf.  While  the  President 
may  choose  to  resubmit  an  agreement 
following  the  30-day  consultation 
period,  these  amendments  do  not  re- 
quire separate  submissions  under  sec- 
Uon  123(b)  aiid  section  128(d).  A  single 
submission  wbuld  satisfy  the  law.  The 
Congress  fulllr  expects,  however,  that 
the  Presldeni:  will  resubmit  any  agree- 
ment for  which  he  has  not  submitted 
an  exempUon  If  either  committee 
during  the  iMor  consultation  period 
recommends  Uiat  an  exemption  is  re- 
quired. 

This  bill,  ss  noted  above,  also 
amends  section  123(d)  of  present  law 
to  provide  tlUit  if  the  President  ex- 
empts a  proposed  agreement  for  nude- 
ar cooperatioh  from  any  section  133(a) 
nonprollferatlon  criteria,  then  the 
agreement  cannot  be  brought  into 
force  unless  I  the  Congress  enacts  a 
Joint  resolutlen  of  approval.  If  there  Is 
no  exempttoo,  the  agreement  can  go 
into  effect  after  the  60-d:  congres- 
sional review!  period  In  section  123(d) 
unless  Congrtes  passes  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  dlsapikoval. 

Section  133fd)  is  further  amended  to 
provide  that  during  the  60-day  period 
proposed  sgMements  for  nuclear  coop- 
eration are  formally  before  the  Ood- 
gress  that  th|  C(munlttees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  shall  hold  hearings 
on  them  and  teport  to  their  respective 
bodies  whether  such  agreements 
should  be  ^proved  or  disapproved. 
This  is  to  c^isure  that  Members  of 
each  body  arf  given  an  opportunity  to 
cast  an  Inf ortned  vote  on  such  agree- 
ments. It  is  our  dear  Intention  that 
the  respective  committees  shall  hold 
hearings  on  4ach  proposed  agreement 
for  cooperatl^  We  fully  expect  and 
are  directing'  and  mandating  in  law 
that  the  committees  of  Jurisdiction 
comply  with  Oils  requirement. 

However,  if  for  some  reason,  either 
of  the  comnlttees  ever  fails  to  hold 
the  hearingsl  snd/or  submit  the  re- 
ports by  the  end  of  the  congressional 
review  period  mandated  by  this  sub- 
section, that ;  would  not  constitute  a 
procedural  defect  in  the  congressional 
review  of  an  agreement  for  nudear 
cooperattlon,!  and  would  not  prevent 
the  en^  into  force  of  the  agreement. 
This  amendment  to  section  133  makes 
clear  that  only  a  joint  resolution  of 
diBm>proval  may  prevmt  the  entry 
into  force  of  such  an  agreement  unless 
there  has  be^  a  Presidential  exemp- 
tion of  a  required  provislcm.  In  which 
case  a  joint  resolution  of  approval  is 
needed  to  permit  such  an  agreement 
to  come  into  force.  If  unantldpated 


circumstances  prevent  a  hearing  from 
being  held  or  a  report  from  being 
issued  during  the  statutory  period,  we 
fully  expect  the  appropriate  cmnmit- 
tee  dudrman  will  explain  in  writing  to 
the  reqiective  House  the  precise  rea- 
sons for  such  an  unexpected  omission. 

Section  130  of  existing  law  has  also 
been  amended  with  reqiect  to  its  pro- 
visions providing  expedited  procedures 
for  consideration  of  nuclear  coopera- 
tion agreements.  That  section  has 
been  amended  to  state,  among  other 
things,  that  all  Joint  resolutions  of  ap- 
proval and  disapproval  which  are  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shaU  be  referred  to  the  "appro- 
iKlate  Committee  'or  Committees." 
This  does  not  mean  that  such  agree- 
ments or  resolutions  relating  to  them 
will  be  referred  to  an  expanded 
number  of  committees  in  the  House  or 
will  be  subjected  to  hearings  before  an 
expanded  number  of  committees  in 
the  House. 

It  is  our  Intoitiqn  t^at  Jx>th  agree- 
ments and  related  resolutions  dealing 
with  dvll  nudear  cooperation  wiU  con- 
tinue to  be  referred  to  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  as  under  cur- 
rent law,  and  that  agreements  and  res- 
olutions for  defense  nudear  coopera- 
tion will  continue  to  be  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  well. 
This  is  what  would  occur  currently 
under  House  rules,  and  this  is  appro- 
priate in  view  of  the  expertise  and  Ju- 
risdiction of  these  committees  in  this 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiHRA).  The  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ingtim  has  ccmsumed  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
myself  sudi  Ume  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Bpmktst,  let  me  begin  by  compli- 
menting our  ehaiiman  Mr.  Bohkb  for 
his  excdlent  statement  and  for  his  ex- 
pertise in  this  area.  Mr.  Boiikbr  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  gifted  Membn  of  this 
body  and  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  m^  with 
him.  I  also  wish  to  compliment  all  the 
membos  of  our  subcommittee  and  the 
staff,  for  their  diligent  and  superb 
wmiL  When  we  began  work  <m  this 
oominidiensive  and  far-reaching  legis- 
lation. 2M  jreais  ago,  we  had  four  goals 
In  mind. 

First,  to  reduce  the  number  of  goods 
and  technology  subject  to  export  con- 
trols; 

Second,  to  Increase  and  improve  the 
scrutiny  of  any  foreign  sales  of  our 
most  sophisticated  and  militarily  criti- 
cal technologies; 

Tlilrd.  to  Improve  the  ef fidency  of 
the  export  licensing  process  so  as  not 
to  uiMluly  handicap  our  exporters' 
ability  to  be  competitive:  and 


Fourth,  to  establish  a  set  of  criteria 
and  procedural  requirements  to  govern 
the  use  of  foreign  policy  controls. 

These  goals  have  been  addressed  in 
this  legislation.  This  is  a  complicated 
bill  and  probably  the  most  important 
legislation  affecting  trade  to  come 
before  Congress  this  session. 

To  hammer  out  a  compromise 
agreed  to  by  all,  was  not  an  easy  task. 
But  I  think  we  have  managed  to  do  it. 
This  compromise  enjojrs  the  support 
of  the  Sraate  and  the  House,  Republi- 
cans and  Donocrats,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  biisiness  community. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  enact 
this  legislation  into  law  without  delay. 
Export  controls  strike  at  the  national 
security  of  our  Nation.  The  President 
is  now  invoking  national  emergency 
measures  to  control  and  prohibit  the 
export  of  U.S.  technology  to  our  ad- 
versaries abroad,  and  he  has  been 
forced  to  use  these  extraordinary 
measures  because  Congress  has  not 
passed  an  EAA  bill. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  trade 
matter  before  the  Congress  than  the 
renewal  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  Exporters  in  your  district  and 
mine  are  subjected  to  lengthy  delays 
in  obtaining  export  licenses.  Critical 
high-technology  items  are  being  di- 
verted to  the  Soviet  bloc  because  Gov- 
ernment resources  are  spread  too  thin. 
The  export  licensing  morass  urgmtly 
requires  corrections. 

That  is  why  I  reintroduced  a  renew- 
al of  the  Export  Administration  Act— 
HJl.  28— on  the  very  first  day  of  this 
Congress.  Under  the  very  fine  lesder- 
ship  of  our  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bomn]  we  immediately  took  action 
in  our  subcommittee  and  in  our  full 
committee  to  report  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  now  ss  a  ctHnmittee  bill  H.R. 
1756.  Congressman  Bomata  and  I 
agreed  early  in  this  session  that  a  fast- 
track  approach  to  this  legislation  was 
essential. 

Many  people  contributed  to  this  bilL 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  personal 
gratitude  to  the  gentieman  from 
Washington  for  his  dedication  to  this 
bilL  It  is  a  truly  bipartisan  product. 
Let  me  Just  enumerate  some  of  the  im- 
provements contained  in  this  bill: 

With  respect  to  national  security- 
It  Imposes  much  tougher  penalties 
for  violators  of  national  security 
export  controls. 

It  grants  authority  to  the  President 
to  impoem  in^ort  controls  against  for- 
eign violators  of  export  controls. 

It  adds  enforcement  powers  for  Cus- 
toms and  Commerce  to  deter  and 
detect  violations. 

With  respect  to  streamlining  the 
export  licensing  process— 

We  have  eliminated  the  need  tm 
some  40  percent  of  the  volume  of 
export  licenses  now  required.  Export- 
ers sdling  low-technology  items  to  our 
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alllM  wOl  no  loncer  have  to  fOe  for 
export  Ucrailnf  pennits. 

We  have  iwratotwl  a  faster  lioensinc 
procet  In  all  product  categoriea.  With 
rcapect  to  hlgh-technolocy  exports  to 
our  allies,  our  exptHlers  must  receive  a 
response  tm  their  applications  for  li- 
censes within  15  days. 

The  Mil  provides  a  process  for  ellml- 
nating  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports  of 
items  freely  available  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

Agricultural  exports  are  largely  ex- 
enmted  from  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  and  short  supply  controls. 

Any  future  agricultural  export  em- 
bargoes are  subject  to  automatic  ter- 
mination unless  a  continuation  is  ap- 
pttnred  by  Congress  within  60  dajrs. 

With  remect  to  foreign  policy  con- 
tnds- 

The  criteria  that  the  President  must 
meet  in  order  to  impose  foreign  policy 
controls  are  significantly  tightened. 
That  is.  trade  sanctirais  can  only  be 
used  if  all  other  channels  of  diplomacy 
have  been  tried. 

The  President  must  now  take  into 
account,  among  other  criteria,  the  for- 
eign availability  of  comparable  goods 
and  technology  before  imposing  trade 
sanctions. 

And.  a  "contract  sanctity"  provision 
protects  all  VB.  exports  covered  by 
omtracts  in  the  event  of  trade  sanc- 
tions. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill  that  will 
make  a  substantial  difference  in  our 
conduct  of  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  and  short  supply  controls.  We 
have  worked  diligently  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  many  diverse  concerns  of 
the  adminisCration,  our  allies,  and  the 
business  community  and  to  meet  the 
four  goals  which  we  established  for 
ourselves  2H  years  ago.  I  therefore  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  passing 
HJt  1786. 

0  1410 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  goitleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuConl. 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  export  poller  amend- 
ments before  us  today  and  urge  their 
prompt  adoption. 

I  am  pai^cularly  pleased  that  the 
bill  before  us  includes  the  amendment 
I  authored  in  the  last  Congress— an 
amendment  which  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  the  hi^  technology  industry 
in  Oregon  and  elsewhere— to  expedite 
export  licenses  for  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers. 

International  competition  in  the 
high-technology  sector  is  ferocious,  a 
fact  all  of  us  here  know  only  too  well. 
Innovation  is  the  llfeblood  of  that 
omnpeUtimi.  and  the  premium  is  on 
being  the  first  to  the  mai^et  with  a 
new  product.  Unfiutunately.  the  abili- 
ty of  American  Innovators  to  win  cus- 
tomers against  foreign  competitors  is 
hamstrung  by  infuriating  delays  in 


VJB.  Government  export  applications. 
Companies  in  my  district  are  still  wait- 
ing for  approval  of  export  applications 
involving  our  own  allies  filed  more 
than  a  year  ago— applications  that  are 
supposed  to  be  handled  within  ISO 
dajrs. 

We  address  that  problem  in  this  bill 
with  a  provision  that  holds  agencies 
responsible  for  processing  export  ap- 
plications aocoimtable  to  Ctmgress  for 
undue  delays.  We  give  the  oversight 
committees  of  Congress  a  new  tool 
with  which  to  identify  and  alleviate 
?mfk1i*gT  that  damage  the  credibility 
of  U.S.  manufacturers  as  reliable  sup- 
pliers, cost  them  customers  and  profits 
abroad,  and  cost  Jobs  and  payrolls  at 
honte. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, Mr.  BomcxB.  and  members  of 
the  committee,  for  Including  provi- 
sions which  reoogniie  that  every  piece 
of  XJB.  equipment  that  has  a  micro- 
chip in  it  isn't  a  threat  to  our  national 
security.  Companies  in  my  district, 
such  as  Tektronix,  have  told  me  that 
this  Is  one  of  their  top  priorities.  This 
bill  takes  a  first  step  in  removing  ex- 
cessive controls  that  only  damage  our 
competitive  posltioo  abroad.  And.  as 
new  technologies  develop  and  others 
become  less  sensitive,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  need  to  impose  controls 
only  on  those  products  which  raise  le- 
gitimate national  security  concerns. 

Mr.  Spcasker.  one  of  the  very  regret- 
table casualties  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  was  the  faUure  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  reach  a  consensus  on 
what  our  national  policies  should  be 
concerning  the  products  we  export  to 
other  ootmtries  *  *  *  regrettable  be- 
cause every  day's  delay  in  resolving 
this  critical  policy  dispute  costs  us  Jobs 
and  profits  here  at  home.  A  year  ago. 
this  coimtry  ended  up  with  a  trade 
deficit  of  $70  billion,  then  a  record. 
We've  Just  ended  a  year  in  which  the 
trade  deficit  hit  $123  billion. 

Every  bUlion-dollar  increment  in 
this  soaring  deficit  represenU  20.000 
to  40,000  Jobs  here  at  home  that  arent 
created. 

By  adopting  the  export  policy 
amendments  before  the  House  today. 
we  can  beito  to  attack  this  problem- 
not  with  proteetloolsm— but  by  imple- 
menting sensible  policies  that  wiU  give 
VJB.  manufacturers  some  predictabil- 
ity in  shaping  their  strategies  for  mar- 
keting their  products  oveneas. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  dlstlngliished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiHQXU.]. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  State,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee;  and 
my  distfaigulshed  friend  from  Horida. 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

I  observe  that  we  can  rejoice  that  we 
were  able  to  resolve  in  such  a  gentle- 


manly fashion  the  Jurisdictional  con- 
cerns that  have  Involved  this  bill  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

As  I  note.  HJL  1786  addresses  cer- 
tain energy  matters  and  certain  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Cmnmerce  Committee, 
which  are  defined  as  export  promo- 
tioa. 

Because  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  agreed  to  certain  energy 
amendmoats  and  an  explicit  recogni- 
tion that  some  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
Uvlties  covered  by  section  201  faU 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  my 
c(»nmlttee  did  not  insist  <m  seqiiential 
referraL 

I  want  to  again  coounend  my  col- 
league from  WaahlngUm  and  also  my 
collMgue  ftom  Florida,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  because  of  this. 

I  note  that  as  a  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  these  concerns,  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  cc«nmittees  addressed  these 
various  Jurisdictional  concerns  and 
that  those  documents  will  be  included 
in  the  record. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
my  colleagues,  the  gmtlonan  from 
WashL^rUm.  and  also  the  gentleman 
ftom  Florida,  for  the  gndous  and 
statement-like  fashion  in  which  they 
and  their  staffs  handled  this  matter  so 
that  we  were  able  to  resolve  the  Issues 
that  related  to  Jurisdiction  in  an  expe- 
ditious and  gentlemanly  f  ashkm. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  speaking  on  brtialf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  fuU  oonmilttce,  we 
concur  with  the  sentiments  whkh  the 
gentleman  has  Just  expressed.  We  also 
are  rejoicing  that  we  were  able  to 
settte  these  Jurisdictional  Issues. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Baooimsu]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  oivortunlty  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Roth]  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  Bohkbi.  for  their  lead- 
ership in  developtaig  legislation  to  re- 
authorise  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  Mr.  Roth,  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  subcommittee,  has  helped 
provide  the  leadership  and  dedication 
necessary  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  House  floor. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session,  he 
introduced  HA.  28— the  fast-track  ve- 
hicle needed  for  rallying  a  coalition 
that  Includes  the  administration,  the 
business  amunimlty.  and  a  bipartisan 
team  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
With  only  minor  technical  am«id- 
ments  made  to  HJl.  28,  a  clean  bill— 
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HJR.  1786— «■»  reported  out  of  the 
Fbreign  Affairs  Committee  and  Is 
before  us  today. 

An  exhaustive  evaloatioo  was  made 
throughout  tie  last  Congrws  to  devtse 
ways  to  deta  more  effectively  the  fl- 
lidt  transfer  »f  American  tedmolocy 
to  the  Eastern  bloc  This  bill  contains 
many  new  provisions  that  wfU  help 
safeguard  our  militarily  critieal  tech- 
nologies from  falling  into  Soviet 
hands.  At  tlie  same  time,  many  im- 
provemoits  tt«  made  in  this  bill  to 
correct  a  deficient  and  cumbersome 
export  llcenking  system  that  has 
caused  unnecessary  hardships  fcv 
many  American  exporters. 

In  my  opinlpn.  this  bill  strikes  a  bal- 
ance between  the  twin  objectives  of 
abating  the  tfuisf er  of  aenittlve  West- 
em  technoloms  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
streamlining  ihe  export  licensing  proc- 
ess so  as  not  to  unduly  handirap  the 
competitiveness  of  XJJB.  exporUn. 

Businesi  h^s  a  ri^t  to  expect  the 
Congress  to  «t  standards  and  criteria 
for  txptaHad  U A  technology  abroad 
and  it  behoovjes  us  to  act  now.  We,  as  a 
Nation,  cannot  afford  to  delay  this 
effort  any  loiiger.  I  again  extend  my 
sincere  oongi^ulatlons  to  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  BomcB.  $nd  the  staff  for  the  deci- 
sive action  t^kea  in  this  sessinn  to 
move  this  bll|  forward.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  sutfport  HH.  1780. 

I    D  1420 

Mr.  ROTH^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  narnxKLJ.  who  I  am  sure  will 
agree  with  us  because  he  usually 
agrees  with  uton  these  matters. 

Mr.  FREN^EL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  endorse  the  comments  made  by  the 
distinguished:  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, the  ^airman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Beonomlc 
Policy,  and  Do  congratulate  him  and 
the  distinguialied  gentleman  tram  ¥ns- 
eonsin  for  th^ir  persistence  in  moving 
this  bill  al< 

iiembtara  will  recall  that  the  House 
bill  was  passed  nearly  a  year  ago  at 
this  time.  It  was  in  conference  for 
about  8  mimths,  many  kmg  werts  of 
consistent  actual  discussion  with  the 
other  body  iii  that  omf erenoe.  As  the 
last  Oongresa  adjourned,  we  were  not 
able  to  reach  jagreonent  in  the  confer- 
ence commltqee.  Now  the  manageta^of 
Icularly  the  gentleman 
on  and  the  gentleman 
have  broui^t  us  back 
is  very  similar  to  the 
House  poeitlbn  of  last  year.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  fe  a  good  compromise. 

We  do  not  ^et  have  a  bill  that  suits 
exactly  whali  the  House  would  have 
wanted.  We  do  not  have  a  bill  that 
suits  what  I.  would  have  wanted  or 
probably  exactly  the  way  the  gmtle- 
man  from  WOsconsin  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wfashington  would  like  to 
see  that  bill  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
enormous  Inmrovement.  It  does  pro- 


the  bill, 
from  Ws 
from  Wii 
a  bill  which 


vide  a  better  omwrtunity  for  American 
oonpanles,  particularly  smaller  ones, 
to  move  goods  in  world  commerce, 
both  West  West  and  West  East  and, 
therefore,  it  wHl  help  America's  export 
projects,  in  my  Judgment 

I  do  bdleve  that  there  have  been 
seldom  wider  differences  between  the 
two  bodies  of  Congress  than  in  this 
bfll.  The  other  body  took  a  very  strong 
posltioo  on  national  defense,  ours  on 
expanding  commerce.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  compromise.  I  hope  it  will  be  ac- 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fran  Michi- 
gan [Ifr^PpasBXI. 

Mr.  PDRSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  I 
and  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
oo  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are 
trying  to  reduce  Federal  spending  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  way  are  carefully 
watching  these  authorization  bills.  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  biU  is  on  the 
su«ensi(m  calendar,  that  we  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  hard  num- 
ben  because  no  CBO  estimates  were 
available  and.  due  to  the  drcum- 
stanees  surrounding  the  bill,  no  report 
was  filed,  and.  finally,  that  amend- 
ments thereto  that  would  bring  this 
bill  back  to  the  1985  wpropriation 
level  are  not  permitted  because  it  is  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  and  I  would 
encourage  either  manager  of  the  bill 
to  cmreet  me  if  I  am  wnmg,  we  are  re- 
questing $24.6  million  for  admlnistra- 
tion  tn  this  piece  of  legislation  for  1985 
which  matches  the  fiscal  year  1985  ap- 
propriation, obtained  in  the  last  Con- 
gress through  a  waiver  of  the  House 
rules.  This  legislation  also  calls  for  a 
1986  authorization  of  $29.6  million  for 
admlnlstratlm  only.  The  export  pro- 
motion activities  portion  of  the  bill  Is 
$113J  million  per  year  through  1989. 
If  you  look  at  this  and  if  my  figures 
are  ootrect— and  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  colloquy  an  the  other  side 
with  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  MoBBXsoH]  later— this  authoriza- 
tioo  bai  on  suspension  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  administrative  expenditures 
alone  of  21  percent.  My  first  question 
to  our  chairman  Is:  Are  we  getting  a 
21-peroent  Increase  in  administration 
in  this  authwlzation  bill? 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  first  of  all,  the  figures  that  are 
In  the  measure  before  us  were  all  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 
These  were  not  Increases  by  the  com- 
mittee.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  PdbbliJ  has  expired. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlchl- 


If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  figures  come  from  the  adminlstra- 
tliHL  They  are  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 


The  legislation  enhances  the  en- 
f oroemmt  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Hopefully,  the 
additional  funds  wOl  equip  them  to 
better  process  licenses  that  unta  now 
have  been  subject  to  lengthy  ddays 
and  which  has  frustrated  Amolcan 
exporters  and  hindered  TJJS.  competi- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  PDRSELL.  How  many  new  per- 
sonnel wiU  this  authorization  bill  give 
us  over  and  above  1985  levels? 

Mr.  BONKER.  There  is  a  distinction 
between  money  that  is  set  aside  for 
the  administration  of  the  licensing 
program  and  the  numey  that  is  set 
aside  for  enforoonent.  Most  of  the  in- 
creases have  come  with  reject  to  en- 
forcement. 

This  is  one  issue  of  which  there  was 
a  consensus  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  that  is  Commerce  had 
to  do  more  with  respect  to  enforce- 
ment. 

I  mi^t  add  that,  while  we  have  in- 
creased C(xnmeroe's  enforcement 
budget  slightly,  we  have  cut  bade  the 
Custtnns  Service  budget  for  enforce- 
ment <m  export  controls  by  about  $16 
million.  So.  overall,  the  taxpayer  is 
much  better  off  with  this  legislations. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  But  that  is  in  Treas- 
ury, not  in  Cinnmerce.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  again- 1  have  not  had  an 
answer  yet— how  many  additional  per- 
sonnel are  we  hiring  under  this  au- 
thoriaatkm  bUl?  All  programs:  admln- 
istratiim.  new  office,  restructuring, 
total,  aggregate,  bottmn  line,  person- 
neL  

Mr.  BONKER.  Let  me  read  fnnn  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  proposaL  The  Increase  to  be 
used  to  audit  dlsMbution  licenses, 
that  will  be  31  positions;  suKWrt 
Cooom  and  the  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee's work  to  Integrate  the  mOttari- 
ly  critical  technologies  list,  that  is  5 
positioas;  assess  foreign  availability 
which  is  requbed  now  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 24  posltlnis. 

Mr.  PDRSELL  What  is  the  total 
number?     

BCr.  BONKER.  The  total  niunber 
would  be  60  new  positions. 

Mr.  PDRSELL.  Sixty  new  positions? 

Mr.  BONKER  Yes. 

Mr.  PDRSEUi.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate. In  the  limited  time  here,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  committee,  that  we 
have  an  expenditure  in  growth  not 
only  in  dollars  but  also  in  personneL 
In  light  of  the. deficit.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  bill  should  not  have  been  on 
the  Suqiension  Calendar  so  that  we 
could  have  had  full  debate  on  this. 

I  am  not  against  safeguarding  na- 
tional sMurity  or  facilitating  com- 
merce, two  of  the  basic  functions  of 
this  country's  export  administration 
activities.  However.  I  am  against  in- 
creasing funding  for  any  program  in 
fiscal  year  1986  over  what  was  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1985. 
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At  least  •  freoe  in  funding  must  be 
aoeaini>Ushed  in  fiscal  year  1986  if  we 
are  to  make  any  progress  at  reducing 
the  deficit.  The  budget  deficit  now 
under  current  law  will  increase  to  well 
over  taoo  billiai  next  fiscal  year— and 
that  accounts  for  inflation.  If  we  in- 
crease budgets  on  top  of  that,  the 
budget  deficit  will  go  even  higher.  To 
get  a  real  reduction  in  the  deficit,  we 
must  f^rceae  spending  at  fiscal  year 
198S  amut^uiated  levels. 

Unfortunately,  because  this  bill  is 
being  considered  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar,  there  is  no  ability  to  amend 
this  bill  to  reduce  funding  fiscal  year 
IMS  appropriated  levels.  We  did  that 
with  the  NASA  authorisation  for 
fiscal  year  1M6  2  weelu  ago  on  this 
very  floor.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MnuusoH]  and  myself 
introduced  an  amendment  to  f reeae 
NASA  authorisation  for  fiscal  year 
19M  at  fiscal  year  1985  a(4>r(H7rlated 
levels.  It  pane  ft  overwhelmingly— 369 
to  36.  The  Members  of  this  body  ex- 
pressed their  will  in  a  bipartisan  and 
unequivocal  way.  and  hence  expressed 
the  will  of  the  people  of  this  country— 
that  we  have  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing and  hence  the  deficit.  And  we  have 
to  do  it  across  the  board— there  can  be 
no  sacred  cows.  But  without  the  abili- 
ty to  amend  this  bill  as  we  did  the 
NASA  authorisation  and  as  we  will  do 
again  this  week  with  National  Science 
Foundation  and  Natloaal  Bureau  of 
Standards  authorisatlcms  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  we  have  no  alternative  to 
represent  that  wHl  but  to  vote  ai^ainst 
the  bUl.  to  c(»)tinue  across  the  board 
the  movement  to  freeae  spending,  and 
to  send  a  message  to  those  committees 
that  have  yet  to  report  out  their  au- 
thorisations that  an  overwhelming 
number  of  Members  of  this  House  are 
serious  in  their  commitment  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  and  hence  the  bur- 
geontaig  Federal  deficit,  which  threat- 
ens the  economic  health  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  therefcMre  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  legislation.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ZscHAVl. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Weaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1786.  This  is  a  biU  that  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  over  a  2-year 
period  with  hours  of  hearings,  hours 
of  discussions  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  various  committee 
levels,  and  then  over  a  period  of 
months  last  year  with  the  other  body 
in  conference.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bohkbb]  and  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Roth]  that  we  have 
brought  together  this  carefully  craft- 
ed bill.  It  attonpts  to  do  almost  the 
impossible,  the  impossible  task  of  con- 
trolling better  our  militarily  critical 


technologies,  while  streamlining  the 
procediu«s  under  which  export  li- 
censes are  granted,  so  that  our  export- 
ing companies  are  not  subjected  to 
luidue  or  unnecessary  delays  as  they 
attempt  to  compete  in  very  competi- 
tive markets. 

The  question  was  raised  earlier  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Pdissll]:  How  can  we  Justify  in  times 
of  Ivge  budget  deficits  a  small  in- 
crease in  millions  of  dollars  for  this 
legl^tlon? 
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If  we  want  to  have  economic  growth 
in  this  country,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  a  strtmg  export  policy.  The 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  spend- 
ing in  this  bill  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
licensing  process  and  enable  our  com- 
panies to  compete  better,  will  be  paid 
for  many,  many  times  by  the  increase 
in  exports  and  the  increase  in  eeon<»n- 
ic  growth. 

I  think  that  at  a  time  when  our 
trade  deficit  is  so  large,  when  our 
budget  deficit  is  so  large,  this  Is  a  very 
high-leverage  way  of  expending  money 
now  in  order  to  improve  the  overall 
economic  situation. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  like  to  pose  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bomnl.  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  question  of  his  interpretation  of  a 
change  that  we  did  not  make  in  HJl. 
1786.  I  notice  that  HJl.  1786  does  not 
amoid  the  section  lOO  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  and  I  ask  the 
chairman:  Does  he  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  no  authority  in  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  as  amended  by  this  bUl, 
HJl.  1786,  to  review  export  license  ap- 
plications for  exports  to  countries 
other  than  the  control  countries? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
reply.         

Mr.  BONKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  law  is  explicit,  and  this 
legislation  is  explicit  in  that  DOD  has 
review  authority  only  on  shipments  to 
controlled  countries.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess statutory  authority  to  review  li- 
cense shiianents  to  free  world  or 
COCOM  countries,  and  no  such  au- 
thority is  cmtalned  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  clarification.  In  conclusion.  I 
would  urge  my  oolleagues  to  support 
HJl  1786. 

Mr.  lUyrn.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Obcas]. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  while  ago,  the 
American  public  was  shocked  to  leam 
of  the  shipment  of  a  whole  flock  of 
helicopters  to  North  Korea.  Following 
that  biaarre  event,  editorially  at  least, 
and  on  many  occasions  from  the  floor 
of  this  House,  questions  were  asked  as 
to  how  that  could  have  hwpened,  and 


various    targets   were    fomented    for 
blame. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not, 
if  the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  would  care  to  answer, 
whether  or  not»  as  I  believe  it  does, 
that  this  piece  of  legislation  goes  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  a  repeat 
of  that  kind  of  bisarre  incident. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
reply. 

Mr.  ROTH.  As  usual,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  very  astute  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  legislation.  I 
think  that  had  we  had  this  legislaUon. 
we  have  tougher  penalties  for  viola- 
tors; it  adds  enforcement  powers  to 
CustcHns  and  to  Commerce,  and  that  is 
precisely  why  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  want  to  vote  for  this  legislation 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentl«nan 
for  that  explanation.  I  tell  you,  I  feel 
better  about  the  prospective  preven- 
tion of  this  thing  hamenlng  again 
than  I  do  about  any  explanation  yet 
forthcoming  on  how  it  happened  in 
the  first  place.  At  least  we  have  some 
confidence,  at  least  from  the  drafters 
and  from  the  interpretation  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  to  undergo  that 
embarrassing  situation  again. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Baaauxaal,  who  has  done 
such  a  yeoman  Job  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  begin 
my  comments  by  commending  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  ftom  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bomn]  for  his  very  able, 
diligent  and  skillfid  leadership  in 
bringing  back  to  the  floor  this  compro- 
mise legislation  once  again.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  making.  The 
conference  last  year  was  the  longest 
before  the  98th  Congress. 

I  would  like  also  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  recognition,  on  a  per- 
sonal basis,  to  the  gentleman  frtmi 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  for  his  out- 
standing role  in  formulating  this  legis- 
lation and  its  predecessor  in  the  98th 
Congress. 

To  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  norida.  and  to  our  ranking 
member,  we  appreciate  the  expedited 
treatment  given  by  the  committee  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

The  blU  has  been  very  comprehen- 
sive^ explained  by  the  gentleman 
fmn  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman 
frcan  Washington.  This  legislation 
builds  almost  totally  upon  the  bill  as  it 
existed  at  the  end  of  our  very  long 
conference  last  year.  There  are  at 
least  several  exceptions. 

Those  exceptions  relate  to  two  very 
controversial  areas,  where,  with  the 
recognition  and  support  of  the  pri- 
mary coqwnsors.  we  deleted  those  two 
very  controversial  sections  of  the  bllL 
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Second,  through  the  aide  work  of 
our  staff  and  tnir  chairman,  we  were 
able  to  iron  out  Jurisdictkmal  difficul- 
ties with  the  Energy  and  Oomnmoe 
Committee  through  technical  amend- 
ments. 

With  those  eKoeptions.  we  are  build- 
tng  upon  the  lexperienoe  of  the  last 
Congress.  I.  of  feourse,  am  interested  in 
all  of  the  provkions.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  said,  the  tanportanoe 
of  this  legislation,  in  tenns  of  increas- 
ing our  export  base  and  solving  some 
of  our  trade  deficits,  cannot  be  over- 
emphasixed.  9ut  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  tlie  strong  antiembargo 
and  strong  oomraet  sanctity  provisions 
that  relate  to  wiculture. 

I  thank  my  doUeagues  and  our  staff 
for  all  of  the  woric  that  they  have 
done  in  bringi«g  us  once  again  to  this 
point.  We  batk  for  a  similar  expedi- 
tious treatmei^  of  the  legislation  by 
the  other  body; 

Again.  I  wa^t  to  thank  the  chair- 
man. It  has  be«n  a  very  knowledgeable 


experience 
very  much 
that  I  have 

Mr.  ROTH. 
further  reqi 
back  the 

Mr.BO: 


with  you.  and  I 
the  cooperation 
Ived. 

^jeaker.  I  have  no 
for  time,  and  I  yield 
of  my  time. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MouuaoH]. 

Mr.  MORRIBON  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  geqUeman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  want  to  Join  with  the 
gratleman  fro|B  Michigan  to  express 
my  omoem  about  an  increase  in  the 
adminlstratlcml  expense  for  this  au- 
thorisation f rofen  an  appropriated  level 
of  this  Ume.  for  fiscal  1985.  of  $18.5  to 
$29.5  million  t^r  fiscal  1986. 

We  are  talklbg  here  about  a  60-per- 
cent increase,  it  is  true  that  this  may 
be  an  area  of  iiriority  for  increased  ex- 
penditures, biit  writing  in  the  dark 
without  a  budket  at  a  time  n^ien  we 
have  a  $200  billion  budget  deficit  is 
not  the  way  to  solve  our  budget  deficit 
crisis.  We  ougpt  not  to  have  this  in- 
crease now  before  us  on  suspension 
with  no  chance  to  deal  with  that 
amount  of  mmiey. 

I  think  it  i^  unfortunate  that  the 
substantial  content  of  this  Mil  is  put 


in  Jeopardy 
budget  conside 

Mr.  BO) 
gentleman; 

Mr.  MOi 
yield  to  the  i 

Mr.  BOI~ 
remembered 
cemed  about  i 
fectively 
budget  from  $1 
a  considerably 


this  relatively  smaU 
ktion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


>N  of  Connecticut.  I 
itleman. 

I  think  it  should  be 
|y  those  who  are  oon- 
le  cost  that  we  have  ef- 
the  Customs  Service 
I  to  $12  million.  That  is 
savtaigs.  We  have  in- 
creased the  ei^orcement  responsibility 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  and  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  carry  out  that 
woric  if  they  d6  not  have  the  resources 
to  do  the  Job. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bumah]. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to  add  my  com- 
ments to  those  of  the  speakers  before 
me.  What  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
spect and  regard  should  be  paid  to 
both  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
and  the  gentleman  from  IKHsconsin. 
For  those  who  are  not  on  the  subcom- 
mittee w  the  ccmference  annmlttee, 
they  can  have  very  little  understand- 
ing of  the  incredible  number  of  obsta- 
cles and  hurdles  that  were  overcome  in 
reaching  the  ptrint  that  we  seem  to  be 
today.  It  Is  only  through  their  pene- 
voenoe,  and  hard  woi^  and  patloice 
that  we  are  able  to  come  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
thte  Bouse  is  the  result  of  2  years  of 
work  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. It  achieves  the  two  goals  which 
guided  us  throughout  the  process.  The 
bUl  reduces  Uie  licensing  requirements 
which  burden  the  exporting  communi- 
ty aad  cause  delajrs  in  foreign  trade. 
At  the  same  time  it  strengthens  the 
ccmtrols  necessary  to  protect  our  na- 
tloaal security.  The  biU's  provisions 
make  export  controls  more  effective 
and  efficient. 

One  of  the  bill's  central  reforms  is  a 
deoootrol  of  low-technology  exports  to 
Cooom  monber  countries— NATO 
minus  Iceland,  plus  Japan.  This  will 
reduce  the  number  of  licenses  required 
by  at  least  12.000  and  possibly  by  as 
muQi  as  18.000.  Low-technology  goods 
are  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  from 
other  countries.  This  legislation  recog- 
nises the  fact  of  foreign  availability 
and  ensures  that  American  businesses 
will  not  face  continued  delays  and  red- 
tape  because  of  outdated  restrictions. 

The  biU  requires  action  on  most 
Coeom  licenses  within  15  days  and  on 
all  within  80.  Throughout  our  work  on 
the  legislation,  we  heard  business  com- 
plaints about  delays  in  processing  li- 
censes. Congress  now  mandates  swift 
action  on  all  license  vpUcations.  This 
efficiency  is  necessary  if  the  United 
States  is  to  regain  its  ccnnpetitive  edge 
in  foreign  trade. 

One  provision  mandates  Cocom  ne- 
gotiations and  requires  that  one-third 
of  the  commodity  control  list  be  nego- 
tiated annually.  This  ensures  a  timely 
review  of  the  list  of  sensitive  commod- 
ities. It  will  keep  the  list  up  to  date 
and  should  qieed  the  process  of  re- 
moving goods  which  no  longer  require 
controls. 

The  legislation  decontrols  much 
equiimient  containing  embedded  mi- 
croprocessors. This  is  another  example 
of  the  committee's  recognition  that 
current  controls  place  outmoded  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  these  goods. 

The  bin  contains  a  range  of  other  re- 
forms to  streamline  the  export  proc- 
ess. These  include: 


Preservation  of  the  distribution  li- 
cense and  the  project  Ucmse; 

Creation  of  a  new  bulk  license  for 
technology  transfer.  Imown  as  a  com- 
prehensive operations  license; 

Defining  integrailon  of  the  military 
critical  technologies  list  and  the  com- 
modity control  list. 

One  significant  reform  is  a  decontrol 
of  goods  readily  available  to  the  East- 
em  bloc  from  other  naticms.  If  a  good 
is  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  from 
other  sources,  the  United  States  does 
not  enhance  its  security  by  maintain- 
ing  controls  <m  the  good.  Hie  movi- 
sions  in  this  bill  facilitate  findings  of 
foreign  availability  and  decontrol  of 
such  goods.  It  requires  an  official  find- 
ing on  foreign  availability  when  an  ex- 
porter or  a  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee say  that  a  good  is  available.  Once 
foreign  availability  was  found,  a  good 
would  have  to  be  decontrolled  within 
18  months  if  other  exporters  did  not 
agree  in  negotiations  to  remove  its 
availability  to  controlled  countries. 

The  bin  makes  Important  reforms  in 
foreign  policy  export  controls.  It  es- 
tablishes stricter  procedures  for  impo- 
sition of  foreign  policy  omtrols  and 
limits  a  President's  authority  to  halt 
contracted  exports. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  is 
this  Nation's  bssic  legal  authority  for 
administering  controls  on  UJ3.  ex- 
ports. We  have  been  (^Terating  for  too 
long  under  the  unwieldy.  Intematlcm- 
al  Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act.  It 
is  time  to  brtaig  our  export  control 
regime  back  into  order.  I  urge  my  ool- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  HJl. 
1786. 

In  one  area  of  particular  interest.  I 
want  to  clarify  my  view  that  we  have 
significantly  constrained,  although  not 
prohibited,  the  Presidential  authority 
in  the  area  of  nonagricultural  com- 
merce from  Imposing  foreign  policy 
controls  where  there  are  existing  con- 
tracts. This  bill  reflects  significant 
constraints  but  not  prohibitions  on 
such  Presidential  authority. 

D  1440 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Washington  that  he  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mi.  Speak- 
er, wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKESl.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  very  briefly. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  question  I  had 
from  the  chairman  was  whether  or  not 
the  amendment  which  was  dropped 
out  of  the  conference  last  year  that 
was  added  in  1983  by  this  House  would 
not  be  prohibited;  that  is.  the  utiliza- 
tion of  computer  terminals  at  ports  of 
entry  into  and  exiting  from  this  coun- 
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try  tftt  utiliiation  by  the  Department 
of  Conuneroe.  They  could  still  do  that 
with  this  legation? 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  OnacMfs]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  1 
minute  remaining,  and  I  would  like  to 
yield  that  time  also  to  the  gentleman 
from  norida  [Mr.  Otnons]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  norlda  [Mr.  On- 
■oas]  is  reoogniaed  for  IH  minutes. 

Mr.  OIBBONa  I  want  to  thank  both 
gentlemen  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  carefully  watched  and  closely 
watched  the  development  of  this  legis- 
latitm.  It  is  an  ezceUent.  workmanlike 
Job.  All  of  us  have  some  complaints 
about  every  piece  of  legislation,  but 
when  you  see  what  we  started  with. 
you  will  have  to  commend  these  two 
gentlemen  and  their  committee  for 
the  fine  worti  that  they  have  done. 

Some  complaint  has  been  made 
about  the  personnel  involved  in  this. 
Let  me  say  that  we  are  operating  an 
industry  at  the  border  that  is  vastly 
larger  and  is  growing  each  year  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  people  who  moni- 
tor our  laws  at  the  border  are  adminis- 
tering a  business  that  essentially  did 
about  ISO  billion  worth  of  business  a 
few  years  ago.  and  today  they  are 
doing  $600  billion  worth  of  business  at 
the  border,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Customs  Service.  There 
is  no  way  you  can  carry  on  any  kind  of 
functimi  like  that  with  lesser  person- 
nel unless  you  are  Just  going  to  say 
there  are  no  laws:  we  will  have  laws 
but  not  enforcement. 

There  is  already  too  much  complaint 
that  there  is  not  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws  at  the  border,  and 
that  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  there 
is  no  way  you  can  cut  out  more  law  en- 
forcement and  have  better  law  en- 
foroonent.  It  is  Just  not  possible.  Tou 
have  to  open  crates,  you  have  to  look 
in  tru^s.  and  you  have  to  examine, 
and  people  have  to  be  there,  and  they 
have  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 
•  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  section  126  of 
this  act.  which  directs  the  President  to 
undertake  a  ctmprehensive  review  of 
the  issues  and  related  data  oonoeming 
possible  changes  in  the  existing  incen- 
tives to  produce  crude  ofl  from  the 
North  Siopt  of  Alaska. 

Since  1973.  Alaska  North  Slope 
crude  oU  has  been  subject  to  an  export 
ban.  resulting  in  inefficiencies  in 
transportati<m  to  east  coast  refineries 
and  increased  change  of  envlnmmen- 
tal  damage  from  tanker  traffic  the 
leading  source  of  oU  spills  in  the 
wwld.  AdditiMially.  the  SUte  of 
Alaska  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 


lars in  revmue  due  to  the  existence  of 
the  ban. 

This  sectiiHi  would  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  the  following  impacts 
of  lifUng  the  expmt  ban: 

Impacts  on  energy  and  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  role  of  lifting  the  ban  on  inter- 
national energy  polleymakinr 

The  Impact  on  Jobs  in  the  maritime, 
oil  and  other  industries; 

Impacts  on  refineries  and  consum- 
ers; 

Impacts  on  Federal  and  State  reve- 
nues; 

ImiMcts  upon  future  explorations 
and  development  of  oO  and  gas; 

And.  the  effect  on  the  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  this  section  requires  a  com- 
prehensive look  at  the  question  of  lift- 
ing the  export  ban.  and  requires  he 
report  his  findings  and  recommend** 
tions  to  CfHigress  within  9  months. 

I  believe  the  facts  will  show  great 
benefits  to  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, and  that  a  partial  lifting  of 
the  ban  with  certain  a«tditi(His  will 
prove  attractive  for  Congress.  I  urge 
that  the  members  support  this  impor- 
tant provisions  by  voting  to  suspend 
the  rules  for  consideration  of  BJR. 
1780.  Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
I  rise  to  express  my  support  for  HJl. 
1786.  legislation  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979.  for  the  next  4  years. 

While  this  legislation  is  not  perfect, 
it  does  resolve  some  of  the  moat  con- 
tentious issues  that  have  confronted 
the  Congress  for  the  past  2  years 
during  its  consideration  of  renewal  leg- 
islation involving  export  controls. 

With  bipartisan  support,  this  legisla- 
tion, which  is  largely  identical  to  a  bill 
agreed  to  in  conference  last  year,  gen- 
erally satisfies  and  strikes  an  impor- 
tant balance  between  needed  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  controls  for 
high  tech  strategically  significant  ex- 
ports and  the  needed  reforms  urged  by 
American  industry. 

I  urge  prompt  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation so  that  our  exporters  can  finally 
f imction  with  the  certainty  of  clearly 
defined  ground  rules  for  their  export- 
ing operations.9 

•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJt  1786.  legislation  to 
reauthorise  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  This  important  piece  of 
legislation  defines  the  way  in  which 
the  President  can  control  American 
exjKMts  for  economic  national  securi- 
ty or  foreign  policy  reasons.  In  grant- 
ing this  authority.  Congress  must  con- 
sider both  our  national  security  and 
the  legitimate  interests  of  U.8.  export- 
ers. It  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  export  controls  and  weigh  their  po- 
Utical  and  military  b«iefiU  against 
their  economic  costs. 

In  the  past,  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween export  restrictions  and  export 


promotion  has  not  alwajrs  been 
achieved.  The  economic  costs  of  the 
gndn  embargo  of  1980  and  the  pipe- 
line sanctions  of  1982  far  outweighed 
tiieir  political  benefits.  The  UJB.  trade 
deficit  for  1984  amounted  to  $123  bU- 
lion.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
impose  ineffective  and  costly  export 
controls.  We  need  a  more  realistic  and 
restrained  approach  to  export  restric- 
tions. 

With  HJt.  1786.  which  essentially  re- 
flects the  compromise  achieved  in  con- 
ference last  year,  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  balanced  leg- 
islation that  protects  our  security  in- 
terests abroad  without  hurting  our 
business  Interests  at  home.  This  bill 
will  prevent  the  flow  of  militarily  sen- 
sitive technology  to  our  advenaries 
more  effectively  by  stren^tening  our 
ability  to  enforce  existing  export  con- 
trols. It  ensures  a  more  cautious  and 
effective  use  of  foreign  policy  controls 
through  improved  congressional  over- 
sight and  better  defined  criteria  to  be 
considered  before  imposing  foreign 
policy  controls.  Finally,  this  bill  wiU 
help  promote  exports  and  improve 
America's  image  as  a  reliable  trading 
partner  by  providing  contract  sanctity 
and  major  improvements  in  the  export 
licensing  procedure. 

Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  am  happy  with  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  1786,  but  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deepest  omoetn 
about  one  section  that  has  been  takm 
out  of  the  Export  Administration  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  nearly  2  years 
ago.  HJl.  1786  is  without  titie  m.  the 
provisions  dealing  with  South  Afilca. 
They  were  taken  out  as  a  sign  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
ensure  a  quick  passage  of  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act 

I  would  Inapt  that  this  fast-track  ap- 
proach, which  has  indeed  produced  re- 
markable progress  on  this  legislation 
so  far.  will  also  be  honored  by  the 
Senate  and  result  in  the  passage  of  an 
identical  version  by  that  body.  Fur- 
thermore, emedally  in  light  of  the 
horrible  massacres  in  South  Afiica,  I 
would  hope  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  act  quickly  and  favorably 
on  HJl.  1460.  This  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GbatI.  and  which  I  have 
cospcmsored.  includes  most  of  the  pro- 
visions on  South  Africa  previously 
contained  in  titie  m  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration bilL 

With  these  reservations  in  mind.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  my 
support  of  HJl.  1786  to  reauthorize 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979.« 

•  Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  register  my  support  for 
H.R.  1786,  legislation  to  reauthorise 
the  Export  Admlnlstniti<m  Act  of 
1979.  For  more  than  2Vi  years.  Con- 
gress has  woriced  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  [EAA]. 
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The  EAA  is  complex  legislation  which 
is  enormously  Important  because  it 
governs  the  exportation  of  critical 
technologies  tp  potential  advemries. 
promotes  forMgn  poUcy  objectives, 
and  controls  exports  of  strategic  mate- 
rials. One  of  tttese  strategic  materials 
controlled  byj  the  EAA  is  ftlartsn 
North  Slope  cnide  oil. 

Last  Congress,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan.  Representative 
HowAUt  Woulc.  and  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  am^d  the  EAA  to  indefi- 
nitely extend  the  export  restrictions 
on  Alaskan  olL  That  legldation  re- 
ceived overwhelming  suppmt  in  the 
House.  Some  1 337  Membera  oospon- 
sored  the  bilLi  We  again  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  an  effort 
to  demonstrate  our  concern  over  the 
importance  of  (his  portion  of  the  EAA. 
HJl.  1786  ccMltains  an  extension  of 
controls  on  Nbrth  Slope  crude  for  S 
years  and  a  pMvision  to  allow  a  com- 
prehensive Prisidaitlal  study  on  the 
impact  of  expokting  Alaskan  oiL  While 
we  believe  a  permanent  export  ban 
would  be  more  Kleslrable,  we  accept  the 
House-Senate  Conference  agreement 
of  last  session  as  a  sufficient  measure 
to  continue  the  export  ban  on  this 
vital  domestic  Resource. 

Today,  the  reasons  for  not  exporting 
Alaskan  ofl  are  as  compelling  as  ever. 
Exporting  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  would 
be  a  dangerous  smoke  screen  that 
would  mask  iSie  fundamental  prob- 
lems underlyiiig  our  trade  inequities 
with  Japan.  This  illusion  of  progress 
would  seriously  undermine  our  ^orts 
to  reduced  Japfnese  barriers  to  Ameri- 
can manufactured  and  agricultural 
goods.  In  addition,  because  of  the 
higher  cost  of  {foreign  imparts  versus 
the  price  of  Alaskan  oil,  exporting 
Alaskan  oil  would  mean  that  consum- 
ers would  pay  31  to  $2  bUlkm  more 
each  year  for  petroleum  imxhiets.  Fi- 
nally, the  oil;  lost  through  exports 
would  have  to  jbe  replaced  by  imports 
from  foreign  sdurces.  This  would  be  a 
tremendous  blow  to  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  become  energy  indepoodent. 

CurrenUy  tUe  controls  on  AiMifn 
North  Slope  criule  and  the  many  other 
provisions  of  the  EAA  are  adminis- 
tered under  thi  President's  emovency 
authorities  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Emergeacy  Powers  Act.  Howev- 
er, these  emergency  powers  have  been 
challenged  In  Court,  and  wiU  be  sub- 
ject to  further  legal  challenges  unless 
an  EAA  bill  [  is  promptly  enacted. 
Therefore,  I  cofnmend  the  membets  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Fordgn  Af- 
fairs for  expe^tiously  repenting  this 
reauthorisatimt  measure,  and  urge  the 
support  of  the  entire  House  on  this 
matter.  Panafe  of  HJl.  1786  wiU 
ensure  that  thfe  United  States  can  ef- 
fectively achieve  its  foreign  policy 
aims,  saf  eguan^  national  security,  and 
facilitate  commerce.* 
•  Mr.  FASCEUi.  Mr.  Q^eaker,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  ettmrts  of 


those  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
wmted  so  diligentiy  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  made  the  renewal 
of  the  Export  AdministraUon  Act  such 
a  lengthy  and  arduous  process. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  cm 
Intonaticmal  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  Mr.  Bomax,  and  his  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Roth,  for  devoting  the 
better  part  of  2  years  to  guiding  and 
staying  with  the  difficult  and  cnnplex 
process  of  moving  a  bOl  through  the 
House  and  then  negotiating  with  the 
Soiate.  They  have  dcme  a  masterful 
Job  and  the  House  owes  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  Tliey  have  been  supported 
in  this  process  by  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  also  have  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  bringing  to 
the  House  a  finished  inoduct. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  other 
committees  have  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role  along  the  way.  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
served  on  the  conference  committee 
and  heated  produce  the  compromises. 
Some  of  those  conference  agreements 
led  to  Jurisdictional  issues  with  other 
committees  in  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  exi»«8s  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  chairmen  and  staffs  of  those  com- 
mittees—Chairman Peppbh  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  Chairman  Dnr- 
SEX  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Chairman  RoDnro  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary— for 
their  willingness  over  the  last  several 
weeks  to  woric  with  us  in  finding 
means  to  recognise  and  respect  their 
Jurisdictional  interests  while  stUl  per- 
mitting the  expedited  consideration  of 
this  bilL  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Rnoao  an  exchange  of 
corregwmdwice  with  Chairman  Dni- 
OLz,  and  Chairman  Rosrhkowski. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  care- 
fully drafted  and  the  differences  have 
been  resolved,  and  I  urged  its  support 
by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

OomoiRS  OH  Wats  um  itxun. 
WaaMmcton.  DC,  MarOi  22.  IMS. 
Hon.  DuRi  B.  Pascbl, 
duarman.  Committee  on  Foreign  AffMn, 
Homee  of  Repnaent€Mvea,  Waahinoton, 
DC 

OUM.  Ms.  CRAmcAin  I  am  writing  with 
ragsnl  to  HJL  38.  the  Export  Administra- 
tion AoMDdments  Act  of  1966.  which  the 
Onmmlttss  oo  Foreign  Affairs  ordered  fa- 
vorably reported  on  March  21.  SeeUon  121 
of  that  Mil  suthorlsea  the  President  to 
Impose  import  restrictions  to  oif oree  na- 
ttooal  security  export  controls  under  certain 
drcumstanoes. 

Throuito  the  cooperation  of  your  Commit- 
tee with  oonf erees  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  this  Senate  provlsloD  was 
tawotporated  last  year  Into  HJl.  4230  as  an 
smeBdmcDt  to  tlie  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1963  sad  passed  by  the  House. 

Stnoe  this  same  provision  as  amended  is 
now  contained  In  HJl.  23.  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  not  seek  sequential  re- 
ferral of  the  legislation,  with  the  under- 
standing that  waiver  In  this  Instance  In  no 


way  establishes  a  precedent  or  prejudices 
our  Jurlsdictloa  over  this  section  of  the  taOL 
I  appreciate  the  consideration  that  you 
and  other  Memben  of  your  Cnmmlttfr  have 
given  to  the  views  of  our  llemben  on  this 
and  other  Export  Administration  Act  Issues 
snd  wish  you  success  In  completinc  satisfac- 
tory Consressional  action  oo  this  important 
lesislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dui  RosRaaowsKi, 

Ouirman. 

MttCB  28, 1933. 
Hon.  BAH  Busisjiaowsai. 
Owirman.  Committee  on  Wajte  and  Memu. 
Houae  of  BevreaenUMvea,  WaaMmgton. 
DC 
DiAB  Ml.  CBAnotAir.  Thank  you  tor  your 
letter  f oregoins  the  ri^t  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  srqiiential  refetnl  of 
HJl.  28.  or  the  likely  subsequent  dean  bllL 
Section  121  autborfsinc  the  ImpoaiUon  of 
Import  restrictions  to  enforce  national  secu- 
rity   export    controls    does   properly    fall 
within  the  Jurisdictioa  of  the  Oanunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  not  to  seek  sfqncntlal  referral 
will  in  no  way  derogate  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  Committee. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  cooperatlop  In 
expedltinc  considerBtlon  of  the  Export  Ad- 
minlstratlaa  Act  extension  Mil. 
M^th  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Slnoerely. 

Dairs  B.  Fascbk, 

Chairman. 


OOSOflTTBt  Oa  EVBtOT  Ant  ( 

WaaMngton.  DC.  AprU  2.  IMS. 
Hon.  Dabtx  Fasgxll. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreion  Affdin. 
Bonae  of  Repreaentativea,  Waahington, 
DC 

Dbax  Ma.  CBAmiAa:  As  you  know,  on 
ICsrch  14. 198S.  I  requested  sequential  refer- 
ral of  HJL  38.  the  Export  Administration 
Act  Amendments  of  1969.  Several  asprrts  of 
the  Mil  Involve  matters  within  the  Jurisdie- 
tion  of  the  Ebaiy  and  Commrree  Commit- 
tee. On  March  38.  19gS.  a  dean  MU.  HJL 
1788.  was  introduced.  Inooiporatinc  Com- 
mittee amendments  to  HJL  23.  and  oootaln- 
Ing  the  same  provisions  of  great  Interest  to 
my  Committee. 

I  understand  your  Interest  In  a  speedy 
prooeas  that  would  restore  the  legidative 
basis  for  V&  export  cootrois.  irtiidi  lapsed 
last  October.  Fubloaing  wnprnnilsf  lan- 
guage that  may  be  acceptable  to  both  House 
and  flfiialf  negotlaton  has  taken  ««»«■<«*«»- 
able  time  and  required  the  ezeeptlooal  skills 
of  the  Members  of  your  Committee.  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  your  efforts  and  your 
desire  to  complete  the  process  as  quickly  as 


In  the  interests  of  maintaining  an  acceler- 
ated achedule  for  this  Important  Ifglslstion. 
I  would  agree  not  to  aeik  referral  of  HJL 
1786  to  the  Committee  on  Enem^  and  Com- 
merce provided  that  the  f (dlowing  changes 
were  made  In  the  Mil  and  that  the  Forelsn 
Affairs  Committee  explicitly  recognised  the 
shared  Jurisdiction  of  this  Committee  ova* 
these  matten. 

Seetloo  136  of  the  MU  dtrecU  the  Presl- 
doit  to  conduct  a  broad  "review  of  the 
Issues  and  rdated  data"  concerning  "possi- 
ble changes"  In  the  existing  "Incentives"  to 
produce  crude  oQ  from  the  North  SOape  of 
Alaska.  It  Is  dear  that  this  section  impacts 
heavily  on  domestic  laws  and  poUdes  that 
are  matten  within  the  Jurisdlctioo  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  The  Ian- 
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of  Mction  IWb)  abould  be  amended 
tp  InciudB  »  icportlBC  RQuinoMnt  to.  and 
vttli.    the    Oommlttoe    on 


MMa)  a<  the  bm  requirw  a  itudjr 
of  PMcral  Brasnaa  for  the  barter  of  com- 
modttieoforl 


dearly  eooM  iBctadt  petroleum  and  petrole- 
wMeli  vould  affect  daonetlc 
The  lancuace  of  WKa) 
ahooM  be  amended  to 
of  the  atady  by  the  Secretary  of 
(b)  o<  the  bOl 

I  anthoctty  for  a  barter  pro- 
The  eectlon  ahould  be  amended  to 

law  by  atrildiw  the  phraae  Ifowlthatand- 
\im  uiy  other  vmrintaa.  of  law."  In  adilltfcin. 
ihould  be  added  which 
the  Ooveraneot  to 
wtth  appbcaUe  law  1 
taw.  or  oitaic  petroleam  or  petioleam  prod- 
ucU  aeqnlnd  ODder  thii  eeettoB.  VtaMOy  the 
of  BMTgy  ahooM  report  to  the 
on  the  effeeta  on 

of  any  aetton  taken 
thla  aaetlan  to  aeqnlre  petroleum  or 


Certain  of  the  pragiama  and  actlrttlee 
funded  by  aeetton  Ml  tanolve  the  Jurledto- 
tlon  of  the  Omndttae  ( 
In  agreetaw  to 
of  HJt.   int.   the 

I  not  waive  Jurla- 
and  aetivlttae 
nor  Ita  right  to  referral  of  elmllar  authoclaa- 
tlona  In  the  future. 

Provided  that  the  changea  Identified 
above  are  agreed  to  and  the  Juriedletlan  of 
thlB  Oommlttae  le  property  rticngnlwrt  by 
the  Foreign  Affblra  Ooaamlttee.  I  win  agree 
not  to  aeek  referral  under  the  nilee  of  the 
Bouee  with  the  underetandtaig  that  waiver 
of  thla  Oommlttae^  Jurladletlan  tai  thla  tai- 
would  not  ecnatltnte  a  precedent  for 
I  of  future  ref errala. 
Sinoerely. 

[D.Piaeiii. 
Ckmirman. 


t  ow  Poasrau  ArrAiaa, 
ViaaMafftoN.  f>C  ilprU  JL /M4. 
Hon.  JoKM  D.  Ddmbl, 

CItainitam,  OomwMtm  <m  Mmern  and  Oom- 
wttrct,  WtikltigtnM,  DC. 

Dbab  Mb.  r>m^nmm^w  Thank  you  for  the 
letter  itf  April  X  UM.  wfakdi  permtta  the  ex- 
pedited riTTwUmt*'^  of  HJt  ITgg.  the 
export  AdanlnlBtratlan  Amendmenta  Act  of 
1M5. 

The  amendmenta  to  aectlone  IM  and  303 
whkh  yon  have  reqnteted  wlU  be  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aftain  later 
today.  I  ooocur  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  CoimiifTce  waiving  Ita  right  to 
aeek  referral  doea  not  derogate  Cram  the  Ju- 
riadlctlon  of  that  Oonmlttee  over  mattera 
eovered  by  theee  two  provialona  or  over  cer- 
tain programa  and  actlvttlea  which  are  au- 
thoriaed  under  aeetton  Ml  of  the  bOL 

Mr.  Chatrman.  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
cooperation  and  that  of  your  staff  In  help- 
ing to  find  a  way  to  expedite  floor  ooneMer- 
atlon  of  HJt.  ITSS  while  at  the  ame  ttane 
reapeeting  the  Jurladlction  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Af  f  aria. 


With  beet  wlahea.  I  am. 
SluBcrely  your^ 

Oastb  D.  FMcau, 

dkotnnoii.* 

•  Mr.  lOCHXL.  Mr.  Spaaker.  in  19M. 
the  United  Statea  auffered  a  reemd 
trade  deficit  of  $1S3J  billion.  Prelimi- 
nary f orecaata  indicate  that  the  trade 
deficit  will  rea^  another  record  hich 
inl9es. 

Tlie  makeninc  trade  oompetitiye- 
of  the  united  Statea  ia  exacerbat- 
ed by  tbe  retroactive  application  of 
foreign  policy  export  eontrola  which 
branda  TJB.  farmera  and  manufactur- 
en  aa  •-*—"•»*'*  auppUen.  I  can 
report  to  you  that  in  my  diacuariooa 
with  Soviet  leadera  laat  week  thia  waa 
f^^»faiii«iiy  broutht  up  aa  the  nujor 
obatade  to  increaaed  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

For  U.8.  exportera.  loat  aalea  trana- 
late  into  reduced  production,  profita 
and  reinveatment:  for  worken  of  theae 
firma.  they  mean  reduced  wagea  (ff 
greater  unemployment.  For  govern- 
ment  at  all  levela— Federal.  State,  and 
local— they  mean  loaa  of  tax  revenuea 
and  increaaed  unemployment  and 
■odalooata. 

The  induaion  of  effective  foreign 
availability  and  contract  aanctity  pro- 
vialona in  the  Export  Adminiatration 
Act  ia  the  only  way  to  reatore  the  rep- 
utatkm  of  UjS.  exporting  companiea  aa 
reliable  auppliera  and  to  avoid  unfair 
competitive  burdena  on  U.8.  exportera 
and  workera. 

I  am  glad  to  aee  that  thia  biU  is  ea- 
f—«ti>iiy  the  game  aa  the  conference 
agreement  worked  out  between  the 
Houae  and  the  Senate  laat  year.  I 
aaume.  therefore,  that  the  colloquy 
Hofintng  ccHitract  ganctity— which 
Coogreaaman  Bnxirm  and  I  engaged 
in  laat  October  11  when  the  confer- 
ence report  came  up  on  the  Houae 
floor— wlU  continue  to  be  part  of  the 
legiaiative  hiatory  of  thia  legialatitm. 

Thia  ia  a  aound  bill  which  wiU  hope- 
fully prevent  any  future  grain  embar* 
goea  or  pipeline  aanctiona.  It  ahould 
reatore  the  reputation  of  VA  export- 
era  aa  reliable  auppliera  by  prohibiting 
the  retroactive  application  of  foreign 
policy  export  eontrola  except  in  the 
moat  extreme  circumatancea.» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  haa  expired. 

The  queation  ia  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Waahing- 
ton  [Mr.  Bomnal  that  the  Houae  aua- 
pend  the  rulea  and  paaa  the  bill.  HJl. 
1786.  aa  amended. 

The  queation  waa  taken:  and  (two- 
Lhirda  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rulea  were  aumended  and  the  bill, 
aa  amended,  waa  paaaed. 

A  motion  to  reconaider  waa  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  conaent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  883) 
to  extend  the  Export  Administration 


Act  of  IVn.  and  aak  for  its  immediate 
oonaideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the 
Senate  bill.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ia 
there  objection  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentleman  trom  Waahington? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  aa 
followa: 

&8SS 

Be  U  cMCled  by  Me  SeumU  and  Hmut  of 
KtpfmetUmUwm  oT  Me  VmUtd  Stain  of 
Awmriem  ta  Orngfun  aaieaiMe<  That  <a) 
aaetlan  »  of  the  Export  AAnlnlatratlOB  Act 
of  irrt  ia  aBMBdad  by  otrlktaig  out  "March 
M.  IM*"  and  taiaerttaig  in  Ueu  thereof  "June 
U.  IMS". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  aubeectkn 
(a)  takca  effect  on  March  M.  1M4. 


Monoac 

Mr.  BOVTKER.  Mr.  Bpeakier,  I  offer 
amotion. 
The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Mr.  Bonn  movoa  to  atrike  out  all  after 
the  enaettaw  dauae  of  the  Senate  Mil.  a 
•as.  and  to  Inaert  tai  lieu  thereof  the  provl- 
rioiM  contataied  In  HJl.  17M.  aa  paaaed  by 
the  Houae. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  waa  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  waa  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  Utle  of  the  Senate  biU  was 
amended  ao  as  to  read:  "A  UU  to  reau- 
thoriae  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979.  and  for  other  purpoaea." 

A  motion  to  reconaider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  Houae  bill  (H.R.  1788)  waa 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimoua  conaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legiaiative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarka  on  the 
biU  Just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentleman  trom  Waahington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEBfENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  poatponed  earlier  today 
in  the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  110, 
both  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  S  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  busiliess  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  paasing 
Senate  Joint  |tesoluti<m  15. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the 
Senate  Joint  itaolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
queaUon  is  o^  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  FlOTida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cbll]  that  the  Houae  suspend  the  rulea 
and  pass  the  $enate  Joint  ReaoluUon. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordoed. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeaa  390.  nays 
0.  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
tRoU  No.  S3] 


Solan 
Solomon 


BfcCurdy 
MeOnth 


Perkim 

Petri 

PieUe 

Porter 

Prlee 

PiuaeU 

QuUlen 

lUhaU 

Rw 

Held 

Rtdwrdion 

Ridce 

Rttter 

Bobwu 


TEAS-3M 


ABnumlo 
AnUMoy 


Archer 
Armey 


AtklM 
AuOoln 


Barnard 

Bamei 

Barttett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bata 


Han  (OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Han.  8am 


1€CJWIB 

Mka 

MUlertQH) 
Ifiner(WA) 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Roaexi 

Roae 

Roth 

Roukcma 

Rowland  <CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 


Hoaklejr 


BeUenaon 
Bennett 
Bentlejr 
Bereuter 


BevUl 
Blaegl 
BUley 
Boehlert 


Olcki 

pllweU 

OioOuanH 

noonelly 

OomanCCA) 

Oownejr 

Dreter 

Duncan 

OurMn 

Owyer 


Boner  (TN> 
Bonlar(MI) 
Bonker 
Bonkl 


t(OH> 
nekert(irr> 
n«wardi(CA) 
■AwankCOK). 


Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brook* 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhOI 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byran 

CaUahan 

(>unptoell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chaivell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

cninger 

Coata 

Cobey 

CoUe 

CDelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combeit 

Conyeis 

Cooper 

Coushlin 

Courier 


liippe 


Sabo 
Savace 
Saztoo 
Sdiacfer 

Scheuer 
Schneider 
Sehroeder 
Schuette 

(CD     Schumer 
(WA)    Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sbumway 

Shuater 

Sikoraki 

SUJander 


Skeltan 
Slattery 
Blauehter 
Smith  (IA) 
Smith  (MX) 
Smith  (NH) 
smith  (If  J) 
Smith.  Denny 
smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
SByder 


Spratt 

StOetmain 

Staoera 

Stallingi 

Stangeland 

Stark 

StenhobB 

Stokea 

Strang 

Sttmtton 

Studdi 

Stump 

Sundqulat 

Swift 

Synar 

Talkn 

Tauke 

Taudn 

Taylor 

Thomaa(CA> 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torrea 

ToiTleelli 

Towm 

Ttasler 

Udan 

Valentine 

Vender  Jact 

Vento. 

Vlwdoaky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

WatUns 

Weber 

Weim 

Wheat 

WhitehuTBt 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilaon 

Wirth 

Wlae 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wrlcht 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tatei 

Tatroo 

Tounc(AK) 

Young  (n<) 

Tierhau 


NOTVOTINO—4S 


Qrotberr 

Ouarini 

Heftel 


(MO)     Leiand 


Regnla 
RinaMo 
Rostenkowakl 

RUMO 

Setberllnc 


Markey 


WVtKw 

md<Mi) 


mdiel 
inner  (CA) 
ICurtha 
Osley 
Ranael 

a  1500 


Smith  (FL) 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Trafleant 

Wasman 

Weaver 

Tount  (MO) 


he  will  reduce  to  a  minlmnni  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device  may  be  taken 
on  the  addiUonal  moUon  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings. 


EXPRESSmO  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS THAT  TAIWAN  SHOULD 
CONTINUE  TO  COOPERATE  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  HENRY  UU  AND 
TO  CONCLUDE  AN  EXTRADI- 
TION AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  110. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentionan  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
110,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  talcen  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  387,  nays 
2,  not  voting  44.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  53] 


Addabbo 


Andetaon 

Andrews 

Annunaio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aimey 


AuCoin 


Barttett 
Barton 


Bedell 


Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Beraflui 

BevtU 

Biaol 

BUley 

Boehlert 


r(TI») 
BoakM'(MI) 
Booker 
Boiaki 


TEAS-387 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Oiappell 

Chappie 

Oieaey 

Clay 

CUncer 

Oiatt 

Cobey 

Coble 

C^oelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Oombest 

Cooyen 

Cooper 

Oouchlin 

Oourter 

Coyne 

Cralc 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

naniifnieyei 

Darden 

Daschte 

Daub 

Davis  . 

delaOaiaa 

DeLay 

Ddlum* 

Derrick 

DeWine 


(IA) 
(IL) 


Rlppo 

Ptorio 

PoeUetto 

Pordcni) 

Foirier 


Aiqua 
OaUo 
Oarda 
Oajrdos 


Ocphaidt 


Oiuaiidi 


Ooodlinc 
QordOD 


lingtleh 
dUckman 
dommles 
doodllnc 
dordon 
Qradison 
Qray(IL) 
dray  (PA) 


Levin  (MI) 
I<eviM(CA> 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (Pli) 
U^tfoot 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced aa  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Boudier 
Boulter 


Uvlnartflo 

Uoyd 

Lotffler 


Lott 


(CA) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
6.  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  annoimces  that 


Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhiU 
Bnice 

Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 


CampbeU 
Carney 


Dicks 

DinseU 

DioOiiardi 

Donndly 

Denian(CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

DuiMn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eekart(OH) 

Eckert(NT) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 


aray(IL) 

aray(PA) 

Qrecn 

Oreac 

Ounderaoa 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

BalLI 


Hartnett 

Hatdier 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 
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Mr.  CRANK  chanced  hl>  vote  tmn 
••najT  to  "yea." 

So  (two-think  havlnc  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  nitee  were  smpended  and 
the  ooneunent  reeolutkn  waa  agreed 
to. 

The  remit  of  the  vote  waa  an- 
nounced aa  above  recorded. 

A  motkm  to  reoonaider  waa  laid  on 
thetaUe. 
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TatM 
TaUoa 
Taaw<AK) 
Teooccnj 


NATS-a 


Bryaat 


NOTVOTDIO-44 

VtrdtMI)  lUtute 

Orottait 

OoMinl 

Hcftd 

Hbit 


(MO) 


(HD) 


Ru 
SatbarUiic 


(PL) 


Dowdy 

PMo 
Potejr 


(CA) 


osiir 


TnOaatt 
WuDoan 
Weaver 
Tounc  (MO) 


REMOVAL  OF  NAM!  OF  MKMBKR 
AS  C0SP0N80R  OF  HJl.  628 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanlmoua  cooaent  that  the  name  of 
Repeaentatlve  Bnx  Lowibt  of  Calif  w- 
nla  be  removed  from  the  llat  of  co- 
iponaora  of  HJl.  5M. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ii 
there  objection  to  the  requcat  of  the 
gentleman  from  Calif (unla? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATING  34TB  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  BAT  OF  FIOS  IN- 
VASION TO  LIBERATE  CUBA 
FROM  COMMUNIST  TYRANNY 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanlmoua  conaent  that  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Poat  Office  and  Clvfl  Service  be 
diacharied  from  further  omalderatlon 
of  the  Joint  reaolutlon  (H.J.  Rea.  236) 
commemorating  the  24th  annlvemry 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  to  liberate 
Cuba  from  Communist  tyranny,  and 
aak  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolutkm.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoric? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object. 
I  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  haa  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Personally,  many  of  us  support  this 
and  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  putting  thla  leglalatlon  to- 
gether. We  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  obJeetloD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectkm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
aa  follows: 

HJ.Rn.  234 

Wbovu  April  IT,  1985.  markt  Jthe  twenty- 
fourth  Bimlwnary  of  tbe  flnt  dsy  of  the 
Bay  of  Piai  attemptwl  liberation  of  Cuba  by 
the  bcroie  M04  Brisade.  a  battle  which  en- 
tailed three  dayi  of  flghtinc  at  a  narrow 
atrmnd  of  mancrore.  bunch  graM.  coral 
4iead.  and  Muid  lyinc  thirty  mflee  from  the 
towns  of  Olron  and  Playa  Larga  and  bound- 
ed by  the  Bay  of  PIsi  and  the  Clenca  de 
Zapata  nranp; 

Whereae,  on  such  day  In  1901.  the  four- 
teen hundred  gallant  and  intrepid  men  who 


up  the  brave  ttm  Brisade  were  111- 
hiuUhwkI  but  poMtMinc  liiiimaiiiTttilti 
9irit.  courage,  and  detanalnatlan.  aougbt  in 
the  tradtttaB  at  the  irHt  IfflMiatflfi  Jose 
Marti  and  OtaMS  Bolhrarto  Uberata  tnm 
Coamuam,  tyraony  the  beautiful  Urn  of 
Cuba  and  reeatabilrii 
cy  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  that  i 
lytiw  eo  doae  to  the  muted  States:  and 

Whereas  tbe  patriotle.  noble,  and  Mcrifl- 
dal  effort  of  the  2844  Brigade  to  Ubecate 
Cuba  sa  in  the  same  patriotle  afitrtt  that 
pnnpted  other  couracaous  and  Intrepid 
men  t*  Ifterate  the  American  cokmlaB  fraea 
a  foreign  monarri 

tbe  people  of  the  United  States 
proudly 

rkm  who  fight  for  the  cause  of  I 
Justice  anywhere  In  the  world  and  tbe  Cob- 

of  the  American  people  to  the  lallant  war- 
rlon  of  the  2844  Brigade  who  made  such  an 
histarle  effort  to  establish  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy tat  Cuba:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

:  4v  tike  Stmmt*  amd  Homm  <if»ap- 


mmisMvet  oT  Me  I/Mted  Statu  qfAmtrtea 
That  AprO  IT.  1944. 


in  Comgrma  i 

be  coouneaBorated  as  the  twenty-fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  Bay  of  Figs  tamstai  to  lib- 
erate Cuba  from  Ooaununlst  tyranny. 

The  Joint  reaolutlon  waa  ordered  to 
be  engroaaed  and  read  a  third  time, 
waa  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legUatlve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarka  on 
Houae  Jcint  Resolution  236.  the  Joint 
resolution  just  pawed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPUBLICAN  PLEDGE  TO  SUS- 
TAIN PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF 
LEGISLATION  RAISING  TAXES 

(Mr.  BOULTER  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarka.)     

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, my  colleague  from  ^orlda. 
CoHim  Mack,  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  with  the  Prealdent  to  preaent 
a  letter,  aigned  by  146  Republican 
Members  of  this  body,  who  have 
pledged  to  sustain  a  Presidential  veto 
of  any  leidalatlon  raising  taxea. 

The  magic  number— 146— is  assur- 
ance that  such  a  veto  cannot  be  over- 
ridden. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  serve  as  a 
warning  to  any  in  this  body  who  might 
want  to  try  to  raise  the  taxes  of  the 
American  people.  Rather  than  waste 
time  on  an  effort  that  is  guaranteed  to 
meet  with  both  a  Presidential  veto  and 
House  suKwrt  of  that  veto  it  is  time 
that  this  body  begins  actively  cutting 
Federal  qiendlng. 


The  White  wuae  and  the  leadanhlp 
In  the  other  bddy  have  come  up  with  a 
deficit  reduction  plan.  It  may  not  be 
perfect,  but  it:  Is  a  genniiie  oompro- 
mlse.  and  one  that  ahoold  be  eooald- 
ered  aa  a  bdgtnnlng.  Our  oi»tloaa. 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Budget  DireetM-  Sto^man.  are  dear. 
Either  we  starf^  now  to  reduce  GKivem- 
ment  spendinn  or  we  do  euetly  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  voted 
against  last  Noirember— raise  taxea. 

Mr.  Speakeri  in  Ught  of  Cbe  letter 
presented  yeswrday  and  the  votea  of 
the  American  people  on  November  6— 
there  is  only  ^le  choioe.  It's  time  to 
start  a  massive  housedeanlng  of  the 
Federal  budget. 


FREEZE  CONCEPT  FIGHTS  THE 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  McKINNEY  a^ed  and  waa 
given  permisaldn  to  address  the  Bouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
hlaremarka.) 

Mr.  McKINllEY.  Mr.  flkwaker.  2 
we^s  ago,  ttaie  Houae  had  ita  first 
majOT  oppcntutilty  to  uae  the  "fkvew 
concept"  as  a|  method  of  oontrdUIng 
our  Natlooa'a '  deficit.  The 
before  ua.  aa ; 
reaut 
1986.  The  1 
to  decide 
an  aut 
the  1B85 
toexerdaei 
slbillty  to 
you  recall, 
overwhc 
the 

which  I 
authoriiatlon 
Three  hi 
bers  of  this 

budget  of  thf  agency, 
major  statement— we.  in 
going  to  take!  aerioualy  our  duty  to 
tackle  the  defl4lt  problem. 

TMs  we^  we  have  before  ua  two 
more  authoria^lon  bOla,  one  for  the 
National  Sdenre  Foundation  and  one 
for  the  National  Biueau  of  Standards. 
These  bills  {contain  authoriMtkm 
levels  over  la«t  year's 
levels;  6  peroeiit  and  IS  peroent  i 
tlvely.  Aa  I  mttitloned  on  the  flow  In 
sumjort  of  !the  Mocriaoo-Puraell 
amendment,  if  t  we  are  golnc  to  live  up 
to  what  we  ate  all  saying,  "fairness, 
hold  the  Une,  knd  cut  the  deftdt,"  we 
must  do  so  autnOTlaatlon  by  authorlaa- 
tlon.  With  all  «ie  respect  to  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  C^aaaitbee,  who  carefully 
and  diligmtly!  prepared,  marked  up. 


fU  recaU.  waa  the  NASA 
bill   for  flacal   year 
'ore  ua,  however,  waa 
we  would  tet  sUde 
bfll  S  peroent  over 
levd.  or  begin 
and  fiscal  respon- 
Federal  spending  Aa 
the  House 
in  favor  of 
Pursdl     amendment. 
fireeUng  the  NASA 
the  flacal  19S6  leveL 
and  alxty-nine  Mem- 
voted  to  tneae  the 
llila  waa  a 


and  presented 
Houae  cannot 
authoriiatlons 


us  with  these  bUls,  the 
vote  In  favor  of  theae 
In  their  inesent  f  onn. 


We  must  contfiue  to  be  serious  about 
addrening  the  deficit  and,  once  again, 
call  upon  the  ffeese  concept 

I  have  alwayt  been  and  wfll  continue 
to  be  in  favor  of  science  research  and 


devdopment— but  right  now  we  must 
hold  the  line.  I  call  upon  the  Science 
and  Tfiqftnoiogy  Committee  chairman 
and  raoJdng  mtaiority  member  to  take 
Into  aoeount  the  aentlment  preaent  in 
this  BOnae  which  demands  getting  the 
budget  back  under  controL  And.  in  an- 
Hclpatlon  of  action  to  Impoae  a  freese 
at  last  year'a  appropriation  levela.  I  be- 
lieve tt  would  be  fitting  that  the  com- 
mittee itaalf  take  the  initiative  to 
amend  the  authorisation  levels  to  cor- 
respond with  the  will  of  this  body.  The 
ooamtttee  members  know  best  the 
variouB  programs  embodied  in  these 
authorigatlona.  and  they  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  come  up  with  the  necessary 
cuts  to  bring  down  costs  to  last  year's 
levda. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  House  wlU 
use  the  freese  concept  this  we^  as  a 
means  to  figlit  the  deficit.  I  hope  that 
with  tbe  cooperation  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Cmnmlttee.  we  are 
not  only  able  to  dononstrate  fiscal  re- 
sponslMllty.  but  also  are  able  to 
ensure  maximum  effectiveness  in  the 
programs  auttanized  by  these  bills.  I 
Invoke  the  wisdom  and  determination 
of  this  House  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  freeae  the  authorization  levels  of 
the  Natkmal  Sdenee  Foundation  and 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
last  year'a  aniroixlation  levels. 


WOMEN  PARUAMENTARLANS 
WORK  FOR  PEACE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDE31  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remaiks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mn.  8CHBOEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
May  Brttt  Theorin.  Swedish  Monber 
of  PHUament  and  only  woman  in  the 
world  repreaf.nt.lng  a  government  at 
the  disannamait  talks  in  Geneva,  en- 
capsules  the  spirit  of  two  other  great 
Swedea,  Raul  Wallenberg  and  Alva 
MyrdaL 

Raul  Wallenberg  aaw  a  holocaust 
going  on  around  him  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  stop  it.  Alva 
Myrdal  has  done  some  of  the  world's 
most  creative  thinking  on  arms  con- 
troL 

May  Britt  Theorin  sees  the  possibili- 
ty^ of  a  nuclear  holocaust  increasing 
iteUy,  with  nothing  constructive  being 
done  about  It,  only  a  constant  quicken- 
ing ai  the  arms  race. 

Tliia  year  she  decided  to  gather 
female  parliamentarians  from  five 
continents  to  prepare  a  statement  on 
the  arma  race  for  the  July  1985  Nai- 
robi World  Conference  To  Review  and 
Appraise  the  Adilevements  of  the 
Uidted  Nations  Decade  for  Women. 
Women  will  end  the  decade  in  worse 
shape  economically  than  they  began  it 
and  in  a  world  where  the  chance  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  has  increased,  not 
decreased.  To  better  the  poeition  of 
women  and  children,  the  arms  race 


must  be  stomied.  I  will  place  in  the 
RaooBO  today  the  statement  that  re- 
sulted from  the  Sto^holm  seminar. 
Repreaentative  lUaaaa*  Boxaa  sug- 
gested a  pennanent  World  Women 
Parliamentarians  for  Peace  Group, 
and  the  delegates  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted It.  The  group  la  now  penna- 
nent. 

In  this  irear.  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Hiroshima,  and  the  end  of  World 
War  n  In  Europe,  women  parliamen- 
tarians joining  together  to  promote, 
peace  and  disarmament  is  good  news. 

The  statement  of  the  women  partla- 
mentariana  follows: 
JonR  auTBMorr  Issdb>  ow  12  Arxa,  1945  n 

SXOCXHOUf  ST  WOMBI  PABLUIODnABIAaS 

PtoM  15  CoDwiam  ahb  All  CowmnDns 
lacuniDK  Ooaeik.  jwom  Schbobdsb. 
Sanxnaa.  tma  Boxn  or  tbe  Vmiod 
Suns 

As  women  prUsmmrsrisns— repreef.ntlng 
15  countries  from  all  continents  and  of  dif- 
ferins  political  systems— we  are  unified  in 
our  ooncem  for  peaee  and  disarmament  We 
come  together  four  decades  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  United  Nations  decade  for  women,  to  lie 
evaluated  In  Nairobi  but  also  four  decades 
after  the  second  World  War  and  the  nudear 
homhins  of  mrashtana  and  NagaaakL 

Vmetxm  a  world  itf e  with  conflict,  bristling 
with  arms  and  riddled  with  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition we  view  these  anntvetaarles  as  a 
time  for  concrete  progrem  In  stopping  the 
arms  race-*  fundamental  obstacle  to  peace, 
equality,  and  development.  This  Is  the  inter- 
related agenda  of  the  Nairobi  Conference. 

Women  have  so  far  had  inadequate  tnfbi- 
enoe  on  decision-making  cunceinlng  war  and 
peace,  military  budgets  and  structures,  dis- 
annament  negoUatioas  and  restdution  of 
oonfUcts. 

Frar  true  equality  to  became  a  reality  for 
women,  the  sharing  of  power  on  equal  tenna 
with  men  Is  vftaL  Women  should  fully  par- 
ticipate In  aU  efforts.  Inrlnrttng  nesotlatloni. 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  peace  and  to 
l»timote  International  co-operstion.  detente 
and  nudear  and  conventional  dlsannament. 
Governments  must  implement  this  by  insti- 
tutional, educational  and  organlntianal 
changes. 

Achieving  peace,  security,  disarmament, 
econoaiic  and  social  development  Is  an  Indi- 
visible task.  As  women  parllamfntarians.  we 
are  keo^  sensitive  to  this  reaUty.  We  call 
on  aO  women  to  Join  us  In  the  tadi  of 
making  governments  realiw  this  and  to 
counter  the  negative  economic  consequences 
of  the  arms  race. 

We  consider  that  the  coocqit  of  peace  In- 
cltMleB  not  only  the  absence  of  war.  violenee 
and  hostilities  at  International  and  national 
levels,  but  also  social  Justice  and  equality 
for  all  nations  and  for  all  people. 

Istt  of  progress  towards  disamiament  has 
meant  a  continued  and  compounded  drain 
on  worid  resources.  It  hsa  not  been  possible 
to  free  any  amount,  however  modest,  from 
the  improducUve  and  miralling  aims  race 
for  the  long-term  solution  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Un«nt  action  is  needed  to  halt  the  tech- 
nological fsralstlnn  of  the  conventianal  and 
nuclear  anns  race.  To  achieve  this  soal  we 
recommend  the  reallocation  of  funds  to 
non-military  research  and  development, 
limits  on  international  aims  transfers  in 
general,  particulariy  to  areas  of  conflicts. 
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and  tbe  convenkm  and  redeployment  of  re- 
MMiien  releaMd  from  mlllunr  puipoMS  to 
economic  and  ncial  aid  to  developinc  eoun- 
triea. 

If  en  and  women  all  over  the  world  long 
for  peace  and  Juatloe.  Interdependence  be- 
tween natloaa  la  greater  than  ever.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  aaarcfa  for  aeeuitty  haa  too  much 
been  baaed  on  national  a^lntlona  and  ar- 
mamenta.  and  too  UtUe  on  mmmnn  effort* 
towarda  mutual  underitanding  and  Intema- 
tlonal  peace.  It  la  our  firm  belief,  that  thla 
pattern  haa  to  be  broken.  If  humankind  la  to 
aunrire.  In  tbe  nuclear  age,  aecttrlty  muat  be 
baaed  on  common  Intereats  Inatead  of  con- 
frontation and  nuclear  deterrence.  The 
technological  Imperative  of  the  anna  race 
muat  be  replaced  by  concrete  political  Initia- 
tlvea  for  diaarmament. 

In  principle  all  nationa  and  govemmenU 
condrmn  the  arma  race,  but  in  practice  they 
participate  In  that  race.  The  dilemma  la  to 
find  waya  of  tranaition  from  one  aecurity 
■yatem  to  a  different  one.  A>  women  parlia- 
mentarians we  fully  reaUK  this  difficulty, 
but  we  cannot  accept  the  exlating  rtalematf. 
which  prevents  progreas  In  the  necessary 
diaarmament  prooeas. 

We  therefore  propoae  theae  transitional 
mraiiirfs  an  Immediate  moratorium  on  the 
testing,  production  and  di^yment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  their  delivery  vehicles. 
reciprooUly  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Statca  followed  by  the  other 
nuclear  powos.  We  alao  propoae  negotia- 
tions aiming  at  formal  agreements  begin- 
ning with  a  comprehenshre  test  ban  treaty. 
We  further  call  for  the  absolute  prevention 
of  an  arms  race  In  apace.  These  actions  oon- 
sUtute  the  foundation  for  agreementt  on 
sharp  reductions  of  the  Immense  arsenals  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons. 

We  urge  the  MairaU  Conference  to  sup- 
port the  proposals  outlined  in  this  state- 
ment, which  are  aimed  at  promoting  peace, 
equality  and  development 

Unlfled  In  our  concern  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament and  convinced  that  the  anna  race 
is  a  fundamental  obstade  to  peace,  equality 
and  development  we  have  formed  World 
Parliamentarians  for  Peace.  The  compelling 
agenda  of  this  network  will  be  the  imple- 
mentation of  theae  and  other  proposals  at 
the  national  and  tnteraational  level.  We 
invite  women  parliamentarians  from  all  con- 
tinents and  political  systems  to  Join  us  In 
this  urgent  task. 


THE  TIME  IS  LATE— DO  TOU 
KNOW  WHERE  TOUR  CON- 
ORBBSMANIS? 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  wu 
given  pennlaskm  to  •ddreaa  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Mr.  MARLENEE  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
wen  written  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Times  entitled  "Welcome  Bade  Con- 
gress" should  be  addressed  and  refer- 
enced to  American  voters  across  the 
Nation  and  could  well  have  been  entl- 
Ued.  "The  Time  Is  Late— Do  Tou 
Know  Where  Tour  Congressman  Is?" 

Every  voter  and  more  QMclflcally 
every  member  of  every  congregation  in 
America  should  read  the  series  entl- 
Ued  "The  Network."  It  is  well  docu- 
mented and  well  referenced.  Washlng- 
ttm's  major  newspaper,  the  Times,  has 
done  a  superb  Job  of  exposing  how  the 
SandlnlBtas.  the  Marxists,  and  their 


surrogates  are  manipulating  puUlc 
opinion,  mlslradtng  the  American 
people,  and  using  well  meaning  people 
and  church  groups. 

I  will  be  submitting  into  the  Rkobd 
from  day  to  day  the  series  document- 
ing the  abuse. 

After  reading  this  series  I  would 
speculate  that  anger  and  frustration 
will  elevate  to  new  levels  when  the 
American  public  realises  how  fmelgn 
Ideologies  are  using  our  system  against 
us. 

While  the  freedom  flghters— Con- 
tra*—are  fighting  for  true  democracy, 
here  at  home  several  misguided  groups 
are  attempting  to  subvert  predous 
T3&.  aid  to  the  cause  for  freedom  in 
Cmtral  America. 

But  missing  from  the  eff<vts  of 
these  groups  are  calls  for  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  curtaU  the  mas- 
sive amount  of  military  weapons  and 
ammunition  that  are  flooded  Into 
Nicaragua  daily.  There  are  no  calls  for 
the  thousands  of  Cuban.  Soviet. 
Libyan.  FLO.  North  Korean,  and  East 
German  military  advisers  to  leave 
Nicaragua.  And  there  are  no  calls  for 
Nicaragua  to  end  its  support  of  Marx- 
ist guerrillas  fighting  In  the  region. 

I  urge  my  eoUeagues  not  to  play  poli- 
tics with  freedmn.  Support  the  only 
hope  of  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

DismroaiuTioir  Twisna  Pacts  Dutobt 

RSAUTT 

(By  Amaud  de  Borchgrave.  Kditor-in-Chief ) 

Prealdent  Reagan  told  The  Waahington 
Post  last  week  that  "we've  been  subjected. 
In  this  country,  to  a  very  aopiiisticatad  lob- 
bying «— »wp»«gii  by  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment—the Sandinistas  There  has  been  a 
dialnfarmation  program  ttutt  Is  virtually 
woridwide.  and  we  know  that  the  SovieU 
and  Cubans  have  such  a  disinformation  net- 
work that  Is  beyond  anything  we  can 
match." 

The  Post  In  particular,  and  the  Uberml 
media  in  general  dimlss  the  very  notion  of 
Soviet  and  Soviet-proxy  dlsinfoimation  as  a 
manifestaUon  of  mlnrtlms  anti-communlam. 
In  a  column  lifdllnwl  "Sandlnista  Dlstnfor- 
matlonr'— the  question  mark  was  designed 
to  discredit  the  president's  irrefutaUe  state- 
ment of  fact— The  Post's  deputy  editorial 
page  editar.  Stephen  &  Rosenf  eld.  wrote,  in 
effect.  "Tcs.  but  so  what?" 

So  a  lot.  Mr.  Rosenf  eld. 

Vietnamese  officials  (e.g..  General  Oiap 
himsdf )  and  defeeton  have  conflmed  that 
disinf  ormatian  oporations  In  the  VS.  media 
and  on  Capttid  HOI  played  a  major  role  in 
changing  perceptions  about  that  war. 

Tbe  former  Justice  minister  of  so<alled 
National  liberation  PTont  of  South  Viet- 
nam—created and  controlled  by  the  Hanoi 
government  eacaped  among  the  boat 
people.  He  has  testified  that  dever  disinfor- 
mation operationa  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
IMS  Tet  offensive  was  an  nnmltlgatfd  disas- 
ter for  the  United  States. 

So  pervasive  waa  this  perception— this 
misperception— tliat  President  Johnson  felt 
wmipfll^**  to  abdicate  a  few  months  later. 
The  reality,  according  to  Tnumg  Mhu  TSng, 
waa  ttie  other  way  round.  Tet  was  an  un- 
mitigated disaster  tat  HanoL 

There  la  every  Indication  that  tlie  liberal 
media  and  the  Congress  do  not  support  the 


Reagan  administration's  policy  in  Central 

America— notwithstanding  the  endorsement 

of   the   bipartisan    Kisslngiw 

report  in  January  1M4.  But  there  la 

every  indication  that  dlainfocmatlan 

SovietOiban-mearaguan  "active  i 

have  played  a  crucial  rale  In  laying  tlie 

groundwork  for  yet  anotlier  U.S.  strategic 

There  are  many  groupa  in  the  United 
Statea  whose  media  eonnectlona  are  an  open 
secret.  Their  mission  is  to  shade,  embroider 
and  diatart  the  truth  for  their  own  disinfor- 
mation agenda.  whUe  exootiatlng  anyone 
else  who  la  lass  than  truthfUL 

Theae  groups  have  helped  ndrture  an 
entire  new  generation  of  Journalists  who 
have  made  it  their  duty  to  tranafona  Ameri- 
ca's sworn  enemies  into  misunderstood  inno- 
cents. whUe  at  the  aame  time  portraying  our 
own  leaden  as  the  foes  of  democracy  and 
frsedom. 

Apologists  for  communism  In  Cuba.  Viet- 
nam. Angida,  Ifoaambtque.  Whlopia.  Mlea- 
ragua.  Afghanistan  and  elsewhera  have 
argued  that  they  wwe  driven  down,  the 
Marxist  path  of  hostility  baeause  of  abuse 
by  the  U  A  government  That  this  Is  sheer, 
unadulterated  dWnformatkm  la  conftaned 
by  communist  dissidents  and  defaetoca.  yet 
it  is  stm  eagerty  regurgitated  by  the  liberal 
establishment  on  both  sidss  of  the  Atlantic 

How  Is  It  possible  that  so  many  Intelligent 
people  accept  these  dangerous  mlsnonnep- 
tions  as  the  geopolitieal  goapd?  Oisinf  orma- 
tian Is  the  key.  The  Washington  TImea.  be- 
ginning today  and  ending  Itiday,  will  unrav- 
el "The  Network"  that  has  been  poisoning 
the  lif  eldood  of  democracy. 

How  does  It  do  this?  Quite  simply  by  dis- 
torting the  data  and  oomipting  the  proeem 
of  understanding  in  such  a  way  that  it  leads 
public  opinion  to  react  differently  than  if  it 
understood  the  true  nature  of  reality. 

It  would  behoove  the  OnngreM  to  take 
note  before  our  elacted  rtprsssntatlves  vote 
yet  another  raaohition  that  will  coce  again 
make  it  possible  for  the  MarxisU  to  steal  a 
revolution  from  the  peoitle.  only  to  Impose  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  more  draconlan 
than  tlie  authoritarian  regime  that  was 
overthrown. 

WsixOnxD  PaoosT  MManm  Ants  To  Km. 
OoimuAm 

(By  John  Holmea  and  BUI  Outlaw) 

Intelllgenoe  experU  caU  it  "Tbe  Net- 
work"-a  massive  but  almost  invistUe  api- 
derweb  of  hundreds  of  left-wing  groups  and 
organisations,  linked  togetbo'  by  sinewy 
threads  ni  personnel,  ideology  and  politics, 
and  siiiiiliig  dramatic  changea  In  the  social, 
economic  and  politioal  policies  of  the  United 
States  government 

And  now.  Hie  Network  has  focused  its  at- 
tention and  reaouroea  on  Ita  latest  target- 
Prealdent  Reagan's  Latin  American  policy. 

lAst  Thursday  night  shortly  after  Preal- 
dent Reagan  announced  his  plans  for  bring- 
ing a  halt  to  conflict  tai  Nicaragua,  a  coali- 
tion of  pacifist  church  groups  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  program  of  "nationally  coordinat- 
ed legal  vigils  and  phone-Ins"  of  protest 

Dennis  Marker,  spokesman  for  that  coali- 
tion, which  is  called  Pledge  of  Reaistanoe, 
was  quoted  over  the  weekend  as  saying  that 
an  "active  alert"  went  out  over  its  56,000- 
person  telephone  networlt  Members  of  this 
network  were  told  to  call  their  rongreasmen 
the  day  after  Mr.  Reagan  makes  a  future 
tdevision  speech  on  Nicaragua  and  urge 
them  to  vote  against  his  policies. 


Apnl  IS,  19i 

This  apparently  well-oiled 
chine  is  Just  a  sBiaU  part  of  wbst  Is  csDad 
Tiae  Network.  Ovw  the  yean,  thoas  who  or- 
ganise, operate  imd  manipulate  this  web 
have  thrown  t|i#ir  efforU  bdiind 
cauaea  oppoaed  to  bolides  of  the 
tion. 

The  Network  donsists  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  groups  oa  tlie  left  side  of  the  rdi- 
glous  and  poUtiMl  spectrum.  Many  are 
shoebox  and  tdeinone  booth  eotflta—amaO 
groupa  of  cause  otiented  people  wurkliig  in 
cramped  apaoea  lor  little  or  no 
Some,  however,  are  large,  well-fUnded  and 
highly  organised. 

Most  of  these  trganiaations  dsim  to  be 
nonpartisan  and  Indspcndsnt  iBterasted  in 
such  noble  eauaei  aa'hamaa  rights"  and 
"sodal  Justice."  Ty )  a  dsgrse.  thsrs  tme:  snd 
many  individuala  who  partirtpate  in  theae 
aetivitieaa  are 
aeiMe  of  right 

But  in  many 
truth. 

Wall  Street  Jolimal  wlimmiat 
Oaiment  pointed  out  that  "tbeie  Is  by 
now— on  the  American  left-4  whole  i 
Industry   using  ttie  language  of 
ri^U  and  sodal  listice  to  diilinHliiilBii"  the 
United  States'  eUbrU  to  nurture 
Ic.  antl-commnnial  regimes  in  Latin 
lea. 

"While  theae  oufcanlmtinos  poctrsy  them- 
aelvea 
lea,  thia 
Praley.  an 
Foundation's 

"AnalysiB  of 
fared  mainly 
mental 
sumlcious  of, 
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In  Ult  BMan  Crosier,  a  London-baaed, 
veteraa  flovtot  affSin  analyst,  called  tbe 
IPS  the  "perfect  mtdleetaal  front  for 
Soviet  activities  whkh  would  be  resisted  if 
they  were  to  originate  openly  from  the 
KOB." 

Mr.  Cnsler  later  stated  that  in  lOn  tbe 
IPS  conrtiidfid  a  puUlc  arrangement  with 
■tftutlans  ussd  regularly  by  the 
for  "active  measures"  against  the 


ire  mdtlvated  oat  of  a  gemiine 
liteousDSSS  and  altmlML 

that's  not  tbe  whole 


IPS  co-founden  Richard  Bamet  and 
"are  both  -p*"**'*-**  in 
■Mame-Asaaflearfbr-everythliw  kiMqr,' "  said 
Rad  Jeaa  Isssr.  a  doae  obaerver  of  The 
Netwock,  in  an  interview. 

Wrtdiw  tai  "MIdStreara"  magasine  in  IflW, 
Mbb.  base  stated.  "What  IPS  is  really  con- 
oenMd  shoot  is  aaniring  United  States  with- 
drawal «<  sappoit  from  'reactionary'  re- 
glaaea  woridwide.  Once  that  la  done,  IPS  la 
quite  eonfldent  in  the  ability  of  'isogieesive' 
foieea  (backed  pnanmably  bg  'progressive' 
of  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Uhlan,  etc)  to 


often 


observen  of  Latin 
not  the  esse."  ssid  Joan 
writing  in  the  Heittsge 
Itovtev. 

Isof- 

fondsr' 

penpeettve  is  Aarpiy 

openly  hostile  to.  VM. 

pdiey  in  this  regi^" 

Of  oouTM.  la^t^nste  difteranees  of  opin- 
ion and  debate  ate  smential  to  the  dsBMi- 
eratic  procism,  B«t  experta  who  have  ob- 
aerved  Tlie  Hetwdrk  over  many  yean  point 
out  that  aorae  of  i  the  groups  eaapioy  Quaa- 
tionable  taetiea^  fiduding  the  pisntlng  of 
dislnforaiatkm  aad  outritfit  decaption-a 
tactic  known  as  "detlve  measures." 

"Anything  that  jadvanem  their  eanae  Is,  tai 
their  eyes,  the  tnlth.  Anything  that  retards 
It  beoonws  an  unyuth,"  wrote  Auguste  Le- 
coeur,  a  former  jhlgh-ranking  Conmuniat 
Party  official  in  fraaoe.  who  waa  drummed 
out  for  proteating  the  Soviet  Invaaifan  of 
CSedioslovakia. 

Adds  one  analyst  "Ever  alnce  the  creation 
of  the  World  Fssoe  OouneQ  by  tbe  Soviet 
Union  in  1M»,  Mdaoow  has  manipulatert  the 
slogan  'peace'  as  ij  weapon  of  'war'." 

And  some  grouos  tai  The  Netwmk  aeUvdy 
cooperate  with  oikaniaatlons  established  tis 
the  KremUn  for  Just  these  "active 
urea,"  prodatanii^  allfglaiwe 
to  the  lof^  goal  <f  "world  peace.' 

The  prealdent 
over  thia  aspect  o|  The  Networit 

"We've  been  subjected,  tai  this  country,  to 
a  very  sophisticated  lobbytaig  rampsign  tay  a 
totalitarian  gov^nment— the  Ssndinistaa," 
Mr.  Reagan  said. 

"There  has  befen  a  disinformation  pro- 
gram that  la  vtiiually  woridwide.  and  we 
know  that  the  SolrieU  and  the  Cubaaa  have 
such  a  dislnfoinlation  network  that  it  Is 
beyond  anythingithat  we  can  match."  the 
president  said  lb  a  recent  interview  with 
The  Washington  fHist 

Mr.  Reagan  hah  proposed  $14  million  tai 
aid  for  Nicaraguab  restaftance.  Congrem  haa 
untu  late  April  to  act  on  the  president's  im>- 
posaL 


Robatt  Boroaage.  IPS  director,  maintains 
that  slkigailnna  of  Soviet  influence  on  the 
iiMtltiite  are  "preposterous." 

Be  asM  the  oigsniiatian  has  had  meettngi 
with  the  Sovlst  Academy  of  Sciencea  but 
saM  thsse  sre  done  to  promote  an  exrtiange 
of  idaaa  Asked  about  allegations  that  IPS  Is 
stm«A^  Inflnenwid  by  those  meetings.  Mr. 
Bonssae  ssld  "That's  ridteulous.  It's  an 
open  dlalagae  between  two  taistltutes." 

He  asM  IPS  itsdf  does  not  take  a  poaition 
on  isBOSS,  but  that  institute  fellows  are  free 
to  take  a  poaition  in  their  reatareh.  He 
fUther  stated  that  efforU  to  Unk  the  IPS  to 
pn>4Boriet  poaitiona  are  attempta  to  "dis- 
credit" tbe  otganlsatlan. 

"T1»  IPS.  neverthelesB,  has  espoused 
many  Soviet,  Cuban  and  North  Vletnameae 
positions  since  its  creation  23  yean  ago." 
aaid  an  analyst  "It  has  acted  as  a  conduit 
for  SMjor  Soviet  diainforaiation  themea." 

on  the  aptetOe  tadc  at  hand. 
;  of  The  Network  will  work  together 
or  separately.  Cooperation  isnt  mandatory, 
or  even  easy  at  ttanea.  but  they  often  pool 
their  reaouroes  to  great  effect 

WhUe  on  the  surface  separate,  free-stand- 
ing entltleB.  eadi  aeems  to  specialise  In  a 
apeclfle  area.  IPS  keys  much  of  its  efforts  to 
reaeardi;  OOHA  has  mastered  the  art  of  in- 
fluencing—and.  aome  aay,  manipulating- 
the  media. 

CI8FCB  and  other  aolidarity  groupa  orga- 
nise demonstratloaa  and  proteats  on  unlver- 
aity  raminisre  aeroas  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  Ilie  National  Oounell  of 
ChurdMa.  the  Interrellgtous  THk  Force  on 
Central  Aowilea  and  othen  se^  to  mread 
their  liberal  poUtlcal  gomel  In  the  religious 
world. 

Many  of  thoee  groupa,  both  polltlcaUy  and 
rdlgloariy  oriented,  are  banding  together 
later  thia  month  to  stage  one  of  the  largest 
most  overt  shows  of  strength  tai  some  time. 
They  will  be  protesting  "Reagan's  War  In 
Central  America." 

Organisations  such  ss  the  Wcirnen  Strike 
for  Peace.  CI8PIS.  tbe  Mobilisation  for 
Survival  snd  the  VJB.  Peace  Coundl— which 
the  PBI  haa  characterised  as  Soviet-con- 
troUed-are  organistng  and  sponsoring  a 
four-day  weekend  ctf  activity  in  Washingttm. 
O.C  and  around  the  country  beginning 
April ». 

CWhen  the  VJB.  Peace  Council  waa  set  up 
tai  1079  as  one  of  the  Moecow-controlled 
WorM  Peace  CouncU's  137  naUonal 
brandiea.  numeroua  UJS.  and  state  congress- 
men particpated  in  the  founding  conference 
and  subsequent  meetings.] 


The  upoomlng  weekend  of  activity,  aoeord- 
iiw  to  the  groups'  literature,  will  Indade 
protests,  msrdies  sad  ralUes.  as  wdl  as 
"training  seestens"  for  lobbytaig  and  dvfl 
diaobedienee.  activitlea  that  the  groupa  plan 
to  carry  out  primarily  on  Monday.  April  3X 

Stanilar  activities  alao  are  planned  for  New 
York.  Seattle.  San  Primdaco.  Loa  Angdea 
and  other  dtles.  Organiaen  expect  304100 
proteaten  for  the  Washington  raUy. 

But  whOe  audi  deuiunsliarions  are  the 
moat  obvioua  and  blatant  ahowB  of  strength, 
the  key  element  aad  sinde  most  taaportant 
fOoet  of  The  Network's  operation  is  influ- 

These  groups  may  not  aee  theiiiaelves  aa 
-lobbyists"  and.  tai  the  dassic  senae  of  tfad- 
handen  in  three  piece  auita  who  spend  their 
days  rhattlng  up  congrcaanen  and  staff  aa- 
tMfT'*T.  they  are  not 

But  if  "lobbytaig"  can  be  deflned  aa  an  at- 
tempt at  persuasion  through  education, 
then  there  is  little  doubt  that  theae  groupa 
are  "lobbyists,"  and  very  effective  ones  at 
that 

A  major  reason  many  of  theae  organisa- 
tiona  ao  vehemently  renounce  the  labd  at 
"lobbyist"  la  IcgaL  Oroupa  such  ss  IPS. 
COHA  and  WOLA  are  non-profit  tax- 
exempt  organisatlona.  That  is  a  highly  de- 
staable  status  that  might  be  Jeopardiaed  if 
they  were  deemed  to  be  wigaged  in  influenc- 
ing legialation. 

"We  dont  do  lobbytaig  on  the  HOI."  said 
Larry  Bims.  COHA's  founder  and  director. 

"We've  never  kibbled.  I  dont  thtaik  rve 
been  to  Cairftol  HIU  10  ttanea  tai  the  past  10 
yeaia." 

Reggie  Norton,  an  aasoriate  at  WOLA. 
admits  that  WOLA  repreaentatlves  meet 
and  talk  with  memben  of  Congreas  and 
their  staffs,  but  disagreea  that  that  consU- 
tutea  lobbying. 

"We  dont  kibby,"  he  aaid.  "I  dont  see 
them  and  say,  'vote  agalnat  the  Oontras.'  I 
go  in  and  say  thia  la  the  situation  we  saw 
and  apeao^ul  aolutlon  Is  possible." 

And  IPS'  Borosage  stated  that  taistitute 
fellows  may  talk  with  a  lot  of  peoirie  tai 
Washlngtan  about  a  wide  range  of  lasues. 
but  said  that  these  are  not  pegged  to  any 

There  is,  however,  little  questian  to  con- 
servatives taivolved  in  the  Latin  American 
queation  that  theae  groupa  are  lobbytaig. 

"Lobby?  Abaohitdy."  sakl  the  ASCs  Sam 
Oickena.  "They  have  sn  extremely  effective 
lobby,  particularly  with  staffen  on  the 
HIIL" 

The  Netwmk  uaea  a  variety  of  tactics  tai 
their  efforts  to  tnfluencr  CongreH  and 
public  opinion.  The  primary  technique  in 
deaUng  with  Congrem  is  the  paastaig  of  tai- 
f ormatton.  at  least  some  of  which  is  hdd  by 
many  conaervatives  to  beblaaed  or  mialead- 
Ing. 

Mr.  Oldcens  explains  that  representatives 
from  these  groupa  eatabllah  contacts  with 
congreaskmal  staffen  and  supply  them  with 
"slanted"  Information.  Some  staffen  then 
pam  the  information  to  imuibeis  of  Con- 


Often,  some  of  the  material  ends  up  in  the 
Congreasianal  Record,  in  meeches  the  con- 
liiasmiii  give,  in  mailings  they  aend  out  or 
in  artldes  they  write  for  various  publlca- 


COHA  Director  Larry  Bims  boasU  Uiat 
his  people  prqMre  as  many  as  100  Oongres- 
slon^  Record  inserts  each  year  for  various 
legislators.  Indudlng,  according  to  Mr. 
Btans,  D.C.  Delegate  Walter  Fumtroy,  Rep. 
James  Oberstar.  D-Mlnn.;  Rep.  Don  Bonker, 
D-Wash.;  and  Sen.  Tom  Harkin.  D-Iowa. 
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I  of  um  Individuato  with  the  groups— 
B(Mt  ootaUy  IPS  and  COHA— aln  lenentc 
opiiilao  ptooM  for  aajor  nrmpapen  around 
the  world.  Aitielea  toy  IPS  fellowa  can  fre- 
quently be  found  on  the  New  York  Ttanca 
Waalili«tan  FMtl  optaiion-edltorial 
I  and  are  pleked  up  by  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's 1.700  daily  papers 

Some  media  watfhdoji  have  oamplalned 
that  IPS  la  addom.  If  ever.  Identified  In 
theee  pubBeaUona  aa  a  radical  think-tank  on 
the  left.  Rather.  It  la  frequently  termed  a 
"Waahlnctan-baeed  reaearch  Institute."  aa 
the  New  Toric  Tlmea  baa  called  it 

COHA  taniea  soorH  of  preat  releaaea  each 
year.  Mr.  BIma  dalmed  COHA  ia  merely 
■preadinc  the  word,  but  thoee  on  the  other 
side  aocuae  him  of  manipulating  the  media 
by  paarinc  hia  infonaatlon  as  straight  newa. 

"COHA  ii  not  a  human  rights  group.  It  is 
a  left-wing  foreign  policy  group  that  often 
maaqueradea  aa  a  human  rl^ts  group."  said 
Elliott  Abrams.  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  human  righta  and  humanitarian  affairs. 

"If  you  read  what  they^re  had  to  say 
thhiugh  the  years  about  human  righta  vio- 
lations in  Surinam,  or  Bishop's  Grenada,  or 
Cuba— wOTst  of  an.  Cuba— you  wHl  see  that 
they  don't  care  about  human  rlghU  in  left- 
ist or  Oonmuniat  regimes."  he  said. 

Some  groups  such  as  WOLA— which  Mr. 
Dickens  deecribea  as  "openly  supportive  of 
the  SanrtiniBta  government"— go  far  beyond 
the  gathering  and  distribution  of  Informa- 


"In  addition  to  lobbying,  they're  [WOIAl 
taking  people  to  Nicaragua  on  the  guided 
tour  effort."  Mr.  Dickens  says.  "They're 
playing  an  activist  role  in  getting  people  to 
be  supportive."  WOLA's  Mr.  Norton  main- 
tains that  they  movly  allow  people  to  see 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua  for  themselves. 

Some  of  the  church-related  groups  also 
are  heavily  involved  in  this  "guided  tour" 
effort,  an  activity  that  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing in  popularity  throughout  The  Network. 

"Some  of  theee  church-related  groups 
seem  to  think  the  Sandinista  regime  Is  Just 
another  form  of  government."  said  one  ana- 
lyst "But  even  the  Sandinista  anthem 
refers  to  the  VA  as  the  enemy.' "  he  said. 
(The  vene  In  question  is:  "The  children  of 
«"«««»««  dent  surrender  or  sell  out .  .  .  We 
fight  against  the  Yankee,  enemy  of  human- 
ity.") 

Much  of  the  left-wing  church  activity  Is 
coordinated  through  the  National  Council 
of  Churchea.  the  umbrella  group  covering 
31  major  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
churchea  with  congregations  totaling  43  mil- 
lion people. 

Since  the  mld-lMOs.  the  NCC  has  actively 
campaigned  for  what  it  calls  "social  Justice." 
But  aid  one  obaerver.  "Just  think  of  any 
left^-center  cause  and  the  NCC  has  been 
Involved." 

Through  the  Uboral  church  network 
iwatiit^tM  Its  own  agenda,  it  is  extremely 
similar,  if  not  identical,  to  that  pursued  by 
its  secular  counterpart  And  In  many  caste. 
the  two  groups  are  tightly  interwoven,  shar- 
ing '•i"'"— «■«  goala,  projects.  Idecdogy  and 

The  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America,  for  inatanoe.  was  established  in  the 
NCC  offices  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  re- 
eeivea  financial  support  from  numerous 
Protestant  churches  through  the  NCCs 
Latin  American  DIviaion  and  through  spe- 
dfle  projects  like  the  Presbyterian  hunger 
jvogram.  according  to  a  report  by  the  inde- 
pendent Institute  for  Religion  and  Democ- 
racy. 

And  the  Heritage  Foundation  quotes 
WOLA's  1M3  annual  report  as  saying  that 


WOLA  received  $134,000  fTOsa  the  United 
Methodtat  ChundL 

The  IRO  has  documented  mainline 
Protestant  church  support  for  left-wing  po- 
Utical  actlviUea  in  the  United  States  and  to 
Vietnans.  The  United  Methodist  Board  has 
oootributad  to  the  aatlanal  Network  in  SoU- 
darity  with  the  Nicaraguan  People,  which 
was  founded  "to  support  and  defend  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution."  and  other  soildatlty 
groups  that  aasist  the  Sahradoran  rebela.  ac- 
cording to  IRD. 

In  her  book.  "The  Ooerdve  Utopians." 
Rael  Jean  laaac  detalla  many  eramplas  of 
the  ways  in  which  church  groups  fund  left- 
isU  in  Central  America  and  around  the 
worid.  Primary  among  her  talaa  ia  that  of 
David  Jeasup.  an  APIrCIO  official  and 
member  of  the  United  MethodlBt  Church, 
who  studied  Methodist  oootrfbutloaa  and  re- 
ported to  the  19M  General  Conference  of 
the  Church. 

"Most  Methodist,  churchgoers  would  react 
with  disbdief .  even  anger,  to  be  told  that  a 
significant  pmtion  of  their  weekly  offerings 
were  being  siphoned  off  to  groups  support- 
ing the  Palestlme  Liberation  Organlntlon. 
the  governments  of  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  the 
pro-Soviet  totalitarian  movcmenU  of  Latin 
America.  Asia  and  Africa,  and  several  vio- 
lence-prooe  fringe  groups  In  this  country," 
Mr.  JeesuD  wrote. 

Another  group,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  has  become  involved  in 
political  controversy. 

In  Deceqiber  1964.  the  Cltiaens  fa- 
Reagan  submitted  a  letter  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  requesting  an  investigation 
of  the  AFBC  and  four  other  groupa.  CFR 
stated  that  the  groups  were  vlolatlnc  the 
rulca  governing  their  tax-exempt  status  be- 
cause they  were  engaged  in  "substantial  lob- 
bying" and  poUtteal  acttvltiea  in  favor  of  the 
Sandinisto  regime  in  Nicaragua  and  In  oppo- 
sition to  XJA.  policy  In  Central  America. 

As  one  obenver  of  The  Network  put  it 
"the  church  lobby  is  Important  becauae 
they  give  (the  debate)  respectability.  Tou 
cant  argue  with  priests  and  ntms."  he  said. 


CRISIS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  uked  and  wms 
given  permiaiion  to  •ddreaa  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
niffht.  adrfr^aslng  the  Nicaraguan  Ref- 
ugee Fund.  Prealdent  Reagan  said,  and 
I  quote.  "The  national  security  of  all 
the  Americas  is  at  stake  in  Central 
America." 

The  Public  Broadcasting  System  has 
produced  a  series  entitled  "Crisis  in 
Central  America"  which  illustrates  the 
history  of  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America 
beginning  about  1900. 

a  1220 

The  series  was  produced  for  Front 
Line  by  WOBH  in  Boston  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Blaekwell  Corp.  and 
made  available  to  the  House  Broad- 
casting System  by  Charles  Benton  of 
Chicago. 

The  first  series,  entitled  "The 
Yankee  Tears"  will  be  broadcast  today 
on  the  House  Broadcasting  System  at 
1:30.  foUowed  by  a  2:20  episode  enti- 
tled   "The    Castro   Revolution"    and 


then  it  will  be  foUowed  by  two  broad- 
casts on  Thursday  at  140  and  2:20  re- 
spectfully. "Revolution  in  Nicaragua" 
and  "The  BatUe  for  El  Salvadra-." 

I  urge  all  my  oolleagute  and  all  staff 
associates  to  prepare  for  the  upcoming 
debate  on  the  Contra  aid  and  the  refu- 
gee relief  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  viewing  this  series. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  ».  lOM] 

"Caisu  Hi  CimaAL  Amaica."  am  PBS 

(By  John  Corry) 
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"Crisis  in  Central  America"  confronto  a 
queation  it  doea  not  expUdtly  ralae:  Is  the 
United  Stataa  respaosOde  for  the  crisisT  The 
four-part  "WnnttSatt"  series  provides  no 
answer,  expecting  us  to  And  It  ounelvaa.  We 
can.  although  we'  must  work  at  It  perhapa 
harder  than  we  may  wish.  The  series,  begin- 
ning on  Channel  13  at  •  tonight  oontinuea 
through  Friday. 

The  epiaode  tonight  "The  Yankee  Yean." 
begkw  with  fUckering  old  fQm:  It  la  IMS; 
United  Statea  troopa  land  In  Cuba.  Intcrven- 
Uonism  has  begun.  The  Fuiama  Canal  Is 
dug.  United  Fruit  reaps  Its  harveata.  Ma- 
rines are  aent  to  mearagua.  The  Cantral  In- 
telligence Agency  manlpulataa  Guatemala. 
For  more  than  M  years,  American  Interests 
flourish. 

Tomorrow  night's  program  deals  with  the 
Cuban  revolution  and  Its  altennath.  Nicara- 
gua Is  evaminad  on  lliursday.  and  B  Salva- 
dor on  Friday.  Tlie  final  image  In  the  aerlea, 
a  freeae  fraine.  is  "a  crowd  of  Salvadorana." 
the  narrator  tells  us.  "who  came  to  witness 
the  iwospect  of  peace." 

The  series,  using  old  film  and  interviews. 
Is  even-handed,  determinedly  ao.  For  euun- 
ple.  a  former  Marina,  who  fought  Augusto 
OCsar  Sandino.  the  Nicaraguan  rebel.  In 
1936.  says.  "I  think  the  nattaea  really  fa- 
vored the  Marinca."  A  Nicaraguan  says,  "We 
wanted  to  shoot  them,  and  run  them 
through  with  madietea."  Thua  the  format: 
credit  the  United  Statea,  if  only  for  good  In- 
tenttons:  then  penalise  It  for  tnoenaltlvtty  or 
something  worse.  There  Is  halanrx 

Therefore,  "Crisis  in  Central  America" 
sugvests  that  the  United  Statea  was  neither 
as  malevolent  as  critics  claim,  nor  as  benevo- 
lent as  apologiata  Insist  The  most  intersst- 
ing  sequence  In  the  first  program  looks  at 
an  Inglorious  episode:  the  Central  InteOl- 
genoe  Agency-sponsored  ooup  that  over- 
threw Jaoobo  Arbena  GuanSn  In  Guatemala 
in  1964. 

The  Arbena  Government  democratically 
elected,  was  Influenced,  but  apparently  not 
led.  by  Communists.  Mr.  Arbena  began  labor 
and  land  reform,  including  the  appropria- 
tion of  60  percent  of  the  land  owned  by 
United  ftult  Secretary  of  State  John 
Footer  Dnllee,  alarmed,  dispatched  an 
envoy,  who  demanded  that  Mr.  Arbena 
remove  Communist  labor  leaders.  Mr. 
Arbens  refused. 

Consequently,  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration deckled  to  remove  Mr.  Arbena.  Rich- 
ard Diascll,  a  former  Spedal  Assistant  to  the 
DIrecUM'  of  Central  InteOlgenoe.  says  in  an 
Interview  that  there  "Is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  believe"  the  desire  to  help  United 
Fruit  played  "any  significant  role"  In  rcach- 
iiw  the  dedslon. 

The  dominant  factor  was  presumably  Mr. 
Dulles'  obsMsion  with  Soviet  expansionism 
Whatever  it  was,  howevor,  was  Incidental. 
The  coup,  fabled  today,  was  carried  out 
largely  by  a  CUl.  radio  station  that  broad- 
caat  news  of  a  "liberation"  army.  The  aimy 


actually  UO  |Guatemalana  In  a  few 
trucks  and  station  wagons. 

As  coups  go,  this  vasnt  much,  neasonablr 
people  may  agree  ttiat  it  was  wrong  for  the 
United  Statea  to  Intervene,  although  the 
principal  result  wai^onlhtendad.  Mr.  Btossll 
hinte  at  it  deUcatellr:  "In  other  sttuattoM,  in 
other  countries,  too  much  rdlanee  was 
placed  on  the  me«iod  that  had  been  auo- 
cessful." 

Possibly,  he  is  thinking  of  the  disastrous 
1961  invsaion  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  Cuba. 
>feanwhile.  Jose  {  Figueres  Ferrer,  the 
former  President  df  Oosto  Rtea.  notaa  that 
"the  leftists  have  mat  propaganda  amehin- 
ery"  and  that  the  Guatemalan  intervention 
provided  the  left  with  a  cauae. 

"The  Yankee  Ydars"  suffers  fimn  omia- 
skm— it  suggesto  tl^  Central  American  his- 
tory began  aroundi  1900.  wbldi  ignores  300 
yean  of  wan.  revolutions.  European  adven- 
turism and  loeallpoUtka.  But  oertolnly 
unrest  did  grow  after  Guatemala  in  1964. 
Anastaslo  BniiMiaa  Oarda  waa  aassaslnated 
in  Nkaragua  m  1966;  Carlos  Castillo 
Armmas,  the  CJ.A.'s  Guatemala  heir,  was 
klUed  a  year  later.  By  then.  FIdd  Osatro 
had  landed  In  Orlfente  Provineoe  In  Cuba. 
Two  yean  later,  he  wntered  Havana. 

"Crista  In  Central  America"  ta  addressliw 
another  foreign  pwlcy  concern  here.  It  to 
Implicit  and  unspcfien.  but  it  to  there:  no 
more  Vietnams:  noi  more  Cubaa,  either.  To- 
morrow nli^t's  f4ptoodf,  "Castro's  Chal- 
lenge." looks  at  thelprotolem. 

Fidel  Castro  overthrew  Fulgendo  Batista, 
a  thug.  American  jmoderatea  rejoiced,  but 
too  quickly.  Cuba  soon  became  a  Soviet 
client  "Castro's  Challenge"  doea  not  argue 
that  world  peaoe  would  have  been  better 
served  with  Batlstl  although  It  doss  note 
that  Mr.  Caatro'a  ascension  led  to  the 
Cuban  mtoaile  eri«s,  and  that  Cuba  dis- 
patched 30.000  tnMM  to  Angola  In  1976  and 
10.000  troops  to  athlopia  in  1976.  Batisto 
may  have  been  odkWs.  but  he  did  not  export 
violence. 

Moreover,  rlglit-iling  dictatorriilps  such  as 
Batiste's  somrtlmea  evolve  Into  democracies, 
while  left-wing  dlatatorahlpa  audi  aa  Mr. 
Castro's  do  not  ifore  than  one  mlDlon 
Cubans  have  fled  their  country.  Does  thto 
mean  the  United .  States  should  support 
right-wing  dIctatoM?  Thto  to  an  unpalataUe 
proposition,  and  "Cftoto  in  Central  America" 
to  cautious.  J 

Therefore,  we  get  TnA  C.  Ickie.  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  raising  the  poastbOlty 
that  Nicaragua  ma^  turn  into  another  Cuba. 
Hence  we  ahould  bppoee  the  Sandlnistaa. 
We  alao  get  Mkdiiel  D.  Bainea.  a  liberal 
Democratic  Congressman  from  Maryland, 
saying  that  the  Amnlnlstratlan  haa  dioaen 
the  worst  poasUde  Way  to  deal  with  Nlear- 
gua:  CXA.  Involveoaent  with  old  alUeB  of  the 
Somoaas.  If  anythlhg.  Mr.  Barnea  aaya.  thto 
wfll  unite  the  Sandinistas  and  their  alllea 
agalnstus.  ! 

It  Is  poaaible  that  Mr.  Ickie  and  Mr. 
Barnes  both  shar^  a  part  of  the  truth. 
"Cristo  In  Central  America"  to  often  plod- 
ding, and  somettuM^  repetitious.  Visually.  It 
to  not  nearly  as  grldplng  as  "Vietnam:  A  Tel- 
evtoloo  History,"  t^e  public  televlsian  aerlea 
with  which  It  will  lioet  often,  even  If  unfair- 
ly, be  compared.  Bit  It  does  give  us  a  sense 
of  complexity.  In  ah  age  in  irtildi  simpltotlr 
rhetoric  flourlshe4  that's  an  aeooiapltoh- 
ment  of  note. 

"Cristo  In  Central  America"  was  produced 
for  "Frontline"  by  WGBH  In  Boston  in  asao- 
datlon  with  the  Blaekwell  Ooiporatlon.  an 
indepoident  production  company.  TIm  exec- 
utive producer  for'  the  BladcweD  Corpora- 
tion to  Neal  B.  FTeelnan. 
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DESTRUCTIVE  ENOAOEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ttom  California  [Mr.  Matsot] 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MATBUL  Mr.  I^Maker.  I  rise  to 
speak  about  the  status  of  our  current 
relations  with  the  Republic  of  South 

The  Oovemment  of  South  Africa, 
sinee  1948.  has  constitutionally  pro- 
moted racial  opcwession  and  white  su- 
premacy. Blacks,  who  make  up  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population,  are 
denied  the  basic  rights  and  freedoms 
that  are  guaranteed  to  whites.  This  in- 
cludes freedom  of  speech,  assembly 
and  travel,  access  to  a  fair  trial,  and 
the  tight  to  choose  were  they  live  or 
work. 

Almost  evoy  Member  of  Congress 
has  shown  the  courage  to  speak  out 
forcefully  against  the  South  AfMcan 
Government's  official  practice  of 
apartheid.  Clearly  the  time  for  words 
alone  has  paiied  and  the  time  for 
action  is  upon  us. 

I  am  an  original  oospoasor  of  HH. 
1460.  a  bUl  whkSh  expresses  the  (H>po- 
sitioo  of  the  United  States  to  the 
system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
More  importantly,  this  bin  requires 
that  certain  substantive  economic 
policy  steps  be  taken  which  will  leave 
no  dioubt  about  our  Nation's  opposi- 
tion to  apartheid.  HJl.  1460  will  pro- 
hibit loans  to  the  South  AMcan  Gov- 
ernment and  will  place  restrictions  on 
new  investments  in  South  Africa. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
ocmtinue  to  qwak  out  against  apart- 
heid and  to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring 
HJl.1460.* 


PERSONAL  EXFLANA'nON 

(Mr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  penniaslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremazfcs.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roHcallB  No.  52  and  53,  upon  which 
this  body  Just  voted.  I  was  iinavoidably 
delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  yea  on  both  rollcaUs. 


GRENADA  DOCUMENTS:  AN 
OVERVIEW  AND  SELECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  GnrosicH] 
is  reoognlMd  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  today  I  am  going  to 
take  the  second  in  a  series  of  special 
orders  which  use  the  Grenada  Docu- 
ments: An  Ovoview  and  Selection,  as 
released  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  September  1984.  as  a  framework  for 
looking  at  Marxism.  Iienintsm  and  its 


relationship  to  Nicaragua  and  the  up- 
coming vote  on  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters. 

My  purpose  in  doing  this  is  to  lay 
out  the  historical  record  that  on  the 
one  occasion  where  we  have  had 
actual  capture  of  Soviet  documents, 
that  we  are  aware  of  a  great  deal  we 
have  learned  about  the  nature  of  com- 
munism and  we  are  aware  about  what 
it  is  they  intend,  what  they  say  in 
public  and  what  in  f  act  they  do  in  pri- 
vate. 

To  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House,  when  the  United  States  liberat- 
ed the  Island  of  Grenada  from  the 
Communist  dictatorship,  we  captured 
for  the  first  time  in  history  aU  of  the 
documents  that  a  Ocnnmunlst  Party 
and  a  Communist  government,  for  the 
first  time  ever  we  knew  whkt  their 
secret  speeches  were,  what  their  secret 
dlpl<Mnatic  dispatches  were,  n^iat  the 
•ecret  minutes  of  their  meetings  were, 
what  they  said  in  their  diaries. 

Out  of  that  entire  collection  of  some 
35.000  pounds  of  material,  the  U.S. 
Government  selected  what  was  regard- 
ed by  two  experts.  Michael  Ledeen  and 
Herbert  Rometstein.  to  be  the  most 
significant  documents,  including 
among  others  a  secret  speech  which  I 
outlined  in  a  medal  order  yesterday 
called  the  "Unie  of  March  for  the 
Party,"  presented  by  Comrade  Mau- 
rice Bishop,  chairman  of  the  central 
committee,  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
party  on  September  1, 1962. 

In  the  q>eech  by  Bishop,  he  outlines 
the  degree  to  which  the  Grenadian 
Communist  Party  was  systematically  a 
Marxist-Leninist  party  and  was  com- 
mitted to  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Similarly,  in  yesterday's  speech.  I  in- 
troduced a  secret  qieech  by  Comman- 
dante  Dayarda  Aroe.  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Communists,  a  qjeech  which  was 
secretly  tape  recorded  and  released 
througli  the  Barcelona  newspaper.  La 
Vanguardia. 

In  this  speech  Aroe.  himself,  (mce 
again  outlines  the  Nicaraguan  Cimi- 
munists  are  in  fact  Communists.  He 
sajm,  in  the  opening  paragraph.  "We 
Communists."  He  says  at  the  very  end 
of  the  speech.  "We  must  take  advan- 
tage of  the  change  offered  by  the  elec- 
tions to  i»in  other  positive  benefits, 
the  unity  of  the  Marxists-Leninists  of 
Nicaragua." 

In  Arce's  9eech  by  a  Nicaraguan 
Communist  he  refers  again  and  again 
to  Marxism-Leninism  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  reason  they  are  pretend- 
ing not  to  tie  Communists  is  in  order 
to  fool  the  Americans  and  to  fool  the 
American  Oovemment  and  American 
politicians. 

In  fact,  he  qiecifically  says,  and  I 
quote:  "Our  strategic  allies  tell  us  not 
to  declare  ourselves  as  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists, not  to  declare'  socialism"  The 
reastm  I  think  this  is  important  to 
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look  at  li  becauw  the  fact  that  a  mea- 
rasuan  Oomnunlit,  in  hla  aeeret 
9eedi.  Is  direetly  parallel  to  the 
Graiadlan  CommunlaU  In  hla  aeeret 
■peeeh.  that  la.  If  you  were  to  take  the 
Ifaurlee  Blihop  veedi  and  lay  It  out 
Bide  by  iMe  with  Arce'i  veeeh  In  Nlca- 
racua,  you  would  dlMorer  that  the  ttx- 
mulaa  are  almoat  the  Mme,  that  the 
arguments  are  almost  the  same  and 
that  In  each  ease  they  refer  to  advice 
they  were  given  by  other  Communists. 
In  both  eases  we  happen  to  know  the 
OommunM  advisers  to  Nicaragua  and 
the  Communist  advisers  to  Grenada 
were  the  Cubans  and  the  Soviet  Rus- 


Ifr.  OINORICH.  I  think  the  genUe- 
woman  raises  a  perfect  question  and  I 
think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 


I  ptfatk  this  is  important  because  in 
framing  the  debate  next  week  and  the 
week  after,  as  we  look  at  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  hdp  the  freedom 
filters  or  irtiether  to  participate  In 
allowing  the  SovleU  to  estahUsh  a 
miUtary  base  in  Central  America.  In  al- 
lowing a  Communist  Marxist-Leninist 
dictatorihip  to  establish  itself  more  se- 
eurdy.  one  questloo  Members  of  this 
Hoiae  have  to  ask  themselves  is:  What 
do  we  know  about  the  nature  of  Marx- 
lam-LeninlmB  and  what  do  we  know  Is 
probably  going  on  in  Nicaragua? 

It  to  particularly  Important  to  look 
at  the  Orenadian  documents,  and  I 
would  say  the  average  Member  of  the 
Congrem  and  the  average  American 
dtiaen  that  thta  group  of  Orenada  doc- 
uments: an  uveitlew  and  selection,  to 
avaOaUe  free  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  more  valuable  than  10  trips  to 
Nicaragua,  more  valuable  precisely  be- 
caiHe  a  Nicaraguan  Communist  Party 
wffl  do  precisely  what  in  fact  we  see  in 
thto  document  the  Orenadians  doing. 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  OXNORICH.  I  wlU  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  I  think  one 
thing  we  also  need  to  know.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to.  what  do  we  know  about 
the  Contras  or  the  freedom  flghters. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  caUs 
them. 

I  think  one  of  the  issues  here  to  not 
so  much  who  are  the  good  guys  and 
who  are  the  bad  guys:  I  think  it  to  a 
little  vague.  My  understanding  to  there 
are  all  sorts  of  data  about  the  Contras 
that  makes  one  wonder  whether  they 
truly  are  the  freedom  fighters  at  the 
same  time.  And  I  thtaik  that  to  where 
the  genUeman  might  be  fussing  up 
the  f  acU  a  Uttle  bit  because  that  to  ob- 
viously what  the  gentleman  to  asking 
us  to  do.  but  he  to  mly  resenting  to 
us  evidence  on  one  side  and  not  talk- 
ing about  the  Contras. 

Does  the  gentleman  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Contras  are  going  to 
adopt  something  like  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  or  the  Constitution 
or  the  Bill  of  RighU  or  whatever?  If 
he  does,  that  to  entirely  contra  to  what 
we  have  heard  about  the  Contras. 


In  fact.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman, if  thto  were  1M4  and  we  wore 
trying  to  saake  the  decision  whether 
or  not  to  hdp  the  French  throw  the 
Nasto  out  of  rranoe.  that  we  could 
produce  a  whole  series  of  very  aocu- 
rate  horror  stories  about  the  French 
Resistanee:  that  there  to  no  question— 
and  I  say  thto  as  a  historian— there  to 
no  questkm  but  that  partisan  guerril- 
las in  Europe  dfcl  a  number  of  things 
which,  if  they  showed  up  on  television 
or  if  they  were  witnessed  by  various 
ehurdi  groups,  would  have  been  very 
effective  arguments  in  America;  "Why 
would  you  help  the  French  Resistanoe 
overthrow  the  Naato  when  the  Fteneh 
Resistanoe  has  committed  a  number  of 
atrodtlesr*  There  to  no  question  they 
dkL 

Mrs.  8CHROKDER.  Mr.  Sneaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield. 

Mrs.  SCHROXDER.  As  a  fellow  his- 
torian, let  me  say  thkt  I  think  there  to 
a  good  answer  for  why  you  would  help 
the  Fteneh  Resistanoe.  and  that  to 
that  you  understood  the  long  tradition 
in  France  for  a  democracy,  you  under- 
stood what  they  were  doing.  And  that 
tradition  has  not  been  prevalent  in 
Nicaragua.  The  very  tragic  problem  in 
Central  America  is.  we  have  not  seen 
people  like  Jefferson  and  Washington 
and  so  forth.  I  think  if  all  of  us.  if  we 
look  at  our  history,  where  we  have 
been  buned  in  the  United  States  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  constantly  looking  at  revo- 
lutiima  like  they  were  ours,  like  they 
were  the  wonderful  revolutionary  fore- 
fathers we  had  when  they  came  to 
power,  people  like  George  Washing- 
ton, who  was  offered  the  kingship  and 
said  no.  We  would  not  even  offer  it  to 
politicians  today.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man to  confusing  oranges  and  apples.  I 
am  thinking  about  Contras  in  a  coun- 
try that  does  not  have  the  democratic 
traditions  that  the  Frmch  did.  and  I 
am  saying  we  both  know  that  all  wars 
are  terrible,  and  guerrilla  movements 
are  terrible.  I  am  looking  beyond  that 
to  the  traditions  in  a  particular  coun- 
try. 

a  1530 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  the 

gentlewoman  two  questions,  then,  be- 
cause I  think  thto  to  the  heart  of  the 
Issue: 

In  both  Afghanistan  and  Cambodia, 
members  of  your  party  have  proposed 
that  we  provide  aid.  covert  aid  to  guer- 
rillas who  are  fighting  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now  in  both  those  coun- 
tries, it  has  not  been  conditional  aid; 
In  both  those  countries.  In  fact,  there 
to  no  traditkMi  of  George  Washing- 


ton—in fact.  Afghanistan  was  for  a 
long  time  a  monarohy. 

I  am  not  going  to  defend  a  group 
that  fraiddy  I  <|o  not  know  the  detaUs 
of.  because  I  do  not  think  that  the 
chirtce  here  to  between  two  evDs.  My 
argument  to  on  two  counts:  First,  that 
Marxtom-Leninism  to  a  systematic  doc- 
trine in  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  death  of  America;  and  that  I 
can  produce  for  the  gentlewoman 
quote  after  quote  after  quote  by  Marx- 
Ist-LsninisU  who  say  flatly,  including 
an  Arcs  speech,  the  Nlcanguan.  who 
says  flatly  that  "the  war  does  not 
relate  to  Ronald  Reagan,  that  the  war 
wiU  go  on  no  matter  tirtiat." 

So  we  know,  flatly,  I  would  assert  to 
the  gentlewoman,  that  however  bad 
the  freedom  fighters  are.  the  freedom 
flitters  are  not  committed  to  helping 
the  Soviet  Uniim.  and  the  freedom 
flitters  are  not  the  sworn  enemies  of 
America. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDSR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  then  let  me  say 
if  the  basto  of  your  argument  to  that 
the  Marxist-Leninist/Communists  are 
our  enemies,  which  I  would  agree 
with,  how  does  the  gentleman  then  ex- 
plain the  administration's  position? 

Beeause  we  have  more  Communtots 
on  our  side  than  the  Russians  do.  We 
have  the  Chinese,  and  we  are  supposed 
to  be  their  friends.  That  perplexes  me. 
How  do  we  do  that 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  it  to  very 
clear.      

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  admlnistra' 
tlon  goes  to  visit  them?  Somehow  they 
are  OK  there,  and  somehow  we  have 
to  overthrow  them  in  Nicaragua,  but 
we  do  not  know  what  the  people 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  U  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  because  the  gentlewmnan  to 
again  raising  an  excellent  question. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  Maoism 
in  China,  you  will  discover  that  begin- 
ning with  Mao.  there  to  aspedfic  repu- 
diation of  Soviet^yle  communism  be- 
ginning in  the  late  1950's.  Tou  will  dis- 
cover also  that  the  Chinese  have 
rather  specifically  said  to  us.  "We 
want  to  be  your  ally." 

They  have  given  us  a  variety  of  lis- 
tening bases;  they  have  done  a  number 
of  things  that  have  been  reported  in 
the  news  by  which  they  have  said. 
"We  are  the  strategic  allies  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Now.  I  suspect  that  if.  tomorrow 
morning,  the  Communists  in  Nicara- 
gua were  to  call  President  Reagan  and 
say.  "We  want  to  kick  the  Russians 
out  thto  afternoon,  we  would  like  to 
invite  the  Americans  in;  we  are  going 
to  kick  the  Cubans  out  thto  evening, 
we  would  like  to  replace  them  with 
Americans,"  I  suspect  we  would  have 
no  major  claim  if  their  immediate  se- 
curity concerns  are  their  right  to  run  a 
government  that  hi^vpens  to  be  some- 
what different  from  America.  It  to  not 
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our  job  to  impiise  democracy  every- 
where; although  I  think  it  to  our  job  to 
preach  democracsr. 

I  would  suggeal  to  the  gentlewoman 
that  if  she  would  read  the  Grenada 
documents,  she '  would  discover  very 
systematically  that  a  true  Marxist- 
Lenintot  party  to  committed-^iartlcu- 
larly  one  which  to  getting  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Union  aad  consistently  votes 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  e^ery  way  claims  itself 
to  be  an  ally  of  oie  Soviet  Union,  that 
a  Marxtot-Lenin^  party  to  by  defini- 
tion led  by  peoble  who  are  the  com- 
mitted enemies  of  America. 

Now  thto  to  not  a  question  of  wheth- 
er you .  like  or  dislilce  somebody  or 
whether,  as  Maty  McGrory  reports, 
"they  smUe  or  ifm'i  smile";  thto  to  a 
question  of  whiether  in  their  own 
secret  documoitli.  they  say— and  let 
me  quote  Aice.    | 

Arce  said,  in  a  secret  speech— thto  to 
a  Commimist  from  Nicaragua— 

The  war  will  not  end  on  November  4  or 
January  10.  the  wtr  will  continue  with  or 
without  Reasan.  It  may  take  on  other 
forms,  but  it  will  sf  on.  What  we  are  golns 
to  do  la  arm  ounehcs  better  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  an4  to  cope  with  it. 

Let  me  say  to  (he  gentlewoman,  if  a 
Nicaragiuui  Communist  telto  jrou  that 
their  war  with  Atnerica  to  going  to  go 
on  even  if  Mopdale  had  defeated 
Reagan,  does  no(|  that  give  you  a  hint 
that  maybetheyare  your  enemies? 

Idrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gmtleman 
to  misconstruing  my  position.  I  am  not 
defending  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, and  I  thlhk  that  to  what  the 
gentleman  to  trj^lng  to  say  the  whole 
party  to  doing. 

Mr.  GINGRIC^-  Of  course  you  are. 
Of  course  you  ara. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  What  I  am 
sajring  to  the  gentleman  to  what  I  hear 
you  saying  to  jlrobably  the  biggest 
threat  in  the  l|«niq)here  to  really 
Cuba,  because  Cbba  causes  an  awful 
lot  of  these I 

Mr.  OINGRICT.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mrs.  SCHROS^ER.  They  are  the 
primary  contractior.  or  the  first  con- 
tractor for  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
hemisphere. 

So  I  am  saying;  to  the  gentleman, 
then,  why  do  you  not  go  after  the  pri- 
mary source,  tf  tJkat  to  really  the  basto 
of  your  argument^ 

The  way  I  feel  Is.  I  do  not  like  what 
I  see  going  on  In  Nicaragua;  I  do  not 
like  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  but 
I  also  have  no  answers  about  who  the 
Contras  are.  and|the  way  I  have  seen 
thto  Government  get  in  trouble  before 
to.  suddenly  make  a  problon  our  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  thttk  we  should  make  it 
our  problem  until  we  know  the  side 
that  we  are  liniqg  up  with,  and  they 
do  not  look  like  %  bunch  of  good  guys 
tome. 

Mr.  GINGRICp.  Walt  a  secrnad.  If 
the  gentlewoman'  will  let  me  continue 
for  a  second— beqause  I  think  you  Mre 


really  raising  the  heart  of  the  dialog 
between  the  right  and  the  left  in  thto 
country  today. 

If.  in  fact,  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists say  explicitly  they  are  at  war 
with  America,  then,  as  Churchill  once 
said  whm  he  aligned  himself  with 
Stalin:  If  the  devil  would  declare  war 
on  Hitler,  he  would  say  a  few  kind 
words  about  hell. 

Then  the  first  issue  for  the  gentle- 
woman to  answer  is.  if  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  are  the  active,  dedicated 
enemies  of  America— and  I  can  find 
you  quote  after  quote  in  which  they 
say  flatly  they  are  our  enemies— and  if 
they  are  systematically  allied  with 
Cuba  and  Russia,  to  not  it  our  first 
duty  to  defeat  our  enemies? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  But.  sir.  what 
you  are  misconstruing  once  again  is. 
you  constantly  want  to  align  me  with 
them 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  you  are. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  saying.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  who  the  Contras 
are.  because  you  are  trying  to  say. 
"They're  so  bad,  I  don't  even  know 
who  the  Contras  are.  but  you  must 
align  yourself." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Right.  No. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Let  me  move 
one  step  further.  If  you  remember 
Peter  SeUers'  great  movie.  "The 
Mouse  That  Roared."  hto  theory  was 
every  country  should  say  that,  and  if 
we  could  get  the  United  States  all 
juiced  up.  then  that  to  how  they  would 
get  aid  coming  back  in. 

Anybody,  then,  could  stand  up  and 
say.  "We're  the  enemy  of  the  United 
States."  Does  that  mean  we  nm  in 
thoe? 

Just  in  your  prior  statement,  you 
said  we  were  not  to  run  in  and  try  and 
control  every  government  in  the 
world.  We  know  that.  We  are  only  4 
percent  of  the  populatioiL 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  in  thto  case,  we 
do  not  notice— I  will  continue  and 
yield  in  a  second  again,  if  you  would 
like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  flatly  that 
what  they  are  ssying— and  I  will  be 
very  precise  about  thto— what  they  are 
saying  is,  and  it  to  not  Nicaragua  in 
isolatiao.  If  there  was  no  Soviet 
Unkm.  thto  whole  dialog  would  be  dif- 
ferent, because  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
systematic  memy  of  freedom,  and  it  to 
the  Soviet  Union  which  to  arming, 
training,  and  equipping  the  Nicara- 
guans  at  thto  stage  through  the 
Cubans. 

Let  me  say  further 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  What  if  we 
found  out  it  was  the  Chinese? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Walt  a  second. 
Well,  let  me  say  further,  that  thto  to 
what  bothers  me  about  the  gentle- 
woman's position,  and  the  whole  posi- 
ti<m  of  our  friends  on  the  left:  We 
have  documents— thto  to  not  some- 
thing made  up.  We  have  documents 
txvm  Granada  where  we  know  explicit- 


ly—It to  sitting  right  here— that  they 
signed  secret  treaties  with  the  Soviets 
to  ship  the  arms  to  Havana,  to  have 
the  Cubans  repadc  them  and  send 
them  to  Grenada. 

Now  we  know  that.  Let  me  continue 
for  1  second. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  But  to  not  the 
gentlonan  asking  us  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  re  the  Contras? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Tes.  Yes.  I  sm 
saying  to  you.  very  clearly,  that  in  de- 
f mse  of  freedmn.  one  to  allowed  to  do 
things;  you  know,  a  policeman  shoots 
a  pistol  and  a  criminal  who  shoots  a 
pistol  are  doing  the  same  thing,  but 
they  are  morally  very  different. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  because  I  want  to 
say  it  very  precisely.  If  you  vote  to  kill 
aid  to  the  Contras.  you  are  functional- 
ly helping  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists. Now  you  are  not  necessarily  fa- 
voring them;  I  am  not  saying  you  are 
pro-Communist,  but  I  am  saying  that 
there  to  no  questicm  that  the  function- 
al effect  of  your  vote  to  to  increase  the 
ability  of  the  Nicaraguan  Communtots 
to  dominate  Central  America. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  to  me.  if  you  do 
not  mind.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  should  be 
telling  us  who  the  Ccmtras  are;  I  think 
the  goitleman  should  also  be  trying  to 
tell  us.  what  effect  to  thto  going  to 
have  on  the  whole  hemiq>here  when 
we  have  other  allies  in  the  hemisphere 
who  are  protesting  very  loudly  about 
thto  method. 

I  tUnk  that  to  very  serious.  I  think 
that  we  should  listen  to  that. 

I  also  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  analysto  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  does  it.  then  we  can  do  it, 
because  it  to  OK. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  grew  up  with 
a  mother  who  said,  our  Government 
does  not  do  things  like  that. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Wait  a  seomid.  I 
did  not  say  that. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  We  are  at  a 
higher  level. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  did  not  say  that. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  gentlewoman 
well  knows,  in  Afghanistan,  we  do 
that,  and  we  all  know  we  do  that,  and 
it  to  expUdt;  that  covert  aid  to  legiU- 
mate;  it  to  a  diplomatic  form  of  behav- 
ing which  to  aoc^ted.  which  your  own 
party  has  voted  for  in  the  case  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

So  it  to  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
do  It  or  do  not  do  it.  The  question  to 
whether  it  to  wise  in  Central  America. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentlewoman,  that  I  am  quite  wiU- 
ing  to  define  who  the  Contras  are.  The 
Contras  are  Nicaragtums  viio  are  com- 
mitted to  the  defeat  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

BCrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  then  what 
do  they  plan  to  do? 
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Mr.  omORICH.  I  am  wUUnc.  u  a 
flnt  order  of  debate,  to  lay  unequivo- 
cally that  if  my  eholoe  is  between  a 
Oonununiat  dktatatahlp  in  alllanoe 
with  the  Soviet  Utalon.  and  people  who 
are  oppoeed  to  the  Soviet  Unkm  buOd- 
liW  a  12.000-foot  airfield  for  their 
bomben  In  our  hemlMiete.  that  I 
favor  the  non-Oonimunleta.  pnlod. 

Now,  If  there  are  aeeood-level  prob- 
IcBM  with  that:  if  we  need  to  apply 
prcwure  to  them  as  we  hsve  in  B  Sal- 
vador, if  we  need  to  do  thlncs  to  get 
them  to  stralshten  their  act  up.  that  is 
the  seeood  order,  but  I  wm  tell  you 
flatly  the  ftoat  order  of  buataiem  has  to 
be  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
establishing  a  odkmy  in  this  hemi- 
sphere in  addttlan  to  the  otriony  it  al- 
leafdy  has  in  Cuba. 

D  IftM 

Mrs.  SCHROKDBR.  Why  is  not  the 
gentleman  eoucemed  about  Cuba? 
What  is  the  gentleman's  plan  for  that? 

Mr.  ODfORICB.  I  am  very  oon- 
oemed.  If  the  gentlewaman  would  like 
to  propose  a  bin  to  go  with  the  heart 
of  Cuba,  I  would  be  very  interested  in 
eospoiMorlng  with  her. 

Mrs.  8CHROB»R.  But  It  is  the 
gentleman  who  is  standing  here  saying 
that  we  should  do  everything  we  can 
to  make  sure  that  there  is — 

Mr.  ODf  ORICH.  Well,  as  a  practical 
matter,  if  we  cannot  convince  your 
sMe  to  even  support  antl-Gommunist 
steps  in  an  area  where  it  is  stiU  in 
doubt,  it  is  impoarible  to  sustain  in 
this  House  any  serious  action  against 
Cuba. 

Mr.  DCLLDMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  anfCauCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  DEU;DMS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yMdIng. 

First,  with  aU  due  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  would  Uke  to  say  that  I 
think  that  this  is  a  pseudo  Intellectual 
iHani>t1i*T  that  has  enormous  and 
frightening  implJTtitV""  in  the  real 
worid.  We  might  be  able  to  talk  about 
this  in  some  dassroom  off  in  academia 
the  way  the  gentleman  makes  his  in- 
t^nff4^i*i  siBTitlffli  In  the  real  world, 
we  are  talking  about  Uving  and  dying. 
I  would  like  to  make  two  comments  in 
that  respect. 

First  of  all.  I  have  reject  tvt  the 
gentleman's  right  to  make  any  politi- 
cal statement  the  gentleman  ehooaes 
to  make.  But  I  do  not  accord  the  gen- 
tleman the  right  to  attempt  to  charac- 
terise the  nature  of  the  other  person's 
argument. 

If  there  is  one  thing  you  and  I  must 
agree  upon,  it  is  that  the  process  itself 
must  have  integrity.  And  in  the  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas,  every  single  individ- 
ual elected  to  the  Congress  has  a  right 
to  articulate  that  point  of  view  with- 
out being  characterised. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  did  not  character- 
IK  it.  I  talked  about  the  f  uncti<»ial 


Mr.  DKLLUM&  This  "left."  "right." 
"Communist,"  "non-Communist,"  that 
Is  a  game  that  gets  played  here. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Well,  come  on.  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  got  to 
be  kidding. 

Mr.  DBUiUMB.  Will  the  gentleman 
let  me  make  my  last  comment? 

Mr.  ODf QRICH.  OK. 

Mr.  DKUiXnia  Then  I  will  back  off. 

Mr.  ODfOIUCH.  All  right 

Mr.  TXtSLAJOUB.  Fbst,  my  argument 
is,  simplr  Any  one  of  us  is  not  an  Indi- 
vidual when  we  take  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. We  are  people  who  are  artlculat- 
iiW  a  political  perspective  that  has  a 
right  to  be  heard,  again  as  I  said,  in 
the  marketplace  of  ideas.  I  am  not 
willing  to  take  my  marbles  and  walk 
home  because  the  body  does  not  sfree 
with  my  point  of  view.  But  we  have  a 
light  to  air  it  without  being  in  any 
way  charaeteriMd. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DKLIiUMS.  My  secMid  point:  I 
would  like  to  go  spedflcally  to  the 
questi<m  the  gentleman  raised  with 
my  colleague.  The  gentleman  said:  Is 
it  not  our  responsibility  or  objective, 
whatever  word  the  gentleman  used,  to 
defeat  the  enemy? 

I  would  say  in  IMS.  against  the 
backdrop  of  nuclear  armaments,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  military  buildup,  no. 
It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  defeat 
the  enemy.  I  think  we  have  a  larger  re- 
qMosibility.  and  that  is  to  begin  to 
communicate  with  people  so  we  move 
beyond  seeing  them  as  enemies.  The 
enemy  in  mcaragua  is  not  some  politi- 
cal idea.  If  it  were,  then  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  defeat  a  politi- 
cal idea  with  a  better  political  Idea, 
not  with  a  bigger  gun.  not  with  a 
bigger  bomb.  And  that  is  where  I  do 
not  support  the  notion  of  advancing 
more  money  to  the  Contras.  because  If 
you  agree  that  you  have  a  better  idea 
than  my  colleague,  thm  assert  the 
idea.  Tou  do  not  do  it  through  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  You  do  it  by  alleviat- 
ing poverty  and  hunger  and  disease 
and  inadequate  education,  and  all  of 
the  other  problems  that  confront 
people  In  Central  America. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Well,  let  me  say 
one  thtaig  to  my  distinguished  friend: 
First  of  all.  I  do  not  characteriie.  If 
the  term  "left"  or  "right"  offends  the 

Mr.  DKLLUMa  It  does  not  offoid 
me.  It  is  just  the  game  that  I  am  used 
to  the  gentleman  playing. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  OK.  I  think  it  is  an 
lmp<Htant  way  of  dlstingiilshing  pat- 
terns of  thought  But  let  me  continue 
with  my  good  friend,  tot  a  seccmd. 

Mr.  DELLUM8. 1  think  that  I  played 
beyond  ideology. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  AU  right  The  gen- 
tleman may,  but  let  me  challenge  him 
to  look  at  the  documents,  because 
they  do  not  The  fact  is.  they  call 
themselves  Communists,  they  call 
themselves  Marxist-Leninists.  If  you 


look  at  the  speech  and  you  look  at  the 
documents,  they  say  to  you  we  are  at 
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Let  me  give  you  two  quotes  for  you 
to  think  about  because  It  does  not  do 
much  good  for  you  to  believe  in  dvO 
dlsobedlenee  and  them  to  believe  in 
machlneguns.  because  they  wiU  shoot 
you  while  you  are  civilly  disobeying 


Now.  let  me  walk  you  throu^  two 
quotes. 

Mr.  DBIXDMS.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand your  assertion. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  It  is  not  an  asser- 
tion. Tou  know.  Gttiandi  could  only 
exist  in  an  Anglo4axon  govenunent  in 
which  the  Oovenunent  of  Bngland 
was  not  willing  to  klU  htan.  Ohandi  in 
Oetmany  under  Adolf  Hitler  would 
have  been  sent  to  Auaehwita.  He  would 
have  died  In  the  gas  diamber. 

Mr.  DHIXDMS.  Will  the  genUeman 
ylcdd  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  finish.  I 
wlU  yield  in  Just  a  minute. 

Ohandi  in  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  died  in  a  gulag  in  Siberia,  with  no 
one  evo-  hearing  of  him.  Civil  disobe- 
dience only  works  in  a  country  which 
believes  in  law. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  But  you  are  building 
your  own  straw  man.  I  have  not  men- 
ti<med  Ohandi.  Tou  are  building  your 
ownstawman. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  No.  no.  I  am  bring- 
ing him  up  because  when  jrou  talk 
about  how  you  do  not  want  to  focus  on 
guns,  that  is  fine— let  me  finish  my 
point  here  for  a  second. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  All  right 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Two  quotes  for  you 
to  think  about  In  Arce's  veech.  he 
says,  as  I  quoted  to  the  gratlewoman 
from  Colorado,  "The  war  will  not  end 
on  November  4  or  on  January  10.  The 
war  will  continue  with  or  without 
Reagan.  It  may  take  on  other  forms, 
but  it  will  go  on." 

This  is  a  Nicaraguan  Communist 
saying  in  their  minds,  in  their  deci- 
sions, they  are  at  war  with  us. 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  quote 
from  the  Orenada  documents,  from 
the  Embassy  of  Orenada  in  Moscow, 
10th  of  March.  1983.  This  is  a  report 
by  the  Orenadians  themselves  to  their 
own  government  from  the  head  of 
their  army,  who  was  meeting  with  the 
inM«h*i  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Ogarkov. 
Let  me  Just  read  you  this  quote  for 
you  to  think  about.  Marshal  Ogarkov 
said: 

Ovar  two  dectdat  mo.  then  was  only 
Cute  In  Latin  Amertcs.  Today  there  are 
Nicaragua.  Orenada.  and  a  eerioua  battle  ia 
going  on  In  B  Salvador. 

It  is  clear  frpm  that  quote  that  as 
far  as  the  Soviet  Union  was  concerned 
they  are  engaged  in  a  war  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  that  they  won  at  that 
time  in  Cuba,  they  had  won  in  Orena- 
da untU  we  liberated  the  island,  they 
thought  they  had  won  it  in  Nicaragua. 


Now.  all  I  am  si  tying  to  you  is.  you 
may  not  want  to  be  at  war.  lliey  do. 
Tou  may  not  wa»t  to  use  code  words. 
They  call  themselves  Communists.  I 
do  not  know  why  you  are  attacking  me 
because  they  use  ideological  tons. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield?  I 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  yMd  to  the 
gentleman  from!  Pennsylvania,  and 
then  I  will  come  back. 

Mr.  WALKER.  \  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  the  other 
thing  that  we  do  not  seem  to  get  into 
this  discussion,  wben  we  start  talking 
about  the  fact  tMat  we  want  to  reach 
out  and  we  ougl^  to  be  talking  with 
nations  like  Nlcaiisgua,  Is  the  fact  that 
in  fact  we  were  la  part  of  the  over- 
throw of  Somosa,  that  our  Oovem- 
ment,  participated  in  the  overthrow  of 
Somoea  and  we  were  a  part  of  install- 
ing the  Sandinistas,  in  the  flrst  plaoe. 

Having  done  tnat  we  also  provided 
the  Sandlnista  government  with  a 
large  largess  frqvi  the  United  States 
over  a  period  of  iome  months,  in  fact 
over  a  period  of  12  to  18  months,  pro- 
viding the  ^T!i*'r'«*^«  with  more  aid 
than  we  had  giv^  to  Somosa  in  the 
previous  20  years., 

Their  reaction  lit  that  point  was  to 
use  the  money  iii  building  an  army; 
they  expanded  thb  army  substantiallr, 
they  invited  in  the  Russians  and  the 
Cubans  during  tnat  same  period;  they 
began  to  coaled  Marxist  power 
within  the  government  at  the  same 
time  we  were  tryitig  to  provide  helpful 
aid  in  trying  to  have  a  dialog. 

Their  stance  has  been  clear  from  the 
di^irs  when  even  ife  helped  them.  And 
in  the  meantime  |we  are  throwing  out 
the  democratic  elfements  of  the  Sandl- 
nista movement  ^lat  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  instaU  whsjt  they  had  originally 
promised.  And  tfele  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  wants  ti  know  who  the  Con- 
tras are.  Among  the  Contras  ar«  many 
of  those  democrajUc  leaders  who  were 
previously  SandlTdstas,  who  would  still 
like  to  reclaim  the  revolution  that  tiie 
Sandinistas  orlgiiially  promised  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  Those  are  among 
them.  They  are  not  all  of  them;  they 
are  among  them,  i 

We  oiight  to  at  least  be  aware  that 
In  supporting  the  Contras  we  are 
doing  the  similarj  kinds  of  things  that 
we  were  doing  when  we  were  opposing 
Somosa:  we  are  trying  to  give  to  them 
some  of  the  traditions  of  democracy 
that  up  unto  noi^  they  have  not  been 
able  to  attain.  And  one  of  the  reasmis 
why  they  have  not  beoi  able  to  attain 
them  is  because  they  are  being  ruled 
by  Marxist  dictators  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS;  Will  the  gentlonan 
yield  for  me  to  diake  one  final  asser- 
Uon?  ! 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  weu- 
tleman  from  CalUomla. 

Mr.  DELLUMSl  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  Even  if  we  accepted  all  of  the 
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statements  that  you  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
made,  even  if  we  accepted  that,  I  am 
prepued  to  even  go  beyond  that.  E^ren 
if  we  accept  all  of  these  paranoiac  ide- 
ations, I  am  saytaig  we  must  now,  by 
virtue  of  the  reality  of  where  war  can 
take  us,  to  the  abyss  of  thermonuclear 
disaster,  i  am  sajing  we  must  be  bold 
enough  to  think  beyond  the  mundane 
pedestrian  noti<ms  of  war. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  And  what  better 
place  than  now  should  we  begin  the 
process  of  nonviolent,  peaceful  negoti- 
ations? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  But  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  you  know  from  the  docu- 
ments—^ 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Where  else  are  we 
going  to  fight  war?  How  many  more 
Orenadas  can  there  be? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  pursue  this. 
and  then  I  wlU  OHne  back  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman:  At  what 
point  would  you  decide  you  had  to 
resist?  Tou  did  not  want  to  resist  in 
Orenada,  where  we  now  know  for  sure 
they  reaUy  were  Commimists.  You  are 
telling  us  not  to  resist  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Do  not  put  words  in 
my  mouth. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Would  you  resist  in 
Mexico? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yMd.  I  resent  that  What  I  said  to 
the  gentleman — 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Why? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  What  I  said  to  the 
gentleman  was  this 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  asking  you. 
why  do  you  resent  it? 

Mr.  DEU<UMS.  Because  you  have 
no  riijit  to  characterize  my  words. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  read  your  words. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  articulate 
enough  to  make  my  own  statement 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  is  right 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  What  I  am  sajring  to 


Mr.  OINORICH.  Were  in  favor  of 
eliminating  the  Communist  Oovem- 
ment  of  Orenada? 

Mr.  DEIIjUMS.  What  I  am  in  favor 
of  is  stopping  the  Contras. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DELLUMSw  What  I  sm  in  favor 
of  is  the  United  States,  mcaragua.  and 
othor  Central  American  governments 
sitting  down  to  peacefully  and  not  vio- 
lently negotiating  the  circumstances 
around  which  they  will  live,  short  of 
the  cruelty  of  war. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Listen,  I  would  love 
to  do  that 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  We  are  a  powerful  Nation. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  No;  we  are  not. 

Mr.  DEIIjUMS.  We  should  be  in  the 
forefront  of  leading  for  peace,  not  of 
inojecting  war  in  the  world.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  suggest. 


Mr.  OINORICH.  My  point  to  the 
gentleman,  if  I  might,  is  that  I  am 
withyoiL 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  sorry.  I  feel 
passionately  about  these  things. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  understand.  I  feel 
as  passionately  as  you  do. 

I  would  love  to  be  able  to  sit  down 
with  the  Mcaraguan  Communists.  And 
what  I  am  trying  to  report  to  the  gen- 
tleman is— and  I  can  cite  you  specific 
passages  from  both  the  Nicaraguan 
Communist  speech  and  the  Orenadian 
Communist  speech,  where  they  say 
they  are  lying  to  you.  They  say  flaOy 
in  the  documents  we  captured.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  they 
explain  how  they  are  Ijrlng  to  you. 
they  are  explaining  how  they  are 
duping  you;  they  are  explaining  how 
you  fall  for  it  aU  the  time— "you"  col- 
lectively, not  "you"  personally.  The 
Americans.  They  say,  quite  clearly— let 
me  Just  give  you  two  examples  for  you 
to  think  about 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Before  you  do 
that,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  No,  not  untU  I 
finish  this. 

D  1550 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  us  stay  on  the 
ground  you  first  asserted  and  that  we 
are  trying  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  trying  to  re- 
qx>nd  to  your  intervention. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  You  can  talk  with 
me  as  a  human  being.  We  do  not  need 
the  book.  You  and  I  can  talk  about  it 

Mr.  OINORICH.  No,  we  cannot  talk, 
and  that  is  exactly  my  point 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  us  talk;  let  us 
debate  for  reaL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgia  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

My  point  to  my  good  friend  fnmi 
California  is  precisely  that  the  bo<A 
matters  because  the  book  has  facts  in 
it  which  destroy  the  gentleman  from 
California's  argumoit  I  wish,  like  the 
gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Destroys  what  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  The  book  says,  un- 
equivocally, the  Orenadian  documents 
that  we  ci4>tured  say  unequivocally, 
that  they  were  always  Communists; 
they  were  Communists  before  tAiey 
took  power  they  established  a  dicta- 
torship fmn  the  venr  first  day;  they 
deliberately  lied  to  the  Americans,  and 
they  did  it  because  they  were  confi- 
dent 

He  sajrs.  and  let  me  give  you  two 
quotes. 

Mr.  DEXLUMS.  So  what  are  we 
going  to  do,  go  to  war  with  all  the 
Communists  and  bomb  them  to  stone 
age?  What  are  you  talking  about? 
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Mr.  OINORICH.  This  ia  from  Ifsu- 
rloe  BiBbop'i  speech  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  Oranada: 

It  la  vaty  aimiflcsiit.  comradM.  tbat  (ram 
UieaUrt.  tram  the  very  flnt  neond  of  the 
Omada  Revolution,  let  ue  mj,  4:90  ajn.  on 
Mareb  13.  IVTt.  (ran  tbe  very  flnt  neond 
of  tbe  Oronada  Rerolutloo.  what  wu  eetab- 
Uahed  was  a  dietatonhlp. 

He  then  went  on  to  say.  and  I  dte  it. 
Let  me  say  bef  ««  I  quote,  he  is  saying 
the  reason  they  Inchided  people  and 
established  a  front  that  was  phony: 

Tbi>  WM  done  deliberately  n  ttaat  imperi- 
aUna  wHI  not  get  too  ezdted  and  would  aay. 
"Wen.  they  bave  aone  ntoe  (eUowa  in  that 
ttali«:  everytbinc  all  ilctat.  and  n  a  reault. 
would  not  think  about  aendlac  In  tnopa." 


Let  me  Just  say  that  I  would  sugsest 
that  the  exact  arguments  of  both  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado 
and  my  ««ftfa»jiii«h>H  colleague  from 
California  fit  precisely  the  reason  that 
the  Communists  in  Grenada  wore  told, 
and  that  we  have  evldenoe  here  from  a 
Communist  in  Nicaragua  that  they 
were  advised  by  the  Cubans  and  the 
Soviets  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing, 
because  they  say  flatly  in  here,  and  I 
think  the  quote,  frankly,  is  devastat- 
ing. The  say  flatly  in  here  that:  "Our 
strategic  allies  tdl  us  not  to  dedare 
ouraelvea  ICarxists-Leninists.  not  to 
declare  Bodalism.  and  the  reason  is 
l>ecause  they  are  convinced  that  there 
are  always  people  in  America  willing 
to  believe  the  next  story." 

Now,  in  fact  from  the  secret  docu- 
ments in  both  cases,  in  Orenada  and 
Nicaragua,  what  I  am  saying  to  my 
good  friend  from  Calif oinia,  and  I  say 
it  with  great  sadness.  I  wish  the  world 
did  not  exist  like  this.  I  wish  there 
were  no  Soviets:  I  wish  there  were  no 
evfl  people.  I  wish  thoe  was  no  KOB. 
But  the  fact  is.  we  have  absolute  evi- 
dawe  that  in  mcaragua  today  there  is 
a  Soviet  alUanee  detennined  to  destroy 
the  United  Statea  of  America,  and  that 
to  say.  well,  why  do  we  not  talk  to 
them.  is.  I  think,  incredibly  nahre. 

I  jrleld  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  8CHROKDCR.  But  I  think  the 
gentleman,  once  again,  is  mischarac- 
terWng  what  we  are  trying  to  say.  The 
gentleman  is  trying  to  put  words  in 
our  mouths,  and  is  trjring  to  look  like 
we  are  naive,  innocent,  little  pussycats 
that  have  no  idea  what  is  going  on  and 
you  are  going  to  bring  this  quote  and 
show  it  to  us. 

I  p*T«™**»y  am  not  of  any,  any  mls- 
omceptioo  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
doing  a  terrific  job.  I  want  you  to 
know  that,  so  you  do  not  need  to  read 
the  quotes  to  me.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Let  me  move 
on. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  want  to  reclaim 
my  time  to  ask  you  something.  Tou 
Just  made  an  assertion - 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
wants  to  characterise  my  argu- 
ments—— 


Mr.  OINORICH.  No.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.  The  issue  is  not  are 
the  Sandlnista  Communists  doing  a 
good  Job.  The  issue  is  are  they  alliea  of 
the  Soviet  Unkm.  and  is  their  goal  the 
defeat  of  America? 

How  would  you  characterise  that? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  have  absolute- 
ly no  question  that  they  have  become 
allies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Whether 
they  are  going  to  defeat  the  United 
States,  a  little,  tiny  country 

Mr.  OINORICH.  As  allies  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  It  becomes  a 
UtUe  silly. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Why? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  say  that  they  are  planning 
to  invade:  I  do  not  think  that  is  hap- 
pening. But  let  me  move  forward.  Our 
allies  in  that  region  that  are  l^wnish- 
speaUng,  that  share  their  historical 
and  linguistic  badLground  are  all 
sajring  that  we  should  not  be  backing 
theContras. 

Now,  are  all  of  our  allies  dupes? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  is  simply  not 
true.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gwitlewoman 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  C<mtadora 
process  has  been  going  on — 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman the  Oovemments  of  El  Salva- 
dor. Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  which 
are  the  dosest  three  countrlea.  all 
favor  our  aid  to  the  freedom  lighters. 
The  President  of  Coata  Rica  was  up 
here  yesterday,  a  country  that  has  no 
anny.  asking  for  help  for  the  freedom 
fighters.  Now,  wiU  the  gentlewoman 
retract  her  statement?  Tou  were  fac- 
tually wrrag. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Contadora  process,  which 
are  our  largest  allies  in  the  region. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  WiU  you  retract 
your  statement?  Tou  are  factually 
wrong.  Factually,  that  is  not  what  you 
said  is  not  correct. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  saying  our 
major  alliea  in  the  region  engaged  in 
the  Contadora  process  do  not  think 
backing  the  Contras  Is  correct,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  is  not  what 
you  said.  Will  you  concede  that  the 
three  countries  dosest  to  Nicaragua 
are  all  supporting 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No,  I  have  not 
seen  statements  from  them. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Tou  have  not  seen 
statements  fmn  Honduras,  El  Salva- 
dor? If  I  get  the  gentlewoman  state- 
ments from  the  three  governments 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Look,  first  of 
ail.  it  makes  no  difference.  The  gentle- 
man Just  enjojrs 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Of  course  it  does. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Let  me  tell 
what  I  think  you  are  Into:  Tou  are 
into  what  America  is  into.  Tou  know, 
we  aU  have  got  to  prove  we  are  not 
wimps. 


Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  not  trying  to 
prove  that. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  So  the  main  is 
to  go  down  and  show  how  macho  we 
are.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
there  is  a  rule  of  thinking  that  there  is 
a  way  to  deal  with  Nicaragua  by  not 
making  them  such  a  big  deaL  Tou  are 
twHwj  them  a  big  deal. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  say  to  the  genUe- 
wmnan  I  wish  there  was  some  plausi- 
ble reason  to  believe  there  was  hope 
for  what  you  Just  said.  I  have  no  inter- 
est in  being  macho  or  being  wimp.  I  do 
know  that  since  you  have  conceded 
that  mcaragua  is  an  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Uni<m.  that  the  mcaraguan  Commu- 
nist Oovemment.  in  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  a  threat  to  America. 

The  minute  you  agree  that  they  are 
alliea  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  that 
12.000-foot  runway  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent issue  because  now  you  have  Ba^- 
fire  btMuben  potentially.  Now  you 
have  a  totally  different  capadty  for 
inffltration. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Why? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  su- 
perpower and  not  Nicaragua.  The  gen- 
tleman is  suddenly  sajring  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  suddenly  the  equiva- 
lent of  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Wait.  No.  See,  this 
is  why  the  lady  might  think  some 
people  come  to  the  oondusion  she  is 
naive.  Let  me  talk  through  it  again, 
since  you  raised  that  issue  yourself. 

If  Nicaragiui  is  the  Soviet  Union's 
ally,  and  you  have  said  it  is,  and  if  the 
Soviet  Union  is  ccMnmltted  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  States,  and 
every  piece  of  evidence  we  have  is  that 
they  are 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  buUds  one  nmway  in  Nicaragua. 
I  should  go  buy  a  night  light  and  fund 
the  Contras?  Come  on. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  do  not  know  why 
you  are  exaggerating.  What  I  said  was, 
at  that  point,  that  runway,  in  addition 
to  Cuba,  becomes  an  increased  threat 
to  America.  That  it  is  the  Soviet  Union 
that  transfers  the  Nicaragua  issue  into 
an  issue  of  concern  to  Americans. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Let  me  come 
back  and  say  why  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
think,  has  been  so  quick  to  come  in 
there.  OK?  If  we  want  to  deal  with 
Nicaragua,  the  best  way  to  do  it,  I 
think,  is  lower  our  voices  and  try  to  do 
it  quietly  and  try  to  do  it  through  the 
Contadora  process. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Why? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDiai.  Because  I  think 
all  the  countries  in  this  hemisphere 
fed  that  they  are  shoved  in  a  bathtub 
with  an  elephant:  that  is.  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  way  you  get  to  be  really  popular 
and  probably  stay  in  power  for  ever 
and  ever  is  to  find  some  way  to  have 


the  President  ofthe  United  States  and 
the  entire  UJEL  Gnvemment  single  you 
out.  Then  you  qecome  a  big  deal  be- 
cause you  have  $ot  the  elephant's  at- 
tention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  United 
States  wants  to  be  as  constructive  as 
they  can  in  tryink  to  figure  out  how  to 
bring  Nicaragua  jaround  to  a  true  de- 
mocracy as  we  wint  it.  then  we  should 
lower  our  voices;  we  should  work  with 
the  neighbors:  aae  should  do  what  we 
can  to  try  and  ellange  the  situation  so 
it  is  not  f ertUe  gipund  for  the  Omnmu- 
nists  to  till.  That]  is  the  way 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  know  that  it 
bothers  some  of  tny  colleagues  if  I  ac- 
tually use  books  and  make  reference 
to  documents,  biit  if  I  could  dte  the 
Embassy  of  Orefuula  in  a  secret  dis- 
patch from  the  Soviet  Uni<m.  This  is 
from  Moscow,  July  11, 1983. 

By  itnlf,  Orenada'a  diatanoe  tram  the 
D.a&R.  and  lU  ao^  aise  would  mean  that 
we  would  (Isure  in  a  very  minute  way  in  the 
UAS.R.'a  glotal  iclattonahip.  Our  revolu- 
tion haa  to  be  vteised  aa  a  world-wide  proo- 
ew  with  ita  oiicinal  roota  in  the  great  Octo- 
ber Revolution.  Wf  Orenada  to  aaaume  a 
poaiUon  o(  increaai^icly  greater  tanportanoe, 
we  have  to  be  aeen  M  influencing  at  least  re- 
gional eventa.  We'  have  to  fetaWiah  our- 
wlvn  n  tbe  authoHty  on  eventa  in  at  least 
the  Engllah-apeaUag  Caribbean  and  be  the 
aponaor  of  revoluttdnary  aetivltiea. 

Now.  I  would  day  to  the  gentlewom- 
an: I  do  not  know  what  more  evldenoe 
you  can  ask  for^  Here  is  the  Orena^ 
dians  who  are  glutting  a  small  amount 
of  money  from  the  Russians,  saying 
they  get  the  money  in  return  for  un- 
dermining oth^r  countries.  They 
hsppen  to  mention  ss  their  Job  taking 
out  Surinam  andlBelize. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  If  we 
had  the  same  document  in  mcaragua, 
we  would  discover  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  hav4  been  told  by  the  So- 
viets their  asvgnment  is  Central 
America.  All  of  tiie  historical  evldenoe 
is  on  the  side  of  the  analysis  that  I  am 
describing.  Tou  cannot  find  a  sini^e 
piece  of  histori()al  evidence  on  your 
side.        

Mrs.  SCHROSDER.  The  historical 
evidence  on  my  s^de  is  that  when  there 
is  not  fertile  ground  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  till,  they  have  nothing  to  aelL 

Second,  when  we  have  alliances  with 
our  allies,  it  is  the  same  thing.  So  that 
they  have  us  fflght  our  enemies.  I 
mean,  alliances  are  built  on  that. 
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BCr.  OINORICH.  If  I  may  redalm 
my  time,  I  woul#  just  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  ^ere  is  no  way  that 
that  analysis  stimds  up  historically. 
They  did  not  say|  here  we  are  only  sup- 
posed to  go  Slid  sell  revolution  in 
countries  that  ^mt  it:  they  said  our 
assignment  is  "Z."  They  said  our  as- 
signment is  given  to  us  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  if  you  read  this  book  you 
discover  they  are  trained  by  the 
Cubans. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman IktMn  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man tcir  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman's last  statement  where  she 
said  hssirsUy  that  Marxism  only  flour- 
ishes where  there  is  fertile  ground  and 
we  should  not  produce  the  fertile 
ground.  I  was  reflecting  on  Poland  and 
Afghanistan  and  wondering  how  un- 
f otUe  the  ground  has  to  get  before 
Vaiett  is  a  chance  of  having  real 
change  there. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Could  I  answer 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  finish,  and 
then  I  think  the  gentlewmnan  wiU 
have  plenty  of  time  here. 

I  remonber  when  the  gentleman 
from  Odlfomia  [Mr.  DnxuMs] 
brought  Maurice  Bishop  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
we  had  an  informal  meeting  with  Mr. 
Bishop.  I  think  every  member  of  the 
committee  thanked  the  gentleman 
from  CaUf omia  for  allowing  us  to  talk 
with  Maurice  Bishop,  to  have  a  dialog 
with  him.  and  he  was.  No.  1,  a  very  ar- 
ticulate gentleman,  very  intelligent.  I 
think  he  was  educated  in  Oreat  Brit- 
ataL    ^ 

I  reflected  on  Maurice  Bishop  the 
night  that  I  heard  that  Maurice 
Bishi^)  had  been  machinegimned  by 
his  fellow  Marxists,  and  I  reflected  on 
Vbt  gentlonan's  statement  about  the 
need  to  produce  a  marketplace  of  ideas 
and  the  way  you  change  governments 
is  by  having  a  better  idea.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  Mr.  Coard  and  Oeneral 
Austin,  who  essmtiaUy  effected  the 
sssassinatton  of  Mr.  Bishop,  along 
with  many  very  innocent  townspeople, 
were  not  articulate;  they  did  not  have 
better  Ideas.  What  they  had  were  es- 
sentially automatic  weapons  and  they 
had  Mr.  Bishop  and  his  friend  up 
against  a  stone  wall  and  they  machine- 
gunned  than. 

In  reflecting  on  that,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
should  at  least  agree  that  what  we  did 
in  Grenada  was  the  right  thing  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  had  a  system  that 
could  not  possibly  be  condoned  by  the 
United  Statea.  and  that  the  very  Ideas 
that  the  gmtleman  Is  a  champion  of, 
the  Ideas  of  free  debate,  of  having  the 
best  idea  win,  not  necenarily  the  best 
rifle  or  the  best  army  or  the  best  mili- 
tary. 

All  these  idess  were  defeated  by 
simple  brutal  force  In  Grenada,  and  I 
would  ask  if  the  gentleman  could  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  in 
tMfii^iiy  snswering  that  question? 
Were  we  not  right  in  Orenada  in  doing 
what  we  did? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Qeman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 


I  think  that  the  point  jrou  make  of 
Maurice  Bishop,  who  wss  an  articulate 
person  who  came  here  to  talk,  was 
shot  down  by  the  use  of  brutal  force, 
makes  my  point.  At  some  point  we 
have  to.  as  human  beings  on  this 
planet,  in  this  country,  in  this  body, 
get  beyond  the  barbaric  notions  of  the 
use  of  violence  and  war  as  a  way  of 
solving  our  differences. 

What  I  have  said  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  and  what  I  say  to  you  is. 
even  if  we  aoc^t  youir  fears.  I  am 
saying,  do  we  solve  those  problems  by 
picking  up  the  gun  and  beginning  to 
go  down  that  road  toward  greats'  vio- 
lence that  ultimately  will  end  up  with 
the  exchange  of  thetmonudear  weap- 
ons blowing  us  all  off  the  planet,  or  do 
we  find  some  more  rational  and  intelli- 
gent way  to  address  our  differences 
and  that  is  what  you  have  not  ad- 
dressed. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  make.  Even 
if  I  accept  your  awnimption.  tell  me 
why  sitthig  down  to  negotii^  is  not 
superior  to  continuing  to  finance  Con- 
tras and  engaging  in  war? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  question  I 
would  pose  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Tou  Just  pointed 
out  that  violence  is  insane.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No,  violence  is  not 
insane.  Would  you  say.  then,  the 
American  invasion  of  nance  was 
insane:  that  the  defeat  of  Adolf  Hitler 
was  insane? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  We  are  not  talking 
about  war  in  World  War  n  terms.  We 
are  talking  about  a  generation  of 
fldobal  strategic  nuclear  war  capability. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Nobody  on  our  side 
is  suggesting  snything 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  We  are  not  talking 
about  M-1  rifles.  We  are  talking  about 
MX  missiles  and  Trident  submarines, 
cruise  missQes.  Pershing  missiles.  Tri- 
dent m<— nwi,  B-1  bonbers.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  predsdy 
where  I  do  not  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position.  Not  a  single  dollar  of 
the  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  win  go 
to  nudear  weapons,  and  it  will  go  pre- 
cisely to  rifies.  Not  a  slnite  dollar  of 
the  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  fight  it  out?  Why  can  we  not  sit 
down  around  the  table  to  negotiate? 
Answer  that  question. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  trying  to 
answer  the  gentleman.  Let  me  tell  you 
why. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Why  is  killing 
people  mam  superior  than  talking 
with  them,  even  if  you  have  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  like  you  and  L  We  are 
not  shoting  guns  at  each  other.  We  are 
firing  words  and  ideas. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  They  are  shooting 
at  us,  if  I  might  redalm  my  time.  The 
reason  I  keep  bringing  out  the  Grena- 
da Documents,  and  the  book  which  is 
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avmllAlde  to  evcty  dtten  to  look  at.  it 
becMwe  when  you  read  the  Orenada 
Documoita  you  dlieover,  for  example, 
when  did  your  trfOid,  our  Mend,  a 
decent  man.  an  articulate  man  who 
came  up  here  and  nld.  "Ooah.  I  would 
really  like  to  talk  to  you."  when  did 
Mr.  RIahop  become  a  Communiit? 
When  did  he  deckle  he  was  goinc  to 
•et  up  a  Manriat-Ttfntntot  party?  Not 
becauae  of  Ronald  iteacan  or  Jimmy 
Carter  or  Oerald  Pord. 

He  aaid  in  Aprfl  lt74:  "That  la  when 
we  deckled  In  theory  and  In  principle 
that  we  ibouki  buUd  a  Lenlnlit  party." 
Intellectually,  that  meaiM 

Mr.  DKLLDM8.  Tou  itepped  away 
from  my  queatkm  again.  You  are  very 
imoothatthat 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  not  steiH>inc 
away. 

Mr.  DELLDM&  TeU  me  why  It  Is 
more  superior  to  wage  war  than  It  is  to 
sit  down  to  negotiate?  Our  credibility 
is  on  the  *<»»* 

Mr.  onfORICH.  I  wfll  teU  you:  Be- 
cause Mandst-Lenlnlsts  believe  deeply, 
as  the  Nicaraguan  Communist  said  In 
thli  secret  speech,  they  believe  deeply 
that  they  are  at  war  with  you.  and 
whUe  you  are  sitting  and  negotiating 
with  them,  they  are  systematically 
building  their  airfield,  their  secret 
police,  their  army,  they  are  setting  up 
guerrilla  movements  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  are  glad  you  are  talking 
ao  they  can  fight. 

Mr.  DKUiUMS.  Do  you  think  we 
should  be  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Xtakm? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  wouM  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  was.  and  I 
think  this  answers  the  gentleman's 
point  head  on.  was  that  the  only  time 
that  we  had  frae  elections,  when  an  In- 
tellectual can  stand  up  and  can  talk  on 
the  soap  box  on  the  election  trafl  is 
today,  after  the  Americans  have  gcme 
in.  I  do  not  think  anybody  on  this 
earth  would  dalm  that  under  General 
Ooard  and  Mr.  Austin  you  could  have 
any  type  of  a  democracy,  so  the  p<^t 
was  you  had  a  very  brutal  government 
that  asssmlnstnil  a  gentleman  that  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomla  knew  very 
well,  who  was  articulate  who  was  In- 
telllgeat.  and  he  cooq^etely  stifled 
any  Intellectual  debate.  So  you  could 
have  waited  a  thotisand  years,  in  my 
estimation,  and  If  you  had  a  succession 
of  Coards  and  Austins  ruling  Chvnada. 
you  would  have  never  had  that  free 
and  fair  debate,  that  exchange  of  Ideas 
that  you  speak  about.  It  was  only 
when  aimed  Americans  landed  cm  the 
island  and  set  up  a  system  in  which 
people  could  get  iu>  on  that  soap  box 
and  run  for  office.  I  talked  to  some  of 
the  people  who  were  in  exile  who  were 


going  back  down  to  run  as  politicians. 
They  did  not  have  much  chance,  but 
they  sakL  "We  have  a  little  chance 
and  now  we  can  go  back  and  express 
our  kleas  and  we  may  have  a  dianoe  of 
winning." 

What  is  what  the  gentleman  likes  to 
promote.  That  Is  what  I  like  to  pro- 
mote. But  that  was  not  possible  untU 
American  Marines  and  Rangers  landed 
on  October  35  in  Orenada. 

Let  me  make  one  last  point.  The 
Contadoras  were  mentioned  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado.  Why  can 
we  not  listen  to  the  Contadoras.  she 
asked?  Why  can  they  not  have  an 
effect  on  the  situation? 

I  think  we  all  have  to  agree  that 
since  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power,  the 
Contad(M«8  are  afrakl  to  death  of 
Cuba.  I  have  been  In  Mexico  City.  I 
have  looked  at  a  great  many  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mexico  City 
media,  a  great  many  statements  made 
by  their  official  government.  Their  un- 
official statements  to  us  that  are  made 
in  some  confidentiality  are  much, 
much  different,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  if  she  were  here,  than 
the  statements  that  appear  In  their  of - 
fldal  press  releases. 

You  have  a  country  like  Colombia 
that  Just  had  one  of  lU  cabinet  assassi- 
nated by  the  drug  trade  in  Colombia. 
That  country  is  barely  able  to  control 
its  own  revolution  rl^t  now.  It  Is  not 
able  to  stifle  Its  own  drug  trade  that  Is 
sending  literally  tons  of  cocaine  and 
other  addictive  narcotics  into  Ameri- 
ca's youth.  They  cannot  win  that  war. 
How  can  they  possibly  have  a  real 
effect  on  Nicaragua  or  on  Cuba,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  very,  very  much 
Intimidated  by  those  countries? 

I  would  Invite  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  engage  in  some  off-the- 
reoord  discussiras  with  M«dco.  be- 
cause Mexico.  In  my  estimation,  is 
very,  very  worried  about  Instability 
brought  on  by  Nicaragua.  They  are 
treading  on  eggs  right  now.  We  cannot 
expect  any  suppcvt  from  them.  I  think 
rtietorleally.  In  the  newspaper.  In  the 
official  medte  or  coming  from  thtfr  ad- 
ministration. They  are  scared  to 
death. 

So  for  us  to  take  this  group  of  coun- 
tries that  are  absolutely  seared  to 
death  of  Cuba  and  of  Nicaragua  and 
say  we  are  going  to  let  them  negotiate 
something  out  is  Just  not  being  realis- 
tic. 

Mr.  DKLLUM8.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  wfll 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly,  and  I  wfll 
Just  make  one  last  brief  remark? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  Just  ylekl  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walxb]  and  that  I  wfll  come 
back  to  you. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  raises  a  good  point 
with  regard  to  violence.  I  think  any- 


body who  believes  fundamentally  In 
democratic  kieals  says  that  we  are  far 
better  off  talking  within  the  poUtteal 
process.  The  fact  Is.  though,  that  our 
adversaries  are  tyrants  who  believe 
that  the  effective  use  of  vtolenoe 
works  very  welL 
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So  they  are  very  willing  to  use  vio- 
lence, sometimes  very  narrowly,  some- 
times on  a  broad  scale.  In  order  to  send 
us  the  kind  of  mrissgfs  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HumB]  Just  re- 
ferred to.  The  nations  of  Cmtral 
America  are  scared  to  death  of  Cuba 
because  they  know  Cuba  Is  willing  to 
use  violence.  The  neighbors  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  scared  to  death  of 
the  Soviet  Union  because  they  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  use 
violenoe. 

It  would  be  fine  to  say  that  we  can 
always  talk  those  things  out.  In  teet. 
the  President  has  proposed  in  Nicara- 
gua that  we  try  a  process  of  talking 
for  60  days,  snd  the  NIearaguans 
themselves  have  rejected  that  as  a 
concept. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  tyrants  in  this 
worid  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  use 
violence  to  their  own  advantage. 

Now.  the  Question  is.  when  you  put 
the  umbrella  of  thermonuclear  war 
over  that,  how  often  are  you  willing  to 
back  away  from  their  violence  under 
the  theory  that  it  could  lead  to  ther- 
monuclear war  and  thereby  give  up  a 
Uttle  bit  of  your  aUlance  m  a  little  bit 
of  your  freedom?  How  long  can  we 
back  away  because  the  threat  posed  by 
them  is  that  someday  they  might  use 
those  horrible  weapons?  The  fact  is 
that  that  is  exactly  what  they  are 
saying  to  the  world  at  the  present 
time,  that  "if  you  don't  do  what  we 
say  and  If  you  don't  negotiate  on  our 
terms,  the  threat  is  that  the  world 
could  go  to  nuclear  holocaust." 

I  think  for  people  who  love  freedom 
that  means  they  can  chip  away  at  Af- 
ghanistan. Cambodia.  Vietnam.  Nica- 
ragua, and  Orenada,  and  they  can  con- 
tinue to  chip  away  at  freedom  across 
the  world  in  order  to  advance  Commu- 
nist tyranny.  That  Is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  Is  talking  about, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  violenoe  Is  not 
something  we  have  to  address.  Vio- 
lence in  our  context  has  to  be  used 
only  in  defense,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  defense  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant ingredient  toward  preserving 
freedom. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  make  mie  point,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Califor- 
nia. I  want  to  make  this  point  while  he 
is  on  the  floor,  and  I  will  be  lAad  to 
come  back  another  day  If  he  would 
answer  It  later  after  he  thinks  about 
It 


estly  believed 
who  honestly 
could  taUc 
answer  the 
damentsUy 


I  do  not  kno#  If  you  have  read  the 
Line  Off  UMxttk  speech  by  Maurlee 
Bishop,  but  in  j  that  ipeach  he  avs 
three  things  that.  If  I  were  In  your  po- 
sition, would  bather  me  a  very  great 
deal,  given  yourlmoral  posltko.  which 
I  think  Is  a  ver^  sincere  one.  He  says. 
first,  that  they  had  always  been,  since 
1974.  Mandst-Lenlnlsts,  and  that 
mears  a  very  tapedflc  set  of  Ideas 
whlcn  the  Sowets  train  people  In 
whk;h  Involves  (ictatorshlp. 

He  said,  second,  that  he  was  an  abso- 
lute dictator  wno  locked  people  up 
whenever  he  wanted  to  without  rule  of 
law.  And  he  said  that  very  mertfirally. 

And  he  sakl.  ^Ird.  that  thay  system- 
aticaUy  lied  to  America. 

Now.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  those 
of  our  friends  m  this  House  niio  hon- 
Maurice  Bishop  and 
to  explain  how  we 
Orenadans  had  to 
If  jrou  were  fun- 
about  the  nature  of 
their  party,  thelnature  td  their  dicta- 
tmshlp.  and  thetlegltlmacy  of  their  be- 
havior, why  shduld  we  think  yon  are 
right  about  Moangua? 

Mr.  DKLLDlflS.  May  I  respond  to 
that?  Wfll  the  g&tleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORIOH.  I  am  tfad  to  yield 
to  the  genUcmaa  from  CaUfamla. 

Mr.  DELLUMl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  TtagfOoA  to  sikne  othn*  polirts  first. 
If  you  want  t4  set  that  partlnilar 
theme  up.  then  |rou  and  I  can  have  at 
It  tot  an  hour  o4  that  theme  i  ~ 

Mr.  OnrORI^  AU  right. 

Mr.   DEIliUllB.   Let  me 
couple  of  quick  oomments. 

First  of  all.  It  fc  not  a  moral  position. 
M  if  this  is  soo^e  bleeding  heart  posi- 
tion. I  assert  my  position  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  now  achieved  a 
level  of  dangee  In  this  wortd  that 
pfurff  Is  an  Impegattve,  not  an  altemik 
tive.  I  think  th4  world  Is  hemming  a 
very  dangerous  ttlaoe. 

I  think  we  Usve  to  stop  fluting 
proxy  wars  In  IJhlrd  World  eountrles. 
My  colleague  «Ud.  "L  hate  to  see 
places  where  t^ere  are  Commimlsts 
and  the  KGB."  t  hate  to  see  povwty. 
hungv,  disease,  starvation,  and  inad- 
equate educatkm. 

Mr.  GINCHU^  Wait.  Watt 

Mr.  DKLLUMB.  These  are  problems 
that  grip  the  wMd  that  I  «RNdd  like 
to  resolve.  Thes^  are  my  priotftiea. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Wait  a  second.  Let 
me  reclaim  my  1 

Mr.  DEUjUMS.  Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  GINGIUOH.  No.  I  want  you  to 
teU  me  somethlog  because  you  have 
made  an  assertion  that  Is  very  Impor- 
tant here. 

If  you  do  not  fetop  the  Soviet  Unkm 
In  Afghanistan,  If  you  do  not  stop  the 
Soviets  In  Nlc4ragua,  !■  there  any 
country  where  jiou  would  fi^t  them? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  What  I  am  saying  to 
you  is  that  I  thbk  we  have  0Ot  to  sit 
down  around  the  table  and  negotiate 
our  differences. 


Mr.  ODfORICH.  No.  but  they  are 
not  going  to  negotiate  with  you.  If 
they  think  you  wfll  give  in  every- 


Mr.  OEIXUM8.  Let  me  make  this  as- 


Mr.  ODfORICH.  Where  would  you 
fii^tthem? 

Mr.  nEfJJTMH  Let  me  Just  finish 
this,  and  then  I  wfll  back  aU  the  way 
off  to  the  moral  inlttethre. 

Mr.  (HNORICH.  Where  would  you 
stop  them?  Where  would  you  fight 
them? 

Mr.  DEIXUMS.  If  you  push  this 
point  to  Its  logical  extreme,  what  you 
are  advocating  Is  war,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  km  our  children  and  our  chfl- 
dren's  children  because  you  want  to 
play  soBiff  raafhft  game. 

Mr.  OnrCHUCH.  Walt  a  second.  I  do 
not  wai^  to  play  some  macho  game. 

Mr.  OKUjUMS.  Let  us  sit  down 
around  the  table  snd  negotiate  In 


Mr.  OINORICH.  Where  would  you 
stop  them?  If  you  would  not  stop  them 
In  Nicaragua  and  you  would  not  stop 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  us  sit  down  at 
the  table  In  Geneva  where  they  are 
sitting  at  the  table  now  and  let  us 
start  hadrtng  away  from  total  igno- 
rance and  total  annihilation.  That  is 
what  we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Walt  But  they  are 
Invading  Afghanistan 

Mr.  DBLLUMB.  Let  us  use  our  intel- 
leetual  capability  and  the  power  of  our 
pidltles,  not  the  powa  of  our  bombs. 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  Let  me  explain  It 
to  you.  They  are  invading  Afghani- 
stan, thdr  puppet  is  invading  Cambo- 
dia, they  have  troops  In  Nicaragua, 
and  we  have  absolute  proof  here  that 
they  are  systematically  setting  up 
guorilla  wars.  So  you  are  negotiating 
In  Europe.  You  sit  at  a  nice  taUe  whfle 
they  conquer  the  world. 

Where  would  you  stop  them?  It  you 
would  not  stop  them  in  Nicaragua, 
would  you  liUxfi  them  in  Guatemala? 
Honduras?  Mexico?  Where  are  you 
going  to  stop  them? 

Mr.  DBUiUMS.  First  of  all.  from  a 
historical  per«eettve.  where  we  have 
saki  to  the  Soviet  Union.  "This  to  our 
sphere  of  Influence.  Don't  move  in 
that"  they  meticulously  stayed  away. 
vliere  they  said  our  q>here  of  Influ- 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  Would  you  accept 
a  resOltttlon  declaring  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  intact  that  our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence Includes  the  Western  Heml- 
Qihere? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  think  when  we 
start  idaying  q»heres-of-influence 
games,  that  is  when  we  divide  the 
worid  up  Into  a  whole  lot  of — 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  But  you  mentioned 
mheres  of  Influence.  Walt  You  are 
the  one  trtio  mentioned  it.  You  cannot 
have  It  both  ways. 

Mr.  DEUiUMB.  That  is  when  we 
divide  the  world  up  Into  a  whole  lot  of 


chauvinistic  paternalistic,  parochial 
divlstons  that  have  led  up  to  the  ocAA- 
war  mentality  that  has  dominated  our 
foreign  pcdley  for  over  40  years,  and 
the  cold  war  Is  a  simplistic,  naive,  dan- 
gCTOus  way  to  view  the  worid. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Walt 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  how  I  am 
challenging  you. 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  since  you  sre  the 
one  who  has  raised  the  term,  "qthere 
of  influenpe."  If  you  would  not  stop 
the  Soviets  In  Afghanistan  and  you 
would  not  stop  them  In  Ntearsgua.  tell 
me  a  country  you  would  try  to  stop 

th^ffl  hi. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  What  I  am  saying  to 
you  again.  I  repeat  one  more  time.  I 
would  like  to  stop  where  both  coun- 
tries are  now.  In  Geneva,  and  begin 
the  process  of  trying  to  normalise  our 
relations. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Watt  a  second. 

Mr.  DEXLUM8.  We  cannot  continue 
this  Intensity  and  this  stress  in  the 
world.  Otherwise  we  wlU  blow  up  the 
worid.  I  am  not  macho  enough  to  want 
to  Idow  up  the  world.  I  do  not  play 
that  game. 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  Walt  a  second.  Let 
me  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  DEUiUMS.  I  am  an  advocate  of 
peace,  and  I  would  challenge  you  to 
the  last  breath  I  have  that  war  Is 
inssne.  whether  it  is  in  Nfcsrsgua  or 
whether  It  is  anywhere  dse  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS..  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  understand  that  We  should 
have  learned  something  In  Vietnam. 
Fighting  proxy  wars  is  not  in  our  best 
interest 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  Walt  a  second. 
There  is  a  Nicaraguan  meech  In  which 
a  Nicaraguan  Communist  says— and  I 
want  to  rqieat  the  quote  because  I 
want  the  gentleman's  comment;  this  is 
a  Nicaraguan  Commimlst  this  is  not 
one  of  us.  this  is  a  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munist—"The  war  will  not  end  on  No- 
vember 4  or  <m  January  10.  The  war 
will  cimtlnue  with  or  without  Reagan. 
It  may  take  on  other  forms,  but  it  wfll 
goon.  What  we  are  going  to  do  Is  srm 
ourselves  better  In  order  to  continue 
to  develop  It  and  to  cope  with  It" 

Now,  If  you  know  that  the  Soviets 
are  pouring  weapons  Into  Nicaragua 
and  you  know  the  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munists say  they  are  at  war  with  us 
snd  you  know  that  every  evidence  we 
have  is  that  they  are  betaig  trained  by 
the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets  to  eventu- 
idly  take  over  aU  of  Central  America 
and  you  know  from  the  Orenada  docu- 
ments that  the  Grenadlan  Commu- 
nists in  their  own  secret  dlgiatches 
talk  specifically  about  being  assigned 
by  the  Soviets  to  take  over  two  coun- 
tries, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman— 
and  I  am  all  for  talking  in  Goieva,  but 
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I  un  alio  for  stoppinc  the  Soviet 
Unkn  In  Central  America  while  we 
talk  In  Ocnenk— where  would  you  at- 
tempt to  itop  the  Soviet  Union  If  they 
are  determined  to  launch  this  kind  of 
aecretwar? 

Mr.  DELLDM8.  That  Is  absurd. 

Mr.  omORICH.  Walt  Why  Is  It 
'absurd? 

Mr.  DELLDM8.  Let  me  ask  you  this: 
How  ean  we  have  as  a  nation  credibil- 
ity to  say  to  nations  in  the  Middle 
Kast.  where  the  problems  are  magni- 
fied by  rellclon.  culture,  history,  et 
cetera.  "Oo  to  the  table  and  necotl- 
ate"  when  we  are  financing  Contras 
here  and  are  not  willing  to  go  to  the 
table?  Either  we  believe  In  that  proc- 
ess or  we  do  not. 

Let  us  say  to  the  world  that  we  will 
get  down  around  the  table  and  negoti- 
ate the  circumstanoes  around  which 
we  will  live  with  each  other. 

Mr.  onvORICH.  What  if  they  wUl 
not  negotiate? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  How  can  we  say  that 
to  the  Middle  East  If  we  cannot  say  it 
to  ourselves? 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  understand  that  In  both  the  Nica- 
raguan  and  Cuban  cases  we  have  docu- 
ments In  which  they  say  In  effect  that 
It  is  their  Job  to  lie  to  us  whfle  winning 
the  war?  Do  you  understand  that  this 
to  exactly  like  Adolf  HlUer? 

What  they  are  saying  to  you  is  that 
"We  will  be  glad  to  negotiate  with  you 
as  kmg  as. we  get  to  win  aU  the  wars 
while  we  are  negotiating." 

How  many  countries  are  you  willing 
to  give  up? 

Mr.  DELLUMa  Let  me  take  that 
out  a  little  further.  Are  you  saying  we 
should  not  negotiate  at  this  time? 

Mr.  omORICH.  No.  I  say  we  should 
do  both.  We  should  defoid  the  free- 
dom flghtMs  and  we  should  negotiate, 
but  we  have  to  teach  the  Soviet 
Unkm 

Mr.  DELLUMB.  Would  you  negoti- 
ate with  me  If  I  was  financing  this  guy 
to  shoot  your  brains  out? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Sure,  of  course  I 
would  if  I  thought  the  danger  was  nu- 
clear war.  We  negotiated  with  the  So- 
viets while  we  were  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  How  can  you  do 
both? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Because  we  did  it 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  How  can  you  go 
about  negotiating  with  people  while 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Wait  a  second.  All 
of  our  major  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Unkm  In  the  1970's  were  signed  when 
we  were  fighting  In  Southeast  Asia.  In 
fact,  it  Is  precisely  when  you  teU  the 
Soviets  that  they  cannot  run  over  you. 
It  Is  precisely  when  you  teU  them  you 
are  not  going  to  let  them  win  their 
cheap  wars  that  they  are  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate. The  Russians  are  much 
more 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  WIU  you  drop  nucle- 
ar bombs  on  them  while  we  are  in 
Geneva  and  bring  them  to  the  table? 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Do  you  deny  what 
I  just  said,  that  in  fact  all  the  major 
treaties  in  the  1970's  were  signed  while 
the  Americans  were  in  Southeast  Asia? 
That  is  a  historical  fact 

Mr.  DELLUM&  What  this  gentie- 
man  cannot  get  over  is  the  amount  of 
human  suffering  and  the  amount  of 
human  misery  and  death  that  took 
place  at  that  time.  I  cannot  be  cavalier 
enough  to  say.  "Well,  let's  finance  the 
Contras  and  kill  off  the  people  in  the 
countryside,  and  eventiially  we  will 
have  peace  and  drive  th«n  to  the 
table." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Wait. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Tou  are  killing 
human  beings,  taking  human  lives, 
and  the  American  pecqide  ought  to  be 
beyond  that. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Wait  a  seeond.  In 
other  words,  are  you  saying  it  was  El- 
senhower and  Roosevelt  who  were  at 
fault  because  Hltier  ran  the  gas 
camps? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Go  back  throu^ 
history  and  take  me  up  to  today. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  All  right.  That  is 
what  I  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  us  talk  about 
now. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  This  document 
proves  conclusively  that  in  your  life- 
time today.  In  this  hemlqjhere.  the 
Communists  were  setting  up  a  dicta- 
torship that  was  allied  against  the 
United  States  and  that  was  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  America. 

a  1630 

Now.  this  document  proves  tluit  It 
proves  it  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield,  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  for  a  while  there  are  going  to 
be  pe<q>le  In  the  world  who  disagree 
with  us  phlloaophically. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  They  are  trying  to 
kill  you. 

Mr.  DELliUMS.  But  what  I  am 
saying  is.  is  war  the  answer?  The  gen- 
tleman has  not  answered  me.  If  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  be  honest  and 
say  war  is  the  answer,  then  we  can 
debate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  question  can  be 
rephrased.  Is  peace  at  any  price  the 
answerU  Is  peace  at  any  price  the 
answer? 

Mr.  DELLUMa  OK.  What  is  the 
price  in  Central  America?  Let  us  dis- 
cuss that.    

Mr.  WALKER.  The  question  is.  it 
seems  to  me.  whethor  or  not  you  are 
going  to  allow  the  concept  of  violence 
to  govern  all  your  actions  in  a  way 
that  peace  at  any  price  becomes  your 
goaL 

I  would  say  that  that  has  the  poten- 
tial where  you  know  that  there  are 
people  docimiented  who  are  willing  to 


use  violence  against  you.  that  that  ul- 
timately ends  up  destroying  freedom. 

Now.  that  is  a  key  question  In  all 
this,  whether  or  not  you  allow  those 
people  to  overcofne  you. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  When  did  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  violate  us?  Did 
they  drop  a  bomb  on  us?  What  did 
they  do?  Did  Nicaragua  Invade  us? 
unless  I  was  on  a  break  somewhere.  I 
did  not  get  the  word. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  from  Georgia  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  then  I  will  come 
back. 

Let  me  say  before  I  yield— I  am 
about  to  run  out  of  time,  but  I  am  told 
tlutt  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Won]  has  some  time.  We  would 
be  glad  to  continue  this  dialog.  We  do 
not  mean  to  cut  anyone  off. 

I  wHl  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  then  we  will  go  back. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  point  I  am 
making,  the  gentieman  from  Georgia 
has  documented  here  today  that  our 
adversaries  are  willing  to  use  violence. 
They  see  themselves  as  arming  for 
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The  question  la  if  you  take  what  I 
hear  the  gentieman  from  California 
saying  to  us.  it  then  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  you  stand  up 
against  that  question,  and  the  gentie- 
man is  sajring  no.  that  violence  is  so 
bad  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  negoti- 
ate, even  though  they  are  fighting 
while  they  negotiate.  They  are  fight- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia.  They  are  fight- 
ing in  Afghanistan.  They  are  fighting 
in  Central  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  allowed  the  gentieman  from 
Georgia  has  expired. 


A  REVIEW  OP  THE  EVENTS  IN 
INDIANA'S  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  SxbaiioI  Is 
recognised  for  M  minutes. 


.LSAVB 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks ' 
on  the  subject  of  this  special  order 
today.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objeeticm. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
toctey  sadly  to  discuss  again  the  trage- 
dy In  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional 
District.  By  way  of  review.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  summarise  smne 
events  that  happened  <m  November  6 
and  slnoe  then  in  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  to  try  to  show.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  to  show  my  colleagues  In  the 


House  that  an  Enormous  injunr  and 
wrong  has  been  dcme  and  that  an  ex- 
tremely dgngero<is  precedent  has  been 
set  by  this  body.  \ 

Basically,  Mr.  Bpeakiet,  on  rteetiop 
night,  November  6.  1M4.  prea  renilts 
in  the  race  for  Coogress  in  Indiana's 
Eiidith  District  fadlcated  that  Repub- 
lican Rtohard  Iftelntyre  was  leading 
Democrat  Ftank  MoClodcey  by  more 
than  100  votes.  "Then  tah«i1at.lbn  eRtns 
were  discovered  ki  two  counties  dmlng 
the  10-day  period  provided  by  Indiana 
law  for  the  oomction  of  erron. 

On  the  day  a^ter  the  eieettoii.  No- 
vember 7,  the  oo|nty  dak  retatoulated 
the  results  In  y  anderburgh  County 
before  providing  leertified  totala  to  the 
Indiana  seeretari  of  state.  Hie  retabu- 
lation  added  ali^ost  aOO  votes  to  Mr 
MoCloskey's  totd.  indicating  a  7S-vote 
lead  districtwideTor  Mr.McCloakey. 

Two  days  latet*.  on  November  9.  It 
was  discovered  jthat  GIbaoo  County 
had  also  made  k  tJihiilatkwi  error,  a 
simple  and  obvi^  machine  counting 
error.  Two  predacts  had  been  counted 
twice.  incOTreetly  Inflating  MoCIob- 
key's  margin  by  ill  votes. 

The  correct  Ipibulation  In  Ofbscn 
County,  Mr.  Spekker,  gave  Mtelntyre  a 
30-vote  distrietdide  lead  based  upon 
election  nli^t  reiuma. 

Correction  of  the  Vanderburgh 
County  error  was  made  before  the  oer- 
tif  teatlon  was  se^t  to  the  Indiana  sec- 
retary of  state.  The  Gibson  County 
derk.  however,  liad  already  sent  a  cer- 
tificate bearing  the  inconect  totals. 
Although  admitlting  the  oror.  the 
derk.  a  Democrat,  refused  to  correct 
the  certificate.  Although  admitting 
the  error,  he  refused  to  ooneet  the 
certificate.         j 

Melntyre  filedl  a  mandamus  acti<m 
to  require  the  Gibson  County  derk  to 
correct  the  einni  The  acticm  «as  pur- 
suant to  a  spedfie  statutory  remedy  to 
correct  certifieanon  erron.  Indiana 
Election  Code,  section  3120-7,  and  was 
entirely  apart  fiimi  Indiana's  statuto- 
ry recount  process. 

The  Indiana  secretary  of  state  was 
notified  of  the  iction  filed  by  Meln- 
tyre. He  deddedito  delay  oatification 
of  the  winner  Ih  the  eighth  district 
pending  resolulfon.  of  the  Gibson 
County  error  Under  the  statutory 
remedy.  | 

Melntyre  also  pas  granted  a  tempo- 
rary injimction  qy  the  Marion  County 
Court  in  Indiankpolis  to  prevent  the 
secretary  of  sotte  from  certifjring 
McOoskey  bas^  on  the  incorrect 
totals. 

Mr.  McCloskey  opposed  the  Gibson 
Cotmty  mandamus  action  on  the 
grounds  that  on^  a  recount  could  cor- 
rect the  mistake. 

The  Judge  in  Gibson  County  dis- 
missed the  mandamus  action  and  or- 
dered a  recount  to  begin. 

Melntyre  appc^ed  the  dimniiwl 

The  Indiana  State  Supreme  Court 
on  November  2^,  23  days  after  the 
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election,  decided  the  issue  In  favor  of 
tlie  Melntjrre  position  to  correct  the 
election  ni^it  errors  and  against  the 
MoCkMkey  position  to  rely  exdudvely 
on  a  recount. 

The  State  suprane  court  ordered 
the  OOMon  County  court  to  accept  Ju- 
rtsdictlon  and  recognize  the  statutory 
mandamus  remedy  and  to  decide  upon 
the  request  for  a  mandamus  order  to 
correct  the  dectiim  results  separately 
from  the  recount;  however,  the  county 
recount  was  completed  by  the  time  the 
GUmoo  County  court  reassumed  Juris- 
diction, officially  acknowledged  error 
in  the  county  returns  and  granted  the 
mandamus  on  December  10. 

The  Gibson  Coimty  deric  then  sent 
a  corrected  certificate  to  the  Indiana 
secretary  of  state  which  verified  the 
origtaud  tabulati<m  error,  but  also  re- 
flected the  results  of  the  recount  in 
which  Melntyre  lost  five  votes  by 
other  tabulation  corrections. 

Melntyre  now  led  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Slieaker.  by  34  votes. 

During  this  same  time,  McCloskey 
had  filed  a  complaint  before  Judge 
Brooks  in  the  U  A  district  court  In  Ev- 
ansvQle  seeiclng  two  injuncticms.  First, 
he  requested  an  order  directing  the  In- 
diana secretary  of  state  to  certify  him 
the  winner  by  72  votes  based  on  incor- 
rect totals,  arguing  that  the  secretary 
must  certify  a  winner  baaed  on  the 
county  certificate  then  in  his  posses- 
sion, no  matter  how  dearly  erroneous 
these  totals  w»e  known  to  be. 

Second.  Mcdoekey  sought  an  order 
to  prevent  the  omducting  of  the  re- 
counts requested  by  Melntyre. 

Mr.  Speaiter,  we  have  the  example  of 
a  former  Member  of  Congress  request- 
ing the  secretary  of  state  of  the  sover- 
eign State  of  Indiana  issue  a  certifi- 
cate based  on  tabulation  errors  that 
were  known  to  both  parties  to  be  in- 
correct. We  find  that  astonishing. 

Judge  Brooks  denied  both  injimc- 
tions  after  a  lengthy  hearing  during 
which  both  McCloskey  and  the  Indi- 
ana secretary  of  state  testified.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  corrected  Gibson 
County  totals  on  December  13  and  as 
required  by  Indiana  law,  the  Indiana 
secretary  of  state  immediately  issued  a 
certificate  naming  Richard  Melntyre 
the  winner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  arrived  here 
on  January  3  to  take  our  oath  of 
office,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
vote  for  our  leaders.  Mr.  Melntyre  was 
allowed  to  vote  in  that  process.  In  that 
election  1^  elected  a  £te>eaker  and  we 
deeted  a  House  minority  leader. 

Immediately  thereafter,  a  resolution 
was  ottered  before  this  body  to  deny 
the  seat  to  Mr.  Melntyre.  This  seat 
came  after  a  long  and  legal  and  careful 
process  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
this  body  exercised  a  heavy-handed 
cold-blooded  evisceration  of  the  corpus 
politic  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Indi- 
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The  danger  here,  Mr.  Spealcer,  as  I 
see  it,  is  that  in  exercising  this  kind  of 
unilateral,  heavyhanded  unfaimess,  a 
kind  of  political  apartheid,  we  have  set 
into  motkm  a  set  of  forces  which  indi- 
cates that  this  House  can  questkm  any 
electicm  of  any  Member,  this  House 
can  say  to  any  of  the  sovereign  States. 
"We  don't  like  your  procedures;  we  are 
going  to  recount.  We  don't  care  what 
your  law  says;  we  are  going  to  have  a 
recount." 

Right  now  there  is  a  recount  going 
on  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  TUs  re- 
count, regardless  of  its  outcome,  is  in 
total  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

There  is  no  real  contest  There  never 
has  been  a  contest  In  Indiana  because 
there  has  only  been  one  certified 
winner.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  Mr. 
Melntyre. 

The  contest  is  between  Mr.  Melntyre 
and  the  UJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  is  no  precedent  for  that  in 
200  years. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  WUl  the  gratieman 
yldd? 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  wiU  be  most  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  my  ooUeague  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  first  of  all 
say  that  I  think  the  points  the  gentle- 
man is  making  are  so  accurate,  the 
degree  to  which  the  Democrats  in  this 
House  have  acted  are  so  outrageous 
that  it  Is  Interesting.  I  hope  the  House 
has  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  the  gentleman  frmn 
Michigan  [Bfr.  VAmaa  Jagt].  was 
scheduled  to  debate  the  very  distin- 
guished Democratic  Member  who  I 
will  not  name  because  he  Is  not  on  the 
floor,  and  that  that  debate  was  can- 
cded.  and  that  the  very  same  Demo- 
cri^c  leader  on  four  occasions  recent- 
ly turned  down  an  opportunity  to 
debate  another  Republican  on  this 
issue.  And  it  is  imderstandable.  if  you 
look,  at  the  case  of  the  Melntyre  situa- 
tion, that  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
anything  except  the  seating  of  the 
Monber  who  has  won  an  dectlon  and 
has  won  the  recount  and  has  been  cer- 
tified. 

But  I  would  ask  the  gentieman  one 
thing  because  I  kndw  he  has  had  a 
very  distinguished  career  as  a  legisla- 
tor In  Colorado.  I  would  Just  wonder, 
since  I  was  only  Just  a  history  teacher 
and  I  never  got  to  serve  in  the  State 
legislature.  I  wonder  if  the  gentieman 
could  share  with  us  what  his  reaction 
would  be  to  smnebody  who  voted  on  a 
State  election  and  voted  to  try  to  run 
clean  elections  in  Colorado,  and  was 
trying  to  take  care  of  Colorado,  what 
would  the  genUeman's  reaction  be  to 
the  idea  that  the  Democrats  in  the 
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House  of  Repreientatives  could  step 
In.  and  by  a  2-to-l  party  vote,  usurp 
the  entire  election  law  of  Colorado 
and  simply  eliminate  everjrthinc  the 
centleman's  leatelature  had  done;  how 
would  the  lentleman  feel  about  that 
as  a  State  legislator? 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
fromOeortia. 

Mr.  Speako*.  I  would  respond  to  him 
that  as  a  former  State  legislator  I  am 
appalled  that  the  U.S.  Congress  would 
usurp  unto  itself  powers  that  are  not 
allowed  or  even  recognized  In  one  of 
the  sovereign  90  States.  The  State  of 
Indiana  has  a  set  of  rules  and  proce- 
dures which  they  have  foUowed  me- 
ticulously and  scrupulously,  and  they 
have  sent  this  Congress  their  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana. 

This  Congress  has  refused  to  seat 
him.  Even  during  the  process  while 
they  are  going  through  a  fatuous  exer- 
cise of  a  recount  in  contravention  of 
Indiana  law.  we  have  refused  to  seat 
him. 

State  legislatures  do  not  understand 
that.  State  legislatures  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  adhering  to 
the  constituti<m  of  their  States  and 
seeing  that  those  constitutional  im- 
peratives and  prerogatives  are  ob- 
served. 

We  as  a  body  take  an  oath  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
we  think  that  Is  serious  business.  And 
for  this  body  to  pi^  up  the  reins  and 
to  defy  one  of  the  States  who  has  sent 
us  one  single  certified  winner,  the 
loser  has  never  contested  the  election, 
I  might  point  out.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  never 
contested  the  electicm.  is  an  appalling 
ezerdse  of  sheer  raw  power. 

Ai  we  look  at  the  situation.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  reminded  of  something 
that  occurred  to  me  about  2  months 
ago  when  I  was  at  this  podiiUL  It  is  a 
dilemma  that  one  gets.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  one  is  shoeing  a  mule.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
ever  had  the  prlvflege  of  shoeing  a 
mule,  if  privilege  it  can  be  deemed. 
But  I  have. 

Sometimes  when  you  are  shoeing  a 
mule.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  you  feel  that  hind 
leg  tighten  up  and  you  know  you  are 
in  trouble  because  you  can  stay  Vtaan 
quite  a  while  and  hold  that  leg  up  in 
the  air.  but  you  cannot  hold  it  up  the 
rest  of  the  night  And  you  know  when 
you  put  it  down  he  is  going  to  Idck 
jrou. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
Und  of  dUemma  that  the  majority 
party  has  got  itself  in  with  the  Mcln- 
tyre  issue,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  to 
woi^  with  them  to  help  put  that 
mule's  foot  down  on  the  ground  and 
get  than  out  of  the  way  when  he 
kicks. 

The  serious  iHt>blan  of  having  a 
body  who  has  already  voted  against 
Mr.  Mclntyre's  interests,  being  the 
body  that  is  the  judge  of  Mr.  Mcln- 


tyre's Interests  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
they  have  voted  against  him  by  2  to  1. 
places  them  in  an  impoasitde  position. 
We  believe  in  a  trial  by  Jtfry  in  this 
country.  In  this  case  the  Jury  was 
stacked  and  the  same  stacked  Jury  is 
now  charged  with  dealing  with  the 
same  question  on  which  they  have 
voted  in  the  negative  once  before. 
That  is  almost  an  impossible  charge. 

I  admit  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee  are 
above  reproach.  I  think  they  have  set 
themselves  a  dubious  task. 

Mr.  COBET.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man frtMB  Colorado  jrielding.  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  he  has  come  to 
the  well  of  the  House  continually  to 
speak  out  against  this  injustice  that  is 
going  on  in  this  coimtry.  this  unconsti- 
tutional act  that  has  no  historical 
precedent. 

I  note  and  want  to  note  today  that 
this  is  the  104th  day  since  January  3 
of  this  year  that  the  people  of  the 
Ughth  District  of  Indiana  have  not 
been  represented.  Yesterday  we  passed 
the  deadline  for  filing  of  inocnne  taxes. 
This  is  a  duty  of  all  of  our  dtiaens.  to 
file  their  income  tax  and  pay  their 
taxes  as  of  Aprfl  15.  Truly  we  can  say 
that  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  are  being  taxed  without 
representation,  the  very  thing  that 
our  Revolution  was  fought  over,  that 
we  broke  away  from  the  mother  coun- 
try and  formed  our  own  United  States. 

We  are  told  continually  that  this 
process  wlU  cmne  to  an  end  soon.  We 
passed  the  promise  45  days.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  said  that  the  votes  would  be 
cmnpleted  and  tabulated  within  a  few 
days.  Then  we  were  told  another  week 
and  then  another  week.  We  are  told 
this  morning  by  the  distinguished 
chairmao  of  the  task  force  that  again 
our  hopes  that  the  people  of  Indiana 
wouM  be  represented  are  dashed 
again.  We  thought  that  the  process 
would  come  to  an  end  this  we^.  We 
are  told  now  that  the  process  will  not 
be  over  imtil  perhi4»  next  week. 

But  can  we  count  on  that  or  is  this 
going  to  go  on  and  on  and  on? 

Mr.  STRANG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  for  Just  a  moment,  the 
point  the  gentleman  raises.  Mr.  Bpttk.- 
er.  Is  that  500,000  people  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  have  been  denied 
representation  in  this  body  whUe  they 
have  had  to  watch  from  the  sidelines 
as  people  voted  on  farm  bills,  on  MX, 
on  all  kinds  of  issues  that  affect  their 
future.  They  have  not  had  representa- 
tion and,  in  fact,  the  proposal  from 
this  podiimi  that  they  be  permitted  to 
waive  income  taxes  for  the  period  for 
which  they  were  not  represented  has  a 
good  deal  of  merit. 


I  think  the  gentleman  raises  an  ex- 
tremely good  point  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  continue  for  a  time  I  would 
like  to  read,  Mr.  ^waker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Denver  Post  of  April  1,  Denver, 
CO. 

Skat  the  Coimiimiuii 

Nearly  five  monttaa  after  voten  In  Indl- 
ana'i  8tb  Dtetriet  narrowly  electad  Republi- 
can Riehard  Melntyre  to  Congren.  tbey 
remain  taicpajren  without  m»resentatlon. 
RuUnc  House  Democrats.  Indudtnc  Colom- 
do  Rops.  Pat  Sebroeder  and  Tim  WIrth.  ral- 
lied behind  defeated  Democratic  incumbent 
Ftank  ■foCiosiiey  to  prevent  Mclntyre  from 
taklnt  bis  seat 

Democrats  liave  defended  tills  naked 
abuse  of  tlie  electoral  procem  because  the 
initial  returns  abowed  MoCloskey  won  by  TS 
votes.  But  one  county  made  an  cnw— ad- 
mitted by  both  parties— in  repoitinc  votes. 
When  the  totals  were  corrected.  Mclntyre 
was  the  winner  by  14  votes. 

Next,  a  full  recount  by  special  county 
commiiriaas  again  named  Mclntyre  tbe 
winner— by  41S  votes.  The  Democrats  then 
argued  Mclntyre  didnt  descrvB  to  be  seated 
because  during  tbe  recount,  Indiana  oCfl- 
dals  tossed  out  some  8,000  liallots.  msny 
from  Democratic  areas.  But  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  those  ballots  were  disqualified  by  local 
commissions  controlled  by  Democrats. 

Next,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt  toward 
tbe  taxpayers.  House  Demoents  ordered 
that  both  rsnrtMstes  would  receive  a  oon- 
gresrtonal  Mdary  altbougb  neither  could 
represent  tbe  dlstiiet  untfl  a  special  ooounls- 
sion  of  two  House  Democrats  snd  one  Re- 
publican completed  yet  a  third  recount. 
Since  both  Democratic  oommisrionera  bad 
already  voted  acaiqit  seating  Mclntyre, 
that's  a  Ut  like  sddng  VMel  Csstro  snd 
Mikhafl  Oorbaebev  to  "Impartially"  evalu- 
ate Ronald  Reagan. 

Historically,  tai  sueb  disputed  electiens. 
the  House  bsa  seated  tbe  apparent  winner 
while  tbe  lecal  process  of  taivestigatlon  and 
recount  unfolds.  Tbat's  what  should  liave 
happened  in  this  case.  If  a  fair,  Mpartissn 
oommisslon— not  a  staged  one— ultimately 
determined  MoCloskey  had  taideed  won,  be 
abould  then  have  replaced  Mclntyre. 

With  a  70-vote  Bouse  majority.  Democrats 
hardly  need  to  worry  about  lo^ng  one  seat 
But  in  their  Idind  frensy  to  protect  one  of 
their  own.  tbey^m  trampled  on  the  rights  of 
B00,000  Hooslers  to  a  voice  In  Coagress. 
Sebroeder  snd  WIrth  should  stop  abetting 
tbls  cbeap  partisan  charade  and.  along  witb 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  House,  vote  to  seat  Mclntyre. 

0  1640 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COBET.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  reading 
that  edltoriaL  None  of  us  has  sal<|  that 
the  House  should  not  exerdae  its  con- 
stitutional duty  to  Investigate  any 
election  that  they  think  there  are  ir- 
regularities involved.  But  the  point 
that  we  have  been  making  ever  since 
January  3  is  that  the  duly  elected  and 
certified  perscm  In  that  race,  who  is 
Rick  Mclntyre.  should  be  seated.  I  am, 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  this  de- 
parts fnan  all  historical  precedent  and 
in  a  sense  sets  a  new  precedent  I  hope 
that  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the 
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people  of  >  Indiana  wiU  continue  to 
pursue  this  ini  the  courts  so  that  not 
only  can  Justice  be  done  In  the  sense 
of  Rick  Mclntyre  being  seated  but 
that  the  precedent  wiU  not  be  set  for 
years  ahead  tta  at  no  other  duly  elected 
and  certified  Member  will  not  be 
seated  pending  an  inveatlgation. 

Mr.  Speaker^  I  appredmte  the  gentle- 
man coming  t^  the  well  and  pointing 
this  out  agaln^  I  hope  that  this  Injus- 
tice will  be  cor|«cted  by  next  week  and 
that  we  do  n0t  have  to  subject  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  to  this 
kind  of  unconstitutional  situation  of 
not  being  represented  but  betaag  taxed. 

I  thank  the  lentleman. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  co^unents. 

Mr.  ^leaker^  by  way  of  omeluslmi 
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this  Member 
exercise  the 
basic  to  our 
our  country 
ness.  f  iimess: 
Mr.  Speaker* 


ance  of  my  tinfe. 


ould  beg  this  body  to 

of  f  aimeas  which  is 

try  as  a  peinde  and  to 

we  are  made  up;  fair- 
t  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

I  yield  back  the  bal- 


SHOGUN  POUTICS:  EXPORT  EV- 
ERYTHING YOU  CAN;  BUY 
ONLY  WSAT  YOU  REALLY 
NEED 

The  SPEAKfIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  (utMr  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman froni  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GatsosI  is  redogniaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOi  I  thank  the  ^leaker. 

Mr.  Speakeri,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
60  minutes.  I  do  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleagues  for  a  most  Interesting 
debate  which  preceded  my  remarks.  It 
was  most  Interesting  and  made  the 
time  move  very  fast 

Mr.  ^Deakeri  once  again,  the  voices 
of  sirens,  thoab  beautiful  aea  nymphs 
that  led  Ulyssas  and  his  crew  into  dan- 
gerous waters.!  are  lulling  us  Into  be- 
lieving that  cklm  waters  lay  ahead, 
even  though  we  know  the  sky  will  turn 
dark,  the  sea;^  will  boO  and  well  be 
pushed  onto  the  rocks  of  dtester. 

For  those  wko  don't  know.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  latest  announcement  by 
Japan  that  it  Is  ready  and  willing  to 
provide  a  mor^  open  maikeCiflaoe  for 
American  manhf actured  goods. 

Quite  ftanknr.  I  applaud  Japanege 
Prime  Minlstef  Nakasone  for  his  wffl- 
ingness  to  put  his  political  future  in 
Jeopardy  by  urging  the  Japanese 
pe<9le  to  "buy  American."  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  hirbor  little  iuqiie  for  suc- 


For  those  wko  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  Prime  Btinister's  recommenda- 
tions, let  me  3ust  highlight  the  key 
elements  in  tho  package. 

First  the  dovemment  will  imple- 
ment an  "action  prognun"  within  3 
years  to  improve  maritet  aeeeM  and 
will  increase  iqvestment  and  industrial 
coopenttion  f  o^  developing  countries. 

Second,  the ,  Government  of  Japan 
will  ask  its  people  and  otanpanies  to 


make  their  best  effort  to  import  and 
buy  more  manufactured  goods,  while 
the  quasi-govwnmental  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Japan  wHl  reduce  interest 
rates  on  Import  financing. 

Third,  tests  for  technical  standards 
on  tdeeommunications  equipment  will 
be  conducted  by  a  neutral,  impartial 
and  independent  agency. 

Fourth,  when  technical  standards 
are  estaldished  or  amended,  the  Gov- 
ernment WiU  ensure  that  interested 
parties  are  informed  of  schedules  and 
plana. 

Fifth,  further  consultations  will  be 
held  with  the  United  States  and  other 
industrteliied  natkmt  about  eliminat- 
ing tarifCs  on  electronic  equipment. 

Stacth.  foreign  clinical  test  data  wiU 
be  accepted  on  some  pharmaceuticals 
and  medical  equipment  Insofar  as 
phannaoeutleals  are  oonoemed.  the 
foreign  test  data  will  be  acceptable 
ony  for  those  used  outside  the  body  in 
diagnosis  rather  than  treating  illness- 
es. 

Seventh,  cargo  containers  used  by 
American  shippers  will  be  allowed  on 
Japanese  roads  "under  certain  condi- 
tiooa." 

Eighth,  Japan  will  promote  the  lib- 
eralisation of  its  financial  and  ci4>ital 
marketg  as  well  as  the  international- 
Ixatloitof  the  yen. 

I  could  add  a  few  other  items,  but 
those  I  have  mentioned  are  fairly  illus- 
trative. 

For  oumple.  the  last  iton  men- 
tioned, the  liberalization  of  Japanese 
financial  markets  and  the  intemation- 
alisatlOD  of  the  yen  were  supposedly 
part  of  an  agreement  reached  between 
this  administration  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nbkaaone  last  year.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  we  are  no  further  along  in 
Japan's  movement  toward  these  goals 
today  after  almost  a  year  of  waiting 
for  action. 

If  you  read  the  various  accounts  de- 
tailing the  items  cited  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone.  you  find  words  such  as 
consultation,  negotiation,  and  consid- 
eration. 

To  me.  those  words  mean  that  while 
an  expression  of  good  faith  has  been 
made,  we  are  a  long,  long  way  frcnn  re- 
alising the  ultimate  goal  and  that 
there  could  be  a  number  of  snags  in 
the  interim. 

Just  a  moment  ago  I  applauded 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  efforts  to 
ease  the  trade  tension  between  our 
two  nations  I  believe  he  is  sincere  in 
his  deaire  to  prevent  an  all  out  trade 
war.  At  the  same  time,  I  fear  that  he 
may  not  be  able  to  deliver.  I  fear  that 
as  in  the  past  the  Japaaeae  Parlia- 
ment and  perhi^K  even  the  Prime 
Minister's  own  pai);y  will  rebel  against 
his  reoommendati<»is.  leaving  us  in  the 
same  position  as  we  are  now.  I  fear 
that  the  Japanese  wiU  continue  their 
practice  of  shogun  politics. 

How  many  times  in  recent  years 
have  Japanese  leaders  sought  to  molli- 


fy our  anger  at  the  overwhelming  im- 
balance of  trade  by  offering  us  assur- 
ances that  they  would  open  their  mar- 
kets to  our  manufactured  goods,  would 
eliminate  the  hidden  and  not  so 
hidden,  barriers  to  our  products,  and 
would  come  to  the  negotiating  table 
ready  and  willing  to  make  firm  deci- 
sions? 

How  many  times  have  we  seen  the 
end  result  be  no  change  in  the  syston? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  too  often. 

I  know  that  I  wiU  be  accused  of 
"Jtmn  bashing,"  I  can  accept  that 
But.  really,  my  anger  is  less  directed  at 
the  Japanese  for  wanting  to  protect 
their  maricets,  their  companies,  and 
their  employees,  than  it  is  at  our  own 
Government  for  failing  to  do  the 
same. 

Let  me  Just  dte  a  few  examples  of 
what  I  mean.  Shortly  after  the  cur- 
rent administration  agreed  to  let  the 
quota  limits  on  Jmanese  car  imports 
lapse.  Lee  laoocca  of  Chrysler  Motors 
said  that  instead  of  going  ahead  with 
plans  to  expand  operatlims  in  the 
United  States,  he  would  seek  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Japaneae^nade 
cars  already  being  made  for  Chrysler. 
That  cut  an  estimated  $2  bUlltm.  will 
cost  the  United  States  some  20,000 
new  Jobs. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Business 
We^  Robert  Oalvin.  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  Motorola,  Inc..  Is  cited  tm  his 
efforts  to  encourage  this  administrar 
tion  to  set  realistic  limits  on  imports 
that  undercut  his  product  line.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  Galvin  indicates 
that  Motorola's  present  wotk  force, 
which  Is  currently  30  to  35  percent  off- 
shore, could  shift  to  50  percent  in  the 
next  few  years. 

How  does  Galvin  explain  it?  He  says, 
simply,  "We  will  do  that  to  survive. 
But  that  survival  Includes  a  process  of 
defection.  We  are  defecting  from  this 
coimtry." 

How  much  clearer  must  we  state  the 
issue?  At  what  point  will  we  decide 
that  enough  is  enouj^? 

Everyone  scans  prepared  to  blame 
the  United  States  for  its  problems  in 
trade.  Our  industries  are  too  old  and 
outdated  to  cmnpete  favorably,  some 
say.  Our  unions  have  pushed  the  cost 
of  labor  up  to  the  point  where  labor 
costs  cut  too  deq)ly  into  profits,  say 
others.  Our  Federal  deficit  and  the 
gtnog  dollar  make  it  more  difficult 
for  us  to  cranpete  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets, is  the  response  from  still  others. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  validity  of 
those  arguments.  But  even  taken  to- 
gether, they  are  not  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  tremendous  and  increas- 
ing trade  imbalance. 

Just  look  at  the  figures.  The  current 
account  the  broadest  measure  of 
trade  because  it  includes  goods  and 
services,  for  1984  showed  a  deficit  of 
$101  bOlion.  almost  2V6  ttanes  the  1983 
deficit  of  $41  billion. 
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The  merrhandtan  deftdt  for  19M 
WM  $123  bmion.  a  new  record.  And. 
ghren  the  fltures  for  January  end  Feb- 
ruary of  IMS.  the  iricture  te  coinc  to 
look  a  lot  wone.  In  January,  the  mer- 
ehandiw  defldt  wat  $10.3  bOlion;  In 
February.  $11.4  bOllon.  roughly  a  10- 
peroent  Increaie  over  January. 

Even  aiimtng  there  Is  no  change 
from  month  to  month  for  the  reat  of 
the  year,  the  merchandiee  defldt 
would  be  above  the  $130  bUUon  mark 
for  1985.  And  most  experts  are  eetl- 
nating  a  IMS  deficit  doeer  to  $1S0  bU- 
Uoo.  ' 

And  why  do  we  focus  our  attention 
on  Japan?  For  two  reasons.  First,  the 
largest  share  of  the  defldt  with  any 
single  nation  Is  with  Japan  $M,B  bU- 
1km  In  1M4.  And  look  at  the  product 
Imbalanff  The  Japanese  sold  us  $13 
billion  worth  of  new  ears;  $S.S  billion 
frasth  of  office  and  data-processing 
equipment:  $S.l  bUUon  of  electrical 
machinery  and  parts;  $S.4  bflllon  in 
miscellaneous  manufactured  goods; 
$4.8  bOllon  in  wmwrnier  electronics; 
$4.3  billlon  In  telecommimlrations 
equipment;  and  $3.S  bOUon  in  steel 
mill  products. 

And  what  did  we  ship  to  Japan?  $4.7 
union  tai  grain:  $4.3  taOlkm  worth  of 
oces;  $3  billion  in  chemicals;  $3J  bO- 
Ikm  in  industrial  machinery;  $1.3  ba- 
llon in  light  manufactured  goods;  $1.4 
MUion  in  other  manufactured  goods; 
and  $1.1  bOlicn  in  office  machines. 

Apparently  the  Japanese  dont  mind 
accepting  our  natural  resources. 

The  second  reason  for  the  focus  on 
Japan  is  the  restrictive  polides.  both 
stated  and  unstated,  that  Umlt  the 
entiy  of  American  goods  into  the  Jap- 
anese market  snd.  at  the  same  time, 
exdude  the  goods  of  others  natkms. 
Including  and  espedally  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  Asia  and  the  P^iflc 
Basin. 

And  that  nteans.  as  I  noted  in  my  re- 
marks to  this  boiiy  on  March  6.  that 
those  nations  ship  their  excess  produc- 
tkm  to  the  United  States,  the  most 
'  opoi  martet  in  the  worid. 

Some  of  us  might  wtmder  why  the 
other  industriallMd  nations  aren't  suf- 
fering from  as  heavy  a  burden  as  we. 
Well,  it's  fairly  eaiy  to  understand. 
The  nations  of  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community,  according  to  a  report  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  8. 
take  a  hard  line  when  it  ctanes  to  im- 
ports, especially  frtmi  Japan. 

Bef <»e  the  Europeans  give  away  a 
share  of  their  markets,  they  want 
something  in  exchange.  They  wouldn't 
aec^  a  deal  such  as  this  admlnlstra- 
Uan's  in  dropping  the  "voluntary" 
quota  on  cars  without  getting  a  major 
concession  in  return. 

An  anonymous  cm""""*  market  offi- 
cial is  quoted  in  the  artlde  ss  saying: 

We  have  had  loU  of  poUtieal  uimmm 
(from  Japan)  that  have  made  u>  look  up 
and  Mjr.  "thlnai  are  changing,  but  the  goodi 
are  never  dellvcted." 


And  that's  the  whole  point  of  my 
sUndlng  here  before  you  today.  We 
have  been  here  before.  We  have  lis- 
tened to  the  Japanese  iwomise  to  open 
their  markets.  We  have  watched  our 
representatives  in  negotiatkmB  with 
them,  heard  the  words,  but  in  only  a 
rare  instance  or  two  have  we  seen  any 
real  action. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  dose  America's  doors  to  for- 
eign goods.  That  would  be  tantamount 
to  suldde.  All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that 
we  practice  some  control,  that  we  be 
somewhat  mme  judldous  in  the  quan- 
tity of  foreign  goods  entering  this 
country. 

When  Lee  laoooca  decides  that  a 
planned  Investment  of  $13%  billion  is 
trimmed  tij  nearly  SO  percent,  that  is 
cause  for  alarm  because  It  means  that 
those  dollars  wUl  be  going  abroad,  put- 
tliw  profits  into  someone  else's  pock- 
ets and  putting  s«ne  other  nation's 
workers  on  Jobs  that  could  have  been 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  30.000  Jobs  that  experU  believe 
will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  Chrysler's  de- 
cision may  seem  like  a  drop  in  the 
buAet  when  we  talk  of  millions  unem- 
ployed. 

But  when  that  is  added  to  all  the 
other  J<rt»  in  this  country  that  have 
been  lost  because  American  manufac- 
turers have  been  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness by  subsidized  and  dumped  foreign 
goods  or  because  American  businesses 
moved  their  tolerations  offshore  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  way  they 
could  compete,  then  It's  a  whole  dif- 
fermt  ball  game. 

Bob  Oalvin  of  Motonria,  even 
though  he  says  he  might  have  to  move 
more  of  his  operations  offshore, 
doesnt  really  want  to  do  that.  He 
speaks  firsthand  about  the  dlfflcultles 
of  breaking  into  the  Japanese  market, 
being  denied  permission  to  invest  in 
Japan,  espedally  after  encouraging 
Japanese  companies  in  the  United 
States. 

As  Oalvin  says.  "The  present  admin- 
istration has  refused  to  recognise  the 
problems  of  unfair  competition  from 
abroad,  but  espedally  from  Asia."  As 
he  put  It  In  the  artlde  in  Business 
Week,  "By  falling  to  stand  up  for 
American  Industry,  the  American  Oov- 
emment  is  letting  American  industry 
walk  out  of  this  society." 

Mr.  Botakm.  we  cannot  afford  this 
type  of  policy.  We  can  ndther  afford 
the  loss  of  these  industries  to  offkhore 
locations  nor  the  loss  of  those  Jobs 
here,  nor  the  loss  of  the  Investment 
capital  and  the  taxes  that  would  be 
used  to  reduce  the  defldt. 

Bob  Oalvin  deserves  some  credit  for 
speaking  his  mind.  Unfortunately,  the 
people  who  are  listening  to  him  are 
the  same  people  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Oalvin  suggests  that  the  United 
States  impose  a  20-percent  surcharge 


on  all  Imported,  manufactured  goods 
for  a  3-year  poted. 

Of  Course,  there  Is  another  alterna- 
tive. Ben  Wattenberg,  a  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Times  and  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, recently  offered  his  own  pro- 
gnun  for  «""««*»»**»«g  the  trade  defldt 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Although  Wattenberg's  suggestion  Is 
obviously  dcme  as  a  tongue-in-cheek 
thought,  I  rqieat  it  for  those  of  you 
who  mli^t  not  have  seen  It. 

As  Wattenberg  sajrs  it* 

What  we  need  !■  elementary:  «  device  to 
lower  the  budget  defldt,  lower  the  trade 
defldt.  tend  tbc  Japaneae  a  miiagr.  and 
make  tana  dmpler.  My  all-puipose  aolu- 
tkn:  "Hie  (air.  flat.  JapansM  dafe 


Wattenberg  notes  that  while  the 
Japanese  spend  only  about  1  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  for  de- 
fense, the  United  States  qiends  about 
8  percent  of  Its  ONP  for  defense  pur- 


Wattenberg  says: 

That's  not  (air.  After  all.  the  United 
Statea  defendi  Japan.  We  have  pledged  our 
anned  (oroea  and  our  nudear  retaliatory 
abOlty  to  let  the  world  know  that  Japan  ia 
o((  Umtta  *  *  * 

Tmt  many  yean  we  have  urged  the  Japa- 
neae to  raiae  their  de(eoae  budget.  Kaeh 
year  they  My  they  wUl:  each  year  they  do 
very  little  •  •  • 

Our  policy  should  be  thia:  "OK.  we  under- 
atand  your  problem.  Japan.  Juit  pay  ua  the 
money." 

The  Japaneae  ONP  nma  about  $1  trillion 
a  year.  U  they  vent  an  additional  ft  percent 
per  year  of  that  on  de(enae— the  Hune  rate 
we  apend.  that  is— it  would  coat  them  an 
eztn  ISO  bOlkm.  Under  my  plan  we  would 
levy  a  flat  tax  o(  ISO  billion  oo  Japan. 

Such  a  payment  would  meet  the  current 
target  o(  budgetHdefldt  reduction.  It  would 
curtaO  our  trade  defldt  with  Japan  by  an 
Immediate  WO  billion.  Finally,  some  o(  the 
bonus  could  be  used  to  cut  American 
taxes  •  *  * 

Mr.  Wattenberg  offers  another  alter- 
native as  well.  Mr.  Speaker.  He  sug- 
gests that  Japan  could  Just  contract 
with  the  United  States  for  defmse 
purposes  at  a  flat  rate  of  $50  billion  a 
year. 

Whfle  Mr.  Wattenberg  is  pulling  our 
leg,  Mr.  Oalvin  isn't,  even  though  both 
seem  to  recognise  the  Importance  of 
the  problem  this  country  faces. 

Perhaps  an  answer  to  some  of  the 
problem  has  been  offered  by  Sam 
Walton,  chairman  of  Wal-Mart  Stores, 
a  7S3-unlt  chain  of  stores  that  oper- 
ates primarily  in  rural  communities. 

Mr.  Walton  is  concerned  by  the  rate 
at  which  his  smalltown  customers  are 
losing  their  jobs  as  factories  around 
the  country  dose  or  cut  back  on  pro- 
duction because  of  Imports. 

And.  rather  than  add  to  the  rheto- 
ric he  acted.  He  has  decided  to  em- 
phasise American-made  products  in 
his  stores. 

One  positive  example  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ton's   decision    affects    Lssko    Metal 
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Products  of  Wiest  Chester,  PA,  a  man- 
ufacturer of  portable  electric  fkns. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  fartrn.  be- 
cause of  import  competition,  had  re- 
duced Its  employment  rolls  hf  30  per- 
cent "A  reoebt  Wal-Mart  order  for 
400.000  fans."  says  Lasko.  "will  put 
them  back  wh*re  they  were." 

Perhaps  It  is  jingoistic  to  encourage 
"Buy  Amerleaii"  programs  here  In  the 
United  StatesJ  but  why  is  It  so  differ- 
ent for  us  to  ^encourage  consumption 
of  domestic  g#ods  over  imports  when 
other  countrieg  have  the  same  kinds  of 
polides? 

There  is  a  growing  trend  anumg 
American  manufacturers  to  use  Ameri- 
can-made products  and  parts,  wherev- 
er and  whenewr  possible,  but  I  hope  it 
isn't  too  late.  I  hope  some  of  those  in- 
dustries that  are  hwUy  becoming  ex- 
tinct can  be  sailed. 

Pertiape  wh^  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  new  pblicy— similar  to  the  one 
we  have  for  ptescrving  wUdllfe  species 
that  are  on  ttie  verge  of  exttnetloo— 
that  would  pijovide  qiedal  proteetlim 
for  industries  that  were  in  dsnger  of 
extinction  beckuse  of  imports  support- 
ed by  Oovernment  subsidies  as  well  as 
those  dunvedj  in  this  country  at  cut- 
rate  prices. 

After  all.  Ji^ian  used  that  concept  in 
reverM  when  it  provided  special 
Import  protection  to  new  and  develop- 
ing Industries  that  its  government  had 
decided  were  t^orth  the  investment  for 
the  future,      i 

Perhaps  weimust  dedde  now  what 
our  InvestmaAs  for  the  future  of  our 
economy  should  be— and  then  we  must 
do  something  kbout  It. 

Until  we  do  gomething.  let  us  not  be 
lulled  by  tiie  ^iren  scmg.  As  mudi  as  I 
would  like  tolbeUeve  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone.  I  have  doubts  that  he  wfll 
be  able  to  deflver.  I  also  believe  the 
Japanese  are  Underestimating  the  ««- 
cems  of  the  (fctrngress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

A  recent  li<tervlew  In  USA  Today 
with  Kenlchl  Dhmae,  managing  direc- 
tor of  McKlngey  &  Co.  in  Tokyo,  un- 
derlines that  point.  AoconUng  to 
Ohmae,  the  Japanese  bdieve  thdr 
mariiets  are  open  to  Amolcan  conuia- 
nles  and,  therefore,  have  troulde  un- 
derstanding what  our  complaints  are. 

Ohmae  points  to  sevoal  American 
ocmipanies  th^t  are  producing  goods  in 
Japan  and  aiarketlng  those  goods 
there.  The  ke^  to  success  In  the  Japa- 
nese maiket.  according  to  Ohmae,  is 
being  based  in  Japan. 

But  that  really  doesnt  solve  the 
problem.  It  merely  means  more  off- 
shore produc^on  and  a  comparable 
loss  of  American  jobs. 

And.  Mr.  ISftieaker,  If  Americans 
aren't  woAlnig.  It  means  they  cant 
buy  goods,  whether  dmnestlc  <»-  im- 
ported. 

But  the  rest  answer  Is  quite  simple. 
All  the  Japanese  have  to  do  is  truly 
put  in  action  jthe  recommendations  of 


Prime   Minister   Nakasone— and    put 
them  into  action  quickly. 

Am  IVwiglas  MacArthur  n.  a  former 
Ambassador  to  J  van.  said  in  a  recent 
commentary  in  the  Christian  Sdence 
Monitor 

For  those  in  Japan  who  dalm  that  the 
proMem  is  not  Japaneae  protectionism  but 
the  "fSflnre  of  Americana  to  understand  the 
Japaneae  maiket"  and  "to  try  hard 
enough,"  the  answer  is  simple:  "Then  you 
have  nothlnc  to  (ear  in  lowering  your  un(alr 
trade  batrten." 

And  to  ICr.  MacArthur's  answer  I 
would  add  only  thU:  And  f oUow  the 
rules  insofar  as  exporting  Japanese 
goods  to  the  United  States. 
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THE  CENTRAL  MIDWEST  INTER- 
8TATE  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE  COMPACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre.  Under 
a  previous  onler  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  OUnols  [Mr.  BCAmoAii]  is 
reeogxdaed  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MADIOAN.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  States  of 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  in  introducing 
the  central  Midwest  interstate  low- 
levd  radioactive  waste  compact.  This 
legislation  is  needed  to  put  the  central 
Midwest  compact  into  effect,  and  I 
hope  Coni^ess  wlU  act  expeditiously 
on  this  matter. 

In  1900,  Congress  enacted  the  Low- 
Levd  Waste  Policy  Act.  which  estab- 
lished the  Federal  policy  that  each 
State  must  be  reqxnislble  for  provid- 
ing the  espadty  for  dlg)o»lng  of  the 
low-level  radioaettve  waste  generated 
within  its  borders.  This  law  also  recog- 
nlKd,  however,  that  such  waste  can  be 
best  managed  and  safely  stored  If  d(me 
oa  a  regional  basis.  Accordingly,  the 
Low-Levd  Waste  Policy  Act  author- 
iMd  States  to  enter  Into  regional  com- 
pacts to  develtv  reglcmal  dlgweal  fa^ 
duties  for  low-levd  radioactive  waste. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  Is  the  regibiial  compact  that  Illi- 
nois aai  Kentudcy  have  entered  into. 
This  compact  will  not  become  effec- 
tive, however,  until  It  has  been  ratlfled 
ty  Congress.  I  understand  that  several 
other  regional  compacts  are  similarly 
awaiting  congressional  attention. 

Mr.  fi^peaker.  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  address  this  matter.  A»  has  been  ex- 
plained by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  AtiMiSa  [Congressman  Mo 
Usaixl.  we  must  act  on  the  regional 
compacts  this  first  session  if  we  are  to 
avoid  aptditical  crisis  and  possible  dis- 
ru^ion  of  low-level  waste  dlqMsal 
nextyear.« 


MT  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEOED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tetnpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  OomaLB]  is 
recognised  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZAUas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
tinue In  my  advice  to  the  privileged 
orders  of  America,  in  this  case.  I  have 
e:q>lalned  at  the  outset,  earlier,  that 
this  is  a  takeoff  on  one  of  the  most  In- 
triguing personslltles  In  the  history  of 
America,  Jowel  Barlow,  who  was  a 
chaplain  in  Oeorge  WashingtiHi's  Rev- 
olutionary Army. 

He  was  truly  a  revolutionary.  His 
writings  reflect  that  he  would  be  very 
much  a  revolutionary  today.  Of 
course,  we  live  in  a  day  and  time  in 
which  the  Tories  are  in  control  In  our 
country.  Had  many  of  our  leaders 
acted  corregMmdingly  in  that  day  and 
time  as  today,  they  would  have  bem 
the  conservatives  of  the  day;  they 
would  have  been  the  Loyalists;  the 
Tories,  upholding  th*  sovereignty  of 
King  Oetnge  the  ThLd.  So  that  I  have 
advisedly  selected  Jowel  BarioWs  ad- 
mirable approadi  at  that  period  of 
time,  which  coincided  with  the  FKnch 
Revolution  and  the  tremendous  fear 
that  that  spread  throughout  Europe 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  from 
England  to  ^laln.  vny  much  lllw  the 
Russian  Revolution  in  1917  did  and 
has  continued  to  spread  fear,  some- 
times quite  irrational  fear,  amcmg 
other  realms  and  jurisdictions  of  the 
modem  wmld. 

His  full  title  was  "My  Advtee  to  the 
Privileged  Ordos  of  Europe  tat  the 
Need  of  Revolutionary  Change."  This 
is  exactly  what  I  am  ssking  in  the 
course  of  these  pleas  to  my  colleagues, 
whom  I  consfaler  to  be  In  that  dass  or 
category  of  highly  i»ivileged  Ameri- 
cans. The  only  difference  being  that  in 
this  day  and  time  the  question  is 
whether  we  reafflim  those  basic 
tenets  that  gave  rise  to  the  Oonstitu- 
tUm,  whidi  is  the  charter,  of  course,  of 
our  Oovemment.  Or  whettier  throuiAi 
abdk?ation,  we,  almost  on  the  eve  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  this  form  of 
government. 

We  have  not  quite  had.  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  bur  Moentennial  In 
that  request  That  is  the  200th  snni- 
versary  of  the  founding  of  this  form  of 
government  Because  that  will  not  be 
untfl  1989.  In  fact  that  wffl  be  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  First  Congress  In 
1789;  March  4,  In  New  York  City. 

The  issues,  as  small  and  struggling 
as  those  Thirteen  Colonies  were  then, 
we  are  qteaUng  about  a  nationhood 
that  did  not  have  too  many  more  than 
3  million  dtisens.  Tlie  Issues  were  very 
bask^  as  they  always  have  been 
throu^iout  mankind's  history,  and 
they  are  today.  I  have  used  this  as  sort 
of  a  predicate  in  order  to  address  the 
main,  immediate  issues,  plus  smne  of 
the  underlying,  long-term  Issues  that 
our  genorattons  following  us  will  have 
to  confront 

First  and  foremost  I  have  discussed 
the  question  that  has  led.  amadngly. 
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to  our  country  woUidm  back  to  »  statui 
that  WM  true  during  tbe  etdonlal 
period,  in  whldi  the  inerdiantUe 
lyitem  prevailed.  That  la,  the  mother 
country  eontroUlng  the  economy  of 
the  Cokmlea  through  the  merehantlle 
lyitem.  whereby  all  of  the  flniahed 
foodi,  the  manufaoturing  pioe— m 
and  aJl.  were  retained  In  the  mother 
country  and  to  the  mother  country.  So 
that  thli  waa  one  of  the  underlying 
but  baalc  cauaee  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

Aa  to  the  outward  form  that  the 
Revolution  took,  and  tbe  tmmedlatr 
cauae.  the  maHacre  In  Boatoo  and  the 
like,  thoae  were  thlnga  that  triggered 
off  an  of  theae  diumlng  and  boiling 
feellnga,  and  aentlmenta.  and  reeent- 
menta  that  had  been  building  up.  The 
Stamp  Act:  the  varloua  Tax  Acta:  all  of 
which  were  predicated  In  upholding 
the  merehantlle  ayatem.  whoeby  the 
Colonlea  were  produceia  of  raw  goodi. 
If  any.  or  were  oooanmera  of  all  of  the 
prooeana  and  produeta  that  the  manu- 
fadwlng  elltea  In  England  and  In 
other  Kuropean  countrlea  were  pro- 
ducing. 

Our  country  haa  been,  up  to  now.  a 
credltOT  nation.  It  haa  alao  been,  par- 
ticularly aince  about  the  time  of 
Teddy  Rooaevelt.  a  aort  of  a  creditor 
nation.  We  are  now  a  conaumlng  or  a 
dumping  ground,  and  we  have  Juat 
heard  one  of  my  llluatrloua  colleaguea 
from  Franaylvanla  dlaeum  aome  of  the 
probtema  in  what  we  now  call  the  Ruat 
Bdt.  It  la  not  now  the  producing  area 
of  the  wwld.  It  la  now  the  unemploy- 
ment capital  of  our  country.  We  have 
there  more  peralatent,  long-term  un- 
employment than  anyirtiere  elae.  No 
nation,  no  aodety  can  long  endure 
vtth  that  aa  a  auff erance.  without  ree- 
"g«**«*"gi  through  a  atrlet  daaa  atruo- 
tural  oaaiflratkm  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica haa  reached  that  point  that 
Thomaa  BabUngton  IfoCoUough  re- 
ferred to  about  110  yeara  ago  after  hla 
vlatt  to  America  and  waa  aaked  by  an 
l^gifat*  Joumallat  what  he  thought  of 
thoae  boaatful.  prideful  Americana 
that  talk  about  egalltarlanlam.  that  la. 
equality.  Squallty  in  oppnrtunlty  for 
economic  wen  betaig  aa  weU  aa  equaUty 
before  aU  of  the  poUtkal.  Judkdal 


He  aakfc  "Well.  It  remalna  to  be  aeen. 
America  haa  the  fnmtler  aa  a  aaf ety 
valve." 

But  I  amwal  to  the  20th  century,  in 
about  a  century,  when  America  haa  by 
then  has  then  fined  with  teoning 
pe^e.  very  much  like  preaent  teem- 
ing I^urope.  then  I  appeal  to  the 
future  to  aee  if  the  Americana  have 
found  a  different  result  from  the  Eu- 
ropean experiment  or  result.  In  other 
woeda,  stratiflcatlon  of  social  rlamra 

We  forget,  and  I  see  it  never  reflect- 
ed, even  in  what  some  very  preeminent 
authors  write,  in  bringing  in  our  so- 
called  allies,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 


profound  chasm  of  difference  between 
our  set  up  and  theirs. 
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There  ia  not  any  intellectual  in 
Europe.  There  haa  not  been  any  writ- 
ing that  doea  not  9eak  very  much  like 
the  Arab  finance  minister  who.  at  the 
height  of  the  embargo  on  oil  and 
watching  very  much  our  discomfiture 
because  of  political  reaaona.  that  he 


Well  you  ABMrtana.  with  your  lAartln- 
aae.  «ttb  your  type  of  (reedooi  tbat  you 
have  which  l>  w  violative  of  any  kind  of  41a- 
dpltaie.  It  la  about  ttee  that  you  raoehre 
aome  and  learn  the  leeeooa  of  tbe  otber  part 
of  the  world. 

We  forget  that  in  theae  countriea  if 
you  are  the  son  or  the  daughter  of  a 
laboring  man.  If  you  are  a  hod  carri- 
er's aon.  the  chancea  that  you  wlU 
become  a  doctor,  or  a  dentist,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  a  igofeaslonal.  or  go  into 
bualneaa  for  yourself.  whethCT  It  Is  in 
England,  or  Franoe.  or  Weat  Germany, 
or  Spain  are  nU.  They  are  Juat  not 
there.  Tou  have  an  accepted  elaas 
structuraHMtlon  that  America  waa 
filled  by  peoide  who  escaped  from  that 
with  the  iMtNulse  of  equality  before 
the  law.  equality  for  economic  oppor- 
tunity, if  the  cttlaen  was  law  abkttng. 
hard  woiklng.  honest,  and  tolling  for 
hla  livelihood. 

Today  America  has  reverted  in  a 
matter  of  4  years  from  a  creditor 
nation  poslthm  to  a  debtor.  We  have 
reverted  to  the  mercantOe  system,  and 
we  are  now  preempted  aa  a  producer. 
We  are  the  oonsumo-  dumping  ground 
for  the  world's  produeta  whether  they 
be  Japaneae.  even  Chlneaf.  where  the 
Chineae  favored  nattana  statua  that 
this  Congreas  gave  China  haa  put 
heavy  pressure  on  our  texUle  indua- 
trlea  in  thla  country.  Anirbody  who  haa 
anything  to  do  with  a  clothing  manu- 
facturing or  a  garment  ahop  in  his  dis- 
trict. Juat  ask  the  manager  of  that  dla- 
trict  what  haa  happened  Just  within 
the  laat  S  to  S  years  with  respect  to 
China  and  Ita  Impact 

With  respect  to  the  other,  whether 
It  Is  steel,  whether  It  is  farm  praduets 
that  now  for  the  flrst  time  we  are  not 
having  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  thla  Is  the  most  ea- 
lamltoua  iasue  of  aU.  and  yet  no  discus- 
sion on  It.  and  that  ia  that  for  the  firat 
time  in  the  history  of  thla  country  or 
any  other  nation,  our  imbalance  in 
trade,  or  what  they  caU  the  interna- 
tional aeeount.  that  la.  the  imbalance 
of  trade  and  interest  payments,  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  I  predict  sheer 
disaster,  and  because  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  worid.  not  only  for 
the  United  Statca  but  for  the  reat  of 
the  induatrlallaed  world. 

There  win  be  a  summit  next  month, 
but  you  hear  no  discusslai  about  that, 
any  more  than  you  heard  any  dlacua- 
slon  about  what  is  known  as  the  ECU, 
the  European  currency  unit,  or  the 


European  Ifbnetary  PUnd.  the  EHF. 
Tet  both  of  theae  were  announce- 
menta  after  the  1979  eoonomie  aununlt 
meeting  in  Bonn,  Oomany.  where  the 
Pr««ldent  win  be  going  next  month  for 
the  same  puipoae.  a  so-called  economic 
summit  meeting. 

Since  there  has  been  no  debate  In 
Congress,  in  fact.  I  have  been  the  only 
If  ember  of  the  Congreas,  dther  in  the 
Houae  or  in  the  Senate,  who  haa  even 
referred  to  European  currency  units  or 
the  European  Monetary  Fund. 

Let  me  teU  you  what  It  means,  my 
colleagues:  It  meana  that  now  Eiuope 
Is  in  a  poattlon  where  it  can  dictate  to 
the  United  Statea  what  It  la  going  to 
do  about  substituting,  aa  a  generally 
accepted  currency.  ECU  toe  the  dollar. 
In  1979.  p»hapa.  It  sounded  a  Uttle  bit 
outlandish,  even  though  the  communi- 
que that  waa  iasued  by  President 
Carter.  Helmut  Schmidt  at  the  time. 
Olacard  DXrtalng  of  France,  and  the 
others,  had  only  one  line  at  the  end  of 
the  communique  that  referred  to  the 
Sur(H>ean  currency  unit  or  the  Euro- 
pean Monetary  Fund.  ECU  or  EMF. 
But  today  those  countries,  the  6  at  the 
10.  depending  on  what  you  want  to 
caU  them,  the  group  of  ten.  or  the  6 
baalc  European  countries  in  the  Euro- 
pean 'T"""*'*"  Maitet.  have  more  gold 
aa  reaerves  than  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time.  What  that  simply 
means  is  that  the  United  Statea  and 
its  leadership  in  monetary  and  flaeal 
mattera.  and  this  is  wholly  an  execu- 
tive branch  queatkm.  the  Congress  has 
delegated  aaost  of  this  to  that  one 
person  we  caU  our  Chief  Executive, 
and  he.  erstwhile  working  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  today 
that  is  Just  the  taU  of  that  dog  and  the 
one  that  really  wags  that  is  the  Feder- 
al Reaerve  Board,  becauae  the  Federal 
Reaerve  Board  is  supposed  to  be  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  XJA.  Treasury,  but 
the  way  It  is  working  today  and  for 
some  time  now.  it  is  the  other  way 
around.  It  is  the  UJB.  Treasury  that  is 
there  as  a  sort  of  a  lap  dog  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reaerire  Board. 

The  Federal  Reaerve  Board  was  in- 
tended and  It  was  written  into  the  law 
when  the  Congress  created  It  that  it 
would  be  accountable  to  the  Congreas 
and  the  Prealdent.  but  it  is  not  today, 
so  It  is  making  monetary  policy.  It  Is 
making  flaeal  policy.  And  now.  as  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  told  me  when  I  questioned 
him  when  he  appeared  before  the 
TianUny  Conmlttee.  which  I  have  be- 
longed to  since  I  came  to  the  Congress 
24  years  ago.  said  they  win  determine 
even  the  social  issues,  what  should  be 
the  aUoeatlon  of  credit,  even  Oovem- 
ment  resources,  in  these  aU-important 
questions  of  social  services  into  which 
is  dumped  everything  from  Social  Se- 
curity to  dlaabiUty.  for  veterans  and 
everybody  elae. 
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It  is  Mr.  Volt  ker  who  Is  detennlnlng 
that,  and  that  |s  what  he  said  when  he 


appeared  bef i 
chanenged 
But  your 
this.  Tou  are 
cut  tbe  budget. 


the  committee  and  I 
andlsalft 

are  actually  dirtaniir 
the  OoogrHi  ought  to 
at  you  are  tdUag  ua  exact- 
ly where  aad  bow.  aooonUnc  to  your  prior- 
ities. I 

And  whose  i^ritles  are  thoae?  Are 
they  that  of  ^le  elected  representar 
tlves  of  the  people?  No;  they  are  thoae 
policies  representing  the  wlahea  and 
the  demands  of  the  most  powerful  fi- 
nancial banking;  industry  in  the  world, 
becauae  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board  ia 
in  the  lap  voA  la  the  lap  dog  and  is 
controUed  by  ^  or  seven  of  the  prin- 
cipal h^nWwg  itistltutions  in  this  coun- 


try, from 
First  City 
sitting  on 
tee  that 
whteh 


Manhattan  to  the 
They  are  the  ones 
Open  Market  Commit- 
the  interest  rates 
are  flagellating  at  the 
highest  real  faitcreat  rate  hi  the  histo- 
ry of  our  country  with  respect  to  long- 
term  mortgagO  Interest  than  at  any 
time  in  the  hidtory.  They  are  Uie  ones 
who  are  detenilntng  that.  It  Is  not  the 
Congreas.  It  Is  not  the  executive 
branch.  It  Is  npt  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Aa  a  matter  Of  fact,  the  Oonatitution 
aays  that  It  Is  the  Congress  that  shaU 
coin  the  moniiy  and  provide  the  cur- 
rency. I 
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But  jrou  lo<^  at  your  dollar  bin  in 
your  pocket  ahd  you  wm  see  that  It 
says.  "Federal  jReeerve  Note."  It  does 
not  say.  "Treasury  Note."  as  they  used 
to.  As  I  havfl  said  repeatedly  here, 
when  I  came  to  the  Cmgress  24  years 
ago.  at  least  four  out  of  the  five  ddUar 
bills  I  would  have  hi  my  podtet  said 
"Treasury  Note."  not  "Fedoal  Re- 
serve Note."     I 

Now.  what  dpea  that  mean?  What  it 
means  is  that  It  is  the  Federal  Reaerve 
that  has  arroi^ited  to  Itself  this  power. 
Also,  with  thla  equivalent  power  that 
goea  with  it  and  tranaoends  the  natkm- 
al  sovereignty.  It  has  become  in  turn  a 
"patay"  when  It  ecmiea  into  competi- 
tion with  theai  crafty,  knoiriedgeaUe. 
400-year«xpeHenoed  bankers  in 
Zurich,  in  Gormany.  in  Paria.  and. 
above  all.  in  pemdaai.  And  now  you 
have  the  rldieuloua  situatlan  where 
our  country  for  the  first  time  since 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  time  la  a  debtor 
natli>n 

When  Teddy  Roosevelt  dedded  that 
we  would  buUd  the  Panama  Canal,  we 
did  not  have  tne  resources  to  buUd  it 
The  French  hid  failed,  but  we  had  to 
go  to  France  tb  get  the  capttaL  It  was 
about  $40  mnilon.  whtefa  at  that  day 
and  time  was  la  tremendous  sum.  We 
had  to  go  to  f drelgn  capital  markets  in 
Europe. 

Of  course,  wlhen  World  War  I  came 
around,  we  Were  the  only  creditor 
nation,  and  w^  were  the  only  creditor 


nation  in  World  War  n.  But  not  any 
longer,  aa  of  leas  than  3  years  ago.  We 
are  now  a  dabtor  natUm.  Our  entire  f  1- 
naadal  ayatem  is  teetering,  depending 
on  the  whims  of  fidde  foreign  inves- 
tors and  speculators.  Then  the  Cm- 
greas  went  along  and.  over  my  objee- 
tlona.  agreed  on  ao-called  private  own- 
enOiip  of  gold  in  1976.  about  January 
1.  The  act  waa  gotaig  to  be  effective 
then:  it  waa  actually  approved  hi  1976. 
And  it  waa  against  aU  reaawiable 
waminga.  and  ladvately  the  then- 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  aafal  I  was  right  but  he  did  not 
have  the  guta.  Why?  Because  aU  of 
tlioae  fellows,  every  one  of  them,  are 
errand  b^a  for  these  powerful  bank- 
ers who.  ia  the  meanwhile,  have  sold 
out  the  American  people  and  their  in- 
terests, Juat  aa  Jefferson  warned  in  his 
time,  aa  Ja^son  did  In  his.  ss  Uncoln 
did  during  the  last  week  he  was  alive, 
and  as  Woodrow  Wilson  last  did  in 
1917. 

We  are  now  completely  in  the  con- 
trol of  these  interests.  They  are  the 
onea  vrtio  are  shaping  and  molding  the 
pdUdea.  including  the  issue  of  vrar  and 
peace  today. 

So  my  advice  to  the  privileged  orders 
is  that  wheUier  this  has  happened  or 
whether  we  are  hwdt  in  the  days  of  the 
M»H»v«m«,  you  csnuot  moduoe  or  you 
cannot  aeU  out  the  people's  interests 
without  ultimately  having  to  confront 
the  day  of  reckoning. 

And  I  say.  why  wait?  Why  not  do 
now  what  we  ahould  have  dcme  at  least 
2M  decades  ago  at  the  latest?  Is  it  too 
late? 

I  have  hem  privileged  to  travel 
throuitoout  the  country  in  the  last  3 
years  as  chairman  of  the  largest  sub- 
committee In  the  entire  Ccmgress.  one 
which  haa  beoi  the  most  heavily  Im- 
pacted in  Ita  JuriadlcUon  by  thla  ad- 
ministration's thrust  in  Its  so-caUed 
ivograma,  the  Subcommittee  oa  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  I 
have  been  into  the  rural  areas,  and  I 
have  seen  the  lamentable  sltuatlm 
Just  1  hour  and  16  minutes'  drive  from 
the  Nadon's  Capital  where  the  grow- 
ing seaaon  wiU  be  beginning  In  a  few 
weeka.  If  you  win  go  with  me.  I  can 
take  you  there  and  you  wiU  see  the 
wiH«t  living  conditions  for  migrant 
mohaam  that  you  can  find  in  any  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  that  we 
say  we  are  much  better  than— includ- 
ing the  poorest  country  in  Central 
America,  Bonduraa.  AU  you  have  to  do 
Is  gM  In  your  car  go  up  here  to  the 
Eastern  Shore.  I  have  been  there. 

I  have  been  to  the  teeming  metropo- 
llaea  where  we  have  been  buUdlng  up 
exidoaive,  dangerous  sodal  situations. 
I  have  been  to  the  coast  way  out  in  the 
West  I  have  been  to  the  Middle  West, 
hi  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  the 
thing  there  that  Is  Inspiring  is  the 
people  themselves. 

Now.  the  fact  is  that  If  it  is  too  late, 
it  Is  not  because  the  American  people 


are  not  willing  to  do  what  it  takes  to 
be  done,  but  it  is  simply  that  they 
have  not  been  given  any  kind  of  lead- 
ership or  basie  Infoimatkm  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Issues  on  which  they  can 
base  a  knowledgeable  decision  or  use 
as  criteria. 

But  what  is  this  that  has  led  to  this 
creditor  nation  becoming  the  suppU- 
cant  and  debtor  natkm?  What  has  led 
the  great  producer,  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy during  war,  to  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  other  coun- 
tries, from  Japan  to  West  Germany, 
and.  as  I  say  and  repeat  even  China? 
Has  It  not  beemne  a  basic  abdication  of 
principle?  Has  It  not  become  a  betray- 
al of  the  basic  American  participatory 
democracy  based  on  representative  re- 
publican government?  I  think  it  has. 
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I  tUnk  It  la.  I  think  that  the  people 
have  lost  control  m>  to  now  of  these 
vital  decisionmaking  elements  which  I 
do  not  think  could  happen  until  Just 
relatively  recently  in  the  so-caUed 
post-Worid  War  n  era.  forgetting  that 
World  War  n  has  not  ended.  There  is 
no  peace  treaty  giving  a  final  resolu- 
tion to  the  conflict  known  as  World 
Warn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  we.  of  aU  the 
countries  involved,  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  that  situation  which  we  have 
not  had  the  courage  to  confront  either 
through  incompetence  «■  the  ladi  of 
vision  or  the  lack  of  reqmnsiblUty. 

It  so  happens  that  our  oath  of  office 
calls  and  sumnums  forth  from  us  far 
more  baalc  discharge  of  that  oath  than 
what  I  have  been  forthccmlng.  Our 
oath  stanidy  says.  "I  shaU  discharge 
this  office  wen  and  ef f ecUvdy  and.  of 
course,  loyally."  I  do  not  think  so. 

When  we  answer  the  question,  how 
come  this  to  pass,  how  come  at  this 
critical  Juncture  of  our  devel<wment 
we  are  in  this  dnemma?  The  answer  is 
astiffundlng.  It  is  that  we  have  not  even 
bothered  to  remember  history,  not 
even  relatively  recent  history,  the  in- 
terim period  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing.  We 
hear  an  this  talk  today  about  weU. 
but  you  have  got  to  consume  those 
products  so  that  those  countries  wfll 
have  the  means  with  which  to  pay 
their  debts  and  they  have  got  to  have 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Well, 
what  is  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
for  one  and  not  an  unbalance  for  an- 
other? 

This  was  the  same  thing  that  operat- 
ed after  World  War  I  and  In  which  the 
geopoUtidans— later  called  Hitlers,  but 
actually  antedating  Hltier— the 
German  geopoUtidans.  financial  wiz- 
ards such  as  Dr.  HJalmar  Schacht 
who  really  was  an  American  and  came 
here  and  was  able  to  raise  tremendous 
funds.  Some  of  our  principal  financial 
corporations  were  major  backers  of 
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Hitler  and  even  after  the  war  when  we 
look  at  the  hlsttwy  of  the  Mxalled  de- 
Naalflmfinti  procrama.  you  wiU  And  it 
is  a  aony  mea  becauae  theae  very 
same  intereata  came  back,  regrouped, 
and  they  abaolutely  prevented  de-Nast- 
ficatlon  and  the  cartels  reappeared, 
except  they  are  not  called  cartels  any 
loncer.  But  over  in  Basel.  Switaerland. 
where  you  have  the  so-called  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Settlements  of  which 
the  United  States  is  stIU  not  a 
member,  but  now  has  to  hat-ln-hand, 
as  our  leaden  of  finance  had  to  do  Just 
recently,  and  will  fo  as  sheep  to  be 
shorn  to  the  ectmomic  conference  next 
month  in  wliich  they  will  be  told. 
"Look,  we  are  going  to  put  bone  and 
fiber  as  well  as  blood  and  flesh  on  this 
little  skeleton  up  to  now  known  as  the 
European  currency  unit  and  the  Euro- 
pean monetary  fund." 

What  that  means  then  is  that  they 
are  formally  an^oring  down  the 
demise  of  the  American  dollar. 

What  doea  that  mean  to  you  and  to 
me?  Well,  you  do  not  have  to  be  an 
expert  to  know.  What  we  have  vaunt- 
ingly  boasted  as  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  and  as  the  chainnan  of 
the  Federal  Reaerve  Board  told  me.  he 
said.  "Well,  some  Americans  are  going 
to  be  adversely  Inipartwi  in  their 
standard  of  living." 

And  when  I  asked  him.  "Which 
Americans?"  I  wish  you  could  have 
been  there.  He  seemed  to  think  I  had 
insulted  him.  Well,  you  know  what 
Americans.  That  Is.  you  and  me.  That 
Is  anybody  but  the  David  Ro^efeller 
rlstirs  who  are  the  ones  reaUy  run- 
ntag  this  country  at  this  time,  because 
the  fate  of  this  country  is  predicated 
on  an  econwnic  well-being  that  is 
rooted  in  whether  or  not  you  have  a 
viable  participatory  democracy. 

So  how  come  this  pass?  Well,  we  ig- 
nored history.  We  ignored  that  that 
same  scheme  was  ocmcocted  by  Dr. 
HJalmar  Sdueht.  The  same  thing  was 
said  then.  If  we  do  not  lend  them  the 
credit,  they  will  not  be  able  to  buy  our 
products,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
when  we  extended  credit,  say.  to  Ger- 
many then,  the  German  financiers 
then  loaned  some  of  that  money  to 
the  Russians,  to  the  Russian  sUng- 
gUng  Bolshevik  government  in  order 
that  it  could  finance  some  of  its  5-year 
plans  and  other  *Hitn« 

We  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
post-World  War  n  era.  except  it  was 
refined.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
countries,  of  course,  have  disappeared 
since  World  War  H  and  are  different, 
but  the  essential  formula  is  the  same 
and  the  essential  result  is  the  same. 

What  some  of  the  European  leaders 
so  critically  and  so  arrogantly  have 
dismissed  as  Uncle  Sap— not  Uncle 
Sam.  but  Uncle  Sap— so  that  where 
are  we  here  in  this  Congress  at  this 
point.  Well,  my  advice  Is.  let  us  reaf- 
firm the  basic  revolutionary  princi- 
ples, still  revolutionary  as  exemplified 


in  the  first  five,  dx  or  seven  words  of 
the  Preamable  of  our  Constitution, 
which  says,  "We.  the  people",  not  "I. 
the  President"  or  "We.  the  Congress" 
or  "We.  the  Judiciary."  It  says.  "We. 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
the  ultimate  sovereign." 

Now.  when  you  say  that  nowadays, 
they  call  you  a  Socialist  They  call  you 
a  Cooununist  and  yet  this  is  what  the 
struggle  is  all  about  throughout  the 
world,  because  at  the  same  time  that 
the  w<H>ld  has  grown,  it  has  shrunk 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  margin  or  leeway  of 
time  for  fundammtal  errors  in  this 
world  of  the  1900's.  We  might  have 
been  able  to  temporise  in  the  middle 
twenties,  the  SOth  century,  but  not 
now.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxiur  of 
crass  misperoeptions  of  what  that  real 
world  is  to  the  south  of  us,  what  that 
real  world  is  across  the  seas,  whether 
it  Is  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic. 

Hearing  the  so^alled  discussions— I 
will  not  call  than  debate— there  has 
not  been  any  genuine  debate.  People 
are  afraid  in  America  today  because 
the  issue  will  be.  like  the  Presldait 
was  trjring  to  put  it  last  ni^t,  "Are 
you  unpatriotic?  Are  you  for  OMnmu- 
nism  or  against  it?  Are  you  loyal  or 
disloyal  to  your  leader?" 

Not  Is  this  program  right  or  wrong, 
is  this  policy  right  or  wrong.  Is  this 
issue  to  be  discussed  as  it  ought  to  be 
with  fuU-blown  debate?  Not  at  alL  We 
have  had  a  deterioration.  We  have  had 
a  decadence  of  discussion  in  and  out  of 
the  most  solemn  discussion  body,  such 
as  the  Congress. 

Why  Is  that?  Again,  we  come  ba^  to 
what  I  hear  so  often.  Look,  it  Is  fine  to 
be  a  statesman,  but  remember,  you 
have  got  to  get  leelected  every  2  years. 

The  tragedy  of  all  this  Is  that  it  re- 
flects a  basic  lade  of  faith  In  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  discernment  of  the  aver- 
age American  dtlaen. 

Let  me  say  to  you  by  way  of  advice 
to  my  fellow  privileged  members  of 
the  order  In  the  United  States,  the 
people  are  way  ahead  of  ua.  Tea.  we 
got  elected  and  some  of  us  have  been 
elected  and  reelected  and  elected  and 
reelected:  but  I.  for  one.  want  to  say 
that  I  have  never  forgotten  where  I 
come  from  or  why  I  am  here  and  that 
Is  that  enough  of  a  eroai  sectl<m  of 
dtliens  of  all  kinda,  from  aU  clawfs,  of 
all  colors,  were  reasonable  minded,  so- 
berminded,  resp<»isible  and  Just  plain 
hardworking  Am^icans  and  we  gave 
them  an  Issue  and  we  fought  the  issue. 
We  did  not  talk  a  fight.  We  have 
fought  a  fight  and  the  people  can  tell 
the  difference.  That  Is  all  I  can  bear 
testimony  to,  but  when  I  hear  all  the 
excuses,  all  the  sophistry  as  to  why 
even  though  it  is  a  calculated  course 
of  disaster,  It  cannot  be  done  differ- 
ently. 

The  historian,  Barbara  Tuchman, 
Just  finished  and  published  a  book 
that  I  would  recommend,  "The  March 


of  Folly."  it  Is  UUed.  She  U  intrigued 
and  develops  this  tremendous  thesis: 

Why  tliroughout  history  firon  Um  Trojan 
War  to  the  Vietiiain  War  do  govemmonta 
and  beadi  of  tovenunoits  de^ttc  aU  of  the 
known  f acU  and  the  lotie  Invohwd  will  per- 
■iat  tnaooune  that  la  unproduettve  of  good 
for  the  tovenuaent  and  ita  peoirie.  is 
counter  to  the  beat  intereata  of  tha  people, 
yet  atcadfaatly  peraiatont  In  a  calwilatert 
ooune  for  cataatrophe. 

Aa  she  says: 

In  government  thla  haa  liappened  more 
often  than  no.  wbereaa  in  other  realma  of 
human  activity  the  average  aeema  to  be  dif- 
ferent 

WeU.  that  was  the  first  part  of  the 
subject  matter,  that  Is.  if  we  are  going 
to  base  such  a  thing  as  a  $S16  Ullion 
defense  budget,  and  as  I  have  said  ad 
nauseum.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  de- 
fenae  budget.  I  consider  it  a  war 
budget  The  Preaident  has  been  Illegal- 
ly conducting  war,  not  oooe.  but  more 
than  once.  Presently  it  is  a  war  In  Cen- 
tral America  where  he  now  Is  spending 
several  million  dcdlars  a  day.  at  the 
same  time  that  he  Is  aridng  ua  to  tax 
the  American  people  for  the  greatest 
exponential  increase  In  so-called  de- 
fense or  military  spending,  while  he  Is 
asking  us  to  cut  out  housing. 

It  Is  all  right  to  give  other  countries 
$800  mllltoi— half  a  bUllosi  ddllai»-«o 
that  they  can  construct  housing  for 
their  dtlsens,  but  it  is  a  budget  buster. 
Tou  are  a  spender  recklessly  w>widlng 
the  money  if  you  advocate  holding  on 
to  the  national  housing  inrograms  on 
assisted  housing  for  the  poor  and  the 
moderate  income  that  today  now  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 
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No,  If  you  want  $250  mUllon  for  a 
modest  program  to  try  to  shelter  the 
homeless,  that  Is  budget-busting.  But 
if  you  have  $500  million,  some  of  it 
never  to  be  repaid,  some  of  it  to  be 
repaid  after  a  40-year  period  at  i  per- 
cent, it  Is  OK  to  ^ve  It  so  that  housing 
can  be  built  firom  the  Middle  East  to 
the  Far  East  and  in  between  and  In 
some  of  those  countries  to  the  south 
of  us.  I  think  that  is  a  perversion  of 
priorities. 

I  have  always  felt  charity  begins  at 
htnne.  There  is  an  old  saying  In  Span- 
ish that  I  will  not  repeat  In  Spanish 
because.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that 
It  Is  in  a  certain  way  not  proper,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  convey  the  significance 
except  to  those  that  speak  the  lan- 
guage. But  what  it  simply  says  Is  that 
you  can  be  a  great  light  out  in  the 
street,  a  great  beacon  of  light,  while  at 
home  you  are  total  darkness.  That  Is 
exactly  what  is  hmtening  to  us  on 
this  level,  the  most  vital  level,  because 
no  matter  what  we  do  domestically.  I 
will  tell  you,  my  colleagues,  you  can 
cut  out  all  of  the  so'^alled  social 
spending  right  now,  this  budget  can 
cut  out  housing,  it  could  even  cut  out 
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Social  Security,  and  everything 
that  you  call  iodal  pending,  nonde- 
fense,  and  you|wlll  still  have  a  defidt 
of  over  $S5  bOlion. 

Why  Is  thaii?  Why?  Why  did  our 
country  suddenly  evolve  this  monu- 
mental, monstibus  domestic  deficiency 
known  as  the  national  defidt.  and 
which  the  Preaident  says  we  have  to 
look  forward  to  for  the  next  at  least 
and  possibly  5.  but  at  least  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,  $200  bUllon  or  more? 

This  Is  whileloompletely  overtooking 
the  $140  bOUoii  defidt  in  international 
trade  where  odr  agricultural  products 
had  been  the  dnly  source  of  our  keep- 
ing an  economic  balance  there,  and 
even  a  litUe  sufplus  now  and  then.  But 
that  is  gone.  Tlat  is  gone. 

This  Is  irtiy  Ihe  farm  crisis.  Hie  im- 
mediate trlggeflng  was  what?  The  fact 
that  China  reqeged  on  its  purchase  of 
0  mlllkm  metric  tons  of  wheat.  It  ren- 
eged last  year.  We  had  the  immediate 
consequences. 

Where  Is  the  farm  crisis  In  the 
wheat  bill?  W1M>  talks  about  that? 

That  was  a  oelebrated  deal  that  the 
Presldait  mad^,  stmie  of  it  in  secret, 
which  he  still  has  not  divulged  to  the 
American  Conkress  or  the  American 
people.  And^at  is  what  was  the 
secret  deal  wlm  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment of  ChnuL 

If  it  is  all  right  to  enter  into  a  deal 
with  that  Comtnunist  ooimtty.  what  li 
wrong  in  lettlns  a  meager  government 
that  happens  l|o  have  two  or  three  so- 
called  Marxist{Leninlsts  in  its  govern- 
ment In  Nlcari«ua?  I  fan  to  see  the 
difference.  If  are  are  going  to  go  to 
war,  as  we  are  ^already,  if  we  ate  going 
to  further  confmit  our  youth  and  our 
treasury  to  those  JuniOes  of  Central 
America  because  we  want  and  demand 
ideological  purity,  then  I  say  all  is  lost, 
all  is  lost 

But  I  think  |that  if  any  one  of  my 
colleagues  goe*  out  and  really,  really 
(llnniisra  it  with  the  pe<n»le,  he  will 
find  that  thejn^have  entirdy  different 
notiims  about  that. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  what  is  hap- 
pening here  td  us?  We  know  what  Is 
hi^ipening  no^  to  the  farm  UlL  We 
know  what  faA^  happened  to  the  rust 
bilL  We  know  What  Is  In  the  making  Is 
the  other,  because  the  avwage  interest 
rate  at  which  a  litUe  Inislnessman 
must  b(»Tow  pnoney  In  order  to  fi- 
nance a  little  meager  inventory— and  I 
am  talking  about  real  small  business- 
men. I  am  not  talking  about  the  UJ9L 
Chamber  of  Cfmunerce  definition  of  a 
small  buainesK  I  am  talking  about  a 
real  small  bi;^ines8man  In  America, 
that  comer  deaners,  the  grocery  store 
that  stUl  has  4iom  and  pop  or  the  pri- 
vate littie  groeery  store  in  the  nel^- 
borhood.  I  ami  talking  about  the  littie 
car  dealer  Mai  Is  trying  to  stay  alive 
and  is  stiU  a  meager  littie  agency.  I  am 
talking  about  the  other  real  small 
business  men  (fhat  you  and  I  deal  with 
in  our  ordinal  American  life.  They 
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have  to  pay  usurious,  exorbitant  ratea 
of  Interest  They  cannot  stay  in  busi- 


We  have  more  businesses  going  out 
and  have  for  the  last  1  year  and  3 
months  than  we  had  durhig  the.De- 
prwlon.  Of  course,  there  are  nune 
buslncases  and  there  are  more  Ameri- 
can people  now  than  during  the  De- 
preaslon  But  what  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  we  will  be  like  we  were 
during  the  ^Hetnamese  war,  that  as 
long  as  It  was  that  poor  kid,  the  one 
who  could  not  afford  to  go  to  college, 
or  he  could  not  afford  to  go  to  Har- 
vard and  take  that  very  st^histlcated 
course  on  how  to  dude  the  draft  that 
got  drafted  and  died  in  Vietnam. 

What  good  did  it  do?  My  votoe  was 
the  same  in  1065. 1  was  the  first  to  get 
up  here  on  floor.  Sure,  there  was  no 
TV  coverage,  but  I  still  got  up  and  I 
repwted  In  August  1965  that  those  In 
the  line  of  action,  or  apt  to  be  in 
action,  or  had  been  in  action  In  Viet- 
nam In  August  1965.  over  45  percent 
were  draftees. 

Who  got  up  In  the  Congress  and  said 
it  li  wrong  to  cuiscript  an  unwilling 
Amoican  into  an  undeclared  war  out- 
side of  the  continental  United  States? 
I  was  kMriced  upon  as  a  radical  even 
though  I  did  not  get  up  and  double  my 
fist  and  say  "Hey.  hey,  LBJ,  how  many 
baUea  have  you  killed  today." 

But  among  the  administration  cir- 
cles then  and  the  Presidential  drdes,  I 
was  kind  of  questionable,  of  doubtful 
lojralty  because  I  was  raising  these 
Issues.  I  still  am. 

Oh.  there  may  not  be  a  draft  going 
on  now,  but  it  is  there.  It  Is  waiting  in 
the  wings.  And  its  reimpodtion  along 
the  same  unjust  lines,  it  Is  there,  it  is 
the  potential  Nobody  wants  to  ad- 
dreas  that  issue  now.  Nobody  wanted 
to  even  then.  It  was  in  1967  whm  the 
Draft  Act  came  up  for  extensltm  that  I 
got  up  in  the  well  of  this  House  and 
offered  a  little  simple  amendmmt— 
really.  It  was  not  necessary— but  it  was 
my  way  of  reminding  my  colleagues 
that  when  tiiat  original  Draft  Act  was 
first  passed  by  one  vote  In  1941  before 
December  7,  the  only  reason  they  fi- 
nally got  that  one  vote  was  that  they 
had  to  put  a  dause  in  there  that  said 
that  notwithstanding  any  provid<Has 
of  that  act  no  unwilling  American 
could  be  craiscripted  against  his  will  to 
serve  outside  of  the  continental 
United  States,  except  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  or  otherwise  ex- 
presdy  provided  so  by  the  Congress.  I 
say  that  is  still  an  issue.  I  certahily 
thought  so.  And  when  I  brought  up 
the  statistics  that  over  45  percent  of 
thoae  we  were  asking  to  die.  or  be 
maimed  and  hurt  woe  draftees, 
where  were  the  pros?  They  certainly 
were  smart  enough  to  know  where  to 
stay  out  of  it 

Who  cared?  It  was  not  until  later 
whm  the  draft  had  used  itself  and  the 
casualties  started  coming  in.  the  near 


100  a  wedc  then  aU  of  a  sudden  It 
looked  as  if  some  of  those  exemptions 
would  have  to  be  cut  out  and  It  looked 
as  if  that  upper  middle  dass  young 
man  was  about  to  be  called  in.  that 
you  started  getting  telegrams  and  let- 
ters from  corpmmte  chiefs  saying 
"Hey.  Mr.  President  what  are  we 
doing  here  now?  We  had  better  think 
It  over." 

Well,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing 
economically.  The  only  difference  is 
this:  These  invisible  unemployed,  most 
of  them  now  have  been  unemployed 
for  mme  than  18  months,  they  are  in- 
visible  rl^t  now  but  they  now  amount 
to  10  million  plus.  Well,  you  say  that  is 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  Well,  so  was  that 
number  who  were  in  Vietnam  In  1965. 
It  was  a  drop  in  the  bucket  according 
to  some  oommmts  I  heard  from  my 
coUeaguea. 

I  remember  at  a  White  House  tvief- 
ing  that  President  Johnson  caUed.  and 
he  was  saying,  "I  am  getting  all  of  this 
criticism  from  the  hawks,  and  I  have 
my  own  Senator  from  Texas,  John 
Tower,  saying  /Bomb  Haiphang*  and 
'Mine  Haiphong*  and  then  I  have  over 
here  Senator  Church,"  and  he  pointed 
to  Senator  Church  who  was  present 
and  he  said.  "They  want  me  to  go  easy 
or  pull  out" 

a  1800 

"And  you  iust  heard  the  Joint 
Chiefk  of  Staff  of  the  Navy  point  out 
what  was  involved  and  the  casualties 
are  coming."  One  of  my  colleagues  got 
up  and  said.  "Mr.  Preddent  what  are 
you  worried  about?  Why  that  figure  of 
65,  last  wedc  was.  shucks,  much  less 
than  the  total  traffic  fatalities  In  our 
country  for  the  same  period."  That 
was  the  reasoning. 

Well,  the  rest  Is  history,  but  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  roieating  the  errors. 
We  have  learned  nothing,  as  I  have 
said  we  are  like  the  Bourbon  kings  of 
old:  we  have  learned  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing.  Amadng.  in  the  days 
of  so-called  democracy  which  were  not 
even  dimly  visualized  at  that  time, 
when  the  men  wrote  the  most  revolu- 
ti<mary  words  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind, those  first  seven  words  In  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution,  "We  the 
pec^ile  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
form  a  more  peal ect  union,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquility":  it  said  "We  the 
people."  That  was  really  revolutionary 
because  every  government  in  the 
world  was  ruled  by  divine  right  kings 
or  esars  or  potentates;  and  it  stiU  is 
the  most  radical  revolutionary  word 
today. 

Let  us  go  to  the  second  phase  of  my 
advice  to  the  privileged  orders  and  my 
colleagues,  what  you  are  about  to 
emerge  into  south  of  the  border. 

It  has  been  so  remote  to  the  over- 
whelming prqwnderant  number  of 
Americans.  Wtusa  we  have  the  ques- 
tion of  Immigration  laws  and  reforms. 
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every  one  of  our  acts  has  been  out  of 
fear,  an  Inordinate  fear.  Never  has  It 
been  based  by  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  these  members 
as  a  reality  along  the  border  or  for 
that  matter  along  our  shores.  We 
forget,  because  of  the  publicity  given 
the  southern  borders,  that  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  illegal  flow  of  immi- 
grants into  this  country  Is  not  across 
the  Mexican  border. 

We  have  one  of  the  heaviest  Asian  U- 
legal  immigrations  into  this  country 
and  jret  it  Is  relatively  unnoticed  or  un- 
reported. Tet  in  shaping  the  laws  here 
there  is  oblivion  as  to:  First,  the  Imme- 
diate thing;  and  second,  the  underly- 
ing cause.  Nobody  talks  about  why. 
And  what  can  the  resources  of  the 
Naticm  do.  both  short-term  and  long- 
term?  I  have  not  heard  any  discussion. 

I  have  offered  bUls  as  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Ricoao.  in  this  well,  if  I  have  gotten 
up  often,  if  I  have  been  critical  and  if  I 
have  said  so  of  fundamental  policies 
and  {nograms.  I  have  also  always  of- 
fered suggestions,  either  through  reso- 
lutiCHi  or  a  bill  or  an  amendment.  And 
tot  over  18  years.  weU  more  than  that, 
because  1965  was  the  famoiu  day  in 
August  that  the  Congress  approved 
and  sent  to  the  President,  who.  with 
great  fanfare,  went  and  sii^ied  the  biU 
at  the  foot  of  the  SUtue  of  Liberty, 
the  great  immigration  law  that  was 
supposed  to  end  every  problem  In 
1905. 

I  got  up  right  here  In  that  seat  and 
was  the  only  voice  raising  an  objection 
to  an  amendment  offered  then  by  a 
Minnesota  Representative,  for  the 
first  time  placing  a  quota  on  Western 
Hemisphere  countries.  I  asked  him  the 
rationale.  He  said.  "We  want  to  treat 
every  country  equally."  I  said,  and  this 
Is  all  In  the  Rioobb.  it  Is  not  what  I  am 
saying  now.  an  afterthou^t.  I  said. 
"Do  you  mean  you  want  to  put  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  or  United 
States.  Mexico,  and  Canada,  the  only 
two  omtigwNiB  nations  fate  has  de- 
creed wiU  share  this  part  of  the  North 
American  continent,  you  want  to  put 
ttiem  oi  an  equal  footing  with  Ice- 
land?" And  he  answered  fnmi  that 
wen.  "Tes.  indeed." 

I  knew  it  was  no  use.  We  were  in  a 
state  of  mind,  you  cannot  reason,  you 
cannot  debate  when  you  are  in  that 
state  of  mind.  And  I  predicted.  I  said. 
"Well.  I  wHl  appeal  to  the  very  near 
future  bef  ewe  jrou  will  see  a  real  prob- 
lem, because  it  Is  folly.  It  is.  Anybody 
who  knows  the  reality  of  the  history 
of  that  part  of  our  country  and  the  re- 
ality of  drcumstanoes."  So  subsequent 
to  that  when  the  problem  did  begin  to 
emerge  and  you  began  to  have  those 
that  Just  could  not  or  were  not  about 
to  wait  the  lawful  quota  list  In  Mexico, 
they  started  crossing  the  border.  I 
then  introduced,  especially  when  the 
economic  situation  in  Mexico  reached 
the  fact  and  the  proportion  where  it  Is 


today.  50-peroent  unemployment.  50- 
peroent  rate  of  inflation  and  with  the 
labor  force  getting  an  average,  each 
year,  of  a  number  that  exceeds  by 
about  1.000  percent  the  ability  of  the 
Mexican  economy  to  absorb.  I  then 
proposed  what  I  have  proposed  every 
Congress  since  then.  Including  this 
one.  a  bilateral  development  bank  tai- 
lored on  the  private  banking  system.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  one  of  these  govern- 
mental things,  that  would  be  targeting 
the  border  area  cm  our  side.  Since  1983 
and  I  amended  it.  so  it  would  have  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  aoo  miles  of  our 
border  inside,  because  we  now  have 
often  20-peroent  unemidoyment  along 
the  Mexican  border,  you  have  many 
businesses  that  have  gone  out  with  the 
financial  ivessures  in  Mexico.  So.  the 
development  bank  would  provide  re- 
sources and  would  concentrate,  of 
course,  on  the  Mexican  side,  on  the 
basis  that  for  every  Job  we  help  create 
there  we  have  (me  less  illegal  coming 
over  here. 

But  up  to  now  we  are  stiU  struggling 
with  it.  I  think  this  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed. I  think  unless  and  untU  we 
have  a  bilateral  effort,  not  only  on 
economic  but  on  Immigration  matters 
generally,  the  situatimi  will  never  be 
controlled,  even  minimally  restrained. 
I  have  studied  this  matter  throughout 
the  world,  whether  It  was  In  Europe  or 
nwwe.  Germany  and  Spain.  Of 
course  in  those  countries  they  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  constitutional 
rights.  So  their  treatment  of  their  Im- 
ported Italian  workers,  Algerian  work- 
ers, some  Spanish  wmliers,  has  been 
horrible.  But  they  have  the  same 
problem.  They  used  them  In  a  time  of 
need,  and  they  did  not  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  them  so  they  kicked  them 
out  willy-nilly.  We  have  a  lot  of  resent- 
ment, persistent  hatred.  I  had  a  call  in 
San  Antonio  and  I  had  two  letters 
from  individuals  who  said,  "What  are 
you  worried  about,  the  iUegals?  If  you 
want  to  sUq)  it  Just  shoot  them  when 
they  try  to  cross  the  border." 

Well,  if  we  want  to  go  that  way.  that 
is  one  thing.  I  am  sss<imlng  though 
that  we  have  not  been  taken  over  by 
the  Nasis  yet.  that  our  sjrstem  of  Oov- 
emment  is  not  predicated  on  that 
which  we  went  out  and  fought  and 
shed  blood  to  keep  away  from  our 
shores. 

So  I  am  predicating  it  on  humanitar- 
ian and  civilised  interaction  between 
dvUiaed  governments.  What  I  have 
said  is  very  simple.  Unless  and  until 
the  UJB.  Oovemment  and  Mexican 
Government  get  together  on  a  bilater- 
al understanding,  nothing  Is  going  to 
happen.  This  has  been  true  in  those 
countries  where  you  have  this  phe- 
nomenon. It  has  been  true  in  Hong 
Kong  where  you  had  the  nearest  par- 
aUeL  Mainland  China  was  sending  in 
thousands  of  Illegals  Just  massing  in 
Hong  Kong,  using  up  public  facilities, 
eating  up  their  resources  and  it  was 


not  until  some  6  or  7  years  that  finally 
the  mainland  Chinese  Government 
came  In  and  Joined  the  H<nig  Kcmg 
Government  that  they  finally  man- 
aged to  control  the  situation,  even 
though  Hong  Kong  had  and  still  has 
strict  identification  card  requirements. 
Every  person  In  Hong  Kong  must 
carry  an  I  J>.  card.  But  I  have  seen  the 
similarity  in  i»oblems,  and  how  it  was 
not  unto  both  governments  involved 
had  a  directly  bilateral  understanding 
In  an  attempt  to  try  to  resolve  the 
problem,  that  you  really  did.  But  our 
current  problems  are  based  on  the 
very,  very  erroneous  and  outmoded 
and  failed  policies  of  the  past,  where 
we  could  have  Calvin  OooUdge  sending 
the  Marines  to  Nicaragua,  occupying 
that  country  for  9  years,  leaving  the 
heritage  of  the  Somoaa  regime  that  we 
imposed  and  kept  for  40  yean  and  also 
building  up  their  National  Guard,  the 
soldiers  to  keep  it  In  power.  The  very 
name  Sandlno  evokes  their  crastant 
reminder  that  they  were  Invaded.  San- 
dlno was  the  resistance  leader  of  that 
day. 

a  1810 

And  what  did  you  have  then?  Tou 
had  Mexican  presidents.  They  were 
revoluti<Hiary  presldeots  like  EUas 
Calles,  sending  Mexican  mariel  to  help 
Sandlno  resist  the  Marines.  It  took  us 
0  years  then. 

We  have  Invaded  Nicaragua  six 
times  in  the  20th  Century.  So  we  have 
got  to  remember  that  those  policies, 
they  worked  then  because  it  was  a 
more  primitive  existence  at  the  time. 
They  will  not  w«wk  now.  The  world 
has  changed.  It  has  changed  all  over, 
but  It  certainly  includes  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

When  we  talk  about  a  general  term 
such  as  Latin  America,  we  are  really 
ctmfusing  the  issue.  What  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  is  the  omduet  of  direct 
American  Intervention.  Logistically 
and  practically  speaking,  there  is  not  a 
professional  military  that  will  tell  you 
that  it  win  take  leas  than  100.000  of 
our  troops. 

Then  what  have  you  got?  Let  us 
assume  we  knodied  out  the  Sandinista 
regime.  Who  is  gidng  to  govern  Iflcara- 
gua?  Do  we  think  that  we  can  Impose 
successfully  the  so-called  Contras  or 
rebels.  85  percent  or  better  of  whom 
are  ex-S(»noalstas?  Bitterly  hated  to 
this  day? 

What  it  win  Involve  now  is  our 
American  soUders  going  in  very  much 
like  in  Vietnam,  where  the  soUder  was 
compened  to  klU  men,  women.  chO- 
dren.  peasants,  grandfathers,  grand- 
mothers, because  they  are  aU  armed. 
If  the  Sandinista  regime  were  afraid  of 
Its  people,  it  would  not  have  turned 
out  the  profusion  of  arms  to  every 
hamlet,  to  every  peasant,  to  every 
housewife  in  Managua  itself.  If  you 
visit  Managfia  and  you  go  into  the  In- 
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terior  of  the  diy,  you  wlU  see  wndbag 
locations,  you  wfll  see  barracks  and 
complete  setup  to  fcdst  any  invaalon. 

They  fully  tdtptitX  an  American  inva- 
sion, and  I  can  see  why,  because  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  that  We  have  not 
invested  $S  bOlion  in  Just  V^  years 
Just  to  train  Satvadoran  troops  In  Hon- 
duras. And  I  h4te  to  see  this  because  I 
beUeve  it  is  unaeoessary.  I  beUeve  that 
I  was  Impelledl  to  meak  for  the  first 
ttane,  even  thoggh  my  name  Is  what  It 
is,  X  have  nevek*  considered  myself  an 
expert;  why,  ihy  goodness,  I  do  not 
even  ocmslder  i^yself  an  expert  of  local 
pontics  In  8a^  Antonio.  Mudt  less 
those  of  Mexko  or  any  other  eountry 
south  of  the  boMer. 

I  have  been  cnarged  with  knowledge, 
information  toat  is  of  impeccahle 
nature  that  led  me  to  speak  out  for 
the  first  time  da  April  1, 1980.  and  the 
President  was  not  Ronald  Reagan;  it 
was  Jtauny  Carter.  My  message  was 
identical,  the  ^ame.  My  reoonimenda' 
tlon  was  the  saaie  as  it  is  now. 

If  I  had  my  ^ray,  even  now,  I  would 
pun  every  American  soldier  out  In- 
stead of  the  MM  tanks  that  we  sent 
down  there  laA  week  or  so  fftm  the 
Texas  National  Guard,  I  would  send 
water  ♦■"^  Instead  of  soldiers,  I 
would  send  doqtors,  nurses,  teadiers.  I 
would  stimulate  the  rellgioiis  mlaslan- 
aries  that  have{been  there:  Rotestant. 
Catholic  i^ko  tiave  been  murdered  by 
the  very  forces!  we  have  ftaianeed  In  El 
Salvador  and  U  other  places. 

I  would  pull  them  out  because  I 
think  we  woul^  be  way  ahead.  If  we 
would  not  do  that  then  I  thtak  we 
could  do  more  iood  If  we  were  to  take 
those  $2  taaua^  Idus  that  we  have  al- 
ready mient  tall  this  venture  stnoe  the 
buildup  SH  years  ago,  and  I  would  con- 
vert it  to  $1  tola,  and  I  would  put 
them  on  C-180's  and  I  would  Just 
bomb  the  counny  with  dollar  bOls. 

This  is  what  I  told  one  of  nealdent 
Johnson's  ehl^  advisers  In  1968,  and 
they  almost  ibrew  me  out  of  the 
plane.  I  think]  that  If  we  had  done 
that  we  ixobafdy  would  be  better  off 
than  what  It  turned  out  to  be. 

I  say  that  U  we  Ignore  the  funda- 
mentals that  aire  Involved,  whether  it 
is  these  an-imnortant  questions  of  the 
economy,  of  tM  international  trade,  of 
our  financial  |  instttutlonal  setups 
which,  as  I  hafe  said,  may  be  beyond 
redemption.      | 

How  are  the|  people,  even  through 
the  Congress,  going  to  regain  control 
of  their  flnantml  future?  Are  we  going 
to  have  to  getlup  in  arms  and  knock 
out  the  Federal  Reserve?  That  would 
be  ridiculous.  I  would  not  adtise  it  if 
we  reach  that  po\at,  thai  there  is  no 
use  talking  about  anythtaig. 

I  am  StiU  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
win  not  oonttalue  to  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibinty  tai  Ihat  respect  I  am  stQl 
opUmistlc  and  hope  that  perhaps 
before  catastrophe,  we  can  even  have 
a  congwwsionally  mandated  audit  of 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  you 
cannot  get  today. 

As  ffer  as  I  know,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  does  not  have  an  inqiec- 
tor  generaL  I  found  Uiat  out  when  I 
brought  out  what  I  consider  to  be  (me 
of  the  most  insidious  things  happen- 
ing In  America  history,  and  that  was 
the  leaking  of  confidential  informa- 
tion by  the  Open  Mai^et  Committee, 
which  developed  and  inured  to  the 
enormous  profit  of  many  financial  in- 
stitutions. 


MRS.  ONIE  B.  CUK'IVINGER 


Ofr.  HUBBARD  aAed  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
qieak  today  in  tribute  to  and  in 
memory  of  a  longtime  friend  of  mine. 
Mrs.  Onle  B.  Curtsinger  of  Fancy 
Fum.  KT.  who  died  <m  January  16  of 
this  year  at  the  age  of  87. 

Mrs.  Onle  Curtsinger  was  a  lif  el(»ig 
Democrat  She  was  a  respected,  influ- 
ential lady  in  her  native  town  of 
Fancy  Farm  in  Graves  County.  KY. 

The  widow  of  Ludan  J.  Curtsinger. 
Sr..  since  World  War  L  she  was  com- 
missloned  a  Kentucky  Colonel  many 
years  ago  and  devoted  much  of  her  life 
to  politics  and  go(xl  government 

Mrs.  Onle  Curtsinger  was  an  active 
member  of  the  St  Jerome  Catholic 
Church  in  Fancy  Farm  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Legiim  auxU- 
lary.  I  cannot  say  enough  about  this 
great  lady  who  is  missed  dearly  by  her 
family  and  many  friends.  If  an  people 
were  as  devoted  to  azul  conscientious 
abimt  our  country  and  our  future  as 
Onle  Curtsinger.  America  would  be  an 
even  better  place  to  Uve. 

Surviving  are  her  tan  Ludan  J.  Curt- 
staiger,  Jr..  of  ^Hngo,  KY;  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Mildred  Hayden  <»f  Fancy 
Farm.  KY;  a  sister,  Mrs.  MaybeUe  'Wl- 
lett  of  Fteicy  Farm,  KY;  and  seven 
grandehfldren  and  three  great-grand- 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  this  outstand- 
ing wiitaifjriMi  who  was  an  Inspira- 
tlon  to  those  of  us  ^i^o  knew  her. 


REPORT  ON  TRAVEL  SEBONAR 
CONDUCTED  BY  CENTER  FOR 
GLOBAL  SERVICE  AND  EDUCA- 
TION. AUGSBURG  COLLEGE, 
MINNEAPO^JS,  BIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wbkr] 
is  recognlwwl  fbr  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
few  days  this  House  wiU  be  asked  to 
vote  on  an  important  issue,  perhaps 
the  most  tanportant  foreign  policy 
issue  that  this  Congress  wiU  be  consid- 
ering. That  being  aid  to  the  donocrat- 


ic  resistance  forces  known  as  the  Con- 
tras in  Nicaragua. 

This  subject  of  course,  hks  spurred 
a  great  deal  of  discussi(m  in  the  House 
itself  snd  across  the  countrjrside. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  inf otma- 
tion  being  given  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress t(xiay  ftom  the  populace  at  large 
cnnes  ftom  individuals  who  have  re- 
cently traveled  to  Central  America, 
particularly  to  Nic«ragua.  mainly  with 
American  church  groims. 

I  had  tiie  opportunity  to  visit  Cen- 
tral America,  including  a  visit  to  Nica- 
.ragna  recenOy,  (m  a  factfinding  tour 
with  (Hir  colleague  frtmi  Calif(wnla, 
BoaDoBVAii. 

One  of  the  things  we  found  down 
there  from  the  people  in  Nicaragua, 
particularly  the  peoide  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  a  deep  concern  about  the 
biased  nature  of  the  inf ormatton  givm 
to  American  church  groups  visiting 
Nicaragua. 

In  this  q»edal  order  what  I  would 
like  to  do  Is  introduce  a  report  submit- 
ted to  me  by  (me  of  my  ocmstituents 
and  by  another  w<muui  Uving  in  the 
State  of  Montana  oa  a  tour  that  they 
Uxtk  of  Nicaragua  WBOomanA  by  a  Lu- 
theran diurch  group. 

I  fiommmd  it  to  my  coUeagues  be- 
cause I  think  that  it  shows  that  we 
should  be  somewhat  skeptical  of  the 
informaU(»  conveyed  to  our  constitu- 
ents and  the  American  public  as  a 
whole  (m  the  tours  that  they  take  of 
Central  America  under  the  auspices  of 
certain  churches. 

Tills  is  the  report  oa  the  travel  semi- 
nar c(mducted  by  the  Center  for 
CHobal  Service  and  "EOstcaUaa  of  Augs- 
burg College,  in  Minneapolis.  MN.  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Unda  Westrom  of 
Elbow  Lake.  MN.  and  Jane  Otten  of 
Montana;  two  of  the  women  that  were 
part  of  this  trip.  It  was  submitted  to 
me  aa  March  20, 1985. 

D  1.820 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
reading  into  the  ItmoamD  the  introduc- 
tion and  summary  of  the  report  so 
that  my  coUeagues  can  have  I  think  a 
taste  of  the  kind  of  inf  ormatton  that  is 
available  to  them  in  this  report 
IiR*oDOcn<»i  «in  SumuuiT 

The  travel  Mmlnan  ipooKwed  by  tbe 
American  Lutheraa  Ctauich  Women  and  or- 
ganised and  condiirtert  by  tbe  Center  (or 
Olotal  Senrtoe  and  Educstlon.  Anssbuig 
CoUete  in  MtameapoUs.  are  not  obJectlTe 
educatiooal  experiences  deetsned  to  aquatot 
wonen  with  the  problems  of  Central  Amer- 
in  ai  they  are  puipwted  to  be.  They  are  in- 
stead two  weeks  of  Intensive  antl-Unlted 
States  pro^andinMa  Indoctrination. 

The  piupoae  of  this  report  by  Unda  Wes- 
trom of  BSbow  lAke.  Minnesota,  and  Jane 
Otten  of  Biff oric  Montana,  is  to  reoofd  our 
experiences  on  one  such  seminar  In  the 
hope  It  will  alert  othen  about  the  true 
nature  of  these  trips. 

We  were  part  of  a  group  of  twelve  women 
who  partfcrlpstfd  in  the  Travel  Seminar  en- 
titled "Mezieo.  El  Salvador  and  mcaragua^ 
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In  Ulm/koK  A  View 
"  oonducted  November  7  tbrouch 
SI.  19M.  Wk  BWt  for  tbe  first  time  at  the 
airpoit  In  Mezloo  City  where  the  group 
toiether.  Upon  letttnc  fqwahitwi  we 
re  had  ilmllar  mottvatloaa  for 
beliw  there.  We  had  aome  knowledge  and 
eomiderable  interest  in  the  area  and  we  had 
a  derire  to  Jiacofer  which  of  the  many  oon- 
fUettaw  reporto  about  It  were  true.  We  also 
ahared  aome  ikeptleiBm  about  the  preaenta- 
ttoo  in  the  Center's  brochure  which  states 
the  goal  of  the  Seminar  was:  "to  Introduce 
partlrtpanU  to  the  reality  of  poverty  »nd  in- 
justice in  Latin  America,  to  examine  the 
root  causes  of  these  ccndltlotis  and  to  re- 
flect on  our  responsibilities  as  ChiMlan 
woman  in  aUevlatlnc  hunger  while  working 
for  social  and  poUtkal  change." 

The  woown  In  our  group  come  from  Ohio, 
Minnesota.  Iowa.  South  DakoU  and  Mon- 
tana. Most  were  leaden  in  their  churches, 
and  they  were  all  stnoere  and  genuinely  oon- 
oemed  about  Central  America  but  they  had 
lltUe  or  no  background  knoiriedge  about  the 
area.  lU  history.  iU  people  or  United  States 
policy  there.  What  little  information  they 
had.  had  been  sent  by  the  CentCT  prior  to 
the  trip  and  It  supported  the  organisers' 
Mas.  In  other  words  the  group  was  soaoepta- 
ble  and  open  to  tnfluenw!  by  the  tour  lead- 
ers and  the  Instructors  along  the  way. 

The  group  assembled  in  Mezloo  where  we 
spent  fhre  days  at  AngrtMirg  Bouse  in  Cuer- 
navaca.  n«m  there  we  went  to  B  Sahrador 
whoe  we  stayed  at  the  Alameda  Hotel  in 
San  Salvador.  We  remained  there  three 
days  and  were  basted  by  members  of  the 
Bcsurrectlon  Lutheran  Church.  We  spent 
the  remaining  six  days  in  Managua.  Nkarar 
gua.  where  we  lived  at  another  Augsburg 
House. 

The  staff  of  the  Augsburg  Houses  were 
our  instructors.  They  were  VJB.  etOaum  .  .  . 
capable  and  articulate  young  men  and 
women  who  acted  as  our  guides,  toterpreters 
and  teaeheis  and  who  demonstrated  aside 
from  their  oonesm  for  the  poor  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  Ubetatkm  Theology  and  the 
Marxist  Revolnntlonary  movement. 

During  the  two  week  period  our  group  was 
subject  to  ineeasant  thinly  disgulaed  Indoe- 
*«~«»«—  The  root  cauae  of  poverty  in  Cen- 
tral America  was  the  United  Statsa  and  iU 
evil  capitalistlr  system.  The  sodo-poUtlcal 
system  which  would  rescue  the  area  would 
come  tram  the  Mandst  revolution  as  exem- 
idifled  bv  the  Sandinistas  and  validated  by 
Christianity  as  defined  by  Uberatlon  Theol- 
ogy. Prtsldent  Reagan  waa  pictured  as  an 
evil  man  wwnparahle  to  Herod  seeking  to 
km  the  tnfaat  Jesus. 

There  was  no  balance.  There  waa  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  trip  leaden  to  rep- 
at  VS.  policy  or  UA  support  of  the 
We  were  exposed  to  a  total  of  45 
of  which  only  7  spoke  from  a  pro 
U.a  perspective  and  we  were  conditioned  to 
'dtaftrust  them  before  and  after  they  spoke  to 
us. 

Joel  Mugge.  the  Center's  dtreotor.  ae- 
knowledgm  this  slanted  perspective.  In  a 
Minneapolis  Tribune  interview  be  aitaltted 
the  program  "does  have  a  bias."  and  "The 
staff  in  gsncral  sses  pidleiss  of  the  VJB.  gov- 
ermnent  as  too  militaristic  and  too  Interven- 
tknaUst."  This  we  found  to  be  a  remarkable 
undefstatement! 

Durtv  the  several  "reflection  and  evalua- 
tion" aearioiM  In  the  course  of  the  trip  our 
taMtracton  urged  us  to  report  what  we  aw. 
what  we  heard  and  how  we  felt  when  we  re- 
turned home.  Sinee  our  view  of  the  trip  Is 
probably  very  different  from  the  otbw  par- 


ticipants and  not  what  the  Center  expected 
from  us.  we  are  pleased  to  comply  with  their 
request  by  writing  this  Joint  report  about 
what  we  saw,  what  we  heard  and  how  we 
felt 

Mr.  apfker.  at  ttala  poiiit  in  the 
Rhxmo)  I  will  tnaert  the  body  of  the 
report  by  Linda  Weatrom  and  Jane 
Otten: 

MAmpuunoai  Aim  laaoeiBDunaii 

Early  In  the  trip,  and  even  befbre  it  start- 
ed, we  reallaed  the  partldpanU  ndght  be 
subjerted  to  some  manipulalton  and  indoc- 
trination 

One  technique  was  to  make  us  feel  inse- 
cure end  apprdienslve  and  to  put  us  In  a  de- 
fensive frame  of  mind. 

"Ijim*.  In  a  pre-trip  orientation  meeting 
held  at  the  Center  Headquarters  at  Augs- 
burg College  in  Minneapolis  they  emphar 
siaed  bow  we  would  be  feeling  during  the 
trip.  We  woe  encouraged  to  vocallae  our 
"fears"  and  to  record  them  in  our  Journals. 
We  were  then  given  the  assurance  that  they 
were  in  touch  with  the  State  Department 
and  it  it  asemed  unsafe  we  would  not  go  Into 
these  countries.  (It  Is  ironic  that  the  Center 
staff  trusted  the  State  Department  In  mat- 
ters of  our  physical  safety  but  did  not  trust 
Ite  motives  or  poUoes  relative  to  Central 
Amerda) ...  We  were  warned  particularly 
about  B  Salvador.  We  were  UM  that  the 
Bible  is  considered  subversive  material 
there  ...  We  were  told  that  we  would  prob- 
ably be  followed  while  in  the  country;  that 
our  hotel  rooms  might  be  bugged  and  our 
belongs  searched.  We  were  urged  to  be  as  In- 
conspleuoua  as  possible  while  there  .  .  . 
Furthermore  the  staff  warned  us  that  we 
probably  would  be  body  searched  in  the  UJS. 
Bmfratil*-  we  would  visit  ...  We  were  told 
we  would  be  asked  by  customs  upon  our 
return  whether  or  not  we  bad  visited  any 
farms  and  we  should  answer  no  because  we 
would  not  be  on  a  real  farm.  We  did  visit  a 
real  farm  despite  what  they  said." 

The  staff  paople  Isading  our  group  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  their  own  fedlnci 
durtv  the  trip.  In  fact  It  seemed  they  delib- 
erately revealed  and  exaggerated  them  In 
order  te  Infhiennf  our  own  feelings.  For  ex- 
anurie.  they  sscmed  genuinely  apprehensive 
about  our  stay  In  B  Salvador.  In  retrospect 
we  understand  why,  since  by  predisposition 
our  group  was  bostHe  te  the  government 
and  the  authorities  probably  knew  tt  and 
would  have  been  JustUled  tai  keeping  taba  on 
us.  In  any  caae.  our  guides  ■ueeeeded  in 
building  tension  snd  apprehension  In  us 
while  we  were  there.  By  contrast  we  were 
surprised  at  bow  much  they  rdased  into  a 
state  of  near  euphoria  aa  soon  as  we  arrived 
in  Nicaragua.  We  did  not  share  the  fading 
but  It  waa  dear  they  felt  they  were  among 
friends  and  as  a  consequence  so  did  the  ma- 
jority of  the  group.  Tbua  they  manipulated 
the  group's  "fadlnar'  to  be  negative  about 
B  Salvador  and  positive  about  Nicaragua. 

Another  early  technique  uaed  by  the 
Center  staff  waa  to  make  us  feel  dependent 
upon  the  staff  peraonneL 

Jun.  I  arrived  at  the  Mexico  City  Airport 
with  a  lady  from  Missoula.  Montana,  and 
one  from  Rapid  City.  South  Dakota.  We 
met  briefly  with  some  at  the  others  and 
then  the  three  of  us  were  guided  by  our  trip 
leader  via  subway  and  bus  te  Cuemavaea.  It 
was  during  the  rush  hour  and  we  made  four 
subway  '^yg— •  we  were  given  no  map  and 
no  deatlnatlan  addrem  and  we  were  conaple- 
uoiM  as  North  Americans  My  Spanish  was 
very  rusty  and  we  were  travel  weary  and 
f edtaig  the  change  in  alUtude.  We  felt  dis- 


oriented. Isolated  and  apprehensive  and  our 
dependence  upon  our  guide  was  quickly  es- 
tablished. We  were  completely  In  her  hands. 
It  seesaed  to  me  that  the  whole  episode  may 
have  been  calculated  and  if  so  it  ontataily 
was  effective." 

The  Center  organiaed  full  lUnerarles  for 
each  country  which  allowed  only  short  peri- 
ods of  time  on  our  own.  However,  the  lan- 
guage barrier  and  imfamfllar  environments 
still  kept  us  dependent  on  the  staff. 

A  technique  throughout  the  trip  was  in- 
cessant antl-UA  rhetoric.  When  we  arrived 
at  Augsburg  House  in  Cuemavaea  the  Cen- 
ter's hostility  toward  the  Uhlted  Statea  gov- 
ernment and  the  current  administration 
became  Immediately  evIdenL  The  staff  was 
In  dsspalr  over  the  resulte  of  the  U^S.  elec- 
tions. They  held  an  orientation  sesrirw 
during  which  they  directed  us  to  their  li- 
brary which  deariy  reflected  their  leftward 
bias.  The  bulletin  board  oontolned  pasters 
and  cuppings  which  supported  the  Marxist 
revohitlonarles  and  dsnlgratad  the  VA.  One 
fspecially  colorful  poster  depleted  XJS.  heli- 
copters carrytaig  bomba  with  the  eaptton. 
"Herod  ssarebaa  for  the  baby  Jesus  to  kfIL" 
Ronald  Reagan  was  equated  with  Herod  sev- 
eral Umes  during  the  trip. 

Another  technique  was  uaed  throughout 
the  trip  was  setttaig  aside  a  period  in  the 
evenings  for  what  they  called  "reflection 
time."  During  these  Hsslnni  they  always  en- 
couraged dlsnisslnns  putting  emphasis  on 
our  "feelings"  rather  than  on  facta.  These 
seemed  to  be  directed  conversations  whkih 
led  to  the  conchislons  they  desired.  For  ex- 
ample, when  there  were  fiomments  about 
the  material  the  Center  bad  given  ua.  tbe 
staff  '"''W**^  that  this  was  material  we 
would  not  otherwise  sse.  Vtom  this,  one 
lady  in  our  group  conriuded  that  the  UJB. 
prem  aooounta  of  the  situation  was  what  the 
State  Department  wanted  written.  The 
staffers  agreed  with  ber  conclusion  and  no 
one  quarrelled  with  it 

We  often  had  a  period  of  wocship  in  the 
morning  when  we  read  pasnges  tram  the 
Bible  and  sang  hymns.  During  theae  ses- 
slona  we  were  sometimes  encouraged  to  use 
the  fendnine  pronoun  "she"  tai  referring  to 
God. 

The  most  overtly  manipulative  technique 
our  trip  leaders  employed  was  to  plant  pre- 
planned questions  with  us  before  we  met 
with  agencies  likely  to  represent  views  fa- 
vorable to  UA  poJIcy  and  unfavorable  to 
the  revolutlonariaa.  During  the  trip  we  lis- 
tened to  S8  speakers  representing  the  anti- 
VJEL  position  and  only  7  who  were  pro.  Pre- 
plumed  quesUans  were  used  only  when  we 
were  to  hear  pro-U  A  speakers.  This  proce- 
dure was  f (dlowed  before  we  visited  ottlcJals 
of  the  "institutional  Churdi"  (meaning  non 
liberation  thetdogy  ehurdi).  the  UjB.  embas- 
sies tai  B  Salvador  and  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
newspaper  La  Prenaa  in  Managua. 

In  meetings  before  these  visits  we  were  en- 
couraged to  think  of  questions  to  be  asked. 
Questions  were  suggested  and  taidfvlduals 
were  ur«ed  "to  take  reiponslhillty  for  ssktaig 
them."  Although  tbe  questions  were  gener- 
ally perceptive  snd  courteous  they  were 
clearly  itnslgnnl  to  embarram  the  apnker  or 
to  put  him  on  the  defensive. 

These  vlslto  were  followed  by  another 
meeting  during  which  we  reviewed  the  quea- 
tioM  and  analysed  the  answers.  Whatever 
had  been  said  that  might  support  the  VA 
position  was  derided,  discredited,  or  some- 
how neutrallMd.  For  example  immediately 
following  our  visit  to  the  embassy  In  Nicara- 
gua we  met  with  Nora  Astorga.  She  Is  the 
woman,    quite    glamorous,    who    lured    a 
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ito  her  bedroom  whan  he 
Is  a  icanlt  she 
heroine  o<  the  San- 
was  prapossd  as  the  Nlea- 
raguan  smbassarlnt  to  the  U A  but  was  re- 
jected. Several  of  our  group,  at  the  urging 
of  our  guides, 
been  told  at 
comment  Ttala  give  her  a  ehaaee  to  discred- 
it everything  we  pad  been  told. 

On  occasion  when  one  of  our  group  con- 
fessed to  betaw  (tefused  by  the  wnfMrtlng 
testimony,  a  staff  member  always  waa  ready 
with  an  aaswtti«ilch  reflected  the  Center's 
They  seldom  allowed  a  quastion  to 
that  aogitsst  thsn  might 
be  eome  validity  ki  the  othar  vtew. 

ThroutfMNit  tlat  trip  they  triad  to  gK  us 
emotionally  Inveyved.  One  of  the  most  fla- 

the  group  attend  a  pariah 
by  a  Marxist  p«sst  namsd  XMA 
(We  found  out  btter  that  he  leads  Ontro 
Amtonlo  ValdMaso,  one  of  the  orgnalaa- 
tloos  alilch  propagate  LiberatlaB  Theolo- 
gy.) At  the  end  if  bis  sente  dntng  which 
he  talked  abooti  aoUdartty.  he  tanrtted  the 
North  American*  prennt  to  gather  around 
the  altar.  Jotai  bands  and  staw  "We  SbaD 
Overcome."  Tlie  two  of  us  did  not  portid- 


We  found  that  It  is  extremdy  dittleutt  to 
balaified  peinwOln  after  being 
I  to  then Toombined  teduiiaun  for  a 
period  of  two  wMks.  If  we  had  net  had  each 
other  to  talk  toi  we  might  have  begun  to 
question  our  oub  posltlona  even  knowing 
wbat  they  wen  tn\ot  to  do  to  as.  We  fed  It 
is  virtually  Impisslblf  for  anyone  who  is 
naive  and  unlnf drmed.  and  tmsttaig  of  the 
Center,  not  to  auoeumb  to  this  type  of 
brainwashing. 

aotgon|wistTioiiTiww<wi> 

Both  of  us  ba4  heard  a  great  dsal  about 
Liberation  Thao^  befon  wa  made  this 
trip  but  neither  ttf  us  fully  rsattsed  Its  tan- 
portanoe  to  the  naent  In  CoaHal  America. 
It  li  deariy  betais  uaed  la  three  ways: 

1.  To  attack  and  diacredit  both  the  tradi- 
tional church  liid  the  United  Statea  bi 
theae  countries. 

2.  To  enoouraie  activism  amenc  people 
who  historically  aave  been  spoiltieal. 

3.  To  Justify  llarxlst-Lenintaft  revolution- 
ary doctrine. 

We  wen  expoatd  to  generoua  doass  of  Ub- 
eratlon Theolagy  during  the  trip.  In  our  in- 
troductory leetive  to  It  our  InatraBtor  ad- 
mitted it  was  ofntroversial  and  then  ex- 
tolled tts  vlrtueai  she  never  touebed  on  tts 
shortcomings.  Ati  ftarst  it  soundsd  reasonsble 
and  even  competing  and  it  ssemad  that  It 
might  have  a  pa«t  to  play  in  Latin  America. 
But  as  we  heardi  mon  about  It  Its  strident 
overtones  of  ajtl-capltaWnn.  antl-diureh. 
pm  flamittnlftf .  and  pro  humanlMa  ^y^^**** 
P»inft»iiy  apparcBt  and  It  quickly  lost  Ite 
appeaL  In  Utt,  lit  become  apparent  to  us 
that  Uberatlan  Theology  Is  counterfeit 
Christianity.  Ube  any  counterfeit  It  maa- 
querades  as  thelgenulne  artlde.  Its  decep- 
tion carefully  hMden.  and  It  is  apt  to  be  ao- 
CQ>ted  at  face  vatue  by  the  unwary.  Hie  ob- 
vious oontradlctiin  is  the  fact  that  LOma' 
tlon  Theidogy  wplch  purporta  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian movement  Ipi  being  used  to  advance  the 
cause  of  an  athftartic  Idecdogy.  m  his  book 
"Christtams  Undo'  Fin."  Humberto  BeUl 
sums  It  up  very  i^  when  he  writes: 

"In  prscUce  the  revolutionary  Christians 
do  not  pratdi  to  tearxiste  In  order  to  attract 
them  to  Jesus  Christ  but  to  ChrlstlanB  In 
order  to  attract  (liem  to  Marx.  The  ccmver- 
sion  of  Chrfartlani  to  M^r»ton  ig  indeed  tbe 


thrust  of  the  (LIberatlan 


UjS.  duistians  should  look  at  Liberation 
Tlieoiogy  ftwm  an  perspectives  and  examine 
It  flosely  befon  tbey  Jump  on  the  band- 
waaon.  We  found  that  the  pro-L.T.  speaken 
we  beard  did  not  hesitate  to  miarepreaent 
the  meaning  of  the  scriptures. 

"XantL  lAsration  Theology  was  intro- 
duced to  us  right  away  in  Mexico  .  .  .  the 
theme  of  the  poor  versus  tlie  rich'  was 
hand  fed  to  us.  Tbey  used  a  miequote  of  the 
"Mbney  is  tbe  root  of  aU  evil.'  as 
for  this  theme  becanae  It  fit 
their  thasia  The  correct  quote.  The  Ion  of 
money  is  the  root  of  aU  evil.'  doea  not  ao 
they  represent  the  popular  corruption  as 
being  scriptural . .  .  One  of  tbe  guest  leo- 
tnren  tai  Mexico,  a  Sister  IMores,  stated 
~T*"**— "r  that  tbe  verae  tai  Matthew 
which  statss  tliat  Jesus  came  to  preach  good 
news  to  the  poor  does  not  refer  to  the  splr- 
ttually  poor.'  but  to  the  "materially  poor.' 
She  also  stated  that  the  rich  cannot  be 
Christians' .  .  .  Another  guest  lecturer  on 
UT.  wc  heard  In  Mexloo  was  an  ex-pilest 
Gerardo.  TIJissen  who  claimed  to  have 
eemd  'caring  ■»««*  concerned  parlshlonen 
who  ''IT— *^  to  be  sortalisra'  in  Chile.  He 
was  expriled  £rom  that  country  because  he 
paiHetpated  with  his  parlshlonen  in  a 
'paariiifiil  land  take-over.'  He  now  heads  a 
Chrtatlan  SorlalM  group.  He  had  alao  been 
expelled  fltan  Feru  and  Ecuador  and  admit- 
ted that  Ardibiahop  Poaadas  Ocampo  of 
Mexloo  now  wanto  him  out  of  that  country. 
Durliw  bis  leetun  he  said.  'Cuba  is  the 
freest  country  I  know  and  the  meet  politi- 
cally active' .  .  .  Sbiall  wonder  he  is  not 
welcoaas  anyiriiere." 

Our  inatructon  made  the  daim  tba^  the 
purpose  of  the  Baae  ChrisUan  Communities 
organind  by  the  liberation  Theologiste  Is 
to  teach  people  to  read  the  Bible  and  under- 
stand the  scriptures.  We  fed  that  would  be 
a  wonderful  god  If  that  were  It  but  we  aoon 
learned  that  It  doea  not  end  there.  The  tech- 
nique employed  In  the  Base  Communities  is 
group  study  of  the  BlUe  in  an  liif  imnd  at- 
mosphere "without  studente  or  teacher." 
According  to  our  Center  guides  It  follows  a 
standard  fixed  procedure: 

FInt  they  read  a  BiUe  verse 

Then  tbe  group  rtisnimes  It  and  rdates  It 
to  a  cumnt  aituattam 

Finally,  they  agree  on  a  concrete  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  group 

When  they  reoonvaie,  they  review  the  old 
iMon  and  critique  thdr  action  before  read- 
ing a  new  leamn. 

lUs  procedure  obviously  can  be  tamocoit 
and  ustful  in  everyday  living,  but  in  practice 
It  is  iMed  to  organin  polltlcd  activity  which 
carriea  added  fOree  becauae  of  Ite  alleged 
Itnkaae  with  tbe  Scriptures.  It  obviously  can 
be  a  manipulaUve  tooL  (Incidentally  the 
aame  tedinlque  was  used  on  our  group 
througliout  the  trip.) 

Despite  the  datan  that  there  are  no  teaeh- 
en  or  students,  deariy  theae  are  organised, 
wen  stnietured  and  directed  gatherings,  The 
question  is  who  directe  them  and  to  wbat 
purpose?  The  answer  \m  that  people  commit- 
ted to  supporting  the  Marxist-Leninist  revo- 
lutionaiiaa  direct  them  to  win  activist  con- 
verts. Ttala  was  confirmed  for  us  In  mcara- 
gua  by  a  Salvadoran  priest  Tt.  Pedro  De- 
deary,  who  told  us  that  the  three  questions 
VUBf  aak  as  they  study  the  Bible  verse  by 

(1)  Where  did  Jesus  go  snd  what  did  he 
do? 

(3)  Who  oppoeed  Jesus  and  why? 

(S)  Who  do  we  aee  today  doing  wbat  Jesus 
did? 


He  taidlcated  that  they  sdldt  the  foDow- 
(1)  He  went  among  the  poor  to  liberate 


(3)  The  rich,  powerful,  and  educated  op- 

POBBQ  MilHi 

(S)  Today  the  SandhilsTas  i 
Jesus  did. 

It  sewM  to  us  that  theee 
worse  than  Inaccurate  .  .  .  they  are  a  per- 
of  tbe  scriptures.  Comparing  the 
to  Jesus  would  be  funny  If  it 
were  not  fbr  the  fact  tiiat  this  sacrilege  is 
being  lepiesented  as  the  truth  to  innocent 
seml-literBte  people  who  are  excited  about 
the  Bible  for  the  first  ttane  tai  theta-  Uves. 

Humberto  Bdll  tai  "Christians  Under 
Ftae"  refm  to  this  ktaid  of  settarlty  as  betaig 
a  subtle  form  of  rdlgious  pcisnutlon  He 
writes: 

"When  one  speaks  of  rdlgious  persecu- 
tion, one  anally  thlnka  of  diurches  being 
irispd.  iwhlca  ''■♦"g  confiscated.  Christians 
fadng  mlstrfatment  becauae  they  do  not  re- 
pudlate  thdr  beUef  tai  Jesus  Christ  But 
there  sre  more  dlsgnlaed  ways  in  whidi  a 
government  can  attempt  to  curtafl  the  influ- 
ence of  rdlgion  in  aodety  and  undermine  Ite 
dtiHUB  commitment  to  their  rdlgious  be- 
llefB,  leaders,  and  taistritntions.  It  is  this 
ktaid  of  anti-rdigious  policy  that  the  Sandl- 
nista  government  Is,  in  fact  pumiing. 
Indeed,  the  WswWnlsrss  ban  devdoped  tai 
Innovation  in  the  fidd  of  anti-Cliriatian  per- 
eecutlan:  anti-Christian  policies  often  car- 
ried out  tai  the  very  naaM  of  Jesus  Christ" 

We  know  this  sort  of  thtaig  is 
We  know  becauae  we  were  told  that  It 
over  and  over  again  by  our  tour  1 
Inatructon.  What  we  find  hard  to  bdleve  is 
that  the  ssme  spptoaeh  is  bdng  ueed  to  csp- 
ture  the  support  of  slnoen  VA.  Christians 
like  the  women  In  our  group.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  misrepresent  the  suilptuies  to  seml-Uter- 
ate  people  Just  getting  acquainted  with  the 
Bttde  but  quite  another  to  do  It  with  people 
who  have  been  raised  with  the  sa4>tures 
and  who  are  supposed  to  know  them.  Never- 
thdess  that  is  wliat  is  happening  and  the 
frightening  thing  Is  that  sa 
knov^edgeaUe  peofde  are  accepting 
mlsrepreeentationa. 

It  aeems  to  us  that  people  on  theae  travd 
aemlnan  loae  their  objectivity.  Tliey 
become  so  emotionally  invdved  wltta  the 
retartlvely  poor  conditions  tai  Central  Amer- 
ica that  they  loee  aight  of  the  larger  picture. 
Of  course  we  bdlen  that  Is  exactly  wbat 
the  Center  for  Globd  Services  and  Educa- 
tion hopes  wm  happen. 

"Jum.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  Soviet- 
Cuba  axis  is  pursuing  the  long  term  objec- 
tive of  communism  whldi  is  the  strategic 
isolation  of  the  United  States  and  that  It 
sees  opportunity  in  flshtaig  in  the  troubled 
waten  of  Centrd  America.  However,  it 
knows  that  to  be  suoceesful  it  must  oonoed 
ite  true  aim  from  the  American  people  and 
thus  It  obscures  the  tasuee  and  caste  for  sup- 
port from  fainocent  peoide.  Through  experi- 
mentation It  has  developed  tackle  called 
Liberation  Thedogy.  whldi  aeems  to  catdi 
some  fish,  the  bdt  is  Christianity,  the  hook 
Is  poverty,  but  the  line  is  Marxist  revotutlon 
and  the  net  is  totalitarian  control  of  theae 
strategtRdly  tanportant  countriea.  Like  red 
fish,  the  innooente  that  are  cauiiit  are  not 
aware  of  tbe  fisherman,  his  net  or  his  line 
untU  they  have  taken  the  bait  and  swd- 
lowed  the  hook.  Then  It  is  too  late." 

The  women  who  were  with  us  on  this  tour 
were  victims  of  this  sort  of  trap  because 
they  are  fompasshmste.  caring  people  and 
were   overwhetaned.   smothered,   by   what 
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they  My  and  vbat  ttiey  were  told.  They  kMt 
their  objeethlty  sad  Mtmed  not  to  have 
■uffMent  backvound  knoatedge  or  poUUeal 
awartiw  even  to  reeocnlae  the  diatortione 
preamted  to  theaa.  awiefa  laaa  to  raalat  or 
challenge  them. 

ofpaaaaioin  or  oomRana  Am 


Our  vWU  to  the  three  countries.  Mexleo, 
B  Salvador  and  Niearacua.  left  ua  with 
aoaae  vivid  ImiiiiailiaM  worth  notinc  Bach 
eountry  has  a  unlqae  eharaetor.  While  they 
ahare  a  *««—"''«*'  langiny  and  cultural 
origin,  their  geography,  hlitory.  ethnic  In- 
fluenoea,  educational  structure  and  preaent 
drcumstanee  arc  very  different.  Am  a  oonae- 
quenoe  their  people  and  their  aocietlee  are 
quite  different. 

It  nirpriaed  ua  therefore,  to  be  expooed  to 
the  identical  meaage  In  each  country. 
There  was  almoat  no  variatlOB  in  what  the 
center^  qpeakera  had  to  my  froat  country 
to  country.  It  waa  the  laimt  eondennatlon 
of  United  Stataa  policy,  the  mow  enthuai- 
am  for  the  work  of  nhe  peoide  churelMa," 
and  the  mbw  def enaiveneai  about  the  San- 
diniataa.  With  the  exception  of  the  aeven 
pro-UA-poUcy  talks  we  heard,  the  leakers 
could  have  been  interchanged  with  out 
varying  the  raeaaage. 

Thia  reinf  oread  our  eariy  suaplciona  about 
the  program  and  eventually  cumlueed  ua 
they  were  wdl  founded.  However,  for  thoae 
women  who  had  given  their  trust  to  the 
Center,  or  who  had  no  background  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  America,  or  who  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  shock  of  being  in  nnf  amO- 
iar  environments,  the  repetition  of  theae 
messages  seemed  to  be  convincing.  Having 
Uved  with  them  for  two  weeks  and  under- 
gone the  same  Indoctrination  we  can  under- 
stand why  they  were  dseeived. 

Jane,  who  had  lived  and  tnveUed  In  Ljitln 
America,  obssrved  that  the  people  we  met 
through  the  Center  activitiaa  lacked  the 
warmth  and  friendliness  that  she  had  come 
to  Bssnfistr  with  Latin  Americana.  They 
too  intent  oo  delivering  their  mea- 
loasehow  they  treated  us  more  as 
couriers  than  as  ccncemed  people.  The  ex- 
ception waa  in  Hicaragua  where  we  met 
some  people  who  were  not  sasnriated  with 
the  Center. 

The  following  paragraphs  record  some  of 
the  more  revealing  ezperieneea.  activities 
and  personalities  encountered  during  the 
M» 

nmiKico 

We  vlatted  a  public  market  wlilcfa  was  In- 
teresting and  fun.  The  If  ezieaoa  were  uaed 
to  tourists  so  they  have  a  lot  of  souvenir 
items  for  sale.  Bargaining  is  part  of  the 
game  and  they  are  obviously  very  good  at  it 
The  market  seeased  to  exemplify  small  scale 
tree  enteiprlse  at  its  best.  There  were  no 
signs  of  social  unrest  or  dlseontent  there. 

We  were  exposed  to  a  number  of  Mexican 
femlnlBU  while  there.  We  visited  CIDHAL. 
woaaens  trataiing  center  where  a  spokeswom- 
an told  us  "the  papular  cauaes"  were  ad- 
vancing through  women.  She  linked  exploi- 
tatlon  of  women  with  capitalism  and  indi- 
eated  their  belief  that  women  were  better 
off  In  Cuba.  She  alao  talked  about  abortkm 
figfaU  irtiich  "President  Reagan  was  trying 
to  prohlbtt."  She  said  that  the  Mexican  gov- 
enaient  and  the  VA  government  were  In- 
volved in  massive  sterillaatiOB  programa 
without  telling  the  women  they  were  being 
sterlMwid  She  was  very  oooaplratorial  and 
said  she  was  taking  a  risk  talking  to  us  as 
the  XJS.  was  supidylng  funds  for  family 


planning  because  it  was  afraid 
having  bablss  to  fight  guerilla  wan.  .  .  .  An- 
other wooun.  Irene  Ortla,  spoke  to  us  on  a 
different  owaaion  She  linked  the  feminist 
movement  to  the  claas  struggle  Indicating 
the  rtitfiu  of  women  must  rttallenge  not 
only  the  social  structure  but  alao  the  demo- 
cratic system.  She  Indicated  that  men  and 
women  must  strive  together  against  dam 
explolUtlon  and  that  the  solutions  cannot 
come  from  the  upper  or  middle  classes.  She 
also  condemned  feminists  who  get  dscted  to 
high  office  and  then  fftfl  to  straggle  for  laws 
"to  help  women".  ...  We  alao  heard  from 
leaders  of  a  group  which  ia  organMng  do- 
msstlc  servants.  lU  intermadlata  alms  are 
better  pay  and  vacation  time  but  its  ulti- 
mate aim  Is  the  ellminaton  of 


The  Mexican  Bishop 
one  of  the  people  who  spoke  to  ua  who  did 
not  oondemn  the  United  Stataa  for  itt  in- 
volvement In  Central  America.  He  warned 
against  Uberatlan  Theology.  He  had  recent- 
ly met  with  Pope  John  Paul  n  who  he  said. 
"Sees  with  clear  eyes  all  that  has  been  done 
in  Christian  LibenUlon  as  he  himself  Is  an 
«T«Mpu  of  It."  He  said  the  church  has  the 
Pope's  support  for  evangelism  but  not  for 
Marxism  or  violence.  "The  Church  says,  be 
carefuL  Do  not  deviate  from  Him  who 
brings  the  love  of  Ood." 

We  got  the  feeling  that  the  poor  people  of 
Mexleo  were  bettering  their  lot  through 
Bible  study  ...  not  from  the  directed  Ub- 
eratlan Theology  type  study  but  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  actually  reading  the 
sotnturea.  We  feel  the  truth  of  the  scrip- 
tures can  survive  any  effort  to  bend  It  or 
misuse  It  and  that  If  people  really  read  the 
Bible  they  cannot  long  be  misled. 

nnSAVABOB 

The  public  market  we  visited  in  San  Salva- 
dor was  a  treat,  like  the  market  in  Mexico 
bargaining  prevailed  but  It  was  lem  geared 
to  tourlats.  The  people  were  bright  and 
friendly  and  had  attractive  warea  for  sale. 

We  viaited  four  refugee  camps  in  B  Salva- 
dor. They  are  operated  and  supported  by 
the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches.  AU 
but  one  seemed  to  be  well  run  under  diffi- 
cult drcumstaaces.  The  exception  was  an 
extremely  crowded  facility  In  whkh  the  ref - 
ugees  were  confined  In  a  partially  completed 
church  bulkUiw.  It  was  operated  by  nuns 
and  we  wandered  why  the  chordi  or  govern- 
ment did  not  provide  better  tadlltlea.  We 
were  told  tht  the  church  did  not  want  help 
from  the  govarament.  The  uncharitable 
thought  eroassd  our  mlndB  that  pertiaps 
miserable  condltlana  mads  better  revolu- 
tlonariea. ...  By  oontraat  the  largest  oamp. 
Fe  T  Bmefaim.  located  about  on*  hour's 
drive  north  of  San  Salvador  was  complete 
with  a  sehooL  a  chapel,  a  health  dlnlc  and 
wotftabopa  where  they  manufactured  dMca, 
furniture  and  mended  dothlng.  A  chaneter 
Istle  of  all  the  refugee  campa  was  that  they 
only  housed  women,  children  and  elderiy 
men.  There  was  an  explanation:  all  the 
young  men  were  either  in  the  army  or  with 
the  guerrmas.  Naturally  the  govemmsnt 
would  be  suspicious  of  young  male  rafugam 
and  might  wen  assume  they  were  goenfllas. 
so  one  can  undststand  how  there  la  some 
tension  between  the  campa  and  the  govern- 
ment. One  Important  tuX  ramalna,  however, 
and  that  ia  the  refugeee  in  theae  eampa  were 
from  areas  where  there  la  guerrilla  activity 
and  the  people  have  fled  to  eecape  a  danger- 
ous situation. 

We  also  visited  an  orphanage  whldi 
houaed  very  young  children.  We  were  told 
that  the  operators  were  reluctant  to  place 


the  children  for  adoption  because  they  be- 
lieved acme  of  the  children  were  not  really 
orphana  but  were  brought  there  for  safe- 
keeping by  their  parents  who  presumably 
are  Involved  with  the  guetrlllas.  We  were 
told  that  the  orphanage  was  "harassed" 
with  ongoing  investigations  by  government 
authorttlaa. 

We  visited  the  headouartets  of  "Mothers 
of  the  Disappeared"  in  San  Salvador  and 
were  surprissd  by  the  reaction  of  woaaen  in 
our  group.  We  were  prepared  for  a  very 
emotional  experience  because  of  the  horror 
stories  we  had  been  told  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  opposite.  Tht  office  was  loeatad  at  a 
very  noisy  downtown  street  eoraer  and  the 
people  there  were  laughing  and  behaving 
quite  naturally.  It  appeared  that  the  tragic 
tataa  had  been  related  too  away  timm  It 
was  a  shock  to  the  women  in  our  group  to 
And  themselves  unmoved  by  the  testtmo- 


We  had  heard  that  San  Salvador  was  a  dy- 
namic bustling  city  and  that  its  people  were 
hardworking  and  biialnsmUks  We  found 
this  to  be  true  although  the  guemila  throat 
has  obviously  taken  lU  toU.  There  Is  tight 
security  and  the  ewwrny  la  down.  But  the 
people  are  alert  and  iatereated  and  we  were 
treated  weU  and  f dt  comfortable  there  de- 
spite the  warnings  of  our  tour  leaden. 

ninouuunrA 

The  public  market  in  Managua  was  a  dra- 
matic contrast  to  thoae  In  Mtaboo  and  San 
Salvador.  The  vendon  seewsd  apathetic 
and  indifferent  and  there  was  noUilng  at- 
tractive to  buy.  Our  guides  Uamad  "the 
war"  for  this  condition  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered there  Is  a  paralM  war  situation 
In  B  Salvador. 

We  visited  a  cooperative  farm  near  Mana- 
gua which  was  operated  for  Salvadonn  ref- 
ugees. One  hundred  fUty  people  Uved  there. 
It  was  In  a  pleasant  rural  sstttng  with  nsat 
housM  and  a  few  pigs  and  cows  and  some 
vegetable  gardens.  It  was  obviously  meant 
to  be  a  show  place  for  vMtlng  groups  like 
oun.  We  were  hnprsmsd  untfl  we  looked 
moredoe^  at  a  large,  tidy  cabbage  patch 
In  which  three  men  were  spraying  the 
plants.  They  could  have  saved  the  ttane  and 
effort  because  they  were  too  late.  .  .  the 
leavea  of  the  planto  were  so  riddlsd  with 
holes  they  were  laoey.  and  the  planU  had 
not  headed  and  obviously  would  yldd  no 
cabbages.  Later  away  from  the  tour  we 
would  hear.  "It  was  Just  like  the 
government.  .  .  there  is  nothing  there." 

We  vMted  the  stateownad  Bdaalea  Tex- 
tile Vtetory  when  a  apokaawomaa  appealed 
to  us  to  tdl  the  people  In  the  VM.  that  they 
did  not  want  war.  "All  we  want  is  peace,  Toll 
your  men  not  to  come  hen  to  fidit  beoauae 
they  also  wiU  die."  ...  She  asked.  "Why  is 
President  Reagan  fluting  usT  Oommunlsmr 
We  dont  know  what  It  is."  ...  but  she 
went  on  to  say.  "We  h«ve  good  relations 
with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Uhkm  and  they 
win  help  us  fight  a  war  to  survive."  It  was 
dlffleult  to  determine  whether  or  not  she 
believed  what  she  was  saying  was  true,  but 
then  is  no  doubt  she  wanted  us  to  bdleve  it. 

The  same  no  war  theme  was  repeated  by 
the  MInlstfT  of  Bdueatlon.  Pernaado  Cardi- 
nal, the  Jesuit  Priest  who  was  recently 
"fired"  by  the  Vatlcaa.  He  told  us  that  In 
the  event  of  a  UA  invasion  of  Nicaragua. 
80,000  young  men  would  die  In  Managua 
alone  and.  "They  wHI  ship  thotisands  of  ea- 
davom  back  to  the  United  States."  .  .  .  Uke 
most  of  the  speaken  he  reassured  us  of 
their  love  for  us  and  emphasiaed  that  they 
wen  Christians  and  only  wanted  peace.  He 
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went  on  to  say  that  we.  "North 
had  re-elected  a  crazy  man.  If  thlnai  do  not 
change,  you  mitst  warn  him.'We  Ion  peace 
but  we  will  dedfcate  ouradvaa  day  and  night 
to  kill."  .  .  .  OiHlnal's  mamsgt  was  mostly 
threats.  Neverllielcas  our  American  guide 
hls|  great  aikniratlan  for 
Durlac  this  sesston  Cardinal  told 
us  he  sometln^s  spoke  to  grpops  Uke  oun 
two  or  three  tlaies  a  day  and  that  nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  represented  prateataat 
churches. 

The  forced  retocation  of  the  MosUto  Indi- 
ans was  "JustUted"  hs  vaMmt  priest,  Jus- 
tinian LlebL  lM«ilte  the  fact  that  the  San- 
dinistas have  sdteogated  the  Moskftos*  local 
government,  deprived  them  of  their  fWilng 
industry,  cut  iamn  their  ftult  traes,  de- 
stroyed their  Utestock.  and  broken  up  their 
churches,  he  dMnied  the  Sandtailstas  wen 
"only  protactinf  the  Indians  from  the  Con- 
tras."  He  did  adialt.  however,  that  the  FBUr 
had  alienated  tfie  Moridtoa  after  the  "tri- 
umph" in  I 

We  wen  expoked  to  a  number  of  different 
speaken  in  Nhpragua.  ttdi  had  difttoent 
focus  In  his  presentation  but  they  all  had 
cnmmwi  themes  which  reoecumd  with 
great  frequcnen  One  such  tboaae  was  that 
"the  Sandinistas  an  trying  to  create  a  new 
human  being  and  a  new  sodoty"  alildi  is  a 
universal  himiahistif  theme  .  . .  They  also 
talked  about  'Solidarity"  as  they  did  In 
Mexico.  But  the  word  changed  meanings  In 
Mexico  it  mesAt  spiritual  unity  with  the 
congregation,  put  in  Nicaragua  it  clearly 
meant  support  <tf  the  Marxist  regime. 
.  Nlcaraguans  wen  not  our  oidy  contacts 
which  promoted  the  prO'^Badlnlsta  aati- 
XJA.  themes.  Ja4k  Nelson,  the  Center's  man- 
ager in  Manadiia.  did  alsa  Inddentally, 
then  wen  seviral  antl-UB.  revoluUonaty 
posten  dlndayed  on  the  walls  then  as  then 
wen  In  Mextooj  Nelson  Is  the  author  of  a 
book  "Hunger  for  Justice,"  (Ortrfs  Pram)  In 
which  he  applkuds  China  and  Cuba  for 
their  wonderful  numanltsrianlBa.  He  < 
these  oountrteri  have 
they  have  wondrrful  health  can  and  no  0- 
Uteracy  <de«ita  evidence  to  the  oontrary  In 
the  Mariel  refugees).  Netan  hdd  these 
countries  up  as|  a  shining  example  for  the 
V&  and  promoled  to  us  a  ptognm  for  our 
country  whldi ;  included:  orgaale  farming, 
cancellation  of  ttie  flurm  debt  (aiuee  farmen 
had  to  buy  exp^ialve  marhlnary  to  disperse 
chemical  fertllttm),  and  redistifbatian  of 
land  In  the  TThlted  Statea.  In  Mbnagua  he 
told  some  of  us  that  he  felt  then  should  be 
a  legal  limit  on  trhat  an  American  can  earn. 
It  was  shocking  fto  hear  such  wsense  from 
a  fellow  Amnlc^ 

We  did  han  k  few  contacts  which  wen 
pro-U3JL  One  ^as  Cesar  RIvas  of  the  news- 
paper La  n«na^  His  talk  was  one  of  the 
ones  whldi  was  discredited  bef on  and  after 
by  the  staff  penonnel,  but  It  neverthelem 
was  a  retroshlni  diange  Cram  what  we  had 
been  heaitagr"it  is  strange,"  he  said,  "that 
Intelligent  people  cannot  see  what  kind  of 
people  the  Sandlnlsfas  really  are.~  He  also 
talked  about  tUe  invasion  rhetoric  indicat- 
ing that  the  Sttidinistas  had  been  playing 
the  theme  of  "fenmlnent  Invasion"  for  five 
years. 

Another  pro-lt8.A.  contact  was  not  on  the 
itincovry.  We  wRre  able  to  get  out  on  our 
own  on  two  ooc4dons  In  Managua  when  we 
met  several  peqble  through  friends  of  Jane's 
family.  Theae  p<  opie  had  nothtag  to  do  with 
our  tour  and  h  id  a  very  different  view  of 
hapienlng  In  the  country.  We 
wopnan  our  itinerary  and  re- 
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duced us  to  a  friend  and  repeated  what  we 
had  said.  They  reacted  half  in  amused  disbe- 
lief and  half  in  anger  and  assured  us.  "It 
was  aO  UesI" .  .  .  They  indicated  Ufe  in  Nlca- 
had  been  pretty  good  for  about  one 
after  Somoaa  was  depoeed.  but  had 
gotten  stendlly  worse  and  now  everyone  was 
off  than  when  he  held  power.  They 
their  ration  cards  whkdi  entitled 
them  to  one  pound  each  of  beans  and  rice 
per  penon  per  week.  If  they  did  not  dalm 
their  ration  on  the  appointed  day,  they  for- 
fdtad  It.  ...  We  asked  about  the  election 
whldi  had  been  held  a  few  days  bef  on  our 
antvaL  They  Indicated  It  had  been  a  show. 
The  hi^  turnout  was  a  result  of  the  threat 
of  lorn  of  ration  cards  of  peoide  ^w  did  not 
votf.  One  woman  said  that  many  did  not 
mark  their  ballots  and  many  wrote  obsoenl- 
It.  (Later  an  election  otfldal  ad- 
to  us  that  then  could  have  been 
in.  the  use  of  threats)  .  .  . 
Bwny  families  had  had  their  young 
eoascripted  for  military  service,  they 
someiriiat  reluctant  to  criticize  the 
bat  they  seemed  not  only  will- 
ing bat  eager  to  teU  us  the  fsets.  They 
dialled  about  the  Pataro  Negra.  the  local 
name  for  the  VA  spy  planea.  Our  guides 
had  led  us  to  bdleve  that  the  population 
was  terrified  by  them,  but  these  people  Indi- 
cated that  most  mcaraguans  not  only  Jdced 
about  them  but  cheered  them. 

To  us  theee  people  wen  credible,  as  wen 
the  spolresmfn  at  our  embassies,  Cesar 
Rivas  at  La  R«nsa  and  the  antl-Uberatlon 
Theology  diurCb  people  we  heard,  despite 
the  staffs  effort  to  discredit  them.  Togeth- 
er they  opened  a  different  door  for  us  and 
made  us  awan  that  then  was,  after  an.  an- 
other side  of  the  story  which  was  worth 
pursuing.  The  efforts  of  our  guides  to  dls- 
mlm  the  opposing  view  as  nothing  mon 
than  State  Departmoit  propaganda  only 
served  to  oanfbm  our  belief  that  they  them- 
selves had  something  to  hide.  We  an  con- 
vinced that  what  the  Center  repreeents  as 
reality  la  not  reality  at  aU  and  that  one 
would  come  closer  to  the  truth  If  she  wen 
not  a  captive  of  the  Center's  omtrolled  and 
directed  seminar. 

Mr.  Bveaket.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  read  into  the  Rk»u>  the  condu- 
aknig— and  they  ate  fairly  brief— that 
theae  two  women  came  to  in  the 
ooune  of  their  trip  to  Central  Amer- 
ica: 

Concuisioiis 

One  cannot  participate  in  this  kind  of 
"Seminar"  and  remain  neutral  and  unln- 
vOhred.  She  must  take  a  stand.  Bther  she 
"buyi"  the  parage  being  pushed  by  the 
Center  or  she  rejects  It.  If  she  njects  it,  she 
is  oompelled  to  question  the  motlvee  of  the 
Center's  leadership  and  personneL 

We  reject  their  package  and  we  do  ques- 
tion their  motives.  We  an  omvinced  that 
the  Center  is  working  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Central  America  and  of 
the  united  Statea.  Looking  back  objectively, 
reexamining  the  agenda,  the  events  them- 
sdvea  and  our  own  Impreasioni  and  f eeUngs, 
have  led  us  to  some  firm  oonduslons.  which 
an  as  follows: 

First,  the  travd  seminar  Is  designed,  wga- 
niwd  and  conducted  to  overwhelm  the  par- 
tidpants  with  Informatkm  which  supports 
the  antl-U.&  proBanrtinlsf  biss  of  the 
Center  lot  Olobal  Service  and  Education. 

Second.  It  became  obvious  to  us  that  the 
poor.  Illiterate  and  semllitoate  people  of 
Meiliiii  and  Central  America  an  being  ma- 
nipulated  by  the  left  to  buUd  hatred  and 


fear  of  the  XJA.  and  buUd  trust  snd  approv- 
al of  Mandm-Lenlnism.  Women's  move- 
ment organiaations,  liberation  Theology, 
so-called  literacy  campaigns,  as  wdl  as  mca- 
raguan  government  propaganda  aU  support 
theee  efforts. 

Third,  Liberation  Theology,  whidi  is  a 
perversion  of  Chrlstisn  prindtdes.  is  being 
used  extensively  not  only  ta  ensnare  the 
suffering  peoirte  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment but  also  to  corrupt  weU  intentloned 
people,  such  as  the  women  of  our  group  who 
are  genuinely  eoncemed  about  conditions  in 
the  area,  into  support  and  approval  of  the 
"revolution." 

Finally,  over  the  courae  of  the  trip  and 
after  visiting  these  oountrtes  we  gained  the 
strong  Impression  that  reaUty  In  Central 
America  Is  not  ss  it  was  painted  for  us  by 
our  tour  leaders.  While  Uberation  Theology 
and  the  revolutionary  movement  may  be  en- 
couraging some  dividon.  fear  and  hatred  in 
these  countries,  we  got  the  feeling  that 
their  infhienoe  is  really  somewhat  supcsfi- 
dal  and  man  Important  In  the  minds  of  the 
Ubersl  activisU  than  to  the  peo^  in  these 
sodeties.  Central  Americans,  even  the  un- 
educated, an  not  stupid  and  may  not  be  as 
eastty  led  as  these  liberal  activists  apparent- 
ly believe.  It  aeems  to  us  that  freedom,  op- 
portunity and  a  better  futun  an  the  real 
goals  of  the  people  snd  that  the  kind  of  rev- 
olution as  represented  by  the  Sandinista 
government  in  Nicaragua  is  neither  provid- 
ing x»at  intends  to  provide  any  of  theee. 

Our  first  three  conduslons  seem  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  natun  of  the  materials  we 
have  recdved  from  the  Center  since  our 
return.  See  especially: 

Attachment  *4  in  Addenda  whidi  pro- 
videa  a  list  of  Reeourom  used  by  the  Center. 
It  includes  weU-known  left  whig 
tions. 

Attachment  *7  which  provides  i 
other  detan  on  the  ^tegional  Network  "dus- 
ten"  being  estshlished  by  the  Center.  Note 
that  it  states,  "Ton  can  depend  on  your 
duster  ooordinatar"  for  among  other 
Uiings,  "specific  wmtlngnicy  plans  for  yoor 
srea  In  case  of  Invasian." 

Attachment  *•  which  diacusses  a  "PubUc 
Hearing  on  U.fi.  Policy  toward  Nicaragua" 
organised  by  the  Center  on  Mardi  0.  The  in- 
teresting tUng  hen  is  the  Ust  of  the  span- 
soring  organizatians. 

We  really  did  not  need  the  material  men- 
tioned above  to  give  us  confidence  in  our 
mnrliisinns  If  we  had  any  doubts  at  an.  It 
was  dispelled  at  the  end  of  the  trip  when 
the  staff  urged  us  to  organiae  In  opposition 
to  UJ3.  policy  in  Central  America;  to  can  for 
an  end  of  aid  to  B  Salvador  and  the  Con- 
tras;  and  a  "hands-otf"  policy  In  mcaragua. 

It  concerns  us  that  theae  people  an  work- 
ing against  the  best  Interests  of  our  country 
and  the  people  of  Central  America.  It  con- 
oone  us  man,  however,  that  they  an  doing 
it  under  the  protectian  our  system  extends 
to  religious  instttattans,  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  wlifle  they  attack  tU  funda- 
mental prindides. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  at  thia  point  I  include 
in  the  Raooas  the  addenda  to  the 
report: 


Matolals  supplied  bef  on  Seminar 

1.  Itinerary,  Attachment  1. 

2.  Ust  of  Contacts,  Attachment  X 

S.  Ustof  Partidpanta,  Attachment  3. 
Materials  supidied  after  Seminar 
1.  Center  for  Olobal  Service  and  Educa- 
tion Resources,  Attsfhmmt  \ 
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Audio   VInial   Re- 


5.  PnlodtcBto  to  be  FUnilter  With.  AttMh- 
mate 

4.  Regtanal  Ifotwofk  and  Ouater  Ooofdi- 
natflfa.  AttMbBMOt  T. 

6.  PabUc  HearlDC  Aonounement.  Attach- 
ment •. 

1 

I T-U.  1M4 
rataft  Mafia  Laid, 
ataffc 
Rtefaaid  Wood.  Cindy  OfMaad.  Mary  Claik. 

atatf:  Jack 
Sara] 

AftcroooB:    Aid**    In    Cnenavaea    by 
■obvay  and  boa  taaaD  groupa). 


Introduction  to  UbwatloB  The- 


\\m  ajB..  rWd  trip-vmaaa  of  Ooate- 
teieoc  Snaana  (barafoot  doctor):  RIeardo  and 
Agrlplim  (OMBpailnaa). 

Picnic  on  UMm  Ooatatolco 

PyTamldio<: 


lft»0  fcjn^  nonaction 
I1.-M  aja..  Blabop  Juan  JeaOa 
OeampOb  Cathedral  of  Cnemavaea  ntdre 


4.-M  piBL.  Arrtve  In  San  Salvador.  Cheek  In 
at  Alaneda  HOM. 

TM  lun..  Dinner  at  the  home  of  Paator 
Medardo  and  Abdina  OMoca  Wake  at  ilea- 
urrectloB  Lutheran  ChurdL 

8M  ajB..  malt  Oomnnldad  My  bperanaa 
(IWth  and  Hbpe  Rofmee  Community).  VWt 
Comunldad  La  Relna  (The  Queen  Refugee 
CoauBunlty)— Terry  atelnett. 

M*  1MB..  ifMifT— MJMtt  CommlaBlon  of 
Human  Rlghta. 

4:00  pjB..  Commttte*   of  Mothera  and 
Famfltaa  of  the  FoUtleally  Imprleonod.  Dla- 
and  Kffled  of  B  flalvador  Moo- 
AmuUo    RoBwro:    Carmen 
another). 

with  Soci- 
ety of  Woaaen  of  RaaureetlOB  Lutheran 
Church:  Abdlna  C.  de  OMnaa.  OBdUa  Al- 
farro. 

9M  ajn..  VWt  San  Joae  de  la  Montana 
(Catholic  rafivee  camp). 

lL-00  ajB..  MetropoUtan  Cathedral  of  San 
Sahrador  and  tomb  of  AichUahop  Oacar  Ar- 
nolfo  Romero. 

VtM  noon.  Shopitinc  at  Mereado  Kz-euar- 
tel  (artlaan  market). 

S4W  pjB..  American  ttabaaar  Pat  Butenia. 
staff  aaatatant  to  ambaaaador;  Vltorlo  Brod. 
political  offkser  Baatlaan  Sehoutan.  acting 
director.  VS.  AID  (Agency  for  International 
Development):  Ambaaaador  Thomas  R. 
Flekertng. 

0.-00  p"*.  Visit  Centre  de  ConvlvencU  In- 
fantfl  (Baptist  orphanage)-^ohn  Lamb. 

7:00  pjB..  Supper  of  Pupuaaa.  Ftanm  de 


kOO  pjB..  Swtaunlng  (m  at  a  lake 


MO  PJL.  Mam  at  Itfaaia  SanU  Maria  de 
Loa  Angeiaa:  Rev.  UTM  MOUna. 


7:00  ajB..  Wonhlp. 

OM  ajB..  PWd  trip  to  Ledo— Loa  Lache- 
enagoa  (rural  vlllaae).  Oolaglo  Maria  Koge- 
nla  de  Jeada,  Waman'B  aawtaig  eooperatlve. 
Health  cttalc  Hermann  (aMar)  La^a. 

mdto  Vlajo  (proatttute  training  center 
aevliw  adMMl  and  reatauraat)  Bonlaa  Roja. 

PriBOB  CSl.  from  ttae  of  Somoaa. 

Oladya  Baea.  delegate  elect  to  the  CouneU 
of  State. 

Project       Mtameaota/LeOn: 


•M  pjB..  Reflection. 

TmaaaT.  nuvanaaa  ae 

7:00  ajB..  Wcrahip. 

OM  ajn..  VWt  Ctudad  SandtaMK  Siator  Bea 


0:40  ajn..  Conaejo  Supreaao  Bectoral:  Ro- 
berto luentaa. 

XIM   aJB..   The   Nlearaguan   ■eooomr 
Jaok  If elaan-Pallmeyer. 

SJO    pjB..    American 
Clyde,  public  affairs  oonauL 

4:00  pjB..  Nora  Astoiga,  Nkaraguan  for- 
eign Mlnlatry. 

5:00  p.m,.  Reflection.  CkWng  Worahip  and 


7M  PJB..  Dinner  at  Loa  AntoJItoa  reatau- 
rant. 

5:00  a.m..  Depart  tat  airport. 
0:00  ajB..  night  to  San  Salvador.  Mezloo 
aty.  OaDaa,  etc. 


UM  noon.  CIDWAl^  Centre  para  Mujerea 
(aniaan's  laaaiilaalliin  for  education  and 


I'S 


from  a  W< 
Oarda  Vdaaco. 


0:00  pjB..  Walkkig  tour  of  Cueraavaca: 
TheCuemavae 
7-je  pJB..  lA 

OracWa: 


The  Reality  of 
In  Mexico:   Herilnda: 
Irene  Ortla. 


and  Al- 


7:40  ajB..  Wotafalp. 

0:OOajB..Ratlaettan. 

0:00  ajB..  Irene  Ortla. 
temattvea  for  WonMn  In  lAtln 

0:00  plbl.  Olrardo  Thljmen-Chilatlanlty 
andSodaUaBL 

7:00  pjL.  Introduction  to  B  Salvador- 
Brad  Burkhartaaeyer  Introduction  toNlca- 
ragua-^Udutrd  Wood. 

aOBBAT.  BUVBIUaB  11 

7M  ajn.-iaM  noon.  Attend  vartoua 
maasea;  Waala  San  Anton— with  Rich:  Ide- 
ate AlU  VWa-vlth  Cindy:  IiAeaia  Plan  de 
Ayal»-wlth  Mary  (J  *  LK  Cathedral-«ele- 
taratlOB  of  50  yeaia  of  ordained  prieathood 
for  former  Blabop  Sergio  Mindea  Areeo. 


0:00  ajB..  VWt  La  Roque  ((Catholic  refu- 
gee camp). 

lOM  ajB..  TuteU  Legal  (Arcbdlooeee 
huBian  rlghta  group):  Alan  Martdl.  aodal 
aecretarlat. 

0:00  PJB..  Depart  for  airport 

5.-00  p  JB..  ni^t  to  Managua.  Taca  Inter- 
national #011. 

0:10  pjB..  Arrive  tn  Managua.  Dinner  and 
houae  orientation. 

ranuT.  wuvanaaa  is 

7K)0  ajB..  Worahip. 

*M  a.in..  HQanlca  Textile  Paetory. 

0:15  fcm..  lA  Pranaa:  Olaar  RIvaa.  Chief  of 


TgAVB. 

foa  OuMU. 


_  10:45  a.m..  KJe  BcunKnlco:  Joee  Miguel 

0.-00  PJB..  Pr.  Pemando  Cardenal.  Mlnlater 
of  education. 

5.-00  PJB..  MargartU  Navarro:  Batahola 
Norte  and  woman's  sewing  coop. 
SAXoassT.  nuviaaa  it 

7H)0  ajB..  Worahip.  

0:15  ajB..  JustlnlaBO  liebl.  CKPA. 

10:15  ajB..  VldkiNle  Wolf  TIrado,  POm: 
Nicaragua:  the  other  Invasion. 

IIM  ajB.,  Salvadoran  Refugee  Collective, 
crafta. 


Lor— Tin 

ABB  BBUCAnOll 

tooaxaooBCBB 

Brad  Burkhartxmeyer,  Apartado  110-B. 
Cuemavaea,  Moreloa,  631S0  Mexico;  50-701- 
05041. 

Richard  Wood.  Apartado  110-B.  Cuema- 
vaea. Moreloa.  03100  Mexico:  50-701-95041. 

Mary  Clark.  Cindy  Ofstead.  Apartado  110- 
B,  Cuemavaea.  Moreloa  00100  Mexico:  53- 
701-35041. 

Rlcardo  *  Agrlpe  Nabor.  CaDe  5  de  Mayo. 
Coatetelco.  Mordoa.  Mexico. 

Irene  Ortla.  Apartado  307,  Cuemavaea. 
Mordoa.  MMxloo:  50-701-57007. 

Gerardo  Thjimen.  Apartado  307,  Cuema- 
vaea. Moreloa.  Mexlooc  53-701-57007. 

Slater  Dolores,  Apartado  110-B.  Cuema- 
vaea. Mordoa,  Mi****** 

AdeU  Jimenea,  1110  Domingo  DIaa,  Co- 
lonla  BnplWMlo.  Cuemavaea.  Moreloa. 
Mexico:  53-791-00400. 

Blabop  Juan  Jeaus  Pomdas  Ocampo. 
Padre  Onaalmo.  St  Prands  Cathedral  of 
Cuemavaea.  Hlldalgo  and  Moreloa,  Cuema- 
vaea. Morekia.  Mexico:  5S-791-30000. 

Ouadelupe  Oaida  Velaaeo.  Una  Garcia, 


1:00    PJB..    VWt    ■»»««    plaaa    (Natkmal    CIDHAL^  A.C..  Centra  para  Mujerea.  Apar 


Aftenoon  fkwe. 

4HW  pjB..  Adela  Jlmtoes— Panning  and 
UttUalng  Baae  Chrlatlan  ConunuBltlea. 

7:90  pjB..  Slater  Ddoree  Chrlatlan  Cate- 
chetical Bducatlon. 

7:45  ajB..  Worahip. 

0:00  aJB..  BvaluaMon  and  travel  proce- 
durea  for  B  Salvador. 

10:00  a-m..  Depart  for  airport 

3HN>  PJB.,  PU^t  to  San  Salvador.  Taca 
IntemaUoMl  #311. 


Palace,  Cathedral,  grave  of  Carloa  Fanseca), 
Shopping. 

9:90  PJB..  CISAS.  Health  Care  In  Nicara- 
gua: Mkrla  de  Zdnlga,  Ana  QuMa. 

5:00  pjB..  Reflection. 

7:90  PJB,  Baae  Chrlatlan  CoDUBunlty-type 
Bible  Study:  Padre  Fedra  Dedeary. 
sumAT,  aofanaaa  is 

7HI0  ajB..  Worship. 

0:00  ajB..  VWt  an  B  Salvadoran  refugee 
cooperative. 

IIM  ajB..  Mam  at  the  Arehdloceae  of  Ma- 
nagua: Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo. 


tado  Poatal  570.  Av.  Prandsoo  Madero  No. 
510.  Cuemavaea  03000,  Moreloa,  Mexico;  53- 
791-98004. 

La  Caaa  Hogar,  c/o  Irene  (Mis,  Apartado 
307,  Cuemavaea.  Moreloa.  Mexk»:  53-791- 
49740. 

B.  SALVABOB  BMooacaa 

Conunisslan  of  Human  Rights  in  B  Salva- 
dor (CDHBS),  3a  Avenkia  Norte  y  17a.  Calle 
Orlente,  1000  PlanU  Alta.  San  Sahrador,  B 
Salvador.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Committee  of  Mothers  of  Prisoners.  Dis- 
appeared and  Aswssinaled  of  B  Salv..  Bdlf. 


ACD8.  Drb.  I^JBsperana.  Av.  Ua  Americas. 
San  Salvador.  Cf  Sahrador  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rev.  Medardb  Oomea,  Abdiaa  C.  de 
Oomea.  Igleala  iLuterana  Ia  Reeurreoetan. 
C:alle  5  de  NovtaWbre  No.  343.  San  Salvador. 
B  Salvador  500^^3043. 

Ambaaaador  Ifiomas  R.  Pickering.  Pat  Bu- 
tenis.  Vltorto  Bitod.  Baatlaan  SdMmtcn.  UJB. 
Kmbaasy.  San  Solvador,  B  Salvador  509-90- 
30710. 

Alan  MarteU  tutela  Legal  Apartado  8359, 
San  Salvador,  B  Salvador  509-a0-9470. 

San  Joae  de  la  Monlana,  e/o  AraoMspado 
de  San  Salvador.  UX  Menendea,  gjlfH" 
Ontro  nnlvislt4rio  Cattdlco.  San  Sahrador. 
B  Salvador  iM-3ft-10-49.  509-90-90-05. 
509-34-63-55  (adohiary). 

La  Roque  Refligee  Community,  e/o  Arao- 
bispodo  de  Saq  Salvador,  UX  Menendea, 
Edifkdo  Central  UnlvWtarto  CatoUeo.  San 
Salvador.  B  SalWlor  509-30-10-49.  509-30- 
30-85. 

Centra  de  Comrivenda  InfantU.  e/o  Weala 
BaptiaU  Bnanwl.  Cuba  Avenlda  *  Mexico 
Calle,  San  Jadztto,  San  Salvador.  B  Salva- 
dor. 

nCAKAOOA  BBMOBCaa 

Jade  and  Sam  Nelson-Pallmeyer.  Apar- 
tado 9367.  Manakua.  Nicaragua,  CJL:  506-3- 
34308, 805-3-347f  9. 

ilirTACHiixaT9 
TXavsl  Hwnmij  to  Mbxioo.  Ml  Salvabob 

ABB  NlCABAOnAl  NOVBOaB  7-31.  1084,  lAST 
OrPABTICIPAB^ 

Nancy  Mayer.  '713  Vernon  RdL.  Columbus. 
OH  49909:  014/B1-5039  h^  395-4190  w..  Ad- 
missions Dlr./R4gister  at  Trinity  Lutheran 
Seminary. 

Beverly  BverMm,  195  Water  St  Box  0. 
SheU  Rock.  lA  50670;  310/006-4500  h..  085- 
4369  w..  homemaker/bookkeeper  and  recep- 
Uonlst 

Alvine  Duroe.  1^114  Hawley  St.  Jeaup.  lA 
50640: 910/037-1840  h..  retired. 

Ruth  Halvorsdn.  RR  3  Box  964.  Stanch- 
field.  MN  55080^  013/080-9640  h..  940-0953 
w..  Retreat  Center  director. 

Marlene  BigSom.  4900  Phflbrook  Ul. 
Edlna,  MN  65494:  613/036-6353  h..  MktkMial 
ALC  Women.  Diiector. 

~         1.  RR  1  Box  70.  Bbow  Lake. 
1606-4393  h..  Pum  bome- 


Mlasoiils, 


Linda  We 
MN  66591: 

maker. 

Lois  Hove.  411  Weatvlew  Dr.. 
MT  59809: 400/5  19-5506  h..  1 

Debbie  Woe.  9  10  Sheiard  Pkwy.  St  Louis 
Park.  MN  654M  619/649-0640  IL.  476-4900 
w..  %Hia1  Works  *. 

Jane  Otten.  01 1  Bcho  Uke  Rd..  Big  Pork. 
MT  50011;  400/8  r7-0196. 

Kathy  Thora^  1991  Canyon  St.  Spear- 
flab.  SD  57789:  605/643-6608  h.,  ArtM/ 
writer. 

Susan  Everaon.  ALC  Women.  499  South 
Stb  St.  MInnHmolls.  MN  56415:  619/990- 
3170  w..  Dixvitor  of  Bdueatlan.  ALC 
Women. 

Cindy  Oflteail  Apartado  110-B.  Cueraar 
vaoe.  Mordoa  MIOO,  Mexico:  59-791-95641, 
Staff .  Cueraavane  bouse. 

Mavis  Lund.  Center  for  CHotaal  Service 
and  Education,  Augsburg  Cdpege.  791  31at 
Ave.  So..  Minneppolis.  MN  58464:  8U/990- 
1159. 

(Thought     ya|i'd     like     Bill's 
toa  .  .  .) 

BOl  Dexbdmel.  1534  30th  Street  Detroit 
MI  40316;  919^p9-7870.  tranalator/oanaul- 
tent 

Ann  Dtflunani.  Apartado  9907. 
Nksragua.  CUL;  106-3-34900. 508-9-94T19. 

Wolf  TIrado.  'ferea  Cine.  Apartado  4449. 
Managua.  Nicaragua.  CJL;  606-9-5098.  506- 
3-37003.  Telex  1W4  Inhotelca 


liary  Hamlin  de  Zuniga.  Apartado  3367. 
ManaguB.  mcaragua;  hm  506-3-06103.  wk 
506-9-94719. 

Ana  Qutaoa.  Apartado  3367.  Managua. 
Nicaragua:  hm  506-9-74106.  wk  506-3-34719. 

Nora  Aatotga.  MInisterlo  de  Reladones 
Rzterlona.  Managua,  mcaragua.  CJL 

HQanlca  Textile  Ptetory,  Apartado  3317. 
Managua,  meatagna.  CJL;  506-3-41190. 

Osaar  Rtvaa,  La  Pimsa,  Managua,  Nlcara- 
giw:  006-9-41940, 606-3-44790. 

Uebl.  CEPA.  Apartado  T-45. 
Nicaragua,  CJL;  506-3-74071. 
Clyde.   VA.   Bnbassy— Managua, 
APO  Miami.  PL  94091: 506-3-37733. 

Pemando  Cardenal.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. Mlnlaterlo  de  Educadoo,  Managua. 
Nicaragua,  cut 

Joae  MIgud  Torres.  EJe  Ecumenioo.  Apar- 
tado P^80.  Managua,  Nicaragua.  C JL;  605-3- 
37708, 806-9-89311. 

Urid  MoUna.  Director,  Centra  Antonio 
Valdhrleao.  Apartdo.  9906.  Managua,  Nteara- 
gua.  CUU  506-9-35003,  506-3-34577. 

MaryknoU  Slaters.  Bea  Zaragoaa.  CXudad 
Sandtaw,  Apartado  A-IOO. 

Sr.  LQia,  Ladiecuago,  Leon.  Ntearagua, 
CJLi  506-891-9719. 

EIlMbeth  Sander.  Praject  Minneaota-Leon 
(send  asall  to  her  throu^  Center);  505-091- 
9988. 

Roberto  Eiimtaa,  Psdn  Pedro  Dedeary. 
OonaeJo  Supremo  Electoral:  505-3-36009. 

Ardibishop  Obando  y  Bravo.  Arquldioee- 
sls  de  Managua,  Managua.  Nicaragua.  C.A. 

Margarita  Navarro. 

OIRBB  oomAcia 

Bus  Driver— Joae  Benito  Solorzano. 

Loa  AntoJItOB  near  the  Intercontinental 
Hotd.  Outdoor  reataurant  with  nice  atmoa- 
ptaore  for  evening  snacks. 

^Hslt  Bduardo  Contreras  maiket  Ptqiular 
on  the  outaUrts  of  the  dty  wbere 
I  find  aome  crafts  and  also  dialogue 
with  shop  owners. 

Swtamnlng  at  Lakeside  resort  of  Xiloe.  Just 
outside  of  Managua 


roB  Olobal  Sibvio  amo  Educatior 
RBaouBc»> 

OBOAMIZATIOira 

Clergy  and  I«tty  Ctmcemed.  100  Broad- 
way. New  York,  NT  10098;  313/004-8790. 

Interfaltta  peace  and  Juatloe  organisation 
with  national  network  CALC  rqwrt-890 
year. 

OoalltlOB  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
PoUey.  190  Maryland  Ave.  NX..  Waabing- 
toB,  DC  90008: 908/646-8400. 

Networii  of  49  national  organlsatioas:  pub- 
llabsa  voting  rsoorda.  action  guldea.  newslet- 
ter  OoaUtlOB:  Claae-up  $90  yr. 

CISPEB  (UJB.  Committee  in  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  B  Salvador),  9410  lOth 
Street  San  Ptandaco,  CA  04110;  415/061- 
0485. 

Natkmal  aOUdarity  organisation:  pubUahea 


C08CA  (Committees  of  SoUdaritr  Cen- 
tral America).  3700  Oalnes  Street  Daven- 
port lA  53804: 910/994-9097. 

Reaoureea  for  solidarity  work;  Newsletter 
with  a  dally  Central  America  dironlde.  $6. 
EPICA.  1470  Irving  Street  NW.  Washing- 
ton. DC  90010: 909/999-0909. 

Program  for  Interamerlcan 
and  Action;  reaeareh  and 


Hondntan  Information  Center.  1151  Mas- 
aadUMtU  Ave..  Cambridge,  MA  09198;  817/ 
497-8100. 

Coverage  of  events  in  Honduras;  Hondu- 
raa  Update,  $13  year. 


Human  Rlghta  Office.  NatloDal  Council  of 
(^lurches,  475  Riverside  Drive.  New  Tmk. 
NT  10115;  313/070-3434. 

Infomiatlan  on  human  rights  work 
around  the  wortd;  Newsletter  and  Directory 
of  human  rights  otganiaatioiM. 

Impact  Network.  110  Mantend  Ave.  NE. 
Washington.  DC  30003;  303/644-0696. 

Ecumenical  legWatlve  information/action 
network;  state  orssnlaations;  publications 
with  membetahlp. 

The  Nicaragua  Exchange,  239  Onter 
Street  New  York.  NT  fOOU. 

Ammgea  3-week  mcaragua  vWta  to  help 
harvest  crops. 

Inter-Rellgfcnis  Task  Force  on  B  Salvador 
and  Central  America,  475  Riverride  Drive. 
Room  699.  New  York.  NY  10115.  212/070- 
9303. 

Organlaes  natkmal  aetkms  and  events;  tn- 
f oimation  packets  and  t«i«int»g« 

Inatitute  for  Food  and  Development 
Pdtey.  1085  Mioskm  Street  San  PTandseo. 
CA  94109;  415/004-8565. 

Research  and  publications  on  deveUw- 
ment  newsletter  Food  First  News,  $30  year. 

NACLA  (North  American  CouncQ  on 
Latin  America),  151  Weat  10th  Street  OUi 
Floor,  New  York.  NY  10011;  818/000-8800. 

Research  organisation  on  lAtin  America 
and  UjB.  foreign  poller,  NACLA  Reports 
and  other  pubUcattons. 

National  Network  in  SoUdartty  WtOi  the 
Nlearaguan  Feo^e.  3036  "V  Street  NW, 
Suite  403,  Washington,  DC  80000;  803/389- 
3338. 

National  soUdartty  orgsnhatlon  which  oo- 
ordlnatea ^'*'«"««.  events,  and  sprains 

Network  In  SoUdartty  With  the  People  of 
OuateBuda.  030  P  Street  NW.  Suite  780, 
Washhwton.  DC  30004;  808/483-0060. 

National  coorrttnatlon  of  Oaatemalan  aoll- 
darity  work. 

New  York  Cbcus.  P.O.  Box  97,  Ttanm 
Square  Statkxi,  New  York.  NY  10108;  918/ 
669-8118. 

Ecumenical  center  for  aodal  Justice  and 
international  awareneas;  publishes  LUCHA. 
$10  year. 

New  Wine  Bxdiange.  Lutheran  Metropoli- 
tan Ifinlstry.  9900  Bridge  Ave..  Clevdand. 
OH  44118: 810/881-9800. 

National  Lutheran  iietwotk  doing  Intema- 
tlonalisatlon  of  Mlarfon. 

Oxfam  America.  115  Broadway.  Boston. 
MA  03110;  017/488-181L 

IntematlaBal  development  agency  that 
funds  sdf -bdp  projects  and  diaaater  rdlef ; 
preparm  edncatloBal  materiaL 

Washh^toB  Office  ob  I«ttai  America,  110 
Maryland  Ave.  NB.  WaSblngtoB.  DC  30008; 
808/644-0046. 

International  organisatiana  llalaon;  infor- 
mation reaouroe  for  supporting  religious 
groupa. 

Wltnea  for  Peace,  P.O.  Box  30341.  Waah- 
Ington.  DC  30017;  808/090-8048. 

Creative  noo-vkrient  action  organisation 
for  Christians  concerned  about  Nicaragua. 

AxzachmbbtS 

[CA  AOBIOViaDAL 


This  rdattvdy  short  list  of  audiovisual  re- 
sources has  been  compiled  by  the  Center  for 
Global  Service  and  Education,  Not  aU  fOms 
have  been  mevlewed  by  the  Center,  so  we 
that  you  preview  fQms  before  use. 
re  ptooed  by  highly  rwwnwimgtut. 
ed  AVa  hjMnmn  of  otflom  where  fOms  are 
available  are  at  the  end  of  liat  For  a  more 
oomidete  Ust  of  audlovlsuala.  send  for  a 
Guide  to  Films  on  Central  Anmlea.  Media 


8046 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


April  16, 1985 


April  16, 1981 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


8047 


8046 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


April  16, 1985 


April  IS,  19i 


mumotk.  Mt  WMt  ISth  Street.  New  York. 
NT  IMll.  H 

Mmerteu  fa  IVMwitfoii.  W  mliL.  laoun. 
IMl. 

Wbat  an  the  InfhiiMW  that  eway  the 
PffHtke  of  ■OnduiM,  B  OatnAir,  Oostcma- 
la  and  Chflet  Wbat  role  hM  tbe  U  A  piajred 
in  Uie  pMt  and  pneeiH  and  what  role  wOI  It 
play  In  the  future  of  tkaae  countriea?  TUB 
fflm  ■»»iwt»«—  the  eaoHi  and  atfceta  of 
change  in  lAtin  Amerlea  today.  Marrated  fty 
M  Aamer.  ATaOahle  fMa:  AFB.  IS  rental 
Arec  tft  rentaL  HOC.  priee  neaotlaUe. 

'StnggU  and  Hope.  »  mtaL.  videotape. 


of  35  hUC  aemben  travds 
through  Mexloo  and  Ntaaragoa.  their  per- 
eepttaMof  theatiug^  and  hope  In  thaee 
oountrtaB*  peopiaK  and.  tha  tolUiw  of  their 
own  iplrttiial  awakening,  which 

renewed  theee  ASJC 
\n  ALC  Media  Serrtoee 
.  AvaUalile  fkoaa:  APH.  $4. 
•Pomtr  for  CItmmgt,  »  min..  Tideotape. 
IMl. 

A  dtatogue  between  ChrMiaaB  of  the 
nuitad  Statea  and  Latin  Amartea  about 
chaiwaa  In  Owtral  AaMiica  They  ahare 
their  reflaetlana  on  new  onderrtandtaigi  of 
po«Mcal_Md  ttoBOieglcal  fetnent  In  the 

Ontcr.  AtraflaUe  tron:  APB.  94. 

fiaBaft  »U  DiOmton.  SO  mtaL,  fOiBatrtp. 
IMl. 

the  role  of  the  PA  In  Oenteal 

ig  daecripttaia  of  conx^ 

lato.   iimiiimmil    and  **-*■—'**   tarohre- 

AvaUable  ttoac  AV8C  IS.  RC  136/ 


•In  PmnttU  ot  Kitm^  M  mtaL.  fOmetrip. 


TaDi  In  their  own  worda  and  rauale  the 
atory  of  people  who  have  been  f ofced  to  flee 
the  war-toen  oountrtea  of  Ouatemala  and  B 
aalvadar.  Available  tntK.  APB.  14.  CROP. 
nc 

•Bon  tnm  Ou  PaopU,  33  mlo,  fOmatrlp. 

IMS. 

Introduction  to  the  hirtcry  of  flye  Central 

luntrlw  and  background  for  nn- 

irn  UA  church  policy  atate- 

I  on  U  A  role  tai  Ontial  America.  Pro- 

by  Prariiyterlaa  Chnrdi.  Avaltadde 

from  local  Synod  or  Preabytery  office  or 

CROP. 

,MBln..ltam.lsn. 

the  wvcld  wide  pMght  of  refu- 

I  fnm  CMitral  Amer- 

and  Afriea  tai  their 

March  for  afety.  Produced  by  Church 

Wocld  Serriee.  Available  fMan:  APB.  IS. 

Orairal  AaMHea;  Jtoote  nf  Me  CrUU.  36 


BMorleal  oforvlew  from  the  point  of  view 
of  thoae  irtio  are  moat  affected  by  the 
1 1  hie  inaMnfa  worken.  atndanta  and 
churdipeopla.  Produced  by  and  avaUalde 
txon  APBC 

■Jteaae  tie.  Amarien,  50  mln..  ISmm. 

A  portrait  of  the  atragite  for  nonviolent 
aodal  change  and  a  look  at  the  United 
Statea  from  the  penpective  of  Dam  Belder 
Camarm.  Arrhtdrtiop  In  BraaH.  Ceaar 
Cbavea.  Dorothy  Day  and  Mother  Thereea 
of  Calcutta.  Availahle  from:  APH.  M  and 
CROP. 

aLaALVABoa 

*Jtoaes  to  OeeeatAer.  56  mln..  16  mas.  1M3. 

Utntim  enminatian  of  the  atttmtlon  tai  B 
Salvador  and  the  week  of  VJB.  lay  mtaaion- 
ery  Jean  Donovan,  alaln  tai  IMO.  Available 
frooL  CROP.  DC 


Ofwae  q^oii  Vnltnown  Salvmdormn  SoUUr. 
3$  mln,  fUmatrip. 

Depleta  the  plight  of  Salvadcran  refugeea 
who  flee  taito  neighboring  Bonduraa.  It 
■howa  the  murder  of  one  refugee  aa  a  micro- 
coma  of  the  fiwiflifta  In  Cmitfal  AoMtlca. 
Prodneed  by  Churdi  World  Service.  Avail- 
able frcou  MOC. 

I  QflMttHk  W  BBtaL.  ISBUB.  IMl. 

the  deatha  of  four  American 

tai  B  Salvador  oo  Daa  X;  ISM. 

.  through  tnterviowa  with  mUttary. 

government,  and  church  laadera  In  B  Salva- 
dor and  the  U  A  Available  fftm:  APH.  M. 

OOAIBULA 

OMatewefw  /  Oarrv  Yoitr  Nama.  36  mtau 
aUde/tapeaet.lSS4. 

Providm  an  ezodlent  background  to  the 
current  criaia.  Spedal  attentian  ia  given  to 
the  nearly  one  mHUon  Ouatamalana  made 
refugeea  from  the  lepramlve  ptiidea  of 
their  military  govemaMnt.  Produced  by 
Tkke  4  with  PXJLCM.  for  Ouateaaala. 
Available  from:  Ozfiua.  115. 

Adioa  Oaafeimila.  STmtai..  Itaim.  IMS. 

Powerful  and  moving  film  which  depleta 
the  plight  of  Guatemalan  refugaea  Uvtaig  tai 
campa  of  '^*-r—  Mexloo.  Providea  an  un- 
deratandtaig  of  the  hiatorlcal  and  political 
rituation  which  haa  cauaed  hundredi  of 
tlMwitar^  of  Ouatamalana  to  flee  their 
country.  AvaOable  from:  APSC.  110. 

1|fWa«M  to  Me  Sbmokter  T%e  ChnrOi  in 
Ouatemulm,  33  mln.  fOmatrip. 

Partraya  baae  ocmmunltiea  of  the  church 
uniting  to  ch^Ienge  atatua  quo  of  oppree 
aion.  Produced  by  National  CouncO  of 
Churehea.  Available  CROP,  nc 

Ttodoe  SoMtoa  Cuehumatan:  Report  fmn  a 
Ouatemttmn  JnUage.  41  mln.,  1SS3.  ISmm. 

niuatratian  of  hiatorlcal  changee  and  re- 
iponee  of  tndlgenoua  peoplea  to  Introductkn 
of  caah  cropping.  Available  from  CROP,  nc 

OaateiiMle.-  Tke  Qatherlng  Storm,  »  min. 
video  or  alide/tape.  ISM 

Introduction  to  Guatemalan  hlatory  and 
reaaoiw  behind  fighting  there.  Good  photog- 
raphy and  muaic  Available  from  Oxf anu 
APSC.  110. 


*JSroad«raa;  On  the  Border  of  War,  35  mln.. 
■lldeahow/tape  aet.  ISM. 

the  atrateglc  Importance  of 
and  eaamhiea  role  of  banana  oor- 
pofatlona.  the  country'a  Internal  pdittca. 
and  the  growtaw  oppoaition  within  Hoodu- 
raa.  Available  from:  mC.  price  negotiable. 
APH  14. 

tn'jhttr  Own  WordM.  13  mln.  alideahow/ 
tape.  ISM. 

Diawinga  by  refugee  children  and  narra- 
tive by  a  adMOl  teacher  In  the  camp.  Avail- 
able APSC  I10.M. 

amda  of  ttmUutton,  SO  mtai..  ISmm.  ISM. 

A  provocative  documentary  about  hunger, 
land  reform,  multtnational  agrlbuainaaa  and 
the  military  In  Bonduraa.  Pollowa  a  wocker- 
oontrolled  eooperattve  aa  it  became  a  aymbid 
of  hope  throughout  Central  America  for 
agrarian  reform.  Available  ftooi:  MOC:  BIC. 

mCUUMOA 

A^ieara^iM.-  TKt  Hopeful  JtevoIaMon.  30 
mln..  fUmatrip,  ISM. 

Traeea  evenU  which  led  up  to  the  reaur- 
rectlon  and  oomparca  the  revolution  bi  Nica- 
ragua to  the  Aaaarican  revolution.  Available 
from  CROP,  nc 

Moanwaa.'  Aeport  Prom  the  Front,  S3 
mln..  IS  muL,  ISH. 

Documentary  on  UA  foreign  policy  aa  It 
la  ptaiyed  out  on  the  Nlcaraguan-Bonduran 
border.  Actual  fUmtng  with  contraa  and  Nlc- 
araguan  military.  Available  from  CROP,  nc 


Thank  Ood  and  Ou  JtevaHUkm,  M  mtaL. 
IS  BUB.  ISSl. 

Compaiea  ChrMian  ideals  and  practicea 
with  thoae  of  the  revotaitlan.  The  taiter- 


living  in  Nicaragua  to  leading  ganwunant 
ttfnriala  itrmi  the  dmUarity  between  revo- 
hitlcnary  and  Chrlatian  vahiaa.  Available 
freaa:  APB.  M.  Oxfam.  ISO.     ^ 

In  iWeangva*'  Wherv  JVwrytody^  Xrasnt- 
iiift  M  min.  aideAape.  ISM. 

Thia  allde  aet  for  gr^ide  adiool  children 
looka  at  the  new  acbool  ayatam  tai  Nicara- 
gua. Aln.  it  tntrodneea  a  adiool  auppUea 
material  aida  progranL  Available  from: 
APSC  MS. 

*iVieaf«giM:  Tike  OOter  Invaelon,  16  nun. 
and  vldBOtape.  M  mtaL  1SS4. 

Documentary  oa  the  changee  in  health 
care  with  the  reaolutlon.  BnphaaJB  on  the 
AvailabletramAPB.lt. 


American  PHenda  Saivica  Committee 
(APSC).  Rbl  STO.  40T  Sa  Dearborn.  Chlcar 
go.IZ.S0SM. 

AugrtMirg  PubUahlng  BOuae  (APB).  Audio- 
vtaual  Oopt..  P.O.  13M.  Mpla..  UN  S6440. 

CROP.  Church  World  Servkse.  P.O.  Box 
968,  Bkhart.  Ind.  4M1S.  no  charge  except 


Bonduraa  Information  Center  (BIC).  1151 
Maaa.  Ave..  Cambridge.  MA  MISS. 

MeoDonite  Central  Committee  (MOC).  31 
South  13th  St.  Akron.  PA  lYMl. 

Oxfam-Amerlca  (Oxflua).  115  Broadway 
Ave  Boaton.  MA  HllS. 

The  Reeouree  Center  (RC).  P.O.  Box  4T3S. 
Albuquerque.  NM I71M. 


Tnwnano 
BaocAmraow 


(Raprtaited  with  peimiaBkHi  from:  Medfai 
Network.  IM  Weat  ISth  Street.  New  York. 
NT  IMll.  31S-S30-0Srr.) 

(The  Madia  Network  la  an  organiaatlon 
which  Bupporta  alternative  fUma  for  graaa- 
roota  organMng  and  education.) 

Anyone  who  haa  ever  uaed  a  good  fttan. 
videotape,  or  alldaahow  can  attaat  to  BMdia'a 
ability  to  aetlvdy  engage  an  audience,  cum- 
ulate thou^t.  educate,  and  taiapira.  Pllms 
can  bring  together  cventa.  ideaa  and  experi- 
encea  in  a  dramatic  way  that  leavea  a  tawttng 
ImprraBlon  They  can  provide  a  cnwimon  ex- 
perlenoe  for  a  diverae  group,  wvfc  intereat 
tai  an  iHua.  and  provide  a  catalyst  for  diacus- 
alon  and  acttcn. 

BOwever.  no  film  can  effect  change  on  its 
own.  POma  need  to  be  placed  in  a  oontext 
and  audlencea  need  enoouragement  to  take 
their  fliBt  tanpreaaknia  further.  Planning  a 
iMtriMT*'-'  after  a  fttan  Bhowing  provldea 
people  with  an  opportunity  to  analyaa  or 
critielae  irtiat  they've  aeen.  have  their  quea- 
ticna  anawered.  and  explore  poaatbHltlw  for 


Bere  are  some  tipa  to  help  in  putting  to- 
gether a  aucceaaful.  dynamic  event: 

In  working  with  organiaed  groupa  to  aet 
up  film  programa.  it  la  crudal  to  ait  down 
with  iii|w<mB|fBliiiiie  of  any  group  before- 
hand to  figina  out  the  audience's  needa.  the 
goalB  of  the  event,  and  poariUe  program  op- 
tlona.  Many  groupa  will  not  have  the  Imue 
that  Is  being  addrtaaul  aa  their  primary 
focua,  while  othera  wOI  be  nnfamlltau-  with 
the  laauaa,  or  will  not  automatically  share 
the  fOm'a  point  of  view.  Plan  programa  to 
fit  the  intereats  and  experience  of  each 
group,  whether  it's  a  church  group  that 
might  decide  to  offer  sanctuary  to  refugees, 
a  high  achool  dam  studying  US  history,  or  a 
neighborhood  meeting  called  to  urge  local 
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realdenta  to  aupp^  an  end  to  US  aid  to 
"itlltafT  ifirtatflftHliM 

Many  of  the  tOha  tai  thia  guide  are  avail- 
able from  BWUBMkay  aouroea  in  addittoi  to 
their  ocnunerical  I  diatrfbutflca.  Thia  guide 
contataM  a  liat  of  Ibw-ooat  fOm  Utatartaa  that 
carry  aorae  fUma  km  Central  Aaeflea  (aae 
page  IS).  But  theae  are  many  otheta  acnas 
the  oountry  that  alao  have  small  fDm  eollee- 
tkms  available  on  a  local  baaia.  If  yon  are 
operating  on  a  low  budget,  cheek  to  aae  if  a 
local  university,  pnhUc  litatary.  church 
group,  or  solidarity  group  haa  a  copy  of  the 
film  you  want. 

Depending  on  the  audience  you  are  trying 
to  reach,  it  may  be  Important  to  exerciee 
some  care  tai  fho^ahig  a  location  toe  your 
program.  One  grofp  tai  Santa  Roaa.  OaUfcr- 
nia,  whidi  alma  tot  reach  new  audlanoaa,  em- 
phasiwa  that  Its  iragrama  have  been  moat 
succeaaful  when  held  in  a  neotial  or  public 
aetttaw,  like  a  llbhtry.  Remember  that  an 
auditorium  in  whidi  seata  are  fmtenad  to 
the  floor  la  not  candudve  to  group  diaeua- 
stooB,  although  It  m  adequate  for  a  qneation- 
and^nawer  f oimai 

■very  fUm  haa  lis  own  point  of  view.  Bach 
one  deala  with  aoAe  aapacta  of  an  kana  but 
leavea  out  othersi  Tou  asay  dtm^m  wltti 
certain  parte  of  iH  or  think  tame  alswwnis 
are  taiadequatdy  istfemed.  With  thiaga  in 
Central  ^wfHf^  y^K»ntii0  eonatantly, 
ahnoBt  any  fUm  irtU  need  to  be  tarauiSit  up 
to  date  Wtthoot  fan.  the  person  who  leads 
the  disoiBBlMi  at  your  program  alMuld  see 
the  film  bef oreha|id  in  order  to  plan  qnea- 
tiona  that  will  sM^milatf  a  dynamic  dlacna- 
akm.  and  to  be  prtpared  fOr  the  andlance'a 
reactlona.  Many  jpotential  disaatara  have 
been  averted  by  pdevlewing  fUma. 

Begtai  the  psvSam  with  an  taitroductlon 
that  not  only  exnlna  who  you  are.  but  that 
alao  notea  acme  ojthe  atrong  polnta  or  llml- 
tatlona  of  the  fUm  you  are  about  to  show,  or 
that  acta  up  a  eonneetian  betwaen  the  fOm 
and  the  clicnmwanrfa  of  the  andlanee'B 
Uvea.  Bven  a  bad  Shn  can  be  aavod  by  an  in- 
troduction that  doaaa  a  pcovoeatifa  qnaa- 
tiosL  f  ocuaea  on  dfae  wood  aspect,  or  poalta 
the  fUm  aa  an  exsinple  of  a  way  of  thinking 
that  can  be  chaDeaged.  Fladng  the  fUm  tai  a 
oontext  makaa  It  Waaler  for  the  aodlssiee  to 
focus  tta  reactions  afterwards  If  a  dkcua- 
sion  after  the  fUm  is  not  poaslble.  a  good  tai- 
troductlon ean  at  least  direct  the  audience's 
attentian  during  the  fUm  itarif. 

Make  sure  to  deiignate  a  diacuaskm  leader 
<a  moderator  for  your  program  irito  wffl  en- 
courage active  pMdpatlah  and  keep  the 
dlseuBsian  f oeusea 

As  a  *"-"— *"«  leader,  when  the  fOm  la 
over,  atart  by  referring  dtavcUy  to  the  film 
and  tanrolving  thei  audience  directly.  Uaeful 
;  struA  you  moat  in  the 
fttmr  What  Is  y^  first  reaettai  to  the 
film's  eontentr  Many  of  the  fUma  on  Cen- 
tral America  are]  highly  wnntlnBal  Allow 
people  tai  the  aud^noe  to  exprem  thfllr « 
tiona.  Draw  out 
whether  they  agr4e  or  diaagrac  Be  prepared 


AiTi 


to  take  people'a  jftnmwWatie 

Btep  further.  Ptoqi  here  you  can  proceed  to 


ask  the 

toward  your 
Ittsalwaya 
al  on  hand 
who  have 
It  la  alao  a 
written  taif( 
how  to  get  In' 
what  they  can 
AfterwardB 


that  win  hdp  you  move 

I'agoala. 

to  have  back-up  materi- 
and  figurm  f or  iMople 

or  want  to  know  more. 

to  have  flywa  or  other 
that  wffl  ten  peoide 

where  to  go  next,  and 

help, 
the  audience  for  evalua- 


tlons  of  the  pra|ram  and  suggeationa  for 
future  events. 


taioascAta  To  Ba  Pamiuab  With 


/atcraaifONal  Mnosletter.  Ad- 
Intemtlonal  PubUcatlona.  1 
Street.  London  WCIZ  8DJ.  United 
Rate  |13J0/yr.  (monthly).  Am- 
bitcraatlonal  has  an  international 
reputatlfln  for  Ita  work  with  huaaan  righta. 
Their  newsletter  ftaquently  has  artielea  on 
lAttai  American  governments  which  are 
guOty  of  human  righta  vfcdationa. 

A  Vaiee  of  the  VoteOeee.  Publication  of 
MTC^w  (Michigan  Interdnireh  Committee 
on  Central  American  Bnman  Rights).  1813 
Mt  BUott  Detroit  MI  4S307.  Rate:  Dona- 
tSon  Requeated.  Coverage  Inchidea  current 
evanta  in  Central  America.  VA  policy,  etc 

Barrtemda  IntenuMonaL  Intematiasial 
Weekly  newapaper  of  the  Sanrtanleta  Na- 
tlonal  liberation  Vtant  In  Nicaragua.  Ad- 
dreea:  Barrlcada  International.  Apartado 
SVS.  M»»««r»  Nicaragua,  Central  America. 
Rate:  |S4/yr.  (we^ly)  Raqueet  EngUsh  or 

CAUC  Meport  (Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned). Addreas:  IM  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
NT  lOMt.  Rate:  memberahlp  |30/yr.  (|7/yr. 
for  ftwlr^  and  limited  income).  Clergy 
and  Lafty  Concerned  ia  a  rellgionaly  baaed 
network  of  people  working  together  on 
lasuea  of  peace  and  juatlee.  The  CAIiC 
Report  revlewB  international  and  domeatlc 
news,  and  carrlea  organMng  notea  and  re- 
Bouree  Uata  aa  wdL  They  frequently  have 
atorlea  related  to  Latin  America  and  Uj& 
foreign  poUcy  in  thia  region. 

Chalttioa  Ciose-C^  Address:  CoaUtion  for 
a  New  Ptodgn  and  MUitary  PoUcy,  130 
Matylaad  Ave.  N.E..  Waahlngton.  DC  30003. 
Rate:  MO/yr.  (quarterly  bulletin  and  other 
materlalB).  membership.  The  Coalition 
unites  4S  naficnal  religknis.  labor,  peace,  re- 
aearcfa  and  aodal  action  wganlaationa  work- 
ing for  a  peaceful,  non-interventioniat  and 
demitttailBed  UA  Pordgn  PoUcy.  PubUahea 
background  reaouroea.  action  guidea.  voting 
reconis  **'*  Ifglelaliw  iiittlatfa 

COSCA.  (Committee  of  SoUdarity:  Ontral 
AoMTlca).  Addreac  3TM  Galnea  OL,  Daven- 
port IA  5M04.  Rate:  |13/yr.  (monthly  newa- 
paper). CesitaiiiB  Central  American  Chron- 
Ide  irtikli  notea  day  by  day  oceuirencea  in 
Central  Amotica.  and  in  Waahlngton  with 
regard  to  UA  Pcriley. 

MniOo.  Publication  of  the  Inatituto  BtaMr- 
Ico  Centroamerlcana  Addrem;  Central 
American  BiBtorieal  Inatitute.  Intereultural 
Center.  Oeorgetown  UBiveretty.  Waahtav- 
ton.  DC  MOST.  Rate:  l»/yr.  (monthly)  Re- 
queat  Bi^iiAi  or  Spanlah  Edition.  Provldea 
excellent  analyalB  of  the  current  situation  tai 
Nicaragua. 

atST.  A  quick  reference  aid  on  X3A.  Pw- 
eign  Rdatlona  pubUahed  by  the  Bureau  of 
PUbUc  AfCaira.  U.S.  State  Department 
Waahlngton.  DC  3MM.  (Tou  can  request 
the  I«tln  American  Bdlton).  No  Charge. 

Hondmme  Vpdati.  Bonduran  Inf omiatlon 
Center,  llSl  Maaaaehuaetta  Ave..  Cam- 
brldge.  MA  MISS:  (SIT)  4ST-01M.  Rate:  113/ 
yr.  (aMOtfaly).  Summarlaea  and  analyaea 
newa  on  Bonduras  drawn  from  a  variety  tff 
aourcea.  many  of  whlefa  are  not  wfaftty  avaO- 
able  tai  the  UA 

tmetUute  for  RMgion  and  Demoeraew 
HemUtter.  A  project  of  The  Poundation  for 
DsBBoeratlc  Bducatlon.  Inc  which  sponsors 
various  educational  projecU  In  support  of 
democratic  valuea  and  taiaUtutiona.  Addreaa: 
lOM  ISth  St  NW.  Suite  Ui50.  Washtaigton. 
DC  300M.  (3M)  S33-8S3T.  Rate:  |35/yr. 
(meaaberBhip).  |15/yr.  subacriptlon  only. 

/ater-ReHgioMS  TaOt  Poree  on  Bl  Salvador 
and  Osnfral  America.  (DtlT).  Address:  4TS 


lUveraMe  Drive.  New  Totk.  NT  lOlU.  (313) 
STO-SSH.  Provfcka  taiformatlan.  cocrdtaia- 
Uon  and  organlmtlonal  skills  toward  ahap- 
ing  a  foreign  policy  baaed  on  peaoe  and  Jua- 
tlee. Worka  with  locally  organiaed  coBBUt- 
tees  and  churehea  and  preparm  background 
material,  legialatlve  alerta.  worahip  aids. 
Newsletter  is  |15/yr.  (monthly):  with  actton 
alerta,  MO/yr. 

LaHnameriea  Preea.  (Spanlah  Edition'  No- 
tteiaa  AUadaa).  Addnae:  Lattnaawrlca  PreaB, 
Apartado  SSSl  Unm  IM,  Peru.  Rate:  140/ 
Tr.  (a  #Mkly  newB  report).  Latin  America 
PreaS  la  a  newa  and  documentation  aervioe 
worldng  to  help  fffl  the  taifdrmatian  gap 
that  contlnuea  to  hide  the  real  loan  Amer- 
ica. It  offem  good  information  on  the  role  ot 
the  church  in  Latin  America. 

Jfesolaieriea.  Addreac  MeeoAmerlca.  In- 
stitute for  Central  American  Studlea,  Apda 
SM,  lOM  San  Joae.  Coate  Rica.  Rate:  IM/ 
yr.  (BtiMlBiitB.  MO/yr.)  MaaoAmeriea'a  ragu- 
lar  coverage  taidudes  eoonomiCB  and  polities, 
aa  wen  aa  the  human  realltlea  of  the  people 
of  Central  America,  an  within  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  particular  hiatorles  of  theee 
countries. 


NACLA.  (North  Ameriran  Congrem  on 
LaUn  America).  Addrees:  151  W.  ISth  St 
(8th  floor).  New  Tork.  NT  IMll.  Rate:  118/ 
yr.  (bi-monthly).  Poeuses  on  a  partifiilar 
Latin  American  country  eadi  time.  Ib  addi- 
tion, the  magaiinf  contalna  a  great  deal  of 
interpretive  material  deaigned  to  help  the 
reader  better  underatand  the  aodoiMditical 
themea  that  are  within  the  current  eventa 
relevant  to  each  oountry. 

iVoMoaol  CbMoHc  Reporter.  Addreas:  Na- 
tlcnal  CathoUc  R^orter  Publlahtaig  Compa- 
ny Inc,  P.O.  Box  Ml.  Kaaaaa  Ctty.  MO 
64141  (or  can  1-S0»-S31^T»M  toU-free). 
Rate:  MS/yr.  (weekly  Newspaper).  National 
CathoUe  Reporter  is  an  taidependent  Catho- 
lic newBweekly.  Aside  from  having  excrllrnt 
coverage  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  oonaiat- 
cntly  haa  artldea  about  countrlm  In  Latin 
America  and  other  Third  World  oountrlea. 
niey  have  ataff  writoa  contributing  regu- 
larty  from  an  porta  of  the  world. 

New  IntematUmaUaL  Addreae:  US  Atlan- 
tk:  Ave..  Brooklyn.  NT  IIML  Rate:  133/yr.: 
IM/3  yra.:  154/8  yrs.  The  New 
IntemationallBt  exiata  to  rtipatt  on  the 
isBues  of  world  poverty  and  focua  attention 
on  the  unjuat  rdationahip  between  rldi  and 
poor  worlds:  to  debate  and  campaign  for  the 
radical  "»««"§—  neceasary  within  and  be- 
tween natkma  if  the  baaic  needa  of  aU  are  to 
be  met  and  to  bring  to  life  the  people,  the 
ideaa  and  the  action  in  the  fight  for  world 
devdopment 

JVioorB^Ma  Update.  Publication  of  NICA 
(Nicaragua  Interfaith  Conunittee  for 
Action),  843  Market  St,  Room  TW,  San 
Ptandaoo  CA  84103.  Rate:  110  donatfcm  re- 
queated. Artldea  on  Nicaragua  and  Central 
/^mmru^  «tUi  particular  frnphaala  on 
church  and  religious  issues. 

VpdaU:  Latin  America.  Addreas:  Waahtaig- 
ton  Office  on  lAttai  America,  110  Maryland 
Ave.,  NE,  Waahtaigtan.  DC  30W3.  (3M)  544- 
8045.  Rate:  |14/yr.  (M-mcnthly).  The  Waah- 
lngton Office  on  lAttai  America  was  eatab- 
Uahed  tai  1874  by  a  ooaUtion  of  rdigknis  and 
academic  groupa  with  a  profound  concern 
for  the  economic  political  and  aodal  condi- 
tiana  in  latin  America.  The  ofUce  aenrea  aa 
a  liaiaon  between  lAtin  Americana  and  the 
TJJB.  taiatttutians  affecting  fravign  policy, 
sudi  aa  diurdiea.  the  preas,  non-governmen- 
tal organlBatlons  and  the  executive  A  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  government  Update 
tai  their  bi-monthly  publication. 
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(O— pflwl  July.  19M.  Center  for  Olotel 
and  ■ducation.  We  ndaerfbe  to 
all  of  Umm  pertodlwli  and  have 
tbem  avaUable  for  nadtin  in  our  kNmge. 
Peal  tree  to  stop  by  and  browaei  Phone:  330- 
IIM). 

RlBI0««L  Nbtwobk 

Am  the  number  of  trrnvd  seminar  partid- 
panta  growa  and  expandi  throuihout  all 
areas  of  the  United  States,  regie— I  clusten 
arc  bring  developed.  At  preaent.  there  are 
12  chisten  In  11  states.  The  cluster  coordi- 
nators are  Ustad  on  the  reverse  side.  New 
clusters  wfU  be  developed  In  Pennsylvania. 
Illinois  and  Nebraska. 

Caefa  cluster  win  take  on  a  style  of  iU 
own.  dependtaig  on  the  ooonUnator,  the  indi- 
viduals and  the  geocraphy  of  the  area,  some 
things  for  which  you  can  depend  on  your 
cluster  coordinator  are: 

Names  of  other  travel  aemlnar  partici- 
pants in  your  reglan: 

Names  of  sddrwses  of  organisations  in 
your  area  which  focus  on  Central  America 
and  Mexico: 

Specific  contingency  plans  for  your  area 
In  caae  of  iavasioa: 

Help  with  isaources  such  ss  current  pubU- 
catkns  sad  andhnisoals;  and 

Support  for  your  "re-entry"  and  the 
follow-up  work  you  may  do. 

Some  clusters  may  gather  together  for 
further  study  and  to  listen  to  updates  If 
there  are  recently  returned  alumnae.  Some 
may  want  to  sponsor  eventa;  others  may 
participate  In  actkm.  One  cluster  Is  setting 
up  a  speaker^  bureau  and  Is  going  to 
churches  and  community  organisations  to 
soUdt  speaking  siwagements. 

The  eoonttnatofs  are  there  to  help  thia 
network  grow,  but  are  not  assumed  to  be 
the  only  ones  doing  this,  everyone  who  is 
Interested  needs  to  take  initiative.  The  coor- 
dinatflts  may  try  to  contact  an  who  are  in 
their  duster.  If  you  are  In  a  duster  and 
have  not  been  contacted,  call  the  coordina- 
tor younelf .  If  you  are  in  an  area  with  no 
WMynWrff^ir  and  would  be  interested  In  this 
important  work,  please  let  ase  know. 

Please  use  the  network.  It  has  a  center  in 
MHinsapohi  as  weU  ss  with  aU  of  you.  It 
wm  be  what  we  make  It  to  be.  If  you  have 
suggestions  or  requests,  call  Meredith 
Dregni.  Sia-SSO-lT*!. 

TSAVB.  ^'— *»"■  PASTICIPAIRS  CLUStB 
OOOBBDUTOaS 

North  Dakota:  Merri  Sue  Hdtan.  37 
North  Terrace.  Ftego.  ND  S0102.  701-333- 
MSt. 

Oklahoaaa:  TaUtha  Stark.  3WW  Hollows. 
Bethany.  OK  7300*.  40»-4M-l«06. 

Oolofado:  DavM  Barber.  SIS  E.  IStb 
Street.  Lovdand.  CO  SOSST.  30S-SS7-ISSS. 

Michigan-  Bm  Dothdmer.  1S34  30th 
Street.  Detroit.  MI  4831S.  3IS-9flS-7«7». 

Ohio:  Dennto  Highben.  3SS  4th  Street  NE. 
Navarre.  OH  4466%  310-S70-33S0. 

Ariaona:  Audrey  BUott.  SllO  N.  S3nd 
Place.  Paradise  Valley.  AZ  SS383.  S03-«4fr- 
4633. 

So.  CaUfomia:  Nancy  Vernon  Kelley.  SOS 
B.  Oruige  Orove  Blvd..  Psaadiins.  CA  01104. 
S1S-704-SM0. 

Na  CaUfonila:  Dan  Oamass.  1700  Sccnh; 
Ave.   #303.  Berkeley.  CA  04700.  41S-S43- 


lowa:  JUls  "■«'«■"«  Box  178.  Bkadar.  lA 
S904S.  310-BB0-0338. 

Texas:  Cynthia  Caruao,  P.O.  Box  03.  Com- 
fott.  TX  70013.  w.  S13-008-3604.  h.  S13-00fr- 

31S3. 


Wiaoonsin:  Audrey  Lukasak.  SS30  Riv«-- 
view.  Waunakae.  WI SSS07.  a0O-04O-774a. 

Florida:  Margaret  Quia.  3301  NW  113th 
Ave..  Coral  Spriiwi.  PL  3300S.  30fr-7S>-S30«. 

rS 


PtIBUC  HiMum . 

The  Center  for  Global  Service  and  Bduca- 
tion.  tb  conjunction  with  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Reaouroe  Ointar  and  the  other  organi- 
aationa  Usted  betow.  Inrltes  you  to  exerdss 
your  democratic  privileges  at  a 

poBuc  ■uuno  on  uaiuu  sxAna  k>uct 


This  unique  opportunity  wHl  be  bdd  from 
10:00  ajn.  to  13:30  on  March  0. 1008  in  room 
113  at  the  MInneaoU  CapltoL 

MInneaoUns  are  urged  to  enter  Into  a  dia^ 
logue  with  representatives  of  our  national 
govemssant.  Benatocs  Douribmbi  and 
Boacnwnx  and  Congrsssmen  Waai 
SKI.  SAao,  Vbro.  PRBnsL.  8r4 
Pmrr.  snd  OtnmtMM  have  been  Invited  to 
Uaten  to  MtamasoU  dtlMns  and  then  to 
make  five  minute  responses.  This  Informa- 
tion should  help  them  make  crudal  deci- 
sions on  VJB.  pcdicy.  such  as  renewal  of  the 


All  Mlnrwsotans  who  have  travdad  to  or 
lived  In  Nicaragua  are  requeatad  to  testify 
and  to  bring  verbal  and  written  accounts 
about  thdr  first  person  experience  and  how 
thla  has  shaped  thdr  opinion  about  United 
States  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Verbal  tea- 
tfir«T!*f  of  one  to  five  minutca  win  be  given. 
A  reaervation  for  time  must  be  made  by 
March  S  by  caUii«  (813)  330-1701.  Beven 
oopiea  of  written  testimony  are  requeated: 
one  for  each  repreaentatlve  and  one  for  the 
record  of  the  hearing. 

The  hearing  is  open  to  the  public  Child 
care  win  be  available  for  a  aman  fee.  Por 
reaervationB.  can  or  write  Rachd  Lord.  3333 
Talmadge  Ave.  S.B..  MlnneapoHa.  MN  SS414. 
(813)  370-8888.  Por  addtttonal  information 
on  the  hearing,  can  Nancy  Jonea.  (813)  038- 
0043. 


-Informal  Oathering.  coffee  and 
rolls  avaflable. 

10:00  am— PubUc  StatemenU  by  Mlnneao- 
ta  CitkHna.  by  rsservation  only. 

IIM  am— Response  by  Minnesota  Sena- 
tors and  ITiniiiiaiiiitstlna 

13KI0— Open  time  for  questions  and  state- 
ments. 

Co  sponsors  and  endorsers  of  the  Public 
Hearings  arr. 

Inter-Religious    Committee    on    Central 


Board  of  Church  and  Sodety  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Women's  International  Lsague  for  Peace 
and  Pkeadom. 

Nicaragua  Sdidarity  Oommittoe. 

Friends  for  a  Nonviolent  World. 

BemidJI  Friends  for  a  Nonviolent  World/ 
Central  America  Croup. 

Minnesota  Clargy  and  lolty  Concerned. 

Woman  AgakMt  Mflitary  Madnsm 

MffTAR  (MInnaaoU  StudenU  Together  In 
Action  and  Radstance). 

Biahap  LoweU  Irdahl.  Southeast  Minne- 
sota District,  American  Lutheran  Church. 

Central  America  Week  Coalition. 

Central  America  Working  Group. 

Project  Mhmwsnta/Lsop. 

Brainerd  Ad  Hoc  Conunlttee  on  Central 

Northfldd  Peace  Network. 

Rochester  Study  Group  on  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

WWniws  for  Peace. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  M.  Anderson.  Eplaco- 
pal  Biahop  of  Mlnneeota. 


Fbrgo/Mooriiead  Citiaen  in  SoUdarity 
with  the  Central  American  People. 

St.  Cloud  Area  Interfaith  Conunlttee  on 
Central  America. 

Northern  Sun  Alliance. 

MtamesoU    Trade    Union    CoaUtlon    for 


National  Chicano  Ainanoe. 
Mlnneeota  Pellowahlp  of  ReoonclHation. 
Church  and  Society  Committee.  Preaby- 
tery  of  the  Twin  Cltiaa  Area. 
Bob  Knieen.  Subregional  Director.  UAW. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  report 
to  miy  oolleactieg.  If  they  ore  seriougly 
intereoted  in  CMtinc  an  objective  vote 
on  the  <|ueotlon  of  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic reaigtanoe  f oroea  in  Nlcaratua, 
they  need  to  know  more  about  the 
nature  of  the  trlpa  belnc  gponoored  by 
many  American  church  iroupg  and 
non-chureh-related  croupa  to  Central 
America.  This  diurch  group,  this  trip 
which  was  reported  to  me  by  these  two 
women.  Is  typical.  I  believe,  of  many  of 
the  church  organJntfam  tours  throufh 
that  part  of  the  country.  As  I  said,  a 
great  ooioem  about  these  trips  was 
expressed  to  Cmgressman  DmoiAif 
and  myself  by  Archbishop  Obando  y 
Bravo  in  Ifanagiia.  as  well  as  many 
other  people  in  Nicaragua  and 
throughout  the  Central  Amwlran 
region.  In  a  later  tpeekal  order  I  intend 
to  spend  more  time  talking  about  their 
observations  directly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  baiA  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


COMMTTNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTXB  ON  THK 
BVDOUT  RBOARDINO  CUR- 
RENT  LEVEL  OF  SPENDING 
AND  KEVCSUKB  FOR  FISCAL 
TEAR  1086 

(Mr.  DERRICK  aAed  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rboobd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  of  the  Cciaimlt- 
tee  on  the  Budget  seetfcm  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Process 
Task  Force,  I  am  submitting  the  offi- 
cial letter  to  the  Speaker  advising  him 
of  the  current  level  of  ^tending  and 
revenues  for  fiscal  year  1MB.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee's 
Budget  Process  Task  and  F(»oe  and  on 
behalf  of  Chairman  William  H.  Gkat 
m.  I  Intend  to  submit  the  current 
level  of  spending  to  the  House  (m  the 
flrst  Wednesday  of  each  month  that 
the  House  is  in  session  or  more  often 
as  legislation  is  ratified.  When  there 
have  been  no  dianges  since  the  last 
report  to  the  House,  I  will  submit  a 
letter  stating  such. 

The  current  level  is  used  to  compare 
enacted  spending  after  the  start  of  a 
flscal  year  with  the  aggregate  celling 
on  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues established  in  a  second  budget 
resolution  and  enforced  by  point  of 
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order  pursuant  to  sectkm  Sll(a)  of  the 
act.  The  tnm  current  level  refers  to 
the  estimated  ainount  of  budget  au- 
thority, ouUaysj  entitlement  author- 
ity, and  revenue^  that  are  avaUabie  (or 
wlU  be  used)  forthe  full  fiscal  year  In 
question  based  olily  on  enacted  law. 

As  with  last  ysitf,  the  procedural  sit- 
uation with  reautl  to  the  BPWMWng 
crillng  Is  affected  this  year  by  ssetloo 
4(b)  of  House  Cbncutrent  Resolution 
280.  Enforoandat  agahMt  possible 
breaches  of  the  spending  ceQliig  under 
sectkm  Sll(a)  o)  the  Budget  Act  will 
not  an>ly  where  a  measure  would  not 
cause  a  commltiee  to  exceed  its  "ap- 
prc^rlate  alloeaoon"  made  puisoant 
to  section  SOKa)  of  the  Budget  Act  In 
the  House,  the  aivitvriate  SOKa)  allo- 
cation Indudesi  "new  discratiaaary 
budget  authorittr"  and  "new  estttle- 
ment  authority'^  only.  It  should  be 
noted  that  und«r  this  procedure  nei- 
ther the  total  lovel  of  outlays  nor  a 
committee's  outlay  allocation  Is  eon- 
sldered.  This  exo^tlon  Is  only  provid- 
ed because  an  abtomatle  budget  reso- 
lution is  hi  efffet  and  will  cease  to 
aWly  If  Congreas  revises  the  budget 
resolution  for  fl^  year  1968. 

The  intent  ofiie  section  iOS(»)  "dis- 
cretionary budket  authority"  and 
"new  entltlemeK  authority"  suboefl- 
Ing  provided  by  Section  4(b)  of  the  res- 
olution Is  to  pniftect  a  fomwlttiw  that 
has  stayed  wlthm  Its  own  ^tending  al- 
location—discretionary  budget  author- 
ity and  new  edtttlement  authority— 
ftom  points  of  ofdv  if  the  total  vend- 
ing celling  has  been  breadied  for  rea- 
sons outside  of  Its  cootroL  The  MWa) 
allocations  to  H#use  rommmfOes  made 
pursuant  to  the!  conference  repeat  on 
House  Concunient  Resolution  380 
were  prtaited  tA  the  Cowbsisstoiial 
RwxMU.  September  25.  1984.  H.  10190 
(H.  Rept  98-1079.  page  82). 

Since  the  last  filed  current  level  on 
Felmiary  7  (H.|S84).  three  pieces  of 
legislation  have  affected  current  level: 
House  Joint  RMolutlon  181.  Apiiro- 
priatkms  for  the  MX  Iflsslle;  HA. 
1239.  Urgent  Supplemental  Approi»la- 
Uons  for  lOaaenteaey  Funlne  Rdlef 
and  Recovery  IniAfrlca:  and  HJL  1868. 
Federal  Sum^lemental  Compensation 
Phaseout. 

As  chairman  Of  the  Budget  Process 
Task  Force.  I  intend  to  keep  the 
House  Informed  regularly  tm  the 
status  of  cuRcni  level. 
Hon.  TBOMAS  P.  OtIBLL,  Jr.. 
Speaker.  U^  Minue  of  KetmrnmiaJOiee*, 
WosfciaotoM,  AC 

Dsu  Ma.  Srssi^  On  January  SO.  1078. 
the  Oonmittee  oii|  the  Budget  outlined  the 
had  adopted  in  comwo* 
litiea  under  Section 
i  Budget  Act  of  1074 
I  of  the  current  levd  of 


the  current  CBO  est.imai<a  of  budget  au- 
thority, ootlaya,  and  revenues. 

As  with  laat  year,  the  procedural  situation 
with  rsgaid  to  the  spending  odUng  is  atftat- 
ed  this  year  by  Section  4(b)  of  H.  Con.  Res. 


procedure  wl 
Uon  with  Its 
311  of  the 
to  provide 
revenues  and 

Pursuant  to 
herewith 


[ttee  Rule  10.  I  am 
the  status  report 
under  H.  Con.  R«l  980,  the  Pint  Ooocur- 
rent  Resolution  ita  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1086.  This  roport  reflecto  the  adopted 
budget  resolution  of  October  1,  1084,  and 


:  eemng  under  Section  Xll(a) 
Act  wm  not  apply  where  a 
would  not  eauae  a  «inmmltt»r  to 
its  "appropriate  allocation"  made 
to  Seetkn  SOKa)  of  the  Budget 
Act  In  the  House,  the  appropriate  SOKa)  al- 
location tndudes  "new  diseretionary  budget 
anthotity"  and  "new  entitlement  authority" 
only.  It  siMOld  be  noted  that  under  thia  pro- 
the  total  level  of  outlays  nor 
outlay  allocation  is  conaid- 
eted.  TUs  e«eqj»lon  is  only  provided  be- 
eauae  an  antomatir  Iradget  resdution  is  in 
eCfSet  and  wm  cease  to  apply  If  Oongrem  re- 
viaes  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1088. 

The  intent  of  the  Section  MXa)  "diaoe- 
tlonary  budget  authority"  and  "new  entitle- 
ment anthottty"  subedUng  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  reeolutian  is  to  protect  a 
committee  that  has  stayed  within  its  mend- 
ing sllimt*ir'  ■w-"«*'"wiT  budget  author- 
ity and  new  entitlement  authority— from 
points  of  order  if  the  total  spending  ceiling 
haa  been  kteadwd  for  reasons  outdde  of  Ito 
oontroL  The  80a(a)  allocations  to  House 
committees  made  pursuant  to  the  confer- 
enoe  rqiott  on  House  Concurrent  Reeolu- 
tlon  no  were  printed  In  the  ComamssioiuL 
RKSoaa^  September  SS.  1084.  H.  10100  (H. 
R«t  08-1070,  page  82). 

Tlie  attactWKl  tablea  compare  actual  legis- 
lation to  each  committee's  303(a)  allocation 
of  diacrettonazy  budget  autbmlty  and  of 
new  entttlement  authority. 
With  best  widiea, 
Sinoerdy, 

WiLLUM  H.  GaAT  m. 

TO  TKB  SraSKKB  OT  THK  ^3J&,  HODBB 
MIVB  FkOM  TRB  COMMITTB 

o>  THK  Status  op  thk 
FnesL  Tkss  1086  ComaKssioiiu,  Bubsr 
n  HonsB  CoHcinaxirT  Rksolo- 


RERECIMG  OOMUTED  ACnON  AS  OF  APRIL  3, 198S 

[ksassriMn] 
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BUiMiai  AOTBoairr 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment anthority  whidi  to  not  Induded  in  the 
current  levd  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$8,888  mmion  for  flseal  year  1088.  If  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
levd  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  380  to  be  exceeded. 
omuTs 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  to  not  induded  In  the 
current  levd  estimate  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1088.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  levd  of  outlays  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  380  to 

D0  CJBOB0QBQa 


enacted,  would  cauae  levenum  to  be  lem 
than  the  appropriate  levd  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  H.  (Xm.  Rea.  380. 

FtSCAL  TBSK  1086.  BOBOKT  AUIHOUTT 

CbmiMrtsoa  Q^evfveiU  le«d  oad  badpef 
resoliiMoit  oOocoMoa  by  coatmiftoe 


-6,388 

(-4.407) 


(-00) 
(-t-378) 

(.>) 

(•) 

(.„) 

(-4) 

(_.) 

(_.) 

(_.) 

(-t-3) 

(■t-60) 

(-t-16) 
(-hi) 


On  mOUaas  of  doDanl 
House  (Committee: 

Total  current  levd«. 

Appropriations  Onunlttee  Dis- 
cretionary   

Authoristag  Committee— Dlscre- 
tionary  Action: 
Agriculture-..--.— ..»- --.-.. 

WanMng.  Finance,  and  Urban 

Affairs 

DtatrietofCdumUa. 


Foreign  Affairs 

Oovemment* 
Tloiier  Afllministratinn 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Judiciary — -. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 

Post  '6iawiuiid~Civi[  Sori^^ 
Public  Woriu  and  Traniporta- 

tlon 

Science  and  Technology. 
Veterans' Affairs-.. 
Ways  and  Means.. 

■CaaunUteci  are  over  (.f) 
lOKa)  aUoesUaa. 

■ntlmtlHwi 

Fiscu.  Taut  1086  Nkw 


OOMFMBON  OF  CUMEKT  LBE  AW  BUDGET 
RESOUnUN  AUOOnitM  BY  OOMfnS 


vm. 


■)» 


Anr  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue lorn  for  fiscal  year  1086.  If  adopted  and 


ConOKKSaiOMAL  BUIMST  OmcB. 

Waihifvtan,  DC.  April  4.  IMS. 
Hon.  WnjJAM  H.  Osat  m. 
diairmoM.  Committee  on  the  Bwdget.  VJS. 

Houae  of  Kepreeentatlvea.  WaAington. 

DC 
Dbak  Mb.  CBAnuiAir  Pursuant  to  sectkm 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  Sll(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  thto  letter  and 
supporting  detan  provide  an  up-t<Mlate  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  leveto  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate leveto  for  thoae  items  contained  In  the 
most  recenUy  sgreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1086  budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  380). 
Thto  report  for  ftocd  year  1086  to  tabulated 
as  of  dose  of  bustnem  April  3,  1086.  and  to 
based  on  sssumptlons  and  estimates  consist- 
ent with  H.  Con.  Res.  380.  A  sununary  of 
thto  tabulation  to  as  follows: 
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Sfnee  my  iait  report  tlw  Oongmi  hu 
cteiucd  ApproprtaUoiw  for  the  MX  MteUe. 
VIJ.  Ret.  181.  unent  suppleBiental  ippro- 
priatioas  for  Boaenency  Funine  Relief  and 
Recovery  In  Africa.  HJL  12W.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Compenntion  Phaaeout 
Act.HJl.iaM. 

With  beat  wtehea. 
Sineerely, 

RUBOLPH  O.  PnniBL 

fmstmnmNk  status  refoiit  house  supramiG 

KTML.  FBCAL  YEM  IMS  AS  OF  CUBE  OF  BUSMESS 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  oonaent.  pormiailon 
to  addTMi  the  Houie.  followlnt  the 
ledalsthre  procram  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Msnas  of  Kansas)  to 
revise  and  eictend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Pashatah.  for  60  minutes.  April 
24. 

Mr.  KoLSB,  for  60  minutes,  April  17. 

Mr.  Ldiiouii.  for  5  minutes.  April  IT. 

Mr.  Sisioio.  for  SO  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mabioam.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ehiuoii.  for  60  minutes.  April 
24. 

Mr.  WAUcn.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoBMAii  of  California,  for  60 
minutes.  April  18. 

Mr.  Ruim,  for  60  minutes,  April  23. 

Mr.  Wdbu  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WOBK.  for  60  minutes,  April  17. 

Mr.  WnsK,  for  60  minutes,  April  18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoopsK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  MATStn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmnTinao.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hatcs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FSAHK.  for  60  minutes.  April  17. 

Mr.  Mabtihb.  for  5  minutes.  April 
18. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  I^LAiis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wbxobt),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  AcxBMAH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wanmr),  for  April  16  and  17.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  BxuBAKis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHiL),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlES  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Mcms)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  GuiGUCH. 

Mr.  Cousm  in  two  Instances, 

Mr.  Lnrr  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DAHimiSTSK. 

Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  Cldmbk. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  POKTBL 

Mr.  Obkas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BaooicnsLD  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  PuasBLL. 

Mr.  Oano. 

Mr.  McOaATH. 

Mr.  GBOtBBUi. 

Mr.  BAmsA*  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Rorida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoopsB)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Fdstbb. 

Mr.  TcMUUdLU. 

Mr.  OansTAX. 

Mr.  Ubaix. 

Mr.  Asm. 

Mr.  Flobio. 

Mr.  Babiibs  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamiltoii. 

Mr.  Kabjobski. 

Mr.  FoBO  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  OvABin. 


Mr.  Yatbob  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  F^UHK. 
Mr.  Bbooks. 

Mr.  ACKBBIUB. 

Mr.  Fascbll  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  CoBLHO. 

Mr.  SoLABz  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  MnxBB  of  California. 

Mr.  KOLTBB. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 


A  SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REmiRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  %>eaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

&  Ml.  An  act  entitled  the  "Oeorge  MQli- 
lan  OoDtrol  Tower";  to  the  Committee  on 
Publle  Woika  and  Tranmortatlofi. 

aj.  Rea.  47.  Joint  Reaolutiao  dealgnatlns 
the  week  beitnnlns  November  10,  1985,  aa 
"National  Woman  yeterans  Reoognltlon 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe 
and  ChrO  Senrtoe. 

SJ.  Rea.  63.  Joint  ReaolutlOD  to  d»ialgnat.f 
the  month  of  April  198S  as  "National  School 
Utarary  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 

&J.  Rea.  63.  Joint  Reaolutloo  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  21. 1966.  through  April  37. 
1966.  as  "National  DEB  Awarenesi  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  CIvU 
Servloe. 

S.J.  Rea.  67.  Joint  Reoolutkm  to  daalgnate 
the  week  of  October  6.  1966,  through  Octo- 
ber 13,  1966.  aa  "Mental  nineas  Awareneaa 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offloe 
and  OvO  Service. 

BJ.  Rea.  90.  Joint  Reaolutlon  oommemo- 
ratlns  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Soouta  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offtoe  and  ClvO  Servkse. 

BJ.  Rea.  94.  Joint  Reacdutkm  to  dealgnate 
the  week  beginning  May  18.  1966,  as  "Na- 
tkmal  DigeaUve  DIseaaea  Awareneaa  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  CMl 

SJ.  Rea.  109.  Joint  Reeolution  to  deaig- 
nate  the  week  of  April  14.  1985.  aa  "Crime 
VIctlma  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Offloe  and  Civil  Servloe. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  SO  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  April  17.  1985.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


OATH     OF     OFFICE,     MEMBERS, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER, 

AND  DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  arUde  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
U<»  2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  S 
U.S.C.  3331: 


"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  an4  domestic:  that  I  will 
bear  true  ^aith  and  allegianoe  to 
the  same:  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  res- 
ervation or  purpose  of  evasion;  and 
that  I  will  <weU  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on 


which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 

me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
f Ued  in  duplteate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  of  the  99th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  UJ3.C. 
25: 
Cathy   (Mrs.   Gillis)  Lohg,   Eighth 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNINO  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amended  reports  of  var- 
ious House  committees  and  delega- 
tions traveling  under  authorizations 
from  the  Speaker  concerning  the  for- 
eign currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year  1984 
and  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1985. 
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EXECUTIVE  COlfMUNICATIOMiB, 
Etc. 

Under  clause  2  ol  rule  juuv,  ezeeu- 
tive  communlcatioils  were  taken  from 
the  ^leaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1028.  A  letter  fran  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ctilture,  transmittinc  the  flacal  year  19M 
annual  anJmal  welfare  enforoement  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Uw  8»-M4.  aeetion  » 
(84  Stat  1565):  to  tht  OHninlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of 


liWlslaHrm  to  amend  and  extend  the  author- 
iattlan  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as 
amwMiwI;  to  the  Coramittee  on  Agriculture. 
1080.  A  letter  frwn  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget  and  Legislation, 
Office  of  Ifanagement  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting notification  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  "Inves- 
tigation, collection  and  Taxpayer  Service" 
for  fiscal  year  1985  has  been  reawortioned 
on  a  basis  that  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations, 
pursuant  to  81  UJS.C.  lS15(bX2):  to  the 
Ooounlttee  on  Appropriations. 


1031.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget  and  Legislation. 
Office  of  ICanagement  and  Budi^  trans- 
mitting notification  that  the  apprapriatioa 
to  the  Financial  Management  Service 
[FMS]  for  "Salaries  snd  Expeiwes"  for 
fiscal  year  1085  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  that  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appnvriation,  pursu- 
ant to  31  nJB.C.  1515(bX2):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

1032  A  letter  from  the  Comptrollu'  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  Presidait's  fifth  special  mes- 
sage pnvosing  226  new  rescissions,  pursu- 
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to  I  UJB.C  «B  (H.  Doe.  Ka  W-MK  to 

n«imlimi  OB  AppraprtatiooB  and  or- 

I  to  bt  priBfted. 

ion.  A  totter  fnn  tbe  CamptroUer  Oen- 

«nl  ol  the  UBltad  Statai.  truMBttUiic  a 

rartew  of  Um  PMMnt's  rizth  «wetal  me*- 

Mgefor  flMlFMr  UM  proporiy  U  ikw 

poMto.  tl  imr  dcfamdk  o(  budpat  MitlMKltjr. 
■Dd  •  i««lMd  datenli  of  budpat  uitborlty. 
punwiit  to  t  UAC  Mt  (R  Doc  No.  M-M): 
to  tiM  Ooamlttoe  on  ApproprtatloiM  and  or- 
duod  to  bo  ptlDtad. 

10S4.  A  tottar  fNm  tlie  aecretaiy  of  Houa- 
taw  and  Uibaa  PafriopaMnt.  traiiMalttIng 
the  DaputoMnfa  qnaitertjr  laport  on  HDD- 
ownad  molttfOally  projaet  napotlatart 
t^  tliy  ^^fffgrflit^mtf  tm  Htnmiprlattona 

lOM.  A  totter  fnaa  the  Deputy 

of  DefMHO  (AAaintotratton). 
a  report  of  real  and  pefeonal 
property  hdd  bj  the  Departoaent  of  De- 
fcnaa  ••  of  aeptember  «•.  1M«.  pomiant  to 
10  VM.C  noi(b):  to  tbe  OomBlttee  on 


lOSdw  A  wnmiifHratlnn  from  the  Preai- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea,  traaanttting  hla 
deterailBatton  that  the  authortty  avaltobto 
to  the  export-Import  Bank  for  ftooal  year 
ItM  to  more  than  antttetant  to  naeet  tbe  cur- 
rent eatlmate  of  the  naadi  of  the  Bank,  pur- 
■uaat  to  »  UAC  OleiaMSXAXU)  IVI  Stat. 
1»T)  (July  SI.  iMB.  chapter  S41.  section 
T<aMSXAMU))  (H.  Doe.  Na  W-M);  to  the 
OomBrittee  on  »— »m»«c,  FInanoe  and  Urban 
Affain  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

lOST.  A  totter  from  the  Secretary  of  Houe- 
taw  and  Uiban  Devdopeaent.  traannlttlnf  a 
report  aoUttod.  "Report  on  the  Reonantoa- 
tton  of  the  AdBBlntotratlon  of  the  Oonpre- 
gate  Fi"~*^  Serrtom  Procram  (CB8P)":  to 
the  fywi— «**—  OB  Banking.  FInanoe  and 
Urban  Atfatai. 

lOM.  A  totter  from  the  DIreetor.  Offloe  of 
Dependenta  Brhiw^'T.  Department  of  De- 
feoae.  tranmalttlnc  the  annual  teat  report 
for  aehool  year  UM-W  for  the  ovetaeas  de- 
■chooto  BdiHliiletwrriil  by  the  De- 
td  Defenae.  punnant  to  Public 
Lav  tfr-Ml.  aecttan  IMMb):  to  the  Commit- 
tee OB  Bdncallon  and  Labor. 

lOat.  A  tottar  fNm  the  Secretary  of  Bdu- 
catian.  tnuamlttlng  a  copy  of  regulations  In 
connection  with  flnal  fundtaig  priorlttoa  for 
the  National  Inatltote  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search, pursuant  to  OKPA.  section  tfKdXl) 
(M  Stat.  8«T:  M  Stat  »»:  96  Stat.  4U):  to 
the  Committee  ob  Bdocathwi  and  Labor. 

1040.  A  totter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, tranamltting  a  draft  of  propoaed  leg- 
Uatlan  to  extend  and  amend  the  Higher 
MiiTt^y.  Act  of  1M6.  to  eatabUsh  a  finan- 
cial aaalatanee  program  emphaaiiing  student 
self  hdpk  to  tanprove  aeoem  to  postaeoond- 
ary  tducatinn  for  the  needtoet  students,  to 
tf^wmwttm  the  equity  and  effeetlvcnea  of 
Fsderal  programe  in  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  tanprote  debt  coltoctlon  aethrltlee 
and  default  leuwerlea.  to  reduce  collection 
coata  and  progiam  aboae,  to  increase  flezl- 
UUty  and  simplify  higher  education  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purpoam:  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Bdaeatinn  and  Labor. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Undnaeeretary. 
Department  of  Labor,  tranmaltting  a  draft 
of  fopoaed  togtolattnn  to  authorise  ade- 
quate apiiroprtotlons  for  the  President's 
Coaunittee  on  Bnployment  of  the  Handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 


t04X  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovermnental 
Afteira.  Department  of  State,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  President  has  authorised 


the  fumlahing  of  up  to  $0  naUoB  In 
anee  from  the  emergency  refugee  and  ml- 
gratlon  -— «-*">~  fund  for  unazpeeted 
urgent  refugee  and  migration  needs  of  the 
UJf .  High  OoauBlasloner  for  Refugeea.  the 
Intmnatlonal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  other  sgenclw,  as  appropriate,  for  pro- 
grama  in  Africa,  pursuant  to  S3  U AC.  MTb; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afteira. 

1041.  A  irtmmimtmt'^  tram  the  Preol- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea.  transmitting  a  bi- 
monthly report  on  program  toward  a  negoti- 
ated setttoBMnt  of  the  Cyprus  queation.  pur- 
suant to  n  UAC.  tmicx.  to  the  Coaamlttee 
on  FUieigu  Aftblra. 

1044.  A  letter  fNm  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
vtoer  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State.  traiwnlttli«  ooptaa  of  taitamatlonal 
agreements,  other  than  treattoa.  entered 
ta>to  by  the  United  States^  pursuant  to  1 
UAC.  USMa)  (M  Stat  9t»y.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1045.  A  totter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Leglalatlve  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affaira.  transmitting  a  report  of 
potttleal  contrtbutlona  byThoaaasR.  Picker- 
ing, Ambassador  and  Bxtrautdiuary 
Plenipotentiary-elect  to  Israd.  and 
of  hto  family,  pursuant  to  Publto  Low  M- 
4M,  section  M4(bxa):  to  the  Committee  on 
Fonlgn  Aftetra. 

1046.  A  totter  from  the  Dbrector,  Offtoe  of 
Legtotative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development  tranamltting  an  accounting  of 
the  amounts  obligated  and  eipended  in 
Nicaragua  for  the  period  July  1, 1M4.  to  De- 
oentber  >1,  1964.  from  funds  made  avaOabte 
under  section  T34(e)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaira. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  DIreetor.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  tranaaaitting  a 
report  on  formuto  approadiee  to  FWeral 
budgeting,  pursuant  to  PuUto  Law  96-M9. 
section  3906  (96  Stat  1306):  to  the  Coaamlt- 
tee on  Oovenuaent  Operatlona. 

1049.  A  letter  from  the  Ateitailstrator. 
Health  Care  Financing  Adminlatratlan.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servloea. 
traiMmltttng  notice  of  a  new  Federal  records 
systeaas.  pursuant  to  6  UAC.  SaiaiCo):  to  the 
Omunlttee  on  Oovemment  Operatlona. 

1049.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman.  UjB. 
International  Trade  Commlsatan.  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  commisslan's  activitlee 
during  1964  tmder  the  Oovemment  tai  the 
SuMhIne  Act  pursuant  to  S  UAC.  WSMJ): 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 


Servtee.  pursuant  to  PubUe  Law  96-466.  sec- 
tion 106(d):  Jointly,  to  the  Ooaandtteea  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Poet  Office  and  Civfl 


1060.  A  letter  fNm  the  Admlntotrator. 
Federal  Aviation  ArtmintotratlOB.  transmit- 
ting the  Federal  Aviatlan  Administration's 
semiannual  report  on  the  efteettvenem  of 
the  Ctvfl  AviattaB  Security  Program  oover- 
ing  the  period  July  1  through  December  91. 
1964,  pursuant  to  PubUe  Law  66-T36.  section 
llB(a)  (66  Stat  416):  to  the  Committee  on 
Publto  Worka  and  Tranaportatlon. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  the  aetlona  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Haiti  an  consistent  with 
the  three  prorislona  contained  In  subsection 
(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  of  1966.  pur- 
suant to  PubUc  Law  96-«T>.  section  ft40(e>: 
Jointly,  to  the  Commltteee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Admlntotrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
tranmaltting  the  Agency's  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1964  on  equal  employment  op- 
portunity and  recruitment  in  the  Foreign 


1069.  A  totter  from  the  Assistant 
tary  for  Lsgislatlve  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legtolatlwi  to  amend  the 
united  Statee  Institute  of  Peaee  Act  and 
for  other  purpoem;  Jotaitly,  to  the  Conunlt- 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Education  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clAuae  2  of  rule  xm.  rq)ort8 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  mlnttnc  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOAKUCT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  136.  Reeolutlon  provkUng 
for  the  ooiMlderatlan  of  HJt  1617,  a  biU  to 
authorlae  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Cocomeroe  for  the  programe  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standanto  for  ftocal  years  1966 
and  1967.  and  for  other  purpoem.  (Rept  Na 
96-41).  Referred  to  the  Houm  Calendar. 

Mr.  BBLBNSON:  Committee  on  Rutoa. 
House  Reeohition  139.  Reeohition  provkUng 
for  the  oofMkleratlon  of  HJt  1310,  a  bOl  to 
authorlae  appropriatloas  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967.  aitd  for  related  purpoem  (Rept 
No.  99-43).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Coaamlttee  on  Setonee  and 
Technology.  HJt  1617.  A  bill  to  authorlae 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  tat  fiscal  yeara  1966 
and  1967,  and  for  other  purpoem:  with 
amendmento  (Rept  No.  99-43).  Referred  to 
the  Coaamlttee  of  the  Whoto  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Untan. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Conunlttee  on  Selenoe  and 
Teiduiology.  HJt  1310.  A  bill  to  authorlae 
approprlattons  to  the  Natknal  Science 
Foundatkm  for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967,  and  for  related  purposes:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept  No.  90-14).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whoto  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unkm. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLITTIONS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  Tim,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  tntroduoed  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  rABCELL  (tar  htansdf  and  Mr. 
BaoonmiJ)  (by  requeat): 

HJt  3044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorisation  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1996:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Forelsn  Affairs. 

HJt  3046.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Diaarmament  Act  in  order  to 
extend  the  authorisation  for  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purpoeee:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aftelrs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennemer 

HJt  3046.  A  bill  to  amend  titte  ZVI  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  provide  a  special  tai- 
creaae  (over  and  above  the  regular  ooot-of- 
Uvlng  adjustment)  In  the  Federal  benefit 
standard  under  the  Supplemental  Security 
Inconw  Program:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


;  the  Dtatrtet  of  Co- 
I  Labor,  the  Judldary: 
Service;  Veterans'  M- 


HJt  3047.  A  bill  to  authorise  approprla- 
ttons for  the  restc^mtton  of  Fort  UOUaur. 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.BOSOa 

HJt  3048.  A  bOl  to  prohibit  temporarily 
certain  hard  minehd  leasing  ta  the  Oorda 
RMge  Outer  Continental  Shelf  area,  to  re- 
quire a  report  on  (be  effects  of  sudi  poten- 
tial leasing,  and  tik  other  purpoaaa;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committeeo  on  Interior  and  Ineular 
Affairs  and  Mer^int  Marine  and  Ftoherles. 
By  Mr.  DEUJOMS: 

HJl.  3049.  A  MUV  establish  a  UA  Health 
Service  to  provktehlgh  quality  health  care 
and  to  overoome  the  deftetonetea  In  the 
preeent  system  at  health  can  delivery: 
Jointly,  to  the  CotnmltteM  on  Bbergy  and 
Commerce;  Armed  Servtoea;  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban 
lumMa:  Education  | 
Poet  Of  floe  and 
fairs:  and  Ways  i 
ByMr.DV 

HJl.  3050.  A 
Paroto  for  the 
sive  power  and 
terminations 
of  violating  any 
lumbia.  or  any  lav 
pUeahto  exdi 
Committee  on 

HJt  3661.  A 
ment  prooem  for 
lumbia  courta. 
the  Committee  on  I 

HJt  3068.  A 
the  attorney  genedal  for  the  Diatrlet  of  Co- 
lumbto  and  to  tranter  proaecutorial  author- 
ity for  local  offenses  and  nialnrttol  raapanai- 
bility  for  priaonem  convicted  of  local  of- 
fensm  to  the  Dislnct  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment: to  the  Comfalttee  on  the  Dtatrtet  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.PRAltK: 

HJt  3058.  A  MU^o  amend  titte  10,  Italted 
Statm  Code,  to  wklve  omtrlbutiona  to  the 
military  survivor  bfeneflt  irian  in  the  eaae  of 
certain  persons  wfapse  military  retired  pay  to 
reduced  becauae  of  an  of feetting  inereaae  In 
compensation  paid  to  such  penons  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  due  to  an  Increase 
in  disability  ratinr.  to  the  Committee  oa 
Armed  Servloee. 

HJt  3064.  A  Wl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  fNm  the 
AtmimiinlratiiHit  *rvicm  exciae  tax  tele- 
phone facUitlM  designed  for  IndlvMnato  who 
an  deaf  or  hearldg  impaired;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt  3056.  A  Ml  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  to  <^Mnge  certain  accounting 
rulea  related  to  Inventory,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


to  give  to  the  Board  of 
of  Cohnnhia  exdu- 
Ity  to  make  paWte  de- 

w  of  the  Dtatrtet  of  Co- 

of  the  United  StatM  ap- 

to  the  Dtatrtet;  to  the 

of  Columbia, 
to  change  the  appoint- 
of  Diatrtet  of  Co- 
for  other  purpoem;  to 
District  of  Odumbla. 
to  establish  an  office  of 


tlon  puipoam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.Uarr: 
HJt  3660.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Int»nal 
Code  of  1964  to  aUow  indlvkhiato  a 
for  rnmmnting  expenem  Incurred 
on  pubUe  nuns  transit:  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUNOREN  (for  bimseU.  Mr. 
Htss;  Mr.  HAasmi,  Mrs.  Voqutovich. 
sndMr.Knnansa): 
HJt  3661.  A  bOl  to  darify  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "program  or  activity"  as  apiriied 
to  educational   institutions  that  un  ex- 
tended Federal  financial  aselstanfr,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  Jointly,  to  the  Commltteee 
OB  the  Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MADIOAN  (for  htanself,  Mr. 
Mr.  MiraiM,  Mr.  Rosxm- 
Mr.  Naxobu  Mr.  SrrBsa. 
Mr.  OsAT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Amnnnao, 
Mr.  HTaat,  Mr.  Rusao.  Mr.  HoPKon, 
Mr.  Fonsa.  Mr.  Bvjum  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    RoosBS,    Mr.    PBuam,    Un. 
Wbaenm  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Baucx,  snd 
Mt.Ouanmay. 
HJt  3063.  A  bUl  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Ooi«rem  to  the  Central  Mfchrest  Inter- 
state Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Com- 
pact; Jointly,  to  the  Commlttem  on  Energy 
and  Oommeroe-and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJt  3668.  A  tam  to  continue  until  June  30. 
1969.  the  preeent  evcliiaton  of  bicyde  oom- 
poBoit  parte  which  are  not  reexported  from 
the  exempttoB  from  the  customs  Uws  other- 
wise avaOabto  to  merchandise  In  foreign 
trade  sobss;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 


HJt  3056.  A  bill  relating  to  the  duty  on 
certain  kntvm  (oknmnnly  known  as  snap 
blade  tooto)  harink  movabto  btadea;  to  the 


By  Mr.  8TANOELAND: 
HJt  3964.  A  UU  entitled:  the  "Modified 
Agrtanltural  Debt  Recovery  Act  of  1965":  to 
the  Coaamlttee  OB  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 

Mr.  Comnas,  Mr.  Fkunc,  Mr. 

Mr.  BoocHKB,  Mr.  ScHOiaB, 

Mr.  OsKAS.  Mr.  Swnnuux,  and  Mr. 

CoBtB): 

HJ.  Res.  840.  J<rfnt  resolution  to  desigmte 

the  week  of  Aprfl  14,  1965,  as  "Crime  Vto- 

tlms  We^";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Offlee  and  Chrfl  Seryiee. 

By  Mr.  IXWIB  of  Florida  Itar  himself 

and  Mr.  Mica): 

H.  Cob.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 

the  senee  of  Congrem  that  no  liml- 

should  be  placed  on  the  Federal 

income  tax  deduction  for  Interest  paid  on  a 

resktential  taortgage:  to  the  Committee  on 

Waya  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  OONTER8: 
H.  Rea.  180.  Reaolution  cxpieasing  the 
senae  of  the  House  of  Representativm  that 
the  amoimt  and  timing  of  the  annual  oost- 
of-UvftDg  adjustment  currently  i»ovlded 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be  pre- 
served; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

HJt  3057.  A  bill  entitled:  "The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1965":  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  MfT 

HJt  3058.  A  bOl  to  amend  (diapter  308  of 
titto  IS,  United  Stktw  Code,  to  provide  spe- 
dfto  tow  enforcement  authority  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Protective  Servtee.  and 
for  other  purpoeee  Jotaitly,  to  the  Conunlt- 
teee  on  PubUc  WJMks  and  Ttan«nrtatian 
and  the  Judldary.  [ 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Rorida: 

HJt  3069.  A  bill  to  provkte  funds  to  the 
State  of  Florida  to  acquire  certain  property 
tai  the  Qtate  of  Florida  for  pork  and  recrea- 


By  Mr.  CUNOER: 

Res.  181.  Resolutkm  expreestaig  the 
of  the  Congrem  that  legislation  whteh 
would  further  restrict  eligibility  for,  or 
aooem  to.  Federal  student  financial  aid 
should  not  be  enacted;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  dause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

78.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legtalature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative 


to  Federal  grain  grade  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

79.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  St^e  of  Ariaona.  relative  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  propomd  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitutton  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 

80.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relathre  to  the 
continuation  of  the  Small  Businem  Adminis- 
tration: to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 


81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mataie,  relative  to  fundtaig  for 
the  small  Businem  Administration:  to  the 
Committee  <m  SmaU  Business. 

83.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  d  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
the  provistone  of  Section  986  of  the  Federal 
Internal  Revenue  Act  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Kanms.  relative  to 
the  personal  tavation  of  nonbiisinfm  travel 
aa  businem  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  aa 
Ways  snd  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  <dause  1  of  rule  ZXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 

HJt  3065.  A  bin  f<v  the  relief  of  Chartaa 
Che-U  Shen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
dary. 

HJt  3066.  A  UU  fm-  the  rdief  of  Chtaig 
Jeanne  Shen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
dary.   

By  Mr.  SHUMWAT: 

HJl.  3667.  A  UU  to  validate  oonveyanom 
of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Cailf omto 
that  form  part  of  the  right-of-way  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Central  Padfic 
RaUway  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  ZXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
(dutlons  as  follows: 

HJt  6:  Mr.  Swirr. 

HJt  0:  Mr.  CBtfTU. 

HJt  18:  Mr.  Cmkrn^  Mr.  MBWuam  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Obat  of  nUnota,  Mr. 
Honm*.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
RnMB.  Mrs.  Smrh  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Taoks, 
Mr.  Wbrxakb^  and  Mr.  Taxbom. 

HJt  86:  Mr.  Obat  of  nunoto. 

HJt  147:  Mr.  Babwabb. 

HJt  180:  Mr.  Sr  aawAHi. 

HJt  188:  Mr.  Dowsr  of  MtastasippL 

HJt  340:  Mr.  SruAHBOL 

HJt  343:  Mr.  BBonmL 

HJt  381:  Mr.  Kiua.  Mr.  LmasKi,  Mr. 
BoBSKi,  Mrs.  Boxm,  Mr.  Baoon,  Mr.  Stag- 
<BBS,  Mr.  Waaax.  and  Mr.  Buooi. 

HJt  386:  Mr.  Posm. 

HJt  486:  Mr.  Onoo. 

HJt  487:  Mr.  Koux. 

HJt  513:  Mr.  Btwabbs  of  CaUfomia. 

HJt  586:  Mr.  PBics.  Mrs.  Bdbtom  of  CaU- 
fomia, Mr.  SoniA,  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  MB«mr. 
Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sxbaroo. 
Mr.  Mabtih  of  New  York.  Mr.  LaFaux,  Mr. 
Wbiobt,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

HJt  555:  Mr.  Mobfht,  Mr.  BAaauM.  Mr. 
LAOOMABsmo,  Mr.  Pacxabb,  Mr.  Dmnrr 
Smrh.  Mr.  Sbdmwat.  and  Mr.  DkLat. 
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of  PtoridKand  Mr. 


OR.  MM:  Mr. 

Obtii. 

HJt  704:  Mr.  SBWAaM  of  OiOalMaa. 

HJl.  747:  Mr.  Oht.  Mr.  OmAT  of  DUnota. 
Mr.  CUacu.  Mr.  Howus.  Mr.  Vbro.  Mr. 
KouB.  Mr.  Rabux.  Mr.  Bonoa  of  Mlefal- 
lan.  Mr.  Four.  Mr.  Roo.  and  Mr.  Bom  of 


HJt  M4:  Mr.  Babum.  Mr.  Caipb.  Mr. 
LowBT  Of  CUlforata.  Mr.  Rnoi.  Mr.  8cai^ 
UMS.  and  Mr.  Wonur. 

HJi.Mt:Mr. 

nj»  Mfc  Mr. 

HJt  90:  Mr!  Bioni.  Mr.  Fou  of  T«nM- 
■M.  and  Mr.  Riounaoii. 

HJL  MC  Mr.  ToaaicsLU. 

HJt  MK  Mr.  SniBB.  Mr.  Fou  of  Tennes- 
Mt.  and  Mr.  RiaunaMi. 

HJt  Mt:  Mr.  Brana,  Mr.  Fou  of  Tennea- 
aec,  »»««<  Mr.  Rmbahmmi. 

HJt  M7:  Mr.  BnoB.  Mr.  Fou  of  Tomea- 
aee.aiidMr. 

HJt  1000:  Mr. 

HJt  1090:  Mr!  toWAua  of  OUahoma.  Mr. 
ir.  HnaT.  Mr.  MAunm.  Mr.  Nibl- 
of  Tftah.  Mr.  SrAiinwa.  and  Mr.  Smi- 


HJt  1100:  Mr.  Bbsoto.  Mr.  Daschlb. 
Mr.  Dora*.  Mr.  Domak  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Faxio.  Mr.  Four.  Mr.  Foana.  Mr.  Ham- 
nroa.  Mr.  fawLum.  Mr.  Miuaa  of  CaUf'r- 
nla.  Mr.  Oua.  Mr.  Roaiaaoa.  Mr.  SasLxsa. 
and  Mn.  VucAaovica. 

HJt  lias:  Mr.  Nntaoa  of  Utah.  Mr. 
HAaiaatT.  Mr.  SAZioa.  Mr.  DioOoabbi.  Mr. 
Htbb.  Mr.  Foam.  Mr.  SiuAaBaa.  Mr. 
lliiBiM.  and  Mr.  bwAasa  of  Oklahoma. 

HJt  IIM:  Mr.  MooaaaAB.  Mr.  NoLaoa  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Dana.  Mr.  Pabbib.  Mr.  Oio- 
OuABBi.  Mr.  8AXI01I.  Mr.  WBrtabb.  Mr. 
of  New  Joaay.  Mr.  Oaonaaa.  Mr. 
Mr.  Onwaim.  Mr.  ftioanw.  and 
Mr.BABitaiT. 

HJt  Urt-.  Mr.  MooaHBAA  Mr:  DAaaaa. 
Mr.  Davb.  Mr.  PAaan.  Mr.  OaotaBBO.  Mr. 
Ouwaica.  and  Mr.  Babiur. 

HJt  llM:  Mr.  NiBLaaM^  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Pabbib.  Mia.  Mabtib  of  Illlnola.  Mr.  Dio- 
Ooabbi. Mr.  BAXBua.  Mr.  Oaoana,  Mra. 
Baanar.  Mr.  BnT»WB..and  Mr.  OiaaaiGB. 

HJt  liao:  Mr.  Oaonas.  Mr.  Nisuoa  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Woaxunr.  Mni  VocAaoncB.  Mr. 
Wnaoa.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Blai.  Mr.  Pabbib. 
Mr.  BASBua.  Mra.  BBmar,  Mr.  OnraaicH. 
andMr.  Foana. 

HJt  1145:  Mr.  Hoanai.  Mr.  Aaoaaamr. 
Mr.  Ran  Mr.  HAwana.  Mr.  BBiua.  Mr. 
auAam.  Mr.  HowAaa,  and  Mr.  Mircaau. 

BLR.  laoo:  Mr.  Woanar  and  Mr.  Pbibi. 

wit- 1310:  Mr.  Abmbt. 

HJt  1371:  Mr.  Wnaoa  and  Mr.  Woua. 

HJt  U07:  Mr.  Vaaioand  Mr.  Doaaia. 

HJt  M10:Mr.  Asaba.  Mr.  Baaau.  Mr. 
rammaii.  Mr.  oawiaa.  Mr.  Kbsab.  Mr. 
Mr.  KoamATB.  Mn.  Liats,  Mr. 
Mr.  MoaxuT.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Mr.  Sbaw.  Mr.  TBoiiAa  of 
Oeocila.  and  Mr.  Onuat. 

HJt  1347*  Mr  Hymi^^ 

HJt  1301:  Mr!  Roaao  and  Mr.  Matbui. 

HJt  1300:  Mr.  Faoo.  Mr.  CBOcaaxT.  and 
Mr.MAanaB 

HJt  1410:  Mr.  OiaaaiCK. 

HJt  1403:  Mr.  Oa^.  Mr.  AraBitAa.  Mr. 
MAnaaai,  Mr.  Souaz,  Mr.  EawABBa  of 
OUahoaoa.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Cbooot. 

HJt  1510:  Mr.  CBocaan  and  Mr.  StAO- 

HJt  1003:  Mr.  Uuca  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  CBAaatB.  Mr.  DnuiXT.  Mr.  Owias. 
Mr.  »*-"—'  Mr.  FAmRBor,  Ma.  Kapiub. 
Mr.  Babr»  of  Tezaa.  Mr.  Paaar,  Mr. 
OoAn,  Mr.  DaWiaa,  Mr.  Fobb  of  Tenneaaee, 
and  Mr.  MABTtaaL 


HJt  1004:  Ma.  Mianuai.  Mr.  Ram.  Mr. 
MAannB.  Mr.  Wiluamb.  Mr.  DBWon.  Mr. 
CaocaaTT.  Mr.  Doaiua  of  California,  and 
Mr.  WoaiUT. 

HJt  1704:  Mr.  Hnno.  Mr.  Sazxob.  Ma. 
Oakab.  Mra  Couiaa.  Mr.  OAaoL.  Mr. 
Vbto.  Mr.  BuaiA.  Mr.  WBbb.  Mr.  DoaaAa 
of  California.  Mr.  LAaontBaiao.  and  Mr. 

MUBVBT. 

HJt  1700:  Mr.  BcauiiB. 

HJt  1730:  Mr.  Matboolbb.  Mr.  Tkbab  of 
Oaorgla.  Mr.  Dabibi.  Mr.  Uoairoor.  Mr. 
Abmbt.  Mr.  Roaiaaoa.  Mr.  SwiaaAU,  and 
Mr.TAuaa. 

HJt  1740:  Mr.  Hraa.  Mr.  BnjAaaB.  Mr. 
Bouwoa.  Mr.  TAiaoa.  Mr.  CoarBB.  Mr. 
BATAaa.  Mr.  Pbtb.  Mr.  Roai  Mr.  Wo&r.  Mr. 
KoaniATB.  Mr.  WnuAio.  Mra.  Coixiaa. 
Mr.  Baaiua.  and  Mr.  FoasB. 

HJt  1703:  Mr.  DoaaAa  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Kiaaaaaa,  and  Mra.  ScaaaisaB. 

HJt  1771:  Mr.  HuRO  and  Mr.  Rat. 

HJt  1770:  Mr.  FAuaiaoT,  Mr.  Mobpbt. 
Mr.  Stoob.  and  Mr.  FBAax. 

HJt  170S:  Mr.  SATAas,  Mr.  Owaaa.  Mr. 
FAoaTBOT,  Mr.  HAwama.  and  Mr.Broaaa. 

HJt  1S16:  Mr.  Roas.  Mr.  Towaa,  Mr. 
I^LAaa.  Mr.  Bouoib.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Ooa- 
TBS.  Mr.  Owaaa.  Mr.  Smrb  of  Fkxlda.  Ma. 
Kaptdb.  Mr.  SOLABZ.  Mr.  BvAaa  of  Dllnoia. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Foaa  of  Tenneaaee. 

HJt  1017:  Mr.  Roaa.  Mr.  TOwaa.  Mr. 
laiAiis.  Mr.  BoocHB.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Coa- 
TBB.  Mr.  Owaaa.  Mr.  Buna  of  norida.  Ma. 
Kaftob.  Mr.  SouuB.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 

HJt  1080:  Mr.  MniB  of  California.  Mr. 
Hatbb.  Mra.  Comaa.  Mr.  Sataob,  Mr.  Koar- 
MATBB.  Mr.  BABaaa.  Mr.  BBMaa.  Mr. 
Braaaa.  Mr.  Dnoa.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Ma. 
Kaptdb.  Mra.  Bozb.  and  Mr.  Cabb. 

HJt  1000:  Mr.  Bulbt  and  Mr.  Mubpbt. 

HJt  1010:  Mr.  Dicaa.  Mr.  TAxaoa.  Mr. 
BiUBAais.  Mr.  Dtmaixt.  Mr.  DAanL.  Mr. 
DoaaauT,  Mr.  Mubpwt,  and  Mr.  Paaaiaa. 

HJ.  Rca.  40:  Mr.  Oanz.  Mr.  OBPaABBT. 
Mr.  baAB.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  MogBata.  Mr. 
MAJRoa.  Mr.  Oauia  of  New  Jeraey.  Mra. 
BniUT,  Mr.  Boaaai.  Mr.  BAzroa.  Mr. 
Ijuaipuoi.  and  Mr.  ButaT. 

H.J.  Rea.  70:  Mr.  CAUJUua.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hatbb.  Mr.  Bomtaa.  Mr.  BMim  of 
Jeraey.  Mr.  vaaio.  Mr.  DtcsoncMi.  Mr. 
SAZioa.  Mr.  Matboouk.  Mr.  AaAaA.  Mra. 
BsanaT,  Mra.  BTBoa.  and  Mr.  Clat. 

HJ.  Rea.  01:  Mr.  Buut.  Mr.  Bboiiwat, 
and  Mr.  DbLat. 

H  J.  Rea.  101:  Mr.  Mabui. 

&J.  Rea.  131:  Mr.  Btabb  of  lUlnoia.  Mra. 
Uatb.  Mr.  Hbbl  of  Mtehl«an.  Mr. 
O'Bana.  Mr.  MABXia  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Rabau.  Mr.  Waiaa.  Mr.  BaaMAa.  Mr.  Roa. 
Mr.  Bmni  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr.  Tovao  of 
Alaaka.  Mr.  LiraBW.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Bbtoi,  Mr.  aam  of  fterlda.  Mra.  Ooir 
uaa.  Mr.  Mmvar.  Mr.  FAmnaoT,  Mr. 
DWTBB  of  New  Jeraey,  Mr.  MnxB  of  Call- 
f wnla,  and  ICr.  CAiujua. 

HJ.  Rea.  133:  Mra.  Baaroa  of  CaUfomla 
and  Mr.  Doaaaa  of  North  Dakota. 

fU.  Rea.  130:  Mr.  Laaea  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Br 
OBBMAia.  Mr.  Toaaaa.  Mr.  VncuMKT.  Mra. 
Uxm,  Mr.  OBaABsr,  Mr.  Four.  Mr. 
liOWBT  of  CaUfomla.  and  Mr.  PAmrxA. 

HJ.  Rea.  107:  Mr.  Roaaax  F.  Bmixh.  Mr. 
Blaz.  Mr.  Rabob.  Mr.  Wkiaax,  Mr.  Oobia- 
I.B8.  Mr.  CoiaiAB  of  Taaaa.  Mr.  Ralpb  M. 
Hau,  Mr.  Wnam,  Mr.  Lowbt  of  WaahliiK- 
ton,  Mr.  FLOBio,  Mr.  Babo,  and  Mr. 
BcauBRK 

nj.  Rea.  154:  Mr.  Bolabz,  Mr.  Hopkibs. 
Mr.  Daaaica.  Mr.  Hoaroa,  Mr.  Jaoobb,  Mr. 
McBwbb,  Mr.  CBAaaua.  Mr.  Cbappib,  Mr. 
Bbtill,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Folbt,  Ms.  Kaptub. 


Mr.  iMtcH  of  Iowa.  Mra.  Mabtib  of  nilnoia. 
and  Mr.  Pabbixa. 

nJ.  Rea.  101:  Mr.  Bbmab,  Mr.  Bolabb. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Danraa  of  New  itmif.  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  Mr.  MauM.  Mr.  Bvabb  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Faubxbot.  Mr.  Fowlb.  Mr.  Lobbbb. 
Mr.  McBwb,  Mr.  Maxbui.  Ma.  Oabab.  Mr. 
RicBABBaoa,  Mr.  BiaawMJi.  Mr.  Sroaaa. 
Mr.  Towaa.  Mr.  Vaaxo.  Mr.  Babbbb.  and  Mr. 
Mubpbt. 

H.J.  Rea.  170:  Mr.  Babbabb.  Mr.  Bobb  of 
Tenneaaee.  Mr.  Boaioa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Baooaa.  Mr.  Bbtabt.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Ooauro. 
Mr.  CoBTBBa.  Mr.  Ootbb.  Mr.  n>arai.B.  Mr. 
Daaaica.  Mr.  Bablt.  Mr.  EaouaB.  Mr. 
Onraaica.  Mr.  Haxghb.  Mr.  Howabb.  Mr. 
HuxTO.  Mr.  JoBB  of  Nmth  Carolina.  Mr. 
KABJoaaai.  Mr.  KianzaA.  Mr.  LAOOMABaiao, 
Mr.  Laxxa.  Mr.  iMnmrn  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
Ijuaifwii,  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Waahlngton.  Mr. 
LuBBiBB,  Mr.  Mabxibbz.  Mr.  Ma>fBa,  Mr. 
Mubpbt,  Mr.  O'Baiaa,  Mr.  Pacxabb,  Mr. 
RoanraoB.  Mr.  RooBa.  Mr.  Spbatx.  Mr. 
Vbto.  Mr.  Wkitrb.  and  Mr.  Wnrxa. 

H.J.  Rea.  304:  Mr.  Towaa.  Mr.  Bbmab, 
Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mr.  FBiobab,  Mr.  Hoaxoa, 
Mr.  BuaxAMABXB,  Mr.  ABnAaao.  Mr.  Bmixb  of 
Florida.  Ma.  Oabab.  Mr.  Bbowb  of  OaUfor- 
nia.  Mr.  Moubabi.  Mr.  Pbppbb.  Mr.  Owbbb, 
Mr.  BiBABO.  Mr.  I^bmab  of  Florida.  Mr. 
FuaiB.  Mr.  WBiaa.  Mr.  McObaxx.  Mr. 
ScaauBB.  Mr.  CBOcaarr.  Mr.  Hipxbl  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Foas  of  Tenneeaee,  Mr.  Hatcb- 
BB,  Mn.  CoLUBB,  Mr.  Dowbbt  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Daub. 

UJ.  Rea.  305:  Mr.  Jaoobb.  Mr.  Moabxbt, 
Mr.  RoaBBxa.  Mr.  Imwu  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Cbappbll.  Mr.  Towaa.  Mr.  Imjon.  Mi. 
Dabibl,  Mr.  DABBaa.  Mr.  Mobbibob  of  Con- 
necticut.  Mr.   Cabpbb.   Mr.   MAzaoa.f.   Mr. 

MOBTBOMBT,    Mr.    FBlOBAB,    Mr.    WlLBOB, 

Mr.  HoaroB,  Mr.  Jbbkibb,  Mr.  Boaaai.  Mr. 
I^MOMABanro.  Mr.  Boucaaa.  Mr.  McCaib. 
Mr.  Hbpxbl  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Ftoaio,  Mr. 
Faubxbot,  Mr.  Bbotbiix.  Mr.  KnaBaaa, 
Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  Volbmbb.  Mr.  Wbb.  Mr. 
LraaiFOOT,  Mr.  Lubobbk,  Mr.  Coaxa,  Mr. 
McMiLLAB.  Mr.  BoBiOB  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Habbb,  Mr.  Roaa.  Mr.  Cotbb.  Mr.  Applb- 
OAxa.  Mr.  OanaaaoB.  Mr.  Bbmab.  Mr. 
Mubpbt.  Mr.  Bmixb  of  Florida,  Mr.  Wolp, 
Mr.  Abbabbo,  Mr.  Eboab.  Mr.  Moubabi,  Ms. 
Oakab,  Mr.  OiBBoaa,  Mr.  Nnaoa  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Tauob.  Mr.  KoaxMATsa.  Mr.  I^naa  of 
CaUfomla.  Mr.  Ktabb  of  minoia,  Mr. 
OWBBB.  Mr.  BiUBAxn.  and  Mr.  Htb. 

HJ.  Rea.  311:  Mr.  JBaxora.  Mr.  CoBTBaa. 
Mr.  HoaxoB,  Mr.  Bobb  of  Tenneeaee.  Mr. 
Roaa.  Mr.  Waiaa.  Mr.  Lubbbb.  Mr.  Hatcb- 
B8,  Mr.  Wnaoa.  Mr.  Bmixb  of  Florida.  Mr. 
KoLxaa,  Mr.  BxAixmaa,  Ma.  Kaptub.  Mr. 
Rob,  Mr.  Barax,  Mr.  Tbomab  <rf  Oeorgla. 
Mr.  Vbbto,  Mr.  FBoax,  Mr.  Howabb,  Mr. 
Bkblxob,  Mr.  BiaoasKi,  Mr.  Foas  of  Ten- 
neeeee.  Mr.  Dabbbb,  and  Mr.  Fo«ua. 

HJ.  Rea.  330:  Mr.  Iiaoomabbibo  and  Mr. 
Roaa. 

HJ.  Rea.  334:  Mra.  Coixna,  Mr.  Ktabb  of 
minoia.  Mr.  Lana  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Waiaa, 
Mr.  vaaxo,  Mr.  Towaa,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
OAacBLB,  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Owiaa.  Mr.  Hbpxb.  of  HawaU.  and  Ms. 
Kapxub. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  18:  Mr.  Moixohab. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  31:  Mr.  Kolxbb. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  37:  Mr.  Bubxamabxb.  Mr. 
Dnraau,  Mr.  Oboibbbo.  Mr.  Dbbbt  Bmixb. 
Mr.  BammAU.  Mr.  Bn.iBAaia.  Mr.  Dtmaixt, 
Mr.  Eaouaa.  Mr.  Etabb  of  nunola.  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Nblbob  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Val- 


H.  Con.  Rea.  41:  Mr.  Howaaa.  Mr.  Tomn 
of  Alaaka.  Mrs.  BuMamaa.  Ma.  KAPraa.  Mr. 
iMtca  of  Iowa,  Mf'.  nuaxua.  and  Mr. 
MTBaaof  *■"**■»»» 

H.  Coo.  Rea.  57:  Mra.  Roukbma  and  Mr. 
Puaaaix. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  00:  Mr.  MoCuasT,  Mr. 
PBPBa.  Mr.  Br  Qw^MMsm,  Mr.  FfeABK.  Mr. 
Cabbbt.  Mr.  HuxTo,  knd  Mr.  Buaai. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  74:  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  BABXoai 
of  Tezaa.  Mr.  MoaOoa.  Mr.  JantMBa.  Mr. 
Laoomabbibo.  Mr. 
Mr.  McObaxh,  Mr.  BiAoei,  Mr.  Fknaa.  Mr. 
Rbd,  Mr.  Cbabbib.  Mra.  Ooujaa.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  PoaxB,  Ur.  Foas  of ' 
Mr.  Laax,  Mr.  WoaxtaT,  and  Mr.  Buams  of 
Indiana. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  05:  1^  Buaxoa  o(  Caltfor- 
nla,  Mr.  Hotb^  Mr|  Fubxb.  Mr.  Coanraa. 
Mr.  JAona,  Mr.  Hammmbiibmuw.  Mr. 
DizoB,  Mr.  MoA^T.  Mr.  Four,  Mr. 
Waiaa.  Mr.  Boa^  afTanneBsee.  Mr.  Ootbi; 
Mr.  BioKBB.  Mr.  IAjuib.  Mr.  Fama.  Mr. 
BBaMAB,  Mr.  BAaaai  Mr.  Roa,  Mr.  Uaau, 
Mr.  Btabb  of  loi^  Mr.  Scbbub.  Mr. 
Batam;  Mr.  FaubiIkit,  Mr.  Draoa.  Mr. 
BiaaBoua,  Mr.  OarfB  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mib.  Coui^  Mr.  Smixk  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  BAainr. 

H.  Coo.  Rea.  00:3^.  Etab  of  minoia.  Mr. 
FkABK.  Mr.  ABBBBlrB.  Mra.  BoiKB.  Mr. 
Ftoax.  Mr.  Bmixh  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Bataob; 
Mr.  Cbabblbb.  Mr.  bABiau  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Rimao.  Mr.  WMbx,  Mr.  Moaaoa.  ifr.  Obat 
of  minoia.  Mr.  Zatauu.  Mr.  RAsaB,  Mr. 
TBOMAa  of  Oooigkt.  Mr.  Haxobi^  Mr. 
Lanin  of  CaUfomli.  Mr.  DioOuaaai.  Mr. 
Wana.  Mr.  Lraaxfoiox.  Mr.  Cauiman.  Mr. 
Mabxibbs.  Mr.  Fazid  Mr.  Ran.  Mr.  Ibdiab 
of  Oaltfomfa,  Mr.  ioas  of  Tenneaaee.  Mr. 
Towaa.  Mr.  Foax*.  Mr.  OoaTBa.  Mr. 
DoBBAB  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  KunocA.  Mr. 
PBPPaa.  Mr.  OiuiAb.  Mr.  MuarMt.  Mr. 
Cbappib.  Mr.  Horao.  Mr.  Bcaaax  of  New 
ToA.  and  Mr.  OouaiAB  of  Tazaa. 

H.  Rea.  00:  Mr.  HOPKUia.  Mr.  DCLat.  and 
Mr.  IdTCBoaioB. 


.  B.  Rca.  100:  Mr.  Roa.  Mr.  Rabau,  Mr. 
BvBaAB^  Mr.  Mubpbt.  Mr.  Waiaa.  Mr. 
OiABiB.  Mr.  KotxBB.  Ma.  Mikuuki.  Mr. 
Oaud.  Mr.  OaaBBB.  Mr.  Rabobu  Mr.  8b- 
aaaaaannau  Mr.  DioOuabsi.  Mr.  Biaogi. 
Mr.  iMmt,  Mr.  WoaxiBT,  Mr.  Cbockbit.  Mr. 
Hoaxoai.  and  Mr.  Towaa. 

H.  Rea.  133:  Mr.  Imlmmo,  Mr.  STAaaaas,  Mr. 
Towaa.  Mr.  Kabjobbki.  Mr.  Hatbb.  Mr. 
BAVAaa.  Mr.  OaaaaxAa.  Mr.  Vaaxo,  Mr. 
SxaKBB.  Mr.  Roa,  and  Mr.  Boucaaa. 

H.  Rbb.  137:  Mr.  Bolabo,  Mr.  Cabpbb  Mr. 
Dowbbt  of  New  Totk.  Mr.  Bbtabt,  Mr. 
iMKt.  Mr.  MoAKUT.  Mr.  Boaoo,  Mr.  Lblabs, 
Mr.  OoTB^  Mr.  Biaoqi.  Mr.  Fiaa.  Mr. 
Dtbob.  Mr.  Bbhp.  1^.  Roa.  Mr.  Pappaa.  Mr. 
Tabb.  ifr.  AacMBB.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Hatb. 
Mr.  HapxB  of  HawaU.  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New 
Jeraey.  Mr.  MoCab,  Mrs.  Jokbbob.  Mr.  Sn- 
jABBHt  Mra.  OouiBB.  Mr.  AraBMAB,  Mr. 
OuaoABBi.  Mr.  EcKBBX  Of  New  York.  Mr. 
Oabcia.  Mr.  aaaaa.  Mr.  McObaxb.  Mr. 
McHOBB.  Mr.  SCBBDB.  Mr.  Bcbumbb.  Mr. 
Towaa,  Mr.  Woanax,  Mr.  Vabbb  Jaot.  Mr. 
laABioa,  Mr.  KoaiMATBa.  Mr.  Uoau,  Mr. 
Mr.  FhABK.  Mr.  Saxtob.  and  Mr. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  dauae  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
aora  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
reaolutlmis  as  f oUows: 

HJt  530:  Mr.  Lowbt  of  CaUfomla. 


H.  Con.  Rea.  40:  Mr.  LtmoBBa  and  Mr.  Ed- 
WABoa  of  Oklahoma. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clauoe  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Oeiit's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

83.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Coundl.  New  Yorlc.  NY,  relative  to  the  Job 


Corpa:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

84.  Alao.  peUtlon  of  the  aty  Council.  New 
Bedford.  MA.  relative  to  Interaational  Flac 
Week;  to  the  C«nmittee  on  Foreisn  Affairs. 

85.  Alao,  petition  of  the  City  CouncO.  New 
York.  NY.  relative  to  the  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMiafTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
foUow£ 

HJt  1817 
By  Mr.  PUR8ELL: 
— At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

umitaxiob  oh  xoxal  auxrobbaxiob 

Sac.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding provisifKiB  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorised  to  be  ap- 
pnvriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  actlvltlea  and  ezpenaea  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  under  sections  2.  3, 
and  4  shaU  not  exceed  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  activities  and  expenses  of 
such  Bureau  for  fiscal  year  1085; 

(2)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  anjroprl- 
ated  to  the  Secretary  for  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Productivity,  Technology,  and  In- 
novation under  section  0  shaU  not  exceed 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  activities 
of  such  Office  for  fiscal  year  1085:  and 

(3)  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  patent  Ucwialng 
activities  of  the  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service  under  aecUon  10(b)  ahaU  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
patent  licensing  actlvltlea  of  such  Service 
for  fiscal  year  1085. 


MWUI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  16.  1985 


April  16,  1985 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


8061 


8060 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  16,  1985 


April  IS,  1985 


JOE  HARP 


HON.  CHARLES  McC  MATMAS,  JR. 


n  THB  sniATi  or  thb  umiuu  itaxbs 

Tuetdav.  AprU  19.  lUS 

•  Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  President.  Joe 
Harp,  one  of  Maryland's  flneat  news- 
papermen, has  stepped  down  f rmn  the 
Hacetstown  Herald-Mafl  after  59 
years,  and  all  of  us  who  have  read  the 
newspaper  over  the  years  wfll  miss  his 
deft  touch. 

Joe  Haip  began  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  back  in  the  "old  days" 
when  editors  wore  green  eye  shades, 
when  newsroom  deecv  duplicated  the 
sets  in  "The  Fkont  Page"  and  when  re- 
porters kept  their  hats  on  inside  as 
well  as  out  of  doors.  But  Joe  presided 
over  the  tranattion  from  those  days 
when  news  was  sent  by  Morse  code  to 
the  high  speed  computer  technology 
of  today. 

Joe  started  his  career  as  a  cub  re- 
porter and  ends  it  after  stints  as  re- 
porter, city  editor,  managing  editor, 
executive  edttw.  and  consultant.  And 
he  carried  out  each  of  his  duties  with 
care  and  professionalism.  As  the 
Herald-Mail  wrote  in  a  goodby  editori- 
aL 

It's  weU-nlgb  iapoHible  to  mm  up  Joe's 
career  or  Joe  tbe  man.  He  la  snd  waa  dmply 
one  beQim  newuMPcrman. 

Be  haa  aeen  It  all.  and  be  baa  written 
about  It  all  boneatly.  dearly,  and  fairiy. 

He  started  out  britbt  and  ended  up  wtoe. 

Slow  to  bum.  quick  to  laucb.  be  baa  liven 
balance  and  ballast  to  tbe  turmoQ  tbat  la  a 


In  tnitta.  Tbe  Hereld-MaQ  la  kislnc  an  Ir- 
replaceable  talent  and  raaouroe. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  although 
Joe  is  gone  from  his  editorial  duties, 
he  will  not  be  forgotten.  I.  for  one. 
intend  to  spend  many  roan  years  shar- 
ing in  the  wisdom  of  Joe  Harp- 
Some  of  Joe  Harp's  many  accom- 
plishments woe  deacrlbfd  recently  in 
the  Herald-MaO.  I  ask  that  the  artkde 
be  printed  in  the  Rbookd. 
The  article  follows: 
"Mb.  HsaaiB-Man."— Foe  M  Tiuta,  Jos 
Hair  Kbt  POLas  Wtm  thb  Nbws 


(By  OkHia  Dablbamer) 
It's  odd  to  tbtnk  tbat  a  poaaible  tootbaebe 
could  lead  to  a  career  spuminc  six  dacadea. 
But  if  young  Joaeirti  Moody  Haip  badnt 
had, a  dental  appointment  on  March  25, 
19M,  be  never  would  have  ap^led  fw  a  Job 
at  The  Herald-Mail  Oa  It  was  only  because 
be  bad  to  travel  Into  Haieratown  trom  bla 
Smitbsburg  borne  to  see  tbe  dentist  that  he 
decided  to  cheek  out  a  reportlnc  job  his 
brother  bad  told  him  about. 

Tomorrow,  Haip  wlU  leave  that  Job  be  ap- 
plied for  ao  offhandedly— 80  yeara  later  to 
the  day. 


He  la,  be  aaya  with  a  lopsMod  grin,  "(taially 
retirta«  after  retlrlnc." 

Harp  la  probably  Hageistown'a 
runnliw  newa  abow.  He  began  bis 
wtth  Tbe  Mominc  Herald  as  a  "very  cub" 
cub  reporter.  He  enda  It  after  sUnta  aa  re- 
porter, dty  editor,  managing  editor,  execu- 
tive editor,  yd  consultant. 

Now  17,  be  aaya  It's  time  to  bang  It  up  and 
"let  tbe  young  regime  take  over." 

It  wont  be  easy. 

K*en  though  be  "retired"  In  19*0  at  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  73.  be  haa  re- 
mained at  his  dssk  aa  a  consultant,  daily 
supplying  from  bla  prodigious  memory  all 
that  Hagerstown  blatofy  that  occurred 
before  moat  of  today'a  crop  of  reporters  waa 

When  be  moves  out  tomorrow  with  bla 
scaned  Underwood  typewriter,  bell  take 
with  btan  enough  memorise  to  write  a  book. 

His  family  hopea  he  wUL 

"My  kids  have  been  after  me  to  write  a 
nrst-person  account  of  my  yeara  as  a  Jour- 
nalist." be  aaya.  "Maybe  I  wlU.  Maybe  ru 
flz  up  a  little  offlce  at  home  and  put  it  all 
down  for  them." 

There'D  be  one  heck  of  a  lot  to  put  down. 
Tat  M  yeara.  Harp  haa  been  at  the  center  of 
every  major  event  In  Waahlngtan  County. 
He  baa  recorded  the  oounty'a  passing  parade 
from  Prohibition  to  Moral  Majority.  Like 
the  BibllcBl  preadier  In  Ceclealastes.  he's 
found  there's  not  much  new  under  tbe  sun. 
Today's  events  have  a  precedent  aomewhere 
in  bla  memory. 

As  he  contemplat^w  the  ftaial  "M"  to  bla 
threeacore  yean  of  reporting,  be  recalls 
that  he  waant  overiy  tanprcaaed  by  newspa- 
peitag  when  be  started. 

As  he  remembers  It.  he  had  been  graduat- 
ed lem  than  a  year  when  bla  older  bmCber 
Jerry,  returning  trom  bla  Job  In  Hagers- 
town. told  blm  he'd  heard  there  was  an 
opening  at  The  Morning  Herald. 

"I  bad  to  |o  to  town  for  a  dental  appoint- 
ment." Harp  aaya.  "so  I  figured  what  the 
beck.  I'D  go  see  about  It" 

He  talked  to  8am  PhUltpa,  who  was  then 
general  manager  of  Tbe  Herald-MSO  Oa 

"Sam  aaked  me  if  rd  mind  working  at 
night.  I  tokl  blm  I'd  'work  any  hours.  He 
said.  'Okay,  get  on  upatates.' 

"I  went  to  tbe  dentist,  then  I  came  back 
and  started  to  work." 

Harp  says  be  doesnt  remember  much 
about  bla  fint  day  on  the  Job.  He  surmises 
he  didnt  do  much. 

"When  I  first  came,  I  was  lost.  I  dldnt  like 
it  I  started  right  out  kMklng  for  another 
Job.  I  even  applied  at  a  bank." 

He  never  board  from  the  bank,  and  aome- 
where aloiw  tbe  Itaie  he  started  llUng  the 


One  of  bla  first  aaslgnmenU  was  to  oover  a 
piano  recital  for  Dtade  Wblte.  who  waa  then 
The  HeraM'B  woman's  editor.  "She  said  I  dkl 
a  pretty  good  Job."  Harp  recalls,  "so  I  guess 
that's  when  I  started  liking  it" 

When  be  began  what  was  to  be  a  long  and 
colorful  Joumaliatie  career,  Tbe  Herald 
boaated  an  editorial  staff  of  four.  Tbe  late 
C.  Neffl  Baylor  was  managing  editor.  Pres- 
ton UsOton  was  assistant  edttor.  Ms.  White 
handled  women's  news  and  feature  sttnlea. 
Prank  OoUey  waa  sports  editor.  Harp 
the  reporter. 


"There  are  a  hit  of  great  stories  when  you 
are  the  reporter,"  be  aaya.  "Of  courm.  when 
aomething  doeant  get  reported.  It's  your 
fault" 

Harp  Btaited  workliw  for  $11  a  week.  It 
took  blm  two  years  to  get  a  $XM  ralae.  He 
worked  alz  nitfito  Sunday  through 
Priday-and  resMmbera  he  got  plenty  ttaked 
off  when  he  waa  toU  to  wotk  the  seventh 
day  covering  the  long-etanding  Tiltfimanton 
(Jousting)  tournament.  He  soon  disco»ered 
seven  days  was  to  be  the  norm  rather  than 
the  exception. 

When  he  Joined  the  fourth  estate  in  tbe 
former  Herald-MaO  building  in  the  first 
bioek  of  Summit  Avenue,  the  uewsioos 
located  on  the  third  floor.  It  waa  a 
right  out  of  "Pnnt  Page." 

"We  all  wore  green  eyeahadea  .  . 
bate  Indoors  and  out." 

Reporters  relied  on  shoe  leather  and  the 
teleidione  to  get  all  the  news  fit  to  print 
Mostly  shoe  leather.  Harp  aaya.  A  telephone 
eaU  to  any  other  exdiange  In  the  eounty 
waa  a  long-distance  call  at  10  oanta  a  heDo. 
"Maoegement  dtsoouragad  iiiciesslw  use  of 
the  phone." 

Harp  Bsoved  up  the  ladder  to  full  reporter 
status  when  UsOton.  who  waa  making  $M  a 
week,  aaked  for  a  raise  and  waa  tamed 
down.  UaOton  quit  and  Harp  took  over  bla 
beat;  covering  dty  and  """"^y  guveiUBient 
the  courta.  the  Jafl.  tbe  eounty  boapttal.  the 
weather. 

"Tou  poaonaOy  covered  evSrytbing."  he 
says. 

Newsmen  dldnt  carry  wnpart..  iptral- 
bound  reporters'  notebooka  like  they  do 
today.  "Tou  kept  Baost  of  tt  tai  your  bead." 
Harp  aaya.  "Tbe  rest  you  Jotted  down  on  the 
back  of  an  envdope." 

He  reoounte  tbe  tbaes  he  sat  through 
hmg.  late-ni^t  City  CouneO  iimlnni  wtth 
an  envelope  in  bla  pocket  and  a  papertoaek 
whodunit  propped  up  In  front  of  IiIbl  Onee, 
be  says,  he  went  through  a  book  trom  oover 
to  cover  tai  one  meeting,  but  bad  an  accurate 
atory  In  the  next  momlng'B  paper. 

"Tou  learned  bow  to  tfean  tbe  wheat 
from  the  diaft,"  be  grina. 

It's  a  lesson  \Mf%  never  forgotten.  He  stm 
wittes  briefly  and  to  the  point  from 
memory  and  a  few  scilbMed  notes  on  tbe 
back  of  an  envelope. 

In  aO  bla  M  yeara  aa  a  newsman  be  haa 
foUowed  one  pbOasopbr  "If  aomething 
bvrr-*'  today,  write  about  It  today  and  get 
It  tai  tbe  next  edition  of  the  newspaper." 

Hitting  the  next  edition  somettanes  waa  a 


He  ramembers  the  night  Roleigb  Potfen- 
berger  was  murdered  tai  KaedysvOle.  Sporte 
editor  prank  OoDey  waa  the  only  local  re- 
porter iriio  owned  a  car,  and  Harp  and 
Oolley  cniised  the  county  moat  of  the  night 
trying  to  get  Information. 

"Nobody  waa  talking,"  Harp  aaya.  "and  we 
finally  went  to  preas  with  only  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  kOUng." 

But  he  stuck  with  the  story  and  when  two 
boya  confessed  to  tbe  murder,  be  bad  a 
front  page  streamer.  After  they  were  tried 
and  aentenoed  to  hang,  he  kept  them  in 
dgarettea  and  they  kept  him  in  copy. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statcmcna  or  imcrtioos  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oa  the  floor. 
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Ha  wrote  the  fmal  chapter  ftam  the 
Maryland  IHinltent(aiy  where  he  watched 
their  execution. 

"I  dldnt  want  to  go."  he  confasses.  "bat 
Sheriff  Joe  Baker  laccuaed  me  of  belBg  a 
dssy.  so  I  went  with  Baker  and  Oapaty  Bob 
Mfller. 

"I  witnessed  the  Unt  execution  thoroiwli- 
ly.  The  seeond  got  only  a  tfanee.  lODer 
fainted.  When  they  trap  door  dropped,  yoa 
knew  it" 

Harp  says  news  was  eaaier  to  gather  in  the 
pr»-Worid  War  n  ^  days. 


able,  and  folks  wereiit  ao  quick  to  i 

"People  truated  the  preaa."  he  aaya.  "We 
earned  that  trust  aAd  often  tt ' 

Be  chucklea  over  the  era 
tratea  were  also  acting  coroneia  "When 
Dick  Sweeney  waa  magiatrate.  I  often 
along  wtth  him  In  Ida  caps 
Dick  dMnt  Uke  to  look  at  dead  people,  rd 
look  to  make  sure  liiey  were  dead,  and  he'd 
aign  the  death  ecrttfleate." 

In  bla  long  career.  Harp  was  only  sued 
twice.  Neither  ease  mnt  to  triaL 

Bach  decade  of  the  veteran  Joomallst's 


career  baa  tta  own  nrand  of 
In  the  ProhMtkm  Wa  of  the  VHW*.  it 
the  icvenuerB  whoi tipped  him  to  hlB 
atoriea.  "They'd  atX  me  when  they 

to  raid  an  Illegal  atlll.  and  Fd  go 
"  he  aaya.  H^  rememben  one  raid  tai 
particular,  when  be 
fiedaatheanltdiaiMi 

In  the  l»Ma  it  waa  the  weather  that  I 
memorable  beadUniB:  the  bUaiard  of  IS  and 
the  flood  of  "M.  B*p  aaya  they 
aUy  the  two  taiggadl  storiss  of  bis  ( 

When  the  Ulmar^  bit  tai  Igtt.  Bageistown 
was  oompletdy  cot  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
worid.  Nothta« 
trolleys  no 

blocked  and  bandraria  of  travders  \ 
Tdepbone  and  tdagraph  Itaiea 
Newa  of  what  was  (sppening  here  eooldnt 
get  out  and  news  of  what  was  happening 
elaewhere  ooaldnt  4et  In. 

Harp  beard  aboutian  amateur  radio  opera- 
tor llring  on  Maottnd  Avenue.  He  trudged 
atanost  a  doaen  duTbkMAs  through  drifted 
snow  to  readi  the  taperator.  who  traaaalt- 
ted  word  of  the  dtTa  pliglit  to  the  outaide 
world.  Hia  aigaal  ww  picked  up  by  KDKA  in 
Plttaburgh.  and  thelradk)  atation  read  an  aa- 
arartment  of  natispa  and  international  newa 
over  the  air  whldi  Harp  and  other  editorial 
staffers  coptod  down  and  ran  in  the  next 
day's  paper. 

When  the  Potomac  overflowed  Wa  banks 
tai  1M6.  threatening  to  wash  WIDlamwort 
off  the  map.  Haro  hitched  a  rMe  to  the 
river  town  in  a  polioe  cruiaer  ao  he  could 
survey  the  damage  and  write  a  flrst-band 
account  What  ataiadb  out  In  bla  msBBory  la 
not  the  devaatation|of  the  raging  wateta.  al- 
though that  la  aharp  enouA  but  the  toD 
bridge  operator  who  made  a  fortune  off 
aight-aeeia. 

"The  son-of-argun  charged  them  to  get  on 
the  bridge  and  tbeg  charged  them  again  to 
get  off." 

The  moat  tragic  story  he  ever  had  to  write 
occurred  In  the  IS^  when  a  buaload  of 
WOllanmwrt  Hlgtt  Sdiool  studenta  waa 
struck  by  a  train  in  Rodcville.  Many  of  the 
studenta  were  kOleil 

"I  waa  attting  taiMark  Beck'a  raataurant 
on  North  Potomaej  Street  having  a  aaack 
when  I  heard  the  dews."  be  says.  "I  rushed 
htgjt  to  the  office  ma  called  a  teacher  who 
Uved  tai  tbe  HamlBon  HoteL  She  f ataited. 
and  I  had  to  getaotnebody  to  go  over  there 
and  revive  her. 


tawto 
the 


other  rqwrtera  vent  hours  talk- 
and  parents,  ptodng 
"But  we  had  the  story  by 


often  the  bearera  of 
news  in  the  eariy  years  of  tbe  century,  he 
aayi;  rtaacaabatlDg  the  time  he  reported  on 
the  dsath  of  a  aian  who  was  struck  by  a  car 
while  ftadag  a  flat  on  his  own  automobile. 
The  amn  Uved  on  West  Antietam  Street 
Juat  aroand  the  comer  from  The  Herald- 
MaO.  and  Baip  waa  ddegated  to  tdl  the 
man's  wife  she  had  Juat  been  widowed. 

"The  poUee  dldnt  do  tlwt  aort  of  thtaig  tai 
days."  be  aaya.  "It  waa  dther  the 
or  the  undertaker." 

The  IgMs  are  marked  in  Harp's  memory 
by  Ameriea'S  iuvdvement  in  World  War  n. 
He  and  Sdltar  Baylor  were  la  Baltimore  on 
Dee.  7.  lg«l.  when  the  first  newa  of  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Peart  Harbor  was  broadeset 

"We  drive  back  to  Hageratown  aa  fSst  as 
we  eouU  to  get  an  extra  on  the  atreeta,"  be 


There  waa  another  extra  at  war'a  end 
whan  efaureh  bella  tolled  In  Jubilation  acrom 
the  ctty.  and  Joyoua  crowds  surged  into 
Pubile  Square  to  dance  in  celebration. 

'Harp  recalls  Oen.  Dwlght  Elsenbower's 
visit  to  Hagerstown  on  tbe  presidential  cam- 
paign trafl  tai  the  ItSOs.  the  asssssinatton  of 
PresMant  John  P.  Kennedy  tai  the  'Wis.  the 
Vietnam  War.  Nixon  and  the  Watergate  era 
ofthe'70a. 

For  much  of  bis  working  years,  be  put  in 
14-lwar  daya.  working  tnm  ahortly  after 
noon  when  The  DaQy  Mafl  went  to  prem  to 
2  or  S  o'dock  in  the  morning  when  The 
HeraM  bit  the  atreeta.  It  waa  life  tai  the  fast 
lane  befbre  wage^nd-bour  lawa,  before 
health  inaiirancr  and  pension  plana  and 
SodalSeeurtty. 

In  1M6.  he  waa  made  managing  edltar  of 
The  Morning  Herald  and  gave  up  reporting 
to  edit  other  people's  otwy.  He  waa  named 
executive  editor  of  both  Tbe  Herald  and 
The  MaO  tai  IMO.  a  poet  be  hdd  untO  he 
"rettrad"  to  become  conaultant  to  The 
HeraM-lba  Co. 

Genial,  aoftepoken.  unflappable.  Harp 
baa  been  "Mr.  HerBld-MaO"  to  generations 
of  Hagantown'a  reading  public.  Not  Just  be- 
cause he's  been  employed  by  the  mmpany 
tar  ao  long,  bat  becauae  be'a  alwaya  been  on 

To  him.  there  la  a  diatinction  between  the 
two.  "Ton  cant  find  out  what'a  gotaig  on  out 
there  without  being  out  there."  he  aaya. 

He  atm  ahowa  up  at  City  HaO  and  the 
oourthouae.  He  atiU  chato  with  police  otfl- 
oera  and  government  admtailatraton.  Fdks 
big  and  little  atfll  come  taito  his  office  to 
the  time  of  day  and  paa  on  a  little 


Be'a  alwaya  been  a  woAhorse .  .  .  rdiable. 
i*TrrwtrWf  As  a  longtime  Herald  reader 
aaya.  "Tou  Just  alwaya  counted  on  having 
Joe  Harp  wtth  your  morning  cup  of  coffee." 

But  there'a  more  to  Joe  Harp  than  this 
mcHnlng's  headUnes. 

As  a  young  man.  he  played  trombone  with 
a  touring  dance  band  called  The  Dagmar 
(Taaffliana  Later  on.  he  Jotaied  tbe  Sunday 
achool  uichadra  at  Zion  Ref<Hmed  Church. 
It  waa  not  unuaual  to  hear  the  atrataia  of 
"Rock  of  Ages"  wafting  from  the  Herald- 
MaO  UBWsi'ooui  at  %  ajB.  as  he  practiced  for 
Sunday  aervloea.  He  atfll  la  a  mualc  lover, 
with  taataa  that  run  "from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridteukNis."  He  favors  the  daseis:  snd 
Dixieland  JasB. 

He  uaed  to  oover  vaudeville  shows  at  Tbe 
Maryland  Theatre  and  the  old  Academy, 
and  more  than  once  had  his  free  peas 
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"lifted"  becaoae  he  panned  an  act  he  dldnt 
rnnalrler  up  to  snuff.  Once  he  sppiarsd  in  a 
Potomac  Flaymakers  ptoductian  of  "Tbe 
Barlur."  Often  be  Junlurted  to  Baltimore  or 
Wadiington  or  New  Tork  to  catdi  the 
Broadway  ahowa. 

Bw*  tai  the  IMOB.  when  The  Hendd  and 
The  MaO  produced  four  daily  ni  wacasti  for 
WJEJ  Radkt.  Harp  regulariy  did  the  mid- 
night broadcast  trom  hia  office.  Once  he 
loat  hia  Dunuaeript  and  ad  libbed  the  entire 
newa  abow. 

The  eon  of  aaaleaman.  Harp  waa  born  in 
Cavetown.  "tai  a  houae  right  bedde  the  Re- 
formed Church  where  I  waa  baptised."  The 
family  moved  to  SBBtthaburg  iriien  he  waa  5 
and  he  attended  tbe  Smlttaaburg  achool. 
where  aU  12  gradaa  were  houaed  In  the  aame 
bufldtaig.  He  graduated  tai  IMS  with  a  amat- 
tcring  of  Latin  and  Fkendi.  but  no  typing. 
He  learned  the  'three-finger  aystem"  which 
baa  been  bla  trademark  for  M  years  from 
FtankCoQey. 

He  waa  married  tai  U41  to  Alice  Htand- 
Tight 

"We'd  been  dating  for  two  years  and  talk- 
ing about  getting  married."  he  muaea.  "We 
went  on  a  flailing  trip  over  In  PTederlck 
County  with  Harry  Pridinger  and  bla  wife 
and  Harry  aald  ttaere'd  never  be  a  better 
time  for  ua  to  get  our  marriage  llcenee,  eo 
we  did— at  the  Ptederick  County  Court- 
houar 

"Harry  paM  for  tbe  lloenae,"  be  chuddea. 

Alice  Harp  died  tai  1979. 

Harp  baa  two  aona:  Joaeph  Jr.,  who  Uvea 
with  hia  wife  and  two  aona  in  fv«»itiMiMM 
Ohio,  iriiere  he's  a  isliaiHSii  for  Honda,  and 
DavM.  a  photographer  Ibr  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun  Magaiinr  who  Uvea  with  hia 
wife  and  two  daughtera  in  Baltimore. 

He  haa  a  brother.  Admiral  Bdward  Harp 
(Ret)  llring  In  San  Diego,  irtiom  he  vidta 
every  year. 

Althou^  it  waa  hia  brother  who  actually 
went  to  aea.  Harp  haa  carried  on  a  long  and 
llvdy  love  affair  with  boata  and  the  water. 
He  haa  paddled  the  Potomac  and  fiahed 
from  ita  banka.  and  sailed  Baat  Ooaat  water- 
ways with  hia  aon  David.  Tbe  walla  of  bis 
office  are  dotted  with  aeagotaig  parapherna- 
lia. 

In  the  "old  daya."  be  partkdpated  tai  the 
annual  baaebaU  gamea  between  the  Newsies 
and  the  PoUce.  The  game  waa  alwaya  idayed 
tai  fun.  at  leaat  in  theory,  althou^  Oup 
aaya  it  produced  aome  real  rivalriee  on  ooca- 
aion.  Many  of  tbe  gamea  were  long  and 
drawn-out  and  there'a  a  tale  that  he  delib- 
eratdy  put  an  end  to  one  protracted  game 
by  dropiring  a  fly  baU  In  right  fidd  at  Mu- 
nicipal Stadium.  He  wont  aay  yea  or  nay. 

"A  newsman,"  he  says,  "writes  the  news. 
He  doesnt  make  lt"« 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MAYORAL 
CONCTIRENCE  ON  ATJ/.HKimgH'S 
DISEASE— NEW  YORK  CITY 
CONTINUES  AN  IMPORTANT 
TRADITION  OF  COMMITMENT 
AND  ADVCX:ACY  for  VICTIMS 
OF  THIS  DREADED  DISEASE 
AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OTBBWTOBX 
IH  THE  HOUSS  OF  RgPBBSEHTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  16. 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  member  of  Che  House  Select 
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Committee  on  Aging,  it  to  a  mat 
honor  for  oie  to  place  into  the  Coii- 
ouMioaAL  RaooiB  important  seg- 
ments of  the  Seocmd  Annual  ICayoral 
Conference  aa  Alihelmer's  Disease 
conducted  on  November  S.  1964.  in 
New  York  City. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  New 
York  City  Department  for  the  Aging 
in  cooperation  with  the  mayor  and 
other  dty  agencies  as  well  as  private 
and  vfduntary  organisations  have  es- 
tablished an  important  partnership 
committed  to  providing  genuine  assist- 
ance not  cnily  to  victims  of  Alihelmer's 
but  also  support  help  to  their  families 
or  those  providing  care. 

Periiaps  the  best  example  of  thto 
worktaig  partnership  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  Yoric  City  Alzhei- 
mer's Resource  Center  operated  by 
the  New  Yorli  City  Department  for 
the  Aging  with  a  tranendous  assist 
from  the  Brookdale  Foundation.  To- 
gether they  have  initiated  the  first 
and  only  mimidpally  funded  center  of 
its  type  in  the  Nation. 

Alihelmers  disease  to  a  progressive, 
degraerattve  brain  disease.  It  afflicts 
between  1.3  and  4  million  Americans  a 
year  and  to  now  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death.  The  cost  for  caring  for 
a  victim  of  Alihelmer's  to  estimated  at 
between  $17,000  and  $50,000  a  year. 
Most  of  thto  cost  to  borne  by  family 
members. 

As  we  worii  on  a  governmental  re- 
spcmse.  we  must  combine  our  efforts 
both  at  funding  research  to  work  at 
uncovering  the  causes  on  thto  disease 
but  we  must  also  provide  adequate 
funds  to  provide  critically  needed  sup- 
port services  tor  victims  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Nsw  York  City  has  demonstrated 
great  leadership  in  thto  regard  and  I 
would  like  to  now  Insert  excerpts  of 
the  Alsheimer's  oonferenoe  for  the 
review  of  my  colleagues.  These  include 
excerpts  from  the  speeches  of  Mayor 
Edward  I.  Koch.  Conmlsskmer  Janet 
8.  Sainer.  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment for  the  Aging.  Peter  V. 
Rabins.  MD.  assistant  professor  of 
psydtiatry  at  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty School  of  Medldne.  Yasmln  Kahn. 
vice  mcsldent.  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Natloaal  Alsheimer's  Disease  and 
Related  Dismders  Assodatkm.  Marian 
Roach,  author  "Another  Name  for 
Madness."  and  Loonle  E.  Wolllns,  bq.. 
president  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Alsheimer's  Disease 
and  Related  DIscnrders  Association.  Fi- 
nally I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge 
the  significant  oontrllnition  of  Randl 
Goldstein,  dlrectw  of  the  New  Yoric 
City  Alsheimer's  Resource  Center. 
■scssR^  Rbmabbs  bt  ICatob  Wamua  1. 

Koca  AT  8HCM»  Aaanua,  Matosal  Ook- 

msMB  aa  AuBsiina's  Dissasb  ni  Nsw 

ToaaCiTT 

Tills  eonferenee  Mdi  to  be  of  (rest  algiiifi- 
canoe  and  Is  indtcative  of  the  impartanoe 
that  each  and  every  one  of  ua  here  today 
ptaoea  on  flndlnc  the  answer  to  Alsbeimer's 
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and  on  unlttag  our  efforts  on  all  fronts  to 
help  AlsbeiaMr'a  patlenU  and  their  famlllea. 

I  want  to  extend  a  a^ttial  weleoaaa  to  the 
many  ezperta  and  dedicated  people  who  are 
with  us  today.  Time  doesnt  permit  foins 
down  the  entire  list,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  aee  you  out  there,  and  I'm  peiaonally 
itateful  for  your  parUelpattan.  as  la  Janet 
Salaer,  eooomlaiianer  of  the  New  York  City 
Oeparteient  for  the  Aging. 

We  are  Indetoted  to  Lonnle  WoUln.  praal- 
dent  of  the  Oreater  New  Toik  Chapter  of 
the  Atohetaner'a  Olaeaae  and  IMated  Dlaor- 
dera  AModatlon  whose  vital  laKirlitltm 
works  closely  with  the  New  York  City  Ato- 
hetaner'a Raaouiee  Center  to  offset  better 
Unkacea  betwean  Atohetaner'a  pattenta  and 
famlllea  and  appropriate  aervloea  and  pro- 
srama  tai  the  dty. 

rm  proud  that  our  dty  haa  worked  tai 
partnership  with  tba  Brookdale  Foundation 
to  tailtiate  the  only  municipally  funded 
center  tai  the  Nation.  It  la  our  hope  that 
other  dtlea  will  emulate  our  effort. 

I'm  delighted  to  welcome  Or.  Peter  V. 
Rabina,  aaatotant  proieaaer  of  paychlatry  at 
Johns  Hopkins  nnhreislty  School  of  ICedl- 
dne  and  co-author  of  "the  M-Hour  Day". 

Yaamln  Kahn.  vice  president  of  Board  of 
Dlrecton  of  the  Natloaal  Atohetaner'a  Ola- 
eaae and  Related  Olaordera  Aaaodatlan. 
member  of  the  Advlaory  Board  of  the  New 
York  City  Atohetaner'a  Resource  Center, 
consultant  to  the  Atohetaner'a  Otoeaae  Pro- 
gram at  Beaton  University  School  of  Medl- 
dne. preddent  of  the  International  Fadera- 
tion  of  the  Alsbetaaer's  Dlaeaae  and  Rdatcd 
Sodetlea.  Inc..  national  ooundl  member  of 
theSalklnaUtute. 

And  Marloo  Roach,  author  of  "Another 
Name  for  Madneaa",  and  alao  dedicated 
caregiver. 

The  topic  of  eareglvinc  occuplea  an  impor- 
tant place  oo  today's  agenda. 

As  we  know.  It  to  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  lOJOOO  victtana  of  thto  devaatatinc 
!  Just  In  our  dty  alone— and  3.000,000 
I  the  Nation. 

Thus,  it  to  tanperative  that  we  win  thto 
war.  I  oommenrt  Randl  Ckddateln  for  her 
russalnsB  efforts  aa  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Atohetaner'a  Reaource  Center,  on 
behalf  of  thoae  who  need  eounael  and  refer- 
ral and  I  ptedge  the  dty's  continued  taivc.ve- 
ment  tai  thto  endeavor  and  my  peraonal.  en- 
dinlns  concern.  I  look  forward  with  great 
taitereat  to  the  flndtaiss  that  wUI  be  forth- 
coming from  today's  conference. 


April  16, 1985 


April  16, 198i' 


rr  Jasbt  S. 
or  TBS  Nsw  Toss  Citt  Os- 
roBTKsAanra 

Thto  year,  the  New  York  City  Department 
for  the  Agtaig  and  our  coapooaor— the 
Greater  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Alshel- 
mer'a  Otoeaae  »«v<  Related  Dtoorders  Aaso- 
datlon,  have  dedicated  thto  ssayoral  oonfer- 
enoe to  thefSmlly  care  giveia  and  care  pro- 
vMera  of  New  York  City,  for  you  are  the 
oneo  that  the  dty  and  ADRDA  would  like 
most  to  help.  Together  we  are  dedicated  to 
flndlnc  the  most  eff eettoe  ways  to  aastot  the 
Ai«t>»iwMw  patient,  and  partkolariy  their 
famlllea  who  daily  aetve  In  such  selfless  and 
significant  waya. 

I  wlah.  on  thto  oceadon.  to  thank  the 
Brookdato  Foundation  and  the  City  of  New 
York,  under  the  mayor's  leadership,  for 
hdptaic  to  fund  the  New  Yoik  City  Atohd- 
mer's  Resource  Center,  msking  It  the  first 
and  only  audi  munldpaHy  sponsored  center 
tai  the  Nation.  The  Department  for  the 
Aging  to  iHVud  that  we  have  been  given  the 
reapondbillty  and  honor  of  undertafclns  the 


Job  of  helptaig  to  eaae  the  burden  that  all 
thoae  whoae  Uvea  are  affected  by  Alshd- 
mer'a  dtoease  face. 

I  would  like  to  extend  ray  thanka  from  all 
of  ua,  and  our  daepeat  apiHedatton.  and  also 
to  the  Oreater  New  York  Chapter  of 
ADRDA.  eoeponsors  of  thto  conference.  To 
Randl  Goldstein— and  for  her  tireless  ef- 
forts tai  responding  to  the  needs  of  Atohd- 
mer's  patiento  end  their  f smUles.  Randl  and 
her  staff  work  devotedly  to  produce,  for  ex- 
ampto,  the  updated  reaouroe  directory— to 
convene  workahops  and  aemlnara— to  coordi- 
nate thto  conference— all  to  help  to  give 
greater  aoceas  to  availabte  progiama  and 
aervloea  In  the  dty— and  to  further  more 
thorough  knowledge  about  Atohetaner'a  dto- 
ease to  the  pubUo— In  cooperation  with  the 
Greater  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Atohd- 
mer'a  Otoeaae  and  Related  Dtoorders  Aaao- 
datlon.  we  mutually  atrlve  to  readi  out  tai  as 
msny  waya  aa  to  humanly  posrihle  to  thoae 
whoae  Uvea  are  affected  by  Atohetaner'a  dto- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


I'm  happy  to  be  aide  to  report  to  you  that 
In  thto  upcoming  year  we  wlU  be  expanding 
our  aervleaa  by  providing  individual  counad- 
taig  to  f asdly  caieglvers  and  that  we  will  be 
intenstfytng  our  outreach  with  a  highly  vld- 
ble  publldty  campaign— our  goal  to  not  to 
let  thto  dlaeaae  continue  to  be  what  It  to  ao 
ooDunonly  called  "the  hidden  < 


RsMABXs  ST  Psim  V.  RAsnn. 

MJ).,   ASSISTAST   PSUIISSOS    Of  FSTCBU- 

TBT,  JoKxs  Horsam  UaxvsssiTT  Sokkm. 
or  Msncon,  Joaas  Honaas  Bostizal 

CASS  or  AnasoisB's  oisbasb  VICTIMS— what 


POISB  S  OISBASB  VIi 

CAS  SB  Doas  aowT 


While  Atohetaner's  dlseasii  to  sometisMs 
spoken  of  ss  sn  untreatabte  disordsr.  thto  to 
not  true.  It  to  true  that  we  oaaaot  change 
the  ttltlmste  course  of  the  dtoesse  but  there 
are  many  elemenU  of  It  ahlch  can  be  treat- 
ed. I  will  highlight  five  of  theee. 

1.  tvalitatUM  and  information 

Tbit  evaluation  aervea  aeveral  purpoaes.  It 
deterralnea  whether  there  to  a  treataUe 
cauae  of  the  thinking  Impairment  and  Iden- 
tlflea  the  spedfto  symptona  of  dementto 
from  which  the  patient  to  Buffering.  Such  a 
determination  to  cnidal  since  It  to  a  f  ocua  on 
theee  synmtoms  which  can  make  a  dlffer- 


The  taiitlal  sssies I  should  alao  taidude 

time  for  the  flhilrian  to  diaeuas  the  dtosase 
with  the  fsmly.  Msny  questkma  about 
future  course  or  genetlca  often  arlsa. 

Thto  evaluation  should  alao  focus  on  the 
patient's  remaining  abflitlea.  One  goal  of 
treatment  to  to  ensure  that  the  ill  person  re- 
matna  aa  active  aa  poaslbte  snd  Identtfylng 
lemainlng  strengths  to  one  way  to  ensure 


2,  gymptom  maiMi«eni«af 

A  focus  on  specific  problems  leads  to  aohr- 
Inc  them.  Helping  families  identify  the 
problems  snd  then  seardi  for  potential  solu- 
tlona  can  be  an  Important  contribution  of 
the  professional. 

S.  FamUv  tmohonaal  npport 

The  majority  of  people  with  Atohetaner'a 
dlaeaae  are  cared  for  by  thdr  famlllea.  They 
must  face  the  physical  burden  of  care  of  an 
in  peraon  aa  wdl  aa  the  emot-lonal  eff ecta  of 
aeeing  a  loved  one  deteriorate.  Bnotioaal 
support  of  them  can  help  them  emotionally 
adapt  to  caredving  and  can  leasen  proMaras 
in  the  home. 


4.  Good  i/meral  medieal  esf* 

PatlenU  with  dtonentto  frequently  suffer 
other  medlesl  dtoorders  for  which  trast- 
menta  are  available.  When  these  other  oon- 
ditlona  are  treated  the  deoaented  penon'a 
thinking  may  well  Improve  and  aone  of  the 
behavlctf  problento 
Therefore,  good  medical  care  to 
Mkior  taif  ecttoos  such  ss  branchltto  or  uri- 
nary tract  infectfms  can  lead  to  a  signifi- 
cant deterloratloa  of  thhiklng  and  behavior 
which  can  tanprovte  dramatically  when  theae 
seemingly  minor  Ihaults  are  treated. 
5.  LotigUndinal^^re 

Most  dementing  Illnesses  are  progressive. 
Therefore  sympioms  change  over  time. 
Both  the  patients  and  theta-  fSmllIca  need 
prof  esslonato  whq  can  periodically  reaasass 
the  person  and  ttife  dtuatkm.  Thto  can  Iden- 
tify newly  developed  problema  and  aome- 
times  problems  wnldi  have  been  resolved.  A 
professional  who  tintermlttently  aaea  an  in- 
dividual can  ofteh  see  new  tosuea  that  are 
not  obvious  to  a  Oerson  who  haa  been  living 
with  (he  patton^Ay  by  day. 

Thto  care  ovev.pne  can  alao  provide  dlf- 
fereot  emotional,  supports  when  they  are 
needed. 

Ftaially,  care  over  time  csd  help  a  hually 
dedde  If  and  wh^  a  nursing  home  place- 
ment U  appropriater  The  f acton  which  go 
taito  the  deddon  of  ntodng  a  loved  one  In  a 
nursing  home  are  not  well  understood. 
While  many  people  believe  that  proUems 
such  as  taiconUii^nce  are  the  main  predic- 
tors, my  experlenee  and  a.minlmum  amount 
of  research  auggeit  that  it  to  actually  a  more 
general  feeling  of  belnr  ovowhelased  and 
exhausted.  A  bditer  undeistandtaig  of  the 
problema  that  le^  to  nurstaig  hooies  nitoht 
hdp  us  conatniet  {better  health  care 
to  support  peoplf  at  home.  But 
importantly,  thtojmight  hdp  us  unrtesdsnrt 
and  accept  the  Utet  that  nurstaig  hones  sre 
a  necessary  part  6f  tbt  care  of  people  with 
dementto  and  tliAt  profesalonal  aupport  tai 
making  thto  deddon  can  have  podtive 
impact  on  thdr  emotlnnal  health  and  can 
sometimes  lead  p  better  phyaical  care  of 
the  dementto 


effective  way  of  aooompllahlng  any 
Tcslrasulta 
With  the  hdp  of  organtoatlona  like  the 
Otoeaae  and  Rdated  Dtoorders 
I  am  able  to  say  AMietaner'S  to 
no  longer  unknown.  It  to  nationally  and 
taitematloaally  acknoeledged  aa  a  tragic, 
niwiiiiii  simctlan.  and  great  atepa  to- 
wards findtaig  a  cauae  and  cure  have  been 


We  know  that  medical  research  to  gradual- 
ly ii«g«iwit«it  to  unravd  the  puBle— and  that 
our  educational  eff orta  have  alerted  young 
liiiiffsslnnsls  to  the  dsnger  Atohetooer's  dla- 
eaae poses  to  our  Nstion. 

These  sre  now  more  support  groups 
around  the  country  which  are  providing 
mudi  needed  comfort,  guidance,  informa- 
tion.  and  dally  hdp  to  famlllea  who  are  suf- 
fering from  thto  devaatattaig  fllness.  City. 
State.  Federal  agendea  and  legldahirea.  are 
worOirto  ohannd  more  reaouroea  into  the 
fight.  Theae  funding  aourcea  are  now  begin- 
ning  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  long-term 
needs  of  today's  patlenta  and  thdr  famlllea. 

The  Utalted  Statea  Oongrees  to  recognising 
how  desperately  rdlef  to  needed  for  the 
daily  care  of  theee  patlenta.  LegtotaUten  waa 
just  paased  dIraotlBg  the  Medicaie  nogram 
to  review  tts  current  policies  and  come  up 
with  rtvymmr"^**"^  for  addreestng  these 
needs.  The  preliminary  report  win  indude 
the  poasMUty  of  findtaig  aourcea  of  finan- 
cial aid  for  f amiliea  from  other  Federal  pro- 
grsoH.  We  are  hopeful  that  Oongrees  win 
take  quick  action  and  that  private  Insaiers 
wOl  broaden  thdr  covorage  to  indude  rea- 
ptte  care,  becauae  most  medical  insuranoe 
polldea  do  not  pay  for  long-term  care.  It  to 
rssrnllal  that  medicare  and  insurance  oom- 
paniea  take  aome  of  the  burden  of  the  "S6 
hour  day"  from  thoae  of  us  whoae  lives  have 
been  ao  tratfeally  altered  by  thto  dtoease. 

When  such  important  evmto  aa  thto 
annual  mayoral  conf  oence  take  place  and 
the  nrmatr  "labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
Subcommittee  on  Aging"  holds  medal  hear^ 
taiga  on  funding  Atohetaner'a  reaearch  and 
respite  care— I  know  I  can  siiicerely  use  the 
with  a  podtive  meaning. 


IBT  Yi 


or  ThS  ISTBBMATIOaAL 

XBKISBB'a 


Asa  Kahx.      Avihob  or ' 


noa  or  AixaxiiBB'a  DiaxAas  axd  Rblatxd 

Oisodans  SocitTiBS.  Ixc. 

Msny  of  you  la  the  audience  are  family 
members  of  Atohetaner's  vietima.  ao  I  dont 
have  to  deecribe  p  you  vrtiat  it  tonke  to  live 
with  an  Atohetan^s  parent.  The  tact  that 
you  are  here  dfiHrmstrates  you  are  aware  of 
the  devastation  brought  about  by  the 
progress  of  thto  Olneas. 

Progreea— what;  a  strange  word  to  uae.  If 
years  of  dow  degeneration,  pngreadve  de- 
UUtation.  and  thcreaabig  dependency  are 
what  to  caUed  pifigreaa-then  rve  uaed  the 
right  word. 

Before  my  motfia-  Rita  Bayworth  waa  di- 
agnoeed  as  an  Atoehetaner'a  victim  there 
were  sad  Ind^wttwia  that  her  OManocy  waa 
i^iipptnf  and  that  she  was  henoming  diaori- 
ented.  | 

I  remember  one  day  I  found  her  fadng  a 
mirror.  I  waa  steading  behind  her  watching. 
She  looked  in  tiie  mirror,  looked  at  me. 
looked  badt  at  hSradf  and  then  again  at  me 
and  aaked  "Who  ire  you?" 

Thoae  were  dais  when  she  oouM  stfll  v«r^ 
ballse.  When  my  mother's  condition  wss  fi- 
nally diagnoaed.  t  become  detetralned  to  do 
something  about  thto  nightmare  that  hss  sl- 
i«ady  strldwn  2'  million  Ameitasns.  I  fdt 
that  Joininc  a  national  effort  would  be  the 

si-06eo-ss-M(Pta) 


ST  Mabiow  Roach, 
Name  fob  MAmnss" 

A  year  sad  a  half  ago  I  imbltohed  an  arU- 
dc  tai  the  New  York  Ttanea  Sunday  Maga- 
dne.  The  headline  read  "Another  Name  for 
Madneas."  It  waa  about  my  mother.  Sto 
years  sgo  my  mother's  doctor  told  me  that 
he  thought  my  mother  waa  senile.  I  thou^t 
she  waa  going  mad.  We  were  both  wrong; 
My  mother  to  one  of  the  more  than  2  mO- 
Uon  victims  of  Atohetaner's  dlaeaae  tai  thto 
couitry  and  according  to  recent  statistics, 
she  to  one  of  the  fifty  thouaand  victtana 
Uvtaig  hi  New  York  City.  What  I  caUed  mad- 
ness begsn  ss  forgetfulneaa— hCT  keya.  the 
phone  nmober  at  the  houae  we  lived  in  to- 
gether, and  devdoped  into  severe  deprea- 
akm.  vast  memory  Ispses.  confusion  snd  a 
lack  of  her  ptevlooa  artlcolate  nature.  She 
groped  fSr  wwds,  for  fsmnisr  phrases. 

But  I  caned  It  madness  A  lot  of  peopto 
criticised  me  for  the  title  ot  that  piece. 
When  I  decided  to  write  a  book  about  her 
mness.  the  pobllsher  taMisted  thst  the  title 
be  "Another  Nsme  for  Madneaa."  I  fou^t 
the  tltte  both  ttanea.  but  here  I  am  before  an 
sssiiiiililiiil  group  which  knows  about  thto 
dtoease.  snd  the  tMIe  couldnt  be  better. 

How  (dd  waa  I  when  I  first  heard  the  sen- 
tence "Ignarance  to  bUas?"  We  apply  it  ao 
much.  But  It  to  not  bltodul  to  be  ignorant 
when  aomeone  you  love  to  dying  of  aome- 
thing  you  do  not  understand.  Worse,  it  to 
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not  bUasful  to  be  Ignorant  when  you  can 
help  aomeone  you  love.  How  old  are  we 
when  we  hear  the  truth  hurts?"  What  I  to- 
norantly  and  palnhilly  called  "madness" 
haa  a  proper  name  and  we.  the  caregivers  of 
the  victims  of  thto  dreadful  killer,  know 
what  tt  ia-Atohdmer's  dlaeaae.  And  the 
truth  hurta.  It  hurts  more  each  ttane  we  fed 
It  The  truth  I  refer  to  to  the  truth  of  aepa- 
ratlon. 

Aa  caretakers  of  victims  of  thto  frightful 
diseaae  we  know  that  thto  to  a  dlaeaae  of  aep- 
aration. 

A  very  smart  man.  my  friend,  my  mother's 
doctor,  Barry  Rdsberg  said,  "when  the  com- 
munication atopa.  the  grief  for  the  family 
begtaia." 

'  I  wrote  tai  my  artide  that  "grief  to  a  mute 
aenae  of  panic."  I  wrote  that  almost  a  year 
to  the  day  before  Dr.  Retoberg  said  that 
about  grief  and  rommnnlratlon  to  me,  and 
at  the  time.  It  waa  a  desperate,  but  misun- 
deratood,  f eding  for  me. 

Thto  to  a  dlaeaae  during  which  thoae  who 
care  most  get  leas  and  leas  advice  from  those 
alio  know  better  than  anyone  elae  about 
how  awful  the  dtoesse  to  The  Atohetaner's 
victim  becomes  leas  and  leas  abte  to  reveal 
the  panic  aa  he  or  ahe  gets  more  sicfc  snd 
the  care  takem  are  left  ao  very  alone  and  to- 
noraat  unless  they  find  help. 

In  the  eariy  dagea  of  my  mother's  Olness. 
I  caUed  It  "Madneas."  I  waa  Ignorant,  yea. 
but  I  waa  alao  hiding. 

My  mother'a  name  to  AUene.  She  to  a  de- 
cendant  of  Ethan  Allen,  the  Revolutlanary 
War  hero,  and  everyone  of  her  patemd  aide 
bad  Allen  in  hto  or  her  name.  AUene  waa 
very  smart.  Independent,  wOIful  and  witty. 
Juat  aa  She  could  torn  out  phraaes  and  be 
clever,  die  could  toes  on  clothes  and  be 
beantifuL 

She  became  a  newmaper  reporter,  a  wife, 
a  mother,  a  girt  Scout  leader,  vtotlng  nurse 
volunteer  and  after  my  aister  and  I  were 
grown,  ahe  went  back  to  aehod  and  got  her 
maatera  degree  In  educatian.  and  became  a 
teacher  at  a  hlllngnal  aehool  on  the  Lower 
Eaat  Side  of  Manhattan 

In  the  iiiiigiiaslfsi  of  her  dtoeaae  she 
became  frightened,  angry,  paranoid,  hoatUe 
and  Incompetent.  She  became  mmpletely 
d^endent  on  the  aid  of  others,  repetitive, 
confueed.  sgltated  She  atopped  readtaig. 
rapid  gnbertoh.  She  haa  no 
laa  to  be  bathed,  fed  and 
She  now  Uvea  In  a  nuratng  hoeae. 
irtwre  thto  total  care  to  provided.  My  mother 
to  fif^  five  years  old.  I  put  her  tai  a  nurataig 
home  two  moBitha  aga 

hi  the  course  of  thto  diseaae  we  have  aU 
learned  to  puah  courage  Into  the  unknown 
and  we  have  despite  the  panic,  the  Icndl- 
neas.  the  total  despair,  poahed  our  courage 
that  one  atep  further  again  and  again. 

Rl^t  from  the  start  the  victim  and  the 
tSmlly  must  accept  the  truth  of  thto  rtleeasf 
and  acc9t  the  care  available.  Learn  to  labd 
drawers,  to  be  patient,  to  aid  as  long  aa  you 
can  unto  you  have  to  do  the  tasks  your- 
advaa.  to  distlngulah  between  teadilng  help- 
lessness snd  prolonging  ability. 

There  to  aomething  to  deave  ua  together 
beyond  thto  bond  of  sadneas  I  have  made 
more  than  aeveral  true  frtends  tai  my  family 
suivort  group  at  N.Y.U..  tai  ADROA.  at  the 
mayor'a  of  floe.  We  come  together  beesiuae 
we  have  someone  we  love  who  to  a  victim. 
Sometimes  we  walk  away  from  our  meetings 
hurt  and  depreased. 

Thto  to  our  aecond  mayoral  conference. 
Thto  to  national  Atohetaner's  month.  Our 
New  York  City  chapter  of  our  national  orga- 
nisation has  grown.  Our  mayor  truly  carea. 


We  bave  books  tnSUbl*  to  im.  We  taftve 
We  have  iBeeerch. 

We  thtaik  our  ———■»*'"'  ii  ualone.  T»- 

«e  are  »  povvrful  poMtleal  lone. 

In  ttw  gtealert  ettf  tai  tlie  wortd. 

I  me  ttMW  Ii  no  war  to  be 

We  bave  a  nattanrtda  ADRDA 

ttaat  noaMiHL  I^et  year.  In  tbla  etty  «e  I 

wbkfa  eteryooe  wbo  bae  called  It.  bae 
mted. 

AnoCber  dtebe:  "Neeeeetty  le  tbe  motbar 
of  tanentloa."  TWw  fltrawtb  tai  tlMt  But  let 
lanrek.  Tbere  are  eoaM- 
loftbftr 
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and  yoa  Tott>e  protected  your 
8b«^  Mf e  But  when  tbe  nuree 


do  you  really  tblnk  tbe  nune  baa  a  lot  of 
ttee  to  talk  to  bert  Oobm.  Marten,  try  a 
auntnc  bene.  Bee  vbat  we  bi  tbe  field  of 
can  do." 
Bootbe  tater  I  putber  tai  a  b«ne.  I 
a  fona  fraoi  NTU  vbldi 
to  aBtopay  wben  abe  diaa.  It 
tbe  bardat  tUnt  rve  ever  bad  to  aeeept. 

TeC  to  two  days'  IMnc  to  tbe  nurrinc 
bone,  mr  iMtber.  for  tbe  flnt  ttaae  to  dz 
HMftithr  ip*"*'*"'*  a  coBvemttan.  8be  reeoc- 
niaed  me  for  tbe  flnt  time  to  tbree  OMntba. 
8he  H  bappy,  eared  for.  ■ttinnlat*<1.  mfe  and 


aid  to  aw  laat  year,  wttb  a 
Mr  bead.  "Ood.  I  never  knov 
[  to  bappm  nest." 
•  always  said  to  nw  tbat  woBMn 
,  but  bare  I  fo:  I 
replied.  "Tbai*  Ood." 
Good  or  kad.  I  dent  want  to  know. 
Our  "^J*!-**— '  M  caregivers  Is  to  meet 

ineztsta«eof 


ae  and  grab  tbe  b^ 
aao.  no  eae  eoold 


A  year 
tbat  my  motbar  would  be  to  a  nunlnc 
My  BWtlisr  was  Itvtoc  to  an  apart- 
■y  rister  and  I  bougbt  f er  ber.  witb 
'•fonr-bour  a  day. 
care  at  tbe  sum  of 
BMBtb.  My  IMbsr  Is  dsad.  Wi  aibaasted  bis 
Uf e  avtash  tban  nj  awtbafa.  and  tben  our 
aalarlaa.  Bave  today,  and  flgbt  and  seek  tbe 
way  to  save  tboee  we  can  tmuanow. 


I«n  of  Ma  daak 
wbWi  raada-'if  you  aay  It  cannot  be  done, 
you  are  probably  ilgbt.  yen  eannot  do  It" 
And  tbank  Ood  tbat  tbe  antbor  la  alao  tbe 
'  of  Bew  York  City.  It  la  tbat  attitude 
idaiatalp  tbat  tneonrasm  tbe  I 
aloMn  of  tbe  cMy:  a  city  wbleb 
bannuptey.  to  perfoim  and  tmetL  Bpedfl- 
eally  CammlsiinBm'  Janst  Balnar.  wbose 
fbwer  Is  en  tbe  pulH  of  tbe  dderiy  of  New 
York  City,  wboee  bard  werl 

to  create  tbe 


Bbe  ipeaks  to  me.  and  you  know,  she's 
better  o<f .  becauee  tbere  are  people  wbo  are 
wei'kint  ee  very  bard  for  us  snd  tbsaa. 

Oet  be^  Ask.  Tbe  Idea  of  tbe  next  step 
may  be  trttbtentoc  but  you  bave  oome  tbis 
tsr.  snd  so  sobm  part  of  you  must  know  tbat 
tbere  Is  mere  care,  saore  bope.  more  belp 
avallabla. 

My  BMttaer  Is  suppooed  to  be  to  tbe 
of  ber  life.  Bbe  is  suff artac  fnmi  a 

«  ueed  to  tblnk  of  as  a  natural  part  of 
Tbere  Is  notbtog  natural  about  It.  It 
to  a  bomr.  and  It  Is  bare  untfl  we  attack  It 
to  Minaet  Let's  not  accept  It  and  be  igno- 
rant Let's  provide  tbe  beet  care  for  tboee 
we  cannot  *  *  *. 

Tbe  awarcnen  of  Alsbetaner's  dissast  Is 
almost  unlverm l"both  locally  and  nsfltmal- 
ly.  We  are  rearhlng  and  helping  more  and 
OMre  people.  When  AORDA  started  to 
ivra-im  we  may  bave  seen  5  arttdee  per 
year  on  Alsbetaner's  dlssssB  snd  SMst  of 
tbose  were  to  medleal  Journals.  In  1M4 
bardly  a  week  goes  by  without  1  or  9  such 
articles  snd  of  course,  there's  the  bope 
that  to  my  lifetime  there  will  be  an  an- 
nouneaaaent  of  a  treatment  or  a  pure. 

Of  eouiae  I  read  with  great  totereet  of  the 
Dartbmoutb  announoement  of  the  tanplant 
but  I  am  very  cautious.  It  Is  not  tbe  snswer. 
It  Is  fsperlmentaL  It  Is  a  maall  sample  and 
It  win  need  extensive  further  tcettag— but  It 
is  sn  Important  step  to  bealc  reeearch.  and 
hopefully  ■«'»*'*t  there  will  be  a  treatment 
that  win  postpone  the  onset  of  tbla  terrible 


Ttarougb  tbe  coaabtaatloB  of 
MundatloB  and  City  of  New  York  tax  levy 
funds,  with  the  saayer's  coaualtaasnt  snd 
tbe  able  directton  of 
end  witta  the  ssristance  of 
tbe  Greater  New  York  Chapter  of  tbe  Ate- 


Wbat  this  tells  me  is  that  tbe  media  snd 
voluntary  health  organiaatlans  such  ss 
AORDA  must  expand  and  cooperate  with 
our  govemaMBt  wttb  the  people  of  New 
York  City,  New  York  State  and  the  Fsdsral 
Oovemnent  to  fund  and  encourage  re- 
ssardi— to  help  famlllee  to  care  for  vletlms— 
to  tanprove  the  victim's  quality  of  life  until 
Alahetaner'a  is  no  mors.* 


ths  emiter  wM  opanad  to  March 
of  1M4  and  I  HB  happy  to  report  the  sne- 
esa  of  Its  operatlOBe.  In  lea  than  a  year, 
the  center  Is  serving  over  100  dtants  per 
week.  Msny  of  the  calls  ars  ftonUy  memben 
refeiied  by  the  ADRDA  irtM  need  vedflc 
hdp  from  dty  agandas.  Thia  la  humanity. 

In  addition  to  tbe  provlaloB  of  Informa- 
tkm  and  refaial.  the  center  la 
aeaatoanand  hdping  to  develop  a 
bureau. 

Yet  atm  I  waa  relent  lea  to  mj  deeire  to 
keep  her  to  the  ecBununtty.  Jacob  Relngnlrt. 
who  naa  the  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  to 
Rlverdale  called  me.  Juat  by  chance  at  that 
time,  and  raaalnded  BM  tbat  I  badpmmieeil 
to  come  and  aee  hia  facility.  We  walked  and 
talked  and  vent  four  hours  together. 

Mr.  Reli«okl  took  both  my  banda  and 
aald,  "You've  done  a  good  Job.  your  sister 


ARUNOTON  COX7MTT  IIKDICAL 
80CITrT*8  ADOPT  A  HOSPITAL 
PROGRAM-SAMTA  ANA.  EL 
8ALVAZX>R 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 


n  TBI  BOUai  or  aiFMgMHATIV 

Tue$da%  AprU  It.  1U5 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Ifr.  ^Naker.  after  I  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  n  Salvador  last 
year  and  shared  my  oonoenia  about 
the  erltleal  ahortace  of  medleal  gup- 
plleg  and  equipment  for  D  Salvador'i 
civilian  popolvtlon  with  the  ArUngton 
County.  VA.  Medleal  Society,  the  loci- 
ety  sent  its  own  factfinding  team  to 
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Santa  Ana.  EI  Salvador,  and  returned 
to  organiw  a  program  to  adopt  the 
hospital  there. 

I  cwnmend  their  work  aa  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  American  generogity  and 
ooooem  for  the  needy  wofUNride  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  thia  mogram  to 
the  attention  of  my  ooUMgueo  wtth 
the  hope  that  the  medical  aodetieg 
acroas  the  Nation  would  alao  initiate 
aimHar  adopt  a  hoapital  programs. 

San  Juan  de  Dlog  Hogpttal  in  Santa 
Ana,  El  Salvador,  is  «  government-run 
hoapital  serving  the  indigent  civilian 
population  and  treating  primarily 
women  and  children.  With  900  beds.  It 
draws  from  a  community  of  approxi- 
mately M0.000.  It  la  the  largeat  hoqri- 
tal  of  tta  Und  in  the  country.  Ttagieal- 
ly.  thia  hoi^tal  is  fbeed  wtth  aevere 
shortages  of  baalc  medical  supplies 
such  as  surgical  glovea,  gutureg.  and  in- 
strumentg,  as  well  as  bldiod  preggure 
cuffs,  wheelchairs,  stretchers,  and 
crlht 

Project  Santa  Ana  ia  a  humanitarian 
effort  sponaored  and  supervised  by  the 
Arlington  County  Medical  Society  to 
gather  auppUgg  and  fundg  for  San 
Juan  de  Dioa  Hogpttal  In  order  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  medical  care  it 
provtdea.  In  addtloo  to  collecting  medi- 
cal supplies  and  funds.  Project  Santa 
Ana  will  providfca  btanedfcial  engineer 
to  evaluate  neooasary  equipment  re- 
pairs and  train  local  people  to  main- 
tain the  hoapital's  equipment. 

The  activities  in  El  Salvador  are  co- 
ordinated by  the  Santa  Ana  Rotary 
Club.  The  Rotary  Club  and  other  serv- 
ice organlmMona  tixp  now  attempting 
to  remodel  the  hospital's  emergency 
room  and  have  provided  rudimentary 
equipment  to  the  rehabilitation  de- 
partment As  various  hoapital  depart- 
ments are  upgraded,  the  need  for  nec- 
essary medical  supplies  becomes  ev«i 
more  obvious. 

The  following  article  from  the 
American  Medical  News  discusses  the 
development  of  the  project  in  detail. 
Since  this  article  was  printed,  the 
medleal  society  has  shipped  an  addi- 
tional SO.OOO  pounds  of  medical  equip- 
ment to  Santa  Ana.  including  incuba- 
tors, wheelchairs,  surgical  instru- 
ments, lamps,  x-ray  equipment,  and 
room  lii^ts.  Moat  of  these  gupplles 
were  donated  by  the  Arlington  Hospi- 
tal. Northern  Virginia  Doctors  Hospi- 
tal, the  Natlooal  Ho^ital,  and  aeveral 
doctors  who  are  members  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Medical  Society. 
The  Rotary  Club  (district  760)  whkdi 
includes  the  Arlington  chapter  donat- 
ed about  $4,000  to  cover  admlnistim- 
tlve  coats  of  the  project 

The  long-term  future  of  El  Salvador 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  its  people. 
particularly  its  children,  to  survive  the 
current  tumu^  The  availability  of 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  entire 
civilian  population  Is  necessary  to 
ensure  this  survival.  I  am  proud  to 
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have  oonstltueBts  in  my  district  work- 
ing to  meet  tills  need.  Hie  efforts, 
made  by  the  Arlington  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  ar^  ongoing,  lliose  inter- 
ested  in   knowing   more   about   the 
project     should     contact     Patricia 
Murray  with  the  Ariington  County 
Medical  Sodett.  At  4615  Lee  Highway. 
Arlington.  VA  pMl.  703-5aS-OS88. 
VnoaoA  PHTSiduira  Oaounzna  Te  Hmr 
El  BasvABOB  Hosprm. 
(Bt  ^^ABOL  Cancnai 

The  physlcian4  to  the  darttmed  eonfer- 
ence  room  at  the  Arlington  County  (Va.) 
Medical  Sodrty  hatched  quietly  a  the  color 
allda  taken  at  a  ktrug^lng  hoapital  to  war- 
torn  El  Salvador  forced  the  raalttia  of 
abject  poverty  gnd  aevere  medleal  need 


lYIrglnla. 
by  Virginia  pediatrician 


hometOBUl 

Thealldee: 
Cathy  Caaey. 
Ing  Uttle  exptan^Km  but  the  naahing  to  of 
medteal  detallc  A  malnourlabed  baby,  a  fly 
rating  on  hla  atlck-llke  thigh,  lay  to  a  crib 
without  aheeta.  Burgleal  glova  protrudtog 
from  a  tub  of  n^  water  waited  to  be  re- 
sterlllaed.  i 

Rusty  InatrumenU  lay  on  an  OR  tray 
before  gyneoolo^cal  surgery,  and  a  thin, 
naked  toddler— clotha  and  diapen  and  non- 
existent to  the  Hoepital-aat  aOently  alone, 
with  no  toya.  oA  a  mattrea  ooverad  only 
with  a  green  plaatlc  aheet 

The  aetttog  araa  Ban  Juan  de  Dioa  Hoapi- 
tal. a  goveinmenUutaaldlaed  WNMied  obatft- 
rlc  and  pedlatrt;  center  that  aarvw  the 
entire  aoutbeaat*n  region  of  El  Salvador  w 
well  a  Honduras  In  a  country  the  aUda 
ahowed  to  be  beaitUuIly  luab.  with  tropleal 
flowers  and  JearMhie  lakea.  Ufa  alao  means 
unrelenting  pov«rty  for  most  of  the  people 
who  oame  for  treatment  at  Bsn  Juan  de 
Dioa  with  no  money  and  only  a  little  hope. 

Unto  thia  sunkner.  tbe  400  meaabera  of 
the  Arlington  Coimty  MMIcal  Bodety  never 
had  heard  of  8s|>  Jusn  de  Dios.  A  link  be- 
tween tbe  aodetlr  and  the  iKMpltal  waa  de- 
veloped when  UA  Rep.  Rank  WUf.  a  Vir- 
ginia Republican  wbo  bad  been  active  to 
quietly  ff«y«<"g  down  food  and  auppUa  to 
El  Salvador,  told  aeveral  medleal  aodety 
membera  about  the  structfing  boapftaL 

Tbe  medical  4>clety  decMsd  to  send  its 
own  fket-flnding Jniaikm  to  El  Salvador,  and 
to  early  June,  three  ptaysldan  volonteera- 
Dr.  Caaey.  S«.  a  t»cdiatrlrian;  Ftalllp  Borgaa, 
MD.  S4.  a  undgglat:  and  Javier  Vasquea. 
MD.  36.  a  general  aurgeon— Mt  thetar  ptao- 
tlea  for  a  week  to  tour  the  hoapital  and 
meetiUataff. 

"I  had  never  been  to  Central  Aaaaitea.  I 
reaUy^  bad  no  ftlea  what  to  expect"  Dr. 
Casey  aald  of  he4  totereet  to  the  misskn. 

Dr.  Boriaa.  wbo  bad  the  advsntsge  of 
«iM»»Witif  ftpfwi^  never  bad  bean  to  tbe 
country  either  ^  was  totrlgned  by  tbe 
piuopect 

Although  boU^  pbyaldana  Inalated  they 
went  down  withtfew  expeetatlapB  and  a  let 
of  queetiona,  the^  returned,  they  aakL  datas^ 
mined  that  they  and  the  medteal  aodety 
ahould  do  what  ttiey  could  to  hdp. 

"Tar  any  of  lie.  working  without  CAT 
acaimera  and  lap  teata  would  be  unthink- 
able." Dr.  Caaey  aald.  "Tnta.  our  parapeo- 
Uve.  the  need  there  wa  Juat  unbelievable." 

"No.  I  dktat  tBome  back  fedtog  guQty." 
Dr.  Borga  aald;  "I  did  cobm  back  feeling 
very  fortunate.  I  think  It  would  take  an 
lanrftrmn  doetora  long  time  to  adjuat  to  the 
harddilpe  therej  and  to  be  etfldent  practic- 
ing oaedlcina  under  the 
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Tlie  ptayddana  learned,  a  Dr.  Casey's 
aUda  musttate.  that  the  proUeras  affecting 
health  care  to  El  Salvador  are  great  and 
""T*".  and  while  San  Juan  de  Dioa  la  lo- 
cated to  the  aontheaat— a  far  removed  from 
the  war  to  the  northwest  a  Is  posdble-the 
war  oontlnaa  to  affect  the  boqittal  and  tbe 
medleal  serdoa  it  can  provide. 

Oecaslonaily  the  phyalrtaiia  aw  war-relat- 
ed ranwHtfr  at  Ban  Juan  de  DIoe.  indiidlng 
a  wounded  diild  abown  to  one  of  Dr.  Caaey'a 
aUdea,  but  aald  they  saw  no  flgbttag  to  the 
area  while  they  were  there.  The  effect  of 
war,  however,  wa  f dt  daily  at  tbe  boairttal 
to  ita  aevere  ebortage  of  medical  suppllea. 

Medical  auppUa  to  El  Salvador  are  ecare. 
and  the  war  diverts  the  available  aupplla  to 
luMpttala  where  aohUea  and  war  wounded 
are  treated.  That  dlverafam  leava  little  for 
low  prlorttla  a  primarily  woaaen'a  .and 
chlldrcn'a  hoapital.  such  a  San  Juan  de 
Dioa. 

The  SUda  teU  the  hoapital'a  atory  well. 
Dr.  Caaey  and  Or.  Borga  agreed.  Tbe  atory 
la  one  of  a  low  oonerete  building,  connected 
by  a  tabyrinth  of  walkways  and  gardens. 
IiHlde.  the  dank  green  walls -and  lack  of 
light  1111118!  that  this  la  a  place  to  aurvtve, 
but  not  to  thrive. 

Oaplte  the  humid  tropical  beat  there  ia 
no  air  oaodttlcnlng.  and  ineecta  swarm 
tbroiMCb  open  windows  and  doma— irtiich 
alao  allow  doga  and  cats  freely  to  wander 
thewarda. 

Evwywheie  there  are  aevere  ahortaga  of 
the  moat  baale  equipment— no  or  few  Mood 
leiaiiiri  cufta.  bedi.  autures,  or  atretdtera. 

In  the  cmersency  room,  patienta  wait  ato- 
IcaOy.  whUe  the  tojured  or  ai  are  brought  to 
on  rusted  strctcben.  wbleb  have  no  linens. 
The  few  hoepltal  sheeto  available  stiU  are 
tatmed  by  band.  Dr.  Casey  aald.  and  linen 
turnaround  ia  alow. 

In  the  «?ryihii»»y  rooms,  "everything  wa 
reussd."  Or.  Cssey  emphastand.  "GHora 
were  resterfllsed  six  to  tiabt  ttanea.  Most  ev- 
eryttiliw  we  consider  diapoaable.  they  reuae. 
They  woukl  take  LV.  bottia  and  tubea. 
ateifltoe  them,  and  then  reuw  them  a  hook- 
ups to  cstbeters  to  collect  urine." 

"They  do  have  an  autodave  and  tbe  steri- 
llBBtkm  is  sdequate."  Dr.  Borga  sakL  "It's 
Juat  what  they  do  bave  la  to  abort  supply." 

LaiA  of  sir  oonditiaalng  is  a  problem  par- 
tieularly  to  the  operating  room,  wbldi  ha 
sn  sir  ouMdltlouei  that  la  inoperative  most 
of  the  tiflae.  "There  are  no  acreena.  a  flla 
are  everywhere."  Dr.  Caaey  aald.  Tlie  hoapi- 
tal's usual  ptobicaiB  wttb  lack  of  litfit  bnlba 
wete  partieularly  refleeted  to  the  O  Jt. 
irtMse  pbysldsns  flnsUy  tostalled  ToyoU 
hssdUghts  Instead  of  regular  bulbs. 

"The  hartllgbti.  of  course,  made  It  terri- 
bly hot  The  doeton  would  Just  be  drendied 
wtth  swat."  Dr.  Casey  said.  The  hsat  prob- 
lem dU  not  adverady  affect  the  aterile  at^ 
I  nssded  during  surgery.  Dr.  Borga 
but  tt  raised  the  oonoem  that  could 
be  a  pwMam  wttb  pbyddsns  literally  sweat- 
tog  over  a  patlsirt  during  surgery. 

Surgery  often  Is  performed  with  dd.  rusty 
toaUuuisats,  wtaidi.  "sltbooih  they  dont 
look  nles,  sre  fine  If  they're  sterilised."  sski 
Lsooard  Weyl.  MD,  diairman  of  tbe  medi- 
cal society's  rdlef  fund  for  San  Juan  de 
Dice. 

"But  the  problem  of  tbe  equipment  to 
general  to  tbat  tt  Is  old  snd  deteriorated." 
Dr.  Cssey  ssld.  "Tbe  oxygen  tanks-and 
they  were  always  tanks,  ikever  wall  units- 
were  rusted.  The  rubber  wa  often  rotted 
away  on  the  anedheda  machines." 

Ooaamon  surglcd  prooedura  at  San  Juan 
de  DkiB  induded  repslr  for  a  prdapa  of  the 
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uterus  and  aurgery  for  oomplleatlona  from 
aeptlc  aboitlena.  Becauw  abortion  ia  illegal 
to  El  Salvador,  women  are  forced  to  go  to 
back-alley  abortleniats.  wbo  stanply  Insert  an 
object  snd  leave  tt  there,  knowtaig  tt  will 
eventually  caua  an  Inf eetion  that  will  tben 
require  proper  medlcd  cere  for  tbe  botched 
attempt  LnckHy  for  thea  women.  Dr. 
Cssey  ssld,  sntibiotics  aeemed  to  be  readily 
available. 

l^wwilinna  to  thea  warda  were  almost 
iMm-exlatent  Dr.  Caaey  aald.  a  were  com- 
fortaUe  tedlltla  for  childbirth.  One  ddlv- 
ery  room  had  a  warmer  bed  for  the  baby. 
Dr.  Caaey  aakL  Tbe  boapitd  perf orma  few 
nail  ail  — """"m.  and  ha  few  reeourea  for 
Ugh-rfak  Urtha  or  premature  Infanta. 

BOirubto  Ughta  and  oxygen  are  available, 
but  tbe  oxygen,  whldi  runa  through  a  tube 
over  tbe  baby'a  head  toto  an  laolette.  ia  not 
meaaured  or  controlled,  whkh  can  lead  to  a 
ride  of  hypoplaxia.  "Baateally.  the  oondi- 
tiona  we  aw  were  a  lot  like  American  homi- 
tals  to  the  loaoa  and '4fls,"  Dr.  Casey  aald. 

In  the  cblldren'a  warda,  tbe  common  prob- 
lems were  mslnutrltlan.  infectious  diseases, 
disnheaand  trauma.  Tbere  are  ttO  pediat- 
ric beds,  but  no  toys,  except  for  a  maty 
swing  aet  with  no  swinga.  BaMa  toddle 
tfaroush  warda  or  dt  to  beda  aU  day  long. 
Often  they  are  naked,  becaua  of  the  abort- 
age  of  diapera. 

"We  aw  diUdren  wtth  polio,  malaria, 
diphtheria.  I  aw  an  t-year-dd  and  a  13-day- 
old  baby  with  tetarma,"  Dr.  Caaey  aakL 
"Tbe  liiiiiiiiiilidliiii  ia  poor.  And  the  govern- 
ment bedth  unita  that  had  been  providing 
tmmnnimtiimff  bave  been  diarupted  by  the 


Equipment  to  the  ortbopetOc  ward 
wa  miapldatiHl  In  one  dlde.  Dr.  Caaey 
potated  out  an  ortbopedie  pta  holdtag  a 
amaU  boyt  fractured  arm  to  tractian  wa 
bdd  together  with  tape.  Tbe  luMpttd  doa 
bave  an  totendve  care  unit  eocalled  be- 
caua eadi  bed  ha  a  blood  laaaurt  cuff 
and  there  ia  an  EKG  madilne  that  works. 

But  there  were  no  monitors  to  thia  ICD. 
the  bkwd  bank  often  wa  diarapted  becaua 
of  dectricd  ahortages,  and  becaua  the 
bank  baa  no  centrifuge,  only  whole  blood 
could  be  given. 

At  a  mote  baalc  levd.  back  to  the  kttehen. 
meala  are  prepared  to  huge  vata.  There  ia 
Uttle  refrigeration,  only  enough  for  meat 
and  dairy  products,  irtildi  are  few.  "Hutri- 
tkm  to  the  boapitd  ia  very  poor,  dthougb  tt 
is  mudi  better  than  what  mod  of  tbe 
people  gd  at  bone."  Dr.  CUey  sakL  On 
most  itf  the  dsys  tbe  pbyddsns  vMted.  the 
hfMptt<tl  served  meals  of  tortilla  with  snd 
egg  snd  potdo  mixture. 

Tlie  lack  o(  proper  equipment  leava  tbe 
bcffiitd  with  no  choia  but  to  perfdm  only 
adequate  or  often  lea  than  adequate  care,  a 
dtuatton  that  Is  probably  more  Crustrattog 
for  tbe  ptaysldsns  snd  mirsa  tban  their  par 
tlents.   Although  new  equipment  csimot 

.a*m,*wtmtM  tha  par— rty  Mirf  ii— If  ti  rmr»  eatmm. 

tropha  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  tt  can  hdp 
reduce  the  suffering  and  make  the  bovltd 
more  comfortable  and  humane,  the  physl- 


"Vor  •""T"*,  tt  wa  not  unrommnn  to  see 
patiento  doubled  up  to  beapltal  beda."  Dr. 
BMva  aakL  "It  wa  a  Uttle  atartltog  to  aee  it 
for  the  fbst  time,  lined  up  bead  to  toe." 

"And  how  many  boairftala  here  have  beda 
they  cant  ua?"  aaked  Dr.  Weyl.  ctialrman 
of  the  reUef  fund. 

After  theta-  trip,  the  jrtiyateiana.  armed 
with  Dr.  Caaey'a  aUdea.  reported  back  to  the 
medlcd  aodety.  Recently,  the  aodety  voted 
to  support  the  maealve  relief  drive— Project 
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Ana— to  bdp  the  powty-atrteken 
iMMpttaL  8e  ter  that  Hm  ttaiHtatad  into 
about  tT.OM  in  BMdleal  nppiiM  alicadjr  do- 
vatcd  and  an  additional  $1M.0M  to  be 
shipped  In  aadtcal  equlptnent  donated  by 


"We  have  Jnat  been  amaaed  at  the  re- 
not  onljr  fram  our  own  doctors,  but 
loapttala  in  the  area  as  wdJ."  Dr. 
We^  Hid.  "We  atm  taeeaone  obetadea.  Uke 
the  hl^  coaU  of  ihlppinc  the  nippUee 
there,  and  we  are  hoptac  to  And  Mme  ahlp- 
pinc  hwlniiimi  who  night  be  able  to  help 
na  out  with  that.  W*  are  ezettad  about  thie 
and  very  ooaBmlttad.  And  w«  see  thia  aa  Juet 
thi  twnliiiilin  " 

Thia  month  and  nast.  Or.  Cuey  will  ahow 
her  aUdea  throiwhaut  Vlr»inia  to  the  medi- 
cal aodety  auxiliary,  which  haa  already 
pledied  9«W  to  the  effoft:  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  Tkilnia:  to  the  local  Rotarr  and 

hopea  of  aolidtlnc  more  aupport  for  Project 


Already,  abe  aaid.  the  wponae  from  area 
Vtodpia  homttala  haa  been  warm.  ArUncton 
iiMgikmi  Natianal  Orthopedic  HoapttaL 
Waahlnctan  Hoapltal  <3nter.  and  Holy 
Croaa  topether  dooatad  nearly  $180,000  in 
bedi.  furniture,  toys,  eatbatan.  Unena.  aoap. 
auzfical  inatnimenta.  and  other  equipment 
"So  much  of  thia  equlpatent  the  hoapitala 
eoukbit  uae  or  had  a  aurplua  of."  Dr.  Caaey 
aaid.  "Tliey  were  vary  eapv  to  help." 

CHwn  thatr  abort  bnt  already  encourailna 
prooraait  the  phyiieiana  inaaived  in  Project 
Santa  Ana  are  determined  to  aae  It  thnuch. 
and  aay  they  hope  to  eneourace  other  iMMpi- 
to  Join  their  drive,  or 


other  boapttala  in  de- 
m  AfHea.  in  aoutheaat 
In  other  Oantral  American  ooun- 
ttlea  that  need  our  help."  Or.  Wayl  aaid. 
"We  are  not  tryinc  to  aound  aelf  aenlin. 
But  we  thmk  there  ia  a  lot  of  tntereat.  par- 
tieulaiiy  from  yniinom  doetora  who  are  very 
eaper  to  get  involvied  in  theae  kinda  of 
projeeta." 

Deaptte  nearly  overwbdminc  aupport, 
I  fellaw  ptayi^dana  are  atoptlcal,  "There 
who  aaid,  "Why  do  we  need  to  go 
down  there?  We  ataoold  take  care  of  our  own 
right  here.'"  Dr.  Weyl  aaid.  "Tou  really 
cant  eoaapare  the  altnation  in  ttala  country 
with  what  it^  Uke  down  there.  We're  talk- 
ing about  a  wimplete  lack  of  reeouroea." 

Othen  aoggeated  that  the  tntdfral  aoeiety 
might  appear  to  be  politiiBally  motivated  in 
their  choice  of  an  B  Salvador  hoapltal.  a 
qiifatian  the  pbyiridaoB  vehemently  dvoy. 

"Tliere  ia  nothing  politieal  about  It."  Dr. 
Weyl  aaid.  "We  are  working  with  the  local 
Rotary  to  help  provide  equipment  for  the 
hoapltaL  We  are  not  woritkig  at  an  through 
the  government.  We  made  it  dear  when  we 
talked  to  the  former  ■mbaamdar  that  we  do 
not  want  to  get  pnlltirally  involved.  That'a 
why  we  ehoae  San  Juan  de  Dloa-becauae  it 
la  ao  remote." 

Becauae  of  the  eoneem  that  the  new  re- 
aoureea  being  aent  to  San  Juan  de  Dioa  muat 
be  uaed  effldently,  the  m«irtlral  aodety  alao 
plana  to  aend  a  biomedical  wigineer  to  the 
hoepttal  peitodically  to  aaaem  the  equip- 
ment and  to  train  other  workers  to  repair  it 
properly.  Tbe  mfdical  aodety  will  monitor 
the  program  of  the  hoapltal  through  the 
local  Rotary  Club,  whoee  members  spon- 
sored the  phyaidana  during  their  atay  and 
invited  them  to  atay  aa  guesta  in  their 
homea  during  their  week  vlalt 

For  Or.  Caaey  and  Dr.  Borgea.  who  saw 
Santa  Ana  and  San  Juan  de  Dioa  firsthand. 
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"it  waa  a  great  eaperlenoe,"  Or.  Caaey  aaid. 
"I  think  we're  both  glad  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ga" 

Would  they  go  back?  "Tea.  to  viait."  Dr. 
Borgee  aaid.  "Not  to  practice." 

For  more  information  about  Project  Santa 
Ana.  eaU  the  Arlington  County  Ifedkial  So- 
ciety. (70S)  BOO  POM.  The  addrem  ia  4015 
Lee  Highway.  Arliiwton.  Va.  UMT.* 
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HON.  CHARLES  McC  AUffllAS,  JR. 

omaaTuim 

nf  TBI  gSHATE  or  TBI  umiu)  gTAng 

Tue»da%  April  19. 1$85 

•  Mr.  MATHIAB.  Mr.  Prealdent.  re- 
cently the  former  direetor  of  the  VJB. 
Anny  Field  Band  and  a  diatintulahed 
Muylander  died.  Col.  Chegter  E. 
Whiting  organiied  the  Army  Field 
Band  In  1M6  and  durlnc  hla  40-year 
military  career  dtetingulahed  hlmaelf 
and  received  many  oommendatimis 
andawarda. 

After  redrinc  from  the  Army  in 
1960.  Colonel  Whiting  taucht  achool 
In  the  Prince  Oeorgea  County  achool 
system  and  was  appointed  to  the 
achool  board  there  and  served  untO 
IMO.  During  that  time  he  ovenaw  the 
deaegregation  of  the  county's  achools 
and  provided  cool-headed  leaderahlp 
at  a  time  of  great  change  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  insert  the  obituary 
of  CoL  Cheater  E.  Whiting  from  the 
Waahlngton  Post  into  the  Rbocmd: 

(Ptom  the  Waahlngton  Poat.  ICar.  a.  1005] 

Crbtb  Wbrimi.  Kx-P.O.  School  Boais 

HB«o.Diaa 

(By  Jooepb  D.  Whitaker) 

Chester  E.  Whiting.  84.  a  retired  Army 
lieutenant  eokmel  who  waa  founder  of  the 
UB.  Army  Pleld  Band  and  the  chairman  of 
the  mnoe  Oeorge'a  County  achool  board 
when  a  maaaive  and  controversial  busing 
«lbn  wont  mto  effeetm  lOTS.  died  of  eardlo- 
puhnonary  arrest  March  31  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center.  He  lived  In  Ttkoma 
Park. 

far  40  years  he  was  military  musician. 
OorlBg  his  career  he  also  was  a  teacher  and 
aduKd  adminiatrator  in  Maryland  and  his 
native  Msaaachueetta.  A  mild-mannered 
man  wbo  waa  nooetbeleH  capable  of  point- 
ed remarka.  hla  work  in  Prince  Oeorge'a  waa 
done  when  tbe  county  waa  atiU  in  tramdtlan 
from  a  rural  farm-area  to  a  heavtty  populat- 
ed group  of  auburtaan  (^ommunltiea  What- 
ever hla  personal  views  may  have  been,  OoL 
Whiting  provided  eool-headed  laadoablp 
irtien  it  was  needed  to  comply  with  federal 
court  dssegrsgation  orders. 

C6L  Wbitlng.  a  Boaton  native,  graduated 
from  the  New  Bngland  Coaaervatory  of 
Music  Prior  to  World  War  n.  he  waa  direc- 
tor of  inatrumantal  mualc  in  tbe  pulrilc 
achoola  of  Maiden,  Maaa. 

He  alao  waa  in  tbe  MaaaachuaetU  National 
Guard,  and  ftom  1094  to  1040  he  led  tlie 
band  of  the  llOtb  Cavalry.  When  the  war 
began,  he  went  on  active  duty  in  tbe  Army 
and  waa  aent  to  tbe  Southweat  Padfk^ 
There,  be  organised  the  band  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can (Infantry)  Division,  which  waa  activated 
in  1043  in  New  Caledonia. 


He  aerved  with  the  division  in  tbe  North- 
ern Solomona  and  tbe  PblUppinea.  In 
combat,  bandnaen  act  aa  atreteber  bearera 
for  the  wounded  and  perform  other  dutlea, 
but  they  atOl  kmp  up  their  muaical  akilla 
and  turn  out  for  paradm  and  other  oeremo- 
nlM  in  quiet  tlmea.  OoL  Whiting  wrote  aev- 
eral  marehea  during  thia  period. 

In  1044,  he  waa  ordered  to  Waahlngton  to 
form  the  Combat  Infantry  Band,  wiiich 
traveled  throughout  the  eoiatry  aelllng 
War  Bonda. 

After  tbe  war.  Col.  Whiting  decided  to 
atay  in  the  Army.  In  1040.  be  organlaed 
what  became  tbe  XJA  Army  Pleld  Band. 
Tbe  unit  ia  baaed  at  Port  Mea*.  Md.,  and 
the  colonel  led  it  on  toura  in"  tbia  country 
and  Europe.  SometimM  it  played  muaic  he 
wrote  hlmaelf  . 

OoL  Whiting  retired  troa  tbe  Army  in 
1000  and  went  to  work  aa  a  mudc  teacher  in 
tbe  Prinoe  Oeorge'a  County  adiool  ayatem. 
In  lOOT,  be  waa  appointed  to  the  county 
achool  board  by  Oov.  Splro  T.  Agnew.  In 
1079,  tbe  board  became  an  dected  body. 
CoL  Whiting  oontinuod  to  aerve  until  1080. 
when  lie  waa  defeated. 

Hla  aervice  i^Mmned  tbe  yean  in  which  tbe 
oounty'a  blade  population  was  increasing 
rapidly.  School  dmegregation  waa  a  diffleult 
and  emotional  iaaue.  CoL  Whiting  favored 
neighborhood  achoolB  and  in  1071  and  1079 
be  Joined  a  majority  of  tbe  board  in  voting 
againat  full  deeegregatian. 

But  in  1079,  when  a  federal  court  ordered 
eztendve  budng  to  carry  out  a  previoualy 
manrtat«id  deeegregatlon  plan,  he  moved 
ahead  with  It  He  became  chairman  of  the 
board  In  that  year  and  he  aaid  tbe  eourt'a 
edict  waa  the  law  of  tbe  land.  He  character- 
iaed  tbe  adverse  reaction  of  aome  offldala 
and  parenta  aa  "byatcrla." 

CoL  Wtaiting'a  military  honors  indude  the 
Bronae  Star  and  two  Legion  of  Merit 
medala.  He  waa  a  paat  president  of  tbe 
American  Band  Masters  AsBOdation. 

His  marrhes  indude  "Tbe  Dougliboy  and 
Marine  March."  "The  Caduoeua  March." 
and  "Tbe  Schoc^boarda  of  America  March." 
He  alao  wrote  an  autobiography  called  "Tbe 
Baton  and  the  Pendulum." 

Survtvora  indude  hia  wife.  Belen  B..  of 
Takoma  Park;  a  daughter,  Susan  E.  Wbit- 
ttng,  and  a  stepdaughter,  Phyllis  H.  Boyd, 
both  of  San  PTandseo;  a  brother.  Ptank,  of 
BIkln.  N.C:  three  sisters,  Margaret  O. 
Poster  of  Merrimack,  NJL.  Florence  E. 
Oilman  of  Teeumseh.  MiclL.  and  Dorothy  B. 
Blamlre  of  Ogunquit  Maine;  two  grandchil- 
dren, and  four  great-grandchildren.*. 


PROTECT  AND  PRESERVE  THE 
SEAFOOD  DIDUSTRT 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

'ovvnamA 

□I  THx  Rouai  or  BKPBagnrrATivtg 

TueMday.  AprU  16. 1985 

•  Mr.  BATEMAN.  ,Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  to  address 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Seafood  CouncU  in  Williamsburg.  VA. 
The  seafood  industry  Is  an  integral 
element  of  the  Virginia  economy  and  a 
significant  part  of  the  livelihood  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  First  Con- 
greaaional  Diatrlct  on  and  around  one 
of  America's  great  natural  resources, 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  As  such.  It  was  a 
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pleasure  to  paitidpate  in  thia  program 
and  to  share  ihe  views  and  ideas  of 
representaUveg  of  this  indugtry  on 
ways  to  protect  and  preaenre  the  sea- 
food industry  ^nd  to  speculate  on  the 
future  of  aeafobd  activltlea  in  Virginia. 

The  keynote  q>eaker  for  tbe  pro- 
gram, the  Bonorable  W.  TOyloe 
Murphy,  a  mtaaber  of  tbe  Vir^nla 
House  of  Delegates,  made  an  OKeeUent 
preamtatlon  oil  the  state  of  tbe  aea- 
f ood  induatry  lii  Virginia,  tbe  dean  up 
of  the  Chesv>dake  Bay,  and  dlacusatd 
what  govemnMnt  should  be  doing  to 
aasist  this  induatry.  Hla  remarica  in- 
cluded some  ideas  on  what  role  the 
Federal  Govenunoit  sboold  play  in 
the  seafood  induatry  and  I  would  like 
to  share  them  Mth  my  colleaguea. 

It  might  aeem  totally  unneceaaary  for  me 
to  begin  thia  talk  by  tailing  you  bow  Impor- 
tant I  believe  t4e  aeafood  induatry  of  Vir- 
ginia to  be.  Butthe  fhct  of  tbe  matter  la 
that  I  do  believe  It  and  I  believe  tbe  people 
of  tbe  Conunoni^ealth  need  to  be  reminded 
aa  often  aa  we  call  that  it  la  important  both 
in  iU  else  and  in  |U  relattenahlp  to  the  tlab- 
eriea  of  other  Stktea  and  tbe  United  Statea 
aa  a  whole.  Staniting  alone  it  la  important  in 
tenna  of  ita  mofetary  oontilbution  to  tbe 
Virginia  eoooomy  and  in  tbe  number  of  Joba 
it  providea.  In  lOfO.  aeooniing  to  the  Marine 
Reeouroea  naiiiiiimliiii.  Virginia  ranked 
third  among  tbelStatea  in  tbe  total  pound- 
age of  ita  oom^iereial  flaherlea  taarreita. 
Only  Loulaiana  ioA  Alaaka  were  latgtr.  Be- 
cauae menhaden  laooounta  for  about  10%  of 
the  oonunerdal  featdi,  tlw  OnmsMinwealtb 
ranka  only  dghtb  in  dockafcle  catch  value. 
Nevothetoaa,  that  figure  ia  ainaoilmatrly 
$85  milUon.  Moisover,  aome  14,000  people 
are  employed  fug  and  part-time  in  Uie  bar- 
veating  and  pioc^ming  of  commercial  flaher- 
lea in  tbe  Old  Dotninion. 

Tbe  taapact  of  toe  Virginia  Seafbod  Indua- 
try on  the  Statefa  economy  la  quite  aignifl- 
cant  Lemard  SWalanan  and  Tboaaaa  John- 
aon  of  inrginia  iPolytedmIe  Inatltute  and 
State  Univeraity  bave  estimated  that  on  the 
baala  of  ita  Intsractian  with  other  aegmento 
of  tbe  Virginia  leooDoav.  the  total  State 
output  -f?*^*^  with  tbe  Virginia  Seafood 
Industry  for  lOn  waa  $9ie,0004NM  and  tbe 
value  added  to  tie  State  eooooaiy  from  tbe 
aalea  of  theee  irodueU  waa  $100,000,000. 
The  aeafood  indiiatry'a  oontrlbution  to  do- 
meatlc  i»oducta  In  tbe  ooaatal  area  of  tbe 
State  waa  estimft^wl  to  ha  about  1.9S«  of 
the  totaL  Shahwan  and  JcAnaon  oonsldered 
that  pereentagn  very  important  in  tbe 
highly  urtwn  TUpwater  eoonoaay. 

Having  estatdlgbad  the  impoftanoe  of  tbe 
Virginia  Seafoog  Industry  both  to  tbe 
Nation  and  tbe  ttate,  let  na  examine  aome 
trenda  within  tb^  induatry.  the  rdatioeahlp 
other  luduatiim  and  tbe 
It  aa  wen  aa  tbe  ae- 
govemmenta  In  making 
my  major  emphaala  will  be 
Bay  becauae  tbe  bay  baa 
proven  more  aenklUve,  and  boice.  has  been 
more  heavily  inkiacted  by  man's  activltlea 
than  tbe  of friiora  fiahery. 

Aa  anyone  airHf^***  with  tbe  aeafood  in- 
duatry knowa,  nijtural  fluctuationa  in  flaher- 
lea atocka  can  lufre  a  profound  effect  on  all 
aegmenta  of  tbe  industry,  aa  can  competi- 
tion from  fordg^  produoen  and  even  fMm 
recreational  fiab^en.  Of  particular  Impor- 
tance have  beeO  the  trenda  in  decreased 
harvests  of  freshwater-apawnlng  fiah  auch 
as  ahad  and  striped  baaa  and  decreaaea  in 
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oyster  harvests.  Theee  trenda  are  even 

when  compared  with  the  atable 
svaaed  barveata  of  marine-apawn- 
ing  flab  aodi  as  menhadwi  and  blueflab. 

Tht  IPA  ClMsspeake  Bay  Program  found 
a  atroog  lelationahip  between  theee  trenda 
and  trenda  in  water  quality  and  tbe  deterio- 
ration of  otiier  reeouroea  in  the  bay  and  its 
trfbutariea.  Since  tbe  lOOO'a  aubmerged 
aquatic  vegetation  auch  aa  eelgram  and  wid- 
liiiiiigiBai  haa  defillnfd  in  abundance  and  di- 
venity  tteoughout  tbe  bay.  Tlila  trend  has 
moved  pragreaalvely  down  the  eatuary  in  ae- 
volty.  Tbe  amount  of  water  in  tbe  main 
atcm  of  tbe  \mf  that  baa  low.  or  no  dia- 
ttitnA,  ozygan  has  increaaed  about  flfteen- 
foM  between  1050  and  1000.  Now.  from  May 
threogb  September  in  an  area  reaching 
from  ttie  Bay  Bridge  at  Annapolia  to  the 
River,  much  of  tbe  water 
ttaaa  forty  feet  haa  no  oxygen,  and 
ia.  ttaw  wawitlally  devoid  of  life.  Higto  oon- 
centratiana  of  toxic  chemicala,  particularly 
and  heavy  metala.  are  found  near 
of  population  and  induatrial  fadll- 
In  one  instance  the  commercial  flahery 
of  an  entire  river,  the  James,  waa  deatroyed 
by  tbe  oardem  and  willful  diacharge  of  the 

Tlie  cauaea  of  tbia  deteriorating  water 
quality  are  many  but  they  ultimatdy  boH 
down  to  increaaed  inputa  of  nutrienta  and 
toxka  Into  -tbe  waters  of  the  bay  and  ita 
tributariea  through  tbe  various  activltlea  of 
man.  Inetfieient  agricultural  praddoea  result 
in  Inenasm  In  non-point  aouroe  runoff  of  ni- 
trogen and  pboapborous.  Unoontroned 
runoff  from  urban  and  auburban  areas  re- 
aulta  In  exoeaalve  amounta  of  nutrienta  and 
toxica  bdng  fluabed  through  storm  aewets. 
Inauffldent  treatment  of  mwnlrlpal  and  in- 
duatrial waatea  result  in  point-aource  dis- 
chargea  ot  theae  same  nutrienta  and  toxica. 
Antequted  and  poorly  designed  waste 
treatment  ayatema  also  overflow  and  during 
heavy  rainf alia  tbe  ayatema  themaelvea  are 
fluabing  raw  aewage  into  tbe 
All  of  theee  human  aetlvitlea  reault 
in  '*fgTyi*"^  water  quality  from  the  atand- 
point  of  tbe  living  reaourom  tbat  are  har- 
veated  toy  tbe  Virginia  Seafood  Induatry. 

In  order  to  correct  theae  protdema  of  inef- 
fldancy  and  inadequacy  in  waste  manage- 
ment, governments— both  State  and  Feder 
al— have  attempted  to  implement  regulatory 
programa  to  curb  pollutiai  and  to  effective- 
ly BuaKe  the  living  reeouroea  tbemsdves. 
but  often  with  lem  than  adeqttate  sucoesa. 
Becauae  of  tbe  doae  connection  between  tbe 
living  reaooroM  and  water  quality,  tbe  sea- 
food industry  baa  a  higher  stake  than  moat 
in  tbe  legutavtory  programa  of  the  State  and 

And  80  It  ia  important  that  you  aak:  "How 
are  we  doing  In  restoring  and  protecting  tbe 
bay's  environment  on  wlilch  our  industry 
depends?" 

It  seems,  in  my  experience,  tbat  moat  aa- 
aeawnente  '«iF«'**'"*»'g  the  environment  are 
mixturea  of  good  newa  and  bad— of  opti- 
Qiani  and  iismlmlsiii  The  Chesapeake  Bay 
ia  no  exception.  Perhapa  tbia  phenomenon 
ia  for  tbe  beat  If  the  aaaeaammta  were  too 
rosy,  we  would  sU  go  home  and  ne^ect  the 
work  tbat  remalna  to  be  done.  If  they  were 
too  bleak,  we  would  throw  up  our  handa  and 
abandon  tbe  effort 

It  la  turn  tbat  there  la  a  gratifying  amount 
of  good  newa  about  the  bay.  If  nothing  else. 
tbe  past  several  years  have  seen  the  protec- 
tion and  restoration  of  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay 
move  doaer  to  their  rightful  plaoea  in  the 
mh«mi  ooaadouanea  and  on  the  priority 
lists  of  both  tbe  Federal  and  State  govem- 


llirougfa  careful  atudy.  we  have 
begun  to  gain  the  knowledge  neoeaiary  to 
underrtand  the  bayli  complex  cydea  and 
prottaata  knowledge  that  ia  abaolutely  neo- 
eaaary  if  we  are  to  remedy  preaent  problema 
and  avoid  future  onea. 

On  a  more  intangible  liut  equally  impor- 
tant leveL  protection  of  tbe  bay  haa  become 
a  goal  that  tranaoenda  pbiloaophical  and  po- 
litical bonndariea.  Tou  may  find  aome  dif  • 
ferenom  in  tbe  detalla.  but  there  ia  no  "con- 
aervattve"  or  "liberal",  "republican"  or 
"democratic"  podUon.on  tbe  bay's  place  aa 
a  national  treasure,  or  in  the  importanoe  of 
restoring  snd  maintaining  it  for  ouradves 
snd  our  posterity.  Tbe  bay  is  ao  important 
and  ita  plight  la  ao  obvioua.  that  it  haa 
become  one  of  thoee  rare  aubjecta  that  gen- 
erateaalmoat  automatic  conaenaua. 

Tbia  awarenem  and  commitment  have  al- 
ready begun  to  pay  dividenda.  Support  for 
an  amUtioua  act  of  programa.  caUed  the  Vir- 
ginia Bay  initiativea  waa  indeed  blpartlmn 
The  Oovernor'a  original  proposal  to  apend 
$8  milllan  in  the  1084-08  Wennlum  waa  in- 
creased by  the  1004  general  aaaemUy  to 
$19.3  million.  Tbia  year'a  general  aaMmbly 
haa  Juat  added  an  additional  $9.3  milUon. 
Clearly  there  la  concenaua  on  the  need  to 
dean  up  the  bay. 

But  before  we  indulge  too  heartily  in  aelf- 
congratulatlon.  we  should  remind  ouraelvea 
tbat  in  moat  rampaigna  tbeesay  vlctorim 
come  early,  and  may  fade  aa  quiddy  aa  they 
came.  It  ia  the  detalla.  not  thia  big  iaauea. 
that  bring  moat  ^rious  cauaea  to  a  mutter- 
ing, ignomlnioua  halt  And  only  thoee  who 
bave  the  patience,  resolve  and  ability  to 
stick  around  after  the  opening  fanfare  and 
tadde  the  detalla  will  aee  the  fraita  of  vteto- 
ry. 

Unfortunately,  tlie  detalla  tend  to  be  un- 
pleaaant  lacking  in  drama,  and  impoaaiUe 
to  resolve  without  hurting  aomeone'a  per- 
deved  Intereat 

Paat  rampaigna  to  "aave  the  bay"  bave 
run  aground  on  tbe  detaQa.  Tlie  effort 
atopped  Itdng  fun.  and  aa.lndlvldual  groupa 
which,  in  the  abstract  aupptwted  the  effort 
aerambled  to  protect  their  intereata.  the 
oonsensua  crumbled  Uke  a  sand  castle  at 
hl^tide. 

In  regard  to  tbe  cuircnt  "InltlativeB"  we 
have  now  readied  tbe  "detalU"  stage,  and  if 
tbe  effort  is  to  auooeed;  we  muat  keep  a  few 
fundamental  prindplea  in  minL  llieee  prin- 
dplea  apply  in  sny  situation  where  human 
activity  affeeta  the  natural  envinmmoit 
And  whether  you  Uke  them  or  not  and  no 
matter  what  your  peraonal  views  or  inter- 
eata might  be,  they  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  first  snd  most  important  of  theae 
principles  can  be  summed  up  in  tbe  ptaraae. 
"There  is  no  free  lunch."  Surpilalnily.  it 
waa  not  untU  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  laat 
decade  tbat  the  propodtlon  became  auf fl- 
dentty  aeif-evident  to  affect  national  envi- 
ronmental po^cy.  AU  of  our  major  environ- 
mental laws  leat  on  tbat  princ^de.  although 
their  implementation  may  not  honor  it  in 
every  case. 

What  it  means  la  simidy  thia: 
you  do  that  affects  tbe  env 
poses  a  cost  and  tbat  coat  muat  I 
somebody— if  not  by  you.  tben  b; 
elae. 

For  years,  however,  we  cheerfully' operat- 
ed under  the  aasumpUon  tbat  where  tbe  en- 
vironmmt  and  natural  leaouroea  were  con- 
cerned, we  could  operate  outside  tbe  laws  of 
nature  and  ecmiomics. 

Thus,  in  the  "good  old  days"  dties  dis- 
posed of  their  sewage  for  "free."  Factories 
poured  Industrial  wastes  into  the  bay  and  its 
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tribuUrin  at  little  orno  cost— to  tbem.  Un- 
fortunately, even  thoucb  the  coat  of  nieli 
actlTlUes  did  not  abow  up  on  any  ledger 
book,  tbey  were  betaic  paid  for.  with  heavy 


The  downatream  municipality  forced  to 
find  another  water  supply,  the  dairy  fanner 
forced  to  go  out  of  biwlnias.  the  waterman 
faetaw  condemned  oyster  iroundB.  the  sea- 
food padwr  farced  to  look  further  and  fur- 
ther afield  for  products  to  market,  the  tour- 
ist campcround  and  charter  business  wlioae 
eustoBMn  were  driven  away  by  polluted 
water  and  depleted  nahing— all  of  them 
picked  up  the  tab  for  this  "free"  activity. 
But.  expensive  as  the  bill  was.  they  picked 
up  only  part  of  it  As  a  society,  we  have 
been  lettlnc  a  pretty  good  gUnpse  in  the 
past  few  years  of  lust  how  big  a  UU  we  wiU 
have  to  pay  to  bring  back  what  has  been 
lost.  The  vast  sums  necessary  to  restore  the 
bay  are  nothing  more  than  the  afnimiilated 
sum  of  many  supposedly  "free"  lunches, 
with  compound  Interest. 

Our  environmental  laws  and  regulations, 
as  burdensene  as  they  sometimes  may 
seem,  are  Intended  at  thair  most  basic  level 
to  malce  sure  that  persons  that  benefit  from 
a  particular  activity  pay  the  fun  coat  of  that 
activity.  Vtar  examitie.  If  a  manufacturer  Is 
raquiredto  install  pollution  control  equip- 
ment to  protect  water  quality,  that  becomes 
part  of  his  cost  of  doing  business  The  cost 
Is  b«»ne  by  the  users  of  his  product  rather 
than  by  those  who  happen  to  live  and  work 
downstream.  Likewlae.  if  a  municipality 
raises  iU  sewer  rate  to  pay  for  the  upgrade 
<a  iU  treatment  iriant,  that  Increase  simply 
reflecU  the  cost  that  would  otherwise  be 
sliown  In  the  degradation  and  ultimate  loss 
of  other  usee  of  the  receiving  stream. 

It  Is  neceeaary  to  keep  this  In  mind,  as  pro- 
grams to  protect  the  bay  begin  to  pinch.  As 
iwr'f*^'  about  cost  come  In  fran  this 
group  or  tlwt  group,  and  as  legislators  begin 
to  backpedal,  fearing  the  reaction  from  vari- 
ous constituencies,  remember  that  each  ez- 
emtMaa,  each  exception,  simply  transfers  a 
cost  from  someone  whose  responsibility  It 
should  be.  to  someone  else.  Bach  time  thla 
*Tr— «■  we  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  tevored 
group  Just  as  sordy  as  if  we  took  money 
from  the  piddle  aoff en  and  handed  it  over. 
Only  this  type  of  subsidy  is  svcn  bsosc  dan- 
gerous than  the  menetary  kind,  because  It  is 
paid  In  a  currency  that  Is  not  replaceable— 
the  very  life  and  health  of  the  bay.  Thus, 
for  those  whose  Uvdlbood  depends  on  the 
bay.  this  type  of  subsidy  is  fataL  It  can  be 
paid  only  at  their  direct  expense  and  ulti- 
matdy,  at  the  pctae  of  their  ruin. 

Another  prindpie  that  we  must  keep  In 
mind  as  we  grapple  with  the  detaHi.  or  hard 
ItiTB.  is  that  of  the  commons.  Stanply 
stated,  the  law  of  the  commons  decrees 
that.  If  eadi  uaer  of  a  finite  resource  fODows 
his  natural  temfamcy  to  maxlmlae  hit  bene- 
fit from  the  resource,  the  combtaed  effect 
of  these  Indtvidnal  and  seemingly  ratkmal 
aetioas  will  destroy  the  resource.  This  Is 
true  whether  we  take  resources  from  the 
wn—M»M  or  put  destructive  wastea  into  It. 
Thua,  we  agree  to  rfstraints  on  our  freedom 
to  use  the  bay.  In  tlie  form  of  conservation 
laws  and  environmental  regulations,  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  enjoy  Its  benefits.  But. 
to  the  extent  that  anyone  is  allowed  to  take 
fran  the  '^"■'■^"^  more  than  it  can  sup- 
port, te  win  «"■"«"«■*«  the  fair  share  of  ev- 
eryone else.  Inclndlng,  eventually,  himself. 
This  principle  is  inexorable,  and  faOure  to 
heed  it  will  lead  sooner  or  later  to  the  bay's 
dsstruetioB. 

A  third  and  related  principle  is  that. 
^lere   the   natural   environment    Is   con- 
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xened,  we  can  never  do  "Just  one  thing." 
Bvery  action  will  have  ccnsequenses  that  ra- 
diate from  It  like  ripples  on  a  still  pond. 
Some  of  theaa  are  aaaHy  foreaeeablt:  some 
not.  Who  would  have  guessed,  when  DDT 
was  Introduced  In  the  IMO's.  that  In  spite  of 
iU  benefits  It  would  Isad  to  the  near  extinc- 
tion ot  the  o^Nwy— that  magnificent  crea- 
ture Uist  comes  so  dose  to  capturing  the 
spirit  of  the  bay  itself? 

Most  acUvltiea  that  affect  the  bay  are  of 
little  apparent  oonsequence  in  themselves 
a  subdivision  here,  a  road  tlwre,  a  new  field 
cleared  from  woodland— but  as  they  are 
added  together  they  have  the  effect  of  an 
avalandie  that  starts  with  a  few  pebbles 
raOing  down  a  hniaide.  We  can  not  make  de- 
tislons  by  simply  trying  to  determine  the  ef - 
feeU  of  individual  acts.  We  have  to  look  at 
an  activity  In  the  context  of  evsKything  else, 
including  not  only  our  own  activities,  but 
the  cyclical  "wild  eards"  that  mother  nature 
throws  in  from  time-to-time.  There  are 
simply  too  many  of  us  doing  too  many 
things  In  the  bay's  vicinity  to  continue  with 
tlie  notion  that  our  individual  actions  make 
no  difference. 

An  of  tbeee  principles  that  I  have  men- 
tioned work  whether  we  like  them  or  not. 
That  they  have  been  working  aU  along  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  aU-toO'^bvioos  evi- 
dence of  the  bay's  decline. 

The  most  insidious  thing  about  these  prin- 
ciples la  that  they  are  not  always  obvious  to 
the  individual  making  day-to-day  decisions. 

Furthennore.  their  voluntary  obaervanoe 
is  not  usually  in  the  Individual's  Immediate 
self-interest.  Thus,  we  must  aeoept  the  fact 
that  wen-designed  and  evenly-enforced  laws 
and  regulations  are  necessary  if  the  bay  is 
to  survive.  In  some  cases,  financial  Incen- 
tives may  be  preferable  to  regulatory  re- 
strictions, but  in  any  case,  we  cannot  rdy  on 
platitudea  or  on  appeals  to  good  wiU  to  ac- 
complish the  Job.  After  all.  if  protection  of 
the  bay  were  that  simple.  It  Is  not  likely 
that  we  would  be  taking  the  time  to  worry 
about  it  That  is  not  to  say  that  along  with 
concrete,  effective  programs  we  do  not  need 
to  expand  our  concepts  of  peisonal  responsi- 
blUty  for  the  bay  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment  on  which  our  lives  and 
UveUhoods  depend.  Without  an  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  of  that  responaflUllty, 
there  win  never  be  the  kind  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  the  wilUngeas  to  forego  some  per- 
sonal gain  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  goal,  that 
is  neeessary  to  such  an  undertaking.  Too 
often,  unfortunately,  we  tend  to  think  of 
conservation  as  something  that  someone 
else  wm  take  can  of,  or  that  we  can  acoom- 
pUsh  by  reeydlng  our  newspapers  and  beer 
cans  and  by  eontribuUng  a  few  dollars  to 
the  Chaaapeake  Bay  foundation.  Not  that 
thooe  Odtmt  dont  help,  but  they  do  not  dis- 
charge our  reaponslhnity.  either.  As  one 
noted  oouseiiiationist  has  said.  "In  our  at- 
tempts to  make  conservation  easy,  we  have 
made  It  trivial."  We  need  to  reaUae  that  It  is 
not  easy,  that  it  wffl  cost  us.  but  that  the  in- 
vestment wm  be  generously— though  per- 
haps slowly— repaid. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  spoke  of  the  princi- 
ple embodied  in  the  phrase,  "Then  Is  no 
free  hmch."  By  now  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  ought  to  be  aware  that  the 
hmch  isn't  free.  But  unfortunately,  they  aU 
want  Bomeone  else  to  pick  up  the  check.  It  is 
necessary  that  aU  levels  of  government  coo- 
tribute  their  energies  and  reeouroes  to  the 
effort  and  not  expect  a  bailout  from  the 
next  level  up  or  down.  Local  governments 
should  not  use  cutbacks  in  Federal  fundng 
as  an  excuse  to  avoid  their  dear  responsibU- 
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Ities  to  treat  their  sewage  adequately.  The 
State  government  should  not  hide  behind 
poUtlcaUy  safe  but  outmoded  cooeepU  of 
local  autooomy  to  avoid  dealing  with 
areawide  problems  such  as  nonpoint  source 
pollution  and  nutrient  icmovaL  And  the 
Federal  Government  must  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  "federalism"  consists  of  neither 
dictation,  at  one  extreme,  nor  Indifference, 
at  the  other. ' 

Of  course,  the  problem  is  that  officials  at 
each  level  of  government  prefer  not  to  be 
the  ooee  rfsponilhle  for  the  painful,  and 
thus  unpopular,  decisions.  It  is  easier  to  call 
upon  someone  else  to  take  the  responsibU- 
Ity,  and  then  to  blame  him  when  the  prob- 
lem continuea  That  is  human  nature.  But 
our  system  of  government  was  not  designed 
to  amplify  those  diaracteriaties  of  human 
nature:  It  is  aappoeed  to  provide  a  vehide 
for  overcoming  them  so  that  the  public  In- 
terest is  served  In  spite  of  our  perverse 
human  traits. 

As  long  as  each  level  of  government  looks 
on  the  others  as  a  eonvenlent  place  to  lay 
blame,  the  bay's  dsdlne  win  continue  de- 
spite annual  !"*''*V"'t  of  money  from  Wash- 
ington, Annapolis,  Harrisburg  and  Rich- 
mond. DnUl  each  unit  of  govanmMnt  ac- 
cepts Its  responsibility  as  a  neoaamry  part  of 
a  combined  function,  aU  the  studlss  and  rec- 
ommendations in  the  world  wont  help. 

What  can  each  levd  do?  To  start  with,  the 
Federal  Government  can  acknowledge, 
openly  and  without  Ideological  embarrass- 
ment that  as  part  of  the  Federal  system.  It 
has  a  rightful  role  In  the  protection  of  our 
environment  Only  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  reeouroes  to  undertake  the  plan- 
ning, reeeareh,  itsivlarrts  selling  and  teebni- 
cal  ■*-*-**'~'*'  that  make  poasible  the  deter- 
mination and  attainment  of  long-range,  na- 
tional goals.  Without  the  continued  active 
preeence  of  the  Federal  Government,  pro- 
tection of  the  bay  is  knposslhle.  After  aU.  it 
wasnt  untn  the  enactment  of  naflnnal  legis- 
latlon  and  the  assumptioo  of  an  active  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  eariy  19T0's  that  we  saw  a 
reverml  in  the  serious  and  accelerating  de- 
cline of  our  environment 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  resist  the  temptatlan  to  think 
that  It  knows  best  when  It  comes  to  the  de- 
taOs  of  administration  and  enforcement  It 
also  needs  to  keep  in  mind  the  value  of  oon- 
sistency.  It  can  not  change  the  groundrules 
every  few  yean  and  expect  anything  worth- 
while to  result 

The  States,  for  their  part  must  not  forget 
that  if  they  waot  to  be  treated  as  equal 
partnen  in  a  Federal  system,  they  must 
accept  the  pdUtlcal  and  fisoal  reaponsibOity 
that  goee  along  with  the  territory.  The 
Statea  an  best  situated  to  administer  and 
enforce  moet  envtranmental  programs. 
They  understand,  often  tn  better  than 
Washington  does,  the  particular  needs  and 
problems  of  adminMerlng  thoae  programs. 
But  "flexibOity"  docant  mean  license.  The 
Statea  must  aeoept  their  fuU  reeponsiblMty 
to  enaun  that  the  laws  they  administer  an 
vigorously  and  evenly  enftnoed.  Because 
then  Is  no  free  lunch,  you  dont  help  indus- 
try or  your  State's  economy  in  the  long  run 
by  lax  enforcement  of  environmental  lawa. 

fjmfciwy  In  the  other  direction,  the  Statea 
must  alao  acknowledge  their  rvaponalMllty 
for  managing  reglonwide  problema  wtien 
traditional  mechanisms  an  demonstrably 
Inadequate.  While  land  use  control  ki  tradi- 
tionally—and properly— a  local  matter,  it 
wOl  not  do  to  hide  behind  tradition  if  that 
prevents  a  solution  to  an  obviotts  problem 
that  transcends  local  boundary  lines. 
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the  cost  of  their 
affect  the  bay. 
waU  that 
menta  wlU  aoen 


cutbacks  as  an 
kwaUties  wm  hai 
must  find  other 


Local  governntents.  for  their  part, 
aacept  mon  of  t|ie  rteponrtilHy  for  paying 

■ddseWonathat 
writing  is  dsarly  on  the 
support  to  local  govern- 
ahandy  curtallad,  if  not 
itiatempttawto 
for  dday  or 
to  face  the  fact  that  tUcy 
to  make  up  the  short- 
faU.  Thia  may,  ihean  imposing  higher  cosU 
on  local  asen,  bther  than  spreading  the 
coat  acroH  the  ehtin  tax  base.  But  if  the  lo- 
calities do  not  aiaorb  the  coot,  the  bay  wUL 

Local  govsrmiaits.  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  the  authority  to  do  ao.  moet  look 
at  the  overaU  iigpaet  of  their  land  uoe  con- 
trol authoctty  itaA  aUow  protectian  of  the 
bay  equal  time  ^th  local  growth  and  devel- 
opment To  the  Extent  that  loealltlea  an  re- 
stricted tai  their  abiUty  to  do  so,  tbey  should 
be  given  the  ntiAsssry  authority  by  the  leg- 
islature. I 

To  sum  up,  waian  aU  in  thia  effort  togeth- 
er. Speeehea  ar4  easy  to  maka.  It  takes  no 
effort  to  profeaa  one's  love  fbr  the  bay.  and 
not  much  mnc  to  attend  a  conference 
when  voleea  prtf easing  oaaceta  for  the  bay 
an  raised  in  uiieon.  In  the  past  year,  wc 
have  gone  beyoid  the  taUdng  stage  and  an 
beginning  to  sad  some  concrete  nsnlta.  But 
soon,  the  shoe  i«n  start  to  pindi.  We  wm  aU 
have  to  accept  jsome  signlfkant  eosU  and 
make  aome  patdful  choloea.  Tboae  of  ua  in 
poUtteal  Ufa  wffl  have  to  take  the  riak  of 
making  itrrJTM*  that  wffl  be  unpopular 
with  some  powdrful  interests  and  constitu- 
endca.  But  there  is  no  easy  way  to  do  it  and 
then  is  no  way  it  wffl  be  done  if  remonslbO- 
ity  is  paraded  4ut  only  part  way.  I  would 
Uke  to  thtaik.  wiih  reason  for  optlmiBB.  that 
the  bay  wffl  be  been  as  worth  the  effort  by 
everyone  involvid.9 
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HON.  llORKIS  K.  UDALL 


or  ABOOIU 
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m  TBS  Hovki  or 

TuadM.  April  It.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DDAl4i.  Mr.  SveHux,  It  haa 
become  my  imutioe  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  In  the  OofniBHSiOHiu. 
Raooss.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
pecwle  of  the  Beoond  Distglpt  of  Aitao- 
na  have  a  right  to  know  where  I  stand 
on  the  issues  fecided  by  this  body,  and 
I  have  found  that  mlnUnc  my  record 
here  is  the  beit  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  all  Inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  Quor^mi  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  thejCommlttee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  th^  previous  day. 

The  desovtlons  are  necessarily 
somewhat  shbrt.  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  ctonstltuaits  wOl  have  ad- 
ditional questfons  about  the  Issues  de- 
scribed here.  Bo  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  mom  ^ledf ics. 

The  votes  ste  described  as  follows: 

KXT 

1.  RoUcaU  Nutnber. 

3.  Numbw  of  the  bffl  or  reaolutkm: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  reeoluthm: 

4.  A  deacrlpUon  of  the  vote; 
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•.The  date  of  the  vote: 

g.  My  vote,  in  the  form  T-yea.  N-no,  and 
MV-DOtvotliw: 

7.  'The  vote  of  the  entin  Arizona  delega- 
tlOB  in  theiorm  <na«*Bot  voting): 

■flk  An  indication  of  whether  the  motion  or 
was  approved  or  njected;  and 

0.  the  vote  total. 

asi.  HJt  BTM.  Treasury.  Postal  Servkse 
and  General  Government  Appropriations. 
Ftaeal  ItM.  Ndsan.  D-Fla^  amendment  to 
reduce  by  $141,100  the  $1.17  mfflion  appro- 
ptiation  in  the  bffl  for  penaion.  salary  and 
staff  of  former  presidents.  Adopted  $47-59: 
T(»-0-4».  June  27. 1904. 

303.  HA.  $790.  Tnasury,  Postal  Service 
and.  General  Government  AppropriatianB, 
Flaeal  1905.  Faaaage  of  the  bffl  to  provide 
fiaeal  1900  appropriations  of  Just  under  $13 

for  the  Treasury  Department  VA. 
Service.   Bxecutive  Office  of  the 
and  other  agendea.  Passed  813-90: 
T($-3-0).  June  37. 1904. 

30$.  HJt  $090.  Mffltary  Construction  Ap- 
propriattaM.  Fiaeal  190$.  Adoption  of  the 
rule  (B.  Rea.  $$3)  providing  for  House  floor 
'eaaridetatlon  of  the  MU  to  appropriate 
$04S0.471,0$7  for  mnitary  construction 
projects  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
ftaeal  .190$.  Adopted  30$-$$:  T(5-(M»,  June 
37.1904. 

304.  HJt  9090.  Mffltary  Construction  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  '103$.  McNnlty,  D-Aris.. 
amendment  to  reduce  spending  in  the  bffl 
by  $3$  milllan  to  reflect  savings  achieved  by 
greater  reliance  on  performance  standards 
In  fifff^i^wg  for  Pentagon  constructian 
projects.  Adapted  319-100:  T(3-3-0),  June 
37.1904. 

3$$.  HJt  $$90.  Mffltary  Constructitm  Ap- 
proprlatlonB.  Placal  19$$.  Passage  of  the  UU 
to  appropriate  $$,3$$.471,037  for  mffltary 
conetnwtiftn  projects  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  fiscal  190$.  Passed  $47-53:  T($-0- 
0).  June  37. 1904. 

300.  HJt  $937.  Debt  Limit  Increase.  Ways 
snd  Meana  Committee  amendment  to  raiae 
the  extating  pubUc  debt  Umit  of  %\M  trll- 
Uon  by  $3$3  bffllmi  to  $1.7$$  trfflioo,  an 
amount  Tetlmw^^^  to  provide  sufficient  gov- 
ernment borrowing  authority  through  June 
190$.  Rejected  S7-3$3:  N(l-4-«),  June  3$, 
1904. 

307.  Hit  $$37.  Debt  Umit  Increase.  Pas- 
sage of  the  MU  to  increase  the  existing 
pubUc  debt  Umit  of  $1.$3  trfflion  by  $$$  bU- 
Ucn  to  $U7$  trillion,  an  amount  estimated 
to  provide  sufficient  government  borrowing 
throu^  August  1904.  Rejected  lS$-3$3: 
M(3-$-0).  June  3$,  1904. 

8$$.  HJL  $1$4.  NaUonal  Aeronautks  and 
Space  Administration  Authorisation.  Adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  bffl  to 
authorise  $7.$  bfflion  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautlca  and  C^Mce  Administration  in  fiscal 
1$0$.  Adopted  30$-119:  T(9-3-0).  June  3$, 
1$04. 

30O.  BLR.  $7$S.  LegislaUve  Branch  Appro- 
priatlan^  Vtaeal  190$.  Adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bffl  to  appropriate 
$1,$$1,01$,0$$  in  fiscal  19$$  for  Congress 
and  rdated  agendea.  Adopted  3$3-l$7:  T($- 
3-0),  June  30. 1904. 

300.  &R.  $$09.  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
proprlationa.  Fiscal  19$$.  Daschle.  D-8J).. 
amendment  to  the  Walker,  R-Pa.,  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  funding  levels  in  the  bffl 
by  1  percent  Rejected  l$$-30$:  N(3-3-0), 
June  3$,  1004. 

301.  HJt  $$09.  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations. Ftaeal  190$.  Walker,  R-Pl, 
amendment  to  cut  the  funding  levels  in  the 
bffl  by  3  percent  Adopted  339-1$$:  N(3-3-0), 
June  3$,  1994. 
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303.  HJt  $$09.  Dtatrict  of  OotamUa  Ap- 
propriations, Ftaeal  190$.  WaUter.  R-Pa.. 
amendment  to  cut  the  funding  leveta  in  the 
bffl  by  3  percent  Rejected  l$l-373:  N($-3- 
0),  June  3$,  1904. 

30$.  HJt  $$09.  District  of  Cidumbia  Ap- 
proprlatk»B,  Fiscal  199$.  Passsge  of  the  bffl 
to  sppropriate  $039,470,000  m  federal  funds, 
and  $3417J7$.0O0  fai  District  funds,  for 
fiscal  1$0$.  Passed  30$-ll$:  T(3-$-0).  June 
30,1904. 

304.  HJt  $000.  Federal  Pay  Equity.  Danld 
R  Crane,  R-IU..  amendment  to  the  Oakar, 
D-Ohio.  amendment  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  diecrfmlnatory,  wage-setting  prsctlces 
to  be  examlnfd  In  the  study  required  by  the 
liffl  from  "comparable"  duties  snd  working 
conditions  to  "substantially  equal"  dutiea 
and  working  condittais,  Rejected  32-39$: 
N(3-«-0),  June  30, 1004. 

30$.  HJt  $000.  Federal  Pay  Bquity.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bffl  to  requin  a  study  of  possible 
dieerimtaiatory  wageaHIIng  practices  in  the 
federal  government  and  to  establtah  a  feder- 
al employee  performance  management  and 
recognition  system.  Passed  413-0:  T($-0-«). 
June  3$.  1904. 

300.  HJt  307$.  Water  Reeouroes  Develop- 
ment Autlunimtion.  Shaw.  R-Fla..  amend- 
ment to  deauthorlae  the  Croas-Florlda 
Barge  CanaL  Rejected  301-304:  T(l->-l). 
June  3$,  1034. 

307.  H.  Con.  Res.  833.  Andrd  Sakharov 
and  Telcna  Bonner.  Adoption  of  the  concur- 
rent reaolutkm  i  ipresdng  the  aense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union  ahould  provide 
signenof  the  HdslnkI  Pinal  Act  with  spe- 
cific informatkm  on  the  whereabouts, 
health  and  legal  status  of  Soviet  diaddenU 
Andrd  Sakharov  and  Tdena  Bonner  (Sak- 
haroVs  wife).  Adopted  899-0:  NV(3-«-8). 
June  39, 1994. 

300.  HJt  $000.  Quadrennial  PMItkial 
Party  Conventions.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H. 
Rea.  $44)  providing  for  House  floor  conskler- 
ation  of  the  bffl  to  incnase  the  federal  con- 
tribution to  the  quadrennial  poUtlcal  party 
prealdential  mHwii*!  nominating  conven- 
ticns.  Adopted  307-180:  IfV(  1-3-3),  June  39, 
1904. 

309.  HJt  5953.  Debt  Umit  Increaae.  Ways 
and  Meaiw  Committee  amendment  (offered 
by  Rostenkowski.  D-IU.)  to  raiae  the  exist- 
ing public  debt  Umit  of  $1.$3  trfflkm  by  $383 
bnilon  to  $1.7$$  trillion,  an  amount  eetlmat- 
ed  to  provide  suffldent  government  borrow- 
ing authority  through  June  190$.  Rejected 
109-800:  NV(  1-3-3),  June  39. 1994. 

370.  HR.  80$8.  Debt  Umit  Increase.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bffl  to  increaae  the  extating 
public  debt  limit  of  $1.$3  trfflion  by  $$8  bU- 
U<m  to  $U73  trillion,  an  amount  estimated 
to  provide  sufficient  government  borrowing 
authority  throu^  August  1904.  Passed  300- 
303:  NV(3-l-3),  June  39, 1994. 

371.  HJt  $950.  Quadrennial  PoUtlcal 
Party  Conventions.  Paesage  of  the  bffl  to  In- 
crease the  federal  contribution  to  the  quad- 
rennial poUtlcal  party  presidential  national 
nominating  conventions.  Passed  330-100: 
NV(  1-3-3),  June  39. 1904. 

373.  HJt  $174.  Banknmtcy  Amendments 
of  1994.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bffl  to  restructun  the  bankruptcy 
courts,  bar  wn»»«p»«t««  filing  for  bankruptcy 
from  abrogating  their  labor  contracts  with- 
out prior  court  approval,  make  It  mon  diffi- 
cult for  oonsumen  to  dedan  bankruptcy 
and  cancel  their  debts,  jxovide  expedited 
iHOoedures  for  f anpen  and  fishermen  to  re- 
cover thdr  pto&atiM  or  proceeds  then  from 
when  grain  devaton  or  processing  plants  go 
bankrupt  and  bar  the  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  debts  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
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drunken  dMvtnc-  Adopted  3M-0:  NVO-0-2). 
June  ».  1M4. 

tn.  fLR.  SCTt.  Water  RMOureee  Oevelop- 
ment  Authortetiafi.  HopUm.  R-Ky.. 
amenctoent  to  require  •tatAeoat-eluurlnc  for 
the  eonetructkn  of  the  Mmouth  Dam  in 
Kentucky.  Bejected  14«-196:  NV<2-l-3). 
June».  1M4. 

374.  H.  Con.  Ret.  334.  Adjoummoit  Reao- 
lotion.  Adoption  of  the  concurrent  reaolua- 
Uoo  to  provide  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Houae  and  Benafe  fran  June  29  to  July  33. 
IM4.  Adopted  31»-»:  NV(3-0-3).  June  39. 
1984. 

379.  HJl.  3978.  Water  Raaouroea  Develop- 
nent  Authoilntion.  Petri.  R-Wla..  amend- 
ment to  require  non-fedefsl  interests  to  pay 
certain  aharea  of  water  project  costa  durinc 
the  project'!  conatnidtai.  require  non-fed- 
eral int«eaU  to  pay  39r  percent  of  coats  of 
leneraf  caivo  porta,  and  set  an  anniMlly  de- 
clining oeilinc  on  obligation  of  general  reve- 
nuea  for  inland  waterway  projects.  Rejected 
89-313:  l«V(fr-3-4>.  June  39. 1984. 

378.  HJi.  3978.  Water  Reaourees  Develop- 
ment Authorisation.  Passage  of  the  Mil  to 
authoriK  various  water  reaourees  develop- 
ment and  Gonsorvation  projects  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Amy  Corps  of  Bigineen. 
Passed  399-^33:  l«V<3-0-3).  June  39. 1984. 

377.  HJL  8541.  PubUc  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorisation. Dannemeyer.  R-Calif..  substi- 
tute to  the  Oidey.  R-Ohlo,  amendment  to 
limit  the  authorlMd  funding  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  PubUe  Broadcasting  to  $130  mil- 
lion in  eaidi  of  ftaal  years  1997-1989.  Re- 
jected 9»-39«:  If(l-3-l).  July  34. 1994. 

379.  HJL  9541.  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorisation. Oxiey,  R-Ohio.  amendment  to 
reduce  the  authoriwd  funding  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  to  $198 
million  in  ftscal  1997.  $314  million  to  1988 
and  $348  mUUon  In  1999:  acid  to  reduce  the 
authoriMd  funding  for  the  Public  Telecom- 
munications F^riHtka  Program  to  $14  mfl- 
Uon  m  fiscal  1995.  $18  mOlioo  In  1999  and 
$19  mlDlon  in  1987.  Rejected  176-317:  N(3- 
3-1).  July  34. 1994. 

379.  HJL  9641.  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorlsatloa.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorise 
funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Koadeasting  at  $338  million  In  fiaeal  1987. 
$353  mUUon  in  1988  and  $370  mUUon  in 
1989;  and  for  the  Public  Teleconmiunlca- 
tlons  PaeiUtles  Program.  $50  million  in 
fiscal  1985.  $63  million  in  1998  and  $58  mil- 
lioh  In  1987.  Passed  303-91:  T(S-1-1).  July 
34. 1964. 

•890.  HJL  1590.  Aviation  Drug-Trafficking 
Control  Act.  Mlneta.  I>Calif..  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  thO  blD  to  increaae 
penalties  tar  aircraft  pilots  and  owners  who 
knowingly  pardptate  in  iUegal  drug  traf- 
ficking. Motion  agreed  to  393-1:  T(4-»-l). 
July  34. 1994. 

391.  HJL  5818.  Counterfeit  Acceas  Device 
and  Computer  Aaod  and  Abuse  Act. 
Hughes.  D-N  J.,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Mil  to  make  it  a  federal  crime 
to  obtain  unauthoriaed  access  to  computers 
and  to  set  new  penalties  for  trafficking  In 
fraudulent  eredtt  cards  or  bank  cards,  or 
cards  that  are  stolen,  lost  or  revoked. 
Motion  agreed  to  395-0:  T(4-0-l).  July  34. 
1984. 

383.  HJL  Aneraency  Mathematics  and 
Sdcnce  Educatkm  Act.  Perkina.  D-Ky.. 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  diacharge 
the  Bducatlon  and  Labor  and  Judiciary 
Commltteeo  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  make  it  unlawful  for  high  schools 
receiving  federal  aid  to  deny  use  of  their 
building  to  religious.  pdUtical  and  other  stu- 
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dent  groupa.  if  such  aeoess  la  granted  to 
other  student  groups.  Motion  agreed  to  337- 
77:  T(4-0-l).  July  36. 1994. 

383.  HJL  1310.  Emergency  Marheawtlfs 
and  Sdenee  Bdiicatlso  Aal.  Perkina.  O-KT.. 
motion  to  concur  In  the  Senate  bOl  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  high  schools  reeetvlng-fedsr- 
al  aid  to  deny  the  use  of  their  buildings  to 
religious,  poUUeal  and  other  student  groups, 
if  such  acceas  is  granted  to  other  student 
groups;'  and  to  authorlaa  funds  for  ftseal 
1984-88  fm-  mathartence  improvement,  as- 
t)(gtos  abatement,  desegregation  aid  and 
other  programs.  Motion  sgreed  to  393-15: 
NV(3-0-3).  July  35. 1984. 

384.  HJL  Christopher  Columbus  Quincen- 
tenary. Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Mil  to  establish  •  commission  to  ob- 
serve the  500th  anniversary  of  Columbus' 
first  voyage  to  the  New  World.  Adopted  379- 
130:  T(V3-1).  July  35. 1994. 

395.  HJL  5973.  Interior  Appropriations. 
PIscal  1985.  Adoption  of  the  rule  <H.  Rea. 
551)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  MU  to  make  fiscal  1996  approprla- 
tiona  for  the  Interior  Department  and  relet; 
ed  agendea.  H.  Rss.  551  would  not  have 
waived  points  of  order  against  amendments 
to  rescind  appropriated  funds  from  the  U.8. 
Synthetic  Puels  Corporation.  Rejected  148- 
381:  N(l-3-l).  July  35. 1984. 

387.  HJL  11.  Education  Amendments/ 
School  Prayer.  Walker,  R-Pa..  amenctaent 
to  the  Coats.  R-Ind..  amendment,  to  cut  off 
federal  education  aasitance  to  states  and 
school  dlstricU  with  policies  that  prohibit 
silent  or  vocal  prayer  In  public  schools.  Re- 
jected 194-315:  N(3-3-l).  July  39. 1984. 

388.  HJL  11.  Education  Amendments/ 
School  Prayer.  Otmderson.  K-Wia^  amend- 
ment to  the  Hunter,  R-Calif..  substitute  for 
the  Coats.  R-Ind..  amendment  to  prohibit 
states  and  sdiool  districts  from  denying  in- 
dividuals the  opportimity  to  participate  in 
moments  of  silent  prayer  In  public  schools. 
The  Ounderson  amendment  struck  lan- 
guage in  the  Hunter  amendment  that  would 
have  cut  off  federal  funds  to  states  and 
schools  that  prohibit  voluntary  spoken  and 
silent  prayer  in  the  schools.  Adopted  378-39: 
T(  4-0-1).  July  38.  1984. 

389.  HJL  11.  Education  AmendmenU/ 
School  Prayer.  Coats,  R-Ind..  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Hunter.  R-Callf ^  substitute 
as  smended  by  Ounderson.  R-Wis..  to  pro- 
hibit states  and  school  districts  from  deny- 
ing Individuals  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  moments  of  silent  prayer  in  public 
schools:  to  provide  that  no  person  could  be 
required  to  participate  In  prayer  and  to  stip- 
ulate that  federal.  sUte  and  local  officials 
could  not  influence  the  form  or  content  of 
any  prayer.  Adopted  358-50:  T(4-0-l).  July 
38.1994. 

390.  HJL  11.  Education  AmendmenU/ 
School  Prayer.  Doodling,  R-Pa..  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Ford,  D-Mlefa..  substitute 
for  the  OoodUng  amendment  to  reduce 
fiscal  1996  authorlntlons  for  edncatlon  pro- 
trams  In  the  bill  from  $1.7  bOllon  to  $947 
million.  The  perfecting  amendment  was 
identical  to  the  original  Doodling  proposal 
that  that  Ford  substitute  would  have 
blocked  from  coming  to  a  vote.  Rejected 
189-333:  N(  1-3-3).  July  38. 1984. 

391.  HJL  11.  Education  AmendmenU/ 
School  Prayer.  Doodling,  R-Pa..  amendment 
as  amended  by  the  Ford.  D-Mleh..  substi- 
tute, to  reduce  flscal  1906  autharlsations  for 
educatkB  programs  in  the  Mil  from  $1.7  bil- 
Uon  to  $1.33  billion.  Adopted  397-0:  T(3-0- 
3),  July  38. 1984. 

392.  HJL  11.  Education  AmendmenU/ 
School  Prayer.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  reau- 
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thorlae  through  flsoal  1989  11  education 
programs.  Indudlng  bilingual  educatlan. 
impact  aid  and  granU  for  the  education  of 
adults,  immigranU  and  women,  and  to  pro- 
hibit states  and  school  distiicU  from  deny- 
ing Indhflduals  the  otlkMttunity  to'  partici- 
pate In  monenU  of  silent  prayer  in  public 
asliDols.  Passed  307-86:  T(3-l-3).  July  38. 
1984. 

393.  HJL  4794.  Trade  Remedlea  Reform 
Act.  Freniel.  RMInn.,  motion  to  recommit 
the  MU  to  the  Ways  and  Meano'oonmlttee 
with  Instructions  to  modify  the  legislation. 
Including  elimination  of  a  provision  maktaig 
the  use  of  unfairly  priced  parts  In  manufac- 
tured goods  imported  to  the  United  States 
an  unfklr  trade  practice.  Motion  rejected 
138-331:  Nt  1-3-3).  July  38. 1984. 

394.  HJL  4784.  Trade  Remedies  Reform 
AcL  Paaage  of  the  MO  to  expand  the  range 
of  unfair  trade  practices  eligible  for  retalii- 
tlon  by  the  United  States.  Passed  369-96: 
T(3-0-3).  July  38. 1084. 

396.  H.  Res.  558.  Deorge  Hansen  Repri- 
mand. Adoption  of  the  resDluOon  to  ngri- 
mand  Rep.  Deorge  TIsnsrm  R-Idabo,  for 
failing  to  dlaelooe  his  financial  dealings  as 
required  undw  the  1978  Ethlos  in  Dovem- 
ment  Act  Adopted  364-63:  Y(3-3-0),  J^  31, 
1994. 

398.  H.  Res.  656.  Anne  M.  Bwftird  Ap- 
pointment. D'Amoura,  D-NA.  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the  reaolutlon 
ur^ng  PresMent  Reagan  to  withdraw  the 
appointment  of  former  Enviroomental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Administrator  Anne  M.  Bur- 
ford  to  be  chairman  of  the  NatianiBl  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 
Motion  agreed  to  383-51:  T(3-3-«>,  July  31, 
1984. 

397.  HJL  9038.  Ubor.  Qealth  and  Human 
Servloea,  Education  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1996.  Dannemeyer,  R-Calif.,  amendment  to 
cut  spending  in  the  MD  by  $147.6  mUlloo 
throuiA  a  variety  of  cost/saving  measures. 
Rejected  183-338:  N(4-l-0),  Aug.  1. 1984. 

398.  HJL  8038.  Ukbor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education  Appropriatloaa.  Fiscal 
1986.  Frenvl.  R-MtaUL.  amendment  to 
reduce  dlscrettonary  spending  In  the  Mil  by 
5.9  percent  across-the-board,  or  $U  Mlllon. 
Rejected  144-378:  NO-8-0).  Aug.  1, 1984. 

399.  HJL  8038.  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education  Approiprlatlana,  Fiscal 
1985.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide 
$86,679,931,000  in  fiscal  1985  appropriations 
and  $10^88.809,000  in  advance  fiscal  1998 
approprlslki  for  the  DepartmenU  of 
lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Servlesa,  Educa- 
tion and  other  related  ageaeles.  Passed  339- 
91:  T(3-3-0>,  Aug.  1, 1994. 

300.  HJL  9040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1984.  Walker,  R-Pa..  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  overall  spending  amount 
in  the  MU  by  1  percent  Rejected  184-338: 
N(3-3-0).  Aug.  1. 1984.* 


THE  NICARAOUANS  AND  TER- 
RORISM IMTERNATIONAL: 
BIRDS  OP  A  FEATHER 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

oriacaiOAii 

HI  TBI  HOUSE  or  SKPkBSnrTATITIS  t^ 

Tueadav,  Ajnil  It,  1985  ^ 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  our  uiuuapecUiig  countiry  Is  treated 
to  a  professional  public  reUttions  on- 
slaught by  the  Sandinistas.  I  want  to 
pause  and  consider  the  seamier  side  of 
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that  MandBt-Iicnlnlst  govenunent.  I 
am  deeply  oootemed  about  their  atti- 
tudes toward  tarorism  and  their  affili- 
ation with  weli-known  tenerists  from 
various  groups  kround  the  wotld. 

Few  of  us  knbw  that  some  Sandinis- 
tas were  tralnM  in  the  past  by  FIO 
terrorists:  som8  were  actually  invidved 
in  FLO  terrorist  operatlona.  At  the 
present  time.  •  nunriier  of  well-laiown 
international  terrorists  are  still  resld- 
ing  in  Nicaragua,  while  others  pay 
courtesy  caQs  xp  that  country.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  number  of  international 
terrorists.  Wanted  on  tetrorlst  diarges 
In  their  home  countries,  are  Uving  in. 
Nicaragua.  Thtar  include  a  few  fotmer 
Red  Brigade  ioembers  who  may  be 
serving  in  the  Sandinlsta  Anny.  Other 
leftists  in.Maqagua  are  fugitive  mili- 
tants, and  are  granted  Jobs,  identlflea- 
ticm  papers  and  a  safe  haven  in  that 
country. 

As  we  in  the!  Congress  and  the  free 
world  do  as  mMch  as  we  can  to  con- 
front the  brutiA  hand  of  ternwten.  we 
should  carefun^  look  at  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  the  Idiids  of  people  they  refer 
to  as  comradei.  Let  us  all  Judge  the 
Sandinistas. by  their'  actions  and  not 
by  their  words. 

With   these  , sobering  thoughts   in 
mind.  I  """""•fM*  his  inf imnattve  arti- 
cle to  my  oolleakues  in  the  Congress. 
[From  the  lCi*[il  Herald  Mar.  8. 19M1 
SAiniiiisxss  AferascT  a  Wte's  WW  or 


(By  JUan  O.  Tkmayo) 

Mamsova.  NicsaMUA.— He  Is  a  6-fooC-ll. 
gray-eyed  surgeoti.  treanng  diUdm  in  a 
Managua  slum.  Che  Is  a  petite  Journalist 
wrtttaif  for  a  Puk  magarine  Beth  are  fugi- 
Uvea,  wanted  in  flieir  nattve  Italy  for  lead- 
ing left-wing  guemlla  gangs. 

Two  West  OenaaiM  linked  to  the  Baader- 
Meinhof  Dang  am  now  otfloefa  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Sandinlsta  Army.  One  is  in  ebarse  of  a 
counterintdllgense  unit  The  other  com- 
mands an  artHleiy  battalion. 

And  an  Argemlne  Montonera  guerrilla, 
widow  of  the  Argentine  rebel  who  led  the 
commando  teamMthat  aaaaaainatad  ftmner 
NIearagnan  President  Anastaslo  Somosa  in 
Paraguay,  is  datmg  a  ranking  Mlearaguan 
official  trained  aa  a  guerrilla  by  the  FLO  in 
Lebanon  tai  the  nbrly  1970s. 

Theee  are  but  a  few  of  the  left-wing  ex- 
tremisU  Cram  Eirope  and  Li^  America 
who  came  to  Mamgua  after  the  1979  Bandi- 
nisto  revolutlaa.  peeking  safe  haven  and  a 
chance  to  prove  their  solidarity  with  the 
Nicaraguan  govertunent 

It  is  the  sanB  kind  of  remlutloBary 
"networUng"-leitist  miUtanU  can  It 
naUonalism"— th4t  benefitted  the 
tas  during  their  long  guerrilla  straggle  to 
topple  SomocL     i 

In  the  taite  I98ok  the  Sandinistas  signed  a 
pact  wHh  the  Palestine  Uberattai  Orsanl- 
aation  to  train  Nitaraguan  guenrillBa  in  Leb- 
anon. Somoaa  wap  a  steadfast  supporter  of 
Israel,  and  Nlsarfcua  waa  one  of  the  first 
nations  to  recogbise  the  Israeli  state,  in 
1948.  . 

A  former  Israeli  intelligence  agent  onoe 
based  in  Nicara8i|a  said  at  least  160  Sandi- 
nistas were  trained  in  the  1970s  in  Lebanon 
camps  run  by  the  Popular  Ftont  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Palesttoe,  the  FLO  faction  most 
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to  terrorimi  in  Europe  and  the 


Veteran  Handlnlsfas  say  that  it  was  at  the 
PFlf  camps  that  the  IflcaragiMns  first  met 
leftMa-Dctmans  from  the 
-Meinhof  Dang  and  iU  spin-offS;  Ital- 
tnuL  the  Red  Kigades  and  other  radi- 
cal gnmps-aad  began  estabUahing  the  dooe 
personal  relatlonshlpa  that  persist  today. 

"The  European  leftlsU  believe  that  the 
Ho  Ctal  lUnh  Tkafl  and  the  Quebrada  del 
Tnro  ruo  through  their  countries,  too."  said 
one  Sandinlsta  official,  referring  to  a  key 
gnenflla  sonply  line  in  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  BoUvlan  gully  where  famed  guerril- 
la chief  Eknesto  "Che"  Ouevara  was  killed 
hi  1987. 

One  FLO-tndned  Sandinlsta.  Patrido  Ar- 
gudlo.  Joined  the  FFLPs  most  notorious 
terrorist  LaHa  Khaled.  in  a  botched  at- 
tempt to  hijack  an  Isradi  jetliner  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Hew  Tork  on  Sept  8. 1970.  Israe- 
li security  acenU  killed  Arguello  and  cap- 
tured Khaled.  who  was  later  exchanged  for 
hostages  seised  by  another  group  of  PFIJ> 
hUaekers.  The  itendintstas  have  named  a 
geoCliennal  power  plant  after  Arguello. 

Another    PLO-trained    Nicaraguan    was 

rininiififa<«ttoM  Mlnlntor  S!nri/|ii>  BrtimlHt. 

kUled  in  oonbat  with  anti-Sandinista  guer- 
rillas last  Movember.  Schmidt's  widow,  a 
West  Derman  dttsen  bom  in  the  Basque 
rsflan  of  Spain,  now  woriu  for  the  Sandi- 
nlsta FtOBCS  Department  of  Political  Edu- 
catkm. Health  Mtaiistry  workers  say  she  lec- 
tured them  last  year  on  the  Ideology  of  the 
Baaque  Homeland  and  Liberty  guerrilla 
group,  known  as  ETA.  fighting  for  inde- 

Tet  another  SandinisU  Uahied  to  Leber 
nan  is  Deputy  Interior  Minister  Rene  Vivas. 
Bk  Is  now  datlag  an  Argentine  Montonero 
gosRUla.  the  widow  of  Julio  Alfredo  Ina- 
sun.  head  of  the  Montonero  team  that  as- 
msBlnsted  Somoaa  in  ftraguay  In  Septem- 
ber 1980.  ta  what  the  kOleis  called  a  show  of 
"rssohitlanary  aolidartty"  with  Ntearagoa. 

Tlie  FLO  now  has  a  fully  accredited  em- 
bassy in  Managua.  And  the  g»»«<W|«f^» 
Fttant  has  "Fkaternal"  relatimis  with  leftist 
groups  fhim  Italy.  West  Dermany.  Spain's 
Basque  region.  Argentina,  Uruguay,  ChUe, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Colombia,  Ubya.  El  Salva- 
dor, BOndnras.  Doatemala  and  Costa  Rica. 

The  Italian  government  on  Feb.  8  gave 
the  Sandtadstas  a  list  of  33  Italian  leftisU 
bdleved  to  be  living  in  Nlcaragua^-about 
half  of  them  wanted  fugitives,  the  rest  de- 
scribed only  as  "extremists."  The  Foreign 
lOnlstry  said  it  knew  nothhig  about  the 
Italians  but  would  investigate. 

Topping  the  list  obtained  by  The  Herald, 
is  Oiigllelme  Ougllelmi.  39,  a  one-time 
Rome  surgeon  facing  five  arrest  warranU 
for  crimes  betweeh  1979  and  1983  ranging 
from  kiteapplng  to  illegal  weapons  posses 
stans  to  "participation  In  armed  gangs." 

Intenatlonal  terrorism  records  show  that 
DiigWBml.  now  working  at  a  government- 
run  children's  clinic  in  the  Managua  slum  of 
Ciudad  Bandtno.  was  a  top  leader  of  the 
Unlta  Oambattente  Oomunlsti,  a  guorilla 
band  that  spun  off  from  the  Red  Brigades 
in  the  late  197Qs.  He  was  convicted  in  absen- 
tia last  J^me  of  kidnapping  and  sentenced  to 
33  years  in  prison. 

Also  on  the  list  Is  a  33-year-old  Milan  sod- 
ologist  wanted  on  a  warrant  charging  her 
with  "organising  and  leading  armed  gangs 
in  Italy  and  abroad."  An  Italian  woman 
with  the  same  name  as  the  fugitive  is  a  jour- 
nalist accredited  In  Managua  as  correspond- 
ent for  a  Ptris-based  magazine  that  vedal- 
iaes  in  Third  World  issues. 
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The  fugitive  is  also  dtacribed  tai  the  Inter- 
nstlcnal  records  as  a  member  of  a  group 
that  hdped  DotfletaBl  and  three  other  Ital- 
ian fugitives  move  from  Paris  to  Mcaragua 
after  the  Italian  government  accused 
Ftance  in  1983  of  harboring  more  than  300 
wanted  Italian  militants. 

Ilie  woman  Journalist  in  Managua  de- 
dined  cawment  when  two  Italian  Journal- 
IsU  tried  to  taterview  her  last  month.  "I  am 
not  iriio  yon  think  I  am."  she  sakL  Her 
name  Is  known  but  omitted  here  because  of 
the  abaenee  of  proof  that  the  Journalist  and 
the  fugitive  arethe  same. 

Roberto  Ssndalo,  37,  a  Red  Brigades  de- 
fector Uving  tai  Kenya,  t<rid  Italy's  Oggi 
news  magartir  last  month  that  five  Briga- 
disti  are  now  serving  as  officers  in  the  San- 
dinisU army.  "That's  a  lie."  Defense  Mtails- 
ter  Humberto  Ortega  said  last  week.  "We  do 
not  require  that  type  of  support  to  defend 
our  principles  and  our  flaci." 

Sandinlsta  government  sources  said  two 
West  Deimans  who  have  bragged  of  having 
been  part  of  the  Baader-Metaihof  Dang  are 
now  serving  in  the  smy— one  as  a  captain 
tai  an  artillery  unit  stationed  kt  the  MonteU- 
mar  base  southwest  of  Managua  and  the 
other  attached  to  a  military  oounterintelli- 
cenoeunit 

A  West  Oerman  known  only  as  "Fits"  has 
told  friends  thoe  is  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
in  Dermany.  "Flt^"  dtacribed  as  an  anar- 
chist fought  in  the  Sandlnlsra  rev«dutlon 
and  later  worked  as  an  administrator  at  the 
government-owned  Julio  Bultrago  sugar 
mtn 

Also  living  in  Ntearagua  is  Peter  Paul 
Zahl,  a  wdl-known  West  Derman  writer 
with  former  links  to  Baader-Mdnhof  who 
ment  four  years  in  prison  for  the  attempted 
murder  of  a  policeman  in  Cologne.  Derma- 
ny. Friends  said  Zahl.  who  is  not  wanted  for 
any  other  crimes,  is  in  Blueflelds  setting  up 
a  theater  group  for  the  port's  West  Indian 


Mlearaguan  government  officials  said  a 
handful  of  Basque  ETA  guerrillas  also  lived 
in  Managua  until  1983,  when  ^lanish  Prime 
Minist«T  Felipe  Donsalea,  a  strong  Sandi- 
nisU sympathiser,  protested  to  the  Mana- 
gua government  Several  ETA  members 
moved  to  neighboring  CosU  Rica  and  some 
went  to  Venesuda,  the  officials  said. 

Oregorio  JImenea,  33.  an  ETA  militant 
wanted  by  the  Spanish  government  on  ter- 
rorism charges,  was  arrested  in  CosU  Rica 
in  September  1983  and  charged  with  plot- 
ting to  ssnsrtnste  Eden  PastOTa.  leader  of 
an  anti-SandinisU  grerrUla  gr«nip  based  In 
CosU  Rica. 

CosU  Wean  Justkx  MtaiistrT  officials  say 
JImenea,  still  awaiting  trial,  has  confessed 
that  a  Managuapbased  group  of  ETA  rebds 
planned  Pastora's  ssmmliislliiii.  without  au- 
thorisation from  the  Sandinistas,  but  as  a 
sign  of  "revolutionary  soUdarity." 

Since  the  revolution  triumphed,  Nicara- 
gua has  also  been  visited  for  varying  periods 
by  a  string  of  leftist  milltanU  from  Europe 
and  Latin  America,  many  of  them  simple 
political  ezHes.  some  of  them  wdl-known 
guerrilla  leaders. 

Mario  Flrmenlch.  head  of  Argentina's 
Montoneros.  traveled  legally  through  Nlca- 
ragua^-once  staying  sevoal  days  In  the 
home  of  Interiw  Minister  Tomas  Borge— as 
well  as  Mexico  and  CosU  Rica  before  the 
Buenos  Aires  government  put  out  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  He  was  detained  in  BrazQ  last 
year  and  extradited  to  Argentina. 

Two  Baader-Melnhof  gang  members  vis- 
ited Nicaragua  in  1980  to  expreas  their  sup- 
port for  the  Sandinistas  and  explain  the 
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raMOOB  for  ttieir  own  stnictfe.  Tliey  KNigbt 
out  three  f ocelsn  JoumaUeU  Uvinc  In  Umom- 
gua  and  gnuitod  them  Intenrtewi,  one  of  the 

And  Lmvo  AMoUni.  41.  a  Red  Brigades 
founder  eentgnced  in  abeentla  to  M  yeart  In 
prtaon  for  the  IVTS  kidnap  awawlnatlnn  of 
Italian  Prtae  Iflntater  AMo  Moro.  vlaited 
mcaracua  in  early  19M  and  tttod  to  hold  a 
ne«a  ooof erence  to  explatai  Moro'e  slaying. 
JounalMa  tnrited  to  the  conference 
the  SandinMaa  Mocked  it. 

A»ftl«"«.  alleged  to  have  Iwen  the 
who  killed  ICoro  with  a  eioae  range  blast 
from  a  Clechoslovak-made  Skorpion  ma- 
chine pistol,  was  later  captured  In  Italy  and 
Is  In  prison. 

Tbs  InauunowAL  Coinracnoii— 
NiouuwuA's  NctwoaK  or  thk  Lbt 

PU>— A  PLO  faction  trained  as  many  as 
ISO  flsTvUrtT**  guerrilla  fighters  In  the 
10TOS.  ineludiiw  the  takte  liead  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  tflfiyw""««^>'"»»  office.  A  Sandi- 
nista.  Patricio  Arguello.  was  killed  during  a 
Palestinian  ^«j^^fc^wg  attempt.  The  PLO 
iiuw  lisi  sii  iiiiilwj  In  Msnagiis 

Red  Brigades  HanrtJnJsrsi  repwtedly  flrst 
met  members  of  Italy's  Red  Brigades  in  Pal- 
estinian training  "■"»!»  The  Italian  govern- 
ment has  daimed  that  23  terrorlsU  and  po- 
litical extremists  now  are  living  In  Nicara- 
gua, a  daim  the  Sandinistas  say  they  will  In- 
vestigate. 

Baadcr  Mrlnhnf  HawUnlita  oontaieU 
with  Baader-lfelnhof  terrorisU  also  began 
in  Palestinian  trataiing  camps.  Two  West 
OermaiM  now  in  the  Banrtlnista  army  re- 
putedly have  said  they  were  Baader-Mein- 
hof  members.  Other  Baader-Melnhof  mem- 
bers are  reported  to  have  visited  Nicaragua 
since  tiie  revolution. 

Montooerc*— former  Sandlnista  fighter 
■den  Paatora  says  W  to  M  of  the  Argentine 
guerrillas  Join^  aandinistas  fighting 
Somosa.  A  llontonero  commando  team  as- 
saarinated  SonMaa  In  Paraguay.  Several 
Montoneros  now  live  In  mcaragua.* 


SEX  EDUCATION  IS  THE  ONLY 
ANSWER 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

arnxnran 


n  TBI  HOOSK  or 


ATIVIS 


Tuetdav.  A^rU  It,  IMS 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  ^wftker.  recent- 
ly the  Chicago  Sun-Times  ran  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Sex  Education  li  the 
Only  Angwer"  which  reports  on  a 
study  released  by  the  Alan  Gutt- 
macher  Institute  on  the  subject  of 
teenage  pregnancy.  The  article  raises 
some  very  important  issues  regarding 
the  use  of  contraceptives  by  teenagers 
in  this  country.  I  recommend  the  arti- 
cle to  my  coUeagues, 

Sbc  Bvocatkw  is  tbs  Ornvr  AmwB 
(By  Michael  J.  McManus) 

At  a  recent  oooferenee  sponsored  by  tlie 
Children's.  Defense  Pund.  I  heard  about 
thraa  prograoM  that  luive  cut  teenage  preg- 
«Mw-y  rates  In  half  In  cities  as  diverse  ss 
Jackson.  Mtas..  St  Paul.  Mtam..  and  Hous- 
ton. 

The  need  tor  such  programs  became  dear 
10  days  a«o  in  a  report  released  by  the  Alan 
Outtmacher  Institute. 

Only  14  teem  out  of  1,000  get  pregnant  in 
the  Netheriands.  but  M  per  1.000  do  so  In 
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America.  The  figures  for  the  other  coun- 
tries: Sweden  SS.  Prance  43.  Brltian  4ft  and 
Canada  44  per  1.000. 

Chances  are,  every  assumption  you  might 
make  is  wrong: 

America  has  higher  rates  because  its  high 
minority  poptilatVm  is  more  inclined  to 
have  sex  at  an  caiUer  age.  While  Mack  teens 
are  twice  as  likely  to  get  pregnant  as  whites 
(1.031.000  for  Mack  vs.  831.000  for  whites). 
our  white  pregnancy  rate  is  at  least  double 
that  of  other  Western  countries. 

Ready  access  te  abortion  hsre  prompte 
greater  sexual  acthrity  than  it  does  else- 
where. Actually,  abortion  is  more  availaMe 
and  cheaper  in  the  other  nations.  It  is  free 
In  prance  and  Sweden,  for  example,  but. 
their  abortion  rates  are  half  that  of  the 
United  States. 

A  thesis  that  this  columnist  advanced  last 
fall  is  also  a  myth— that  the  availability  of 
welfare  induces  poor  teens  to  liave  babies  so 
they  can  move  out 

In  most  cases,  support  appears  te  be  more 
generous  in  other  countries  than  that  pro- 
vided under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  ' 

^iiKrtnanM  are  more  sexually  active  than 
p^««/M»M  or  Europeans,  some  say.  Not  so. 
The  median  age  at  which  half  of  teen  fe- 
males have  had  sex  Is  the  same  in  the 
United  States.  France.  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands,  slightly  under  18.  Sweden's 
median  age  is  a  year  younger,  and  Canada's 
a  year  older. 

The  most  important  myth  is  that  Ameri- 
ca's high  pregnancy  rate  Is  due  to  greater 
availability  of  birth  control  is  more  avail- 
able In  other  countries  and  Is  free  or  nearly 
so.  but  more  costly  and  less  aoceoslUe  In  the 
United  States.  And  fewer  American  teens 
use  contraeeptivea.  and  of  those  who  do  use 
them,  they  are  leas  likely  te  use  the  Pm.  the 
most  effective  method. 

Thus,  the  heart  of  America's  teen  preg- 
nancy problem  is  that  they  are  having  sex 
without  Mrth  controL 

European  countries  believe  that  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  take  every  step 
possible  to  prevent  pregnancies  of  unwed 
trfiifg""  hw»i'MW"g  giving  free  birth  con- 
trol to  sexually  proolsawus  ones. 

That  Is  the  heart  of  the  programs  in  St 
Paul.  Jackson  and  Houston.  In  each  dty. 
Mrth   control   asslstanee  is  given  in   the 

SdMWlS. 

In  Jackson.  Dr.  Aanm  Shirley,  director  of 
the  Jackson-Htaids  Comprehensive  Health 
Center,  got  a  report  In  1070  that  there  were 
130  student  saothers  In  hi^  sduKd  out  of  a 
population  of  3.000.  Only  a  few  studente 
had  come  to  the  center  for  Mrth  cootnd  as- 
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So  Shirley  went  to  the  principal  and 
worked  out  a  unique  sohitlon.  HIg  center 
now  rum  the  school's  entire  health  pro- 
gram—ranging from  wraminatiflns  of  ath- 
letes to  tesUng  for  hypertension  and  routine 
care. 

Two  questions  were  added  to  the  form 
every  student  must  flU  out:  Are  you  sexual- 
ly active?  a  so.  are  you  using  oontraoep- 
Uves7 

Studente  generally  answered  the  form 
honestly.  gMng  the  staff  the  opening  to 
urge  tr"'*"r  active  studente  to  use  birth 
cootroL 

The  result?  Now  there  are  only  40  student 
mothers— not  130.  Why  shouldn't  every 
high  school  adopt  a  similar  strategy?* 


SUPPORT  OF  VETO  OF  TAX 
INCREASE 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 


orpuNuas 


'ATtvn 


IN  TBI  Houss  or 

Tuetday.  AjtrU  16, 1985 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
my  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Texas.  Beau  BouLxn.  and  I  went  to 
the  White  House  to  express  our  sup- 
port to  the  President  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  new  taxes.  Representative 
BouLTsa  and  I  delivered  a  letter  to  the 
Presidmt  signed  by  147  Members  of 
this  House  which  guarantees  that  we 
will  sustain  his  veto  of  any  legislation 
ndsing  taxes. 

With  successive  $200  bilUon  plus 
deficits  on  the  horiaon  for  years  to 
come,  we  believe  Congress  must  act 
now  to  enact  substantial  deficit  reduc- 
tion measures.  Decisions  to  cut  popu- 
lar problems  are  not  easy,  but  we  have 
no  choice:  the  continued  health  of  our 
economy  is  at  stake. 

The  American  public  has  unambig- 
uously expressed  its  view  that  deficit 
reduction  must  come  entlMy  from  the 
spending  side.  Our  constituents  will 
not  tolerate  a  dUsen  baUout  of  the 
Government  through  increased  taxes. 
Accordingly,  as  the  House  moves  for- 
ward in  the  budget  process,  mme  of  us 
should  be  deceived  into  thinking  that 
we  can  avoid  these  difficult  program 
reforms  and  rtlminftt«o*«"  by  simply 
looking  at  revenue  proposals. 

The  President  wiU  not  hesitate  to 
veto  legislation  raising  taxes  and  the 
si^iers  of  this  letter  have  pledged  to 
sustain  his  veto.  Plans  for  a  revenue 
escape  through  a  hike  in  taxes  there- 
fore have  been  taken  off  the  table  and 
thrown  into  the  trash  can. 

Mr.  e^MSker,  attached  for  the 
Rboom)  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  present- 
ed to  President  Reagan. 

Coaosxss  or  tbs  UMrib  Scsxis, 

HopssorB»sisasniiiii. 
Waahington,  DC.  MarOi  It.  t$tS. 
Baa.  RoauuB  W.  Rsmah, 
PmHdeMf  oT  0te  UnUa*  Statea.  The  WMU 
Hmue.  WaaMnotOH.DC 

DBAS  Ms.  PiBsnssr  We  wholeheartedly 
support  your  commitment  to  veto  any  in- 
crease in  taxes. 

The  American  people  expressed  them- 
selves dearly  in  the  November  election: 
they  oppose  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  tax 
Ite  way  out  of  the  detldt  problem. 

When  you  challenged  the  legislative 
taraneh  to  "make  my  day,"  you  again  dem- 
onstrated the  political  courage  necessary  to 
tackle  the  defleit  problem  head  on.  Mr. 
President  we  stand  with  you  all  the  way. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  Con- 
gress, join  with  the  American  people  In  sup- 
POTt  of  your  veto  of  any  lagjelatlon  raising 


Sincerely, 

ComnsMscB.  . 

Bbso  BooLxsa. 
Dick  Anney,  Bob  Badham.  Steve  Bart- 
lett  Joe  Barton,  Helen  IMIch  Bent- 
ley,  Doug  Bereutcr,  Mike  Bllirakls. 


Bin    BroomlMd.    Bank 

Broyhlll.  Oan 

CamO 

Gene  Chawite.  Dick 

Clinter.  Dan  Coats.  BOl 

CoUe.  Lany  Combeat 

lin.  Jtan  Couttsr.  Uny 


Ben    Bl 

Brawn, 

Sonny 

William 

CiMney, 

Cobey. 

Lany 

Craig.  Fhalp  Crane,  BOl 

Hal  DaUbJ Bob  Oavia,  Tom  Dd«y, 

Mike  DeW^  Joe  OtoOaaidl.  Bobcrt 

Daman.  D^vid  Draier,  JOhn  Danean. 

Fred  aekoi,  Midtey  Uwairii.  am  ttn- 

eraoo,  HsiMb  Fawell.  BobU  Fiedler. 

Jack   FWik   Webb  FtaakUn.   Dean 

Qallo,  Oedrge  Oekaa.  Bco  Oilman, 

Newt  Oinirtdi.  BUI  Ooedlbw.  John 

Owitlmrg,  3i>hn  Pml  Wmmmi— li—Mt 

James  Hansen,  Tommy  ifaiiiiell.  Bill 
HendoB.  jffii  Hller.  Bud  HUUs.  Mar- 
Jorie  HUtl  Lany  Hopkias, 
Hunter,  BOnry  Hyde,  Andy 
John  Kas^  Tom  UBdmas,  Jack 
Kemp,  Jtaoi  KMbe,  Kea  Kmrnar.  Bob 
Lagamarsino,  Del  I^tta.  NotOHHi  Lent 
Jetxy  Lew*.  TOm  Lewla,  Jim  Ught- 
foot  Bob  auvjngston,  Tom  Lotffler, 
BUI  Lo«e#y,  Trent  Lott.  Manuel 
j  Lungren.  John  HeOalB,  Al 
Bill  MoOoDbbi,  Joseph 
Mttwen,  Jack  M6Ker- 
J.  Aldx  McMillan,  Bd  Madlgan. 
Ron  Marisnee,  Idmn  Martin.  Jan 
Meyers.  Bdb  Mkflid.  Oareoee  Idler, 
Quy  MbBaarl,  David  Mobsop.  W. 
Cartas  Moathead.  Sid 
Morrison.  John  Myeis,  HOwanI  Nid- 
iO'Brlea. 

Mike  Oxley,  Ron  Packard.  Stan  Parria. 
Charies  Fashayan,  Tom  Fetrl.  John 
Porter,  Can  PurseU.  JasMS  QufUen. 
Matthew  Binaldo,  Don  Bitter.  Pat 
Roberts.  Jdhn  Rowland. 
Jamw  Saxl^  Bffl  Sdioette.  On  i 
senMenner,  Dan  Sdtaefer, 

Schneider.   E.   Clay  Shaw,   Mc 

Shumway,  Bud  Shuster,  MSik  SBJan- 
der,  Joe  Skeen.  Chris  Staith.  Oany 
Smith.  R^ert  C.  Staitth.  Bobsrt  F. 
Smith,  ^^ginte  Smtth.  Olympla 
Snowe.  Ocae  Snyder.  Jeiiy  Solaman, 
noyd  BpiAa.  Allan  t—g"'*"*.  Mike 
Strikng,  Bop  Stump,  Don 
Mac  Swediey.  Pat  Swindall. 
Taylor,  Q^f  Vander  Jagt 

Bob  Walker,  VIb  Wdier, 
Bob  Whitt^ker.  Chahaeis  Wjlie.  Bill 
Toung;  Dea  Toung,  Bd ! 


REPEALINO  A  USEFUL  TAX  PRO- 
VISION (iOBCTION  9M)  IS 
HARDLY  •mm  BEST  WAT  TO 
SIMPIiIF7  IT 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSICR 

of  puaaiv  Bioo 
ni  T^  HODSR  OP  ixmanr! 
ruesdOK  AjnU  16,  ItK 


•  Mr.  FOSTER  Mr.  ftMSker.  very 
soon,  both  Hwises  may  hAve  to  dedde 
on  a  propoaal  ihat  would  be  a  disaster 
both  for  the  U^ted  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  I  refer  to  the  propoaed  repeal  of 
section  936  of  the  IRS  Code,  irtilch 
provides  an  essential  fiscal  incentive  to 
UJB.  oorporatlbns  doing  business  in 
Puerto  FUoo.  S^lon  9S6  is  to  most  an 
obscure  provision  of  the  code  referred 
to  as  the  "ierrltorlal  exempUon." 
However,  to  tlie  3.5  million  American 
citizens  living  in  Puerto  Rico,  that 
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arcane  language  translates  into  a  vital 
bread  and-btitter  matter  whose  elimi- 
nation would  9ell  disaster  to  the 
eooncBiiy-of  our  island,  which  Is  al- 
ready suffering  from  a  staggering  23- 
pereent  imriwployment  rate. 

Hie  repeal  of  sectkm  936  wlU  cause 
severe  enonowlc  and  sodal  hanUilps 
In  Puerto  Rico  while  producing  no  ap- 
ptedable  revenue  gains  and  a  signifi- 
cant net  revenue  loss  for  the  XJ& 
Treasury.  It  would  also  undermine  the 
UJB.  security  interests  in  the  political 
stabOtty  of  the  Caribbean  region  and 
idaee  an  onerous  strain  on  United 
States  Puerto  Rico  relations. 

Norman  Ture  has  contributed  an  en- 
llgtitening  article  to  the  debate  on  sec- 
tion  996  entitled  "Treasury  Prepares  a 
Caribbean  Austerity  Initiative"  pub- 
Udied  In  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of 
April  11. 1966. 1  commended  his  article 
to  my  colleagues'  attentlm  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  elimination  of  section  936  from 
the  Tax  Code  would  be  untimely,  very 
detrimental  to  the  United  States,  and, 
as  Ture  says:  "*  *  *  repealing  a  useful 
tax  provlslen  Is  hardly  the  best  way  to 
simidify  It 

I  Insert  the  entire  article  into  the 
RaooBK 

Cnom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  11, 

1985] 

TwuMOKt  Vnruma  a  C«btsw«w  AusmaTT 

ISITUTIVB 

(By  Norman  B.  Ture) 

A  Tteasuiy  Department  official  once  cal- 
culated on  the  back  of  an  envdope  whaX  the 
"cost"  was  of  not  applying  the  corporate 
inooBW  tax  to  Puerto  Rlcan  subsidlariea  of 
mainland  corporations.  It  went  Uke  this: 
Too  flgnre  out  what  the  corptnatlons  would 
pay  If  (hey  had  to  pay  the  tax  and.  of 
coarse,  nothing  else  changed.  Tou  aasume. 
that  Is,  that  the  plant  would  still  be  in 
Puerto  Rico,  or  at  least  in  territory  subject 
to  UB.  taxea.  Then  you  divide  this  mnBtoa 
by  the  number  of  Puerto  RIcans  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  these  plants.  Tou  find  that  it's 
"dMspcr"  to  give  Oie  Puerto  RIcans  more 
foodatamps. 

alBoe  this  idiot  ralnilatinn  was  first 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
been  gunning  for  Section  0M  of  the  IRS 
code,  the  poascmlons  corporation  tax  credit 

under  this  provision,  affiliates  of  UB. 
»»^i««i»»ni  ^^i^p^ntoM  engaged  in  businem  in 
a  UB.  pomession.  chiefly  in  Puerto  Rico, 
may  dalm  a  credit  against  their  fednal 
tnoosBO-tax  llabilltiea  with  respect  to  the 
inooBw  produced  by  these  affOlatea  in  the 
pomssrion.  Coupled  with  the  tax  holidays 
graatad  by  Puerto  Rico  under  Operation 
Bootstrap,  qualifying  pomssilons  oorpora- 
tloas  are  sobstantlally  free  of  inoome  tax  on 
their  posMSdans  source  income.  The  Treas- 
ury Department's  tax-reform  proposal 
wants  to  repeal  the  Section  9M  tax  credit 
because  It  believes  that  the  current  pomes 
sioos  corporations  tax  system  Is  complex, 
expendve  and  Ineffldent 

Tlie  fiomplwrity  in  the  possessions  corpo- 
rations pravWons  is,  of  course,  primarily  of 
the  Treasury's  own  making.  Treasury  is  to 
be  wnmmded  tat  ackitowledging  this  com- 
plexity, but  mwallm  a  useful  tax  provision 
is  hanDy  the  best  way  to  simplify  it  "Hie 
charge  that  the  credit  is  expendve  and  inef- 
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fectlve  is  based  on  the  Treasury's  i 
fsrimat»  of  the  tax  revenue  It  focgoes  be- 
cauae  of  the  credit  and  an  equally  gram  un- 
detesttmate  of  the  number  at  ibba  that 
result  tram  the  operations  of  possesskm  eor- 
potaMons  tai  respoiMie  to  the  Section  MS 
credit 

The  Treasury  Department  not  willing  to 
give  the  Puerto  Rleana  odd  turkey,  ac- 
that  rqieal  of  the  cndlt  wfll 
In  the  poasemions,  par- 
ticularly In  Puerto  Rico.  It  propoam,  there- 
fore, to  replaoe  the  prtae  nt  Section  SM 
credit  with  a  "WMte  credtt"  that  It  asserts, 
wfll  be  mora  caot«ffectlve. 

The  Tkeaaury  Depaitaaent  la  wrong. 

The  so«alled  wage  credit  wouM  be  a  fixed 
dollar  amount  per  hour  worked  by  all 
people  enurtoyed  In  the  possesston  by  an  es- 
tahUshmeot  engaged  In  maruifartnrlng. 
Ihls  amoimt  would  be  40%  of  the  mjnimmw 
wage  appllrablf  to  audi  employees  In  the 
first  year-lMT,  decreaaing  by  10%  a  year 
beginning  hi  l»n  until  tt  is  completdy 
phased  out  tai  IMS.  The  credit  would  apply 
against  the  federal  taioome-tax  liability  on 
the  posseadon  source  profits  of  the  compa- 
ny. For  this  reason.  It  is  obviously  wrong  to 
treat  the  wage  credit  as  a  subsidy  for  em- 
ployment The  credit  would  reduce  the  tax 
on  profits,  not  on  wages.  It  would,  there- 
fore, reduce  the  cost  of  using  capital,  al- 
though not  to  anywhere  niear  the  same 
extent  as  the  present  credit  It  would  not 
reduce  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  propoeed  wage  credit  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  seven  cutback  in  the  existing  Sec- 
tion 9M  credtt  As  sudi.  tt  would  do  Uttle  to 
reduce  complextty,  and  It  certainly  would 
not  be  mote  effective  in  praeaoting  employ- 
ment And  unlem  one  rdiea  on  the  IVeas- 
ury's  impOdt  assumptlan  of  Inert  non-re- 
sponsive taxpayers,  it  wont  produce  any  of 
the  revenue  gains  so  extravagantly  estimat- 
ed by  the  Treasury  Department 

Far  more  is  at  stake  than  merely  the  tax 
purity,  tlilliwm  or  revenue  gains  that  the 
Treasury  presuaaaMy  is  seeking  by  repeal  of 
Section  M6.  The  combination  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  tax  holidays  and  the  Sectiao  SM  tax 
exemptions  induced  a  flood  of  new  businem 
investment  and  buahiem  ventures  Into 
Puerto  Rk»  from  IMS  until  the  mld-1970's. 
Ihe  resulting  evpandon  of  productlan,  em- 
ployment and  income  transformed  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  economy  from  a  dismally  un- 
productive agricultural  sodety  into  a  highly 
advanced  industrial  economy.  It  has  made 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  emnomy  the  modd  for 
economic  devdopment  and  growth  originat- 
ing In  the  private  sector. 

When  the  Reagan  administration  was 
seeking  to  develop  a  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive, emphasidng  the  private  sector's  re- 
spondbUlty  for  devdopment  and  growth- 
generating  activity.  It  could  have  done  no 
better  than  to  implement  a  Section  Md  ap- 
proach. Instead,  the  Treasury  successfully 
pushed  for  hlgtdy  punitive  limitations  on 
Section  »S6  that  were  induded  in  the  1M3 
tax  increase.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  economy, 
whidi  had  been  faltering  since  the  late 
ISTOs  as  a  result  of  IRS  effmts  to  canod  the 
tax  exemption  afforded  by  Section  936.  was 
stunned:  it  has  yet  to  share  in  the  main- 
laitd's  economic  recovery.  Repeal  of  Section 
BM  as  the  Treasury  proposes  would  be  a 
devastating  blow  to  the  island's  »r*miwny 
and  might  wdl  send  it  tumbling  back 
toward  its  pre-1948  status  as  the  poorhouse 
of  the  Caribbean. 

Even  if  the  Treasury  and  Congrem  were  to 
be  unconcerned  about  these  economic  con- 
sequences, they  would  have  to  be  concerned 
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•boat  the  fTHmmrm  indcasn  in  relief  out- 
lay* of  nrloae  aorts  tbat  tbe  f edenl  govern- 
ment wotild  have  to  make  to  mttCBapt  to  re- 
lieve the  Ptteito  RlcuM'  wonomlr  dtatrcaB. 
The  NMlte  -would  be  a  rt«nlflrenUy  greater 
flacal  burden  on  the  fedenl  govemmeat  and 
a  far  poorer,  lea  productive  Puerto  Rloo  In 
which  the  unemployment  rate  'would  attain 
unthinkable  levda. 

Am  aetteUB  aa  theae  lilitrfartng  outoomea 
would  be.  they  do  not  teO  the  entire  atory. 
The  geopolitical  eonaequenoee  of  pulling  the 
mc  out  from  under  the  Puerto  Rlcan  econo- 
my ahouM  be  leeegnlMd.  Only  the  moat 
naive  bdlev«r  In  the  beneficent  tetenttona 
of  Pidel  Caatro  wonld  believe  that  a  Puerto 
Rloo  In  economic  eoUapae  would  not  entice 
Cubo  to  try  and  foment  revolution  on  the 


pyir  the  Traaaury  and  Congrem  to  oonaid- 
er  repealing  Section  SM  without  providing 
equally  effoetire  Inoentlvea  would  not  only 
be  unfair  but  would  utterty  erode  the  credl- 
Mllty  of  VA  efforU  to  ptomoto  ecouonitc. 
development  and  piogrem  throughout  the 
Caribbean  and  lAtln  America. 

(Mr.  T^ire  la  preeident  of  the  Initltute  for 
Reaeareh  on  the  ■oopomici  of  Taxation. 
Ptom  IMl-aa  he  waa  audeiaecretary  for  tax 
and  economic  af f ain  In  the  Treaaury  De- 
partment. >• 


HUMAN  EVENTS  WARNS  OF 
SOVIET  STAR  WARS 


HON.  JM  COURHR 


n 


ornaw 

H008C  OF 

TMeaday.  A»m  It,  lUS 


•  Mr.  COURTER  Mr.  QpeaMMst,  below 
is  an  article  from  the  AimII  13  taoe  of 
Human  Event*  on  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Welnberger'8  presentation  of 
Soviet  MOltary  Power. 

As  ususl.  Human  Events  is  right  cm 
the  mark  in  pi«*<"g  out  the  most  dis- 
turtinc  aspect  of  the  report:  the 
Soviet  lead  in  the  area  of  strategic  de- 
fense. The  artlde  follows: 

While  liberala  keep  tnatating  that  the 
Preatdenfa  "Star  Wan"  proposal  or  Strate- 
gic Defeiwe  Inltlatire  la  threatening  to  "de- 
atabiliae"  the  UA-Sovlet  "balance  of 
terror."  the  Sovleta.  Caapar  Weinberger  re- 
vealed last  week,  have  been  vlaoroualy  puah- 
ing  ahead  with  a  maaaire  buildup  In  strate- 
gic def enaea  that  dwarfi  anything  that  the 
VA.  is  doing.  The  dgtame  aecretary  made 
hto  aaaiiitliim  durliw  a  briefing  on  the  De- 
fenae  Departsaent'a  publication  of  Soviet 
JMJUsrv  Anser.  the  IMS  edition  of  iU 
Soviet  military  power  aeriea. 

What  Weinberger  mM  In  remarka  tele- 
vtaed  to  aome  of  our  mater  aHlea— and  irtiat 
the  14»-pase  booklet  diacloeed— can  only  be 
camldered  alarming.  Here  are  aome  of  their 


Who's  "militarlsinr'  apaeef  In  the  past, 
year,  aaya  the  booklet,  "aome  W  per  cent  of 
Soviet  «wce  laoncbea  have  been  purdy 
military  In  nature,  with  much  of  tbe  re- 
mainder aerving  both  military  and  dvQ 
functiona.  TUa  la  an  tncreaae  from  70  per 
cent  in  prevloua  yean." 

The  Soviet  Union  is  developing  a  wide 
taiwe  of  high-tech  defenatve  aystems.  in- 
vohrtng  laser,  particle  beams  and  more  con- 
ventional technology,  mudi  larger  than  the 
VJS.  effort.  They  hare  built  over  a  balf- 
doaen  major  RAD  faeOltiea  and  teat  rangea. 
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and  they  hare  over  10,000  adentiata  and  en- 
llniiin  aaaodated  with  laser  devdopaMnt. 
They  are  developing  chemical,  gaa  dynamic 
and  eleetric  diacharge  laaera.  and  hapw  pro- • 
greeaed  beyond  technology  research  "to  the 
development  of  prototype  laser  weapons." 

Tbe  Soviets  sre  also  developing  defenae 
weaponry  uataw  partide  beaaaa.  strong  radio 
trequndea  and  kinetic  energy  technology. 

The  Sovleta  maintatai  tbe  worltfa  "most 
extenatre  early  warning  ayatcm  for  both  bal- 
Uatlc  mlaaile  and  air  defense^"  Tbelr  oper- 
attanal  balllatlc  miaBile  earty  waning 
ayatem  indudea  a  laundi-deteeUan  aattfUte 
network,  over-the-borison  radar  and  a  aeriea 
of  large  phaaad^trray  radars  located  primar- 
ily on  the  periphery  of  the  USSR. 

The  Soviets,  aaya  the  booklet,  are  "oon- 
tlnulng  a  major  upgrading  of  tbelr  ballistic 
defenae  capabilities,  tht  Moscow 
defensaa  sre  being  enkrged  and 
equipped  with  a  now  generation  of  radan 
and  interceptor  ndaailea.  Oevalopmenta 
aimed  at  provikling  the  foundation  for  wlde- 
apread  ABM  deploymenta  beyond  Moecow 
are  under  way.  .  .  ."  Moreover,  tbey  are  de- 
veloping a  rapMly  daployaMe  ABM  ayatem; 
Indeed,  the  "aggregate  of  the  USSR's  ABM 
and  ABM-retakted  activities  auggasU  that  the 
USSR  msy  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
tu  notional  territory."  whleta  would  be  in 
total  vkdation  of  the  Itn  ABM  treaty. 

"All  of  this  emphssises."  Wdnberger  told 
reporten  In  his  k>w-key  way.  "...  tbe  very 
extenaire  work  and  reaourcea  that  tbe  Sovl- 
eU  are  devoting  to  the  very  defenaive  ays- 
tesM  that  they  [opposel  and  say  are  ao  very 
If  we  pursue  them.  Theee  are  the 
that  the  Sovleta  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  block  tbe  Americana  from 
proceeding  In.  and  It'a  quite  obvious  why 
they  are  doing  that 

"It'a  beeauae  they  are  not  only  doing  It 
themadvea.  but  they're  made  very  great 
uiognas.  and  tbey  deariy  want  a  monopoly 
in  this  field,  exactly  as  tbey  wsnted  a  mo- 
nopoly In  tbe  Intermediate-range  weapons, 
tbe  8B-30.  snd  why  tbey  fought  snd  exerted 
an  of  the  propaganda  efforU  that  tbey 
could  to  block  the  NATO  deirioyn^t  of  the 
ground-launched  crulae  miaaOea  and  the 
Perabing  ITa  Tbe  aame  kind  of  campaign  ia 
under  way  now.  not  because  of  sny  of  tbe 
ressona  that  they  aaaign  to  oppoatng  tbe .  .  . 
atrateglc  defense  program,  but  because  they 
are  doing  it  themaehras  and  tbey  want  to  be 
left  alone  to  do  it."* 
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FILL  THE  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OTTSXAS 

III  THX  HousB  or  imnsi 
TMcsdaK  Aprtt  19.  IMS 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  President's  flacal  year  1986  budget 
proposals,  as  well  as  thetnidget  resoiu- 
tlon  ciurently  being  detatad  in  the 
Senate,  our  Nation's  stratcck:  petrole- 
um reserve  would  be  severely  Jeopard- 
tawd.  I  am  very  much  conconed  that 
the  moves  to  stop  fiUlng  the  reserve 
and  to  end  construction  at  the  Big  HiU 
storage  site  represent  a  pennywise. 
pound  foolish  approach  to  remoaafble 
government,  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Rboobo  editorials  from  Bustness 
Week  and  the  New  York  Times  which 
echo  this  sentiment: 


(Prom  Buaintai  Week.  FW).  IS,  ISSS] 

PnX  TWB  PSSaOtSOIf  RSSBtVB 

After  what  seemed  like  endlem  dsbste,  the 
government  stsrted  building  an  emergency 
oU  atookpHe  In  eameat  during  tbe  late 
lS7«a-ahortly  before  oil  prioea  peaked  and 
tbe  current  glut  began  to  develop.  Iliat  fal- 
tertag  more  marked  tbe  beginning  of  one  of 
the  more  ludrierous  government  efforts  In 
recent  memory.  At  the  outaet.  the  Inergy 
Dept.  had  no  way  of  rirtrleving  tbe  ofl  It  waa 
freely  pouring  into  underground  caverns. 
I«ter.  it  became  dear  that  tbe  department 
waant  buying  the  proper  mix  of  cmdea  for 
UJB.  refineries.  And  It  turns  out  the  right 
ayatem  to  diatribute  the  ofl  to  tbe  appropri- 
ate reflnerlee  la  not  In  idaee.  Tbe  ao-caUed 
Strategie  Petroleum  Reserre.  In  other 
words,  hardly  aeema  worth  fighting  for.  But 
It  ta.  Onwreas  should  rebuff  tbe  Adralniatrs- 
tkn's  propossl  to  atop  building  tbe  leaerre. 

Por  all  lU  abortoomingi.  tbe  reserre  la  tbe 
only  buffer  we  hare  agalnot  snotbsr  oil 
ahock.  True,  we  are  now  enjoying  wbst 
aeenw  to  be  an  enduring  aurplua.  But  "glut" 
la  a  word  uaed  all  too  loosdy.  If  tbe  war  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  were  auddsnly  to 
apread  acrom  tbe  Persian  Gulf  or  if  some 
fundsmentaUst  sect  were  to  toodi  oCf  a  dvfl 
war  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  tfut  could  quickly 
turn  to  a  temporary  ahortage  exactly  what 
a  atiatcgle  oa  reaerre  ia  aupposed  to  ensure 


Hie  Adminlatratlon'a  argumenta  against 
further  purebaaaa  are  not  unreaaonabla. 
Juat  auperfldaL  A  halt.  It  aays.  would  cut 
federal  outlays  by  mora  tbsn  SS  MUlon  a 
year  while  intenatfying  tbe  downward  : 
sure  on  oO  priees.  But  tbe  li 
sure  on  prices  would  be  minfansl.  As  fttr  tbe 
alleged  doUsr  "saving,"  that's  qoaatlonsbte 
on  two  counts:  Avoiding  tbst  expenditure  is 
not  tbe  same  ss  cutting  down  on  whst  tbe 
govsmment  apenda  for.  aay.  paper  or  pen- 
cOa.  dnce  tbe  money  la  buying  an  asset  that 
may  be  worth  a  lot  more  a  dseads  from  now. 
Further,  if  tbst  saast  doeo  haw  to  be  oon- 
sumsd  in  sn  emergency.  It  would  taistantly 
pay  for  itaelf  many  ttmaa  over  by  aparing  all 
of  ua  tbe  many  diaruptlona  we  endured  in 
tbelgros.  

On  balance,  a  Wgg*^  reaerre  remaina  a 
workable  snd  wortbwblls  tsiget  Needed  ad- 
justments In  tbe  reserre'a  mix  of  crudea 
should  be  made  Immediately,  and  tta  diatri- 
bution  problsma  must  be  resolvod  once  snd 
for  all.  Lowering  our  aights  now  sii^t  well 
prove  penny  wise  and  dollar  fooUah. 

[Prom  tbe  New  York  Ttanea.  Apr.  IS.  iSSBl 
•  Pnxne  nn  On.  ] 


Both  tbe  Admlnistratkn  and 
aeem  indined  to  aare  SMmey  by  delaying  oO 
purduses  for  tbe  nsttan'S  strategie  riaerve. 
Though  tbe  public  no  longer  Uvea  in  fear  of 
gaaoline  lines  snd  no  industry  sssms  to  be 
protsstiiw.  tbe  proposed  moratorium  Is  f ool- 
lahly  abortaighted. 

■conomlea  argues  for  continuing  the  pur- 
rtiaara  But  national  defenae  abould  be  an 
even  mora  important  oonalderatlon.  emer- 
gency oU  auppliea  are  aa  vital  to  aecurity  as 
the  ab^M  that  protect  our  aea  lanes. 

The  strategic  reserve  wss  designed  to 
aerre  aa  a  first  line  of  defense  sgainst  an- 
other oil  ahock.  The  Paderal  Oovemment 
had  p't""*^  to  acquire  7B0  million  bands 
by  ISSO.  Despite  a  alow  atart  and  the  oppod- 
tlon  of  budgei'«utten  in  tbe  Reagan  Admin- 
istration, it  has  actuslly  soquired  4SS  mil- 
lion barrels,  the  equivalent  of  three  months 
of  Importa,  and  held  them  ready  under- 
ground for  quick  pumidng.  With  (^  in  glut 
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April  16, 19i 


the  worid  over 
horiaon.  tbe 
buying  more  oil  aiMl 
annual  aaving  for|other  i 

That  confuaca  k  critical  taweatsMnt  with 
ordinary  apenrtini.  Oa  in  atorage  dosant  de- 
predate. Indeed.  If  H  to  one  day  soM  to  tbe 
highest  bidder  to  buffer  another  oO  shock. 
the  Oovemment !  could  end  up  with  s  Mg 
profit  Delay  in  building  the  reserre  to  also 
false  economy  lb  tbe  more  conventional 
aenae.  AcconUn^  to  the  Ocneral  Account- 
ing Office,  a  ato^  atart  conatructlon  policy 
would  raiae  thejtotal  coat  of  tbe  under- 
ground atorage  ayatem. 

In  any  caae,  bDwever.  thto  debate  over 
whether  we  can  ^f ord  S3  baUon  a  year  to 
fni  the  reserre  $eems  moat  peeuUar  at  a 
time  when  we  spend  msny  ttaaes  that 
amount  to  protect  the  nation's  foreign  oil 
auppUea.  If.  In  apfe  of  the  oil  laut.  tbe  aUU- 
ty  to  get  oQ  from  ISaudi  Arabia  to  atiU  worth 
aiaable  military  etependiturea.  why  not  aop- 
plement  that  effolt  with  hitfdy  rdiaUe  eco- 
nomic Inaurance?: 

There  to  no  isospect  of  another  major  oil 
criato  anytime  aoiiL  But  oil  toatill  a  deplet- 
ing resource  snd  ibere  to  no  easy  substitute 
for  it  sa  a  tranabortation  fttd.  Inevitably. 
the  worid  oQ  market  wUl  tighten  again.  Tbe 
faater  tbe  UBlte^  Statea  coaaptetsa  tta  re- 
aerve.  the  aaf er  li  will  be  and  tbe  cheaper 
wUl  be  ita  adjuatigent  to  a  future  diortagejl' 


RALPH  GOLDMAN:  AN 
AlOS^CANHERO 

HON.  St&mii.  SOURZ 


in  THI  HO^ 


Tueidat.  April  16.  IMS 

•  Mr.  SOLAR2i  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  trttmte  to  the  dedlcled 
woik  of  Ralph  Goldman  irtio  recently 
retired  as  the  etecutive  director  of  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  OMtlbution 
Committee.  Mi*.  Goldman  has  dis- 
plajred  tireleaB  Commitment  in  his  life- 
long service  to  Jewish  wnMrnimitiaa 
throughout  the|  world.  His  sdfleas  de- 
votion has  bettdred  the  lives  of  oount- 
less  people,  anf  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunittr  to  call  attention  to 
his  fine  work. 

I  perscmally  Mtnessed  his  devotion 
to  the  diaqx>raiwhen  the  Joint  Distri- 
bution Committee  worlud  dosdy  with 
my  office  to  armage  for  the  release  of 
several  Syrian  Jewish  women  in  1977. 

Mr.  Goldmanfs  tact  and  Mfiumm»ut> 
skills  were  the  brueial  elonent  in  the 
successful  negopation  with  the  Syrian 
Government.     { 

The  Talmud  teaches,  "He  who  has 
saved  a  sin^  Ufe.  it  is  as  if  he  has 
saved  the  entire  worid."  By  that  meas- 
ure Ralph  Goldfaian  is  a  true  hero. 

A  recent  artlde  in  the  Jewish  WeA 
further  details ;  the  ancowiplishments 
of  BCr.  Goldman;  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

lyrom  tbe  the  J^wtah  Week.  hic.  Apr.  S. 
10S8I 


Hs  Looks  Back  on  A  CaassB  or  I 
SaaVics  TO  Jksrs 
(By  Adriel  Bettelbeim) 
Ralph  Ooldman.recaUa  hto  career  with  tbe 
American  Jewidi  Joint  Diatrfbution  Com- 
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mittee  In  abort  vlgnettea,  tbe  way  a  veteran 
dipiowiat  would  at  a  Waahington  oocktaQ 
party. 

Xliere  waa  the  time  when  he  aigned  a  pact 
to  provide  aid  to  Jews  In  Polsnd  on  a  dip  of 
paper  be  was  canrying,  because  the  formal 
dertarstton  pr^ared  by  the  autborltiea 
there  bad  not  arrived  on  time.  "It  waa  all 
baaed  on  good  will."  he  aald. 

Then,  these  ware  tbe  yean  immediately 
f oUowing  tbe  Six  Day  War,  during  wbleh  he 
oooapletdy  overhauled  and  moved  the  com- 
mittee's operationa  for  Td  Aviv  to  Jeruaa- 
lem.  where  the  dty'a  municipality  renamed 
the  hUl  where  the  offlom  were  to  be  located 
"Otvat  J0lnt"-JDC  HOL 

In  hto  IS  yean  with  tbe  JDC,  Goldman 
has  also  flown  tens  of  tbouaanda  of  mUea, 
attended  banqueU  with  leaden  past  and 
present  from  tbe  esatem  bloc  and  African 
itttioos,  snd  today  oould  legitimately  dalm 
to  be  a  Issrtlng  sutbority  on  Jiewtoh  conuau- 
nitiea  abroad. 

Goldman.  TO.  retired  aa  executive  vice 
of  tbe  relief  agency  In  March,  and 
aa  an  adviaer  to  the  JDCa  projecta 
in  over  SO  oountriea  abroad. 

■sily  in  hto  csreer.  Goldmen  raised 
money  lor  the  JDC  while  woridng  for  a 
Jewish  iwnwnnnlty  center  in  Boston.  Tlie 
yesn  tbst  followed  brou^t  him  to  larad, 
nlien  be  cootdhisted  tbe  UjB.  Point  Four 
mmted  NatioiM  Tedmical  *-^-*-~~> 
Uted  with  transforming  tbe 
from  sn  sgrieultural  to  sn  Industri- 
sf  society. 

He  reeaUa  with  a  ahudder  tbe  lack  of  high 
aoboota  and  eoBmaunity  centen  in  tbe  coun- 
try in  tbe  lOSOa.  and  how  under  hto  dlrec- 
tkn  tbe  United  Jewlah  Appeal'a  larad  Edu- 
cation Toad  ralaed  nmoey  to  build  a  net- 
work of  sdiooto  snd  cultural  centera. 

"These  dsys.  Aaaerlcan  snd  world  Jewlah 
leaden  verbalise  tbe  need  for  Jewish  educa- 
tton."  be  aald.  "Tbat'a  a  great  adilevement 
fbr  tbe  wortd.  because  aometimea  people 
forget  the  Jewidi  focus." 

GoldOBsn  to  prrhsps  best  known  for  re- 
storing JDC  relief  activities  In  Hungary, 
CSeebodovakla  and  Pdand  during  tbe  ISTOa 
and  early  ISMa  ttaroogh  suoceaaful  negotia- 
wttb  tbe  govemmenta  there.  Hto 
operandi  waa  appealing, to  authori- 
ties on  a  himuwitarisn  bssto.'  samethnea 
rhnoaing  to  Ignore  aelected  poUdea  of  the 
psrtlcolsr  regime. 

"One  thing  you  lesm  to  not  to  hsve  a 
mnnnllthic  approadi  and  not  recognise 
those  goveinmsnts  ss  only  representing  one 
tUng."  be  ssld.  "Some  government  policy  to 
Just  tbst.  but  they  have  certain  humanitari- 
an stsndsrda  that  aay  tbe  remaining  Jewlah 
abould  have  tbe  benefit  of 
tbey  migbt  not  otherwise  get." 

Sudi  ssuhjss  induded  providing  tfkoche- 
ttm  to  dsiiglitsr  msat  and  poultry  for  boll- 
days  In  Bsslem  Burope.  On  other  conti- 
nenta.  there  sre  mataot  for  tbe  4S  Jews  the 
JDC  bss  identified  In  Afghantotan  and 
money  for  Hebrew  sdiods  in  Syria. 

WbOe  some  may  bare  criUsed  Goldman's 
apparent  indifference  to  the  golnga  on  in 
aome  oountriea^  be  aald  be  never  lost  sight 
of  wbat  he  aimed  to  soeomplish. 

"When  I  siTtvsd  In  Pdsnd  in  19S1,  it  wss 
on  the  dsy  nartlsl  law  was  declared."  be  re- 
membered. "But  I  waa  there  sa  an  emiaaary 
to  bdp  Jewa.  I  had  to  be  oonoemed  with 
hdping  them,  not  with  extraneous  things. 
So,  I  went  sbout  my  buainesa-  and  didnt 
make  any  publie  dedarationa." 

Ooidmsn.  whose  credits  also  indode  yesn 
of  work  with  cultural  snd  dvlc  organlsa- 
tlona  here  and  abraid.  alao  uaed  thto  direct 
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approadi  to  apeed  rdlef  to  Jewlab  oommu- 
nitiea  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  after  larad 
snd  Egypt  normalised  relation.  He  waa  in 
Ethiopia  yean  bef«»e  famine  put  the  coun- 
try on  the  map,  identifying  Jewish  ooounu- 
nttiee  there  snd  sending  auppliea  and  educa- 
tions! msterisls. 

Healthy  and  energetic  at  70.  Goldman 
aald  be  alwsya  look  to  the  future  and  atiU 
wanU  an  active  part  in  the  JDCa  oper- 


"I'm  not  a  careerlat,"  be  aaid.  "I  auppoae  I 
oould  hare  been  like  aome  cdleaguea  and 
gone  into  a  prafeaakm.  but  I  waa  fortunate 
to  bare  lived  at  a  time  when  I  could  ^end 
my  life  bdng  of  service  to  Jews. 

"Some  orgsntaatlons  like  to  tslk  sbout  sta- 
tiatioa."  be  added.  "What  I  like  about  thto 
one  to  that  we  ded  with  broad  toauea,  but  we 
never  lost  touch  with  tbe  Indlvldusls."* 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  130  SUP- 
PORTS SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COLA 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


ni 


ormansui 
HOUggori 


rSTIVKS 


Tuetdat/.  April  IS.  IMS 


•  BCr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  House  Resolution 
130  expressing  a  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  Sodal  Security  cost-oMlving 
adjustment  [COLA]  not  be  reduced, 
delayed  or  froaen  in  flacal  years  1988, 
1987.  and  1988. 

The  White  House  recently  demon- 
strated that  Tom  Sawyer  is  alive  and 
weU  at  the  Nation's  Capitol  when  it 
reached  a  compromise  with  the  Senate 
leadership  on  tbe  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  which  propoaeg  a  S-year  reduc- 
tion of  cost-of-living  adjustment 
[COLA]  for  Social  Security  redplenta. 

If  you  wUl  remember,  Tom  Sawyer 
cajoled  other  children  into  whitewash- 
ing a  fence  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
doing.  He  then  stood  aside  and 
watched  them  do  his  dirty  work.  In 
the  case  of  Social  Security  COLA. 
President  Reagan,  after  repeatedly 
promising  not  to  tamper  with  Social 
Security  benefits,  earlier  this  year 
practically  invited  the  Cmgress  to  do 
the  dirty  woric  of  reducing  COLA  ben- 
eflts. 

Shmtly  after  it  received  hitf  budget, 
the  Senate  declared  the  lYesident's 
budget  "dead  on  arrival."  and  devel- 
<ved  its  own  budget  proposal  ^rhich  in- 
cluded a  1-year  freeae  on  COLA  pay- 
ments. The  substitute  budget  jnoposal 
subsequently  was  rejected  by  the 
President  because  it  froce  defense 
spending. 

After  weeks  of  negotiation,  the 
White  House  and  the  Sooate  leader- 
ship announced  a  comiwxMnise  budget 
wliich  called  for  limiting  the  Social  Se- 
curity COLA  increases  for  3  yeanto 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  [CPI] 
minus  2  percentage  points,  with  a 
guarantee  that  benefits  would  go  up  at 
least  2  percent  annually. 
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The  ramilt  of  the  oampraiiiae  i>  that 
Amortas's  M4  nfflkm  MBkir  dtlMiM 
ooaM  be  on  diet  COLA  for  the  next  S 
ymn.  Thk  todiMleB  Ifldilsui'e  1-4 
milUoa  aoetel  Security  redpiente.  and 
Wayne  County's  179,000  in  my  home 


In  davie  faahian  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
Fkeaident  Reagan,  wlien  aaiied  if  he 
■!■■  iiiiiniin  III!  Iili  iiiniiilere  tn  ■rninr 
eitJaoH.  mid.  "How  ii  adding  a  2-per- 
oent  raim  radudng  itr* 

m  trying  to  nalte  the  COLA  redue- 
tion  look  like  an  inoeaae,  the  While 
Houee  divegarded  its  own  inflatkm 
mojeetlons  of  4  percent  in  each  of  the 
next  <  years.  Sentar  dttani  would 
have  leceiTed  an  automatic  4  percent 
COLA  increase  rather  than  the  "gen- 
aous~  a  percent  proposed  in  the 
White  House/Senate  leadership  com- 


It  seeoM  strange  that  the  White 
House,  irtiich  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
pudled  out  all  stops  in  conquering  a  re- 
luctant Oongrem  in  obtaining  an  addi- 
tional $1J  baUon  increase  for  nu»e 
MX  r**— "^  now  wHl  have  us  believe 
that  it  was  forced  into  accepting  a 
compromise  with  Senate  leaders  on 
the  COLA  Umit. 

What's  even  more  suspicious  is  that 
the  Senate  original  1-year  COLA 
freeae  proposal  would  have  mved  $32.4 
billion  over  a  S-yoar  pertod  while  the 
#*i— pwMniMi  pniMsal  mves  $23.4  bfl- 
Uon.  Tliat'S  about  as  ekise  as  99.9  is  to 
100. 

We  all  realiM  that  our  enormous 
deflctts  must  be  trimmed,  and  that 
must  be  made.  However. 
■  eltlMns  are  again  being  asked  to 
contribute  a  portion  of  their  retire- 
ment benefits  toward  reducing  the 
defldt  and  increasing  military  spend- 
ing. 

Senior  dtlaens  and  the  Congrem 
have  always  been  suspicious  of  the 
White  Hoose'S  obsession  with  tamper- 
ing with  the  Sodal  Security  system 
whldi  seems  to  occur  every  other  year 
under  the  preesnt  administration.  In 
1991.  after  ramming  throui^  major 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram in  the  Ominbus  Reconciliation 
Act.  the  White  House  i»«sented  Con- 
grem  with  another  Social  Security 
package  iTffng'-*'i*ff  almost  entirely  of 
benefit  reductions  which  were  sup- 
posed to  solve  the  sjmtcm's  financial 
problems. 

Because  of  adverse  reaction  fran 
Coi«rem  and  the  public,  the  White 
House  withdrew  the  proposal,  and 
then  called  for  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  come  up  with  solutions.  This 
commissioo  made  rwfwnmwii1atii?nf  to 
the  President,  and  subsequently,  the 
Congrem  psmril  a  reform  package 
which  win  pump  $166  billion  into  the 
Sodal  Security  system  by  1989.  and 
make  insolvent  for  decades  to  come. 
This  was  achieved  through  a  combina- 
tion of  addtaw  new  people  into  the  pro- 
gram, increasing  the  Social  Security 
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tax  rate,  raising  the  retirement  age. 
and  rediMlng  benefits. 

Democrat  and  Republican  Members 
of  Congrem  worked  together  in  1961. 
in  Mpartlmn  spirit,  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion whldi  provided  new  life  to  the 
Sodal  Security  system.  The  current 
budget  proposal  by  the  White  House/ 
Senate  leadership  to  limit  COLA  in- 
creasM  dom  not  provide  a  oongremlon- 
al  mandate  sinoe  it  was  developed  by 
the  White  House  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican-majority  Senate. 

Becane  of  actiMM  taken  to  1966.  the 
Social  Security  system  has  a  surphis  of 
funds  now.  Ihider  the  unified  budget 
concept  which  coMoHdatert  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  with  the  Pbderal 
budget,  the  sundus  dom  lower  the 
overaU  defldt.  Consequently,  by  re- 
dudng  COLA  benefits,  a  larger  trust 
fund  surplus  is  created  which  glvw  the 
appearance  of  reducing  the  Pederal 
defldt. 

Rfitnrinf  COLA  benefits  from  a 
system  which  is  more  than  paying  ito 
own  way  oveishadows  the  real  reasons 
for  our  huge  deficits.  The  Sodal  Secu- 
rity system  is  not  a  rogue  eleiihant 
tlinT*»**Tg  through  the  budget  Juntf  e 
and  gobbling  up  every  available  didlar 
in  sight.  The  system  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  our  enormous  budget  deficits.  It 
not  only  is  self-supporting  but  pro- 
vldM  a  surplus.  Our  huge  increase  in 
military  spending  comliined  with  the 
large  tax  reduction  in  1981  and  mount- 
ing interest  payments  have  created 
our  current  $313  billion  defldt 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  White 
House/Senate  compromise  budget, 
while  senior  dtiiens'  COLA'S  are  being 
determined  by  an  inflation  minus  2- 
peroent  formula,  the  standard  which  is 
being  propoecd  for  fiscal  year  1966  de- 
fence spending  is  inflation  plus  3  per^ 

Many  of  this  year's  budget  reduc- 
tions are  targeted  toward  cutting  or 
«nw.i«»«M«j  aome  of  the  s»caUed 
middle  dam  programs.  Too  often. 
Sodal  Security  is  viewed  as  a  program 
which  primarily  benefits  our  middle 
dass.  Yet  studtos  show  that  two-thirds 
of  those  on  Sodal  Security  reodve 
more  than  half  of  their  income  from 
the  program,  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  derive  90  percent  of  their 
income  from  Social  Security. 

Additionally.  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  f  CBO]  analysis  of  the 
White  House/Senate  leadership 
budget  proposal  predicts  650.000  addi- 
tional people  to  nil  bdow  the  poverty 
levd  in  3  years  if  that  budget  proposal 
were  enacted— two-thirds  of  them 
would  be  elderly. 

On  the  average,  dderly  couplm  wHl 
lose  approximately  $1,300  over  the 
next  5  years  and  another  $400  in  in- 
creased Medicare  premiums.  This  dom 
not  Indude  lorn  of  income  from  previ- 
ous actiMis  taken  in  regard  to  Sodal 
Security.  Older  Americans  have  pro- 
vided more  than  their  fair  share  of 
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Sodal  Security  reduetfcms  in  1961  and 
1963. 

After  numerous  promism  of  no  more 
reductions,  many  feel  they,  in  plain 
old  simple  EniOish.  have  been  "double 


I  aA  my  coUeagum  to  Join  with  me 
in  cxpreailng  thdr  feelings  about  the 
White  House/Senate  leadership 
budMret  proposal  to  reduce  the  Sodal 
Security  COLA'S  of  America's  36.5  mil- 
ll<m  senior  dtlaens. 

The  sepdflc  language  of  House  Res- 
olution 130  reads  ss  follows: 


UO 

RcwduUoa  mil— liw  tbe  aame  of  the 
Bouse  of  ntprasintitlvM  tbst  the 
amount  and  tiadag  of  the  ennusl  eost-of  • 
Ihrinc  adjustment  eumntly  provided 
under  Uw  Social  Security  Aet  abould  be 


Jtcsolimt  Tbat  no  letlriaUnn  abould  be 
iftrnt^iA^mA  iiy  um  HouBe  ot  RKftmuiaOfm 
with  remwt  to  the  fleeal  yean  begtamtaic  on 
October  1.  19i6.  October  1.  IMS.  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  lirr.  vhleb- 

(1)  would  reault  ta>  a  detemtaatkn  of  the 
coat«f-lMnc  tocwiMB  undw  aaetton  SlKi) 
of  Uw  Sodal  Security  Act  on  any  baiia 
other  than  the  Conaumer  Price  hidex  to  the 
extent  provided  In  taOi  aecUon  aa  In  effect 
on  tbe  date  of  tbe  adoption  of  tbia  reaolu- 
ticn. 

<t)  would  result  tn  an  effective  date  for 
■ueb  tamreaae  at  a  date  tater  tban  the  date 
provided  In  audi  aeetlon.  or 

(S)  would  eliminate  aucb  tnereaae.  would 
reault  In  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  audi 
Incnaae  to  an  amount  laaa  tban  tbe  amount 
provided  In  audi  aectlan.  or  would  reault  tn 
a  llmltotton  on  beneflto  to  an  amount  leas 
tlian  tbe  amount  as  taicreaaed  pumiant  to 
tbe  tnereaae  provided  under  auch  ■ectlon.a 


WASTE  IN  THE  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


ariszM 


nf  TBS  aovsB  or 

mewfay.  AjnU  16.  IMS 

•  Mr.  FIEUXL  Mr.  apeaker,  today, 
when  we  must  bring  our  budget  defldt 
under  control,  when  we  also  face  nu- 
merous snd  threatening  challenges  to 
our  security  around  the  globe,  nothing 
Is  more  important  than  making  cer- 
tain that  we  get  the  maximum  amount 
of  milltvy  power  and  capability  out  of 
the  defense  dollars  we  spend. 

With  this  in  mbMl.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  for  the  Raooao  the  executive 
summary  of  a  study  released  last  wedi 
by  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Calhoon.  president  of 
the  National  Marine  Engineers'  Bene- 
ficial Association,  a  union  whose  mem- 
bers have  served  our  Nation  well  In 
peace  and  war. 

This  study  documents  104  examples 
of  waste  in  the  Pentagon,  waste  that  \a 
simply  due  to  bad  management.  These 
examples,  totaled  together,  cost  our 
Nation  between  $30  billion  and  $100 
billion  each  year. 
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This  kind  6t  waste,  on  this  scale, 
cannot  be  toMrated.  It  hdps  drive  up 
our  defteit.  abd  it  denies  us  the  in- 
creased milit4ry  capability  that  this 
Nation  needd  This  kind  of  waste 
means  lew  tailks.  lem  ships,  lem  flitt- 
er aircraft  and  less  pay  fm*  our  mili- 
tary. 

I  commend  this  study  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagUM  for  several  rear 
sons.  It  Is  notlideologlcal.  and  it  is  not 
partisan.  It  is  a  compauHum  of  exam- 
ples drawn  hkan  sourcm  such  as  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  the  GAO.  past 
defense  off idils  of  both  part^ds  and 
the  Grace  Cortimlsslon.  It  dom  not  sd- 
drem  mHitaryi  compbnsatlon  or  retire- 
ment It  dom  hot  attack  spedflc  weap- 
ons systems  pr  recommend  dividve 
strategy  chadges.  Yet.  this  study  is 
still  able  to  identify  enormous  pcrten- 
tial  savings.  It  ought  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

There  are  f^  Americans.  I  believe, 
who  do  not  now  think  that  it  is  time  to 
get  tough  on  waste  and  mlsmiusge- 
ment  everywhere  in  our  government. 
This  study  Is  Ihir:  it  is  halaiirrrt;  and  it 
can  assist  aUiof  us  in  identifying  in 
one  basic  doo^ent  changm  that  can 
give  us  a  stBonger  defence  for  the 
money  we  spend. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  SptakiN. 

The  text  of  ithe  executive  summary 
follows: 


Wastbiii 
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"There  la 
deatructlon 
carelemln 
be  If  they 


about  preparlns  for 

to  be  man 

:  money  tban  they  would 

bulldlns  for  eonatnicttve 


—Tbe    late    Senator    Rtcbard    

former  chair.  Senate  Armed  Oervlcea  Com- 
mittee 

Scorea  of  oop^rtunltiea  eztat  for  euttlns 
billloni  of  doUttii  from  tbe  Defave  budget 
wtUumt  even 
protdema  of 
forelsnandi 

Tbe  publle- 
Oefenae  budsetl 
need  for  tbe 
Stratesic  Defe 
of  other  weapon  I 
on  hardware.^ 
esy  at  tbe  heart  I 
lyste  aeekint  to  i 


to  confront  the 
andUA 
r  policy, 
on  future  cute  In  the 
I  currently  focusaa  on  tbe 
mliaile.  tbe  "Star  Wars" 
Initlattve.  and  a  knc  bat 
,  Tbe  f ocoB  mutaiB 
1  military  policy  and  strat- 
revery  debate.  TiMae  ana- 
bOUana  of  doUara  from 
Oefenae  often  ajveiiook  waate  In  aeoraa  of 
non-etratesic  aiima.  Over  100  wdMoeu- 
mented  caaea  of  jwaste  tbrousb  faulty  prae- 
eai  and  procedare  are  praaented  In  tbia 
paper.  Tlila  la  not  a  paper  about  mUttary 
policy  or  mllltaiy  atratety.  Bbalastlon  of 
tbe  waste  illani*>i1  here  la  not  asan  aa  dl- 
mlnlahlns  ttaemiaBlan  of  tbe  military  or  le- 
dudns  ite  readweai  to  perform  tbat  mis- 
sion. In  fact.  Blaster  efficiency  and  efteo- 
tlveneaa  ytwyiW  actually  enhance  tbe  struc- 
ture and  capShniy  of  our  flsbttng  fCraea. 

A  wlde-iansing  compendium  of 
vlewB  on  tbe  broad  ranse  of  aHeoed  defe 
waste  and  potential  lavtaiss  baa  not  prevl- 


exlated.  For  dedsion-maberB  in  the 
and  Esecutive  Branch  of  tbe  Oov- 
aa  wdl  aa  for  eonoeiued  taidivld- 
uala  fton  a  wide  apectum  of  groopa  and  tai- 
tereata.aacb  a  eampendtam  would  aeem  ea- 
aentiaL  Allegstloaa  of  waate.  espedally  re- 
ported In  arnnrtala  In  defenae  apenrtlns.  are 
oomBMn  heartlhiea.  But  it  la  not  poaaiUe 
from  tbeae  repoita  to  know  Juat  bow  wlde- 
ipnad  the  waste  la.  The  attention  of  the 
media  and  Oongraarianal  ronmilttww  tends 
to  be  concentrated  on  tbe  more  spectacular 
and  rramplea  of  mlamanasement. 
la  siven  to  tbe  perslBtent  and 
taiatttutlonal  tateffldendea  tbat 
toaether  may  account  for  30  percent  or 
more  of  tbe  entire  defenae  budget  Defenae 
Department  officials  often  argue  that  waste 
is  oosBlns  to  Ucbt  becauae  of  thdr  own  vic- 
oroua  elf orta  to  root  It  out  Advocatea  of  a 
military  fear  tbat  attacks  on 

are  really  nothing  more  than  an 
attack  on  a  neoeaaaiy  military  buildup.  But 
other  pnponanto  of  a  stronger  "«**~^'  de- 
fenae effort  arc  egually  worried  4hat  oon- 
tinulng  with  "budncas  aa  uaual"  at  DOD 
win  praduoe  only  a  marginal  Increaae  tn 
VA  military  atrmcth  at  tbe  ooat  of  hun- 
dreds of  baUona  of  dollars.  This  paper  la 
dedicated  to  tbe  task  for  devdoping  a  mora 
oomprefaenalve  view  of  waste  tn  tbe  uA 
mmtary,  ao  tbat  future  ezpendituiea  mlaht 
better  be  directed  toward  achlevlns  military 


■  Pnpared  on  bebaU  of  the 
sineen'  BmtttkM  ^moetHOaa. 
Praktatt:  by  Ruttenbers. 
Dr.  Rutb  RutUnbeai.  pcindpal 
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IWa  paper  dtea  104  separate  DOD  prob- 
In  tbe  different  categoHea— waste  in 
tbe  praeuremant  prooeaa.  the  RAD  prooeas, 
operatlooa  and  *''**"**'isiM*f .  tbe  r  mini  rum 
tlon  system,  and  basic  management  Tbe 
104  itona  of  aUeged  annual  waste  range  In 
alse  fMn  gl  million  to  over  $16  baikm.  (See 
Table  BS-l  at  the  end  of  tbe  Executive 
Summary.)  The  laigeat  area  of  waste,  ae- 
oountlnc  for  40  to  00  percent  of  the  total, 
was  found  tn  the  procurement  prowaa  not 
wbleta  or  how  many  weapons  are  puiebaaed, 
but  rather  how  the  purdiaaes  are  made.  Al- 
lowing exeeadvdy  blisb  overhead  diargea  by 
oontractoci  ia  alone  aUeged  to  coot  VJB.  tax- 
payera  between  $S  billlan  and  $16  bOUon 
each  year.  Other  muttl-bUllon  dollar  prob- 
in  tbe  procurement  procem  Indude  tbe 
In  tbe  budgeting  and  proeuie- 
wbldi  leads  to  uneconomic 
(•tee,  the  lack  of  oost-consdous 
eaiiy  caab  outlaya  due  to 
paymente  to  oontracton.  tbe 
of  eonvetttiv*  Mddtaig,  and  theft  by 
mmtary  snd  contractor  personnel. 

A  aeeond  major  area  of  DOD  waate  la  tn 
tbe  RAO  proBBM.  While  over  $6  billlan  a 
year  of  aUeged  waste  waa  documented  from 
expert  aourcaa,  detaOa  about  the  RAD  proo- 
oaa  ate  largely  doaked  In  aecreey  for  nation- 
al aaeuitty  reaaoPi.  ao  that  careful  and  de- 
taaad  acrutlny  la  difficult  at  beat  While  na- 
tifloal  aeeurt^  certainly  requlrea  aome  ae- 
creey. many  have  argued  tbat  far  more  de- 
taOa  of  tbe  RAD  budget  ahould  be  open  to 
thepobbc 

Operatlona  and  maintenance  (OAIC)  is 
tbe  third  large  area  of  Defenae  apenrthig  for 
irtileh  data  on  waate  were  calculated— for 
ttesH  ranging  from  protdema  with  sntomatr 
ie  data  iimiiisalin  to  Inefficient  utfllaatlon 
of  depot  peraonnel  and  raaouroea  to  subd- 
dlea  for  Pentagon  executive  dining  rooma. 
Problema  In  Inventory  contnd,  maintenance 
liMifffc  lam  lea.  ««h  energy  management 
made  up  tbe  largeat  numl)en  of  OAIC  eatc- 
sorlea. 

Waate  tn  tlie  Defense  Department's  com- 
pwisatlon  aystem  waa  the  fourth  malor  area 
of  ralrnlatlnn   Becauae  any  alterations  In 
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tlie  oompenaatlon  system  would  likely  lie 
grandfatbered,  at  least  In  part  most  re- 
fonns  would  take  ten  to  twenty  years  to 
prodose  aubatantial  aavings.  Such  loiw- 
range  refotma  and  their  potential  aavingi 
are  not  Included  In  this  paper,  but  are  tbe 
subject  of  a  fortbooming  paper  on  reform  of 
tbe  milHary  eompenaatton  ayatem— a  paper 
wboae  priaury  focua  ia  military  retirement 
Tbe  itema  iWacumtd  tai  tbis  paper  are  sub- 
stantially smaller  ptoUems,  but  nonetheleaa 
aoooont  for  bundreik  of  mnMwn^  of  doUais 
wasted  each  year.  Tbeae  ttema  are  moatly 
concerned  wtth  compenaation  apart  from 
direct  aalary  payments. 

The  fifth  and  final  major  area  of  waate 
diacuaacd  la  basic  management  Tbe  four 
subareaa  of  focua  are  poor  conaoUdatlop  and 
eoonbnatlon  among,  tbe  aervloe  brandiea. 
problema  in  peraonnd  management  prob- 
lema with  the  msnsgeraent  of  tbe  IfUitary 
Health  Care  System,  and  other  problema  of 
baaie  management  Fifty-seven  aqwrate 
Itcma  are  induded  In  tbia  diapter. 

While  It  la  tempting  to  focua  on  tbe  very 
"larpe  tkfcct  ttema"  of  bondrMk  of  millions 
or  bmiona  of  dollars  par  year,  many  items 
1/10  to  1/100  tbat  acale  have  been  taiduded. 
A  $100  million  Item  of  waate^  for  example, 
may  be  very  easy  to  overlook  In  a  Defenae 
budget  of  $gra  baUon— lem  than  4/100  of  1 
pereent-yet  It  la  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
total  PTg4  budget  authority  of  the  Peace 
Coipa.  An  Important  leaaon  of  tbia  paper  on 
Defenae  waate  Is  tbat  what  may  easily  slip 
tbrouih  tbe  cracks  at  Defenae,  can  lie  very 
aubatantial  doUara  rdattve  to  other  aapecte 
of  tbe  federal  budget  Just  the  waste  tnm 
exoeadve  uae  of  alreraft  afterboniers,  and 
other  tneffldenem  in  alreraft  thruat  man- 
ageoaent  waate  — """g**  fud  eaeb  year  (over 
$410  million  worth)  to  fund  the  Sdiool 
Lunch  Program  fOr  nearly  one  year,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  snd  BSalth  Adsdalatra- 
tion  for  nearly  two  ysara,  the  Bureau  of  tbe 
Cenaua  for  more  tban  five  years,  or  the  fed- 
eral Pblr  Honatng  Program  for  gg  yeara— 
entire  agency  budgeto  «o*aced  by  an  iasue 
tbat  la  certainly  lem  than  exUeme  or  crtti- 
eal  to  mmtary  managers  of  sireraft  fud. 

Waste  In  this  report  baa  only  been  quanti- 
fied where  a  puUlahed  rwmnnalblf  aouroe 
exlated,  and  no  extrapolatlana  were  omde 
tram  waate  In  one  aeivb*  branch  to  poten- 
tial waate  in  another.  Wnry  «t*'Tnr^  baa 
to  rilmhiate  potential  overtap 
All  dollar  figurea  are  ex- 
aa  FTg4  doDais.  When  orlgbial 
aouree  saaterial  waa  exprtaatd  In  other  tban 
FTS4  doDars.  eatlmatfs  In  this  paper  were 
made  dtber  aa  an  extrapolation  fnm  a  pre- 
vious budget  year  or  by  using  the  Inflatflrs 
devdoped  and  need  by  the  Department  of 
Defenae.  (See  Appendtat  1  for  full  deeerlp- 
tfam  <rf  methodology.X 

One  ahould  not  read  thia  paper  witb  an 
expectation  of  undtaputed  accuracy.  One 
cannot  avoid  the  fact  tbat  few  detaUa.  if 
any,  tbat  are  preaented  in  ttala  paper  are 
devoid  of  oontrovetay.  Not  only  do  asefa  of 
tbe  104  Items  oontsln  potential  controvei- 
aial  aouroH  or  aasumptiona.  but  tbe  very 
prooem  of  wwnlilning  the  104  itcma  Into  a 
ain^  added  range  of  total  dollars  wasted  is 
even  more  oontroveralaL  Ivery  attempt  baa 
been  made  to  indude  the  taroadeat  range  of 
experta  and  political  paapeuUvea 
and  to  make  aasumptiona.  where  i 
in  aa  conaervattve  a  manner  aa  ia  reasonable. 

No  one  number  In  ttala  paper  abonid  be 
oonaldered  critical  tn  and  of  ttadf .  Jn  many 
histsnrwB  seveial  sources  for  sn  Individual 
item  are  dted.  providing  valuable  comparl- 
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■on  and  eontnat  inrichU  for  tbe  range  of 
AH  iHiwIwii  tawrebMB  doaiment- 
but  bcetuM  of  Um  eonplestty,  of  the 

each  number  eu  ■Iw  |»  eoMdered 
eontroventeL  In  afddlUan.  the  Oeftaee  De- 
pvtment  bee  pobUdjr  oooteited  many  of 
tbe  Items  and  madfle  numban  at  pMMwA 
crtttei.  In  aoow  eaaw  DOD  micht  aime  that 
an  Item  of  managwnent  aeCuany  aftacta 
mOttary  stiatenr.  and  that  arfUtary  not  eeo- 
UarattaH  are  the  prime  eoaeem. 

stodiw  bate  been  crtttctod  by  nan- 
pra>  analysU  aa  wea  The  INS  and  ItM 
piibltatloaa  of  the  nwMenfi  ntvate 
Sector  Bunrey  on  Coat  Control 
known  aa  the  Oiaee  OommliriOB)  fa 
pie.  have  been  wihlecited  to  banh 
by  many,  imdudinc  the 
Budget  OCfloe  and  the  UA  General  Ae- 
oountm  Ottlee.  The  foena  of  the 
fluBii^  be  OB  the  mamlve  rii 
nature  of  the  aOecad  waote.  not  on  any  one 
expert's  quantlflraHap  or  analyaiB  of  any 
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Many  i  <■><  liialnns  aan  be  drawn  tram  tbe 
104  asperate  Itesoa  of  DOD  waste  which  are 
reported  an  in  this  paper 

Wmte  la  massive  and  peiTaalw.  and  the 
rapid  growth  planned  Xif  the  current  Ad- 
mlnlstfatlaa  may  make  the 


I  elted  here  have  been  iden- 
tified and  studlsd  for  yaaia  by  a  number  of 
experts,  but  little  if  any 


The  eantrovaniea  over  which  weapon  sya- 
team  are  unnecessary  (and.  therefore,  waste- 
ful) grab  the  lieailliiiM  but  do  not  rspreesnt 
the  laiasst  waate  at  DCH>.  In  additlaa.  be- 
of  the  bov-wave  nature  of  Defc 


fftm 
which  recur 


to  achieve  than 
at  amnagement 
nuaUy. 
nw  Oongrsm  needs  to  review  the  Defense 
budget  In  a  unified  way  and  with  tts  own  an- 
alysts.* AB  pcweanassnt  itama  In  the  budget 
should  have  sssnslstnil  with  them,  at  mini- 
mum, the  0*M  and  parmnnd  compensa- 
tlon  ooets  of  iteam  pioenred  so  that  full  cost 
can  be  the  basis  for  ( 

While  DOD 
and  plans  far  end  ptoeurm  the  most  modem 
\  available,  it  has  sntl- 
I  and  software  systeam  and 
antiquated  rsssarch  laboratorlsa.  Its 


Rata 


I  are  virtually  unchanged  from  a  gen- 
oosetlBMs  a  century,  before. 
I  Is  needed  in  the  military  compen- 

I  but  It  must  be  baeed  on  oom- 

rsvlew  and  must  consider  tbe 
nphcatlans  of  such  reform  on 
fotoe  composition  and  the  armed  farces  in 
generaL  Other  Issum  iissilliii  oomprehen- 
stve  review  inchide  the  impact  on  the  VA. 
ueaaaaty  of  Defense  activities  affecting 
tfM.tiiMaiify  tianafer.  contracts  from  over- 
ssas  equipment  and  ports,  ailing  defense  in- 
dustrial base,  ineffldeneles  from  production 
bottlenecks,  etc 

Many  reforms  are  needed  at  DOD.  Some 
are  quite  incremental  in  nature:  others  rep- 
recent  radical  rhangw  from  past  practice. 
Some  can  be  aocompUshed  quickly  and  in- 


•Nom-^Wbil*  Um  OuiisiMi>n<>sl  MmIsM  Ottlee 
■aMMlly  dDM  •  eeaBpralMMlM  ravtow  ot  the  De- 
taac  Dapwtment  budset.  It  le  »  titmJHMM  iwritm 
■ad.  mm"""t  to  CBO  ftaff,  not,  Intended  to  be  an- 
■lyttaL 


temally.  othera  may  need  longer  pertods  for 
plementatlon  AM  10*  Jteam 
carry  with  them  taapUed  re- 
hangaa.  The  Depart- 
at  Defenaa  could  taiatitute  saany  re- 
forow  OB  iU  own.  through  moat  analyata  be- 
lieve that  Kxecttve  and  Lsglslatlve  branch 
will  also  be  nseeesary.  The  White 
and  Oongrsm  saay  have  to  take  the 
lead  with  DOD  OB  other  reformo. 

MaMMgessent  iuceuUvea  within  DOD 
shouM  change  to  emphasHe  cooperation 
rather  than  eoBBpetttlon  among  the  aervioe 
branehea.  After  aU.  a  large  part  of  the 
rataon  d'etre  oi  creating  the  Department  of 
Defenw  was  to  establiah  one  coordinated 
and  imlfled  administrative  canter  for  mili- 
tary actMty.  A  variety  of  etforU  to  apply 
the  concept  of  coordmation  should  be  pur- 

to  coneolidatf  activities  among  the 
■ervlee  branehea-activltlM  from  baae  ccn- 
tffliihitfir'  to  the  creation  of  one  military 
hiTtr**r^  aysteuL  Overlapping  duties  and  re- 
■pcnolblltiw  need  tv  be  ellmlnatert  where 
passible.  AttempU  should  be  made  to  reduce 
tatermrvioe  rivalry  and  should  taxflude 
aneonn  standardlaatlan  where  possible; 
Joint  management  in  base  support,  kigisttes. 
traiMport.  etc:  and  an  bacrease  in  tnteraerr- 
ioe  asalgiansnts.  DOD  employees  should 
fPfiHttmtn  oversight  relationships  with  DOD 
contractors,  and  avoid  the  tempting  role  of 
moopeetive  (poat-retirement)  finphnwe, 
Managers  who  effect  mvings  sbotild  be  able 
to  redaim  from  the  VB.  Treasury  a  portion 
of  those  savings  for  unbudgeted  DOD  pro- 
grams. The  atidlt  function  should  be  en- 
hanced, and  whlstleblowers  should  be  both 
protected  and  encouraged. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  modernising 
and  consolidating  DOD  Infwmatlon  sys- 
tems. One  cotnmnn  computer  language  and 
effective  hardware  Investment  polictas  are 
crMeaL  Date  which  are  not  critical  to  na- 
tUnal  security  interesU  diould  be  available 
to  outside  analysts. 

Stability  and  competition  for  procurement 
should  be  achieved.  In  order  to  increase  the 
economic  effldency  of  VA  weapons  pro- 
eursmsnt.  sdequate  production  ratea  are 
necessary.  Better  planning  through  multi- 
year  procurement  and  multi-year  budgeting 
as  wdl  as  weapon  standardiwtlon  (or  par- 
tial standardiaation)  should  be  utlliaed 
whenever  possible.  Competitkm  in  procure- 
ment Is  necessary  to  hone  down  overhead 
and  excem  faciUtlaa  capacity  among  con- 
tractors as  weO  as  to  ensure  lower  pclcm 
and  iaaproved  quality  of  weapons.  OonpeU- 
tlve  bidding,  dual  sourdng,  product  warran- 
tiea,  value  engineering  and  a  variety  of 
other  procedurm  are  neceamry  to  enhance 
the  competitive  procem. 

Tbe  primary  and  critical  function  of  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  Is  to  protect  and 
defend  the  natkmal  security  of  the  United 
Statea.  Review  and  reform  of  weapon  sys- 
tmt*.  tactical  and  strategic  programs,  de- 
ployment of  troops,  etc  are  the  fbst  priori- 
ty of  DOD  management  But  an  orvmiaa- 
tloo  spwMl«ig.  in  the  public  tnist,  himdreds 
of  MUlons  of  dollars  a  year,  and  allegedly 
wasting  a  large  percent  of  that  through 
manageoMnt  Ineffldences  must  make  man- 
agement ef  fldoicy  a  higher  and  mine 
Ing  priority. 
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DEFENSE  PROCUREMZailT 
REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OriWDIAllA 

ni  ram  house  of  RXPKBsnrrATZvcs 

Tue$day.  AprU  18. 1985 

•  ICr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  Aprfl  10.  1985 
into  the  ConraossioHAL  Rmcomo: 


What  Prealdent  Elsenhower  called  the 
"military  tndurtrial  complex,"  President 
Reagan  caDs  the  "arsenal  of  democracy."  To 
keep  it  going,  the  Pmtagon  spends  an  aver- 
age of  in  mJlllon  every  hour  of  every  day 
of  every  week.  At  its  best,  it  produces  mar- 
vels of  technology  that  aim  American  serv- 
kxmen  with  the  world's  finest  weapons.  At 
worst  it  prices  coffee  makers  at  $7,600  and 
toilet  seate  at  |«00.  It  Is  a  Uvelihood  for 
M.000  prime  contractors,  and  150,000  sUl>- 
contractors.  who  work  with  154  separate  ac- 
ooimtlng  systems.  7.500  pages  of  purchasing 
rules,  and  IH  million  new  contracts  each 
year. 

As  more  and  more  Hoosiers  demand  an 
end  to  defense  waste,  I  wonder. if  the  sys- 
tem's shortcomings  have  imdermined  the 
national  conaensus  to  rearm  America.  Criti- 
cisms of  the  way  the  Defeiwe  Department 
bivs  weapons  sre  easy  to  find: 

A  defense  inspector  general's  audit  last 
year  found  evidence  of  fraud  in  10%  of  216 
contracts. 

If  a  contractor  overcharges  the  Pentagon, 
the  caae  may  take  years.  BCeanwbile.  the 
contractor  suffers  no  penalties  unlem  fraud 
is  proved. 

niousands  of  companim  receive  defmse 
contracts,  but  Just  a  few  contracton  are 
dominant.  last  year  the  top  15  contractors 
recehred  over  40%  of  aU  contracts. 

Some  contractors  are  given  roit-f  ree  use 
of  over  910  billion  In  factories  and  equip- 
ment paid  for  by  the  government 

Tlw  Pentagon  insures  some  contractors 
against  their  own  negUgence  and  pays  for 
Inflation 

Staice  profits  rise  as  costs  increase,  there  Is 
little  inoentive  to  reduce  costs.  Tbe  Pente- 
gon  cushions  contractors  from  their  own 
errors.  One  company  underbid  other  compa- 
nies to  win  a  contract,  then  f oimd  it  bad  bid 
too  low.  The  company  argued  that  the 
Army  should  have  caught  the  mistake.  Tbe 
Pentagon  agreed  and  awarded  the  company 
$62,000.  This  happens  all  too  frequently. 

The  Pentagon  regularly  discovers  improp- 
eily  made  weapons.  Yet.  companies  that  do 
poorly  can  earn  as  much  or  more  then  those 
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building  first^ate  systems.  The  Air  Poroe 
paid  one  company  $1H  billion  for  new  air- 
craft wings  after  they  found  the  old  wind 
could  crack. 

Military  spfiiding  does  produee  Jobs,  ad- 
vance sdenoe  and  technology,  and  provide 
goods  and  services  vital  to  oar  defense.  It 
stirs  a  sense  of  patrtotian  in  amny  Ameri- 
cana. But  defenae  industries  also  make  big 
profits.  Profit  surveys  show  defense  contrac- 
tors enjoy  substantially  higher  returns  than 
other  manufacturers.  Their  top  executives 
and  emfdoyees  earn  far  better  than  average 
pay.  Cost  formulas  sometinMS  allow  these 
salaries  to  boost  a  contractor's  profits  stID 
further.  Moreover,  most  of  the  largest  de- 
fense companies,  taking  advantage  of  ac- 
cepted accounting  practices,  have  paid  little 
or  nothing  in  federal  income  taxes. 

Controlling  the  cost  and  quality  of 
weapon  is  hardly  a  new  problem.  Defenae 
secretaries  have  sou^t  ways  to  control 
costs,  with  unimpressive  results.  In  looking 
over  the  record  of  prociucmeut  problems  I 
■ometlmes  think  weapon  acquisition  is  man- 
agement-proof. 

A  numiier  of  steps  should  be  taken.  Untfl 
recently.  Congressional  oveniiht  has  been 
cursory  and  sporadic  More  must  be  done  to 
imderstand  what  works  and  what  doesnt  In 
weapons  acquisition,  Congrem  often  com- 
poimds  procurement  difficulties  by  canoel- 
izw  and  restricting  programa.  stretching  out 
fimding,  and  protecting  industries  in  mem- 
l>ers  districts.  We  deariy  need  the  best  msn- 
agement  advice  we  can  get  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Beleaguered  as  they  may  be  with 
other  matters  defense  secretartes  cant  dele- 
gate this  responsibility  to  deputies.  Top 
Pentagon  managers,  who  now  average  only 
two  or  three  years  on  the  Job,  have  to  be 
kept  longa-.  Defense  auditars  must  be  thor- 
oui^  snd  energetic  and  carry  the  authority 
to  command  attention  for  their  findings, 
amply  fixing  the  procedures  and  regula- 
tions of  defense  scqiiisitinn  Is  Insufficient. 
Top  poUtlcal  leaders.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent, must  motivate  the  enforcement  of  the 
system. 

The  Petitsgon  must  award  contracts  com- 
petitively, and  discourage  the  awarding  of 
oontracta  on  a  sole-source  basis.  Competi- 
tion saves  money  and  produom  reliable 
goods.  Por  too  long  the  defense  acquisitions 
procem  has  not  attracted  the  best  and  tbe 
teightest  defense  personneL  More  wnphssls 
must  be  placed  on  finding,  training,  and 
keeping  the  most  qualified  persons  for  man- 
agement careers  In  defense  procurement. 
Particular  attention  mtut  be  given  to  sssur- 
ing  that  quality  and  cost  contract  monitors 
are  skilled  and  oompetoit. 

Since  the  costs  of  weapons  systems  often 
escalate  because  of  unneoesssiy  changes 
during  devdopmcnt  and  production,  special 
efforts  must  be  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
these  chsnges.  Management  procedures 
must  alao  be  found  to  taaprove  cost  esti- 
mates for  weapons  systems.  Hie  Congress, 
the  Defense  Department,  and  the  defenae 
contracton  must  develop  a  healthier,  lem 
adversarial  relationshte.  Uniformed  officers 
will  always  want  the  best  snd  tbe  most  re- 
f^rMitam  of  oost,  but  Congrcm  must  insist  on 
cost  effectiveness.  The  Congrem  aixl  the 
Pentagon  must  review  the  pn^lts  of  defense 
contractors.  Certainly  the  rules  which  silow 
profit  tictn  his  costs  must  be  changed. 

Changing  the  way  the  Pentagon  buys 
weapons  will  be  tough.  The  problem  snd  the 
solution  can  be  Identified:  but  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  effective  reforms.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  weapons  acquisition  must  be 
substantially  Improved  snd  costs  drastically 
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with  Mm  and  weic  honcry  tai    hoiMes  are  lowted  (dose  tocetber  will    take  advantage  of  a  valuahle  natJonal 
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reduoed.  OUmtwIw.  tbe  iwbUc  and  the  Coo- 

I  win  ao  laager  Mpiiort  tbe  def enae  pro- 

,  ind  our  weurtty  will  nif f er. 

<aoaie  of  the  tafCto  In  thte  newiietter  were 

drawn   tnm  atUdtm  In   the   Washington 

9o>t.)9 


FREDRIC  DICKER  REPORTS 
FROM  THE  NICARAGUAN 
BORDER 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 


ATIVIS 


orasw 
m  THB  Houss  or 

Tuetdaw.  AprU  It.  IMS 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  there 
is  a  myth.  endleMly  repeated,  which 
hokk  that  the  Nlcaracuan  reaistance 
Ig  the  pawn  of  Somoaa's  loyal  soldiers. 
This  myth  cannot  explain  why  so 
many  f  omer  Sandinistas  are  now  with 
the  Contras.  not  flghtlnc  against 
them.  It  cannot  explain  the  defeetlim 
of  Sandtnista-trained  militiamen  to 
the  <qvosltlon.  It  cannot  explain  how 
the  Contra  force,  so  small  in  1979,  has 
grown  steadily  ever  since  (U.S.  aid  can 
supply  weapons  and  clothing,  but  it 
cannot  anpply  the  will  to  reslBt).  Nor 
can  this  myth  explain  the  large 
number  of  teenagers  in  the  Contra 
ranks.  And  yet  the  myth  persists. 

Please  allow  me  to  enter  into  the 
Raooao  this  dispatch  from  the  Central 
American  front  by  New  York  Post 
Journalist  Fredrlc  Dicker.  Its  discus- 
sion of  the  mmpositlCTi  of  the  resist- 
ance force  is  a  wmthy  one. 

IFnm  the  New  Tork  Poet.  Apr. ».  1985] 


Ok 

NlQUUOUAII 

On  TMB  Bamaumtm-Hicuuaauii 
The  auprcme  eoaunander  of  the  largeet 
■nny  tettUng  Nlcuagua'a  Mandst  dictaton 
was  clearty  angry,  and  I  want  niiiirlaed. 

CoL  fiuiqiie  Bermudei.  the  Sl-jrear-old 
buahy-eyeteowned  fathw  of  three,  could 
tick  off  painful  caaualty  figures  and  embar- 
I  aMliiflj  aUm  munltiooa  rtatlitlci  without 
emotion. 

Indeed,  he  aeeaied  quite  at  ease  wyktng 
by  randrllght  at  bli  hot,  dusty.  Jungle  tar- 
rounded,  mountain  citadel  called  taa  Vegaa, 
tbe  scream  of  Insects  and  Incessant  diorus 
In  tbe  background. 

But  when  Bermudei  was  asked  about  a 
charge  heard  all  too  often  these  days  In 
Washington,  In  the  halls  of  Cangrcss— that 
his  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Itaroe  (FDN) 
aimy  Is  fnmpnsfrt  of  "a  bunch  of  one-time 
backers  of  dictator  Anastaslo  Bomosa— his 
demeanor  rhangwl  quickly  to  anger. 

"It  Is  Bandtnlsta  propaganda  and  It  Is.  re- 
grettably, wkleapnad  In  the  United  States." 
said  Bemudet,  who  Is  partly  rrspnnslWe 
sinee  be  earned  his  officer's  rank  In  Somo- 
sa'sarmy. 

"Look,  of  my  54  commanders  only  11 
served  In  Sonwa's  army,  mostly  below  the 
rank  of  captain. 

"I  have  the  highest  rank  and  I  dldnt  fight 
In  the  <19V9)  revolutlan.  I  was  In  Washing- 
ton (as  the  Nlcaraguan  military  attache.) 

"I  think  the  aomoaa  regime  was  a  dassic 
of  the  Und.  with  a  high-degree  of  comip- 


were    abuses 
handled  the 


••Durihg    the    war    there 
agalBsr  the  poptilatlon 
war  very  badly. 
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"We're  not  trjrlng  to  restort  a  Somoaa- 
type  guveiunwnt.         ' 

"We  want  a  denoeratic  government  like 
that  In  the  Untted  States." 

Any  honest  obssrver— and  that  Includes 
members  of  Oongress— who  thinks  the  PDN 
army  is  r«wnpneBrt  of  Somoaa  thugs,  should 
spend  a  few  days  In  Bemudes'  camp,  as  I 
did. 

They'd  see  thousands  of  high-spirited  vol- 
unteer fluting  men.  W.9  percent  of  whom 
are  tough  campeslBO  peasants  with  no  past 
oonneetloas  to  Nlcaraguan  polltica,  much 
less  to  the  dictator  Somosa. 

But  few  Americans  much  less  congrsss 
men— have  gone  In  search  of  the  truth 
about  tbe  problems  which  are  destroying 
Nicaragua  and  threatening  all  of  Central 
America. 

And  sadly,  R  Isnt  only  the  myth  of  the 
^~-~*  fli^ter^  that  Is  being  perpetuated 
as  a  result. 

Tbe  highly-esqiioslve  Nlcaraguan  situation 
is  engulf ed  In  myths. 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  widespread 
publicity  given  allegations  of  civilian  atroc- 
ities committed  by  the  anU-SandlnlsU  fight- 
ers? 

An  fstlmsted  50.000  refugees  have  fled 
Sandlnista-oontrolled  Nicaragua— popula- 
tion three  million— to  Honduras. 

I  saw  thousands  of  them  here.  I  visited 
and  talked  with  doaens  of  them. 

Over  and  over  again,  tbe  stories  were  tbe 
same:  Sandinlsta  atrocities  Including  allega- 
tlons  of  murder  and  torture. 

Ttane  and  ttane  again,  I  asked  myself, 
"How  mueb  sense  does  It  take  to  realise  that 
people  run  away  from  brutality,  not  towards 
It" 

If  the  Sandinistas— or  for  that  matter,  the 
Cuban.  Bast  German.  Russian.  IHetnamese. 
Cambodian,  and  Chinsae  Communists— are 
so  terrific  why  Is  It  that  mllllwns  of  people 
always  want  to  get  away  fNm  them? 

Of  course,  there  have  been  atrocities  oom- 
mitted  by  the  anti-Sandlnlstas. 

But  they  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of 
remotely-based,  widely  scattered,  and  seml- 
autonoDous  fighting  groups  far  from  the 
cootnri  of  Bermudei  and  other  antl-Sandl- 
nlsta  Isaden  (four  separate  groups  are  bat- 
ting the  Sandinistas.) 

Bermudes  concedes  the  FDN  has  oonunlt- 
ted  atrocities  against  Nlcaraguan  civilians. 

But  be  tnsisU  they  are  isolated  IneklenU 
strongly  condemned  (in  at  least  one  case  by 
execution),  when  diseovered.  by  the  FDN. 

"It  Is  not  the  rule.  It  Is  the  exception. 

"As  a  matter  of  policy  we  see  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  as  the  base  of  our  support 
Without  them,  we  cant  survive." 

The  Sandinista  army,  by  contrast.  Is 
under  the  tron-flsted  control  of  disciplined 
communist  fanattas,  many  of  whom  are 
"volunteers"  from  Cuba.  South  America, 
and  eastern  Europe. 

When  the  Sandinlsta  Army  commits 
atrocities— as  It  did  when  it  murdered  hun- 
dreds of  Misqulto  Indians  cm  the  Atlantic 
Coast— It  Is  carrying  out  government 
policy.* 


SOVIET  BRUTALITY  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ovwcaaaAii 

nr  THB  HOV8I  or  SBranBrTATivBS 

Tuetday.  AprU  16. 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Sptaker, 
the  terrible  rape  of  Afghanistan  con- 
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tlnues  unabated.  As  the  Soviet  Union 
tries  to  annex  that  onoe-peaoeful 
country,  the  Soviet  military  is  now  tar- 
geting the  Afghan  people.  Innocent 
men.  women,  and  children  are  being 
murdered  in  cold  blood  as  Soviet  units 
sweep  through  wide  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, and  elimtnate  all  living  things  in 
those  areas.  Unbelievable  atrocities 
are  being  committed  on  a  dally  basis. 

When  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghani- 
stan in  December  1979.  the  Kremlin 
claimed  its  troops  had  been  taivlted  in 
by  the  Afghan  Government  in  (xder  to 
protect  that  country  from  so-called 
"Western  designs"  on  that  nation.  It  Is 
binrre  that  the  army  which  marched 
in  is  now  dfcimating  the  population  of 
that  country.  The  puppet  Afghan 
Government  and  its  Soviet  badurs  are 
reportedly  willing  to  klU  millions  of 
Afghans,  and  drive  others  into  refugee 
camps  in  Pakistan,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  fledgling  Communist  state. 

The  flee  world  watches  In  horror  as 
the  Soviets  turn  Afghanistan  Into  a 
captive  naticm  through  the  teute  ap- 
plication of  force.  Our  only  hope  is 
that  the  Afghan  flvedom  fighters  will 
succeed  in  winning  the  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  invaders  and  regain  control 
of  their  homeland. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  oinn- 
mend  the  following  article  detailing 
Soviet  atrocities  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  M,  1M5] 

Sovixr  Axaoemss  Aubosd— AraaAH 
i  DetAns  Buaauw,  Knmw 

(By  Joanne  Oauag) 
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Soviet  troops  last  week  burned  more  than 
a  doaen  remote  villages  In  Afghanistan, 
killed  most  of  their  inhaMtanto  and  booby- 
trapped  many  of  tbe  bodies,  aooording  to  a 
report  allegedly  from  the  scene. 

A  State  Department  offkdal  said  the 
report  "Is  probably  true,  although  we  have 
no  Independent  confirmation."  The  report 
was  quoted  yesterday  by  the  conservative 
Committee  for  a  Free  Afghanistan 

Committee  spokesman  Steven  Nimets  said 
a  man,  Muhammad  OuL  M.  appeared  In  Pe- 
shawar, Pakistan,  nnirsday  claiming  to 
have  survived  an  attack  Mardi  17  on  bis  vil- 
lage of  Chlnar  In  the  Durtoaba  subdistrlet  of 
Nangahar  province  In  southern  Afghani- 
stan. 

"He  said  the  Soviet  troops  attacked  at  • 
ajn.  In  full  force,  killing  every  living  thing. 
This  also  happened  to  14  or  15  other  vil- 
lages around  Chlnar,"  Ntaaeta  said.  Oul  said 
that  In  one  IncMent  53  women  and  ehO- 
dren  tried  to  hide  on  a  rooftop  but  were 
spotted  and  burned  to  death  when  the 
house  caught  fire,  IHmeta  said. 

"He  said  the  SovleU  came  In  with  large 
packs  on  their  backs  snd  sprayed  a  yellow 
substance  Into  all  the  homes.  Ignited  the 
substance  and  burned  everything."  Nimets 


Bodies  were  later  diainfmbeied  and  booby- 
trapped,  and  the  area  was  mined,  Oul  was 
quoted  as  saying.  He  reported  that  an 
Afghan  who  went  with  him  to  investigate 
tbe  scene  was  killed  as  one  of  the  bodies  ex- 


come  to  Peshawar  to 
for  his  family,  who 


NimeU  said  Oul 
obtain  food  and 


with  him  and  were 
the  mountatna.    j 

Nimets  said  Oul  oould  not  supply 
of  Soviet  troops  or  of  the  total 
talked  only  reluctantly  to 
executive  directot  of  the 
visiting  Peshawat.  sad  to  an 
Journalist  there  wtao  taped  the 


in 


whole 


THE  ENCRYfnON  OF  8ATBL- 
UTE  TELCVISION  PROGRAM- 
MING 


HON.  JUDD  GREGG 


XNTRBROtWg  or 

mcMfa^,  Avrtt  It.  IMf 


•  Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  I^eaker,  an 
March  27. 1  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Remvoent^ttves  laglihiWon  to 
amend  the  Cemmunlcatkms  Act  of 
19S4.  with  re«cet  to  the  encryption  of 
satellite  televtebn  mogrammlng. 

The  purpow  M  HJl.  1769  is  to  foster 
the  more  widmnread  avaOalilllty  of 
television  proframmlng  transmitted 
by  sateUlte.  Tteleglslatlnn  is  designed 
to  complement  the  "satdllte  tdevision 
vietring  rights^  amendments  to  the 
Communlci^o^e  Act  of  1994.  which 
resulted  from  ivovlslons  of  the  recent- 
ly enacted  Oable  Conmunicatlons 
Policy  Act  of  t984-Cable  Act;  Public 
Law  98-549  sl0Md  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  oil  October  tO.  1994. 

Section  S  of  {that  act  amnnded  the 
Communleatiotts  Act  of  1914  to  make 
it  crystal  elew^that  individual  home 
Earth  station  flewers  of  unencrypted 
satellite  signals  are  not  in  violation  of 
provisions  of  me  Communkatlons  AtL 
In  order  to  a#old  frustration  of  the 
CongresT  desiie  to  enoouxaae  wide- 
spread public  socess  to  satellite  televi- 
sion progiamniing.  further  legislation 
is  immediately  beeded.  A  review  of  the 
developm«its  to  the  deUvery  of  video 
services  to  American  hones  eryitallaes 
the  need  for  this  immediate  actkm. 

When  television  was  flnt  Introduced 
in  the  late  1940's.  it  was  centered  in 
the  Naticm's  u^ban  capitals.  As  televi- 
sion became  miore  popular.  It  reached 
out  for  smalleri  popu]i|tlon  centers  and 
was  thought  tci  have  potential  to  serve 
rural  America.!  But  the  economics  of 
television  cv>er»tlon  prevented  It  from 
adequately  seriing  rural  America.  Tel- 
evision revenues  depoid  on  advertising 
revenues  andi  advertising  revenues 
depend  on  sertice  to  the  largest  audi- 
ence pos^e. .  Over-the-air  broadcast 
television  has  not  been  profitable  in 
areas  with  spaise  population. 

With  the  19|0's  came  the  advent  of 
cable  televlsldn.  Although  bom  in 
smaller  commimities,  cable  television 
could  not  fulffll  its  potential  for  rural 
America  and  |t  quickly  gravitated  to 
densely  popuUted  areas.  Hie  econom- 
ics of  cable  television  operation,  which 
center  on  the  Ikying  of  coaxial  cable  to 
carry  television  signals,  dictate  that 
systems  serviag  communities  where 
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houMB  are  located  idooe  together  wHl 
be  tbe  moat  profitable.  For  most  cable 
teievWon  gystems,  the  cost  of  laying 
cable  In  areas  wh^e  houses  are  far 
apart  Is  prahlUttve.  Theretan.  the 
advent  and  ptoHf eratkm  of  cable  tele- 
visian  systems  stfll  left  the  rural  dwell- 
er ^itwnfr*T»«'*'f— ^  from  the  benefits 
of  dev<da|iments  in  communications 
technology  irtilch  were  being  movlded 
to  the  MUlon's  other  dtlsens. 

•nie  beginning  of  the  1980's  wit- 
nessed the  devdopment  of  another 
tedmology  which  had  the  potential  to 
provide  Americans  with  television  pro- 
granmlng:  home  satellite  Earth  sta- 
tions. For  the  first  time  since  the  be- 
gtaulnc  of  the  age  of  television,  a 
home  delivery  system  was  developed 
whldi  did  not  rely  for  its  profitability 
(m  serving  densely  populated  areas.  In 
this  retaxi.  satellite  Earth  stations  are 
unique  amongst  the  various  technol- 
ogies that  had  the  potential  to  deliver 
television  programming  directly  to  the 
home.  By  receiving  televisicni  signals 
from  satellites  which  blanket  the  con- 
tinental United  States  with  their  oov- 
oage.  home  satellite  Earth  stations 
provide  a  major  benefit  by  serving 
America's  rural  population  as  effec- 
tively and  as  efficiently  as  they  can 
serve  Americans  in  suburban  and 
urban  oentm.  The  home  satellite 
Earth  station  industry  is  establishing 
equality  for  rural  viewers  with  their 
more  urban  countoparts.  A  basic 
home  satellite  Earth  station  system 
can  be  purchased  today  for  less  than 
$2,000.  It  is  a  technology  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  many  of  those 
rural  Americans  who  for  so  long  have 
been  diaenfivnchised  from  television 
programming  service. 

A  testammt  to  the  reality  of  rural 
television  delivery  is  that  in  4  years 
more  than  1  million  home  satellite 
Earth  station  receiving  systems  have 
been  installed  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  industry  estimates  that 
nunv  than  60.000  of  these  systems  are 
currently  being  shipped  each  month 
by  manufacturers.  Moreover,  this  is 
laigdy  an  American  manufacturing 
and  distribution  enterprise;  the  <mly 
one  at  the  consumer  electnmlcs  indus- 
tries which  remains  predominantly 
American. 

As  the  final  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury draw  to  a  dose,  there  are  still  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  unable  to 
recdve  adequate  over-the-air  televi- 
sion service;  millions  more  that  do  not 
receive  basic  broadcast  transmissions 
via  cable,  let  alone  satellite  services; 
^iwi  gtUl  millions  more  receive  pro- 
gramming that  is  technically  inferior. 
By  and  large,  these  Americans  residing 
in  the  more  rural  areas  of  the  country 
have  too  long  been  the  subject  of  irra- 
tional discrimination  in  the  receipt  of 
television  programming. 

Satellite  transmissions  which  result 
from  the  use  of  scarce  orbital  satellite 
positions  and  scarce  public  spectrum 
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take  advantage  of  a  valuable  national 
resource.  Ptor  the  last  4  years  rural 
Amerlrans  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
educational,  inf ormatknal,  and  enter- 
tainment programming.  Hie  public 
benefit  that  this  programming  pro- 
vides to  rural  Americans  must  be  pre- 
served. Last  year's  action  by  the  Con- 
gress (Public  Law  98-549)  in  clarifying 
that  home  use  of  satellite  Earth  sta^ 
tlons  is  legal  was  an  attempt  to  ensure 
that  this  technology  wfll  continue  to 
serve  rural  and  other  Americans. 

But  several  satellite  subscription 
services  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  scramble  satellite  television  sig- 
nals. The  scrambling  of  satellite  sig- 
nals can  permit  the  withholding  of  re- 
ception of  such  signals  from  Earth  sta- 
tion owners.  TO  date,  there  has  been 
no  definite  commitment  by  satellite 
distributors  of  motion  pictures  to  pro- 
vide dtau  ambling  equipment  or  view- 
ing TightM  to  Earth  station  owners.  Im- 
mediate encryption  may  likely  foster 
the  selecttve  distribution  of  television 
programming  to  elite  groups  based  <m 
their  geographic  location,  economic 
status,  affiliation  with  a  cable  system 
or  any  numbCT  of  criteria  which  wiU 
result  in  the  withholding  of  service  to 
rural  and  other  Americans.  At  a  time 
whoi  rural  America  is  fina&y  emerg- 
ing from  the  dark  ages  of  television 
aervUx.  encryptloQ  of  television  pro- 
gramming threatens  to  banish  rural 
America  once  ag«in  to  the  outer  limits. 
Such  a  result  wiU  not  serve  the  public 
interest  and  wfll  not  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  Americans. 

Sectiim  705(bX2)  of  the  Commimicar 
tlons  Act  was  recently  enacted  by  the 
98th  Cinigress  to  relieve  possible  in- 
equities in  the  provlskm  of  program- 
ming services  to  satellite  Earth  station 
users.  These  provisions  provide  incen- 
tives and  encourage  the  development 
of  program  viewing  agreements  for  un- 
scrambled ■«g"«'«  Scrambling  by  pro- 
gram distributors,  ccmiing  right  <m  the 
heels  of  the  adoptkm  of  this  national 
policy,  thwarts  the  omgressional  in- 
toitlon  that  fairly  negotiated  maricet- 
plaoe  agreements  can  ensure  the 
public  interest  in  widespread  satellite 
television  programming  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

One  distributor  has  announced  its 
intentkm  to  scramble  in  the  near 
future  and  has  indicated  that  it  plans 
to  give  cable  operators  ezdushre  righto 
to  maritet  scrambled  signals  to  Earth 
station  users  in  franchised  cable  areas. 
Such  a  plan  would  discriminate 
against  Earth  station  dealers  nation- 
wide and  ag^nst  Earth  station  users 
who  would  be  forced  to  deal  through 
the  local  cable  operator  which  already 
has  a  local  franchised  monopoly.  This 
would  f oredose  cbmpetitimi  between 
Earth  station  dealers  and  cable  opera- 
tors. Recently,  the  same  satellite  tele- 
vision programmer  announced  plans  to 
force  most  satellite  master  antenna 
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syitenu  {8ICATV1.  which  aenre  multi- 
unit  dwelUiics  within  calrie  franchlMd 
ureas,  to  purchaw  the  procram  servloe 
front  the  cable  operator  instead  of  di- 
rectly fron  the  procraouner.  Such  dis- 
tribution systems  dtsoourace  oompeti- 
tion  to  the  local  cable  opomtion  and 
can  keep  prices  artificially  high  for 
mjMiiinfrs.  The  method  the  program- 
mer will  use  to  enforce  the  distribu- 
tion system  is  the  withholdlnc  of  de- 
coders from  customers  it  does  not 
desire  to  serve. 

Scramldinc  of  signals  is  not  Justified 
at  this  time  to  deter  unauthorised 
commercial  use  of  satellite  cable  pro- 
gramming. The  sanctions  in  section 
708(d)  of  the  Communications  Act 
which  were  also  .newly  enacted  by 
Congress  in  the  Cable  Act.  provide 
siAstantial  penalties  for  unautlualaed 
commercial  use  of  satellite  television 
programming— up  to  $50,000  in  dam- 
age! plus  criminal  sanetiiMis.  In  fact  a 
coalition  of  cable  companifs.  program- 
mers and  distributiMs  [COST]  was  re- 
cently formed  to  ferret  out  unauthor- 
ised commercial  users  and  it  has  fOed 
many  legal  actions  nationwide,  several 
of  which  have  already  been  suooessfuL 
The  Judicial  remedies  now  provided  in 
the  Communications  Act  appear  to 
provide  a  more  than  adequate  system 
of  remedies  to  aggrieved  parties. 
Tlierefore.  particularly  at  this  Junc- 
.timi.  when  home  Earth  station  users 
are  not  assured  a  right  of  access  to  sat- 
ellite programming,  scrambling  is  un- 
necessary tor  protection  in  the  com- 
mercial arena- 
Scrambling  at  this  time  would  give 
programmers  the  capaMllty  to  Impose 
dtocrimlnatory  distribution  systems 
and  frustrate  the  development  of  mar- 
k^plaee  negotiated  distributor- 
viewer/private  viewing  agreements 
which  may  more  effectively  ensure 
compensation  to  the  distributor  for 
the  viewer's  use  of  its  programming. 
The  19M  CaUe  Act.  for  the  first  time, 
put  into  place  a  framework  whereby 
fair  marke^lace  agreements  can  be 
negotiated.  A  moratorium  on  scram- 
t41ng  will  give  these  processes  an  op- 
portunlky  to  devekq*. 

AH  Ihdieations  are  that  Immediate 
fTfrnMUtg  may  lead  to  the  withhold- 
ing of  satellite  cable  programming 
troin  rural  iiome  Earth  station  users. 
There  is  no  plan  in  place  that  wiU 
ensure  continued  access  to  services 
that  intend  to  scramble  their  signals. 
An  executive  of  one  satellite  program 
distrtbut<M>  recently  stated  that 
"slowly  but  surely  the  sky  wiU  go 
dark."  Thus,  the  Mil  I  am  introducing 
today  ensures  continued  access  of 
rural  families  to  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
gramming by  mohiblting  scrambling 
for  a  period  of  time. 

Karth  station  users  now  receive  sat- 
ellite programming  without  charge. 
Immediate  encryption  would  radically 
afaange  the  situation  for  rural  viewers 
#fao  are  finally  receiving  access  to  tel- 
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evision.  Purchasing  an  Earth  station  is 
still  a  major  investment  for  most  rural 
families.  A  denial  of  access  to  pro- 
gramming, or  the  impositlfm  of  unrea- 
sonable pajfment  requirements  on 
such  families,  may  likely  make  televi- 
sion programming  once  again  unavaU- 
able  to  these  families  if  scrambling  is 
permitted  at  this  time.  Pay  television 
programmers  are  reoeivlBg  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  revalues  and  prof- 
its from  the  use  of  the  airwaves.  They 
do  this  without  regulation  and  with- 
out the  requtrentent  of  public  respcm- 
sibility  that  pertains  to  broadcasters 
and  others  that  rule  the  airwaves.  The 
national  public  interest  mandates  that 
rural  Americans  finally  get  their  fair 
share  of  television  mogrammlng. 

Our  1084  legislation  was  supposed  to 
ensure  viewing  rights  and  Congress 
now  needs  to  protect  these  ri^ts.  The 
moratorium  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  pursue  substantive  legislatkm  en- 
suring that  the  right  of  all  dtiaens  to 
Earth  station  technology  is  not 
eroded.  It  will  also  give  the  maricet- 
place  a  chance  to  woric  If  signals  are 
to  be  scrambled,  we  want  to  know  that 
there  will  be  access  to  these  signals  on 
a  fair  and  reasonable  basis.  We  do  not 
have  any  such  assurances  thus  far. 
Therefore.  I  call  upcm  the  Congress  to 
take  immediate  action  to  prevent 
arramhllng  for  a  3-year  period  of  time 
to  allow  a  prop»  marketplace  to  de- 
velop or  for  CMigressianal  oversight  to 
take  its  proper  course.  Unless  we  are 
vigilant,  a  cartel-like  operation  con- 
trolling access  and  prices  could  emerge 
to  the  detriment  of  ctMnpetltion  and 
the  rights  of  the  viewing  public.* 
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AMTRAK  SHUTDOWN  liAKES  NO 
SENSE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


m  THE  RousB  or  1 
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Tmudav,  Apra  It,  lUS 

•  Mr.  P1X>RIO.  llr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  funding  for  Amtrak.  This 
would  result  in  the  shutdown  of  Am- 
trak's  passenger  sarvioe  throughout 
the  Nation 

This  proposal  makes  no  sense. 
Amtrak  is  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  infrastructure. 
Indeed,  the  proposal  could  cost  more 
than  it  would  save,  as  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  38.  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  potots  out. 
AMTaAX  WouLB  Cost  Moss  To  Shvt  Down 

(By  Oeone  Bradford) 
As  federal  budget-slssberi  swoop  through 
the  oountiy  with  their  tndiKrtiBlnate 
■wordt  drawn,  anythlns  not  nailed  down  to  s 
csndidste  for  the  Junk  pile— eapedaUy 
Amtrak.  Then  have  been  wveral  edttorlato 
plesdtnc  for  clemency  to  Amtrak  becsuie  of 
the  valid  need  for  a  balsnced  transportstion 
■ystem.  But  thto  to  only  a  anaU  part  of  the 
■tory. 


Amtrakt  multiple  opponents  want  to  end 
It  by  eliminating  the  entira  ttS4  million 
annual  lubeidy.  They  Juetlfy  thto  by  raylnc 
that  Amtrak  to  merely  a  luxury  for  the 
middle  eiam  and  wealthy.  They  also  set  as  If 
removtnt  the  Amtrak  subsidy  will  actually 
cut  the  deftdt  by  t«M  mllUoa  and  not  cause 
hantohip  for  mostiwople.  These  exeuees  for 
axlnc  the  pam>ns*r  raO  system  an  Just  fac- 
tually tneorrect. 

The  most  Important  fallacy  to  correct  to 
the  asnimptlon  that  dtoeontlnuinc  Amtrak's 
$6M  million  subsidy  wm  cut  the  defldt  by 
that  amount.  This.  In  fact,  to  the  basta  of 
the  whole  Amtrak-klUInc  pcoposaL 

The  truth  to  that  Amtiak.  according  to 
the  1971  statute  that  created  the  passenger 
carrier,  to  locked  Into  labor  prote^lcn  pay- 
ments for  employees  laid  off  when  rail  serv- 
ice to  dtocontlnued.  Thus  Amtiak.  or  the 
government,  must  cootinue  to  pay  these  em- 
ployees a  portion  of  prior  salaries  for  up  to 
sixyears. 

Because  Amtrak  operatlaas  employ  over 
36.000  people,  4.300  Indirectly  through 
other  raOroads,  these  labor  protection  pay- 
ments In  the  first  year  alone  an  estlmaied, 
by  Amtrak  president  Orahaal  Claytor,  to  be 
between  $000  mlDlan  and  $800  mHUon— pos- 
sibly more  than  the  full  |M4  miUioB  subsi- 
dy. Over  six  jrean,  the  cost  would  be  about 
•XlbOlkm. 

Thus  the  taxpayen  could  either  pay  $684 
million  next  year  for  a  nationwide  passage 
rail  system,  or  they  could  cut  out  that  subsi- 
dy, and  Instead  pay  at  least  that  amount  for 
35,000  people  to  do  nothing.  Bven  the  most 
ardent  Amtrak  opponent  would  rather  have 
hto  tax  money  pay  people  to  run  trains  than 
have  It  pay  people  to  do  notUng. 

President  Reagan,  Budget  Director  David 
A.  Stockman,  el  aL.  say  that  trains  do  not 
provide  an  essential  service,  but  an  luxuries 
for  the  rich  and  Biiddle  dass.  NObody  who 
ever  walked,  at  night,  throuili  the  paassn- 
ger  coaches  of  the  Crescent  to  New  Orleans, 
the  BUver  Star  to  norida,  or  Broadway  lim- 
ited to  Chleaso  could  convince  me  that 
those  were  the  rich  and  middle  dass 
sprawled  across  seats,  trying  to  keep  the 
Uds  auiet.  and  shifting  aroqpd  while  at- 
tempting to  sleep  unto  thdr  luxurious  ar- 
rtvato  at  3:30  ajn.  in  Charlotte.  M.C..  or  3:51 
ajn.  in  Canton.  Ohio. 

What  about  providing  an  essential  servicer 
It  to  true  that  living  In  a  major  dty  we  can 
fly  easily  to  Waehington  or  Chicago,  or 
from  Chicago  to  San  Vrandsoo.  But  anyone 
who  ever  lodud  at  Amtrak's  national  time- 
table will  be  amsaed  at  the  plethora  of 
small  commnnltiss  strung  out  alone  the 
Amtrak  route  llneb. 

For  these  relatively  isolated  places  all  over 
the  country  with  little  or  no  air  and  bus 
connectiaos.  Amtrak  to  the  vital  link  to  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  along  the  routes. 
For  example,  the  California  Zephyr  to  not 
Just  carrying  people  between  Its  endpolnts. 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  It  to  simulta- 
neously transporting  plain  folks— not  Just 
the  rich— between  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  and  Chi- 
cago, or  between  llcCook  aiid  Omaha.  Neb., 
or  between  Helper,  Utah,  and  Salt  Lake 
aty. 

The  same  comparison  can  be  made  on  any 
of  Amtrak's  long  distance  routes.  Bat  then 
Stockman  has  probably  never  found  himself 
alone  In  Hinton.  W.Va..  trying  to  get  back  to 
Washington.  If  he  did,  he  would  gratefully 
accept  a  ride  on  the  Cardinal  and  watch  the 
beautiful  West  Virginia  countryside  glide 
by. 

Those  who  want  Amtrak  out  believe  that 
they  can  delude  the  country  into  thfaMny 
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they  are  saving  money  and  not 
many  people  harddtlp.  Indeed.  It  may  not 
pose  a  turdship  lor  Reagan  or  Siorlnaan. 
but  the  30  million  Americans  who  rode 
Amtrak  last  year  [cannot  be  written  off  so 
easily.  Many  of  them  had  no  car  or  couldnt 
afford  to  fly.  and, some  Just  didnt  want  to 
fly. 

Reagan's  quoted  subsidy  of  $M  per  pas- 
senger was  obtalnM  by  dividing  the  30  mil- 
Uon  riden  Into  tM  $M4  mOUon  sitaldy. 

The  figure,  howler,  to  misleading.  Actual- 
ly, paisfngrri  traveling  longer  dtotanoes  are 
more  hItfUy  subodlzed  than  those  going 
smaller  distances.  jThe  lower-incone  i^aassn- 
sers.  who  generaly  travel  further,  are  thus 
receiving  more  itibsldy  than  the  higher 
income  short-haul  riders.  Thto  to  only  fair, 
but  Reagan  merely  quoted  the  average  of 
$34  without  reall^ag  that  the  poorer  travd- 
^n  benefit  more  taan  others. 

Air  and  highway  congestion  wiU  increase 
if  Amtrak  shuU  gown.  The  atkninistrattve 
oosU  of  shutting  down  stations  and  dispos- 
ing of  a  vast  "estate".would  be  horrendous, 
especially  after  ii^vestlng  ov^  $3  bimanin 
Improving  the  NoDtheast  Corridor  alone. 

Once  abaoboned  tlie  cost  of  rsacttvating  a 
raU  system  would  be  prohibitive.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, accordlig  to  Tom  Wicker  in  the 
New  York  Timeo.jthe  United  States,  "once 
boasting  the  most  extensive  transportation 
network  anywho*.  wiU  become  the  only 
nation  in  the  devdoped  world  without  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system."  I  might  also 
add  that  we  would  also  be  the  only  natkm 
willing  to  pay  $3.1|bllUon  for  the  privilege  <rf 
adUevlng  Uukt  status. 

lOeorge  BmgfiPd  U  a  phmtatan  and 
travel  writer  tpeetolizlng  in  rail  traosL/a 


ADBaNISTRATION  STATEMENTS 
ON  NICARAGUA 


HON.  MidlAEL  D.  BARNES 

OfilCAXTUlim 

uf  TBS  Housg  OP  BSPKBgaranvaB 
Tue$da%  Aprtl  IS,  1985 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  accused  his  critics  in 
the  Congress  and  elsewhere  of  being 
victilns  of  a  di^nf  oimatlon  rampaign 
But.  Judging  fiun  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  disinf otma- 
tion  is  coming!  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

Among  the  pc|taits  made  in  the  Times 
report  are  the  following: 

The  admlnlsltation  claims  that  Ni- 
caragua's "war  machine"  dwarfs  the 
forces  of  all  jtheir  neighboia  com- 
bined." In  faet^  according  to  the  De- 
fense Departmdnt's  own  data,  the  Sal- 
vadoran  and  Gtuatemalan  armies  are 
nearty  as  large  as  Nicaragua's,  and  the 
other  Central  American  aimtoa  com- 
bined are  far  l4rger  than  Nicaragua's. 

Dtspltt  frequent  administration 
claims  to  the  contrary,  administration 
officials  privatdly  admit  that  they  do 
not  beUeve  Niiangua  has  any  inten- 
tion of  attackink  its  neighbors. 

The  adminisqration  claims  that  the 
Sandlnlsta  mffltaiy  buildup  began 
before  the  UJi-supported  Oootra  at- 
tacks, and  therefore  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  UJ3.  hostility.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Dtputaiait. 
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shipments  of  heavy  Soviet-made  arms 
to  Nicaragua  began  after  the  Contra 
attacka  started.  Also,  the  Sandinistas 
announced  the  creation  of  a  large  mOi- 
tla  only  Miter  67  Nicaraguan  soldien 
had  been  killed  by  the  rebels. 

Dmptte  frequent  administration 
daims  that  Nicaragua's  feais  of  an 
American  invasiim  are  entirely  self -in- 
duced, in  fact  Defense  Department 
docummts  and  statonents  by  UJS.  of- 
ficials demonstrate  that  it  is  U.S. 
poyey  to  create  Nicaraguan  fear  of  an 
invasiOB. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  pursuing  a  "revolution 
without  Crontiers."  But  the  State  De- 
partinent  has  conceded  that  it  does 
not^  know  of  any  Sandlnlsta  official 
who  ever  made  such  a  statement. 

Administration  officials  concede 
that  mcaragna  doea  not  in  fact  have 
the  capability  to  attack  Hondiuas. 
since  Nicaraguan  tanks  would  be  de- 
fenseless against  modem  sntitsnk 
weaponry  and  the  Hooduran  air  force. 

In  his  speeches.  Vice  President  Bush 
likes  to  di^lay  a  Nicaraguan  stamp 
with  a  picture  of  Kaii  Marx  on  it. 
What  he  does  not  say  is  that  this 
stamp  is  part  of  a  series  depicting  im- 
portant figures  in  history,  including 
George  Washington  and  Pope  John 
Pauin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  share  serious 
and  legitimate  concerns  about  Nicara- 
gua. But  we  also  ought  to  share  some 
decent  regpect  for  the  truth  in  our  po- 
litical discourse.  The  House  will  short- 
ly vote  on  the  President's  request  for 
renewed  funding  tor  the  Contras.  To 
help  my  oolletgues  determine  their  po- 
sition on  that  request  on  the  basis  of 
facts  and  not  disinformation.  I  Include 
the  entire  New  York  Times  article  at 
thispcrtnt. 

[From  the  New  Yotk.  Times.  March  30. 

1005] 
NKsasousii  AaiiT:  "Wax  MAcnnn"  OB 
t  OP  A  Bssisosn  NAnoa? 


(By  Joel  Brinldey) 

WAsausmMi.- The  threat  that  Nicara- 
gua's Army  may  pose  to  other  Central 
American  countries  has  beomie  a  central 
Issue  in  the  debate  over  renewed  United 
States  nnmwu>inf  for  the  rebeto  fighting  to 
topple  the  Government 

•nie  Admintoteatlon  says  the  army  to  a 
Juggonaut.  far  larger  than  the  other  Cen- 
tral Anerlcan  militaries  and  poised  to 
attack  its  nelgbban.  But  DemocrtU  in  Con- 
gress and  some  offielato  In  the  Administra- 
tion say  tiiey  believe  the  White  House  has 
overstated  its  case. 

At  tlw  same  time,  however,  even  many  of 
the  Administration's  critics  sgree  with  two 
of  PresideDt  Reagan's  other  major  concerns 
about  Nicaragua:  that  many  SandlntoU 
Umliin  are  Marxlst-Lenlntots  and  that  they 
have  aided  XI  Salvador's  leftist  guerrillas. 


RxAOAa  SiBS  A  "Wab  MACHmx" 
Mr.  Reagan  has  accused  the  Ntearsguans 
of  bunding  "a  war  machine"  that  "dwarfs 
the  forces  of  all  their  neli^bora  combined." 
In  Fetamary.  Vice  President  Bush  belltUed 
"some  who  still  Insist"  that  "these  Marxists 
have  no  extraterritorial  ambitions." 
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In  iirterviews  with  more  than  two  doaen 
offldato  In  the  White  House,  the  Defense 
and  State  Departments.  Congreas  and  pri- 
vate organisations  Involved  with  Central 
American  affairs,  tliese  were  some  of  the 
main  findings: 

The  Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  regular 
armies,  with  48,000  and  40.000  troops,  are 
each  nearly  as  Isrge  as  the  Nicsraguan 
Army,  which  has  40,000  resular  troops  and 
another  30.000  militia  memben  on  active 
duty,  according  to  Defense  Dqiartment  fig- 
ures. When  sH  the  other  Central  American 
armies  are  combined,  they  are  far  larger 
than  Nicaragua's.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
army  troops  and  militia  are  lumped  togeth- 
er, Nicaragua's  military  forces  sre  larger 
than  those  of  sny  other  Central  American 
country,  althoo^  Guatemala  datans  to 
have  a  900.000-member  Rural  Civil  Guard. 

Senior  Administration  officials,  in  speedi- 
es  and  in  puUic  reports,  have  frequently 
said  Nicaragua  intends  to  attack  its  neigh- 
bors. But  State  and  D^enae  Department  of- 
fldato say  iinoffidally  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve Nicaragua  lias  any  such  intention. 

President  Reagan  has  said  that^the  San- 
dlnlsta  military  buiktw  besan  two  and  a 
half  yean  before"  the  United  States-backed 
Nicaraguan  rebeto  took  up  arms  and  was  not 
a  result  of  rebd  attacks  But  Defense  De- 
partment records  show  that  the  first  ship- 
ment of  heavy  Sovietmade  arms  to  meara- 
gua  came  maiur  nonths  after  the  first  re- 
ports of  rebel  attacks. 

mcaraguan  offldato  liave  said  one  reason 
for  thdr  buildup  to  that  they  fear  an  Ameri- 
can invasion.  Admlntotratkm  offirisls  con- 
flrmed  that  since  at  least  1983.  the  United 
States  had  used  a  '*wereeption  management" 
program,  as  a  dassified  Defense  Depart- 
ment document  called  it.  to  keep  the  mcara- 
guans  ocnoemed  that  the  United  States 
mi^tattadL 

White  House  and  State  Department  ottl- 
dato  were  unaUe  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
several  quotadons  that  the  Vrmtd-mt  and 
othera  have  attributed  to  mcaraguan  lead- 
era  in  support  of  thdr  ssafrtlnns  about  Ni- 
caragua's intentions.  In  one  esse,  the  State 
Department  acknowledged  that  it  knew  of 
no  qiitTt""*^-  offkial  iriM  ever  used  an 
of ten-qjuoted  phrase  that  Nicaragua  seeks  a 
"revolutian  without  ITontien." 

Even  the  Administratloa'S  critics  agree 
with  several  of  the  President's  fundamental 
assertions  about  mcaragna. 

Manyot  tnem  say  they  are  convinced  that 
mcaragua  has  snppUed  arms  and  other  as- 
■totance  to  El  Salvador's  leftist  rdiels.  al- 
though there  to  disagreement  about  the 
scope  of  that  assistance  and  whether  it  con-, 
tinues. 

Romsentative  Michael  D.  Barnes.  Demo- 
crat of  Maryland,  the  dialnnan  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
■pbere  Affsirs.  said  that  "there  to  no  doubt" 
about  Nicaragua's  "support  to  the  left  In  El 
Salvador." 

Admlnlstratian  critics  also  agree  that 
many  of  mcaragna's  leaden  are  Mandst- 
Tifnlnlfftt  with  dose  ties  to  Cuba.  To  some 
Administratian  supporters,  that  fact  alone 
to  sufficient  evidence  of  aggressive  intent 

Tliere  also  to  widespread  ooncem  that 
Nicaragua  could  become  a  Soviet  military 
base.  "Tliere's  a  possitaOlty  for  air  basss  and 
nibmaiine  pens."  said  Senator  Richard  G. 
Lugar,  Republican  of  Ihdiana.  the  diairraan 
of  Uie  Fordgn  Relations  Committee.  Soviet 
and  Nicaraguan  offldato  have  denied  sudi 
assertlrais. 
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«id  Otto  J. 
nntrti.  lliiilwiiiii  for  Lstia 
pabUe  dlplo— cy.  was  tbs  ottletal 
anlted  to  ootttaw  the  AdmlnMratiaii'a  eon- 
eenie  atout  Nicaracua  and  the  evMenee  to 


In  an  Intenrtew,  Mr.  ReUi  deanlbed  the 

to  ita  tmrnnrtlaft  «mU«— iient"  and  added 
that  "tanraatan  la  one  of  the  things  we  are 


The  Deftaae  Department  wttmatee 
the  mearacnan  Army  Inetades  about  40.000 
rcgnlar,  actlva-diitir  troopa  and  another 
90.000  ehrfllaa  nOlUa  raoaben  on  active 
duty,  tar  a  total  troop  etrentth  of  about 

Sahrador  has  4M0O  troopa  ea  active  duty. 
Hoadnrae  baa  U.000  and  Onatewiala  haa 
about  «MMO  ftar  a  eonHaed  troop  etrencth 
of  about  100  JOO.  Ooata  lUea  baa  no  amy 
but  doea  have  a  0.100  man  CIvfl  Guard. 

Nlcaracna  alao  baa  a  cMban  mlUtla  of 
•0.000  hi  addltloM  to  thoae  on  active  duty. 

to- 
chide  the  ndMtla  ta  their  pubhe 
about  the  alaa  a<  the  iaearacnan\AnBy. 

Oartoa  ToBumuan  Barahetan.  the  meara- 
cnan ABbaaador  to  the  United  fltataa.  aald 
the  BdUtla  Inelnded  "aO  typea  of  people:  Ibe- 
toey  voffkan,  atudenta,  wooMn.  ehUdren  and 
old  people." 

All  of  them,  he  Mid.  "have  had  Kme  mlnl- 
mal  tratailiw.''  addta«  that  they  would  be 
tamed  vnopooa  if  Mkaracim  were  Invaded. 

A  Defenae  Department  aOWal.  acknowl- 
edihw  that  the  mltttla  tadudea  aome 
woman  and  ehlltten.  mid  that  "we  dont 
know  bow  wdl  trained  they  are"  or  how 
'havwaima. 

haa  a  10.000-member  civilian 
a  4J00-member. 
"publle  aetuilti"  fone  and  Guatemala 
datana  to  have  a  000.000  member  rural  de- 
fense ftane. 

Of  the  ■mertiona  of  a  PogMe  mcawiouan 
of  Ita  ndshbon.  Vuivlou  mntater 
d'beoto  »»■■**■—«  of  mearacua 
aald.  "To  brieve  that  ta  to  bdleve  that  in 
addlUoB  to  betas  evil,  we  are  alao  iaaane." 

A  aanlflr  Defenae  Department  official  di- 
rectly Involvod  with  Central  Amertmn  af- 
fairs asioad.  aayinc  that  "we  dont  expect 
an  attack"  because  "we  dont  think  they 
would  be  that  stupid." 

"That  would  be  the  aohition"  to  the  Nlca- 
racua  problem,  he  added,  because  the 
United    Statoa    would    "most    certainly" 


offldala  frequently  point 
of  anree- 

tanks  than 

any  other  country  to  the  region. 

In  a  speech  laat  sscnth.  Vice  Prssldtnt 
Bush  said  Ntearagua  had  "over  UO  tanks." 
And  Government  white  papers  deeuilbfcio  a 
Mkaraguan  threat  point  out  that  mearacua 
has  "heavy  ftorles  to  give  addltloaal  am- 
phlbkNia  moMUty"  to  the  tanks,  aa  one 
white  paper  sakL  It  also  noted  that  mcara^ 
gna-e  borders  with  Henduns  and  Oosto  Rica 
are  "largoly  defined  by  rivers." 

Defenae  Department  offldalB  my  the 
mearaguaiH  have  110  Sovlet-bullt  T-M  and 
T-46  tanks  that  are  »  to  W  yean  (dd.  OoL 
Lawrence  U  TTacy.  the  State  Department's 
mOltary  advlaer  for  LaUn  American  public 
said  the  tanks  "oouktat  survive 
r."  Colo- 
nel Ttacy  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Oov- 
emment's  moat  recent  white  paper,  tosued 
in  March. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SInee  most  of  Mlearaaua  to  too  hilly  for 
tanks,  to  be  ueed  against  Honduras  they 
would  probably  have  to  be  loaded  on  flatbed 
trucks  and  (brlven  up  the  Fu-Amerlcan 
Highway.  Coloael  Tracy  aad  othets  said. 

That  could  be  "sulcfclal."  Cotanti  Ttacy 
said.  The  Hoaduran  Air  Itarce.  which  In- 
dude  Bsere  than  two  doaen  Jet  flghton  and 
I  easily  take  them  out."  a 
Defeue  Department  official  said, 
since  mearacua  has  "no  alcniflcant  air  force 
tospMkof." 

Mr.  Reacan.  in  a  1003  ssastaa  with  rsport- 
ers.  said  mearacua  bad  "fichter  plaaea. 
Umibeis  aad  ao  forth."  Defence  DepartaMnt 
offlclali  say  mearacua  has  no  Jet  flghtess  or 
other  modem  combat  alramft, 
10  sophisticated  Soviet  heU- 
LBiitBi  guaehlps. 

Mr.  ReiGh  eald.  "If  aU  the  NIearacuaa 
taaks  were  to  stanply  occupy  a  plata  to 
southern  Hoaduraa.  they  could  humiliate 
the  Hoaduraa  Army,  and  the  Government 
could  oollapae." 

But  Mr.  Reich  also  acknowledged  that  the 
"nsiMlliitols  military  hasat  shown  us  much 
so  far"  to  ite  war  agatast  the  rebels. 

r  BonaoK  oanni  n  DuauBD 
Tuaaermaa.  like  other  mca- 
raguaa  nffViato.  aald  that  "we  had  to  la- 
our  military  becauae  we  are  fadag 
from  the  ooatras."  as  the  rebeto 
are  oftea  called. 

But  a  sealor  State  Departaient  official 
oonteaded  that  "they  announeed  their  to- 
teatkms  aad  were  nishiag  pelhadl  to  buy 
tanks  long  before  the  ooatras  were  a 
threat."  Nicaragua  denies  that. 

The  first  dear  statement  of  Nicaragua's 
intent  was  a  Government  paper  called  "the 
T3-hour  document."  Publtohed  to  Manacua 
to  the  tan  of  ItTO.  a  few  months  after  the 
Sanrttototas  came  to  power.  It  reported  "to 
detaO  on  an  extraordinary  meetlnc  Sept.  31 
to  33"  of  the  Sandtototo  leadership,  a  State 
Departmeat  cable  from  Manacua  sakL  The 
United  States  Ambasmrtor  called  the  docu- 
ment "wmartahly  tank."  and  Reacen  Ad- 
mtototratloa  nffUiato  frequently  dte  It. 

Of  military  plans,  the  document  said. 
"Thou^  we  do  not  wish  to  downplay  the 
need  for  a  strcnc  military  to  take  care  of  na- 
tloaal  defence,  we  would  like  to  potot  out 
that  at  the  preeent  time  there  to  no  clear  to- 
dlcatloB  of  aa  armed  oouaterrevoluttoa" 
aad  "what  merlte  our  atteatloa  to  doaiestlc 
factors." 

At  the  same  Ume.  to  lOTO  Cuba  was  scad- 
lac  a  variety  of  sperislists  to  Nlcaracua.  In- 
dudlnc  mmtary  advtaan.  and  a  Defense  De- 
partmeat official  said  that  showed  that  the 
mcaracnans  "had  thto  buildup  planned  all 
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Boaco  Matamoroa,  an  ottldal  to  the  lars- 
aet  rebd  group,  the  Nicaracaan  Democratic 
Force,  said  recently  that  armed  rebds  becan 
attacks  to  Nlcaracua  to  1000.  That  to  alao 
when  Sandtototo  offtdsJs  *?fcw*  I'lnnphi'**- 
toc  of  attacks.  And  to  recent  totervlews. 
rebel  Isadsfs  have  aald  they  becan  rec  hrtnc 
tralninc  and  assistsnrti  from  the  Argentine 
military  to  1000. 

In  Vsbruaiy  1001.  Nicaragua  announced  it 
would  form  a  large  dtlaen  mllltla.  By  then. 
•7  NIcaraguan  soldiers  had  been  killed  to  at- 
tacks by  several  huadred  rebels,  numy  of 
them  former  Nlcaraguaa  Natloaal  Guards- 
aiea  who  had  beea  operating  out  of  Hoadu- 
raa for  more  thaa  a  year,  pram  reporto  of 
the  Ume  aald. 

Alao  to  February  lOOl.  Defense  Minister 
Humberto  Ortega  Saavedra  amertert  that 
Ntcaracua  needed  a  large  mllltla  becauae 
"there  is  a  danger  that  the  thoueands  of 


Natloaal  Ouanlanea  abroad" 
flad  support  from  the  Uaited  Stataa. 

Moaths  teter,  to  mld-1001.  a  ssalor  De- 
feaae  Department  official  said.  Nlcaracua 
acquired  Ito  first  Sovtot-aaade  taaka.  Uatll 
thea.  aaother  Defease  Departaieat  offldal 
sakL  they  had  beea  lecelvluc  "maall  arms 
aad  licht  artillery,  meetly." 

Late  that  year.  Preildeat  Reacaa  author- 
ised the  Oeatial  lateUiceace  Aceacy  to 
begin  aldlag  the  Nlcaraguaa  rebeto. 
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NIearacuaa  offlrlato  have  repeatedly  said 
they  arc  woRlad  about  a  UBltad  States  tova- 
sloa.  aad  slace  at  least  1003  the  Reacaa  Ad- 
mlalstratlan  has  toteatlcaally  relaforced 
thoee  ftars.  senior  Administration  oftldato 
coafliuied. 


A  1063  Defence  DepartaieBt  document  on 
"Central  American  Inltlatlvee"  menttoaed  a 
"perceptloa  *~*"'i''Hffft  procram"  to  be 
"coupled  with  the  activities  oT  the  Bic  Ptee 
n  military  aumueven  hdd  that  Aucuat  to 
Honduras.  The  Defenae  Departmtat  "vrill 
take  the  lead"  to  the  procram.  the  docu- 
ment eeld.  with  hdp  from  the  CXA.  and  the 
State  Department. 

A  senior  State  Departmeat  official  con- 
firmed thto  week  that  theprogiam  was  still 
to  place  aad  aald  Ito  purpoee  waa  to  gato 
roneeasions  from  the  Nlcaraguaa  Govera- 
meat  "Bvery  time  there's  aa  tovasloa  scare, 
they  make  some  eonceeslcM."  he  sakL  Aa- 
other sealor  official  aald.  "We  do  our  best  to 


Statemento  from  the  Reddent  and  other 
senior  oftldato  to  Washington  raise  invasion 
concerns  to  Managua.  But  the  moot  impor- 
tant dement  of  the  program,  offldato  aald. 
has  been  a  aerlee  of  large-eeale  American 
mOttary  maaeuveia  to  Hoaduraa,  beginning 
to  earty  1003.  nam  the  start  Aitalatatratton 
offletato  have  aald  the  maaeuveia  were  to- 
tended  to  tottmldate  Nicaragua. 

"One  of  the  central  purpoeee  to  to  create 
fear  of  an  tovaaion,"  a  senior  Administra- 
tion offldal  sakL  The  American  troops 
"push  very  doee  to  the  border.  dellberateQr, 
to  set  off  an  the  alarms,"  he  added. 

Ambassador  Tunnemmn  aald  that  "with 
13.000  tnopa  on  our  border"  aad  a  "corre- 
t*wmWih  sapalatkin  of  statemento  from  the 
Government"  to  Waahlngton,  "we  have 
reaaon  to  be  coacemed." 

The  Defence  Department  to  preparing  for 
larpB  acale  maneuvers  along  the  Nlcara- 
guaa-Hoaduraa  border  that  will  begta 
withto  a  few  weeka. 

The  Admtaiatratiaa  toteatloaally  aoared 
the  mcaraguaaa  to  aaother  maaaer  last  No- 
vsaiber.  whea  officials  to  Waahiagtoa  said  a 
ahip  docking  to  Nicaiacua  mi^t  be  earrylnc 
Soviet  fichter  idanea. 

Admlniatratlan  offldato  said  later  that  no 
planes  had  been  nnloarted  But  during  the 
MIG  crtols.  as  Nicaracuans  now  call  It. 
American  aurveOlanoe  aircraft  flylnc  over 
Manacua  caused  a  aerlee  of  scale  booms, 
(uither  alarmtoc  the  Nicaracuans  at  a  time 
when  tendona  were  already  high. 

Such  planes  freqtiently  fly  over  Nlcaracua 
and  other  countries  without  causinc  sonic 


Mr.  Reich  oonflnned  that  the  booau  were 
toteaded  to  scare  the  Nicaracuana.  Another 
aenlor  State  Department  of  fkdal  aafcl  that 
"there  to  talk  about  dolnc  the  same  thing 
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Nlcaracua: 

Regular  aimed  1 

Civilian  mllltla{  members 
on  active  duty. 

Other  dvlllan  mllltla  i 
El  Salvador         ' 

Regular  armed  forces. «.. 

National      Guard,       treasury 

police,  national  police . — 

Honduras: 

Regular  armed  lorces. 

Public  security  forces — - 

Guatemala: 

Regular  armed  forces... 

Treasury       poloe, 
police 

Rural  Ovil  GuaM 

CostoRtea:  I 

Regular  armed  forces... 

Civil  and  rural  guards.. 

avll  milltU. 

Source:  Defenw  Deputment  and  Oential  Ameri- 
can Oovemiiienu. 

Dm  NiauuouA  8*!r  What  VS.  Sstb  Xr  Sub? 

WuHnroroii.— m  a  speech  laat  year.  Pred- 
dent  Reagan  dtocounted  the  NIcaraguan 
Government's  explanations  for  Ito  military 
buildup. 

The  Sandinistas  "claim  the  buildup  to  to 
response  to  Ai»erlcan  asgreaslon."  Mr. 
Reagan  said.  "And  that  to  the  most  cynkal 
lie  of  alL  The  tr^th  Is,  they  annwrnwid  at 
their  first  annlvelsary,  to  July  of  1000.  that 
their  revolutton  vfas  going  to  spread  beyond 
their  borders. 

NIcaraguan  offtdato  said  no  such  state- 
ment was  made,  ind  offldato  at  the  White 
House  and  the  Sfate  Department  said  they 
could  not  substshtiate  the  Prssfaleat's  re- 
marks. 

"I  think  he  might  have  been  referring  to 
aomething  said  at  the  second  anniversary" 
of  the  Sandtolsta  victory,  "not  the  first."  a 
White  House  offkdal  said.  "But  I'm  not 
sure." 


rkams 
:  knd  otl 


Mr.  Shulta 
nist  leaders 
tivee  are"  and 
Nicaragua  doea 
a'revolutioB 

In  the  same 


I  T?  OOSTA  BtCA 

An  Admlnistrallon  offldal  aald  thto  week 
that  "actually  wenre  had  proUema"  with  the 
quotation  aad  copld  not  verify  that  anyone 
actually  saki  it. 


AurmnTi 
The  Preaident  and  other  Admlntotratkm 
offlctoto  often  dte  quotattone  fton  NIcara- 
guan offldato.  BMt  American  offldato  ac- 
knowledge that  the  authentldty  or  origto  of 
some  of  the  quotations  to  uncertain. 

For  example,  la  a  1M3  speech  Preaident 
Reagan  sakI  thatlthe  SandlnhtaB  "make  no 
secret  of  thdr  gdal"  and  they  "preach  the 
doctrine  of  'revoli^tkm  without  fhrntlcrs.' " 

In  testtaaony  to  1983  to  the  Senate  For-- 
eign  Relations  ponunittee.  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Bhulto  was  asked  for  evi- 
dence that  "the  Nlcaraguana  are  contem- 
plating using  missive  force  outside  thdr 
borders." 

that  "the  Coauau- 
say  what  their  objee- 
"the  Goveiament  of 
,  cbaceal  «4wt  It  waata  to 
iitfroatien.'" 
Repreeentatlve  Bdward 
J.  Markey.  De^ooat  of  Maasarhnsetts. 
wrote  to  Mr.  ShuBs.  asking  for  the  source  of 
the  phraae.  A  Stite  Department  oCtloer  re- 
pUed.  "Admintotiatton  officials,  while  not 
attributing  the  ifirase  to  Individual  Saadi- 
nlsto  leadera.  ha^  ueed  It  to  characterise 
Nicaragua's  aggnkdve  p(dicy." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recently,  offldato  have  quoted  Tomas 
Borve.  the  mearaguan  Interior  Mlniater.  as 
saytiw  that  Ooate  Rica  would  be  "the  des- 
sert" to  Nkaragua'a  foreign  conquests. 

In  a  speech  laat  week.  President  Reagan 
said  of  the  Sandtototss.  "Once  to  power  to 
Nicaragua,  they  began  worldng  for  their 
revolutloa  wittout  fkontierB  to  which  amaU, 
dwnufratlc.  unarmed  Coasto  Rica  would 
be— and  I  quote  thdr  words— 'the  deeaert.' " 

An  Admlntatratfam  offldal  said  thto  week 
that  the  quotatkm  was  taken  from  a  1903 
optolca-page  column  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  by  Ruber  Matoa  Jr.  Mr.  Matoa.  the 
son  of  a  promtoeat  Cubaa  exile.  lives  to 
Miami  and  ^■'orka  for  an  organisation  called 
Indepeadeat  aad  Democratic  Cuba. 

In  an  interview  thto  week,  he  said  he 
heard  the  quotatkm  while  to  Costo  Rica  aev- 
eral  yeara  ago.  "It  was  pretty  wUely 
known."  he  sakL 

But  Mr.  Mates  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  heard  Mr.  Borge  use  the  phraae  and 
had  never  spoken  to  anyone  else  who  had 
heard  Mr.  Borge  uae  It.  A  State  Department 
official  aakl  that  "we've  been  trying  to  flnd 
the  aourdng  on  that  one." 

In  geaeral.  aa  offldal  to  the  State  Depart- 
meat Office  of  Public  Dtolomaey  said  thto 
week,  "what  has  happened  to  that  people 
have  been  quoting  some  of  these  things 
from  1981  ca.  and  aome  of  them  have 
become  distorted." 

A  SBOAB  SaUBH  rAIIRS  STAMPS 

mearaguan  postage  stamps  honoring  Karl 
Marx,  were  ahown  by  Vice  President  Bush 
to  a  recent  speech  to  undeiacore  hto  conten- 
tion that  the  Sandinistas  had  set  up  a  Marx- 
Iststate.   ' 

The  atampa.  however,  are  part  of  a  series 
oa  world  leaders  past  aad  present,  toduding 
George  Washington,  and  Pope  John  Paul 
IL« 


CALIFORNIA  COALITION  OP- 
POSES OC8  LEASING  MORATO- 
RIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

opcAUFoaaiA 

ni  TBB  HOV8S  or  RBPRISK1ITAT1VC8 

Tue$day.  April  16. 198S 

•  lir.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
broad-baMd  dtizens  coalition  of  Call- 
fotnla  Indtvldaals  and  organizations 
has  come  forward  to  speak  out  against 
a  continuation  of  congressional  mora- 
toria  <m  leasing  for  oU  and  gas  devel- 
opment on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  [OCSl. 

A  mailsnun  signed  by  the  monbers 
of  the  dttwns  coalition  was  presented 
to  the  i^ipropriations  Aiboommittee 
an  Interior  on  March  22  by  Don 
Cobbc  vice  precident  of  the  Black 
Buglnegg  Aasoriation  of  Loo  Angeles.  A 
copy  of  the  maOgram  wis  sent  to 
members  of  the  California  congres- 
gional  deleflaticm.  Those  signing  It  in- 
cluded State  and  local  elected  officials, 
chambers  of  ccnnmerce,  statewide 
trade  associations,  and  other  interest 
groups. 

Mr.  Cobbs  wss  Joined  as  a  witness  at 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearing  by  I^ny  Luera  of  the  Califor- 
nia -hfv^^  of  the  League  of  United 
Latin    American    Citizens    [LULACl; 
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Robert  Moeller.  president  of  the  Tolo 
County  Farm  Bureau  on  behalf  of  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  Walter  Stanley.  State  representa- 
tive in  California  for  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Senior  Citizens. 

The  Interior  Appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1M6  must  not  contain  an- 
other OCS  leasing  moratoria  for 
almost  the  entire  region  offshore  Cali- 
fornia. Thia  area  is  believed  to  contain 
some  of  the  most  promising  acreage  in 
the  country  for  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Among  other  things,  an  extension  of 
the  nunatoria  will  only  hamper  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  trade  deficit.  Thia 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  we 
ran  up  a  $123  billion  record  trade  defi- 
cit in  1M4,  purchases  of  crude  oO  and 
petroleum  product  amoimted  to  $57 
billion,  or  almost  one-half  of  the  trade 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  better  appreciate  the  breadth  of 
interest  and  support  in  California  tar 
reasonable  offkhore  energy  develop- 
ment. I  insert  the  mailgram  from  the 
coalition  at  this  point  in  the  Raooao: 
LoaA>aBaB.CA. 

March  it.  19U. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Dassbmsib, 
Hotue  Office  BttOdtHO. 
WosMiiptoii.  DC 

In  the  last  year,  many  Calif omia  organisa- 
tions and  elected  offldato  have  become  con- 
cerned about  the  control  a  few  coastal  Inter- 
esto  are  exodslng  over  the  Federal  Outer 
Continental  Shell 

Our  m  image  is:  Envlranmentally  safe  and 
rmponslhle  development  of  America's  off- 
shore petndeum  reaouroea  to  vital  for  thto 
Nation's  energy  future,  national  aecurity. 
and  colleetive  economic  growth. 

Although  today  there  to  a  sarpiua  of  oQ  to 
the  woild.  dl  prodactlon  to  the  United 
States  to  dedtolng  aad  oO  importo  are  grow- 
ing. By  1890.  experto  aay.  the  United  Statea 
wHl  be  more  dependent  on  OPBC  ofl  than 
ever. 

Given  that  It  takm  up  to  IS  years  to  devd- 
op  an  offshore  oQ  field,  we  believe  it  to  ea- 
aentlal  that  the  Departaient  of  the  Interi- 
or's Of fUiore  Leastog  Program  conttoue  on 
schedule. 

We  urge  you  not  to  tndude  offshore  leas- 
ing moratmlunu  to  the  DOFs  fiscal  year 
1988  budget 

State  Senator  Ed  Davis. 

State  Senator  Jim  Nidacn. 

State  Senator  Bd  Royce. 

Assemblyman  BUI  Bradley.  — 

Assemblyman  Jtan  Coata. 

Assemblyman  Cterald  N.  Felando. 

Assemblyman  John  Lewis. 

Assemblywoman  Cathie  Wright.. > 

Mayor  Alan  Catlin.  City  of  Fullerton. 

Mayor  Herbert  W.  Cranton.  City  of  South 
Gate. 

lUyOT  Bill  Cunningham.  City  of  Hunting- 
tan  Park. 

Mayor  David  Hannah,  City  of  Arcadia. 

Majfor  Dennto  OiTOck.  City  of  Ventura. 

Mayor  Durill  Writfit.  City  of  Port  Huene- 
me. 

Councilman  Ftank  Orelnke.  City  of 
Tustln. 

Councilman  Jim  Hayes.  City  of  Stanton. 

Coundlwoman  Linda  Lequire.  City  of  Pid- 
lerton. 
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Margaret  Cm,  former  state  preaident. 
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null  OoUa.  director.  Constituency  for 
Public  Aararaneas. 

Zdda  Kalaer.  president.  Venture  County 
Taxpayers  Association. 

Bd  IdTon.  preaident.  Constituency  for 
PubUc  Awareness. 

John  Mack,  director,  Loa  Angelea  Urban 
League. 

Bob  MoUer,  preaident,  Tolo  County  Fum 
Bureau. 

Nancy  Morris,  director.  Venture  Economic 
Development  Association. 
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Mario  Obledo.  natkmal  director.  League  of 
United  lAtln  American  dttssna. 

■«.  Kenneth  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Loa  Angetas  Sentinel  Neaiqwper. 

Bob  VIee.  paat  prmidsnt.  Ban  Diego  Farm 
Bureau.  Tolo  Cbtmty  Fbrm  Bureau. 

Warren  White,  exeeuttve  director,  TH- 
Agency  Bmnomic  Authority.  Creeoent  City. 
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Coachella       Valley       Mexican-American 
Chamber  of  Ccaomeroe. 
«>»T**»«  Latino  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Downey  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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U  A  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Councilman  B.  Uewellyn  Overholt  Jr., 
d^  of  Anaheim. 


August  A.  Caires,  dty 
of  Shatter.* 
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SAVE  SOCIAL  SECURiry  COLA'S 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 

or  mmsTLTAmA 
Dl  THBROVggOy 


Tueadaw,  AprU  It,  1»U 

•  Mr.  KANJOR8KI.  Mr.  Q^Mtker.  oo 
Monday.  Amll  15.  I  Introduoed  In  the 
Home.  Houie  Ooncurrent  Reaalatlon 
116.  lefltalatlon  exprwritis  thraenae  of 
the  Coogregg  that  Social  Security  ooet- 
oMIrlnc  adjuatmenta  ahould  not  be  re- 
duced <v  eliminated. 

Many  aenlor  dtlKns  are  undentand- 
ably  ooneemed  about  their  futuree  as 
a  regult  of  the  recent  agreement  be- 
tween the  adminiatratlon  and  the 
Senate  Republican  leadewhip  to  cut 
thig  year'i  COLA  in  half.  I  eneourace 
my  colleaguea  to  reaaaure  their  lenior 
cttiKng  that  their  fuU  OOLA'a  wiU  be 
paid  in  full  by  ooqxmaorlns  and  wort- 
inc  for  the  paaaage  of  House  Concur- 
rent Reaolution  116. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leasuea  the  text  of  House  Ooocurrent 
Resolution  116,  as  well  as  an  editorial 
from  this  Sunday's  WaahintUm  Post, 
explaining  why  it  makes  no  sense  to 
cut  or  eliminate  Social  Security 
COLA'S. 

H.  Coa.  Raa.  116 


Concurrent  reeolution  gipreming  the  i 

of  the  Congrem  that  Sodal  Security  Cost- 
of-living   Adjustments   (COLAs)   should 

not  be  reduced  or  eliminated 

Whereas  more  than  M  million  Americans 
depend  upon  Social  Security  for  their  liveli- 
hood: 

Whereas  Sodal  Security  benefits  are  pro- 
vided through  a  trust  fund  separate  from 
gen«al  revenues; 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  is 
supported  entirely  by  contributions  from 
employees  and  their  employers; 

Whereas  the  IMS  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  lYusteea  of  the  Sodal  Security 
trust  fimd  conchides  that  the  assets  of  tne 
trust  fund  are  sufficient  to  pay  benefits 
"well  into  the  next  century;'' 

Whereas  Sodal  Security  is  a  fully  funded 
insurance  mvgram  and  not  a  welfare  pro- 
gram; 

Whereas  Social  Security  recipients  have 
already  made  major  sacrlfioeB  as  a  result  of 
the  paasage  of  the  1963  Sodal  Security 
Amendments  in  order  to  restore  the  solven- 
cy of  the  Sodal  Security  trust  fund; 

Whereas  theee  sacriflcm  already  indude 
the  elimination  of  the  minimum  benefit,  the 
taxation  of  one  half  of  many  redpioits' 
benefits  and  a  six  month  delay  in  COLAs; 

Whereas  Social  Security  cuts  already  en- 
acted into  law  will  ooot  retired  and  disabled 
persons  $100  Mlllon  by  the  end  of  the 
decade; 

Whereas  the  average  Income  of  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  is  substantially  below  the 
average  income  for  the  population  as  a 
whole; 

Whereas  automatic  COLA  Increases  have 
reduced  by  more  than  40%  the  percentage 
of  senior  dtlaens  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level; 


Whereas  a  frees*  on  COLAs  could  push 
more  than  a  half  a:mllUon  Americans  under 
the  poverty  line  next  year,  and  as  many  as 
a.S  million  by  1900;' 

Whereas  proposila  are  being  seriously 
considered  by  the  Sdmlnistratian  and  in  the 
Congrem  to  dthar  eliminate  or  reduce 
Sodal  Security  Oo^f -Living  Adjustments; 
and 

Whereas  any  retkiction  in  benefits  would 
impose  a  substantia  hardship  on  iminw  of 
senior  dtlaens  whitgi  is  unneceasaiy  beeauae 
the  Sodal  Security  ISystem  is  soond  and  mA- 
vent:  Now,  therefmie,  be  it 

lUaolved,  by  the  flouae  of  RtpretmUaHva 
(the  Senate  eoncur^noK  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congrem  that  Social  Security  Cost- 
of-Uving  AdJU8tm4ite  (COLAs)  should  not 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14,  IMSl 
A  Bad  BcoaxT  CoimoiiisB 

When  the  Senate  returns  to  work  this 
week,  it  will  have  tf  face  up  to  the  tSct  that 
the  much-heralden  bu<l^et  ocmpromlae 
reached  between  the  preaident  and  the 
Senate  leaden  doe^'t  offer  much  promise. 
It's  important,  as  massuranee  to  the  finan- 
cial markets,  that  me  budget  prooem  didn't 
bog  down  entirely.'  But  the  details  of  the 
compromise  make  apparent  why  so  few  sen- 
ators, including  Republicans,  currently  sup- 
port it.  [ 

The  linchpin  of  ttie  compromise  is  agree- 
ment by  the  preamoit  to  cut  the  buying 
power  of  Social  Security  and  otb^r  pension 
benefits  over  the  aext  three  yeus.  Iliat's 
not  a  good  idea  on  any  terms— the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Offic^  estimates  that  the  plan 
would  put  about  SM.OOO  old  and  dlmbled 
people  into  poverty.  But,  with  the  trust 
funds  in  reaaonabv  secure  shape,  even  a 
more  modest  curb  ka  Social  Security  would 
be  hard  to  Justify  lunlea  it  could  be  truly 
argued  that  the  |oompromlse  called  for 
broad  sacrifices.  Inifact,  the  losses  are  con- 
centrated on  the  (ame  vulnerable  groups 
that  have  already  aacrifioed  most  even  as 
the  defldt  has  soared. 

Ndther  of  the  twb  big  benef  idartas  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  fiscal  poUdm  are 
called  upon  for  reil  sacrifices.  AH  tlwt  is 
asked  of  the  Pentakon  is  that  it  slow  down 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  its  budget.  But  the 
military  is  actually  planning  step-ups  in  its 
buylnr  The  other  day  it  revealed  that  the 
cost  of  84  majm*  weapons  systems  had 
Jiunped  by  another  $35  bUllon,  mqatly  be- 
cause It  now  plans  t|>  buy  more  of  eaich. 

Nor  will  taxpayert  who  pocketed  the  bene- 
fits from  the  enon^ous  three-year  tax  cuts 
be  asked  for  a  ooniribution.  Udng  Ita  stfU- 
abomlng  tax  ref on*  propoaals  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction,  the  {administration  opposes 
even  efforts  to  stem  the  growth  in  tax  shel- 
ten  and  other  loopaoles. 

The  plan,  howdrar,  would  accomplish 
many  admlnlstratioto  objectivm  that  are  not 
measured  in  dollar^  alone.  Targeted  for  ob- 
livion are  the  last  {vestiges  of  the  War  on 
Poverty— the  Job  Oorpa,  community  action 
and  legal  service  agencies.  Job  programs  for 
welfare  mothera  ami  displaced  workers  and 
economic  development  aid.  The  savings  are 
relatively  trIvaL  But  they  serve  the  conserv- 
ative cause  of  disn^ntUng  federal  programs 
that  might  arguably  provide  rallying  points 
or  a  network  of  suimort  for  the  eeonwiilcal- 
ly  disadvantaged  ann  their  llboal  advocatea. 

Gone,  toa  or  aewrely  reduced,  would  be 
many  of  the  progiims  through  iriildi  the 
federal  govemmenl:  has  tried  to  help  meet 
local  needs.  Revenjue^haring,  suppot  for 
pamenger  trains  and  operating  subsidies  for 
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mam  transit  and  public  bousing  would  all  be 
eliminated.  Aid  for  highways  and  the  air 
traffic  controller  system  would  be  cut  POd- 
eral  dvUlan  employment  would  suffer  an- 
other big  cut— though  it  is  dear  that  more 
federal  wmken  are  needed  for  tax  colleo- 
Uon.  drug  enf orosment,  immigration  control 
and  pnlking  of  haaardous  waste  and  other 
envinwaental  oontamlnants.  Medicaid  heb> 
fbr  inslttiitionallaed  people  and  other  needy 
persona  would  suffer  another  big  cut 

Moat  of  theae  are  dubious  proposals.  They 
provide  no  sound  basis  for  the  serious  defi- 
cit reduction  program  that  is  stUl  needed.* 


REAGAN  AND  THE  ARMENIANS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

orcAuroainA 

XX  rsat  Housi  op  BsraassMTAnvas 

Tueadav.  April  16. 19iS 

m.  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Tuivut 
Oaal  visited  the  United  States  a  couple 
of  weeks  aga  This  visit  was  significant 
in  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  13  years 
that  a  Turkish  leader  had  visited  the 
United  States,  and  its  purpose  was  to 
demonstrate  the  desire  to  both  govern- 
mentg  to  improve  relations,  as  well  as 
to  bring  Turkey's  case  for  more  mili- 
tary aid  to  Congress. 

However,  in  his  efforts  to  provide  a 
warm  welonne  to  Prime  Minister  Oaal. 
President  Reagan  ignored  addreMtng 
any  sensitive  issues  such  as  the  geno- 
cide that  was  c(»nmitted  against  an 
entire  people  70  years  ago;  namely,  the 
Armenians,  in  discussions  with  the 
Prime  Minister  or  with  the  press.  He 
did  address  the  issue  of  the  genocide 
in  a  pr^Mred  response  to  a  question 
submitted  by  Hurriyet,  the  national 
Turkish  paper,  in  which  it  asked 
whether  the  President  approved  of 
congressional  action  on  the  so-called 
genocide  of  1915.  President  R««an  di- 
rectly responded  to  the  issue  of  com- 
memorative resolutions  which  would 
recognise  April  24  as  National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man  and  commonorate  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  genocide  of  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians by  Turkey  from  1915  to  1923  by 
linking  the  passage  of  any  resolution 
of  this  type  to  encouraging  terrorism 
against  Turks  and  Tuiidsh-Americans. 
I  thought  that  this  was  a  sad  state- 
ment for  the  many  Armenians  who 
survived  the  genocide  and  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
whole  Armenian  community.  Clearly  a 
tragedy,  which  is  well  documented  and 
should  be  commemorated  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  endured  the  suffering  as 
well  as  for  future  generations  of  Am- 
renlans,  need  not  be  obscured  or  ne- 
gated by  our  govermnent  in  an  effort 
to  improve  relations  with  the  present 
day  Turkish  government.  I  think  that 
the  editorial  below  which  appeared  in 
the  Ftesno  Bee  recently  also  empha- 
sizes this  concern  and  puts  into  per- 
spective the  efforts  by  the  Armenian 
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ccmununity  to  see  that  this  resolution 
ispassed. 

RBM2AII  An  THB  AavmAas 

Of  all  the  arguments  against  a  congres- 
sional resolutkm  for  a  '*day  of  remem- 
brance" of  the  massacres  of  Armenians  in 
Turkey  during  World  War  I.  President 
Reagan  chose  the  argument  with  the  least 
intellectual  honesty. 

That  accounts  in  part  for  the  angry  re- 
qxmses  to  the  statement  he  made  in  an 
interview  with  Turkish  Journalists,  which 
coincided  with  a  visit  to  Washington.  D.C., 
by  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Turgut  OaaL 

Surely  no  one  was  surprised  at  Reagan's 
oppodtion  to  memorializing  the  massacres. 
The  State  Department  has  vigorously  lob- 
bied against  the  resolutkm  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  give  comfort  to  Armenian  ter- 
rorists who  have  killed  Turkish  '"p''-"Btt. 
and  would  affront  the  Turidah  government 
a  KATO  ally.  Presumably  this  podtion  has 
been  taken  with  Reagan's  approvaL 

But  it  apparently  still  came  as  a  shock  to 
the  Armenian  community  to  leain  that 
Reagan  buys  into  the  idea  that  the  day  of 
remembrance,  in  his  wnds,  "might  inad- 
vertently encourage  or  reward  terrorist  at- 
tacks on  Turks  and  Turkish  Amerleans." 

That  makes  the  great  majority  of  law- 
abiding,  concerned,  responsible  people  in 
the  Armenian  diaipore  hostage  to  a  tiny  mi- 
nority whoee  murderous  ways  they  have 
condemned  without  reoervation. 

The  majority  sees  the  rongrfm ionsl  reso- 
lution as  a  simple  reoogniUan  of  historical 
buth  in  the  face  of  the  frustrating  refuaal 
by  Turkish  governments  to  ackmnriedge 
what  their  predeoess(»s  did.  This  dOM  not 
pander  to  vengefulness;  Just  the  oppodte. 
Appropriate  remembrance  of  horrar  allows 
aU  sides  to  put  it  in  ite  historical  setting, 
which  makes  it  esdv  to  deal  with  emoCion- 
aUy. 

It  is  unjust  to  deprive  the  Armenian  com- 
munity of  this  symbolic  support  because  of 
things  that  are  out  of  their  oontroL-  the 
terror,  which  they  have  taken  pains  to 
decry;  and  the  Turkish  government's  deci- 
sion to  ding  to  historical  revisionian  and 
make  the  issue  a  toodistone  of  its  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

That  relationship  is  important  strategical- 
ly. But  it  shouldn't  have  to  be  propped  up 
by  an  evadon  of  truth. 

That's  why  the  repeated  failure  to  move 
the  "day  of  remembrance"  reeolution 
through  both  houses  of  Congrem  sticks  in 
so  many  throats.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LYNN  SINGER. 
CHAMPION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

ormwroBK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  KZPRKSBfTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  AprU  16. 1685 

•  Mr.  LEaiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
my  15  years  in  Congress,  I  have  been 
an  active  supporter  in  the  movement 
to  free  Soviet  Jews.  There  is  one  indi- 
vidual who.  to  my  mind,  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  this  movem^t  and  that  is 
Lynn  Singer  of  East  Meadow.  Nassau 
County,  NY. 

Since  1970,  hyna  Singer  has  dedicat- 
ed her  time  and  endless  energies  to 
aiding  Soviet  Jews  suffering  persecu- 
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tlon  and  oppwion  undu-  the  Krem- 
lin's rale.  She  to  past  president  and 
currently  executive  director  of  the 
Long  Island  Oommlttee  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  Hempstead.  NT.  Lynn  is  also 
the  natkioal  past  president  and  cur- 
rently so-ves  as  chairperson  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Union  of  Councils 
for  Soviet  Jews.  The  Union  of  Coun- 
cils, headquartered  In  WashlncUm. 
DC.  is  a  qatkmal  grassroots  organisa- 
tion with  over  50.000  Individual  mem- 
bers and^  34  oooncfls  in  major  dtles 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada 
dedicated  to  the  free  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews.  She  is  an  honorary  «dialr- 
petson  of  the  New  Twk  Ooof  nmoe 
oa  Soviet  Jewry,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  White  House  to  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Coounlttee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalisation. 

On  Aprfl  35.  Lynn  Singer  wUl  be 
honored  by  the  Long  Island  Center  for 
BuslnesB  and  Professional  W<»nen  and 
wfll  be  presented  with  the  Achiever's 
Award  for  Human  Rights.  This  well- 
deserved  honor  is  flttlng  recogniUon 
for  this  remarkable  woman. 

At  thta  time.  Fd  like  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  a  persimal  tribute  to 
lomn  Singer  and  to  express  my  heart- 
felt appreciation  for  her  outstanding 
accomidtahments  and  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  human 
rights. 

lonan  Singer  1b  recogniaed  through- 
out this  country—as  w^  as  in  the 
Soviet-  Union— as  a  diamplon  of 
human  rli^ts.  Tlirough  her  efforts, 
countless  Russian  Jews  are  now  dtl- 
sens  of  the  free  world. 

Born  into  an  Orthodox  Jewish 
family.  lomn  had  long  been  active  In 
her  local  community  en  Long  Island. 
Then  came  the  Leningrad  trials  of 
1970.  During  these  fkmous  trials,  a 
group  of  Jews  and  two  non-Jews  were 
tried  for  having  plotted  to  hijack  a 
Soviet  airplane  to  escape  to  Israel 
The  trials  were  a  turning  point  for 
Lynn  who  then  decided  to  dedicate  her 
work  to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Lynn  Is  untiring  in  her  commitment 
to  restore  human  rights  and  freedmns 
to  the  victims  of  the  Kremlin's  vicious 
antl4emitlc  policies.  She  makes  fre- 
quent tel^hone  calls  to  refusenlks  in 
the  SovM  Unkm.  writes  letters,  sends 
packages,  pmnotes  fundraislng  ef- 
forts. She  eondlnates  speaking  en- 
gagements for  and  about  Soviet  Jews 
and  publishes  a  monthly  newsletter. 
She  briefk  tourists  and  of f  idab  visit- 
ing the  UjASJI.  on  how  to  contact 
Russian  Jews  to  bring  them  news  of 
life  outside  the  Iron  Curtain.  Her  inti- 
mate involvement  with  each  fami)y, 
their  problems  and  needs  have  earned 
I^rnn  the  affectionate  name  "the 
Jewish  liothar"  among  the  refusenik 
community.  Her  compassion  for  her 
fellow  man  Is  limitless. 

One  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of 
the  movement's  work  is  its  political  ac- 
tivity. Lynn  has  proved  to  be  an  essen- 
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tial  force  in  marshalling  Increased  sup- 
port tram  Congress  for  Soviet  Jews. 

One  of  her  most  effective  programs 
is  the  ad(q>t«-prlsoner  of  conscience 
program.  Members  send  letters  to  the 
jHlsoners  and  appropriate  American 
and  Soviet  officials  to  help  obtain 
visas  for  those  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. One  of  the  most  fulfUlng  mo- 
ments during  my  congressional  career 
was  in  1970.  when  my  prisoner  of  con- 
dence.  HlUel  Butman.  was  released 
from  Soviet  imprisonment  after  9 
years,  was  reunited  with  his  family, 
and  visited  with  me  in  my  Raybum 
Building  office  here  in  Washington. 
DC. 

Lynn  Singer  Is  relentless  in  her  pas- 
skm  to  aid  these  courageous  men  and 
women  in  their  struggle  for  cultural 
and  religious  freedom.  It  can  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  this  woman 
hftf  done  more  than  any  one  individual 
to  increase  public  awareness  and  vigor- 
ous support  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Lynn  Singer's  indomitable  spirit  and 
determination  are  an  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  have  Joined  in  the  val- 
iant fight  for  freedom  and  human 
rights.  It  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  wort  alongside  this  outstanding 
American  who  has  earned  the  req)ect 
and  admiration  of  so  many. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress,  her  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues. I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  Lynn  on  this  memora- 
ble occasicm.  And  I  offer  my  most  sin- 
cere gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
her  many  years  of  hard  work  and  dedl- 
catlfHi  as  a  leader  to  secure  human 
rights  and  freedom  for  all  mankind.* 
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have  chosen  to  indude  his  essay  In  the 
RnoBO  because  I  believe  it  represents 
a  new  am»roach  to  the  problem  of  IH- 
etnamese    aggression    in    Southeast 
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•  Mr.  TORRICELLL  Mr.  E^jeaker.  In 
the  years  since  Vietnam,  our  projper 
role  In  world  affairs  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  debate  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  There  has  been  no 
Member  of  this  body,  however,  who 
has  been  a  more  consistent  participant 
in  this  debate  than  Congressman  8n- 
raKM  SouuB.  Through  his  leadership 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
Congressman  Souua  has  been  active 
in  renewing  American  commitment  to 
democratic  change  within  Southeast 
Asia.  Mindful  of  the  lessons  of  ^et- 
nam.  he  has  sought  to  develop  a  con- 
structive role  for  the  United  States  in 
the  region.  Congressman  Solasz'  rea- 
soning, which  is  summarised  in  an  edi- 
torial which  he  recently  wrote  on  the 
matter  of  providing  aid  to  democratic 
rebels  in  Cambodia,  speaks  for  many 
of  us  that  serve  on  his  subcooMnlttee.  I 
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(By  Steuben  J.  Solan) 
WASHUMWM.-McTly  s  decsdc  after  lU 
fall  to  the  murderoua  f  oUowen  of  PtA  Pot. 
OBmVMt*  is  still  a  source  of  realoaal  ten- 
■ton  and  tartemattooal  oonoem.  Ooeupisd  by 
170.000  Vietnamese  troaoe  who  ousted  the 
Kbmw  Bouse  regime  elz  yeata  ago.  CaiBbo- 
dia  remalne  a  battlefield  where  an  indlte- 
no«M  resManoe  movement  la  fighting  to  lib- 
erate the  country  from  f orelsn  occupation. 

The  resistance  coneists  of  the  remnanta  of 
the  Kbmer  Rouse.  U.000  troops  under  the 
leadafshlp  of  Pol  Pot:  and  two  amaller.  but 
growtns.  non-Caamiunlst  groupe:  the 
Khmer  People's  National  Uberatlon  Front 
(KPMLP).  led  by  Son  Sann.  whMi  has 
15.000  troops,  and  the  Nationalist  Army 
(ANS)  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the 
former  head  of  state,  which  has  S.000  men 
underarms. 

The  United  States  has  two  main  objec- 
tives In  Cambodia:  aecurlnc  the  departure  of 
Vletnameee  troops  and  preventing  the 
return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

The  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces 
would  enable  the  Cambodian  people,  at  lone 
last,  to  determine  their  own  destiny.  It  alao 
would  reduce  the  VIetnameae  threat  to 
Thailand,  an  American  ally,  to  whoae  de- 
f enae  the  United  States  la  mmmltted. 

At  the  aame  time,  the  United  States  hss  a 
<w.p»miif  Interest,  as  do  the  Cambodian 
people.  In  meventlng  the  return  of  Pid  Pot 
to  power  In  Phnom  Penh.  It  was.  after  all. 
the  Khmer  Route  who  carried  out  a  reign 
of  unspeakable  terror  that  took  the  lives  of 
between  1  snd  S  mllllao  Cambodians. 

The  United  States  haa  voted  for  U  Jf .  reao- 
lutlona  calUng  for  the  withdrawal  of  VIet- 
nameae foroea  from  Cambodia  and  aelf-de- 
termliuttloo  for  the  Cambodian  people.  The 
United  States  hss  no  dlplomatie  relations 
with  either  Hanoi  or  Phnom  Penh  snd  hss 
maintained  an  economic  embargo  againat 
Vietnam  and  nmrnt^nMrn^  yet  the  United 
Statea  has  never  developed  a  realistic  strate- 
gy (or  achieving  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnam 
and  preventing  the  return  oi  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

The  Vietnamese  are  not  likely  to  leave 
Phnom  Penh  on  the  baala  of  appeals  to  coo- 
adenoe  or  compoaalan  alone.  Nor  are  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  presaures  by  them- 
aelvea  likely  to  be  effective.  ^Hetnam  will 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  only  when  the 
price  of  Ita  continued  occupation  there  in- 
crcsBTS  to  the  point  where  It  opU  for  a  polit- 
ical settlement  rather  than  a  military  aolu- 
tion. 

Ralalng  that  price  cleaiiy  requlrea  a  more 
effective  realatanoe  movement.  While  the 
primary  responsIbUty  for  sustaining  the  re- 
Blstsnce  rcsU  with  the  Cambodian  people 
themaelvea.  and  with  the  ASEAN  nationa 
and  China,  which  have  supported  It,  the 
United  Statea  also  has  a  meaningful  role  to 
play.  ASEAN,  the  Aaaodatlon  of  South  East 
Aslsn  Nations,  Is  comprised  of  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines.  Singapore,  Malaysia.  Thsl- 

IsndsndBnmeL  

Ameriesn  ssriatance  to  the  KPNLP  and 
ANS  would  show  the  VIetnameae  that  the 
resistance  may  be  more  difficult  to  over- 
come then  they  had  anticipated.  Coming 
not  long  after  the  recent  Vietnamese  off  en- 
shre,  VJS.  aid  wouM  also  boost  the  morals  of 
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the  realatanee  moiiement  by  bMUeatlBg  Mwt 
the  United  Stateaiwaa  prepared  to  support 
the  reslstanoe  In  Ks  fight  for  freedom,  fi- 
nally, it  would  flso  enooursge  A8BAN. 
which  Isst  month  jsppealed  to  tbe  tntema- 
tlonal  community  to  support  the  Cambodi- 
an people  "in  tMir  political  snd  military 
struggle  to  liberate  their  homdand  from 
foreign  oceupatlonf' 

But  American  ai|l  to  the  iKm-Coomunlst 
resistance  would  sarve  another  erlt^ally  Im- 
portant purpose.  It  would  help  the  KPNIf 
and  ANS,  If  ^^etdam  ever'  agrees  to  with- 
draw, to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  to  power. 

Who.  after  all.  ifould  be  able  and  willing 
to  prevent  Pol  Pot  fmn  reestablishing  his 
reign  of  represdmij  should  Vietnam  "*"«wr 
leave.  If  not  the  npn-Communlst  resistsnce 
forces? 

The  United  Stat4  clearly  haa  no  desire  «■ 
Intention  to  relntrSduce  combat  troivs  into 
Indochina.  The  ASEAN  countries  teOed  to 
lift  s  finger  agalnsi  Pol  Pot  when  he  was  In 
power.  And  China  Hus  been  the  dilef  von- 
sor  of  the  Khmer  Itouge. 

The  best  hope  cf  preventing  the  Khmer 
Rouge's  return  to  bower  in  the  wake  of  a  Vi- 
etnamese withdrawal  Is  the  r!«miMMW«ii 
people  themaelvea,  aa  represented  by  the 
non-^ommuniat  redatance.  Tet  the  KPMLF 
and  ANS  must  bS  aubatsntlally  strength- 
ened If  they  are  to  aerve  ss  sn  effective 
counterweight  to  the  more  numerous  snd 
ruthless  Khmer  Rduge. 

Some  opp(ments!of  American  aid  to  tbe 
KPNLF  and  the  ANS  have  contended  that, 
however  noble  Its'cause,  the  non-Conuau- 
nlst  resistsnce  wlU  never  be  sUe  to  force 
the  more  powerful 'Vietnamese  out  of  Csm- 
bodla.  The  non-COmmunist  fotees.  to  be 
sure,  will  never  be  |n  a  position  to  drtvs  the 
VIetnsmese  out,  bug  with  increased  materlsl 
aaalatanoe  they  mat  l>e  aUe  to  aubatantlally 
raiae  the  preasurenn  Vietnam,  ther^bv  in- 
creaaing  the  poaanfllty  of  a  p«dltieal  ssttle- 
ment  Over  the  pOst  few  yeaia.  tbe  non- 
Communist  forces  ihave  grown  tntn  a  few 
hundred  troops  to!  over  M.000.  As  long  ss 
the  Csmbodlsn  people  remain  opposed  to 
Vietnamese  dominktion,  the  nan^Ooeamu- 
niat  realatanee  wQl  have  a  powerful  atinuilus 
for  the  further  reoiaitment. 

Other  critics  havf  espressed  the  fear  that 
the  Khmer  Rouge  snight  obtain  some  of  our 
aid.  This  is  a  legltliiate  concern.  Any  ABMri- 
csn  saslstsnce  to  Pal  Pot  would  be  unthink- 
able snd  unacceptable.  Tet  tbete  is  no 
resaon  we  ahould  npt  be  able  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  UJS.  Siaiatsno  to  tbe  Khmer 
Rouge.  The  resistsnce  forces  are  comprised 
of  three  separate  armies  In  three  separate 
locations,  and  the  tThsis  have  given  us  ex- 
plicit sssursnces  thkt  sny  American  support 
would  be  channeled  ezclusivdy  to  the 
KPNLP  and  ANS  forces.  ThaUaiMl  has  every 
reason  to  keep  AmSrlcsn  aid  away  from  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  knowing  that  a  dl»eisiau  of 
our  sulafsnre  to  PsI  Pot  would  result  in  tbe 
Immediate  and  Irreversible  terminatkm  of 
Americanald. 

We  also  need  not  fear  that  American  aid 
will  lead  to  direct  U.S.  military  Involvement 
in  the  region.  AlUk  our  searing  experience 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  lilooaoeivsble  that  limited 
amounts  of  Amerkan  ssslstsnce  would  lead 
to  the  relntroduetsDO  of  American  oooiibat 
forces  Into  Inrtorhina.  Tbe  Oamhodians 
have  not  requested  vJB.  troops.  ASEAN  does 
not  wsnt  them,  sisl  Congreaa  would  never 
permit  tbem. 

Finally,  a  dedsJoQ  to  provide  sasMsnoe  to 
the  non-OomOiunist  resistsnoe  in  Camhodia 
would  iMt.  ss  some  have  feared.  legitimiae  a 
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of  American  aid  to  the  Contras 
in  NIcarsgua.  In  Cambodia,  ss  in  Afghsnl- 
stsa.  we  would  be  supporting  sn  indignons 
wslstanrn  movement  aiUch  is  opposing  f oi^ 
eiga  occupation.  In  Nicaragua,  by  >— mtwg 
aid  to  the  Centres  we  would  be  Invohring 
the  UBitsd  Statea  In  a  dvil  war  aa  part  of  an 
effort  to  overthrow  an  internationally  rec- 
ognised government.  I^irthermore.  In  Csm- 
bodlB.  our  friends  in  the  regkm  have  public- 
ly ariud  us  to  Sid  the  resistsnce  movement. 
In  the  esse  of  Nicaragua,  most  of  our 
friends  In  latin  Amolca  believe  that  VA 
support  fbr  the  Contrss  Is  Inspmopriate 
and  counterproductive. 

Tbe  psopie  of  CsmhortIa  have  been  victim- 
ised first  by  the  unbelievable  snd  unrelent- 
ing brutality  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  then 
by. tbe  tanrasloa  and  occupation  carried  out 
by  tbe  Vietnamese.  Tet  they  have  never 
abandoned  their  struggle  for  freedom  snd 
Independeooe.  Ihelr  determination  In  the 
f aoe  of  eztiaonllnary  adversity  is  a  tribute 
to  tlie  human  apML  Surely  their  cause  is 
deserving  of  tangnde  Amoicsn  support. 

Steirtien  J.  Stdars.  a  Democrat  from  New 
Tork,  is  chairman  of  tbe  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Psdflc  Affairs.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  H^.  CHARLIE 
BENNETT 
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OrPLOBIIM 
a  THB  HOnSI  OF  SXPRXSBITATIVBS 

Tue$dav.  AprU  16. 1985 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  I  am  Joined  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  today  to  the 
dean  of  the  norlda  congresskmal  dele- 
gatlm.  Congreasman  Chablis  Bnr- 
HXXT.  For  all  of  my  years  In  Congress, 
Chabub  Bammwvr  has  been  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  and  admired 
Manbers  of  Congress.  Since  he  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  1048.  his 
courage  and  wladom  has  been  a  source 
of  admiration  and  strength  for  many 
of  ua.  Ckauix  Is  the  distinguished 
author  of  five  books  and  a  celebrated 
veteran  of  World  War  n.  He  has  long 
been  a  source  of  sound  and  thoughtful 
Judgment,  particularly  in  matters 
having  to  do  wlUi  the  armed  services 
tifti  our  national  defense,  and  many 
are  grateful  for  his  knov^edge  and  his 
expertise,  as  wen  as  his  friendship.  It 
is  with  great  honor  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  coUeagues  a  recent  ar- 
tide,  published  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Crabux  BBimTT: 

Rv.  Bsaaaii  Fmss  Dsra&T  ni  Coaoaxss 

BanMS  Nfew  Fa^wm  to  Stbak  oa  Issos 
(By  David  Rogera) 

WssHzaeioa.— Before  Florida  Rep. 
Charies  Beimett  sat  down  In  the  House  last 
week,  bis  f dlow  Democrats  stood  up. 

An  fmotlonsl  ovation  signsled  the  end  of 
debate  on  the  MX  mlSBDe,  but  even  more  It 
msrked  a  turning  point  m  a  personal  Jour- 
ney for  tbe  74-year-old  Jacksonville  ooDserv- 
attve. 

Leas  tbsn  tbree  months  before.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett had  been  brushed  sslde  by  younger 
Democrats  in  the  race  for  House  Armed 
Servicss  Oonunittee  chairman,  snd  now  the 
spplaose  wss  a  bridge  for  both  sides  to 
reach  out  sgain  to  one  snother. 
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In  his  office  the  next  day.  Rep.  Bennett's 
voice  broke  sa  he  atniggtod  to  hold  back 
tears.  "I  aald.  Thank  you  for  taking  me 
back.'"  he  recalled.  "I  didnt  feel  like 
'Where  were  your  I  aakl.  "Thank  you  for 
taking  me  back.'" 

In  this  dty  where  winning  is  so  much  a 
part  of  aurvivBl.  Mr.  Bennett'a  story  la  one 
of  living  with  defeat,  and  a  remliMler  of  the 
rasiialtiea  of  change  aa  a  new  generatkm  of 
Oemocrata  muades  ita  way  to  power  th  the 
party  leadership. 

Althouita  humiliated  and  bitter  after  his 
loaa.  Mr.  Bennett  la  nevntbdeaa  beer  aa  a 
reault.  "Now  I  can  be  the  woirisame  nettle 
that  at  timea  I  wanted  to-be."  he  aays. 
Whether  sdvising  hia  president  or  his  party, 
there  is  a  new  power  and  poignancy  to  hia 


"Although  I  am  a  bit  older  than  you."  he 
recently  wrote  President  Reagan,  "unlike 
you  I  have  been  recently  rejected,  by  the 
Democratic  caucua.  for  a  position  wbkh  ae- 
nlority  ahould  normally  have  given  me.  This 
rejection  .  .  .  hss  freed  me  to  apeak  my 
mtaid  without  any  Impediment  of  Irartinliiii 
reaponaibillty  of  my  party.  So  I  do  not  apeak 
aa  a  Democratic  leader  but  as  a  concerned 
clttsen  snd  a  condiat  infantry  veteran  who 
wants  to  prevent  wsr  snd  best  serve  his 
country  at  the  asms  time." 


There  Is  a  touch  of  the  archangel  to  the 
whlte-balred  Mr.  B^pnett.  ss  If  he  embodies 
a  fierce  religlaslty  snd  the  swift  sword  of 
the  Pentagon.  He  Is  "Mr.  Sea  Power"  on  the 
Armed  Sravioes  Committee  snd  the  man 
who  aueceaafully  iponaored  legialatlon  in 
the  1950a  making  "In  God  We  Trust"  the 
nation's  motta 

Tet  he  also  exhlbtts  a  renegade  Independ- 
ence and  a  vulneraMllty  that  mark  more  hia 
poUtica. 

Long  before  be  oppoaed  the  MX  mlaBile. 
Mr.  Bennett  wss  sn  esily  critic  of  tbe  Vkir 
nsm  Wsr.  snd  this  sdds  to  tbe  irony  that  he 
was  rejected  by  a  generation  of  Democrats 
whose  own  polltiOB  aptang  tram  the  ssme 
protest  movement. 

First  elected  to  tbe  Houae  in  1948.  Mr. 
Bermett  haa  apatt  nearly  half  hia  life  in  the 
chamber.  The  Armed  Servlcea  Conualttee 
defined  hia  legialatlve  career,  and  in  an 
office  only  a  few  yards  fnta  the  oooimlttee 
room,  he  Wded  hia  time  in  bopea  of  aocaeday 
heonming  chstomaiL  He  is  obsessed  with  bis 
record  number  of  floor  votes,  snd  listening 
for  the  beDs  signsling  a  rtU  oaO.  he  can 
seem  a  caricature  of  the  congreaaman  con- 
aumed  by  the  prnreaa  not  the  aubatance— 
of  government. 

A  fraH.  complex  figure,  he  is  a  man  of  ooo- 
tradJctkms.  He  Is  cspable  of  great  personsi 
coursge.  but  is  criticised  tot  beinctoo  preoc- 
cupied with  imsge.  In  debate,  he  is  given  to 
long,  rambling  harangues,  yet  in  hia  writ- 
ings azKl  comments,  he  csn  be  blunt  with  a 
sudden  dsrity. 

"It  is  like  sticking  pins  In  a  rsttlcnske," 
he  wrote  President  Reagan  of  the  adminis- 
tration's covert  military  aid  to  aiitl.8sndl- 
nista  guofUlas  in  NIcsiagua.  "If  we  cant  do 
more  than  that,  we  ahould  do  leaa." 

vouoHT  OI  rHiiJ.iPwass 

Mr.  Bennett  fought  with  Philippine  guer- 
rillaa  against  the  Jspanese  In  northern 
Luzon  ss  an  Army  officer  in  Worid  War  n. 
The  independent,  small-unit  combat  suited 
hia  peraonality,  and  the  wsr  msrked  him  for 
life  when  he  was  crippled  by  polio  contract- 
ed in  the  Jun^.  He  wears  a  steel  brace  on 
his  right  leg,  snd  with  his  two  black  canes. 
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be  to  »  flatyn  in  the  Houw  u  be  nttbaa  to 
mate  yet  aaotber  vote. 

"He  warn  tale  dotbee  out  from  the 
taatde."  nya  Hep.  Sam  QfUboBm  (IX.  FU.) 
wttta  ■rtmlrithin  yet  In  bl>  own  raBnufee, 
Mr.  Bennett  betnye  erne  niaiMns  about 
tale  obHHloB  vttb  letWatlve  lutterm. 

Be  btaoMe  btaeelf  now  for  not  findinc 
to  be^  e  dku«4ddleted  BOO  wbo 
an  overdoee  of  nereotka  hi  an  ap- 
patant  nlcMe.  "I  do  blauM  aiyedf ."  be  Mid. 
"That  baa  been  real  bard  to  Ure  wltta." 

Uke  otbar  floattaemen.  be  atnialed  with 
erailghta  tai  the  IMOi.  He  oppoeed  tbe 
1M4  CMl  Rlgtato  Act.  be  Mya.  but  unoom- 
foctaUe  wttb  tale  paettlon.  be  nipported 
votliw-riftatfe'  butetatlon  a  year  later.  "I 
came  to  aee  bow  wrong  I  waa  about  black 
peapte,"  be  Mya. 

In  June  IVTl.  Mr.  Bennett  waa  tbe 
Bber  of  the  Armed  aerrtoH 
!  to  Mppoct  an  anti-war  aanenibnent  tn 
the  Hooee.  and  aBMnc  tboee  who  joined  bbn 
waa  a  younc  trMbaaan  on  ttie  WMmnlttge. 
Rep.  Lm  Jkaptn  (Ol.  Wla.).  Seven  terma  later 
It  wouM  be  Mr.  Aipln  who  would  win  the 
liialiaiaiMliln  and  the  eootraat  In  tbeatylea 
of  the  two  men  waa  already  a  harbinger  of 
what  Wla  to  eeoM. 

Mr.  flgnin  MW  Vietnam  from  tawlde 
Robert  Maianmra'a  FBBtacoo.  An  Aimy 
eeonerale  analyat.  hir  frnfrgr^  mtatmau>a  hy 
oaaaimt  and  wttb  the  braab  eonfldenee  of  a 
irtilB  kM  lookliw  beyond  eooventlanal  wan 
to  nadear  anmnna  apd  the  nuaneM  of  arma 
eontroL  A  fwiaiHiimate  deal  maker.  Mr. 
A«ln  waa  a  natural  to  beat  tbe  atandotfMi 
Mr.  Bennett. 

The  MaM  yomw  Bberala  who  eontrlbuted 
to  Mr.  Bennett'e  defeat  tai  January  cried 
foul  bMt  week  when  Mr.  Aaptai  ueed  bis  new 
IM?titiw  aa  Aimed  Senrtea  Oonmlttce 
chairman  to  pneerre  peodnetiop  fund*  for 
the  imrliar  adaaHe.  It  waa  Mr.  Bennett  who 
co^pmaarad  the  motian  to  kffl  the  MX  ao- 
thoftaatioa.  and  there  waa  a  twtaica  of  guilt 
iar  aome  of  than  gMng  bbn  tbe  rtanding 
ovation  at  the  end  of  the  MX  debate. 

"It  waant  for  the  veeeh.  It  waa  for  aome- 
ttaiv  elee."  mM  R^.  Thoeua  Downey  (D.. 
N.T.).  raaambertag  tbe  mix  of  anger  and 
aikniratlan  on  the  floar.  "He  baa  atayed  by 
bit  poeitiaa  and  ditet  run  and  hide."* 


SBCCyS  RABBI  LgFgOWITZ:  A 
MASTER  BUILOBR  07  THE 
BOROUGH  PAilK  COMMTTNTTT 

HOif.  STEraoJl  J.  SOLARZ 

ormnrTon 
ni  THB  Hoogg  or 


,  ApfU  1$,  1U5 
•  Mr.  80LARZ.'Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pajr  tribute  to  an  extraordi- 
nary younc  man.  Rabbi  Shmtiel 
Lefkowita.  whom  I  have  come  to  know 
and  greatly  reqwet  over  the  last  A 
yeara.  Hla  wigdgm.  integrity,  and  per- 
aeveranee  have  helped  him  to  build 
one  of  the  moat  remaikable  neichbor- 
hood  development  Mfanliations  In  the 
United  Statea,  the  Southern  Brooklyn 
Community  Organisation.  SBCO  is 
largely  reapooslble  for  the  resurgence 
of  a  neighborhood  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  way  of  life  for  the  people  of 
Borough  Parte  and  Kensington  In 
Brooklyn. 

Since  19T7  he  has  served  as  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Southern  Brook- 
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lyn  Community  Organtetlon.  an  in- 
terethnlc  neighborhood  preservation  ' 
and  development  group  which  la  also  a 
dlvlgkm  of  the  Agudath  Igrael  of 
America.  This  smaU  agency,  staffed  by 
local  housing,  eeonomic  devdopment. 
and  sodal  woik  professionals  has  liter- 
ally rewritten  the  books  on  how  to  go 
about  preventing  pockeU  of  blight  and 
building  abandonment  from  destroy- 
ing entire  neighborhoods  and  ethnic 
.communities. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  wmlt  with 
RabM  Lefkowlto  and  his  able  board  of 
directors  at  numerous  plannfaig  and 
negoUattag  Brsstons  over  the  last  8 
years.  Shmuel  Lefkowita  is  always  pre- 
pared. With  mapB.  charts.  graphs.'oon- 
ferenoea.  briefing  papers,  fllmstrips. 
and  walking  tours,  he  has  convinced 
elected  representatives.  Federal  and 
local  government  officials,  business- 
men, bankers,  homeowners,  and  reli- 
gious leaders  that  making  investments 
to  Improve  and  provide  affordable 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  is  both  prudent  and  profitable 
and  a  civic  duty.  As  the  audience  de- 
mands he  can  speak  eloquently  or 
bluntly^  briefly  or  for  hours,  about  the 
wisdom  of  m^»"**i"'"g  a  healthy  mix 
of  private  and  public  investment  pro- 
grams in  our  neighborhoods  bnd  of 
the  impertance  of  community  organi- 
sations and  merchant  assodatlms. 
But  most  of  hte  and  SBCO's  energies 
have  been  aimed  at  the  eradication  of 
decay  and  abandonment  and  the  revi- 
tallgation  of  Boroui^  Park  and  Ken- 
sington as  a  good  place  to  live.  work, 
and  raJse  a  family. 

Shmuel  Lefkowltg  is  an  Orthodox 
rabbi,  a  social  worker,  a  fundraiser, 
and  the  father  of  six  children.  He  pos- 
sesses an  fff'^'g  array  of  abilities 
and  extraordinary  energies  that  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  bring  together 
people  of  varibtis  polltieal,  economic, 
ethnic  radal.  ahd  religious  back- 
grounds and  coovlnoe  them  to  wort  to- 
gether to  improve  their  neighbor- 
hoofta.  After  talking  "taehlls"  with 
them,  explaining  his  vision  of  neigh- 
borhood preservation  as  a  key  to 
urban  survival,  he  is  able  to  disarm  the 
most  cynical  New  Yorker  or  hardowd 
bureaucrat  and  lnq)ire  them  to  work 
with  him  and  SBCO  to  preserve  and 
revitaliae  the  local  community  and  to 
strengthen  neighborhood  institutions. 
His  creativity,  vision,  and  determina- 
tion helped  him  to  develop  new  initia- 
tives and  to  reshape  old  programs  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

In  searching  for  a  way  to  build  af- 
fordable housing  for  moderate-income 
families,  partlevlarly  those  with  many 
children,  he  set  out  to  convince  the 
Federal  Government  that  a  Federal 
program  subsiding  mortgage  costs 
for  moderate-income  families  that  had 
never  been  tried  in  New  York  could 
work,  provided  the  program  was  modi- 
fied by  the  Congress  for  areas  with 
higher  cost  housing. 
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As  the  R^resentatlve  from  Borough 
Parte  I  worked  with  Shmuel  first  to 
convince  the  Congress  to  raise  the 
mortgage  ceiling,  and  then  to  oonvlnoe 
HUD  that  there  was  no  reason  that 
section  395  housing  couldnt  be  condo- 
miniums In  apartment  buildings,  in- 
stead of  suburban  single-family  homes 
on  a  sixth  of  an  acre.  Shmuel's  perse- 
verance and  persuasive  powers  paid 
off,  and  now  some  16  communities  in 
New  York  and  some  2.300  families  are 
enjoying  new  housing  built  under  this 
modified  section  335  program. 

RabM  Lefkowita  knew  that  Brooklyn 
families  wanted  to  own  their  own 
homes.  Affordable  home  ownership 
gives  peoide  a  permanent  stake  in 
their  communities  and  makes  It  possi- 
ble for  families  to  stay  near  their  syn- 
agogues, churches,  schools,  ethnic 
neighborhoods,  and  shopping  areas. 
Homeowners  are  tradltloially  more  in- 
terested in  protecting  their  property 
values  and  working  to  make  their 
neighborhoods  safer  and  more  attrac- 
tive. So  Shmuel  helped  organise  the 
Borough  Park  Community  Patrol  to 
increase  public  confidence  and  to  Im- 
pttm  public  safety.  The  first  viable 
community  antlcrime  organisation  in 
B<»ough  Park,  the  community  patrol 
now  has  hundreds  of  volunteer  mem- 
bers and  doaens  of  activities  which 
have  helped  reduce  crime  and  improve 
the  neli^iborhood. 

Over  and  over  again  he  told  groups 
of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment experts.  Federal  officials,  bank- 
ers, businessmen  and  community  lead- 
ers, tenants  and  homeowners  that  It  is 
far  cheaper  in  human  and  financial 
terms  to  save  neighborhoods  than  to 
attempt  to  recreate  them  after  they 
have  been  destroyed.  Neighborhood 
preservation  through  community 
aetlcm  was  Shmuel's  motto  and  guid- 
ing principle,  and  the  plan  woriced. 

But  now  It  has  come  time  for  Rabbi 
Lefkowita  to  leave  the  Southern 
Brooklyn  Community  Organlaati<m 
and  the  busy  offices  which  he 
planned,  renovated,  and  established  on 
18th  Avenue.  But  Rabbi  Lefkowita. 
the  SBCO  Board  of  Directors.  Rabbi 
Sherer  and  the  Agudath  Israel  can 
take  great  pride  in  the  substantial  ac- 
complishments that  have  occurred 
under  Shmuel's  able  stewardship  at 
SBCO.  Over  $50  million  In  private  In- 
vestment has  been  leveraged  Into  Bor- 
ough Park  and  Kensington.  One  thou- 
sand units  of  new  or  renovated  hous- 
ing have  been  constructed  to  provide 
decent,  safe,  affordable  shelter  for 
large  families,  low-  and  moderate- 
income  residents,  and  for  our  elderly 
and  handicapped  dtisens. 

More  importai^t  than  the  new  i4>art- 
ments  and  the  revitalised  shopping 
area  on  13th  Avenue,  however,  is  the 
new  positive  spirit  that  Rabbi 
Lefkowitz  has  helped  bring  to  the 
forefront  in  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
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at  SBCO  a  tradition 
of  quiet,  effective  advocacy,  coupled 
with  firsthand  l^nowledge  of  the  Intrl- 
cades  of  development 
SBCO  worked  |to  accommodate  tbe 
needs  of  the  various  acAon  In 
boiiiood  preacttatiou: 
des.  private  Imiestors,  local 
men.  cnmmiiiity  leaders, 
buyers,  and  residents  in  otder  to 
iwoduoe  the  porftive  resutts  that  wptSk 
healthy,  happy,!  prosperous  neighbor- 
hoods. 

I  am  moud  to  have  this  opportunity, 
here  tn  the  halM  of  the  Oongregs,  to 
pay  publle  trfbjite  to  and  to  thank 
Rabbi  Lefkowlte  and  the  Agudath 
Israel  for  an  toat  has  been  aoeom- 
pUshed  to  malde  Brooklyn  a  better 
.place  to  live.  May  Shmuel's  new  ef- 
forts to  rebulldl  and  revltalte  nd^- 
borhoods  In  the  private  sector  be 
equally  suooessftl.  give  him  mndi  sat- 
isfaction, and  mt>re  time  for  his  grow- 
ing family. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  If  RabM 
Lefkowita  were  ode  day  entrugCed  with 
major  national  apgxwMllriHtles  here  tn 
Washington  f or.jto  quote  the  poet  Em- 
erson: "He  bul|ded  better  than  he 
knew;  the  consdious  stone  to  beauty 
grew,"  and  we  are  all  the  benefldarles 
of  his  eff ortg.« 
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tgeeofd  lili^  The  trade  defldt  for  IMS  la  ex- 
peetad  to  be  at  leaat  $140  bOlkm.  Mean- 
while. Japan  ahowed  a  $44.4  billion  trade 
■uiptaiB  In  1M4.  up  abaiply  from  IMS. 

Too  would  think  thew  deficits  would  ^mr 
dgnifkant  aottoD  on  tbe  part  of  our  govem- 
meot.  but  last  weeTa  trade  negotiattaM  not- 
wlthatandlng.  Waahlngton  baa  not  riaen  to 
the4 


The  BMet  Mgnlflrant  action  on  trade  In 
the  last  aevatal  BBonths  lemaina  the  decWan 
to  repeal  voluntary  Import  reatrictiooa  on 
Ji 


A  BLUEPRINTi  FOR  ACTION  ON 
THE  UNITB)  STATBS>JAPAN 
TRADE  GAP  ^ 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRAIH 


or 
ni  THS  Houss  or 

nieMtey,  April  It,  1U5 

•  Mr.  McOrAt^  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mlnci  Mr.  Robert  i*>»«ii«. 
of  Garden  City,  NY,  recently  penned  a 
thought  provoking  commentaiy  out- 
Uhlng  the  bask:  steps  we  mutt  take  to 
reduce  our  trade  gap  with  Japan.  Mr. 
McMillan  Is  a  membo'  of  the  trade 
policy  advlscnyl  committee  and  Is 
widely  reqiected  in  the  New  York 
business  community. 

His  artlde  is  a  useful  reference  for 
our  colleagues  ag  debate  over  the  equi- 
ties of  the  UiUted  States-Japanese 
trade  relationship  continues.  I  hove 
that  Members  of  this  body  as  well  as 
corporate  leaders  throughout  our 
Nation  take  note  of  Mr.  McMillan's 
wortc  which  f ol 


Wl  Must  Takx  Aciioii  To  Closb  TlAac  Qtr 

With  fBS  Jtruna* 

(By  Robert  R.  McMillan) 

Last  year,  the  trade  deficit  of  the  United 

SUtea  stood  at  $133.3  bllllon-an  aU-Ume 


In  the  intareat  at  free  trade,  the  reatrlo- 
tlona  indeed  ahould  have  been  removed,  but 
we  moat  take  aetiaa  If  we  are  to  prevent  fur- 
ther loM  at  annatecturing  Joba  In  the 
United  Btataa.  Here  la  a  aeven^wint  action 
program  to  hdp  turn  around  our  trade  def I- 
cMs  over  the  next  decade. 

FInt,  trade  equity  with  Japan  must  be 
achieved.  Our  government  muat  become 
more  artleulate  and  agniMlin  In  lulBting 
that  Japan  dunge  aome  of  Ita  reatrlctlooe 
on  the  trnportatiwi  of  eervlcea,  agricultural 
and  fInlaiMid  onnanmrr  ptoducta. 
UjS.  wrnipanlea  ahould  take  great- 
er advantage  a<  a  19g2  federal  law  removing 
obatadH  to  the  f armatlon  of  export  trading 
mmpaniea  by  buahieaMa  and  banka.  Mnoe 
the  enactment  of  that  law,  iMily  80  rach 
oompaniH  -  have  been  foimed.  There  are 
over  COM  exnort  trading  companies  In 
Japan  wiioae  eataa  total  $SM  ballon  a  year. 

Third,  we  BBuat  move  towards  the  creation 
of  a  North  Aueifcan  Common  Market  ao 
that  goods  and  aervicM  may  move  freely 
among  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  United 
StatasL  Creation  of  auch  a  maricet  would 
mean  even  lem  dependence  on  lOdeaat 
eradf  oO  for  the  Uhlted  atatea  and  would 
open  the  nmikets  of  Mexico  and  Canada  to 
more  of  our  manufactured  goods  and  inveat- 
BMntdaUaiB. 

Fourth,  diangea  ahould  be  made  In  the 
antltmat  laws  ao  that  our  busineaam  may 
properly  combine  and  become  more  com- 
pettttve  with  foreign  flrma.  Mature  and 
tired  taiduatilM  tai  the  United  Statea,  sudi  as 
steel,  need  to  be  able  to  put  their  reeoureea 
together  ao  that  their  corporate  structures 
ean  be  atieamlinod  and  made  more  produe- 
ttve. 

Fifth,  bualiieM  must  work  with  govern- 
ment and  adooatocs  to  make  aome  baalc 
in  our  edocatiflnal  system.  Foreign 
nmst  be  tao^t  to  our  children  at 
an  early  age.  Whether  "everyone"  overseaa 
speaks  Bigllsh  or  not.  our  oooapetttiveneM 
la  wwai  lined  when  our  satea  forow  are 
unable  to  «*■—■««■«««*«»*  effectively,  in  the 
language  of  thOae  they  are  selling  ta 

Sixth,  labor  and  management  muat  con- 
tinue to  pursue  excellence  in  product  qual- 
ity. Anyone  who  thinks  Japan's  products 
lack  quality  need  only  look  at  their  penetra- 
tion into  the  VJB.  automobOe  and  electron- 
iamarlwta. 

Seventh,  the  Uhited  States  ^ould  con- 
vene a  worid  monetary  conference  to  ex- 
plore the  meana  to  stabUlse  wi^d  currency 
marketa.  Unlem  all  nations  work  together  to 
solve  the  continuous  devaluations  of  curren- 
das,  the  tialanre  of  trade  will  continue  to 
^b  and  flow  with  the  strength  of  the  VA 
dollar.  The  current  high  value  of  tbe  dollar 
anrifriem  our  goods  In  wm-ld  markets. 

Thew  steps  will  help  to  improve  our  bal- 
ance (rf  trade.  Action  is  now  required.* 
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COLOMBIAN  OPPOSES  VJB.  AID 
TO  NICARAGUAN  REBELS 


HON.  MCHAEL  D.  BARNES 

oriuaTuaB 

ni  THK  BOUgg  or  BSPBBgMTATIVB 

TmeBdaw.  A/nil  19,  IMS 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  ^waker.  the  ad- 
mlnlatration  has  been  telling  us  that 
Latin  American  statesmen  support  its 
Contra  aid  proposal.  Now  it  turns  out 
that  the  administratkm  misled  Colom- 
bian President  Qellsarlo  Betancur 
when  it  described  the  proposal  to  him 
when  he  was  in  Washington.  Betancur 
told  the  New  York  Times  yesterday 
that  Secretary  of  State  Schults  never 
UM  him  that  President  Reagan's  plan 
provided  for  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
traa.  That.  Betancursald.  makes  it  "no 
longer  a  peace  plan,  but  a  preparation 
for  war."  He  voiced  "outright  rejec- 
tion" of  the  Idea,  and  said.  "I  havent 
moken  with  any  latin  American 
leader  who  feels  differently." 

Betancur  told  the  Tbnes  that  It 
"would  be  a  contnuUctlon"  for  anyooe 
to  try  to  use  his  statiemfDts  in  Wadi- 
ington  to  imply  approval  of  President 
Reagan's  plan.  He  said  he  disapproves 
of  Reagan's  80-day  time  Ilmft  on  nego- 
tiations because  it  is  "almost  like  an 
ultimatum."  The  Times  further  re- 
ports that  the  views  of  the  other  Con- 
tadora  countries  on  Reagan's  plan  are 
similar  to  Betaacur'Sk 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  New 
York  Times  report,  whldi  follows: 
(From  the  Mew  Toik  Ttanea,  Apr.  16. 1M51 
CouniBua  Qmaas  U.S.  Ad  to  Niquusuui 


(By  Jod  Brinkley) 

Boooxa.  Oounnu.  April  18.— The  Preal- 
dent  of  Odombla  said  today  that  he  and 
other  iMtbx  American  Ifailf  is  were  oppoeed 
to  renewed  United  Statm  military  aid  for 
rebels  fiditing  the  mcaraguan  Oovemment. 

Earlier  this  month  the  President.  BeU- 
sario  Betancur.  tdd  nparten  In  Washing- 
tan  that  bis  reaction  to  Preaident  Heagan's 
plan  OBI  Nicaragua  bad  been  "vcn^  poaMve." 
But  today  Mr.  Betancur  aaid  hla  responae 
had  been  beaed  on  the  plan's  caO  for  « 
eeam  Are  and  negotlsttons, 

He  said  Preaklent  Rcp«an  and  Secretary 
of  State  Oeorse  P.  Shutta  had  not  men- 
tioned to  him  that  the  propoaal  alao  provid- 
ed for  renewed  aid  to  the  rebda,  and  he  said 
he  bad  not  realised  thia  was  part  of  the  plan 
until  his  return  to  Bogota. 

Mr.  Betancur,  w*eaklng  in  an  interview 
here,  aaid  Mr.  Reagan's  recent  call  for  Con- 
greM  to  approve  $14  anllUon  In  aid  to  tbe 
rebels  made  that  part  of  the  Preaident's 
plan  "no  longer  a  peace  proposal,  but  a 
preparation  for  war." 

In  the  last  few  days,  aeveral  senior  Reagan 
Admtailstrtatian  offidalB  have  aaid  that  Mr. 
Betancur  and  other  latin  American  leaders 
supported  Mr.  Reagan'a  inltiattve,  induding 
a  call  for  renewed  aid  to  tbe  rebels  if  a  dead- 
line for  talks  In  Nicaragua  la  not  met 

roanoa  miaavaaiioH  (wrossB 
Mr.  Betancur  said  today  that  be  and  other 
Latin  American  leaden  "firmly  believe  that 
any  foreign  support  to  guerrilla  groups. 
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wtaatever  the  origin,  la  elnrljr  in  oppoaiUon 
to  the  previfUnc  doctrine  in  L«Ma  Amerla 
ngudbm  tanicn  tntermtlon  tn  the  inter- 
nal attatn  of  oar  eontinent" 

mo  Tte»  OB  foraica  flnondnf  of  UtUn 
1  eoDflSeta.  he  nid.  ia  "outricbt  re- 
'o<  the  idea. 

■e  OBid  he  had  diocuooed  the  BMtter  in  the 
laot  few  dai«  with  hoadi  of  atate  of  many 
Central  and  South  American  eountrleo,  and 
''I  hatrcnt  woken  with  anjr  Latin 
ader  who  fccia  differently." 

Mr.  Betaaenr  alao  aaid  he  believed  that 
"we  are  now  very  clooe  to  reaching  a  full 
acreement"  in  the  Oontadoca  peace  netoUa- 
tiODB  for  Central  Aaeriea.  which  have  been 
under  way  for  OMte  than  two  yeara. 

The  renaialiv  obotaclea.  he  aald.  Involve 
agreenenta  oo  IhnltInc  foreign  mlhtary  ma- 
neuvcra.  baaoo  and  advloera.  But  he  Mid  that 
"we  have  onde  aoaae  headway  on  that." 
addtaw  that  "there  aaay  be  one  or  another 
natter  out  <rf  the  whole  agreement  that  the 
United  Statea  would  not  agree  with." 

In  the  MMntaiute  Interview  at  the  Preai- 
dentlal  Patace  here.  Mr.  Betaneur  aald  that 
while  parte  of  Mr.  Reagan'a  MIoaragna  InlU- 
athre  were  "poaitlve  and  eoaatraetlve."  other 
porta  were  in  direct  eonfUct  with  the  goala 
of  the  Contadota  dtacuaalana. 

In  what  he  called  a  "peace  initiative"  for 
NIcarwa.  Mr.  Reagan  propoaed  a  ceaae-fire 
■id  imgntlatmna  between  the  American- 
backed  rehda  and  the  Sandlniita  Oovem- 
ment  that  would  lead  to  new  deetlona.  Ifiear 
ragua  taHoediatdy  rejected  the  plan. 

At  the  aaoM  time  Mr.  Reagan  aaked  Con- 
greaa  to  appmeo  914  million  in  renewed  aid 
for  the  retoela.  aaying  the  money  would  be 
UMd  tat  nanmOitary  purtoaea  for  W  daya.  If 
the  Mearaguan  Oovemment  doeanot  agree 
to  taOi  with  the  rebela  by  June  1.  Mr. 
Rewan  aald.  the  aid  would  then  be  available 
to  the  retoela  for  wiaiwia 

Mr.  V^f""'  waa  in  Waahlngto'  'wi  April 
4.  when  the  plan  waa  announo.^  and  he 
aald  today  that  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Shulta 
had  given  him  only  a  partial  brlatlng  on  it. 
In  a  imwIliH  that  morning.  Mr.  Betaneur 
they  told  him  that  they  planned  to 
a  eeaaeflre.  m^otlatlniia  and  noo- 
mmtary  aid  to  the  retoela  Ideal  that  Mr. 
Betaneur  aald  he  accepted  with  enthualaam. 
"I  am  vol  Kwow  rr  wAa  tm" 

But  he  aald  that  when  he  loft  the  White 
HoiMe.  he  "dM  not  know  It  waa  tied  to  the 
$14  mflUan"  in  renewed  aid  to  the  rebtia. 

Mr.  ShoMa  gave  him  a  printed  copy  at  the 
fnU  plan  m  be  left.  Mr.  Betaneur  mU.  but 
ho  dM  nat  have  time  to  read  it  until  much 


That 


Mr.  Reagan  appeared  on 
and  deaerfbed  Ma  plan  in 
detafl.  Mr.  Betaneur  hdd  a  newa  conference 
in  WaAlwton  at  about  the  aame  time— he 
dM  not  aae  Mr.  Reagan'a  addreea.  he  aaid- 
and  when  he  waa  aaked  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Reagan'a  plan,  he  aald.  "My  reaettai  ia 

A  few  daya  teter.  Robert  C.  McFarlane. 
Mr.  Reagan'a  natfawal  aecurtty  advlaer.  told 
taporteri  that  the  leaden  of  the  four  Con- 
tadora  uwiiilil«a  fiiliaiitiia  Veneaoela. 
and  Mexico— all  had  endoiaed  Mr. 
a'a  plan,  taidudlng  the  can  for  re- 
'  aid.  although  he  aald  Mexico 
'  than  the  otheia. 


"OOAUFBD  aurroRT" 
Today  Mr.  Betaneur  aaid.  "I  underatand 
that  Mr.  Mefteriane  haa  interpreted  my  cau- 
yeua  raaaarka  in  which  I  atated  that  the 
pnvoaal  waa.  at  leaat  tn  part,  oonatructlve 
and  poalttve,  aa  a  aort  of  blanket  approval 
rather  than  qualified  aupport." 
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If  the  Admlnlatratlon  ia  trying  to  uae  hia 
rtatf^TffH^  to  gain  renewed  mUltafy  aid  for 
the  rebda.  Mr.  Betaneur  added,  "there 
would  be  a  contradlctton  by  whomever  at- 
tempta  to  do  ao." 

He  aaM  it  wouM  be  "infinitely  more  con- 
atruettve"  if  Mr.  Reagan'a  propooal  "made 
no  mention  of  a  90-d»j  time  Iknlt"  for  the 
end  of  nonmOltary  aid.  becauae  that  "ia 
almirrt  like  an  ultimatum." 

Mr.  Betaneur  aaki  the  ftaat  part  of  Mr. 
Reagan'a  plan,  the  call  for  a  eeaaeflre.  "ia 
cofMtruetlve  and  poaitlve  inaaniirh  aa  it 
detaya  the  aeoond  part  of  the  propoaaL 
which  to  the  onaet  of  a  military  aolutkm." 

At  a  meeting  ta>  Panama  last  week,  their 
fint  itace  laat  fall,  offldato  from  all  four 
Contadora  eountrlea  aald  their  Oovem- 
menta  had  cooae  to  almllar  cooduaianB. 

The  Contadora  group,  named  for  the 
ialand  off  Panama  where  the  firat  meeting 
waa  hekt  haa  been  trying  to  toahlon  a  peace 
ptan  for  Central  America  ainoe  January 
IMS.  The  plan  wouM  eneonpam  CoaU  Rtea. 
B  Salvador,  Guatemala.  Honduraa  and 
Nicaragua. 

ruM»  »MM  "ancTAcaua  auocns" 

Mr.  Betaneur.  who  to  widely  viewed  aa  the 
Contadora  leader  moat  actively  Involved  In 
the  iHioriafhaM.  called  the  meeting  laat 
week  "a  apectaeular  anceeaa."  After  aeveral 
montlM  of  inaetloa.  proUema  that  had  been 
blocking  the  talks  are  now  reaolved.  he  aald. 
adding  that  the  negotlatfcma  new  aeem  to  be 
aurrounded  by  "a  atate  of  grace." 

An  agreement  waa  reached  Friday  on  the 
fBtahltohmmt  of  a  ooramlaalon  to  monitor 
an  accord  being  negotiated  on  reducing 
arma  in  the  regioa.  'Thto  was  the  greatest 
obatade."  Mr.  Betaneur  aakl  today.  "We  are 
now  very  doee  to  readilng  an  agreement."* 
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Dl  THS  HOUgB  or 

Tuesday.  April  It.  IMS 

•  Mr.  OUARHn.  Mr.  BptMkia,  today  I 
am  inaertlnc  the  first  part  of  m  report 
by  fonner  Federal  progecutw.  Thomas 
P.  Puocto.  on  the  proposed  westway 
highway  project. In  New  York.  The 
repent  was  cominlssinnfd  by  Gov. 
Mario  Cuomo  tn  196S  to  compare 
westways  projected  benefits  with 
those  which  would  accrue  fn»n  the 
use  of  interstate  highway  trade-in 
funds  to  aid  New  Tank's  mass  transit 
systetn.  In  the  first  part  of  the  report. 
Pucdo  proyides  a  clear  description  of 
the  project's  masnltude,  its  evolution 
and  present  status,  and  the  major 
issues  involved.  He  analyaes  New 
Torii's  trade-in  option  and  reveals  that 
it  would  be  mora  viable  than  westway 
and  mora  beneficial  to  New  York.  In 
tomorrow's  Rkobd  I  will  conclude  the 
report. 
TBS  Poeao  RvoBT  on  Wbstwat- Past  I 
Laat  July.  I  agreed  to  report  on  the  con- 
tinued viabClty  of  the  oontroveraial 
Weetway  project,  in  light  of  a  federal  Dla- 
trlct  Court  Judge'a  finding  that  State  offl- 
dato had  auppreaaed  important  evidence 
duriiw  the  approval  pfocem.  Thto  taak 
proved  too  burdensome  to  complete  in  the 
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Apnl  16, 19i 


alxty-day  period  of  ttans  originally  contem- 
plated. Sinee  taking  tha  aaalgnmmit  I  have 
devoted  cowldefable  time  to  a  review  of 
documento  (indnding  briefa.  court  dertalona. 

oemlng  Westway).  and  I  have  spoken  at 
length  with  a  number  «t  Indhrlduato  who  are 
in  favor  of.  and  oppoaed  to.  the  project. 

Baaed  on  the  above.  I  have  reached  two 
baaie  condualoos: 

1.  Whatever  merit  the  Westway  project 
originally  had.  It  has  now  beeome  a  luxury 
that  the  City  and  State  protoaUy  cannot 
aJUord.  Moreover.  legal  entanglanento 
which  continue  unreeolved  to  date  have  put 
Westway  almoat  out  of  reach.  Aeoordlntfy. 
the  valuable  trade-ta  opportunity  abeuM  be 
aerioualy  espkired  before  it  to  too  late. 

a.  The  federal  DIstrlet  Court  flndtngi  of 
deesptlOB  by  state  offldato  makas  an  mvesU- 
satlon  toy  an  appropriate  atate  or  federal 
agency  a  neceaaary  atep  to  restore  puMIr 
confidence  hi  the  taitegrtty  of  the  approval 


Westway  to  a  proposed  hitfiway/land  de- 
velopment project  that  has  bsen  daslgnsd  to 
take  advantage  of  federal  funding  avaOahle 
under  the  tateiitata  hliAiway  lawa.  To  the 
extent  that  Westway  expendtturea  fail 
within  the  "interrtate  highway"  deflnltkin. 
and  subject  to  the  ultimate  availability  of 
funds.  Westway's  eoste  would  be  M  percent 
covered  by  the  Federal  govemmcot,  10  per^ 
cent  by  the  State.  At  praaenW  the  State'a 
coat  eattanate  to  tai  the  order  of  tS  bUUon. 
thouch  opponenta  believe  that  the  eventual 
price  wouM  be  $4  MVion  or  more. 

Westway  to  stylsd  sa  a  rsplaesmsnt  road- 
way for  the  oM  West  Side  Highway  aouth  of 
43nd  Street.  It  would  not.  however,  be  bunt 
tn  the  extoUng  rlghtmf-way  <wlifcli  to 
quate  to  wippfflrt  a  modssi 
roadway).  Inrtrri*  approxtanatdy  MO  aerca 
of  the  Hudson  lUver  would  be  hmdfnied. 
and  the  road  would  be  tomialad  through 
thto  fill  (or.  for  ainwiuiinaiely  one-third  of 
Ita  lei«th.  routed  through  an  open  cut  tat 
the  fm  or  moonted  on  an  elevated  structure 
above  tha  mix  The  area  of  the  fm  langes 
from  the  current  btilkhaad  Une  outward  as 
far  as  IM  feet  to  the  pierhead  Une  and  to 
generally  rsfsrred  to  as  ths 'intetpler  area." 
Aocordtaw  to  the  1077  Ihvtaonmental 
Impact  StatasMnt  (SIS)  for  Westway. 
appsoxtanatdy  M  aena  of  the  landfln  would 
be  iMod  for  parkland.  IM  aerea  would  toe 
available  for  development,  and  the  remain- 
taig  area  would  aupport  the  highway  and  Ita 
iutofchangea 

The  htotory  of  how  Weetway  waa  devel- 
oped aa  a  concept  and  manlpulatod  through 
the  review  prooem  to  lengthy  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  It  to  aufOdent  to  note 
that  ftnkttng  approval  was  given  by  the  Psd- 
eral  Highway  AAnlnistratlon  (PHWA)  tn 
January  1077:  an  air  quality  permit  was 
tosnsd  for  the  project  tai  1000:  and  a  Corps 
of  ■■'g«»«*i*'  diedge  and-fOl  permit  has 
atawe  been  aet  aslds  by  the  UA  Distriet 
Court  (recently  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeato).  and  the  matter  has  been  re- 
manded to  those  agendas  for  reconsMer- 
atlon  after  the  preparation  of  a  new  EI8. 
The  preparation  of  that  BS  to  now  under- 
way. 

TBI  PBiaCIPAI.  ISSUBS 

At  the  center  of  the  Westway  debate  are 
two  principal  iaauee  first,  the  allocation  of 
available  Federal  money  to  a  cowMnwl 
highway  real  eetate  project  or  the  alterna- 
tive uee  of  such  funds  for  trandt  rehabilita- 
tion   and    other    taifra-structure    tanprove- 
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ments:  and  i 
way  and 

Vmage.  In  addltkki.  the  Dtatrlet  Coort  1 
identified  a  thiid  Msue  of  I 
tanoe-Le..   the  damage  that  the 
might  do  to  taapoMant  flahettas  i 
the  Hadson  Hiver^ 

ubocano^ovi 


The  debate  ovak'  the  sllocatton  of  avail- 
able Federal  monies  dsrives  tlroB  Ssction 
10MeX4)  of  the  Faderal-Ald  BlghwBjr  Act. 
whfcdi  authorises  the  State  and  Ctty  (If  they 
agree)  to  abandob  Westway  and  uae  the 
funds  taMtead  for  substttote 
roadway  prajscta. 'Most  Westway 
are  strongly  tai  fSikir  of  thto  nrade-ta"  alter- 
nattve,  frff^^we  of  the  Immense  Infkastm^ 
turn  capital  nesdi  that  the  State  and  City 
face.  Westway  pryonentai  In  eontnst.  have 
ssaerted  that  th«  trade-tai  to  IDaaacy  and 
that  in  any  eve4t.  Westway  repreeenta  a 
"ooce-in-a-llfettm^  opportunity"  which 
shouldnotbe 


The  "land  uee"  Issue  has  Ita  own  htotoay. 
When  Weetway  toaa  fbit  (MMwIieil.  the 
Lower  Weet  SMe  was  owierally  run  down  as 
It  edged  toward  the  HndMBL  im  a  eave- 
quenee.  Westway  was  sssn  ss  ths  key'to  re- 
vitallataw  thto  ar^  Staiee  lOTT. 
mudi  of  the  Lowdr  West 
Itsdf  thnwah  ns4oi 
ated  converaloaa.  Thus,  today  the 
Ual  fommnnltlee  lb  the  Village  and  THbeca, 
as  wsD  aa  In  Lower  Manhattew.  already 
extend  to  Wastftreet.  and  Westway  has 
beoooie  swnrthlng  of  an  anachioulm  In 
thto  regard.  lastaid.  for  sMuay  «-— ""«»r 
resklsntB.  Wsstmvhas  beeooM  a  ^sctie. 
since  the  landfill  devdopment  eouM  ssrve  to 
cut  them  off  fToaS  the  Hudson,  hi  addition, 
if  the  developmifit  should  end  op  bataig 
luxury  housing  tlm  premurm  on  ranlato  (aa 
wdl  aa  eo-op  and  ««««*—''«««'"■  prleaa)  in 
the  extotlns  uplaial  ndghborhoodi  could  be 


1  to  the 

!  Vttll  PIO" 


of  ftahthe 
to  be  the 


PtaiaUy.  tlM 
have  beoome  a 
groupa  who  have 
tecttaig  the  Hndaoto  over  the 
In  thto  constructUn.  the  « 
most  severdy  afltwiod  am 
striped  base,  whidi  has  g 
and  iporta  value  bot  only  In  the 
but  also  on  the  north  and  sooth  dMres  of 
Long  Uand.  aU  tie  way  to  Montank.'  The 
striped  bam  has  been  at  the  center  of  power 
plant  oontroveniei  on  the  Hudson  for  msay 
yean  and  was  proiiably  the  key  factor  In  de- 
feating Con.  BdlsSn's  proposal  to.  toolM  a 
pumped  storage  pibnt  at  Stoim  King  MMm- 
tataL  For  the  groups  Involved  In  that  and 
other  Hudson  Rtv4r  oontroveislas  (Inrludliig 
aporta  and  comaserdal  **«*'<»^  Intoreata), 
the  Idea  that  We^way  could  (to  quote  the 
National  Marine  VWiertaa  Servlee)  "threat- 
en the  aurvlval  of  the  Hudaon  River  popula- 
tion of  atrtped  bast"  to  a  matter  of  de9  con- 
oem. 


TBx  coaaoR  sratos  or  wbstwat  abb 
unoAnoB 

When  the  UA  District  Court  set  aslds  the 
Corps  and  PHW4  approvato  of  Westway. 
Judge  Orlesa  directed  the  preparation  of  a 
revised  EI8  on  th4  fiaherlea  impaeta  and  re- 


by    both    the    Corpa    and 

PHWA.  baaed  on  that  revlaed  BS.  Fendliw 
,  the  Court  enjotaed  all 
Iwtth  Weetway 
1  other  substantial  expendltuies.  As 
a  reanlt  of  that  decision  and  tnjunetioa 
(which  was  atflrmsd  by  the  UjS.  Court  of 
i  on  February  M.  lOM).  major  work 
I  been  brought  to  a  halt. 
In  lasutag  ita  decision  and  Injunction,  the 
Dtatriet  Court  found  that  the  New  Tork 
State  Dopsrtment  of  Ttansportation 
(NT8DOT).  as  weD  aa  PHWA.  had  acted  tai 
bad  faith  and  oonplred  to  conceal  critical 
new  Inf osamtlon  on  potential  ftohertae  tan- 
pacta.  As  a  consequence  of  these  findings 
(which  were  also  afftamed  toy  the  Court  of 
Appeals),  ths  District  Court  made  spedfk;  tai 
tts  iaiunctloo  the  further  steps  that  the 
carps  was  bound  to  follow  on  the  remsnd. 
Central  among  theae  was  the  otallgatton 
that  the  Corps  set  Independently  of.  snd 
not  dafsr  to^  NTBDOT  tai  shsptaig  tts  ded- 
IB  additkBi.  the  Corps  was  expUdtly 
to  coomlt  with,  and  give  great 
wdtfit  to  the  views  of.  the  expert  Federal 
fkherfH  agendm  tai  dedding  irtiat  addition- 
al Add  studies,  if  sny,  were  to  be  undertak- 

.VIOB 

Following  the  Court  deciston,  the  Coipe 
began  to  gear  up  to  prepare  a  revlaed  OS. 
and  In  that  connection  initiated  a  ayatemat- 
Ic  taiquiry  taito  the  need  f <»-  addttlonal  atud- 
lea.  Thto  led  In  Auguat  1002  to  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Corpa'  own  oonoultanta  that 
fBrther  fWd  atudiee  be  undertaken.  Subee- 
quently,  in  October,  an  expert  panel  aaaem- 
toled  toy  the  Coipa  concluded  that  two  win- 
ters of  additional  work  were  needed  and 
that  the  atudiea  muat  be  carried  out  Inde- 
pendent of  NTBDOT  and  ita  conaultanta 
Theae  Judgiiifnta  were,  tai  turn,  endowed  by 
each  of  the  Federal  fisheries  agendea.  How- 
ever, when  the  State  objected  to  doing  aueh 
atodea,  the  Corpa  abandoned  the  podtlan 
whldi  ita  expert  conaultanta  had  taken  and 
afauply  aocqited  iriiat  the  State  offered 
(which  waa  a  aln^  winter  of  local  aam- 
pUag).  Ptertherauxe.  despite  the  apedflc 
terms  of  ths  injunction  that  the  Corps  con- 
duct tts  own  Independent  evaluation,  and 

the  eXPlldt  r»t>tmnwumAmtitxnm  gf  thC 

pand  that  any  studiss  toe  carried  out 
of  NTSDOT  coMultanta  The 
Corps  to  apparently  using  NTBDOT— and 
the  sasae  NTSDOT  consultanta  whom  the 
Dtotitot  Court  found  to  have  mtorepreeented 
the  earlier  fisheriss  results— to  carry  out 
the  future  fldd  work.  Beyond  this,  the  stud- 
ies now  bdng  undertaken  were  commis- 
sioned without  consultation  with  the  Feder- 
al itaheriea  agendea. 

hi  view  of  the  proceeding  conduct  (which 
to  virturally  a  repetition  of  the  1000-01  ac- 
thrttlH  that  the  Dtatriet  Court  found  unac- 
ceptahle),  the  plahitlfft  have  moved  to  hold 
the  Corpa  and  NTSDOT  tai  contempt  Judge 
Orleea,  tat  hto  part,  has  made  hto  concern 
quite  dear  and  hto  scheduled  court  prooeed- 
taige  which  are  now  ongoing.  If  the  Corpe 
voA/at  the  State  are  held  in  contempt,  the 
EIS  prows  will  have  to  atart  over  and  two 
winters  of  addiUonal  fleld  work  wiU  eventu- 
ally have  to  toe  undertaken. 


•The  vmhie  of  the  itrtped 
York  and  etaewbere  dons  Uie  North  AUaaUe  coast 
hM  been  MttiBAtcd  at  more  than  tlOS  I 
aUr- 


This,  of  course,  to  not  in  accord  with  the 
Stateli  ttanetatole.  To  the  contrary,  shortly 
toefore  the  contempt  motion  waa  filed,  the 
State  was  reported  as  expecUnc  a  revised 
draft  BS  to  toe  available  by  April.  Thto  has 
not  happened;  but  even  if  a  draft  was  forth- 
coming soon,  in  light  of  the  conduct  de- 
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scribed  above.  It  would  very  likely  be  found 
defective  toy  Judge  Orlesa.  Aocordtawly.  tt  to 
unllkdy  that  an  adequate  BS  win  toe  f 
tai  lOM.  If  thto  happcM^  and  takiiw  i 
of  time  required  for  further  Judicial  review, 
tt  to  unllkdy  that  saajor  Westway  work 
couU  resume  totfore  lOM,  even  if  the  out- 
conae  of  the  review  proeem  were  favorable 
to  the  project. 

■o  rossnLB  Auaounvas 
In  thto  last  connection,  o^e  other  point 
should  be  recognised:  there  may  wdl  bean 
taisuperable  substantive  otostade  to  Westway 
Spedfieally,  under  the  Oean  Water  Act.  the 
fdltaigof  "spedal  aquatic  habitat"  can  only 
be  permitted  under  'extraordinary  dicum^ 
stances,  where  there  are  no  possible  alterna- 
three.  If.  as  the  107»-M  ftohertae  date 
appear  to  show,  the  Interpter  srea  to  an  im- 
portant winter  nursery  for  young  striped 
bam  and  other  ftoh,  tt  win  qualify  as  a  "me- 
dal aquatic  habltatr  and  dnce  there  are 
dearty  alternatives  to  Weetway  (even  If 
aome  people  deem  them  lem  dedraUe),  then 
under  the  applicable  tow.  the  Corpa  will  not 
be  able  to  laaue  a  landfiU  permit.  The  UkeU- 
hood  of  thto  outeorae  to  aU  the  greater  be- 
cauae the  Federal  flaherlee  agendee  eonUn- 
ue  to  oppoee  the  landflU  permit:  and.  as  re- 
cently emphaslaed  by  the  Court  of  Appeato 
tai  afttrming  Judge  Orlesa.  the  Corps  nuist 
give  "great  wdght"  to  theae  views.  The 
Corpe  wm  not  meet  that  test  if  .  ss  tai  the 
last  time  around,  tt  aimply  ignores  the  1 

In  summary;  the  legal 
rounding  Westway  are  likely  to  stretch  out 
many  months,  if  not  many  years:  and  while 
it  wouM  be  f odidi  to  contend  that  a  permtt 
could  never  be  issued,  the  obstadee  are  sub- 
stantial and  any  authorlxatian  to  proceed  to 
uncertain  at  beet. 

IBB  TBABB-n  ALnODUnVB 

Tlie  alternative  to  Westway  deeerving  the 
most  serfaKB  consideration  to  the  trade-in  of 
Westway,  and  the  use  of  Weetway  funds  for 
a  substttute  replacement  road,  «wnijfMrf 
with  tianstt  and  other  infraatructure  im- 
provementa 

The  trade-in  requliea  aa  a  flrat  atep  that 
the  Oovemor  and  the  Mayor  Join  together 
to  reqneat  that  Weetway  be  withdrawn  aa  an 
interstate  route  and  that  the  funda  required 
to  complete  It  (aa  aet  out  in  the  most  recant 
interstate  coet  eatimate)  be  made  avaOahle 
fnfttfi'  for  aubstltute  transtt  snd  roadway 
projects.  The  request  to  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Uie  VA  Department  of  Tranaporta- 
tlcm.  The  date,  every  such  request  made  to 
the  Secretary  (now  totalltaig  nearly  M)  has 
been  approved,  and  there  to  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  reeutt  would  be  dUferer  .t  with 
Westway.  To  the  contrary,  every  recditSee- 
retary  of  Trimaportatlon  has  indicated  that, 
if  a  Westway  trade-in  request  were  made,  tt 
would  be  approved. 

Once  the  trade-in  was  effected,  an  "ac- 
count" to  the  benefit  of  the  Ctty  and  State 
would  be  estaMtohed  in  Washington,  sgataist 
whldi  substitute  tianstt  and  roadway 
projecta  would  be  authorlaed.  The  value  of 
that  account,  baaed  on  current  cost  esti- 
mates, would  be  approxlmatdy  $1.0  bUlion. 
(Tiieee  funds  require  a  10%  local  match 
whether  used  for  trsnstt  or  roads.) 

An  initial  allocation  from  the  traded 
funds  would  be  required  to  complete  and 
improve  the  substitute  roadwaya  link  be- 
tween 42nd  Street  and  the  Battery:  The 
State  has  already  removed  most  of  the  old 
overhead  structures,  and  an  interim  road 
has  been  developed  which  provides  a  reaaon- 
able,  if  sometimes  congested,  vehicle  route 
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the  West  Side.  Sicnlfleant  improre- 
nts.  bowever.  tuvr  be  poMlble  with  tnde- 
fundL  nr  tTTMiir*t.  aeoonUnc  to  one 
within  the  SCO-foot  richt-of-way  that 
oMa  today,  the  roadway  eould  be  relocated 
aaatward  to  pmnit  the  oonatnietion  of  a 
border  parte  a  pedartrian  uitiyam  could  be 
provided  to  fadUtate  aeeeai  to  the  water- 
troot;  turainc  lanes  could  be  added  to 
■nooth  the  flow  of  traffic;  interMCttoas 
could  be  reduced  in  number  to  alleviate  cod- 
lertion;  and.  Ii  leneraL  a  firrt-rmte  surface 
arterial  could  be  developed  to  carry  both 
auto  and  truck  traffic  alone  the  West  Side 
corridor.  While  the  resulUnc  roadway  would 
not  have  the  capacity  of  Westway.  the  speed 
differential  would  be  smaU.  tnvohrtnc.  at 
Bost.  five  to  ten  minutes  of  additional  drtv- 
tag  time  in  a  rush  hour  settinc. 

rams  roa  oiHm  BoaoooHS 
To  reconstruct  such  a  replacement  road. 
jiyiiMWiig  associated  rehabOitAtlon  <rf  the 
waterfront,  the  allocation  of  $100  million  of 
the  trade-in  funds  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  than  suf fldenC  The  remaining  trade- 
in  funds.  totalUnc  approximately  $1.4  mil- 
lion (plus  the  State  share  of  approximately 
$aoo  mUUan).  would  then  be  available  for 
transit  rehabilitation  and  brid«e.  road  and 
related  infrastructure  repairs  and  improve- 
aaents.  These  fundi  could  be  used,  more- 
over, not  only  in  Msnhsttan,  but  also  to  the 
benefit  of  the  outlayinc  boroughs  and.  the 
general  metropolttan  area.  For  example, 
subway  improvesBents  could  be  financed  in 
the  Bronx.  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  ss  weU  ss 
in  Mf  *•■****»•  funds  might  be  used  to  pur- 
ehsse  new  buses  for  Staten  Island:  interbor- 
ougb  bridges  could  be  rehabilitated:  and 
roadways  could  be  repaired  in  diverse  see- 
tions  of  the  metropolitan  area.  In  short. 
wfaHe  the  bulk  of  the  funds  would  presum- 
ably be  spent  in  Manhstttr  trade-in  offers 
options  that  could  provide  mu^  broader 
benefits.* 

The  trade-in  funds  would  be  a  major  and 
critical  source  of  the  money  needed  to  buoy 
up  failing  capital  infrastructure.  Bven  with 
the  MTA's  expanded  10-ycar  program,  for 
example,  there  are  substantial  shortfalls  of 
transit  capital  funds:  and  the  problem  is 
equally  serious  In  connection  with  bridges 
and  roads.  Furthermore,  the  allocation  of 
tr«de-in  funds  to  transit  rehabilitation 
would  avoid  the  need  for  up  to  $1  biDlon  of 
borrowed  capital  and  the  resultant  Interest 
charges.  This  could  save  10  cents  to  30  cents 
in  terms  of  the  fare. 


Recent  changes  In  the  FMeral  Highway 
laws  have  increased  the  attractiveness  of 
trade-in.  In  certain  respects.  In  particular 
tnule-ins  for  substitute  roadway  projects 
(includiiw  bridgss)  will  now  be  funded  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  rather  than 
being  (iependent  on  annual  appropriations 
from  the  General  Fund.  This  should  provide 
somewhat  greater  assurance  of  receiving 
such  funds  in  a  timely  way  (at  least  as  great 
sssurance  as  for  Westway  itself)  and  will 
also  rcUeve  to  some  degree  the  snnual  com- 
petition for  transit  trade-in  funds.  The 
latter  have  been  tentativdy  set  st  between 
$3M  million  and  $400  million  annually  for 
the  next  four  years— «  relatively  low  sum 
which  could,  however,  be  Increased.  In  any 
event  It  has  been  esthnstfd  that  If  Westway 
were  traded  In.  Mew  York  could  obtain  at 


•It  to  also  worth  noUns  that  Uie  tiarde-ln  would 
benefit  the  poor  to  s  far  gusUr  extent  than 
Wwtwsr.  linee  the  tai  stflucnt  we  hesTUy  de- 
pendent on  the  fubwsr  end  bue  intem. 
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least  $100  million  a  year  for  transit,  based 
on  the  current  authorlntion  level.  That 
would  be  a  rjbstantial  amount  In  lU  own 
right. 

The  preceding  lilsriissinn  sssumes  that  the 
trade-in  funds  would  be  drawn  down  within 
the  context  of  the  current  law.  However, 
this  need  not  be  the  cass  if  a  decisioa  were 
made  to  trade-in.  it  Is  postible  (U  not  prober 
ble)  that  a  deal  could  be  negotiated  with  the 
Federal  government  that  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  scenario  described 
above.  For  example,  a  regularised  flow  of 
Federal  funds  (perhaps  $900  mUlion  a  year 
over  10  years)  might  bo  effectively  guaran- 
teed, allowing  the  State  to  Issue  iU  own 
bonds,  backed  entirely  bi  the  flow  of  Feder- 
al funds.  This  would  allow  major  repair 
work  to  proceed  immediately  and  in  an  ex- 
pansive way— aU  the  time  when  it  Is  nee^gd 
most.  Such  a  program  could  also  generate 
large  niunbers  of  ctirrent  Jobs,  equal  to  or 
even  greater  than  could  Westway. 

Based  on  experlenee  in  Boston.  Chicsgo, 
snd  Washlvton  itself,  it  Is  apparent  that 
the  State  of  New  York  can  make  a  deal  with 
the  federal  government  to  assure  that  trade- 
in  works.  Up  to  now.  neither  the  State  nor 
the  aty  has  been  prepared  to  negotiate, 
and  so  long  as  they  remain  unwilling  to  do 
so.  they  wlU  be  Inclined  to  sssert  that  trade- 
in  does  not  work.  However,  it  does,  as  the 
elecUou  by  other  cities  snd  states  have 
shown:  and.  in  my  view,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  It  will  work  In  the  case  of  Westway,  If 
the  City  snd  State  make  that  election  and 
follow  It  through.* 


OCEAN  MHIERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
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Tuetdmy.  AprU  IS,  1985 
•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  Introduced  legialatlon  aimed  at  slow- 
ing the  Department  of  Interlcw's  pro- 
poaal  to  offer  lease  aalea  for  undersea 
mining  on  the  Gorda  Ridge  off  north- 
em  California  and  Oregon  until  the 
Federal  Government  resolved  the  un- 
answered questions  and  concenu 
raised  by  both  the  mining  industry 
and  area  resMlents.  The  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  atatement  released  by 
the  Minerals  Management  Service  in 
January  1984.  which  covered  potential 
aeafloor  mining  on  40  million  acres 
from  20  to  40  miles  offshore,  drew  In- 
tense erltldsm  from  environmental 
and  fishing  groups  and  State  and  local 
governments.  Even  the  mining  indus- 
try viewed  the  plan  with  considerable 
skepticism. 

In  response  to  the  criticism  of  the 
draft  EIS.  the  Interior  Department 
agreed  to  scale  back  the  size  of  the 
lease  area  to  4  million  acres  and  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Federal-State  wooing 
group  to  conduct  additional  eooncmic 
and  environmental  studies.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  good-faith  effort  to  re- 
spond to  our  concerns,  and  I  did  not 
pursue  committee  consideration  of  my 
legislation. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  the 
Joint  Federal-SUte  working  group  may 
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report  lU  findings  within  the  next  few 
months  after  <»ily  a  limited  number  of 
meetings  with  limited  financial  and 
technical  support  These  findings, 
which  will  be  far  from  ctHnprehoisive. 
may  provide  the  basis  for  a  revised 
draft  EIS  and  could  open  the  dow  to 
lease  sales  as  e^ly  as  1966. 

Although  I  do  not  want  to  iwejudge  ' 
the  results  of  the  working  group's  ef- 
forts. I  firmly  believe  that  we  are  still 
at  least  several  years  away  from  filling 
the  large  scientific  data  gaps  that  sur- 
round the  issue  of  ocean  mining  on 
the  Gorda  Ridge.  Ocean  scientists  who 
reviewed  last  year's  draft  EIS  found  It 
totally  inadequate  and  said  it  would 
probably  require  another  4  to  7  years 
to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  is  out 
there  and  what  the  potential  Impacts 
of  development  might  be.  Moreover, 
most  experts  agree  that  the  technolo- 
gy necessary  for  actual  mining  wlU  not 
be  available  for  at  least  SO'years.  In 
short,  leasing  of  mineral  rights  on  the 
Gorda  Ridge  next  year  would  eleaiiy 
be  premature.  As  a  result.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  the  Ooean  Mineral  Re- 
sources Development  Act.  n^ilch 
would  provide  tor  a  moratorium  on 
Gorda  Ridge  lease  sales  until  o»ore  de- 
finitive scientific  Infonnation  is  gath- 
ered and  inalyied  on  both  the  mining 
potential  of  the  area  and  the  envlnm- 
mental  impacts  of  development 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  that 
need  to  be  further  explorecL  First  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  th«e  is  still 
no  definitive  evidence  that  polymetal- 
lie  sulfide  minerals— including  such 
strategic  metals  as  copper,  sine,  chro- 
mium, silver,  platinum.  nlAel.  and 
cobalt— exist  on  the  Gorda  Ridge.  As 
Interior's  draft  EIS  showed,  very  little 
is  really  known  about  the  overall  phys- 
ical, chemical,  and  biological  environ- 
ment of  the  Gorda  Ridge.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  information,  the  mining 
industry  has  been  understandably 
hesitant  to  invest  capital  in  the  type 
of  exploration  technology  necessary  to 
undertake  a  successful  mining  ven- 
ture—particularly now  in  light  of  the 
worldwide  glut  of  polymetalllc  sulfides 
and  the  fact  that  the  technology  for 
actual  mining  may  be  20  years  away. 

It  is  also  clear  that  no  adequate  as- 
sessment of  environmental  impacts 
will  be  possible  until  more  is  known 
about  the  ore  source  and  mining  meth- 
ods to  be  used  in  development  The 
possible  destruction  of  the  ocean- 
bottom  ecosystem  is  an  obvious  con- 
cern, as  are  the  potential  onshore  pol- 
lutant effects  of  polymetalllc  process- 
ing plants.  In  addition,  the  commercial 
fishing  industry  has  raised  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  effects  of  heavy  metal 
discharges  on  the  ocean  food  chain  in 
an  area  with  extremely  valuable 
salmon,  steelhead,  and  alabacore  fish- 
ery resources. 

Serious  questions  also  remain  as  to 
which  Federal  agency  has  Jurisdiction 
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over  the  polyfnetalUc  minerals  oa  the 
Gorda  Ridge,  while  Interior  claims  Ju- 
risdiction under  the  Outer  C(»tinental 
Shelf  I4uuls  Act  the  D^artment  of 
Commerce  h^s  historieaUy  been  as- 
signed Jurisdiction  over  the  commer- 
cial mining  of  manganese  nodules  on 
the  deep  wMoed  under  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Minerals  Resources  Act 

Finally,  witl^  little  industry  interest 
a  lack  of  bspic  Informatkm,  and  a 
worldwide  glut  of  polymetalUcs,  there 
Is  ample  reasoki  to  doubt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment couli  receive  anything  near 
fair  maiket  value  for  leases  on  the 
Gorda  Ridge.  There  was  discussion 
last  year  that!  bids  might  be  accepted 
for  as  little  as  6  cents  per  acre. 

The  Ocean  Minerals  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  Is  designed  to  address 
all  of  these  Issties. 

First,  this  legislation  would  prohibit 
lease  sales  on~the  Gorda  Ridge  until 
such  time  as  the  President  issues  a 
feasibility  report  to  the  Ocmgress  and 
the  prohibiUob  is  lifted  by  Jcdnt  reso- 
lution, or  until  September  SO,  1989. 
whichever  occars  earlier. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Departmoit  of  Interior 
would  be  au^orized  to  prepare  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with 
respect  to  reseiurh  and  other  scientific 
studies  pertinent  to  the  Gorda  Ridge. 
This  memorandum  of  understanding  Is 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  no  later 
than  1  year  after  enactment 

Third,  the  President  is  to  submit  a 
Gorda  Ridge  feasibility  report  to  Con- 
gress no  latei*  than  S^Cember  SO, 
1988.  Preparation  of  this  report  during 
the  moratorium  should  lay  a  sufficient 
scientific  foimdation  upon  which 
future  govemi|iental  and  Industry  de- 
cisions can  be  based.  Among  other 
things,  the  report  must  «<9"**faT  a  sum- 
mary of  4Jie  physical  and  biologleal  en- 
vironment a  dfctermlnation  of  uluit  If 
any,  addlUoniA  technology  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  sdentmc  daU  gaps;  a 
study  on  the  feasibility  of  mining  the 
area;  and  inf oitnatioo  on  the  most  iu>- 
propriate  leasi|«  procedures  and  lease 
values  for  exploratory  and  production 
activities  on  tbk  Gorda  Ridge. 

BCr.  Speaken  there  Is  no  practical 
economic,  environmental,  or  "Kti^nnl 
security  rational  for  rushing  ahead 
with  hard  mineral  leasing  in  the 
Gorda  Ridge  a^  The  Ocean  Mineral 
Resources  Devmopment  Act  offers  an 
opportunity  toi  take  a  more  reasoned, 
careful,  and  i^ragmatlc  apinoach  to 
the  issue,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  give  it  careful  consideratioa« 
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luUon  15,  designating  May  7,  1985,  as 
"Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day."  This 
legislation  also  asks  the  President  to 
reaffirm  XJB.  commitment  to  imple- 
menting the  provisions  pertaining  to 
human  rights  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  and  to  engage  the  support  of  our 
allies  in  this  process. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  United 
States  to  be  a  signatory  to  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act  We  must  also  act  as  a  de- 
teader  of  fundamental  freedoms  and 
an  enfofoer  of  the  human  rights  prom- 
ised In  this  treaty.  The  ideals  aq^ied 
to  in  this  document  can  only  be  at- 
tained if  the  language  binding  the  S5 
signatory  countries  is  adhered  to  and 
not  Igtaored.  Actions  taken  by  parties 
to  the  accords,  which  make  a  mockery 
of  this  vital  instrument  should  be 
challenged  Immediately  by  other 
members. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
Human  Rl^ts  and  International  Or- 
ganlsatkMis.  I  have  learned  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  wasrs  of  combatting 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  is  ex- 
posing the  violator  and  calling  atten- 
tion \o  those  who  have  been  violated. 
Ironically,  sbme  of  the  most  ^evous 
perpetrators  of  human  rights  abuse 
are  signatories  to  the  Helsinki  accords. 
ReprSssioin  runs  rampant  In  many 
oountKes  which  have  chosen  to  bind 
themselves,  at  least  in  theory,  to  the 
prindplas  onbodied  in  the  Helsinki 
process.  Bssic  individual  liberties,  in- 
cluding fkvedoms  of  religion  and  ex- 
preasicm.  are  denied.  Citizens  of  these 
nations  live  daily  with  the  fear  of  gov- 
emment  harassment  and  lntimidati<m. 
Those  who  protest  their  treatment 
may  be  exiled,  incarcerated,  or  mur- 
dered. 

Fot  millions  of  pet^le.  there  Is  no 
means  of  escaping  this  way  of  life. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  emigrate, 
eVen  for  the  purpose  of  being  reunited 
with  their  families.  Their  only  hope 
may  be  through  our  Intervening  In 
their  behalf  by  demanding  that  every 
government  honor  the  dictates  of  the 
Helsinki  accords. 

'  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15  gives  us 
the'<vPortlmity  to  uphold  the  dreams 
of  the  creators  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  ks  well  as  the  dreams  of  the  op- 
pressed and  abused  who  are  looking  to 
us  for  leadership.* 


SALUTE  TO  ARNOLD  T.  BALAND 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 


nr  ISB  HOUSE  or  BXrBXSXMTATIVXS 

Tuetday.  April  16, 1985 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
the  House  to  Join  me  today  in  saluting 
one  of  my  district's  civic  leaders, 
AxruM  T.  Baland,  of  Virginia,  MN. 

On  April  25,  Arnold  will  be  fonnally 
honored  and  recognized  for  his  25 
years  of  service  to  Project  Deihocracy, 
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for  which  he  has  been  chief  fundrais- 
er, promoter,  and  lnq>irational  leader 
since  its  inception  in  1960.  At  age  81. 
Arnold  has  decided  to  retire  from  the 
arduous  work  snd  long  hours  of  direct- 
ing Project  Democracy. 

Project  Democracy  each  year  invites 
high  school  students  from  across  Min- 
nesota's Mesabi  Iron  Range  to  submit 
essays  and  oral  presentations  on  a  se- 
lected patriotic  theme.  Topics  in  the 
past  have  included:  "1984— A  Tear  of 
Decision  for  America";  "America,  the 
Dying  Dream?";  and  this  year,  "The 
American  Tradition,  Alive  In  '85." 
Thousands  of  students  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program  over  the  past 
quarter  century. 

It  Is  a  contest  which  encourages 
young  people  to  reflect  on  the  tremen- 
dous opportunities  which  they  have  in 
this  country,  on  their  heritage,  and  <m 
their  future.  It  is  a  program  whkh 
allows  them  to  think  about  the  past 
and  dream  about  the  future. 

Project  Democracy  would  not  have 
existed  without  the  leadership  of 
Arnold  Baland.  I  admire  his  consisten- 
cy and  his  dedication.  I.  alonk  with  my 
fellow  citizens  of  the  Iron  Range, 
salute  Arnold  Baland  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  young  Americans.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  had  his  nna^ift^h  sup- 
port for  this  progrsm.  I  wish  him 
many  happy  and  healthy  years  in  his 
retirement* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHNELLA  H. 
MARTIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  Iffll  BONER 

nr  THE  House  or  MMnaMEKTAima 

Tweaday.  April  16, 1985 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  commend  an 
outstanding  educator  and  human 
being. 

Her  name  is  Johnella  H.  Martin. 
Since  1955,  she  has  been  employed  by 
the  Metropolitan  NadiviUe  Board  of 
Education  where  she  has  wcvked  in 
both  the  Junior  high  and  elementary 
levels  and  served  as  a  librarian  and  a 
classroom  teacher. 

For  nearly  two  decades  her  name 
has  been  synonymus  with  hard  work; 
human,  dvfl  and  professional  rights; 
and  leadership.  During  this  period  we 
have  recognised  her  as  a  tirelesf  advo- 
cate for  the  rights  of  all  persons,  is  an 
empathetic  listoier  when  sensitive 
problons  surface,  as  a  filter  In  the 
battles  to  correct  social  and  piofes- 
si<»al  unjustiees,  and  as  a  person  in 
whom  others  place  immfdlat.e  trust 

She  has  woiked  with  diverse  groups 
during  her  neariy  30  years  in  the 
public  schools.  Whether  dealing  with  a 
segregated  class  of  all-bla^  children 
early  in  her  careier  or  with  an  all-white 
group  as  one  of  Nashville's  first  minor- 
ity teachers  transferred  to  the  sub- 
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urte,  Jolineila  Martin  conveyi  to  ebil- 
dren  that  alie  earn.  She  dliplaya 
vmniith  and  abidinc  oonoeni  for  every 
child,  the  child  with  Ideal  qualitlee 
and  the  child  with  a  multlidielty  of 
problemi. 

One  of  Johnella't  most  memorable 
challencea  waa  leadinc  4.000  teachen 
in  IVIb-n  as  their  local  president. 
Durlnc  her  tenure,  there  was  an  ever- 
increasing  likelihood  of  Nashville's 
first  teachers'  strike.  Although  the 
strike  was  avoided,  many  wiU  never 
f ontet  the  courage  she  displayed,  the 
fairness  with  which  she  presided,  the 
detcminatlon  of  her  leadoshlp  style, 
the  confidence  which  she  displayed  in 
^i»n«f  «ith  the  public,  and  the  emo- 
tional strain  she  shouldered  tcr  her 
colleagues. 

Teadiers.  both  black  and  white,  ral- 
lied to  her  as  their  leader.  Nearly  a 
decade  later  her  name  still  generates 
awe. 

Her  style  is  direct  but  her  warm  sen- 
sitivity Is  always  crystal  dear.  She 
oonsMeutly  has  been  a  leader  who  re- 
membered her  roots.  She  has  never 
oompnaoised  her  Identity  as  a  mintnl- 
ty  by  goii«  along  with  maKulty  lead- 
ers who  were  less  qommitted  to  social 
JiHtloe  than  she  is. 

She  served  with  distinction  for  10 
yean  as  a  member  of  the  Tomessee 
State  Board  of  Regents  during  stormy 
battles  to  J«s<gr>gsfr  our  SUte  uni- 
versities. 

Her  goal  in  life  has  been  to  render 
aervloe  to  others  and  to  make  this 
world  abetter  place  in  which  to  live. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  make 
her  achievements  known  to  the  House 
of  Representativea.* 


THE  12TH  ANNUAL  DAYTON  "A 
WORU>  A'PAHl" 


HON.  TONY  P.  HAU 


n  THi  HousB  or 

mssdoK  Apra  16.  J9»S 
9  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohia  Mr.  ft;>eaker. 
May  31.  IMS.  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  Annual  Dayton  "A  World 
A'FUr."  qwnsored  by  the  Dayton 
Tntitmatl'*'^'  Pesttval.  Inc.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  make  area  dtiwns  aware  of 
the  divcne  culture  and  heritage  of  the 
isiMwi  Valley  and  to  i»tmkote  frlend- 
■htp  and  understanding  among  all  cul- 
tures. 

Every  year,  community  organisa- 
tions lepieanntlnf  the  area's  ethnic 
groups  and  nationalities  gather  in  a 
large  fair.  These  groups  set  up  educa- 
tional displays,  conduct  demonstra- 
tioos  of  folk  art  and  dance,  and  serve 
■amides  of  their  native  food. 

The  result  Is  a  successful,  communi- 
ty-wide extravagansa  which  helps 
bridge  the  geographleal  g^  between 
the  dtlMns  of  the  Miami  Valley  and 
the  peoples  of  the  wwld. 
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Moreover,  the  Worid  A'Fldr  helps 
w.yitit«ii.  the  cultural  identity  of  iU 
partlcir^"*".  which  can  be  strength- 
ened and  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generatkm.  That  is  the  priceless  herit- 
age of  all  Americans  who  have  partid- 
pated  in  the  melting  pot  which  makes 
up  our  great  Nation. 

Many  of  the  groups  which  partid- 
pate  in  the  World  A'Fair  have  been 
active  in  International  relations  and 
promoting  increased  XJJB.  attention  to 
human  rights.  This.  too.  serves  to 
draw  together  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  pranote  good  will  anumg  all  men 
and  women. 

I  wish  success  and  enjoyment  for  all 
who  contribute  to  making  the  Dayton 
World  A'Fair  the  meaningful  experi- 
ence it  has  c(»ne  to  represent.* 

GRANTING  PUERTO  RICO  THE 
SAME  TREATMENT  X7NDER 
SECTION  6617  OP  TITLB  6  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

HON.  JAME  B.  FUSTER 

OF  rOBRO  uoo 

ni  TBS  Houss  or  uraBSirrATivn 
Tueaday.  AprU  IS.  19i5 
•  Mr.  PUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
3,  I  introduced  HJl.  1M3  to  indude 
Puerto  Rico  within  the  definition  of 
State  for  the  purposes  of  the  require- 
ment imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  withhold  State  income 
taxes  from  the  income  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  proposed  change  would  have  a 
twofold  effect.  It  would  ease  a  signifi- 
cant burden  presmtly  faced  by  Feder- 
al employees  located  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  also  benefit  the  Commonwealth 
by  providing  for  faster  receipt  of  tax 
revenues^ 

There  are  currently  approximately 
8,000  civilian  employees  in  Puerto  Rleo 
who  have  Federal  incnne  tax  withheld 
from  their  salaries.  Their  tax  liability 
on  these  tarr'pg"  accrues  to  the  Com- 
monweajth  of  Puerto  Rleo.  Coose- 
Quently,  they  fOe  a  Federal  return  to 
obtain  a  full  refund  of  the  withheld 
tax.  which  is  then  used  to  partially 
satisfy  their  Commonwealth  tax  llabD- 
ity.  The  tax  due  the  Commonwealth  Is 
higher  than  the  Federal  tax  currently 
withheld.  Thus,  many  Federal  employ- 
ees need  to  make  lump  sum  payments 
equaling  10  to  30  percent  of  their  total 
tax  liability. 

The  procedure  presently  in  place  has 
proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  terms  of 
revenue  collections  since  there  is  usu- 
ally a  significant  delay  in  the  payment 
of  Commonwealth  taxes  arising  frmn 
the  necessity  to  wait  for  the  refund  of 
withheld  Federal  taxes.  Moreover, 
many  Federal  employees  simply  forget 
their  Commonwealth  tax  liability  once 
they  have  reodved  their  Federal  tax 
refund. 

I  would  like  to  emphasiae  that  the 
I»x>posed  amendment  would  not  result 
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in  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United 
States.  It  merely  would  autborlM  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  grant  the 
Comnumwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  the 
lame  treatment  under  section  6617  of 
tiUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
any  State  having  withholding  statutes. 
Similarly,  the  administrative  burden 
to  the  United  States  would  be  roughly 
equivrient  to  the  burden  currently  as- 
sumed by  private  employers  and 
should  not  be  an  onoous  chore  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  view  of  the 
benefit  to  its  employees  located  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  M&  E.  MARIE 
FLENOURT 


HON.  JULIAN  C  DIXON 


rATivn 


orcAUfaemA 

IK  TRB  HOUSS  OT 

Twetday.  AprU  It.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DIZON.  Mr.  ^leaker.  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  dedicated  and  inspiration- 
al woman  whose  Urdess  efforts  and 
coDvasdon  enabled  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren in  the  Los  Angdes  community  to 
experience  the  Joy  of  learning  to  play 
musical  instruments  snd  to  participate 
in  choirs  and  m»'^*'<"g  bands.  Ms.  E. 
Marie  Renoury  is  a  sendtive  and 
warm  peracm.  who  for  the  last  34  years 
has  been  a  music  teadier  with  the  Los 
Angdes  Unified  School  District. 

Marie  possfiwff  innpite  musical  tal- 
txiU  which  she  sdflesdy  and  frequent- 
ly shared  with  her  students  snd 
friends.  Upon  graduating  from  the 
Univerdty  of  Southern  California  she 
had  already  been  a  violinist  and  sopra- 
no at  several  of  Los  Angeles'  major 
churches  and  had  arranged  choral 
music  for  the  Ulllan  Randolpfa  Sing- 
ers. WhUe  pursuing  a  theatrical 
career.  Marie  decided  to  take  the  ele- 
mentary teaching  exam  and  passed.  In 
Septonber  of  1960  ICarie  accepted  her 
first  teaching  assignment  at  Main  Ele- 
mentary SchooL  Aliiiough  at  times 
difficult,  something  special  happened 
during  her  10  years  at  Main  Elementa- 
ry. Becoming  involved  with  children 
changed  Marie's  life.  Children  became 
her  life. 

Having  a  strong  desire  to  bring  the 
Joy  of  mudc  to  ss  many  children  as 
possible,  Marie  aoen>ted  the  podtion 
of  traveling  mudc  teacher  and  taught 
at  32d  Street  School.  Castelar,  Flor- 
ence Avenue,  Clifford  Avenue,  Elysian 
Heights,  Comnumwealth  and  Wilton 
Place  elementary  schools.  Tet.  it  was 
at  Manchester  Avenue  School,  where 
she  taught  for  the  past  30  yean,  that 
her  outstanding  work  with  children 
earned  her  much  praise  and  many 
commendations  from  the  community. 

It  wits  not  unoonimon  during  her 
career  for  Marie  to  purchase  opera 
and  symphony  tickets  for  children 
who  otherwise  could  not  attend,  but 
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who  longed  fbr  exposure  to  the  fine 
arts.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Marie 
bought  shoes  If  or  needy  students,  gave 
items  of  do(liing  and  provided  hot 
lunches  for  tt^ose  who  were  participat- 
ing in  weekend  acUvltles.  Marie,  with 
the  help  of  Addreona  Trammell  and 
the  late  M$ry  Col«nan  Jackscm, 
formed  a  sd^olarshlp  committee  to 
assist  childreb  interested  in  music. 
Many  of  the^  inspired  by  Marie's 
skillful  teachlv  and  encouragement, 
went  on  to  mt|sic  careen  of  thdr  own. 
Marie  is  not  only  gifted  with  a  talent 
to  play  many  orchestral  instruments; 
she  is  also  adfpt  at  writing  choral  ar- 
rangements Slid  directing  ehildien's 
plays.  In  f  act.ln  the  1930's  when  Duke 
Ellington  was  kvheardng  for  his  mud- 
cal.  "Jump  ¥ok  Joy."  and  having  prob- 
lems with  th.6  choral  arrangement  of 
the  theme  ua^,  a  member  of  the  cast 
suggested  Marie  redraft  the  arrange- 
ment. In  a  welek's  time  Marie  had  re- 
worked the  theme  song,  and  it  was 
this  verdon  viihich  opmed  the  show. 
Later  Duke  asked  liarle  to  oome  to 
New  York  to  do  the  choral  score  to 
"Beggan  Opek."  but  her  heart  be- 
longed to  the  jchildren.  and  there  she 
stayed.  i 

Among  the'  many  activities  that 
Marie  initiated  while  at  Manchester 
Avenue,  was  a  nuudve  orchestra  com- 
posed by  youn^  people  who  had  stud- 
ied with  her,  Ivhich  ranged  from  her 
current  students  to  older  ones  who 
were  by  then  |  teaching.  She  also  co- 
ordinated sevtfeal  qiiedal  holiday  pa- 
rades and  programs,  and  many  of  her 
students  partidpated  in  the  annual 
district  orcheslka  and  chorus. 

Mr.  Speakerj  Marie  Flenoury.  after 
34  yean  of  brifving  the  ddectation  of 
mudc  to  the  children  to  whom  she 
had  dedicated  her  life,  decided  that 
the  time  for  retirement  had  fimdly  ar- 
rived. BCarie  flenoury  is  a  qjedal 
wmnan  with  spiedal  talents.  And  irtUle 
I  am  certain  |that  she  is  missnil  at 
Manchester  Atenue  School.  I  share 
with  her  many  friends  the  happiness 
of  knowing  that  she  is  vibrant  and 
young  in  spirit  and  that  she  will  enjoy 
greatly  this  bpportunity  to  rdax. 
become  fluent  I  in  Spanish,  obtain  a 
degree  in  chuntti  music  and  anwedate 
those  things  f  oi-  which  she  has  worked 
so  hard. 

I  Join  her  many  friends,  coUeagues 
and  students  in  not  only  wishing 
Marie  the  very  best,  but  also  in  ex- 
tending to  het  our  heartfdt  thanks 
for  sharing  her  wonderful  gift  of 
music  with  us  through  the  years.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  X. 
BATTER8BY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 


ovmwToaK 
DttHIBOUSSOr 


'ATtVBS 

Tueaday.  April  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  paying  tribute  today  to  an 
outstanding  dtiaen.  Frank  ^ttosby, 
who  is  retiring  frcmi  a  distingtiished 
career  with  the  PDR  dividon  of  the 
Harris  Corp. 

On  May  3.  1985,  Frank's  many 
friends,  family,  and  colleagues  will 
gather  at  a  testimonial  dinner  to 
honor  his  dgiriflcant  achievements 
throughout  his  lengthy  career. 

Ftank  enjoyed  a  carver  with  the  U.S. 
Government  having  worked  from  1962 
to  198S  with  the  U£.  Army.  New  York 
Ordnance  District,  working  as  Branch 
Chief  of  the  Tank  and  Automotive 
Branch.  Rank's  commitmdit  snd 
dedication  in  this  area  earned  htm 
both  the  Outstanding  Performance 
Award  and  the  Superior  Performance 
Award. 

In  1983  Frank  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration as  Business  Manager  and  Con- 
tracting Officer  for  the  Lunar  Module 
Program  of  the  Apollo  project  Rank 
was  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
growtt  of  a  contract  which  grew  from 
an  initial  award  of  $330,000,000  to  an 
incredible  $3M  billion,  a  dear  tribute 
to  his  talent  and  skill  as  business  man- 
age and  otmtractor.  For  his  outstand- 
ing wort:  in  this  capadty  Ftank  was 
once  again  presented  the  Superior 
Performance  Award.  He  was  also  duly 
commended  by  both  the  Manned 
e^Moecraft  Center  and  the  National 
Aerooauties  and  Space  Administration 
Headquarten  after  the  successful 
landing  on  the  moon. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Apollo 
Program  in  19T0,  Ftmnk  was  oaployed 
by  the  Govenmient  Support  Systems 
Divlsloo  as  Director  of  Purchasing.  I 
know  I  meak.for  Frank's  cOllsagues  in 
the  BaiTto  Corp..  as  weU  as  f  mr  aU  of 
us  who  have  benefited  ftom  Ftank's 
exceptional  skms,  in  expressing  our 
gratitude  for  his  many  yean  of  dedi- 
cated service.  Ftwak  wHl  certainly  be 
sordy  missed  but  we  all  extend  our 
heartfdt  appreciation  and  best  wishes 
foramtinued 


NATIONAL  CRIME  VICTIMS 
WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

arwnrroax 

a  IBS  Housi  or  rbp>xsbitativxs 

Tueaday.  April  IS.  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Memben  of  Ccmgress  are  seeking  to 
rtedgnat^  this  week.  April  14-20,  1986, 
National  Crime  Victims  Week.  The 
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very  existence  of  this  legislation  sig- 
nals both  ihe  seriousness  of  the  na- 
tion's crime  problem  and  a  significant 
shift  in  the  way  we  are  addressing  this 
problem.  In  1983,  27  percent  of  the 
Nation's  housdidds  were  touched  1^  a 
crime  of  violoiee  or  theft.  Almost  37 
million  individuals  were  victims  of  se- 
rious crime.  Twenty-three  thousand 
dtizms  die  as  the  result  of  crime  each 
year,  and  many  times  that  number  are 
injured.  Increasingly,  publle  attention 
is  shifting  its  focus  ftom  the  perpetra- 
ton  to  the  victims  of  crime. 

The  98th  Congress  enacted  major 
legislation  designed  to  crack  down  cm 
crime,  induding  stiffer  sentencing  re- 
quirements and  doser  parole  monitor- 
ing. For  the  first  time,  this  legislatkm 
also  authorised  programs  to  aid  crime 
victims.  In  particular,  the  continuing 
resolutkm  contains  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1984,  which  takes  a 
major  step  toward  reversing  the  preoc- 
cupation of  our  ctlmlnd  Justice 
system  with  the  criminal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  victim.  Last  month,  the 
Justice  Department  began  implement- 
ing the  act's  central  inogram.  a  trust 
fund,  financed  completely  by  fines  im- 
posed on  criminals,  from  whldi  matdi- 
ing  grants  will  be  made  to  State  victim 
compensation  and.  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  legislation  at  the  last  Congress 
is  a  notable  start,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  lUs  week.  I  will  in- 
troduce legislation  to  add  an  additlon- 
d  grant  program  to  those  omtalned  in 
the  Victims  of  Crime  Act.  My  pro- 
gram, the  Good  Samaritan  Assistance 
Act  of  1986,  will  provide  m«»rfifa.y 
grants  to  States  for  programs  that 
reward  dtisens  who  intervene  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  a  crime  or  apprehend 
a  criminaL  We  have  all  heard  the  tales 
of  victims  who  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  criminals  whUe  dnlooken  did  noth- 
ing. But  the  brave  acts  of  those  who 
have  done  mnanmUttpg  many  <d  whom 
who  have  been  severely  iojured  or 
even  lost  their  lives  trying  to  help 
their  fdlow  dtisens.  have  reodved 
llttie  attention  and  little  oompenssr 
tion.  The  Good  Samaritan  Act  would 
encourage  States  to  reward  these  de- 
serving indtvldualB  and.  at  the  same 
time,  would  educate  the  public  that 
one  can  do  something  to  heU>  another 
who  is  being  victimised. 

Earlier  this  session.  I  introduced  two 
other  bills  designed  to  help  crime  vic- 
tims and  to  help  communities  band  to- 
gether to  combat  crime.  HJl.  841 
would  gUow  crime  victims  to  deduct 
medical  expenses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  crime  without  regard  to  the  usual°6 
percent  floor  on  this  deductioiL  Allow- 
ing victims  to  deduct  crime-related 
medical  expenses  from  their  ta^es  is 
an  important  step  toward  a  crime 
policy  that  also  hdps  crime  Victims. 
AUowing  nonitemiaen  to  deduct  their 
crime-related  medical  expenses  sssists 
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all  TlettBS  of  CTtaae.  resmrdlen  of 
ineome  levd.  Moi^over.  tbe^ax  deduc- 
ttoo  provfclM  a  wtwiiM  for  Coogrtm  to 
AUcTlale  the  httddUp  suffered  by 
crime  Tlcttadi  wbeCtaer  or  not  the 
ertanee  ffell  under  Federal  luriedletlon. 
The  seoonl  ua  HJt.  #40  would 
allow  all  taapayer^  tnriiidlnt  nonltcm- 
iMn.  to  deduct  eontrfbutloiia  to  anU- 
crtane  groups.  Including  community 
crime  watehce  and  victte  aaMance 
prograoM.  Ify  Icgiilatkm  wtU  hdp  alle- 
Tlaie  the  tV^v**^  burden  faced  by  the 
les  affluent  In  their  efforts  to  resp<m- 
sfldy  protect  their  homes  and  their 
posoos.  In  ikW**"",  it  would  encour- 
age a  spirit  of  self -hetp  and  communi- 
ty cooperatlan.  whkh  would  make  our 
neighbothoodB  both  bk»«  secure  jmd 


Thte  wesk.  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  these  and  other  ef f  mts 
to  put  aetkm  behind  our  w«»ds  of  con- 
cern f M-  vletkns  of  crime.  lUs  Na- 
tion's crime  victims  have  begun  to 
stand  up  for  theneehres.  and  it  is  our 
duty  as  their  nipiuaenrstivfs  to  help 
them  make  this  stand  in  a  responsiUe 
and  meaningful  way.* 


THE  ADMIRAL  MKTCALF  CASE 

HON.LaASPIN 


niTHBnoosior 

TM9da9.ApHll9.lM5 

•  1A-.  A8PIN.  Mr.  i^»eaker.  Joseph 
Mftf^  gained  considerable  fame  as 
the  leader  of  U  A  troops  in  Grenada  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  He  later  gainisd 
MMMfctwahlr  notoriety  when  it  was  re- 
vealed Uiai  he  returned  from  Grenada 
with  M  8ovleC-made  AK-47  rifles  on 
hta  airplane.  Metealf  received  only  a 
reprimand  for  taking  home  the  illegal 
souvenirs.  whOe  several,  lower-ranking 
soldiers  and  marines  faced  oourts-mar- 
tlaL 

There  are  two  issues  involved  here. 

First,  there  is  the  Metcalf  case  Itself . 
Was  Metcalf  shown  f avoritlfln  because 
he  was  an  admiral?  Wfes  his  off ense 
fuUy  investigated?  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloes  has  been  looking  into 
Just  theee  questkms.  But  the  oottmlt- 
tee  is  withholding  further  aetkm  or 
comments  on  this  set  of  issues  whUe 
the  Defense  Department's  inspects 
general  perf(sms  his  own  investiga- 
tion, whMi  is  expected  to  be  conclud- 
ed shmtly. 

The  second  issue  is  far  broader  than 
this  particular  case.  Is  there  a  system- 
ic problem  with  the  way  allegations  ih- 
vdtvlng  lygh-ranking  officers  are  in- 
vrirtlgated?  Do  military  investigators 
have  the  independence  needed  to 
punne  their  work  impartially,  or  are 
they  subject  to  measure— or  even  di- 
rections—from the  very  persons  they 
are  supposed  to  be  Investigating? 

As  we  peel  back  the  layers  of  the 
onion,  we  ccmie  to  yet  another  broad 
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issue.  For  even  if  the  investigative 
IHoeeas  is  truly  tamperpniof .  the  Met- 
calf ease  demonstrates  that  it  f aUs  to 
look  tamperproof .  Servloe  penonnel  as 
well  as  the  general  public  have  com- 
plained of  the .  amdl  of  favoritism. 
What  can  be  done  to  ensure  not  only 
that  the  process  is  honest,  but  also 
that  It  is  perceived  to  be  honest? 

Without  Judging  the  Metcalf  case 
Itself.  I  believe  the  investigation  of  the 
House  Armed  Serviees  Committee  into 
this  second  set  of  issues  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  we  can 
make  some  ittw"!"*"'***'-***"*- 

I  am  proposing  legislation  specifical- 
ly desired  to  prevtait  tampering  with 
invcstlgatlaiis  of  hii^-ranking  officers 
and  also  calculated  to  smd  a  signal  to 
the  milftary  community  and  the  public 
at  large  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
permit  high-ranking  officers  to  side- 
step allegations  against  them. 

A  major  part  of  the  problem  we  face 
is  a  lesuli  of  the  different  ways  that 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have 
organlMd  their  investigative  agencies. 
I  am  proposing  to  strmgthen  the  rela- 
tively weak  Investigative  arms  of  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  so  that  a  high- 
raiddng  officer  wHl  not  be  able  to  in- 
tervene to  pn^ect  himself  or  a  buddy. 
To  understahd  the  solution,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  describe  the  structure-in 
each  of  the  services  today. 

The  Criminal  Investigation  Com- 
mand—faMorkally  known  by  the  acro- 
nym [CTDl- is  a  major  command 
within  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
CID  dements  are  normally  tenant 
units  at  Army  installations  and  pro- 
vide Investigative  suiH»ort  to  com- 
manders within  their  geographic 
arett.  CID  elonenfs  determine  what 
investigative  actions  are  api»opriate 
for  an  criminal  aUegations.  whether 
repented  to  them  or  developed  on 
their  own.  CID  elements  keep  the 
command  posted  uhless  doing  so  would 
compromise  an  investigation. 

Hie  Office  of  e^wdal  Investigations 
[OSU  is  the  Air  Force  counterpart  to 
CID<  It,  too.  is  a  separate  organlnUon 
with  detachments  dispersed  as  tenant 
uniu  at  various  installatioiis  06I  de- 
tachments, however,  undertake  Inves- 
Ugatloni  as  requested  by  local  com- 
manders. If  an  08I  detachment  thinks 
a  mattermerits  investigBtlon.  it  usual- 
ly must  secure  a  request  from  the  com- 
mander concerned  before  it  can  go 
ahead.  Even  though  the  head  of  an 
oca  regiooal  office  has  some  authority 
to  start  an  investigation— if  seeking  a 
«■«"""""«  request  might  handicap  the 
effort-stin..  08I  must  immediately 
secure  command  ratification  of  that 
decision.  What's  more,  an  08I  regkm- 
al  office  must  shut  down  an  investiga- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  command. 
All  the  08I  regional  office  can  do 
when  this  hmipenf  \b  notify  08I  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

The    Naval    InvestlgaUve    Service 
(NISI  is  thie  Navy  counterpart.  like 
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OSI  (and  unlike  CID).  it  has  counter- 
intelllgenee  responsibilities  in  addition 
to  its  criminal  investigative  mission 
Like  OSI.  NIS  is  structured  chiefly  to 
respond  to  command  requirements. 
NIS  may  act  on  its  own  initiative  only 
to  Investigate  espionage,  to  give  recip- 
rocal support  to  other  law  enforce- 
ment or  intelligence  agendea.  or. 
where  urgent  drtamstances  warrant, 
to  gear  up  preliminary  investigative 


In  the  Metcalf  case,  the  customs 
servloe  uncovered  the  two  doaen  AK- 
4rs  when  Admiral  Metcalfe  aircraft 
arrived  in  Norfolk.  VA.  Customs  inves- 
tigators def eired  Jurlsdletlan  to  NI& 
About  1  we^  later,  NIS  approached 
Adm.  Wesley  McDonald.  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and 
Metcalfs  imm^rf****  superior,  to  ask  if 
MrP""*"  wanted  any  further  investi- 
gation of  the  AK-47  issue.  It  is  this  ap- 
prbaeh  by  NIS— one  mandat.fd  by  the 
nature  of  its  charter— that  gives  a  bad 
odor  to  the  Metcalf  case,  regardless  of 
whether  there  was  any  actual  wrong- 
doing by  Admiral  Metcalf. 

McDonald  summoned  Metcalf.  who 
proclaimed  himself  "totally  responsi- 
ble'* and  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
qieak  to  NIS  to  "dear  things  up."  NIB 
agenu  Interviewed  Metcalf  and  then 
asked  McDonald's  office  once  again 
whether  any  further  investigation 
were  desired.  McDonald's  deputy.  Vice 
Adm.  Kenneth  Cair.  determined  that 
"since  rcsp<msihillty  had  been  fixed, 
no  further  invesUgation  was  neces- 
sary." As  a  result.  NIS  fOed  a  report  of 
what  it  had  done  to  Uiat  point,  and 
Metcalf  ended  up  wi^  a  reprimand 
from  Admiral  McDonald. 

The  investigation  was  thus  shortdr- 
culted.  While  BCetcalf  had  Indeed  ac- 
cepted re9(msibiltty.  NIS  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  establish  Just  what 
Metcalf  was  responsible  for.  Was  he 
bringing  the  weapons  into  the  country 
for  "resale"?  Was  he  bringing  them  in 
for  personal  souvenirs?  Was  he  bring- 
ing them  in  to  present  to  others?  How 
much  did  he  know  about  the  rifles 
thonselves,  since  the  names  of  Met- 
calfs battle  staff  members  were  taped 
to  many  of  them?  It  is  to  answer  ques- 
tion such  as  these  that  the  Defense 
Department's  inqvector  general  is  now 
trying  to  pj^yhai  the  facts. 

My  immediate  concern  ii  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  that  IG  in- 
vestigation, the  initial  NIS  investiga- 
tion was  shortdrcuited  by  an  admiral's 
direction. to  NIS.  NIS  was  not  free  to 
make  its  own  decision  whether  or  not 
to  pursue  the  case  further. 

As  outlined  earlier,  the  Army  has 
the  strongest  Internal  protections 
against  command  interference  to  the 
tovestigatlve  process.  The  Army  CID  is 
an  autffliomous  command.  It  is  not 
subject  to  the  directions  of  local  com- 
manders or  other  officials  below  the 
level  of  the  Army  staff. 
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This  is  not  fio  say  that  giving  auton- 
omy to  the  in|vestigatorB  wqtfm  every- 
thing. Genergls  and  admirals,  betaig 
the  senior  exdcutives  to  their  military 
organizations,  get  a  lot  of  attention— 
both  positive  knd  negative.  High  rank 
shouldn't  spam  an  officer  from  scruti- 
nr.  ndther  should  it  subject  him  to 
the  third  degtea.  Because  the  Idea  is 
to  keep  rank  fhim  skewing  the  tovesti- 
gaUve  process;  care  must  be  taken  to 
itvoid  either  extreme. 

Complemenllng  the  autonomy  that 
it  gives  its  tovestigators.  the  Army  has 
a  system  for  making  sure  that  any 
scrutiny  givmi  the  conduct  of  its  gen- 
erals is  flagged  for  deliberate  atten- 
tion. ] 

Any  allegation  of  impropriety  on  the 
part  of  a  general  must  be  rqiorted  to 
the  Army  InqiJBctor  General  [IG].  The 
IG  then  refere  any  criminal  aqwct  of 
^.  If  CID  brought  the 
itlon  of  the  IG  to  the 
1  CID  retains  any  crimi- 
.  Jurisdictloo  it  exer- 
cises to  the  mitter.  The  CID  report  to 
the  IG  to  sudi  a  case  would  be  chiefly 
informational.  I  to  let  the  system  know 
that  a  general  has  come  under  adoud. 

Addltionallyj  whenevel-  a  CID  taves- 
tigation  devdolps  any  need  to  confront 
a  general,  a  teport  is  made  to  dD 
headquarters,  lids  npori  serves  two 
purposes.  Flrsl.  it  gives  InvestlgatorB 
pause  to  deliberate  on  their  approach 
to  an  unusual  subject  of  tovestig»- 
tlon— the  "ddeks-to-arrow"  purpose. 
Second.  It  give|  CID  headquarters  the 
chance  to  ave^  any  perception  of  a 
breach  to  protecol— the  "my  tavestiga- 
tors  are  not  tbe  <mes.  on  trial  here" 
purpose. 

This  simply  i  goes  to  say  that,  al- 
though givingi  military  tovesttgators 
an  independsit  charter  probably 
doesnt  suffice  ks  the  whole  sdluti<m.  it 
is  absolutely  n4eessary  to  any  soiutkm. 

The  legkaaHon  I  am  proposing 
would  gl^  the  itavestigative  services  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  the  kind 
of  independence  the  Aimy  CID  al- 
ready has.  Thit  Is  a  relatively  simple 
corrective  measure  whldi.  had  it  been 
taken  earlier,  [would  have,  preduded 
the  shortdrculitog  of  the  NIS  tovesti- 
giation  and  averted  the  odor  of  tamper- 
ing that  pemuMes  the  Metcalf  case.* 
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THE   PREStDtarFS   PEACE   PLAN 
HAS    'tWE    SUPPORT    (OF    OUR 

CENTRAL  AliCERICAN  ALLIES 

I  

"^HON-I  BOB  SUMP 

nf  TBS  HODSg  OP 


Tuetda^.  April  19.  IMS 

•  Mr.  STUMP:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
4.  President  Reagan  set  fcath  a  bold 
new  initiative  for  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  mcaniguan  dvfl  war.  The 
Reagan  plan  will  assist  the  Nicara- 
guans  to  achleiirlng  political  and  eco- 


with  full  recognition  of 
human  rights  and  freedrans.  The  key 
leaders  of  the  region  have  endtnsed 
the  President's  plan  and  so  should  the 
UAi 


I.  tas  WMtatM  rues  plui  roe  mouuaoA 
The  President  has  asked  both  the 
Bandinista  government  and  the  Nica- 
raguan  reaistanoe  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  to  accept  church-mediated 
talks  on  intemationaUy  supervised 
electidns  and  on  ending  repressicm  of 
the  diureh.  the  press  and  individual 
rights.  To  fedlltrte  this  process,  the 
President  spedflcally  asked  the  Nlcsr 
raguan  resistance  to  extend  the  cease- 
fire offer  it  made  to  March  to  June  1. 
IMS.  The  Resident  also  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  release  the  $14  million  it 
conditionally  ain>ropriated  for  aid  to 
the  NIcaraguan  resistance  under  sec- 
tion 8066  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriaticms  Act,  19S5.  incor- 
pcnated  to  the  fiscal  year  198S  con- 
ttouing  resolution. 

The  President  has  pledged  that, 
during  the  period  that  the  ceasefire 
offo-  is  on  the  table,  the  released 
funds  will  be  used  solely  for  humani- 
tarian support  to  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance groups,  which  specifically  ex- 
dudes  aims  and  munitions. 

The  Resident's  plan  combines  the 
keg  elements  of  a  successful  poUey. 
Hie  ceasefire  stops  the  bloodshed  to 
Nicaragua.  Mediation  b)r  the  church 
ensures  that  the  mediators  will  have 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Mcatagua.  The  agenda  of  the  talks, 
that  is.  elections  and  an  end  to  rqures- 
sion.  begins  the  process  of  achieving 
legitimate  democratic  government  to 
Nicaragua  with  respect  for  the  rl^ts 
of  alL  The  rdease  of  the  $14  million 
demonstrates  the  cranmitment  of  the 
United  States  to  democracy  to  the 
Americas  and  also  ensures  that  the  re- 
sistance can  subsist  during  the  talks. 
Moreover,  the  release  of  the  funds 
provides  a  clear  and  unmistakeaUe 
pragmatic  Incentive  to  the  Sandinlsta 
government  to  partldpate  to  good 
faith  to  the  process.  The  President 
stated: 

If  the  asnOinlstss  aoeept  this  peace  otter. 
I  will  keip  my  fundtng  restrictions  In  effect, 
but  peace  ncsotiationa  miut  not  become  a 
cover  for  deception  and  delay.  U  there  ia  no 
acrtenent  after  60  days  of  nesoUattona.  I 
wm  lUt  theae  restrictions  unleaa  both  sidea 
aakmenoCta 
n.  THi  visws  or  oua  ALUia  »  the  aaoioir 
The  Governments  of  Honduras. 
Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salvador  have  en- 
dorsed the  PresidentTs  plan.  On  April 
12.  President  Suaao  of  Honduras  to- 
formed  a  House  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee ddegation  that  his  country  sup- 
ports the  President'8  plan,  especially 
since  it  goes  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Contadora  process.  On  April  IS.  Acting 
President  Araus  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gutioies  of  Costa  Rica  told  the  com- 
mittee delegation  that  Costa  Rica  sup- 
ports VbK  Presidoit's  Initiative.  Hondu> 
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ras  and  Costa  Rica,  which  border  on 
Nicaragua,  have  direct  vital  totoesto 
at  stake  to  the  demoeratlaition  and 
demilitarization  of  Nicaragua.  The 
otmsolidation  of  Bandinista  control  of 
all  aspects  of  Nicaraguan  life,  the  San- 
dinlsta military  buildup,  and  Sandi- 
nlsta support  for  terroristic  subver- 
sion, threaten  the  security  of  Hondu- 
ras and  Costo  Rica. 

In  addition  to  Honduras  snd  Costa 
Rica.  El  Salvador  has  expressed  its 
support  for  the  President's  plan.  Presi- 
dent Duarte  recently  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  President  Reagan: 

Dbab  Mb.  PaasiaawT.  I  want  to  thank  you 
moat  sincerely  and  warmly  for  your  letter 
delivered  to  me  today  wbStSu  explains  your 
new  peaoctJnttiattve  in  Hicaracua  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Tour  initiative  and  approadi 
have  my  complete  support  and  I  stroncly 
urse  all  of  tbe  friends  of  Central  Amolca  In 
your  Consreas  to  slve  It  their  full  backinc. 
It  Is  Uie  risht  step  at  tbe  rislit  time  In  our 
quest  for  peace  and  demooacy  In  this 
resion.  We  appreciate  as  well  your  contlnu- 
ins  stronr  support  for  democracy  In  Q  Sal- 
vador. 

Aa  you  know,  the  Salvadman  people  have 
Just  been  to  the  polls  for  tbe  fourth  time  In 
three  years.  WhUe  we  do  not  yet  have  the 
official  results,  the  apparent  rit«ifu-y«t  vtc- 
tc»y  of  my  sovemment  and  my  party  ta.  in 
my  oplnian.  first  and  foremost  an  endone- 
ment  of  tbe  ettorts  we  have  made,  with  tbe 
help  of  tbe  peoide  and  sovemment  of  tbe 
United  Statea.  to  brins  peace,  rwoncfllatlon 
and  democracy  to  our  own  country  throuch 
an  internal  dialocue.  We  beUeve  our  ap- 
proach of  otMrinc  such  a  dialogue  and  of- 
f erins  a  full  opportunity  to  all  of  our  Salva- 
ddran  bcotbera  to  participate  In  a  free  and 
constttutlatial  democratic  process  in  our 
country  should  also  be  ottered  to  aU  of 
those  who  are  strussUns  for  democracy  in 
Nicaracna.  I  tpak.  for  all  Salvadorans  In 
warmly  applaudinc  your  ettorts. 

We  remain  concemed.  as  we  have  been  for 
some  time,  by  tbe  conthiuins  flow  of  sup- 
plies and  munitions  from  Nicarasua  to  suer- 
rilla  forces  here  In  El  Salvador  which  are 
figfatinc  asainst  my  government  and  our 
programs  of  refonn.  democracy,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  peace.  This  contlnuliis  Interven- 
tion In  our  Internal  affairs  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  and  we  deeply  appreciate  any  ef- 
forts wfaich  your  government  can  take  to 
build  a  broad  banter  to  such  acttvltles— ef - 
f mts  which  a  small  country  like  El  Salvador 
cannot  take  In  its  own  behalf. 

Please  accept  my  personal  thanks  for  this 
courageous  step  and  my  best  wishes  to  your 
family. 

SInoerely, 

Joss  Natolsoh  Dusan; 
PraUeiU  ofOteRevtOMq  of 
El  Salvador.  San  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  friends  and  allies  viio 
are  most  directly  affected  support  tbe 
Reagan  plan  for  peace.  Tbe  plan  is  a  care- 
fully balanced  approach  to  a  difficult  situa- 
tion and  every  element  In  tbe  plan  is  critical 
to  ita  success.  IncJuding  tbe  release  of  $14 
million  for  tbe  Nicarasuan  resistance.  Con- 
gress must  do  its  part  to  give  peace  a  chance 
by  supporting  tbe  President's  plan  and  re- 
leasing the  funds.  The  House  of  Representar " 
tlves  should  approve  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 239  to  release  the  funds.* 


April  IS,  im 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  L  (SOIBERG 


m  TBI  Boon  or  ■spaanvTAnra 
Tmeadaw.  AprU  18.  IMS 
•  Mr.  OROTBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
waa  not  iireaent  and  voting  wben  the 
Houae  eooaldered  tvo  loapenaiona 
Tueaday:  Houae  Ccmeurrent  Rcaolu- 
tlon  110  and  Senate  Joint  Reaolution 
IS.  Had  I  been  preaent.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  both  of  them.* 


A  RESOLUTION  ON  STUDENT 
AID 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  OINGER,  JR. 


VUkMtA 
VK  THE  HO08B  OT  aiPBiaaHIATIVB 

Tue$dav.  April  IS.  1985 
•  Mr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Coagnm  poiaed  to  begin  debate  on  the 
190e  budget.  I  feel  that  now  Is  the 
moat  approinlate  time  for  the  Houae 
of  Repreaentatlvea  to  reaffirm  Ita  com- 
mitment to  higher  education  and  to 
the  student  financial  aid  program.  Al- 
though the  rnlrr*"*'*''*****"  B»n«t» 
budget  plan  for  this  program  is  not  as 
draconlan  as  the  administration's  ini- 
tial one.  It  stlU  cuts  to  the  heart  of 
thte  country's  traditional  commitment 
to  equal  aoceas  to  higher  education.  I 
am.  therefore.  Introducing  a  reaolution 
which  dedarea  that  no  further  cuU 
should  be  made  In  the  student  finan- 
cial aid  program  which  limits  access 
to.  or  eligibility  for.  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial akL  Hie  text  ol  the  reaolution 
follows  my  statement. 

The  compromise  budget  would  limit 
eUglbUlty  for  guaranteed  student 
loans  to  families  with  adjusted  gross 
Incomes  of  $60,000:  the  administration 
had  originally  proposed  a  $33,800 
income  Umlt  In  addition,  an  $3,000 
^tp»iii»i  cap  would  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  ct^Dege  coats  that  would  be 
allowed  for  purposes  of  det»mlning 
Federal  support 

Theae  cuts,  e^edally  the  $8,000 
annual  cap.  will  seriously  undeimine 
needy  students'  aceessIMllty  to  their 
Institution  of  choice.  Pennsylvanlans 
win  be  particularly  hard  hit.  The 
Pennsylvania  Hl^ier  Education  Assist- 
ance A«eney  provldea  some  startling 
daU  which  permaded  me  to  oppose 
cuts  in  student  aid.  First  of  an,  Penn- 
sylvania'  ra^»  44th  among  the  50 
States  in  the  propcution  of  its  dtiaens 
whq  participate  In  postaecondary  edu- 
cation. Two  factors  which  contribute 
to  thte  low  partlch>atlon  rate  are  fl- 
»«.w^«ny  related.  One.  the  average 
costa  of  a  year  of  attending  oonege  in 
Pennsylvania  are  from  17  to  19  per- 
cent greater  than  the  costs  in  the  rest 
of  the  Natfcm. .  depending  on  the 
types  of  schools  the  studenU  attend. 
Two.  on  the  average,  due  to  their 


lower  incomes  and  larger  family 

Pennsylvania's  students  and  families 
can  afford  to  pay  (»ly  three-fourths  of 
what  an  other  States'  studenU  and 
f  amUlea  can  afford  to  pay  for  ooUege 
costs— $3,340  as  oomparad  to  $3,050 
per  year.  This  year,  the  parents  of 
over  half  of  Pennsylvania's  fkeahmen 
coUege  students  reasonably  can  afford 
to  pay  no  more  than  $1,300  per  year 
for  college  ftom  thdr  current  income. 
The  average  cost  of  a  year  of  attend- 
ance at  Penniyhranla's  4-yaar  public 
coUeges  is  $6,070  whtte  a  year  of  at- 
tendance at  the  State's  4-year  private 
coUeges  averagea  $10,300.  In  addlUon. 
since  1979.  Pennaylvania  studoits'  and. 
families'  average  abUlty  to  pay  for  col- 
lege costs  has  risen  by  30  percent 
while  the  national  average  has  risen 
by  SSperomt. 

These  facts  clearly  iUustrate  the  des- 
perate need  In  Pennaylvania  for  this 
program  to  continue  in  fun  force.  I  am 
sure  that  Pennsylvania  Is  not  unique 
in  this  situation  and  that  my  col- 
leagues from  other  Statea  share  in  the 
urgency  of  defeating  these  budget 
cuts.  Tes:  this  program  is  ezpoislve. 
but  it  representa  an  investment  in 
human  potential  and  In  the  future 
greatness  of  this  country. 

BJiB.lSl 


,  tbe  MOW  of  the  OoocrHi  that 

lfg1g'n*«~'  which  would  furtbar  ratrict 

ftigthtttty  for.  qr  secwi  to,  Federal  stodent 

fhttodal  Sid  should  not  be  enacted 

Wbcreaa  rWiw  tuition  at  public  and  pri- 

Tate  ooUasea  and  uiitTerittlea  baa  Increaaed 

the  *«"«"«H»i  burden  of  studenU  and  their 

famiUaB: 

Wkateas  any  further  restriction  on  ellsl- 
bOlty  for,  or  aooass  to.  Psderal  student  fi- 
nancial aid  would  aerioualy  Interfere  with 
the  aJMUty  of  low-tnoooM  or  mlddle-ineome 
stadmU  to  attend  their  Instttutlon  of 
cbotee.  tbereby  undeimlnlnt  the  American 
pttDc^ie  of  equal  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  Idea  that  a  student's  talent, 
and  not  flnaheoa.  should  be  tbe  sole  factor 
In  dstamilnlnf  how  far  the  studsnt  mar 
pursue  coals  In  «iduaBtlan  has  been  a  rsaUtr 
in  the  UBltod  Btatas  sinos  the  passage  of 
tbe  Hlgber  Bdueatlan  Act  of  Mil:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

JtcsolewL  That  It  to  the  sense  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  that  IsglBlslicn  should 
not  be  enacted  which  would  furthsr  re- 

(1)  eUclblllty  for  Psderal  student  financial 
aktor 
(3)  access  to  higher  education ■« 


JOE  B.  SWANNBR  RETIRBB 

HON.JjrPKXLE 


n  THB  HoiJSB  or  unuamTATivis 
mesday,  AprtI  18. 1885 
•  Mr.  PICKIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there 
ever  was  a  prototype  of  the  big  dgar- 
mnu^tng  buTeaucrat,  it  would  be  Joe  B. 
Swanner.  No  question  about  It— Joe 
has  aU  the  attrlbutea.  He  looks  mas- 
sive. Important,  challenging,  and  ready 
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to  dish  out  the  Federal  goodies  <m  a 
ward-heeling  basts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  could  say  of  Joe,  as  some  folks 
used  to  say  about  me  when  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  State  Democratic 
Party.  "I  dont  know  Joe.  B.  Swanner. 
but  I  suspect  him."  I  say  this  In  Jest, 
partly,  but  Joe  really  is  an  of  theae 
thlnga.  and  I  mean  that  to  be  a  oompU- 
menttohlm. 

Joe  B.  Swanner  began  his  career  In 
the  Federal  Oovemment  with  the  U  A 
House  of  Representatives  in  1960,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Houae  helping  to  pre- 
pare the  JoumaL  From  1953  to  1959, 
he  served  as  legislative  assistant  to 
Congreasman  O.C.  Flaher.  Ftom  1960- 
63  he  was  chief  file  clerk  for  the  U.& 
House  of  Representatlvea.  Between 
1964  and  1966  he  served  as  Director  of 
the  Offlce  of  Congreasianal  Relations, 
Sman  Business  Administration. 

In  1966.  he  became  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Administrator,  Beooomic 
Development  AdmlnlstratlOB.  Later  as 
^Mdal  Assistant  to  the  AaslBtant  Sec- 
retary, he  was  responsible  for  an  EDA 
congressionsl  relations  and  public  in- 
formation 

In  1968  he  became  Deputy  Regional 
Director  for  the  southwestern  regkm 
of  the  EooncMnlc  Development  Admln^ 
istratlon  In  Austin.  TX.  He  was  ap- 
pointed regional  director  in  August 
1973. 

For  many  years,  Joe  represented  our 
Oovemment  by  helping  our  country 
bund  and  develop.  Joe  and  his  agency, 
the  EDA.  have  helped  thousands  of 
dtles  and  communities  build  up  their 
own  resources  and  offered  Joba  to  the 
unemployed. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  value  Joe 
and  the  EDA  have  given  to  mpst  of 
these  rftmiffV"*"—  probaUy  has  been 
more  lasting  than  most  of  the  other 
Oovemment  programs.  Joe  had  the 
tough  Job  of  deciding  what  community 
should  get  the  help,  but  I  always 
found  him  to  be  openmlnded  and  fair. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  Joe's 
and  the  EDA's  rT*****'**  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Bueacher  Sdenoe  Center 
near  Smithvffle.  TX  That  project 
alone  lays  the  beghmhig  of  a  new 
world  health  reaearch  program.  We 
could  not  have  bunt  It  wtthoiit  Joe's 
and  the  EDA'a  cooperation.  Housing 
projects,  water  and  sewer  programs, 
the  Paramount  Theater,  and  countless 
other  projects  are  aaonumepts  of  Joe 
Swanner's  achievements. 

I  am  pleased  to  dalm  Joe  B.  Swan- 
ner my  bureaueratie  friend  and  thank 
him  for  his  years  of  service  to  our 
Government.* 
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Ol^SSMAN 

8ALUTE8  1I 


GEORGE 
MIKE  GRIMES 


HON.  CEORGE  MLLQt 


^CAuroaaiA 
n  TBB  HOuVi  or 


Tue$aay.  April  18. 1885 

•  Mr.  MILtisi  of  Califmnla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  s^  privileged  to  honor 
today  Mlchadl  K.  Grimea  who,  this 
week,  win  beobme  the  president  of  the 
Coundl  for  Exceptional  Children.  Mr. 
Grimes  Is  curfently  the  coordinator  of 
qtedaLedueatfra  for  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Offlcte  of  Education,  in  my 
conununlty  lb  California.  He  has 
served  the  Contra  Costa  aduxds  for  17 
years,  and  ha^  been  a  member  of  the 
Coundl  for  axcepttoial  Children  for 
more  than  30  years. 

It  is  fapfciajly  gratifying  to  me  that 
liCr.  Grimes  has  been  '•"r^n'vT^  by 
this  organlnnon  for  rtfdfc" sflon  to 
handicapped  Children  and  their  fkml- 
Ues,  and  for  l|ls  continuing  wtnk  with 
the  professkiials  who  serve  them. 
Mike  has  glvefi  his  time  and  eneigy  to 
educating  me  about  the  needs  of  these 
children  and  has  taught  me  to  be  an 
advocate  for  lliem.  He  has  hdped  me 
understand  how  spedal  educathm  pro- 
grams operate  in  the  sdMMi  systems 
throughout  qy  county,  and  has  eom- 
munlcated  the  concema  of  school  pro- 
fessionals sedbng  to  strengthen  their 
programs. 

In  addlUon  to  his  distinguished 
career  with  the  Contra  Ooata  County 
schools,  Mr.  Qrlmes  has  been  a  prind- 
pal  leader  andjorganter  of  the  l^iedal 
Olympics  tan  ihy  county.  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  participate  with  him  at 
many  ^^edal  Olympics  events  and  to 
witness  his  delight  In  the  opportunity 
brought  to  thq  children  involved. 

Mike's  oomaftltment  to  dlMldcd  ehn- 
dren  and  thei^  famlUea,  his  longrtand- 
Ing  involvement  with  the  la»i  and  pro- 
grams aasoxta^  education  for  disabled 
chndren.  and  fils  continuing  efforts  to 
Imiwove  the  Uves  of  thousands  nf 
Contra  Costai  chndren  make  him  a 
perfect  choice  to  lead  the  Coundl  for 
Exceptional  CiilldraL  I  look  forward 
to  woiUng  wlih  him.  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  his  selection  aa  president 
of  the  Councfi  for  Exceptional  ChU- 
dren.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  AND 
ERICK  LIEBENSTEIN 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

armwTOKK 


m  TRX  HOUgX  or  BXniBBnATIVBS 

raesddK  AprU  18. 1885 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  can  the  attention  of  my 
coneagues  to  ihe  rteaarkahle'  Uves  of 
Ruth  and  Er^  Ucfbenstein.  Jewish 
refugees  txxsc^  Nasi  Oermany  who 
dononstrated  noteworthy  courage  on 
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behalf  of  Israel,  their  community, 
Jewish  freedom,  and  Jewish  life. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  1944.  Cor- 
poral liebenstein  landed  in  Normandy 
and  was  assigned  to  a  part  of  Gen. 
Qtatwt  Patton's  3d  Army.  Tbe  Ger- 
mans were  going  to  invade  and  the 
Ftencl)  expected  the  American  liberap 
tors  to  help  them.  With  virtually  no 
arsenal,  however,  only  moral  support 
could  be  gtvtm  in  the  event  of  an 
attack. 

Corporal  liebenstein  and  his  unit 
drove  through  French  territory  to 
locate  German  prisoners,  realizing 
that  they  could  be  confronted  at  any 
moment.  When  Indeed  they  faced  a 
group  of  Gcnnan  soldiers  who  pointed 
at  them  with  rifles  in  hand,  they  dis- 
played exceptional  courage,  and  final- 
ly obtained  the  group's  surrender.  The 
Americans  proceeded  to  disable 
Gennan  rifles.-  detonate  their  hand 
grenadeik  and  deUver  the  32  Nazis  to 
the  appropriate  division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  heroism.  Corpo- 
ral liebenstein  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star.  He  is  also  the  recipient  of  two 
Pnipic  Heart  Medals  for  having  been 
twice  wounded.  Interesting,  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  which  would  otherwise  have 
killed  him  struck  his  mesusah.  and 
saved  hla  life.  This  mezuzah— a  synriMl 
of  his  commitment  of  Judaism— was 
given  to  him  by  Ruth  Strauss,  who 
later  became  Mn-  Ruth  liebenstein. 

Erick  and  Ruth  are  an  extracndlnary 
couple  with  a  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  Jewish  matters  and  the  State 
of  Israd.  They  have  devoted  their  en- 
erglea  to  mobilizing  resources  -for  Isra- 
el's  economic  strength,  security,  and 
itrowth.  Mt.  liebenstein  contributes  to 
varloua  Jewish  philanthwHrie  and  com- 
munal endeavors,  servtaog  the  Israel 
Braid  OrganlBitlan.  the  Board  of  the 
Young  Israd  of  Forest  Hills,  the  Ye- 
shhra  Dov  Revel,  and  the  Congrega- 
tion Machane  Chodoah.  He  also  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Coundl 
oa  the  Holocaust  to  the  \3S.  Congress. 
For  an  of  their  efforts.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
liHwnstein  wlU  be  honored  by  the 
Congregation  Machane  Chodosh  at 
the  State  of  Israel  Bond  Testimonial 
Breakfast  on  AfMll  31. 1985. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  on  aU  my  col- 
leagues tan  the  VS.  Hou«e  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Join  me  In  congratulating 
Ruth  and  Brick  liebenstein  on  this 
wett-deserved  tribute.*' 


REPEAL  TAX  BREAKS  TO  OIL 
CCMfPANIES 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


xw 


or  HMsacHussm 

■VMTSEOri 


'ATIVSS 


Tuudav.  AprU  18. 1885 

•  Mr^  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  that  would 
put  ah  end  to  some  of  the  most  egre- 
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gious  medal  Interest  tax  breaks  to  be 
found  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code— 
those  benefiting  oU  moduoers  and  roy- 
alty owners. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
the  current  code,  some  of  which 
passed  as  a  part  of  the  1981  Economic 
Recov«7  Tax  Act.  which  have  Uttle.  if 
any.  Justification  pmm  eiUier  an  eco- 
nomic or  an  energy  policy  perqpective. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  at  least 
some  in  the  administration  have  come 
to  agree  with  this  view.  To  quote  from 
the  Trewmxy  DoNutment's  tax  pro- 
posal. "Because  Investment  in  oU  and 
gas  is  tax-favored,  cairftal  is  diverted 
fmn  other,  more  productive,  econmnic 
activities."  With  defldt  reduction  at 
the  top  of  our  agenda  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
look  not  only  to  budget  expenditures, 
but  to  tax  expenditures,  as  welL  These 
breaks  for  the  on  «vmip««i—  are 
among  the  biggest  tax  eq)endltures  in 
the  Tax  Code. 

This  bin  would 'change  five  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
three  of  which  were  the  result  of 
amendments  made  by  ERTA  In  1981. 
It  would  repeal  those  sections  of 
ERTA  which  exonpted  three  barrels 
of  on  per  day  for  royalty  owners,  re- 
duced the  tax  cm  newly  discovered  on 
from  30  to  15  percent  over  5  years,  and 
exempted  stripper  on  for  Independent 
producers  from  the  WlndfaU  Profits 
Tax. 

In  addition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
ERTA  provislMis,  I  am  also  proposing 
significant  changes  in  two  other  provi- 
sion of  the  code— the  percentage  de- 
pletion anowance  and  the  expensing 
of  intangible  drilling  costs.  Under  per- 
centage depletkm;  independent  pro- 
ducers and  royalty  owners  are  given 
an  option  accorded  no  other  taxpayer 
in  America.  They  may  choose  cost  de- 
pletion, which  is  essentially  like 
straight  d^redatifm  available  to  an 
taxpayers  holding  capital  assets,  or 
percentage  depletion,  which  allows  a 
deduction  of  15  percent  of  gross  on  re- 
lated Inomie  (with  certain  restric- 
tions). Since  percentage  depletkm  can 
be  used  for  whatever  nimiber  of  years 
the  ofl  win  continue  to  produce,  we  are 
left  with  the  outrageous  result  that 
total  deductions  can  far  exceed  the 
taxpayers  investment.  If  it  could  be 
denuHistrated  that  percentage  dele- 
tion led  to  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion, perhaps  it  could  be  Justified. 
Howevw.  there  is  serious  question 
whether  percentage  depletion  has  any 
stimulative  effect  at  ^  on  the  produc- 
tion of  oiL  In  any  case,  it  is  a  drain  on 
the  Treasury  that  cannot  be  Justifled, 
tmrticularly  in  ll^t  of  the  massive 
def idts  we  are  currently  facing. 

Another  preference  accorded  the  on 
Industry  is  the  aUowance  of  expendng 
for  intangible  drilling  costs  [IDCsl. 
These  Indude  drilling,  shooting  and 
deanlng  the  well,  draining,  roadmak- 
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ing.  surveylnc  and  geoloflcal  work  in 
prepanUan  for  drlllinc.  constnictlon 
of  derrick!.*  tank  pipelinea  neceasary 
for  driUlns.  and  preparation  of  the 
weU  tor  productkm.  In  any  other  con- 
text. cosU  such  aa  these  would  be 
treated  as  capital  expenditures  and  de- 
predated over  the  useful  life  of  the 
asMt.  However.  IDC's  can  be  expensed 
in  the  first  year,  which  results  in  a  tre- 
mendous tax  deferral  opportunity  for 
the  oil  industry. 

Although  th»-1976  Tax  Reform  Act 
restricted  the  use  of  IDC  expensing, 
and  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1M2  reduced  this 
preference  by  15  percent,  this  break 
still  exists.  Even  the  Treasury  Depar^ 
ment's  tax  proposal  reoommends  its 
elimination.  ThetTreasury  report  esti- 
matea  that,  in  1986.  31.000  individuals 
with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  of  over 
$100,000  would  receive  over  one-half  of 
the  total  IDC  tax  benefits  that  go  to 
individual  taxpayers.  These  individ- 
uals would  receive  an  average  benefit 
of  approximately  $a«.000.  To  quote 
the  report's  defense  of  eliminating 
this  benefit.  "By  allowing  investors  in 
oil  and  gas  ventures  to  base  their  deci- 
sions on  intrinsic  economics,  rather 
than  on  the  tax  benefits  genoated 
from  their  investments,  the  productiv- 
ity   of    all    investments    would    in- 


lir.  Speaker,  there  are  eleitrly 
tmtold  numbers  of  unproductive  "tax 
breaks  throui^ut  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  that  are  costing  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars.  The  provisions  of 
my  bill.  I  believe,  address  the  most 
egregious.  Whfle  many  are  arguing 
that  we  should  Ignore  inequities  and 
inefficiencies  in  the  Tax  Code  untU  we 
have  slashed  the  Federal  domestic 
budget  to  the  bcme.  I  strongly  dis- 
agree. I  believe  that  fairness  demands 
that  we  l90k  at  the  entire  range  of 
Federal  fiscal  policy  in  formulating  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  defldt. 
The  Tax  Code  deserves,  indeed  cries 
out  for.  at  least  as  much  scrutiny  as 
the  budget.* 


OOLDIE  ROTH:  A  WOICAN  OF 
CONSCIENCB  AND  COMMITMENT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


:ATiva 


n  TBS  Hovss  or 

mesdaK  Ajnli  16.  f  MS 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  rise 
today  tq  pay  tribute  to  Ooldle  Roth 
for  dedicated  work  as  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Her  long  and  devoted  service  has 
been  inq[>irational  not  only  for  tbe 
rest  of  my  staff  but  for  the  entire 
Brighton  Beach  community  in  Brook- 
lyn. I  am  proud  &  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  her  for  tlie  lagt 
10  years  and  wish  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  for  her  unparalleled  compas- 
sion, patience,  and  service. 
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Bom  in  Poland.  Ooldle  exemplifies 
the  immigrant  tradition  upoii  which 
this  counUy  was  built.  Having  lost 
both  her  parents  before  the  age  of  5. 
she  came  to  America  and  was  lUsed  by 
her  aunt  It  was  in  Brooklyn  that  she 
met  Ben  Roth  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried for  nearly  50  years.  Upon  his 
death  in  1976.  she  Joined  my  staff. 
Since  then,  she  has  volunteered  count- 
less hours  of  her  time  in  trying  to  help 
the  members  of  her  community  in  any 
way  that  she  could.  Am  a  resident  of 
Brighton  Beach  for  over  50  years,  she 
has  developed  deep  ties  to  her  o(»nmu- 
nlty  and  has  demonstrated  unfailing 
loyalty  and  commitment  to  anyone 
who  se^s  her  help.  An  active  member 
of  the  Brighton  neighborhood.  Ooldle 
has  been  a  monber  of  both  the  Board- 
walk Men'k  Club  and  the  ShorefTont 

In  addition  to  generously  volunteer- 
ing her  time  at  my  office.  Ooldle  is  a 
patron  of  the  Home  for  the  Sages,  a 
residence  in  Manhattan  for  displaced 
elderly  men.  Wherever  there  is  a  need. 
Ooldle  is  prepared  to  give  of  herself 
regardless  of  the  sacrifice  that  might 
be  involved.  Time  and  again.  Ooldle 
puts  the  welfare  of  others  before  her- 
self. 

Having  traveled  extensively 
throtighout  both  the  United  States 
and  Israel.  Ooldle  has  learned  much 
about  people  and  their  needs  and  has 
brought  this  special  knowledge  to  her 
woA  in  Brixton.  She  Is  truly  a  rare 
individual  whose  fine  work  is  an  exam- 
ple for  all  of  us  to  follow.  As  Henry 
David  Thoreau  once  said:  * 

To  be  a  phOoaopber  Is  not  merely  to  bave 
■ubtle  tboushts.  nor  even  to  found  a  Khool. 
but  ao  to  love  wlsdon  •■  to  Uv»  aocordingly 
to  Ito  dIctatsB.  a  Ufe  of  siiiipUelty.  Indepeod- 
enoe.  magnantmlty.  and  trust. 

Ooldle  Roth  is  indeed  a  philosopher. 
It  is  an  honor  to  know  her.« 


1985  CONORSBSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

armanaui 
n  TBS  Bousi  or  israxaniTATnm 


TueMdav.  AprU  19, 1985 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  indead  a  great  privilege  to  Join 
In  the  1988  CoogreiHiaDal  CaU  to  Con- 
sdenoe.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  distbigulshed  colleagues  of 
the  plight  of  the  noted  Ukrainian 
writer..  Mykola  Danylovych  Rudenko. 
who  has  been  serving  a  12-year  sen- 
tence In  a  ootrective  labor  colony  In 
the  Mordovian  complex  in  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1977.  The  strength  and 
profound  courage  of  Rudenko  is  never 
en^Ung'and  map/tB  as*  an  iasDlratlcm  for 
all  of  us  In  the  free  world  aa  we  contin- 
ue our  fight  tor  human  rii^ta  fbr  «U 
mankind 

Throughout  his  life.  Rudenko  has 
made  many  great  accomplishments.  As 
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an  active  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  he  served  in  the  Soviet  Army 
during  World  War  n  where  he  re- 
ceived a  serious  spinal  Injury.  After 
the  war  he  was  an  editcv  In  the  official 
Ukrainian  publishing  house.  Soviet 
Writer,  and  later  was  appointed  man- 
aging editor  of  DNIPRO.  the  official 
Journal  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  of  the  Ukrainian  BAR.  During 
this  period.  Rudenko  held  the  position 
of  deputy  secretary  of  the  party  orga- 
nliatl<m  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writ- 
ers of  the  Ukrainian  S.SJI.  Ffeom  1947 
oamMX&,  numerous  collections  of  his 
poetry  were  published  officially  in  the 
U.SAR. 

By  the  eariy  1970's,  however,  his 
work  had  begur.  to  be  critidied  as  it 
reflected  his  protests  of  Soviet  life 
style.  Rudenko  received  reprisals  from 
the  authorities.  Ultimately,  he  was  ex- 
pelled ftom  the  party  and  forbidden  to 
puUlsh  any  more  of  his  literary  work. 

In  November  1976.  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Oroup  to  Promote  Observance 
of  the  Helsinki  Accords  was  formed 
with  Rudenko  as  chairman.  During  a 
series  of  police  searches  at  the  homes 
of  Ukrainian  group  m«nbers  1  month 
later,  group  documents  and  Rudenko's 
manuscripts  were  confiscated.  On  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1977.  during  a  closed  trial,  he 
was  sentenced  to  7  years  in  strict  regi- 
men labor  camps  followed  by  5  years 
internal  exile.' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  greatly  coocemed 
about  Rudenko's  health,  which  has  de- 
teriorated considerably  since  his  im- 
prisonmoit  The  length  of  Rudenko's 
sentence,  his  state  of  health  which 
was  already  bad  before  his  arrest,  and 
the  fact  that  he  still  faoaa  4  years  In- 
ternal exile,  give  rise  to  snlous  con- 
cern for  his  physical  well-being. 

It  is  no^ecret  that  the  conditions  In 
these  lidior  camps  are  grueling  and  the 
prisoners  reodve  kiadequate  nmuish- 
mant  and  medical  care.  When  Ruden- 
ko's wife.  Ralsa.  vlsttedHhn  In  1980.  he 
was  so  ill  that  he  was  unaUe  to  stand. 
She,  too.  was  arrested  and  Is  currently 
serving  a  sentence  because  she  at- 
tempted to  smuggle  some  oftKr  hus- 
band's writing  out  of  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  outraged  at  the 
cruel  treatment  Rudenko  has  received 
while  serving  his  sentence  In  prison. 
He  has  been  subjected  to  Inhumane 
conditions  which  are  not  In  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
or  in  conformity  with  Soviet  law.  Such 
behavior  demonstrates  the  Soviet 
Union's  unwillingness  to  abide  by  the 
Helsinki  accords  which  they  signed  In 
1975. 

As  a  member  of  a  free  nation,  we 
must  continue  to  speak  against  such 
violations  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  continue  to  seek  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  ^dslnkl  accords  and  Im- 
press upon  the  Soviet  Union  our  objec- 
tion to  the  denial  of  basip  human 
rights. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  moved  by  the 
strength  and  convietloo  of  M^tol^ 
Danylovych  |tudenko.  I  am  thankful 
for  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  brave  min  whose  profound  cour- 
age and  ovffwhelming  QonmttiBent 
for  freedom  a^  human  rlghta  is  an  In- 
spiration to  u|  alL« 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  DTTBR- 
feST  PAm  ON  RE8IDBNTIAL 
MORTOAOBB 


HON.  DAN  MCA 

orruMmM 
nr  THi  houIbi  or  lanasBn 
Tuesday.  AjnU  19,  IMS 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  Ifglslatkm  with  my  fdlow 
Congressman  'from  pym  Bea^ 
County,  the  Honorable  Tow  Lcvta,  to 
express  aar  lupport  tor  the  earrent 
tax  deductloni  for  Interest  paid  on  resi- 
dential mortg  iges. 

As  the  Con  pvss  reviews' tax  reform 
proposals  In  f  he  coming  aaonths,  I  be- 
lieve we  musi  keep  in  mind  the  posi- 
tive effects  ttat  the  deduietlon  for  resi- 
dential mortMca  has  on  oiur  country. 

HomeownaMilp  haa  riaen  ateadOy 
over  the  years.  In  198S,  64.7  percent  of 
all  occupied  noosing  units  wan  owner 
occupied.  Hi  1940,  only  4M  percent  of 
families  ownefl  their  hosBea.  We  are  aU 
aware  that  taomeownerahlp  la  a  vital 
part  of  the  Ainerlcan  dream  and  that 
the  tax  deduflbtm  for  reaMential  mmt- 
gagea  haa  bean  a  prime  incentive  and 
financial  tool  in  hewing  famUlea  to  re- 
alise that  dreim. 

Oar  ecoimiBy  alao  beneflta  fhmi  the 
tremendous  nowth  of  the  housing  In- 
dustry. In  190  al(me,  the  value  of  new 
construction  0a  all  housing  units  was 
$86bllllan. 

Mr.  Speaket,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  In  recognfaJng  the  tre- 
mendous ooniributlons  of  the  tax  de- 
ductions for  Interest  paid  on  residen- 
tial mortgagea.* 

IN  RECOGOftnON  OF  l^K  HERO- 
ISM OF  CHARLES  M.  PETER- 
SON 


Of    OF    CHARLES 

ON  T 

HON.  RKHARdIl 


LEHMAN 


^rcAUKNunt 
niTHBHOii^ori 

Tuetdnv.  AprU  19, 1985 
•  Mr.  LEHBlAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  ia  a  great  honor  to  ao- 
knowledige  ani  act  of  unselfish  heroism 
perforpied  byi  my  consUtumt,  Charles 
M.  Peterson.  6n  June  17, 108S.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson risked  [his  ,owh  ll£e  to  rescue  a 
fellow  park  eiiployee  of  Toaemlte  Na- 
tional Park. 

Mr.  Petersoti  and  another,  park  em- 
ployee were  jiBsistlng  with  a  plugged 
culvert  probldm  on  Tioga  Road  in  Yo- 
semlte  National  Park  when  Mr.  Peter- 
son's companion  scuba  diver  became 
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trapped  in  a  rapid  flow  of  water.  Al- 
tboui^  both  men  had  very  little 
supply  of  air  remaining,  Mr.  Peterscm 
his  fellow  employee  and  both 
with  less  than  1  minute  of  air 
supply  loft. 

For  this  act  of  personal  courage, 
Chatlea  M.  Petoaon  has  been  awarded 
the  Citatimi  for  Valor  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  award  is 
given  to  DqMutment  of  the  Interior 
empilojfees  who  have  demonstrated  un- 
usual courage  involving  a  high  degree 
of  pffaonal  risk  in  the  face  of  danger. 
In  reeognltlon  of  Charles  Peterson's 
outstanding  heroism,  he  will  be  award- 
ed an  engraved  gold  medaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  Peterson's  wlll- 
Ingnfai  to  sacrifice  his  own  safety  for 
that  of  Us  ccitteague  demonstrates  the 
very  highest  level  of  human  conduct. 
We  can  learn  from  Charles  Peterson's 
wrample  and  strive  to  reach  his  exem- 
plary standard  of  personal  behavior, 
so  that  his  valor  can  inq>ire  our  own. 
On  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  thani  you.  Chartes  Peterson, 
for  being  an  example  of  the  best  in 
our  public  servants.* 


SILVIO  O.  CONTE  RECEIVES 
SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

oriffrinaiif 

n  TB>  HOVSB  or  aXPBXSnfTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November,  one  of  our  colleagues  re- 
ceived a  very  distinguished  award.  I 
would  like  for  all  of  us  to  be  aware  of 
Uie  recognition  Silvio.  CoMiz  haa  re- 
ceived fbr  his  strenuous  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Federal  support  of  research 
fw  neurological  and  communicative 
dkotders  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Amerfcan  Speech-Language-Hear- 
ing Association  LASHAl. 

An  estimated  22  million  Americans 
have  communicative  disorders,  includ- 
ing 8  miUkm  school-age  children  with 
speech  and  lang<iage  Impairments  and 
over  7  mllUon  elderly  dtiaens  with 
hearing  losaes. 

For  nearly  60  years,  the  American 
Speech-Language-Hearing  Aaaodatlon 
[A8HA1  haa  been  the  organization  re^ 
qtooaible  for  training,  reaiearch,.  and 
aervice  In  the  area  of  communicative 
diaorders.  Over  41.000  members  of 
A8HA  work  in  a  wide  range  of  settings 
induding  public  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  hqqiital  dlnics,  reh^lll- 
tation  and  home  health  agendes.  Vet- 
eraoa'  Administration  and  Department 
of  Defenae  facilities,  and  in  private 
praetloe.    - 

ASHA  has  plajred  an  important  role 
as  an  advocate  f or  lmi»t>ving  opp<»tu- 
nlticB,  acceas,  and  services  for  handi- 
capped IndivlduaJs.  Members  of  the 
Aw»ropriations  Committee  recognize 
the  association  and  its  staff  for  their 
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expertise  on  programs  like  the  Eduea- 
ti<m  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  the 
RehabOltaUon  Act 

Recently.  ASHA  presented  Ita  high- 
est honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  to  our  colleague,  Silvio  O. 
Come  R^resentative  Comz  was  rec- 
ogniaed  for  his  dedicated  support  for 
health  research  and  other  programs 
benefiting  persons  with  onnmunlca- 
tive  disorders.  I  would  like  to  share 
the  renmrks  made  in  the  presentation 
and  aociqitance  of  the  award. 

In  presenting  the  award,  president- ' 
elect  Richard  Flower.  P1U>.,  stated: 

Aa  you  know,  the  Aswciatlon  Is  very 
proud  of  its  Distinguished  Service  Award 
mSAl.  Aa  awaith  to  indtvlduals  outside  of 
our  field  for  tbeir  ooDtrfbutkm  to  ipeech. 
lansuace  and  heartac  problems,  they  are 
few  in  number.  Since  1900.  only  S4  awards 
bave  been  made.  Of  tbeae.  only  five  have 
been  made  to  Memben  of  CoogrtM.  We  are 
very  proud  that  such  Memberi  of  Coogren 
are  truly  detervtaw  of  this  boon-.  Previous 
awards  have  gone  to  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy.  RepuUlcan  of  Illinois,  for  his  focus 
on  the  protdems  relatinc  to  aervtces  for  indi- 
vldoals  witb-lmpatred  bearing  and  abuses  in 
the  hearing  aid  delivery  system.  Senator 
LoweU  Welcker.  RepubUean  of  Oonnectleut. 
received  the  award  in  IMl  for  his  great 
leadership  on  protecting  Public  Iaw  04-141 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and 
for  assuring  continued  adequate  funding  for 
handicapped  programs.  Senator  Ridiard  S. 
Schweicker.  RqmbMcan  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceived the  award  in  1960  for  his  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  hearing  impaired  individ- 
uals and  investigation  of  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  support  for  these  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. 

In  1975.  the  D8A  was  awarded  to  first 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
John  Bradeaoas.  a  Democrat  of  Indiana, 
who  was  devoted  to  assuring  that  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  meet  the  rebabDitative 
needs  of  its  people.  In  1962.  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  a  Democrat  of  Horida.  re- 
ceived the  award  for  his  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  speech  and  hearing  im- 
paired elderiy  and  for  his  advocacy  for  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  population. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  awards  today.  No 
one  hart  is  unaware  of  the  stnig^  in 
Washington  bctwetn  those  seeking  to  con- 
trol the  Federal  deficit  by  cutting  Federal 
spending  and  those  seeking  to  taxreaae  Fed- 
eral supiMHt  for  vartoua  intoests.  The  last 
four  years  has  seen  Mtter  fights  wtthin  the 
JSouse  of  Repreaentattves  over  Federal 
spending.  Many  of  these  fights  have  been 
focused  on  appropriations  for  education, 
health  and  human  services.  The  subcommit- 
tee which  deals  with  these  budgets  has 
enormous  re^onsibilitles.  t 

During  this  period.  ASHA  hais  advocated 
for  adequate^appropiiatloaB  tar  audi  pro- 
grams as  Pli.  94-142.  for  fands  to  train 
quallfiedi.  peisonnd  to  aenre  th«  handi- 
capped population,  and  for  adequate  fund- 
ing to  continue  research  affecting  our 
knowledge  of  speech,  language  and  bearing 
diaorders.  In  pursuiqc,  the  latter  f  ocua, 
ASHA  helped  oeatci  uid  has  held  leader- 
ship rolea  in  a  broad  coalition  oUled  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Beoeaich  in  Nettrolqg- 
ical  and  Communicatfve  Disorders  [NCR]. 
This  Committee  is  compoawd  of  some  60  pro- 
fessional organizations  indudlipe  neurology, 
otolaryngology,    and    speech-language    pa- 
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tlioiogy  and  uiMokmr  and  many  volunUnr 
M  tbe  National  Multiple  Scle- 
AkbHrner*!  DiMaw  and  Re- 
kModaHon  and  Mutcular 
DjFatrapiiy  AMOdatloiL 

ThTOOslioat  tbto  moat  dUflcult  perintf  of 
ttae.  NCR  was  able  to  find  a  member  of  the 
AppfoprlattaM  Oonunlttee  wbo  wanted  to 
devote  the  time  and  attention  In  order  to 
undcntand  tbe  enormous  potential  that 
exlBts  at  this  moaaent  for  research  ta)  almost 
aD  areas  havlna  to  do  with  the  brain  and 
with  dtanrders  that  affect  30  milUon  Amsri- 
with  veech,  language  and  hearing 
The  man  who  picked  up  that 
challente  was  the  ranking  RepubUean 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  a  leader  in 
his  party,  a  fighter  against  poik-barrel  poli- 
tics »»««i  a  humanitarian. 

His  efforts  and  his  lnt>Hliinf>  have 
shown  themselves  in  tbe  tangible,  dramatte 
growth  in  funding  for  the  National  InsUtute 
for  Nfeurotagical  and  O— iiiiiiliatlvi  Disiv- 
ders  and  Stroke  nnNCDAl-3S%  growth  in 
the  last  two  years— almost  $100  million.  His 
wwk  wUl  be  remembered  for  many,  many 
years  in  the  future  when  we  here  assembled 
tmplcBMnt  tbe  fruits  of  that  research. 

Aoceptiiv  the  award.  Representative 
Conte  stated: 

I  am  honored  to  be  chosen  by  this  organi- 
sation for  this  covetad  award.  This  only 
stid^Ahens  my  resolve  to  carry  on  the 
battle  for  adequate  funding  for  research  to 
imdeistand.  treat,  and  hopefully  cure,  many 
of  the  communicative  disorders  affecting 
the  23  mflUan  Amierlcans  served  by  the 

Over  the  last  several  yaars.  amidst  prob- 
ably the  moat  adverse  climate  for  increasing 
funding  for  any  donestle  program  in  the 
last  several  dwadea.  we  have  saeoeed  in  eon- 
ttnuliw  Congress*  strong  support  for  blo- 
medleal  research.  When  I  flrst  came  to  Con- 
gress In  lOM.  fundiw  for  the  National  InsU- 
tutes  of  Health  amounted  to  ISM  milUon. 
In  this  fiscal  year.  19M.  funding  will 
amount  to  more  than  $5,145  UDlon.  And 
over  that  period  of  time,  two  of  the  Wggeet 
increases  have  cone  in  tbe  last  two  years. 
with  a  13%  increase  in  1N4  and  a  14%  in- 
in  19M.  In  IMS.  fundtag  NIH  sur- 
$4  milUan  for  the  firrt  Ume.  and  it 
only  took  two  years  for  funding  to  surpass 
$5biIllon. 

I  think  those  figures  make  it  dear  that 
those  of  us  who  support  biomedical  research 
In  the  Ow^wss  kabw  «<  the  fine  work  that 
Is  being  done  through  NBK  support,  and  are 
wflUng  to  fight,  evco  in  ittflcult  times,  to 


RMsarch  in  th»-area  of  conmunlcatlve 
(HsfffdtTt  is.  of  coarse,  cendncted  at  many 
Imtttutes.  such  aa  the  National  Institute  am 
Child  Health  and  Human  Devetopment.  the 
Nbttaoal  iBMlltute  of  Mental  Health.  N»- 
ttaial  Sdenee  Foundattai.  and  others.  But 
the  National  Instttute  on  Netirologieal  and 
ConmuMoattve  Disorders  and  Stroke 
ansCDn  Mmahia  the  Instttute  with  the 
largest  «■— "r""**"*  to  fnttlMring  ressarch 
In  speech.  lii<bi*W  >Dtf  beartaig.  Over  the 
past  eouple  of  years,  as  a  result  o(  «  $15  mil- 
lion «i-^»«««»M»«t  I  sponsored  on  the  FT 
ISM  apptopiiatlon  bm.  and  etforU  by  a 
nurttr  of  Msatbers  on  the  FT  ISSS  bOL 
ftaidlng  for  MIMCOS  has  bscn  growing  Mg- 
wMUaoHUf  faster  thtai  the  overall  average 
for  NIH.  That  is  scmething  Tvc  worked 
hard  for  andaA  propd  of.  I«t  mk  also  say  I 
remain  eomluued  of  the  merits  of  liu  i  lasing 
the  fnndlhg  for  baaie  icseareh  in  conununl- 
Isunpis  and  the  neurological  proc- 
.  and  let  me  trtetir  teO  you  why. 
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First,  the  research  breakthroughs  tai  this 
area  are  now  upon  us.  Dr.  Murray  Gold- 
stein. Dlrvotor  of  NINCDe.  stated  to  me 
that  more  has  been  learned  about  the  brain 
In  the  last  five  years  than  in  the  pnvlous 
500.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  been 
callliw  this  "The  Decade  of  the  Brain."  And 
It  Is  bom  out  \ir  public  recognition,  such  as 
the  current  PubUe  Broadcasting  Series  enti- 
tled "The  BrataL"  Theee  are  Umes  of  great 
eKcitement.  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tremendous  opportunltiss  now  upon  us. 

Second,  the  aging  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Mates  presenu  us  with  a  future 
where  eommonleatlve  disorders  wQl  be  ever 
more  apparent  and  ever  more  important.  It 
li  estlnia»,wl  now  that  between  ISM  and 
30M.  the  number  of  persons  with  apescfa 
and  hearing  Impainnents  will  increase  at 
faster  rates  than  the  VJB.  popiilatfam  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  sglng  fbetor.  Br  the  year 
30M.  it  is  fstimat«wl  that  35%  of  the  popula- 
tion over  65  will  have  Impaired  N>eech.  and 
40%  wHl  have  tanpalred  hearing.  As  much  as 
some  would  like  to  avoid  the  hnplleatlons  of 
theee  figures,  we  know  that  we  can  do  so 
(ualy  at  our  own  perO. 

And  the  third  reason  Is  a  practical  one— 
your  people,  in  Washington,  doing  your  edu- 
cational and  lobbying  work,  wont  let  us 
forget  how  important  this  area  is.  In  this  re- 
spect. NDfCDS  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  an  effective  lobbying  effort— the  Na- 
tional Ccnunittee  for  Reeearch  in  Neurolog- 
ical and  Communicative  Disorders,  more 
sensibly  known  ss  NCR.  And  I  know  that 
NCR  has  benefited  from  ASHA's  leadership. 
This  hss  Included  your  executive  Director, 
Frederick  T.  Spahr.  FhJ>.,  serving  as  NCR's 
Acting  Treasurer  and  a  member  of  their  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  as  well  as  your  Director  of 
Government  Relations.  Morgan  Downey. 
aUy  pieatnting  the  opportunities  In  this 
field  to  Congress. 

Putting  aside  the  aocompllahments  of  the 
past  ssimal  years,  which  I  try  never  to  let 
you  do.  I  know  that  many  of  you  are  con- 
oemed  about  the  future  of  Federal  funding: 
not  Just  those  of  you  wbo  are  naeafcheri: 
but  those  of  you  who  are  not  reeearchen 
but  who  provide  cUnlcal  services  under  Med- 
icaret  Medicaid,  or  under  the  Kducatlon  for 
AH  Handicapped  Children  Act.  PX.  •4-143: 
and  also  those  of  you  in  untverstty  trataiing 
programs  which  depend  upon  Federal  Xun* 
to  improve  your  programs.  I  doot  know  if 
anyone  to  tai  a  poaitlan  yet  to  predict  what 
the  Mgit  fbur  years  win  bring  In  terms  of 
federal  fundtaig.  but  I  think  It  la  not  too 
hard  to  psvdlet  that  we  wlU  have  another 
"battle  royals"  on  our  hands. 

Many  of  the  programs  that  you  have  been 
copcemed  about  have  surrived  some  severe 
proposals  to  cut  back  funding.  Those  pco- 
re 'going  to  be  back,  in  fun  foree. 
I  the  bOMd.  An  of  us  are  going  to  have 
to  rsdouble  our  efforts,  to  sdueate  aU  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  not  just  those  who  have 
been  supportive,  and  to  educate  the  Admin- 
tatratten.  to  aaure  that  tbe  handicapped  in 
this  society  are  not  the  ones  that  get  left 
behind  when  the  golBg  gets  tough. 

If  bunding  an  opportunity  society  Is  the 
goal  of  the  next  four  yean,  then  we  must 
continue  to  build  opportunltiss  for  those 
with  eoBUBunleaUve  disorders  to  participate 
in  the  fnUnem  of  opportunity  that  America 
should  afford  an  of  its  dtlwns.  Aad  that 
means  supporting  the  work  that  ASHA 
members  do.  It  Is  something  I  wlU  strive  for. 
and  It  must  be  something  that  you  strive 
for,  more  so  than  ever. 

With  that,  let  me  thank  you  once  again 
for  this  award  and  say  that  I  look  forward 
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to  continuing  to  work  with  ASHA  in  the 
months  ahead. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  all  are 
proud  of  the  aooompUahments  of  our 
oolleacue  for  which  he  has  been  hon- 
ored.* 


PETER  AND  PAX7L  ORTHO- 
DOX CHURCH  CELEBRAIXB 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  tmusTLVAinA 
iHTHiHOimor 


Tuesday.  Avr*1 19,  IMS 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  ^M»aker.  on  Sep- 
tember 7  and  8,  IMi.  the  members  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Or  Jipdox  Church. 
In  Ifinersvllle.  PA,  wUl  oeMirate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
their  churrh.  There  will  be  a  divine  lit- 
urgy by  His  Grace.  Bishop  Herman, 
followed  by  a  Jubflee  banquet  and 
dance. 

Since  Its  f  «unding  In  1910.  SB.  Peter 
and  Paul  Orthodox  Church,  has  stood 
as  a  focal  point  for  steadfast  spiritual 
commitment  to  helping  meet  and  min- 
istering to  tbe  needs  and  hopM  of 
others.  After  75  yean  of  activity,  the 
devotion  and  strength  exhibited  by 
Pastor  Hatrak  and  the  entire  congre- 
gation stands  as  a  model  for  aU  of  us 
to  emulate. 

I  am  proud  to  take  this  moment  to 
pay  spedal  tribute  to  the  eoogregatkm 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Orthodox 
Church  for  their  selflcH  devotion  to 
God.  their  church,  and  their  communi- 
ty and  for  bestowing  on  the  wwld  im- 
measurable goodneM. 

I  know  my  oolleagUM  wiU  Join  me  in 
congratulating  the  oongresatkm  and 
in  wishing  them  many  more  years  to- 
gether.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFF  LIMITS 
FOR  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 


HON.  JM  COURIER 


ori 
IN  THE  HOUSI  or  1 


FATIVB 


Tueadav.  AprU  16, 19t5 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  crileagues,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  attempts  wHl  be  made  to 
achieve  budget  savings  on  the  backs  of 
senior  dtiiens  in  this  Nati<m.  Sodal 
Security  COLA'S  are  in  danger  of 
behig  substantially  cut.  I  respectfully 
ask  that  my  statement  in  opposition  to 
these  cuts  be  inserted  in  the  Raooio, 
and  I  encourage  other  Members  of  the 
House  to  take  aeti<m  against  any  pro- 
posed Social  Security  benefit  reduc- 
tions. 

Some  Republicans  in  the  House  and 
Senate  are  considering  a  Social  Securi- 
ty cost-of-llvlng-adjustment  [COLA] 
frecM   in   their   efforts   to   draft   a 
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budget  I  belike  the  American  people 
oppoM  Sodal  Security  benefit  reduo- 
tions.  no  matter  how  disguised. 

The  Sodal  Security  fund  dow  not 
add  to  tbe  buOget  defldt;  tt  is  a  sdf  fi- 
nancing progi)Mn  With  its  own  trust  ac- 
count. Moreoirer,  the  fund  is  strong 
and  healthy  ioday.  aoeumulattng  sur- 
plusM  into  the  next  century,  thanks  in 
great  part  to  [the  expansion  and  price 
stability  of  lMS-«4.  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  shOwd  undermine  tiifa  new- 
found puUlc  Confidence  in  the  system 
by  returning  lo  the  evasion  of  letting 
itifTitf  f^yn  fOfnlly  wwtff  bfwfflts. 

Fteesing  SlDdal  Security  OOLA's 
would  imposei  real  hanlshlp  on  thou- 
sands of  America's  dderly.  many  of 
whom  depend  on  Sodal  Security  as 
their  sole  souloe  of  ineone.  Hie  Sodal 
Security  Atkninistratlon  cattmates 
that  419,000  ilmerleans.  mostly  ddvly 
and  two-fiftbf  of  them  sintfe  women 
living  alone,  would  fall  bdow  tbe  pov- 
erty line  if  OQLA's  were  froaen  even  1 
year.  Keepingi  scheduled  COLA  adjust- 
ments makes  |it  unneeeosary  for  Con- 
gress to  adJuat  and  less  tempting  for 
Congress  to  overadjust— benefits  ttam 
time  to  time.  | 

Social  Seeulity  was  greatly  debated 
in  the  1984  campaign  PresldBnt 
Reagan  said  '>Mver"  and  eategorieally 
overruled  any  reduction  in  Sodal  Se- 
curity benefltti.  Moreover,  in  our  Re- 
publican platlbtm  the  patty  pledged  it 
"must  never  turn  its  back  on  our  dder- 
ly."  and  we  promised  "that  we  wm 
adequately  provide  for  them  during 
their  golden  Jiears  so  they  csn  contin- 
ue to  enjoy  our  country's  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  Which  their  labon  helped 
to  provide." 

I  believe  Republicans  should  adhere 
to  their  oomn  Itments.  Social  Security 
beneflts.  inclu  ding  COLA  adjusfanents. 
should  be  dedhred  off  Umlts  for  defldt 
reduction. 

I  am  oiwosed  to  any  Sodal  Security 
benefit  cuts.  Including  the  postpone- 
ment or  elimkiation  of  COLA  adjust- 
ments.* 


FOUR  OITTSTANDING  CIVIC 

y.S!AT>'Bn^ 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 


IH  nU  HOC 


rsnvBS 


T¥eaa$.y.  April  19.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DARD<N.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  in  1967. 
when  I  was  alsenior  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  School  of  Law,  a  number  of 
prominmt  bfsineesmen  from  Cobb 
County,  GA.  contacted  me  about  the 
enormous  pcrtintial  for  career  develop- 
ment there.  Those  indlvtduals  were  W. 
Wyman  Flicker,  Sr.,  president  of 
United  Fedenil  Savings  A  Loan  Asso- 
ciation; l^raiia^  E.  Bullard.  resident 
of  Mayes  Ward  Funeral  Home,  Inc., 
and  a  director  of  United  Federal  Sav- 
ings A  Loan  Association;  Ernest  W. 
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Barrett,  chairman  of  the  Cobb  County 
Commission;  and  G.  W.  (Romeo)  Hud- 
glna,  a  cMe  leader  and  regional  dlrec- 
ikor  of  the  UjS.  Savings  Bond  Division 
of  tbe  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Diese  fbur  outstanding  dvlc  leaden 
peBsaaded  me  to  move  to  Cobb  County 
and  arranged  for  me  to  become  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  district  attorney 
under  the  late  Ben  F.  Smith.  During 
the  initial  years  of  my  career  up  to  the 
time  of  my  election  to  Congress,  these 
men  were  a  continuous  source  of 
strength  and  support  to  my  fSmHy  and 
me.  Tliey  represented  the  core  of  lead- 
enhlp  in  our  community  and  deserve 
9edal  recognition. 

A  recent  article  appeared  in  the 
Marietta  Dally  Journal  about  these 
four  outstanding  community  leaders. 
It  was  written  by  Jasper  Dorsey,  a 
dose  fHend  of  these  distiiyulshed  gen- 
tlemen and  retired  executive  with 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  ^iTelegraph 
Co. 

Mr.  Dorsey,  an  outstanding  dvlc 
leader  in  his  own  right,  now  writes  a 
weekly  column  which  is  published  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  State.  His 
column  which  appeared  on  FriAiy, 
A|»il  5,  1985.  is  a  fitting  trBmte  to 
these  men  who  personify  integrity, 
leadership,  and  achievement. 

Mr.  Speakw.  aocordlnidy  I  am  Inserts 
Ing  this  artlde  in  the  Rk»bd. 
m«n  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  Apr.  5, 
19651 


CosB  Hm  Bmr  Brrssgn  Witb 

DlSIUHIUlSBID  LBUWBS 

(By  Javer  Draaey) 

Oeofgia  lost  a  distinguished  son  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  Honorable  Ernest  Barrett, 
SS.  died  Of  eanoer. 

He  had  retired  In  Oeoeinber  as  chairman 
of  the  Oobb  County  Commission  after  20 
yean  and  as  diairman  of  the  Atlanta  Re- 
gionsl  Conunisskm  since  its  inoei>tion. 

■meet  was  a  rare  man  and  a  unique  politi- 
cian. He  did  not  profit  hlmstif  from  political 
otfiee.  He  went  out  of  oftlee  lea  well-off 
than  when  he  made  his  first  political  cam- 


All  In  spite  of  his  inesidlng  over  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  arsas  in  America, 
where  he  had  advance  knowledge  of  all  the 
devdopmsBts  and  interstate  highway  Inter- 
snctlnna.  In  all  of  greater  Atlanta's  counties. 
He  refused  to  profit  from  this  knowledge. 

Had  he  done  so,  he  could  have  become  a 
muItl^BilllaBalre.  It  is  to  smUe  to  think  of 
what  sane  poMtirians  we  know  would  do 
with  thooe  opportunities.  Tet  Ernest  retired 
with  almost  no  pension  because  he  wouldn't 
ask  for  one.  Legislators  omtttd  commisslon- 
ers*  salarie*  and  Insist  upon  being  asked,  be- 
cause It  gives  them  levwage  and  trading 
strength.  Barrett's  old-fashioned  virtue 
wouldn't  let  him  beg  them. 

Bill  Bullard,  aa  cM  friend  and  counselor, 
dislred  a  November  retirement  party  which 
raised  enough  money  from  business  firms 
snd  friends  to  give  his  famOy  a  $100,000  an- 
nuity and  a  new  ear.  Almost  1.000  peiople  at- 
tended the  dinner  to  thank  Ernest  for  20 
years  of  unequaled  growth  with  absolute  In- 
tegrity. And  low  taxes. 

Barrett  was  the  third  of  four  unusual,  dis- 
tinguished and  closely  associated  leaders  in 
Oobb  County  to  die  In  Just  a  few  years.  A 
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massive  heart  attack  took  the  Uf e  of  a.W. 
Romeo  Hndslns  ftasL  Borneo  wm  probably 
the  most  beloved  and  basleally  useful  nmn 
in  Oobb  County  because  he  gave  himsdf 
and  his  friendship  so  eztravagently  to  ev- 


W.  Wyman  FDdier  Sr.  was  taken  by  a 
heart  attack  in  Ua4.  Retired  as  president 
and  founder  of  United  Federal,  he  had  earty 
dedicated  his  life  to  serving  the  needs  of  his 
oooununlty  and  his  churdL  He  had  been 
named  Cobb  Citlaen  of  the  Tear  as  had 
Romeo.  Barrett  was  chairman  and  a  found- 
er of  United  Federal.  Bullard  was  a  founder, 
too.  and  still  serves  on  tbe  board  of  dlree- 
tors.  He's  Just  recoveiiug  from  a 
arrest  and  four  heart  lijiiassia 

These  four  great  citlaens,  about  the  i 
age.  doser  than  brothers,  were  united  In  the 
common  cauae  of  service.  Only  Barrett  ever 
sought  pubUe  office,  but  they  were  uniquely 
effective  In  helping  or  hindering  ptriltieal 
candldatea  they  thai«ht  deserving.  Mote- 
orar,  it  wsssBid  they  ocnldnt  be  bought.  . . 
nor  paid  for.  They  aou^td  no  personal  gain. 

One  of  their  eariy  poUtleal  efforts  was  to 
elect  a  seventh  district  congnssiuan,  John 
Davis,  of  SummervUle.  in  ISSO,  over  several 
local  fsnrtldatee,  two  of  whom  were  very 
popular  jncnmbmt  Ifglslatw. 

They  not  only  shaped  elections,  they 
shaped  the  community  by  giving  the  great- 
est gift  of  alL  They  gave  themselves  enthu- 
siastically to  every  wocthiriiile  caiiBe.  And 
they  made  a  positive  difference  la  aD  they 
touched. 

Bullard.  the  first  among  eqvOa,  was  the 
only  one  to  grow  up  In  CtMk  ^be  others 
came  there  about  the  ssme  ttaaaand  tanme- 
diately  became  friends  in  a  service  they  tre- 
mendously enjoyed. 

Fttm  the  beginning,  they  were  leaders  In 
ehurdu  little  leagues,  high  sdiools  snd  tai 
every  good  cause  for  Ood.  sountry  snd  com- 
munity. TO  say  they  have  been  aaaong  the 
most  useful,  helpful,  effective  snd  outstand- 
ing leados  in  Qeorgis  is  at  best  an  under- 
statemmt.* 


FESTIVAL  WILLIAMSBURG 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BA1EMAN 


orvnonnA 
tM  THC  HOnSX  OP 


'ATIVXS 


Tue»da9.  April  IS.  1995 

•  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  %>eaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
shue  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
news  of  an  exdting  and  important  cul- 
tural event  taking  place  only  a  short 
drive  from  Washington  in  America's 
First  Congressional  District. 

On  the  weekendof  April  19*21, 1985, 
historic  Williamsburg  and  the  nearby 
Berkeley  Plantation  in  Virginia  will  be 
the  site  of  the  first  annual  Festival 
Williamsburg.  Over  the  course  of  this 
wedcood.  music  lovers  and  visitors 
from,  all  over  the  United  States  will  be 
treated  to  a  wide  variety  of  perform- 
ances ranging  trom  early  rlasstrsl  and 
Renaissance  music  to  familiar  Gersh- 
win rlassirs  -The  music  will  be  per- 
formed by  lo<ml  artists  as  well  as  dis- 
Uhguished  international  mhwidans.  in- 
duding  the  National  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  the  Brandenburg  Collegium  di- 
rected by  Anthony  Newman.  Musics 
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In*eli  violinist  Tuval  Wald- 
maii.  mad  ptanlst  Rudolph  Ftrkumy. 

The  weekend  wfll  begin  with  a  i>ri- 
vate  fnndrmiaa'  featurinc  an  .all-Bach 
concert  with  Newman.  Thla  event  has 
■pedal  aignlflcance  in  light  of  the  at- 
tmtlon  being  foeuaed  due  to  the 
recent  30tCh  annivenary  of  the  birth 
of  the  eompoeer.  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  This  fundraiser  is  an  Integral 
part  of  Festival  Williamsburg  because 
the  proceedi '  from  this  event  will 
enable  festival  sponsors  to  hold  tidtet 
prices  for  all  of  the  other  festival  pro- 
grams to  a  minimum,  thus  making  the 
festival  acceartbie  to  a  wider  audience. 

Saturday's  activities  will  indude  a 
series  of  four  concots  lasting  all  day 
and  into  the  evening.  These  concerts 
will  feature  the  National  Ordiestra  of 
New  Toik.  condbeted  by  Ifitch  Iflller 
and  Alvaro  Cassuto;  the  New  York 
Trumpet  Ensemble;  and  the  Branden- 
burg Collegium.  The  highlight  of  the 
concerts  Is  expected  to  be  "An  Ameri- 
can Goncot  for  Everyone."  Teaturing 
an  aD-Oenhwtn  program  induding 
"Rhapsody  In  Blue"  and  "An  Ameri- 
can In  Paris." 

The  coneerts  on  Saturday,  hosted  by 
noted  entertainer  Steve  Allen,  will  be 
held  at  the  Berkeley  Plantatim  on  the 
James  River,  site  of  America's  first 
ThankagivlBg  celebration. 

The   Unal   series   of   concerts.'   on 

Sunday,  will  indude  perfnmances  in 

.WfOiMMaabart    by    the    WHIiamsburg 

ConsMl.  Tuval  Waldman.  and  Musica 

Sacra.    -       « 

WilUamaburg,  VA  has  long  been  rec- 
ognised as  S'oonununity  rich  in  cultur- 
al heritage  as  well  as  steeped  in  histor- 
ic signlftfUTKf  for  our  Nati<»L  I  am 
confident  that  Festival  Williamsburg 
wm  become  a  major  national  cultural 
event  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  families  and  friends,  their  staffs, 
and  any  of  their  constituents  from 
their  home  dMHcts  visiting  Washing- 
ton to  travd  to  WllWamshurg  on  the 
weekend  of  April  19  for  this  exdting 
event.* 


PHIL  BURTON  WIIJ>ERN«BS 
AREA  IN  THE  POINT  REYES 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE 
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It  is  very  fitting  that  we  should 
himor  that  legacy  by  naming  the  wll- 
demcH  area  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  after  him.  Phil  Burton 
may  have  been  the  very  esjence  of  the 
urban  man.  the  committeed  indoors- 
man— in  fact,  it  was  said  that  the  only 
time  Phil  Burton  went  outside  was  to 
smoke  a  cigarette— but  he  understood 
and  appreciated  what  the  life  of  the 
outdoors  means  to  us  and  to  our 
planet  So  he  spent  much  of  his  life 
fighting  to  preserve  the  natural  won- 
ders of  our  continent  and  no  one  could 
argue  with  his  enormous  success. 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  was 
one  of  Phil  Burton's  most  beloved  en- 
deavors. It  was  a  very  complicated  and 
arduous  task  to  see  it  established,  ex- 
panded and  refined,  and  its  wilderness 
designated,  and  his  role  in  that  task 
was  indlspfnsable. 

The  peeaervatioi  of  wilderness  takes 
many  tftmpie  to  accomplish.  It  takes 
scientists  and  biologists  and  geologists 
and  academicians  and  park  planners 
and  foresters  and  writers  and  many, 
many  everyday  dtiaens.  But  it  also 
takes  petwle  like  Phil  Burt<m  to  guide 
their  dreams  and  ideas  through  the 
political  system  we  have  constructed 
to  make  these  often  difficult  dedsioDS. 

Some  people  have  expressed  qiulms 
about  "»™<"g  public  things  after 
pec^le.  eqiedally  after  politicians,  and 
I  have  often  shared  those  misgivings. 
But  it  is  true  that  the  Forest  Service 
has  frequently  named  wilderness  areas 
after  pe<9le— one  of  the  very  first  wfl- 
demess  areas.  In  fact,  is  IContana's 
Bob  MarshaU  WUdemess.  And  the 
Park  Service  itself,  while  prohibiting 
the  naming  of  the  parks  themsdves 
after  people,  does  name  unique  fea- 
tures within  the  parks  after  pec^le. 

Well.  Phil  Burton  was  a  imique  fea- 
ture of  this  Institution.  And  if  the 
naming  of  this  wilderness  area  after 
him  serves  to  honor  his  memory  and 
to  remind  those  future  generations 
that  the  preservation  of  its  beauty  and 
>  integrity  did  not  and  could  not  have 
Just  happened— that  it  took  people 
Uke  PhO  Burton  with  courage,  tenad- 
ty,  and  vision  to  make  it  happei^then 
that  is  a  very  good  thing. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  to  support  this 
legislation  today .» 
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John  Silan  retired  from  coaching  7 
years  ago.  In  his  coaching  career,  he 
spent  19  years  at  Kutstown  High 
School  as  their  basketball  coach.  His 
teams  posted  an  outstanding  record  of 
414-76  and  won  15  Berks  County  Bast- 
era  Dhrison  titles.  12  county  champi- 
onships. 8  District  3  crowns  and  3 
PIAA  Class  B  State  UUes.  When  he 
left  Kutstown  High  he  coached  9 
years  at  Delaware  Valley  CoUege  and  2 
at  Wilson  High  School,  where  he  won 
another  Beiks  County  title  in  1977. 

The  Cougar  Tale  Club  is  a  group  of 
over  90  men  who  played  under  Coach 
SUan  when  he  was  at  Kutstown  High 
SchooL  They  will  honor  their  former 
coach  on  "John  SUan  Day." 

Coadi  Silan  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  dedication  And  exceUenoe.  He 
has  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  those  he 
coached  and  on  the  qxnt  of  basket- 
balL  I  tirge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
saluting  this  fine  man.  who  has 
become  a  legend  in  his  community.  I 
wish  him  the  very  btfst  In  all  his 
future  endeavors.  He  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  who  hav«  been  privileged  to 
know  him  and  to  work  with  him.« 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  SILAN 


'ATIVIS 


oruuxoiiA 
n  THX  Houss  or 

racsdaK  AvrU  18.  IMS 

•  Ifr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
'possible  to  compare  Phil  Burton  to 
anyone  or  anyUilng  because  he  was  a 
one  of  a  klndi  This  Unique  and  fasd- 
nating  man  left  his  imiwession  on  aU 
of  us,  and  en  countleas  American  dti- 
aens. In  all  likelihood  we  shaU  not  siee 
one  yke  him  again.  He  left  a  persoOal 
and  a  iwofeanmal  legacy,  however, 
that  will  outlive  us  all  and  our  person- 
al memories  of  him. 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

ormanvtvAaiA 
ni  THi  HousB  or  uransirrATivis 
Tue»dav.  April  16. 19t5 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Ifte  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  UjB.  Congress  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  Mr.  John 
Silan.  who  is  being  honored  on  April 
20  at  a  buiquet  hosted  by  the  Cougar 
Tale  Club  for  his  contributions  to 
qwrts  and  their  apfM-eciation  of  his  ac- 
oompliahments. 


SHIKELLAMY  BRAVES  WRES- 
TLINO  TEAM  WINS  CLASS  AAA 
TITLE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEXAS 


or 
in  TRS  BOUSS  OW 


.VAMU 


rATIVM 


Tue$dav,  AprU  19.  IMS 


•  Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  say 
it's  harder  staying  at  the  top  than  get- 
ting there,  but  the  Shlkellamy  Braves 
wTcsUing  team  proved  oonventi<nial 
wisdom  wrong  when  the  team  won  the 
coveted  Pennsylvania  Interseholastic 
Athletic  AsBOdation  Class  AAA  wres- 
tling title  for  an  unprecedented  second 
consecutive  year.  No  <me  will  ever 
forget  the  accomplishments  that  led 
this  team  from  Sunbury.  PA.  down  the 
road  to  the  State  wrestling  champion- 
ship. Behind  all  the  reoordbreaUng 
statistics  stands  a  skillful  group  of 
athletes  and  their  coaches  with  an  un- 
canny ability  to  ignite  an  exdtement 
that  has  left  not  only  the  dty  of  Sun- 
bury  tn  a  frenay  but  the  surrounding 
ffffmnnff***'*—  as  wdL 

The  «hft«nMwy  Area  Hi^  School 
Braves  wrestling  team,  led  by  Head 
Coach  Phil  Lockcuff  and  assistants 
Rob  Johnsm  and  John  Supsic.  became 
the  first  team  to  repeat  as  State  cham- 
pifms  and  boasted  a  49-match  winning 
streak,  losing  only  <moe  in  88  matches. 
The  htghHght  of  the  Braves'  wrestling 
'  season  came  on  March  16,  1986,  when 
a  record  eight  wrastleis  went  to  the 
State  tournament  In  Hershey,  and  six 
of  them  placed.  Two  of  them  won 
State  championships  while  the  team 
scored  97  points,  more  than  any  other 
team  in  Pennsylvania's  high  school 
wrestling  history. 
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Head  Coadi  Phil  Lockcuff  also  re- 
ceived spedsl  recognition  when  he  was 
named  the  i  Pennsylvania  Wrestling 
Coaches  Assbdation's  1986  Class  AAA 
State  Coach'  of  the  Year  after  amass- 
ing a  career  Record  180-16-3. 

The  coaches  and  players  should  be 
congratulated  for  their  outstanding 
performances  on  and  off  the  mat  both 
as  perf  ormeik  and  outstanding  dtiaens 
of  their  community.  The  qxntsman- 
ship  which  |ras  di^layed  througliout 
their  long  And  grueling  season  is  a 
credit  to  the^wlves  and  the  fkns  who 
enjoyed  wat<fliing  them  wrestle. 

Those  placers  contributtaig  to  the 
team's  winmng  effort  this  year  in- 
dude: Ron  Furr,  Qreg  Gaman.  John 
Herman,  Jeff  Reed,  Chris  Rose,  Chris 
Derr,  Bob  Supsic,  Pete  Solomon. 
Kevin  Krei^er.  Drew  Wetsel.  Rob 
Whary,  Johh  Supsic  Dan  Bottiger. 
Tony  Reed.  Eu-1  Malick.  Todd  TUford, 
Ed  Krankoakie,  Paul  Gemberling, 
Jason  Bottiger,  Mark  Bogovlch.  Joe 
Burice,  BillXytle,  Keith  Sehell.  Craig 
Welfer,  Mik^  Bogovlch.  Rich  Shipe, 
John  Gembdrllng,  Todd  Lawrence,  Joe 
Kremer.  JArry  Zimmetman.  Tim 
Dressier.  Ahdy  Shipe.  Troy  Under- 
koffler,  Ben  Amerman.  Mike  Sites, 
and  Steve  Evitts. 

Congratulations  and  praise  go  to  the 
coaches  and  t>layer8  for  giving  the  fans 
of  Sunbury]  a  season  of  unending 
thriUs  and  showing  us  the  Joy  of  high 
school  wresting  at  its  finest.* 


inbury  I  a  season 

and  showing  us  4 

[  wresting  at  its  fi 


CALIFOHNIA  DELEGATION 
ENOORSBSHJt.  442 


HON.  K^ORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

j  or  cALirounA 
ni  THX  Hotrsi  or  wataMBt. 
Tuetitay.  April  19, 19SS 


•  Mr.  MINEITA.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  the  Cal- 
ifornia Demaeratie  ddegation  to  this 
House  has  unanimously  endorsed  HJl. 
442.  the  ClulU  Liberties  Act  of  1986. 
This  Imporilant  legislati<m  provides 
long  overduA  redress  for  the  loss  of 
basic  ccmstttutiaud  rights  which 
120,000  loyal  Americans  of  Japanese 
anoBStry  suffered  during  W(H*ld  War 

n. 

Forty-threA  years  ago.  the  California 
delegation  pmyed  a  regrettable  role  in 
develoiring  the  political  and  public 
demand  f<»-  ihe  internment  With  our 
action  endordng  redress  and  repudiat- 
ing our  predroessors  actlans.  we  have 
made  a  b(dd  break  with  the  past 
Forty-three  vears  fnnn  today,  others 
will  point  wi(h  pride  to  the  Calif oinia 
Democratic  delegation  for  our  coura- 
geous stand  ^  support  of  HJt  442. 

I  wish  to  jcongratulate  the  delega- 
tion, and  eq:^edally  our  dean.  Doa  Ed- 
WASos.  for  this  action. 

The  avU  UberUes  Act  of  1966  is  a 
historic  bilL  With  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  the  Congress  wiU  do  something 
that  only  a  great  democracy  can  do: 
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Admit  a  mistake,  apologise  for  it  and 
recommit  itself  to  the  prlndples  of 
due  proeeas  and  equal  Justice. 

When  my  family  and  I  were  interned 
with  other  loyal  Americans  at  Heart 
Mountain  Relocation  Cuast  in  1942. 
the  Nation  interned  its  C(«istltution. 
because  when  the  rights  of  some  dti- 
aens are  lost  then  the  rights  of  all  dti- 
aens are  threatened. 

The  text  of  the  delegaticm  resolution 
and  a  chronology  of  the  internment 
follow: 

CAuroaaiA  Dmoaunc  ComaaMtncmu. 
DmMuawam  Rawumoir  os  HJt  442 


the  Intenunent  of  Araertcui  of 
•ooastry  durlns  World  War  n  wsb 
and  unwamnted:  and 

Whereas,  the  Intemnient  was  the  remit  of  ■ 
ladsl  prejudice,  wartime  hysteria  and  a  fUl- 
nre  of  poUttealleaderriilp  at  the  time;  and 

Whereas,  on  Fetoniary  IS.  1943.  the  CaU- 
fomia  Oonsraarional  delesatton  tn  a  letter 
to  Resident  Itooaevelt  reqoeeted  the  evaeu- 
atloD  of  Americana  of  Japanese  ancestry 
tram  the  West  Goast'  and 

Whereas,  on  Marefa  it.  1942.  the  Congresi 
adopted  Public  Law  60S  implementinc  the 
and  the  intenunent:  and 
the  Intenunent  deprived  130.000 
loyal  Ameflcana  of  tbelr  liberty,  their  Con- 
■titiitlonal  rlshts.  and  their  standtng  In 
their  oommunltlee:  and 

Whereas,  tlie  Congreasionally  created 
CoBuniasion  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
tenunent of  Ctvilians  has  proposed  a  pack- 
age of  reooaunendatUms  to  remedy  the  dam- 
ages of  tlie  internment;  and 

Whtreai,  thoae  reoommendatitniB  are  the 
basis  of  HJt  442.  the  OvQ  liberties  Act  of 
lM8;snd 

Whereas,  ss  HH.  442  attempts  to  insure 
that  no  other  Americans  ever  face  such  a 
■liBlisali  losi  of  basic  liberties:  Now  there- 
fore lie  it 

Me$olved,  Ttut  this  delegation  regrets  ttie 
actions  of  its  predecesaon  in  1942  snd  repu- 
dtates  the  letter  sent  to  President  Roosevelt 
by  the  Odif orala.  Oregon  and  Washington 
delegations;  snd  be  it  furtlier 

Jtetoleeit  That  this  delegation  endnsea 
HJt  432.  the  ClvQ  liberties  Act  of  1964  and 
urges  prompt  action  upon  that  legialaticm. 

CHausuLOOT  or  Isnamisirr  or  Ambucahs 
or  JATAinsB  AifcasnT 


Dee.  7. 1041-War  begins  with  Jspon. 

Jan.  1«,  1943-UA  Rep.  Leiand  M.  FVnd  of 
CBUf omla  sends  letters  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Attorney  General  proposing 
that  "all  Japanese,  whether  dtiaens  or  not, 
lie  pisoed  in  Inland  concentration  campa." 

Jan.  94. 1942-Attoiney  Oenoal  Biddle  re- 
woods  ssying,  ".  .  .  unlesi  writ  of  habeas 
cotpus  Is  r'T|~'~**^  I  do  not  Imow  of  sny 
wsy  In  wliieh  Jspanese  bora  in  this  country 
snd  therefore  Americsn  dtisena.  could  be 
interned." 

Jsn.  M,  1942-The  Office  of  Naval  Intelll- 
genee  issues  two  year  study  of  West  Coast 
Jspanese  Americana  tuy  Lt  Commdr.  Ken- 
neth Rtaide.  The  RIngle  Report  oondudes 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  of  Jsp- 
snsse  Ancestry  are  loyal  to  the  UjB.  The 
Report  recommends  sny  detenticm  be  han- 
dled on  rn  Individual  rather  than  facial 


Jan.  tr,  1942-n.a  Reps.  Alfred  EUlot  and 
Jadt  Anderson  both  of  Caltf ornla  meet  with 
Cdvaid  Innls  of  the  Justice  Dept  to  argue 
the  esse  for  internment 

Jsn.  SO.  1042-^Justlce  and  War  Depart- 
ments meet  with  the  California  Congres- 
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slonal  Delegation  who  preaent  an  Intern- 
ment plan;  Internment  juriadletion  amigned 
to  War  Dept 

Feb.  13, 1M3-Preddent  Roosevelt  revlewB 
letter  on  behalf  of  all  California.  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  memben  of  Congress  who 
reeommend  hnnwrtlat.f  evacuation  of  aU  per- 
sons of  Jspanese  ancestry. 

Feb.  19.  1042— President  Roosevelt  signs 
Executive  Order  9066  that  authorizes  In- 
ternment 

Mar.  0,  1943-Secretary  of  War  Stlmaon 
asks  Oongresi  to  set  swiftly  onbOl  to  make 
violation  of  internment  orders  a  federal  of- 
fense punishable  by  a  $5,000  flne  or  one 
yearin  JaO. 

—8. 3353  Introduced  in  the  Senate. 

— HJt  6758  introduced  by  Rep.  Jolm 
Tolan  of  Calif  ornia. 

Mar.  10.  1943-OongreaBlonal  penalty  bill 
passes  both  iiouses  with  no  oppodtion. 

Mar.  31.  1943-Presldent  Roosevelt  signs 
legislation  into  Uwss  Public  Iaw  S0S« 


STEEL  DdPORT  QUESTION 


HON.  JOE  K0L1ER 

or  wsiLvsaiA 

IH  THE  HO0SB  Or  RErBBSEHTATtVES 

Tuesday.  April  16. 198S 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
to  come  to  my  attenti<m  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  been  asked  to 
reconsider  his  decision  on  a  sted 
import  questiim. 

Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.  is  plan- 
ning construction  of  a  1,780-mile  ofl 
pipdlne.  About  two-thirds  of  the  sted 
to  be  used  would  be  supplied  by 
French  and  Belgian  steelmakers.  Only 
one-third  would  come  from  domestic 
sted  produons.  Normally,  this  sction 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  sted 
accord  reached  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Economic 
CcHnmunity  in  1982.  Goodyear  had  re- 
quested a  waiver  fnnn  the  Commeroe 
Department  arguing  that  10-inch, 
thin-wall  line  pipe  was  in  short  supply. 
A  clause  in  the  Eunvean  Steel  Accord 
would  aUow  these  imports  if  Com- 
merce did  indeed  establish  that  this 
particular  type  of  pipe  was  in  short 
supply  domestically. 

Fortunately,  for  domestic  steelwork- 
ers,  who  have  already  suffered  oiough 
at  the  hands  of  sted  imports,  the 
Commerce  Depsitment  found  that  do- 
mestic steelmakers  could  produce  suf  • 
f ident  quantities  of  pipe  for  this  par- 
ticular project  It  found  no  reason  for 
granting  a  waiver  and  permitting 
471,000  tons  of  foreign  pipe  to  enter 
thiscoimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Secretary  Bal- 
drige  to  remain  firm  in  his  determina- 
tion that  domestic  pipemakers  can 
supply  this  project  and  I  urge  him  not 
to  reconsider  his  decidon.« 


April  17, 1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORDS-SENATE 
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PRE8I8KV1NO  THE  MORTOAOE 
mTBUDBT  DEDUCTION 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 


Tutadaw,  April  li.  19iS 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Flmida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introdudnt  lecialatkm 
with  my  ooUeacue  from  Ftorida.  Mr. 
Mica,  to  expnm  ttm  aamt  ot  Cangnm 
that  no  Umttatton  should  be  placed  on 
the  Federal  tnoome  Ux  deduction  for 
Intcreet  paid  on  a  reeidentlal  mort- 


Home  owneratalp  li  an  important 
part  of  the  American  dream— the 
newly  married  couple  purehaeinc  their 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

home  in  which  they  hope  to  raiie  a 
family,  the  mlddleaged  couple  pur- 
chaalnff  a  vaeatkm  or  second  home  to 
which  they  hoped  to  retire.  These  are 
—mpiji  of  strlvint  to  realiw  the 
American  dream,  a  dream  whose  real- 
Intion  contributes  to  family  security, 
community  responsibility  and  dvlc  sta- 
bility. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
home  ownership,  and  in  an  effort  to 
enoourace  it.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  has  lone  provided  major  incen- 
tives to  individuals  to  purchase  a  home 
throuch  the  mortcace  interest  deduc- 
tion. 

Several  of  the  tax  reform  and  simpll- 
flcatlon  proposals  poidinc  before  the 
Congress  and  being  considered  by  the 
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administration  may  significantly 
modify  the  home  ownership  deduc- 
tions. As  a  result,  individuals  are  post- 
poning decisions  to  purchase  a  home 
because  ttiey  are  worried  that  their  in- 
vestment in  owning  a  home  might  be 
eaten  up  by  tax  reform. 

We  need  to  reassure  not  only  those 
people  who  currently  own  hoines.  but 
also  those  people  who  are  hoping  to 
buy  one  in  the  future,  that  Congress  is 
committed  to  home  ownership  and  wOl 
preserve  the  Federal  income  tax  inter- 
est deduction  for  residential  mortgage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
support  of  home  ownership  by  cospon- 
sorlng  this  resolutlon.» 


-  -v 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  rnrrisi.  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  vto 
tempore  [Mr.  TRDBiiom>]. 


PKATBl 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveacm.  DD^  offered  the  fid- 
lowing  prayer 

Let  us  pray, 

Father  OolL  we  ask  for  Tour  pres- 
ence with  us  today  in  each  <tftioe  and 
home  and  vtfth  each  penon  who  is 
part  of  this  large  Senate  ffemlly.  We 
thank  You  f  <*  the  recovery  of  Senator 
Eaolstoh  an4  pray  for  his  rapid  resto- 
ration to  fkillness  of  health  and 
strength.  W4  remember  with  loving 
concern  Stan  Klmmitt  and  his  funlly 
in  this  time  of  great  pain.  Be  with  his 
son.  Tom— touch  him  with  healing 
love.  Thank  Tou.  Father,  that  Tou  are 
able  to  commnnifate  wltti  him  even 
when  we  eanbot  Grant  Toqr  peace  to 
the  family;  ifuide  the  phywigna,  sur- 
geons, and  nurses  in  their  nlnlstrias  of 
healing.  OniBlous  Ood.  If  there  be 
othos  in  our  family  i^io  suffer,  we 
commend  th^n  to  Tour  gradous  gfood- 
ness  and  Toi»  comforting  care.  In  fhe 
name  of  the  Great  Physician. . 


lUgWaUve  daw  of  Monday.  AprU  IS.  1$85) 

today.  I  hope  we  can  do  this  in  the 
wrap-up,  by  unanimous  consent,  but 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  rollcall 
votes.  Also,  the  Senate  could  turn  to 
any  other  IsgWative  or  executive 
Items  that  have  been  cleared. 

I  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that 
many  meettngs  are  going  on  with  ref • 
oenoe  to  the  budget  and  Uie  budget 
resointion  which  will  be  taken  up  on 
Monday.  I  hdpe  that,  even  though  we 
are  not  yet  engaged  on  the  Senate 
floor,  my  oblleagues  will  make  them- 
selves avaOaUe  for  the  meetings  we 
havepianned. 

I  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  session 

of  the  Senate  on  Mday,  because. 

ftanUy.  there  Is  not  much  on  the  cal- 

faet,  very  little  on  the  calen- 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
BCAJpRITTIXAOBl 

The  FREB^ENT  pro  tenipote.  The 
distinguislted  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


^CHEDUtK 


Mr.  DOLE.IMr.  President,  under  the 
standing  onler,  eadi  leader  has  10 
minutes  and;  may  resum  whatever 
time  is  not  ustod. 

Following  iliat,  there  win  be  a  fe- 
cial order,  nk  to  exceed  U  w«»««i*— . 
for  the  Senator  from  Wiseonsln  CUr. 
PaozMm].  tb  be  followed  bf  routine 
morning  budness  untU  1  pju^  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  •  min- 
utes each. 

It  wffl 

of  the  majortty  leader 

of  the  foDovinc  Com- 

authotliaian  bOta  If 

rule  can  be  waived. 

nl^it.  In  reading  the 

a. 

have  beenSL  US.  plpe- 

814.  I  undentand,  to  a 

foRQ  bUL  I  do  not  think 

it  thraoi^  In  any 

four 


Fidlowing 
betheinte 
to  turn  to 
merce 
part  of 
Apparently, 
numbers.  I 
814.  It 
line  safety. 
major  tax 
we  want  to  ^llp 

event,  there  tare 

bills  from  ttale  Commerce  Committee 
whidi  perhiMis  could  be  taken  car*  of 


Starting  Monday,  we  will  take  up 
tlie  budget  resolutitm.  and  I  would 
guess  that  from  the  22d  of  April  untU 
we  finish  that  budget  resolution,  we 
win  be  going  rather  full  tilt  in  the 
Senate  long  days  and  some  eve- 
nings—the majority  leader  hopes  to 
oomplste  action  on  that  parage  by 
the  end  of  April,  or  at  best  by  May  1. 

So  I  advise  my  colleagues  not  to  plsn 
any  trips  away  troni  the  dty  starting 
on  the  sad  of  April.  untU  we  finish 
action  on  the  budget 

I  also  rqiort  that,  in  my  view,  we 
have  a  good  budget  parage.  Obvious- 
ly, sane  areas  are  of  concern  to  scnne 
of  my  eoDeagnes.  But  I  state  In  a  very 
genetal  way,  because  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  driwte  on  this  subject,  that,  in 
my  view,  the  Amwioan  pecHde  want  us 
to  reduce  Federal  vending.  The 
budget  we  wHI  propose  wHl  do  that  by 
about  $100  billion  over  the  next  S 
yean.  I  bdieve  that  the  American 
people  have  been  ready  for  a  long  ttane 
for  us  to  npke  snne  sharp  reduo- 
Uona-in  tecC  dlmlnations— in  some  of 
the  Federal  prognuos  that  they  have 
oaver  folly  undentood  and  never 
really  appreciated  our  funding  with 
thatar  tax  didlars.  So  we  will  have  a 
wimher  of  opportunltlas  to  vote  on 
the  budget  when  the  budget  resolution 
ae  before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  my  ooUeagues  on  both 
of  the  aide  wHl  stuO^  the  pro- 
posed budget  carefully  and  will  sl^idy 
the  reasons  for  inclusiop  of  certain 
In  the  budget  resolution,  be- 
lt Is  the  view  of  the  majority 
that  the  American  people 
exiMet  us  to  act  in  a  bipartisan  way  to 
reveree  the  trend  of  Federal  spending, 
to  avoid  any  tax  increases,  and  to 
reduce  the  deficit 


So  that  win  be  the  primary  thrust  of 
Senate  action  for  the  next  2  wedu. 

Mr.  President  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MDrORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoiiPHBST).  Under  the  previous  ordN-, 
Uie  Democratic  leader  is  recogni»d. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLDTION 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  laid  out 
the  program  and  rtisnissed,  in  a  brief 
way,  the  budget  resolution. 

Yesterday.  I  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  we— 
whoi  I  say  "we."  I  assume  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— would  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  leglslattve  text 
so  that  we  mli^t  have  something 
before  us  which  would  enaUe  us  to 
ttiink  in  terms  of  smendments.  per- 
haps, to  certain  parts  oi  the  budget 
reeidtttion.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  supidled  to  me  yesterday  the 
badnip  material  and  the  substance  ci 
many  of  the  areas  in  the  buttaot  reso- 
lution.  which  I  assume  win  be  submit- 
ted at  some  point  In  time  beginning 
next  Monday,  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  Indicated  that  we 
would  have  the  legislative  text  by 
nrareday  morning. 

If  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  any  additional  inf ormatian  at  this 
time.  I  win  be.  glad  to  have  it  We  on 
this  side  of  the  side  wOl  certataily 
want  to  scrtitlnlse  the  proposala.  Per- 
haps we  will  have  amendments. 

There  may  be  alternatives.  Hie  same 
thtaig  could  be  true  on  the  other  dde 
of  the  aide.  There  are  Oenatori  on 
both  ddes  who  mi^t  be  anticipating 
the  offering  of  amendments  to  a  ape- 
dflc  Item  within  the  rescdution  or 
maybe  some  would  want  to  otf  er  alter- 
natives. 

Untn  we  get  the  legidattve  text  i>e 
wHI  not  be  able  to  prepare  amend- 
ments. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  has  there  been  sny  diange  in 
this  dtuation  so  that  we  mi|^  expect 
the  text  eariler.  or  will  It  Indeed  be 
available  Thursday?  At  this  potait  can 
he  tdl  me  whether  his  resolution— and 
when  I  say  "his  rssolutlan.''  the  reeo- 
lutkm  that  he  and  other  Senators  on 
the  other  sidedf  the  aide  have  devd- 
oped  in  negotiations  with  the  White 
House— wiU  be  offered  as  a  substitute 


•  tliis  "bulkc" 


or  ioMrtioiM  wfaicfa  arc  not  qMriun  by  die  Member  oa  dw  floorl 
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Apnlir,! 


oCrHolu- 
of 


f or  the  budiet  molutkm  that  VH  re-    inc  report  and  commend  tt  to  my  oOl-    '**«»»  5^  5?*  "f  <**[_    . 

ported  tram  the  Budget  rnwmttt>»f    lee«uM  for  their  mforamtlon.  HT  "^i*^*!?^  '*fT  ?« i..i.m 

and  which  appoHs  on  the  otender?  Mr.  Prerident.  I  adi  unanlmoui  con-    "yjigiq  Jjl  iS*gS  STIiLiS 

Mr.  DOLB.  Let  me  iBdIeate  that  I    Mat  to  have  printed  In  the Rhou  the    ^JSLiSStntSSpSSSmtTbaS^ 
have  arind  italf  to  cheek  acaki  and    report  to  whkdi  I  have  referred.  ar  and  bw  Oonmattfe  Puty  eimiii—it 

■ee  It  thwe  mltfit  be  a  pomibillty  of  There  betaif  no  objeetkm.  the  repwt  ^,^  ^  funly  wtnnehed  la  pemr  m  Om 
■ettiv  the  text  to  the  odaorltjr  leader  vae  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  bad  ew  bem.  oadMnwfew  Mn.  Tbatdi- 
prior  to  tonomfv  moraliw.  Rnooaa.  ae  foUowK  m^  tatm  •■  tte  pogtiqMy  ■tw—w*  and 

But  In  any  event,  we  hope  to  have  it    OtneuL  Rvobt  or  amuaom  Buitt  Jum-    mo*  tenble  of  Wm^uii  Airape  indm. 
available  and  It  wffl  be  delivered  at  the      ucw  um  Vun  to  nm  Vtatm.Knmtem.      Ooovmoiy.  the  nuiinjIllMi  JW^  ftM- 
««rffc— »  ni^riMn  *«■»•  nuaca,   Bwinmuim.   am  m  8ovni    enntoil  oaaae  the  Ubeur.  Soda!  nno- 

It  ■  a  very  wmpjer.  comppeacuBiT^      wmw>  _'i7_  -hi.  im.  mniitM  lui  imi^iiiIh  Tti« 

ddkate  Job  that  they  have  been  en-  imiuimuuum  'J.^J!!Zi^,Zl^SltmmMi*nmmi^ 

llnnowforaevHaldaya.  rnm  Juamij  ll^  tau.  atmxat  BMit    S!X  32S1^  tr3r?^..*.*.>  ,.iJ:SZmt 

lo  doaiiy  dipidt  oa  tho  dwilpp—it  ol 

vbat  ii  for  nov  oaly  a  tnaOo  ■lUoaM  bo- 

tbo  libonl  and  flodal 

oidy  a 
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tai  ttao  Uninnttir 
iDttalBi 


,,  Fran  Jaauanr  U-n.  IMS.  8«aator  Bart 

But  the  aiwwar  Ii  It  wffl  be  delivered  •«»  rtalagaflnti  ■    ifcriiMil  anaa  coptooi. 

aa  aoon  ae  It  aiTlfaa.  hopefully  If  not  2SS?SiJS?S £f fcSSraLTS 

late  UMky.  Thumtey  tor  mie  In  the  JSI^JTSSSL^JSISSS^SS 

momliw.  tor  certain.  I  am  JUitadvlBed.  SiSy*J^y^I?^S^jS!^"^?S 


of  tbo  xmA/ 

M»  f  M«  te  Om.  iMiii., i,„i  m-,  w—  IBBtttate In ttM SofM Union. aaaa- 

Itty  I  my  to  the  OWingaapeamar  ja,  5^^  aho  mot  wtth  a  dtaiMmt  faaally  in 

Jorlty  leadv.  alM^  there  were  eertam  naagpv  to  aalat  in  atfotta  to  airwa  ani- 

thai  he  ontUned  In  hie  atate-  mUoB  for  modieal  tnataaant  by  a  faadly 

tor  the  RaooBB  ^yiqwt-wiwg  the  immliir 

and  I  wlah  to  aaura  him  Senator  Hart'a  vMt  induded  aewnl  aaajor 

that  we  on  our  iUe  of  the  aWe  are  •d*vjwa    to    prtrato    froopa.    tetadhy 

to  dear  thoae  uimbiuiml  not-  90wlMk  00  NATO  aaeortty  at  the  Utalvanl-    .^..-^  ,_  a,,-,^ 

w  OMT  HMOT  ■■HHiiiiM,  ovir  «y  ^  ■diubuiab  and  at  tbo  iMttteto  F>an-    mawd  tr  Bodal 


'W«at  TTHit*ir-  and  tbo      TlMaa  dUfanneaa  paw  niio  nr  i 

wo*  luiBiHMB  ■«!  Hw    .__ . ^  ^  tbsoo  botvoon  the 

vttb  tha 

vlth  r»- 

ur 

to 

for  na- 


SBN ATOR  HARTS  KDROPBAN 
TRIP  RBPORT 


With  reference  to  whether  or  not    SSSSTohjSSJ ol tbo"iiit  waa to olidt  2iSir*55toI22?^*2Lto.i 

thatwfflbeofftoedHaeohatttateand    tbovSnia tna a bnad woetnai of otfleial  ^SL^mSS^J^S^rSTL^^ 

at  what  time.  I  am  Juat  not  prepared   and  prtfato  lyiw.  nioattot  wttb  Jipraw^  aS^TiS^Si^SB  Sato  to  tbo 

to  my  at  thk  point.                                  aUm  of  both  binmibwit  and  oppooltion  J^^J^^^^^"^^^ 

But wewdccme cooMnaon.                  gP**—  *°?  *-?"*? ^"'-S!**^.!!?'?'**  *"  Smator  Harti  aaottawi  with  David  Stotf 

Mr.    BTRD.    I    thank   the    dMIn-    ~?^^",K?'*?^_S!Z_'5^.*^I!IS^  of  tbo  Ubona  Party  ravoalad  aomo  of  tbo 

tho 

of  biB  party  and  tbo  nat  of  tho 

iroapa.  A  omJot  f oom  of  bla  dlo- 

wttb    tha    Sedal    D—oarato 

OB  tbo  Ubonl  Party^  oppoaMoB  to 

tbo  dapjowant  of  Ftwbhn  and 

aPaa  to  BrttalB  and  oppoaltloB  to 

of  the  TMdont  aubBMitae.  a 

'.David 

the  teet  that  tte  S^toy "'" 

rale  hm  not  run  tla  eoorm.  I  think  we 

wffl  be  able  to  dear  theaa.  I  took  them    fotura  of  anm  oontool  at'tbo  umvontty  of 

up  In  the  cauouB  yeoterday.  and  there    owgn;  ud  a  laieiiailioi  of  VB.  eeanaoi-  .  ,^ 

wua  BO  ohteeUon  there.  But  we  itffl    le  Immb  at  tbo  DtSA/Caaada  lutttute  to  }^S^  ySf'i"^  '"***?-  _^  ,..*«„ 

need.  I  thtak.  to  run  the  requeat  on    Mooeov.  !S2ill5S2?i£SSr  ^^'        ^^ 

the  hoCUne.  and  I  wffl  pet  back  to  him      amty  Hart  waa  tbo  port  of  aemal  S?£Sm^^22S? 

mlcanhithatratanL                SrDlSa*AtoSdto  ttJ^iflw^  uSTSgnSygSt  of 

— — —                         dm  and  Pkaneo:  tbo  Ublon  Bank  and  tbo  nwBt  imdmeorad  by  both  Dayld^atoOl  aad 

UBIvmty  of  Omeva  to  SwttBMland:  aad  aodal  DoaMoatle  Uadar.  OwMOwan.'    _ 

tbo  Ptillammtaiy  Qraap  of  tbo  ftiprfm*  Ponatnr  Bart  and  David  maoi  oHcaaaoa 

Sovtat  and  tbo  nBA/COnada  »tn***^*  to  ^^-  Stod'B  noottac  to  mrty  Jfeanary  vttb 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preeldenf.  the  die-    Maaeow  tlmatnr  Bart  to  natetnl  to  tboao  Sovlat  Mtoi 

tIngnlBhert    Senator    from    Colorado    m  im  ii raw  aiiil  li  miiilanj  raent  vWt  to  tha  umtod             ....    _ 

CMr.  Ha»]  haa  been  a  aerloiM  itodent    patoful  to  tbo  Bonato  DaoMiontte  Loadar-  od  with  bla  daar  MMadanOa  vitbto  tbe 

and  participant  In  detenaa  and  tordgn    abip  for  ilitiiii  with  a  portloB  of  tbo  drio-  525  ^T^SSi^^Siriim 

poUcy  melteri  over  the  eourm  of  hia    ■^"*'L'S2f^                   *  *..      „*  cojaa  m  ^■■■JVJ^L^^"  »^ ,^ ^^ 

~ — ^- — -  i_  __n  1 -_  __       Hi*  taOawtum  la  a  caaaBMry  of  tbo  aaoot-  ■miaatin  bo  nao  nuBO  aoraooBev  lo  do  nr 

Senate  career.  He  la  wen  known  m  an    tn^  aaddtaoSlooa  wuSbtook  ptoea  to  tbo  mow  ktooloekaUy  ilfid  tbaa  bad  booa  por- 

indahrc  and  orlchial  tUnker  on  mat-    JSSSmStaiT^^^  traywl  to  tbo  praaa  but  atraaaad  tbo 

teraiandng  from  aima  control  to  mm-          """"-^  ^^ ^_  tanoa  ol  B«otta»  anMia  the  "now 

tary    retCrm.    He    haa   written    and      ^_^  ,^  ^'  "TT*.^^"^  ,,  ,^  -_  tton"  of  laadan  tbraaabout  the  wovld.  and 

90ken  to  a  wfcle  audience  not  only  in    ,i*S?!f  ^|'t?i!flgS/!g^?■■rt^i^  STSi  i«««to»««»  "«•  "«•  »*  *»"  "S^ 

the  United  Statea.  m  we  aU  know,  but    KH  SS^'^ JSSTCTJll^ J!!i''5Lj^  SSS^***  ^**'  "*•*"             "^ 

aim  In  Burope  and  daewhera.                  toetodtoc:  David  otooL  Toailor  of  tha  liberal  TttiHi  -t.^  «w«    .    .-  „  _--»«-  ««  *k« 

Senator  Hakt  traveled  to  the  Soviet    ^S^^.MAOwmjSm^tSu^tS^  iJ2!!S.5*!?-^S«SSr-SJ2?^i^ 

nnftnn    W...U-L    iimii ■■■!■■■  ri    >n^  *K.    -.— *f:-T^-rir  "  y^*^"*  "7.***?  "^T^^.^.!^-  Ubtvanlty  of  ■dtobuifb.  eztondod  an  mn- 

unHn.  Ranoe.  nuilmiiaial.  and  the    gp  Mtolater  and  oanantly  Laodar  of  tbo  ^^^i^^  ^  Pmalnr  Bart  to  maafc  at  a  publle 

United  Kingdom  In  January  of  thla    Aidol  Danocr^e  Futr.   INtt  Btooo*.  f^g^g^  at  tbe  Untvonlty  oa  Jaanary  11.  for 

year  and  haa  completed  a  comprehen-    If^  <^  *'^^**'^J^^JS^'   <  irtileh  Ifr.  Stoti  aorved  aa  nodarator.  The 

rtve  report  to  the  Senate  on  hIa  meet-    g"yy*T_i^*?T'  .^^^■1^^*' _**  "»W«*   ^   Sanator   Bart^   apooeb-tbe 

taisi  with  a  variety  of  '"■""T'*-**^    SZT^SL^SSi  -  22!t?5^SL"?!?S:  futura  of  UA-Buropoan  defenaaa  lOcuaed 
todj^offl^ala.    Inchidinc    Fteneh    SS&JTiSSSrfSS 
Frealdpnt  Mltterand.  Brltlah  potttkad    oimoai^r^     ^^ 
leadert.  and  Soviet  Forelsn  Minlal^      Ttin  tl^m  nf  nimatnr  llarti  trtp 
Oromyko.  Mr.  Haar  haa  alio  delivered    ad  with  a  portod  of  oMloaa  pohtleal  ehai- 
remaika  to  a  number  of  preeticioue  au-    tanaaa  tor  tbo  Tbatebar  aawanaMBt,  todud- 
««ftw<—  tn  Bdlnbor^  Parla.  Geneva,    >i>s  a  port-war.  raeotd  lavol  of  imampioy- 
and  the  U&A./Cana^  Inetltute  In    P«°*  <^»:*  P^^^K*  "■■i''"*  '"^jfc 


TlM 

Untvenlty'a 
OoBtar  for 


Bart'a 
paper  aad  la 

Bart 
tbe  aadlaBeo  fori  focty-tlvo 
found  tbo  lovri  of  totonrt  aad 
dofeme  haom,  toe  odtoe  fm^ 
uatoa.  to  be  very  h  Kb.  floBator  Bart  bad  tbe 
opportunity  for  JJnrther  diaegariOB  about 
NATO  oonvcBtlaBi  il  defmaa  ^rattgr  at  aa 
intormal  raeaptkatand  bneb  far  Ublvontty 
of  Utabiveh  taedty,  booted  bv  tbo  UnlMv^ 
lity'a  Chanortlor.  Itr.  JjB.  Bomot. 

flrnator  Bfertlal  «w«wi«mMi 
wttb  David  atool  oienirad  at  a  dtoaar  at  tbo 
Bouaa  of  Cnwmnda  Jotatly  boatad  by  tbo 
libaral  IntamaHa^al  Party  aad  Damenato 
Abroad.  The  dhator.  attwidad  by  evar  a 
bundled  BrMah  aovemiaoBt  offMala  ■»««> 
polltleal  oiperta  aa  wril  m  w— baia  of 
Denocrato  Abteai,  rapieaaBted  the  flnt 
tlBM  that  aa  AaHBeaa  I 
party  bad  oooperaiod  to 
oftblaktod.        T 

BoBator  Bart  baet  wltb  Cbrtatopbor 
FattoB.  Oonaatvaive  Maeibar  of  ParUa- 
■MBt.  at  aa  tafonial  raomttao  at  Mr.  Pat- 
t«Bj  boeaa  prior  tfttio  dtonar  rt  the  Bouaa 

UaaaaiA  who  ettaiytod  tbo  raomtton  toelnd- 
od.aaaoB«wthora.iobnPattmOioietoMon). 
Junior  MtoWai  lor  BOaltb  and  Bobmb 
Barvleaa;  wmeaa  "Waldepada^  tbe  Junior 

MtoMor  of  TMbclan^  TtMOB 
a  Tory  Wblp. 

lafforta  toedaet  a 
luUoB  to  tbe  problna  to  HCrtham  Itetaad 
aad  ovoran  UJEL' 
Wttb  lemaet  to  llortbam  INlBBd.  It 
ttbat 

m  to 
I  fbr  oaib^  raaotattai  of  tbe  Itaitb- 
tm  irdaad  ooBflttt  Tbe  flllem 


On 
NT 
bla 

JUB 

Mr. 


U.  Baaator  Bart  met  wtth 

bead  of  tbe  Labour  Party,  at 

to  London^  Wart  Ballue  diatrlct. 

ratomed  troai  Hloaracna. 

bla  eipotfcicea  to 

wbleh  todnded  attondliw  tbe 

of  the  new  Mloaracnan  Ptoat- 

aad  a  aaoattoc  wltb  Cnbanleadcr.  Pldel 


Mr.  BTnnei*.  doeted  Labour  Party : 
to  Oetobar  IMS.  la  aaore  widely 

doetrtaaire  tbaa  bla 
MIetaad  Paot.  BotwltlwtaBdtaw 
tbe  Labear  Futy^  wMomread  ropntatlon  aa 
liiiiiiadliij  eapttve  ol  tbe  far  left  fketloiH 
of  tbo  Brltlah  poUtteal  acana.  OnflatTaHmi 
itshtly  or  wiuuily,  an  oon- 
tbo  twopOlan  of  tbe  labour  Party 
for  tha  awttdi  of 
to  tbe  Social  Deno- 


tbe 


foreaa  wltb  tbo  oiitlawed  Mab 
Army  baa  Mflad  lato  a 
wblditbe 

ly  polnc  down  bni  tbo  atekaa  ataedOy  to- 
rraealnr  that  ia,  «»  dadlna  to  tha  daetb 
toQ  bad  oolBdded  with  an  tonrnaaiiMlj 
' "««'  fereMHty  tff  ««»*h«* 
the  IRA.  Polltleal  vlalanee  tar^ 
the  hlihert  lavda  of 

to  Oetobar  of  1M4  by  the  daatrueHoB  of  the 
BrletrtoB  BMd  wllere  an  nu  beaib  barely 
mlaaad  UUtac  Itaiarot  Tbatdier  end 
of  bar  COMnrt  at  iOeaawvaUve  Futy 


tbelilab 


wbldi 


for  ravltallatot  and  atrenitb- 
anbw  NATO'a  oonvoBtlooBLdetemBt  (oopy 
attadiod).  Ilio  apcoch  bad  an  awHtittt  of 
over  five  hundred,  iiuiatiilaeil-of  atudmta 
and  faculty  of  the  Unlvaralty  and  loeal  eltl- 


For  over  tew 
beaded  by 
maktoc  a 
peaceful 
met  Tbe 
Newlrdand 
major  Irlab 


effort  to  brtor  about  a 

to  tbla  laetiaetad  ooo- 

lanlBid  tbe 

of  tho  three 

ea  wdl  aa  the  Boelal 

Party,  tbe  prfadpel 


Uoc.  an  todoatrlal  diepute  over  coal 


Mr-  Haar'e  report  retleeta  a  eerlona 
wdrUnc  experience  and  I  believe  la 

worthy  of  Indualon  in  the  Rao(MD>  in    [*  '       

Ita  entirety.  I  concratiilate  the  eenkir    tStv^'wuiLm  mtSt^ 
Senator  from  Cokirado  on  hIa  Intereat-    jaiin.pMtidaMadttprt*aui 


•Mr  — r*-.  lAbeor  PMtjr  peliey  would  mom 
to  '*^'^*-  ttM  pNpeodHaiiM  o(  Um  VM.  nnrtwr 
fOTN  taMdta  Uw  PBltod  KteaOcM.  tedifdtae  VM. 

Locb.  alooa  vtth  Um  F-111  nuBlier  oaoakl*  air 
enft:  and  Mtap  tte  MBtnl  eon  of  BritaJB*!  nuele- 
K  dttomt  (Foteri^  and  uodw  Tl»*d 
ilona  wHh  crate  i 


OBoderate  CathoMei  patty  to  Mortham  Ire- 
laad.  After  aaintl^  of  public  beerbva.  the 
Forum  produoed  a  report  to  May  of  UM 
aetttaw  forth  tbre^  poeetble  raada  to  coo- 
atructtve  diance:  loutrltfit  imlfkatlon;  a 
oonfederatloB  of  llrdand  and  Dieter;  or 
Jotot  Anglo-Iilab  authority  for  tbe  prov- 
tooe.  Ttao  pobUe  rejection  by  Prime  Mlnieter 
Tliatdier  of  all  thne  optiona  to  Noveaaber- 
undertakon  to  tbe  aftemntb  of  tho  Biltfit- 


wttli  Mr.  Klnnork  rain- 
of  tbe  pereeptlon  that 
I  doetrtaaire.  Mr.  KtaBoefc 
dhUke  for  the  Bovlrt  pov- 
ervattooa  about  the 
1  of  the  Hanrttalera  pov- 
mearagua.  Nooetbdeea,  Mr. 
I  ble  bdlef  that  tbe  revo- 
liittoiiuy  nttttonsUitB  in  lflcBnisufr~~Mtli0f 
than  the  herd  Itoe  Mandet-LentaiatB-now 
'*—*—**  to  that  country.  Be  eipreaaed  the 
view  that  the  Cuban  fovermnent  would  Uke 
to  give  eddmonel  eooaoBile  aaalatanoe  to  the 
Bandtalatm  but  ta  prevented  frmi  dotoc  ao 

Baaater  Hart  and  Mr.  KInnock  rllefueeia 
at  aoBW  lenfth  Mr.  Ktonook'a  vtatt  to  tbe 
Soviet  Ihilen  bOctart  year,  wbld;  fa^hided 
with  Prime  Mtoletcr  ^^tinetentln 
Ktonn<*  reported  that  Cher 
to  reaaonably  good  heattb  at 
ttMt  thae  ead  that  bia  dtamertoii  of  amw 
waa  notably  lacking  to  '«««^j<»^ 
tbe  ^TTigr-  Admtotatratkm.  Mr. 
rtatfil  that  CbcmeBko  dataned  to 
have  "tony  expeetod"  aaaoond  term  fCr  the 
Hfagan  Adadntatratlao  and  bad  expreaaed 
hope  that  tbe  AaMrtean  Preddent  would 
(hetorleel  aad  'inare  reaUatle" 
control  over  tbe  next  four  yean. 
Mr.  Xtanoek  eapreaaed  tbe  labour  Fartya 
to  the  deployment  of 
to  Brttato.  but  aiade  dear 
that  a  Labour  poverament  under  hb  <!!no- 
thn  weuM  not  aeek  to  radleally  alter  Britlata 
pertlrtpeHwi  to  tbe  RATO  AlUanpe. 

Banatcr  BCrt'e  ftaaa  meettog  with  a  Bilt- 
iab  oCfldal  waa  with  Dr.  David  Owen,  a  oon- 
veraetloB  wlildi  fOcueeed  prtadpeDy  on  U.S. 
and  Brtthh  IplMiml  pdttleal  atfatai.  Owen 
atraaaad'  bla  view  that  mncta  wwfc  atlll 
needed  to  be  ilnne  eapertally  at  tbe  loeal 
levd  beiow  an  effective  Uberal/Soeial 
amanca  could  be  forged  and 
a  a  credlbie  alternative  to  tbe 
Mr.  Owen  niia  watiil  atrong 
to  the  1M4  deettona  to  tbe  United 
particularly  with  reaped  to  the 
of  the  new  voting  trends  of  tbe  poet- 
by-boom  pmeratlon^-a  pbenomeoon 
wltti  wbldi  be  found  parallda  to  Weatem 
Burope. 

//.  ytraaee 


to    >^o"t 


on  bomMnga-*haa 


atalwnatff  which  for  now.etodm  aolutloo. 


reeulted  to  the  ennent 


bltfUlgtat  of  Benator  Bart'a  vlatt  to 
urtar  the  period  of  January  14-ld 
waa  a  meeting  with  neneb  Prealdent  Fran- 
ode  lOttamnd.  Origtoelly  planned  aa  a 
oourteay  eaU.  the  meettog  wltb  Prealdent 
Mitterread  and  Senator  Bart  WBB  extended 
fCr  over  an  hour  and  provided  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  fun  ewihanpB  of  Tiewa  on  Weetnn 
defanae  laauaa.  ama  oontrd  and 
Pkeusta  ^fiwwwilf  andpdttieel 


tor  Bart'a  January  maellng  with  the  Pred- 
dmt  waa  bla  aaeond.  foDowlng  a  anettog  Ini- 
tiated by  tbe  PreaMei*  to  AprQ  UM  when 
Mr.  Mlttenaad  vWted  Ifew  York  dDrta«  the 


tbe  Impert  of  tbe  UjB. 
OB  the  atnagth  of  the  Ptanb  frano-falt- 
ttaw  aa  an  tlaae  low  at  the  tbae  d  the  vM^ 
but  nmde  deer  that  he  adtotaed  the 
atnagth  and  vllaMty  of  the  i 
my.  Piaddeul  Mttterrand  baa  r  i 
toterert  to  the  devdopnaot  of  1 
ogy  eeoton  to  the  amnner  of  CeUfOmia'a 
'SOlcoa  Valley*;  end  tatted  to  aonw  detan 
about  bla  eflerta  to  attotolete  high  technolo- 
gy giuwlh  to  Fkaucjo. 

Claeilj   the  <«m'««"*^  lame  ueuupytog 
Ptanefa  pubUe  attenttaB  to  early  UN 
tbe  onnrtlHon  of  the 
Over  the  but  two  yeet 
rand  and  Ma  Sodahrt  povwrnamt  have  to- 

CWHwIISiy  DBVD  AflvvBB  Bv  MBIK  uBNHlDBDy * 

mcpt  and  dertlnhig  neltnnel  produeUvlty  to 
retreat  from  tta  traditional  HodaMrt  eeo- 

ttadl- 
by 
The  appermt  flaOun  for  1 
of  aodaUrt 
far^eadilBgeffecto  to 

and  fCr  tbe  fntun  of  tbe  Left  to 
Ihe 
f ormenee  to  the  fbrt  two  yeen  of  i 
rule  en  bdng  viewed  by  aaeny— on  both 
lUea  of  the  Ptaaah  poUtkal  meetrua-ea  a 
ntreat  from  aoatoUam  and  a  aaave  towetda 


a  of 
Mlt- 


). 


Althoiwh 
major  poUtical  UataOWea  for 
tetraad  (bla  approval  rating  to  Ji 
umeecwlmtiwlly  low.  twenty-five 
SodaUrt  leeden  an  hopefnl  tlmt  tbe 
rent  aaatarlty  programa  win 
to  the  ecenomy  and  aUow  a  aiiWhlairi.  In- 

retum— end  iiilnllliiilialliei  iif  Uieaodal- 
tat  agenda  prior  to  the  petUeeMBtary  dee- 
ttou  to  fifteen  BBontba.  Altbouih  then 
aoBie  doubt  expreaeed  aa  to  thaae 
PteeldeBt  Mttterrand.  for 
BBarfcable  redUenoe  and 

Stm  to  quaetlon  ia  whether  PraddCBt  Mlt- 
temnd  win  neaata  to  offlee  throughout  bk 
Attbongh  Senator  aartandje  did  net 
thla  dtaeetly.  a  nimiber  of  Pkeneb  ex- 
perta  and  eoeBBMBtateaa  with  wbom  Bnator 
Bart  met  expreeeod  doubto  aa  to  whether  tt 
would  be  poedble  for  Mttterraad  to  retato 
thePreddeBcy  If  then  h  a  victory  by  the 
oppoattloB  to  tbe  parUameBtary  eleetlOBa  to 
UM.  The  Pkeadi  povemment  bee  never 
befon  been  eontronted  by  a  dhiatlon  to 
wblcfa  then  an  oppoaing  tdedOglee  to  the 
ParUament  and  the  Pnddeney  and  ahould 
tbla  happen,  would  be  f creed  to  navigate  to- 
tally endmrted  pdltlod  terrttory. 

Preddmt  Mttterraad  eoBdnded  bta 
tog  with  Senator  Bart  by  extendtog  ai 
tatiOB  to  bba  and  bla  fOaUly  to  return  to 
Pkanoe  ea  bla  peraond  gnaatk 

A  key  flgon  to  tbe  npeomlng  IMS  Pkendi 
Preddentlal  dedtone  wltb  whom  Senetor 
Bart  mrt  h  Raymond  Bane,  former  Prime 
Mtalater  under  Preddmt  Oleeard  ITBdatog. 

ttve.  ie  currently  Ifadbig  the  poDa  for  petcn- 
ttal  oppotaento  to  Preddent  Mttterrand. 
nnUke  bla  leedtog  ooBapetttora,  Mayor  of 
Fula  Jaeqnaa  Chirac,  and  f onaer  Preddent 
Valery  Oleeard  DVitalng— both  of  wbom 
an  atfmated  with  eatobllehwl  pdltksd  por- 
tlee  Bayaaond  Bam  baa  matotalned  a 
power  bOn  wtaleb  to  indepcndeat  of  perty 
Althoi«h  then 


Alls 
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UMnAvouMafetanpttobv-  With  few  Mtonl  nMonaa.  awttMrtand  la 

nrtawop-    fataimllalanlly  larlta  two  illtai  but  ooold  Atao  hUhlj  tn«art  depodant.  tawlodtac  tor 

ofapwty    MiilMM  louraMad  patoMitlow  tX  now  «n«i7.  food  and  the  aftlorttsr  of  t»v  i 

haa  for    point  ta  tha  futora.  altalt  wttb  oonafalwhto  riala  raqalnd  for  tia  laaimfTtiirlm 

to  tha  Vtandi  alee-    rwiipilflatlmia  try.  BaHwiilaiiil  k  alao  lauuvailug  from  a 

far  triMflt*""**       Banatnr  Haft  eonttauad  hia  dIaciiaalBii  of  ralativaly  raoant  aeanamtB  raoaaaiiin   Ihii 

NATO  dafanaa  laanaa  at  an  Inftxmal  dinnar  lataat  In  IMl-lMS-and  la  atfll  battlinc  In- 

I  Mr  Bono  bad  a  wide-    boatad  by  ABC  touraau  ehlaf  for  Parte,  flattan  and  onanployBiaBt.  whldi.  whila  low 

for  of«r  an  tkour.  foci»-    PlaiTa  aaUnaw.  In  addttloa  to  TtalaiTy  da  by  taitaniattaial  atandarda.  ara  atffl  at  lavota 

an  wflimn«>  tauaa.  Mr.    MootbrtaL  FNneb  adueatlan  Mintatar  Jaon-  qutta  bl^  by  8vka  atandarda. 

tate  Tia*  tbat  tbe  powar  of    Vltxn  Oiawnanaant  attandad  tha  dinnar.  oanoam  waa  atao  iipf  ill  by  Swka  In- 

alato  ahooM  ba  radnead  and    Tba   taanaa  dlaeiiaaad  tan«ad   froaa  VM.  duatilallata  oter  vbat  ttaay  panalv*  to  ba  an 
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to  tha  martta  inrrwi^itfT  ptotaetlndit' tnad  In  tha 
Of  paittealar  qon-  nnitad  Stataa,  a«adally  with  ra«Met  to  on 
~'  ~~  "'—*-*' — ^''    aoeh  MaaH  aa  mithlna  took,  Savaral  partkl- 


M 


of  prhrata ^  - 

ilaa  na-  "f 

to  tnrlwlt  the  oam  «aa  tba  . 

^Mm    ^^nto  flftv^^^^d  &    trend  vltbki  the —^—■^  ^^^—^  *. 

Iiintotlwa  he  bdla««a  ad  by  tha  dabataa  over  Ontnl  Aaatlea  and  would  have  grantar  aceaaa  to 

of  the  Vkaneb  aeoao-  ^^  Farrian  Oolf  durtaic  tha  DaoMoratle  the  U  A  than  aslata  eniTantly. 

higher  atructnral  to-    '>gj*"'*'*irS'''*''?*. .  w.    ■"»«•  •••  ■"»*  Intara*  among  putkl- 

iMMTlee  cute  and  Senator  Bart  expiatoad  hto  dtfferaoeea  panta  ta  the  proapeeta  for  aneeaaa  to  tha  op- 
Mr.  Barrel  with  both  tha  Bapubitean  and  matartraam  eoaalv  U A-8o«lat  anM  eontrol  tafta  and  to 
lamodaiata  Danoeratte  Party  over  approaebaa  to  tha  um  raeent   Praaldanllal   daetlon  to  the 
I  of  eapar-  aeaof  ferea.  iideiaenrtog  1 

I  to  bte  ob-  *■>■•  ooBBnttaaanta  bad  to  (  ___  ....^^ 

laoyamanta  to  dafanaa  eapabOttlae:  and  that  ^f  state  #»«mi«"  and  Soflal  I  _ 

Ob  the  oMnlM  of  January  14.  Senator  the  appbeattai  of  military  forea  for  the  roe-  Andnl  Oronvko  dmHw  ttatir  raeaBt  vtelt  to 

Hart  adMadlM  mamben  and  tavlt«l  <»at*OB  of  toatabOlty  bad  to  be  baaadanro-  oaneva  and  bad  abarad  hto  Ttawa  with  Dr. 

1 9t  the  laMdkM  Pnneh  ftedan  aflain  aUmx  Jiidldonanam,  and  a  dear  deflnlttoi  Bruner.  Senator  Hart  aliarad  bto  vleua  on 

""""""""^               rdeMattaia  of  oblectlwa  prior  to  the  wwrniiltment.  of  theee  tauea  over  tha  oooiae  of  a  tawthy  dto- 

I  ami),  aa  a  meet  of  Ita  dl-  Aamrioan  troopa.  Hft  raltaiatad  hto  oonmrae  niaatnn  after  dinnar. 

raetor  Ttaleiry  de  MoBtbrlaL  Aa  to  Bdto-  that  a  pragmatir  a* aluatlon  of  tha  rtmctare       Senator  Hart  ratumad  to  Swttaatland  on 

bnnta.  the  ftaw  of  Senator  Harfa  foamal  o*  drfanaae  for  NATO  waa  an  urgent  ehal-  jnmn  31.  foUowtaw  bto  vtelt  to  the  Soviet 

^^          «  MATOd^BMdtalla^  >"«"   ^*>^   ^«^«>   >*•<*»  ^"^  PP  ttalon.  to  gl«a  a  major  addnm  at  tha  Dnl- 

ilmnilaiiiiiWili  mnian  loBgar  afford  to  driar  and  that  theeonald-  vanity  of  Oaneva.  Tim  l. . ^- 

tknal  detimnt.  Aa  reftoetad  to  the  qnao-  eratton  of  poerible  ahlfta  to  tha  rdattve  alio-  by  the  Dtoeetor  a<  the  Ublvoarity  of 

ttam  Doaed  by  the  andtaoaa.  there  to  atroM  oaUon  ol  burden  for  the  detanae  of  NATO  ^'a  Ofadnate  balttute  tat  ' 

■MtknalaaaDart  to  Pkanoe  for  Ptanch  mm-  betwaaa  the  United  Statee  and  the  Atrope-  studiea.  Profmaor  Kurt  OMlayar  and  by 

tary  todepandanea  with  an  attantont  COB-  an  eountrtea  waa  not  pradleatod  on  "toola.  the  bead  of  the  P^eotty  of 

»t^T»^tT^  iff  WMf*^  thr  rnrm  ilt  Ttbauaa  ttantom"  but  on  the  recognition  of  the  Setoooaa  Dean  Patar  Paahopi 

atoB.  urpnt  need  to  rectify  weakneaaea  to  the  by  aevaral  hundred  atndnta  and  tbenlty  of 

One  ^peet  of  partteular  ooaoefn  irtildi  NATO  deterrent.  the  Unlrerrity  and  local  dttoana. 

ootof  tMatodapandnaa-and  to  a  Senator  Hart  bad  the  opportunity  for  aub-       Senator  Hart  outltaad  a 'aartm  of  major 

of  I  I  tiiiii.iiw  anUnm  dtaoo^nant  otanttve  dtoeuarfoaa  with  leading  group  of  propoaato    tat    achlavtog    eomprehaaalya 

.«iry:Zr:iL»«««fwJ!:;Zr«ZiTi>l"edlteraandcon«Mntatora.to<audtogrecen  pmigna  to  am  eontiol  and  inrtlv  the 

Onitod  malm  to  the  potential  touaet  of  ^  eloctad  editor  of  Le  Monde.  An*e  Pon-  gnatagt  threat  to  global  aaenrtty.  tha  i 

the  Strategto  Deimw  bIttSve  OB  PtaMh  tatoe.  Senator  Hart  alao  paid  a  courtaay  call  nw  poaaftOlty  of  the  am  of 

Althoiwb  not.mUfacm.  to  U  A  Ambaaaador  Bvan  Oalbralth  prior  to  on.  Senator  Hart  atao  dbeuaaed  the 

<^7theMMttm  anoeat^  ImvIiw  Parta.  nbimanta  of  hto  laiilliiii 

about  the  deploy-  nLSwitattiaMi  ammd  to  datafl  below), 

of  dafwiam  to  the  Soriet  Union  and  Smmtor  Hart  arrived  to  Zurich  on  Janu-  a«act  to  particular  bto  propoaal  that  the 

the  Unltad  Stataa  auftletont  to  mmfy  the  ary  U  to  attend  a  wockliw  dinnar  to  hto  auparpowafa  oonaMar  one  or  aevaral  typm  <n 

atmgth  of  the  Ptaneh  Independant  Budaar  K««wig  »t»h  nmAwtt*m\  gmi  tniliMlriT'  laaibiii,  mutual  teattag  and  dapl 

f era  and  to  angpmt  a  retrenchnMnt  of  the  boatad  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Switaariand.  to  be  undartakan  aa  tha 

UmtadStateBtoapaMeyofP^ittnaBABMr-  Tha  dtonw  took  plaoa  at  Wolfkbarg  Caatle  gottattona  provaaa.                      ^  ...  .  ... 

tea".  m   TiiiialliwMi.    forty    mitoa   outalde   of      Specttleally.  SoBator  Hart  urged  that  the 

bto  anpport  for  Zwidi.  a  rite  imd  aa  a  confonBca  and  guvmmueute  of  the  Uldtod  M^ ««  the 

Id  ipaee  tratadng  center  by  the  Union  Bank.  The  laat  Soviet  Ublon  move  to  ban  taatlBgeC  antl- 

I  to  CMBler  any  Sovlat  davalopBiantB  tueh  dtaaar  laaaiitoail  by  the  bank  waa  for  aateOtto  weapona.  tarting  and  daployaMnt  of 

to  thto  area,  but  atraaaed  tbat  tha  notkm  of  fmmar  Seerotary  of  State  Henry  Ktoaliwer.  new  typm  of  atrategk  baUtotle  admOaa,  and 

Prmliliinl  HeMan  "did  net  make  eenee  tech-  dmbed  the  dtoner  end  aftar-dlnnar  dtoam-  fnt  atap  towarda  iiagwMatIng  iwiiprahen- 

nleally.  could  not  be  affmdad  "''"''•'^"r  tikatm.  A  Hat  tf  atfenflaM  to  todnded  with  alva  roductlona  to  aoeiaar  waapoBa.  Banatnr 

and  waa  not  daalrad  iHptoaatlcany."  In-  thtoraport.  Hart  atraaaed  that  thaae  ktadi  of  Bmratorla 

Btaad.  Senator  Hart  urpad  the  mare  lamahw  Of  principal  totaraat  to  the  partldpanto  would  hdp  ravarae  the  aMBmntum  of  the 

■eeurtty  lequliaupiU  of  rednetog  depend-  ware  UA-Baropaan  twHwrnlr  ralatlaaa.  An  anm  race,  aaytog  . . .  "tachnology  Mvae 

cnoe  on  nodear  wiaponi  throiwb  lawrove-  ovaraichliw  thanw  of  the  iltomnrinn  waa  the  the  development  of  new  wiapona;  and  fear 

BMBte  to  conveBttaBal  forcH  aad  midaar  totetaat  aaaoBg  tha  Swta  to  Senator  Hart'a  Mvaa  thdr  deployBMnT .  Hart  rtraaaad  Ont 

amaecntooL  Senator  tfart  atraaaed  bto  con-  propoeato  fOr  eeonoBito  and  todnatrial  ravl-  to  order  for  audi  tottiatlvM  to  be  erattla. 

em  that  "rdytog  anbnnBerhwie^r  more  and  taUaatkn  to  the  UMted  Statea.  Another  ^  bad  to  be  awgial  "for  ^^^^ 

dangw  of  their  aeeldantal  OH"  and  of  the  valatlllty  and  htabOlty  to  tha  faraign  eg-  UMon  ra^Mnda  to  our  lead." 

rial  of  other  natloM.  and  even  terTeriato  dwnge  markato  nanlttag  fton  the  atraiwth      Senator  Hirt  rafamd  to  the  major  talator- 

gronpa.  acqnlrtog  aneb  weapona.  By  eon-  of  ttao  U A  dollar.  teal  precedent  for  web  iinwiirm   Ibededar 

traat.  ireatlon  of  an  effecthw  conventional  The  Swtea  aaonoaiy  te  heavily  -dependent  rattan  by  PraaMent  Kaanady  ta  1M9  of  a 

detenee  would  lead  to  a  more  ootaeelve  on  tateraatloBal  eeonooate  oondttloBa  for  tta  moratoria  on  the  teattag  of  nudear  weapona 

NATO  aOlance  "beeauoe  raeb  forom  wonU  conttaBed  preipailtr.  and  with  the  UA  aa  to  the  atmoaphare.  "The  Soviet  Unten  fbl- 

enable  na  to  bonrntly  aaaure  our  littenw  tta  aacond  tofgiat  trade  partner.  Swtea  lead-  lowed  bte  lead   and  a  cyde  of 

thai  any  cenfttet  would  have  a  reaaonable  eratata  te  andatatandably  eoneemed  about  frontatten.  and  envlronmantal 

ctaanee  of  rmatolng  at  the  wmventlonal  the  condtttan  of  the  didlar.  Biporta  ara  ee-  broken.  WIthto  montha.  our  two  natlona 

leveL"  pedally  nmieiitmie   to  votatOe  ««*«»«>»  bad  aignad  the  Umltad  Teet  Ban  TraatT'. 

Replying  to  a  gueatlan  about  pearible  ba-  ratee.  aa  the  preponderance  of  theee  ara  to  baaaid. 

dnetan  of  the  Drendi  and  Brlttoh  midaar  ^lariallaeil  mannflieturing.  bmlndlM  highly       Oenafnr  Hart'a  ipeech  waa  followed  by 

forem  to  the  upcoming  talka  with  the  Soviet  prtfo  mnaWlve  pooda  aueh  aa  alectronlcf.  active  queationtog  from  the  audlanoe.  Quee- 

Unlcn.  Senator  Hart  aald  he  could  never  aee  watchw  and  hlgbly  apertallawl  madilnery.  tlcni  foeuaaed  for  the  moot  part  on  ooncema 


n  toartldpatad  to  an  tofor- 
l%theUMv«nlty.al 
ed  by  twenty  five  altedenta  and  faeidty  I 
ben  fnm  the  International  Stadtea 
tutc. 

IV.aeiaiitVimam 
Senator  Bart  arr^  to  the  Sovtetltalon 
on  January  Id^  aa  miaat  of  the  r   " 
ry  Oroup  of  tha  Supreme  Sewtai  aad  the 
USA/Canada  Inatttite  of  the  i 
my  of  Seteneaa.  Samtor  Hart  I 
were  aaet  at  the  alport  and 
throughout  nuKh  M  the  trip  by 
Director  and  aaamiar  of  tha  OteMial 
mlttea.   Qlorgl  A^batov.  Tha 
atayed  at  the  oflUal 

of 

Arthur]  

Htttii  vtelt  to  the  Sovlak  UtataB 
the  nault  of^ritattaBa  astaBdad  by 


a  there 
over  Soviet  rwnpU- 

vtth  an  "appeal  to  aU 
U  the  worid  to  ratee  their 
nadear  war"  and  went  on  to 
for  aima  contraL 
aD  of  whteh.  Tolkunov  dalBBed.  had  been  re- 
buffed by  tba  UA  aide.  He  todnded  Soviet 
to  nnounoe  "fbatmae"  of  nudaar 
aa  a  baate  for  NATO  doctrine,  a 
NATO/Wfeiaaw  Pact  agieemeut  not  to 
to  force  and  SALT  n.  He  alao 
tha  alleped  VM.  violatlan  of  the 
the  agreement  to  leeume 

to 
dtad  the  daptoyment  of  IBP  mtedlm  to 
a  amtona  ohatarki  to  the  upeom- 
Tolknnov  did  not  leapond 
to  ftenator  Hart^  «*^«'?''»  <*"»*  "»  Soviet 
Itaian  ateo  waa  eonttautag  Ita  work  on  antl- 


the  curmrt  Aitaitate- 
the  tatotory  of 
aad 


phere  between  the  two  aldm  which 
grown  out  of  the  recent  deddan  to  i 

but  argued  that  tha  baate  for 
would  be  mndi  te«rov«d  If 

vattae  could  be  ratffled.  The 
AAnlntetratlon'a  I 
tlon  of  the  teel 
tlona  that  they  would  hinder  program  to- 
warda a  verifiable.  oonvrdMBdvo  teat  ban 
were  merdy  a  "pretezt".  he  argued,  which 
waa  beliw  uaed  to  awak  the  AdadntetiatloB'e 
etfofto  to  coBtlnue  to  uae  teettog  to  Improve 

tiea.  He  alao  Btreaaed  tbat  It 
I  the  Itatted  Statm  whteh  bad  broken  off 
the  trOataral  nepoltetloBB  for  a  Ooawrahen- 
dve  Tmt  Ban  and  bad  nfbaed  Soviet  off  arte 
atraauBipttan. 

ad  TaikunoirajmBrtloM  aaneamtog  the  taa- 
'■  to  move  fbrward  with  raatratota  on 
Bharaetarteliw  the  U  A I 
tegte  Defanae  bitlatlve 
atiatagte  doctrtoe  ataaed  at  ealabUditag  UA 
military  aupatoilliy  to  ipaee  and  a  firat 
atrike  ateategte  poature. 


Soviet  fbrew  away  from  re- 

Tlite  effort  he    |„  UJBL-Soviet  retatJona  for 


nd  SovtotUbtaBladttflealtytogatoliwaeoemto 
am.  ooeana  and  the  threat  of  blockage  of  Soviet 
Am.    ftaatotothaBamcandBteckSeaa. 

Hart  countered  tbat  the  Soviet 


Hart 
iwtthaaveddi 
Canndl^UBteB 
Toanmov:  VleaOilaf  of  Staff  for 
Pact  Ptaoaa.  U.  Otaiaral 
rnnmilftaa  Depufer  Chief.  Va 
aa  wdl  aa : 

k&  Hte  raoaaat  tat  a  iinatliw  with  Soviet 

wmnotful- 


Hart'a 

Politburo 
thought  by 
ko'a  hair 
The  oCOdal 


He  went  on  to  diaeum  the  potanMaUy  I 
!*-    efldaleftMaofthe' 
°*    to  UJBL-Soviet  mtett 
onalackcrfmdentand-    contenSaaudimttm  1 
■*?*^  JPJy'f  *?yy'*''  ^    dalng  that  the  soviet  Ubtan^kptopoaal  pot 
foroea.  given  the    facwardtathe amflmar ef  UM taralOdae 

premptly.  The  Soviet  propoaal  to  no  way  to- 

trtoped  en  landt  aauullji.  he  argued,  and 

wa#"fnlly  eoultaUe"  to  aD  r 
UUon  ahouM  now  be  f eding  ftt  greater 

confldanoa  ta  her  marittaBe  capabllltieB.  ta 
Ught  of  the  dgnlflcant  ezpanalon  of  Soviet 
naval  fonw  over  the  laat  twenty  yeara.  He 
tbat  the  ITblted  Statm  bad  never  ta 
aougfat  to  dictate  the  compndtlnn 
of  Sovlat  atiategte  fbreea.  but  waa  operating 
InalBad  on  the  eonvlctian  that  both  aldm 
would  be  far  mora  aaeure  with  taereaaed  re- 
rather  than  land- 
the  flrat  atrike  dmr- 
of  the  latter.  Hart  atraaaed  that  the 
throat  of  Soviet  martttane  f orem  being  bot- 
tled up  waa  not  tha  dedalve  factor  ta  the  ea- 
pabmiy  of  thdr  forcea.  What  te  needed  te 
not  global  aceem  to  oceana  aa  mudi  aa  the 
ability  to  dQloy  a  eredfUe,  aurvtvable  aea 
with  aubmartam  whleta  op- 

of  the  upcooB- 
the  tatordepend- 
Uie  three 
to  aagotlato  Umtto  on  atrategte  and  In- 


Lev 
Soviet: 
the  BMMBtaw  of . 

ta 
General  of  the  I 
Taaa.  alao 

Senator  Hart  began  the  BMetbw  by  atraaa- 
tag  what  waa  a  BHjbr  theme  of  an  of  hto  of- 
ficial BMattagi  taUie  Soviet  UBioa:  tbat 
there  to  overwhdmlng  rnneenein  ta  the 
Weet  about  the  urgency  of  readilng  eoual. 
verlilaUe  and  coay dtendve  _^ 

UA  optalon  over  ^todflcdefmna  poUctaa.  It 
would  not  be  poaaliie.  even  f*  thoaa  who 
ardently  aupport  atma  contrd  to  hope  for 

I  Dtaoetor  Oeaeral  Loaev'a  aubeaquent  dte- 

couiae  opened  with  an  ezpreealon  of  con- 

"f^y^yP"    com  ftw  tratim  wfaldi  have  yet  to  be  raU- 

^SJSS^Z.^    fled  by  the  United  Statee.  toduding  SALT 

h^mjSm    n.  the  Tbreahold  Tmt  Ban  Tteaty  and  the 

Treaty  on  Peaceful  Nudear  Bzploakina.  Mr. 

Loeev  aald  he  weloomed  the  podtlvc  atmoa- 


Tblkunov 
that  fUlure  to  make 
would  lead  toan 
of  voce"  and 
(tf  raatratota  on  the  de- 
af new  terhnologtee  audi  aa  ga- 
netie  aadpartlde  beam  weapona.  Tlwpaea 
of  tafttmnlngy.  be  argued,  waa  algnlflnantly 
outaUUipiiw  the  pace  of  political  dtelogoe. 
with  "potentially  daiwaroua" 
for  global  atabHlty.  Senator  Hart 
with  the  laat  obeervation.  but  atreaeed  that 
any  future  propoaal  for  a 
ahould  badade  "an 
linillm   imN  Juat  ta  vwca  but  on  earth— 
whldi  eould  lead  to  toatabfUty  for  dther 
permitted  by  the 


Hart  rdteiated  hte  coneoBB  that 
take  any  atapa  to  hifiliigf  on 
the  vtabOlty  of  the  ABM  treaty.  The  treaty 
had  f oreeeeB  the  requlrmaeBt  fCr  both  aldm 
to  CBgage  to  eome  typm  of  rtaearch.  to  ftr 
dlltate  BMtual  aecuiUy.  It  waa  partleulaily 
♦"T"***^  homever.  that  the  U.&  and 
Soviet  negotJaton  BHfve  to  agree  not  to  coB- 
atmct  new  defdidve  ayateam  eueh  aa  radan 
and  tateroaptora  wfalcfa  were  to  dear  viola- 
tion: and  to  avoid  taaterferenoe  ta  each 
othen"  nafinnal  tadinlnal  meene  of  veriflea- 
tion.  Senator  Hart  agata  referred  I 
ly  to  the  concem  wIthto  the  / 
end  Oie  Congrma  over  S 
of  radan  at  Kraauuyaiik  and  encryption  of 
tdeaaetry  date  from  Bated 

A  key  teaoe  to  any  fMure 
would  be  onmpllanwi  and  verifkatioai.  he 
aliiBariil  To  thte  end.  continued  Soviet  oe- 
tMtlm  whidi  toterf ered  to  the  moailtcrtog 
of  compliance,  audi  m  enoyptioB.  poeed  a 
aerloua  taapediment  to  future  agreeaaenta. 
Senator  Hart  reaponded  to  Dbector  General 
Loaev'a  reference  to  tlie  unratified  treatim 
by  addv  for  the  Soviet  delegatlon'a  vlewa 
on  biiiiliiiiiciiitatinnB  of  poaUble  moratoria 
on  nodear  teeUng  while  the  upcoming  I 


•OtiMn 


datf  BMBil 
drare*  (Dmotjr  Offte*  CtalafX 
<8Mfter  ChM)  aad  JMrtr 
If eiaa  aad  Doaetea  WmoB 
■Bd  Laan  KMUMdr  beB  tlw  0J8. 


Senator  Hart  alao  aimhaalwd  that  no  ne- 
gotlatlona  could  proceed  unaffertwl  by  over- 
an  poUtieal  condltlona.  He  atramed  to  par- 
ticular the  tendofia  between  the  two 
ariatog  from  Soviet  behavior'  to 
atan.  Central  America  and  to  the  area  of 
human  liidito  and  eanlgtatlon  poHey.  "Quae- 
Uoaia  of  emigration  and  ftoBlly  raun^Mation 
are  of  keen  tateraat  to  eadi  and  agnry 
member  of  Oongreea.  regardlem  of  Party", 
be  aald. 

Senator  Hart  then  ahlfted  the  dleniaalnn 
to  the  deployment  of  tattermedlate  range 
mteaOm  ta  Burope.  atreeatag  that  the  talhire 
to  avert  theee  deptoyaaenta  through  negotl- 
atlona  waa  amutual  wponalbntty.  Henoted 
that  both  aldm  had  rejected  the  "waUi  ta 
the  wooda"  propoaal.  a  propoad  which  had 
been  widely  aupported  ta  the  United  Statee. 
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But 


tkn  o( 


I  TolkoBov  far  dluriflc»- 
■teawnt  ttiat  no 

;  wmld  oeeur  In  Ocnem  H  lone  M 

IMF  dvlajaoita  eanttniwit.  «  pneoodttlon 
that  tad  not  ptcvloiHljr  been  nwmtlonwl  h 
port  of  tbe  T— —Hit  to  TMiimf  toUn.  Tol- 
kuBOT  eonteiod  taitUy  wttli  Luaor  and  re- 
vooded  ttat  ta  tad  meant  only  to 
ttat  IMP  dBployncnta  oould 
ttetaUo;  and  ttat  te  voold  leave  It  to  Vte- 
etm  maMer  Oramyko  to  ezitlatn  ttaat  "to- 
trtcadaa"  of  anaa  control  in  viilcb  te  blm- 
9tU  vaa  not  expert* 

to  Senator  Hart'a 
focuaed  on  two  aialn  toanea  with 
whiefa  ta  took  exception:  Soviet  witaiarine 
foiwa  and  SoMat  human  rtcbta  poUeiea. 
Toikunov  imieatad  hla  anument  that  aur- 
vivafelllty  of  nilaaai  liiia  waa  much  reduced 
in  Uarflad  oceoftarea  and  that,  in  addition. 
deteetaMUty  of  Soviet  autauuinea  waa  oo- 
cunind  in  anycaaaaa  a  reault  of  teehnohul- 
eal  bteakHwougha.  Tolkunov  diaagieed 
atni^ly  with  Senator  Bart'a  eoncem  about 
huBun  Tighta  in  tte  Soviet  Onion,  lef errinc 
to  "ta^BDty  diftefent  UN  pNpaeala"  which 
tte  USSR  had  offered,  a  naaaber  of  wbldi 
te  dataaad  had  been  rejected  by  tte  United 
Be  iiiaed  receviltlen  that  tte  two 
"different  per^ectlvea"  on  tteee 


conchidii^ 

of 


VA.- 


andrelterat- 

ooovlctian  that  ei«niflnant 

win  only  te  pooaible 

■u^  aa.kmttan  righta  and 

fuUy  into 


Tte  foeaal  aaeettnc  waa  f  <dlowed  by  a 
tanch  heated  by  Mr.  Tolkuiev  at  tte  Patam 
of  CoBBremw  which  waa  alao  attended  by 
■  Arthur  Bartman.  Tua  Director 
USA  Depaituieut  Chief  in 
tte  Mhilatry  of  Poreicn  Affblra.  Mr.  Beaa- 
naerthykh  and  Mr.  Artatov.  aa  vdl  aa  aever- 
al  meaiben  ef  tte  Soviet  ParUamontary 
.  Group,  niariimion  at  lunch 


PaPowtBg  hmch.  Senator  Bart  returned  to 
tte  Kremlin  for  a  two  hour  meettnc  with 
Mareicn  lOilBter  Andrei  Oramyko  in  Mlnia- 
ter  Oramybo'a  otfloe.*  Bwiator  Bart  opened 
tte  meettnc  by  eapreaaiiw  hla  k»c  etandint 
intereet  in  and  wnmltmwit  to  arma  control, 
invitinc  Mr.  Oramyko  to  iiapime  hla  viewa 
aa  to  when,  te  b^eved  tte  talka  ml«ht 
reeume  and  to  deaorfte  hla  pervecttve  on 
tte  taiterrdatlanahlpa  amoiw  tte  three 
worUnc  mupa  igaul  to  for  tte 


,  Oramyko  repted  that  diocuaeiona  were  un- 
derway ta  Waahlncton  to  dedde  tte  ttmtaic 
and  locattan  of  tte  talka  predletinc  (aeeo- 
ratdy.aa It  turned  but)  they  wouU  becta  ta 
one  and  a  half  to  two  mnntte  Be  went  on 
to  etrem  thai  ta  «ilte  of  Soviet  intereet  ta 
avoidinc  undae  ddaya.  it  waa  ODMire  critical 
far  both  tte  U  A  and  Soviet  Union  to  come 
to  tte  wntlatint  table  with  ocnerete.  de- 
ifrhlch  had  a  chance  of  eue- 


Oromyko  then  preecnted  a  lengthy 
I  on  peat  Soviet  eHorta  at  aima  con- 
troL  Uetinc  poet  Soviet  prapoeato  for  aueh 
inltlatlvm  aa  an  INF  Bsoratorlum.  a  nudear 
a  oaijnprehenalve  teat  ban.  and  a 


NATO  'no  flret  uae*  doctrine.  Be  then  dla- 
hia  concept  of  reonlreBMnta  for  m^ 
ta  tte  iipoomlnt  tua.  charaetcrlitac 
tte  three  woiktac  mupa  aa  a  triad  irtilch 
ahould  only  te  aeen  aa  tntrtaalrially  taterre- 
latad.  Aa  lUuBtratlon.  te  repeated  tte  tradi- 
tional Soviet  view  ttat  IMP  weapona  are. 

frOBl  A  OOfWt  PMVPMUV<ta  **StfAtflSiC^  VMip- 

on  and  that  It  waa  tteraf ore  leewflal  that 
atratadc  and  tatannodlate  lance  nadear 
forew  te  .coMldered  tocethar.  Staillariy. 
epaee  weapona  oould  not  poaribly  te  oonald- 
ered  ta  laolatlon.  te  arused.  eince  4pvelop- 
oeent  of  voBe  weapona  would  invariably 
"neutraUae"  any  prodiem  undertaken  ta  tte 
off enalve  force  area. 

Mr.  Oramyko'a  analyala  of  tte  SD|  htacad 
on  tte  depjctlon  of  tte  program  aa  a  XJM. 
plan  for  achieving  a  fbat  atrlte  capability. 
Fladng  two  penclla  point  to  point  on  tte 
tabk^  te  aokad  Senator  Bart  toeaoealveof 
thla  aa  tM  «aee-baaad  defanahre  ahMd 
betag  nonfampiatad  by  tte  VJL  Sodi  a 
ehield.  te  aruged.  would  taavttably  provide 
tte  DB.  with  a  dafeaalw  aanetoary.  capable 
of  attacking  tte  USSR  without  fear  of  retal- 
iatkm.  Thla  would  leave  tte  Soviet  Unka  at 
tte  mercy  of  U.8.  "conadenee"  and  "morali- 
ty" aa  tte  baala  for  Ita  aeeurtty.  gMv  tte 
UjS.  tte  capability  to  engage  ta  nudear 
*'***^-^"  and  coerdon  agalnat  tte  USSR. 
Mr.  Orcnurko  etated  flatly  that  tte  Soviet 
Uhlan  would  "never  penntt  thla  to  happen" 
and  that  te  had  atated  thla  equally  catavort- 
cally  at  Oeneva.  Tte  SDI  waa  under  no  dr- 
cmnatanoM  aeen  by  tte  Soviet  Union  aa  a' 
move  towardi  defenaea  but  rather  aa  an  of - 
fenalve  program  "imbued  with  an  aggiiaeiiif 
character." 

Pordgn  Mtalatw  Oromyko  critidaed  the 
American  concept  of  tte  dlat.lnrtlnn  be- 
tween reeearch  and  teatlng/deployment  ta 
tte  Strategic  Defence  InltiaUve.  arguing 
that  tte  ezpendltur;  of  billlona  of  dollara 
an  a  "reeearch"  program  would  generate 
prwawiree  for  a  new  round  of  tte  arma  race 
ta  epace  which  woidd  prove  Ibezorahle. 
Were  ivaoe  to  remata  "denUUtailaed",  by 
contraat.  it  would  te  poeettde  to  taatead  pro- 
ceed with  rednctlona  ta  *»'^*-g  nudear 
foroea.  Althoiigh  tte  requlnment  to  treat 
tatermedlate  and  itrategle  offenalve  aima 
together  would  te  complicated,  te  coatta- 
ued.  tte  larger  number  of  "coaoponenta" 
under  dleniBBlnn  ta  tte  thrae  working 
groupa  nigbl^  pravlda  a  batter  opportunity 
for  trade-ofb,  ta  turn  heightening  proepacta 
for  achieving  agreeaaant  on  "equtvalaaoe" 
on  a  lower  tavel  of  nuclear  arma- 
Were  tte  VS.  to  proceed  with  a 
baaed  defenaa  oyatam.  however,  there 
would  te  no  proapecta  for  itiaanaamant 

Aoeordtag  to  Mr.  Oramyko'a  depletion, 
auocaaeful  raaeareh  aff orta  ta  tte  defenaa 
area  would  invariably  lead  tte  UA  to 
"break  out  of  tte  narrow  conflnm  of  the 
ABM  Tteaty,"  cauaing  tte  nogotlatlona  "to 
explode  ta  tte  atr."  Be  relteratad  tte  view 
ttat  tte  SDI  waa  fbat  and  foremoat  an 
effort  by  tte  TTnlted  Statee  to  adileve  a  po- 
attlon  of  "domtaatkm"  over  tte  Soviet 
Union,  an  effort  which  "caat  an  evO 
ahadow"  over  UA-Sovlet  relatione  and  waa 
tte  "problem  of  problema"  between  tte  two 


ko  to  coaiment  on  how  te  thought  tte 
Soviet  laaderahlp  Bdght  raepond  to  tte  Mea 
of  aaletlva  moratoria  ta  on*  or  aeven 
(teating  and  devdopoMnt  of  new  typ« 
atrateglc  baOiatlc  mtaaOea,  taalliw  of 
and/or  teating  of  nndear 
i)  aa  a  way  to  provide  tanpetua  for  early 


tlon  to  tte  dlmaae  for  arma  cantiol 


Foreign  MtaMer  Oromyko  rdteratedpre- 
vloup  Soviet  offara  for  motitoria  (CIB.  a 
nudear  freaae.  a  ban  on  IMF  deployment 
and  MATO  no-flrat  uae.)  When  preaead.  Oro- 
that  a  aaoratorlum  on 
1  could  not  te  baaed  on  teeting 
akine  but  would  tava  to  indude  raooareb  aa 
wan,  given  that  "raaaarch  la  ninety  percent" 
of  tte  laooMi  of  aaaiiniM  devdopment. 
Moreover,  tte  USSR  eouM  not  aeeept  a 
moratorium  on  atiatagie  offenalve  f orom  aa 
long  aa  tte  UdS.  praaaed  forward  on  SDL 
Oanttaned  SDI  reeeaRh  meant  tte  Soviet 
Unkm  had  to  "take  aU  naaooaary  atapa"  to 
enaura  that  Ita  aaeattty  wnold  te  praaerved. 
Were  tte  UJB.  to  agree  to  a  halt  an  SDI  teat- 
tag,  however,  mocatofla  ta  other  areaa 
would  te  a  "raaUotlc  and  honaat"  way  to 
prooaed.  Oroaeyko  conduded  by  praaalng 
tte  jene  of  IMF  deploymenta:  a  mnwhirlum 
on  IMF  deptoyaaenta  ta  Bnrope  oould  and 
ahould  te  adopted  to  provide  iBwetaa  to  tte 
fn'giiiiall<aia  »»»«<  reduce  Intematlanal  ten- 


aifiln:  Da*.OW«ter.  Bh*. 
VIetar  8aktao*«v,  m 


Senator  Bart  eti  email  that  tte  major  im- 
pediment to  contprehenaive  arma  control 
itemmed  from  tte  inability  of  tte  two  au- 
peipowera'  learterahlp  to  aeaert  effective  po- 
litical ocntnl  over  tte  pace  of  technological 
that,  at  thla  Junc- 
ture, both  ddm  ehould  do  eveything  pood- 
ble  to  cnaure  ameam  ta  the  future  negotia- 
tione.  Senator  Bart  then  aeked  Mr.  Oromy- 


Senator  Bart  urged  Foreign  Mtaiater  Oro- 
myko to  underetand  tteaarlouaiem  of  con- 
cern on  tte  part  of  mamhefa  of  Onngrem 
from  both  tte  Republican  and  DoBBoeratlc 

pa>M.«     .liniit  n«i»U»  oi—pMaiM^  fttli  mwm 

control  treatlm.  RaaoiutloB  of  theoa  oon- 
critleal  evan  to  thoee  who  dM  not 
upport  aU  of  tte  Ailmhildia- 
tkm'a  poUdea.  te  argudd.  and  waa  ta  fact 
tte  preraqulalte  for  any  prefect  of  aoeeam 
ta  negotli^lona  ta  tte  future.  Senator  Bart  ' 
than  agata  ralead  tte  kaoa  of  Soviet  eon- 
etructlon  of  a  radar  taatallattnn  at  Kiaa- 
noyarak  and  conttaued  Soviet  eeaayiiilon  of 
telemetry  ta  mieeile  teata.  Tteee  dear  caam 
of  viotatlan  ware  lending  lagitliuafty  to  tte 
overaU  appearance  of  Soviet  non^ompU- 
ance  and  aa  aocfa.  impeding  etforta  by  tteee 
wte  aupport  anna  control  to  prem  forward 
for  coBBprehenalve  etforta. 

Mr.  Oramyko'a  diarnaelnn  of  tte  compU- 
ance  laeue  waa  eeaentially  a  categorical 
denial  that  tte  Sovtot  UBtan  waa  engaged  ta 
vkdatlMia.  Be  argued  that  te  and  former 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrua  Vance  had  cone  to 
an  agreement  on  "Umltod  encryption"  aa 
part  of  tte  SALT  B  Treaty  but  that  tte 
current  Admtalatratlon  had  redefined  tte 
tenna  to  demand  a  total  aneryptlan  ban. 
Tte  ra-opentag  of  "old  queatlona"  ouch  aa 
tteae  would  lead  to  oommenaurate  Soviet 
off  orta  to  re-open  centrovarataa  of  tte  peat, 
teargued. 

Mot  rtif— '**^  to  tte  caae  (rf  tte  Kraa- 
noyarak  radar,  Mr.  Oramyko  then  directed 
hla  ramarka  to  a  crtttdan  of  tte  Uhtted 
Statm  for  attempting  to  depict  tte  Soviet 
air  defanae  ayatem  aa  already  conatltuting  a 
^fpnMrmnt  intt-bamotlc  mtefle  defenee. 
Oromyko  etremed  tte  view  that  tte  whole 
iaaue  of  comidlanoe  waa  liaing  ralaed  by  tte 
United  Statm  aimply  to  divert  attention 
from  Ita  own  quaatlonahia  acttvltlea— which 
tte  Soviet  union  would  ocnttaue  to  raloe  if 
tte  United  Statm  pereiBtad  ta  ita 


Senator  Bart'a  conduding  remarka  em- 
r**"*— ^  tte  linkage  tetween  arma  contrd 
and  human  rliOita  which  te  had  dieeuaeed 
with  Mr.  Tolkunov,  preaelng  tte  ctltleal  Im- 
portance of  Soviet  program  ta  tte  hnaun 
ri^ta  area  aa  a  neceemry  podtlve  centrlbu- 


Senator  Bart  glao  apertflcany  ralaed  tte 
queatlon  of  tte  Meiman  family  wte  are  tb- 
queatlng  eaalgratton  righta  to  aeel 
treatment  ta  th^  United  Statee. 
Bart'a  meeting  Mth  tte  MdamiM  ia  dia- 
euaaed  further  pelow).  Mr.  Oroaeyko  re- 
9onded  that  wnUe  auch  mattem  ware  "ta- 
temal"  to  tte  Sdviet  Union  and  haadtod  ta 
accordance  with  Soviet  Uw.  te  would  tack 
into  tte  caae. 

Senator  Bart  *>d  ddegation  partldpated 
ta  a  dinner  at  Oiaao  Bouee  on  tte  evening 
of  January  17th  at  whidi  there  were  a 
number  of  praeainent  Soviet  offlriala.  In- 
dudlng  Academy!  of  Sdencm  Vice  Prwident. 
Vdlkhov,  Depuor  Pardgn 
plektov  and  Mr.  Tolkunov,  amen 

On  January  Itl  Senator  Bart  gave  a  i 
entatten  to  tte  memben  of  th»  USA- 
Canada  IiMttut4  teated  toy  tte  batttirte'a 
Director  OeorgijArliatov.  Tte  meetiag  In- 
duded  about  duty  Soviet  analyata,  Indud- 
ing  two  Deputy  pirectara.  of  tte  Inatltnte, 
Mr.  w«g««»~M.  loll  icr.  gftfcM»«i»«  mn  politi- 
cal analyat  for  ilaveatlya,  Valentte  Fdln. 
Tte  pilndpal  focua  of  Senator  Bart'a 
foraml  remarka  tvere  on  UJB.  poMtleal  and 


Poilowing  a  reilew  of  current  UA  poUtl- 
cal  trenda,  Senai^  Bart  analyaed  tte  aiow- 
nem  of  tte  Dem^eratfcr  Party  ta  adapting  to 
■tnictural.  revohnonary  diange  ta  tte  poet- 
war  eeonomy.  T|ie  Democratle  Party  had 
continued  to  edterf  to  tte  eeanomic  poU- 
dM  of  Kennedy Afohnaan  era,  liiailliii  to  tte 
partya  taabOlty  to  adapt  ta  tte  I 
tlon  of  econoni 
which 

tte  increeae  ta  miportanee  of 
tradittonal  indu;^tea:  tte  OPBC  aO  I 
goa;  tte  dramatle  growth  ta 

and.   tte'  emergence  of  tte  non- 
movemeiit.  whldi  had  aervod  to 


radically  alter  tte  f oundationa  far 


between  NOrth  and  South, 
rt  Itl 


Bart 
policy  propoaala^for  tte 


hla  own 
party 
ic 


for. 


to 
andpoUtteal 

polldm  deaignedlto  expand 
tunitlee;  inereaeetl  energy 
tte  Weat;  protertlon  of  tte 
meet  effective  camventlanal  dafnaaa;  -ikm 
telanced,  effwUwj  and  verlflaUa  BBdeer 
arma  control  agifwiimiile  Denatcr  Bart  am- 
that  independent  votan  hold  tte 
of  politiml  power  ta  tte  UaHed 
Statee  and  that  ttte  Party  whldi  la  beat  aUe 
to  reapond  to  thla  "third  party"  trend  wUl 
te  tte  one  which  dnmlnatea  ta  tte  coming 
yeaia. 

Tte  exchange  tetween  Senator  Bart  and 
tte  partldpanta  taaa  extenalM  and 
Mr.  4rbatov  1«^  tte  dian— ion  by 


menting  on 


beeomea 
riatlc  power" 
that  tte 
tte  United 
trauout  of 
tte 


of  UJB.  military 

tte  Uhlted  StatM  tad 

mrtA  partially  mlllta- 

World  War  n.  B«  argued 

ity  to  nudear  attack  ta 

ta  tte  piMl  wai  eta  waa  a 

even<4  greeter  dgniflranpe  than 

Ion:  taid  that  tte  < 


ar  atalenmte  between  tte  United  Statm  and 
tte  Soviet  Utaldn  waa  "inwwrible"  and 
meant  that  nettlmr  aide  would  ever  agata  te 
ta  a  poaltkm  wb^  diff erencm  oould  te  aat- 
tled  by  armed  eo^fttet 

Lieutenant  Oenetal  MUahteyn,  a  Deputy 
at  tte  Inatltnte,  teked  if  tte  reoent  change 
ta  tte  Reagan  Amnlniatntlan'a  approach  to 
kima  coertrol  waa  genuine  or  aiaaply  ooomet- 
te.  Senator  Bart  keaponded  that  te  waa  not 


tovOlvad  ta  formulating  Adminiatiatlon 
policy  and  could  not  epeak  for  th^  Admtaia- 
trmtkm.  Tte  dertakm  to  reaume  negotla- 
dld  dearly  Indicate  aa  aa- 
of  thom  ta  tte  Admlnletntkm 
wte  tevor  negotiationa;  and  that  there  waa 
mg  aupport  wlthta  tte 
for  enforceable,  telancwl.  verifia- 
ble agreamenta.  Tte  key  proUem.  however, 
cmitlnned  to  te  vertlflcatlcn. 

Bart  outUned  hte  propoeala  for 
moratoria  aa  one  pomible  avenue 
for  tte  two  eldm  to  cceialder  to  acoderate 
tte  paea  of  program  ta  tte  talka.  a  eubJect 
on  whldi  tte  audience  did  not  cammunt 

Otter  queetiflna  Indnded  a  remark  by  Dr. 
Ivanyan.  a  aactlon  head  ta  tte  Inatltute, 
irtio  aeked  about  what  new  voting  blom 
might  to  attraeted  to  tte  Democratic  party 
ta  tte  future.  Senator  Bart  leapmided  that 
tte  Independent  votcn  and  tte  large  aeg- 
aaant  of  tte  pepulatlan  wte  had  not  prevl- 
oudy  been  aettvo  votora  were  tte  major 
of  potential  new  aupport.  Oenrikh 
Chief  of  tte  Foreign  Pdlcy  de- 
af tte  Iiwtltute,  obeerved  that 
Senator  Bart'a  eommenta  jmfMmA  that  Mm* 
Republkan  party  had  been  aUe  to  adapt  to 
tte  "revobitlana"  to  wUdi  tte  Sdnator  re- 
f enod.  while  tte  Democratic  nuty  had  not 
Be  ooaaaaented  that  Senator  Bart  aounded 
mare  Ute  a  "nberal  RepubUean"  than  a 
Democrat  during  tte  Prealdentlal  feanpalgn. 
while  Realdent  Reagan  aeemed  to  tave  auo- 
iiiaaflinji  undercut  Democratle  atrength  on 
foreign  pdlcy  by  aounding  moro  lite  a  Dem- 
ocrat than  a  RmubUcan.  Be  then  aeked 
Bart  hiaw  te  plannwi  to  provide  a  dear  al- 
ternative to  tte  Republican  Perty. 

Bart  reaponded  that  tte  RepubU- 
ean Party  had  eueoeeded  ia  uaing  "aupply- 
to  fUl  a  vacuum  left  by  tte 
of  PfiiiiMtatk  leaderahlp,  but 
that  te  bimadf  bad  voted  agalnat 
tte  major  rtwnmta  of  "reaganomlm"  and 
waa  not  a  neo-Republlcan.  Rather,  hla  poU- 
dm  were  geared  towaide  tte  fypanaion  of 
opportunity  through  baalc  capttal- 
entrepreneurahlp.  Bart 
that  amat  Americana  oppoae  rmtraHmtJnn 
and  government  p»»»"'«wf  and  that  thla  waa 
not  an  exdualva  view  of  tte  Republican 
Party.  It  la  widely  f dt  that  government  pro- 
graoH  dMWld  te  a  attanulua  to.  not  a  aubati- 
tuta  for.  private  economic  activity. 

Dr.  MMvO.  another  Inatltute  aeetlan  head, 
aokad  Senator  Bart  if  Preddent  Reagan'a 
reelertlon  had  been  baaed  on  hia  effective 
uee  of  "aymbda".  Senator  Hart 
that  tte  Pteddent'B  aueoem  had 
ta  lane  meawim  on  hla  ittrtiwial  populart^ 
and  that  It  ta  alwaya  diffleult  to  defeat  an 
tacumbant  Preddent  when  tte  enonomte  dl- 
BMte  to  opdmietie.  Be  etremed  that  then 
are  dgniflrant  problama  ta  tte  UJB.  eccaom- 
ic.  however,  etamming  largdy  from  tte  aim 
of  tte  national  dafklt. 

Bart'a  rtlaniaeinn  with  Inatltute 
raa  followed  by  a  private  meeting 
with  Fbat^Oeputy  Chief  of  tte  Central 
riiMimmoo'i  Twt^fi^MHjMMi  Department. 
Vadtan  Zatfadta.  IHe  Senator  and  Mr.  Zag- 
ladta  went  Into  greater  detan  about  tte  Sen- 
ator'a  coneepta  for  arma  ocntrol  moratoria. 
during  which  Mr. .  y-«g**^""  aeked  many 
mora  quaatlana  than  had  been  poaed  prevl- 
oualy  and  took  axtenatve  notea. 

Mr.  Xagladta  aijaeeeml  tte  view  that  mor- 
atoria ean  te  addaved  two  different  levda: 
"teduilcal"  and  "pdltical".  but  that  there 
were  two  aaaential.approadMa  to  achieving 
arma  contrd  whidt  ware  fiimlairrfntwfltr'  tiK 
finmpatlhlr  ■  "mnfmntaf inn  to  force  accom- 
or  "negotiatlonB  undertaken  ta 


good  faith".  Tte  USSR  did  not  underetand 
whldi  approadi  tte  UjB.  waa  planning  to 
adopt,  teaald.  Any  Soviet  condderatfcm  of 
propamle.  therefore,  indwrting  moratoria, 
requliad  prior  determination  of  which  ap- 
ptoedi  tte  Admlniitratlon  ulttawtdy  ea- 
lected. 

Senator  Bart'a  eubaequent  oflidal  meet- 
ing waa  with  lieutenant  Oeneral  MIkolay 
Chervov.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  for  Wa 
Pact  Foroea,  ta  tte  offlcm  of  tte  \ 
Soviet  In  a  two  hour  diaroeelon  with  ( 
al  Ctervov,  Benator  Bart  had  tte  opportu- 
nity to  preeent  hto  vlewa  ta  detaU  tte  over- 
ardiing    importance    of    verification    to 

tte  UJB:  and  Soviet  unkm  galvantae  tte  fuU 
of  thdr  "iarMntt  and  if!rV~— ^ 
to  devlfee  new  waya  to 


Oeneral  Ctervov  did  not  ren>ond  favor- 
ably to  Senator  Baifa  vlewa.  arguing  ta- 
atead ttat  verlHeatlan  waa  an  ancillary  laaoe 
^^mtfl  then  ta  agreement  on  what  to  ocn- 
trd".  Be  etliiaeail  that  tte  bade  prindplm 

rity  and  equal  Intenata.  but  that  I 
menta  had  been  "cancelled  by 
Reagan".  Tte  Reagai 
abandoned  ttie  laluclple  of  equal  awimHy 
and  WM  aeeking  unlMeral  mlUtary  advan- 
tage, a  vleir  to  whkh  Bart  took  exeeption 
General  Chervov  ■^*«n««t«.i  no  flerthllity 
throuihoat  tte  extenain  exchange  on  verl- 


General  Ctervov  then  turned  to  hta  vlewa 
on  tte  SDI.  which  wen  auuiewliat  aaon 
otrident  vetdana  of  thoee  expreaead  by  Far^ 
dgn  Mtaiater  Oromyko.  Be  ati'amed  that 
tte  Admtaiattatkm'a  efforta  to 
epace  had  to  te  rejected  and  SDI 
dtaconUnued;  and  that  no  moratoria  could 
even  te  oanddered  untfl  thta  took  place.  Re- 
ferring to  hand  drawn  cfaaita,  te  i 
a  diaeouiae  on  SDI 'obJecttvea. 
with  hto  perceptlan  of  tte  VM.  qoeet  for 
mOttary  aupeilmlty. 

Senator  Bart  mtaed  tte  two  taaom  qt4te 
Kramoyardc  radar  and  Soviet  tdemetry  en- 
cryption. Oeneral  Ctervoi 
Kiamoyarak  aa  entlrdy  dealgnad  far  i 
trai*ta«.  He  then  atraaead  that  tte  UA 
Pave  Pawa  radar  ayatem  wni  of  "equal  con- 
cern" for  tte  USSR. 

Tte  meeting  with  Oaneral  Ctervov  waa 
tte  flma  otfldal  meettag  e(  Senator  Bart'a 
vtatt  ta  MOaoow.  Ite  Senatm 
aobaequently  made  a  one  day  vtalt  to  1 
grad  en  January  19,  aa  gnaata  of  tte  Firat 
D^mty.  Chairman  of  tte  Ijiiliigiml  Ctty  Bx- 
ecuttve  Committee,  Berta  PeUoddi ' 
Tte  Senator  laid  a  wreath  at  tte  ] 
koye  Memorial  cemetery,  toured  tte  Ber- 
mttage  muaeum  and  laid  flowan  at  tte  Vle- 
toy  Squan  monument  to  tte  World  War  n 
defenden  of  Leningrad.  Otter  altm  vWted 
ta  LentBgrad  indnded  tte  Puatata  nimmur 
palaoe  and  St  laaae^  catteAtaL 

nmatnr  Bart  expraaaed  atigng  afiiUmeiit 
about  tte  tanportaaoa  of  tte  aeemorlal  to 
tte'defendera  of  Leningrad  during  a  lunch 
boated  by  Mr.  TNddn.  Senator  Bart  re- 
ferred to  tte  warttae.  experience  of  tte  dtl- 
aeiM  of  Lenlterad  aa  a  tribute  to  tte  tauDian 
Virlt  "Aa  long  aa  human  cMUaatkm  aur- 
vlvea.  tte  word  'Untagrad'  arm  te  ayaony- 
mow  with  hunan  oonrage."  te  aald.  Ite 
flfmarnr  went  on  to  atrem  that  UA-Sovlet 
rdatkavan".-.  .  a  teat  of  hmnan  ereattvtty. 
We  can  rotifrnnt  each  other  with  our  aalll- 
tary  otrevth  and  die.  or  we  can  unite  our 
creativity,  guaiaatee  peace  for  our  children 
and  rtim'Tit**  tte  threat  of  nudear  war." 
Senator  Bart  ccnduded  with  a  quote  from 
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wm  DOC  only    THE  GUAM  COAL  TBCHNOLOOT  BM6d  upoo  tlMt  raport. 

w^»-^  ^  . ^      PROORAM:     AZJOADT     VKRT  dedde  whsthar  to  dlnet  th*  Dapwt- 

hHKUriit  of  anator       mbaMIMOPUL  RBDLTB  BMOt  of  BMmr  to  baglii  an  oCfort  to 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  riMhkint.  ttiergy  danaoitemta  ci— n  eo«l_  UwihnnlnttBi 

iMNtary  Mtm  Httrlngton  raeantljr  ■»'  whoUior  to  appraptteto  an  Inttlal 

I li a iMMwt of  OoiHa-   taatlfiwi  bafnw  "*»  *'*'IJP  «^— »«***•  amount  Horn  the  tlaan  eoal  tortmrtlO' 

to  a  fonHT  MBitar   on  tlio  DOB  budpaC  raauaat  f or  flaoal  Ijr  reaenra  to  Mart  wi^an  affoft. 

,                 Mgr  UPt.  In  lito  «r—««»g  ttittmnit.  I  *■>  pleaaad  to  infonn  my  Ml- 

■>— wraayjmprtwyd   kt  BiRliMtan  took  note  of  the  pan-  leaguaa  that  tha  ravMoae  by  tbo  prl- 

ktoa-    r-affcr   do«  that  white  "foarfl  fnala  aooountad  fata  aactor  baa  baan  mo*  aoBourap- 

for  about  to  paraant  of  the  mmtn  bip.  I  undantand  that  tha  Dapartmont 

oonumadtatlMUkiltodStataBtailttt  of  Bamy  baa  raoolvad  about  ITi  f«- 

(•t   *  *  *  eoal.  our  moot  abundant  foaaO  wonaaa  to  ttaaoUeltatlon  and  i 


rooantly  quoted 

aa  atathw  that  DOB  "hai 

by  the  raaponaa"  to 


thatJuatlMt 


fnai  laaewree.  aoeonnted  for  only  tt 

Dhfortunatdy.  the  DOB  flaeal  year  bythei 

ItM  bndpet  raqneat  for  eoal  gttoa  no  bam   ' 

taidieatlaB  that  the  poUey  tanpUeattana  the  1 

of  the  poradoK  have  bean  raeognlBad  Ii 
by  DOB.  the  Department  of  Biany. 

The  DOB  budpat  MiB  to  addrma  the  what  I  taitatpret  to  be  very  poalttve 

uaai  taiM  '•**t"  ■■*■■■  ulildi  Benfrant  atatameuta    about    the    Clean    Coal 

the  uae  of  eooL  m  Itet.  the  DOB  Tnrlmoinpy  Program,  flililnlin  the 

bndpet  reqaoot  for  eoal  la  about  41  per-  Waahlngton  Coal  Club,  Mr.  Vaaghan. 

eant  lam  than  the  pieviouB  year  and  la  I  am  told,  pointed  out  that  DOB  al- 

about-dl  pMMnfc  lam  than  the  DOB  ready  haa  reaped  what  he  eoulden  to 

budget  re^wat  for  flaoal  year  IMS.  be  very  meanfaigfnl  leanlta  fkom  the 

My  ooneeni  la  that  long-term  re-  deen  eoal  tedmology  aelldtaflon.  Mr. 

__    aaandi  and  dorohnaiicint  Ii  overly  enk-  Vanghan  further  atated  that  the  eon- 

vttb   phaalBBd  by  DOB  and  that  the  Deport-  mpiliaiallj   manrtafwl  program  haa 

manfa  eurrent  poUey  of  aopporting  de-  "•  •  •  hdped  DOB  lean 

velopBMnt  of  a  technology  only  to  thlnga  *  *  *  Ifa  given  w  ao 

"proof-of-eoneapt'*  aerloody  Jeopard-  ideaa  *  *  *,"  and  "*  *  *  the 

lam  opportonttlea  to  enhance  joooluee  haa  pointed  to  acme  new  dtaeetlona  In 

tor   In  the  near  term.  I  am  concerned  that  eoal  neeardL" 

the  Department  of  Bmrgy  le  forfait-  iir.  rti^ibint   It  to  gratlfyliw  that 


tbe  mmm  9i  Um   ing  a  l«a<Vrahlp  rote  In  the  derdop-  the  Ctean  Coal  Technology  Program 

I  a  vferit  to  Ml  kaiMi  too-   ment  of  coal  teehnologlea  irtildi  win  elroeily  haa  pmrm  trfntflHfil  t*  ^K* 

farfllfafe  the  uae  of  coal  In  an  anvlran-  Nation,  and  I  am  certain  the  ^fntfftr 

I  am  con-  wm  eantliiiie  to  ■flemmiiata  ■■  th*  Bn>- 

that  audi  fofieiture  wm  need-  gmi  mMitimii^  Th»  revoiMe  by  the 

^       .^^.^  oonmwwialappltoar  prtvate  aactor  la  a  dear  Indteatlon  that 

Uon of exIadngtoduMdoglaa whteh are  there  la  wilielannal  mteraet  In  the 

more  coot  effective  and  effkJeiil  than  ctean  Coal  Tachmdogy  p^ing*"*  and 

thoeeproee—  currently  In  uae.  that  there  li  a  major  opportunity  for 

Aecordlnaly.  In  October  ItM.  I  Intro-  the  IMaral  Oovemmant  to  play  a 

duoed  a  int.  the  National  Coal  Bd-  ymvintini  roie  hi  ««r*.wM«y  the  eom- 

''*"*"*''i?Pi.w'"*_??*??!?f  merrlallmfinn  of  dean  coal  technol- 

Act  The  puipoee  of  that  q^m. 

MM.    wgMBTww  waa  to  define  the  Paderal  i  alao  am  pieaaed  to  report  that  the 

« tiM   rote  m  coal  tertmology  development  aa  qq^i  pmi^  of  the  Departanant  of  Bier- 

"%Sf   f  **!5?'^  with  the  private  eeetor .  -y.,  ^wn  outalde  tedwleel  eaperta.  the 

>^   to  accelerate  the  connnerdal  uee  of  Siefgy    Reeeardi    Advtaory    Board 

dean  coal  ferhnnlogtee  eo  that  Amnl-  [buB],  jn  a  draft  report  to  be  aub- 

caa  abundant  coal  raeourom  ean  be  mitted  on  May  1.  wOl  urae  the Pred- 

ntlUMd  more  deanly.  etfldently.  and  dai^  >eooMlte  ta  ^oUorof  aup- 

economlcally  to  produce  energy  for  pmitiiiy  the  devdopaaent  of  teehndo- 

^SLi*^*^   ^g^°^.y**.  '*°?^  gy  only  to  the  proof Hif-concept  atage. 

te  .hM.    fSSS^rUm^  "^^  "^^SSS*  "•  T***  *«kft  "RAB  report  atatea:  "In 

taS2   i2?-J?"*T5i?!^?J52S!?^^^  moat  Inatancm  abandoning  a  devdop- 

^^^^   2S2t2»'S5iS£i5'«SSK^!5?2:  i««t«ft«P«^^0«S*  haa  been 

prunon  nu  zor  lieoai  year  itPt  and  ee-  agtahlttied  •  •  *  wUl  reault  In  Juat 

of  wueh  taetand    *<*"■»>«»  a  $7t0  mflMoo  dean  coal  tSSTabaSonment!^ 

••^.s?-  J2SS2?i2LS!S!!r#!I!  J2Ili°L!!?t2S"  *"»•  »«»»*  urgee  dob  to  moduy 

Hnetar.  to      The  Oean  Coal  Technology  Pro-  n^oey  ahould  actively  support  the 

of  dean  coal  technol- 


«•  ttMTbntMf^ 

I  iw  cKtaBdae  an  iBfttattoB  to  vwt  the  gram  eatahllahed  by  Congram  la  now  

UdtadaMHMpaiKrfamrivMicnofeai-  being  tanplemented  by  the  Dmartment    ,_  -nxT^TJAn  >^;.:r^  irZ^rttT^TT^r 

tte  mj.— —  £4-1^  — ^  tha  AikhaM^*aM        ^SI*'*  ""»  ^"^  "'i™'"  **»  •■"•  im  at  length  on  thla  point: 

nematf  bar  tbe  r.™               .      '  ■■^■■i  »w i^ith^tw-  _-^  ■nhtoft  of  rlwn  wt  •<  eoal  to  of 

fM^>~J»Lw  tten  propoaato  which  contained  sub-  -JSmSS       ^^ 

of  Um  iilBtotnr7ftnicn  Af-  >t<aitlal  coat  aharlng  by  the  private    ^MnTand  

toln  USA  DaperUMot  ona  Tnrly  Torov,  at  •K^ot.  The  Department  la  required  to  poUer.  DOB  ■lioald 

the  aupfM  Softot  PrMdhmi'i  intoRM-  analyae  and  evaluate  thoee  raaponam  tton  bj  partidpettiw  in  the  noodtd  luew 

ttondOcnM.  and  report  to  Congrem  by  May  1.  Ittt.  aeato  taato  whldi  era  cbanMtertotto  f or  uttli- 


oeUooal  ini- 
a  flbaoee  ot  tbto 
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bolMe  the  twrtinnlnay  ean  be 


PInally.  the  BRAE  report  will  aog- 
geet  opportunltiaa  f «r  DOB  to 
leaderBhlp  in  the  oomnfrdal  appilca- 
tton  of  dean  coeJ  teRhnologlee.  UhfOr^ 
tunatdy.  the  rqjort  atatea.  the  budget 
requeet  for  tedinologlea  to  uae  coal 
deanly  "appearaltoo  mall  by  i 
son  with  the  ne«di  whteh  the 
Ing  uae  of  coal  limpHea."  The 
report  notea  thai  the  budget  dom  not 
allow  DOB  to  "hdp  with  the  tramfer 
of  the  new  tedmologtea  to  the  private 


of  beak! 


aeetor  and  to  aaanre  their 
Imt^m.  Thla  la!  the  reault 
policy  which  ahquld  be 

I  am  enoouraded  that  the 
ment's  own  tef^ki^l  expert 
niae  the  importahoe  of  dean  eoal  tedi- 
nologiee  and  the  leaderahip  rote  of  the 
Federal  Oovemitient  in  eneurlng  the 
commercial  appVcstion  of  such  tedi- 
nologlee. 

Mr.  Preeident«  moving  technology 
developed  tai  Padnal  laboraftorlea  to 
induatry  doee  not  happen  by  magkL  It 
requirea  a  cooperative  and  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  PMaral 
Government  and  the  private  aeetor. 
Succeaaful  tedmblogy  tranafer  alao  re- 
quirm  dgniflcaiA  private  aeetor  cert 
aharlng  to  enaurt  that  only  dean  eoal 
projecta  with  eommerdal  proadae  are 


VanglMB  atoo  irtlclpotee  twtghUmmi  de- 
iDtereit  in  ooal'i  potcottol  in  tbe 
»*«... .M^.u!  and  "— **— 'H«i  gee. 

teta. 

-I  think  rouH  aee  the  utility  wnphito  in 
oar  eod  pnenm  becin  to  rtUft  a  Itttte  in 

eat  (rapiediw)  oO  [vltb  eoall  in 

^-•nd  note  towud  the 

need  ftir  nodular,  ouiekljr  febtl- 

that  ean  meet  tooMROw's 

jeanaadi.''  he  told  the 

OodCUb. 

I  OOIU1Q0HO6  UUKw  OOfta 

ean  pertUpate  to  '*a  Ma  way"  in  the  oon- 
naiket.  wperlally  if  ao- 
daanup"  pane  out.  "And  ve 
have  ewaty  reman  to  believe  that  it  will."  be 


•P- 


and  not  through  medal 
proprfatlona.  he  aaid. 
On  another  matter,  Vaoglian  eooeeded 

OOOSVBM  Is  imUKnjT  to  COdOHC  AQDUIHltl'^ 

tlon  ptopoeBto  to  rtimlnato  fundinc  for  re- 


<MHD)  and  for  pboapharte^cM-fud  odto. 
Current  fnndina  to  about  atl mDUan  for 
MHD  and  $»  mi&lMi  for 
fuelceila. 


demonatrated  at  an  appropriate 
The  private  eectdr  haa  indicated  a  wm- 
ingnem  to  do  Its  part,  aa  tlwuoinliated 
by  Uie  reaponae  to  the  ctean  coal  tedi- 
nology  BCtWcitatldn  The  private  aeetor 
partidpanta  havf  propoaed  about  ItO 
projecta  with  nearly  tO  percent  of  the 
reeourcea  comtap  from  the  private 
aeetor.  Thla  remenee  repreeanta  a  will- 
ingnem  by  the  pHvate  eeotor  to  Invert 
over  It  bOllcn  iof  private  fttnda  tai 
rifan  coal  tedmMogy  demonatratloiM. 
The  technology  I 
Ing  dementa  aiel  a  central  part  of  the 
Clean  Coal  Teimnology  nogram.  a 
program  which  fnjoya  wldeapraad  bi- 
In  both  the  BoMte 
and  the  HCuee,  ^nd  haa  been  warmly 
embraced  by  thekvlvate  eeetor.  Thla  la 
a  aound  inveatmait  whldi  wOl  pay  alg- 
nlflcant  dtvldenda.  I  believe  audi  an  In- 
vestment can  bel  wponslbly  and  aue- 
oeasfUlly  Initiated  within  currant  ftaeal 
constraints.  The  ketum  en  audi  an  in- 
vestment will  be  iilgnlfirant  dean 
coal  to  power  the  Natkm'a  •'*™*«"y 
Into  the  next  century. 

Mr.  Preddant.  t  aak  imanlihnua  con- 
sent that  the  fiil  text  of  reports  on 
Mr.  Vautfian^  lemarks  aa  puhUdied 
In  Inalde  Bmrgrand  Coal  Outlook  be 
printed  In  the  R4ooaB. 

There  bdnr  i|o  objection,  the  re- 
portk  v^iere  ordarad  to  be  printed  fat  the 
Raoc»s.  aa  f dtemc 

Vaoshab  OOB^  ffR^OBT  m  OoaL  Om  ax 
Moaoua  Powm  RiURs  1 

The  role  that  ooat  ean  play  in  Be 
modular— power  plSnta  to  apt  to 
increaaed  atteothmiat  DOB.  / 
taiy    William   Vaaslian 


Tmts  at  DOW*  Ifbctantown  Tecfanolosy 
Center  diow  pro^witi  for  a  hot-caa  ayatem 
tliat  ean  brtag  auUur-dkndde  >mlaainna 
down  to  vtrtnaPy  mro.  he  aakL 

Be  alw  itiiieaaBJ  hope  that  eod  eould 
doiAle  tbe  10  peramt  hold  it  has  on  the  in- 
dnatiial,  ouiiimenild  and  realdential  mar- 
a  hihe  would  repieeeat  an  annual 
in  cod  prodnetlan  of  IWMnHllon 
toni,iwaald. 

It's  with  that  ohieettve  tai  mtaid  that  DOE 
liaa.  In  prior  yaaia,  tameaaed  tta  wnphaato 
of  atBMMpherle-fhildiHd-bed- 
mo  ■Ov^uobq'^ohbdqbhou  wBcq* 
to  aaaaHardaed  boHeta,  Iw  aald. 
And  he  held  out  the  poeaibfUty  that  new 
feel  toraiB  liaaed  en  eoal— fuda  that  dqmrt 
tram  the  tcadiaoiid  eateeoriea  of  sadflca- 
tloB  and  Uquefhdion — win  hdp  cod  fTTun^ 
tta  abare  tai  those  anaa. 

"The  Job^  aa  we  eee  it.  becomea  one  of 
■^'T**'^  the  wiartiinf  to  aommmndato  tud 
fona  that,  on  lialanfff.  oould  be  mnch 
than  premium  quaUty  cod  UquidB 
he  aaid.  r'U  we  can  do  that,  we 
the  door  to  the  uae  of  cod  in  apace 
or  water  iMateta.  or  any  number  of 
applicatlone.  TouH  aee  eome  of 
that  in  future  bodaeta." 

▼aodtaa  alao  pointed  out  what  he  conald- 
en  tobe  "vary  amaainaAil  resulta"  from  a 
DOC  anWciisnnn  of  InfoimatieB  on  dean- 
diieh  was  ocdered  liy  Con- 
While  the  dmarUnent  oen- 
ttmes  to  appose  say  new  fundinc  d  each 
it  has  lieen  impieaaed  by  the  re- 

17B  fomeBsea  have  flowed  into  the 
DOB  to  to  aaaam  the  renMOsea  tai  a 
to  Ooiwnm  Uv  1.  Oooaraaa  haa 
ino  mmiaB  for  poaaible  diatrOm- 
tton  to  sodi  praleets. 

"M  tbs  rtean  eeal  effflrt  did  nothtaie  dee, 
it  hm  esmsd  a  nnmber  of  indtvldnd  eaevMk 
wiannfaetuiers,    ardiiteefe- 


Clbui  Cou.  PaovAM  SBa  Hatmn. 

Ilie  lit  anlwiiaaiww  to  the  Bnergy  DtpL 
under  the  tTM  —wi*""  dean  cod  tedmdo- 
gy  program  have  pointed  DOB  to  acme  new 
direetlona  in  cod  reetawli.  an  aaney  offl- 
ddealdhiatwaek. 

If  the  dean  cod  effort  did  nothtaig  dae. 
it  Ima  canaed  a  number  of  tndivldud  coava- 
Ttnifwiffarlinfii.  ardiitect- 
ad-uetra  to  coeae  topether 
and  ahare  Ideaa  in  a  Jotait.  cooperative  fSah- 
lon,"  wnUam  Vanghan.  DOB'a  i 
fctary  for  foeaO  t 

The 
haa  helped  DOB  learn 

Beatflne  taijeetlan  and  about  the 
hydration  lauma  that  may  hdp 
he  eaid.  "It's  given  ua  aome  new 
ideaa  about  the  downatieam  isiifiaalin  of 
coaL  If  a  pointed  to  aome  very 
ideas  in  cod  prapiratian.'* 

DOB.  recipient  d  XT  fhddtoed-hed  comboa- 
Uon  prepoasla.  haa  been  tdd  "that  the  in- 
dually  really  bdievea  atiiioaitheiit  flddtoed- 
bed  eamboatlen  to  a  tedmdogy  thaTa  here 
to  atay-ln  aises  d  MO.oaO  poonda  d  ateam 
uptoiaoifw. 

"Ifa  toM  na 
ted  dace  in  ttie  fotuie  d  ntUty  I 
eratlon  bi  ttato  eoontry.'*  Vaaghan  aald.  "tt'a 
told  ua  that  ood  haa  the  oppoitanity. 
thmugfa  new  twthndngy.  to  return  to  the  lo- 
comottve  Buukd  and  espand  into  the  < 
coBcoeratlon  eeetor  d  the  I 

DOB  win  provide  Ooogrem  with  a  report 
on  178  re^cnaea  to  the  dean  eod  program 
on  May  1.  Vanghan  aaid. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  yidd 
the  floor. 


RECOONITION  OP  SBlf  ATOR 
FROZMIKE 

Hie  PRBBIDINO  QVPICBR.  Under 
the  prevkNia  order,  the  Hwiatnr  from 
Wisconsin  Is  reoognlaed  for  not  to 
exceed  It  minutes. 


Id  a  Joint,  eoopetattve 
Tlist  alone  to 


ion,* 
help  the 

"aassad,  bcaMos  gtvtng  ua  a  baodimaik  on 
the  alate  d  the  tedaatry.  the  esoRtoa  haa 
pointed  to  aoaae  asw  rtlww'ilflna  in  eod  re- 
"It'a  told  ua  aaaae  new 
InJeetlaD— about  the 
thd  may  hdp 
R^  gtvan  na  aome  new  Ideaa 
about  the  ilBwiish'ssm  isiiuealiia  d  ayn-gaa 
ITS  pnJded  to  aome  very  intereat- 
i  la  eod  pnparatian." 

he  aaataitataMd  that  the  aub- 
»~«*^«»  "not  enoudi  quality  inf or- 
to  warrant  [«—■'■»»■  — ■*  commit- 
yet  audi  oaemitmenta  shouM  be 
on  atandard  procurement  pracednrea, 
whleh  would  laadt  tai  "reftaied"  propoeala. 


CONORBBB  SHOULD  RBFU88  TO 
APPROPRIATE  ONB  MORB 
PENNY  FOR  THE  MX 

Mr.  PROZMIRB.  Mr.  President,  a 
eoupte  of  weAs  ago  thla  body  voted 
not  once,  but  twice  on  funding  the  MX 
iHtarfi—  A  majority  of  Oenaton  like 
our  Heuee  brethren  voted  twice  In 
favor  of  the  funding.  Thoee  votea  pro- 
vided the  approprlatlona  needed  to 
prwhwe  and  d«doy  an  addltlond.  21 
iiir  ««t— n»«  ixinglng  to  42  the 
number  of  MX  miaaltes  depteyed. 
Later  this  year,  thla  body  win  once 
asdn  face  a  vote  on  funding  an  addi- 
tional 48  MX  mlaailea.  That  would 
bring  to  to  the  number  of  MX  missfles 
deployed  by  this  country.  The  MX 
vote  waa  doee  In  the  Senate  and  evm 
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In  tbe  Houie.  At  the  time  of  the 

potted  to  have  mM  thejr  would  eup- 
port  BO  wan  than  the  4S  now  funded. 
Ttafur  would  oppoae  a  voC«  to  fund  ad- 


theSanato  le  tfU  eeheduled  to 
vote  up  or  down  tm  the 
neer  Aitnre  on  eddtttnii 
I  aet  forth  uiy  caae  iMieuUh  for  oi^ 


Aa  the  Haw  York  Ttauea  MOd  in  an 
edttorlal  on  Mardi  U.  a  adatobe  la  no 
aaaet,  even  when  dnaaed  ttp  aa  a  bar- 
gthOim  chip.  la  the  HZ  a  mlrtafeer 
Doea  a  tinife  have  a  loos  aedtf  Are 
8uBO  wteatlaii  haavjrt  TIm  IfZ  haa  to 
till  till  Winat.  nwt  i«ffiM|i4tnrin«T  Tfl^ 
of  money  in  a  lonv  Ubm.  After  an. 
uiiat  do  we  need  in  a  nurtear  weapopT 
Fbat.  and  abova  all.  tt  ahould  be 
atabie.  It  dionid  be  the  kind  of  weapon 
ajratem  that  would  not  triner  a  nude- 


eould 

A 


What  kind  Of 

a 


wait 


tain  to  be  taken  out  by  a  that  atrlke  by 
the  adveraaiy  that  tt  BBHt  be  flrad  on 
warataiK  or  loee  it  Of  eouna^  the 
wanlnc  aaay  be  faiae.  Thia  country 
haa  already  eiperlenced  aome  doae 
ealla.  aome  aerloM  IndkatloiM  that  ad- 
vetaary  miarilea  were. on  their  way. 
fortunately  for  the  fate  of  the  world, 
the  good  Lovd  waawtth  ua.  We 
ered  tbe  wanlnca  iMre  falaa.  tai 
But  the  tkaa  ia  only  a  fa 
The  PTBBldMil  mnat  make  a  awift  ded- 
ikm  on  fUng  or  not  flifnc  the  MX. 
We  wm  haw  to  make  a  tenlbly  awift 
dedalan  beeauae  the  ICK  la  ao  vulnera- 
ble tai  tta  atattanary  BBode.  and  with  tta 

let  of  19  aaibeadi.  the 
;  would  have  to  dedde  wheth- 
er to 'nae  tt  or  kiae  tt." 
I  challenge  any  flenator  who  dh- 
with  thla  aoalyala  to  tdl  me 
I  havutetred  In  rtaarrlbiiig  the  dr- 

onder  wbkitk  the 
would  be  ueed.  Would  the 
watt  untfl  accurate,  hard  target  Soviet 
warh^a* had atrudilfZ baaea in  the 
hope  that  the  hardening  OfTtha  baam 
had  done  the  JoM  That  la  the  forlorn 
the  aeeretary  of  Def eue  waa 
Any  temmarlty  with  the  cU 

riloa  in  i^ilch  the  BCX 
would  reat  tdia  ua  Joat  how  f oriom 
that  hope  of  MX  aorvlval  la. 

Regaidlem  of  who  la  Prealdent  of 
the  United  Statea  irtien  the  ICX  mto- 
aOea  are  deirioyed  and  the  fbat  warn- 
ing of  a  nuclear  attack  haa  convinced  a 
Preaklent  that  we  are  threatened  with 
the  real  thing,  the  Prealdent  would 
aurtfy  have  to  anake  the  painful  "uae 
tt  or  kae  tt"  dedakm  for  the  MX.  The 
Prmldent  could  tdl  hia  aubmarine 
nommandera'  and  bomber  pilota  to 
break  off  their  attack  miaaioD.  fiiut 
once  the  MX  ia  launched,  then  goea 
good  okl  Mother  Berth. 

the  MX  ia  a  flrrt  atrlke 
Preaklent  Reagan.  Secretary 


Weinberger  and  prevloua  top  offldala 
of  our  Oovemmcnt  have  flatly  for- 
-  the  notion  that  we  wouki 
in  a  firat  preemptive  atiika 
the  Soviet  Unkm.  I  believe 
We  mltfit  blunder  into  a  nucle- 
ar war  by  ualiig  taotleal  nudear  weap- 
on that  could  eacalate  awiftly  to  a  full 
acale  nudeai^  eschapge  later  up  ^Im* 
Une.  But  a  bolt  fttan  the  VB.  blue 
dgailMt  the  Soviet  Union  before  any 
aievl^  attack  on  tly  United  Statea? 
No.  Mever.  Tea  I  benave  Prealdent 
i  la  dnoere  in  hIa  denial  that  he 
rer  taittlate  audi  argtilke.  I  be- 
Ueve  no  other  future  Preaidept  wouU 
take  audi  an  action.  So  we  will  not 
atrlke  fbat  wtth  the  MX  That  la  not 
the  problem.  The  proMain  ia  how  the 
Roaalana  win  Ylew  an  MX. 

Put  youiadf  In  the  poaltlan  of  Rua- 
alan  leadera.  They  know  we  have  an 
hw—aii—  and  largdy  invulnerahle  nu- 
dear atrifelng  capaHllty  in  our  quiet 
and  InvMble  aubaaarinea  and  our  awift 
moving  bombera.  They  know  we  keq>  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  our  auboaarine 
fleet  and  our  boaaber  force  at  aea  and 
in  the  air  than  they  do.  They  aleo 
know  that  both  our  aubmarine  fleet 
and  our  bomber  force  ia  far- more 
heavOy  armed  with  nuclear  warheada 
than  their  bombera  and  aubmarinea. 
What  doee  aU  thia  meaiw?  It 
the  Sovleta  know  we  have  a 
nudear  deterrent,  right  now,  today, 
wlttiout  the  MX.  much  of  which  th^ 
cannot  poaaJMy  reach.  And  they  know 
that  we  know  they  reoognlae  the  invul- 
nerabOlty  of  75  percent  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent. 

They  alao  know  we  have  under  de- 
velopment for  the  near  future  a  new 
I>-6.  hard  target  klU  mlarile  which  wm 
have  far  greater  accuracy  and  kfll  ca- 
pacity than  anything  we  have  had 
before.  That  D-6  cin  be  laundied  by 
our  TUdent  aubmarinea. 

Now  if  you  are  a  Ruaaian  military 
leader  mbal  do  you  aak  youiaelf  when 
you  aee  the  United  Statea  puahlng  the 
MX  BBlaBOea  on  top  of  thla  oveipawar- 
ing  new  hard  target  kffl  capacity  from 
Invulnerable  aubmarinear  Dont  you 
aak:  "What  can  the  Americana  uae  the 
MX  for  that  they  cannot  acrompHah 
far  bMire  aurdy  with  a  D-S  mtaaOe 
fired  from  the  anIanarinM  we  cannot 
reaehr  jha  anawer  la  that  the  MX 
ma  only  really  be  Juatlfled  aa  an  addi- 
tion to  the  American  nudear  aiaenal 
aa  a  fliat  atrlke  that  ia  a  preemptive 
atrlke  at  the  Soviet  UBkm  or  aa  a  '^llre 
on  warning"  deatabOiaar. 

So  the  MX  la  Indeed  a  mlatake.  It  ia 
indeed  no  aaaet.  no  mattar  how  It  ia 
di  laaiid  up  aa  a  bargaining  dilp.  It  ia 
dearly  a  deatabOlBlng  weapon  ayatem. 
•nuTRuaalana  wiU  certatady  view  tt  aa  a 
fitat  preemptive  atdke  threat.  They 
win  do  ao  becauae.  aa  they  conalder  the 
American  nudear  aiaenal  that  f acea 
them,  they  aee  an  impreadve  array  of 
largely  invulnerabfo  aubmarine  and 
bomber  mlaallea.  enough,  and  then 
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to  retaliate  with  an  abaidntely 
devaatiting  atrlke  agalnat  any  Ruaaian 
attack  on  the  Ubtted  Statea.  But  now 
b«  a  10  warhead,  land 
,  atatianary  nUadle  that  «n  only 
It  the  current  American  nu- 
-  power  aa  a  fIrat  atrlke. 
The  Ruaalana  may  ba  confidant  that 
thla  la  one  American  nriaaOe  they  can 
aurdy  take  out  with  their  own  pre- 
emptive attack.  In  the  Ught  of  an  thla. 
doea  the  MX  eontzibute  to  the  aacurl- 
ty  of  our  eountry?  Doea  it  aaake  peace 
more  Ufcdy  between  the  aiflMd-to-the- 
teeth  nuclear  anpetiowaiaf  Of  ceuiae 
not  If  the  Ooiwrem  votea  agala  for 
the  MX.  tt  la  votlBg  to  move  a  long 
way  down  the  road  away  from  atabOtty 
and  towacd  the  terrible  proapeet  of  an 
aU  out  nudear  war. 
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QUATBMALAN  DrDIAMB 


Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  Prealdent. 
over  tha  paat  few  yaara.  Quatamala 
haa  hwn  committing  incradlbia  atroc- 
itiea  againat  tta  Indian  popnIaWnn 
Thouaanda  of  .people  have  been  ahot. 
hanged,  or  have  almply  diaappearert, 
■Btlre  vniagea  have  been  deatiofed  tot 
auppoeedly  being  "guerrilla  vlllagea." 

bi  "Witnem  to  Oenodde,"  Thnmaa 
Anderaon  and  Craig  Ndaon,  two  ex- 
porta  on  Lattan  American  polltlea,  uae 
teatlmony  of  refugeea  to  detatt  Gov- 
ernment atrodtka.  Moat  of  the  wit- 
neaaaa  are  Indiana  from  the  Guatema- 
lan Province  of  Huehuetenango. 

Iliey  ten  of  dilldren'a  throato  being 
dlt  and  of  women  betaig  hit  with  ma- 
dietea.  Animate  were  daughtered.  and 
vmagea  ware  burned  to  the  ground  in 
a  futile  aeardi  for  gubrriUa  atvong- 
hokk.  Rivera  and  ■traamaj  aoutoaa  of 
drinking  water  were  poiaoned.  Poreata 
were  deatrayed  with  incendiary  gre- 
nadea  dropped  from  heUcoptera. 

Anderaon  and  Ndaon  interviewed  38 
refugeea.  Together  they  report  hun- 
drada  of  kminga.  One  man  told  of  how 
Guatcaaalan  troopa  hanged  hla  broth- 
er and  hacked  him  to  death  with  a  ma- 
chete. Hundredi  of  refligeea  have  aiml- 
lar  atorlea.  Since  ao  many  kllllnga  oc- 
curred without  wltneaaea,  tt  ia  tanpoad- 
ble  to  aay  how  many  Indiana  died  at 
the  handa  of  ^Govenanent  troopa.  The 
loweat  caaualty  eattanate  for  Huehue- 
tenango Province  alone  la  S,000.  FIrea 
and  bOBBMnp  make  many  bodlea  un- 
traceable. 

Ia  tt  not  ironic  that  Guatemala  haa 
ratified  the  Oenodde  Cmvcntlon 
while  thla  Nation  haa  not?  Why 
ahould  murdereO  and  thuga  at^nd  on 
higher  mdral  grwnd  than  the  greateat 
Nation  in  the  wwld?  We  ahould  be 
able  to  ooruiemn  Guitemala  without 
any  queatlon  about  our  own  commit- 
ment to  human  righta.  Let  ua  leeaen 
the  Quatemalana'  moral  ammunition 
and  ratify  the  Oenodde  Omvoitton 
now. 


timeaiaavery 
Thia  would 


&  »a4-MANDAtrORY  WORKPARE 
REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  PROXBaHE.  Mr.  Preddoit. 
today  I  am  Inlrodudng  W******"" 
which  wffl  requk«  that  aU  heada  of 
houaeholda  in  two-parent  *"«"«— 
work  aa  a  condl^on  of  their  wdfiare 
grant  from  the  Aid  to  PimOiea  with 
Dependent  Children  [AlDCl  Pro- 
gram. ' 

I  have  long  bdieved  that  a  mandato- 
ry work  requirement— often  referred 
to  aa  "workfareVahouUI  exM  aerom 
the  board  in  our  IreUare  progiama  and 
I  introduced  aimlar  legldatiun  IB  1961 
and.. again  In  1083.  I  do  Juat  that 
today. . 

Thla  legislatkn  Is  different.  Mr. 
Preddent.  becahae  thta  kglalatkin 
would  be  for  famillea  with  two  heada 
of  houaeholda.  jln  other 
mother  and  fattier.  Iheee 
have  not  worked  in  the  paat 
by  and  large  that  have  been  applied  to 
single-parent  faiiillea,  and  of  courae  in 
thoee  drcumataniDea  it  meana'that  the 
single  parent  hu  to  leave  a  child— 
often  a  smaU  child— in  order  to  work. 
That  ia  a  morM  deddon  that  aome- 
ione. 

jr  atrlctly  and  only  to 
two-parent  famillea  It  haa  been  tried. 
I  am  happy  to  aay.  in  Weat  Vtagtaia 
with  very  aubataptial  suocem  tar  more 
than  in  any  oth^  State,  and  I  think 
that  experience  n  a  good  baalp.  for  the 
Senate  and  the  CongreM  aa  a  whde 
for  consideratingi  thia  leglalatlon,  I  ear- 
neatly  hope  that  )ae  can  enact  It 

When  I  firat  introduced  thk  legkOa- 
tkm.  Statea  were  prohibited  from  re- 
quiring wc^Ef are  aa  a  condition  of  n^ 
ceiving  an  APDC  grant  except  on  an 
extremely  limited  teat  baaia.  TheOm'' 
nibus  Reconrfllrtton  Act  of  1881  ^knl- 
nated  that  prohibition  by  permitting— 
not  requiring— Slatea  to  adopt  audi  a 
requirement 

Since  that  time  mproriwafifly  half 
of  the  Statee  hate  adopted  aome  form 
of  workfare  retaulrement  but  only 
three  Statea  havf  taken  fuU  advantoge 
of  this  new  authority. 

Drawing  on  thfc  experlenoe  of  thoee 
three  Statea,  i^^  programa  are  now 
being  evaluated.imy  IrgialaUon  would 
limit  the  workfare  requirement  to 
thoee  Statea  Much  have  dected  to 
provide  AFIX7  wvenge  for  **»""«— 
where  both  parento  are  preaent  Statea 
would  retain  th|^  rii^ta.  under  cur- 
rent law,  to  eetaBilah  a  broader  work- 
fare  -  TcquiremeK  tor  thdr  entire 
AFDC  caaeload>  a  tfley  prefer. 

But  I  believe  that  the  prdkninary 
evidence  from  |he  wofkf are  evalua- 
tions now  undeHaay  suggest  that  the 
approach  taken  by  my  Ifigialatkm "  is 
the  most  pragmatic  course  to  f  dUow. 

Why  do  I  suj^rt  a  workfare  re- 
quirement? 

Flrat  becauae  it  can  woik  and  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  ia  proving  it 
right  now.  In  a  nrellminary  evaluation 


of  the  conmupitty  woik  experience 
demonatratloaa  now  underway  in  Weat 
Virginia,  the  Manpower  Demionstra- 
tlon  Beaearch  Corp.  found  that  4 
montha  into  the  program.  40  pooent 
of  the  State'a  8,000  fathera  recdving 
wdfare  were  participating.  And  baaed 
upon  that  experlenoe,  the  manpower 
report  condudea  that  a  TO-  to  85-per- 
oent  partldpatlon  rate  ia  a  realistic 


of  the  tremendous  dlfflcid- 
tlea  In  placing  dngle  parenta,  the 
State'a  demonatratlon  project  only 
succeeded  In  providing  work  experi- 
ence for  10  percent  of  the  mothers  re- 
ceiving wdfire  aaaiatance. 

To  understand  juat  how  aucoeaaful 
the  Weat  IHrginla  experience  haa 
been.  MT.  Prealdent  you  only  have  to 
look  at  the  eaperienoe  in  California 
when  Ronald  Reagan  waa  Governor. 
In  the  moat  attcceadul  year  of  their 
program,  they  achieved  only  a  8-per- 
cent participation  rate.  The  Statea 
have  dearty  devekved  a  great  deal 
more  experience  wtth  work  «(perlenoe 
programa  in  the  laat  decade  and  we 
ahould  begin  where  they  have  bem 
moat  aucoeaaful — with  two^iiarent 
APDC-U  fami|l«a. 

And  irtiat  type  of  Jobe  are  they  pro- 
vided? 

The  iaanpower  rqDort  notea  that  a 
group  of  men  see  working  on  weather- 
iaation  crews  for  a  community  action 
agency,  another  group  la  asrignwrt  to  a 
dty  public  worlB  department  ethers 
are  aaslatlng  in  the  prqiaratlon  and 
aervtng  of  good  to  aenlor  dtiaena  and 
atitt  others  are  working  in  aofnewhat 
hl^iar  aUned  oonatrocti<m  joba.  Clear- 
ly, theae  are  not-"make-w<»lE'v  joba. 

Second,  tt  haa  been  my  experience 
(hat  moat  Americans  genulady  want 
to;wDrk.  I  do  not  bdleve  that  the  woi* 
ethic.ia  dead  aa  aome  have  aUeged.  But 
I  alao  do  not  believe  that  our  welfare 
programa  ahould  undermine  the  watk 
ethledther. 

Work  experience  programs  allow  In- 
dlvlduala  to  maintain  their  dignity, 
inaure  that  thoee  with  woik  experi- 
ence wm  not  loae  thdr  commitment  to 
hard  work  and  may  help  to  provide 
thoee  #lth  little  experience  an  opDot- 
tunlty  to  leam  good  woiic  habits. 
Ideally.  aU  joba  would  provide  uaeful 
trahiint'  for  aubaequent  onployment 
and  by  targeting  our  initial  eCf orte  on 
the  more  manageable  two-parent 
APDC^fkmniea  we  win  be  In  a  better 
poaltlan  to  enaure  that  but  even  tai 
caaea  where  tha.  job  did  not  provide  di- 
rectly trapaferaUe  aUUs.  the  manpow- 
er^r^Nut  makea  tt  dear  that  there  was 
a  higher  aenae  of  peracmal  weU-bdng 
that  came  from  earning  a  chedc 

Third,  the  manpower  report  showa^a 
hiflh  {legree  of  dlent  satlafacWon  with 
the  tnoric  requiremoit  Eighty  perooit 
of  the  partidpante  thou^t  that  the 
wrak  requirement  waa  dther  "satisfac- 
tmy"  ex  "yety  aatiafactory"  and  most 
believed   that   their   Jobs   were   not 


make-work  but  provided  a  valuable 
contribution  to  their  employer  or  the 
community. 

And  thdr  aupervisors  wen  Just  as 
happy.  The  manpower  report  notes 
that 

Man  than  baU  of  the  nipcrvlw—  rated 
the  parUripenit  as  dolne  tbe  nme  aiiiount, 
and  over  »  percent  volunteered  tbat  par- 
tldpanta  did  more  work  than  a  new  employ- 
ee. 

Pourth.  with  budget  defidta  atreteh- 
inf  out  In  the  years  ahead  f or  aa  far  aa 
the  aye  can  aee.  it  ia  crudal  that  we 
maintain  public  confidence  in  the 
aaf ety  net  that  aaaiata  our  leaat  fortu- 
nate dtiaena.  That  aafety  net  ia  vital 
and  I  aupport  it 

Moat  Americana  who  worii  hard  to 
provide  for  thdr  own  fiwfl*—  do  not 
begrudge  asslstanre  to  their  fdlow 
dtiaena  In  their  time  of  need.  But 
what  Americana  cannot  understand  is 
why  tt  ia  unfair  to  aak  aWebodied  Indl- 
viifaali  to  work  in  exchange  fbr  the  aa- 
aiatance whldi  we  provide  thdr  faml- 
lieaL  I  bdleve  tt  is  a  fair  request  and 
one  whldi  wiU  hdp  inaure  that  our 
wdftre  mograma  regain  and  maintain 
the  public  omfidence  easentlal  to  their 
survivaL 


My  proposal  arould  buOd  upon  the 
community  work  experience  pwigrama 
that  Congreaa  approved  In  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconriliatkm  Act  of  1901 
and.  in  particular,  upon  the  aueoaaafnl 
experience  of  Weat  Virginia. 

Recognising  the  dICtlculty  In  Imple- 
menting a  fuU-fledged  wmkfare  re- 
quiremoit  for  both  aintfeparent  and 
two-parent  famillea.  my  propoaal 
would  require  that  Statea  ImpiMnnnt  a 
work  requirement  for  two-parent  faoiii- 
Uea  tai  thoee  Statea  whkdi  participate 
in  the  APDC-U  program. 

The  Weat  Virginia  experience  dearly 
demonstrates  that  the  heada  of  houae- 
holdi  in  theee  caaea  are  often  eader  to 
place.  Bere'a  whr  Many.tethera  have 
ivior  attachmwit  to  the  labor  force. 
The  number  of  APTX^U  redpiente  li 
far  amaUo'  and.  therefore,  more  man- 
ageable tor  the  Statea  to  devdop  thie 
neceaaary  ataff  commitment  and  ex- 
pertiae  eaaentlal  for  successful  place- 
ment And.  flnaUy,  tt  ddeatepf  the 
very  difficult  queatlana  peaed  by  the 
aohool  calendar  tar  alngie  parenta  at- 
tempting to  maintain  a  job. 

It  Is  important  to  kcQ)  in  mind  that 
theee  job  plaeementa  would,  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  aaf  qguarda  and  i»o- 
tectiona  now  containpd  in  aeeUon 
400(a)  of  the  Sodal^Security  Act 

Progmma  muat  meet  appropriate 
Iwalth  and  aaf  ety  atandarda. 

PrograuM  cannot  be  uaed  to  dlaplace 
current  workers. 

Snronmecit  in  a  training  program 
that  wHl  improve  the  redplent'a 
fh«;»i«%—  of  fitture  employment  la  an 
acqa>table  altonattve  to  tiie  commu- 
nity woric  aaaignmenta. 
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fWlan  of  the  hMMl  of  hoimlMdd  to 
vrntVU^tJOt  would  not  dtaiiiurt^  the 
fknOy^  gnnt  but  tlie  haad  of  hion- 
hold  would  bo  osdoded  tram  Um  eol- 
eulatta  to  detatmiDe  tho  ite  of  tbe 
tmnSit*  mnt  This  creotM  a  rsal  tl- 
nandal  inoenttfo  to  putldpote  vHh- 
oat  OBlhMjr  pnnhhtng  tlio  younc  etall- 
dran  ki  the  temOy  who  need  the  t 


fUhm  to 

■MOfta-bifH*  ttM  flnt  dv  of  tba  flnt 

dv  owitar  begtanliw  efUr  tlw  doM  of  ttM 

that  mutarnalan  oC  ttM  atttU 

that  baikiB  ftfUr  Om  dirt*  of  Um 

otthiiAeL 


In  ahoft.  the  law  proteete  AFDC  re- 
ran esidoitottai  In  tenm  of 
boon,  and  eoadttifine  of  em- 
ployment  and  I  bdlave  thaae  pvolec- 
tloiM  should  be  maintained. 
Mr.  Pieridant.  aa  I  have  pointed  oat. 


ROTrmfE  MORlflNO  BOSnnDBS 

The  FRBBIDIMO  OWICSR.  UBdo* 
the  prevloua  order,  thno  wfll  now  be  a 
period  for  the  tramartlnn  of  routine 
momtaic  buainem  for  net  to  extend 
begrood  the  hour  of  1  pjn.  with  itate- 
menti  therein  limited  to  5  minutea. 


net  but  muit  alw 
with  a  eaue  of  di«- 
nlty.  reinforoe  the  work  ethic  and 
more  dearly  inteirate  redplenti  Into 
the  Ufa  of  their  communttlea.  And 
they  mnet  retain  the  eopfldenee  of  the 
pubiie.^ 

^^u0  ^^PQSBBiro  pVOpOSftl  NpTOQOKl  ft 

aoild  itep  in  thli  dtreetloo  by  buOdinc 
upon  the  eMpertenee  we  have  gained 
tram  the  Weat  Virginia  demonetratkm 
projeet. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  aA  unanlmouo  con- 
aHit  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  re- 
printed in  the  RKon. 

There  being  no  objeetlao,  the  bm 
waa  onkred  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBffnni_  aaioDowK 

B.9H 


Mr.  1H0RMOMD.  Mr.  Prerident,  I 
aak  unantanooa  oooaent  that  the 
Henafe  go  into  executive  ■wrion  to 
"""■'I**'  the  nomtoatlon  of  Beryl 
flkvlnkiel.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ooun- 

Mr.  BTBD.  Mr.  Prealdent.  reaerflng 
the  ri^t  to  object.  I  will  not  objeet  I 
take  pkiaeiire  ki  itatkig  that  thli  nom- 
ination haa  been  cleared  OD  Oiia  aide  of 
the  alale.  Mr.  Paozioas  wiohea  to 
meak  on  it.  and  Mr.  Panrmw  ie  hera 
if  there  ia  no  objection  to  proceeding 
atthtottane. 

Hie  FRSBIDINO  O^nCXR.  Ia 
there  objectkm? 

lliare  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  th*  nynalillwatifin  of  ex- 
ecutive buaineea. 


6r  A*  StumH  end  Homm  cf 
9i  mt    VfMii,  SUUm  ttf 
tm  Cmmwm  mtmhlti,  Tbet  U) 
MfRbXS)  of  tlM  Sodal  SMarttjr  Act 


KxauuTiva  OFWcii  op 

FRCBIDENT 


"(■)  ttaat  the 
inph  (IXA) 


out  "and"  at  tlw  flBd  of 
(CX 
oat  tlM  period  at  tba  and  of 
a»  and  taiaactiM  In  lieu 


tbefol- 
In  para- 


■OMnuxKHi  or 
AioHmaor 


to  a 
In 


WATMB  anunoL  to  i 


The  FRUBIUINO  OFPlCKU.  Tlie 
nomination  wm  be  atated. 

The  amiatont  legtdattve  clerk  read 
the  nomlnatloti  of  Beryl  Wayne  Spain- 
kd.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Oouncfl  ofBeonomlc  Adfiaera. 


with 
(b) 
edbr 
iaIkmlBc 
aU  to 


IMtaMDofaadiAetlii 
thsHrati 
-Ifal 
of 
with  aeettaa  4«r.  aoeh 


far.  at  a 


wttb  thto 


MTfbXlXAX*. 

flK.  X  (a)  BBeapt  aa  ptoflded  tai 
tloB  (b).  tba  amiwibnann  aade  «v  the  flnt 
t  of  thia  Act  aban  be  effaettva  with  re- 
to  pay  wda  andar  part  A  e<  tale  IV 
of  the  aaeiai  Baeeitty  Act  for  ealmdar  onar- 
ten  bastaanlnc  aiora  than  lie  daya  aflar  the 
date  of  the  anMaaa*  of  thta  Act 

(b>  In  the  «aae  of  a  State  piiai  approved 
andar  part  A  of  ttUe  IV  Of  the  Sodal  aeeorl- 
tr  Art  vhkh  thaSacntaiT  of  Health  and 


for  the  plan  to  iMrt  the 
tapoeed  by  the 

tar  the  flnt  eectton  of 
thlB  Act.  the  State  plan  ahall  not  be  naaid- 
ed  aa  tOfltaa  to  eoaapiy  with  the  raqolm 
aaaala  of  aoeh  part  aoMy  on  the  baala  o|  Ita 


Mr.  PROZMIRB.  Mr.  Prerident.  Mr. 
Hprinkel  haa  been  nnminat<Ml  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  OouneQ  of  Soooomlc 
Advleeta.  That  nominatfam  came 
before  the  Senate  w»"""g  Gommlt- 
tee.  I  happen  to  be  the  tanking 
member  of  that  Banking  Oomidlttee.  I 
would  like  to  apeak  on  thia  nomination 
tot  a  flew  mlnutee  becauae  I  think  It  li 
a  very  Important  deeiaion  by  the  Preal- 
dent. The  Preaident  waa  viewed  at  one 
time  aa  being  hoatUe  to  having  any 
OouncO  of  Bconomlc  Advlmn.  and 
there  waa  aome  quertlon  aa  to  whether 
it  would  epntlnue.  The  Preaklent  haa 
made  the  right  dedaioA  I  think  in  de- 
ciding to  continue  with  it. 

Mr.  Preaident.  on  Aprfl  1  at  hla  oon- 
tlnnatkm  hearing  bet ora  the  Senate 
Banking  Conunlttee.  Beryl  Sprlnkel 
who  haa  been  nominated  by  PreakMit 
Reagan  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Oounefl 
of  Economic  Adviaera.  declared  that 
the  leeord  atrlng  of  maaaive  defldta 


that  the  country  haa  endured  in  the 
paat  t  yeara  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  remarkable  economic  re- 
covery the  oountry  enjoyed  in  1964— 
the  bert  real  growth  of  the  eeonomy 
ainoe  IMl.  By  aaying  that  that  defkdt 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  recovery.  I 
think  Mr.  flkirtnkel  ia  wrong— rldlcu- 
louily,  and  langhahly  wrong. 

Mr.  Preaklent.  Beryl  ftitrinkd  ia 
probably  the  beat  we  can  expect  tram 
thia  admlniatratlon  aa  Chairman  of 
the  CouncQ  of  ■oonomle  Adviaera.  The 
Preeldept  haa  kept  the  offlee  vaoant 
for  •  long  montha.  Be  haa  not  replaced 
any  of  the  retiring  membera  of  the 
threo^nan  OoundL  Thia  ia  the  flrat 
time  In  the  M-year  hlatory  of  thia  in- 
atttutlan  that  a  PraaMent  haa  allowed 
it  to  aink  into  a  coma.  Praewrving  thia 
taiatltutlon  ia  erttleal  for  aound  eco- 
nomic policy  in  the  future.  So  this  ia 
no  time  to  threaten  the  continuation 
of  the  Oounefl  by  queatlonlng  any  ap- 
pointee the  Preaident  might  make. 
And  in  OMny  reapecta  Berji  Sprlnkd  la 
qualified  Hfe  la  a  reapeeted  eeonomlat 
He  haa  had  a  long  and  highy  aueeam 
ful  experience  aa  the  vice  preaident 
and  prindpal  economist  of  the  SaiTls 
Bank,  a  large  and  aucceasful  Chicago 
institution. 

But  Mr.  Sprinkel  has  always  had  an 
ohsnasion  about  monetary  policy— I 
mean  an  obaession.  Mr.  Sprjikel.  as  I 
Bay.  la  a  good  man.  I  do  net  mean  to 
demean  him  in  any  way.  But  he  re- 
minds me  of  a  mechanical  toy  that 
you  wind  up,  and  no  matter  what 
questions  you  ask.  you  get  the  same 
answer.  Tou  can  ask  him  what  effect  a 
tax  increase  or  a  tax  cut  would  have 
on  the  economy.  None.  Monetary 
ptdkgr  ia  all  that  counta.  Adc  him  what 
eft eeta  an  inereaae  in  apending  haa.  or 
a  decreaae  in  apendlng  haa.  and  he  win 
aay  only  monetary  policy  haa  any 
effect  For  him  the  economic  world 
always  haa  and  I  am  sura  always  wiU 
revolve  around  the  rate  of  the  creation 
of  money  by  our  central  bank— the 
Federal  Reeerve  Board. 

I  do  not  mean,  as  I  say.  to  demean 
Mr.  Sprlnkel.  or  a  number  of  econo- 
mists irtM  Shan  his  view.  He  has  some 
imprasstve  ownpany  in  that  view,  al- 
though it  doea  repreeent  a  distinct  mi- 
nority of  the  eeannmiB  profession.  He 
is  also,  unlike  some  of  his  most  illustri- 
ous predecessors,  a  faithful,  down-the- 
llne.  all-out.  unqueatfoning  supporter 
of  President  Reagan  and  Reaganom- 
iea.  no  matter  how  Uf  out  or  out  of 
touch  or  unrealistle  the  President's 
economic  policies  may  be. 

And  that  brings  me  bade  to  my 
ahoek  and  dismay  to  hear  this  new 
Chairman  of  the  Oounefl  on  Boonomic 
Advisers  teU  the  Senate  that  the  Fed- 
eral deficits  not  only  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  remarkable  expansion  of 
the  economy  in  1984.  but  that  the 
economy  enjoyed  the  best  year  for 
real  economic  growth  for  S3  years,  and 


get  thlK  "In  sptte  of  the  defletts." 
Why  is  that  sum  a  ridiculoua  atate- 
ment?  It  is.  And  hera  is  why:  Mr. 
President,  there  U  alis<dutely  no  way 
that  very  large  ^Federal  defldts  can 
avoid  stimulating  economic  aettvtty 
and  the  larger  the  deficit,  the  latger 
the  stimulation.  I  Consider:  What  are 
the  ingredlenta  m  a  deficit?  There  are 
two.  First,  a  cut  p  taxee.  dadiee  reve- 
nuea.  leavee  more  money  in  the  handa 
of  taxpayers.  Taxpayers— on  the  bads 
of  years  of  expenence  with  tai  outs 
normally  spend  IjO  percent  or  more  of 
their  new  increase  in  Ineome.  They 
aave  and  invest  toe  rest 

Whether  they  dtve  or  invest  in  the 
economy,  that  ia.|  or  spend,  the  econo- 
my is  stimulated.!  The  massive  Reagan 
tax  cuts  of  A981  ihat  took  effect  with 
increasing  f <»oe  |  in  19«2.  19M, 
1984  began  thia  L 

The  eecond  ini^edient  of  defldts  is 
increaaed  Federm  wpuxMat  JUaA,  of 
course,  overall  Federal  apwidlng  dfal 
inereaae  ahandy  ^vo*  the  past  4  years. 
The  results  were!  all-time  rooord  defl- 
dts of  enomousi  dae:  $109'WUIen  In 
1982.  $195  bflUonlin  1988.  and  ttft  bQ- 
Uon  in  1984.  The  latest  estimate  is 
$213  bUlkm  for  QUs  year.  Theae  defl- 
dts culminated  tk  a  vigoroua  recovery 
in  1983  and  the  best  economic  growth 
year  dnoe  1981  M  1984.  Bajl  Spdnkd 
calls  that  not  simnly  a  ooinddenoe,  but 
dalms  that  the  1$84  reoovery  oeoured 
deeirtte  Uioee  ImBtense  defldt«. 

Now.  Mr.  ftesklent»  consider  our  his- 
torical eiqiarlenw.  When  did  thia 
oountry  ei^oy  tl|e  moat 
nomk  growth  inilts  hMoryf 
in  1943  and  19tt.  rThooe  of  oourse  were 
the  war  years  of 'Worid  war  IL  There 
was  no  tax  cut  m  thooe  yean.  But  we 
had  far  and  away  our  bineit  Intieaaw 
in  spending  and  lae  had  drilelts  that, 
while  they  were  ^nnaller  than  today's 
defidts  in  abeohlte  terma,  were  three 
or  four  timee  lariv  in  rdatton  to  the 
Nation's  then  mm  national  product 
What  happened  (io  the  economy  under 
the  impact  of  tUoae  stupendoua  defl- 
dts? Answer  thes  tn^nnnmy  took  off  as 
it  never  had  before  and 
since.  Unemplosa^ent  that  had  < 
ently  been  around  14  percent  to  17 
percent  for  yegn  throughout  the 
1930'a.  dropped  to  an  astonMiIng  3 
percent  Personai  income  loomed  right 
up  through  the  staatosptiere. 

Mr.  Presklent,  Ithe  stimulja  of  the 
wcofMwny  by  hude  Federal  defldts  is 
more  than  a  ma^er  of  historic  experi- 
ence, it  Is  a  matt^  of  simple  oommon- 
If  the  Federal  GovetnmeBt  tai- 
;  taxaa  the  eoonomy  slows  down. 
Why?  Because  tiie  tncreaaed  taxee 
take  spending  and  investing  capability 
out  of  the  hands  of  millions  of  taxpay- 
era.  If  the  FsMal  Oovemment  euta 
taxm  as  it  dfcl  U  1981.  the  law-term 
effect  is  to  increase  economic  activity. 
Why?  Becauae  flbe  Oovemment  ex- 
tracts spending  power  out  of  the 
of  mniioni  of  taxpayers.  Simi- 


larly, if  the  Oovemment  mends  bfl- 
Uona  on  public  works  or  military  weap- 
ons or  any  other  kind  of  project  that 
puts  —nitoM  to  work  and  puts  money 
In  thdr  pockets,  those  workers  wiU 
9cnd  or  Invest  that  money  and  the 
economy  will  grow. 

So.  Mr.  Preaklent,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Oounefl  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers—the  offldal  Iqfal  chief  economic 
advlaer  to  the  Resident— is  demon- 
strably and  dearly  wrong  on  the  criti- 
cal issue  of  the  effect  of  the  Federal 
deficit  on  economic  growth. 

Now.  let  me  make  it  dear  that  this 
Senator  views  the  Immense  Federal 
defldts  as  the  most  serious,  eeoomnic 
danger  to  our  country.  With  their 
preaent  slae.  thoae  defldts  will  impose 
a  virtual  perpetual  burden  on  the 
AmaAoah  people  as  they  sweU  the  na- 
tlooal  ddA  and  shove  the  burden  of 
servloe  on  that  dd>t  thiou^  the  strat- 
osphere. They  wlU  raise  interest  rates 
far  above  the  levd  home  buyen.  auto 
buyen  and  smaH  budneasm  can 
afford.  They  will  continue  to  keep  the 
dollar  Moated.  As  a  residt,  our  export- 
eta  win  be  lem  and  le«  competitive. 
Our  tanporten  win  loee  much  of  our 
domeatic  market  to  cheap  foreign  im- 
porta. 

We  must  bring  the  def  idt  under  oon- 
troL  But  we  must  do  so  with  our  eyea 
wide  open.  Cutting  the  defidt  wiU  slow 
^fftuntmnti*  growth.  It  may  puah  the 
economy  Into  deep  recesdon  for  sever- 
al years.  For  thto  reason  it  wiU  take 
courage  and  persistence  that  wm  be 
very  hard  for  this  democracy  to  sus- 
tain. How  do  we  sustain  it?  We  need  a 
dialrman  of  the  Oounefl  of  Eeonomir. 
Advisers  and  a  President  who  teoog- 
nlae  the  long,  ro^y  road  reducing  the 
defidt  wm  require  and  are  willing  to 
provide  the  Itadgrshlp  that  such  a 
prospect  requires.  Ndther  Preddent 
Reagan  nor  Beryl  ^ininkd  measures 
up  to  this  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  wm  not  oppose  Mr. 
f^wlnkel  becauae  we  need  to  preeerve 
the  Ooundl  of  Boonomic  Adviser.  As  I 
say,  I  dtaagree  with  him.  but  I  certain- 
ly reapeet  htm.  Therefore.  I  wm  not 
aak  ffor  a  rolleall  and  wm  not  oppoae 
hla  nomination. 

Me.  PresMsti^  I  yldd  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRBBIDING  OIVICKK.  The 
derk  wffl  call  the  ton. 

The  aaristant  legislative  detk  pro- 
ceeded to  eaU  the  rOlL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
aik  unaniBous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FftSBIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohjeetlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Ur.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
bdieve  the  Senator  from  Wlscondn 
haa  ftnlslMid  speaking  and  the  confir- 
mation Is  ready  to  be  acted  on. 

ThePRBSIDINO  OFFICEK.  VTlth- 
out  Objection,  the  nomination  la  con- 
sidered and  amfirmed. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  ttie  vote. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I'moye  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motkm  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pred- 
dmt  be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  Its  consent  to  thia 
nomination. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFflCER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  ia  ao  ordered. 


LBOISLATTVB  SESSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimoua  codaent  that  the 
Seimte  go  bade  Into  ifi«i«Mvie  scsrion. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ISRAEL  IS  IN  PERIL 

Mr.  INOUTE.  Mr.  President.  Israd 
iainperlL 

Economic  and  flnanrial  foroea 
threaten  to  do  what  hoatlle  neighbora. 
with  their  combined  military  might 
have  been  unable  to  adileve  in  three 
wais  and  37  yean  of  unremitting 
aimed  antipathy  toward  the  Jewiah 
national  homdand.  Israd  stands  today 
militarily  strong  and  confident  in  her 
abiUty  to  defeat  her  adversades  on  the 
fidd  of  combat,  but  fearful  and  con- 
cerned that  economic  weaknrm  and 
the  almost  Insuiuountable  difficulty 
of  confronting  a  cnmplfx  atiay  of  fi- 
nancial prohlema  may  fundamentally 
alter  the  diazaeter  of  Govetnment 
and  society  in  Israd. 

M^.  President,  we  must  addrem  the 
oontradletlon  that  ISrad;- in  ordCT  to 
avdd  deatructlon  by  more  mmierous 
and  betto^  equipped  adversariea,  has 
been  f oroed  to  spend  Itsdf  dose  to 
rukk  We  must  act— in  our  own  inter- 
est—to onsore  that  ddit  do«  not 
become  the  wdtfit  irtildi  crushes  free- 
dom snd  democracy  In  IsraeL 

I  do  not  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  continued  frristmrf  of  the  state  of 
Israd  iB  in  danger.  Israd  Is  a  heavily 
Indebted— but  not  an  Impovetished— 
countiy.  Israd  has  a  strong  industrial 
and  adentlfle  base  whldi  haa  enabled 
Isradi  manufaetured  and  agileultural 
products  to  compete  on  the  world 
market  It  has  the  physical  plant  and 
the  inteUectual  capital  to  regain  con- 
trol of  its  economy. 

Only  recently,  however,  under  the 
national  unity  government,  has  land 
had  the  pdUtkal  wm  and  dedatvenem 
of  leadenhlp  to  deal  with  economic 
proUeina  of  sudi  magnitude,  We  wd- 
oome  that  diange,  and  we  support  the 
measures  bdng  taken  by  the  new  Oov- 
emment to  tiifht  the  upaet  economy. 
Becauae  of  theae  measures,  because  of 
the  political  courage  exhibited  by 
Prime  Minister  Perm  and  his  Cabinet, 
it  is  proper  to  regard  ISrad  today  as  a 
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oountry  vhldi  li  dotaat  what  Is  re- 
qulrad  to  rMtore  growth  and  itabiUty 
to  its  eeoDOBiy.  It  li  a  hl^ily  devel- 
oped eeonoiaiy  whMi  has  sustained 
high  levds  of  grovth  In  the  put  and 
is  now  lotaic  throtti)!  a  diftlew  period 
of  adluatment.  The  ttmea  are  stffl 
hard,  however,  and  the  people  of 
iBSd  conttane  to  stmgtfe. 

Mr.  PreMsot.  In  sobm  respects,  the 
iid  Oover—aent  of 
bjr  an  ecionoMil 
threoteninc  t*  the  fitele  of  Ivadl  so- 
detj.  to  the  ptiasiialluu  of  dsasoera- 
ey.  as  aUr  war  or  oonUfct  <tf  the  post 
Today  lanA  owes  -to  f oielin  govern- 
ments and  taHtttutioM  nearly  $M  bO- 
Mon.  an  anountwhiA  is nwBty  eqpal 
to  its  aunnal  CHIP  and  to*flTt  percent 
of  IsraOl'e  annual  eiport  ^— f'g-  b- 
raers  foreign  debt  ssrvloe  today  is 
atanost  M  wmoB  per  year  aboirt  $1  btt- 
Hon  of  that  goes  tOLsenrloe  its  debt  to 
the  TJA.  Oovemment.  ahnost  aD  of 
uliieh  was  coptiacted  fOIr  arms  pur^ 
chases.  Dsbt  service  now  consoines 
over  40  percent  of  the  entire  Isra'^ll 
Oovemment  Imdget  and  has  brouoht 
liard  cuifeucy  iiasivus  to  a  perUoualy 
low  leveL  In  point  o<  teet.  If  the 
danger  of  a  rapid  withdrawal  of  shovt- 
teim  deposits  Is  taksn  Into  cooslder- 
atioo.  iBad  has  net  negative  reserves. 

m  fiseal  year  INS.  larasl  wfll  repay 
to  the  Uhtted  Statas  IIM  mUUon  In- 
prindpal  and  11.018  mflllon  in  inter- 
est. Over  the  nsKt  several  years,  these 
amounts  wfll  Inereaae.  readiing  a  peak 
of  $1440  sBillian  ii^  prindpal  and  in- 
terest in  1001.  If  the  repayment  sched- 
ule on  laraeU  debt  to  the  United 
States  is  not  diangadk  by  the  year 
SOW.  Israel  wffl  have  paid  $aM07  mfl- 
Uon  hi  pilndpal  and  interest  to  the 
United  State*. 

It  Buist  be  nmliBslBiiil.  Ifr.  Presi- 
dent, thai  most  of  this  debt  Is  in  the 
fom  of  foreign  military  salaa^redit»- 
debt  Isnid  taienned  for  mOttary  hoid- 
ware  wbkii  k  in  the  front  Uno  of  de- 
fense of  American  Interests  in  the 
lOddle  SmL  The  burden  of  debt,  and 
its  impact  on  teadi  aeo^ty  end  sta- 
bility camiot-«nd  should  noi-be  held 
smorate  tran  the  very  interests  the 
ms  cfedits  were  intended  to  serve.  I 
need  not  remind  my  ofdHeagucs  that 
those  interests  were— f orcaost— Amer- 
icMi  interests 

AiMltlnnal  amounts  of  course,  are 
owed  to  other  governments,  intemor 
tlonal  flnandal  iutitutlons.  and  pri- 
vate institutions.  In  sum.  as  has  often 
been  noted.  Israel's  per  capita  debt  Is 
the  hitfMst  Inthe  wortd. 

The  rather  daunting  pro«eet  of  re- 
paying this  debt  Is  compounded  by  the 
recognition  that  the  external  factors 
irtikh  caused  Israel  to  go  so  far  into ' 
debt  have  not  changed.  In  the  past  10 
years,  three  severe  blows  have  been 
ddivered  to  the  Israeli  economy.  Fbst. 
the  cost  Qi  petroleum  sharply  In- 
creased  foUowtaig  the  return  of  the 
Sinai  and  its  ofl  to  Bgypt  under  the 


terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1970. 
The  cost  of  energy  imports  have  in- 
croMed  from  $100  minion  in  1073  to 
$1.5  billion  In  1804.  

Seoond.  defense  spending  has  grown 
from  $1 J  billkm  annually  In  19TS  to  $6 
button  today.  To  maintain  its  own  de- 
terrent  and  defOnse  capability  in  the 
fioe  of  an  enoraious  Arab  bufldup.  fl- 
iwnced  both  by  petrodollars  and  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Urad  was  forced  to 
increase  its  defense  espsnditures  four- 
fold. lUs  increase  could  not  Iw  met 
with  current  revenues;  Israd  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  to  Uve. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  note  that  the 
XJA  Oovemment  has  not  been  un- 
aware of  this  oost  to  IsraeL  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reagan  administration, 
in  1881.  at  an  Approprlatloas  Oommit- 
tee  hearing,  ths  Uhder  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Awktanre.  Mr. 
James  Budder.  «•>  asked  what 
impact  ttt*  ivo^ilon  of  MlvBBoed  mili- 
tary equipment,  such  as  eniwoMied  P- 
IS's  or  AWACS.  to  Arab  countries 
would  have  on  Isra^  His  response 
was.  "We  bdieve  that  that  additional 
threat  can  be  met  through  the  pur^ 
chase  of  additional  F-15's  or  F-18's  or 
other  mixes  that  the  Israeli  military 
may  believe  to  be  necessary  or  desirm- 
ble." 

As  I  noted  at  the  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  impllffatlons  of  this  pOttcy 
were  ominous.  In  effect,  the  pdilcy  of 
ruiyonding  to  Arab  requests  for  tai- 
rrwisfngly  more  costly  and  more  so- 
phisticated arms  was  pursued  in  a  way 
•which  ensured  that  Israel  would  fUl 
further  and  further  Into  debt  I  put  it 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
time,  gnd  I  put  it  to  the  Senate  now. 
that  sodi  apfdicy  knowingly  engaged 
IsilPtel  in  a  war  of  economic  attrition 
which  it  could  not  poasiUy  win.  The 
Arab  countries,  with  their  enormous 
oa  wealth  could  afford  the  beat;  Israel, 
already  Indebted,  could  not  afford  to 
keep  up. 

I  would  ask  all  who  question  the 
origin  of  Israel's  economic  plight  to 
look  at  the  record-at  our  record.  Mr. 
President  In  our  hearing,  the  U&der 
Secretary  of  State  freely  admitted  and 
openly  reoognlMd  that  First  UJB. 
arms  sales  to  Arab  oountrtap  increased 
the  threat  to  Israel,  and  ssoond.  that 
Israel  wbuld  have  to  purchase  addi- 
tional aims— very  expensive  arms.  F- 
15  and  F-10  aireraft-to  offlMt  that 
threat  Left  unsaid,  of  course,  was  that 
Israel  wbuld  have  to  go  further  into 
debt  to  flnanoe  thoee  purehasss.  In  a 
w«r  of  economic  attrition,  it  would  iM 
Israel  who  would  take  heavy  casual- 


Mr.  President  it  is  not  by  mere  coln- 
ddenoe  that  Israel  finds  herssif  today 
■pending  nearly  one-half  of  the  Oov- 
emment budget  on  debt  servicing  and 
that  she  Is  confronted  today  by  Arab 
fOToes  which  have  tacreassd  theb- 
arms  spending  by  700  percent  since 
1973.  It  Is  not  by  mere  coincidence 


that  Israel  hag  become  Indebted  while 
the  four  largest  importen  of  arms  in 
the  wOTid  are  all  Arab  countries; 
Libya.  Syria.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iraq. 

This.  Mr.  President  ia  the  most 
severe  of  the  blows  which  have  been 
dealt  to  the  Isra^  economy  over  the 
past  10  years.  OraduaUy,  incremental- 
ly, of  necessity,  load  has  moftgaged 
control  over  her  eeonomy  to  her  credl- 
tors,  the  largest  of  whom  Is  the  United 
Statea,  The  accumulated  debt  arising 
fMm  the  necessity  of  matching  arms 
purchases  of  her  adversaries,  has  di- 
minished the  national  sovereignty 
Israel  has  f ou^t  so  courageously  to 
defend.  The  structure  of  the  debt- 
large  amounts  of  principal  to  be 
repaid,  at  high  interest  rates,  for  a 
protracted  perlod-^mdermines  the 
Ooverpment's  ability  to  deal  with  the 
current  .crisis. 

•  Hie  Oovemment  of  Israel  Is  acting 
to  correct  the  Imbalanises  in  the  ecmo- 
my.  The  people  of  Israel  are  making 
further  sacrlfleert  to  reduce  their  eco- 
nomic vulnerability. 

A  fireeUe  has  been  put  In  effect  on  all 
putaUe  lector  employment  The  Israeli 
Minister  of  Flnanoe  has  told  the 
Senate  that  15.000  public  employees 
wffl  loee  thdr  jobs  because  of  budget 
cuts. 

Inflation  has  been  reduced  through 
the  imposition  of  a  wag*  and  price 
freeae.  To  achieve  this  end.  Israelis 
have  cut  worker  compensation  by  . 
nearly  90  percent  Together  with  the  " 
impact  of  minldevaluatlons.  real  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  cut  by  40  per- 
cent over  the  past  6  months, 

The  Israeli  Cabinet  has  spprovod  a 
new  series  of  taxas  which  it  hopes  wffl 
reduce  pfessures  on  foreign  exchange 
reeerves  and  enhance  revenues.  Knes- 
set apiwoval  is  b^eved  to  be  immi- 
nent 

The  Cabinet  Is  also  working  on  a 
new  law  that  would  enable  the  Bank 
of  Israel  to  pursue  a  more  independent 
and  more  restrictive  monetary  policy. 

Oovemment  ^nmding  has  been 
sharply  reduced,  with  subsldieB  alme 
to  be  cut  by  $1.2  billion  by  the  end  of 
ApriL  Neiriy  enacted  legislation  hidds 
Oovemment  offkdals  responsible  for 
staying  within  the  budget 

Mr.  President  it  Is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Israel  wffl 
take  the  appropriate  measures,  diffi- 
cult though  they  may  be.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Peres  and  ki^  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet are  united  in  their  recognition 
that  fundamental  changes  are  neces- 
sary and  In  their  reedve  to  see  that 
theee  Improvements  are  achieved. 

Mr.  President  our  Oovemment  Is 
■rtrtresslng  the  economic  difficulties  of 
the  State  of  IsraeL  It  Is  widely  antici- 
pated that  the  administration  wffl 
soon  request  supplemental  ssslitsnffr 
to  help  Israel  meet  its  economie  emer- 
gency. The  administration,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Israeli  officials,  is  seeking  to 


contribute  to  the  resolutloa  of  prob- 
lems and  structural  Imhalanffes  affect- 
ing the  ecoDomy.iI  applaud  those  ef- 
forts and  intend  to  support  suppla- 
mental  funding  for  aarislsnnr  to 
IsraeL 

It  ip  my  considered  Judgment  how- 
ever, that  uieasares  which  address 
only  the  eoono^de  emergency  and 
not  its  underlying;  causes— fan  short  of 
what-krMulred.  Sudi  measures.  .whOe 
necessary  to  meei  the  crisis  at 
wffl  not  forestalll  Its  leuuieae 
wffl  they  give  the  kiee 
to  the  IsraeU  people  that  their 
nomlc  future  Is  found, 
by  attending  almdst  exduahidy  to  the 
crisis  of  the  pii^iinl. 
do  not  pay  snffkiiwit  regard  to  the 
cessity  of  stramthsning  the 
term  eoononirvfabilltyand  poiltleal 
stability  of  IsraeL  f 

Therefore.  Mr.  t*resldent  I  have  In- 
f  omied  my  eolleaiues  of  my  Intention 
to  introduce  anl  auiemiment  whWi 
would  reduce  thd  interest  rate  on  ex- 
isting UjB.  mOttary  loans  to  brael 
from  the  pressdT  weighted  tntenst 
rate  of  is  peroem  to  a  new  rate  of  5 
pooent  That  by  Ithe  way.  is  the  inter- 
est rate  the  Uhtteil  States  now  diarges 
on  military  loan*  under  the  eonees- 
to  countries  In 


This  smendme^t  would  achieve  sev- 
eral tanportant  oblecttves: 

It  would  redttc^  the  onerous  future 
debt  burden  faded  by  brad.  As  I 
noted.  Intereet  on  Israel's  outstanding 
debt  to  the  Ulritbd  States  now  has  a 
wdi^ted  averageFof  18  percent  If  this 
rate  were  dianM  to  5  percei^  inter- 
est chsrges  to  Urad  over  the  life  of 
the  existing  loan  pottfoilo  woOld  be  re- 
duced by.$8.41Tji8.780. 

The  Oovwnmept  of  Israd  would  be 
ability  to  handle 
both  emergency  land  knw-tetm  ■  eco- 
nomic couoeiiis.  Today.  47  percent  of 
Israel  Oovemment  spendingis  budg- 
eted for  debt  service.  A  5-pcKeent  in- 
tereet rate  on  [UJB.  mffltary  loans 
would  cut  Oovemment  mending  on 
debt  service  in  halL  In  turn,  this 
would  reduce  the  need  to  borrow  to  fi- 
nance debt  and  iherease  the  avaflabO- 
ity  4rf  lundi  for  ^ense  and  other  es- 


The  people  Of  Israd  would  be 
strengthened  in  fcheta-  conviction  that 
the  United  Statcb  supports  them  and 
rccogniins  the  very  real  sacrifices  they 
have  made  fcv  peace  in  the 
East  Moreover.  Israelis  wouM 
that  the  United  ^tates  has  reoogntaed 
the  contribution  Israd  has  made  to 
our  defense. 

Mr.  President  I  would  like  it  fully 
understood  that  my  amendment  doee 
not  caned  or  f ordve  the  repayment  of 
debt  by  IsraeL  pander  my  proposaL 
Israd  wffl  repay  mry  penny  of  prind- 
pal that  it  has!  borrowed  from  the 


United  States  tai 


inffltary  loans.  More- 


over, it  should  bo  understood  that  my 
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only  reduces  the  interest 
rate  diarges  fbr  existing  toans;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  stffl 
ooHeet  88.4  bilUon  In  interest  on  out^ 
staadliw  FIfS  loans  to  Israd. 

The  ttnemtaent  would  require  the 
ap^ropilatlHi  of  approximately  $8.9 
bflOlan.  which  Is  the  present  value  of 
interest  payments  whldi  would  be  for- 
gone. Decause  only  the  present  value 
of  mwMT  due  ***^  pa^ible  through 
the  year  8800  and  beyond  is  required 
for  appropriation,  this  amount  wffl 
reduce  Inad's  ddit  service  charges  by 
some  I8J  button. 

Mr.  rrestrtenr,  this  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary and  an  unprecedented  step.  It  Is. 
the  appropriate  measure. 
Aid  to  Israd  is  not  included  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations 
bffl.#sre  that  the  case,  aid  to  Israd 
and  laradt  contribution  to  UJB.  stra- 
tegic interests  could  be  compared  di- 
rectly to  ISA.  aid  to  NATO  and  to 
NATO^  contribution  to  UiL  strategle 
interests.  I  am  confident  that  such  a 
comJMrisan.  whldi  would  highlight 
the  $188  MUlon  in  annud  ^3A,  expend- 
ituie*  in  support  of  European  security, 
would  be  highly  favorable  to  UdS.  as- 
slstanoe  to  IsraeL 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  put 
aki  to  brad  Into  the  DOD  awn4;«la- 
tlom  bid;  I  do  suggest  that  we  make  a 
iiellsHf  appralsd  of  the  impwtanoe.of 
brad  to  13 S.  interests  in  the  Ifiddle 
Bast  and  then  act  according.  Ftom 
that  peispettlve.  we  would  soon  reoog- 
nlM  that  iriiat  I  privMse  is  quite 


Mr.  Presklent  that  is  the  intention 
and  the  Objective  of  my  amepdment  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  effort  to  he^  Israd  help  itsdf . 


M^.  President  let  me  condude  by 
sililiiBiliii  those  iriio  have  raised  oon- 
cenos  that  my  proposd  to  "buy-down" 
the  interest  rate  on  braeU  loons  sets  a 
prseedenfc  which  other  countries  "wffl 
sedi  to  take  advantage  of.  They  are 
absdutdy  riglit;  it  does  set  a  prece- 
dent The  precedent  is  that  the  United 
States  wffl  not  idace  an  unsupportaUe 
burden  on  a  oountry  whldi  is  a  democ- 
racy that  is  based  upon  meaningful 
elections  and  free  and  (n^en  debate, 
which  Obeerves  and  ddends  human 
rights,  and  which  shares  the  fundar 
mfmtal  human  valuee  of  our  people. 

Alont  the  are  of  instabfflty  whkdi 
stretches  from  Pakistan  throui^  Iran 
M%H  the  M'«**"*  East  and  on  througii 
the  Hern  of  Africa,  there  is  one  coun- 
try—Just one— whldi  shares  and  prac- 
tlcee  daily  the  democratic  principles 
wUeh  govern  our  own  country.  In  the 
Middle  East  e  region  which  has  bem 
fertile  ground  for  the  seeds  of  terror- 
Ism  and  tyranny.  Israd  his  been  a 
constant  defender  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. The  pec^le  of  IsrfeeL  at  great 
cost  in  blood  and  treasure,  have  done 
thdr  utBsost  to  preeerve  their  security 
end  Independence.  U.S.  interests  in 
the  stabOtty  of  the  Middle  East  dtetote 
the  necessity  of  hdping  to  maintain 
Israd  as  an  Independrat  democratic 
nation  with  a  bright  future  of  econom- 
ic and  human  development. 


40TH  ANNIVERSART-END  OF 
WORU>  WAR  n 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presklent  last 
Sunday  was  a  voy  spedd  day  for 
me— the  40th  annivaaary  of  the  date 
on  whidi  I  was  wounded  near  the  Itd- 
ian  town  of  Csstd  lyAlano.  during  the 
AlUed  campaign  to  liberate  Italy  in 
World  War  n. 

That  event  changed  my  life,  and 
similar  events  throughout  the  war  the- 
aters of  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia 
dianged  the  lives  of  oountless  thou- 
sands of  other  Amolcans  and  of  thdr 
families  boA  home. 

Ftv  most  of  us.  I  think,  the  experi- 
ences of  the  war.  on  balance,  were 
mortly  good  ones.  We  made  friend- 
ships irtiidi  have  lasted  througiiout 
the  four  decades  since  the  war  ended. 
We  learned  lessons  whldi  have  made 
us  better  sUe  to  cope  with  the  dial- 
knges  of  the  modem  worid.  And,  per- 
haps above  aU.  we  gained  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  really  tanportant  in 
life— the  vdue  of  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation, of  cooperation  toward  ,.a 
common  goal,  of  ihtttvidud  freedooB. 
and  indeed  the  vdue  of  Ufe  ItsdL 

And  we  learned  valuable  leasons  ss  a 
natlm.  Umk  That  weakness  is  an  Inri- 
tatton  to  aggreeslon  ai«l  wan  that  dli- 
"unlty  wffl  always  be  expkdted  by  the 
tanplacahle  foes  of  freedom:  that  war  is 
hcMTlble  but  slavery  even  worse. 

Thoee  Irnnnnn  were  not  learned  In 
vain.  Out  of  the  ravages  of  World  War 
n  a  new  fUtamw  «as  bom.  spanning 
the  Atlantic  and  bringing  together  the 
free  natkms  of  Weston  Europe  and 
North  America.  The  NATO  attianoe 
has  been  the  shidd  which,  nan  than 
any  «ther,  has  kq;>t  us  secure  against 
the  threat  of  a  hostile  and  powerful 
adversary. 

From  the  aftermath  of  war,  new 
democratle  governments  have  emerged 
in  West  Oetmany,  in  Italy,  and  tai 
France,  irtildi  have  become  some  of 
wa  best  and  doaest  allies. 

And  the  sptarit  of  hope  and  enter- 
prise was  rekindled  for  tens  of  millions 
of  people,  who  have  buOt  from  the 
'  wredcage  of  war  strong  and  vibrant 
economies,  whldi  have  brought  new 
proqDerlty  to  countries  wfaidi  were  the 
very  batQegrounds  of  the  war. 

All  tUs  did  not  happen  by  chance. 
The  iiiiBlMsnrr  of  both  indtvidud  and 
state  was  won  by  enormous  dedication, 
generous  ooopc9«tion  and,  above  aO, 
prodigious  woriL  Depending  apd  buOd- 
ing  on  the  aooompllslunaitB  we  have 
already  adiieved  wffl  continue  to  re- 
quire the  same  kind  of  dedication, 
unity,  and  effort  which  we  diqulayed 
in  waging  the  war. 
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I  led  a  ddegatton  of  ilz 
I  an  a  vWt  to  four  Western  na- 
whleh  art  amooc  oar  beat  and 
frtaidM-the  united  Kingdom, 
rtanoe.  Wert  Geraiany.  and  Italy.  At 
our  last  atop.  In  Rone.  I  waa  honored 
and  toadied  to  reodve  two  oommemo- 
rathre  gtfta.  one  tram  the  Ooverament 
of  Italy  and  the  other  tram  the  amaU 
town  which  haa  meant  ao  modi  to  me. 
Caatel  lyAlano. 

In  reoehrtnc  thoae  sltta.  amonc  eloae 
Boneaguea  and  trienda  fhim  Italy,  I  re- 
aUaed  how  far  I  had  oome.  how  far  oar 
Natkm  and  oar  alUanoe  have  oome. 
But  I  realised  even  nK»e  how  much 
hard  work  there  la  for  aU  of  ua  to  do. 
to  prcaeiTe  and  atrengthen  what  we 
have  aacrlfleed  ao  maeh  to  achieve.  I 
arte  all  of  ua  today  to  rededtcate  our- 
agyea  to  that  wohk.  on  which  ao  much 
dependa. 


OEBIOMSR  DRUGS 

Mra.  HAWKDia  Mr.  Prealdent.  aa  If 
were  not  bad  enough  with  drug 
In  oar  Nation,  a  whole  new 
of  narootica  haa  been  developed. 
They  are  by  and  large  lem  ezpenalve 
than  Imported  druga.  they  can  have  a 
more  powerful  effect  than  heroin,  or 
cocaine,  they  are  manufftetured  In  thia 
country,  and  they  are  legaL  They  are 


of  March 
'Phantom 


iB  the  WaahlngtoB  Poet 
14.  la  an  arClde  entitled  ' 
Make*  t.og^ 
In  thIa  article,  the  new  con- 
cept of  homemade  daaigner  dmga  la 
deacrlbed  In  detaO.  moatly  thitwch  the 
eramplf  of  a  pfcanfom  chemM  In  Cali- 
fornia. ThIa  Individual  la  known  to  be 
opomtlng  In  rlanrtra lim  laboratoriea 
creating  a  (hug  with  an  effect  atronger 
than  heroin  by  rearrangliw  ezkAlng 
molecular  atructorea.  ThIa  drug,  by 
the  way.  haa  ao  fkr  killed  M  people  on 
thewcrtceaat.  •»"»-' 

SInee  current  drug  control  lawa 
define  Illegal  nareotka  by  their  esaet 
molecular  atructure.  the  ataemtat  de- 
aerlbed  haa  thua  far  ■iifr»imfiin> 
evaded  the  law  by  »»««M».y  minor 
ehangea  tai  the  aubatance'a  i«««i«n*lft 
By  the  time  artentlatB  decipher  the 
atructure  of  the  chendat'a  latest  prtMl- 
uct  and  enforcement  agencies  take 
■tops  to  outlaw  It,. steps  whkdi  too 
often  take  several  w^i^tht.  the  manu- 
teeturer  of  the  drug  atanply  redealgna 
the  molecule. 

One  veralon  of  thIa  manmade  narcot- 
ic, called  i-methyl  f  entanyl.  waa  dted 
In  the  artlde  aa  betaig  1.000  times 
ationgei  than  heroin:  "*  *  *  the 
amount  abaorbed  throat  the  aUn 
tram  a  smudge  on  the  finger  would  be 
enoo^  to  knock  you  down." 

WhOe  rlanrtftine  drug  laboratOTlea 
have  ezlstMl  in  the  United  States  for 
some  time,  their  operations  have 
largely  been  Umlted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  drugs  like  USD.  PCP,  amphet- 
and  oOuT  kiiown  narootica. 


ThIa  new  vttslon  of  home-nuumfao- 
tured  druga  la  one  that  haa  ao  far  been 
confined  to  the  waat  ooaat,  but  it  .la  a 
phenomenon  that  drug  control  offl- 
dale  expect  to  catch  on  nationwide. 
And  VWeral  drug  law  eof oroement  of • 
flrlala  arf  anmiiinilf  powr ilam  in  atun 
ping  thia  newest  kind  of  trafficking  In 
death  and  destruction.  As  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  DBA's  Otfloe  of  Diver- 
sion Control  la  quoted  aa  aaylnr 

If  thla  tblDs  bnaka  out  of  Um  West  Ooaat, 
we  iMto  to  think  what  eould  ***Tf^  We 
dont  ham  tb*  lesal  apparatue  to  really  so 
after  tble  ktod  of  thins.  We>e  loottw  at 
vayi  to  control  these  drugi  aa  a  daae  but 
the  lavjrm  and  the  adenttate  eay  It's  not 
dear  «•  can. 

There  are  now.  actually,  aeveral 
daaaea  of  "dMgner  druga"  made  In 
other  clandestine  labs;  for  «»»*"«pi*.  a 
drug  that  acts  like  hooln  but  causes 
FarUnson'B  diaeaae. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  befMe  more  peoide 
die.  or  contract  Parkinson's  itisosar. 
tnm  "designer  drugs."  we  should  take 
steps  to  stop  their  production.  With  a 
whole  new  dam  of  drugi  devdoidng  In 
this  country,  an  entire  new  front  of 
the  war  on  drugs  is  also  being  devel- 
oped. As  dialrman  of  the  UJB.  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Punlly, 
Drugs  and  AicohoUam.  and  the  Senate 
drug  enforcement  caucua.  I  plan  to  do 
irtiatever  It  takea  to  make  these  drugs 
UlegaL  The  Drug  Enforcement  Admln- 
istraUon  should  then  awrehend  the 
manufacturers  of  these  substances. 
We  should  all  work  to  educate  the  po- 
tential victtans  of  "dsslgner  drugs."  who. 
In  their  search  for  a  temporary  high. 
Ingest  these  deadly  substances  that  de- 
stroy them. 

Mr.  Presklent,  I  ssk  unanimous  cm- 
sent  that  the  artlde  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  1. 1MB,  entitled  "De- 
signer  Drugi,"   be   Inserted   in   the 


The  myeteey  ehenlet  k  known  to  have 
produeed  10  variatloas  of  tbe  *iw  fentanyl. 
widdy  uaad  aa  an  aneathetle  in  aursery  but 
otherwlae  QlesaL 

Pmtanyl  baa  the  aaaee  affSet  aa  barotai  or 
mocphina.  and  adActs  can  awtteh  ITeely 
baek  and  forth,  but  It  ie  ter  stroiww  than 
berote  and  therefore  auiet  be  cut  to  a  sreat- 
er  degree  for  atreat  ealea. 

Only  two  of  the  vartatioaa  of  fentanyl 
bave  bean  outlawed.  PbanMceatleal  taidaa- 
tiy  laaearehera  have  produeed  an  adjHIonal 
Sie  vattetkna.  noDe  of  whidi  ever  rmehed 
the  aaikat.  and  taundrede  aMre  thaoretleal- 
lyarepaadble. 

"Whoafar  ttala  guy  la.  bo's  obviouaiy  sot 
eome  dieedeal  tralnlas  and  he's  got  a  good 
laborstaey."  mis  Donald  Ooopar.  a  dModet 
wbo  baa  analysed  the  r*— '*'^  iihwnHf 
produete  at  the  U  A  Drag  aitercement  AA- 
oBlntatrattonl  labonttaey  near  TyaoM 
Oofoar.  Va. 

"niere  are  good  indieatlaaa  he's  oegniBHit 
of  our  legal  effCrta  and  he's  trytag  to  stay 
one  atap  ahead  of  ua." 

Ooopar  and  other  dieadrta  who  have  been 
traektag  the  phantom  dMnlat  ainee  IMl. 
when  hie  prodaeta  lliat  appeared,  bave  d»- 

Thay  dta  a  drus  be  BMde  eallad  S-BBathyl 
fentanyL  It  la  about  IJiO  ttoia  atronger 
tban  heroin.  The  aaaount  abaorbad  throiwb 
the  SUn  from  a  mmdsa  on  one  finger  would 
be  "enough  to  knoek  you  down." 
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eat  it  far  BM 
often  eold  aa 
tor  a 
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they  do 
Wbtts.tha 
oCAalan 


methyl  fentanyl  fahn  la  i 

FaiBian  Wblta.  the  pneat  1 

Flaln   fantuyl.  tbke 

,lBai 


as  ■rtiiiliiirtiBllni  assistant  to  our  dls- 
eODeague    from    Rhode 
Uaad  Ofr.  CKamJ  chairman  of  the 
RepubUean  Senate  Oonfarenoe. 

During  Lee^  most  recent  asslgnnient 
ss  Asstatant  to  tbe  Resident  for  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  I  have  worked 
dosdy  with  him  on  matters  of  mutual 
oonosm  to  State  and  local  deeted  offi- 
cials of  MlarfaBippi.  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  my  office.  As  the  White 
House's  liaison  to  local  government 
since  Jtate  1.  1961.  Lee  has  always 
made  talmsdf  available  to  those  otfl- 
dals  fram  my  State  to  hear  their  con- 
cerns and  to  soUett  thdr  input  on  the 
Issues  of  tbe  day  so  that  those  facton 
may  be  part  of  the  administration's 


I  tbaaMaeula 
atrongly  with  a  Mfwo^'a 
Bltaa,  mnlttplytaig 


But.  HenderHn  aaya.  "the  atoff  ha  I 
la  dean,  and  tbe  doee  la  out  Juat  right  Bvery 
ttoe  I  get  a  aanpte  from  the  pellea.  I  thtaifc 
about  tblB  guy.  I  wondw  what  ha^  got  tai 
atore  f or  ua.  ira  ueuaOy  pretty  f 


wbo  bdleve  It 
drags  wm 
have  bean  In 
Oregon  and 

Although  reelpee  for 
not  yet  in  the  cookbook 


An  the  deitbe  eo  far 
tar  two  In 


fantanylaare 
oaadtay  dan- 
LBD. 


lliera  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  OTdered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
Rboou.  aa  follows: 

(By  Boyee  Raneberger) 

A  pbantoB  diemlet  hi  Oahf ornla  le  f oOtiw 
antborltlee  by  ttakarlng  with  aaoleculee  to 
ereate  legal  "liilgiiir  drugr*  that  addteta 
aay  are  aa  atrong  aa  barata  but  that  have 
killed  at  leaat  It  people. 

"He's  daarly  a  atat»«t-th»«rt  diaailat." 
■ays  Gary  nandwaon.  a  pbantaoologM  at 
tbe  OBlvenlty  of  Calif onla  at  Davia  wbo 
eotoed  tbe  "dedgner  dragr*  tanL  "He'd 
bave  to  be  or  he'd  km  btanadf  making  thto 
atutr.  It'a  that  potent" 

Drag  lawa  daflna  magal  drags  by  tbdr 
exact  molarnlar  etraeture.  ao  it  h 
(or  the  ebcmlet  to  evade  the  law  by  i 
Bilnor  diansee  tai  the  eubetance'a  i 

By  the  tiBM  adentlBta  dedphar  the  etrae- 
ture of  tbe  dMBlet'a  lateet  product  and  en- 
toreement  agendee  take  atape  to  euttew  tt- 
wbleh  can  eoaaume  eevaral  BBontba-ttae 
ehanlat  dnwiy  redeelgne  tbe  BMlacule. 

Althoudi  an  of  tbe  deathe  bave  occurred 
In  the  Weet  drus  oftldalB  and  "K^— «-»f  wKf 
it  la  only  a  matter  of  ttane  before 
dragi  ipread  nationwide. 


wony  tbata( 

eould  Hgure  It  cut : 
^hesBlcal  literature. 

An  but  one  of  the  f entanybi  aaada  by  the 
phantom  diaaalat  are  fCfaai  daaeribad  bi  the 
dieBleal  lltenture.  One.  eallad  i 
fentanyl.  waa  bla  own  tanw 
toci  aay  they  believe  that  only  one  ( 
la  nkdy  to  be  at  woafc  beeauae  the  aama 
oonMnatfcm  of  othw  i"*t^rnnii  la  need  to 
cut  tbe  dn^  Tbla  would  be  waUkdy  If  aev- 

••If  tbla  thtaw  tareaka  out  of  the  Weet 
f«  bate  to  thtaik  ««iat  eould 
aaya  Ronald  Bumeo^  deputy  direo- 
tor  of  the  DBA's  offke  of  divenlan  oontroL 
"We  dont  have  the  legal  appaiatua  to  reany 
go  after  this  ktaid  of  ttataig. 

"We>e  looking  at  ways  to  oontrd  theee 
draga  aa  a  daaa  but  the  lawyeia  and  the  ed- 
entMa  aay  It'a  not  dear  we  can." 

Tbe  problem  la  bow  to  wrtta  a  daflnltlon 
broad  anoogb  to  taidude  the  whole  fentanyl 
faasOy  wtthout  being  ao  broad  that  eoutte 
fwnelder  tbe  law  too  vague.  "Beekke."  Hen- 
derson aaya,  "no  matttr  bow  many  varl- 
atlona  you  put  In  the  law,  ni  bet  I  oan  think 
up  another  one." 

are  aiade  In  other  dandeethie  laba.  f antan- 
ylB  era  the  major  ooneem  now.  Anetbar 
STOOP,  for  exaaapla.  alao  acts  Uke  bardn  but 
caueee  ParktaMon's  diaeaae. 

Beeauae  plain  fentanyl  la  about  M  tbaee 
more  powerful  than  heroin,  dealers  usually 


MARVELOUS  [MARVIN  HAOLBR 

Mr.  KERRY,  llr.  President,  today  I 
am  ddighted  td  share  with  my  ool- 
leaguM  the  ptkb  that  Maasadinsetts 
feds  as  a  resuttjof  the  boxinc  victoiy 
the  otber  niiAitiby  one  of  our  native 
sons.  Marvdou4  Marvin  Hagkr.  of 
Brodkton.  | 

Mr.  Hatfer  sudcessfuUy  defeated  his 
It  lliamiM  Beams  beCore  the 
er.  This  Is 
the  lltb  thne  Ini  ttie  past  •  years  that 
Marvdous  Mbrvin  has  suoceastully  de- 
fdidBd  his  title. 

Marvdous  Marvin  has  been  an  inspl- 
ratlon  to  the  dtlasns  of 
the  CommonwaSlth.  Mr. 
followed  In  the  heroic  f ootstspg  of  an- 
,other  native  of  BrM±ton.  tbe  legsnd- 
ary  Rocky  Marc«no.  His  pabHeasKTioe 
work  hi  the  Statg  IMS  added  tome  rsp- 
utatlon  for  coieem  and  saMtttvity 
tbrougli  his  won  for  varlopis  worthy 
causM  throaghout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Special  congrdtulations  are  also  in 
OTder  for  his  nro  managenn  OkMdy 
and  Pat  Petrondll  siio  also  hail  from 
the  great  dty  o|  Brockton,  lliflir  sap- 
port  and  guldsboe  hdped  to  make 
April  IB  a  greal  night  for  Mismrhu- 
setts  and  allows  kll  of  OS  to  continue  to 
call  Marvddus  Marvin.  Champ. 

AMDIO  AND 
LL  DANIELS 


Mr. 

at  this  time  to  H"""*"*^  the  President 
upon  hiB  sdectli^  of  two  very  talented 
individuals  wbcfen  he  has  ehJassn  to 
serve  \a  this  atknlnistratian.  Both  of 
these  dlstinguldied  gentlea 
former  XJA.  Sen^e  staff : 

On  March  25.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  inU^nUon  to  nominate  Lse 
L.  Verstandig  sa  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Houstaig  and  Uttan 
Development  At  one  time.  Lee  served 


I  am  confident  that  Lee  will 
fully  meet  the  new  challenges  irtiidi 
await  bim  in  bis  new  post  at  HUD.  He 
B  *—'-*«'**  Secretary  for  Oov- 
emmental  Affbirs  at  the  Department 
of  Transpoitatidn  under  the  steward- 
ship of  Drew  Lewis  fram  1961  to  1963. 
Vor  a  SHprnth  period,  tai  tbe  spring  of 
1966.  Lee'ssrved  as  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  tbe  Ettvlronmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  until  BUI  Ruckelshaiis 
was  confirmed  by  this  body. 

Before  entering  Oovemment  service, 
Lee  apoit  17  years  in  tbe  academic 
community,  irtiere  he  was  sssodate 
dean  of  aeademte  affairs  at  Brown 
Uhiveraity  and  a  professor  of  history 
and  pdlitleal  science  at  Rogor  ^raUfms 
CoOege.  Perhaps  his  most  valuable 
asset,  however.  Is  that  Lee  is  a  native 
of  MsmphiB,  a  dty  whldi  many  Missis- 
-^rr**'^  tndy  bdleve  is  a  part  of  the 
Magnolia  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Lee  Ver- 
standig win  be  an  ezodlent  Under  Sec- 
retary of  HUD. 

Also,  on  March  36,  the  President  se- 
lected an  eaually  talented  and  capable 
Individual.  Mltdidl  E.  Danlds,  Jr..  to 
become  bis  new  Intergovemmaital  At-' 
fairs  Mwntenant 

Mltdi  Danlds.  wdl  known  to  Sensr 
tors  on  both  sides  of  tbe  ahde.  but  par- 
ticularly to  majority  Members. 
taraugSit  his  vast  ezpartlse  as  a  munld- 
pal  oftleal  and  attorney  to  Capitd  HiU 
from  Indianapolis  In  1977  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Senator  Dicx 
LDuaa.  irtio  Is  now  our  distinguished 
dialiman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Bom  In  M"T«""g****'^  PA.  Mitdi 
was  educated  at  Princeton  University, 
and.  In  1967,  was  honored  as  a  Presi- 
dential SdMlar.  Additionally,  he  holds 
law  degrsM  tram  Indiana  Unlvodty 
Schod  of  Law  and  Oeorgetown  Uni- 
verd^. 

Mltdi  has  progressed  rapidly  from 
me  position  of  responstbillty  to  an- 
other. His  most  recent  podtion  of 
adiievement  was  that  of  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
rj«mp»ig«  Committee,  in  whldi  he 
served  so  brUllantly  on  behalf  of  the 


Senate  majority.  I  personally  appred- 
ate  his  sssistsnffe  to  me  last  year. 

Because  of  bis  ssrvloe  as  principal 
assistant  and  adviser  to  Oenator  LDoaa 
during  his  tenure  as  dudrman  of  tbe 
Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  snd  Urban  Affsirs,  Mitch 
brings  to  his  new  position  ss  keen  sen- 
sltJvtty  to  tbe  needs  snd  ucbcnns  of 
State  and  kical  offiioe  holders:  This 
depth  of  knowledge,  coupled  with  tbe 
valuable  taisigiits  he  garnered  during 
bla  aerviee  to  tbe  dty  of  indianapoUa 
from  his  position  on  the  mayor's  staff. 
^iiii«|nriy  qualifias  bIm  for  this  new  po- 
dtkm  at  tbe  White  House. 

Certainly  Mltdi'k  track  reomd 
throughout  an  enormously  successful 
public  and  private  career  gives  all  of 
us  reason  to  applaud  his  sdectlon  fat 
the  White  House  Staff . 

Mr.  Presklent,  both  these  gentleman 
are  ezcqitlonally  qualified  for  their 
lespecUve  new  positions,  snd  I  Wish 
them  every  I 


MESSAGES  PR<»I  THE 
PREBIDEMT 

from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAOES 


As  hi  executive  session,  tbe  Acting 
President  mo  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  iiiimsifs  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  whkdi  were  refetred  to 
the  appropriate  commltteea. 

(Th^  ?"*"«"•"*«"■  '^"w'vwd  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
■nONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIEB--imSAOE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— FM  36 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  lakl 
before  the  Senate  the  f dlowlng  mes- 
sage tnm  the  Presklent  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing repent;  vrtiidi  was  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congnn  of  the  United  State*: 

In  accordance  with  the  provlskins  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  smend- 
ed.  I  sm  pleased  to  transmit  herewith 
the  19th  AnnusI  Rqmrt  of  the  Natkm- 
d  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  cov- 
ering the  yesr  1964. 

RoaaLD  RcaoAV. 
Thi  Whrb  Houss.  AprU  17. 1985. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  messsge  from  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  Aprfl 
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IC  19M.  ke  had  apiirafved  and  stgned 
the  f oUowtnt  HOI: 

&  TtL  An  act  to  wnend  the  BiomaM 
■Deny  and  Atoohol  Fuds  Act  of  IMO  to 
dwtfy  tfao  tntcntlon  df  netioo  a»  of  the 
act 


the  autbarlttai  on  Taiwan  ahould  continue 
to  coopenrto  fully  tai  the  eaae  of  Henry  liu 
and  that  an  eztradtttan  aaraient  ahould 
be  concluded  betwoeu  the  American  Inatl- 
tnte  In  Taiwan  and  the  Ooordinatton  Ooun- 
cO  tiDr  North  Amntean  Attain:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  IMatlona. 


MBSSAOBB  FROir  THB  HOUSE 
At  IMS  pjiL.  a  meaaace  from  the 
Bo«]fB9  ot-  Reptaaentatlvaa  dellTered  by 
iCa.  Ooela.  one  of  lU  readtnc  elerka. 
aBDowiead  that  the  Houaa  haa  paaaed 
the  fcdlowtnc  Joint  reaolutioik  without 


aj.  aaa.  15.  Joint  raeolutlan  to  ■*— «g~*- 
May  T.  1MB.  aa  "Heldnkl  Human  Righta 
Day-. 

'The  meaaace  further  announced 
that  the  Houae  haa  paaaed  the  f  ollow- 
inc  Joint  reaolutlon.  In  which  It  re- 
queata  the  concumnoe  of  the  Senate: 

OJ.  Rea.  as.  Joint  reaolutlon  eommemo- 
ratlBc  the  twenty-fourth  annlvcrHuy  of  the 
Bar  of  Plci  invaalan  to  liberate  Cuba  from 
rnmmimlat  tyranny. 

The  meaMge  alao  announced  that 
the  Houae  haa  paaaed  the  foUowlnc 
ooncumnt  reaolutlon.  In  which  It  re- 
queata  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  110.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
fTIifiailua  the  aenae  of  the  Coiwnaa  that 
the  authorWea  on  TUwan  ahould  ^wtWmnt 
to  cooperate  ftaOy  in  thfc  caae  of  Henry  Uu 
and  that  aa  extradition  aaieemeut  ahould 
be  fonciaded  between  the  American  IiMtl- 
tute  in  Taiwan  and  the  CbordinatloD  Coun- 
cil for  North  American  ^ttalra. 

At  tM  pjn..  a  meaaace  from  the 
Houae  of  RepreaentaUvoa.  ddlvered  by 
Ma.  Goeta.  oat  of  Ita  readtaic  derks. 
anaouneed  that  the  ^^>takfr  haa 
aicned  the  following  enrolled  Joint  rea- 
olutlon: 

aj.  Bel  18.  Joint  reaolutton  to  ««— <g"«»^ 
May  1,  Vtm.  aa  "Bdatnkl  Human  RlghU 
Day." 

The  ennriled  Joint  reaolutlon  waa 
aubaequently  aicned  by  the  Preaident 
pro  teovMwe  [Mr.  TKinaaogm]. 

At  2:53  pjn^  a  meaaace  from  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentattvaa.  deUvered  by 
Ma.  Ooeta.  one  of  ita  readlnc  derka. 
announced  that  the-Houae  haa  paaaed 
the  f oUowinc  bill,  with  amendmenta, 
in  which  it  raqueata  the  concurrmoe 
of  the  Senate: 

&  Its.  An  aet  to  extend  the  Kxport  Ad- 
minlrtratlan  Act  <rf  ItTt. 

The  meaaace  alao  announced  that, 
purauant  to  the  provialdna  of  Public 
Law  M-M8,  aa  amended  br  Pohllc  Law 
97-M.  the  ^teaker  appointa  aa  mem- 
ben  of  the  13  A.  Holocauat  Memorial 
Councfl  the  f oUowinc  Membera  tm  the 
part  of  the  Houar.  Mr.  T*na.  Mr. 
Tmnaw  of  Ploilda.  iKr.  Solabz.  Mr. 
OAacu.andMr. 


IMTROOUCTION  OF  VOIB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f  ollowlnc  billa  and  Joint  reaolu- 
tiona  were  introduced,  read  the  fiiat 
and  aeoond  time  by  unanfanoua  con- 
amt.  and  referred  aa  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  FltOZMIRB: 
&  nc  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  IV  of  the 
Social  Secuitty  Aet  to  provide  that  Statea 
which  prtnride  aid  to  dependent  ehlldran  of 
unemployed  paranta  muat  require  the  un- 
employed parent  to  participate  in  a  commu- 
nity work  axperlence  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRBT  (tor  hiOMelf .  Mr. 
Bnw>ma.  Mr.  Coan,  Mr.  lyAMAio. 
Mr.  Onrow.  Mr.  Dmanaaoo.  Mr. 
OaAMM.  Mr.  GhuiaLcr,  Mr.  Kanm- 
vt,  Mr.  MCCuma;  MS'.  Moasowaai. 
Mr.    Paffxinaa,    Mr.    Parca.    Mr.. 
Hamuli.  Mr.  Bnon.  Mr.  Waixor. 
Mr.  W&aow.  and  Mr.  Zoanaar): 
a  998.  A  blU  to  deny  moat-tavarod-natlon 
trading  atatua  to  Atgfaanlatan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flaanoe. 

By  Mr.  8TMMB  (tOr  hiDMelf  and  Mr. 
Sxanoaa)  (by  requeat): 
a  nt.  A  bin  to  approve  the  interatate  coat 
Mtlmatf  and  permit  the  apportionment  of 
fuada  authoriaad  for  flaeal  year  IMT:  to  the 
Committee  on  BnTironment  and  Public 
Worka.  • 

By  Mr.  STMM8  (by  requeat): 
a  937.  A  bai  to  amend  title  ».  United 
Statea  Code:  to  tbe  Coaamittee  on  BnTiron- 
ment and  FubUeWwka. 

By  Mr.  SPBCnR  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 

Hano.  Mr.  Dobd,  Mr.  Cobbi.  and 

Mr.BaaiUT): 

a  Ma.  A  bin  to  amend  title  ».  United 

Statea  Oide.  to  modify  the  apportionment 

f ocvuila  for  reaurtadng.  reatortaig.  r^uOiOl- 

tattng.  and  reeonatruetlng  the  interrtate 

ayatem:  to  the  Committee  on  BnTironment 

and  PnbUe  Worka. 

ByMr.  HBNZ: 

a  M».  A  tain  to  amend  the  Railroad 

Retirement  Aet  of  1974  to  *»«"'«««**  the 

COLA     offOet     proTiakna.     and     reatore 

aoMwnta  otfMt  under  thoae  proTiaiona  after 

January  19M:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 


a  9M.  A  Mn  to  eatabUah  a  ayatem  of  indi- 
Ttdual  training  aeoounta  In  the  nnwnploy- 
ment  truat  fund  to  provMa  for  training  and 
relocating  unemployed  IndiTldualB.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Rerenue  Code  of  1984 
to  provide  that  certain  oantrfbottana  to  aueh 
acoounta  ahan  be  deductible  from  gram 
tneooM.  and  for  other  puipoeea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  FInanee. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr.  Snw- 
ma.  Mn  Kaaar.  Mr.  Ooai;  and  Mr. 


a  9M.  A  bOl  to  aataMlah  a  national  tidi- 
program  to  provide 
to  Joint  inltla- 
tlvaa  by  prtrato  indnatry,  ertiratfcwal  liwU- 
tutlona.  and  State  •ovemaent  to  atrai«th- 
«i  aelence.  engbiaaring.  and  tartinteal  edu- 
catton.  and  for  other  purpoeaa:  to  the  Cam- 


By  Mr.  GRAimON  (for  hiwelf.  Mr. 
Paonnaa,  and  Mr.  RnauO: 

a  9M.  A  bin  to  amand'tha  SeeuittlaB  ex- 
change Aet  of  19M  to  pravide  knprovad  pro- 
taetlon  for  inveatori  la  the  Oovommaat  a»- 
corltiea  markotraad  Ibr  other  puipoeea;  to 
the  Cnmmiwee  on  »»»'"*«g.  W""^«g.  and 
UrbanAftataB. 

By  Mr.  CRAII8TON  Uor  biBHdf ,  Mr. 
Snama.  and  Mr.  BMunw): 

a  997.  A  bin  to  aoMnd  the  War 
Reeolutlon  to  make  ralea  gcvafninp 
uaaa  of  the  Armed  Foreaa  of  the  Ubltad 
Statea  in  the  abeence  Ota  declaration  of  war 
by  tbe  CongreoK  to'  tbe  Coaamlttea  on  For- 
eign Relationa. 

By  Mr.  CHAFHB:  .       . 

a  99«.  A  MU  to  amend  title  ZX  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Aet  to  provide  tat  granta 
and  contraeta  to  provide  aervlom  tor  preg- 
nant teenagen  and  young  paranta;  to  the 
Committee  on  FInanoe. 
ByMr.sraCTKR: 

a  9M.  A  bm  tor  the  relief  of  Joaeph  wm- 
brood  MayanJa;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

a  940.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  title  91.  Unitod  Statea  Code, 
and  the  Renegotiation  Aet  of  1981  to  eon- 
tral  the  eoet  of  Depaitoent  ot  Detenae  oon- 
traeta;  to  the  Commlttoe  on  Armed  Servloea. 

a  941.  A  bin  to  amand  title  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  eetabMah  the  poaltkm  ot  Di- 
rector of  Weapon  SVetema  AequWtlona  in 
the  Department  ot  Def enae.  and  tor  other 
purpoem;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 


MBA8URB  REPERRED 

The  f  ollowlnc  concurrent  reaolutlon 
waa  read,  and  referred  aa  indicated: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  IIOl  Cooeurrent  reaolution 
the  aenae  of  the  Oongrem  that 


By  Mr.  NipKLBB  (fw  himaelf.  Mr. 
Boeaa,  Mr.  LooAa.  and  Mr.  OaAaa- 

LCT): 

a  930.  A  MU  to  amend  the  (Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  charter  to  exempt  an  ag- 
ricultural exporfb  from  cargo  preference  re- 
qulrementa:  to  the  Committee  on  Oom- 
meroe.  Sofenee.  and  Tranaportatloiv 
By  Mr.  BOOCHWnZ: 

a  Ml.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maigrit 
Flacher.  to  the  Committee  on  tlm  Judiciary. 

a  MX  A  bin  for  the  reUet  ot  Kurt  Jordl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  HART 

a  an.  A  bin  to  eatabUah  State  penalon  in- 
Teatment  unite,  a  aeeondary  market  for  in- 
duatrlal  mortgagee.  State  venture  capital 
and  royalty  finaaoe  ootporatlooa.  and  a  na- 
tional loan  lorn  reeerre  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankftig.  Hooaing.  and  Urban  At - 
faira. 

By    Mr.    HART    (for    hhnaelf.    Mr. 
KaaxT.  and  Mr.  Smoa): 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himBrif.  Mr. 

Wnaon.  and  Mr.  laouta): 
a  94X  A  bin  to  proaaote  tnpuwltm  of 
intematlenal  trade  in  tdeeoaununloaUanB 
equipment  and  aarvleee.  and  tor  other  pur- 

By  Mr.  HBNZ  (tor  himaeit,  Mr.  Aa- 
oaawa.  Mr.  Boaaa,  Mr.  DoHamci. 
Mr.  FoBB.  Mr.  Bounma.  Mr.  Ma- 
taxAa.  Mr.  Mmnu.  Mr.  Noaa.  Mr. 
8<aa>waa.  Mr.  Saaam.  Mr.  Sracio. 
and  Mr.  Zaanaar): 
aj.  Baa.  114.  Joint  reaolutlon  deelgnatlfw 
Auguat  n  aa  "Ranroad  RetireaMnt  Day":  to 
the  Coaamittee  on  tbe  Judldary. 
ByMr.IAAHT: 
aJ.  Rea.  118.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  deelgnate 
1988  aa  the  "OO  Heat  Centennial  Tear":  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  JUdldary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 


&  •94.  A  bfllj  to  amend  tttle  IV  Of  tbe 
Soda!  Saeurliy  Aet  to  ptovlda  that 
Statea  irtildi  provide  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  paraata  muat 
require  the  ui^employed  parent  to  pai^ 
tielpate  In  a  Community  wovk  experi- 
ence procram:!to  the  Committee  on  Ft- 


to 


(The  remarlka  of  Mr.  Psoaoau  and 
the  text  of  tbi  lecUatlon  appear  earli- 
er in  today'a  Raooan.) 

By  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  him- 
aelf. Mk".  BnraaiuH,  Mr.  Cobbi. 
Mr.  D'AMaTO,  Mr.  Dmrov.  Mr. 
Mr.  OaaiiM.  Mr. 
Mr.  Kmmmt.  Mr. 
MoCtote.  Mr.  Mu— uwan. 
Ux.  VapxmoM,  Mr.  Fktob.  Mr. 
RuBMak.  Mr.  Stmho.  Mr. 
Wauor.  Mr.  WIL80V.  and  Mr. 


&  925 
nation 
the  Conunl 


to  deny  moat-fkvored- 
to  Afchanlatan:  to 
onFlnanee. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ifr. 
today  I  and  nauiy  of  my  coOeacuaa  in- 
troduce laciriitinn  that  wnttld  r^eal 
moat-favoTBd-fatlon  atatua  for  the 
Soflet  puppet  I  covemment  in  Alghani- 
atan. 

Ooncreaa  ahbuld  move  qulakiy.  It  ia 
both  a  moral  vid  geopoUtieBl  fenpera- 
tive  to  do  ao.  Afghaniatan  repreaenta  a 
people  atrucsinc  to  be  free.  Afkhani- 
atan  repreaenta  an  Important  at^ 
alone  the  rokd  to  the  MIdaaat  oO 
fldda.  We  oan  lot  allow  Affchanlatan  to 
faU  to  Soviet  1  nperlallam. 

Aa  lncredibh»  aa  it  aeeuM.  the  Italtied 
Statea  haa  maintained  BMat-fhvnred- 
natkm  atatua  with  Afghaniatan  dnee 
the  December  19T9,  Soviet  Invaalan. 

"Ttut  Kabul'  rec^na  haa  been  the 
hand-maiden  0f  the  Sovieta  In  a  bold- 
faced attempt  |to  deatroy  a  nation. 

Recent  rqMfta  taaued  by_the  United 
Natlona  Humam  Righta 
and  HelainkI  ^#atch  document  In 
aome  detail  tlM  blood-eurdlinc  terror 
of  the  Karmalj  rechne. 

The  facta  ai«  appalllnc.  Hie  Kanaal 
regime  haa  helped  the  Sofieta  km 
more  than  1  liaUon  Afghana  In  the  6- 
year  reign  (rf  iernv.  The  Soviet  pottey 
of  "migratoryi  genodde"  haa  created 
the  largeat  rdtugee  populatkm  In  the 
world  today.  |  More  than  4  mOUon 
Aghana  live  ih  refugee  oampa  In  FaU- 
atan.  Anothef  million  fled  to  Iran. 
"Toy  bomba."  rape,  mai 
mutOatiao  of|  children, 
tidera  are  ako  part  of  the  Soviet 
policy  and  th^  of  ita  idlent  tai  KahuL 
Clearty.  the  terror  paraOela  that  of 
NaaiaermansL 

Mogt-favore|-natl<m  gtatoa  for  the 
Kannal  Ooveinment  cairiea  a  ajnabtil- 
li  miaaagr  tli^l  iilaiin  In  tiiiiLaii aaaiiii 
queation  thelUnited  Statea  and  ita 


The 


We  undacatand  that  you  intend  to  intio- 
durtng  the  current  aeaalon 
BOat  favored  nation  OfFin 
for  AftliaalBtan. 

I'a  authority  to  take 
on  tteown  ieliadted  to  certain 
wdl  defined  clirimntencea,  which  nntortu- 
natdy  do  not  exlet  in  regard  to  AftfwnlBtan. 
We  theieCare  wdooaae  your  legWattare  Inlti- 
attve  and  offer  our  tun  endotaeaMnt  and 
We  etand  ready  to  aariet  you  in  any 
the  drattliw  of  the  leeMatlon 
and  tai  lariWetliw  tta  rapid 
through  tber 


Mr.  Preaident,  apfakitig  only  for 
myadf,  irtille  I  am  grateful  to  have 
the  aopport  of  the  State  Doiartmcnt 
aa  outUned  in  the  letter  which  paaaac- 
ea  I  quoted,  I  cannot  help  but  aA: 
Where  baa  the  State  Department  been 
theea  laat  5  yean?  Why  haa  it  been 
neceaaary  far  the  OoncreH  to  take  the 
initlsttve  in  withdrawinc  moat-te- 
voraddiatlon  atatua  from  Afghaniatan? 
To  be  gure  tbe  Congrew  muat  act,  it 
baa  to  be  done  through  legialatlon 
But  that  la  no  exeuae  for  the  State  De- 
partment, or  for  that  matter  tbe  ad- 
miniatratlan.  having  failed  to  act 
durtaic  tbeaepaat  6  yeara  v^ien  it  haa 
lieeone  all  too  dear  that  the  Karmal 
government  in  Kabul  la  nothing  more 
than  a  puppet  covemment  coopoat- 
ing  In  genodde  againat  ita  own  people. 

Where  haa  tbe  State  Dqiartment 
been  tbeae  5  yeara?  Why  did  thia  Initi- 
attve  not  come  from  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment? That  tbe  criminal  regime  in 
Kabul  haa  enjoyed  moat-favored- 
nation  atatua  for  5  yeara  ia  one  further 
indictment  of  the  laxity  an  the  part  of 
our  country  with  reqiect  to  mountinc 
every  poaalble  preaaure  cm  Kabul  and 
ita  maatera  in  the  Kremlin.  We  ahould 
be  awekliig  every  poaalble  meana  of 
tbe  Sovleta  and  reatoring 
and  freedom  to  the  people  of  Af - 


Even  tbe  SUte  Department  to  ita 
credit,  wrote  to  me  on  AprO  S  that: 

Bi-ewo-«a-is(PLS> 


I  Me  tbia  oceaakm.  Mr.  Preaident, 
onoe  aceln  to  urge  tbe  White  Hdqae  to 
appoint  an  advlaer  aa  Afghaniatan  to 
inveatigate  thoroughly  the  (nnwrtunl- 
tlaa  aaaOabie  to  tbe  Weat  to  aid  the 
fleedom  ftfiten,  to  recommend  pcdl- 
dea.  and  to  enaure  they  are  carried  out 
by  tbe  bureaucracy.  The  preaent  atruo- 
ture  of  wponafhllity  in  thia  area  la 
dearly  Inadequate  and  no  better  proof 
of  ft  exiata  than  the  fact  that  thia. 
eountry  baa  oonttniied  to  extend  moat- 
favared4iatian  atatua  to  the  puppet 
goverament  of  Afghaniatan  for  aome  5 
yeara  now. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  aend  a  bill  to  the 
deak  and  aak  unanlmoua  conaent  it  be 
printed  In  tbeRaooan. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
waa  erdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBBb  aa  fOUovK 

a9i8 

Be  U  enacted  fty  Om  Sraate  and  JToaat  of 
RepfaaentaMMt  or  Ote  Oaltetf  Statm  oT 
America  ia  Cbapram  unnMad,  Tbat  (a) 
tbeOoneral  HOadnotea  and  Rulee  of  Inter- 
pretation to  the  Tariff  Sdiedutea  of  the 
Utaltad  Statee  (19  VB.C.  19M)  are  amended 
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by  Ineertliw  "AfkbanMan"  before  "Alba- 
nia'' in  hrertnnif  8(t). 

(bXl)  NOtwItlHtendiiw  any  other  provi- 
alon  ot  law.  the  producte  <A  Afghaniatan 
ahan  not  receive  nondiaerlBainatory  (moet- 
favored-natlon)  trade  treataaent. 

(9)  No  agreement  any  be  entered  into 
with  Atgbaniaten  under  aaetlon  408  of  the 
Trade  Aet  of  19T4  (19  VBJC  94M). 

(c)  Notwlthetandtaig  any  other  provlrton 
of  law.  Afgbanlaten  may  not  participate,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  any  program  under 
which  the  Ublted  Statee  extenda  credit, 
credit  gneranteea,  or  hweetment  gtiamntwe 


By  Mr.  STMMS  (for  btaudf  and 
Mr.  Szartoas)  (by  rtqpuKMr. 

S.  MS.  A  bin  to  approve  the  Inter- 
atate  Coat  Ihtimaf  f  and  permit  tbe  ap- 
portionment of  funda  autborlaed  for 
flaeal  year  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Itavironment  and  PuhMc  Worka. 
By  Mr.  STMMS  (by  requeat): 

a  037.  A  bill  to  amend  title  », 
United  Statea  Code;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Bbvironment  and  Public  Woilta. 
•  Mr.  STMMa  Mr.  Preaident,  I  riae 
today  to  introduce  two  hicfaway  biUa 
by  requeat  of  tbe  Secretary  of  TTana- 
portatkm.  The  firat  bin.  a^ildi  I  apon- 
aiar  along  with  Senator  Sxavvoaa,  tbe 
diattaiguiahed  dmiiman  of  tbe  ftivi- 
rooment  and  PubUe  Woika  Commit- 
tee, would  approve  the  196S  interatate 
coat  — "—f**  [ICE]  and.  tberdiy, 
alkm  the  timely  rrUiaar  of  interatate 
conatmetkm  funda  at  the  beginning  of 
flaeal  year  1966.  FWlure  to  approve  a 
1985  ICE  by  October  1  wfflidlanipt  tbe 
flow  of  interatate  funda  to  the  Statea 
and  may  reault  in  the  dday  of  hlflli- 
way  ptttjecta  and  tbe  loaa  of  thouaanda 
of  conatructkm  Joba  around  tbe 
Nation. 

The  aecond  bin  haa  been  drafted  to 
implement  part  of  the  ailmiiilalia- 
tion'a  iMidget  propooal  for  tranait 
fundtac  Thia  Wialatinn  providea  tbat 
both  hichway  and  tranait  anbatttnte 
projeeta  would  be  funded  out  of  the 
$725  minion  currently  autborlaed  for 
aubatttute  bii^way  projeeta  from  tbe 
hltfiway  tnirt  fund  for  flaeal  year 
1966.  Moreover,  the  MU  would  repeal 
tbe  flaeal  year  1966  fundtaic  autborlaar 
tkm  for  paikwaya  and  park  hitfiwaya 
tbat  ia  taiduded  in  tbe  Smflioe  TTana- 
portatkm  /laaiaranre  Aet  CSTAA]  of 
1962. 

AltbouiSi  I  am  pleaaed  to  Introduce 
both  bOla  at  tbe  requeat  of  Secretary 
Dole,  I  muat  note  my  njatiiationa  with 
regard  to  tbe  trandt  aubatttute  fund- 
Inc  propoaal  Indnded  in  tbe  eeeond 
bm.  Mr.  Preaident,  when  Congreoa 
paaaed  tbe  STAA  of  1962,  we  eatab- 
llahed  a  nuaa  tranait  account  within 
the  highway  truat  fund  and  aet  aalde  1 
cent  of  tbe  9  eant  pa-  gallon  VWeral 
tax  on  gaaoilne  to  aocrne  to  thia  ac- 
count. Since  that  time.  American  bii^- 
way  uaera  have  contributed  Mmona  of 
dtdlan  to  aupport  hue  and  ran  tranait 
ayatema  around  the  country.  The  ad- 
mtailBtratlon'a  propoaal  would  require 
highway  uaera  to  aupport  an  even 
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•reater  dum  of  the  east  of  Um  Feder-   at*^!* 
alltaaiTniHiMttatlaaPnicnm.  S  Bimaa). 

In  a  newtly  rdMMd  IMM  brief  on 
■Maofoe  to  maii  tranrit  pro- 
the  mgbvay  Itan  Federmtkm    p,^  ,„^^ 
noteetheftollowliw: 

llll—l  lllll  llf  r>lllill  T'l'— '^**'—  **»»"*"      Uid    tlMB    to 

■na  tew*  tnyi  an  U»  —»»>  highy.    <«^i>d»al 
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hi  imnnpnllUn  mm  crmr    of  an  IntanUU  Subitttuto  Oart  IMmete 
euTT  t«o4taMi  ol  pubUe    (IOCS)  iliiM  pMMCt  of  »  MD  ragwdtac  tho 

BMBt  •  pert  of  our  bodfot  pnpoHl  fW  flml 
bM  taoipod  MP-    ymr  IMS  will  mko  ttM  oppioval  of  an 
IMl.  «•    lacSnmiMHWty. 

to      Quiek  ippnml  of  tiM  Amft  un  «m  pi«- 

vnft  ddevs  Id  apporttaoMnta  wbUtk  taevo 

Mnefa    oeeniTad  in  rMMBt  fwn.  Sneli  dalaya  dla- 

cttlaataipor    rapt  conatnwtlnn  plana  and  pnvnt  the 

'    '     of  tha  Intantato  I 


M  OMta  par  In  llO.  fadml  aid  aaMontod  to  MJ  WI- 

a  la  paid  by  Uon.  Mdwal  itft—**"!  aubrtdtaa  ataw  grow 

add  troaa  HM  adlttan  ta  IfTO  to  $1.1  bHUon^ 

to  M  itn. 


Tha  OCtlea  of 

that  than  la  no  ohiaetlan 
of  tha 


the 


at  that  lawijhioinh  IIM.  to  tha 

Ifr.   Pierident.   I  believe  my  art-    — S!!I^s2*H^S\^S  ^L 

leocoeealioQldbeawueoftlieeefeeU   S^ SSSSLTSihSSLJSJJSJE  •»»»"»•' 
a^PfopOMl  to  in-    ^4j  ^|nfc„  „,^  a^,  im»^  parlod-fbr  the 
~~  fNm  the  hltfivay    iM«al  Mmb  Tiaavottatlan  ■■■■gi— » 
trait  fund  for  maa  trandt  projects.      At  fondtaw  levria  anthortnd  br  BTAA-tt. 

For  that  raaaon.  I  aifc  mianlmona  eon-    fodval  anpport  for  a  naa  tranalt  trip  out-  xtiit  Ml  nwrrHta  for  tha  aim  nitlmmwt  nf 

Mnt  that  the  IMW  brief  to  which  rve    valtfia  faderal  anpport  f or  a  hichw  trip  U  flj^  Vw   UM   tatantateMMtoliiM 

refctrad  be  pttated  ta  the  Raoon  fd-    «•  l- ^^  ^   ,^ ^ fundi  nrtw  the  fbetoaa  from  the  IMS  Intat^ 

inmtnm  mv  ■—»»»■   T  m^a  ulk  that      ™  w""*  »  ">*  'Tf?***  V  "  ?*^I  atato  Coat  rrHr**-  <1CK).  The 

of  the  tiio  bin.  a.  wen  a.  the    g5-,2Iri  SrSESTi^^ 

taiy  Dole%  Mconpanytag  letter  be    «nd  ran  5SlUw««aa  •••  per  panoo-tiip.  S/SSSCSoT^  ^  ^^ 

printed  In  the  RaooBBu                             of  whkh  m  k  paid  by  bltfiwaj  uaan.  Local  T-r  ««  «»«rt»i«»- 

mere  beinc  no  objection,  the  mate-    and  atate  aobaldtaa  add  4S«.  brinUnc  tha  "■*" 

rial  wae  offdeted  to  be  printed  In  the    total  aobaldy  to  Mt  per  penon-trtp.  *•  **  •"••f^  ^^  *i*^^J!*!!!!' *C 

asfUlowK                                       The  laderal  ■aaa  tramiwtatloo  ptowam  JHfiaaiafaWaii  oT  tt«   »Wli«  ^atmt^ 

■•>«wn».                                    haamodHntaadboeflaetanattanrldaandfl-  itaieHee  fa  OMwraaa  •nmiMaC  That  thla 

^""                                Mnead  new  ran  ayatcBH  tai  aan  rraaelaeo.  bm  may  be  etted  aa  Tlie  Vlacal  Tear  1M« 

ar  me  awew  ••«  awm  <a   waahliwton.  D.C  i*t!f**  Batttaoie.  Buf-  Highway  AmenteMBta  Act" 

or  Ae   OMiHl  Malm  oT    |u»  md  MiamL  Then  are  propoeata  of  fed-  flacnon  Xa).  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 

«■  OBfwm  MiwMid,  That  the    ^^  fundtaw  of  new  lafl  atarta  to  a  doaHi  lentaiiwa  of  aecttai  10KeX4)  of  title  SS. 

of  T^anapmtatlmi  ih^  ajppcrtloo    other  dtlea.  Althouch  new  rafl  ayataiM  aau-  United  8tatm  Code,  are  amended  to  read  m 

Biptmibar  10.    aUy  oCfOr  bnproved  aeniee  over  the  prerlooa  foDowa: 

to  be  appnpri-    ^i^:^^^  ayatama.  riBii«  oonatraettai  and  op-  "Par  the  flaeal  yean  endtaig  aaptember  M, 

emtli«  ooaU  ratoe  mrloue  doubta  about  the  lga4  and  aaptember  ••.  IMI.  aoam  obUsat- 

atfordatamty  and  coat  effecttvenem  of  rafl  ad  for  projaeta  under  highway  aHManoe 

tramtt.  There  h  no  evidenm  to  auggaet  that  prognam  ahaD  be  paid  out  of  the  Highway 

rafl  tmiMit  taneetment  leduom  rdtaam  on  Tnet  mnd.  and  tT04NW.OOO  ahaU  be  avaO- 

vehlelea.  Moat  raO  traiMtt  jiamiiwaia  able  for  emwaMtiire  during  each  of  the 


B  nbBiltted  to  the  OoD-    bi  atlm  other  than  New  Torfc  City  were  pra- 

IWa.  wtnnd*  hna  vMan 


ftaeal  yean  aodliw  Saptaaaber  M.  MM  and 

September  SO.  ItW.  ^nnty-flve  per  *?"'-■■■" 

'The'  dmmT  Aooounting  Ottlee  (OAO)  of  the  fundi  available  fMm  the  Hlgfaway 

IdMitlfled  two  main  naaoni  for  growing  aub-  Truat  Vund  for  each  of  the  flaml  yean 

aidy  dimanda:  endtaw  aaptember  SO.  ItM  and  aaptember 

SO,  IIM.  for  aubatltute  highway  pfojaeta 

larenototfmtbyproduettvltylBwrove-  under  thla  paragraph  ahaU  be  dtatilbuted  at 

the  dtoeretkn  of  the  aecretaiy.". 

.  _       , have  adapted  unreaUatl-       <b)  The  afateentb  amitenw  of  aeetlon 

1  hea  itaen    eaDy  low  fhrm  that  are  unrtfated  to  riaing  10S(eX4)  of  title  SS.  DDlted  atatm  Code,  la 

In  IMO  to  $4.*  bauoa  In    eoata.  amanrtad  by  atrlklng  "yean  ending  aaptem- 

bv  mem  tramnoitatlan       The  OAO  nport  atoo  aald  the  avaOablltty  bar  SO.  ISM.  and  aeptaaiber  SO.  ISM."  and 

to  dadhM  In  amny  pteeaa.  NOw.    of  fadval  oparattw  aubaldlm  haa  radueed  Inaarttaig  In  Ueu  thereof  "year  ending  8ep- 

I  to  bold  down  fedw-    loeal   aovaraaMnt   tnltlatlvm   to    Improve  tambar  SO.  1SS6.". 

lanlt  ettleleney.  <c)  The  eighteenth  aantenoe  of  aeetlon 

I  a  aonice  o«  iiMltlnnal  traiMit  fun^       The  fadacal  governmant  ahould  oatataUah  10S(eN4)  of  title  SS.  United  atatm  Code,  la 

Of  the  natkmli  SCS  mflUon  warkera.  S4    eoat-effaettvanem  erttaria  to  footer  rational  aamndad  by  atrlklng  "flaml  year  begtontag 

ibymotorvehlde.  deeMoM  on  which  oataM  to  aupport  And  after  aeptamber  SO.  ISiS."  and  taienttaig  in 

I  by  bw  and  ran  amm    fedval    oparattaig    aubaldlm    ahould    be  lieu  thereof  "of  the  flaeal  yean  endtaig  aep- 

to  the  percent    phaaed  out  tai  the  taiteraat  of  aoMMnv  and  teaaber  SO.  ISM  and  aapteaaber  SO.  ltOB/\ 

I  to  work.  Twenty  percent  of  com-    etfldeney.  (d)  The  twanty  aaeond  eentnee  of  eeetlan 

wtthtai  and  between  10S(eX4)  of  title  SS.  UBltad  atatm  Code,  la 

Buttng    la    giuatog         Taa  aacnuar  or  Ta*inraax«now.  amended  by  atrlklng  "yean  ending  aeptem- 

WlaaMagtom  AC  bar  SO.  ISSt.  and  aeptmwher  SO.  ISW."  and 

Tte  UA  C«MiH  npoita  tlmt  the  avenoe    Hon.  Oaoaaa  Boaa.  liMartIng  In  Ueu  thereof  "year  endtaig  aep- 

nmabarofdaOymmatraaalteamauitanhaa    AefidnUoTMeSmala  teaaber  SO.  ISSS.".  _ 

Aoppod  lOJ  panant  fNm  U  mimaB  tai    iraaklagtew.  DC  aaonoa  S.  aeetlon  10S(eX4)  of  title  SS. 

IVIO  to  «.!  mmtoa  in  ISOO.  Thia  dedtaitaw       Dbm  Ma.  Paaanaartadoaed  ia  a  draft  United  atatm  Code,  le  amended  by  taieerting 

I  wtth  an  tawream  tai  the    blU  which  would  approve  the  ISiS  Intor  after  the  twenty  aeocnd  aentenoe  the  follow- 

'  of  piniina  ecamuittaw  by  motor  ve-    etate  Coat  Hrttaaato  (ICB)  to  allow  ttaaaly  ing: 
hletewhlehramfNm80.lBilIllantailtT0to    apporttannant  of  Intaratate  conatnietlBn       "Vor  the  flecal  year  ending  aeptember  SO. 

SLSatfIlla«tailSg0.antaieraawof  M.Sper-    funda  authorlaad  for  flaeal  year  ISST  and  ISiS.  aume  obligated  for  aubatltute  proJecU 

cent.  avallabie  for  obUgatlen  on  October  1.  ISM.  ahaa  be  pakl  out  of  the  Highway  Truat 

The  percentage  of  conuButenuatawpubUe    To  prevent  dateya  tat  the  approval  of  the  iSmd.  and  rrSB.000.000  ahall  be  available  for 

amm  tranpoatatkm  varlm  aoeordtaw  to  dty    ICK.  we  have  net  taiduded  highway  program  expendttura  durtaig  the  fleeal  year  endtaig 

aim  (fkmn  S  to  S  percent  in  metropolitan    ebawm  or  poet  19M  authorlaatlaiM  tai  tbla  September  SO.  ISO*.  Twenty-thre  per  centum 

■  a  mmian  population  to  an  aver-    bOL  Alao.  we  have  not  taiehided  the  approval  of  the  funda  available  frcm  the  Highway 
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Truat  Fund 
tember  SO. 
undarthlai 

Ul0  QIBCftwlOD  \ 

ta«T5par< 
portioned  < 
of  the  ooat 


the  flaeal  year  andtaigi 
for 
,abaObe< 
theaecretary.Thei 
of  audi  fundi  ahaU  be  ap- 
baala  of  the  Vidaral  ahare 
complete  withdiawn  Inter- 


Btate  rautm  tk  portlona  thereof  m  deter- 
mined by  the  Becretary  In  aecordanee  wtth 
thle  paiagrapb.  lem  aume  already  made 
available  for  aubatttute  prolaeta  under  thia 
paragraph.". 

aacnoB  4.  Section  lOMaXB)  of  the  aur- 
faee  TTaaaportatlon  Aalatanw  Act  of  ISU 
(PX.  •T-4M)  ik  amended  by  atriktaw  ".  aap- 
tember SO.  ISM  and  aeptm^icr  SO.  ISit." 
and  taiaerttaig  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  i 
ber  SO.  19H.". 

TBI  aacaaauT  or  TlAaapoaiaxnw. 
__J^Mnoton,  DC.  AprU  1.  ISffi. 
Hen.  Oaoaaaauaa, 
Prmidt  ntttfOm  Senate, 
WmMmgtam,  VC. 

Daw  Mb.  PiaauMi.  bdoaed  la  a  draft 
biU  entitled  "The  Flaeal  Tear  ISM  HUhway 
Amendmenta  4ot." 

Thia  tam  la  Uetaig  aubmlttod  to  taBptanent 
the  Preeldent^  budget  fOr  flaeal  year  isas. 
Currently,  prtjlecte  whldi  am  davedoped  u 
aubetttutm  fo«  withdrawn  intaiaUtu  high- 
way aegmentai  under  the  provlalflna  of  SS 
UJB.C.  10S(eX4)  are  funded  from  two 
aourcea.  Bubailtute  highway  piojacta  are 
funded  from  the  Vkhway  Tluat  nmd  whOe 
eubetltute  traaalt  projecta  are  funded  from 
the  general  fnad  of  the  Treaaury. 

Thla  bin  prfvldm  that  the  fns  aallUan 
euirently  autmirlaad  for  BUbalttate  hWiway 
projecta  from  Ihe  Highway  Tkuat  9vad  tat 
flaeal  year  ISM  would  be  available  for  both 
highway  aad  inmtt  auhatltnto  pmieeti.  A 
aeparate  bill.  Iwhldi  would  aoMnd  varloua 
provWona  of  the  Utban  Mam  ^anaporta- 
tlcn  Act  and  ^01  be  traamaltted  ahortly. 
would  repeal  aha  authmfHuii  for  flaeal 
year  ISM  general  fund  appropalatlan  for 
aubatttute  tr^lt  projecta. 

nmrtoaent  of  thla  legMattoi  would 
achieve  aeveral  deairable  goola.  fbatt  by  re- 
duetaig  the  amount  of  fundi  avaOaUe  for 
aubatttute  prdoeta  tai  flaeal  year  use  ont- 
laya  would  bafeduced  and  bdp  radam  the 

fnm  the  oammttment  to  fund  aubatltute 
highway  and  tranalt  proJeeta.  Hbwevei.  we 
beUeve  they  ahould  be  funded  firam  the 
Highway  Ttuet  Fund  atame  they  an  aubatl- 
tutm  for  withdrawn  IntiiiaUte  aagamnta 
whldi  wouM  nave  been  funded  firom  the 
Ttuet  Fund  ottept  that  atate  and  local  offl- 
dale  decided  tbcee  Bilbetltnte  projecta  could 
better  eerve  Ideal  tiaaapottatica  needa.  We 
eatimate  that  { enactamnt  of  thla  propoaal 
would  aaaan  jthat  aU  of  the  aubatltute 
proJeeta  would  be  funded  no  later  than  by 
flaeal  year  IStS.  rather  than  by  flaeal  year 
IMl. 

all  of  the  projecta  from 
the  Highway  tftnat  Fund  would  eHmlnate 
the  aeed  for  date  and  hieal  aovenaaenU  to 
obtatai  pertodlB  rwigraeahaml  approval  of 
the  dMalon  oi  funda  between  hlgfaway  and 
tranalt  aubatltute  projecta.  Ooiwram  had  not 
thl4  dMalon  tar  the  laat  IS 
Btha  and  aq  f oranila  funda  have  been  da- 
tayed  for  them  aubatltute  proJeeta. 
ment  of  thla  MU  would  i 

highway 

and  tranalt  apbortlonmant  fbeton  would  no 
■bei 

The  bm  wdttM  atoo  repeal  the  cunent 
$100  mmion  iMulEwaya  and  park  highway 
authoilmtluu  ifor  flaeal  year  ISM  that  ia 


in  the  aurteM  Tranaportatlon  Aa- 
Aet  of  ISM.  Thla  aeparate  authori- 

of  the  Interior  haa  determined 
oad  projecte  an  not  auffl- 
dantly  high  In  priority  to  merit  funding  In 
FT  ISMw  ghwn  the  need  for  flaeal  reetratait 
and  the  higher  priority  for  conatructlon  of 
other  faellltim  wlthtai  the  National  Park 
HjalwB.  Itaf oreeeen  park  road  needa.  u  may 
be  finanoed  through  the  um  of 
balanrm  in  thla  program, 
thraagh  "i*  "g— "»<«'g  or  by  the  eonatruo- 
ttai  program  of  the  National  Park  Berrkse. 
Tha  Otfloe  ot  Management  and  Budget 
that  there  la  no  objeetlan  from  the 
of  the  Adminlatratlan'B  program 
to  the  eubmlarioa  of  thla  legWathre  propoaal 
to  tha  Owigrem  and  that  tta  enactment 
would  be  tai  accord  wtth  the  program  of  the 


HABroasDoLB. 


ainceruy. 


aacnoa-aT'^BenaB  ABALTan 

Thla  bm  la  betaig  aubmltted  to  tanplcment 
the  Preatdenfa  budget  for  flaeal  year  ISM. 
cumntly.  proJeeta  whldi  are  developed  u 
for  withdrawn  Interatate  high- 
under  the  provlalana  of  SS 
UAC  10S<eX4)  are  funded  from  two 
aourcea.  aubatltute  highway  projecta  are 
ftrndad  fk«m  the  Hl^way  Truat  Fund  irtiUe 
aubatttute  traaalt  projecta  are  funded  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Tifeiiiij 

The  bm  provldm  that  the  $73S  mUUcn 
cuneaily  aathoilaad  for  aubatltute  highway 
laejeda  from  the  Hlgbway  Ituat  FUnd  for 
flaeal  year  19M  would  be  avaflable  for  both 
highway  and  trandt  aubatttute  projecta. 
The  bm  would  aim  rqieal  the  current  au- 
thorlaatlan  tai  FT  M  to  um  mghway  Truat 
Ftaidi  on  park  blghwaya. 

aaetlan  1.  Thla  aectkm  namm  the  bm  the 
"Flaeal  Tear  19M  Hi^way  Amwuhmmt 
Aet" 

aaetlan  S.  Thla  aeetkm  amendi  SS  VJB.C 
10S(eX4)  to  ddete  referenom  to  flaeal  year 
ISM  In  the  ertatlng  atatutory  langmm' 
Thla  aeetlon  ■*■*"*»<»«■  the  atatua  quo  for 
prior  to  flaeal  year  1SS6. 

S.  aeetlon  S  amende  SS  UJ&C 
10S(eX4)  to  provide  that,  tai  flaeal  year  isa6» 
STSB  Bdnion  wffl  be  available  out  of  the 
Htghway  Tkuat  nnd  for  mteretate  aubatl- 
hlghvray  and  tranalt  projecta.  The 
atatutory  9ltt  between  formula  and 
fundi  for  highway  aubetttate 
proJeeta  la  ratatamd.  That  la.  n  percent  of 
the  funda  would  be  apportlonad  baaed  on  a 
fonuila  and  the  remaining  SS  percent 
would  be  allocated  at  the  diaeretlon  of  the 
aeeratary.  However,  ainoe  hlidiway  and 
traadt  aubatttute  projecta  would  be  funded 
from  aeeauBon  aouroa.  It  would  no 
be  ninimiry  for  atate  and  local 

proval  of  the  dMalan  of  funda  between  aub- 
atttute highway  and  aubatttute  tranalt 
projecta.  Tlia  dMalon  muat  be  approved 

there  are  two  aeparate  aourom  of  fundi  for 
them  projecta. 

aeeOon  4.  aeetlon  4  repeala  the  $1M  mO- 
Uon  anthorlaation  from  the  m^way  Ttuat 
Itaid  tor  fleeal  year  ISM  for  the  perfcwaya 
and  park  highway  program.  Thla  program 
landed  to  aupplaaMnt  Park  aervtoe 
In  the  repair  of  FBderaUy  owned 
roadi  that  are  crttlcal  to  tadUtattaig 
the  um  of  parka.  The  aurfaee  Ttauporta- 
tlon  Imlatenffii  Act  of  ISM  authorlaad  ISTB 
mUUoB  for  ftaeal  yean  ISOS-M  for  thla  pro- 
gram. Thla  program  hm  provided  $STS  adl- 


Uon  durtaig  ISM  through  ISM. 
S.ft  ttaam  the  three-year  epenrting  on  Buk 
Senrloe  rcade  fhan  ISOO-ISSS.  Aa  a  reeult  of 
thle  Ineieaaed  w*^*^.  the  Park  Bervlee 
ezpecU  that  by  the  end  of  ISM  thla  pro- 
gram wffl  have  addreamd  the  hlgheet  priori- 
ty park  road  projecta.  liwlaring  potential 
road  projecta  are  not  auffldently  high  in 
priority  to  omrtt  fundtaw  tai  FT  MM  gtven 
need  for  fleeal  reetratait  and  the  higher  pri- 
ority for  other  fadUtlm  within  the  National 
Puk  ayatenL  Park  road  needa.  m  may  devd- 
op,  can  be  flnanred  through  the  um  of  tin- 
obligated  balanem  tai  thla  progrm.  throi^ 
repiogiawmlng,  or  by  the  conatructlon  pro- 
gram of  the  Nattonal  Parte  aervlee.* 


By  Mr.  HFIBC'i'lCR  (for  himaelf, 
Mr.    Hann,    Mr.    Dood,    Mr. 
OoHBi.  and  Mr.  BaaaaaT): 
&  MS.  A  hoi  to  amend  title  23, 
United  Statea  Code,  to  modify  the  ap- 
portionment formula  for  reaurfadng, 
reatorlng,  rrhaMHtattoa.  and  recon- 
structinc  the  interrtate  aygtem:  to  the 
Committee     on     Etarironment     and 
PubUeWoikB. 


Mr.  8PBCTER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  today 
I  am  relntrodudnt  Wlslation  liildi 
would  modify  the  fomula  for  appOT- 
tionment  of  Intcntate  Reeonatnictlon, 
RehabOttatton.  Rcatoratlan.  and  Re- 
■urfadns  [4R]  funda,  lAileh  wffl  total 
more  than  $6  MUkm  during  1966  and 
1966. 

me  cuirent  Intentate  411  f <nmula  la 
Inadrquatr.  It  falla  to  effeetirdy  ad- 
dreaa  the  putpoeea  that  the  Dqiart- 
ment  of  Tramportatlon  haa  Identified 
for  this  mvcram:  farlWaUnt  inter- 
state commeroe,  malntataiinc  the 
syatem.  and  provkUnc  for  military 
movement  durins  a  national  defenee 
emergency.  Moreover,  the  preaent  4R 
f  onnula,  baaed  on  lane-mHea  and  vtbi- 
de-milea  travded,  do«  not  accurately 
reflect  thooe  faetora  which  contribute 
most  hearily  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  highway  system.  This  bffl  modified 
prerious  legMatlnn  irtiidi  I  tntrodnoed 
in  June  196S.  and  induda  two  new 
factors  that  act  as  suiTogatM  for 
weather  and  track,  traffic.  Research 
has  shown  that  adrerse  weather  oondl- 
tlons  and  heavy  traA  traffle  are  the 
primary  causes  of  structural  damage 
to  hl^way  pavement. 

The  first  new  factor  is  bridge  needs 
on  the  interstate  system.  Bridge  needs 
aiMrrai  geography.  More  tugged  ter- 
rain requires  ntat  bridges.  Bridge 
needs  also  address  meteorologleal  con- 
dlttons  in  a  very  stralilitforwanl  and 
effective  way.  Deterioration  occurs 
more  raiiidly  irtien  salt  is  applied  to  a 
bridge  aartaee.  Biperts  contend  that 
salt  is  the  primary  cause  of  structural 
damage  to  hiali>ray  bridge  docks  in 
the  United  States. 

uaaaL  voBL 

The  second  new  factor  is  dlesel  fueL 
Dleeel  fud  conwrniptlon  serves  m  the 
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UoB  of  state  BWMnur  and 
thm  Offfctoli  raportad  in  a  reowt 
atudy  that  one  10,tOtH>owmi  truck 
caoaM  aa  moeh  rtimafii  to  the  high- 
way ayataai  aa  MM  can. 
While  the  FsdMal  Hliliwar  Aitaaln- 

uili^  dhad  fart  aa  a  factor  becauee  of 

that  thaae  protalHBa  can  be  eerily  over- 
eoaae.  Por  — — r^  by  knowtnc  the 
extent  of  vdilde  ndlea  tiawled.  one 
can  amirateJT  eetteate  ftoel 
ttaL  In  the  end.  diead  fud  li  quantlfl- 


of  IMS' 
flaa   1.  artbgewgeph   <B)   of 
ia«(bM»)  ef  ttUe  SI  UBItod  StatM  Ood*.  to 

HMBdtdtOrMdl 

"(BMDPi 

Um  Tiilwilili 


State  by  State,  and  would  not  eauae  a 
of  fnndtaic  If  in- 


my  bin  beneftta  IS 
Stateo  and  the  natrlot  of  Oohnnbla 
and  PttHto  Moo.  An  artdltinnal  eight 
Statea  wlD  not  auffor  any  net  redue- 
ttan  in  funding  fbr  road  repair  aa  a 
reanlt  of  thia  fonanla  diange.  Tbe 
aniHMteent  ptopoeei  a  diange  for 
only  S  yeaiB— a  modMt  attempt  to  ree- 
tuy  inequlttae  pgpetuated  under  the 

fliat  a  yeaia  of  the  Surteee  iniMpor- 
Aei.  An  apportioo- 
foramla  diange  cannot  be  un- 
1.  but  rnuit  be 
thoughtful  and  atodled  carefully.  The 
Department  of  TTana- 
t  wotfead  long  and  hard  in 
aem  fMton  and  the  re- 
eulttng  formula.  Tbe  numben  are 
before  you  and  the  propoeal'a  logic  le 


■^I)  flDMbirt  in  the  latle  thrt 

ateta  bmn  to  the  Mai  «f  dtaMl  ftttl 
by  BOtar  vahkiM  OB  Mghwaye  Id  aBi 
'^n)  ooa-Uiiid  hi  the  ratio  that  1mm  bow 

lai  end  UMe)  of  this  titto  <otlMr 
at  mbjMt  to  a 

praWSO    MM    VMHs 

l«  of  the  PrtmkAld  Hkhmy  Aet 
of  im)  la  oaeh  State  boan  to  the  total  of 
■n  oneh  hew  bOm  hi  an  ataloK  end 
"(nX)  ooa-tHhd  hi  tlM  ratio  (not  to 
te  ponmt)  thet  ttM  total  ooet  to 
dafMmt  bftt^M  on  the  iBtMolate 
hi  oeeh  Stoto  boan  to  Um  total  eort  to  faa- 
on  ttw  lataiotaf 
itaauatatoo. 
"(11)  WotwWhotaniMm  danw  (1).  oo  State 
1 1  pMtont  of  the  total 
r  thk  aubpam- 
graph  far  any  floeal  year. 
"^^^  far  pmPMte  of^  gwaa  (D  the  total 

by  the  oonan  (ootaao  of 
OB  ttM  Tiiloiitalo  Syatoaa  (hieiiidliw 
on  toD  intentate  hlglnrayo)  oUgihlo  for  n- 
ptaeoaMot  and  rohafiilltotlnn  amltlpllad  by 
ttM  lomocUta  unit  prlea  on  aStatohyjtate 

il44ofUilBtttte.~. 
aac.  S.  TlM  aBModmcnt  nade  by  ttihi  Act 
■haD  apply  vtth  iwpaet  to  flocal  yean  be- 
rfamfaw  OD  or  aftor  Oetohor  1. 1M6. 


tier  n— tnduatry 
bMMtlta.  Due  to  thia  rhanga,  In  Janu- 
ary 19M  the  t^Hweent  COUk.  glfon 
to  Sodal  Secuiity  benefldarlM  waa 
taken  away.  In  fuU.  tNm  railroad  ra- 
ttreea'  tier  n  ebaeka.  In  Jaamry  ItM. 
the  UH>erowat  Social  Saeurlty  In- 
ereaae  waa  atfeetivaly  reduced  to  %  per> 
coot  for  railroad  retiraea.  due  to  the 
eeoond  phaaa.  U  percent,  of  the 
CX>LAoffMt. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reduction  in  rail- 
road retireea'  beneftta  thia 
unwarranted,  and  we  ahould 
the  BBoney  the  Oofoinmant  took 
away.  When  Oongrem  paamd  tbe  Rail- 
road ReUremanfc  Soifonoy  Act  tai  IMl. 


AprUir.l 

tier  I  COLA  dbe  to  the 
oftheofCnt. 

In  my  judgBajt,  railroad  laUiain  de- 
aenre  a  better  abake.  They  have  paid 
tana  throu^but  their  worktaw  Uvea, 
and  they  daaitTB  a  fair  benefit,  pro- 
tected agalnat  inflation.  Oiwi  Oie  ex- 
edlent  f1naael»l  health  of  the  railroad 
retirement  aMtem.  we  can  deuiy 
afford  to  give  back  to  retirem  part  of 
the  BundUB  tb^y  helped  to  ( 
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up  fhmt  It  ahoukl  not  be  tucked 
and  written  off  aa  an  ezpenae  to 

ajiii'iilliiif 

tlria  point,  I  would  like  to  adc 

it  to  indnde  to  tbe 

an  eaoerpt  from  a  recent  Wall 

Journal  artide  a«iidi  talked  of 

for  Oongrem  to  addrem  the 

and  the  test  of 
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away 

At 


baa  certainly  benefited 


In  reoognltlan  of  tbe  needaof  Btatce 
with  eztenalve  intaratate  ayatema  due 
to  their  dieer  alae.  eudi  m  Montana 
and  New  MealoQ,  thia  amrmbnent  re- 
tataia  the  kme  flBOm  factor.  nUa  MD 
that  every  State,  no 
bowmaall,  win  reodve  at  leaat 
1  percent  of  the  funding  under  thia 
Often  theee  Statm  bear  tbe 
of  fwnairiiwable  traffic  even 
thouili  tbe  wrhkle  mflee  and  lane- 
mllee  fhcton  do  not  adquatdy  repre- 
aent  tbdr  repata' needa 

It  ia  my  view  that  a  reformulated 
Interatate  4-B  apportionment  ahould 
be  aaaong  tboae  cbangm  directed  at 
our  traavortation  net- 
I  urge  my  eoneagUM  to  join  me 
iipport  tUB  legldatlon. 
Mr.  Preddentk  I  a*  unanlmoua  oon- 
it  that  Bay  diatingulabed  coneeguee, 
Mr.  Hbdb.  Mr.  Doan.  Mr.  Oonn.  and 
Mr.  BKABunr.  be  Ueted  as  original  co- 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  aak  unantanooa  con- 
eent  that  tbe  text  of  the  bm  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooan. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  bOl 
waa  ordered  to  be  minted  in  tbe 
Raooaa,  aa  f (dlowa: 

&•« 

at  U  nmetai  6v  flk«  Smote  omI  J7o«m  nf 
Jhfr—a raHiMi  qT  Ok*  Vnitat  8Uf$  of 
Amerie*  im  Oongnu  ammbltd.  That  thia 


ByMr.  HUNZ: 
&  030.  A  bm  to  amend  tbe  RaOroad 
Rettremant  Act  of  10T4  to  ellminare 
the  OOLA  offaet  provielona,  and  re- 
etore  amounto  oftet  under  thoee  pro- 
viaione  after  January  19S4:  to  tbe 
Oommtttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


abont  tbe  future  of  both 
tbe  railroad  taiduatry  and  the  naMonal 
eocnamy.  Aa  tt  tuna  oat.  both  have 
pel  formed  far  better  than  eapeeted  in 
tbe  peat  S  yeaia.  and  the  railroad  re- 
tirement truat  fund  ia  rapidly  aeeumu- 
latlng  BuipliMce  Vtom  the  atandpoint 
of  tbe  finanrtal  aoivency  of  tbe 
ayatem.  tbe  money  aavad  tNm  tbe 
aMood  phaae  of  tbe  OOLA  ofbet  li 
overkill; 

Mr.  Preaident.  on  January  S4.  UM. 
the  membem  of  tbe  Railroad  Rettre- 
mant Board  aent  a  latter  to  Preaident 
Reagan  projecting  the  flnanrial  condi- 
tion of  tbe  railroad  retirement  ayatem 
through  IMO.  under  two  alternative 

oonddered  a  naoderate 

aumptlon  B  a  very 

to.  I  would  Uke  to  Indude  in  tbe 

RKxma  a  table  from  thia  letter  that 

outUnm  the  flnanrial  atatoa  of  the 

truat  fund  under  theee  aaaumptiona. 


fun  OOLA  to  an  ran 

to aupporttbttlegialatkm.  I 
mend  tta  quick  lenactmcnt* 

By  Mr.  taCKIMB  (for  biBMdf. 

Mr.  BoAbi,  Mr.  Loaaa.  and  Mr. 

OaaaaiAT): 

&  MO.  Abffllto  amend  tbe  Ooaunod- 

ity   Credtt   O4rporation   Charter  to 

e«empt  aU  agHcultmal  aiporta  fhmi 

cargo  preference  leauheuBenta;  to  ttie 

OonuBlttee  on  Oonuneroe.  Science,  and 


Btu 


tbe 

tbe 

bdng  no  objectkm.  tbe  mate- 
rid  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

aafdlowa: 

:  kg  Me  Amote  ctitf  Bomte  9f 
of  fhe  OmUed  Statu  «r 
Awmriem  to  Omi0t«m  antemhied.  That  See- 
ttoD  •  of  the  OoBuaodlty  Credit  Oorpontion 

'  r  Aot  !■  aaMDded  to  add  at  the  end 

rthofaHowhw: 
^oit   aeUvttlai   of   the   CXxpocattai 
>  thii  Act.  and  aettvttlea  of  the  Ootpo- 
rattan  or  the  OepaitaMot  of  Acrteotton  to 
t  the  eipart  of  acrlcultunl  ooumod- 
r  any  other  Act.  ahan  not  be  anb- 
Jeettooaiaoprefeteucereqiilranente. 


not  nquire  trade  euipliiaei.  We  are  not 
■o  dtaBilirtfc  of  the  mlatlniMMii.  hueum. 
that  we  eoppoet  federal  lam  that  eartafl 
VS.  eiparta.  Tliat  la  oBMtty  what  the  Utl 
agrteottaral  — — "*— 4t  did.  an  hi  the 

of  he Ipina  tawMn  raeover  fTooi  pteti- 

oUdea.  anhdy  the  coriiafao  on  grain 
to  the  Sovleta  and  the  neeeanry 

to  atrawthan  the  dollar. 
XJA  grata  prteea  have  at  Itaea  aoared  to 
levda  aoBM  «  peraeot  above  the  world 
naifeeC  Ttttag  advantaae  of  the  VS.  on- 
larila,  new  playen  have  been  BMHlug  Into 
the  world  grata  trade,  plektag  off  VS.  bmt- 
keto  left  and  rld»t._The  VS. 
adrantage  ta  agilCQltare  la 
fOmen  ta  other  prodndiw  eoontrlaa  rete- 
veat  their  proftta  tean  Intematlonal  aaln  ta 


that  hdped 


VS. 


la  that  UjS. 
their  tr 


•  Mr.  HEIIIZ.  Mr.  Preaident.  today  I 
am  Introducing  legldatian  to  return  to 
railroad  roth  em  tbe  money  that  waa 
nnneceaaarlly  taken  away  from  them 
thli  peat  January.  Of  bm  would  re- 
atore  to  retireea  tbe  IJ-percent  OOLA 
aubtraetad  thia  year  from  tier  n 
ftte.  retroaetiva  to  January  IMS. 

In  IMt.  whan  tbe  raflroad 

yatam  waa  on  tbe  brink  of  Inaol- 
ran  labor  and  management  ne- 
gotiated, and  Oongrem  enacted  a  oom- 
ptebenetve  finanrtng  package  to  re- 
atore  aoivency  to  the  ayatem.  Thia 
reaeoe  package  called  for  oontrlbu- 
tlone  from  three  major  partim  tbe 
railroad  tnduatry.  onutfoyera.  and  em- 
ployeee;  tbe  Vederd  Government;  and 
railroad  reUram  in  order  toabore  up 
tbe  ayatem'a  abort-  and  long-term  fl- 
nandd  integrity. 

Par  retireea.  tbe  bulk  of  tbdr  contri- 
bution came  from  the  ao-eaUed  OOLA 
offaet  which  required  that  the  nest  5 
percent  of  tbdr  tier  I— Sodd  Seeivtty 
equivalent— COLA  increeam  be  de- 
ducted, ddlar  for  dollar,  from  their 


A  ■  «  I 


Mr.  NICmzA  Mr.  rrnaMont.  today. 
I  am  Introdudng  a  bm  whieb  would 
free  aU  agrleunurd  ezporta  from  the 
dntdi  of  cargo!  preferenoe. 

Thetanmedttte  god  In  thia  cargo 
preference  figllt  la  to  overturn  a  Feb- 
ruary court  ruling  whldi  baa  reaulted 
in  tbe  Binpefdon  of  $H6  mffllon 
worth  of  eaqudtt  credit  eakaL  I  have 
prevkMdy  Inttoduoed  legldatlon,  a 
664.  to  aooamplBh  thia  soaL 

The  bm  I  bm  introdudiw  today 
with  niy  roneaguee  Oenatara 
.  iMQudtind  Gaaaaur  wouM 
fnlfm  the  nee4  to  remove  cargo  pref- 
fram  aU  agrieul- 
turd  exporta.  Ilila  bm  la  a  oorapanion 
meaaure  to  Hit.  17M  vrtdeb  waa  re- 
cently introduqBd  by 


I  legWaton  have  been  ta  a  atate 
hyaterte  tatdy  over  tbe  Uj&  trade 
,  the  phght  of  Caraicr-debtan  and 
the  IfouMai  of  country  banka.  Tet  it  la 
withta  their  power  to  rdieve  an  three  mala- 
diaa,  riamly  by  rtianglng  federal  lawa. 

Aa  a  wanMip  eaerdee,  here'e  a  anan  teat 
of  eerioamaaK  Oonenn  could  vote  to  reped 
the  Caiao  nafnanoe  Act,  whldi  aaya  the 
VS.  Boat  ahip  half  tta  food  aid  ateoad  ta 
UjBL  vandi,  at  witiatanHal  ooata  tmnnafirl  by 
the  bmiMbm  Induatry  and  onlaia.  A  federal 
oooft  hM  joat  biockad  the  VS.  Department 
of  Agrtedtore  fnm  diaAliig  eargo  prefer- 
ence on  grata  ahlpiiieiiU  that  are  oataide 
the  OBOd  aid  pragrama  hut  carry  federal 
credit  ednldlea.  nieee  latter  alee  fanolfe 
coBpalttlve  Barkata.  Thoa,  the  court  effOc- 
ttatly  atallad  a  'half4iailoB  doOan  ta  VS. 
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What  thia  table  abowa  ia  that  even 
under  OAtteuteiy  owieeivatlve  aaaump- 
ttone  about  tbe  futura  of  the  eeonomy 
and  tbe  railroad  induatry.  tbe  railroad 
retirement  ayatem  la  buUding  up  bn- 
lione  of  donan  in  ezoem  reeervee. 
With  thia  kind  of  aurpluB.  I  dont 
think  tt  ia  fair  to  impoae  any  more  fl- 
nandd  hardahip  on  retirem  who  have 
already  aacrlflced  a  great  deaL 

Railroad  letiiem  have  been  bit  very 
bard  in  the  peat  few  yeara.  In  IMS. 
they  were  aocked  with  a  6-montb  delay 
in  their  COLA  due  to  tbe  Sodd  Secu- 
rity Amendmcnta  of  IMS.  In  1M4. 
tbdr  tier  I  COLA  waa  loot  dtogetber 
due  to  tbe  flrat  phaae  of  the  COLA 
offset,  and  in  IMS.  retlreM  were 
forced  to  forego  a  major  part  of  their 


Thd 
not 


time  that  diouM  be 

new  export  trade 

baB  to  be  foeuaed  on 

pathwaya  dear  fkom 


unf( 
apent  on 
cbanndB 
keeping 
theddKlB 
Cargo  prefereriue  ia  one  federally  im- 
poeed  requiieiieut  that  threatena  to 
choke  off  ouriabmty  to  export  our 
farm  prodneta  nedy. 

Applying  caiko  preferenoe  to  com- 
merdd  egricu|ture  export  programa 
could  require  ipie  UBDA  to  fork  over 
an  addttiand  ||7W  minion  for  mer- 
chant marine  aubaldlee.  Sudi  a  move 
would  break  thb  bank  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  bog-tidng  our 
agriculture  exptet  ivograma. 

At  preaent,  tne  merehaiA  marine  la 
recdving  a  iiiultlmiUlon^krilar  per 
year  aubaldy  hidden  in  tbe  UBDA 
budget 

I  Bupport  a  athtmg  merchant  marine. 
But  I  fed  their  «"Tir?lal  aupport 
should  come  ffom  tbe  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Deportment  of  De- 


haa  never  had  a 
to  rid  the  n.a  of  the 
and  thndiy  hand 
.victory, 
though  uaafol.  however  ahould 
ta  the  way  of  atffl  more  fanportant 
of  riidibiiil  Reagan's  Ag- 
AdJOBtaMnt  Act  of  IMS.  Wtth  the 
this  year  of  the  hoary  lau  MOW 
wtth  the  Ineradlbly 
aendBMDte  paased  ta 
a  marvdaua  dianM  to 
c  OB  aa  equd 
with  their  eonpetlton  ta 
ttand  trade.  The  IMl  price  aapporta 
ao  high  ttMy  pstoad  ABMrleaa  tunan  out  of 
Ux.  Raagan'B  bin  would 
prlcM  to  the  world  market 


ISSl 
pot 


The  Bsoat  Immartlatie  affect  would  be  to 
cot  the  VS.  trade  defldt.  VS.  agrledtural 
predueta  account  for  nearly  80  percent  of 
wodd  eaporta.  a  huge  bnataeB  But  that'a 
down  fToB  Bt  pareent  five  yean  ago  and  the 
promoet  la  for  further  aUntage.  The  U8DA 
eetlmataa  VS.  foreign  aataa  thia  year  at 
$S«J  btUtaB.  off  nearly  10  percent  from  MS 
baUoB  ta  USi.  Uat  year's  VS.  agrlcdturd 
trade  amphis  waa  nearty  $90  htmoB.  ao  we're 
talktag  about  red  aoaey. 

We'ra  not  mndi  enamored  here  of  mer- 
oantmat  pleaa  for  trade  aurpIuaeB.  n  ia  vltd 
for  the  VS.  to  protect  tte  eurmey.  and  par- 
tlcdaily  ao  atace  the  VS.  doUar  ta  the 
world's  primary  trading  currency,  but  that 


The 
of  edUng  to 
ataoad,  are  taereaatagly  eendtag  their  pro- 
ductloB  to  a  itagle  ruetnmer.  UOde  Saai. 
0JBb  aurptaen  an  bufldlng  In  an  artide  ta 
the  lateet  Pomgn  Atfaln  quarterly.  Ooundl 
OB  Foreign  nelatlcne  fdlow  Barbara  Inad 
notea  that  the  VS.  ta  now  atorliv  and  fl- 
nanetag  about  46  adman  tana  of  coaree 
grataa  and  tt  adDloB.toBa  of  wheat,  about 
M  perecBt  of  tts  totd 
Partly  M  a  reanlt  of  the  1 
ttaa  caneed  by  the  MOl 
the  world  ta  awadi  ta  anrplua  grata  and  the 
n.a  hoUb  about  4B  perceat  of  the  total  I 
piua  atoek.  VS.  taxpayen  hayc  been  i 
tag  agilculturd  enbddJM  to  the  tune  of 
•U  baUoB  a  year  ta  recent  yeara, 
than  dz  than  the  coet  ta  the  late 
1970L 

Many  famMtate  legldaton.  fearfd  of  the 
notay  r«MM«^  upraar  that  baa 
by  thoee  fSrmen  who  an  ta  1 
biefnmthdr  ItTOii 
woRled  about  the  health  of  the  banka  that 
ftaanced  thoee  faramre  would  Uke  to  dndc 
the  Reagan  remedlea.  pwhapa  by  r itwalliiB 
the  preeent  deetmcttve  law  for  anothw 
year.  They  try  to  dtatraet  voten  by  ralltag 
at  the  Japaaeae.  They  fnt  about  the  Impact 
lower  aapporta  would  have  on  famMtn  f or- 
getttag  the  piteea  for  irtiat  faraacn  buy 
muat  neceenrily  cone  down  wtth  the  prlcM 
farmen  receive,  or  dn  ffeim  eianilleia  win 

DuBtaaent  win  be  totd  for  ag- 
notpjecemed. 
What  the  proeraattaaton  ignore  ta  the 
truth  that  a  deddOB  cannot  be  eafdy  poet- 
America's 
ta  headtaw  aouth 
faimen  fOce  a  futon -that  win 
wavdi  of  Uhde  Sam,  whldi  ta  aonwthfaw  the 
taxpayen  arent  VkOr  to  cwndnnr  forever. 
Oangren  baa  the  power  to  fix  an  thia.  It 
Juathaatodott 

Mr.  BORBf .  Mr.  Preaident,  I  am 
pleaaed  to  join  my  cdleague.  Senator 
NicKLCB,  in  introdudng  today  a  bm 
wbldi  would  remove  cargo  preferenoe 
requlrementa  from  ahipmenta  of 
PdiHe  Law  4M  aalee  and  donattona. 
Preeently,  the  ooata  of  cargo  prefer- 
oice  dtff erentlalB  are  paid  out  of  funda 
appropriated  tor  aalm  or  donationa  of 
XJS.  agrleulturd  oommoditlee.  Thia 
legldatlon  would  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  cargo  pref a«ice  oosta  from 
bdng  pdd  out  of  the  agriculture 
budget 
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■ach  yew.  the  added  costa  of  Public 
Law  480  m  a  remit  of  cargo  preference 
requiremente  have  Increaaed  year 
after  year,  thereby  redudnc  the 
amDunt  of  money  available  for  the 
aMpment  of  acrleultural  produeta.  In 
1980.  the  DSDA/Forelcn  Agrtcultural 
Servtoe  aobridy  for  cargo  preference 
waa  $6S  mUllan.  It  li  eattmated  that 
the  added  ooata  of  cargo  preference  in 
thla  flMal  year  for  PubUe  Law  480 
alone  will  run  over  $118  million. 

I  agree  that  we  need  to  maintain  a 
viable  merdiant  marine.  However,  it  ia 
limply  unfair  to  ask  American  farmeia 
to  pay  the  coat  of  what  Is  to  benefit 
the  entire  Nation.  If  the  merchant 
marine  Is  in  need  of  subaidtMnon. 
then  we  can  provide  for  its  funding  in 
the  Dqwrtment  of  Def enae  budget  at 
the  Ifarltlme  Adminlstratkm  budget  I 
would  be  quite  willing  to  supprat  legls- 
latkm  which  would  idace  the  costs  of 
cargo  preference  In  either  of  these 
other  areas  of  the  budget 

I  do  not  believe  the  preaervatkm  of  a 
viable  merchant  marine  sector  is  a  re- 
qwnslbnity  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. I  also  believe  the  Ameriran 
people  have  a  right  to  know  where 
their  money  is  being  spent  As  it 
standa  now.  over  $100  mUllan  of  tax- 
payer funds  appears  to  be  supporting 
salea  ot  donations  of  agricultural  com- 
modltlea  when  In  reality  It  Is  going  to 
the  merchant  marine  industry.  If  It  is 
taapoitant  to  the  country  to  provide 
theae  subsidtea.  It  Is  Important  enough 
to  be  rnnslfcrart  on  Its  own  merits  and 
therefore  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
Departaaent  of  Agriculture  budget 

The  Ifflslatlnn  we  are  introducing 
today  win  exempt  the  export  activities 
of  the  CoBunodlty  Credit  Ccnpmatlan 
and  the  donations  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program.  Public  Law  480.  from 
cargo  preference  reoulicmenta.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legWa- 
tlon. 


to  provide  matching  Federal  i 
to  Joint  Inttlattves  by  private  Induatry. 
educational  instltutlona.  and  State 
government  to  strengthen  sdenoe.  en- 
gineering, and  technical  education, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Labor   and    Human   Re- 


By  Mr.  HART: 
&  033.  A  bOl  to  establish  State  pen- 
slon  investment   units,   a  secondary 
market  f  <»■  Industrial  mortgagee.  State 
venture  capital  and  royalty  finance 
corporations,  and  a  national  loan  loss 
reserve  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Htwising.  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KxBKT.  and  Mr.  Sduoh): 
&  934.  A  bm  to  establish  a  system  of 
Individual  training  accounts  in  the  un- 
employment trust  fund  to  provide  for 
training  and  reJocatlng  unemployed 
Individuals,   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  lOM  to  provide  that 
certain  contrlbutlais  to  such  aodounts 
shall  be  deductible  from  gross  income, 
and  f w  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 

SiBons.  Mr.  Knar.  Mr.  Ooax. 

and  Mr.  MiLCHBi): 

a  035.  A  bOl  to  establish  a  national 

technology  education  grants  program 


to 

TiAiinaQ  TO  m 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  this 
Nation  is  In  the  midst  of  a  fundamen- 
tal reetnieturing  of  Its  technological 
and  economic  base.  This  developnient 
win  affect  the  kind  and  quality  of  em- 
ployment available  to  workers  and 
future  workers  of  our  country.  Today. 
I  am  Introducing  three  legislative  pro- 
posals that  wHI  enable  us  to  make  a 
smooth  transition  into  an  economy 
that  wHI  demand  new  skills  and  knowl- 
edge from  our  peoide. 

Each  bOl  contributes  to  a  strategy  to 
make  our  Nation  proaper  and  compete 
effectively  In  this  time  of  transttlon. 
The  centopiece  of  this  strategy  Is  a 
commitment  to  Inveat  In  the  future:  to 
anticipate  and  prepare  for  the  dial- 
lenges  of  a  changing  economy.  To 
Invest  In  the  future  we  must  provide 
wurkers  with  needed  skills,  encourage 
the  most  dynamic  aector  for  our  aode- 
ty.  small  business,  and  prepare  our 
youth  tox  a  changing  work  place. 

The  three  bIDs  I  am  introducing 
today  wfll  help  our  Nation  meet  thoae 
challengea. 

The  Natkmal  Individual  Training 
Account  Act  enables  rtlsloratifd  work- 
ers to  rec^ve  training  necessary  for  re- 
emidoyment 

The  National  Entrepreneurship  Act 
Inereaaea  the  availability  of  capital  to 
entrepnuMurs  who  are  striving  to  ea- 
twMifh  new,  small  businesses. 

The  High  Technology  Morrill  Act 
provides  young  people  with  math,  sd- 
enoe. and  technical  skills  required  for 
success  in  our  emerging  economy. 

The  three  bills  share  many  common 
featurea.  For  example,  the  programs 
established  by  the  legislation  operate 
with  a  minhwiiwi  of  bureaucmcy  and 
redtape.  The  Federal  Government  is 
not  cast  in  the  nde  of  protector,  in- 
stead, the  programs  encourage  individ- 
ual and  joint  InltiativeB  by  private  hi- 
duatry.  State  govemmenta.  education- 
al institutions,  workers  and  students. 
And.  most  important  they  all  Invest  in 
the  future:  they  lay  the  groundwork 
for  an  economy  that  will  boast  a  wdl- 
trained.  weU-edueated  work  force,  and 
thriving,  innovative  Industries. 

To  invest  in  the  future,  we  must 
help  our  workers  nuke  the  tranaltton 
to  tomorrow's  Jobs.  The  development 
of  new  technologies  and  the  dedine  of 
basle  manufacturing  Industries  are 
causing  fundamental  shifts— shifts 
that  resulted  In  the  dislocation  of  5.1 
^mUUon  long-term  woriwrs  between 
1970  and  1984,  and  which  wOl  produce 
a  shortage  of  2.5  million  skilled  work- 
ers by  1990. 


The  National  Individual  Training 
Account  Act  represents  a  long-«walted 
Federal  response  to  the  mwblem  of 
how  we  fund  and  promote  the  needed 
retraining  of  our  Nation's  workers. 
The  legislation  is  a  voucher-based 
system  modeled  on  a  very  suooeasful 
national  retraining  program,  the  OI 
Mil.  and  a  savings  and  equity  baaed  fi- 
nancing system  analogous  to  the  Indi 
vidual  retirement  account  It  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  individual  training 
accounts  to  help  rectify  the  mismatirh 
between  Job  skills  and  market  de- 
mands by  enabling  workers  to  gain  the 
ddlls  necessary  to  meet  the  changing 
demands  of  the  J(rt>  market 

Hie  legislation  authortaa  employers 
and  employees  to  make  voluntary 
annual  tax  deductible  oontrfbutions  to 
an  Interest-bearing  training  account 
Upon  involuntary  unemployment  the 
participating  worker  is  entitled  to 
withdraw  funds,  in  the  form  of  a  tax- 
free  voudier,  to  attend  a  certified 
txataiing  ivogram  of  the  worker's 
choioe.  Upon  the  worker's  rettaemmt 
the  unused  balance  of  the  account, 
plus  ■<<w«»««ii«t«H  Interest,  Is  refunded 
to  the  employer  and  employee. 

We  must  also  prepare  Ux  the  future 
by  encouraging  the  most  dynamic 
sector  of  our  economy— small  business. 
Small  bustaMsses  are.  by  their  very 
nature,  flexible  and  Innovative.  Origi- 
nal, marketable  concepts  are  readily 
aelaed  and  devdoped  by  new.  small 
firms  that  lack  the  slow^novlng.  bu- 
reaucratic features  of  many  large, 
weU-establlshed  fixms.  As  a  result 
small  enterprises  produce  4  times  as 
many  Innovations  per  research  and  de- 
velopment dollar  as  medlum-alMd 
firms,  and  24  times  as  many  as  large 
businesses.  Tbdr  rde  In  Job  creation  Is 
easentlsV  During  the  receaslon  years 
of  1981  and  1983,  smaU  firms  created 
2.6  minion  new  Jobs,  iriiieh  wan  than 
offset  the  nearly  1.7  mllUon  Jobs  lost 
In  the  large  Industrial  tftdtat.  Due  to  a 
rapidly  growing  watt  force  In  those 
years,  this  contribution  could  not  re- 
verse the  dlmb  In  unemployment 
ratea.  But  the  man  business  sector 
demonstrated  that  even  during  ttanea 
of  economic  hardship,  it  wfll  hdp  lead 
the  trandtlon  into  a  changed  econo- 
my. 

The  National  Ikitrepreneurshlp  Act 
addresses  the  critical  capital  needs  of 
amaU  bustneases,  so  that  they  continue 
to  exerdae  thdr  crucial  role  In  Job  cre- 
ation, innovation,  and  produettvtty. 
SpecUlcally.  the  programs  established 
by  the  legldatlon  address  three  flnan- 
eial  Impedtanents  f  aoed  by  many  young 
firms:  the  underavailabUity  of  seed 
money,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
equity  investment  end  the  ladi  of 
long-term  fixed-rate  debt  capltaL 

The  legidatlon  estabUshes  four  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the  flow  of 
capital  to  these  firms  through: 
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fixed-rate 


wfll 

However. 
people's 
are  dedlning;  I 
high  sdiool ; 
the  cdlege 
compared ' 
The  Hl^ 


for  the  es- 
fund  In- 

fund: 
A  matrhlngigrant  system  for  State 
developnient  fmanoe 

A  secondary  market  for 
Industrie  _mqrtgages  Ua 
mld-siiBd  ^Ihiwi 

By  making  risk  and  long-term  cap- 
ital available  io  new.  young  and  aDBaU 
busmesses.  thi  provlsioiw  <tf  this  legla- 
lation  wfll 
America's  entrepreneurial 

Finally,  to  ^vest  In  the  fntare,  we 
must  prepare!  our  young  people  for 
new  tanhnoldgies.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statist  projects  that  the 
for  gclentists  and  engineera 
by  40  percent  by  1990. 

aooounta. 
and  sdenoe 

f,  only  18  pannt  of 
pnpwvd  for 
curriculum, 
1 38  percent  In  1973. 

Motrin  Act 
would  help  itanedy  these  shortcom- 
ings by  tanprotlng  teehnologleal  educa- 
tion at  an  Ifcvels  of  our  education 
system.  Baslcmath  and  sdsnce  must 
be  emphasiM^  At  the  elementary  and 
secondary  lev^  Our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities must  upgrade  thdr  sdoioe 
and  engliieeiiug  programs.  And  bur 
educational  syatcm  must  provide  train- 
ing programsl  for  workers  irtio  need 

Our  edueatknal  Institutions  cannot 
handle  the  Job  alone.  Hum,  the  Hl^ 
TWihnblogy  Ifbrrfll  Act 
partnershlpe  !  nationwide 
State  govemftients,  takhistrles; 
educational  ttstitutlanB.  Hie  act  es- 
tablishes a  tedmology  trust  fund,  fi- 
nanced by  revtaues  from  the  sale  and 
rental  of  energy  and  mineral  resouroes 
on  Federal  laiids.  to  re«ond  to  part- 
nership Initlaltves  by  providing  matdi- 
Ing  grants  to 

Under  the  I  act  medfic  projects 
would  be  Inltiued  by  local  industry  In 
coopaatlon  with  edueatlan  and  State 
economic  ageades..Tlie  blU  anthorlns 
use  of  the  fuMs  by  edneatlanal  liwtl- 
tutions  to  develop  programs  to  en- 
hance sdence!  and  enghwrtng  teach- 
Ing  as  a  career,  establish  rsaearch  and 
training  oenteK  modendM  Uboratory 
equipment  start  computer  Uteracy 
programs,  initiate  retrataiing  programs 
for  workers  with  outmoded  Aflls  and 
support  otherapproved  programs  that 
strrogthen  tedindogical  education. 

Mr.  Preddelit  these  uns  address 
crucial  needs  ^f  an  »fnntmHy  |n  trand- 
tlon. They  wfll  i»epare  our  Nation  for 
this  trandtloi^  but  are  firmly  ground- 
ed in  today's  ^eaUtles  and  challanges. 
Together,  their  provide  a  strategy  for 
investing  in  ottr  people,  our  economy, 
and  our  futur^. 

Mr.  Presldait  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  eadi  bfll  and 
the  corresponding  floor  statement  be 


printed  In  the  Raooas.  I  further  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  8n>- 
ns*  floor  statement  on  the  High  Tedi- 
ncdogy  Mbrrin  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Rhokd  Immediately  following  my 
■tatfimwit  on  that  **m 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial win  be  printed  In  the  Raooan. 


s.tn  wmamn  MM\*ti%tMwamaa act 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  today  I 
am  introdndng  the  National  Entrepre- 
neurship Act  This  legidatlon  Is  de- 
signed to  make  risk  and  kxng-tom  cap- 
ital avallalde  to  new,  young  and  smaU 


Hie  legislation  supports  the  creation 
and  expansion  of  young  and  sman 
firms  by  estabUdilng  a  system  of 
matching  grants  for  State-sponsored 
pension  Investment  units,  jnoviding 
matrtilng  grants  for  State-9onsored 
venture  capital  finance  corporations, 
creatliig  a  secondary  maricet  for  Indus- 
trial mortgages  similar  to  Fannie  Mae, 
and  Initiating  a  national  loan  loss  re- 
serve fund. 

The  health  and  vitaUty  of  our  econo- 
my depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
sman  business  sector.  Yet  many  new, 
young  and  growing  firms  face  Impedi- 
ments In  capital  maAets  whidi  de- 
prive them  ol  the  funds  they  need  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

Hiese  Impediments  must  be  elimi- 
nated so  that  sman  and  young  firms 
can  eonttnue  to  play  thdr  crudal  role 
in  our  economy,  particularly  In  the 
areas  of  Job  deatkm  and  Innovatlcm. 

During  the  recession  yean  of  1981 
and  1983.  sman  fixms  created  2.8  mfl- 
llon  new  Joba,  which  more  than  oftet 
the  nearly  1.7  million  Jobs  lost  In  the 
large  industrial  sector.  Due  to  a  rapid- 
ly growing  work  fence  In  those  years, 
this  contribution  could  not  reverse  the 
dlmb  In  unemployment  rates.  But  the 
smaU  business  sector  danonstrated 
that  even  during  times  of  eoonamic 
hardship,  its  contribution  to  Job  cre- 
ation and  renewed  promerity  is  vitaL 

Hie  Joba  created  by  these  fixms  axe 
partlnilarly  crudal  due  to  the  in- 
creased opportunities  they  provide  for 
minorities  and  w(«ien— working 
people  who  typically  suffer  the  high- 
est levd  of  unemployment  Women- 
owned  businesses  are  increasing  at 
three  times  the  rate  of  male-owned 
businesses;  and  overall,  minority  en- 
trqaeneuxs  tend  to  hire  a  substantial- 
ly greater  percentage  of  minority 
workenL 

Finally,  we  know  that  smaU  enter- 
prises  produce  four  times  as  many  In- 
novations per  research  and  develop- 
ment dcdlar  as  medium  sised  firms, 
snd  34  times  as  many  as  large  bud- 


Deairfte  the  importance  of  the  smaU 
business  sector,  many  of  these  firms 
are  unable  to  meet  their  capital  needs 
In  traditional  financial  maikets.  The 
programa  established  by  the  National 
Entrepreneurship  Act  address  the 
problems  caused  by  three  financial  im- 


pediments faced  by  many  young  firms: 
the  under-avallabQlty  <A  seed  money, 
pre-venture  cagMal;  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  equity  investment  especial- 
ly if  the  business  is  a  startup  or  Is  not 
hliAi  tech:  and  the  lack  of  long-term 
fixed  rate  ddit  capltaL  I  have  recom- 
mended esaentlal  reforms  to  help 
smaU  buslneaMs  In  the  four  titles  of 
the  legislation. 

TRU  C  SZAXS  PWlfCWI  UKISIMBR  UmTS 

Private  and  public  pension  funds  sxe 
one  of  the  few  sources  of  long-term 
capital  in  America  which  are  stm 
growing.  Within  15  years  the  private 
funds  wfll  be  worth  $3  trflUon:  State 
and  local  funds,  wdl  over  a  trillion. 

Directing  even  a  smafl  amount  of 
this  capital  Into  new  firm  startups  and 
sman  business  expansions  would  have 
a  tremendous  impact  by  generating 
additional  Jobs  and  Increasing  the 
International  competltiveneaB  of  the 
American  economy.  Creative  use  of  re- 
tirement fund  aswts  would  be  espe- 
dally  helpful  In  f catering  balanced  re- 
gional development  and  financing  af- 
fordable housing  and  family  faim  agri- 
culture. 

Restilcttve  statutes  and  oveily  cau- 
tious readings  of  poiskm  law  have 
slowed  efforts  to  Invest  additional 
moneys  In  venture  capital  and  smafl 
businesses.  Moreover,  large  Investors, 
such  as  retirement  funds,  face  great 
difficulties  in  identifying  promising 
entrqireneurial  Investment  opportuni- 
ties. Presently,  a  number  of  State  and 
local  funds,  as  wdl  ss  private  union 
funds,  are  searching  for  more  Innova- 
tive investment  options:  unfortunate- 
ly, suitable  alternatives  axe  not  readily 
available. 

Creating  a  publie«plrited  devdop- 
ment  brcAer  would  help  reduce  these 
legal  and  administrative  Impediments. 
Htle  I  of  the  National  Entrepreneur- 
ship  Act  recognises  this  by  providing 
iw«^Ahtef  gnnts  to  States  that  estab- 
lidi  poislon  fund  investment  deaxing 
houses.  Such  units  would  collect  and 
iliwM  mliistr  inf<»mation  an  new  in- 
vestment options,  design  demonstra' 
tion  projeda.  recommend  policies  and 
legidattve  changes,  devdop  alternative 
mechanisms  for  Investment  and  make 
It  pofldble  for  penston  fund  managers 
and  trustees  to  confer  regulariy  and 
coordinate  their  strategies. 

Tins  n.  ITUB  TBRDU  ounxAi. 


The  personal  savings  of  entrepre- 
neurs, snd  money  from  friends,  family 
and  asBodates.  provide  80  peromt  of 
the  total  seed  capital  for  new  budness- 
es.  But  this  informal  flnandng  system 
worics  unevenly  In  middle-income  com- 
munities and  not  at  afl  in  poor  commu- 
nitiea. 

A  number  of  States  have  established 
new  financial  InteimedlarieB  precisely 
to  fin  this  gap  In  the  capital  markets. 
This  latest  wave  of  State  development 
finance  institutions  varies  widely  In 
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itnieUire  kdA  Uiehnkpir  AppnMcliea 
range  tram  dtreet  SUte  control  to  an 
tndepoxlently  managed  corporation, 
and  fram  every  conceivaMe  form  a 
debt  taMtrument  to  the  rlikieet.  hlgh- 
eit  jrteMtng  investment!. 

Title  n  ebarti  a  new  courae  for 
tmUdlng  upon  theae  suooeaaes  by 
— wfcij  tlie  federal  Oovemment  an 
investor  and  putting  capital  into  such 
instttutiona  on  a  matching  baiia.  Im- 
portant forms  of  finanrlal  innovation, 
like  royalty  flnandng.  would  be 
■purred,  along  with  a  cascade  of  new 
product  applications  and  inventiooa. 

Increased  interest  rate  vtriatOity  has 
reduced  the  wfflingneas  of  banks  to 
lend  on  a  long-term,  fixed-rate  basis. 
The  vast  majority  of  bank  loans  are 
for  less  than  1  year  and,  where  long- 
term  loans  are  made,  adjustablf  rate 
mortgages  and  loans  are  becoming  the 
norm.  This  is  a  problem  because  small 
and  newer  firms  do  not  have  access  to 
alternate  sources  of  long-term  loans 
for  the  •»!«»»«■««"  and  modernisation 
of  their  capital  stock. 

Simultaneously,  investment  dcdlars 
are  being  aflMssed  in  large  institution- 
al investors  like  pension  funds.  In 
many  cases,  these  institutions  need  a 
predctable  flow  of  funds  over  the  in- 
termediate and  long  term  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  their  future  operations. 
Hius.  institntional  investon  iwef er  to 
hold  a  substantial  amount  of  long- 
term  debt  jMtkk  provides  a  constant 
stream  of  income. 

Additionally.  iiMtltutlanal  investon 
are  not  stractured  to  handle  numerous 
small  loons.  Since  instttutkxial  inves- 
ton do  not  possess  a  retafl  structure  to 
negotiate  ooe-on-one  deals  with  poten- 
tial entrepreneura.  new.  young  and 
■man  bn«in»issas  are  closed  out  of  the 
competition  for  institutkms' funds. 

To  increase  the  access  of  small-  and 
medium-stod  firms  to  long-term  cap- 
ital, title  m  of  the  If  atlonal  Bitrepre- 
newriiip  Act  establlBhas  a  national 
program,  akin  to  rwtdentlal  backed  se- 
curities, to  package  and  insure  paok- 
agea  of  multiple  loana. 

Aseecodary  mortgage  market  would 


loans  from  commercial  banks,  thereby 
freeing  banks  from  the  interest  rate 
rlik  of  long-term  lending  It  would 
then  package  the  loans  into  pools  that 
would  be  large  enougli  to  interest  in- 
stitutkmal  investon.  In  effect,  this 
program  would  enable  pensions  funds 
and  insurance  wnpaniss  to  satisfy  a 
large  part  of  the  long-term  capital 
needs  of  anall-  and  medtum-siwd  busi- 


the  r'***'"!  range  of  financial  sources, 
moot  new,  young,  and  small  firms  seA 
money  from  their  local  banks. 

Baidn.  howevor,  do  not  have  an  ideal 
finwmi^'  structure  f mr  entrepreneurial 
lending.  Since  they  are  very  highly  le- 
veraged, poaeessing  little  equity  rela- 
tive to  debt,  and  governed  by  State 
and  Federal  regulations,  banks  tend  to 
limit  their  loans  to  relatively  cimserva- 
tive  investments.  Small  firms  are  often 
locked  out. 

A  national  loan  loss  reserve  program 
would  address  the  unmet  capital  needs 
of  rapidly  growing  small  and  young 
businesses  irtiose  growth  cicocda  their 
ability  to  generate  internal  resources 
to  finance  eTpansJan,  The  program 
works  by  autluiriilng  banks  to  make 
loans  to  firms  under  a  certain  sIk. 
The  borrower  and  the  lender  agree  on 
a  lorn  lescrve  rate  and  each  contrib- 
utes one-third  of  the  reserve.  Hie 
Oovemment  then  oontrHmtes  an  addi- 
tional amount  equal  to  the  firm's  con- 
tribution, yielding  a  loan  Ums  reserve 
of  15  percent  maximum  on  each  loan. 

■aeh  bank  develops  its  own  lorn  re- 
serve snd  can  draw  money  from  that 
fund  only  by  experiencing  losses. 
Loaaes  are  paid  100  percent  if  the  re- 
serve is  adequate  and  since  each  bank 
has  its  own  reserve,  it  is  in  the  bank's 
vested  interest  to  keep  lossesto  the 
minimum.  As  the  reserve  grows,  the 
bank  can  afford  to  be  more  aggressive 
in  its  lending  maetlces.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  open  up  a  new  market  for 
banks,  eliminate  paperwork  and 
ddaya.  and  encourage  a  large  lending 
volume  at  a  fraction  of  the  costs  of  the 
8BA  Ouarmntee  Program. 

The  four  programs  rve  outlined  are 
targeted  to  specific  problems  in  our 
cairttal  marlMts.  but  their  broader 
impact— the  creation  of  thousands  of 
new  Joba.  products  and  innovaUons  ti 
erudal  not  only  to  the  health  of  our 
economy,  but  also  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  TO  maintain  our  leader- 
ship role  in  an  era  of  rapid  technologi- 
cal innovation  and  increasing  Interna- 
tional  competition,  this  Nation  must 
promote  a  bustaem  atmosphere  in 
which  all  creative  Americans  are  en- 
couraged to  participate. 

The  text  of  the  bfU  f oUowK 
&•» 

»»  it  mtmetat  bg  thi  Stnatt  and  Houm  tif 
Rtnrmtntmtivm  of  Ou  OtMa*  atmtm  oT 
Amtrtem  tn  Congr$$$ 


<1>  Buoy  young  entrmrafwurial  coepora- 
ttons  with  a  potMntiil  to  grow  npldly  do  not 
have  adaqaate  aee—  to  capital  becanae- 

(A)  tanroatflcs  do  not  peroetve  that  tatdtvid- 
ital  «nti«praMuital  coiporatioBs  win  pco- 


tlioiicli.  *•  a  group,  WBall 

oocpotiUlans  are  at  leaat  aa  prafltaUe  aa 

larger  buatiMaaea; 

(B)  wttbout  aalaWlahert  credit  latingi.  ae- 
quiiliig  Um  oaoaaaary  cradtt  infocaiatlaa  la 


(C)  Invaatota  ara  baattont  to 
production  tacbnlqaaa  and  Innofatlra  prod- 
ucta,  aapadally  far  onproveB  aaailwta:  and 

(D)  they  ara  aoMll  and  camot  provide  auf  • 

(4)  wiMn  anfflfllant  capttal  la  not  avaflatale. 
yooBg  antrspnoaorial  oetporatiana  with  a 
petantial  to  grow  rapidly  ( 
Joba  and  davaiap  saw 
faetortiw  proeaaaaa  that  win  Ineraaaa  united 
Stataa  prodnettrlty  and  conpettttvanaaa  In 
IntanattaiMl  aaaiiiata: 

(5)  panatai  fanda  are  ualaody  qualified  to 
bdp  radnce  capital  aaaiket  Impartactloaa 

pobite  ud  private  pamlan  tonda  have 

tlma  tacclaaaB  wtaMi  BMke 
daDy  wril  aottod  to  llnanea  growth  orlantad 
liiiwliiiiiiili  tbat  pnaalae  aokstantial  loog- 
tctm  ratania  (audi  aa  vaotora  capital  actlvl- 
tiaa),  bat  not  tiamaiWata  caah  flow. 

(6)  only  a  adnottty  of  paaaton  fundi 
In  vantore  capital  aetlvltla^  private 

Udytradadccaapaniaa; 
(T)  aneooiaciiw  panalan  fnnda  to  Invaat  a 
poctlMi  of  ttato  aaaatetanpldly 

the  uttUktuBT  of  capital 


(b)Itlatha 

(1)  to 
that 

(»  to  create  wtthbi 
tlon  to  Mttrtffy  and 
twMiiiMwj  pwMlnn  1 
greater  pottioB  of  their  ( 
ties  of 
wttb  a  potential  to  I 

(S)  to  aneooraga  a  l 
fund  aaeata  aa  a  aoorea  of  1 
f  or  the  OBlqna  ( 
oft 


aaoernns 
1.  Ttale  Act  may  be  dtwl  aa  tbe 
"Matloaal  Aitrapmeaiahlp  Act". 

JTTUt  I— gTATg  PgWIOll 
IN  VUlMBfT  UHITB 


aae.  lOinr  pmpoaae  Of  ttale  tttle- 

(1)  the  tam  "aofvaraor"  meana  the  chief 
encattfeofaStata: 

(S)  ttae  tatm  "8eeretary~  meana  tbe  I 
tary  of  Labor; 

(S)  the  tem  "State"  maaoe  any  of  the  I 
oral  gtatae.  the  DIatrtet  of  Ootanttla. 
the  Ooaaaaopwaaltta  of  Puerto  Meoc  and 

(4)  the  term  "unit"  aMona  a  State  i 
biieeliiMiiil  unit  eatebilahad  In  afleordaoea 
vlthtblatttte. 


XRU IV.  UM*  Loaa  i 
Large  fbma  have  flexilde  flnandng 
optJong  They  can  obtain  capital  from 
large  money  center  bonks,  tbe  puldlc 
debtor  or  equity  market,  or  even  the 
Eurodollar  market.  Small  firms,  how- 
ever. iMtt  such  flexibiUty.  Due  to  their 
difficulties  in  obtaining  capital  from 


(1) 


101.  (a)  The 

United  Statea  e^^ltal  maifei 
the  moot  affldeot  In  the  worU 
<a)  the  eftMency  of  United  Statae 

rteea  that  tatalMt  taveetment  tai 
praBauitel  corporatlane  with  a 
grawiapldlr. 


101.  To  hdp  eadi  State  aeeelerate  Ite 
ara    rate  of  econcmir  growth  and  Job  eraattoa  a 

unit  of  a  State  ataaU— 

vital       (l)leene  an  annual  report  to  the  Oovetnor 

bar-    wbldi  IdanUflee  and  aaakoa  reeonmenda- 

entra-    tloiw  to  eliminate  tax  and  legal  baiilen  tbat 

to    prevent  panalaa  fonde  tnm  InveaUng  a 

porticn  of  their  aeaeta  tai  tbe  eeeuri- 
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tlee  of 
witbai 

<S>  aaalyae  ahd  evaharte  the 
growth  potenttad  of  young 
coepotatlaoe  whoae  eecmitle 
rently  evaluated  by  private 
eeareb  flima  bat  wtaleta  could  prevlda 
eion  funda  with Im  adequate  rate  of  i 

<»)  hrtp  pendtn  funda  reduee  the  riak  of 

tlona  with  a  potential  to  grow  lapldto  by  aa- 
for 


are  anttaorleed  to  be  ap- 
f or  each  of  the  fieeal  ycara  IMS. 
Ifgl.  and  Ifgg  eoeh  eome  aa  may  be  necee- 
to  cany  out  thlB  title. 


ML  (a)  The 
that- 
(1)  young  entrepreneurial  t 


see.  1«.  Thle  title  abaU  beoooe  etf  ecthre 
on  October  1.  IMS. 

T^WmHTIOir  BMS 

Sac:  110.  Ttae  anthotlty  granted  by  tbla 
title  ahan  tanilnate  en  September  N.  UM. 
TTIMIII-jBTA'nB  VMW'UKK CAPITAL 
OraVORATION  ASSISrANCB  ACT 


flnda  and  de- 


young  CD- 
la  tai  the  national 
becauae  tbe  taatovatlona  and  new 
wlildi  they  praduee  wm  Increaae 
the   rate   of   united   Statea   produetMty 
growth  and  lamruve  the  abdtty  of  ttae 
united  Statee  to  compete  wifrwaafiilly  In 


tobeeUgMetore- 
ttala  title,  a  Oavatnut  of 

ocnea  withki  the  •evain- 
Soeta  unit  ahan  be  ad- 


itoae- 


aa  Advlaocy 
of 
ol^  BMjor 


IM. 
cdve  a  grant 
estate 
new  or  an 
mentof 
minlatered  by  a 

(bXi)  A 
Oouncn 
of 

(»  The  Adviatey  OouneS 
nmmwnrtatifwto  the  unit 
ttvtttea  under  tl^tt 

(cXl)  A  unit  W»an 
Oonmlttee  conpoaed  of 
paitldpante  In.  [and 
public  and  pifnae 
taitheState.    T 

(»  The  Advliory  CWnmlttae  ahaU 
reooaunadatlcde  to  ttae  unit  coneen 
aetMtleB  under  ^ilB  title. 

;  nkTMsan 
Sac.  ioa.  (a)  the  Seeretaiy  ataan.  tai  ao- 
eordanee  witta  mie  title,  pay  to  Statae  ttae 
Federal  ataara  df  ttae  eoeto  of  — *'"«-^*-f 
and  operating  alunlt  tai  ■*~— *■««««  with  thle 
title. 

(b)  Ttae  maximum  Federal  ataara  far  mtb 
fieeal  year  under  ttala  aectlen  ataan  not 
nnTDoj  SO  itfitnati 

(c)  The  total  inount  of  Feda 
a  State  amy  reoBlve  under  ttala 
not  exceed  ITM.000  during  the  pragram'a 
ttareeyeaia. 

MaoLAiiran 
Sac.  107.  Ttaei  Secretary  ahaU  laaue  eudi 
regulatlona  aa   ira  neoeaaary  to  eairy  out 
ttale  tttle. 


ite 


ttae  main  obataelee  fSoed  bjr 

ompanlee  le  Ineuffl- 

to  ttae  riifrt  ktatda  of  capital,  at 

ttae  right  ttane  and  In  ttae  rigtat  amounta; 

(4)  aoaae  of  ttae  beet  UndB  of  capital  for  tai- 

and  new  product  devrtopmnit  are 

with  a  royalty  payment 

wtaereby  ttae  Inveetar  receivee  a 

of  ttae  gram  recdpta  fram 

ttae  aale  of  ttae  new  product; 

(•>  equity  flnanring  and  grante  witta  a  roy- 
alty payaaant  pravlalan  amdlorate  ttae  caata 
flow  praMama  of  young  entrepreneurial  oor- 
ttaey  allow  tbe  firm  to 
to  Inveetora  only  wtaen  ttae 
or  new  product  taaa  begun  to 
revenuea; 
(•)  during  ttae  laet  decade.  Statee  taave 
began  to  auttaorlae  fWalf  aiMwwffif^  ventura 
capital  oorpotatlaoB  iMilcta  provide  equity 
and  grante  witta  a  royalty  payment  peovlBlon 
to  young  entrepreneurial  corporatlona;  and 

(T)  if  theae  acthrlUea  ara  continued  and  ex- 
panded, we  can  reaaonably  expect  that  ttaey 
wm  enhance  eadi  State'a  abOlty  to  take  fuU 
of  tta  unique  labor  force  akflla. 
Tiiirttwl  itrfti%.  »»*<*  eci^ 
potential  Md  that  ttaey 
new  Joba.  enterpriaaa.  prod- 
ude.  and  modaie  for  other  State  and  Feder- 
al eeeneatfe  devdopment  taittlattvee. 

(b)  It  la  the  purpoee  of  thle  title  to  footer 
tamovatlona  and  new  prodnd  devdopment 
hy- 

(1)  providing  matrhlng  grante  to  Statee 
whldi  ealabliab  or  expand  extaUng  ventura 
^«^^j^^^  iifi|Mfiat1imc 
(I)  aneouiaging  Statae  to  emulate  tbe  aue- 
capttal  Inltlatlvaa  of  ottaer 


(4)  ttae  term  "new  funda"  meam  funda  net 
reodved  by  a  corpwatlon  before  ttae  enkad^ 
don  of  an  anpUcatlcn  to  ttae  Secretary 
under  eeetlon  M4; 

(B)  ttae  term  "quallfytaw  i 
any   indtarldual.   paitnerdiip. 
Joint  vantara   witta 
In  ealee  or  i 
principal  aetMtlee  do  not  condd  of- 

(A)  dealing  in  commodltiea.  aecurltiea.  or 
realeetate; 

(B)  retatting,  hanMng.  tnaiwanrr.  BM»ey- 
t  factoring.  btaeHwuctaaae  fl- 

,  or  ottaer  finanrlal  or  pftwmal  eerv- 
leee; 

(C)  leaetaw  (taidudtaig  letttaw  ehipe  on 
charter  or  other  aaeeta  on  tatae)  or  reocMng 
roTaltlee  or  Ucenae  face;  or 

(D)  providing  any  junfiaainiial  ecrvlce.  In- 
dudlng  legal,  anrwimtlng.  or  medical  aeiv- 
leee; 

(•)  ttae  term  "product"  meana  any  prod- 
uct, device,  tedmlqoe.  or  prooem  wtakh  le  or 
may  be  exploltalile  wwnmrwlally;  each  term 
abaU  not  refer  to  pura  reaearcta  but  ataan  be 
conetrued  to  apply -to  audi  produeta.  de- 
ylcea,  teehnlqaea,  or  prooaeaee  wtaleta  taave 
advanced  berand  ttae  ttaecrettcal  etage  and 
ara  readily  capable  of  bdng,  or  taave  been, 
reduced  to  pnietlee; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  meana  the  Secre- 
tary of  Oommeroe;  and 

(5)  ttae  tm  "VBtoe"  meaae  flnandalaa- 
alatanrf  fram  a  wporatlon  to  a  qaalttylng 
hudiiraa  In  *"■**—«■■  for  ilgtate  Cram  or  in 
an  Invention  or  prodact  or  proeeeda  ttaere- 

frOBL 

afiiBiBif  iiTT  camai* 

sac  aos.  To  be  dlgfflde  for  a  matrhhw 
grant  ander  ttale  title,  a  State  ventura  cap- 
ital corporation  ataall^ 

(1)  be  a  State  diartcred.  qqaeHTittUc  oor- 
poratlon  providing  finanrlal  aariatemy  In 
the  fona  of  eqalty  or  graato  with  ajreyalty 
payment  provMon  to  qaaUfyins  bnalneeeee; 

<S)  dtoeet  tta  flnandal  imldanrf  to  qaaU- 
tybm  tinahiMaia  for  ttae  pnipoae  of 
Ins  ttae  devdopBMnt,  prodnetlon.  or  1 
taig  of  new  produeta.  mannfartnring  i 

fH  ^  iHht^  tf*»'"*'*g*''ll*  **"''ltffftTT.' 

(1)  taave  a  etaff  of  expeite  to  evaluate  ttae 
f eadUUty  and  economic  taapaet  of  eaeta  pro- 
poeed  venture,  hrhidlnf  a 
eattanate  of  ttae  alae  of  ttae  1 
ttae  number  of  dtaed  and  taidbeet  Joba  ttaat 
wm  be  created,  ttae  potential  for  f oDowap  or 
aptaiotf  product  development,  the  long-tenn 
etaMltty  of  ttae  qnalttrtaig  bud- 
,  end  ttae  terainlfl  and  managerial  ex- 
of  the  otOoen  of  a  quaUfylng  bud- 


(t)  dJmnlatIng  Statee  to  develop  new  and 
effective  methodi  of  ventura  capttal 


,  MS.  For  parpoaea  of  ttala  tltle- 
(1)  ttae  term  "concration"  meana  a  State 
vantara  capital  cerpoiatlon  wtaleta  meete  tbe 
criteria  of  aectlan  MS  of  ttato  tttle: 

(S)  the  term  "financial  aadatanee"  meana 
varloos  feima  of  equity,  convertible  ddit.  or 
grante  with, a  royalty  payment  provleion 
provided  by  tbe  cwpOTatton  to  a  qualifying 


(S)  the  term  "tamovatlon"  meana  any  new 
propam  or  new  technique  without  regard  to 
whether  a  patent  baa  or  could  be  granted; 


(4)  detetmtaie  ttaat  at  leaat  M  per  ( 
of  ttae  neceeaary  funda  for  eaeta  ventura  for 
wbkh  ttae  corporation  provldea  flnandal  aa- 
le available  from  private  flnandal 
or  ttae  qualifying  builnem'a  Inter- 
nally generated  reeourcee; 

(6)  monitor  eadi  ventura  to  eneura  ade- 
quate program  In  tbe  devdopment  and  mar- 
keting of  the  new  product,  prooeai,  or  Inno- 
vatioo; 

(6)  taave  a  raaaonable  pnupect  of  reodving 
a  market  rate  of  return  on  tte  flnandal  aa- 
aietance  ttarougb  royalty  paynaenta.  capital 
ippredaUon.  dMdenda.  or  ottaer  flnandal 
retuniB:and 

(7)  detendne  ttaat  tbe  quaUfytaig  bud- 
neaaea  reodving  finanrlal  aaaldanfir  taave  no 
alternative  eouroee  for  raWng  ttae  total 
amount  of  funda  neceeaary  to  flnanoe  the 
devdopment  or  maikettng  of  new  produeta. 
manufacturing  proceeaea.  or  other  techno- 
logical Innovatlooa. 
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AWAIB 


8k.  SM.  (a)  A  aute  «pi>l)ii>c  for  a  vcn- 
tura  atUal  carpotrttop  mnt  muat  rabinlt 
an  apptteaUoD  to  the  SwreUry  which  aaUb- 
Um  aUgitaOtty  ttt  a  ^l^fI^n^^ i^im  under 


(b)  U|M»  flndtnc  that  the  oorporatlao 
BaaU  the  tflgiMltty  criteria  Urtad  In  eeetkin 
Sm.  the  Secretary  shall  approve  a  natehtnc 
grant  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  new  fundi  mmmlttwl  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  but  in  no  event  ex- 
eeedliw  a  total  of  $S.000.000  for  the  dura- 
tionofthe 


natOATiaw 
(a)  The  Secretary  ahall  monitor 
and  evahiata  ■■"—"r  the  effectlvenem  of 
each  I  iiiiiijiatltwi  amtated  under  **«<■  title, 
and  ehaU  make  euch  evaluation  available  to 
the  Statea  and  the  Onwreaa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  ehaU  lame  reculatlone 
tat  diHiuallfyinc  from  eUdbillty  for  further 
any  eorporatlan  receiving 
revaluation. 


There  are  authortaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  cany  out  thla  title  amounta 
not  to  exceed  $M0.000.000  for  the  duration 
ofthepfogram. 
TITU  m-SBCONDART  MORTOAOK 


rmu 

Sac  Ml.  This  Utle  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Technology  Development  and  Mortgage 
Asanrawy  Oorporatlon  Act". 

manoa  ABA  POBFoaa 

Sac.  aoa.  (a)  The  Congreas  flnds  and  de- 

dareathat— 

(1)  secondary   mortgage   markata   have 

ownarahip  and  employ- 

Bt  by  hipreaatng  the  avaOataOtty  and  af  • 

fotdabillty  of  long-tenn  realdentlal  mort- 

oould  grow 
!  rapMly.  create  more  jotaa.  and  Inereaae 
United  Statea  campetltlvenMa  In  worid  mar- 
kets If  additional  long-term  capital  were 
availahle  to  finance  purdiaaca  of  new  idant 
and  equipment; 

(9)  pwialon  funda  and  Inauianoe  conva- 
nlea  are  a  malar  aouroe  o<  long-term  capital 
for  the  Dnltad  Statea  economy  but  they  art 
not  wdl  equipped  to  originate  and  aervice 
the  large  number  of  rdatlvely 
needed  by  rapidly  growing  amal 

(4)  ooameicial  taanka  spofJalias  in  short- 
[  and  have  the  facilities 

to  evaluate  loan 
appllcatlona  and  to  originate  and  serviee  the 
large  number  of  rdatlvdy  amaU  loans  re- 
quired by  rapidly  growing  amaU  buslnaasea: 
and 

(5)  a  aecoodary  market  for  Industrial 
mortgages  would  link  the  unique  talents 
snd  lending  aettvttles  of  commercial 
to  those  of  pension  funds  and 

of  umted  statea  capital  nmrkeU  and  the 
amount  of  long-teim  capital  that  la  avail- 
able to  finanoe  purrhasei  of  plant  and 
equipment  by  msaD  bustnsssee. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  estab- 
lish a  quasl-pnbUc  corporation  diartcred  bv 
the  Pederal  Oovernuient  to  purchase  and 
Inoure  Industrial  mortgagss  and  to  sdl  po^ 
of  such  Industrial  mortgagee,  rimllar  to  real- 
dentlal backed  mortgage  aecurttiea.  to  inaU- 
tutlonal  and  Individual  Inveators. 
iviinnom 
Sk.  Ma.  nr  purpoaea  of  thla  tltle- 
(1)  the  term  "quaUfytng  buainem"  meaaa 
any    IndtvMual.    partnership,    corporation. 


trust,  or  Joint  venture  with  laaa  than 
IM.wn.000  in  aalaa  or  aamta  and  whoae 
principal  aetlvttiea  do  not  oonalat  of — 

(A)  ilaellni  in  mmmoditiea.  aecurttiea.  or 
realeatatr. 

(B)  retailing,  hanking,  inaurance.  money 
lending,  debt  taetorlng.  hire-purdiaae  fi- 
nancing, or  other  financial  aarvicea; 

(C>  leasing  (inehiding  letttng  ships  on 
charter  or  other  aaaeta  on  hire)  or  reeelvlng 
royaltiea  or  Ueenae  foes:  or 

(O)  providing  legal,  accounting,  or  medical 


(9)  the  term 
any  bank. 
It 


liMtlttttlon' 
and  Industrial 

and  loan  Institution. 


ny.  or  credit  union  certified  to  originate, 
sell,  and  service  mortgages  pursuant  to  seo- 
tk»90g:and 

(9)  the  term  "mortgage"  means  any  loan 
whteh- 

(A)  is  secured  by  a  firrt  lien  on  real  prop- 
erty or  an  unsubordinated  lien  on  any  other 
type  of  property  or  equipment;  and 

(B)  la  ussd  to  finanoe  the  rehabilitation, 
renovatloa  modemliattnn.  rafurtaiablng.  or 
tanprovement  of  productive  facHIHea  and 
equipment  ussd  for  biislnem  acttvttlee  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States. 


than  9  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amounts  of  mortgages  puirhaaed  or  to  be 
purdiased  by  the  Corporation  from  such 
seller. 

(9)  In  addition,  the  Corporation  may 
impoee  ehargea  or  fees,  which  may  be  re- 
gardsd  as  elements  of  pricing,  with  the  ob- 
jective that  aU  costs  and  expenses  of  Ita  op- 
eratkms  should  be  within  tts  I 
from  such  operatloni  and  that 
ations  should  be  fuUy  self-supporting. 

(9)  AU  eamlngB  from  the  operattona  of  the 
Corporation  shaO  '""'—"r  be  transferred 
to  Ita  general  auzplua  account 

<4)  At  any  ttane,  fuada  of  the  general  aur- 
phM  account  may.  at  the  diaeretion  of  the 
board  of  direetota.  be  transferred  to  rs- 


SHL  904.  (a)  There  la  eetabllshwl  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Technology 
Devdopment  and  Mortgage  Aaauranoe  Cor- 
poration (hereinafter  in  thla  title  referred 
to  aa  the  "Oorporatlon"). 

(bXl)  The  Oorporatlon  ahall  have  a  board 
of  dlrectora  rnmpnsad  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  TTeamry. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  fhre  members 
elected  by  the  Corporation's  stockholders. 

(9)' The  Secretary  of  Coimiieioe  shaO  be 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  *' 

(9)  The  principal  office  of  the  Corporation 
Shan  be  in  the  Diatrlct  of  CohnnMa  or  at 
such  other  place  aa  the  Corporation  may 
from  time  to  ttane  preecribe. 

(cXl)  The  Corporation  may  appoint  and 
Ax  the  pay  of  aueh  peraonnel  aa  the  Corpo- 
ration conaiden  appropriate. 

(9)  The  ataff  of  the  Corporation  may  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provlriona 
of  title  B.  united  Statea  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointmenta  in  the  competitive  aerviee.  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  ptovl- 
iiona  of  chapter  Bl  and  aubehapter  in  of 
diaptcr  B9  of  aueh  title  relating  to  daaalfl- 
fatten  M«<  Ocneral  Ortiertiile  pay  ratea, 
except  that  no  Individual  ao  appointed  duv 
raceivo  pay  in  exoem  of  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  baale  pay  aetabUahod  and  ad- 
Juated  for  the  Senior  Bxeeuttve  Service  pur- 
auant  to  aectton  B9S9  of  each  title. 

Gtmtaxuaicm 

Sac.  90B.  (OKI)  The  Corpotatkm  ahall 
iaaua,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteaaury 
ahall  purchaae.  common  atock  of  the  Corpo- 
ration In  the  amount  of  99M.0O0.0OO. 
Owners  of  the  common  stock  Shan  be  vested 
with  aO  voting  ri^ts.  each  share  being  enti- 
tled to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cumulative 
voting  at  all  elections  of  directors. 

(9)  The  fne  tranferaMllty  of  the 
fwmmnn  stock  at  aU  timas  to  any  person, 
ftam.  corporation,  or  othar  entity  ahaU  not 
be  reatrlated  except  that,  aa  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  ahaU  betoanafarable  only  on  the 

DOOkS  Ob  toff  ^30^VOffttwOIL 

(bxi)  The  Cotpofation  may  acinmiulata 
funds  for  Its  eapttal  surplus  aeeount  from 
private  sources  by  requiring  each  mortgage 
seller  to  make  payments  of  nonrefundable 
capital  oontrfbutlona.  equal  to  not 


(B)  AU  dlvldenda  ahaU  be  charged  i 
the  general  aurplua  account. 

(CXI)  The  Corporation  ahaU  iaaue.  from 
ttane  to  ttane  to  eadi  mnrtgaga  ariler.  lU 
evtdenclng  any  capital  contri- 
by  audi  aeUer  punuant  to 
(b)ofthlaaeetion. 
(9)  In  addltlan  to  the  abaraa  of  eoaunon 
atock  laaued  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Cor- 
poration may  Iaaue  addltlanal  dmrea  in 
return  for  appropriate  paymenta  Into  cap- 
ital or  capital  and  aurplua. 

Sac.  906.  (aXlXA)  The  Oorpocation  la  au- 
thoriaed  to  purrhase.  and  to  aaake  eoeamlt- 
ments  to  purchase,  industrial 
from  any  qualified  finaneii 

(B)  The  Corporation  may  hold  and  deal 
with,  and  sen  or  otherwise  diepose  of.  pursu- 
ant to  coounltmonts  or  otherwise,  any  such 
mortgage  or  interest  therein,  and  the  servic- 
ing of  any  such  mortgage  may  be  performed 
by  the  seller  or  by  a  financial  taiatitution 
certified  as  a  sriler. 

(C)  The  Corporatkn  shaU  receive  appnea- 
tlons  for  the  eertiflcatkm  of  ftaiandal  taiatl- 
tutkns  for  the  purpoee  of  thtai  Act  and  shaU 
establish  criteria  for  dstamtaitaig  the  eUgl- 
bttlty  of  a  finandal  taistltution  for  certlfloap 


(D)  The  criteria  ShaU  taiduds  (I)  the  finan- 
cial taMtttution  is  Ueanssd  to  do  bnsJnw  tai 
the  United  Statea  and  Is  rsgnlatad  by  sither 
a  State  agency  or  the  Federal  Ooeerament; 
and  (II)  the  financial  Inatltutloii.  baaed  on 
safety  and  soundnass.  eapttal  adequacy,  hla- 
tory.  personnd.  and  ftaianeial  stabOlty.  is 
competent  to  orlgtaiate  and  ssnriee  the  types 

(9)  The  operations  of  this  section  shaU  be 
wmflntil  to  mortgages  that  meet  the  fOllow- 
taweondltkaa: 

(A)  the  loaiM  shaU  be  limited  to  financing 
the  purchase  of  plant  faculties,  land,  and 
equipment  for  businsm  activttiss  conducted 
intheUbltedStataa: 

(B)  the  bor  lower  la  a  quaUfytag 

(C)  the  maximum  term  for  the 
loana  ahaU  not  axeaed  the  ustful  economic 
Uf e  of  the  property  betaig  purchased  and  tai 
no  eass  shaU  exeeed  10  years  for  equipment 
and  twenty  years  for  plant  and  land; 

(D)  the  moetgage  loans  are  eecured  by  a 
aeeurtty  Interaat  tai  machinery,  equipment, 
or  rsal  property;  and 

(■)  the  mortgage  dudl  be  fuUy  amortlaad 
over  the  life  of  the  loan. 

(9)  The  Corporation  may  establish  re- 
qulrsmsnts.  and  tanpoae  chargee  or  fees. 
which  nmy  be  regarded  as  elements  of  prlo- 
taig.  for  different  dassss  of  wOkn  or  ser- 
vicers, and  for  such  purposes  the  Corpora- 
tion is  authoriasd  to  classify  seDera  or  ser- 
vloers  aocordtaig  to  type.  slas.  location, 
or  without  Itanitatlnn  on  the  generaU- 
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fectuate  the 
title. 
(4)  MO 

I  under  thl^  seetlan  1 

(A)  the  ootatsudtaig  principal 
the  time  of  puidiaae  is  lea  than  M 
centum  of  the  v^lue  of  the  i 
iagthei 

(B)  the  edkr  latataM  a  parttdpadon  of  not 
lem  than  M  per  gentum  In  the  I 

(C)  for  such  terlod  snd  undsr  sodi  dr- 
cumstaneea  as  the  Oorpotatton  I 
the  seller  agreea  to 
the  mortgage  ooDn  demand  of  tha< 
tinn  In  ttm  rrnntj  that  tlir  mnrtnsi  Is  in  iln 
fkulUand 

(D)  the  BBortgigB  was  on 
one  year  prior  tothe  purdi 

(bXl)  To  pfo«da  a  gn 
quidtty  to  the  (idnstilal 


corporatians 
bank  loans  for  growth  and  expan- 


doe  to  taianfflcient  collateral,  numy    secureloana 


Que  poi  ations  fsnnwl   obtain 
to  grow  rapidly,  pur- 


prlvate  sector  Jobs; 


of  an  Inanranrf  fund,  fl- 
fHPf*  payments  from  borrowers, 
the  VMeral  Oovemment.  can 
banka  and  other  lenden  to  In- 
to amaU  boslnessaa,  young 
and   entrepteneurial   cospota- 
InnCfldent  coilatcraL 

of  thla  title  Is  to  eatahliah 

reaerve  fund  (financed 

fkom  boRowera.  Icndara. 

Oovemment)  to  Inaorc 

daffeolt  on  loans  to  amaU 


finandng  tts  op4ratiopa 

the  OoyperationJB  authoriasd  to 

of  thei 
Tisaauiy.  to  Imie  and  seD  i 
upon  the  BBottgans  so  set  I 

(9)  SecurtttsaiaaBd  undsr  this  i 
ShaU  have 
rate  or  ratea 
mined  by  the  Oohwratlon  with  the  appwwal 
III  llui  nstmlsi  J  kif  Hm  Tisaimj 

(9)  The  Oorporatlon  shaU  issoa  or  pur- 
insure  the  "■"■%  payaaent  of  i 
taiteraat  to  pnjehaosrs  of  the 
backed  by  mortghgee  pravlowrty  as 

(4)  SscurttiM  assnsd  by  ths 
under  this  siilisiii  thai  shaU  be  dssmad  to  be 
exempt  emnltlOs  within  the  meanliw  of 
laws  adaainigei^d  by  the  Securities  and  Bx- 


iWB  adaainigarad  by  I 
langs  Osmmiswon. 


(B)  ilortgaamlaet  asMe  pursuant  to  this 
subssctlon  diaUjat  aU  ttanaa  be  adsqnato  to 
nnelilii  the  Ootperation  to  make  tlmdy  prin- 
cipal and  intenpt  paymenta  on  the  securi- 
ties iasoed  ****  sold  pursuant  to  thlsi 


tlwt 


(6)  The  Cotpotattan  shaU 
ate  lawuage  tai  Ml  of  tts 
under  **«*■  aubociBtlon  dearly  \ 
aueh  obUgatkwa  together  with  the 
thereon,  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  united 
Statea  "«*  do  not  ooiwtttute  a  dabt  or  obli- 
gation of  the  IMtod  Statea  or  of  any  agency 
or  taMtrumentaaty  thereof  other  than  the 
Ourporatlcn       | 

(T)  The  Oorpcratlop  la  anthorlaad  to  pur- 
chase In  the  op4n  market  any  of  tta  obUga- 
tiona  outatandlite  under  thla  auheartlon  at 
any  time  and  at  kny  price. 
TITIA IV— LO^N  LOSS  RBSKRVB  FUND 


Sac.  401.  (a)  The  Congrem  tlnda  and  de- 
dareathat— 

(1)  a  critical  fictor  In  gmwathig  new  per- 
manent Joba  in  the  private  aeetor  la  the  In- 
veetment  of  cap^  In  the  right  amount  and 
the  right  form;  < 

(9)  when  coplial  doea  not  flow  to  Ita  moat 
productive  usea-i- 

(A)  the  econo^ilc  health  of  an  entire  com- 
munity suff  era; 

(B)  new  emmyment  is  not  crsated.  tech- 
nological improfwments  are  not  devdoped. 
and  the  macroetonomlc  benefits  of  new  and 
profitable  enterprise  development  are  not 


(9)  unUke 
draw  on 
ther  growth. 


laike 
retataiM 


corporatians  which  can 

eamlnga  to  finance  fur- 

buiineaaea.  young  bual- 


(4)  the  term  "amount  of  lorn"  meana  an 
mwiumtKt.  equal  to  the  impair*  halawf  of  the 
peludlial  amwmt.  lem  any  amounta  reallaed 
by  perfecting  righta  under  a  aecurity  agree- 
ment, together  with  aueh  accrued  Intereet 
aa  the  axecuttve  director  diaU  allow: 

(B)  the  term  "default"  meana  a  fatture  to 
make  a  regular  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
teraat fto  at  least  ninety  days; 

(6)  the  term  "premium  diarge"  means  the 
percentage  of  the  loan,  as  determined  by 
the  lendar.  which  shaU  be  depoatted  tai  Uie 
roan  Lorn  Reserve  Fund 
!  pursuant  to  **»*■  title; 

CI)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Federal  Depodt  Insurance 
Corporatlop  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board; 

(8)  the  term  "Bxeeutlve  Dtavctor"  means 
the  Bxecutlve  Director  of  the  aeparate  en- 
trepraneurdilp  loan  lorn  reeerve  programa 
adnodnlstered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Oepoett  Ineuranoe  Corxioratlan  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Hune  Loan  Bank 
Board;  »»«'* 

(•)  ttie  term  "Fund"  meana  the  aeparate 
Bntrepreneurahip  Loan  Lorn  Reeerve  Fund 
admlnlatered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Depoatt  Insurance  Cnporation  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Saa  409.  (aXI)  The  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral O^odt  Inaurance  Corporation  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


Board  ahaU 
Loan  Lorn  H«winri  Ftand  for  the  purpoee  of 
reudvlug  Federal  and  private  money  to 
e  pursuant  to  this  title. 
(9)  Preaataan  diarim  shaU  be 
for  on  a  lendr r-by-iender  baaia 
consist  of  equal  paymsnts  from  the 
paitidpant,  bow  own.  and  the  Federal  Oov- 


(9)  The  Fund  shaU  be  managwl  by  an  ex- 
ecutive Director  dfslgnated  by  the  chalr- 


Sne.  409.  For  purposes  of  this  tltlo- 

(1)  the  term  "lender  partidpant"  meaiw  a 
apptoved  by  the  executive  director  to 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

(9)  the  term  "dlgOtle  loan"  means  a  loan 
to  a  qualifying  *■*■*"*»  under  the  condl- 
tiaiM  set  fMth  tai  this  Act; 

(9)  the  term  "quaUfytaig  budnem"  memis 
any  Individual,  partnenhip.  corporation, 
tiud,  or  Joint  venture  with  lem  than 
t90.OM.OM  tai  sales  or  assets  and  whose 
prtadpal  activities  do  not  consist  of — 

(A)  rtwlinr  In  wnmndities,  securities,  or 
real  estate; 

(B)  rstaUing.  banking.  Insurance,  ^aoney 
ddit  factoring.  hire-miTcbase  fi- 
irr  fttltfT  fHti^^f '  ■*'  "t"*^ 

(C)  leastaw  (indnding  letttang  ships  on 
charter  or  other  aaaeta  on  hire)  w  receiving 
royaltiea  or  Ucenee  f eea;  at 

(D)  providing  legal,  accounting,  or  medical 


(4)  Upon  authorlaation  by  the  executive 
Director,  aaaoonte  tai  the  Fond  ahaU  be  paM 
to  lander  partldpante  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaeaofthiatttle. 

(bXl)  HOtwIthatandtaig  any  other  prori- 
aion  (tf  law.  amounta  In  the  FUnd.  In  exoem 
of  iBionnta  determined  by  the  Bxeeuttve  Di- 
rector to  be  needed  for  payment  to  lendar 
parttrtpanta  pursuant  to  aection  40V.  ahaU 
be  offered  to  lender  partidpanta  to  be  In- 
veeted  In  oertlflcatee  of  depoatt  laaued  by 
them  tai  proportion  to  their  paymenta  to  the 


(9)  If  a  lender  participant  dedtaiea  to  re- 
ceive an  amount  offered  for  luiiaUuint, 
audi  amount  ahaU  then  be  Inveated  In 
United  Statea  Treasury  SBcnrtties. 

(cXl)  AU  tawoaae  ftom  smounto  taivested 
ahaU  be  d9oaited  tai  the  Fund,  and  ShaU  be 
uaed  exduaivdy  for  the  aupport  <rf  the  loan 


(9)  Sudi  income  ahaU  be  accounted  for  on 
a  lender4iy-lender  baaia  In  proportion  to 
eadi  lender  partidpant'a  payment  to  the 


404.  (a)  The  Bxecutive  Dbeetor  ahaU 
certify  thoee  finandal  taMtltntiona  whidi.  by 
virtue  of  thdr  experience,  finandal  capabil- 
i^.  and  audi  other  criteria  aa  may  be  eatab- 
Uahed  under  regulatlana  laaued  pursuant  to 
this  title,  are  dlglble  to  participate  tai  the 
loan  lorn  reaerve  program. 

(b)  Any  w^""**'  taistltution  pnay  be  dis- 
qualified from  further  partfcdpation  tai  the 
loan  lorn  itaerve  program  on  a  finding,  by 
the  Board.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions, that  sudi  taatltutlan  has  violated  any 
of  the  providons  of  this  title,  or  sny  regula- 
tion issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  that  such 
Institution  Is  insolvent. 

(c)  A  loan  made  by  a  lender  partidpant 
BhaU  be  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion if  the  loan  is  approved  under  section 
400  and  If  the  boirower  is  a  qualifying  busl- 


(d)  Not  more  than  M  per  centum  of  the 
proceeds  of  any  loan  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  ShaU  be  used  for  the  repayment  of  one 
(»  more  existing  loans. 

LOUtTBOn 

Sac.  40B.  (a)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  bear  Interest  at  either  a  fixed  or 
variable  rate. 

(bXl)  Tlie  total  premium  charge  for  each 
loan  made  pursuant  to  this  title  ahaU  be 
paid  in  equal  and  matrhing  amounta  by  the 
Quallfytaig  bustaieaa.  the  lender  participant, 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

(9)  The  lender  ahaU  determtaie  the  total 
premium  charge  for  each  loan  made  pursu- 
ant to  thla  title.  Such  total  premium  diarge 
ahaU  be  from  6  per  centum  to  IS  per  centum 
of  the  loan. 

(9)  When  a  loan  is  made  by  two  or  more 
Imder  participants,  each  lender  partid- 
pant'a portion  of  the  premium  charge  ohaU 
be  proportionate  to  ito  participation  tai  the 
loan. 
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8b.  4M.  (»X1)  An  ■ppHwtlon  to  neotd  » 
loaa  aada  pnrwnt  to  Utto  tttle  ahaU  be 
■ad*  ttw  an  rtlgWite  leadar  In  aiieh  fofm  u 
Um  SiauiUva  DInator  naj  raqnlra. 

(S)  Tlw  agpHftlan  ataaO  aet  forth  the 
amount  oftho  loan.  Ita  matortty.  Intanat 

(b)  It  npoB  agplioatlon  bf  a  tandar  paitle- 
,  tba  ■nenttva  DIraetor  findi  that  the 


the 
(e)  Tbe 


riteU  raeord  the  loan. 


wttti  the  applicatton.  the  f oUowlw 
by     the 


(1)  the  percent  pfcmtami  chariea  payable 
by  the  lender  paittdpant;  and 

(»  the  pereant  prcntam  efaane  payable 
by  the  quaUfyiiw  bialnea. 

(dXl)  AU  pnafan  ehanea  ooUeeted  ahaD 
be  dcpoaltad  In  the  rund. 

(S)  Upon  law  dim  a  loan,  the  ■zeeuttve 
DIreetar  ahaD  pay.  from  fundi  appropriated 
for  the  puipoBW  o(  thli  title,  the  prvnlum 
ehaive  payable  by  the  PBderil  Ootanmient 
into  the  Vttnd. 

(OKI)  AU  loana  made  punuant  to  thto  tttle 
ahaD  be  raeerdad  In  a  redater  to  be  nurin- 
tainad  by  the  Board. 

(S)  Tba  miatratlon  ahaU  eat  forth  the  In- 
foraatlon  eontataaad  in  the  avpUeatkn. 

(f )  AU  ffontrtbuttoia  awde  by  a  borrower 
ahaU  be  aUowed  aa 
In  the  year  oontrllNtt. 
ad  for  puipoaea  of  the  Internal  Rerenue 
Code  of  IMC 

<■)  Lender  contributione  ahall  not  count 
touard  the  —»*—''—  amount  of  loan  loaa 
I  that  a  bank  can  aet  aalde  tram  after 


for  a  lorn  panoant  to  thla 
tlon  ahall  fint  be  paid  taito  the  Pund  to  the 
eradtt  of  the  lender  paitldpant. 

(e)  Nothtacte  thla  aartlon  ahaD  be  eon- 

the  BMikfeic  MM*  coUeotlaB  of  loana  under 
the  provWooa  of  thla  aoetlOB. 

(f)  If  the  board,  after  raMenabli  notice 
and  opportunity  for  baarinc  ftada  that  an 

fWladtoex- 
I  aa  la  required 
thlaaoetlan.  he  ahaD  dlaquaUfy  that 
for  fiiilliai  loana  aaada  pnmuant  to 
thla  Aet  unto  the  Board  la  aatlatlad  that  Ita 
fkOure  hm  bimiJ  and  flnda  that  there  la 

the  future  eaerelee  neoeaaary  care  and  dUI- 


(()  The  Bneutlve  Direetor  ahaU  eatabllah 
IMUcaduiaa  to  aaaure  that  lendera  are  not  re- 
taabuiaed  tot  any  loan  which  doea  not 
wtthaaetlon40i(d). 


Iliere  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated $aM».000.000  to  the  Pund. 


¥n.  (a)  Upon  defantt  by  a  quallfyinc 
I  on  any  dldble  loan  made  puiauant 
to  the  profWona  of  thla  tttla- 

(1>  the  Bzeeotlve  Director  naay  reouire 
the  lender  paitle^ant  to  ahow  how  the  pro- 
ceedarf  the  loan  ware  diabuiaed; 
<»  the  lander  paitldpant  ahaD  take  audi 
and  avaO  tataadf  of  auch  rlghta  and 
be  available  except  irtien. 
In  the  detamilnalhai  of  the  Board,  apedal 
whldi  do  not  warrant 


(3)  the 
notify  the 


after  further 


participant  ahaD  proaaptly 
Direetor.  ^i«^  the  Bieo- 
ahaD.  either  at  that  time  or 
cwnectlen  efforta,  pay  to  the 
the  aaaoant  of  loaa. 
to  the  anwunt  of  loaa. 
be 


tkmofthe 
(»  audi 

eharae 

trfbutaUe  to 

agnde  the  loan. 
(S)Befon 


to  the 


be  a 

that  portion  of  the  Pund  at- 
the  lander  participant  who 


auch  funda.  the  Bi- 
If  auch  cd- 
and 


(c>  Paymenta  made  to  a  lender  participant 
1  to  thla  aectlon  ahaD  not  exceed  the 
I  In  the  Pund  attributable  to 
the  lander  paitktoant  who  made  the  loan. 
exeept  that  the  Bxecnttve  Director 
mwldlm  fo 
when  that  portion  of  the 
fund  attributable  to  that 
participant  la  lam  than  the  amount 
of  loaa. 

(d)  AmounU  recofeied  by  a  lender  partld- 
pant'a  collection  efforta  anheeqiiwir  to 


a.  es4-HuxnMUL  uuvimial  nAnmm 

AOOOUWT  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  Pnsidait.  today  I  am 
introductaw  a  bffl  to  deal  wtth  the 
growlnc  problem  of  the  mavive  dli- 
placement  of  worken  earned  by  our 
rai>idly  rtiangint  ecooomy. 

Tbe  Nattaoal  Individual  Tralnlnt 
Aooount  Act  eetabUihea  a  ayatem  of 
aoeounta.  funded  by  voluntary  oonttl- 
butlooa  from  employoa  and  enudoy- 
eea,  for  uae  by  unemployed  worken 
for  tratntaif  or  relocation.  It  is  an 
eaiily  administered,  self-financing 
system  that  wOl  not  add  to  the  aleady 
severe  flnandal  pressures  oo  the  un- 
emidoyment  insurance  system  ncn* 
depend  on  annual  appropriatloas  from 
Concress.  The  system  of  training  ac- 
counts estaldished  in  the  bm  repre- 
sents a  long-awaited  Federal  response 
to  the  proUem  of  how  we  fund  and 
affect  the  needed  retooling  of  our  Na- 
tion's woriqdaoe. 

America's  emidoyment  needs  have 
been  profoundly  affected  by  major 
shifts  in  our  economic  base.  Improved 
automation  technlquea.  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  technologies,  the  dedlne 
of  emirioyment  in  basic  manufacturing 
industries  and  the  growth  In  foreign 
competition  have  combined  to  increase 
worker  dislocation  and  produce  a 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  our  newer 
indiMtrles. 

The  DoMotment  of  Labor  projects  a 
shortage  of  a.5  mlUfcm  skilled  worken 
by  IMO.  As  the  shortage  of  skilled 
labor  becomes  man  acute,  the  num- 
bers of  dislocated  workers  are  Increas 
ing  ranldly.  A  November  1964  Depart- 
ment of  l4tbar  study  shows  that  5.1 
million  long-term  workers  were  dls- 
plaoed  from  their  Jobs  between  1079 
and  1964  because  of  plant  shutdowns 
or  relocation,  slack  work,  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  posttlon  or  shift  While  60 
povent  of  these  workers  have  found 
new  work,  almost  half  of  those  reem- 
ployed in  full-time  Jobs  are  earning 
less  than  they  did  in  their  prior  Jobs. 


And  l.t  mmion  of  the  9.1  mllUon  dislo- 
cated workers— or  about  35  percent- 
continue  their  search  for  work. 

Today,  institutions  In  the  public  and 
mtvate  sectors  are  not  adequately  pre- 
pared to  assist  displaced  workers  in 
finding  new  Jobs  and  training  for 
them.  While  the  private  sector  has 
begun  to  recognte  the  Importance  of 
retraining  programs  for  our  work 
force,  tbe  prognum  offered,  primarily 
by  large  corporations,  cannot  iM^ln  to 
meet  the  eslsttng  need  for  mssslvn  re- 
training efforts. 

Psderal  programs  offer  Uttle  more. 
The  unemployment  Insurance  system 
provides  Income  support  to  unem- 
ployed workers  but  furalsbes  no  aid 
that  leads  to  reemidoyment.  Althoui^ 
title  m  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  was  enacted  to  deal  wtth  the 
iwoblem  of  tbe  dislnratied  worker,  tbe 
very  llmtted  funding  allotted  this  pro- 
gram ensures  that  It  reachas  only  a 
small  proportion  of  workers  irtio  re- 
quire Job  retraining. 

m  short,  Psderal  prognuM  tefl  to 
addi'iM  tbe  critical  —'t— ^♦■"*'  of  Job 
market  dwnands  and  the  current  skills 
of  our  labor  fwee. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  in- 
djhrktual  training  accounts  will  help 
rectify  the  mlsmatrh  between  Job 
skills  and  maitot  demands  by  enabling 
workers  to  gain  tbe  Allls  necessary  to 
meet  the  changing  demands  ol  tbe  Job 
market. 

The  National  Individual  Ttalnlng- 
Account  Aet  is  a  voudi0r4Masd  system 
modeled  on  a  very  sueesaful  national 
retraining  program,  tbe  OI  bUl.  and  a 
savings  and  equity  based  finandng 
system  analogous  to  the  Individual  re- 
tirement account. 

The  legislation  autborlaas  employers 
and  employees  to  make  annual  tax  de- 
ductible contrfbutlans  In  tbe  amount 
of  0  J  peront  ot  tbe  employee's  salary 
or  $350.  irtilebever  Is  less,  to  an  Inter- 
est-bearing training  aooount  Ukwn  In- 
vcduntary  umemployment  tbe  partici- 
pating worker  Is  entitled  to  withdraw 
funds.  In  tbe  form  of  a  tax-tree  voueb- 
er,  to  attend  a  oertlfled  training  pro- 
gram of  tbe  worker^  choice.  XJpon  the 
wooer's  retirement  the  unused  bal- 
ance of  the  account  plua  acnimulated 
intoest  IB  refunded  to  tbe  employer 
and  employee. 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Indi- 
vidual Training  Account  Aet  are 
geared  to  encourage  personal  choice, 
Inltlattve.  flexibility,  and  tbe  wise  use 
of  funds  with  only  limited  Oovem- 
ment  Invtdvement  Most  Importantly, 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  train- 
ing aocounts  will  enable  workers  to 
thrive  In  an  economy  In  transition.  By 
ensuring  that  America's  most  valuable 
resource,  the  skfll  and  kno«tedge  of  Its 
people.  Is  fully  competitive,  our  Nation 
will  continue  to  proq;>er  in  this  time  of 
great  change. 

The  text  of  the  bUl  f  <dlows: 


at  A  A 
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bw  Me  gcnste  end  JTosac  «f 
c/  Me   VnUtt  Statm  cf 


edaWlahwl  for  the  beneftt  of 


1.  Tlila  Aet  may  be  dtad  aa  the 
"National  Inditrldual  Ttainbw  AoecTBt  Aet 
of  ISM". 

xnu  I-aroiVIDUAL  TRAnUWO 

AOOOUMTB 
■aTAauan^R  or  nanmta,  tmtaanu. 

aw.  101.  (a)  There  la  haraby  eatabilahwl 
tbe  national  Indlvklual  minliw  aooount 
protram  (beralnafter  In  thla  tltla  refenad 
to  aa  the  "pnt^am")  to  be  aAalnlatered  by 
the  aecretary  df  Labor  and  tba  Baeratary  of 
the  Treasury  ii  ooopeiatlan  vHh  the  ae««r- 
al  atatea.  The  buipoae  ot  the  pragram  la  to 
provide  ineeotltaa  to  employais  and  eawloy- 
eea  to  taiveat  u  a  ay8tem.flf  ladlvldaal  train- 
Ins  accounts  t^  ahajl  be  used  to  dafkay 
the  coata  of  eslployee  tratnkw  In  the  event 
an  T^'joc  bacomea  or  la  ■M'lwit  to  baenne 
tnvohmtarily  uiiemployed.  It  la  the  Intent  of 
the  Oonsrem  tl^at- 

<1>  the  pnsifm  be  malntalnad  aa  a  volun- 
tary ayatam  open  to  any  eaiployae  and  any 
employer  of  abdi  cmirtoyee  who  ded  to 
particulate  In  toe  prasraax  and 

(»  amounta  ^  depoatt  In  Indlvldud  train- 
Ins  accounts  be  tofertad  in  a  manner  that 
wlD  yldd  a  hlsk  return. 

(b)  Tbe  aeer4tary  of  Isibor  afasD  praaeifbe 
auch  resnlatloila  aa  may  be  naoaaaaiy  to  ad- 
wlfilatifr  the  lirosram  In  ■"■«■«»»'*»  with 
thIaAet 

(exi)  The  aseretary  ot  I^bor.  on  behalf 
of  the  United  I  atatea.  may  enter  Into  an 
acreement  wllti  any  atate.  or  wtth  any 
aceney  artminttfettos  the  unemployment 
wnpenaatlon  laws  ot  any  Btata.  under 
which  audi  atate  or  asency  ahaD— 

(A)  laaue  and  redeem,  aa  an  agent  of  the 
United  atatea.  toodien  to  pay  tralniiw  and 


rdocatlon 
Act: 

(B)  accept 
the  United 
ployera  for 
aoeounta  and 


In 


with  this 


atrfbutlom.  aa  the 
from  eaaployem 

any  amimnt  In  any 
audi  account  at  audi  timm  aa  any  dlatrlbn- 
tlon  from  audiaocount  la  authorlaed  under 
aectlao  10Mb): 

(C)  provide  kidivldaal  oounaaUns  or  Job 
and  ttalnlns  referral  aervlow  to  any  parttd- 
pant  In  the  prasram:  and 

(D)  oooperaie  wtth  the  Baeratary  of 
Ubor.  the  Beeietary  of  the  Tkeaaury.  and 
any  other  oCflesr  of  any  agency  of  the  Pad- 
eral  aovemaaeit  or  any  other  Blate  In  oar^ 
ryins  out  the  pirpoaM  tf  thla  Aet 

(S)  The  Beoetary  of  Labor  ahaD  provide 
audi  Informat^n  and  ahaD  datafl,  on  a  relm- 
buraaUe  bada.  Such  peraonnd  as  amy  be  re- 

queeted  by  anyiBtato  to  i 

eatablMi  a  atai^  Individual  trahiliw  I 
program  which  meeta  the  raqntraoMnta  of 
eectlan  ttlO  oTthe  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  lt64  (aa  amtaded  by  eeetton  MS  of  thla 
Aet). 


(S) 


of  any  voucher  iaaoed  In 
wtth  eectlan  lOMd)  for  trdnlns 


(4)  Sweptance  and  review  of  any  appUca- 
tion  tat  any  diatrfbutloo  under  aeotlon 
14Mb)  fMm  any  acoonnt 

(4)  arwepianwi  and  review  ot  any  applica- 
tion rdatiag  to  obtaining  a  oertlfleate  ot  eU- 
gibOlty  ftar  a  ttalnlns  program. 

<4)  Review  and  tranater  of  any  infotma- 
tlan  collected  or  determlnatfcin  made  ^  any 
Blato  or  penon  rdatins  to  any  labor 
market  any  training  prasram.  and  any 
other  factor  whldi  auch  Becretary  may  take 
Into  aooount  for  the  purpoee  of  any  determi- 
naUon  under  thla  Aet 

(bXl)  Tlw  Baeretary  of  Labor  and  the  8ec- 
retary  of  the  Tteaaury  ehaP  edaWlali  proce- 
dnrea.  by  ragulatlaoa  iaaued  Jointly  by  them, 
f or  eondnetlng  the  toDowliw  acttvttlee: 

(A)  Tbe  tranater  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tieaaury  of  any  eontrlbutian  tor  depoatt  in 
the  ttaeaapioyment  Ttuat  Pund  to  the  credtt 
of  any  indlvldnal  trainlns  account  and  any 
rdatad  aooount 

(B)  The  allocation  and  diatrlbutkm  amons 
the  eeveral  Btatea  of  any  amount  credited  to 
the  Individual  tralnins  account  adminiatra- 
tlon  account 

(C)  The  allocation  and  dlatrOmtlan  of  any 
amnnnt  In  any  Individual  trainliis  aooount 
among  any  oootrlbutori  to  auch  aooount 
puraoant  to  aedian  10Mb). 

(D)  TlM  determination  and  collection  of 
any  axcem  amwmta  paid  or  distributed  from 
any  account  eatahMehM  in  the  Unemidoy- 
mant  Ttud  nmd  under  aectlon  910  of  the 
BodalBecurltyAet 

(5)  Tlie  Beetctary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tkeaaury  ahaD  fdabliah  prooe- 
durea.  by  regulatlona  iaaued  Jointly  by  them, 
tor  maklns  a  determination  that  any 
amouurtu  any  individual  trainlns  aocount  to 
incapable  of  bdns  dietrfbuted  to  any  peraon 
eotttled  to  such  dtotrfbution. 


the 


aac.  lOX  (a)  the  Becretaiy  of  Labor  ahaD 
eetabliah  by  regulatlona  procaduTM  for  oon- 
duottais  the  toitowlns  scttvltlea: 

<1)  Acoeptanae  and  tranater  of  oontrfbu- 
tlona  for  credtt  u>  any  Individual  trainlns  ao- 
oount 

(3)  Acceptande  and  review  of  any  applica- 
tion tor  a  voudier  for  tralnlne  and  rdoea- 
tkm  expenam  fOed  by  an  taidlvldual  who 
wimtrt*miiw»^  ^  i,»|f««<«y  Iq  m  ludlvldual  tralii- 


:  miviouAL  XBAnmre 
juxjouai'B 
IM.  <aXl)  Por  purpoeee  ot  thto  title, 
'dtodble  indMdnal"  meani  any  in- 
who  to  invotamtarily  unemployed 
through  no  tautt  ot  hto  own. 

(4)  Any  digfble  indMdual  may  wtthdraw 
tram  an  IndMdiial  tralnins  aooount  eatab- 
Uahed  tor  the  beneftt  of  auch  indMdual- 

(A)  audi  amount  aa  to  neceeeary  to  pay 
tralnlae  eipanera  Incurred  by  auch  elisDflc 
Indlvidnal  in  a  trainlns  program  determined 
by  the  Baeratary  ot  Labor,  under  eectlan 
104,  to  be  an  dignie  tralnins  prasram;  or 

(B)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  41.400  to  pay 
ralocstlon  BUianam  approved  by  the  Becre- 
tary  of  iMbat  at  the  authorlaed  asent  of 
aueh  Becretary  under  aectkm  104.  wtth  re- 
aped to  audi  dlglble  IndtvlduaL 

(4)  If  the  employar  of  any  emidoyee  oerti- 
flea  to  the  Baeratary  ot  I«bor  or  the  author- 
of  ouch  Secretary  that  auch  em- 
wID  be  dtocharged  permanently 
within  the  aiz-oMnth  period  beginnlns  on 
the  date  audi  cartiflcatlon  to  aobmttted  to 
the  Becretary  or  audi  agent  audi  employee 
dmD  be  treated  aa  an  dlglble  indhrldual  aa 
of  audi  date  It  ouch  emj^oyee  would,  but  for 
the  fad  that  audi  dtooharse  haa  not  yet  00- 
currad.  be  an  dislble  individual  on  auch 


(bXl)  Ih  the  eaae  ot  an  employee  iriio— 

(A)  vohmtarlly  eeaam  to  be  employed  by 
htoenvloyar.ar 

(B)  Involuntarily  eeaam  to  be  employed  by 
eudi  employer  throush  the  fault  of  such 
emptoyee. 


an  amount  equal  to  the  aum  of  any  I 
contributed  Iv  racfa  employer  to  an  aooount 
edaWialMwl  for  the  beneftt  of  audi  emtfoyee 
ehaD  be  dletrlbutad  to  the  employer  from 
aueh  account  in  the  manner  provided  in 
parasraph  (4). 

(4)  In  the  caae  of  an  employee  aim  rethee 
from  hto  employment  by  hto  employer  or 
who  dim  while  employed,  any  balanee  in  the 
Individual  trataiiiw  account  mtabHrtMiil  fdr 
the  beneftt  of  such  employee  ahaD  be  dto- 
trfbuted  from  auch  aocount  aaaong  the  con- 
trOnton  to  the  aooount  (or  the  auceeaaor  in 
intered  to  any  audi  contributor)  in  the 
manner  provided  In  paragraph  (4).  The  em- 
ployee'a  share  of  any  balance  In  endi  ao- 
ooimt  in  the  caae  of  an  employee  who  haa 
died  before  audi  dtotrftutlan  to  made.  ahaD 
be  diatrlbuted  to  and  induded  tai  the  estate 
of  auch  employee. 

(4)  Por  purpoam  of  thto  I 
ployee  who  oeaam  to  be 
auch  employee  has  became  diaabled  (within 
the  meaalns  given  to  audi  term  by  eectlan 
7MmXT)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1444)  dmD  be  treated  aa  an  IndMdual  who 
haa  retired. 

(4)  In  the  caae  of  any  diatrlbutlan  under 
thto  aubeedtai  of  any  amount  from  the  bal- 
ance in  an  indlvldnal  trataitais  account  aueh 
amount  dmD  be  diatrttoted  aamng  the  eon- 
trflmtotx  to  audi  account  (or  the  aoeeeaaars 
in  taitored  to  any  audi  eantributar)  who  an ' 
authorlaed  to  recdve  ai 
under  any  paragraph  of  thto 
Any  dWdan  of  the  amnnnt  in  any  auch  ae- 
count  bdng  diatrlbuted  among  aueh  ccntrlb- 
utora  dmD  reflect — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  net  ineame  of  the 
aooount  wbldi  to  attributable  to  theoontrl- 
bntlona  of  eadi  aueh  contributor,  and 

(B)  a  proper  aPoeatlan  of  any 
prevloualy  diatributed  from 
for  approved  Job  tralntng  or  : 
penom  among  the  conti 
made  befora  any  ooefa  dtotribnttan  (Indud- 
ing  the  net  InoaaM  of  the 
waa  attributable  to  audi 
waa  earned  beftee  audi  diatrlbutlan). 

(4X  Por  uuiiKiem  of  making  any  dJatrHwi- 
tlon  under  thto  auhaedlon.  the  Baeretary 
ahaD  pteeerlbe  by  resulatlana  the  BBBimer  in 
whldi  any  determination  ahaD  be 
wtth  remed  to  reoognkring  any 
the  auceeaaor  In  intered  to  any  employer  in 
the  caae  of  any  merger,  aoqiiialtlon.  or  liqui- 
dation affedlns  audi  eaaployer. 

(c)  No  diatrlbutlan  fMm  an  individual 
training  account  ahaD  be  made  unleaa^ 

(1)  applfcatfcm  to  the  Beevetary  of  Labor, 
thraui^  a  atate  pubUc  employment  office 
or  other  agency,  to  made  by  the  person  eeek- 
ins  such  diatribntlan.  and 

(4)  ouch  applleatton  to  approved  by  the 
Becretary  al  iMbat  ot  an  authorlaed  agent 
of  audi  Becretary  tn  aocordanoe  wtth  thto 
title. 

(dXl)  The  Becretary  of  Labor  ahaD  eetab- 
liah a  voudiar  system  tor  making  diatribu- 
tlona  from  ludlvldual  training  aooounto  for 
training  or  rdocatlan  espenaoBi 

(4)  A  voudier  iaaued  to  an  dlsflile  taidlvld- 
ual under  audi  system  to  pay  training  ez- 
ir  relocation  eipenam  diaO  be  re- 
by  a  pubUc  employment  offlee  (or 
aueh  other  agency  whidi  the  Becretary  of 
Labor  haa  approved  under  aectlon  4404(aXl) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1444)  tor 
an  amount  not  to  esoeed— 

(A)  the  face  value  of  the  voudier.  or 

(B)  the  actual  cod  of  audi  espeneea. 
whichever  to  leea.  upon  the  preeentatlon  of 
aueh  voudier  to  audi  office  (or  aueh  agency) 
by  the  person  who  provided  or  to  providlus 
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iOfUM 
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(S)TBtte< 

Itota 
adobltbytko 
ttM  tadhMoBl 
kitiM 
to  MBHon  MMaXS)  of  Um  Sodal 
'  4c*.  tte  Saoratorr  of  Um  TtaMonr 

tor  ao 

laotanaadttM 

(of 

(fXl)  Mo  vondMr  iMMd  to  aa  dliibia  iDdl- 

lOfttM 

lof  ttiafln* 
tian  by  aodi  todhMoal  to  tha  todWdaol 

'  for  IiIb  bonaflt 

a  faoa  TOtaa  Id  eseeaa  of  tha  bid- 

ki  aneh  aoeaank  on  ttia  date  of  audi 


(1)  ttM  qoaltty  of  audi  tnlntaw 
«m  ba  adaqnate  and  laaaonabU  for  Um 
tnda  or  uuwewHw  'or  vbleh  audi 
la  bainc  or  vffl  ba  prowldad: 

(S)  aobjaet  to  aubaartton  (d).  tha  tnda  or 
uiiiiiniatlm  for  vlilcli  audi  tnlntaic  la  bolDC 
ptwidad  oDdar  aaeh  prognm  la  ono  which 
to  Ukdy  to  laod  to  omidoyBMB 
tlaa  fte  tha  partMpont  In  andmrocna; 

(S)  tha  fMOlUaa  aod  aqn^nMnt  to  ba 
an  aottabla  for  audi  procnm  and  Um  Id- 
atmetflaa  Id  aoeh  prosnuB  an  quoUflad  to 
pnrida  tntailiw  In  audi  tnda  or  ooomM- 
tloKand 

<4)  tha  tntnliw  procnm  aaaata  audi  other 
nqatnnante  M  tha  Seeratary  may  eatabllab 
under  tha  promm. 

(c)  Iha  aacretary  of  Labor  ahall  toy  ngu- 
maerlba  pieeaduna  ponraliw  tha 
Id  whteh  a  procnm  may  ba  eactl- 
(b>  aa  aD  aUilbla 
for  puipoaaa  of  thto  titla. 
ahaU  provMa  for  tha  fol- 
lowliw  faeton  to  ba  takan  Into  conaldar- 
attan  by  the  Saeretary  baton  maktoc  audi 


toeonMontwtth 

of  thto  Aet  and  tha  n«Bta*- 

ofthtoaaettan. 

(h)  SuhJaet  to  tha  dollar 

talnod  In  aaetlan  lOKaMtXB).  tha  I 
of  Labor  or  any  aothorind  aa»t  of 

tttra 
to  pay  tha  ooata  ineaind  by  an  dl- 
for  _ 

to  tha  n- 

of  aadi  aawloyaa  whkh  aneh  Sao- 

ntaiyort . 

(e)  The  Saerataiy  of  Ubor  ahaU  by  ngu- 
caaerfba  iwwaduiaa  aovonlw  tha 
Invhtahani 

M  olliMa  toe 
IhtoiaaWnn 
(dXl)  Mb  appHaaffcin  fUr  payaMot  of  rdo- 
eatlon  aipaiMaa  of  any  aUiMe  individual 
dmU  ba  appwwadby  tha  Soflratary  of  Ubor 

for  tha  nlooatlon  of  aneh  IndMdna] 

tha  State  In  vtaldi  audi  ludltMual 

baftan  the  «id  of  the  thlitaan- 
onthedatei 


of  any 
I  to  pay  the  tntadnc 

Ob    OBV    IDi^BwsflOlU 

I  to  a  diMt  by  the  Seentary  of  the 
of  the  tatdMdnal 
Id  the 

,  to  aaetloB  MWaX*)  of 
the  Sodal  Soeutlty  Act.  no  additional 
nuehcr  tat  audi  puipoaaa  dan  be  toauad  to 
audi  iDdMdaal  fdr  any  aaaount  In  aaeemof 
tai  the  iBdMdnal  tnhiliw  ae- 
I  ftar  the  banaftt  of  audi  In- 
dividual at  any  tfene— 

(A)  after  the  date  of  the  ndmpttoi  of 
the  vondMr  whteh  gave  rtoe  to  audi  debit. 


(B)  bafon  the  end  of  the 
ipagimiwj  on  the  date  of  tha  that  oontrlbu- 
tlon  by  audi  Individual  to  the  Individual 
tnlnii«  Meoont  aatabUahed  fte' hto  benefit 
after  audi  todlvldual  obtelned  cnployBwnt 
toDowInc  aueh  tntadnc  or  niontlon 

(S)  Motwtthataodtac  aubaarthm  (a),  no  un- 
employed indivldnal  ahall  be  troated  aa  an 
dldble  IndHldnal  befon  the  end  of  the  one- 
Bdnnlnc  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
of  thto  Act  Any  uneaaployod  Indi- 
vldnal who.  bat  for  the  praoadliw  aantcnoe. 
would  be  an  eUcMe  Indlvldoal  ahaU  be 
treated  durtaw  aneh  one-year  period  aa  an 
employee  who  baa  voluntailly  oeaead  to  be 
eaiployed  by  the  employer  of  audi  tndlvtd- 


(1)  Um  projeetlaaa  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  fflr-'*"*-  purauant  to  aeetloB  MXa) 
of  the  Job  Tninliw  Partnereblp  Aet  with 
reveet  to  futun  demand  for  the  occupation 
lor  which  tralDinc  to  bdnc  provided  under 
audi  tralnlnnwiniaw 

it)  The  tntadnc  and  education  nqulre- 
oMuta  tor  aueh  oeeupatlon  maintained  by 
the  Seentary  of  Labor  punuant  to  aectlon 
MXb)  of  audi  Act 

(S)  Information  collected  and  maintalnad 
by  a  State  labor  maikat  InfOimatlOB  pro- 
raferrad  to  in  aaetlon  IIS  of  audi  Aet 
Matlon  »»"*  tntnlnc  aupply 
of  the  State  withtai  which 
audi  tralnlnc  procnm  to  dtuated. 

(4)  With  ra«eet  to  tha  quality  of  aueh 
tralnlnc  procram.  any  ilaleiiiiliiatinn  rdat- 
Inc  to  aneh  procnm  by  the  Seeretary  of 
Muntlon.  any  State  education  acaney.  any 
State  acency  wlildi  raculatae  or  aoeradtta 
apprcirtleeehlp  procraaaa,  any  private  indna- 
try  orianimtliin.  any  agency  or  i 


(S)M«^. 

(1)  ahall  ba  approved  after  tha  and  of  the 
llilileeii  wtek  period  reflefrad  to  In  audi 
._  _Jeea  the  pubtte  employment 
of  the  State  tan  wbldi  an  diclbia  taidl- 
vldual  waa  laat  eaaplayed  (or  audi  other 
which  the  Seeratary  of  Ubor  haa 
netten  S«M(aXl)  of  the  In- 
Oode  of  IM4)  detarmlDM 
that  no  eaaployaBant  opportanlty  extota 
withtai  audi  State  tai  any  trade  or  occupop 
tkm  of  audi  IndivldnaL 

(S)  In  the  eaae  of  an  dlglble  tatdhrtdual 
who  WM  laat  cmptoyed  tai  one  State  and 
dnrfiw  audi  laat  employment  roBlded  tai  an- 
other State— 

(A)  pancraph  <1)  ahaU  be  appUad  ao  aa  to 
allow  tha  payment  of  relocation  eipenaee 
tor  the  rdoeatlan  of  aueh  taidividual  withtai 
either  audi  State  durtnc  the  U-waek  period 
nf erred  to  tai  audi  pancraph.  and 

(B)  tha  datermtawtlcn  under  paragnph 
It)  ahaU  be  asade  with  redact  to  employ- 
mant  opportunltlea  withtai  both  audi  Statee 
baton  an  application  may  ba  approved  for 
the  payment  of  niontlon  erpwiaae  for  the 
nkMatlcn  of  audi  takttvldual  to  any  place 
outaide  of  both  aueh  Statee. 


;  caanncATioii 

Baa  104.  (a)  In  the  eaae  of  an  application 
aectlan  lOMc)  by  an  dlclble  taidtvld- 


under  the  Joba  Ttataitaic  Faitnenhlp  Aet,  or 
any  nationally  rerncntoeil  accndlttaia 
ngifT*iT  or  aaaodatlon  whldi  **«^  Secretary 
of  Ubor  detanntaiee  to  be  rdlable  auttaortty 
aa  to  the  quality  of  tralnlnc  offered. 

(5)  Sudi  other  tacton  aa  the  Secretary  of 
Ubor  may  dateimlne  to  be  relevant  to  aueh 
certification. 

(d)  Mo  tratailna  procram  tai  low-wage  tai- 
duatrlee  when  prior  eklU  to  typically  not  a 
prerequtolte  and  labor  turnover  to  bich  ahall 
be  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  aa  an  ellclble 
tratailna  procram  tor  puipoeea  of  aubaectlon 
<a). 


omviMUL  nAnnna  Auuuuaia    

MxxwMia  HI  oiiBirbOT- 

Sk.  106.  (a)  Title  IZ  of  tbe  Sodal  Securi- 
ty Aet  (rdattaic  to  mtonellaneoua  provtolona 
relattnc  to  employment  aecurity)  to  amend- 
ed by  taiaerttaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaic  new  aactton: 
"vmrnaau.  Tuaman  um  aajinD  tuuuunu 

"Sac.  tlO.  (aXl)  Then  ahaU  be  eetabUahed 
In  tbe  Unemployment  Tniat  Fund  an  indi- 
vidual training  account  tor  the  benefit  of 
eacb  taidividual  who  deeto  to  participate  tai 
a  State  individual  training  account  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labw  tai  ae- 
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oordanee  with  aaetlon  WIO  of  the  Intenwl 
Revenue  Ooda  of  lOM.  MO  aion  than  one 
aueh  aoooontlahall  be  eatabllBhert  fOr  the 
benefit  of  anyi  taidivlduaL  BMh  aneh  account 
abaU  be  mahdahied  aa  a  aepacate  book  ac- 
count bi  tiMi  manner  provided  in  aectlan 
904(e). 

"(3)  Any  ai^ount  reoeived  by  tha  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tmaaury  aa  a  oontribntton  to  an 
taidividual  trakiing  account  ahaU  be  depcait- 
ed  In  the  Fuid  and.  except  aa  provided  tai 
aubaeetlona  (bXS)  and  (cXS).  endlted  to 
aueh  acoounti  TO  the  extent  the  credit  of 
any  aueh  am^iunt  to  euch  account  would 
cauae  the  balmioe  in  aueh  account  to  exceed 
•4.000.  the  a^Bount  <rf  audi  eontributlon 
which  would  >ereate  audi  exeem  ehall  be 
promptly  retamed  to  the  contributor  of 
aueh  amount 

"(»  Upon  rtedpt  of  notifleation  fl«m  the 
Secretary  of  l^bor  of  any  radeavtlan  by 
any  State  of  miy  voucher  for  tratadnc  or  re- 
location expeneee  of  an  taidlvldnal  fOr  whow 
benefit  an  taidtvldual  tralntaw  aeeount  haa 
been  eatahlhliwl.  the  Seeretary  of  the 
Treeaury  ahall— 

"(A)  debit  tie  taidividual  trataitaw  account 
of  audi  Individual  tor  aueh  »— "n-^,  and 

"(B)  cndit  Ihe  State  taidhrldoal  tiataitaic 
account  tor  aute  State  for  1 
It  the  amount  of  any  aueh  : 
ceeda  the  "^"f-^  Bumtakiad  in 
count  and  doei  not  exceed  M.OM.  the  I 
tary  of  the  Tktaaury  ahaU  debit  the  taidivid- 
ual tralnlnc  atoount  taiannnce  aeeount  tor 
aueh  exeem  a4ount. 

"(4)  Upon  B^ktaic  a  detomtamtton  tai  ao- 

OOPQBOOB  V^ttb  tl 

ant  to  aectlan  lOXbxS)  of  the  1 
vldual  Tfataitak  Account  Aet  of  IMI  that 
any  amount  omditad  to  any  indivldnal  train- 
talc  account  to  Incapable  of  bdnc  dtotrlbuted 
to  any  petaoni  entitled  to 
under  aectlan  lOMb)  of  audi  Act.  the 

tary  of  the  HMaanry  ahaU 

"(A)  tranafcr  aueh  amount  fkom  the  rund 
to  the  ceneral  nmd  of  tha  IVeaani 
"(B)  debit  tte  account  for  audi  I 
"(bXl)  Ther^  to  herdiy  -nr'r'Brttnt  tai  the 
Unemployment  "nuat  nmd 
tntaiinc  aocopnt  admhitotri 
Such  account  diall  Iw  mataitataMd  aa  a  aepa- 
rate  book  aee^t  tai  the  aaanner  provided 

"(S)  Of  any  2nount  received  by  the  Seere- 
tary of  the  Ttaaaury  aa  a  oantrfflMtlan  to  an 
Individual  trminc  account,  pencnt  of  audi 
amount  ahall  be  credited  to  the  tndMdual 

"(S)  Upon  rdBdpt  of  notice  ftam  the  See- 
retary of  Ubqr  of  any  amount  detenained 
(in  acoatdancb  with  reculatlana  promulcat- 
ed  purauant  t4  aectlan  lOKbXS)  of  the  Ma- 
tlanal  Indivlddal  TMntaic  Aeeount  Aet  of 
1MB)  to  be  du^  any  State  for  ■mtollm  aueh 
State  to  admiptoter  the  taidivldnal  trataitaw 
account  procrAm  tai  audi  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TT^Muiy  ahaU— 

"(A)  drtit  the  taidivldnal  tntaitaw  account 
adminiatratlani  account  for  audi  aaaount, 
and 

"(B)  credit  the  State  taidividual  trataitaic 
account  tor  au^  State  fw  audi  amount 

"(cXl)  7%er«  to  hereby  eatabltohwl  tai  the 
Unantdoyment  Truat  l'>nMl 
trataiinc  aoooitait  tawuranea  aeeount 
account  ahaU  be  maintained  aa  a  aeparate 
book  aooount  tti  the  manner  provided  in  aec- 
tlon 904(0. 

"(3)  Betwe  the  end  of  each  tiaeal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treeaury  alMll— 

"(A)  debit  inth  taidividual  trataitaic  ao- 
oount tor  $as.  and 

"(B)  credit  the  taidividual  trataitaic  account 
inaurance  aooopnt  for  audi  amount 


"(dXl)  Tlien  aball  be  -HfKflthfil  tai  the 
Unenqdoyment  Truat  Fund  a  State  individ- 
ual  tratadnc  aeeount  for  eacb  State  which 
partldpatea  tai  the  natlcnal  taidividual  tratai- 
inc account,  procram.  Bach  aueh  account 
ahaU  be  maintained  aa  a  aeparate  book  ae- 
eount tai  the  manner  provided  tai  aectlon 
904(0). 

'(S)  At  leaat  cnce  durinc  each  onarter  of 
tiaeal  yaar  (or  upon  the  receipt  of  a  re- 
queat  tat  payment  tnm  the  Oovenior  or 
other  chief  exeeutin  of  any  State),  the  Sec- 
retary of  (be  Tteaamy  Bhan— 

"(A)  out  of  any  aaaount  on  d^oett  In  the 
Fund,  pay  to  each  State  for  wbldi  a  State 
account  haa  been  eetaUiahed  under  para- 
craph  (1)  (or.  in  the  eaae  of  any  audi  re- 
qneat  aneh  State)  an  amount  equal  to  tbe 
balanw  in  the  State  aooount  tor  aueh  State. 


"(B)  debit  aueh  State  account  for  aucfa 


(b)  Suhaectlon  (e)  of  aectlan  904  of  the 
Social  Security  Aet  to  amended  by  atriktaic 
out  "and  the  railroad  unemptoyment  inaur- 
ance aitaninlatratlon  fund"  and  tawertlnc  tai 
lieu  thereof  "the  nUroad  unemploynient  in- 
aunnea  admtadatratlon  fund,  tbe  Individual 
tratadnc  account  admlniaintlan  account 
the  Indivldnal  tntaiinc  inaurancr  account 
eadi  individual  traininc  account  and  each 
State  taidhrtdual  trataitaic  accomrt". 
TnU  n— AliBMDlCBNTB  TO  IBB  IM- 

TBRMAL  RBVBHUB  OOI»  OF  19M  RX- 

LAUMO  TO  IMDIVIUUAIj  traimimg 

AOCXKIMTS 


ML  APTBOVB)  STATB  nDIVIDIML  nAINING 
AIXXNINT  mOGBAM  nQDnD  POP 
AmOVAL  or  PTAIC  DMniPLOT. 
MBfT  OOMrSWAnOH  LAWa. 

(a)  Iw  ammML.-Snbaw!tlon  (a)  at  aectlan 
n04  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  UM 
(rdatlnc  to  approval  of  State  lawa)   to 

by  redeelcnattaic  paracraph  (M)  aa 
(19)  and  inaertinc  after  para- 
craph (IT)  the  foOowinc  new  paracraph: 
"(U)  a  State  taidividual  trataitaic  account 
wUdi  haa  been  approved  by  the 
of  Labor  under  aectlan  niO  to  tai 
effect  tai  aucfa  State;  and". 

(b)  Oonomna  AmnmiaT.— Paragraph 
(17)  of  aueh  aubaectlon  (a)  of  aueh  aectlan 
3104  to  amended  by  atzlktaic  out  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof. 

(c)  Biiatuva  Dab.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  thto  aactton  ahall  apply  to  certiflca- 
tlona  of  State  lawa  tor  1986  and  anbaequent 
yeara. 

WK.  aa.  gTAn  nmnnnoAL  ibaining  tcoaam 
PBOGPAM  uqiDmMBna. 
(a)  Bi  amnuL.— Chapter  33  of  the  inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (rdatlnc  to  the 
Fadacal  Uhemptoyment  Tax  Aet)  to  amend- 
ed by  radedgnattng  aecttona  3310  and  3311 
aa  aeetlone  3311  and  3313.  reapecttvely.  and 
by  tamerttaic  after  aeetion  3309  the  tollowtaic 


HUl  CTAR  OamnODALnAINIMG  aoxiont 


"Ihe  Secretafy  of  Labor  ahaU  approve  the 
iDdivldnal  tntaiinc  aooount  procram  of  any 
State  whldi  he  ttaida  meeta  the  f oUowInc  re- 


"(1)  The  pubUc  enudoyment  acency  of 
Buoh  State  to  authorlaed  and  required  under 
the  law  of  audi  State  to  act  aa  the  acent  of 
the  Seentary  of  Labor  with  reepect  to  the 
aAntadatratton  of  the  Matlcnal  Individual 
Ttatadnc  Account  Act  of  1966  to  the  extent 
required  by  aueh  Aet  and  any  reculatlon 
praoBUlcated  by  aueh  Secretary  purauant  to 
aueh  Aet 

"(3)  An  public  emptoyment  otfloee  (or 
audi  other  acency  wlilch  tlie  Secretary  of 


ae- 


Ubor     baa     approved     under 
3304(aXl))  tai  audi  State  ahaU  accept  I 
tor  depoett  in  an  taidividual  tntadnc 
count 

"(3)  Partldpatlcn  tai 
be  voluntary  and  open  to  any  employee  cov- 
ered under  the  unemployment  *— Trnm- 
ticn  lawa  of  aueh  State  and  the  employer  of 
aueh  emplojree. 

"(4)  An  indhridnal  traintaic  account  diall 
be  ntahllatiM  under  aueh  prognm  only  it 
the  empkiyee  for  whoae  benefit  audi  ao- 
oount to  eetddialied  and  the  employer  of 
audi  employee  each  acree  to  contribute  to 
aueh  account  In  eadi  calendar  year  durliw 
wtaldi  audi  account  to  maintained,  a  mtail- 
mnmot^ 

"(A)  $380.  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  0  J  pereent  of  the 
wacea  paid  by  audi  employer  to  aneh  em- 
pkqree  durinc  audi '-«— '^-  year, 
whichever  to  leaa.  aubiect  to  the  Ihnltatlnn 
contataMd  tai  aectlon  910(aX3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  reject  to  accounta  wbldi 
have  a  balance  of  $4,000  or  OMre. 

"(6)  Any  voudier  for  trataitaic 
tlon  expenem  piMiutuI  to  any  pobUc 
ptoyment  offlee  (or  aueh  other 
a^ikh  the  Secretary  of  U 
under  aectlan  S304(aXl))  tai  audi  State  by 
the  peraon  who  provided  the  aervlee  tor 
a^ilch  aucfa  expenem  wen  incurred  diall  be 
paid  by  audi  State  auhlect  to 
ment  from  the  State  taidividual  1 
count  tor  aucfa  State  in  the 
Truat  Fund  tai  accordance  with 
010(dX3)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act 

"(6)  Mo  appllcatlan  by  any  taadMdiHl  tflr  a 
voucher  for  traininc  or  rdoeatlan  i 
ahaU  be  acoepted  unlc 

received  Individual  counarttaic  from  any 
public  employment  cftlee  (or  audi  other 
acency  wlildi  the  Seeretaiy  of  Labor  haa 
approved  under  aectlan  3304(aXl))  with  re- 

•POCw  wO  SOCKIDk  fliDpiO#BBBDK» 

"(7)  Sudi  State  abaO  provide 
eratlon  to  other  Statee  aa  may  be  i 
to  adminlater  the  MktlaaMl  Individual  Ttatai- 
taic  Aeeount  Act  of  1666/' 

ian.-SubBectlan  (J)  of  aactton  3306  of 
aueh  Coda  to  amended  by  atilklDc  out  "aae- 
tlan 3310"  and  taMerttaw  tai  lieu  thereof  "aeo- 
tlen3311". 

(c)  Cianru,  Ammobibr:— The  tabte  of 
aectlona  for  audi  diapter  33  to  amended  by 
redeelcnattaic  the  itcBM  rdattaw  to  aacticna 
3310  and  Mil  aa  aectlona  3311  and  S31X  re- 
apecttvely. and  by  liieriUiig  after  the  item 
rdating  to  aectlan  3300  the  fbOowtaw 


"Sec.  3310.  State  taMttvldnal  tntaiinc  aooount 


(d)   Biitiiv*   Dax&— The 
made  by  thto  aeetlcn  ahaU  take  etftoct  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Aet 

m.  iimuuTMJH  Aixflwp  roB  uuihbihi- 

nOH  TO  INIMVUNIAL  nADONB  A& 


(a)  IB  Obibai..- Part  VI  of  aubchapter  B 
of  diapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (rdatlnc  to  itendaed  deductlana  for 
indivlduato  andcotpontlana)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oDowinc  new 


ivT.  ooNmaonom  n  donvidoal  ibain- 
ing aocxnint. 
"(a)  Dbdocixow  Allows— 
"(1)  EMPLoraB.- In  the  eaae  of  an  employ- 
ee, then  ahall  be  allowed  aa  a  deductlan  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aum  of  the  ccntrtbu- 
tione  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In 
the  calendar  year  In  whlcfa  the  taxable  year 
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iforttwl 
la  Urn 

tlMa)  of  tte  fedil  aMoittv  Aet 

•HI)  BBM>fM.-la  the  flMt  o(  an  I 
•rttara  iban  to  altoMd  w  ft  < 
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toy  tha 
'  ki  vlikili  Um 
■itaatoaBin- 
ItarttM 
lafBBChiglofwiB 
Ttvak  ^md  Id  anard- 
I  MMa>  o(  Um  8odal  Saou- 


"(S)  DnmanMMi 

OB     I 

dian  not  apply  to  any  I 

ttoB  out  o(  an  I 
an    that 
of    naodtopayi 


SI.  UM.  In  tanMa 
altar  audi  data. 

IM.  NO  HMmNn  M  HMM 

MBir  TAX  m  cam  or  lam 

PUiraB  WBO  MPOMi  TO  M 


ivttoi 


(a)  In  I 
nal 
o(  Later  (or  an    Vidi 
r)wtthi*-    adbyl 


'  n  oCttM  IBtar- 
CBdao<  MM  (ralaUnt  to  tto 
.  Tta  Act)  la  aBMid- 
[  aftar  aaottoa  SMI  Um  faOofv- 


to  Um 


"UUttei 


"(Kttoi 


with 


<1) 
a<  any 

_     -_    .toanyoal- 

ni    Midaryaai  "  "  *      "■' 

■116    to  Um  a 
eaadi  Um 
I  (BMS)  for  any  eoBfMbu-    totaMdtai 
toUM 

n  Um       "Ua 
m.        toiorathaday 

latum  of  taMoa 
forvUeha    toganhianehe 
girthaarttcn  (a)      "(8)00 

ttaB(a)  vttli 
totlMkidMdnal    button,  and 

In      "^O  meh  diatittutlan  la  aonompairtad  by 
MMbXS)  of  tha    the  aiMunt  of  not  tawooM  attributaUe  to 

filial  owfwi  wf  itith^'*^'** 
ItottaahidMdaal    Any  nat  tawoma  dnoribed  In  aobpancraph 

to  ae-    <o  dMD  to  Indndad  In  the  graaa  Ineooo  of 

MSCoKS)  of  meh  Aet.    um  ponon  for  the  tanhle  year  which  began 
In  the  rn'i—*"'  year  In  whldi  aueh  ewaai 


'Ha)  In  O— M.^in  the  oaae  of  any  laoe 

aoa  to  enter  tato  an 

hi  aeettai  SS1M4)  at 

of  the  ItoMallnn  eon-    the  requeet  of  any  eB^ayw  Inwy  eatandar 

(h)  with  rapeet  to  any    yew  with  rwped  to  iffeh  ineh  ■iiplwyir 

aegponttf—  would  otherwiee  to  etfhleet  to  tha  tax  tan- 

^li  neelfod  on  or    peeed  under  eeettan  SMI  at  the  rate  de- 

by  law  (taMladkw    eeribed  tai  paiagnph  <S)  of  enah  eObeeettai. 

Ji  tm  fOhw  eoeh  peraon'e    eueh  eaMof  ■toU  to  enhJeet  to  eudi  tax 

for  the  taxable  year  whidi    with  rapeet  to  Midi  eaJandar  yoarat  the 

Bteryear.  late  daeerfbed  In  panfiaph  (1)  of  eodi  eee- 


April  17, 19SS 

HIatorleally.  tils  NaUoal 
■tnngth  Um  tain  buflt  00  tto  abllttir 
of  our  tndiMtrtM  to  boon  tlie euttlBC 
•dge  of  toclnio|oiar  Mid  inpoytion. 
Our  postUoo  iMf  iMon  otodBdL  howf* 
er.  In  the  iiitenimoaal  nuvko^lMO  by 
oompettton  vtii  have  mado  a  nore 
dedicMed  effort^  to  UMnde  ttadr  in- 
diHtilhl  npaotty.  rMpond  to  todino* 
locleal  difBce.  ind  improvB  tbo  qual- 
ity and  qittnttt^  of  tbatar  human  ro- 
■ouroei.  But  tl^  beat  mlndi  of  our 
younger  people  have  not  returned 
toward  englneeilnc  and  tbe  mIwiw; 
our  Khodla  haftj  proven  mote  adept  at 
produdnc  lawyen  and  manacKS  In- 
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\  le  allowed  under  etibeeci 
to  audi  ezeeee  oontit- 


"(b) 


pnr- 


rToi 


aiT(a) 


;toeenM- 
to  an  Individual 


-(d) 


k-Uthei 


iMOa  to  tm 
eaeeade  tto  tax^ 
ar  for  aueh  taxi 
foRod  tolnthiB 


al-    tlon  ahaD  to  allowed  mder 
of  thle    for  eoete  Inenrred  by  any 

eerlbed  tai  pangraph  (9)  of  thle  aeetlon  to 
the  extant  that  aueh  eoete  were  paid  by  audi 
iiwlnrnii  with  Um  prooaade  of  any  payment 
or  dietributlon  to  which  audi  pangiaph  (S) 

"(f) 
i«ar    aeetloe 
toy-       "(1) 
ra>    t 


(within  the 
ition  nmuMn 

whldH  durfne  tto  oalandBr 
an  avaraea  of  not  iMBthanl 

aeettou  for  eueh  dMpter  SS  la  aBBandad  by 
inarttaw  after  tto  Item  rdatfa«  to  eeetton 
SSn  tto  foDowInc  new  ttaeu 
"flee.  SS0SA.  No  lednetlon  In  tax  hi  eaae  of 
laiee  eaapioyer  who  lefvaee  to 
paiUdpate  tai  nattonal  iDdMd- 
oal  tsafaiinc  aoeoi 
Desi.— The 
I  (a)  and  (b)  ahaO  apply 
'  yean  beglnntaic  after  1 


We  are  falling  to  provide 
COM  and  math  ^kUle  to  our 
ry  and  aeeondaif  adiool  etudta,  We 
are  producing  ah  Ineiiffli'leut  nnnber 
of  techntaaUy  tiyned  tatdhrldnali  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  for 
and  englneeie  fe  inerearim 
The  DuTMU  0f  Labor 
projeeta  that  th^^demand  for  people  tai 
thoM  araaa  wfU  InaeaM  by  40  pmant 
by  IMO.  nilB  Mu^tatM  tato  about 
180.000  new  JtMe  ta  mathwnaMnal. 
phyilml.  and  Itfe  ackDeee;  400,000  ta 
the  «*—i|M*— '  p^ofeggione;  and  SMMNW 
in  engineering.  Who  will  flD  thoM 
Jober  Bam  eanjre  espeet  to  meet  the 
demand  for  gkOlBd  woifcerg  If  we  dont 
do  gomethlng  to  improve  their  edne»- 


k) 


tto 


iof  ttoS 


carry- 


I  of  tto 


to  wlildi 


training  L-. 

"(A)  tuttlon  and  taee  reottlred  for  tto  en-  Ice.  there  le  hereby  eppropelated  to  tto  I 

raOnantarattendaneeofanemployeelnan  rotary  of  Labor  for  eadi  flaeal  year  endtaig 

eligible  tratnfaig  ptagran.  and  after  January  1.  IMS.  an  amount  detei^ 

a  preeed-      "(B)  boeto.  euppUee,  or  eouipment  re-  mtaied  by  tto  Oecretaiy  of  tto  Itaaeuiy  to 

1               quliod  for  — ""ii""-^  hi  eueh  program  and  be  equtvalant  to      pereent  of  tto  amnunta 

oarryfor-    enppUed  throwh  endi  prognon.  reodved  tai  tto  general  fund  In  tto  Tteaany 

yoaia  fttOow-      "(S)  ftjaou  nuanw  noanAii  mnna.-  which  are  attributable  to  tto  opaautloa  of 

Tto  tenn 'dlgMe  tralntaw  program' maane  leetlon  SSeSA(a)  of  tto  Faderel  Onempkiy- 

■d  ^1-1— M««    a  tratailiw  program  approved  by  tto  flacre-  mant  Tu  Act  (rdatlng  to  denial  of  radne- 

dian  be  ear^    tary  of  Ubor  under  aeetlon  104(b)  oftte  Uontaitaxratotaieaaeof  large  employer 

A  tf  tto  S  taxaUe  vaaia  to    MUtaial  Individual  TMntaw  Aeeount  Act  of  wto  refueee  to  partWpato  tai  tto  nattonal 

of  tto  peoeadtaw  eaSence)    MM.                      ._...  takttvldual  tialntaig  aeoonnt  program). 

term  Tnlnrariwi  ainamm'  meaaa  any  ox-  a.  eee— «m  man  «•— ooumt  laouaiu,  «cr 

pm taalb?taieecaonSlT(b) which hae  Mr.   HART.   Mr.   Preeldttt.   I  am 

beenepprovedbytto8eerotaryofl«ber(or  pleased  to  Jotai  Senator  SxamRS  tai  tai- 

it  of  aueh  flacretaiy)  tnidudng  the  Hi^  Technology  Mor- 


We  must  Jncteam  the  quality  of 
tecdmologlcal  education  at  an  levda. 
Baaic  math  andsdnee  must  be  cra- 
phaaiMd  at'  the  eienMntaiy  and  ae^ 
ondaiy  levda.  Otar  ooUegM  and  unlver^ 
■itlM  miHt  ^ipgw^  their  sdeni 
( pra^ami.  And  our 
em  0inst  proi 
programg  for  w^tluiB  who  need  more 
tertintcal  atama.  { 

Our  edueational  iaatltuUcna  eamot 
handle  the  Job  Idaoe.  TIiub.  the  HItfi 
Tecdmology  M4rmi  Act 


an 


raeettoB  100(b)  of  tto  Nattonal  mdhrld-  rOl  Act  My  hope  is  that  thla  legialB- 

to  a  t*-***!*  oel  Ttalning  Aoeount  Aet  of  ISM.  hqq  ^^  ^  for  t>igH  tedmology  what 

«»^*^"'  J^^S^J^SiS^S^JS^'^  theorlgtaialMoiTfflActofieoadldfor 

■.UHaeecttondMBtodeamedto  PtawwMtae  tto  meantaig  given  to  eueh  term  ^^„j,rtcan    agrleultuie-make    It    the 

>  tai  tff*ct  for  enditoxaMe  year  for  "^.JJnSoSarm  e^Mfc-Tto  term   em-  moot  productive  and  globaUy  OompeU- 

■eofaDowtaigMtteaiTytaekaaa  p^,^  he.  tto  meantaig  given  to  eueh  term  ttve  taidUBtry  tai  the  world. 

••(•iT«sTUMMH*<»^mnmiMa.-  by  eeetlcB  SSOOd)."  The  purpoee  of  the  legislation  Is  to 

"(1)  toMH^^Aiv  amount  paid  or  dto-  <^>  Cuanu.  AMBaaanR.-Tto  table  of  promote  )otait  taiitiatlVM  by  private  tai- 

tributad  out  of  an  todMdual  toatataig  ac-  "^J-  '"  "2.  ^3^  "SSi^yJ?  »'  duatry.  educational  taistltutionB.  and 

count  ehaB  to  tawbided  tai  gram  tawome  of  SSIIf -i— ♦S^-^SJS.JfSSi^  i2i  ■»•<*  government  to  itrengthen  sd- 

Um  payee  or  dietrlbutoe  for  ttotambie  year  S^Sj^f^^^SLT'^  ^  ^^  ence.  engtaieering.  and  technical  edu- 

tn  which  tto  payment  or  dietrlbutton  le  re-  tto  fODowtaig  new  Kern.  eatkm.  It  te  my  ooovlctlon  that  such 

T£SS^TSS^^ZSjr&  (c)  gmc^^SSilhe  .mendmenu  tlon   to    the    problem,    which    have 

which  a  i»w^w^fiiT'  ww  allowed  under  eub-  made  by  thh  eeetlon  ehaU  apply  to  eontrlbu-  plagued  American  industnea  In  recent 

(a).  ^'^'"'Min  mtereat  accrued  tai  tloae  to  taMhvldual  trataitaig  accounta  aaade  years. 


Uonal  taisttttttloas.  The  aet 
a  technology  tiiiBt  fund,  finanwid  by 
revenuM  from  the  sale  and  rental  of 
energy  and  mineral  res 
oral  lands,  to  rsopaod  to 
tnitlativM  by  [providing  matrhtng 
grants  to  educalkmal  InstttutianB.  Hie 
role  of  the  Pedsnl  Govemaaent  Is  lim- 
ited to  provlditag  natlooal  direction 
and  shared  fon^ng  of  the  program. 

Under  the  set,  vedflc  prajeeta 
would  be  tailtiatM  by  local  taidustry  tan 
cotHDeratlon  wttn  educatfcm  and  State 
econemie  devdsgiment  sgsnclM.  In  my 
judgment,  proji^  taoittatbd  jointly  by 
a  corporation 
the 
proceecL 


i!aAi!M>/^  ''\yy\^' 


most  etteettve  way 
that 
reoKmd  to  legitimate 
needa.  it  makee  Mae  uae  of  educational 
reeoureeo.  and  t  satlstlM  economic  de- 
velopment i^lot  :tlee. 

The  Mil  auth^laes  um  of  the  funds 
by  educational  Institutions  to  develop 


to  f»»*«^»v<*  srienw  *»»^  engi- 


and  training  oenters,  modem- 
tae  labotatory  equipment,  start  com- 
puter Uteiaey  programs,  initiate  re- 
training programa  for  worfcen  with 
outmoded  Skills  and  support  other  ap- 
proved pragrama  that  strengthen  tedi- 
nologleal  education, 

Ux.  President,  this  is  truly  a  bill  for 
America's  future  that  is  firmly 
gronsided  ta  today*!  realitiee  and  dial- 
lenvsa.  By  devdoplng  now  our  human 
leeourcM  to  meet  the  diaUenges  of 
new  tecfanOlogleB,  we  are  saf eguardtaig 
for  the  future  our  Nation's  leadtaog 
roletoadiangingworid. 

1^  hope  Is  we  ta  this  body  can  put 
Into  plaee  this  year  a  legiSlsitve  ptooe 
M  ueatlte  and  far  sighted  m  Senator 
MMrlll'a  pioM  over  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  SlJUmiS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleaaed  to  join  with  my  fine  friend  and 
eoUeague  fNm  Colorado.  Mr.  Hsax.  ta 
agata  Introducing  thi^  ftiyii  Techmil- 
ogy  MOtxfU  Act  As  you  know,  this  is 
an  extremely  Important  issue  and  it  is 
one  that  I  have  been  concerned  about 
foraamettane. 

Thn  immstrhrrt  rwogrrni  and  growth 
of  our  great  Natlim  over  the  past  aoo 
yean  Ima  come  in  a  large  measure 
from  the  leadership  of  our  Nation  in 
the  practical  application  of  sdenoe 
and  tedmoiogy.  In  every  field  of  en- 
deavor—apiculture,  space,  communi- 
ititfww.  commerce,  medicine,  chemis- 
try, energy,  and  so  on— UjS.  oigtaiears 
and  scientists  have  led  the  way  in  get- 
ttag  the  job  done.  Their  record  of  sd- 
entlflc  achievement  has  created  the 
moot  bountiful  nation  and  economy 
ever  to  esM.  by  and  large,  on  the  face 
of  the  Berth. 

Bat  with  all  of  our  progrees,  stinm 
douds  are  on  the  horlKin.  Some  are 
the  result  of  the  pace  of  the  new  dis- 
covesiM  In  adenoe  and  technology. 
ThsM  changM  are  coming  at  such 
Winding  speed  that  many  of  our  woric- 
ers  are  bdng  dMloeated  by  new  mA> 
chtaMB  and  new  methods  of  manufao- 
turlng. 

Some  of  the  storm  douds  are  the 
result  of  f oroM  which  are  largdy  eco- 
nomic The  wage  •»"*  prlM  battfee 
which  diaraoterlaed  the  lOOO's  and 
lore's  have  weltfied  heavily  on  our 
major  Industries.  Many  of  thsM  matai- 
stay  taadustrlee,  like  autoe  and  sted. 
have  not  staMO  been  able  to  suooeesful- 
ly  eompete  ta  tatematlonal  competi- 
tion. And  e^iHe  higher  prlOM  took  a 
heavy  toD.  there  are  other  factors, 
some  rdated  to  our  engineering  abili- 
ties. The  moot  modem  auto  produc- 
tion phuats  ta  Japan  seem  to  turn  out 
that  have  the  appearance  of 
being  of  hlilier  quality  ^  virtue  of 
better  fit  andflniah.  Some  consumers 
say  that  the  automoUlM  buflt  by  our 
foretoh  oompettUns  are  more  reliable 
and  perform  more  to  their  liking. 

Ifr.  President.  thoM  are  not  idle 
words.  ThOM  words  are  not  hurriedly 


to   autM 


cboeen  and  voken.  I  am  a  stubborn 
ktavl  of  fellow  and  I  wm  dow  to  yiekl 
to  the  validity  of  thoM  fhcts  that  I 
have  just  rdated.  However,  I  dedded 
we  have  to  face  the  facts,  irtmtever 
they  are,  and  we  have  to  try  to  do 
aomething  about  them. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  there 
are  dgns  that  the  milted  StatM  ie  be- 
ginning to  aUp  ta  arcM  of  basic  re- 
seardL  Natkmal  testtaw  programs  and 
surveys  tdl  us  that  recent  high  sdiool 
and  cdlege  graduatm  are  bewnlng  ta- 
creaslngly  unaware  of  math  and  ad- 
enoe. The  downhill  Slide  eould  have 
grave  coneequenwe  for  the  NaOon's 
frmvr^Y  and  defence.  Our  economic 
prospettty  and  national  seemlty  de- 
pends on  the  Nation's  ability  to  re- 
vetw  this  downward  trend  ta  educa- 
tion, particularly  ta  the  fields  of  math 
and  sdenoe. 

llie  solution  win  not  come  easy.  In 
diemsslnns  with  educators  ta  my 
State,  I  am  told  that  then  are  serious 
defidendM  at  all  levds  of  math  and 
adenoe  education.  Par  ewmple.  over 
one-half  of  an  new  high  adiool  math 
and  adenoe  teachers  do  not  meet  tbe 
fun  requirement  for  tearhing  and  10 
percent  of  aU  college  engineering  fac- 
ulty positions  are  either  vacant  or 
filled  by  temporary  inatruetors. 

Also,  I  am  Urid  that  sdenoe,  math, 
and  engineering  gradnatM  right  out  of 
college  can  make  more  than  thdr  pco- 
f easoTB  who  have  a  liigher  degree.  In 
my  State  of  Mlmlmlppi  recent  engi- 
neertaig  graduatM  started  at  $S7,000 
frtifle  beginning  hii^  school  and  math 
teechers  earned  Ibm  than  half  that 
amount. 

BecauM  of  the  demands  of  our  rap- 
idly «^*»Mig«iHr  technical  environment, 
we  have  plaoed  a  premium  on  engi- 
neering graduates.  This,  therefore. 
creatM  another  proUem  ta  irtikfa  the 
masters  and  doctorate  programs  have 
been  brought  to  a  standstffl  Let  me 
repeat  that  Mr.  Preddent  We  an  like 
toaee  a  prosperous  person  get  a  good 
salary,  so  to  weak.  But  this  statm  m 
a  fact-that  the  salartas  now  paid  by 
industry  for  engineers  are  ao  hii^  that 
they  have  broui^t  the  masters  and 
doctorate  programs  ta  educathm  to  a 
standstOL  The  net  resuK  is  that  taidua- 
try  is  eating  Its  own  seed  com.  Clearly, 
we  must  do  somethhig  to  make  teadi- 
taig  of  math,  sdenoe,  and  other  rdated 
areas  more  flnsndsny  appealhig. 

This  is  not  just  a  plea  for  money  or 
another  education  bUl  trying  to  put 
out  a  limited  program.  This  is  a  broad 
search,  a  broad  appeal,  for  a  new 
p(dicy  and  new  methods  I  bdleve 
tfai^?i«"g  Is  the  second  greatest  prof ea- 
sion:  second  only  to  the  ministiy  Itsdf  . 

I  find  to  my  surprlM  ta  this  fidd 
that  the  sdiool  equipment  and  supply 
dtuatlon  is  also  ta  a  depreodng  state. 
Uhlverstty  engtaieering  and  reeeareh 
equipment  and  fedUttos  are  outdated 
and  obsolete  ta  many  taastances.  Sd- 
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•ni*  ■maoBia  nouind  ta  he    eaUen  will  he  nald  fraoi  State  and  locel 
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I  equlpnent  for  all  etemenUry  and 
hlili  actaooli  li  woefully  InadeqtMtc  or 
Bt  whan  ronrirtwriirt  bf  the 
of  the  pwent  iJumaml  Sonie- 
tlilnc  nurt  be  done  end  done  eoon  to 
correct  thle  probiwv 

Our  etdlege  da«  of  the  year  3000  ie 
now  tn  elementary  KhooL  Think  of 
that,  Mr.  PreaMent  Theee  diOdicn, 
who  are  Jurt  now  leCttaic  a  etart  In  the 
oeeai.  vfll  be  the  rollcitr 
tof  the  future,  the  year  9000.  This 
■enerattai  may  be  the  make-or-tareak 
generatkm  to  aaaure  our  future  eoo- 
noaale  itrencth.  our  competitive  edce 
in  tedmolocy  and  production,  and  our 
ability  to  defend  ounelvea.  Thle  edu- 
cational problem  to  urgent  Time  hae 
not  run  out  on  a  aotutlon  but  the  dock 
tottekii«teat 

Here  I  refer  to  the  Soviet  humrhim 
of  9utnlk  tn  1907.  Thto  Nation  waa  re- 
minded at  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
inc  ita  Iwailarehlp  In  teehnolocy.  Ooo- 
sreae  and  the  M atkm  fot  bivy. 

I  rcmoBber  one  wttneaa  teatlfled 
that  unleai  we  bunt  a  teat  fhdUty  with 
athiuetof  I  mllllan  pounds  we  would 
loae  the  race.  Some  eegmcnta  of  the 
prem  mid  It  waa  rldkuloua  to  talk 
about  a  milllan  poundi  at  thniat  A 
ihort  time  later,  doe  to  the  magnlfl- 
cent  program  we  adopted,  the  thruit 
that  we  had  then  tn  one  test  facility 
waa  e  or  7  or  S  mflUon  pounds 

We  aet  our  goals  and  pamed  the 
lamknaik  Ibtknal  Def  eue  adncatkm 
Aet  which  pipvldad  unprecedented 
leveto  <rf  aid  to  aefaool  lyatemi  at  all 
levela.  We  fngaged  in  a  bold  crash  pro- 
gram to  land  on  the  Moon. 

Theee  effotta  were  suooesaful  and 
they  worked  weD  together.  As  we  all 
know,  the  real  meaning  of  the  Moon 
raee  was  not  Just  readilng  the  Moon 
but  devdoping  the  expertise  in  the 
various  fldds  and  the  technological 
ability  to  get  there. 

The  challenge  before  us  now  to  our 
eeopomfc  future  and  our  national  de- 
fenee.  Someane  said.  "Ob.  wtHi,  the 
Senator  from  **«— *— *rr'  to  always 
talking  about  national  defense."  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it  some, 
but  I  say.here  now  that  thto  ehaUenge 
to  to  our  economic  future.  The  warn- 
ing signs  are  deariy  there  to  heed. 
They  are  oonmon  knoirtedge  to  all  of 
us— penMent  unemidoyment,  slowed 
productivity,  and  lorn  of  market  share. 

Reeently.  I  was  at  a  laimrhing  of  the 
Navys  neweat  gulded-mtosOe  cruiser 
and  they  announoed  the  crew  of  the 
old  ship,  TIeomderoou,  was  800  men. 
That  was  some  10  to  100  yean  ago. 
Thto  modem  ship,  irtildi  to  said  to  be 
one  ci  the  greatest  ever  put  togeUier. 
lias  a  crew  of  400  men.  a  reduction  of 
SO  percent. 

Sverjrwhere  we  are  turning  we  are 
eliminating,  through  our  scientific 
methods,  the  need  for  the  taidlvklual 
to  be  employed.  Something  special 
must  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 


economy  to  furnish  simple  employ- 


There  will  not  be  any  magic  solution 
to  any  of  these  problems  now  con- 
fronting our  Nation,  but  they  must  be 
sddressert  and  thoae  problems  must  be 
solved.  As  It  always  has,  it  will  require 
imaglnatlan.  disripHne.  application, 
and  plenty  of  plain  wnmwwm— w—  and 
hard  work. 

I  am  confident  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  conquer  these  problems 
with  a  good  foundation  already  in 
idaee  to  build  upon.  We  have  the 
worid's  hlgheat  student  reCaitlon 
rate— three  quarters  of  the  UJB.  chil- 
dren finish  the  12th  grade.  We  have 
the  largest  pubUc  sdiool  and  universi- 
ty system  In  the  world  and  the  finest 
Khodl  buildings  by  any  objective 
measure.  Thto  to  a  valuable  storehouse 
of  capital  irtilch  can  be  uaed  to  build 
on  and  restore  the  United  States  to  a 
preeminent  poaltlon  in  science  and 
technology.  However,  there  to  a  rub  In 
our  present  situation— the  lack  of 
thoae  key  studenta. 

Thto  effort  must  start  In  the  sdmois. 
We  need  to  correct  the  shift  away 
from  the  quality  of  edueatfam  whldi 
seems  to  be  oocurrtaig.  Our  children 
have  proven  that  they  have  an  enor- 
moua  capacity  for  learning.  We  need 
to  addrees  the  teacher  sbortsge  and 
equipment  problems  of  our  education- 
al  Instltutlona.  Also,  we  need  to  ad- 
drem  the  need  for  upgrading  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  our  current  en- 
gineers, scientists,  and  tarhnlrians.    ' 

It  to  for  thto  reasm  I  have  Joined 
with  Senator  Haxt  and  others  to  intro- 
duce the  Hitfi  Technology  Morrill  Aet 
Thto  legtolatlon.  in  my  opinion,  would 
provide  much  of  the  needed  stimulus 
to  get  our  ertiiraticmal  system  headed 
back  hi  the  ri^t  direction.  It  wffl  In- 
volve the  government  educational  tn- 
stitutlons  and  Industry  in  an  attack  on 
the  educational  problems  of  preparing 
for  our  Nation's  future.  We  aD— par- 
ents. Government  industry,  and  edu- 
cators—have an  enonnous  stake  in 
this. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  In  thto 
important  effort  and  urge  that  thto 
bm  be  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committee  as  soon  as  possible.  I  offer 
my  asstotanoe  to  work  for  its  passage. 

The  text  of  the  bin  to  as  follows: 
&9M 

a*  U  tnmettt  5y  Ou  Smutt  m»4  Bourn  of 
BvrmniaHvm  of  Ou  VkUmI  Statm  ttf 
AnmiM  *n  Oomgma  tntmUti,  ttal  this 
Aet  nar  be  etted  at  Um  "High  Technoloey 
MortfllAet'' 


8ac  X  Tha  Ooocmi  flndi  ttuK- 
(1)  the  leleMniMtilp  betwen  a 
and  ilteant  national  **"iittmit 
a  twlttiy  •'^"^^'r  la  inaaparaltla  In  an  «ra 
of  tecfanoiosy  dapandant  aocnamlc  irowth; 

(3)  ooaapetttor  natlana  liava  stMB  pctarity 
to  tba  rdatloaabtp  batwaan  adocatlon  and 
amnnmle  srowth.  aipadally  aa  tt  partalna  to 
new  hi«h  taehnoloay  Induatrtea  aacfa  aa  alao- 
troBiea, 


and  other  tadmokny-l 

(•)  tba  future  IntamatlBnal  Induatital 
eoavettttva  poattton  of  tba  United 
dapabda  on  nalntalnlns  Utattad  Stataa  I 
tUle  and  technological  laodardilp, 
taw  the  rate  of  innovatloB,  and 
the  prodnettvtty  of  oar  baste  ludustilia.  aD 
of  wbleb  raQuira  a  vdl-adueatad.  laotlvatad, 
and  tartinoioslraily  leoflclflBt  won  foroai 

<4)  vtaflatbarapid  growth  of  Mtfi  taeh- 

dafana  n*-"***^  are  esarttng  'TT-rnT^ 
OB  tha  avaOaMltty  and  ouahty  of 


net.  our  adnnattnnal  luftaatiuiitura  to  esparl- 

wiiiliia  aartooB  HiwHattnaa  In  leuvUlug  auffl- 

dant  paraoBBtf  with  lilgb  Qualttj  ttatailin 

tai  erttteal  aroaa.  tai  kaapfew  the  i 

of  the  eunent  aelenea  an 

fotea  up  to  data,  and  in  lastntalnlng  blgb 

lavria  of  taetanolegtaal  MUteey  nattoowlda; 

(B)  althoosh  eooparatlon  batwam  taidna- 
try  andtba  aced—te  oceanBgilty  to  now  h>- 

can  be  aeUavad  with  a  natloma  peUey  that 

;fartaduiol- 


<«)a] 

r.Mid< 
affaetlvaly  oany  oat  a  i 
to  taaprofe  the  quality  oC  I 
at  tha  il— witan 
ondaiy  aetaool  lovoL  npgnda  the  I 
oapaelty  of  '*—">"■ 
irliooli.  untfonltlaik  mmi 
to  provida  aotantUc^  aogbiaa^lDS.  ens  ta^n- 
nleal  aducatlon  In  araaa  of  erttteal  aUD 
ahortagaa.  and  expand  tha  opiwttiiiiHteB  for 
Uf doiW  adueatten  tai  aD  tachnaloglcal  flaldc 


(T)  tha  Aet  of  July  X  vm 
known  aa  the  net  MttilD  Aet)..«liteh  aat 
aalda  pataUdy  owned  natoBBl  raentirma  to 
fund  taiiwtuiant  tai  adueatten  fer  agrtenl- 
ture  and  tha  maciliante  arte  by  aatabHiblng 
the  land  grant  eoDaga  aislnii.  prwtldaa  a 
uaaful  modd  tot  furtng  th*  Jntaraato  of  gov- 

tlooal  poUey  for  eeooonite  growth. 

Sec.  S.  tt  to  the  puposa  of  thto  Aet  to  aa- 
taWtoh  a  national  teeiinology  odneattaB  pro- 


(1) 


an  adaquate  aupply  of  Htantlfic, 
«imi   taebnteal   panannSl  to 
Dtatted  Stataa  actentlfte  and  teetano- 


(S)  atrangthan  pregraBBa  tai  aetenea.  taeh- 
nolosy.  and  anglnaartng  of  both  pobtte  and 
ptiveta  tnstltuttaaa  of  blglMr  adneattoni 

(S)  tanprove  tha  quality  of  math  and  eel- 
in  alamantary  and  i 


(4)  tanprave  the 
knowiadga  and  tertinteal  akllto  of  tha  cur- 
rent week  f area,  aid  worfeata  in  kiiping  up 
wtth  adcBtUte  and  technoiogteal  prognaa. 
and  aeealente  tha  abaocptlon  of  worfcan 
taito  araea  of  erttteal  ikm  ahortagaa:  and 

(6)  atmgthiB  tha  partnatahip  ba^Men 
Indnatry,  thewsedaeite  wwimuiiilty,  and  gov- 
to  ananra  ^tbat  our  aduoattanal 


akllto  iiite»aiit  to : 

eurtty  naeda  and  that  taiditotdal 

are  uaad  to  anhanra  the  quaUty  of  aduea- 


Ssc.  4.  As  uaad  tai  thto  Aet- 
(1)  tha  term  "area  vocattenal  education 
aehool"  baa  the  aama  mnanhig  gtvan  that 


by  aaettan  UlO)  of  tha  Gael  O.  Tot- 
lAet: 
(»  tha 
means  any  local  ajbirattenel 
State  edneetlanel 
of  adMMto  dbeetlyToperated  by  the  Stete 


be 
be 
qnarterty  on  the  beato  of 
by  tha  Saeretary  of  the 
ahaabemeda 
In  any  »■-—-*  auhaaqminflr  tranaf ened  to 
the  extant  pilar  estlmetaa  were  tai  euem  of . 
or  teas  than,  tha  aaMonta  requlrad  to  be 

in  the  Ttuat  Amd  ahan  be 

wlOi  ttato  Aet  aa  prortdad  tai  adfanea  by 


IM(aX7)  of  the 
■dueatten  Aet  of 
(4)  the 

lany  aoeh 
IMaXlO)  of  tha 
tAetof 
(B)  the 
adueatlonal 


any 

In  ipedfte  Mmltetlnn 

of  thto  lubaartten.  any 

ftem  the  Ttuat  Fund  to 

avallalite 


OBrtD.Fttfetaiay( 
(•)  the 


UUSIef  the 
Aet; 
ee  the 
that  tern  by 
lM(aX7)  of  the : 
■dueatten  Aet  of  1 

(7)  the  I 
tary  of  »■„—-.  , 
(g)  the  teem  "St^  adua^tenel 

Mg(aXi7)ofthel 

(9)  the  tana  "tawtltatten  of  I 
tten" 

tai  aaetten  UOUa)  4f  the 
Aetof  !§••: 

(10)  the  tana  "tkHnT  meena  eadi  of  the 
and  the  DtaMet  of  < 


wtthoat  ftoeel 

(dXl)  Mo  tnmafeni  required  by  aubaectlon 
<b)  of  tide  aaettan  amy  be  made  by  the  8ee- 
retety  of  the  Tieeeury  to  the  Truat  Fund 
after  Septaeiber  M.  IMl. 

of  the  Treaaury  oball 

fund  of  the  Ttcaaury 

in  the  Ttuat  Rmd 

M.  Vtm.  whteh  were  not 

in  the  Tmat  FUnd. 

iBomRWWT  BdCATioai  oaAexs 

Sea  g.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  to  authorised. 

tai  —«■'*"'—  with  the  provleteoa  of  thto 

Aet  to  make  arairta  to 

private  for-profit 

making  appUeation  Joint- 
ty  to  pay  the  IWeral  ahare  of  the  ooat  of 


(1) 
the 


An  eppMcetteP  may  be  eulwnlttfd  to 
Jetatly  by  private  nonprofit 
State  agency  or  agen- 
If  the  nonprofit  private  organtaattan 
an  edueettenal  inatttuttan  and  a 
coucern.  or  a  troop  of 


B.  (aXl)  Thtoe  to 

ofthel^edStataea' 
to  be  known  ea  the  "TeduMlogy  J 
Truat  PUnd"  eooMtlng  of  I 
are  tranafened  tolthe  nnat  POad 
aubaaetten  (b).  SUbJeet  to  iubeaeltoB  <d)  the 
Tkurt  PUnd  oball  iRBie 
flaeal  year  UndtatUn  and  the  I 
be  uaad  only  fer  payi 
wtth  thto  Aet 

(»  Ttie  aeoretaiy  of  the  Treesnry  dian  be 
the  trustee  of  thii  Truet  Fund  wd  abell 


report  to  the  Ooogi 

lofeecbyearcott 

Tiuat  Ftmd  (laittn 

(b)  Tha  aacratar 

am  not  totor  then  Msfdi 

the  pceeedhw  ftoeel  year, 
r  of  the  Tiimuij  aben 

traoatar  treea  the  a 

■mvaI  fttml  4f  feh^^ftttA^ 

urytothoTkuatFt 
(1)  for  ftoeel  year 
(S)  tor  ftoeal  year 

n«- 

Iig7.  Spar  eon 

uaa.Speroeto 

t... 

<S)  for  ftoeal  year 
(4)  for  ftoeal  yaer 
(8)  tor  ftoeal  year 

!•••.«  per  eeni 
19M>.Sperfleni 
ItOtSpereen 

£ 

andotheri 


ipeld 


of  the  rente, 
to  the  United 

(A)  the  Outer  Oonttaientel  Shelf  lande 
Aet 

(B)  the  Aet  enttOed  "An  Aet  to  preeaote 
the  mtailiit  of  eoal.ipbaapbate,  00.  oil  abate, 
sae  and  aodlum  taijthe  publte  dnmatai".  ep- 
proved  February  tL  IMO  (< 
aa  the  Mtaiaral  iMdng  Aet  of  IBMk  end 

(C)  any  other  FWteral  atatuto 
paymenta  for  mtaMfal  reaouroe  devetepniant 
dedgnated  by  the  Secretary  of  tha  Tieeeury 
for  the  purpoee  of  Site  Act 

except  that  tranaf  4n  under  XbSm  eotaeeettan 
ahall  not  exeeed  1250,000.000  tai  eny  one 


(b>  Mo  grant  may  lie  made  under  thto  aeo- 
ttannntaaa— 

(1)  the  eppUcetion  to  fniMta»ent  wtth  the 
ff^i^t^mmXtt  devdopnent  »"«*  edueettenal  poU- 
etee  of  the  State,  aa  determtaied  by  the  dilef 
of  the  State,  and  to  nrnilitTnt 
with  the  pitartttea  of  the  private  aector  end 
needa  of  edueettenal  taMtttutlona  within  the 
State;  and 

<»  the  Secretary  determtaiea  that  there  to 
a  probabOlty  that  the  eethrlttee  deeertbed  tai 
the  appiteatteB  oould  not  be  canted  out 
unlaee  eoatatenoe  aooght  under  the  apidtea- 
ttentofumldied. 

tffucATimr 
7.  (a)  Sadi  educational  taietttutten. 
foe^protlt  budneee  eoncem.  and 
leney  applying  Jointly  or  nonprofit 
organtoatten  and  State  agency,  com- 
plying with  the  provtotena  of  aeetten  6.  de- 
oUng  to  parCleitoete  in  the  program  author- 
toad  by  ttato  Aet  ahaD  prepare  and  aubmlt  an 
appUeatten  at  audi  ttane.  in  audi  manner, 
and  •—•^'"'-g  or  aooompanled  by  audi  tai- 
fotmatloB  ee  the  Secretory  deeeaa  reaaon- 
ably  neeeaaary.  Bach  appUeatten  ahall 

(1)  provida  a  daeertptten  of  the  acttvlttea 
for  which  eaitotanfie  to  aought  taidudhig  an 
eatlmate  of  the  ooeta  of  the  acttvlttea  and 
the  loeetten  tai  wtaldi  the  aethrtttaa  wffl  be 
cerrladoat 

(1)  provide  aaeuraneaa  (A)  that  the  appU- 
cant  win  pay  from  non-Federal  aouroea  the 
noo-Fadenl  abare  of  the  ooet  of  carrying 
out  the  appMeatioti;  and  (B)  that  not  torn 
than  M  per  eentum  of  total  ooats  of  the  ap- 
pUeatten wffl  be  paid  by  the  for-profit  bud- 
nem  eoneem  Joining  In  the  eppUcatlon  and 
the  raeudnlng  per  eentum  but  not  exceeding 
W  per  centum  of  the  total  ooeta  of  the  appU- 


eatten wffl  be  peld  from  State  end  load 
pUbUeaoureea; 

(t)  provide  Juetifteetten  fer  any  oparatten- 
d  oeet  MBOdeted  wtth  eenylng  oat  the  ee- 
tMttea  ao  deeertbed  whldi  have 
ported  under  thto  Aet  ler  a  period  of  I 
then  one  yeer; 

(4)  provide  en  analydB  of  the  benetHe 
wbldi  audi  aetlvlttea  nwy  be  expected  to 
produce,    perttenlerly 


<B) 
aeeountlng 


end  fund 
be 


(A)  to  ineure  a  proper  eeooantliig  of  Fed- 
eral fUnde  paid  to  the  appUeant  under  thto 
Aet  and 

(B)  to  tamne  the  verification  of  the  ooeto 
of  the  terhnningy  education  program  fur- 
nlahed  by  the  applicant 

(b)  AppUeettena  amda  under  thto  aaettan 
may  not  be  epineved  by  the  Secretery 
naleea  be  detendnee  that— 

(1)  the  appUeatten  nweto  the  requtae- 
mente  aat  facth  tai  eubeectten  (a)  of  thto  Aet 
and  to  nteiatotwit  with  the  other  proviatena 
<rf  thto  Aet 

(g)  the  aetMttea  fer  whteh  eeddannn  to 
tfflnttt  under  M«*  appUeatlon  ahow  pneatoe 
of  epplying  lunevatlve  approaehea  In  the 
fidd  of  teebBoiogy  edueatten  wtaleh  ere  not 
by  exletlng  pnbUe  or  private  I 


(S)  the  aetMttea  deaeribed  In  tha  appUea- 
ttep  wffl  atreiwtben  edueettena 

pattana  for  which  there  to  a  dearly 
Udied  need  fer  peraonnd  tai  the  area  wbldi 
to  to  be  aerved  by  the  appUeant  end 

(4)  the  acttvlttea  deaeribed  tai  the  appUea- 
tten are  Ukdy  to  reault  tai  enetelfiert  efforto 
or  laatlns  taaprovemento  In  the  uuuieaa  of 
training  offered  by  the  educattend  ImtUiH 
tten  participating  tai  earrytaig  out  the  eppU- 


(e)  m 
tWMMi  made  mder  thto 


theSeeretaiy 


(1)  Joint  prograoH  between  taiatltuttena  of 
higher  educetion  and  eieme 
ondary  aehoota  and  area  vocational 
Umi  athuule,  aud  butetiui  iindatirnnitorr  to 
cattend  irtmtatfrt'  taMtltutlcna  and  de- 
mentary  and  aeeondary  achooto  and  area  vo- 
cattend  edueatten  eehodto: 

(g)  Joint  progrsBM  between  two  or  more 
taatttutteoi  of  higher  edueatten,  taiclnrthig 
poataeeondary  vocattend  educational  taiatt- 
tutteu; 

(B)  the  parttdpatten  of  anudl  I 


(4)  the  provtotep  of  aetlvtttee  dwetoned  to 
addrem  tedmology  edueatten  end  economte 
developBMnt  on  a  aubetete  and  intecatate  re- 


uaeeomnne 
S.  Oranto  made  under  thto  Aet  may  be 


(1)  to  develop,  modemtoe.  and  expend  lab- 
oratory equipment  and  rdated  fadUttea  in 
educattend  tatatttattena: 

(B)  to  tanprove  the  quality  of  i 
mattaemattee  edueatten  and  to  f 
puter  Uteraey  tai  dementery  and  aeeondary 
aebooto  through  teadier  training,  tanproring 

(B)  to  expend  terhnind  tratailng  programa 
and  initiate  programa  at  inatttattena  of 
titjttar  education  (induding  poataaoondary 
vocational  educational  tawtltuttena)  de- 
alvied  to  retrain  wocfcera  for  Joba  requiring 
more  technical  akffla; 
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(•)to 


tmaOtw  a- 
,  twirtilnt  t9- 

ltO«D- 

Um  *IIli  at  Um  ftvitiliMe 


pnrf* 
■ad 

_^  <•)  MMpt  and  OM  wtth  tlMIr  ( 

«■  »«■■■>.  ml-    Of  wttboat , . 

^S.^^^*"^^**:    aquipiBant.  and  teeOttlw  o(  oOmt  FMwil 

M  art  naoHHry  to  ( 
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to  aajr  appllMot,  flndi  ttMt  ttMf*  &  016.  A  bUl  to  undod  the  SeeurttiM 
•^  ly.fcy  •'■'toa  to  epnMr  mMaatkiliy  Kxefaaoge  Act  of  ISM  to  provide  im- 
S    ^S^. ^^Si^^ri-^^i  xSb^SITs    gP*«^  protection  for  Imrertow  In  the 

tortmnlmy  tniate.  and  tlio  appHnalloii  of    bmbIs  «m  not  bo  oMda  imdw  thia  Act  until    othwpurpoeei:  to  the  OooiBlMee  on- 

bo  to  MtMlad  tbot  Umn  to  no  inmai  any    Benlrint.  Hoiielnt.  and  Urtan  Affaln. 
and    teOuro  to  eooiiily.  tTBtll  ba  to  ao  wttoflart.  no  roue  Monsmaa  act  or  itaa 

toiwi^    AatborpvMntaahaUbonMdauDdvthto       ^     CRAHBTOM.    Mr.    Prerident. 
iwD  mv    jwt.  todky.  I  am  Intndudnc  alont  with 

»«  ~.~  ».« *K<.  A^    Senator  Paozmn  and  Senator  Rnou 

^tootrnr^out  tbto  Act.   ifl,iBi,tlon  entitled  the  "PuWlc  SecuTl- 

tiaa  Act  of  INS"  to  provide  improved 

protection  for  Inveeton  in  the  Oovern- 

ment-related  Mcurttlei  maiket. 

With  ever  incwaelng  freguency  eince 

the  flollapee  of  Dryadale  ■eeartUeB  in 

ICajr  IMS.  at  a  lorn  of  $STO  mmion.  «e 

liave  leen  the  conapee  of  more  and 

more  of  theae  ftam.  Two  meh  fbrne 

liave  nonapaert  over  the  laat  S  weekK 

SecurltleB  In  Florida  eaaamc  the 

Ohio  thrift  Induetry  to  ahut  down  and 

the  dollar  to  tmnble  In  the  wortd 

money  martwt,  creatine  an  eatlmatert 

(b)  fteh  manbar'of  a  «—"-«*♦'>«  oppotet-   lom  to  Invaaton  of  $100  million.  The 

ed  r— — "*  to  paraanph  (4)  of  ■uhMcition    fUlure  of  BevUl.  Breder  and  Sdmi- 

(o)  of  thto  aoettaa  wbo  to  not  an  oCtlear  or    man  In  New  Jeraejr  aeveral  woefca  a^o 

of  tho  VMmi  OoranuMBt  abirii    la  expected  to  poet  looMO  around  $300 

tiiow   mfflion. -nine  of  theae  fbiM  failed  In 

Jad  — '"'^  bv  the  aaentaiy,  for  ^mrh  daj  ha  to  ^^'O  more  have  failed  tflutiut  the 

T  an  —'«»»*  oanol  to  the  «wa«ad  in  the  actual  pertenanee  of  hto  total  looaeo  up  to  the  $1  bOUan  lante 

at  the  eoat  of  aetMttoa  de-  dnttaa  (tnefakHnc  tnveltlnM)  aa  a  mtmber  of  to  puldlc  inveetora. 

iintheapvitaatiaB.  a  flnemittoe  AO  menbeia  ahaO  ba  ratoa-  Became  TTeaauiy  aecuriUea  are  free 

(SXA)  Tbe  Mdval  riiare  of  the  eoat  of  twaedfor  travel. nbatotanee  andnoaaanty  of  default  Tkk.  and  hifhly  llQnld.  they 

eanytnc  out  the  appltoattoB  under  thto  Act  .■■■"■•■.  taaurred  In  the  perfonnanea  of  ^re  In  broad  ^"ftat^  by  the  iilHiallm 


It  wtth 


late 


(e) ^w»h  fMeral  aeency  to  airth^rtowl  and  P"|Mfe.  lYeaawy  aecuiltleaare  hdd by 

^Mtntted  to  fumtoh  aooh  ■iitIim.  equip-  Private  Inveeton  oonmerdal  ban^a, 

ment.  and  fbemuea  dboctlj  to  the  Seem-  thrifta.    other   finanrlal    inatttutlona 

tary.  upon  a  wrttten  requeat  aade  by  the  and  nonflnandal  corporatlona.  State 

8eeretary.  and  local  fovenmenta.  icbool  dMrleta 

(dxi)  In  cairytea  out  the  provtoloiia  of  uid  otheia  often  inveat  their  esoeoi 

^      ^ii^_^.  .ySSST.  f?*"  "Sry  i^  f"™*  •»»  «>*■  bmu*^  eeeWi*  Mioty 

"**^   SirSSZ.''lfz!S!?  Z^SHaSTtr^  alonc  with  the  hlcheat  yield  for  their 

X}mmgtMm^mi^  of  Ptfwwt  MMJ  aiiiilitoe  nT**T*  invcatmentk  a  srowma  numoer  ok  un- 

edunderthtoAet  aophiatloated  inveetora  ainee  the  lOWa 

(l)WhanewrtheaaMetafyotDafenBede-  have  entered  thIa  market,  many  of 

that  tunda  available  for  tartintml  irticm  may  be  unaware  that  theae 

to  the  Dapaitmant  of  Da-  dealOFi  are  unregulated  and  are  beinc 

available  for  and  would  eoBtrlbute  taken  advantaae  of  by  a  number  of  un- 

^SSSVSiSlSh'SSSiiSSr^'S^  TOSTdSSeSoiv^tortoaeaB- 

t^^JIJ^fULS^trnvn  Stha  DeuaiMjX  inc  Inddenoe  of  fraudulent  activity  In 

«^T»ytiij  tmxt  oi^  ^tm^itm^  ^  tiifa  ^tit  thl8  maikot  ud  the  cnonuoua  dBB  of 

(e)  xb  eaRyina  out  the  piovtotew  of  thto  looaea  that  are  betng  ezpertaneed.  It 

Aet.  the  Seeratary  ihan  eenauit  wtth  the  aeema  appropriate  for  the  Oongraaa  to 

of  OoauBatee.  the  Saentary  of  propoee  lome  form  of  retulatlon  to 

"^  **f  •*2*^  ■^•****Z?*!!*  protect  taveator  confidence   In  thU 

aa  the  Seeretary  de«M  appropri-  nuutet 

TIm  fleeralary   ■*^"   ptapan   "««<  There  la  a  crowinc  ooiioeru  that  aa 

Afa  /^  aiian  be    eubaait  to  Oaofnai  an  aannal  report  on  the  Inveetora  become  mon  cautkwia  due  to 

after  approval    aettvttlaa  aariited  by  thto  Art  during  the  pre-  recent  puldldty  conoemint  theae  fail- 

eedlnc  ftoeal  year.  urea  of  theee  flxma,  they  wHl  befin  to 

thto  Act  nay  be  aaade                             aomt  demand  poaaearion  of  collateral  on 

_J?  advanoe  or  by  way  of  re-      aac.  IX  The  Oeavtrelkr  Oeneral  of  the  prior  deala.  poaaibly  leading  to  a  strinc 

with  neeeaeary  adjnetmonte  In    united  Stataa.  and  any  of  hto  duly  author-  of  new  ffelluraa.  Additionally,  there  are 

toad  repreeentaUiea.  ahaU  have  aeooaa  tor  iigna  that  inveeton  are  ruahlng  to  do 

(d)  in  a«yln.  out  thto  Act.  the  aeeretory    S  bSSSTdSaJllli  «  "~^ 

Iter  Into  oootracta  wtth  any  appll-    of  any  mrpMitnt  ittftl¥'"a 

Mtoe  an  appMeatlop  approved  undy  thto  Act  that  are  pertlnnt  to  the  i 
...^.  .?■  «9?— ™°«  provwioBB  for  mul-  oelved  and  dtobureed  under  thto  Act 
tlyear-*-** 


havtaa  appllrartone  ap- 

T  In  a  State  In  any 

Mpereentumof 

of  aOi 


<f) 


10. 


the  Secretary,  after 
nottee  and  opportunity  for  a 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  hlm- 
aelf.  Mr.  PBozMm.  and  Mr. 
Rxaou): 


I  only  with  a  limited  number  of 
known,  well  capltaliafid  aecuritlei 
Anna.  I  expreei  no  critldan  of  their 
flight  to  quality:  however  their  cau* 
tlon  could  have  a  negative  effect  on 
the  breadth,  depth,  and  liquidity  of 
the  Government  aecuritlea  market 
of  inveeton  confidence  In  thli 
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market  could 
Treaeury  to 
operation 
bythemle 

Today  the 
standing  la 
trillion 
tlea  iMued 
yean  ago  that 


of 

lOf 


by 


[JB.  raarkefa  dObt  out- 
trillion,  of  whldi  $1.$ 
marketable  aeeuri- 
UjB.  Treaeury.  Ten 
debt  waa  $MW  bfl- 


Uon.  In  addttk)^  loaa  of  Inveator  oonfl- 

dence  In  thIa  knarket  could . 

cauie  diiruptlo^  In  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Reeerv*  Board  to  carry  out  ita 
monetary  pol%  functfcme.  The 
and  purchaae  of  Govemmint 
tlea  through  thte  banking  ayatam  la  the 
mechantom  by  «iileh  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve  ezpandti  lor  ahrinka  the  money 
supply. 

Devite  hopeful  algna  of  voluntary 
prudence  In  ttM  Government  eecurittea 
market  brouglit  on  by  revdatlon  of 
theee  recent  penhlema,  and  the 
gence  of  cairttkl  adequacy 
for  Government  aecuritlea  broken  and 
dealwa  being  propoeed  by  the  Federal 
Reaerve  Bank  of  New  Totk.  thia  Bltu»- 
tlon  erica  out  Ux  some  form  of  com- 
preheneive  ovcralgfat  and  regulation. 
The  potential  here  for  enormoua 
loeeee  to  inveeton  and  harm  to  the 
Government  lecuritlee  marketa  la  un- 
acceptable to  tiie  pubUc  at  large  and 
should  not  have  to  be  tolerated  by 
other  market  pkrtldpanta.  Regulatory 
ctmtrols  are  needed  to  reatore  oonfl- 
denoe  and  calm  Ithe  capital  market. 

The  ooOapae  bf  X8M  left  more  than 
a  mmion  depodtton  in  CHilo  without 
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Impair  the  ability  of  the    this  bm.  we  hope  to  show  that  there  Is  Parvrairii   (3>-Rcftotration 

the  deficit  and  ttie    concern  about  theee  Issues  and  their  and  Orant  or  Denial  of 

effect  upon  the  pubUe.  pereon  would  reetoter  aaapubUe  aecuiltka 

I  am  aware  that  oartlelDants  In  the  ^^"5..''?.  '*'*°?^'  regWratlon  itetfiiMiit 

marketplace  have  been  rightly  discuss-  2SJ?*  STdSSSS^SS^ 

mg  a  board  spOfitruiit  of  possible  ap-  pome  gnnnitita  dealer  and  any  pfftww  aa- 

f or  Mtahllshing  some  kind  of  rr^atfil  wtth  the  i^iyitf  rtimiltlia  dealera  m 

regulation  of  the  Govern-  the  rnmmtoalon  BMy.  by  rule,  pnacrlbe. 

marlcets  under  poeslbly  The  regtotratioD  of  a  pubUe  aeeurftleB  dealer 

Government  agencies;  howev-  womM  beeoBW  eff active  In  the  aaae  aaanner 

er.  I  UA  that  tbe  appropriate  idaoe  ae  preeently  provided  ft>r  ttie  wglrtraMon  of 

for  theee  decisions  to  be  made  Is  In  the  "^Sr?*^  **f"  ?  ""^  }^\        _, 

J* ,  those  dlsmssloiMto  the  n„nt,  gg  thto  eectlon  are  net  and  bmo 

table  eo  that  a  coordinated  gneh  regtotntloo  of  tt  to  "wyM*  to 

effort  can  Itegln  for  exploring  aU  the  that  findtaw  or  if  tt  fin*  that  the 

alternatives  that  may  be  deslrahle.  tlon.  if  granted,  would  be  auhjeet  to 

WhUe  evldwiring  our  concem.  we  aton  or  revocation  under  aubeectlop  (c)  of 

want  to  make  every  effort  to  ftaid  a  thto  eectlon. 

way  to  have  the  least  amount  of  Gov-  ^^!S?«;S^»>-*?''>**^  o«»«*  «* 

etnment  reaulatlon  at  the  least  cost  '^''^  Secutttlce  Dealen.-Tlito  paragraph 

^^T^^S^a^lim^miSiJuS^  would  nudte  unlawful  any  act  or  practice  or 

vmoeaannttig  that  we  are  jedu^  oourie  of  bwlneei  pnfedbtted  by  the  Act 

the  potential  for  unsound  and  abushre  (other  thanae^  »wlium»ha)S 

protecting  the  public  inter-  thto  aobaectlon)  by  a  rogtotend  ib'Sht  aecn- 

aasuring  wdwUness  In  the  rttiee  prof eerional  which  would  be  pnhibtt- 

Tbls  UU  will  place  tbe  re-  ed  if  the  malto  or  any  meane  or  Inalnnaan- 

for    reform    on    private  tolity  of  tateretate  eomnerce  wero  uaed  ta 

sector  sdf-regulation,  undo-  the  aus-  gnnaftlcn  therewith  toieepectlve  of  any  uee 

of  the  SBC's  oversight.  In  the    *™*"*T*,,.  «___^ .^ 

the  effective  self-regulatkm  of  .•y*^y°.n"*"g°°'°V*?°°   ^Sf^Z 

other  broker  dealen  by  the  exchanges.  JS5db!;id?<w2?r5Sit.T?Sle5 

NASD,  and  the  SBC  has  resulted  to  by  order,  uponttiown  matianorvvon  ap- 

greater  tovestor  oversight  and  lower  pHcatlon,  coodttlooally  or  nnooadttloBally. 

expose  for  the  SBC  and  the  securities  any  broker, 
industry. 

Our  lilll  Is  a  nnmpantmi  to  RR.  2032 
Introduced  by  Congressmen  Dnnsix 
and  WOoH  to  the  House  on  Monday. 
Aprfl  18.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Chairman  DnaiBX.  for  his  leadership 


to  their  bavtogs.  sent  afaudden 
around  the  wgrld  to  the  gold  ■»««< 
dollar  nurtets.  Whfle  the  Cttilo  thrift 
losses  were  limited  to  nonf edetaOy  in- 
sured thrifts,  the  Bevill  New  Jersey 
bankruptcy  haai  spread  losses  to  feder- 
ally insured  thrifts  and  banka  acroas 
the  Nation.  Wi^  to  Congrem  can  no 
longer  stand  by  to  the  wake  of  such 
carnage,  partloflariy  iriien  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  laolatfd  inddenta. 

The  Mil  we  kre  totrodudng  today 
will  bring  prevlbusly  unregulated  bro- 
ken and  dealera  to  XJA 


Government  agfency 
self  regulatory  4rganlaatlan 
ploes  of  the  Seeuritles  and  Bxdiange 
Commission.  Um  blU  rnnrianlana  and 
expands  the  already  funetianiiig  Mu- 
nicipal SeeurltlH  Rulemaking  Board 
toto  the  Public  ^Beovitlea  Rulemaking 
Board  to  overate  both 
Government 
dealers.  The  n^iember  Board  win 
promulgate  reailations  requirlug  tbe 
registration  of  iJl  broken  and  dealen 
to  Treasury  and  Government  aeeuri- 
ties  and  sub)ee|  them  to  rulea  on  fair 
practloe.  capital  adequacy,  disdoaure. 
reporting,  and!  enforcement  proce- 
durea. 

While  thoe  has  been  extensive 
study  of  these  Imatten  to  the  Bouse 
over  the  last  yeir  or  so  «~^^«^Wng  bear- 
togs,  there  have  been  no  heortnga  to 


to  bringing  together  regulators,  tbe  to- 
dustry.  and  the  Senate  to  devekwing 
thia  bffi.  He  as  weU  as  I  hope  that  this 
wffl  be  a  bipartisan  measure.  Also.  I 
look  fonrard  to  full  consideration  of 
this  proposal  to  the  near  future.  I  also 
Senaton  Paoxmax  and 
1  for  Jotning  me  to  this  eff <Ht. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoua  ccm- 
sent  that  a  aeetlon-by  eectlon  analysis 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  to  the  RaooBB. 
Thero  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
,asf(dlows: 

lAezorlSOS: 

tAULTSIS 


In  whole  or  In  part : 

thto  aeetion  or  any  rule  or 

mulgated  under  authority  of  thto 

The  Inteot  of  thto  grant  of  teoad  < 

power  to  to  give  **««'  < 

to  tanptanent  the  poMetae  of  the  bm  and  to 

aDow  the  OoanaiHlon  to 


workable 
public  eecnrltleB 
public  aeeurttlee. 

Seetlom  lSB(bt-71ie  PwtUe  SteuriUm 


Tlito  aubeectlan  would  < 
gate  rulemaking  naponaMUty  to  the  PnbUc 
Seeuritlea  RolWMklwg  Board,  a  adf-regnla- 
tory  organlsBttai  for  f*"*  |Hi%ltf 
taiduatry.  lAe  the  eitottw  Munfclpal 
rltlea  BulemaktaW  Board,  the  Board  would 
not  be  a  memberrtil 
would  tt  have  any  hmwrtlnn  or  eaf o 


the  Senate.  Wt  h  the  totroduetlan  of 


a  now  SeetiOD  UB  of 
the  Sacnrtttea  Bsdiange  Act  of  ISM  to  pro- 
vide Ibr  the  ragtotratlan  and  regulatkn  of 
pubtte  eeeurtUea  dealera. 

gacMoa  lsa(a/-R«igtttraUtm  an* 
Wagalaffon  yf  Mmteimt  Stcurtttm  Dmttn 
Fuagraph  (l>-BagulatloiL— Thto 
graph  would  prohlbtt  any  puhUe 
dealer  from  makliig  uee  of  the  nalto  or  of 
any  aMana  or  Inatraaentallty  of  Interatate 
wimiaioe  to  effect  any  tranaarttwi  In.  or  to 
Indnee  the  puicihaae  or  ealo  of.  any  pubile 
aaeurtty  nnleei  regtotered  wtth  the  Conunle- 
aloa  or  aiempted  by  rule  or  by  order.  A 
brokv  or  dealer  already  regtotered  wtth  the 
rnmmtoilmt  under  eectSon  18  would  not  be 
required  to  re^egleter. 


Board.— Thto  paragraph  would  create  the 
Board  and  provide  for  the  equal  dhrtolon  of 
tta  BMBBberahlp  aaaong  rapreeeotattvee  of, 
Inveeton  In.  and  toeoera  Ct,  pubttei 
1^10  are  not  aaaodated  wtth  any  pubile  I 
rttlee  profwelnnal.  repreeentatlvea  of  pobUe 
eeeurttlee  prafM 

dealen.  and  repraatntattvaa  of  pnbtte  I 
tiee  dealen  whldi  are  banka  or  I 
thereof  CDublle 


eentattvea,"  reveetlvdy.)  Ibe 

of  the  TTeaaury  and  the 

would  have  a  role  In  appotattaeent  of  mcm- 

bera. 

Fuagraph  <a>— Board  Rulemaking  An- 
thortty.— The  eide  funettan  and  revonelbil- 
tty  of  the  Board  would  be  to  pnacrlbe  rulee 
for  the  pubUc  eeeurttlee  Indnetry  and  wtth 
reveet  to  lianaarrinnB  In  pubUc  eeeurttlee 
(otherwtoe  than  on  a  national  eeeurttlee  ex- 
change), euhject,  of  courae.  to 
review   and  approvaL  Aooordtngly. 
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formulato  mlH  to  rtgnlato  ttM 


of 


MO  tar 
ttaonilHofttM 

I  «f  tlM  Boanl  or  etaaaa  in. 
ttoB  to.  or  ailiMcw  tam  tte  ndH  of  Um 


wtthapnblle 
itaaD  bt  oonpaDtd  to 
■tbtotD- 


to 

oCttM: 
rata  and  i 

4v  tar  ttM  OoBBiHlHi  and  by  ttM 
■nto  prafWon  voold  «mMo  ttM  Board  to 
tiM  —hiiMMi  fnqiMBcgr  of  mdi 
and  ttM  ■Mttw  to  bt  Impoot- 
would  bo  eaiTlad  out  tai  ae- 
wtth  parasraph  (T)  of  aubaartlnn 

(P)  would  raqoiro  ttM 
to  laiaiiiilgata  ralaa  gowmiin  ttM 
of  qootattona  ralatliig  to 
and  ttM  petaana  to  whoBB 
bo  aappUad  to  pnvlde 
qnotattooBt  to  pcoMBt 
and  to 
ordHljr  praooduraa  for  fwllarttnt 
iad  pyMiAinj  quotattooa.  8uda  aottMctty 
alMOld  mmUo  ttM  Board  to  oMnro  unltannl- 
tj  of  qnotottana  in  poblle  aeeurlttai  and  onl- 
"  I  iif  illBBtaiilnaririi  nuntatlnna 
ph  (O)  would  auttiorlae  ttM 
to  praaeribo  reeordkeeptaic  and  maln- 
reoBtarwDMnto  for  pubUe  aeeuittlea 


,Mlo.  oreanytacof 

alBO  be 

:  ttM  type  of  dvoalk  or 

eoOalMal  whUi  AbH  be  (umWMd:  the  eor- 

rykw  of  nadmMiflnad  aoeount  far  Undtod 

tittaaa:  the 
withdrawal  of  fundi  or  aaMirMtMi  the  I 

the  traaateof 

'or  I 

'toi 

f»< 


tlvo  adJuatBonta  and  I 

Saetlam.  ttB(e/-MnforetmgiU  and  /Mitee- 
tlom  by  M«  OowailMtea  miiU  M«  Bon* 


(1)— It  would  be  unlawful  for 


any  broker,  daalar  or  publte  aaeurttiaa  < 
to  off eet  any  tranaarmin  in  or  taiduee  or  at- 
toBpt  to  Induoe  the  pnidMaa  or  ale  of  any 
pubUe  aaeurtty  tai  oontimventlon  of  any  rale 
ofthe] 


Mntlflad  in 
ttaulaanodd 
of  piMIe 


thetfarao 
<1)  of  thlB 
and  the 
ia  not  materially 


(O  would  require  that  the 
of  the  Board  be  dMlmed  to  laculate 
thedialtaWBOf 
toprevai 

,  to  promote  Juat  and  aquttaUe 
of  tnde.  to  footer  eoopofatlon 
with  aeif-reiulatary  nriantatinnB  and  ear- 
tatn  other  rf  f^.  to  roBBOve  impediBMnta 
to  and  parteet  the  BMdMniam  of  a  tree  and 
open  BMikot  in  pobUe  aeeurittea.  and.  in 
■eneral.  to  prateet  intaetora  and  the  pittiUe 
IntueeL  The  anbparacraph  would  require 
that  aueh  ralaa  not  be  dnigned  to  pmnit 

auen,  pidiUe  aeeurtttee  tarokeia,  or  pubUc  ae- 
eurttlee  daalan.  to  fix  minimum  proflta  or 
other  f eea  to  l»  chaiged  by  luemiMTa.  to  ret • 
ulate  matturi  not  related  to  the  puipoaaa  of 
theUehame  Actor  to  the  atedniatratloD 
of  the  Board  or  to  tanpoee  any  burden  on 
conmetltlflp  not  nnrmaaary  or  appropriate  in 
furtheranee  of  ita  purpoaee.  No  aueh  rule 
■haU  rtfate  to  iaaulns.  talddinc.  or  underwrlt- 
tnt  proeedum  fixed  or  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treaaury. 


(H)  would  require  the 
Board  to  daftaM  the  term  "aeparately  Identi- 
fhtbie  department  or  divielon''  with  refer- 
•nee  tobanka  by  eetabliahlnc  vedflc  ertte- 
ite  far  deteimtaitac  the  dreumataneea  under 
whiai  a  bonk  dlvtatan  or  department  ia  auf - 
fldaatty  "aeparately  idanttflable"  to  penntt 
ita  mlBtiatkm  aa  a  public  aeeurttlea  dealer 
entity  pnranant  to  aeetkn  SMaKM).  At  the 
minimum,  to  avoid  nnialiatlfai  of  the  entire 
bank  with  the  8SC  aa  a  "pubtte  aecurttlee 
dealer."  the  department  or  diviaian  of  the 
bank  muat.  by  ita  operattona.  pwaonnel  and 
wiaiilaatlnn.  penntt  independent  ewminar 
tlon.  and  the  anf  orecBMnt  of  appUcaMe  pro- 
of thlB  Act.  ralee  and  raiulationa 
■  and  the  ralee  of  the  Board. 

(I)  and  (J)  woukl  daleiate 
authority  to  the  Board  to  provide  for  the 
aikBlnlatntlon  of  ita  aftUia  and  opetatloaa. 
I  of  a  ChalraMn  from 
the  membera  of  the  Board,  and  aei- 
tti«  the  oompeneation  for  Board  maaibera 
aa  weD  aa  appdnttnc  and  compeneatinc  the 
peraonnel  neeemary  to  eonduet  ita  aelf -retu- 
latory  funetlona. 

Under  aubparacraph  (K).  the  Board  would 
hare  the  reaponaJblHty  of  ezerdainc  ita  rule- 
makinc  autlunlty  to  eatabUih  the  tonae  and 
condiUona  under  which  any  municipal  aecu- 
rttlm  dealer  aaay  aeU.  or  prohibit  the  aale  by 
any  aueh  dealer,  of  any  part  of  a  new  munic- 
ipal aacurittea  leaue  durlnc  the  underwrttinc 
period  to  any  municipal  aaeurltlm  inreat 
ment  portfolio.  Thua.  the  Board  will  con- 
tinuoualy  be  in  a  poaitton  to  exerdm  ita 
powen  to  promulgate  nitaa  lovernlnc  ayndi- 
eate  practtcw  and  oonfllcte  of  intereet  to 
prerent  any  preferential  treatment  or  ad- 
vantage whiidi  may  aoerne  to  participating 
ayndieate  memberi,  bonk  or  nonbanka.  or 
any  proprietary  inveetment  portf oUoe  to  the 
detriment  of  piddle  taveetori. 

Subparagraph  (L)  empowere  the  Board.  In 
coneultation  with  the  Pederal  Reeenre.  to 


to  fyrp»«~«  PubUe 
Dealeti.— Thia  paragraph  would  giant  to 
the 

lty(       .  _ 

eodated  with  them  and  other  pemna  tai 
nrnimtf^  with  vlolatlan  of  the  Act  and 
rulm  and  regulattona  thereunder  tay  the 
Board  or  the  Ownmiarinn  compaiabie  to  the 
authority  contelned  tai  preaent  aectlon 
lS(bX4)  of  the  Buhange  Act.  Aooordtaigly, 
the  Cnmmlaalon  amy.  by  order,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
on  the  record,  oenaure.  ampand  (for  a  period 
not  «■«— 'Hnj  IS  montha)  or  revoke  the  rag- 
iatiation  of  any  public  aecurltlH  dealer  if 
aueh  aetfcm  ia  neoaamry  or  appropriate  tai 
the  public  taiteraet  and  aueh  broker,  dealer 
or  pubUc  aecuritke  dealer  haa  committed  or 
omitted  any  act  enumerated  in  eeetlon 
15(bX4XA-B)  of  the  Bndiange  Act  In  addi- 
tion, the  BBC  may  tanpoee  appropriate  liml- 
tatkma  on  the  aettvltiee.  functlona  and  oper- 
attaM  of  pubtte  aecurttlee  dealeia  whl^  It 
determtaMa  are  In  the  public  tnteraat 

Puagraph  (a>-8uapenalon  of  Ragta*r»- 
tlcn.  Withdrawal  or  canodlatkm  of  Ragla- 
tratton.— The  Oammlailon  may  ainpend  any 
reglatratian  pfn*"*^  a  final  determination 
aa  to  whether  reglatrattnn  ahan  be  revoked. 
In  addition.  thlB  paragraph  would  authoriae 
the  BBC  to  preeolbe  procedurm  governing 
the  withdrawal  of  regMratton  by  puUle  ae- 
curitlM  daalan  and  to  cancel  any  pendtaig 
ngiatratlan  or  temlnate  any  reglatratlon 
for  puUlc  aaeurltlm  dealen  who  have 
ceaaed  acting  In  aueh  capacity. 

Paragrai^  (4)— OommlaBlon  Power  to 
qtin***""  Petaona  amrr'flt*'*  with  Public  8e- 
euritlm  Dealen.— The  Cwumimlnn  would 
hare  the  authority,  by  order,  to  oenaure  or 
hnptiae  aCTirmrrlalir  ]i«"«*«h«iw  ««  ttu,  taoc- 
Uatm  and  aetlvltlea.  or  bar  or  auapend  (for  a 
period  not  to  exeeed  13  montha)  any  penon 
from  betaig  ■irirr'***'*  with  a  public  aeeurl- 
tlM  dealer  If  It  ftakh.  on  the  record  follow- 
ing notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
that  aueh  peraon  baa  committed  or  omitted 
any  act  or  ffmlwi'm  enumerated  in  elauam 
(A),  (D).  (X),  haa  been  convicted  of  any  of - 
fenae  apedfled  tai  dauae  (B).  or  la  enjoined 
from  any  action,  conduct  or  practice  ipecl- 
fled  tai  dauae  (C),  of  Seetloi  lft(bK4). 


Paragraph  (S>-i-Bank 
ment  Powera.— Thia  paragraph  would 
prtanary  revooalbiUty  and  aothoatty  with 
the  bank  agandea  to  enttaroe  compUanoe 
with  the  requir^nenta  of  puragrapha  (S) 
and  (4)  and  the  n|lM  of  the  Beard  by  pnbUc 
aeeurltiM  dealen  iwhteh  are 
aona  anodatad  wih  aueh  ( 
ulatory  agendm  ifv  enforce  nnmpllanw  bf 
aueh  public  aeeui 

ed  peraon  with  $m  provlalona  of 
ISB  and  17  of  thi  Kxrhangr  Act.  the  rutaa 
of  the  Board,  and  the  rulm  of  the  Oommla- 
■lon  thereunder  oertinent  to  the  regulation 
of  public  aaeurltlm  dealen  and  franaaftlWM 
tai  public  aeeurltt4>  in  aeoordanee  with  Sae- 
tlon  8  of  the  VMM  Depoatt  InaBranea  Act 
Any  violation  of  tlM  rulw  of  the  Board  or  of 
the  Commiaaion  by  any  banlt.  or  a  whoDy 
owned  aubakhary  lor  department  or  dMalon 
of  a  bank  regtat^ed  aa  a  pubUe  aecurttlee 
dealer,  would  oodaatute  a  vtolatten  of  the 
FMeral  DQNMtt  |nauranoe  Act  TUa 
graph  wUl  In  noi  vray  affect  any 
powen  veeted  in  the  banking  agciwlf 
other  lawa  to  take  dledpUnary  aetkm 
agatnat  public  aefurltlee  dealen  whleh  are 
banka  or  departmfnta  or  diviakma  thereof  or 
againat  peraona  aaaodated  with  audi  public 
aeeurtttee  daalera. 

Paragraph  (6>— Coneultation  and  Coopera- 
tion Among  Pedenl  Agandea.— Thia  para- 
graph would  require  the  fiaiiiiiiialnii  and 
the  bank  agendia  to  oonault  with  eadi 
other  prior  to  Inlnating  any  action  againat  a 
public  lerurttlm  ^Baler  whleh  la  a  bank  or  a 

with  any  audi 
bank,  or  for  vlo^tlona  of  any 
rule  promulgated!  under  IMc)  (1)  or  (S)  of 
the  Act  or  of  anyi  Board  rule.  The  Commia- 
alao  would  be  required  to  gire  notice  to  the 
appropriate  banklregulatory  agency  of  the 
entry  of  an  ordetf  of  InveatlgaUon  and  the 
oonunenoement  of  any  action  againat  any 
public  aeeurltta  asaler  which  la  a  bank  or  a 
department  or  d^vWon  thereof  or  agatnat 
any  peraon  aaaocwtwl  with  audi  a  public  ae- 
curlttoa  dealer.  Tl|e  notice  muet  indude  the 
Identity  of  aueh 
and  the 
action.  The 
quired  to  gtre 


Under  no  drcum- 
would  the  requiremento  of  notice 
and  cooaultation  confer  any  veto  power  on 
the   »«■»«"■«§    agendm   over 


forthei 

would  be  re- 
to  the  Oommlarfen  tai 


The  agendm  ar^  expected  to  eonault  with 
each  other  tai  g^  faith  ««««-"«"g  the 
effect  of  the  propOeed  action  both  on  aound 
hanking  praetlom|and  the  protection  of  tai- 
veeton  and  the  rtoaaibmty  and  dadiaWlH/ 
of  coordinating  of  oroement  aetlana. 

The  (Sommltteebellevm  the  CBdB  of  both 
the  banking  and  aaeurltlm  lawa  can  be 
achieved  in  thia  manner  while  mtadmiaing 
the  llkeMhood  thdt  publle  aeeurltim  dceten 
wtU  be  auhjected  to  unneoeamry  regutattory 
duplication  or  4nf<»eement 
The  requirements  of  notice 
tkm  are  intended  to  aaaure 
and  etfldent  regulatory  atiuctum  and  to  fa- 
oUltate  fair,  off eellre  and  evenhanded  regu- 
lation of  tlM  puhllb  eecurttim  taiduatry. 

Other  than  the  tequlremento  of  prior  oon- 
aultatkm,  nothtaig  tai  the  bOl  wound  taiterfere 
with  the  uae  of  any  authority  the  Commia- 
aion or  the  bank  agency  may  hare  under  the 
Exchange  Act  or  any  other  law  to  eonduet 
Inapectkwia  or  enforce  oompUanea.  Specifi- 
cally, although  the  bai*  agency  woaOd  hare 
the  primary  reepdndbUlty  to  cntoroe  appli- 
cable requirement  with  roapert  to  banka 
which  are  regiateted  public  aaeurltlm  deal- 
en. the  Commlaal^  would  retain  iti  full  au- 
thority under  att^im  21  of  the  Act  and  dae- 
where  with  reepett  to  all  violatlwia  or  aoa- 
peeted  vkdatlona  by  all  broken,  dealera.  or 


Paragraph  (7)— Allocation  of  Reeponalbil- 
Ity  for  Tiate  and  XxaminatlonB.- Reaponal- 
bOtty  for  the  eonduet  of  periodic  wramtna- 
tleoa  and  for  the  admlnlatration  of  aueh  en- 
trance teata  aa  the  Board,  may.  by  rule,  ee- 
tabiWi  would  be  aarigned  by  thia  paragraph. 
Heglarered  eeeurltim  amoplatlnni  (e«..  the 
MattaMl  Aaaorlatlon  of  Seeurltlm  Dealen. 
Inc.  CHASD"))  and  regtatered  national  ae- 
eurltim exdiangm  would  be  delegated  thia 
duty  with  roapeet  to  publle  eecuritlm  bro- 
ken and  paMIe  aecurittaa  dealen  which  are 
iiieiabeia,  and  the  bank  agendm  In  the  caae 
of  pUUDe  eecuritlm  dealen  which  are  banka 
or  departaento  or  dlviaiona  thereof.  Reporta 
and  date  raaulttaig  from  an  examination 
mmliirttMl  tij  an  aaanrlatlri  piiraiiant  tn  err 
Men  liB(bXSXX)  muat  be  made  and.  on  re- 
queat  fumiahed  to  the  CommlaBlan.  The 
Board  would  be  entitled  to  recdre  examina- 
tion reporto  of  pubUe  aeeurltim  broken  and 
dealen  prepared  or  funilBhed  under  thia 
paragraph  or  eeetlon  17(cXS).  only  upon  re- 
queat  andauhleet  to  any  Umttattona  iriiieh 
the  naiiiiilmliai  finda  neoeeaary  or  appropri- 
ate in  the  puhUc  tattereat 

Puagraph  (8>-8BC  Adminlatrattre  Power 
to  Banetten  liemben  of  the  Board.- The 
T*innrikiti"'  would  be  authoriied  to  remore 
from  office  or  oeneure.  by  order,  any 
meadier.  otfloer.  or  employee  of  the  Board 
who  la  found,  after  nottee  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  record,  to  hare  willful- 
ly violated  any  provlalana  of  the  Exchange 
Act  reyertJiig  public  eecurlttea.  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  under  the  Act  or 
any  rale  of  the  Board,  or  to  have  ahuaed  bla 
authority. 

SeeUoK  lSB(di—Pn-rUing  Seouiremtnt*  for 
PvbUe  lumen 

The  aubeectfam  would  prohibit  the  Board 
or  the  CommiaBion  from  promulgating  any 
rulm  whldi  would  directly  or  Indireetly 
tanpoM  any  tUtng  requlremente  on  public  Ib- 
anen  in  connection  with  offerings  of  audi 
aeauilUea.  The  bin  dom  not  affect  tai  any 
way  the  ewlatlng  exemption  of  any  govem- 
mcnte  fhn  the  Seeurttim  Act  of  INS.  and 
this  paragraph  would  eneure  that  de  facto 
uglBtrathiii  raqulrementa  are  not  hnpoard 
irtildi  would  interfere  with  the  goverament 
boriowlnjfc 

Beetlon  111  contalna  a  number  of  neoee- 
aary eonforming  amendmento  to  the  Act 
Paiagrapha  (aMf )  amend  the  definition  of 
exempted  aaeurtty  In  aectlan  WaXlS).  adf- 
regulatory  organtaation  In  eeetlon  8(aXS6). 
munldpal  aeenritlm  deeler  tai  aectlon 
MaXMX  penon  aaaodated  with  a  public  ae- 
eurltim dealer  tai  aectlon  8(aXS9).  appropri- 
ate regulatory  agency  In  aectlan  S(aXM) 
and  atatutory  diaqwallflratlnn  in  aectlon 
8(aXM>.  When  uaed  with  reepeet  to  a  public 
aeeurltim  deeler.  the  "appropriate  regula- 
tory agency"  meana  the  Board  of  Oovernon 
of  the  Poderal  Syatem  with  reepeet  to  a  gov- 
enmient  eeeurltim  dealer  that  ia  not  a  bank 
but  that  la  monitored  by  and  reporta  to  the 
Bank  of  New  Totk. 
(g)  amende  aectlan  3(a)  of  the 
Act  to  add  ootain  neceeaary  new  deflnl- 
tlona:  public  aecurltiea.  public  aeeurltim 
broker,  public  aeeurltim  dealer,  government 
aeeurttlea.  government  aecuritlm  broker, 
and  government  aecurlttoa  dealer. 

Puagraph  (h)  darlflm  the  inapplicability 
of  the  Act  to  government  entitim  unlem 
medflcally  provided. 


Sectfcn  112  amende  paragrapha  (1)  and  (6) 
of  section  6(b)  of  ttM  Act  to  darlf y  enforce- 
ment of  the  rulm  of  the  Public  Seeurltlm 
Rulemaking  Board  by  national  aecuritlm  ex- 
changee. 

Sectkm  113  amendB  Section  7  of  the  Secu- 
ritim  Exchange  Act  concerning  Um  eetah- 
Mahmmt  of  depoett  requlreesents  by  the 
Federal  Reeerve  Board  with  rteptrt  to  gov- 
ernment eecurttles. 

Section  114  contalna  a  number  of  addition- 
al oonf otming  amcmknente  concerning  ref • 
erenem  to  the  Mnnteipal  SeeurtUm  Rule- 
making Board,  refteencm  to  municipal  aecu- 
ritlm and  municipal  eecurttim  broken  and 
dealera.  conaultetlon  by  the  Oommlsskm 
with  the  Federal  Reeerve  and  Itaaaury  De- 
partment in  rulemaking  with  respect  to  cap- 
ital requlremente  for  government  eeeurltim 
dealen  rulemaking  by  reglatered  eecurttim 
aaaodatlons.  and  tranaf er  and  acoem  to  doe- 


Sections  301-304  eontatai  the 
provlalonB  for  tranafer  and  allocatinn  of 
funds  and  personnel  from  the  Munldpal  Se- 
curltim  Rulemaktaig  Board  to  the  PubUc  Se- 
eurltlm Rulemaking  Board;  tctmtaiBtlon  of 
the  Munldpal  Seeurltlm  Biilfiiiaktay  Board! 
savinga  proviaiona  for  the  cuiitliiiMd  effect 
of  rulea,  regulationa.  Interprrtatlosis.  oon- 
tracta.  pcdldea.  prooBdurm  and  other  ac- 
tions; effect  on  pending  ailmiiilsl  retire  and 
judicial  i»iiw»f<lliigi;  nonabatement  cA  pro- 
umillins.  substitution  of  partlea;  and  ref  er- 
enem in  any  other  Federal  providona. 


Tixum- 

Sectkm  301  makm  the  general  effectire 
date  IM  daya  after  enactment  Section  303 
provktee  medal  etfeettre  datm  for  appoint- 
ment and  rulemaking  authority. 


By  Mr.  CRAMBTON  Hex  hlm- 
aeU.    Mr.    Sxbiiiu,    and   Mr. 

8.  Wl.  A  UU  to  amend  the  War 
Powers  Reaolutloa  to  make  nileg  gov- 
erning certain  uses  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  aa.  For- 
el0i  Relations. 


Acrorieas 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  rdntrodudng  with  Sena- 
tors Eaolbtoii  and  Smnns  legislatinn 
to  amend  the  War  Powen  Resolution 
of  1973.  This  measure  is  the  same  as 
the  (me  that  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  Our  purpose  is  to  restore 
the  statute  to  the  potency  it  had  tn  its 
(vigtoal  Senatenaased  vnsian  in  19TS 
because  the  law  in  its  mesent  form  is 
ineffective. 

I  first  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  War  Powers  Residutiaii  in 
Sqitember  108S.  At  that  time,  the 
grtan  r^Docusslons  of  the  deployment 
of  T3S.  tnxnie  in  Lebanon  were  stUl 
vividly  etched  in  our  minds.  The  swi- 
ous  deficjqicies  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  wne  also  highlighted  by 
this  unhappy  experience.  As  time  has 
passed,  the  dreumstanoes  surrounding 
the  Marines'  deployment  in  Lebanon 
have  f ade(L  But  the  problems  that  af- 
flicted the  War  Powos  Resolution 
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have  not:  these  defteiwirkie  must  be    ■tren«tli    alone    the 

under   tbe   Senate 
iriildi  «M  the  remit  of  S  jrean  of  de- 
vdoment  by  the  Pofeign  RelattaM 


We  have  had  IS  yean  of  eaperience 
wtth  the  War  Poweta  Reaotatlan.  more 
than  ample  time  to  aamai  the  effee- 
I  of  thlB  atatate.  Unfortunately 
I  vtth  the  JTovaaiMik  the 
attaaapt.  and 
moat  reeaitly  the  Marine  deployment 
In  Lebanon,  ihiimaialialii  that  «e  have 
yet  to  reatore  the  proper  balance  of 
aai  iiiallm  iiiiaiiii  that  wi 
Iqr  the  wrltera  of  the  Oonatttattan. 

Wo 
the  Inadequaetaa  of  the  War 
Reaolatian  than  the  m-conaldered 
IMS  acMtoa  by  Prealdent  Reagan  to 
deploy  troopa  in  Xiabanon. 

UA  iuwtHemaut  in : 
ttlea  shoved  that  the  War  ] 
olutJoB  has  Bsilous  Umttattons.  It  did 
not  stop  a  Presldsnt  trm  sendtng 
troops  Into  hfostrnties  whenever  and 
he  ehooees.  And  aa  ve  saw, 
to 
titiopa 

they  ven  deployad.  even  If  their  de- 

poorty 
wtth 

the  requlrMnenta  of  the  War  Pofwen 
Reaolutiaa.  Thna  doee  ABMtlea  gradu- 
ally iMooaae  embroiled  In  wan 
throuitfi  deptoyBMUt  of  troopa  Into 
hoatOtttaa  and  thRMMli  Inveatmenta  of 
In  war-torn  ooun- 


Under  the  leaderahlp  of  my  two  dis- 
tlncalBbed  colleagues  and  Benator 
Jaeob  Javlta.  the  Benate  took  the  lead 
in  developing  and  creating  war  powers 
leglalatlnn  Throughout  Its  consldsr^ 
atlon  of  the  War  Powers  Act  during 
IMTl-n.  more  than  two-thirds  of  this 
body  nmsisti-ffntlT  voted  for  this  legls- 
latkm.  A  BBalorlty  of  theae  supporters 


We  would  not  have  teced  this  type 
of  sttnatlqn  In  Lsbonon  if  the  Senate 
vemon  of  the  War  Powers  Rssohitkm 
had  been  adopted  when  thia  matter 
ecnsidwed.  That  meas- 
the  wotk  product  of 
Javtts.  ■aaurow,  and  Sxv- 
the  Senate  on  July  M. 
IgTl.  by  a  Tl-to-li  vote.  It  would  have 
preduded  the  President  from  Intro- 
ducing troope  Into  hostilities  or  areas 
of  fanndnent  hostilities  without  the 
prior  cooeent  of  Congress,  escqii  In 
certain  vadfled  dreumstancea— In 
to  reocne  UjB.  dtlBHia  or  to  re- 
to  aimed  attack.  It  would  have 
that  the  collective  Judgment 
of  OwgrMS  and  the  President  be  pro- 
vided in  such  key  dedsians  of 


The  Senate  made  a  dear«ut  ddinea- 
ttan  of  the  war  powers  of  the  legisla- 
ttve  and  eaeeutlve  brandiea  of  Gov- 
It.  Our  bin  codified  that 
»  and.  to  mac 

,  granted  Umtted 

. ,  authottty  to  the  Ooounander  In 

Chief.  BsteMhre  teatimony  by  leading 
historians  and  coMatitutional  scholars 
supported  the  oonstttntlonallty  of  the 
OrmaHi  bill, 

Dtadsr  the  Henste  paawirt  bill  In  107S. 
the  decision  to  initiate  engagement  In 
hostilities  waa  a  Joint  ezeeutlve-legisla- 
ttve  responsibility.  Under  the  current 
War  Powers  Reeolutlon.  the  responst- 
blUty  for  committing  troops,  snd  for 
tattUftag  that  commitment.  Is  en- 
trusted stddy  with  the  Preskknt 

Historically,  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion of  19TS  was  an  Important  first 
step  in  congreeslons]  reassertlon  of  Its 
war  powers.  But  It  was  only  a  first 


Hie  War  Powers   Resolution  has 
proved  Inadequate  and  of  limited  ef- 


This  law  simply  never  comes  to  gripe 
with  the  fundamental  iasue  of  codify- 
ing a  oonstttutlonal  balance  between 
the  executive  and  the  leglalature  in 


The  Pounding  Psthers  vested  the 
power  exdustvely  In  Con- 
refusing  to  confer  it  upon  the 


Had  the  original  Benate  biU  pre- 
vailed in  conference  and  become  law, 
we  would  not  have  faeed  the  crisis 
over  U  A  saOttary  Involvement  in  Leb- 
anon. Olven  the  mood  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  saood  of  the  Hooae 
and  Senate.  I  believe  Cnwrees  would 
have  anthorlaed  Prealdent 
to  send  the  Ifarinea  Into 
direct  involvement  in  hostlHtles  In 
Lebanon  In  the  first  place. 

The  Benate  bill  repreeents  a  tar 
wlaer.  safer,  osore  prudent  course. 

Tlierefore.  with  Benatots  XMumw 
and  Bia—ia.  I  am  today  introducing 
the  propoaed  War  Powera  Act  of  1966, 
a  bni  to  amend  the  War  Powers  Reeo- 
lutlon of  197S,  reatortng  the  War 
Resolution    to    its    original 


Tlie  queatlon  of  whether  our  Nation 
Shan  be  at  war  or  peace  is  far  too  awe- 
some a  decision  for  one  person  to 
make.  Sudi  unbridled  power  In  the 
hands  at  one  individual  is  dangnous 
to  peace  and  to  our  tree  aodety. 

In  Abraham  Lincoln's  wnds,  "no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of 
bringing  this  oppremlon  upon  us."  In 
our  nudear  age,  iiiaaeiilm  the  checks 
and  halanrea  <d  our  constltutlanal 
system  Is  more  erudal  than  ever 
before. 

The  tramers  of  our  constltutimial 
system  greatly  mistrusted  any  execu- 
tive having  superpower.  They  there- 
fore created  a  tight  framework  for 
congressional  control  over  warmaklng. 
Utoder  article  I.  asctlon  8.  of  our  Con- 
stitution, both  Housss  of  Congrem  are 
vested  with  the  power  to  dedare  war 
and  to  ralae  and  support  armlea.  and 
are  imbued  with  all  power  necessary 
and  proper  (or  carnring  out  theoe 


funetlans  and  the  functions  of  the 
other  brandiea. 

"Hie  framers  were,  to  paraphraae  dd- 
egate  George  Maaon.  for  clogging  war 
and  faiilltatliw  poacici 

In  the  eft^uoted  drtate.  the  Consti- 
tution's drafters  substituted  "dedare 
war"  fbr  "make  war"  m  the  mam  of 
Congress  powers  to  Inaure  that  the  ex- 
ecutive could  protect  American  foroea 
In  wartime  and  could  repd  invasions. 
The  diange  waa  in  no  way  a  grant  of 
power  for  the  Prealdent  to  take  the 
Nation  to  war. 

Uhder  our  CoMtltutlon.  the  Pred- 
dent  haa  a  restricttve  power  to  conduct 
wars  aa  Oommander-lnOilef .  Within 
that  sphero  he  Is  supnme,  and  Con- 
grass  aaay  not  Interf era  with  his  com- 
mand of  authoriasd  mlUtary  Involve- 


Alexander  Hamilton,  a  strong  propo- 
nent  of  executive  power.  fuUy  agreed, 
however,  that  the  authoriaalion 
power— the  deciaton  to  make  war  or 
peace— reats  wtth  Congreas.  In  fact, 
durhig  the  Phllartelphia  debates  Ham- 
Uton  uaed  the  words  "dedare."  "au- 
thoriae."  and  "begun"  Interchange- 
ably. 

wamntflw  emphasiaed  this  point  in 
Pedetallst  No.  60: 


Tlie  Pnaidant  la  to  be  oanBaodarln  dilef 
of  the  irmy  and  navy  of  the  Udtsd  StatH. 
In  this  nvMt  his  snthaitty  would  be  neml- 
nally  the  mbm  with  tiMt  of  tha  ktaf  of 
Qnat  Britain,  bat  in  aabatanaa  auMb  mf  art- 
or  to  it  It  would  anount  to  ncthinc  aaote 
tban  tb*  aoprasM  eoMaknd  and  dtafvetton  of 
tba  ayutaiy  and  naval  foveaa.  aa  flnt  Oanar- 
al  and  Aitairal  of  the  Ooofadaney.  while 
that  of  tha  Britlah  ktw  aztaBda  to  tba  da- 
ctertiw  (rf  war  and  to  tba  ralaiaa  and  rasu- 
latlw  of  Oaeta  and  amlaa-an  whleb.  bj 
tba  Oontttutton  undar  eoMldaratlaB.  would 
appertain  to  tba  lasiBlatura. 

When  the  Benate  War  Powen  Act 
was  bdng  debated  a  decade  ago.  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javita  warned  that  the  bal- 
ance between  the  executive  and  the 
legldatura  in  warmaklng  had  been 
practically  obliterated. 

To  quote  Benator  Javlta: 

I  doubt  that  tbara  la  anytbtas  now  that 
an  ftiaaiiran  rrnalilant  If  he  linply  wanted 
to  etta  ptaeadant.  idsht  not  fad  ha  can  do 
to  vtarn*  tba  U  JL  Into  the  ~ 
war  wtthowt  lafaraooa  to  C 


ThIa  la  atlll  too  true  today.  The 
emergence  of  the  Utalted  Btatea  aa  a 
auperpower  dnoe  Worid  War  n  haa 
aeen  a  dramatic  ahlft  In  actual  Pred- 
dentlal  power  over  war  and  peace  but 
not  a  shift  in  oonstttutlonal  authority. 

It  la  ementlal  that  Congrem  assert 
its  oonstltutiond  role  of  primacy  in 
Uie  area  of  declaring  and  inlt1Mh*f 
war.  We  must  establish  our  authority 
at  the  outaet  of  XJB.  involvement  in 
hoatOltlea. 

This  la  what  our  biU— baaed  on  the 
orl^nal  Benate-paaaed  legialation— 
would  acccwnpllati. 

Much  of  the  interpretation  and  ex- 
planation of  this  act  can  be  found  In 


tlonandoni 
Clauae  (4) 
Armed  Poroea 
tlons  where 
minent, 
ry  authorisatloni'' 


It 

Ita  the  uae  of  the 
hoatilltlea  or  dtuar 
Ities  are  dearly  Im- 
to  medflc  atatuto- 
Under  no  other  dr- 


eumstancea would  the  Prealdent  have 
the  authority  tO'  introduce  our  Armed 
Poroea  into  hoatilltlea  m  imminent 
hoatne  dtuatkm^  in  the  abaence  of  a 
congrraalonal  declaration  of  war. 

Section  6— whKh  along  wtth  aection 
3  has  been  calleq  the  heart  and  can  at 
the  mlginal  Bendte  UU— would  provide 
that  the  uae  of iAimed  Poroea  under 
any  of  the  emergency  condttiana  listed 
in  section  a  shaUlnot  laat  mote  than  M 
daya  unlem  Codcrem  adopta  leglda- 
tion  apftdflfally  autluwidng  aueh  con- 
tinued uae.  Thu4.  the  Prealdent  would 
be  forewarned  against  sny  use  that 
would  be  unlikaiy  to  «nwi»MMt  the 
support  of  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  Iheee  provialans  of  the 
original  Senate  #et,  sectkm  SOM  of  the 
propoeed  Wsr  Powers  Act  of  196S  in- 
omporatea  a  lf75  amendment  pro- 
poeed by  Senatot  Emoxkui  that  would 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any  funda 
for  any  uae  of  the  Armed  Poreaa  In 
vlolatkm  of  thia  bet,  unlem  T««''*«^"r 
otherwiae  provtfed  by  a  lawmaUng 
apedfle  referenoe  to  aection  5(b)  of 
thia  act 

The  War  Powtts  Act  of  196S  would 
take  effect  upon  enactment  but  arould 
not  apply  to  aitr  uae  of  our  Armed 
Poroea  bdng  made  on  that  date.  How- 
ever, the  provialans  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  of  19tS  ss.  in  effect  would 
continue  spplyiqg  to  any  uae  of  the 
Aimed  Poroea  tb  which  theae  provi- 
dons  were  spiJUcable  on  the  day 
before  the  dat^  <ot  enactment  of  thia 
Act 

Thia  propoaed'  War  Powers  Act  of 
IMS  in  our  trm  of  undedarad  wars, 
thus  would  provide  for  the  conditions 
of  modem  warf  ate.  It  does  so  in  soch  a 
way  aa  to  fttlfill-pnot  to  alter,  amend, 
or  adjuat— the  intent  of  the  Conatltu- 
Uon  and  Its  franiers  regarding  the  war 
powers. 


In  dodng,  I  think  it  api»opriate  to 
heed  the  warning  of  niomas  Jefferson 
neatly  two  centuriea  ago: 

la  emywhere  the  pareot  of 

lofanment  la  founded  In 

It  Is  Jealooaj  and  not  eoofl- 

» which  preaeribaa  limited  ecKMtttutiona 

to  Mnddown  ttaoae  we  are  obUsed  to  trust 

with  power ...  In  qiieatloaB  of  power,  then. 

let  no  aaara  be  beard  of  ooofldenoe  in  nan. 

but  tabid  btan  down  tram  miadilef  with  the 

ebataa  of  the  Oonatttotlan. 

Mr.  Prealdent  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  UIl  be  print- 
ed in  the  RaooBD. 

There  bdng  no  obJectUm.  the  bill 
wss  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKB^  ss  follows: 

ass? 

Be  U  enmeted  by  Me  SemaU  and  Houae  ot 
JKpf«ieatatt8«  oT  Me  lAiilwf  Mstet  at 
Amaiem  te  Cba^iaaf  MtemVM,  That  ttila 
Act  may  be  cttad  aa  the  "War  Fowcn  Act  of 


S.    The   War    Powera    Reeolutkm 
(PubUe  Law  tS-ias.  «7  Stat  B6S  et  seq.)  la 
1  to  read  aa  fdlows: 


1.  TUB  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"War  Fowen  Act'. 

"voaraaa  ABB  FoucT 
"Sacl.  It  la  the  puipoee  of  thia  Act  to  ful- 
tm  the  taiteot  of  tlw  Oooatttutlon  of  the 
Dbtted  Btatea  and  Inaure  that  tlie  eoUeettve 
of  both  the  Oonsreaa  and  the 
wHl  apply  to  the  Introductlan  of 
the  Anaed  Vbraea  of  the  United  Statea  taito 
haatnitiea  and  to  the  oonttouatlon  of  the 
uae  of  audi  anned  f orcea  In  such  hoaHHtJea 
Under  Aitlde  I.  aectkm  8.  of  the  Oonatita- 
tioo.  it  la  medfleally  provided  that  the  Con- 
dun  have  the  power  to  make  all  lawa 
and  proper  for  caRyins  Into  eze- 
cotian  not  only  ita  own  powera  but  alao  'aU 
other  powers  veated  by  thia  OoMtttution  tai 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Udted  Statea  or  tai 
any  department  or  officer  thereof.  At  the 
thia  Art  lajiot  Intended  to  en- 
upon  the  reoosnlaed  powen  of  the 
aa  Oonmiander  In  C!hiet.  to  eon- 
doet  baatOitiea  auttaoriaedby  tlie  ^""iMai. 
to  rwpaiid  to  attacfca  or  the  Imminent 
ttnaat  of  attada  won  the  United  Statea.  bi- 
dndina  Ita  tcCTitoclea  and  poaaeaaiaoa.  to  ra- 
te attadca  or  the  Imminent  threat  of 
the  Uhited  Statea  Armed 
proper  dreumstancea.  to 
Itlnns  of  the  United 
Statea  loeated  In  f oreisn  countrlea. 
"Bi^aamNJT  oaa  orxna  ASMBB  roacsa 
"Sac  S.  In  tite  abaence  of  a  declaratinn  of 
by  the  Consraaa.  the  XTnlted  Statea 
may  be  taitroduced  Into  hoa- 
Into  a  attoatkn  lAiare  the  Immi- 
nent introduction  of  aueh  f orcea  Into  hoatfl- 
la  dearly  IndVratiWl  by  the  drcum- 
only— 
'(1)  to  npel  an  attack  upon  the  United 
Ita  teiTitorlea  or  poaaeaaloni;  to 
and  appropriate  retaliatory 
In  tlie  event  of  aueh  an  atta^  and 
to  foteataU  the  direet  and  imminent  threat 
of  audi  an  attack: 

"(S)  to  rapd  an  attadc  aaataiat  the  United 
Statee  Armed  Foreea  located  outaide  of  the 
United  Statea  and  ita  territoriea  and  poaaea- 
atona.  and  to  foreatall  the  direct  and  Immi- 
nent threat  of  aueh  an  attack; 
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the  very  thorouf  h  Soiate  Fteeign  Re-      Our  bm  would  reatore  the  intended 
latitma  Committ  w  report  of  June  14.    i*imstitiitiflnal  balance  of  power  over 
1676  (Report  NojsaO).  Let  me  Juat  out- 
line the  main  provisions  of  this  act 

The  key  proviUons  insure  that  the 
President  must  come  to  Congress 
first— I  repeat  flrd.  before  commit- 
ting troops  into  iioaUlltlea  or  areas  of 
imminent  hostilities.  Sectkm  S  spells 
out  the  emogency  dreumstanees 
where  the  Presklent  may— without  the 
prior  conaent  of  Congrem  introduce 
troopa  into  hodUltiea  or  dtuattona 
where  imminent  Introduction  into  hoa- 
tilltlea is  deariyitaidkated  by  the  dr- 
eumstancea.       I 

Thus,  the  first  three  clauaes  of  aeo- 
Uon  S  codify  thel  Prealdeht'a  authority 
to  repd  auddenj  attains  and  protect 
UA  nationalB  powers  based  on  the 
intentkm  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
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"<S)  to  protect  dtlaena  of  the  United 
Statea  while  evaeuattais  them  aa  rapidly  aa 
poaaOile  from  any  country  In  whleb  audi 
dtlaena.  there  with  the  ezpreaa  or  tadt  oon- 
aent  of  the  sovemment-of  aueh  country,  are 
betais  anbjeeted  to  a  direet  and  tanmtaient 
threat  to  thdr  Uvea,  either  aponaored  by 
aueh  sovemment  or  beyond  the  power  of 
aueh  sovemment  to  eontrol:  Provided.  That 
the  Prealdent  ahall  make  every  effort  to  ter- 
minate audi  a  threat  without  uataw  the 
United  Statee  Aimed  Foroea:  And  provided 
ferOur.  Tliat  the  Prealdent  ahaD  where  poa- 
aflda.  obtdn  the  coneent  of  the  sovemment 
of  aueh  country  before  uains  audi  armed 
foroea;  or 

(4)  pumiant  to  9edfle  atatutory  author- 


4.  The  taitrodnetian  of  the  United 
Statea  Aimed  Foroea  into  boatmtlea.  or  Into 
a  altaatlao  deecrflwd  tai  aeetian  S  of  thia  Act 
under  any  of  the  ctoeomatancea  deacrfbed  In 
eeetton  S  aliall  be  reported  pctanptly  tai  wilt- 
taw  by  the  Prealdent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hooae  of  Bcpreaentatlvea  and  the  Prealdent 
of  the  Senate,  toeether  wtth  a  fun  aeoount 
of  the  dreumstancea  iiimiaillalliii  aueh  In- 
troductten.  the  eonatltutieod  and  lesWattve 
anthoitty  for  audi  Intndoetian.  the  eatl- 
mated  aoope  and  dnratton  of  the  uae  o(  audi 
aimed  foroea  In  the  hoatmttea  or  altuatkw 
involved,  and  the  mnalarfnry  of  aueh  uae 
wtth  the  proviabKia  of  aectkm  S.  Wtienerer 
tlie  United  Statea  Aimed  Foroea  are  en- 
tai  hoatflltiea  outaide  o<  the  United 
and  Ita  teRitcclea  and  poaaiaalona. 
the  Prf aidant  ahall.  ao.lcne  aa  aueh  fUeea 
continue  to  be  enaaaed  In  audi  hoatilltlea. 
report  to  the  Ciontreea  r— *~*^"t  on  the 
atatua  of  audi  ensacement  aa  wdl  aa  the 
acope  and  eipected  dmatkm  ot  aueh  ensaee- 
ment  and  aueh  hnatlHtiea,  but  in  no  event 
abaU  audi  report  be  autamltted  to  the  Con- 
I  oftoi  than  every  dz  I 


[OB 

"Sac  S.  (a)  After  the  taitrodoctkm  d  the 
United  Statea  Aimed  Foteea  taito  hoatilltlea, 
or  Into  aattuatloo  rlearrlbwl  InaectianS  of 
tlila  Act  under  any  d  tlie  dreomatanoee  de- 
aeribed  In  aectloD  S,  the  uae  d  audi  anaed 
foroea  In  the  hoatilltlea  or  dtoatlan  involved 
ahall  not  be  luatataMid  beyond  tlility  daya 
from  the  date  d  aueh  Introdnction  eaeept 
aa  provided  in  a  wedtle  law  enacted  by  the 
Oonsreaa  and  ponoant  to  the 

"(b)  Notwithatandna  any  other  i 
d  law  unlem  audi  law  wedflcaUy  otherwiae 
providea  tay  «edflc  raferanoe  to  thia  adaee- 
tkm.  no  tunda  BMde  availabie  under  any  law 
maybeotailsatwIareapandBdferanyuaed 
the  Udted  Statea  Armed  Foroea  prohitalted 
by  antaaerttoi  (a)  d  thia  aecttan.  by  aection 
S.  or  by  a  law  or  Joint  reeolutlon  deacrltaed 
In  aectkm  6  d  thia  Act 


e.  The 
Aimed  Foroee  In 
deeerlbed  tai  aectkm  S  d  thia  Aet  under  any 
at  the  dromiataiioea  ikf  ilbriil  tai  aeetkm  t 
ahaU  be  tendnated  prior  to  the  tbbty-day 
period  apedfled  tai  aectkm  Ma)  d  thia  Act  d 
Oonsrem  by  a  law  or  Joint  reedutlon  ao  d- 
reeta. 

"cosoaaaamuL  nioeiTT  PBOvmom 
"Sec.  7.  (aXl)  Any  bill  or  reedutkm  (pur- 
auant  to  aection  Ma)  d  thia  Act)  autborialns 
the  continuation  d  the  uae  d  the  Udted 
Statea  Aimed  Foroea  after  their  introduc- 
tion, in  any  of  the  drcumatanoee  deecrltaed 
tai  dauae  (1).  (2).  or  (9)  at  aectkm  3  d  ttala 
Act  taito  hoatUitlea  or  a  dtuation  deacribed 
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In  McttaD  S  ol  thta  Act  or  (puniaiit  to 

Mob  •  ol  tttfi  Aet)  dinettw  Um 

a<«Mk  mm,  itaO.  it  ^niMnffiil  or  cmpob- 

■md  fev  nnUhliil  o<  ttM  MMBtan  o(  Um 

Boom  a(  OavTHi  in  vhlefa  It  li 

Iw  eoMUHVd  npectad  out  no 

om  dw  loilovlnc  ite 

BOGO    XMHIw    BDHU    OHH^wW    QBwBs^BIDB    B^ 

j«o«  and  noya.  Any  sMh  Idl  or 

lOtalOd  to  O  COBHlttM  OftW  llM 

TC^IQ^^AQ  oHv  Ht  Ubft  OUbflf  ^Bi0ttB9  I^vKBBb  O^Sv 

day  oflar  It  Ib  ao  ratend,  onlHi  aieh  Boom 
abaD  otiMnrtH  dataialna  br  yaaa  and  naya. 

'XD  Any  WUor 
tha  eoBtlnnatioB  of  andi  uaa  o(  audi 
foraaa  or  ao  dkaetkw  tha  taiwiiMtInn  of 
oaa  diall.  If  not  ipoMOtad  or  eowon- 
I  ty  ma  thifd  of  tha  If Mwban  of  Houae 
In  vtakh  It  la  tatradaead.  ba  rafamd  to  tha 

lAffaliaof  tha 
of  niimatatiw 

loftha. 
'ba.aadaM 

with  Ita  laeaaHaHidatlana  within  aavm  eal- 


"(1)  from  any  mufliion  of  tew  ( 
not  In  affaet  bate*  tha  date  of  tha 
oMBt  of  thia  Act),  metadinc  any 

In  any  appfopalattai  Aet, 


MH  or  naotattaa.  If 

by  ona 
and  la  to  ba  NiKrad  to  a 
of  tha  othar  Bova  ■tenbatatand  to  I 


AaO  ba  votad 
dayik  unleaa. 
by 


"(b)  Any  bm  or 
aubaaettoB  <a)  of  thia 
at^ 


(or  oaa)  of  aneh 
and  atataa  tliat  It  la  tntandad  to  oonatttote 
vadfle  atatatory  authuHaattoti  within  tha 
maanfew  of  thIa  Act:  or 

"(S)  fna  any  trcoty  liaratafora  or  horaaf- 
tar  rattflad  onlaaa  aneh  tiaaty  la  iBplnMnt- 
ad  by  a  law  9«lfleally  antheaMnc  aoeb  in- 
troduetton  (or  oaa)  of  aw 
atattav  tiMt  it  la  Intandad  to 
dfle  atatoto  aothorlaatlon  within  tha  maan- 
tav  of  thia  Aet 

"(b)  NoUitaw  In  thia  Act  ahaU  ba  con- 
atniad  to  raonlra  any  fuithar  9oeUle  atata- 
tory aothorlaatloB  to  pamit  a— ihata  of 
tha  Unltod  atataa  Amad  Poroaa  to  partlei- 
prta  jointly  with  jBanhara  of  tha  aaflitaiy 

tha  haadqiMMtawMBpatatioaa  of  blfb4a«d 

prior  to  the  date  of  f  ■^■*j'»— «t  of  thia  Aet 
and  ponnant  to  tha  Onitad  Mattona  Chartar 
or  any  traaty  rattflad  toy  tha  UBttad  atataa 
prior  to  aneh  data. 
"(e)  Par  puipoaaa  of  thia  Act.  any  rafar- 
to  tha  Introdnetlon  of  tha  UUitad 
roaa  ahaO  ba  daaaaad  to  In- 
cliide  a  lefarapee  to  tha  aarimoMBt  of  maaa- 
ben  of  aneh  anned  toreea  to  owimianrt.  oo- 
ordlnata.  parttclpat*  to  tha  aaowant  of.  or 
■*T*"r  racolar  or  hnfalar 
f oreaa  In  or  of  any  forelcn  oountry  or  of 
foralcn  aomnaaent  when  aoeh  aailttary 
foreea  are  amagort.  or  there  estate  an 
nant  tliraat  that  audi  toreea  wHl 


roMnUUvM  thmt  WM  not  raally  aU 
that  Interested  in  the  nibjeet  and  a 
Senate  irtileh  wanted  a  War  Powen 
Act  at  alinoet  any  price,  and  like  moet 
oanpraBlies,  tt  vai  an  tanperf set  reao- 
ttttlon.  One  of  the  BMiet  dlftleult  taanee 
to  reeohre  back  in  1971  waa  that  of  de- 
flnlnf  the  Prealdent'i  emefiency 
powen  in  ezpUelt  legUattve  lancuage. 
The  Senate  bill  carefully  enumaratMl 
and  dcacribed  the  drenmitanoeB 
wherein  the  Preildent  could  ooaunlt 
forces  in  an  enMrgency  without  «edf • 
ic  mmniMlnnel  approtaL  It  men- 
tioned three  epedfle  emertency  ittua- 
ttaoK  An  attack  CO  the  Utatted  Statea; 
an  attack  on  American  foveea  legally 
dqtloyed  abroad;  and  the  reaeue  of 
American  naflnnale  travdlna  abroad. 
The  only  other  rtrrinnrtenpe  undo' 
whldi  the  Preeldent  could  Introduce 
our  Armed  Foroee  waa  punuant  to 
medfle  statutory  authoriiatkm  by  the 


to  tha  floor,  dla- 

placia  J  ea  tha  cal- 

,  or  held  at  tha  daak  beeoMM  tha  pend- 

I  of  tha  Booee  to  queattai  (In  the 

I  of  the  Bwiati  ttie  tiaae  for  debate  ahaU 

BS  CCMMUv  QRFIBBB  DQvVBCD  to0  DVODQOfiDtB 

and  the  appanente  and  diall  be  voted  on 
daya    thereafter, 
deter- 
>tay 
"(e)  In  the  eeae  of  any  iHBagiiiiiiiiiiiil  be- 
the  two  Bonaaa  of  OoiWnaB  with  ra- 
;  to  a  bm  or  raeohitlon  deeeifted  to  aub- 
(a)  that  la  paand  by  both 
eonf araea  riwn  ba 

toe  anpert  with  redact  to  each  a  bm  or 
withta  three  ealendar  daya  after 
or  iiwiiiillwi  la  raftered  to  the 
of  eoDftnnee.  MotwithataBdtaw 
any  fote  te  atthar  Booae  "««««f"«»t  the 
prlntlnc  of  eantoranee  reporte  hi  the  Record 
or  eoDoenilns  any  delay  In  the  I 
of 

ahaD  be  acted  OB  by  both  Bouate  not  tater 
than  thrae  ealaodar  daya  attar  bata«  fOed. 
In  the  event  the  confareee  are  unable  to 
agree  withta  «  lioina.  they  ahaU  report 
beck  to  their  ra«aethfa  BmMO  ta 


'(d)  Tor  the  purpoeee  of  thia  Act.  the 
i  Introduced  into  hoatllitiea' and  intro- 
Into  tMtftmttrt'  each  Indnde  coca- 
MSaaenient.  and  Involvement  to 
hoatfUtlee.  inetndinc  boaalMnhneot 
"aar«a>artiTT  CLAuai 
"Bac.  ».  It  any  provialaa  ot  thia  Aet  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  peraon  or  dremn- 
atanee  to  held  taivalld.  the  maaindte  of  the 
Aet  and  tlM  appUeatlon  at  aoeh  provtoion  to 
any  other  peraon  or  dreumatanca  ahall  not 
be  attected  thereby. 


10.  Thto  Aet  ahaU  take  attect  on  tha 
date  ot  the  onaUmaut  ot  tha  War  Fowara 
Aet  of  IMS.  bat  ahaU  not  apply  to  any  oaa 
ot  the  united  atatae  Aniad 


S.  Notwlthatandtaic  the 
by  eectloB  3  ot  thto  Act.  the  1 
ot  the  War  Powara  RaaolntloB  ahaU  oonttn- 
oe  ta  affaet  with  reapect  to  eny  om  of  the 
Armed  ftreee  of  tha  united  atatte  to  whieh 
the  provlaloBa  of  each  Reaolnttan  ware  ap- 
pUeabtocn  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enaetmant  of  thto  Aet. 

Sk.  4.  The  title  of  the  War  Powara  Reeo- 
luttan  to  amended  to  read  aa  tOUowK  "An 
Aet  to  make  mka  iovamint  certafa  neee  ot 
the  Armed  Porem  ot  the  United  atataa  in 
the  abaencie  ot  a  declaration  ot  war  by  the 


or  ACT 

"Bk.  t.  (a)  atatatory  authorlaatkm  to  tat- 
trodoce  United  atatea  Aimed  PDroee  Into 
hoetaitlee  or  Into  altaatlona  when  taunl- 
nent  Introduction  of  eneb  toreea  Into  boatfl- 
Itlae  to  dearty  Inrtlcated  by  the  dreum- 
atanoee  (or.  after  auch  Introdactlan.  to  lua- 
tata  the  oae  ot  eudi  aimed  toreee  in  the  hoe- 
tOttlee  or  altuatton  Involved)  ahaU  not  be  In- 


•  Mr.  EAOIXrON.  lir.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  coUeagues. 
Senatw  CBAxaxow  and  Senator  Sim- 
ns.  In  Introducing  the  War  Powen 
Act  of  1»U.  a  bill  which  seeks  legisla- 
tively to  restore  to  the  Congress  Its 
constitutional  prerogative  to  dedare 


The  War  Powen  Aet  of  19TS  was  a 
compromise  between  a  House  of  Rep- 


The  House  bill  on  the  other  hand 
simply  required  the  President  to  con- 
sult and  to  rvort  irtien  UB.  forces 
were  committed. 

The  compromise  War  Powen  Act  at- 
tempted to  join  these  two  widely  dtwr- 
gent  approadies  by  substituting  for 
the  dearly  ddlneated  and  legally  blnd- 
taig  Senate  provlslcos  a  toothlem 
policy  statement  on  Presidential  au- 
thority to  employ  our  troops  In  times 
of  emergency. 

The  bm  we  are  Introduced  today,  the 
War  Powen  Aet  of  1M5.  seeks  to  rein- 
state the  original  Senate  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  powen  of  the 
President  to  commit  U&  troops— pro- 
visions I  would  p(rint  out  that  have 
been  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate  on  two  separate  occasions.  It 
spells  out  carefully  thooe  powen 
which  adhere  to  the  Ksecuttve  by 
reason  of  his  status  as  Commander  in 
Chief  and  his  obllgatkm  to  aet  In 
emergencies  to  repel  attacks  upon  the 
Natkm.  Ita  foroes.  and  Ite  clttens 
abroad.  Por  the  rest.  It  makes  clear 
that  all  remaining  dedstons  Involved 
in  talcing  the  Natkm  to  war  are  re- 
served to  the  Congress,  to  which  the 
Constttutloa  gave  spedfle  and  exclu- 
sive authority. 

There  was  a  time  not  too  many  yean 
ago  when  the  whole  t(«»lc  of  war 
powen  was  arcane.  Today,  that  is  no 
longer  true.  Every  mesober  of  the 
Senate  is  acutely  oonconed  with  how 
we  get  Into  war  and  even  more  acutely 
concerned  with  how  we  get  out  of  war 
once  the  flag  has  been  committed. 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  were 
the  tragedies  which  gave  Urth  to  the 
War  Powen  Aet  Our  tragic  ezpert- 
enee  In  Lebanon  and  deployment  of 
our  troops  to  (henada  focused  more 
reemt  attention  on  what  has  been  the 
perennial  congresslonsl/Presldentlal 
f  aceof  f  over  the  War  Powen  Aet  Cen- 
tral America  Is  our  present  dilemma. 
U.S.  warships  have  beoi  stationed  off 


^ 


the  coast  of  Vlcaragua.  In  the  past 
year,  three  Americans  were  killed 
along  the  Hon4uran-Nlearagua  border. 
In  El  Salvador,  an  Amoican  advlsar 
was  assassinated  and  four  CIA-em- 
ployed Americans  died  while  engaged 
In  an  Intelllgenbe  mission. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  ago.  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  "senior  offl- 
cals  in  the  ncjffsn  aitmtnlstrattnn  say 
that  otmtingeticy  plans  are  bdng 
drawn  for  thd  passible  use  of  UdS. 
combat  troops  in  Central  America  if 
the  current  strategy  for  deffaWng  left- 
ist forces  in  ihe  region  fkHs."  Two 
days  later,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  story  fieadlined.  "CIA  Views 
Mlnelaylng  Part  of  Covert  'Hcridlng 
Actum'."  wh^h  stated.  "The  CIA 
views  Ite  Involvement  In  the  laying  of 
mines  In  parte  Mrf  Nicaragua  as  port  of 
a  holding  action  until  ite  eotert  war 
against  that  Country's  Mtist  Sandi- 
niste  govemmgnt  can  be  stepped  up  If 
President  Reaian  wins  redeetion.  ac- 
cording to  semor  administration  offi- 
cials." 

Both  of  tfaiBse  reporte  were  dis- 
avowed by  the!  White  House,  but  sub- 
sequent stetei^ento  have  made  dear 
that  the  only  Cenixal  American  "sdu- 
tlon"  acceptaUle  to  the  PresMent  Is 
the  overthrow;  of  the  government  In 
Managua.  Wh4t  we  do  not  know  is  the 
extent  to  whfcti  U.S.  military  activity 
is  a  part  of  Prudent  Reagan's  pledge 
"to  do  everything  we  can  to  win  tUs 
great  strugite.* 

Mr.  Presidei^  I  beUeve  the  Senate 
must  once  agaki  take  the  lead  to  force 
the  Congressto  carry  out  Ite  constitu- 
tional role.  Tl^ae  is  nothing  we  can 
do.  nor  seek  to  do.  by  statute  to  deny 
or  limit  the  coastituticmal  authoity  of 
the  Presidenti  This  legldoMon  does 
not  sedc  to  hamper  the  Resident's 
ability  to  respind  qui^ly  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  Prisident  would  be  able  to 
take  action  Mcessary  to  respond  to 
prevent  an  attack  or  an  Imminent 
threat  of  attadk  (m  the  United  States 
or  Ite  Armed  iPoroes.  or  to  evacuate 
American  civilians  endangered  by  hos- 
tilities abroad,  but  his  authority  to  do 
ao  would  end  !ln  thirty  days  without 
further  explicit  oongrmsianal  approv- 
aL  ^ 

If  we  do  not  lake  action  OB  the  legls- 
lati<m  we  are  iiktrodudng  today,  we  are 
tadtly  WMloTsiiig  the  status  <iuo.  undw 
which  the  re«K»siblllty  tat  commit- 
ting troops  rests  solely  with  the  Red- 
dent.« 


By  Mr. 


CSAFEB: 


S.  9S8.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Sequrity  Act  to  provide  for 
grante  and  contraete  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  pregmfeit  teenagen  and  young 
parents:  to  th^  C(munlttee  on  Plnance. 


•  Mr.  CHAFIft.  Mr.  President  teen- 
age pregnancy!  is  oat  of  the  most  dis- 
tresdng  social  Issues  f adng  the  Nation 
today.  The  consequences  of  this  prob- 


lem for  teenage  mothers,  their  chil- 
dren and  society  are  troubling. 

While  Oongrem  debates  the  merite 
of  Urth  control,  abortiim.  and  the  vlr- 
tures  of  diasUty,  the  Incidence  of 
teenage  pregnancy  Is  steadily  Increas- 
ing, m  IMl  alone.  1.1  million  teenages 
became  pregnant  These  pregnancies 
resulted  in  n7.000  Uve  Urths:  almost 
half  of  irtildi  oocuned  out  of  wedlodL 
A  tewisge  mother  faces  a  future  of 
lower  educatkmal  attainment  dimin- 
ishing employment  prospects,  repeat- 
ed pregnancies  and  U^  mobabOity  of 
wdihre  dependence. 

Statistics  show  that  a  women  who 
beeomea  pregnant  during  her  teens  is 
substantially  more  llkdy  to  drop  out 
of  high  sdiooL  If  she  does  ccmplete 
high  sdmol.  she  is  far  less  likely  to 
attend  cdlege  than  her  peas.  Teenage 
parente  are  also  more  likely  to  have 
more  diOdren  at  doaer  intervals  than 
those  who  dday  chUdbearing.  As  a 
remit  of  their  lower  educational  levels 
and  larger  families,  teenage  mothen 
have  poor  emifloyment  promecte  and 
low  eandng  power,  both  of  whidi  In- 
crease the  probability  of  wdfioe  de- 
pendence- One  analysis  shows  that  in 
19TS,  71  percent  of  the  mothen  who 
were  under  SO  and  receiving  welfare 
were  teensgen  when  they  first  gave 
birth. 

What  a  dismal  future  our  young  par- 
ente face.  Otven  the  disadvantaged  cir- 
cumstances of  the  teenage  parent  I 
ask  you  to  condder  the  quality  of  life 
they  can  provide  for  thdr  children. 

The  diHd  is  even  at  greater  risk 
than  the  parent  A  baby  bom  to  a 
young  mother  is  significantly  more 
llkdy  to  be  bom  at  a  low  birthwdght 
and  therefore  faces  a  substantially 
higher  risk  of  death  or  Mrth  defects. 
Babies  of  teen  moUien  are  also  much 
less  Ukdy  to  reodve  wdl-chlld  care 
snd  more  Ukdy  to  face  the  frightening 
experience  (xf  homltallntion  within 
the  first  5  yean  of  life.  Nothing  is  as 
tragic  as  unnecessary  birth  def eete  or 
the  death  of  a  baby.  Many  such  heart- 
breaking outcomes  could  be  prevented 
with  proper  prenatal  care.  Our  young 
deserve  a  better  chance  to  be  bom 
healthy  and  to  be  kept  firee  frtmi  de- 
bilitating diseases. 

Althouih  many  speculate  about  the 
cauaes  of  teenage  pregnancy,  time  is 
no  ooDdustve  evidenee  showing  that 
any  one  tecUir  ccmtributes  more  than 
all  othem  to  the  high  incidence  of  teen 
ChUdbearing.  We  could  dtebate  the 
causes  ad  infinitum,  but  while  we  do 
the  incidence  of  teenage  pregnancy 
wHl  oontinue  to  rise  at  an  alarailng 
rate.  We  should  move  beyond  the 
debate  and  accept  the  real  challenge— 
to  ensure  that  each  mother  who  de- 
ddea  to  carry  her  pregnancy  to  term 
and  raise  her  chUd.  should  be  afforded 
every  opportunity  to  become  self -suffi- 
cient and  indepoulent 

Hie  legldation  I  am  Introducing 
today  is  a  comprehensive  and  deter- 


mined effort  to  addrem  the  problem  of 
teenage  pregnancy  by  significantly  im- 
proving the  (nitcomes  of  teen  child- 
bearing.  My  legislatiim  is  designed  to 
provide  comprehendve  services  to 
both  the  teen  mother  and  her  chUd. 
therd>y  reducing  the  number  of  risks 
and  inereasing  sdf-sufflclency  and  in- 
dependence. This  bin  wOl  provide 
grante  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entitles  to  support  oomprdiendve 
services  prenatel  and  postpartum 
care,  wdl-chlld  care,  family  planning 
and  counseling  services,  educaticmand 
vocational  eounsding.  and  other  serv- 
ices.such  as  day  care  and  tranmorta- 
tion.  All  of  these  are  essentisl  eompo- 
nente  of  any  effort  to  promote  success- 
ful outcomes  of  teenage  dilldbesring. 

Even  during  a  time  of  fised  restraint 
it  is  stNind  economic  policy  to  Invest  In 
teen  programs.  Prognms  that  provide 
omiprehenstve  services  save  us  more 
money  In  the  long  run  than  sodety 
will  spend  to  fulfill  unmet  sodal 
needs.  Healthy  children  and  sdf -suffi- 
cient productive  adulte  are  essential 
to  our  Nation's  wdl-being. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wOl  csrefully 
review  my  inoposd  and  J(rtn  me  in  my 
effort  to  assist  ycHing  mothen  In  thdr 
struggle  for  indcpendwice.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent  I  ask  that  my  legislation  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

■mere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ss  f oDows: 

&MS 

Be  U  nmetad  by  Ike  Senate  and  Bourn  of 
BefnaemtaUva  oT  Me  XhMai  Statu  of 
America  in  Oamonu  nmmVM,  Tlmt  (a) 
title  XX  of  the  aodal  aeeurtty  Aet  to 
mimmm,AmA  by  addlns  at  the  cnd  thereof  the 
toDowinc  new  eeetloB: 

"aERVICBB  PQR  FRBCUf AKT 

TESN AOER8  AMD  TOUMO  PABBNTB 
"Paoiocr  OnAwia  Am 


"Sac.  MM*.  (aXl)  In  addittai  to  the 
amounto  paid  to  atataa  under  aeetton  MM, 
the  aeeretary  may  make  grante  to.  and 
enter  Into  eontraete  with.  pubUe  and  non- 
proftt  private  entltleB  to  provide  (directly  or 
indirectly)  to  pereone  deeerlbed  In 
graph  (S)  any  ot  the  foUowlns  I 

"(A)  Oomptebenaivc  prcna 
tumeare. 

"(B)  WeU-diild  care  for  the  Infant  In- 
volved. 

"(C)  Comprefacnatve  p»«M«*t«f  aaivkoa  (in- 
dudinc  a  broad  ran«e  ot  aoMptahle  and  et- 
teettve  methoda  of  contraoeptlon)  to  pre- 
vent unintended  repeat  presnandea. 

"(D)  Bdufatinn  and  vocatlnnal  coanaeUng 


"(E)  PunOy  life  and  panotlnc  edoeatlan. 

"(F)  OouiMdiiw  aerviom  dnrlnrtlng  eoun- 
edtais  tor  family  memben)  when  appropri- 
ate. 

"(O)  Other  aervtoee  dwisned  to  Improve 
the  availability  of  oomprdienaive  aenrleea  to 
aaaiat  pregnant  teenagera.  yoang  paienta. 
and  thdr  temOiea. 

"(S)  Peraona  tor  whom  aervloea  may  be 
provided  under  grante  under  paragraph  (1) 


"(A)  pregnant  teenagen  under  the  age  of 
18  who  have  decided  to  cany  thdr  pregnan- 
cy to  torn,  the  fathen  of  the  infanta  in- 
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iflorvkiBb  tlMj  am 
'ba 

(a)  only 
to  Um 
that  tha  fOUoirtBC  win  apply  to  ttw  ptovt- 

9t 


"(e)  Par  ttia  pwpaaa  of  oaRytnc  oat  thli 
,  tiMra  ai«  antbortHd  to  ba  appraprt- 
atod  IM.00e.0M  for  flnal  yaar  IMS. 
|Ml0e0.0M  for  tiioal  yaar  MOT.  and 
IM.OOOJM  for  flioal  jraar  ItM.". 

(bXl)  aaeUon  MOl  of  audi  ABt  ia  I 
by  taMHtinc  bafare  tlia  period  at  ttw  «od 
theraof  the  following:  ".  other  than  ■action 

(»'8aetlona  M04.  MO«a).  M0KaK4). 
M00(b).  MOeca).  and  MOOCb)  <rf  auA  Act  an 
aadi  aaMnded  by  iaaettinc  "(other  than  i 

ir  after  "this  UUe"  each  plMse  it 


With  recard  to  the  riika  feeed  by 
Mr.  Ifejrenje  in  cooneetloB  with  hie 
OthnHriam.  he  subnittted  to  the  1MB 
aeoounts  hMtlretlng  that  Presi- 
dent Obole  su^eets  the  country 'a 
Osthftilf  prdste.  ^>"— »^b4|  Csrdlnel 
Neubuga.  of  operattaw  a  ttalninc  camp 
for  opposition  guerrillas,  and  that  lov- 
emnMot  eoldlen  had  staged  raids  cm 
the  OathoUc  cathedral  In  Kampala,  ar- 
resting priesta  tm  well  m  worshippers, 
none  of  whom  have  been  seen  since. 


~UU  Fttatty  in  the  fanWiiv  of  nieh 
vn  ba  8l«on  to 
Itoi 
itoi 
"(B)  If  fbaa  are  ohaipad  for 

I  wm  ba  etaaipad  poiaaant  to  a  fee 
by  theflMratory  whlefa 
I  on  the  biBBaii  of  the  penon  for 
I  ia  provMad  and  takaa  into 
the  diftlealty  tamaaata  faea  to  Ob- 
I  to  pay  far  aHTleaii  MO  fee 
I  far  avvleea  provldad  to  any 
unfiy  (aa  defbMd 
by  the  SMrataiy  by  laeolatlon).  anept  to 
the  actant  that  paymmt  wm  be  naade  by  a 
third  party  *t— *~nt  » 
aamay).  Inae  eaaa  aMy  an  entity 
nate  atth  lagard  to  the  proflalan  Of  I 
to  any  kidMdnal  beeanae  of  that  Individ- 
mir»  tanbmty  to  provide  payaaent  ft 


"(C)  MaTtomm  uae  arm  be  nade  of  fundi 
far  which  the  enttty  or  Ito  niboontraetota 
are  eligible  under  other  Vederal  and  State 


"(D)  The  role  of  faaafllce  wlU  be  mexl- 
I  in  endalhig  teenaaeta  during  pregnan- 
cy and  pannthood.  bat  fandly  participation 
wm  net  be  raeuired. 

"(■)  The  w—imnity  to  be  eenred  will  be 
tanolvad  in  the 
tionofthai 

"(V)  Saeb  repotte  wiU  be  made  and  each 
daU  wffl  be  fnmWMd  M  the  Secretary  ahall 
require,    indodinc    at    a    miniBMnn.    the 


the 


of 
provided,  and  the  reeolta 


"vounRaar  PAanemmow 

provided  with  financial  aa- 
'  thk  aectlon  ehall  be  provided 
only  on  a  voluntary  baaii  and  only  after  the 
indtvldnala  aeeklng  the  eeivliiee  have  been 
adviead  of  the  beneflte  and  iWn  of  all  the 
I  of  action  available  to  the  indtvlduale 


"(e) 


By  Ifr.  SPECTER: 
a  9S9.  A  bfll  f  or  the  relief  of  Joseph 
wniteoad  Mayanla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judidary. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  prlrate  Immigra- 
tion relief  bin  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Joaepfa 
^nnbrood  Mayanja.  a  native  of 
Uganda. 

Mr.  Mayanja  came  to  this  country 
on  May  K.  IMS.  under  a  student  visa, 
to  attend  Central  Pennaylvania  Busl- 
nea  Sehocd.  He  graduated  from  that 
school  last  summer,  and  Is  praasntly 
living  in  Summerdale.  PA.  and  work- 
ing at  the  Htaly  Spirit  HoMtal  In 
Camp  HOI.  PA. 

On  April  la.  IMS,  Mr.  Mayanja  fUed 
a  request  for  asylum  with  the  Immi- 
gration and  NaturaliMtion  Servloe. 
thus  invoking  the  requlrament  of  Im- 
migration law  that  he  demonstrate  a 
"weU-founded  fear  of  persecution  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  nationality, 
pidltical  optaUon.  or  membership  in  a 
particular  sodal  group"  upon  return 
to  Uganda.  As  reflected  In  his  request, 
Mr.  Mayanja  is  likely  to  be  perMCuted 
In  Uganda  both  as  a  member  of  the 
Beganda  Tribe  and  m  a  Catholic. 

Mr.  Prssldsnt,  the  persseutlon  of  the 
Waganda  Tribe  by  the  government  of 
President  Maton  Obote  hM  been  well- 
documented.  In  testimony  before  the 
HouM  Poreign  Affairs  Committee.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  Elliott  Abrams  stated  that 
abusM  of  human  rights  in  Uganda  had 
become  "anumg  the  most  grave  in  the 
world,"  and  that  the  abusv  Included 
large-scale  masiacres  and  forced  star- 


On  September  IS,  IMS.  the  INS 
denied  Mr.  Mayanja's  request  for 
asylum.  He  fOed  a  rebuttal,  and 
asylum  was  again  denied  on  December 
16,  ItSS. 

Then  in  March  1M4,  Mr.  Mayanja 
was  notified  that  Us  father  and  aunt 
had  been  killed  In  Uganda  by  gunmen 
believed  to  be  aoUkn.  On  August  IS, 
ISM.  a  renewed  request  for  asylum 
was  ffled  with  the  INS  In  Philadel- 
phia. 

On  November  15,  1964,  the  renewed 
request  was  denied,  on  the  basis  of  an 
optaikm  received  from  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Human  Rights. 
That  Bureau— headed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Abrams,  the  same  man  who 
In  rnngTwtntisl  testimony  a  few 
months  eartler  had  characteriaed  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Uganda  as 
"hoiTendous"-advised  that  Mr. 
Mayanja  did  not  have  the  requisite 
"well-founded  fear  of  persecution."  In 
taking  this  position,  Amistant  Secre- 
tary Abrams  aiveais  to  be  attempting 
to  maintain  the  careful  ^lanrt  that 
he  articulated  In  testimony  bef <ne  the 
HouM  Pcwelgn  Affairs  Committee, 
when  he  Indicated  that  the  problem  is 
not  that  the  preeent  Oovemment  of 
Uganda  is  too  strong,  but  that  It  is  too 
weak  to  contnd  its  own  srmy.  and  that 
"we  must  be  careful  neither  to  con- 
done unacceptable  behavior  nor  to 
mislead  potential  adversarks  of  our 
own  troubled  friends."  He  alao  testi- 
fied that:  "Even  a  highly  imperfect 
regime  may  well  give  a  much  better 
prospect  of  demoeratlsation  than 
wouM  the  Communist  regime  that 
might  foUow  it." 

The  INS  has  set  a  voluntary  depar- 
ture date  of  April  SO,  IMS,  for  Mr. 
Mayanja.  On  March  21,  1M6,  Con- 
graasmsn  Box  Gooouiia  introduced  a 
private  relief  bill  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Mayanja  in  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 


introdudng  today 
tothatbffl. 
based  on  the  State 


tlves.TbebillI 
is  a<wwpanlon 
Mr.  PrssldsB 
Department's 
mony.    It 

Mayanja  can  Indeed  lay 
"wen-founded  febr  of 
Unfortunately,  Hi  also 
that  he  IndMitalBUy  Is  enpeeted  to 
bear  the  bumn  bfttae  State  Depart- 
ment's p«Tttlfal|  rlflfiiiiina  iiainwlj. 
their  desire  to  ttndemn  the  human 
riiAits  abusM  In  Uganda  while  at  the 
Timff  time  not  miAwmiwiwy  Fkesldent 
Obote  to  sudt  anmctent  as  to  tanrtte  In 
a  (wmmmiist  suapSMor.  In  my  view, 
this  is  not  an  appropriate  burden  for 
this  one  man  to  bMr. 

ByMr.ROtB: 
a  MO.  A  bin  I  to  amend  title  10, 
United  StatM  CMe,  title  SI.  United 
Statao  Code,  and  ttie  Renacotiation 
Act  of  IMl  to  control  the  eoot  of  De- 
partment of  Def c^  contraets;  to  the 
Committee  on. 


•  Mr.  ROTH.  Itr.  President,  I  am 
today  intiMn^t  the  "DeftBM  Pro- 
curement ftngrajn  Integrity  Act  of 
ISM."  This  legtaktian  to  dasisnad  to 
prevent  unearned  profits  on  dafc 
contracts;  ptwidii  inaeoMd  Infon 
tlon  to  the  publie  lad  the  Geeetnment 
on  profits  and  fin  indng  pcoeedues  In 
the  def enw  Indni  trr.  ensure  moie  ef- 
fective enfoTMm^nt  of  *''*it1ng  laws 
requiring 


In 
In  the 


evidence  of  overpricing 
programs  have  been  facton 
of  public  enthusiasm  for 


its 


vent  daims  for 

tablish  time  Um|ts  on  the  flUng  of 
elaima;  and  ensute  the  oontlmied  tf  • 
f ecttvenem  of  detteM  contract  eost  ac- 
counting standanto.  I  bdleve  the  legis- 
lation canhrip  t^  restore  integrtty  to 

remove  the  growSg  stain  of  abun  and 
waste  oi  whldi  we  hear  so  math 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  «■««— ■!■■■  for 
added  def enM  T^MW^g  has  been  seri- 
ously eroded  oveti  the  past  few  years. 
A  recent  pcdl  f ouM  U  percent  ci  the 
American  public  Ihvored  makJng  "sub- 
stantial cuts"  In  mnitary  spending— a 
marked  shift  frot^  a  similar  poD  con- 
ducted Just  a  ft»w  ftionths  eaiMer  when 
only  44  percent  supported  such  cuts. 
The  erosion  In  public  support  for  the 
defense  buildup  pam  deoreaaed  even 
more  substantially  In  comparison  with 
the  eariy  days  of  IStl  when  almost  70 
percent  of  the  ^nUUe  bdleved  we 
nwedgd  to  Increase  ilfff  iisf  ■lendtng. 

I  believe  thepanUc's  support  for  In- 
creased  def euM  midgets  has  iMaauml 
in  large  part  beeiuM  the  public  doM 
not  bdleve  their  ux  dollars  are  behig 
spent  wisely  or  ettleient]^.  Certainly, 
recent  revelations,  of  unearned  and  In- 
flated profits,  dalms  fQed  hy  defeuM 
contractors  on  cattncU  for  the  costs 
of  advertising,  entertainment,  and 
even  the  tranmoftati<m  of  pet  dogs. 


I  am  a  strong  bdlever  that  we  must 
strengthen  our  defenses,  but  I  wffl  not 
support  def cnae  spending  at  any  price. 
I  support  It  only  at  the  right  price,  a 
feJr  priee.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Prssl- 
dsnt, there  to  growing  evldsnoe  that 
we  are  not  getting  fOJr  prioM  In  many 
casM  and  that  some  defence  oontrao- 
tore  are  reaping  unearned  and  ezoiM- 

We  have  aU  read  the  recent  accounts 
of  abuae  and  waste  in  def euM  (jon^ 
tracts  Invoivlng  some  of  our  Nation's 
largeat  detteM  ftams.  I  would  strem 
that  It  to  not  Just  reports  from  the  In- 
spectow  General,  the  General  Ae- 
eountlng  Office,  or  the  media  that 
point  to  substantial  problems  in  the 
of  dtf enw  aoqulBitian 
Prestigious  groups  such  as 
the  Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic 
and  Intematlonal  Studies  (C8IS)  have 
reports  which  raise  serious 
about  the  effecttvenem  of 
the  DefeBM  Dmartment  and  can  fin- 
major  diangM  In  the  Department  m«h 
Inaoqntoltlon  p(dlclesand  procedures. 
A  bipoittoan  group  of  six  f<nnier  Seo- 
of  Defeneehave  endorsed,  in 
the  CSES  study  and  they 
coticiaded.  'in  our  view,  the  public's 
(with  ineffective  defence  man- 
)  to  wen-founded;  thoe  are  se- 
defldendes  In  the  organtoathm 
and  managerial  procedures  of  the  UJa 
defenw  establishment." 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  problems 
In  the  defenw  acquisition  procea  have 
been  blamed  on  the  Department  of 
Defenw  and  It  to  true  that  the  Depart- 
meeit  could  <k>  modi  to  Improve  Its  op- 
eratians.  However,  It  to  becoming  In- 
rrwaslngly  evident  that  a  number  of 
defenw  contractors  are  performing 
poorly  and  Inefficiently  and  are  in 
some  casM  abusing  the  requirements 
of  the  defenw  aeqntoitton  process.  Re- 
ports Inrtlrating  grow  inefficiency  in 
operattotia.  fraudulent  '««^'«"g".  un- 
and  eieewlve  profits  pi^t  to 
shortcomings  in  the  manage- 
mentpraetioM  and  attltudw  of  some 
dtf enw  eoBtraetors. 

While  not  an  defenw  contraetora  are 
at  fknlt.  It  to  no  longer  plausible  to 
argue  that  the  mismanagement  and 
waste  in  defenw  programs  to  limited  to 
a  few  "bad  apptas"  or  that  it  to  bound 
to  happen  occaslanany  given  the 
number  of  oontraets  and  the  amount 
of  money  being  spent  each  year.  The 
number  of  defenw  contractors,  both 
large  and  SDWll,  that  have  been  de- 
barred and  suspended  from  oontrsct- 
Ing  with  the  Defenw  Department  to  on 
the  increase.  Evldenw  shows  that  a 
good  number  of  large  defenw  contrac- 
tors have  fidled  to  praetlw  cost-effec- 
tive management  and  maintain  a  high 
level  of  Integrity  In  the  contraets  they 
have  been  awarded. 


Mr.  President,  thto  oountry 
diosen  to  rdy  on  Its  frw  enteipriw 
system  to  provide  It  with  needed  de- 
fenw equipment.  There  are  two  par^ 
tim  to  every  defenw  oontraet— the 
Government  and  the  contractor.  Both 
must  hold  up  their  end  of  the  bargain 
or  our  defenw  program  wffl  suffer.  We 
rdy  on  contractors  to  cany  out  Impor- 
tant defenw  projects  efficiently,  etfec- 
tivciy,  and  with  integrtty.  It  to  no  ez- 
aggeratkm  to  say  that  their  work  to  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  our  service- 
men. It  to  stao  a  matter  of  Incalculable 
Impoctanw  to  the  safety  and  fkeedom 
of  our  dtlBens  and.  indwd  to  the 
entire  frw  wortd.  An  of  us,  for  thew 
reasons,  have  a  stake  In  the  perf orm- 
anw  of  defenw  contractors. 

I  believe  we  must  restore  the  integ- 
rity of  the  defenw  acquisition  procew 
and  In  order  to  do  so,  a  number  of 
dmngw  in  the  law  must  be  msde.  Hie 
Defenw  Department  must  have  eff ee- 
ttve  tooto  to  help  tt  obtatai  fkir  and  rea- 
sonable priOM  In  the  usually  nonoom- 
petlttve  world  of  major  weapons  con- 
tracts. Defenw  contraetora  must  be 
provided  with  a  firm  set  of  poiklm 
that  makw  dear  to  them  their  re«on- 
sibOlttos  whOe  at  the  same  time  ensur- 
ing them  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ments. The  current  wate  of  untevor- 
aUe  pubUdty  (wnwmlng  the  perf otm- 
anw  of  defenw  contractors  must  not 
lead  us  to  eliminate  the  ineentlvw 
they  need  to  properly  perfoim  their 


lliat  to  the  puipow  of  my  leglda- 
tion.  It  wffl  send  a  dear  and  straight- 
forward signal  to  the  defenw  industry 
that  only  fair  and  reasonable  priow 
wffl  be  allowed  on  defenw  contracts 
and  only  profits  whldi  are  earned  to 
accordanw  with  law  and  regulation 
wffl  be  permlttedL  Profits  are  neces- 
sary in  the  defenw  industry  Just  w 
they  are  in  any  other  Industry.  But 
intuits  must  be  fairly  earned  and  rea- 
sonably rdated  to  the  risks  taken  by 
ocmtractors. 


My  Un  hw  fhre  titles.  Title  I 
to  restore  the  effecttvenem  of  the 
TTuth-in-Negotiatlons  Act  Hie  act 
was  passed  in  196S  in  the  wake  of  sev- 
eral General  Accounting  Otflw  re- 
p(»ts  which  (Usdoeed  that  defenw 
(xmtractors  were  making  excessive  and 
unearned  profits  on  negotiated,  side- 
stnirw  contracts.  The  lack  of  competi- 
tion for  thew  contraets  meant  that 
there  was  very  little  incentive  to  hold 
down  costs.  Beeauw  there  was  no  com- 
petition, the  Government  had  to  rely 
on  good  faith  negotiations  with  the 
amtractor  to  ensure  the  lowest  possi- 
ble price. 

An  too  often,  the  deck  was  sta(±ed 
against  the  Government  in  thew  nego- 
tiations. Ccmtractors  actually  had 
available  more  accurate,  current  and 
complete  Inf otmatlmi  concerning  con- 
tract prices  than  they  revealed  to  the 
Government.  In  many  cases,  thto  prie- 
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liw  daU  tndfciatert  that  tbe  oontncton 
would  actaaUy  Incur  lover  iiMit«ff1ol. 
labor,  and  otbor  eoata  than  they  were 
vUBcm  to  mppofft  their  oontraot  prtdnc 
propoaalB.  As  a  reault.  necotlated 
prteea  were  often  too  blili  and  coo- 
traeton  proflta  were  In  oiany  eaaea  ez- 
oiMtant. 

TtMt  Tnith-ln-MetotlatkMM  Act  waa 
■iippoeed  to  nut  the  Oofemmwat  on 
an  equal  foottnc  with  the  contractors 
irtien  neto»1atlng  eontracta.  In  a  eenae. 
It  was  iliMltiMirt  to  be  a  aobetttute  for 
the  lack  of  eoaapettthin  on  theoe  eon- 
tracta. Tbe  Trath-ln-Netotiatlona  Act 
la  one  of  the  beet  meana  the  Oofeni- 
ment  haa  to  prevent  oontiaetan  from 
reaiiliv  uneamed  "x*  esoeorive  proflta 
on  eontracta.  Onljr  i^ien  It  has  accu- 
rate and  up-t04late  Information  on 
contract  proposals  can  the  Oovon- 
ment  hope  to  obtain  fair  and  reasona- 
ble prices. 

ThlB  law  reottlrea  contractors  to 
submit  current,  accurate,  and  com- 
plete cost  and  prkinc  data  on  contract 
propoaala  valued  at  more  than 
$500,000  and  to  certify  that  they  have 
done  so.  It  alao  anthorlaea  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  to  audit  the  records  of  these  con- 
tractors to  find  out  whether  they  had. 
but  teOad  to  submit,  better  and  more 
accurate  cost  and  prldnf  data.  Ubder 
the  law,  the  procurement  offldala  In- 
volved can  reduce  contract  price  or. 
when  contract  payments  have  already 
aa  la  often  tbe  case,  they 


With  a  htw  Uke  thiB  on  the 

on  eontracta  should 
unfortunately, 
tbe  last  10  years,  derisions  ssade  by 
tbe  Armed  ServtOH  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  (A8BCA).  tbe  aAnlnlatrattve 
board  which  hears  contract  dtanutea, 
have  greatly  weakened  the  law.  For 
Trfampifl.  one  recent  ilirrlsliTn  by  thla 
board  stataa  that  a  contractor  Is  not 
liable  for  fUUng  to  diadoae  all  avafl- 
able  Information  he  has 
contract  prtom  If  the 
should  have  known  the  data  was  not 
dlsdosed.  Thla  decision  Implies  that  a 
•take  It  or  leave  It"  attitude  on  the 
part  of  contractors  win  be  tolerated. 

In  another  case,  the  board  deter- 
BBlned  that  prieliw  data  dkl  not  have 
to  be  discloeed  to  oontraetinc  offloers 
as  long  as  some  Goverament  employee 
was  given  the  data.  Contractors  could 
give  111  Icing  data  on  a  contract  prapoa> 
al  to  a  person  not  dtoeetly  Involved  In 
the  contract  negotiations.  As  long  ss  It 
can  be  proved  that  sonieone  In  Gov- 
eranont  waa  given  the  data,  the  con- 
tractors were  rdleved  of  their  Uataillty. 

Other  reoent  casss  allow  contractors 
to  vkdate  tbe  Trath-ln-Negotlatlons 
Act  beeanse  a  procurement  was  sole 
source  or  because  a  contractor  was  In  a 
"superior"  bargalntaig  position.  These 
and  other  derisions  have  reduced  the 
deterrent  tff eet  of  the  act  and  made  It 
much  more  dUflcult  for  Oovemment 


negotiators  to  obtain  fair  and 
ble  prices  on  contracts. 

The  act  was  originally  passed  be- 
eauae  contractors  aU  too  often  had 
data  on  cost  and  prloss  not  available  to 
the  Oovemment.  Now,  because  of 
theee  ifTrf«*«~.  contractors  are  ex- 
eiMod  from  being  open  and  truthful 
with  the  Oovemment 

The  Truth-m-Negotlatlons  Act  also 
«<««*«tM  no  Ineentlves  to  force  con- 
traetors  to  aettle  defective  prfdng 
eaaea  In  a  timely  Bsanner  or  to  encour- 
age them  to  avoid  submitting  faulty  or 
overpriced  contract  propoaala.  Con- 
tractors who  submit  defective  prldng 
data  In  support  of  a  eontraet  have 
often  been  paid  many  months  or  years 
before  contracting  officers  get  around 
to  aettUng  their  casss.  As 
quenee,  oontncton  irtio  submit  def ee- 
ttve  pridng  data  have  long-term  uae  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  under  the 
law,  they  pay  no  Interest  for  the  use  of 
that  money  or  penaltiea  for  submitting 
defective  prldng  data.  Contracton 
have  every  Incentive  not  to  settle 
for  years.  Tliey  pay  no  fineo  for  delay 
and  the  longer  a  case  drags  on.  the 
harder  It  will  be  for  tbe  Oovemment 
to  successfully  settle. 

Uhtfl  recently.  In  part  due  to  prod- 
ding from  my  «<n««»»««ti^»  and  the  De- 
partment of  Def  enae  Inspector  Ooner- 
al.  tbe  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
gave  low  priority  to  conducting  defec- 
tive pricing  audita.  Bven  today,  lem 
than  6  ikercent  of  DCAA'a 
are  devoted  to  such  audita, 
worse,  contracting  offloen  often  fafl  to 
fidly  support  the  findings  of  the 
DCAA  auditors.  Instead  of  Insisting  on 
recovering  tbe  full  amount  from  con- 
tracton as  recommended  by  DCAA. 
contracting  offlcen  often  negotiate  as 
little  as  10  to  ao  cents  for  mOk  dollar 
of  defective  midng  uncovered  by 
DCAA. 

Biy  committee  held  hearings  on  the 
effetllieu—  of  the  Truth-ln-Negotlft- 
ttans  Act  In  196S  and  uncovered  nu- 
meroua  eranipVu  of  waste  of  tax  dol- 
lars throu^  Ineffective  tmplementa- 
tlon  of  the  act  For  ewmple.  we  un- 
covered one  case  In  which  a  contractor 
agreed  that  he  owed  tbe  Oovemment 
$3  million  in  overchargaa  and  yet  it 
took  almost  S  yean  to  reach  a  final 
payment  sstttament.  The  contractor 
paid  no  flnea  or  Interest  diargea 
during  the  time  In  which  the  case  was 
unresolved. 

In  another  case.  DCAA  found 
$106,000  of  overcharges  on  a  contract 
While  the  contracting  officer  agreed 
that  defective  pricing  violations  had 
occurred,  he  concluded  that  the 
amount  Involved  was  "not  significant" 
and  declined  to  ooUeet  from  the  con- 
tractor. 

In  a  recent  Investigation  by  my  com- 
mittee, over  11  ndlUon  doUan'  worth 
of  defective  prldng  was  discovered  on 
certain  Navy  shipbuilding  contracts. 
Some  of  this  m<Hiey  was  first  Identi- 


fied more  than  4  yean  ago  but  noth- 
ing has  been  done  about  It 

During  our  hearinga  In  1081.  Infor- 
mation was  submitted  whkh  Indicated 
that  over  1  billion  dollars'  worth  of  de- 
fective prldng  remained  unebileeted 
by  HOD.  Some  of  this  money  had  not 
been  recovered  even  though  It  was 
first  discovered  almost  10  yean  ago. 
Contracting  offlcen  are  lax  In  tbdr  ef - 
forte  to  recover  detective  prldng 
money  from  oontraetors.  It  appean 
that  they  do  not  want  to  face  tbe  un- 
pleasant task  of  asking  contracton  to 
refund  paymente  or  reduce  contract 


Ifr.  President  the  Important  provi- 
of  the  Truth-in-Negotiatk»s  Act 
to   protect   the 


proflte  have  been  abused  and 
enedby  the  Armed  Servieea  Board  of 
Contract  Appeala.  by  law  ettorte  on 
the  part  of  eontraeting  oftleen  to  re- 
cover funds,  and  by  DCAA'a  unwHUng- 
to  devote  reeouroea  to  conduetlng 
defective  prldng  andtta.  It  Is  time  to 
streiwthen  and  ti^ten  the  law  to  pre- 
vent overcharging.  Title  I  of  my  bill 
doea  Just  that 

flmiiiillsllj.  Title  I  would  Improve 
the  law  tai  two  primary  waya.  VIrst  It 
would  doae  certain  loopholes  In  Intei^ 
pretatlon  whldi  have  made  It  dUtleult 
for  tbe  Defense  DmaHmeut  to  ecdlect 
overdiargea  resulting  firom  defeettve 
iridng  eases. 

Seeood.  It  wouki  put  tawenttves  In 
the  law  whldi  would  encourage  con- 
tracton to  aettle  defeettve  prldng 
casss  as  soon  as  pooslble  ratbar  than 
to  delay  settlemente  for  long  periods 
of  time.  It  would  requira  that  eontrao- 
ton  be  charged  with  Interest  from  the 
di^  of  eontraet  award  for  any  amounte 
determined  to  be  defective  pridng. 
This  problem  will  hdp  end  unearned 
contractor  proflte  and  will  rdnstate 
the  prtadple  that  defective  prldng 
lepreaente  uneamed  enrldimcnt  to 
the  contractor.  A  price  adjustment 
under  the  act  Is  not  punishment  but 
only  fair  restitution  to  the  Oovem- 
ment 

With  all  of  thla  done,  however,  we 
still  miMt  have  some  taHtttutlanal 
meehantam  itrigmr*  to  ecdlect  exhor- 
bitant  proflte  whteh  saay  become  visi- 
ble only  after  a  contract  has  gotten 
underway  or  la  concluded,  For  exam- 
ple. In  one  recent  case  Involving  two 
major  defense  contractors,  exoesdve 
proflte  were  earned  by  the  two  compa- 
nies when  they  delivered  producte  far 
in  advance  of  the  agreed^ipon  sdied- 
ule.  In  recent  shipbuilding  contracte 
my  immmltttm  reviewed,  a  contracts 
made  prcrftts  approaching  33  percent 
of  contract  cost  In  part  beeanse  It  ne- 
gotiated ship  construction  sdiedules 
whldi  it  knew  were  excessively  kmg. 
When  the  ships  were  delivered  earlier 
than  called  for  under  the  contracts. 


the  contracton  reaped  uneamed  prof- 
lte. 

To  oope  with  theoe  and  similar  prdl»- 
kms,  I  bdleve  we  must  con 
vating  the  Renegotiation  Board 
aOow  it  to  conduy  reviews  and 
recoveriea  of  excndve  or 
contractor  profits^  Title  II  of  my  bUl 
doesjusttbat 

Nearly  16  n^lon  contracte  an 
signed  by  the  Ilefense  D^artmsnt 
each  year  and  ove^  $100  bOUon  In  pro- 
curement funds  sre  obligated  to  pay 
for  thoae  contnctf  Mora  than  $60,000 
Is  spent  esfdi  eeoond  by  the 
and  acme  6 1 
ees  and  60,(1 

In 
mlUtary  oontracti.  One  rsoent 
tract  proposal  weiglied  almoot  t 
and  mntaliMirt  eompiloated 
engtneeiing,  and  east  data.  In 
the  Ineredlble  eottplextty.  the 
sums  of  money,  tne  rapid  pace  of  ( 
tract  activity.  I 

In  the 

proeem  make  tt  eitremely  dttOenlt  to 
ensure  that  only  jtair  and 
proflte  are  earned  by  defe 
tors. 

An  effective 
would  provide  a  jmeans  of 
that  defenae  oon^raeton  reedve  tbe 
proflte  they  are  kntttled  to  and  de- 
serve whUe  at  tlMsame  time  protect- 
ing tbe  Intereste  pi  the  taxpayen  In 
euriiing 

1979.  rmegotlatk^  of  detcne  con- 
tracte and  suboonvacte  as  amsansof 
recovering  exeemlprotlte  reoelved  by 
contracton  was  aiitborlaed  by  the  Re- 
negotiatkm  Act  aBtf  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  a  flve<ntober  Independent 
agency,  enforced  tne  provlslona  of  the 
act  Wmentlal 

and  audited  defenae  contracte 
held  hearlngi  wltta  defe 
to  determine  irtietlier  excessive  or  un- 
eamed proflte  were  reoelved  on  oon- 
tracte  During  ttsi  36  year  existenee. 
the  Board  found  ow  $14  bHUon  In 
ercemlwe  proflte  •  and  Ite  nilsleiMe 
helped  to  deten  contracton  from 
making  daims  for  proflte  that  they 
dklnotdeaerve. 

Today,  whUe  thAre  are  profit  guide- 
lines In  existence  In  regutetion.  there 
are  MBfintlslly  nt>  llmlte  on  profit 
levels.  Profit  Umlts  t^nnt^in^  in  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act  were  »Hri«t.^^^^ 
In  1981  and  the  Congren  >wmi»«**H 
funding  for  the  Renegotiation  Board 
in  1079.  WhUe  tbe  Truth-in-Negotla- 
Uons  Act  and  other  requiremente  are 
intended  to  prevent  DOD  from  negoti- 
ating and  approviik  contracte  with  In- 
equitable and  eMcasive  proflta,  in 
many  eases  such  obste  do  not  show  up 
untfl  contract  progress  paymente 
begin  to  be  made. 

The  Renegotlatitm  Board  will  serve 
as  a  final  cheA  dn  profit  levds.  Be- 
cause my  Iffglslatton  wfll  also  ensure 
that  regular  stiidieB  of  contractor 
profit  levels  and  financing  praeUoes 


are  ooodueted  at  3  year  Intervals,  the 
Board  wOl  be  able  to  pursue  Ite  work 
loss  olittudvrty  than  Iwt ore  and  more 
eftectivdy.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Board  must  be  evenhanded  In  tts  work: 
large  oontneton  must  receive  nospe- 
oai  eonsMMranons  jusc  oecause  or 
tbdratee. 
The  third  title  of  the  bffl  concerns 

Uniform 


lished  for  defense  contracte  In  the 
decade  of  the  19T0's  In  an  effort  to 
ensure  that  an  contracton  accounted 
for  and  allocated  ooste  In  a  proper 
8udi  uniformity  made  it 
for  tbe  Oovemment  and  tot 
to  ensure  that  fair  and  eq- 
uitable oontnete  were  negotiated. 

Coot  aooounting  standards  continue 
to  be  a  significant  aid  in  establishing 
the  integrity  and  eredlbiltty  of  cost  fig- 
ures and  estimates  used  by  DOD  and 
by  industry.  Tlie  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  had  the  wigionslbfl- 
tty  of  establishing  these  standards  and 
ensuring  that  they  remained  effective. 
It  operated  from  Ibuth  1971  to  Sep- 
1900  and  during  this  time  pro- 
I  that  covered  most 
cost  accounting  matters. 

During  the  past  3  yean  without  a 
Cost  Aooounting  Standards  Board,  no 
group  has  functioned  to 
irtien  desirable  or  to 
provide  Intenxetatlons,  devdop  new 
standards  and  do  tbe  other  duties  pre- 
viously performed  by  the  Board.  OAO 
tevlewed  the  Implementation  of 
accounting  standards  and  Ite 
has  diown  that  Federal  agoades 
Amartmente  have  generally  im- 
plemented  tbe  standards  as  rec^dred. 
However,  reoent  divutes  between  cer- 
tain contracton  and  the  Oovemment 
ffnnceming  allowable  coste  suggeste 
that  reeonstituting  the  Board  may  be 
agoodldea. 

Title  in  of  my  bOl  would  reauthor- 
lae  the  Board  as  an  independent  orgar 
niMtlon  In  the  executive  branch  of  tbe 
Oovemment  The  Board  would  be 
headed  by  the  Comi^rollv  Oeneral 
and  would  have  four  other  memben 
aU  appointed  by  the  Preddent  The 
Comptatdler  Oeneral  and  the  Defense 
Deputment  both  support  the  need  for 
some  type  of  Board. 

Title  IV  of  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire a  survey  to  be  made  every  S 
yean  of  tbe  praflte  and  finances  of  de- 
fense oontraetors.  The  survey  would 
hdp  Identify  on  a  regular  basis  trends 
In  tbe  defense  industry  and  provide 
tbe  puhlle  and  the  Oovemment  with 
crudal  informatton  on  the  financial 
performanoe  and  capabUltiee  of  the 
def  enae  industry. 

WhUe  profit  Inflation  Is  available  on 
businesBes  from  their  annual  reports, 
there  Is  little  Information  available  on 
contract  spedfie  profit  levds  and  the 
investmente  needed  by  the  defense  In- 
dustry to  meet  oommltmente  to  the 
Oovemment  It  was  1978  when  the 


last  survey  was  made  of  contractor  fi- 
nances and  praftta.  Both  DOIXs  poli- 
cies end  tbe  nsfional  economy  have 
«»h«t«j«M«  dramatically  since  *ihn%, 
¥ntbout  this  information,  we  cannot 
really  determine  whether  proflte  on 
medfle  contracte  are  appnnxiate  nor 
can  we  tdl  whether  the  Intereste  of 
the  taxpayer  are  being  protected. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  conduct- 
Ing  a  new  pnrfite  study  but  there  Is  a 
need  to  make  sure  this  date  Is  prorid- 
ed  on  a  regular  basis  to  DOD  and  to 
rnngnwi  Title  IV  <rf  my  bm  would  re- 
quire defense  coninrton  to  report 
every  3  yean  on  profit  levds.  invest- 
ments, snd  losses.  The  Comptotdler 
Oeneral  supporte  this  conoqit  and 
stated  receUOy  In  a  speech  before  de- 
fense Industry  repreemtativeK 


A  review  of  IXH>  profit  paHey  ihoiild  be 
done  pettodieslly.  *  *  *  With  nwh  •  pro- 
snuB.  «e  can  oiliaiiee  the  eradlMltty  and  lii- 
tasrity  of  the  Oowniiiieut  moummut 
prooMMS  sod  te  a  pmltlva  fiine  Id  nodam- 
WiWtlieliidnitilall 


The  profit  reporting  requiremente  of 
title  IV  will  provide  needed  date  to 
craft  more  effective  profit  and  con- 
tract financing  polides.  Tliese  Im- 
proved poUdes  win  hdp  Oovemment 
contract  negotiaton  adileve  fair  and 
reasonable  contracte  that  avoid  exces- 
sive or  unearned  profits. 

Mr.  President  the  avaUahle  evidence 
tmlif^tfit  that  we  need  to  rnretsWIih 
the  Renegotiation  Board  and  that  we 
must  have  better  Information  on  con- 
tractor profits.  VtoBk  sll  appearances, 
substantial  proflte  are  being  made  by 
contracton  on  defense  work  but  we 
have  little  Idea  whether  these  proflte 
are  reasonable,  whether  they  result  in 
added  Investment  to  tanimive  our  de- 
fense Industrial  base  nor  whether  our 
contract  flnandng  and  paymente  poU- 
des make  sense.  We  need  to  have  this 
type  of  Inf oraiation  in  order  to  ensure 
fair  profite  to  the  contracton  and 
reasonable  prices  on  defense  contracte 

Recent  Infmmation  available  from 
the  13  S.  Census  Bureau  provides  evi- 
dence that  profite  are  hnlthy  In  the 
defense  industry  and  they  also  raise 
questions  which  need  to  be  snswered. 
For  exsmple,  according  to  the  data, 
the  top  10  defense  contractus  made 
the  following  profite  In  1984: 

raOHTS  AT  10  lAKE  MJTMY  OOmRMCRRS 
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TtacM  Are  proflU  meuuzed  m  a  per- 
ocnt  of  equity.  In  other  wonk.  aftei^ 
tax  ptoflti  M  a  percentage  of  iliare- 
hoMer  equity,  and  It  ia  accepted  aa  a 
fair  rtpreeentatlop  of  corporate  prof • 
tti  on  Wan  Street.  However,  the  data 
in  the  table  ianot  broken  out  by  per- 
rentaae  of  Mlea  to  the  UJBL  Oovem- 
ment  and  there  la  no  data  available 
purely  on  the  prattta  made  by  theae 
oorporatkna  aa  a  reeult  of  their  de- 
f CMC  liiiiliiiMi  We  have  little  taif onna- 
Uan  on  the  praflta  made  by  oontrac- 
ton  on  eai^  (rf  their  oontraeta  and  we 
have  ahnoat  no  data  on  the  Inveet- 
menta  made  by  ecmtraicton  in  their  de- 
fend planta. 

In  ahort,  aU  we  have  are  indicationa 
that  pttiflta  are  healthy.  We  dont 
know  how  high  they  are.  how  reaaon- 
able  they  are  in  relation  to  contract 
ooita  nor  how  much  inveatment  had 
reaulted  fkom  theae  protlta.  In  order 
f or  ua  to  be  proper  stewards  of  the 
taxpayers'  doUarB,  we  need  to  have 
this  inf ormatlaB  and  we  need  to  have 
the  tools  to  control  excessive  or  un- 
earned praflta.  That  is  the  goal  of 
tttks  ni  and  IV  of  my  MIL 

Finally,  the  last  title  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  eiMnre  that  there  Is  a  stat- 
utory time  limit  oo  the  flltaig  of  claims 
by  contractors  for  work  performed  on 
contraeta.  Currently,  contractors  may 
file  dalms  months  and  even  years  past 
the  date  upon  which  the  event  causing 
the  fOing  of  the  daim  occurred. 
Claims  are  often  fUed  by  contractors 
to  cover  the  costs  of  changes  made  in 
the  structure  or  design  of  a  project  at 
the  request  ot  the  Oovemment.  How- 
ever, there  have  bean  cases,  most  nota- 
bly in  shIpbuiMHng,  in  which  daims 
have  been  fUed  years  after  the  date  on 
whidi  a  change  was  ordered. 

Thle  exeearivdy  late  filing  of  daims 
causes  confttrion  kdA  dittleulty  in  ea- 
tabiiahmg  the  validity  of  the  dalms. 
Often.  It  Is  abnoat  imprisslhl>  to  track 
an  old  daim  throu^  yean  of  paper- 
work and  contract  history.  In  the  case 
of  shipbuilding,  late  *^*'*»«  fiMmy  re- 
sulted tai  eostly  dilutes  which  the 
Oovemment  baa  only  recantly  settled. 

As  a  result  of  the  iHoblems  In  Navy 
shipbuilding  programs,  a  statutwy 
Umlt  of  18  months  has  been  estab- 
liahed  as  the  deadline  for  the  flUng  of 
daims.  However,  no  similar  statutory 
rteadlinfi  exists  for  other  weapons  pro- 
or  for  major  construction  i»o- 
The  legislsfion  would  set  the 
at  IS  mcnths  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion  and  ensure  contract 
mtegrtty. 

The  extension  of  the  statuUwy  18- 
month  pertod  to  all  defense  contracts 
has  been  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  In  a  letter  dated  June  8. 
1984.  he  stated  "the  Department  of 
Defense  supports,  the  18-month  statu- 
tory limit.  In  prindirie.  but  highly  rec- 
ommends that  It  be  extended  to  all 
procurement  aiMl  military  oonstruo- 
I  believe  this  proposal  will  he^ 


ensure  fair  and  equitable  contract  set- 
tlements and  avoid  costly  litigation  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  my  legisla- 
tlon  la  eoniprehenslve  and  wOl  hdp  to 
reestabltah  the  integrity  of  the  de- 
fense oontraeting  process.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  It  and  ask  that  It 
be  minted  In  the  Rkobd.  along  with  a 
brief  summary  in  explanation  of  the 
bUL 

Then  betaig  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBB.  as  follows: 

Be  U  tMclMf  ftv  flk«  anuU*  amd  Atoiiw  oT 
JUprmtntmUMa  of  Ou  Vrnitad  Statat  ef 
Ametiea  tm  Oongrmt 


ploTM  of  Um  OovenuMnt  oUmt  than  the 
eootneUac  otfloer  of  the  OoTanimMit; 

"(D)  tbe  flootnetiiic  ofllMr  of  the  Oov- 
•nanaat  ■boold  bav*  known  tbst  the  oost 
and  pridng  dsta  in  tame  were  biaaenrste.  tat- 
ar  aopcartent  even  tboosb  the 
or  wibcioatractcr  fumisbtiig  the 
k  took  no  afflnaattvt  aettoB  to  tetac  tiM 
of  wdidato  to  the  attonttan  of 
tiM  oontraetinc  offlear. 

"(■)  the  eootraet  kmiivod  mim  of  mili- 
tary oqulpBMnt  to  a  f oraisn  ■ovaraiMnt: 

"(P>  the  ■obeantraetor  tunlriMd  tbo  oost 
or  pridnc  data  in  Imw  on  tbo  oontraet  or 
on  a  diama  or  modUleatlon  to  the  oootract 
aftor  tbo  OBnehMtoi  of  an  agra«a«it  be- 
twota  tbo  OofOfBMPt  and  tbe  prisM  ooo- 
traetor  on  raeh  eootraet.  I 


.  Ttala  Act  may  be  cited  ae  tbe 
"Oefeiae  Piocuiement  Program  iDtagrtty 
Act  of  IMS." 
TTTU I-UMALLOWABLK  COMTRACT 
008T8 


101.  (aXl)  aubeectlen  (fXl)  of  i 
nos  of  title  10.  united  States  Code,  la 
ttf  Ineeftiiw  "and  are  aUowatale  in 
with  tbe  lequlremite  of  law 
and  applicable  recniatloiie  and  tai  aooofd- 
anee  with  such  oost  prtnriplee  aa  the  bead 
of  an  agency  makes  applicable  to  tbe  oosta 
under  eoeh  lawi  and  ratulatlooe"  after  "cur- 
rent". 
(S)  Snbeectlon  (fKS)  of  mieh  eeetkn  ii 
br  loaertinc  "or  were  not  allow- 
in  aoeardaaee  with  the  requirements  of 
law  and  appUcaMe  reaolaUana  or  In  aeeord- 
anee  with  such  oost  prtndplee  aa  the  bead 
of  tbe  agency  makaa  applicable  to  tbe  coeU 
under  sudi  law*  and  retulatloos"  after 

(b)  flectlan  WM  of  such  title  la  fuitber 
amended  by  addtaw  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
Ittfiowina  new  eubeectlone: 

"(1)  In  any  aAntailstraUve  or  judicial  pro- 
to  adjust  the  pttoe  of  a  contract 
ibaeetton  (f  >- 

"(1)  only  eoet  and  prldnc  data  wbleh  were 
inaccurate,  inoom^ete.  or  noneunent  wben 
furatabed  with  reject  to  tbe  contract 
under  iubeectlon  (f )  and  are  taigtaer  than 
tbe  accnrate,  ooniilete.  and  current  oost  and 
prldnc  data  wtaleb  should  bave  been  fur- 
nlebed  sbaD  be  considered  for  tbe  purpoee 
of  determlnlnc  an  adjustment  in  tbe  price 
of  tbe  oontraet; 

"(2)  it  eball  be  oooduatvdy  pnnmied  tbat 
tbe  OoverasMnt  rtflod  on  all  cost  snd  prlo- 
Ing  data  furnirtied  by  tbo  contractor  or  sub-, 
contractor  under  eolisectlon  (fX  and 

"(S)  It  diaU  not  bo  a  defense  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  tbe  price  of  tbe  contract  tbat— 

"(A>  tbe  price  of  tbe  contract  would  not 
have  boen  modified  if  accurate,  complete, 
and  current  cost  and  prldnc  data  bad 
fumlBhed  by  tbe  contractor  or 
tor  because  tbe  contractor  or  subcontractor 
waa  tbe  sole  source  of  tbe  property  or  eerr- 


HO)  tbe  contract  was  bsssd  on  an  i 

tbe  contractor  and  tbe  Oov- 
about  the  total  cost  of  tbe  oon- 
traet. and  there  was  no  acreement  about  tbe 
cost  of  each  item  procured  under  eucb  con- 
tract; or 

"(B)  the  prime  eontractor  or  subeontrso- 
tor  did  not  prtpsre  snd  sotanit  a  oortifleste 
of  oost  and  prldnc  data  mistinc  to  tbe  con- 
tract aa  f  equbed  under  subseciHnn  (f). 

"(jXl)  In  tbo  ease  of  an  ovwpaysMnt  te  a 

DnflBB   OOmHrnmBvOm    Ok   ■BDCODBvOCOv    Dv    wIW 

United  atatsB  OovernsMnt  by  reason  of  the 
of 

coot  or  i 
It),  taiterest  steU  be  ehsraed  on  tbe 
of  tbe  ovsrpaysMnt  Interest  shall 
be  computed  for  the  period  bednnbic  on 
tbe  dste  of  tbe  overpaysBent  and  ondtaw  on 
tbe  data  tbe  OovenoMnt  Is  retmbarssd  the 
SBBount  of  tbe  ovstpayoMnt  or  sn  adjust- 
ment under  luhssetion  (f)  takss  offset  Jny 
adjustment  tat  tbe  price  of  the  contrset  to 
tbe  Ooremment  under  ■ubeecrion  (f)  sbsU 
indude  an  adjustment  for  tbe  smount  of  In- 
tereet  doe  tbe  united  States  OoTcnmient  on 
tbe  overpayment. 

"(3)  For  tbe  purpoeee  of  tbla  subsection, 
tbe  rate  of  taiterest  disrged  for  sny  period 
be  tbe  ammal  rate  of  taiteisd  estab- 
etion  ani  of  tbo  Intsmsl 
Revenue  Oade  of  UM  (M  UJB.C.  MSI)  fSr 
■odi  period.". 

TTHM  n-RXN>OOTUTION  ACT 


"(B)  tbe  price  of  tbe  oontiaet  would  not 
have  been  modified  if  accurate,  oaeiplete. 
and  current  coet  and  prldnc  data  bad  been 
fumlsbed  by  tbe  contractor  or  euboontrao- 
tor  because  tbe  contractor  or  suboontraetor 
in  a  superior  barcainlnc  poeltlcn  with 
;  to  tbe  property  or  eervloee  procured; 

"<C)  accurate,  complete,  and  current  oost 
and  prieinc  data  wttb  reepeet  to  tbe  con- 
tract were  eutealtted  to  an  ottleer  or  em- 


Ml.  TUe  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Renecottatian  Act  Amendments  of  UM". 

ooenacrs  soancT  TO  ssnasoiunow 
Sac.  SM.  Section  109  of  tbe  Bsnegwtlsttnn 
Act  ef  IMl  (M  UJB.C  App.  MU)  Is  saaend- 
ed  by  addtaic  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  f oUow- 
tair 

"(f)  Certain  Amounts  Received  After  Oc- 
tober 1.  U7e.-llOtwi»bsrsnrtlac  subsection 
(a),  tbe  provlsloBS  of  this  tills  sbsU  not 
apply  to^entracta  wttb  Departsaenta.  or  re- 
Utted  subeontraeta.  to  tbe  extent  of  the 
asBOunta  received  or  accrued  by  a  eontractor 
or  subcontractor  duilnc  tbe  period  becln- 
nmc  on  October  1.  ItTS.  and  endtaic  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  IMS.". 

nsimiAnowBan 

Ssc.  MM.  Tbe  Isst  sentence  of  section 
10Xc)(l)  of  tbe  Renecottattlon  Act  of  IMl 
(M  US.C.  App.  IMXeXD)  Is  smsndsd  to 
read  as  fidlowK  "For  purposes  of  this  title, 
tbe  term  'tetmlnatloo  date'  means  Septem- 
ber M.  IMS.". 

Sac.  M4.  Section  10S(a)  of  tbe  Renesotl- 
atlcn  Act  of  IMl  (M  UJB.C.  App.  ISlKa))  to 
by  taieertinc  after  tbe  dztb  ean- 


tenee  thereof  tbe  foUowtair  "In 
inc  contracts  snd  subeontraeta  under  this 
title,  tbe  Board  kbaU  renegetlate  tbe  eon- 
tracts  snd  subeontraeta  by  dbrMan  snd  by 
major  product  Itte  wttbtai  a  dtvlslan  of  tbe 
contractor  or  subSontractor.". 


MianniM  UKNnrt  sosraer  ID  I 

Sac.  MS.  Section  10S(f)  of  tbe 
atlon  Act  of  IMl  (M  US.C.  App.  IMUti)  Is 


(1)  tai  paracrabb  (1).  by 
M.O0O.OM  tai  tbe  eaae  of  a  fiscal  year 
after  tbe  date  off  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  Re- 
necotlatlon  Act  AmendsMnta  of  UM"  after 
"June  M.  ISSr*  c^b  place  It  appears; 

(3)  in  tbe  eencid  eentenee  of  peracrapta 
(S).  by  taieerttaw:  "tbe  M.O0O,SM  asMiunt." 
after  "tbe  $1.0MJM0  amount.":  and 

(S>  tai  tbe  last  Sentence  of  paracraph  (S). 
by  stilktaw  out  "8l.OW.000"  eadi  piaee  tt  ap- 
pears and  in^rtinc  In  Ueo  thereof 
"Ss  oeoiioo" 

to  aBasMuriAiiow  sflasse 
Hot  inter  tbsn  October  1.  USS. 
tbe  Preeldent  sbSll  appoint  tbe  sasmbsri  of 
tbe  Renefotlstlob  Board  ereatsd  by  ssethm 
107(a)  of  tbe  Reqecetlatlcn  Act  of  IMl. 

Alii  Bi,si  I  lanow 
Saa  MT.  Tberi  to  auttaottnd  to  be  sppro- 
prtated  to  tbe  Rdaecottotlon  Board  referred 
to  in  eectkm  aM  for  flecal  year  UtS.  $10 


All  pteperty  (indndinc 
of  tbe  Rcnccottatlon  Board  tbat  wi 
fared  to  tbe  AdmlnlBtrstor  of 
Serncee  porsas4  to  Pubtte  Lsw  t8-4Sl  (M 
Stat.  lOtt)  andli  avaflable  dmS  be 
ferredtotbe] 


Ssc.  MS.  Tbe 
ttaaiMa.MS. 
tske  effect  on 

TITIXIII- 
ST^ 


Sac.  Ml.  Tbto  title  may  be  dted  as  tbe 
"Oost-Accounttait  Standards  Board 
menu  of  ISM". 


and  MS  of  ttito  titles 
1.1SSS. 

'Atxx>uin'uio 

BOARD 


read  as       «» 


iSisaaiiswn 
SOa.  (a)  sibeectlon  (a)  of  asetton  TU 
of  tbe  Defeiwe  Produetkm  Act  of  UM  (M 
U.S.C.  App.  SlS8(a))  to  aoMnded  to 
follows: 

"(aXl)  There  to  eetabltohed  a  Ooat-Ac- 
oountinc  Stsndsrdi  Board  irtildi  shall  oon- 
Btotof- 

"(A)  tbe  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Statee  who  sbaU  aerve  ae  Ctaaliman 
of  tbe  Board;  an4 

"(B>  four  memben  to  be  appointad  by  tbe 
Preeldent  of  tbe  fltadted  Statea.  by  and  wttb 
tbe  advloe  and  omsent  of  tbe  Sonets. 

"(»  Of  tbe  ^eaibeEi  sppobitsd  to  tbe 


"(B)  A  vacancy  on  tbe  Board  sbaU  be 
filled  In  tbe  asnw  oBsnner  in  wbldi  tbe 

OrtflBM  ^flPOsHtflMOt  VBS  BDAOCa 

"(4)  aseh  BBsmbsr  of  the  Bosrd  sppotaited 
from  private  me  slisn  reodve  compcnsstlon 
St  tbe  rste  of  one^wo-bundred^lztietb  of 
the  rets  prsserasd  for  levd  IV  of  tbe  Ped- 
ersl  *■—■"■■  Sslsry  Sdiedule  for  eseb  dsy 
(taidadbic  trsvd-time)  tai  wbldi  be  to  en- 
in  tbe  Bctusl  perf onnsnce  of  dntlee 
I  in  the  Bosrd.". 

(b)  Tbs  first  ssntsnce  at  subsection  (g)  of 
sudissetlan  to  smsndsd  to  read  aa  follows: 
"The  Boerd  may  pranmlcate,  from  time  to 
tbne.  oost^eoonntinc  "*^'*'**— **  deelcned  to 
achieve  unifotmlty  and  consistency  In  tbe 
s  followed  by  de- 
f enss  eantrsetfles  snd  aubcontractors  under 

(bXl)  of  such  sectlan  to 

(A)  tai  tbe  ftast  sentence,  by  tawerttaic  "tai- 
terpret,"  after  "amended.";  and 

(B)  by  strfldv  oat  tbe  tbta4  sentenee  snd 
taMfttw  tai  Ueu  tbsreof  tbe  f oDowtaw:  "The 
taiterest  rste  sppHesble  to  tbe  price  adjust- 
BMnt  shsU  not  enessd  a  rate  detcnnlned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taktaic  Into 

lone-term    Padsral 
borrowlnc  ratee.  Such  interest 
ftomtbe  time  payments  of  tbe 
made  to  the  contractor 
or  sulwiti  actor  to  the  time  the  price  ad- 
iMtaasnt  to  effected.". 

(S)  ^»— **«"  (bXS)  of  such  sectlao  to 
mendsd  to  lesd  ss  fODows: 
"(SKA)  Oost-eocountlpc  stsndsnto  pramul- 
(C)  snd  ralee  snd  re- 
under  t>«t"  subsection 
disll  tske  effect  not  eeriler  tbsn  tbe  explra- 
tlcn  of  the  ffaat  period  of  ninety  calendar 
days  ef  conttamous  ersalon  of  tbe  Congrem 
foDowInc  tbe  date  on  wtaleb  a  copy  of  the 
propoaed  stsndsrds.  rules,  or  reculatlaos  to 
tramsBlttsd  to  tbe  OoncresB. 

"(B)  ftar  purpoem  of  tbto  paracraidi.  In 
tbe  eoavatatlon  of  tbe  ninety-day  period 
there  sbsU  be  exdoded  the  dsys  on  wbiA 
'  House  to  not  in  awsalrm  becsuse  <rf  ad- 
,  of  BBore  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  or  an  adjournment  of  tbe  Consrem 
ainedle. 

"(O  The  provtoloae  of  tbto  psrsgrapb  do 
not  apply  to  saodiflcatlona  of  oost^woount- 
Inc  stsndsrds,  rules,  or  reculstlons  wlildi 
have  bseoBM  efiecU»e  in  confoniilty  with 


"•MSL< 

"(a)  The  Secretsry  of  DefSnee.  on  a  regu- 
lar periodic  baata.  sbsU  csrry  out  studies  of 
profits  msde  by  contractors  under  Depsrt- 
ment  of  DefSnee  contrscts  to  detomtaie 
wbetbcr  the  level  of  audi  proflU  to  ressona- 
ble.  The  Secretary  sbsUcBrry  out  tbe  stud- 
ies st  lesst  once  eadi  4  years. 

"(b)  A  atody  under  subaectlon  (a)  sbaU  tai- 
dude  (1)  tbe  proftts  smde  by  contractoca 
under  Department  (rf  DeCanae  contracte,  (2) 
a  compertoon  of  the  levd  of  profttabiUty  of 

with  the  levd  of  profitability  of  contractora 

and  wttb  tbe 
levd  of  profttabiUty  of  buataMaam  tai 
tbe  private  aeettai.  and  (S)  whether  vari- 
the  levde  of  prontabOtty  are 
the  dreuBMtsnees.  (4)  the 
tanpaet  of  oost  sUowabiltty  on  prldnc  snd 
proltts.  (S)  the  rflsttnnahip  of  eaoftrset  prie- 
taw  to  capital  tamastaaent,  (S)  the  ass  of  prie- 
taw  to  mottvste  cost  effldenfy  snd  (T)  the 
rdsUondilp  of  payment  polley  and  i 
pridnc* 

"(e)  Tbe  Secretery  of  1 
mtt  the 

(a)  to  the  Coawrees,  tbe 
Ccmptrailer  Oeneral  of  the  Uttttsd  Ststes. 
snd  the  Renegotlstlon  Bosrd  eetabltolied  by 
sectlan  10T(a)  of  the  naiMicDltotlcn  Act  of 
IML". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  tbs  bectambic 
of  such  disptcr  to  ssaanded  by  addtaic  at  tbe 
end  thereof  tbe  fODowInc: 

TRXX  y-UMITATIOir  ON 
CONTBACTCHt  CIAIIIS 
Sac.  ML  (aXl)  Chapter  UT  ot  title 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  by 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f oDowInc  new 
asa4:  y 

•  MM. 


itnMwtfm  nraitinc  from  a  study 


U. 


(k)  of  audi  section  to 
to  read  SB  follows: 
"(k)  The  Boerd  shsll  report  to  the  Con- 
srem not  Istsr  tbsn  oaie  year  after  the  date 
of  enat^tinaiilr  of  tbe  Coet-Aooountinc  Stand- 
ards Board  Amendmenta  of  ISM.  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  wttb  reepeet  to  Ita  scttrittee 
togstber  wttb  sudi  reeom- 
as  tt  dssnia  sppropriate.". 
(e)  Sneh  ssctlan  to  further  saasnded  by  re- 
ilielliiarini  suhssetlon  (D  ss  subsectinn  (m) 
snd  by  taisarttiw  sfter  subsecttan  (k)  the  f ol- 


"(a)  A  datan  aubmttted  by  a  CI 

Bntnetor  re- 

queetinc or  danwndinc  psyaaee 

ft  In  eouneo- 

tkn  wttb  a  oontraet  entered  tatto  by  the  De- 

portment of  DeCenae.  taidndtais 

adaimfer 

an  equttable  adjuetment.  siay 

net  bepeld 

unlem  tbe  daim  to  aubmttted  aa  provided  tai 

subsedJan(b). 

"(b)  A  dsbn  referred  to  tai  n 

ibeectlan(a) 

dian  be  aubmttted  to  tbe  sppi 

■njftotff  con- 

tradinc  otneer  of  the  Dspertt 

BMntof  De- 

fenee  wtthtai  U  montte  after  the  date  of  tbe 

event  (or  tbe  iMt  date  of  the  t 

ivent.Mths 

esse  msy  be)  on  wUeb  tbe  da 

ikBtobessd. 

absn  taidnde  tbe  oertiflestkm 

rsqmtoedby 

section  S(cXl)  of  tbe  Contrset 

of  UT8.  snd  SbsU  taidnds  sneh 

docnsasnlik 

tlon  ss  tbe  Secretary  concern 

ad  msy  pre- 

(2)  The  table  of  ssctlons  st  the  begtamtaic 

of  sndi  dispter  to  saasnded  by  1 

iddtawsttbe 

end  thereof  tbe  foDowtaic: 

"SUA  Tlmttatkin  «  eontnet 

riAlms.'' 

"(A)  two.  of  wl^om  one  absn  bs  partleular- 
ly  knoirtedceabM  about  the  on 
problems  of  amSU  biwinam,  aliall  be 
the  accounttnc  ptef eoaion; 

"(B)  one  aban  Ibe  repreeentattve  of  Indua- 
trr.and 

"(C)  one  absnl  be  from  a  department  or 

ajmM»y  nf  t»«a  eiiJtoi  »l  Itnummmmnt 

"(SXA)  The  t^  of  office  of  eadi  of  tbe 
appotaited  aaembera  of  tbe  Board  shsU  be 
four  yesrs,  exempt  tbat  any  aisBBbsr  sp- 
polnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  tbe  Boerd  Sbsll 
serve  for  the  rmalnder  of  the  term  for 


"Q)  AU  cost«ocounttnc  stsndsrds.  taiter 
IBiSsthSM.  modlflcstloais.  rulee.  snd  recula- 
tlons  praeaalasted  or  lasoed  by  the  Cost-Ao- 
coontiv  Stsndsrds  Bosrd  eetsbltohwl  by 
tbto  ssetlan  shsU  ramsin  in  effect  unlem 
mm!  imtH  amended.  Buperaeded.  or  dimlnat- 
ed  by  tbe  Boerd  pursuant  to  tbe  authority 
oftbtoi 


(b)  The  ameiMbnenta  made  by 
(a)  ahaU  take  effect  wttb  reapect  to 
traete  entered  Into  on  or  after  tbe 
of  tbto  Act 


PaocvaaHsai 
AerorUM"- 


wbtobbto 


Bl-06SO-SS-tl(Pt.S) 


'  wss  sppdntsd. 


TTIXX IV— OOWTRACTOR  PROFIT 

STUDIRB 

Sac.  40L  (a)  Chapter   141   of  title   10, 

Ihitted  StatSB  <3ode.  to  amended  by  addtaic 

at  the  end  ttiereof  tbe  foUowtnc  new  eectlon 


Tbe  bm  baa  the  ttttaB 
both  the  Defenai 
contractora  more 


i: 


in  the  defedl»e  prldnc 
pravtolon  <tf  the  Ttntb-tai-Megotlattana  Act 
by  dtosUowtaic  certain  defeoam  oaed  by  con- 
tractora wben  they  have  been  caucht  wttb 


a«i 
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Ob  UIBIHhIOOB  OD 

Um  mtvy.  Ttaa  MD  veold  azUBd 
DOO-wld*^ 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
&  Ml.  A  bffl  to  anMBd  ttO«  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  citabltah  the 
portUon  of  Director  of  Weapon  8ya- 

AoqaWtlooa  in  the  Department 
of  Defenae,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Oonimtttee  on  Armed 


and  in  particular  the  proeureaaent  por- 
tion of  tliat  budfet,  haa  grown  drar 
matiffany  over  the  last  S  yean.  The 
Def enw  Department  proeunnMnt  re- 
queat  for  thla  year  la  three  ttmea 
in  cionatant  dOHaia.  than  it 
a  decade  ago.  About  15 
ontraet  aetloni  wiU 
be  made  in  thia  year  alone  to  Iwy 
veapona  f^  rehkted  9aiv  parte. 
Nearly  1  Job  in  10  in  the  Dtaltod  Statea 
today  ia  dependent  to  I 
the    defeaae 

aornewhere  around  half  of  the  i 
tax  revenuee  now  eolleeted  go  to  de- 


■t  the 
at  the 
of 
In  tteBowd 

tay  divlilon  SDd 
dm 


•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Praaldent.  I 
pleaaed  to  introduce  today  the  Malor 
Weapon  Syatcms  AcquWtlona  Im- 
protement  and  Reform  Act  of  1908. 
This  MU  would  oonaOlldate  within  the 
Department  of  Def enee  all  major  pro- 
curement aetlTltlea.  Thia  office  would 
take  over  the  management  of  major 
aoquialtlon  proframa  from 
the  military  anrtcea.  It  would  be 
headed  by  a  drilian  Director  nnminatr- 
ed  by  the  Preeldent  and  confirmad  by 
the  Senate  who  would  be  diarged  with 
developing  and  procuring  the  weapon- 
ry needed  by  our  mUttary 
The  Director  would  alao  be  reaponatUe 
toe  devdoptng  appropriate  career 
training,  apprentioeahip,  Inoanttve, 
and  evaluatkm  programs  to  amure  the 
estabUahment  of  a  stable  and  mottrat- 
ed  aequiattlon  work  force.  Baaed  on 
the  evidence  I  have  aeen.  I  believe  thla 
idea  offers  the  potential  for  more  ef- 
fectively  managed    and   less   costly 


atom 

•d  at  •  asfly  tat* 

The 
wwmtlns  itaiMliiili  dwlpwd  to  aehiw  nnl- 
«Dn>tty  and  eoBilrtaMir  to  the 
followed  br 

I  coot  to  $1  ayman  amnieiiy. 
i:ooan 
Thto  netton  would 
BMide  every  three : 
nanoeeatdeft 

The  wamij  would  hdp  idantify,  on  a  rasn- 
lar  baata.  trenda  Id  the  defeoee  taduetry  and 
provide  the  paMle  and  the  foveraBMOt  with 
the 


Mr.  Prssldsnt.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  it  la  no  piece  of  cake 
to  develop,  produce,  and  manage  com- 
plez  weapon  systems  snd  to  hold  down 
the  coet  growth  which  routlDoly  af- 
f acta  them.  If  it  were,  the  doasM  and 
doasns  of  aoQuisttlon  Improveasent  ef- 
forts irtilch  have  been  initiated  by  vir- 
tually every  adminiBtratlon  would  cer- 
tainly by  now  have  given  us  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  well-managed  aoquialtion 


a  amvey  to  be 
of  the  profits  and  fl- 


it hasnt  happened.  In  fact,  if  any- 
thing *^  proUema  in  the*  acQuisttion 
proeeei  are  aa  serious  today  aa  they 
have  ever  been  and  the  public  has  the 
perception  that  we  really  dont  know 
how  to  build  dependable,  reasonably 
priced  weapon  systems. 

Part  of  thia  perception  of  an  aoQUlsi- 
tlon  system  out  of  control  stems  from 
the  v«ry  fact  that  the  Def  enee  budget. 


aware  of 
In  the  Defc 
budget.  But  they  are  Juat  aa  aware  of 
the  coet  growth,  weapon  system  fall- 
urea,  and  ovnprked  ware  parte  w4iieh 
have  resulted  from  the  exMIng  aequl- 
sttlon  system.  As  my 
from  thoir  visits  with 
tmdt  home,  the  tect.  hi  that  the  pub- 
lie^  view  of  def eane  matters  is  greatly 
influenced  by  thair  perceptions  of  the 
way  in  irtileh  weapon  programs  and 
spare  parte  purdiasss  are  managed. 
My  concern,  and  I  know  that  of  other 
Senators  aa  weU.  ia  that  the  pubile  is 
hemming  oonvinoed  the  Defenae  De- 
partment is  not  effectively  managing 
the  def eiMe  acquisition  process. 

If  we  dont  act  eoon.  we  run  the  risk 
of  loetng  the  coneensos  in  support  of 
the  def OMO  rebuilding  effort  srtileh  we 
need  and  which  was  80  evident  in  IMl. 
Coupled  with  the  budget  deHdt  pres- 
sures which  have  now  begun  to  affect 
the  siae  of  the  defence  program,  the 
publics  growing  dMUuskinment  with 
the  management  of  the  aoquialtlon 
procem  la  a  serious  nmtter  and  one 
that  I.  as  a  strong  proponent  of  revl- 
taUaed  defenae,  am  amdoua  to  reverse. 
The  Job  of  bu^ng  weapona  and  equip- 
ment not  only  has  to  be  done  well,  the 
pi^Uc  has  to  be  convinced  it  is  being 
donewelL 

Mr.  Preekknt.  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess has  been  examined  repeatedly  over 
the  years  and  we  are  all  famiUar  with 
moat  of  the  many  problems  dted  at 
one  time  or  another  as  major  factors 
in  cost  growth  and  mismanagement: 
poor  or  overly  optimistic  cost  eeU- 
matea.  gOld-plating.  poor  testing,  lade 
of  coaopetitlon  in  oontraeta,  and  sched- 
ule stretchouts.  Whether  theee  are  in 
fact  the  real  causes  of  cost  growth,  or 
Just  symptoms  of  the  problem,  there  Is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  acqui- 
sition procem  Is  ripe  for  improvement. 
More  than  S  years  of  hearings  on  ac- 
quisition msnagement  In  my  Govem- 
mental  Aff alts  Committee  have  con- 
vinced me  of  that  fact  A  reoent  report 
by  the  Oeneral  Acoounting  Office  dra- 
matically illustrates  the  very  serious 
cost  growth  and  management  prob- 
lems affecting  acquisition  programs. 

GAO  reviewed  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget,  planning,  and  coat  esti- 
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mating  prooedaree  for  its  major 
ons  programs  a>  provide  an  I 
of  the  reallam  of  the  Departasent's  S- 
year  projection  of  funding  requlre- 
menta.  The  OAO  looked  at  the  actual 
danne^  costs  for  fT  major 
between  the  yeara  ItVS  and 
ion  and  foinfl  that 
consistently  [provide 
greater  approdriations  than  antldpat- 
ed  for  weaponfy,  an  average  of  03  per- 
cent more.  Iti  also  found  that  even 
with  the  additional  money,  the  quanti- 
ties of  weapont  which  DOD  la  actually 
able  to  buy  is  consistently  lem  than 
originally  plarswirt  In  fact,  staooe  lOTO 
this  pattern  of  receiving  more  money 
and  purchaaiilg  fewer  quantities  of 
weapons  has  gotten  worse  and  in  the 
IS-year  time  period  between  then  and 
now,  DOD  haJainever  once  been  able  to 
purchase  the  msnned  quantttlea. 

The  GAO  figurea  Indicate  that  our 
aoquisttlon  syvem  Is  In  a  serious  state 
of  disrepair,  sosking  up  even  the  siaa- 
ble  Increases  |n  funding  whiA  have 
occurred  over  ^  last  S  years  and  pro- 
ducing far  lem  than  we  had  hoped.  We 
are  buying  Vtm  but  continuing  to 
spend  more.  I  im  convinced  the  Amer- 
ican people  ai^  willing  to  dig  deqD  to 
bufld  a  strongjdef  ense  but  I  am  equal- 
ly convinced  tney  wont  aocqit  a  de- 
fense which  Is  wasteful  and  more 
costly  than  nedessary. 

I  would  pomt  out  that  numeroua 
reoent  studtesi  conducted  by  prestigi- 
ous organisatites  sudi  ss  the  Center 
for  Strategic  And  Intemattanal  Stud- 
lea  (CBI8]  and  the  Heritage  Pounda- 
tiim  indicate  tpat  the  publics  peroQ>- 
tion  of  a  wasteful  and  inefficient 
weapons  acquisition  proceasare  on 
target.  Por  eimmple.  the  CBIS  study 
oondudeK 


rtCBiillii  the  BOod  will.  eoBpotenoe.  and 
effort  of  the  tnahrldnato  who  ham  In  the 
paat  and  are  now  leodtne  the  DapartBMot  of 
Defenae.  we  oonttnoe  to  face  a  brood  lanae 
of  prnWema  In  the  manasaBMoA  of  oar  na- 
tlaoal  aacmtty  a4ttfttiea. 

Six  former  iBecretarlM  of  Defence 
agreed  with  th^  oondustons  reached  In 
the  study  and  ^ley  stated: 

In  oar  view,  tke  publle'B  eonoem  to  weD- 
foonded:  There  jare  aetloaa  defletaidaa  In 
the 
of  then  A 


In  outlining  the  serious  problems  we 
face  in  Improabig  the  management  of 
acquisition  programs,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent to  me  ttiat  the  solutions  of  the 
past  are  no  lohgo^  adequate.  I  believe 
we  should  cortslrtrr  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  far-aeachlng  changea  irtilch 
may  threateoi  the  statue  quo,  but 
could  help  set  the  stage  for  real  and 
lasting  Improvbnents. 

That  Is  why  \1  am  propoaing  the  cre- 
ation of  a  cttillan  Otfkier  of  Major 
Weapon  Acquisitions, 

How  would  such  a  proposal  hdp  Im- 
prove the  maasgement  of  the  defense 
acquisition  prpcem?  It  would  ensure 
that  someone-»-the  Director  of  Major 


Weapon  Systems  Acquisition— is  Iden- 
tified and  bdd  accountable  for  the 
perfOcmaaoe  and  ooet  of  a  weapon  pro- 
This  person  would  have  the 
rssponalhlHty.  This  person  would 
have  to  answer  for  the  coat 
and  tedinlcal  problems.  This 
would  enjoy  the  rewards  and  recogni- 
tion of  a  Job  well  done. 

That  la  not  the  case  now  nor  has  it 
been  so  for  a  kmg  time.  Fourteen 
years  ago,  Gilbert  Fltshuili.  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Review  Commission 
said  of  DOD  procurement: 

There  to  nobody  that  you  can  point  your 
flBfer  to  If  anythlnc  soea  wroos  and  there 
to  nobody  yoa  can  pin  a  medal  CD  if  It  soea 
risht.  bacanae  evnythlns  to  everybody's 
baalMai  and  .  .  .  what  to  everybody's  boat- 
naastonobodyal 


The  bill  not  only  establishes  dear 
accountability  for  weapon  system  ao- 
quWtian.  it  also  makes  it  the  Direc- 
tor^ responsibility  to  upgrade  and  sta- 
bOiaB  the  procurement  work  force. 
The  procurement  mxk.  force  today  Is 
not  trained  adequately.  People  making 
procurement  decisions  often  do  not 
have  the  experience  necessary  to  deal 
effeetivdy  with  complex  weapon  sys- 
tems and  are  frequently  shifted  in  and 
out,  from  Job  to  Job.  For  military  offi- 
cers, rfyt*«*r  an  acquisition  iwogram 
is  not  often  a  career  goal  and  few  offi- 
cers want  to  stay  tot  a  long  period  of 
time  as  a  program  manager  or  otho' 
procurement  offldaL  The  result  is  a 
work  force  that  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient temiUarlty  with  the  systems  and 
programa  it  manages  and  cannot  be 
made  to  account  for  the  results  of 
their  management  actions.  "It  dldnt 
happen  on  my  watch"  is  a  phrase  all 
too  often  heard. 

Bvldence  gathoed  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  Pentagon  audit 
agendea  iUustratea  the  many  problems 
affecting  the  existing  acquisition  proc- 
ess. For  example,  the  C-5  aircraft  has 
had  nine  different  program  managers 
over  the  life  of  the  program.  The 
Amy  Audit  Agmey  found  <m  the  Hell- 
fire  Missile.  Pershing  n.  Multiple 
IjHindk  Rodcet  ^rstem.  and  the  Viper 
RodEOt  System  that  dnoe  1078,  these 
four  systams  had  an  average  of  one 
new  program  manager  every  3  years. 
The  Army  report  concluded  that  since 
"It  normally  takea  a  i»oJeet  manage 
at  least  a  year  to  have  a  good  under- 
standing <rf  a  project,  changea  should 
bemlnlmlae±" 

Aside  from  the  hii^  turnover  of 
military  officers,  there  are  Indications 
that  proeorsment  posonnel  are  not 
being  adequately  trained  to  perform 
their  Joba.  Bvldence  of  the  magnltairtr 
of  this  problem  Is  contained  In  a  Fd>- 
ruary  lOM  report  from  the  Defense 
Department  inspector  general  who  re- 
ported significant  defidendes  in  the 
training  of  the  06,000  member  DOD 
procurement  work  force.  The  IG 
found  that  the  mandatory  procure- 


ment training  requirements  in  the  De- 
partment were  not  being  imidemented 
effectivdy.  He  noted  that  67  percent 
of  the  senior  and  Intermediate  levd 
contracting  peronnd  surveyed  had  not 
oompleted  the  DOD  training  require- 
ments. To  overcome  these  trsJnIng 
shortfalls,  the  IG  wMmat4Hl  that 
30,000  man-days  of  effort  would  be  re- 
quired. The  IG  oonduded  ttmt  "the 
DOD  procurement  work  force  may  not 
be  sufficiently  trained  to  effOctlvely 
meet  the  procurement  missinn" 

Interservioe  rivalrlea  and  military 
servloe  domination  of  acquidtion  also 
makes  it  difficult  if  not  impoeslWr  to 
iiniiian^ii^:  uiilfosm  departuMntwlde 
pOlldea  for  procurement  or  to  pursue 
potentlslly  money-saving  aequiattlon 
strategies  such  ss  Joint  service  pur- 
chasing of  weapopa.  To  lltustrate,  a 
106S  GAO  report  found  that  there  has 
never  been  asueoestful  Joint  procure- 
ment iwogism  between  the  services, 
one  that  could  help  aasure  subetantlal 
ftwmiiMinanty  among  systcms  deployed 
by  the  servloes  snd  adiieve  signlfiffsnt 
cost  savincL  They  noted  that  the  serv- 
loes have  different  organisational  ar- 
rangementa,  standards,  data  require- 
ments, manuals,  provldonlng  proce- 
durea,  military  ipaclfkaflons.  and  oo- 
eopational  skills  In  thsir  acquisttlon 
systems.  Even  nomendature  and  appli- 
cation of  departmeirtwide  requlre- 
menta  are  different  between  the  aerv- 
Icea. 

For  examide,  an  effort  was  made  in 
the  mkl-ieoO's  to  rwMoHdatf  the  over 
siilit  of  defense  contract  management 
in  one  agency,  the  Defenae  Contract 
Administration  Servloe  [DCASl.  Sup- 
poeedly,  idant  cogniaanw>  or  the  actual 
management  of  contraeta  waa  to  have 
been  given  over  to  the  new  agency 
from  the  services  snd  It  would  estab- 
lish uniform  oversiiSit  offices  In  con- 
tractors' plants.  However,  the  DOD  di- 
rective provides  a  loophole  wUdi 
allows  eadi  of  the  services  to  continue 
to  maintain  thdr  own  oversight  offices 
in  contraeton'  plants,  continuing  the 
duplication,  confusion,  and  waste 
irtddi  existed  before  tlie  estabUah- 
ment of  DCAS.  DCAS  has  never  been 
allowed  to  become  the  oentrallBBd  con- 
tract administration  agency  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  become  becauae  of  oppo- 
dtlon  from  tlie  services. 

As  a  result,  the  Government  does 
not  preeent  a  dni^  face  to  the  oon- 
traetms.  Information  for  dx  prime 
contractors  i^ilch  I  have  devdoped 
shows  that  many  contractors  are 
forced  to  deal  with  more  than  one 
DOD  adminlatrative  agency  in  per- 
forming thdr  contract  work.  In  some 
esses,  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  DCAS 
all  have  people  on  location  in  the  same 
contractor  plant. 

This  moram  of  different  procure- 
ment organisations  and  polides,  the 
hli^  turnover  of  procurement  person- 
nel, the  poor  training  and  expoienoe 
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'■ 

of  Meomni- 
tenoTM  of 
my 


I  dvfltan  WMpou  •oqul- 
Bt  Manor  In  DOD 
would  lidp  «naiire  tho  oontliiutty  of 
key  pwiamrt.  radon  dupUcotlon  and 
TCMilt  In  oporattaiol  wwnwntM  Pfo- 
curamonft  Is  a  boitaiHi  fimellon,  not  a 
military  ana.  F^ttictt  In  tbe  handi 
of  praf aarional  iitociirwnwit  penonnd 
voold  trae  up  valnabia  mllttanr  par- 
aooad  to  ba  eoocMitntad  on  true  mm- 
taiy  fttneUona.  aodi  aa  military  atrate- 
By  fotmulatlon  and  oonttnganey  pian- 
ning. 

Undar  the  cMllan  aequlittlan  asmey 
eoneapt.  tlie  mlUtary  would  eontlnua 
to  perfofm  the  military  funeUooa  of 
threata.  defeloping  re- 
for  weaponry  to  fight 
ttaoae  tlueata  and  oonmandinc  combat 
Only  lUhe  manaiemant  of  the 
qoialtlon  of  woapona  would  be 

Tlia  prapoaad  f^mbmHmmA  (^ 

aaanoy  would  be  ataffed  by 
eMUan  pniaariaaola.  trained  and  pre- 
pared to  devote  their  careen  to  acqul- 
altlon  maBacaaaant  Ttey  would  dheet 
the  aoqnWtkn  of  a  weapon  ayrtem 
and  would  be  aarigned  to  manage  the 
program  for  many  yean,  remaining 
tuny  accountable  for  Ita  niccem  or 
fallnre. 

Mr.  Prealdanf.  I  would  point  out 
that  In  rreallng  audi  an  agency,  we 
ihould  be  fully  prepared  to 
aate  Ita  proeureiBcnt  prof < 
quat^  and  be  willing  to  reward  good 
r  petf  onnaaoe.  In 
we  would  develop  a  eadra  of  ae»- 
profearionale  who 
would  know  the  acqukttlon  procem 
from  the  Inride  out  and  be  ready  to 
devote  thrir  careen  to  their  cfaoeen 


I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Cro- 
atian of  the  kind  o<  dvlUan  aequtattlan 
agency  I  have  deeerlbed  would  reault 
In  more  aocountaMe.  more  profeerton- 
al  and  bmso  ooet  f^yneriwie  aoQolattlon 
Bowever.  I  bdleve  that  thia 
be  thorouilily  conaldered 
Its  tanplementatlon  carefully 
in  order  to  enaura  that  the 
concept  ia  iirwefiilly  adopted  aa  a 
part  of  our  defenee  aogolattlon  iwoo- 
eea.  I  conrider  my  bm  to  be  a  tirat  atep 
In  the  procem  of  developing  thla  idea. 
It  can  aenre  aa  a  vdilde  for  comment 
and  refinement  and  I  hope  all  Mem- 
ben  win  take  the  time  to  offer  me 
their  thooghta  on  the  propoeaL  There 
la  no  doubt  that  thla  kind  of  reform 
will  encounter  lealataBoe  ftom 
Bowever.  the  Idea  haa  the  aupport  of 
the  PreaJdent'a  own  Orace  Coouila- 
akXL  There  ia  alao  much  to  be  gained 
from  the  expertenoe  of  our  Weotem 
aUlea.  The  Oongrenknal  Reaeareh 
Service  did  a  atudy  at  my  requeat  on 
the  aoqulaltlon  of  weapon  systcma  in 
aeveral  European  natlom.  The  report 


completed  recently  and  found 
that  "Sinoe  the  IttO'a.  then  would 
appear  to  be  a  aignlfkant  trend  In  the 


toward  eentraUaatlon  of  the  mlUtary 
proeureaaent  function."  The  report 
atataa  that  the  chief  motive  of  "cen- 
traUiatlon  aeema  to  have  been  the 
avoidance  of  duplication  and  the  pro- 
motion of  eooeiomy  In  an  era  when  the 
coat  of  major  weapon  ayateaDB  haa  ea- 
calated  aubatantlally."  Overall,  the 
report  ahowa  that  moat  of  our  Weatem 
alUea  have  moved  to  a  oentraUMd  ae- 
tgaMtkm  manageoaent  agfnry  and  it 
endi  with  the  obeervatlon  that  a  "alg- 
nlfkant  Indloatlon  of  the  degree  of 
eatlafaetlon  with  oentrallmtlon  la  that 
of  theee  countrlea  intenda  to  re- 
I  thla  trend." 


on  the  decadea  of  problema 
wbltti  have  plagued  our  Natkm'a  de- 
fenee aoqulaltlon  procem  and  the  aue- 
oem  many  Curopean  eountrlea  have 
had  with  a  centrallaad  weapona  aoqul- 
altlon management  agency.  I  believe 
the  Idea  of  a  centraUaed  aequWtion 
management  agency  haa  merit,  and  I 
urge  Ifemben  to  atiidy  the  propoeaL 

Ifr.  Preaident.  I  recently  wrote  an 
editorial  on  thla  idea  which  waa  pub- 
llahed  in  the  Waahington  Poet.  I  aak 
unantanoua  oonaent  that  the  editorial, 
along  with  the  Mil.  be  ivinted  in  the 
RaooBB.  I  alao  aak  unanimoua  oonaent 
that  an  analyaia  of  the  bOl  appear  in 
theRaorao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  aa  follows: 

&M1 

B«  U  tnaettd  fty  Om  Smate  and  Homm  o/ 
Rapn$tmtaHvM  <a  (M  VMtotf  gta«M  oT 
Amniem,  fa  Ccmgnm  imiiiMi^  Tbat  thla 
Act  majr  be  etUd  aa  the  "Waapoaa^aUm 
AoqaMttoaa  laiprofwiiaBt  and  ItafMui  Aet 
of  IMV. 


L  Tbe  purpoata  of  tbia  Aet  I 

(1)  to  reduee  fwnfllrta.  ovarlapplag  aettrt- 

tka.  and  dupUeattan  aoMOC  the  Amad 

Vateaa  of  the  UBtted  Stataa  Id  tba  davdop- 

(M  to  Improra  tba 
the.  tntnina,  aod  aapartmea  of  tba  eMUan 
awpilBltlnn  work  (ocea  in  the  DapaitaMot  of 
Dafana: 

(S)  to  aOow  the  Aimed  Vonaa  to  eonean- 
tnte  oo  the  military  (unottaoa  which  are 
thetr  primary  raaponailiilttr. 

(4)  to  aaaure  that  aoqolittlao  maaaaen 
and  aupport  paracnnal  in  the  Departaant  of 
Dcfaoaa  are  hrtd  aeeooDtable  for  the  aoo- 
eem  or  CaHnre  of  their  vaapoo  ayatama  ao- 
qulaltlon procraaia;  and 

(•)  to  taieraaaa  the  efficiency  and  ef>ectl««- 
of  the  acqnlattton  proeaea  and  reduee 
coet  growth,  aequhttion  aehedale  ddaya. 
aod  quality  daflrtenriea  which  bava  affected 
and  eootlnua  to  affect  major  weapon  aya- 
terae  aoqulettlon  1 


Sac.  %.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  10.  UBtted 
Statee  CSode.  ia  amended  by  inaarting  after 
aeetloo  ISda  tbe  f oUowtnc  new  aeetloo: 


i.:}3AJIAV;4  ■^:nr}  1Z?^P\ 


which  funetlcn  together  to  give 
the  weapon  ayetam  the  fapaWlity  to  cany 
out  the  nihilnn  far  whldi  K  ia  developed 
andpeocnrad. 
"(bXI)  There  ia  a  Olreetar  of  Weapon  8y»- 
ID  the  DapoitaMBt  of  De- 
by  the  naeMmt,  by  and 
with  the  advtoe  and  ceoamft  of  the  Senate. 
"(»  Ibe  Olreator  diall  report  to  and  be 
under  the  iMi  intliwi.  irnntnrt.  m*^  anthority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Detam  and  ehaU  not  be 
Bohleet  to  or  report  to  any  other  officer  or 

'^cKD  The  PiaeideBt  etaaD  appomt  the  Ol- 

PBCtOF  CNBK  ft^MBS  dvQtaBB  WtttlOIlt  Ft0UQ 

to  pffl^*i^T  ^)ttM«»«—  ggj  eoMy  on  the 
of  fttaeei  to  perfOna  the  dnUee  of  tbe 


"(»  The  PreaMcBt  amy  rmove  the  Dtow- 
torof  Weapon  SyateaMAcqaiaM 
flfflea  Upon  leuiuvbig  a  Dbeelor  of  ^ 

from  office,  the  nael- 
to  the  Small  and  the 
of  Repceeantattvea  a  written  eiplana- 
tlon  of  the  raaeooe  for  the  leowvaL 

"(d)  It  le  the  duty  and  reapcnalbmty  of 
theDlreetor^ 

"(1)  to  cany  oat.  In  a  coat-offactlve  and 
timdy  manner,  aD  acquiiltlooa  of  weapon 
ayataoM  for  tbe  DepaitoMnt  of  Dof enee,  tai- 
dodiiw  the  aequMtlen  of  tailtlal  ecaipo- 
oenta  and  more  parte,  hardware,  eoftwaie. 


"(»)  to  meure  that  each  1 
quired  la  a  rrilabie,  i 
atlonaUy  etfOcttve  weapon  ayatam  and  ia  de- 
BigBed  to  iiemmftiny  cany  out  the  miaelnna 
Idmtlfled  for  the  weapon  ayatam  by  eedi 
anaad  force  for  whldi  tbe  weapon  ayatam  la 
acquired; 

"(9)  to  eetabllah  and  cany  out  appropriate 


the  ee- 

motlvated.  end  eaperlenced  work  force  In 
the  otflee  of  the  Director  of  Weapon  Sya- 
taoM  AequWtlaiM; 

"<4)  to  require  the  aeelgnmimt  of  parecn- 
nal  to  a  weapon  ayatam  acquWtJon  pngram 
for  a  euffldwt  period  of  thaeto  aaaure  the 
direct  aooowotatifllty  of  penouMI  for  pro- 
gram parf otmanca  and  to  aaaure  the  effec- 
tive aaaaafaBBant  of  eudi  protram  or  of  a 
medflc  phaaa  of  eodi  program;  and 

"(B)  to  reepond  to  requeaU  from  the  Con- 
gram  rdatliw  to  prograoM  wtthtai  the  re- 
moutbUlty  of  the  Director. 

"(e>  The  Secretary  of  Defenee  etaall  dele- 
gate to  the  Director  the  Secretary'a  author- 
ity to  develop  and  procure  weapon  ayatoBM. 

"(f>  Chaptere  MT  and  141  of  thto  title 
BbaU  ap^  to  the  Director  In  tbe  aame 
maoner  aa  aueh  diapteta  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenee. 

"(g)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  a  niilitaiy 
department,  nor  a  rlcalgniiii  of  euch  Secre- 
tary, amy  carry  out  a  weapon  ayatam  aoqul- 


"(h)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defenee  ahaU 
aaeure  that  the  office  of  the  Direetor  of 
Weepoo  Syetema  Aoquleltlona  ia  approprl- 
atdy  ataffed  with  drillan  penooneL 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defenee  abaU  fur- 
niah  the  DIractar  of  Weapon  Syatama  Aoqol- 
ettlooa  the  appropriate  and  adequate  office 
(Includtaig  fWd  office  apace),  equip- 
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"(J)  The  8ecre^ry  of  Defenw 
BBit  to  tte  Ceo^rem  reeommaa 


fUmimti    any 
wfaldipravMtt|eeetabllBhBBentof 
aonnel  jwogiami  referred  to  In 
(dXS).". 

(b)  The  table  Of  eecUona  at  the 

of  audi  chapter  ie  amended  by 

after  the  Itam  ^dattng  to 

foUowlncnewltlaB: 

"laab.  Dtaeotot  of  Weapon 

attlona:    eppolntment: 

dutlee.".  T 

eamaorfoamoa 
Sac.  4.  Sectlik  nil  of  title  I. 
Statee  Code,  le  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  ^oDowlv: 
"Director  of  Weapon 
lof 


the 
Aequl- 


Ihilted 
at  the 


(S)  which  are  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  thia  Act, 

iontinoe  In  effect  aocordlng  to  their 
until  mnrtifliiri,  taimlnatod.  enpeeaad- 
or  repealed  by  the  Seeretanrof 
by  any  court  of  coometent  Jurledlr- 
tlen.  or  by  operatlan  of  law. 

(0)  The  prevlaiBna  of  thie  Aet  ehaU  not 
affect  any  preoaedtawi  pendtaig  at  the  time 
thla  Aet  takm  affeet  before  the  Department 
of  Dofeaoa  or  a  oiilltary  depoitnent,  the 
funedona  of  which  are  tranaferred  to  the 

(d)  Kaeapt  aa  provided  in  aubaectlcn  (f>- 

(1)  the  pcofialona  of  thla  Aet  ahaU  not 
affect  aettona  coBunenced  prior  to  the  date 
thla  Act  takm  off ect;  and 

(S)  In  an  anch  actlona  mocaedlngi  amy 
WHiMiwrt.  appaalB  amy  be  taken,  and  Judg- 
manta  amy  be  rmdered.  in  the  eame  manner 
and  affeet  m  if  thla  Aet  had  not  been  en- 


S.  (a)  The  Secretary  of 

■tothoMreetorofWi 
I  of  the  Oepaitaaant 
aU  fnneUona  ai^  actMtlm  that 
tary  datonalBea)  are  eignlfloantly 
or  otherwhe  bSportant  to  the 

ittae  of  the 

IMMd)  of  tItleilO.  United 
added  by  aa«n  S  of  thla 
within  the  ramakialblllty  of- 

(1)  the  Detail  Contract 
ServleeoC 

(S)  the  Amy  I  Material 


bhportant  to  thi 
of 'the  dutlee  and 


(S)the 
ta«  the  naval 
Naval 
Naval  Supply 


NO  artlMi  or  other  proceeding  ccm- 
by  or  agalaat  any  officer  in  hie  otO- 
dal  itirff^'*T  08  an  otfleer  for  the  Depart- 
of  Defenee  or  a  military  department 
from  when  functlone  are  traneferred  by 
thla  Aet  tfwil  abate  by  reaaon  of  the  enact- 
of  thiB  Act  No  caaae  of  aeUon  by  or 
rtment  of  Defenee  or  a  mOttary 
or  by  or  f^f  *««"»  any  offlwr 
thereof  In  hie  offldal  capacity  ahall  abate 
hr  reaeen  of  the  enartmant  of  thia  Act. 
Cauam  of  action  and  actfcma  with  rcipect  to 
a  fuiMilnn,  activity,  or  offloe  tranaferred 
S.  or  other  prooeedlnai  may 
by  or  agataiet  the  United  Statee. 
;  or  the  Direetor  aa  may  be  ap- 
tn  an  action  prnrting  when 
ettoct,  the  court  may  at  any 
Ita  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
an  order  which  wHI  give  effect 
of  thia  Bubaeetlon. 
(f)  It  before  the  effective  date  of  thla  Act. 
a  BBllltary  department,  or  any  officer  there- 
of In  hli  official  eaoarclty,  ia  a  party  to  an 
ji^t^fii  mtA  onder  aeetlon  6  any  function  or 
actMty  of  the  aailtUry  department  ia  trana- 
ferred to  the  Director,  eudi  actloo  ahaU  be 
ccofUnned  with  the  Secretary  or  the  Diree- 
tor enbaritnted  or  added  aa  a  party,  aa  ap- 


be 
the 


thla  Act 


party, 
to  the 


priatlana. 

other  funda 

from,  available  or  to  be 

connection  witii  the 

tranafenad  pui^uant  to 


avallabla.  in 
or  aoUvlttaa 
(a). 


aavtam: 
.  a.  (a)  la  thia  M 
(1)  "Dtoectorf*  aeaana  the  Otafoetor  of 
Weapon  Syateme  AoquWtlooe  of  the  De- 
paitoMntof  r 


(g)  Ordera  and  aetione  of  the  Director  in 
the  eierclee  of  the  funetlooB  tranaferred 
under  eoetlon  B  ehaU  be  auhjeet  to  Judicial 
review  to  the  aame  extent  and  in  the  aame 
M  if  auch  ordera  had  been  ieeued 
t  aeUona  bad  been  taken  by  the  See- 
retary  or  the  head  of  the  military  dmart- 
aaent  eaarehing  auch  functlcna  Immadiately 
preeedlBg  their  tianafer.  Any  etatntory  re- 
rdating  to  notice.  heailngB.  ao- 
the  record,  or  admtniahatlve 
review  that  apply  to  any  funetlona  trana- 
ferred under  aaetton  B  abaU  apply  to  the  ez- 
erelm  of  eodi  fUnetlonB  by  the  Secretary  or 
theOtrector. 


(9)  "mllttaiy 


adepart- 


BMnt  Hated  ln|eectlon  101(7)  of  title  10. 
Unitedi 


the 


IStataeObdr, 
(S)  "Seetetart"  be 
Defence:  and 

(4)  "Secretary  ocnoenied"  hm  the 
ing  given  each  term  in  eoetlon  lOUt)  of  each 
title, 
(b)  All  orderBi  detanninatlana,  rulee,  regu- 
ocntraeta.  certlflcataa,  U- 


t  aua  ASB  ArrucAXioa 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Thta  Act  and  the  ameBdmenta 

amda  by  thie  Aet  ehaU  take  effect  oo  the 

fliat  day  of  the  fbat  month  beginning  18 

after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 


(1)  whkh  ha4e  been  ieeued.  aaade,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  ti  become  effeklve  In  the  ez- 
erdee  of  fiinctjnna,  tranaferred  under  eee- 
tkm  8.  or  by  aOy  court  of  competent  Jurla- 
dictlon:and 


(bXl)  Notwtthatandhig  aeetlon  lS«b(d)  of 
title  10.  UBtted  Statee  Code  (aa  added  by 
eecttan  8  of  thla  Aet).  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  effective  date  of  thia  Aet  and 
ending  on  the  fint  day  of  the  eizth  fiacal 
year  that  begine  after  auch  date,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Weapon  Syatama  Aoqulatttone  of  the 
Department  of  Defeoee  eball  perf onn  tbe 
duttae  end  reeponrfbOltiaa  eet  out  in  auch 
eectlan  ISBMd)  only  with  leapect  to  weapon 
ayatam  acquialtlon  programe  that  are  major 


defence  acqulBltkm  ptograam  (m  defined  hi 
eoetlon  liaa(aXl)  <tf  title  1*.  United  Stateo 
Code). 

(8)  The  Secretary  of  DefOaee  ehaU  take 
paragnph  (1)  taito  ecnalderatlon  io  echedul- 
ing  the  effective  datea  of  tranafOn  to  be 
iS. 


[Rom  the  Waehliwton  Poet,  May  80, 18a4] 

Wa  Nma  PwioiMioaH  Aannama'  Watfoan 
Aaa  Too  ImonwT  To  I«r  ma  Miuxunr 


(By  Wmtam  V.  Roth.  Jr.) 


The  eacooe  I  moat  often  hear  for  the 
homr  etorieo  that  have  eoaee  out  of  the 
Fentaaon  In  recent  yeais-woapona  that 
dent  work.  mOOiMroent  coot  umiuna,  IB- 
cent  toola  with  $8,000  price  taga-ia  that 
ttanewom  military  dodge,  "It  dttat  happen 
on  nv  watch." 

Trying  to  fix  reeponelblHty  for  miUtaiy 
WMte  and  mJemaiMgwrnwit  le  Mke  tryh»  to 
nafl  Jdl-o  to  the  waU.  And  Ifa  not  a  new 
problem:  Oflbert  yHahugh.  the  chaliBMn  of 
a  major  defenee  review  rwnmleeinn  In  the 
earty  ISTOa,  complained: 

"Thetc  ie  nobody  On  the  Defenee  Depart- 
mentl  that  you  can  point  your  finger  to  if 
anythlBg  goea  wrong,  and  there  le  nobody 
you  can  pin  a  naedal  on  if  it  pom  right,  be- 
!  everythlBg  le  everybody'e  birtnem  and 
a«iat  la  everybody^  bwalnem  ie  nobody'a 


Noirtiere  ie  thia  altuatian  more  prevalent, 
or  aaore  tnubleeoaae.  than  In  the  procure- 
ment of  amJor  weapcn  ayatema.  Bvery  thae 
we  hold  a  luailiu  on  a  new  proeorHBcnt 
anafu.  we  are  told  that  many,  if  not  aU.  of 
the  bad  decWona  along  the  bne  were  amde 
by  people  who  are  no  longer  aaeodated  with 
the  project,  or  even  tai  the  eervlce.  When 
you  put  a  project  manager  under  the  gua. 
the  temptation  to  pamthe  bock  back  to  hie 

pCQd0O6HOn  ff^^— **  0'WiniHDUDS* 

tt'a  beocmiBg  (dear  that  aaoet  of  the  Name 
for  theee  procurement  flaecoa  Uee  not  with 
the  taidlridnal  project 
trading  olflrlale  giiMiieHi 
wdl-meaning  people  who  do  the  beat  they 
with  a  ayatcm  that  pnta  procore- 

programa  Into  the  bande  of  a  ane- 
i  of  mmtary  otfleeta  who  have  neither 
ttw  training  nor  the  experience  to  handle 
the  Job.  Any  ayatam  that  amigne  M  amny  aa 
nine  or  10  ofnocta  to  manage  the  different 
■tagaa  of  a  amlttycar  procurement  ie  aaking 
for  trouble,  and  trouble  ie  Joet  what  we're 

«»»n»pi<»  are  everywhere.  The  C-6  cargo 
piaiMt  hag  liad  nine  different  program  man- 
agera  dmhw  tta  probtaBHilagued  lifetime. 
The  project  manageta  for  the  Aimya  Htil- 
fiic  and  Peralilng  n  miaailea,  the  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  Syetem  and  the  Viper  rocket 
have  bad  an  avenge  tenure  of  only  two 


Sinoe  management  expeite  tcU  ue  that  it 
takee  a  manager  at  leaat  a  year  to  mader 
the  ine  and  outa  of  a  ccooplex  project,  it'a 
liard  to  eecape  the  conrineinn  that  theee 
jrograam  are  being  managwl  at 
lialf  the  Ume  by  people  who  dent 
really  know  what  theyYe  doing. 

Moreover— accordtaig  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  Pentagon'B  inepertor  general-tbere  are 
aerloua  ehortoominge  in  the  training  of  the 
Defenee  Department'e  88.000  procurement 
tpiTiiellgtf  Fully  87  percent  of  the  eenior 
and  tnteimediate-level  cootractlng  perecn- 
nel  eurveyed  had  not  completed  "mandato- 
ry" training  requirementa,  tbe  report  aaid. 
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I  Um  richt  to  buy  Hs  ova 

,  In  It  own  way.  to  carry  out  Ha  ovn 

Am  a  raault.  ovary  attampt  to  »«• 

by  davoloplac  waaBoiii  that  can  be 

torlouB  F-111  flcbtar^boBBbar-taaa  boon 
dooiMd  to  taDura. 

Ovar  tha  yaaia.  both  Ootwraai  and  tha 
l^ntagon  bam  nada  woradle  and  ItaBttad 

with  a  aotablt  lack  o(  aaeeaai.  Now.  with  da- 
tam  «MBdlw  at  an  aU-ttaa  hicfa.  tt'a  time 
to  aaaka  fuodiBaBtal  etaaiwaa. 

One  eantroMnlal  Maa  which  daaarvca  a 
baah  look  la  a  pnpoaal  to  tat 
of  Major  wiagnna  entlrrty  out  of  the  1 
of  the  BilMafy  aardcaa  and  turn  It  o««r  to  a 


(•) 

(•) 

UH 

at 

-    its 

M 
48 

.    Jffi 

m 

(•) 

(') 

tun 


vn 


The  aaancy  would  be  ataffed  by  a  highly- 
trained,  weD-pald  cadre  of  cMUan  praenre- 

ala  ihiillii  to  tha  d^lnwiata  tai  the  VA  Por- 
alvi  aerrtao  and  the  OMdleal  ipurlallBta  tai 
the  PnbUe  Health  aanrtee. 

Unlike  career  BiiUtary  offleera  iriio  rotate 
in  and  out  of  ytutui  anient  am 

regard  aueh  touia  of  duty  aa  unwefconie  de- 
touraoB  the  road  to  higher  rank,  inwiibera 
of  the  Defenee  Procur—Mnt  Oarrleejwidd 

Ma.  Th^  would  advance  In  grade  aa  they 


their  abmty  to  praeure 
■ttheloweatpoariMi 
Aa  a  rwMHtiMi  of 


I.  Appotata  a  civilian  diroetar  at  a  level  IV 
■uhjeet  to  conHnaatlon  by  the  Bwnate 

a.  The  director  la  charged  with  the  ravon- 
ilMltty— 
To  carry  out,  in  a  ooot-eftectlve  and  ttaady 
all  aequMtlanB  of 
(or  the  Department  of  Deti 
the  aequlaltlfln  of  initial 

parta.  hardware,  eoftware.  and 


To  aanire  that  each  weapon 
Quirad  la  a  rtfiabie.  mahiUlnaWe.  and  opar- 
atlannlly  etfeettve  weapon  ayrtam  and  la  de- 

to  ■ll>^'w■^llly  carry  out  the 
Idntlfled  for  the  weapon  ayatem  by 

force  for  which  the  weapon  ayatem  la 


not 

for  an  extended  period  of  time— 
aay.  five  yeai»-«ftcr  liniliig  the  govem- 


Thla  propoaal  would  addiam  many  diftl- 
cult  ptocureaaent  proMmna  in  a  ringle 
refana.  OontlnuHy  and  aceountabOtty 
would  be  Inanrad  If  one  team  of  managan 
would  atick  with  a  ptoject  from  coripapc 
gage  to  coBipietton  and  the  weepcn  dkhit 
work,  or  the  coat  eaoalated  beyond  recognl- 
tlon.  we'd  know  who  to  bioBM. 

over  to  a  dviliau 
would  alao  tree  military 
otflcata  to  do  the  work  theyYe  trained  to  do: 
formulating  military  atiategy.  planning  for 
rnmingiinfliu  and  developtog  lequliemonta 
for  weapoM  to  meet  the  mUton'a  defcne 


lita 
had  a  heartv  becaime  of 
tNm  the  mllltary  aarvtaa.  But  the 
hardily  nnpraeedentod.  Of  the  worMTe  i 
ariUtary  powaia.  only  the  OMted  Btatee  and 
the  Soviet  Union  continued   to  procure 

BMUOF  V9SBQBS  UUOVMPu  BMwMBS  OOUCKOlj0d 

by  the  military  aarvleee.  Althoiwh  the  evi- 
dence la  tncondualve.  there  la  raaaon  to  be- 
lieve tlmt  dvtUan  aequiittion  agenctaa  In 
countrlm  Uke  Qreat  Britain.  Canada  and 
have  worked  wtU.  and  could 


With   our  defene   budget 

;  look  for  baalc  rhangm  In 

A  dvilian^un  Defenee 
rice    amy    be    Joet    the 
reform  we  need  to  bring  the  coat  of 


WkAT  ta  Biu  Doua 

1.  It  eoneoUdatm  the  procurement  peraon- 
nel  of  the  following  Into  one  office: 


TO  eatabUah  and  carry  out  appropriate 
career  tralnliw.  apprantleeehip,  Inoentlvea. 
mttA  evataiatloB  programa  to  aanre  the  ea- 
tabllahment  and  mafaitenanoe  of  a  atable. 
oBotlvated.  and  e»perlenced  work  force  In 
the   office   of   the   Director   of   Weapon 

TO  require  the  aaaignment  of  peraonnel  to 
a  weapon  ayatem  aoQuialtlan  in'fgTt™  for  a 
auffldant  period  of  time  to  aanre  the  direct 
aeoountabfUty  of  peraoimel  for  program 
and  to  Mwire  the  affeettve 
;  of  aueh  program  or  of  a  9wlf - 
ic  phaae  of  audi  program;  and 

To  reipoad  to  reoneata  from  the  Oongrem 
rdattng  to  pragroma  wtthin  the  reiponalbll- 
Ity  of  the  Director.* 

By  Mr.  DAMPORTH  (for  him- 
geU.  Mr.  Bnrga.  Mr.  Iavibi- 
nao,   Mr.   Wiuov.   and   Mr. 

iMOOTBy. 

8.  942.  A  bill  to  promotg  gspgngiaD 
of  IntaiihUongl  tradg  In  ti^liwotw**""**- 
catikng  equlpmmit  and  aonrlogg.  and 
for  ottaer  purpoaea;  to  tha  Ooounittea 
onPlnanoa. 

nLBooMMOinaaiom  TSAaa  ACT 

Mr.  DAMFORTH.  Mr.  Praaldent. 
from  an  tntamatlntial  trada  peiapee- 
ttre,  deregulation  of  the  JJB.  market 
for  telnoommwnlratlmiB  and  ATAT  di- 
▼eatlture  reiveaent  a  dlMiater  In  the 
making  The  legkilatkm  I  am  tntroduo- 
Ing  today,  along  with  Senator  BmngBH 
and  othen,  la  deaigned  to  turn  thla  po- 
tential for  dliaater  Into  a  major  Initia- 
tive to  open  foreign  marketa  to  TJM. 
ezporta  of  tdeoommunlcatlona  prod- 
ucts and  servloea. 


Baaed  on  a  MIS.  whkh  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  last  OoiMTeaa,  the  Teie- 
i^nff"""''^"''—  Ttade  Act  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  hearings  and  extensive  dtseus- 
stoos  with  buslneaB  and  labor  con- 
cerned about  the  abaenee  of  free  and 
fair  trade  In  the  tdeoommunloatloas 
sector.  On  August  S.  1981.  a  dedskm 
was  made  that  la  Ukdjr  to  have  the 
greateat  Impact  on  UJBL  trade  of  any 
other  In  recent  decadea.  The  dedakm 
was  not  made  by  the  Prealdgnt  or  by 
the  Congress  In  fact.  Ita  tanpaet  on 
American  trade  waa  hardly  considered 
by  thoae  tantnd  in  this  and  other 
eventa  leading  up  to  the  final  outcome. 
The  dedsloo-tbe  final  step  before  the 
breakup  oi  the  Bell  System— came 
about  after  years  of  thouiAit.  litigation 
and  leglalaMnn  foeuaed  on  dooMstk 
oonglderatloiw  of  competition  •»»<*  de- 
regulatkm.  Tet,  thla  dwiisgllc  poiOBy 
dedgkm  will  have  an  enotmoua  Impact 
on  the  UJB  poaltlon  In  world  markets. 

In  trade  teima.  ATAT  divestiture  Is 
nothing  lees  than  the  unOatetal  give- 
away of  the  UjB.  market  to  foreign 
suppliers.  Moreover,  staaoe  moat  for- 
eign markets  are  effective  cloeed  to 

UJB.    t*l««n«wmiitiiwH/me   expOVtS.    dl- 

vestlture  also  represents  a  giveaway  of 
the  only  leverage  that  might  ever  be 
uaed  by  our  trade  negoUators  to  gain 
accesi  to  those  marketa. 

Therefwe.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
"•t^tMttmm  on  the  restructuring  of  the 
n.8.  market  to  promote  negotiations 
that  win  achieve  an  open  world  trad- 
ing system  In  tdeoommunlcatlona. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  foreign 
oountrlea  have  already  committed  to 
opening  their  telecommunh^itlnns 
markets,  it  is  Imperative  that  the 
ITnlted  States  eatahUah  a  aystamatlc. 
result»orlented  means  of  enforcing 
oomidlance  with  these  commitments. 

The  Tehwonunmilratlnng  Ttade  Act 
provldea  a  framework  for  negotlatloiig 
to  open  foreign  markets  to  UjB.  ex- 
pOTts  and  for  aggreastve  enforcement 
of  trade  agreements  related  to  tele- 
communications.   It    does    so    In    a 

maiiTior    fully     COHSiStent    With     UJB. 

trade  obllgatlona  under  the  OATT.  It 
offers  U.8.  trade  negotiators  the  man- 
date, authority,  and  leverage  to  gain 
MriH  — t««»«i»i  gcoeas  for  UJB.  exports 
of  t»i«wn»»imiiiito«ttow  equipment  and 
aervloea  «««"r*'«'»^  to  that  provided 
by  the  restruetartag  of  the  U.8.  tele- 

^<^^fl^|iiii|HtnitiffP#  wtorkot. 


Obeerved  In  a  vacuum,  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  American  telecommunl- 
eatlons  system  may  be  a  good  idea, 
where  Increased  competition  among 
domestic  provlden  of  equipment  and 
services  may  ultimately  benefit  the 
system's  users. 

But  In  this  interdependent  wm-ld.  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  dedalons  in  a 
vacuum.  We  cannot  aff  c»d  to  let  trade 
be  the  stepchild  of  domestic  policy  de- 
cisions—particularly if  we  consider  the 
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are  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  they 
would  be  under  open  market  oondi- 


ties  It  Is  bound  I 
able. 

In  trade  tetas,  divestiture  repre- 
sents the  unOneral  diamantMng  of  a 
malor  nontarlff  barrier  to  Imports 
■tkm  of  AT«ra  vertl- 


throu^  dimlnatlan  < 
cal  integratiad  relatl 
the  manuteetwer  of 

ovkdoni  of 
of  American 
rs  win  be  ah 


and 

niat    a 


the    provision 
number 

faeturers  win  tie  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  breaking  of  this  Unk  is 
dearly  a  healthy  event.  That  thla  win 
also  lay  bare  tie  UJB.  market  to  many 
bflllons  of  doUgrs  in  new  salsa  toy  for- 
eign manufacturers— without  any  oor- 
responding  incnovement  In  market 
access  for  U.S.  |exports-4s  unthinkable 
In  view  of  XJJB.  texport  potential  In  this 

The  ConstttUtlon  provldea  for  Oon- 
grem  to  regulate  conuneree  with  for- 
eign natlona.  Itj  Is  imperative  that  Oon- 
grem  act  now  tt»  prevent  this  trade  die- 
aster  before  It  i  too  late. 

Tlie  international  sltoatlan  with  re- 
spect to  trteodmmnnh^itlnns  trade  Is 
unkiue.  The  Uhlted  Statea  la  virtually 
the  only  country  In  the  world  with  a 
mlvate    telewiinmnnlratking 


Practically  att  other 
oountrlea  have  monopOUstle 
munieatlons  cgitttleB  that  are  oon- 
trOUed  by-^  i^  owned  and  operated 
by — their  guvemiaents. 

The  worid  over  FTTs— poet,  tele- 
graph, and  lelephane  entitles  are 
protected,  nurtured,  and  supported  by 
their  goveinnfents.  ■quipment  pro- 
curement is  annflned  to  the  extent 
jMiesltilf  to  dgmestic  waroifartufTTij 
who  in  turn  une  Oovemment  Hmuirial 
support  to  develop  new  equlpoaent  and 
to  promote  tl^eir  export  dilves.  And 
export  they  mhgt— becauae  In  this  day 
of  hltfUy  sot&Mlcated.  R*D-lnten- 
sive  t*i^w<»niiimi«»«Mn«e  equipment, 
eoonamles  of  iscale  dictate  that  few 
home  maitetslare  big  enouiSi  to  pro- 
vide adequate  fetums  on  iiiiesluMiiiit 

The  oompalatlve  advantage  that 
American  pnMkioen  currently  en)oy  in 
the  tfl^iiwnmtnliii^linif  sector  would 
lead  us  to  expM)  the  United  States  to 
run  a  substantial  trade  sufptais  In  the 
telecommimiciftlons  area,  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  logic  of  the  marke^dace, 
howevo-.  Is  toe  large  and  growing 
trade  defkdt  of  the  United  Statea  In 
this  sector— rekching  doee  to  $1.1  ba- 
llon In  1984.  Ttiere  can  be  no  queetlon 
that  XJA  teledommunleatlons  exports 


Notwithstanding  any  other  factors 
aff eetliw  U^S.  trade  in  f^|«M<mwimiifiiff»- 
tlona,  one  finds  throuiSiout  the  wotld 
that  vMoally  an  major  telecommunl- 
cationB  markets  are  dosed: 

Um  Boropean  Gammon  Market  may 
be  an  BC-wlde  market  for  many  prod- 
ucts but  that  is  certainly  not  the  case 

with  ttllifmnimntiii-MriM    In  BUTOpe. 

almost  every  country  has  Its  own 
ayatem  and  each  government  inures 
the  protection  (rf  Its  home  market  and 
ptudueets.  These  tdeoommunlcatlons 
monopoilea  remain  unwilling  to  pro- 
cure substantial  amounts  of  fmrelgn 
equipment  and  wfll  purchase  a  domes- 
tie  product  even  when  better  and  lem 
fiiwnslvf  Awnfirti-mn  equipment  is 
available. 

In  Japan.  Nippon  Teiegn4>h  A  Tele- 
phone aervea  an  enormous  maiket.  Al- 
though oonmltments  have  been  made 
to  open  NTT  procurement  to  Increased 
liHuliasw  of  foreign  inoduets,  the  re- 
sults have  been  marginal  at  beet— par- 
tlcularty  In  the  key  areas  of  network 

Moreover,  recent  moves  to  prlvatlae 
NTT  have  expoeed  govenunental  and 
Industry  efforts  to  protect  key  mar- 
keta for  ti>V»f"'""'""'«'»*^'""«  soTloes 
and  salea,  raising  legitimate  questlmis 
about  the  value  of  any  Japanese  oom- 
to  follow  through  cm  such 
agreements.  Meanwhfle. 
major  Japanese  manufacturers  contin- 
ue to  make  Inroads  Into  the  UJS.  tde- 
communications  maiket  at  an  alarm- 
ing pace  a  pace  that  wfll  increase  ex- 
pohenUally  with  the  restructuring  of 
the  U.8.  market 

Other  countries  maintain  or  are  In 
the  process  of  creating  major  barriga 
to  Imports  of  tdeoommunlcatlons 
equipment,  as  wdL  Canada  uses  high 
tariffs  »»»«*  diacriminatory  purchasing 
poUdes  by  movlndal  govonments. 
Advanced  devdoidng  nations,  audi  as 
BraaQ  and  Mexico,  are  Imposing  an  In- 
creasing number  of  Import  and  Invest- 
ment restrictions  as  time  progresses. 

Therefore.  In  trade  terms,  the  break- 
up of  ATAT  la  more  than  Just  the  uni- 
lateral dtminatinn  of  a  majw  barrier 
to  Importa.  It  also  means  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984.  we  may  have  discarded 
the  oidy  trade  ooncesslon  that  could 
ever  be  effective  negotiating  leverage 
for  the  Uhlted  Statee  to  gain  red|»o- 
cal  maiket  aooeas  for  our  tdecom- 
munleatlans  expmls.  It  is  hard  to 
Imagine  any  other  UJS.  leverage  pro- 
vl^ttng  as  much  incentive  for  foreign 

tMmt^nmmtnnU-mtininm  manufacturers 

and  thdr  governments  to  really  open 
up  domestic  maikets. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  stOl  the 
world's  moat  hliAily  competitive  pro- 
ducer of  teJenommnnlcatlons  equip- 
ment. But  the  whdeeale  giveaway  of 
the  UJ&.  market  and  our  apparent  re- 
luctance to  aggressively  enforce  exist- 


ing **i«««MMmiint»»«M«m«  trade 
ments.  have  already  set  the  stage  for  a 
major,  irrevcrrible  shift  in  high  tech- 
nology trade  pattenis. 

llie  exponential  growth  In  UJB.  im- 
ptnis  wfll  not  happen  ovemliSitt  but 
the  trends  are  there.  Unless  we  are 
wining  to  rlA  waiting  for  the  damor 
for  Import  quotas  on  tdeoommuniear 
tlons  equipment  biat  Is  sure  to  come, 
something  must  be  done  now— before 
the  damage  cannot  be  revermd. 

Recent  trends  In  tdeoommunlca- 
tlons trade  only  begin  to  tdl  the  storr 
Although  the  consent  decree  whldi  set 
the  terms  for  divestiture  was  only 
signed  In  1982.  the  shift  In  purdiasing 
pattema  has  already  contributed  to 
America's  first  negative  balance  of 

trade  In  totownwimiitilr^Mnwe  The  1988 

deficit  of  ovn  $400  minion  more  than 
doubled  In  1984.  attrfliutable  once 
again  to  flat  exports  and  an  increase 
of  Imports  by  over  one-third. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the 
landmark  FCC  CartcrfoiSe  dedsion  of 
1988— involving  the  interconnection  of 
certain  terminal  equipment  with  the 
national  network— to  aee  the  dramatic 
Impact  a  domestic  dedskm  to  deregu- 
late can  have  on  production  and  im- 
pmts  of  tdeoommunlcations  equip- 
ment. 

Since  the  Carterfone  dedsion.  the 
United  States  has  aceeleratfid  the 
move  toward  telrcnmrnunlratlnns  de- 
rrgiilatlon— thfffhr  acoderatlDg  the 
growing  hnhalanne  in  world  tdeoom- 
munlcationB  trade.  Some  court  and 
regulatory  dedsfams  have  had  a  great- 
er impact  on  trade  than  others.  Tet.  at 
no  time  has  the  United  Statea  sought 
from  Its  tradtaig  partnem  reciprocal 
amceosions  for  theee  unintended 
maiket  Uberdlaing  lueasurfs.  More- 
over, where  we  have  tdeoommunlca- 
tlons trade  agreements  in  place,  we 
seem  to  have  studiously  avoided  the 
use  of  remedies  under  U.S.  law  to  en- 
force oomidianoe. 

Recent  dedslons-^n  particular,  the 
final  bmkup  of  the  Bdl  System— win 
produce  a  trade  effed  that  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored.  The  potential  trade 
giveaway  from  ATAT  divestiture  Is 
staggering:  One  Japaneee  telecom- 
munkatlons  newsletter  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  breakup  of  ATAiT 
would  (v>ai  anew  $5  billion  market  In 
the  United  States  almost  50  percent 
more  than  aU  NTT  purchases  In  a 
sinile  year.  Another  study  has  predkst- 
ed  that  by  1990.  ImporU  of  customer- 
premises  equipment  alixie  wfll  triple, 
with  Japan  and  Canada  capturing  42 
percent  and  23  p«!oent  shares,  remec- 
tlvely. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  to  find 
that  Japaneee.  Canadian,  and  Eunve- 
an  companies  alike  have  already 
launched  massive  sales  off  mslves  In 
this  country. 

The  magnitude  of  the  shift  In  tde- 
communlcatians  trade  In  the  future 
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■hould  not  be  stuprlainc  in  the  light  of 


Amis 

will  be  Increaitai^  dependent  on  ex- 
ports to  meet  the  grovlnc  ooet  of  tbetr 
inveetmenta,  Hie  UJB.  OMrket,  lepre- 
•enttnt  eome  40  pereent  of  the  entire 
wortd  mefket  for  teleccmiiiiiinif  if kme. 
win  atand  Alone  In  ite  and  openneeB. 

UdS.  manullMtiiren  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  domeitic  market  tor  the  bulk  of 
their  Mlee  with  little  proapeet  of  for- 
eicn  barrleri  being  lifted  and  major 
export  opportonltlea. 

At  home.  UjB.  manufkcturen  wOl  be 
ffeoed  with  competition  from  foreign 
flnns  that  can  afford  to  move  into  thia 
market  for  long  perlodi  without  turn- 
ing a  profit— given  proteetlon  in  their 
home  market!,  patient  capital  and  the 
potential  return  on  their  luveelinent 
in  the  mort  lucrative  market  for  tele- 
oommunieationa  in  the  wortd. 

Finally.  In  the  foreaeeable  future. 
XJA  toiawnmm^inirattttna  manufactur- 
en  wOl  oonaiBt  of  one  major  producer 
that  la  unuaed  to  real  competition  and 
many  other  American  Anna  that  could 
be  highly  aueceaaful  competltorB  If 
given  a  few  ycara  to  take  advantage  of 
dtveattture  without  being  awamped  by 
tanporta. 

The  Bdl  operating  «*""p*"*—  have 
already  begun  to  aaaert  their  Inde- 
in  the  market  tor 


the  cheapeat  quality  aouree  of  equip- 
ment th^  can  find.  It  la  no  accident 
that  the  fbat  major  wave  of  teleeem- 
munkatlnia  tanporta  coincided  with  a 
«hamatle  drop  in  purrhaaea  by  aome  of 
the  BOCa  from  Weatetn  Beetrlc. 
With  the  Ben  logo  tat  hand  and  aoceaa 
to  ATAT  patenta.  foreign  supidlen 
willing  to  alaah  proflta  to  expand 
market  ahare  offer  attractive  bariwlna. 

Unfortunately,  theae  aame  fliwratlng 
wwipanlea  wfll  be  the  moat  aeverely 
hurt  if — «•  I  expect— the  end  of  the 
dwad*  flnda  ua  acramhling  to  doae  the 
UJB.  market  to  tanporta  in  the  face  of 
lost  aalea  and  loat  joba. 

And  make  no  miafake.  the  trade 
ahlft  la  by  no  meana  inevitable:  The 
wnrld  market  for  totownwim^mf^tytni 
ahowa  algna  of  growth  undreamed  of  a 
few  ycara  ago— expanding  from  $46 
bOUco  today  to  $00  baUoo  by  1M7  and 
100  bOUan  tai  1900.  The  ahlft  la  not  tai- 
evitaUe— If  only  American  producers 
are  able  to  gamer  a  ahare  of  the  world 
marlcet  commensurate  with  their  com- 
pfWivencm. 

What  la  abaidutely  certain  la  this: 
The  Uhlted  States  cannot  afford  to 
watt  before  we  react  to  the  trade  tan- 
pllcatlona  of  the  reatrueturing  of  the 
UwS.  tejewnmunlratlona  maiket  m 
unto  we  exedae  our  legal  ri^ta  to  re- 
taliate agalnat  vfcdatlooa  of  exiating 
telecnmmiinlfatkina  trade  agreementa. 
A  few  years  from  now  It  wlU  be  too 
late.  Efforts  to  dose  the  U.a  market 
then  wOl  hurt  oonsumers  and  put  at 
risk  American  exptnts. 


We  need  to  resolve  this  potential 
trade  disaster  before  Its  fun  tanpaet  is 
felt-to  use  the  opennasa  of  the  VJB. 
nutfket  as  leverage  to  gain  aecam  for 
XJJB.  ti»liH?ffiwiwnitrattftiis  firiMtfti 

The  kiflalBflnn  I  am  introdudng 
today  can  aeoompUah  this— in  a 
manner  fully  conalst<ent  with  UjB.  obU- 
gatlons  under  the  General  Agreament 
on  Turlffa  and  TndB  [QATTI.  The 
preasnt  sttuatlao  presanta  ua  with  a 
unique  act  of  dreumstanoes.  indudlng 
low  levela  of  current  trade  rdatlve  to 
the  future  and  a  major  reduction  in 
JJJB.  import  barrlen  aa  yet  uncompen- 
sated by  our  trading  partners. 

These  unique  dreumstanees  offer  us 
a  unique  opportunity— namdy.  the  op- 
portunity to  create  on  open  world 
tradtaig  system  tai  telenommimlratlnns 
that  wOl  benefit  world  producers  and 
ocnsumera  alike. 


In  conclusion.  U^B.  trade  policy  to 
date  has  invariably  been  reactive  or.  In 
the  case  of  AT*T  dlvesttture.  a  by- 
product of  purely  domestic  decision- 
making. Therefore,  it  is  not  suipristng 
that  we  constantly  find  ourselves 
trying  to  restive  last  year's  trade  prob- 


The  United  States  must  have  a  for- 
ward-looking trade  poUey.  Problems 
must  be  anticipated  and  restdved 
before  they  reach  unmanageable  pro- 
pnrtlona.  New  trade  agreements  wOl 
never  be  credible  unless  erlaling  agree- 
ments are  enforced. 

In  the  ease  of  teleoommrnikiatlmis. 
we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  re- 
solve a  trade  problem  before  it  does 
major  harm  to  our  economy.  If  we  do 
not  resolve  the  mottlem  now.  it  wiU 
have  been  a  problem  of  our  own 


The  negotiation  of  redprocal 
market  arrangements  la  the  como*- 
atone  of  the  OATT.  In  the  caae  of  tele- 
rommnnlratlnna  trade,  unfettered 
to  our  market  la  the  only  oon- 
llkely  to  be  attractive  enough 
to  open  foreign  marketa  for  UjB.  ex- 
porters. To  give  away  this  aooem  with- 
out compensation  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity lost  and  foolish  to  the  extreme. 

International  trade  Is  too  Important 
to  the  XJA  economy  to  allow  It  to 
remain  a  stepchild  of  our  domestic 
policy  decisions.  The  restructuring  of 
the  UJB.  toi«wn»«i«iwiWtW**  market 
has  major  trade  ImpllratUwis  We 
ignore  them  at  our  perlL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  outline  of  the 
Telecommimlratknis  Trade  Act  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
intheRKOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKD,  as  follows: 

8.943 

B€  it  anmctad  6y  0te  Smote  and  Hout*  of 
RtpnmntaHMa  of  Uu  United  Statu  of 
Amtriea  in  Omgrttt  atttmUtd, 


rniLB. 
Ttali  Act  BMy  to*  ettad  m  the 
munkaUooa  Itada  Aet  o(  UM". 
asci 

(1)  rapid  growth  In  tha  world  aaikat 

«m  oontlinia  for  aavonl  dacadoK 
(3)  tba  United  SUtao  can  iaprave 

pacta  f or- 
(A)  tlia  growth  of — 
(1)  UBttad  Statao  axporta  of 


and  Con- 


di) aaport^elated 
flUBMf  ■■meoo  in  ttw  Unttad  Statai.  and 

(B)  tha  wiwtliiiiannt  o(  ttaa  taebnolos 
loadHablp  of  tba  UDItad  OtatM. 


an 


opan  world  aMikaC  fCr  tmde  In 


1)  wlildi 
unttad  atataa  eapotta  of 
tloaa  produeta  and 
atataa  tanaataaant  mi 

(4)  unfair  and 
tteaa  In  f ontgn  flowntriaa  throatan  the  loaa 
of  Joba  In  ttaa  Unltod  atataa  t 


Mtura  of  ttaa  UBttad  atataa 


ttaa  UtaenllaatlaB  and  raatmetortng  of  andi 
maikat,  taaa  ridtad.  and  will  oontlnua  to 
raault.  In  a  dramatlr  Inaaaao  In  laiportaof 

liwtialanoa  In  eonvattttva  opportunltlaa  for 

(6)  unlaaa  ttala  tantaalaniw  la  oocraetsd 
ttaroi«ta  ttaa  addavaaMot  of  antaaTanHally 
•qutfataot  ooaapattttva  mnwMlimlHaa  for 
Unttad  atataa  tdawiminnlBaflnna  ptedncla 
and  aenrlooa  tai  f  onign  aaailtata.  ttaa  UBttad 
atataa   ataould   avoid   irantlns 

opan   aeeaa   to   ttaa  

liitoduota  and  aarvloaa  of  andi  foialsn  ooun- 
triaa  In  ttaa  unttad  atataa  BMikat 

(b)  ruaiuam.-Hia  puipoaaa  of  ttaa  Act 


(1)  to  foatar  ttaa  i 
eal  growtta  of  ttaa  UBttad  atataa 
muBleatlona  taidnatry  and  aU  UBttad  atataa 
wtao  taonaftt  bom  a  talgta  quality 
inatwofk; 
(3)  to  anaora  ttaat  courtriaa  wtaMi  taave 

tloiH  tiada  foltar  aMde  by  ttaoao  eoaaaatt- 
manta:and 
(3)  to  addeva  a  i 
for 

ttaroogta  nagdlatlnn  and 
of  anbatantlally  aqulTataot 
eompattttve  opportmdtlaa  for  UBttad  atataa 
♦^«««iiwi^f~**~.-  aapotiaaa  and  ttaair 
Bobaldiarlaa  In  ttaoaa  markata  In  wtakta  bar- 
rlen odat  to  troa  taitaraatlOBal  trade. 

TTIU  I— ACnOMB  TO  ACUICVM 

coMPgH'i'iva  oppoRTuwrnaa 
m.  wHiKunoM  or  roaaoN  i 


(a)  AMLTan  or  B<aama— By  no  later 
ttaan  ttaa  data  ttaat  la  •  BMnttaa  after  ttaa 
data  of  aiiactaiiant  of  ttala  Act.  ttaa  UBttad 
atataa  Trade  napreaantatlva.  tai  eooaalta- 
tlon  witta  ttaa  aeeretaiy  of  OoaaBaarea  aad 
ttaa  iBtaraganey  trade  organlartloa  aetata' 
Itataad  under  aeetlon  343(s)  of  ttaa  Ttada  Bx- 
panaion  Act  of  1M3  (IS  UJB.C  Itn).  ataall- 
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(a)tottaaOaBUBtttee 

on  Oam- 

of  ttaa 

I  to  ttaa  Onwimlttee  on  Waya  and 

I  **»*  COaandttaa  on 
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tb8   OOIBflBlww08 


of  ttaa  Utattad  atataa^  and 
(3)  for  pufpaaa<  of 
wtaKta  of  atadi 


(A)  la  hinnnalattint  wttta  ttaa  piavtaiaM  of. 
or  ottaarwiaa  daiiaa  booaflta  to  tha  Unitad 
atataa  ondar.an^trada  I 

(B)  la  uBjnatlfi 
atrleta  Unttad  aidtaa« 

(C)  ettaandaa^ttae  aflaet  af- 
(i)  wnlMfyiBg  pt  taapalilBg  any  banaBt 

of  any  agraannU  teirtdeta  ttaa  UBttad 
atataa  la  a  party, 
(b)  Pbooaa  TBiBa  Tuna  hno  i 
(1)  hi  imndiwUtw  ttaa  i 
I  (aXl).  tta*  UBttad  I 

ttaafol- 


of  ttaa 
101.  ttaa  Pnaldent 
wttta  ttaoaa  fur- 
or ptae- 
_  leUaXl) 

of  flBtarlng  Into  trade  t 
ettai  301  wtakta  praflde  to 
ttaa  talannaMBiinlwHnnB  pcodneta  and  aarv- 
loaa of  UBttad  atataaftnaand  ttaeir  i 

uppui  tonWIaa  In  ttaa  \ 
of  aadi  oauBtriaa  ttart  era  — »«-»-»«*««iiy 

to  to0  OOflBpOtttlTO  OMlWlrt^mtttfH 

tai  ttaa  UBttad  atataa  market  to 
1  aarvloaa  of  fOrelsB  flma 
iMl  Ihdi  TTnltart  ntalna  aiilBliWailra 
(SXA)  Ttaa  ■maral  otajadtawa  of  ncgottta- 
aandurtad  imder  paragrapta  <1)  abaU 

miittflateral   or   bilateral 

(or  ttaa  modUleatlon  of  "»***«»^ 

»  ttaat  provide  to  ttae  tdeeom- 

praducta  and  aervlcea  of  UBttad 

MiH  tiiotr  awbafiHarlra  oompeti- 

iB  fordgB  marketa  ttaat 

eqntvalent  to  the  oonpati- 

avallatale  tai  ttae  United 

to  audi  prodiKta  and  aenrleea 

ttadr  United 


(11)  to  eomd  ttae  imbalance  In  oooweti- 

ttve  opportunltleo  accruing  from  unoompen- 

tai  barrlera  to  the  acoaaa  of 

and  ttadr  aubaldlariea  to  ttae 

UBttad  atataa  tflwiaiiiiiiiiih  alkaii  market: 


acta  aad  aantoaaiJ 
(0)  Diauuaiiui 
(l)Ttae 
ttve  aaay 
Mdgatk 

ttae  UBttad  aiataaTtada 
ttae 
audi  eoantry  ft^  UBttad 
produda 


(itt)  to  taMmtate  ttae  taienaae  tai  United 
of  toiof^wimimli^tlfliia  prod- 
to  a  levd  wwii'Miaiii  alif 
irttta  ttaa  eonpettttapa  poattlan  of  ttaa  United 
natltma  hMlnatrr 
(B)  IB  ttaa  nagotlatlona  eonduded  under 
(1).  ttae  Prealdent  ataaU  pmaoe 
atajaettvaa  In  order  to  raduoa  or 
barrlera  to  United  atataa 
of  talefiniiimiinlcatlena  produeta  and 
taidadta«  (but  not  Umttad  to)- 

traatment  for  aocta  produda 
of  UBltad  atataa  flzma  and 


(3)  Bdora  aaaUag  a  ftawl 
under  paragraphs  (1)  to  aidnda  any  toralgB 
ttaa  fnTiBtlgai 
doa  (a),  ttaa  UBltad 
Trade  RepraaanUtl**  ataan- 
(A)  eooaott  wttta  ttae  fv-«»«t**—  on  Pl- 

on 


treatment    for 

and  aarvloaa; 

(Id)  nandlacrtaiilnatory  govamment  pro- 

poUdaa  wItta  reaped  to  Bueta  prod- 

uetaai 

(Iv)  aqu>iiient  atandaida  and  proeadurea 

for  wiillfkalliMi  of  oqulpaieBt  ttaat  do  not 

tba  mlntanmn  atandarda  and  proee- 

to  prated  ttaa  teleoonmunl- 


andttaa 
ttaeHooaaof 


esdu- 


naneaof  ttaa 

Wayaaad 

atlvea 

(B)pabtadi 
akm  tai  ttaa 
for  audi 

(C) 
pubUe 

(d) 
ttaan  the  data  ttaat  la  •  m«i*i««  after  ttae 
date  of  enafCtraeat  of  ttala  Act.  ttae  UBttad 


of  audii 

teglataraadthei 
wrrhialon.  and 
ad  otuwitunlty  fOr 
it  an  ancta  prapoaad  < 
Td  C;oBaama.-By 


(V)  radadlOB  or  «««-««»«■*«««  of 
dntlaa  on  tdaoommnnioatlooa  produeta: 

(vl)  aMmtaiatlnn  of  aubddlea,  dumping,  vlo- 
tattona  of  Intanadual  property  il^ta.  and 
ottaar  unfair  trade  praotleea  ttaat  diatod 
taitamatlonal  trade  tat  telawnmimlpatlona; 

(vtt)  aMiidnaHoB  of  tanreataant  barrlera 

ttaat  raalrid  ttaa  adaWlataiiMint  of  fardgn- 

entttlaB  wtakta  marfcd  tde- 

produda  and  aarvkea;  and 

(vltt)  BMnttorlng  and  diapute  aettlement 

to  fariMtate  onmpllanwt  wttta 

trade  agraeBMota. 

(C)  IB  pnranlng  ttae  obledtvea  deaerlbed  In 

aubparagraptaa  (A)  and  (B)  and  tai  catabllata- 


to  enter  Into 
301  wttta  any 
tai 
ttae  objeettvaa  d»- 
tai  anbaedfcw  (aX8)(A).  ttae  Preal- 
dent ataaO.  tay  no  later  ttaan  ttae  date  ttaat  to 
3  yeara  after  ttae  dateaLeoadmant  of  ttato 
Ad.takai 

ttaatare 


(3; 
ttae 
wtaldi 


ahan  flrd  take  ttaoaa 
;  dtaeeUy  atfad  trade  tai  < 


produda  and 


fODovtaig  aetloBB 


(3)  Ttae 
any  of  ttae 
graptadK 

(A)  tendnate.  wtttadraw. 
portion  of  any  trade 


vlttittae 


to  take 
para- 


any 
entered  Into 


(i)  ttae  Trade  Ad  of  10T4. 

(U)  aaetkn  301  of  ttae  Tfeade 
Ad  of  1003.  or 

(W)  aedkn  300  of  ttae  Ttetff  Ad  d  1030. 
wttta  remed  to  any  duty  or  Import  reatrle- 
tlon  Impnaart  by  ttae  UBIted  Btatee  on  any 

(B)  take  any  adian  deaerltaad  In  aubaee- 
tkn  (bX3)  or  (e)  of  aaetkn  301  of  ttae  Trade 
Ad  of  10T4  wttta  reaped  to  any  tdaoom- 
munkatlona  pradnd  ttaat  to  antaiad  to  regla- 
tratloB  or  approval  by  ttae  Pederd  Ooeamn- 
nkatkna  OoBuntoalon  under  part  3.  IB.  or  OS 
of  title  47  of  ttae  Code  of  Pedand  Regula- 
tkoa: 

(C)  protaOdt   ttae 
from  purdiaaing  ttae 
produeta  of  any  ipedfled  foreign  < 

(D)  liicreaae  doneatk  preta 
title  m  d  ttae  Ad  of  Mareta  3.  1033  (41 
UJB.C.  10a.  d  aeq.)  for  porrtaaaaa  by  ttae 
Paderal  ^^¥*  f  ■*>**'i-  of  tdecoewnimlpatilflBa 
produda  from  any  ipadfled  foreign  eoun- 
trr 

(B)  T*'"'  any  wataw  d  domeatif  prefer^ 
eneea  under  tttte  m  d  ttae  Ad  d  Mardi  3. 
1033  (41  U.&a  10a.  d  aeo.)  wtaldi  oaay  taave 
been  ertaadad  to  any  apadfled  foreign 
country  pursuant  to  ttae  Trade  . 
Ad  d  lOTO  wttta  reepad  to  I 
tlooa  produeta  or  any  ottaar  produeta: 

(P)  order  ttae  appropriate  Pederd  offldato 
to  deny  Pederd  funda  or  Pederd  eredlta  for 
Uiiirliaaw  d  ttae  tglernanmimlratlnna  prod- 
ueta d  any  apeeUlad  foreign  ooontrr 

(Q)  aumend.  tai  wtaole  or  In  part,  beneflte 
aoeordad  artldea  from  apadfled  foreign 
eountrlea  under  tttte  V  d  ttae  Trade  Ad  d 
10T4  (10  UJS.C  3401.  d  aeq.):  and 

(H)  take  any  ottaar  adkn  purauant  to  aub- 
aection  (b)  or  (c)  d  eedkn  301  d  ttae  Trade 
Ad  d  10T4  wttta  reaped  to- 

(1)  any  prodnd  ottaar  ttaan  a  tetooommud- 
eatkna  produd  d  audi  oountiy.  or 

(U)  any  aervlea  d  audi  country. 

(4XA)  Notwtttaatandtaig  aaetkn  130  d  ttae 
Trade  MX  d  1074  and  any  ottaar  provlako 
d  law.  If  any  portkn  d  a  trade  agreement 
deaerlbed  in  paragraph  (3XA)  wttta  a  foreign 
country  to  terminated,  wtttadrawn.  or  aoa- 
pended  under  paragrapta  (1)  wttta  reeped  to 
any  duty  or  nontarlff  tanport  reatrktion  tan- 
poaed  Iqr  tlie  United  Btatee  on  produeta  d 
audi  foreign  country,  ttae  rate  d  audi  duty 
provided  for  In  rate  odumn  number  3  d  ttae 
Tariff  Sehedulea  d  ttae  United  Statea  ahaU 
apply  to  aucb  produeta  after  the  date  on 
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irtUcfa  wdi  fnalnif  ten,  wtth^mwal.  gr  mm-  mootettaw  product  that  to  aubjwt  to  ncta-    Mrlted  In  MCtian  lOKaXSXA)  with  (onign 

paoilaatakMfMwt.  trattan  or  approral  by  the  Mdml  Ooaunu-    eountriH  wbldi  profMa  f or— 

<B>  NotwttlMtaBdlnc  wtapancnpli  <A)  of  nlMttoiM  OobbIhImi  unaw  pwt  a.  IB.  or  «       <I)  tbo  hMBiniitwrtnn.  redaction,  or 

thli  pwnpb.  Mcttai  IM  a<  the  TtMO  Act  oT  tttio  41  of  tbo  Oodo  of  VMHmlRagute-    natlonot- 

o(  ltT4.  Olid  any  oUMr  provMon  of  law.  If  tlonKor  (A)dutlao.or 

•ay  portkB  of  a  trade  agri— it  deaertbod       <C)  take  any  othor  action  pomiant  to  anb-       (B)  natrietloni.  bairfan.  or  otlior 

(SNA)  la  tarfliliiatod.  with-  ■ecttai  (b)  or  (c)  of  aeetlon  Ml  of  tba  Tiada    tiMw  tft  Intf— ***~"'  *— ^  —• 

1  by  the  PTHldaBt  ondv  Aa  of  1»T4  with  reject  to  any  protecU       <i)  the  prohlbttton  of.  or  ItmttaHnna  on 

<1>  with  reopoct  to  any  duty  Im-  other  than  teiewwimnnlratloni  proAxta  or    q^  i.i.p«tti<».  of_ 

I  on  the  producta  of  any  foreign  coun-  any  aenleee  of  each  eoantry.  <  a  « jt„u^  —, 

try  befte*  the  data  that  la  a  yean  after  the       (»  Actlona  daacrlbed  In  porafiaph  (IXC)       ««'"»«^"' 

date  of  emetBMot  of  thii  Act.  the  PreaMeat  may  be  taken  agahiat  a  foreign  country 

BMy  driay  <to  aneh  extent  aa  the  PraUent  under  aubeeetlen  <a)  or  (b)  only  tf- 
may  provide  by  prodanatlon)  the  appUea-       (A)  the  United  fltatee  Trade 

tlon  of  aafbpaiagnph  (A)  with  nepect  to  ttve  haa  taken  aU  feeattie  actla 

aueh  doty  or  lawort  reatrfcticn  untfl  the  in  nibparagrapha  (A)  and  (B)  of  i 

date  that  la  1  yean  after  the  date  of  enact-  (Di.  .. 

mantofthtoAct  (B)  the  ohieettfea  of  i 

(B)  MO  action  taken  under  paragiaph  (1)  <*"Jhe  i 
ahan  affect  any  MmIIb*  niiMtfa—  under      <» 
any  wittten  cool 
April  IT.  MM.  to  whMa  any  i 
United  atatee  la  a  party. 

Ma  AOMM  BT  OSHD  ITATeB  law  ^w-  i^r:^"^   ~  .         J^~r!-. '':zT'7r^:c7 ^:^^~~      Mm  •••»  w^„mtA^  t*,mt  «Vb  k— .»iii^  iwi  obil- 


(a)  laiTUL 


with 

a 


to 
any 


(B)  iMlikllona.  borrtan,  or  other « 
tkMM  to  Interaatlanal  trade. 

poaea  at  mdOaa  IBl  and  eubaoetlonB  (e).  (d). 

<e).  (fX  and  (g)  of  aeettai  in  of  the  Ttade 

(a)  or  (b>  Act  of  lVf4.  any  trade  agreaaMnt  entered 

■My  be)  have  not  be  adilovod.  •"*•  "*^i?*?!5^^*^*»  *'T?*  ■• 

-^^     -                   UB  of  the  *  *>■*  agriemant  entered  Into  under  eeo- 

tato'b^rc    Trade  Act  of  1BT4  and  any  other  ptofl*n  tlon  101  of  the  T>ade  Act  o<  1>T4._ 

of  the    of  law.  If  any  portion  of  a  trade  agraMnent  _<c)Amjcanon  or  Aanwrtanvm.- 

dMcribed  In  paragraph  (IXA)  with  a  foreign  Motwlthatandlng  any  other  pravWon  of  law. 

H.     country  li  teiiiilnateil.  withdrawn,  or  aua-  uy  agreeaMnt  entered  Mo  under  thia  i 

TO»    ponded  under  anbeeetton  (a)  or  (b)  with  re-  tlon  may  provide  that  the  I 

ipect  to  any  duty  or  nontariff  taaport  ra-  gattana  of  audi  agreeaMnt— 

-If  an  afflrnrntlfT  4r-    atrletlon  tapoaed  by  the  Ubitod  Statee  on  (Dapplyaololy  tothepartieetothe 

li  ^ide  under  nrrtfm  lOl(aXS)    ony  producta  of  audi  foreign  country,  the  ment,  or 

toaay  mL  ■wjiw.  or  araetiee  of    n**  ot  tattk  duty  provided  for  In  late  (3)  not  apply  untfonnly  to  all 

ry  the  Unltad  Btatea  Ttade    cohnan  mnaber  t  of  the  Ttelff  Bchedulee  of  eudi 

^ ahan.  by  no  later  tlUHB  the    the  United  Statee  diaU  apply  to  audi  prod-  jii^ 

date  that  la  Mdaya  after  the  date  on  whldi    o^*"  ■'*f  ^  ^■**  "' *^*^  "i^  ^"""^^  action  whldi  may  be  neeeaaary  to 

the  report  la  aubadtted  ander  eecUon  IBl(d).    tlon.  withdrawal,  or  wapenmon  *■>—  mtX.  mdi  treatment  with  United  Btatea  Intema- 
latever  "^^w^  autti  ilmd  under  aub-       <')  Aenoa  Hot  To  Arvwx  Ctanmi  Ooa- 
(e)  aaaliHt  auch  feretan  country  that    ta^cxoAL   ttuaixioaa.- Bo   action   taken 
»«i#  -■         ■«"  .«.»^«  wwn.,  WM    under  thto  eeetlon  "H^n  affect  eny  Mnding 

acta.  poUdea.  and    obUgatlona  under  any  written  contract  en-  ***  *!•  ^f^fii^-Hi; 

tered  Into  before  April  17.  IBM.  to  whldi       «)  the  ftmldent  ha  

(S)  to  raetore  the  balanoe  of  coaeeedon    any  nattaml  of  the  United  Btatea  la  a  party.  aeddonlMCb)  with  revect  to  any  foreign 

the  united  atatee  and  auch  foreign    wcvtLcamauttinam.  country,  and  

WW  uniHa  owM  mtm  aum  loragn       ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  DB»*«nmia  un  Aooi-  <«>  *»>•  UMtad  Btatee  Ttade 

(b)  Bavnwa  ar  na  UWrna  Buam.  Tttam    caa.-Por  puipaeee  of  deteradnlng  appro-  tlve  le  not  reguteed  to  take jdion 

nmamaa prlate  fcettan  under  aeetlan  lOKb)  or  lOB.  weh  country  under  oectlon  lOKa). 

(1)  By  no  later  timn  the  date  that  la  1  year    the  Preaident  and  the  TOalted  Btatae  Trade  the  Preddent  nuar  enter  Into  trade 

after  the  date  on  which  the  report  le  eub-    nepreeenlatlve  ahaD  eonaolt  with  the  Secre-  DMnta  with  aueh  fardgn  country  for  the 

lOKd).  end  ennnally    tary  of  CWamaree.  the  Pkteral  Ooaimunloa-  purpoee  of  granUag  new  coaeeadona  aa  cotn- 

the  United  Btatee  Ttade  Bepre-    tlona   maimlmlnn.    and    the    Interagency  gwMatlnn  for  andi  aetlone  taken  by  the 

the  extent  te  whkh  the  ohJectlvia  deacrlbad    MXa)  of  the  Ttade  Bipanafcwi  Act  of  IBBB  level  of  redprocal  and  mutually  advanta- 

In  aectton  ItBtaXB)  are  beliw  met  by  eadi    (IBUAC  l«n).  gwiUB  ooneeadona. 

foreign  country  whoee  acta,  polldee.  or  prao-      (b)  Abvmb  Ptaw  m  PaivAxa  Bbctob.- Por  (b)  AaaoMBR  Tteinm  n  Sana  ManiB 

under  aeettanlOl(aXl).    purpoeee  of  Identifying  the  objeethree  of  ne-     n  unaa TTiiiii  Oai  iiiiii  in    Fni  mir 

Into  account  the  fketori  deecrlbed  in    goHatlone  conducted  under  aeetlon  lOKa).  poagg  of  eeetlon  IBl  and  anbaaiitliina  (e).  <d). 

101(b).                                               mndnrtlng  the  Invedlgarinn  pvanant  to  («).  (f),  and  (g)  of  aeetlan  101  of  the  Ttade 

(1)  If  the  UtattedStatee  Ttade  Bepreecnta-    eectlan  101.  and  dateradnlng  appropriate  Act  of  1914.  any  trade  agreeaMnt  entered 

tlve  detera^kiee.  on  the  beala  of  a  review    action  under  aectlonB  10Kb)  and  101.  the  into  undw  mbewttim  (a)  diall  be  treated  aa 


(1)  to  fuUy  ofCMt 


paragraph  (1).  that  a  for-  United  Btatee  Ttade 

provide  the  opportunity  fbr  pnaentatkin  of 

with  any  agree-  vlewa  by  aay  latereeted  party.  Innliiding  ap- 

1 101.  or  laniBlatB  rwnimitteM  — *~«'»«-''^ 

I  aa  act.  policy,  or  practice  tloe  IIB  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1014. 

IkieeetlaalOl(aXl).  _(c)  

the  United  Btatee  Ttade  Bepreeentatlve  Omaua.  Aavnoaa.— Vor  purpoeee  of 


(A)  lanot  tai 
(B) 


the 


the 


under  eectlen  lOXa).    i^tora 
appreprlat 
aa  wen  aa 


tlon  101  of  the  Ttade  Act  of  10T4. 

(e)  Paenaa  To  BB  Tmbhi  Uro  Aooooar.- 
In  datenalnlng  whether  to  enter  Into  aa 

the  nwlikml  ahaU  take  Into  account  the 
ribed  In  aeetlon  lOKbXl). 

Xmcm— l^B^LLAMBOUS 
PROVIBIOMB 

KL  m.  ACIMH  TO  I 
fOCI 

(a)Ia< 
(1)  Any  product  of  a  foreign  country  that 

(A)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  t'-iv^'^  any  ^"  *^  BBHOiiBan  m  iieauiHiiiiB  pna-  h  nhled  to  regletratlan  or  approval  by  the 
.ux.?tn^nf  .n.  i;.T.^^  .t  .rtlTm;!  i!!*l  pecta.  both  bilateral  and  miiltilelaial:  aad  uta^rai  rv.~»..~««— »««»«■  <^— .-.t-rf.<»»  mar 
po^of  aay  trade  acreement  entered  mto    ^^^^SSSTmSSt^^S^llt^    S?SlJdS?S^^  ^^^ 

(I)  the  Ttade  Act  of  1974.  might  be  ladnded  ia  iiapi»latlone  to  Mhleve  (A)  rodi  product  ooaforme  with  all  appU- 

(H)  eeetlon  101  of  the  Trade  w^r*"-*""  "••  objertlvee  deecrlbed  la  aectloa  imaxi).  ^gj^  n^,,  ^id  ragulatloaa  of  the  Fideral 

Act  of  MM.  or  TTIU  n— THADB  AORBBMBH'l'  CoauBunkatloaa  RaiimlMlnn  and 

(HI)  aectten  MO  of  the  Tulft  Act  of  lOM.  AUmOHITT  (B)  the  Information  which  la  required  on 

with  reipeet  to  eny  duty  or  iaiport  reetrle-  uc  m.  sbmbal  ibabs  *"■■■"■■*■  AvnnB-  Pederal  OonuBualeatloae  Ooaunledoa  Form 

thn  iBipoeed  by  the  Uaitod  Statae  on  any  m.  740  on  the  date  of  anaotBMat  of  thle  Act  la 

teler wiuiianlctlone  product;                             (a)biaanBAi During  the  B-year  period  provided  to  the  appropriate  cuatona  offleer 

(B)  take  aay  aetton  ihiiBiuil  in  aubaee-  »««g«"nt^  on  the  date  of  frm^rr^r*-  of  thIa  at  the  ttane  of  audi  entry  tai  eueh  form  aad 
tlon  (bXl)  or  (e>  of  aectkm  Ml  of  the  Ttade  Act.  the  Preddent  may  enter  into  trade  manner  aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
Act  of  1174  with  reepect  to  any  teleoom-  agreementa  which  meet  the  objeethree  de-  may  preeerlbe. 


(e)  that  are  ninemry  to    _^^ 

^^^^  ^*^  prlate  fwniiiiltteei  edaWtohed  pnraiaBt  to 

(c)  Amwoan^  Acxnen.—  aeetlon  IM  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  cur- 

(1)  The  United  Btatee  Trade  Bepreeenta-  rertly  tof ormed ^th reipectto- 

tlve  IB  anthorloed  to  take  the  following  ac-  <"  /"•  negnriatlng  prlorttlee  and  objee- 

i(a)or(b):  tlveaxor 
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Oengutatlan  of  the  UB. 
oniiiMiinlfatlona  will  reault  In  a 
In  tanporta  of 


fortde- 
in- 


the 
with-    preveetfor 

and  tdegraph  aya- 

(PTDi)  are  doeed  to  J3M.  enppUera. 
high  tatlflli  and  provln- 
fUlow  diecrimlnatory  pur- 
Advanced  devdoping  na-  trade 
aiedodng  thdr  aurfceto  countries 

Uhlcaa     m«i« 

have  launched  through  the  aehlevcnMnt  of 

^^^  In  an  effort  to  win  a  equlvaleat  cooviettttvc  «nnm«tm>iM«M 

lydliBnhitliaUABiatketyWfalehlaattrae-  tot  UB.  tdeconmumlcatkma  cxporte.  the 

tnu  beeaaae  of  m  doe,  the  eronoailee  of  ihilted  Btatea  ahould  avoid  araathw  eontin- 

CaXDkitea    eeale  ft  oflBn,  aad  tta  aoeeedUllty.  ned  opea  acceea  for  ftHdaa 

to      (1)  Bldmialli  uae  of  aeeem  to  the  UB.  tlom  prodneto  la  thta 


>tothapiiblfe 

idiwor 
lacropwrc 
(B)  IB  aaBBBaL-Paravapb  (•)  otate 
Ml(e>  of  thoTt^  Aet  of  1974  la 
by  hiaorttag  ".  0*  a  fordvi  aoppllv  of 
rdated  to  a  aar«|oe.'*  after 
of 


thei 


By  BO  later  tl^  the 
after  the  date  oIb 
at  leaat  onea  evOry  1 
of 
arapoHon  the 


growth  aad 
the  Ualted 
diiatry;aad 

(l)a 
ble  trade 


of  "'-""g  trade  agreeaMnto  to 

we  have  of  Improv-  1^  f eater  the  i 

tdeeoauBunkatlflM  irowth  of  the  Italtad  I 
Tet,  we  are  gMng  away  aoooM  to 

the  VM.  marlrnf  and  are  nawmiag  to  retail-  Mm*  benefit  tram  a  high  quality 

ate  agalad  forelgB  uafOIr  trade  proctloea.  'r^mlratltine  netwnrlr 

If  Um  UjBL  BHrket  reamlni  open  aad  fOr-  To  eaeure  that  oonatrlee  that  have 

noaatai  doaad.  f ordga  produe-  adtted  to  opea  tdeeaannnaleattaaa  trade 

no  Inoenttve  to  prmanre  thdr  fully  aUde  by  thoee  < 

to  open  thdr  "flttimal  mar-  To  achieve  a 

The  UB  mud  eatahiiah  a  ayatCBMtle  aad  gmtlathw  aad  achlevenent  of  adataatlally 

of  galling  aecem  ftar  equivalent   eoovetttlve   opportnnltlee   for 

exporta  of  tdeoooi-  UWted  Btatae  tdecoaunailoatlona  cxporten 

and  their  anbddlarlee  In  Burketo  where  bar- 

(4)  Tlia  attuatlon  to  cjiUcmdy  Uiim  ei  ini-  rlera  exld  to  free  International  ( 

tiva.  n  we  watt  until  tanporta  eoor  and  UB.  /^, 

taittt  himiiBi  win  rlee.  both  tai  teriM  of  ^  dx-OMnth  Inwdlgatloii  by  the  Trade 

OATT  aad  tai  ?'  w;wiH«il'g  »oaM  farm  the  bede  fOr  any 

Bupply aonreee of Ameri-  ofodoatonadMtake aegotlatlona or retah- 

the    lan  tderini"""~*~***--  r~**'fTn  atory  aeoon.  xne 

io«      AsMrtoaa  OWeedMa:  (1)  ICore  open  world  1>»  ftwdga  barrlere  to  UB.  < 

In.    trade  hi  teiennnimiinlf  atlniia  equlpaieat  aad  1^^]'™™*^'™* 
nrvleea  through  negotiated  reductione  la 
which  aaamaeB  the  pnbB-    toralgB  tartft  aad  non^artff  barriers  The 
of  failure  to  taka  the    UA  diaald  eecure  a  more  open  tnuUag  en- 
tai  paragraph  Ul.                  vhenatdit  In  ffxdiangy  for  aeeem  to  the 

UB.  markot  aad  through  atrlct  enforcement 


of  tde- 


provMe  for  the 


ftf  Of  TM«ff  i^^.Hti*nltt  of  »Nf  UM^^  Wtatw    «■«  Buoe  m  ovu  aireran  oouia  B 
iianA&iiSr^^^^^^^^    ated  (La.  a  BMUtOateral  free  trade 


trade  agreementa  retarted  to  tde- 


(1)  Ideally,  an  agreement  eudi  aa  that  oov- 
In  dvO  atreraft  could  be  negotl- 


(19  UB.C  1101): 


004.B7 
•04M 
B04J0 
004JB 
00190 


0S4iM 

ofilio 
onlii 
oosao 

1 

OOBJB          0B9.a 
OOBJB          009.17 
OMJO          999.41 
999J1          797J0 

lOBWI 

t)  for  the  benefit  of  algnatorlee  only. 
(I)  Bhort  of  a  multnateral  agreement,  bi- 
latanl  agreoBMnta  with  major  trading  part- 
neiB  could  be  negotiated  or  g»«— »«■■■■»»«« 
eould  auhleet  their  PTT  purefaaaee  to  OATT 
rulee  for  noDilleeilBdnatary  procurement 
(4)  Ih  natlane  where  a  luk.  of  aalea  of 
UBl  producta  to  evidence  of 

the  UB.  diould  enforce  Ita  rlghta  throiwh 


of 
are  eubetaatlally 
equivalent  to  ttioae  la  the  UB.  oMifcet.  In 
addlttan.  the  Ttade  nepreMnlatlvi  wouM 
alao  be  required  to  determine  which  of  the 
banleta  are  In  violation  of, 
with  or  otherwiee  nullify  or  { 

or  agreementa  rdated  to  tde- 
trade. 

Par  purpoaw  of  the  Invrdigatlon.  the 
Ttade  Btprewntaliw  would  be  expected  to 
take  Into  account  the  bcneBta  to  coavaalea 
In  eadi  cuunliy  of  open  aeeem  to  the  UB. 
market  due  to  deregulatian.  aa  wdl  aa 
actual  patteme  of  trade  (Inpliidliig  ealae  of 
UB.  tdecoMwiinlrationa  producta  and  acrv- 
loee).  tai  rdatlon  to  the  compeUUve  poeltlon 
and  export  potential  of  the  UB.  Indiirtiy. 

W^^B^^^^J^  —  f     ,,fcf-,|«» 

Oeneral  Megotiattaw  OhJeettvee  taidude: 
Negotiation  of  agreeaieata  to  echlevc  com- 
petitive opportunltlM  In  fbreign  marketa  for 
the  telecommunlratlohB  producta  and  value- 
added  *■«■««— "»""*™**«'—  eervtom  of  UB. 
«*— 'r****—  and  their  anbi 
tiany  equivalent  to  thoee  tai  the  UB.  i 
for  audi  producta  and  eciiiuee  of  foreign 
eompanlee  »»««i  tiwtir  mlidrtlarkB 
Ooneetian  of  the  tanbalanrf  In  oompetl- 


The  Telawnmunlnaflona  Ttade  Act  to  a 

Premtaerd)  I*  trwle  termer  the  eourt«^  SbSS  2nSIL.ie"J?LSS'nl  « 

dered  dlvedttur^  of  ATBT  repnenta  the  SS.ta^SriS.^I2!fl,^JS5S5^S^S^" 

unUatard  eHmtaatlnn  of  a  major  nop4aittf  P«»ta "r 9Bhitai9 acceeiito^terd|^BMr^ 

equipment.  muB  act 

Deregulattan  df  the  UB.  tdeeoouumlea-  Pindliipi 

tlone  market  wtl  beacAt  doBMatle  equip-       TTie  world  market  f<v  teleooaimunlcatlona 

ment  manufaetufcn  only  to  the  extent  that  win  be  the  aooree  of  rapid  growth  in  the    ***«  opportunltlee  accruing  from  the  unoom 

they  are  able  tojooomete  niri— fuHj  with  comtngdeoadee.  peneeted  reductione  tai  bantam  to  foreign 

foreign  produced,  nmny  of  whldi  reedve       The  VM.  can  tawreaae  UB.  telecommuni- 

protecttan  and  Support  from  their  povem-  eattoaa  exporta,  export«dated  eaudoyinent. 

raenta  technological  leadwahlp  and  wmaumwr  aerv- 

UB.  tanporta oftelecommualeatlaea equip-  Ice  by  aehlavli^  an  open  world  tnuttig 

ment  abeady  h^  rlaen  dramatleally.  hn-  ayatem  for  trtwwMnmunlcatioaa   producta. 

porta  een  be  exdactad  to  taicreeee  exponcn-  eervioea  and  taweetmcnt 
tially  In  the  cooamg  decade.  Paelgu  tnlefniiiiiir«"'^t*~'T  marketa  axe 

(1)  ICoet  ftKoldt  marketa  for  tdeooBMuml-  chaiaeterlaed    by    extendve    government 

cattonaequlpm^  are  doeed.  In  1999.  Japan  taitarantlan.   Indndtaig  reetricthre  tanport 

agreed    to    open    Ita    trtewwimnnlraftaiie  praetleea  aad  dtocrtantnatory  government 

market  to  UB.  jiannfaciurera.  Thto  Mne-  proenreaMnt. 

ment  baa  not  Yielded  dgnlflcant  reeutta.       Theae  unfair  and  dlacrimtaiatory  practloea    tanum  neceeeary  to  protect  the  network,  the 

The  ao-caUed  prfvattaatioa  of  Mlppon  Tele-  tai  foreign  countrlee  threaten  the  lorn  of  Jobe    »nt«iii«M«»  or  reduction  of  tarlffi.  dumptaig. 


to    the    UB. 
market  with  deregulatian  aad  ATA^  dhree- 
tlture. 

PKOltattan  of  taicreaaed  Italted  Btatee 
t»i««ii—mi«.t— M.1.  exporta  to  a  levd  oom- 
menenrate  with  the  oompetlttve  poeltlon  of 
the  UB.  taiduatry. 

ftwdfte  negotiating  dtjeettvee  taidude 
non-dtoolmlnatory  yi*  —  ■  wtt—it-  procure- 
ment practtaee.  atandarde  and  proceduree 
for  certification  that  do  not  exceed  the  min- 
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unfair  or  iwUk- 


in  tmnam  of  both 
and  doeument- 


Por  a  portod  «f  three  yean  after 

the  Pnaldit  le  granted  authority  to 


itrade  In  trie- 
he  may 
BMdUy  UjB. 
tarttt  and  nan-tarttf  han«era.  Any  loefa 
I  acreaBMnt  Buet  be  approved  by  Oon- 
and  win  be  treated  aa  a  trade 


ert  out  In  aeettaM  IM/lSl  of  the  Trade  Aet 
of  1*14. 
At  the  end  of  two  yean,  the  Prealdint  le 

to 


to 


tn 
by  reetrletlnc  the 
tattoo  of  prodaeta  or  eerrtoae  tra 
with  whom  no  trade  agee—iti  have 

the  Prerident  H 

any  of  a  aarlae  of  i— idlw  avaO- 

iBw  and  thii  Act.  to  an 

to  aefalevo  the  dealred  bal- 

of  opportunltlea.  Tly  Prnidiiiiit  le  to 

aUe  to  the  Praridnt  inelade  duty  Inereaaea. 

or  approval  of 


The  Prealdent  le  granted  aothortty  to 
(through  oftntttng  trade  eon- 
If  aeeenary)  malar  foreign  euppU- 
en  of  produeta  asataat  wbUh  leeUktlenB 
an  tavoaed.  Par  thii  purpoee  he  la  to  Bilnl- 

OATT  ArtMe  XXVin  iiegotletinn  by  Inioit- 

lated  to  the  trade  ^"jy*  «*  <»egnlatlen  In 

Aetkm  6t  Ot*  T^edi  Jlif  rmafeflBe 
With  mpect  to  countrlee  whMi  have 

but  whkh  ffefl  to  funy 
Uve  up  to  thoee  wtBiiBltmanta.  the  U A 
would  be  miutred  to 
act  ImmeiWatelT  to  natore  the  '^'■~^  of 


would  be  required 

OmnamrMen 

producte 


review  of  foreign  roinpllanre 

niated  to  tdeeoaunnnlea- 

to  provide  a 

tat  enfereeaaent  of  such 


Mr.  BKH'iam.  Mr.  Pregident.  I  am 
bapny  to  Join  with  SeoBtor  DaayoBXH 
«■  the  prtndpol  eogpongor  of  the  Ttie- 
wnnumfcutlnng  Trade  Aet  of  196S. 

If  there  ig  ooe  tnduatry  that  ezem- 
pliflea  the  lack  of  trade  poUey  direo- 
tlon  tn  our  Oovemment.  tt  ia  tetecom- 
munleatkna.  Ocnakirr  how  tetocam- 
munlcattooB  waa  dereculated  laat  week 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Japan.  It  waa  a 
ddfberate.  tecWatlve  proceaa  that  was 
tanbued  with  trade  poUey.  Oootrast  the 
decialong  in  the  United  States  deregu- 
IsUnc  various  aqwets  of  the  telecom- 
munieatlaaa  industry,  gotng  back  for 
several  yeaia.  These  dectitois  have 
never  aerlously  taken  account  of  trade 
policy. 


The  result  is  another  one  In  a  strinc 
of  unilateral  trade  concessions  by  the 
United  States. 

Moteover.  telecomimmlratlons  is  a 
good  example  of  irtiat  happens  when 
the  united  States  has  available  to  it 
many  taetles  but  no  strategy.  We  eould 
have  refused  to  allow  Imports  into  our 
new  private  market  until  our  produc- 
ers got  aeeeas  to  the  doaed  markets  of 
Surope  and  Japan.  The  tools  were 
thne.  but  the  ptdlcy  was  not 

As  a  result,  none  of  the  tools  in  U  A 
law  was  used  in  oooneetlan  with  de- 
regulating the  American  industry  to 
assure  that  U  A  producers  of  telecom- 
munleatlotis  equtement  would  have  as 
mudi  of  a  duuaee  to  sen  their  prod- 
ucts abroad  as  f oreignen  would  have 
to  sdl  to  the  Btil  operating  companies 
that  were  9un  off  in  the  AT*T  anti- 
trust ease. 

Now  Mr.  President,  this  bill  In  effect 
creates  a  trade  strategy  in  one  indus- 
try. Last  year,  we  created  irtiat 
—MMmta  to  a  requirement  on  the  ad- 
mlntatratlon  to  develop  such  trade 
strateglea,  known  as  national  trade  ea- 
tlmatea.  The  first  national  trade  esti- 
mate is  due  in  October  of  this  year, 
but  in  the  meantime,  aetkm  with 
regard  to  telecommiiniratlnns  trade  is 
necessary.  This  bill  employs  a  group  of 
taetks  to  accomplish  the  objective  of 
open  worid  trade  in  telecommunlcs- 
tloos  products.  These  tactics  include 
unbinding  U.8.  duties;  negotlatloos,  in- 
rreaslng  UJB.  ratea  of  dutr.  and  bilat- 
eral negotiations. 

Mr.  Presfclent.  these  and  many  other 
tactics  are  available  to  the  United 
Statea.  We  must  learn  to  use  such  tac- 
tics in  aid  of  strategies  designed  to 
open  up  worid  trade,  thereby  creating 
growth  and  imivovlng  living  standards 
woridwide.  It  is  right  and  appropriate 
that  the  United  Statea  do  this,  both 
because  our  living  standards  win  im- 
prove in  open  w<vld  competition  and 
because  in  order  to  maintain  our  lead- 
ership of  the  world  trading  system,  we 
must  demonstrate  our  wQllngness  to 
take  strong  affirmative  action  to  keep 


Mr.  President,  this  is  free  trade  legis- 
lation in  every  sense  of  the  phrase. 
We^  not  trying  to  punish  anyone.  We 
recoffilM.  in  tmtit,  that  we  have  our- 
sehres  to  blame  for  our  current  situa- 
tion with  fa»UM*immntite>ti«il»   Bttt  WO 

also  recogniM  there  is  something  we 
can  do  about  it. 

I  trust  thte  legislation  wUl  now  be 
subjected  to  seswhing  and  thorough 
hearings  and  consideration  hi  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Some  revisions  may. 
of  course,  be  necessary.  I  welcome 
comments  in  detafl  on  the  negotiating 
objectives  in  the  bm.  the  standard  of 
relief,  the  scope  of  products  covered, 
and  other  aapecU  of  the  MIL 

What  we  are  doing  here  win.  I  think. 
set  a  pattern  for  a  strategic  afflrma- 
tive  UjB.  trade  policy  that  we  have  not 
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in  past  administrations  or  in  the 
current  administration. 

We  can  no  kmger  tolerate  a  trade 
mythology.  Mr.  President:  we  need  a 
trade  slulegy 

Mr.  LAUTBMBSRO.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dunoaxal  and 
Texas  [Mr.  Bbrsbt]  in  introducing 
this  important  tetocommnnlrations 
trade  legislation. 

This  legislation  has  one  aim:  TO 
open  foreign  markets  to  telecommuni- 
cations trade. 

The  united  Statea  has  proceeded 
down  a  path  of  deregulation  and  com- 
petition  in  telecommunications  that 
has  opened  Its  market  to  unprecedent- 
ed market  entry.  The  Uhlted  States 
fredy  permits  the  sale  of  telecom- 
munications equipment  and  Its  Inter- 
connection with  the  publle  network,  so 
long  as  It  poass  no  physkal  harm  to 
the  system.  With  the  breakup  of 
AT«T.  the  more  than  $10  bHUon  a 
year  In  purchases  by  the  old  Bdl  oper- 
ating companies  has  been  opened  up 
to  any  and  aU  btdderg. 

Mr.  President,  whfle  the  doora  to  the 
UB.  t^MUit^imHrmmu^tatmtm  market  have 
been  flung  open,  the  doors  to  foreign 
markets  remain  dosed.  Poteign,  gov- 
emmentKiwned  t^leonmmimlratlonB 
monopolies  favor  local  suppUers.  Por- 
dgn  regulators  bar  the  Interconnec- 
tion   of    American    equipment,    or 


ing  regulations. 

■ven  when  a  nation 

that  It  vfll  open  Its  market,  as  the 
Japanese  did  in  Its  agreement  with  the 
United  Statea  on  purchases  byWIppon 
Telephone  *  Tdegraph  [MTTl.  bu- 
reaueratk  taiertia  and  local  biases  pre- 
vaO.  NTT  has  not  bou^t  one  sophisti- 
cated switch.  It  has  boui^t  no  trans- 
mimlon  equipment  It  bou^t  lem 
than  $140  mUllon  of  American  equip- 
ment out  of  $3  bOllon  in  purdiases  tai 
1903. 

The  result  is  that  imports  of  tde- 
^Mi— wHitiif^^yifM  equipment  have 
almost  tripled  from  MM  to  19M.  At 
the  same  time,  our  balance  of  trade  in 
telephone  and  tdegraph  equipment 
went  fNm  a  trade  sundus  of  more 
than  $900  minion  to  a  trade  defldt  of 
over  $1  bmion. 

The  problem  is  not  competition  at 
home.  The  problem  to  dosed  maiftets 
abroad. 

The  solution  should  not  be  protec- 
tion. Hie  JJB.  teleenmmunfciattnns  in- 
dustry to  on  the  cutting  edge  of  tedi- 
ndogy.  It  does  not  need  protection.  It 
needs  access  to  foreign  markets. 

Thto  legtolatinn  to  intended  to  pry 
open  theee  foreign  markets  with  the 
most  effective  tod  ire  have:  access  to 
our  own  market  The  legtolatinn  would 
give  nations  that  export  to  the  U.8. 
the  opportunity  to  provide  access  to 
thdr  markets  equivalent  to  the  access 
the  United  States  has  atawady  unllat- 


Ai)y« 
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not  provide 


in 


to  them.  If 
tlons  to  secure  such  ledpiocal 
fan,  then  stei^  to  stop  aeosm  to  the 
VA.  market--fhrough  the  impodtlon 
of  tariffk  and  ^  denial  of  equipment 
cCTtiflcatlon— ♦ould  be  mandated.  The 
same  stms  would  be  ussd  to  force 
open  markets  irhere  agreements  exist 
on  paper,  but  do 
practice. 

Mr.  Preddeiit  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern has  bein  expressed  recently 
about  the  ability  of  American  fbms  to 
sen  in  the  Jadaneae  market  after  the 
privattaatlon  off  NTT.  I  have  expremed 
my  concttn  tq  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe.  the  UGfTR.  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  FCC  abfut  the  barriers  knpoaed 
by  the  new  regulatory  sdieme  In 
Japan.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
in  negotiatioito  with  the  Japanese,  but 
the  true  test  wm  be  in  the  market- 
place. 

It  should  b#  emphasiMd.  however, 
that  thto  bni  (inot  directed  solely  at 
the  Japanese  Inarket  While  Japan  to 
the  second  larjest  telenommnnlrattnns 
market  the  ttnlted  States  fiMes  bar- 
riers to  mark«t  entry  In  Kurope  and 
elsewhere.  Thto  legislation  to  needed  to 
secure  free  worldwide  trade  In  tde- 

iYMwmnnl«»aM««^i  »iqii<pmtit 

Mr.  President  the  tdecommnnlca' 
tkms  industry  to  a  major  one  in  my 
State.  Over  40.000  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  commu- 
nications equipment  and  thousands 
more  are  employed  in  reaeordi  and  de- 
velopment to  bring  new  products  to 
maAet 

My  State  to  Also  the  American  home 
to  fOTdgn-owhed  dectronles  firms. 
They  provkle  Welcome  economic  activi- 
ty in  my  StiUei  But  it  to  in  thefr  inter- 
est as  wdl  that  we  maintain  free  and 
open  trade  In  **^*'««— — iTMrtttlmw 
product 

Mr.  Preddent.  the  United  States  has 
already  acted  It  has  opened  Its 
inarket  It  to  now  time  for  othen  to 
act  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
thto  important  leglslatton  ■ 


By  Mr.  axiNa 


IZ  (for  himsdf.  Mr. 

Mr.  BoBBi.  Mr.  Do- 
mncti  Mr.  Fobb,  Mr.  Hol- 
uwos.  I  Mr.     MAXBiag.     Mr. 

MncRgi.,  Mr.  Nunr,  Mr.  Saa- 
BAmTlfr.  Sassa,  Mr.  StKXB. 

and  Mri  ZoBzusKT): 
S.J.  Rea.  114  Joint  reaotation  dedg- 
nating  August|20  as  "Railroad  Retire- 
ment Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

aanjWKfB  aaiiaamsi  ear 
•  Mr.  HXINZ.^Mr.  President  80  years 
ago.  on  August  29.  19S5.  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  was  signisd  Into  law  by 
President  RooMdt  *-»fkl1gh1ng  the 
foundatkms  ofjthe  current  raflmad  re- 
tirement systefB.  To  cdebrate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Rgnroad  Retirement  Pro- 
gram <m  its  $Oth  anniversary.  I  am 
proud  today  to  introduce  a  Senate 
Joint  resdutlopi  to  dedgnate  August 


aO.  lOM.  to  be  "Railroad  Retirement 
Day." 

ThrouiSiout  the  history  of  the 
United  Statea.  the  railroads  have 
played  a  special,  and  a  very  crudal 
rde  as  a  catalyst  to  economic  growth 
and  Job  creation.  By  creating  an  effi- 
cient tnuMportatlon  network,  the  ran- 
critlcd  in  precipitating  the 
of  industry  and  com- 
merce in  the  past  century  and  a  half. 
negliming  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Aet  of  1SS7.  Congress  has  long 
rwwgntowrt  that  the  vital  nrie  served 
by  the  railroads  requires  special  public 
attention  and  overdi^t 

During  the  Oreat  Depressiim.  when 
general  unemployment  was  very  high, 
tan  pensions  were  collapsing,  and 
many  older  railroad  woricers  who 
mltfit  wish  to  retire  could  not  because 
they  had  no  other  source  of  income 
upon  vrtikh  to  rdy.  Congress  created 
the  raOroad  retirement  system.  Taking 
Into  account  the  particular  needs  and 
contrlbiitlons  of  the  railroad  industry, 
the  retirement  plan  established  a 
unique  and  innovative  scheme  for 
guaranteeing  the  income  security  of 
ranroad  workers. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Program  has  provided 
basic  sodal  insurance  and  pension  ben- 
efits for  more  than  4  mmion  retired 
ran  workers  and  thdr  families.  Cur- 
rently, the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
provideg  cash  benefits  to  mme  Uian  1 
mUllon  Americans.  Further,  400,000 
present  railroad  workers,  and  an 
future  employees,  are  assured  pension 
ineome  in  thdr  old  age. 

In  IMS,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  regarding  the  pending  insol- 
vency of  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  and  confidence  in  its  future 
readied  an  an-tlme  low.  Due  to  com- 
prdienstve  legtolatinn  to  restore  sol- 
vency to  the  program,  railroad  woik- 
en  and  employees  can  rest  assured 
that  the  aygtem  to  in  excdlmt  finan- 
dd  health.  In  fact  the  Rdlroad  Re- 
tirement Board  inf orma  me  that  tiie 
trust  funds  are  rapidly  acriimulating 
substantial  surpluses,  and  that  even 
under  the  most  pessimistic  of  assump- 
tions, the  program's  financing  to  sound 
f*r  Into  the  future.  I  think  thto  ffect 
further  Justifies  "Railroad  Retirement 
Day,"  and  should  be  made  widely 


Mr.  President  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Program  to  in  my  Judgment  one 
of  the  most  successful  soetol  programs 
in  the  history  of  thto  country.  During 
the  Oreat  Depression,  it  helped  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  and  provide  basic 
income  to  workers  who  wanted  to 
retire,  nirouihout  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, it  has  expanded,  and  has  truly 
protected  railroad  woriceis  and  their 
fimilies  fNm  poverty  and  destitution 
in  old  age.  I  am  confident  that  thto  ex- 
cdlent  system  wiU  continue  long  into 
the  future,  and  wiU  serve  to  under- 
score the  tremendous  contributions  of 


the  railroad  industry  and  its  wmicers 
to  the  American  economy. 

I  would  hope  that  an  my  colleagues 
would  Join  me  in  monsorlng  thto  reso- 
lution. Mr.  President  and  urge  Its 
swift  adoption.* 

ByMr.IAAHT: 
BJ.  Res.  118.  Joint  reedutlon  to  des- 
ignate 1988  as  the  "On  Heat  Centennl- 
d  Tear";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

on.  BBAX  CBROnmU.  TSkB 

Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  President  no 
nation  in  history  has  enjoyed  the  com- 
forts and  convenlenoea  that  we  in  the 
United  States  enjoy  today.  And  too 
often  we  take  It  for  granted. 

It  was  Just  100  years  ago  that  Ameri- 
can ingoMilty  devdoped  oU  heat  as  a 
praetlcd  reaUty  in  our  homes  and 


In  August  1908  the  Patent  Office 
granted  the  first  patent  for  a  furnace 
that  could  bum  liquid  and  gaseous 
fuds— the  first  tedinieally  sound  ofl 
burner. 

on  heat  devdoped  Vermont  and 
other  States  In  the  north  country. 
There  to  hardly  an  area  of  the  Nation 
where  thto  great  reeource  waant  a  crit- 
lcd devdopment  factor. 

Along  with  the  tedinology  let's  not 
forget  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
whoee  sense  of  service  to  thdr  custom- 
ers has  become  legendary. 

In  Vermont  tales  of  tru^s  braving 
bUmard  conditions  to  ddlver  on  to 
homes  with  near-empty  tanks  are 
legend. 

In  short  Mr.  President  we  are  hon- 
oring more  than  a  business.  We  are 
honoring  a  way  of  Uf  e. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a 
nadution  rtedgnatlng  1985  as  the  "On 
Heat  Centennid  Tear." 

A  aimllar  reedutlon  has  been  intro- 
duced tn  the  House.  I  hope  we  can 
speed  adoption  on  bdialf  of  an  Ameri- 
cans e^io  owe  a  long  overdue  thanks  to 
thto  vltd  industry. 

Mr.  Prealdent  I  uk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  reedutlon  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooao. 

Tboe  bdng  no  objection,  the  Joint 
reedutlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RaooBD,  as  f dlowK 
aJ.RB.iu 

Whereaa.  on  Anguat  11.  UM.  the  n.& 
Patent  OtOoe  granted  a  patent  to  David  H. 
Bunen  of  little  VWla.  Mew  TorlE.  for  a  fnr- 
naee  that  oodd  bum  Uqdd  and  gaaeooa 
fuda,  whldi  patent  It  generally  regarded  by 
tecfantal  ezperta  and  tadoatiid  hiatariana 
aa  the  fbet  tedudeaUy  aound  oil  burner,  and 

Whereaa.  at  the  Oobuntaian  Sipeeltlaa  In 
Chicago  In  MM  ofl  bumesi.  fer  the  ftaat 
tJiMHj  ware  utQIaed  In  major  puUle  exhlbtt 
buUdlngB.  and  theae  oil  bumen  were  hailed 
and  reeogntaed  ee  a  tadinologled  oonbue- 
tloD  breakthrough  by  moot  but  were  eon- 
<t— wiMMt  IB  "lueiiuinente  d  fletaii  that 
brought  the  flree  of  hdl  to  Barth"  by  aome; 
and 

Whereaa,  by  Woild  War  I.  the  ofl  burner 
the  premlor  Hard  eouree  td 
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anthorlMltaM  f or  the  8BuU 

i's  pragnuiM  for  Oaeal 
IMT.  and  1988.  and  for 

1.401 

At  tho  raquaot  ot  Mr.  Qvatu,  the 

of  the  Benefor  from  Miwerhtt- 

dfr.  K—«l  «M  added  ee  a 

of  &  481  a  bin  to  tBBprore 

aetMtleB  and  default 

to  raduoe  coUectloo 

under  itu- 

, by 

the  Deportment  of  Mucatkm.  and  for 
other  I 

■••14 

At  the  regueet  of  Mr.  Buaow.  the 

of  the   Benator  from  North 

Dakota  Ofr.  Annwa]  waa  added  aa  a 
..  of  &  814.  a  bin  to 

8886  of  title  44.  U&tted 

Code,  to  fmtter  reduce  the  Pederal 
burden  on  mall 


belt 
»v  ak«  jtaMit  «Mi  jroMt  or  J 

e«MiMa4  ttat.  ttM  fnrlMI  ii 

M  the  •on 


UBItod  StatH  to 
ttwrMT.  vtth 
topaitletpatetDUM 
iwlth 


fMHtal 

olMMliyMr 
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At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Dou.  the 
name  of  the  Benator  from 
Ofr.  CaouB]  waa  added  aa  a 
of  a  SSI.  a  bin  to  ertabUih  a  National 
Cnmmlarion  on  Neuroflbmmatoali 

B.4M 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Wmtaam,  the 
name  of  the  Benator  from  Mamarhu- 
aetta  [Mr.  Kbbxt]  waa  added  aa  a  oo- 
of  a  488  a  bin  to  amend  the 
lualneai  Act  to  fupovlde  uwnram 
levela.  aalary  and  expenae  levela.  and 


■.TIS 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Wxloov.  the 
of  the  Benator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boa*],  the  Benator  from  Vlnln- 
ia  [Mr.  WAaaaal.  and  the  Senator 
from  AtohMwa  Ofr.  Dbro«]  were 
ooapooaon  of  a  71S.  a  bOl  to 
prohibit  the  tnteiatate  Mde  and  trana- 
portattan  of  drug  paraphernalia. 

■.TM 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  DoHaaaaaai. 
the  name  of  the  Benator  from  Oeorgia 
[Mr.  MAxnaoLT]  waa  added  aa  a  eo- 
of  a  738.  a  bm  totmend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1864  to 
make  permanent  the  rulea  relatlnc  to 
Imputed  taitereet  and  aaaumption  of 
and  for  other  purpoaea. 

■.TM 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  BoiDBa.  the 
name  of  the  Benator  from  Mimouri 
[Mr.  Kaolrok]  waa  added  aa  a  ooapon- 
of  a  7S6.  a  bm  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holdinc  """"p*"?  Act  of  1868  to  pro- 
Ylde  for  the  aaf e  and  aound  opcn^lon 
of  depoaltory  tnatltutiona. 

•.TM 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Pimblb.  the 

name  of  the  Benator  from  Minneaota 
[Mr.  BoaoKwns]  waa  added  aa  a  oo- 
VKXMor  of  a  788.  a  bfll  to  amend  title 
S8.  Dnited  Btatea  Code,  to  aOow  the 
uae  of  upright  graTe  markera  in  na- 
tional VeteranB*  A<iwi»hifa[tfnqfln  ctmt- 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Paomni.  the 
name  of  the  Benator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Ivoon]  waa  aiWo<1  aa  a  coaponaor  of 
a  878.  a  bm  to  authorise  funda  for  re- 
■earch.  development,  teat,  and  evalua- 
tion In  connection  with  atrategk  de- 
fenae  Initiative  programa  and  ad- 
vanced itrategle  mlaaile  ayatemi  for 
flaeal  year  1686.  and  for  other  pur- 


of  Benate  Joint  Readutkm  88.  a  Joint 
reoolutlon  propoaing  an  amendment  to 
the  Conatltutkm  of  the  united  Btatea 
with  ra^oet  to  the  toiUah  language. 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  PaaaLB.  the 
namee  of  the  Benator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Aiuxo].  and  the  Benator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Ron]  were  added  aa 
coapoMora  of  Benate  Joint  Reeolutlon 
SS.  a  Joint  reaohition  to  anthoflw  and 
requeat  the  Prealdent  to  dealgnate 
Beptamber  16. 1866.  aa  "Kthnle  Amert- 
canDajr." 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Quam.  the 
namaa  of  the  Benator  from  Louiaiana 
[Mr.  Loval.  the  Benator  fhn  New 
Meztoo  [Mr.  DoMBia].  the 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hkrual.  the  I 
tor  from  Horlda  [Mra.  HawKonl.  and 
the  Benator  from  Alahama  [Mr. 
Dbrow]  were  added  aa  eoaponaota  of 
Benate  Joint  Reaolutkm  S4.  a  Joint  ree- 
olutlon to  deaignate  the  weA  of  Octo- 
ber 6. 1866.  throuiii  October  IS.  1866. 
aa  "National  ChOdren'a  Week." 


At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Dnraoai.  the 
name  of  the  Benator  from  Calif omia 
[Mr.  WiLBOR]  waa  added  aa  a  coapon- 
aor of  Benate  Joint  Reeolutlon  6S.  a 
Joint  reeobitifln  to  authorlae  and  re- 
queat the  Preaklent  to  deaignate  the 
month  of  June  1886  aa  "Youth  Buidde 
Prevention  Month." 


At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Rnati.  the 
nanuM  of  the  fTimator  from  Bouth 
Candina  [Mr.  Hminwal.  the  Benator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  lAvml.  the  Benar 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Monmuvl. 
the  Bnnator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
LazAUl.  and  the  Benator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Lduab]  were  added  aa  oo9on- 
aora  of  Benate  Joint  Reeolutkm  64.  a 
Joint  reeolutlon  to  deaignate  the  week 
t?«g««nhiy  May  6.  1866.  aa  "Natkmal 
Correctional  Offloera  WtA." 


IO«M 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Bnaia,  the 
name  of  the  Benator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HaoRl  waa  added  aa  a  coaponaor 


loeM 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Dolb.  the 
namee  of  the  Benator  from  Nmth 
CaroUna  [Mr.  KabtI.  and  the  Benator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DcmsMici] 
were  added  aa  coaponaom  of  Benate 
Joint  Reeolutlon  68.  a  Joint  reeolutlon 
deelgnating  the  week  *y'g*""«"g  on 
May  6. 1886.  aa  'TVattonal  Aathma  and 
AUwgy  Awareneaa  We^" 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Mubkow8kx. 
the  namee  of  the  Benator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cnual.  the  Benator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  HkbtI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Bouth  Dakota  [Mr.  Aamoal 
were  added  aa  coaponaora  of  Benate 
Joint  Reaolution  87.  a  Joint  reeolutlon 
to  provide  for  the  deeignation  of  July 
19.  1886.  aa  "National  P.O.W./MXA. 
Recognition  Day." 

nua*  jonr  wHOLxmom  n 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Dnrroii.  the 
namee  of  the  Senator  fran  North 
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CarOUna  [Mr^KAarl.  the  Benator  from 
New  Meiloo  [Mr.  DoHBnal.  and  the 
Benator  froni  California  (Mr.  WiLOon] 
were  added  ka  coaponaow  of  Benate 
Joint  Reeohitton  9S.  a  Joint  reeohitlon 
to  deaignate  October  1986  aa  "Natkmal 
Footer  GramkorniU  Month." 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  HawKzm.  the 
namee  of  tl^  Senator  from  Bouth 
Dakota  [Mr4  AanroaJ.  the  Benator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Amnwal. 
the  Senator  jfrom  Tezaa  [Ifir.  Bbr^ 
Mail,  the  Sttiator  from  New  Jeraey 
[Mr.  Bbabu^].  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kanaaa  [Mr.  I  Boiima].  the  Benator 
from  Rhode  laland  [Mr.  CnarB].  the 
Senator  fr^  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AmatoI.  the  Senator  from  Kanaaa 
[Mr.  Dolb].  ^le  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr;  EabtI.  the  Benator  from 
Ariaona  [Mr.  OmjiWATB].  the  Benator 
from  Alabam^  [Mr.  HBrun].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hsnn]. 
the  Senator  ^om  North  CarftHna  [Mr. 
HbubI.  the  Senator  from  Bouth  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoujHoa].  the  Benator  from 
New  Hampawre  [Mr.  HuMwum].  the 
Senator  troif  Hawaii  Ob.  Iboutb]. 
the  Senator  from  Trfwiialana  [Mr. 
JoHnaxov].  tlie  Senator  from  MleU- 
gan  [Mr.  I^mi].  the  Benator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lomi].  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [tfr.  McCLoaS].  the  Bena- 
tor from  M^land  [Mr.  Btaautml, 
the  Senatmr  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoBXHl.  the  'Senat<v  from  Ddaware 
[Mr.  RoxH].  ttie  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nomi].  ihe  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cukwnml,  and  the  Benator 
from  New  Mezieo  [Mr.  DoMBnci] 
were  added  u  cogwneora  of  Benate 
Joint  Reaoluikm  107.  a  Joint  reeolu- 
tlon to  dfaignatf  the  month  of  May 
1986  aa'" 


WBumoo^catnonx 
At  the  reqiieet  of  Mr.  Paomnaa.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cbambtmi]  waa  added  aa  a  co- 
monaor  of  S^Mte  Concurrent  Reeolu- 
tlon 66.  a  ctecuitent  reeolutlon  ex- 
pressing the  fense  of  the  Congreas  re- 
garding the  »stahHahnient  of  a  Jotat 
commiasfcm  between  the  Uhlted  Statee 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  atudy  the  con- 
cept of  "nitdear  winter"  and  its 
impact  for  ttie  natkmal  aecurlty  of 
both  nations. 


■Bi4n  ■■Munmi  •! 
At  the  reqbeet  of  Mr.  Abmbxbomq. 
the  namea  of'  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr  SpbcxbU.  the  Benativ 
from  CalifMlila  [Mr.  WkLaov],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  Vtix.  MtoCumB]. 
the  Senator  1  from  Wisoonsln  [Mr. 
KAsmrl.  tha  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mh  THuanom],  the  Bena- 
tor from  N^rth  Dakota  [Mr.  Ax- 
DBBwal.  the  jSenator  from  Ddaware 
[Mr.  RoxH].  and  the  Benator  from 
Miasissippi  Otx.  CocHBAVl  were  added 
as  coapoPBorsiof  Senate  Resolution  61. 
a  reeolutlon  to  establiah  regulatlona  to 
implement  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 


IM 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  al  the  Benator  from  Ddaware 
(Mr.  Rond  waa  added  as  a  oo9onaor 
of  Benate  Reeolutlon  ISO.  a  reeolutlon 
relative  to  the  l^wrt  Fiah  Restoration 
TtuatFund. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 


BYRD  (FOR  GORE)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  31 

Mr.  BYRD  (ftn-  Mr.  G<»B)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  un  (a  616)  to 
autharlae  appropriattona  for  acttvltlea 
under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1874;  aa  f  oUowk 

Ob  paae  S.  line  4.  itrfte  "t31.0M.000"  sod 
in  Ilea  tiMteof  "$310S«.000". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


Mr.  HEUia  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
annwmne  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, NutrlUon.  and  Fraeatry  has 
sdieduled  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tkms  of  Peter  C.  Myers,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  an  Aaatatant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, vice  John  a  Crowett.  Jr..  re- 
signed and  Robert  L.  Ttaompeon.  of  In- 
diana, to  be  an  Aasistant  Secretary  of 
Agrloilture.  vice  William  Gene  Lesher. 


Hie  bearing  win  begin  at  11  ajn.  on 
Mttlday.  April  S3.  1988.  in  338-A  Rua- 
adl  Senate  Offkx  BuUding. 

For  further  inf mmatlon.  please  con- 
tact the  Committee  ataff  at  334-S0S8. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITI'EES 
TO  MEET 

soaooHmRB  oa  uvuiuunom 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unantanoua  oonaent  that  the  perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Inveatiigtttona, 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authoriBed  to  meet  during 
the  aearion  of  the  Senate  on  Wednea- 
day.  April  17,  1986,  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Uja  Govemmmt's  person- 
nel securl^rQvtem.     

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


lOVTHB  JUDICUBT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
nnanlmoua  oonaent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wedneaday,  April  17.  in  order  to  re- 
oelve  testimony  concerning  the  nomi- 
nation of  Joaq>h  H.  Rodriques,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  U.a  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preaklent.  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bnergy  and  Natural  Re- 
aouroea  be  authorlaed  to  meet  during 
the  seesiop  of  the  Senate  on  Wednea- 
day. April  17.  to  bold  an  ovenigbt 
hnring  on  the  Preafalent's  proposed 
budget  for  flaeal  year  1886.  for  the  De- 
partment of  bergy's  environment  and 
aaf ety  programa. 

The  PRBBIOINO  OFFICER.  WVOi- 
out  objeetkm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  PreaMent.  I  ask 
unanimoua  oonaent  that  the  Suboom- 
mtttee  on  Securltlea,  of  the  Committee 
on  »«"H"g  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
faira,  be  anthotiaed  to  meet  during  the 
staaion  of  the  Senate  on  Wedneaday. 
April  17, 1886.  to  oonduet  a  beartaig  on 
Uie  autborlaatlona  for  the  Securltlea 
■wH  Exchange  CommlsBlan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  eo  ordered. 

Mr.  DOIA  Mr.  Preaklent.  I  aA 
unanimoua  oonaent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Tenorism  of 
the  Committee  on  the  JUdldaiy  be  au- 
thoriBed to  meet  during  the  aaaslon  of 
the  Senate  on  Wedneaday.  April  17. 
for  a  doaed  bearing  on  FBI  oversigbt 
and  budget  anthortmtlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEU.  WWtk' 
out  objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  BTATDtKHTB 


CONFIRMATION  OF  JOHN  F. 
KRING8 

•  Mr.  CHnxa  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  voted  agalnat  the  oonfbmatlon 
of  John  F.  Kringa  to  be  the  fbat  Dlreo- 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Operatkxial  Teat 
and  Evaluation,  becauae  I  dont  bdleve 
he  la  the  moat  qualified  petaon  to  fOl 
tbia  new  position.  I  want  It  completely 
understood  that  I  have  nothing  per- 
aonal  agalnat  Mr.  Krings.  I  understand 
be  is  a  very  bright  and  likable  peraon. 
He  certainly  baa  an  outBtanding 
neori  with  the  MdXmneU  Dowglaa 
Ccnp.  as  their  dilef  test  pilot,  and  he 
has  alao  aerved  with  diatlnctlon  aa  the 
chairman  of  the  FMght  Teat  Operating 
Committee  of  the  Aeroapaoe  Indua- 
triea  Association. 

My  concema  are  that  Mr.  Kringa  baa 
not  demonstrated  to  my  complete  I 
isfaction  that  he  poaaeases  the 
aary  operational  test  background  and 
experience  to  bead  this  new  office. 
Senator  Paron  has  so  ably  pointed  out 
that  there  are  better  qualified  candl- 
datea  for  tbIa  poaltlon.  a^io  have  expe- 
rience in  conducting  and  analysing  re- 
allBtlc  operational  teattng,  anda^io  we 
can  be  aaaured  wlU  be  comidetdy  ob- 
jective in  their  appraiaal  of  teat  re- 
sults. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
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that  Um  new  Dtreeior  of 

Tart  and  KvaliMtlim  vffl 

i-alMtUneofdeTi 

viMfc  ii  MmetteM  a  1 

and  the 
of  tlili  erMeal  offleo  wID 
Mt  tlM  ■taadardi  ftvnaltatte  taatinc 
and  unbiaaed  raportlnc  for  yean  to 

aa  I  am  about  tbe 
tt  haa  takan  ttalB 
anonlnee  to 

oCflea.  I  eould 
the 


COBUBUnlty 

aloiw  vfth  pannta  and  »iiart¥rra.  have 
I  recruited  and  ovaantad  aa  TOlun- 
to  ralae  fundi,  onanlae  evcnta. 
and  aew  ea  lay  counaeloea.  often  COO- 
trlbntlnc  partieular  iiiiifMilnnal 
akflto-^n  pubUe  rdatlone  or  In  the 
grapble  arte,  for  enmple— to  tbe 
effort.  And.  moat  Impoctantly,  parenta 
are  tetegraUy  fawoived  In  every  aapeet 
of  the  '■"-r**f  partkijpaflnt  tan 
parent  edueatian  pragrama  or  Jolnint 
one  of  the  oorpe  of  vohmteera  that 
have  been  formed  In  each  of  the  afac 


am  proud  that  an  inetltutian  of  higher 
learainc  In  my  State  ie  In  the  f ore- 
fnsit  of  thia  iemiMailiii  mofaBMnt. 
Dean  An**?"««"«  la  to  be  oommended 
f or  hia  leaderahlp  In  thiB  area. 

Mr.  Praeldant,  I  a*  that  Dr.  Anton- 
eUl'a  artlde  on  thIa  aubjeet  be  printed 
III  llMi  rnwaiBeinwii  IfToaii 

Hie  aitieie  f oDova: 

xtmia 


forthlalm-   adiool 


A  ooMPBmmaiv  approach 

TO  FIIBVUIllllO  CHIU>  ABU8B 
•  Mr.  CSAIB.  Mr.  Preafciwit.  ee  a 
of  the  Senate  reeotatkn 
April  M  Ifattonal  CSiIid 
I  would  Ifte  to  take 
thiB  opportunity  to  *aw  the  Senate^ 
to  a  alplfleant  tbBA  abuae 

In 


ThIa 
takliv  fuD 
that  local 


how,  by 
advantage  of  the  aeeem 
afford,  we  can  mobl- 


niree  fbeta  about  the  tragedy  of 
dilld  abuee  are  partleulariy 
Pliat.  the  bwUance  of  d>lld 
up  eadi  year— kicraaaing  In  1M4  over 
the   prevloua   year   by    M   percent. 

that  the  avall- 
the 
of  the  proUeaA.  Third, 
there  la  every  kidieatlon  that  the  vle- 
time  of  child  ebuee  In  an  too  caany 
caeee  grow  up  to  become  abuehre  par- 


But  In  thie  Biwilngly  Meek  picture, 
there  are  aoaae  bright  90t8.  Tlie 
Rhode  Uand  caiapter  of  the  Matkmal 
CoauBlttee  for  tbe  Prevention  of 
Child  hlnMm  Ihenia  to  a  grant  from 
the  Mattaial  Center  on  Child  Abuae 

a  compre- 
Itogetatthe 
very  root  of  the  problem,  and  prevent 
diOd  abuae  before  tt  takee  plaee.  Ttale 
project  win  brtag  fuD-eeale  dilld  abuae 


diOdren.  and  ecneemed  vol- 

the  problem  of  dilM 

abuae.  It  offera  real  hope  that  the 
tragic  eyde  of  abuae  can  be  broken. 

Tt^talu  to  atanllar  oontrlbutlonB  by 
t!*^—"^  of  *»«— —tt*^  tndtvkbialB 
acrom  the  country,  we  have  In  large 
oieeeure  ■uccocilod  In  breaking  the  al- 
ienee that  haa  aurrounded  child  abuae 
for  oenturlee.  and  have  brou^t  the 
problem  to  the  forefront  of  the  na- 
tknnl  oomrlfwianiua  Thla  la  a  algnlf!- 
cent  and  qtdte  enoouraging  adiieve- 
ment.  and  the  effort  cootlnuee.  In  ever 
more  luuovatlve  waya. 

In  aetting  aalde  the  month  of  Aprfl 
aa  Matkmal  Child  Abuae  Preventkm 
Month,  we  have  declared  our  commit- 
ment to  bundtaog  on  theee  aucceeaee 
and  atopping  child  abuae  before  tt 
occura.  Throng  concerted  eff orte  Uke 
the  one  now  In  program  In  Rhode 
Uand.  we  are  wen  on  the  way  toward 
developtaig  a  truly  effective  nattaoal 
program  to  keep  our  children— our 
moot  predouB  reeource-  protected 
from  harm  and  In  good  health.* 
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>  itaw  (CA>  Meramr  Mewl. 
Mar.  10.  laWI 
Wlu  "Sua  Wms"  Woea  tt  Coua  Vttmtt 
(Br  JtmmUaCutu&y) 

-ttit  ttM  TMT  aaoo  and  the 

.  eftar  bobUw  of  taelgbtaD- 

with  tlM  umtodStatai  over  a 

I  la  the  Middle  iMt.  daddH  to  atrike. 

The  ardar  it  gtvan  to  atteek  the  UBItad 

Id  fM  aitaaa 

the  worid^  ftaat  aU-out  imdeer 


The  aafarflaa  aie  tariBted  on  emy  VJB. 
etty  with  a  pepolatian  of  man  than  90,000 
M^  evety  ariarile  ilte  and  OMklor  alipaft. 
The  okjoetlve  ii  the  aimniflatlnn  of  tbe 


alz  of  Rhode  Mand-a  admol 
Oi?in^f*TT'*ig  tta  own  reeourom  wtth 
thoee  made  avattable  by  the  Rhode 
Uand  Cbnpter  of  the  NCPCA.  eadi 
wtbotA  ayetem  Involved  In  the  program 
haa  deelgned  a  program  that  beet  eulte 
hwalneeda. 

Under  the  program,  dilldren  from 
kindergarten  rl^t  up  throu^  grade 
12  are  now  learning  how  to  protect 
tlMimewlvee  agaluat  abuae  and  what  to 
do  If  tt  happena  to  them.  Teactwin  and 
other  aduHA  pweonnrt  are  being 
trataMd  to  «ot  poeettde  caam  of  ehOd 


and  to  follow  through  approprl- 
atelr,  one  aapect  of  thle  trata[dng  wfll 
be  the  effective  uee  of  the  new  diUd 
abuae  netfeet  tracking  ayetem 
(CANTS]  developed  by  the  Rhode 
Uand  Department  of  ChOdren  and 
their  FemniM  In  order  to  atreamllne 
the  Identification,  reporting,  and  In- 
tof  child 


TSACHER  WARRAMT7:  A  MSW 
APPROACH  POR  KDUCATION 

PRTOR  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
Aprn  7,  IMS.  a  column  ap- 
peared In  the  Arkanaae  Democrat  by 
dIatlngulBhed  gueat  writer  Dr.  Oeorge 
A.  AntooeUI.  dean,  dlvtakm  of  educap 
Uon.  at  the  Uhlveratty  of  Arfcaneaa  at 
Pine  muff  [UAPBl.  UAPB  ie  taking  a 
bold  atep  tan  the  area  of  teacher  educa- 
tion by  tnatttuttng  the  concept  of 
teacher  warranty— an  taadlvldualted 
imogram  of  aaalaranm  for  any  teacher 
education  major  from  the  dam  of  19S6 
who  Ie  empkqred  wtthln  the  Arkanaae 
echoed  ayetem.  Thle  program  la  ex- 
tended to  thoae  atudente  who  are  ex- 
periencing pmfaeetnnal  dUfkuttlee  In 
performing  their  aaaignwrt  tearhlng 
dutlee.  A  teacher  training  team  will 
implement  a  plan  to  Improve  an  indi- 
vidual Btudent'a  performance  and  com- 
petence In  cooperation  with  a  variety 
of  aupport  peiaonneli 

The  teacher  warranty  concept  la 
gmtntwg  momentum  on  college  and  unl- 
veraity  rampnaea  acrom  the  country.  I 


r.  a  eo««r  of  TOU  ( 

,^_^  cent 

Ctamilcla  of  Blihv] 
■itlde  <BtMad.  "OUIwilllaa  gheold  Pot 

On*  aaad  not  rataraie*  A  Nattai  at  Bhk: 
The  liimaiettw  lor  ■dueatton  ■katewfc  the 

in  IhtiTftttT-.  to  ecaelada  that 
and  taartier  adaeaton  era  In  irave 
trooble. 

""""'  the  buil- 

to  boOd  ooafl- 
la  aarvleaa  for  BMny  yaaia.  The  lint 
of  hlihw  odueattai  to 
the  ooneapt  waa  Doeae  CeOaaa  tai 
Noteadn.  hi  Uil. 

vlildi  in- 


"The  vemnty  aaanna  fiadttatai  and  eoi- 
plofwa  that  U  thara  an  any  nwgh  mota 
dortaw  a  Ooana  odiMatlan  BMjor^  fint  yaar 
on  tha  job.  the  eoUaaa  la  than  to  take  ro- 
ipomftaOttr  tor  lU  prodnet.-*  Mjn  RMiaid  B. 
Dudley,  diolnaan  of  tha  odueattai  dapert- 
BMBtatDoeaa. 

Jaaaaa  Ooopor.  daan  of  odueatloo  at  the 
Univmlty  of  Vbetnia.  annoimead  a  ooe- 
9«ar  vamaty  on  the  daaa  of  !§•».  Whoa 
Ooopv  a^Blta  be  eipaeta  to  be  Uke  "the 
Maytac  ropaJnaan",  ha  ■aoaaa  to  be  anuiat- 
bm  Ua  laaoeoa'a  atyla.  Ooopor  la  tiyiac  to 
build  oonfldonoa  in  bh  atodnta  aa  weD  aa 
liiriieaaii  tftiir  rtianm  ' r'-T * 

MoanwhOa.   Dean   Robert   D.   Barr   of 


"htipatla 

litylertl 
of  tha  ta4ehar. 
AoflpaU 
sinia.  aayK  1  waqU  hope  an  of  ear 
voold  be  wfUnc  to 
ittaeytralk.'' 
AD 

of  waneaiy.  ddtvacT  Of 


an  of  tbe  1.400 

the  tint  fllilit  of  M  aobnartne- 

later. 


ef  inhand  radiatlnn  that  an  de- 
byi 

of 


;  by  oomputer.  ia  under  way, 
If  any.  vlU  be 
time   to   four   mlnutea. 


dn  of  a  eoCfee  cen  tbet  could  tanrtle 
tbreiwhmeee  at  iOJtmt  wsto:  aaA  MDer  X- 
raya  powBod  by  nodoar  eipladaaa. 

To  BMet  an  an«at  Soviet  ettaek.  tbe 
"Bter  Wan"  technelney  would  ben  to  de- 
at  lent  2.100  of  the  S,SSO  lai 
adHOoe  within  tbm  to  four  I 
of  tholr  taMmdL  Tbe  neaalntaic  ao  mia- 
daa  would  have  to  be  daatreyad  in  later 
ategie  of  niolit. 

Than  cen  be  ae  eaeaptlona  without « 
tar.  A  dwia  adidle  with  10  noeta 
liaadi  eooM  dntniy  an  AnMrfcan  dty  and 
km  bundradaof  thoueindi.  if  not  millinne. 

HO  hiBUMi  Judgnant  would  tie  involved  in 
the  detcnae.  Than  would  lia  no  tiaae  for 
analyalB.  The  fate  of  awn  at  that  point 
would  be  left  to  aupeiwiiputora.  pro- 
graamed  to  revond  inatoirtly  to  the  raporta 

go.  at  tha  BMBMnt  of  truth,  the  ultinate 
Ik  wm  "Star  Ware"  woikr 


VW>.  11 
tbet 


coel  in  a 


went  a 


^ot1e,eDd 

hmlved 
vttbpobUe 

hnrttedpubUe 
to 
their 

PtOVMM  ft 

beuttUndto 

twaanaebooie 


of  truth  for  American 
ia  whether  tbe 
Ditiated  in 
litt  by  Fraddant  Beaaan  win  week.  The 
labon  ef  thonaaada  of  adanttata  over  thoee 
IT  yaan  wID  be  taated.  ea  a  queatkm  ct  Ufe 
or  daeth  lor  modem  dvlUBBtlan. 

la  no  game.  It  ia  a 

tocether  from  offldal  Rcaean 

documenta,  from  interviewa 

with  nfflrbih  to  the  "Ster  Ware"  ptocram 

adentilie«Btodiea  of  the 

Uad  of  *ama  that  might  devtiop  by  aooo. 

It  h  the  ktad  of  taet  that  the  "Star  Ware" 

oftldany  called  tbe  Stratogie  De- 

IBitiattvc.  ia  rtealgnfirt  to  prevent— or 

toaaat 

Thet  program  wHI  be  the  main  iaaue  wbcD 
the  DUted  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union 
enw-ooatnl    talka    Tneeday    In 
after  a  lapae  of  18 


the 
intenrlaw.  aeytaig.  "I 
ataaply  aaya  that  tfi 
the  button  . . .  we*n  got  a  good  rtiano  of 
keeptaw  an  or  at  lent  the  bulk  of  them 
from  getttaw  to  the  target." 

But  he  atao  bM  eald  tbet  the  ayatam  be 
envtaagM  doaa  not  ban  to  be  "leek-proof." 
that  "yon  can  ban  a  aaoat  eOeettn  defen- 
lifitimtlOO] 

that  en 

teinty  over  the  ability  to  deatroy  tha  capae- 
ity  of  the  united  Stetea  to  retaMete  eould  be 

But  Boogan  baa  left  unanewared  the  quae- 
tion.of  wliat  might  happen  if  the  Sovleto 
efaow  to  defy  «ifa  Amerloen  anwe  of  logic 
If  only  a  handful  of  midear  bcmba  aUpped 
tbmugh  the  "Star  Ware"  deCmae.  it  would 


not  only 
weaponry  to 

but  dedding  bow  to  deploy  ouch 


educatkm 

Ihop 
revltaUnthe 

tfiwlufattnti  a 


wmhdp 
of  teeeh- 


Oragon  State  UBIvaralty  waa  announcing  a 
wamnty  aaanranee  in  an  aitlda.  "Mew 
Idaaa  for  Taoeber  Bdaeetion".  vrtiieb  ap- 
peared m  tha  October  Iaaue  of  Phi  IMto 
Keppen.  An  editorial  hi  The  Oragcotan 
eaaeaa  to  be  men  to  tha  mark:  "TlM  tamova- 
ttOB  ahould  put  tha  publle  aeboola  and  the 
tnenhar  trainiiw  coUaga  in  batter  communl- 
oatian  with  each  other  ...  It  ahould  afford 
etudante  aaauranoe  that  tbey  an  gatttaig  tai 
the  collage  daaBOOB  wliat  they  an  paying 
for." 

In  an  attempt  to  revam  the 
number  of  black  taechen  in , 
looeaa.  Ctaancdlor  Uoyd  V.  Haekley  of  tbe 
Uaiverdty  of  ftrtranma  at  Pine  Bluff 
(UAPB).  initiated  tawtltutloaal  reforma  beck 
tailOOl. 

Tbe  UAPB  program  providea  for  an  taidl- 
Tidualieed  three-year  warranty  for  any 
UAPB  atudent  from  the  dan  of  1000  who  to 


the 
Inl. 

eUr 


n.&  DEFENSE  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL  POUCm 

•  Mr.  PRBBSIAR.  Mr, 
admtaitatratten'O  etrateglc 
tlattve.  populmrly  known  aa 
ware."  haa  H>erked  a 
ranging  debate! over  UjB.  deft 
aima  oontrol  p<tldee.  Kxpetta  have  ex- 
preeeed  dlfferthg  and  confueing  view- 
potnte  about  the  goola,  ooeta,  and 
International  iwipllcatlnna  of  the  pro- 
posed SDI  pfogram.  A  threeiNvt 
eerlee  by  Jame^  McCartney  of  KnliAit- 
Rldder  newmanoe  provldee  the  geno^ 
al  reader  wtthlan  Infonnattve  report 
on  the  SDL  I  aek  that  thla  eeriea,  enti- 
tled "Star  Warn:  The  Future  of  Anna 
C<mtrol."  be  InOnted  In  the  Rboobb  aa 
It  appeaired  on  March  10.  II.  and  12. 
1986,  In  the  Sah  Joee  Mercury  Newa. 
The  aerlee  f ollowa: 


The  Sovleto  an  determtatad  to  atop  "Star 
WaiaL"  Heegen  baa  oald  he  la  determbied  to 
pioeead.  If  tha  queatkm  cent  lie  reeolved. 
efforto  that  began  men  then 
ego  amy  be  deed. 

of  State  Oeorge  Shulta  baa  aald 
tbe  telka  in  Oeneva  may  provide  tha  laat 
dmaee  to  atop  tha  eima  raea.  Soviet  ipokea- 
Oeargi  Arbatov  baa  aafci:  "If  you  atart 
Wen.'  we  wm  be  obliged  to  build  new 
ndeer  weepooe,  and  mon  of  tham.  wblcfa 
in  panetnto  your  defandn  abidd." 
Than  to  Uttle  qoeatlan  why  the  Sovleto 
eegan'a  "Star  Ware"  propoaal 
a  dramatie  dianga  in  Americen 
doctrine  end  a  rewriting  of  the 
approadi  to  erma  oontroL 
tfBMtean  ftfflflalf  ban  predicted 
pttvatdy  tbet  tbe  Soviata  wm  walk  out  of 
tbe  telfci  becaan  of  U  A  tnaJatence  on  pur- 
aolng  "Star  Ware." 

Baaeawh  prolada  already  dlecloaed  an 
Unkad  to  the  poaalblllty  of  a  fantaatic  war  of 
tha  fotan  involving  aome  of  tbe  meet  ocotle 
and  deployment  ayatema  ever  imag- 


The  reeeercb  and  devdopment  part  of  the 
IB  been  deacrlbad  by  Bldierd  De- 
underaecretery  of  dafenn  fbr  ra- 
"""^  and  engineering,  aabwtog  at  laaat 

equivalent  to  or  greater  than  tbe  Manbatr 
tan  Project."  the  craab  program  that  devd- 
opad  tbe  atoealc  bead)  tai  World  War  n. 

Top  offldala  tai  tbe  "Ster  Ware"  riaeareb 
program,  however,  aay  that  tecfmnlngy  al- 
ready ezMa  to  enable  the  intercepttai  of  70 
percent  to  00  percent  of  the  Sovieta' I 
wtthtai  a  f ew  mtamtn  of  tbdr  launch. 

One  offldal  aald  that  for  $100 
uoing  current  tedmology.  the  Ubitad  Statea 
probably  couki  build  a  ayatom  capeble  of  de- 
■traytaig  or  percent  of  the  miadleB.  if  the 
Sovleto  did  not  emptoy  countermeeaurea. 
But  no  aiwwen  ban  liaen  found  to  deal 
with  poaaibie  countcsmeaaurea. 

Reagan  nearly  tripled  the  "Star  WmT 
budget  for  next  year,  from  $1.4  taOUan  to 
$0.7  union,  and  baa  projected  at  leeat  a  $1 
tamion-a-year  taicreen  for  the  reat  of  the 
decade.  The  reaeawb  program  from  1004 
tbrauih  1000  to  expected  to  coat  about  $00 


an  looking  Into  letbal  laaer 
I  that,  if  perfected,  could  deatroy  giant 
in  fraetiaoa  of  a  aacond  fnm  1.000 
aaHaa  aaray:  apace  mimna.  10  yarda  or  mon 
in  diameter,  to  foeua  laaera;  mailer  "battle 
minora"  to  make  quick  killa:  projeetflea  tbe 


(By  Jamn  McCartney) 
WAaHnMToe.-Preafclent  Raagan'e  Strate- 
gie  Def enn  Initiative,  deeeribed  by  odmtaila- 
tratkm  otfldato  and  eejentjato  as  tbe  largeat 
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pnjKt  of  lU  Ubm.  aa«ki  to  posh      A  Imv  to  a  povarad  beam  of  Ucht.  foeuaad  ttM  Buth'a  raUtloa.  would  paa  o?ar  a  flzad 

■dUtary  tachnology  to  new  tron-    by  mlnafa.  It  can  eauaa  daniaga  through  In-  point  only  twtea  a  day.  A*  a  nault,  many 

ttonlB^aea.                                                  tanaa  haat  or  through  a rincla  liant  putaa  of  ■ataUitaa  would  ba  naid«d  to  laura  that  an 

But  evn  at  thto  aarty  ataga.  tha  "Star    enargy.  adaquata  numbar  actually  wm«  In  battla  po- 

Waia"  prognn  to  taieradlbly  eo^vlaz.  In-      TMkuTa  laaara  bava  IbBttad  rangaa.  aatt-  rtttan  at  any  ana  ttana.  attmataa  of  tha 

of  dUteaot  waapaaa  aya-    aatad  by  ana  "Star  WarT  aiptrt  at  100  number  naoaomry  for  an  affaettva  vatam. 

plans  at  prtea  aatt-    mOaa.  Thara  ara  aartoua  quaatlana  about  dapandliw  on  tha  rai«a  and  powar  of  weap- 

IboyoadtltrfllloB.       how  tar  an  atf aettva  UU  ranga  eouM  ba  as-  on.  raiwt  fNm  to  to  1.400. 

Ta  gio9  tha  aaanttak  of  tha  program  ra-    tandad.  An  advantage  of  thto  vataa  to  that  tha 

I  a  knowladga  of  what  would  ba  naeaa-       aoaaa  laaars  ara  powarad  by  inhwnlrato.  Httftttaa  not  In  battle  poiltlaiM  o««r  tha 

mry  to  aboot  down  blgh-apaad  baUtotle  aala-    aoaaa  by  elertitolti.  Tha  BMOt  oootrofenial  Soflat  Union  couU  be  nMOttofhw  the  aaaa 

I  ki  tUtfht  and  of  the  varlooa  waya  of  ap-    ayatam  undw  atudy  to  the  Z-ray  laaar.  pow-  f or  submarlna-IauiMfaad  mtoaOaa. 

■B.                                 wed  by  a  nndaar  eiploaliin  HIgh-ortIt    "liatUa    aalnun"— A    large 

to  a  anmrnary  of  the  tertinkal  ehal-      A  nmjfit  drawbaak:  Laaars  require  ao  much  mimtiar  o(  powerful  laaan  would  be 

eanfnmting  the  program  and  tha    mtenae  energy  that  they  nalgbt  be  inpraeU-  g^  y^  gnmnd  and  would  cMt  their  i 

'  to  meet  thoee    caL  to  ii|m>  minora  oiWtliM  at  an  altltitilt  of 

One  atudy  aattoaatMl  that  one-third  of  the  S^mVSl  ?L^S!!?-.aIiTLr~*^'*™ 

TtaeoentnagealtotolminhowtodHtroy    JJ^dbeiwired  to  operate  a  grounfroaaea  nuOntahiliw  fl»ad  poaMena  aboao  the  equa- 

"fltar  Wan"   oftlelato   dtoagree.   mytng 
laaari  would  need  large 
but  not  ea  much  aa  the  I 

Fartldaba 

I  nearly  to  the  9aad  of  Ught 
nr  nae  agalnat  tha  booet  phaae  of 

the  partlela  beam  baa  two  malar 
The  partfcilaa  are  aubjeet  to 


tor. 

The  hlgh-altltnde  mtrrora  would  reflaet 
the  laaer  beana  baek  to  a  fleet  of  "fighttiw 
■itorara"  about  OH  mOaa  o«w  tha  aovlet 
vmoB.  Tha  lew-t^gttada  ntowta.  equipped 
with  Infrared  aanatoig  tdeHopeik  would 
focus  the  beama  to  dsetrey  Soviet  mtotfw  In 

The  advantage  <rf  thto  system  would  be 


1  of  the  aovlet  mtasOee  In  the  first  three 
to  Ibur  mhwitee  after  lannrtilng.  known  as 
the  "booat  ph^M." 

"Star  WISH"  to  baeed  on  the  Mea  of  a  "lay- 
ered dafenaa"  that  would  deatroy  ansaiy 
at  each  atage  of  their  fUght:  the 
(three  to  five  mlnutea);  poat- 
(flva  satanitaa).  whan  multtf 

tai „ 

(about  M  oihnitaa).  sa  the  war-  xt»  fone  of  nsvtty.'wilike  laasr  U^tTand  *»**  **>•  )■*»  would  be  on  the 

deooga  travrt  through  vaca:  end  ^rwiW  wm  vnr  Vww  iltolanriM  and  be  «■»"-  rathsr  than  In  orbtt  and  eouM  be  ; 

tha  laimliial  phaae  (one  to  two  mhwitee).  g^  ^o  «*■«  a»mi  the  machlnsry  to  aeealer-    bx**  easily.              

_tte  vahMes  re;entsr  the  atasosphare  gte  the  partldas  to  so  hsavy  It  probably  .Pop-ap   X^ay   lasais  Tha       _ 

peed  toward  their  targeta.  could  not  be  put  tai  orMt  Stndlsa  aimed  at  *l"o  >•  eipsrtesnttag  with  a  nlaailfled  tadi- 

A  aalarile  travrts  at  17.000  siph  and  takaa  ^■■^n^^g  j^^j^  beama  f*»«*  would  not  be  nlqne  tat  dsvalophig  an  X-ray  laaar  that 

only  about  M  Brinutea  to  reach  the  united  aaMeet  to  gravity  ai«  under  way.  would  ba  powetad  by  a  i 

atataa  from  a  launch  site  In  the  Soviet  "flmart  racks"— The  hlgh-viriodty  projee-  X-flty  laassa  would  pop  Into  the 

^it^iBi^  tOee.  atoo  known  aa  "dactrlc  oannoiH"  or  phere  from  subaaartnas  baaed  near  the 

The  Sovleta  are  known  totave  MM  land-  "anait  buData."  would  be  hurled  by  man  Soviet  Union  after  satdltte  senaoas  reported 

carrying  mare  than  roeketa  or  dectilcally  powered  magnetic  a  Soviet  mtosOe  launch. 

^  ^^    . ,     ^        ,^    ..^^  ^       _  "ran  guna"  at  »eeds  as  high  ae  ao.000  mph.  Mathode  have  been  developed  to  focue  the 

fa  the  boost  phaae.  the  blaatoff  makee  mudi  slower  than  the  laaer.  X-ray  taaer  beaam  so  that  they  would  dtfhr- 

through  kmg^anga  tde-  Thaee  are  the  meet  prcntoliw  short-tenB  er  the  fane  of  part  of  tha  i 

*!>*»  aiuiiiaw    "Star   Wan"   eiperte   say   the  on  a  target, 

they  begin  to  dtoperse  amlt^le  warheads  nnlted  Statae  to  doae  to  being  able  to  Tlwy  would  have  to  be  fired  fNm  i 

of  deeoya.  targettaig  to  vaiAly  deploy  such  waaponi  on  a  fleet  of  about  500  rinea  because  the  curvature  of  the  Berth 

_        _  satdttae.  About  0.000  auch  weapons.  10  en  would  omka  It  hwpoaslbla  to  atrlka  Soviet 

'^  ^^^^^H"!^  '"  q—yte.  there  each  sataOlte.  would  be  necessary  to  con-  mtosOos  ftom  the  VS.  amtailand  hi  tha  llrat 

would  be  about  UOO  targets.  A  few  sso-  tront  Soviet  aatosUee  tai  the  boost  phaae.  few  mtamtes  of  flight  Mew  fleets  of  ad- 

BMnte  later,  acecrdbig  to  a  rtady  by  the  it  hM  been  computed  that  audi  projeo-  vanced  t«ih— h»m»,  aiot^  «ith  dilpa  to  pro- 

Untan  of  Ooaaemed  Silenlto<s.  there  could  tnee  slight  achieve  a  raiwe  of  nearly  1.000  teet  them,  would  be  needed  far  thto  ktaid  of 

keea m^vaa a.MOtvg«to.       mnee.  Tliey  would  be  equipped  with  devlem  asyatsas. 

To  dsiteoy  bmbiims  tai  the  boort  pheee.  that  automatlcany  would  home  In  on  a  Many  erhsitlsts  have  queetlaned  whether 

AmatoumMWee  and  waaponi   Ideally  target  aa  they  epproadied  it.  thto  system  to  praetleaL  They  have  said 

would  opsrate  m  ipaee  over  the  Soviet  Scam  proJectOee  under  etudy  would  be  Soviet  mtoallw  might  be  beyond  the  boost 

Untan  and  be  able  to  rtifke  at  doee  to  the  about  the  slae  of  a  coffee  can  and  weigh  ph^f  by  the  time  the  X-«y  laaer  could  be 

ofllght.  only  a  few  pounds.  Thoee  now  In  reeeareh  put  In  poettton  to  Are. 

an  about  a  foot  k»g  and  a  foot  in  (" "~ 


of  "Star  Warr* 


told 


fan  that  the 


last 
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"Scab  W/um"  Puui  Aumn  Panma  or  XJJB. 


'Star 

aatle 

strate- 


MeCartney) 


tha 
UB.daf< 


would  re-  Sndiadevlce 

that  would  June  In  an  anti  mtantta 

have  to  atart  working  within  one  second  of  msnt  whsn  a  oMCfc  waitiaad  was  struck  in 

the  detacttcn  of  the  that  Soviet  ailsrfle.  ^aee.  the  equlvalant  of  a  buOat  hitting  a 

But  a  ramnt  White  Hooae  report  eavha-  buUat 

*ed  the  "layered  daianee."  saytaig  that  Deqptta  their  relattvaly  alow  «eed.  theee  (By . 

ranaUe  non-nuclear  waapona  ara  taehnologtoally  wmm— ion.- 

oifv  the  pBmlbniU  of  provldtaig  starrier  than  laasr  or  paitida  beam  weap-  ware"  taiitiatlva  i 

varloue  technologtoe  cna.  They  would  deaUny  a  mtosOe  rtmply  by  change  tai 

to  Jimioy  sttsfktaig  sstoritas  during  eadi  the  force  of  tavaet  without  axplodtaig.  gytaiai 

P^.»'*5*£***-"    ,- „    .        .  itwiMaai  "If  tha  prealdsnt's  plan  to  aetuaUy  pur- 

in  cna  m  mmmii  -mioeoufee"  «»  »■>■-  once  waapoM  have  been  develOBad.  the  ""d,"  said  a  rsport  by  a  group  of  emtaient 

^'*°'  ^  qneetim  beeamm  whento  pvttiSem  and  setanttots  led  by  phyHctat  Bane  Bettie.  "it 

'/y"""  how  to  get  them  these.  The  vtokm  of  Buck  wm  mark  a  turning  point  In  the  aima  race 

°'"^^''*  ftpgwi  *tfhm4ftgT  **^  wffuM  bt  xmri  In  perhapa  aa  itgnHlnant  aa  the  taitroductlon  of 

nawBtfon  ***  ^  lad  to  the  nIcknaaM  of  "Star  *'^J!!P^'J??iSd"'*!lSISm'uie  swoen- 

The  BMjor  weapona  under  study  ara  vari-  Reeeareh  eo  tar  has  eonesntiatad  on  low-  taig  dtanenatone  of  hto  program  from  tha  be- 

ooB  Unds  of  "boom"  wiapons  and  hlgh-v«-  orMt  mtemtea.  hlgh-orMt  "battle  minrors"  gtaining. 

lodty  pralectflee.  soamttaBM  celled  "mmrt  end  a  "pop-up"  X-ray  laasr.  "We  ara  laiinrhhig  an  effort  irtilch  holds 

Low-ciMt  satdltte  battle  statlane-A  fleet  the  purpoee  of  cfaangtaig  the  ooorse  of 

The  saoet  widdy  dtoeumia  beam  of  tattnttvf  carrytaig  lasara.  particle  beam  human  htotory."  he  eald  tai  hto  taiitlal  "Star 

to  the  leeer.  If  it  provee  workable  at  weapons  or  high-valoclty  projactnee  would  Wars"  ipieeh  on  March  n,  1000. 

itaneee.  it  eouM  beecme  a  weapon  be  deployed  tai  osbtts  ovar  the  Soviet  Union  Until  Reegan  propoaed  a  crash  program  to 

right  out  of  Buck  Rogen,  a  ktaid  of  death  at  an  altitude  of  about  OSS  oUlea.  develop  a  ipaee-baaed  defense  syetam.  the 

ray  that  would  caat  a  dcatiuiUve  beam  1.000  But  at  that  altitude,  a  aatdme  ocWU  the  only  UjB.  revonee  to  the  threat  of  a  nudear 

Bdtae  or  Bsora  at  the  ipeed  ofllght  Bsrth  once  every  00  mtauites  end.  becauee  of  attack  hae  been  to  threaten  taietent  retaUa- 


that  could 
ohJacUkiafiw 
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you  hit  UB,  wall  de- 


stray  you. 

Not  without  ban».  that  policy  hae  eeoM  to 
be  known  by  tha  acronym  MiJD.  which 
stands  for  "nmtual assured  dusHurttan."  ■_  ,     . 

SIM  rsantisil  ^it  Mtf  '^''******'*  *— "'■"«'*r  ««    tattoo, 
the  late  lOOOs  thOt  thera  ww  no  deCnae       After 


"Star  Wsn"  tftkteto  say  that 
braalihioiiotiB  have  been  made  tai  at 
flva  BBBjer  areaa  necessary  to  make  a  dafen- 
and  particle  beam 


under  "Star  Wars" 
*eptleal  about  it" 
Two  other  fOnmr 

Robert  Maiaaura.'a 


8177 
"BR  highly 


effect,  they  agraa4  to 
lowtaw  theamdva^  to 


eleo  have 

alov   with   fbcmar   White 
amouneed  hto  "Star  Wan" 
wrote.  "Todoy  a  wide  renge  of 

extiaardinarfly  wanphnr.  Union 

optadon  that  pno-  dethatdedared: 

beobtatawd."  "What  to 

"New  tech-  wrong  with  the  |b  inliliiiif  i  ohiectfra  to  that 

an  now  at  hand  whldi  amy  make  it  cent  be  achieved.  ...  The  taieeeapable  re- 

a  truly  cffeettve  ncnHuidear  de-  amy  to  that  thera  to  ntetaOy  no  hope  that 

Wara"  can  Bmke  nudear  weapons  ob- 


Ocrard 

totheSovleC 

wrote  aieeent  artt- 


But  now 
forsMr  Dafanaa 
calto  "a  wild  caid"|wtth  hto 
glc  Oaf enaa  tattltattva.  populaily 
"Star  Ware."  TheOkJeettva  of  tha 
------      -   -  It.  tote 


Rap.  Lh 


"Star  Wara"  "a 
poUctoa  of  the 


Mai.  Pater  Worte.  a  vadal  advissr  to  U. 
Oen.  Jbbmb  Absaliaimaan.  who  heads  the 
"Star  Wars"  progtam.  saya  that  the  "shift 
In  policy  to  polsntiUly  Iner 

"On  one  aide  it  dan  lead  to  a  vmtty  diffar-    3^  TUT 
^nt  etrat^ato      *  *-  ^^*w  *w^  ^    *  -     ^v  win  wm  m 

Union  and. 


dde  it  dan  lead  to  a  vmtty  dlffar- 
lle  ralaftniiahlp  with  tha  Soviet 
I  iiaihaip  optimistically,  a  nnclear 
womL    AotanamaoB  aai&    wut 


then  an  down 
wm  tdl  you  H 
waoa  and.  in  tha 

portunity  and  a 


But  the  quesHan  persists:  Could  a  "Star  rauai 

Wan"  oatam  workt  AmitiM—  key  fiMMut  hi  the  debate  to  the 

That  qnsatlon  to  at  the  center  of  a  raging  mwHoii  trf  iriyMwy  *k*  fifc-ii'V—**—  «- 

debate  la  the  adUtary  end  scientific  worlds,  tmiy  — kinj  TTnigir's  goal  irt  n  irirrr'f**^' 

Tha  Raagan  aiknlniBiratioo  says  yes,  it  ^^f^ifi^  Qg  ^  leassr  gnal  thr  abUty  to 

might  and  it's  worth  trytaig  because  the  a^^ma  4«>,»v^(ff  mlsdlii  sitfs 

0"^  1"—  alhBinistiatlon  crtttos  have  charged 

to  many  farmer  govern-  »ii«»  pf^gan  to  Miwim  "Star  Wan"  "»»*—• 

and  scientists,  ^Om**  to  a  tai^  pieteiam  «n4  that  the  real  obfeetlv* 

beUaf  In  the  technical  coai-  gg  the  mllllary  to  to  ^^^fwM>  ariodle  attecL 

's  dreem  of  a  virtually  iiiat  would  be  easier  to  do  «**imi««wy  but 

far  the  entire  poptilatinn  ^ntHd  imperfl  ''-*-»«-f  aiiiiKisiliiil  i 

'"■S"?^'***!*'*-.       ^        „^^, with  the  Soviet  union. 

eatly  toU  Congress.  ''Baaed  en  our  re-  "star  Wars."  hM  said:  Tlltttoant  people  ara 

so  far.  we  cannoc  now  aay  how  aoon  talkliw  about  niwwwrt^  thiiws.  What  the 

to  make  deddansoo  pmidait  waa  talktaw  about ...  waa  a  kind 

can  we  today  deaeribe  of  tnuxaetrabie  ehleld. .  . .  But  what  the 

an  the  forma  aiM^defaaeecouM  take."  actual  technical  people  of  the  Depertmort 

The  BMrt  outy*en  defence  at  the  pro-  ^^  Detame  ara  talktaw  about  to  ...  a  de- 

trom  aome  wdl-known  con-  j,,^  eyatem  that  would  shoot  down  acnw 

percentage  of  tawoadng  warheads,  niat  to 

Three  of  the  meet  optintoUc  defendna  voy  diffennt  tram  an  I 


Owtar^ 


policy  haa 
the  switch  to 
bOltytotlerasly 


pdledtayttw 
dnoed  the 
beforahe 
it  M  the 


of  the 
leadtoanHn 
run. 
So  we  have  batti  an  op-    ^_^  ^^^^ 

eeeurity 

a  ccoeervatlve  Democrat  alio 

that  the  MAO    haa  beecaae  Reagan's  chief  am»  negotiator. 

tor  40  yean.  Why  than    and  Robert  Jntraw.  a  physlctot  at  Dart- 

pdley 

Ttasir  wrote  tai  a  Joint  artlde  recently  that 

re-    "with  davalopnent  and  aome  additional  re- 

phfloaepliy  that  pro-    aeardi.  we  can  now  conatruct  and  deploy  a 

fa  weechsa  long    tw»Jayer  or  douMeaereen  defenee,  which 


When  the 
opened  the  doerlto 
Wara"  tai  tha 


Tdler.    the 
played  a 
the  hydrogen 


can  be  tall 
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Hnn-TBca  OoRBMaroaa  8BB  "Szu  Waaa" 

Conraooru 

(By  Jamee  McCartney) 

WAanuwmm.— As  Mta«me  Ooald  recalla. 
lome  top  oCndato  of  the  AmvlcBn  Inatltnte 
of  Aerooanttoa  and  Aalranantia  started 

a 

's 


by  the  eaily  1000s.  at  a  coat  thinMng  Mdy  laat  summer  about 

to  be  Bomewliere  in  the  nd^-  Mmaii  ocnferenoe  to  dtoeom  the 

bcchood  of  000  bmian."  w,^^*,^  oppartunttiee  In  Fnddent 

They  said  that  one  of  the  BMOt  dlffleult  -star  Wan"  pragram. 

tai  devdoptag  a  Mv  Wan  de-  .^^  started  wtth  ttie  fclea  of  gettiiw  a 

_, ,       ^  "?'r*.5T™*.^?"w?  ■"•U  room  auuieahere  end  maybe  havtaig 

f»w  mtantea  after  tatootf-to  advable  by  mo  or  000  people^"  saM  Gerard.  adnUntotra' 

'  non^mdear  projectilea  that  tor  for  corporate  and  taitematlcnal  pro- 

tai  on  the  target  UBtaw  radar  or  heat  gnoM  f or  the  AIAA.  whoee  memben  rapre- 

nddSBtroy  it  en  Impact"  ■— t  the  cream  at  the  natlca's  high-tech 

They  aald  that  "the  tedinology  to  doee  at  aoo^faaMMa.                     •«•«-<«» 

»._k        .^         ^w^       mdsodnaed  not  wait"  for  mora  sopWsti-  "SMn  befora  we  got  the  ennounoeaMnt 

";!2f*J?w^i?!'L5!!2LS*J'!!L!?^    catadartcam  baaed  on  eoeh  weapona  as  out  we  wen  tbtoded  wtth  phone  eaUa  about 

g*^  •***>  »'■  ¥*•  P*— "'"'*'"  "*  "»*  •    '■SL*2?5i„   ^  ^ ,   .w  *  *«.  ww^  .^  it"  she  said.  "The  word  flew  Ifte  wfld  the. 

pragraBL                                                         Wordn  doee  not  dispute  that  thto  kind  of  i^^^  ^rtkm  the  «-«—«-«->itiiTn  atarted  talk- 

The  emdal  amOting  waa  fbh.  11.  loot,    qratam  to  naariy  aehlavahle.  but  he  saya  tt's  iqc  about  voidtaM  IM  bmicn  ...  well,  you 

ataBOBt  six  weeks  before  Reagan  annniincert    not  good  enough   e  SMre  leak-proof  ayatam  ^^  t,mmmH»,  tt  «•■  taieredlble." 

hto  deddon  to  pteue  that  pngnm.  The    wffl  be  neeeasary.  Wordsn  says  the  United  r-  a„.   •   ^/t^g^  the  thieeslay  seestan 

subject  of  ttiatl^  House  mastiBg  was    Stataa  atin  hasnt  leaned  how  to  deal  wtth  opSwdTtiie  "n?  oatfoi^e^had  bloa- 

the  embattled  MX  BdasOe.  but  BMat  of  the    poasBileSovlst  conntenneasuree.  and  com-  ,^^1^^  |gto  a  major  pcodnetlan.  "We  had 

nation's  hlglMid  milling  BBilltary  offleen    pntar  tanlmnlngiM  an  lagging  <  jm  p^-rf^  without  battliig  an  eydash  and 

were  there.  Reagan  probedthem  about      "Star  Wars"  opponsnts.  many  of  them  re-  ,^  ^^Omn  signed  up  before  we  got  out 

their  thoughta  on  atntiqilr  defenee,                 aeardi  adentlsta  and  farmer  top  government  o^^  pobUdty."  Ocranl  said. 

— —^■M»»»iM«~T-[T                  nffirtato.  argue  that  the  entire  system  to  what  *«iT— ""^  at  the  at  a  a  conference 

Be  found  read#  taitenet  — f^'^wy  by    ^'o'lt  on  dreaaw.                muatratae  the  Und  of  excitement  the  "Star 

Robert  MeVteland.  now  Whtte  Hnuae  na-                 fo«ii«  oaficuia  anwiCAt  wars"  pragram  has  generated  tai  the  na- 

Jbbmb       PonMrOefeue  Secretary  Brown,  a  phyai-  tton'a  hliSi-tadi  oonuaunity.  whoee  SMm- 

naval  oparattana.  Raagan    dst  and  one-time  Air  Poroe  eecretary.  said  ben  eee  tt  as  a  cornucopia  at  funds  that 

of   the   mSttary   men    recently  he  bdlevw  then  to  an  "overwhelm-  should  oonttaiue  to  flow  taito  the  next  centu- 

been  enough  progrsm  on    ing  oonssnsus"  in  the  edentific  oonuaunity  ry. 

to  merit  a  new  look  at    that  the  plan  cant  work.  Be  eald  that  even  fa  the  oompettttve  world  of  hl^  tech. 

a  mafoctty  of  nseareben  tai  compenlm  "Star  Ware"  to  more  than  a  diaUenglng  ex- 


tlonal  secuiity 
WatktaM.  dilef  of 
found  that  mos 
thought  there  had 
defeneire  reeearet 
nudear  def( 
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to  ne  wiMUMr  dtfviM 
an  be  fooad.  It  !■ 


Hm  IM  MntOB  Ogura  mmMomi  by 
Otnrd  bM  tkMdy  riMo  to  at  taMft  $M  bU- 
1  for  r«MRli  tbrauita  MM.  ind  prtnU 
1  taM«  pot  ttaa  opMtod  float  by  MM 
gt  M»  bmiBa  to  M>  bmica.  Pdi— Dfli— e 

cot,  tt  tha  iif  li  fflr  dtpiayfld.  wfll  b« 
■baoAlltrllttaB. 
TlM  AIAA  flOBfannefl  tnmad  oat  to  ba  an 

which  top  nfflfiali  hi  tha  "Star  Wan"  pco- 


A  mmp  of  ilz  top  MkDtlata  with  loog  ez- 
ta  dafaoaa  eontnetlnc.  taidndlnc 
Batha  and  Rlebaid  Oarwia.  obaanrad 
rannlljr  In  a  joint  atatawMiiti 

"WhMi  a  trOUan  doDan  la  vavad  at  tha 
VM.  aafovMa  Induatry.  tha  prajaet  In  quaa- 
ttoa  mm  ngUkr  aoqutra  a  Uf a  of  Ita  own— In- 
ot  tha  validity  of  ito  pobUe  Jnatt- 


flovad.  and  tha  I 
toi 
Tha 

Hm  Anarfean  flodaty  of  1 
cal  BwhMOfa  and  It  in  a  pflntad  I 
taw  BMBtha  latar  to  toot  ita  eonfonnn  in 
AiUngton.  Va^  itltiad  Tlndtaic  Toor 
Rola"  In  "Btar  Wan," 

"Win  yoa  And  a  plan  in  thia  8tat»of -tha- 
ait  cornocopla   aipactad  to  lia  a  gintar  on- 
than  tha  Apollo  pfognnr  the 
will  hdp 
ptBfanlon- 
ak  team  Iww  to  Mt  ta  on  tha  mond  floor." 


Bat  than  bM 


tat 

"With  Joba.  flotponto  pnOU  and  dvman 
andmHitaiy  pronottona  at  ataka.  a  prajaet 
of  thia  BMgnitada.  onea  ataitad.  bieonn  a 
tha  BMN  difflcalt  to  atop  the 
ttraikon." 
Ho  one  truly  knowa  how  nmefa  "Star 
War  might  wnntiially  ooat.  bat  aa  OoL 
yi^BliHf.  a  oontrMttaw  umm  for 
tha  procran.  pat  it.  "What  w«  know  la  that 
it  wm  be  a  poaltin  thiiw  jttr  tha  aaonony." 

Lt  <^— «  Ann  Abnhanaon.  tha  procnn'a 
projaet  diraetor.  aatinntad  that  "Star  Warr* 
eoBtraeta  now  aeeoant  for  aboat  M.MO  Joba. 
That  flgaw  la  aipactad  to  Jnerini  to  aboat 
MO.0M  taa  tha  nazt  fin  yaara,  ha  nld. 

Than  fleam  an  far  aan  andaat  than 
than  aimiaiiil  In  taattenny  to  Oiwurcn  by 
DafeiMa  Sacntary  ra^iar  Wiiliilianai.  who 
hn  T^*-**-^  that  aboat  SS.MO  Joba  an 
erntad  by  enry  $1  bllllaB  In  defcon  par- 


ofthe 
Una  m  ptaavlBS  ahead  with  the 
a  ciaah  baaiL  The  badpct  nqueated  for 
"Star  Wan"  fn  IMS  la  tS.T  taOlion.  aaarly 
tilpto  the  •L4  bnUcB  bodpeted  for  this  year. 
Oordon  ftrtama  diraetor  of  the  privately 
Oafcnn  BudMt  Prajaet.  whidi 
•  waia"  tondliw,  nid  then 
an  gnn  qacattom  aboat  wiiather  the  pro- 

growth.  "Tm  not  aan  they  win  even  be  able 
to  «aad  the  mooay."  he  aald. 

lotlater  Oerard 
Ian  en  of  "tm 


If  Weinberger^  formate  to  applied  to 
"Star  Wari."  It  would  aaggoat  that  n  anny 
n  IMJM  Joba  might  be  aopportad  by  the 
program  by  next  year,  with  the  eventual 
total  for  the  MO  billion  program  far  beyond 


John  Pike,  a  nan  eipert  for  the 
tion  of  Anariean  SdoDdata.  hn  nld.  "Cot- 
thw  away  tha  rhatorte.  ifa  a  Jeba 
It'a  a  qaeattan  of  wlmt  aaetor  of  the 
my  youYe  going  to  create  Joba  in." 

Pike  aaid  that  in  tha  oontiactlng  coamia- 
nlty.  "the  niBber  of  people  who  thtak  it 
win  aetnrily  work  to  taflntteelBml  oomparad 
to  the  oamlMr  of  peopto  olio  want  to  work 
on  It." 


i  to  provlda  Information  on 
eontraet  awanto.  except  in  the  moot  general 
teme.  However,  a  detailed  itody  of  "Star 
Wara"  contneta.  placed  together  from 
pabUe  aoareoa.  wu  pabUahed  reomtly  by 
the  Vbderatlon  of  Amnloan  Selenttota. 
wiiich  oppoan  the  prograaL  Tlieatady  wu 
conducted  by  Pike,  the  federattonl  aaaoclat- 
ed  directar  for  wan  poUey. 

The  atudy.  noting  that  fwnplling  an  accu- 
rate Hat  WM  "a  rather  tricky  tack"  becaun 
the  "Star  WmoT  nrgantoaiiwi  to  atfll  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  hn  ban  reteganiaad.  liatad 


liockhaed  Iftoritea  and  Spam  Co..  Sunny- 
vale. Men  than  tlM  Bolllion.  Principal 
work:  laacr  pointing  and  tracking  devioaa. 

Boeing  Acroipeee.  Pnttla  More  *»«»»« 
$1M  mllUon.  Piluuftial  work:  optlcol  aya- 


"I  gat  a  aone  that  the  hoa 
at  the  troogh.  It  hn  beoone 
!  that  everybody  would  Uke  to  get 
a  plan  oC  but  they  dent  know  what  it  to 

yet." 


LTV   Aennpaca.   Porth   Worth. 
Men    than    $1M    atfUlon.    Senll    radar- 


thatthe 


I  of  aavaral  crlttea  who  brtien 
I  to  betag  aold  to  the  pubUe 
He  nld  he  bdlevn 
that  BMat  of  the  wicntiate  worktaw  on  the 
project  Queatlon  whether  it  can  achlew 
I  atatad  goal  of  defendiv  the  CBtin 


nld.  to 
white  the  real  ob- 

do  dafeiae  ayatan,  a  far  man  United  ol>- 
Jeettve.  "  "Star  Waia'  to  a  atalking  horn  for 
baUatte  mtoBll»eilo  defcMe."  Adaan  aaid. 
"WeYe  *—«^*^  up  a  huge  t— ""-g  ban  for 
rttedafCiHa." 

Scan  crittoa  of  the  program  ban  ateo 
diarged  that  the  huge  amounta  of  money 
Involved  will  generate  preaaurn  to  continue 
on  "Star  Wan."  wliether  or  not  re- 
I  to  be  panning  oat 


MtOonnen  Ooogtea  Aatrcnaotlea.  Run- 
tington  Baaeh.  Ilora  than  tlM  BanUon.  Ter- 
minal daf  can  aobayatana. 

Tdadyne  Brawn  ttiginniing  Inc.  Hunta- 
vflle.  Ala.  line  than  |1M  mauan.  Syatama 
wnglnieiliig  and  tertwiinl  aupport  for  the 
Army^  teat  ettnta  undn  "Star  Ware."  and 
"battte  onnagMncnt"  eonpator  nftwara. 

Anojat  OeaeraL  Aauaa,  CaUf .  lion  than 
MO  minion.  Infrared  anaora. 

Beetrle  Co..  Syraenae.  N.T.  lion 
mflnan.  SOioon  on  npphin  traaa- 
for  ^nn  band  radar. 

Houeywen  Inc  Mhinnpoito  lion  than 
MO  aainion.  Coaaputarfc 

Buglin  Aara^am  Qroup.  Culver  City. 
Hon  than  MO  mnucn.  Optical  and  Infrared 


Rockwdl  International.  Seal  Beach.  Mora 
than  MO  mOUon.  Spaoe-baaed  laaar. 

TRW.  RedoDdo  Bnch.  Man  than  $M  mil- 
lion. Booeter  ■unwHllance  and  tracking  aya- 
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Bethpaga.    N.T. 
for 


Orununan 
Hon  than  $M  mOUon. 
baaed  radar. 

nVK  Corp.  (dlvtoion  of  litton  Induatrfn). 
Laiingtan.  Man.  Mora  than  $10  mflUon. 
Mimr  for  9am  teaw. 

Martin  Hartotta  Aarovoca.  Orlando.  Via. 
Mora  than  $M  Bdnion.  KbMtte  I 


RCA  OovernnMnt  Syataan  DIvialon. 
MOoraatown.  HJ.  Mora  than  MO  aafflion. 
Radar  fbr  Kwalalain  BBtorite  range. 

;  cnp. 


than  $M  Biimon.  Beetrle  diadiarga 


J.W.  VUISSOOWS  GKLKBRATIB 
BRTHDAT 


•  lir.  FRTOR.  Mr. 
week  acmtar  J.W.  FolMslift  cgtobnfc- 
ed  bk  80th  blithdv.  tt  wgg  an  appto- 
priate  dgj  for  hia  ftoniljr  and  Mcndi  to 
honor  him  and  alao  hia  vtf a,  Battjr, 
who  throat  the  yean  haa 
modi  a  part  of  hla  pubUe  Ufa.  \ 
Puibril^t  diatlnguWied  thia  ChaBBber 
for  M  yaara.  and  aa  dialman  o<  the 
Relatkma  Oomnittee  he  waa 
of  our  moat  eff ecttre  leaden  and 


We  continue  to  be  proud  of  him  In 
Arkaneu  and  are  prtvUeflOd  now  to 
have  the  arta  and  adanoe  eoUege  at 
the  Dhlverrtty  In  Mjrettefvllle  named 
In  hla  honor.  We  are  alao  proud  of  the 
J.W.  Pulbrl^t  IiMtttute  of  Interaa- 
ttnnal  Rf latlflty  #t  **m>  f"**  «»«»«r«M 

I  want  to  ihare  In  the  rwoosnftkm  of 
Senator  FuUvlcht'a  Mrthday  by  In- 
aertlnc  in  the  Raoou  two  reoent  newa 
atorlea  about  hla  background  and 
career.  One  of  them  la  by  Ray  Jenklna 
of  the  Baltimore  Sventaic  Sun.  The 
other  la  a  UPI  atory  that  ran  in  the 
Arkanaaa  Oaaette  on  Mareh  17.  writ- 
ten by  K.  IClehad  Ifyoca. 

Both  of  theee  profllM  define  a 
leader  who  contlnuM  to  onmmand 
what  Mr.  Myen  correctly  ref en  to  aa 
"international  redact"  I  recommend 
that  my  coileaguea  In  the  Senate  read 
theee  cohmina,  and  that  they  join  me 
In  espreaalnc  every  good  wiah  to  I 
tor  Pulbrl^it  on  hla  birthday. 

The  artidea  follow: 


Snu.  n  DnaoR  AT  M 

(ByRMIehadMyen) 

i.-It  hn  been  a 
J.  wnuam  Ptaltaright  wWdad 
the  flwiafi  rwalgn  WnteiitiB 
but  even  now.  at  age  SO.  lito  aharp  mtaid  and 
iiilrifi  nf  ittoatinr  nnmmanito  Intemattcnal  ra- 


tron 


Not  Burprtoingly.  Fulfarliht  argun  that 
Praaidant  Reagan  to  wrong  in  bto  approach 
to  the  Sovleta.  But.  perhapa  aurpriringly  to 
aoan.  he  f  eeto  the  ri^t  ooum  wu  eet  by 
another  RepuhUcan  chief  axecuttve-^ito  old 
foe  Richard  Nbun. 


"Tou  do  not  do  thlnga  in  tha  i 
tin  area,  arma  oontrOl.  right  In  the  begln- 
niiw."  Pulbright  reflected  tai  hto  tew  ofOn 
Juat  a  few  blocka  from  the  White  Houn. 
"That  may  be  the  uUbnate  objective,  but 
you  do  thlnga  that  an  not  n  aenaitlve  in 
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which  you  buOd  a 
about  the  other 


imtlonal.  They  arent.  moat  of  "To  finann  and  to  encourage  their  eipan- 

I  dent  aaa.  really,  fundainantally.  aion  to  a  great  i1lawrvlr>  to  tend  over  the 

e  an  n  obannd  with  the  Runiana.  long  term  ^fwaif  I  dent  bellen  tetad  can 

He  aaid  Ntaon'a  purmlt  of  adann  agree-      "Do  you  really  think  the  Runiani  an  auatain  forever  a  garvlaan  atate  poature."  he 

ate.  Joint  ipaea  venturn  and  cnltaral  ei-    raring  to  attack  Waatara  BoropeT  Then  to  aaid.  "Aa  long  u  we  gin  them  the  money. 

kdy  "eonfldann  bonding"    nothtag  tai  their  lHatory.  reeUy.  to  quite  In-  we  an  aumwutliig.  financing  the  oontinu- 

I  to  lead  to  greater  aecordi.                      iHrafti  that  Ttwir  iittriirtng  ^fttmnVr-  *t  atlon  of  war  in  the  Mlddte  Beat. 

"After  a  period,  krou  begin  to  get  a  fed  fOr    no  anra  dgnlflnnt  than  our  attarking  Ore-  "They  control  our  nawini  They  Influ- 

other."  he  iUd.  adding  that  Reagan    nadaorVtatnaat."  enn  the  political  prooen  to  the  extent 

had  "practically  Out  off  an  ntetlona"  with      VUbrlglit  pralnd  Nteon'a  detente  and  the  peopte  an  afnid  to  cut  it  off .  It  to  alwaya  tai 

theSovieta.                                                   poUetaa  that  ted  to  tha  Antt-BaUtatie  MtoaOe  the  back  of  their  min^  you  wm  be  aeeoaed 

PulbrlghfaM  yean  in  the  Senate  eaan  to    Tnatyandaatnrtagteamiagrecnent  of  beiiw  antl-Seaaltle.  no  nutter  what  the 

an  abrupt  end  in  the  H74  Arkaaau  Oaan-       "Tea  know,  peopte  han  gotten  to  when  rraaon  ThcrctCre.  thete'a  no  debate  on  that 

eratte  primary.  B^t  he  hn  not  faded  away,    thay  dent  Uka  to  aay  anything  Nlson  dM  ■ubjeet."  Pnlbrlglit  nld.  and  rw»rhi«tif- 

One  blognghy  [wu  pobUahed  laat  year    wu  good  bacann  of  Watergate.  But  danm  "Damn.  I  may  be  >TUfc»iy  cockeyed, 

and  another  to  being  written.  Be  Im  au-    it.  every  ann  malm  hto  mtotakn  and  Nixon  but  it  donat  make  ff««f  to  me  what  we're 

thored  onay  arOUn  aad  given  nany  tea-    anda  ana,  bat  he  did  the  beat  Job  of  trytaig  doli«." 

turea.  And  he  hulbeen  to  aavaral  eoonMea.    to  torn  thto  ainitary  eonfUct  and  the  threat  — 


and  wm  be 


ko  anra.  u  tha  VUbrlght    ofa 


around  better  than  any-    FnaanBX 


Smx 


btDA 


he  ehniggeil.  referring  to 
of  the  Sovleta."  That 
geta  under  their  aldn.  They 


ilthathai 
litoMthi 

tha  thUtad    ktndofi 
han  atodln  nndar  the    donti 

han  taivltad  Ptdbrfght      "Tha  naimmtlnii  to  they  can  be  taitteiiklat- 
;  for  aaniveraary  ntebta-    ad,  and  thay  an  datenilned  to  attack  u  or 

Waatem  Rarape.  Tou  an  that  aanmptlon  to 

baeed  on  vary  low  oplnlnn  of  their  Intdll- 

of  rfgnifl- 


(By  Ray  Jenkiaa) 

When  the  Senate  Pynelga  Rdatlona  Com- 
mittn  opened  hearii^  thto  week  aeektaw  a 
ooneeaeue  on  American  forel0i  policy,  one 
who  wu  watching  with  man  thaa  a  peariag 
iatereat  wu  J.  wnUam  fUbriglit. 

Par  U  yeara,  fnn  MM  to  MT4.  PoUaltfit 
of  that  oonmittea-the  teiw- 


oance."PuttirightMd."OneoftheaBaatiai-       "Thay  an  toogh  peopte  to  get  aloiw  with,  eat  tenon  of  any  anh  ever  to  hold  that 

portent  effecta  la  my  view  to  that  than    but  I  dont  thtak  thayYe  moneten  aad  taihu-  preaUgkraa  yet  poUtlcany  perikma  poet,  aad 

peopte  wffl  coon  to  oaderataad  the  UUted    ana.  Tha  Aanrlean  mdiaaa  thoaglit  we  aurdy  the  moot  tamnUoou  tenon  u  wdL 

Statu  and  the  DMted  Statu  wm  ecan  to    wara  flMoatara,  too.  back  ta  U70.  ma  oppoeition  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  tha 

uadeiataad  them  nuch  better.                           "The  fact  la.  then  they  are.  the  Rue-  poUdn  of  hto  owa  preeldnit  ted  to  hto 

"The  prajudloei  iahertted  or  developed    rtiw   IM  mnUan  people.  What  are  you  defeat  a  decade  ago. 

about  rdigtana.  eeatoBM.  an  dtaahuaed  ta  a    golag  to  do  about  themT  Btther  you  fteht  la  aa  latervlew  thto  week  u  the  Senetc  In- 

braed  aenae.  Paople  of  thto  character  ta  po-    then  or  gat  atav  «tth  them.  I  dont  bdiew  qutry  began.  PUlbrlght  aaid  the 

rttloiH  td  tnthamn^  tg9  math  ku  Ubdy  to    ta  »«g»'"'«g  theaL"  bold  aone  pronln  if  the  1 

go  to  war.  It  to  important  to  eataUiah  atti-       PttUrtght  aaid  the  United  Statu  and  the  themadvn  to  aerloody  < 

tudn  n  you  animocfa  anra  raloctaat  to    Soviet  Uhlan  ehare  "the  meet  fnadanmtal  eion  about  the  r 

reaorttoaimatokmpeoptebecaanyoado    tattereet  then  to-earvlval  of  being  aUowed  "Aa  I  read  the 

not  Uke  the  way  tbey  act                                to  develop  your  eouatry."  Iioring  illernarinna  by  the  'a 

"Let  BM  aay-nqwon  Mr.  Reagaa  had       "Xhe  peripheral  taitereata.  about  what  control."  he  aaid.  "it  taifuriatu  i 

gone  to  achool  at  Itacow  Uhlvanlty.  He    "tt— ^  ta  Nicaragua,  Afgliantolan.  Viet-  one  augpeata  that  leaeanh  or  evi 

wouklthlnkoftlMmtaadltfiareaftway."          naaa.  an  not  reaUy  very  aignifleant."  he  ohould  be  devoted  to  ftadta«,  what  to  tha 

Pulbrighfa  naaie  oonjum  miorin  of    aaUL  "The  nnta  inue  to  a  war  lietween  the  juatlflntlon  far  the  oonvletian  hdd  by  n 

the  Arkanou  Democrat  alttiag  at  a  hoaae-    IMtad  Statu  and  Roaria."  many,  that  the  Roariana  wm  take  endi  an 

■hoeahapad  conaiittec  tabic.  a>arlng  over       And  atopplag  the  arma  ran  to  ftmrtamrn-  impnidnt  aad  inattanal  acdcn  u  to  attack 

hto  gteoan  u  he;  denounced  the  Vietnam    tai  to  avoiding  a  war.  the  Weet7  Why  do  we  bdien  they  are  n 

War  during  tdevloed  praeeedtau.  POlbilght       "Bttfaer  thto  poUey  we're  foUowtaig  wm  fooUahT 

led  iiiaigiinliBial  I  uppualUon  to  the  war^    reanlt  ta  a  war  or  the  impovertohniwit  of  goon  to  torn  M.  Arkanau  Dcancrat  PUl- 

oaUlng  it  BMrally  wrong.                                  both  ooontrlaa."  he  aaid.  "I  hope  we  wm  bright  tan  warm  worda  far  Rlehard  1 

He  did  not  Imliaii  to  oppon  NIxan  onr    atop  doing  what  weYe  doing  and  try  to  "Adde  from  Nlxsnli  1 

the  lane,  and  bann  him  I^odon  Jofanoon.    radon  ttion  daflefta  and  rodun  the  arma."  aborted— effort  to 

Today  POlbright  to  grayer  and  ann  wrin-       PODalglit  aaid  the  Sovleta  want  a  calm  re-  tloiH  in  itTX"  he  eald.  "Uttte  1 

kted  than  ta  the  4iva  when  he  battled  Sua-    teHowMp  with  the  Ifaited  Statee.  been  given  to  the  Mn  of  cooperathw  with 

tor  Joe  McCarthy  over  hto  *v— ■—■■■lii*       "They,  u  aracfa  u  we  do  or  more,  aeed  a  the  Ruriam  ta  Jdnt  nanmmtaiy  aetivitln 

witch-hunt  or  botjOed  prealdanta  onr  Vtot-    period  of  oonaoildation  and  duum  to  devel-  aoeh u  trade,  reeearcfa  tai 

naai.                                                               op  their  ouuutiy.  They  han  aerlou  dUOcul-  igg,  ppontlfln.  eultaral  1 

Oo  April  t  he  wm  odebrate  hto  M  birth-    tin  ta  their  economy.  cndnvna  ta  iriiich  oonfUenn  cooM  be  ore- 
day.                                                                   "I  dOBt  mun  by  that  they^  going  to  cd-  and." 

He  now  advian  a  Waohlngtan  tew  firm  on    tepee.  Bat  the  Idu  we  can  Intlmlrtato  them  |n  ^w«.ii  vma  ««  cetch  an  echo  of  the 

tatematlond  afCa)n  and  dnUag  with  Con-    by  boUdiv  "Star  Ware.'  I  dont  thtaik  wffl  ponon  he  had  ta  mind  wlien.  ta  MM,  ho 

greoi.  but  hto  real! paarion-talectaraa.arti-    wockataa  aponored  the  tagtotettan  cieathw  the  Pol- 

etee  and  booka-to  the  arma  raee.                         ". .  .  But  thay  an  ta  trouble.  They  an  tmt^t  adidar  program,  irtildi  onr  fbor 

Pulbright  fnni  the  witlnulng  boOdap    aotfaring  the  dlvaadan  of  thdr  reeouren  ta  deoadu  hu  enabled  M,OM  American  grado- 

wm  provoke  war  taatead  of  deterring  it  He    arwiamwitfc  u  wo  are.  And  they  would  Mke.  ^te  etwlf^  to  atody  abroad  and  hu 

worrin  aboat  the  jetaggeringooet.  and  qoee-    ta  aqr  oplrton.  to  han  a  period  of  pean  If  imaght  100.0M  f  welga  atodente  to  Amer- 

ttena  the  reality  <f  the  fear  and  diotraat  on    not  a  pomanant  period  of  pean  with  ua."  i^^ 

ommuLAMBUCAVXiwa  "Tet  it  to  conetanUy  rdterated  that  our 

IB    central    America,    Pulbrlglit    eaya  intereete  and  the  Soviet  Interada  anao^te- 

Reaganhu  produced  no  proof  about  Soviet.  »>««n*broppoaadtortthnetonopanibll^ 

CObanandNlcaragaanaolivaralon.  of  notnal.  poacefol  rdotlcna."  he  aaid. 

"The  audibility  to  ta  mint  Inn  aU  the  "TUB  to  eald  u  a  given,  without  i 

tine,"  ha  aaid.  "Bver  ■«««■»  Vtetnam— when  with  complete  confldenne.  that  ao  i 

lamcoovineadthaoaauBittuandtheooun-  bte  man  ahould  quedtan. 

try  wu  Uad  to,  mtonprennted,  tdiotever  "Wdl.  u  one  unneeonabte  man,  I 

yoawanttocanit,bytheblgbeatotflciala—  tlon  It  It  aeeau  dear  to  me  that  oor  true  In- 

rn  been  very  *eptleal  of  then  thtaigL"  *«'*^  «•  "?L "^  5-*^  ?^J^  S? 

In  tha  Mlddte  net  Pulbright  nld  the  ad-  that  if  it  continuea,  it  wm  lead  dther  to  the 

mtadatration  did  not  daftae  tte  objectivn  ta  gradud  tanpoveriahmcnt  of  both  1 

at  ttie  coet  of  American  livn  and  en  or  to  aimed  conflict 

And  he  erttlclan  the  aid  to  land  "If  taiatead  of  endten 

whicfa  rnna  mon  «««»  M  bmion  a  year.  aU  manner  of  exotic  arma,  nudeer  and  oon- 


whidi  the  ama  tan  to 
Reagan's   "Star  IWara"   dafe 
whidi  auppoaedly  would  knock  down  I 
tag  nudear  minOaa— wm  work. 

"But  I  dontthtak  that's  reaUy  tha  potot 
"PuUwight  oakL  'jl  thtaik  they^  tryiiw  to 
tattanldatethel 

That  he  aaid.  cannot  be  done.  Be  sold  the 
Sovleta  an  too  ataong  to  be  podMd  araond. 
but  be  ateo  bdldm  they  wm  not  attack 
without  ptovocatlan. 

"Bxcept  wlien  jOu  run  Into  a  Hitler  onn 
ta  a  wliite.  It  to  difficult  to  anko  poUey  on 
the  baoto  that  yoOr  enemtea  an  inaana;  or 
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should  not  exeun  memben  of 


We  shall  have  triate  bv  lurr. 
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Om  t(-  aiMrnM  tbe  vcrr  mtIous  Ihim*  that  wOUiic  to  Mnpt  not  only  Om  votanf  Jndc 

"«J**  •*•  to  connwUnn  with  a  Oouttta-  "^^  hut_iilrtonr>  If  •  ■«•*•  h  "-d^  » 

~i~  would  ae  up  tiM  energiM  oi  fovem-  tiitiMimi  nmMMm  in  imn 

•*■  mant  for  Ml  unforieeabie  ttme  and  ^^TiSST^ 

whMi  eould.  M  BWirtor  Don  ex-  b^k  to ^ 

(iM  ptaim.  be  "a  fourth  braneh  of  flovem-  old  AttUkm  of 

but  not  ment.  not  mbjoet  to  outilde  Umita. 

I  aik  thai  the  text  of  Senator  DoBo's 

ttao  taiw-  remaiks  be  printed  tan  the  ] 

poHey.  "ttm  The  material  foDowK 


Apri/  27, 198$ 

the  anallcr  your  iefldt 
<wt1initw  the  eootony  ^ 
poeant  a  nvovw  the  i 
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■bould  not  OKUte 


by  four    fkon 


The 


taMOlBadnt 

to  S.K  to  Sj 
MHiauitlaaB 


and  told  to  nport 
it  aenapad  the 


o(a      I 

«-».    wtth  yoa  the 
-■ "  to 


ol  a  CBMiUtutlonel 
•  bataneed  federal 


Thti  ie  Bjr  flist  appeanaee  befw*  you  in 
av  10  yean  of  pubtte  aarvtee.  I  liave  alwaya 
bean  raliinlanr  to  intrude  in  the  dabataa  of 
the  OaBKal  iaawnhly. 
ahara a raqpanaMltty  to: 


atmetorad  our  ■ 

fleatlan  over  to  the  atatea.  Tlie  dDcamant. 

our  Oonetitiitloi 

D,  andnraa.  The  precadwt. 

bovover.iaaetc 

wmm'ltmttltf 

Tour  raeolut) 

on  attaavta  to  HoUt  the 

aeopeeftheeoB 

•eBttan. 

Tliare  are  grave  quwtlBBe  wlMOiar  thla  ia 

poaribie  and  et 

eenrantleB  would  raaOy  be  a  fburth  branch 

net  aableet  to  oolalde  Itetta. 

atate  laglaiati 

nee  have  oaed  the  eemen- 

tloB  can  wtth  in 

onaahw  fkeqnaney  to  reeant 

yeaaa.  flisty  pai 

reaot  of  all  the  eemontian 

ealto  bi  our  »>-yaar<ld  htatoty-UO  of 

Umm— have  beai 

naoaetodalBeelMI. 

Thirty-tvo  ati 

Uea  have  wiarted  balanoed 

bndaat  ealla  of 

eae  foam  or  uwther.  But 

rinee  UTt  atata 

1  have  alao  aaked  lor  a  eoo- 

fentieB  to  earn 

Idar  bullae  adiool  prayer. 

aborttai.  eleetli 

iw  federal  Jodaaai  even  to 

hadin- 


Bnt  now,  ae  you  < 
that  wfD  liave  great 
Joat  OB  our  atate  but  OB  the  Wadaral  < 

totloB.  I  feel  dnty-bound  to  teattfy.  In  Oob-  .,,.,t^^^  _^  ^.^ 

neetkut.  the  Oonatitntlon  State.  w«  take  ^^SJ^Z^^HSST^J^SSl^  ...-»  ^  m. 

the  neliliiiliBi  aeriovuly.  ^"^  ob  whether  to  Unit  the  powaraof  fed- 

In    ay    flj^ni^T'    the    balanoed    bodgK  »al  eeurte  oter  theae  and  other  deeply-fdt 

mutmrnt^mm^  PTopoaal  Iwtare  you  to  a  bad  aodal  iOMiaa. 

SBtATOB   TJOOD   OH   THB   CON-    idaa.  At  beet,  the  teeutt  would  be  mow  cob-  J^SSSI!?"  ST ^7"  to*** " 

^^^  TtTT^.  nff  pfocwlure.  wt  pfflinr  nn  ewtuMtiirtt  tioBal  Oau*«ntlaa  to  cwnaider  thaoL  we 

•  Mr.  MTIGHBUi.  Ifr.  Pnaldent.  the    for  podtleal  wOL  *"**  *?!*  jg!L?*°^  JSf"'***^.-^^?^ 

gama  la  a      if  Ooiwreaa  and  the  Preaident  have  the  ■""•^■■*"**^*"2?**JT'°^*""J'5^ 

.  of  deep  fnatratkn.  not  only    win  to  balance  the  budget,  the  amoB^MBt  and  how  oMay  Jarry  VaiwtflB  or  Aagria  Da- 
ta WMhkwton.  bat  alao  to  State    ^  neeaeaary.  if  OoBgraaa  and  the  Praal- 
aad 


la  our  natton'B  foundatloB  atone  ao 


J^JZrtmZ  daBtdonothavethewlll.noConatltutlOBal  r~??l5*^'*^JJ5i!5i'2*f?!SX 

n.  wno  xaoe  „,^..,|,,^^  ^^  produce  it  *o  daaaand  aueh  wlinlaiele  reform?  I  think 

aa  grant  pro-  ^^  ^^  queetloB  before  ue  la  more  than  a  not. 

iropoaed  to  be  wm»t±mr  «f  mUm  Tttrnt  lomnaai  hmttm*  «m  The  atakao  aTO  too  high.  Thla  propoaal 


iraBM  to  the  Stataa  an  propoaed  to  be    ^^tor  of  "policy.  That  propoaal  before  ua  1^  atakae  are  too  high.  Thla  propoaa) 

cut.                                                             doaa  not  caD  for  a  balanced  bodgeC  It  calk  aimply  tant  worth  the  flak. 

tt  la  not  luprMiic.  perfaapa.  that    for  the  dnfttaig  of  a  OonatltutloBal  amend-  I^""  look  at  the  vedflea:  the  reeoiiMon 

thla  truatnttan  ahould  find  miMnailfgi    meat  And  if  Oovraaa  doaant  do  it.  the  rae-  ™*f  ooBaldaratlOB  hare  doea  not  «e^ 

tai  calk  f or  OnwrHg  to  enact  a  eontl-    ohitlon  cane  f or  a  new  OonetltuttoBal  Con-  ^^^^J*,^*^*^^;*^*!;^!^.,;;'^ 

tA  tiajMiA*  Ui«    venttoB.  BMBt.  Many  a^eciiie  anamativae  nave  oeen 

lo  immDoe  uw      .^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  legWatuwe  drafted    and   debated.    They   ahara   one 

t4inrtitil  neointloin  «»«M»«g  for  a  eonatltu-  *"—'■''■'  eharaeterlatic:  none  of  tham  wHl 

tional  wmiwilluii  on  balennri  buitev».  thi*  work.  Moot  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  ar- 

but  let 


My  own 


of  MafawlB 


vottaw  wae 

f ortaUe  wtth  federal  deflette  and  preaaed  by 
>wiietllueiUi  had  the  luxury  of 


Rrat,  we 


the  mator 
our  ffeaally  budgete. 


Inc  a  reaolutlon  eaiUnc  for  a  Ocnotltu- 

tlonal  Oonvantlon  to  thla  loaL 

But  tt  la  a  far  cry  ftoa  vanttnc  f»Tia- . 

trattai  about  the  Paderal  defldt  to  ceettaw  a  qrmboUe  proteot  vote.  More  often  Our  atato  Oooatttutlon  reouiree  ow  atate 

taidiw  the  mf**m>t»A  eoorae  that  may  than  not.  the  leeotatlen  didnt  even  reeelve  budget  to  be  hahuaoed.  why  ahouldnt  we 

lead  to  the  oonveninK  of  the  ttwynd  *  baailng.  in  many  atatea,  the  raeotatlon  expect  the  aame  tram  the  f*^'™,|"|**[P' 

CoiHtttatlaDal  Conventtan  In  our  Na-  dlAit  even  ooom  to  a  rollean  vote.  '^*'  ^P'STt  T^  i-."*  5?™?^ 

s^amammKmt  M«vaiH«  in  our  nmr  j^^  ^^  ipoMoie  Of  thto  eftMt  legaided  aohaaMa  to  the  family  budget  would  make  tt 

^S^zSSSZl.  f.  ___  /%-,«—«-.♦  ■— -  »  •■  •  "»«  Pwtaot  One  of  the  tUundere  of  impoaalble  to  take  out  an  auto  loan  or  a 

My  eoiieague  num  r;nnnef«irait,  aen-  ^^^  Katlflnal  Tbxpayen  Union  called  It  home  mortgage.  At  the  Stato  levd.  we  oould 

ator  Doan.   reoantly   evaluated   that  -jit  a  wot  nf  geftliM  aftentinn   awnelliini  aay  goodbye  to  Oonneetleut'a  new  tntra- 

Idea  In  a  paitteoiarly  lucid  addreaa  to  akin  to  batting  a  amle  with  a  boaid."  WdL  atiuctun  program.  That  $400  minion  in 

hla  own  Stated  lailalatare.  Oooneett-  the  board  auy  have  bean  aimed  at  Oon-  bond  aacney  you  approved  lait  year,  and  the 

cut  la  alao  eontemplating  the  can  for  a  araaa.  Today,  hare  In  CWmecthmt.  It  la  not  MOO  mOUon  you  are  conalderlng  thla  year. 

rttiMtltiitJtwial  Convantloo.  ^"^  aiaMd  at  the  Oonatttutlon  of  the  would  have  to  be  found  mm  current  reve- 

Wbat  alvaa  fliumttu  Dan»'a  ranarka  mdted  Otatea.  but  wfll  do  aerloue  damage  to  nnea. 

thS^iS^^A^Lm^u^  tS^w^  ttlfadopted.  More  fundamentaUy.  the  federal  budget  to 

r^#2?^  tfHS^SJf^JSrTJ!  Tou  dent  have  the  hixury  of  a  proteet  not  like  atato  budgete.  At  the  federal  level 

22J^»     ♦   !lJ^  ^55LSPSJI?  vote.  The  OoMtltutfcm  aaya  Ooiwrem  mMt  we  dont  dtatmgutah  between  our  capital  ex- 

aaore  Statea  to  trlggar  a  aeoood  Oooatl-  ean  a  new  convention  if  M  atatea  petltlan  poMee  and  our  traiMlent  needa.  We  dont 

tuthnal  Ooaventkm.  tor  one.  By  the  ttane  you  act  on  thto  raaohi-  cany  our  ahipa  and  airpiance  on  the  booka 

Staiee  no  precedent  exlata,  except  for  tulon.  n  other  atatee  may  abeady  have  aa  aeaota.  Parhapa  we  ahould.  It  to  one  way 

the  flrat  Ouuatltullonal  Convention,  toaued  eneh  a  can.  Thua.  by  whatever  aed-  to  make  the  defldt  vaniah. 

which  went  wlddy  beyoaid  Ita  ■»ft»«^^T  ^"at  of  hiatory,  the  membera  of  the  General  But  we  have  duieen  Inateed  to  preeent  a 

to   write   our   extadna   OoamUtutlan.  Amimbly  from  the  Conatttutkm  State  have  "unified  budget."  a  oln^  kMk  at  our  na- 

that  praoect  o^tto  enoMe^e^  the  renwndblltty  and  the  power  to  dedde  tional  accounta  in  the  broadaet  eanee.  The 

Srtt^iTrr^.VM_„j_^?iikLi^_y^  whether  thto  toeue  to  of  eudi  algnlflcance  budget  to  not  juat  a  coUeetlan  of  apendlng 

lu^t  nV  V^m  r??rT  I          I  ^1  •  thatwemuetputourveryUAConetltutlon  and  tax  progiama.  but  a  atatement  of  na. 

wenaior  ijoava  remarsa  not  only  atrttk.  ^wmi  pwdt  mk*  aapiratliTTw 

«dl  out  the  ahortoomlnsi  of  a  bal-  The  atakae  are  beyond  calculation.  Tou  Like  aU  budgete.  It  to  beaed  on  eatlmatea, 

anoed  bodget  amendment;  they  alao  muet  be  aure  before  you  vote.  Tou  muat  be  The  more  you  think  the  economy  wOl  grow. 


wOl 
the  next 

;  Ottiee  foteeeea  a 
S.0%.  Their  dttfer- 
I  a  $100  bO- 
UoB  difference  In  their  projeettana  for  the 
defldt  by  1000. 

The  budget  to  alao  vulnerable  to  eudden 
ahocka.  In  recent  y|mn  on  embarvMB.  intar- 
eet  rate  increaeae  and  unexpected  abtfta  In 
our  economic  f ortqnee  have  taken  thdr  toO 
on  our  budget  ptata.  So  It  to  tmpoaalile  to 
guarantee  balance.llf 
creaaed  by  Juat  one 
January  1.  for  exitoaple,  by  the  end  of  thto 
budget  year  the  datldt  would  be  $04  bOnon 
larger  and  the  defldt  in  1000  would  be  $40 
bOlion  larger.  AU  without  Ooiwrem  voting  a 
aingle  new  opending  program. 

It'a  tmportent  to  reaMmber  that  the 
iwidget  to  Buppoewjto  work  thto  way.^^Wien 
Heilieit  Hoover  triad  to  balanee  the  Iw^g**- 
in  reapoiwe  to  the  traeh  of  lOaO.  It  provoked 
a  rulnoui  depreadiai  and  apaiked  the  eeareh 
for  a  better  approatii. 

Over  the  peat  half  century  we  have  devd- 
oped  a  ayitam  to  euahlon  the  natton'B  faU 
when  tlmea  are  h^rd,  and  to  modaatly  re- 
atraln  the  •""««««t  when  the  beoaa  to  on. 
The  ayitem  haa  tekm  mud>  of  the  petn 
from  the  vldoui  boom-end4raat  cydea  ao 
cnmmwi  In  our  hitory.  In  fact,  about  the 
only  tiifaij  ■!  iniiMii||||  egQ  agree on^  oonearv- 
atlve  and  liberal,  to  that  In  hard  ttama  bal- 
ancing the  budget  trould  be  a  grave 

An  of  ua  raeo^aiae  that  the 
budget  prapoeata  teflect  a  genutaw  pnbUc 
fniatratkm  wtth  defldt  apendtav.  It  to  a 
fruatratlon  I  afaaie,  ae  a  BMBBber  of  the 
Senate  and  aa  a  pclltldan  with  an 
tlon  for  the  public  iaood. 

The  only  way  toibalnaoe  the  budget  to  to 
gain  a  malorlty  of  the  Oongrem  in  favor  of  a 
mix  of  Inttiatlvee  iffateh  win  yfdd  black  Ink 
at  the  bottom  ofi  the  ledger.  And  that'a 
where  the  problento  begto. 

More  ooneervattve  membere  of 
wm  aet  aalde  thdr  dtotaatee  fbr 
when  It  oomee  to  adendlng  for 
liberal  aaembera  bdieve  the  budget 
be  balanced  on  theiba^a  of  the  poor,  tbe  d- 
derly  and  the  dtoadvantaged.  MUther  kind 
of  Baember  haa  ani  appetite  for  new  taxee. 
Thedntotheaaaaa 

Balanrtng  the  ttudget  to  not  atanply  a 
matter  of  trtaaamg  a  few  bOUon  doOara 
here  and  there,  tlie  eaiy  ehdeaa  have  al- 
ready been  BMde.|Deaplte  the  florid  lan- 
guage of  the  reeolutlon,  we  have  daMliaiirl 
federal  apending  at  a  Uttle  lem  than  SO  per^ 
cent  of  grom  natloaal  product  Revenue  hee 
BtabOiBed  at  aboutilO  percent.  Ckialv  that 
aix  percent  gap  baa 


to  gripe  wtth  the  defldt  now. 
thto  year,  not  in  three  or  five  or  ten  yeara. 
But  leffe  iBHgtne  for  a  minute  that  a  bal- 
t  haa  already  been 
by  the  Onwreaa.  ratified  by  the 
aaalne  to  be  hnpki 
Let  at  knaglne  further  that  an  the 
cute  ta  «endliw  propoeed  by  the  Freeldent 
thto  year  have  been  enacted— the  phaae  out 
of  revanae  abaring,  Amtrak  aobBldiee  and 
the  Saaan  Bualnem  Admtaletratlon.  cute  In 
education,  health,  honeing  and  enyironmen- 

prograaH.  aaaa  tranatt  and  aU  the  raat 
That'a  about  $00  bOUan  tai  cuts.  They  would 
fleet  the  State  of  Connecticut  $000  mflUon. 
■van  wtth  an  that,  the  Coiwreadonal  Otflee 
eays  the  lOM  Budget  would  atni  be  $100  ba- 
llon in  the  red. 

But  the  Conetttntlon  aaya  we  muat  be  in 
eo  lefB  look  at  our  optlona.  Let* a 
no  new  defnna^  ipfniHnf  and  no 
In  Sodal  Seeutty.  Medicare  end 
the  other  entitlemont  programa.  We  cent 
to  pay  Interaet  on  the  debt  That 
what  are  oaUed  "nondefenee  dtocre- 
eat  of  goverament 
Thto  to  aaoney  fOr  enesgy  programa,  conunu- 
nity  development  edueatton.  training  and 
eagloyment  the  State  Department  WABA. 
the  BPA.  SBC  end  other  regnlaton.  The 
White  BUoee,  the  Onvreaa.  the  $00  bmion 
iiiilliwil  giaiila  Indalea   eieiylliiiig 

The  Budget  Otflce  eatlmafea  an  thaee  pro- 
grame  (and  aU  the  othera  I  have  not  men- 
tioned) wm  total-TOTAL-$10T  bOUon  tai 
1000.  Sven  if  we  reduced  them  an  to  aero, 
we  atfll  would  not  be  In  balance.  Indeed,  we 
would  have  broutfit  a  dtoeatCT  down  upon 
our  eeonoBur,  throwtng  five  maUan  people 
out  of  Work,  addliw  cnonnoudy  to  the  coeta 
of  unemployment  ineuianoe  and  public  ae- 
atotance  aaid  redodng  our  revenue  baae. 
Swttt  and  eudden  balance.  In  abort  to  not 
only  undeebabie,  tt  may  be  downright  im- 


We  ahan  have  triato  by  jnzy,  unlem  Con- 
votee  00-40  egataiBt  We  ahaU  have  due 
the  right  to  bear  aima.  equal  flghta, 
taxee,  iwinilar  dectlon  of  Senatoce, 
Cowrem  votee  OIMO  agataat  We 
ahaU  have  a  tree  preea.  unlem ..."  on  eoaw 
days,  I  auveet  you  could  get  00  Senate  votee 
BgaiiHt  that  one. 

The  foundera  were  Intereated  in  control- 
ling the  power  of  the  Oongreea,  not  expand- 
ing tt. 

The  Oonetttuttonal  Amwidment  Idea  to  a 
bad  one.  there  an  other  lialanring  Ideae 
whidietand  a  better  dianee  of  working.  If 
developing  a  capital  budget  would  give  ne  a 
better  Idea  of  the  true  fbmndal  health  of 
our  tiuuiitiy,  we  ought  to  oonddar  it 

If  we  need  a  prooeaa,  we  diould  **»»■'"» 
the  "pay  aa  you  go"  Idea  I  flrat  advanced  In 
Utt^That  approach  would  treero  fedena 

hm.  whether  for  defenae,  Sodal  Security  or 
would  need  to  be  financed  by 
r  cute  in  rildliig  programa. 
The  Corwreeaional  Budget  Otflee  predicted 
the  budget  would  be  In  emplue  in  three 
yean  If  thto  approadi  were  foDowed  to  the 
letter.  Maybe  that  to  too  amch  to 
and  maybe  the  economy  would  not 
modate  ao  rapid  a  adiedole  But  the  plan 
could  work.  Oingrw  couM  enforce  It  Beat 
of  aU.  our  Oonatttutlon  would  be  protected, 
of  the  aupport  for  thto  i 
from  thoae  who  do  not  I 
of  the  federal  gpvaimuent  aa  an  active  par- 
tfcipant  In  the  eeareh  for  opportuDlty  t»  an 
Americana.  What  better  way  to  revarw  the 
tide  of  ptogiaadve  H^*Tfr**~*  than  Iv  atarv- 
Ing  tt  to  death?  And  what  better  way  to  en- 
force that  etarvatlan  than  by  luvekiug  the 


to  putalle 


It 


Netther  theee  cute  nor  anything  Uke  them 
are  remotely  poartbto  poUtteally.  So  what 
would  rnntriim  dor  Tlie  temptation  to 
would  be  overwhelming.  Programa 
be  moved  "off  budget"  where  acme 
already  redde.  Accounting 
oneet  onm  and  not^o-honeet 
would  be  Irrealatlble.  Bconomic  ae- 
worthy  of  pouyannah  would 
the  norm.  The  budget  idan  would 
The  budget  would  not 
would  an  aet  aui'iaieed  at  the  end 


to  time  to  open  thabi 
Bvery  member  who  to 
vote  In  favor  of  thto  leedutlcn  ahouM  ftaet 
aak  himadf  how  he  or  atoe  would  balanee 
the  budget  irtiat  would  be  cut  and  what  re- 
foregone,  what 


It  to  eaay,  and  poimrany  popular,  to  aay 
we  mnet  'm**TTT  the  budget  It  to  hard,  and 
pdltlcany  difficult  to  aay  how  tt  dwnld  be 
done.  We  mnet  be  prepared  to 
every  voter  diould  deamnd  the 

Hare  tnOonnectlcnt  you  muat  alao  be  pro- 

aubmtt  to  a  jndgmwit  beyond  even  the 
"^    voter'a.  the  Judgment  of  hiatory. 
of  the       BMb  of  ue  who  earvoe  In  pubne 


otfloe 


Preddent  Reagad'a  paaalan  for  a  balanrwd 
budget  knew  no  boimde  in  1000,  and  he  anp- 
porte  a  Conetltutlfaial  amandeaant  to  thto 
day.  Tet  not  even  be  haa  eubmttted  a  ataigle 
halanciert  budget  Uor  a  plan  for  achieving 


I  enaieet  the  chief 
tbe  popularity  of  the  C 
ment  Idea  to  that  Wto  ao  mudi  eealar  to 
celve,  and  defend. ;  than  actually  balanrtng 
the  budget  Beat  df  aU.  from  thto 
tlve,  the  amenhnant 
tbe  real  work,  and  ue  tough 

Congreeaional  ac^on 
three  f ourthe  of  tbe  atatee  wfll  take 
yeara  at  leaat.  e^wrlally  given  tbe  eontro- 
veny  eomundtawl  thto  amen^baent.  BRA 
haa  taken  10  yeacBj  and  to  atm  not  aettled.  A 
vote  for  a  halan>en1  budget 


govenment  demanda 
better. 

The  tkamen  of  the  Conetttutlon  leoog- 
niaed  the  need  for  defldt  finanrtng  by  ape- 
dfleaUy  aathoridng  tbe  repayment  of 
idaed.  tbe  war  of  revolution  wae  fl- 
by  bocrowtng.  And  fully  half  tbe 
Erom  ITOO  to  ITOl  went  for  intereet 
ontbedObt 

The  neeolutlon  beforo  you  alao  Implidtly 
rinngntoM  tbe  need  tar  detldta  tai  certain 
drwimdaniWB  Suppoitew  of  tbe  Reaolutlon 
wm  ten  yon  they  have  left  an  eecape  batdL 
The  ipedflc  propoeato  UBually  reqnbe  a  vote 
of  00  pereent  of  both  Houaee  of  Oongrem  to 
a  defldt  Such  a  propoaal  ghree 
to  a  minority  to  block  ap- 
eoaapUcattng  and  retaidtaig  a 
which  to  already  too  dow  and  too 
vutaMfaUe  to  ddaylng  taetlca. 

Beyond  that  the  notion  of  allowing  Con- 
gram  to  aaipaBd  tbe  Oonatttutlon  by  a  00^40 
vote  to  fardcaL  Suppoee  tbe  fonnden  had 
upon  thto  Idea.  "We  ahan  have  tree 
votee  00-40  agataut 


takea  on  two  burdana.  The  flnt  to  to'rapao- 
ecnt  our  people'B  Intereeto  to  ttie  beat  of  our 
aMmttw  The  eecond  to  aaon  fondaaaantaL 
WeawaleotbeetewardaofapioBeBaefgov- 

nr  idaea  of  Ubaity.  Juatlee  and  oih 
portuntty.  Should  Ouiaiectlcut  biBomi  the 
S4tb  atate  to  caU  for  a  Oonatttutlanal  Con- 
vention, tbe  ■"—"»«—■  of  the  General  Aa- 
ecmbly  wm  have  choeen  to  launch  our  coun- 
try on  an  unknowable  and  frightening 
comae.  The  foundation  etcnm  of  the  worid'a 

wm  ahake.  The  erieto  wm  be  on.  No  one  can 
predict  the  outcome.  If  we  go  aatray,  bow 
wm  wc  anawer  to  btotoryr 

And  we  wm  rtok  an  thto  tor  tbe  eake  of  an 
economic  tency  whidi  to  being  promoted  by 
the  very  poUttdane  who  lack  the  wm  them- 
edvee  to  propoee  and  vote  for  balenrwl 
budgete. 

Hie  choice  to  youra.  If  you  diooae  to 
reject  thto  Reeotntlon.  you  wm  enjoy  tbe 
Weednga  of  hiatory.  I  urge  you  to  vote  i 
and  reject  thto  reedutlon.* 
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of  the  Wan  Street 
1  there  is  A  very  tntarertliic  aitl- 

de  eotttled  "Fntaton  aoiUne  Rule _^ 

Ttet  OaBliBfCton  ICiMt  Oerttfy  Over-  tan*«ti^ 

The  aitide  danlbeB  the  revWooe  *" 
iiieilii  jMtBirtej  tij  thfi  TTeperfmnnf  nf 
Defenae  to  ragalatlaiw  iMtltiitittl  laat 

month  requtrti^  that  defenee  eontrae-  g?^  ■*  * 
tore  Mittfy  undw  penaltlea  of  perjury 

that  the  dtartae  they  MD  the  Oovem-  f,,,^  ,„ 
aent   and  the  taipayeta  of  thle  eoun-      T«t«^.  th» 
try-are  approprlata.  The  certtfleatian 

pot  Into  plaee  laat  floold  eoBltaw  to 

oy  uennae  aecreiary  weni-  fn^n^^m  o^ib  h^» 

to  aacfc  down  on  abueee.  endi  2lL»— -fMiw 

MChargtawtheaovaraaMntteooun-  SSniST 
try  dub  dnea  and  knnal  boanHnc  leee      «p|^ 

for  doiB  owned  by  eorperate  exaeu-  iMtnt 

tivea.  The  rhangea  nade  yaaterday.  uw  moau— it  ayiUa.  Op  Itoreh  1.  Mr. 

white  eonthmtaic  to  bar  eantraetora  irrtiliwaw    imnwnwrt   ttiat   cantrMlw 

ailiTiitMin   and  would  haf*  to  evtify  ttiat  they  ««nnt 

win  atfll  allov  nMOam  oay  rteti—  "tar  poiitteol  or 


TKa      rifiMi       -afrarl      *  — »«  mji  ■  ■■  liBQISLATDBK  PBOMB 

ttwTiSStey  oaiitei>       RBBTORATION  OP  T7A  APPRO- 
ponaltr  o<  porjury  M««t       PRIATIOMS 

they  peM  OB  to  tte  «  Mr.  aAflSBL  Mr.  Praaident.  I  would 
Uke  to  make  Oenatora  aware  that  both 
houaee  of  the 
hare  adopted  a 
urgtDK  Oongraai  to  I 
9t  Whom  flaOy  ro-  budget  fOr  the  Taaneene  Valley  Au- 
thoctty,  not  the  TO-pereent  cut 
mended  by  OMB.  The  raaotaitlon 
■ubeequently  dgned  by  Gov. 
Alexander  on  Ifardi  M. 

Tha  reoolntlon  eaUa  on  rnnirwai  for 
fatmeaa  hi  dealtaw  with  TVAI  budget, 
aaylnc  that  white  TVA  ahould  eontrlb- 
tacotUMratoO-  lite  tti  fata- ahare  in  redodng  the  Pad- 
taao  In  NfMBalnc  ^^^  defleit.  the  Pedatal  oorporatlon 
ahould  alao  receive  tta  fUr  ahare  of  the 
appropriattena  to  fulfill  tta  mandatart 
eeonomte  and  reeouree  devetepaaent 


iMvliiC  to  ouiy  eor- 


ttM  dttaeulty  it 


to  bin  the 


for 
Ptar- 


ttaat  an  not    ftmetiona  in  the 


the 


I  dlrMtly  for  tha  bowftt  of  tho 
I  mn  not  roQolrod  for  tha  port i 

I  at  ttM  ooDtmet  Infoiwd." 

graph  of  the  aitkte  twntaJna  a  warn-      Bh  ortw  fuiowod  "-g-— «— »i  dtado- 
taBg  of  wiiere  we  adght  be  headed.  It    m«  omU  OoMral  Dynaailei  Ootp.  had 

bOlod  tlM  Fntoaon  ter  «B  array  of  ummal 

tha oortlflBafta. Tha iaiwuaaa atffl ban    amttfo^doetaa 

tba  rula 
I  pMbUB  nlitlpnB  ooati  to  tha  »«■    pwtowa.  John  <^rr.  »loa 


Valley. 


the  reaolntlon  to  my  ool- 

in  the  Benata.  not  only  be- 

canae  I  think  the  reeolutten  takea  es- 

•etly  the  ritfat  tone  tai  theee  ttanee 

irtien  Coi«reaB  ia  wreatUng  with  the 

r^    defleit.  but  beeauae  It  outUnee  ao  weU 

the  tanportant  and  interrdated  mia- 

wtth   dou  of  TVA  that  wm  be  unwleely  teat 

ofOnm-    If  the  propoeed  Draconian  cute  are  ap- 


THa  Tenneme  Vallay  Anttaort- 
tys  national  r       ~ 
in  Moada  Sboala,  ♦««»— -^.  b  the  : 
only  labofataty  foiadraooad 
aaawh;  thna  quartan  of  tha  I 
to  Uila  country  today  an  1 
PettHiBer    DevcloiitBant 
maota:  and  the  Oaater  liaa  oontrtoutad  i 
toward  inenaatne 

of 
of 
thnwiehout  tha  \ 

Whanaa.  The  Ta^neaaee  Valley  Authoitty 
with 
federal  aaiiciiltaral|aa»inrtea  to  i 
aou  eraalou  probMaa  to 
whkh  haa  aooM  of  Ihe  moat  aniilfe  aolh  to 
the  oountrr.  and  tiMae  eroatn  aofla  i 
farm  productivity  and  pom  nm-olf  and  i 
nifntatton  danaen  for  tree-tlowtnc  i 
and 

Whereas.  The  manacement  and  operation 
by  the  Tennessee  VUley  Authocfty  of  I«nd 
Between  the  Lakes,  the  170.000  aen 
recreatlan  and  toulimi  laboratory  to 
cm  Tennessee  and|  Kentucky, 
that  ana  into  a  m^or  national  tourimi  at- 
traction wliMi  ta4  year  wm  visltod  by 
people  tram  an  W 

Whereaa.  The  Tehnaaaee  Valley  Authori- 
ty's assistsncn  to  tie  form  of  < 


United 


of  the  United  States 
and  to  the 


Houaeof  Rep- 
of  the 


BtMlE  FYLB 


•  Ifr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Preaident,  40  yean 
ago.  a  nlper'B  bullet  ended  the  life  of 
a  modaat  but  ereottve  man  who  wai 
the  beat  filend  of  the  American  OI  In 
World  War  n.  Rmte  Pyte,  of  Dana.  IN. 
waa  a  JoumaUat  whoae  aympathy  and 
aoMtthrtty  brought  home  fw  aU  of  ua 
both  the  human  Buffering  and  valor  of 
the  American  war  effort  Aa  a  young 
man  in  IndianapollB.  I  read  hia  words 
with  a  mixture  of  ihared  pride  and 
pain  for  thoae  men  i^io  aacriflced  ao 
mudi  for  the  eauae  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  world.  Even  todsy 
■mte  Psie'a  reporta  help  ua  under- 
atand  what  the  war  waa  all  about  to 
the  individual  men  and  women  who 
fought  it.  Pjie'a  immortal  worda  wiU 
not  let  ua  ever  forget  theae  brave  and 
nobte  Americana. 

I  aafc  that  an  excellent  artide  on 
Pyte  written  by  John  Valentine  of  the 
WaU  Street  Jounud  be  printed  In  the 


Ootp..  said  to  an  interview  that  it  was    proved. 

""*"■"'  ''*TSL**lS^''!ii!!y^-*^  '  •*  **>^  ^^  reoolutlon  on  bdudf 

.._..«.-_.  toriBLandasaiwdtriSe  of  TVA,  aa  adopted  by  tiie  Tenneoaee 

Sow  it  teoka  aa  if  they  wm  continue   ^^Stamal!i»SkMeJu^afnSmiT^  LegWature.  be  prtnted  tai  the  Rkou. 

to  try  to  chip  away  at  even  the  moat    i mmn»  The  reaotaitlon  f oUowk 

miniBsal  proenraaaant  ref orma.                    The  problem  with  the  rale,  industry  otn-  ■— .—  jinwwt  nmnjtmom  Wo  M 

The  ubaoi  lalluu  that  needa  to  be    dais  said,  is  that  it  would  requin  that  ofer- 

made  aboot  thia  revaraal  la  that  on    head  eipnam  directly  benefit  thi 

Apvfl  If  of  evory  year  the  peopte  who    mant  and  rtiate  wadflcally  to  tha 

pay  the  bOla— the  taxpayera  of  thia    ^  ^^  . ^  _^ 

nf    to  toe  asnarai  coato  of 


cant  be 


slVwalert  to  individual 


B  JoDRBaaour 

The  Ttonessse  Valley  Authority 
ahould  cootiftuto  ito  fair  sban  to  rsdndna 
the  federal  detleU.  but  the  TuMaaaa  Valley 
Authority  dionid  also  rsoeivs  its  tsir  I 
of  fundi  to  continne  to  fnlfm  its  1 


perjury  that  their  tax  retuma  are  ae-    mCil.^TLi.ft^iiiZli.i.  ..J!I  •"^"-^  econoadc  and  rssonres  dsvslopmsnt  fnne- 

enrato.  The  statement  co  the  back  of      MwwMsr'iianta Tsnlsan^^     .ii.— m    tionatothaT Vallarsnd 

the  form  lOM  Ik                                        coBtracton'  to  pan  on  a  portiOB  of  their  Whereaa.  Tha  Tiiiniimiii^Valley  rsalon  to 

undw  n^MMm  of  nmtarv  I  de^u*  thai    aansial  ooeratlna  coats,  sneh  aa  eaBOOMa  fsnaral  and  the  State  of  TmMssaa  to  par- 

1  iiM«  mwmm^tmA  tiifa  i— i«»w  mwi  —..»—-    f OT  Isol  Slid  ImurBam  asTvlass  ssd  siiaro-  ttaular  have  Mffered  lonasr  una«  the  roces- 

nylw  sBhsdnlm  sad  rtstmnnls,  and  to  the    holdw  mistii^  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wein-  ^SP*nr  hva^  of  the  INTS  thm  bwm 

best  of  my  knewia  JmdbiSlet.  they  an    barm,  tha  Ooundl  of  Deftaaa  and  Spoee  <>«ber  parts  «<  JbenatkB:  widjhe  hiafa 

trae,  cwmet.  iwif  fimfMr                             T.f^imf^f-  AasoetatlMW  critldBsd  the  esrtifl-  iwus  oi  unampioymsnt  to  uie  THmeaeee 

H«.  .mL.  tKiTZl^....^* oatH  aa  "antlidy  new  and  miiissIiiiIj  re-  VaDay  an  oontrlbHtlna  to  tha  fOdaral  deOolt 

Wow.  after  tha  aaoat  recent  reveraal,    2S«^"  "»«»w  «»w  ■«>  •■"^■"■^  "*  imitiiam  by  ndudiw  the  aumbor  of  doOan 

we  have  a  altnation  where  the  peopte      n^uie  cfaaaom  announeed  yaataeday  that  a  fully  leeovered  Tininmm  Valley 

irtio  pay  the  bffla  of  thia  Government    ^ittfraptflw  i^  i^wiSmw  t^  ■««"  «I-*-»«lI  ecoaosay  would  be  drailatiiw  back  tato  tha 

have  to  oartlfy  under  penaltlea  of  per-    mant  tar  theee  and  other  general  coato  of  federal  treaaury;  and 

Jury  that  their  atate— ante  are  correct,    dohw  tiiajnim.  roaardlam  of  whether  they  Whereas.  Ths  Tmmimsh  Valley  Authority 

but  the  peopte  irtio  receive  Uterally    can  be  dbecOy  related  to  the  eootract  in-  non-power  progmaa  f^dsd  by  the  f«denl 

bmtaiM  of  doUaia  tan  wwtrafta  have  to    volvsd.  Also,  coatraeton  wont  have  to  den  tmmnaat  »*'^—  '*•»'— i_;»^y  /^ 

make  no  certification  that  the  coata    "atiflwrm  every  time  they  wbaait  a  bm  to  economic     devdopmnt     ProMsms     that 

WW  t^L^-!!^  I^- !^T- r°^-^^?*    ncover  iiiaitimd  coats.  Slanatuna  wffl  be  threaten  to  dow  down  the  reeovery  of  the 

)^d2tedteoJ!MLM2.SSLJt^^^    nauind  only  on  eharam^iwhleh  the  bm-  datoe  eerved  by  the  TVA.  todudlna  prob- 

reiatea  to  the  oeienae  contract.                ^  „^  j,^  ^^^  adJiHtad  after  Match  M.  Iwm  to  watar  quality  manaaement.  aquatle 

IBM.  weed  coatrol.  eoll  erodoe  control,  aaricul- 

A  defenaa^nduetry  lawyer  who  fought  for  tural  development,   forestry  snd  wOdUfe 

the  chanam  said  that  the  new  laiwuaae  nanai 

"wm  have  podttve  resutts  for  the  nlationa  and 

befeeu  the  Feataaon  and  tto  eoatractors."  Whereas,  The  etforto  of  the 

Be  added  that  "tha  coatraeton  an  fOdine  a  Valley  Authority  to  combat  the  aquatie 

Mt  ■nhattlert  and  haiasmrt  "  weed  infestatica  of  ito 

The  recent  chanam  dcat  ead  the  tncas  of  Nickaiaek.  Watta  Bar, 

over  the  certifleata.  The  lancuaoe  etm  ban  leaei  vdrs  to  the  eadeni  part  of ' 

raHttary  coatraeton  from  pasdna  oa  adver-  an  neceemry  If  TVA  lakm  an  to  coattoue 

tidna  and  pubUe-rdatloaa  coato  to  the  Pen-  to  be  a  valuable  reereatioaal  and  tourism  re- 

and  induatry  lobbylds  Bsy  they  an  source  to  thh  state  and  region:  and 


dal  reeouree  I 

of  analysis  toi 

neesm  that  wtrii  to  jezpand  has  contifboted 

to  the  weatica  of '  a.4«)  new  Jobs  duiliw 

tiseal  year  US4:  and 

Whereaa.  The  State  of  Tenneeeee  to  par- 
ticular would  fSce  e^ven  budgetary  pressnn 
if  it  wen  asked  to  msume  imiisidldlllj  for 
TVA  iniUattvm  to  |art»ctlng  water  quality 
In  gaanaging  the 
I  around  TVA  ^gaenloti.  ta( 
aquatle  weeds,  too^ihan  mine] 
or  to  managing  Land  Between  the  Lakes; 
and 

Whereaa,  Many  of  the  programa  of  the 
Tenneeeee  Valley  Akthority.  indudta«  man- 
agingthedam  lo^kad  reeervdr  ayatsm  oa 

tween  the  I^kee.  ana  coadncting  reaaareh  to 
agricultural  and  f edtlter  devdopamat.  an 
aD  produdng  nstiohsl  u  wdl  m  raglanal 
benefits,  and  the  fbderal  tieaamj  also  re- 
cdVH  a  aubatantlall  return  on  them  tovmt 
menta  to  the  form  of  the  inereaaad  tax  reve- 
num  that  reeult  ttfam  inereaaad  accnoade 
aethrity  to  the  Tnmirasrii  VaDay  i 

Whereaa.  The  mfmbris  of  the 
fourth  Oeneral  Aajembly  of  the  State  of 


The  artide  fdlowK 


Pna 


TO  A  Nbw  OaaBAxnw 


Mr.  Preafctent.  fta  the  coming  we^a. 
I  hope  oonatraetive  ehangea  can  be 
nude  in  our  defence  procurement 
ayatwn.  It  la  in  dire  need  of  change. 
With  the  reveraal  of  a  "get  tou^" 
after  only  •  weeka.  It  ahowa  how  ex- 
traordinarfly  difflcolt  It  la  to  make  any 
fthangaa  In  the  procurement  area. 

Mr.  Preaidant.  I  aak  that  the  artlcte 
be  printed  In  the  Raooas. 

The  artide  foUowa: 


I  the  need  for  the : 
al  government  to  e^  effective  methods  to 
dealing  with  the  current  defldt  etfda  and  at 
the  same  ttane  the  heed  fer  the 
VaUey  Authority  to  perform  ita 
functkme  to  the  mo^  efficient  way  I 
now,  therefore. 

Be  it  rmolved  tor  the  SemUe  of  the 
Ninety-Poorth  Oeneral  AaMadily  of  the 
State  of  TenneeBee^jhe  Houm  of  llepteaent- 
attves  coaeunring.  That  the  memben  of  the 
mnety-fourth   Oenml    ftmrniMj   of  the 

state  nf  Tmm intrn  f«nwl  «■  lyj.— t«y 

any  unwarranted  ridnctlon  of  fumMug  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  urae 
the  memben  of  theiUnited  Statm  Ooiwnm 
to  take  apprapriatei  aetiaa  to  pceaerve  the 
funding  for  the  Tenheeeee  Valley  Authority 
at  a  level  which  wHl  lie  euffldent  to  coatto- 
ue ita  preeent  ptogimus. 

Be  it  further  reeollred.  That  a  copy  of  thh 
reeolution  be  sent  to  each  memben  of  the 
Drtfigatioa.  to  the 
of  the  United  Statm  Senate,  to  the 


i^-nAjiAVA  ^oiT^^ir 


(ByJtahnValcattne) 

Bmie  Pyle.  the  Worid  War  n  newspaper 
comapoedeat.  waa  killed  by  a  sniper's 
Imllst  4B  yean  ago  tomonow.  But  he's 
making  a  coBBebaek. 

BB  iBt  appealing  Just  to  the  nostalgia 
crowd  with  eoptas  td  Studs  Terkd's  "The 
Good  War  tucked  under  thdr  aims.  P)1e  is 
aleo  attracting  memben  of  the  genen^laaa 
that  grew  up  after  hie  death  and  never 
heard  of  hkn. 

r.  for  example,  Pjie's  recent  ap- 

atage  to  Faaadena.  Calif.  Be 

ncnmyliig  the  body  of  actor  H^lliam 

who  ta  hanrtsniBW  and  huskier 

the    eomspondent    was.    but    the 

^aln.   strslghtfcrward.    vivid. 

_  pords   wei't  pun  Pyle. 

He  took  the  andlwioe  on  a  tour  of  the  VJS. 
and  Maxlco  to  the  ISIOs  and  thrust  it  toto 
the  middle  of  London  ablaae  to  the  IMO 
bUta.  They  vlatted  the  front  linm  to  North 
Africa,  whan  they  mw  American  boys  deed 
to  the  foxhotas.  rtttas  stm  ready  to  fire.  A 
Biltlah  offloar  walked  among  them  saying, 
"Brave  bbhl  Brave  men." 

The  andJanpe.  gilpited  by  ita  experience, 
eat  aOsnt  Cor  seversl  minutm  after  it  was 
over.  M  the  siratas  of  "Uli  ICarlene,"  Pyle's 
favotfto  acag.  fadsd  away. 

After  the  prnftarmance,  Mr.  ^^ndom  was 
surroundsd  by  groups  of  eager  queetiooera 
about  Pyle.  Many  at  the  moet  enthudastlc 
wen  young  people.  That  didnt  surprise  Mr. 
Wlndom.  who  has  lieen  doing  his  oae-man 
pyte  diow  IBr  about  10  yean  but  who  is 
better  known  fbr  hto  bmny-winning  por- 
trayal on  talBVidca  to  196B  of  a  chararter 
baaed  oa  JanMa  Thurber. 

"It  happens  all  the  ttme."  Mr.  Wlndom 
says  of  tha  yonngBr  people  to  the  audience, 
'^hey  eoaaB  to  without  knowing  or  earing 
about  hiss.  TheyYe  hen  beeauae  someone 
brought  them  or  beeauae  theyYe  slightly  cu- 
rious and  have  nothing  dse  to  do.  After  it's 
over,  thejr'n  so  hyped  up  over  PHe  it's  un- 
believable, u  if  they>e  made  a  wonderful 
discovery."  He  pauaw,  and  adds:  "They 
have." 


Ernie  Pyle  was  a  skinny,  llO-pound.  bald- 
ing, middle  aged  man,  eesentlslly  Shy  when 
he  was  not  rsportlng.  Be  f dl  dck  frequently 
and  suffered  bouta  of  depn 
which  he  thought  his  wrtttiw  w 
He  wosTled  about  his  wtfe,  wlw 
invalid  to  the  UMB  and  eventually  died  jiMt 
after  he  did. 

He  had  few  momenta  to  hiniieif  from  the 
tlaae  he  began  a  sneesssful  aviation  cobnnn 
to  UM,  until  he  died.  When  he  was  home 
infrequently,  so  many  trfends  visited  him  he 
had  to  deep  on  the  floor.  He  often  eecwed 
to  awtds  and  hotds  for  the  privsey  he 
needed  to  write  his  cotunms. 

In  short,  bnie  Pyle  was  a  highly  seasithre 
person  who  happened  to  be  bom  with  the 
stcrytdler's  gift  Be  lived  the  war  along 
with  the  Boldiera.  and  told  naden  firsthand 
how  tt  feda  to  be  to  war.  In  1M4  he  was 
awarded  the  Pulitaer  Priae  fBr  foreign  ccrre- 


Be  wsBnt  Just  popular  back  home:  the  aol- 
dien  tend  htan,  too,  from  the  lowUeet  pri- 
vate oa  up.  Comapoadenta  wen  eoaetantly 
bwieged  by  Ob  asking:  "Do  you  know  Bmle 
Pl^r*  And  entertainer  Al  Jdsaa  said  the 
sddien  treated  bnle  Pyle  like  "Mr.  Ood." 
But  the  moet  atrfking  exampte  of  the  hold 
Pyle  had  ca  Americana  waa  when  Barry  & 
Truman,  sto  days  into  the  latdiliiMj  that 
had  fallen  to  htan  aftBr  the  death  of  PTank- 
Un  D.  Rooaevdt.  took  the  time  and  trouUe 
to  annoanoe  and  mourn  pyle's  death. 

Tlie  resurgence  of  Pyle's  popidarlty  today 
is  pu^iiic  only  at  first  tfance.  TdevWon 
can.  and  did,  flD  our  dinner  houn  with  the 
^netnam  War's  brutsUty  and  gore.  But 
irtiQe  we  watched  the  coafUet  to 
color,  the  men  fighting  it  reemlned 
owy— eo  mudi  so  that  only  rscontly  have 
many  of  them  f dt  reaccepted  into  U.S.  aod- 
ety.  Kmle  Pjie's  human  storim  of  war 
bridge  that  gap. 

Wm  beet  known  column  told  how  CBpt 
Henry  T.  Waskow's  body  was 
a  imwmtato  to  Baly.  It  stm 
cry.  Bqually  powerful  is  a  four-paragraph 
passage  on  a  dying  OI  carrisd  into  the  medi- 
eal  tent  when  Pyte  was  lecoVmiug  from  a 
rdattvdy  minor  ■!!■««■  it  The  man  lecdied 
ted  rltee.  whkh  he  tiled  to  repeat  with  his 
last  tareatha.  Then  he  waa  left  on  a  litter  to 
the  aWe  of  the  cnnded  tent 

Pyte  wrote:  "...  the  atenenem  of  that 
man  as  be  went  thraudi  the  laat  few  min- 
utm of  his  life  was  wlmt  totmented  me.  I 
f  dt  like  going  over  and  at  laad  holdtag  his 
hand  irtilte  be  died,  but  it  woute  have  been 
out  of  order  and  I  didnt  do  it  I  widi  now  I 


Pjie  died  to  a  ehancteiistle  gestun  of 
compaastoa.  A  Japanem  aiper  oa  te  Shima. 
an  island  ott  Okinawa,  sprayed  Pjie's  Jeep. 
After  Jumptog  into  a  dlMi.  ffle  poked  his 
head  up  to.eee  if  the  othen  wen  an  ifdit 
The  sntoer  put  a  bullet  into  hh  temple. 

Roy  O.  M«»i«nMi  then  a  fhatfato  and 
now  a  Baptist  winltfer  to  Oraugdwig.  S.C 
spoke  with  P|te  the  night  befon  he  died. 
"Be  was  ssturated  with  death  and  war,  tar 
Ugued.  I  think  he  was  BO  tar  gone  he  reacted 
out  of  confusion  when  he  stuck  hh  head  up. 
He  knew  better,  with  a  niper  out  there." 

Mr.  Wlndom  wm  be  performing  hie  oae- 
man  P]ie  show  tomorrow  night  to  Pyte's 
bometown.  Dana.  Ind.  In  Auguat  a  "Birth- 
day Party  for  Emte  Pyte"  with  a  Worid  War 
n  theme  wffl  be  hdd  at  the  Pyte  home  to 
Dana,  now  the  Emte  Pyte  State  MemoriaL 
Pyte's  nsme  is  aleo  bdng  conunemorated  at 
other  oenten  named  after  htm.  Then  h  a 
Pyle  muaeum  to  Albuquerque,  If  AC  bis 
adopted  borne,  and  an  Emte  Pyle  Medte 
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XJBJBJL  to  imiirove  uid  to  protaet 
baale  human  righta  and  fi  >if irtmiii.  in* 
eludtnc  the  freedom  to  emigrate,  are 


:(»IALCALLTO 


Mr.  AllDRXWB.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  am 

I  to  Join  today  vtth  manjr  of  my 

1  irtw  have  eome  together  In 

dthb  tm  eomiiMlnnal  eaU 

to  ooneelenBe  tor  Soviet  JMrry. 

The  great  phlloaopher  Oeovge  San- 
tayana  wrote  that  "InJiHtte  In  thli 

the  wrong  le  deep.  dear,  and  abaolute 
In  each  private  fMe." 

No  wofdi  more  aptly  deecrlbe  the 
heOlih  "private  fate"  luffered  dally  by 
Soviet  JewB  Milling  to  emigrate  from 
the  UjBjBJR.  As  a  matter  of  eouree.  the 
Oentt/tM  eonaietently  ^"^  conadonily 
vioiate  both  the  letter  and  the  9lrtt  of 
the  HeMnkl  aecordi  to  which  the 
UJBySJl.  wae  a  dgnatory.  To  dday  Jua- 
tloe  li  to  deny  JaMee  and  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  atandi  gaQty  before  the  eoort 
of  world  publle  opinion  for  Ite  Intranel- 

Its 


In  IfTt.  SMM  JewB  emigrated  from 
the  n ASJt.  That  nomber  has  eteadOy 
and  dramatkaDy  dedlned  over  the  lait 
S  yeara.  m  1M4.  only  896  Jewe  were 
permitted  to  emigrate  from  that  ootm- 
try. 

In  the  Htiilnkl  Pinal  Act  and  other 
International  agreements  ratified  by 
the  Soviet  DMon.  there  wae  eoneeneue 
that  the  rliSit  of  any  Individual  to 
leave  any  eountry.  Including  one's 
own.  Is  an  Intematlanally  reoogniaed 
rl^t.  The  Soviet  reality  crudy  mocks 
this  basic  rli^  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  the  Soviet  Oofvemment 


By  ddaylng  emigration  applications 
from  Jewish  iHlsiiis  for  months  and 
even  years,  the  UjBAA.  engages  In  the 
erwleet  form  of  paydiologleal  torture: 
at  onee  holding  out  the  possibility  of 
emlgratlan  irtiHe  malevolently  delay- 
ing action  on  such  applications.  Unlem 
an  emigration  application  Is  first 
denied  by  the  Oovemment,  an  appli- 
cant cannot  reapidy  tor  another.  To 
avoid  open  public  condemnation  of 
thdr  limited  Immigration  policy  In  the 
West,  the  Soviets  simply  dday  action 
on  the  majority  of  exit  permits. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  forget 
that  as  the  two  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  WOTld  Join  together  in  talks  to 
reduce  nudear  arsenals  and  to  iwevent 
the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
earUer  treaties  entered  into  by  the 


We  in  the  Oongrem  bear  a  direct  re- 
spooaibillty  to  the  people  of  the 
Uhited  States  and  the  people  of  the 
free  worid  to  send  a  dear,  strong 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  wOl  ndther  ignore  var 
quietly  accept  its  abusss  of  human 
rli^ts  and  the  human  spirit* 


HEBRON.  ND 


•  Mr.  ANDIUBWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  thia  unique  oppor- 
timlty  to  make  it  a  permanent  part  of 
the  OoiwassTow^i  Rhobb.  that  on 
this  day.  April  9.  in  the  year  1886.  the 
first  settlers  stepped  off  the  tratai  and 
founded  the  charming  dty  of  Hebron. 
ND. 

The  dty  of  Hebnm  will  be  hosting  a 
w— itjwiwi^i  celebration  on  June  27- 
June  SO.  1966  in  honor  of  their  100th 
Jubilant  year  of  esJstenoe.* 


ORDER  OP  BUSINBBS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
supest  the  absenrw  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDING  OPFICSR  [Mr. 
Coonuii].  The  derk  wHl  call  the  roU. 

The  legtelattve  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

(During  the  quravm  call  Mr.  Kashm 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HUMPHRK7.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unsnimous  oooaent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caH  be  rescinded. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OPFICSR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHIPPINO  CODE  CHANGES 
Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
three  items,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader,  which  have  been 
deared  by  the  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic leader. 

I  ask  first  with  his  permission  unani- 
mous eonssnt  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  eonalderatlon  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  71.  S.  697.  Teehnkal  Correo- 

tlops  to  the  Shipping  Act.    

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bm  wm  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legklattve  derii  read  as  follows: 
A  tain  (&  SgT)  to  sflMOd  autotttto  n  of  tttla 
4S.  united  atstes  Cods.  "flhipptaM."  makiiic 
Uinlinlial  and  eenf acBins  ebansM.  and  for 
otbar 


The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  preeent  consid- 
eration of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
groesed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pamert.  as  follows: 

&SST 
Be  it  anaettd  by  tht  Stnatt  and  Hcmat  of 
RefnMMUHvn  of  Ou  Vnitai  SUtn  at 
ilmcHoa  In  OowgrvM  amiiiMadL  Ttiat  (a) 
■obtttle  n  of  title  46.  United  StatM  Code,  la 
amended  aa  foUowK 


(1)  m  aaetten  ttOMb).  atitta  "Itfe^avtar' 
^fxi  'Hif c  praaatvar  or  niahonaa"  aod  taiaaft 
in  Uaa  tbaraof  'Ufaaavtar'  end  "UXt  pre- 
aarvar.  llfnaartm  derlea.  or  firaliaae'',  ra- 
«aetiTdy. 

(a)lBaaetlMiMOl- 

(A)  In  BUbaacitlen  (a),  atrlka  the 


(B)  in  auheanHnn  (e).  atrike  "violstaa  aolK 
aa^oo  (b>  of  thIa  aaetlon"  and  inat  In  Hen 

nmnbar  of  paaaancan  petmittad  by  the  eai^ 
tifleate  of  ImpectloB''. 

(S)  la  aaetlon  Tmcs).  atrike  "martnera' " 
and  tawaK  tailisa  thereof  "mailnarV. 

(4)  hi  eeetioB  MOKb).  atrike  "derka"  and 
tiweit  in  lisa  tlieraof  "darta.". 

(•)  hi  aaetiOB  10M4.  amoid  auhaectkin  (d) 
to  raad  aa  fOOowa: 

"(d)  Buhaecitlona  (b)  and  (e)  of  thIa  aaetion 
do  not  apply  to: 

"(1)  a  vaaad  ensased  in 


"(3)  a  yadit. 

"(S)  a  fldiinc  veaael  (except  a  \ 
oyatata). 

"(4)  a  wtaallns  ^ 

(•)  bt  aeetlon  11101(d).  atrike  "light''  and 
liHert  In  Hen  tlienof  "Ilsbted~. 

(TXA)  hi  tlw  analyaia  of  ehaptcr  ISl. 
aaacnd  the  Item  rdattaw  to  aecUon  ISlOt  to 
read  aa  foOoes: 
"UIOS.  Reereatloaal  veaMl  lleaaaaa.". 

(B>  hi  aeetlon   13101(5)  and   U104(3). 
atrike  "pleasure"  and  Insert  to  Ilea  tliereof 


(C)  hi  aeetloB  i»00  and  the  oatdiline  for 
aueb  aeotkai.  atrike  "Fleaenre"  and  "pieaa- 
ure  vmael''  vlierever  tliey  appear  and  tawart 
tai  Ueu  tliereof  "Reereatkmsl"  and  "reere- 


(D)  hi  aaetlaa  lUlO  (a)  and  (c).  atrtte 
and  Inert  In  Ueu  tliereof  "documented  reo- 


(t)  m  aeetlao  lU14(a).  atrike  "of  docu- 


(tXA)  In  tbe  captkm  for  part  K  tai  tlie 
analyala  of  auefa  aubtttle  n  wliieh  appaara 
before  test  of  Part  A  of  aueb  aoMttla.  atrike 
"lioMMM.  Ootitleatea.  and  Merebant  Marl- 
nan'"  and  tawart  tai  Ueu  thereof  "Merebant 
Seaman  UoaoMe.  OettiflcateB.  and". 

(B)  Ui  the  eaptlan  for  part  ■  hnmwWataly 
before  tbe  analyala  of  diapter  Tl  of  aocii 
■ubtttle  n.  atrike  "Ueeneea.  Certiflcatee. 
and  Ifardiant  ICarlneis' "  and  Ineart  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Merebant  Seamen  Uceneaa.  Oertlf- 


(C)  hi  aeettoo  TMl(a).  atrike  "oettlflcate. 
or  document"  and  taiaert  In  Ueu  tbereof 
"eerUfleate  of  resMry,  or  merebant  mart- 
nar'a  document". 

(D)  hi  aaetkm  TSOMb).  atrike  "oertifkiate." 
or  document"  tlie  firat  ttane  it  appears  and 
tawart  tai  Ueu  thereof  "oertifieate  of  resiatry, 
or  i«tf**«»"*  mariner'a  document". 

(X)  In  aeotioD  770*.  atrike  "certificate,  the 
flrat  time  it  appaara  and  taiaert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "eertifloate  of  regtotry,". 

(P)  In  aeetkm  7704(b).  atrike  "document" 
the  firat  time  it  appears  and  taiaert  tai  Ueu 
tliereof  mereliant  mariner'a  document". 

(O)  In  aeetion  7704(e).  strike  "oertifieate. 
or  doeument"  and  taiaert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"certificate  of  reslatnr,  or  merebant  mari- 
ner'a document". 

(H)  In  aeettoo  7706(a).  atrike  "oertifloatca. 
and  documenta"  and  tnaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"oertifieate  of  resiatry.  or  merebant  marl- 
nera'  documenta". 

(b)  Tbe  effective  date  of  aubeeetion  (aX6) 
of  thia  eeetlon  la  August  36. 1966. 


1  Section  at  of  the  Coast  Oosid  Au- 
thorisattan  Act  of  Il664  (PubUe  Law  6g-lg7; 
68  Stat.  3671).  anf  tbe 
by  audi  aeetton.  afe  repealed  aa  of  : 
bar  6,  1664.  Regdiittou  pnacribed  and  se- 
tiooi  taken  under^  and  refereneea  tOb  aoeta 
aeetlon  and  the  amenAnenU  made  by  aoeh 
aeetlon  are  deemm  to  be  regolsttoas  pre- 
scribed and  setloa*  taken  under,  and  nfer 
enoea  to.  aecttan  7Ctl  of  the  Act  of  MOvoBrtier 
6.  1664  (Public  UiH  66-636:  66  Stat.  6416). 
and  the  ameutaMata  made  by  aueb  aaetlon 
701. 

Sac  6.  Section  «D6(a)  of  the  Oaeuneretel 
Flahtaig  Induatry  Veaad  Act  (PubUc  Lav  68- 
364:  66  Stat  4S0)|to  amended  by  atdktaw 
"Before"  and  In^rtliM  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"Bxoept  aa  provid^  tai  diapter  67  of  title 
46.  United  Statae  ^de.  and  before". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whldi 
the  Mil  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  t  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  tq  lay  <m  the  taUe  was 
sgreedto. 


■Mdistdy  before  the  period  at  tbe  end 


EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS  REDUC- 
"nON  ACT  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  GORTON!  11 
unanimous  oon^snl 
proceed  to  the 
dar  No.  77.  S.  1817.  the 
lAct. 

The   PREBIDtNG   OFFICER 
WiLsow).  The  Mil  will  be 
tiUe. 

The  legislative;  derk  read  as  follows: 


.  617)tokuttaorise 
■arthq^ke  Bm 


andforotlier 


land  1667. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
there  objection  Jo  the 
eratkm  of  the  bio? 

There  being  no  objectten.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  oodskler  the  bm,  iMileh 
had  been  report^  from  the  Oommtt- 
tee  on  Oommeroo.  Sdenoe.  and  Trum- 
portaUcm  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

on  page  3.  Une  7.  et^ce  "1684".  ttaro«wh  and 
hmliidlng  tlie  anm  fan  line  6.  and  liweit  the 
foUovtair  "and  knikediatdy  after  '1684'  and 
taieerting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  aemieeicn.  and  l»y 
taweittaig  '636.578ioiO' " 

So  as  to  make  tbe  bUl  read: 

^617 

Be  a  enacted  Oy  (ke  Senate  and  Htnm  cj 
JtepfeemtaMvM  q/f  the  United  State  of 
Atmertea  in  Oragriw  ntwnMtd,  That  aee- 
ttoo 7(a)  of  the  *"fM'-*"r  HSasidi  Reduo- 
tton  Act  of  16771(43  UB.C.  7188(6))  ta 
amended  by  addtai8  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
foDowtnc 

"(6)  There  are  ai#bonaed  to  be  approprt- 
ated  to  the  DtaectoT.  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
atooB  of  aecttooa  6  4iid  6  of  tbia  Act.  ICr  tbe 
flacd  year  endtaig  September  60.  1686. 
$6,706,060.  and  fCil  the  fknd  year  endtaig 
September  30. 1687J  66J63JMW.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  7(&)  of  audi  Act  (43  VM.C. 
7706(b))  la  amendej  by  atriktaw  ~  sad"  tmr 
nudlateit  after  "IM"  and  Uuerttmt  to  Uem 
Oerwof  a  eemieokm,  and  by  tmierttng 
i3S.S7t.M9  for  the>  flacal  year  cndtaw  Sep- 
tember SO.  1086:  end  637,176.000  for  the 
flacal  year  endtaig  September  SO.  1687"  tan- 


ase.  6.  Section  7(e)  of  audi  Act  (43  UB.C. 
7768(c))  la  asMndad  by  striktaig  "and"  after 
"1684.*"  and  by  tawerttaig  ":  $38,700,000  for 
the  fiaed  year  endtaig  September  30.  1666: 
and  636J83J68  for  the  fiacd  year  endtaig 
SeptasAar  86. 168r  tanmedlatdy  bdore  tbe 
period  at  the  end  thered. 

SBC.  4.  Saetioa  7(d)  of  aoch  Ad  (43  UB.C. 
77e6(d))  la  ammidad  by  striktaig  "and"  after 
"1684.*"  and  by  taHcrtta«  ":  $4M.0O0  for  the 
flaed  year  endtaig  September  SO.  1086;  and 
$831,868  for  the  flacd  year  endta«  Septem- 
ber 88. 1687"  ImmaillaHily  bdore  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

Sse.  6.  Ssction  6(bK3XB)  of  aueb  Ad  (43 
UAC  7704(bX3)(B))  la  amended  to  read  aa 
foOawK 

"(X)  eoBBplte  and  maintain  a  written  pro- 
eram  plan  for  tbe  progrsm  apeeifled  tai  sub- 
eeettana  (a),  (e).  (f).  and  (g).  wblefa  plan 
aban  be  aoksaittad  to  tlie  Qii«rem  and  diall 
be  updated  at  snob  tlmaa  (but  no  laaa  often 
than  every  two  years)  aa  nuy  be  neeeaattat- 
ed  by  aignllleant  program  eventa;  and". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bOl.  &  817.  reautborlaes  the  National 
Earthquake  Hanrds  Reduction  Pro- 
gram fbr  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  It 
authorlass  the  funding  of  — »**«TP'fikf 
haaids  researeh  and  mitigation  activi- 
ties at  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  the  U  JL  Geological 
Survey,  the  National  Sdenoe  Founda- 
tlon.   and   the   National   Bureau   of 


A  little  over  a  month  ago.  a  major 
earthquake  strode  Chile  and  reminded 
us  of  the  potential  destrudive  power 
of  eartliquakea.  Although  the  Chilean 
farthqwakr  was  disastrous— it  killed 
176  people,  injured  nesrly  2.500.  snd 
left  mote  than  S70.000  homeless— 
fart.hqnakea  of  evm  greater  power 
have  occurred  repeatedly  in  the 
Ihilted  Statea.  Catastrophk:  earth- 
quakes have  strode  hi  California. 
Alaska,  the  Miasissipid  Valley,  and 
South  Carallna,  and  69  States  face  at 
least  moderate  earthquake  haards. 
The  earthquake  that  geologists  give  a 
80-60  diance  of  striking  southern  Cali- 
fornia In  the  next  10  years  is  llkdy  to 
be  the  most  devastating  evoit  on  U.S. 
sofl  stnoe  the  Civil  War.  posdUy  caus- 
ing 60,060  deaths  and  660  bOllim  in 
damages,  A  repeat  of  the  1611  and 
1616  central  VA  earthquskes  could  be 
even  more  devastating. 

The  Natlooal  Earthquake  Haards 
Reduction  ftogram  funds  reeearch 
Into  earthquakes  and  assists  State  and 
local  governments  in  preparing  for 
and  responding  to  eart.hqtiakfs,  The 
Federal  Eumgcoey  Msnagement 
Agency  coordinates  the  program  and 
also  devdops  and  coordinates  emer- 
prepaiedneos  and  dlsaetfr  re- 
aettvltles  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  industry. 
Hie  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  NatlMml 
Sdenoe  Foundation,  and  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  conduct  researeh 
into  earthqiiakf  haards,  earthquake 
laedletlon.  earthquakf  engineering, 
and  Inillding  codes. 


The  program  ha  already  made  sig- 
nificant progTMs  in  understanding  and 
reducing  earthquake  haaards.  It  ha 
improved  the  asseasment  and  under- 
standing of  — i^hqiiflirf  haaards  in 
much  of  the  United  States,  ha  in- 
creased our  knowledge  about  how  to 
design  buildings  and  critkal  facilities 
to  resist  earthquakes,  and  ha  in- 
creased the  country's  prmarednea  for 
earthqnaka.  Just  3  we^s  sgo  the  U.8. 
Geological  Survey  Issued  the  first 
earthquake  forecast  to  be  endorsed  by 
the  National  Earthquake  Predlctkm 
Evaluation  CoundL  This  prediction  is 
for  an  earthquake  of  mmfnitautm  5^  to 
6  to  occur  along  the  San  Andrea  teult 
at  Parkfidd  between  1966  and  1996. 

lUs  bOl  provldm  for  continuity  in 
this  important  program.  It  authorises 
appropriations  at  the  flacal  year  1666 
levd  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  ahd  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  authoriaa  a 
sllfllitly  decreased  levd  of  funding  for 
the  XJJB.  Geological  Survey,  and  au- 
thortees  the  small  increaa  requested 
by  the  administration  for  the  Natkmal 
Sdenoe  Foundation.  The  budget  for 
the  total  program  is  bdow  the  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1666.  The 
bOl  also  authortes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1967  at  the  1966  levd  with 
an  addition  of  4.6  percent  to  compen- 
sate for  inflation. 

Mr.  HOUJNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  Commerce  Commit- 
tee colleagues  in  supporting  this  legis- 
laOaa. 

Am  Senator  Goanm  ha  mentioned, 
8.  617  reauthorlBM  the  National 
Earthquakf  Hasard  Reduction  Pro- 
gram for  another  2  years.  The  bin  will 
continue  the  coordinated  national  pro- 
gram led  by  the  Federal  Euietgeucy 
Management  Agency  and  Involving 
the  XJJB.  Geological  Survey,  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation,  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  program  is  a  sound  investment 
in  the  Nation's  future.  It  alms  not  only 
at  improving  the  prediction  of  major 
earthquaka  but  also  a  hdping  Stata 
and  localitia  better  prqiare  for  thea 
disasterB.  It  provlda  Ifartfrship  and 
advice  on  building  codes,  seismic 
araing,  and  emergency  response.  Re- 
search ha  shown  that  major  earth- 
quaka could  strike  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  Statea.  with  potentially 
devastating  effects  on  Uf e  and  proper- 
ty. Given  that,  I  believe  that  thea 
funds  are  money  wdl  tpeoL 

I  urge  my  coDeagua  to  support  re- 
authorlaatlon  of  this  valuable  national 
program. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
ocmgratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington  tor  his  ef- 
tortB  in  offering  this  legislation. 

Before  my  dection  to  the  Senate.  I 
served  for  6  years  a  a  Member  of  the 
Houw  of  Rqwesentattvee.  For  the  last 
4  years.  I  served  a  chaliman  of  the 
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and  TectuMdocy  Sub- 
conBtttae  on  InvMtliatlaai  and  Over- 
richt  m  that  capacity.  I  MM  aaforal 
liaarinfi  on  the  problem  of  earth- 
«iMkaa  In  tiM  ■Mtam  Ubttad  Statoa.  I 
toanMd  a  iraafc  deal  troaa  ttaoae  hear- 
hm  about  the  aertoue  danaco  that 
could  be  eaaaed  by  a  quake  in  the 
■Mtem  TlBltad  Statea  and  about  the 
real  need  hi  thia  country  for  a  coordi- 
nated earthquake  awareneaa  procram. 
Tht  weateia  portlcn  of  my  home 
State  of  TanneaMe  Uaa  atanc  the  New 
Ifadrid  teidt  Una.  One  of  the  moat 
devaitatlnc  earthquakea  ever  in  thia 
country  occurred  in  1811  along  that 
fault.  Immenae  damace  occurred 
throuchont  the  Boutheaatem  Uhlted 
Statea  aa  a  raault  of  that  quake,  and 
churdi  btfla  lanc  in  Beaton  from  ita 


Ifr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  Uie  table. 

The  motton  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
acreedto. 


The  larteat  dty  in 
dty  of  Ifemphia— Uea  in  the  aouthweat 
of  the  State.  An  earthquake 
the  New  MaMd  could  eauae  ae- 
rtoue daaaase  to  the  dty.  wtthpoaribly 
injurlea  and  great  eco- 
CSIearly.  foreai^t  and 
preparation  for  the  eventuality  of  an 
earthquake  akmc  the  teult  la  eaaentiaL 

Thia  bm.  to  reauthortee  the  Barth- 
qoake  Haaarda  Reduction  Act.  pro- 
vldea  BUMfa-oeeded  aupport  to  eftorta 
to  educate  our  people  about  the  dan- 
■eia  at  earthquakea  and  hdpa  eotab- 
U^  y"»f  I'M—  to  BilnlmlK  the  dangera 
from  qnakea.  Hopefully,  through  the 
Natkmal  Barthqiiakff  Haaarda  Reduc- 
tion Frognun.  which  the  act  continuea. 
we  can  avoid  future  tragedlea  due  to 
Partkutariy.  I  hope  that 
attention  wfll  be  given  to  the 
of  eaatem  earthquake  ao 
that  we  can  learn  more  about  them 
and  antldpote  their  recurrence.  More- 
over, becanae  the  bill  reetoreo  funding 
for  the  Center  for  BuHdlng  Technolo- 
gy at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
arda.  our  country  will  be  better  able  to 
nudei  eland  the  etf ecta  of  earthquakea 
on  buOdlnga  and  other  atructurce  and 
take  atepa  to  make  them  more  earth- 
qnake-proof. 

In  ccndualon.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  be- 
lieve that  thia  ia  an  excellent  bill  and 
one  that  deaeivea  our  enthualastic  sup- 
port. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICEK.  The 
queation  ia  en  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
move  to  rfwwlrtrr  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  on  the  table. 

The  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engroased 
for  a  third  leading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recintialdrr  the  vote  by  which 
thebOl 


PRBVBH'nON 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimoua  conaent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  conalderatton  of  Calen- 
dar Na  78.  a  818.  the  Fire  Prevention 

and  Control  Act.  

The  PRBIDINO  OFPICXR.   The 

bm  win  be  atated  by  title. 

The  legialatlve  derk  read  aa  f OilowK 

A  WD  (&  US)  to  MttborlM  appcoprtsttaw 

(or  aettvtttM  vaOm  the  Ptdwl  Vto*  Pnvoi- 

tloB  end  Oontrol  Aet  ot  IfTC        

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICXR.  Is 
there  objeetlcn  to  the  i^esent  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

There  being  no  objectkm,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bm. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  Presldsnt.  thia 
bOl.  a  818.  reautborlMa  the  Federal 
Fbe  Prevention  and  Control  Aet  tat 
flaeal  year  1980.  and  provldea  for  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  U  A  Fire  Admln- 
istratlon  and  the  National  Fire  Acade- 
my. Reauthorlsatlcn  of  thia  act  ia  crit- 
ical in  treating  a  aerioua  national  prob- 
lem. Fbe  ia  one  of  the  largest  cauaea  of 
accidental  death  and  property  damage 
in  the  United  Statea.  and  the  Uhlted 
Statea  and  Canada  have  the  worst  fire 
death  ratea  in  the  taidustrlallaed  world. 
In  IMI  alone.  Area  UUed  more  than 
8.000  people,  injured  188.000.  and  de- 
stroyed nearty  8.0  bOllon  dollars' 
wmth  of  property.  Theae  deatha  were 
disproportionately  high  among  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  very  young. 
Although  theee  are  grim  statistics, 
they  have  improved  greatly  aince  the 
Federal  Are  program  began.  Sinee  the 
»««g«""«"f  of  the  Federal  program  in 
1974.  fire  deatha  have  deeUned  10  per- 
cent from  over  9.000  per  year. 

Although  fire  preventlan  and  con- 
trol ia  primarily  a  local  concern,  the 
Federal  program  provldee  vital  sup- 
port for  local  aetlvltlea  throui^  re- 
search, development,  and  educational 
programa.  Reauthorintlon  of  this  bm 
wm  provide  continued  suppnt  for  Are 
prevention,  arson  contrtd.  flrefli^ter 
health  and  safety.  Are  data  analysis, 
and  other  aetlvttiee  at  the  TJM.  Fire 
Administration,  and  wffl  provide  con- 
tinued support  for  the  educational  ae- 
tlvltlea at  the  National  Fire  Academy, 
a  818  authorlaea  appropriations 
that  are  81.7  million  greater  than  the 
administratlcn's  budget  request  The 
bm  reetoree  cuts  that  would  weaken 
some  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Federal  program.  Including 
projects  directed  at  improving  fire  pre- 
vention in  communities  around  the 
country  and  reeearch  into  improving 
AreAghter  safety  and  health. 


Even  with  the  restoration  of  theae 
important  programa.  the  budget  for 
this  program  ia  well  below  a 
This  bm  BUlTi Brians 
that  are  81.9  minion  leaa  than  thoae 
for  flaeal  year  19M.  Thia  repreeenta  a 
cut  of  over  8  percent. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Gou  in- 
tends to  offer  an  amendment  reatoring 
81  mmion  to  the  authorlaatlon.  to  be 
uaed  for  travel  stipends  for  Arefliht- 
ers.  Although  I  waa  conceraed  about 
the  abmty  of  flreAi^ters  to  attend  the 
Fire  Academy  without  the  stipend.  I 
f dt  that  this  was  one  area  In  which 
local  govemmenta  may  be  able  to  re- 
place Federal  funds.  The  amendment 
wm  not  reatore  an  of  the  travd 
money,  and  I  expect  the  Federal 
Bnergency  Management  Agency  to 
explore  other  ways  to  heU>  AreAghters 
travd  to  Its  training  center.  I  support 
my  cdleague's  amendment,  however, 
and  I  oongiatulate  htan  on  his  Interest 
and  hla  expertlae  in  this  area. 

(Puipow:  To  nstora  fundi  for  the  travel  M- 
for  ■todanU  at  the  Nettoeel 


) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  send  to 
the  deak  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Goaa  and  aak  that  it  be  stated  by 
thederk.  

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICBK.  The 
amendment  wm  be  stated.. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  f oUows: 

The  nmitnr  tram  WMt  VIrtinIa  [Mr. 
BnBl.  (or  Mr.  Ooe^ 
numberadSl. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimoua  consent  that  leaillm  of  the 
»m«mrfmftnt  ttn  jiipfmafid  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vnth- 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  paae  a.  Un*  4.  ■trike  "$ai.OM,000"  ud 
liMert  In  llni  tboeof  "tmOMJMV'. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of • 
fering  an  amendment  to  a  818  to  re- 
store 81  million  for  travd  stipends  for 
flreAghtoB  who  attend  training  ses- 
sions at  the  National  Fire  Academy. 

Annually,  many  firefighters— both 
professional  and  volunteer— from 
around  the  country  travd  to  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy  in  Maryland  to 
take  part  in  the  academy's  training 
program.  This  Is  an  extrtandy  valua- 
ble program  that  provides  excellent 
technical  training  to  thoae  who  par- 
tidpate  in  it.  i?i«««fa.«M«i  of  the  travd 
stipend  would  mean  that  many  Are- 
Aihters  eeperlally  thoae  from  smaU- 
town  Are  departments  and  local  volun- 
teer unite— would  be  prevented  from 
attending  the  academy. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Gosxov  for  the  excellent 
work  he  has  done  In  drafting  this  leg- 
islation and  in  conducting  hearings  on 
it.  I  alao  want  to  thank  him  and  Mr. 
DAiiroaxH.  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, for  their  cooperation  in  my 
amendment. 


Mr.  GORTON, 
diacusaed  thk 
Senator  from 
and  with  Mr. 
gulahed 
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imiprlate 
moat  of  the 
travd  stipend 


President,  I  have 
with  the 
[Mr. 
the 
of  theSnati 
I  bdleve  It  la  an  ap- 
iit  whkh  raatoraa 
for  the  llrefltfUaTa 
Thia  travd 
money  Is  importknt  to  the  pragram. 
eapedany  for  flreA^tera  travdlng 
from  Weatem  Statea  audi  aa  mine.  I 
am  happy  to  acHnt  the  amemhnent. 

The  PREBlDIirO  OFFlCBt.  The 
queation  la  on  agreeing  to  the 
ment. 
The  amendment  (Na  81)  waa 

to.      

Mr.  BTRD.  Mrj  Prealdent.  I  moft  to 
recondder  the  iote  by  whkh  the 
amendment  waa  apopted. 

Mr.  GORTONJT  move  to  toy  that 
motion  on  the  tame. 

The  mottan  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  ta 

The  bm  waa  ordered  to  be 
for  a  third  reaipig.  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  fee  follows: 

Be  tt  Mieetatf  ay  Ac  gracte  sad  Jfcaw  qr 
r  oT^fto  VMlHl  SMm  ef 
«M  OaHtnki  mmoMti.  Ihat  sw- 
ttoD  n  of  the  Ftddd  Fire  fmertlisi  Hd 
control  Aet  d  19t4  (U  VMjC  tUMi  ta 
MMDdedhy  addtag|at  the  «nd  tbareof  the 
(oiiuwliia. 

"(f)  Enepi  as  vtammm  ipewnnaiiy  pro- 
vided with  nnet  ti  the  paymnt  d  ( 

Ion  11  of  ttito  Aet,  to  eaiiy  oat  tbe 
I  d  tbk  AeittMre  k  atrthartnd  to 
be  awropelated  mjmjttt  (or  the  Und 
year  ondac  Septae^  SO.  IMS.". 

Mr.  GORTON!  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
move  to  reconaldir  the  vote  by  which 
thebmwaapamed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTONl  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
thank  the  dlsongulshed  minortty 
leader  for  hla  assplance  In  theae  mat- 
ters. I 

Mr.  BTRD.  Myldtatingulshed  friend 
is  complimented  ok  his  good  woric. 

Mr.  GORTON.jir.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abaraoe  oit  a  quor^i^^^ 

Hie  PREBIDIIIG  OFFICER,  the 
derk  wm  can  the  hdL 

The  bm  derk  proceeded  to  can  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CHILEa  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimoua  oonee^t  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  M  readnded. 

The  PRESIDIliQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  iii  ordered. 


I  ask  unanimoua 
asnt  that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  the 
fwnafclaraWcn  of  Hduee  Joint  Reedu- 
tion  SI8,  a  Joint  readutlon  to  com- 
mamowte  the  a4th  annlvenary  of  the 
Bay  of  Plga  Invaalan  to  liberate  Cuba 
from  Canmunlst  tyranny— which  la 
now  at  the  dH^  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
then  ohjectian  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  CHTtJBB  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
It  haa  been  deared  with  both 


The  PRBBIDING  OFFICEH.   The 

reaotaMan  wffl  be  atated  by  title. 

The  legMaUve  deik  read  as  f dlowc 

A  Hooea  JWnt  neeohitfcin  (KJ.  Res.  SM) 

the  Hth  annlvermiy  of  tbe 

tobbnate  Cuba  tram 


to  consider 


The  Senate  proceeded 
the  Joint  reaotatlon. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  MTH 
ANNIVERSARt  OF  THE  BAY  OF 
PIGS 

Mr.  CHIUS.  M^.  Preddent.  I  intro- 
duced this  reeohitlon  yestoday  in 
commemoration  of  the  24th  annlverm- 
ry  of  the  Bay  of  Hgs  atteB^)ted  libera- 
tion of  Cuba. 


The 


Mr.  CHIUB  Mr.  Prealdent.  on  this 
ee  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
of  the  8808th  Brigade.  Theae 
brave  men  who  fought  and  died  on 
that  day  never  questioned  the  almost 
Insuiaountable  odds  they  faced.  They 
set  forth  In  thdr  Just  cause  with  dedi- 
cation and  courage.  And  thdra  waa  a 
eauae  many  atm  long  for  today— the 
liberation  of  a  bdoved  homeland,  the 
resurgence  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Cuba.  Thia  patriotic  effort  onnmanda 
nothing  Icae  than  utmost  remect  from 
an. 

We  must  never  forget  the  eauae  for 
irtildi  theae  men  so  courageously 
f outfit.  The  splrtt  of  the  8508th  Bri- 
gade should  be  contagious. 

While  It  is  wen  known  that  these 
men  lacked  the  reeourees  to  success 
fuUy  complete  thdr  mission,  they 
proved  to  be  amply  equipped  with 
courage  and  bravery.  The  Anal  out- 
come of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  llb«atton 
effort  waa  unsuccessful,  but  the  men 
who  so  gallantly  foutfit  In  the  invar 
alon  were  genuine  heroea.  They  are 
true  Cuban  patrlota  who  riaked  their 
Uvea  and  In  aome  caaee  eaerlAced  their 
Uvea  for  a  tree  Cuba. 

On  tliia  day.  with  this  reeduticm.  we 
commemorate  the  spirit  of  the  2508th 
Brigade  and  the  bravery  of  theae  true 
Cuban  heroea. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  am  proud  to  ao- 
knoirtedge  thia  courageous  attempt  by 
the  men  of  the  2608th  Brigade.  Thdr 
gallant  tlgbt  waa  reinforced  by  thdr 
bOUef  in  democratic  prindplee  and 
deatae  for  a  tree  Cuba.  The  And  out- 
come of  this  liberation  effort  was  un- 
successful, but  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  men  who  f outfit  in  the  Bay 
of  Plga  returned  aa  heroea.  With  tUs 
resolution,  we  appropriately  acknowl- 
edge this  herde  effort  for  a  free  and 
indepe^ent  Cuba. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  Coogreesman  Pxma 
introduced  this  reedution  in  the 
Houee  of  Repreeentatives.  It 
unanimously  over  there. 


I  would  certainly  hope  that  we  could 
have  a  unanimoua  vote  on 
here. 

Mrs.  HAWKINa  Mr. 
today  maika  the  24th  annlvenary  of 
the  day  when  1.400  brave  and  dming 
men  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Plga  In  an 
attempt  to  Bberate  Cuba  and  restore 
demooacy  there.  The  battle  raged  for 
8  daya.  and  In  apite  of  a  heroic  effort 
agalnat  a  foe  who  outnumbered  them 
in  both  men  and  weapom.  2808  Bri- 
gade waa  eventually  surrounded  and 
captured-but  not  defeated.  The  mdrit, 
courage,  bravery  and  determination  of 
the  brigade  Uvea  on.  It  Uvea  on  not 
only  In  the  Uvea  of  thoae  who  aurvlved 
thia  harrowing  experience,  but  It  Uvea 
on  In  thoae  a^io  continue  the  strugtfe 
for  freedom  and  democracy  In  Cuba. 

The  valiant  effort  that  we  today 
commemorate  oeldvatea  a  long  tradi- 
tion at  men  and  women  vrtio  have  been 
wflllng  to  count  the  cost  and  make 
great  aacrlfksee  on  behalf  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  In  thie  country  we  re- 
member men  like  George  Wadilngton 
and  the  Founding  Fathera.  in  large 
parte  of  South  America  we  remember 
Stanon  Bdivar.  and  In  Cuba  there  waa 
Joae  Marti.  It  la  men  and  women  Uke 
theee  iriio  give  us  hope  for  the  future 
becauae  they  inspire  us  with  their  love 
of  freedom,  thdr  sense  of  commitment 
and  thdr  Uvea  of  dedication.  Sudi  too 
were  the  men  of  2508  Brigade. 

In  remembering  the  eventa  of  this 
day  aome  24  yean  ago.  I  bdleve  that 
we  need  to  do  more  than  offer  a  few 
toasts  or  say  a  few  nice  words.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  diould  use  this  opportu- 
nity to  recommit  oursdves  to  freedom 
and  democracy.  To  do  lem  would  be  to 
dishonor  the  memory  of  thoae  whoee 
effort  and  aacrlAcc  are  an  inspiration 
to  ua  alL  It  la  not  Buffldent  for  thia  re- 
newed commitment  to  be  in.  words 
(mly.  that  would  be  uadeas.  What  we 
need  is  commitment  with  action.  If  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  Is  to  be  cher- 
ished, then  we  must  be  willing  to 
strugtfeforlt 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wm  re- 
Aect  on  the  character  and  actions  of 
the  men  whose  actlans  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  we  are  commemorating  and  take 
to  heart  the  Icaeons  that  they  tautfit 
us  throutfi  their  sacrifice  and  thdr 
Uvea.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reedution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  Joint  reeoltition. 

The  Joint  reedution  (H.J.  Ree.  288) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recondder  the  vote  by  which  the  Jdnt 
reedution  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHIUS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motian  to  lay  on  the  table  «•• 

M'WXllU- 

Mr.  CHILCB.  Mr.  Preildent.  it  ia  my 
undentandtnc  I  aay  to  the  majority 
,  that  the  President  doee  want  to 
thk  Joint  reatdutlon.  I  hope  it 
could  go  down  there  quickly  becauee  I 
think  today  or  tomorrow  would  be  the 
date  it  rtKwM  be  aigned. 

Mr.  DOLB.  We  will  make  every 
effort  toaee  to  its  delivery. 

Mr.  rumxn  i  thank  the  majority 


bm  <rf  the  foUowtaw  Joint  rnmmlttw  of 


ORDER  FOR  DMCHAROK  OF  JU- 
mCIART  COMMITTBB  FROM 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE     JOINT     RESOLUTION 

lis 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  a* 
unanimoua  eament  that  the  Judidary 
Oommittee  be  diadiarfed  ftom  furtho- 
conrtdeTBtlon  of  Senate  J<^t  Reeidu- 
tion  lis.  a  bm  to  oonunemorate  the 
Stth  anntverMry  (tf  the  Bay  of  Piga  in- 
vaitan  to  liberate  Cuba  from  Oommu- 
nM  tyranny,  and  that  it  be  Indeflnite- 
ly  iMwtiiwtwl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetkm.  it  ii  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   INDEFINITE   POST- 
PONEMENT      OF       CALENDAR 
ORDER  NO.  8.  a  457 
Mr.   DOIX.   Mr.   President,   I   aak 
unanimoua    cooamt    that    Calendar 
Order  No.  S.  a  457  the  aubaaharan 
Africa  rdlef  bm.  be  indefinitely  poat- 


The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wtth- 
out  objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


SENATE  MgnwimHii*  ON  JOINT 
OOMMlTrEE  ON  PKINTING 
AND  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF 
CONGRESS  ON  THE  UBRART 

Mr.  DOIX  Mr.  Preaklent.  it  ia  also 
my  HI  nisi  it  imtinf  that  Calendar 
Order  Na  71.  Senate  Reaolution  196 
haa  been  deared  by  the  diatlntulabed 
minority  leader  for  action  at  this  time, 
■nd  I  uk.  unanimous  consent  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The 
reaolutlan  wm  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  derk  read  aa  follows: 

A  rMolnUaB  (B.  9m.  IM)  vntUbm  for 
uiMihw  OB  tlM  part  of  the  nmsti  of  the 
Jotait  Cnwmiittwt  on  PiteUnc  and  the  Joint 
I  of  Ooasreee  OB  tbe : 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJectkm  to  the  iiresent  consid- 
eration of  the  reaolutlan? 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  conalder  the  reattfutlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  asreeint  to  the  reaolu- 
tion. 
The  reoblutian  (a  Rea.   196)  was 
I  to.  ss  f  (dlows: 

8.RaB.lM 
,  That  the  f oUovtns-nsmed  Mem- 
ben  be.  and  tber  ere  hereby,  elected  mem- 


Jolnt  OosBDlttoe  on  Printing:  Mr.  Mathlse 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  BatfMd  of  Oragan.  Mr. 
Stctens  of  ftlaeta.  Mr.  Ford  of  Kantoeky. 
and  Mr.  DeOondnl  of  Arlnna. 

joint  OoaaBlttee  of  Oongraai  on  the  li- 
bnnr  Mr.  Mathtaa  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hat- 
field of  Oregon.  Mr.  Wamar  of  Vtarglnla.  Mr. 
Inouye  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  PbD  of  Rhode 


Standards  authorigatlon.  Either  one  of 
theae.  I  think,  can  be  handled  by 
unanimoua  conaent 

There  is  a  possibility  there  could  be 
rolleall  votes. 

In  addition  tomorrow  we  wm  turn  to 
any  other  legialative  or  executive 
items  that  many  have  been  cleared. 


ORDER  FOR  INDEFINITE  POST- 
PONEMENT OF  HOX7SE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  188 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimoua  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  80  (H.J.  Rea.  188.  a  Joint 
reacdutkm  to  deaignat,e  Aprfl  1965  aa 
"Fair  Houaing  Month."  be  indefinitely 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand—in fact  I  have  been  infcnmed— 
that  the  diatlngulshed  mimnlty  leader 
has  gone  over  the  other  requests  for 
the  day  and  he  has  deared  those  re- 
quests, so  I  am  prepared  to  moceed. 
having  that  aasuranoe  from  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator 
Brao. 

(jawB  poe  KBCsn  oril  la  ikxmi 
Mr.  DOUB.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completea  its  business  today  it 
stand  In  recess  untU  12  noon  on  Thurs- 
day. Apcfl  18. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimoua  conaent  that  following  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
there  be  fecial  orders  in  favor  of  the 
f imowing  Oenatots  for  not  to  exceed 
15  mlnutea  eadi,  Oenaton  McCosmbx. 
MukKowiKi.  and  PafflnmWi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 

oaaaa  fon  rauoa  foa  iHS  taAsa«cxiaii  or 

Mr.  DOIX.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  spedal  orders  Just  identified.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  tranaactton  of  routine 
morning  buainsss  not  to  extend 
beyond  1:90  pjn.  with  statementa  lim- 
ited therein  to5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presklent.  following 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow,  it 
wm  be  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  turn  to  any  and  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing billa:  Calendar  Order  No.  76.  a 
819.  pipdine  safety;  Calendar  Order 
No.  81.  a  796,  National  Bureau  of 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  then 
bdng  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  untfl  19  noon, 
Thursday.  April  18. 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
S:49  pju..  the  Senate  receased  untU 
Thuraday.  Aprfl  18. 1985.  at  IS  noon. 


NOMINATTONS 


Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  Aprfl  17. 1985: 

r  or  Sun 


by 


LoweU  C.  KOday.  of  Vtoginla. 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreiin  I 
of  Mlnlater-Oouasdor.  to  be 
Bztnordinary  and  FIcnipotantlary  of  the 
United  atatea  of  America  to  the  Doeainlean 
RepubUc 

BnconvB  Omcs  orns  PaasnaaT 

John  R.  SQber.  of  Mamaftiiiierti.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Adriaory  Board  for  Radio 
Braadcaatinc  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  1  year, 
newpoaltlon, 

Tn  JuncuBT 

Ooorse  P.  Ounn.  jr..  at  Mlaaouri.  to  be 
VA  diBtriet  Judge  for  the  eaatam  dlstitet  of 
MlBMNiri  Tlee  a  new  porittaa  eraated  by 
PubUe  Law  M-MS.  approved  July  10.  lig«. 

Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  of  Texaa,  to  be  XJM.  dia- 
trlet  Judge  for  the  eoateni  distrlet  of  Texaa 
Ttoe  Joe  J.  Flaher,  retired. 

DiPAaiiiuii  or  Jusncs 


Aprai7,1985 

un  or  in  An  roMa 
To^mtior 
Abbate,  David  M..  gM-5S-llTr 
Abbott,  Barton  U.  dM-n-aS49 
Abd.  MIehad  a.  SM-ag-gim 
Abits.  Carole  A..  Mt-M-»1M 
AbruMM.  Vtaoentk..  US-M-UOl 
Acketson.  Jeffrey  W..  0S0-4i-Mgg 
Aerea.  MIdiad  D.,  iw-70-»790 
Adair,  Gerald  O..  M»-«S-a409 
AdaaM.  Paul  J..  8l»iS»461g 
Adama,  Rkfaard  A..  |«SS-gS-gT91 
Addtaistan.  Doyle  R  Jr.. 
AdklBon.  Robert  tJ» 
Aiken.  Richard  B..( 
AIn.  Robert  A.  Jr..  I 
Akeo,  Ahrtai  UL.  I 
Albangh.  Oaiy  L,  3M-M-aSSl 
Albredit,  TboaMS  a.  lSg-«S^U 
AttMldit.  RandolphlA..  SU-iS-UU 
Alooni.  Rlduvd  L..  Mg-«»-404g 
Aldenaan.  Ronald  d..  SU-tt-liiO 
Alee,  Ricky  R..  »»-i4-71M 
Alexander.  MSry  LJ  49»-74-USt 
AlfSno,  Sahratore..  ( 
Alfonl.r 
Allard.aanr&.( 
Allen.  David  R..: 
Allen.  MaiyK,: 
Allen.  MlehadD.,: 

kJ..S4g-S4-U» 

iM..iw-a-uis 

T-n-ion 

Alatan.Lavan.4M 

Altendorf .  Denote  4. 4i4-ga-S81« 

Altman,  DetraD. : 

Ahntad.  Martin  C  M»-«a-Ogtl 

Ambum.  BtOB  P..  l|9-M-7n9 

Anders  MelvtoJX.^ 

,  Ahee  J.  W^  niMO-SWl 
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wmiam  a  Opel,  of  Alaaka.  to  be  VS. 
Manhal  for  the  diatriet  of  Alaaka  for  the 
tenn  of  4  yean,  vlee  Robert  D.  Oleon.  ST.. 


N«TioaiAL  Pooaauioa  oa  rm 
BvMMMinm 

(Hen  A.  Holdan.  of  CaUforala,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  If atload  Muaenm  Servtoea 
Board  for  a  tern  wsplting  Dewnberg,  1M9. 
Ttoe  Anne  CairoD  Badham.  tern  expired. 


The  foUowlng-naaMd  otfloen  for  penna- 
nant  promotlan  to  the  VS.  Air  Poree.  under 
the  provMon  of  aeetton  gig.  tttte  10.  United 
Stataa  Coda,  as  asandad.  with  datea  of  rank 
to  be  detmntawd  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 


ooara 

To  bt  UtuUnant  coIohM 
a  Maton,  tM-M-«S7t 


n>  to  HentenaiU  eoloMl 
John  a  Ttoyor.  S14-44-1M1 
Ian 


The  fdlowlns-named  offloen  for  penna- 
nent  promotlan  In  the  ua  Air  Poree,  under 
the  appropriate  provlriona  of  aeetlon  694. 
title  10,  united  Statea  Code,  aa  amended, 
with  datee  of  nok  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


Andenon.  Chariea 
Andenoo.  Chariea 
Andermn.  Dale  a. 
Andenoo.  Bdward 
Anderaon.  Oeorge . 
Andenon.  UoydLk. 
Anderaon.  Martc  W4  Ml- 

l79-gg-17t8 
Anderaon.  Mlehad  t.  •4g-7S-7g4S 
Andemn.  Steven  TI 989-06-79 
Andrew,  MaritW..  i4»-44-790l 
Ande,  ThomM  a.  «l9-«4-4Tr4 
Antkewica,  Marts.  *U  04  W46 
Aponte.  Camen  R..[«f9-M-9g94 
Appd.  DanM  O..  9«M«-9479 
Arehamtaault.  Oaiy  J..  109  66  OOC 
Arehey,  Kennath  J.i  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ard.  WaUam  P..  SOffOS-OSlS 

,  John  Fi>..  S60^M-9070 
,  Tarry  Di.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amett.  Gary  W., 
Arnold.  Andrew  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Chrlotoph^D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AmoUL  Stanley  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aroneon.  FTed  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arranee,  Bdwin  a  an-4fr-9991 
Arrtngton.  Curtla  h;  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Araenault.  John  A..  b47-44-0ttl 
Artery.  Duane  R..  OM-lO-tlU 
Aahtoo.  Danid  M..  499  00  9947 
Aahton.  Mark  a  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aston.  Seott  J..  699-n-«116 
Aston.  Theodore  a  J  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AtUna.  Dan  V..  4994NM676 
Atklna,  Robert  L..  Ji..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Attarlan.  Howard  m.  619  49  6466 
Aultman.  Ronnie  WL  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auediwlts.  Freddie  0-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AuaUn.  Steven  J..  994  49  6466 
Auatln.  Terry  W..  40-99-9090 
Awtrey.  Robert  M..^l-09-1943 
Badiran.  Lanoe  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


>  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Brian  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
t  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
t  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
16  40  6117 
BaOoy.  nieodaie  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Ttawthy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaOy.  Itank  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batai.  Gary  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balw.  ADen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Jbd  IC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  John  G..  990- 99  6000 

,  WnUam  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  IVnUsm  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Wsltar  a  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldwin,  caray.  944  99  9900 
Baldwki.  Dick  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldwta.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ThOBUB  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Brace  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I W..  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ban.  JHi  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ban.  Kdth  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baa  Mnnajr  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUard.  An*«w  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nalWiwur.  RankUn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUog.  DeonlB  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bandre.  9tank  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r,  Rkhard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Harold  P..  jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker.  Alan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Ihoaaaa  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Ridianl  L^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  RIdiard  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  David  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ban.  Mldiad  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartlea.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berth.  Rcdeflek  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barthda.  Peter  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartlett.  MIdiad  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton.  Chariea  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton.  Teny  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

'  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  ytaada  X.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BadU.  cart  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  GreyaooT..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  JCaeph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Chariea  a  XXX-XX-XXXX 
11.^XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  wmiam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1 C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  JasMS  IL.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batea.  RIdisrd  a.  J^..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Wmism  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  MIchad  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  John  a  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailee.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayaore.  Pnd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bassdl.  Donsld  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beodiy.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaird.  Jack  A.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  KSBnath  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Midide  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Diana  Lh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  MIehad  A..  474-60-37M 
,  MIebad  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaver.  Cart  P..  jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  Mldiad  a  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  Rudy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beckett.  Ihomaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beckham.  Garry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Bedfore.  John  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedford,  Sherman  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedi*y.  Thomaa  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bednan;  Bugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedie.  Gary  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker,  inmiet  a.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Begmilch.  Chrlatine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bebrena.  LofvtU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bdaaer.  Ptcderick  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bdkoadd.  Robert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bdl.  Steve  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bdl.  Wmie  G..  947-79-39n 
Bdt.  Robert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bdta.  Fredrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benda.  Mark  P,  499  94  6996 
Bender.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benjamin.  PhOlp  G..  a  OOP  44  4063 
Bennett,  Rad  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bendns.  RaoaU  a  390-«9-9999 
Bennlngfldd.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beno,  Mikad  a  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bent,  Jamea  a  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bentley.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berdine,  Ronakl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berser,  TimUam  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berggren.  Stephen  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berriana,  Steven  a.  800  66  0063 
Bergman.  Chariea  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Patrick  a  409-99-6ia 
,  Jerry  M..  409  93  9909 
,  lOdiad  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bertholf  .  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beat,  wmiam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Betadd.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beverldge,  THlUam  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beverley,  Donald  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beyer.  Mertfll  L..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bfbba.  OMitae  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bi^er.  Vtande  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bierl.  Robert  Lh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beirig.  Barry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blemackl.  Pad  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOIa.  Conrad  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nram.  CUff  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BIrcher.  Jeffrey  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Birkmeyer.  ChiMo^ier  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BIrt.  Handd  a  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bishop,  Robert  Damon  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blalo.  Jamea  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black.  Norman  A.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackhunt.  Jat*  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bla<*man.  Craig  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blair.  George  a  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blakeley.  Cari  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blandiet,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanehette.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BIsnton.  Walter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BlaaakowiAI.  Brooldaiis  tL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bledaoe.  wmiam  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bleeko-,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blevlna.  Gerald  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bloomdahl.  Rkdiard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bloomer.  Dadd  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blum.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blunden.  Robert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BotarowaU.  Robot  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bock.  Kurt  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodenhamer,  Chariea  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boeedu  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bogart.  Barry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bollea.  Wllhdm.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolll.  John  a,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonapart.  John  a  Jr..  060-M-3880 
Bonar,  Margaret  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bond.  John  a.  364  00  0998 
Bonda.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bongarta,  Monty  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BonOlavalda.  Jeaua  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bond.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bontadelli.  Jamea  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boothe.  Tbomaa  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borah,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bordaa.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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,  Kwl  N^  IT4-1C-MM 

Boiochoiti  auw  K^  m  II  wa 

;  V,  4Vr-M-«17t 
BotaUo.  CbHlM  J,  «1-M-MM 
IJ,IU-T4-TaM 

,4ST-n-Mn 

r.JMnia.sn-«S-USl 
.Byw«B,4M-M-MM 
r.  JUMS  M^  4M-4»-UW 

.  RldMrd  B,  l3S-T4-«n 
iCUS-M-MM 
Bofd.  Fni*lln  K^  a«4-M-44M 
BoFd.  LoMll  IL.  jr,  Mv-st-oa 
Boarer.  JtohD  C,  m.  I 

Ba9rfcii.jMM«i 

Bovntaa,  Amai  ■..  A, 

■pImbB^UT-M-UM 


.FhlllpW^l«»-4»-«lM 

^  a«mM  A,  M»-«S-«471 

Bull.  Ctey  L,  4a4-M-aM 
BuDud.  W«rtl^  C  44»-4S-MS6 
BuDoek.  Lidte  1^  •IS-M-4M1 
Bunkw.  DwrM  C  474-M-TMT 
Buui.  Jtanqr  D,  MS-n-m* 
Bupp.  ChrMoplMr  L«  M»-«S-10« 
Burehby.  IMc  O.  M«-4>-«IM 

,  Robmt  T^  MI-lt-T4M 


Burktawt.  JObn  U  Slt'M-MM 


C—rn»t4>.  PMaela  A^  070  U  OlM 
I O,  ai4-44-M10 

OHcy.  JuBH  If,  S4Kt4-0«7t 

CM«y.  BoMld  F,  M7-01-«S7f 
CmO.  John  T^  0»-44-«n« 
CMtriM.  Omit  U  M*  ••  •<■■ 
CUtett.  TtaocBM  C^  4H-M-M71 
CattOB.  John  J,  Jr,  SW-40-U77 
OHidte.  JotI  R.  410-70-OtM 
Ctaldw.  Lriutf  M^  Jr^  41S-W-01» 
OftTtt.  Dmiit  D,  Ml-74-iOia 
OkwI.  OMtv*  A^  lM-4»-lM0 

iN,U»-«»-S7SI 
I K,  Jr,  tt»-l*-44«7 
r.  Otftord  O.  Jt,  MO-M-MM 


V.  Joel  c,  m.  »r-7a-«M0 

BnULRtdMidP, 

,LMB,SM-«-M7t 
,  MklMil  a.  Itt-M-Mi7 
iCJr,M»-7S-M17 
(U.SM-»4M7 
rW.P^S14-4t-7Ul 
ID.MS-M-W07 
Bnaolt.  StaMOB  a.  007-«S-nOO 
.JteC401-M-«MS 

,  JaaiM  &.  Ml-«r4Ml 
I«iieeCU7-0«-Sm 
,Ftai*H^IM-W-«M0 
BrtekA  Abh  U.  IW^M-MU 

.  Join  A^  Jt^  4O-M-M0 
.M9-«4-«in 

>Uia«-M-0170 


O^  Jr. 


o, 

.JoluiC.^ 

ICtM-7»-0ia 
IIC0W-I0-1M7 
,  Cbaita  P„  it^  Ml-n-tIM 

\m  iw n tnt 

Brotehle.  CMc  P..  M1-M-S717 
Brmwli.  RotaB  U  n»-70-71M 
BnwlMid.  OhbIb  C,  «7»4S-0007 

.AlHilL.SH-7»-7aW 

,  D«fM  K,  m-tt-SHO 

,D»TidU.4U-7S-9tlO 

I R^  tU-M-0717 

.OoryR^lW-at^tM 

r  tL.  U0-M-n4l 

,KltkU.I 

.LORT. 

.LMBCMT-M-17M 
Brown.  FldUp  If ,  SU-M-«m 

,  Robvt  Dl.  •a-70-M7S 


1 0. 4M-00-1M0 
IIX.4M-M-0017 
,TallyW^M»-00-7»M 

,  Out  b,  n»-a-7iM 

,  Antlmv  O^  Jr^  330-4a-«741 
iJ, 
iP, 

Bryant,  ftodarle  Bl.  JT^  flS-M-aiTO 
Bryant.  J^ny  O^  4S»-M-7744 
IO^407-Sa-41M 
.  8Mh  C^  JT^  M9-7S-1M7 
««irhMiMi.  ThouM  H^  001-40-M77 


BunMtt.  Louli  R.  44*-44-«ni 
,  Jock  r.  m  M  MOO 
,JamaoJ^SU-a-f7W 

il..li7-M-4Stt 
Burii.  Robot  K.  UO-44-4404 
Bun.  Kcnaon  K.  Ul-4a-M01 
Bybee.  Janio  R, ' 
Bynnm.  David  J^ 
Bynnm.  wnUam  R^  417-00-ms 
^vl  JOiinL^< 
Byvd.  Roboft  W^ 
Bynw.  JObn  M..  010-l»410i 

,  Robvt  H^  M0-S0-70M 
I T,  410-74-4BU 
CUn.  Jeff.  S07-00-4M7 
Caln.RobortC^4W  10  4aw 
Cikarteo.  Irvln  U  404-«l-4iao 
Cakhidl.  Undo  W,  4»-O4-170« 
Caldv^  Maik  &.  U0-4»^41 
Caidwdl.  RIctaBMiBd  H^  J»..  s«fr-oe-74ao 
Callahan.  JOoeph  R,  Jr^  468  00  4100 
CaOahan.  Iflehad  C  461-ao-oatt 
Calvort.  Hike.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r^—p  ifif tmii  I.,  MO-00-4M6 
Camp.  wnUam  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaaapbA  CbrMlo  R.  3S1-70-04S0 
Camphril.  Chriatophor  U^  •0S-7O-1MO 
Campbdl.  JaoMB  L^  400-SS-SaS4 
*'— I*«»V  WnUam  R.  441-4»-M» 
Campoa.  OcfaldR  D^  001-M-4S7i 
Canda,  WnUam  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Isny  D..  >40-OO-OOOO^_ 

r  P^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
iP,OS7-0S-«0O4 

Camway.  Alan  L.  010  M  0000 
Canvay.  JaoMa  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaibOB.  RoBald  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CardwaO.  Jtaimy  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Caral.DmiBC.< 

Cany,  wnUam  J^ 

CariaoB.  Robart  D^  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CaritOB.  Oaytard  R.  OU  00  0040 

OuBlchaA  Bmeo  W,  10O-44-01U 
,  Ooona  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  RoMld  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CaiT.  Ralph  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CaiTtana.  DanM  J^  XXX-XX-XXXX 

OBRtaftOB,  Ooocfo  W.,  J»^  I 

CamD.  (Ham  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CamD.  John  O^  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cartar.  Albart  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Caitar.  Chrtatophar  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Caitar.  Datrri  P^  I 

Cartor.BdwardlC^ 

Outar.OlaB.1 

Outor.JohnlC^Jr^i 

Cartar.  Kalth  R  ^ 

Cartar.  Paul  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cha(laa.JaaMaP,107- 
Chailaa.  JaCtrey  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chaney.  Oraea  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chaitan.  Patrick  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chartata.  Thoa^  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chaaa.  Mlehad  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cbaataln.  John  IL.  114-f4-04tt 
Chathaai.  Mlefaad  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chanret.  Katth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chaathaaa.HairiatR.nO-70  0000 
Chaak.  Kovin  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chatiy.  Dannia  Ik,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChOdraaa.  Ckwd  T,  Jlr..  I0O-IO-07M 
Chlldi.  Hamy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chin.  Ilanin  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chlniara.  Anthony  J..  aO-00-6000 
Chtam.  Otan  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChWMdB.  Bairy  J,  00»4O-O010 
Cboate.  Ttanothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChiWnaar.  Lanea  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrianan.  mdMd  J,  I0O-40-7000 
Chrtatophar.  Chariaa  H,  a  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Church.  Thaodoco  O.  OlO-IO-lOOl 
Orafld.  John  Ik.  000-0»-1000 
Ctalar.  Doiwlaa  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clancy.  Jamaa  J^  JT, 
dark.  Darid  P^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
dark.  Prad  P.. 
Clark.  Henry  P^  m.  ( 
dark.  Jaaiaa  O..  llO^IO-tno 
dark.  Ijffiy  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
dark.  Mark  R  M»-70-0110 
dark.  ThaauM  R 1IO-704011 
dark.  WnUam  C XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke.  Jawtfl  IL.  m  XXX-XX-XXXX 
daike.  MarrtoC  130  10  WOO 
darkaoB.  ThoBMa  P^  Jt..  r 
Clary.  David  R  400-Oft-OOOO 
dayMiB.  RlcUa  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
daytOB.  Chaiiaa  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.RldiardR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

thlaeBD,.IOO-«0-3071 
,  WnUam  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 

«ie.jr^300-««>7470 
CUna.  Ridutrd  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cobb.  Richard  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cobble.  wmiaatD..  440  40  0301 
Coffae.  Wmiam  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coffay.  Tonnla  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Oarry  W^  44e-44-M77 
OOWlo.  Dean  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CODaBO.  Dannto  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COmiM.  DanW  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comna.  Jaaaaa  W,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoOliH.  John  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUtaa.  Johnny  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ColUiH.  Robert  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ColUiM.  Ttaaothy  IL.  Jr^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ColUna.  wmie  P^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotai.  Barry  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cologne.  Riefaard  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coloney.  Mc  IL.  OOO-OO^IO 
COIotta.  Jamaa  R  430  00  4014 
,  Jamaa  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Coltharp.  Dotwli*  C.  017 
Coltoa.' 

,XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooiley.  Rldiardf 
CaBdtt.RotarBJlII.S 
CoBfer.  Bdwaid  d.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ConkHn.  wnUamp^  n.  1 
Conley.RayBiaB4R< 
Connelly,  1 

Conroy,  DanM  Pi,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conmae.  Curtta  p^  814  00  0010 
Conway,  David  li.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.Bd«ard] 
Cook.  lOdiaal  JJXXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  WyattC^M  00  0001 
Cooley,  Job  D„ 

OooBer,  Walter  Ji.  Jr^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper,  John  D,.  P07-00-3034 
Coooer.  Robert' 
Cooper,  Vlnm  Ik.jXXX-XX-XXXX 
Cope,  Janice  R  flB3-0>-3700 
Cope,  William  Ri  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copp.  Paul  David  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copeey,  Gary  Ik.loO-70-1034 
Corbett.  Dwicht  O,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corcoran.  Doogliii  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corey.  MMiad  It.  408  00  0000 
Comett.  John  P JXXX-XX-XXXX 
Corrdl.  Butene  iL  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corrigan.  PatricM"  810-80-lOU 
Coatantlnl.  Da^  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coatdlo.  Joeaph  R.  m.  101  10  8001 
Coetdlo.  IlktedIR  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cottman.  Preatoii  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotton,  Darid  CJ  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cottondm.  Theotore  J,.  811-< 
Coudan.  Toamy  i,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Courtney,  Bddle  K  Jr,. 
Cox.  Donald  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  JanMa  R.  ^  347-«»4033 
Cox.  ICunrny  D,. 
Cox.  Roger  W,.  41 
Crabtrecblc? 
Craig.  RobeK  aJ401-0fr-ll 
Craig.  Stephen  VL  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crane,  John  R.  n8-SO-0073 
Crane,  Randall  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crafena.  lUdiaellA.,  BIO-OO-HM 
Crawford.  Lcnni^  D,.  Jr..  10»43-1840 
Crawford.  lOdiatf  Ik.  80»43-1077 
Crawford.  Nettle  Kk.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  PhOUpl  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Crawford. 
Crairtey.  John 


A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

m.  118  00  1400 

DL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

i71 


81041-0181 


Crevler.  David 

Crlpe.  Robert 

diet,  Rodney 

Criet,  wmiam 

Croft,  JOann. 

Crook.  Jtanmy 

Croaby,  Mtehad 

Croai.  Stephea  Bl  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Crotty.  jm  IL.  44»-40-1000 

Crowe.  Jerry  W,.  I00-04-13M 

Cry,  Mkdwd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cueata.  Pdipe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Culotta.  Joa«h  1 L.  Jr..  881-01  1000 

Culpepper.  Joe  L ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cummtna.  Chartip.  K..  Jf,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cuneo.  Jettlcy  Ai  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cunningham.  Reg  J. 

Cunningham 

Cupp,  Chariaa 

Cunan.  Stephen 

Curry.  Sbenna 

Curry,  wmiam 

Curtia.  nary  C. 

Curttaa.  OHenn 

Cutler.  Robert 

Cvitanovl^ 

Cwiak,Ji 


Daley.  David  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
i  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Chariaa  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Donald  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danforth  UMRanoe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danfatth.  Rhoda  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dang.  Oaroa  O,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DaaW.  Jaan  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danidik.  Janaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DanWa.  Ronald  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
iC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  William  O..  181-00-OSM 
,  Barton  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daitoar.  Richard  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dadi,  MUbmA  O..  181-00-18O4 
Davee.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Chariaa  T..  Jr..  101-43-4M00 

I  Hat  4W~0v~4#0o 
,  mchaai  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  RIdutrd  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daridaca.  Reginald  J,.  41*-00-«100 
DavldMB.  Scott  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davli.  OoMn  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DavIa,  Ooartth  W..  Jr.,  300-00^)407 
DbvIb.  Darrtfl  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davta.  Bkneat  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davta.  Gary  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DavlB^  OUn  J..  474  80  0018 
Davta.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day.LaiTyiL.100  83  4083      . 
Day.  Myiaa  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DaytOB.  ThoBBaa  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deaiweio.  Jamaa  R.  Jr.,  137-M-0077 
Dec  Anita  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decarvalho,  Lota  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Robert  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
rj..41fr-00-1007 
,  Jamea  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dagi.  Bmce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Degroat.  JOaeph  W..  180-430040 
DeUg.  pater  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ddeow  Rldmrd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ddoaey.  JOhn  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Tate  J.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  mdiael  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dendy.  Lewto  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  John  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Toaamy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deptma.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darok.  Galvtai  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Datarieh.  Taylor  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Oarty  R.  104-40^)441 
,  R  Hdward.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I C XXX-XX-XXXX 
DovOle.  RMiard  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devore.  Roger  R.  14»-44-«188 


XXX-XX-XXXX 

R  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Dady,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dahl.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


■1-ou  o-ai-«  (Ft  •) 


Dtaiitar.  AnAaw  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I OJ..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Mark  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  WnUam  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Kaaneth  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TMiiiM,  JMwi  IT  ,  HO   u  MOO 

DItadMr.  John  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOdy.  Doivlaa  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dm.  David  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dm.  JaBMa  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dmard.  Jamaa  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOtard.  Toaany.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtahart  man  R  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dittl.  Mlrtmel  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtvdbtaa.  Chariaa  O..  Jt..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIxan.  Byrce  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixoe.  lioyd  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DiXflB.  Malcolm  R.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlxaa,  William  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doan,  Robart  D..  408  04  WOO 
Dobbtaa.  AltOB  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOharty.  John  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dot.  Alan  J., 


Dolle.  Dennta  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donagher,  Ftanda  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danatcm.  DavM  R.  lOl-10-Olll 
Dcaeth.  ^railam  D..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dcnndl.  Jamea  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donovan.  Bddjdou.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dcaovan.  Oregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doman.  Andrew  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Domette,  Mark  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorre.  Richard  Ik.  186  13  0007 
Docrta.  Joaeph  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougherty,  Joeeph  P..  114  46  6006 
Dougherty,  tinuiam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doutfaa,  Arthur  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doutfaa.  Donald  A., : 
Douglaa,  P»ank  J.. 
Doutfaa.  Jamea  Ik.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dovey.  Douglaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downa,  Robert  C.  Jr..  301  10  8000 
Dowia.  Robert  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drain.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DrAer.  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drtftoeyer.  Keaneth  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Difggeri,  lOtchdl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drtacidl.  Gary  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Driaeoil.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Druckenbrodt.  Rldiard  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dnemala.  John  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dvatai.  Midiad  Ik.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duediting,  Jay  C XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dudl.  Chariaa  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duey,  OordCBlk.  800  00  0631 
Dutty,  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffy.  lanry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dufrene.  Ronald  R.  eiO-«i^0701 
Duggan.  Jamee  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Iken.  Daniel  R.  447-64-06M 
IngaDB,  Mkdiad  L.  371-40-MM 
Iddi,  Ptiii^  A.,  iTf„  300-43-06M 
Ivey,  Patrick  U.  3I7-73-M14 
Jackaon,  Donald  M..  3M-63-M10 
Jackaon.  Gary  U  Ml-70-0044 
Jadaon.  Jamea  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jai^aon.  Jtanmie  C.  Jr..  100-004110 
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jMkaoB.  BaVMBd  H.  MT-M-MM 

JMkMB.  atmm  R.  WI-M-UM 
JMO.  Cbili  K^  Mt-M-UM 

— ^n-MM 
.Mtmrunt-m-iui 


U.4S1- 

uon-M-NM 
c  Ml  i>  ma 


1 

Ji 

Jam.  Brae*  J 

JaMMi.ainldlL. 

JMfMMB.  Muk  L.  IM-74-aiiT3 

JaOrtii;  DmM  J,  U»4»-MW 


a.II.Ml-U-MM 


ID,I 
iA,4n-T4 

JlNB.  ftai*  P,  nT-M-«Ml 

aVMBdm.ft,  l«Mt-S4n 
,  OMril*  D,  »•-«-••» 
,  atflOD  O.  MS-M-M»1 
,OmMC,^ 
.Banya.) 

(A,Vr-4»-MU 

lB,IM-M-4n3 


JoubattJaMphO, 

JounMT.  Fttar  A,  411-M-MM 
Jdwdy.  Ifuflfn  M^  tIT-T4-1Ml 
Jvftmt,  Btaphwi  K.  MS-M  OJM 
Jum,  BMiWd  P.  Mt^i-tm 
Jndd.  Walter  T,  SM-a-4TM 

JmHlkka.  Itaiy  J,  »«-«•-»•• 

.BobMt&.01»-M-MM 

■tahMi  J.w^  ao«-4«-im 
,Rob«i&.aao-M-uo 

,DavML,MS-a«-«VM 

.  Jr^  4M-n-*14» 
.  ..US-TO-lNl 
Kavatar.  Mater  S^  OTT-W-Mn 

_iJ.A,llS-«4-tTM 

,jaBBMif^aiM-«»-rras 

.  JaiMa  ■,  MT-M-ntt 

Kalinr.  iUeliard  M^  4TIM9-4T9S 

Kao.  steptan  u  aas-TO-Mie 

Katth.  Cliattaa  D^  41»-n-MU 

WOkar.  Ktai  aTwi-CO-OaM 
Kdly.  Onsoty  P,  BaT-W-M7a 
Kdly.  JaoMB  R.  Mt-T«-«Mt 
Kdly.  Rldiard  K.  Jr..  STO-M-im 
Kaily.  wnuam  It.  IW  40  MM 

riJ..ia*-4a-TlM 
wKUflnP..aM-Tl-Tm 

.  RamMld  R.W..  S00-M-196S 
nBla  C  4»-M-M4« 
Kant;  wmiaiB  R  Jt..  M0-T«-M8S 
Kara.  Howard  &.  1U-4C-UM 
Kara.  Job  R.  141-44-7SU 

I O..  047-4S-«lM 


)lf 


Koaoblayt  RadHick  Jn 

iJ,WT-«-SlM 
■MBlX.SO»-M^ 
r.  Dk*M  IL.  in-«»-iMT 
^  Otena  C  at-M-TMS 
.TamR.IM-M-tTM 
g'MMiatii  f*  na_4AJMa 

__  _teaaB  P,  lot  H  WW 
Korateiad.  Uroid  U  a0O40-T0T0 
r.  OwaM  A^  M4-1t-lVr4 

^Wward  A,  J^..  00»-M-UOO 
__-^_,  JaOiajl  Ji,  flO-40-0000 
Koaaeb.  David  J..  IIO-OS-0044 

.  Vamoo  R.  J^..  4M  00  BMI 

iJ..UO-4»-0000 
t  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.  Wayna  R.  Jt,  OOT-04-OOOl 

Kramlk.  Robart  J..  4»40-lTfT 
Kmbal.  DMBia  O,  IIT-OO-OOIT 
Kranik.  Oaoqa  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kitaftr.  Lao  R,  J^.,  OOT  00  0000 
KtMl  Jaaaa  J..  04O-IO-0T44 

.  Wmiam  R.  40T-OS-0040 


M0O-TO-41V? 
C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Da»ldT..007-ra-1000 

RJt..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  0I7-O0-O7O0 
JaaMa  W..  Jr..  000  00  0000 
nalrtiard  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jay  Du  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mark  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AlteB  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DaiaR.00O0Oi4O4 
David  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OkvU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


.■d«ard&.0i7- 

.  OaiT  L^  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jonea.  .taj  R.  010-00-UlO 

.  JolUBla  P.  jr..  04O-4-  - 
.  Jotamv  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Larry  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Mark  4OO-7»-0On 

Jonaa.  FlilIlk»D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


C 

Kerr,  mdiad  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kayaa.  Rkky  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaya.  Rletaard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Khara.  John  P..  100  00  0004 
KIdd.  StaddOB  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KMwtil.  Tkaothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klala.  wnuam  A..  000  00  0001 
mUatevw.  TtaMthy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kte.  JU  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kli«.  Urry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  WriMP.  too  14  0000 
Ktaic  Randy  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ktaw.  Robart  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ktamard.  Charlaa  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KtaMay.  Jaaaaa  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiptar.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KIrby.  Jobn  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KM.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ktak.  mdiad  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KMpatrlek.  David  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KMpatrlek.  RIebard  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kbateatter.  Gary  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirttarklia^ad  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ktata.  Stevan.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
iriMlrt  Ifkbaal  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kitchan.  Donald  R.  000  44  00t7 
Klaptbar.  NaO  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KMnbana.  Rldiard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KUBMa.  KMinath  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KUna.  TtaDottay  R.  470-04-OOa 


.  Roaald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  StavcB  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Wmkn  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Cbarlaa  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.  _io««lHi  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jovdan.  Laoea  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JorpmaeD.  JaCtray  IC  000-74-404 
Joabn.  Randan  O., 


Knan.  wmiaai  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knarr.  PTaderiek  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Knanaa.  Rrlan  U  000-00^000 
Knlgbt.  Onoory  P.,  040  00  0000 
Knoda.  David  U  404-00-04N 
Knowlaa.  CbrMoptaar  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knutaoo.  KUa  IC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knutaop.  Oaofa  R.  400  00 
Koeta.  prod  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


I R. . 

.I«ny  J..40»-t*4100 

Krya.  Ifatban  R.  000  00  0000 
Knai*.  wnUam  P..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kubn.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kundw.  Janat  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurtb.  Wayna  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kafe*a.  Jonatban  H..  000-00-7*11 
Koaau.  Larry  D..  a07-4O-«401 
KyMT.  Fmy  R.  417  00  1000 
lAoay.  JaaMa  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaCroiz.  Obdby  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ladwis.  David  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaMxola.  Laoaard  A..  14 
LaProtb.  Roy  R.  471  10  OiW 
Laasbart.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lABbart.  Kant  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UaapWobt,  Rleterd  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lany.  Parry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laneaatar.  Looli  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanoa.  Kaltb  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanoa.  Robart  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lana.  Jaaaa  P..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lana.  Lanea  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lana.  Lavranoa  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lana.  Madtaia  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Una.  yamon  R.  104-Oft-OOOl 
LangdOB.  Rlebard  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ijuaia.  Danlri  W..  000  00  0000    

f^mKMi,  JaaMa  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaMlota.  DaBnta  R.  OOO-40-OOlO 
Lanfotd.  RwaD  W..  Jr..  404  04  0000 
Laaaf otd.  Jobn  P..  Jr..  404-70-lON 
Laadt.  Cbrts  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laraa.  prank.  000  41-4007 
Larlvaa.  K«ttb  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larrabaa.  Roekwdl  J.,  m.  047-00-lOU 
.  Lavoma  If.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  MMiari  &.  t04-70^m0 

B.VlBtarlI-.  000^14-7041 

Latbaa^  Charlaa  R XXX-XX-XXXX 
.JaoMalC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.RvaaUR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

mu.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LauctaUn.  Jobn  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LauoSitaB.  flbaOa  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanro.  MUbaai  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LavaUa.  CbariM  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LavoBdar.  Stapban  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavlma.  Todd  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lAwlk.  Patrlda  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lAvraaea.  PTank  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawianea.  Wmtaai  O..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavranoa.  wnnam  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
isma,  DoBBto  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawaon.  Ronald  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UmoB.  TlMmaa  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaxtOB.  Maal  R XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laa.  David  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Lea.OaotpaR 
Laa.llUkW. 
Laa.TlMnaa 
Laa.  wnUaaa.  < 
Laaeh.DavldP.. 
Laadi.  wnUaat  ] 

,  Kavta  %.  017-00-lOU 

Lefevra.  Robart  t^  §70-00-0010 

Lettona.  David  R.  too  00  0007 
Lan.  Otto  P..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leldidi.  Fatar  WU  jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemalra.  Oordoit  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lnnalra.  Fatar  flU  XXX-XX-XXXX 


O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Lenaban.Wa 
Lenbaid.] 
Len^  Robart  Aq  I 
Leonard.  Jack  m\  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LeaBard.Ja 
LeoBcRayi 
Leopaidi.  Mttk  A..  01O-O4-II00 
LeaebatcllUC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LoMard.  Adriard  J.,  m.  < 
Lntar.DamOk^: 
iL.I 


,  Vfe«n  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
rO..Jr..U»-44-0077 
,  lOdMd  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unieh.  AothaBy  U.  110-00-OOM 
Lnelar.  Rkbaid..  R  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lock.  Oaiy  W,  OOO-44-OOlO 
Lndt,  wnHaat  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lodaric  Oaiol  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,aaryM,tll-«0-7000 
,  Robert  T..  Jr..  110-t»-tO0O 
Laka.1— nrR.010  40  1400 
,  BMI V.  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
iH,470-0»-100l 

r.itaaA..toi-to-toio 

,  David  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
naoaMa  R XXX-XX-XXXX 
.OoyD..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Btepban  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Janaa  R.  nL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


If ..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Leayea.. 

Leveraon.  ] 

Levaeque.  Jany  tk,  < 

Levin.  OaraU  dIoOO-OO-ITIO 

Lewla.  David  R.0r..  041-04-00» 

Learla.  Drtbeat  DU  Jr..  tOO-TOrOTlO 

Lawk.  Donald  A£000  10  0001 

Lewla,  Qrapory  ty., 

LewlB.  Howard  j;jr, 

Lewla.lfldiad' 

Lewla.01laL.. 

Lewla.FaBlV. 

Learta.  Robert 

Lewy.  Jobn 

Leyntb. 

Uah.Jobn 


Lipday,  Robart  4 

Ui9itfoot.( 

Ulavjen.llttk' 

Uneoln.  Gary  ] 

Und.Orvaiar 

Unka.  Ptamp  W J XXX-XX-XXXX 

Unt^  Terry  O..l71-41-70a 

Unyear.  Howaid^U  JT..  14»-00«l«7 

Upe.  Charlaa  R.1XXX-XX-XXXX 

Uat.lCarkW.. 

,117^ 
UvtaiCBtOB.  Iiai3|  IC  010-0»«S4 
Uoyd.»leD.. 

Loekan.  wnUaas  tf ..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loekar.  David  8JXXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockwood.  WmiBR.  14»40-10a0 
LofUa.  Benny  C4XXX-XX-XXXX 

,111.XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  JaaMa  HJlll-70-7010 
London.  CtaartaapL.  141-M-Oia 

-lo-im 

Lone  JaaMa  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Lott.  David  O.. 

LovcOaraldB 

Love.  JaoMa  R. . 

LovelMi.  Uoyd  t-  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lovett.  Charlaa  ] 

Lowe.  Gary  C.  0|0-10-0470 

Lower.  Roy  ^ 

Lowery.  Lawreade  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Loyd.  Jobn  rTNO-OO-OIOO 

Lu.  Luke.  UO-njOlOl 

Lucaa.  Jobn  R.  «l-40-7107 

Lucaa.  Patrick  OL  XXX-XX-XXXX 


tJ, 
,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
l4rtar.  Htovay  W..  XIL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I4rtla,  ThOMM  R  nL.  144-00-O007 
,  David  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  WnUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Robart  C XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Bo^  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  prank  L..  I10-04-O104 
,DavU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaddBi.  Lee  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  JMin  R  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  UUbmA  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Tarranoe  P..  S30-O1-O310 
,  Jda«di  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Bdward  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Plinilp  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MObr.  jm  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUer.  Orapory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
liaflblat.  Oory  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  RayoMOd  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.LonlaU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  David  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Btepban  IC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Bairet  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

'C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  WnUam  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  mehad  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
tL..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  MMiaal  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1 C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
:  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUtaMb  Jdaapb  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marion.  Bobby  R XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matki;  Uiry  R XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mariaad.  John  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mariatt.  WnUam  W..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marpla.  Robert  R.  IV.  100-41-OlSO 
Mair.  WnUaai  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maiah.  HOI  R  111^11-7047 
Manta.  MaUaBa  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maialiliank.  JamM  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mortal.  Rlobard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MMtta.  Albert  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marttai.  OiarieBW..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mttttai.  Oaonoa  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  JaoMa  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martbl.  JMlB  P..  Jr..  117-40-0a6 
Mfertln.  Unda  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marttai.  Mkhad  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MOrttai.  FhnUp  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marttai.  atapben  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUttai.  Ted  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUttai.  Terry  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  WnUam  L..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


I R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Maabbum.  Blaabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maaon.  UUbmA  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maatera.  Mark  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maatrolannl.  J<dm  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maatrormi.  Mldiael.  U7-40-4077 
Maaty.  Anan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mateo.  Ihmianwel  P.  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matbeny.  Jamee  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matbewa.  AUen  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matkwk.  JtaBD^r  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matttawly.  Mark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maw.  Blataie  D,  61O40-07M 
Maxwdl.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaxweU.  Jerry  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May.  Randy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayer.  Terry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayaratetai.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayfldd.  Thomaa  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayo.  Gary  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayo.  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maya.  AuciHtUB.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeAlptai.  Sberman  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeBride.  JaaMa  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeOabe.  Robert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoCart,  ChrMoidier  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoCartby.  Kevtai  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoCarttay.  Terranee  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeCarty.  lOdiad  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mccarty.  Robert  L..' 
MffTawi.  TMnmr  J 
MoOean.  Robart  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCleary.  Thonae  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MnOriland.  Ronald  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeCkwd.  Gary  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeCtane.  JaBMB  Ai. : 
MoConetfiy.  JaaMa  G., 
McOonnen.  Brace  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoOonneU.  BMc  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McConnen.  Mark  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeConnen.  MkOtaA  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormlck.  Donald  J..  504  34  0003 
IfCOaimkk.  Lealle  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoOoy.  Ifidiad  W..  U1-0O4300 
MoCrea.  Cbariee  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MOCnmi.  Rldiard  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MnOnlkwiKh.  IO<aiad  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoCurdy.  Gary  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeDenaott.  Jon  T..  470  00  0006 
MdkMMOd.  Brian  L..  307-4»-1410 
MeDonaM.  Roderkk  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IbSroy.  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mi^FUl.  Kbk  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ifefteiand.  Clarence  A..  600  40  0407 
MoGarry.  David  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IfcGarry.  Donald  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOknm.  Bobby  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeOovera.  Jamaa  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MOOraw.  WnUam  IC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mellvoy.  Dianne  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melntire.  Raada  R  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MfiKay.  Barry  J..  557-00-OOCO 
MeKay.  Brett  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeKaan.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKee.  Guy  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeKae.  John  R.  103  44  3000 
IfeKee.  Rlebard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lieKeadree.  Warren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeBlnley.  John  R  6U  00  0040 
McKtailey.  Thomaa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mennney.  Bdward  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeKtainey.  Btetdd  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKinney.  wnUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MririBMrir.  Paul  IC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKnicht.  Thonuw  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLane.  Bruoe  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaurin.  Reddle  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaurin.  PhUUp  L..  437-0(M>453 
McLean.  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLean.  John  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLemore.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Md^endon.  lArty  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMaeter.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMaater.  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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MdMU.  metesl  R.  Ml-«3-Mn 


CiriJ, 


UUT-M-MM 
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Walker,  Ranald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wall.  Sanniel  A.,  W7-84-0070 
Wallace.  Cbartee  IL.  417-60-02W 
Wallace.  Brie  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUaoe,  Jobn  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  fUcbaid  W..  404-Ol-OWl 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOREUSENATE 


ApnlJ7,1985 


.  Rotart  T,  4M-04-MM 
WWDi.  CHn  A^  M»4«-41M 

Wwd.  Rut^  K,  HS-N-nM 
Ward.  Rotart  &.  «n-4»-MTt 
Ward.  TbOMa  &.  MS-«-Ttl0 

WW*.  KMOrth  IL.  a«-7S-TSU 


'H,l 

,  m.  4a3-M-sm 

H^tan.  AMb  U.  41*-M-SltT 
Watan.  0«te  C  IH-a-«lT4 
Watan.  Hairy  J-  Mt-M 

1 8b.  Ml- 

ilCIII.Ml-M-Mn 

-1MT 

»y,w  to  vm 

WatU.  Rotaft  IX.  MS-T4-MS1 
WaviMBiak.  RayiMad  T^  im-9 
W«ait.  Qmoiy  a.  SU'^t-aiM 


WhtttakOT.  iMklab  »tt-<»«IM 
Whtttan.  Kattijr  a. 
Whittaitert.  Mwaitf  U 
Wbtttoa.  Rotact  &.  MI-tt-«Tt4 
Whyte.  Arttmr  O.,  Jt^  MO  M  MM 
Wtatman.  Rleterd  O^  M«-«4-TltT 
wnen.  annk  K^  H1-M-4M9 
WIMb.  LtaB  K^  m.  MT-n-lMt 
Wndi.  CattMTlM  IL.  MS-O-WM 
WOcy.  Oaany  W,  llft-M-TOTO 
wniMa.  Date  U  M*-T*-M10 

wm.  Richard  P^IM  M  MM 
wmaford.  Biwh  &.  »»«4-MTI 
wnuan.  Alaa  P,  in-41-m« 
WnUaBM.  Aldn  A^  MS-M-MM 
WOUaBM.  Ctaartaa  P^  lU  M  MM 
wnuan.  Ota  U  4M-T4-MH 
wnUaaM.  JaiMB  C  Ml-n-4M« 
wmiaaM.JoimH^IM  M  M4« 
wmiami.  KMth  U.  Ul-«-nM 
ladMyT. 
.•CyroBB, 


11 


TMBoan.  Paul  D^  Sl»-«S4irr 
Todar.  Dannli  U  4Tt-M-Hl» 
TokojraBMk.  OMfVt  A^  Sn-U-MM 
Toft  Cnit  A^  M»-Ot-ITM 

Touv.  Karl  B^  lM-«»-M1« 
TooBC  WnUam  IX.  M»-M-H10 
Tueula.  wnUam  A«  M1-44-0M1 
ZahrotaAj.  Joaaph  R,  IIS-M-MM 
Zanfaidtoo.  Looli..  an-^O^lM 
Zdannk.  AnUkoajr  P,  Jt^  Mt-M-lTil 
,  RaiPBMad  P,  IM-IO-UM 
,  TtaBOttur  IL.  M»-44-Mll 

,<»«iJ^4S»-M-nH 
iA,»T-4S-Ull 
Zlaglar.  Oawid  J^  Ml-U-MU 
ZMua.  R.  D,  H»-M-Om 
Zliiek.  Oaota*  M^  M4-M-7M4 
Zttko.  Dwalna  A^  S1>-M-NT« 
Zokartarg.  Jana  IL.  S11-M-0M4 


O, 
A..44»-«»^U 


1..: 

■,41»-M-Mn 

B..  m.  4M-T«-1M1 
U.Ma^M^TM 
J^Jt,4M-a-41M 
J..  M»  M  tlM 


,  AiUmr  D,  HS-n-MM 
WeMnv.  Mkbad  U,  MS-W-«1tl 
WaMMT.  Donald  U.  M1-M-14M 

W«iid.BriaBlf^l 


,  Jr,  44T-M-S178 
)H,MS-M-«1W 

,Da»idU.ai-«S-nM 
WektuRletardll 
Wdah.  wmard  IX.  JT, 
WcDi.  DavM  A,  *..  Wl-i 
WaOa.  PMdU  m.  M»^M-TMI 


meh.  lOeiMtf  K.  44»-«»41T4 

Waal,  JOlnv  C  4»-«S-im 

Waat.  lOelMal  a.  MS-M-MIt 

Wnalanhnff.  Cliariw  M,  M1-T4-MH 

Waatfan.  PMUp  JX^.  104  44  4M4 

Warton.  John  IL.  MO-04^14 

WatMl.  Otalc  H,  •14-00-7010 

WaMc  wnUaB  C  Jt,  400-04-OOM 

Whata.  Bhnid  M,  004-40-04M 

Wtaalay.  Oraooty  A..  340-00-M14 

WhaaUay.  Joaaph  tL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Whaaiv.  Charioa  R,  000-10-T410 

Whaatar.  Lonria  &.  010-04-OOM 

whaalar,  ThoaMH  b  .  nf-40-4NO 

whipp.  nuMin  J..  000-OO-00T4 

Wtaltahtr.  JaMa  C  Oao-10-OOOT 

Wtaltakar.  Mphaal  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

White.  Jaaaa  B,  O47-7O40H 

White.  JhiHV  L,  010-0O41M 

White.  JMia  A,  m.  040-00-OOM 

White.  Maiaha  P,  004-04-OlM 

White.  Manrtai  C  400-O0-40M 

White.  Maartea  B.  OlO-OO-lOM 

White.  Mifhaol  T,  100-4»-«MO 

White.  Bobort  U.  000-44-04N 

White.  ThoMHa  J^  JT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

White.  WnUaa  J,  Jr,  044-40-17M 

Whttcfofd.  JUm  B.  J^,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Whtttov.  Mark  D^  40O-0O-O7M 

,  Katth  B.  010  10  MM 
WnUa.  Jtanny  P..  447-40-MlO 
WnUB.  Donald  K..  004-40-OOH 
wnUa.  Wkrd  T^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wnii,  i4nui  B..  JT^ 
WOaon.  Altan  P, 
WItoan.  Chaitaa  B.  410-70-OOM 
WOaon.  David  &.  MO  01  OIM 
WOaon.  John  D^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wltan.  Richard  D^  010-00-M17 
wnaon.  Miaran  C.  110  M  OMI 
wnt.  WolBOB  R,  11*  M  MM 
WtaicBMr.  fkandi  A..  Jr,  171-40-Mt7 
Wiiwate.  Lao  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WtawfWd.  atftan  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlBklor.  Hont  P,  Ml-04-1074 
WtaiUirap.  Iflchaal  P^  107-00-07M 
Wham.  Ootdon  M^  070  M  04M 
Whia.  wmiaa  M..  000-O4^4M 
WWmloMv.  Aadda  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Witter.  Pater  C 110  II  OMO 
Wlted.  John  C  40O-04-40n 
WoldOB.  Chartaa  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WoUert.  mefaaal  L..  007-4O4O11 
Wood.  Uttnr  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodard.  Jamaa  B,  Jr,  410-00-07M 
Woodtey.  Uiry  B.  000-70-OOM 

Woodmtf .  Alan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodruff.  BOward  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodi.  AUrad  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WoodB.ChilBtephorU.OM  M  0400 

Woodride.  Joaaph  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

W Iniiall.  Oary  IL.  OM  44  OOM 

Woodward.  Bdmvd  Tx  OOO^O'^OM 
Woodward.  BanaM  IX.  OM  M  lOM 
Wooten.  VMBia  &.  M1-00-04M 
Wovtajt  Robvt  &«  tt^^^'^Ml 
Woaadala.  ThomM  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worth.  BMan  IX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Brault.  Oillaa  JJU  004-40-lMl 
Breadtaic  David  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caiapb^  mehotaa  B.  107- 
Caitar.  ThflBMM  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oockium.  Alfrad  J,  400-70-I7M 
Ooiton.  Koonath  B..  000-I»4»U 
Oomthwalt*.  David  U  Ir^  017-04-04M 
Crooka.  JaoMB  D,  M1-04-00M 
Cuaack.  John  J,  OM  M  0M4 
Davia.  Jack  W.  8r,  400-IO-OlM 


,XXX-XX-XXXX 
OaMa.  JaBBBB  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oarda.  Joao  U  Jr..  447  M  OOM 
Ourr.  Robert  WL,  00O4O-M10 
Hadley.  Rohart  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanla.  Waltar  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halt.  Bdward  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart.  Raymond  C.  Ill  10  OMO 
Hendotaon.  Thaodora  A..  M4-00-IOn 
Hum.  Rldiard  K..  •07-00-4M1 
Jewett.  RubbbO  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JohiMon.  RUaard  A,  170-00-0n4 
■^yfa'T^OwUd  R..  40^»-14M 

Loekltai.'chariaB  &.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlokana.  WHbort  L.  JT,  000-74-41M 
Mtaitacul.  Mare  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montaoalvo.  carlo  P,OMM  OOM 
Newtand.  Ronald  A..  147  M  OMI 
mdMlaan.  Patrkk  U  41O40-7104 
(Mavk.  TbOBBaa  Px  lOO-M-MM 
Park.  David  IL.  Ml-00-OtM 
Patton.  Patrlek  O..  410-00-17n 
RobBftaon.  Oailaad  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.TtavlBC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Wallaoa  ^470-IO-lOM 

Saent.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BwBlnni,  David  C  Ml-00-OOM 
Shaw.  <»Bn  B.  100-40-OlM 

am.  atwMnT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Dhdanrood.  Jod  L^  tOl-40-MlO 
WOboniBB.  Baniy  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


I IX.  404-00-lOM 
Whitt.  Bari  B.  J^x  100-70-lOM 


WHiht.  Mtehaal  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wnratar.  DonaM  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wyatt.  Donovan  B.  040^0-4407 
WyUa.  Jaek  A..  Jt,  40O-7O-O4M 

Taapw.  Book  W,  017-04-llM 
Tam.  Bonald  D,  Ml  M  MM 
Tamamkl.  Waatlay  M,  070-0fr4Ml 

Tankaa.  Marton  W^  411-00-07M 
Tarbrouch.  Thonua  &.  410-70-lOtt 
Tarehun.  teaitf  &.  Ml-40-1071 
TBflkhi.  Anthony  &.  400-00-07M 
Tataa.  wmiam  IX,  100-70-47M 


. I  Ox  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Allay.  BWiaid  U  401-04-OMl 
Altahvaoar.  H0ward  Bx  MO-M-IMO 
,8iMlw.400-00-Oia 
,  aannal  &.  410-00-OOM 
.JJMflyn  D..  400-0O-7M0 
a  nwMo  Ioh  •■^^0"48M 
,lIaiyM..00O-O0-»10 
,  BWiard  K..  Jtx  O0fr4»-M10 

.  Braea  T,  •70-74-MM 

Brydon.  Wayna  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bnrd.  WDUam  M..  OOO-OO-OUO 
Cnaay.  Dwloht  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curiona.  Robart  O^  100-00-M14 
David.  MarOyn  H.,  107-04-40M 
Davta.  RobBit  C  J^.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


rrkMnsKSsmNAT  RRmnn— srnatr 
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,  M1-40-10M 
,Jt.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.010  010010 

IU.141-I0-01M 

'U,IV,040-T4-4in 
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>.  Chriataan  V^  XXX-XX-XXXX 


hA.,010-40-01M 

rO.,401-01-0M7 
IJ..070-IO-0770 
iCMl-00-OOM 
tB.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B-7S-7004 
,nBklU.001-IO-«OW 
(8,XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOO.  Both  A,  4OO-0O-I7M 


Seott.  Rtehard  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BlrgBl.  Unda  D,  110-74-M07 
StanpBon.  Donna  L,  000-IO-7M1 
8taiha,  Patrtda  V,  104-40-OOM 
Wrttedahl.  Shtatey  W,  114-0O-4M0 
atawdley,  Snaan  H,  Ml-OO-0704 
smith.  Ann  U.  100-00-70M 


UidaP,Ml-01-0011 
UMl-OO-OlM 
OBralA,017-44-lB01 
J.. 


I^dLWiniBa 
llantlnl.JUm 
MeCoy.Karm 
MUroy, 

MDaaon.  Chavrl 
,Dwrld 
PtadB.DoaaU 
Prtea.  Laity 


8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

J,417-70-lMl 
IX,  007-70-70M 


1C111-4»4414 

m- 

A,Jt,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A,470-70-00M 
&,407-«»4010 

Ul- 

IL,  14O-0O-O4U 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

B,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IL,  101-00-07M 


hD,007-44-M14 
\  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
iB,400-71-IMl 
ilbiy.Ml-44-W71 
,XXX-XX-XXXX 
.T.  HUl.  V9.  OM  40  0404 

rA.B,01fr-«>-l»7 
,  Katheftaw  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Rkhaid  J,  Jr^  110-M-045S 
rO,Ml-44-00M 
r.LoolBB,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KaykBodall.  DavU  B.  40O-O3-esn 
I  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


,  Cynthia  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r,  Dabfa  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leniik  Miaey  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Diana  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cottrtfl. 

Cu^rtabrwnb 

Davanport, 

Davia. 

DaniBBy. 

Devtna. 

Dooeet.] 

Downins.] 

Durham.  Carol  i 

■aararilno.  MMiaret  U.  000-M-70M 

■MildpB.  Donalio,  000^10-0470 

BlUott.  Jamaa  Bi  300-41-71M 

Pdrman.  Robart  H,  Jr,  S10-4ft-74N 

novraia.  Patilel*  B,  461-70-7in 


h  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
kA..304-50-17M 

,  Vleloila  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Timothy  IC,  103-13-OlU 
r.  HMaa  L,  107-40-10M 
,  Brant  0,XXX-XX-XXXX 
iA,474-00-lM7 
r.JBaBB.llO-74-OMl 
MBdiall.  David  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
midiall.  PhylUa  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

iB,lS0-74-35M 
IB,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■W,Ml-40-1041 
Olaon.  Mary  A,  •01-l»407e 
PIM*.  Tiiaaa  W,  107-10-14W 
Paikar,  Ckalc  B,  010-70-5M3 
Paikar.  Oafl  L,  104-O4-00H 
Pitt.  Bobart  8,  O.  ITO-M-MSl 
Pacnla.  ibioaret  A,  103-44-04M 
PKiy.  WnUam  P,  011-I1-70M 
l^wwn,  CMlMtlne  A,  104-10-OOM 
Plekatt.  8hinay  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poaay.  Khnbor  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Podotty,  ABeto  A,  lOO-U-OMO 
Pnodfoot.  Blehard  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Praat.  Unda  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PorvlB.  Carol  A,  lflO-00-«7M 
iB,110-ll-1101 
BDnM,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IJ,034-IO-IOn 
Rtpkn,  MUy  C,  170-404007 

.Patrick  J,  300-04-OlM 
Pamda  if,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Janta  If,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,JohnW,041-00-O3M 
RoaadL  Connie  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruateaiw,  Pamda  A,  S03-04-0010 
Sandoval.  Bdlth  8,  UO-OO-OIM 
SdMbd.  Daborah  A,  110-03-37n 
,  Judith  1I,M3M4M4 


Smith.  DIaimU.: 
smith.  Pfeankle  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stolth.  RIdiard  A,  110-4O-70M 
flkBlth.  Wandy  JA,  171-40-OUl 
Snlde.  Joaepta  B.  Ml-00-0470 
Staikey.  Maria  A,  4C0-01-U31 
Staah.  Diane  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sterttaw.  lltty  AJL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stolar.  Robert  C,  UO-41-loa 
Storhott  Ctamdla  U.  U1-40-00M 
Stueky.  MeredMh  A,  H1-40-07M 
Sutton.  Barbara  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tveit.  Barbara  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TiQiar.  Oaryl  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenor.  Karen  B,  000-IO-OOn 
Ttaompaon.  Cathy  Lu.  110-41-17M 
Thompaon.  Ifary.  110-14-OlM 
Tripp.  Sandra  J,  OM  M  4004 
Trumbun.  Nanette  A,  407-00-OlM 
Vandeventer.  Jerry  D,  400-01-HM 
Venn.  Thomaa  A,  117-70-lOM 
Varda.  Janice  L,  COO-OO-MIO 
Veiaaque^  Ddia.  400-OO-MM 
vmanueva,  Anthony  M,  S00-71-17M 
Walpua.  Jamie  L,  111  M  MM 
Warren.  Wtametta^  410-74-OOM 
Weit^  OmMk  O,  017-04-17a 
Weetfldd.  Chrlatlna  P,  010-41-04M 
Weatover.  iMrrenee  B,  047-74-OOM 
Whltfan.  Janice  M,3M  40  3007 
Whorton.  Contanoe  M,  100-40-M17 
WOken.  Judith  A,  013-30-IOM 
^XnDard.  Ctnd^ee,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vnniama.  Oeocge  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUUama.  Mark  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wnuama.  Sarah  B,  OM  M  3M4 
Wma.  Judith  A,  003-43-04M 
WDaon.  JaoQueUne  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wrenn.  Sarah  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ixnigbt.  Shirley  B,  MO-OO-OIOl 
Yount.  John  P,  101-44-MlO 


Aloock.  Stephen  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baxendale.  Jamea  D,  000-04-OlM 
Davenport.  Thomaa  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davlea.  Donald  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diamond.  Lany  D,  3ao-34-MU 
Dowm.  John  M,  303-IO-OOM 
Duncan.  John  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickaon.  Oary  W,  300-04-OlM 
Eram.  Ranald  L,  010-01-OlM 
gteree.  Raymond  O,  370  M  tlM 
Oreenbero.  Herman  R,  070  M  0443 
Harper.  Martin  L,  007-14-OOW 
Jaooba.  John  A,  110-00-71M 
Jenaen.  Joeeph  P,  107-73  OOM 
Kennedy.  John  W,  MO  M  OOM 
Ktaiey.  Ray.  370-41-lon 
Kleeflaiai.WllllamB,404  40  3Ml 
T^mminga.  Paul  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unebad^.  Jan  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lofberc  Bryan  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe.  CharleaP,  130-30-07W 
Luby.  Jerome  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lull.  ^^Uiam  D,  300-IO-31M 
M«a>anlel.  Wancy  L,  530-00-04W 
MCKinney.  Thomaa  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MeLendon.  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMahnn,  Jidm  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neeee.  Miehad  V,  337-70-34M 
Oniatad.  Una  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oiourke.  Patrick  J,  Ul-40-0401 
Pinkataff .  Oaiy  J,  347-40-04M 
Piaut.  Matthlaa  B,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhymer.  Peter  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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J,  m  IB  TUB 
OMrtdJ,MTU»-nra 

nnak  K.  m.  4M-1*-14a> 
-.GferiP,llS-M-MM 


,RltelCM»-44-af1« 
mWmm£L.  tH-n-ttm 

atowD.  KmoM  T,  Jr, 
Taylor,  atew  W,  Ml  M  mt 
Tteylor.  Wofth  R.  4M 
ThaaMiPMilUiVT-' 

t  L^  MT-<ra-iasi 


,J«tyJ,4a»-«»-n3B 
,  CtarlH  F,  M»-«4-0MI 

Anthiy.  Twrlor  C.  tM  tl  Mit 

tM^ITS-M-IMl 

.  WnUMM  P,  •1S-4S-T1M 


D«fUIC,M»-44-«7M 


IX.41S-M-1TM 


PMeott.  Rlehud  A^  i41-«4-lffra 
PUB.H«>WMdU  III  M  mt 
Push.  Rtatard  O,  M»-T1-MU 
RMtay.  ThOBM  W,  l»-4S-fm 
Ray.  nml  T,  SW-M-Mn 
Rmvh.  Mutia  O, 
Rlttar.  CtaariM  K^  Jlr, 
RoMMoa.  CaUD  R.  WT-M-TOt 
RoMBlMd.  JUM  &.  M»-«4-«lST 
Royalar.  Bnndk  J^  ltT-4S-IMt 

niMMll.  LkVNBM.  IM-M-MSl 
lota(toUM»-M-tT44 
,  Rotaft  W^  MS-M-UU 

.  IMM  CS,  MT-«-a74 

SmtUi.  IMhd  K,  «a»-M-4SM 
aBatth—a.  RtdMrt  B,  XM-M-TIM 

aotarrt.  Prttai  J- m.  iM-io-nn 

.  Levin  A^aO-M-aU 

.  wmtaB  c  M»-i»-iMa 

WalkMT.  Otttad  M^  Jr,  aW-it-MM 
Watton.  Onaory  R,  lU-M-OiV? 
Wild.  MkliMl  J,  4T»-«l-aiS 
WuTCD.  UnmnM  C  Ml- 

WeUMriivtan.  Ro^w  D,  MI-T44111 
WbltMarace.  JMMi  O^  IM-M-MU 

Toow.  Rotart  A^  4M-«4-Tt1« 
7^  10»-1 


PulUngtao.  a«ry  U  Mt-Ta-ntO 
Pair.  Rddto  W..  M4-M-114e 
Portado.  Dnls  K,  m-M-TMl 
(Mlo.  JmbM  A^  161-M-1M4 
Owrta.  Billy  U  aSS-CS-«Sll 
Oavaiak.  Jobn  C^  IT4-44-Mn 
Otofduo.  KmMtti  P^  OM-44-TtU 
Onw.  Rktawd  U  SIT-O-MTC 
Oiwr.  Jobn  K^  M»-M-M14 
Onsory.  Jobn  R^  Jr,  aSft-n^lS 
mrrr  KtaMT  H^  •Tl-M-iaw 
HUan.  Muk  W,  Saa-M-4MT 
HMvy.  Owol  A^  0«S-W-TaT 
HMi.  OnH  D^  M1-44-MM 
«*«'*-'»«»**'—'  MMMd  W,  M»-10-ntt 
BMb.  JoiiD  W,  IIP  M  IMt 
Hojecmb.  Robert  A^>W«t  aw 

noidtif.  Hub»t  c  Jt^  a«T-4a-am 

Bollix  Rlebaid  J,  aW-«*-aaM 
Bolwitt.  Me  A^  lf*-at-lUt 


iiL.ua-M-vai 

.  LeaOaD  U  U»-U-«MI 
111 
iO^IM-1«-1Ml 

iBc^aas-w-atu 

L.Jr,liS-M-MT4 
IIL.in-1«-MM 

r.RoyUm  UHM 

-TaM 

,TmyIX.ai»-t4-nTl 
On.  LevlB  P^  4ai-«-Tl« 
Ckotehatk.  DentOB  R,  S40-T4-MH 

,  DafuTp,  ail  aawat 

iD,- 
DixaB.OBllaaD^Jr, 

IB,ltT-4*-*44« 

rp^oaa  ai  utt 

io,avr-4S-aTas 

Oanatt.  JaoMe  U  Ui-TI-MM 
Oaitan.  Robert  8,  •1»41-1OT4 


OviDn*  DMfM  Kv 


p^  4ii-M-a4at 


Tba  f oUowliic  otfleen  for 
tbe  Recnlar  Air  Pocve  under  the 
of  aeeUon  Ml.  ttUa  10.  Unltad  Statae  Code, 
wttb  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be 
BBlnod  by  ttM  aeeretery  of  ttie  Air 
provided  that  In  no  ease  ahaD  the  oCfleer  be 
appolntad  in  a  grade  higher  than 
un  orni  Aia  nacs 
Abbate.  Dajrtd  H^  laa-W-llTI 
AndMOOBi  Oaorie  Lk,  Jr^ ! 
Arnold.  An*«*  N,  14*-a4-«l»l 
Ban.  Keith  O^  an-T4-0aT4 
,  Robert  J^  IM-44-Sai0 
,  Rkhard  U.  a4a-M-llM 

,JobnB^4M-M-tT40 
,  Paul  D^  a»T-44-«tta 
Beatad.  Jack  A,  m.  44»-«»4M4 

lec^Mi-as-aisa 

,  Oreaory  D^  ata-4a-TtT4 
Bradford.  DoBBldiad 
Briganee,  JOhn  A,  Jt^ 
Broody.  Walter  U^ 

,  Philip  W..  14i^l»-aiM 


r.  Bany  C,  Jr^  aS4-T»-T«M 
.JOhn&.Sai-l«-«om 

BOL.jr,4ii-ds-a4tg 

,WIilleH..at4-T4-lMa 

,DairtdU*ia-ag-TO4« 

tp,»4i44taaa 

acafky.  Alan  IL.  S»-4S-UPr 


iMmnee.  WDUeai  aL.  A. 
Love.  William  C  44»44-Maa 

Loll.  David  c  aii-at-am 

acahon.  OanM  R..  lU-4a-aiag 
aialey.  Thwaae  R,  l«»-a»-aaM 
.Robert  J,  m  ■aao44 

,  Terry  J^ 
.DaleH, 

,aiarteB,ii«-a»-asas 

aCnrray.  Roea.  JT,  4I«-M-1IM 
,  Deboeah  a.  a'l*-a-41« 

iR..aag-M-*aao 

iT^4PI-44-M4a 


Carter.  Albert  A..  a4>-«t-M7a 

catiett.  Thonw  c^  4as-M-aan 

Chartere.  llMnaa  R^  aM-TV-iaaa 
Oaik.  Henry  P..  m.  OM  M  atW 
Oaik.  Urry  T,  Ml-«»^aT 

caaiko.  Jowtii  ac  m.  m-T»-«fat 
oootaa.  Daniel  u  aoa-M-iaar 

OODtaie.  Johnny  aL.  4IT-M-tUS 

Ciano.  Randan  U  4a»-«»-tUa 
Crawford.  Lonnle  D..  Jr..  aaO-as-lB4g 
Ciieeta.  Prtipe  A^  ita  iO  itOl 
DanleUk.  JanMa  A..  Oi0-4»-llM 
Danieleen.  WDUam  O..  ail-M-aaao 
Davie.  DaiTdl  B,  aM-gC-114S 
Dtdaleagky.  Dennie  QJ^  a«r-4a-llS4 

Drieoon.  Paul  D..  oas-as-«u« 


If 


Dyer. 


7477 


PhflUpe.  Robert  8,  Jr„  a4S-5«-a68« 
PhOpott.  Timothy  P^  aiO  44  4aM 


IB.. 
,  JImmleL,  Jr, 
,  Gary  O..  aM-at-74M 

,  joeeph  P..  14a  40  am 

PltoMiald.  Richard  U.  004  aoaoa 
noyd.  David  W^  4ei-04-«ata 
nynn.  lilehad  J..  •aO-40-0944 
PuUer.  Richard  R..  5a0-4»-a474 


Hunt.  Thereaa  L..  l07-00^tai4 
Hunter.  Jaefc  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hnae.  Byron  D^  ai4-IO-7807 
Jariaekl.  OanM  J,  040-44-lOtl 
JetMae,  David  J..  010  00  1006 
JeontaWB.  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johneon.  Harry  8..  OaO-OIM4aO 
Johmton.  Broee  C,  aoa-4S-OaiO 
JohiHtan.  David  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Journey.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judd.  Walter  T^  taO-OS-4700 
Kaptur.  David  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kanta.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kawaler.  Poeter  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kdly.  RIehard  B^  Jr..  i7»-OO-1070 
Kent.  wnUam  B..  Jr.. 
KeO.  Stephen  U.  BOO-7 

,LanyP^  XXX-XX-XXXX 

had  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klapthar.  MeO  J^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuna.  Larry  D..  a07-40-O408 
Lanvright*  Rkhard  U.  470-0O4000 
laiwdan.  RIehard  Bm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
laiMford.  Bvdl  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavender.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lAvaon.  TbaoMa  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laeaanl.  Addard  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LMMiwnth.  BdwardD..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uneofai.  Gary  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
liaiiliwaj.  prank  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
afaler.  Oreoory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aiariand.  John  R..  87O-08-00I0 
Bfaw.  Blataa  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M«yfi«M  iiMi«M«  T.  <ia  aa  iioa 

aieCkaa.  CharlH  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aiOLMBOr*.  Oary  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mttvln.  Saanid  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aciehad.  Jaaam  R..  8ai-7»-«a47 
acmar.  Oren  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
amiB.  ThoauB  U.  jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IdM.  Wmiam  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BCobiey.  Craig  A..  840^0-8817 
BCOaeeirt.  Danny  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hontalvo,  Rlohard.  Jr..  BOO-00-1000 
afOBtooaBery.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aiorrta.  Ivon^..  48M*^0U^ 

Newnanu  StepbnH..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nowton.  Thoaaaa  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CMtman.  Paal  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OrdBBB.  afaik  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PalflMT,  Tarry  aL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PalmauM.TBnyDanld.807  04  0007 
.  John  T..iaOJO  0000  _ 

'  wmiam  P.,  jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PhnUpa,  Berl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Popudl.  Alan  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Provando.  Joaquin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puckhaber.  Cart  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raff erty.  ICaik  D..  000  04  0880 
Reaee.  Jarrold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reovee.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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RaMM*.  Craig  A-.  471-00-aoll 
Rauadi.  WnUamlT..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roee.  Kerry  L,  ffO-40-0017 

,  Oary  bL  XXX-XX-XXXX 
iL..Jr. 

Shwdd.  Rater  WL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SQvae.  Louie  cJCn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Robert  U  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Toahlo.a|0-40-7078 

Spranee.  Jaaaea  w..  101 


St 

Stevena. 

Stone.  OaUaa 

SuUlvan. 

Surtak.1^ 

Swallow.  Soott 

Tanner. 


,XXX-XX-XXXX 
1XXX-XX-XXXX 

|J,1 


Harold  6..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Tipton.  Bruee  L4  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tootle.  Charlea 

TTujnio.  Loaded  B^  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Twiet.  BfatthawlL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Vanoe.Sta 

Vandergrtft,  Stebhen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VaoNndBr.LBoniirdW. 

Vombroek.  JOttih  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Waltaia.  Jettyli  401  04  0708 

Weber.  DooaldX  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wetad.  Craig  Hi  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ID..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WnUB.  Ward  T..  k»-74-4ttl 
Wurater.  DomM  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taegar.  Rggar  W..  017-04-4M0 
Tardiim.  tareais!.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toder.  DennlB  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  offloerB  fOr 
the  Regular  Air  Poroe  under  the 
of  eeetion  081.  Iltle  10.  Unttad 


Barton.  Blartlyn  D..  tta-0fr-7a0S 
.BfaryaL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

>T..870-74-8B00 
,  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bud,  WnUam  BL.  000-0(^180 
CraMy.  Dwlgtat  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davia,  Robert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J^l^  wniH— « >r  J  yf^L.aA-iaai 

OonBhoa,  PhOip  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PBhey,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pink.  Ttaeodotc  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plym.  Donald  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Onuit.  Bradley  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
n  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Harry.  L..  IV.  04^-74-4803 
,  Vtoglnla.  W..  480-0l»-7a60 
,  wmiam.  J..  000-40-0tt3 
,  Sberrt  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.AUeeBC  XXX-XX-XXXX 

■A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.JbfanC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BieOoy.  Karen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NDBBon.  Choryl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phide.  Donald  A..  040  60  4040 
Prlea.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.DarrdlU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Joyce  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Kathleen  BC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaMi.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


with  a  view  to 


thapiovl- 

akxH  of  Boettai  8007.  title  10.  IMIad  Statea 
Code,  to  perfoem  the  duttaa  Indleatad,  pro- 
vided that  tat  no  icaee  Bhan  any  of  the  follow- 
tng  offloera  be  ippolntad  in  a 
than  major. 


Campbdl.  Hldidtaa  B..  187^ 
Carter.  TIiobbmJB^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cockmm.  AUTe^J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comthwatta.  Ddvid  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crooka.  JaaMa  O..  401-04-SOtt 
Cuoaek,  John  J  J  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oavla.  Jack  W..  tr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


aable.Ji 
Qarda.  J( 
Ourr.  Robert 
HartBdward 


Hum.Ridiard 
Johninn. 
Knighton. 
Krleger, 


XXX-XX-XXXX 

447-40-808 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

070-004878 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  170-004774 

»^»e  l^M^^^^BpWw 

H..in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
u.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Lo^Un. 

ICintagul. 

Newiand.R< 

PatteoB. 

Robeitaon. 

RoWnann. 

Saria. 

Secret.  John  J.. 

Seeekxa,  David 

Shaw.  Olen  B.. 

SJlLStevenT, 

Underwood.  Ji 


Adams.  FTanceeiO..  n.  i 
Altschwager.  Haward  R..  9 
Aaidey.  Sue  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bagley.  Semud  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


.JOrryB..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Cart  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ABhfOvd.  Unda  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaMe,  Oeorge  J..  4aT-M-«a74 

Battle.'Dada  A..'XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard.  Con  BC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Linda  BC  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Sblrtey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r,AvlBA..3n-00-1738 
,  Jane  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

r.  Cynthia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ope  A..  834-0-0748 
Oearo.  FcnndUa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.BfaryLu.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DannaJ..80O44-0311 
DevtaM,  Amita.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DoBB.  TtaOBBaa  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donoet.  Rebeeca  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durham.  Carol.  A..  843-004880 
,  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Robert  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  OuMeen  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purtado.  Unda  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OibbB.  Lncflda  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olffotd.  Thomas  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHkk.  Juantta  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hon.  Ruth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaiTBll.  LouiBe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawk.  Randy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HntaBBhdm.  Sherry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudeon.  RIdiard  B..  488-804006 
Irwtai,  RabaeeaS..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johuon.  Unda  8m  46040-0077 
Jonea.  Bmda  Tm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JouBB.  <»orla  Dm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaana.  KOntame  Km  470-044740 
Kaan,  aUrgairt  BCary.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Chartaa  Wm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ktoyea,  T.  Han.  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ktttla.  Tmaey  A.Hm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KtaMB,  Kathertne  Tm  006-484183 
Knykendan.  David  Bm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Una.  Lea  Jm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1. 140  40  0061 
,  Cynthia  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Debra  Km  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewie,  Haney  L:.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loaibardo.  Diana  BCm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loiw.  Paal  Wm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UOH.  Barbara  Jm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BJBDanlBl.  Victoria  Cm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Timothy  BI.,  103-434160 


BIdgar,  Mtaa  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BCertdy.  Bonnie  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bfitebdl.  PhylUe  BIm  80740-1007 
Oleon.  BCary  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page.  Tereea  Wm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Craig  Bm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferry,  wmiam  Fm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petenon.  Catherine  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poaey.  Ktaaber  Am  10840-1818 
Poakaky.  Alicia  Am  108-434300 
Pruet.  Unda  BL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purvta.  Card  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rathke,  Dee  Rm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Retehenbadi.  BUen  BCm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rdd.  Ridiard  Jm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RcatataM.  Patrick  Jm  860-044100 
RobertB.  Pamda  BCm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roee.  John  Wm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RuBBdl.  Connie  Bm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RuBtvang.  Paaada  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slegd.  Unda  Dm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smedtay.  Snean  Hm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
smith.  Ann  Lm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  DdMxah  Om  XXX-XX-XXXX 
smith.  Diana  L,  360  88  8800 
smith.  RIdiard  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
smith.  Wendy  JAm  171-404103 
Stertliw.  BCary  AJL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stdar.  Robert  Cm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stortiotf .  Claudia  L..  161-40-OOaO 
Stucky.  BCeredeth  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tagert.  Barbara  Jm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Danl  Rm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tbompeon.  Cathy  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trumbull.  Nanette  Am  407-004130 
Varda.  Janice  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vdaaquea.  Ddia.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walpiis.  Jaade  L,  866  80  8008 
Werta,  <»Ma  Om  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weetfidd.  Chriattaia  Pm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weetover.  LawrBnee  Bm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whiting.  Janice  BCm  880-40^.8607 
Whorton.  Conataaoe  BCm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WOken.  Judith  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wniard.  dndylee.  878-604114 
Wmiams.  BCark  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WOaon.  Jaoaudtaie  Om  418-084104 
Wrenn.  Sarah  Bm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wri^t,  Shirley  Bm  36040-0401 
Tount.  John  Pm  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Downs.  Jdm  BCm  808  60-6033 

Duncan.  John  Wm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bvau.  Ronald  Lm  618484100 
Uneback.  Jan  Am  800-444110 
Lofberg.  Bryan  Dm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luby.  Jenaae  Pm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LuU.  wnUam  Dm  300-404100 
BCeKtamey.  Thomaa  Dm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BCd^ndon.  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BCcBCahnn.  John  Pm  618-444104 
Neeee,  BCfcdud  Vm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OnoBtad.  Lane  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhymer.  Peter  Jm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rucker.  Stephen  Jm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone.  WnUam  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stovall.  KemM  Tm  JrM  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lliaBBaB.  Paul  Lm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trice.  DavM  Lm  48840-0038 

Bioii^ncAL  BdBKaa  ooan 
AlbertBon.  wmmr  Wm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AndBiaen.  Jerry  Jm  40043-7880 
_.  Broee  BCm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Hden  BCm  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.  David  BC..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Black,  wmiam  Om  JrM  884  40  0880 
Block.  Pauta  Am  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bdey.  Niehdas  Dm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conde.  Roeemarle.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oowlee.  Teiry  Dm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crotehett.  Dsnton  Rm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diederich.  Dallas  Dm  400  40  0088 
Dixon.  DaUas  Dm  JTm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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A11M&.40-4S-41M 

a.tTO-M-aM 


.OMtaB-l 

Ej,iii.iM-i»4Ma 


Brittt 


CtelB,M»-l»-1«M 
DOMUir^Ul-IO-STM 

W,  Bit-n-itw 
&.iti-TO-«n 

Kigtoa.  m-ii-iui 

r,  <MfMy  I^  MS-M-SIM 
Mattlww  X.  XM-lT-lvn 
OuiMlL.IIT-aB-ail 

r.  Lury  B«  it^  Ml  W-T10> 


Ctark.  CtaulM  IL.  tM-n-M« 

rU.ai-M-nN 
rP,4M-SS-4MS 
,aMrylA^SS»4»411t 
-10-lMO 

.PttyiUin  WMIO 


ni.  ttti*  lo. 

oCnaktote 
o<  (be  Air 


aeottIX.VI»-1«-«lM 

aumiia.i»r-M-aM 

tMdlL.4i»-aO-UM 
hndnZ^SO-IO-OMl 
K«rtU.US-lt-aMl 

ootmq,: 


iL.  Vft-M-ttl* 
D,IM-M-taM 
0,l«-ll-<»4 

o,Mi-a»-itn 


IOl.1 
.TmyO^ITi-M-Sia* 


aiu 

M»-«>-SUT 

P,  Ul-M-tfU 

Ml-M-MM 

1*.  Ill  It  mi 

J,ll»-M-yfS4 

a.u»4«-siu 

a.) 


'  p,  as-u-iwr 
uiw-Tt-traB 

,TMdlC^M»-M4nOO 

r^  iM-n-oMo 

,CMclL.aiT-n-T447 

r.  OwilM  R,  M»-aft-114S 

kK.Ml-«»4IM 
.MMfclL.OttWMOT 
,  PhflUp  J^  9n-M-«UT 
BcekeU  RobMt  IX.  Jr^  IM-M-OTM 
BeO.  PMti  a,  MS-T4-4Mt 

MUunta  N,  Jr^  117-«»>1S14 
,  Ralpb  D,  M>-M-MM 
,  Walter  IL.  Jt^  ai4-M-T4M 

,  Itaaard  W^  M1-T«-10W 

Bvtiiiw.  SHBiid  j^  tm-m-uvn 
iP^»i-»-Mn 


Buuiwunnit.  m  m  mw 

r.  Out  B^  n4-lS-lT48 

,  Bradford  U.  3e«-5a-70M 


J^m-KMIU 

wnuamcso-as-UM 
j^aai-M-TOM 

r.  Ttaottajr  D., 

W«nddl  C  sa»-S»-«114 
ToddA^orr-«»-«Ml 
UJr^US-M-MM 
David  p,  iw-M-nro 
Dwclaa  B,  M«-4T-«74a 
a«ald.43»4S-Mtl 

Jamaalf^STO-«l-aMl 
Boft.  Rlciiard  A^  ia»-M-»U 
Robort  P..  Ml-W-«»4 
Itapben  D^  »39-04-4«n 
Buttrril.  Predarlek  W  J>..  •••-4»-40M 
Butta.  Stuart  U  NT-a>-«Ml 
Byan.  KrMiiM  D^  in-M-SMB 
Brrd.  Bdward  U  101-M-attT 
Byrd.  Matthew  B^  Ml-Oi-aSM 
Qridvan.  Roy  A,  MT-88^«aO 
OaDamy.  FM«r  A^  Wl-n-Vtm 
V0BlI^4tT-ll-U»T 

CHao.  oM-n-airr 

CtaBpbdL  Tarry  O..  Ml-lS-ITVT 
Oulao.  Mleliad  A^  ITO-W-MM 
Oaray.  8aan  K^  4T»-«t-7IM 
OartagDO.  Chrlatopiiar  J,  BM-T4-UM 
Camay,  wmiam  a.  l4a-M-MW 
CarraDi.  Antbony  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CamD.  Jolrn  U,  M7-«7-77M 
CaraaD.  Cbartaa  B^  4M-«1-«17I 
railagaiM.  OihiiMfci  Ti .  IM  H  Win 
Caitar.  Curtta  JL,  401-11-«M4 

oartOT.  mmd  A„  MS-u-nn 

Oaaale.  Looto  A..  044-M-M4I 
Caaavant.  Iflebaal  P^  IW-U-MM 
Oaartdy.  Ckrlatopbar  IL.  M»-70-4MS 
CaatlllaJa,  Gary  P..  410  M  MOO 
CaatmB.  wnUaBi  A^  S7I-7S-0700 
OMtor.  PMar  H^  Ml-ai-1704 
Caatro.  Joaaph  BJC^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Catoe.  Charlaa  B^  M0-7O-aS41 
CavaUara,  Boaaa  U,  110  01  mO 
Canmacta.  Karln  O^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cavnott.  Ptaok  IL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nialliiian.  Ifletaad  P^  0f7-0O'40S7 
Cbanay.  Todd  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cbai«.  T<J«i.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CbavoMD.  Ctaarlaa  B^  HO-00-0000 
Cbamn.  Datatab  B^  OSO-OS-OSOO 
Cbamooa.  Jaoqudine  N^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cbealay.  Gary  D..  401-O0"0»40 
Chliw.  MMiad  UO..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrlataaan.  IMbert  O^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ohrtotmaa.  Oroco  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chun.  Gary  C^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chung.  Stanlay  K.P^  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Oeiltaa.aaanilaR^l 

.JUmC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IJ..BS1-01-4040 

r,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IP..00O4O-1000 

lie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I W,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
rUOOT-U-OOOO 
k&.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  P..  m.  440-4^4000 
CoopM',  Matthaw  Barvay.  000  00  OPT? 
Oottey.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oocndl.  TiBBOlby  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Com.  Tol  v..  000  00  0010 
Oota.  WnUaaa  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OottOB.  DanM  IX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oowdl.  OObort  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cos.  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cos.  Bniee  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coy,  Btavan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Creilw.  Rodwlek  U.  000-004004 
Crook.  Sboryl  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CuBBBdiWB.  Robot  U.  3t^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coaamtn.  Jack  B..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunnliwtaam.  Kyla  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curl.  Pbmp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curila.  Tom  P..  3t^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Currto.  8b«ry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtla,  Rob«t  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtrlgtat.  Tvty  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cvaneara.  Jaaaaa  Ri.  010  00  0000 
OanM.  Oarald  A..  Jr..  OOO-00-OOOl 
Dantonlo.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DavlB.  Ooea  C  400-0O4071 
DavlB.  Cbrlatophar  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davti.  Kannetb  IC  00040-7700 
Daw.  Rldiaid  &.  010-fO-OOOO 
Dawktaia.  Kaitb  A..  400-00-OOtt 
Day.  Oaone  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daaidorl.  BHe  W..  00O4O-4O10 
Dabrock.  RUiard  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DebtiMl.  Mlebael  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DelnMn.  Bnnda  IC  001-0O4070 
Deltara.  Jatfary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delaney.  wnuam  P..  001-404100 
Deluoa.  Mark  B..  100-004711 
n— ««^.rt«  Carol  A.  M..  000-004071 
nimwin"«*,  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DwataDor.  Btevan  J..  01O4O-7110 
Deruyter.  Ttanotby  J..  100-004100 
Daaautala.  Bmoe  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Detrlek.  Saaaud  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dattalla.  Petv  P..  10O404ai 
Devana.  Mark  W..  00041-1709 
Devtna.  Ttoy  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deyaber.  Mark  B..  104  00-0004 
Dtmartinta.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DMhraatro.  Luke  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtea.  OaniaU  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIekliMOO.  Ian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlerlaaa.  Ttata  A.,  ai-04-0000 
DlieroDlmo.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtanuodo.  Bnaet  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIzon.  Kevin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dobba.  Dane  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Domenlehini.  Aldo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donovan.  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dooley.  Jamee  K..  OOO-07-OOOO 
Dooley.  Robert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doore.  Rkbard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Dennr.  Alfred  If..  Jr..  lOO-70-lOOO 
Doteon.  RobU  I^TOOO-IO-OOOO 
Doty.  JaBBaa  Bi.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Do^e.  Thnmaf  B..  000  09  40M 
Draeon.  SeottB..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drake.  Kenae^  A..  14O4O4000 
Drlnln.  Uaa  Ml  B90-09-04M 
Dudley.  RoaaX  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dulaney.  Jaaod  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dumbauld.  Seqtt  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durante.] 
Dye.  Steven  C4  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I  k.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
tM..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

L  J..  000-07- 
.Jr..! 

Bhl.  Ctaarlea  81 XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blekea.  John  j;  100  00  9004 
Bllla.  DavM  P..IXXX-XX-XXXX 
Blaardli.  Leon  fc.  990  M  0400 
Bmic  Bniee  Ci  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bnrlght.  BUaabfBth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.907- 

rJ.. 

,010-00-OOTO 
i  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FUimi.  Karol^i  K..  07040-0000 

PWr.  BDloC  T..  pi.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parbarlk.  ArnidP..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ftoner.  Jeftror  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Playan.  BRMBt^..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,M7-«4-1009 

Ferry.  ChrMoteer  J..  911-O040U 
Fiedler.  WOtt^  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finney.  Oret  4..  999  04  0409 
Piadier.  Mai<  fe,  001  04  0000 
Flab.  Rlebard  B^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitter.  John  iJ  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plemtaic  KevlO  J..  90049-1404 
Fleteber.  Jam^  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fodker.  JanricT L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foley.  Tlieraa^M..  01044-OlBO 
Footer.  Mktaa^  W..  40941-4010 
Foytlln.  John  P..  1 
Pracata.AlfloF..OU 

ID..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FrankUn.  RM^vd  J..  lOO-OO-OllO 
'R..01O4O40O 

I L..  499  00  4001 
FTaneb.  JOaatban  P-  001-00-OOU 
FHend.  Lawra4eeW..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frioault.  Or  etiry  T..  < 
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IO..940-U4410 
IP..410-00-OOU 

rj..091- 

LP..Jr..Oll-00-OIU 
tT..OOO-00-Tlll 
tH..IOO-11-mO 

,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(B..909  00  0000 
iD..490-»-iaM 
18,010  00  0010 

iU.II.10»4»4001 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Ftank.< 

Oabrya.) 

Oattber.' 

OallardK 

OallaclB 

Oarcta.] 

Garcia.] 

Gamer.  1 

GaatLaa 

Gautbler.l 

Geeaey. 

Gendron.  ] 

Geoghan.' 

Gibba.< 

Gibaon.  BraeejA..  09049-0144 

Gibaon.  JMin  ii^  nr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gler,  John  MJOOO-04-0004 

GitaBore.  RobeM  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GOyard.  Ragl^  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ginder.  Sbdly^A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gingraa.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gladbacfc. 

Gotfua.  TbonOa  W.. 

Goonlea.  Rob^  KIL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gooden.  Paaal^S..  401-00-OOa 

Gooley.  Terre^se  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gooley.  Ttaaothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gordon.  Brlc  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gomey.  Joeeph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Goae.  Jeffrey  R..  079-104067 
Grannaa.  Marttai  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gravaa.  Ranald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graan.  Jaaaaa  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greane.  TUUn..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
draoo;  RuaaeU  Bryan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graoocy.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giaoaty.  Soott  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greabaok  Jobnny  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grtttltb.  Rodney  M..  000-0»-00ao 
Grlon  Goedon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grin.  KOvln  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grob.  Jeffrey  D..  090  00  0000 
Groaae.  Manrtee  G..  00449-7779 
Gnmar.  Matthew  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX         •? 
Grupanbaoan.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aamenno,  Bbnna  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.BMeO..  910-404177 
,l4«nC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bake,  Iflcbad  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bala,  nuaaen  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ban.  Cralg  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.PanlD..  00044-1109 
,  Baroid  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  WnUam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Dana  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bara.  Darren  Bftara.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baidin.  Dwayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baiiia.  Lawrence  A.W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BUtlolan.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BairlB.  Deborah  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BttTlB.  PbOeda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BtarlB.  Raymond  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BatdMtt,  Danielle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
cC  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayaabl.  Kenneth  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOydn.  Jaaaea  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B»y«Bw  Jeaae  D..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bfeynond.  Jeffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bealy.  MIefaad  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedgpetb.  RIdiard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hedgpeth.  Vtetor  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beffcinan.  PatrlA  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Befn.  Angwt  8..  61040-0010 
Bdd.  Kurt  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BMlwIg.  Sara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Garland  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Soott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Gordon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Carl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  CnrtlB  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  Dm  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Canndo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  BMdi.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Bandd  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Ctartatopher  BL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
mcfca.  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blga.  Irvliw  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BIggtaie.  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BDbtav.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUbon.  waUam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bhikl.  Reynold  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  Jamaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOdge.  Jon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BoepO.  WnUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booan.  Lort  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOOand.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bblawade.  Soott  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolt,  Xy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BooUban.  MIdiad  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haran.  Inning  8..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bttton.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton.  Kevin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOward,  RoanU  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bknolr.  Brant  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brovat.  DanM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BoggiBB.  Samuel  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bubaaann.  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulatt.  Whitney  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bun.  Dean  W..  130-604774 
BumUet,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bure.  Michael  T..  60043-0073 


Burley.  Rkdnrd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buaaain.  Kobir.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ButdilBOn.  Dirk  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byde.  Brian  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Inga.  DAorah  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
later.  WOUam  P..  Jr..  400  04  0090 
lacAa.  BOeen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
laom.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iwatake,  Walter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackman.  Date  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaooba.  Jeffrey  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jagt.  Rldiard  D..  14940-0000 
Jafana,  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamaon.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JanMn.  Chaztane  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffitae.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jcdmaon.  Danid  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JobMon.  Brie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JofaiHan.  Jamea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J<duMon.  Jeffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jobneon.  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jobnaon.  Paul  D..  630-034300 
JohMon.  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnon.  Stephen  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea,  Bradley  G..  034  03  0000 
Jonea.  Cbaitaa  B..  Jr..  100-0O4111 
Jonea.  Boward  G..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Tanuay  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Weaton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  ^nmam  A,  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Danid  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Jonathan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Midiael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Teiiy  U.  900-444797 
Jooe.  Joehua.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judd.  BOward  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JuaeU.  Judeon  J..  003  00  3030 
Kananwi.  Guy  IL.  370  00  0943 
Kaplan.  Bandd  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaudc  Robert  A..  Jr.. ! 
Kaupanger.  SaUte  J..  001- 
Keene.  Kirk  D..  000  04.0040 
Keiper.  TOghman  B..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelteher.  Wmiam  L..  nt  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUer.  RIdiard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUy.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendrlck.  Martin  T.. 
Keraey.  Randan  T.. 
KetteU.  Kevin  D..  911-404909 
Dieman.  Kdley  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KOpatrtak.  KOvtai  L..  400-91-41tf 

irtng,  f!t«ly  IT-,  iHI  11  tOM 

Si«.  Kevtai  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiiw.  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ktrdmer.  Margaret  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiikbam.  Donald  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kleinteln.  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KUcodi.  wmiam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KtodnlcU.  Ridiard  B..  I 
Klumpp.  Ridiard  A..  Jr..  fl07-07-i 
Kni^t.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knoz.  J<dm  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knudaon.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KnrhaiMkl,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kodaeb.  Vletor  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kftffmti*«,  w>««wh*  It .  -h-.,  aaa  4a  aani 
Konnert,  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kommaaaer.  Mtte  J..  007-44-OOU 
Koalow.  Bdward  J.,  IH  00  0070 
Koealer.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kowalaki.  Gene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer.  Suaan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krukonia.  Karen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dyger.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DyraalB.  George  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamagna.  Joaepta.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert.  Steven  K..  494-004749 
lAmera,  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lansing.  lOtaB  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laraon.  Brlk  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lATBon.  Kymbal  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavdl.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lAwtaea.  Mtetaad  T..  031-004U1 
LawMin.  PameU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Matt. 
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R.  Slt-M-STM 

a.MT-a-4n4 

H.V,  IT4-M-»Ua 


.iiHyK.1 

,  MldMal  J^  Jr«  ffn-T«-«M 
FMtlt.SMltfrJ-. 

FlMRli.  TtaoQiy  C  * 
PtmUK  JitfMT  Bh  SU-M-TMS 

PtaknD.  Botart  Lh  Jtn  M*-«1-<MS 
PMrto.  MlrNnl  Ja—.  ■■•  W  «!•■ 
riMUllii  Ttihi  T  IIIH  im 
FMlilv,  JMran  Kh  WV-n-MM 

InttMOir.  lTr-«S-««4 
ilCMI-SS-tlM 
Pond.  KMtti  R,  4T4-T4-HU 
Fopa.  OMMiB  a.  a»-U-SMB 
r.CH«i&.4a»-ll-«m 
iDhM1-M-1MT 
,IlataftB..UT^ 


iOJJTh] 
adiOtar.  Oniety  >,  BS0-M-«M1 

aehBidt.  PMd  ojfn-M-«m 

r.BtefHl 

.MukJJl 


fli4ww^tf^ 


adnwttc  VUbi  a ,  M1-T4-6MT 


aefaulailMrc 

floott.  AttOB  J. 

Soott.  Jobn  Ph  4St-»-44'ra 

-n 


lL.4M-1t-BaM 


&.4I»-M-41U 


.TmyOll 
.RobanP^ 
Se^.AattMnyJ.  m-U-UM 
Setd.  Bowwd  A,  i  TO-7S-M4T 
Sena.  John  Oh  4ft  kS»-nW 
SdvMC.  Bryaa  K .  4T4-t»-lin 
>U.4lt-T4-MT4 


rUUl-M-MM 
r.  Tvflat  Oh  1U-44-TIM 

iDh4«i  m  mm 

PomO.  Ctay  Wh  1W-T9-MM 
,llM«PH41t-«S-tm 

-TS4S 


C4M-U-MSa 


•ix.»i-n-MU 

'iL.IU-U-«lM 
,Ta«dPHM4-M-«Tn 

llX.f 


iiH«i»-«4-«ru 

I  Oh 
IJh 

Matlil^PMlCHJrH 
llatt«n.AiitlMByU< 

iPHaiT-1S-41M 


1  Lh  4n-M-fMl 
r.itefcLH  Ml  ■»»■■■ 

IRHMl-n-UM 

Mamy.  MWMd  D,  M*-1»'«IM 
Mamj.  Vbitate  U.  Ml-»-01M 
BryuPHSSS-IS-liaT 

.■dw^dPnlM  UMW 

,  Bvl  Rh  M1-««-1MB 
,l(HkAH4M-7*-«166 
Nadte.  Oajr  Ch  M9-M-MU 
MMBitar.  nmothy  Lh  ttS-M-MTS 
NOThmiiii.  fleott  Ah  a»-«4-MBT 
HavtflB.  TteoOiy  Jh  4aT-ll-TaOO 
ItaytaDd.  IfHk  Ch  4«S-W-MtT 
MleklM.  PMar  Lh  MT-Cl-SSH 
Mlkoftti.  David  Ah  MT-Oa-Sm 
MlMn.  David  8h  4t»-TS-*m 
Itafaktvlc  mdiard  Bh  4a-S»-0TTt 
If owiaiid.  Kaifc  Ch  W-U-tm 
Noyaa.  Raa  Ah  lM-S0-«t45 

ovriMi.  Timouij  Jh  n»-«o-Mn 

COaniMr.  DanM  Sh  104-M-4yn 
Otatdiaek.  Donald  Rh  00S-4MM49 
Obafl.  nwaiM  Ah  U>-«T-«aH 
Otia.  Jotan  Wh  m.  H4-l*-SaU 
OiiTaiaa.  Jawaa.  Ut  4>  IMl 
(Naon.  Wayna  IL.  Ml-«4-tTM 
(Maon.  Waalajr  Ah  4n-«S-4Ml 
Oma.  RaadaU  Jh  4M-S1-0UT 
OatoM.  dwrlaa  K.  Ml-at-noo 
Oataan.  Ptaok  Ph  n.  4as-T«-'n« 
Oawald.  WnUam  Kh  IM-U^IS 
Ott.  UktmA  Jh  m-«4-4S41 

WIM-M-MM 
,  Randolph  Ah  Md-«T-SCM 
.CltwaAHMI  4»  m» 
iDhUS-TO-SMS 
Paroro.  Bdwaid  L..  m.  arf-tS-MM 
Parlali.  Oarald  Jh  Ml-O-im 

>OHU»-«>44ia 


Seta.  KanJI.  IM-I  T-im 

r.  Jaaoa  Lh  HB-U-lMl 
Sawdl.  OaolfNy  Hh  104-M-MM 

Shailjr.  Brian  ] 
aheppaid.  Jeim  ^h  1 


Ratiarty.  Oaiy  Rh  WT-t 
Rafiartjr.  atavMi  Oh  Ur-4V-M1T 
Rainaa.  TMd  Dh  BM-»41M 
Randolpb.  Mack  Jh  S1444-tm 


iAhWI-SV^ 
^^  IOh  JrHMl-e»-«TM 
,8eettlk.l 

Joaaph  Bh  BSO-tl-llM 
.MaalBHUS-lt-MM 
,  Mawl  u.  m  u  un. 
mtOMm.  Jodd  Wh  «i-u-wn 


ijHia-4S-nM 

UhOM-W-IIW 
iTHOtT-«e-U» 
MrBnltm.  Ivan  &.  Sl-ll-«»a 
M»t.««|l«.M«  RooaM  Ph  M»-ai-M» 
iRhMO-U- 
iA.8hI 
iPhIV.I 


Panmo.  Joanna.  m-dO-am 
Pateoda.  Soott  Bh  OM-M-diW 
PataF.  Joaaph  Ph  M4  M  M>I 

pattiaoB.  John  Ah  jTh  sn-a-«rr« 

Paul,  bte  Jh  tn-14-ttU 
PaefalB.  Ptank  8h  m.  Mt-M-tMS 
,  Jaffary  Ch  STt-M-Mrr 
,  Chriadan  M..  Ul-«a-saN 

I  MMiad.  ns-44-rm 

Pvdn.  Patar  Rh  00^V^1M7 
ParadL  David  Sh  Ml-M-TSM 

,  Amwtta  Mh  4aa-aft-M44 

,  Tiratta.  M»-Tft-«atl 

Phtt.  David  FJ>H  4M-n-Mn 
Parry.  Ronald  Bh  Ml-rr-W4T 
Prtm.  OordOB  C.  S77-Tt-TMT 
'  Bh  aoi-«4-uoo 


Batton.  Ronald  Rh  aM-T»-44ai 
Rawehanbadu  Chrfattan  Ph  S48^M-67a 
Bar.  TtaMthy  IL.  MS-lf-OMl 

PatwDHlVr-M-Tin 

r.RaldDHlT4-«-llM 
neaRHMl-a-am 

n  Jh  a«l-«C-IM* 

Rally.  Daan  Ah  n4-44-rr4l 
Ramliwton.  Seott  Hh  U»-»-01tt 
RandlBe.  MUidla  Ah  0IT-4a-nn 
Rano.  Brian  Ah  MT-M-MM 
Rath.  David  Ah  Wl-n-Wn 
Rlehaidaon.  Danrdl  Kh  SM-lY-iMO 
Rldar.  Dootlaa  Bh  M441-Mai 

niwani nartiii  imi  riii 

Rllay.  David  Bh  ai»-M-«m 
Rttanonr.  TbOBMa  Jh  n.  aW  4i  WOl 

Rtta.  mehad  Ph  M«-ao-M44 
RIttar.  John  A..  1<I0-I*41» 
Rtvara.  Paolatta  Rh  44'r-T4-Tltl 
Robb.  John  Mh  JTh  ai4-M-«M» 
Robarta.  JattNy  IL.  I8»-«T-44M 
Robartaon.  Albart  Bh  JTh  4M-»-6500 
RoMmob.  John  Wh  JTh  ia»-dl-4K4 
Roeha.  Saan  Ph  OH-M-lfTl 
Roekar.  Mary  Jh  0M-4»-aB48 
Roa.  Kknbwly  Ah  407-11-M40 
RoaanUial.  Swan  Lh  04»-n-7Ma 
Roaa.  Arthur.  Jtn  a61-T»-na» 
Roai.  LaiMOB  Ch  m.  SSS-M-Ttn 
Rotwtofc  Tw'f  anea  Lh  IW-M  MU 
Roth««  Thonaa  Oh  tlO-n-4STt 
Roorka.  Brian  Dh  IM^Wt 

RflllBSt  wSBOD  lTii  vSv^^^H^l^^v 

RmMaao.  <n«in  Oh  oaa-M-a«n 

Routhlar.  Savin  Jh  on-4*-06n 
Rova.  Bniea  Ch  m  M  WOO 
Radoak.  Blataia  Oh  MS^l-MlS 
Rumph.  Mark  Hh  asi-ST-iMO 
RuaaaU.  Ptwk  Bh  n.  iU-«4-000T 
RuUiarlord.  Soott  Ch  ITT-M-TIM 
RuUadtoa.  Samnal  Mh  M4-M-om 
RydriL  Mark  Rh  47»-n-IM4 
Bafar.  WnUaBB  Bh  n.  44»-i6-«m 
Sanaa.  SanOi  Jh  H»4«-TM0 
Sahnieel.  ChrMophar,  4S»-IT-MM 

I.  Rodnay  Bh  lU-Oi-WM 

«  Oaniai.  4I4-IT-4'TM 

^  Ronald  Jh  aOi-n-MOl 

SandqnlBt.  Mldiatf  D.,  BSS-M-MIO 
Baaaavma.  Mare  Bh  MO-TO-TMO 
Sdiaaftlar.  Soott  Ah  4rr-7a-«0ta 
■«i.«..-.—  Kria  Rh  474-88-Tltl 


SblmiclE* 

Shuiman.  Mark  «-  Sil- 

Stapd.  JattNy  Aj  S4B-ST-im 

SQvarla.  JvBHT|4-l»4tlt 
Stanmona.  Cadrie 

.J*. 

ilHin-4s-un 

.JonlboaMaj, 


Sima.  Sbarri  Sw. 


.MIrok 
lO. 

aB»lth.DMBML.. 
Sndth.  Jattty  8h 


aBitth.PaalLHl 
aatftti.  Terry  Yh 


8ovlnae.CulRH! 
SofwdLMleNMir 


SpaiikUnC) 


aptta.Mfchaal. 
Stark.  rnkPn 
Stanffar,  1 
8teyr.( 
Otaan.  Jaflety  ^ 
Staer,  IjfBn  Mh  I 
Stein.  OUftedPn 
Stephana,  Jon  ] 


iRobacCi 


,4M-«-int 

.|4«T-0»-int 

RHM»-n-4nT 


t8Hin-0»^4S 
rMnOU 
MS-«T-8IM 
-ll-«TtT 
-Sl-tT4d 
44T-M-MaO 


.TaddDHtaOW  »4» 

Stewart  Daonla  i.  a0T-T4-M0a 

Stewart.  Robert  2h  404-T»>TMa 

Stina.  Uaa  J,  aOORa-lTaO 

Stmaria. 

StoekwaO.! 

Stoneham. 

Stoyla.  Rkhard 

Straliht.  Petar 

StreeC 

Otiaatar. 

StttartJackPn 

Sumrdl.  David 

,siT-aa-oaaa 

Swann.  DanM  VJ  000  40  a»4« 

r.Jt 


H  411- 

Mh< 

ois-ia-aT44 

ii»-M-i4at 
Lh  lar-oo-ioiT 
aaa-oo-iMo 

4aa-os-i40B 


4h  m.  ooi-<a-Ttr4 
Jh  m-44-Yaof 

Tanmadta.  Cynthia  Ah  0a»-4O-0aT4 
Tu.  David  Wh  ai  i-00-TlOO 


Tanner.  Bdward  i . 
Taylor,  Jamee  Dh 


Taylor,  Miehad  9.,  Bao-7a-Mll 
Teaaler,  Mark  Jadiea,  47040-6700 


5a»-a7-00M 

n,  a4i-o»-iooo 


'LHoao-60-oaao 
THatrln.  Ttaa  IL.  S07-aa-0040 
,Cu«ySHBai-«a-«a78 
,  Charlaa  Ph  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  David  0,XXX-XX-XXXX 

(Th  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,WadaJHOao-70-1017 
,JahnMHa0O-«O-U17 
,  Ivan  Bh  000-74^000 

,  CBfiatd  Bh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  Matthew  Oh  aOO-40-777B 
Tltha^  TlionMa  Rh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TtaaakWIIIIaBiDHl 
Todd.  Mark  Th^ 
ToaBM.  Bdward  Bh  400-<a-47Ba 

Topp^  DMmy  Jh  ii04a-4aoa 

Toerae.  John  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Titiaadale.  Ronald  Bh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tngmo.  Bdward  Jh  033-334073 
Tnnabla^  ble  Ph  040-404040 
Ttnoiw,  Qnaiw  Thanh.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TMDy.  KMn  Th  XXX-XX-XXXX 

tJn  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  Dh  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,XXX-XX-XXXX 
UUaaa.  MMiad.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nilBMnn.  Olcnn  Mh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TftbMMork.  Staphan  Mh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oyahata.  Stephen  Oh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
▼attn.  Bobert  Oh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vane.  ChrMophar  Rh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valla.  MattlMtw.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Van  DiwmiMh,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Van  Hmm.  Jeterey  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Van  MMar.  Charlaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanea.  PUd  Dh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vender  PyL  Jte  Bh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vender  Vennet.  Biae  Mh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandecbeny.  Robin  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanravanawaay.  Kenneth  J,  30044-3790 
VM^baii.  Jerry  Lh  Jr.  46649-7000 
VanealaiM,  Joaeph  Ah  303-034188 
Var  Boat  Jotf  Ah  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vlntan.  Bvan  Oh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VipOBd,  Soott  Mh  60141-6807 
Vied.  Stephen  Mh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voct.  Jamaa  Ph  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogtannn.  RueeeU  Sh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vonaft.  Brett  Ah  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vo^OVltch.  Soott  Rh  068  48  4441 
Wade.  Riehard  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walkar.  John  Mh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUaea.  Kevtai  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waawlar.  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Oaoipa  Ph  000-004703 
Warwick.  Jay  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waahlnftan.  Jay  Dh  34046-8770 
WHhbiolon.  Joyee  Dh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WMhtnctOB.  Robert  Ah  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wateea;  Donald  Ph  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waten.  Harold  K.  JTh  360-004104 
WaavBiMB.  WnUam  Ah  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waya.  SUphan  Dh  313-704630 
Weathenby.  Oaonoa  B..  840444194 
Waavar,  Anna  Mh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weeth.  Baynond  Wh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weltaer.  Chiiatopher  Ph  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wddon.  Jany  Kh  n.  464-484138 
Wdla.  Da««3aa  Bh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wdk.  Miehad  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whdan.  Peter  Ah  080434773 
WleUund.  ToddDn  39fr-00-9496 
WiMina.  OeoTia  X.  Jtn  16340-3746 
,  JOaaph.  JTh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Urry  Bh  JTh  140-004004 
WlUett.  mdMlaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WnUaaea.  Albert  H..  666-684781 
WmiaaH,  David  Wh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wimau.  Pkank  Qh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WnUaoM.  Jamaa  Bh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wnuana.  John  Bh  64641-7901 
wniiaBM.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUllaBM.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


WnUauM,  TlBMthy  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wniiirod.  David  Sh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^ntaon.  Burke  Bh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WOaon.  Perry  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WDaon.  Steven  Th  833434040 
Wltnevneki.  Martin  Wh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woiw.  John  Wh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wooden.  ThOBMa  Dh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wooda,  Todd  Kh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wooiey.  Riehard  Ah  804  03  0044 
Wrliht.  David  Wh  173  01  6003 
^moht.  Donald  Dh  JTh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  BUaabeth  Ch  634434831 
Wright,  Jamaa  Oh  m.  363-704304 
Wright.  John  Dh  10043-7310 
Wright.  Waada  Ah  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wymi.  Robert  Th  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wymi.  Thonaa  Bh  630474187 
Taphe.  Kannath  L..  08O-00-80U 
Toungren.  bik  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zaceardo.  MIdiad  Ah  13444-0000 
Zavadd.  Paul.  643-704108 
y-orti,  iih*^  »  r_^  000  6 1  0101 
ZHlmann,  Kevin  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zeitler,ThomaBFH 
ZeUoa.  Tony  Rh  837- 
Ztanmerman.  Donald  Mh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zuoeant.  Thomaa  Mh  400-004109 
lanaAiMT 

The  following-named  DIatingulehad  Honor 
Oraduate  of  the  Officer  Candidate  Sdiofd 
for  appdntmant  in  the  Regular  Amy  of  the 
United  Statea.  in  the  grade  of  aeeond  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provlalone  of  title  10, 
United  Statea  Code,  eeetlonB  881.  633.  and 
683: 
Ught,  Floyd  Ah  Jrn  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hie  foDowing-named  cadet,  graduating 
dam  of  1904.  U&  imitary  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  Statea.  in  the  grade  of  aeeond  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  proviaiana  of  title  10. 
United  Statee  Code,  aectlana  631  and  4868: 


COrady.  Jamea  Ph  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  fdtowing-named  cadet,  graduating 
dam  of  1906,  VJB.  Air  Force  Academy,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  Statea.  in  the  grade  of  aeeond  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  proviaiona  ct  title  10. 
United  Statee  Code,  aectlana  681  and  641: 

Stewart,  Robert  Lh  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  otflcera  for  appoint- 
ment under  automatle  integration  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  Statea.  in  thdr 
promotion  gradea.  under  the  provMoDB  of 
title  10.  United  Statea  Code,  aectlana  631. 
633,  and  688: 

TbbeooloiMl 
Bjirawaki,  Noitert  Hh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortia.  Mtdiad  Oh  800-344198 
Watteraon,  John  Bh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tto  be  Hevteiumt  ooloMl 

Brinkmann.  Herman  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danida.  PtankUne  Dh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ftoerah.  Philip  Mh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatum.  Timothy  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waytowieh.  Hichdaa,  001-334470 
Tunk.  MIehad  Jh  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tobemajor 

Bgan.  Eugene  K..  473-844118 
DudaenaU.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kldnbrook.  Lawrence  Wh  800  60  9961 
Mandock.  Patrii^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tilghman.  Jerome  L.  670  00  4437 
Wight,  William  Mh  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IntaAaitr 
The  following-named  eadeta,  graduating 
dam  of  1906.  UA  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  Statea.  in  the  grade  of  aeeond  lieu- 
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ApnlJ7,l$85 


UBlUd 


Um  pnnmm  of  tttla  19. 
Mi.  wettoM  Ul  ud  43U: 

CnlcH^VIt-O-UlT 

a.«iT- 

C 

a. 


,  juBM  c  lu-M-ivn 

.  Anthony  L^  IW  »  MM 
.TMdM^Ul-M-CTll 

.owrtHM  moot 

Oc^AMO-lO-OlM 
.  JMflwy  J^  OH-40-OTiO 
lCJr^S1»-T4-TllO 
lO^100-44-l«04 

.  m-oo-iin 

Both.  WnUui  a.  I04-W-4014 


BltelJ^llT-W-MM 
BnMlIX.10«-ST-01M 

c,aM-o«-uu 


OMidi.«os-«s-'noo 

.BtehordP. 


r  C,  4<n-n-MiT 

.BndUM»-»-t>U 

ir,M4-«T-«ni 

.  Rldwrd  O,  MO^-MOl 
.  John,  too  04  OOO 
.JUmO^MO-OO-lUS 
tT^Ott-«»<MT 

ruaw-os-iTw 
.  .mm  Moooo 

.JUmP,01»44-9TtT 

An.  MOik  R.  MO-OO-MU 
AraoM.  RMMwd  a.  Jfr.  •U-«0-tTM 
I  J,  177- 
.JohnA^OOOMMOl 

Jr.  m.  a»40-00M 

_.^  Jtohn  M,  M0-47-7Tra 
,  Aln  U  m.  n»-41-*U0 
ID,4«-U-7«M 

(O,iao-7s-oooa 

lefaMi  K,  aBS-«l-7747 
iK.MO-70-0117 
.PMdA..aOS-00-U70 
IU4«»-«S-74» 

)R,l«0-«S-7» 
kC410-a7-f7M 
IT^at-ll-MU 
1 8,XXX-XX-XXXX 
I R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  L,Jt,  000  04  1061 

.XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  B.'jt,  4a»-0»-7«l 

,M 
.TnHL,\ 

.DMM&.M7-77-0001 
J  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(0,XXX-XX-XXXX 
I T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
111,XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  MUk  W,  m-M-0704 
r,Jr,010  00  1000 
lCaO-04-1040 


111,XXX-XX-XXXX 
IJ,100-t»-0410 
,Uili  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  link  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.JMOhL,^ 
janthuiO,< 
KafkiK,110-40-7WO 

,  Hit  J,  no  00  0000 

BIckfardL  Wmlmr  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Btreh.  atovw  U.  440-40-O007 
,  Oony  P,  100  00  MOI 
IL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  AonUk  U  OlO-71-lOOO 
10,111.XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  JtfbiV  It.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,PhlIllpX,104Ml-4O0O 


,  John  C XXX-XX-XXXX 
■  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.TaiWC117-04-01M 

iP,110-0>-«700 
^J«hn  0,XXX-XX-XXXX 
.KaftaL,104-07-04M 
KottMttM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.OUhMt  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.'mrhotl  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.OmMJ,4M-«0-1010 
.Bflh«tD,000-7O-lOtt 
.JhbhB,140-17-«000 
.JOBH  8,XXX-XX-XXXX 
.JoONy  8,XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  MldMtf  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

lO,4»-10-0004 

.Todd  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brodi.  atophM  8, 110  00  OOH 
Bryant.  ChartM  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bnront.  Doowitt  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bnnnt.  VlnoMit  D,  000  01  4000 
,FWil  8,XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  OonM  T,  000  00  1001 
^  ChrMophor  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^  Potrlek  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,0*1011,XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  JoCtary  0, XXX-XX-XXXX 
PMtartek  Z,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.PnnkT,100-00-iai 
dhm.  Bobort  8,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CUmmb.  Seott  L,  »0-17-77ei 
Citai.  Mary  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ObI.  Paid  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caa  JOB  0, XXX-XX-XXXX 

I C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,PMdL,IV.: 
.JanMaJ, 

._  wauam  P, 

CaaedUm.  Kathiyn  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaanoB.  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oudla.  Paaida  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oupoy.  Thaawa  J,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OarfMBO,  Otaia.  lOl-M-7074 
Cariaon.  ChrMophar  8, XXX-XX-XXXX 
CariaoB.  BUoU  J,  iio-oo-oon 
Caman.  Patrlda  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr.  Aiwate  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oarr.  AnthOBy  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
cur.  Jay  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CBrraan.  ftaDdaeo  8,  040-4>-70tt 
CkmO.  Btyan  8,  ( 
Cama.  Cathartno  L,  I 

Cartar.  Bodnoy  J,  C : 

Caaay.  BanMUd  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caaey.  ChrMophar  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caaay.  Kavta  8,  007-70-MOO 
Oaatro.  If cfktvt  M,  r 
Cadn.  Joaa  A,  Jt, 

Caro.  Mlefaad  8,  L 

.JtaaphL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.OaanA,000-00-01U 
,  Job  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r.  JMtay  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


ChulBBfd.  Patrick  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CtoMML.  ThOBMW  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aafUn.  Botaft  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  OwKfrty  8,  fl0>-at-0401 
dark.  Jaaaa  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
dark.  KiBdall  8, 104  00  0000 
dark.  Martin  8,  00100  1110 
dark.  Seott  8, 10»44-7000 
darko.BWBdanW,000  H  0017 
darko.  JaaMa  P,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
darka.  THoaHB  8,  ll»40-«477 
dark*.  Tteothy  M,  UO'01-1704 
daya.  Ttanothy  J,  Of 
CtaBMBta.  Barry  K, ; 

Oo(foy.ValariaO,4: 

CohaB.  Barry  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Collta.MlehaalL,ll 

Collhia.8obartB,J», 

OamaoB.  John  K,  070-70-OOM 
Omba.  Bay  A,  Jt,  1O1-7O-100O 
OoBdlt.  Virginia  A,  m-10-0410 
Conndly.  KatUaon  B,  lOfr-00-0101 
OoBway.  Barry  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  JaaMa  L,  01>40-4fl07 
Cook.  Kaith  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ootkott.  Cari  O,  00>-00-40n 
Coikatt.  Jottny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oorradi.  Balph  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowdan.  Ifeai*  8,  m.  411-00-07a 
Caob  Craic  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Oooglaa,  THry  L, 
Ooyla.PtaaelBZ, 
Ooyla^WmiaBj, 


W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


I00-00-70tt 

in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


DuftOB.MarkT. 
Ootoay.  John  M, 
Ouko,  JohnB, 
OuBdaa.J0hn8, 
Oar*ii.Mai 
OuraOiTlM 
Oyar.  Kavinl*, 
Dyer.  PhOUp  A, 
OykaB.Oa»ldM, 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
A,017-00-01U 


OM -00-1140 


OK -11-4007 


I  JoCfloy 
Bdpitly.  Bohort  O , 


rB,, 
>8. 
Bhrla.DaaaMJ, 


^Jr,10 
U.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

ii»-7o-ooa 


CiO-OO-0170 


nark 


101 
0lt7-04-«001 
L,  001-Oft-OllO 
107-1 


daic  Hanrid  TT,  Jt,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
craic  JanMa  O,  JT,  041  00  0000 
Crawtotd.  Bobby  O,  40fr-07-7»U 
CroaaoB.  MMiaal  C,  104-41-1 
Ci««a.  John  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crum.  Chrlatophar  P, 
Crui.  BayaaoBd.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culberg.  Bobart  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nimbnii.  M*****^  *-  *— -00-0007 
Cuaabay.  Gary  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunnniiwi.  John  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cmrlvan.  Mkihaal  P,  010  M  un 
Curry.  Andrew  P,  lOl-OO-OOU 
Curtta.  Otwhan  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cyr.  Patrleta  M,  40»-07-0000 
Caaidaaikl  JoCf  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OaOy.  Jerry  8,  Jt,  417-T0-0400 
Oallaa.  JeCtey  8,  lflO-70-0470 
DarldBOB.  Knrt  B,  017- 
Oarlea.  Kenneth  J, 
Davtai  ABMh  A,  010-004010 
Oavla.  OaborahT,  OM  10  0006 
Oavla,  aterea  A,  00»-74-0700 
Oay.  Jerry  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ooborardino.  TOBB  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DoMee.  Kenaeth  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Odanoy.  Patrkk  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IMawter.  Oeniea  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OeUty.  ataphaa  B,  lU-00-OOU 
DeaapOliiBttaaa.  JMm  8.  sn-i 

k  8,  Jt,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
18,XXX-XX-XXXX 
I M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.OrepofyP,  101-004041 
I  J,! 


Panat.ChaileBJ, 

Padora.KiiriW. 

VWr.Phll«»T,tn 


Pdin.  Bobart  P,< 
Priiz.Ka*taM,l 


.8lrfc8,< 

Ptneh.  OanWCi 
Ptaieh.IIMJ, 


Anthony  J, 
J, 


1100 


#1-04-0100 
1107 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


U  1-04-0010 
(•0-04-1010 


1  ri-04-7011 


004  70-1070 


8,000-01- 
L,  171-74-OOtt 
1XXX-XX-XXXX 


V,01»-0047TO 
StaoeB  D ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


1000 


70-0704 


CbarteetoB.  Bobert  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChMOB.  Arthur  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChoiMMMlt.  Oarlo  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chlordla.  Anne  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chin.  JohiMOB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chorak.  OoDeen  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


.PaiilT,000  04  04tt 

Oevlta.  John  8,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dovwo.  Matthov  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oowttt.  Catfin  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 

lo.  Joowh  U.  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  floyd  8,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.  John  M,  100-00-lOtt 

OInkd.  Paal  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ooeror.  Bobert  C XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doherty.  Mlehaal  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oolan.  WnUan  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dollar.  Bdward  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DoBohoa.  John  K,  jr,  070-00-7ai 
DoBloy.  Patrtda  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OoBBelly.  Mare  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Docko.  Dean  8, XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Brian  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Flood.  KaithO, 

Florao,  Bdiar  8,  4|0-11-«700 

Vtaae.  Jattaa  8,  ( 

nynn.  Ttoothy  J  J I 

Foley, 

Foley.  Mlehad  C  feOl-00-1170 
.AnnaMLlOl-OO-an 
,JOhnT4l01-00-0000 
.XXX-XX-XXXX 
M-70-OOa 

Vo/^hnt  Audiw  si  4M-3^-8MS 
PrandMk.  Jtohn  cI  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frank.  Do«wlaa  bJ  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Charlee  0 ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Chrlitophi  tt  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fronts  MMiart  8.  144  40  4001 
FTanen.  WQUam  cL  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vtaalar.  Vtandi  ¥4 IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frederick,  dark  OL  104-44-OUl 
Freehm.  Bobort  Bi  601-0»-1100 
Vrerldia.  Matt  J,iN-44-0111 
FTey.  Mldiad  8,  • 
Friodel.  StofOB  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fritehman.  J<din  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuller.  VemoB  C  ^70-70-0470 
Funkhouaor.  AnthW  C  l»40-0447 
Furionc  MIAael  t,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oandy.  Curt  8,  llO-00-ttU 
Garcia.  Gerhard  1^.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Maria  V, 


'J,XXX-XX-XXXX 
10,XXX-XX-XXXX 

I M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,00041-7010 
,  Patrick  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

(0,XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Jeaaph  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GanidL  Daild  T,  101-00-OOU 
OhMana.  Sean  0,400  00  0004 
GMIn.  Patrick  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
18,XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  A,  m.  407-004700 

k  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
18,XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Mary  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Om.  Jehn  M,  004-044700 
CNkMrtki,  Bobort  F,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Otaard.  Janray  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Harry  C  m.  ao-OO-OOOl 
18,440  010011 
.Brian  8,  04041-4000 
aysMBd  A,  401-t6-llU 
.OavldL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodly,  Ttoothy  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodhaan.  Bobert  L,  11O-O4-0070 
GooMA.  Alan  8, XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodarta,  Mkhad  U  001-41-O700 
GotdOB,  David  G,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GordCB.  KMth  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gora.  WaUam  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

iR,61041-«990 
.OaaM  J,  004404100 
Gonall.  ByroB  J,  061-444140 
GriBMiial.  Ttoothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  OaaM  C XXX-XX-XXXX 

t  J,  67440-0406 
(M,  40641-0719 
GrecB.  KMn  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenhanaa,  Paul  8, 140-104140 
Grey.  Patrlda  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grler.  DomM  H,  Jr,  16444-4700 
Grttfln,  ftle  8, XXX-XX-XXXX 
GrUBn.  OUnt  C,  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gtkui.  Garrett  C,  OMMO-6000 
Groaib  Jaecph  8,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groaa.  Uaa  G,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groac  BMiard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groa^Mlchari  W,  690  04  6480 
Gnnn.  Patrick  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaarkw^  dorinda  F,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GoUer.  Jtaetln  C  01040-0444 
Guecra.  jarry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaofar*.  Bobert,  460  00  1000 
Goldy,  JUm  J,  JT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GuttoB.  Gtaml  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goth,  dale  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

r  8, XXX-XX-XXXX 
18,XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  A,  41041-0001 
Han.  CtttaM  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Han.  naaitlln  C XXX-XX-XXXX 
Han.  Jeffrey  O,  41940-1064 
HaU.  Ban  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaOar.  Deborah  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HalUgan.  Jbhn  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balaay.  Job  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

k  J,  914-044106 
,  KareB  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Jaaaca  8,141-794149 
,  Marvtai  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haana,  Joaeph  F,  100-094191 
HanaoB.  Jaaaea  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harban,  PMar  C  ft,  641-01-07tt 
Harraa.  Jamea  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HarrtactOB.  John  W,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harria,  Cynthia  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrlck  Boaald  A,  47147-4776 
Harria,  Btemi  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harriaca  Matthew  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harriaon,  Rex  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hartley,  Bdiar  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hattaa.  Robert  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayea,  Matthew  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Harold  P,  Jr,  044-404011 


,Xart  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heiataa.  Joto  8,  jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HdbUng,  PhlUp  8,  lTO-00-lOM 
,  David  8,104-174001 

.Oairid  8,011-044104 
Hadey.  Jod  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

iaadro  0,010-10-000 
,  Bheada  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.CHaaW,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harch.  Dongta  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HethertwtOB.  Todd  A,  104-014170 
mgbtower.  Bdwki  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hm.  Brethard  8,  404-744700 


HIae,  Btaaboth  8, 
HobecB.BriaaB 


W,jr,  080-004100 
Hoey,  iOehad  J,  001-41-04tt 
HojBBCkt  Joaeph  M,  471-74-74» 
HbtoCBibe.  Httvy  J,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOIgutai.  HiaaiM  J,  00441-4141 
HoDliwBwarth.  Jarria  V,  411-044000 
HUaua.  Mark  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOhner.  Hone  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hottaaua,  Beaaett  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Httod.  BrlOB  M,  10441-1000 
Hood.  ThOBMa  G,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoctaa.  mchad  P,  m  04  0060 
BOBM.  Leeea  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houatoa.  Oeoald  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houatoa.  StopheaT,  004-444441 
Howard.  Bldiard  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howdl.  Paul  P,  414-114144 
Hoynee.  Bobert  P,  104-444410 
Hudeoa.  Dale  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hue  Bryaa  D,  101-414144 
Hume.  Robert  8,  444-004100 
Hunnieutt,  Geattrey  R,  000-144141 
Hunter,  Curtto  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter,  Gary  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huatnc  wmiam  8, 10441-1101 
Irrfn.  Darrdl  J,  41041-8000 
IrviB.  Darid  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
laaooo.  Mkhad  D,  JT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ivea,  Suaan  M,  99841-4044 
Jaekaoa.  Ooutfaa  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackaoa.  lOdiad  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaooba.  RauOd.  JT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaooby.  Grant  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jakub,  John  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JaiHea.  Bernard  J,  616-094890 
Jeaninia,  Jaaaea  R,  166  00  0847 
Jeaninga,  Vaaeeaa  M,  110-044840 
Jenen.  Jay  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeaior.  Jaaua  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jtaaeraon.  Mkihd  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JohaaoB.  CaMn  V,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JohiMan.  Oarkl  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JohiaaB.  Brie  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JobiMaa.  Brie  T,  01041-0771 
JohBioa.  J<dm  P,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jofanaon.  Lorea  A,  667-71  0001 
JtduaoB.  Mark  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Mark  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JohiMOB.  Mark  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnnn.  Mark  8,  961-994904 
Johnaon.  Timothy  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonee,  Oarid  A,  67447-7149 
Joeea,  Leon  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joaea,  UiMn,  JT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Miehael  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Peter  U  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Janaen  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joee.  dulatoidier  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaolin.  Robert  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kahler.  Keadrlek  N,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kamp.  Ayroa  8. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane.  Patrick  F,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kapaalia.  Marc  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Lotviii.  Aodraw  IL.  MS-«t-im 
Lmwm.  Undk  A.  MI-iMtia 
LBMUlfnlT, 
Lowa.OMlW.,1 

LofMry.  Vaniriw  A.  4Sl-M-tin 
Lowjr.MeM^Ul- 

.  Kuthtyn  U  S»4T-STU 
.MImP.«U-U-MT4 


IMr.  Kttth  a.  MI-41-Ma 

,  Ttaethy  P,  OU-M-Mll 


Moon.  JMm  P«  iai-t»4tlff 
Moon.  KOTto  Dl.  MT-M-MM 
-IMt 


Powell.  David  O^  4aS-04-M«S 

Pmpdl.'nMMMi 

PriecT^^l 

Pritebud.  Jolm  k;  SSl-M-lOa 

Pnigh.OavMA^^ 

Piwtt.InBlX.. 

Pule  ujt  r.  ati-#i-w6« 

Pytdt  Andnw* 


a.  Slf-W-T47t 

F, 
lC,i 

Onn«A,»l»4»-4MT 
J..  U»-W-11U 

o,ui-M-uai 

U4«-l»-1414 

J^UT-M-MM 
IM-M-Un 
a.941-«S-IUI 
Jeta  P,  tt^  1U-W-«M* 
C,  3n-Tl-*U» 

fleottT., 
OkkY, 

<lncT,Wf-a-MM 

«n-4S-44IT 


llafM.  BklMvd  J,  ni-«»-lMI 

iH,nr.ii 

iJ,J>..lUII«tl 
lJ..in,lYt-««-SMt 
ID,«T>-1»-14M 
.IIMl,D,IM-M-«1W 


JalmR,MT-IS-M4t 
A,41«-T«-««4i 

K,4«r 


.lSl-«»-lJU 

iP..in-M-«iM 

l8L.III.Ml-M-iMS 

.    y*.  an-o-Mis 

MOtfOVp  Abbw  J.| 
1101^  OKvtd  J..  lU-M-Mlf 
.JtffNvA..: 

i&.4»-«»-«»U 
.  Duiyl  O^  U4-«-M«T 

Mnpiv.liviiBD,: 
llimiLDMrMOL.111.: 

.CtelR^m-M-WU 
,Pfeallf..llV-a-UM 

iK.ai-11-Ma 


QutauuClMilHl 

Qttiiiii.RolMrtC 

Qiiliiii.RollteP.. 

QulDtas.  RoBolo,  Mt^  IIT-Tt-Un 

RiMttt,  WnUuk  X.  «TS-«0-U70 

Jttl-M-M» 

RapMT.  BrtaD  T,  #H-M-fT41 


rT..U»-lf-in4 
iJ,««-»-lM4 
Mttitatt.  Mm  P^  »,  MS-M-ntO 
I T..  1M-43-7IM 

IP, 

u-M-nis 


ICl 

rJ,U».«4-t4U 

'D,! 
,14 

>B,4W-T4-04TS 
lP,411-M-4tM 

ij,4n-as-iMi 
,»,a»-ii-ns4 

Lae.  OmU  A,  lM-4t-S14T 

-1»-«1« 
>J,in.M»-1»47W 

K.  nr.  M»-ti-Moo 

LawKl 
Uwli.- 

Uif.  Bobirt  A..  »1-M-1»T 
.PtedUKIMWai 

r  u.  sra-«-ait 

ia.ft,aBi-4i-i4M 


ij..ia-«-tMi 

.  ttl-ST-TOM 
i»«-TMl 
.iaik.Jt..44>-TO-«TM 

ilL.III.»l-«»-nM 

_»M.sos-a-»ti 
May.  MAI*  1  . 
Itajr.  Wyilt  H,  fVS-i»-lU3 
McAloan.  lliwiliii  B,  S1t-T4-T4M 
MeAvoy.  Oanvtt  J,  Oil  ■■  MM 
MeCfeftny.  Chartn  A^  M»-M-94M 
MeCMn.  meliMl  a.  M»-fT-MM 
MeCtethy.  JUb  M,  MT-U-0M4 
MeCtood.  AMI*  U  M»4i-«101 
MoOoy.  KOTin  A^  in-M-MIT 

BMBtA..Mr-TT-an 

iD,llS-M-IT10 

IIM 

t&.MT- 
IP, 
IO,MS-M-l1M 


IhwMnrtMwl 
lUyJMinll, 

Itodliw.bMldM. 

Raletart. 

Iteiluid.Pud 


ll-MTT 
-SIM 
,MT-4»41M 
ll-11-dfM 
,ni-4a-MfM 
ll-«»-4MT 
r  B^  MV-lt-Mtl 
,BldMrdp,II.I 

lO,iT4-T0-44M 
Beynoldi.  Dwld  aI  Wl- 
RliodM,Loali 
RIed.  BidiMd 
Rlee.Jt 

Rise.  WnUni  A.. 
RMil.TlnoaiyJ. 
Ridar.OmrldA.. 

.DmrldJ^«f|< 


[J..im-4«-«lM 
IT..4U-19-1MS 
iBL.Ml-41- 
iJ..aS-«l-«lM 
.DOTldA..II.I 
,Ctetoa.ll 

.su- 

IA.ft,m4MlM 

PUlWl.  JMfNy  J- MI-U-f1M 

iDt.; 

tA..M4-41- 


Pttrt(k.JM»P..( 

.IraDH..4fT-<l-Mtt 


MdKMvy, 

»J, 
IJ..M«-l»-lMt 

-.      rP, 
.  Lynda  UIM-M-MU 
B«b«t  P..  Jt..  Ul-«4-n41 
.CardJ..l«S-a-UM 
,  Ml-«I-«ni 


ic,si*-n-«rit 

rP..lM-M-n4t 

Pmy.  molMMl  B..  SlO-44-MTe 
.M«-l»-tlM 
.OavMlL.f1*-n-1414 


■TIM 


iKVU-m^vn 


UUmt.  Mttk  W,  Jt^  tn-n-oiM 

-IMT 


r.  Btyflotd  O..  Jt..  4M-Sl-Tan 
tM..MiMIMI 

UOm.  KMb  P,  ltT-M-T4M 

iTy.9n-n-uiH 
ir.iTi-M-TMa 

k&.M4-l*-»10 


B^Jr^MT- 
JolmJ^OttMMH 
CariM  M,  IVI' 


mmda.  wnuam  B^  M«-«4-Ttra 
maeoe.  UktmA  D^  ail-M-TMt 
Mttehan.  Danll  O^  Mt  M  MM 


PMtt.  Ttaolhy  IL.  UT-n-MH 
Phaa.  JMm  a.  H»-T4-MM 
PhOUpa.  Btahard  T^  4i»-lt-MM 
~    iP,4a4-Sl-MM 
,DavMUMT-M-lM4 
eliaalP..MS-M-ini 
.Mft«yA..4M-T4-TnT 
,  DuBlaii  J,  Ml-M-MM 
MlT..III.MS-<ra-M»l 
Ptttt.  KMmaUi  A^  M»4a-Mlf 
Plack.  Vmboii  C,  aU-t»41M 
Plai^  JiffNy  J..  4M  M  4M1 
Phmb,  Brian  B^  IM-U-IMT 
Poltl.  Tkaey  A..  MS-4»-MT« 
PotaMtta.  KamMth  B^  tU-n-tom 
Polk.  Botaft  &.  4M-M-M10 
PBmM.ChrirtopliarJ^aM40M>4 


J^S7S-Tft-«8M 
IMaB.,lM-M44Sl 

B..  4'r4-M-MSl 
Laoia  B..  m.  MT-M-MM 
P..M9-6S-1UB 
O..MS-M-TM1 
;Maikli,a»-M-MT6 

L,»4-«»-aM 
P..OM  44M10 
;  Itflkay  U.  •14-M-MM 
',  Jahn  D..  4M-M-MM 
J,Jt..l4S-M-TM« 
•-•1-M7S 
A..MS-a7-MM 
H,«H-n-n04 
D^.tlt-M-OMl 
aatCJr..llS-4fr-S187 
JanA,U4MMM 
B,SM-M-«1M 
U4H-M-MM 
D..MtMM>4 
O,  Ml-O-lin 
lQlm,ft..ST4-M-4nB 
&.  Ml-M-MM 
J..  Mt  W  ■4»1 

J,  m.  u»-n-iu7 

OittMrina  A..  Mt-17-M16 
Randi  L,  m.  OM-M-MIO 
JaaMBJ,: 


r,  Joe  H,  Jt..  04>-«»-14M 
,  ll»-6»-T4n 
rO^llT-M-MM 
iK..M«-'n-74M 


Way  ^^9it^^^9^9^9w 


-IMS 
rP..lM-6S-1144 
iB,MS-M-liei 
iA,M»44-SUl 
,  Kavin  L..  Ml-M-oaT4 
iB,SM-T»-SM6 
rD..4fT-lT-«M7 


M..SST-M-SM1 

_  J,044M40S1 

P..Mt-4»4STe 
Tta««aa  IL.  S9»4S-0Sn 

p,  fra-<w-TM» 

vOaP*ldUS1»-M-S4M 


Sapottto,  Pkandi  IL.  SSS-IT-MIT 
Sarkk.  Jolm  P..  IM-M-IBM 
Saitor.  Bradley  B.i4TS-a6-M14 

,  NattaanM,  M»-M-11M 


rJ..lil<«>-SSM 
,  BMawd  P..  MS-tl-MM 
iP..01»44-44ie 
,Vletara..411-41-41M 
iR.MT-n-«T48 
iK.M»-n-4N« 
,UnlC..04l-4S-0MS 

attali.  Matk  Sh  Ml-OI-HT* 

ICIST-SS-MM 

r.LariA..U«-M-14ST 
,  ITl-M-SIM 

,  MUiaal  P..  101-WMMOa 
,  BDdiaai  P..  iaS-«fr4STS 
,  Andrew.  191-M-aMl 
,  Cynthto  IL.  sn-46-SlM 


Stnibbe.  Todd  B^  SS»-4S-TM0 
Btndebaker.  AnUmny  J, 
SturceoB.  lUlin  A,  M1-M-MS4 
Soglinie.  TtaBOttiy  8,  4M-4»-MS4 
Snllhran.  DanM  P..  1M-T»-MM 
SolUvan.  Joevh  IL.  U4-M-7HS 
Sullivan.  Boott  P.,  MO-M-MM 
Sullivan.  TtaMCby  P,  17S-H-SM0 
Sundiaaid.  lOeliad  8,  S7B-74-MM 
Surdu.  Joiin  R..  SSS-T4-eiM 
SuUoB.  OeoCbey  B,  M4-M-«nT 
SwMmt,  JeCtB,  SH-M-Vm 
Swttala.  Kurt  T^  UT-W-IMS 
1T..0S1-M-UM 
iB,SMMim 
Tmlor.  Aknandw  P..  Ml-M-UM 
Tkykw.DawiaP, 
Thylor.  Jolin,  < 

Taylor.  Jonathan  T..  M1-M-*1M 
Tvlor.LoRaineP.. 
Taylor.  lOdiadW, 
Tvlor.  Soott  R^  STS-44-M11 
Tvlor.  TtaaoOiy  O..  lUMC-TOM 
TBirfan.  ThOBMB  J,  MS-«»-»l04 
Ttery.  Kattilam.  4ST-U-1M1 
Tetveaott.  Ales  J..  n»4S-MM 
TUde.  Janea  B^  S4*-M-S1M 

,  GUftOB  R^  H0-44-7S14 
,DanWA^M4-U-MU 
,  lOdiad  J,  MS-O-tlH 
fcB^Ml-U-MM 
.ADeneCSU-M-llM 
Tkld.  Jamea  O..  S1«-M-<IMI 
TIdwidl.  Danny  A,  4n-lS-MM 
Tltee.  Bdwin  R..  101-M-lYM 
Todd.  Jolin  B,  OIT-M-MM 
Tottvataa.  Kmt  010-fS-«nf 
2Poi«MkJaaMaL.M0  a  SMO 
Timi[ifciM  wiidani  D.,  A.,  41T^ 
TomDoe.  CnrtiB  U.  SlT-Tt-nM 
Tocnnee,  Jowph  D^  MT  M  MM 
Tortora.  Anldlo  L.  SM-U-Otl* 
Tooeano.  Vinent  P,  0«>-M-dU4 
naqr.  Taanny  J,,  IM  M  Till 
TrapanL  DoiwlM  O..  l»4S-Wn 
TrawtaMfei.  Maik  14»-«i41M 
TttaA.  RayoMBd  D,  i4T-4fr-Mll 
Tnie.Ldla&,: 
TtueaddLJaaMa0..9 
TuUy.  Jaataa  R..  m.  ST1-44-MU 
TuHH.  CUvin  P«  liS-4S-4M4 
TuRlni.  Rom  W,  OCV-M-MM 
Twamc  Randa  J,  Jr..  Oil  11  IMS 
UlMa  Robert  J..  SS»-iS-«MS 
VanwOtMibac.  PbillP  K.  Jt,  S10-7S-1M4 
Vaaauaa,DnniBj, 
VaaquaibBObertoU: 
Vdlnod.  LoolB  A..  ii»40-1Mi 
Vetter.  Rank  W,  i40-10-«lM 
vnamva-llMtt,  Vanem  M,  SSfr-00-M14 
vmalba.  BWlane  P^  SM-TS-TMl 
Vttatfana.P>MilA>.OM  M  MM 
Voanan.  TtMOwa  K,  fiO-OO-SMO 
VU.BniwlSI-fO-OMl 
Wagner.  KMth  C  S10-M-04M 
Wacnar.  RumD  J..  lf7-OO-i0M 
Watte.  Jolin  M,  se4-M-tnO 
WaldOb  Robert  J,  SOO-TS-OOtT 
Walker.  Dwayne  A.,  Mi-04-8MS 
Walker.  JaiMe  O^  SOS-T»-Mn 
Walker.  Kevta  B,  fTT-OO-OOM 
Walker.  Vbgtaila  A^  StO-TT-OflS 
Wane.  mdMOe  L.  S04-TO-a40i 
WaDaee.  Ltaa  K^  170-M-04M 
Walter.  Mark  T,  STT-TO-ltU 
Walter.  Todd  B^  104-04-iOM 
WanOow.  Bobert  J..  4M  M  OOM 
Wanaerdem.  Jolm  M,  a04-tT-00M 
Waehlmton.  VermDe  P,  OlS-M^UTO 
Weaver.  lOehad  8^  411  M  MM 
Webb.  Tbomaa  D,  1M-00-7S70 
Webeter.  Lee  8,  SM-04-0070 
Wedoeworth.  Alan  B^  MTJ^OMl 

iHr^^PUBs  A^VBHI^B  Way  mAv'Wm^^^^^^V 
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U.  S44-T4-«n4 
K.II.US-ST-TUO 


'.BHtlMT,f1M 


U 111- 
JVF^H»-Il-Itll 

n4M-»-ttia 

J^  M»-«»-»17t 


Waltara.UTl 

ovrM.  m.  mi 

R.MW 

PMdA^tin 


KHlK.lM-»-M« 
J, 

1-M*1 

p^m-n-MiY 
BL.4a-*i-«m 
K.in-M-«n« 

B^II.aMt-lKT 

B^m-ti^ 

B^Mt-«-lMi 

ii,4n-at-4n 

DMMB«ai4-t»4«» 

R.«l-t>-«411 


iB^nit 
aauiHid.  w«o«y  r^  nu 

a«pnB.JMmT,lTM 
Onat.  JOim  B^  Jt^  MM 
miMin  Mtrt  f    Tirif 
HUt.JuMO^a«M 
.KtelntTM 

mD^irri 

'ManrlnT^Jt^Mai 
Janeli.lta«wlC,MM 
JteH^FMdU.U41 
JteH,atnldW,MU 
Aad.JMmP^M'rs 


,RldMrdJ^M41 
.ArOinrJ^HM 
[Imbms  W^IMO 
KlliM.SdwmrdJ^100T 
Knlgbt.  iOtan  r.  Jr^  TSM 

'B..4081 


Uai«-M-10M 
ItM 


WoolfoB[.I>HtflK, 

tD,tlT-n-Ml« 
-11- 

to. 

ia.iM-»4in 

WMiltat.1Md&. 

I  J,  II 

rC, 

Ti.  8w.  na-11-uit 

T< 

Toow.  r^mm  &.  41»-«»-lTM 

TooBft  TkoiMB  O,  4M-U-Ml'r 

,  DwrM  A^  Jr,  Na-«>-01M 

,  Ul-«»-T4» 

>F,1IIMMM 

iU»»-T4-mi 

iDl.»11  HMtO 

CW-M-UM 
Zirfta.  DMld  U.  m-M-Mr4 

!■  1B1  Mmomb  Ooan 
in*    foDowlDVflsiBMd    wfflwira    of 
MartaiB  Ooiva  ter 
tottM  itadtof 
ttU*  1*.  IMtad  StataB  CMb. 
.OmivflliR^Mn 
,ClMilnW^41M 
'▼^MTt 
IIX.1U1 

iD^sirr 
Ban.  mehMl  C  OMt 
Baraard.  Rudy  W,  14ae 
BlMl.Cltfrofda,M» 
Bowdttdi.  Tboaaaa  A^  ItM 
.JolmP^Jr..  IMS 
.MaOJ. 


Laa.  Bany  B^  m.  ( 
t-RMWiiwrin  ataptwn  B..  MM 
UieM.JaBMaUfTa 
Ldom.  Albart  F..  Jt^  VTM 
Lnttna.  BOward  U  Mn 
Uneii.  Battla  O^  40» 


aottOB.  RoanD  B^  4M« 
Bvaanar.  CiMrtaa  T,  MM 
TIDair.  Bobart  (X.  MM 
Tokai^  AaUMBir  F«  im 
TMmd.  BObMt  B«  MM 
DrrtiB.  Ckailaa  0«  J^^  MM 
.OaryB^MM 

IT,  OKI 
▼alH.  BMMid  B^  TM4 
Waviar.JMmlL.11M 
Walka.AlfladJ,flM 
Wallli.BariF,MM 
WalK  Oaecsa  B^  Jt,  MM 
Waaka,  Lany  Ik.  MTS 

.BobartF^tTM 
.BaraMB.MTt 

iF^4Mt 
Woodhaad.  JobB  A^  m.  MM 
Ztanl.  Anthony  C  TIM 

ImrmmUkTf 

Tha  fonawiud-namad  B>Ty  anUaUd  CMidi- 
dataa  to  ba  aimaintod  panMnant  analpi  In 
tha  Ifadleal  Sanrlea  Ooapa  o<  tha  UJB.  Itevy. 
to  tttla  10.  lltaltad  Stataa  CMa. 
I  Ml: 
.liaik&        KmBln.ThoauaA. 
.Robert    Uaa^BrnJandnO. 
B.  Jt. 

.BlebaidP.  Umm. Chartaa B. A. 
\3.       Md<aaa.BanaldB. 
iD.   llaaaa.OannlaL. 
Brown.  StavanL.         Moll.  DavM  D. 
Botlar.THilL.  Oddl.  Danlaa  J. 

Bythawood.  Bobart     aaek.a«iyR. 
D.  aaaBa^Bbana 

Ooopw.mtdidlA.     8ealaa,AftoV. 
Oocpoi.  Vletar  B         SdlankBofvL. 
.JaaapbB      flehtanehaddt, 
.Bldiard         BohartCA-. 
BDltn.  Jtery  D.  auoek.  Staphan  B. 

aipoitto.BUaaoP.        Walramn.  Maryroaa 
iL.         M. 


Aprill7,198i 


Davla.K«fln 
IMuea.  8t«han  H. 
Dundort  Jamaa  IX 
BBria.ChilBtophar8 
Bkban.  KMnath  R. 
FladcJaffaryJ. 
Foiriar.  Jamaa  T. 
FHt>,BdwlnIt 
Owithlar.  Johns.! 
aaBhel.F«tarJ..Jkr. 
anhani,Bobarta 
Onlowald.  wnuani  J. 
Guy.  Oraioty  B  , 
Baarna.  MMiad  a. 
Baiarty.llafkB 
Button.  David  A. 
Kaania,  Wmiam  A.. 

m 
Kobankl.  Danid  B. 
Lefler.  Oerald  B. 
Mabaa.  Danon  L. 
,  Karen  A. 
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MeOook.  Hmmub  tt. 
MeBllgott.  Patrtei 
D. 


MiUar.DanMR. 
Ifotgnaon.  WnUam 

D. 
Ifalaon.KantC 
Naynuui.lIidintfD. 
Ogan.BdmidM. 
Oadlatta.BldMidT. 
FDlbw.FndA. 
Pollard.  FatarK. 
Poole.  Anthony 
Poardl.  Oathaitaa  B 
ahulta.BiiiDaCA. 
Ttemer.  lOehaal  &. 

IV 
TataMil.aatyT. 
Tabble.JiaaMaB 
Thoovaon.llaiyK. 
Tbotnhin.  Andrew  B. 
WaHAlanB. 
WUUama.  Ctattta  J.. 

Jr. 
WOllanM.  Jatana 
Woofttac  Donslaa  J. 
Teaaar.BathF. 
TouncToby 


JetlkcyA.  Priatou. Walter L. 

LorK^IIMiafdB.  Ray.  Kimberiy  J. 

AOanM.  Redfleld.  Dairtd  M. 

VktorA.  Robfi»aa.TMO. 

MeOanlLJtffreyW.  Rocera,  Cbailea  T. 

Maataab.  Randy  W.  Roai.  Alton  B.  Jr. 

CtaailaaB  Rudd.KevtnW. 

'  B.  fWiwW^.  Joa9h  A. 

,  Jtohn  R.  Spieer.  Steven  L. 

iC  Stuart.  Scott  C. 

I D.  Sweet,  ^mmae  A. 

Faikar,  JWm  T..  m  Tbomey.  meliolaa  C. 

I  J.  Warner.  Bradley  A. 
Zenger,  Bradley  A. 
B. 

The  (oOowlnc^iaoied  Naval  Reaerve  offl- 
cen  to  ba  appolntad  permanent  Ueutentant 
to  tha  Madleal  Cocpa  of  the  VJB.  Navy,  pur- 
auant  to  title  10.  Untted  Statea  Code,  aeetlon 
Ml: 


The    followtavoamed 
graduatca  to  be  appointed  prrmanwit  i 
mander  In  the  liedleal  Ootpa  In  the  Reaerve 
of  the  VJB.  Navy,  pumant  to  title  10. 
United  Statea  Code,  aeetlan  5M: 
Orayaon.  Oeorse  L      White.  Charlea  B 
Walker,  Jamea  A. 


The  foUowlnc-iiamed  ^mllMatt  in  the 
Navy  linllatwl  oanmlHianiiw  Fncram  to 
be  appointed  pmianent  enrim  ki  tha  Una 
or  Staff  Ootpa  of  ttie  U  A  Navy,  pnranant  to 
UUe  10.  Unltad  St«t«a  Code,  aeetion  Ml: 
FMabee.  Debora 

The  foUowinc-nOaed  Naval  n«a»ve  oCfl- 
cen  to  be  appoinled  p*'^"«fTTt  aa«rfin  In 
the  Une  or  ataff  oiia  of  the  UB.  Baay.  I 
Buant  to  tttle  10.  Ikiited  Stataa  Coda.  I 
Ml: 


the 


llarttai.DavldF..M»n 
MeOoy.  Barty  IL.  Jt..  4010 

llMea.JohnB..t«ra 
Maphy.  Jaaata  B.  MOT 
Mmphy.  JaaMa  W..  OOST 
Murphy.  RayaMOd  >C  OOM 
Mutphy.  wnuam  F. 
lfnttar.JanMalf..l7M 
Naal.  Richard  L.  MTl 
NMaon.  David  W..  OHO 
Oataa.  Ronald  CB4U 
Onallay.  Thonaa  F..  Jr. 
Pntlval.  wnham  F. 
Poekatt.  JaBMa  IL.  S»l 
Pyla.ChailaaJ..MM 
Ralnka.  Oanda  W..  I04B 
Ranier.  Robert  R..  4104 
Raanayar.  John  A..  4iM 
Rtehwine.  David  A..  4100 
Robban.  Joaaph  W..  Jr..  4SU 
Roanaavma.  Patar  R..  OOM 


The  f oHowlnt-named  Navy  anllatad  candi- 
dataa  to  ba  amwiliilart  iieiiiiaiiaiil  chief  war- 
rant oCfiear.  W-X  In  the  UjB.  Navy.  parM- 
ant  to  title  10.  Uhtted  Stataa  Coda. 


Mttaiell.  Khk  B 
llondak.RidMrdW. 
Moore,  wnuam  D. 

Pany.  Roban  O. 
Pevdar.  Jod  J. 
Ryan.  Joaaph  K. 

^***"******i  Jaaaa  li. 
Swain,  wnham  D.. 
Jt. 


"\ 


Bozberper,  Thomaa 

J. 
ChDda.  Rkhard  P.. 

Jt. 
DaOora.  Mark  B 

'.JanMaB. 
.SharonB 
ICallo.  Jamaa  IL 


Tha  f oUovrinc-naDiad  ex-Naval  Baaaiva  of • 
ftoera  betaw  appointed  parmanant  winimanil- 
ar  In  the  Medioal  Oorpa  of  the  VA  Naval 
Reaarva.  poiauant  to  title  10,  United  Statea 
Coda,  aactkm  Ml: 
Davidaon.  Robtai  L       Keegan.  Bandd  R. 


AarkcThorD. 
AboUna.AlriaA. 
AdicOancttV. 
Albright.  Matt 
Arnold.  DoBglaaB 
Amyd  bick  A. 
Bandiart,  Jam 
Bartholwmi  n, 
TtanothyP. 
BatcheMer.  Bret  Ci 
Beitrand.  Robert  W. 
Btoom.  Stovan  D. 
Brom.  MardaK. 
Cabral.  Brian  B 
Carder.  Steven  A. 
Clacett.  John  R. 
Cocker.  Bniea  J. 
Conway,  Jtoaeph  B 
Cottam.  Ruaad  B 

Darden.  Richard  U 
Davia.  Stephen  C 
Bdwarda.  Oene  B, 
m 


Plaherjoneik  Albert  S. 
Pltagera)d.DnniaU 
Flanlgan.  Thnwiaa  A. 
aardner.Pat»fckD. 

aingilcfa.BaraU8.' 
Orandy.  < 


Baatoao.JohnT. 

Lamer.  lAwrenoe  J. 

BangtovannL  Midiaid  Liberman,  Mark  A, 

S. 

Maeyko.  Catherine  A. 

Briiw.BaiHA. 

ir»AtMr   Ifffj^ittfl  w 

BooBn,  Deborah  IL 

Maaon.  Donald  R. 

Byma.  Thomaa  O. 

Ma)anald.BrieC. 

Camnruta.  Anthwiy 

MoeUer.  Kathleen  B. 

J. 

Modler.  Michael  S. 

Oatullo.  Vletar  J. 

Morriaaey.Rldianll.. 

Clappler.I«iaalL 

MoRow.  Steidicn  B 

CmndiWham.  Dean 

a 

OUvoa.  OulDenno 

Dailint.BobeftO. 

Danlgria^BDanC 

Rohleder.  Kathleen 

Doyle.  JbaaphO. 

A. 

bMnan.lfaanA. 

Sageman.  wmiam  S. 

aom.ftedatfckC. 

Sandler.  Jeffrey  IL 

OOUi^BobeitB 

Siefert  Ann  IL 

Bnllandar.  Robert  IL  Sietf ert.  John  A. 

lecDconiBA. 

%|fm|   TImmw  a 

Jonea^ShannB 

Taylor.  Robert  R. 

Kane.BdwardJ..Jr. 

Ihoraaa.  David  B 

KntttaLDoutfaaR. 

Wilaon.  Sooef eere  A. 

The  following-named  VJB.  Navy  oftleen  to 
be  appointed  permanent  ooaamander  in  the 
Medical  Coipa  to  the  Reeerve  of  the  UJB. 
Navy,  pumant  to  title  10.  United  Statea 
Code,  aeetlon  MO: 

Carter.  Robert  S.         m#.~^«i.«  Mnnm  T. 
Button. PartrieklLJ.  Ntaahio.JohnB 

The  f dUowlng-named  ez-Naval  Rewrvi  of- 
floeta  to  be  appointed  iwiiiiaiieiil  firwwand- 
er  to  the  ifwWfiJ  Corpa  to  the  Reaerve  of 
the  UB.  Navy,  puraoant  to  title  10.  United 
Statea  Code.  Secttan  BOO: 

Byeri.  Robert  IL         Tipton.  Jaama  W. 
Taft,OavldA. 

The  following-named  UB.  Navy  otfleeta  to 
be  appointed  pmnanent  lieutenant  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  Ocneral'a  Cotpa  of  the  UjB. 
Navy,  punuant  to  title  10.  United  Stataa 
Code,  aeetion  SSI: 
Clement,  David  B.       Ingoglia.  Terem  M. 


W,IV. 
BarbartJi 


John 


B. 
lO. 

HolbnMik.AlanZ. 
nif.  Mlefadle 
Jabaley.MkhadB. 
Jr. 

T. 
r.ChaikaaD. 
Kldweil.DavldA. 
Knapp,DavldC 


Tha  foOowlng-naBaed  Naval  Reaerve  offi- 
cer to  be  appointed  permanent  Ueutentant 
eommandar  to  the  Medkal  Corpa  of  the  U  JB. 
Navy,  pnanant  to  title  10,  United  Statea 
Ooda.aaetlanm: 


Hie  f oOowing^iamed  UB.  Navy  oCtleen  to 
be  appointed  neiiiian^nt  dilef  wanant  offi- 
cer. W-S.  to  the  UJB.  Navy,  punuant  to  title 
10.  United  Statea  Code,  aeetlon  SH: 
Fowler.  Oene  O.  MeAUlBter.  Archibald 

A. 

The  following-named  UjS.  Navy  officer  to 
be  apptrfnted  pmnanent  Alef  warrant  otfl- 
oer.  W-4.  to  the  UB.  Navy,  pmanant  to  title 
10,  United  Statea  Code,  aactkm  SOB: 
Butbach.  Donald  B 

wmiam  ttueiauu  Brock  m.  of ' 
to  be  Secretary  of  Ubor. 


I««na.FMrieklL 

The  foDowing-named  Navy  enllated  candi- 
datea  to  ba  appointed  permanwit  chief  war- 
rant oftiecr.  W-a.  to  the  UB.  Navy,  purau- 
ant  to  tttla  10.  Untted  Statea  Code,  aeetlim 


Leo.  John  W. 
Lewia.  Baity  W. 


Knightnen.  W J..  Jr.  Roaa,  MIcbael  A. 
Pierce.  CharlaaW.  Runne.  RobtoO. 
r.DaleJ. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomlnalion  oonflimed  by 
the  Senate  April  17, 1985: 

EiiauuTiva  Otticn  or  na  ftaaiaani 

BCTyl  Wayne  Hprtnkel,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Councfl  of  Bnnnnmir  Advia- 


anb- 
to  re- 
teatlfy 
of 


The  above  nominatlan 
Ject  to  the  nominee'a 
mond  to  reiqueati  to 
before  any  duly  conatltuted 
the  Senate. 


Barry  P.  Clauaa.  Jr..  medical  college  grad- 
uttta,  to  be  appototed  permanent  oommand- 
ar  to  the  Medical  Coipe  of  the  UB.  Naval 
Baoarva.  purauant  to  title  10.  United  Statea 
Coda.aactlanSM. 

IwibbNavt 


,Wmiam..SlM 
,DurwardT..SOn 
Sdiafar.  Paul  IL.  OOOT 
Scott.  Janice  CSni 
Shtanlek.  John  D..  SS4S 
Shiaiar.  Michael  P..  SSM 
Smtth.  Stephen  K..  Mil 
Springer.  Robert  C  OISS 
Stewart.  Joaeph  D..  SOlO 
Stodola.  Jamaa  P..  aooo 
Stuckrath.  Bdward  O..  Jr.. 


The  f oOowtog-naBaed  Naval  Beaarva  Oftl- 
cara  Ttalntog  Coipa  candfalataa  to  ba  ap- 
pototed permanent  itnrlgn  to  the  Une  or 
Staff  Corpa  of  the  UBL  Navy,  purauant  to 
tttla  10.  Untted  Stataa  Code  aeetlon  SSI: 
Alello.  Chriatophar      Champagne.  Joeeph 

A.  R. 

Balen.  Oavta  W.  Clark.  John  C 

Dlaaonnette.  Claifee.  Pater  J. 

Notmand  A.,  Jr.        Cortato  Daniel  P. 
Carlaon.  Stephen  P.     Davia.  John  P..  Jt. 
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The  HiMiie  met  at  13  o'doek  noon. 
Tbe  caiaptein.  Rer.  Jamee  David 
Fovd.    DJ>..    offered    the    foUowtnc 

Am  tbe  Sun  ttvee  U^t  to  our  world 
ao  majr  Tour  good  Word.  O  Ood.  give 
Ught  to  our  liearta  and  mlnda.  Take 
away  tbe  daikmi  of  eeUtata  thinking 
or  petty  f^itntmmm  and  Inatead  renew 
our  hearte  that  we  wffl  be  aeualUve  to 
the  needi  of  people  everywhere.  Open 
our  mlndi  that  we  may  truly  hear  tbe 
call  of  the-poor.  the  neglecited.  the  In- 
jured, thoae  who  etaad  alone,  tbe 
homeflei  the  refotee.  and  the  lonely. 
Olve  OB  aO  a  tftapae  of  Tour  will  for 
our  wotld.  where  truth  and  Juatlee  are 
honored,  and  love  and  merey  are  tbe 
marks  of  our  Unea.  In  Tour  name,  we 
l»ay.  Amen. 


THX  JOURNAL 

The  SFKAKBR.  The  Chair  baa  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  tbe  lait  day's 
IM  iiuiiiillnii  and  aononnoeB  to  tbe 
Httuee  hli  approval  thereof  . 

Pursuant  to  danae  1.  rule  I.  tbe 
Jouraal 


for  peanuta.  could  be  read  as  generally 
perailtttng  transfers  of  quotas  to 
fame  within  the  same  State.  This  is 
Inoarrect  The  Intent  of  tbe  bill,  in 
thte  regard,  is  to  maintain  tbe  status 
quo— ttiat  is.  generally  to  restrict 
transfers  of  quotas  to  tenns  within  tbe 
same  county. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Pood  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1MB  ia  to  be  uaed  as  tbe 
markup  vehicle  during  oommlttee  eon- 
slderatlon  of  omnibus  fann  Isgislation 
this  year.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing 
a  dean  bOl  that  wffl  not  only  dearty 
reflect  the  intent  of  the  peanut  provi- 
sion that  I  have  diacussed.  but  wffl 
also  correct  various  typographical  and 
t<M.hiii<<»i  errors  that  appear  in  HJL 
aooo.  as  printed.  The  dean  bffl.  togeth- 
er with  HJR.  MOO,  wffl  thus  accurately 
fulfffl  the  objective  that  I  have  envl- 
skmed. 


MBBACn  fROM  THK 


A  mesBBge  In  witting  fkom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uhlted  Statae  was  oommu- 
nkated  to  the  Htouee  by  Mr.  Sanders, 
one  of  his  searetarlea,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  tbe  f oUow- 
ttm  dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  of  tbe  House  of  tbe  ttOam- 
ing  titles: 

OBAptfll«.lMlc 

BA.  IM.  An  eet  to  dtdsn  tbat  Um 
UBItod  atatm  hoi*  Id  tmst  for  the  Oooo- 
peh  IBdlSB  TMba  of  AilBOBk  eartain  land  in 
TUBS  Cmmty.  AX  and 

HJL  IMT.  An  Mt  to  amend  title  U. 
Thittad  atatea  Code,  vltli  raapect  to  the  U  A 


A  MBSSAGE  TO  IHK  PREBIDEWT 
ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  CODAO  asked  and  was  given 
permtaslon  to  addreas  tbe  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COKLHO.  Mr.  ^leaker.  this 
moinlng  I  sent  the  f  oUowlng  letter  to 
President  Reagan: 

Oaaa  Ma.  PaamMi;  Tour  Uucatton  Sae- 
rataiy.  wnUam  Bennett,  ia  doins  bla  beat  to 
on  Jim  Watt'B  Bboea  aa  the  moat  fanatleal 
at  your  appolnteai. 

As  nnnatnf  Waicfcer  revealed  jreaterdajr.  be 
has  appototad  acmeope  to  "aet  the  tone  for 
the  depaitmant"  wboae  views  on  the  handl- 
eappad  are  ao  outraseoua  ther  defy 


THE  POOD  SBCORITT  ACT  OP 
IMS 

(Mr.  BB  Lft  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  peimisslan  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BB  1*  OARZA.  Mr.  ftieaker.  the 
Pood  Security  Aet  of  IMS  (HJL  MOO) 
tbat  I  Introduced  on  April  4  contains 
iMiovislons  dealing  with  tbe  peanut 
program.  Theee  provialaaa,  in  common 
with  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  are 
'««^f"*^  to  serve  as  a  framework  for 
oonslderatlan,  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  its  subcommittees,  of 
omnibus  farm  leglslatlan. 

Section  703  of  HJL  3000.  which  per- 
talna  to  tranaf er  of  poundage  quotas 


Thla  agpototee.  Blaan  Gardner,  haa  wrlt- 
an  that  handlrawwd  peraona  are  them- 
f or  their  cendlttaia.  They 
"iiialiNl"  their  liandloapa, 
aha  brtlewa.  and  thay  "IStoriy  aiauma  that 
the  lottery  of  life  haa  panallaed  them  at 
"  Aa  a  raault.  the  handlrappert 
"IneffeettTO  maleootanta.'* 
Secretary  BannaCt  contanda  that  thaae  be- 
Uefi  are  "roapaetad"  rdlglooa  doctrine.  I 
dont  know  wliat  thanb  ha  poaa  to,  but  I 
doubt  aariooaly  that  Amertea'a  MOM 


neither  do  the  two  — «Hm»  Amarieana  who, 
Uke  myaalf .  have  apOapay.  or  the  n  mflUon 
who  have  aoeaa  other  type  of  hanrttrap 

As  one  of  her  a»«allad  "naleontanta."  I 
find  thaaa  beUeb  totally  unaeeaptable.  and 
aa  Praaldanf  of  $U  Americana,  ineludinc  the 
tmnfriMTf  I  eaU  on  you  to  withdraw  her 


they  dont  appreciate  the  harddilp 
thay  Inflkt  on  the  "aenatal  populatton." 
Mr.    Praridant.    the    handicapped    have 

dee  who  btflevH  that  Uf e  la  alBviy  a  eaaa  of 
the  havaa  ia.  the  have  nota. 
Blncaraly. 

TomrOoBJM, 
'9fOomtnm$. 


8EN8BOP<X>NGRESS  RESOLU- 
TION CONDEMNING  SOTIKTS 
PULLED  PROM  CALENDAR 


(Mr.  ARMET  aaked  and  was  given 
itfirmlaslfTn  to  addrem  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarka.) 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  fl^peaker.  on  March 
M  an  American  soldier.  Mai.  Arthur 
D.  Nicholson.  Jr..  waa  erudly  mur- 
dered by  a  Soviet  guard  In  Germany. 
After  a  sufficient  time  had  pamerl  for 
ua  to  investigate  tbe  incident  and  find 
out  the  coodltlonB.  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  tbe  Houee  to  condemn  tbe 
Soviets  for  that  crud  murder.  That 
reeolutlon  obtained  M  oosponsors.  In- 
cluding 18  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Pordgn  Afteira.  made  ita  way 
throucb  the  committee,  and  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  tbe  House  on 
the  calendar  for  yeaterday. 

Early  yeeterday  morning  we  were  In- 
formed, without  any  prior  notlfleatlon, 
that  tbe  reeolutlon  had  been  pulled. 
After  an  entire  day  of  inveatigatlon 
and  inquiry,  we  were  finally  told,  and  I 
read  today  in  tbe  Waablngton  Timea, 
that  the  bffl  was  pulled  not  by  a 
Member  of  Congiees  but,  without  any 
uiiilicaslfinsl  authorintlon.  by  a  Mr. 
Brady,  a  staff  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Porelgn  Atf  airs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  tbia  unaooept- 
able.  A  staff  member  ia  not  authorised 
to  pull  a  bffl  off  the  calendar  without 
any  authorlaatlon  or  even  any  consul- 
tation with  a  Member  of  Congrees. 
This  cannot  be  accepted.  Too  much 
time  had  already  paased.  The  Soviets' 
crud  puniabment  of  Minng  ^  man  tot 
being,  aa  Mr.  Gorbachev  haa  said,  "in 
the  wrong  place"  is  something  we 
must  speak  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Abmbt] 
has  expired. 


Doaa  thla  country  raaUy  need  or  want 
aoBMone  in  charpa  of  *»»'>**«»n'*^  pith 
tiama  who  bdlavM  that  olilttaB  bom  with 
Downa  SyndroBM  or  bon  blind  are  to  Name 
for  their  own  eondltlona  and  therefore  not 
worthy  of  any  help  from  BodetyT 

To  make  mattara  woraa.  Ma.  Gardner  aays 
the  handicapped  are  adflah  mdMduala  ba- 


D  1310 
SOVIET  REdPROCITT 

(Mr.  HUTTO  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addreas  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarka.) 


a  Thk  symbol  npttmnu  die  time  of  day  during  the  Home  pcocccdiogs  eg.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  stacements  or  ioscnioas  which  arc  aoc  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  «  Houae  Joint  reeolu- 
tlon that  dlreots  the  President  to 
ensure  that  Soviet  Union  Government 
peraonnel  in  the  United  Statea  are 
subject  to  tbe  sune  requirements  that 
the  United  StaUa  personnd  in  tbe 
Soviet  Union  are  subject  to. 

Specifically,  my  resolution  wffl  re- 
quire that  conAtions  Imposffrt  upon 
U.S.  Govemmetit  personnd  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  that  Is.  status,  privi- 
leges, immimltjes,  accommodations, 
travel,  and  fadltlea  and  ao  forth,  of 
employees  of  the  U&  Goveniment, 
wffl  be  impoeed  upon  Soviet  Italon 
Government  pe^nnel  in  tbe  United 
States. 

According  to  the  PBI,  40  percent  of 
Soviet  Union  Government  personnd 
in  the  United  States  are  weU-trained 
professional  emfaloyees  of  tbe  KGB 
and  Soviet  mffltary  intelllgenoe  offi- 
cers of  the  GRU.  PurthemuHe,  the 
United  Statea  d0es  not  have  an  elab- 
orate cmnplex  In  the  Soviet  Union 
such  as  the  SoVfet  Uniim  haa  in  the 
United  States  at  Glen  Cove,  Long 
Island.  The  UA  Government  person- 
nel in  the  Soviet  Unltm  are  not  al- 
lowed to  puipqeefully  travd  where 
they  chooee  wUHe  the  Soviet  Union 
Government  pemonnel  in  tbe  United 
States  can  trav^  virtually  any  where 
they  deaire— V 

This  Joint  resolution  would  alao 
create  a  generaf  balance  In  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  offidals  and  employ- 
eea  which  Is  needed  between  our  Na- 
tion's repreeenlation  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  their  repreeentatlon  here— 
we  can  no  longet  permit  the  Soviets  to 
take  advantage  Of  this  current  Imbal- 
ance. We  must  liet  now  to  Inhibit  fur- 
therance of  this  situation. 

I  believe  this  resolution  is  kmg  over- 
due and  fully  Juptified.  I  am  sure  this 
resolution  has  v^  strong  support  in 
the  Senate,  aa  aisimllar  effort  was  ini- 
tiated by  Senators  Huddlestan  and 
Goldwater  during  the  98th  Congress. 

Urr  JUtf^lCE  BE  DONE 

(Mr.  DORNAl*  of  Califonila  aaked 
and  was  given  permissitm  to  addrem 
the  House  for  l]  minute  and  to  reviae 
and  extend  his  rtaiaita.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pleaae  let  Justice  be  done. 
Seat  Rick  Mdntyre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  come  from 
a  very  small  aiMl  very  sad  rally  on  the 
west  front  stQMjof  our  Cairftol  where 
about  130  Amertcans  or  future  Ameri- 
cana, all  of  themifonner  dtiaena  of  the 
Khmer  R^ubUe  of  Cambodia,  are 
trying  to  remind  this  Congrem  what 
luOT>ened  this  w^  10  years  ago. 

During  April  4f  197S  thla 
of  the  United  Stt^ea.  finally  and  trag- 
ically cut  of  f  all  idd  to  Cambodia,  both 
mffltary  and  eoohcmiic,  and  the  ahnost 
immediate  result  was  what  we  now  call 
the  killing  fields,  the  dreaded  and  pre- 


dicted blood  bath  the  autogenodde, 
where  a  maas  murderer  named  Pol  Pot 
and  bla  Communist  followers  known 
aa  the  Khmer  Rouge,  slaughtered  over 
m  BiOUon  human  beings,  maybe  3M 
million  aoula.  posstUy  as  high  as  3  mil- 
lion men.  women,  children  snd  baUes. 

What  a  legacy  of  horror  for  those 
who  were  here  in  1975.  If  you  were 
here,  how  did  you  vote? 

There  are  only  165  Members  left  in 
this  body  who  served  during  that  April 
week  of  1975.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
of  us  have  been  elected  subsequently.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
replay  the  history  of  betrayal  In  the 
coming  days  on  the  Communist  oonta- 
glon  that  is  temporarily  contained  in 
tbe  aouthem  area  of  North  America 
known  as  Central  America,  or  if  we  are 
gdng  to.  as  George  Santayana  warned, 
"Ignore  blstmry  and  thereby  be  cursed 
toreUvelf 

At  least  three  of  the  nine  Managua 
""■"—f*"**"*—  refer  to  themsdves  as 
Communists.  By  the  way,  Eden  Pas- 
tora  told  me  that  not  one  of  thoee 
nine  fought  in  the  revolution  against 
^iTTUfTP  Not  one  heard  a  short  flred 
except  in  thdr  earlier  bank  robbing 
daya. 

Thua,  henceforth  in  the  debate  on 
resistance  funding  for  clarity,  I  wffl  no 
longer  refer  to  the  Communist  leader- 
ship In  Managua  as  Sandinistas  but  ss 
Communists.  Ilie  true  Sandinistas  are 
in  the  hills  or  visiting  our  offloes  in 
the  person  of  Eden  Pastore,  and 
others,  talking  about  the  betrayal  of 
their  evdutlm  which  overthrew  the 
ollgara  Samoaa. 

Let  ua  not  have  communism  spread 
in  our  hemisphere  and  curse  more 
people  to  relive  the  famine  if  not  the 
kfflhig  fields  of  Cambodia.  Never 
again.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty  priests 
and  nuns  in  mcaragua  support  Pope 
John  null  n  and  thdr  9  bishops.  Only 
53— 53— here  that.  <nily  53  support  the 
Communists.  Are  you  listening.  UJS. 
bishops? 


MATCHED  SHEETS  POR  TOUR 
PUTON 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaite.)  

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
reporta  of  how  the  Jvanese,  try  as 
they  mli^t.  Just  cant  seem  to  find 
anything  "Made  in  America"  that 
they'd  Uke  to  buy. 

The  Japanese  bureaucracy  recently 
offered  some  suggestions.  How  about  a 
matched  aheet  and  pfflowcase,  fitted 
for  American  mattreases  and  pfflows? 
Never  mind  that  the  Japaneae  have 
the  wrong-siaed  nutttresses.  How  about 
a  beef  thermometer?  Never  mind  that 
the  Japanese  sddom  buy  beef —largely 
becauae  of  import  restrictions. 

I  sympathise.  I  recently  put  together 
a  list  <rf  Japaneae  goods  that  Ameri- 


cans might  like  to  buy.  How  about 
matched  aheets  for  a  "futon"— the  tra- 
ditional Japanese  bed?  How  about  spe- 
cial sushi  tongs? 

Perhapa  we  should  wait  to  aee  how 
theee  Japaneae  imports  sell  before  sl- 
lowing  Japan  to  sell  us  any  cars  or 
cameras  or  television  sets. 

Let  me  malKe  a  standing  offer  to  the 
Japaneee  bureaucracy.  Come  to  my  Il- 
linois district  Drop  in  at  Lord  ft 
Taylor  or  Marshall  Fldds  or  Sears. 
Just  maybe  you'll  see  a  few  American 
goods  you'd  like  to  buy. 


REAGAN'S  19M  PLATPORM:  I 
PROMISE  TO  POROET 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  waa 
given  permlaslon  to  addrem  tbe  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
mppean  that  Prealdent  Realm's  1904 
platform  could  be  summariaed  by 
saying:  "I  promise  to  forget" 

This  week  the  President  said  that  he 
bdleves  there  are  "very  few  people 
alive  who  remember  Worid  War  H." 
That  is  not  exactly  someone  that  I 
would  trust  to  i»otect  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity system,  or  anything  else  for  that 
matter. 

Wdl.  I  am  alive  and  I  remember  last 
OetobCT  when  President  Reagan  prom- 
ised that  he  wouM  "abadutely  battle 
against  any  suggestion  of  reducing" 
Social  Security. 

Well,  tbe  trumpet  has  Bounded,  the 
battle  is  beginning,  and  Prealdent 
Reagan  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  In 
fact  it  appears  he  has  suited  up  in  Us 
Teflon  coat  and  defected  to  the  other 
side. 

Six  months  after  vowing  to  protect 
Social  Security  he  switched  skies  and 
must  believe  that  very  few  of  us  wffl 
remember  that  1984  promlae. 

Anjrway,  nothing  ever  seems  to  stldi 
to  him.  so  I  guem  it  wffl  not  hurt 

I  think  a  government  has  always 
been  measured  by  how  it  treats  peoide 
in  Uie  sunset  of  thdr  lives  or  in  the 
shadows  of  thdr  lives.  This  President 
is  getting  very  low  marks  on  that 
measurement 


THE    BENEFITS    OP    SPACE    RE- 
SEARCH TBCHNOLOGT  TRANB- 


(Mr.  NELBON  of  Florida  asked  snd 
was  given  peimissim  to  addrem  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEU30N  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  the  inivilege  of  bdng  the 
chairman  of  the  ^nace  Subcommittee 
and  it  is  my  privilege  to  share  that 
Bpece  reaearch  is  now  having  a  tech- 
nology transfer  that  could  revolutlon- 
iae  the  medical  opoatlng  room.  Re- 
search recently  at  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory    in    California,    a   NASA 
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center,  has  dewloped  a  luer  which 
majr  be  wuci— ful  tn  eUmlnatliic 
plaqae  fkvm  taMMe  human  arteriee. 
Thla  nonaurgieal  procedure  could  re- 


AddtttanaUy.  Mkam  Baskhm  as  a 
raeult  of  Mm*  —^'nintnlatinlMtttTn  of 
conputers  due  to  apace  reeearch. 
Amerlea'a  Badical  centen  are  ezperl- 
mentlng  vtth  audi  a  mkroccmputer  to 
be  Implanted  In  the  human  body  to  re- 
of  medicine  tat 


This  particular  modem  mirade  of 
Is  Uie  result  of  reoeareh  and 


pcocram. 


WHXRX  18  THE  DCnClT  RKDUC- 
HON  PROPOSAL  OP  THS 
DBMOCaiATm 


(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  fhren 
pennlsslan  to  addreas  the  Hduse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday 
was  Aprfl  U  and  by  statute  the  day 
for  repQitln«  of  the  budpet  reaolution 
for  flseal  year  IMS  from  our  Budget 
Oonmlttee.  Only  once  before  In  the 
10-year  history  of  the  Bndiet  Act  has 
the  Aprfl  M  reportliw  date  not  been 
met  With  the  country  fBdng  the  pros- 
pect of  a  flseal  year  19M  budget  defi- 
cit of  ISM  Mnian.  would  you  not  have 
thovMikt  that  the  Democrat  majority 
tai  this  Bouse,  irtiidi  Inridentally  has 
been  onnstantly  crttteWnc  the  Presl- 
dsnfs  budget  reduction  proposal. 
would  have  come  forward  with  tts  own 
defleit  reduction  plan  before  the  April 
Ig  deadline? 

D1»0 


I  know  our  dialrman  has  stated  pub- 
Udy  not  ones  but  repeatedly  that  he 
wanta  to  see  at  least  a  $50  bUUon  re- 
ductioB  In  the  fiscal  year  IMO  defktt. 
Mr.  Speaker.  lAxf  not  let  him  come 
forward  with  the  Democratic  Party's 
plan  nowr  The  people  are  expecting  us 
to  go  forward  with  a  deficit  reduction 
plan  during  this  year.  Let  us  unveil 
the  Democrat  defklt  reduetkm  plan  so 
the  people  can  make  a  determination 
as  to  whidi  plan  they  prefer,  or 
maylw.  Just  maybe  they  would  prefer 
a  combination  of  both. 

In  any  event,  sinee  they  know  the 
need  for  reductions,  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  our  Democrat 
friends'  plan  and  how  they  would 
make  reductions  to  a  $230  bUllon  an- 
ticipated defidt. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  DOSE  OP 
REAUTT-NO.  1 

(Mr.  OONZAUZ  asked  and  was 
given  pennlasian  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speako-.  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  War  Powers  Act 


It  k  ttM  purpoM  of  thli  set  to  foinn  tiM 
Intanf  of  tlM  ftamn  of  tho  OMtlHithm  of 
tho  Dbttod  atatas  sad  Imnre  that  the  eoDoe- 
tivo  JndvMBt  of  both  tho  COogrMi  and  ttM 
Pwiait  wffl  apply  to  tlio  Intooduetlcn  of 
UUttod  ttatoo  Amod  ftaoH  into  bootlUtlM. 

UnhoitUttlMlidoortytndlertodbytho 

and  to  tho  eoatlnuod  mo  of 

fonoa  In  HooHMMoo  or  tn  aueb  Mtuor 


We  are  In  a  dandeatine  war  hi  Cen- 
tral America  a  war  being  conducted 
by  our  President  but  never  authorised 
by  the  Congress— and  well  on  our  way 
to  IM^  in  a  open  war  there,  as  welL 
This  Is  predsely  the  situation  contem- 
plated hf  the  War  Powen  Act 

PIrst.  the  act  refers  to  "United 
Statea  Armed  Parcea."  Do  we  have 
US.  Aimed  Poroea  In  Central  Amer- 
ica? Of  course  we  do— we  have  numer- 
ous CIA  perwnnel  and  mlUtary  advis- 
ers, tens  of  thousands  of  uniformed 
petionnel  ftom  every  brandi  of  the 
UJB.  military,  and  even  National 
OuardBBen  in  Central  America.  If 
theee  are  not  U.S.  foroea,  then  who 
are? 

Second,  are  our  Armed  Poroea 
preeent  In  all  the  countrleo  of  Central 
America?  Of  course  they  are.  And  are 
there  hostllltiea-deflned  by  Webster 
ss  overt  acta  of  war— In  Central  Amer- 
ica? Of  course  there  are.  Do  a  civfl  war 
In  Nicaragua  and  a  dvO  war  In  El  Sal- 
vador coMtltute  hostilities?  Of  course 
they  do— theee  are  wars,  complete 
with  soldiers  and  tanks  and  guna. 
where  people  die. 

The  War  Powers  Act  Is  law.  and  It  Is 
a  law  that  embodies  the  oonstitutlanal 
mitmwAmtm  tii^  thc  f\%wnwt  simI  ouly 
the  Congress— declares  war— and  only 
when  the  President  together  with  the 
Congrem  decides  such  aetioo  Is 


sary. 

The  President  evaded  the  War 
Powers  Act  tai  Lebanon.  He  violated 
the  act  In  Orenada.  And  he's  vkdating 
the  act  now.  Be  has  acted  with  Impu- 
nity, and  Congrem  has  supinely  aoqui- 


The  result  In  Central  America  can 
only  be  tragic. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSERS  IN 
NICARAGUA 


(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrem  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Bgmkm,  recently 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Bos  Hokum,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Nicaragua.  We  had  a  very  In- 
teresttng  and  lengthy  Interview  with 
ArehUahop  Obando  y  Bravo  of  Nicara- 
gua. I  will  later  on  tn  a  spedal  order  be 
inserting  the  entire  text  of  that  Inter- 
view with  the  archbishop  In  the 
RaooBB.  but  I  would  Just  like  to  read  a 
very  brief  response  of  the  arehbiahop 
on  the  question  of  human  rights 
abuses  by  the  Contras. 


I  asked  the  ardaUshop.  "What  about 
the  members  of  the  reatstanoe.  the 
Contras?" 

The  archbishop's  response,  word  tot 


I  dOBt  have  any  dtaoet  matkaishlp  with 
at  a  pononal  levA  Tlioy  aro  in  the 
of  liatnalpa.  Jlnotoea.  and  tho 
Mat  The  nporta  ant  to  nw  by 
tho  Motaopo  wbo  work  thoro  *ew  that  tboy 
have  not  reeolvod  any  ] 


I  asked,  as  a  f  oUowup, 

Um  ptobleno  than  prlM* 
have  had  fTon  tho  gonoiuatont? 


The  arehblahop'e  1 

Iho  ropocti  that  I  have  roeetved  tram  the 
prtti  of  thooo  araao  to  that  they  bav«  not 
bad  any  problooM  with  < 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  human  righto  abus- 
ers In  Nicaragua  are  not  the  Contraa. 
they  are  the  Communist  government 
in  Managua 


AMERICAN  MIUTART  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  WEISS  aAed  and  waa  given 
prrniJartrm  to  addrem  the  Houoe  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  snd  extend  his 
remarka.) 

Mr.  WEIS&  Mr.  «»eaker.  how  right 
you  were.  When  the  Preaident  submit- 
ted his  recent  propoeal  to  akl  the  Nlca- 
raguan  counterrevolutionariea.  you 
said  Mr.  Reagan  would  not  be  satisfied 
untfl  he  had  Americana  flirting  there. 

Thla  morning's  New  York  Times  car- 
riea  a  front  page  story  which  validatea 
that  prediction.  According  to  the 
Ttanea.  a  report  labeled  "top  aecret" 
and  sent  to  two  committees  of  the 
Congrem  by  the  President  yesterday 
aays  that  while  the  administration  had 
for  now  ruled  out  "direct  application 
of  UDlted  Statea  mUitary  force."  it 
warned  that  this  course  "must  realistl- 
cally  be  reoognlMd  as  sn  eventual 
option  given  our  stakea  In  the  regiim  if 
other  policy  altemativea  faU." 

Now.  General  Gorman  has  already 
said  that  the  Contraa  cannot  win  It  on 
their  own.  so  if  the  Preaident  goto  hia 
way  American  troopa  are  coming.  That 
mwDs  It  out.  Mr.  QDcaker. 

But  why  Is  it  that  that  report  Is 
secret?  Why  is  the  President  praetio- 
ing  this  deception,  calling  his  propoeal 
as  one  of  "humanitarian"  assistance? 

m  tell  you  why. 

Becauae  he  knows  that  the  only  way 
he  can  get  the  American  people  to  go 
along  with  his  proposal  is  to  tridc 
them  into  it. 

Congrem  should  not  hesitete  one 
mcMnent  in  rejecting  the  President's 
outrageous  proposal. 
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SPEAKER  O'NEHJj  SHOUIA 
REVEAL  IMPORTANT  INSIOHTS 
FROM     HIS     MEETING     WITH 

Gorbachev: 

(Mr.    GINGRtCH    aaked   and   waa 

given  permiasioa  to  addrem  the  Houae 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
WaahlngUm  Ttntea  this  nuwning  haa  a 
very  dlstuthlng  quote  relating  to  our 
own  aehedullng  liere  in  the  Hbuae.  It 
quotea  you  as  sdying  that  the  auhJect 
of  the  ahootinil  of  Major  Nldiolaon 
last  month  In  ^st  Germany  came  up 
during  a  4-hour  session  last  week  with 
Gorbachev,  and  It  quotea  you  as 
saying.  "G<wboc^  was  very  distinct 
in  accusing  our  man  of  being  at  the 
wnmg  place  a>d  taking  no  Uame 
whatsoever." 

Yesterday  we  were  to  have  voted  on 
a  reaolution  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  klllint  an  Amwican  offloo'. 
That  reaolution  |ras  pulled. 

The  same  dai  that  resolution  was 
pulled  you  movod  the  date  for  voting 
on  freedom  flgli^  aid  up  by  1  wedL 

If  you  leamdd  anything  in  your 
meeting  with  Gorbachev  which  you 
think  this  HOust  should  know  so  this 
House  can  understand  why  you  are 
scheduling  in  the  way  a^iicfa  with- 
draws the  cmddnnatian  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  aooderatea  an  effort  on 
your  part  to  defeat  aid  for  the  free- 
dom flghteis.  it  would  be  hdpful  to 
this  House  If  you  would  report  In 
public  on  what  v.  is  you  learned  from 
Mr.  G<»1)achev. 


NATIONAL  LpTTERY/DEPICrr 
REDUCmON  ACT  OP  U65 


(Mr.  BIAGGI'aAed  and 

permlsBion  to  swliim  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  tevlse  and  extend  his 
remarka.) 

Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  ftieaker.  today  I 
offer  part  a  of  i^y  "palnlem  defidt  re- 
duction package/"  Yesterday,  I  offered 
a  e-fflonth  tax  amnesty  proposal  whidi 
could  produce  $|0  billion  In  revenuea. 

Today  I  am  Intoxludng  the  Natioaal 
Lottery/Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1985. 
Under  the  bill,  [persons  aged  18  and 
over  would  be  alfle  to  buy  ti^eto  at  $1 
each.  The  lottery  would  award  five 
prism  a  month,  lor  each  of  IS  aeparate 
lotteriea  held  eadi  year.  7S  percent  of 
all  revenuea  would  be  earmarked  to 
reduce  the  defldiL 

How  mudi  wolild  be  raiaed?  No  one 
is  totally  cotalA.  However,  in  the  IS 
Statea  that  have  lottolea,  revenuea 
exceed  $5  bOlioa  In  the  moat  sueeem 
ful  Statea.  per  4aplto  revenue  Is  over 
$1  a  week.  Nationally,  that  could 
produce  revenues  of  over  $1S  bOUon. 

The  real  andwer  resta  with  how 
many  people  i>l«y.  If  every  pennn  di- 
glUe  bought  nhie  $1  tkketa  a  month 
for  a  year  we  utould  alaah  our  defidt 
by  over  $18  bUlion.  The  more  tiekete 
purchaaed  the  mpre  would  be  raiaed. 


I  bdleve  a  nattrmal  lottery  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  wgiedally  if  it 
can  offer  us  a  way  to  reduce  our  defi- 
dt without  reaorting  to  tax  increases 
or  Draconlsn  cute  in  q)ending. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AB  C08FONSOR  OP  HJl.  1612 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  ftwaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  ftom  Aikanaas  [Mr. 
n«MM— «.MMn»>i  be  removed  from  the 
list  irf  cosponsors  for  HJl.  1612. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NICARAGUAN  ALLIE8 

(Mr.  COURTER  aaked  and  was 
given  pennlasian  to  addrem  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  snd  extend 
his  remailcs.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  I^teaker.  a  West 
German  linked  to  the  Baader-Meinhof 
gang  ii  a  counterintelllgenoe  officer  in 
the  Nlcaraguan  Army.  Another  oom- 
mands  an  artfllwy  battaliim.  Five  Ital- 
iana.  all  fomm-  Red  Brigade  leaders, 
serve  as  noncommissioned  officers  in 
the  Mcaiaguan  Army.  A  Basque  ETA 
terrorist  awaite  trial  in  Costa  Rica  on 
dmrges  of  attempting  to  assassinate 
Contra  nommandw  Eden  Pastora. 
Both  BB»bx  and  Italy  have  formally 
proteated  the  sanctoary  Nicaragua 
gfvea  to  aeveral  doeen  European  leftist 


Before  «<"«»««"g  to  power  In  1979.  San- 
dinistas trained  and  foui^t  beside  ex- 
perienced guerrillas  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Middle  East  Relations 
with  Cuba  and  the  PLO  were  especial- 
ly dose.  Today,  "proletarian  intema- 
tJonaHam"  deems  that  the  governors 
of  Nicaragua  make  returns  for  services 


The  Swim  Review  of  World  Affairs 
haa  called  Nicaragua  the  PLCs  "most 
Important  baae  on  the  Latin  American 
mainland."  Tlea  to  Colond  Qadhafi 
are  strong,  as  inftislons  of  Ubysn 
money  and  armamento  have  proven. 
The  Sandlnlstaa  are  linked  to  terror- 
ista  In  Chile,  Colomhla,  El  Salvador, 
and  other  Latin  countries. 


cannot  afford  not  to 
notice.  Aooordtaig  to  the  PBI.  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  terrorist  attacks  in 
this  country  in  1983  were  linked  to 
Latin  America.  Purthonore.  oompd- 
llng  evidence  links  Sandinista  officials 
to  narcotics  salea  in  U.S.  black  mar- 
kets. 

As  debate  about  our  Central  Ameri- 
can pididea  continties.  we  should  not 
forget  the  mcaraguan  hand  in  the 
international  terror  network. 


NO  WONDER  SOME  OP  US  GET 
UPSET  ABOUT  THE  WAY 
THINGS  GET  DONE  IN  THIS 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrem  the  Houae  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
sometimes  wtmder  why  some  of  us  get 
upset  from  time  to  time  about  the  way 
things  get  done  in  this  House.  Well, 
there  are  two  headlines  in  this  morn- 
ing's Waahlngton  Times  that  hdp  tell 
the  story.  One.  the  top  h— hiiw  mys 
"CNxoL  tips  scales  sgahist  aid  to  the 
Contras."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  iHt>- 
Communist  government  in  Nicaragua 
must  be  awfully  pleased  with  that 
scheduling. 

Another  hradllne  aays  "Denouncing 
of  Soviet  slaying  abruptly  derailed  hi 
the  House."  The  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Moscow  must  be  awfully 
pleased  by  that  kind  of  scheduling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  triiy  we  get 
upset 


DEMOCRATS  ARE  GETTING 
AWAY  PROM  THE  POLITICAL 
CENTER 


(Mr.  RTITER  ssked  snd  was  given 
permisdon  to  addrem  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  snd  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  HITTER.  Mr.  I^Dcaker.  the 
Democratic  Party  says  It  wanta  to 
move  back  Into  the  center  of  American 
politics.  The  opportunity  is  at  hand  In 
the  upcoming  vote  on  Nicaragua. 

WOl  Democratic  leaderriilp  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  thoae  fitting  to- 
talitarian commimism  in  Central 
America  and  thus  abaorb  the  reapond- 
bUlty  for  the  firm  establiahment  of  a 
new  Soviet  baae  on  the  mainland  of 
this  heml9here?  Or  wlU  they  esdiew 
party  politics  snd  silow  tbemsdves 
snd  their  memben  to  vote  thdr  con- 
sdenoes  on  this  crucial  Issue? 

The  responsibility  for  the  fuU  com- 
munisation  of  Nicaragua  and  all  that 
means  for  the  future  of  this  country 
will  be  laid  aquardy  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  national  Democratic  Iradrrshlp. 
TUs  will  have  a  diilling  Impact  on  the 
voatt  conservative  and  moderate  mem- 
bers of  the  Demodatic  Party  iriio 
have  been  seeing  to  move  thdr  party 
further  Into  the  center.  Noiriiere  will 
this  be  truer  thsn  In  the  South,  In  the 
West  and  In  the  Southwest  the  scene 
of  national  ddrndes  at  the  Presiden- 
tial levd  in  recent  years  for  the  Demo- 
crats. 


LUNDI  SENG.  CAMBODIAN  REPU- 
GEE.  WINS  THIRD  PLACE  IN 
SPELLINO  BEE 

(Mr.  HENRY  aaiced  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrem  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  HKHRT.  Mr.  Speaker.  pertuMW 
tt  IB  Umm  of  OB  irtio  have  dUfleulty 
wtth  eorraet  mdUnci  uid  proaouncte- 
of  wordi  irtM  BMMt  aAnlre  the 
of  our  locBl  ipwlltng 
Recently,  the  great- 
er Qrand  RapMi  area  WBuSUxm  bee 
flnali  were  completed  with  a  iBoet  un- 

Ae  the  flnalMa  competed,  the  Judtee 
exhauited  the  entire  IM  o<  ehallente 
for  the  competition.  Amooc  the 
I  were  the  wordi  "dner- 
"amaranthlne,''  "qidxottm." 
"thanatophlrtla." 
*  Still,  the  flnal- 
ieta  would  not  eapttnlatei 
When  an  was  mid  and  done,  the 
waa  an  ll-rear-<rid  flfth- 
>mour  CfarMlan 
SdMMd  bf  the  name  of  Laurie  AdBlr- 
aal.  who  win  be  oomlnc  to  Waehlnc- 
ton.  DC  to  repreeent  our  oaanmunlty 
tan  the  »^*«*»«««  flnali  thla  June.  Hm 
wtamtaw  word,  by  the  way.  was  "denal- 
tometer"— a  word  now  wdl-known  to 
Oiand  Bapldi  area  iBhoolrhflrtrBn. 

In  aeoond  piece  waa  Robert  Tjreon.  a 
14-yeaFold    eW>th-grader    at    City 

knd  In  third 
a  IS-year-old 
Lnndl  le  an 
at  Mmbrook  Chrlitlan 
SdMoi.  and  haa  ttved  In  thla  country 
0^  4  yeart  She  mw  her  parente 
killed  by  the  COmmunMa  In  Viet  Nam. 
and  fled  to  our  country  knowlnc  not  a 
ilniJe  word  of  tetWeh.  Now  ihe  can 
lay  dataa.  alow  with  Larle  Aiknlraal 
and  Robert  Tyaon.  of  betaac  a  better 
ipdler  than  moat  of  OB  In  thla  body! 


I  thank  the  Speaker. 


THROW  THIS  HOUSE 
OVRRBOARD 


(Mr.  OOBBT  aaked  and  waa  given 
fifiniilBritm  to  addrem  the  HOum  for  1 
minute  and  to  revtoe  and  extend  hte 


Mr.  OGBST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Hooee  a 
letter  that  I  haw  here  that  waa  lent 
by  Fattl  Oomba  from  Bedford.  IN. 
Thto  li  the  Bghth  DMrtet  of  Indiana. 
Now.  the  letter  haa  a  teabag  attached. 
She  «98  In  one  dear  and  predae  een- 
tenoe:  'a  rment  having  tavaflnn  but  no 
tepreaentatlon.''  And  ihe  haa  two  ex- 
damatkm  marks  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  to  time  that  the 
Houae  get  with  It,  ezerdae  the  true 
Jurtke  for  the  people  of  the  Bghth 
Diatrlet  of  Indiana,  and  aeat  the  certi- 
fied winner  of  that  race.  Rlek  Meln- 
tjnre. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  blame  the 
people,  tnclnrtlng  Pattl  Comba.  of  the 
Bghth  DIatriet  of  Indiana  for  reaent- 
tcm  what  this  HOuae  haa  done.  Our 
f ounden  had  a  Boatoo  tea  party:  and  I 
think  probably  the  people  from  the 
Bi^th  Diatrlet,  If  we  do  not  go  ahead 
and  do  irtiat  we  are  euppoeed  to  do. 
are  fotaig  to  come  down  and  throw  thto 
Houie  overboard. 


RBQDXBT  FOR  PARLIAMKNTART 
INQUIRT 


APFOINTMXNT  AS-  MKMBKRS  OF 
THK  UM.  HOLOCAUST  MKMORI- 
AL  COUNCIL 


Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  to  a 
point  of  parllamentaiy  Inquiry. 

The  SFBAKXR.  The  gentleman  wfll 
itate  hto  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ARMKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yeeterday 
Houae  Raeohitlan  las  waa  pulled  from 
the  calendar.  I  am  told,  by  a  ataff 
member  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  qneetlon  Ik  Ib  thla  acceptable 
procedure  In  tUa  Houae  for  a  itaff 
to  puU  legtolatlon  txom  the 


The  8PBAKSR.  No.  1.  the  gentle- 
man haa  not  stated  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  But.  No.  a.  the  Chair  would  be 
wining  to  answer  the  question. 

The  UMpenrion  Ust  It  to  the  prerogar 
ttve  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
of  the  majority  party;  two  of  the 
powers  of  the  Speaker  are  recognition 
and  the  powo*  of  scheduling.  It  to  the 
normal  procedure  In  thto  Houae  when 
a  committee  wants  to  get  a  biU  on  the 
BMPftw*''"  list,  as  was  requested,  that 
It  usually  comm  out  of  a  committee 
'"»«"«"*«"«'r  and  a  letter  comm  from 
the  ehalmian.  Tliat  to  why  It  to  put  on 
the  list  It  to  the  understanding  that 
meetings  were  taking  place  between 
thoae  fepwaentlng  the  Russian  Army 
and  the  X3JB.  Army  over  the  facts  of 
what  happened. 

D  1240 

Nobody  can  condone,  and  the  InteUl- 
genee  reports  of  the  United  Statea 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing at  certainly  condemn,  and  we  aU 
-nn^»-m  the  aetlona  that  took  place 
of  the  Ruaslan  aoldler  as  he  UteraUy 
murdered  our  American. 

The  agreement  haa  been  that  there 
are  13  endaves  In  which  we.  as  Ameri- 
cana. In  the  Russian  aone  are  entitled 
to  go  Into.  I  guem  It  to  for  verification. 
They  have  13  aooM  In  i^ileh  they 
come  into  in  West  Oermany  for  the 
most  part  that  to  protected  by  the 
Americana. 

On  a  unilateral  basis,  the  Americans 
never  shot  at  Ruaslans  observers.  On 
the  Russian  side.  It  to  our  understand- 
ing that  according  to  their  policy  they 
were  supposed  to  fire  a  warning  shot, 
which  our  tntelllgance  says  never  hap- 

The  negotiation  to  going  on  or  has 
Just  been  completed.  I  do  not  know 
which,  to  see  If  there  could  be  an 
agreement  between  both  that  ndther 
would  use  weapona  or  anna,  and  par- 
tlcularty  the  Russians,  as  we  had  uni- 
laterally not  been  using  them  to 
detain  Russlana. 

In  view  of  that.  It  was  the  rii^t  of 
the  committee  to  can  and  aA  that  the 
matter  be  pulled.  So  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  the  matter  was  re- 
moved from  the  suspension  list  as  of 
yesterday. 


the 

pcovtolOM  of  PuhUc  Law  96-388.  as 

amended  by  PubUe  Law  87-84. 

the 

Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  U  A 

Holocaust.  Memorial  Ooundl  the 

fol- 

lowing  ITvBben  on  the  part  of 

the 

House: 

Mr.TAXMofminoto: 

Mr.  lAMAW  of  Florida: 

Mr.  Soiuutt  of  New  York: 

Mr.  Oabcu  of  New  York:  and 

Mr.  Omwm  of  New  York. 

PROVIDINO  FOR  CON8IDCR- 
ATION  OF  HJt.  1310.  NATIONAL 
SCIXNCB  FOUNDATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YKAR  1986 

Mr.  BEHJENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
can  up  Houae  Reaolutlon  139  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  cooBlderatlan. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reeolutlm.  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.Rm.l» 

JI«aolM<  Tliat  at  soyUoM  After  th*  adop- 
UoB  <tf  tbli  ranhitlan  th*  Bp—kT  easy. 
p«iniiant  to  etonse  Kb)  of  ml*  Igiii.  de- 
dan  tbe  Hoosa  naolvad  Into  tha  CMamit- 
tee  of  tba  Whola  Booaa  OB  Um  State  of  the 
Ubkn  tat  the  wwuidwrBtloii  of  the  MD  (HJt 
1110)  to  aottioftoe  anmprlatiaBa  to  tha  Ma- 
ttooal  fletonea  Foandattai  tor  tbe  flaeal 
raais  IMi  and  U9T.  and  for  rdated  pur- 
poaaa.  and  the  fliat  raadliw  of  tha  Mn  atan 
be  '««irr— ^  wtth.  AD  polnta  of  ofdar 
acalnat  the  cMwhlaraMnn  of  the  MD  f or  fao- 
ore  toeoaapljr  wtth  tbe  provMoaa  of  eianaa 
KIMt)  of  rale  ZI  are  baraby  valvad.  After 
■eaaml  dabata.  wbleb  abaD  be  eonflnad  to 
the  bm  and  abaU  eoattanae  not  to  oaeeed  one 
boor,  to  be  equally  dMded  and  ocBtrollad 
by  tbe  eiialman  and  nuiktaw  mlnattty 
BBMBbar  of  tbe  Owimlttea  on  Sdaooa  and 
Tachnoioay.  tba  bm  abaO  be  comidarad  for 
amandOMBt  under  tbe  ftva^almtto  rale.  It 
abaU  be  In  otdar  to  eonaldar  tbe  anenteMOt 
In  tbe  nature  (rf  a  aobatttnte  raoaoHDaBded 
by  tbe  Ooaamlttee  OB  fletonoe  and  Taebnolo- 
gy  now  printed  In  tba  bm  as  an  oftgtaial  bOI 
for  tbe  porpoaa  of  amambnant  ondar  tbe 
thro^ntanite  rale,  and  oaeb  aaettoB  of  aald 
ibaU  be  ocnaMafad  aa  bavtaic 
lead.  At  tbe  mnrliMlnn  of  tbe  oonrfd- 
entlon  of  tba  taffl  f  or  aman^nant.  tba  Oom- 
mittaedian  riae  and  report  tba  bm  to  tbe 
Houae  «ttb  audi  aiiiatMbnente  aa  naay  have 


any 
mte  tai  tbe  HOoee  on  any 
In  tbe  Oimnilttae  of 
tbe  Whole  to  tbe  bm  or  to  tbe  eoannlttee 
mwm^m^m„mmt  ib  tbo  natw*  of  o  attbatttote. 
Tba  preriooa  qnaattai  aban  be  eooaidarad  aa 
Old— d  on  tbe  bm  and  amembnenta  thereto 
to  flnal  paamae  without  Intarvenlnc  moCian 
eieept  one  motlan  to  leooountt  with  or 
wttboot  litotraetlant. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Olr. 
Minmu].  The  gentleman  to  recognised 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEHANSON.  Mr.  %>eaker.  for 
purpoam  of  debate  only.  I  yield  30 
mlnutm  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
Dir.  QxTiLLEii].  pending  which  I 
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139 

for  tliecoo- 

1310.  the  National 

Authorlaatlan  Act 

The  rule  provldM 

debate  to  be  dl- 

contrOUed  by  the 


Mr.  ^leaker,  9ouae 
to  an  open  rule 
sideratlon  of 
Science  V^oundai 
for  flaeal  year 
for  1  hour  of  _ 
vlded  equaUy  ai^ 
dialrman  ^«m*  ranking 
member  of  the  Oommlttee  on 
and  Technology  and  makes  In  order  a 
sfrlwiw)  oommtttoe  amendment  in  Viw 
nature  of  a  siAMItute  vrtildi  to 
printed  in  the  UOL  Thto 
wm  be  considered  aa  original  text  for 
purposes  of  amendment  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  and  kadi  seetion  shan  be 
considered  as  hai|taig  been  read. 

In  addltk)n.  flouae  Reaolutlon  139 
fafffltatfis  oooaldlvatlon  of  the  bin  by 
waiving  points  of  [order  against  the  bOl 
for  violation  of  tlie  S-day  layover  rule, 
dauae  3(LX6)  of  |rule  XL  Finally,  the 
rule  provldea  for  one  motion  to 
mlt.wlthorwlt^utli 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJL  1310 
$1.6  bmion  for  the  National 
Foundation  for  flaeal  year  1986.  The 
authoriaatlon  lefd  repremnts  an  In- 
ereaae  of  $9TJ  million  over  tbe 
amount  appropriated  for  flaeal  year 
1985.  and  to  vlrtitany  the  same  as  the 
admlnlstratlon'B  lequest 

The  National  l^dence  Foundation  to 
the  aovemmenfl  major  ageney  irtileh 
provldM  support  jfor  basic  research  In 
thephyskad.  bioiogleal  and  aodal  ad- 
ences.  Reflecting  lour  Nation'ft  eontinu- 
ing  commitment  w  sdentlfie  devdbp- 
ment.  the  bffl  aMhorlam  $1.4  Mmon 
f (V  reoeareh  and  MUed  actlvltlaa.  and 
provktos  $83  motion  for  graduate  re- 
aeareh  granta  In  the  fldds  (tf  sdenoe 
and  engineering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hrge  my  colleagum  to 
adopt  the  rule  aoithat  we 
to  the  conalderatlon  of  thto 

Mr.  QUILLENJMr. 
myadf  audi  time  as  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlna  to  an  open  rale.  Al- 
though there  to  legitimate  concern 
over  waiving  tht  S-day  rule.  I  urge 
ad(9tlon  of  the  xule  to  expedite  the 
businem  of  the  Hbuse. 

Thto  reauthoriaatlon  tm  the  Nation- 
al Sdenoe  Foundhtion  to  a  routine  bm 
but  alao  an  Important  bOL  HJL  1310 
authoriam  $1.6  bOllon  In  fiscal  year 
1086  as  reqiMStett  by  the  administra- 
tion. Thto  to  $88  ^iOllon  man  than  the 
ftocal  year  1988  ahiHXVniatlon. 

There  to  at  leasl  <me  provision  of  the 
bm  of  ocmcem  to  the  adminlstntion. 
Under  prment  If w  the  Presidsnt  ap- 
points four  of  ttie  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation's  AsHstant  Dlreeton.  Thto 
bm  changea  thali  procedure  by  giving 
the  Foundation's  Director  the  authcv- 
ity  to  aiHM>lnt  all  the  Aaristant  Dlreo- 
tors.  Since  thto  la  an  open  rule,  howev- 
er, thto  matter  mn  be  debated  fuUy 
and  voted  up  or  down  when  the  MU  to 
opened  for  am^dment  under  the  5- 


lyldd 


minute  rule.  The  wm  of  the  Houae  wm 
prevalL 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  a  severe 
ciltle  of  the  National  Sdence  Founda- 
tion In  the  post  because  of  the  asinine 
grant  awards  that  were  handed  out.  I 
dent  bdieve  for  a  minute  that  we 
have  totally  stopped  them.  But  I  do 
know  that  we  have  made  some  genuine 
program  over  the  past  several  years  in 
haltliw  thto  terrible  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers'money. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members 
of  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Sdence  and 
Tedmcdogy  for  helping  In  thto  effort 
to  stop  these  asbilne  grants.  They 
have  done  a  good  Job  and  they  have 
mved  money  from  being  spent  on  use- 
lem  studies.  We  have  pulled  in  the 
rdna  on  theae  absurd  grants  but  we 
need  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  thto  so 
that  them  ridiculous  research  grants 
dont  reappear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  thto 
open  rule  ao  the  House  can  proceed  to 
tbe  consideration  of  thto  bm  irtitoh  to 
of  Importance  to  our  Nation's  sdenoe 
conununtty  and  our  national  sdentlflc 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 


Mr.  BEHJENSON.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time  either.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  rescriutlon. 

Hie  previous  question  was  orda«d. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thetaUe. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unantanooa  consent  that  aU  MfTW*>*"' 
may  have  6  legtolatlve  days  In  whldi  to 
reviae  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
Indude  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill. 
HJL 1310.      

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  norlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITXBB  FOR  1984-MEB- 
SAOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  tbe  BOoae  the  f oUowlng  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea;  whidi  was  read  and.  together 
with  tbe  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out Objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

(For  measage,  see  proceeding!  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  April  17. 
1985.) 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACTT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  139  and  rule 


XZm.  tbe  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whide  Hbuse 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  oon- 
sMeratkm  of  tbe  bfll.  HJL  1310. 

a  1350 

Accordingly  the  Houae  reeolved 
Itself  Into  the  Oommlttee  of  the 
Wlude  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unkm  for  the  consideration  of  the  bm 
(HJl.  1310)  to  authoriae  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tkm  tat  the  fiscal  yean  1986  and  1987. 
and  for  related  purpoaea.  with  Mr. 
Banaisoii  in  the  diair. 

The  caerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bOL 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bm  to  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FoqoA]  wm  be  recognised 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
ttaai  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ldjas]  wm  be 
recognised  for  SO  nJnutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  norlda  [Mr.  Foqu*]. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
mysdf  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation  authortaatlon  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  HH.  1310.  provldm  a  total 
authorisation  of  $1.6  Mllion.  Hiese 
funds  are  a  critical  Investment  in  our 
Nation's  future  and  repreaent  our  con- 
tinued commitment  to  expanding  the 
frontiers  of  sdence.  HJl.  1310.  as  re- 
PMted  by  the  Committee  on  Sdence 
and  Tedinology.  enjoys  strong  biparti- 
san support  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

The  total  authorisation  of  $1.6  ba- 
llon Indudes  $1.39  bOllon  fm*  research 
snd  related  acttvitlea.  $83  mfflkm  for 
sdenoe  and  engineering  education. 
$130.1  million  for  Antarctic  researdi. 
and  $1  million  for  spedal  foreign  cur- 
rmcy.  With  the  exception  of  the  ad- 
mce  and  engineering  education  direc- 
torate. HJL  1310  to  Identical  to  the 
President's  request  In  thto  area,  HJL 
1310  Indkates  $83  mOlkm.  It  to  the 
committee's  stated  Intention  that 
$60.5  mlUkm  to  for  new  ohUgational 
authority  and  $31.5  mmion  are  carry- 
over funds  from  fiscal  year  1985  to 
fiscal  year  1986.  llierefore.  the  new 
obllgatlonal  auttunlty  contained  in 
HJL  1310  to  $1.57  bQlion:  tbe 
amount  as  the  President's 
budget  for  NSF. 

HJL  1310  alao  provides  continued 
support  for  recent  initiatives  especial- 
ly  for  advanced  sdentlfie  computing— 
supercomputers— and  engineering  re- 
search fadUties.  The  Foundation  has 
announced  the  selection  of  four  super- 
computers cmters.  These  centen  wm 
utilise  the  most  sophisticated  comput- 
ing instrumentation  available  and  wm 
offer  aoeem  to  large^eale  computing 
f  adlltles  to  researchen  in  aU  fields. 
The  engineering  research  centers  initi- 
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•ted  In  flMal  yew  19es  Mng  together 
Teeeerchtfi  from  unfventtiee  and  in- 
duitry  and  will  reoeiTe  wwtelned  sup- 
port In  HJt  1210.  Both  the  oomputer 
eenteri  and  the  englnwirlng  oenten 
lepreeent  Ouveiument,  Induetry,  and 
academic  poitnenhipe  toreaearch  and 
coat  ihartnc  thus  effectively  enhanc- 
Inc  the  PBderal  inveatment 

HJt.  1210  makea  aeveral  changes  in 
the  National  Sdenoe  Ftoundation  Act 
of  IMO.  The  moat  prominent  of  theae 
changes  tn  the  elevation  of  fundamen- 
tal engineering  research  to  a  coequal 
statue  with  baalc  scientific  research  In 
the  Foundation.  This  diange  was  in- 
ehided  in  the  authorlatlan  taffl  (HJt. 
4974)  passed  by  the  Cae«re«  last  year. 

Other  Impottant  features  of  the  bOl 
tnclnde:  Flnt,  wnphasls  on  basic  scien- 
tific research  to  better  underrtand  the 
phenomena  eontrlbuting  to  add  rain: 
second,  a  study  of  the  reeearch  fadll- 
tles  needs  of  colleges  and  universities: 
third,  a  requiiement  that  appropriate 
scientific  review  be  conducted  before 
the  eloaing  of  a  national  fadlitr.  and 
fourth,  a  requirement  that  the  NSP 
DIrectOT  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
applicable  recommendations  of  the 
Oraee  Commissloa  and  the  OlfB 
report  entitled  "Management  of  the 
U.&  Oovemment  in  1000." 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJL  1210  is  a  weU 
balanrfd  and  reasonable  propoaaL  It 
has  strong  lilpartiaan  support  of  the 
memliers  of  the  Ooomiittee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bUl  as  reported  by  the 


Mr.  LOJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mysdf  audi  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJL  1210.  the  flaeal 
year  1900  authorlaatlon  for  the  Nft- 
tlonal  Science  Tbundation.  authoriaea 
$1.0  bmion  for  NSP,  an  amount  Identi- 
cal to  the  Presidsnt's  request  and  an 
increase  of  tdOJ  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1900  appropriation  leveL 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bOl  passed  the 
Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Tedmology 
overwhelmingly  and  represents  a  M- 
partlsan  effort  I  fed  the  oommittee 
has  every  right  to  be  proud  of  this  bUl 
because  the  amount  authorlaed  repre- 
sents a  modest  4-peroent  increase  over 
fiscal  ye«r  1906.  and  It  reaffirms  this 
Nation's  coounitment  to  sdenoe  educa- 


Thls  budget  addramBs  the  serious 
problems  fadng  this  country 
<tf  a  deeUne  in  tfifnrf  *»"<  i 
education,  due  mainly  to  a 
shortage  of  qualified  mathematiea  and 
science  teachers  and  a  dwindling 
number  of  qualified  faculty  members 
at  cidleges  and  universities.  The  com- 
mittee has  made  it  dear  that  the  flaeal 
irear  1900  authorlaatlon  for  sdenoe 
and  engineering  education  should  be 
used  fully. 

We  understand  that  a  freeae  amend- 
BMnt,  giiBilar  to  the  one  which  paaaed 
during  conalderatian  of  the  NASA  au- 
thralntion,   wlU   be   offered   during 


today's  debate.  I  am  ready  to  abide  by 
the  wm  of  this  body. 

I  would  stress,  as  we  go  into  this 
debate,  that  this  blU  Is  a  bipartisan 
effort  of  the  committee  and  represents 
our  beat  efforts  to  aoconunodate  the 
needs  of  the  agency,  the  requests  of 
the  administration  and  the  realities  of 
oureeonomy. 

I  urge  this  body  to  approve  HJl. 
1210.  the  National  Science  Foundation 
bUL 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  delighted  to  yteld  0  minutea  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  fkom 
Pnmaylvania  (Mr.  WALsasa].  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
one  who  has  played  such  an  Important 
role  In  crafting  this  piece  of  legislation 
for  us. 

Mr.  WALORSN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding.  At  the  outset.  I  want 
to  stress  again  the  appreciation  that  I 
have  personally  for  the  contributions 
that  have  been  made  by  other  Mem- 
bers on  all  levda  of  thia  subcommittee 
and  committee,  particularty  the  chair- 
man of  the  fUU  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pdova],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
fuD  fommlttee.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mesloo  [Mr.  Lujax],  who  have 
given  spedal  attention  to  the  National 
Sdenoe  Foundation  In  the  proceas  of 
our  hearings  and  In  the  prooew  of  our 
marking  up.  Particular  recognition 
should  go  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bosh- 
1  is  for  active  participation  in  this 
He  deeerves  credit  for  much 
that  Is  refleeted  In  this  bOL 

Sdenoe  is  bipartisan.  It  has  no  philo- 
sophical bent  Hie  bfll  that  we  bring 
before  you  today  from  the  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  Oommittee  reflects  the 
basic  underlying  recognition  of  the  na- 
tional Interest  we  have  in  sdenoe  from 
both  sides  of  the  aiale. 

By  Its  diarter.  the  Ooogrem  placed 
responslbaity  for  the  health  and 
program  of  X3A  science  In  the  Nation- 
al Sdenoe  Foundation.  Given  the  chal- 
lenges that  we  fioe  from  abroad  and 
the  rapid  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  sdenoe.  no  part  of  our  Federal 
Oovemment  has  a  greater  role  to  iday, 
and  must  fuum  its  nde  with  more  ef • 
f ectivenem  If  our  national  interest  Is 
to  be  protected  than  the  National  Sd- 
enoe Foundation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  re- 
wptttiL  the  importance  and  weight  that 
both  the  mmmittee  and  the  adminia- 
tration  have  given  this  Foundation  In 
their  budget  to  offiet  Inflation  of  4 
percent 

Overall,  this  bill  authorlMs  a  total  of 
$1.0  union  for  the  next  flaeal  year.  Of 
this  amount  $1.29  billion  Is  for  re- 
search and  related  acttvitiea.  Theae 
amounts  are  within  and  Identical  to 
the  Preaident's  request  The  only  area 
that  exceeds  the  President's  request  Is 


in  the  area  of  science  snd  engineering 
education  where  we  weafntlslly  movide 
for  the  maintenanre  of  the  Sdenoe 
and  engineering  Education  Program 
at  the  levels  the  President  requested 
should  there  be  an  adverse  dtapiadtion 
of  the  administration's  request  to 
carry  over  from  190S  to  1900. 

So  this  authoriaatlon  Is  on  all  fours 
with  that  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration in  a  moat  important  area  for 
our  national  interests. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  we  re- 
quire no  lem  than  $1  i«flu«i  be  com- 
mitted for  activities  related  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  ethics  and  valuea  in  sd- 
enoe and  technology.  We  omnntlsllr 
would  maintain  a^iat  was  a  $2  million 
effort  last  year  on  a  mnikm  dollar 
level  because  of  the  importance  that 
ethics  and  values  in  the  area  of  sdenoe 
have.  When  you  «""«'«*■*  that  we  are 
g)fndlng  aome  $S0  billion  of  Oovem- 
ment money  on  basic  research,  hus- 
tling pell  mell  into  a  future  <««— *«*«»^^ 
by  sdenoe  and  technology,  certainly  $1 
mnilan  would  be  wdl  spent  to  explore 
dllemnor  of  ethics  and  values  that  sd- 
enoe poees  for  our  society.  So  we  have 
a  floor  or  a  requirement  in  thia  au- 
thortetlon  that  of  the  funds  expend- 
ed in  these  various  reaaarch  efforts,  $1 
mniian  be  reserved  for  that  function, 

We  also  accept  only  part  of  the  re- 
duction proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion for  policy  reaeardi  and  analysis, 
an  area  that  is  central  to  developing 
any  wiadom  in  guiding  the  dbeetion  of 
our  programs  as  a  irtude.  Of  particular 
value  In  this  area  in  the  past  has  been 
consideration  given  to  risk  asssssmsnt 
an  area  of  fundamental  Impostanoe  to 
the  public.  Polley  reeearch  and  analy- 
sis was  reduced  by  $2  million  In  the  ad- 
ministration budget  We  add  $1  mO- 
lion  bMdc  and  aA  that  $1  million  of 
the  overall  be  attributed  to  this  func- 
tion. 

We  alao  have  an  emphasis  in  the  bUl 
on  add  rain,  the  impratanoe  of  which 
we  deaily  all  reoognlae.  The  UU  also 
requires  a  study  of  the  defldeney  of 
reeearch  facilities  for  colleges  and  uni- 
venitles,  an  area  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  appreciate,  but  one  that  wiU 
require  vast  commitment  In  the 
future. 

a  1100 

TheMU  proposes  several  changee  In 
the  basic  charter  for  the  National  Sd- 
enoe Foundation.  The  most  signlfleant 
of  these  is  broadening  the  nmndate  to 
Indude  responsibility  for  the  health  of 
fundamental  engineering  reeearch. 
This  change  comes  out  of  the  wide- 
spread recognition  in  the  scientific 
community  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween engineering  and  sdenoe.  at  least 
on  the  fundamental  research  level,  is 
now  blurred  beyond  reoognition,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  brood-based 
scientific  capability  it  must  indude 
fostering  fundamental  engineering  re- 
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search.  So  we  Indude  paraDd  refer- 
enoea  to  sdenoe  and  engineering 
throughout  the  ^barter  so  that  the 
Sdenoe  Foundatten  can  play  the  most 
constructive  role  m  that  area. 

At  the  same  itme.  we  make  two 
other  noteworthy:  changea.  One  Is  that 
we  approve  a  request  that  the  Nation- 
al fPrlfiKT  Board!  be  able  to  tirtitgatit 
greater  authorlt]}  to  the  Director  of 
the  National  Somce  Foundation  to 
approve  contmeti  that  the  FDondBtion 
would  enter  into.  This  we  do  on  a  trial 
basis  with  strict  reporting  require- 
ments, because  we  do  want  the  Dbee- 
tat  of  the  Natioiial  Sdenoe  Foonda- 
tkm  to  be  sendtye  to  the  Board  and 
the  Board's  Judgment  and  we  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  Poard  is  exercising  a 
broad  range  of  ovOniiht  function. 

Second,  we  remove  the  requirement 
that  several  of  tfte  assistan 
ships  be  appointed  by  the 
We  are  faced,  in:  theae  aeveral 
with  vacancies  in!  important 
that  have  gone  od  ffer  too  long  1 
the  White  House  |s  not  totally  foenssd 
on  the  National 
and  their  personhel  approval 
has  suffered  fhgn  bottleneck  that 
have  resulted  In  longstanding 
dee. 

It  is  generally 
those  involved 
Foundation 
since  the 
rector  are 
Preddsnt  there 
Presidential 
the    National 


lerally  hdieved  by  almoat 
Jived  Injttie  National  8da 
m  on  a  practical  basis  tl 
Direetov  and  the  Dqwty 


all 
National  ftplfni^ 
that 
Dqwty  Di- 
appointees  of  the 
certainly  sufficient 
and  influence  over 
FuuudaMon 


These  are  not  political  Jobs  that  are 
being  disposed  of  I  here;  their  funotioa 
Is  not  politlcaL  kt  is  to  fallow  the 
merits  of  the  seknoe  and  encourage 
the  merits  of  toe  science.  It  would 
seem  that  theae  assistant  direetondiipa 
would  be  in  good  hands  being  appoint- 
ed by  the  Directdr  and  we  would  not 
suffer  kmgstandtag  delays  because  of 
a  structural  requiiement 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ithls  is  a  strong  and 
well-balanced  pebposal;  it  siistatns 
growth  In  aevecat  critical  areaa.  The 
supercomputer  alea,  I  would  like  to 
underscore  beoaiite  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  thire  Is  little  aeoem  to 
superoomputers  In  our  country.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Toric  Qb.  Bom- 
LOT]  will.  I  am  sure,  lay  out  a  real 
horror  stra7  iriMge  Nobd  Mm  win- 
ning minds  have  ilem  aeoem  to  super- 
computers than  graduate  students  in 
Europe. 

Superoomputere  are  the  tool  iHilch 
we  wHI  use  to  deagn  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Munputerc  they  are  the  lyndi 
pin  to  progrem  ih  this  area,  and  we 
should  certainly  isustain  the  limited 
support  that  Is  given  on  an  enhanced 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  for  ^hat  Is  a  most  criti- 
cal bilL 


Mr.  LDJAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  6 
mtmit^  to  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bobblcbt] 

Mr.  BOBHLBRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  ranking  RqmbUcan  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Sd- 
enoe and  Technology  whldi  Is  reqton- 
stbie  for  moving  this  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  you  today  a  bi- 
partisan request  for  the  resuthorisap 
tion  of  the  National  Sdence  Founda- 
tion, 1900  fiscal  year. 

On  March  29.  the  Sdence  Research 
and  Teduxdogy  Subcommittee  took 
action  on  HJL  1210.  the  administrsr 
tion's  bin  introduced  as  requested. 
Hien  on  April  2, 1905,  the  fuU  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  imani- 
moudy  reported  HJt  1210  by  voice 
vote. 

The  bm.  HJt  1210,  being  considered 
by  the  Bouse  today,  supports  the 
Preddent's  request  for  $1,509  biUion  in 
new  obUgational  authority  plus  a  pro- 
poeed  deferral  of  $91.5  million  from 
flsoal  year  1905  to  fiscal  year  1900.  By 
accepting  the  administration's  overaU 
fUntfng  level,  the  oommittee  recom- 
mends minor  adjustments  within  the 
budgrt  requiring  that  no  lea  than  $1 
minion  be  available  for  the  Ethics  and 
Values  in  Sdence  and  Technology  Pro- 
gram, and  no  lem  than  $3  milllan  be 
available  for  the  Policy  Reeearch  and 
Analyds  Program. 

Several  Members  have  heard  and 
voiced  concern  over  the  propoeed 
Mtmtw^titm  of  the  $1  million  EV181' 
Program,  as  weU  as  FRA  which  was 
proposed  for  a  50-i)ercait  reduction. 
However,  the  oommittee  did  not  fed 
that  the  Federal  defidt  dtuatkm  war- 
ranted Increases  to  the  propoeed 
budget  and.  therefore,  we  reauthor- 
laed  theae  programs  from  within  the 
eiisting  funds  requested.  Moreover,  we 
are  greatly  concerned  that  any  further 
readjustments  to  the  fiscal  year  1900 
budget  oould  lead  to  serious  problems 
within  the  research  and  education  ac- 
tivities vonsored  by  NSP. 

It  Is  not  without  constraints  that 
N8F  requests  a  4.4  percent  increase 
over  flsoal  year  1905  appropriated 
levels.  In  tatX,  though  the  budget  pre- 
sents overaU  podtive  signs,  tedlity  up- 
gradss  have  been  necessarily  drawn 
out  and  as  I  mentioned,  a  deferral  of 
$21.6  mflUon  In  education  moneys  re- 
quested. Though  NSPs  request  is 
routfily  $07  million  more  in  new 
budget  antfaority  over  fiscal  year  1965. 
this  4.4  percent  is  doing  no  more  than 
allowing  N8F  to  have  the  same  pur- 
ehaaing  power  in  fiscal  year  1080  than 
they  preaently  have  In  fiscal  year  1905. 
Quoting  from  the  CBO  estimate. 
"HJt  1210  is  ■seemfiil  to  have  no  infla- 
tionary effect  of  prices  and  costs  in 
the  operation  of  the  national  eccmo- 
my." 

As  I  have  stated.  In  addition  to  the 
deferral,  certain  facility  upgrades 
have  been  drawn  out— for  example: 


The  very  large  baseline  array,  which 
was  propoeed  for  construction  In  flscal 
year  1905.  has  been  ddayed  twice  now 
and  may  poasibly  be  taetd  with  fur- 
ther delays  due  to  congressional  direc- 
tives. This  initiative  has  been  snd  con- 
tinues to  be  strongly  supported  by  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee, 
and  we  bdieve  any  furtho'  delays  are 
unwise. 

Also- 

The  Advanced  Supooomputer  Divi- 
sion at  the  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Reeeaieh  in  Boulder.  CO.  wiU 
have  a  kmger  schedule  for  its  super- 
computer upgrade. 

We  bdieve  there  are  further  insidi- 
ous consequences  of  budget  alterations 
and  reductlans  to  the  various  researdi 
aooounta.  It  has  become  tnereadngly 
dear  to  the  committee  that  our  na- 
tional facilities  are  bdng  squeeaed  as  a 
result  of  tight  budgets  and  the  de- 
mands placed  upmi  reeearch  communi- 
ties to  accept  freeaes  in  many  or  aU 
other  programs  to  allow  for  new  initia- 
tives. In  lieu  of  this  dtuatim.  the  com- 
mittee emphasises  that  approi»1ate 
wdentiflc  review  wffl  be  conducted 
before  dosure  of  any  national  fadll^, 
Induding  but  not  necessarily  limited 
to  the  NSP  and  the  National  Sdenoe 
Boar± 

The  oommittee  believes  that  such  fa- 
cilities are  national  resources  and  In 
many  cases  involve  the  participation 
of  other  agendes  and  outside  users. 

PurthemKtte.  HJt  1210  requires: 

First  that  emphads  wiU  be  placed 
on  scientific  reeearch  to  support  a 
better  understanding  of  the  phenom- 
oia  contributing  to  add  rain; 

Second,  that  N8F  wlU  conduct  a 
study  of  the  resesrch  facilities'  needs 
of  univerdties; 

Third,  that  the  Director  of  NSP  wlU 
report  to  Congress  on  those  recom- 
mendations pertaining  to  Implementa- 
tlon  of  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control— Oraoe  Com- 
mission Rep(»t— and  the  OMB  rq>ort 
"Management  of  the  UiS.  Oovemment 
In  1900";  and 

Fourth,  that  all  Assistant  Directors 
be  in  NSP  Senior  Executive  Branch 
levd  appointments  rather  than  Pred- 
dential  appointmoits,  whidi  four  of 
the  seven  currently  are. 

Finally.  HJt  1210  contains  adminis- 
tration requested  changes  In  statutory 
authority: 

First  allowing  Natimud  Sdenoe 
Board  meeting  announcements  and 
badcground  materials  to  be  sent  using 
alternative  delivery  services  other 
than  registered  or  certified  malL  Tlie 
committee  concurred  with  this  amend- 
ment 

Second,  to  pennit  the  National  Sd- 
ence Board  to  use  Its  discretion  in  re- 
viewing grants  exceeding  "$50,000  per| 
year  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3 
years"  by  ddegattng  that  authority  to 
the  Director  of  the  Foundation.  The 
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on 


eommlttee  reached  a  compromlie 

the  propoMd  lancuace* 

Third.  MSF  li  iwrfclng  an  exclusion 
from  the  f^reedom  of  Information  Act. 
aa  the  Bureau  of  Oenaua  currently  has. 
which  protects  ptxuxietary  infonna- 
Uon  obtained  tmn  tndustrica/compa- 
nles  while  in  the  course  of  conducted 
surreys,  questionnaires,  snd  similar 
such  studies.  The  committee  aooei>ted 
this  amendment  wholeheartedly. 

Fourth.  MSF  submitted  the  encl- 
neerlnc  amendment  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressmen Skbm  of  New  Ifezloo  and 
Bbowii  of  California.  The  committee 
concurred. 

In  qrfteof  the  budgetary  con- 
straints. N8F  is  propoainc  an  increase 
In  advanced  scientific  computtng.  An 
Inereaae  of  $4.7  mflUon  over  the  fiscal 
year  19W  levd  for  the  advanced  scien- 
tific computing  centers;  and  is  promot- 
ing further  research  in  computer  sd- 
enoe  and  engineering,  networking  and 
access  time. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  N8P  has  an- 
nounced the  establishment  In  fiscal 
year  IMS  or  three  national  supercom- 
puter centers,  plus  one  experimental 
center.  In  addition,  N8F  is  vigorously 
pursuing  a  fourth  center,  the  impetus 
which  was  provided  by  the  transfer  of 
a  Cray-18  from  NASA  to  NSP.  The 
subcommittee  applauds  this  effort  to 
weak  this  arrangement  within  its 
budgetary  levela. 

I  congratulate  NSP  tor  their  mxk.  in 
the  supercomputer  area.  It  was  a  pro- 
gram we  in  the  Science  Committee  ini- 
tiated discussion  of  in  the  1st  sessiai 
of  the  98th  Congress  and  which  the 
House  supported  in  fiseal  year  1985. 
NSP  is  clearly  addressing  the  needs  of 
the  research  communities  previously 
CTduded  from  this  significantly  ad- 
vanced technology. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
attention  NSP  has  given  to  the  Arctic 
Research  and  PoUey  Act  of  1984.  This 
act  was  passed  by  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  during  the 
98th  Congress. 

To  this  end.  I  would  like  to  focus  my 
remarks  on  the  excellent  leadoahip  in 
place  at  the  Poundatlon.  Kric  Bloch  Is 
to  be  commended  for  a  very  sound  pro- 
posaL  Ifr.  Bloch  has  been  recognised 
this  year  as  a  recipient  of  the  Presl- 
deat's  National  Technology  MedaL 
The  Sdenoe  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee recognises  him  for  one  of  the  most 
straightforward  and  accountable  ex- 
changes before  a  congrwional  com- 
mittee in  defense  of  a  Federal  agency's 
budget. 

Finally.  I  thank  the  members  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
for  an  admirable  show  of  bipartisan 
support. 

Hr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time.  I  urge  the  entire  House  to  sup- 
port the  budget  for  NSP  ss  proposed 
by  the  administratkm  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sdenoe  and  Technology  by 
voting  for  HJL  1210. 


Mr.  SKKCN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOBHLBRT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  tram  New  Mexieo. 

Mr.  SKKBN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  wspedally  important  provision  of 
HJl.  1210,  which  amends  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Organic  Act  of 
1950  in  order  to  clarify  and  wnphasiie 
the  Foundation's  responsibility  for 
fundamental  engineering  research  and 
education.  Along  with  my  good  friend 
from  Callfwnia.  Obobob  Bboww.  I 
gponaored  similar  legislation  last  year, 
which  this  body  imanimmisly  ap- 
proved. WhUe  I  have  my  problems 
with  other  parts  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  National 
Sdence  Foundation  for  incliiding  this 
provision  of  HJi.  1210.  and  urge  your 
support. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
more  dearly  estsblish  the  role  of  the 
NSP  in  supporting  our  Nation's  base 
of  research  and  talent  in  both  sdenoe 
and  engineering.  WhUe  NSP  currently 
operates  a  healthy  engineering  jno- 
gram.  it  does  so  without  the  benefit  of 
a  well-defined  engineering  mission  By 
explldtly  rwfiogniiing  the  important 
role  of  NSP  in  suM>ortlng  fundamen- 
tal qiglneeilug  research  and  educa- 
tion, we  wiU  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  Foundation  to  address  critical  na- 
tional issues. 

If  our  Natiim  is  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  wi»-ld  technology  markets,  we 
must  maintain  and  improve  our  base 
of  university  research  and  talent,  both 
of  which  are  essential  Ingredients  for 
Innovatkm  and  technological  progress. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Erich  Bloch 
and  Nam  Suh,  the  Natkmal  Sdence 
Foundation  has  been  making  signifi- 
cant gains  in  meeting  engineering  re- 
search and  education  needs. 

IKHth  the  passage  of  an  engineering 
miaskm  change,  the  contribution  of 
NSP  to  American  excellence  in  sdenoe 
and  engineering  wHl  be  even  greater. 
By  bringing  sdence  and  engineering 
closer  together  in  the  Federal  struc- 
ture, the  ovnall  climate  for  innova- 
tion can  only  improve. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  tnm  New 
Mexico  Ofr.  Riouaoaoir]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  Ifglslatlnn  and  the  subcommittee 
amendment  to  freeae  the  funding 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1986  to  the  1985 
funding  levels.  I  realise  that  this 
means  an  authorintim  request  for 
Astronamical,  Atmo^heric,  Barth  and 
Ocean  Sciences  that  Is  about  $12  mfl- 
Uon below  the  original  committee 
markup  but  stfll  more  than  $11  million 
above  the  fiseal  1985  leveL  Whfle  tar- 
geting reductions  to  certain  programs, 
this  freese  takes  into  consideration 
priorities  based  on  sdence  research 
and  technology  considerations,  I  want 


to  commend  the  chairman  for  i 

Ing  fiseal  responsibility  in  a  tatr  and 

balanced  manner. 

The  very  long  baseline  array  is 
funded  under  the  AAKO  programs. 
This  project  is  one  of  the  great  tech- 
nologieal  breakthrouiAis  of  modem 
science  snd  wiglneerlng.  The  VISA  is 
a  national,  and  potentially  interna- 
tional project.  Scientists  and  insUtu- 
tions  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  involved  in  the 
design  and  oonstnietion  of  VIAA.  and 
astronomers  from  all  over  the  world 
wfll  be  able  to  use  the  faeOlty.  The 
VIBA.  at  this  stage,  will  involve  the 
construction  of  10  antenna  and  control 
buUdlng  sites  In  different  parte  of  the 
United  States.  The  data  eoUeeted  by 
these  sii^te  wlU  be  gathered  and  ana- 
lysed at  an  array  operations  center  at 
the  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Association  of 
Universities  Inc.  under  contnfCt  with 
the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation,  has 
embarlMd  on  a  project  which  have 
profound  tmpUcations  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  universe.  Hie  VIAA 
could  measure  astronomical  positiops 
with  Incredible  accuracy.  It  wfll  reveal 
detaUs  within  dtatrfct  galaxies  and 
help  us  to  gain  valuable  insl^te  Into 
the  nature  of  the  many  different  kinds 
of  matter  in  apaet.  It  will  have  very 
practical  applications  for  the  measure- 
ment of  continental  drift,  the  Barth's 
rate  of  rotation,  and  many  other  areas 
that  oonoem  Earth  as  wdl  ss  sstro- 
nomical  sdenoe. 

UnfOTtunately.  while  the  design  for 
this  project  is  already  underway,  the 
1985  funds  have  been  held  up  twice. 
The  first  delay  was  to  last  untU  April  1 
and  the  second  on  May  15.  Tills  has 
not  only  slowed  down  the  design  proe- 
ess,  it  has  also  prevented  the  commit- 
ment of  funds  for  construction  of  the 
first  site  in  Pie  Town  which  is  In  my 
congressional  district  The  administra- 
tion's National  Science  Foundation 
budget  summary  for  fiscal  year  1986 
expresses  strong  suppmt  for  the 
VLBA,  Induding  it  among  the  highest 
l»i«lty  AABO  iwograms. 

DISIO 

Mr.  Oialrman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  oommittee  re- 
gardtaig  the  VIAA  program,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  I  wfll  be  glad  to  answer 
any  question  the  gentleman  has,  if  the 
genUemsn  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Just  wish  to  make  this  inquiry  of  the 
oommittee  chairman:  I  understand  the 
committee  report  contains  language 
expressing  support  tar  the  VLBA  as  a 
high  priority  among  the  AABO  pro- 
grams. I  just  wanted  that  substantiat- 
ed by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  cmnmittee. 


Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  also  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  identified  this  project  ss 
the  hi^est-prtnlty  major  new  instru- 
ment for  gro^md  astronomy  in  the 
1980'a  We  support  that  concept. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  there  b^  a  f  reeie  amendment.  I 
understand  tfaatt  this  program  would 
also  be  a  high  prioritjr? 

Mr.  PUQUAi  It  is  the  committee's 
intention  that  this  still  remain  as  a 
very  hi^  priority. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  seek  one  further  clariflration 
regarding  the  tumors  about  the  Sacra- 
mento Peak  I  Observatory,  that  it 
would  be  dose^  without  proper  review 
of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  termination  I 
erstand  that  in  HJl.  1210.  as 
aatended.  thert  Is  a  provision  that  me- 
dudes  the  dodng  of  Sacramento  Peak. 
Is  that  correctf 

Mr.  PUQUAi  Mr.  Chairman.  If  Uie 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  provides  that 
no  funds  shaU  be  spent  toward  the  do- 
suie  of  a  national  facility  without  ap- 
propriate sdeotific  review.  Induding  a 
review  by  the  api»oprlate  advisory 
committee  of  the  Natkmal  Sdenoe 
Foimdatlon  and  also  committees  of 
the  National  Sdenoe  Board.  So  any  de- 
dsl<m  must  ^  based  on  scientific 
review  and  ndt  Just  an  arWtimry  do- 
sure. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
committee  chBlrman.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  th^  dlrtingi'^f***^  iiiiwnwimitt^ 
chairman,  the  goitleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WAuam]  fen*  the  over- 
sight hearings{he  held  in  New  Mexico 
on  these  mrotfams.  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  >  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  n<mda  [Mr.  Pd«u*]  tor  his 
relentless  pmfuit  of  scientific  exod- 
lence  and  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SpeakerJ  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
this  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, HJl.  121(1. 

The  CHAIRilAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fkfm  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
RicHAXosov]  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUJAN;  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  yidd 
such  time  as  |ie  may  cwisimie  to  the 
gentleman  fro$i  Texas  [Mr.  Amsrl. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Amsr 
was  aUowed  tol  speak  out  of  order.) 


This  was  true  of  aU  the  Membov  we 
were  able  to  oontact  on  the  committee 
from  which  the  resolution  had  come 
to  the  floor. 

We  spent  the  entire  night  trying  to 
find  out  This  Bunning  earlier  I  raised 
the  question  as  a  point  of  parliamenta- 
ry procedure,  and  I  was  advised  by  the 
Speaker  that  the  conunittee  had  re- 
quested this.  I  had  been  earlier  told  by 
a  staff  member  of  the  committee  that 
he  alone  had  requested  that,  without 
any  ooosultation  with  any  member  of 
the  ttmnmtttm^  or  any  Member  of  Cm- 


Mr.  ARMKV.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  arrived  at  my  office  to  be  in- 
formed that  a>nse  Resolution  125  had 
been  withdrawn  trom  the  calendar. 
Natiually,  I  inm  concerned  regarding 
who  had  wimdrawn  the  resolution 
from  the  calendar,  and  I  and  my  staff 
and  other  M^nbers  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs  mfnt  the  entire  day  trying 
to  find  out  ii(bo  had  withdrawn  the 
resolution  firois  the  calendar.  We  were 
unable  to  finfl  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  woi^d  admit  to  having  with- 
drawn the  rei^lutlon  from  the  calen- 
dar, let  alone'  any  who  even  knew  in 
advance  that  it  was  going  to  be  done. 

Bi-06eo-«»^<PLe) 
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My  ooooem  is  that  a  staff  member 
would  wi^draw  legislatlm  from  the 
calendar.  I  do  not  think  that  is  appro- 
priate procedure. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  darifica- 
tlon  on  this  matter,  and  I  would  like 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  did 
indeed  authoriw  this  staff  member  to 
withdraw  this  legislation  to  come  for- 
ward so  this  matter  can  be  deared  up. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  essential  con- 
cern to  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
regarding  iriio  should  make  these 
kinds  of  decisions,  staff  members  or 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ARMET.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gm- 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
frar  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  on  the  floor 
when  the  gentleman  made  his  parllar 
mentaiy  Inquiry  of  the  Speaker,  and  I 
underrtood  very  dearly  from  the 
^Maker's  reqwnse  to  him  that  the  re- 
quest came  txom  the  oommittee.  Has 
the  gentleman  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  matter,  for  instance,  with 
the  ehabman  of  the  oommittee? 

Mr.  ARMET.  I  had  a  caU  in  to  the 
chairman  of  the  oommittee.  and  I 
have  not  been  aUe  to  locate  him.  How- 
ever, from  aU  the  information  we  had 
yesterday,  there  was  not  even  a  sug- 
gestion  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee mv  any  other  member  of  the 
conunittee  made  that  authorization. 
Indeed  the  staff  member  told  me  very 
disttnetly  himsdf  that  he  had  done  it 
solely  on  his  own  recognisance. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ARMET.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fkom  Ifinnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  also 
look  forward  to  the  resolution  of  this 
question  because  the  Sneaker  was 
fUily  predse  In  his  reqMnse  to  the 
gentleman's  inquiry  and  made  it  very 
dear  that  the  changing  of  the  sched- 
ule could  only  come  about  as  the 
result  of  a  request  fiom  the  onnmit- 
tee.  and  obviously  the  committee  is 
not  members  of  the  staff  but  only 
Members  of  Ccmgress.  But  if  the  gen- 
tleman indicates  there  are  no  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  willing  to  come  for- 
ward snd  Indicate  they  have  qtedfical- 


ly  requested  the  change  in  the  calen- 
dar, then  we  have  a  contradiction  on 
our  hands  that  wfll  indeed  have  to  be 
resolved. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
raMng  this  point  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  members  of  the  oommittee  re- 
solving this  question. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Uiank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  one  other  point 

In  repeated  efforts  yesterday  to  con- 
tact both  the  ^leaker's  office  and  the 
majority  leader's  office,  we  were 
alwsys  referred  to  this  same  staff 
member,  and  it  seems  that  this  is  the 
only  perMn  on  the  HiU  that  we  can 
ftaid  who  Is  willing  to  accept  any  re- 
QMinsibility  for  having  withdrawn  this 
resolution.  Again  I  say  this  Is  not  ac- 
ceptable. This  is  the  business  of  the 
Congress,  not  the  business  of  the  staff. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Gaaoe]. 

Mr.  ORBGO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  suppnt  of 
the  bfll  bef  me  the  House  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  fine  effort  made  by  the 
oommittee  in  bringing  out  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  authorisation 
bfll  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  medflc 
dement  of  that  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation  bfll  and  talk  about  what  I 
hope  wfll  be  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation  in  the  area 
of  educatioa  There  is.  ss  I  understand 
it  $81.5  million  authorised  for  educa^ 
timal  activities  under  the  educational 
directorate.  Of  those  moneys,  about 
$25  milllan  is  authorised  or  directed 
toward  infonnal  educatianal  activities, 
and  under  that  category  we  have  what 
is  known  ss  telecommimirsMon  eduea- 
tlMial  activities,  including  the  funding 
of  such  programs  ss  "2-2-1  Contact" 
and  "Sesame  Street"  snd  now  a  new 
program  whldi  NSP  is  initiating  called 
"The  Brain."  I  want  to  commend  the 
National  Sdenoe  Foundation  for  ite 
initiative  in  starting  up  the  progrsm 
called  "The  Brain,"  and  I  want  to  en- 
courage the  NSP  staff  and  those 
people  serving  within  the  educatianal 
directorate  to  move  fOTward  aggres- 
sively in  the  use  of  telecommnnica- 
tions  in  the  education  of  our  diildren. 

In  my  experience  in  the  fidd  of  edu- 
cating children  and  as  a  prior  member 
of  this  committee,  having  had  the 
honor  to  s«ve  on  this  committee  tor  4 
years,  it  became  fUriy  apparent  to  me 
that  what  we  have  available  today  to 
educate  our  children  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  materials  and  information 
and  really  excellent  programming.  But 
wtiat  we  have  f  afled  to  do  is  to  get 
that  material  and  programming  out  to 
the  Individuals  who  can  benefit  from 
it  the  most  basirany  the  chfldren.  I 
think  we  have  really  fklled  to 
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ttniy  me  to  Its  fuDMt  extent  tbe  moet 
Ineredlble  wiminnteathre  facility  in 
the  world,  tdeiielon. 

When  we  think  about  the  fact  that 
every  hoaie  in  this  country,  for  all  in- 
tent! and  puipowa.  has  a  televlaioii 
and  that  ddMn  in  thia  country  ipend 
a  iiiaMliii  amount  of  time  in  front  of 
that  tdevWon.  it  ia  really  a  crying 
aiiame  and  a  terrible  waate  of  that  tre- 
mcndouB  fadUty  that  we  are  not  in- 
puttint  the  children  of  thia  Nation 
with  better  opportunitlea  for  educa- 
tion. There  ia  really  no  reaaon  at  aD 
why  on  Saturday  monlnc  a  child 
ahould  not  have  available  to  him  or 
her  the  opportunity  to  turn  on  a  chan- 
nel whkli  wm  be  as  intereattnc  to  that 
child  as  eartoona  and  which  win  be 
getting  acroaa  a  meamge  or  at  leaat  a 
subitantlve  Idea  which  wm  go  a  long 
way  toward  educating  that  chUd  in  at 
leaat  math  and  adenee  to  fidriy  objec- 
tive diadpllnea. 

Thua  I  would  hope  that  this  commit- 
tee and  also  the  National  Sdenoe 
Poundatloo  wffl  continue  the  atrong 
work  they  have  initiated  Hax  the  be- 
ginning of  IMO  in  raeatahliihing  the 
ertnratlonal  directorate  and  emerially 
puahlng  the  uae  of  the  medium  of  t^e- 
vialon  in  education  and  eipedally  con- 
tinuing to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mote  programs  such  as  "The 
Brain."  "S-S-l  Oontaet,"  and  "Sesame 
Straet." 

Mr.  BONHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORBOO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  member. 

a  isao 

Mr.  BOKSURT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  tbe  gentleman  in  the  weU  is 
mudi  too  modsat  when  he  congratu- 
lates the  National  Sdenoe  foundation 
for  the  momentum  in  thia  area,  be- 
cauae  I  would  tdl  my  cdUeagues  in  the 
House  that  it  has  been  the  gentleman 
in  the  weD  irtio  haa  been  a  leader  in 
this  effort  I  applaud  him  for  that 
leadership.  I  could  not 

Our  youngsters,  the  children 
America,  spend  a 
share  of  their  time  in  front  of  that  tel- 
evision set  and  he  would  Uke  and  I 
would  Uke  and  we  all  should  hope  for 
the  day  irtien  moat  of  that  time  wm  be 
educational   time   and   we   uae   our 


ties  to  the  maximum  advantage  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  educational  op- 
portunitlaa  for  our  young  people,  par- 
tlculaiiy  in  the  area  of  sdenoe  and  en- 

The  gentleman  has  dme  an  out- 
stanrilng  Job,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Oaaool  and 
I  want  to  puhliidy  apidaud  the  gentle- 
man for  that  leadership. 

Mr.  ORBGO.  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  generous  comments. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  the  Nation- 
al Sdenoe  Poundatlon  really  is  in  a 
unique  podtlon  to  be  the  point  on  this 


with  thdr  talent,  abmty,  and  na- 
tional reputation. 

Mr.  WALORBN.  Mr.  Chabman. 
would  the  gentleman  yleldr 

Mr.  ORBOO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yldd  to  the  gentleman  fkom  Pennayl- 
vanla. 

Mr.  WALORBN.  WeU,  I,  too,  want  to 
say  and  reeognlM  the  contribution  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
and  hli  f oeua  on  this  particular  point, 
not  only  aa  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
the  committee,  but  alao  aa  someone 
who  haa  dilldren  and  hopea  that  they 
learn  ftom  tdevlslon.  rather  than  not 
learn  firom  tdevMon. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  in  response 
to  hte  interest  in  the  soundnem  of  that 
idea,  we  do  at  least  underiine  in  the 
report  that  the  Sdenoe  foundation 
should  be  encouraged  to  devtiop  this 
avenue  with  value  and  it  is  because  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  weU  and  we  ap- 
preciate it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampahlre  has 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  ^waker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ORBOO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  reinforce  my  view  that  the 
dialrman  of  this  subcommittee  has 
done  a  superb  Job  in  moving  and  help- 
ing the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation 
find  its  way  through  this  eff OTt.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  cm  the  report. 
I  congratulate  him  on  the  substance  of 
the  bOL  I  Just  hope  we  can  keep  the 
baU  roUIng  and  I  know  we  wm  foUow 
the  gentleman's  leadership. 

Mr.  WALORBN.  We  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support  and  miss  the  gen- 
tleman on  ^h*  committee. 
•  Mr.  BDOAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nar 
tlonl  Sdenoe  Foundatlim  fiscal  year 
1M6  budget  authorintion  bOl.  HJL 
ISIO.  puts  this  body  in  a  quandary.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  want  to  signal  our 
support  for  the  critical  role  the  Foun- 
dation plays  in  our  Nation's  rsssarch 
baae  a  role  that  has  never  been  so  im- 
portant as  it  is  today.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  is  a  cuiicei'ii  in 
thia  body  that  overrldea  everything 
else  a  concern  that  our  first  priority 
is  to  get  control  of  hemorrhagtaig  defl- 
dU  that  have  affUcted  thia  Nation 
over  the  last  4  years. 

I  believe  that  in  any  other  time, 
HJt  1210  would  safl  through  this 
debate  unamended,  a  credit  to  the 
oversight  functions  so  ably  performed 
by  the  Sdenoe  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. In  today's  preoarlous  economic 
dimate,  however,  our  duty  is  clear— we 
must  seek  to  hold  the  line  on  budget 
Increases  and  push  for  a  freeae  on 
many  domestic  spending  programa.  I 
therefore  support  the  effort  to  hold 
flacal  year  19M  budget  authority  for 
N8F  to  the  flaeal  year  19M  appropria- 
tions leveL 

But  I  would  hasten  to  add.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  cant  have  it  both 
ways.  For  if  we  are  to  apply  tUs  ra- 


tionale to  a  fleeae  on  many  portions  of 
our  nondefense.  domestic  imsnding 
sector,  then  we  cannot  shirk  our  re- 
spoastUUty  and  not  apply  It  to  eertain 
portions  of  our  defense  sector  as  welL 

In  this  connection  I  note  with  not  a 
little  consternation  that  In  a  time 
when  NBF's  budget  request  is  for  an 
increaae  of  T  percent— the  bulk  of 
which  ia  in  support  for  basic  re- 
seareh  the  DOiys  basic  rsssarch 
budget  request  is  for  an  incrsaae  of  16 
percent.  It's  about  time  we  start  to  un- 
derstand that  when  we  are  forced  to 
shortchange  efforts  such  as  those  of 
the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation  be- 
cause there  is  no  room  to  maneuver  in 
a  budget  with  a  $200  bOUon  defldt.  we 
are  shortchanging  our  national  securi- 
ty. For  whUe  we  may  face  threats  to 
this  security  in  a  hostile  Intematlonal 
environment,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  challenge  to  our  long-run  industri- 
al competitiveness  to  no  lem  a  threat 
to  our  Nation. 

I  hope  thto  body  keeps  thto  in  mind 
when  we  begin  to  look  at  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
search budget  which  holds  support  for 
some  gokHdated  weapons  gimmickry. 
For  the  true  costs  of  thto  gtanml^ry 
are  the  many  opportunities  we  are 
giving  up  today  in  supporting  a  fteeae 
on  the  Foundation's  budget* 
•  Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
was  going  throu^  thto  legtolatinn.  I 
noticed  that  there  was  a  specific  statu- 
tory proviskm  requiring  the  National 
Sdenoe  Foundation  to  do  a  study  on 
the  causes  and  effects  of  add  rain. 

I  suppose  that  I  have  no  problems 
with  a  studTf  it  wm  only  remove  the 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  peoide  on 
the  causes  of  thto  major  environmen- 
tal problem.  But  doing  a  study  on  the 
causes  of  add  ram  to  a  Uttle  Uke  doing 
a  study  on  the  health  effects  of  ciga- 
rette smoking.  Research  to  not 
enough— we  know  the  causes  now  to 
the  time  to  worii  on  solutions. 

I  do  not  want  thto  statutory  lan- 
guage to  serve  as  a  stopgap  measure.  I 
do  not  want  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  be  able  to  pat  themselves  on 
the  back  today  and  say  that  we've 
dealt  with  the  add  rain  problem 
through  thto  bOL  We  havent.  We've 
made  a  very  tentative  first  step. 

AU  the  studies  in  the  wwld  wm  not 
change  the  fact  that  there  are  over 
200  "dead"  lakes  in  the  Adirondaeks. 
It  wm  not  change  the  fact  that  lakes 
are  dying  every  day  in  Massarhnsefti. 
It  wm  not  diange  the  fact  that  the 
QuabMn  Reeervoir  has  extremely 
affMlp  water. 

Let's  do  the  study.  Let's  remove  aU 
dondits  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
dont  want  to  face  thto  problem.  But  at 
the  same  time,  let's  move  toward  con- 
crete solutions.  My  bill,  HJt  1030,  pro- 
vides those  solutions.  It  gets  at  the 
root   of   the   problem   by   requiring 
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actual  reductif^  in  the  amount  of 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 

iKi  me  rdterale  that  I  wm  '^i* *»«"'y 
not  oppoae  thto  bill.  But  I  want  to  urge 
the  N8F  to  ictually  conduct  thto 
study.  And  I  vrge  the  Congress  to 
begin  looking  at  solutions  to  America's 
No.  1  environmental  problem:  Add 
rain.* 

Mr.  FDQUA.!Mr.  Chairman,  does 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


the  gentleman 
any  further 

Mr.  LUJAN. 
no  further  reqi 

Mr.  FDQUA. 


New  MMdoo  have 

for  time? 

Chairman.  I  have 
for  time. 
Chairman.  I  have 


no  further  reqtests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  b»lanrf  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Pinsuant  to  tiie 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  In  tbe 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  reported  Mil  shaU  be  considsted  as 
an  original  Ml]  for  the  purpose  of 
smendment  and  each  section  diaU  be 
considered  as  bloving  been  read. 

The  Clerk  wUlJ  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  to  as  follows: 

Be  Uema^ad  &iii  Oie  Sematt  mi  Boiun^ 
JtepmnOotiM*  or  Me  Umttti  Stmtm  of 
Amertea  in  Cemtieu  uuemUM,  That  this 
Act  may  be  eltad  a>  tbe  "Nattooal  adaoee 
Foundstkm  AutbOrlmtkn  Aet  lOr  Vlaesl 
Tear  Iter*. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  iectlon  1? 

If  not  the  Clferk  wm  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  text  of  section  2  to  as  follows: 

sac.  a.  (a)  Tbert  are  authertssd  to  be  sp- 
proprtated  to  the 
ttan.  for  tbe  flsed  year  IMS,  the 
forth  in  tbe  f oUowliif  < 

(1)     Advanced     Sdentlfle 

(S)  Aetranomlcsli  AtoMMpberte.  Butb.  and 
Oeean  Sdenoes,  |«n.lTO.O0O. 

(S)  Btolodcal,  adttvlonl.  and  Soelal  8el- 
enoea,  $yra,(NMMNMi 

(4)  Bigineertiv.  tlTO,0TO,0OO. 

(5)  Mathematical  and  Phjateal 
$421,970,000. 

(6)  Sdentlfle;  TecfanOlostcaL 
tlooal  Affaiia.  $s«jao.ooo. 

(7)  Prociam  Develoianent 
nient  |M JOOJMO. 

(8)  Sdenoe  and  Cnsineert 
$83,000,000. 

(9)  United   Ststee    Antaretle 
$130,100,000. 

(b)  Notwitbetanfttnc  any  other  provldon 
of  tble  Aet  tMaa  Uie  amanta  aiitboriaed 
under  aubeeettaD  (^>— 

(1)  not  leae  than  $1/MW,000  Shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  etbtai  and  valoee  In  eetanee  and 
toehnolosy  praciam:  and 

(»  not  lea  ttaa^,000.000  abaQ  be  avaU- 
Bbtotor  tbe 
pffosnuB. 

(e)  In  tbe 
of  the  aoMMinta 
teme  and 
provided  in 
pberic 
ed  in 


I  Poiidy  R< 
obligation. 


for  Blotle  Sra- 
under  the  aotliaetty 
(ax$)  and  lOr  AIbmb- 
tbe  antboitty  provld- 
taX2).  wnphaile  diaU  be 
identifle  reaaareb  to 
port  a  better  ond^standlnf  o(  the 
ena  that  contrfbutf  to  add  rain. 


Mr.    WALKBtt    Mr. 
offer  an  amendment 


Chairman.   I 


offered  by  Mr.  Waucb:  At 
the  end  of  eeetlon  3  (paae  19.  after  line  9). 
add  the  fOOowiog  new  ■ubaectlon: 

(d)  Notwithatandlnt  any  oUier  proHaton 
of  tbla  Aet  tbe  total  of  tbe  amounU  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  Iqr  tliia  eeetlon  and 
■eetlon  9  ataall  not  eaoeed  $1,901,793,000. 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  thto 
to  faarntially  a  bvece  level 
it  It  to  similar  in  nature  to 
tbe  amendment  that  waa  offered  to 
the  space  MU  that  came  before  the 
House  Just  prior  to  the  recess. 

Let  me  ftist  a^noidedge  the  worii 
of  tbe  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Pdmou.],  the  gentleman  from  Ctm- 
necticut  [Mr.  Moaaisoa],  who  at  the 
time  of  ibe  space  Irgialation  brought 
their  amendment  to  the  floor,  had  pre- 
pared a  aimOar  kind  of  amendment  for 
the  bm  today. 

My  amendment  doee  track  che 
amndment  that  they  had.  The  reaaon 
for  my  (tffering  it  in  aU  honeaty.  to  I 
think  the  committee  at  thto  point  to  in 
recognition  of  tbe  fact  that  thto  to 
aomething  that  tbe  Houae  wanta  to  do 
and  we  need  to  begin  to  bring  our  in- 
ternal adjuatmenta  to  what  was  appar- 
ently tbe  Houae  podtlon. 

I  do  want  to  make  the  point  that  we 
did  eome  out  of  tbe  committee  at  the 
Presldentlsl  levd.  at  the  level  of  re- 
quest in  tbe  N8P  bill,  and  that  waa  a 
oonadoua  attempt  to  try  to  stick  with 
budgetary  praetloe  and  priority,  a  pri- 
ority aet  by  the  Preddent  in  order  to 
try  to  move  adenoe  programa  ahead, 
deaplte  bto  attempts  to  effect  an  over- 
all tttmat  on  pending;  but  it  to  appar- 
ent that  tbe  Houae  wanta  to  move 
probably  a  Uttle  further  than  that  and 
In  tbe  caae  of  theae  amendmenta  aay 
that  we  want  a  108S  anntqiriation 
level  for  tbe  autbortoation  of  thto  par- 
ticular bffl.  That  to  effectively  what 
thto  amendment  would  achieve. 

It  aays  that  we  wm  not  qiend  more 
than  $1,000,792,000  in  the  upcoming 
ftacal  yearioee. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  adopt  thto 
kind  of  a  treew  approadi  to  build 
upon  what  we  did  in  the  first  autborl- 
ntlon  bm  that  came  on  the  Houae 
floor,  tbe  one  that  came  out  of  NASA. 

Mr.  FDRSBUk  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yidd  to  tbe  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  P0R8KLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate tbe  committee  adjusthig  to 
tbe  new  historteal  bipartisan  eff  tut  led 
by  Oongreosman  MoaiTsoa,  myself 
and  others,  to  go  back  to  the  1085 
treoM  budget  leveL 

As  I  understand,  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  aay  to  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  original  pnvoeal 
was  about  0  percent  over  last  year,  if 
that  to  correct 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentieman  to 
correct  As  I  say,  that  reflected  an  at- 
tempt by  the  committee  to  stay  within 
tbe  levd  that  was  requested  by  the  ad- 


minlstraUon.  but  the  administratlcm 
did  have  an  increaaed  pri<»1ty  for  ad- 
enoe within  the  budget  ao  therefore 
had  increaaed  that  above  the  1985 
pending  leveL 

Mr.  PURSELLb  Therefore,  we  take  it 
back  6  percent  to  comply  with  the 
1985  budget  level,  which  would  be  eon- 
aiatent  with  what  we  did  with  NASA 
last  Wednesday  evening. 

So  I  want  to  omgratulate  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  our  great  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Albuquerque,  NM. 
Mamnr  Inttm,  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  wdl  for  making  thto  adjuatment 
and  complying  with  our  precedent 
here,  becauae  It  to  htotorleal  that  if  we 
can  be  consistent  end  I  know  the  gen- 
tieman in  tbe  wdl  haa  been  conaiatent 
over  the  yeara,  to  look  at  ftocal  Integri- 
ty in  trying  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  goaL 

So  we  have  been  suooessful  with 
NASA  and  we  can  be  aucoeaaful  today 
In  tbe  adoption  of  thto  amendment  I 
think  we  can  carry  that  to  tbe  Bureau 
of  Standarda  Irgtolation  tomorrow  in 
whidi  I  have  an  amendment  filed  with 
the  ClCTk  to  do  tbe  same  thing  in  prin- 
ciple, ao  that  we  can  get  a  balanced 
budget  and  adileve  at  leaat  a  $28  to 
$50  bOUon  reduction  in  tbe  defldt  thto 
year. 

I  omgratulate  tbe  committee.  I 
served  <m  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe 
and  Technology  acme  years  ago.  It  to 
an  outstanding  committee. 

Thto  way  It  sUows  the  committee  to 
reprogram  those  dcdlara  Into  tbe  func- 
tkmal  category  within  the  bm  Itsdf 
and  I  think  that  to  appropriate,  rather 
than  aomebody  on  tbe  floor  arbitrarily 
Jumping  in  and  trying  to  change  the 
prioritiea  within  tbe  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bto  atatement 

Let  me  aay  to  tbe  gentleman  that  I 
would  hope  that  aa  blUa  come  forth  In 
the  future  that  we  are  alao  going  to 
try  where  the  Frealdent  baa  requeated 
lower  levda  that  we  wm  attempt  to 
come  in  at  thooe  levda  of  tbe  Rrcd- 
dentlal  budget  aa  well,  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  freeae  of  priorltlea  at 
the  1985  level,  becauae  tbe  trecK  of 
miorltlea  at  tbe  1985  levd  atm  iho- 
dueea  maaaive  defldta. 

It  aeema  to  me  that  if  we  are  willing 
to  cut  back  when  that  aeema  appro- 
priate, then  we  ought  to  alao  be  will- 
ing to  cut  back  in  acme  of  thoae  areaa 
where  tbe  Prealdential  budget  to  bdow 
what  the  freeae  would  take  us.  That 
way,  we  really  do  begin  to  have  some 
control  of  the  defldt 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
look  in  that  direction,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  haa  ex- 
pired. 
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(By  imMitimwM  oooMnt,  Ifr.  ^ 
■Dofrcd  to  proeeed  for  I  addlUonal 


Mr.  PDR8BX.  Mr.  8|Mker.  wfU  the 
genUanaii  yMd  furthetf 

Mr.  WALKKR.  I  would  be  itfad  to 
yield  to  the  nmtlnnMi  from  MIrhloii 

Mr.  PORSKLL.  Mr.  SpeiriMr.  we  wfll 
be  kMkJnc  at  that  on  •  CMe-by-eaae 
bull  M  the  Mill  eome  before  the  floor. 

The  question  before  the  pubUe  and 
this  Nation  ti  not  bdow  vendtnc 
levels  of  IMS  or  IMS.  The  question  is 
whether  Ooncreoi  has  eonalrtcntly 
been  spending  at  a  ftater  rate.  Medi- 
care is  growtnc  at  the  rate  of  IS  per- 
cent per  year.  MCdieaid.  10.2  percent 
80  the  rate  of  growth  is  the  bottom 
Une  in  whldi  the  pobUe  is  asking  fiscal 
Integrtty  and  fiscal  responsibility  here. 

Mr.  WALKBL  The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  PDRSKU..  I  also  suggest  that 
we.  some  of  our  group,  are  suggesting 
that  our  freeae  apply  acrom  the  board 
to  that  $1  tmucn  budget.  That  weans 
defeme.  that  meaiH  domesHr  budget 
areas.  ptaK  so  we  wffl  be  going  into 
eeftain  isliigialin.  maybe  SO  or  00  dif- 
ferent programs  of  the  Vaderal  Oov- 
emmant,  looking  for  additional  spend- 
ing, because  the  freeae  Itsdf  if  you 
were  to  apply  the  freeae  acrom  the 
board  to  todays  Vederal  budget,  the 
lOiO  budget  numbers,  the  CBO  num- 
bers, you  are  only  going  to  come  up 
with  about  $M  bflUon. 

The  gentleman  la  absolutely  correct 
Those  are  not  enough  doDars  to 
adiieve  not  only  the  ItM  goal  of  ISO 
bflUon.  but  the  deficit  whIA  wm  be 
greater  in  1007  and  In  190S.  simply  be- 
cause the  leeofcry.  with  all  due  re- 
veet  to  my  supply  sider  colleagues, 
will  not  be  reooviering  at  a  4-percent 
growth  rate  of  the  OMP. 

80  I  suggest  we  are  going  to  have  to 
look  at  additional  budget  cuts  later  on. 
over  and  above  the  freeae  in  n^iieh  we 
can  get  agieemsnl  wf'Jiin  the  House. 
ReptibiiBana  and  Demoerali,  and  with 
the  FlmiBtr  and  with  the  admlnlstnk 


I  think  the  public  Is  asking  tot  that 
so  I  congratulate  the  conunittee  again 
f OT  tte  esedlent  work. 

Mr.  WAUCKR.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  make  the 
point  as  the  gentleman  has  there, 
that  if  you  take  the  March  figures,  the 
latest  figures  we  have,  the  Mar^  fig- 
urea,  they  show  that  revenues  to  the 
PMeral  Oovemment  are  growing  at  an 
11  percent  greater  rate  than  they  were 
in  March  of  the  year  prior. 

a  1S30 

That  means  that  we  have  a  rate  of 
revenue  growth  to  the  FMeral  Oov- 
emment of  almost  three  times  the 
rate  of  Inflation  That  should  give  us 
the  ability  to  begin  to  catch  up  on 
some  of  those  deficit  numbers. 

The  problem  is  that  that  body  Is 
fpyr"«"g  at  a  rate  of  12  percent  great- 


er and  so.  therefore,  despite  the  addi- 
tional revenues,  we  are  spending  at 
the  greater  rate  than  the  increased 
revenues  are  coming  taL 

If  we  could  get  back  to  Just  having  a 
TP««'W"g  rate  at  the  rate  of  inflation 
we  could  cut  into  the  deficit  in  a  mas- 
sive way  based  upon  the  economic 
growth  that  Is  takhw  place.  And  80  It 
Is  Important  that  we  go  beyond  just 
freeataag  at  the  IStS  levels  but  take  a 
look  at  a  lot  of  programs  In  order  to 
try  to  cut  back  so  that  our  revenue 
growth  can  catch  up  with  our  spend- 
ing levels. 

Mr.  BOKHIXRT.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WAUCKR.  I  will  be  idad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOXHLBRT.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  would  be  receptive  to  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment  from 
the  chairman  of  the  cooamlttee? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  Is  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  allow  the  committee  to  nutke 
adjustments  within  this  particular 
number. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waueb]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bobhijsi  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Waueb  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  S  additional 
minutea.) 

Mr.  WALKKR.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Plorlda 
[Mr.  PiiquA]  will  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment that  wUl  allow  adjustmento  by 
the  committee  within  this  figure  so 
that  we  can  have  the  committee  re- 
flecting the  priorities  that  we  think 
are  proper  rather  than  to  freeae  again 
at  the  1908  priority  levels. 

80  I  am  prepared  to  acoqut  that 
amendment 

Mr.  BOKHLERT.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield.  It  I  may  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  In  the  well  for 
his  wmingnem  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment beeanae  had  he  been  reluctant  to 
accept  It  I  would  have  opposed  vlgor- 
oualy  the  straight  freeae  amendment  I 
think  we  have  got  a  responsibility  here 
In  the  Congrem  to  ivovide  some  lead- 
ership and  I  feel  we  are  taking  the 
easy  way  out  every  single  time  we  Just 
say  "fMeae." 

Some  programs  are  deserving  of 
more  funding.  Some  programs  are  de- 
serving of  a  higher  priority,  and 
simply  to  establish  a  precedent  under 
which  we  say  to  all  of  the  agencies 
"Spend  no  more  than  you  did  last 
year,  we  are  treating  you  all  equal." 
they  are  not  all  equaL  Some  of  them, 
and  I  happen  to  think  the  National 
Science  Poundation  Is  one  of  them, 
have  a  jirwlng  need  for  more  money 
because  it  Is  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  America. 


But  I  *"—"«— »^  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  for  working  out  a  very  satis- 
factory arrangement  under  the  dr- 


However.  I  must  conf  em  I  do  not  like 
the  dreumstancea.  I  think  we  in  the 
Conpem  are  weak-kneed,  we  are  turn- 
ing our  book  on  our  rsspcmsihnity.  We 
are  not  willing  to  eatahUsh  priorities. 
We  are  saying  fkeoae.  and  that  Is  not 
good  — ««"«g»«  I  think  the  American 
people  deatinre  something  more  than 
that 

Mr.  WALKKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  think  part  of  my  problem  Is 
the  f*et  that  I  think  we  are  weak- 
kneed  on  the  spending  side  thoui^ 
too,  bocatiaB  some  rnsesrrh  I  have 
been  doing  recently  shows  what  we 
have  done  over  the  last  S  yean  Is  over- 
spent our  own  budgets,  our  own  budg- 
ets, by  $1S0  taimon.  If  we  do  not  find 
some  way  to  begin  to  put  a  damp  on. 
we  cannot  depend  upon  the  Budget 
Act  to  do  It  becauae  we  Just  waive  the 
Budget  Act  we  violate  it  The  way  we 
can  begin  to  centred  is  in  the  authori- 
sation procem,  because  the  authorisa- 
tions sti^  And  we  have  to  have  acme- 
thing  that  stIckB  on  this,  and  this  Is 
one  way  that  you  can  begin  to  do  it 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  I  know 
that  he  is  reflecting  the  kind  of  priori- 
ty determination  that  the  administra- 
tion thou^t  was  important  that  the 
sdenoe  of  this  country  has  to  go  for- 
ward If  we  are  to  meet  the  technologi- 
cal future  that  this  country  needs  to 
enjoy,  if  we  are  to  Improve  trade  and 
everything  else.  So  the  gentleman  has 
taken  a  responsible  position  on  that 

I  think,  though,  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  mmmitttm.  the  realities  of  the 
House  are  at  this  point  that  what  we 
need  to  do  In  this  effort  Is  to  begin  to 
freeae  to  some  of  these  things  that  are 
hl^  priority  etf  orto  so  that  in  some  of 
the  other  eff <nts  a  little  later  on  we 
could  also  Impose  the  same  kind  of 


It  is  going  to  be  Interesting  to  see 
how  people  react  to  some  of  thoee. 

Mr.  BOKHLKRT.  WUl  the  gentte- 
man  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAUCKR.  I  wlU  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  BOKHLKRT.  I  would  like  to  put 
things  Into  peispective.  Consider  this 
fact  at  the  very  time  we  are  talking 
about  a  budget  for  an  agency  which 
has  primary  responsibility  for  most 
nondef ense  research  and  development 
in  Amorica,  an  agency  that  is  dealing 
with  the  future  of  America,  which  has 
a  total  budget  request  of  $1.0  bOllon, 
which  Is  the  total  budget  request  for 
the  National  Sdenoe  Poundatlon— 
now,  get  this— at  this  very  hour,  tmlem 
we  in  this  body  do  something,  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  this  year  the  ezdse  tax  on 
cigarettes  wlU  be  reduced  from  10 
cente  to  8  cento  a  pack.  That  is  a  80- 
peroent  reduction. 
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The  CHAH^MAN. 


The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fmm  Pennsylvania  Ofr. 
WaubbI  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bomt  and  by 
unanimous  ccnsent  Mr.  Wauob  was 
allowed  to  phxeed  for  8  additional 
minutea.) 

Mr.  WALKKR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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.    BOKHlXRT 
is  no 


My 


Tou  ml^t 
But  every 
!  tax  in  cigarettes  brings 
,  Tou  multiply  that  by  8 
t?  MlraCias,  mlradea, 
the  total  budget  re- 
quest for  an  ehtire  fiscal  year,  $1.0  bO- 
lion,  tot  the  National  Sdenoe  Pounda- 
tlon. 

Now,  I  do  not  like  to  brag  about  It 
but  I  am  a  imoker  and  I  do  It  by 
choice.  But  t|  is  mlndboggUng  to  me 
that  we  are  atgulng  about  nickels  and 
dimes  In  an  ^ency  dealing  with  the 
future  of  America,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  going  to  give  a  massive  tax 
break  to  the  tobacco  industry. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  \hk  National  mstttutes  of 
Health  might  want  to  talk  to  him 
about  his  choyes. 

Mr.  PDRSI^Uj.  Wffl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALK^.  I  wffl  be  ilad  to  yield 
to  tile  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PDRSliJ*.  I  Just  want  to  appre- 
ciate the  r^irks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tork.  He  has  been  worting 
with  us  on  k  budget  analysli  of  a 
freeae.  But  that  is  a  bottom  Une  mini- 
mum standard. 

Obviously  the  spending  habtts  of 
this  Oongressl  tnchiding  all  of  us  over 
the  years.  hOve  been  rather  on  the 
high  fr«~w«^  level,  and  the  rate  of 
spending  has  ^one  out  of  controL  So  It 
la  a  f  **'***'*'  (effort  of  trying  to  get  a 
"  "  '  ft  sounds  good;  It  may 
be  popular.  We  wffl  be  looking  at  eadi 

:  J  and  authorisation  bffl  as 

they  come  akbg. 

But  I  like  isdence  and  technology 
and  I  like  tM  National  Sdenoe  Poun- 
datlon. My  b%  university,  the  Thilvei^ 
sity  of  M***ff",  is  a  redpioit  of 
funds  from  tlJs  committee. 

But  the  Prudent  in  briefing  many 
of  us  on  our  budget  ffeeue  proposal 
thinks  that  t^iat  is  the  rii^t  strategy 
for  the  country  at  this  time  to  get  our 
fiscal  house  ki  order.  And  every  uni- 
versity and  eirery  recipient  from  this 
committee  recuses  that  If  it  Is  fair.  If 
the  Defense  Department  Is  treated  the 
same  as  NSP.Iand  UDAO.  and  revenue 
sharing,  and  4ll  of  the  other  programs, 
they  could  live  with  that  kind  of  a 
strategy  in  t^ms  of  good  pubttc  poUcy 
for  this  NatlMi  to  eliminate  the  defi- 
dt  ' 

And  let  us  ^  lose  sii^t  of  that  na- 
tional defldt  That  is  an  albatrom 
around  this  Nation  and  around  this 
cotmtry. 


Mr. 

yidd? 

MX.  WAIXER.  I  wffl  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico, 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
coaBmlttee. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  think  the  National 
Sdenoe  PDundatlon  can  get  along  as 
weU  with  $13  bfflkm  as  It  can  with 
$1.0  bOUon.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
a  big  cut  In  any  agency. 

However,  having  been  around  here 
for  theae  last  17  years  I  Just  wonder 
sometimes  about  what  motives  there 
are,  you  know,  other  than  balancing 
the  budget  which  we  all  support 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WaucbI  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ldjah  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  WAUCxa  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 


Mr.  WAIXKR.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PUBBELL.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
I  have  been  here  a  number  of 
not  as  Itmg  as  the  gentieman 
from  New  Mexico,  I  might  say.  but  I 
think  serving  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  thoee  are  unusual  cases 
when  you  are  below  the  1986  level  In 
reelect  to  Individual  spending  pro- 


Mr.  WAITER.  I  wffl  be  glad  to  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  genUonan. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  And  is  it  the  intention 
of  the  proponente  of  these  amend- 
menta  that  are  offered  on  every  bffl  or 
wffl  be  offered  on  every  Mil.  and  I  wffl 
ten  the  gentleman  that  prc^wbly  with 
the  exoqyUon  of  Defense  I  wffl  sup- 
port aU  of  the  other  freeses.  but  are 
we  talking  when  we  move  down  the 
line  and  It  turns  out  that  the  1985 
levd  Is  hiii^ier  than  the  President's 
proposal.  Is  the  gentleman  thinking  of 
taktaw  the  lower  of  the  two.  whatever 
It  may  be? 

I  irill  also  ask  the  gentieman  from 
Iflcliigan  that  same  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentionan  from 
Pennsylvania  has  raised  that  point 
here  eariier.  and  my  intoitiim  I  think 
would  be  that  when  the  Presldait  hss 
come  In  at  lower  levels,  thoa  at  that 
point  we  need  to  have  an  amendment 
out  here  to  reflect  those  lower  levels, 
because  that  Is  how  we  wffl  really 
begin  to  contnfl  this  prooen  and  that 
would  t^ftainiy  bc  this  genticmsn's 
intent  to  take  the  lower  of  the  two. 
the  1988  authorisation  or  the  Pred- 
dent's  request  and  come  to  the  floor 
with  the  lower  of  the  two  so  that  we 
begin  to  get  a  real  adjustment  in 
budget  priorities. 

Mr.  LOJAN.  If  the  gentieman  would 
yldd  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
same  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
yfifi|igy»i  oUr.  PuBSiLiJ.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  that  question  also  be- 
cauae he  is  one  of  the  ones  that  is 
bringing  this  subject  up  all  of  the 
time,  for  which  I  admire  him.  I  mli^t 


grams  in  this  Nation.  So  I  tiiink  the 
gentleman  is  ri^ht  We  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  thoee  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

You  are  suggesting  already  that  we 
make  an  exoqition  in  the  area  of  the 
defense  budget  in  your  case,  and  this 
is  you  personally,  and  I  reqiect  that 
But  if  each  of  us  begins  to  make  ex- 
ceptions to  reduce  spending  and  try  to 
get  some  faimem  principle,  whether  it 
is  a  freeae  or  some  percentage  of 
growth  rate,  or  limited  emplacement 
at  4  percent  some  particular  i»lndple 
of  tnidgetting,  unless  we  can  do  that 
we  are  not  going  to  address  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pomsylvanla  [Mr. 
W*un]  has  sgaln  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ldjas  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Walkxb  wss 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

a  1340 

Mr.  PUR8ELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FURSELL^  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  the  bills  as  they 
come  before  us.  8<»ne  are  lower,  fine, 
but  you  are  not  going  to  find  many  ex- 
amples in  a  trfflkm  dollar  budget  in 
which  those  budget  levels  are  Iowct. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentieman  yldd? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  TUs  Is  what  ccmcems 
me.  There  sre  always  some  Idnds  of 
dlffoent  motives.  My  particular 
budget  that  I  like,  for  example,  is  in  a 
different  catei^Kry  irom  that  one. 

I  am  trying  to  kind  of  naU  down:  Are 
we  going  to  generally  go  for  the  lower 
figure  whether  it  is  the  1985  levd  or 
the  Preddent's  level?  That  is  what  I 
would  support  I  wffl  tell  the  gentle- 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentieman 
the  same  question:  Is  he  looking  to 
offer  amendments  that  would  eiUier 
be  the  1985  levd  or  the  President's 
leccmmendation  level,  whichever  is 
the  lower. 

Mr.  PUR8ELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  ylddlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  budget- 
ary expense  snd  prlndples  are  consist- 
ent across  the  board  because  it  applies 
the  fairness  doctrine. 

I  would  be  open,  and  I  think  our 
group  and  others  who  are  working  on 
behalf  of —and  I  am  a  task  force  chair- 
man of  a  larger  group— that  we  would 
be  willing  to  look  at  those  on  a 
by-case  basis. 
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The  CHATRlfAN.  The  ttane  of  the 
•aoUemmn  hu  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  WAuaBM  aiid  by 
unmlmoue  oonaent,  lir.  Walkb  mm 
allowed  to  proeeed  for  2  addltk»al 
mlnutee.) 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  fentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKXR.  I  yield  to  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Penneyhranla. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman'i  yleldlnc  to 
me  and  I  appreciate  hie  approach  to 
thla.  I  notice  In  hie  statement  that  he 
nys  It  apparently  la  the  wQl  of  the 
Houae  that  we  move  to  theae  level*. 

I  juat  want  to  be  on  reemd  to  try  to 
ralae  recognition  ot  the  apeelal  nature 
of  this  budget,  and  I  believe  that  in 
many  inatanoea  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  would  agree  that  reductloni  in 
this  area  do  "cut  off  our  noie  to  urite 
our  face." 

We  wUl  loae  acne  substantial  ef  f  wt 
in  thia  area,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  kid  ourselves  that  we  are  not 
And  when  we  go  to  the  amendment  as 
wfll  be  proposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  Ofr.  Fdqva].  we 
wUl  lose  $10  million  in  the  engineering 
directofate. 

Now  that  $10  million  is  in  an  area  of 
a  very  amaO  investment,  an  area  that 
is  moving  very  test;  an  area  that  my 
part  of  the  country,  partlculaiiy,  can 
apptedate  because  it  is  our  failure  to 
keep  up  with  manufketurtng  engineer- 
ing partlculaiiy  that  has  led  to  the 
demise  of  the  steel  Industry,  and  a 
great  deal  of  loss  for  our  country  also. 

We  will  lose  some  $M  mllllao  In  the 
mathematics   and  physldal   sciences 


Now  thoee  who  would  like  on  a 
by-case  basis  to  treat  defense  with  a 
little  bit  of  extra  effort,  given  the 
challenges  around  the  world,  would 
want  to  support  that  $25  million. 

Tou  cannot  look  back  In  history  and 
appreciate  the  role  that  theoretical 
physldsts  and  theoretical  mathrmatr 
ies  played  in  the  development  of  the 
atom  bomb  In  World  War  n.  knowing 
that  we  were  Just  lucky,  and  turn  our 
backs  on  an  administration  recommen- 
datioo  for  $1S  million  in  that  area.  But 
we  are  by  going  forward  in  this  way. 

The  mme  thing  is  true  in  the  area  of 
behavioral  sodal  sciences  where  we 
are  at  a  critical  mass  In  that  period,  in 
that  area:  they  have  suffered  more 
than  their  share  of  cuts  in  the  past. 
We  wOl  kiae  some  $12  million  of  re- 
search effort  in  this  area  where  many 
students  are  turning  away  because  of 
lack  of  support 

So  we  are  going  to  lose  something  of 
real  value.  I  hope  we  can  agree  on  a 
fundamental  approach,  such  as  a 
freew.  which  would  then  allow  us  to 
an  join  together  and  accomplish  the 
goals  of  the  gentleman  in  the  welL 


foeuA  AS  A  loa- 


Mr.  PDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waucbl 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUowk 


It  otferad  by  Mr.  Vdooa  m  s 
sutaOtnte  for  the  snanAiMnt  offend  by 
Mr.  Walkb:  In  U«i  of  the  msttar 

In  asetkn  1  of  the  oommlttoe 
atrlks  "im.lTO.OOO" 
"tSM.MSJMO":  strike  "1373.060.000"  and 
M^  etrike  "$170,070,000" 
"0100.070.000":  strike 
"$430,070,000"  snd  tavert  "$404J77JNM": 
atrike 
"$07,770,000": 

'i73.3M.000":    etrike    "I034WO.0OO" 


"1130.100.000"  and  Ineert  "$110.gae.OOO." 

Mr.  FDQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chabman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  substitute  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  In 
theRKoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FaQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
While  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
which  is  to  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1966 
authorlMtion  to  the  fiscal  year  1965 
appropriation  level,  cofngresslonsl  and 
rommlttee  dlrectlaas  and  priorities 
would  be  lost  without  my  amendment 
An  amendment  to  reduce  to  the  1965 
frecM  level  Is  more  appropriate  If  leg- 
islative dliecUvea  were  given  for  the 
specific  line  Items  or  the  research  and 
other  activities  provided  for  In  the  au- 
thorlring  Ifiglalation. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee has  carefully  reviewed  the 
budget  request  and  heard  testimony 
from  numerous  witnesses  In  ei^t 
hearings,  beginning  in  Aprfl  1964.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  whOe  weD  In- 
tentlooed  does  not  preasrve  the  re- 
seardi  priorities  and  Inttlattvoa  that 
are  the  products  of  direeted  and  care- 
ful work  by  the  Oongroao  and  by  the 


The  substitute  amendment  I  offer  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  de> 
signsd  to  do  Just  that  It  would  reduce 
the  budget  authorimtlon  to  laat  year's 
appropriation  levd— the  froeao  levd  as 
prefer  to  call  it  but  with  the 
of  priorities  and  purposes 
that  we  can  fashion. 

I  believe  the  committee  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  guldanoe  for  eadi  budget 
activity.  The  priorities  that  would  be 
maintained  by  my  amendment  tndude 
the  continuation  of  four  national  cen- 
ters tat  advanced  scientific  computing, 
as  well  as  the  six  englneeilng  research 
centeiB  selected  several  weeks  ago  by 
the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation. 
Other  priorities  Include  basic  ressarch 
and  associated  instnimwition  and  fa- 
cilities for  mathematical,  physical,  bkh 
logical,  behavior,  astronomical,  atoms- 
pherlc.  Earth,  and  ocean 


I  believe  the  administimtion's  fiscal 
year  1986  request  and  the  Sdenoe 
Committee's  bill  are  In  the  best  inter- 
eet  of  society  and  neceamry  to  main- 
tain U.&  competitiveness  in  basic  re- 
search. However,  given  the  ouuoem 
over  the  defldt  I  appreciate  the  need 
to  reduce  the  bin  reported  by  the  Sd- 
ence  and  Technology  Committee  to 
the  fiscal  year  1965  appropriation 
leveL 

The  NSFhas  five  major  areas  of  re- 
search emphasis,  and  a  ssparate  pro- 
gram for  adenoe  and  englneettng  edu- 
cation. My  amendment  preaerves  the 
fiscal  year  1966  levels  In  HJt  1210  for 
two  of  the  areas,  tncihwilng  advanced 
scientific  computing:  as  wdl  as  retain- 
ing new  obUgatlonal  authority  for  Sd- 
engineering  education.  My 
at  reduces  authoriMtlon 
levels  for  three  reeeareh  areas  below 
the  HJt  1210  levtf.  but  stffl  aUows  for 
a  2-  to  $H>ercent  Increase  above  the 
fiscal  year  1965  appropriation  leveL 

In  the  case  of  englneeilug.  my 
amendment  reduces  the  levd  In  HJt 
1210  by  $10  mmioo  whldi  stffl  main- 
tains the  engineering  aethrlty  at  $10 
munon  above  the  fiseal  year  1965  ap- 
propriation. This  reduction  may  dday 
the  ri*»«»*»«i  nstshllihmiint  of  addttlan- 
al  englneeilug  reaeaith  oentsn  in 
fiscal  year  1966,  but  it  wffl  provide 
adequate  funds  to  ccntliiue  the  six  en- 
gineering roMareh  oentevi  estabUahed 
In  1965.  The  bottom  Une  is  the  same  as 
the  Walker  amendment 

If  at  a  later  date,  the  Bud60t  Com- 
mittee aUocatee  funds  for  the  sdenoe 
category  above  the  amwmts  author- 
iMd  for  N8F  In  my  amendment,  I 
would  support  oonakleratloa  of  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  restore  the 
N8F  budget  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1966  and  HJt 
1210. 

I  urge  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ORBOO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
chabman  of  the  committee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ORBOO.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  approadi  the  diatanan  Is  taking 
and  «<'««""«—«*  on  It  because  I  think  It 
la  better  for  the  committee,  iriilch  is 
responsible  for  the  funding,  to  make 
the  decisions  as  to  where  the  funding 
should  go  than  to  do  it  acroas  the 
board. 

But  I  would  adE  the  question  in  the 
ttrlgncff  and  education,  education  direc- 
torate, wliere  you  have  $51  mfflfcm,  is 
it  the  intention  or  the  understanding 
of  the  chairman  that  the  $2U  million 
which  Is  a  carryover  from  1965  tm 
which  there  Is  a  deferral  pending,  that 
that  deferral  would  be  approved  so  we 
would  not  have  a  programming  change 
In  that  directmate? 
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The  carryover  funding 

or  could  be  carried 

not  be  redneed. 

So  there  would  be  no 

programming  of  that 


Mr.  FUQUi 
would  be 
over  and 

Mr.  O] 
reduction 
directorate. 

Mr.FUQUAiThatls 

Mr.  OREOq.  Of  the  $51  mffltan. 

Mr.  FDQUAi  Tlie  gentleman  Is  cor- 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield  to  mO? 
Mr.FUQUA  I  yiekl  to  my  friend 

Mr.  WALI^.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldmg. 

Mr.  Chidn^,  as  I  had  Indicated  to 
the  gentlema*  from  New  Torfc  [Mr. 
BoBHLBT],  asjthe  author  of  the  origi- 
nal amendmeht  I  am  eertalnly  pre- 
pared to  adoqit  the  gentleman's 
amendment  I  think  It  is  a  very  vahia^ 
ble  addition  tf  the  amendment  that  I 
put  forth. 

Mr.  LUJAN.!  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  FUQI^Tl  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foryldtttng. 

Mr.  Chalimkn.  I  alao  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  igentleman  and  support 
his  amendoMilt  I  think  we  do  a  better 
Job  of  doingtt  the  way  the  dmliman 
has  proposed,  not  that  It  Is  a  bad  Idea 
what  the  gentleman  from  Pwnaylvar 
nlaOfr.WAuM  Is  doing:  but  we  take 
Into  eonsldetatiop  the  addttlcnal 
effort  super  pompoter  ueulera,  engi- 
neering oenteiB,  thoee  eorta  of  things. 

I  wouki  VkM  to  ask  the  gentleman. 
I  wa4  out  when  he  was  dis- 
it  «Mler,  but  there  is  no 
change  at  aUlln  the  wording  such  as. 
for  example.  1^  dodng  of 
to  Peak,  thai  they  could  not 
ahead? 

Mr.  FDQU4  Abaolutely.  AU  i 
changing  is  the  baste  numbers  tooon- 
f  orm  to  the  oeeran  number  that  would 
total  the  amdunt  that  was  appropri- 
ated In  fiscal  jeer  1965. 

Mr.  LUJAlCi  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  support 

Mr.  FURElELL.  Mr.  Chaliman, 
would  the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  i*ti*«"r******^  gentleman 
fkom  Mlchlga*. 

Mr.  PURSttX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f<v  ylddfcg. 

Would  the  Hood  chairman  from  Flor- 
ida Indicate  i&id  darifjr  the  actual  dol- 
lars going  has  to  1965  that  we  would 
be  saving  by  virtue  of  his  amendment 
plus  the  Walk^  amendment? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  It  would  reduce  it  badt 
to  $1,502  liilllon. 

Mr.  PURSItli.  It  would  be  a  saving 
of  how  many  dollars? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Approximately  $100 
mnilo** 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectleut 
Mr.  ChJ^rmaa,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requidte  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chabman.  I  rise  to  suppnt  both 
the  WaUcer  amendment  and  the  com- 
mittee substitute.  I  am  very  irieased  to 
aee  the  growing  support  in  the  House 
for  the  concept  that  was  initially  put 
forward  by  the  gentleman  from  Midii- 
gan  (Mr.  Pdubj.],  and  myself,  in  the 
amendment  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tks  and  l^aee  Administration  authori- 
sation. The  practice  of  freesing  spend- 
ing at  fiscal  year  1965  levels  is  an  im- 
portant first  st^  in  dealing  with  the 
budget  defldt. 

□  1S50 
I  thinkatreeae  is  something  we  can 
implement  now.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  the  authmising  committees 
play  the  critical  role  In  setting  forth 
the  priortties  within  avaUable  funds, 
and  that  is  iriiy  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee substitute  is  particularly  appro- 

I  hope  that  the  message  being  sent 
by  our  votes  on  theee  freeae  amend- 
ments wffl  cause  autlunlsing  commit- 
tees to  take  the  lead  by  reporting  to 
the  floor  btUs  at  fiscal  year  1086 
spending  leveL 

UkdesB  we  are  willing  to  stick  to 
fiscal  year  1985  vending  levels.  I  do 
not  itiak.  we  can  make  any  reasonable 
start  on  fl^tbig  the  budget  defldt 

Some  questions  were  raised  about 
whether  or  not  those  of  us  who  have 
been  odCfetlng  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment are  committed  to  offering  the 
lower  of  the  Presklent's  level  or  the 
1985  vending  leveL 

'■r— fcitf  Just  for  this  Member.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  freeae  at  fiscal  year  1085 
spending  levels  Is  essmtlslly  the  limit 
of  wbal  we  can  expect  to  aonompllsh 
through  the  anthorWng  process.  Its 
eaas-by-eaae  nature  predudes  the  kind 
of  *««^*"*'"g  prooees  that  requires  the 
input  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

We  have  taken  the  stv  of  freedng 
individual  authorisations  because  our 
altematives  were  so  Umited.  We  do  not 
yet  have  a  budget  reocautl<m.  Becauae 
of  that  decisions  about  the  merits  of 
cuts  bdow  the  freeae  level  or  Increases 
above  It  have  not  been  made. 

Although  a  trecM  at  fiscal  year  1985 
appropriations  levd  wffl  not  solve  our 
defldt  problem,  our  vote  2  we^s  ago 
to  freeae  the  NASA  budget  was  signifi- 
cant It  demonstrated  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  that  time  is  gener- 
al support  Ux  a  freese.  A  vote  in  fkvor 
of  this  amendment  should  wipe  out 
any  doubt  about  our  resolve. 

Obvloudy,  there  are  places  beyond 
iriiat  we  are  freesing  where  we  may  be 
able  to  save  additional  money.  Now, 
the  Budget  Committee  ought  to  be  in 
a  position  to  bring  us  both  a  budget 
reeoltttlon  and  a  process  throu^ 
amendment  so  that  the  House  can 
work  its  wffl  on  where  perhaps  we 
woidd  spend  more  or  where  we  would 


Mr.   LUJAN.   Wffl   the   genUeman 
yield? 


Mr.  MORRISON  of  C^onnecticut  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  ftom  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  AaH  I  to  understand 
from  that  that  if  a  un  comes  In  here 
at  the  President's  figures,  that  might 
be  less  than  1985,  Is  the  genUeman 
going  to  se^  an  increase  to  the  1985 
level? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Oonnectknit  No; 
that  is  not  what  I  was  stating. 

If  the  committee's  Judgment  Is  that 
the  Presklent's  level  is  the  appropriate 
one.  I  am  certainly  not  committed  to 
raldng  spending  to  the  1965  leveL 
However,  if  a  committee  comes  In  at 
the  1965  level  and  the  President  has 
proposed  a  lower  levd.  I  do  not  think 
we  automatically  should  support  going 
to  the  President's  proposed  spending 
leveL 

There  are.  I  am  sure,  sreas  where  aU 
of  us  bdieve  we  could  vend  less  than 
the  1985  leveL  and  of  qourse  there  are 
places  where  aU  of  us  could  find  to 
vend  more  than  the  1985  leveL 

My  view  Is.  you  should  not  spend 
more  than  the  1985  level  unless  you 
find  the  numey  to  pay  for  the  In- 
ereasr.  dther  with  cuts  somewhere 
else,  or  by  increases  In  revenue. 

Oiily  the  budget  .process  can  movlde 
that  overaU  framework.  What  we  are 
doing  here  in  the  authorintion  proc- 
ess is  for  those  things  that  are  coming 
to  us  bef <»e  thoe  is  a  budget  we  are 
setting  the  precedent  that  we  wffl 
void  more  money  untfl  it  Is  paid  for, 
and  by  definltkm.  It  Is  not  pakl  for  at 
the  potait  of  the  decision  on  theee  au- 
thorisations. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  is  It  then  what  I  gather 
from  the  gentleman,  is  that  if  some- 
<me  comes  In  with  a  1965  level  that  is 
hliSia'  than  the  President's  levd.  then 
the  gentleman  does  not  look  at  that  as 
a  priority  for  balanring  the  budget 
only  if  it  happens  that  the  President 
proposed  more  than  the  1985  levd?  Is 
that  the  understanding? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Ccmneeticut  I 
think  it  is  a  jnlority  to  take  the  stepe 
that  we  reasonably  can  take  to  do 
tnm«»ttittig  about  the  budget  defldt 
and  one  on  whkdi  I  think  there  can  be 
broad  agreement  is  that  we  cannot 
spend  more  than  the  1985  level  unless 
we  have  found  the  funds  to  take  care 
of  the  Increased  spending. 

In  fact  we  have  to  do  more  than 
that  and  that  has  been  adequately 
and  appropriately  addressed.  We  have 
to  start  with  what  Is  possible.  If  we 
end  the  debate  with  the  statement 
that  "We're  gotaig  to  vend  more  here 
now  because  sometime  down  the  road, 
we'n  save  seme  money."  that  is  not 
going  to  work.  That  is  what  ttae 
budget  process  ought  to  bring  to  us. 
and  I  hope  within  the  next  month  we 
are  going  to  be  on  the  floor  here  with 
the  budget  resolution,  and  we  can 
have  the  debate  about  what  areas  of 
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the  budtet  we  wUl  aeek  to  reduce 
bekm  tbe  1986  leveL 

(By  unanlBMMM  oooaent,  Mr.  Monu- 
w»  of  Oonneetkut  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  adrtltlnnal  mlnutea.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
continue  to  yield,  would  it  be  a  good 
premlae  to  itart  with  to  say  the  196S 
level  or  the  President's  level,  whichev- 
er lower?  Mi^t  that  be  some  kind  of 
additiooal  premise? 

Would  it  be  a  lodcal  iwemise  to  pro- 
ceed from  that,  whichever  is  lower,  the 
1985  level  or  the  Presidential  request 
level,  whichever  one  of  those  two  is 
the  lower  of  the  figures;  because  that 
really  wiU  help  us  lower  the  deficit 
,  Would  it  be  logieal  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  that  whichever  of  the  two  is 
Iowa*,  that  is  the  one  we  should  sup- 
port? I  want  to  help  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  CMmecticut.  I 
understand. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  with  him  on  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  on  reducing  it  to 
the  1988  level,  but  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  not  agree  that 
if  we  are  really  serious  about  it.  then 
let  us  take  the  lower  of  the  twa 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
First  of  aU.  I  appreciate  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  help,  and  I  think 
we  are  both  serious  about  the  budget 
deficit.  I  would  hope  all  Americans 
would  be  serious  about  it.  because  it  is 
a  serious  problem.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  It  is  a  serious  American  issue 
that  we  ought  to  deal  with. 

However.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  automatically 
the  way  to  praceed.  Ftankly.  I  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  President's  re- 
ductions, nor  some  of  the  President's 
tncnases.  but  what  I  do  believe  is  that 
thitNigh  our  process  of  setting  prior- 
ities in  the  past,  we  came  to  rest  oo 
the  1985  levels. 

There  was  a  considered  Judgement 
over  a  number  of  yean  to  bring  us  to 
certain  rdattve  levels  of  spending  It  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  reflects  a  kind  of 
consensus:  The  House,  the  Senate  and 
the  President  have  agreed  on  the  1985 
spending  levds. 

A  place  to  start  is  to  say  we  are  not 
going  to  spend  more  than  that  untfl 
we  make  a  considered  Judgment  to 
find  a  way  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  that 
broad  principle  that  we  can  agree  on 
most  eaaOr.  it  is  not  the  end  of  the 
budget  deficit  sohitlon.  but  it  is  a  be- 
ginnlng. 

There  is  a  danger  of  breaking  down 
that  consensus  if  jrour  pfemlse  were  to 
be  accepted.  On  a  case-by-case  basis, 
there  may  be  a  reasons  to  go  below 
1985  levels,  but  I  cannot  agree  to  a 
general  rule  that  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  ■^'gg— »■'*  that  we  do  so.  that 
we  make  that  our  operating  preinlse.  I 
am  afkald  I  could  not  agree  with  that 
and  I  th&ak  many  Members  who  agree 
on  the  freeae  could  not  agree  with 
that. 


Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  wOl 
yield  to  me.  I  Just  bring  that  up  be- 
cause my  priority,  beyond  funding  any 
particular  agency  of  the  Government 
is  to  balance  the  budget,  and  I  am  Just 
looking  for  the  lowest  figure  that  we 


0  1400 


Mr.  WALOREN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALORKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
question  wiU  come  up  tommorow.  and 
as  you  know,  tomorrow  we  will  have 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
budget,  and  the  gentleman  win  have 
the  alternative  to  abandon  things  like 
the  Center  for  Fire  Research  in  the 
Bureau  in  order  to  go  to  the  lower 
number  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

Now.  knowing  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mezleo.  I  know  that  he  has  a 
hli^Mst  primlty  on  things  like  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research.  It  certainly 
has  contributed  life-saving  technology 
and  promises  cost-saving  tedmology  in 
the  future,  but  that  budget  is  so  struc- 
tured that  we  will  have  to  abandon 
that. 

I  come  back  to  the  feeling  that  the 
question  is.  to  what  degree  are  we 
going  to  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face  in  some  of  these  reductions?  And 
we  may  be  able  to  agree  on  a  treew. 
and  that  is  a  possible  starting  point, 
but  it  also  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  sacrifice,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 


I  wanted  to  emphasise  one  other 
point.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  point  in 
the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and 
that  is  the  maintenance  because  the 
wnwimitt—  haa  restructured  this  and 
been  Involved  in  the  restructuring:  the 
maintimannr  of  the  supercomputer 
center  effort  within  the  university 
community. 

We  have  Nobd  Piliewiuners.  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Baa- 
LBtT.  knows,  who  have  lass  access  to 
supCToomputers  than  graduate  stu- 
dents in  Kurope.  We  maintain  that 
level  in  this  amendment  that  is  being 
offered  as  a  substitute.  That  is  one  of 
the— that  is  the  least  we  should  do. 
and  the  amendment  is  reoommendable 
on  the  basis  of  that  alone.  I  think. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Cooneetleut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
Uoo  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  ou^t  to  be  under- 
soorod  that  even  a  freew  imposes  sac- 
rifices. This  budget  deficit  proUem  Is 
not  going  to  go  away  easily  or  for  free. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  matter 
where  there  are  allegations  of  waste. 
We  are  talking  about  the  tou^ 
choices  that  we  have  to  make  to  re- 
solve our  fiscal  crisis.  I  think  the 
freeie  is  a  good  place  to  start. 


Mr.  NELBON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requlstte 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  discuss  in 
the  context  of  this  amendment,  which 
I  support,  the  future  possibilities.  This 
particular  level,  which  will  be  success- 
ful here  today,  to  bring  it  back  to  1986 
levels,  is  parallel  to  the  amendment 
that  was  passed  to  the  NASA  authori- 
atkm  bill  that  we  had  on  the  floor 
some  a  weeks  ago  in  which  it  was 
brought  back  to  fiscal  year  1985  spend- 
ing levels. 

These  amendments  are  predicated 
on  the  fact  that  we  wUI.  In  teet,  be  suc- 
cessful in  an  across-the-board  freen. 
which  the  Senate  is  considering  a  ver- 
sion thereof,  not  a  pure  frecM.  It  may 
weU  be  that  this  particular  House  WiU 
have  forthcoming  out  of  the  Budget 
Committee  a  true  across  the  board 
freew,  or  It  may  be.  if  they  do  not. 
that  some  such  substitute  budget 
might  be  offered  by  Members,  such  as 
myself,  akin  to  one  that  was  offered 
last  year  by  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MacKatI.  which,  by  the  way,  only  re- 
ceived 108  votes. 

The  tect  Is  that  iriiether  or  not  an 
across-the-board  freew  is  successful  is 
going  to  be  determined  by  some  tough, 
hard,  unpopular  votes  in  the  future. 

Now,  should  the  across  the  board 
frecK  not  prevail,  then  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, as  chairman  of  the  Spaoe  Sub- 
committee, and  I  would  assume  people 
handUng  the  budgets  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  to  come  back  and 
make  the  plea  that  It  ou^t  to  be  at 
our  committee-recommended  level;  in 
other  words,  these  agendes  dealing 
with  sdenoe  and  tedmology,  if  other 
agendes  of  Government  are  not  going 
to  be  bound  by  an  across  the  board 
ftecoe.  then  these  are  the  agencies 
that  least  should  be  held  down  to  the 
previous  year's  spending  levds. 

Now.  why  do  I  say  that?  And  I  wUI 
coodude  with  this.  I  say  that  because 
of  a  revelation  that  has  Just  come  out. 
out  of  the  Space  Program  research,  a 
new  laser  that  is  being  devdoped  at 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  that, 
because  It  was  devdoped  for  the  Bsmem 
Program,  it  has  an  application  we 
think  that  It  mii^t  render  mute 
bypass  surgery,  that  you  oould  use 
that  laser  to  go  in  and  dean  out  the 
arteries  that  otherwise  we  have  to  do 
bypass  surgery  for  now. 

Or  I  am  talking  about  mlcromlnla- 
turteatlon  that  came  out  of  the  Space 
Program,  transferring  that  technology 
to  medldne  today,  and  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins right  now  they  are  about  to  im- 
plant a  mlnlaturlied  computer  in  a 
human  that  wiU  release,  according  to 
its  computerised  program,  certain 
amounts  of  drugs,  depending  on  the 
body's  condition,  that  could  cure  those 
particular  kinds  of  ( 
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My  bottom; Une,  in 
comments  with  you  today,  is  that  re- 
search out  of  idence  and  tedmolocy  Is 
the  future  of  America.  Tbtmt  araas 
ought  to  sacnflce,  as  ersryone.  If  In 
f*et  everyone!  does,  in  an  ■crasiHie- 
board  ftecK.;  But  if  that  unrards, 
then  weneedlto  go  back  and  look  out 
for  the  future  iof  the  Unttad  States. 

I  wm  ylddHto  the  gentlsnan  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Wauok].  and  then 
I  wfll  yidd  to  Uie  gentleman  fifaB  New 
Mezioo  Oir.  iJo^uH. 

Mr.  WAZJBR.  I  thank  the  gantle- 
man  for  his  statement,  because  I  think 
he  makes  an  wcellent  point  I  think. 
tosomeextcoL  the  Sdnee  and  Tseh- 
nology  Commntee  is  getting  penattwd 
and  sdenee  p^ogrsms  sre  giiltiiig  pe- 
nallMd  In  thlsi  process  for  baring  done 
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The  smendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  "— "^■— «'  offered  tqr  the  gentle- 
man tnm  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WauebJ. 


Tlie 


question  was  taken; 
announced  that 
to  have  It 


and  the 
the  ayes 


Mr. 


Chairman.  I 


itly  and  having  gotten 
In  the  1888  year.  If  to 
I  out  the  way  the 
I  says,  that  when  we  get 
llater  on  we  ai«  not  wffl- 
thto  position,  then  I 
lit  to  go  back  and  rees- 
As  It  Is  fight  now, 
iw  are  making  Is  that 
we  are  wflUnt  to  go  alone  «rtth  the 
freeae.  I  thins  we  ougSat  to  eontinne  to 
move  in  that  direction  and  also  come 
in  at  the  F^esldent's  lower  levds. 
wherever  thi*  is  appropriate,  untfl 
that  point  wfafen  the  House  diows  It  is 
not  wflUiw  to  00  that  across  the  board, 
and  then  we  ought  to  go  back  and  ex- 
amine Just  ^at  the  priorities  of  this 
countiyraallyidiould  be. 

So  the  gelitleman's  stat<iBient  I 
think  is  very  Worthwhile,  and  I  appre- 
ciate what  henas  had  to  say. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fMgn  Florida  Oir.  Nblsow] 
has  expired. 

By  nnanimrtiis  consent  Mr;  NHaov 
of  Florida  wag  allowed  to  proeeed  for  2 
additional  mliiutce. 

Mr.  NKLBOK  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yIdd  Ito  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [kr.  Lojam]. 

Mr.  LUJANil  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yiddtaw.  I  had  not  sought  addition- 
al recognltlonjfram  the  gentleman  be- 
cause, badoly.  I  was  going  to  say 
what  the  gentleman  fram  Pennagrlvar 
nladld.  and  (liat  is  that  we  wero  the 
efficient  mmjnittfes.  If  you  want  to 
put  it  that  way.  and  we  brautfit  our 
bills  onto  the  wmx.  and  we  an  the  be- 
ginning ones.  Not  that  I  ohjaeted  to  It 
not  that  I  object  to  the  fkWH.  not 
that  I  objecli  to  the  lower  levd  of 
spfTM«ngi  but  I  hope  that  It  keeps  on. 
what  has  hahpened  in  the  bills 


LUNOREN.   Mr. 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  reeorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  407.  noes 
4.  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 
OtoO  Na  »4] 
ATaB-407 

Ouujus  QndlKMi 

anr(IL> 
OiarCPA) 


Cttyne 
Crals 


Oowtal 


CKckett 


Bidl(OB) 
HtfLRalpli 

Wall   HmxK 


Bartnett 


detaOaiMi 


DeWlne 


Bajwa 
Beftel 


Disan 

Domdly 

DorawKCA) 

Dowdy 

Dovney 


DyaaaUy 


(IfT) 

(CA) 
(OK) 


(IA> 
(IL) 


Bcufy 

Mtady 

SdiroedBr 

Wctai 

Bertd 

Moetc 

SduMttc 

WhMt 

HOer 

SdndM 

Whttctannt 

gnu. 

IftanlMn(CT) 

SehnBcr 

Whttlcy 

Holt 

lia>riMn(WA) 

Whittaker 

Hopkln* 

MTMBk 

Sharp 

Whtttca 

BartoB 

Ituipiijr 

Stew 

WMh 

Howard 

■Antlia 

Shriby 

Wlw 

Hoyer 

Myen 

Shnanvay 

Wdf 

HuMard 

Hatdwr 

SInater 

Weipe 

Huekaby 

N«al 

Sftonki 

Woftlcy 

Hiwiiea 

NdMo 

"")««««»—• 

wrisbt 

Hunter 

mdMA 

BUtttj 

WydCB 

Hutto 

NMmb 

SkacB 

Wylie 

Hjrde 

Nowak 

Bfc»ltM» 

TalM 

Irdand 

O-Brten 

StattOT 

TatroB 

Jaeobs 

Oakar 

fHaiiiliUr 

Toaiw(AK) 

Jcttordi 

Otarrtar 

8Bilth(«L) 

ToawOfO) 

jenkini 

Otay 

BBiitlKIA) 

ZmIwh 

JohHon 

OUn 

Smith  (MB) 

Jeaai  (OK) 

joBMmr) 

NOE8-4 

■Mly 


8t 


nippo 


NOTVOTINO-» 
vyirdaa) 

Ontberi 
i(MC) 


KOiter 


mt) 


Urwee 


have  broui^t  lo  the  floor  continues  to 
hi«>pen  with  other  legWatian. 

Mr.  NELS0)¥  of  Fltnida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  f oe^Us  comments. 

The  CHAIRSCAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendmetit  offered  1^  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  FoquA]  as  a 
substitute  for;  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlsnan  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walkxr]. 


Cmt 


aw 


Ootay 


fkankUn 


DorgandlD) 
aekart(OH) 
Fotftetta 
Foley 


irafleaat 


tcru 


SclbciUiW 


OaUo 


Oaydoe 
OtJdenMn 


lOA) 
Leath(TZ) 
KCA) 
iCTLt 


Oeptaardt 


OiiWrteh 


OoodUnt 
Qordoo 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Le*taie(CA) 

Lewii(CA) 

LewtKFI.) 

Ughtfoot 

TJplMH 

Uvtasston 
Loefller 


a  1420 

Mr.  wnJjIAMS  changed  his  vote 
fnan  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LOEFFLEai  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wss  an- 
nounced as  above  reoorde<L 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  2? 
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If  not.  the  Clerk  will  <lf«lgnat,e  aee- 
UonS. 
The  text  of  Mctkn  S  !■  u  f  oUowk 
aac  S.  Of  tte  fundi  auUMMlMd  to  be  ap- 
proi»tatod  Id  McUan  X  no  fundi  ibaU  be  ex- 
pended tovardi  damn  of  e  Nattonal  tedll- 
t$  wIttMMit  inaoptlte  irtenttfle  review.  In- 
eindtaw  review  by  the  Mattonel  Sdcnoe 
Poondetlon'i  epmtigclte  advlecey  eonmlt- 
tee  or  eoouilttfleB  tod  the  If  atkmal  Seienoe 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
unendnienta  toeeetloo  37 

Ifr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aik 
unanimous  oooaent  that  the  remain- 
do'  of  the  fwnmitt«i»  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  aubatitute  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raoon  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point  past  leetion  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  bi  there  objeetfc» 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
FkHida? 

There  was  no  objeetlcm. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  is  as  f  oUows: 

8K.  4.  ApptoprtattaM  ttade  under  the  Mi- 
thoetty  provided  in  ieetlaiie  9  and  C  ihaU 
rautn  avaOsUe  for  oMlgation  for  perlodi 
■pedfled  in  the  AeU  maklnt  the  approprla- 


Sk.  S.  Vtom  the  eppropriatiaai  made 
under  the  authorlHtlaae  provided  in  thii 
Act.  not  Bore  than  nJtM  may  be  ueed  for 
otfldal  eonwiltation.  npnoentition.  or 
other  eztraotdinanr  cxpeneee  at  the  dieere- 
tlon  of  the  Direetar  of  the  Poundation.  Hie 
deteiiiilnatlnn  wm  be  final  and  coneiuelve 
apoD  the  aeoountlnc  otfloen  of  the  Oovem- 


B.  6.  BeeldiB  %^*^  nuni  iiilhiiilieil  Ivaec- 
a.  not  more  than  $1.0004MW  ia  author- 
to  be  apptopriatod  for  the  flecal  year 
ItM  for  ixpineaa  of  the  Natlooal  Sdenoe 
ypundatlon  incuiied  outrtde  the  United 
Statw.  to  lie  drawn  troB  fuieigu  euiienciei 
that  the  Treoanry  Department  determinea 
to  be  iiciM  to  tlie  nomal  lequliementa  of 
the  United  autea. 
Sac  T.  (a>  FUnda  may  be  tranaferred 
the  eateaorlcs  Hated  in  aeetlon  »a). 
the  net  fundi  tranaferred  to  or 
from  any  tai««ory  do  not  exceed  90  peroent 
of  the  amount  authorlMd  for  that  eatesory 
InaectloDX 
(b)  m  additlan.  the  Director  of  the  Poun- 
r  propoee  tranaf en  to  or  from  any 
inaeetlOB  >;  Iwt  an  explanation  of 
any  aaeh  propoeed  transfer  murt  be  tiane- 
mitted  in  wrltinc  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houae.  the  Pnaldent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
appropriate  aothorislns  wnmitteea  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  propoeed  trans- 
fer oaay  be  made  only  wlien  M  calendar 
days  have  poaaed  after  the  traaamiarian  of 
aueh  written  etplanatlop. 

Sac.  %.  The  ItattoBal  Science  Foundation 
ii  authortaed  to  dnign.  eatabliah.  and  main- 
tain a  data  eoOeetlan  and  analyaia  capability 
in  the  Mundattai  for  the  purpose  of  identt- 
fyii^  ami  Maasriiv  the  rtseoreh  faHHtift 
I  of  uulicnltiea.  The  needi  at  unlvcrii- 
by  major  fMd  of  adenee  and  endneer- 
Inc  for  constrartlnn  and  modernisation  of 
I  labocatorlea.  ineludinc  fixed  equip- 
kjor  reeeanh  equipment.  ahaD 
be  documented.  Utaiieially  expendlturea  for 
the  eMMtruetlaa  and  moden^aatlon  of  re- 
aeareh  fadUttas.  the  aoureea  of  fundi,  and 
other  appropriate  data  ahaU  be  collected 
and  analyaed.  The  Foundation,  in  conjune- 
tlon  with  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 


ahall  conduct  the 
every  i  jam  and  nport  the  rasulta  to  the 
OafwnsL  The  fbit  report  ahan  be  subsiit- 
ted  to  the  Oai^riai  by  Saptenber  1.  MM. 

Sac  ».  (a)  SaetlOB  •  of  the  National  Sd- 
enoe Foundatkm  Act  of  IMO  la  asMBdad- 

(1)  by  itrlkiiw  out  "(a)"  after  "Sa&  6.": 


(» 


(S)  by  atilkliw  out  aubeeetlon  (b). 

(b)  SectloB  14<b)  of  audi  Act  la 
(1)  by  itrikiiw  out  "the  Director,  the 

Deputy  DIractor.  nor  any  Aaalstsnt  Dtreo- 
tor"  and  taisertliw  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Di- 
rector nor  the  Deputy  Director":  and 

(»  by  atrikins  out  "the  Director,  the 
Deputy  Director,  or  any  Umlstant  Director" 
and  inertiiw  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Director 
or  the  Deputy  DIraetor". 

(c)  SectlOB  SSM  of  title  »  of  the  Utalted 
Statea  Coda  la  aaMnded  by  atrlktaic  out  "Aa- 
ditant  Dtaeetora.  Natkmal  Sdcnce  Founda- 
tlOB  (4X". 

Sac.  10.  (a)  SectlOB  4(e)  of  the  NattauU 
Sdenoe  Foundatten  Act  of  1060  la  asMnded 
by  atdkina  out  "by  lealalafad  mall  or  certi- 
fied mall  mailed  to  hia  last  known  addma  of 
record"  m  the  laat  aantenoe. 

(b)  Section  Me)  of  audi  Act  la  amended  to 
read  aa  f oilowa: 

"(e)  Hie  Director  may  autke  contracta. 
granta.  and  other  arrancinenta  purauant  to 
aectlaa  11(c)  only  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Board  or  under  authority  deleoted  liy 
the  Board,  and  subject  to  aueh  oondltloHB  aa 
the  Board  may  impoae.  Any  detention  of 
authority  or  Impoeitlon  of  cooditlona  under 
the  precedinc  eentenee  ahall  be  effective 
only  for  aueh  period  of  time,  not 
two  yeaia.  aa  the  Board  BMy  vedfy. 

be  promptly  pubUahed  In  the  Federal 
reported  to  the  appropriate 
authorialnc  ooaunitteee  of  the  Oongreaa.  On 
October  1  of  each  odd^iumbered  year  the 
Board  ahall  aubmit  to  the  Congrem  a  ooo- 
dee  report  irtilefa  explalna  and  Justlflea  any 
setloaa  taken  by  the  Board  under  this  sub- 
aectlan  to  delegate  ita  authority  or  impoae 
condittaBa  within  the  precedtng  two  yean.". 

(c)  Section  IS  of  aueh  Act  la  amended- 
(1)  by  striking  out  "(ar  after  "Sac.  IS."; 

and 
(3)  by  striking  out  aubeeetlon  (b). 

(d)  SnheectlOBa  (a)  and  (b)  of  aeetlon  0  of 
eueh  Act  an  "■«— *'*«^  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(a)  Bseh  «tedal  iwnunisrtnn  eatabliahed 
under  aeetlaB  4(h)  Shan  bs  appolntsd  by  the 
Board  and  ahaD  ooaslBt  of  sueh  memben  aa 
the  Board  cooMen  appropriate. 

"(b)  Special  nnnmisdnns  may  be  estab- 
lished to  study  and  auks  recoounendatlaBa 
to  the  Foundatkn  on  Issues  rdstlng  to  re- 
in 


(eXl)  SectlOB  14  of  aueh  Act.  as 
by  aectloB  9(b)  of  thto  Act.  Is  further 


(A)  by  striking  out 

(B)  by 
through  (1) 
reepectlvdr.  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the 


(b): 

iMheertlntia    (c) 
(b)  through  (h). 


end  thereof  the  f ol- 


"(1)  Information  aupplied  to  the 
tloB  or  a  oontractor  of  the  FMndatlOB  by  an 
Industrial  or  coBunerdal  organlaatloB  In 
forms,  queeUoBnalreB.  or  slsiilar  in- 
fer the  iiunioses  of  suhssftlm 
(aMS)  or  (aXi)  of  ssctlOB  9  nuy  not  bs  dls- 
elosed  to  the  public  unleaa  aueh  Inf  anaattai 
baa  beea  transformed  Into  itstlatlcal  or  ag- 
gregate  formats  that  do  not  aUow  the  Mn- 
tlflcatlon  of  the  supplier.  The  nsmss  of  or- 
ganlsatlaBB  supplying  such  information  may 
not  be  disclosed  to  the  public". 


9(b)  end  10(bXl)  of  sudi  Act 
by  striking  out  "14(g)" 
and  inmrtiiw  m  lieu  thereof  "14(f)". 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  NatlOBal  Sdenoe 
Foundatlea  AuthorissttaB  Act.  FIseal  Tear 
1019  (PubUe  law  99-99).  Is  rapeslsd. 

(g)  SsctlOB  9(a)  of  the  Natknal 
Foundation  Authorisation  Act.  1979  (Public 
lAW  94-99)  ta  siminrtsil 

(1)  by  atrlking  out  "not  to  exceed  990.090 
per  year  for  a  period  not  to  axceed  three 
yeara"  In  the  last  smtenee;  end 

(9)  by  addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  fd- 
lowtaic  new  eentenee:  "Tlie  NattOBal  Sdenoe 
Board  wiU  periodleally  eatabitah  the 
aaaounts  and  terma  of  nich  granta  under 
thia  aeetlon.". 

(h)  Seetian  9  of  the  Natlonl  Sdenoe 
Foundation  Authmlsslluii  Ad.  Plsesl  Tesr 
1919  (Public  Law  99-99).  la  repealed:  and 
aeetlan  7. 9. 9. 11. 19. 19.  and  14  of  audi  Act 
an  nrlaalgnatBil  as  aectlena  9  through  U. 
remMCtivdy. 

(I)  Seetlcn  9  of  the  NatlOBal  Sdenoe  Foun- 
dattai  AuthorisatlOB  Ad  for  Ptaeal  Tear 
1990  (PubUe  Law  99-44:  49  UAC  1999)  la 
amcBded  by  bMerthw  "and  the  NatJoeal  Sd- 
enoe Board"  after  "the  Dtreetor  of  the  Na- 


11.  (a)  The  Nattanal  i 
tlon  Ad  of  1990  (49  UAC.  1991  through 
19T9)  is  amended  as  foDowa: 
(1)  Section  9(aMl)  (49  UAC  1999(aXl))  la 


the 


(A)  by  atrlking  out ' 

(B)  by  inaertii«  after  "other  i 
following:  "and  to  Initiate  and 

to   the 
to 
potential  **<^ 
I  at  an  levali  in  the  various  fiddi  of 


(C)  by  atrlking  out  "aueh  adantifle  and 
educational  aetlvitlee"  and  insertlBg  In  Ueu 
thereof  "such  adsntiflc.  engineering,  end 
educational  aethrltlss". 

(9)  SectlOB  9(aX9)  le  smmded- 

(A)  by  Inserting  "end  engineering"  after 
"edenUflc":  and 

(B)  by  taMcrting  "and  engineer^'  after 
"adentlats". 

(9)  SectlOB  9(aX4)  is  smended- 

(A)  by  HwertlBg  "snd  engineering"  after 
"scientific":  and 

(B)  by  Inssrting  "snd  engineertng*'  after 


(4)  SectlOB  9(aX9)  Is  asMndsd  by  I 
"snd  fMdi  of  iiiiiliMiiiiliM"  after  "i 

(9)  Section  9(aX9)  is  ssMBdsd  by  striking 
out  "teehnteal"  eadi  piaee  It  appaan  and  m- 
mairttnq  in  Ueu  thoreot  "eiMilneertng". 

(9)  Section  9(aXT)  Is  asMndsd  by  inserting 
"wH*  iimlueniim"  sflei  "■  liiillfk  " 

(7)  Section  9(b)  Is  smended  by  ineerting 
"snd  cBgtneeriiw"  after  "adentiflc"  each 
plaoeltappoari. 

(9)  SectlOB  9(e)  la  amanded- 

(A)  by  iiiaaillm  "and  engineering"  after 
"adentifle"  in  the  first  I 

(B)  by  insertliw  "snd 
search"  after  "appUed  adentiflc 
in  the  aeoond  asBtenoe. 

(9)  SectlOB  9(d)  la  amended  by  striking  out 
snd  edufstlon  in  the  ad- 
m  Ueu  thereof  "re- 
aeareh  and  education  In  adenee  and  engi- 


(10)  Section  9(e)  la  amended  by  ineerting 
ud  aBgineerii«"  after  "edenoea". 

(11)  Section  4(c)  (49  UAC.  1969(c))  la 


(A)  by  Inaerting  "and  engineering"  after 
"Bdentiflc"  In  dauae  (9)  of  the  firat  een- 
tenee; 


fttai 
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after  "sdsntlflet.  in  the  thM 
(19)  The  flntt  ssntenes  of 
UAC  1999)  Is  4Bsndsd  by 
entifle  study  or 

Phya^l.m«! 
sodal.  and  oti 
asiting  in  Usn  £snof  "study 
In  the  sdaness  oFln  efwtaieertaw". 
(19)  Section  11  (49  UAC.  1970)  to 


(A)  by 

"sdsntlfle" 

i(e)snd(d: 

(B)by 

tiWinUsu 

tloB  (g):  snd 

(C)by 

In 
tvataw" 
(14) 
ed  by 

amended  by 
"adentifle".       I 
(19)  SeeUoB  t9(a)  (U  UAC  laTXaM  to 

after 
Inthoflnt 


(B)  by  stmay  outJ'tochnlBSl"  and  insert- 

(O  by  stiWiw  out  "sdsntlfle  Uteracy" 
In  Usu  thereof  "scientific  snd 
Uteracy":  and 
(D)  by  strfldiw  out  "technology"  and  In- 
ssrtlBgiBllsnthareef"ei^lneerlng". 

(4)  The  seeoBd  eentenee  of  section  99(b) 
(49  VMjC  Ua9(b))  to  ssMBded- 

(A)  by  strttliw  out  "hlghed  qusllty  sd- 
enoe" sad  liiswtliig  tai  Ueu  thereof  "hlghed 
timlltir  fednee  snd  engineering":  mwi 

(B)  by  strtUiw  out  "technology"  snd  In- 
■Mttw  In  Usu  thsrsof  "engtawering". 

(9)  The  third  sntcnoe  of  seetloB  99(b)  (49 
UAC  1909(b))  to  smeaded  by  etrlUiw  out 
end  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

99  (49  Uj&C.  199Sa)  to  amend- 


(tt  UJ&C  1011).  as  I 
e)  of  thto  Aflt,  to  furthar 
after 


(A)  by  strtttaw  out   "technology"  snd 
sseta  plaoe  they  appear  and  In- 

In  Ueu  ttiaraof  "engineering": 

(B)  by  liisiiHliii  ".  engineering."  after  "ed- 
In  paragraph  (9); 

(C)  by  *■— '"■g  "and  engliieeia"  after 
tdaottots"  esdi  idaoe  It  sppeara: 

(O)  by  '"—■  "■■9  "snd  engineering"  after 

■denes"  in  psragrairti  (10):  and 

(S)  by  atrlkliig  out  "adenee,  engineering, 
bnology"  In  paragraph  (11)  and  in- 
In  Ueu  thereof  "edence  and  engi- 


(19)1 
"or« 

(17)1 
edbyi 
furtheri 

(A)  by 
"adsBtlfic"  I 
tlOB(e):aad 

(B)  by  strlklM  out  "teefanleal"  tan  sutasso- 
tlon  (f )  and  msirtlng  tai  Usu 


(19) 


letloB  Mb)  I 


(49  UAC  1974(b))  to 


(A)  by  striklitg  out  "tedmlesl"  in 
graph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  Usu  thsreof  "en- 


(B)  by  lnssrtii«  "or  inglnssrlng"  sfter 
"adentifle"  In  paragraph  (9). 

(b)  Sectlaa  9^)  of  the  Nattaial  Sctawe 
FoundatloB  AdthorisatlaB  Act.  1979  (49 
U.&C  1999a.  P^Ue  Law  94-S9)  to  smndsd 
by  inssrtliw  "4r  sngtaMsring"  aftsr  "sci- 
ence" each  pisei  it  appssis. 

(c)  Part  Bafjthe  Nattaial  adenee  Foun- 
dation AnthorWttlon  and  adnwe  and  Tadi- 
nology  Boual  Opportunltiaa  Ad  (49  VAC. 
1998  to  1996d.  IfubUe  Law  99-919)  to  amand- 
edaafoUows:     [ 

(1)  asctlOB  91  to  smeaded  by  strlUag  out 
"Tedmology"  aM  inaettiiw  In  Ueu  thereof 


(7)  SeetlOB  94  (49  U.S.C.  1996b)  to  amend- 

(A)  by  atrUdng  out  "adenoe  education" 
In  Ueu  thereof  "adenee  and 

edueatiaB":  »»«< 

(B)  by  atrlking  out  "technology"  and  in- 
eerting In  Ueu  thereof  "«»»»gii»— I'lug" 

(9)  SecttOB  99  (49  U.&C.  1998e)  to  amend- 

(A)  by  atrlking  out  "ncBaotoer"  In  the 
iinartliw  and  "Technology"  and  "tedmolo- 
KT"  eadi  place  they  appear,  and  Inaerting  in 
Ueu  thenof  "■noDRsane".  "Bngineerinr', 
and  "engineering",  reapeettvely:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "scientific  engineering. 
praCisdonsl,  ""^  tedmlcal"  »»»h  liiei  illm  in 
lien  tberaof  "edenttflc.  engineering,  and 


97(b)  (43  UJB.C.  1996d(b))  to 


(A)  by  striking  out  "teehnicsl"  each  place 
it  sppaan  and  taieerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "en- 
gmoMlng^and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Technology"  In  para- 
graph (9)  and  ineerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Bn- 


(9) 


(9)  aeetlon  l^a)  (49  VJO-C  1999(a))  to 


(A)  by  atriklqK  out  "tedmology"  and  in- 
aerting in  Ueu  thereof  "miglneerlng";  and 

(B)  by  strikli«  out  "scientific  talent  and 
technical  akOto^  and  inaertli«  In  Ueu  there- 
of "edentlflc  ahd 


;Sent 
UJS.C.  1998(b))  iiai 

(A)  by  strlkli«  out  "ddlto  In  sdenoe  sad 
mathematloB"  did  inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"iklUa  tai  adenae.  engineering,  and  authe- 


(10)  The  headbig  of  audi  part  B  to  amend- 
ed tay  striking  out  "TsanwLOOT"  and  inaert- 
iiw  In  Usu  thsreof  "BaamBnra". 

asa  19.  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  waatUiieiit  of  thto  Ad  the  Direetor  of 
the  Nadoaal  adenee  Foundation  sbaD 
rsvlsw  the  "ti'y'WTnlatlffni  of  the  Prod- 
dent's  Mvate  aeetor  Survey  on  Ood  Oon- 
tral  and  sueh  other  miwnmmitft'f'^  aa 
amy  be  mdnded  tai  the  OMB  rq^ort  "Man- 
agjBaent  of  the  United  Statea  Ooverament— 
1999",  and  ShaU  submit  a  reptnt  to  the 
Hpsakar  of  the  House  of  Repneentativea. 
the  Praddent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  appro- 
priate CoBualttee  of  the  Houee  and  Senate 
OB  the  taaplaaientatlaa  atatna  of  eadi  aucfa 
fonnmmnnrtsrinn  wtOtb  aff eete  the  National 
Sdenee  Foundattai  and  whldi  to  within  the 
authority  and  ooBtrd  of  the  Direetor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amcndmenta  to  the  biU? 

If  not,  t^  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amendecL 


The  fiommittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  subatitute.  aa  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  risea. 

AooonUngly  the  Committee  roae; 
and  the  Bpeakier  having  resumed  the 
ciiair,  Mr.  Bwuiaap,  Chalmian  of  the 
Committee  of  the  WtuOe  Htmse  on  the 
State  of  the  UnioD,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  liavlng  had  under  ooosid- 
eratioo  the  Mil  (HJl.  1310)  to  anthor- 
iae  appropriatiooa  to  the  National  Sd- 
enoe Foundation  for  the  flaeal  years 
1986  and  1M7.  and  for  related  pur- 
poaes,  pursuant  to  House  Rea(>hition 
130,  he  reported  the  UU  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Unde^  the  rule,  the 
previous  (luestion  is  (ndere(L 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  (wmmJttee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  sulistitute 
adopted  by  the  Ckmaaittee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  an 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebOL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL  The  Mil  was 


Hie  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
ail  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorise  appro- 
priations to  the  Nati(mal  Sdenoe 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  jrear  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  <m 
the  table. 


DISINFORMATION  NETWORK 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  peimlssiim  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  and  indude  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  MARUaiEE  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  voke  on  the  "Netwoik"  of 
pro  Sandinista  lobbyist  groupa  that 
are  m««tpiii*H«y  public  opinlcm 
against  the  freedcmi  fighters,  the 
Democratic  resistance  f oroea  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Today,  I  want  to  introduce  to  every 
American  who  has  any  concern  about 
our  future  and  our  children's  future 
part  3  of  a  Washingt<m  Times  series 
entitled  "Network"  which  exposes  the 
leftwing  disinf oimatiim  systems.  Part 
3  of  this  series  details  and  exposes  the 
exidoits  of  the  Coimdl  <m  Hemiqiher- 
ic  Affain  [COHA],  a  group  which 
datms  to  be  a  human  rights  organisa- 
tion. 

Never  before  have  the  insidious  ten- 
tades  of  Marxist  influence  reached 
into  our  everyday  lives  into  the  very 
pulpits  we  should  depend  on.  The 
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Ttanes  article  rereala  this  wganintlan 
M  nothlnc  ihort  of  a  left-wlnc  foreign 
policy  group  maaqueradlng  as  a 
taiunan  rig^ta  organlMtlan 

TO  quote  the  TtaBea: 

O^HA  bM  no  capcem  for  human  rtghU. 
Juat  eoneaiB  for  foreign  policy.  If  tbey  did. 
they  would  aik  bow  many  people  are  Jailed 
tar  the  SandlnMai  in  Nlcuagua.  but  they 

dOBt. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  group  ignorea 
the  groas  human  righta  vlolatkms  bjr 
the  SandinlBtaa. 

I  urge  the  American  people  who  are 
eooeemed  about  the  true  motives  of 
this  organlntloa  to  get  the  full  story. 
Read  the  "Network"  aerlea. 


lATn  Ooowcn.  Call^  1 

N o*  HuiUM  Rtaasa 
(By  JMin  Holmee) 

In  tbe  apMerweb  that  oomprtoee  "The 
Network"  of  left-wtng  organlMtlone  oppoaed 
to  aitelnMratlOB  poUdea.  tbe  OouncQ  on 
Heml^bertc  Affain  (OOHA)  stands  out  as 
one  of  tbe  better  known. 

OOHA  literature  deecribes  tbe  orcanlBa- 
tlon  as  "a  non-ptom.  taz-«zeaipt  Independ- 
ent iiiairh  and  Infomatlan  imanliatlnn" 
founded  "to  pnaota  the  ««■'»«»«  Interests 
of  tbe  Kf— iTtw—-  nise  tbe  vWUUty  and 
Increase  tbe  laipartanoe  of  tbe  inter-Amerl- 
ean  rdatloiMblp;  and  eneourase  tbe  formu- 
lation of  rattonal  and  eonstmctlTe  UjS.  poll- 
clia  toward  Latin  America." 

COHA  li  run  toy  Urry  Blina.  a  tireless 
ooe-man  amy  who  serves  as  tbe  oouncO's 
founder,  director,  nnnater.  press  secretary. 
iiaMiiMslniMl  UalsoB.  ressarrhsr  and  chief 
fundraiser.  Mr.  BIma,  extremely  ylslble  In 
liberal  drdes.  calls  COHA  "a  human  risbts 


But  Boaae  of  those  who  have  dealt  with 
COHA  dont  see  It  quite  that  way. 

OOHA  Is  not  a  human  rlgbta  group.  It  Is  a 
left-wliw  foreign  poUcy  group  that  often 
masquerades  ss  a  human  rights  group."  says 
BUott  Atarams,  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  human  risbts  and  humanitarian  affairs. 

"If  you  read  wbat  they've  bad  to  say 
through  the  years  about  human  rights  vlo- 
latfaNM  In  Surinam,  or  Biabop's  Grenada,  or 
Cuba— worst  of  an.  Cuba— you  win  see  that 
they  dont  care  about  human  rights  tai  left- 
ist or  *«««i««i™«t  regimes."  Mr.  Abrams  told 
TtaeTloiss. 

Mr.  Abraaw'  dutlss  bring  blm  Into  contact 
with  fiwiiiUfw  human  rights  laisiiliatlisis 
He  says  there  is  a  signlflrant  difference  be- 
tween COHA  and  sodi  groupa  as  tbe  Wasb- 
tantoD  Office  on  Latin  AoMrlca  (WOLA).  a 
group  that  sharea  CC«A'B  political  orlenta- 
tioB  and  is  an  integral  part  of  Tbe  Network. 
"WOLA  has  political  prejudices  Just  as  we 
aU  do.  but  It  makes  a  real  effort  to  proaoote 
human  rights  progrsas."  Mr.  Alirama  contln- 


"80.  while  I  dtaagree  with  WOLA.  I  work 
with  them."  be  says.  "But  I  wfll  not  have 
any  contact  with  COHA  and  I  do  not  permit 
members  of  tbe  Bureau  [of  Human  Rights 
and  Bumanltarlao  Affairs]  to  cooperate 
with  theBL 

"COHA  is  not  genuine  In  lU  stated  beUefs 
In  human  rlgbta.  What  It  Is  In  fact  doing  Is 
promoting  lefUst  regimes  in  I^tln  America." 
be  said. 

Boaeo  Matamoros.  a  repreeentathre  of  Ni- 
caragua's sill  I  flaiMllnlsts  ruH,  sgrees. 

■miey  have  no  eancem  for  human  ri^ts. 
Just  concern  for  foreign  pdlcy.  If  they  dkl. 
they  would  have  asked  how  many  people 


by  tbe  Sandtalatas  In  Nicaragua, 
but  they  bavenX"  be  says. 

"They  know  conplstaly  the  situation 
down  there,  but  they  dont  take  taito  ac- 
count tbe  voiesa  or  optaton  of  tbe  Nkara- 
guan  people.  Tbey  take  as  fact  wbatevsr  Is 
stated  by  the  Bandlntatas."  Mr.  MataaMns 
said  In  an  Intervlaw. 

Tbeae  umusma  are  supported  by  a  ltg4 
Heritage  Pwmdatlon  paper,  entitled  "Tbe 
Left's  lAtln  AflMrtcan  Lobby." 

"An  analysla  of  tOOHA's]  publfcatlcna  le- 
vaals  a  pattam  exaggerating  tbe  abuass  of 
rigbt-wlog  govemmenta  or  moveasnts. 
while  undentadng  the  abuass  of  laftlat  re- 
ar guerrilla  groupa.  Tbia  eaOa  Into 
tbe  integrity  of  OOHA**  aonrees 
that  It  BsaiabalB  against  tbe 
Reagan  admlnlBtratlaB'a  poUdss  tai  Central 
America."  tbe  Heritage  report  statea. 

"Wbat  tOOHA's  critics  are]  upeet  about  Is 
tbat  we  do  a  grsat  dsal  of  aeeurate  re- 
search." Mr.  BIma  eountara. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  who  believe 
OOHA's  materials  are  accurate  and  wdl-pre- 
sented.  But  crltlcB  contend  tbat  hlB  pubUca- 
tlotw  are  sumetlnies  Maaed  and  have  reflect- 
ed Itarxk 

A  OOHA  press  rslsase  dated  Peb.  IS.  Iggj. 
dedared,  "UA  Helicopter  Parts  Sale  to 
Ouateaaala  Sure  to  KlU  Indiana  and  Wotaen 
Refugee  Flow  to  United  Stataa."  And  a 
beadUne  on  a  rdeaee  dated  May  M.  19g4. 
btauad.  "Ouatcaaalan  Mmtary  Dictatatahip 
Set  to  Rig  July  Beetlana." 

Two  aspects  of  OOHA's  operations  tanohre 
Capttol  HOI  and  the  press. 

Mr.  BlriH  caUs  COHA  "a  pubUshlng  mUL" 
His  counefl.  be  says,  produces  two  to  three 
press  releases  per  week  and  numeroua  optai- 
ion  pieceo  and  reports.  Soaae  of  theee  are  tai- 
oorporated  by  fnngTsssmnn  and  their  staff 
members  Into  tbeir  own  reports,  ipeecbes 
Mwi  letters,  be  says. 

"We  are  a  powerful  force  In  tbe  wtngs"  of 
ConsresB.  Mr.  BIma  admits. 

Several  liberal  legislators.  Including  Reps. 
Don  Banker,  D-Wasb..  Robert  Oarda,  D- 
N.T..  and  Sen.  Tom  Harkln.  D-Ia..  are  llrted 
as  bdng  on  OOHA's  board  of  dlreeton. 

Kst  year  OOHA  submitted  numerous  artl- 
des  to  these  rwigii— nan  and  others.  Am 
100  of  tbe  artldea  to 
were  taiaerted  In  tbe 
Record,  according  to  Mr.  BIma. 

But  be  denlea  tbat  OOHA  engagea  tai  kib- 
bylng. 

"We  have  no  legUatlve  people  who  go  and 
chat  up  peoide  on  tbe  HUl."  be  said,  "tt's 
pointless  to  try  becauae  many  of  the  people 
up  there  know  more  than  we  da" 

Imliisd.  aldss  to  several  senators  and  con- 
serving on  such  Important  com- 
a  Foreign  Relatlona  and  Inttfll- 
fence  report  tbat  they  dont  read  OOHA's 
I  nUissss  and  have  never  mat  with  OOHA 
kibbylstB.  Some  say  tbey>e  never  even 
beard  of  OOHA  or  Mr.  BIma. 

Stni.  says  one  taiteUlganoe  analyst,  "There 
are  between  40  and  60  uongreannen  who 
wouUI  promote  their  materlaL"  And  tbe  at- 
tention of  tboae  legislators  and  their  staff- 
ers is  enough  to  make  an  taapaet  on  public 
opinion  and  perception,  if  not  necessarily  on 
policy  or  legWatlon.  tbe  analyat  saya. 

COHA  also  is  a  powerful  force  tai  tbe 
medtak  It  is  there,  more  than  anywhere  dae. 
that  the  organisation  has  made  Its  Bsark,  ac- 
cording to  otaaerveia.  Of  aU  tbe  groups  tbat 
comprise  the  left-leantaig  Latin  American 
ooBDponent  of  llie  Network,  none  appears 
to  be  more  effective  than  COHA  at  planting 
iU  material  tai  the 


"We  influence  tbe  mam  pubhc  oplnlca  vtai 
tbe  press."  Mr.  BIraa  saya.  "We  get  stuff  put 
tai  the  kieal  new^apars  and  tbe  congress- 
msn  read  thorn  local  papeta." 
Mr.  BIma  also  rsgularly  appears  on  pro- 
trora  radio's  "Tbe  I^iry 
to  TVs  "MeNeO-Lehrer 
Report"  and  other  network  intervlewa.  He 
hM  been  taitei  viewed  by  television 
I,  Sweden.  West  Germany 

■DO  OUMs  SUTOPOBII  uHlOnBB 

But  be  appears  to  be  oMOt  toifluentlal  with 
a  medflc  section  of  tbe  foreign  ssadla,  nwat 
notably  the  Brttlab  Broadcasting  Oorpora- 
tkm  (which  baa  about  100  mflUcn 
worldwide)— far  whom  be  saya  be 

•0  Interviews  a  year-end  tbe  Latin 
which  be  says  Is  a  prtaae 
focua  of  OOHA'S  efforts. 

OOHA  brags  tai  IU  Uterature  that  tts 
••flndlnff  bave  been  dtad  tai  tbe  official 
pnbUcatkMM  of  tbe  U  A  government  m  weU 
u  In  national  "^  l—^tm^H*'***'  iwiMlialhMis 
such  as  Ttee.  Newaweek.  lie 
Monthly.  The  New  Torkar,  The  New  I 
man.  Pentbouaa.  Bairon**  and  Madeana." 

"On  an  atooat  dally  bade,  tbe  rsantts  of 
OOHA's  work  appear  tai  the  ptam  tai  Lattai 
ABMrica,  tbe  United  Statm  and  Burope." 
the  literature  states. 

Tbe  ooundl  alao  baa  been  dtad  on  numer 
ouB  oecadOBs  tan  Tlie  New  York  Tbasa,  Tbe 
Waabtaigton  Poet,  the  Los  Angdm  Ttanss. 
tbe  Christian  Sdenoe  Monltar.  The  Balti- 
more Sun.  Tbe  Miami  Herald.  The  Toronto 
Gkibe  and  MaO.  tbe  Maiwhader  Guardian, 
the  London  Otoaerver  and  the  Ttaam  of 

"OOHA  to  effective  wttta  tbe  press."  says 
tbe  taiteUigenoe  analyst  "Tbe  asedla  Is  theto' 
main  constituency." 

Several  analysts  say  they  believe  that- 
COHA  manlpulatea  tbe  media  by  submit- 
ting one-sided  InformatlaB. 

"Tbeyll  get  atnff  put  together  for  tbe 
BBC  for  broadoast  on  a  PHday  night,  and 
people  wlU  pick  It  up  In  other  countrtos  on 
Saturday."  one  analyst  explatav.  "It's  a  dead 
day.  you're  looking  for  a  filler,  and  there  it 


"They  (OOHA]  have  I 
with  tbe  Lattai  America  press,  too."  says  a 
staffer  with  tbe  eonaervative  Ooundl  for  In- 
teramerlcan  Security. 

"Someone  like  a  guy  from  tbe  Veneaudan 
news  service  might  take  bia  pram  releaam 
and  send  them  back  m  newa  to  Veneanela. 
to  OoaU  Rica,  to  Honduraa.  wherever.  So  It 
has  this  dupUcating  effect.  It  gets  ssnt  down 
there  as  news,  and  very  often  It  bounoas 
back  up  here."  tbe  staffer  saya. 

Many  of  OOHA's  detraeton  point  to  a 
logo  taiddsnt  h  an  exasBple  of  tbe  oouneO's 
aetiou.  Late  tbat  year,  a  soeaUed  State  De- 
partment "rWsssnt  paper"  (a  paper  nomaUy 
written  by  a  foreign  servloe  officer  to  ex- 
prem  bis  leeervations  over  fardgn  policy) 
dreulatad  widely  thougbout  poUtleal.  dlpk>- 
matlc  and  JoumaUatlc  drdes. 

The  paper  waa  sharply  critical  of  VA. 
vOkgi  toward  B  Salvador,  and  ebaiged  that 
there  had  been  a  ooverup  of  UA  military 
taiv(dvement  there.  Tbe  "dissent  paper," 
however,  was  later  revealed  to  have  been  a 
forgery. 

Mr.  Bims  datana  tbat  OOHA  want  In- 
volved In  diBtributIng  tbe  doniment  But  be 
did  tasue  a  four-page  prem  rdeaae.  with 
three  of  tbe  pagm  fmed  with  singlf  msreri 
detalla  from  the  supposed  ilimmt  paper. 
COHA  dkl  question  the  paper's  autbentldty 
in  tbe  body  of  the  rdeese. 

"We  had  been  told  by  the  State  Depart- 
that  It  dldnt  take  tbe  form  of  an  au- 
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tbentlc  dissent  document,  but  I  tliouglit  the 
rrasfilng  In  It  was  good  enough  to  warrant 
the  relaaaa."  Mri  BIma  now  aaya. 

At  50.  Mr.  Bfcni  reamtaH  aitlenlate  and 
highly  personaUa:  even  bis  crttles  admit 
that  he's  a  mssfur  pubUdst  Bat  he  alao  re- 
mains an  energetic  opponent  of 
poUdmtai] 

COHA  operates  out  of  a  suit  of 
once  occupied  by  tbe  McGovem  I 
near  Dupont  Olfde.  with  a  staff  of  about  SO 
apparently  dedteted  young  people  and.  ao- 
oonUng  to  Mr.  Btans.  an  annual  budget  of 
about  tl35,00dL  •  *  • 

Crlttes  of  COHA  accuse  tbe  counefl  of  en- 
gaging tai  mjaleiwlinf  prsctlom  to  gensrate 
tbe  mudon  of  ikspectabaity  by  mmclstlon 

Prom  time  to  time  OOHA  has  sent  out  In- 
vltatlons  to  conaerencm  and  aemlnara  with  a 
list  of  "taOTlted  I  panelists."  many  of  whom 
are  respected  aktborlttaa  from  all  bands  of 
the  political  speetrum. 

But  Mr.  Btrtis  doesnt  alwaya  eontaet 
theee  "pandlsti"  to  ask  them  to  appear. 
Nevertbeleas.  OpHA  seeks  to  capltallaf  on 
the  drawtaig  power  of  thdr  namaa.  tbe  ob- 
servers say. 

COHA  dfcl  Ji«t  tbat  last  month  with  a 
oonf erenoe  on  Ckntral  America  eo^ponaored 
with  the  Pund  for  New  Prtortttaa  tai  Amer- 
k». 

On  the  Ust  4f  "taivlted  pendlsts"  were 
such  dignitaries  as  syndlcatad  onhiiimlst 
Robert  Novak.  Amaud  de  Borebgrave. 
edltor-tai-ehlef  af  The  Waabtaigton  Ttanea. 
and  Ambassador  Otto  Reldi.  the  State  De- 
partment's cootilinator  for  pnbUc  policy  on 
Lattai  America  stid  tbe  Caribbean. 

Mr.  Rdcb  sayg  be  ftaat  beard  of  bis  taidu- 
ston  on  tbe  list  (from  a  friend  who  bad  also 
been  tanrltad.  Ut.  Novak  said  be  waa  told  of 
his  taiduslon  by  la  reporter. 

"I  was  not  consulted."  says  Mr.  RddL  "If 
rd  known  tbattMr.  Btanal  waa  going  to  put 
me  on  tbe  Ust.  I  would  bave  diwiandwd  that 
I  be  taken  off."  I 

Insists  Mr.  Vovak.  "Tbey  never  asked 
me." 

Mr.  BIms  loo^  shocked  irtien  Udd 
fed  this  is  decttiUve  or  manipulative, 
says  "  this  is  stssidanl  prsetlce." 

"I  never  said  laO  thorn  people  were  gotaig 
to  show  up."  belsays. 

"I  Just  said  oA  tbe  taivltatlona  tbat  they'd 
been  Invited.  |f  you  were  taivlted  to  an 
event,  wouldn't:  you  uke  to  know  Who  etae 
hadbiMn 

The  beat  of  itae  debate  ever  OOHA's  ee- 
ls matrbfi*  by  tbe  ooottniiing  oontro- 
the  ooundl'B  founding 


from  an 


ywrf  purpoae. 

Much  of  tlilsi  controversy 
article    taiaerted    into    tbe 
Record  by  tbe  lite  Rep.  Larry  MSDonald.  D- 
Ga..  on  AiarO  lOL  1017. 

In  tbat  artldL  Mr.  Ma)onaM  wrote  that 
Mr.  Bbns  onod  deecrlbed  OQBA'S  purpoee 
as  "to  — «««i«iif*  the  sopMstteatad  political 
and  academic  jMmmunltiss,''  a  stateaMnt 
Mr.  Md>onaWi  called  "taidloattve  not  so 
much  of  eando^  as  of  Btana*  arrogance  and 
deq>  contempt  for  his  targeta." 

Mr.  M^onald  also  wrote  tbat  Mr.  Bbns 
was  "an  asaocMe  of  fTiikian  Maixist-Lanin- 
ist  Orlando  LdteUer,"  irtw  soon  after  bia 
death  was  rankled  to  have  been  reodvtng 
covert  Soviet  i^oey  cbannded  through  tbe 
Cuban  Intelllgelice  service,  tbe  OOL 

OOHA'S  "pro^iarxlst-Lsntailst  stanoe  was 
evldoit  from  Its  tailtlsl  pnm  conference 
where  Btrm  supported  tbe  MarxM  AUende 
government  of  Oiile.  Cuba,  tbe  proCmlro 
tflftatf«»^*'*r  ill  Panama,  the  leffc-leenlng 


of  Mexico  and  Venexuela."  Mr. 
MfeOomld  wrote. 

The  10g4  Heritage  Foundation  report 
stataa  tbat  OOHA  "esMntially  was  a  by- 
product" of  Mr.  BIms's  participation  tai  a 
lOTg  meettaig  In  Mexico  City  of  the  Intema- 
Oommtaslon  of  Inquiry  Into  the 
of  the  Chilean  Junta,  a  creation  of 
tbe  World  Peace  Ooundl,  a  known  Soviet 
ftont  group. 

"Mndi  of  that  McDonald  stuff  was  fabri- 
cated." Mr.  BIraa  counters.  "I  never  attend- 
ed the  Mexico  deaL  I  mw  Leteller  once  after 
tbe  coup.  And  be  never  gave  us  sny  money. 
In  fact.  I  gave  btaa  $SS  for  eome  Chilean  ref- 
ugee program  he  was  running." 

Hie  cuutiuveisy  over  OOHA's  origins  and 
purpose  apparently  had  little  effect  on  its 
deeUngs  with  the  Carter  administration,  on 
which  Mr.  BIms  says  "our  infhience .  .  .  was 
profound.  He  (President  Carter]  praised  us 
byname." 

Mr.  Btana  admits  that  "our  infliienrr  with 
Wnagan  Is  mtauite.  It's  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  oommiinlrate  with  (the  Department 
of]  State.  Tbe  liberals  tai  State  and  tbe  CIA 
for  tbat  matter  are  doeet  liberals."  he  says. 

"But  our  iwfiiMww  on  public  <mlnlon  is 
great." 

Tomorrow:  Activities  of  the  Washington 
Office  an  Latin  America. 


PATRIOTS,  NOT  PARTISANS 

(Mr.  CRAIO  asked  and  was  given 
permlMlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIO.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  come 
UHtey  to  talk  of  patriots  not  tiartisans. 
Two  hundred  years  separate  the  lives 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Robert 
Sehtiller.  But  no  number  of  years  can 
qdlt  the  faith  these  two  men  have  had 
in  their  country. 

As  we  contemplate  the  challenges  of 
redudng  the  Nation's  debt  I  ask  you  to 
cooalder  the  following  words  of  these 
twopatetots. 

Jeff eFBon  said  that: 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  obtatai  a  staigle 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  I  would  be 
willing  to  dQwnd  on  that  alone  for  the  re- 
duction of  our  Ooveniment  to  the  genuine 
pttudsim  of  Its  Constltutton;  I  mean  an  ad- 
ditional artlds.  taking  from  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  of  borrowing. 

And  Robert  Schuller  in  his  new 
book.  "The  Power  of  Being  Debt 
Fk«e."  published  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Puhllshara  says  this: 

Say  yw  to  an  Idea  if  tt  wlD  help  people 
who  are  hurting  now  or  in  the  future. 

Isnt  it  time  we  say  yea  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  tax  limitation  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  Reverend 
Schuller's  book  coauthored  by  Paul 
David  Dunn. 

Reverend  Schuller's  positive  10  oom- 
mandments  of  possibility  thinkers  are 
one  patriot's  way  of  holding  a  lantern 
up  80  the  rest  of  us  can  see  the  dan- 
gers of  America's  debt.  I  think  we 
should  dear  our  eyes  of  bias  so  that 
we  can  clearly  see  his  points. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  first  of 
the  poslttve  10  commandments  of  pos- 


sibility thinkers.  Let's  look  at  that  and 
the  nine  others  more  closely. 

A  baby  is  bom  this  year  and  it  is 
strapped  with  thousands  of  dollars  of 
Federal  debt.  Can  you  imagine  how 
these  baUea  aoon  to  be  adulta  ariU 
hurt  if  they  must  pay  off  that  aort  of 
debt  before  they  even  think  about 
buying  a  car.  a  house,  or  a  baby  car- 
riage for  their  own  children.  And  we 
know  that  people  are  now  hurting  be- 
cause of  our  yearly  Federal  deficits. 
How  much  longer  can  we  stay  healthy 
and  vital  when  we  have  Federal  debt 
of  more  than  $1.8  trillkm  and  yearly 
deficits  of  more  than  $180  bUlion. 

Reverend  Schuller's  second  com- 
mandment is  "Say  yea  to  an  idea  if  it 
challengea  and  motivates  aelf-disd- 
pllne."  We  have  forgotten  the  virtuea 
of  aelf-dlaclpline.  Somehow  we  value 
self -discipline  for  cnirselves  but  not  for 
Oovemment.  We  can  tmly  vend  what 
we  have  every  month  to  feed,  clothe 
and  houae  our  f*iinn»«  Business  (aer- 
ators must  balance  their  budgeta  too. 
Stnne  200  years  ago  i^iat  waa  good  for 
the  governed  was  good  for  the  gover- 
nors. That  is  no  leas  true  today. 

The  third  poattive  commandment  is 
that.  "Say  yea  to  an  idea  if  it  holda  the 
prospect  of  amtributlng  to  peace. 
proqierlty.  and  pride  in  the  human 
family."  We  must  change  the  role  of 
the  American  people.  We  must  not 
give  them  the  job  at  paying  off  the  in- 
terest <m  the  principle.  We  should 
make  dear  the  principle  interest  of 
the  American  pecqile  ahould  be  to 
spend  their  energies  buUding  better 
lives. 

Reverend  Schuller's  fourth  com- 
mandment is  that.  "Say  yea  to  an  idea 
if  it  wm  endow  the  great  dreama  of 
great  dreamers."  America  was  a  great 
dream  of  great  dreamen.  We  puhlic 
servants  of  1985  can  not  allow  to  let 
the  dream  die.  And  the  people  must 
not  allow  the  myopic  p(dlticlana  to 
force  our  children  to  pay  for  our 
dreaming  and  they  must  endure  nl^t- 
marea. 

"Say  yes  to  an  Mea  if  it  makes  good 
ftwMiH^i  aense."  We  are  a  government 
opnatlng  with  a  budget  in  name  only. 
That's  not  good  finanrial  sense.  By  op- 
eratbig  with  a  budget  that  must  bal- 
ance each  year  America  could  be 
paying  its  own  way  Instead  of  paying 
for  the  preaent  with  the  future.  A  free 
natkm  wHl  not  last  long  if  its  people 
are  in  aervltude. 

No.  8.  "Say  yea  to  an  klea  if  it  will 
bring  beauty  into  the  worU."  If  the 
budget  defidts  continue  we  will  be 
spending  more  of  our  money  oa  inter- 
est OD  the  debt  not  more  on  deaning 
our  dtlea.  in  repairing  our  roads,  in 
building  parks  for  out  childroL 

No.  7.  "Say  yes  to  an  idea  if  it  con- 
tributes to  a  sense  of  a  caring  omimu- 
nlty."  America  has  done  more  than 
Just  open  its  arms  to  people  who 
yearned  to  breathe  free.  It  has  used  its 
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of  Uie  free  irorid      Mr. 


jrou  h«ve  mMed  Beit-    p«t> 


ApnlJ7,198S 


intttettve"  f or 
*  omm  flf  * 

tlM 


debt  tree  eodety.  And  If  America 

tta  atUMttmrn.   Its  ■df-wovth— then 

the  worid  loeee  not  only  a  fklend  tmt  a 


"Bay  jres  to  an  Idea  if  tt  to  a  poalttve 
■olutlaa  to  a  negative  coodttton."  Cui 
you  *f»t*-»  any  more  uegatlre  coodl- 
tkn  than  AiMriea'i  deM?  Ou  you 
«— ^g*-^  any  reaeon  why  America 
■hoold  not  vet  rid  of  tta  debt 

And  lUirerwid  Sehuller^  10th  oom- 
wtmwu^ii^mt  Mya  that.  "Say  yea  to  an 
Idea  If  tt  cfaaDowM  oa  to  think  Mgger    ^_,^^ 
andhavemocefklth''-#lJtni]kmlBa   ISL^JZ 
lot  of  money  to  think  about  paying. 


poattlon  as  the . 

tu  ituUimi  cnnac— iwi  nlenwlmrr                aarlo  Betaneur  and  you  have  mWed  *^,*'**£'f'*' 

Reverend  Sehuller  mya  that.  "Say    the  American  peoide  Into  believing  ^^™i*"* 

yea  to  an  Idea  if  It  wUl  eootrfbute  to    that  your  idan  la  one  for  peace  m  Oen-  2Si^ 

the  collective  aelf-eateem  of  a  penon    tral  America.  baekad  ntato  and  the 

or  a  natten."  Reoeeilon  shocked  Amer-       Over  the  last  S  yeata.  an  unprece-  ant  ttiat  wmM  l«d  to  hmt  atoottaa.  iflear 

lea  In  the  imrw.  Debt  Is  man  than    dented   military   buildup   has   taken  nnu*  immirlisHly  wjwted  ths  pisn. 

■tioi*<»y  America  In  the  ItMTi.  But    place  and  the  unfortunate  result  of  At  the  asM  tte*  Mr.  Wssisn  sAsd  Con- 

rufusslm  was  nothliw  coomarad  to  the    your  pcdlcy  la.  Mr.  President,  that  your  irHi  to  aspravt  $14  BllilaB  ki  msved  aid 

debt  ertata  «•  now  ftfce.  U  we  dont    military  strategy  has  been  a  powerful  tor  tha  iabaia._mylii«  tha  aMoay^wild  ba 

fight  agalMt  our  self-doubts  America    relnf oroement  to  the  Handlntita  gov-  "S^X^JS^^SZESTiSLtLi^Si. 

wfll  never  see  its  way  dearof  seetag  a    emment  whfch  you  taitend  to  over-  ^  ^y^ShthaiS^  jSial.  iS! 

~'                throw.  n.^«-~  TBtf  ttiy  aid  ^n^u  uhh  tt  STtfaW 

I  Inehide  the  following  artlde:  Ui  tiTi  nhah  fw  waaiiw 

IFttntbalfawTarkTtaaa.Apr.  ICIMKI  Mr.  Bataneor  «w  ki  WMiyiwtan  an  April 

TjM,  At»  io  MioMUMMii  ^  wImb  tha  piao  waa  annwinBad.  and  ha 

MM  today  that  Mr.  Raaaaa  and  Mr.  atanUa 

#M.^«^«irt..kwi  bad  sivn  bta  amy  a  partial  teMkw  on  it 

CBjr  joai  arniKMjr)  j^^  ^  maatkw  that  ■— — «'»«g.  Mr.  natannir 

Boaou.  OotoMSM.  April  lft.-TlM  Pi«l-  •  mM.  tbay  toM  hte  that  tbay  ptaanod  to 

dnt  of  CBJoaaMa  mM  today  that  ba  aod  propaaa  a  fiaMa  flia.  nagottaUoM  and  dob- 

otbar  Latin  AoMrtaan  laadMS  vara  oppoaad  oUUtaiy  aM  to  tha  rabal»-Mna  that  Mr. 

to  louawad  UBItad  Stataa  —IllUry  aid  tor  naumim  aM  ba  aromfwl  wltb  mtlmakMni 

tub  Booth  ttaa  PnaMnt.  BaU-  i  «■  ■«  bbow  it  w*a  urn 

arte  Bataaeor  toM  nnartan  taWMbtaw-  But  ba  aM  that  wboo  ba  left  tba  Wbtta 

to  nalriaiil  " '-  HOoaa.  ba  "dM  aot  know  It  «M  tlad  to  tba 

I  "vary  paaMML"  $14  aillllaa"  tai  lanewod  aM  to  tba  rabdi. 

Bat  ^^"^r  Mr  nataiiiiii  aaM  tab  npanw  Mr.  Sbalta  gave  bta  a  prtatad  oepy  of  tba 

yeaiiy  budget  deficits  of    imd  baon  liaad  on  tba  pian'a  eaU  for  a  full  pku  a  ba  left.  Mr.  Batanrmr  aaM.  tat 

$1M  bOUfln  li  a  stsahir  diallenge.  It    t— a  flia  and  innnfiatlMM  ba  dM  aat  bava  ttaa  to  nad  It  onto  aodi 

will  take  great  vWoa  to  sse  the  poesl-       Ba  oaM  ntailmit  ff-ns-"  and  Soontary  l**"- 

MUty  of  getting  the  Job  done  and  It    of  State  Oaorp*  P.  Sbutts  bad  not  omb-  nat  aftmooo.  Mr.  Hasan  appoarad  on 

wffltakeagreatdealoffklthtodothe    tlonad  to  bta  that  tta  propoaal  alao  prortd-  nattjoaltalabtanaDd^^ 

od  fa  fTffi^t  aM  to  tta  rabdik  and  ta  aM  aatau.  Mr.  Bataneor  Mid  a  i 

ta  bad  not  raabad  tbto  «w  part  of  tta  plan  bi  WaablnctaB  at  about  tta  i 


Job. 


Thki  pubUc  servant,  rancher,  ettdaen    ^^btoratanto Bonta.    '  dM  not  oa  Mr.  Raaaan'a  addraai.  ta 


ta  «a  a*ad  wbat  ta  tbousbt  of 
plan,  ta  aid.  "My  roaetton  la 


bellevea  that  America  haa  10  good  rear  ^g^  Babacnr.^aaktac  tai  an  tattorvtew  and 
aona  given  to  us  by  Reverend  BdluDer  i^n.  mM  Mr.  Ilaaaan'a  rooant  call  tcr  Oon-  Mr. 
to  support  the  balanwid  budget/tax  gnm  to  appro**  $14  mmion  tai  aM  to  tta  vonr 
IfmftTiH^    Mrrm*"*"*     I    fwmmend  nbda  aado  that  part  of  tta  PraoMenfa  A  f«w  dayi  lata.  Bobart  C  MtfMana. 
Reverend  aehuDer  and  his  coauthor  pMn  "no  bnsar  a  poaa  prapooal.  bat  a  Ut.  yaam-a  nrtlooal  acorlt^ 
Paul  Oarid  Dunn  for  putttag  alight  in  prepaiatbm  for  war."  ?!SS!^  .^i?^  ^^m.      ttSIS^ 
the  tower  and  making  sure  that  It  ,,£,S2^J|*?S"JSirS!iS2't£rff  SSSL  ^StunL^-XtZ  midMlb. 
buma  brightly  for  all  to  see.  ^S^^cSSS^S^ILSL^lLSi  Man^^lartadudta«  tta  aD  Ite  ra- 
it Is  time  that  America  discard  partl-  rmmU^Ur  BtMW'i  mitltn-t.  »~*wM«y  navad  mllttary  aM.  attboiwta  ta  aaM  MOiloo 
embrace  patriotism.  If  a  f^  tvr  itntiwd  aid  to  tlw  n*t^'^  **  »  ama.  «a  "laa  •ffuolra'*  than  tta  ottara, 
the  light  tai  the  tower  Una  fbr  talks  tai  Mkancoa  la  not  mat  ouAunmaorraeT 
will  never  dtan.  •>aasMa  unsataaiuia"  owoaa  Today  Mr.  Botaaenr  aaM.  "I  ondaiatand 
— ^^^^_  Mr.  nalanriir  aM  to^v  *Kat  b*  and  ottar  tbat  Mr.  Mafbrtaaa  ba  Intarpratod  mr  tmor 

.1.1  ■I... I- «..^^.»«       «>  A.*  Latin  Amarkan loadan "ttanly bollara tbat  tloaa  raaika  In  wbleb  I  otatad  tbat  tba 

PRBglilWT       REAOAITB       PLAN  ^mT^^^  to^oaiffla^m  propoaal  oao.  at  laaat  tat  part  aonatraettra 

POR     CPnUAL     AMERICA     IS  i^hatovw^ aSSa.  la daarty  tai  flppfltWim  sad  poolthw.  a  a  aort  of  Uaakot  approval 

lOSLBADnfO    THE    AMIRICAN  to  tta  DfovaUtaw  deotrtaia  tai  Lattai  Aaarta  nttar  than  quaUflad  oupport" 

PBOPU  rasaidtaw  f orolsn  taitorrantloa  tai  tta  taitar^  If  tta  Attntailatnttai  la  trytaw  to  ua  bla 

nai  KffkiiB  ftf  <«•»  MMiiiiiMii  ~  itaiMBaBta  to  oaln  ranawad  mflttaiT  aM  fa 

Ji£\,SS^St^t^^i:!^  "^fSl'IrfSSS^anctai.  Of  Lattai  Sf^^St  iff^S ^n?^ 

given  penmssmn  to  aooreas  tne  House  ^^Bakan  «— '*m.^  im  mm.  ta  "ootrtsbt  ra-  wouM  te  a  oootiadletkio  br  wbomerv  at- 

f or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  jMttar  of  tta  Moa.  taaptatodooo. 

his  remarks  and  taxlude  extraneous  Ha  aaM  ta  bad  dtaeaaad  tta  natta  tai  tta  Ha  aaM  It  wouM  ta  "taiftailtaly  mora  con- 

matter.)  last  fov  days  vltb  baada  of  otaU  of  aany  atmetbw"  If  Mr.  Raacan'a  propoaal  "made 

Mr.  AUXAMDBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oantral  and  Soutb  Aaalean  eoontriaa.  wd  no  naottai  of  a  SMai  ttaaUmlt"  for  tta 

Monday  evening  I  heard  Preaklent  addad,  "I  tayant  aokan  wttb  ay_Uttai  SL^f  »«-^*^^..»*«-«  "»»  ^ 

—-___'  _._  twTI  w,n,,.Hn  «»-* Aaariean laadw vta faato dUforoBtly.  ataaoat nta an untanatuin. 

SSTp^-SLt^rSSS?  22SSSS  Mt.  BataieuralaaMtahSr^dtbat  Mr.  Bataneor  aaM  tta  fhit  pat  of  Mr. 

^J^^^i^*^ ^^^SSL  iw^ifr  "wa  ara  now  rary  Otoa  to  raaebtaia  a  fun  Baasan-a  ptam.  tta  oall  fa  a  oaaaa-fho. -ia 

his  new  Initiative  to  provide  aM  to  ref-  aoMOMnt"  tai  tta  Oontadora  paaa  naaotla  coutnietbw  and  poolttra  taiaanwb  a  It 

ugeea  In  Central  Asaerica.  When  coo-  ttou  fa  cantnl  Aaartaa,  wbleb  tava  baan  ddaya  tta  aaeond  part  of  tta  propoaal. 

fronted  with  the  propoeal  In  Its  entire-  midar  way  fa  mora  than  two  yoaia.  wbldi  ta  tta  onaat  of  a  military  aOhitkm." 

ty,  which  is  after  W  days  and  no  Tta  nautaitaw  obatala.  ta  aid.  tawolra  At  a  maattaw  tai  Panama  teat  weak,  tbeir 

Mtt»tTn—»t  la  niafhfrt  In  Central  Amer-  agraoaanta  on  Umlttaw  forolgn  odUtary  ma-  fint  ilna  laat  fan.  offlelato  tren  aU  four 

lea  that  mlUtary  aid  win  continue  to  nearan.baaa  and  advlaara.  Bat  ta  aaM  tbat  Oontadota  eoantria  aaM   ttalr  Ooram- 

be  suDDUed  to  the  Reagantatoa.  the  "^  *•»•  ■«»•  "™«  baadway  on  tbat"  mania  bad  coaa  to  AnOaoondoalona. 

m,J!^m!r7wJX  ^AL^^tt^TtA^nmrnr  addbw  tbat  "ttara  may  to  ona  a  aaotba  Tta  Oontadora  groop.  naaad  fa  tta 

ffS^h-^2wi£S23rS?iJ^^  mattSoatofttawtalaasraamanttbattta  taland  off  Panama  wtara  tta  ftait  maaUns 

F"°*  T*  ,??"?™"?*'  ZZzSr.r^  XTnltadStatawoaMnotagrawltb."  wa  bdd.  ba  baan  trytaw  to  faabtai  a  paaa 

tancur  denied  havmg  suppoxea  tnat  |g  ni,  go^ajnuta  taitanrlow  at  tta  Pral-  plan  fa  Oantral  Amarla  atawa  January 

proposal,  stathig  that  the  proposal  is  dantlal  Pabwa  ban.  Mr.  Bataneor  aaM  tbat  19$S.  Tta  plan  wottMenoonpaaCSoaU  Rica, 

no  kmga' a  peace  plan  but  it  is  a  prep-  irtille  parte  of  Mr.  Raasan'a  Mloarasua  Inltl-  B   Salvada.   Ouatemala.   Honduna   and 

aratlon  for  war.  atlra  w«ra  "poelthre  and  oooatraetlra."  otba  Nlcangoa. 


latta 


April  17, 19^5 

TAum  uaaracxMOLta  I 

Mr.  Batanear.  iirta  ta  widely 
Oontadora  laada  mi 
tta  negotlatlaat  called  tta 
week  "a  epactacjilar  aueeea"  Afta 
montta  of  tametin.  problaa  tbat  bad  been 
bkKktaw  tta  taUte  ara  now  raeoHed.  ta  eaM. 
■<ii«wg  tii^  tlM*  iMaiHialliaM  now  awn  to  ^t 
aurrounded  by  "iatate  of  snea." 

An  asreeBMUt'wa  reaebed  Mday  on  tta 
atabltahment  of  a  nniiiiiilartnii  to 
an  accord  bataa  negotlatad  on 
anne  In  tta  region.  "Tbta  wa  tta 
diataele."  Mr.  Bataneor  aaM  today,  '^e  are 
now  very  doa  t4  reaeiilns  an 
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R^>LUnON  13S 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Oonneetlcut 
ariMd  and  waa  given  permission  to  ad- 
drea  the  BoiIk  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extranedus  matter.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connectknit  Mr. 
Speaker.  MaJ.!  Arthur  Nlcholaon,  Jr., 
was  a  dedlcateq  and  fine  aervant  to  his 
Nation.  His  eatcer  with  the  U  A  Army 
commenced  tai  1000  and  was 
by  numerous  distinguished 
pllshments.     , 

Tragically,  this  patriot's  aervlce  to 
our  Nation  wbs  cut  short  a4>en  on 
Msrch  14  Maibr  Nteholson  was  brutal- 
ly gunned  down  by  a  Soviet  sbkUer 
whUe  on  duty  m  East  Oermany. 

That  aetlooi  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ^m  nothing  short  of  bar- 
baric 

There  was  absolutely  no  Justification 
for  the  actlcoiwhich  was  taken  by  an 
agmt  of  the  Sbvlet  military  and  I  find 
the  la^  of  any  apology  or  aeknosd- 
edgement  of  witmg-doing  by  that  Gov- 
ernment to  be  totally  unaeomtable. 

Major  Nicholson  is  gone,  but  the  re- 
solve and  eonlnitment  of  this  Nation 
in  preaerving  the  peace  Uvea  on. 

In  his  memory,  a  tree  was  planted  at 
Port  Behroir  ob  April  S.  At  that  cere- 
mony, Karen  yicholson  talked  about 
her  husband. 

Her  eloquent  but  simple  words  truly 
reflect  well  oB  Major  Nldiolaon  and 
they  also  denionstrato  the  grace  and 
dignity  irtil^has  been  exhibited  by 
Karen  and  thei  entire  Nlchoisoo  family 
during  this  vo^  traumatic  time. 

The  Nlcholsbns  reside  in  West  Red- 
ding, CN,  and  I  have  the  hltfh  hooor  of 
representing  this  fine  family  in  Ooo- 


Mia.  Nnanudo.  Port  Balvolr  to 
gwctaJ  plaa  fa  laito  memorial.  Hot  only  be- 
eaua  It  ta  a  baadtltul  poat  bat  baeona  It  ta 
doa  to  Mtt'a  cdlaagueB,  bat  atao  baeaaa  It 
wa  bera  ta  attaidad  COB  and  ta 
mtait'Tr*^  by  bto  fsttar.  It  wa 
tbat  ta  wa  tai  diaiga  of  tta  OBlt  OB  bto  ftaiat 
aalgnmeBt  I  lta#  doa  to  Mlek  tan  baeaua 
te  kned  tta  mBdoora.  I  tbank  aD  of  tta 
people  tram  around  tta  worU  fa  tbdr 
tbougbte,  lettaaiand  prayera. 

To  bekiBs  to  tta  mllltaiy  ta  to  bdoBg  to  a 
very  apedal  fSmpy.  Perbapa  baeana  wa  ara 
n  often  away  tioin  our  load  onea,  a  bood 
devdope  that  yao  can  find  no  wtara  dae. 
And  that  love  and  oonoem  ha  opened  many 


doon  fa  Jenny  and  me  and  hu  etood  by 
me  tbta  week.  I  apedally  thank  eadi  and 
every  memba  of  tta  MIerion  family,  alio 
tara  glvn  unartftahly  of  ttamedva  to  bm 
that  oar  Uva  tara  been  made  cada  and  all 
of  oar  deetaa  flat  Mlefc  ta  tta  moot  patriotle 
rra  eva  known  and  that's  why  ta 

I  tta  BdUtazy  bta  Uf  e.  He  f  elt  that  eadi 
and  every  day  ta  dM  aomethtns  fa  hto 
eouatiy,  fa  bta  fkmtly  and  fa  aeryone  te 
knew.  HS  devoted  bta  Uf e  to  underrtandtaw 
otba  people,  wpadally  tte  Sovleta.  tai  tta 
tapa  tbat  ttanmsb  tricndetalp  and  knowl- 

of  each  ottar  ta  couM  oontrlbute  to 
aee.  Hto  didnt  want  to  die  and  we 
didnt  want  to  loa  btan.  bat  ta  would  iladly 
lay  down  bta  life  asatn  fa  America. 


O12S0 
BUT  AMERICAN  URANIUM 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsBlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Federal  Domestic  Ura- 
nium Purdiasers  Act  This  blU  would 
require  all  Federal  agencies.  Including 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Department  of  Ebogy,  and  the  De- 
partment at  DettoBt.  to  satisfy  all 
future  uranium  requirements  through 
the  purchase  of  uranlmn  that  is 
mined,  milled,  and  nurlched  within  the 
Untted  States  by  omnpanles  owned  by 
UB.ettiaena. 

This  "buy  Amolcan"  proposal  has 
become  neoeasary  because  of  a  l<»ig- 
teim  tenure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  reqwnsibly  in 
seeing  to  It  that  this  Nation  has  a 
strong  domestic  uranium  mining  and 
milling  industry.  Our  national  security 
and  our  energy  independence  are  my 
primary  concerns.  In  less  than  4  years 
I  have  watched  our  dranestic  milling 
industry  shrink  by  75  percent  to  a  dan- 
gerously low  leveL  Ottily  0  of  the  24 
iiiiiimmliU  mllli  llisl  aim  In  iiiiiialliiii 
in  IMl  are  still  In  operatlcm  today  and 
most  of  them  are  practically  standing 
Idle.  Hie  adverse  impact  on  uranium 
Industry  Jobs  is  perhaps  the  worst  It 
has  ever  been,  Over  00  percent  of  the 
Jobs  have  been  lost  and  that  means 
that  more  than  90,000  workers  snd  aU 
of  their  expertise  and  experience  are 
gone.  WhUe  I  am  deeply  omceined 
about  these  men  and  women  who  are 
the  brains  and  the  backbone  of  this  in- 
dustry. I  am  alarmed  about  the  long- 
term  ««»»r«**«  on  our  defense  capabili- 
ties as  wdl  as  the  commercial  nudear 
powet  industry. 

Today,  UjS.  uranium  production  ac- 
counts tor  less  than  one-third  of  our 
M  mlllkm  pound  U  JB.  annual  require- 
ment What  poaltkxi  will  we  find  our- 
sdvas  In  if  that  production  capability 
contlnuea  to  plunge?  The  past  4  years 
have  been  a  diaaster  and  the  next  4 
years  eould  mark  the  end  of  a  viable 
domestic  uranium  mining  and  milling 
capability. 

New  Mexico  contains  about  41  per- 
cent of  the  uranium  producible  at  a 


reasonable  cost  in  the  United  States. 
Four  years  ago,  we  had  38  inoductlon 
mines  in  the  State.  Aprfl  4  was  the  last 
day  of  operation  for  our  last  uranium 
mine.  These  mines  cannot  be  restarted 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  When  they  are 
not  In  operation  their  drifts  and  cross- 
cuts begin  to  cave  tai.  Some  of  them  fQl 
up  with  water.  Ilie  end  result  is  that  a 
mine  that  is  ckised  is  lost  and  cannot 
be  reopened  without  the  expenditure 
of  an  Inordinate  amount  of  money. 
The  pool  of  experienced  labor  is  suf- 
fering a  stanilar  fate.  Most  of  the  « JOO 
men  and  women  who  were  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  decade  In  New 
Mexico  have  moved  on  to  other  Jobs  in 
other  areas.  Another  100  minera  ended 
their  Jote  In  the  section  2S  mine.  On 
June  1,  50  more  lose  their  Jobs  snd 
that  wfll  leave  lea  than  aoo  people 
worUng  tai  the  entire  uranium  indus- 
try bi  our  State.  Our  last  mine  is 
about  to  be  doaed  and  we  are  witness- 
ing the  extinction  of  uranium  mining 
snd  milling  in  the  State  which  con- 
tains 41  percent  of  the  economically 
mined  ore.  To  resume  production  wUl 
require  a  monimwntal  expenditure  of 
investment  capital  and  the  expensive 
training  of  new  woikets.  The  coat  will 
be  staggering  and  the  time  it  could 
take  may  be  dangerous  to  our  security. 

The  Federal  Domestic  Uranium  Pur- 
fhasfm  Act  is  intended  to  solve  some 
of  these  proidems.  WhUe  our  mining 
and  milling  Industry  may  not  be  alfle 
to  compete  directly  with  tnexpenstve 
foreign  labor,  extremely  high  grade 
ore  and  foreign  govenunent  subsidies. 
it  can  provide  this  Natkn  with  a  ura- 
nium supply  that  is  not  subject  to  the 
whims  of  an  imstshlf  govonment  or 
that  will  not  become  part  of  a  f welgn 
uranium  carteL 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  requires  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  "assure  the 
maintenance  of  a  viable  domestic  ura- 
nium Industry."  What  is  "viable"  and 
what  is  not  has  come  to  be  the  subject 
of  dtamite  between  the  roiort  writets 
at  the  Department  and  the  industry. 
BCy  bfll  does  not  redefine  these  terms 
or  in  any  other  way  Join  in  that  dia- 
pute.  Tnstfrad,  I  have  taken  an  altema- 
tive  course.  If  aU  Federal  agencies  are 
required  to  purchase  domestically  pro- 
duced and  enriched  uranium,  a  domea- 
tie  w«<t»tny  Mvi  tntntng  jmliisiry  wiU 
continue  to  exist  to  supidy  at  least 
that  minimum  level  of  demand.  Some 
of  our  mines  snd  mills  wfll  be  saved 
from  extinction  and  acme  of  our  work- 
ers wfll  be  kept  on  the  Job  where  their 
experience  and  expertise  csn  te  put  to 
use.  In  the  mesntlme.  our  industry 
wfll  have  the  time  and  incentive  to 
resatn  Its  competitive  position  in  the 
world  market 

I  am  also  ccmcemed  about  forrign 
control  of  production  and  milling  op- 
erations within  the  United  States. 
Whfle  our  Federal  Government  may 
have  chosen  not  to  act  in  its  own  best 
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totewU  In  mtIdc  tliii  IndDitTy  from 
exttnetlon.  other  gofcnuiMnta  may 
not  be  as  tmpnident.  I  do  not  want  to 
And  this  Natkm's  uranium  reioureea 
entirely  under  the  oontrol  of  foreign 
natlonale  and.  If  a  domeetic  takhMtry 
owned  and  eoatndled  by  VB.  tttiaam 
Is  not  maintained,  that  problem  may 
weU  develop.  Por  that  reaaoo.  the  Fed- 
eral nnnwtlf  uranium  Purrheeefi 
Act  eoatalBs  a  provWon  requMnt  Fed- 
eral agency  purdiaaei  to  be  from  buil- 
neei  entttiee  owned  and  cootraUed  by 
VB.  imwni  or  at  leait  permanent 
UAreeMenti. 

In  addition.  thiB  Mil  eontataiB  a  pro- 
vtaloa  delethw  the  "reeovery  of  the 
Oovemmcnt'S  eoate"  languace  from 
that  portion  of  the  Atomic  fiiergy  Act 
^i^p^i^ii^piiwy  enrichment  eeivlMa.  In  ao 
dotaw,  my  Intent  la  to  aOow  the  De- 
partment of  Kiersy  to  keep  enrldi- 
ment  eoetaas  low  as  Is  reasonably  pos- 
sible and  thereby  make  the  purchase 
of  ikemallrsllj  mined  and  milled  ura- 
nium an  attractive  proposltlan  to  our 
domestic  nndear  power  Industry  In 
the  jrears  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  marks  the  final 
dying  gav  of  New  Mteleo's  uranium 
Industry.  It  is  a  Meak  ending  for  thou- 
sandi  of  men  and  womenirtio  worked 
to  produce  the  yeUowtake  that  made 
our  country  strong  and  prosperous 
duriiw  the  Isst  M  years.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  the  workers  In  the  section  2S 
mine  who  have  gone  home  for  good.  I 
hope  Its  not  too  late  to  save  the  rest  of 
this  Industry  from  a  similar  fftte. 


□  14M 
8BARCHINO  FOR  THE  MI88INO 

The  SnBAKXR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Bouse,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  Ofr.  LDmaaif] 
is  recognised  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  LUHCmXN.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  rise 
today  not  only  as  a  Member  of  Ooo- 
grem  but  alao  as  a  porent-a  parent 
who  Is  Increaslntfy  alaimed  by  the 
number  of  miseliig  and  esplotted  chfl- 
dren  being  reported  every  year. 

If  current  trends  continue.  IH  mfl- 
Uon  of  our  children  wHl  be  reported 
misstng  this  year. 

A  Isrge  number  of  theee  children— 
some  suggest  as  many  as  1  million— 
will  be  rfTT***^**  ss  voluntarily  miss- 
ing. These  are  the  runaways  or  so- 
called  throwaways  who  are  frequent 
victims  of  street  crime  or  exploitation 
In  fftet,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  86  percent  of  the  children  who 
have  been  criminally  or  senially  ez- 
phrfted  were  missing  from  their  homes 
at  the  time  of  the  act  of  exploitation. 
These  numbers  have  grown  so  large 
that  some  who  study  the  issue  now  es- 
timate that  1  in  4  female  children  and 
1  In  10  male  children  will  be  midested 
or  raped  by  the  time  they  reach  adult- 
hood. 

Then  time  are  the  between  25,000 
and  <me-half  mUUon  children  who  will 


be  victims  of  noncustodial  parental 
kidnaping.  Theee  children,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  caught  In  the 
middle  of  a  conflict  between  mom  and 
dad.  The  price  exacted  from  theee 
children  win  be  measured  in  terms  of 
emotional  and  physical  abuse. 

Finally,  we  can  expect  as  many  as 
50,000  new  missing  diOdrcn  esses  to 
stand  unsolved  at  year's  end.  Theee 
are  the  victims  of  criminal  abduction 
or  fouliday. 

Statistics  akme  are  not  enou^  to 
define  the  problem.  This  Issue  cannot 
be  broi^t  Into  perspective  without 
looking  at  the  hundreds  of  stories 
behind  every  number.  Tills  year,  ehfl- 
dren  wm  be  taken  from  shopping  cen- 
ters, farms,  playpens,  bedrooms, 
schoolyards,  and  bus  stops.  Studies 
show  that  those  taken  wH]  range  from 
the  very  poor  to  the  very  rich.  wUl 
come  from  every  raee,  and  are  Just  as 
likely  to  be  taken  in  big  dtles  as  they 
are  tai  small  "«"«"«""***—  and  rural 
areas.  Sometimes  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence win  be  found,  and  at  other  times 
parents  wiU  go  for  yean  without  so 
much  as  a  trace. 

The  story  of  the  Bradbury  family 
from  southern  California  Is  not  untyp- 
leaL  On  October  18  of  hwt  year,  5- 
year-old  Laura  Bradbury  was  ramping 
with  her  family  in  Joshua  Tree  Na- 
tiooal  Monument  In  California.  She 
fdlowed  her  brother  to  the  bathroom 
approximately  50  yards  away.  Five 
minutes  later,  he  came  out  and  Laura 
could  not  be  found.  An  extensive  SM 
day  search  of  the  area  produced  no 
trace  of  her  and  it  was  then  deter- 
mined she  had  been  abducted. 

In  the  days,  werts,  and  months  since 
Laura  disappeared,  her  friends  and 
family  have  used  every  means  avafl- 
able  to  locate  her.  They  have  estab- 
lished the  "Laura  Bradbury  Organi»- 
tlon"  which,  among  other  things,  has 
distributed  pictures  of  Laura  on  thou- 
sands of  posters,  fliers,  and  bumper 
stivers  throughout  southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Behind  me  is  one  such  example: 
This  poster  can  be  found  at  SO  bus 
shelters  in  the  area  Laura  disap- 
peared. As  you  can  see  here,  it  in- 
dttdes  three  different  pictures  of 
Laura.  It  also  includes  a  deecription  of 
Laura  and  a  summary  of  the  kidnap- 
ing. Also  prominently  located  are  two 
very  important  phone  numbers.  The 
first  is  an  anonymous  Information 
line-(714)  960-8017— the  second  is  the 
phone  number  for  the  San  Bernardino 
Sheriffs  Department-(ei»)  860-8781. 

The  "Laura  Bradbury  Organin- 
tion's"  strategy  is  simple:  The  more 
peoide  that  know  about  Laura's  Ud- 
nairtng,  have  her  deecription.  and 
know  who  to  omtact  with  informa- 
tion, the  greater  the  chance  that  she 
wUl  be  found. 

In  a  sense,  the  greatest  challenge 
f  adng  our  society  in  terms  of  the  miss- 
ing children  issue  is  one  of  education. 


One  CaUfomla  professor  who 
studied  the  problem  commented  that. 
"We  find  more  stolen  csn  and  stray 
»»«iiMi«  than  missing  ehOdrsn  each 
year."  While  the  made-for-TV  film 
taraui^t  the  problem  wide- 
attention  in  ion.  It  seems  the 
we  learn  about  the  issue,  the 
man  we  realte  how  unprepared  as  a 
nation  we  are  to  deal  with  it 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  on  April 
S9th  at  10  pjn..  NBC  television  wlU 
broadcast  a  program  entitled  "Missing 
•  •  •  Have  Tou  Seen  This  Peisonr' 
TUs  vteetal  pressntatlon,  hosted  by 
David  and  Meredith  Baxter  BImey, 
wUl  give  nationwide  attention  to  a 
number  of  unsolved  missing  person 
eases,  incliMlIng  Laura  Bradbury's.  By 
using  the  resouross  of  television,  this 
special  givce  Americans  a  chance  to 
"Join  tai  the  search"  for  these  Individ- 
uals and  moves  us  one  step  clossr  to 
the  goal  of  educating  the  public  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Next  month.  Laura  Bradbury  is  sup- 
posed to  cdebrate  her  fourth  birth- 
day. We  do  not  know  if  she  wm  be 
found  by  then,  but  for  her.  and  the 
thousands  of  cases  like  here,  we  must 
be  certain  that  every  course  of  action 
is  being  taken. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  were  able 
last  year  to  enact  legislatlnn  which  es- 
tablished a  new  toll-free  "hotline"  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Kxidoited  Children— (800) 
848-5678.  This  number  is  available  to 
individuals  who  believe  they  have 
leads  or  information  on  a  missing  child 
and  aU  calls  are  strictly  confldentlaL  I 
have  also  in  the  past  supported  legisla- 
tion which  requires  the  FBI  to  list 
missing  youth  In  a  national  computer 
bank.  Theee  are  important  stepe  in  the 
right  dirertlon.  but  there  is  much 
nu»e  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Remember,  too.  that  more  often 
than  not.  it  is  easier  to  prevent  a  child 
from  betaig  taken  than  to  find  a  miss- 
ing yoimgster.  Xxperts  advise  teaching 
even  young  children  their  full  name, 
address,  phone  number,  and  how  to 
place  a  Img-distanoe  phone  calL  It  is 
also  important  for  parents  to  know 
their  child's  blood  type  and  have  on 
hand  a  set  of  the  child's  flngerprints, 
current  photograph,  dental  records, 
and  hair  sample. 

As  parents,  it  is  easy  to  think  that 
our  chfld  could  never  be  taken.  The 
record,  however,  tells  a  different  story. 
As  a  nation,  we  must  work  together  to 
educate  our  children,  support  the  fam- 
ilies of  victims,  and  develop  new  meth- 
ods of  recording  and  finding  missing 
children.  As  one  victim  who  founded  a 
nonprofit  group  to  train  search-and 
reecue  dog  teams  noted:  "If  we  can 
spare  one  family  the  anguish  we  have, 
it  will  be  worth  it." 


AID  TO  THE  CONTHAS 


The  SPKAKBl  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ordn  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  lma/a»  [Mr.  HsthI  Is 
recognised  for  5{  minutes. 

Mr.  HATBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  wptak,  in  oppoaltion  to  the 
President's  proposal  to  send  more  aid 
to  the  Contraslwaging  war  In  Mcara- 
gua.  The  kind  of  assistance  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  jto  send  the  so-called 
fMedom  fightem  has  been  rtlsgnlsed  ss 
humanitarian  aid  this  time.  For  some 
strange  reason,|our  PiMldtint  feds  It 
necessary  to  provide  the  Oontns  with 
"food,  medlrini  and  other  means  of 
support  for  sunvlvaL"  We  are  talking 
about  only  8141  million— forget  about 
the  Federal  defldt  for  a  few  moments 
while  we  reoora  this  vote;  It's  only  an- 
other 814  mlUloiL 

I  can  only  betfn  to  tdl  you  irtiat  814 
mlllkm  would  do  to  hdp  rdmlld  the 
South  Side  of  Chlcaga  "Food,  medi- 
cine, and  otherl  means  of  support  for 
survival"  sounds  like  Just  irtiat  we 
need.  It  would  testore  818.5  mlllkm  hi 
heslth  and  human  services  sad  88  mil- 
lion for  Job  tfalning  programs.  We 
could  teadi  oar  children,  feed  our 
families,  rebuild  our  roads  and  our  dty 
and  take  care  df  our  titk  sad  dderiy. 
Instead,  our  food  stamps  have  been 
cut,  our  Job  trailing,  our  Medleald  and 
our  Medicare  fiave  aU  been  cut  It 
seems  that  the  nnly  way  for  us  to  get 
aid  from  this  Ifreddent  Is  to  take  up 
arms  and  call  otirsdves  fteedom  filt- 
ers. 

I  suggest  th$t  if  the  President  is 
really  looking  for  freedom  fiiliters 
then  he  needslonly  to  look  over  at 
South  Africa  i^iere  there  are  millions 
of  them.  They  are  fluting  for  free- 
dom against  a  small  but  wdl-aimed 
minority  that  continues  to  strip  them 
of  their  dtteSMCiip  In  their  own  home- 
land. Over  800  $outh  African  freedom 
fllAiters  have  b^en  kOled  In  poiloe  vio- 
lence in  the  psirt  year,  but  the  Pred- 
dent  has  not  fciwHWsed  any  aid  fw 
them— military  i  or  humanitarian. 
When  South  ^Sx^ean  pdlee  execute 
tenrorist  atta^  against  unarmed  and 
innocent  people  attoMUng  funerals, 
the  President  accused  the  mournen  of 
provoking  the ;  attacks.  Throu^  his 
pdlcy  of  "oomtructive  engagement," 
he  has  let  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment know  thai  he  supports  their  vio- 
lent oppressiim. 

It's  obvious  I  that  the  President 
doesnt  lecogrtse  freedom  fliAiten 
when  he  sees  tiiem.  As  long  ss  some- 
one is  willing  to  pick  up  a  gim.  point  it 
at  the  Soviet  Union,  and  say  that 
they're  fii^tttig  communism,  the 
President  things  that  they  are  free- 
dom fighters,  the  way  to  fight  oom- 
munism  is  noi  to  put  guns  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  who  claims  to  be  an 
anti-Communist  When  we  learn  to 
feed  the  hunffr.  dothe  the  naked, 
and  to  support  the  fight  for  real  free- 
dom and  democracy  everywhere  in  the 


world— JndiMling  Central  America  and 
South  African-then  we  wiU  all  be  free- 
dom flghtets. 

Hie  President  has  learned  a  few 
tricks  thouiSi.  He  has  learned  that  we 
are  willing  to  support  peaceful  negoti- 
ations In  order  to  solve  conflicts,  that 
we  in  the  Co^xem  would  rather  scdve 
proUemi  through  peaceful  dialog 
than  throui^  military  confrontation. 
And  that  is  what  has  led  to  this  in- 
crednrie  offer  of  "humanitarian  aid" 
for  the  Contras.  What  the  President 
hasnt  learned,  however,  is  that  we  in 
the  Oongiem  csn  see  right  throui^ 
this  disguise.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  It;  a  vote  for  Contra  aid  is  a  vote 
for  military  aid.  This  is  the  same  814 
million  that  was  military  aid  before, 
and  In  60  days,  it  will  be  military  aid 
again.  A  vote  for  the  Contras  Is  a  vote 
for  expanding  the  guerrilla  war  in 
mcaragua. 

Tlie  situation  in  Central  America  is 
dangerous  wM"'g*«  without  mrae  arms 
or  any  more  of  the  President's  "hu- 
manitarian aid."  And  his  mwldling  in 
the  situation  does  not  make  it  any 
better.  Tliere  is  a  direct  link  between 
the  over  875  million  that  this  adminis- 
tratian  has  already  sent  down  there 
and  the  growth  of  the  Contras.  Ftom 
Just  a  few  hundred  in  1981;  today  they 
number  wdl  over  16,000.  We've  boui^t 
and  paid  for  them  with  Amwlfian  tax 
doDais.  We've  trained  them,  and  we've 
armed  thwn.  and  they've  gtme  out  and 
they've  raped  and  pillaged  and  kid- 
naped and  murdered  innocent  dvUians 
in  Nicaragua.  If  we  had  spent  that 
same  amount  of  money  on  education 
and  Job  trailing  in  this  country,  we'd 
have  lem  crime  and  lower  imonploy- 
ment  The  money  that  we  have  al- 
ready vent  on  the  C(mtra8  has  hdped 
to  tpttaA  the  worst  dements  of  war. 
The  same  money  spent  on  our  own 
people  could  have  given  us  something 
to  be  proud  of. 

Mske  no  mistake  about  it.  I  am  as 
concerned  with  the  security  of  our 
Nation  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
body.  But  I  want  the  Preddent  to 
know  that  there  are  young  people  in 
Chicago  who  need  Jobs  thie  summer, 
and  that  they're  freedom  fighters  for 
Jobs.  I  want  the  Preddent  to  know 
that  there  are  senior  dtiaens  in  Chica- 
go wtoo  need  their  Medicare  and  their 
Sodal  Security,  and  that  they're  free- 
dom flitters  for  Social  Security.  I 
want  the  President  to  know  that  there 
are  hungry  people  in  Chicago,  and 
theyYe  freedom  fighters  for  food. 

I  want  the  President  to  know  that 
there  are  freedom  fighters  all  over  the 
country.  And  I  want  him  to  know  that 
the  message  is  dear;  if  it's  military  dd. 
they  dont  need  it  and  we  cant  afford 
it.  If  it's  humanitarian  dd.  we  need  it. 
We  need  it  at  home.  The  fight  for 
freedom  in  his  own  back  yard  isnt 
over  yet. 

Thank  you. 


D  1440 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  TRIP 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Oaixo] 
is  recognised  for  5  "«»""*— 
•  Mr.  OAUiO.  Mr.  apeUet,  I  rise 
today  to  report  to  my  cdleagues  on 
my  recent  trip  to  Central  America. 

What  I  have  seen  there  strengthens 
my  bdief  that  the  President  is  correct 
i^ien  he  says  that  we  must  be  condstr 
ent  end  firm  sgainst  the  qxread  of 
intemationd  terrorism  throug^iout 
Centrd  America. 

I  visited  three  nations  during  my 
trip  last  weA.  Guatemala.  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Nicaragua. 

I  saw  a  great  contrast  between  Gua- 
temala and  El  Salvador  on  one  hand 
and  mcaragua  on  the  other  hand. 

In  Guatemala,  the  military  govern- 
ment has  promised  free  elections  this 
fUL  In  qiite  of  economic  end  other 
problems,  Guatemala  is  moving 
toward  democratic  govetiuiiwit. 

In  El  Salvador,  President  Duarte 
told  me  that  he  is  committed  to  a 
growing  democracy  at  home  and  to 
finding  a  plan  for  peace  in  the  region. 

Duarte's  government  has  brought 
stability  to  a  nation  whldi  was 
plagued  with  violence.  Today,  the 
pecvde  appear  to  be  committed  to 
ending  violence. 

Stories  of  concentration  camps  are 
simply  not  true.  I  vidted  one  of  theee 
camps,  where  people  from  the  coun- 
trydde  live  for  thdr  own  protection.  I 
saw  no  barbed  wire  <»-  guards.  I  met 
the  majm*  of  the  camp.  I  talked  to  the 
people.  They  would  like  to  return  to 
thdr  homes  in  the  countryside. 

Fear  of  terrorism  keeps  the  pecvle 
in  the  camps.  An  end  to  violence  would 
mean  a  return  to  noimd  lives  for  the 
people  of  El  Sslvador. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  story  is  quite  dif- 
f eroit.  The  pecqDle  I  talked  to  f dt  be- 
trayed by  thdr  Government  and  by 
the  revolution. 

The  only  independent  newsiM«>er.  La 
Prensa,  must  submit  to  totd  censor- 
ship. While  I  was  there,  the  newspaper 
failed  tp  publish  because  most  of  the 
materid  in  the  dally  was  cut  by  the 
censors.  That  has  occurred  38  times  in 
the  recent  past. 

The  censors  removed  sll  references 
to  the  Reagan  peace  plan  from  La 
Prensa,  except  for  President  Ortega's 
statement,  calling  the  plan  an  act  of 
aggrcsriwi.  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times  editorials  on  the  plan 
were  also  censored. 

A  nondenominatlond  radio  station 
must  submit  transcripts  of  all  broad- 
casts, induding  sermons. 

Religious  leaders  compldn  that  they 
are  not  free  to  practice  their  rdigi<»is, 
if  they  disagree  with  the  Govemmoit 

There  is  no  free  enterprise.  Bud- 
nesses  large  and  small  are  told  how 
many  workers  they  can  onploy.  what 
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tlMlr  MlariH  win  be.  what  products 
ttaejr  vol  prodnee  and  what  price  they 
will  dtarse. 

1 90ke  with  a  member  of  the  Saudi- 
nlita  foverament.  Alejandro  Bandana, 
and  I  aaked  him  about  the  lack  of  free- 
dona  In  Nlearacua. 

He  blamed  the  war  for  the  lack  of 
freedoma.  The  war  doei  not  explain 
the  total  ladi  of 


Hie  war  doee  not  ezidaln  the  lane 
amount  of  men  and  weaponi  In  Nica- 
ragua. 

evidence  doea  not  mipport  the  idea 
that  the  mcaracuani  are  fichtinc  a 
defenahre  war  with  its  neichbon.  The 
evidence  IndlcateB  that  the  Sandinla- 
taa  are  limiting  freedom!  at  home  and 
gathering  weapona  from  abroad  to 
wage  an  offemlve  war  of  lubveraion 
against  Its  neighbors. 

During  my  trip.  I  met  with  Oovem- 
ment  upreaentsfivgs  in  each  country. 
I  met  with  ctttans  from  all  walks  of 
Uf e  on  both  sides  of  the  regional  con- 
flict. 

We  also  delivered  medical  supplies  to 
a  eaBu>  ta  B  Salvador,  and  saw  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  that  regard.  An- 
tlbum  salve  In  our  supidy  delivery  was 
Inunedtetely  atbnlnlstered  to  a  young 
bum  vlctlm. 

The  question  before  the  Congress  on 
aid  to  Nicaragua  revolves  around  the 
quertkm  of  talks  to  encourage  a  freer 
and  more  peaceful  atmomhere  in  all 
of  Central  America. 

If  thoae  talks  produce  results,  the 
Reagan  plan  calls  for  economic  aid  to 
help  the  people  of  that  reglcm. 

If  those  talks  f aO  and  terrorism  con- 
tinues to  be  the  rule  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, then  the  President  proposes  posi- 
tive aetioo  to  counter  terrorist  activi- 
ties. Regloaal  stability  is  the  goal  of 
this  p<dlcy.  The  alternative  is  contin- 
ued eonfUet  and  a  wider  spread  of  ter- 
rorism.# 

LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  THE 
HOSPICE  CARE  PROGRAM 
UNDER  MEDICARE 

The  SPEAKER  vm  tempore.  Undor 
a  prevlouB  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfarnia  [Mr.  PAmnr*] 
is  reoognlaedfor  t  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  Joined  by  Reme- 
sentattve  Bnx  Gbabisoii  in  introduc- 
ing iTg*-**^*""  to  extend  for  3  years, 
the  hosplee  benefit  under  the  Medi- 
care Program.  As  my  colleagues  very 
wen  know.  Congress  acted  in  IMS  to 
ivovlde  for  the  first  time,  fun  coverage 
and  recognition  of  hospice  care.  The 
i»jt«i«H«i  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress received  the  support  of  more 
then  240  Members  in  the  House  and 
mote  than  SO  Members  in  the  Senate. 
There  was  a  strong,  bipartisan  f eeUng 
at  that  time  that  hosirtce  care  was  an 
amropriate  altemattve  to  make  avatt- 
able  to  care  for  the  terminally  UL I  am 
certain  that  support  lot  hoq>loe  care 
ffflitif^'—  today  and  should  allow  for 
the  homtce  benefit  to  continue. 


Under  the  present  program.  Medi- 
care benefldarles  are  eligible  for  hos- 
iriee  care  for  up  to  SIO  days  if  they  are 
certified  to  be  tannlnaUy  Ul  and  have 
than  •  months  to  Uve.  Certified 
mgrams  must  provide  care 
on  a  M-hour  basis  In  the  home,  on  an 
outpatient  basis,  as  wen  as  inpatient 
care  whldi  must  be  limited  to  M  per- 
cent of  the  total  days  of  care.  In  addi- 
tion. h09lee  programs  must  offer  be- 
reavement oounaeUng  to  famfly  mem- 
bera.  At  presents  the  homloe  benefit  is 
scheduled  to  eqiire  on  September  M. 
IMS.  The  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  simply  extends  the  current 
program  for  %  additional  years. 

One  area  of  concern  in  the  current 
hffs|4w  program  centers  around  Medi- 
care payment  to  hospices.  In  determin- 
ing payment  to  hoisilces.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HHS]  has  calculated  per  diem  rates 
for  various  levels  of  hospice  care. 
Since  the  development  of  this  pay- 
ment syatem  for  hosirfoe  reimburse- 
ment. I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  level  of  the  per  diem  ratea 
established  by  HHS.  When  first  estab- 
llahed.  ratea  were  set  at  $46.35  for  rou- 
tine home  care.  tSll.96  for  continuous 
home  care.  t5S.M  tot  inpatient  reivlte 
care,  and  $271  for  inpatient  care.  Last 
year.  Congress  acted  wisely  to  approve 
legislation  to  increase  the  routine 
home  care  rate  to  $M.17.  the  level  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  hospice  regula- 
tions. However,  continued  concern 
exist  in  hospice  programs  around  the 
country  about  the  level  of  the  hosplee 
payment  ratea.  With  HHS  reorivlng 
cost  reports  from  hospioe  programs.  I 
sm  hiveful  that  in  the  near  future  the 
actual  cost  of  hovlce  care  can  be 
better  determined  and  payment  rates 
more  appropriately  established.  Low 
and  unrealistic  payment  rates  dlscour- 
sge  hospice  programs  from  seeking 
Medicare  certification  and  place  a 
great  flnanrtal  strain  on  programs 
that  are  receiving  hospice  reimburse- 
ment. This  is  an  inequity  which  Con- 
gress must  stand  willing  to  correct. 

This  measure  to  extend  the  hospioe 
mogram  eleariy  indicates  our  contin- 
ued support  for  hospice  care  and  our 
desire  to  avoid  any  uncertainty  in  the 
field  ««»««"g«*  providers  and  benefld- 
arles about  the  continuance  of  the 
hos^ce  benefit  under  Medicare.  Im- 
plementation and  participation  in  the 
hospice  program  has  been  somewhat 
deliberate.  Of  recent,  thoui^  interest 
and  participation  has  been  increasing 
and  it  would  be  a  tremendous  dtsserv- 
ice  to  providers  interested  in  obtaining 
Medicare  certification  to  be  unsure 
about  the  future  course  of  the  hospioe 
benefit. 

In  addttlon.  the  initial  legialatimi 
providing  medicare  coverage  for  hos- 
irioe  care  required  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  submit 
to  Congress  prior  to  September  SO, 
198S.  a  r^MUt  on  the  effectiveness  of 


the  hospice  demonstration  projects. 
Also.  HHS  is  required  to  report  to 
Congrem  before  January  of  next  year 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Hospioe 
Program.  An  executive  summary  of 
the  hoMce  demonstration  project 
final  report  has  Just  been  recently  re- 
leased, and  the  oontraet  for  the  report 
to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  Hos- 
pice Program  was  Just  issued.  Obvious- 
ly, a  quaUty  report  evaluating  the  suc- 
cess or  any  shortoomlngs  of  the  hos- 
pioe benefit  is  unlikely  to  be  provided 
to  Congrem  prior  to  January  19M.  A 
simple  extension  of  the  current  pro- 
gram should  provide  HHS  with  suffi- 
cient time  to  Issue  a  thorough  hospice 
evaluation  repot  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  compas- 
sionate form  of  care  ddtvered  by  hos- 
pice programs  In  caring  for  the  terml- 
luJly  m.  another  major  eharacteristle 
of  hospioe  care  is  Its  oost-ettecttveness. 
It  is  widely  conriwded  that  the  substi- 
tution of  hospice  care  for  acute  serv- 
ices offers  a  real  opportunity  to  obtain 
oost-savlngs  In  the  Medicare  Program. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  hosplee  coverage  under 
Medicare  can  save  vaatt  than  $100  mn- 
li<m  over  S  years.  The  final  report  on 
the  hoMoe  demonstration  project  also 
concludes  that  hospice  offers  a  cost 
savings  over  the  last  year  of  life. 
These  facts  are  critical  as  we  continue 
to  strug^  with  the  Psderal  budget  to 
reduce  budget  deficits.  We  must 
strtntfly  enooursge  the  development 
and  utiltaatlon  of  cost-effective  pro- 
grams such  as  hospioe  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislaflnn  is  Im- 
portant as  we  seek  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide support  to  the  hospice  movement 
around  the  country.  Over  the  past 
decade,  we  have  seen  enormous 
growth  in  the  hospice  movement,  and 
today  there  are  estimated  to  be  xaam 
than  1,200  operational  hospice  pro- 
grams. Homloe  care  has  proven  that  it 
is  (hwiiiiiiu  to  be  a  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's Federal  health  care  system.  The 
lftiflTit«*n'  I  am  Introducing  wttl  pro- 
vide continued  support  to  the  luMplce 
industry  and  provide  additional  time 
to  evaluate  the  benefit  and  devekv 
changes  to  ensure  the  succem  of  hos- 
pioe into  the  future. 

The  needs  of  the  terminally  Ul  and 
their  family  members  are  unique.  Hos- 
pioe care  reoogniies  these  nMds,  and 
we  must  continue  our  commitment  to 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  dying.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islatkm. 

Following  is  the  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 

HJtSOTO 

A  bm  to  smaid  title  XVm  of  tli«  Bodsl  8e- 
euHtjr  Aet  to  extend  boipioe  beneflta 
under  the  medlcve  pracism  for  an  sddl- 
ttooal  three  jrcsra 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RevreeentoHvee  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Ametiea  in  Congreu  aeeembled. 
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EXPLANATION 

pro  tempore.  Under 
of  the  Hbuae,  the  gen- 

atx, 

SmlnuteB. 

A.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unable  to  be  i(resent  today  vrtien  the 
House  voted  oh  rtdlcaU  Na  S4.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."  Thank  Dou.« 


REVENUE  SHARINO 
ABSOXtUTELT  VITAL 

(Mr.  KOLTliR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLTEiL  Mr.  I^neaker,  it  is  my 
andlng!  that  the  Ftesldent's 
dget  praposal  would  phase  out 
general  leveuub  sharing  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  IMO.  This  approadi  is 
shortsighted  4nd  wOl  undoubtedly 
wreak  havoc  bn  thouaands  of  local 
governments  tftiroughout  the  United 


While  revente  sharing  is  an  impor- 
tant element  m  many  municipal  budg- 
ets, it  is  absdntely  vital  to  the  many 
communities  tost  have  not  benefited 
from  the  general  eoonnmic  upturn. 
Towns  and  communities  that  have 
reUed  on  a  single  industry  Uke  steel 
need  revenue  Sharing  now  more  than 
ever. 

According  to  a  198S  survey  conduct- 
ed by  the  NIttlonal  Association  of 
Towns  and  Tolmshlps,  slmost  $4  per- 
cent of  the  SJMW  smaU  governments 
that  respondeq  to  the  survey  indlcatied 
on  revenue  sharing  to 
polioe.  ot  rescue  serv- 
peroent  used  revenue 
sharing  to  assist  in  funding  servlOH  to 
the  elderly.  lAstly,  some  70  percent 
needed  revenua  shsring  to  fund  trans- 
portation sov^es  at  the  local  level. 

WhUe  I  agree  that  responsible 
budget  deficit  reduction  wiU  be  pain- 


that  they 
fund  their 
ices.  Thirty- 


fill.  I  bdleve  we  must  alao  be  fair  to 
loeal  governments.  Raising  taxes  at 
the  local  levd  is  not  the  awwer.  Tet, 
without  revenue  sharing,  local  govern- 
ments win  either  have  to  cut  programs 
or  raise  taxea.  There  is  no  other  way. 
around  It. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder 
a  previous  ord^  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tian from  Qsllfonila  Ofr.  Pano]  is 
remgiiiiHd  for  a  minutes. 

Mr.  FAZIOJ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  be  ota  the  floor  at  the  time 
that  the  Hbusit  voted  on  Ssnate  Joint 
Resolution  U.  Helsinki  Human  tUgbHU 
Day  and  HbuBi  Concurrent  HeaohitiOH 
110.  extradltloii  of  aeeused  Tdwanese. 
Had  I  been  pnwnt  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  both  pieces  of  legWatlon. 


NATIONAL  UBRART  WEEK. 
APRIL  14  TO  20 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temprav.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  New  Totk  [Mr.  Owsaa]  Is 
riwwgnlaed  for  00  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Today.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
would  like  to  dlscum  National  library 
Week  and  pay  tribute  to  the  libraries 
and  librarians  of  the  Nation  during 
the  week  itf  Aprn  14  to  20.  National  li- 
brary Week  is  not  a  new  wedL  Nation- 
al library  We^  is  one  like  many 
others.  We  tend  to  pam  easily  over 
sudi  dBsignations,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  today  as  an  oppcntunity  to  dis- 
at  great  length  the  meaning  and 
of  the  Nation's  libraries 
snd  information  systems. 

National  library  We^  is  very  much 
a  part  of  our  ettort  to  pay  homage  to 
our  educational  vstem  and  to  begin  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  an 
of  information,  that  our  educa- 
tional Inftastructure  thoroughly  rests 
on  llbrartes  as  a  foundation,  that  with- 
out libraries  as  a  foundation,  our  edu- 
cational Infrastructure  would  be  total- 
ly Inadequate. 

The  President  has  himself  sgaln 
paid  tribute  to  Naticmal  library  Week 
with  the  following  statement,  and  I 
quote  tram  the  President's  statement 
on  National  library  Week: 

It  gtvaa  me  sreat  ideanire  to  salute  the 
American  Lllicary  Amodatkm  on  the  coca- 
don  of  National  library  Week.  April  14  to 
M.  I  am  mslnded  of  the  wordi  of  Ralph 
Waldo  ImenaB:  "U  Is  a  sood  reader  that 
mBBaaa  vDoa  ooosi 

If  we  are  to  be  a  nation  of  readers,  we 
baip  our  diQdren  diaoover  the  treas- 
of  the  Utararies  of  our  aehools  and 
eitlea.  Tbraaghoot  life  we  must  refTeab  our- 
at  the  fountains  of  knoetedse  and 
and  ipedal  Ifbtaztaa.  Altbou^ 
terhnnlnsy  bas  vastly  expanded 
the  antvarse  of  infonnatian.  aeoeas  to  this 
inftematlon  oanttanies  to  be  aasored  by  the 
aasistanee  of  our  natloo's  Ubrariaoa. 

I  weieoBie  this  opportunity  to  ooosratu- 
late  *»««*  to  ""—■"•n^  to  aU  Americans  the 
Ubrailaaa  and  the  many  able 
votamtaen  who  stand  ready  to 
OB  «bo  mek.  knowledse  and  pleasure 
In  booka.  On  this  S8tb  annual  obeervanoe  of 
NatiacMl  Utarazy  Week.  I  salute  the  mllUons 
of  AaMrfeana  iriM  use  the  libraries  network 
of  tafOnnatlaa  aonroea. 

The  Ubraiyli  open  door  beckons  all  to 
enter.  I  tantte  aU  Am»rt/»awM  to  Join  as  a 
Nation  ofi 


It  Is  signed.  Ronald  Reagan. 

D1450 

I  begin  this  special  order  with  a 
reading  of  the  President's  statement 
on  National  library  Week,  and  I  want 
to  f  oUow  that  by  stating  that  the  testi- 


mony of  the  American  library 
dation.  President  E.J.  Josey.  at  a  i 
conference  haid  yesterday  with  re- 
spect to  National  library  Week,  fid- 
lows  In  the  ssme  vein  up  to  a  point. 
And  whne  the  President,  like  most 
Members  of  Congreai  and  most  nation- 
al  leaders  have  only  good  words  to  use 
hi  connection  with  the  Nation's  Uhrsr- 
les.  the  point  of  demarcation,  the 
point  of  difference  begins  alien  we  dis- 
cum  the  criticsl  funding  needs  of  li- 
braries. 

In  my  overan  statement.  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  value  and  the  cost  bene- 
fits of  modem  Ubrsries  because  the 
perception,  the  misguided  perception 
ot  the  value  and  cost  benefits  of 
modem  libraries  has  led  to  a  percep- 
tion that  libraries  do  not  need  money, 
that  they  do  not  need  funding  to  oper- 
ate. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
the  President  has  hl^  praises  for  U- 
brarles  and  yet  he  has  placed  aero  in 
the  budget  for  the  Ubrary  Services 
and  Construction  Aet  He  has  pUtced 
aero  in  the  budget  for  the  funding  of 
college  and  research  Ubraries  and 
many  other  activities  whidi  rdate  to 
libraries  have  received  searee  funding. 

I  also  want  to  discuss  the  role  of  U- 
brsries  In  the  learning  society  In  this 
age  of  InfwTnatton  In  the  rqiort  that 
was  iHcpared  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Excellenfie  In  Education, 
they  referred  to  our  age  as  an  age  of 
information,  and  they  said  that  we  are 
in  a  learning  society  where  i*M«fa»y 
becomes  vitally  Important  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  At  every  level  of 
our  Uvea,  we  are  In  a  procem  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  Commission  addressed 
Itsdf  to  the  need  to  have  resources, 
and  the  need  to  have  institutions 
which  help  and  assist  Americans  at 
every  stage  of  that  prooem  of  learning. 

I  also  want  to  discum  the  public  U- 
brary  as  a  family  learning  center.  And 
while  It  plays  a  role  In  this  process  of 
the  learning  society,  the  society  which 
must  provide  Americans  with  the 
means  snd  the  resources  for  an  educa- 
tion for  their  entire  lifetime.  I  Intend 
also  to  discuss  Information  Uteracy 
and  what  that  1 


We  talk  a  lot  about  literacy,  and  Ut- 
eracy is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  present 
American  library  Association.  But 
basic  Uteracy  differs  from  inf ormati<m 
Uteracy.  The  definition  of  information 
Uteracy  Is,  a  persm  is  Inf ormatlon-Ut- 
erate  when  they  undostand  how  to 
use  information  in  their  own  work, 
when  they  know  how  to  use  the  vari- 
ous tools  that  are  available  in  their 
own  occupations.  And  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss that  and  the  significance  of  that 
for  the  Nation. 

I  also  intoid  to  discuss  the  current 
Federal  Information  crisis,  the  policies 
of  our  present  administration  and  how 
those  policies  Impact  <m  the  provisiim 
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of  tnf onnaUon  »t  every  level  in  the 
American  nelety. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  a  iHtniiTli"  of  the  itate  of  the 
Federal  library  and  inf wmation  mip- 
port  effort,  and  that  impact  on  the 
entire  Nation. 

Before  I  proceed,  however.  I  under- 
itand  there  are  othfliB  of  my  ooileofluea 
preeent  or  who  wOl  be  nibmlttlnc  writ- 
ten lUtemento  for  thli  ipectal  order 
on  National  Library  Week. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oeorfia.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWKN&  And  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
T»»ua]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  hootved  to  once  again 
join  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York.  Majob  Owsaa.  in  sup- 
port and  recov!iiti(m  of  Natioaal  U- 
tarary  Week. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
Georgia  members  of  the  National  Li- 
brary Aasoriatiim  in  my  office  yesto-- 
day,  and.  as  always,  was  further  en- 
MgMmnmA  |>y  the  Commitment  our  li- 
brarians have  to  the  enrichment  of 
our  daily  lives  through  teaching 

Library  services  are  broad  in  scope 
and  offer  us  the  opportunity  of  lif  e- 
k»g  learning.  They  have  programs  for 
parents  and  day  care  centers,  as  well 
as  programs  that  serve  children  direct- 
ly. They  work  in  direct  conjunction 
with  our  puUic  school  systems  and  In- 
stitutloos  of  hitler  learning  to  help 
studenU  of  aD  ages  acquire  basic  read- 
ing akHls  and  to  proinote  the  joy  of 
Tfi^itifaig  and  discovery.  They  provide 
literacy  programs.  matiWials  for  per- 
sons who  are  blind  and  disahled.  books 
f cv  disadvantaged  students,  and  serv- 
ices for  penons  with  limited  proficien- 
cy in  FT»g<««*'  A»  you  can  see.  our  li- 
braries truly  benefit  all  segments  of 
our  society. 

At  a  time  when  we  face  the  most 
standing  Fedoal  budget  defldt  in 
our  Nation's  history.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  an  invest- 
ment in  our  libraries  is  an  Investment 
in  our  future.  It  is  an  investment 
which  ensures  the  rights  of  all  our  dti- 
lens  to  get  infonnation  and  resources 
for  continued  learning.  It  ki  an  invest- 
ment whi^  is  impmtant  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  from  early  childhood  to 
adulthood.  It  to  an  investment  which 
promotes  sound  government,  en- 
chances  the  quality  of  community  life, 
and  improves  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  thank- 
ing and  commending  our  Nation's  li- 
brarians for  the  outstanding  work 
they  do  in  belong  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Amerkams  through 
learning.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  OWBia  National  Library  Week 
is  a  time  for  mflUoas  of  Americans  to 
show  their  appreciation  for  the  many 
dtverse  library  services  we  use  and 
enjoy.  This  is  certainly  a  time  to  even 


reemphastae  the  fact  that  libraries  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  national  education 
infrastructure. 

Libraries  and  information  services  of 
all  kinds  are  increasing  more  impor- 
tant as  our  society  becomes  more  com- 
plex. Information  literacy  which  Is  de- 
fined as  the  abOity  to  use  information 
in  one's  own  work  has  become  a  major 
ftirrrating  skill  necessary  to  function 
produetlvdy. 

What  ***IT***^  to  libraries  and  infor- 
mation services  has  definite  impact  on 
prosperity,  iwogress.  and  the  security 
of  the  Natioo  as  a  whole.  This  year  It 
appears  Government  funding  tot  li- 
braries Is  under  a  more  Intense  attack 
than  ever  befme.  And.  in  addition  to 
recommending  aero  in  the  budget  for 
the  library  Services  and  Coostructlon 
Act.  the  present  administration  has 
ttgw>i«iit  lu  taitent  to  wage  a  full-scale 
war  on  the  library  and  Information 
support  services  ivovided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  view  with  particular  alarm  the 
actions  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  It  appears  that  David 
Stockman  has  become  the  unofficial 
censOT.  the  book-burning  taar  of  the 
Federal  Government.  OMB  has  indi- 
cated that  it  wiU  ccmtlnue  to  combine 
library  services  with  janitorial  and 
repair  services  and  contract  these  ex- 
ecutive branch  libraries  out  to  com- 
mercial companies. 

Still  worse,  what  has  caused  the 
greatest  alarm  is  the  announcement 
that  OMB  proposes  to  mssssrrf  the 
budgets  of  all  information  generating 
units  except  the  inf  ormati<m  servkses 
of  the  White  House.  Thousands  of 
pubUcatims.  fOms.  and  other  inf  onna- 
tkm  items  will  be  *'«"«"**^  If  in  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Stockman  and  his  staff 
they  are  judged  to  be  unnecessary. 

There  Is  good  cause  to  fear  that  we 
are  about  to  witness  the  equivalent  of 
a  massive  book  burning  mmpalgn,  The 
OMB  is  guilty  of  gross  abuse  of  power. 
No  set  of  accountants  or  budget  bust- 
ers should  dare  to  sisunif  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  deciding  what 
information  should  be  provided  to  the 
people  of  this  great  democracy. 

There  is  ample  evidence  which  indi- 
cates that  this  administration  recog- 
niMs  the  value  of  Information  In  our 
very  «**"p'*»  society.  The  modemlwd. 
electronic  Inf ormatkm  systems  In  the 
White  House  as  part  of  the  White 
House  publications  apparatus  have  re- 
quired a  budget  increase  at  least  four 
times  greater  than  the  amount  budg- 
eted for  White  House  information 
services  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

Whfle  making  the  claim  that  there  is 
not  enough  money  available  for  the 
standard  information  services  to  all  of 
the  people,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sto^- 
m^n  has  made  unlimited  funds  avail- 
able to  promote  the  White  House 
point  of  view. 


During  this  Natkmal  Library  Week, 
which  ti«ghHght«  so  many  diverse 
needs  and  aooomidlshmenU  of  so 
many  different  kinds  of  libraries,  it  Is 
also  Important  that  the  attentlim  of 
the  Congress  be  focused  on  ways  to 
challenge  the  sweeping  powers  which 
are  being  — «"««h  ijy  the  Otfloe  of 
Management  and  Budget  If  f ar-readi- 
ing  changes  must  be  made  In  Federal 
publleatkm  pidldes  and  information 
services.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Oongress 
to  seek  a  more  nonpartisan,  responsi- 
ble and  rattanal  way  of  reviewing  and 
reshaping  this  vital  funetlan. 

National  Library  WeA  Is  an  appro- 
priate t*""*  to  remind  the  American 
peoide  that  the  inf  ormatkm  policies  of 
our  Federal  Government  directly 
impact  on  the  quantity  and  the  qual- 
ity of  useful  materials  which  are  avafl- 
aUe  In  our  research,  aoademle.  adiool, 
and  in  our  local  puldic  libraries. 

Consider  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Members  of  Oongress  tram 
the  presklent  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  New  York  PnbUe  library  In 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  <ddsst.  larg- 
est, and  most  well  recogntad  of  the  re- 
search libraries,  i^ilch  also  happens  to 
be  the  central  Ubrary  for  the  New 
York  public  library  services.  It  serves 
three  counties.  Manhattan,  the  Bronx, 
and  the  county  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Vartan  Gregivlan  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter 

TnmwTo 


New  Yotk,  NT.  Aprii  11  t$$S. 

w  riisiwssi  At  a  time 
when  the  trnportaiifle  of  «n  edoested  and  in- 
f milled  cnmBDxy  oss  new  Men  grsster. 
there  la  gnve  daoaer  that  sQ  fM«al  rap- 
poit  (or  Ulmlee.  s  malor  ioiiree  at  Isamlnc 
■nd  liifisiiisflnn  for  the  nstlan'S  hHIbiiim. 
win  be  eUalDSted.  I  write  to  you.  sod  The 
New  Tack  PubUe  Ubnry*  Ifbcaitam  vlitt. 
to  let  you  know  of  the  lisnn  that  would 
reault  from  theae  prapoaala. 

The  New  Tock  PubUe  lAnry  li  a  large 
and  eomplez  Isatltiitlaa.  It  taandaa  both 
dzeulattnc  and  raaasieh  funcUona.  and  re- 
eeirea  rolierantial  public  and  prttate  tund- 
Inc-  Beeauae  of  thia  compleilty.  the  waya  in 
wtaldi  federal  aeUooa  affect  the  Ubnuy  are 
numeroua.  Aibninlatiatlon  pcopoaala  oo  a 
variety  of  anbleeta.  If  enacted,  would  bave  a 
detaatatlnc  impact  on  oar  abOity  to  serve 
the  pobUe.  I  would  Uke  to  bring  to  your  at- 
of  the  major  prograBaa  pn>- 
I  for  dimlnatloB  or  ""^J"*  radnetiona: 

Ubniy  Senrtoea  and  Oonstmetlan  Act 
(LaCA).  Ihto  program,  kicated  wttbln  the 
Departaient  of  aducatlon.  la  icbeduled  for 
^itm,t^tum,  tbto  year.  If  tbia  elhntnatlon  to 
enacted,  the  New  Tock  PubUe  Ubrary  wouM 
be  f ocead.  tai  turn,  to  eHmlnatie  or  draartcially 
reduce  the  many  programa  funded  by  IM:A. 
Tbeaclndude:  training  volunteer  reodsri  at 
our  Utoary  for  the  BUnd.  oooducttng  liter- 
aey  tutoring  and  Bigliah  as  a  Secood  Lan- 
guage Inatruetlon.  pubUsbtaig  the  Directory 
of  Community  Servleea.  and  pnivldtne  a  Job 
advlaory  eervtce.  Wtth  LBCA  funda  we  are 
alao  aUe.  tbto  year,  to  make  one  of  our 
^TMM*f  B<  r<eiit>ki  to  the  bandkapped.  and 
to  run  a  eamputertaed  data  boae  for  dreulat- 
tBt  Ubrarica  in  tbe  region.  Ihe  projected 
annual  Umb  to  Tbe  New  York  Public  Library 


Subridy.  The 


sm 


in  L8CA  fundi  i^mld  be  IMt.000:  the  loai 
to  tlioae  who  uae  our  progrmma  and  aervtoea 
would  be  much  mkc 

Strengthening  [  Reeeaieb  Ubrary  Re- 
■ouroea  (Title  II  C)-  A  valuable  leaouree  for 
the  natkm'a  tutut«  wtU  be  loat  if  tbto  De- 
partment of  Sdwtotkin  program  to  eliminat- 
ed, aa  tiaa  been  Sropoeed.  The  ridi  eoDee- 
tiona  of  reaaarcb]  llhrarlea  are  wrti  known: 
wbat  to  not  ao  wall  known  to  the  oxteBt  to 
which  theee  colletUone  are  often  deteriont- 
ins  on  the  ahrive^  or  othenrlae  jnaireaalblr 
With  a  $3U.000  grant  from  Title  n  C  The 
New  York  PubIM  Ubrary  to  mtemfOmtaw 
valuable  materialion  World  War  L  Without 
tbto  project,  a  vwiaUe  record  would  bave 
decayed  to  the  point  of  not  being  nnbie; 
now  a  fibned  reeoid  eztota. 

The  National  ■adowraent  for  the  HUDun- 
tttea  to  another  a|ency  of  major  eoaeem  to 
Tbe  New  Tock  PabUe  Ubcary.  TWa  agency 
to  propoeed  for  rqtactfcma  of  11%.  One  pco- 
giam  within  the  agency  to  itngled  out  for  a 
cut  of  «T%-Tlie  Public  Ubcarlao  Program. 
While  we  oppoae  boy  reduction  in  tbe  NBH 
funding,  we  partifularty  deplore  the  atoe  of 
the  reductioo  in  ithe  PubUe  Utaraiiaa  no- 
sram.  The  NKH  ihaa  piovlded  doaa  to  $a 
mllllaa  a  year  in  beneral  operating  auppoct 
for  tbe  Raaeaieb  ubrarlea  of  NTPU  In  ad- 
dition, projecta  t^  bave  been  or  will  be 
conducted  wtth  lOBH  aupport  indnde:  cata- 
loging American  Bfualcal  mannaeripta.  tbe 
ezhHiit  and  pngrktu  "Oenaordiipc  MO  Teara 
of  OonfUct,"  aeoepB  to  our  mannaeripta  and 
arehlvea  coPectloh.  and  tbe  npwiming  ex- 
hibit "New  Wari<i  Voyagea  to  the  Age  of 
Dlaoovery." 

Revenue  Poregbne  Postal 
admlniatiatian 

tion  of  the  approbriatian  that  i 
clam  mnfflng  f ocf  non-profit 
and  for  the  bUndJIn  place  of  tbe  i 
Uon.  1111  iiihBidtoaUnn  to  pnpoa 
by  flrat  dam  rates  would  aubaidise  noHictif- 
Ita  and  the  bUnd.i  Tbto  to  illesal  undar  cui^ 
rent  poatal  law.  |  Any  change  in  the  law 
would  be  ooatroierBial  and  would  reauire 
lengthy  review,  "ms  poatal  anbaldy  tbrouih 
appropriation  of  lasi  mHUoa  muat  continue 
unto  such  time  ii  a  new  method  beoomaa 
law.  Tbe  encloeaj  fact  abeet  dcmonatratea 
that  the  coat  to  «hto  tawtttutlan  would  be 
over  tl  mOUoii  if  poatal  aubaldiea  were  eUml- 
nated. 

Revlsiona  in  TM  lam.  The  New  Tock 
Public  Ubrary  bba  historically  been  anp- 
ported  by  apartiwnbip  between  the  public 
and  private  aecttas.  Annual  gtring  Iqr  pri- 
vate donora  to  waantiil  to  our  operatlona.  aa 
are  major  gifta  for  endowment  and  eapltal 
needi.  The  incenove  in  the  tax  code  for  pri- 
vate giving  to  critical  to  maintaining  and 
buflding  tbto  fuaUng  baae.  We  urge  that 
changea  in  the  tab  code  not  diacourage  the 
seneroua  indivldimto  whoee  hdp  to  critical 
to  our  future. 

Teleoommunleatlona  Ooota.  A  new  flung 
by  AT*T  before; the  Federal  Cnrnmimica- 
tiona  Oommtoakmi  would  aend  tdeoonuBunl- 
catkuM  oosU  taf  Ubrarlea  Ayrocfcettaig. 
Oooputeriaed  networks  are  tawreaalngiy  a 
major  meaaa  liy  wfaicta  Ubcariaa  provide  in- 
formatlan  to  uan.  Becanae  Ubcariaa  are 
oonunltted  to  providing  accem  to  infttma- 
tion  and  learning  tree  of  charge,  we  have  no 
way  of  paaaing  theae  ooata  on  to  uaera.  Be- 
cause ttato  role  of!  Ubrarlea  to  ao  thocoughly 
in  the  public  interest,  a  apedal  axamptlan 
on  a  "library  rat4"  ahould  be  inatatcd.  and 
the  ATAT  requeft  before  tbe  POC  ahould 
bedenied. 

I  want  to  mention  briefly  two  other  agen- 
dea  endangered  by  budget  cute.  The  Nation- 


al endowment  for  Ihe  Aita  and  the  Nation- 
al natorteal  Publlcattana  and  Reooidi  Com- 
isiminii  The  pcogrami  of  theae  agenciea 
provide  eamntbd  aupport  to  Ubrarlea  and 
other  cultural  InatitutlanB:  we  urge  their 
contlnnatlon  at  euRcnt  leveta. 

The  ahaer  length  of  thto  Uat  demonatratea 
the  extent  to  which  tbe  adnUntotratkn'a 
prapoaal  wfll  hurt  Ubrarlea  and  the  public 
they  aervc.  Par  The  New  Tock  PubUc  U- 
brary.  we  TitfirrtT  a  loaa  of  $»  mllUan  from 
tbe  *'*■-'-«**—  of  uaCA  and  postal  aubai- 
diea  alone,  with  tbe  potential  of  much  great- 
er barm  from  changea  in  teleoanmiunica- 
ttona  and  tax  pottdea. 

I  urge  you  to  help  reverae  theae  damaging 
IT"—'-  We  and  the  dttoena  we  aerve  need 
your  aaaiitanrr  Thank  you  for  your  oonaid- 
eratlon  and  attentloiL 
Sincerely. 

Vjlktaii  GaaooauM. 

D  1500 

That  is  the  letter  fmn  the  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  New 
Ytuk.  PuhUc  library.  His  library  had 
been  traditionally  an  outstanding  in- 
novative library  providing  services  not 
only  those  traditional  services  to 
scihoiara,  to  students  and  to  people 
who  use  its  vast,  tremendous  research 
libraries  but  also  providing  services  to 
peoide  In  all  parts  of  New  Yoi^  In  the 
three  counties  tliat  they  serve.  They 
liave  been  very  innovative,  they  have 
had  outreach  programs  to  reach 
peoide  who  needed  jobs,  job  corps  o«i- 
ters.  They  have  had  career  inf otnutp 
tion  centers. 

There  is  practically  no  forward  look- 
ing program,  an  outreach  type  of  pro- 
gram which  has  not  been  aponsored  by 
the  New  York  Public  library. 

m.the  neighboring  area  of  Brooklyn, 
similar  programs  have  been  q>onsored 
iiM»iiM«ng  a  job  Information  center 
funded  by  the  library  Services  snd 
Construction  Act  and  a  career  infor- 
mation center  also  funded  by  the  same 
act 

These  are  examples  of  programs 
funded  directly  by  the  ISCA.  and  pro- 
grams which  would  not  exist  if  that 
act  Is  not  funded  again. 

The  American  library  Association, 
as  a  oommentary  on  the  report  that 
was  Issued  In  the  qiring  of  1983,  the 
report  whksh  was  called  "A  Nation  At 
RUt"  was  submitted  to  the  President 
by  the  Commission  on  Excellence  In 
Bducatloo,  made  several  outstanding 
comments  whidi  were  later  published, 
I  bdleve  important  oommoits,  pub- 
lished In  a  booklet  which  they  entttted 
"AUianoe  for  Excellence."  In  the  AlU- 
anoe  for  Kxoellenoe,  the  American  li- 
brary Association  points  out  the  nu- 
merous ways  in  which  no  education 
system  can  go  f mward  in  this  country 
unless  it  also  takes  Into  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  Ulvaries. 
Every  school,  every  college,  every  uni- 
versity has  at  its  center,  its  very  core, 
the  appropriate  library  oollectlcnis  and 


ijaAjiAv; 


m?, 


Tc3=i; 


Beyond  the  school  and  libraries,  in- 
dividuals who  continue  their  learning 


also  use  public  libraries  snd  other  fe- 
cial libraries. 

D  1510 

If  you  consider  tbe  fact  that  each  in- 
dividual goes  to  sduml  mly  a  limited 
part  of  their  lives,  that  if  an  tatdividual 
gets  a  PhD.  degree.  It  means  that 
they  went  probably  through  12  years 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
ing, 4  years  of  college  training  and  4 
years  of  graduate  work. 

So  at  the  minimum,  an  individual 
would  spend  20  years  in  the  formal  in- 
stitutions related  to  education,  col- 
leges, universities,  puldic  sdiools.  The 
rest  of  the  years  of  an  Individual's  life, 
if  they  live  to  be  85,  the  rest  of  those 
years,  45  years,  would  be  spent  with- 
out the  support  of  any  one  of  those 
tonoMl  education  Institutions,  and  In- 
stltutlon  of  the  type  of  the  public  li- 
brary Is  the  only  Institution  that  they 
would  be  aide  to  turn  to  for  the  kinds 
of  extra  support  they  needed  beyond 
their  own  petatmal  research  and  study 
collection. 

The  letter  from  the  head  of  the  New 
York  PuhUc  library  highlights  wliat 
the  critical  issues  are  facing  libraries 
in  our  Nation  at  this  time.  Hie  rqwrt 
from  the  American  libtary  Associa- 
tion Task  Force  on  BxceDence  In  Edu- 
cation, which  comments  on  tbe 
"Natkm  At  nUk"  report,  has  interest- 
ing commentaries  cm  the  basic  reaUUes 
in  the  "Natkm  At  RisiL'' 

I  will  read  a  few  excerpts  from  this 
report  as  evidence  of  tbe  kind  of  con- 
cern that  tlie  report  veaks  about. 

Reality  No.  1.  The  extent  to  whkh 
parents  introduce  th^  children  to 
books. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  speak 
on  this  medal  order?  Mr.  Robin 
Tallow  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAIION.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  80  seconds  to  me. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  tram 
New  York  [Mr.  Owxws]  for  arranging 
these  BpedMl  orders  in  recognition  of 
Nattanal  library  WedL 

I  bave  enjoyed  tbe  gentleman's  com- 
ments on  tbe  LBCA  Act;  that  those 
funds  are  very  important  to  all  our 
congressional  districts,  lliey  are  eme- 
dally  Important  In  the  cpngrwiinnsl 
district  that  I  represent,  because  rural 
South  Carolinians  bave  tbe  same 
sense  of  Isolation  that  an  rural  resi- 
dents experioice.  Public  libraries  long 
ago  devised  ways  to  mtnlmlse  this  Iso- 
lation by  using  bookmobiles  to  bring 
the  library  to  those  people  living  too 
far  fKim  the  library. 

My  Sixth  District  is  very  large  and 
heavily  agricultural,  thus  a  perfect 
candidate  for  bookmobile  service.  I  am 
proud  of  the  job  our  libraries  are 
doing  to  bring  needed  inf  oimati<ni  to 
rural  South  Carolina. 
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Wc  are  Indeed  in  an  Infonwrton  ace. 
and  It  la  tanportant  that  aU  dtlaena 
have  aeeea  to  the  vital  tnf  omatloa 

brary  llmltea  and  OoaatmetkHi  Act 
fundi  are  wnaWtng  our  publk  Mbrariea 
to  oonttnue  thla  lone  tradltfcn  of  out- 
reach. 

Mr.  OWKK8. 1  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  OuoUna,  and  I  would  Uke 
to  eoament  that  the  Uteary 
and  OumUuetlon  Act  haa  done 
for  BBaD  Ulitarlea,  for  rural  Ubrartaa. 
and  In  many  eaaea,  the  atate  auppoct 
■yatcma  irtileh  now  esM  for  rural  tt- 
brartea  would  not  eiM  at  an  If  It  had 
not  been  for  the  paamce  of  the  Li- 
brary flerricea  and  Oonatruetlan  Aet 
more  than  90  yeoi*  aco. 

That  aet  allowed  Statca  to,  for  the 
ftant  time.  onaniM  aupport  itaff .  gave 
them  money  for  aAslnatratlon  over- 
aUowod  them  to  coordinate 
librarleo  throutfiout  the  State 
which  needed  hdp  moot  and  provide 
coneetlona  to  back  them  ui>. 

So  rural  Ubrarlea  will  loae  the  moat 
If  we  do  not  have  oontinned  funding 
for  the  library  Servloea  and  Oonatrue- 
tlonAet. 

I  mi^t  alao  note  that  State  Ubrarlea 
theamelvM  in  afanoat  M  Statea.  the 
State  Ubrarlea  did  not  odit  in  any 
f  aim  other  than  to  aerve  the  State  leg- 
iatature  before  the  paamge  of  the  li- 
brary Senkea  and  Oonatruetlon  Aet 
Thirty  State  Ubrarlea  would  be  tre- 
mendouily  hard  hit  and  aervloea 
beyond  aerviee  to  their  local  legtalar 
turea  would  be  cut  flompktely  if  they 
do  not  have  the  funding  which  ii 
found  in  the  Library  Servloee  and  Con- 
itruetion  Act. 

ICr.  Speaker,  it  haa  been  pelted  out 
that  Ubrarlea  are  reaUy  funded 
throughout  the  Nation  primarily 
through  local  and  State  eoureea.  In 
ftiet.  when  you  average  It  out.  about  96 
percent  of  the  funding  for  lUvartea 
come  from  thoee  two  aoureea;  State 
and  local  funding.  Only  t  percent  ii 
Federal  funding. 

The  queatlon  waa  raiaed.  if  so  much 
ii  alreiMly  provided  by  the  local  and 
the  State  govemmenta.  why  do  the 
not  (HTovlde  It  all? 

Thla  la  a  curloua  inverae  reaaoning 
which  p*"^'*—  thooe  who  have  done 
the  moat  and  takea  away  the  moat 
flexible  funding.  The  funding  that  ap- 
peara  in  the  Federal  library  Servlcea 
and  Oonitructioo  Aet  la  flexible  fund- 
ing which  allowa  ayatema  to  cooperate 
among  themaeivea  which  flnancea  In- 
teiUbrary  loona,  which  doea  the  klnda 
of  thlnga  which  they  could  not  afford 
otherwiae. 

They  alao  are  In  a  ittoatkm  where 
the  coat  of  Ubrarlea  lias  riaen  dramatl- 
caUy.  and  to  take  away  that  5-peroent 
funding  for  Ubrarlea  would  aerloualy 
Jeopardlw  their  local  funding  In  many 


Federal  funding  la  uaed  aa  matching 
grant  funds  in  boom  caaea.  and  thooe 
— »*»'«*f  granta— the  other  amount 
would  not  be  there  if  you  did  not  have 
the  Federal  funda  to  begin  with. 

Part  of  the  problem,  aa  I  aald  before, 
la  the  pereeption  of  the  value  of  librar 
iea,  the  kiw  pereeptkm  held  by  the 
preaent  adminiatration.  Neverthekaa. 
thla  aikBlniatratkm  doea  put  a  great 
of  nmphBiii  on  education,  or  at 
toea  a  great  deal  of  Up  aervioe 
with  reapect  to  education 

For  thla  reaaon.  I  am  going  to  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  American  li- 
brary Amodation  which  oommenta  on 
"A  Nation  at  Riak." 

In  WMMhleiliig  "A  Natkm  at  Riak." 
the  ALA  taak  force  dlanimert  aeveral 
reaUtlea.  RaaUty  Na  1  ia  that  leamtaig 
htttsm  before  achooling  Tlie  extent  to 
whi^  parenta  introduce  their  children 
to  booka.  culture  and  learning  aff acta 
children  throughout  Ufe.  "A  Nation  at 
Rtak"  polnta  out  to  parenU  the  f oUow- 
Ing: 

"Aa  surely  aa  you  are  your  chUd'a 
firat  and  moat  '"""*^««'  teacher, 
your  child's  Ideas  about  education  and 
tta  signiflcanoe  beglna  with  you.  Tou 
must  be  a  living  example  of  what  you 
expect  your  children  to  honor  and 
emulate.  Moreover,  you  bear  respoosl- 
bOity  to  participate  actively  In  your 
child's  education.  Tou  should  nuture 
your  child's  eurioalty.  creativity  and 
confidence. 

Above  sU.  ezhlUt  •  ooaunlUnent  to  oon- 
tlnued  Ifnilm  in  your  own  life. 

The  commentary  by  the  ALA  fol- 

lOWK 


children  Indkated  they  would  be  wUl- 
Ing  to  pay  higher  taxea  If  they  could 
be  guaranteed  better  library  aervleea. 
— r**«*"r  in  the  area  of  booka  for  ehfl- 
dren  and  iMoka  for  parenta,  booka 
which  told  about  parenting  and  chUd 
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aiunn  that  dilldran  wbo  bave 
to  raadinc  and  other  cultural 
before  they  becin  ■ebool  have  a 
better  dianoe  of  rowiMi  In  f onnal  leemlna 
than  those  irtio  do  not  have  thle  experlanee. 
the  meet  important  of  the  pre- 
periencM  are  the  derelocnent  of 
In  Mstentna.  meeiliis.  ud 
that  prmare  for  readlnc  and  form  the 
for  the  anjonnent  of  leamhia 

And  It  goea  on  to  point  out  how  U- 
brarlea  do  provide  thla  aervioe. 

library  aervioe  to  parents  for  exam- 
ple, and  to  day  care  staffs,  support 
preschool  learning  In  a  variety  of 
waya.  libraries  provide  books  for 
adults  to  read  aloud  to  children, 
groupa  of  children  In  chUd  care  and 
day  care  centers,  and  In  public  librar- 
ies often  listen  to  stories  and  act  them 
out. 

Children  borrow  books  and  records 
from  libraries.  Toddler  programa  that 
bring  very  smaU  children  and  their 
parents  to  the  Ubrary  together  provide 
a  baala  for  later,  more  Independoit  use 
of  Ubrarlea  by  chUdren  as  they  grow 
older. 

It  was  pointed  out  several  years  ago 
that  when  a  group  of  dtiiens  in  New 
York  City  were  questioned  about  serv- 
ices that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
higher  taxea  to  receive,  one  of  the 
itema  that  stood  out  was  that  thoee  In- 
dividuals who  woe  parents  of  young 


ReaUty  Na  a.  aa  potaited  out  by  the 
ALA  comment  on  "A  Natkm  At  Rtt" 
statea  that  good  aehoola  require  good 
school  Ubrarlea.  Good  sdiocds  enable 
students  to  acquire  and  to  uae  knowl- 
edge, to  expertanoe  and  enjoy  discov- 
ery and  learning.  It  enables  them  to 
understand  themadvea  and  other 
people,  to  devdop  lifelong  teaming 
skilla,  and  to  function  producttvdy  In 
a  democratic  society. 

librarlea  are  Basentlsl  to  each  of 
theee  tasks,  and  library  students  team 
how  to  locate,  organise  and  uae  infor- 
mation. «»«t  that  information  wQl 
expand  their  horlaona  and  ralae  thelr 
self-expectatlona.  librarlana  are  teaeh- 
era.  and  they  serve  both  students  and 

Disao 

"A  Natkm  At  Riak"  statea  that  the 
elementary  years  "should  foster  en- 
thusiaam  for  teaming  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Indhidual's  gifts  and  tal- 
enta." 

This  Item  tram  "A  Nation  At  Riak" 
deacrlbes  what  occurs  when  elementa- 
ry schoolchildren  develop  early  and 
lasting  pleasurea  in  uaing  Ubrarlea. 

In  Indiana,  a  study  showed  that 
reading  skills,  verbal  expreaskm  and  li- 
brary sklUs  were  significantly  greater 
In  an  elementary  achool  after  Ubrary 
services  were  increased.  Disadvantaged 
children  In  Boston  Increased  their 
skills  in  verbal  expression  of  ideaa  and 
their  language  ahiUty  after  13  weekly 
1-hour  Ubrary  programs  with  books 
and  stmy  telling. 

Access  to  a  Ubrary  for  quick  fact 
fttuUng  and  sustained  woi^  on  a 
project  should  be  among  the  righta  of 
every  child  and  every  young  peraon. 
The  student  who  encounters  a  Ubrarl- 
an  who  is  directly  involved  in  twwrhlng 
has  access  to  a  much  wider  world  than 
that  of  a  singte  classroom.  The  Ubrarl- 
an  at  successive  grade  levels  intro- 
duces Uterature  and  teachea  reaeareh 
sUidy  skills.  Ftom  the  librarian  a 
teacher  teams  how  to  locate.  Interpret, 
and  present  Information. 

TOO  many  of  the  105,000  schoote  In 
the  United  States  have  Inadequate 
school  Ubrarlea  because  they  lack  the 
staff,  they  lack  the  materlate  and 
qMoe  and  services  required  by  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers.  Kven  many 
of  the  achools  that  have  library  nutte- 
rlate  provide  few  Ubrary  servloes  be- 
cause they  lack  professional  Ubrarians. 
Almost  3  million  pupQs,  7  percent  of 
the  total  In  the  Natkm.  attend  pubUc 
schoote  which  do  not  have  school  U- 
brarles.  In  1983  our  country  had  (mly 
one  sdUMd  Ubrarlan  for  every  964  stu- 


dents. Thte  te  eqfiivalait  of  an  average 
of  <mly  30  seconds  a  day  provided  for 
each  student 

The  lade  of  librarians  to  — p«'^"r 
aevere  In  elementary  schools.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Loa  Angeles,  our  country's 
second  largeat  dty.  In  only  30  of  the 
dtys  450  elemenbry  schoote  to  thoe  a 
fuU-tlmeUt 

Furthermore,  ii  the  last  decade,  the 
number  of  achoM  Ubrary  supervisory 
and  consultant  dt^f  f  at  State  and  dis- 
trict levete  has  d4dlned  sharply. 

In  "A  Natkm  it  Risk"  the  Nattonal 
Commisskm  on  BxceUence  in  Bduea- 
tion  recommentto  higher  educational 
standards  and  «fpectatk»s.  They  rec- 
ommend increased  time  for  teaming 
and  Increased  attention  to 
mathematics,  science,  social 
computer  sdenoe,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. I 

TO  achieve  these  requirements, 
school  Ubrarlea  must  be  strongei'.  li- 
brarians who  ate  leas  bound  by  cur- 
riculum sequences  than  dassroom 
teachers  can  Imp^ve  the  performance 
of  students  in  dvery  grade,  in  every 
subject,  at  every  level  of  ability. 

To  ensure  tliat  every  dblld  haa 
acoeas  to  the  qu^Uty  of  sdUKd  library 
aervioe  needed  Ih  a  learning  aoctety, 
pubUc  officiate  ^lould  do  the  follow- 
ing. Theae  are  tecmnmended  by  the 
ALA  Taak  Foroe  on  Exoeltence  in  Edu- 
cati<m:  They  shpuld  require  that  U- 
brary  research  a^d  inf ormatian  within 
the  Ubrary  progihm  and  In  all  subject 
areas  at  each  teiiel  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolp.  They  should  estab- 
lish more  vedfi^  State  standards  for 
school  Ubrarlea.  They  should  require 
school  superlntc^lents.  boards,  par- 
ents, teachers,  fnd  other  interested 
people  In  evoy  ckmununity  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  devdt^ing  school  library  re- 
sources, for  usli^  these  reeouroes  ef- 
fectively and  for; coordinating  aervlces 
with  public  lllnatf  es  In  their  commnnl- 
ties.  They  shoidd  supply  sufficient 
funds  for  school  Ubrary  programs  so 
they  are  staffed  to  coordinate  the 
teaching  of  reaeareh  and  study  skiDs. 
in  cooperation  with  teachers  of  Sbg- 
lish.  social  studtoa.  sdenoe.  mathemat- 
ics, and  other  subjects.  They  should 
provide  funds  fhr  sufficient  library 
books.  Tliey  should  earmark  State 
education  funda  for  school  library  re- 
sources and  program  development  and 
not  aUow  theae  lunds  to  be  used  In 
any  way  deemed  hecessary  by  the  local 
administrates,  t^ey  should  ensure 
that  each  State  Mucatioo  dQiartment 
has  sklUed  State;  Ubrary  medte  super- 
vision staffk  to  provide  the  needed 
statewide  laof^sirinns]  leadership. 
They  should  req<ilre  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities to  protlde  future  teachers 
with  training  in  the  using  of  Ubrartes 
and  Ubrary  matifHals  They  should  re- 
quire that  edumtlon  programs  for 
school  adminlstr^rs  and  other  edu- 
cation apedallsts  Indude  training  and 
the  administratian  and  supervlston  of 


school  Ubrarlea.  They  should 
target  Federal  education  funds  to  90- 
dfic  school  library  resource  develop- 
mgrams.  Including  those  that 
the  new  technologies  and  those 
that  demonstrate  exemplary  services. 

Reality  No.  3  deate  with  pe(v>te  In  a 
teaming  sodety  and  their  needs  for  U- 
brsrles  throuidiout  their  Uves. 

Reality  No.  4  deate  with  public  sup- 
port of  Ubrartes  In  an  Investment  In 
peopte  and  communltlea. 

The  rwfiomnwindations  for  pubUc 
support  of  librarlea  as  sn  investment 
in  peopte  and  communities  to  as  fol- 
lows: To  ensure  that  Ulnmrles  serve  us 
aU  effectively.  pubUc  officiate  should 
appropriate  funds  for  Ubrary  servloes 
targeted  toward  individual  and  com- 
munity needs  for  Job  informatkwi.  for 
Uteracy  and  for  development  as  weU 
as  toward  more  general  needs  of  U- 
lirary  uaers.  They  should  demand  ex- 
cellenee  in  thdr  academte  institutions, 
pubUc  sdKMd  and  vedal  libraries. 
They  should  supply  each  State  Ubrary 
agency  with  the  funds  and  staff 
needed  to  work  with  tiie  public  offi- 
ciate and  libraries  of  aU  types  in  plan- 
ning aervlces  and  sharing  resources. 
They  should  mandate  Uwt  State  and 
Federal  Gtovemment  documents  and 
the  products  of  Oovemment^pon- 
sored  research  are  available  to  aU 
throutfi  library  netwoi^  programs. 
They  should  institute  a  Ulwary  rate 
for  tetecommunication  and  they 
should  convene  a  State  and  national 
oonf etenoe  of  liteary  users,  Ubrarians, 
Ubrary  policy  makers,  and  public  offi- 
ciate to  aaaeas  the  capacities  of  our  U- 
braries  to  serve  the  learning  sodety,  to 
meaaure  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  1979  White  House  Con- 
ference on  library  and  Information 
Servloea.  to  encourage  sound,  long- 
range  coaununity-based  planning  for 
Ubrary  aavtoea  and  to  initiate  local. 
State,  and  Federal  action  to  Improve 
library  aervleea. 

Tlwre  are  aU  actions  which  ate  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  library 
Association's  tniort  which  to  entitled 
"An  AlUanoe  for  Excellence,"  whteh  to 
a  commentary  on  "A  Nation  At  Risk." 
the  report  of  the  Preaklent's  Commis- 
sion on  Kxoellence  in  Education. 

I  have  spent  the  time  to  mumerate 
aome  of  the  podtions  of  the  American 
Library  Association  becauae  there  to  a 
great  need  that  the  perceptions  of  the 
American  peopte  and  the  perceptions 
of  the  Members  of  Cinigress  and  the 
policymakers  be  changed  with  respect 
to  the  "'**"«"g  of  Ubrariea.  The  tradi- 
tloaal  peroeptlons  of  the  Ubrary  as  a 
quite  place  to  an  acceptable  one.  We  do 
not  want  to  get  tid  of  that  perception. 
There  to  a  need  atfll  in  our  sodety  for 
quiet  idaoea.  The  perception  of  a  U- 
brary  aa  a  plaoe  where  pewte  ate  seri- 
ous, can  get  away  to  study,  can  find  re- 
aouroea  they  need,  the  peroeptlmi  as  a 
Idace  tat  introverts  or  bookworms  I  do 
not  think  to  necessarily  a  derogatory 


perception.  Our  age  needs  boolcworms 
and  we  need  introverts.  Introverts  are 
the  pe(H)te  who  prepare  the  programs 
for  computers,  software  packagea  for 
computers.  Introverts  ate  the  people 
who  design  computers.  In  the  age  of 
Information,  we  need  Introverts,  as  we 
need  every  other  kind  of  person. 

So  If  It  to  perodved  as  a  quiet  plaoe, 
a  place  for  bookworms,  a  place  for 
introverts,  that  to  aooeptabte  also. 

But  beyond  that  the  lllnary  must  be 
seen  as  a  place  which  extends  to  every 
dtiaen  the  kinds  of  resources  for 
learning,  the  kinds  of  resources  for 
self -Improvement  that  are  not  avail- 
abte  except  for  pe(Hrie  who  have 
means.  Certain  individuate  can  provide 
aU  the  resources  they  need,  they  can 
provide  for  their  own  Iwste  library, 
they  can  provide  for  their  own  refer- 
ence books,  they  csn  provide  for  their 
own  computer  services,  they  can  pro- 
vide for  their  own  eleetroote  inf oima- 
tion  services.  Corporations  can  movlde 
for  their  own  dectnmte  inf otmatkm 
services.  There  are  coUegea  and  uni- 
versities which  certainly  movlde  for 
their  students. 

One  of  the  goate  of  many  of  the 
pubUc  Ubrartes  to  to  place  at  a  level 
where  each  individual  can  reach  the 
services  of  electnmte  data  bases.  These 
data  bases  ate  quite  costly.  It  means 
that  Information  which  alginates  in 
Washington  by  etectronte  transfer  can 
be  transferred  to  sny  part  of  the  coun- 
try, that  any  youngster  in  any  part  of 
the  country  could  receive  that  Infor- 
mation If  hto  pubUc  library  had  the 
electitmlc  equliiment  necessary  to  re- 
ceive it 

One  of  the  jnvbtems  that  we  have  to 
that  taxpayers  and  policymakers  at 
every  levd  refuse  to  reoogntee  that 
these  kinds  of  modem  inf<nmatlon 
bases  exist,  that  no  Ubrary  to  up  to 
date  and  current  unless  they  have  the 
dvadty  to  finance  theae  Unds  of 
modem  recdval  and  retrieval  units. 
Thto  kind  of  technology  must  be  paid 
for.  And  white  we  are  ready  to  accept 
increases  in  cost  in  many  other  areas, 
we  do  not  want  to  aooq>t  the  fket  that 
a  modem  library  also  has  to  bear 
these  Increased  costs. 

If  you  consider  the  fact  that  one  MX 
missQe  costs  $74  mUllan,  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  to  being  cut 
f rcnn  the  preaent  budget  for  library 
services  to  $118  million,  for  less  than 
two  MX  missUes  we  can  supply  the 
money  needed  to  fund  the  library 
Services  and  Constructimi  Act  If  you 
consider  the  modem  costs  and  how 
they  compare,  you  wfll  see  that  the  U- 
brary  costs  or  the  portion  of  library 
funding  borne  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mmt  to  a  trivial,  very  tiny,  minuscule 
amount  of  money.  If  you  ccmsider  the 
fact  that  a  filter  plane  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I  cost  less  than  $100,000, 
and  we  now  pay  for  a  fitfiter  plane 
more  than  $18  ndlUon.  a  fighter  plane 
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$lt  iwniww*.  and  tt  ooat 
than  $100,000  at  the  end  of  Worid  War 
I.  you  can  aee  how  the  eoet  for  the 
mlUtary  has  wi-aWfi'.  but  nobody 
wanU  to  reeognlae  the  fact  that  the 
,  of  Ubrariee  hae  alao  CKalated  to  a 


a  IBM 

Whereaa  booka  averaced.  bard-back 
books,  averaced.  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  laai  than  $S  per  book,  and  ref- 
erence books  were  aa  km  as  IS  per 
book.  No  reiarenee  book  ean  be  pur- 
ehaaed  for  Icaa  than  ISO  to  |M.  and 
the  average  hard  eoter  book  eorts  be- 
tween 110  and  IIS  in  lOOS.  The  eoats 
are  wralattng  wwtlnnany. 

LIbrarlaa  have  tradttloaally  been 
caUed  upon  to  atretch  the  rubber 
band:  to  be  very  flexible  and  get  as 
mueh  out  of  the  least  amount  poasilde. 
They  have  done  this  thrombi  pro- 
grams of  intariftrary  loan  and  working 
with  each  other  hi  syatema.  Through 
pngranM  which  reach  aeroas  Statm 
and  aeroaa  the  wliole  country,  they 
have  been  able  to  footer  aystena  which 

for 


HiIb  rubbarband  at  this  point  has 
beenatretdMd  to  the  limit,  and  it  is 
about  to  break.  They  cannot  continue 
to  provide  theae  kinds  of  senkes  If 
pollcymakara  at  every  levd  do  not 
begin  to  reeognlae  the  serious  problem 
that  they  taee  and  the  kinds  of  oosU 
that  they  must  have,  the  funding  that 
they  must  have  to  meet  their  costs. 

Ubrariee  are  preeently  one  of  the 
beat  liargaina  in  our  public  service 
structure:  Tou  cannot  find  another 
agsney  or  another  aervice  which  aervea 
as  many  people  for  aa  little  cost  One 
must  r^r***— '  the  cost-benefits  ratio; 
how  we  gK  audi  a  tremendous  amount 
of  beneflta  from  our  librariea  with 
such  a  aaaall  amount  of  coat 

Miasiiiiiii  the  eoata  of  Ubrarlea  la 
one  of  the  tasks  that  certain  library 
liiofrssinnalB  have  set  tor  themaelves 
and  done  a  very  good  Job.  I  nommend 
to  the  Memben  the  studies  of  the 
King  neaearrh  Assnrtaf*a  who  have 
done  several  studies  for  the  Pederal 
Oovermnent  to  measure  the  actual 
value  of  Ubrariee  to  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment.  One  of  the  most  outatanding 
studies  by  the  King  Reaeareh  Associ- 
ates was  a  study  of  the  Defense  Tech- 
nical Information  Center  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  an  of  the  tachnical  taif or- 
mation  in  the  Department  of  Def enae. 

The  Def  enae  Technical  InfonDatkxi 
Center's  product,  its  materials,  are 
very  heavily  uaed  by  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. Theee  scientists  and  engineers 
use  these  resources  for  very  practical 
purposes;  nobody  quesUons  the  fact 
that  th«y  are  using  them  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  needed.  They  uae  them 
for  VCTy  inactlcal  purpoaes.  Defense, 
of  course,  has  the  highest  priority  tai 
our  Federal  Government,  and  the 
that  they  use  were  measured 


in  this  study  by  submitting  a  queation- 
naire  to  the  scientlsfs  and  engineers 
who  use  DTIC  the  Defense  Tedmical 
Information  Center,  and  the  uae  of 
this  taif ormatlon  was  evaluated  by  the 
adentlaU  in  terma  of  how  long  it  took 
them  to  get.  how  mudi  time  it  aaved 
them  irtien  they  found  a  technical 
booklet,  or  a  book  or  whatever,  kind  of 
material  that  was  useful  to  them.  How 
mudi  time  tt  saved  them;  what  kind  of 
innovatlan  tt  allowed  them  to  under- 
take as  a  reault  of  revealing  something 
that  had  been  done  before,  or  in  vari- 
oua  ways,  how  the  provislan  of  infor- 
mation from  the  Defenae  Technical 
Information  Center  allowed  than  to 
go  forward  tn  the  reaeareh  that  they 
were  doing  or  tn  praetleal  projects 
that  they  were  worldng  on. 

When  the  study  was  over,  when  they 
had  measured  the  cost  and  multiplied 
the  coat,  multiplied  the  time  that  tt 
took  by  the  kinds  of  salarlea  that  were 
b^ng  paid  to  theee  engineers  and  sci- 
entists, the  amount  of  value  attributed 
to  the  Defenae  Technical  Information 
Center,  was  more  than  ISO  billion.  The 
value  of  that  collection  was  assessed  at 
more  than  ISO  baiion. 

llr.  Don  King  of  the  same  King  Re- 
search <lifrrtt*T*  eettmates  that  the 
value  of  our  public  librariea  through- 
out the  Nation  tn  terms  of  the  time 
they  save  for  people  who  are  seeking 
knowledge  and  information  Is  estimat- 
ed at  man  than  |10  bUllon. 

They  are  doing  studies  now  at  the 
Depwtment  of  Enogy  Technical  Re- 
sources Center,  and  they  estimate 
similar  large  savings  that  are  realised 
by  sclentirts  and  engineers  as  a  result 
of  using  these  collections. 

We  are  not  only  interested  In  having 
librariea  to  provide  technical  and  sci- 
entific information,  but  It  ia  good  to 
compare  the  ooat  and  the  uae  of  the 
f.»t>wi««>i  and  scientific  matierials  be- 
cauae  they  are  what  the  hard  one,  ao- 
called  practical  thinkers  who  are 
wmMwj  dedalons  In  Government  are 
wlUing  to  conaider.  They  show  the 
value  of  libraries  In  our  modern  age  of 
Information. 

As  I  sold  before,  when  you  measure 
theee  kinds  of  oosU  against  the  coets 
that  we  pay  for  our  annaments,  eqw- 
dally  for  our  MX  mtsslles,  you  can  see 
that  the  amount  of  money  that  Is 
being  requeeted  tai  the  Federal  budget 
for  librariea,  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  librariea  uae  aeroas  the  country  In 
general,  is  a  very  miniseule  amount. 

It  Is  very  signifleant  to  note  that  at 
the  same  time  we  are  forcing  tremen- 
dous eutba^s  with  re«eet  to  funds 
that  are  placed  In  the  budget  for  11- 
temrtea.  We  are  alao,  at  the  Federal 
level,  cutting  back  on  the  availability 
of  library  materials  and  library  serv- 
ices with  the  Federal  Government. 

This  administration,  since  lOSl,  has 
relentlemly  pushed  back  the  availabil- 
ity and  cut  back  oa  the  availability  of 
Inf mrnation  services  and  materials.  I 


have  in  my  hand  a  chronology  pre- 
pared again  by  the  Waahtngton  office 
of  the  AmerMan  library  Aasodation 
whidi  la  called,  "Leas  Aeeeas  to  Lem 
Information  By  and  About  the  U  A 
Government"  It  la  a  chronology  from 
1901  to  1984,  and  it  reads  aa  foUowa.  I 
win  read  some  of  the  highUi^ts  of  the 
kind  of  atrodtlea  that  have  been  com- 
mitted against  information  systems 
and  information  services  over  the  last 
Byeara. 
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the  Dtovetor  of  QIIB,  \m 

HMd  an  beei 

(Mv  raquMiw  that  Aaney  haadi  pay 

eW  sttantiaB  to  the  BMlo 

rinlonaatlon 

Un  opereted  or  ipwog 

•d  bgr  ttidr  A 

Among  the  tjrpes  of  information  cen- 
ters to  be  evaluated  were  clearing 
houaea  for  the  public;  tnformatlcm 
analysis  centers;  and  reaouroe  centera. 
Kvaluation  criteria  Included  theee 
questions:  Could  the  private  aeetor 
provide  the  aame  or  sbnilar  informa- 
tion? That  was  a  question  alwaya 
asked.  Is  the  information  aervleea  pro- 
vided on  a  fuU  coat  or  recovery  basis. 
This  was  the  opening  gun  for  a  aerlea 
of  memorandums  uiilch  later  resulted 
In  the  preeent  OMB  dreular  iriilch 
ealla  again  for  the  elimlnatinn  of  nu- 
merous Information  aervices  and  mate- 
riala. 

The  OMB  waa  not  limiting  their 
attack,  of  course,  to  mere  materials 
and  aervleea,  althoui^  they  did  have 
pre*  conf  erenoea  and  they  had  on  dla- 
play  bags  of  booklets  and  various 
kinds  of  inf  mmatlon  published  by  the 
Federal  agendea.  One  of  thoee  book- 
lets that  they  have  ehoaen  to  elimi- 
nate recently  Is  a  booklet  called, 
"Infant  Care." 

"Infent  Care"  waa  considered  to  be  a 
waste  of  the  Government's  money. 
The  continued  publication  of  that  par- 
ticular dassle.  I  would  aak  you  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, are  financing  medical  eervlcea  for 
numerous  mothers  and  children  who 
would  have  uaed  that  book  "Infant 
Care."  We  pay  the  cost  of  every 
mother  who  Is  on  Medicaid;  we  pay  for 
that  cost  and  we  pay  for  the  child's 
health  care  ooata  also. 

If  every  mother  on  Medicaid  alone 
were  given  a  copy  of  "Infant  Care" 
and  If ,  as  a  result  of  reading  "Infknt 
Care"  or  a  similar  booklet  provided  by 
the  Government  the  care  that  that 
mother  provided  for  her  baby  resulted 
In  the  baby  not  getting  sick  Just  one  or 
two  times,  numerous  dollars  would  be 
saved  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  doea  pay  the  biU  for  Medicaid 
when  that  mother  who  Is  on  Medicaid 
goea  to  the  hospital. 

The  whole  concept  of  preventive 
health  care  begins  with  information. 
For  any  Agency  of  Government  to 
assume  the  powers  that  have  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Office  of  Managemoit 


and  Budget  aod  begin  to  dictate  to 
every  branch  kt  Government  those 
branches  whiehi  serve  health  care  In- 
stitutions; the  liranches  which  aervice 
businessmen,  ttbor  statistics,  every 
branch  of  Goiiemment  is  ''M^^'rg 
what  publicatifte  they  can  publish: 
which  publications  shaU  be  pubiiahed 
In  what  amounti  and  how  thoee  pubU- 
catlons  shaU  tie  dissemiiuited.  That 
kind  of  power,  reatlng  In  one  agency.  Is 
detrimental  to  the  dissemination  of 
neceasary  information  useful  to  the  so- 
dety  as  a  whole,  and  useful  to  the 
whole  of  sodett  to  hold  the  Govern- 
ment aooountaue. 

I  offer  as  another  example  the  ded- 
slon  made  by  ttie  Offlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  BudgH  or  the  Department 
of  Labor  unde^  pressure  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
discontinue  the  .publication  of  oertain 
Department  of  Labor  statlstka  rdated 
to  the  cost  of  tiling  for  famillea.  Thoee 
statistics  win  mk  longer  lie  published: 
they  are  oonslaering  the  dlaoontinu- 
ation  of  the  piftillcation  of  matifrials 
which  relate  to  occupation  outlook; 
the  kinds  of  materials  which  have 
been  used  for  ^ears  by  libraries  and 
other  Instltutkitis  that  provide  guid- 
ance for  various  people  who  are  seek- 
ing Jobs. 

AU  of  this  rewdts  from  the  kind  of 
perception  that  the  present  adminis- 
tratton  holds  ttk  informatkm  and  In- 
formation services. 

d  1540 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  present 
admlnlstratl<m  does  value  Information 
services  because  they  have  greatly  In- 
creased their  owki  Information  appara- 
tus. They  are  providing  their  own 
press  releaaes  on  electronic  equljpment 
You  can  get  the)  f  uU  text  of  an  of  the 
press  releasee  fibm  the  White  House. 
Tou  ean  get  the  f uU  text  of  oertain 
choeen  documenjts  out  of  the  executive 
branch  directly  im  electronic  retrieval 
machinery.  The#  understand  the  value 
of  information  'to  ocmvey  their  own 
point  of  view;  however,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  deny  this  kind  of  acoem  to  in- 
formation to  thd  average  American. 

What  has  ha^Dcned  as  a  result  of 
theee  kinds  of  glides  is  an  irdanoMr 
Uon  crisis  genmted  by  the  assump- 
tion of  theee  poiwers  by  the  Office  of 
Management  anil  Budget  One  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
acttcms  has  been  commented  on  by  the 
the  American  Library  Aasodatlon  in 
the  following  pamphlet  whldi  Is  enti- 
tled "Govoiuneht  Information'  Ik  it  a 
public  good  or  aicommerdal  product?" 

The  Office  Of  Management  and 
Budget  has  reqtiested  public  comment 
on  a  draft  policy  circular  which.  If  Im- 
plemented, wm  sharply  reduce  the 
Federal  Govemtnent's  efforts  to  col- 
lect and  disseoiinate  Information  to 
the  public.  It  win  also  accelerate  the 
current  trend  toward  the  commercial- 
ization and  the  privatisation  of  Gov- 


ernment information.  The 
dreular  waa  published  In  the  March  15 
Federal  Re^toto-.  Correett<His  are  tn 
the  March  24  Register,  and  this  um- 
brella dreidar  supersedes  four  existing 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  dr- 
culais. 

The  draft  circular's  definitions  and 
policy  considerations  bear  careful 
review  in  li^t  of  the  trends  in  the 
past  4  years  to  reduce  public  acoem  to 
Government  Information.  Section  8(a) 
of  thia  draft  states  that  public  acceas 
to  Government  information  is  to  be 
provided  consistent  with  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  Tet  the  ALA  has 
documented  that  Federal  agencies  are 
inereaaing  f eea  to  the  public  Fees  are 
being  inereaaed  for  record  retrieval,  in- 
eluding  Federal  information  requests. 
These  fees  can  be  high  when  an  indi- 
vidual requeeta  Inf ormatlmi  that  must 
be  retrieved  by  4  computer. 

"Pot  example.  In  the  October  20,  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  U.S.  Postal  Servloe 
puUiahed  standard  charges  for  the 
system  utfllntion  services  and  they 
range  from  1189  to  IU27  per  hour.  In 
otho-  worda.  a  dtiaen  who  wants  to 
use  electronic  retrieval  jnooeases  to 
get  information  from  his  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  pay  fnnn  1189  to 
II JS7  per  hour. 

While  automation  dearly  offers 
promiaes  of  savings.  wiU  public  acceas 
to  Ckivemment  information  be  further 
restricted  for  people  who  cannot 
afford  oomputers  or  cannot  pay  for 
thia  computer  time? 

Among  the  basic  considerations  and 
assimiptions  of  this  OMB  circular  are 
"that  the  public  and  private  benefits 
derived  from  Government  information 
must  exceed  the  public-private  cost  of 
the  information."  This  means  that  any 
information  wanted  by  any  public 
person,  any  person  who  is  a  monber  of 
the  piihlie.  that  information  wiU  be 
given  to  him  only  after  cost  recovray  Is 
considered.  In  the  analysis  of  key  sec- 
tions under  the  information  dissemi- 
nation. OMB  maintains  that  the  mere 
fact  that  an  agency  has  bothered  to 
create  or  otdlect  information  is  not 
itsdf  a  valid  reaaon  for  creating  a  pro- 
gram to  illiBMiiliisli  the  Information 
to  the  public  Mawimiim  reliance  on 
the  private  sector  Is  stressed. 

OMB  statea  that  this  Is  merely  an 
application  of  a  policy  which  is  stated 
on  OMB  Circular  A-76.  which  is  caned 
A-T8  Performance  of  Commercial  Ac- 
ttvttlea.  Section  Ka)  of  the  same  draft 
statea  that  the  product  or  the  aervice 
must  dther  be  required  by  law  or  the 
I»oduet  or  servloe.  meaning  the  book 
at  the  pamphlet  must  be  dearly  per- 
mitted by  law  and  it  must  be  essential 
to  the  agency  in  aocomplishtng  its  mis- 
sion, but  OMB  win  Judge  what  prod- 
ucts and  what  bodes,  what  pamphlets, 
are  waafntlal  to  the  agency  for  aooom- 
pliahing  its  mission.  The  products  or 
services  are  not  to  duplicate  similar 
products  or  services  that  are  already 


provided  by  other  governmental  or 
private  sector  organhstions  or  can  be 
reaaonably  expected  to  be  provided  by 
them  in  the  abacnce  of  dissemination 
by  this  particular  agency. 

The  definitions  of  Information  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
are  as  follows:  It  means  any  communi- 
catton  or  reception  of  knowledge,  such 
as  facts,  data  or  opinions,  induding 
numerical,  graphic  or  narrative  forms, 
whether  onl  at  mmintMiwu^  in  any 
medium,  Induding  oomputeriaed  data 
bases,  paper,  microfilm,  or  magnetic 
tape.  Accem  to  Information  refers  to 
the  function  of  providing  to  members 
of  the  public  any  inf  mmation  in  any 
one  of  theee  forms.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  tnfbrmation-genermtlng  ca- 
padty  of  the  Fednal  Government  la 
brought  under  one  umbrella,  under 
one  agency,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget 

The  crucial  questitm  that  I  want  to 
raise  is:  Should  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  this  kind  of 
power  which,  in  the  ultimate,  amounts 
to  the  power  to  oeneor.  and  if  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  have  this  kind  of  power,  should 
it  be  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget?  The  primary  concern  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  la 
to  cut  costs,  a  policing  function  related 
to  aocountaUUty  with  reject  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  Office  of 
Managonent  and  Budget  is  required 
to  dedde  who  should  read  what  hooka 
produced  by  which  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

On  the  29th  of  this  month,  this 
question  wiU  be  disnissfd,  wiU  be  re- 
viewed, by  one  of  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information,  Justice,  and  Ag- 
riculture, a^ilch  wm  review  not  only 
the  tetecnmmimlratlons  policies  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
but  the  hearing  is  alao  expected  on 
April  29  to  consider  the  recently  issued 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  cir- 
cular cm  management  of  Federal  Infor- 
mation resources.  This  circular  has 
seme  provisions  that  would  affect 
agency  plans  for  the  electranic  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information. 
The  draft  OMB  circular  was  pubiiahed 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  comment 
has  been  ssked,  and  the  committee 
win  also  forward  their  deliberations,  I 
suppose,  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  as  a  result  of  that  hearing. 

In  conclusion,  the  entire  apparatus 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spett  to  information  begins  at  the 
levd  of  the  Ccmgress  and  the  White 
House  because  inf ormatkm  is  a  record 
of  decisions  that  are  made  or  it  Is  a 
record  of  phaMmena  obaerved.  and 
decisions  are  made  In  Washington  as 
nowhere  else,  decisions  that  affect  the 
entire  world.  Decisions  that  are  made 
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by  tbe  PTMtdent  affect  Uw  greatest 
number  of  people  probably  In  the 
that  are  made  by  the 
affect  a  treat  number  of 


The  SFKAKKR  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
BovoBBl.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Dlr.  Owmn]  hai  ex- 
poecL 

Mr.  OWKM&  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wfU 
conclude  In  a  few  mlnutea.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Ofr.  Igkbt]  the 
RepubUean.  alio  gave  me  time  from 
htol  hoar.     

The  SPBAKNR  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advlee  the  gentleman 
that  that  eztenkm  cannot  be  recog- 
niMd  at  this  time.  Dnder  the  rules  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  only  has  1 
hour.     

Mr.  OWXN&  In  conclusion.  I  would 
Uke  to  reoognin  the  fket  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Tork  Ofr.  ■ckbtI 
did  offer  1  hour  for  the  dJemsrinn  of 
the  Ubrary  Servless  and  Construction 
Act  and  Nattoml  library  Week,  and  I 
want  to  take  note  of  that  fact 

My  time  is  up.  but  I  wanted  to  note 
that  fket  and  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  NcxbtI  for 
gMng  me  that  time  and  conclude  by 
saying  that  It  is  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Oovenunent.  the  Con- 
take  a  move  acttre  role  In  the 
of  those  poUdes  which  are 
Bade  with  respect  to  inf onna- 
tkm  and  library  sendees,  and  it  is  too 
Important  for  the  administration 
to  dsdde.  A  nonpartisan  corn- 
is  neeesmry  to  dedde  exactly 
how  the  Information  services  and  the 
information  materials  generated  by 
tbe  VMeral  Oovenunent  wffl  be  dis- 


•  Mr.  VKBHZKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  National  library  Week.  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  has  set  aside 

this  mA  to  honor  our  libraries.  It  is 
Important,  not  only  to  adoiowledge 
our  libraries  and  salute  our  Ubratians. 
but  also  to  take  a  doaer  look  at  library 


The  traditional  library,  as  a  source 
which  provides  needed  books  and  pub- 
lications for  dttens.  companies,  and 
other  organisations,  plays  an  Impor- 
tant and  well-understood  role  In  our 
society.  Yet  a  doaer  k>ok  at  libraries 
reveals  that  libraries  have  assumed 
new  and  exciting  roles  In  this  Inf  onna- 
tlon  age.  Ubrailes  are  progressing  and 
evolving.  They  are  making  use  of  new 
technology  and  are  expanding  their  in- 
formation capacities 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  many  li- 
braries have  secern  to  computer  sys- 
tems and  date  bases  and  hence,  are 
able  to  conduct  basic  searches  for  gen- 
eral and  spedaliMd  information  of 
almost  infinite  variety.  Searches  may 
In  the  setting  up  of  small  busi- 
expkulng  careers,  reviewing 
patent  infwmation.  retrieving  unob- 
tainable publications,  and  even  provid- 
ing  Instantaneous   medical    Informa- 


tion, to  hospital  Iterating  rooms. 
Such  services  enhance  economic  and 
social  development.  Their  use  sdds 
breadth.  vttaUty.  and  achievement  to 
the  daUy  lives  of  our  people. 

The  modemiiatlon  of  our  libraries, 
throu^  the  use  of  Improved  commu- 
nications and  computerisation,  has 
also  allowed  for  the  evoluton  of  a 
system  of  networking  snd  information 
exdiange  between  the  many  different 
types  of  libraries.  PuUlc  libraries,  hos- 
pital libraries,  sdiool  librariea.  college/ 
university  libraries.  government 
agency  libraries,  and  law  libraries,  are 
able  to  combine  resources  in  order  to 
offer  vast  amounte  of  information  by 
taitertlbrary  resource  sharing. 

In  my  State.  FMeral  library  funds 
have  been  well  used  and  there  is 
strong  private-public  sector  coopera- 
tion and  sharing  of  information  and 
j^^tmrim\m  Thls  tHumph  of  coopera- 
tion over  turf  rlghte  is  most  enoourag- 
taig.  The  sharing  and  availability  of 
Ideas  beneflte  everybody.  Resound 
sharing  is  helping  our  dtlKns  and 
Nation  to  grow. 

I  commend  our  library  systems  and  I 
thank  the  people  who  make  them 
work.  If  you  havent  visited  your  local 
library  lately,  drop  in  and  look  around. 
It  changed  and  it  can  serve  you  better. 
Modem  Ubrarles  are  every  day  broad- 
ening our  horlaons  in  new  and  unex- 
pected ways.9 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  may  know,  28  yean 
ago  our  Nation  obaerved  the  first  Na- 
tional library  Week.  During  tUs 
year's  National  library  Week.  Aprfl  14 
to  20.  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  pride  that  I  salute  both  the  pro- 
f esslonala  and  conmunity  volunteers 
who  are  ever  ready  to  assist  those  of 
us  who  seek  knowledge  or  pleasure  in 


I  can  think  of  no  better  time  than 
when  we  are  «vw«m«iM«ng  the  service 
of  our  Nation's  libraries,  to  also  men- 
tion the  realities  faced  by  libraries  in 
our  distrlcte  as  they  attempt  to  i»o- 
vlde  Information  and  other  services  to 
the  people  they  serve.  After  meeting 
with  several  library  representatives 
from  my  home  State  of  Arkansas.  I 
feel  even  more  strongly  compelled  to 
qwak  out  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  11- 

As  information  services  beoone  the 
focal  pohit  of  our  Nati<m's  progress,  li- 
braries are  confronted  head  on  with 
the  pnMem  of  providing  a  readily 
available,  flree  entrance  to  the  world  of 
learning.  To  this  end.  the  library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  has 
strengthened  and  assisted  local  and 
statewide  planning.  coordinated 
present  services  for  maximum  effec- 
tiveness and  met  the  needs  of  many 
sectors  of  our  population  for  new  serv- 
ices and  facilities.  The  elimination  of 
liSCA.  as  prcHWsed  In  the  fiscal  year 
1086  budget,  would  mean  that  the 
progress  made  In  reaching  those  areas 


without  library  services  or  with  inad- 
equate services  would  be  halted. 

I  know  that  L8CA  has  benefited  the 
people  of  Arkansas  immeawiraWy  by. 
Mnnwj  Other  *»«***g«,  rosfhlng  the  el- 
derly, handicapped,  and  shutins  with 
bookmobile  services;  providing  local 
book  deposlte  so  that  those  living  in 
rural,  mountainous  areas  do  not  have 
to  travel  into  large  dties  to  obtain 
reading  mat.erials;  providing  assJitanffe 
for  serving  the  deaf;  and  operating 
programs  for  functional  Ullteratas.  I 
am  happy  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  at  this  point  agreed  to 
freew  UCA  at  the  fiscal  year  1085 
level,  and  I  strongly  urge  Congress  as 
a  whole  to  continue  to  provide  full 
funding  of  UCA  In  fiscal  year  1080. 

libraries  are  but  one  of  many  groups 
that  are  dependent  in  large  measure 
on  nonprofit  mail  and  revenue  for- 
gone. The  fiscal  year  1086  budget  pro- 
poses that  no  money  for  this  postal 
subsidy  be  appropriated.  If  such  a  pro- 
posal were  to  be  enacted,  it  would 
mean  that  the  library  rate  has  in- 
creased a  mind  boggling  1,242  percent 
over  the  7  cente  that  existed  for  2 
pounds  in  1070.  when  the  Postal 
Reform  Act  was  enacted. 

Every  extra  dollar  libraries  spend  on 
postage  is  a  dollar  less  for  purchase  of 
library  resources.  libraries  on  fixed 
budpeto  and  their  users,  espedally  the 
dderiy.  the  handicapped  and  those  in 
rural  or  isolated  locations  who  depend 
on  library  books-by-mail  swvices. 
cannot  abs(«1>  such  hefty  postal  in- 


libraries  share  resources  through 
the  use  of  such  new  technologies  as 
computerised  data  bases  and  telecom- 
munications. However,  the  continued 
ability  of  libraries  to  improve  services 
through  telecQmmunlratlons  has  been 
severely  shaken  by  a  series  of  private 
line  tarlffk  fOed  over  the  last  year  and 
a  half  as  a  result  of  the  AT*T  divesti- 
ture. The  cost  of  these  tarlffk  could 
represent  Increases  from  60  to  100  per- 
cent In  user  charges.  It  is  doubtful 
that  any  library  budget  could  absorb 
such  a  drastic  increase,  and  therefore 
lower  rates  for  library  telecommunica- 
tions are  needed.  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
miecial  library  rate  wOl  be  established. 

These  are  but  several  of  the  Issues 
that  are  threatening  the  future  of  our 
Natlim's  library  network.  As  we  con- 
tinue through  the  budget  process.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  lieep  these  reali- 
ties and  the  future  of  our  Nation's  li- 
braries in  mind.  Mr.  G^ieaker.  In  dos- 
ing I  would  again  like  to  congratulate 
all  of  thoae  librarians  and  community 
volunteers  who  keep  the  doors  to  a 
world  of  learning  open.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  it  is  a  sad 
and  tragic  commentary  on  the  Reagan 
admftilstratlon's  priorities  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  must  rise  to  q)eak 
out  against  administration  proposals 
to  slash  funding  for  libraries,  library 
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construction,  am  I  library-related  serv- 
ices. So  it  is  wit  1  a  sense  of  urgency 
and  Immediacy  Itiat  I  rise  to  Jotai  my 
colleagues  in  p^miflpatlng  in  thtoqDe- 
dal  order  on  Vbraries  and  library 
Issues. 

libraries  are  Crucial  to  the  well- 
being  and  educaiion  of  aU  people.  li- 
toaries  and  the  kervloes  they  provide 
to  all  a  window  b  the  past,  tocds  for 
the  present,  and  guides  for  the  future. 
Many  dvlHMtlotis  have  come  and 
gone,  but  their  Ubrarles  have  survived 
snd  from  them  «re  have  been  able  to 
learn  how  people  lived  and  worked 
thousands  of  years  ago.  how  they  con- 
fronted the  problems  of  war  and 
peace,  famine  and  drought.  Mrth  and 
death,  taxes  and  reform.  Justice  and 
morality.  One  csh  say  that  the  issues 
confronting  dvllisatifm  have  not 
changed  over  thousands  of  years,  be- 
cause ancient  B4n's  problems  are  the 
same  as  those  of  iaodem  sodety. 

The  admlnistrAtion  pays  lipaervioe 
to  the  needs  of  lAnmlean  education, 
but  se^s  to  reduce  funding  tar  oat  of 
the  oomersUmes  of  that  education  and 
of  American  society,  the  pvAiUe  li- 
brary. The  local  public  library  per- 
forms vital  functions,  functions  that 
are  essential  for  Improving  education. 
Their  oollectlans!  educate  the  young 
and  the  old.  provide  tapes  and  records 
for  the  blind,  preserve  the  daUy  record 
of  the  Nation's  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  preserte  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  They  pteieat  an  invaluable  re- 
source to  studenik  and  schcdara,  tedi- 
nidans  and  m««»h4iit«»y  f umers  and  In- 
dustrialiste  and  to  every  segment  of 
American  sodet^.  When  libraries 
doee.  which  would  be  the  result  of  the 
administration's  Iproposals,  America 
and  her  dtisens  saff er  immeasuraUy. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  mve  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  administration's  proposals 
to  rtimtnate  funding  for  the  fourth 
year  for  the  lito^ry  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  to  reject  their  proposal 
to  rtiminatf  the  bostal  revenue  fore- 
gone subsidy,  and  to  strongly  support 
continued  Federa)  aid  for  Ubrary  and 
library-related  isOues.  America  needs 
more  educated  peOple.  We  need  people 
who  know  how  tavme  the  infonnatlon 
available  in  llbrailes  to  aecomidish  the 
kind  of  things  they  want  to  accom- 
plish. We  need  people  who  have  better 
skills  at  every  level  The  one  tawtttu- 
tion  that  supplies  ledueation  for  people 
throughout  their  lives  is  the  pi^lle  li- 
brary, and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
administration's  iilans  to  sevotdy  cut 
back  on  library  services  be  made  law. 

In  dosing.  Mr.  ftoeaker.  it  would  do 
us  well  to  rememl^  that  our  libraries 
are  the  resposlt<vtr  of  our  great  Utera^ 
ture,  and  that  pkbllc  libraries  are  a 
vital  aspect  of  a  free  and  democratic 
sodety.  One  of  tbe  first  tblnsi  tbat 
the  Nasis  did  irtien  they  came  to 
power  in  1033  wad  to  bum.  in  a  public 
ceremony,  all  literature  that  did  not 
conform  to  Nasi  ideology.  They  de- 


stroyed tbe  function  of  a  free  and 
public  Ubrary  in  sodety.  a  funetiim 
that  cans  fdr  tbe  free  flow  of  litera- 
tun  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  with- 
out fear  of  persecution  and  torture  for 
putting  into  writing  what  one  has 
thouilit.  In  America,  we  hapirily  enjoy 
our  pubUe  Ubrarles,  and  we  should  not 
widangw  tbdr  future  by  eliminating 
fundtaig  f or  thCBL* 

•  Mr.  CROCKEIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  lately  about  our  "na- 
tional security"  interests.  Most  of  that 
talk  concerns  weapons  of  destructi<m 
and  ndUtary  assistance  overseas. 

But  if  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
our  natiionsl  security,  we  will  look  to 
the  strength  of  our  people  at  home. 
And  a  good  indication  of  tbat  strength 
is  tbe  abfllty  of  our  chUdren  to  cope 
with  the  information  explosion  that 
has  taken  idsce  during  our  lifetimes. 
TlirouiAi  technology  and  widevread 
oommnniratlons  netwwks.  we  have 
access  to  books,  records,  tapes  and 
other  vehicles  of  education  that  were 
unheard  of  even  25  years  ago. 

Ibis  week,  we  celebrate  <me  of  the 
most  important  institutifnis  in  making 
that  Information  avaflatde  to  all  our 
people— tbe  libraries.  Through  their 
dedication  to  exceUence  and  to  equal 
aooem  to  information.  Ubrarles  snd 
the  staff  aiio  maintain  them  provide  a 
unique  and  irreplaceable  service  to  tbe 
communities  across  our  country. 

untbottt  libraries,  acoem  to  this  new 
Information  would  be  restricted  to 
those  who  had  the  Ume.  money  and 
commitment  to  seek  out  and  purchase 
the  materials  With  the  Ubraries. 
evtry  family  in  the  United  States— 
whether  rich  or  poor,  large  or  smaU— 
can  enrlcb  their  Uves  through  reading, 
listening  or  viewing. 

I  Join  with  my  ooUeagues  in  saluting 
the  Ubrarles  of  America,  and  the  U- 
brarians  and  others  who  bring  life  to 
those  institutlcns  tbrougb  their  exper- 
tise and  concern  tm  knowledge.* 
•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  e^>eaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  my  odleague.  Majob  Owns,  in 
his  special  order  to  focus  attmtlon  on 
the  fourth  consecutive  Reagan  budget 
proposal  which  attempto  to  •n»niw«* 
funding  for  tbe  library  Reconstruc- 
tion Act  and  other  Ubrary  services  and 


In  New  York  State  atone,  tbe  enact- 
ment of  tbe  fiscal  year  1086  Ubrary 
reoommendatlons  would  result  in  re- 
ductions and  eliminations  of  essentisl 
Ubrary  services  such  as:  Circulation 
and  research  functions;  Fednal  grante 
used  to  maintain  artifacts;  operation 
support  systems  and;  computoization 
of  expanding  information  networks. 

The  defldt  created  by  this  admlnis- 
tration  is  causing  unfair  and  ultimate- 
ly damaging  budget  priorities  for  this 
country.  Alternate  defldt  reducti<m 
initiatives  must  be  moposed.  but  eradi- 
cating tbe  traditional  functions  of  our 
dties  public  libraries  is  not  a  solution. 
Educational     enrichment     translates 


into  llmltlem  educational  opportuni- 
ties. We  cannot  aUow  tbe  spedal  role 
of  the  puUic  Ubrary  system  to  falter 
It  is  a  valuable  instructional  and  re- 
search center.  Computer  Uteracy. 
second  Isnguage  education  and  serv- 
ices for  the  dissUed  are  key  to  ad- 
vancement of  mnHnm^  of  Ammrli'an^ 

The  pubUc  llbrsry  system  helps  to 
create  an  informed  and  knowledgeable 
society.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port funding  at  tbe  flscal  year  1005 
levels  for  our  public  Ubraries  nation- 
wide.* 

•  Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  G^ieaker.  I  am 
rising  to  voice  my  opposition  to  the  sd- 
ministration's  proposal  to  cut  library 
funding. 

As  usual,  tbe  administration  has  got 
ita  priorities  backwards.  This  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  approve  more  than 
$300  MUkm  for  next  year's  defense 
budget  What  tbe  administration  Is 
f alUng  to  recognise,  is  that  tbe  defense 
of  this  country  b^ins  with  an  educat- 
ed populace. 

Our  strength  in  the  future.  wiU  rely 
beavUy  cm  our  aUUty  to  in»i«t»in  a 
technological  advantage  over  our  ad- 
vemrles.  Increasingly,  we  wiU  require 
educated  men  and  women  not  Just  for 
research  and  devdopment,  but  to  op- 
erate  tiie  sophisticated  weapons  of  to- 
morrow. 

A  strong  public  Ubrary  system 
should  be  among  tbe  cornerstones  of 
our  educational  system.  As  aU  aspects 
of  our  sodety  become  more  dependent 
on  high  technology,  our  need  for 
public  snd  research  Utarsries  wfll  con- 
tinue to  grow.  I  believe  It  is  very  short- 
aghted  to  try  to  balance  tbe  budget  by 
cutting  Ubrary  funding.  We  are  al- 
ready mending  less  than  we  should  in 
this  area.  If  we  cannot  increase  fund- 
ing, we  should  at  least  have  tbe  good 
sense  to  leave  this  part  of  tbe  budget 
alone.* 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
ftjeaker.  yesterday,  many  of  us  had 
the  miportunlty  to  meet  with  librar- 
ians from  our  distrlcto  who  were  bete 
in  Washington  to  inform  their  repre- 
sentatives of  tbe  eff ecte  of  various  ad- 
ministration budget  proposals  on  tbe 
Nation's  libraries. 

During  tbe  past  4  yean  we  have  seen 
many  shortsighted  approaches  to  re- 
ducing the  d^ldt,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  tbe  administration's  rqieated  at- 
tempte  to  balance  the  budget  by  re- 
dudng  simport  for  Ubraries  is  smong 
the  most  foolhardy.  Libraries  are  a 
prioelesB  national  resource,  lliey  mo- 
vide  millions  of  our  dtiaens  with  the 
opportunity  to  educate  themselves,  to 
expand  their  cultural  horiainis,  or  to 
Just  have  a  relaxing  evening  with  a 
good  book. 

They  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
sodal  life  of  our  communities.  In  my 
own  omgressional  district  on  Long 
Island.  Ubraries  are  vital  social  cen- 
ters. Very  often  I  hold  my  town  meet- 
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inti  in  local  mnrtai.  and  I  can  attaat 
to  the  fact  thai  the  llbrailM  are  a  nat- 
ural meetlnc  niaoe  for  all  groupa 
wtthln  the  coiamunttjr.  That  is  why 
the  admtaiMratlan's  propoMl  to  elimi- 
nate the  Ubnn  Barriem  and  Con- 
atruetlao  Act  atrikee  at  the  heart  of 
▼fflaaea  and  tovna  acroa  the  country. 
In  the  paat.  OonsreH  has  rejected  thla 
and  I  am  confident.  Mr. 
that  «e  wOl  once  agiJn  be 
cnouch  toaee  through  the  falie 
appeala  to  fiBcal  auaterfty  and  ammve 
reneiwd  fundtng  for  thla  tanportant 
letialatlon.  Ab  a  member  of  the  Budget 
rviimitt—  I  win  NPiMrt  adequate 
functtng  for  the  full  range  of  library 


I  would  Uke  to  commend  my  col- 
league tnm  New  York.  OongreHman 
IfAJOB  OwBH.  for  organMng  thto  wpe- 
ctel  order.  Mr.  Owmn.  who  waa  hlm- 
aelf  a  librarian,  haa  been  a  itroag  de- 
fender of  Ubcary  programa  and  under- 
■tandi  clearly  the  tanportant  role  they 
play  In  our  conmunlty.* 
•  Mr.  MRAZBK.  Mr.  ^waker.  a  great 
nation  la  dependent  upon  an  educated 
and  Inf oimed  citiaenry.  It  la  quite  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  over  the  yean, 
our  Ooverament  haa  made  a  genuine 
and  ilncere  conmitment  to  the  preaer- 
vatlon  and  eipanainn  of  our  piddle  li- 
brary ajvtem.  Thla  year,  however,  thla 
coeamitment  la  tai  Jeopardy.  Thla  year, 
the  Pederal  budget  taidudee  no  fund- 
ing for  our  public  UbrarleB.  Thla  is 


Public  Ubtariea  are  the  comerrtone. 
the  foundation  and  the  aupport  beams 
of  our  ednratlMial  ayatem.  ^Wthout  ae- 
cearible.  viable,  up-to-date  Ubrarlea.  we 
weaken  the  entire  structure  of  oiir  so- 
ciety. 

Federal  funds  for  Ubrarlea  repreaent 
only  a  anaU  povtlan  of  a  library's  op- 
erating espendltnrea  but  theae  funds 
are  critical  for  prototype  and  special 
programa.  Pederal  funds.  comMned 
with  State  and  local  aupport.  have  re- 
sulted In  a  SO-year  local^tate-Fsderal 
partnership  guaranteeing  lifelong 
1— »««"g  oppoftunitlea  for  our  people, 
reaeareh  and  development  information 
for  our  industflaa.  and  quality  educa- 
tion for  our  young. 

Thla  week,  the  wedi  of  Aprfl  14-30. 
IMS.  la  Natlanal  library  Week.  It  Is 
appropriate  at  thla  time  that  we  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  one  of  our  ao- 
dety's  nobleat  taMtitutions.  the  public 
library. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  unite  and  vigorously 
support  the  funding  of  the  library 
Servieea  and  Oonatruction  Act  and  the 
Higher  Sducatlon  Act  Title  n. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  demand  ezoel- 
lenoe  in  our  educational  Instltutiaaa 
and  tai  our  publle  librariea.  If  we  f  afl 
the  tatk  of  providtaig  our  citlMnry 
with  the  beat  of  all  poosIUe  learning 
centera.  we  will  fail  as  a  people.  But  if 
we  succeed— the  poaslbOlties  are  end- 


•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  SpeakCT.  the 
future  of  our  great  country  Ilea  with 
lU  children.  If  the  United  Statea  Is  to 
grow  and  proaper  we  need  to  provide 
good  educational  programs  tar  our 
children.  Reaeareh  haa  ahown  that  ex- 
posure to  books  at  an  eariy  age  la  tan- 
portant for  I  wading  and  later  aehool 
iufcinss  Children  who  use  their  public 
librariea  tend  to  do  better  In  seiiooL 
PubUc  Ubrarlea  are  playing  a  vital  role 
In  thla  area  by  encouraging  parents  to 
read  to  their  children  and  by  providing 
stimulating  iw^fg  fymmhi j  for  children 
to  demomtrate  the  Joys  to  be  found  in 
books.  library  Servieea  and  Construo- 
tion  Act  funds  have  been  to  hire  chil- 
dren's llbrarianB  and  to  develop  pHot 
projeeta.  Theae  demonstration  proj- 
ecta  have  proven  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  show  local  offlciala  the 
benefits  of  improved  library  aervioea 
for  children  and  the  need  to  provide 
for  them  with  local  fundtaig.  librariea 
In  South  Carolina  have  had  marked 
■iirrfB  in  using  IJBCA  funds  to  stimu- 
late local  supports 

•  Mr.  8PRATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  tai 
reoognlibw  the  significant  contribu- 
tions of  public  librariea.  Our  com- 
ments today  are  In  honor  of  National 
library  WeA  which  reoogniaea  the 
vital  services  provided  by  librariea. 

In  my  congressional  district,  which 
Is  largely  rural,  people  rely  heavily  on 
the  services  provided  by  our  rural  li- 
brariea. Public  libraries  provide  not 
only  books  and  publications,  but  they 
Join  with  local  govemmenta  and  edu- 
cational taistitutions  to  provide  varloua 
community  services.  In  many  cases, 
the  library  aerves  the  role  of  a  commu- 
nity center. 

Par  exainple.  librariea  in  South 
Carolina  have  undntaken  an  exten- 
sive program  to  combat  Illiteracy.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  eatimatea,  30  percent 
of  all  Americans  are  functionally  illit- 
erate and  76  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed have  inadequate  reading  and 
writing  skills.  In  many  areas  tai  South 
nMnWn*.  one-third  of  our  dtlwns  lack 
the  basic  literacy  skilla  needed  to  meet 
the  requirementa  of  adult  living. 

To  addrees  thla  problem,  public  li- 
brariea In  my  State,  with  asslatanre 
provided  under  the  library  Servieea 
and  Construction  Act  Amendmenta  of 
1964.  have  supported  projects  that 
now  provide  tutoring  In  readtaag  and 
wriUng  to  aome  3.393  adulta-a  41-per- 
cent taxrease  since  last  year.  In  my 
home  county  of  York,  our  public  li- 
brary has  sponsored  an  Innovative 
project  to  reach  first  graders  with 
nadiin  problema.  I  oommend  our  li- 
brariea for  thetar  eff orta  to  meet  this 
critical  need. 

Our  librariea  are  the  repositories  of 
some  of  our  greatest  cultural  achieve- 
ments and  they  provide  an  Invaluable 
public  servioe.  They  make  the  written 
words  of  our  dvilintlon  available  to 
our  people  and  they  help  to  cultivate 


our  capadty  and  Interest  for  reading 
and  learning.  I  am  pleaaed  to  Jotai  my 
ccdleaguee  In  paying  tribute  to  the  sig- 
nificant and  enduring  contribution 
made  by  our  public  librariea.* 
•  Mr.  VKNTO.  Mr.  Chwaker.  I  riae 
today  In  suniort  of  our  Nation's  vast 
library  system.  In  Mtamesota  alone,  we 
have  330  puldlc  librariea  and  30  mobile 
Ubrarlea  serving  neariy  4  million 
people  in  addition  to  numerous  other 
academic.  coUege.  and  vocational  tech- 
nical libraries  throughout  the  State. 

We  are  reminded  of  our  Nation's  im- 
pressive array  of  infcnmation  dlsaemi- 
natlon  servioes  during  this  our  3Sth 
annual  oboervance  of  National  library 
Week.  We  are  also  reminded  that  once 
agatai  we  must  wage  a  battle  against 
the  administration's  proposal  to  aero 
out  funding  for  library  programs  cov- 
ered under  both  the  library  Servioes 
and  Constructian  Act  and  the  Hli^er 
Education  Act  For  the  fourth  conaec- 
utive  year,  the  President  haa  request- 
ed no  funding  for  these  programs. 

The  impact  of  such  a  propooal  would 
be  devastating  to  our  Natlon'a  library 
system.  In  an  ever  changing  society  as 
ours,  the  broad  education  provided  by 
libraries  is  tanportant  both  becauae  of 
what  It  contrlbutea  to  one's  career 
goals,  as  weU  as  becauae  of  the  value 
that  It  adds  to  the  quality  of  our  Uvea. 

The  servkxs  provided  by  Ubrarlea 
range  from  making  available  the  dally 
newspaper  to  neighborhood  residents 
to  supplying  information  neoessary  for 
the  oompletlon  of  a  reaeareh  project  I 
know  from  my  experience  aa  a  teacher 
that  In  our  schools'  UbrarleB.  students 
learn  how  to  locate.  oetaBSm  and  uae 
Information  that  wiU  expand  their  ho- 
rlaons  and  raiae  their  self-expectar 
tions.  Our  public  libraries  assist  smaU 
bustaMsses  and  other  induBtrlea  by  en- 
suring adequate  sources  of  Informa- 
tion that  will  allow  them  to  expand 
their  operations. 

Adequate  funding  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  sufficient  numbers  of 
books,  audiovisual  materials,  maga- 
alnea,  computer  aoftware.  and  other 
materials  that  win  ensure  that  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  information  is  avail- 
able to  thoae  tai  aU  walks  of  life. 

I  would  Uke  to  thank  my  colleague 
Mr.  Owmn  for  arranging  this  special 
order  and  I  would  like  to  thank  our  U- 
brarians  across  the  country  for  their 
service  and  dedication  to  this  worthy 
program  which  ivovidea  a  vast  array 
of  informatlcm  to  thoae  tai  our  aode- 
ty.^ 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Breaker.  I 
5^nwimj>nH  my  coUoague  from  New 
Ycfik  [Mr.  Ownra]  for  asking  for  this 
spedal  order  to  commemorate  Nation- 
al librariea  Week.  libraries  have  con- 
sistently served  communities  through- 
out the  country  not  simply  as  deposi- 
taries of  Uterature.  but  alao  as  iinpor- 
tant  componenta  in  maintaining  and 
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Improving  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
neiitfiborhooda  df  thla  Nation. 

I  would  Uke  to  taif orm  my  ftniViagnes 
of  an  exemplary  library  located  In  the 
Ooroma-Eaat  Enahurst  seetlan  of  nqr 

County.  NY.  ThfeTangston  Otghea  li- 
brary and  Ciil^M  Center  ia  a  apodal 
project  of  the  queens  Borough  PubUe 
library,  fundedl  by  the  library  Serv- 
ieea and  Oonstr^etlan  Act  Named  for 
LangBton  Hutfi^.  a  Uaek  American 
writer  who  was  table  to  tranaoend  dif- 
ferent f <nma  of|  literature  to  portray 
the  many  facets  of  Uack  Ufe  In  thla 
Nation,  this  unique  taMtttutton  is 
undo-  the  dlredtlon  of  a  ooamumlty 
board  of  dtrtethn  and  Is  staffed  by 
oommnnity  resli^ntB. 

The  TangBt4»i  Hughes  library 
opened  Its  door4  on  Oorona-EBSt  Elm- 
hurst  In  Aprfl  ^60.  The  enmmnnlty 
demanded  the  pbrary.  tcngbt  for  it. 
and  the  resldetttB  of  the  area  have 
worked  for  over|  a  decade  to  maintain 
it  The  library  tms  dedgned  to  meet 
the  special  need^  of  the  neitfiboghood 
by  providing 
aervloes  to  an  cfaooomleally 

Due  to  the  unique  < 


teristiOB  of 
oenter.  fangstoi^  Huitfies  haa  offarad  a 
fuU  range  of  aerneeB,  hMtfcuWwg  tutori- 
al and  remedial  asslstanrff  tor  adiool- 
chUdren.  a  onmifunlty  referral  aervloe. 
and  varied  eulti|ral  eventa  and  aetM- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Library  Is  a  spedal  place  In  Queens,  It 
Is  a  model  of  ex^ellenoe  In  eommnntty 
rveponalbiUty.  a^  a  Jewd  in  oar  Na- 
tlon'a library  ayatem.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  adilevteicnts  of  thla  pnlae 
worthy  organtssWon.  and  the  Individ- 
uals who  oontrflNite  bo  mudi  to  their 
community,  so  [others  may  emulate 
I  aak  thetMMnbers  of  the  Oon- 
of  the  mated  Statea  to  Join  me 
in  congratulaifng  the  Tangatnn 
Hughea  Communis  libraiy  and  Cul- 
tural Center  and  ita  fine  oCtloerB: 
Andrew  P.  Jaekaon,  executive  director. 
Rodney  Lee.  cuiitor  of  tdack  heritage; 
Jadi  HarrlB.  dtaffctor  of  cultural  arte; 
Qraoe  Holmes,  director  of  the  Home- 
wmrk  Aaslstanee  Iftogram;  Uha  Grant 
coonUnator  of  Ihformatlon  and  refer- 
ral aervioea;  Orabe  V.  Lawrence,  dialr^ 
person  of  the  library  Action  Commit- 
tee;   and    Oale    Ja^aon    and    Carl 


Rogus.  librariana.^ 
•  Mr.  DERRIoirMr.  Speaker,  pubUc 
Utearies  throughout  South  Carolina 
are  experiencing  growth  in  book  eol- 
lections  and  taii  programa.  Dhfortu- 
nately.  many  of  our  library  bulldingB 
are  not  suffldelitly  large  or  modem 
enoui^  to  accommodate  thla  growth. 
The  Jobs  bOl  ta;  fiscal  year  1993  en- 
abled the  Soutii  CaroUna  State  li- 
brary to  aasist  11  public  Ubrarlea  in 
ooostructiim  protects.  Indnding  one  in 
my  hometown  of  Edgefldd.  8C.  Fiscal 
year  1986  libra^  Serricea  and  Con- 
struction Act  tmdM  WiU  enaUe  three 


or  four  libraries  to  proceed  with  buUd- 
tng  plana.  HowevCT.  this  is  Just  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  South  CaroU- 
na State  library  taidJcatea  a  need  tcr 
at  least  136  pubUc  Ubrary  buUdtaig 
projeeta,  iriileh  indude  new  buUdlngi. 
eipanslnn  of  existing  buildings,  ae  ren- 
ovattaiB  for  handicapped  aeceaslbOity. 
energy  efficiency,  or  to  accommodate 
new  teefanologies.  LBCA  funds  are  a 
smaU  diare  of  the  total  oosts  of  con- 
structian. but  It  has  proved  to  be  the 
carrot  needed  to  encourage  local  fund- 
ing activity. 

Ubraiies  are  the  key  component  In 
the  enhancement  of  the  educational 
level  of  dtiaens  across  the  Nation.  I 
am  delighted  that  this  time  has  been 
set  aside  to  give  national  recognition 
to  the  Ubtary  aystem.^ 
•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  would 
first  like  to  commend  my  distln- 
guiBhed  ndleague  from  New  York. 
Majok  Owbrb.  for  organJidng  this  ape- 
dal  order  today  during  National  li- 
brary WeA.  As  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
saluting  the  National  library  Aasoda' 
tlan,  it  is  an  opportune  time  to  think 
about  our  national  priorities  and  ex- 
amine how  Ubraiiea  are  affected  under 
the  administration's  budget  proposals. 

Yesterday,  I  was  vidted  by  oonsUtu- 
ents  ruprfaenting  Ubraries  In  my  dis- 
trict They  handed  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  signed  by  President  Reagan 
commemorating  National  library 
Week.  In  that  letto-  the  President 
statea  that  we  must  help  our  children 
dlsoovcr  the  treasures  to  be  found  In 
our  Nation's  libraries.  The  President 
alao  statea  that  the  open  doors  of  our 
Nation's  Ubraries  "Beckon  aU  tp 
enter."  I  am  showed  that  a  President 
a^io  oould  make  these  statements 
would  pcopoae  a  budget  that  would  ef- 
fectively limit  our  children's  access  to 
thoae  treasures  and  whidi  wiU  do  Ir- 
revocable damage  to  our  libraries'  col- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's 
budget  requests  aero  funding  for  pro- 
grams vital  to  our  Ubrarlea.  No  fund- 
ing has  been  requested  for  the  library 
Servloea  and  Construction  Act  Title  I 
grants  of  this  act  enable  Ubraries  to 
serve  disadvantaged  dtiaens  who 
would  otherwise  be  denied  access  to  U- 
brary  aervioea  enjoyed  by  others.  Title 
n  of  thla  act  provides  grants  to  help 
provide  adequate  Ubrary  fadUtiea. 
Title  in  providea  Important  moneys 
for  the  planning.  estabUshmmt  and 
opwatiop  of  oooperatlve  networks  for 
libraries  at  aU  levels.  The  admlnlstra* 
tkm  has  alao  axed  funding  that  Is  vital 
for  our  universities  to  maintain  and 
Improve  their  collections.  Perhaps  our 
President  doea  not  really  mean  that  aU 
should  have  access.  How  can  the  Pred- 
dent  on  the  one  hand  commend  librar- 
iea, their  users,  and  Ubrarians.  but  on 
the  other  hand  condemn  the  future  of 
our  UbrarleB. 


Mr.  bleaker,  theae  Federal  programs 
are  very  important  for  my  constitu- 
ents. As  of  June  1964.  there  were 
307.141  registered  borrowers  at  the  12 
Ubraries  tai  my  district  n«n  July  1963 
to  June  1964.  over  1  mflUon  books 
were  loaned  out  to  readers  tai  the 
Ntaith  CongreBslonal  District  In  1964- 
66.  the  liteary  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  and  Higher  Education  Act 
funds  provided  $6.6  million  to  New 
Yoric's  Ubraries.  Although  this  money 
provides  only  2  poioent  of  library  op- 
erating expenditures  In  New  Yoric 
State,  theae  funds  are  crtticaL  The 
programs  funded  by  these  Federal 
grants  allow  our  libraries  to  reach  out 
to  people  they  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  serve. 

There  is  a  very  medal  library  in 
Queens,  the  langston  Huidies  Com- 
munity lilnmry  and  Cultural  Center, 
which  is  used  by  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents. This  unique  library  was  designed 
to  meet  the  q)edal  Ubrwy  needs  of  an 
economically  disadvantaged  area  and 
is  governed  by  a  community  board  of 
directors  made  up  of  volunteers  of  the 
community.  The  library's  lOatk.  herit- 
age reference  center  provides  one  of 
the  dty's  largest  dreiUating  IkkA  col- 
leetkm  of  \aaek.  heritage  reading  mate- 
rials. This  qiedal  library  meets  the 
needs  of  the  community  by  jwovlding 
tutorial  services,  community  Informa- 
tion, cultural  events,  and  activities. 
The  Langston  Hugbea  library  has 
become  a  modd  and  has  been  visited 
and  studied  by  Ubrarians.  educators, 
and  students  tram  aU  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Ubrary  depends  on  fund- 
ing tram  the  litnary  Servioes  and 
Construction  Act  Without  theae  im- 
portant funds,  the  exceUence  and  the 
vCTy  existence  of  the  Ubrary  Is  threat- 
ened. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.-the  Nation's  Ubraries 
allow  our  dtiams  to  grow,  to  learn, 
and  to  expand  thdr  knowledge.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  recognised  the  Im- 
portance of  an  educated  populace.  In 
fact  Benjamin  Ranklin  established 
the  first  pubUc  Ubrary. 

I  urge  my  coUeaguea  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  administratiao's  iwoposals 
which  threaten  to  undermine  a  tradi- 
Ucm  of  support  for  puhlie  libraries.  As 
part  of  my  odebration  of  National  li- 
bruy  Wedc.  I  pledge  my  support  for 
the  programs  iriiich  allow  Americans 
of  aU  ages,  from  aU  walks  of  life,  to 
enjoy  the  riches  that  are  to  be  found 
in  our  Nation's  libraries.^ 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  ^leaker,  this  we^ 
has  been  set  aside  to  admowledge  the 
Importance  of  Utearies  in  aU  amccts 
of  our  lives.  National  Library  Week  Is 
being  cdebrated  across  the  country 
tram  Sunday,  April  14  to  Saturday, 
Aprfl  20, 1988. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  dear, 
from  the  very  beginning  that  broad 
access  to  information  waa  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  American  democrat- 
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k  ezperiment.  A  quote  from 
Ifadtaon  is  no  lev  apt  todar 

KbovMci  wm  tan 
And.  •  paopte  who  mMD  to  bt  UMir  own  10- 
■t  ana  thaiMaltw  vtth  Um 
whlefa  kaamVtdut  ghm.  A  popular 
wtttaout  popular  InfanMtlaB. 
or  ttw  nwani  of  aegulilm  it.  Ii  but  a  pro- 
lofuo  to  a  fam  or  a 


Today,  our  country  is  at  a  critleal 
Juncture  in  assurinc  adequate  seeess 
to  Infomiatlon.  The  technologies 
throu^  whl^  we  wwimunlrate  are 
changing  at  an  unprecedented  pace. 
The  organtatlon  of  rnmnumlratlnn 
senrtoes  and  industries,  such  as  our 
pubUc  Ubrarlea.  Is  tfso  undergoing  rad- 
ical revWoa.  And  our  capacity  to  keep 
up  with  these  rapid  advanoemente  has 
been  steadily  eroded  by  an  admlnistra- 
tion  whose  priorities  do  not  Indude 
the  free  and  widespread  access  to  In- 
fomatloa  envlslooed  by  our  forefa- 
thers. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1M6 
budget  inehidea  the  temlnatlon  of  all 
Psderal  support  for  public  libraries. 
Dollars  which  have  tradltiODally  been 
used  to  support  special  aenrloea  such 
as  programs  for  OUterate  adulta.  talk- 
ing books;  braille  manuscrlpto  for  the 
blind,  and  outreach  services  to  haadl- 


knowledge.    our   libraries    have   per- 
formed admirably  in  this  regard. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  Ubrar- 
lea  of  my  district  have  instituted  com- 
munity programs  that  have  made 
sources  of  learning  available  to  more 
people  than  ever  before.  Some  of  theee 
programs  include  federally  funded 
workshops  designsd  to  call  peoples' at- 
tentloo  to  the  traumas  of  Alihelmer's 
dlseass;  a  book  accesslblHty  program 
which  provides  books  for  preschoolera. 
Invalids,  and  Individuals  experiencing 
reading  difficulties;  and  a  drive  to 
computerlw  and  implement  a  state- 
wide library  card  system  that  would 
make  most  coUectloos  open  to  any  Illi- 
nois resident.  In  addition,  the  Cham- 
paign Public  library  aete  as  an  Infor- 
mation finder  for  analler  businesses  in 
the  area,  providing  neiriy  emerging 
I  with  market  and  loan  inf  w- 


In  danger  of  total  eUmlnatkm. 
Wlminatlnn  of  fjnanfflal  support  for 
our  libraries  wm  further  weaken  a  cru- 
cial Unk  on  our  Nation's  information 
network. 

Specific  eff ecu  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's current  proposals  in- 
clude: 

Hie  r!«r'*"«*«'"  of  the  4th  dass  li- 
brary postage  rate  and  firee  postage 
for  the  bUnd  and  handicapped. 

The  reduction  of  library  services  for 
approximately  15,000  people  in  each 
State. 

Hie  termination  of  outrea^  services 
for  8  million  people  who  are  home- 
bound  or  confined  to  orphanagea,  hos- 
pitals and  prisons. 

The  discontinuation  of  special  pro- 
for  bUnd  and  handicapped  dti- 
who  are  virtually  totally  depend- 
ent upon  public  libraries  for  Inf orma- 
tion. 

We  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  such 
proposals  If  we  mean  truly  to  govern 
ourselves.  During  National  Ubrary 
We^  we  should  reflect  upon  the 
power  of  knowledge  and  its  value  to 
the  eontlnned  success  of  the  "demo- 
cratic ezpertanent"  we  embarked  upon 
over  MO  years  ago.* 
•  Mr.  BRUCC.  Mr.  ftieaker,  today,  in 
the  midst  of  National  Ubrary  Wert:.  I 
fed  It  appropriate  that  we  take  the 
opportunity  to  salute  the  timeless 
services  that  out  libraries  provide  for 
us.  Knoiriedge.  as  the  foundation  of 
any  stable,  rational  society,  is  not  a 
vataie  that  depredates  with  age.  It  is  a 
value  that  should,  and  must,  be  active- 
ly purnied:  and  as  institutions  devoted 
to  the  taA  of  spreading  and  Increasing 


A  desire  to  learn  begins  with  one's 
exposure  to  the  reposltOTles  of  knowl- 
edge. Ctoariy.  the  libraries  of  Illinois 
remain  steadfastly  committed  to  this 
fundamental  precept  and  to  the  Ideals 
so  nobly  represented  by  National  li- 
brary Wert.9 

Mr.  ORKEN.  Mr.  l^eaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Owias,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  f|p«^i«wi»f  this  special  order. 
The  services  provided  by  our  Nation's 
libraries  have  proved  to  be  of  unparal- 
leled public  benefit  and  deserve  our 
^^ftn^<n^MMi  support.  Hiere  a  number  of 
Issues  before  us  In  this  Oongrem  whidi 
have  a  particular  Impact  on  libraries, 
and  they  must  receive  apint>|fflate 


First  and  foremost  is  the  issue  of 
funding  for  Uhrarles.  Last  year  we  re- 
authorlMd  the  library  Servioss  and 
Oonstnictlan  Act  [UBCA]  throu^ 
I960,  demonstrating  biparttmn  sup- 
port for  this  set  Although  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  elimination  of 
these  funds,  we  in  Congress  have  reo- 
ognlMd  the  tremendous  contribution 
our  libraries  continue  to  make.  The  li- 
brary is  an  Integral  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  Is  as  central  to  our 
communities  as  our  schools  and  supers 
marketa.  librariaa  ssrve  the  very 
young  and  very  old.  and  all  of  those  In 
betwesn.  In  addition,  they  meet  the 
needs  of  special  constituencies,  such  as 
the  blind  and  other  phydcaUy  dls- 
aUed.  who  mi^t  endure  the  greatest 
loss  If  funding  were  eliminated 

In  New  York,  the  LBCA  supports 
vital  servioss  provided  by  the  New 
York  Public  library.  The  Special  Serv- 
ice Programs,  which  receive  funding 
under  the  act  ssrve  not  only  my  dis- 
trict and  the  rest  of  Manhattan,  but 
also  the  Bronx  and  Staten  Island. 
Among  the  servioes  supported  in  New 
York  are  those  provided  by  the  Ii- 
bnuy  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  which  serve  these  three 
boroughs  plus  Queens,  Brooklyn,  and 
aU  of  Long  Island.  In  additfam.  the 


LSCA  supports  numerous  urban  li- 
brary programs.  These  Include  job  In- 
formation centers,  which  provide  In- 
f umation  on  career  opportanttles  and 
tedmlques  for  finding  employment. 
The  literacy  centers,  whldi  have  a 
waiting  list  at  an  times.  enaUe  trained 
volunteers  to  tutor  Illiterate  adulte  on 
a  one-to-one  basis.  Learners'  advisory 
centers,  which  alao  receive  funding 
under  the  act.  provide  educational  and 
career  guidance  for  adutts  and  teen- 
agers. The  U9CA  also  supports  out- 
reach projects,  e^iieh  provide  services 
to  disadvantaged  and  ethnic  groups 
and  have  proved  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  mlnoritlss.  F^irther.  the  coounu- 
nlty  Information  services  and  directo- 
ry, another  urban  library  program, 
provides  updated  Information  on  local 
and  dtywlde  services  In  every  neigh- 
bortuMMl  branch  of  the  library. 

Of  equal  tanportanoe  Is  funding  for 
ressareh  library  rssouress.  Tliese  li- 
braries prsssrve  our  Nation's  heritage 
by  maintaining  coileetions  elileh 
might  not  be  pt  seerved 
funds  not  available.  The 
books,  manuscripts,  newipapera.  peri- 
odicals, mapa.  printa,  idiotogra^is, 
musical  scores  and  other  materials 
avaOahle  throu^  the  New  York 
Public  library's  research  Ubrarios  are 
used  by  IH  mflUfln  people  annually. 
Over  S50,000  of  these  users  come  fMm 
outside  New  York  City  and  1M.000 
visit  from  outside  the  State.  Hie  U- 
brary  makes  these  lesourees  availabie 
to  other  Institutions  around  the  worid 
through  ite  cooperative  pragnms. 
Only  by  devoting  conskterslile  re- 
sources to  tausMvaUou  and  conasrva- 
tkm  programs  Is  the  New  York  Public 
library  able  to  maintain  these  Invalu- 
able collections. 

deariy,  continued  support  for  11- 

tial  If  we  are  to  maintain  theee  educa- 
tional »»«'*  sootel  senkies  tn  our  com- 
munities and  fsssrve  many  of  our 
historical  resources  throughout  the 
Nation.  However,  these  are  not  the 
oidy  Issues  before  us  which  affect  11* 
brariea.  Of  great  ooooem  Is  the  reve- 
nue forgone  postal  subsidy.  libraries 
are  not  the  only  beneficiaries  of  this 
Important  appropriation.  The  blind 
and  handkapped.  as  wdl  as  other  non- 
profit osgantetlans  which  benefit  the 
public  all  depend  on  lower  postal 
rates.  BHmlnaMng  this  subsidy  would 
critically  Impair  the  ability  of  libraries 
to  distribute  educational  and  informa- 
tional material  to  the  public  a  vital 
part  of  their  service.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice estlmaffs  that  a  fiscal  year  1980 
appropriation  of  $881  million  Is  re- 
quired to  "«**"*»*"  subsldlMd  postal 
ratea  at  current  levda.  If  the  revenue 
forgone  postal  subsidy  is  eliminated, 
our  libraries  wouM  have  to  devote  to 
postage,  money  now  spent  <m  ImmAs 
and  other  library  resources. 
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Our  oountry'sl  libraries  also  receive 
vital  resourees  ifeiroui^  the  Pobtte  li- 
braries Prograai  at  the  National  Bn- 
dowment  for  ttk  HumanitlSB.  Contin- 
ued support  for  the  BidowmoBt,  and 
the  Public  librirles  Program  in  par- 
ticular. Is  vital  to  meeting  our  librar- 
ies' 


We  are  grappling  with  the  Issue  of 
growing  budget  Idefldts,  and  this  will 
force  us  to  makq  some  dUfleuitdMiees 
this  jrear.  Btovgver,  reducing  suppott 
for  our  Nation'i  libraries  would  do  a 
great  disservlct  to  the  ahmw»^<mi 
public  espedani  children,  the  elderly 
and  disaUed.  C|Baily.  there  are  other 
portions  of  thejbudget  whidi  can  be 
reduced,  snd  thay  would  make  a  gwat 
er  dent  In  the  jefldt  wliHe  doing  fkr 
less  harm  tha*  cutting  the  funds 
which  are  so  in«Mirtant  to  our  Ubrar- 


•  Mr, 
Mr. 


MORRliON   of 

Nationt 
a  vital  iJBsouroe  for  our  popu- 
lation. They  arclone  of  our  flist  Unes 
of  defense  for  they  protect  our  dti- 
aens  fhm  Ignonnec  iUltaraey.  and 
isdatlon.  They  Iw  to  Insurs  that  our 
country  does  n#  fall  bditaid  In  the 
most  vital  race  of  aU-the  raee  for 
knouledge.  whi«h  hdpa  us  maintain 
our  competitlveposttion  In  the  world. 
Cleariy,  the  President  does  not  tm- 
derstend  the  tautoortance  of  the  need 
for  this  type  of  dief ease  for  ones  again 
he  Is  attamptliig  to  undermine  the 
flseal  viability  o^  this  cuunttyli  librar- 


aU  funds  ftir  both 
and 
the  Higher 


calls  for  dimlnal 
the  library 
Actandtttlen 
tion  Act  Hto 
ate  In  the  past  Sodi  cute  wouM  be  ex- 
tremdy  hannfn^  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut whldi !  I  represent;  of  the 
$TJ88  million  kdmtalBtered  by  the 
Connecticut  State  library,  |1  JT8  mfl- 
lion  are  provldea  by  the  library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act 

These  funds,  along  with  matching 
State  moneys,  ai^  used  to  provide  both 
basic  library  serviees  and  to  fund  spe- 
cial programs  ihrou^  grants.  Hie 
funded  recently  In 
the  Third  DMHct  of  Conneeticut 
whidi  I  lepi'Bsent.  have  made  an  enor- 
mous contributifn  to  the  Ufe  of  the 
community.  Amdng  these  projects  are: 

The  After  Schbd  Program  for  Chil- 
dren on  Hidr  Own  In  West  Haven, 
which  provides  Imrary  and  educational 
programs  for  laichkey  children,  both 
in  the  library  anA  In  thdr  homes. 

The  How  Tw4's  and  Three's  View 
Program  in  Near  Haven,  whIdi  ao- 
quirea  books  and  films,  and  providss 
educational  ex^eriencea,  for  young 
preachool  children. 

The  MateriaM  for  Patient/Inmate 
libraries  Progikm  which  operates 
within  New  Haven  and  provides  read- 
ing matifTlals  for  those  confined  to 
mental  Institutions. 


Tlie  Foreign  Language  Materials 
Progrsm.  operating  in  West  Haven, 
purdMses  materials  In  foreign  lan- 
guages appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
this  community. 

The  IJBAP  Pmgr^m,  operated 
through  the  Southern  Connectieut  li- 
brary Councfl  in  Hamden.  which 
brlngi  the  latest  computer  technology 
to  the  region  for  the  purpoee  of  facili- 
tating the  location  of  library  materials 
for  use  In  Intertibrary  loans. 

Mr.  Skieaker,  ftom  the  above  list  of 
Vtedal  ptojecte  In  Connecticut's  TUrd 
DIstrlet  It  Is  dear  that  libraries  sre 
moving  Into  areas  beyond  thdr  tradl- 
tlonal  boundarlea.  This  trend  is  to  be 
appiaoded.  We  In  Congreas  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  ensure  that  It  contin- 
ues, and  that  the  more  traditional  pro- 
grama  of  the  library,  whidi  are  ao  im- 
portant to  the  education  and  eniidi- 
ment  of  our  population  of  all  agea. 
flourish.  We  must  hold  to  the  belief 
that  national  defense  means  more 
than  military  security:  it  means  an 
educated,  wellhead  population  with 
the  reeoureea  to  expand  ite  horisais  as 


•  Ms.  KAPTOR.  Mr  Speaker,  over  30 
yean  ago,  the  renowned  nudear  sden- 
tlst  J.  Robert  Oppenhdmer.  said: 

TlM  open  aodety.  the  unrestileted  acw 
to  kBMrtedie  —  these  are  what  make  a 
viit  ooaiplex,  evemiore  vedallaed.  todmo- 
lOBleal  waild.  neveitheleH.  a  banan 


Our  Nation's  libraries  play  a  major 
nde  In  providing  that  imihnttAH  accem 
to  knowledge  which  creates  our 
human  community.  And  lUnaries  serve 
as  important  oomerBt<aies  of  democra- 
cy in  building  critical  thought  and 
freedom  of  inquiry. 

In  my  district  alone,  there  are  SO  li- 
braries aerving  sdiods,  unhrerdtles, 
snd  the  general  public  Eight  of  these 
Ubrsrles  partidpate  in  a  regtonsl  pro- 
gram providing  reference  aseistsnce, 
books,  and  audio-visual  materials  to 
dtlaens  of  several  countiea.  Last  year. 
Toledo,  OH.  was  deemed  to  be  the 
fourth  best  read  dty  in  the  Nation 
baaed  on  use  of  public  Ubrarlea  as 
listed  In  "The  Book  of  American  City 
RanUnga."  All  of  us  in  Ohio's  Ninth 
DIstrlet  are  proud  of  our  libraries  and 
the  many  aervloea  they  provide  to  our 


But  in  today's  budgetary  climate,  li- 
braries are  threatened  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  vital  Federal  funds.  This  will 
severdy  limit  thdr  aUlity  to  serve  as 
pubUe  sources  of  information,  knowl- 
edge* and  understanding  of  our  world. 
Among  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  rec- 
ommendations are  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  fourth  year  of 
the  library  Servioea  and  Construction 
Act  even  though  Congress  reauthor- 
laed  the  LSCA  for  5  years  last  f slL  li- 
brary grant  programs  under  tiUe  n  of 
the  Bit^aer  Education  Act  have  also 
bem  targeted  for  removaL  The  pro- 
posed elimination  of  postal  subsidies 


will  increase  the  costo  to  Ubrsrles  that 
mafl  books  and  materials  to  the  blind 
and  physically  disabled.  For  Ohio, 
these  devastating  reductions  would 
amount  to  over  $11  minion  in  lost 
servioes  to  the  OUterate,  the  dtaadvan- 
taged  and  older  Amerlcanc  funds  for 
construction  and  renovation  of  librar- 
ies, support  for  resource  sharing  and 
postal  aervioe  for  matrrials  to  the 
bUnd  and  handicapped. 

Thomas  Jefferson;  who  recognised 
the  Importance  of  Ubrarlea  by  donat- 
taig  hia  collection  to  the  Nation  after 
the  British  burned  the  library  of  Cm- 
greas  In  1814,  said.  "ItaU^toi  the 
peoide  generally,  and  tyranny  and  op- 
preaslons  of  body  and  mind  wiU  vanish 
Uke  evO  mtrtts  at  dawn  of  day."  Let  us 
be  tiiankful  tcr  our  libraries  which 
enable  the  U^t  of  knowledge  to  be 
shed  for  alL« 


GENERAL  UEAVE 

Mr.  OWEN&  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  thdr  remarks  on  the 
subject  Mmy  wedal  ordn-  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
tiiere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'    D1550 
ORDER  OF  BDBINBB8 


Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Goibalb]  snd  I 
be  allowed  to  switch  our  positions  in 
the  roster  todsy.  and  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  my  ^leelal  order  at 
this  time  and  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gobcalb]  may  take  my 
place  on  the  roster. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POUCY 
INCONSIBTENCIB8 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  appredation  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Goiizalb],  for  allowing  me  to 
proceed  at  this  point,  and  he  wfll  pro- 
ceed a  Uttle  bit  later  on. 

Another  gentleman  trom  Texas  [Mr. 
I^LAim]  snd  I  have  Jointly  requmted 
this  qiecial  order  becauae  we  are  very 
troubled  by  a  very  fundamental  incon- 
sistency in  American  foreign  policy. 
We  have  a  sltuati<m  tn  the  world  in 
which  the  admlnl8trati<m  tdls  us  we 
must,  as  a  matter  of  high  national 
policy,  continue  to  finance  a  body  of 
revolutionaries  in  Nicaragua. 

People  on  both  sides  are  being  klUed. 
I  am  not  here  to  talk  particularly 
about  atrodties  by  one  side  or  the 
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other  becauae  the  relevant  point  is 
that  that  aort  of  atrodtjr.  the  killlnc 
of  peo^  who  nriunteer  to  fltht,  the 
kHUac  of  innocent  people,  the  deatrue- 
tlon  ci  property,  and  the  woundinc  of 
■naU  children,  la  unfortunately  in  our 
modem  age  inevitable  when  people 
reaort  to  war.  That  is  not  an  argument 
for  padflan,  It  is  an  argument  for.  not 
eaaOy  but  tor  purely  political  reaaona. 
precipitating  a  war  or  fjnanring  a  war. 
So  we  have  to  look.  I  think,  very  care- 
fully at  what  the  Justification  is  tor 
this  country  continuing  to  finance  a 
war  in  mcaragua  in  which  people  get 
killed. 

Well,  the  administration  tells  us 
that  that  war  has  got  to  continue  until 
the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment.  In  the  el- 
egant diplomatic  phrase  that  our 
President  chose  to  use-no  doubt  hot- 
rowed  from  Mettonich  or  one  of  the 
19th  century  dipkimstists— as  the 
President  said,  must  "cry  uncle."  Well, 
on  what  must  they  "cry  uncle"?  What 
must  they  concede  to  our  President  to 
get  him  to  agree  that  it  is  not  a  sensi- 
ble use  of  American  tax  dcdlars  for  us 
to  continue  to  fight  this  revolutloo  or 
to  finance  it? 

Well,  he  says,  they  must  be  demo- 
cratic they  must  have  free  electiooa. 
they  must  treat  their  people  in  a  dvfl- 
laed  fashion.  They  are  told  that  "If 
you  dont  treat  your  people  in  a  civil- 
ised fashion,  you  can't  presumbly 
expect  America  not  to  make  war  on 
you." 

Here  ia  what  we  have  from  the  Presi- 
dmt  on  July  18.  1964:  these  were  the 
remarks  of  a  participant  of  the  White 
House  outreach  group,  and  the  Preai- 
dmtsald: 

If  tbe  Bsmlhrtrtttff  want  cooperatton  and 
frtandriilp  tram  the  cMUaed  wofM.  then 
Ui07  can  start  toy  trcattac  their  own  dttaam 
in  a  eivataad  oMnnar.  A  wihrtMitlal  part  of 
UK  JurtlflcatioB  fOrmaklac  war  in  Nlcara- 
gna  ii  tlMt  the  people  o<  Nleansiia  are  not 
ifUU 


That  is  what  the  Prealdent  said.  He 
has  set  several  conditions  which  he 
says  they  have  to  agree  to  if  we  are  to 
stop  ««»»M*r«g  a  war  against  them: 
First,  they  have  to  stop  being  a  surro- 
gate for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba; 
aeoond.  they  must  reduce  their  armed 
foroea.  which  are  now  100.000.  they 
must  reduce  to  a  level  comparable  to 
those  of  their  nel^ibora.  The  current 
tanbalanoe.  we  are  told,  is  incompatible 
with  regional  stability;  third,  they 
must  stop  support  for  insurgents  and 
terrcwists  in  other  countries  nearbr. 
and  fourth,  the  Sandinistas  must  live 
up  to  thdr  commitment  to  democratic 
pluralism  made  to  the  OAB  in  1979. 
The  internal  oppoatUon  is  entitled  to 
partirlrtt**  in  the  political  proceas  of 
the  country. 

All  right,  there  are  four  condltiona. 
First,  they  have  to  tUxp  being  a  surro- 
gate for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba, 
but  that  li  really  an  overstatement  for 
the  other  three.  Then  they  must  not 


have  an  armed  force  which  is  dispro- 
portionate  to  others  in  the  re^on; 
they  must  stop  supporting  terrorists 
and  armed  insurgents  elKWhere  in 
their  region:  and  they  must  treat  their 
country's  people  democratically.  If 
not,  the  President  says,  we  will  make 
war  on  them:  we  will  use  American  tax 
didlari  to  finance  this  very  bloody  kill- 
ing on  both  sides. 

Wen.  I  looked  at  theae  conditions. 
Mr.  Speakor.  They  had  a  certain  fa- 
miliarity to  them.  LK  ua  think  about 
another  country  irtileh  haa  an  armed 
force  very  disproportiooate  to  any- 
body else  in  its  region,  larger  than 
almost  anybody  dae  in  the  region  oom- 
bined.  Let  us  look  at  one  which  has 
troops  in  fkct  in  other  countries  and 
which  ia  actively  supporting  armed  in- 
surgencies against  other  international- 
ly recognised  governments,  and  let  us 
look  at  one  that  ia  as  repressive  to  tbe 
majority  of  its  people  as  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world— South  Africa.  One 
would  have  naively  thought,  looking 
at  the  Reagan  administration's  crite- 
rion for  one  where  we  finance  revolu- 
tions, that  South  Africa  would  have 
been  high  on  the  list  By  almost  every 
criterion  given  here  about  Nicaragua, 
the  South  Africana  are  far  worse. 

Doea  anybody  think  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  and  critical  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime's  faflure  to  live  up  to 
promises  that  were  made  for  full  de- 
mocractic  rights  for  their  people?  Un- 
fortunately, many  governments  in  the 
world  f aU  short  of  that.  The  iwoblem 
la.  what  is  the  best  way  to  respond  to 
that? 

Now,  with  regard  to  South  Afrlca- 
and  let  me  say.  having  said  that  I  wish 
the  Sandtailstas  had  lived  up  to  demo- 
cratic prindplea  better  than  they  did— 
no  one  could  seriously  contend  the  ab- 
solute denial  of  basic  humanity,  which 
li  the  lot  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  South  Africa,  the  bladt  majority, 
and  no  one  could  deny  that  they  are 
treated  hy  their  government  in  a  far 
more  itpiesilvf  fashion  and  a  far  less 
democratic  fashion  than  the  people  in 
mcaragua.  It  Is  simply  hypocrisy  to 
argue  that  we  are  so  offended  by  the 
ffTif<?rf^ip  of  La  Prensa  in  Managua — 
and  I  deplore  that  censorship-that  we 
must  finance  a  revolution  against  the 
government  that  censors  it,  but  we  can 
be  the  best  friend  in  the  world  to  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa.  Because 
that  is  what  we  are. 

There  is  a  idaring  inconsistency  in 
the  policies  of  the  administration  re- 
ganttog  Nicaragua  and  South  Africa. 
Tto  be  South  Africa's  best  friend,  to 
preach  constructive  engagement,  to 
suppnt  South  Africa  at  the  United 
Nations  against  others  who  would  con- 
demn it.  to  be  even  more  than  our 
Western  allies  the  friend  of  South 
Africa  makes  it  very  difficult  to  have 
anyone  believe  that  this  administra- 
tion is  really  motivated  by  a  concern 
over  democracy  within  Nicaragua. 


Hoe  Is  what  he  said  in  July.  1964: 
If  the  BmnMiMta  want  eooperatioo  sad 
firlenddiip  from  tbe  elvfllwd 
(hey  can  ■tart  by  trestlns  their  own  dt 
in  aetvUiaMl  manner. 

What  are  we  told  about  South 
Africa?  Well,  here  is  what  we  are  told 
about  South  Africa  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  EllloCt  Abrams.  He  is  the 
human  rights  specialist  of  this  admin- 
istration, lliey  do  not  like  what  South 
Africa  does,  but  he  said,  in  September 
of  1964.  and  I  begin  to  quote: 

weaiednlliwwKh 
«»«»«—«  and.  by  no  neaas, 
the  only  eountry  tai  the  world  to  abuse 
hoBsa  rtghti.  We  eaanot  dietats  to  that  na- 
tloa'a  loadoti  bow  to  ^«'?^Mfc^«*  their  internal 
attain,  but  wo  eoitalnly  ean  and  do  offer 
our  own  roaettooo  to  what  we  I 


Tb  the  brutal  regime  of  South 
Africa.  I  eut  easing  Its  black  majority  as 
badly  as  any  human  *«**»'g*  on  this 
Berth  are  mistreated,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  dealing  with  a  sover- 
eign nation  and  we  cannot  dictate  to 
them  how  to  conduct  their  Internal  af- 
fairs. To  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  we 
can  say  to  them.  "We  wOl  make  war 
on  you  until  you  have  elections  we 
Uke."  because  that  Is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions, ^iMi  as  I  read  the  President's 
proposal  for  which  he  wants  to  get  our 
approval.  aU  of  them  have  to  be  satis- 
fied. The  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment  has 
to  cancel  the  elections  they  had  and 
have  new  elections,  and  that  is  a  con- 
dition. That  is  a  condltlan  for  us.  We 
are  not  talking  now,  by  the  way.  about 
giving  aid  to  Nicaragua.  We  are  not 
talking  about  any  form  of  cooperation. 

Secretary  ShuUa  says  we  will  contin- 
ue to  pay  peoide  to  shoot  people  In 
Nicaragua  untfl  they  have  dectkna 
that  we  think  are  fully  OK.  but  with 
regard  to  the  absolute  repression  In 
South  Africa.  wtXL.  that  is  a  aovereign 
nation,  and  we  cannot  Interfere. 

The  hypocrisy  is  overwhelming,  and 
we  are  here  and  I  am  about  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  ftom 
Texas  Oil.  Lbujud]— to  drive  that 
home.  We  cannot  consistently  talk 
about  the  aorta  of  pidlelea  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  in  Nicaragua  and 
South  Africa  and  make  any  sense  of 

We  are  told,  with  regard  to  South 
Africa,  "constructive  engagement." 
Let  me  read  one  nuve  suggestion,  the 
next  time  you  hear  the  President  say 
that  Nicaragua  must  "cry  uncle." 
Among  the  things  they  must  "cry 
undo."  they  must  live  up  to  our  ver- 
sion of  democracy.  I  wiah  they  did.  I 
wlah  that  every  country  in  the  world 
did.  the  Philippines.  South  Korea,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

I  think  the  President  is  ri^t  to  have 
a  rapprochement  with  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China,  but  let  us  not  cm- 
fuse  the  Chlneee  Politburo  with  the 
American  CivU  liberties  Union  or  even 
the  Republican  National  Oommt 
This  is  no  great  "gang  of 


but  it  is  OK  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  It!  is  hypocrisy  to  pretend 
that  internal  qemocraey  or  its  lack  in 
Nicaragua  has  janything  to  do  with  It 

Here  Is  whk  the  President  ssld 
about  South  4'rica.  This  was  in  De- 
cember 1964.    I 

If  you  are  pracUdnc  quiet  dipinmanr.  yon 
cannot  talk  about  it  or  It  won't  toe  quiet  any- 
more. 

There  is  a  brilliance  here  we  have 
not  fully  wpfedated  in  this  man's 
subtlety. 

And  then  he  Rays: 

I  have  always  iieUeved  that  It  la  eoonter- 
produetive  for  ofw  country  to  miarii  Itodf 
all  over  the  hti^iii—  *»— ^Wf  tturt  an- 
other  suveiuncpt  do  aoBiethlnc  becanoe 
that  other  sovetnment  is  then  pot  In  an 
aiwM^  hnnrwiW  political  iwtHfim 

He  thinks  it:  is  tactically  unwlae  to 
demand  that  ttie  South  African  Oov- 


emment stop 
black  South 
ing  their 
that  the 
unde"  about 
ceedlngs  or 
go  and  make 


>ting  down  innocent 
who  an  protest- 
but  he  ean  insist 
Oovemment  "cry 
itemal  democratle  pro- 
we  will  pay  people  to 
on  them. 


Mr.  ^leaker  j  I  will  now  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gemleman  fhim  Texas  (Mr. 
Lbjuid]. 

D  1600 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  genfleman  yiddlng.  I  also 
want  to  say  I  truly  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's wMotai  as  well  as  his  leado^ 
ship  (m  this  ^aatter.  The  gentleman 
and  I  dlscusse4  Just  the  other  day  the 
contradictions  jand  hypocrisy  that  the 
Reagan  admixlstratlon  has  espoused. 
We  are  truly  Itoturbed  by  thoae  con- 
tradictions. 

Mr.  ^Maker  j  yesterday  Secretary  of 
State  Oeorge  Shults  said  of  JJJB.  poUcy 
toward  South  Africa,  "We  must  not 
stand  by  and  t^irow  American  matrhea 
on  the  emotkmal  tinder  of  the  region." 

Earlier,  he  h6d  stated: 

The  only  coon*  oooriatent  with  Amortoan 
values  is  to  onsHie  ouroelTea  as  a  leiee  for 
conatruetlve  pealeful  chance.  It  ia  not  oar 
toiisiness  to  tibmtt  on.  from  the  skleWnos>  the 
f  oroos  of  polarlsltlon  that  could  erupt  In  a 
race  war;  it  ia  ^  our  Job  to  esaeerbate 
hardship,  whld^  could  leod  to  the  same 
roBult 

Tet  the  Re«gan  administration  has 
choeen  to  do  Just  that— throw  Ameri- 
can matches  on  the  wnotlonal  tinder— 
in  Its  Central  American  poUfcy. 


ThebUts 
President's 
Contras  in 
the    oontini 
policy  of 
South  Africa 
ency  and  hyi 
drat  haa  tlmel 


hype  surrounding  the 
luest  f<H-  aid  for  the 
and  his  caU  for 
of    the    worthless 
ive  engagement  for 
it  the  inconslsl'- 
lay  whldi  the  Presl- 


and  time  again  demon- 
strated in  his  f^irdgn  policy. 

The  Presldeilt  has  eouated  the  Con- 
tras in  WcaraiJua  to  our  great  Nation's 
Founding  Ftethoa— true  tlmms'iBts  He 
5Vf>ntlpi'ft"y  r^ers  to  them  as  freedom 
fighters,  as  opptmed  to  Contras.  and  Is 

■mNeo-ee^D(Pt.6) 


emestly  setting  out  to  convince  the 
American  public  and  Cmgress  that 
these  "freedom  fighters"  are  groups  of 
peaaanta,  fftrmen,  small  businessmen 
and  others  disllhisioned  with  the  Sen- 
danlsta  Oovemment  who  desperately 
seek  a  five  and  democratic  Mcaragua. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  Presi- 
dent can  Justify  calling  a  band  of  men 
and  women  whoee  hallmarks  are  rape, 
pOlage,  kidnaping,  and  murder  free- 
dom fighters.  How  did  the  President 
come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  Con- 
traa  are  made  up  primarily  of  humble 
Nlearaguans  dtafllusloned  with  the  rev- 
dlutlan?  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
largest  group  of  Contras  is  made  up  of 
former  national  guardsmen  from  the 
Brutal  SomoM  regime.  The  brutalities 
executed  by  the  guardsmen  under 
SomoM  cauied  Nlearaguans  en  masse 
to  rise  against  the  government  How 
can  then  can  President  Reagan  dalm 
that  the  majority  of  mcaraguans  now 
support  theee  same  people  who  Inflict- 
ed such  atrodtlea  on  them  earlier? 

The  Prealdent  continues  to  claim 
that  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
hdp  these  terrorists  in  the  name  of 
democracy. 

Let's  tum  to  another  region  now. 
South  Africa.  The  conflict  in  South 
Africa  has  received  almost  as  much 
publicity  as  the  conflict  In  Nicaragua 
lately.  And  the  conflicts  in  both  coun- 
tries do  have  acme  similarities. 

President  Reagan  is  bigUy  critical 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  government  because 
of  what  he  perceives  as  questionable 
eleetlaas  and  repreaslons  of  govern- 
ment opponents,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  private  business  sector. 

But  wliat  of  the  Botha  government 
In  South  Africa?  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  South  Africans  have  no 
political  voloe,  let  alone  a  vote,  llioae 
who  oppoee  the  government  are  Jafled. 
mysteriously  disappear,  or  are  mur- 
dered. And  what  greater  rqvesskm  of 
the  private  business  sector  than  ke^>- 
Ing  a  majority  of  a  nation's  people  re- 
stricted to  certain  areas  and  In  such 
destitution  that  the  thou^t  of 
oralng  a  buslnees  is  not  even  a  fanta- 
sy? 

Tet  the  Reagan  policy  regarding 
South  Africa  is  "quiet  diplomacy."  In 
no  way  doea  the  Presidait  want  to 
offend  Botha.  But  Reagan  appears  to 
have  no  qualma  about  offending  the 
^~*"'*'*-  government  He  ccmtinual- 
ly  attempts  to  intimidate  them  by 
aending  troops  to  train  In  neigjilxning 
Honduras  and  urging  support  of  the 
Contras.  Reagan  has  chosen  ccmfran- 
tational  pdlltica  In  Nicaragua  and 
silent  polities  In  South  Africa. 

In  South  Africa,  as  In  Nicaragua, 
there  are  faetlrais  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  government  who  have  never 
had  Illusions  about  democratic  treat- 
ment from  the  government  llie  over- 
whelming majority  who  oppooe  the 
South  Africa's  wartheld  s^tem  are 
the  humble  of  South  Africa.  I  do  not 


deny  that  some  in  South  Africa  have 
taken  a  more  strident  approach  to 
ending  the  abuses  of  democrscy  and 
human  rights  in  South  Africa,  like  the 
African  National  Congress. 

President  Reagan,  however,  does  not 
acknowledge  the  people  fighting  for 
freedom  and  democracy  in  South 
Africa  as  fteedom  filters. 

Based  on  President  Reagan's  state- 
ments Uiat  we  "have  an  obligation  to 
be  of  help  where  we  can  to  freedom 
filters  and  lovers  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy" and  that  we  ahould  stand  In 
strong  support  of  those  who  have  had 
"tyranny  Impoeed  on  them  by  force, 
deception,  and  fraud"  I  would  think 
that  the  President  would  seek  consist- 
ency in  his  foreign  policies. 

Therefore,  shouldn't  President 
Reagan  recognise  and  aid  all  freedom 
flgbters  who  strive  tor  democracy  and 
Justice?  rve  drafted  a  reeolutkm  call- 
ing on  the  Prealdent  to  be  consistent 
in  his  foreign  policy.  If  he  insists  on 
calling  the  Contras  in  mcaragua  free- 
dom fighters  snd  siding  them  then  he 
should  also  recognlK  members  of  the 
African  National  Congress  In  South 
Africa  as  flreedom  filters  snd  secure 
aid  for  them  as  welL 

But  while  the  President  may  find  It 
pof  ecOy  Justifiable  to  Intimidate  and 
confront  the  Sandinista  government  In 
order  to  enforce  Reagan  approved  pol- 
itics, he  becomes  defensive  when  ssked 
why  the  United  States  is  not  doing 
more  to  bring  sbout  change  in  South 
Africa.  He  tries  to  explain  that  quiet 
diplomacy  is  the  only  polley  that  will 
bring  change  in  South  Africa.  His 
policy  In  South  Africa  aeems  to  be  a 
one  of  wishful  thinking- If  he  wishes 
long  snd  hard  enou^  maybe  apart- 
held  will  go  away.  If  this  Is  the  case. 
President  Reagan  lent  wishing 
enough,  becauae  apartheid  ia  still 
present  In  South  Africa  and  only  cos- 
metic change  has  occurred. 

In  dealing  with  Nicaragua.  Reagan 
has  chosen  to  do  mi»e  than  wish  away 
tbe  problems  there.  He  has  been  eo 
eager  to  bring  about  change  that  he 
has  sllowed  for  the  flagrant  abuse  of 
laws. 

The  Boland  amendment— which 
President  Reagan  himself  signed  into 
law-HKrohlbita  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nlcsraguan  Oovem- 
ment Tet  the  Reagan  administration 
has  violated  this  law  aeveral  times, 
from  the  CIA  spproved  msnual  on 
overthrowing  the  Sandinists  Oovem- 
ment to  Reagan's  spproval  before  the 
Am^rteii  people  foT  the  removal  of 
the  Bandinista  government  unices  the 
Ssndinlstas  cry  "uncle." 

An  earlier  spending  cap  of  $24  mfl- 
llon  f <»*  direct  and  Indlreet  aid  to  the 
Contras  was  repeatedly  violated.  The 
New  Totk  Times  reported  that  the 
CIA  charged  some  of  the  costs  of  rebel 
programs  to  accounts  other  than  thoae 
covered  by  the  $24  million  cap. 
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The  TtaBn  further  raportod  that  the 
ttftiw  ezpoMee  of  KMne  rebel  leMlos' 
ftuBlUei  and  Hlariea  of  aome  CIA  em- 
pioyeei  lent  to  Honduraa,  as  «eU  as 
the  ooat  of  CIA  mamiale.  had  been 
chanced  elMwhere. 

And  when  the  United  States  «aa 
prohibited  from  fundinc  the  Contra*. 
Preeident  Reasan  appealed  to  friendly 
antes  to  aid  the  Oantnw. 

Ttane  and  ttane  again  Congrew  has 
come  to  learn  of  aetlona  taken  in  re- 
lardi  to  Nlearacua  after  the  fact,  a 
dear   vkdatlon    of    the    Intelllgenoe 

^JWHiflAlt  Act* 

America's  Watch  has  concluded  that 
the  Contras  "have  attadMd  dvfllans 
Indiscrlmlnantljr;  thejr  have  tortured 
and  mutilated  mlsoners;  they  have 
murdered  those  placed  hon  der 
combat  by  their  wounds;  they  have 
taken  hostsges;  and  they  have  com- 
mitted outrages  against  personal  digni- 
ty." 

Yet.  these  are  the  peopte  the  Presi- 
dent has  dubbed  freedom  fighters.  A 
group  Ronald  Reagan,  ss  our  Nation's 
leader,  has  chossn  to  be  the  recipient 
of  UdS.  supfwft  and  aid. 

I  am  roBlnded  of  the  saying.  "If  we 
allow  an  Immoral  government  to  tptak. 
tar  us  then  we  are  responsible  for  Its 
acts."  I  do  not  bdleve  the  "sOent  ma- 
jority" (as  Reagan  likes  to  call  the 
pubUc)  wants  to  be  responsible  for  the 
atroeftles  being  suppnted  by  the 
Reagan  sitolnlstratlon  I  am  speaking 
out  and  I  urge  an  concerned  Ameri- 
cans to  do  the 


DieiO 

Ifr.  VRJJfK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  great  leadership. 

ICr.  RTTTER.  wm  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  And  I  wDl  yield  to  my 
friend  In  1  second.  I  just  want  to  sum- 
martee  a  comile  of  potaits  and  then  we 
wm  open  it  up. 

The  point  that  we  want  to  focus  on 
Is  much  of  the  Justification  for  the 
President's  request  for  $14  million,  but 
$14  mUllcn  is  only  a  small  part,  for 
continuing  substantial  sums  from 
Aimrk!*  to  finance  a  revolution 
agataost  the  Nlearaguan  Oovemment. 
to  finance  the  Contra  attack,  is  the 
lack  of  democracy  within  Nicaragua. 
There  were  other  Justlfteatlons  as 
well,  but  I  reread  again  Secretary 
Schulta's  speech  in  February  at  the 
Commonwealth  Chib  in  San  Flrandsco. 
There  are  four  points;  all  of  them 
have  to  be  mtlsfled  before  a  war 
America  is  »hiMiHTif  could  be  called 
off  and  one  of  them  is  they  must  live 
up  to  their  commitment  to  democratic 
pluralism.  "They  must  be  allowing  the 
opposition  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal proteases  of  the  country. 

It  is  simply  Maarre  for  South  Afri- 
ca's great  friends  to  say  that  one  of 
our  conditions  for  stopping  armed  at- 
tacks on  the  Nlearaguan  Oovemment 
is  that  they  let  the  people  of  Nicara- 


gua have  more  rights  when  they  sup- 
port a  South  African  Oovemment 
that  totally  represses  them. 

The  government,  yes.  talked  about 
the  business  sector.  Well.  If  you  are 
black  In  South  Africa  you  cannot  even 
be  an  emirioyee  in  much  of  your  own 
country.  Tou  cannot  be  in  certain 


Tes;  progress  Is  coming.  They  are 
now  about  to  say,  we  are  told,  that  If 
two  peofde  of  different  raoe  make  the 
mistake  of  feeling  an  affectum  for 
each  other,  and  want  throu^  some 
church  to  regularte  that  and  become 
married  to  each  other,  that  may  no 
longer  be  a  crime.  That  Is  the  degree 
of  moral  barbarism  we  are  dealing 
with  and  that  we  support  in  many 
ways  by  economte  relations. 

Let  me  Just  talk  about  the  strategic 
questlan.  The  administration  would 
genuinely  believe,  they  would  have  us 
believe.  I  guess,  that  they  are  opposed 
equally  to  what  goes  on  In  both  places. 
I  would  think  almost  anybody  objec- 
tively wawld^d  South  Africa — 

Ifr.  RTTTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  get  to  the  gentle- 
man in  a  moment. 

At  this  point  I  would  read  into  the 
RaoouB  some  extraneous  material 
from  an  article  by  Oregory  Nokes  of 
the  AP.  And  he  says:  "President 
RMgan  says  the  struggle  against  the 
Sandinlsta  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
is  one  of  the  'greatest  moral  chal- 
lenges' since  World  War  n.  but  critics 
say  the  greater  challenge,  about  which 
Reagan  says  little.  Is  in  South  Africa. 

"The  Presldait  speaks  out  forcefully 
and  frequently  against  Wearagua,  but 
only  seldom  critlciaes  South  AfHca. 
Tet  there  is  little  disagreement  that 
the  mistreatment  of  South  Africa's  SS 
million  blacks  by  the  white  minority  Is 
much  harsher  than  the  human  rl^ts 
abuses  of  the  leftist  Sandinistas." 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
this  entire  article. 

The  artlde  referred  to  follows: 
RsMMi  Oats  jUautteoA  a  "M0a*L  Cb«l> 

laN^  SOT  Qujsi  oa  8oom  AmcMi  Am 

AP  Nswt  AaALTsn 

(By  R.  Ongory  Ifokss) 

TriiBisiiiiis  TUslilsnt  Ptiitn  mjn  the 
8tnic^9  sgsliist  (lie  BsntfliilBts  aovscooMBt 
of  Mlesncus  It  on*  of  the  "grmttst  moral 
disllansw"  iIdm  Worid  Wsr  n.  but  ertttai 
ny  Um  srester  rtmOmtt,  sboot  which 
Rmsu  myi  little.  Is  in  South  Africa. 

The  Prwldsnt  weeks  out  (oretfuUy  and 
fnqiMDtly  ssaiiiBt  Mtesrsfus.  but  only 
Midom  tittleliM  South  Afrtoa.  Ttt  thoro  to 
llilhi  ilhsimiiimil  llisl  lln  iiililioolmiiiil  iif 
South  AMcs's  n  Bimoo  Madtt  by  the 
white  mlnartty  Is  mueh  harsher  than  the 
humao  rlghU  sbuMi  of  the  leftlit  Ssndlnls- 


th«  Ssndliilstsa  of 
enielty."  aXkigbm  tamtal- 
Ity  toward  tho  Iflikito  Indtsn  population; 
■umrMilon.  torture  and  sbusi  of  political 
opponaots,  and  of  uaiiis  a  "acorchad  aorth" 
pcriley  to  fone  the  relocation  of  tens  of 
thouaaodaof 


Tet  South  AfHca.  the  only  i 
radal  dtsetlmlBatla 
polley.  fouUnrty  ileal  reya  booNS  of 
sad  baa  fSnad  aalUlaBa  to  live  on 


have  DO  vote  and  no  right  to  i 
al  hnii*ad  Macks  have  bean  unad  Id  i 
by  poUee  irtio  ftaed  on 
wbOa  dcaena  of  black  lasdera  have 


to  tba  two 
reflecta  hie  eoaeeen  that  meaiaina  la  folnc 
Oaeunmlat.  whlla  South  Africa  la  oobM- 
and  an  antl-OnmnunilBt  baatloB  In  Africa. 
But  tfa  a  ahottaiehtad  polley  that  wm  reap 
tta  own  m  harvest,  aay  eritlca. 

Rep.  Howard  Wolpa.  IVMIeh..  ehalnnan  of 
the  Booea  Subeoounlttao  on  Africa,  aald  tba 
sihalnlatntlaB  falk  to  '*andafstand  that 
South  Africa  ttaalf  la  an  open  tanrttatlon  to 


"Our  IdanHUcaHon   with   thia  kind 
ragtane  la  actually  birriaalng  the 
■■mf  of  UberatlaB  luowaaente  In  tba 
on  the  Sovtota  and  the  Cutaaaa,"  I 


dally  dencoatntleBs  ooMde  the  Sooth  Af - 
rioan  ftabaav  here,  eald  the  atelnlatntlen 
em  by  f ocostag  aselurivdy  on  atratagle  ob- 
JeetlvaaL  "Motal  concena  of  the  deprivation 
of  hmaan  righU  dent  have  the  aUshteat 

Be  aald  the  ateUnlstratlan  le  doli«  noth- 
Ins  tai  tte  pOlldee  to  bead  off  a  poaaible 
"blood  bath"  tai  South  Africa. 

But  Secretary  of  State  Oeorte  P.  Shults, 
n— ^«"t  at  a  Natlaoal  Praaa  Club  luncheon 
Tueeday.  ujuseeeeil  diaip  oppoaltlon  to  a 
propoaal  before  Ocngraci  that  would  ban 
new  VA  luiesUueul  and  reduce  trade  tlea. 
Be  aald  tho  Unttad  Statea  "muetnot  throw 

of  the  region." 

Be  alaoMld  ocodtttooa  are  tanprovlnc.  al- 
though eritlca  aay  rsoant  diansae  are  only 
cowaetle  and  dent  get  at  the  aubatanoe  of 
apartheid.  whMi  la  the  denial  of  any  poUtl- 
eal  power  to  the  black  malortty. 

In  one  of  hie  rare  critldaBaa  of  South 
Africa,  after  1*  Uaek  denooatiatan  were 
kmed  by  poUoe  last  month.  Reasan  wld  the 
apartttfW  praetlceB  of  the  soverament  are 


Be  baa  aald  be  doeent  eritleiae  South 
Africa  mot*  often  because  It  la  "counter- 
produettve  for  one  country  to  aplsah  Iteelf 
all  over  the  htailllnfT  demanding  that  an- 
other country  do  ecwaKhlns  ...  It  cant 
appear  to  be  RdUns  over  at  the  demandi  of 
outddera." 

There  la  no  reluctance  to  criticise  Nlcara- 
iua.  however,  which  Reagan  esid  wanta  "to 
^vead  Ita  polaon  througbout  tbia  free  and 
Increaalntfb'  denocratle  bamiiphere." 

"We  cannot  have  the  Ttalted  Statee  walk 
away  from  one  of  the  greatest  moral  dial- 
langaa  tai  poetwar  hMoiy."  be  eald  Monday 
night  In  a  ipeeeh  aimed  at  peranadhig  a  re- 
luctant Congrem  to  approve  $14  mflUoa  In 
new  aid  for  antt-govemment  guerrillaa. 
known  aa  Ocntraa. 

Reagan  aays  the  CoDtna— organised  and 
trained  by  the  Central  InteQIgenoe 
Agency— are  freedom  flghtera  worthy  of  the 
help  that  the  United  Statea  tradltlooaUy 
glree  to  peoplee  atruggUng  for  freedom.  The 
Cootraa  have  reoelvad  $gO  million  from  the 
admlnlBtratlon  ainoe  IMl,  but  a  mueh  (dder 
Uaek  goesTlIla  movement  In  South  Africa 
recelvee  neither  Reogan'a  pralae  nor  Ameri- 
can aid. 

Wolpe  eald  In  an  Interview  that  radal  atti- 
tudee  may  be  a  factor  tai  American  foreign 
policy. 
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atrug- 


"It  la  bard  to  eacape  the  poadbntty  that 
our  hang-opa  about  race  tai  our  own  aodety 
have  helped  to  ^mpe  our  very  dUfeieut  way 
we  rrepnnrt  to  tpe  atrug^  for  freedom  "v< 
dignity  tai  South  Africa,  tai  ecotrwt  with  our 
eaay  Identlfleatam  with 
glee  eleewhcre  la  the  worid  i 
mat  or  totaUtariin  rule."  he  aald. 

Cheeter  A  Ctocker,  the  aaaMsnt 
tary  of  state  tat  African  affatas  who  helped 
forge  the  admtai^ratlon'a  polley  of  ao-called 
"oonatructtve  eiwagement."  aald  in  an  inter- 
view It  la  mlalnartlns  to  compare  South 
Africa  with  NleakaguaT 

"South  Africa  H  not  a  '*»"'■""«■*  country, 
for  Ood's  aake.t  be  said.  "South  Africa  tai 
not  our  enemy."' 

(KDRoe'a  noi^— R.  Otesory  Bokea  coven 
diplomatic  mattcra  for  The  Aaaodafed  Vnm 
and  has  been  wtltlns  about  the  adndnlatra- 
tion'a  policy  toward  Central  America  ainoe 
IMl.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  What  is  it  that  keeps 
them  frmn  spdaklng  out  against  South 
Africa?  ; 

Mr.  RTTTIK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Not  at  thte  time.  I  wiU 
yield  to  the  gcbtleman  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  "The  gentleman  is  a 
great  engager  In  other  medal  orders. 

Mr.  FRANK  I  have  not  yielded,  so  I 
do  not  know  why  the  gentleman  Is 
speaking.  I  will  get  to  him.  We  have 
about  40  minutes  left  and  I  promlae 
that  I  will  be  ^ad  to  let  the  gentleman 
speak.  I  Just  itant  to  develop  the  argu- 
moit. 

I  want  to  quote  Secretary  Shulta. 
Certainly  my  friend  on  the  other  side 
would  not  object  to  my  quoting  Secre- 
tary Shults. 

Secretary  Shults  said  yesterday  in  a 
quote  as  to  jwhy  we  cannot  fight 
against  South  Africa  too  hard,  why  we 
have  to  be  cdnstruetively  engaged  in 
South  Africa:  ^'A  society  that  feels  Im- 
mensely thregtened  by  outside  forces 
is  less  likely  tb  looeen  the  controls  at 
home." 

Now  if  you  are  seriously  trying  to 
get  the  Nlearaguan  Oovemment  to  be 
more  democrspc  you  do  that.  Let  me 
put  it  this  war  Tou  make  the  Nleara- 
guan Oovemmmt  being  more  demo- 
cratic  by   ftatandng   a 


them.  But  In  South  Africa,  you  do  not 
rise  your  vokie  too  loudly  because  if 
they  feel  thregtened  by  outside  f moes, 
they  are  leas  likely  to  looaen  the  con- 
trols at  home. 

And  here  is  Secretary  Shults  again: 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We  eannot 
have  toifluenee  ^tth  people  If  we  treat  them 
aa  moral  topet^  eaperially  irtien  tbey  are 
themaelvee  beglgning  to  addiam  the  agenda 
of  change. 

We  must  ndt  treat  the  South  Afri- 
cans as  moral  lepers,  but  we  can  shoot 
the  Nlcaragukns  because  that  will 
bring  them  to  change.  But  we  eannot 
critldae  too  harshly  South  Africa. 
That  is  the  kind  of  inercdllde  use  of 
language  to  oiuse  there  to  be  no  credi- 
bility ttx  thg  President's  program. 
That  is  what  ire  wanted  to  focus  on. 

Let  me  reodljust  one  last  final  quote 
from  Chester ,  L  CroAer.  the  Asistant 


Secretary  of  State  of  African  Affairs. 
This  Is  In  January  of  1985  that  it  was 
printed,  but  he  said  it  in  September. 
An  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  over 
at  the  State  Department  talking  about 
how  we  would  like  change  in  South 
Africa.  He  says: 

Amerlcsna  reject  Inatinctlvely  aomarloe 
that  would  have  us  Inatlsate  revolutionary 
vlolenoe  and  racial  strife  in  that  coun- 
try ..  . 

Apparently  vlolenoe  without  racial 
strife  Is  OK.  but  revolutionary  vio- 
lence and  racial  strife  with  vlolenoe  we 
cannot  have. 

Our  goala  can  only  be  reached  throuch  a 
iwetained  procem  of  peaceful  evolutionary 
«*»"«§«  We  remain  oppoaed  to  the  reeort  to 
vlolenoe  from  whatever  quarter,  the  fruits 
of  political  vkdenoe  In  the  world  today  are 
Mtter  remlnden  of  what  terrorlam  and 
countertemrlam  can  mean. 

This  te  not  coming  from  Mike  Far- 
rell  or  from  (vponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  or  the  Natimial  CouneQ 
of  caiurches.  This  is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America  explaining  our  policy  in 
South  Africa. 


We  remain  opposed  to  the  reeort  to  vio- 
lenee  from  whatever  quarter.  (Wei  reject  In- 
atlnctlvely  acenarloa  that  would  have  ua  in- 
atlivte  revolutianary  vkdenoe  and  radal 
Btrlfe. .  . 

...  the  fraita  of  political  vlolenoe  tai  the 
world  today  are  Utter  remlnden  of  what 
and      oounterteiTorlan      can 


As  someone  who  is  unhappy  with 
the  Sandinistas'  lack  of  democracy, 
how  In  the  name  of  anything  ratlmial 
can  you  say  these  things  and  then  fi- 
nance In  the  name  of  democracy  in 
part  a  $14  mUHon  first  installment  on 
awar? 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man very  mueh  for  yielding. 

I  have  an  appointment  with  the 
dialiman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  I  trust  that  I  wOl  take  this 
matter  up  wltti  him,  Um. 

Mr.  e^ieaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
iasue  that  is  more  pressing  in  the 
woild  today  than  the  question  of  the 
radst  regime  In  South  Africa.  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Fksax]  and  my  colleague  from 
Texas  OCr.  Iclamd]  In  expressing  my 
inrtlgnatinn  over  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  and  the  failure  of  this 
administration  to  move  fordbly 
agalngt  the  racist  regime. 

I  copdude  by  saying  this:  I  take  very 
Strang  exoQitlon  as  an  Amrrifian  to 
the  fact  that  the  Preaktent  referred  to 
the  Ocntras  in  Nicaragua  as  freeckmi 
fighters  but  then  Uame  the  freedom 
flghten  In  South  Africa  for  fighting 
for  thdr  rii^ts  and  lay  the  blame  (m 
the  lAKde  unrest  there  on  the  freedom 
flgliterB.  And  as  a  black.  I  take  strong 
exoq>tk»  to  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 


ferring to  these  Contras  in  Nicaragua 
as  brothers.  Brother  is  a  term  of  en- 
dearment bom  out  of  the  dvO  rights 
movement  for  the  strunte  for  Justice 
and  democracy,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  a  double  standard  that  points  out 
the  hypocrisy  of  this  administration's 
efforts  in  South  Africa. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachuaetts  [Mr.  F^uunc]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Ialaihi]  for 
calling  this  special  order  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FRANK.I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RITTER.  WSXi  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend  frwn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f or  srielding. 

I  think  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  in  South  Africa 
and  Nicaragua.  I  am  not  here  in  any 
way  to  defend  apartheid  or  the  poll- 
des  of  the  South  African  Oovemment. 
But  I  would  like  to  call  my  colleague's 
attention  to  certain  situations  that 
have  occurred  in  the  last  15  years 
around  the  country,  around  the  world, 
whereby  authoritarian  regimes  have 
made  the  transition  to  democracy.  For 
example,  Oreece  under  the  ookmels 
eventually  went  democratic.  We  did 
not  woaoaat  a  war  of  national  Uboa- 
tlon.  of  violent  upheaval  In  Oreece. 
We.  to  smne  extent,  wmted  with  the 
Ore^  Oovemment.  worked  with  the 
traditional  forces  within  the  sodety. 
traditional  forces  like  the  business 
community,  traditional  forces  like  the 
church,  traditional  forces  engaged  In 
political  (HVMMltlon  that  was  not  total- 
ly destroyed. 

I  think  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Spain  under  Ftanoo.  When  Ftanco 
died,  ftialn  made  a  trandtion  to  demo- 
cratlcrule. 

Recently,  in  South  America,  there 
has  been  a  mate  of  nations  which 
having  formeriy  been  authoritarian 
made  the  transitlcm  to  democratic 
rule.  Argentina  recently,  not  too  kmg 
ago,  was  under  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Oennals.  We  did  not  go  Into  Argenti- 
na and  suppport  the  Montenegro  left- 
ist guerrillas.  We  wmked  to  some 
extent  with  a  system;  we  supported 
those  intitutions  snd  those  traditions 
within  the  government 

a  1630 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wlU  take  badt  my 
time  Uu  Just  a  second  In  order  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question:  As  I  under- 
stand It  he  Is  giving  all  theee  instanres 
when  we  have  refrained  from  financ- 
ing an  armed  rd>ellian  against  an  un- 
democratic society.  Do  I  take  It  he  is 
about  to  anno<mne  against  funding  the 
C(mtras?  I  am  Just  curious. 

Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  yldd  ba(±  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  No.  I  am  trying  to 
make  the  distlncUcm,  if  the  gentleman 
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would  copttnue  to  yield,  and  I  do  ap- 
predate  hia  yteldinc.  I  am  tryinc  to 
OMke  a  iktliirlltrn  betwceu  aome  of 
theae  undealrable  anthorltorian  re- 
I  on  the  rfi^t  which  have  had  the 
I  of  tranaltiaa  to  mofe  deutociaUe 


For  esamide.  we  have  woriMd  with 
the  Korean  Ooveminent  and  atridea 
have  been  made  towarda  openlnc  up 
the  Korean  poUtkal  ayitem.  aa  recent 
eleetlooa  ahow.  They  have  a  loag  way 
to  go  to  become  a  Uhtted  Statea^tyle 
democracy,  there  ia  no  doubt  about  it 
But  nobody  ia  intereated  in  f oiatinc  a 
North  Kocean  type  of  war  of  national 
liberatkm  on  them. 

Bratf.  Uruguay  have  recently  made 
the  tranatttoo  from  authorisOion 
rl^twlnc  regimea  to  democratic  lya- 


Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  going  to  take 
badi  my  time  in  order  to  make  a  point 
briefly.  Let  me  aay  to  the  gentleman  I 
underrtand  and  I  agree  to  an  that. 

Mr.  RITTBt.  wm  the  gentlonan 
oootlnue  to  yMd? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Nb.  the  rulea  are  auch 
thai  the  gentleman  may  veak  when  I 
yield  to  him.  Ubder  the  gentleman'a 
fecial  order  I  may  apeak  when  he 
ytekk  to  me.  But  I  aimply  want  to  act 
the  ground  rulea. 

The  point  ia  aimply  thia.  I  only  have 
an  hour  and  there  are  other  Membera 
who  want  to  weak. 

Mr.  RITTKR.  WVO.  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  aak  the  genUe- 
man.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pleaae  abide  by 
the  rulea.  I  would  be  i^  to  continue 
to  yield  if  the  gentleman  would  abide 
by  the  rulea  of  the  Houae.  I  do  not 
write  the  rulea  of  the  Houae.  I  only 
vote  for  them. 

Mr.  RITTKR  Well,  may  I  aum  up 
my  point? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  wOI  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  briefly,  but  I 
win  not  if  we  cannot  abide  by  the  rulea 
of  the  Houae.  I  do  not  think  it  ia  poaai- 


The 
[Mr. 


Mr.  RITTCR.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  yield  in  a  few 
minutea.        

The  SPKAKSR  pro  tempore, 
gentleman  from  Maamehuaette 
FtusK]  contnda  the  time. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  aay  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennaylvania  that  if  he  wante  to 
give  thia  liat.  and  I  agree  with  him. 
and  I  think  it  waa  a  wiae  thing  that  we 
did  in  aome  caaea.  When  Raul  Alf  coain 
became  Preatdent  of  Argentina  win- 
ning a  demoeratle  election.  I  waa  very 
proud  that  he  had  Pat  Derian  who  waa 
Aariatant  Secretary  for  Human  Righta 
in  the  Carter  adminiatration.  to  be  at 
hia  Inauguration  becauae  he  mid  if  It 
had  not  been  for  her  and  the  kind  of 
preanre  ahe  had  brought  on  that 
regime  that  preceded  him.  he  might 
have  not  lived  even  to  run.  And  I  agree 
that  we  can  do  that  My  point  la  that 


it  ia  not  relevant  to  the 

talking  about  today  becauae  we  are 

talking  about  South  Africa. 

I  would  reject  the  auggeatioo  that 
there  ia  in  thia  explicitly  radat  regime 
of  South  Africa  anythtaig  that  really 
iciBcimhlna  what  haa  gone  on  in  Argen- 
tina and  Greece. 

There  li.  I  think,  a  qualltattve  differ- 
ence with  the  people  who  aay— you  aee 
the  problem  we  had  with  theae  other 
natlona  waa  thlK  the  OreAa.  the 
Franco  regime,  they  aald  democracy  ia 
no  good.  We  have  aomething  in  South 
Africa  where  they  aay  "Oh.  democracy 
la  wooderfuL"  The  people  who  run' 
South  Africa,  the  white  South  Afri- 
cane  aay  democracy  ia  the  only  legiti- 
mate form  of  government  "for  ua 
human  beinga.  But  for  you  VImdt 
people,  you  doot  count  and  you  dont 
get  thia."  Therefore  I  am  rejecting  the 
gentleman'a  analogy.  The  fact  that 
the  Greek  Government  did  move.  I  do 
not  think  the  South  Aftlcan  Govern- 
ment ia  going  to  move.  On  the  other 
hand  I  would  alao  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  not  here  argu- 
ing and  let  me  make  thia  dear,  the 
gentleman  from  Tezaa.  myaelf .  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dnt- 
AixTl.  we  are  not  arguing  for  the 
Reacui  policy  of  Nicaragua  to  be 
tranaf  erred  to  South  Africa.  We  are 
not  here  auggeetlng  that  not  $14  mil- 
lion but  a  ivtiportiooate  amount  would 
be  $60  million  or  $40  million,  be  given 
to  armed  reaiatance  by  the  Aftican  Na- 


We  are  not  here  auggeetlng  that  you 
finance  armed  revolt  againat  the 
South  Afkiean  Government  We  are 
aaying  that  to  finance  armed  revolt 
againat  mcaraguana  and  aay  democra- 
cy la  one  of  the  reaaona.  they  do  not 
aay  it  la  the  only  one.  but  to  count 
that  at  all  and  then  to  aay  "We  cant 
even  yell  at  the  South  Africana"  I 
think  ia  inconalatent 

So  I  would  aay  to  the  gentleman 
what  he  aald  ia  not  relevant  to  the  ar- 
gument here. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
aylvania^  

Mr.  RITTKR.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman'a yielding. 

FIrat  of  aU  we  are  fighting,  that  la 
we  are  aupporting  ware  of  national  11b- 
eraUm.  in  Af ghaniatan. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yea. 

Mr.  RITTER.  A  wide  eroaa  aection  of 
thia  Copgreaa.  the  committee  at  leaat 
haa  aupported  aid  through  Thailand 
for  the  San  Son  reaiatance  in  Cambo- 
dia. And  I  think  the  reaaon  ia  that 
there  haa  not  been  any  kind  of  author- 
itarian govemmenfa  trandtion  to  a 
democracy  other  than  in  Grenada 
which  waa  done  by  force.  I  think  it  ia  a 
reallMtion  that  there  aimply  ia  no 
movement  of  Cooununiat  totalitarian 
govemmento  toward  more  liberal 
forma  of  government  and  that  the 
people  who  are  willing  to  take  up  aima 


on  behalf  of  democratic  prlndplea  per- 
hapa  deaerve  aome  aupport 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  take  back  my 
time  to  aak  the  gentleman  a  queatlon 
and  I  wOl  yield  to  him.  He  haa  not  yet 
aald  and  none  of  hia  argumenta  make 
any  aenae  unleaa  he  la  about  to  tdl  ua 
that  the  South  African  Government  ia 
in  fact  gdng  to  move.  I  do  not  aee  any 
dgn  thai  if  you  follaw  the  Reagan 
poUdea  of  conatnictive  engagement  of 
not  b^ig  rude  to  them,  blaming  aome 
of  the  riotera  for  getUng  ahot  aa  the 
Preaidentdid — 

Mr.  RITTKR.  I  am  not  aupporting 


Mr.  FRANK.  Right  I  would  agree 
with  aome  of  the  eramplm  that  the 
gentleman  gave  but  the  point  ia  they 
are  not  available  to  defend  the  Reagan 
policy  in  South  Africa. 

The  point  ia  aimply  thia.  The  gentle- 
man ia  making  argumente  about  other 
oountrlea.  We  are  talking  about  South 
Africa.  Let  me  be  very  ezpUdt:  When 
George  Shulta  aaya.  "We  are  ao  con- 
cerned about  the  oenaorahip  of  La 
Prenaa.  it  diitreaaea  me  ao  to  aee  a 
newapaper  eenaored  that  I  am  going  to 
finance  a  revolution  againat  the  people 
who  cenaor  it"  when  he  then  tuma 
around  and  aaya.  "but  with  regard  to 
South  Africa  if  you  make  aomeone  a 
moral  leper  then  you  cant  have  any 
Influence."  What  I  am  aaying  ia  it  ia 
not  true,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
othera  who  aay  that  including  the 
Preaident  are  epeaklng  an  untruth  to 
the  American  people  when  they  aay 
that  the  NIcaraguan  policy  ia  motivat- 
ed in  part  by  concern  over  internal  de- 
mocracy. 

The  South  African  example  and 
their  own  rhetoric  beliea  that  Now 
yea,  there  are  other  countriea  that 
have  moved.  Aa  far  aa  South  Africa  ia 
concerned,  let  me  aay  that  I  have  aeen 
more  movement  in  behalf  of  aome  far- 
left  countriea.  Let  ua  take  one  of  the 
Preaident'a  beat  frienda  right  now.  the 
People'a  Republic  of  China.  He  iiaa 
great  relatloaa  with  them.  There  have 
been  aome  movement  more  liberalist- 
tion.  more  improvement  from  the  Mao 
daya  to  the  Deng  Xiaoping  daya  today 
in  China  than  in  South  Africa.  So 
while  I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
haa  aald  that  we  have  not  aeen  democ- 
racy onne  to  any  of  thoae  Communiat 
countriea.  we  have  aeen.  if  you  are 
going  to  take  South  Africa,  we  have 
aeen  the  lot  of  a  Chineee  dtiaen  today 
ia  better  economically  and  politically 
in  toma  of  Uberaliaatlon  than  it  waa 
under  Mao.  For  the  South  Africana  it 
haa  gotten  worae.  They  have  even  loat 
the  rii^t  of  living  in  their  own  coun- 
try. The  South  African  Govenunent  in 
the  moat  cosnetlc  way  talka  nice  and 
in  fact  la  getting  worae  and  more 
brutaL  I  am  aimply  aaying  that  the  ar- 
gument that  the  gentleman  makee 
while  it  ia  hiatorlcally  of  great  Inter- 
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eat,  it  ia  irrelevant  to  the  argument 
here. 

I  yield  to  th#  gmUeman  from  Texaa 
at  th*»  time. 

Mr.  LCLANp.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yMdi^. 

Mr.  l^Makeril  would  like  to  addreaa 
myaelf  to  Mr.  kim  and  aome  of  the 
oboervationa  tipat  he  haa  made. 

What  I  do  jnot  underrtand  ia  the 
logic  of  hia  afgument  becauae  if  you 
lay  out  the  foundation  for  the  hiatory 
the  gentleman  haa  given  then  In  fact 
we  ought  to  tale  aupporting  the  South 
African  liberaticm  fightera  or  the  true 
freedom  flghtm  there  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  mijmlty  of  the  peoirie  in 
South  Afrlea.1  flnandally  and  otber- 


with 


Mr.  Rimit  I  would  like  to  re- 
apond  to  that 

Mr.  LBLANi).  AU  we  are  trying  to 
aay  in  thia  diteuaaion.  if  you  wOl.  ia 
that  if,  in  eaci  Preaident  Reagan  can 
make  ao  many!  atatementa  thai  are  tMr 
vonMe  toward  the  Contraa  in  Nicara- 
gua, then  thcie  ataiementa  aagtA  to 
be  truly,  in  m4ny  inatancea  or  in  moat 
inatencea  I  veiiture  to  aay.  thoae  atate- 
mento  ought  tf  be  made  more  ao  about 
the  people  who  are  atruggling  for  free- 
dom in  SouthAfrlca. 

Mr.  FRANKJyleld  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Penpa^vania. 

Mr.  RITTKR.  I  think  idiat  one  can 
aee  in  South  Africa  thai  li  aimilar.  for 
example,  to  a^me  of  the  other  coun- 
triea that  made  the  traoaltlon.  not 
that  South  Africa  la  thai  doae  to  tran- 
dtion.  but  tnere  la  an  independent 
church,  there  lia  an  independent  bud- 
neaa  community.  Uiere  ia  an  independ- 
oit  intelleetutl  commimtty  and 
Theae  are  the 
can.  if  one  worti 
•  tranaltlon. 

I  would  uk.  the  gentle- 
:  f  w  black  people? 
Juat    one 

sxpeiienoe.  jrea. 
there  ia  Uberaliaatlon  in  China  but  if 
anyone  thinia  the  Chineee  people 
have  anythin4  regarding  any  kind  of 
freedom  thai -even  exlated  in  Greece 
under  the  oolimela.  I  think  thai  ia 
atretchinglt 

The  fact  abdut  Nicaragua  la  thai  It  ia 
on  our  aouthem   border.  The 
about  Nicaragtia  to  that  it  doea 

Mr.  frank;  I  have  to  take  back  my 
time  toe  a  aecfsnd  becauae  the  gentle- 
man aald  Nicaragua  waa  on  our  aouth- 
em  border.  Eua  he  mlapiawid  a  few 
countriea?  What  happoied  to  like 
Mexico  and  Panama,  not  Panama  but 
the  othera  abbve  it?  Nicaragua  ia  not 
on  our  aouthetn  border. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Nicaragua  ia  very  doae 
to  the  aouthem  border  of  the  United 
Statea. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wiU  give  the  gentle- 
man "dqae/V 

Mr.  RITTER.  There  ia  no  way  one 
can  oondder  lit  on  the  aouthem  border. 
it  la  not  Uterally  on  the  aouthem 
border. 


fact 


Mr.  LKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  niANK.  I  wUl  let  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennaylvania  finlah  if  I 
may. 

a  1630 

Mr.  RITTKR.  I  gueaa  my  point 
about  Nicaragua  la.  It  is  one  of  theae 
totaUtarian  communiat  govemmenta. 
There  are  peofde  who  are  willing  to 
take  up  aima.  If  you  look  at  the 
number,  16.000  in  a  amaU  country  of 
2M  mlUlon.  that  ia  Uke  1.5  mmion 
Americana.  They  say  that  with  the 
proper  material  and  suppUes,  25,000 
peofde  would  take  up  arma. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  to  aak  the  gen- 
tleman a  queatlon.  I  want  to  take  back 
my  time  to  aak  the  gentleman  a  quea- 
tlon. and  then  I  wiU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texaa. 

In  the  flrat  place.  I  did  not  suggest 
thai  China  today  has  freedom.  I  said 
there  haa  been  more  advance  for  the 
Chineee     peaaant     from     Mao     to 


Mr.  RITTER.  It  is 

Mr.  FRANBL  I  must  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  has  to  wait  for  me  to 
yield.  Thoae  are  the  rulea  we  aU  Uve 
br>  the  gentleman  can  take  out  a  ape- 
dal  order  and  I  win  partidpate  there. 
but  we  do  have  to  have  rules  in  the 
Houae. 

The  point  ia  this:  I  simply  said  that 
there  haa  been  an  improvement  for 
the  average  Chinese  that  was  greater 
than  the  improvement  for  a  black  in 
South  Africa.  I  think  there  haa  been 
dlppage  in  the  other  direction. 

I  did  not  aay  that  they  had  any  of 
thoae  real  fteedmns.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  It  ia  the  Reagan  adminiatration 
thai  ia  the  great  booster  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China— I  do  not 
think  I  have  been  quite  aa  enthuaed  as 
the  Preaident  about  aome  of  theae 
thinga;  in  fact  I  have  been  critical  of 
the  Reagan  adminiatration'a  f  aUure  to 
allow  poUtieal  aaylum-eeeketa  frran 
the  People'a  Repiddic  of  China  into 
America.  I  think  the  State  Depart- 
ment haa  behaved  badly  in  rejecting 
the  aaylum  application  becauae  of  the 
Preddent'a  pOUtleal  tie-in  there. 

But  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  gentle- 
man when  he  auggeate  that  there  ia 
for  tdadE  people  in  South  Africa,  inde- 
pendent buaineaa.  and  an  independent 
intellectual  community. 

I  have  to  diaagree  whoi  the  gentle- 
man auggeeta  that  black  pec^e  in 
South  Africa  today  are  allowed  those 
baalc  ireedoma.  They  are  not  even  al- 
lowed in  many  caaea  to  Uve  in  certain 
parte  of  their  own  country. 

So  the  auggeation  that  the  Uack 
pe(«de  of  South  Africa  have  that  kind 
of  independence.  I  think,  is  simply 


Does  the  gentleman  want  me  to 
yield  to  him,  or  hia  reinforcement? 

Mr.  RTITER.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  there  is  the 


great  levd  of  independence  of  Uadu 
in  South  Africa,  but  one  alao  muat 
admit  that  blacks  do  migrate  into 
South  Africa  from  other  blade  African 
ruled  natlona. 

Mr.  ntANK.  And  what  is  the  rel- 
evance of  that? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Exeuae  me? 

Mr.  niANK.  Is  that  in  any  way  a 
Justificati<m  or  anything  relevant— I 
muat  say  that  disturbs  me.  that  aug- 
geation. 

Mr.  RITTER.  There  are  certain  eco- 
nomic  

Mr.  FRANK.  I  want  to  get  back  to 
the  point  thai  I  was  asking.  The  gen- 
tleman suggested  that  South  Africa 
today  reaembles  Greece.  The  gentle- 
man aald  that  Nicaragua  ia  a  totaUtar- 
ian regime,  and  suggested  it  for  the 
blacks  in  South  Africa.  For  the  irtiites 
in  South  Africa,  it  is  a  great  place  to 
Uve:  no  heavy  lifting,  becauae  the 
blades  do  it  for  you. 

But  in  the  dtuation  for  blade  people, 
I  would  argue  that  it  ia  far  worse  than 
it  was  for  the  people  of  Nicaragua; 
there  is  much  less  freedom  for  the 
blacks,  and  I  would  reject  the  notion 
that  there  is  the  basis  for  black  people 
to  be  at  aU  hopeful  about  this  regime 
in  South  Africa. 

I  jfleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is.  there  are  institutions  today  in 
South  Africa  which  do  not  agree  with 
aparthdd.  There  is  an  independent 
church  which  is  diametrically  oppoaed 
to  apartheid.  Tliere  is  a  preas  which  is 
oppoaed  in  part  which  ia  oppoaed  to 
apartheid.  There  axe  academic  inatitu- 
tions.  there  are  budneas  organiaaiiCTis 
which  have  gone  several  steps  to  en- 
force ceUbate  prlndplea  within  their 
own  confines  to  oppose  the  system  of 
apartheid. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
want  to  respond  to  the  gentleman'a  I 
think  exoeadve  Justification  of  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  ^>ealeer,  I  would  ade 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachuaette  has 
the  time. 

Mr.  mANK.  The  gentleman  ahould 
understand.  He  talka  about  an  inde- 
pendent church  in  South  Africa.  Well, 
there  Is  an  independent  church  in 
Nicaragua. 

Tou  might  say,  "Wdl.  the  church  in 
Nicaragua  faces  harrassment"  The 
churches  in  South  Africa  face  persecu- 
tion and  harrassment  that  is  far 
worse. 

In  South  Africa  they  have  indicted 
white  churchmen  as  weU  as  hlask 
diurehmen.  Roman  Catholic  church- 
men have  been  indicted  in  South 
Africa^I  do  not  think  that  there  have 
been  high  ranking  Roman  Catholic 
churchmen  subjected  to  the  kind  of 
poUoe  procedures  in  Nicaragua  that 
they  have  been  in  South  Africa. 
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80  the  ftrguBMnt  that  beawe  tliere 
is  an  Indepoadent  church  in  Nicara- 
gua, thejr  are  better  off:  the  South  Af- 
rican Catholic  Church  has  been  very 
ahabbOy  treated  and  penecuted  by 
this  govenunent. 

I  yield  flnt  to  the  cenUeman  from 
Texaa  and  then  to  thelcentleman  from 


Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  lentle- 
man  trom  Ifiwafhiwtti  for  jrlekUnc 
to  me.  and  let  me  direct  my  coaunenta 
to  the  atatcments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Penmyhranla.  and  let  him 
know  that  I  have  a  certain  empathy 
tor  the  people  of  South  Africa,  be- 
cause my  root*  lie  aomewhere  In  the 
Conttnent  of  Africa,  and  becauae  of 
the  brutality  that  was  cnmmitt«td  to 
the  black  people  who  were  brought 
here,  in  terms  of  our  cutting  off  our 
roots,  we  cannot  trace  back  precisely 
where  we  came  ftom. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  an  American  dtlaen 
today,  because  I  can  stand  here  and 
argue  with  you  on  the  Issue  apartheid 
In  South  Africa  whereas  there  Is  not  a 
black  person  In  the  parliament  of 
South  Africa  who  can  argue  for  the 
people  they  would  represent,  given  the 
opportunity  to  get  elected. 

They  cannot  get  elected,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  disallowed  from  repre- 
sentatlop  for  the  people  who  are  In 
the  BUjortty  In  South  Africa,  but  they 
cannot  even  vote.  They  do  not  even 
have  a  vote. 

What  kind  of  perMcutloo  to  that? 
Tou  talk  vary  cavalierly  about  what  to 
going  on  in  South  Africa.  There  to 
nothing  cavaUer  about  the  fact  that 
Iftuytt.  black  people,  are  rdegated  to 
townships,  shanty  towns,  if  you  will, 
because  white  people  do  not  want 
them  to  be  a  part  of  their  sodal  life  or 
their  poUtleal  or  ecoooDle  Ufe. 

They  do  not  galh  any  benefit  from 
being  a  South  African  dtlaen  and  now 
they  have  gotten  thto  incredllde 
scheme  where  they  would  cordon  off 
land  for  the  sc^caUed  black  wariwrs  in 
South  Africa  and  give  them  that  land 
and  let  them  can  that  a  townahlp. 

They  have  absiAutely  no  rii^its  to 
participate  in  society  in  South  Africa 
at  alL  What  to  done  in  Mkaragua  to 
not  comparable  to  iriiat  has  gone  on  in 
South  Africa.  How  long  hasthe  Sandl- 
ntota  guvctuuNut  been  in  pwwei? 

Let  us  alao  review  the  history  of 
Nicaragua.  What  kind  of  rl^ts  did  the 
people  under  Somoaa  have?  What 
kmd? 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  must  un- 
derstand that  irtiat  to  happening  in 
South  Africa  now  to  that  things  have, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ifsssafhnsfrts 
has  riggTttf'j  have  gotten  much, 
modi  wane. 

Anytime  the  black  people  get  to- 
gether In  graupa  now.  they  are  subject 
to  being  kmed.  Not  Just  tawaroerated 
or  put  under  house  arrest,  but  now 
they  are  fearful  of  their  lives,  just  for 


going  to  a  funeraL  Just  for  peawiftilly 

What  kind  of  situation  to  that?  How 
can  we  Justify  our  continued  involve- 
ment? How  can  we  accept  the  very  pe- 
destrian attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  thto  country  to 
ny  that  in  fact  those  people  in  South 
Africa  ml^t  get  a  Uttle  shaky,  the 
rulers  of  South  Africa  ml^t  get  a 
little  shaky  if  we  push  too  hard? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  redalm  my  time 
f  <»■  a  second.  I  just  want  to  add  to  the 
comments  of  my  friend  from  Texas. 
He  to  perplexed,  and  he  wants  to  know 
how  we  can  do  that.  Let  me  explain, 
Let  me  give  him  the  Reagan  doctrine 
on  thto.  It  comes  from  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights  Abrams— he  to  the 
human  rights  expert. 

He  says,  he  migtti  am  well  have  been 
ItotTning  here  and  wanted  to  say  thto 
to  the  gentleman  tnm  Texas  when  he 
talks  about  people  being  shot  down  at 
funeralK 


We  must  raoosnlsa  that  we  ere 
with  snoUMr  eiweietou  oaUon.  And  iqr  00 
the  only  eomitiT  in  the  votld  to 
risbU.  We  esBBoC  dictate  to 
that  natlan's  leaden  bow  to  eonduct  tbetar 
intemal  sfffeln. 

That  to  the  justification  for  ncmln- 
tnventlon  in  South  Africa.  But  with 
Nicaragua,  because  they  have  cenaored 
the  preas  and  have  not  had  elections 
that  we  fully  approve  of.  we  can  fi- 
nance a  revolution  against  them. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 


Mr.  WKBKR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachuaetts  for  yielding  to 


Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  not  been  a  part 
of  thto  entire  disnissinn;  I  watched 
some  of  It  on  television  in  my  office. 
Let  me  say,  I  wssimtially  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  about 
the  sttuatlon  In  South  Africa. 

I  vedflcaUy  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Mssssfhuaetts  about  the 
stupidity  of  the  remarks  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  do  not  want  to  get  Into 
that  argument,  particularly,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  are— where 
I  win  disagree  with  both  of  the  gentle- 
men to  that  the  situation  In  Nicaragua 
to  nowhere  """"r*****^  to  the  dtua- 
Uon  In  South  Africa. 

m  my  judgment.  aU  the  elements  of 
the  same  kind  of  opprearion.  If  not  In 
degrse.  but  the  same  kind  of  oppres- 
sion are  existent  In  Sandlnlsta  Nicara- 
gua that  exist  In  South  Africa.  There 
to  oppression  ot  the  church  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  The  arehbtah- 
op  has  had  hto  car  destroyed  twice; 
once  with  him  In  It  by  the  Tour  Bus 
DMnss  organised  by  the  Sandlnlsta 
government;  Vather  Plna  has  been 
stripped  and  beaten  by  Sanrtlntota  sol- 
diers; the  Bandlnisfa  government  has 
expdled  aU  the  foreign  priesti 
Ing  with  the  traditional  diurch 
kept  only  the  priests  working  with  the 
so-called  popular  church. 


So  there  are  elements  of  religious  re- 
pression. Bven  the  elements  of  the  re- 
settlement program  that  the  gentle- 
man trom  Texas  [Mr.  iMumal  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out.  one  of  the  nuUor 
human  rl^ts  violations  on  the  planet 
which  to  taking  plaee  right  now  In 
South  Africa,  but  there  to  even  an  ele- 
ment of  that  in  Nicaragua,  as  t.000  to 
4,000  f amnies  In  the  Montegulpa  Prov- 
ince and  the  other  northern  areas  of 
the  country  are  being  relocated  by  the 
Sandinlsta  government,  having  their 
families  torn  apart. 

D1640 

In  my  judgment.  If  there  to  a  differ- 
ence In  degree  between  Nicaragua  and 
South  Africa.  It  to  only  because  the 
Sandinistas  have  not  had  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  to  cntrendi  the  totaU- 
tarian  nature  of  their  state. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wfll  take  my  ttane 
back  now.  The  gentleman  has  made 
hto  statemsnt.  I  wfll  take  my  time 
back,  and  I  want  to  make  one  point 
dear.  We  were  not  here,  emsnttally, 
arguing  that  partlwilar  point  What 
we  were  saying  was  this:  The  gentle- 
man said  he  to  willing  to  eoncede,  I 
guess,  that  South  Africa,  for  black 
peoide,  to  majrbe  a  degree  or  two  worse 
than  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  WKBCR.  I  just  said  It  to  worse.  I 
did  not  say  a  degree  or  twa  I  said  it  to 


Mr.  FRANK.  An  ri^t  The  gentle- 
man coneedes  that  South  Africa  to 
worse  than  Nicaragua.  Now  he  thinks 
If  you  give  Nicaragua  time,  they  may 
overturn  them.  The  point  we  are 
making  to  thto:  We  are  addressing  that 
part  of  the  Reagan  aiknlntatratlao'fe 
justification  for  making  war  on  Nica- 
ragua whldi  says  we  are  concerned 
about  doBOcracy. 

If  you  want  to  argue  the  other  point 
you  can.  What  I  am  saying  to 

Mr.  WKBBR.  WOl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  have  not  yielded 
yet  because  I  want  to  get  back  on  the 
point  The  point  we  are  making  to 


Mr.  WKBER  I  am  trying  to  1 
the  point 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well,  then  get  a  special 
order  and  address  It 

The  point  to,  the  admlntatratkm  has 
said  that  one  of  the  moral  JiMtlflcar 
tlons  for  making  war  on  Nicaragua 
with  American  money  to  their  lack  of 
racy.  At  the  same  time  It  has 


to 


said  with  regard  to  South  Africa: 


Tou   cant 


tbs 


If 


It 
They  are  a 
piah  too  bard,  tbey  wm  rebel 
That  to  not  the  way  to  do  It 

What  we  are  saying  to.  It  to  hypo- 
critical tar  a  government  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  not  pressing  very  hard 
against  South  Africa.  And  I  admired 
the  letter  that  the  gentleman  and 
others  on  hto  side  of  the  aisle  sent  to 
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the  South  Atrican  Ooveramcnt  I 
thought  It  waf  an  Important  letter.  I 
wish  It  reflect«d  administration  poUcy. 

Let  ua  not  ktoe  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  No.  1  defender  of  apartheid  In 
America  todaf ,  as  I  remember  him 
from  hto  stataiients  In  the  ootannns  he 
wrote,  he  to  now  the  Director  of  Com- 
mnnlrstlnns.  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan has  haslrany  defended  apart- 
held.  He  to  In  Ihe  White  Bouse.  That 
to  the  policy  we  have  today. 

What  we  are  saying  to.  thto  aiknlnto- 
tratlon.  If  their  want  to  persoade  us 
that  S  million  poorty  organtoad  people 
In  Nicaragua  aie  a  threat  to  thto  great 
superpower,  lit  them  do  It  on  that 
basis.  But  let  them  not  try  to  Invoke 
democratic  pitndples,  because  when 
the  gentleman  agrees  South  Africa  is. 
If  anything,  eten  worss,  even  If  they 
are  both  unfortunate,  where  do  you 
get  any  Justlflbation  for  saying,  given 
the  South  African  poiky.  that  one  of 
the  reasons  #e  are  making  war  on 
Nicaragua  to 

The  speech  4>V>  *^*>f  ^"ve  four  oon- 
dltlons.  OneT^  the  Secretary  of 
State's  and  President's  onnrtltinns  for 
caUIng  off  thd  war  to  the  lack  of  de- 
F«ni  If  we  were  to  go  to  war 
everybody  In  part  on  that 
basis,  I  think  #e  wouM  be  bankrupt 

I  yield  to  my*  friend  from  Texaa. 

Mr.  aONZ4IXZ.  I  Impose  on  my 
oolleague  qult^  rductantly,  but  only 
because  the  gentleman  that  you  just 
ylddsd  to  hUdn  on  the  other  side  has 
made  a  grlevoiis  mtostateoMnt  of  truth 
and  fMt  and  I  would  like  at  thto  point 
to  provide.  If!  the  gwitleman  agrees 
with  thto  unaiilmous^anBent  request 
a  reply  to  thtoKiuestlon  of  so-called  re- 
llglous  perssc^tlon  in  Ntearagua,  by 
Rev.  wnUamjCallahan.  who  to  here 
now  In  the  Washington  area  but  has 
worked  and  lived  In  Nicaragua  for 
many,  many  years,  and  I  Just  want  to 
state  at  thto  point  the  categorical 
answer  that  h»  makea  to  this.  In  view 
of  the  fict  t|iat  the  President  had 
talked  quite  Intaioerdy.  I  think,  about 
using  the   hierarchy   as  sort   of   a 

"The  RoBMi  CathoUc  bidiops,  as  a 
whole,"  In  m^ragua.  "have  taken  a 
strong  adverattlal  podtlon  toward  the 
Sandlntota  pvnr  and  toward  the  nealy 

are  not  perewved  as  Impartial  dther 
Inside   mcaraiua   or   intematlooally 

•  •  •  " 

"The  strug^  between  the  bishops 
and  the  Nlcariguan  Oovonment  to  es- 
sentially poUtteal.  not  rdlglous;  that 
to.  a  stnigi^  over  turfs.'  not  over  reU- 
glous  freedom^"  which  hss  been  one  of 
the  long-assopated  historical  dilem- 
mas In  the  Litin  American  eountriea, 
beginning  with  Mexico  and  proceeding 
on  south. 


Many  tcUsIous 
guan  Qonnaaitat 
wfll 


I  beoome  "enMher 


opponent!  of  the  meua- 
igseet  that  mansaa 
Cuba." 


Ksaetly  the  opposite  hss  happened. 
The  very  opposite.  In  Cuba,  the 
diurdies  were  restricted  to  the 
dmrehes  and  the  rdlglous  practition- 
ers restricted  to  the  churches,  they 
have  been  eloeed.  to  aU  Intents  end 
rdlglous  schooto  have  been 
the  Catholic  Church  had 
foui^  Castro,  lost  and  has  been 
duuidy  reduced  In  scope  and  influ- 


■xaetly  the  oppodte  to  true  after  6 
yeara  In  power  of  the  so-called  Sandl- 
nlsta regtane.  "Churdies  of  aU  denomi- 
nations enjoy  freedom  of  woaJalp.  The 
churdies  are  vigorous."  The  Nlcar»- 
guans  are  a  highly  rdlglous  people, 
"as  witnessed  In  the  public  activity  of 
those  supporting  the  revolution  and 
thoae  opposing  It  Rdlglous  sehods 
sre  fkRuidilng.  and  the  intrachurdi 
ddiatea  are  vigorous." 

Fourth,  "the  straggle  In  Nkarsgua  to 
not  only  between  the  government  and 
the  bishops  but  within  the  church 
community,  Le..  between  CathoUcs 
who  oppose  the  revolution  and  thoae 
powerful  segments  of  the  Catholic 
community  that  support  the  levolu- 
tlon." 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wfll  Just  say  to  my 
friend  from  Tfexss  that  unfmtunately 
I  only  have  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thou^t  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  put  that  in. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wpredate  It  I  hope 
It  wfll  be  liMerted.  But  I  did  want  to 
have  time  to  yidd  a  UtUe  bit  to  my 
two  friemk.  Let  me  go  to  my  friend 
from  Mtameaota  first  and  then  to  my 
friend  from  California.  I  wfll  keep 
about  a  minute  for  mysdf. 

M^.  WKBER  Let  me  just  ssk  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  had 
a  unanhnouB  consent  request  I  do  not 
want  to  Interrupt  the  free  flow  of 
d^ate,  but  I  hope  the  gentleman  to 
not  going  to  Insert  at  thto  point  in  the 
RaooBB  massive  volumes  of  mat^'rials. 
beeaoM  If  he  to  going  to  do  that  I 
would  Uke  to  do  the  same  thing  to 
hOkl  out  my  pdnt  of  view.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  neither  of  us  would  go 
up  their  vedal  order  with  aU 
of  unanimous-consent  requests  at 
thto  time. 

Ui.  FRANK.  Wdl.  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota  wiU  not  be  surprised 
If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  hto 


Mr.  WEBER  I  am  sure  that  he  does. 

Mr.  FRANK.  And  he  wfll  put  in 
whatever  he  thinks  to  appropriate. 

Mr.  WEBER  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yid<Ung.  I  wfll  not  go  Into  thto  at 
any  great  length.  I  wfll  just  ssy  that  In 
my  vtalt  to  that  part  of  the  world  I  ex- 
plored more  than  any  other  question 
the  question  of  the  dtuation  of  the 
Cathdlc  ChurdL 

Mr.  FRANK.  Which  part  of  the 
wortd.  South  Africa  or  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  WEBER.  Both  In  El  Salvador 
and  in  Nicaragua,  not  in  South  Africa. 


Mr.  FRANK.  Not  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  WEBER  And  I  disagree  with 
the  oonduslans  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texaa.  We  were  told  by  Archbishop 
Obando  y  Bravo  that  over  800  priests 
in  mcsragua  remained  loyal  to  the 
traditional  diurdi  and  only  10  Mcara- 
guan  priests  snd  40  foreign  priests  sre 
loyal  to  the  so«alled  popular  church. 

Furthermore,  the  popular  church, 
which  doea  not  attract  very  large 
crowds  at  Sunday  mam  irtien  we  were 
there  at  that  time,  to  subsidlaed  heavi- 
ly by  the  government  Half  a  million 
ddlars  went  to  the  center  whldi  subd- 
dtaes  the  popular  diureh  and  the  San- 
dlnlsta government  Let  me  just  con- 
dude,  and  then  I  will  give  your  time 
back. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  because  that  to  not  bar 
slcsny  my  point  I  wanted  to  aA  him. 
does  he  think  that  the  fact  that  a 
church  to  mistreated,  iriiich  I  greatly 
deplore,  to  an  Indepoident  reason  for 
America  to  finanoe  an  armed  assault 
on  the  government  that  does  It?  Be- 
cause I  think  the  South  African  Gov- 
einment  mistreats  Its  churdies  ss 
badly  and  In  many  cases  worse,  with 
Indictments  and  persecutions,  ss  Nica- 
ragua. So  I  am  not  here  to  ssy  that 
these  things  do  not  happen,  simply 
that  it  to  hypocritical  for  thto  adminis- 
tration to  advance  that  as  an  inde- 
pendent reason  for  atta^ 

I  yldd  to  the  gentleman  from  Ifin- 

Mr.  WEBER  One.  I  am  reqwnding 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  irtio 
took  vedflc  issue  with  my  comments. 
Two.  I  do  not  think  in  and  of  Itsdf 
that  the  nature  of  religious  fiecdcm  in 
any  country  to  reason  for  us  to  Justify 
the  overthrow  of  that  government 
However,  the  nature  of  religious  free- 
dom In  the  country  of  mcsragua.  to 
the  extent  whkdi  It  exists  snd  the  atti- 
tude the  government  takes  toward  it 
together  with  other  tmcU  we  know 
about  that  government  ere  substan- 
tial evidence  of  the  nature  of  that  gov- 
ernment and  should  be  brought  to 
bear  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  to  take  back  my 
time.  Yes;  they  are  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  government  The  point 
tiie  gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  are 
making  to  this:  It  to  hypocritical  to  be 
South  Africa's  beM  friend-I  do  not 
mean  the  gentleman  from  MInneeota. 
who  has  been  very  good  on  thto  sub- 
ject of  South  Afrlcsr-lt  to  hypocrltkad 
for  thto  administration  to  be  South  Af- 
rica's friend  and  say  we  csnnot  pres- 
sure them  pdltlcally  and  thai  find  a 
la^  of  democracy  as  any  part  of  the 
justlfieation  for  an  assault  on  Nicara- 
gua. If  they  want  to  justify  the  Ameri- 
can peo]^  taking  scarce  dollars  to  en- 
courage people  to  kfll  each  other  In 
Nicaragua,  they  better  find  wotae 
other  reason  than  that  they  are  oon- 
oemed  about  democracy,  because  as 
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South  Afrieal  Maad.  as  Ifaren' 
fliflnd.  as  the  frtend  of  ao  many  other 
dletatofB.  rltfit  and  left,  the  Peoide's 
RepuhUc  of  China,  when  waa  the  last 
time  they  pnanired  them  for  democ- 
racy? 

Mr.  LELAMD.  Chile.  Mr.  Pinochet  In 
ChUe. 

Mr.  FRANK.  ChUe.  which  li  far 
more  opprtailve.  rl^t  in  our  own 
hemliphere.  It  atanply  will  not  wash 
tor  them  to  invoke  democracy,  and  It 
degrades  the  debate  for  them  to  pre- 
tend. 

Let  me  yield  to  the  gentlenum  fMm 
CaUfomla. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldtais. 

TO  get  back  to  the  gentleman's  origi- 
nal point.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  case  tot  inconsistency 
here  manifest  In  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Shulta  and  others  in  the  admlnlstra- 
tioo.  My  question  for  the  gentleman 
Is.  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  was  saying  that  he  agrees 
that  the  Sandinistas  do  pose-at  least 
there  is  an  argument  to  be  made  for  a 
mOttary  threat  and  that  they  are.  in 
as  bad  as  the  South  Af- 


leta.  I  think  that  Is  a  great  waste.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  Nicaragua.  I  think  we  can 
say.  as  a  majwlty  of  both  parties  of 
this  House  said,  we  are  prepared  to 
support  policies  that  interdlet  the 
shipment  of  arms  elsewhere,  but  I  am 
not  tot  invading  them,  and  I  am  for  an 
equivalent  policy.  I  am  not  for  funding 
the  African  National  Congress.  I  am 
not  for  making  war  on  South  AfHea,  I 
am  for  the  kinds  of  economic  sano- 
Uons  in  South  Africa  I  think  would 
help. 

I  will  yield,  to  finish  up.  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Texas. 

a  1660 

Mr.  UELAND.  I  would  just  Uke  to 
ssk  the  gentleman  If.  on  the  premise 
that  we  have  InvOhred  ouiaehrcs  and 
the  way  that  we  have  as  a  Oovem- 
ment  In  mcaragua.  should  not  we 
attack  the  Soviet  Uhkm  right  now 
sinee  in  fact  we  are  worried  about 
their  involvement?  I  mean,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  parameters  of  the  dls- 
eusslon  happen  to  be.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman  Is  suggesting. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Ttaac  Please  do  not  give  them  any 


Mr.  FRANK.  NO;  let  me  Just  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  disagree  with 
their  Internal  ptdldea.  I  think  they  are 
undemocratic;  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
Sandinistas  because  mcaragua  is  a 
small,  rather  poor  country.  I  would  be 
Inclined,  as  a  ddnn  of  MasmfhusKts. 
to  be  more  afraid  of  Connecticut  than 
I  am  of  Nicaragua,  because  they  have 
a  better  industrial  base.  But  the  point 
I  would  make  is  that  I  am  critical  ot 
their  lack  of  democracy.  I  am  not 
tightened  of  them.  And  I  am  not  a  Ug 
tough  guy.  this  is  not  a  macho  act.  It  Is 
Just  geopolitics. 

1  yield  back  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  My  question  is  simply 
this:  Does  the  gentleman  feel— because 
the  Contra  vote  obviously  Is  coming 
up,  and  the  gentleman  has  not  indicat- 
ed how  be  Is  going  to  vote  on  that. 
Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  thoe  is 
enou^  of  a  proxy  Soviet  preaence 
there  in  mcaragua  ot  a  potential  pres- 
ence. satdUte  presence,  to  be  a  threat 
on  the  magnitode  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wffl  take  1  minute, 
and  then  I  will  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
ftam  Texas. 

No:  in  the  first  place,  if  it  were  a 
threat  of  the  magnitude  of  Cuba.  I 
suppose  we  would  have  to  go  and 
Invade  Cuba  too.  and  I  think  that  dls- 
pnyves  the  gentleman's  point.  If  It  is  a 
Cub»-t]rpe  threat.  If  It  Is  a  proxy  for 
Cuba,  what  do  you  get  by  doing  away 
with  the  proxy  when  the  real  thing  is 
still  there  Just  a  few  miles  away? 

I  do  not  think  that  America  should 
be  the  911  of  dvO  liberties,  every  time 
petvle  repress  their  dtliens  you  dial 
011.  out  comes  BOl  Casey  and  ISO  mil- 
lion and  a  comic  book  about  how  to 
murder  peo^  and  blow  up  their  tol- 


•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chwaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distlngiilshfid  col- 
leagiws.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  iMuamI  and  the  gentleman  from 
MassachiMStts  [Mr.  Rune]  for 
ing  this  special  order  on  the 
admlnlstratloo's  constructive 
mcnt  approach  toward  the  South  Afri- 
can Oovemment.  The  President  would 
have  us  to  beUeve  that  this  approach 
is  the  key  to  changing  the  radst 
system  of  apartheid  In  South  Africa. 
That  Is  not  the  case. 

The  American  news  media  depicts 
almost  dally  the  mounting  liUusflw. 
■  ■■i.iii..  MiMwj.  and  horrors  that  are 
a  part  ot  the  everyday  life  of  the  12.7 
mflUoo  black  South  AtrleaiM.  Al- 
though they  comprise  the  m«Jority  of 
the  population,  blacks  In  South  Africa, 
virtually  have  no  political,  economic, 
or  sodal  power.  The  nujortty  Is  ruled 
by  the  mlnortty— 4.7  mmiao  white 
South  Africans.  White  South  Africans 
can  vote.  Black  South  Africans  cannot. 
For  every  $1  a  white  employee  earns,  a 
black  earm  23  cents. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  while  the  United  States 
simply  watches,  the  grand  scheme  of 
apartheid  to  tietaWlsh  satellite  black 
townships  where  bla^s  are  relegated 
and  robbed  of  their  homeland  is  In  full 
swing.  Tnstltutlflnal  itii  r  i  liiifnatlim  •»«* 
overt  racism  are  the  law  of  the  land. 
Violence  and  unjustified  killings  by 
government  poUoe  against  unarmed 
black  South  AfHcans  are  on  the  In- 


can  Oovemment  Into  actually  believ- 
ing that  apartheid  can  survive. 

The  Reagan  administration's  ap- 
proach Is  a  simpllstlr  response  to  a 
complex  problem.  It  Is  also  a  comfort- 
able position  for  the  United  States. 
Over  SOO  American  corporations  con- 
duct buslnem  In  South  Africa.  South 
Africa's  minerals  are  imported,  in 
large  quantities.  Into  the  United 
States.  And.  South  Africa  is  a  major 
ally  of  the  United  States  in  that  part 
of  the  globe. 

It  is  a  tott^  dedskm.  But,  leaden  of 
this  Nation,  the  sdf-prodatmed  cham- 
pion of  the  oppressed  around  the 
globe,  must  take  a  firm  stand  on  the 
side  of  Justice  In  South  AfHoa.  Con- 
struettve  engagement  is  not  the 
answer.  Only  swift  and  effective  action 
by  the  American  Oovemment  wlU 
push  the  South  African  niUng  minori- 
ty government  to  review  and  aboUsh 
the  apartheid  system 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Antl-Aparthekl 
Act,  Introduced  by  my  disttaigulslied 
colleague,  Cnngraasiiisn  Bnx  Obat,  Is 
a  good  flnt  step.  The  biU  prohibits 

Investments  In  or  loans  to  South 
Africa.  The  bill  further  prohlMts  the 
mle  tan  this  country  of  the  gold  South 
African  Knigerrand  coin  and  sets 
forth  steps  from  the  sanctions  to  be 
lifted. 

The  Antl-Apartheki  Act  Is  tougli 
action,  not  meantogless  talk  like  the 


It  approadL  Hie 
Oovemment  must  set, 
before  It  Is  too  late  In  South  AfHoa« 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  sponsor  OR  14M. 
the  antl-Aportheld  Act  of  1980,  which 
was  introduced  on  Mardi  7, 19M.  Por 
several  years  now,  along  with  many 
like-minded  colleagues  In  the  Hbuse  of 
Representatives,  I  have  soutfit  to 
enact  legklatlnn  to  Umtt  American 
economic  and  pdlttlcal  rdatlons  with 
South  Africa  and  to  express  our  com- 
mitment to  see  the  policy  of  waitbeld 
eradteated.  Such  legislation  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year, 
but  unfortunatdy  died  In  the  Senate 
In  the  last  hours  of  tlie  session.  Nooe- 
thelesi,  In  the  ensuing  montlis  advo- 
cates of  sanctions  have  been  encour- 
aged and  renewed  by  the  demonstra- 
tions of  concern  and  ecaualtment  by 
thousands  of  Americans  on  this  Issue, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  relntroduoe  the 
South  Africa  sanctions  MU  for  passage 
during  the  currettt  session  of  Oon- 


"ConstnicUve  engagement"  wQl  not 
change  this  dtuatlon.  In  fact,  the 
Reagan  administration  approach  may 
worsen  It  Constructive  engagement 
has  lulled  the  white  ruling  South  Afrl- 


VtatuaUy  all  Americans  would  agree 
that  South  Africa's  apartheid  system 
is  taacompatllde  with  democratic  prlnd- 
ples  and  human  rl^ts.  Any  system  of 
government  whldi  excludes  Iqr  defini- 
tion the  overwhelming  majority  of 
pe(H>le  who  live  in  that  country  merely 
because  of  the  cokv  of  their  skin  Is  a 
system  of  government  that  we  would 
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find  fiindamfiifally  objwtinnalile  The 
question  we  ctaifront  in  the  Oongress 
Is  not  how  to  assess  apartheid,  but 
how  to  reapoDO  to  it. 
The  answer  kdvaneed  by  the  Reagan 
Is  a  pcdicy  known  as  a 
constructive  ehgagement,  grounded  In 
the  belief,  asl  Aadstant  Secratary  of 
State  Chester  I  Cromer  has  said,  "that 
It  Is  not  our  task  to  dioose  between 
black  and  white?'  After  4  yaara,  the 
verdict  Is  In  on  the  constructive  en- 
gagement appfoaeh.  It  Is  a  flawed  and 
failed  policy,  >  a  monumanfe  to  moral 
myopia  and  ^^shful  tfc«»Jttiiy  r  has 
caused  SouthlAfrica  neither  to  rdax 
Its  racist  im^eeslnn  at  hooM.  nor  to 
end  Its  control  of  Namibia  in  deflanne 
of  intematlobu  tew.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  Is  paying  an  tnereaslntfy 
heavy  prlee.  wltti  tlie  Uack  majcrtty  In 
South  AfMea.1  with  othsr  African  na^ 
I  with  some  of  our  West- 
em  allies,  for  a  policy  irtiidi  Is  often 
perodved  as  n  leapproadmMnt  with 


Cleariy.  it  m  now  time  to 
ronstructlve  _  _ 
forward  a  nek  approach,  one  whldi 
makes  dsar  Iki  deed  as  wdl  as  word 
our  ahhorremia  of  aparthefcl  It  is  time 
to  devdop  a  ppUcy  In  which  we  dioose 
not  between  IMadE  and  white,  but  be- 
tween Juatiee  and  InJustiee.  bi  design- 
ing and  execmng  such  a  poUey,  we 
should  cast  aside  any  Illnslons  that 
our  actions  win  bring  the  apartliefci 
system  to  its  knees.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, a  ptditlcairoaoluttan  of  South  Afri- 
ca's problems  must  oome  fnon  within 
South  Afrieai  not  from  the  Itaited 
States  or  any  {other  outside  nattan.  At 
the  same  timii  there  are  a  mBBber  of 
steps  we  oonl4  take  irtiicfa  woUkl  have 

Impact  upon  events  In  Sooth  Africa. 
Several  of  thi^  steps  are  embodied  tai 
the  legMalio^  that  was  Introduced  on 
March  7. 1M&  The  WU  has  four  parts: 
First,  a  ban  ofi  loans  by  UjB.  banks  to 
the  South  Afliean  Oovemment  or  its 
parastotal  enittles,  except  for  loons 
made  for  edpcational,  housing,  and 
health  fOdlittts  whidi  are  availahle  on 
a  totally  ma|dlsmhidnatory  bads  tai 
an  populatiow  groups; 
no  near  Investment  by  Ameri- 
can oompani4  in  South  Africa;  third, 
a  ban  on  tfaJB  Importation  into  the 
United  Stateo  of  the  South  African 
knigerrand  or  any  othsr  gold  eoln 
minted  by  thf  South  Atriean  Oovem- 
ment; and  fourth,  a  ban  on  tlie  sales  of 


more  sweming  than  those  proposed  in 
this  bm.  Por  example.  In  1978  we  en- 
acted a  total  economic  embargo  on 
trade  with  Uganda.  Under  the  Intema- 
ticnal  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act,  the  molted  States  maintains  an 
embargo  on  economic  transactions 
with  Cuba.  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
North  Korea  and  Implemented  an  em- 
against  Iran  during  the  hostage 
Under  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipaticn  Act,  we  carried  out  exten- 
sive economic  mnctlnns  sgalnst  the 
whtte  minortty  government  of  Rhode- 
da  fOr  many  years.  The  Export  Ad- 
mlnistntion  Act  contains  other  provl- 
alons  under  which  exports  to  South 
Africa  and  many  other  nations  sre 
oontraOed  or  restricted  on  grounds  of 
sliort  supply,  national  security,  sntl- 
terrorlm.  human  rights,  nonpndlf era- 
tlon  of  nndear  weapons,  and  other 
fflif  Ign  pi?Wfr  ***********nttV'T^ 

Oiven  the  actions  we  have  taken 
agatast  other  human  rights  violators,  I 
bdleve  our  Nation  would  be  more  open 
to  a  diarfe  of  inconsistency  and  selec- 
tive indignation  In  our  f ordgn  policy  if 
we  failed  to  enact  this  legislation.  If 
we  bdleve  human  rl^ts  to  be  a  valid 
and  Important  consideration  in  our 
foreign  pdlcy.  It  would  seem  to  be  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  to  carry  on 
as  usual  with  the  apartheid 
Whfle  an  f mms  of  dictatordilp 
snd  tyranny  are  objectionable,  there  is 
something  especially  rqnilsive  about  a 
system  of  tyranny  based  on  the  doc- 
trine of  radal  excludon  because  that 
idea  strikes  In  a  very  fundamental  and 
Insidious  way  at  the  dignity  of  human 


I  believe  it  Is  now  up  to  the  Congrem 
to  point  us  toward  a  fundamentally 
(ttffetent  couiae  in  our  relations  with 
South  Africa,  a  course  whidi  serves 
both  our  sense  of  national  purpose 
our  natlonsl  interest,  which  Is 
with  our  own  commitment 
to  indtvldual  freedom  and  recognlns 
the  reality  of  eventual  majority  rule  In 
that  nation.9 

•  Mr.  IXVINE  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
ft>eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  this  q;>edal 
order  on  the  lade  of  firm  action  by  the 
Reagan  titmlnfftratliin  against  the 
praetioe  of  apartheid  by  the  South  Af  - 
fi68D  Oovonmittiws 

On  taking  offloe  tan  1081,  tiie  Reagan 
admlnlstratkm  formulated  the  poUcy 
of  constructive  engagemrat  to  encour- 
age peaceful  diange  away  from  apart- 


South  African  Oovemment  by  making 
it  the  United  States'  hvgest  trading 
partner  and  by  hennming  the  second- 
largest    foreign    Investor    In    South 

Through  aparthdd,  the  South  Afri- 
can Oovemment  allows  a  minority  of 
4.5  mmion  whites  to  deny  83  mlUlon 
bla^  South  Africans  thdr  bade 
human  rl^ts.  Black  South  Africans 
cannot  vote.  Tliey  cannot  run  for  po- 
litical office  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  destiny.  Hie  South  Africsn  Oov- 
emment's  homelsnds  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  over  9  mllllan  Usdc  South 
Africans  bdng  stripped  of  thetar  dtl- 
swiship  In  the  land  of  thdr  own  birth. 
The  South  Africsn  Oovemment  has 
Increased  Its  oppression  of  trade 
uniona.  Its  pdldes  have  resulted  in 
the  death  of  blai±s  flghthig  for  thdr 
rights  and  for  thdr  ever<elustve  free- 
dom. A  vlrtUBl  police  state  exists  in 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  fihteaker,  we  must  raise  our 
vdces  loudly  and  clearly  in  opposition 
to  the  unconscionable  practice  of 
warthdd  and  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy.  Constructive  engage- 
ment is  not  the  answer.  Tdersnoe  of 
apartheid  Is  not  the  answer.  We  must 
remember  the  oppressed  black  South 
Africans  longing  for  thdr  freedom  snd 
for  the  respect  they  deserve.  We  must 
meak  for  them  and  to  agitate  on  their 
behalf.  Our  national  values  and  Inter- 
ests mandate  that  we  take  up  the 
cause  of  those  longing  to  be  free  of  the 
shadtles  of  thdr  oppressor!.  It  is  our 
moral  responsUHllty. 

We  db  help  break  the  back  of 
apartheid  by  teeaUng  the  grip  of 
those  who  f osto*  that  Obnoxious  prac- 
tice. We  must  remember  the  human 
bdngs  for  iriiom  snd  with  iriiom  we 
fight.  We  must  keep  them  snd  thdr 
Indomitable  spirit  in  our  hearts  and 
minds.  We  csn  have  sn  effect  by  op- 
sdmlnistratltm  policy  and  by 
stong  antlwartheld  legida- 
tlcn,  which  I  endorse  wholehesrtedly. 
We  can  do  that  by  fvprfssing  our 
views  and  by  preaelng  imrradngly 
a«dnst  the  rdentless  waU  of  apart- 
heid. 

South  African  bishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  recipient  of  the  1984  Nobd  Prise 
for  Peace,  has  said  that  no  amount  of 
repression  can  contain  the  mlllkms  of 
matt  South  Africans  y^  are  deter- 
mined to  be  free.  Let  us  Join  them  in 
thetar  determhiatkm  and  thdr  eff <»ts. 
We  must  stand  with   them. 


computers  (widch  are  used  to  enforoe    hdd  In  South  AfriOL  But  treating  this    "CL^Ti  S^J^riCl^J^^ 
apartheid)  totoie  South  African  Oov-    odkms   praetkie   in   such    a   benign   i*^.  *S  JS*'^1  ^Hi?I  t.T?! 


apartheid) 
emment. 

Critics  of  the  legislation  contended 
that  It  Is  wr^  to  dngto  out  South 
Africa  for  apodal  condsmnation  when 
there  are  so  many  other  human  righto 
violators  aroOnd  the  world.  But  the 
fact  to  that  t^  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
United  Stated  has  mSmv^JttA  stringent 
measures  against  other  nations— re- 
strictiims  which  have  frequently  been 


to    like    treating    temiinal 
with  laetrile.  It  Just  doesnt 


The  South  African  Oovemment  <«>- 
crates  under  an  entrenched  system  of 
taostitutional  radsm.  in  open  defiance 
of  any  standard  of  dvlllsed  sodety. 
Tet  the  Reagan  administration  stiU 
prefers  to  adhere  to  its  misguided 
pcdlcy  and  to  reward  thto  inhuman 


day  they  wiU  be 
want  to  hdp 


that  to  ri^t  One 

free,  and  I.  for 

hasten  that  day.* 

•   Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 

my  colleagues  in  sumwrting  HJl.  1460. 

the  Antl-Aparthdd  Act  of  1985. 

South  Africa  to  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  practices  legally  man- 
dated   radsm.    The    United    States 
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eumot  ■Morlaff  Itaelf  with  a  govern- 
ment that  opprewei  31  million  of  Ita 
dttena.  At  tlie  champion  of  democra- 
cy, ffeedcm.  and  human  rights  In  the 
worid,  we  must  demonstrate  our  ab- 
horrence and  repugnance  for  apart- 
heid. 

The  effects  of  apartheid  are  devas- 
tating. In  the  past  SS  jrcars.  3  mlUloo 
Uack.  800.000  mix  race,  and  400  Indian 
South  AfHcan  ettlHns  have  been  forc- 
ibly removed  fktim  their  land.  As  a 
result  of  poor  sanitary  oonditioas.  low 
standards  of  nutritloo.  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  hospitals  and  doctors  in  the 
so-called  homelandB.  infknt  nuHrtality 
*iw*iwg  Macks  is  as  high  as  300  per 
1.000  live  births  (among  whites,  it  is  15 
per  1.000  live  births).  The  poor  living 
condttlons  also  give  blacks  a  life  ez- 
peetancy  of  57  yean  as  compared  with 
70  years  for  whitea. 

Some  <rf  South  AfMca's  principal  ez- 
pcHts  Include  diamnnds,  uranium, 
metals,  metallic  ores,  and  gold.  Yet.  a 
Uack  mlneworker  earns  an  average  of 
$130  a  month.  whUe  his  white  counter- 
part earns  an  average  of  $750  a  month. 
The  South  AiHcan  Oovemment 
spends  $7  on  each  white  student's  edu- 
cation for  every  $1  spent  on  a  black 
student's  education.  Staiee  August 
19M.  over  370  blacks  have  been  killed, 
and  over  4.500  blacks  have  been  arrest- 
ed. 

South  AfHea's  black  majnlty  is 
dooled  the  right  to  dtiwnshlp.  the 
right  to  national  poUtlcal  participa- 
tion, the  right  to  choose  where  one 
wm  live  and  work,  and  the  right  of 
free  sssfmbly  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  a  rt  dress  of  grievancea. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Reagan 
administratlaa's  policy  of  constructive 
engagement  is  not  working.  The  South 
African  Oovemment  recently  estab- 
lished a  new  ooostitution  that  does  not 
even  acknowledge  the  very  ezistenoe 
of  bla^  South  Africans. 

We  must  make  it  dear  to  the  South 
African  Oovemment  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  find  apartheid  total- 
ly unacceptable.  We  must  do  nM>re 
than  say  we  dont  like  apartheid. 

My  colleague.  Mr.  Oa*T.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  introduced  a  bill  that  wUl 
Impose  economic  sanctions  against  the 
South  African  Oovemment.  HJL  1400 
prohibits  loans  to  the  South  African 
Government,  pndiiMts  all  new  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa  and  Namibia, 
bans  the  importation  of  krugerrands 
into  the  United  States,  and  prohibtts 
computer  sales  to  the  South  African 
Oovonment.  These  sanctions  demon- 
strate our  abhorrence  and  repugnance 
for  such  oppiemlon 

I  have  yOaeA  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJL 
1400.  and  I  hope  that  this  body  wOl 
take  tevwaUe  action  on  this  impor- 
tant measure  without  delay.  It  is  time 
tat  the  United  States  to  take  a  strong 
and  dear  stand  against  aparthekL* 
•  Mr.  MDIKTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 


in  bringing  attention  to  the  adminis- 
tration's continued  support  of  the 
racist  and  brutal  policies  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  South  Africa.  In  face  of 
the  administration's  tadt  approval  of 
the  apartheid  poUdes  In  South  Afrkm. 
I  believe  dtlMns  aU  across  our  Nation 
must  make  known  to  their  lawmakers 
that  it  Is  unacceptable  to  continue  to 
have  dose  relations  with  a  country 
where  human  rights  are  denied  to  73 
percent  of  the  population  because  of 
their  race.  In  their  own  country. 
South  African  Idacks  must  carry 
passes  at  all  times;  they  cannot  vote: 
they  cannot  own  property  in  the 
"white  areas"  which  comprise  $7  per- 
cent of  the  oountrr.  tiiey  are  barred 
from  making  any  economic  progress; 
and  many  have  to  live  apart  from 
their  famiUes. 

U.S.  dtlaens  must  object  loudly 
against  our  Nation's  economic  power 
reinforcing  a  government  that  fre- 
quently displays  brutal  violence  to- 
wards tto  dtlMns-ahooting  and  killing 
innocent  people  who  feel  compelled  to 
demonstrate  against  the  JnftMtlces  of 
the  whlte-supremadst  government  of 
South  Africa. 

The  Reagan  administration  speaks 
of  the  Importance  of  constructive  en- 
gagement, and  Is  an  enthusiastic  ap- 
plauder  of  South  African  President 
Botha's  teirfd  and  cosmetic  reforms. 
Our  dtlsens  must  ask  out  knid.  "What 
have  4  years  of  this  so-called  ocmstruc- 
tive  engagement  brought"? 

If  at  the  highest  levd  of  our  Oovem- 
ment there  is  sOence  and  inaction, 
then  our  national  objection  to  the 
policy  of  apartheid  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  South  Africa  must  begin  at 
the  grass  roots  level,  for  our  national 
patience  is  fast  running  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  dty  ooundl  of  my  hometown  of 
San  Jose.  CA.  on  April  3,  1905.  voted 
to  begin  banning  investment  of  dty 
money  In  South  African  Oovemment, 
in  cnptwate  securities,  and  in  Ameri- 
can firms  that  have  subaldiartes  In 
South  Africa.  I  commend  the  coundl 
for  their  action  for  I  believe  they 
voted  their  conadenoe  in  pasrtng  this 
measure.  I  hope  my  cbllaagues  in  the 
House  wm  follow  their  example  when 
legislation  comes  to  the  floor  which 
seeks  to  make  it  the  pcdicy  of  the 
United  States  to  condemn  and  seek 
eradication  of  the  policy  of  apartheid 
through  medfle  prohlUtlons  and  re- 
Btrtetions  on  loans,  investments  and 
exports  to  South  Africa.* 
•  Mr.  RANOKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 

KtmnmrnnA       my       COUeagUeS       BABIRT 

PkAm  and  Micxsr  Lblaxs  tot  bring- 
ing this  very  important  spedal  order 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  Is  timely 


lions  of  lives  have  been  lost  or  ruined 
because  of  the  excesses  of  Stalinism. 
Naalsm.  religious  hatred,  and  ethnic 
programs.  This  is  a  unique  characteris- 
tic of  modem  man,  immatched  since 
the  religious  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Aparthekl  is  the  latest  manlfestalfcm 
of  State  sponsored  radsm.  Nonwhites 
do  not  share  the  fruits  of  the  rich  nat- 
ural wealth  of  South  Africa,  and  have 
been  4m\Vfi6  basic  pfflitkal  fioodoiii 
Doaens  of  protesters  have  been  shot 
by  the  security  forces,  and  no  end  is  in 
si^t 

Apartheid  wHl  not  end  of  its  own  vo- 
lition. Pretoria  must  be  oonvlneed  that 
the  world  community  wm  end  all  eco- 
nomic and  political  ties  unless  apart- 
hekl is  ended.  Only  in  this  way  wm 
change  come  to  South  Africa. 

Ronald  Reacui  has  not  only  refused 
to  condemn  apartheid,  but  has  given  it 
aid  and  comfort.  Constructive 
ment  Is  nothing  more  than 
ment.  and  has  gotten  us  nowhere.  It  is 
quite  dear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  United  States  wm  be  tainted  by 
this  appeasement  unless  we  diange 
our  course. 

I  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  change 
in  American  policy.  We  are  witnessing 
a  grassroots  movement  against  con- 
structive engagement.  Most  recently, 
students  at  Columbia  University  in  my 
congresiinnsl  district  have  bravely 
protested  Columbia's  Investments  in 
companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa.  In  this  splitt  of  hope.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  fcdlowing  article 
into  the  CoaaaaBSioaAL  RaooKK 


[Atn  tbe  New  Tock  TtaMi.  Apr.  U.  IMIl 


Inoa  Havi  Ouaes*  Smci  rmm  9V» 
(ByMletaaalOiMkea) 

Coliimtate  itudents  an  itttliis-tn  oo  tbe 
•Uia  of  HsmOton  Hell  acsln.  Jnet  m  ttejr 
did  In  ■~-«**««"g  «allad  "the  wr-e  phrese 
tbat  eoniw«B  both  *  ttoM  and  •  ■tats  of 


Racism  hi  any  form  Is  a  repugnant 
thing.  In  this  century  it  has  taken  on 
many  disguises,  and  has  often  been 
perpetuated  by  the  mechanlms  of 
30th  century  kleotogical  praxis.  MQ- 


Td  some,  ttasee  new  pratsela  at  OoliimMa 
Untvenity  are  like  the  budi  o<  vrtng  oo  the 
tb*  fint  MsDe  of  a  new  atndnt 
.  tttm  a  loac  winter. 

But  tboee  are  very  dUfermt  ttmm,  othan 
■ay.  Hm  kmam  are  different,  tbe  eUHudee 
an  dttfvmt-ttae  only  thtaic  tbat  to  really 
tbe  mme  to  tbe  bnildtaw. 

Tet  that  earlier  tinw  to  a  praeenoe.  none- 
theleei.  that  In  tangible  ways  to  hiflnenrtns 
what  bappene  todey. 

TO  the  etadente.  tbe  OahmiMa  preteete  of 
tbe  mrtait  of  IMS  are  a  reeelvsd  memory, 
■nmefbing  they  leam  ebout  atoaoet  the  way 
they  leam  of  eueta  evmte  ee  tbe  Meeaelna- 
tlon  of  Prertdent  Joba  F.  Kennedy  or  the 
war  in  a  land  called  VIetnaaL  It  to  a  legacy 
they  amy  not  bave  fully  nndentood  at  fInt 
end  would  now  Juet  ae  eoon  eeparate  tbem- 
eeivea  fnaa. 

Td  tbe  unlventty  aiknlntotratkia,  the  pro- 
teete  In  wlildi  tbe  pollee  were  called  to 
dear  out  etudente  wbo  bad  occupied  Henll- 
ton  Hall  end  four  otber  buUdloge-are  a 
9ect«r  and  a  taeeon.  a  syadiol  of  bow  badly 
tbinse  can  go  wrooc  when  mtobandled 

In  IMS.  tbe  prateeU  focuaed  at  firet  oo 
ilefeiiee  itietfHl  reeeareh,  ttam  tooadened  to 
eopport  for  tbe  Harlem 
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Oo- 


itbei 


AprU  17, 

ocenmunlty'e  oh^Mtlone  to  a 
hnatala  wae  plaikiinc  tot 

In  1MB.  tbeemtate  bi 
of  HeaiOtflB  Bui  to  dem 
Ubtvanlty.  wtakb  bee  en  endowaMOi  of  Joet 
under  a  tamioa  doilan,  wttbdrew  $saj  mil- 
lion Inveeted  n  companlee  doing  boilnem 
with  South  Africa  beeaiMe  of  lie  policy  of 
apaitbeid. 

Tbe  unlverrtty  hae  aUeady  reetrteted  tte 
HMnte.  bii  it  to  rehicta 
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write  off  many  Of  America'* 


Tlie  prateet 
South   Afrtcen 
off< 

Africen 
inctfla.  ona 


of  the 
AtOjr 

up  for  aircet  at  the  Sooth 
in  New  ToA  and  Waeb- 
of  what  eonld  be  called 


jwttbliatentto« 

The  OetaanUi  etadente,  tieiiOMrtIni  tbe 
firrt  real  elt-ln  etoyone  can  raMsriier  on  tbe 
eempw  dhiee  tm  end  of  the  Vietaam  War. 
Bay  tbay  are  peSared  to  be  anaeted.  too,  in 
tbeeeme  peaoelnl  feeblon.  Tbsy  beev  even 
tried  to  negatme  with  the  uulveiellj  on 
tatme  for  tbe  aif  eete. 

But  tbey  batJuniliiieetlmeliiil  the  impact 
of  htotory.  Ca^w  the  p^toe  on  eempue  to. 

"enathenm"  to  ameb  of  the  CWi^la  fMul- 

flre  laet  time. 

The  admlntattatan  who  mn  Oolnnriiia 
cannot  bdp  but  have  in  mind  the  evente  of 
the  apeliw  of  Uig  imen  ttaegeeadi  of  eto- 
I  partUpat^d  tai  what  was  varfoariy  de- 
I.  a  prateet.  a  rebellion 
orarfot. 

The  etudente  ieeleed  five 
after  a  week  of  tndecMcn. 
debate,  tbe  coObse  piwldwd.  Or.  Oiayaon 
KM.  Mked  the!  poMee  onto  the  nampiie  hi 
the  dead  of  mgtt  to  dear  the  I 


Tliey  bare  even  eoBfipatetlBed  ell  of  tbeir 
end  the  etatemente  of  the  ad- 
"wo  we  can  reepond  qufckly." 
WaUy  Haye.  who  otageem  the  de*top 
bytheproteetcri. 
tndente  are  not  flghtlnc  tbe  sener- 
lar  of  their  predecieMw.  "Tbeee 
are  often  very  doee  to  their  par- 
Dalton.  a  Barnard  poltU- 
wbo  baebeen  advtainc 
Be  eeid  many  of  tbe  itu- 
fdt  coneiderable  prtaeiire  from  par- 
te end  the  prateeL 
The  eoUege  and  the  worid  of  adutte  to  not 
■We  dent  bate  Preeldent 
eeid  David  Oddtaier.  a  ao-yeer-old 

to  antt-Vietnam  war  proteete  in  a 
'.  "We  think  we  have  a  better  argu- 


Tbe   reeult   wae   awtnL 
tetndinte  i 


tbto  week  with  five  of  the 
who  bad  been  oondnctinc  a  feet 
in  the  eempoe  culture  of 
the  W*  ailgfat  bave  eapeeted  tendon  end  in- 
vective. Tnefiail.  they  bad  two  taouri  of 
taighJevd  iWeniertnn.  eeid  Crie  Foner.  a  ble- 
tflvy  pwfteeffr  wIm>  ewi?mireF***^  th*"' 

Rofeeeor  Vtaer  end  otben  eey  that  far 
from  being  an  ezeqrtion  to  the  career- 
wfao  have  become  preva- 
the  proteetere  are  quite 
about  the  dancer  the  ptoteet 
boldi  to  tbdr  academic  careen  end  tbdr 
for  pettlns  into  sood  profeedooal 


bave  deariy  niceeedtd  in 
for  tbeir  eauae.  end  there 
to  be  demonetratlone  oo  other 


What  they  bave  not  been  able  to  do,  at 
yet.  to  rally  the  etudent  body  belilnd 
m  INi,  a  few  hundred  etudente  occu- 
pied '■"'"'■f.  but  hundreds  more,  maybe 
milled  end  marched  outdde  in 


The 


ere 


ithat 
After  the 
Ro- 
to head  a  10- 
faenltylcoauBittee  that,  to  etate  it 
■Imply,  wae  8lvet>  the  Job  of  patttag  OotaBt- 
Mabaek 


In  iggg  you  bad  a  apark  tbiown  in  a  tin- 
'  eeid  Diane  Ravitdi.  an  historian  of 
education.  Proteirten,  she  >uc- 
wcre  able  to  tap  a  deep  well  of  dto- 
;  then.  "Here."  die  eald.  "There's  the 
ipaik  but  there  to  no  tinderboz."* 


Today.  Profe4wr  Sovem  to  CoinaaMa'S 
~    H  the  one  who 


He 
wbat  to  do  abo^  the 
of  HamHton  Bel. 


hietdry  to  not  the 
maWbfe 


taw  the 

which 

tbto  out  to  adoiuataitaneee  by 

them  tbat  a  catjtbat  dto  oo  a  hot  atove  wm 

never  ett  on  a  hot  otove  egaln.  but  neither 

wm  it  dt  on  a  caid  Btovc. 

Dr.  Kirk  «M  crttldaed  for  calUng  the 
pollee.  But  he  iwae  atao  eriUctoed  for  not 
ealUng  them  eooper.  thue  aUowtaic  the  dtuar 
tlontobuikltoierids. 

Dr.  Sovem  ahd  hto  aldee  are  watching 
Hemilton  Ban  doedy.  But  then  to  little 
dgn  of  aide  onl  the 


Tbattoone 
Important,  the  etudente  oo  the 
HemOton  Bail,  'fifr*"**  ell  of  " 
graduates,  are  v*ry  different  from  the  earn- 
er prateetera. 

If  there  to  oo«  word  that  everyone  ueee  to 
deecribe  tbe  students  on  the  etepe  of  BamO- 
ton  Ball,  today  It  to  "dtodpUned."  Thdr  pro- 
ted  bas  been  nmtly  organieed  to  draw  max- 
imum attention  With  mtntmimi  dianiption. 


MT  ADVICE  TO  THE  FRIVILEXjIED 
ORDERS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Oomauz]  is 
FHCogntswd  for  00  minutea. 

Mr  GK>NZAIJBZ.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  I  con- 
tinue on  my  advice  to  the  privileged 
ordeta,  whieh,  as  I  have  said,  indude 
first  and  foremost  my  oolleaguea.  We 
happen  to  find  oursdves  at  a  critical 
moment  In  our  hlerarchlal,  societal  po- 
sltlan  In  one  of  the  ptnnade  points  of 
prlvllese.  But  mostly  to  those  real 
wtdders  of  power,  the  real  privileged 
orden,  iriikh  today  in  America  repre- 
aent  those  f oroea  that  wasconced  in  an 
unaccountable  way  to  the  pto^lt  In 
iMSic  vtdlation  of  the  basic  tenets  that 
gave  rise  to  our  form  of  govemmmt 
under  the  Constitution  that  is  opera- 
tive today,  are  wielding  the  power  of 
war  and  peace;  the  American  standard 
of  living;  the  doom  or  the  extinction  of 
mnitow  of  our  smaU  Inislness  exter- 


To  these  privileged  orden  I  address, 
and  continue  to  address  my  rrmarks.  I 


had  Intended  to  begin  by  continuing 
what  I  left  somewhat  unfinished  yes- 
terday with  reject  to  thla  poeuUar  att- 
uation  that  brings  us  fuU  drde  In 
America  back  to  the  300-year-ago 
point  and  Just  almost  on  the  eve  of  our 
bicentennial  cdebration  of  the  Oov- 
emment that  we  enjoy  today.  So  many 
Americans  think  that  we  had  a  bicen- 
tennial In  1070;  the  trath  Is  that  our 
form  of  government  wm  not  have  a 
300th  Urtbday  untfl  1000. 

There  is  nothing,  I  might  point  out 
to  my  coUeaguea,  that  vouchsaf  ea  the 
continuity  or  tbe  permanence  of  this 
form  of  government.  We  take  It  tm 
granted,  true.  But  we  better  start 
working  at  it. 

I  was  starting  to  tiegin  on  that 
inemlse  iriien  I  Joined.  Just  a  few  min- 
utea ago,  in  some  of  the  discussion 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maasachuaetta,  a^io,  with  his  un- 
matched wit  and  indslve  intellect  has 
so  eloquently  pointed  out  and  has,  I 
think,  removed  some  of  the  obscuran- 
tism of  the  current  Resident  and  his 
regime  In  the  trappings  that  they  have 
tried  to  provide  In  guise  of  a  policy, 
but  which  In  effect  is  no  policy  at  alL  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mssiafhnsfftii  for  at  least  point- 
ing out  the  incoherency.  If  not  the 
actual  hypocrisy  and  outrig^it  Insincer- 
ity, in  what  is  being  uttered  and  what 
is  being  done. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  pi^t  to  pick 
up  on  that  matter  bavins  to  do  with 
our  relations  and  our  present  cata* 
strophlc  course  in  Central  America, 
specifically.  But  generally  toward 
thoae  countries  that  share  the  destiny 
south  of  the  border  with  us,  beginning 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexkio. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  contin- 
ue to  indulge  in  the  misperoeptions 
that  still  prevail  In  the  minds  of  the 
overwhelmingly  and  preponderant 
number  of  Americans  In  and  out  of 
the  Congress,  in  snd  out  of  the  White 
House.  Also,  the  reference  to  the  situ- 
ation or  the  anomolous  podtion  and 
oonflleting  podtion  of  the  adminlstnir 
tion  and  its  spokesmen  with  reqiect  to 
the  situation  in  Central  America  with 
qiedfic  reference  to  the  RqmbUc  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  South  African 
countiT  or  govonment  or  republic. 

It  reminded  me  very  much,  I  wanted 
my  colleague  from  Texas  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  frcnn  Massachu- 
setts to  hear  this  because  in  1057,  as  a 
freahman  member  of  the  State  Senate 
of  Tfexas,  at  a  time  before  the  name 
Martin  Luther  King  was  heard,  I  got 
up  and  filibustered,  I  used  the  instru- 
mentality that  had  really  been  bom  in 
the  Texas  State  Senate;  not  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  unlimited  rule  of 
debate  and  the  filibuster,  ss  it  got  to 
be  called  popularly,  really  had  its 
birth  in  that  great  institution  known 
as  the  Texas  State  Senate. 
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We  were  f  acliic  that  particular  year 
the  maHtve  group  of  rwhtance  bflls 
that  had  emanated  out  of  the  State  of 
IHrglnla  and  had  wended  Ita  oouiae 
through  the  11  Confederate  State*.  I 
mll^t  lajr  that  the  record  wUl  ahow 
that  it  was  only  in  the  Tezaa  Leglala- 
ture  where  they  were  even  debated.  In 
the  Ariauaaa  Legislature,  for  example, 
the  16  basic  meanirea  were  approved 
in  about  16  minutes.  So  that  when  I 
got  up.  took  the  floor,  held  it  continu- 
ously without  cease  and  without  sit- 
ting for  a  total  of  some  MH  hours,  and 
then  combined  with  a  senior  member 
at  that  time,  but  a  recent  former  col- 
league of  oun  In  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Abraham  Kaaen.  we  filibustered  and 
tied  up  the  Senate  a  total  of  36  hour*, 
and  we  ended  up  in  enabling  the 
Senate  to  approve  noly  2  of  the  16. 

But  the  arguments  that  were  ad- 
vanced were  identical  to  what  you 
heard  here  today.  Now.  I  cannot  evoke 
that  atmosphere:  The  sounds,  the 
imells.  the  hatred,  the  putredness  of 
outwcMD  preJudlcieB  encruited  into  the 
law.  I  had  first  seen  that  on  the  dty 
councQ  level  of  San  Antonio,  where  we 
had  the  same  thing.  Astoundedly.  I 
was  the  one  that  had  a  hand  in  the 
first  so-called  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  so-caUed 
dvil  ri^ts.  and  that  was  the  uncoostt- 
tutlooality  of  restricUve  covenants  in 
the  alienatloo  of  property  based  on 
race,  color,  creed,  or  nationality. 

At  that  time  it  was  very  popular  a 
practice  in  San  Antonio  and  in  Texas 
genenlly.  but  particulaily  in  that 
part,  and  more  virulently  in  east 
Texas,  to  have  In  the  master  deed 
records  with  the  county  clerk.  fOed 
these  restrictive  covenants  that  read: 

"If  at  any  time  this  property,  either 
throui^  diseaion  or  alienation  or  lale 
OT  Inheritance  or  bequeath,  ihould 
become  an  ownership  in  the  hands  of 
a  Negro  or  a  Mexican."  and  in  some 
aporadlc  Instanrfs  they  also  included 
the  word  Jew.  "then  the  original  title, 
that  Is  the  Utle  to  thia  land.  shaU 
revert  to  the  original  grantor."  That  Is 
the  one  who  had  originally  filed  the 
master  deeds  when  he  or  she  proceed- 
ed to  devdop  plats  of  land  or  what  we 
call  today  developmenti  or  mibdevel- 
opments. 

0  1700 

So  that  here  we  were  In  the  glorious 
year  of  our  Lord  1M7.  while  In  the  law 
school  I  had  studied  that  very  diligent- 
ly and  then  after  the  war.  and  subse- 
quent to  1M6, 1  read  with  great  inter- 
est in  a  law  journal  that  the  black 
group  in  St  Louis.  MO.  had  raised  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $900,000  in  mler 
to  prosecute  the  case  of  restrictive  cov- 
enants throu^  the  Judiciary  and  were 
headed  for  the  Supreme  Court 

Now.  in  San  Antonio,  we  had  had. 
■ome  of  us.  the  same  experiences  that 
were  customary  and  were  encrusted 
into  the  State  statutes  known  as  Jim 


Crow  lawi.  and  the  other  State  conitl- 
tutiooal  provisians  that  called  for 
strict  segregation  up  and  down  the 
line.  We  were  no  different  tnm  South 
Africa.  The  antlmlscegenatloo  laws 
were  criminal  culpability  in  nature, 
and  in  the  dty  of  San  Antonio.  lo  and 
behoM.  I  organlMd  what  was  known  as 
the  flrrt.  sponsored  Mexican-Ameri- 
can even  though  I  hate  hyphenated 
names.  I  wiU  uee  this  for  descriptive 

relatively  young  men  who  had  some- 
how OT  other  remained  in  San  Antonio 
during  the  war  and  they  were  aide  to 
{MTOflt  and  some  of  them  reached  the 
great  position  of  being  either  million- 
aires or  near-mfllionaires.  So  after  the 
war  I  thought  it  was  time  that  the 
people  of  Mexican  origin  do  more  than 
Jurt  sit  back  and  whine  and  complain 
about  discrimination. 

As  I  say  and  repeat  in  some  areas. 
l»M»iii^wm  San  Antonio  at  that  time, 
and  particularly  before  the  war.  we 
faced,  and  especially  those  who  had  a 
darker  texture  of  their  skins,  and  in 
my  famfly.  as  I  said  (moe  bef<»«  here.  I 
am  the  lightest  complexloned  In  the 
famUy.  so  that  I  shared  scmie  experi- 
ences that  were  directed  to  my  broth- 
ers and  my  sister  that  unfortunately  I 
would  be  spared  because  the  individual 
prohibiting  entry  say  to  the  skating 
rink  on  St  Mary  Street  or  to  the 
swimming  pool  at  San  Pedro  Pai^  or 
further  over  in  New  Braunf els.  TZ.  to 
the  Land  Apart  and  before  that  well, 
later  it  became  a  State  park  so  we 
were  able  to  proscribe  that  kind  of 
practice,  but  at  that  time  I  had  the  ex- 
perience of  having  these  Individuals 
say.  "All  right  we  do  not  allow  Mexi- 
cans." Then  they  would  look  at  me 
and  say.  "Well,  you  are  all  right  be- 
cause you  are  fttanish  " 

This  Is  the  reaaim  I  do  not  like  this 
word  Hispanic  today,  even  thou^  It 
offends  some  of  my  colleagues  of 
Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban  descent  who 
are  generally  classified  as  Sspanks.  I 
do  not  Uke  it  because  the  pe^de  who 
did  not  want  to  be  sssorist«>rt  with  that 
distasteful  appellation,  even  though 
they  emerged  from  the  same  group, 
would  say  they  were  not  Mexican; 
they  were  Spanish.  Hispanic.  So  I  have 
this  inbred  dislike  for  that  word,  even 
though  it  is  a  very  noUe  word.  In 
aimaUb  it  is  a  word  that  Is  very  beau- 
tiful. ii*T««iH«H  It  Is  a  beautiful 
word,  but  nevertheless,  in  order  to 
come  up  to  today,  because  what  I 
heard  here  from  some  of  the  Oon- 
liiMiimn  Is  remlnlsoent  snd  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  put  out  by 
the  PR  people  of  the  South  African 
Oovemment  are  identical  to  what  we 
were  told  during  the  filibuster  by  pre- 
eminent assodates  in  the  State  senate 
and  by  the  State  senate  leaders  then 
and  the  State  leaders  generally  In 
Texas. 

But  in  San  Antonio,  my  baptism  of 
fire  began  my  first  year  on  the  dty 


council,  because  before  I  ran  for  the 
dty  council,  before  I  even  thought  I 
would  be  In  politics.  I  had  organlMd  a 
Pan  American  Progiesshre  Association. 
I  was  trying  to  get  some  sodal  oon- 
sdence  remonsibility  and  some  sodal 
omsdence  out  of  some  of  these  newly 
rich  businessmen,  and  they  did.  They 
came  across  mostly  because  they  knew 
my  family,  knew  my  father,  and  they 
thought  that  anybody  the  son  of  Don 
Unltas  was  gidng  to  be  all  right 

The  first  thing  they  found  was  that 
I  got  Involved  In  some  of  the  then 
crises.  For  instance.  I  had  a  returning 
veteran  of  Worid  War  n  by  the  last 
name  of  Tlrevino  who  came  to  me  and 
said.  "I  wanted  to  buy  a  home  with  my 
savings  and  my  mustering-out  pay. 
Over  here  in  this  new  development 
that  Is  Just  under  oonstructlon,  near 
Woodlawn  Park,  and  the  developer 
there  and  the  people  who  are  going  to 
sell  the  homes  said  they  oould  not  sell 
to  "«*  because  I  — "  Mexican." 


Well,  at  first  it  seemed  very  difficult 
to  accept  that  but  it  was  true.  Then  I 
found  that  their  reason  was  they  could 
not  give  him  a  dear  title  because  of 
these  master  deed  records  and  these 
instrummts  that  were  so  basic  and 
would  not  allow  a  title  guaranty  com- 
pany to  give  what  they  call  an  un- 
clouded title. 

So  then  I  was  pondering  that  sltua- 
Uoo  when  here  comes  a  very  humble 
little  gentleman,  one  of  those  salt-of- 
the-earth  who  are  commonly  called 
Mexicans,  but  who  was.  like  the  over- 
whelming, preponderant  majority.  Just 
asking  for  tranquility,  to  work  hard, 
earn  a  living,  provide  for  the  family, 
find  a  roof,  provide  food  and  dothlng. 
All  of  the  sons  of  this  man.  whose 
name  was  Abdon  Puente.  had  been  in 
the  service.  One  of  them  had  come 
bade  and  had  befriended  a  buddy. 
They  had  foui^t  together.  Tbey  had 
been  on  the  same  team  beginning  back 
when  the  Mth  Texas  Division  was 
mustered  in.  and  they  were  in  Italy  at 
Amio.  and  when  tbey  came  out  this 
buddy  of  his  was  not  Mexican-Ameri- 
can, his  last  name  was  Humphrey,  and 
he  happened  to  have  a  little  fkmlly 
house.  He  was  totally  a  100-peroent 
disabled  veteran.  He  had  great  need 
for  $3,000  in  cash.  The  little  home  he 
had  was  in  what  they  call  the  Palo 
Alto  addition  in  San  Antonio.  It  was 
originally  known  as  the  Mayfleld  sub- 
division. This  was  named  after  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  very  famous  after 
World  War  I  in  our  stretch  of  the 
woods,  »»«*  his  name  was  Eari  B.  May- 
field,  who  ran  in  1030  as  a  candidate  of 
the  Kii  Klux  Klan  Party  and  won.  So 
one  of  those  who  was  dose  to  him  was 
a  businessman  who  also  bore  an  Illus- 
trious name.  He  was  the  one  who  had 
the  title  vested  In  him  by  virtue  of  the 
master  deed  records.  So  when  Hum- 
phrey said  in  good  faith.  "I  wiU  seU  to 
jrou.  young  Puente."  and  the  Puente 
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family  dreai^ed  of  having  a  Uttle 
home,  beeaual  all  they  had  had  was  a 
lean-to  shadc^  so  upon  this  young  vet- 
eran's return  and  his  buddy  saying.  "I 
will  sell."  theTgave  him  the  $3,000  in 
cash,  which  pfr.  Hiunphrey  immedi- 
ately spent 

Lo  and  b«hold  here  comes  Mr. 
Puente.  the  fither.  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  said.  "Mr.  OoosaleB.  I  have 
been  told  Uuit  maybe  you  could  help 
us."  and  theq  he  laid  out  a  notice,  a 
filed  notice,  tihat  had  been  served  on 
him  by  the  deputy  sheriff  in  which  he 
was  asked  to  $ppeu-  before  the  distrtet 
court  At  thsit  time  it  was  known  ss 
the  S7th  district  court  in  Bexar 
County,  and  m  show  cause  why  an  in- 
junction should  not  be  honored. 

I    D  1710 

The  Injunction  was  filed  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  Inholted  the  nuwter 
deed  tiUes  t6  all  of  those  devdop- 
ments  and  homes  in  the  Karl  R  May- 
field  Park  Subdivision,  and  what  he 
was  saying  wks:  "Look,  you  not  only 
are  going  to!  lose  your  money,  you 
have  to  turn  Iftiat  house  over  to  me  be- 
cause you.  M».  Puente,  are  a  Mexican, 
and  this  is  a  itstrlction." 

I  then  chei^ed  with  Mr.  Humphrey, 
who  said,  yesi  that  the  title  company 
had  informeq  him  that  there  was  a 
cloud,  but  he  jdid  not  tmderstand  what 
that  was  not  did  they  explain  the 
nature  of  the  cloud. 

So  the  next  thing  I  did.  I  said.  "Mr. 
Puente.  you  have  to  have  an  attorney 
to  fOe  an  answer.  Otherwise  you  lose 
by  default"   | 

He  said,  "I  nave  no  money." 

I  picked  up!  the  phone  and  called  a 
friend,  a  voy  benevoloit  lawyer,  a 
Mexican-American  lawyer,  one  of  the 
very  few  at  tiat  time  in  San  Antonio, 
and  he  said,  f'Hour.  I  cant  practice 
really  adequately  and  competently  In 
district  courtJ  I  Just  reserve  my  prac- 
tice to  the  lower  courts,  municipal 
court"— what  ithey  used  to  eaU  the  cor- 
poration onuf— "and  maybe  a  county 


court  of  law 

ly." 

"Well,"  I 
can  get  that 

He  sal 
maybe  I  can 
And  we 
said. 

So 


now  and  then,  frank- 


"I  dont  know  who  I 
do  It  free." 

ell.  I  teU  you  i^at 

recommend  somebody." 

to  somebody  and  ttwy 

'No.  we  ^an't  do  It  for  fkee." 

I.  being!  a  law  school  graduate. 


told  the  lawyer.  "Look,  ru  prqiare  the 
answer  If  yoil  will  use  your  name  as 
the  attorney  pf  record."  whldi  he  did. 
I  said.  "Just  Ito  hold  up  the  case,  be- 
cause it  Is  coii^dental.  but  I  know  this 
case  in  point  is  ultimately  going  to 
land  in  the  Sgpreme  Court  If  It  hasnt 
already.  All  m  want  to  do  Is  ask  for  a 
pos^Tooement,  and  the  Immertiatf  re- 
quest Is  to  pass  the  hearing  on  the  pre- 
limhiary  injuiictlon  over  for  30  days." 
That  was  done,  but  irtien  the  30  days 
was  up.  we  had  the  same  dilemma  of 
finding  a  lawyer.  To  his  eternal  credit 


one  of  the  most  illustrious  legal  minds 
I  have  known  and  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing,  now  Judge  Carlos  Cadwia, 
who  is  one  of  the  Judges  on  the  fourth 
court  of  appeals  and  Is  celebrating  his 
30th  anniversary  on  that  court  this 
week  and  I  wish  to  take  this  oppcntu- 
nlty  to  salute  him— he  was  then  not 
too  long  out  of  law  school,  like  I.  and 
be  was  trying  to  make  ends  meet  but 
be  said.  "Ill  do  everything  possible  to 
help.  Tbe  only  thing  is  swu're  going  to 
have  to  find  some  way  of  paying  for 
the  filing  fees  and  some  of  the  inciden- 
tal court  costs." 

I  said.  "Don't  worry  about  tt 
Carlos." 

Judge  Csdena  is  a  constitutional 
expert  In  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
SdMKd  he  was  an  honor  student,  and 
everybody  ranked  him  as  one  of  those 
brilliant  legal  minds  that  developed 
his  talent  along  oonstituticmal  law 
lines. 

Wdl.  the  rest  Is  history  because  we 
ddayed  it  But  in  the  meanwhile  the 
newspapers  found  out  about  it.  and 
the  Board  of  the  Pan-American  Pro- 
gressive Association  called  me  In  and 
said.  "We  understand  you're  involving 
us  in  this." 

And  I  said.  "No.  not  yet  because  we 
havent  gotten  the  bill  for  the  court 
oorts,  but  it  is  my  hope  to  do  so  soon." 

Tbey  said.  "No,  because  the  newma- 
pets  mentkmed  that  what  this  does,  it 
Is  going  to  put  us  in  there  with  the 
nigger." 

And  remember,  that  when  I  filibus- 
tered tbe  race  bills  in  the  State  senate 
In  1M7.  the  words  used  on  the  senate 
floor  were  not  Negro,  they  were  not 
black,  tbey  were  plain  old  Texas 
nigger,  except  that  the  newqtapers 
wwe  very  Und  to  those  souitors  and 
tbey  deaned  up  tbe  language  and  sub- 
stituted tbe  wiml.  "Negro."  But  when 
I  faced  that  I  beard  one  of  tbe  sena- 
tors say.  "Wm  you  yield?"  And  I  said, 
"Yes.  for  a  question." 

And  be  said: 

"Tou  doBt  know  the  nlnen  like  I  do.  In 
my  distitet  we  have  more  nigien  than  we 
have  irtiitas.  snd  tbey  dont  want  to  inter- 
msRT.  and  that  is  what  you  want 

I  was  reminded  of  that  because  of 
the  recent  PR  poop  put  out  by  tbe 
South  Africans  saying  that  we  are 
thinirtoy  of  maUng  it  noncriminal  to 
violate  tbe  miscegenation  statutes,  and 
I  remember  tbe  senator  saying  that 

Then  I  said.  "Senator.  I  will  reply  to 
you.  Tboae  who  have  cynical  ideas  as 
to  why  I  am  arising,  we  live  in  a  cyni- 
cal world.  If  you  do  anything,  you  are 
supposed  to  have  an  angle,  ^ther  po- 
litical <a  some  kind  of  self -aggrandis- 
ing angle." 

I  said.  "In  my  case  let  me  tell  you 
this;  I  know  that  I  am  a  novice.  I  know 
that  I  am  an  amateur  politician,  but  I 
have  enough  brains  to  know  the  logis- 
tics of  the  sltuati<m  in  my  district." 

At  that  ttane  the  State  senatorial  dis- 
trict consisted  of  the  entire  county. 


Just  like  in  my  first  8  years  In  this 
House  my  district  was  the  entire 
county.  I  had  the  second-largest  dis- 
trict In  the  Nation. 

Anyway,  there  I  was  answering  the 
soiator.  and  I  said.  "Senator,  in  my 
county  the  dtlsens.  the  Americans, 
the  fellow  San  Antonians  of  bladi  de- 
scent dont  constitute,  and  never 
have,  even  8  percent  of  tbe  total  popu- 
lation, so  there  certainly  couldnt  be 
any  political  mileage  in  that" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  I  got  up 
and  fought  tbe  bUl.  tbe  resolutions,  or 
the  ordinances  in  the  dty  coundl  in 
1954.  I  was  considered  a  kamlkaw.  a 
suicide,  a  political  suidde.  and  this  is 
what  I  was  told  in  the  State  senate. 

I  said.  "Senator,  look  these  San  An- 
tonians may  be  less  than  8  percent 
but  I  have  had  a  great  diance  to  get 
•round  my  district  and  meet  them, 
and  the  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that 
per  capita  I  would  say  tbey  are  tbe 
most  religious  of  any  in  my  county, 
but  In  all  of  my  goings  and  comings 
the  dear  thing  I  have  aeen.  Just  as 
dearly  and  perceptivdy  and  limpklly 
and  as  purely  ss  anything  could  be. 
was  their  desire  to  be  brothers,  not 
brothers-in-law." 

So  I  can  see  tbe  psyebidogy  behind 
the  South  African  Government  in 
saying.  "Well,  you  know,  well  loosen 
up  and  maybe  well  allow  some  misceg- 
enation." because  I  can  Just  see  tbe 
impact  it  wm  have  on  a  lot  of  those 
Southern  minds  that  always  feared, 
first  that  It  has  to  be  come  Commu- 
nist plot  If  we  were  trying  to  fight 
those  segregatory  bills,  or,  plot  if  we 
were  trying  to  fight  those  segregatory 
bills,  or  second,  if  they  oould  not  prove 
that— and  there  was  no  way  they 
could:  in  fSct  I  have  never  been  to 
Russia.  I  have  never  belonged  to  any 
organtaatlon  any  taan  questionable 
than  tbe  Uoos  Club  or  tbe  Optimists 
dub  or  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  tbe 
Cathedral  parish  into  which  I  was 
bom.  and  so  they  could  not  make  a 
case  out  of  that— there  had  to  be  some 
other  reason. 

So  tbe  reasm  was  that  he  is  getting 
some  political  mileage.  But  then,  as  I 
answered  tbe  senator,  that  would  have 
been  f odibardy. 

It  is  tbe  same  thing  today.  It  is  no 
different  Tbose  who  strugi^ed  in  the 
dvil  rights  days  tai  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties, but  especially  in  the  sixties,  so 
often  said  that  freedom  is  not  free, 
and  the  truth  Is  that  freedom  is  never 
woo  permanently.  Every  generation 
has  to  figbt  tbe  fi^t  in  its  own  way 
under  tbe  peculiar  environment  of 
that  particular  generatkm. 

This  Is  what  the  fight  Is  today.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues.  Our  Involvement 
south  of  the  bm-der  falls  to  distinguish 
between  the  Old  World  as  it  was  and 
the  New.  and  it  Is  not  even  the  same 
world  today  as  it  was.  say.  in  1060.  As  I 
have  said,  as  great  an  admirer  and  sup- 
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porter  M  I  was  of  Prarident  John  F. 
Kennedjr.  If  he  we  the  Fraeident 
today  and  he  ware  to  try  to  aeD  the  Al- 
Uaaoe  for  Procreaa.  tt  would  not  take 
In  todaj^  Latin  America.  We  win  uae 
that  hnnp  word.  And  the  reaaoo  la 
that  the  AlUaiioe  for  Protreaa  waa 
really  unOataraL  Thoa^  the  ■pMt 
behind  It  waa  collective.  It  waa  per- 
mlaed  on  what  waa  aald  at  Punta  dd 
when  the  AlHanne  for  Protraai 
unveOed,  and  that  la  that  we  are 
roeqnala  No  BMtter  how  lane  we  are 
and  no  matter  how  aBall.  theanaHeat 
country  here,  we  mid  that  we  are 
gotnv  to  work  with  you  on  a  parity. 
But  ataaoe  then  aiiat  we  have  now— 
and  I  think  It  la  due  to  thaae  ml^er- 
ceptlooa,  lack  of  knoatedge.  andabya- 
aaal  lanoranee.  la  that  we  do  not  aee 
ouraelvea  other  than  aa  we  have 
learned  our  hlatory  In  thia  part  of 
North  AmcrlciL 

0  1790 


When  we 

not  only  antaconiae  the  people  that 
ahaie  the  new  world  to  the  aouth  of 
oa.  tnit  alao  north  of  ua.  I  reoantly  had 
a  letter  from  a  Canadian  irtw  had  re- 
acted to  one  of  theae  prcaantatlona 
and  Mid.  "Aa  a  Narth  American-"  and 
I  raaant  very  mudi  America'B  exclu- 
atvenaaa  In  trylDC  to  aegregate  Itaelf  aa 
the  only  Americana  around,  ao  he  oon- 
aidera  himadf  a  North  American:  but 
aouth  of  the  border  thIa  la  the  way  we 
are  deacribed.  thoae  "North  Ameri- 


NOw,  the  hlatory  there  In  our  rela- 
tlooa  haa  been  aa  late  aa  1M9  Calvin 
OooUdge'a  Invaalon  of  Nlcaracua  and 
our  keeptnt  troopa  there  for  almoat  10 
yeara  untfl  we  had  trained  the  Nation- 
al Guard  and  taMtaDed  the  Somoaa 
regime,  the  moat  dietatorlal.  the  moat 
tyrannical,  the  moat  corrupt  of  any 
land  at  any  time.  We  are  the  onea  that 
hnpoaert  It  and  kqit  tt  up.  It  waa  not 
Ruaala.  It  waa  not  ftigiand.  It  waa  not 
Ftanee.  It  waa  not  any  other  country 
but  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

We  did  not  hear  anyone  talk  about 
freedom  of  the  preaa.  freedom  from 
such  thino  aa  torture  and  political  ez- 
termhiatinn  I  did  not  hear  any  leader 
in  fact.  I  heard  great  leaden  like 
Ftanklln  Rooaev^  take  a  very  cyni- 
cal, a  very  uncharacteriatlc  poae  when 
they  dcacribed  Bomoaa  In  theae  worda. 
and  thla  waa  PDR.  It  waa  not  Ronald 
Reagan,  but  I  am  almoat  aure  the 
Prealdent'a  mind  aet  In  au^  that  he 
would  appreciate  what  PDR  aald.  re- 
ferring to  Nicaragua,  referring  to 
Somoaa  during  Wnid  War  n.  He  aald. 
"Tea.  I  know  he  ia  an  &03..  but  he  ia 
ouraO.B." 

Thla  la  a  eynlcim  that  we  can  111 
afford  to  oonttnue  to  harbor  any  more 
than  we  can  continue  to  harbm*  the 
mlapereeptlona  that  I  aee  obvioualy  re- 
fleeted  during  the  debatea. 

The  reaaon  la  simple.  The  reaacm  ia 
that  unlem  we  diacem  what  la  happen- 


ing, now.  If  we  are  upaet  by  irtiat  ia 
happening  and  haa  happened  thua  far 
In  the  aaaaUeat  country  In  B  Salvador 
irtiere  after  $3  billloo  of  diract  aid  In 
leaa  than  4  yeara  we  are  bock  to  aquare 
one  and  If  we  areirtiere  we  are  In  the 
eaae  of  Nicaragua  where  we  have  liter- 
ally fa««p«ii*H  them,  where  the  Preal- 
dmt'a  poaKkm  aa  enunciated  Juat  2 
weeka  ago  waa,  "Look,  drop  dead  or  I 
wm  km  you."  Thla  la  the  way  the 
worid  la  Interpreting  Amerlca'a  poal- 
tloo. 

I  think  It  la  time  we  dlieat  ouraelvea 
of  theae  aalmteroeptlona,  becauae  they 
will  be  and  continue  to  be  highly 
ooatly.  not  only  In  Treaaury,  but  In 
blood.  Not  only  that,  but  becauae  It 
win  be  that  we  wHI  forever  make  of 
the  new  world  a  replica  of  the  old 
worid  with  ita  andent  hatreda  and  anl- 
moattlea  and  Inbred  dlallkea  and  horri- 
ble, horrible  eramplea  of  wara.  enter- 
nal  wara.  vaat  wars,  killing  wara.  de- 
structive wara,  becauae  that  oountir  to 
the  aouth  of  ua  la  entirely  different. 
The  wvld  has  shrunk.  They  know 
there  Is  hope 

Theae  teeming  massiw  that  now  in 
the  aggregate  outnumber  the  total 
population  of  the  United  Statea.  and 
thla  haa  been  true  only  in  the  laat 
decade  and  a  half,  are  no  longer  going 
to  take  the  oppreaaion.  the  tyranny, 
the  hunger. 

Juat  think,  in  Honduraa  where  we 
are  occupying  now  and  we  had  and  I 
want  to  point  out  to  my  colleague 
from  Tezaa  that  waa  here  a  while  ago 
[Mr.  Ixuml.  if  he  happena  to  be  up 
in  hla  room  watching  thla  on  the 
cloaed  dreult  TV,  that  I  waa  the  only 
one  who  proteated  the  Governor  of 
Texaa,  Ifarii  White,  sending  In  the 
Tezaa  National  Guard.  Even  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  had  more  aenae 
and  refuaed  to  do  it.  even  thou^  he  ia 
a  Republican:  but  our  Governor  In 
Tezaa  not  only  aent  the  Tezaa  Nation- 
al Guard,  the  are  atUl  down  there  on 
thla  Operatkm  Pine  Tree,  which  will 
probably  terminate  around  May  S  and 
a  lot  la  going  to  happen  between  now 
and  then:  but  in  aelecting  the  compo- 
nent guard  elamenta,  the  commander 
said  they  were  going  to  go  to  the 
Southwest  and  to  the  Valley  of  Tezaa 
where  the  denaity  of  the  word  they 
use  this  day  "Hispanlcs,"  whteh  aa  I 
have  aald  before,  I  dldlke.  becauae  if 
anybody  la  going  to  call  me  anything, 
then  they  ou^t  to  say  Mezican.  I 
have  never  Uked  hyphenated  Ameri- 
eanlam  and  I  have  long  thou^t  when 
It  waa  not  polltloally  popular  to  do  ao 
to  aay,  "Look,  we  are  either  Americana 
or  we  are  not,  and  if  we  are  not,  then  I 
want  to  know  what  I  am."  That  haa 
been  my  poaitlon  ainoe  I  can  remember 
and  it  offended  aome  peoide.  The  pro- 
fessional ethnlCB,  who  aU  they  know 
how  to  do  and  earn  a  living  doing  it  ia 
beating  the  ethnic  druma,  the  racial 
tom-toms,  and  I  have  never  believed 
that.  I  have  believed  in  fighting  for 


the  guaranteea  that  American  eonatl- 
tutlonal  freedom  glvsa  ua.  without  re- 

I  would  have  taken  the  aame  poai- 
tion  on  the  city  counefl  or  In  the  State 
aenate  at  that  time.  Remember,  thla 
waa  before  Martin  Luther  King  waa 
even  a  name  that  anjrbody  heard  and 
where  we  had  very,  very  intrendied  f e- 
rodoua  f edIngL 

I  had  to  face  a  platoiero.  that  la  a 
gunman  that  the  Kaat  Tttzaa  White 
Cltlaens  Counefl  aent  over.  It  waa  ao 
f ooUah.  becauae  he  walked  over  to  the 
capital  and  aomehow  or  another  con- 
fronted me  and  I  Juat  told  him  to  hla 
faoe.  I  aakl.  "Mister.  I  thtaik  you  ought 
to  know.  I  oome  firom  the  weat  aide  of 
San  Antonio.  I  know  you  have  got  that 
gun  there  under  your  coat,  but  you 
take  one  atep  to  me  or  you  make  one 
menacing  move  and  I  am  going  to  atrip 
you  of  that  gun  and  ktU  you  with  it" 
That  waa  the  only  way  I  knew,  coming 
up  the  rough  way.  to  handle  the  aitua- 
tkm. 

The  captain  of  the  Auatln  police 
f woe  eaUed  and  wanted  to  know  If  I 
would  want  protective  custody  and  I 
said  no.  In  the  fbat  place.  I  oommuted. 
I  did  not  have  money  to  live  In  Auatln 
during  the  sessions,  so  I  used  to  drive. 
I  would  eat  breakf  aat  at  home,  get  in 
my  car  and  drive  to  the  State  aenate 
meeting.  I  would  be  back  and  eat 
supper  with  my  family  and  aieep  at 
home.  It  did  a  lot  of  things.  JnrJuding 
making  me  invulnerable  to  the  lobby- 
ists who  would  usually  try  to  get  you 
at  suppertlme  at  the  old  Driaooll  Hotel 
in  Auatln:  so  nobody  knew  what  I 
would  do  until  the  aenate  seasion 
opened  and  I  came  In  my  ear  and  went 
In. 

So  theae  thinga  that  I  see  today 
reaUy  are  kind  of  aaaateuriah  com- 
pared to  what  we  faced  in  Tezaa.  It 
waa  atrange  to  see  that  juat  aa  in  the 
caae  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pan  American  Progressive  Association, 
who  aald.  "How  dare  you  get  ua  in- 
volved with  the  nigger?  Tou  cant  put 
ua  on  the  same  plane." 

Well,  the  reaaon  was  that  the  Mezl- 
can-Ameriean  if  his  skin  was  dark 
enough,  if  he  looked  Indian,  he  would 
get  diacriminated  on  a  par.  eapedally 
in  the  rural  areaa  with  the  blacks. 
They  lived  no  differently.  They  were 
treated  the  aame. 

If  you  were  blue  eyed,  light  oomplez- 
loned  like  many  Mezlcan-Amerleana 
are  and  you  became  acceptable,  well.  It 
waa  human  nature.  The  leadtaig  law- 
yers of  the  day.  with  two  ezoeptlons. 
Mezlcan-Amerlcan  lawyers  who  had 
been  accepted,  one  of  them  to  the 
Rotary  CSub,  a  couple  to  the  down- 
town lions  Club,  well,  they  felt  they 
were  acceptable.  If  they  wanted  to 
continue  to  be  aboeptable.  they  would 
have  to  acquire  all  the  trappinga  of 
prejudicea  that  the  dominant  group 
reflected. 
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Well,  lo  and  behold,  today  the  ma- 
jority In  SaQ  Antonio— they  were  not 
then— at  tha^  time  I  would  aay  it  waa 
around  43%  percent,  today  the  majori- 
ty of  the  d^aena,  a  Uttle  better  than 
51  or  52  peieent.  are  Mezlcan-Ameri- 
cans  In  the  dty. 

I     D  17M 

But  that  daea  not  guarantee  enlight- 
enment and  progressive  government, 
becauae  the  equal  falae  notion  that  if 
you  are  a  niinority  member  you  are 
downtrodden^  and  that  you  are  virtu- 
oua.  and  that  your  are  going  to  be  lib- 
eral ia.  of  cfiirae.  a  fallaey.  What  It 
doea  reflect  ia  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  who  Uae  that  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach of  th^  people.  They  juat  do  not 
know  pe<9U.  Just  like  our  leaders 
cleaiiy  revealed  to  me  their  mlspercep- 
tions  of  whai  they  call  Latin  America. 
This  is  whatjthe  Preaident  revealed,  it 
will  be  S  years  In  October,  when  he 
went  down  t^  four  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  made  the  first 
blooper  in  obe  country  by  saying  he 
waainanoth^. 

Well,  you  know,  everybody  can  un- 
derstand that,  but  I  think  the  moat 
significant  thing  waa  when  he  came 
ba(±  and  laiided  in  Calif  omla  and  his 
first  ezplim4tlon  waa  "Gee.  I  didnt 
know  they  were  that  different." 

Well,  we  hid  better  start  knowing  It. 
We  had  better  start  realising  hlsttny 
f ran  the  pein>ectlve  of  devdopment 

Our  Thlrteto  Colonies  when  we  read 
American  hutivy  as  if  those  were  the 
Thlrteoi  Colonies,  actually  we  were  a 
part  of  37.  The  others  now  form  part 
of  that  wh^  we  call  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  like.  But  to  the 
aouth  of  usii  by  the  time  Plymouth 
Rock  becam^  a  hlstorial  note  In  our 
books.  In  M^zioo  City  you  had  had  a 
university  a|>d  a  printing  preas  for 
more  than  360  years.  So  that  unices 
we  understand  the  tntrieaeiea  of  the 
historical  detelopmenta.  cultural,  daas 
systems,  we  ^rlU  continue  to  make  aeri- 
ous  errors,  n^  we  are  Indeed  in  other 
parts  of  the  irorld. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  have  made 
the  error  of  having  loot  60,000  of  our 
American  y^mg.  and  untold  Ulllona  of 
treaaury  in  Southeast  Asia  if  our  lead- 
ers, both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress, 
in  the  Oval  Office,  the  Prealdeney. 
had  had  a  Correct  pooeptlon  of  the 
real  world,  of  this  we  call  wnmimism. 

We  alao  shmild  learn  that  we  have  to 
develop  som^  kind  of  reaUaatkm  that 
there  ia  a  vaat  difference  between  an 
indigenoua.  Ihat  is  a  native  dvfl  war, 
and  one  thai  tnlnga  Into  play  through 
ai  aome  ruling  power,  be- 
Qtinulng  our  nei^eet  In 
that  reiQMCt  Is  f ataL 

At  thla  pomt  I  would  introduce  tat 
the  RaooBi>.lfor  instanrr.  In  view  of 
the  dialog  pteoeding  me.  a  statement 
and  an  analysis  prepared  by  the  Rev- 
erend Fathar  WOllam  R.  Callahan, 
who  is  here  puid  heada  what  la  known 


eztemal  f  < 
cauae  our 


aa  the  Qulzote  Center  In  Hyattaville. 
MD.  He  ia  one  of  Uie  moat  knoatedge- 
aUe  and  ezperieneed  men  with  remeet 
to  Nicaragua  w>eclflcally  that  I  know 
of  In  the  United  States.  He  not  only 
haa  aerved  in  miaaionary  capadtlea.  he 
haa  done  more  than  that;  he  has  lived, 
he  haa  lived  amongst,  he  haa  mlnia- 
tered  to.  and  he  ia  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mcaraguan  people. 

At  thla  time  I  off  or  thla  prepared 
aunuoary.  plus  two  articles  that  he 
alao  gave  to  me  appearing  under  the 
gwianrahlp  of  the  Qulzote  Center. 
One  of  than  is  by  Anthony  Qualnton 
the  fonner  U  A  Ambaaaador  to  Nicarar 
gua.  It  eras  eztraeted  from  a  magazine 
known  a  Sojourners,  or  March  1083. 
And  anothor  "Religion  in  Nicaragua." 
the  CSathollc  Institute  for  Internation- 
al Relations  of  England,  and  publlahed 
under  the  auqiloea  of  the  Qulzote 
Centtf. 

The  matfriala  referred  to  follow: 
CaoBGK  un  Bum  n  Niouusva 

Backgrouiid— The  Rcagsn  Artmlntitim- 
tion'S  rmirrt*iT  that  nesoUatioaa  in  Nka- 
rasua  take  ptaoe  under  the  medistlon  of  the 
Mlcuacoan  bWiops  is  a  wemtncly  attnettve 
opttOD  that  need!  reflection. 

Nleancua  !■  a  rdlgtoui  country.  85%  of 
the  people  profeM  Raaan  CathoUdan. 
moananana  have  a  lone  history  of  docOlty 
totlieb-talBbopB. 

Tbe  WahflTt  eventually  lined  up  acainst 
*"-"'^.  save  prrmlitifm  for  mleata  and  rell- 
gloaa  to  serve  in  the  new  sovemment.  ao- 
knoirtedved  the  ritltt  of  the  aanrtiniiitaa  to 
lead  the  new  sovemment  (cf  Nov.  1979  pas- 
toral letter)  then  turned  aaatnat  the  Sandl- 
wfthdrew  the  permiHion  tar  the 
and  in  the  last  three  yean  have 
fought  the  sovemment  chaisina  it  with 
being  Ifanist  The  Uahopa  have  ivotested 
«— 'if'**'''r.  denounced  the  draft,  (on  ideo- 
not  rdlsioua.  aa  aervinc  the 
party)  and  quarreled  repeatedly 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sandinistas  have 
effmti  to  dialocue  with  the 
recently  after  the  1984  elec- 
tlaoB  when  the  Mahops  aeknowledsed  that 
the  ffuM^*-*-  party  had  won  atrons  sup- 
In  weishlnc  the  Reaaan  proponl  for  epis- 
copal  mwHation,  aeveral  potnta  need  reflec- 


1.  Tlh«  Jtoman  Oatholte  bUiiopa.  a*  a 
whofai  hmve  tatea  a  ttrono  advertorial  poai- 
tUm  toward  the  Sandiniita  partt  and 
toward  Me  aeieiy  Oeeted  IHearatman  goth 
ermmtnt  Then  are  not  perceived  aa  tmpar- 
ttat  either  inatde  Niearatnia  or  interaatUm- 
attg. 

The  MShops.  irtille  conrtwnnina  the  Sandi- 
ntataa  for  "IdeOloaical  aasreaaian."  have  eco- 
sMaotly  refused  to  condemn  the  contra  vio- 
lence. ArehUshop  Obando  y  Bravo  and 
BWmp  Vega,  the  two  biahopa  to  head  the 
BWiops  Goof erenoe  in  the  last  three  yeaia, 
have  been  espedally  hoatne  to  the  Nieara- 
gusn  government  and  the  Sandinista  party. 

IB  thla  they  differ  sharply  from  the  per- 
oapttOB  of  neutrality  reflected  by  ArchiiiBh- 
op  Rivsva  y  Damas  of  D  Salvadu'  who  ia 
aetbig  as  a  mediator  in  that  country. 

Huis  the  talshopa  appear  to  lack  the  ap- 
pearance of  neutrality  which  is  neoeanry  to 
act  as  a  mediator. 

3.  The  atmoale  between  the  MOtopa  and 
Ote  mearaguan  govemmtnt  ia  eaaenttaHv 


poHtieal,  not  nliffioua,  te.  a  atnunie  over, 
"tmf,  not  over  rtUgioaa  freedom. 

Bven  most  opponenta  aaree  that  the 
church  ia  fSr  freer  to  wonhip,  epeak.  out 
and  oppoae  the  sovemment  than  durtng  the 
time  of  Somoaa. 

The  intenae  Inndvement  and  liarMns  of 
sovemment  programa  not  only  by  many 
prieata  and  rdisioua.  but  alao  by  larse  num- 
bers of  Catholics  in  local  wimimiitim—  (■  a 
key  •"""■T'~'  of  support  and  Icfltlmacy  for 
the  mcaraguan  sovemment. 

Tfie  biahopa  appear  to  fear  the  Nicara- 
suan  gevetumcnt  and  ita  populiat  protrama 
aa  a  threat  to  the  instltiitional  loyalty  of 
CathoUcB  to  their  Uahopa. 

S.  MoMp  rOklioaa  opponenta  of  the  Hiearor 
gnan  govemwient  aaggeat  that  Miearapua 
wtU  become  "anoOier  Cuba". 

The  fact  ia  that  after  almost  6  years.  Nica- 
ragua, eoancmically.  socially,  polttkally  and 
rellglonsly  looks  nothinc  like  Cuba  after 
that  aame  intervaL  After  6  years  Cnlian 
diurdiea  had  been  closed  or  practice  con- 
fined to  Aurth  IwilkHnaa  Many  rdlglous 
leaden  had  been  driven  out  Rdlgloua 
adioola  had  been  cloaed.  The  Catholic 
church  had  fought  Castro,  lost,  snd  been 
sharply  reduced  in  aoope  and  infbienee. 

Exactly  the  oppoalte  ia  true  after  aiz  yean 
in  Nlcaracua.  duirdiea  of  aD  Ammwttnm. 
tlona  cnloy  fumiloiii  of  wocriilp.  The 
churdies  sic  vicotous.  aa  wirneaafirt  in  the 
pubUc  activity  of  those  supporttaic  the  revo- 
lutlon  and  thoae  oppoatng  it.  Relisioua 
aelMxris  are  flooriafalnK,  and  the  intra- 
chureh  debatea  are  vlcaraua. 

4.  The  atnpple  in  Mieurapua  ia  not  ontp 
between  Me  povemment  amd  Ou  blahope  but 
within  Ote  cftarBft  eonunmnttp.  iA,  between 
CathoUea  who  oppose  Ac  revobMon  and 
thoae  powerfal  aepmtnta  of  Ute  Cafhalie 
eommnimttp  that  airport  Ote  motatfoa. 

In  July.  19a4.  the  Wanrtinisrss  espdled  10 
foreisn  priests,  apparently  aa  a  rebuff  to 
ArchUahopB  Obando  y  Bnvo  who  had  lod  a 
public  demonstratlan  in  support  of  PT.  Fna 
whom  the  government  had  charged  to  be  a 
"contra"  agent.  Tet  the  Mahops  have  with- 
drawn prteatly  facuMJea  and  fened  out  of 
communltlea  or  out  the  country  at  least  M 
priests  snd  pastocal  worten  because  they 
supported  the  revOlutlao. 

5.  The  reUploaa  atnpglie  in  Miearapua  ia  a 
mieroeoam  t^  Ote  larper  atnpgU  thronphout 
Latin  America  and  A«  Aosiaii  OsAoHe 
Chureh  over  UberaUon  Oteolopp  amd  Ua  caU 
to  aUpn  the  cftufcft  wtOi  Ote  poor. 

Tradtttonsl  Latin  American  ciuirdi  aUl- 
anoes  have  been  with  the  middle/upper 
claai  landed  and  bosinesi  people  snd  the 
military,  a  "three-legged  stool  of  statadttr' 
for  those  eocletlea.  Liberatlan  tbeoloiy, 
riainc  from  reflection  on  the  lived  eaperl- 
ence  of  the  poor,  has  been  given  powerful 
tanpetus  by  the  bishops  at  MeddUn  (1968) 
and  Fudda  (1979).  It  encourages  the  cburdi 
to  make  a  preferential  option  for  the  poor 
and  to  worit  to  change  the  structures  of  so- 
ciety whldi  bestow  the  bulk  (rf  the  wealth 
on  a  traction  of  the  people  and  \toep  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  miaery. 

A  powerful  atruggle  is  emeriina  through- 
out the  Roman  Catholic  church  over  Ubera- 
tlon  theology.  Opponents  diarge  that  tt  la 
Marxist  and  leads  to  a  paralM  "popular" 
chuidi  whldi  ia  not  in  unity  with  the  Uah- 
opa. Theae  charges  sre  made  in  Nicaragua 
where  government  programa  find  alraug 
support  among  thoae  aecton  of  the  cfaurdi 
which  have  been  most  motivated  by  libera- 
tion theology. 

Defenden  insist  that  liberation  thetdogy 
is  not  separatist,  that  it  flows  from  the 
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]  of  tlM  aMoad  Vatteui  COoadl.  and 

hM  tlM  anpporC  of  Latin 

In  eaonea  «t  MadaOiB  and 

The  BtMllian  WrtMiiM  bm«  powerfnUjr 

ttMOlocy    and    Um 

I  In  wbleh  It  baa  baan 

^w  Mlcansnan  Maiiopa  bava 


not  partemprtaattr 

BMko  than  laave  the 
four  bam  oontlnuad  to 


ttvi 

to 

ttaa 

tha  Vatican 


LIka  otbar 
■oa.  ttala 


tlM 


fMm  tha 


TlM  Vatican  baa 

thaology  wttb  Cardinal 
M  tba  "point  man"  for 
tiM  Vatican. 

«.  VtM  VrntteaM-a  0990HH0U  to  Om  men*- 
VMK  mdmUom  Uktmlm  *nim  U  tkt 
tralUy  aaadad  to  flc<  «•  «»  <|)»e<lw 
tor. 

Judiinc  Iran  bla  voidi,  Fopa  Jobn  Paul 
n  baa  apparantljr  put  bla  tnat  in 
wbo  bava  labdai 

it  to  bla  aipaitaiea  a< 


tba  Popa  uaad  raUgloua  lan- 
wltta  your  blBboiH~  wtakii 
to  «>••  anpoaltlcn  to  tba 
witb  blarafanl  to 
by  tba 


tba 
of 
tba  erovd  in  tta  dMBt  of  **«• 
Tim*  la  no  endMa  aftdica  tbat  tba 
fl  tba  crowd 
fUD  waD  tbat  any 
ba  datrteantal  to  tbaaa  to  Intama- 

Tba  Vatloan  iwiawui  on  tba  prIaaU  to 
to  takan  aa  a  fnrtbar 
of  Vatican  baatlllty  to  tba  ratolntlon 
vbldi  tbeir 
eanfanoBtbai 


aurad  tba  Manlta  (anocoaafOlly)  to 

of 
Ona  of  tba  fbur. 
tor  a  f  otomU  dia- 
fran  tba  prtaatbood  but  It  baa 
not  yat  baan  irantod. 

Tha  blarareby  uoually  fnoMa  Ita  ecBoania 
about  thto  mattar  In  tha  ocntost  of  canon 
tow  vtaleb.  In  lU  nawty  ravlaad  fOraa.  fOrtUdi 
to  vTT\wt  •ovotHBant  poata.  Tht 

for  tha  poor"  which  thay  find 
wtf  aapaaaaad  In  tba 

But  In  a  country  aa  Oathotte  aa 
tba  praanca  of  pftaata  In  high 

It 
to  tba  ravotatloB  aaaonc  bdlovtac 
It  to  wan  known  that  tha 
and  tba*  •  •  makhw 
tba  church  tha  third  lac  of  a  "tbrao-lanad 
atool"  tbat  proppad  up  tha  aodal  watwii  of 
a  ccntlnant  With  tba  IMS  BUMpr  Ocafar- 
cnea  to  ModalHn.  Ooloaabia.  tha  I«ttn  Amar- 
lean  blarareby  announead  a  naw  aoUdartty. 
a  "laafaiantlal  optloo  for  tha  poor."  Tbat 
optica  to  baale  to  UbaratJon  thaoloar  and  it 
npraaanta  tha  diracttan  of  tha  Latin  Ameri- 
can Church  for  tha  laat  90  yoarr 

In  Mearacua.  that  "option  for  the  poor"  to 
Hkewtoe  the  baato  for  the  Wanrthitota  lerolu- 
tlon.  Thua.  for  the  Nlearasuan  tatobopa  to 
llliefatlan  tbeolocy  to  toocn- 
one  of  the  very  baaea  of  the  revOlu- 
tkn  itaalf .  It  calto  into  queatlon  the  aUlanee 
of  the  diureh  with  the  atnicBlea  of  the 


in  Mlcara- 
The 
1  are  aatrancbaaa  of  aup- 
port  aiaoBC  the  paopla  fttr  tba  lofotatlea. 
By  Bakhw  than  appear  m  "outalde  tha 
fold."  tha  btararchy  aaata  to  dtoeradtt  the 
refotatton.  cauaa  bdlavint  ChriBUana  to  fo- 
tbtaik  their  eoaualtmant  to  the  ravotattan. 
and  undamtaw  an  tanpcrtant  baaa  of  lacttl- 
and  populuar  aupport  for  tha  ravohi- 


In  Mlcancua 
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other  "rrtliloua" 


onetbattonoti 
totalitarian' 

The  panoraow  five  yean  later  to  fwy  dif • 
tawt  The  nwMtty  of  the  btohopi^  at  the 
PfMBptlnc  of  AniibWiop  Obaado  y 
of  Managua  haira  witbdrawn  thafr  1 
from  tha  rifolutlan;  they  taa»a( 
to 
poata  and  have  1 

-  Ito  banditaw  of  tha  erfria 
M«Miig  the  Mkkll^  ocnununltlaa  on  **»•  At- 
lantic CoaaL 
tiooa  tbat  tha  a^ueatlca  progiaaM  of  the 


They  have  taMtaded  debataa  o««r  Oatholle 

and  tha  military  *aft.  MOraovw.  there  to. 
undamaatb  It  all.  ecmpatttlan  betwan 
duireh  and  iwiai  laiiant  for  a  Umttad  pool  of 


feetod  by  the  rrttoHoua 


af- 

They  have 

of  thorevolu- 

tbattha'tilararchya 

of  the  revohitlon  to  leadinc  to  a 

*«immj  off  of  diurdi  participation 

younc      people      than 


Another  element  of  the  debate  over  11b- 
eratlOD  theokxy  involTea  Marxtom. 


ofl 

iD  tot  OQBiOlBm* 

&  The  Vatkan"*  poature  of  boatlllty  to 
the  mearaguan  puiaiiiiiiMil  dmllarty  prc- 
dndaa  Vatican  involvMBant  in  1 

C  Any  Roawn  Catbottc  church  I 
would  bnva  to  ba  1 
aide  the  country  who  are  not  1 
prcMtoed  on  the  Wcaraguan  lovelutfci. 

D.  UA  pomijaMiiaii  abould  avvld  beinc 
turned  agalnat  tha  Micaracnan  revolution 
by  people  who  manipulate  raligloua  aymboto 
and  evanta  for  poUttoal  foato. 

M.  DA  poMcyaaafena  abould  be  aware  of 
the  worldwide  atruitfe  over  Uborattaa  theol- 
a«y  and  the  political  amaneaa  of  the  varloua 
partlaa  In  the  atiuggla.— Prmared  by  Rev. 
Wte.  R.  Callaban.  aj.-4ul»ite  Canter. 


Tbe  mcaraguan  Mabopa  bave  lone  labeled 
the  ■""""«■*«*  "Mandata."  an  acr»iaatl«m 
declined  to  diaeredit  tbe  revoiutloB  in  the 
eyca  of  tbe  mearaguan  people.  LIbetatloa 
theologlaoa.  on  the  other  band,  maintain 
that  Mandat  phlloaophy  provldca  uaeful 
tooto  for  aodal  and  economic  analyria.  and 
that  Ifarx'a  Maaa  can  be  uaad  in  apidylng 
tbe  gcapal  to  Wth  century  raaUtlea  Juat  aa 
theaeeularphllaeophyof  Ariototle*  •  *. 


rniiiii  II  niBiiimiia  la  RAmaua  LAnauAoa 
"ReUglan  In  Mlcaragua  to  everybody's  oon- 

oem."  acmidlug  to  Rev.  Oaear  JOrea.  8J. 

farmer  Jeault  provincial  of  Central  America. 

"Sverytblng  peivadw  rdiglon  and  reUgtan 

pcrvadm  everythliw." 
DecaiMC  thto  to  true,  political  debate  in 

Mearagua  to  oftoi  carried  on  in  reUgioua 

language.  Stranlea  over  the  legltlmaey  and 

direetlcn  of  the  Hanrtlniata  revolution  aur- 

fbee  aa  atruggtae  over  Mberatkm  theology. 

the  authority  of  blahops  or  the  political  nde 

of  thedorgy. 


r  ruaiiiom 

Um  mga  of  four  Nicaragaan  prleata  wbo 

bold  prominent  government  poata  to  weO 

known.  They  were  originally  given  permto- 

1  toaerve  in  pubhe  office  by  tbe  Nieara- 

,  but  thto  was  later  modified  to 

peimtt  ccntlnued  cervices  only  If  they  did 


Chrlatian  "baaa  oonununltlaa"  grew  in 
Nicaragua  in  the  yeaia  before  the  Sandi- 
niata  triumph.  They  are  focnad  by  BBall 
groupa  of  bdlevms  who  meet  ragukrty  to 
refleet  on  the  aertpturm  in  the  Ught  of 
daily  experience.  Such  reflection  and  prayer 
oonvineed  many  formerly  paaaive  people 
that  the  goapal  caDad  them  to  act  f  or  Jua- 
tloe.  It  Bwved  them  away  from  a  belief  that 
"suffering  now  maana  happlnam  heraaftar" 
and  empowered  them  to  work  to  change  a 
yi*!!!'  THimtliFW  they  "^f^  regarded  as  hope- 
leas.  Vte  many  Nlcaraguan  Cbrtotlana.  theee 
nrnnmimltlaa  were  the  lisgliiiiliii  of  their 
option  for  tbe  "revolutionary  proeeaa." 

TlM  Mlcaraguan  blahopa  and  Pope  John 
Paul  n  have  ocndeouMd  such  groups,  label- 
ing them  a  "popular"  or  "parallel"  diurch. 
Clergy  supportive  of  tbe  revolution  who  bad 
been  working  with  such  ~'*— —•"****■  have 
often  been  replaoed  wttb  ptlaate  who  are 
leaat  cool  toward,  if  not  downright  eppoaad 
to.  the  revohitkm.  Both  the  blahopa  and  the 
Pope  Juatlfy  such  moves  by  urging  "publle 
unity  with  the  pastors  of  the  church"  or 
"docility  to  church  teaching."  They  regard 
tbeae  groupa  as  out  of  tbe  control  of  tbe  lil- 
erardiy. 


The  most  taaportant  iBBpUeatlca  of  the  re- 
Ugioua struggle  to  the  set  of  potttleal  alll- 
aneaa  It  baa  created.  By  oppoaing  the  revo- 
lution in  tenaa  atanilar  to  thoae  voleed  by 
Waahlngton.  Arehblahop  Obando  y  Bravo  of 
Managua  baa  linked  the  Mlcaragnan  bier 
achy  with  UJB.  intervcDtlantot  poUdaa.  By 
refuaing  to  condemn  the  eomtn»'  attacks  on 
tbe  dvman  popnlatlnn  while  dHWundng 
tlM  ^ni*"M'  govermnent.  he  baa  tiealciil 
the  sn^ilrtnn  that  be  really  favors  the 
eoafm  cause.  By  awfliahig  the  Mlcaraguan 
government  of  "Mantoas."  he  provIdH  a 
new  «■""■"''*««*'  to  UA  polleymaken  and 
fueto  the  f can  of  Marxism  that  John  Paul 
n  tarlngB  fkom  hto  FoUab  txpwrtonw. 

Thua.  the  "rellgtoua"  atruggtas  of  Nicara- 
gua have  forged  a  political  aDIanoe  between 
etaureh  bleradiy  and  tbe  Reagan  aAnlnls- 
tratlon  which  seeks  to  dtocredlt  the  alUanee 
of  BMny  prleets.  religious  and  laity  with  the 
^r*^*-*-  revohitloa.  It  to  an  Ideological 
struggle  for  the  bearta  and  mlnda  of  Nleara- 
guana  waged  in  religious  language  for  politi- 
cal objaetlvea.— Maureen  Fiedler,  wmiam  R. 
n^naiiMi,  and  Doknea  Pomeriean  Quixote 
Center. 

RB.iaioa  01  Nieuuouii 
A»  a  popular  moveaoent  in  an  overwhelm- 
ingly  Ronmn  Catholic  country,  the  Sandl- 
ntota  revohitkm  waa  supported  by  hundreds 
of  thoumnds  of  Catboltos.  It  alao  had  the 
m^mMn-mnj  Christian  aupport  of  many 
prleets.  rellgloue  and  lay  Catholics  whose 
work  in  the  shanty-towns  and  rural  areas 
had  given  them  first-band  experience  of  tbe 
injustice  and  suffering  Inflicted  by  the 
Soasoaa  regime.  One  priest.  9t.  Oaipar 
Oarda  Lavlana.  died  fighting  with  tbe  San- 
dinistas, and  a  number  of  prleete  aboepted 
ministerial  and  other  sentar  podtlcns  in  tbe 
new  government.  The  bishops  set  the  eeal 
on  thto  Catholic  support  when,  in  a  pastoral 
letter  in  November  1979.  four  mootha  after 
the  Sandtaitote  victory,  they  said: 

"We  are  confident  that  our  revolutionary 
III  ni  lias  wHI  be  eomething  original,  creative, 
truly  Nlcaraguan  and  in  no  aenee  imitative. 
Por  what  we.  together  with  moat  Nlcara- 
guana.  seek  to  a  prowus  that  wtO  reeult  in  a 
eodety  cnmnletoly  and  truly  mearaguan. 


tlon  and  have  sxptiassil  fears  aboul 
and  totalitarian  rile.  Thto  attitude 
crtttdaed  by  Cath^Um  who  aupport  the  gov- 
emment.  and  tiM  blahopa  haws  raadad  by 
trying  to  rsaaaarC  their  tradtttaial  aotbor- 

^-  J. 

On  June  9*.  ItAs  tbe  Pope  wrote  then  a 

lowthy    letter.   IcrttldBing    tha 

churdi'— a  term  4mr  wlddy  uaa 

blahopa  to  be^igre  undstatandlBg.  The 
Pope  uaad  hto  vlit  to  Nlearagna  In  March 
xwn  to  r^Mat  thJmsaaags  to  Ms  Isttwr. 

femMC  to  dIatiSethe  OsthoMc  Churdi 
from  tbe  WamWiilaias  have  eaussd  ecnftadcn 
and  raaentmant  «Bong  ordinary  Oithollcs 
The  poor,  who  ai^  tbe  banafldailaa  of  the 
revobitlan,  cannot  understand  thto  baatlllty. 
Por  moat  of  thd  Mahnpa.  and  for  many 
middle-dam  Mlc^aaguans.  howavsr,  the 
people,    enrolled  I  In 


ennuedim 


mOltla.  are  a  new  pmd  frightening 
non.  No  longer  art  they  the  hapli 
of    rwpramlon,   etelnltathm   and 

'  the  anccagscr  of  Mh*  «'*"■■  ■*«j  but  an 
■  wlddtaw 


Ardilitohop( 
foeuafori 
sttkmwhof 


I  y  Biavo  baa  become  a 

I  of  the  eonaenattva  oppo- 

I  their  lot  with  the  Sandl- 

■goUattai.  but  who. 
the  Bandlntofa  victory. 
I  bitter  critles  of  the  new  govarmnent 
which  they  were  liaahle  to  ooirtroL 

In  the  tenae  dt&tton  created  by  the  iBoa- 
irasTampaign.  the  govetnmant  baa  reacted 
■hupljr  to  many  of  the  Wabops*  atataasenta. 
and  any  partlcuhlr  incident  to  likely  to  be 
ted  out  <|f  all  proportion  by  partl- 


I  of  either  dda. 
Three  hMfclsnts  tai  partlBUlar  have 
ly  provoked  ecatlkt  in  Septeaahar  ua  tbe 
Udwpa  rtsnoiniBeW  the  newly  praauilgatad 
conscription  law  sa  an  sftwwpti  to  aaold  cod- 
sertpte  to  Banrtmira  Ideology,  and  tai  thdr 
■aster  pastoral  loiter  of  ItM  thay  eallad  for 
uncondltloBal  nt^ntlatlnm  with  the  leoa- 
(ras*— a  dommeif;  pubUdy  crtttataad  In 
by  tqe  Jeault  and  rt"',^-*^'' 


orders  In  Nlcaragi|a,  the  Jeautta  noting  that 
the  btabopa  had  never  coodmuMd  the  leoa- 
tras'  attacks,  m  jjiily  1M4.  the  govannMnt 
expelled  ten  foeiin  prieata.  apparently  aa  a 
direct  rebuff  to  AJeUilabop  Obaado  y  Bravo 
of  Managiw.  whd  had  organtaad  a  public 
march  in  support  bf  a  prlaat  aeeuaad  by  the 
authorltlee  of  bong  a  teatra'  agent.  In 
August,  after  the  twminatlon  of  VMhar  Psr- 
»^fi»Mi«»  Cardenal,  8J  as  Minister  of  Biliifw 
tlon,  tbe  Secretartot  of  State  of  the  Vatican 
renewed  Ito  eff ort^  to  make  the  ptlert  mlnla- 
ters  resign  their  pfets. 

The  evangdiealwburehee.  irtileh  dalm  U 
per  cent  of  the  populatlaa,  have  followed  a 
more  consistent  qath.  Ftom  a  tentative  In- 
volvement with  i«elfare  work  In  tbe  early 
70'a,  they  have  patoed  through  denundatlon 


of  hmnan  righto  violattoaa  to  overt  I 
thy  with  the  Saadlnlataa.  Thto  < 
takon  piaee  In  iptte  of  a 
ttca  originally  hoatlle  to  aodal  tanolvement 
a  BMiked  auspidca  of  left  politics, 
of  eonrse.  has  not  been  uniform: 
the  amjorlty  of  evangelical 
the  fight  agaliwt 
been  favorable  to 
the  new  govenuueut  and  tta  programs.— 
4>it*wWr  fiMtltutT  for  Intematlcaal  Rela- 
OMMieat    1M4.   Quixote 


WVOk  that,  I  think  I  have 
wnwish,  other  than  to  lay  that  it 
■eemg  to  me  as  if  we  are  inexorably 
headed  for  an  ailarged  coofliet  in 
which  ulttmately  your  children,  my 
those  of  draft  age.  are 
to  be  fighting  In  the  Jungles  to 
the  south  of  us.  quite  unneoepmUy, 
and  I  thlnlE  mIstAkmly  so. 

I  have  offered  suggestions.  I  have 
never  been  cast  in  the  role  of  a  pan- 
Jandnnn  in  any  of  the  bodies  I  bekuig 
ta  When  I  filibustered  the  race  Mils  in 
the  State  senate.  I  did  so  as  a  freah- 
which  was  unheard  of  in  the 
of  Texas  Senate  history.  But 
the  fttt  is  tliat  our  syston.  if  we 
uidiold  it,  is  the  greatest,  and  the 
American  people  in  turn  are  way 
above  in  stature  than  what  our  own 
leaden  really  accredit  them  with. 

Tlw  people,  my  colleagues,  are  way 
ahead  of  us. 

We  have  got  the  req>onsibility  of 
trying  to  lead  intelligently,  knowledge- 
aUy,  and  that  is  an  awesome  reqxmsi- 
bility  in  this  day  and  time.  But  if  we 
continue  to  be  intimidated  by  a  Presi- 
dent irtio  then  reduces  the  issue  to  are 
you  pro-Oommunist,  are  you  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Communists  or  are 
you  loyal  to  me.  and  that  is  what  the 
has  been  reduced  to  in  the  last  4 
Now.  somehow  or  other  I  still 
to  the  overwhelming  prepon- 
derant colleagues  that  we  examine  the 
issue  on  the  merits  and  demerits  based 
in  turn  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
facts  inviflved. 

We  cannot  continue  to  blunder.  Our 
margin  of  emv  as  to  time  is  reduced 
vfaj  much  in  terms  of  the  world  In  the 
IMCs. 

Also,  it  dovetails  with  our  equal  mis- 
pereeptiops  with  respect  to  a  world 
that  to  T*"«"g  you  up  to  now.  and 
fteridents  to  foist  cm  the  American 
people  a  horrendous  war  machine.  We 
call  it  a  defence  budget  But  it  really  is 
a  war  budget  at  tSlB  billion  which  will 
be  $1  trillion  in  less  than  2  years.  I 
think  that  it  is  time  we  try  to  catch  up 
with  ourselves. 

I  gtOl  have,  despite  some  demoraliia- 
tlcn,  the  optimism  that  we  can  do  it. 
And  tied  in  with  that  was  what  I  start- 
ed out  originally,  and  that  was  to  show 
how  here  in  the  world  of  Joel  Bariow, 
that  great  American  patriot,  poet,  he 
was  a  chaplain  in  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton's Revolutionary  Army,  he  was  a 
real  revtilutionary  in  the  sense  that 
that  word  really  without  perversion  is 


meant  to  be,  but  we  live  in  a  world  in 
whidi  words  are  perverted.  We  live  in 
a  true  Orwellian  sense. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  what  I 
started  out  to  say  yesterday  and  did 
not  quite  round  out,  which  was  the 
coming  summit,  eooocnilc  meeting  this 
next  month  in  Boon.  West  Ocnnany. 
iriiich  I  pointed  out  that  no  Member 
of  the  Coogress  has  even  used  the 
words  or  much  less  referred  to  this 
emerging  force  that  was  first  revealed 
at  the  summit,  eonnnmic  conference 
there  also  in  Bonn  in  1079.  Anmy 
Carter  then  being  the  Presklent.  And 
the  devetopment  of  the  BCD.  the  Eu- 
ropean Currency  Unit,  and  the  EifP. 
the  European  Mooetary  Fund. 

I  want  to  prtnt  out  to  my  colleagues, 
unlllte  1979.  these  countries  now, 
either  the  6  or  the  10.  in  the  aggre- 
gate, have  more  gokl  than  the  United 
Statea.  And  we  like  to  think  that  we 
have  demcoetiaed  gold,  but  it  is  still 
there,  and  we  f ocdhardedly  acdd  our 
gold  reaenres  in  1975-76  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Bill  Simon  ova*  a 
lone  objection  on  my  part.  So  I  am 
used  to  having  all  of  these.  I  have  a 
big  trunk.  <»-  chest,  of  lost  causes,  Init 
I  also  have  quite  a  number  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  long  run.  because  the 
system,  and  I  think  it  still  is.  is  beauti- 
ful 
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If  you  are  right,  if  you  have  any 
degree  of  competency  in  developing 
the  position  that  is  ri^t.  ultimately  it 
is  going  to  prevail,  assiiming  you  can 
survive  long  enough  politically. 

Now.  in  anticipation  of  the  summit 
meeting  I  would  like  to  idaoe  in  the 
RaooBD  at  this  point  an  article  on  page 
A-27  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  for 
Sunday,  BCareh  SI,  whteh  is  entitled 
"Volclcer  World  Eotmomy  Needs  West 
OeimanAld." 

Now,  that  sounds  strange,  "West 
German  aid."  That  sounds  strange. 
West  Germany,  the  United  States 
pleading  to  West  Germany— 

Pederal  Reeervc  Cbairman  Paul  Volcker 
on  Saturday  called  for  Wert  Oeimany  to 
shoulder  more  support  of  tbe  worid  econo- 
my which  he  said  bas  recently  rdled  too 
heavfly  on  exported  Uhlted  Statee  money 
that  abould  be  staying  at  bouM. 

Well,  what  have  I  been  saying  for  18 
years?  And  the  other  artlde,  because 
it  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  first 
subject  matter,  a  front  page  artlde  in 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  for  Tuesday, 
March  26,  entitled  "Reagan  Decries 
Mexico  Corruptian."  It  is  bylined 
"Paul  West  of  the  Washhigton 
Bureau."  Ita  it  Mr.  Reagan  is  taken  off 
much  like  G«i.  Paul  Gorman  before 
him,  who  stiU  is  I  believe  in  command 
of  the  Southern  Command  in  Panama 
and  who,  quite  frankly,  told,  and  I 
wish  my  colleagues  here  who  are  advo- 
cating tiie  opposite  would  listen.  Gen- 
eral Gorman,  as  much  as  he  is  against 
the  Sandinista  regime,  said  that  unless 
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tlM  United  States  did  more  directly, 
that  is  Interventian.  with  our  own  sid- 
dien.  tlist  the  Oontras  couldnt  win  st 
•11.  no  matter  how  mueh  help  we  gave 
them.  We  have  oootinued  to  give  to 
them. 

I  have  diarged  that  the  President 
has  violated  the  laws.  I  know  he  has 
violated  three  of  the  basic  treaties 
which  is  turn  have  eomi>Ietely  eroded 
our  capacity  for  moral  collective  lead- 
ership in  the  New  World. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  our  mi^t.  it  is 
not  our  guns,  our  tanks,  our  cannons;  I 
think  that  what  is  really  looked  for  in 
America  more  than  anything  else  is 
more  leadership. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  I  will 
say  it  today,  if  I  had  my  way.  if  it  were 
in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  would  can  back 
every  single  American  soldier  that  we 
have  i^aoed  south  of  the  border,  right 
now.  And  in  lieu  thereof.  Instead  of  a 
tank  like  the  11-60  tanks  that  the 
Governor  of  Texas  sent  down  there 
with  the  Natioaal  Guard,  but  when 
they  selected  them  they  were  going  to 
select  them  fkom  the  Hispanic  compo- 
nent in  the  dense  ""t*"*^  areas  of 
south  Texas.  Why?  Because  they 
thought  it  would  be  good  to  have 
Spanish-speaking  elements  down 
there,  it  would  be  good  for  good  neigfa- 
boriinesB.  Well,  the  truth  is  that  it 
shows  an  ignorance  of  what  those 
countries  are  all  about  down  there, 
also  an  Ignomioe  of  what  modem  day 
Texans  are.  whether  they  are  Hispanic 
or  not 

So  the  Governor,  who  went  to  visit 
the  day  after  Kaster  the  troops  and 
took  a  C-ISO  transport  full  of  frejolas. 
beans,  tortnias.  and  barbecues.  I  could 
have  told  him.  I  think,  that  I  would 
say  at  least  80  percent  of  those  troops 
down  there,  instead  of  that  fare, 
which  a  lot  of  them  consider  to  be  a 
(Mngo  plot  to  person  them,  they 
would  have  preferred  to  have  had 
Wbeaties.  the  food  of  fthampions.  and 
a  good  cold  glass  of  mOk  or  a  milk- 
shake. 

But.  you  know,  you  cannot  break 
throu^  this  aura  of  stereotype  think- 
ing. Anyway,  the  Governor  went  down 
there  and  they  sent  M-00  tanks  plus 
Scorptai  British  tanks.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  if  we  are  not  the  laughingstock 
then  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  are. 
in  every  country  in  the  New  World 
outside  of  the  territorial  bounds  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
the  attaA  has  been  on  the  Mexican 
Pieaident.  de  la  Madrid. 

We  have,  through  the  CIA.  been 
trying  to  destshlHir.  we  have  been 
trying  to  put  pressure  on  him.  One  of 
the  most  popular  books  in  Mexico  re- 
cently was  a  novel  based  on  a  Presi- 
dential sellout  inirtiich  the  black  coat 
and  thebUnA  hat  was  the  CIA  of  the 
united  States.  It  was  the  most  popular 
thing  down  there.  We  ignore  all  of 
that  because  we  live  in  a  world  in 


which  every  sodeCy  is  self-contained, 
not  only  ours  but  theirs. 

So  even  we.  living  in  Texas,  will  not 
even  have  a  report  of  some  of  the  most 
transcendental  occurrences  SOO  miles 
south,  below  the  border  of  Monterey. 
So  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a 
price  for  that  ignorance.  I  hope  In 
time  we  can  remedy  that  with  some 
real  enlightened  leadership. 

I  have  been  critical,  as  I  have  said, 
not  only  eritieal  but  tat  vnry  criticism 
I  have  voiced  I  have  offered  a  suggest- 
ed course  of  action. 

Some  of  these  I  have  advocated  tot 
more  than  aO  years.  But  the  one  that  I 
have  persistently  advocated.  I  started 
on  April  1.  1900.  and  certainly  the 
President  iras  not  Ronald  Reagan  but 
VM  jlmniy  Carter  but  the  forces 
there  in  place.  Just  like  the  Anny.  the 
genoals  come  and  go.  the  CD's  come 
and  go.  but  the  sergeant  Is  the  one 
who  Is  there  all  along.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  determine 
policy  In  many  *"■*■*"—  Where  you 
have  these  policy  determinants  who  In 
turn  have  mindsets  like  the  President, 
in  which  the  stereotyped,  outworn 
concepts  are  no  Imger  valid,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  egregious  error  com- 
pounded upon  egregious  error. 

I  think  the  summit  of  error  is  when 
we  try  to  desUbnise  a  President  like 
de  la  Madrid  who  Is  very,  very  person- 
ally pro-Amoica.  He  was  educated 
here,  he  likes  the  United  States.  But 
he  Is  also  a  faithful,  loyal  son  of 
Mexico.  Mexico  has  always  advanced 
two  basic  doctrines:  noninterventiim. 
no  intervendon.  and  autodetermina- 
don.  that  is  self-determination.  And 
they  have  formed  a  group  identical 
almost  to  the  one  that  was  formed  in 
1957  tot  the  same  reason,  to  arbitrate 
a  border  dbqmte  which  had  flared  into 
violence  between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua. 

Those  same  countries  banded  to- 
gether but  the  big  diff erenoe  was  that 
President  Eisenhower's  Secretary  of 
State  had  more  brains.  What  they  did, 
they  did  not  have  any  f«imp»inrtion 
about  getthig  together  with  them, 
they  did  not  think  it  was  below  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  to  get  in 
and  kind  of  even  take  the  leadership, 
and  that  oonfllet  was  resolved  after 
the  group,  with  the  United  States  as  a 
copartner,  went  to  the  World  Court. 
In  fftct  it  had  been  resohred  untfl  the 
recent  eruptions  which  we  have  fos- 
tered through  the  CIA's  destabllisa- 
tiontaetlGB. 

Now.  the  American  people  simply 
ou^t  to  be  informed  if  nothing  dse.  I 
think  that  if  the  American  people 
have  a  fuD  grasp  of  the  facts,  for  ex- 
ample a  President  who  says  that  he 
preaches  tnigtflty.  wants  us  to  cut  all 

hoiMJTiy-anff^r^  programs,  even  the 
FHA-Insured  Mortgage  Program:  he 

wants  to  ""—«"«**  the  Ptemers  Home 

Admlnistratlim  which  provides  rural 

housing  tot  the  rural  poor  and  those 


of  moderate  income.  Tou  know  what  a 
^Hiiniwa  our  real  farmers  are  in  ri^t 
now.  Well,  the  Prestdsnt  wants  to  aero 
it  out  in  the  name  of  economy.  But  his 
own  personal.  Presidential  executive 
discretionary  budget,  for  whidi  he 
does  not  have  to  account,  has  grown 
by  750  percent.  7  JO  times  in  less  than 
a  years.  Whyt  Well.  I  think  if  he  were 
a  man  of  candor  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  come  to  the  Congress  and  therefore 
to  the  American  people  and  say.  there- 
fore. "Here  is  where  I  have  been  using 
it." 

I  happen  to  know  where  some  of 
that  money  has  been  diverted.  It  coin- 
cides, this  incremental  increase  or  ex- 
ponential increase,  coineldes  with  the 
Congress  cutting  off  the  dlreet  appro- 
priated funding  tot  the  Cootras. 
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So  that  I  think  that  the  American 
people,  once  given  the  confidence  of 
information  and  knoiHedge,  will  make 
the  right  judgments.  I  have  never  had 
that  doubt,  but  I  have  always  pre- 
mised it  on  the  American  people  being 
knoirtedgeable  and  being  given  the 
facts.  And  then  I  do  not  worry  after 
that 

Those  of  us  who  stand  up  and  pro- 
claim where  we  are  natairally  assume 
reqwnslbility  for  the  utterances, 
always  have.  I  do  not  think  I  would  be 
here  after  SS  years  in  public  elective 
office,  from  the  lowest  legidative  rep- 
resentative capadty  to  the  highest,  if  I 
had  not  been  aooountaUe. 

I  say  that  if  we  are  wrong,  but  if  we 
are  honest,  we  admit  to  the  wrong.  I 
am  of  such  a  mind  that  unless  thi^  is 
the  case,  I  will  not  yield,  and  I  will 
persist  even  as  the  lonely  number  of 
one. 

Because  in  our  system,  as  I  say  and 
repeat:  It  Is  a  wonderous— if  you  are 
right,  and  if  you  have  any  degree  of 
compietenoe  in  pushing  that  cause,  you 
wUl  be  heard. 


WW 
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GRENADA  DOCUMENTS:  AN 
OVERVIEW  AND  SELECTION. 
PARTm 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman tiam  Georgia  [Mr.  GnNaucH] 
is  reoognlMd  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  this  is 
the  third  in  a  series  of  talks  about  the 
lessons  of  the  Grenada  documents  and 
the  documents  which  we  captured 
from  a  Communist  government  and  a 
Communist  party  when  we  liberated 
the  Island  of  Grenada. 

It  is.  I  think,  very  useful  to  the  aver- 
age Am*H«^«"  to  be  able  to  look  at 
what  a  Communist  government  and  a 
Communist  party  says  to  Itself  in  its 
secret  documents. 

This  particular  book,  called  "Grena- 
da Documents:  An  Overview  and  Selec- 
tion." prqxared  and  released  by  the 


September  1964, 

ilete  set  of  materials 

government  we  have 

time  we  have  ever 

trom  a  Communist 


Department 
is  the  most 
on  a 

ever  had. 
captured 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
fascinating  that  in  the  seoood  of  these 
special  orders,  ^t  evening,  that  one 
of  our  colleagum  admitted,  a  eoUoague 
who  normally  fould  vote  agiJiHt  aid 
to  the  Fteedomj  Flitters,  adwilttert.  "I 
have  absolutely;  no  question  that  they 
had  become  ioies  of  the  Soviet 
Union,"  referrte  to  Niear 

Now  if  the  Nlcaraguan 
are  in  fact  allica  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
what  does  thas  mean?  What  lessons 
can  we  leam  ^bout  the  praeess  of 
being  an  ally  pf  the  Soviet  mdon? 
Why  should  Aiaerleans  wony  about  a 
tiny  country  in  Central  America  a  long 
wayoff? 

Many  Amwirtns  are  not  even  sure 
exactly  where  iHcaragua  is,  or  irtilefa 
Central  Amerlcui  countries  are  above 
it  (v  below  it  Pbople  say  to  me.  "Why 
should  I  be  coftcemed  about  mcara- 
gua?" 

My  fbst  ans«rer  is.  that  whUe  we 
have  a  moral  interest  in  freedom  for 
everyone.  while[we  have  a  concern  in 
ttte  governments  for  everyaae,  that 
there  is  a  very  practical.  dowii4o-earth 
reason  for  AmeHcans  to  be  oonoemed 
about  the  mcarftfuan  Communists. 

The  reason  ta^  the  Nicaragua  offers 
the  Soviet  Unlob  Its  first  real  base  or 
colony  on  the  Ainerican  continent.  Por 
the  ftost  time  ofi  the  American  conti- 
nent, there  is  si  government  whkh  ta 
directly  allied  with  the  Soviet  UUon. 

Now  we  knowjthat  the  Soviet  Uhkm 
ig  committed  ultimately  as  a  Oommn- 
nist  state,  to  ilnminate  the  Ihitted 
States.  We  knoir  that  Soviet  leaders 
spend  their  llf etimes  studylnv  how  to 
undomlne  thej  United  States.  We 
know  from  Mr.  Chevchenko'S  recent 
book,  for  exam^de— the  hltfMst-rank- 
ing  Soviet  def eotor  who  ever  has  left 
the  Soviet  system— that  he  sat  in  on 
meetings  whers  they  systematically 
plotted  how  Ui  destroy  the  Uhlted 
States  where  in  Itect  people  viio  today 
are  stni  negoUAtlng  with  the  Uhlted 
States  were  negotiating  on  the  one 
hand,  while  |v|kcticing  and  studylnv 
and  thinking  hob  to  defeat  us  and  de- 
stroy us  on  the  other  hand. 

In  that  settind  if  the  Soviet  Uhlon  is 
in  fact  a  grave  danger  to  America  and 
I  think  It  is-wh^  does  it  then  mean  if 
Nicaragua,  as  one  of  our  friends  admlt- 


I  think,  as  you  look  at  the  Grenada 
documents,  you  win  leam  first  of  an 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  systemati- 
cally involved  in  arming  Grenada. 

Lrt  me  quote  first  of  an  from  the  in- 
trodnctlon  by  Michael  Ledeen  and 
Htobert  RomberrteiiL  They  said, 
speaking  of  Grenada  now: 

Vkem  the  bsslBiilnc.  BWmp  sod  the  other 
xm  isedan  ■ought  to  btlne  Orenads  Into 
tbe  Soviet  oittt,  sod  then  are  tbouMiidi  of 
doeoBMBls  ■boirliic  the  tnUiaato  relatian- 
diip  tlMt  detelaped  between  the  mSR  and 
armada.  HiwiMiCliiisi  lelitlone  were  cn- 
bodlad  in  ConMl  tnstiee  between  Orensds 
sadSovlM  Hoc  oountriee.  ind  each  Soviet 
pmlae  as  Cuba.  VkHaam,  and  North  Korea. 
On  other  oecanona  there  were  eecret  agre^ 
each  aa  tlioae  (or  pravidlns  ooimter- 
or  earveillanoe  equipment, 
tar  agenta,  and  so  forth.  We  bave 
aevenl  of  the  treattea  and  party-to- 
party  agrawnenri  that  gave  Grenada  a  vast 
quantity  of  anaamenta  aa  vdl  aa  mUttary 
and  poWtleal  tralnloc  Ttaouaanda  of  weap- 
anil  ffer  SMre  than  eould  have  been  revdred 
for  tlM  aeuu'lty  lequlieiuenta  of  tbe  tiny 
island,  ware  shipped  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Oonanmlat-bloe  oountriea.  Overall,  tbe 
docmaenta  faamplea  of  wliieb  can  be  found 
in  thia  booiO  ahowed  ttaat  the  Soviet. 
Cahan.  North  Koceon.  and  caechoaloyaklan 
asreeaienta  Ineioded  the  fOllowlns  ttcma. 
wfaldi  were  to  have  been  deltvered  by  1996: 

Appraodmatdy  10.000  aaMuilt  and  other 
rtnea; 

lltee  tiian  4.800  aubmachlne  guna  and  mar 
china  guna: 

More  than  11J>  mUllon  rounda  of  7.62  mm 

394  portablf  radtet  launeboa  with  more 
thanlgJMWroeketa: 

94  n  mm  mortari  with  more  than  4,900 
mortar  Sbdla; 

U  T9  nun  cannon  with  600  cannon  aheUa: 

19.090  liand  grenadea.  7,000  land  minea.  60 
amared  pmnnnul  cairiera  and  patrol  vehl- 

More  than  150  radio  tnnamltten,  160 
Add  telephone  aeta.  approximately  99.000 
onifonBa.  and  tenta  for  about  7.700  perMoa. 

By  VJB.  Oepartmont  of  Def enae  eatimatea, 
equUsiient  fbund  on  the  iaiand  (not  all  of  it 
had  arrtvad)  would  have  been  auffldent  to 
equip  a  fighting  foroe  of  rouiAily  10.000 
men.  Vtathennore.  there  evidently  were 
eonw  plans  for  apeeial  foroea,  atnoe  the  Sovl- 
eta  proniaad  to  provide  an  aliplsne  capable 
of  tnuMpovtlns  99  paratroopera,  aa  well  aa 
oflMf  ipiifial  im"'i'*"*nt, 

An  of  thia  made  Orenada  a  real  military 
threat  to  tta  neighbois.  moat  of  whom  had 
only  local  eonstabulailea  rather  than  stand- 
ing amdaa.  And  there  was  little  queatlon 
that  the  atipart  waa  golnc  to  be  uaed  for 
mOltaiy  puipoaea.  ainoe  Oeneral  Hudnn 
Austin's  dqiuty.  Uam  Jamaa.  reported  In 
hia  notebook  on  March  99. 1990,  "The  Revo 
haa  bean  able  to  eraah  Counter-Revolutlan 
Intcniatlaaally,  alipmt  will  be  ueed  for 
Cuban  and  Soviet  military"  (Document  93). 


'over  two  deeadai  ago.  there  waa  only 
Cuba  in  Latin  AaMriea.  today  there  are 
Mleaiagua.  Orenada  and  a  aeriona  battle  la 
colng  on  In  B  Salvador."  Tlie  Oranadana 
I  Soviet  prasiaB.  Their  Ab- 
to  MCaeow,  W.  RIdiard  Jaeota.  re- 
ila  eoauadea  In  Orenada  that  their 
importanee  to  the  Sovleta  would  eventually 
depend  on  their  auooeaa  In  "p«'*'"t  revdu- 


0  1800 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  take  credit  for 
brinsing  any  other  country  Into  the  pfogrea- 
■ive  lUd.  our  preatige  and  InHuenw  would 
be  sreotly  enhanaed  Uel"  (Document  99). 
Joeoba  fdt  that  the  ftait  aueb  project 
ahouldbeSuiliHme. 

There  waa  no  lade  of  Soviet  aupport  for 
IntdUgenoe  and  countetintom- 
A  draft  letter  dated  «eb- 
luaiy  17,  ItSX  tnm  Oenerd  Hudeon  Auatin 
to  Turt  Andropov,  then  tbe  chief  of  the 
KCSB.  requeated  training  eouraea  for  three 
Oranadana  In  eountertntdllgenee  and  one  In 
Inteniswire  wort.  Auatin  thanked  An*opov 
for  the  "tremendoua  -—*-*•-•■  iriiiGh  our 
aimed  foroea  have  received  from  your  party 
and  govenonent  In  tbe  peat 

Now.  I  dte  this  and  I  quote  this  to 
say  to  everyone  that  when  we  talk 
about  being  an  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Union  we  are  talking  first  of  aU  about 
a  mlUtary  alliance.  We  are  tandnf 
about  a  ocmunitment  on  the  part  of 
Grenada  to  work  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  return  we  are  taUdns 
about  a  commitment  from  tbe  Soviet 
Union  to  prepare  a  country  to  be  hdp- 
fuL  There  is  a  fasrtnating  parallel  be- 
tween the  airfield  that  was  being  bunt 
in  Grenada,  which  as  these  documents 
prove  was  in  fact  giring  to  be  used  by 
the  Cuban  and  Soviet  military,  and 
the  ahUeld  being  bunt  in  Nicaragua 
today. 

If  I  were  to  ame  here  and  say  the 
Soviets  have  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
Caribbean,  everyone  would  be  very 
worried.  Yet  if  I  come  here  and  say 
the  Soviets  are  building  an  airfield  in 
mcaragua.  which  is  a  permanent  air- 
craft carrier,  somehow  no  one  seems 
wonted.  In  fact,  the  12.000-foot 
runway  being  bunt  in  mcaragua  is  a 
far  more  powerful  base  for  aircraft 
than  any  aircraft  carrier  would  be. 

Combined  with  the  Cuban  bases,  the 
Soviets  have  the  equivalent  of  seven  or 
eight  or  nine  aircraft  carriers  In  the 
Caribbean. 

Now.  if  we  were  to  have  a  news 
teptat  tonight  that  there  were  eight 
or  nine  Soviet  aircraft  carriers  in  the 
Caribbean,  every  American  would  be 
worrie(L  "Why  are  they  there?  What 


ted  yesterday,  is  an  ally  of  the  Soviet    xhto  appsnntly  reflected  a  «rtMm  of  the    •)*  ^^7  doing?"  Yet  as  long  ss  they 


Union? 

Well,  the  Grteada  documents  are 
particularly  helpful  in  helping  us  to 
look  from  the  liiride;  at  i^iat  it  means 
to  be  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Uhkm.  Be- 
cause in  the  Grenada  documents,  we 
begin  to  get  so|ne  sense  of,  how  do 
they  woric  together?  what  are  they 
trying  to  acooitplish?  who  are  they 
with? 


WJMlMdiilililii 

The  Sovleta  appreciated  the  geopolitical 
dgnlflBsnfe  of  acquiring  another  proxy  In 
the  Weatem  Hemlaphere,  as  can  be  aeen 
from  the  pictureaque  account  of  a  meettng 
between  Major  Wnatetn  Louiaon,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Orcnadan  Army  (i^rtio  had  gone 
to  MOaeow  for  mllltary  tratnlng).  and  hla 
Soviet  counterpart,  Marshal  N.V.  Ogarkov. 
Aooording  to  the  Orenadan  notea  on  the 
meeting  (Document  24).  Ogarkov  told  Loul- 


bund  airfields  In  countries  that  are 
their  allies.  n%  one  worries.  But  if 
there  were  a  great  crisis,  if  in  fact  for 
some  ress(m  in  the  Middle  Esst  or  In 
Europe  or  in  Korea  there  was  to  be  a 
crisis,  if  the  foUowing  week  hundreds 
of  Soviet  airplanes  were  to  land  in 
Nicarsgua  and  In  Cuba,  does  anyone 
seriously  believe  that  any  of  the 
people  currently  voting  against  aid  to 
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the  treedani  flghten  would  sucgwt. 
"Oh.  «^  dont  we  go  in  and  take 
them  out"? 

Oh.  no.  Havlnc  first  reMBured  us 
thmt  Nlantua  was  not  really  with  the 
Soviets,  then  havlnt  reawirrrt  us  that 
mearagua  was  not  really  bulldlnc  an 
airfield,  then  havlnc  rfiaiittirt  us  that 
the  mearacuan  airfield  was  not  really 
mOltaiy.  then  havtaw  assured  us  that 
while  the  Nlcara«uan  airfield  is  mili- 
tary, it  really  was  not  dancerous,  then 
finally  havlnc  assured  us  that  while 
the  Nkaracuan  airfield  was  danger- 
ous, there  were  no  Soviet  alndanes.  I 
do  not  think  any  reasonable,  responsi- 
ble person  can  believe  that  the  left- 
iring  Democrats  who  are  voting 
against  hoping  the  freedom  fighters 
would  then  rush  to  this  floor  and  say. 
"Now  that  there  are  Backfire  bombers 
there,  now  that  there  are  Soviet  air- 
craft there,  now  let  us  do  something 
decisive.'' 

And  indeed  I  challenge  any  of  our 
friends  who  Intend  to  vote  against  aid 
for  the  freedom  fighters  to.  at  any 
time  in  the  next  few  days,  pledge  at 
what  point  they  would  intervene,  at 
what  point  they  would  be  willing  to  do 
something  drastic  because  every  day 
that  we  do  not  help  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, we  Increase  the  danger  of  Soviet 
penetration. 

Mr.  WIBKR.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGIUCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  I  think 
li  making  the  critical  strategic  point 
about  the  impoctanoe  of  Nicaragua  in 
describing  It  literally  as  an  aircraft 
carrier. 

Now,  last  nl^t.  the  gmtleman. 
akmg  with  our  cidleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Wauob].  was  on  the 
floor  with  several  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  And 
did  not  one  of  our  Democratic  friends 
last  night  concede  that  Nicaragua  is 
indeed  a  client  state  of  the  Soviet 
Unkm? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  our  Demo- 
cratic friend  used  a  much  stranger 
word.  They  conceded  that  the  mcara- 
guans  were  In  fact  the  allies  of  the 
Soviet  Union:  In  fact  the  exact  quote, 
which  I  wDl  be  ^ad  to  read,  is:  "I  have 
absolute  no  Question  that  they  have 
become  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  wfll 
yield,  let  me  Just  clarify  again.  The 
quote  you  Just  read,  that  Mearagua  is 
indeed  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Unkm. 
came  not  from  a  Republican  but  frtnn 
a  liberal  Democrat  yesterday? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  Is  exactly  oor- 

Mr.  WEBER.  Then  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  aircraft  canter  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  deserlUng  is  a  Soviet  aircraft 
carrier;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  correct 


Mr.  WEBER.  So  the  vote  on  aid  to 
the  Oontras  Is  really  a  vote  on  wheth- 
er or  not  you  want  to  give  the  Soviets 
an  aircraft  carrier  in  our  backyard? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  the  vote  on  aid  to  the  free- 
dom Alters  Is  a  vote  on  whether  or 
not  you  are  willing  to  tolerate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Soviet  airfield,  the 
equivalent  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  carrier, 
a  permanent  aircraft  carrier,  on  the 
North  American  Contlnoit.  And  I 
think  that  to  vote  no  Is  In  effect  to 
vote  tat  permission  to  send  a  signal  to 
the  SoviH  Union  that  it  Is  perfectly 
reasonable  for  a  12.000-foot  runway  to 
be  buflt  by  the  Soviets,  to  be  placed  In 
Nicaragua  by  the  Nicaraguan  allies  of 
the  Soviet  Unkm.  so  that  at  some 
future  crisis,  the  Soviets  should  feel 
equally  comf<vtable  flying  bombers 
and  fighter  planes  into  that  airfleM. 
because,  after  all.  I  would  say  to  any 
American.  "Do  you  honestly  believe 
that  the  Sovtet  Unkm  is  buOdlng  a 
ia.OOO-foot  runway  In  a  military  set- 
ting, with  military  preparations,  with 
revetments  to  hide  the  aircraft?"— and 
obbody  disputes  that  this  is  a  military 
nmway.  unlike  the  Grenadlan  sltu»- 
tkm.  where  our  leftwlng  friends  kept 
telling  us  it  was  not  a  military  runway 
until,  of  course,  we  captured  the  docu- 
ments where  they  sakl  It  was  a  mili- 
tary runway. 

Even  our  leftwlng  friends  concede. 
"Oh.  yes.  this  really  is  a  military  alr- 
fiekL" 

Now.  do  you  honestly  believe,  does 
anymie  honestly  believe  the  Soviet 
Unkm  is  buOiUng  a  ia,000-foot  runway 
not  to  use  it.  not  to  put  aircraft  on  It. 
not  to  threaten  the  United  States? 

And  of  course  not;  there  Is  no  ration- 
al argument  that  says.  "Oh.  yeh.  they 
are  going  to  pour  all  of  that  concrete, 
build  all  of  those  revetments,  have  all 
of  those  bunkers,  but.  by  the  way,  the 
Soviets  are  really  reasonable  people, 
and  clearly  they  would  not  do  any- 
thtaig  to  threaten  America." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Wfll  the  gentleman 
yiekl? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  wfll  be  tfad  to 
ylekL  

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  has 
sketched  a  scenario  of  the  way  the  left 
treats  many  of  these  Issues  by  point- 
ing out  that  they  wlU  say  ili^t  up 
untfl  the  time  It  happens  that,  oh,  no, 
that  Is  not  going  to  take  place— and  I 
think  he  sketched  It  pretty  well  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Is  the  gentleman  not  sketching  pre- 
cisely what  happened  In  Cuba,  that  If 
you  take  what  happened  In  Cuba,  all 
the  way  akmg,  our  liberal  friends  as- 
sured us  that,  oh.  no,  the  Soviets  had 
no  real  Intentkms  of  making  Cuba  into 
a  client  state  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
this  was  simply  something  that  was 
the  imagination  of  conservatives  in 
this  country,  but  that  now  have  to 
admit  what  we  have  created  In  Cuba  Is 
a  nation  which  is  a  direct  threat  to  the 


United  SUtes  and  It  Is  In  fact  being 
used  as  a  Soviet  base  of  operations 
throughout  the  Caribbean  and  being 
used  as  a  Soviet  base  of  operations 
against  this  country. 

And  in  fact  the  gmtleman  has 
sketched  exactly  the  process  that  was 
used  by  the  left  to  continue  to  move 
away  from  any  kind  of  action  that  the 
United  States  might  have  taken  with 
regard  to  Cuba,  and  now  we  get  on  the 
House  floor  the  rather  Interesting  ar- 
gument fMm  some  people  on  the  left 
that  if  you  are  really  so  worried  about 
Coaununlst  subversion  In  the  Caribbe- 
an, why  don't  you  do  something  about 
Cuba? 

Well,  the  fact  Is  the  power  has  been 
coalesced  In  Cuba  In  such  a  way  that 
to  do  something  about  Cuba  at  this 
Juncture  becomes  extremdy  expensive 
for  this  country  In  terms  of  lives.  In 
terms  of  everything  else. 

The  left  allowed  Cuba  to  take  place 
and  now  turns  and  uses  It  as  a  JusUfl- 
catkm  for  allowing  another  Cuba  to 
happen  In  Nicaragua.  It  Is  abolutely 
crasy  what  Is  happening  out  there. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  Juit  say,  on 
the  porint  about  Cuba,  that  there  is 
something  maddening  about  our 
friends  oo  the  left  who  refuse  to  help 
freedom  fighters  who  are  willing  to  go 
out  oo  their  own.  who  refuse  to  stop 
communism  and  a  Soviet  ally  In  Nica- 
ragua when  It  Is  stUl  easy,  who  then 
turn  and  say,  wen.  if  you  are  all  that 
frightened,  why  dont  you  do  some- 
thing about  Cuba? 

And  I  say  again  and  again  to  my 
friends  rai  the  left.  If  you  are  willing  to 
support  any  serious  effort  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Castro,  on  the 
9.000  Russian  troops  who  are  now  In 
Cuba— 9.000  Russian  troops  90  miles 
off  our  shore— if  you  want  to  do  any- 
thing. I  would  be  delighted  to  oospon- 
sor  a  bOL  But  the  fact  Is.  the  left  uses 
that  as  a  mask  behind  irtiich  they  are 
willing  to  vote  no  to  helping  freedom 
fighters  toitey  In  a  country  where  we 
have  a  very  reasonable  chance,  with- 
out a  sln^  American  being  at  risk,  to 
simply  *"»"«"•♦*  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist danger  to  the  survival  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  there  Is  something  infuriat- 
ing about  this  deliberate  and.  I  think, 
clearly  It  is  hard— one  does  not  want  to 
challenge  anyme's  sincerity,  but  It  Is 
hard  to  understand  the  kind  of  mind 
which  would  vote  no  to  helping  free- 
dom fighters  In  Mearagua  and  turn 
and  of  fa*  the  help  to  do  something  se- 
rious about  Cuba,  a  much  more  dlf fl- 
cult  position. 

Mr.  WALKiai.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  one  more 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  Just  want  to 
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make  one  point.  That  is.  that  so  often 
what  we  hear  ttte  left  d^ig  Is  b^ng 
tough  where  they  know  there  Is  no 
real  Issue.  Th#y  are  wflllng  to  be 
tough,  for  Insts^.  to  build  a  Stealth 
bomber  that  th*y  know  we  cannot  get 
for  10  years,  t|iey  are  willing  to  be 
tough  about  Ift's  stand  up  agatut 
Cuba,  i^ien  thebr  know  that  is  not  an 
action  which  tbls  Government  pro- 
poses to  take. 

b  1810 

They  are  wUlftig  to  be  tough  every- 
where except  wbere  you  have  got  to 
really  act  >nd  kt  the  point  you  have 
got  to  really  aci  then  all  of  a  sudden 
they  are  no  kmgfer  tou^  then  defense 
does  not  mattdr,  then  they  do  not 
want  to  really  t«ke  the  steps  necessary 
to  protect  the  d^ense  of  this  country. 

That  is  the  iitfurlating  thing  Wbkh 
haivens  so  often  in  this  body.  Is  that 
we  hear  them  ialk  a  toug^  line,  but 
the  fact  Is,  when  they  come  to  the 
question  of  wh^er  or  not  they  are 
going  to  act  th4n  there  is  no  potat  at 
which  they  are  ijnlly  willing  to  act 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  carry  It  one 
step  further.  There  is  something 
strange  about  the  number  of  left-wing 
Democrats  who  <  sre  now,  and  one  or 
two,  frankly,  oslMdi  Republicans  irtio 
fit  this,  who  are;  not  eager  and  exdted 
about  helping  |fkeedam  flghters  in 
Cambodia;  who  pn  suddenly  even  ex- 
dted about  helmng  freedom  filters 
in  Afghanistan  Both  of  those  are  dis- 
tant countries  to  difficult  situations 
get  help.  But  when 
to  home  InNicara- 
to  help,  where  we 
suddenly    these 


where  It  Is  hard 
we  omne  very 
gua.  close  to  us. 
could    be    eff( 


people  who  are  tery  eager  to  hdp  dis- 
tant freedom  flniters  are  itot  willing 
to  help  local  f^'cwiom  filters. 

I  would  say  that  charity  and  help 
begins  at  hmne.  That  hoe  in  the 
Western  Honlqihere  we  are  going  to 
help  freedom  fighters.  Let  us  start 
with  the  freedom  flgfaters  who  are 
closest  where  thf  threat  Is  greatest 

I  yield  to  my  iood  friend  from  Indi- 


Mr.  BURTON:  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  f  dr  jrielding. 

I  agree  a  greet  deal  with  what  my 
colleague  from  ramsylvania  Just  said 
about  what  hai  hamwned  In  Cuba. 
You  know.  I  Juflt  got  bade  from  Cen- 
tral America,  aqd  went  to  Mearagua. 
and  I  talked  to  btisineBs  leaders  and  re- 
ligious leaders  gnd  political  leaders, 
and  without  exception,  except  for  the 
Sandlnlsta  Coiimunist  government 
leaders,  everybddy  said  that  if  the 
United  States  does  not  support  the 
Contras,  the  represslai  will  Increase 
and  the  revolution  wQl 
throui^out 
Thomas  Borja.  Umberto.  and  Daniel 
Ortega  have  saklilt  would. 

One  of  the  tUngs  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn^lvanla  alluded  to  a 
moment  ago  wa^  the  Cuban  aituatlm. 


itral     America     as 


and  the  gentleman  In  the  weU  talked 
about  It  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  sce- 
nario that  I  see  developing  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead  if  we  do  not 
aid  the  Contras. 

President  Kennedy,  in  1962,  adcvted 
the  Kennedy  doctrine.  He  forced  the 
Soviet  Union  to  get  their  mlssfles  and 
all  offensive  weapons  and  all  troops 
out  of  Cuba.  Tbday,  we  know  they  are 
aU  back  there.  They  have  Mig-23 
fl^ter-bombers;  they  have  troc^is;  you 
aUuded  to  9,000  Cuban  troops. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  9,000  Soviet  troops. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Soviet 
troops;  oonect  Because  of  that  our 
Uberal  coUeagues  tell  us:  "WeU.  we 
caimot  be  involved  in  a  military  con- 
flict with  Cuba  because  we  Invite  a  su- 
perpowers confrontation  which  could 
result  in  a  nudear  holocaust" 

I  submit  to  you  that  if  we  do  not 
support  the  Cimtras  in  Nicaragua, 
bef<ne  long,  we  are  going  to  see  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  troops  down  that  Mlg- 
2S  fl^ter-bombers  there  and  all  the 
military  equipment  that  goes  along 
with  it  At  that  point  when  the  revo- 
lution spreads  Into  these  other  coun- 
tries, and  we  talk  about  taktaig  off  the 
head  of  Nicaragua  to  preserve  our 
hemisphere,  those  people  will  be 
saying  the  same  thing:  "We  cannot  do 
anything  about  Nicaragua  because  we 
risk  a  confrontatkm  between  the  su- 
perpowers, which  could  lead  to  a  ther- 
monudear  war." 

We  do  not  have  to  face  that  proq>ect 
if  we  give  the  people  who  are  fighting 
for  their  freednn  down  there,  the 
Contras.  the  wherewithal  to  do  is  ri«^t 
now. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miiuiesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
forylddlng. 

I  think  the  gentleman  fnmi  Indiana 
la  i»edsdy  crareet  I  was  in  Nicaragua 
about  10  days  before  the  gentleman 
ftom  Indiana  and  found  out  precisely 
what  he  said  is  true.  In  fact,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fortification  of  Nicaragua 
as  an  armed  Soviet  dlent-state  is  al- 
ready imderway. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  learned  when  I  was 
there,  and  I  would  invite  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Indiana  if 
I  have  got  my  figures  wrong,  there  are 
atoeady  I  bdleve  8.000  or  9,000  Cuban 
troops  already  In  Nicaragua.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  are  troops  from 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Cfeechoslova- 
kia.  There  are  FLO  advisers  flying  the 
Jet  aircraft  or  flying  the  airplanes  in 
Nicaragua.  There  are  advisers  from 
Libya,  as  wdl  as  representatives.  I  am 
told,  of  virtually  every  terrorist  orga- 
nisation In  the  world  induding  the 
Bader-Mdnhof f  gang  from  West  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yldd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  It  Is  not  already  a 


surrogate  and  the  puppet  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was  that  rl^t  now  there  are  not 
Soviet  troops  domlcfled  Uiere  and  they 
do  not  have  aU  the  Soviet  equipment 
like  the  Mlg-23's.  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  than  they  better  not 
bring  them  down  there.  But  if  we  wait 
like  we  waited  with  Cuba,  that  wfll  be 
a  Soviet  stronghold,  not  Just  a  Ccmu- 
munlst  stnmi^old  but  a  Soviet  strong- 
hold, and  the  argument  the  Ubovls 
wfll  make  is.  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  It  because  we  risk  a  nuclear  oon- 
frantatkm.  That  need  not  occur. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  also  If  I 
mli^t  that  If  we  are  watdilng  a 
Soviet-Cuban  military  buildup  in  Nic- 
caragua  undo-  Ronald  Reagan,  can 
you  tanaglne  what  would  happen  with 
a  Jimmy  Carter  or  a  Walter  Mondale 
as  President?  If  they  are  willing  to 
continue  to  take  the  rUt  of  building 
up  their  militaiT  power  under  Reagan, 
who  they  know  is  toug^i  and  they 
know  has  got  a  pretty  firm  anti-Com- 
munist posltioo.  can  you  '"«flgH^  the 
next  left-wing  Democratk;  Presklent? 

In  fact  it  was  predsdy  under  Presi- 
dent Carter  that  the  Russians  reintro- 
duced a  brigade  into  Cuba  and  buflt  up 
their  offensive  capahflities  In  Cuba. 

I  yldd  to  the  gentleman  Cram  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  they  are  depend- 
ing upon  the  Ccmgress.  The  reason 
why  they  will  do  It  even  in  the  ftee  of 
someone  who  is  talcing  a  tough  stance 
like  Rcmald  Reagan  is  they  know  ulti- 
mately this  Congress,  and  particularly 
this  House,  has  the  powct  to  cut  off 
Ronald  Reagan  from  supplying  the 
Contras  and  doing  the  kind  of  things 
that  he  knows  are  neoeaeary  to  rtop 
what  they  are  doing.  So  in  fact  wiiat 
the  gentleman  Is  defining  Is  exactly 
why  this  vote  Is  so  Important  Because 
they  are  dqiending  upon  this  House  to 
do  what  they  know  that  a  Walter 
Mondale  or  a  Jtauay  Carter  would  do 
If  he  was  In  the  Presklency,  and  that  Is 
protect  them  In  what  they  want  to  do. 

The  vote  next  wedc  becomes  very 
much  a  ease  of  whether  or  not  yon  are 
going  to  vote  pro-Sandlnlsta  or  wheth- 
er you  are  gdng  to  vote  antl-Sandl- 
nlsta  Communist  That  is  the  real 
question.  There  is  no  question  here 
about  the  Contras.  You  are  not  really 
talking  about  the  freedom  filters 
down  there;  whether  or  not  you  are 
voting  tor  or  against  them.  You  are 
really  talking  about  whether  w  not 
you  are  voting  for  or  against  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Tliat  is  what  the  vote  wiU  be  aU  about 
nextwe^. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  to  my 
Mood,  too.  that  I  think  every  liberal 
Donoerat  who  has  any  hope  of  think- 
ing about  this  issue,  because  there  is 
no  point  In  talking  about  the  radical, 
left-wing  Democrats  who,  frankly  I 
think,  are  not  going  to  evo'  think 
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•bout  It:  they  Are  ooouBtttsd  to  an  os- 
tridilike  policy  of  JiMt  Imorinc  any  of 
the  data.  But  any  lfba«l  or  moderate 
Deaaoerat  who  has  any  hope  of  raaQy 
thlnkiiw  about  ttali  iMie.  should  read 
the  Apvfl  Sff  edtttan  <tf  the  Mew  Repub- 
He.  Beeauae  In  that  edttioo  of  the  New 
RepubUe  they  to  back  and  they  dte. 
and  It  li  ama^bw,  they  cite  the  mem- 
obs  of  the  North  Vtetnamaae  officers 
who  were  Involved  In  plannint  the 
final  tanrarion  of  South  Vietnam. 

They  dte.  theae  North  Vletnameae 
otflcets  have  now  written  their  mem- 
ota:  they  won.  they  get  to  write  the 
books.  So  they  have  written  books  In 
whJditheyaakfc 

W«  watebad  tlM  VJB.  Oonsna.  and  wban 
tt»  VJB.  OaiwrHi  dM  A.  a  sad  C.  «•  tbon 


■■t  nraj  «ttti  Ik. 

Now.  what  we  diaeover.  and  It  Is  very 
dear  in  the  Oienada  documents. 
These  are  very  saaart  people;  they 
wort  a  tant  ttase  at  taktaw  power. 
What  we  learned  In  the  Oranada  docu- 
ments Is  that  they  know  how  to  work 
with  Daigiiiiimii:  they  understand 
how  the  Oofwreas  Is  subdivided;  they 
talk  about  It  tai  some  detafl  In  the  Ore- 
and  they  talk  about 
of  OoncrasBBaen  and 
medfle  staffs.  Tliey  know  how  to  mar 
nlpidate  the  Amsrlean  press.  There  is 
a  f our^aae  letter  In  here  from  the 
wife  oi  the  Cuban  Am- 
hx  irtildi.  in  handwrltinc. 
she  outlines  esaetly  how  to  manipu- 
late American  newanen. 

lliey  understand  how  to  have  col- 
laborators In  the  churches,  and  that  is 
the  word  they  use  In  their  document 
They  talk  about  collaborators  in  the 
churches,  snd  they  set  up  this  tentasy 
island  tour  in  which  what  they  do  to 
they  brine  people  in  who  are  gullible 
innocent   and   naive   and   they 


Now  It  to  faartnatlng.  we  read  a  great 
deal  In  the  last  few  days  about  Ortega. 
We  have  read  partleularty  gullible  os- 
trich in  the  news  media  who  talks 
about  Ortega  and  what  a  perMo 
Ortegatollke. 

That  persMi  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  Ortega's  first  great  polttleal 
action  was  exactly  the  same  political 
aetloa  as  Joseph  Stalin.  The  first 
thing  Ortega  ever  dkl  that  was  famous 
was  that  he  robbed  a  bank  and  was 
caught  and  sent  to  jaO.  The  first  thing 
Joaeidi  Stalin  did  as  a  member  of  the 
Oommuntot  Party  Xmtk  when  it  was 
stOl  rebdUiw  against  the  caar  of 
Russia,  was  that  he  robbed  a  bank  and 
was  sent  to  Jafl. 

We  talk  about  thto  poor  guy  who  was 
Jafled  by  Somoaa.  it  to  true;  he  robbed 
a  bank.  Now  prdbiably  thto  wiU  come  as 
a  shock  to  some  of  our  ostrich  friends, 
but  probably  if  a  left-wing  radical  in 
America  robbed  a  bank,  we  would  put 
him  in  JaiL  We  would  probably  put  a 
rl^t-wlng  radical  in  America  who 
robbed  a  bank  In  JalL  Thto  to  an  old- 


fkshloned  dearie  American  way  of  be- 
having that  to  not  t»tr  to  left-wing  rev- 
oiutloaarlea  that  we  think  if  you  rob  a 
bank  you  should  go  to  JalL 

I  Just  want  to  nuke  thto  point:  That 
Mr.  Ortega,  the  dictator  of  Nlearagua. 
iriw  to  so  nice  to  all  those  left-wing 
groups,  to  a  man  who  started  hto 
career  by  robbing  a  bank,  and  by  the 
way.  he  wae  released  fkom  Jafl  when 
they  M«*»«T*«*  a  large  number  of 
people  and  threatened  to  kfll  them  if 
he  was  not  released. 

Thto  to  the  kind  of  deliberate  terrw- 
ism  whldi  to  the  base  of  the  current 
Nlearaguan  Ooeamunlst  government, 
and  It  to  probably  one  reason  the  Sovi- 
ets Uke  the  Nkaracuans:  They  have  a 
similar  history  between  Joseph  Stalin 
and  Ortega,  of  being  bank  robbers  ss 
the  base  of  their  political  eareo-. 

I  yteld  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
neeota. 

a  isao 

Mr.  WKBER.  If  the  gentleman  wfll 
yield  further.  I  was  Just  gtring  to  reem- 
phasiae  the  point  that  the  Communist 
dictator  of  Nicaragua.  Dantel  Ortega, 
was  not.  as  popular  mythology  in  thto 
country  would  have  it.  a  great  battle- 
fldd  hero  of  the  Sandinista  revolution 
who  f  ou^t  hto  way  into  power  against 
the  corrupt  Somoaa  government.  He 
was.  in  fact,  in  Jafl  at  the  time  that 
Sden  Pastora  managed  to  hasfcmlly 
win  the  military  victory  that  led  to  the 
ouster  of  Somoaa.  Had  Pastora  not  lib- 
erated him  from  Jafl.  he  probably 
never  would  have  gotten  out  in  the 
first  place.  Pastora.  of  course,  now  to 
fighting  al<mg  the  Costa  Rican  border 
to  topple  the  Sandinistan  government 
predsely  because  they  are  no  longer 
Sandinistas;  they  are  now  Commu- 
nists, and  he  to  the  real  Sandinista. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pmnsyl- 
vuiia. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  thto  to  an  im- 
portant point.  We  got  asked  by  one  of 
our  ooUeagues  on  the  floor  last 
evening.  "¥nu>  are  theee  counterrevo- 
lutlonariea  down  there?  Who  are  these 
people  that  the  President  wants  to 
support?" 

Well,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  Just  told  us  one.  The  man  who 
helped  oust  Somoaa.  who  was  the  larg- 
est sinido  force — 

Mr.  WEBER.  Commander  Zero  was 
hto  nickname  in  the  fl^t.  He  was  the 
most  popular  general  in  the  Sandi- 
nista rebelllm^ 

Mr.  WAUCER.  The  man  who  carried 
out  the  military  victory  against 
Somoaa  to  now  fighting  the  Commu- 
nists who  have  taken  control  of  the 
government  because  he  got  thrown 
out  of  the  coalition  because  he  was  se- 
rious. He  wanted  to  put  together  a  de- 
mocracy and  found  out  that  the  Com- 
munists did  not  want  to  do  that. 


He  to  not  the  only  one.  As  a  mattes 
of  fad.  I  have  a  whole  document  here 
of  Just  who  the  people  are  alio  are 
amonc  the  freedom  fl^teis.  In  fket, 
they  are  very  tipatandlng  people, 
people  who  do  want  to  brinv  democra- 
cy to  their  country,  and  I  think  it  to 
eztremdy  Important  that  we  do  un- 
derstand that  we  are  not  talkinc  about 
DomoBtotss  here;  we  are  talking  about 
people  who  really  are  prodemoeracy. 
and  it  to  a  doggone  shame  to  hear 
them  Ubded  the  way  they  so  often  are 
by  the  Ifberato  In  thto  Oongreas. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further.  I  would 
like  to  daboate  upon  that  Just  a  little 
ML 

AU  of  the  people  who  oppose  what 
the  Conununtet  Sandinista  govern- 
ment down  there  are  doing  are  not  the 
freedom  fighters  and  the  oonserv- 
atlvea.  I  talked  at  dinner  at  the  Am- 
resktenee  In  Managua  last 
with  a  gentleman  who  to  the 
head  of  the  liberal  party.  Up  until 
about  1  year  ago  he  was  the  Labm* 
Minister  in  the  Communist  Sandinista 
government,  and  he  got  hto  stomach 
fuU  and  he  put  together  a  ticket,  a  lib- 
eral tidcet  to  run  for  office. 

PhUoaophicaUy  the  two  of  us  agreed 
on  almost  nothtaig.  but  the  one  thing 
he  saM  to  me  was  if  aid  to  the  Ccmtras 
to  not  continued  or  given  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  repres- 
skm  will  increase  and  the  revoluticm, 
without  doubt,  wfll  expand  through- 
out Central  America.  So  the  freedom 
flitters  who  fought  against  Somoaa, 
the  Sandinistas  whose  revolution  has 
been  kidnapped  and  ii^o  are  fluting 
together  to  try  to  overthrow  the  Com- 
munist government  down  there  are 
not  alone.  There  are  even  liberal  mem- 
bers who  are  in  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment who  have  had  their  stomach  fuU 
and  they  want  to  see  a  change. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  bring  us 
bade  to  what  I  think  to  the  central 
point  of  thto  evening,  which  is,  even  if 
you  are  willing  to  stomach  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship,  even  if  you  are  wlU- 
ing  to  kfll  fieedom  in  Central  America, 
even  if  you  are  willing  to  ellminatif  the 
freedom  fighters  who  are  the  decent 
petvle  who  tried  to  overthrow  Somoaa 
and  create  freedom,  as  an  American, 
you  have  to  ask  yoiusdf .  what  does  it 
mean  when  you  have  even  some  of  the 
Democrats  who  are  against  helping 
the  freedom  fighters  admit  that  Nica- 
ragua to  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  Just  read  for  a  second  from  a 
couple  of  documents  in  the  Grenada 
documents  to  give  us  a  sense  of  thto. 
because  people  say.  "Oh.  I  bet  he  to 
afraid  of  something  that  to  not  reaL" 
Well,  now  we  have  captured  the  real 
documents.  Here  to  an  interesting  one. 

Thto  to  Document  No.  13  of  thto 
book.  It  to  called  An  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  Grenada 
and  the  Government  of  the  Uni<m  of 


Soviet  Sodalldt  Republics  on  Ddhr- 
eries  Prom  VS-8JI.  to  Grenada  of 
%>ecial  and  Other  Equipment  Under 
artidelitsaysT 

The  OovemaMAt  of  the  Utatan  at  Soviet 
Soetaltat  RepobUEi  ■haU  bmm  in  IMS  to 
IMl  free  of  ebaige  the  ddlvtry  to  the  Oor- 
eminent  of  Oniade  of  «eetal  and  other 
equipment.  I 

I  would  remlid  everyone  that  one  of 
the  chargea  tfas.  as  Indicated  in  a 
secret  document  from  the  Grenadian 
Embassy  in  Mctocow.  that  they  tried  to 
overthrow  two  kovemmoits;  that  their 
quota  that  yMr  was  Surinam  and 
Bellae.  So  theyj  were  getting  a  duuve. 
sort  of.  "Tou  igo  out  and  overthrow 
aome  government  and  we  wlU  send  you 
more  equipment"  That  was  the  Rus- 
sian deaL 

Article  n.  an^  I  think  thto  to  very  kx- 
teresting  in  tans  of  the  point  the 
gentieman  frfm  Minnesota  made 
about  the  ».000i  Cubans.  Artlde  II: 

The  ddlverjr  ol  the  equimeot  Hated  in 
the  annex  tn  fhri  pnei  lU  agrtt  iiifnt  rtiaH  be 
effected  by  the  goriet  party  by  aea  at  the 
port  of  the  R^mbUc  of  Cuba.  The  order  of 
the  further  ddlv^y  of  the  above  equlment 
from  the  RepubMe  of  Cuba  ahaU  be  asreed 
upon  between  the  Orenadtan  and  Cuban 
partlea.  | 

In  othCT  w<n|d8,  the  Russians  were 
not  stupid.  They  were  not  going  to 
suddenly  sendJAussian  ships  straiglit 
into  Grenada.  They  were  going  to  send 
the  Russian  shibs,  whldi  already  go  to 
Cuba  anyway,  to  Cuba,  the  Cubans 
were  going  to  repackage  it  and  we 
have  it  repackaged  in  some  idaces  in 
really  interestiitg  ways.  We  have  weap- 
ons, for  exam^e.  we  captured  that 
were  listed  ss'  foodstuffk.  that  had 
boxes  that  sa^  "POodstuffk"  They 
Just  happened  to  be  rifles  when  you 
opened  them  ub.  It  was  a  very  into*- 
esting  version  oC  foodstuffs.  When  our 
liberal  friends  talk  about  bow  thto  to 
really  a  fi^t  and  if  only  we  sent  food- 
stuff, they  do  not  understand  what 
the  Russians  and  the  Cubans  mean  by 
foodstuffs.  In  their  case  It  to  AK-tTs. 

Let  me  give  |rou  one  more  vetaton 
out  of  thto  veryjaame  treaty,  because  it 
to  a  fascinating  document  which  we 
captured  and  which  we  know  to  reaL 
Thto  to  not  some  fantasy  made  up  by 
somebody  in  ofder  to  scare  people. 
Thto  to  a  real  document 

Article  VI:  "IM  Ooveniment  of  Orenada 
and  the  aovemn|ent  of  the  XJABJL  ahan 
take  all  the  im— aiy  meaaurea  to  tneure 
keepins  in  aecrrt  the  tema  and  oaadttkna 
of  delhreriea. 

I  Just  want  {to  rqwrt  to  my  col- 
leagues that  woen  I  went  to  Oxford  to 
debate  the  NIcsraguan  ^^oe  President 
the  Communtot  ^Vlce  Preafaient  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  day  before  at  the  Chatham 
House  he  pledaed  publicly  that  there 
were  no  secret  tieatiea. 

Plrst  of  aU.  ijthlnk  that  teDs  you  a 
great  deal  aboft  their  contempt  for 
Western  democracies,  that  ttie  wlude 
idea  of  pledging  pubUdy  there  are  no 
secrets,  if  you  t  link  about  It  It  to  Just 


wonderfuL  It  to  the  kind  of  "Fantasy 
Uland"  btaarreness  that  only  people 
who  have  real  contempt  for  us  would 
begin,  because  by  definition,  if  it  to  a 
secret  treaty  you  would  lie  about  it 
being  secret  so  if  you  said  there  were 
no  secrets  and  there  were  secrets,  your 
lie  was  an  effective  way  of  covering  up 
the  secret  So  here  to  a  guy  who  thinks 
we  are  so  stupid  he  pubUdy  pledges 
there  are  no  aecrets;  but  in  the  second 
place,  we  know  he  to  lying.  And  thto  to 
the  most  difficult  thing  tor  our  many 
friends,  particularly  in  the  churdi 
groups,  to  appreciate  because  they  go 
down  and  are  sincere  and  naive  and  in- 
nocent and  in  a  remarkably  historical- 
ly ignorant  way  walk  up  to  thto  guy, 
thto  former  bank  robber  turned  Com- 
munist dictatiff,  and  they  say  to  him. 
"Godi.  do  you  have  any  secret  trea- 
ties? and  he  says.  "Would  I  have  sny 
secret  treaties?  Of  course  I  do  not" 

Let  me  then  remind  you  that  we 
have  absdutdy  proof  in  Grenada  that 
there  were  secret  treaties  and  that  fur- 
thomore  they  promised  the  Russians 
they  would  lie  about  them,  lliey 
promised  they  would  keep  them 
secret  snd  by  definition,  if  you  prom- 
ise to  keep  it  secret  does  that  not 
mean  you  promise  to  lie  if  somebody 
sajrs.  "Do  you  have  a  secret  treaty"? 

In  that  setting  I  would  say  to  you.  as 
a  historian,  does  it  not  strike  every 
person  listening  as  far  more  Ukely  that 
In  Nicaragua  we  are  dealing  with  a 
parallel  situation?  Does  anyone  ratlly 
think  the  Russians  have  changed  in 
the  last  2  years?  Of  course  not  So 
what  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
without  any  question,  if  the  fi«edom 
fighters  win  and  if  the  freedom  fight- 
as  open  up  the  archives  of  the  com- 
munist government  what  we  will  sud- 
denly discover,  and  it  to  a  much  bigger 
list  of  treaties  because  the  Nicara- 
guans  are  getting  a  lot  more  money. 
Now.  if  you  figure  two  countries  per  $6 
million  of  aid.  the  amotmt  of  aid  the 
Nlearaguans  are  getting,  they  must 
have  volunteered  SO  or  40  countries 
they  would  undermine,  amniming  that 
the  same  exchange  rate  of  countries 
for  aid  was  going  on  with  Nicaragua 
that  went  on  with  Grenada. 

I  would  say  that  the  burden  of  proof 
to  oo  the  ostrldi  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  explain  to  us  how  they 
could  possfldy  believe.  If  they  are  will- 
ing to  ooneede  that  Nicaragua  to  an 
ally  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  one  of 
them  did.  how  could  they  possibly 
argue,  I  would  love  to  hear  their  ex- 
planation.  of  why  the  Grenada  book  to 
not  the  most  probable  modd  of  v^iat 
to  going  on  in  Nicaragua,  because  I 
Just  think  It  bogies  the  mind  to  Imag- 
ine that  here  we  are.  going  to  vote  ap- 
parently next  Tuesday,  led  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  thto  House, 
to  in  etfed  give  the  Soviet  Unkm  a 
permanent  aircraft  carrier  in  Nicara- 
gua. 
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Now,  I  cannot  undostand.  given  the 
last  10  years  of  history,  how  anyone 
who  has  watched  the  Democratic  lead- 
ersh^  of  thto  House,  who  has  watched 
the  effect  of  those  votes  over  the 
yesrs,  oould  possibly  stand  by  and 
have  any  sense  of  trust  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  slly,  the  mcaraguan  Com- 
muntot Government 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
i^ieaker,  will  the  gentleman  ylekl? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  ttMM«M 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
^leaker.  Just  to  follow  up  on  that  In  a 
little  different  vein,  the  gentleman 
talked  about  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  and  the  Grenadlans  lying 
about  those  treaties  snd  agreements, 
and  I  talked  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
last  couple  of  wedEs  about  arms  shtp- 
ments  coming  from  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  coming  through  mcarar 
gua  and  to  the  guerrilla  fighters  who 
are  trying  to  overthrow  the  dniy  deet- 
ed  government  in  El  Salvador,  and 
they  say  that  there  to  no  proof  of  that 
going  (m. 

I  was  in  El  Salvador  last  we^  In 
Chalatenango  province,  and  I  saw  a 
newly  captured  cache  of  weapons  that 
were  aU  Communist-originated— Yugo- 
slavian mortars.  Bulgarian  hand  gre- 
nades, and  aU  kinds  of  weapons  that 
you  oould  follow  directly  aO  the  way 
back  to  the  Communist  Uoc.  Tet  they 
tdl  us  that  to  not  happening. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  a  paragraph  out 
of  the  letter  that  President  Duarte 
sent  to  Presldoit  Reagan.  He  said,  and 
I  quote: 

We  remain  couceiued.  as  we  have  been  tot 
aome  time,  by  the  oonttmilnc  flow  of  aup- 
pUea  and  mimtUnna  ftom  Mleaiasna  to  sner- 
rilla  foroea  hen  in  B  Salrador  which  are 
fidittnc  againat  my  gorerauient  and  our 
prosiama  of  lefom,  democney,  wwwnffflar 
tlon,  and  peaee.  TMa  weiUniilns  interven- 
tion In  our  internal  affaln  ia  of  sreat  oon- 
oem  to  ua  and  we  deeply  appradate  any  ef  • 
forte  whkh  your  aoverament  can  take  to 
buOd  a  bfoad  barrier  to  aueh  aetMtiea-ef- 
f  orts  whldi  a  anall  ooontzy  Uke  B  Sahrador 
cannot  take  in  tta  own  bdialf . 

Yet  when  you  talk  to  the  liberal 
Democrats  In  thto  House,  they  say 
that  to  not  taking  idaoe.  while  the 
presldait  of  the  country  i^iere  It  to 
taking  place  and  that  to  bdng  affected 
documents  it  in  hto  letter  to  our  Pred- 
dent 

Mr.  WA^SCER.  Mr.  G^yeaker.  wfll  the 
gentieman  yldd  to  me? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  idad  to  yldd 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ^waker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Buaxoir]  has  made  an  important  potait 
because  it  goes  even  deeper  then  that 

Many  of  our  friends  on  the  left 
know  that  in  order  to  document  that 
traffic  into  El  SalvadcH*.  we  would  have 
to  give  up  intelligence  secrets  of  thto 
country.  Many  of  them  have  seen 
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thOM  totxIHgwiCft  reports.  They  know 
doaanevvll  tbat  our  Intdllganee  can 
■how  that  that  kind  of  trafflektnc  is 
taking  idaee.  So  when  they  make 
those  kinds  of  statements,  what  they 
are  really  saytaw  Is  "We  would  like  you 
to  release  that  intellicenee  tnformar 


Now.  we  all  know  what  Is  c«rfnc  to 
happen  If  that  IntelUcenoe  infonna- 
tlon  Is  rclcsscid    It  wfll  ghre  up  our 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  they 
wfllbekUled. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  Tea.  and  our  sourees 
wlllbeklUed. 

So  what  they  are  really  asktaw  for  Is 
the  kind  of  thlnis  wbkh  undermine 
the  lnteIllfenee«Uhertaw  capacity  of 
this  country,  which  Is  In  Itself  a  help 
to  the  SovteC  UBlon. 

That  is  a  very,  very  disturMnc  ele- 
ment, I  think,  to  the  teet  that  we  hear 
all  <rf  thti  *— T*'f"  from  people  who 
really,  I  think,  know  better.  If  they 
have  not  seen  those  InteUlcenoe  brief- 
bm»,  they  are  certainly  available  to 
of  Oonsress.  and 


very  VMdfle  oo  the  point  that  In  fact 
the  kind  of  funrunnlnc  the  gentleman 
has  Just  referred  to  Is  going  on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  Just  continue  this.  If  I  mliAit,  for 
Just  a  minute  because  I  think  people 
ml^t  say.  "Well,  there  Is  only  this 
one  treaty  with  the  Russians,  and 
anyway  most  of  the  people  in  meara- 
gua  are  Cubans,  they  are  not  Rus- 
sians-most of  the  military  advisers, 
most  of  the  secret  poUce  trainers,  most 
of  the  people  iriio  are  dcring  the 
wora. 

Let  me  make  two  points.  There  Is  an- 
other seoet  treaty  between  Grenada 
sod  the  Soviet  Union  which  was 
signed  and  which  said  this.  This  Is  doc- 
ument No.  14.  under  artlde  t: 

Tbc  daUvsry  <K  the  •gmgnwnt  Itotod  In 
AimntM  1  sad  t  to  th*  pt—nt  Mraemant 
ataaU  be  •ftaelad  by  tbe  Sofvtet  petty  by  MS 
St  the  pott  of  tbs  lUpublle  ol  Cuba.  The 
ordBT  of  the  (arttav  dtftvery  of  the  ibove 
equipnant  txma  the  RepubUe  of  Cuba  absU 
be  ■gresd  npon  batwMO  the  Orenwliaii  and 
Cuban  partlea. 

In  other  words,  the  Cubans  became 
the  control  of  the  Orenadians.  The 
Cubans  began  to  have  the  power  to 
My.  "If  you  dont  obey  us  and  do  what 
we  want,  you  wont  get  the  things  the 
Russians  sre  shipping  to  us." 

Let  me  carry  It  one  step  further. 
Some  of  our  leftwlng  friends  who.  I 
think,  act  as  ostriches 

Mr.  WKBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  to  slow  the  gentleman  down  for  a 
second,  because  I  was  listening  very 
carefufiy  to  that  point.  That  seems  to 


me  to  be  a  critical  point,  and  I  would 
jiMt  like  to  review  It  for  a  second. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  that  agree- 
ment that  the  gentleman  Just  read  In- 
dicates is  that  the  flow  of  arms  and 
other  materials  to  Orenada  from  the 
Soviet  Unkm  was  literally  brokered  by 
the  CubaiM.  and  that  there  was  a 
formal  document  with  the  Orenadlan 
Oovemment  establishing  that  the 
flow  of  such  arms  and  other  materials 
to  the  Oroadiaiis  was  to  be  procured 
by  the  Cubana,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  Is  correct. 
Cuba  acted  in  effect  as  the  middleman 
for  the  Soviet  Union  in  establishing  a 
Cooununist  dictatorship  In  Orenada. 
and  the  Cubans  acted  as  the  control 
pt^t.  So  the  Cubans  had  literal  con- 
trol over  the  Orenadlan  Oovemment 
so  at  any  moment  they  could  choke 
off  the  flow  of  weapons. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Of  course,  the  point 
there  Is  critical  because,  as  the  gentle- 
men pc^ts  out.  there  Is  a  large 
number  of  Cuban  troops  and  nonmlll- 
tary  advisers  in  Nicaragua,  so  all  of 
our  past  ezperlenoe  indicates  that 
they  are  probably  once  again  acting  dl- 
reeUy  as  the  agents  of  the  Soviet  Oov- 
«nment;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fran  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  this  is  the  same 
Cuba  that  some  of  our  friends  m  the 
left  have  in  recent  we^s  suggested  we 
ou^t  to  be  more  cmnpasslonate  to.  we 
ought  to  be  less  hostfle  toward,  we 
ought  to  be  opening  the  doors  more 
toward,  and  we  ought  to  be  trying  to 
negotiate  with?  It  is  exactly  the  same 
Cuba,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  As  the  genUeman 
wlU  remember,  one  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  last  year  ran 
around  all  of  Central  America  saying 
that  the  United  States  should  not  em- 
brace dictators  and  then  physically 
embraced  Fidel  Castro.  I  thou^t  It 
wss  one  of  the  most  btarre  moments 
In  modem  American  polities.  Here  is  a 
guy  who  went  to  like  six  oountrles  In  a 
row  and  held  press  oonf ereooee  and 
■aid  that  America  should  never  again 
embrace  a  dictator,  and  he  arrived  In 
Havana  and  physically  embraoed  Fidel 
Castro,  as  though  Castro  was  not  a 
dictator. 

Let  me  continue  now,  and  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield,  because  I  really  want 
to  drive  this  home.  There  Is  another 
document  In  the  Orenada  documents— 
and  these,  as  I  said  earlier,  are  all 
avaflaUe  to  the  public:  they  are  print- 
ed ^  the  State  Department,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  In  every  public  li- 
brary and  every  high  school  library 
and,  I  might  say  frankly,  every  church 
library.  If  churches  are  going  to  get  In- 
volved In  lobbying,  and  so  forth,  they 
ought  to  read  the  Orenada  documents. 
Every  church  group  in  America  should 


read  this  document  and  have  a  study 
drde  to  ask.  what  does  this  mean?  If 
they  look  at  document  Na  16.  whleh  Is 
protocol  of  the  military  edUaboratloo 
between  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  and  the  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Oovemment  of  Orenada, 
they  wm  dlacover  this  srtlde  12.  which 
I  think  is  very,  very  Important  for  all 
of  our  ostrich  friends  on  the  left  to 
listen  to  and  think  about- 

The  Oovenmient  of  tbe  RapubUe  of  Cuba 
mat  the  Piople^  Revoluttaasry  Ckwern- 
ment  of  Oransds  «m  take  sU  meesDNS  de- 
oa  ttMB  in  ordnr  to  SHore  the  ae- 
of  the  penMnenqr  of  the  oUIitsry 
tn  both  etates  and  (he  etasiaetcr 
of  aetlvttlea.  aa  vdl  aa  the  mafl  and  Inf or- 
matloD  rdattac  to  praant  protoooL 


Now,  what  does  that  mean?  Not  only 
Is  this  the  secret  treaty  on  whleh  they 
rely,  but  notice  the  keyword.  I  say  to 
those  of  our  friends  on  the  left  who 
always  rush  in  after  the  next  Commu- 
nist government  gets  set  up  and  say, 
"Oh,  well,  this  is  all  temporary.  If  we 
are  reasonable,  they  wUl  back  off." 
The  keyword  here  Is  "petmaneney." 

This  was  a  permanent  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  the  Cuban  Communist 
Oovemment  and  what  was  then  the 
Orenadlan  Communist  Oovemment. 
And  what  does  that  say  about  Nicara- 
gua? It  saya  that  Nicaragua  Is  the  per- 
manmt  ally  of  the  Communist  Oov- 
emment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  Oovemment  of  Cuba  as 
long  as  we  allow  that  Communist  gov- 
ernment to  survive. 

And  on  the  vote  next  Tuesday,  if 
anyone  votes  no  next  Tuesday,  they 
are  voting  to  klU  the  freedom  fighters' 
«.h^twsw  of  stopping  communism  in 
Nicaragua,  and  they  are  voting  to  in- 
crease the  potential  for  a  Soviet  air- 
base  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
^waker,  wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BX7RTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Just  like  to  make  it 
clear  ttiat  In  my  mind  there  is  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  allowing  the  Communists 
to  expand  their  foothold  on  the  North 
American  Continent  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  President  in 
1962,  and  in  1961.  in  making  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspapers,  he  was  talking  about  the 
Cuban  threat,  and  I  want  to  quote  him 
because  he  was  talking  about  the  secu- 
rity of  America.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  Donocratlc  Presidents 
who  has  lived  in  our  century. 

He  said  this: 

Any  unllatenl  American  intervention,  in 
tbe  abeenee  of  an  external  attack  upon  our- 
aelvea  or  an  ally,  would  have  been  oontrary 
to  our  traditlona  and  to  our  Inteniatlonal 
oblisatlona. 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say  this: 


But  let  the  leooM  ahow  that  our  leatraint 
ia  not  inexhauatnle.  Should  It  ever  appear 
that  the  taiter-Anerican  doctrine  of  non-in- 
terference merely  oonoeala  or  iiTniara  » 
policy  of  nooaetiOi— if  the  nation  of  tbto 
Hemlapbere  ahoulU  fail  to  meet  their  oobb- 
mltmenU  asainat  outalde  Oonmanlat  pene- 
traUon— tlien  I  wSnt  it  dearty  undatitood 
that  thla  Ooveniihent  wOl  not  Iieaitate  in 
meetinc  iu  prlmaif  oMisatiooa  vblefa  are  to 
the  aecurity  of  ouif  Nation. 

He  was  oonoetned  about  the  Com- 
munists trying  to  get  a  toehold  on  our 
continent  tai  Central  America,  and  he 
was  alluding  tot  that  In  this  ^eech. 
Tou  csn  go  on  s^  read  it,  and  it  mdls 
it  our  even  mofe  graphiodly  as  the 
q}eech  progresses.  But  he  said  that 
American  intervention  may  beocnne 
necessary. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  support  the  free- 
dom flgtiters  ddwn  there  snd  if  this 
revolution  expands,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  tha4  and  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary. But  here  ate  a  Demoeratle  Presi- 
dent who  made  ihat  commitment  baA 
in  1961. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  buOd  on 
what  my  friend  Just  said  because  I 
think  it  Is  really  important  and  it  also, 
frankly,  frames  our  next  weaker.  I 
really  think  this  Is  tanportant 

President  Johh  F.  Kennedy  in  his  in- 
augural addres^  said.  "Let  aU  our 
neighbors  knowl  that  we  shall  Join 
with  them  to  oppose  aggression  (v  sub- 
version anywheif  In  the  Americas,  and 
let  every  other  power  know  that  this 
honiqphere  inttnds  to  remain  the 
master  of  its  own  house." 

(^  1840 

He  went  on  tt>  say  later, 
about  the  aggressors: 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with 
for  only  when  our  anna  are  aufOeient 
beyond  doubt  caq  we  be  certain  beyond 
doubt  that  they  wig  never  be  emidoyed. 

The  greatest  tragedy  to  befkll  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  last  30  years 
has  been  the  ocOlapse  of  the  pro-de- 
fense, anti-Comhiunist  wing  of  the 
Donocratlc  Part^.  Its  replacement  by 
a  Oeorge  McOotem,  Walter  **«wwi^|» 
wing,  what  I  ^aald  call  an  ostrich 
wing,  a  wing  in  irhlch  the  ostrich  has 
replaced  the  dohkey  as  the  primary 
symbol,  a  wing  iii  which  ostrich  Demo- 
crats seem  to  be  junable  to  understand 
the  nature  of  oo^miunlsm.  They  seem 
to  be  unable  to  understand  John  F. 
Kennedy's  q>eeches.  They  seem  to  be 
unable  to  even  rend  the  Orenada  docu- 
ments and  un^rstand  what  they 
teach  us.  The  pstrich  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Parttr.  I  think,  is  driving 
those  Americans  prho  used  to  be  proud 
Democrats,  but  Who  fear  communism 
and  are  concerned  about  America's 
survival  and  the'  survival  of  fteedom. 
have  been  drivli^  more  and  more  of 
them,  frankly,  to  leave  their  party.  It 
is  a  tragedy  for  fseedom. 

One  man  who|  has  personally  wit- 
nessed It  and  lived  through  it  and  seen 
it  Is  the  very  distinguished  gentleman 


from  Florida  [Mr.  Isblaiid]  and  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  him  at  this  Ume. 
Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  register  my  suppcnt  for  the 
President's  peace  plan  by  first  enu- 
merating some  of  the  issues  upon 
which  all  sides  agree,  and  the  histori- 
cal facts  pertinent  to  them.  Tods^  we 
find  ourselves  in  remarkable  agree- 
ment regarding  the  problems  and  dan- 
gets  hi  Nlcarsgua,  with  disagreement 
reetrieted  primarily  to  how  we  might 
best  solve  those  problems,  or  Indeed 
whether  we  should  attempt  a  solution 
ataU. 

First,  I  think  it  Is  generslly  agreed 
that  the  nature  of  the  current  Sandl- 
nista  government  Is  repugnant  to  both 
the  American  dtiaens  and  their  elect- 
ed representatives.  Offers  to  the 
democratic  opposition  of  so-called  elec- 
toral participation  fooled  none.  Sandl- 
nista  harassment  of  opposition  leaders 
cost  them  the  support  of  even  their 
more  tolerant  Euroiiean  symp^iiaers. 
This  tactic  was  merely  pert  of  the 
kmg-praetloed  Sandinista  policy  begin- 
ning wUh  ignoring  promises  made  to 
the  OAS  which  secured  IntematUmal 
support  for  overthrowing  the  «M«"«t 
regime  in  1979.  The  ««"^«nfstas  are 
openly  Marxist-Leninist— it  Is  a  Com- 
munist regime.  They  are  implonent- 
ing  not  Just  the  Marxist  anMuUmt 
which  has  contributed  to  the  country's 
economic  ruin,  but  also  the  Leninist 
mlnclples  of  mass  organisation  and 
oppression  which  eventually  can  give 
them  totalitarian  omtrol  over  their 
dtiaenry.  The  Sandinistas  are  not 
agrarian  reformers,  they  are  Commu- 
nist revolutionaries  whose  No.  1  priori- 
ty Is  to  consolidate  their  regime. 

Second,  mice  such  a  government  has 
consolidated  its  power,  we  have  not, 
since  the  Mrth  of  ccHnmunism  in  1917 
witnessed  its  ovothrow  or  a  signifi- 
cant reversal  in  its  human  rights 
policy.  Once  the  iron  curtain  has 
dosed,  its  unfortunate  inhabitants 
have  been  locked  behind  it.  The  only 
countries  in  which  there  is  a  present 
hope  of  such  a  reversal  are  those— 
such  as  Afghanistan,  Monmblque, 
Angola,  Ethiopia  and  Nicaragua— 
where  the  government  has  not  yet 
consolidated  its  political  power.  And 
where  there  exists  a  viable  armed  re- 
sistance movement. 

Third,  the  domino  theory  is  real. 
NIcaraguan  Communist  expansion  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  will  focus 
on  two  strategic  targets  hnportant  to 
the  milted  States.  Mexico  on  our  im- 
mediate border  and  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Caribbean  sea  lanes  that 
supply  our  allies  and  friends.  Through 
nonconventlonal  guerrilla  insurgen- 
cies, the  Sandinistas  will  promote 
thdr  brand  of  terror  and  destabllfaia- 
tlon  throughout  Central  America. 

In  short,  the  Bandlniwtas  wHl  say,  do 
and  promise  snything  in  order  to  gain 
enough  ttane  to  consolidate  theh- 
regime.  There  are  only  two  choices. 


first,  to  support  the  President's  peace 
plan  which  promotes  the  Contadora 
process  and  offers  an  opportunity  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflicts 
in  Central  America  or  support  the  con- 
solldatiim  of  the  Mandst&uidlnista 
regime  and  strengthen  the  Leninist 
bonds  of  the  Sovlet-Cuban-Nlcaraguan 
axis. 

Talk  is  cheap  and  promises  are 
easily  broken.  Prokmged  negotiations 
and  alleged  regional  "settlement"  may 
not  be  the  Sandinistas  preferred 
opti<m.  but  even  this  would  give  them 
what  they  need  most— time  for  inter- 
nal consolidation.  Once  the  NIcara- 
guan people  are  fully  controlled, 
promises  can  be  Inxiken.  as  they  were 
in  the  past,  and  the  details  of  "verifi- 
cation" rendered  irrelevant.  At  that 
stage  the  Sandinistas  wm  supplement 
propaganda  and  political  action  with 
more  overt  infiltration,  terrorism  and 
insurgency  sgainst  theh*  neighbors. 
Even  if  a  "settlement"  can  now  be 
achieved,  it  wm  be  a  temporary  pallia- 
tive only,  and  the  future  threat  wm  be 
worse  than  that  which  now  exists 
since  we  wm  face  a  strongo-  enemy 
with  a  secure  base  of  operations.  The 
Sandlnistss  must  either  be  f<n«ed  to 
sUow  onwsitlon  freedom  and  to 
aoc^t  the  moderation  in  policy  which 
this  entails  or  they  must  be  *^"«Thf^ 
from  government.  Only  the  Contras 
can  force  them  to  face  this  choice. 

Wars  are  not  metty.  and  the  Con- 
tras are  not  perfect,  but  they  are  our 
only  alternative  to  mnn%»tittng  ttr 
worse.  Although  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral and  Latin  America  boast  a  demo- 
cratic tradlticm  superior  to  that  of 
other  less-developed  regkms.  they  too 
have  serious  vulnerahmties.  Topogra- 
phy and  borders  also  lend  themselves 
to  insurgency.  There  are  lucrative 
strategic  targets  both  to  the  south  of 
Nicaragtw.  in  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  the  north.  In  Mexico,  which  Is  the 
largest  supplier  of  U  A  oO  Imports  and 
the  ethnic  fatherland  of  many  U.S. 
dtizens. 

We  cannot  grant  totalitarians  con- 
trol of  mcaragua  aa  the  theory  that 
this  wm  permanently  slake  Sandinista 
ideological  ambitions.  The  democra- 
des  erred  grievously  tteton  World 
War  n  when  they  IgnOTed  Churehm's 
Insight  and  logic  We.  who  have  expe- 
rioiced  not  Just  a  decade  of  Nasism 
but  also  nearly  seven  decades  of  com- 
munism, have  no  excuse  to  repeat 
those  errors. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man's comments  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  puts  in  context  our  fears 
that  we  are  seetaig  the  rise  of  a  true 
Commimist  state  in  Nicaragua  and  a 
state  which  Is  aUed  with  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  survival  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  He  could  not  be  more 
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gentlonan 
] 


ooR«et  We  need  to  have  our  ool- 
■nd  the  Amerleui  people  pejr 
ttentlon.  It  Is  ao  taBpoctent  to 
have  thii  dtaloc  move  f onrord  In  » 
nther  than  a  rueh  to 
of  the  leadenhlp  of 
thli  body  would  have  ue  do. 
I  thaidi  the  ■entleman. 
Mr.  aniGHUCH.  Mr. 
yMd  to  my  friend,  the 
tram  Calif  orala  [Mr.  Hi 

Mr.  HUWim.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gwiiiViiiiaii 

I  think  It  la  a  hlrtorie  thine  that  the 
■entleman  from  Plorida  le  here  todajr 
aa  he  ii,  beeauae  that  per- 
the  queatloo  that  waa 
put  forth  tqr  one  of  the  great  Memben 
of  thia  Hbuae.  the  gentleman  tram 
Tesaa,  rfmtmtmm  WoMom,  during  the 
laat  major  debate  that  we  had  eon- 
oeralng  the  mllttary  atrangth  and  the 
ntaaOe.  The  queattan  that  he 
If  I  can  parairtiraae  It; 
Wbaow  aakl  naanntlany.  "What 
*»1T— '-*  to  the  Deaaoerat  Party  of 
Jack  Kennedy,  of  VDR,  and  Harry 
Truman,  who  wera  atroog  on  national 
defene  and  atnxw  on  foreign  poUey?" 
The  gentleman  tram  Georgia  haa  ar- 
ticulated aane   of  John   Kennedy's 


The  gentleman  tram  Indiana  (Mr. 
BoBToal  haa  given  aome  other  atate- 


The  Demoeraetlc  Party  waa  re- 
nowned for  yeara  and  yeara  for  having 
a  tou^  foreign  poUey.  The  anawer 
pertiapa  to  the  qneatlon  of  the  gentle- 
man fktmi  Tesaa  Ofr.  Wltaoa].  that  la. 
what  haa  hfyr— **^  to  the  Democrat 
Party  of  John  Kennedy.  PDR.  and 
Harry  Truman,  la  that  they  ara  alive 
and  wtf  and  they  are  following  people 
Uke  Pmt  OmaMm  and  the  gentleman 
tram  ftarlda.  Anr  luuum  taito  the 
Republican  Ftety. 

Lrt  me  aay  that  pertiapa  I  ahould 
wdoome  that  aa  a  Republican  and  I  do 
theee  eateemed  mllragiira 
forth  and  rejecting  what  they 
see  aa  a  major  wcaknem  In  the  Demo- 
crat Party;  but  I  would  mudi  rather 
aee  our  Democrat  trienda  itandlng  up 
on  that  aide  of  the  akle  aaylng.  "We 
are  going  to  renew  that  Democrat 
platform  of  JaA  Kennedy  and  WDR. 
We  arent  going  to  give  away  our 


I  think  the  atatementa  of  the  gentle- 
man tram  Oeorgla  have  been  ri^t  on 
point.  The  qneatkm  la  not  only  wheth- 
er the  Sandtailataa  are  good  people  or 
bad  people  or  have  committed  atroe- 
itlea.  OerUlnly  they  have  committed 
them.  Certainly  they  have  denied  de- 
mocracy In  thia  country  and  certainly 
they  have  reneged  (m  the  promlaei 
they  made  to  the  OAS;  but  beymd 
that,  they  are  providing  a  Soviet  prea- 
cnee  In  our  hemiaphere.  They  are 
doing  exactly  what  John  Kennedy  aaid 
he  would  atop.  They  are  doing  exactly 
what  Harry  Truman  said  he  would 
stop.  They  ara  doing  exactly  what 


Dwight  Baenhower  said  he  would 
atopw  If  in  fiict  we  f afl  In  thia  vote  to 
give  aome  aid  to  the  Contraa,  to  the 
freedom  flghters.  then  we  ara  going  to 
be  atquinaring  to  that  Soviet  adven- 
tura  In  our  own  hemiaphera  and  we 
ara  going  to  be  allowing  thia  and  the 
Democrat  aide  of  the  aiale  Is  going  to 
be  allowing  what  aome  of  the  moat 
celebrated  and  revered  Democratic 
leaders  of  this  country  have  aakl  they 
would  atop,  and  that  is  an  outside 
power  -*<^*n^  into  our  hemisphere 
and  establiahlng  a  preaence  that  la  a 
threat  to  the  United  Statea. 

If  you  look  at  the  Ba^fire  bomber, 
we  were  debating  the  Backflra  bomber 
and  other  strategic  systems  that  the 
SovleU  had  recently  and  one  of  my 
frteods  tram  the  other  side  of  the  aiale 
said.  "Tou  know.  Backfire  bombers 
dont  have  the  range,  so  you  really 
cant  count  them  aa  being  long  range 
strategic  bombers." 

People  wm  look  at  the  potential  air- 
flekl  built  in  Nicaragua  and  the  air- 
field to  Cuba,  you  realise  that  all  of  a 
sudden  those  Backfire  bombers  that 
have  the  capaUllty  of  flying  from 
Russia  to  the  United  Statea  and  drop- 
ptog  26,000  pounds  of  nuclear  war- 
heaita  in  the  Mklwest  of  the  United 
States  suddenly  become  In  fket  capa^ 
ble  of  doing  that  mission  because  now 
they  have  a  place  to  recover.  They  do 
not  have  enough  fuel  to  fly  beck  the 
way  they  are  designed  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  do  have  enough  fuel  to 
recover  in  Central  America.  That  is 
why  that  10.000-foot  runway  in  Grena- 
da was  so  important  to  us.  That  is  why 
those  runways  that  they  are  con- 
structing in  Nicaragua  are  so  critical 
to  us. 

I  know  the  gentleman  remembers  in 
that  book  that  he  has  that  waa  put  to- 
gether by  our  hiatorlans  that  waa  de- 
rived from  aome  of  the  36.000  pounda 
of  material  that  we  captured  in  Grena- 
da, he  recaDa  a  atatement  that  waa 
made  in  the  aecret  central  committee 
meeting  after  Ronald  Reagan  ahowed 
the  American  people  the  overview,  the 
photographic  evktanoe  of  that  10,000- 
foot  runway  In  Grenada,  and  he  aaid. 
"Thia  runway  is  going  to  be  ussd  by 
Soviet  alrplanee.  poaaOdy  airplanea 
like  Backfire  bombers  that  are  recov- 
ering In  Central  America"  The  next 
day  the  prem  said  that  is  baloney. 
Tbey  are  going  to  ship  spice  through 
it  Just  like  they  have  told  ua.  That 
aecret  central  committee  meeting  re- 
aulted  In  one  member  lecordlng  in  the 
meettaig  that  it  ia  agreed  that  the 
runway  wUl  be  uaed  by  the  Cuban  and 
the  Soviet  military. 

D  1850 

So  the  Grenadlana  lied  to  ua.  the 
Orenadian  Marxist  leader,  and  Ronald 
Reagan  waa  abaolutely  right  about 
this  military  threat.  And  we  can 
expect  <»ily  the  same  from  the  Nicara- 
guans. 


I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman tram  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  simply 
want  to  reemphaslM  a  point  just  made 
by  a  dlstinriiah^  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  this 
body.  I  think  what  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man saying  is  that  even  if  no  Backfire 
bomber  ever  ended  up  being  put  on 
the  runway  in  Nicaragua,  that  runway 
in  the  hands  of  a  Soviet  ally  is  stm  a 
threat  to  us  because  at  that  point  a 
first  strike  launched  by  the  Soviet 
Union  using  Ba^flre  bombers  would, 
in  fact,  be  able  to  use  that  runway  to 
recover  after  a  bombing  mission  on 
the  "««h«i«»H  of  the  United  States.  Is 
that  what  I  understood  the  gentleman 
to  be  saying? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  There  are  people,  mostly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  the  United 
States,  who  claim  that  the  only  bomb- 
ers the  Soviet  Union  hss  today  that 
can  be  counted  are  these  old  propeller- 
driven  Bear  bombers  because  they 
daim  the  Backfire  bomber  does  have 
the  capability,  it  is  a  swept  wing  jet 
aircraft  that  can  go  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound,  and  can  deposit  36.000 
poiuids  of  nudear  payload  in  the 
United  States.  But  we  cannot  consider 
that  to  be  a  long  range  bomber,  and 
we  cannot  consider  that  to  be  some- 
thing that  should  be  part  of  the  SALT 
treaties  because,  after  all.  it  then  does 
not  have  the  fuel  to  go  back  to  Russia. 
So  theoretically  a  Soviet  crew  cannot 
leave  Russia  and  come  and  bomb  the 
United  States  and  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  it  can  recover  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, so  that  is  why  those  runways, 
those  10.000-foot  runways  in  Central 
America  are  so  very,  very  deadly  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  potentially  a  no 
vote  on  Tuesday  against  aid  for  the 
freedom  fighters  ki  a  vote  which  as  a 
oonseguenee  could  have  Soviet  nuclear 
bombers  having  a  base  in  Nicaragua 
against  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right.  It  gives 
an  added  effectiveness  of  SOO-plus 
extra  strategic  bombers  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  are  in  their  inventory  and 
can  be.  can  practically  be  used  in  a 
strategic  attack  against  the  United 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  every 
American  dtiaen  should  think  about 
that  between  now  and  Tueeday.  If 
your  C(»gressman  or  your  Congress 
woman  votee  no  on  Tuesday,  they  are 
in  effect  voting  for  a  policy  which  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  a  nuclear  air  force 
base  In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Speak- 


er. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

The  SPEAKtSl  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GoMZALB).  Un4er  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  AriK>- 
na  [Mr.  KolbM]  is  recognlMd  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  fi^jeaker,  I  want  to 
take  the  Members  back,  if  I  miitfit. 
and  those  who  today  are  within  my 
earshot,  to  1913,  to  the  Olympics  In 
Munich.  Germany.  Some  of  you  may 
recall  the  basl^ettMll  game  that  was 
played  in  thosei  Olympks  between  the 
United  States  ahd  the  SovlH  mikm. 

At  the  end  ot  that  haskKball  game 
the  Soviet  Union  was  behind  by  one 
point  The  Unl^  States  had  won  the 
basketball  cluuiipi<Hishlp  at  the  Oly- 
mlcs.  But  the^e  was  a  referee  who 
came  from  an  Bast  Gennan  country 
and  he  dedded  that  they  would  roll 
back  the  dock  for  S  seconds  and 
replay  those  la4  >  seconds. 

They  did  so.  They  did  not  get  off  an- 
other shot.  and«it  the  end  of  the  S  see- 
onds  the  United  States  won  the  bas- 
ketbaU  game  byi  one  point 

The  referee  akain  decided  that  they 
would  replay  tqose  last  S  seconds  once 
again  at  the  end  of  it  and  once  agatai 
gave  them  a  second  chance,  gave  the 
Soviet  Union  ajsecond  chance  to  win 
the  Olympic  baikffhall  game. 

They  did.  Tbfcy  got  off  a  shot  and 
sure  enou^  at  the  end  of  the  second 
replay  of  that  Olympic  baalretball 
game  the  Soviet  Union  won  that 
Olympic  champlooship. 

Mr.  bleaker,  ^hat  is  the  point?  Does 
it  remind  you  of  anythtaig  that  is 
going  on  to^  Ih  this  body? 

It  does.  I  a^i  talking,  of  course, 
about  the  electkm,  the  deetkm  which 
has  been  ctrfng  dn  since  November  6  In 
the  Eighth  Distaret  of  Indiana,  an  elec- 
tion which  was  *on  by  Mr.  Rick  Melh- 
tyre,  the  Republtesn  candfclate  for  the 
House  of  Repr«entattves  in  that  dis- 
trict It  was  woni  on  dectlon  nli^t,  and 
then  it  was  recounted.  And  the  eleo- 
tion  was  won  a#sin  on  the  recount  hs 
Mr.McIntyre. 

But  that  was  not  **»«««§»  This 
House  did  not  mat  Mr.  Melntyre  and 
they  dedded  thoy  were  going  to  under- 
take their  own  4ount  And  so  we  have 
gone  through  tne  procem  again  of  this 
time  the  House  pf  Representatives  de- 
on  how  they  would 
hi  the  Etahth  Dis- 
This  time  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  starklng 
those  rules  In  guch  a  way  that  they 
would  do  everything  they  eould  to 
guarantee  a  vlettvy  for  the  other  side. 

Now  we  are  jat  the  end  of  that 
second  recount  [the  third  ejection  to 
take  place  in  In4lima's  Eighth  Distnet 
in  the  last  few  iumths,  and  they  stOl 


vising  its  own 
count  the 
trtct  of 


have  not  been  aUe  to  win  the  election. 
It  is  a  dead  heat  It  is  a  dead  heat  Out 
of  310.000  votes  that  are  cast  the  elee- 
tion  is  vlrtusny  a  dead  heat 

Now  we  are  coming  down  to  Mday 
of  this  week  wbtm  the  task  force  that 
is  ssrigned  to  kxric  into  that  election 
wHl  have  to  go  to  Indiana  and  face  the 
voters  and  the  dtlaens  of  that  district 
and  tdl  them  what  th^  are  going  to 
do.  They  have  done  everything  they 
can  to  keq)  the  Eighth  Distrkst  from 
being  repreeented  by  Mr.  Mdntyre. 
They  have  done  everything  they  can 
to  structure  the  rules  of  the  recount  in 
sudi  a  way  that  they  would  win  this 
election. 

Now  they  are  going  to  have  to  go 
and  t^  them  what  they  are  going  to 
do.  So  I  think  that  now.  as  we  come  to 
the  end  of  this  very,  very  long  end  ar- 
duous period  that  has  beoi  difficult 
for  either  of  the  candkiates  in  that 
electton,  I  might  add.  as  we  come  to 
the  end  of  this  recount  I  think  it  is 
fair  that  this  House,  which  is  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  this  issue  again,  as 
we  have  dealt  with  it  on  January  S  and 
time  and  again  since  then,  as  we  have 
insisted  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  winno-.  that  certified  winner  in 
the  Btahth  Cmigresslanal  District  dec- 
tlon to  be  seated.  I  think  it  is  H>propri- 
ate  that  we  take  some  time  now  to 
review  all  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  since  November  1984  and 
look  at  that  eleeti<m  ao  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  know  exadly  v^iat  has 
transpired  during  this  dectkm. 

Let  us  remembCT.  there  has  never 
been  a  question,  a  suggesUon  by  any- 
body of  ttaud.  There  has  never  been  a 
stiggMfloi'i  that  this  dectlon  was  done 
unfalrty.  that  the  recount  that  the 
count  was  handled  incorrectly,  that 
the  taUyings  were  done  immoperly. 
There  has  never  been  the  suggestlim 
of  any  Illegality.  Nobody  has  filed  any 
charge  under  the  Federal  dections 
law.  Nobody  has  made  such  a  dalm 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  dec- 
tlon. 

So  on  election  night  November  6, 
the  winner  was  Rtek  Mdntyre.  There 
was  a  period  there  for  a  few  hours,  ac- 
tually about  48  hours,  when  one 
county  rqiorted  inonreetly  its  tally. 
and  it  would  appear,  would  have  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  MeCnoskey  was  ahead 
by  about  73  votes.  But  that  was  based 
on  a  dearly  Imprwerly  added  up  tal^, 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  counts  of  votes, 
just  that  the  numbos  irtien  they  were 
added  on  the  bottom  column  came  out 
differently. 

A  few  du»  Ister  the  courts  in  Indi- 
ana directed  the  derti  in  that  county 
to  add  up  those  figures  again.  It  does 
not  take  voy  long  with  the  pocket  cal- 
culators we  have  theae  days  to  do  that 
He  added  them  up  and.  sure  enough, 
the  figures  came  out  and  showed  that 
Mr.  MCbityre  had  won  that  dectton. 

Tes.  It  wss  a  dose  election.  It  was  a 
raaor-thin  margin.  But  he  wcm  that 


election.  And  the  secretary  of  state 
issued  a  certificate  on  that  baste, 
issued  a  certificate  to  Mr.  Melntyre 
that  he  was  the  actually  elected  and 
duly  cotified  winno' of  the  election  in 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

Well,  we  aU  know  what  hamened. 
When  we  arrived  here  on  January  S  to 
be  sworn  in.  atoig  with  Mr.  Mdntyre  I 
came  also  as  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  body  to  be  sworn  in.  I  did  that  day 
raise  my  hand  and  take  the  oath  of 
office  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
sUtution  of  the  United  States.  My  cer- 
tificate that  came  with  me  as  a  duly 
elected  Membo-  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  Aiiaona  was  not  in  question. 

Yes,  I  had  a  dose  electkm.  No,  it  wss 
not  ss  dose  an  election  as  Mr.  Meln- 
tyre had.  but  it  was  a  dose  dectton. 

a  1900 

But  nobody  suggested  fraud  in  my 
case.  Nobody  suggested  that  I  should 
not  be  seated  because  I  had  a  dose 
dectton.  I  think  when  we  get  to  it  at 
the  end  of  Uiis  '"Tnwtiffn  today  or  at 
the  end  of  all  the  discussions  that  we 
have  had  with  this,  trtien  you  strip 
away  aU  the  other  things  that  are  ssid 
about  the  election  in  Indiana's  El^th 
District  there  is  one  and  only  one  dif- 
ference between  the  election  that  was 
hdd  in  my  case  or  the  dectlon  that 
was  hdd  in  the  case  of  eadi  of  the 
other  484  districts  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  that  this  one  was 
exceptionally  dose,  doee.  That  is  aU 
that  was  different  it  was  dose.  But 
there  was  a  winner.  Thai,  winner  was 
certified. 

But  we  know  what  the  next  step 
was.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Rqgeaentatlvea  refuaed  to 
aeat  Mr.  Melntyre  on  the  floor  of  thia 
body  aaylng  that  they  needed  to  take  a 
look  at  thia  dectkm.  that  la  waa  too 
doae  an  election,  and  there  were,  by 
golly,  aome  chargea  Uiat  were  made 
about  some  irregularftlea.  apparently 
reading  aome  newmapers  at  n-**»«fa^g 
on  the  phone  to  aoqidiody  who  mitfit 
have  called  up.  No  formal  atatement 
ever  lasued.  no  formal  diarge  ever 
issued  under  the  Federal  dectlon  law. 
But  they  were  going  to  take  a  look  at 
this  election  because  it  wss  a  dose 
vote  end  the  House  had  a  remMmsIbtt- 
ity  to  took  at  that 

So  he  was  not  seated. 

After  all.  they  make  the  point  there 
is  a  recount  giring  on  right  now  in  In- 
diana, and  we  ought  to  wait  and  see 
how  that  recount  comes  out  It  should 
not  take  too  long.  Another  coupte  of 
we^B  and  the  recount  in  trMmn^  wag 
completed. 

The  outcome,  as  we  know,  was  very 
dear.  Mr.  Mdntyre  waa  the  election 
again,  this  time  by  a  substantially 
wider  margin.  In  fkct  under  that  re- 
count as  the  figures  that  now  stand  as 
the  only  official  figures  under  timHih^ 
dectlon  law  as  to  what  the  outcome  of 
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that  etoetlon  in  the  B^th  Dlitriet 
waa,  Mr.  Mdntyre  woo  that  deetloo 
by  mote  votes  than  Mme  Members 
who  now  stt  In  this  body  woo  their 
election  by.  Not  very  many  of  us  won 
as  doae  as  that  even  under  the  re- 
ooont.  but  there  are  Members  who 
were  seated  whose  certlfkate  was  ae- 
eepted  In  this  body  who  won  by  lem 
votes  than  Mr.  Mfelntyre  did  on  the  re- 
count. 

Well,  you  would  have  thought  that 
the  recount,  havlnc  been  undertaken 
fe^  t»wHM»»  In  comidete  coof ormanee 
and  complianne  with  its  own  law  on 
the  handling  of  reoounts,  would  have 
settled  the  tasne  ooce  end  for  all.  and 
the  majority  in  this  body  would  have 
said  let's  get  on  about  our  business. 
"OK.  we  have  assigned  this  thing  to 
the  House  Aitalnlstration  Committee, 
to  the  task  f ofoe.  and  we  will  continue 
to  let  them  take  a  look  at  this  Issue, 
but  in  the  meantime  there  can  be  no 
questioo.  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  Mr.  Mdntyre.  with  his  oerUfl- 
eate.  ought  to  be  ssatsd  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Reptesentatives."  But. 
no.  they  did  not  do  that  That  was  not 
the  dedrion  that  was  made.  Instead, 
they  refused  once  again  to  seat  him 
because,  though  the  Republican  mi- 
nority asked  them  to  oomidy  with 
what  has  been  the  precedent  in  virtu- 
ally every  single  case  that  has  ever 
been  heard  in  this  body,  they  refused 
to  seat  him.  and  we  went  right  on  with 
the  recount 

That  was  done. 

Now  we  are  going  to  do  the  recount 
under  the  rules  set  up  by  the  House  of 
Rcpreeentatives.  by  the  task  force  of 
the  House  AAnlnistration  Oommittiee. 

Despite  the  efforts  since  that  time  to 
reaolve  this  matter  and  to  seat  the  in- 
dividual, pending  the  outcome  of  that 
investigation  and  that  recount  who 
carries  the  certificate  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  they  have  not  done  so. 

Now.  the  recount  that  was  undertak- 
en by  this  body,  by  the  House  Admin- 
istration CXmunlttee,  is  a  very  Interest- 
ing piocess  because  of  course  they  de- 
cided what  the  election  law  ought  to 
be  in  Indiana.  They  decided  what 
ought  to  be  fair  about  which  votes 
ought  to  be  counted  and  which  ones 
ought  not  to  be  counted.  They  restruc- 
tured the  rules  for  the  recount  in  such 
a  fashion  that  they— they  restructured 
those  rules  for  the  recount  in  such  a 
teshlon  that  there  was  no  doubt  in 
their  minds  how  the  next  recount 
would  come  out  the  one  that  they 
were  gidng  to  undertake.  This  time 
they  put  the  rules,  we  will  get  to  that 
in  a  bit  In  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
they  restructured  the  rules  In  such  a 
way  that  surely  the  ones  that  were  not 
going  to  get  counted  and  the  ones  that 
were  going  to  be  thrown  out  were  the 
ones  in  the  stroniAiold  for  Mr.  Meln- 
tyre  and  the  ones  that  were  going  to 
get  counted  were  contrarywlse  In  the 
opponent's.  And.  despite  the  fact  that 


they  did  these  rules  and  despite  the 
fact  that  they  covered  it  with  this 
patina  of  fairness  by  getting  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  conducting  this  recount  de- 
spite aU  of  theee  things,  here  we  are 
now  more  than  90  or  100  days  later,  we 
are  now  at  the  end  of  that  third  elec- 
tion in  the  Bi^th  District  of  Indiana, 
and  it  Is  a  dsad  heat  They  stm  have 
not  been  able  to  get  their  person  ss 
the  winner  in  this  election. 

I  think  it  li  interesting  to  obeerve  in 
the  ftMM»n*  eleetlon  law  on  this  point 
there  has  never  been  any  suggestion 
that  Indiana  law  was  wrong.  Sure, 
Indian  law  may  be  different  than  the 
election  law  that  ezisU  in  your  State 
or  In  my  State,  but  each  of  us  pre- 
sumes that  our  States  have  the  right 
and  the  authority  to  adopt  the  elec- 
tion laws  under  which  each  of  us  will 
get  ourselves  on  the  ballot  so  long  as 
it  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Itaited  States;  that  each 
State  has  the  ability  to  adopt  its  own 
eleetlon  laws  which  say  when  people 
wm  be  registered,  how  they  wUl  regis- 
ter to  vote,  what  kind  of  Inf  <»matlon 
wm  be  on  there;  that  each  State  has 
the  authmlty  to  adopt  Its  own  election 
laws  which  govern  the  otmduet  of  the 
electlm  on  election  dar.  that  each 
State  has  the  authority  to  adopt  its 
own  election  laws  which  govern  how 
you  wlU  oraduet  absentee  ballots,  and. 
yes.  Mr.  apeaket.  when  there  is  a  vote, 
an  election  that  Is  challenged,  that 
each  State  shall  have  the  authority  to 
ouct  Its  own  election  law  which  wiU 
govon  how  a  recount  wiU  be  done. 
There  to  no  question  that  Indiana  has 
the  right  to  do  this. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  one  suggestion: 
In  my  State.  Ariaooa,  we  are  unique  In 
one  respect  In  the  law  on  registration. 
We  have  a  longer  period  from  the 
close  of  registration  to  the  eleetlon 
date  than  any  other  State  In  thto 
country. 

In  order  to  vote  in  Ariwna  you  have 
to  be  slffied  up  and  registered  80  days 
before  the  election.  Tou  have  to  be  on 
the  roUs  50  days  before. 

Most  States  have  10  days,  or  M  days, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  States  that 
you  can  go  in  on  election  day  and  vote. 

Now.  if  thto  task  force  had  said, 
"Well,  that  to  erroneous,  it  to  too  long 
a  period,  people  arent  thinking  about 
an  election  BO  days  beforehand,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  In  In  M  days  be- 
forehand and  register  to  vote  and  be 
allowed  to  vote  In  the  Fifth  District  of 
ArlMna  [Mr.  Koui]."  If  they  had 
done  that  what  would  they  do?  Would 
they  go  out  on  the  streets  and  puU  ev- 
erybody and  say.  "Did  you  Intend  to 
vote  If  you  have  forgotten  to  register?" 
or  course  not  We  presume  that  each 
State  has  the  authority  to  oiact  Its 
own  election  laws,  that  it  should 
govern  its  own  election  laws.  That  to 
Indeed  why  the  certificate  that  each  of 
us  brtaigs  from  the  Secretary  of  State 


!QAJ»AV>1     -lO:)!?,^?' 


or  the  appropriate  elected  official  in 
each  of  our  States  to  so  critical,  be- 
cause it  to  the  certificate  that  we  bring 
that  certifies  us  by  the  eleetlan  au- 
thorities In  our  own  State,  as  the  duly 
certified  winner  of  our  race. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  no  different  in 
that 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thto  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HDNTTR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arlnna  for  yielding. 

I  think  he  has  laid  out  the  chronolo- 
gy of  events  surrounding  thto  so-called 
Mclntyre  controversy  very  accurately. 

Let  me  Just  say  something  and  recall 
a  liinilariy  contested  seat  which  oc- 
curred several  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Hmmoii  of  North  Carolina  lost  hto  seat 
ffrilowing  the  1983  election. 

Tou  know,  he  had  a  very  unusual 
case  there  because  Mr.  Hmnoii,  ac- 
cording to  a  FMeral  court  woo  that 
particular  seat  In  thto  situation  you 
had  a  lever  that  you  could  puU  In 
North  Carolina  that  would  vote  for 
the  straight  Democratic  Party.  It  was 
the  party  level;  If  you  pulled  that 
thing  you  could  vote  for  evorybody 
there  who  had  a  "D"  after  their  name. 

.  a  1910 

But  in  Mr.  Hnooir's  district  at  least 
in  a  number  of  the  counties,  you  had 
pecvle  who  wanted  to,  they  wanted  to 
vote  Democrat  almost  all  the  way 
through,  and  they  pulled  that  Demo- 
crat lever,  but  then  they  went  over 
and  they  very  dearly  marked  an  Z 
next  to  Mr.  Hnmoir's  name,  next  to 
the  RepuUlcan's  name. 

Yet  when  the  clerk  counted  up 
those  votes,  they  ooimted  the  ballots 
In  which  the  voter  had  marked  an  "Z" 
next  to  Mr.  Hxmoii's  name  for  hto  op- 
ponent. 

Mr.  Hamoa  took  that  case  to  the 
Federal  court  and  the  Federal  court 
said  thto  about  it  They  said: 

Tb«  taipoimaii  of  a  taglitattv*  pref  erenoe 
for  the  ■tralgiit  party  csnrtfclite  when  the 
voter  bM  hMHntnt  no  nieh  prefwence  la  an 
arWtrary  aubvenlao  of  the  claetoral  proe- 
eaa.  It  aanraa  no  ooovwiUnc  atate  tntarai*. 
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They  continued: 

We  oooeiwle  that  the  lastoiativt  dlractlve 
to  count  an  tmpmperly  uritt  ballot  aa  a  vote 
(or  the  atralght  party  ticket  la  unoonatttu- 


Here  you  have  a  Federal  court 
saying  it  to  unconstitutional  to  say 
that  whm  a  guy  puts  hto  Z  next  to 
Mr.  HamoVs  name,  you  count  it  for 
the  other  guy.  Thto  provision  of  the 
statute  denies  the  equal  protecti<m  of 
the  laws  to  both  the  voter  and  the  op- 
pcment  of  the  candidate  named  In  the 
straight  party  tl^et 

That  to  Hendon  v.  North  Carolina 
StaU  Board  of  EleeUon*.  710  Fed  2d 
1T7,  4th  Circuit  1983. 

And  yet  even  with  thoee  credenUato. 
Mr.  BMmom  came  before  thto  body  and 
asked  thto  body  for  a  recount  thto 


body,  the  Democ^  leadership  of  thto 
body,  which  oootroto  the  body  right 
now  and  did  thin— denied  him  a  re- 
count 

The  reason  thiey  gave  for  denying 
the  recount  was!  the  other  feller,  by 
gosh,  had  the  ceHlflcate.  and  the  oer- 
tifteate  was  whatlwas  important 

So  here  you  h*ul  a  case  when  you 
actually  had  a  Federal  court  ruUng 
the  election  to  bt  unooostitutiaaal:  at 
least  the  manner;  in  which  tbey  eount- 
ed  the  ballots,  yob  did  not  have  a  ques- 
tion on  how  the  ballots  were  counted, 
you  had  baUoU  t|iat  had  Z's  oo  them 
next  to  Mr.  Hattmr's  name,  the  Re- 
publican's nam^  and  those  were 
counted  as  Dembcrat  votes,  or  votes 
for  the  Democrati  candidate. 

Thto  body  said:;No.  the  oertUlcate  to 
the  important  thing,  and  the  certifi- 
cate preempts  the  fket  that  these  bal- 
lots were  in  fact  pounted  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional mannfer,  and  they  denied 
Mr.  HuRKW  hto  seat 

Now  here  you  j  have  Mr.  Mclntyre 
c(»ne  along,  you  nave  him  with  a  duly 
issued  oertlflcatei  along  with  the  re- 
count that  says  that  he  to  a  wtamer. 
and  he  to  doded  a  seat  And  I  have 
never  had  It  ertlained  to  me  by  a 
member  of  the  Democratle  hiaiiwislilii 
how  those  two  aBts  of  clicumsUnees 
can  be  reoondledi  and  how  that  Ineon- 
stotency  can  possibly  be  erased  by  the 
we  are  ^otaig  througli  ri^t 


Mr.  KOLBB.  I^iank  the  gentleman 
from  California  OMr.  Huana]  for  hto 
comments.  As  hejwas  talking,  it  made 
me  think  of  a  oounle  of  points. 

One  of  the  thlhgs  we  have  heard— 
let  me  Just  add.  il  should  say  paren- 
thetically, that  I  su9ect  you  wOl 
never  get  the  wn^lanatinn  of  why  the 
two  were  treated;  differently,  because 
there  to  no  real,  explanation  for  1^ 
thoe  to  no  Justification  whatever  tar 
treating  these  two  cases  in  sudi  obvi- 
ously different  menners. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  been 
made  frequently!  on  thto  floor  by 
people  on  the  otker  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  distinguished'  gentlemen  and  gen- 
tlewomen oo  ths  other  side  of  ^ 
aisle,  has  been  that  Indiana  has 
changed  its  election  law.  So  deariy 
there  must  have  been  some  proUem  In 
Indiana,  with  ttok  electkm  law,  that 
they  changed  thla 

Certainly  we  ought  to  take  that  into 
account  and  we  ought  to  be  using  the 
electiim  law  whldk  has  been  enacted  In 
Indiana  as  we  recount  these  ballots— 
not  that  that  netassarUy  would  have 
made  any  dlff erenoe  at  all,  but  that  we 
ought  to  be  takinf  that  Into  account 

In  the  case  you  rdted  In  North  Ouo- 
llna,  of  course,  grou  had  a  Federal 
Judge  which  stihick  that  ixovision 
down,  flat  out  strtoc  it  down;  said  thto 
to  unconsUtutioni  1  and  you  eannot  do 
that  Subsequently  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  changed  its  law  in  that 


regard.  They  changed  the  law  about 
how  those  are  to  be  done. 

It  was  never  suggested  here  that  we 
ouglit  to  go  Imck  and  recount  and 
reseat  for  2  yean  before  Mr.  HaaDoa 
on  the  floor  of  thto  body,  because  the 
law  was  struck  down  and  It  wss 
changed— no,  they  said  he  did  not 
have  the  certificate;  hto  opponent  had 
the  certificate. 

That  was  what  the  electUm  offidato 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had 
ruled;  that  hto  opponent  was  the  duly 
elected  individual,  end  he  Inought 
that  certificate  and  thto  body  seated 
that  person. 

Now  I  think  thto  body  certainly 
ouilit  to  have  looked  at  the  eleetioo 
and  the  way  it  was  conducted,  but  I 
think  th^  were  perfectly  within  their 
ri^ts,  pending  the  outcome  of  sudi 
an  investigation,  to  seat  the  individual 
who  brings  the  certificate. 

And  that  for  the  last  lOO-plus  days, 
to  aU  that  we  have  asked  of  thto  body: 
to  give  the  presumption  to  the  Individ- 
uaL 

Mr.  HUNTER.  ^HIl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  HDNTER.  The  gentleman  to  ab- 
solutely right  You  know.  If  you  look 
at  some  of  the  very  dose  votes  that  we 
have  had.  I  think  the  MZ  missile 
passed  by  she  votes.  If  three  votes  had 
been  dumged  out  of  the  mtlre  House, 
that  vote  would  have  failed,  and  the 
MZ  missile  would  not  have  been 
funded. 

And  I  say  that  realizing  that  some 
people  are  on  one  side  of  the  fence 
with  regard  to  the  missile;  others  are 
oo  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  The 
P(tet  to  that  that  vote,  that  single  vote 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  could  have  been 
essting  the  last  190  days  to  very  impor- 
tant not  only  for  the  people  of  hto  dis- 
trict in  Indiana,  but  also  to  the  United 
States  and  to  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy. 

There  to  absolutely  imequal  treat- 
ment that  has  been  accorded  by  the 
Democrat  leadership  to  challengers  of 
eleetioo  results  from  the  two  parties. 
There  to  no  way  to  recoocQe  the 
Hendon  case  with  the  Mclntyre  case. 

During  thto  past  eleetlon,  we  had  an- 
other dose  dectlon.  too;  I  think  we 
had  a  dose  election  with  our  friend 
George  Hanson  ftom  Idaho.  He,  I 
think,  was  declared  to  be  the  loser  by 
some  74  votes,  and  I  know  that  he  had 
some  questions  about  votes  particular- 
ly that  might  have  been  cast  by  out-of- 
state  people  who  were  not  really  resi- 
dents. 

We  oould  have  moved  not  to  have 
seated  the  gentleman  who  defeated 
George  Hanson;  I  think  that  to  Mr. 
SraLLiiras;  but  we  did  not  do  that  I 
think  most  Members  of  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  go  ahead  and  seat  lir.  Stal- 
Lnras,  because  he  had  the  certificate. 


which  to  a  standard  that  thto  institu- 
tion has  always  honored,  except  for 
me  case  vrtien  the  secretary  of  state 
hlmsdf — and  I  think  it  was  an  Indiana 
case  sent  an  affidavit  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  saying,  "I've  made  a 
mistake,"  and  in  that  case  they  did  not 
seat  him. 

In  aO  other  cases,  they  have  hon- 
ored that  certificate,  and  there  to  abso- 
lutely unequal  treatment  here  and  it 
has  done  a  disservloe  to  the  people  of 
Indiana  as  wen  as  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  snd  certainly  to  the 
gentleman  who  worked  so  hard  tor 
that  dectlon.  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Mrs.  BENTUnr.  WOl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  wOl  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ge^lewoman. 

Mrs.  BENTUEY.  Is  not  It  true  that 
in  the  esse  of  Hanson  vemis  Stalllngs 
that  here  was  an  eleetioo  that  irregu- 
larities have  been  charged  In  already; 
that  there  were  charges  made? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  to  rii^t 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  Mclntyre  race,  there  have  been  no 
charges  of  irregularities? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  to  rl^t  There 
has  been  nobody  ssylng  that  there  has 
been  any  imdwhandcdneas;  in  fact  as 
I  underhand,  most  of  the  election  offi- 
dato in  the  counties,  in  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
district  are  Democrats;  the  people 
who  put  the  rules  in  effect  and  regu- 
lated the  elections  and  declared  Mr. 
Mclntyre  to  be  the  winner. 

So  your  are  absolutely  right  it  to  a 
matter  of  the  Democrat  leadoship  in 
thto  House  exhibiting  no  faith  and 
credit  to  the  State  authorities  that  we 
have  relied  on  for  100  and  some  years 
to  govern,  at  least  initially,  our  elec- 
tkms. 

Mrs.  BENTUnr.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  thto  of  course 
makes  it  look  like  down  the  road  all  of 
us  oould  face  a  problem  of  the  same 
kind.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman has  hit  the  naU  on  the  head. 
What  I  see  Uie  Democrat  leadership 
saying  potmtially,  at  least  implicitly, 
to  challengers  throughout  thto  coun- 
try Is,  that  if  you  are  a  Democrat  you 
do  not  have  to  quite  get  50  percent  of 
the  vote;  come  doee  and  we  will  see 
what  we  csn  do. 

Mr.  KGJMK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  hto  earlier  re- 
marks, as  well  as  the  gentlewmnan, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  yldd  to  her  fur- 
ther if  she  would  like. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  ccnnment 
on  the  point  that  he  made  about  the 
case  In  North  Carolina,  because  I 
think  the  distinctl<m  to  very  obvious; 
that  we  cannot  see  any  way  to  ration- 
alise the  two  different  ways  In  which 
these  cases  were  dedded. 

Nor  can  we,  if  we  look  through  the 
course  of  the  recount,  figure  out  how 
thto  recount  to  being  undertaken. 


ft«ftl 
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I  mention  In  my  remarki  earlier,  and 
I  think  It  Is  a  eerlous  statement  to 
make,  that  the  rules  of  the  recount 
have  been  struetured  in  sueh  a  wajr  as 
to  favor  an  outcome  for  Mr.  IfeClos* 
key. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  one  of  the 
thiiwi  that  the  task  fotee  decided  to 
do  in  this  recount:  They  decided,  one 
of  the  imues  that  had  been  raised  ear- 
lier, of  course,  was  that  in  some  coun- 
ties there  were  baOoU  that  had  not 
been  counted  because  they  had  not 
been  property  notariMd.  they  had  not 
been  property  initialed,  rather,  before 
they  wero  dropped  in  the  baUot  box; 
they  had  various  problems. 

They  decided  they  would  count  all 
of  those.  But  guess  what  they  decided 
they  would  not  count  at  the  outset? 
They  decided  they  would  not  count  all 
the  ballota  that  have  mutOatioas  or 
distingutahliw  marks. 

Now  under  Indiana  law  there  is  no 
problem,  apparently,  in  oountinc 
those:  those  are  handled  on  a  case-by- 
case  basli.  But  they  made  that  kind  of 
across-the-board  dedston:  they  would 
count  an  the  others  that  had  not  met 
the  specifies  of  Indiana  law  on  the  way 
in  which  they  were  case,  but  they 
would  not  count  those  that  had  the 
mutnatloiw  or  the  dtstinguishlng 
marks. 

That  exception  applies  to  over 
24.000  votes  in  9  counties.  In  those 
counties,  the  ballots  went  by  more 
than  1.400  votes  for  Mr.  Mclntyre.  So 
one  can  see  Just  ss  you  work  the  statis- 
tics—and  I  happen  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  probaUUties: 
my  wife  teaches  statisties  at  the  Uni- 
versity (tf  ArlMoa-as  you  start  to  play 
the  laws  of  probability,  you  are  play- 
ing a  gasae  where  you  figure  out 
sooner  or  later  your  are  going  to  be 
able  to  knodi  off  enou^  votes  in  that 
kind  of  a  lead,  when  you  look  at  those 
mutilations  or  distinguishing  marks, 
and  you  wHl  be  able  to  come  out 


Sure  innufftt,  they  have  been  able  to 
do  it  Tliey  have  been  aUe  to  whittle 
down  this  Isad  that  ended  up  at  the 
recount  of  some  400  votes,  by  using 
the  House  rules,  apparently  the  new 
electioo  laws  of  Indiana,  or  at  least 
the  new  dectkm  laws  of  the  Bigtath 
IMrtrkt  of  Indiana  decided  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  task  foroe 
iimrr*T»*«*f  of  two  gentlemen  from  Call- 
fonila  and  one  from  Missouri  who 
have  rewritten  the  Indiana  elections 

a  1990 
niey  have  written  It  in  such  a  way 
and  have  done  everything  they  could 
to  make  sure  that  the  outcome  would 
come  out  differently,  and  they  stUl 
have  not  been  able  to  get  there.  They 
are  almost  there.  It  is  a  dead  heat 
And  maybe  on  Friday  they  will  be  able 
to  figure  out  some  way  to  make  sure 
that  it  comes  out  coneetly  for  them. 


One  of  the  balloU  that  Is  In  dispute, 
as  I  understand  it— and  I  do  not  know 
that  the  task  force  has  made  a  deci- 
sion on  this,  but  I  think  it  \»  interest- 
ing, the  kind  of  degree  to  which  they 
are  going  to  go,  to  which  they  are 
going  to  reach  to  try  to  make  sure  the 
outcome  is  the  way  they  want  it— In 
one  of  the  counties  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  that  is  split  between 
the  Bl^th  and  the  Ninth  DistricU 
there  is  a  prednet  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  right  on  the  border  or 
the  boundary,  but  anyhow.  It  Is  one  of 
those  counties  that  is  split  between 
two  imsslnnsl  districts,  one  indi- 
vidual in  this  country  got  a  ballot  who 
is  in  the  Bi^th  District  got  a  ballot 
that  was  frmn  the  Ninth  District 
ended  up  voting  the  Ninth  District 
ballot  he  was  in  a  precinct  that 
should  have  had  an  Bl^th  District 
baDot  he  voted  a  straight— he  or  she. 
you  never  know  about  those  things 
voted  a  straight  Democraetlc  tkket 
Well,  the  task  force,  the  counters, 
looked  at  that  and  apparently  one  of 
the  arguments  that  is  betaig  made  by 
certain  staff  members  of  the  task 
force  li  that  well,  dearty.  he  had  in- 
tended to  vote  for  Mr.  McOoskey  be- 
cause he  voted  a  straiglit  Democratic 
ticket  and  if  he  had  Just  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  the  right  ballot  he  would 
have  done  sa  Of  course  the  name  was 
not  on  there.  He  voted  instead,  under 
the  law.  undo-  the  ballot  he  got  tat 
Mr.  ii«mnti»»,  but  we  are  going  to  say 
he  realy  intended  to  vote  for  Mr. 
MoCloskey. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOISOL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  us  understand 
this.  We  have  a  ballot  where  someone 
voted  for  Mr.  Hamilton 

Mr.  KOLBE.  And  it  Is  going  to  be 
counted  for  Mr.  McCloskey.  that  is 
correct 

Mr.  WAIICKR.  And  it  is  going  to  be 
counted  for  Mr.  McCloskey? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
task  force  has  made  a  final  dedskm  on 
that  but  that  Is  one  of  the  arguments, 
that  is  one  of  the  balloU  that  is  being 


Mr.  WALKER.  Someone  Is  sertously 
mntending  that  a  ballot  cast  for  Mr. 
ii«mnt«n  in  a  totally  different  district 
is  now  going  to  be  counted  for  Mr. 
McCloskey  In  order  to  help  Mr. 
McCloskeys  vote? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Well,  the  theory  is.  you 
see.  that  If  he  had  Just  gotten— If  they 
had  not  made  this  error  and  given  him 
the  wrong  ballot  he  rMlly  would  have 
voted  for  Mr.  McCtoskey. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  effectively  he 
voted  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  now  we 
are  gotaog  to  count  it  for  Mr.  McClos- 
key? 

Mr.  KOIAE.  Absolutely. 


Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  is  evidently 
what  we  mean  by  counting  all  of  the 
ballots. 

Mr.  KOIAE.  That  is  what  we  mean 
by  counting  all  of  the  ballots.  We 
ndght  go  out  onto  the  street  and  And 
some  people  who  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  vote  and  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
^waker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  t»mm«m 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am  from 
the  Sixth  Dtetriet  of  Indiana.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  it  is  possible  we  could 
get  the  recount  oommtaslaoer  to  take 
10  or  12  of  my  ballots  down  to  the 
Eighth  District  for  Mr.  Mdntyre? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
contribute  a  few  of  mine  from  Arirona. 

Mr.  WAIIOR.  I  would  be  idad  to 
contribute  a  few  of  mine.  We  could 
put  together  quite  a  package  here  this 
evening  If  that  is  the  way  we  are  going 
to  count  around  here.  That  is  an  Inters 
estlng  new  rule  that  we  have  written 
here  In  the  House,  that  baDote  cast  for 
one  Member  of  Ooogress  you  can 
simidy  transfer  over  and  have  them 
counted  for  another  contested  race. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Callforala.  Mr. 
4»eaker.  wlU  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  KOIAB.  I  yiekl  to  the  gentle- 
man fkon  Osllfornla. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaUf omia.  Califor- 
nia has  been  so  diaholksally  chopped 
and  carved  up  that  our  average  win. 
RepuUkans  and  Democrats,  our  aver- 
age pereentlle  was  a  M  percent  victory 
in  all  45  seats.  We  have  so  many  votes 
to  mare  In  both  parties  that  we  should 
be  allowed  to  transport  just  thousands 
of  votes  to  the  Eighth  District  of  Indl- 


majmlty,  is 
itoown 


Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  offer 
of  the  gentleman  from  CaUf rnnia.  and 
I  am  suro  Mr.  Mclntyre  would,  as  welL 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indl- 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  come 
from  Twtt^*^  and  I  know  of  our  elec- 
tive processes  there  and  I  know  the  of- 
ficials who  judged  this  race.  I  know 
our  secretary  of  state,  who  Is  a  very 
honorable  man.  and  we  Ud  around 
about  this  ri^t  now  because  It  is  so 
appaning  what  is  taking  place  at  the 
hands  of  the  Demoerate  in  taking 
away  this  seat  from  a  Republican  Con- 
gressman—and I  can  him  a  Congress- 
man because  I  think  he  Is  and  should 
be— and  It  is  really  unfortunate  that 
the  elective  process  in  Indiana  is  being 
subverted  Iqr  the  Demoerate  and  a 
precedent  Is  being  set  that  is  going  to 
follow  electloas  of  this  kind  probably 
tot  the  next  90  or  90  years,  and  I  am 
hopMTul  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try realte  what  is  happening  riiAit 
now.  A  sovereign  State  is  having  ito 
election  laws  overturned  and  the  Con- 
I  of  the  United  States,  a  Democrat 
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a  ruse  to  seat  one  of 
Mr.  i^Maker.  wfll 


Mrs. 

the  gentleman 

Mr.  KOIAE.  I  yield  to  the  gmUe- 
woman  from  Mayland. 

Mtl  BENTUf.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  t"^*'*^.  is  It  not  true, 
though,  that  thcj  kical  Demoerate,  the 
Demoerate  frool  tiuHii^^  in  their 
count  have  saM  that  Mdntyre  was 
the  winner,  but  It  is  the 
from  the  Baamk  at 
who  are  doing  it 

Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
foran    _ 
correct  Statty  per* 


Mr.  BURTON 
tlewomanwfll 
you  are  absifli 
cent  of  the 
were  DemocratB.{In  nine  of  the  coun- 
ties, the  majority  of  the  coontles.  the 
recount  wnmtMlonars  were  a  majori- 
ty Democrat  add  when  they  threw 
out  the  votes,  the  ballote  that  were 
not  correct  liikli  gave  Mr.  MelBAyre 
a  418  win.  99  pe^ea^^  thoss  baUote 
thrown  out  were  thrown  out  by  Dmo- 
crsts.  and  they  sAld  Mr.  Mclntyre  was 
the  legitimate  winner  by  I  think  418 
votes. 

Mra.  BENTUE^.  I  just  wanted  to 
darlfythat        ] 

Mr.  KOIAB.  I  fhank  the  gentlewian- 
an  for  her  wnnyints,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  as  wdL 

I  think  ittoiHeful  just  to  go  throivtfi 
once  again  here  knd  ■'"»«">y»lTt  some 
of  the  pointe  thpt  need  to  be  made 
about  the  race  m  the  Btfith  District 
of  Indiana.  I  thli^  again  that  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  we  do  so  now  because 
we  are  readilng  ^lat  final  stage,  that 
stage  where  a  flnkl  decision  Is  folng  to 
have  to  be  made  vf  the  task  foroe.  fol- 
lowing that  byi  the  Administration 
Committee,  and  flDUowliw  that  by  this 
body.  I  think  as  eieh  of  iH  kMks  at  the 
record  that  we  wfll  come  to 
dear  oonelusion  bbout  the  way  that 
thisattelrhas 

Let  us  take  a  |ook  at  a  Um  of  the 
pi^ts,  the  teets.!  First  of  an.  I  think 
that  we  can  conplndr  that  this  task 
foroe  recount  probably  never  should 
have  taken  plaee.|No  one  has  ever  sug- 
gested there  waa  any  fraud  or  there 
was  any  irregulatfty  or  that  anything 
was  handled  impBoperty  at  the  time  of 
the  Novembv  el|BCtions.  To  this  day 
the  (vponent  haa  not  fDed  any  diarge 
under  the  Federal  elections  htw  with 
the  courts,  has  i  not  suggested  that 
there  was  any  Irteulartty  In  the  way 
that  the  election  was  handled.  And  the 
vote  on  election  ^ight  and  the  vote  at 
the  time  the  recount  was  undertaken, 
that  the  retalljr^  was  undertaken 
and  that  the  certificate  was  issued, 
dearly  showed  Mr.  Mclntyre  the 
winner.  Hie  vote  lat  the  end  of  the  re- 
count dearly  shoired  him  the  winner. 
There  was  no  reiscm  that  this  House 
of  RepreeentatlvqB  ever  needed  to  un- 
dertake ite  own  itonmt  to  substitute 
ite  own  wlU  for  the  pe(q>le  of  Indiana 


with  regard  to  how  elections  should  be 
conducted. 

Un.  BENTUnr.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  wfll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOIAE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman ftomMaryland. 

Miu.  BMKTtXY.  The  gentleman  has 
wnphssised  that  there  have  been  no 
charges  of  any  fraud,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  KCMJB.  That  Is  correct 

Mrs.  BBMTiXT.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  8  weeks  ago  the  other  party  sln- 
I  out  for  a  vldotts  attack,  sug- 
that  I  had  voted  to  seat  Mr. 
MUhtyre  for  base  motives  of  radal 
~)aa. 

1 90ke  on  this  floor  irticn  a  mem  re- 
dreulated  to  that  effect  sent 
out  to  an  of  the  media  in  my  district 

I  pointed  out  that  this  was  the 
standard  tactic  for  people  irtio  have 
need  to  attempt  to  steal  a  coogresrion- 
alssat 

Now,  certain  facte  deserve  to  be  re- 
peated on  the  eve  of  the  completkm  of 
that  woukl-be  theft  The  loser  of  that 
race  and  pray  to  Ood  that  he  wfll  not 
be  named  the  winner  by  his  friends— 
never  entered  sn  election  contest  snd 
never  untfl  after  this  matter  got  to 
this  body  alleged  any  vote  irregiflarity 
of  any  kind. 

There  was  a  time  limit,  as  you  know, 
after  the  deetlon  to  do  that  The 
reason  Is  quite  simple.  AU  the  irregula- 
tles  that  he  aUeged  had  benefited  him. 
Neither  I  nor  anyone  who  voted  to 
seat  the  real  winner,  the  one  who  was 
osrtlfled  by  the  State,  voted  to  disen- 
fMochlse  anyone,  nor  did  I  vote  to 
deny  anyone's  voting  rights.  The  Fed- 
eral court  In  Indiana  never  even  men- 
tioned sudi  an  Issue. 

What  Is  crystal  dear  is  that  the  only 
thing  of  importance  to  those  who 
smeared  my  reputation  was  to  get  the 
seat  tor  the  loeer.  Facte  were  not  im- 
portant then  and  they  are  not  impor- 
tant now. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  task  force 
wm  attempt  to  baptise  a  new  winner 
In  Indiana's  d^th.  Then  if  they  do 
that  I  am  going  to  ask:  Who  wiU  have 
vkdated  the  voting  tl^te  of  the  dti- 
aens  of  that  district? 

And  I  think  this  Is  a  course  we  must 
pursue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

0  1990 

Mr,  KOIAE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  her  commente  and  I  was  not 
aware  that  you  had  been  subject  to 
that  kind  of  attack  in  your  ccmgres- 
slonal  district  I  think  it  is  most  repre- 
hensible and  unfortunate  that  people, 
certain  Individuals  fed  a  need  to  in- 
dulge In  that  kind  of  attack  on  others 
on  the  baslB  of  a  vote  that  they  cast 

In  my  view  I  do  not  suggest  any  mo- 
tives, radal  motives  on  the  part  of 
anybody  In  the  votes  that  they  cast  on 
this  floor.  My  view  Is  very  dear  <m  this 
Issue.  I  think  they  are  wrong-headed 
about  the  votes  that  they  are  casting. 


I  think  they  are  doing  so  f m-  a  parti- 
san, piditlcal  reason,  but  not  for  any 
other  kind  of  reason.  Not  for  snything 
that  has  been  suggested  in  your  case. 
I  yldd  to  the  gentleman  fnm  North 

Mr.  COBET.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yiddlng. 

I  think  It  is  fitting  that  I  should  be 
here  on  the  eve  of  the  conduston  of 
this  recount  and  the  gentlewoman 
tram  Maryland.  We  aU  are  freshman 
Congresmen;  we  sU  were  in  dose 
races  snd  this  could  essily  be  us  in- 
volved in  a  situation  like  the  timHmi^ 
eighth  just  as  Rick  Mdntyre  Is  in- 
volved. 

There  were  a  kit  of  dose  races  this 
year.  We  were  an  sworn  In  on  January 
the  9d  except  Rltt  Mclntyre.  I  just 
have  never  understood  why  the  House 
of  Ronesentatives  Task  Force  had  to 
go  out  and  conduct  this  recount  We 
have  already  had  a  count  of  the  votes: 
a  94-vote  victory  for  Rkk  Mclntyre. 
He  was  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  just  like  I  was 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  North 
Carolina.  Then  there  was  a  recount 
he  won  by  418  votes.  We  have  heard 
already  that  nine  of  these  counties 
vrere  controlled  by  Demooatic  boards, 
and  why  have  we  gone  throu^  this 
count? 

Tes;  I  stsnd  behind  the  HOuse  of 
Rqwesentatives'  tight  to  go  In  and  in- 
vertlgate  this  race,  but  why  dkl  we  not 
have  an  investlgatkm  and  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whetho*  a  recount  or  not 
was  needed?  There  was  no  aUeged  ir- 
regularities, and  yet  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  this  count 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
qwnd.  and  I  will  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Candlna.  I 
think  the  question  Is  a  good  one  and 
one  that  needs  to  be  raised  now  and  on 
each  appropriate  opportunl^  on  this 
floor  as  to  why  this  Is  being  done.  I 
think  the  snswer  is  fairly  dear.  We 
are  goiDt  to  recount  as  often  ss  we 
must  we  are  going  to  change  the  rules 
in  such  a  way.  as  often  as  we  must  in 
order  to  get  the  outcome  to  come  out 
the  way  that  certain  individuals,  a  cer- 
tain group,  the  majcnity  in  this  body, 
dearty  want  it  to  come. 

You  were  not  here  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  but  considering  your 
background  I  think  you  would  apgned- 
ate  this  particular  analogy.  I  nuule  the 
analogy  of  this  election  to  the  1972 
Olympic  basketball  championship, 
where  If  you  will  recsU  the  United 
States  snd  the  Soviet  Union  fought 
down  to  the  wire  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  the  United  States  won  by  one 
point 

The  East  European  referee  rolled 
back  the  dock  for  3  seconds;  they 
played  the  last  3  sceonds;  they  stfll  did 
not  score  a  baAet  so  they  rolled  back 
the  doA  again  for  another  3  seconds. 
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Sure  enoagh.  on  the  third  try.  they 
cot  m  basket  In. 

The  point  Is.  If  you  play  It  often 
enoutfi.  the  game,  the  law  of  rtatMtlci 
aaya  that  you  will  get  the  team  you 
want  to  be  the  winner,  and  aure 
*tKn»gh,  If  you  recount  thli  eleetlon 
often  enou^  e^edally  If  you  change 
the  rulea  as  they  did  In  thla  caae.  you 
ml^t  aa  well  have  taken  four  of  our 
fhre  baaketban  team  memberi  off  the 
court,  if  they  change  the  rulea  enou^ 
■ure  you  can  get  it  ao  it  comes  out  the 
way  you  want  it.  that  Is  exactly  what 
happened  in  thla  caae. 

I  yMd  further. 

Mr.  COBCT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  we  need  to  contin- 
ue to  rettoate  the  point,  the  fact  that 
he  waa  the  certified  winner  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  am  glad  the  Gover- 
nor of  Indiana  la  pursuing  this  caae  in 
the  courts  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
ttmjimw  I  hope  no  matter  what  the 
outcome  Is  that  this  case  is  continued 
to  be  pursued  In  the  courts  because  we 
are  breaking  with  precedents.  200 
years  of  precedents.  This  would  be  a 
horrible  thing  to  estsbllsh  that  this 
House  <tf  Representatives,  after  300 
years  of  always  seating  the  certified 
candidate  or  certified  winner  of  a  race, 
to  suddenly  break  with  that  tradition 
in  an  unooostltutlonal  m^""***  and  es- 
tablish a  new  precedent. 

We  have  to  establish  that  in  law 
that  this  is  wrong  and  not  a  right 
action  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
party.  While  we  have  been  gcrfng 
through  all  theae  recounts,  and  I  know 
we  are  tokl  It  will  be  over  tomorrow 
and  that  we  win  consider  thto  matter 
next  week,  but  we  have  been  promised 
wedi  after  week  that  this  was  going  to 
be  over.  We  are  now  at  the  106th  day 
that  the  people  of  the  8th  District  of 
TtM«#»»*  have  not  been  represented  in 
this  body.  They  do  not  have  anybody 
here  to  vote  on  critical  issues,  but  they 
are  being  taxed:  they  paid  their  taxes 
on  Aprfl  15.  This  is  the  very  thing  that 
our  Revolutionary  War  was  fought 
over,  the  fact  that  we  were  taxed  with- 
out repreeentatlon. 

So  we  need  to  get  this  over  with 
quickly,  but  we  cannot  allow  this  to  be 
forgotten,  becauae  we  cannot  allow 
ttito  to  be  repeated  again. 

Mr.  KOLBB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  think  you 
have  made  two  or  three  points  that  I 
would  like  to  emphasise.  Certainly 
that  last  one  I  think  needs  to  be  em- 
phasiMd  and  that  is  that  we  should 
not  forget  this  case.  Unfortunately, 
certainly  fm*  a  long  time  to  come,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  forget  It  becauae  I 
think  It  has  left  an  indelible  scar  on 
the  good  wm  which  should  mai^  the 
conduct  of  this  body.  I  think  that  per- 
haps is  the  most  tragic  thing  about 
this  case.  It  need  never  have  happened 
that  way. 

Tou  alao  made  a  point  that  I  think  is 
a  good  one.  earlier,  and  that  is  that 


there  is  aoo  years  of  precedent  There 
are  82  eases  that  are  directly  on  this 
point  in  the  way  in  irtiich  the  House 
views  an  election  under  these  condi- 
tions. In  each  of  thoae  cases,  in  every 
sinde  one  of  those  cases,  the  individ- 
ual that  carried  the  certificate  was 
seated  on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives.  I  say  that,  make  that 
statement  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Roush-Chambers  case  In  Indiana 
25  years  ago.  where  the  individual  who 
came  with,  there  were  two  indtvlduaJs. 
each  with  a  certificate,  one  from  the 
Oovemor.  a  diapute  over  that.  In  that 
caae.  no  one  was  seated,  but  thoe  was 
not  a  dear  indication  of  who  had  the 
legitimate  certlfleate.  So  I  think  It  is 
absidutely  accurate  to  say  in  every 
sin^  case  that  the  Individual  who  has 
woo  an  election,  has  brou^t  the  cer- 
tificate and  has  come  to  this  body  with 
that  certificate,  that  individual  has 
been  seated. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.        

Mr.  WAIJCKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  we  do  need  to 
make  the  point  that  on  several  occa- 
sions we  have  heard  the  Democrats 
parade  out  onto  the  fioor  a  series  of 
precedent  cases  that  they  said  are 
precedents  that  say  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  stated  would  be  abso- 
lutely wrong,  that  they  have  got  all 
kinds  of  precedents  of  people  who 
were  not  seated. 

The  point  being  that  every  one  of 
those  previous  cases  Involved  fraud  of 
some  kind.  No  one.  no  one.  has  said 
that  there  is  fraud  involved  in  this 
election.  If  they  have  got  proof  that 
there  is  fraud  involved  in  this  election, 
they  should  have  brought  it  out  a  long 
time  ago.  The  fact  is  that  they  do  not 
have  anjrthing  of  that  kind.  So  those 
precedents  are  meaningless.  The  only 
precedent  that  they  have  that  has  any 
smidgeon  of  a  preoedoit  is  the  Rouse- 
Chambos  case,  which  the  gentleman 
Just  discussed,  and  the  Rouse-Cham- 
bers case,  as  the  gentleman  said,  you 
had  two  certificates  that  were  in- 
volved. 

So  it  is  a  totally  absurd  precedent 
for  this  case  too.  But  to  have  them 
come  to  the  floor  from  time  to  time 
and  try  to  mislead  the  American 
people  on  the  basis  that  this  is  not  the 
only  case,  that  there  have  been  previ- 
ous cases  befme.  that  fact  Is  that 
when  you  look  bade  at  all  thoae  prece- 
dents they  have  dted.  there  is  fraud 
involved,  that  somebody  came  to  Con- 
gress, for  instance,  carrying  a  fraudu- 
lent certificate.  Well,  obviously  we  are 
not  going  to  seat  someone  who  has  a 
fraudulent  certificate:  maybe  one  he 
printed  up  in  his  own  basement  That 
is  obviously  not  a  case  where  we  are 
gotaig  to  seat  someone. 

But  those  are  not  precedent  cases 
for  what  is  happening  In  Indiana,  this 
is  a  case  of  Just  raw  power  of  the  ma- 
jority, a  dictatorship  of  the  majority 


denying  the  seat  to  a  certificated 
Member  of  Congress  from  his  home 
State. 

DIMO 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
that  has  ever  happened,  the  first  time 
in  history  that  the  House  has  abrogat- 
ed to  Itself  the  authority  to  deny  a  out- 
tlfleated  Member  fNm  a  State  his 
ri^tful  seat  in  this  body.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  horrendous  examfdea  of  thla 
House  exerdstng  its  dictatorial  power 
rather  than  being  a  democratic  body 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  under  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  KOLBB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennaylvania.  and  you  have  hit 
on  a  point  that  I  think  la  very  impmr- 
tant  There  la  a  very  dear  reason  why 
■o  many  of  us  in  this  body  are  very 
eoocemed  about  the  precedent  that  is 
being  established  in  this  case.  It  is  not 
simply  the  issue  of  Mr.  Meintyre 
versus  Mr.  MeCloakey  or  1  out  of  485 
raoea  in  congresskmal  dlstrlets  in  the 
United  States,  aa  tanportant  that  it  la. 

It  is  the  question  of  the  abuae  of 
power  by  the  majority,  the  abuse  of 
power  which  would  allow  that  party  to 
say,  "Although  there  is  no  precedent 
for  dobig  so,  we  wm  not  seat  an  indi- 
vidual who  carries  a  eertifieate  of  eleo- 
tion."  an  abuse  of  power  that  makes 
each  of  us,  I  tfiink.  certainly  those  of 
us  in  the  minority,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  ought  to  apply  just  aa  wen  to  thoae 
in  the  majority,  be  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  one  party,  one  group,  can 
abuse  its  power  in  sudi  a  way  as  to 
deny  a  seat  to  an  Indlvldnal  irtio  wins 
an  election  and  to  certified  and  comes 
to  thto  body  to  be  seated. 

We  should  be  conoeraed  about  that 
AU  of  us  who  believe  in  the  rights  of 
the  minmity,  an  of  us  who  bdleve  in 
the  democratic  process  in  thto  country, 
should  be  very  conoeined  that  that 
can  take  place.  If  today  it  to  Mr.  Meln- 
tyre,  tomorrow  who  wm  it  be?  Which 
Member  of  thto  body  wm  be  the  next 
target  in  the  next  election? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  I«)eak- 
er.  wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOIAB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texaa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  miaaed  part  of 
the  debate  thto  evening,  so  excuse  me 
if  I  cover  Old  ground,  but  it  to  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  latest  count  that 
we  have  to  that  Mr.  Mcdoskey  to 
ahead  by  1  vote.  I  guess  we  aU  come  to 
thto  body  as  U A  Representatives  and 
we  obviously  want  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stltutloD.  and  nobody  questions  the 
fact  that  the  House  to  girtng  to  be  the- 
sole  judge  of  who  it  shaU  seat  but  I 
think  there  are  some  very  legitimate 
questions  that  can  be  raised  about  the 
valifUty  of  thto  latest  recount 

No.  1.  insofar  as  I  can  teU  from  re- 
search, the  counting  rules  used  in  the 
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er  been  used  in  any 
dectlon  bef ord  They  did  not  use  the 
State  dection  tede  of  Indiana  nor  any 
other  State  or  Federal  dectlon  code. 
They  basicaUy,  on  a  2-to-l  vote,  decid- 
ed to  count  e^ery  oonoelvalile  ballot 
that  could  bejcaUed  a  ballot  except 
those  that  hadldtotinguishing  marics. 

Mr.  KOLBB.  iThat  to  correct 

Mr.  BARTOlt  of  Texaa.  Tou  men- 
tioned the  basxetbaU  scenario.  To  me. 
that  to  a  scenario  where  the  leaders  In 
the  majority  darty  have  dedded  that 
the  only  chaioe  they  have  to  win. 
they  could  no^  win  the  inlglnal  dec- 
tlon. which  M^.  Mclntyre  won  by  84 
votes,  they  could  not  win  under  the 
electl<m  code  of  Indiana,  irtildi  Mr. 
Mclntyre  won  by  418  votes,  the  only 
possible  chancy  they  had  to  win  waa  to 
come  up  with .«  set  of  rules  that  had 
never  been  used  before,  and  using 
their  own  set  of  rules,  they  have  now 
managed  to  strain  mightily  and  poasi- 
bly  die  out  a  one-vote  victmy. 

If  I  were  ad  American  dtiaen  who 
was  not  a  Mtanber  of  thto  body.  I 
would  have  soine  real  questions  about 
the  validity  of  seating  a  Mdnber  of 
the  UJS.  Congtess  using  recount  rules 
that  had  nevet  been  used  before,  that 
had  not  banot  jsecurity  provisions.  As  I 
understand  it  even  in  thto  recount 
Mr.  Mclntyre  ftt  one  point  had  a  one- 
or  two-vote  victory  and  they  went  baA 
into  another  eounty  and  dtoquallfled 
one  or  two  voles  that  bad  been  given 
to  Mr.  Melntyke.  "So  we  are  going  to 
play  unto  we  ^rin.  and  we  wffl  diange 
the  rules  in  tbe  middle  of  the  game  if 
we  need  to.  orlat  the  end  of  the  game, 
or  we  wm  sllart  a  whide  new  ban 
game." 

I  just  have  tome  real  personal  oon- 
cems  about  tlie  mentaUty  that  can 
Justify  that  type  of  a  procedure.  Of 
course,  the  procedure  was  agreed  to  in 
the  task  force  t>y  a  2-to-l  vote,  the  ma- 
jority voted  fbr  it  and  the  mini»1ty 
member  voted  against  it  but  I  just 
have  a  real  ccmeem  about  that  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  to  do 
to  rectify  that 

Mr.  WALKIIt  Mr.  e^ieaker.  wm  the 
gentleman  yleid  to  me? 

Mr.  KOUBnu_Tes.  I  yldd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
he  finishes  I  would  like  to  pursue  thto 
matter  of  thei  counting  rutos  because 
they  are  very  interesting,  the  rules 
that  were  ad^ted. 

Mr.  WAUOSt  If  the  gentleman 
would  yldd.  I  just  wanted  to  tdl  the 
gentleman  fro^  Texaa,  he  waa  not  on 
the  floor  wh^  we  had  a  dlseussion 
here  a  Uttie  w|me  ago,  we  think  thne 
to  a  posslbmti.  the  genttcman  wffl  be 
pleased  to  kniiw  this,  knoviag  of  hto 
concern,  we  U^ink  there  to  a  possibfflty 
that  the  one  vote  we  are  now  referring 
to  was  not  a  vbte  cast  for  Mr.  MoClos- 
key  but  waa  ajvote  cast  for  Mr.  Hsmil- 
VM,  but  whatlthey  have  now  done,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman  from  Artei- 
na,  to  that  they  have  now  taken  thto 
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boUot-and  there  to  a  posslbmty  of 
this,  so  we  are  not  certain— at  least  a 
rseammendation  was  made  that  thto 
ballot  be  counted,  that  they  have 
taken  a  ballot  that  was  cast  in  another 
congwalnnsl  dtotriet  for  Mr.  Hsiol- 
Tov  and  dedded  that  that  was  really  a 
ballot  that  they  meant  to  cast  tat  Mr. 
MoClflskey.  and  that  that  in  fact  has 
become  a  vote  in  the  process. 

Hie  gentleman  must  find,  as  we  did, 
it  abacdutdy  »»"««'"g  that  we  have 
now  devdoped  counting  rules  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  take  a 
ballot  cast  for  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  transfer  it  over  and  have  it 
counted  for  another  Member  of  Ccm- 
greas  in  a  totally  different  district 
Tou  have  to  be  really  fascinated  by 
oouDtlng  rules  that  have  gotten  us  to 
thto  point  Uiat  the  Democrats  put  in 
fOaee  by  a  2-to-l  vote. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wffl  yteld.  to  it  also  a  fact  or  at 
least  it  to  my  understanding,  that 
there  are  now  more  votes  In  some  of 
the  counties  than  there  are  registered 
voters,  or  than  voters  that  signed  the 
poUlist? 

Mr.  KOLBB.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  absolutely  correct  That  to 
correct  They  dedded  to  count  aU  the 
ghost  voters  where  the  number  of 
votes  exceed  the  number  of  people 
that  signed  the  vote  register.  It  to  pos- 
sllde  one  can  make  an  argument  that 
aomdMdy  did  not  sign  the  register  and 
there  were  40  people  who  signed  the 
register  but  41  people  came  in  to  vote 
and  one  fafled  to  sign.  So  they  have 
made  a  deddcm  to  count  aU  of  those 
boUots. 

What  to  interesting  to  the  ones  they 
have  dedded  not  to  count 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  genUonan  wffl 
yldd  further,  i^iat  we  are  saying  to  we 
now  have  also  more  banots  counted 
than  W9  had  voters  in  the  district  in 
some  of  these  places  imdn*  the  count- 
ing rules  we  have  adopted? 

Mr.  KOIBE.  As  I  understand  it  it  to 
not  more  than  voters,  but  more  than 
voters  who  signed  the  register  as 
havtaig  voted  on  that  day.  That  to  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  reascm  why 
they  sivied  the  register  to  to  make  cer- 
tain that  that  peraon  was  actually 
there  to  cast  that  vote.  Is  that  not 
rli^t?  That  to  a  fraud  protection. 

Mr.  KOUn.  That  to  a  fraud  protec- 
tion and  there  are  more  ballots  cast 
than  there  are  signatures. 

Mr.  WAIJCBR.  And  we  now  have, 
under  Oie  counting  procedures  that  we 
adopted  in  the  House,  a  system  that 
allows  more  ballots  to  be  counted  than 
people  signed  up  who  came  to  the 
pidto  that  day? 

Mr.  KOIAE.  That  to.  as  I  under- 

rtfUfltl  lit  OOlTOCttt 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  we  are  also 
counting  baUota  fnmi  totally  dif f ermt 
congressional  districts  in  thto  process. 


Mr.  KOLBB  Tes:  the  baUot  clearly 
to  not  from  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  It  apparently  was  cast  inside 
the  Eighth  District  but  it  was  a  ballot 
from  the  Ninth  District. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Those  sure  are  inter- 
esting rules.  When  we  reaUy  count  aU 
the  ballots  around  here,  we  really 
count  aU  the  ballots,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
fi^ieaker.  if  tb/t  gentleman  wm  yield.  I 
have  but  one  question,  and  that  is.  you 
aUuded  not  so  mudi  to  the  baUots 
that  they  added  that  should  not  have 
been  counted,  but  some  that  they  dis- 
allowed. I  sm  kind  of  curious  about 
those. 

What  ballots  did  they  not  allow?  It 
sounded  eaiiier  like  they  counted  ev- 
erything and  mme.  and  now  you  are 
telling  us  that  they  disallowed  some 
bsUots,  and  I  would  Uke  to  know  what 
those  were  and  under  what  conditions 
they  disallowed  them. 

Mr.  KOI2E.  lliere  were  some  very 
large  exceptions  to  the  ballots  that 
were  not  counted. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indlsna.  No  doubt 
those  would  have  favored  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  That  to  correct  Those 
were  In  the  counties  e^iere  there  was  a 
1.400-vote  margin  for  Mr.  Mclntyre. 
and  as  I  said  earlier,  if  you  play  the 
law  of  statistics,  eventuidly  you  are 
going  to  come  out  with  your  dde  win- 
ning. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gmtleman  wffl 
yldd  further.  I  just  want  to  follow  up 
here. 

Did  we  have  any  of  these  counties 
where  they  counted  more  peoide  or 
any  of  these  precincts  eliere  they 
counted  more  people  than  there  were 
actual  peoide  siio  signed  up  and  came 
to  the  polls?  Were  any  of  those  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  areas? 

Mr.  KOLBB.  There  to  no  evidence 
yet  that  the  dairy  cows  and  hogs  have 
yet  been  counted,  but  we  dearly  have 
more  votes  bdng  counted  than  people 
signed  the  register  on  that  dectlon 
day. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  did  those  tend  to 
be  in  Mr.  ModoAey's  areas  s^aere  we 
are  counttaig  more  people  than  there 
were  actually  peoide  signed  up? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  honestly  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  that 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  what  we  do 
know  to  where  they  threw  out  ballots 
and  said  that  theae  were  not  going  to 
be  counted,  thoae  just  happened  to  be 
In  Mr.  Mclntyre's  areas? 

Mr.  KOIAE.  That  to  correct 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  to  sn  interest- 
ing process. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Here  are  the  rules 
adcmted  by  the  task  force  on  the 
Eilghth  District  for  counting.  Here  are 
some  of  the  rules  for  the  ballota  that 
they  wm  count 
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Rule  Ho.  1.  Count  an  otbenriw  vaUd 
papv  (rafular)  balloC  that  vat  not  iIl^ 
tialsd  bjr  the  poU  dark*. 

DIMO 

bidiana  law  Mys  it  haa  to  be  ini- 
tialed to  be  a  TaUd  vote,  but  they  wlU 
count  thoae. 

Na  3.  "Count  an  otherwiae  valid 
paper  abaentee  ballot  not  property  ini- 
tialed by  poll  elerka."  So  they  wiU 
count  that. 

"S.  Count  an  otberwiie  vaUd  pundi- 
card  (recular)  ballot  not  property  ini- 
tialed by  poD  elerka."  So  they  wlU 
count  thoae  even  though  the  Indiana 
law  aaya  that  should  not  be  counted. 

"4.  Count  an  otherwiae  vaUd  punch- 
card  abaentee  ballot  not  pMiperty  in^ 
tialed  by  poO  derka."  So  they  are 
going  to  count  theae. 

"5.  Count  an  otherwiae  valid  paper 
baOot  without  prednct  deaignation." 
niat  also,  under  the  Indiana  law.  has 
to  be  induded  on  there. 

"6.  Count  an  otherwise  valid  punch- 
card  ballot  without  prednct  dedgna- 
tlon."  and  so  on.  and  so  on. 

Now.  let  ua  gM  on  to  what  they  de- 
cided they  would  not  count 

Na  12:  "Distinguishing  nwrks  txa 
paper  baDot. 

"Do  not  count  a  ballot  which  om- 
tnjnB  Miy  tHttingiffT****^  marks. 

"A  distlngulahing  mark  is  any  mark- 
ing on  the  ballot  (such  as  a  name,  ini- 
t^  erasure,  number,  or  special 
syiBbol).  other  than  the  intended 
vottag  mark  whidi  appears  to  have 
been  idaced  there  by  the  voter  in 
ofder  to  fctantify  that  ballot  as  the  one 
cast  by  that  partlnilar  voter. 

"A  iWft1rrg«**«*«*"g  mark  is  atMn^thtny 
done  to  the  ballot  by  the  voter  for  the 
puipooe  <rf  Indicating  who  cast  it, 
thereby  evading  the  law  insuring  the 
secrecy  of  the  vote." 

So  If  you  put  your  initial  oo  it.  you 
do  not  get  counted.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  pdU  wortur  did  not  put 
his  initials  on  it.  It  does  get  counted.  I 
am  seeing  a  Uttle  inooadstency  here. 

I  go  oo  with  a  reading  of  the  particu- 
lar rule  that  the  task  force  came  up 
with: 

"A  i1ifft***fiift**"g  mark  must  change 
the  eonditian  of  the  ballot,  in  a 
manner  other  than  allowed  by  law, 
from  its  eonditian  when  the  ballot  was 
handed  to  the  voter." 

But  apparently,  conduding  it  from 
that  particular  rule  there,  you  do 
count  a  ballot  that  was  not  marked  as 
the  law  in  Indiana  nid  that  it  had  to 
be  marked  by  the  poll  clerk,  properly 
initialed  by  the  poU  derk.  with  the 
proper  prednct  designation  on  it. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  set  of  rules 
they  came  up  with  to  count  theae  bal- 
lots. I  think  it  is  very  interesting  that 
In  the  process,  with  the  statistical 
numbers  woiktag  in  their  favor,  they 
still  at  the  end  of  the  day  are  in  a  dead 
heat,  with  one  vote  separating  the  two 
of  them.  One  would  think,  with  all 


thii  talent  working  out  there,  they 
em<*Min\y  «ould  have  bccn  able  to  get 
a  few  doaen  votes  for  their  candidate 
to  win  by. 

Ifr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

lir.  KOLBB.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man fton  tt******** 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  kind  of  taitersating  to  me 
that  this  proeedure  is  taking  plaee  at 
an.  There  were  no  allegations  of  fraud. 
Mr.  Meintyre  won  the  first  count,  the 
original  count,  by  SO^ome  votea.  The 
recount  was  taking  place  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  that  we 
have  had  for  some  time.  «nd  the  mar 
jority  of  the  recount  mmmlaBlnpers 
were  of  the  oppodte  party.  Democrats. 
They  threw  out  most  of  the  votes  that 
were  disallowed  in  those  counties.  I 
think  9S  percent  of  the  votes  that 
were  thrown  out  were  thrown  out  by 
Democrat  recount  mmmlsslnners,  and 
after  all  that,  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  by 
418  votes.  Tet  they  have  gone  through 
this  procedure.  It  is  Just  unbelievable. 

Mr.  KOI2B.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  issue.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Artaona 
[Mr.  KoLsa]  has  expired. 


THE  COMMUNIST  MILITART 
BUILDUP  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temptve.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fn»n  Indiana  [Mr.  Bonov]  Is 
reoovolMd  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  think  we  wHI  take 
the  whole  M  minutes,  but  I  would  Ifte 
to  discuss  a  little  bit  more  in  depth  the 
problems  in  Central  America. 

lAst  wedi  I  was  down  In  Central 
America.  I  flew  into  Guatemala  City 
on  Easter  Sunday.  Then  3  days  later 
we  went  into  El  Salvador,  and  subse- 
quently we  went  into  Nicaragua. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  most  in- 
triguing to  me  was,  when  I  went  into 
El  Salvador  and  tock.  a  hellotqyter  out 
In  Chalatenango  Province.  I  met  with 
a  Colond  Acholla,  and  Colond 
AchoUa  showed  us  a  recently  captured 
cadie  of  Communist  weapons  that  was 
sent  to  that  country  obvioudy  from 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  m  the  House 
have  Indicated  that  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Communist  SanrtlnMa 
government  in  Nicaragua  is  exporting 
revolution  to  El  Salvador  and  else- 
where Into  Central  America.  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  Communist  weap- 
ons in  El  Salvador,  and  I  would  like  to 
ten  the  Members  what  those  weapons 
are  doing.  They  are  trying  to  imder- 
mine  the  duly  dected  Oovemment  of 
El  Salvador. 

I  went  into  a  little  village  In  Chal*- 
tenango  Province,  and  a  lady  came  out 


to  vlatt  iH.  a  little  lady  whose  husband 
had  been  maimed  about  t  weeks  or  4 
weeks  before  that  Her  husband  ran  a 
little  Jitney  service  In  between  two 
towns.  They  do  not  have  a  irtiole  lot  of 
bus  service  down  there  because  the 
»'fntmny  <ioeg  not  Warrant  It  or  will 
not  suppnt  a  bus  line,  and  this  little 
Jitney  service  he  ran  condsfert  of  one 
smaO  used  truck,  and  into  that  truck 
he  would  put  as  many  people  as  he 
could  possibly  put  to  transfer  back  and 
forth. 

The  day  before  the  Sahradoran  eleo- 
tkjoa.  Mr.  Sneaker,  he  had  18  people 
in  that  tru^  and  In  between  two  of 
those  towns  a  manually  operated  land- 
mine was  detonated  under  that  tni^ 
It  was  a  Communist  landmine  supplied 
throu^  Nicaragua  or  Cuba  because  it 
could  not  have  Just  grown  out  of  the 
ground.  When  that  landmine  detonat- 
ed, it  destroyed  that  truck,  and  along 
with  it  it  killed  T  people.  2  of  them 
babies,  and  injured  11  more,  including 
the  driver,  the  husband  of  this  lady 
who  talked  to  us. 

We  asked  her  about  that  snd  she 
said  it  was  the  Communist  guerrillas 
being  supplied  by  dther  Cuba  or  Nica- 
ragua with  Soviet-bloc  military  sup- 
plies. 

We  talked  with  the  leaden  of  that 
country,  and  we  then  went  into  El  Sal- 
vador. Mr.  Sneaker.  We  went  to  Mana- 
gua, and  I  was  very  appalled  at  what  I 
saw  there.  We  went  into  the  hotd  in 
M»tiTi«  the  biggest  hotd  in  that 
dty.  and  immediately  after  walking 
through  that  lobby,  we  found  nothing 
in  that  lobby  of  a  literary  nature 
exo^  the  works  of  Kari  Marx.  Com- 
munist dogma.  That  Is  aU  they  had  In 
the  lobby,  at  the  bookstand,  or  In  the 
dgmrette  area  where  they  sell  ciga- 
rettes, candy,  and  so  forth. 

In  that  lobby  were  Intemationalls- 
tas.  Communist  sympathiaers  who 
have  come  from  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  to  sunMut  the  Com- 
munist Sandinista  government 

We  met  during  that  trip  with  educa- 
tors, with  priests,  with  nuns,  with  bud- 
ness  leaders,  and  with  members  of  the 
Government  and  former  members  of 
the  Government  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Nlearaguan  Government  every  single 
perstm  with  whom  I  talked  said  that  if 
aid  to  the  Contras,  the  freedom  filt- 
ers In  Nicaragua,  is  cut  off,  the  Cran- 
munlsts  wiU  solidify  thdr  podtion,  the 
represdons  wIU  Increase,  and  they  wHI 
be  exporting  revolution  throughout 
Central  America. 

That  borders  upon  endangering  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. If  that  revolution  expands  beyond 
the  borders  of  Nicaragua,  we  all  know 
there  will  be  literally  millions  of  refu- 
gees fleeing  Central  America  and 
coming  through  Mexico  and  into 
Texas  and  the  United  States.  This  win 
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on  the  American 


result  in  hardship 
economy. 

Can  we  Jmaklne  what  it  would  be 
like,  Mr.  fl^iealter,  if  we  had  10  million 
to  20  million  ivfugees  in  this  country, 
trying  to  hous^  them,  feed  them,  edu- 
cate them,  and  dothe  them?  And,  of 
course,  they  will  be  wanting  Jobs,  and 
they  will  be  wflling  to  work  for  $1  or 
$2  or  $S  an  ho«r,  much  leas  than  irtiat 
Americans  aro  fcieing  paid.  And  that,  in 
my  opinion.  Mr.  %)c«ker.  wIU  lead  to 
masdve  unemployment  unemploy- 
ment of  Americans,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  th^  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKEtt  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  ior  yielding. 

Is  It  not  true  that  after  aU  of  the 
Indochina  refugees  have  come  to  this 
country— and  we  all  know  that  because 
the  left  failed  us  In  Southeast  Ada 
and,  thovfdrt.  created  a  situation 
that  resulted  ih  a  massive  rtfugee  mi- 
gration into  tills  country  from  there— 
aU  told,  tha^  has  equaled  about 
500,000  people  who  have  come  to  this 
country  as  a  result  of  that  migration? 

And  Is  it  n^  true  that  we  already 
have  about  Sfl0,000  pe(q»|e  who  have 
cmne  out  of  t^  dtuation  in  Central 
America  as  a  ifesult  of  the  Communist 
guorillas'  activities  in  El  Salvador,  as 
a  result  of  whit  is  happening  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  ttuit  we  alrndy  have  a  mi- 
gration Into  tlis  country  from  Central 
Amoica  great^  than  aU  that  that  has 
taken  place  so  far  from  Indochina? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  accurate.  And  in 
additlMi  to  thit  thero  has  been  a  mi- 
gration of  peofile  out  of  the  Commu- 
nist Nlcaraguata  area  Into  Cbsta  Rica. 
They  believe  they  have  between  20.000 
and  100,000  tttero.  They  are  not  euro 
exactly  how  many  because  they 
cannot  keep  tfA  of  them,  but  they 
know  they  have  at  least  20.000  in 
CostaRica.      I 

They  have  iMugees  In  Honduras,  in 
Guatemala,  ai^  In  El  Salvador  trying 
to  flee  the  rclwesdon  that  has  been 
created  In  Conpnunist  Nicaragua. 

02000 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ftieoker.  If  the 
gentleman  wO]  yidd  further.  I  think  It 
Is  Important  \o  note  that  the  Indo- 
china refugeea  who  wero  here  are  here 
legally.  They  |iave  beoi  legally  admit- 
ted so  that  wt  have  brou^t  them  In 
through  the  regular,  proceases  of  the 
country,  which  means  that  we  have 


processed  them  in  through  our  econo- 
my. 

Tlie  SOOAW  I  am  referring  to.  which 
I  b^eve  Is  an  accurate  figure,  are  here 
Illegally,  whldi  means  that  they  repre- 
sent a  major  problem  to  this  country, 
ss  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  eco- 
nomically and  also  represent  a  major 
problem  to  the  entire  immigration 
inomss.  the  legal  process  that  we  have 
in  tUs  country,  so  that  the  threat  the 
gentleman  refers  to  later  on  is  indeed 
a  very  powerful  threat  because  we  are 
already  seeing  dements  of  it  happen- 
ing and  it  could  becnne  an  even  more 
intense  problem  if  as  the  gmtleman 
points  out  the  Nlearaguan  Cmnmu- 
nists  begin  to  qiread  their  revolution 
throughout  Central  America. 

I  thank  ttie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Wdl.  that 
Is  absolntdy  correct  The  problem  is 
mudi  greater  than  that  Those  people 
do  not  want  to  come  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  want  to  stay 
in  their  homeland.  That  Is  where  they 
were  bom.  That  is  where  they  were 
raised.  That  Is  where  thdr  roots  are. 

But  in  addition  to  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  my  (pinion,  wiU 
not  be  able  to  stand  idly  by  and  let  all 
this  occur.  At  some  point  we  are  going 
to  have  to  protect  our  southern 
border.  We  have  l.iMO  miles  of  border 
between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  I  can  It  the  soft  underbelly  of 
America.  We  cannot  leave  that  ex- 
poaed  to  communism.  At  name  point 
we  are  gotaig  to  have  to  provide  a  de- 
fense perimeter  someplace  dther 
down  In  Mexico  or  south  of  Mexico  to 
protect  our  southern  flank.  That  is 
g^ig  to  cost  not  $14  million,  which  is 
what  the  Contras  want  right  now  to 
protect  themselves  and  to  protect  free- 
doms and  get  their  country  back, 
iriiieh  has  been  kidnu>ed  by  the  Com- 
munlstB,  but  it  will  cost  us  much, 
much  more.  It  wiU  cost  us  billions  of 
dcdlaia  and  American  lives  as  well,  be- 
cause we  wfll  have  to  provide  manpow- 
er to  protect  our  southern  flank. 

Now,  people  say  in  this  body  that 
that  is  not  likdy  to  occur,  but  these 
people  down  there  really  do  not  want 
to  export  that  revolution.  Thomas 
BorJa  in  numerous  Q>eeches  has  said 
they  want  a  revolution  without  bor- 
ders. In  a  106S  Playboy  interview 
irtien  he  was  asked  a  questiim  about 
Jean  Kirkpatri^  when  he  said  that 
the  Communist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment  wants  to  expand  thdr  revolution 
Into  El  Salvadcv,  then  Guatemala,  or 
Honduras  and  then  into  Guatemala, 
and  ultimatdy  into  Mexico,  he  said 
that  Is  one  prophecy,  Mr.  B<»Ja  said, 
that  is  one  prophecy  of  lUmald  Rear 
gan"*  that  is  absolutdy  correct 
'  Now,  many  of  my  colleagues  say,  we 
wfll  Just  wait  them  out  That  revolu- 
Uan  cannot  last  We  said  that  about 
Cuba  25  years  ago  and  now  it  is  a  bas- 
tkm  of  Soviet  and  Communist 
strength  In  the  Caribbean.  They  have 


Mig-23  fighter  bombers.  Whm  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  President  he  Imposed 
what  was  called  the  Kennedy  Doc- 
trine. Tou  win  recall.  Mr.  ^leaker,  he 
turned  the  Soviet  ships  around  and 
sent  them  bade  irtien  they  were  bring- 
ing mi— itoa  to  Cuba  during  the  Cuban 
missfle  crisis.  He  not  only  sent  those 
miasfles  back,  but  he  demanded  that 
Soviet  troops  be  taken  out  of  Cuba 
and  aU  off endve  weapons  and  there 
would  be  no  Communist  expandonism 
into  our  hemisphere  beyond  Cuba. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  Cuba  has  Mlg- 
23  filter  bombers.  They  have  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  troops  down  there, 
9.000  to  be  exact  and  they  are  an 
aimed  camp.  So  anybody  who  bdieves 
that  the  menace  win  go  away  simply 
because  we  are  going  to  outwdt  them 
is  smely  mistaken. 

I  want  to  dte  as  an  example  one  of 
the  things  that  they  are  teaching  thdr 
children  In  school  to  perpetuate  the 
revolution  b^ood  Just  this  generation. 
I  recdved  whfle  I  was  In  Managua. 
Nicaragua,  last  week  a  copy  of  a  sduxd 
text  I  wish  evoybody  In  America 
could  see  this.  This  text  Is  aa  mathe- 
matics, mathematiea.  On  about  the 
seocmd.  third,  or  fourth  page,  it  diows 
them  how  to  add.  three  madiineguns 
plus  Uiree  machineguns  equals  six  ma- 
chlneguns.  Two  handgrenades  plus 
two  handgrenades  plus  two  handgre- 
nades equals  sfai  handgrenadea.  niey 
are  indoctrinating  the  youth  of  that 
country  Just  like  Uiey  are  In  Cuba 
with  a  revolutkmary  philosophy. 

The  storybook  problems  in  this 
mathematics  text  also  talk  about  the 
revolution. 

I  also  recdved  an  English  book  for 
the  first  second,  third,  and  fourth 
graders.  In  that  an  they  talk  about  is 
the  revolution,  the  Commimlst  revolu- 
tkm  and  how  they  must  supptnt  it 
They  are  indoctrinating  these  young 
people  so  that  they  wfll  be  mflitarists 
throughout  thdr  lifetimes,  but  they 
are  stfll  having  trouble  getting  young 
people  to  Join  the  miUtary. 

I  have  heard  my  collMgues  on  the 
other  side  say  that  the  Contras.  the 
freedom  fU^ters,  are  lepresdve.  that 
they  are  perpetrating  atrodtles  on  the 
pe^de  of  mcaragua.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  they  are  not  kidnaping 
pe(4>le  to  come  into  thdr  army.  The 
pe^le  are  going  to  them  and  Jdning 
voluntaifly  because  they  are  tired  of 
the  represstan  that  is  bdng  perpetrat- 
ed upon  them  by  the  Commimldr.  but 
Just  the  oppodte  Is  true  as  far  as  the 
Cranmunist  mflltary  Is  coooetned  in 
Nicaragua.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
them  gdng  down  the  streets  and  chas- 
ing a  young  IS-,  14-,  or  15-year-old 
person  and  f ordng  them  into  a  truck 
and  forcing  them  into  the  mlUtary. 

They  are  trying  to  grt  an  additional 
30,000  young  people  Into  the  miUtary 
this  year,  even  thoui^  they  already 
have  an  armed  mllltia,  an  army  total- 
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tnc  iao.OM  people,  vhleh  la  twice  wbat 
all  tbe  other  oountriei  of  Central 
Amerlck  comMned  hsve. 

Mr.  apeaker.  thto  to  reiOly  intoler- 
•ble.  niey  are  tdUnc  ue  exactly  what 
they  idan  to  do  and  we  are  not  doinc 
anythinc  about  It. 

While  I  waa  down  thoe.  I  found  out 
that  they  had  JiHt  arrested  fhremoth- 
en.  the  Oonununlit  Sandlnlata  gufeiu- 
ment  had  arrerted  fhre  mother*  and 
put  them  In  prtaon  becauae  they  were 
trytaic  to  keep  their  Uttle  Udi  from 
ttOog  tadaeted  into  the  mllttary, 
forced  Into  the  Oommuniat  Bandlnlaia 
aimy.  They  had  a  bunch  of  mothen 
whoae  boys  had  been  forced  Into  the 
OoBUBuniat  Wanrtlnirta  amy.  TOO  of 
them  in  teet.  that  were  in  Managua 
and  a  bunch  of  BMthen  came  to  lee 
their  boya.  Hundredi  of  mothers  came 
to  see  their  children  and  they  would 
not  let  them  see  them.  The  mothers 
pushed  afalnst  the  gates  so  hard  that 
the  gate  gave  way  and  the  guards  that 
«ere  guarding  that  gate  were  supposed 
to  stop  the  mothers  from  getting  in 
and  they  had  orders  to  stop  them  in 
any  way  they  could. 

The  700  boya  left.  The  mothen  left 
and  the  guards  left  with  them  because 
they  dkl  not  have  the  heart  to  shoot 
them  and  they  knew  that  there  woidd 
be  reptisaii  bseause  they  did  not  stop 
those  asothen  tram  getting  in  there. 
That  la  the  kind  of  gvvenunent  that  Is 
being  perpetrated  upon  those  peoirie. 
ftareed  upon  thoee  people  In  Nicaragua 
rightnow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  so  much  more 
that  Is  gotaig  to  come  out  during  this 
debate.  I  Just  hope  the  American 
people  hare  the  oppcutunity  to  hear 
an  of  It.  The  repression  is  great 

The  CathoUe  priests,  the  10  Catholic 
priests  that  were  forced  out  of  the 
country,  one  CathoUe  priest  because 
he  would  not  adopt  the  Cosamunlst 
Una  in  his  hosolliss  was  fenced  to  walk 
down  the  streets  of  his  parish  naked 
before  his  parldianen  to  embarrass 
him.  That  is  unbdletable. 

Hie  Pope  when  he  went  there,  they 
would  not  let  the  people  eoaae  out  to 
see  hlBL  Krery  country  where  the 
Pope  went-I  am  not  Catholic  but  I 
bellere  In  religious  freedom  every 
country  where  the  Pope  appeared, 
there  were  thouaands  and  thousands 
of  people  along  the  streets  to  cheer 
him.  but  when  he  went  taito  Managua. 
I  hare  a  tape  from  down  there,  a 
movie  tape,  whldi  shows  that  they 
kept  the  people  back  from  the  streets 
from  seeing  the  Pope. 

When  he  went  to  gire  his  homily  in 
the  square,  they  had  Sandlntsta  troops 
ringing  the  square.  When  the  Pope 
started  to  mwak.  they  Interrupted  the 
speech  Tliey  took  control  of  the 
micnvhotfes.  They  had  micnvhones 
underneath  the  stand  and  they  started 
screaming  Soviet  Comnnmist  slogans 
Into  those  mlcr^nhimes.  drowning  out 
the  Pope. 


This  Is  all  documented.  The  rdlglous 
liisstEutlwi  that  has  been  taking  plaee 
to  unbelievable.  I  talked  to  one  of  the 
leaden  of  the  960  CathoUe  priests  and 
nun  organisation  down  there,  and  he 
said  that  the  repression  to  unbeUev- 
able. 

I  asked  him  as  weU  as  I  asked  every- 
body else,  what  wm  happen  if  there  to 
no  organlMd  reaistanee  to  the  Commu- 
nist government  In  thto  country? 

He  said,  along  with  everyone  I 
talked  to,  the  repression  wlU  increase. 
The  censorship  will  Increase  and  many 
people  are  going  to  lose  their  lives. 

The  Communists  will  consolidate 
their  poaltion  within  that  country  and 
the  revolution  wIU  be  exported  into  B 
Salvador,  into  Hfioduras.  Into  Ouate- 
mala.  and  ultlmatdy  Into  Mndeo. 

Mr.  ftieaker,  nothing  has  been  more 
dear  to  me  since  I  came  to  the  Coo- 
greas  of  the  United  States  and  I  be- 
llere that  most  of  my  coUeaguea  who 
hare  been  down  there  share  my  view.  I 
think  a  Mind  person  could  go  down 
there  and  see  what  to  going  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  on  Tuesday 
we  are  going  to  cast  <»e  of  the  most 
Impatant  votes  thto  Congrem  wHl  ever 
east  In  our  lifetimes.  If  we  do  not  vote 
to  support  the  fraedom  fl^ten  who 
are  fighting  for  their  liberties  and 
their  freedoms,  who  are  fighting  to  get 
their  country  bock,  we  are  going  to 
make  a  terrlUe.  terrible  mtofakf,  that 
to  going  to  be  carried  on  by  the  future 
generations  of  America. 

I  hare  a  10-year-old  son.  Danny  Lee 
Burton  XL  I  want  that  boy  to  have  the 
very  best,  everything  that  we  hare 
been  able  to  hare  In  America.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  him  to  go  to  fight 
in  an  unnecessary  war  In  some  place 
that  I  do  not  want  him  to  be;  but,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  truly  believe  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  that  If  we  do  not  allow  the 
people  of  mcaragua  to  regain  control 
of  their  country,  if  we  do  not  allow  the 
freedom  flghten  the  abUity  to  fight 
for  their  own  country,  that  at  some 
point  in  the  future.  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  we  wHl  hare  American 
boys  down  in  Central  America  fighting 
unneceasamy.  Ood  forbid  that  my  boy 
wHlbeone  (tf  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ftD^dcer.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WAIICKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  he  made  a 
point  here  a  minute  ago  that  I  think  to 
an  Impontant  point. 

A  lot  of  our  coUeagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  some  of  our  liberal 
friends,  hare  been  down  in  Nicaragua 
recently.  They  hare  come  back  and 
they  would  not  necessarily  share  the 
gentleman's  viewpoint.  What  they  had 
to  say  to  somewhat  different  from 
what  the  gentleman  has  said;  but 
almost  invariably  now  when  they  are 
coming  to  the  floor  they  are  saying 


thingi  like.  "WtO.  rm  not  for  the  San- 
dtatataa.  I  think  what  they  are  doing 
down  there  to  very  bad,  that  there  to 
Indmiil  rata— ifiii  Hinrn  " 

So  to  confirm  what  the  gentleman 
Just  said,  nearly  eveiybudy  who  goes 
down  there  does  aee  very  deaily  what 
to  going  on  and  neatly  everybody,  even 
though  they  do  not  ahare  hto  and  my 
viewpoint  about  the  sttuatkm.  will  say 
that  the  Wandlntoitas  are  pretty  bad. 
that  what  we  are  doing  to  pretty  bad 
down  there. 

oaoio 

And  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  to 
important  to  understand  to  that  If  you 
really  think  that,  and  If  you  really 
went  to  Nicaragua  and  saw  It.  and  I 
hare  not  been  there,  but  the  gentle- 
man I  think  has  given  us  a  very  clear 
report  of  what  he  saw.  but  if.  as  some 
of  our  Uberal  friends  are  saying,  that 
they  hare  been  there  and  tbqr  have 
seen  how  bad  it  la,  we  need  to  under- 
stand the  context  In  which  we  will  be 
voting  on  thto  matter  next  week. 

There  to  a  pro-Sandinista  vote  and 
an  antt-Sandinlsta  vote  that  to  going  to 
be  cast  here.  There  to  a  pqp-Conunu- 
nist  vote  and  an  anti-Communist  vote 
ss  it  relatea  to  the  situation  In  Nicara- 
gua that  to  going  to  be  cast  here.  That 
to  the  context  In  whldi  we  are  giring  to 
be  voting  and  if  In  fact  what  Uie  San- 
dlnista  Communists  are  doing  in  Nica- 
ragua to  as  horrible  as  virtually  every- 
body coming  back  reports.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  anyone  could  cast  a  vote 
that  wfll  glre  aid  and  comfort  to  that 
government.  It  to  very  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  how  anjrbody  under- 
standing ti^iat  they  are  doing  to  their 
own  people,  and  what  kind  of  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  they  are  instalHng 
In  Nicaragua,  how  anyone  understand- 
ing that  could  cast  a  vote  that  wiU  gire 
aid  and  comfort  to  that  government  to 
beyond  me. 

So  I  think  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  here  thto  evening  to  extremely  im- 
portant becauae  he  has  made  every 
cogent  points  based  upon  hto  own  ex- 
perience, but  I  thlQk  has  reflected 
very  clearly  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  do  not  neceasarUy  share 
hto  viewpoint  are  also  telling  us  some- 
thing very  Important  In  a  totally  dif- 
ferent way  when  they  come  out  here 
and  admit  that  they  do  not  think  the 
Sandlnlstaa  are  a  very  good  govern- 
ment for  the  mcaraguan  people.  What 
they  ought  to  do  to  take  that  one  step 
further  and  say  that  no  one  ought  to 
be  voting  for  something  that  will  give 
them  the  kind  of  support  that  they 
are  looking  for  in  the  UJB.  Congrem. 

I  thwtir  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  hto  comments. 

I  would  Just  like  to  end  up  by  saying 
that  lianlel  Ortega  in  an  IntOTvlew 
with  Jm  Saaaaaaaxmixa  of  thto  body, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
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and  another  Individ- 
ual who  went  with  me  to  Central 
America^  said,  when  asked  about  a  rev- 
olution wtthouit  benders,  that  that  was 
what  he  had  kald  in  the  past,  and  a 
revolution  wittiout  borden  mnans  a 
revolution  th^t  rnrompasses  all  of 
Central  Amertoa. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  win  fmdoubtedly  be  threat- 
ened if  thto  prophecy  of  Mr.  Ortega 
comes  true,  and  we  wiU  be  Involved  in 
a  mlUtary  conflict  that  to  unnecesaary. 
And  if  the  f^ire  generations  of  thto 
country  wUl  bA  threatened,  their  secu- 
rity wfll  be  thie«tened.  snd  their  free- 
dom wfll  be  thteatened. 

Tou  know  ttk  over  aoo  yean  we  hare 
always  had  a  itrong  defense,  we  hare 
always  had  a  policy  of  defending  our 
hemisphere,  we  had  the  Kennedy 
Doctrine  and  #e  had  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  thcie  doctrinm  hare  gone 
out  the  wlndo#.  And  I  sinoerdy  hope 
and  pray  thai  my  wJleagum.  before 
next  Tuesday,  Iwfll  see  the  Ught  so  that 
the  kids  of  to^  wfll  not  hare  to  be 
the  sokUen  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ftwakeii  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  Unfe. 
I 

AMERICA^  FOUCT  TOWARD 
kOUA 

The  SFBAKKR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  mevlous  order  of  the  HOuae,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rrrb]  toreccgplaed  for  00  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTEIi  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
coming  up  on  fuesday  next  to  not  only 
crucial  to  the  ifuture  of  thto  country, 
as  we  hare  haard  here  so  doquently 
statad  Just  a  moment  ago  by  my  ad- 
league  from  Tidlana,  but  It  to  enidal 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  It  to  a  major 
test  of  the  stated  alms  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  ip  more  baA  into  the 
center,  to  mofe  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  Amarican  poUtlos.  It  gives 
the  Democratic  Party  a  chance  for  the 
first  time  In  nktlonal  policy  ainoe  the 
nomination  of  Oeorge  MCQovem,  a 
chance  to  tt»ow  off  thoae  chains 
which  hare  grown  stranger  and 
stronger  since  Ithat  election  debacle  in 
197X 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  moving 
back  to  the  center  from  leading  Demo^ 
erata.  Particularly  we  hare  heard  a  lot 
from  Democratic  Oovemon  in  the 
South,  in  the  I  Southwest,  and  bi  the 
West  These  ire  regional  politicians 
who  are  listening  doady  to  the  vedcm 
of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  ftneakeri  I  would  like  to  preaent 
to  my  coflea^uea,  to  the  American 
people,  a  series  of  arguments  as  to 
what  indeed  the  main  erltlclBms  of  our 
p^lcy  In  Nlcai«gua  are.  and  to  provide 
a  count«r  to  tbooe  criticisms  aiildi  I 
bellere  should  and  can  be  embraced  by 
center  leaning  moderate  Democrats  In 
thto  body. 

It  has  been:  very  fsshionahle.  per- 
haps eren  obligatory  for  the  critics  of 


the  administration's  Nlcaraguan  policy 
to  pnCfcr  eertain  statements  as  if  they 
were  •*fr— ""  to  the  truth,  and  thto 
to  being  done  in  the  face  of  over- 
wbahntaw  htotoilcal.  InteUectual  and 
yes.  eren  moral  evidence  to  the  ocm- 
trary.  And  when  not  excusing  they 
seem  Intent  on  rationalizing  the  be- 
havior of  the  Sandinistas. 

I  would  like  to  provide  some  exam- 
plea.  There  to  the  criticism  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  not  Communists.  Crit- 
ics argue  that  the  regime  to  not  Com- 
munist totalitarian,  and  they  point  to 
a  token  newpaper  tiiat  to  allowed  to 
continue  to  puhUsh.  albdt  in  the  face 
of  masslre  censonhlp.  They  ptdnt  to 
an  rrtotencf  of  a  eontlntiing  repressed. 
Indeed,  anan  businen  community. 
They  potat  to  some  unions  snd  some 
independent  agriculture.  They  under- 
line oontlnulng  political  oppodtion.  al- 
thoui^  that  omwdtion.  as  evidenced 
tv  the  recent  decticm,  has  now  mobi- 
Uaed  Itadf  against  the  Bandinista 
regtane  and  joined,  for  aU  Intents  and 
purpoaes.  with  the  Contras. 

They  talk  about  vtoits  of  church  and 
other  groupa  invited  to  see  for  them- 
sdves  In  mcaragua  as  evidence  that 
thto  to  not  a  Communist  totalitarian 
regime.  What  to  missed,  what  to  com- 
pletdy  mlmrrl  to  the  game  that  to 
bdng  played  by  the  Bandinista  Com- 
munists with  world  opinion  and  with 
UJB.  opinion. 

By  keoiing  alive  a  token  press,  a 
token  sman  business,  a  token  labor 
union,  a  token  political  omiodtion.  the 
Sandinista  Communists  win  points 
wltiyn  world  and  UJS.  (q>inion  that 
prevents  them  tttan.  losing  foreign 
credits,  that  prevents  them  from 
losing  irtiatever  trade  they  hare  re- 
tained. It  also  confuses  world  opinion 
and  deten  any  oohedre  diplomatic  or 
mmtary  action  against  It. 

like  aU  Communist  rhetoric,  the 
Sandinista  Communist  rhetoric  luw 
dearly  spdled  out  the  goals.  Yet  many 
peoide  and  organisations  refuse  to 
take  thto  rhetoric  at  face  value. 

Let  me  Just  quote  somewhat  tmm  a 
sdeetlon  of  statements  defining  the 
nature  of  the  Sandinistas. 

aaoao 

In  a  ^?eech  before  the  Sandinista 
armed  fdroes,.  Humberto  Ortega,  the 
Banrtlntota  Iflnlster  of  Defense,  to 
quoted  as  saying: 

ManJaB-LaniDtam  is  the  seifliitUle  doc- 
tiliis  that  gddos  our  mrolutkin.  tbe  Imtru- 
ment  of  analysis  of  our  vsacuard  to  imder- 
itaod  tbe  btotacleal  proc«M  and  to  create 
revoliitian.  Mantam-LenliilBB  and  Saodl- 
nlBBO  an  tnillMnliihlj  united  and  becsvae 
of  tliat  our  nwral  strensth  la  Sandtnlanio 
and  our  doctrine  to  that  of  Mandam-Lentn- 
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Hugo  Torrca.  a  member  of  the  gener- 
al staff  of  the  Sandinista  Popular 
Army,  on  Aprfl  23.  1982,  to  quoted  as 
saylnr 

The  pijnripi—  of  Marxtom-Lenlniam 
wiaely  aptfied  to  the  reality  of  our  aociety 


snlded  tbe  revotaitiooary 
FBUf  orer  the  dietatonhlp. 

T^ctor  Tlrado  Lopes  to  quoted  by 
Jeane  Klrkpatrick  in  a  Reader's  Digest 
artlde  of  July  1963,  stating  "that 
Handsm-Leninlsm  to  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  Sandlnisto  ideology."  That 
to  Victor  Tlrado  Lopes,  a  Junta 
member  of  the  FBUf. 

"Ortega  wm  appear  to  push  democ- 
racy," that  to  in  refnence  to  President 
Ortega.  "Thto  has  fooled  some  interna- 
tional drdes.  I  do  not  bellere  there 
are  divergencies  in  the  national  direc- 
torate of  the  Sandinista  Party.  Some 
want  to  go  faster,  some  slower,  but  the 
goal  to  the  same,  a  troptoaUaed  Marx- 
ism-Loilnlst  Party."  Luto  Rivas-Letva, 
head  of  the  Social  Democratle  Party, 
that  to  <»ie  of  the  oppodtlon  parties, 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Times  of 
February  25, 1086. 

"The  Sandinistas  are  determined  to 
impose  a  controlled  system.  Thdr 
final  goal  to  implantation  of  a  Commu- 
nist totalitarian  regime."  Jaime  Cha- 
mmro,  coeditw  of  La  Prensa  in  the 
Waahington  Times,  Fetauary  25, 1985. 

I  would  like  to  Just  present  a  few  de- 
ments of  the  connection  with  the 
Soviet  mmtary  establlshment  that  the 
Sandinistas  enjoy.  For  one,  there  are 
an  estimated  10,000  Soviet.  Cidian. 
East  German.  North  Korean,  '^^et- 
namese.  Caech.  Bulgarian,  Ubyan.  and 
Palestinian  forces  in  Nicaragua.  Thto 
to  what  former  Ambassasdor  to  the 
United  Nations.  Jeane  Klrigwtrick. 
calto  the  Soviet  intematkmal  flatting 
force. 

The  Soviet  Union  recently  supplied 
Nicaragua  with  110  medium  battle 
tanks.  30  Ught  amphibious  tanks.  200 
armored  personnd  carriers.  70  long- 
range  artery  pieces  aiMl  neariy  500 
ro^et  launchers,  howltaerB,  and  anti- 
aircraft guito.  These  are  State  Depart- 
ment figures  quoted  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  9, 1985. 

As  of  Felmury  1985,  total  eqiiip- 
ment,  ipH^"<<"g  200  armored  vehicles, 
150  tanks,  and  44  heUcopters,  indud- 
Ing  some  6  to  8  MI-24  mnd  Ds  helicop- 
ters, these  are  the  same  infamous 
wevxxns  that  are  bdng  used  against 
the  Afghani  freedom  flghten  In  far 
away  Afghanistan  by  their  Soviet  in- 
vaders. 

The  Sandinistas  are  building  the 
largest  airport  in  Latin  AmiTJca  at 
Punta  Huete  with  Soviet  assistance.  It 
wm  be  capable  of  handling  any  size 
Soviet  aircraft.  (See  Washington  Post, 
August  17, 1984.) 

I  think  there  to  no  doubt  that  the 
Nicaraguans  have  reodved  chemical 
warfare  equipment,  that  to  the  opinion 
of  Caspar  Weinberger,  our  Secretary 
of  Defense.  AU  of  this,  of  course, 
comes  directly  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  1902  to  1982  the  Soviet  Union 
provided  $4  bimon  in  mmtary  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America.  For  the  same 
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polod  the  United  States  suppUed  $1.5 
Mlllon. 

I  think  thlB  it  an  indleatkm  that 
what  we  are  talUnc  about  ia  a  Soviet 
baae  on  the  m^ttiiiMi  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  a  Soviet  base  on  the  land 
brklge  between  North  and  South 
America. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  Ut  about 
the  kind  of  indoctrination  techniques 
that  the  Sandlnlsta  Communists  have 
used  quite  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  seen  in  Cuba  and  in  other  Soviet 
bloc  states. 

The  Sandinistas  have  created  Cuban 
and  Soviet  style  mass  organisations  de- 
signed to  indoctrinate  and  cmitrol  the 
people  at  all  levels  of  society.  Their  or- 
ganlMtlons  have  adopted  the  strue- 
turea,  the  ihetoric  and  methods  of 
their  Cuban  and  Soviet  models.  One  of 
the  most  repnsslve  instruments  of 
control  is  the  Sandlnlsta  defense  com- 
mittees, [CDS]  which  are  neighbor- 
hood committees  organlMd  to  spy  on 
neighlKVs. 

.Tomas  Borge.  the  Minister  of  Interi- 
or, has  called  the  some  10.000  CDS's. 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  revolutkm. 
This  is  taken  from  "Broken  Promises. 
Sandlnlsta  Bepresrion  of  Human 
BighU  in  Nicaragua,"  SUte  Depart- 
ment document,  October  1084. 

I  would  Uke  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
how  the  Sandinistas  have  treated  the 
labcn*  movement.  Again,  quite  similar 
to  that  of  other  Conmunist  govern- 
ments where  they  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  stated  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  "estaUlshed  a  dlcta- 
torshlp  that  all  but  destroyed  the 
right  to  strike,  to  organise,  ot  to  bar- 
gain collectively  without  interfer- 
ence." Taken  from  the  AHj-CIO  Free 
Trade  Union  News.  March  1904. 

"Upon  coming  to  power  the  FBLN 
immediately  began  its  campaign  to  de- 
stroy the  two  democratic  trade  uhlan 
centos  of  Nicaragua,  the  Goof edera- 
ti<«  de  Unlficadon  Staidlcal  [CUSl  and 
the  Central  de  Tradbajadores  de  Ni- 
caragua ICTNJ."  Taken  fnnn  AFlr 
dO.  Ftee  Trade  Union  News.  March 
1084. 

Within  hours  of  taking  omtrol  the 
Sandlnista  leadership  formed  the  Cen- 
tral Sandlnlsta  de  Tradbajadores 
(CSn.  that  is  the  central  woikers  or- 
ganlsatkm.  and  insisted  that  all  unions 
should  belong  to  one  trade  union  cen- 
traL 

When  the  two  democratic  unions 
centrals  declined,  the  F8LN  embarked 
on  a  unlficaticm  plan  that  violated 
every  concept  of  human  and  trade 
union  rights.  Taken  again  from  the 
ARj-CIO  Ftee  Trade  Union  News. 
Mardil0S4. 

Comparing  Nicaragua  with  Poland 
(me  Nkaraguan  labor  leader  said:  "We 
are  both  small  countries  and  have  suf- 
fered many  Invasloas.  We  both  experi- 
ence long  lines  and  scarcity  whUe 
many  of  our  products  are  shipped  off 


to  the  Soviet  bloc  We  are  Catholic 
countries  with  close  ties  between  the 
unioas  and  the  church.  We  live  under 
regimes  where  dtlMns  can  be  Jailed  at 
wHL  And  both  governments  brand  In- 
dependent trade  unkms.  'antl«ociallst 
agents  of  Imperialism.' "  Sam  Leiken. 
Labor  Under  Seige.  the  New  Republic. 
October  8. 1984. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  my  conclusion 
on  this  point. 

If  it  looks  like  a  duck.  If  it  walks  Uke 
a  dudi.  if  it  quacks  Uke  a  duck,  it  must 
beaduck. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  Nicaraguan 
communism  moving  to  solidify  its 
gains.  Let  us  call  it  that.  Let  us  no 
longer  dllude  ourselves  that  this  is 
some  kind  of  reform  movement  in 
transition.  Let  us  understand  the 
nature  of  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here. 

03080 

When  it  comes  to  a  vote  next  Tues- 
day, let  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  this  House  know  that 
they  will  be  pulling  the  rug  under  (h>- 
posttlon  f  woes  to  this  Communist  to- 
taUtarian  movement,  to  this  group  of 
individuals  who  seeks  to  establish  a 
Soviet  base  directly  south  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  somewhat  inconvenient  for  the 
Sandinistas  to  have  to  put  up  with  a 
trade  unitm  here  and  a  La  Prensa 
newspaper  there,  and  a  bishop  who 
doesnt  suniort  them.  And  that  slows 
them  down  In  their  transition  to  a 
fuUy  totalitarian  Communist  state. 

Let  us  look  at  what  really  slows 
them  down:  What  is  really  slowing 
down  this  transition  is  the  rebellion  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  who  dislike 
what  they  perceive  as  this  Inexorable 
movement  to  totalitarian  Communist 

That  slowing  down,  that  preventkm 
of  the  firff«^ifkiiti^?n  of  Mff'TrV-^-— *"- 
ist  rule,  that  is  the  essentisl  achieve- 
ment of  the  Ccmtra  war  against  the 
BanrtinistM  The  Sandinistas  feel 
obliged  to  show  the  world  they  are 
really  not  what  they  are.  So  that  the 
world  wm  not  support  the  cause  of  the 
Contias. 

Opponents  of  assistanee  to  the  Con- 
trss,  and  this  includes  many  of  my  col- 
leagues oo  the  Democratle  side  of  the 
aisle,  must  ask  themsehres:  What  hap- 
pens when  the  Contras  disappear,  or 
are  forced  to  dtmcdve?  Olven  the  likes 
of  the  Sanrtinlita  rulers,  the  incentive 
to  keep  these  annojring  vestiges  of  a 
free  society  disappear.  Iliey  disappear 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Contras. 

With  solidified  power,  which,  let  us 
face  It,  is  what  the  worid  at  large 
really  respects,  irtiat  Sandlnlsta  ruler 
would  be  concerned  about  any  remain- 
ing critical  world  opinion  at  that 
potait  Dictators  Uke  Libya's  Mu'am- 
mar  Qadhafi.  certainly  do  not  care 
about  world  opinkm.  and  dictators  like 


Fidel  Castro  have  even  managed  to  use 
woiid  (Hdnlon  to  their  own  advantage. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  Interior  Minis- 
ter Tomas  Borge  seeking  to  mollify 
foreign  public  opinion  ot  seeking  to 
mollify  the  Organintlon  of  American 
States?  I  think  not.  I  think  It  is  an  un- 
imaginable posalbflity. 

Another  criticism  that  we  hear  from 
our  Democratic  coUeagues,  particular- 
ly those  who  have  gone  to  mearagua 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  true 
colors  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Communist 
regime,  is  that,  well,  they  may  be 
better  than  the  Sandinistas,  but  they 
cannot  win. 

Critics  argue  that  the  Contras 
cannot  win.  But  we  have  to  ask.  what 
la  winning  In  a  guerrilla  wart  Certainly 
it  is  not  the  great  battle  that  decides, 
but  It  is  a  test  of  wills  whidi  continues 
on  over  the  yean.  The  critiOB.  do  these 
same  critics  except  that  somehow  the 
Af i^ians.  in  their  guerrilla  war,  wOl 
triumph  over  the  Invading  Soviet 
Unkm?  Yet  many  Nicaragua  poUey 
critics  in  Congress  support  the  ASgbaxi 
Fteedom  Filters. 

WUl  Son  Sann's  non-Cammanlst  op- 
positioa  in  Cambodia  aetoally  defeat 
the  Soviet-backed  VIetnameae  occupa- 
tion army?  Of  course  not.  But  a 
number  of  critics  support  them.  too. 
The  nature  of  guerrilla  war  Is  not  to 
win  the  big  battle  In  the  great  big  con- 
flagration: na  The  nature  of  guerrilla 
war  Is  to  make  the  opponent  sick  and 
tired  of  flirting  and  sl^  and  ttrsd  of 
expending  resouroca. 

The  Contra  strugi^,  likewise,  must 
be  viewed  over  the  longer  range  with 
the  goal  of  encouraging  the  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans  to  pun  out  Is  not  that 
what  happened  to  us  In  Vietnam?  Did 
the  Vletoong  and  North  Vietnamese 
Infatrators,  did  they  defeat  the  Uhlted 
States  main  forces  on  the  battlefield? 
No.  No.  But  they  made  life  miserable 
enough  over  the  years  that  the  majori- 
ty In  the  American  Congress  eventual- 
ly puUed  the  plug  on  funding  that 


Maybe,  Just  maybe  with  wUl  and  de- 
termtautlon  and  perseverance,  that 
can  happen  In  terms  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans  funding  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  In  Nicaragua. 

Then  there  Is  a  very  interesting 
other  criticism.  It  is  the  erttidsm  that 
by  aldtaig  the  Contras,  this  wlU  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  use  of  American 
troops.  But  the  critics  themselves,  in 
saying  that  the  wee  of  American 
troops  might  be  necessary  there.  If  a 
major  Soviet  base  of  operations 
threafiWilng  the  United  States  would 
emerge,  thoee  critics  are  the  ones 
miiy  risking  the  use  of  American 
troops. 

Why?  Because  a  new  Soviet-backed 
Cuba  on  the  mainland  base  of  oper- 
ations is  Indeed  emerging.  Just  look  at 
the  airfields.  Just  look  at  the  barradu. 
Look  at  the  training  grounds. 
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The  only  effective  way  to  diseourafe 
or  deflect  that  emergenoc  now,  with- 
out American  troops,  is  by  Oootra  re- 
sistance. Qnoeithe  Soviet<!nban  base 
Is  estaUished.  |lt  is  too  late.  It  Is  too 
late  for  limited  action.  Then  only 
American  troops  would  suffloe. 

I  think  we  lu^e  to  aA  the  Demo- 
cratic leadershb)  and  the  critics  In  the 
Democratic  Pirty  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  liK  the  Nicaraguan  equiv- 
alent of  an  American  blofkade  or  inva- 
sion of  Cuba.  Is  that  what  they  are 
telling  the  American  people? 

At  that  pcrint  the  cost  of  American 
Uvea  and  the  Mst  to  American  treas- 
ure, dwarfk  anything  imaginaliiff  grow- 
ing out  of  our!  extremdy  limited  sup- 
port for  the  Ccftitraa. 

I  would  Ukelo  put  In  a  word  about 
the  level  of  th4t  support.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  $14^lllion:  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  one  F-l§.  We  vend  nearly  $800 
billion  on  our  defense  to  ward  off  the 
Soviet  threat,}  to  deter  the  Soviet 
threat,  and  at  ihe  same  time  erttks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Demo- 
cratic leaderrivp  making  this  a  litmus 
test  vote  of 
saying  that  th^  $14  minion  la  a  waste. 
when  It  is  supporting  people  who  are 
willing  to  fighl  for  their  own  freedom. 

Another  Interesting  eritklBm  that 
we  coottoue  tojhear  Is  the  Contras  are 
not   worth 
Contras  are! 


the 
Critics  are  ar- 


foroeful- 

are  the 

regime;  they  are 


harder  and  harder 

people  Uke  Bden 

of  the  ARDB  aUl- 

southem  Nicaragua. 

to  brand  the  MIs- 


gulng.  I  think  ^omewbit 
ly  these 
heirs  to  the 
former 
But  it  is 
these  days 
Pastora,  the 
ance  fighting 
It  Is  getting 
kito  Indians  fluting  to  save  their  own 
culture  and  l^itage  and  tradition.  It 
is  getting  harder  to  brand  Alf onao  Ro- 
beUo.  a  toaati  member  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta Junta,  an^  Adcdf  o  Calero,  head  of 
the  FDN,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Sandinistas,  along  with  Arturo  Cms, 
the  former  Sandlnlsta  diiiliamailni  to 
the  United  States  and  a  learthw  Pidlti- 
cal  opponent  igakle  Nicaragua  untfl  re- 
cently when  he  Joined  philosophical 
ranks  with  th^  Contras.  It  is  getting 
harder  and  haMer  to  brand  theee  Indi- 
viduals as  Somtaslstas. 

a  2040 

What  is  ironic  is  that  many  of  the 

.  critics  during  Itbe  Vietnam  war  charao- 

teriaed  the  Vldtoimg  as  peoides  revolu- 

tl<»iaries,     th^y     characterlaed     the 


as  nationalists 
the  same  dlipen- 
s  critics  of  the  Con- 
credit  for  being  na- 
democratic  iriien 
indeed— and  this  irtmy  is  even  great- 
er—they are  fighting  fw  democratic 
principles  to  tonde  a  totalitarian 
Marxist  goverpment,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  guerrillas  In  Vietnam  and  the 


North    Vl 
Could  we  not 
satkm  from 
tras,  to  give 
UonaUsts. 


North  Dietnamese  infiltrators  were 
«gti^t^  to  install  what  we  see  today 
as  a  communist  totalitarian  govem- 
ment? 

TroBi  all  that  has  been  said  in  nu- 
merous press  conferences  and  aU  that 
has  been  puMMied  in  position  papers, 
the  Contras  iHofess  to  be  democrats, 
democrats,  democrats— that's  "demo- 
crats" with  a  small  "d."  They  are 
simply  asking  the  Sandinistas  to  live 
up  to  their  promises  to  the  Organlia- 
tion  of  American  States,  really  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people  Meanwhile,  whUe 
the  Contras  are  talking  like  democrats 
across  the  spectrum  of  their  organiaa- 
tioos,  the  Sandlnista  rulers  ocmttnue 
to  talk  l&e  SovletOiban  aUled  Com- 
munist dietaton.  Branding  the  Con- 
tras "SomodBtas"  Is  name  calling,  it 
srnks  to  hide  the  embarrassing  truths 
that  the  Contra  leaders  are  seeking 
donocratic  pluralistic  government, 
and  it  is  pretty  uncomfortable  f ot  the 
crttka  not  to  support  their  cause.  It 
helps  to  doud  the  Issue  by  essentially 
ealUpg  them  Fudsts.  It  douds  the 
Issue,  it  denigrates  their  cause  by  caU- 
Ing  theee  anti-Communists  Fssdsts.  It 
ii  an  <dd  trick. 

I  would  like  to  present  a  few  facts 
about  the  Contra  oppodtion  forces 
which  I  think  are  impcntant.  Let  us 
talk  about,  overall,  the  alliance  that 
has  recent^  been  formed  amongst  var- 
ious oppodtion  groups  to  the  Sandl- 
nista Communists.  Several  goiqis  of 
the  aimed  and  unarmed  oppodtion 
met  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  and 
f onned  a  coaUtlon  called  the  mcara- 
guan  Resistance.  On  March  2.  1085, 
they  issued  a  document  calling  for  a 
national  dialog  with  the  Sandinistas 
under  the  sponsorBhU>  of  the  Nicaim- 
guan  Bishops  Conference.  In  addition 
to  the  dtalog,  they  caUed  for  a  cease- 
fire In  place,  Ufting  the.  state  of  emer- 
gency, amnesty  for  aomt  S.500  poUtical 
prisonen,  granting  the  ri^ts  of 
habeas  corpus  and  asylum,  a  guaran- 
tee for  protection  for  participants  In 
the  dialog. 

Time  Is  an  Interesting  point  here. 
Unlike  the  Salvadoran  Communist 
guerrillas,  they  did  not  ask  fw  power 
sharing,  they  are  simply  asking  for 
demoeratlc  processes  in  their  society. 
The  national  resistance  offered  to  rec- 
ognise Danfel  Ortega  as  President 
pending  a  pleblsdte.  They  called  for 
the  presence  of  guarantors  from  other 
Central  American  countries  to  oversee 
the  proposed  dialog  and  invited  other 
interested  nations  and  groups  to  send 
observers.  That  sounds  to  me  like 
people  Intoested  In  democracy. 

Hie  opposition  se^s  raily  the  right 
to  paitleteate  In  a  free  and  open  dec- 
tlon  and  does  not  demand  In  advance, 
as  did  the  Sahraduan  leftist  guerrillas, 
a  place  In  th^  government. 

Within  the  recently  formed  Nicara- 
guan Redstanoe  are  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Force,  or  FDN.  the  Demo- 
cratic    Revolutionary     Alliance,     or 


ARDE.  the  MISURA  CMUUto.  Sumo, 
and  Rama),  as  weU  as  smaller  or  lesser 
known  groupc  MI8URASATA  (Sumo, 
Rama,  and  Sandlnida  Unity),  the 
Fkente  Revoludonaito  Sandino  (San- 
dino  Revolutionary  Ftont.  or  FRS). 
and  others.  aKhoui^  not  signatories 
of  the  San  Joae  document,  are  also 
fluting  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to 
return  to  the  original  goals  of  the  anti- 
Somoaa  revdutkm. 
Tlie  FTOf  has  been  branded  as  So- 


Let  me  say  a  Uttle  bit  about  the 
FDN.  The  PON's  policymaking  Direc- 
torate, recogniaed  In  1988.  Is  composed 
of  six  persons.  Five  are  civilians  who 
were  long-time  opponents  of  Somoaa. 
The  other  member  Is  a  f  mmer  natkm- 
al  guard  colond.  Enrique  Bermudea, 
who  heads  the  military  general  staff. 
The  Directorate  is  reqxmsible  for 
making  and  carrying  out  aU  n>N 
policy. 

Early  on,  Bermudea  was  never  recog- 
niaed by  the  Sandlnlsta  government  as 
bdng  part  and  pared  of  the  dictatorial 
Bfitnoas  poiichit 

The  FDN  reports  that  its  ovenU 
miUtary  leadersh4».  induding  the  gen- 
eral staff  and  regional  and  task  force 
commanders,  has  a  greater  number  of 
tanaa  Sandinistas  than  national 
guardsmen. 

One  has  to  ask.  too.  how  many 
former  national  guardsmen  are  offi- 
cers in  the  SandinistaB.  I  do  not  think 
we  wm  get  those  figures. 

The  compodtion  of  the  FDN  mUi- 
tary  leadoshlp  Is  as  f oUows:  Former 
Fnn^Ti'f^*'.  43  percent;  tonner  nation- 
al guardsmen.  32  percent;  campeslnos. 
smaU  farmers.  19  percent;  and  other,  6 
percent. 

Of  the  56  regl<Hud  and  task  force 
commanden  in  the  FDN  rrspondble 
for  dsy-to-day  operatfams.  the  FDN  re- 
ports that  27  were  former  Sandinistas. 
IS  were  national  guardsmen,  mme 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  12 
were  farmers.  The  remainder  Indude  a 
medical  doctor,  an  evangelical  minis- 
ter, a  fourth  year  univenlty  student, 
and  a  dvUlan  radio  technidan.  The 
overwhelming  number  of  the  reported 
15,000  FDN  troops  are  peasants,  worii- 
ers.  shopkeepers.  buslnesBnen.  and 
others  with  no  previous  ties  to 
Somoaa. 

It  is  a  snuAeecreen  to  brand  the 
Contras  Somodstas. 

Let  us  talk  about  ARDE  and  current 
groups  in  the  Robdo-led  ARDE  coaU- 
tlon. They  are  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic movement,  or  Movlmiento  De- 
mocratico  Nicanguense. 

The  MDN  Is  a  social-democratic 
party  founded  In  1978.  It  drew  its  sup- 
port tram  lower  and  mlddle-dasB  Nlca- 
raguans.  Induding  many  peasants,  and 
it  played  an  active  role  in  the  revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  Somoaa.  Its 
leader,  Alfonso  Robelo.  was  an  original 
member    of    the    ruling    Sandlnista 
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Junta.  He  micned  in  jnrotest  over  8«n- 
dlnlsto  efforts  to  create  a  Communtot 
itate.  Subjected  to  extraordinary  har- 
aament  l>y  the  Sandinieft.  Robelo 
went  into  exile  taa.CoeU  Rica  in  1982. 

There  is  another  ARDE.  headed  up 
by  former  No.  1  conunandante,  or  I 
should  say  Conunandante  Zero.  Com- 
mander Zero.  Eden  Pastora.  the  demo- 
cratic revolutionary  alliance,  also 
termed  ARDE.  The  Costa  RIca-based 
ARDE  is  a  coalition  of  organisations 
created  in  1982  by  indhrkhials  who 
were  active  durlnc  the  revolution,  in- 
cluding many  who  were  initially  offi- 
cials in  the  Sandlnista  government. 
From  its  beginning  its  leaders  sought 
to  restore  the  cuiglnal  course  of  the 
revolution  through  political  means.  In 
the  spring  of  1983.  after  peaceful  ef- 
forts proved  futile.  ARDE  began  mili- 
tary operations  In  southern  NIcarsgua. 
Thoe  have  been  internal  disagree- 
ments among  various  ARDE  leaders. 
In  1984  Eden  Pastora.  leader  of  the 
military  arm.  was  expelled  by  other 
members  of  the  ARDE  coalltiim.  the 
one  I  Just  described,  led  by  Alphonso 
Robelo.  There  continues  to  be  a  dis- 
pute over  which  faction  can  leglti- 
mstely  claim  the  ARDE  name,  with 
both  sides  doing  so.  Pastora  has  re- 
tained the  loyalty  of  most  ARDE 
troops  and  continues  military  oper- 
atloas  in  southern  Nicaragua.  And  this 
refers  to  the  political  head  of  ARDE. 
Aliduaiso  Robelo  was  a  principal  orga- 
niser ofUie  NIcaraguan  resistance. 

laSDRA  is  an  armed  group  that 
evolved  out  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Indian  organisation  AU>R0MI80. 
founded  in  1973  with  the  help  of 
Protestant  churches  in  the  region,  and 
Its  successor  group.  lilSURASATA. 
Former  supporters  of  the  Sandlnista 
revolution.  Mlsklto  Indians  Wydlff  e 
Diego  and  Steadman  Fsgoth.  founded 
mSDRA  in  1983.  Its  military  oper- 
ations are  carried  out  in  northeastern 
Nicaragua. 

The  NIcaraguan  Democratic  Solidar- 
ity, or  SIDN.  8TDN  was  founded  in 
1983  by  two  NIcaraguan  labor  leaders 
who  had  been  forced  Into  exile  as  a 
result  of  Sandlnista  persecution  of  the 
Independent  labor  movement  In  Nica- 
ragua. The  founders  had  long  been  op- 
ponents of  Somoas.  One  of  them.  Za- 
earias  Hemandes,  was  a  signer  of  the 
NIcaraguan  resistance  document. 

D306O 

I  can  go  on  and  on;  I  could  talk 
about  the  biographic  sketches  of  key 
members  of  the  opposltkm.  Adolpho 
Calero.  once  Imprisoned  by  Somosa. 
commander-in-chief  of  the  FDN.  I  can 
talk  about  Arturo  Cms;  I  mentioned 
that  he  was  a  former  Andiassador  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Sandlnista 
government  iriio  resigned  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Tou  can  go  on  and  on.  and  I  think 
tte  point  is  made  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble, it  is  not  possible  to  honestly  brand 


the  Contra  resistance.  Somodstas.  I 
would  hope  that  as  we  further  debate 
this  issue  toward  the.  vote  next  Tues- 
day, we  cease  this  name  calling,  this 
smokescreen  because  it  is  simply  not 
faetuaL  Because  it  simply  does  not 
hold  water. 

There  seems  to  be  an  overriding  re- 
ality with  our  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  this  overriding  reali- 
ty has  occurred  over  the  last  decade, 
particularly  over  the  last  5  years.  Wars 
of  natUmal  liberation  are  now  being 
fought  against  Communist,  totalitar- 
ian regimes,  whose  power  can  only  be 
suKwrted  by  Soviet  bloc  arms,  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  personneL  How 
long  would  the  regime  in  Angola  last 
without  thousands  of  Cuban  troops 
propping  it  up?  How  l<»g  would  It  last 
against  UNTTA  led  by  Jonas  Savlmbe 
without  Cuban  troopt  propping  It  up. 
Of  course,  the  Cuban  troops  receive 
their  logistics,  their  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

How  l<mg  would  the  ICenglstu 
regime  last  against  the  Britrean  resist- 
anoe  without  thousands  of  Cuban 
tro(va  and  vast  amounta  of  Soviet 
hardware.  Wars  of  natkmal  liberation 
are  now  being  fought  against  Commu- 
nist, totalitarian  regimes  whose  power 
base  can  only  be  sunwrted  by  Soviet 
bloc  arms,  economic  ssslstsncr  and 
personneL  It  is  an  important  point;  It 
is  worth  repeating,  because  It  is  one  of 
the  major  new  trends  of  our  time. 

The  conTict  In  NIcai-agua  is  no  dif- 
ferent What  I  would  hope  is  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  understand  the  context  of 
that  war  fought  by  democratic  forces 
against  a  Communist  totalitarian 
power  right  south  of  the  United  States 
border. 

It  Is  a  conflict  being  waged  In  a  tra- 
dition similar  to  that  in  Afghanistan. 
Angola,  Cambodia,  and  Ethiopia. 
People  are  se^dng  freedom  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian  rule  by  taking  up 
arms  against  their  oppressors.  It  Is  so 
Important  for  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues to  realise  that  our  f aUure  to 
assist  thki  trend  obviates  our  need  for 
example,  for  massive  military  hard- 
ware such  as  ax  or  B-1  or  Starwars 
or  fleets  of  fighter  planes  and  tanks, 
no  less  large-scale,  conventional 
armies. 

If  we  cannot  protect  our  h»tk  door 
right  here  at  home,  how  can  we  Justify 
these  costly  defenses  to  protect  far 
away  front  lines  from  sophisticated 
technologies  and  major  armies.  This 
challenge  right  south  of  the  brader  of 
the  XTnlted  States,  brings  very  close 
the  trend  toward  revolutions  agatamt 
Communist  totalitarian  regimes.  How 
can  we  f  afl  to  support  those  challeng- 
ing CommunlsU  directly  south  of  our 
border? 

How  can  my  colleagues  Justify  sup- 
porting Afghan  freedom  fighters  half- 
way around  the  world?  Cambodian 
freedom  fighters  half-way  around  the 


world,  when  we  cannot  support  free- 
dom fighters  right  next  door?  That  Is 
the  question  I  leave  with  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues.  I  would  like  their 
answer  to  that  question. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa' 
chusetts  [Mr.  Fkuncl. 

The  SPEAKER  i»o  tempraw.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Thoe  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  INSURANCE  OF  AC- 
COUNTS—A HALF  CEMTURT  OF 
SAFET7  FOR  DEPOSITORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
CtaaiCAiv]  Is  reoognted  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr. 
almost  100  percent  of  the  banks  and 
savings  institutions  in  the  lAilted 
States  proudly  display  an  official  Fed- 
eral seal  on  their  premises.  We've 
become  so  accustomed  to  seeing  It  over 
the  past  half  century  that  most  of  us 
no  Icmger  notice  It  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  seal  has  been  so  effective  In  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  for  which  the 
Federal  agencies  It  represents  were 
created  that  many  have  forgotten  why 
It  was  considered  neoemary  in  the  first 
place. 

Congress  established  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cnpora- 
tlon  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  worst  economic  olsiB  every  to 
beset  our  country.  Our  country  then— 
in  the  thirties— was  in  deep  economic 
depression,  wracked  with  Joblessness, 
with  hunger  and  homelessness  on  a 
scale  unrivaled  In  American  history. 
Confidence  in  America's  ability  to 
rl^t  Itself  was  eroding  rapidly.  It  bot- 
tomed whm  frantic  dtlaens  lost  faith 
and  trust  In  their  financial  Institu- 
tions. There  were  runs  on  banks.  Bank 
failures  were  so  wldemread  It  ap- 
peued  our  entire  system  of  depository 
Institutions  would  come  crashing 
down. 

It  was  at  that  point  a  wise  and  con- 
cerned Congress  rewrote  the  laws 
under  which  our  depository  institu- 
tions operated.  These  laws  continue  to 
form  the  basic  frameworic  of  our  fi- 
nancial system.  One  key  to  the  con- 
tinuing success  of  our  depository 
system  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  deposit  Insurance  system— a 
system  designed  to  assure  depositors 
their  Federal  Government  stands  100 
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percent  behlbd  their  dbHars  on  depos- 
ite  up  to  the  present  limit  of  $100,000. 

The  FBUC  and  the  VDIC.  anttbor- 
tsed  as  they  are  to  call  upon  the  VM. 
Treasury  for  isslstsnee  If  needed,  have 
consistently  made  good  oo  their  com- 
mitments to  itsposltors. 

Congress  Recently  reiterated  the 
intent  of  the  Insurance  funds'  cwton 
by  adopting  a  restdutlon  stating  that 
the  fuU  turn  and  credit  of  the  UJB. 
Government  Itands  behind  the  dqwi- 
Its  In  f ederaU|r  Insured  instlttttloas  up 
to  $100,000  p«r  account 

The  stabittv  of  our  Unandal  system 
Is  the  envy  <u  the  wnid.  We  have  the 
FBUC  snd  the  FDIC  to  thank  for 
Uu^  because  for  over  half  a  osntury 
depositors  hake  had  their  depostts  se- 
cured by  Fedgral  deposit  Insaianoe. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  HMm  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Hartklng.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  In  wlikfa  the  Fedenl  deposit 
Insurance  fu4ds  had  their  legislative 
origins,  I  am  gratified  that  this  aystem 
has  Inspired  (he  confldenee  and  good 
will  of  mOlkais  upon  mflUoos  of  ac- 
count btddera 

I  shall  do  sll  Inmy  power  to  assure 
that  this  confidence  contlnuas.» 


M. 


WHY     SUPPORT     THE     ipCARA- 
GUAN  FREEDOM  FKmXKRS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  I  New  York  Otx.  Sxbst- 
TOMl  Is  lecogi^iawd  for  5  mtamtes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Aieaker,  last 
nl^t  at  the  Capital  Hilton  Hbtd.  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Aaserfca's  U Jl. 
Ambassador. ;  Jeane  J.  Khfcpatrtek. 
Joined  to  hoiiin-  her  for  her  long  and 
distinguished  I  career  at  the  Uhlted  N^ 
tlons,  and  td  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  Dr.  Rlricpatrick'k  unique  capa^ 
bOlty  of  evpi^sring  vlewa  on  complex 
foreign  pdUcir  Issues  In  straltfife-for- 
ward,  down-t(>-Barth.  sensible  terms. 

The  mine  ithan  700  persons  who 
fUled  the  hotel's  ballroom  spplauded 
as  Ambassador  KIrkpatrIA  was  pre- 
sented with  plaques  and  other  expres- 
sions of  appiieelatton  by  15  outstand- 
ing organliailons,  not  only  In  this 
country  but  also  in  Nicaragua.  The 
dlnuCT  was  coordinated  by  tlie  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  for  the  coalition 
for  peace  tlmogh  strength. 

The  Ambassador  responded  by 
QMaking  ontpe  No.  1  poiltleal  Issue  of 
the  day— "^niy  Support  the  NIcara- 
guan FteedomFlghters?" 

Since  this  Is  an  issue  which  evny 
Member  of  ihe  House  will  be  called 
upon  to  vot^  next  week.  I  believe  a 
careful  readl^  of  Dr.  Klrkpattldc's  el- 
oquent and  ihoving  address  should  be 
mandatory  for  every  Member  before 
casting  his  or  her  vote  on  this  Issue  of 
vital  importaiioe  to  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere,  i 

The  addrest  follows: 


Sautb  to  AmMSMoa  Jsun  J.  Kibsmt- 
198B,  Cafital  Hnsw 
■.DC 

Thank  jnm 
MaK  Vtmak.  yon  Adolfo:  thank  you  BUI: 
M;  thank  jrou  Rank:  thank  you 
.  I  OmxOi  an  of  you.  I  «aa  con- 
I  about  Don  Hodti  (phonetic).  Did  be 
ever  aat  to  ilt  down?  Okay. 

mi  to  ub»luiiili>  a  very  plwnt  evenlnc. 
I  aae  a  snafc  sHay  trtandL  I  aee  a  few  wfaom 
Ibam  vent  a  tot  of  ttoae  with  at  the  United 
IfattaiH  Mke  Andy  Ireland  and  Sam  Strat- 
toB.  I  ahmya  fed  like  sMng  than  awarda. 
M  me  aay.  Any  Consrwailnnal  aMmbcr  wbo 
casM  to  tlie  n  Jf .  and  really  atayad  amond 
and  helped  lis  do  a  job  woo  my  very  apedal 
gratitude. 

White  I  am  aaylns  "thank  you",  i  want  to 
My  tlwak  you"  to  my  friend  Gap  Weln- 
vcry  parttnilarty.  for  hla  seneroiia 
sboot  me  tonight,  but  alao  faperlany 
In  thto  aemnddy.  Peace  Tbrough  Stvencth. 
TMnkliw  of  that  theme.  I  want  to  thank 
Cap  Wainberier  for  hto  moat  extraofdlnary 
to  raatotlnc  thle  nation  to  Ita 
80  tbat  we  can  In  fact  wibA  Peace 
Itanogh  Stnngth. 

I  tmak  that  John  Fiaber  haa  his  upon  an 
eztraonllnory  way  to  keep  everybody  within 
their  time  llmlta  becauae  obvloOaly  we  dont 
get  amr  dinner  unto  we  atop  tallrins  So,  I 
to  ddp  tlie  fint  four  pogea  of  my 
mainly,  but  not  entirely. 
I  do  want  to  aay  what  I  take  to  be  the 
lalaclpal  funetian  of  our  foreisn  poUey.  I 
take  that  to  be  defending  our  own  nation 
and  Ita  deiiinfiatlr  Inatltutiona  asalnst  ez- 
tamal  attack  or  aubvenion:  defwwHns  our 
external  attack  or  aubverakn. 
our  dvOiaatlon.  the  kind  of 
wnM  tai  which  we  can  live  and  thrive  and 
enloy  our  Uvea;  a  world  of  independent  na- 
tiona  with  whom  we  can  trade,  amonc  whom 
we  eaa  tmvd:  nattona  whldi  wfll  not  pursue 
assraartve  eipanatoiitat  poUdea  and  deatroy 
the  peaee  of  their  nelcbbora. 

I  take  It  to  be  a  pmpoae  of  our  foreign 
poitey  to  promote  democratic  Inatltutiona 
and  hosun  rights  and  economic. develop- 
mant  weifwhare.  I  take  It  to  be  a  function 
of  our  foreign  policy  aa  well  to  manage  our 
foreign  retetlona  In  audi  a  way  tbat  they  do 
not  wianma  too  large  a  abare  id  our  re- 
aooieea,  time,  effort,  and  money.  I  think 
those  sre  tlie  things  tbat  Prealdent  Reagan 
has,  bi  fact,  been  trying  to  do  and  I  tUnk 
It's  the  thing  that  Cap  and  a  great  many  of 
ua  who  are  hare,  tai  the  Coogrem  as  well  aa 
the  Admlntotratlop  have  tried  to  do. 

I  think  no  plaea  bava  we  tried  to  work  to- 
wards theae  goato  more  penlatently  tban  In 
Cmtral  AaMrtea,  Now,  It's  never  uaeful  to 
ortr  ilBBpllfy  and  we  need  to  reoognlse  tbat 
there  are  various  kinds  of  obataelea  to  the 
adtievement  of  our  goala.  There  are  atub- 
bom  pnblana  of  climate  and  culture  and 
polltlea,  tatatory.  mutual  laaecuilty  and  anl- 
and  deep  aet  rtvatolea,  and  they 
In  the  way  at  adilevlng  our 
.  The  fact  to  tbat  we  alao  need  to  reoog- 
I  that  the  principal  otaatade  to  our  aeeu- 
rlty  and  alao  to  our  bdping  preeervtng  and 
enjoying  our  dvUlaation  and  our  world  to 
nnf ortunatdy.  the  expanahwitot  poUdea  of 
the  Bovlst  Union. 

I  beUeve  that  there  woe  two  mlndpal  di- 
T-amtatimm  to  tbo  aO'«alled  "Cbanged  Oorrela- 
tlOB  of  World  Poroea"  that  we  beard  ao 
much  about  In  the  period  before  isei.  The 
"Changed  Correlation  of  World  Poroea",  I 
think  Tttimtotr*  of  two  parts:  the  growth  of 
Soviet  Billttary  power,  and  the  concomitant 
dedbw  in  the  mllltaty  strength  of  the  Weat, 


and  the  ibamatle  espanatao  of  Soviet  inftai- 
enee  outside  ■orape  and  North  America. 

We  all  know  the  devdopment  of  Soviet 
military  power  to '— ^'«'**»'*  It  permitted  an 
eztraordlanry  buildup  In  the  FMlfle.  cre- 
ated new  vubMrabOttiea  In  Europe,  created 
new  vulnerabilitlH  here  at  home.  We  alao 
know  in  prindpal  that  we  can  deal  with  tliat 
by  rfatnring  our  own  adlltary  eatabltoh- 
BMBt.  and  alao  by  trying  to  get  a  bandte  on 
tbe  Anna  Race  through  veriflabte  agree- 
menU  anived  at  tat  Anna  Control  Nesotia- 


The  fact  to  that  we  dont  even  have  an 
adeqnate  theory  of  how  to  deal  with  Soviet 
emanalnn  outside  Burope  and  North  Amer- 
ica. In  just  10  yean  tlie  Soviet  Union  pro- 
greaaed  ftom  brtng  a  continental  power  In 
■urape  to  '»»'«— *^  a  tfobal  power,  aoaulr- 
Ing  beam  and  anmgatea  you  all  know.  In 
Cuba.  Vietnam.  Plilopia.  Angola.  South 
Yemen,  mearagna,  AfghantoTan.  wrpandlng 
Ita  military  raatb  to  the  vldntty  of  aucfa 
atiatagle  dieekpolntB  aa  the  PuMuna  Canal, 
StialtB  of  GMtealtar.  the  Sues  Canal.  StralU 
of  Honaoa,  tlie  entranee  to  tlie  Red  Sea. 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  aea  lanm  of  Bast 
Asia,  and  ao  fCrth.  Cam  Rahn  Bay. 

Intheaame  period,  the  number  of  Soviet 
and  block  traopa  In  non-Soviet  non-Waraaw 
Put  conntrlea  Increaaed  more  than  SCO  per- 
cent nom  tbat  point  of  view,  that  period 
between  VHn  and  IMO  waa  a  period  of  great 


We 


need  to  be  dear  about  wbat  tbey 
by  "nieoeaB"  tai  thtaiktaig  about  tbe 
Third  Worid  and  tai  thtaikliw  about  the 
oountrlea  outalde  North  America  and 
Europe.  What  they  mean  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  country  into  the  world  anrialtor. 
ayrtem.  or  at  least  a  reliable  beginning  In 
the  prooem  of  IncMporatlng  a  country  Into 
the  worid  aodaUst  system. 

Their  view  of  ruccem  to  very  diffetcnt 
tban  our  view.  Our  view  at  sucoem  to.  tai 
fact,  to  help  a  ooiaitiy  pieaervc  tie  inde- 
pendence. We  bave  aucceeded  irtien  a  coun- 
try avoldB  Incorporation  and  malntahia  Ita 
independence. 

It's  an  taitereatlng  dlfferenoe  tai  what  hap- 
pens to  oountitea  where  tbey  succeed  and 
where  we  succeed.  Whwe  tbey  aoccecd.  tbe 
country  to  taicorporated  Into  a  global  mili- 
tary mutual-aid  aodety.  In  wbleb 
menta  and  aervlcea  from  all  tbe 
states  of  the  Soviet  emptae  are  drawn  and 
brought  to  bear  on  unfortunate  targeted 
oountrlea. 

Vtam  our  point  of  view,  a^ien  we  succeed, 
tbe  country  tbat  to  Buoeemful  may  not  make 
any  contribution  at  aH  to  collective  cnter- 
mtoe.  It  may  not  extend  any  baaing  rlghta, 
for  •»T'*,  for  collective  pnipoeea.  It  may 
not  hdp  Ito  ndgtabon  maintain  tbdr  Inde- 
pendence. So  be  it  .That's  our  kind  of  suc- 
oeaa.  We  are  not  ae^lng  to  build  an  empire. 
We  are  not  aeeklng  dlent  statea.  We  do  seek 
a  worU  of  Indfpfndmt  natlooa. 

The  only  problem  to  that  the  ezpanalon  of 
Soviet  power  and  the  taicarporatlon  of  ever 
larger  numbers  of  natlona  Into  the  wmid  ao- 
daltot  system  to  dangeroua  .for  ua  and  for 
other  Independent  natlona, 

I  might  note  tbat  tbto  Incorporation  usu- 
ally takea  place  Incrementally;  one  aUoe  at  a 
time,  like  salami  tactics  applied  to  taitema- 
Uonal  pditica. 

The  prooeaa  of  inoorporatioo  Into  the 
world  aodaltot  system  waa  deacribed  In  the 
Granada  Documenta.  which  rm  sure  many 
here  have  read.  Tbe  atagea  tai  thto  proceaa 
are  not  complete  untQ  full  military  taitegra- 
tUm  of  a  country  Into  tbe  world  aodaltot 
system  bas  been  adileved.  It  had  not  yet 
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achlerod  in  OnnadL  It  has 
•dilaved  In  Cute.  Cute  tntcfratttB  Into  tte 
aBym  MOtery  ayfy  *i  ^waboiteed  by  the 
I  tn  CiAft  of  MB*  Soviet  peiiuiiiiA 
■tfMD  ttwonrt  dTlUui 
In  that  f  I 
-Vm  tanj. 
mMmn,  plus  about  2.000  medal 
eieoauei  who  are  manntaw  an  elec- 
I  inteOlceBee  facility  that  oMMttton  our 
elettiuulc  ooBuaunlcatlana  here  In  the 
United  Stataa. 

Cuba,  of  eouiM.  pttwrldee  baaea  that 
extend  the  reach  of  Sovtet  naval  and  air 
power  and  elettiijulc  aurveOlanee  over  our 
eateca  and  our  coaat.  CuteprovMaa 
and  trooiH  for  Nlcarasua,  An>nla. 
I.  Coosa.'  South 
Yemen.  Cute  ptovidea  manpower  and  plan- 
nine  for  the  druc  and  terror  network  that 
reapo  chaoa  In  I^tln  America  and  mightly 
affecta  our  own  eountry. 

mearagua  haa  been  partially,  but  not 
wholly  taMorporated  Inttf  the  Soviet  oUUtary 
k  provldae  tralninc 
for  guerfDaa  fMm  a  doaen  eountrlea. 
oe.  refuse,  mnetu- 
ary.  for  the  Intematlenal  tarrorM  network. 
Inrtrnrt.  Ita  capital  haa  beeone  Manacua 
where  one  finda  Bader  Manhof  (phonetic) 
remiwnta.  Red  Brlsadaa.  Baaque.  KTA 
bera.  Aroentlne  Iftuoteroa 

I  (pfaMwtle).  and  MarU 
mu*.  of  oourM.  Ouerfllaa 
from  aO  over  the  world  meet  there  with 
their  no  OMotara  and  exehanse  notea  and 
train  one  another.  Of  eourae.  with  a  little 
help  from  the  Ubyana. 

One  of  the  coneequencea  of  thia  ateady 
flow  of  aervleea  and  manpower  to  the— to 
NIearacua.  and  fNm  Mlcaracua  to  other 
eountrlea  In  Central  America  and  South 
h  Is  the  kind  of  traoady  I  vMted  In  B 
Id.  when  I  vWted  the 
haaalet— Itt  not  even,  really  a  vlllaae.  where 
the  maaacre  of  the  prevloua  daya  had  taken 
plaee.  Where  acme  10  Salvadorana  had  been 
draoedfrem  theftr  beds  and  kfllad  In  eoM 
Mood.  I  my  the  atyle  In  which  eeven  amn 
had  been  ahot.  and  one  had  hla  head 
eruahed.  I  waa  with  our  ftmtemailnr  who 
picked  up  a  ahdl  eaalBc  which  bean  on  It  a 
'10".  whkh  I  am  told  la  a  daOnltlve 
;  of  lodi  eaataiSB  of 
Where  do  the  buDeta  In  B 
fromr  They 
Where  do  the  buDeta 
mcancua's  own  democrata  and 
FVitaia  eome  troa?  Wd.  they  eome  fftm 
tooi  and  of  oomaa  from 


poUcy.  one  muat  end  with  Idaala  of  one's  dv- 
Uaatlan.  beeauae  they  provide  th»-llteral- 
ly.  the  spiritual  food  and  totellactual  food 
onr  which  we  Uve. 

Developnenta  In  Nleaiacua  matter  more 
to  US  than  deveiopnienta  In  many  other 
eountrlea.  beeauae  Mlcaracua  la  at  the 
fyntiT  of  the  lathiiim  that  stretehea  aouth 
to  Panaaoa.  nocth  to  Mkxlco.  Thoae 
trlea  ocnatltute  our  fourth  I 
glvea  Osntral  America  and  the  ( 

Now.  w«Ye  not  aeeueteased  to  thlnkliw 
strategleally  and  we>e  not  aoruetgnied  to 
thinklns  about  any  poiantlal  vulnerabimiea 
that  we  may  have.  TIm  Sovleta  are.  Tliey 
beian  thtaiktaw  w  early  aa  lOOT  about  the 
etrateste  vulnaraMlttleB  for  the  United 
Statea  that  could  te  created  tf  they  eouM 
threaten   our  security   on  our  aoutham 


Nicaragua  can  conatltute  a  secuiHjr  prob- 
lem for  tte  UkiltBd  Statee  of  mnlnr  proper- 
tkuH.  NM  beeauae  they  estahllah  a  socialist 
eeonoaale  aystam.  though  we  regret  that  and 
we  know  It  wfll  fan:  not  beeauae  they  I 
a  reprsaslve  new  mmtary  dMatorshlp  I 
which  tte  people  of  Nicaragua  suffer, 
though  we  regret  that  very  deeply,  and  we 
think  tte  people  of  NIearagua 
better  not  beeauae  they  expoei 
find  obnoxlouB  and  untrue,  though  we 
regret  that  toa  Mearagua  eonatttutea  a  se- 
euilty  problem  actual  and  potanUaL  espe- 
cially for  tte  United  Statea  beeauae  It  Is 
being  very  rapidly  Integrated  Into  tte  eodal- 
lat  mmtary  wortd  system.  It  la  advuneed  Into 
tte  prooem  of  tneorporatlon  Into  that  Soviet 


Today,   everyosie   wte   earee   to   know, 
that  Nicaragua,  whoae  Government 
la  a  broad  baaed  coalltlan  with  tanpor^ 
menee.  la  today  whiilly 
by  ^T— "•"«■*  leaders  and  that 
Into  being  beeauae  tte  Marx- 
lat  guerrlllaa  ted  a  monopoly  of  weapons. 

Kveiyuue  wte  caree  to  know,  knowa  that 
tte  Micanguan  Junta  nuiaeamlaltvea  went 
aoon  after  they  achieved  power  to  Moeoow. 
where  ttey  were  greeted  by  General  Secre- 
tary Chunyeko  and  Foreign  Mlnleter  Oro- 
meyto  (phonetic),  where  ttey  signed  a 
party  to  party  agreement,  among  other 
tte  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 


on  this  subject  where  I  met 
wte  sesiiisil  to  teve  that  view.  Tou  know, 
tte  kind  of  people  that  tdla  us  that  we 
drove  PIdd  Castro  Into  tte  bands  of  tte 
Soviet  Uhlan  even  though  Pldel  Castro  hta- 
sdf  tens  us  that  te  had  I 
MarxW-Lsnlnlat  for  yean  before  te 
to  power  and  had  dtagntoad  hla  true  bdlefk. 

What  can  tte  United  Statea  do  In  thIa  sli- 
I  think  we  can  help  Nicaragua's 
Flghteia.  that's  what  we  ean  do. 
We  should  assist  Nleaiagua'B 
nghtars.  beeauae  It  helo 
it  helpa  tte  Nkaiaguan  y»asdom  VIghtem 
tlisiiieeliea.  wte  are  not  only  daesnt  and  up- 
right, but  a  very  bapntttn  granp  of  demo- 
crata  wurklug  now  Car  itsuioiiaiiy  in  their 
country  aa  each  of  than  has  worked  for  de- 
BMcraey  fOr  Nicaragua  for  yean  Inite  past. 

We  ean  hdp  tbam  beeauae  they  are  good 
BMn  whoa  we  should  te  proatf  to  bdp.  We 
can  hdp  ttea  beeauae  It  ha^  tte  regfcm. 
and  we  ean  hdp  them  beeauae  It  hdpa  ua. 

wm  Ciuigrsm  permit  tte  Presiilant  to  pro- 
vlde  tte  U  lanuon  OoDars  of  isslslsiini  to 
tte  NlcafBgnan  Foreas  flghtliig  agataHt  tte 

their  own  eountry?  Th«t  la  tte  qusatlon 
which  Is  ooBfnntliw  tte  Oongrsm  and  this 
country  today.  I  bsilove  that  tte  anawsr  to 
that  qusatlon.  given  by  tte  Oongraai;  will 
effect  tte  fMe  of  Nicaragua;  effset  tte  sta- 
bility of  NlcaiMtua'k  dsmocrathr  nalgtihnrs; 
Coato  Riaa.  B  Salvador.  Hondnraa.  It  trOl 
effect  tte  evointtan  of  otter  eonaMsa  in 
tte  region,  indudlng  Guatemala.  Psna^m. 
Mexleo.  It  win  effect  tte  aaeurtty  «f  tte 
united  Statea.  tte  oaatof  our  defsnasa.  tte 
strength  or  our  alllanw  for  amny  yeara  to 


tte 
wm 


Above  aU.  I^ 
made  by  tte 
tte   pcasibilltlM   for 


to  te 
effect 
In  tte  next 


Tou  know,  very  often  In 


Ua.  and  flem  tte  Soviet  Uhlan.  Tte  strug- 
gle that  la  underway  today  hi  Ontral  Amer- 

)forua.andI 


Itue.  we  Hve  in  a  Mg  Inter-dependent 
wortd.  and  events  In  vary  remote  plaem  can 
tevc  a  large  tepnet  on  us.  A  ooup  In  Sudan, 
a  dvfl  war  In  Angola,  a  VMnameee  offensive 

Soviets,  aatnvgle  ta  New  Oala- 
a  PrasMsntlal  sleetlen  In  Greece,  a 
In  B  SBlvadar.  amy  hsnre  aD  of 
them  tanportant  effeeta  on  our  wdl 
and  our  natlrmal  aeeurlty,  but  not  aU  i 
ticna  In  aU  plaem  are  equally  bapertant  to 
1H.  Not  an  dsaerve  tte  I 
our  Govcmmcsit.  and  not  all  dedslans  of 
» tte  same  attention 


lies  to  know,  knows  today 
thai  tte  Gwvei'ument  of  NIearagua  la  ana- 
talned  by  Cali^  whoae  adviaota  starttil  ar- 
tMiw  in  daya  after  tte  victory,  and  it  la  aua- 
talnad  by  tte  fUnoua  Intematlanallatas 
fkom  an  oeer  tte  Soviet  block. 

Kveiyene  wte  ear«  to  knew,  knowa  that 
today  in  NIearacua  tte  Goveitsnsnt  is  re- 
liissshs.  tte  seoneaoiy  la  tai 
hope  fitaa  with  tte 


human  afffelia, 
to  aetlaoa 

which  defeat  their  fMtiT^fi''^  Tte  lanlileiii 
with  tte  kind  of  adf -delMtliw  appeaasment 
that  la.  In  nqr  opinlen.  hwohred  in  a  refuaal 
to  supiiort  NIcuagua's  rsaJatanri  foroos  Is 
that  It  doesnt  work. 

I  was  rsading  rsosntly  an  old  book  of 
WaUar  Upsnan.  whan  te  was  talkhig  about 
tte  parted  before  World  War  n.  and  te  said 
in  that  book,  and  I  quota. 'mw  I 
of  tte  Bhinaland  tai  ItM;  of 

in  IMS,  were  tte 
to  tte  nantraUHtlao  of  Russia 
and  tte  eonqueat  of  Poland  In  ItW;  that  la 
what  waa  snnendsrad  by  our  amae  In  tte 
MBse  of  peace  beeaam  tte  stratagle  founda- 
tion upon  which  Httlar  prosecuted  hie  war." 
TliuB.  do  tte  beat  Intentlcsia  of  flawed 
PoUcyi 

Tou  know,   mlatakaa  when  Indlvldnals 


Tou  know,  siwislbnw  we  Ute  to 
ouradvea  with  bdlavlng  that  thlncB  are  not 
aa  bad  aa  aeae  people  aay  and  that  afteran. 
tte  ffamflrWTit  mtfkt  turn  out  to  has*  a 
CbIUiw  out  with  Cttte  and  tte  Soviet  union, 
and  cute  might  turn  out  to  teve  a  fblUng 
out  with  tte  Soviet  Uhtan.  and  that  If  only 


In  ttihiMiif  about  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional aeeurlty.  one  must  begin  with  geog- 
raphy, beeauae  in  foreign  affatra.  ceoc- 
raphy  ia  deetlny.  In  thinking  about  foreign 


are.  there  would  te  nothing  to 
worry  about,  and  we  eeuld  an  Hve  happily 
In  thIa  hsMhphsri  forever  aflar. 
I  think  of  that  ummnmUn  beeauae  Juat 
before  I  came  here  tonight  I  sslmed  tte  ra- 
ceptlon  beeauae  I  waa  appearing  aa  UOMl- 
harm  (phonetic)  where  I  meoontarad  eome 
people  wte  seeaaed  te  teve  that  view.  JUat 
before  that.  I  waa  teatlfyliw  before  tte 
Bouse  Sub-Commlltee  on  Foreign  Affklrs 


bqtttei 

I  than  tte 

takaa  of  taMttvldualB.  If  I  ante  a  aalatate  It 
tanolvea  only  ta»  and  nj  taaOr.  probably, 
a  friend  or  two.  When  Govern- 
,  whole  aodatlM  suffer. 
Often  those  mlatakaa  are  tenaat,  but  tte 
eoata  are  no  lam  high  beeauae  of  tte  honea- 
ty  and  good  intantlona  of  thoae  wte  make 
tteBBlslakaa. 

Soaaa  people  eay  we  should  not  support 
Nlcaragna'a  fteedoa  FIghtefs  beeauae  we 
ahould  leave  tte  proUeme  of  Osntral  Amer 
lea  to  tte  Central  Americans  and  tte  prob- 
of  Nicaragua  to  tte  Nlcaraguana.  My 
I  to  that  la  that  we  wouki  Ute  noth- 
taig  better  than  to  leave  tte  proUeoM  of 
Nicaragua  to  tte  Nlcaraguana.  Exactly  tte 
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Imottaiy 
an  that 

lite  to  say 
moral  or 
gle 
NIeangnan: 

Lrt 
tate  that  we 

dude  that  tte  jatruggle  In 
not  oonosm  ua,  lor  that  tte 
In  aooM  aanae  nbt  ready  for 
fkct  to  that  tteir  atruggla  la 
and  their  freedikn  and  our  fkuadem  are  tndl- 
visihie.  and  Iflm  do  not  undsrstanil  that 
in  tlBsa  to  hdp  NIearagnaaa  te  htfp 
I  and  irtand  with  thoae  wte  aland 
for  ftaedom  in  jthat  oountry.  «•  win.  I  am 
afraid,  leam  tl«t  leeeon  undsr  aaneh  more 
painful  iliiiiiii<aiMWB  not  toe  fbr  In  tte 
future. 

Thank  you.*  , 


the 


aS>!BCIAL  6RDEEt8  ORAMTED 

By  imanlmiwia 
to  cddrMs  tbe  Houce.  foUowliis 
legislative  protram  and  any 
ordeis  heretolore  eoteted,  was  sranted 

UK 

(Tbe  fOUovliis  Member  (at  tbe  re- 
quest of  Mr.  jOtMBicH)  to  reffM  and 
extend  hla  resaarts  and  Indude  extra- 


Mr.  bwaaie  of  Oklahoma,  for  60 
mlnuteat  MayllC 

(The  foUowjng  Members  (at  tbe  re- 
queet  of  Mr.lWAUEBi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  Remarks  and  Indade  ex- 
traneous  material:) 

Mr.  BoKiom  of  Ihrtlana.  for  M  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DOKUM  of  California,  for  80 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OnfOBifH,  for  00  minutes.  April 
22. 

Mr, 
23. 

Mr, 
24. 

Mr 
25. 

Mr.  RiTTXB.!for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oallo.  tor  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WalkbI  f «r  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wixnti.  for  60  minutes,  April 
18. 

(The  followkng  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ^bonsL  of  Mlehisan)  to 


OnnautH.  for  60  minutea,  April 


for  60  minutes,  April 


OmoBi^  for  60  minutes,  Aprfl 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
indode  extraneous  matrrlal-) 

Mr.  Hatsb,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Okkxstt.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AMmvmao,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PaNpxzA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fabo,  for  8  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  *f »»'■«»*  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ifr.  RocxmnEOWSKi.  for  5  minutes. 
April  U. 

Mr.  Bouaz,  ter  60  minutes,  April  18. 

Mr.  RowiAKP  of  Oecnrgia,  tor  60  min- 
utes. April ». 

(Tbe  foDovins  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rima)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
I  material:) 
8r  Oaaauiii,  for  6  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  SmxTOir.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.   RiCHAUMOii,   for  60   minutes. 
April  28. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarics  waa 
granted  to: 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qnest  of  Mr.  Wauooi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  OooaxB  in  two  Instancfs. 

Mr.  Moaanw  of  Washingtmi. 

Mr.MMBNBAS. 

Mr.  Rxus  in  four  tnatancfis. 

Mr.  BnraaDS  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.ann. 

Mr.  BaoonrixiJ). 

Mr.  OxLxr. 

Mr.CuMBL 

Mr.  iMwn  of  California. 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HsixxL  of  Michigan)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.FowuB. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs.  SCHBODCB. 
Mr.lAAND. 

Mr.  MavBoous., 

Ifr.BKOCB. 

Mr.  Faxio. 

Mr.  EDwans  of  California. 

Mr.  Ovaxm. 

Mr.Wazitaii. 

Mr.  VBRO. 


Mr.  Rouo. 

Mr.BCBUMBL 

Mr.  KOcnuTBL 

Mr.  WkxiH. 

Mr.Bmmsam. 

Mri.KBnnu.T. 

Mr.Owxm. 

Mr.Ptunx. 

Mr.  Lew  of  Michigan. 


SENATE  ENROU^ED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  aig- 

natare  to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 

of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 
aj.  Rea.  IS.  Joint  reeidutlon  to  drelgnat^ 

May  7.  1005.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Righto 

Day." 


Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  sgreed  to;  aoomd- 
ingly  (at  8  o'dock  and  88  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  untfl  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  April  18,  1085,  at 
11 


EZECDTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive fommnnirstiions  woe  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  td- 
lowc 

100«.AletterfromtteChalrman.Canndlof 
tte  Oiatrlct  of  Onhmihia.  transmltttaig  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  C-IT.  "Intereet  Rate  Oefl- 
mg  Amendment  caariftoatlon  Act  of  lOOf." 
and  report,  puisuant  to  PubUe  Law  00-100. 
aeetlon  OOXe):  to  tte  Ooounittee  on  tte  Oia- 
trldofOilumbia. 

IOCS.  A  letter  from  tte  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoeed  leglelatlwi  to  diecentlniif 
or  amwirt  rfttain  requtrsmenta  fbr  agency 
reporta  to  Congress;  to  tte  Ocmmittee  on 
Government  Operatlona. 

1000.  A  letter  from  tte  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Seivhses.  tranamlttlnc  a 
draft  of  propoaed  teglslsHnn  to  aaaend  tte 
refugee  aasistsnrf  authorttlee  of  tte  Imml- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  and  for  other 
puipoees;  to  tte  Committee  on  tte  Judici- 
ary. 

1007.  A  letter  from  tte  Aiknfaiiatrator. 
Acency  for  International  Development  and 
tte  Presldent/Cliairman  of  tte  Bxport- 
Import  Bank  <a  tte  United  Statea.  tranamlt- 
tlnc a  aemlannual  report  on  tte  amount  and 
extension  of  credtts  under  tte  Trade  Oedlt 
inmmrmnr»  Procram  (TdPl:  Jointly,  to  tte 
Ocnunlttees  on  Wanking.  Rnanoe  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Foreicn  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBB  ON 
PDBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  dause  2  of  rule  xm.  repmts 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  piinttng  snd  reference  to  the 
linq>er  calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatlona.  Rnxirt  on  unneceesary 
flrinc  of  tactkial  mtasfles  demands  DOITs  at- 
tentkm  (Rept.  No.  00-4S).  Referred  to  tte 
Committee  of  tte  Whole  Houee  on  tte 
State  of  tte  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatlona.  Report  on  tte  impact  of 
tte  budcet  procem  on  offices  of  inspector 
general  (Rept.  No.  00-40).  Referred  to  tte 
Conunittee  of  tte  Whole  Houae  on  tte 
State  of  tte  Unkm. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACmON  ON  A 
REPORTED  BlUi 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing acti<m  was  taken  by  the  l^^eaker 

Tte  committee  of  tte  Whole  Houae  on 
the  State  of  tte  Unkm  diecharged.  and  re- 
ferred to  tte  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  TranspOTtatkm  for  period  endinc  not 
later  than  May  2.  lOOS.  for  oonsideratian  of 
such  praviskm  of  tte  bffl  (HJt.  1031)  and 
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M  teU  within  tbc  Jurladlctlan  (rf 
Kp).  rale  X 


FUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RBBOLOnONS 

XJvtdiiT  chwue  S  of  rule  X  uid  elauae 
4  of  rule  ZZn.  public  bOlf  and  reeolu- 
tloos  were  introduced  and  aeverally  re- 
ferred as  foUovK 

Bjr  Mr.  MICA  (for  biBMelf.  Mr.  Fm- 

CBX,  Mr.  KoeniATB.  Mr.  Bmxtm.  of 

Plortda.  Mr.  Wnas.  Mr.  MmKat. 

Mr.  VftmuB.  Mr.  BmoamrmM.  Um. 

8MOWI,  and  Mr.  QoMUtt. 

HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  aitthortw  approprte- 

ttou  Ut  flaeal  j«an  IMS  and  IMT  for  the 

DepaitBMDt  of  State,  the  VA.  Information 

the  Board  of  Intematlaaal  Bnad- 

,  and  for  othar  purpoaac  to  the  Oan- 

mtttee  OB  Poreign  Affaiia. 

By  Mr.  MATBDI  itar  hinaeif.  Mr. 

Jaooh.  Mr.  Fon  of  TenneaMe.  Mr. 

Mr.  BviB.  <rf  HamaMr. 

Mr.  FUFTO.  Mn.  KontB^ 

LT.  and  Mr.  Cuamu.y. 

HJL  nam.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  make  permanent 

the  nileo  reiatinc  to  Imputed  Interaat  and 

to  the  Oanmtttae  on  Waya  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  PAMBTTA  (for  hlmaelf  and 

Mr.  OmMMoamr.  

HJt  Mta  Abm  to  amend  title  ZVm  of 
the  Sodal  Seeortty  Act  to  extend  homlce 
■  the  Medicare  Procram  for  an 
S  years  to  the  Onmmlttae  on 
Waya  and  Meana. 

ByMr-BIAOOI: 
HJL  30T1.  A  Mn  to  aoMnd  the  Intetnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  eacteide  fran  «rom 
adilch  are  received  from  a 
.ayatem  and  a^ileh  are  at- 
trtbotalile  to  aervteea  ai  a  VMetaL  State,  or 
local  p"***— — "  or  firaman:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Waya  and  Meaoa. 

HJL  asra.  a  tam  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  ezdude  $3.0M 
from  the  grom  Income  of  auxiliary  police- 
men and  volunteer  firemen:  to  the  Commit- 
tee OB  Waya  and  Mi^"" 

HJt.  MTS.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1N4  to  lover  the  Umlta- 
tlon  on  deflnad  benefit  plan  wtaWlehed  for 
polteemen  and  firemen:  to  the  Coaamlttee 
OB  Waya  and  Meana. 

HJt  aVT4.  A  bin  to  eatahUah  a  national 
lottery  to  redoee  the  Federal  deficit;  to  the 
Conmlttee  on  Waya  and  Meana. 
ByMr.aaLAQARZA 
HJL  M7I.  A  bin  to  make  peimanent  the 
free  rate  of  euataam  duty  on  freah  eanta- 
loupea  tanported  at  certain  timea.  and  for 
other  purpoem;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  DioOUARDI  (for  hhaadf.  Mr. 

flinininn.  and  Mr.  lUtni  M.  liauX 

HJL  M7«.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 

of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea  to  prepare  a 

report  on  the  health  eff eeU  of  cocaine  uae: 

to  the  CoBunlttee  ob  Energy  and  Com- 


uae  of  emtain  tranafenble  paaam  for  air 
tranpoftatlOB  aerrfeaby  an  Individual  who 
la  not  an  employee  of  any  trade  «r  boataiem 
provMlBg  aoeh  aarvlee  ahan  be  traated  aa 
uae  by  an  eaapioyae  for  piifpawa  of  the 
frtiwe  benefU  exduakMV  to  the  Ooomitttee 
on  Waya  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  niBIZBL: 
HJL  MM.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tatamal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  provide  certain  In- 
dMdoala  Uvlng  abroad  an  exelnrtaB  for 
Incoaae  from  aouroH  within  foreign  ooun- 
trlee:  to  the  Cnmmlttee  on  Waya  and  Meana 
By  Mr.  UBLAMD  (for  himarif.  Mr. 
Oown,  Mr.  Ooaa«>  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.    Dwm.    Mr.    JWffona.    Un. 
SuMBiBM.  Un.  Bunow  of  Canf or- 
nti.  Mr;  Lower  of  Waahingtoa.  and 
Mr.  wane): 
HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  provide  funda  for  Jood 
and  African  agricultural  devdop- 
;  Jotetty.  to  the  Conunlttam  on  Foreign 
AffateaandAppropriattoBa. 
By  Mr.  flUflZBL: 
HJL  SMI.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  with  reapect  to  the 
deflnitlaB  of  poUtkal  ooBtrlbotloB:  to  the 
CoBunlttae  on  Waya  and  Meana. 

HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  ezeaapt  from  tax 
^In  the  ale  of  an  Indlvldual'B  prinolpal  rea- 
Idenee:  to  the  CoaaaBlttee  on  Waya  and 


HJL  M«l.  A  bm  to  amend  and  extend 
title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Rmiareh. 
and  Sanctuarlaa  Act.  aa  amended,  for  t 
to   the   CoauBlttee   on   Merchant 


By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  hlnwdf.  Mr. 

Smaa.  Mr.  AnBaow.  Mr.  Samaiot. 

Mr.  Snaar.  and  Mr.  ruaaiaraa) 

(by  reQueet): 

HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  aamnd  the  Natural 

Oaa  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  IMS  and  the 

Haaardoia  liquid  PlpaUne  SafMy  Act  of 

Itra  to  authorlaa  appropriatlana  for  flaeal 

yean  IMd  and  IMT.  and  for  other  I 

Jointly,  to  the  Oommittem  a 

and  Public  Worka  and 


HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  aaaend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  relattng  to  group- 
term  nfe  «»«-"«»«■  porehaaed  for  eaapioy- 
eea:  to  the  Oaaamittee  on  Waya  and  Meana. 

HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  of  1M4  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  eharttahle  deduction  allow- 
able for  « apt  new  Incurred  In  the  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  wm  be  determined  In  the 
Oovemment  employeee  deter- 
retanburaement  for  nee  of  their  vehl- 
dea  on  Oovemment  bualneea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waya  and  Meana. 

HJL  M86.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  relaUng  to  tty  tax- 
**— '4'**  Intereat  on  certain  governmental  o^ 
Ifgwtfrrr  to  the  Conunlttae  on  Waya  and 


HJL  aOM.  A  UU  to  extend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  make  certain 
changM  In  the  tax  treatment  of  private 
foundationa:  to  the  Comnolttee  on  Waya  and 


By  Mr.  BNOUSH: 
HJL  MTT.  A  bm  to  provide  for  wheat 
loan,  export  nmrfcatlng  certificate,  export 
dlffeieiitlal  payaaent.  and  acreage  Umltatinn 
prograam.  to  anthorlae  an  agricultural 
export  anbaMy  program  under  certain  coBdl- 
tlMM.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  Jointly,  to  the 
CoBunltteea  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af - 
fata. 

ByMr.PIKUXt 
HJL  MTS.  A  bm  to  aoBend  the  Internal 
Code  of  MM  to  provide  that  the 


HJL  MST.  A  bm  to  aaaend  to  ttnployee 
RetlreaBent  Income  Security  Act  of  19T4 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1SS4  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  of  trucking  Indue- 
try  idana  under  nilea  governing  multiem- 
ployer plana  and  to  make  certain  other  Im- 
proveaaenU  in  auch  rulee;  Jointly,  to  the 
Commlttem  on  Waya  and  Meana  and  Bdoca- 
tlOB  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HBRTKL  of  Michigan; 

H.R.  MSS.  A  bm  to  provide  for  ooortlnat- 
ed  oaauweaMnt  and  rahabmtatlnn  of  the 
Oreat  Lakee  and  for  othar  puipoeeK  Jointly, 
to  the  CoBUBltteea  OB  Sdanee  and  TadiBdl- 
ogy  and  Merdiant  Marine  and  PWMflaa. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD  (by  requeetk 

HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Federal 
AvlatlOB  Act  Of  ISM  to  advance  the  adied- 
uled  termlnattan  date  of  the  baentlal  Air 
Servloe  Program,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the  Comailttee  on  Public  Worka  and  llrane- 
portatiOB. 

HJL  MSO.  A  bm  to  review  and  extend  cer- 
tain piovMoM  of  the  Federal  Water  Fidlu- 
tlon  OoBtrol  Act.  aa  aaMnded.  for  6  yeara, 
and  for  other  purpoem;  to  the  Coounittee 
OB  PnbUe  Worka  and  TramportatloB. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Snam)  (by  requeet): 


By  Mr.  KANJOR8KI  (fttr  htamdf  and 
Mr.  KoRMAT^): 
HJL  SOM.  A  bm  to  reeognlm  the  organlaa- 
tlon  known  aa  Veterana  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  Inc.:  to  the  Cooandttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.LOJAN: 
HJL  SSS4.  A  bm  to  prohibit Jlw  purrtiaee 
of  noBdomeetlc  uranium  by  FMlefal  agen- 
ctaa  and  for  other  purpoeee;  Jointly,  to  the 

rvwmltt—  im%  ntmmmmtmA  npf  »hw  Mid 

Interior  and  Inaular  Attblra. 

By  Mr.  MARKET  (for  htawdf.  Mr. 

Mooamua^  Mr.  Lowar  of  Wailiing- 

ton.  Mr.  LwoiUBanw,  Mr.  Oaaaa. 

Mr.  Pkam.  and  Mr.  Oown): 

HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  provide  for  dayUtfit 

mving  tlBM  on  an  expanded  baila.  and  for 

other    puipoem;    to    the    Commlttae    on 


By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Waahtagton: 

HJL  SSSe.  A  bm  toauthorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conatruct.  operate, 
and  maintain  an  enlarped  Ihmiping  Lake, 
■upplemental  atorage  dlvWon.  Taklma 
project.  Waahtngton;  to  the  Coaamlttee  ob 
Interior  and  Inaular  Affaire. 

HJL  SOST.  A  bm  to  recogniaethe  organlaa- 
tloB  known  aa  the  AaMTlean  PhOatdic  Sod- 
etr.  to  the  *^—™'«**—  on  the  JUdidary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

HJL  MSS.  A  bm  to  recognlae  the  < 
tlon  known  aa  the  Vleet  Reeer 
tlon;  to  the  f>«"— «**—  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.RXDOE: 

HJL  SOM.  A  bm  to  reetore  competitive 
equity  between  national  and  State  banka  re- 
gardng  ahared  airtomafir  idler  martilne 
networka;  to  the  Committee  on  Wanking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Atfalra. 
By  Mr.  as  la  OAF^-^' 

HJL  SIM.  A  bm  to  extend  and  revim  egri- 
cultural  price  Bupport  end  related  programa. 
to  provide  for  agricultural  export,  reeouroe 
ooBaervatlaB.  term  ondtt,  and  agricultural 
reeeareh  and  rdated  programa.  to  continue 
food  arrlf**"**  to  lew-lnopme  pemtw.  to 
eiMura  conauBMn  an  ahmiAiine  of  food  and 
fiber  at  rBaeoneblii  prieee.  and  for  other  pur- 
:  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Un.  SCHNEIDER  (for  hermlf  and 
Mr.SenuB): 

HJL  SIOl.  A  bffl  to  eetahllah  In  the  Bivl- 
ronmental  Protectfcm  Agency  a  program  on 
Indoor  air  quality,  and  for  other  purpoem; 
Jdntty.  to  the  CoBuntttem  ob  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  and  Energy  and  Coaamerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 

HJL  SIOS.  A  bm  to  eetahllah  State  penalon 
InveetBUBt  unite,  a  aaoondary  aaarket  for  in- 
duatrlal  mortgagee.  State  venture  capital 
and  royalty  flnance  oorporatioBa,  and  a  na- 
Uonal  loan  lorn  reeerve  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  FInanoe  and  Urban  Af- 
faire. 
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By  Mr.  SKELTOtt 
H.R.  SIM.  A  bm  to  aBMBd  the 
Meat  Inepeetiah  Act  relatliw  to  the 
tlon  andlabeUi«  of  certain  taapertoi 
and  meat  food  toroducta.  to  reqfidra  that  cer- 
tain Mflng  latdMliliiiiiiiilt  iii  i'"g  ««i»pw**«t 
meat  Inform  ciMoaien  of  that  fact,  and  fbr 
other  purpoeeel  to  the  Cnmniltlee  ob  Agri- 
culture. ^ 

HJL  SIOC  A  bm  to  provide  the  \ 
at  Agrieultura  brith  the  anthotlty  to 
lieh  a  prograai  to  devdop^  iiialiitalii.  and 
expand  maikem  for  VJB.  agrteattual  coo^ 
modltlea.  and  fir  other  purpoaaa;  JolBtly.  to 
the  Committee!  on  Agrleoltara  and  Fofdgn 
Affata. 

HJL  S108.  A  bm  to  eetabllah  an  agricul- 
tural export  cndtt  revolving  fttnd.  and  for 
other  purpoeee^  Jointly,  to  the  Onmmlttwee 
OB  Agrlcuttnre  and  Foreign  Afiata. 

By  Mr.   bUTTO  (for  hiamdf.  Mr. 
IMr.MeOaaTw); 
HJ.  Ree.  Ml.  Joint  reeotatlOB  directliw 
the  Preddent  to  eneun  that  Soviet  Govern- 
In  the  united  Statea  are 
aubject  to  the  a^me  requlreamata  aa  are  UjB. 
Oovemntent  pcSaonnd  In  the  Soviet  Utalon: 
to  the  CoBualttge  on  Foreign  AffbliB. 
ByMr.MfTSOI: 
RJ.  Rea.  S4S.  Joint  readutlaB  to  eatabUah 
a    CoBuntaataB    en    Poverty    Defhdtion 
Reform;  to  thej  CoBunlttae  on  Oovemment 
Operationa. 

Bylto.ppNNEUiT  (for  htomdf.  Mr. 

H.  Con.  Rea-fllS.  ConeufieBt  reeolutiOB 
condemning  the  uae  of  plaatlc  or  rabber  bol- 
leU  by  Britiah  ieecurlty  forem  In  Mtethem 
Ireland  and  ealtng  upon  the  Oovennnent  of 
the  United  »*»!*»"  to  end  the  oee  of  audi 
buUeta  agalnat  dvOlana;  to  the  Ooamaittee 
on  Foreign  Affdlra. 
ByMr.IAAND: 

H.  Cob.  Ree.  IIS.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
exprcaring  theteene  of  the  Om«rHi  that 
the  Pteddeitt  mould  •"'•"•t*^  **^  ■■^■■ki. 
of  the  AfrioanltatiaBal  Congrem  In  Sooth 
Africa  to  be  freedom  fightera;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ob  Fordln  Affata. 
By  Mr. 

H.  Cob.  Rea.|  IM. 
expreming  the  lacBoe  of  the  Cai«rem  that 
the  Preddent  abouM  withdraw  the  detend- 
natkn  that  the  Oovemment  of  BblU  le 
making  progrqm  toward  Improving  the 
htmian  rlghte  altuatloB  In  Haiti  and 
progrem  toward  tanplemcBting  poUtleal  re- 
forma  iriileh  ale  MeBnllal  to  the  devriop- 
ment  of  dmoeraey  In  ndti,  audi  aa 
piogrem  toward  the  wteWlahmeBt  of  poMtl- 
cal  partlee.  tre*  electloni.  and  freedom  of 
the  preee;  to  thfe  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fata- 

By  Mr.  D40OUARDI  (for  htamdf.  M^. 
OdnbiOi.  Mr.  Rum  M.  Hau.  Mr. 
MAHTOBi  and  Mr.  Rowuao  of  Oon- 
necticuti: 

H.  Ree.  MS.  Beedutton  mndemnliw  the 
Government  of  fche  Union  of  Sovlat  Sodallat 
Republka  for  Si  yean  of  fbroad  and  oppna- 
alve  military  odeupatloB  of  AlShaiildan  hi 
the  face  of  popiilar  reddannB  to  Soviet  tan- 
pMHfciiiii;  to  tho  Committee  onFonlgn  Af- 
faire. 


HJL   Si:   Mr.   Bam.   Mr.   Tasw. 
Mr.   Pmbtu.   Mr. 
of  CaUf omla.  and  Mr.  Ja 
BJL  SS:  Mr.  Isvn  of  Michigan. 
B.R.  4S:  iIr.*KMai  and  Mr.  CkocsxiT. 
HJL  44:  Mr.  Snuae.  Mr.  Aaamnio.  Mr. 
Saao,  and  Mr.  Qdulxw. 
HJL  SS:  Mr.  Ckuo  and  Mr.  Rat. 
HJL  SSS:  Mr.  as  Uwo  and  Mr.  Lower  of 


HJL  SSS:  Mr. 
Ut. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mra.  BawTLST.  Mr. 
Mia.  Coujwa.  Mr. 
Mr.  Oaxn.  Mr.  Ram. 
Whitxaxbi.  and  Mr. 


HJL  4TS:  Mr.  Roaaar  P.  Sun.  Mr.  Cnar- 
rtM.  Ut.  BtiUB.  Mr.  I«wu  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Kmmum,  Mr.  Baaxoa  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Taoxx, 
Mr.  SiMwa,  and  Itr.  Ootoax. 

BJL  4TI:  M^.  AoCon.  Mr.  BanuR.  Mr. 
Oavr.  Mr.  IMLat.  Mr.  Hoirb.  Mr. 
MMaaan,  Mr.  Mica,  and  Mr.  Rooaa. 

HJL  4SS:  Mr.  EawAxaa  of  Oklahoma. 

HJL  SSI:  M^.  Snun. 

HJL  SaS:  Mr.  lor.  Mr.  I^jum.  Mr. 
MnuB  of  WadilngtoB.  Mr.  Saaaoaaawna. 
Mr.  LowBT  of  WaahlngtoB.  Mr.  Buooi.  Mr. 
DnOOAiBi.  Mr.  I«wia  of  Florida.  Mr. 
lanua  of  Florida.  Mr.  Babtow  of  Texaa. 
Mr.  Tooaa  of  ftorida,  Mr.  DbUt.  and  Mr. 
RAtvalLHALL. 

HJL  SSO:  Mr.  SHnar,  Mr.  RowLAm  of 
Mr.  DoacAW.  Mr.  SroKaa,  and  Mr. 


>ITK>NAL 
dau^e  4  of 


SPOMBOR8 


ADDI 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  ZZn.  «an- 
aors  were  added  to  miblle  UUs  and  res- 
olutiODB  aa  f oilowa: 

HJL  T:  Mr.  CUt.  Mr.  lAAaa,  Ur. 
ao.  Mr.  Ownn.  and  Mr.  CoarmM. 


HJL  gSO:  Mr.  Ruso. 

HJL  SSO:  Mr.  Roaa.  Mr.  ToaaicaLU.  and 
Mr.Owaaa. 

HJL  Ml:  Mr.  Faurbot.  Mr.  WmraHuaar. 
Mr.  Gooouao.  Mr.  Saaaaaaaaaaaa.  Mr. 
Mr.  FowLxa,  Mr.  OucxwAa.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Woanxr. 

H.R.  SSS:  Mr.  EawAxae  of  Oklahoma. 

HJL  SSS:  Mr.  MAmoAa.  Mr.  Fawbx,  and 
Ui.TuB. 

HA.  T4S:  Mr.  CuaoBL 

HJL  SSS:  Mr.  Taukx,  Mr.  McCAimLaaa. 
Mr.  CrnwiB.  and  Mr.  Spiar. 

HJL  SIT:  Mr.  Wkaaand  Mr.  DAacnuL 

HJL  SSS:  Mr.  WnxuMa  and  Mr.  Woanxr. 

HJL  MIT:  Mr.  HonoB. 

HJL  loss:  Mr.  Boau,  Mr.  Buoei.  Mra. 
OiH.nw.  Ut.  OOBTB8,  Mr.  Caocaarr.  Mr. 
of  New  Jciaey.  Mr.  Vkuaum.  Mr. 
Mr.  FOana,  Mr.  Hono.  Ma.  Kaptob. 
Mr.  I^MOMAMiBO.  Mr.  MAxnaxa.  Mr.  Maz- 
aou.  Mr.  Nntaaw  of  Utah.  Mr.  RaaexL.  Mr. 
Rob;  M^.  Savao^  Mr.  Sobdbi.  Mr.  Sbum- 
WAT.  Mr.  Smia  of  New  Jereey.  Mr.  Siiixh 
of  Florida.  Mr.  TteMAa  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Towaa.  and  Mr.  WaiiaaDBar. 

HJI  MSS:  Mr.  Boaaa  of  Tenneeeee. 

OR.  IISS:  Mr.  Hawi«m.  Mra.  Booea,  and 
Mr.wno. 

HJL  114S:  Mn.  Lbora. 

HJL  IMS:  Mra.  Bozaa.  Mr.  Ftouo.  Ub. 

f}f;g/\^_  ami  Kr.  Oua. 

HJL  llSS:  jlr.  Towaa.  Mr.  Vfearo.  Mr. 

CaUfbrnla.  ifr.  Waubbi.  Mr.  Ifoaaoa,  Mr. 
Hum,  Ut.  TmoMMM  of  Georgia.  Mr.  MCCoa- 
Mra.   LLon.   and  Mr. 

HJL  ISTS:  Mia.  Coixiaa.  Mr.  Vutro.  Mr. 
Lowonr  of  OaUfomla.  Mr.  AoCoia.  Mr. 
Mnua  of  Odifcmla.  Mr.  BAaBAM.  Mr.  Poa- 
aau,  Mr.  SKoa.  Mr.  Sxaaxa.  Mr.  Roao.  and 
Mr.WlBAX. 

HJL  tSSC  Mr.  Ros.  Mr.  Kaaiaamiaa.  and 
Mr.JAOoaa. 

OR.  14S4:  Mr.  Aboabbo.  Mn.  Coiuaa.  Mr. 
Mr.  FraiBB.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr. 
Mr.  Rabobl.  and  Mr. 

HJL  14S0:  Mr.  Gobealbz. 


HJL  14TS:  Mr.  Stomp. 

H.R.  Mil:  Mr.  »*-*—• 

HJL  MSt:  Mr.  Ldjab.  Mr.  MoCaib.  Mr. 
CoiBiAa  of  Texaa.  Mr.  HAaaxa,  Mr.  Omi- 
aicK.  Mr.  flkoa.  and  Mr.  Wouamb. 

HJL  1S41:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Wnacm.  Ut. 
Wbrbbobbi;  and  Mr.  Rawob. 

HJL  MSS:  Mr.  Sdm  of  New  Jermy.  Mr. 
WnuAHB.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Hbiibbbub,  Mn. 
St-aaaiaaa.  Mr.  CtecBBR.  Mr.  Mdbpbt.  Mr. 
FkABK.  Mr.  OnNUCH.  MT.  Sxabk.  Mr.  Ba- 
BBDOB.  Mr.  Sbdih  of  New  Hampdilre.  and 

Mr.WHRXABBB. 

HJL  180«:  Mr.  Wbirabxb.  Mr.  Kacb  of 
Iowa.  Mrs.  ScBBBiaaB.  and  Mr.  CBocaaix. 
HJL  Mil:  Mr.  Rawob,  Mr.  CMnrBaa,  Mr. 
Mr.  DAvn.  Mr.  Paaaiaa.  Mra.  Coir 
Mr.    PABHATAa.    Mr.    WlBAX.    Mr. 
andMr.SAVAOBL 
HJL  MM:  Mr.  Souao.  Mr.  Surbt.  Mr. 
BoDUBB.  Mr.  I«wia  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Mr.  Aaaaaaoa.  Mr. 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  *^"™— .  Mr. 
MoCdbbt.  and  Mr.  Doaan. 
HJL  MM:  Mr.  MaanaB  and  Mr.  Mbabk. 
H.R.  1044:  Mr.  Htbb^  Mr.  SBumrAT.  Mr. 
KouB.  Utt.  Bbrut.  and  Mr.  NisLaoa  of 
Utah. 

HJL  ISSO:  Mr.  Ruuu.  MB.  Kaptob.  Mra. 
Cofxan.  Mr.  Fobb  of  Tmneeaee.  Mr. 
Spbar.  Mr.  Stobbb.  Mr.  Savaob.  Mr. 
Oabcia.  Mr.  Cobtbb.  and  Mr.  Ralph  M. 

HJL  ISSB:  Mr.  Owaaa  and  Mr.  FAuanor. 

HJL  1T3S:  Mr.  Mabxibbb. 

HJL  ITTS:  Mtb.  OfaLiaa.  Mr.  MoAxiar. 
Mr.  Ronao,  and  Mr.  Hatbb. 

HJL  ITTS:  Mr.  AmaaAX^  Mr.  TkAPiCAax. 
Mr.  PUB.  Mr.  Kimmm.  Mr.  Mbasbbe.  Mr. 
Mr.  Coraa;  Mr.  McOaaa.  and  Mr. 


HJLlTSO:Mr. 
OR.  MIS:  Mr.  Mavbodlbb. 
HJL  ISST:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Mabxibb  Mr. 
Waubbi.  and  Mrs.  BoBtoB  of  OaUfomla. 
HJL  ISSS:  Mr.  Dboit  Sbrb  and  Mr.  I^- 


HJL  ISTT:  Mr.  Evaaa  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Tooaa 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Tauob.  Mr.  Ooam  Mr.  La- 
ocatABaiao.  Mr.  Wobiut,  and  Mra.  lAJora. 

HJ.  Rea.  S:  Mr.  ArananAB.  Mr.  Laana. 
Mr.  Stobob,  Mr.  MdBoBB.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mra. 
KBnBXT.  Mr.  LaFalci;  Mr.  AmAaiBk 
Mr.  SouBi.  Mr.  Gbat  of  Peuuaylvanla.  Mr. 
Ttamm.  Ma.  SBowa.  Mr.  Oaar.  1 
Mr.  SoaiA,  Mr.  Fawbu,  and  Ut.  Ja 

H.J.  Ree.  SS:  Mr.  DraOoABBB,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Taibb,  Mr.  Cabpbb,  Mr.  McHobbl  Mr. 
Fobb  of  MfcHigan.  Mr.  DAaona;  Mr.  La- 
Falcb;  Mr.  Rahau,  Mn.  Bobrw  of  CaUf or^ 
nia,  Mr.  MoGbaxb;  Mr.  TWoaua  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Haix  of  Obkt.  MB.  Kaptob.  Mb-. 
ScBBOBi,  and  Mr.  Stbaxtob. 

HJ.  Ree.  TO:  Mr.  Cabpbb.  Mr.  Cabb,  Mr. 
COBUBO.  Mr.  AcBBMAB.  Mr.  Oaob.  and  Mr. 

HJ.  Rea.  ISS:  Mr.  Axaxa.  Mra.  Braoa.  Mr. 
Babbbb.  Mtb.  BoBToa  at  CaUfCmla.  Mr. 
Cabbbt.  Mr.  FAoaxBOT.  Mr.  Rwoa.  Mr. 
Gbat  of  Pamaylvanla,  Mn.  Hou.  Mr.  Oua. 
Mr.  Mavbodub.  Mr.  Mobea.  Mr.  Rabobu 
Mr.  RoBMBi.  Mr.  TOwaa.  Mr.  Walbbi.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Cabpbu  Mr.  Goabibi.  Mr. 
Habbbi.  Mr.  Hatbb.  Mr.  Hbbxb.  of  MIdU- 
gan.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Abcbbb.  Mr.  Gaaaa.  Mr. 

Mr.  Cbappib,  Mr.  Ai«T«aBBi.  Mr. 

Mr.  Hau.  of  atlo.  Ut.  HAWKom, 
Mr.  Ubau,  Mr.  AaBoaoa.  Mr.  Wkna,  Mr. 
HiUB.  Mr.  Moaaiaoa  of  Weahhigton.  Mr. 
MoCadi.  Mr.  CoBtao.  Mr.  Sladsbibb.  Mr. 
QonxBB.  Mr.  Lowxt  of  Waahington.  Mr. 
Miuo  of  Waahtngton.  Mr.  SBbbb.  Mr. 
SxAiuaoa.  Mr.  Roao.  Mr.  BBBMAa.  Ut9. 
Bozsa.  Mr.  Pabbra.  Mr.  Babilbr.  Mr. 
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Mr 

,    Mr.  Soa.  Mr.  8n 
Mr. 


Apnl  17,1985 


Mr.  LmMKi.  E.  Rm.  ttt  Mr.  IUbui,  Mr. 

Mn.  Uam,  Oum,  Mm.  KAPtm.  uid  Mr.  Ja 

BnnM.  Mr.  OanUm. 

Mr.Oom-  H.  Rm.  IM:  Mr.  MnuM  of  Uteh. 

HJ.  Bm.  Ml:  Mr.  Rmbx*.  Mr.  NnLMW     m.  Mr.  Ottut.  Mr.  To— iwi,t.  Mr.  B«ni.  ^^^^_ 

of  Utah.  Mr.  FMBua.  and  Mr.  Buuc— .  Mr.  boxa.  Mr.  Dubbui.  Mr.  Bwmub  of  Indl-  ,___ 

RJ.  R«L  IM:  Mr.  Tuxam,  Mr.  Vunai    aiM.  Mr.  MrTHrt.  Mr.  Atsm.  Mr.  rMMtaa,  DBEXTI01I8  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 

Jmt.  Mr.  OoniK  Mr.  nmiiwii  ■mht.  Mr.    Mr.  Buaem.  Mr.  Dnom.  Mr.  AoOom.  Mr.  POBUC    BILLS    AND    RXBOLU- 

Wau^Mr.8nMR.Mr.I««nofCalifanita.    Bmmr.  Ur.  Banm.  at  aunU.  Mr.  Vownr  TIONS 

Mr.  OonauT.  Mr.  Muos.  Mr.  Biiwiiw.    of  MlalHlpvi  Mr.  Tauxm.  Mr.  Aaxaoar.  _-    .^  »i...^  ^  «•  ^,i«  »»■■    _-»„ 

r.  Mr.  OnMixT.  Mr.  Bmom-    Mr  JMmw.  Mr.  Oiuum.  Mr.  Mmuaa.  Mr.  Under  euuiM  4  of  rule  ZZn.  9on- 

of  Ootaraao.  Mr.  C(Mn.    Quaaoa.  Mr.  Bomo.  Mr.  Oomn.  and  Mr.  eon  were  (WeCed  fNm  public  bOla  and 

Mr.  Baana.  Mr.  diBiiaiM.  Mr.  a— aaii,    miwt"«"  reaottttloae •■  f OUowK 

Mr.  Z>Taai^  Mr.  bno.  *^'^«^J^       HJ.  JOfc  Ma.  Ktrm.  Mr.  MoOaun.  Mr.  Hit  laikMr. 
Mr.  RVAM  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  MOb-    y„to.  Mia.  Bosn.  Ma.  Mnnun.  Mr. 

TooM  of  florMa.  Mr.  Bbum^  Mr. 
HJ.  Raa.  IM  Mr.  Raa.  Mr.  BarAvr.  Mr.    ,gj,  bqumi  ofBidlaaa.  Mr. 

Com.  Mr.  Miuaa  of  floaM^  Mr.  Mttui-    aJ,.—^-  Mr  DoasAa  of  ChUfonhk  Mr.  ..^  ^                  .    <      .    ^w^ 

MT.Mr.arOMMMiLMr.CiAT.Mr.HMa    SSry^y vS^^  ^^yir!r  S  Under  dMiae  6  of  rule  XXm.  pro- 


Mr. 

.Mr,  _ 

of  CNilo.  MR 

Oum.  Mr.  rwrim.  Mr. 
Mr.  Moaaoa  of  Cnmiaitlmt.  Mr. 

Oum,  Un.  TaoumncB.  Mr.  Maxboi.  Mr. 
of  Maw  JMaay.  Mr.  OonauT.  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Bonoa  of 


ofltawJorBa7.Mr.IiAaioa.Mr.DAiiai    poeed  amwnrtnwinta 


mlaiiitted  •• 


Mr.  BoouBT.  Mn. 
MAS.    Mr.    DntAUT. 
OaMOk  Mr.  Wonur. 
gia.  Mr.  TmmMM  of 
Mr.BBTA>T.aiidMr. 

HJ.  Raa.  ttl:  Mr.  OAaoau  and  Mr.  Ruao. 

H.  OoD.  Raa.  M:  Mr.  Maxbdi. 


Mkhleaii.  Mr.  IPobabt.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  '^*^J2°'^!?„.  ._„.« 

waAJ^n^im.  Mr  iMwum  of  CaUfomiB.  Mr.  B.  Con.  Raa.  M:  Mr.  AmaaASB. 

iMwa    of    y*"*^"     Mr.    JUacatM.    Mr.  H.  Oon.  Raa.  W:  Mr.  Cabb. 

r.  MIL  OyuuB.  Mr.  Ran.  Mr.  Dabbbi.  H.Rea.ae:Mr 


—At  ttM  and  of  aacUoii  t  < 
H.  Con.  Raa.  tt  Mr.  Fahd.  Mr.  Um  of    3).  add  ttw  foOowInt  new 


fOllOWK 

HJL  MIT 
By  Mr.  POR8B1I.: 
-m  aaeUon  S  (paae  T.  Una  T).  atrlka  out 
In    Ueu    thareof 


T.  aftarltna 


<•)  MOtarttbatandli«  anjr  otbar  . 
of  thia  Act.  the  total  BflMMint  autlMriBad  to 
ba  apmoprlatod  by  ttala  aaetton  aball  not 
ezoeed  $1SMM.OOO. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  OEOROE  MIL- 
LER'S CX>NCERN  FOR  REFD8E- 
NIKS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAZMAN 

arcAuroBBiA 
nr  THE  Hoim  or  urmnBRATnm 


The  anntvarHty  of  thia  great  struggle 
the  mutuality  of  puipoae 
of  trust  whleta  has  tiagfodly 
both  our  hands  over  the  last 
ftonr  daeadea.  If  thIa  delegation  can  further 
that  goia.  then  this  shaO  have  been  a  suo- 


Wednetday.  Aprtl  1 7, 19i5 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
coUetcue  Congreaiinaa  Ohmmi 
Mn.i«B  of  Calf  omla  has  Jagt  returned 
from  the  Sovllet  Unlm  as  a  member  of 
your  official  tiarliamentarr  sroup. 

Diirlng  thii  mil 
MnxBB  served  as  the  leader  of  the 
human  rights  sroup.  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity delivered  a  very  strong  and  im- 
pressive statement  to  the  new  Soviet 
leadership  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights  and  the  treatment  of  Jews  and 
other  minorities  in  the  U  A8JL 

Congressmati  Mnxia  also  met  with 
leaders  in  the  refusenik  eommuntty 
and  held  extensive  private  talks  with 
Soviet  leader!  during  which  be  cited 
Soviet  and  IntematloDal  law  as 
grounds  for  Allowing  Jews  and  other 
Soviet  dtiaeiiB  the  right  to  praetioe 
their  reUgitm  or  onigrate  ftady. 

I  have  read  Congressman  Mnxa's 
statement,  aiid  I  am  itopreaied  with 
his  thou^tf^lness.  I  want  to  share 
that  statemrtt  with  all  fdlow  Mem- 
bers of  the  qouse.  and  I  urge  all  our 
colleagues  to  teview  it. 

The  statement  follows: 

STAxaMBR  or  Ida 
M  nj«,  aat^iia 

The 
United 
the  Soviet 
nity  for 
guToi  mnHita 

Bartler  thl 
ofHoe  in  the  llkitted  Stataa.  ai 
latwivatad  to  hlB 
In  otfiee.  JUat  laat  nMwth.  the 
the  Soviet  UUtaii  ebangad.  vtth  the 
oflto.Chemen|»andthartavBtloaof 
era!  Secretary  Qorbachev. 

Next  month,  nor  nattana  vID 
rate  the  f oftkitli  anutvoaary  of  the 
of  a  terrible  w^.  a  straggle  In 
United  States  Sad  the  Sovtat  Ukdao 
allied  agalnat  itotalitariaalMB. 
and  peraeeutlani 

The  wotld  Inphieh  we  live  today  Is  very 
much  the  ptodnet  of  that  war.  And  while 
the  great  powcas  have  laiady 


Our  dalagaflon  rapreaents  the  diversity  of 
the  OoBgrssa.  and  the  pluralism  of  the 
people  itself.  We  represent  the 
in  Massarhusfffs  and  the  oom- 
in  Galiftacnia;  we  speali  for  faimeia 
and  factory  workcfa:  we  belong  to  compet- 
ing polttleal  partiea  and  embrace  conflicting 
JdaciogleB  We  htdd  diverse  views  of  our  own 
MatioB.  and  of  your  Nation. 

the  debates  which  owaslnnally 
from  each  other  moatrate  the 
strsngth  of  our  freedom,  not  its 
And.  divarse  though  we  may  be, 
united  on  the  need  to  wihancn  human 
ri^ita  araund  the  0obe. 

Mo   natlOB   can   daim   an    unMwnlshed 
reeord  in  the  area  of  human  ri^ts  or  civil 
,  No  Idecdogy  has  extended  to  its  de- 
the  same  tolerance  enjoyed  by  its 


There  are  amny  issues  between  our  gov- 
*— i*— '*■  whidi  muBt  be  reaolved  in  order 
to  ptamotc  international  peace  and  domes- 
tie  saoortty  f  «r  our  nations.  It  is  critical  that 
we  laam  to  trust  each  other  sufficiently  to 
nadntake  the  serious  discussions,  and  to 
take  the  bidd  steps,  iriiich  are  required  to 
reduce  the  unoonsdonable  danger  of  nude- 
w  MMiihIhrtftT* 
I  am  anre  that  the  other  members  of  this 
share  with  me  a  sense  of  opti- 
a  result  of  the  resumption  of  the 
coBtrol  talks  in  Oeneva.  and  the  po- 
(BOtlBl  Bununlt  meeting  between  Freaident 
1  and  Secretary  Ooibacher. 
ooeitrol  ia  a  vital  issue,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  issue.  And  while  the  question  of 
hnoMn  rigbta  may  not  impinge  directly  on 
the  iasua  of  nudear  weapons,  the  degree  to 
which  aaeh  Natkm  aMdea  by  treaty  obliga- 
tloaa  ki  the  area  of  human  rii^ts  cannot 
help  bat  atfaet  ita  credibQity  with  respect  to 


of  this  delegation  disagreed  on 
to  other  Issues  which  lie  be- 
the  Soviet  and  American  govern- 
But  let  there  be  no  mistakf  we  are 
In  ftfn  aooonl  that  the  Juat  treatment  of  re- 
Ugtouil  athnle  and  national  minorltiea  is  an 
appropriate,   part   of   our 


friendship.  Bus^on.  fSr 
and  tenaion  fkitmore  than 
marked   rdatioba  between 
since  194ft.         j 

Tet  forty  yaaas  ago.  how 
poae  seemart:  Biot  Just  vletoty 
but  victory  ov*  the  cotr 
trated.  Aa  alliek  we  won  B»t 
victory  over  th^  Nasis.  but 
for  the  nattansjand  the 
fascists  had  enslaved. 


I  am  fully  aware  of  the  sensitivity  of  this 

and  I  kitead  to  discuss  it  with  fuU  re- 

for  your  Isadtis  and  your  lawa.  Tou 

of  our  ooncema:  we  know  of  your 

and  reaponaeai   Neveithe- 

wa  wfll  continue  to  raiae  the  Soviet 

OB  human  righta  until  we  are  oon- 

that  it  no  longer  preaents  the  barrier 

irtildi  unfmtunately  it  doea 

We  have  dUftrent  laws  and  different  eul- 

Ido  not  aaek  to  impoae  the  standard 

of  AflMriean  law  upon  you.  But  we  do  hOld 

for  abiding  by  your  own 

law  and  the  intematlonal  law  Into  which 

you  have  vobmtailly  entered. 

Ttoat  la  a  erltieal  taigredient  in  these  nego- 

But  truat  cannot  be  purchased,  and 


be 


it  cannot  be  demanded    It  can  only 
earned  through  hdnctaMe  behavior. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  doea  not  uphold  agree- 
ments assuring  the  rights  of  those  who 
present  no  true  threat  to  the  Soviet  securi- 
ty, how  can  the  American  people  fed  secure 
that  you  will  abide  by  aims  agreementa. 
whose  violatian  would  rUt  the  security  of 
our  entire  Nation,  and  the  future  of  man- 
kind? 

Artidea  M  and  S«  of  the  1977  Soviet  Con- 
stitution guarantee  equal  rights.  Inrliiding 
cultural  rights,  to  dtiaans  of  different  na- 
ttonaliUea.  Under  Aitlde  74  of  the  Crimtaial 
Code,  denial  of  equal  limits  Is  reganted  as  a 
special  crime.  Artide  M  enaures  Soviet  dti- 
aens  "the  possibility  to  use  their  native  lan- 
guage." 

In  international  law.  too.  the  Soviet  Union 
has  committwi  itsdf  to  cultural  pluralism 
and  religious  tolerance.  Article  S7  of  the 
Intematianal  Covenant  on  CIvfl  and  Rdi- 
gkNis  Rl^U  state  that  "In  those  States  in 
which  ethnic  rdigious  or  lingiitsHr  minori- 
ties exist,  |»i'«nM  iMLMnliiy  to  mne*i  iwliwiH. 

ties  shall  not  be  denied  the  right  in  commu- 
nity with  the  other  nieinbers  of  their  group, 
to  enjoy  their  own  culture,  to  ptofcm  and 
practice  their  own  idigian.  or  to  uae  thdr 
language." 

The  Hdataki  Ftaial  Act  dedared  that  par- 
tiripatlng  natioiH  shall  "fuum  their  obUga- 
aaam  aa  aet  forth  tai  the  taiternational  deda^ 
ratkMis  and  agreements"  ki  the  Add  of 
human  rights.  •"«>  requires  that  statiw 
afford  natlaaal  ndnoritiea  "the  full  opportu- 
nity for  the  actual  enJoynMnt  of  human 
ri^ts  and  fundamental  treedoea." 

As  one  irtMse  public  career  haa  been  de- 
voted to  the  leductian  of  tenalona  bef  ten 
Nattens.  I  must  tdl  you  in  aD  candor  that 
the  overwhelming,  impartial  evidenee  oom- 
pds  me  to  condudc  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  faHed.  and  continues  to  fall,  to  abide  by 
theae  guaranteea. 

As  one  who  bdieves  that  the  negotiation 
of  a  reduction  in  the  levd  of  nudear  weap- 
onry is  our  hitfieat  priority.  I  nmst  tdl  you 
that  the  Soviet  rscoed  In  the  area  of  human 
rl^ta  enf oroeaaent  inevttably  taraidMB  the 
crediWlity  of  your  Nation  in  the  Ooagrem  of 
the  Italted  States  with  reject  to  oaaspli- 
anoe  with  aima  Umltatlan  agreementa. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  illnstrates  the 
grounds  for  that  oonoetn.  Over  the  laat  sev- 
eral yeara.  the  expanded  emigration  of  the 
late  1970b.  whidi  was  so  wdeome.  haa 
sknrad  nearly  to  a  halt  Rom  a  peak  of 
SIJOO  Jewiah  emignuita  hi  1979.  the 
number  has  been  cut  radleally.  to  Juat  896  In 
1984.  In  February  of  this  year.  Juat  88 
Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave. 

In  place  of  a  policy  of  liberal  endgration 
has  cone  a  tightening  of  exit  lequhementa. 
jnchiding  Umltatinna  on  who  nmy  apply  for 
an  exit  permit,  oomirileated  fonna.  long 
ddaya  and  bureancratie  ohfuacation.  WhUe 
the  Soviet  government  aUegea  that  the  re- 
duetkm  of  emigreB  is  attributable  to  the  di- 
minishing in  the  number  of  thoae  ae^ing  to 
leave,  the  fSeU  bdie  this  daim. 

Jewish  Soviet  ctUaena  are  suffering  eco- 
nomic punishment.  Imprisonment.  physicBl 
and  paychologlcal  aboae.  family  separation, 
and  religious  intolerance  because  they  wish 


This 


'bullec" 


ioseitioos  whidi  sre  not  qxriccn  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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to  cnrdH  not  only  tbdr  raUifoiM  tMcb- 
k«i.  but  ttMir  tagil  riilite  M  aovtat  cIUmu. 

Ton  MV  rlilm  aO  vbo  «Wi  to  Iwre  have 
loft:  wo  wfll  TMt.  dniliw  thk  trip,  aone  of 
Umoo  wIio  tevo  valtod  yooi:^  In 
farpMniiriaBtO( 

Too  Boy  dote  I 
lata;    tout    tiMir 
tiwrhint  of  tUbnm.  Om  dtatrthntton  of  rtfl- 
Hooi  tneto-on  gnonatoodtaUi  br  aoTlet 

Ton  iMV  dalB  tliot  Jtoo  In  the  Softet 
union  an  floe  to  pnetlM  tiMir  euttmo  and 
tlM  ovMneo-and  I 
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at  a  worldwido  Jowtab 

Tbo  nairator  ta  tlita  fOm 
:  Jo«a  to  a  part  of  a  i 

tlM 

. . .  The  ZIoBtat  prapaianda  to  I 
of  all  acalnol  oar  ouuntiy. 
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for.  If  not  oneoiira— lont  of.  antl- 

In  tho  UkrataM.  Takov  Lovtai  vaa  airaotad 
for  dicalatinc  rtfigloai  oMrtarlata.  Im  arl- 
it^-f^  f  iiaaiiitfi  dtod  bto  pooMailOB  of 
Loon  Urta'  book.  'Xndai.''  Ho 

to  S  yoon  tai  pttoon  lor  antt-aovteC 
a  trtaad.  Takov 


in  tbo  8o«lot  UniOB.  J< 
hoUdar  M  (IMV  dM  In  an  oUmt 
aovtot  Je«B  did  not  bavo  tho 
riata  or  «ifagtoBt  wsUVbuA 
chanted  tho  piavofli  In  tho 
the  pale  of  oCfldal 


thto 
But 

thoy 


April  17,  I 

dlsUnculilMd 
int  edtUnlal 
fromCkUf* 
rlcbt  In 
dent'a  requMt 
to  lax  more 


Ufa 


at  the 
to  a  report 


of  hto 
by  the  UA 


iteinof  Kiev 

ywia  ki  prtoon  fiDT  al- 

plaoedln 

ore  crlml- 

hlBft  with  broken  claH. 

esfo. 

a  Ukranlan  poet, 
to  T  rean  of  hard  labor  for 


a 
which 
with  the  Final  Act.  t 
have  died  tai 
-Tori  Utvln.  Valery  Mar- 
,  aari  Olakv  lykhty-aD  of  them  bn- 
for  their  hnaan  rtshta  aethrltlei. 
m.  maiBan  rapofti  a  tenfble  In- 
I  In  phyileal  abuae  of  prtnoen  of  eon- 
)  the  mid-ltna.  and  partteolartjr 
after  IMS. 

Bnndredi  of  the  ItetohiM  Watch  iBonltan 
have  been  Jailed  ki  the  UJ&&R.  for  the 
erineof  mshic  Soviet  eompUanee  with  the 
IflTS  aocotdi  whidi  your  tnvemment  volun- 
tarily Mcned.  Tatyana  Oe^ova.  a 


a 
with  her 


rtieeouldnot 
Ivan  Kovalvov.  atoo 


I  of  other  Soviet  dttoana  who  aoucht 
with  the  Final  Act  have  been 
aant  to  prtoona.  labor  eampa.  and  paychlatrle 
bo^jttala.  They  did  not  aeek  to  deatroy  the 
Soviet  etatc:  they  did  not  urge  violence  or 
:  tiMV  eought  only  to  have  their  aov- 
«««tpiy  with  Intematloaal  law 
which  Soviet  otfklata  had  aotamnly  ratified. 

Many  bavo  thna  fbr  eaeaped  the  pontoh- 
nnt  of  the  prtooB  eampa.  They  Uvc  In  legal 
Umbo,  denied  the  ririit  to  praetiee  their  pro- 
feariom  while  etandtag  aoeuaed  of  "paraatt- 
I— 1"  aad  indlttaenee  to  public  eervice. 

Nor  to  emIgiatieB  the  only  right  denied 
Jewa  to  the  UASJt.  The  freedom  to  prac- 
tice the  Jtwtoh  faith,  to  atudy  Hebrew  and 
Jewtoh  culture,  to  poaaam  Hebrew  language 
Utcratuie  and  to  publtoh  Jewtoh  Jouraato— 
an  theee  rlghta  are  wippoeedly  aewired  by 
Soviet  law.  and  yet  none  to  widely  avaUable. 

Within  Jurt  the  laat  few  montbe.  there 
have  been  deeply  dtoturMng  eigni  of  a 
reawakening— and  offleial  mnetloniDg— of 
antt-SemlttMB  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  televl- 
■ioD  documentary,  broadcait  in  Leningrad 
laat  November  and  daewhere  ainee.  hinted 


entitled 
UJBJBJt- 
UAOntral 

Nor  are  thaae  tho  only  eiamplea  of  grow- 
In  Aprfl.  IMS.  the  Anti- 
ereotod.  That 
theofflGlal  youth 

Piavda  dadared  that  the 
of  Zioatom  to  "Va  turn  every  Jew.  no 
where  he  Uvea,  taito  a  traitor  to  the 
who*  he  waa  bom."  Hie  newipaper 
kaya  Pravda  denowiMwd  laraol  aa  a 
grubberr  paradlae"  and  wigiiaHil  that  the 
dmire  to  learn  and  apeak  Hebtow  waa  "tar 
fram  cultural,  but  to  atrletly  pontteaL" 

Thto  vidoua  rhetoric  repeati  lnng<aniHng 
highly  offenaive  charactettoatlone  of 
of  the  Jewtoh  telth.  To  equate  Zi- 
wlth  JUdatam.  In  Itaelf  .  to  Inoeeurate: 
to  auggeot  that  learning  Hebrew— which  to 
eaaMitial  to  the  practice  of  JUdalma— to 
"antt^Soviet"  contradictB  your  own  lawa  re- 
gaidtaig  the  rli^t  of  cultural  mlnorltiee  to 
learn  their  own  languagea. 

To  ellage  ai  your  government  doee  that 
the  lefiiBiinlkr  repreeent  a  aerloua  danger  to 
the  atabOlty  of  the  Soviet  atate  to  a  propoai- 
ttanao  lacking  In  crodiblllty  that  It  to  dla- 
mtoMd  by  every  Impartial  obeerver  tai  the 
world. 

But  even  if  your  own  aUegatlona  about  the 
refueenlka  are  accurate— which  we  vigoroua- 
ly  dlipute  why  mandat*  that  they  remain 
tai  the  Soviet  Unionr  If  the  free 
of  theta-  bdiefi  and  the  practice  of  their  reU- 
gion  preaent  a  challenge  to  the  State,  why 
not  grant  them  the  only  requeata  they  are 
maktaw  the  right  to  leave:  the  right  to  be 
reunltod  with  theta-  famOiea:  the  rii^t  to  be 
repatriated  to  teaelT 

I  want  to  emphaaiae  our  equally  atroog 
about  other  natlooaUtlw  and  reU- 
which  are  dniied  righta 
under  Soviet  law  and  Intematloaal 

There  have  been  aubetantlal  reduetloaa  In 
the  number  of  Oetmana  and.Aimanlana  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Siberian  reiitematala.  Dauttoti  and  Chria- 
tiaoa.  like  Soviet  Jewa.  have  watted  yeaza  for 
emIgiatioB  permita. 

Some  are  tai  JaO.  like  Ukrainian  Catholic 
leader  loayp  Terelya.  founder  of  the  Initia- 
tive Group  for  the  Rlghta  of  BeUevera. 
Mther  Oleb  Takuntai  of  the  Chriatlan  Oom- 
mtttee,  and  Uthuantaua  pcleat  Alf ooaaa  Svar- 
taMkaa  of  the  Oathdile  Committee.  Othera. 
Uke  the  Jehovah's  WItneaaaa.  auffer  con- 


And  for  tone  of  thonmndi  of  Soviet  Jewa. 
the  Seders  doataw-"Next  Tear  ta 
leum"— haa  a  profound  and  i 
taig. 

As  we  prspared  to  depart  for  thto  i 
heartened  byi 
WM  aetlvdy 
exit  vtaas  to  SM  Jewish  famlUaa.  We  pro- 
foundly hope  thto  report  to  aecurato.  and 
that  It  ispiaaauts  a  first  step  towards  a 
retum  to  the  BMre  enlightened  emigration 
poUetas  of  the  late  Itns. 

Open  the  doors  to  those  who  deatre  to 
leavo.  and  raduee  the  oppraaslvanam  on 
those  who  araat  rsamln.  At  the  vsiy  least, 
grant  OKit  vIssB  to  thooe  who  ImvoauffHod 
kBprtoanmaBt,  thoae  irtw  are  aged  or  In 
poor  hertth.  thoee  who  haw  suduied  yean 
of  watting,  ao  that  they  may  at  long  last  Jotai 
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an  oatgtand- 
the 
Theedttofftal  ig 

that  tbe 
Oootim  aid  can  lead 
$14  mllllaa  and  tbe 


Whtte 
get 

tantto 
Thto 


editorial  makeala  vary  ant  oonpariaon 
between  the  Areaklent'a  raouagt  for 
mUltary  aid  to!  the  Oontna  and  the 
1964  Qulf  of  To^iUn  reaolutlon. 

ICr.  Speaker.  |he  editorial  foOowa: 
isOuLror' 
(By 

The  Senate 
expand 
gua  to  not 
another  $14 


UjB.  troopa  already  In  ooBdiat«  the 
would  be  In  atoong  poaWon  to 
It  wanted  from  a  Oongrem  retaie- 
"withdraw  under  fire." 
to  not  simply  a  ddiate  ove 

ItomsL  over  tbe  proper 

tat  antbostolng  acts  of  war.  We 

take  the  opportunity  provided  by 

fbst  fun.  public  Senate  debate 

on  military  operations  against  the 

to  nnneMer  an  wralatlng  VB. 


bi  route  to  the  Soviet  Uhion.  wo  stopped 
Munich.  West  Oermany.  Topathsr  with 
9  members  of  our  ddsgatlon,  I  vis- 
tted  Daduw.  the  stto  one  of  the  Naal  death 
ere  aainioaa  of  Jews  and  other  ml- 
rere  exterminated.  During  that 
I  appreetated.  aa  I  never  have  before, 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  World  War  n-a 
tragedy  enduied  at  greater  human  cost  to 
the  Soviet  Unian  than  any  other  eombatant 
Out  of  our  ownmnn  vldory  in  that  strug- 
^  osme  a  hope  for  tntemational  peaee.  We 
stand  today  at  a  crlttaal  moeMnt  In  the 
ssarch  for  that  peace.  We  have  begun  tbe 
negotiations  lAyem  aoeeem  eould  end  the 
arma  race,  but  whoee  fkllure  could  endanger 
the  very  survival  of  our  planet 

Thto  delegation  cornea  to  tho  Seviet  Union 
in  the  wcttVk  of  reconrlltotlon.  We  wiah  to 

lunlcate  to  you.  and  to  the 
people,  our  slnosre  desire  for  pes 
proved  rdattaiB  on  a  wide  range  of  I 

Human  rights  to  one  of  thoee  tosues.  It  to 
taiseparably  linked  to  aU  of  the  other  Issoss. 
On  thto  we  agree  and  wm  not  band.  Aa  Abra- 
ham Uneoln  dadared.  "Important  prtaid- 
vim  may  and  muat  be  taifUnriMe"  No  prtaid- 
ple  to  more  dear  to  us  than  personal  tfoe- 


.  pdley  to  wrong  becauae  it 

:  UjB.  taxpayer  dtdlars  sboold  not 

i  to  sponanr  seta  of  intematkmal  ter- 

In  Nlearaguan  villages,  harbors  and 


I  of  war. 
(the  I 
I  trying  to  base  I 
the 
pendtture  of  ftan^  avaOahle  tat : 
IMS  for  support  dtaoetly 
military  or  paran^litaiy  i 


An  affirmative  vote  on  thto  proposal 
would  provide  ad  even  mors  wedfle  and 
generous  UeeiHe  tban  Congram  gsffo  the  ex- 
ecutlvo  tai  1SS4  In  the  fateful  Onlf  of  ToiAtai 
resoiutloa.  That  toittlosd  for  bm>o  than  a 
daeade  as  a  substllate  f  or  dsdantlan  of  war 


In  the  past,  cordiality  between  our  ooun- 
trtae  has  oontrtbutod  to  greater  tolerance 
toward  Soviet  Jews  and  relaxed  emigration 
poUdea.  I  hope  that  the  good  wm  exbOitted 
by  thto  ddegatlon  toward  our  hosU  and  the 
Soviet  peoirie  wUl  again  contribute  to  modi- 
flraWtnt  tai  the  human  ri^ts  polldee  of 
which  I  have  spoken  today. 

I  aasure  you  that  the  improvement  of 
thoee  poUdH  wffl  certainly  bdp  to  create 
an  ^■■■»«^p»M«  of  truat  which  wfll  reduce 
the  threat  of  war  and  to  promote  doeer  re- 
between   our   oountrtas   and   our 


people.* 


The  puntohment  of 
many  more.  OMstratea  that  It  to  not  i 
whldi  to  the  so-ealled  crime,  but  rather  tbe 
tree  ftpresslon  and  praetloe  of  religion— a 
right  guaranteed  by  Soviet  law. 

lAst  week,  mimoas  of  Jews  throughout 
the  world  odebrated  the  holiday  of  Paaa- 
over,  whldi  wmenwratm  the  exodua  of 
the  Jewish  people  ffeom  Wnnrtago  tai 
Tbe  boUday  to  a  Jewtoh  one.  but  the  : 
to  universal:  It  coaaBsemorates  the  triumph 
of  faith  over  oppreesion  and  of  1 
slavery. 


RmEMBER  THE  OXTIf  OF 
TONKIN 


HON.  DON  EDWAIOK 

oroAUVoainA 
Dl  THB  HOVgg  OF  ISnagBIITATIVB 

Wednuday.  April  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  EDWARDe  of  California.  Mr. 
l^lMMker,  I  want  to  recommend  to  my 


tai  the 

suppossdiy  "ntaattM"  war  antherlMd  by  the 
1IS4  eoiwrasatanai  rsadutlon. 

CoiVramb^evdd  that  the  OuU  of  Tonkin 
reaotaitlon  staspiylprovldBd  rhetorical  back- 
ing of  a  poptdariPreddsnt  for  a  show  of 
fbree  agataiat  a  pkky  IWrd  World  aattai. 
But  the  Whtte  HtJoae  subssqnently  aasd  the 
burrled-tbrou^  resolution  aa  a  far  aaore 
broad  grant  of  authority.  Interviews  con- 
ducted for  a  rooint  Senate  atndy  diowod 
that  key  otHdata  ^the  1SS4 
reoognlaed  thto 
Bundy.  then  the  Inatlnnal  eeeuilty  advlssr. 
surdy  dU  not  bsUsve 
tai  !••«  that  tt  wis  votlag  for  the  war  that 
happened."  Yet.  i»  Bundy  noted,  tbe  Bxecn- 
tlve  brandi  lateit  pcistoted  "tai  dsscribing 
the  (Tonktai  OuU)  rssotaitlon  aa  the  fune- 
ttonal  equivalent  jof  a  declaration  of  war." 
Nlcholaa  dea  Ka^boch.  who  waa  dapnty 
attorney  general]  tai  19S4.  totsr  adsdttod 
that  the  reported  torpedoing  of  UJB.  dilps 
tai  waten  off  VMnam  waa  "nothtaw."  But 
sdi  wouin  taiBlst  In  key  ISST  eon- 
d  heert^  that  the  Oulf  of  Tonktai 
reedutlon  "to  aa  broad  an  autliorlmlion  for 
tbe  use  of  armed  |arom  for  a  pmpoae  as  any 
declaration  of  waa" 

If  thto  Congreaal  adopts  the  Niearagua  rea- 
duthm.  It  would  dve  tbe  Prsridsnt  arguable 
Justification  for  JnmiwMate  uae  of  the  aub- 
atantial  UjB.  mtUtary  forom  that  we  have 
amassed  on  Nktoragua's  bordsra.  Theae 
forosa  taidude  MOO  VS.  troops  that  the 
Pentagon  has  vimtaeA  thto  month  In  taifan- 
try,  tank  and  air  iupport  exerctom  rumbling 
within  three  bUmb  of  Nicaragua'*  border. 
Tbe  Pentagon  alio  has  mahitataied  a  semi- 
permanent naval  preaenoe  wtthkn  eight  of 
both  Nicaragua'!  wmtem  and  eastern 
shoTH;  theee  naval  forom  begin  new  exer- 
ctowthtoweek. 

The  President  would,  of  course,  have  to 
come  baA  to  Coogrem  for  addltianal  fund- 


tt  to  wrov  beoaiHe  It  to  iUegal:  VA  fund- 
ing of  mUttary  efforts  to  overthrow  a  gov- 
emassnt  that  we  reoognlae  vlolatea  not  only 
the  diartar  to  the  United  NattaxM  and  the 
nuaiitoalliai  of  American  Statm  but  our 
own  Oonstttution  as  weO. 
It  to  wrong  because  it  violatea  our  national 
NO  matter  bow  we  dcfdore  tbe 
'  carta  on  dvfl  UbertlM  and  thdr 
;  from  Havana  and  Moaoow.  we  must 
not  adopt  the  attitude  that  our  ends  Justify 
our  mnana  We  m  aerve  America's  miarion  of 
when  we  «milat<>  our 
I  dqdorable  tactics. 
But  tat  thoee  who  fed  that  morality  and 
principles  have  no 
troubled  planet,  I  would  hope 
that  the  tanpraeticallty  of  current  Adminis- 
tration otfbrta  wouM  be  decisive. 

The  fact  to  that  UJB.-bankroUed  efforU  to 
undasmlne  the  Sandinistas  have  proven  ut- 
terly counterproductive.  Tliey  have  in- 
eroMed  domestic,  nationalist  support  for 
the  Sandlnlstaa.  They  have  iaolated  Nicara- 
I  oppoeed  to  the  Sandinistas  and  have 
by  association.  aUim  of  CIA- 
They  have  provided  the 
with  ready-made  excuaw  for 
curbing  pram  and  politieal  freedoms  and  for 
rdying  heavily  on  Warmw  Fact  natlona  for 
aeairlty  *— *-*'~—  And  after  four  years  and 
nearly  SIM  mllllan  In  VB.  taxpayCT  funds, 
these  efforts  have  felled  to  wrest  one  inch 
of  son  from  the  Sandinistas'  controL  A  reeo- 
Intlon  antborlring  direct  or  Indirect  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  In  Nicaragua  wfll 
nothdpetthar. 

On  tbe  10th  annlveiaary  of  our  withdraw- 
al ftam  our  "Umlted  war"  In  Vietnam,  we 
dionld  reeansome  of  tbe  leaaoos  of 
taig  nattanaUat  movements  in  urban 
Jungle  warffere  on  thdr  own  aoO. 

Just  aa  tbe  Gulf  of  Tonktai  raeduttan  dM. 
the  Nicaragua  autborimtlon  could  open  the 
door  for  a  war  that  tbe  American  people  do 
not  understand,  wfll  not  aupport  and  do  not 
bdleve  bold  tbe  promlae  of  advancing  our 
national  intereat  In  stable  democratic  devel- 
opmenta  tai  a  turtailent  region. 

Coogrem  muat  not  repeat  the  tragic  error 
ofl064« 
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•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  InaerUnc  the  eonclugjon  of  a  rtport 
by  foimer  Federal  proaecutor.  Thomas 
P.  Puodo.  on  the  propoeed  Westway 


Hisbway  project  In  New  York.  Puodo 
proves  that  the  foala  of  the  project 
wimmpaM  modi  more  than  the  devd- 
opmeot  of  a  hl^iway.  At  tbe  same 
ttane.  he  ahowa  bow  theae  goals  hATe 
beoame  obaolete  In  the  eontext  of 
preaent  day  New  York.  Finally,  he  pro- 
Tldea  aound  rationale  for  *»«'hMW«f  the 
Westway  from  Federal  intentate  high- 
way fundlnc  and  supporting  New 
York's  trade-in  option. 

Pmcm  HMD  Ooaa  or  WMbtwat 

Westway  ttadf  to  not  an  Hack  and  whtte. 
Thua.  while  the  oppouwits  tend  to  diarao- 
tertoe  the  project  as  a  boondoggle.  Ita  sup- 
porten  bdleve  that  Weatway  to  a  unique  op- 
portunity that  can  provide  the  Ctty  with  a 
revitaUaed  waterftont  on  the  kiwer  Weet 
Side,  a  superior  tranportatlon  connectian.  a 
major  aonrce  of  Joba  and  a  baae  for  expand- 
ed real  eatate  devdopaaent  Badi  of  theee 
OBtataM  dements  itf  truth.  At  the 
ttane.  they  are  elemenu  that  should  be 
underrtood  In  context. 

WAIBVaOWT  CLBUf-UP  ASB  TABMLUa 

As  plannwi.  Woetway  would  dean  up  the 
largdy  derdlct  waterfNnt  between  4tad 
Street  and  Battery  Park  City,  and  tt  would 
provide  the  lower  Weet  Side  with  a  signifi- 
cant (OTacie)  park  border.  Thto  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  improvement  m  compared  to 
CTtrttaig  condttlon^  wtth  the  park  provldta^ 
ipwlal  beneflia  by  opening  tbe  waterfront 
to  pobUc  sfowi.  The  coat  of  acfalevtaig  thto. 
however,  would  be  hnmrnof  -Le..  the  S3  to 
S4billlan  that  win  be  required  toeonetruet 
tbelandflU. 

Of  equal  tanportanoe.  Uie  dean-up  of  the 
waterfront  no  longer  depends  on  Westway. 
Mudi  of  tt  could  be  done  tai  connection  with 
tbe  construction  of  an  improved  surface  ar- 
terial funded  through  the  trade-in.  Among 
other  things,  tbe  work  eould  Indude  the  de- 
vdopment  of  a  border  park  and  prtwiienadp 
along  tbe  waterfront,  likewise  opening  the 
Hudeon  to  public  acceas.  In 
the  overtiang  of  Westway 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  private  aeetor 
devdopen  would  promptly  aeek  to  rehabili- 
tate and  re-use  the  existing  waterlnnt.  Just 
as  they  have  In  Boston.  Baltimore  and  San 
Fkandaco.  When  Westway  was  ptawnwl,  tbe 
adjacent  ndgbborhoods  were  largdy  ; 
trial:  and  thua.  the  waterfront  I 
tlve  for  developBMnt.  Today,  howevei.  with 
Orecnwich  Village.  Trfbeea  and  lower  Man- 
hattan reaidmtlal  communltlm  having  al- 
ready expanded  to  West  Street,  the  water- 
front to  pttane  real  eatate  that  would  dearty 
attract  private  aecter  Investment. 

The  surface  levd  attemattvee  would  not 
provide  tbe  ssme  magnitade  of  parkland  aa 
Weetway.  On  tbe  other  band,  the  uncertain- 
ttas  would  be  less.  For  example,  untfl  i 
ly  tt  bad  dways  bem  assumed  (or  at 
asserted)  that  the  Westway  park  would  be 
buOt  ustaig  interstate  funds.  However,  the 
New  York  State  Qtfkie  of  Parks  *  Recrea- 
tion has  recently  taidicated  that  the  park 
might  not  be  aUe  to  be  buflt  m  plannfrt, 
Thto  devdopment  serves  to  undersoore  what 
has  long  been  a  conoem  of  opponenta  and 
proponents  alike— Le..  that  PMtord  Inter- 
state funding  may  not.  In  fact,  be  available 
for  eome  of  the  moot  important  f eaturm  of 
Westway.  (The  same  concern  attachre  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  park. 
The  State  has  agreed  to  undertake  thto  re- 
spondbOlty.  but  In  ttanm  of  fiscd  con- 
straints, the  necessary  funding  may  be  hard 
to  come  by.) 
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thatvonld 
ranlt  fraai  ttali  Ttnrr-*'*"—  vouM  b*  flv* 
to  tan  BiniitM  at  BMit  (m  eoowand  to  a 
aitaiMX  TbM.  ttM 
In  diMv  cuMlltlow  would  and  at 
4and  Dimil  In  ai*r  to  maka  tha  ootrMor 
~~...»«*f7w  rfHwlliB  for  tha  lantli  of  Man- 
battan.  OMlor  oaUava  woold  bo  famiUod  for 
tha  raadway  aaeUMi  fnm  4ftid  atraat  nortta- 

tha  Waat  aua  Btfnnv  aoaa  not  hmw  intar- 
ilate  ilwlffiafinn  tha  Stata  voidd  tan*  to 
aopply  op  to  10%  of  tha  laqntrad  tan*. 
Pooith.  eoBtrarr  to  the  dataa  of  WaatmoTa 
aupportan.  track  tntfle  on  loool  atraata  and 
avcnoaa  would  bo  wtnbMny  atfaetad  by 
Weatway.  with  raduettoia  bainc  aaaO  aa 
CTBtraattil  to  tha  gnda  lovri  aitoriaL  In 
■hart.  wbOa  Woatway  would  otfar  a  battor 
vehicular  eewnartlon  than  tha  altematttaa. 
the  dttfawneae  would  ba  yulto  aaodeat  In  an 

Woatwajr  itaaif  and  the  denial  of  equivalent 
fundi  ler 
and  road 


the  landfm  (whiefa  la  llk^  to  be  in  the 
r)  win  eut  than  off  from  the 


nfltn-  aocondary  imrt***  Vvt  a  Cttjr  whiefa 
la  trylBC  to  bold  on  to  tta  Blddla  daaa.  thia 
HanhapertantlMua.^  --__-- 

that  tha  laadflD  can  be  ooaplei- 
ver.  if  Waatwaym  eoala  toeneee 

be 

be  avallaUe  firoaa  the  HIsbway  Ttuat  1 

If  thla  ahouM  prove  to  be  the 

the  State  would  tamve  to  make  up  tha  differ- 


and  road  repairi 
funded  throutfi  the  tiade-ln  would  alBO  pro- 
vide Jaba  and  probably  In  equfvatant  nnas- 
'  by  Mkbad  Oerrard 
to 
Dltiai 


grind  to  a  batt.  In  the  caaa  o<^ia 

be  baited  beeanae  of  a  ahortfan  of  fundi  the 
Bited  beoanae  the  unflnlahed 
eould  beoovered  up.  With  the  dabo- 
rate  Woatway  landfm.  however,  the  invacta 
iieldhtwirhnorti  eould  be  pro- 
fffiH  ■ovore— half -flnlBhed  waate  pllaa 
off  the  River  and  etfeetlvdy  fore- 
doelnc  dean-up.  much 
ment  WbUe  the  MkeMbood  of  audi  a 
tkn'B  oujuiliid  may  aeem  aaaU  at  thla 
point,  the  poaribiUty  cannot  be 


for  Woatway  and  the  extraordinary 
plezityofthe 


)to 


Woetway. 


with  paid.  In  reality,  howev- 
would  have  ita  own  aubatan- 
and  In  an  Iftdl- 
ti|"*"T  to 
than  would  be  the  eaaa  with 


ooronmnTT 


Acmey  and  the 

dthatthei 

the  oMfdanil  which  tha 

the  atateli  ri«oiM  waa  that  the  I 

abaolut^  without  I 

Eventually,  the  State  agreed  to  do  further 

whkh  it  aaaited  would  prove  the 

to  be  of  no  value.  Ihilaad.  the  fMd 

tmnifnfr*  by  the  flim  of  Lawlar.  WUr 

*  akeUy  OJIB).  turned  up  OMler  eon- 

e<  youw  atitpad  bMB  to  tha  area 

to  be  fmed.  wtttjha  ewiewtratloBa  being 

plaee  on  the  BndnrL  Bewever.  when  UO 
and  the  State  iauad  their  r«art  on  the 
■aawlkw.  thay  dU  not  diadoae  thlK  but.  to 
the  coptrarr.thwrobaeured  tha  raauHa  both 
through  inaecurato  tost  and 

they 
of  the  eaneama  of 
the  Corpa  of  tnglnirw,  eon  after  openly 

.m.u^«tmtM^  than  bi  a  ilkii  with  the 

ITIilioaj  ftibiiliilalialliai  biilil  ■  fia 
befere  the  report  1 

An  of  thla  came  out  In  the  trial  befbro 
Judge  Oftaaa.  whoee  *«~»«''g-  tl^f^^|«r*  the 
foDowlw  (an  of  whkh  were  afflnned  by  the 
Court  of  Appeala). 

1.  The  UI8  rvort  of  the  atndy  ^ 
tlve  and  talae.  fblUng  to  diadoae  the  I 
near  of  the  potential  I 
andobaeuriiwthial 

1.  The  State  frandnleBtly  adriaed  the 
Oorpe  of  Bvlneara  that  the 
■howtaw  tarpe  eoBcanlntlana  o<  atriped  I 
inthe' 

froB  the  SIS,  which  aaU  there  were  no  flah 
tai  the  Weatway  area. 

S.  The  State  BSi 
■inoe  there  waa  no  baria  for  i 
the  Weetway  ana  had  no  aquatle  lite  hi  it 

4.  The  State  and  ite  ooneultante  aeted  to 
bad  fbith  and  ocnplrad  with  thoMml 
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have  ragidarty  for  tha 
)  that  Waitway  la  Jnat 
If  only  the  aevamor  wm 

view.  tWrrfcHdyli  not 


principle,  it  wm, 
ecaBetathe 
One  laat  point 
ii 
proved,  the 
■taUafntnio. 
itadf  wm  be 
the 
have  to  be 


toi 
to  there"  thoenr 

anddtyf 
iti 
ny  view,  have  a  Uke  4 


A  NATlCnrAL  LOTITOT  IB  IN 
OBDKB  TO  }Sn3^  RKDDGB  DXF- 
IdT 


HON.  NARK)  BlAGa 

W94MMi$9.  AprU  17, 1$U 


•  Mr. 


today  I 


The  laet  point  le  undemored  by 
whkh 
ia  ito'own  light.  The  landfm  would 
north  of  Battery  Park  aty 
to  appmtaaat^  MHh  SUoet  a  atreteh 
tha  PATH  tubaa  and  the 
iinnili  Ihttlally.  it 
to  limply  fmi 
on  top  of  thaae  atractnraa.  In  the  I 
,  the  Fort  Authority  ; 
that  the  taUm  could  do 
to  one  or  nwre  of  the  tunnela.  in- 
the  poaribmty  of  a  rapture.  U  thla 
to  oeeur.  the  eonanuweaa  would  be 
ThelfXSDOTt 
to  deedop 
tory  to  the  Fort  Authority,  but  la 
able  that  the  riika  can  be  avoMad  eotepieto- 
ly.  PatharoMr*.  even  If  it  were  Juatiflad  to 
taieur  auah  rirka  (and  It  la  hard  to  undn^ 
■land  why  it  ahould  be),  providhig  the  nee- 


and  to  daoilve  the  publle. 

B.  The  Stated  key 
Lowdl  Sridwdl.  when  the  t 
Weetway  Bieeutl 
candid  or  truthful  to  their  taathnony.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Stated  attoraeya  had  alao  par- 
tldpatadtathei 

To  date,  no  formal  I 
undertaken  aa  a  leanlt  of  thaae 
Without  the  benefit  of 
aoeh  an  Inveatlgattai  would  i 
and  it  la  eaftamiy  beyond  the  I 
bmttaa  of  the  author  c(  thla  mamormiduBL 

aary  to  natore  publle  oonfMnee  to  the  in- 
tevfty  of  the  approved  procaaa.  Aocoidlug- 
ly.  it  la  iinntoHiwiliil  that  tha  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  an  appropriate  atate  of  fadmal  to- 


and  other  utflltlm) 
through  other 


to  re- 
ef the 


wffl  baoB  to  be 
piiWIr  or  private 

■athe 
itaeilettaw 
of  obtatailDg  the 
I  la  uncertain  at  beat  In 
tlon.  any  coamidtment  of  publle 
that  may  be  needed  to  aupport  the  lendtm 
;  (iriiether  to  ftaionee 


to  theeoat  of 
abort  the 
with  a  prnjeet  aa  < 
it  far 

^withanl 

oral  fundi  would  fan  abort  and  the  State 
would  have  to  underwrtto  the  I 


GttyX  the 


I  early  on.  the  State  and  ita  Weetway 
Frojeet  eoiHnltanto  took  the  view  that  the 
Weetway  landfm  would  have  no  bapnet  on 

Ikh  to  the  area  to  be  tmed:  and  thla  la  ex- 
actly what  waa  atated  to  the  Stated  KI& 
When     the     Snyironmental     Protection 


naALi 

It  waa  to  March  IMS  that  Oovemor  Carey 
and  Mayor  Baaaw  rejected  the  trade-to 
ind  cewmiitted  ibiioBlvm  to 
Their  view  waa  that  Waatway  eon- 
atractloB  eouM  begta  wtthto  two  yeara  and 
that  the  trade-to  wm  IDuaory.  At  about  the 
aaaM  tima.  Boaton  expanrtad  ito  tiado-ta  ra- 
queat  and  WMhtagtcn.  D.C..  foOowod  the 
aame  eouiae  to  finance  tte  Metro. 

Today.  Weetway  reaaataa  at  a  itanditni 
Boaton.  to  contraat  baa  drawn  down  doee  to 
$1  binion  under  the  trade-to  program,  which 
it  baa  uaed  to  finance  aubway  expaaaion  and 
rehabmtatlan.  and  Waahtogton.  D.C..  haa 
drawn  down  aubatantlany  more  than  $1  ba- 
llon to  build  the  Metro. 


BIAOOI^  Mr. 

am  pleaaed  toi  liitroduoe 
whidi  vooM  adtataUah  a  nattand  lot- 
tery to  help  00^  Nation  In  tt>  effort  to 
reduce  our  ittord  VedMUl  deficit. 
Undermjr  propoaal.  anatfcwl  lottery 
would  be  eetaUiahed.  Penana  atad  IS 
and  over  wouM  be  aUo  to  pi^  >nd 
purehaee  tieketh  at  a  ooat  of  $1.  Tlie 
lottery  would  lawaid  B  prlMg  eadi 
month  of  the  year,  fw  a  total  of  13 
separate  lotterlta  each  year  on  the  na- 
tional leveL  Uiider  my  bffl  a  fun  75 
percent  of  aU  twenuea  ralaed  under 
the  national  lottery  would  be  ear- 
marked to  redu^  the  principal  on  the 
Pederal  debt  Ot  the  rwnalntng  IS  per- 
cent, ao  percent  would  be  reeirved  for 
prlMS,  and  6  percent  would  so  toward 
admlnlitrattve  doats. 

I  offer  thta]  legiilatlan  with  the 
knowledge  thai  lotterteo  have  been 
eooducted  ■uooeaafully  at  the  State 
level  in  18  different  Statea.  Lottery 
revenuea  have  been  ahowing  dramatic 
growth  in  recent  yeara.  For  wramplf. 
lottery  revenueg  exceeded  (5.S  baUon 
in  198S.  a  quantum  leap  from  the  $>-8 
bOUon  raised  thf  previous  year. 

In  thcae  States  where  lotteries  have 
been  the  most  tuocessful.  revenue  per 
capita  has  eaMaeded  $1  a  week.  On  a 
national  scale,  acowding  to  economist 
Alfred  Telia  wilting  in  the  New  Toric 
Times,    this   would   produce   we^ly 


At  this  point  in  the  Raoois  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  full  text  of  my  legis- 
latlon  and  urge  ite  careful  consider- 
ation by  my  colleagues. 

HA.WT4 
A  bffl  to  eatabllah  a  national  lottery  to 

reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
Be  U  eiimettd  by  Me  Senate  and  Houae  of 
JtrprmewfaWiwi  of  Me   UniUd  Statee  of 


Thla  Act  amy  be  dted  aa  the  "National 
Lottery  and  Deficit  Reduction  Act", 
■c  1.  mrABumniNT  or  luimuL  umnnr. 

(a)  BRMuamxar.— There  la  hereby  ea- 
tabUahad  a  natlanal  lottery,  wtaiai  abaU  be 
adninlatared  and  operated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tnaauiy.  In  operating  the  lottery, 
the  Secretary  ahaU- 

(1)  adl  ticfceta  only  to  perMU  18  yeari  of 
age  or  older 


i 
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of  more  than  $336  mil- 
Hon  a  wedt  or  $124  UUlon  baaed  on 
lt641evds. 

It  Is  impossible  if  not  inaccurate  to 
try  and  make  projections  on  how 
much  a  national  lottery  could  gener- 
ate in  terms  of  reducing  the  deficit. 
What  is  dear,  however,  is  that  partici- 
pation holds  the  key  to  how  much  rev- 
enue eould  be  ralaed.  According  to 
some  eseeUent  reaeareh  provided  to 
aae  by  the  Meoncmlcs  Otviakm  of  the 
Heaearcfa  Service,  if 
digflde  to  partkdpate  in 
my  lottery  were  to  buy  just  nine  $1 
tickets  per  month  for  a  year,  we  could 
slash  our  defidt  by  10  percent,  or  by 
over  $1$  bOUon.  Obvloudy.  the  more 
one  biqrs  the  mote  is  reduced  with  the 
optimnm  sttoation  bdng  if  every  digi- 
ble  person  were  to  buy  90  $1  tieketo 
per  month  for  a  year,  the  entire  defidt 
oould  be  wiped  out. 

I  fuDy  reaUw  that  the  idea  of  each 
person  buying  that  many  lottery  tldc- 
ets  may  seem  extreme.  However,  my 
point  is  we  should  give  serious  conskl- 
eratlon  to  any  proposal  whldi  has  a 
rwalisHr  diance  of  reducing  our  FMer- 
al  ^ffkjt,  especially  those  which  do 
not  coctraet  higher  taxes  or  make  dra- 
conlan  cuts  In  tpmMng  toe  important 
sodal  programs.  I  imipoee  a  national 
lottery  as  one  such  Idea. 

The  Idea  of  a  national  lottery  does 
not  come  without  some  sumwrt  A 
Gallup  FoD  indicated  that  03  percent 
of  thoae  surveyed  gave  supixnt  to  the 
Idea  of  a  national  lottery.  Four  addi- 
tional Statea  apivoved  a  natimial  lot- 
tery In  the  November  1084  elections. 
My  UD  does  not  propose  to  have  a  na- 
tional lottery  supersede  any  existing 
State  lottery,  rather  be  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  State  lotteries. 

I  would  add  that  my  legislation  pro- 
vides safeguards  against  common 
abuses  that  mli^t  pop  up  on  the  cm- 
duet  of  a  lottery.  It  prohibits  and  es- 
tablishes  pwialties  for  those  selling  a 
ttdcet  to  someone  under  the  age  of  18. 
sdling  a  ticket  for  mc»e  than  the  price 
eatahikhwrt  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
or  counter! dting  or  altering 


(S)  adl  each  ticket  at  the  priee  of  ILOO: 

(3)  hold  a  drawing  for 
and 

(4)  award  five  priaea  at 


(b) 


,— The   Secretary   ahaD 
to  carry  out  thla  Act  to- 


il) the  typee  of  i 
thelotterr. 

(3)  the  amnner  of  i 
eta; 

(S)  the  asMunto  of 
holden  of  winntaw  tkketa; 

(4)  the  manner  of  payment  of 
hoidna  of  windiw  tieteta; 

(5)  the  hieatlana  at  wUeh  tlcketo  may  be 


(•)  the  method  to  be  wad  to  adiiiw  tot- 
tery Ucfceta:  and 

(7)  aoeh  other  matten  m  may  be  oonld- 
by  the  Secretary  fbr  the  em- 
operation  and  adadnla- 
tratkm  of  the  lottery. 

<e)  Daiueiii  nno  TUukauar.— The  Secre- 
tary ahaD  dcpoalt  amounto  reoelved  from 
the  eale  of  national  lottery  tlcketo  toto  the 
■eneral  fund  of  the  Tiiaauiji. 

(d)  Bsruaia  to  OowoaaM.— Hie  Secretary 
ahaU  report  to  fywgw  every  month  on  the 
total  revennee  and  expendftnrm  of  the  na- 
tlanal lottery. 

(e)  TtmEiau.— The  Secretary  ahan  taaue 
the  regulatlana  required  by  thla  eectlon  not 
later  than  IM  days  after  the  date  of  the  cn- 
artment  of  thla  Act  and  ahan  begta  oper- 
ation of  the  national  tottery  aa  aoon  after 
the  tcguletlona  arc  lamed  aa  may  be  praeti- 


(f) 


.—The  nattanal  tottery  eataUtahed  by 
thla  Act  may  be  earried  out  to  every  State. 
notwiHiBtanrWng  any  other  law  of  the 
Unltod  Statea.  of  a  State,  or  <rf  a  political 
aubdhrlaien  of  a  State. 
t.cMmauLwnuL't 


(a)  Tkcnar  S4taa.-^Any  i 
(1)  aeDa  a  natknal  tottery  ticket  to  a 

petaon  under  the  age  of  U  yeaia:  or 

(3)  eeOa  a  natknal  lottery  ticket  at  a  price 
greater  ttiantLOO: 

ahaU  be  fined  ntot  more  than  $100/M)0  or  Im- 
prieoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  OouwxBVBT  TuKara.— Any  peraon 
who,  with  Intent  to  defraud— 

(1)  faiady  makea,  ttepea.  eounterfetta.  or 
altera  any  national  tottery  ticket;  or 

(3)  adia  a  falaely  made,  forped.  counter- 
feited, or  altered  national  lottery  ticket 
ahan  be  fined  not  more  than  $SBO.0O0  or  im- 
prieoned  not  more  than  U  yeara,  or  both. 

(e)  RHjaraasHip  to  Onoa  Iaw.— Chapter 
61  of  titte  18  of  the  Dhited  Statea  Code  ahan 
not  apidy  with  reveet  to  the  national  lot- 
tery oonducted  under  thla  Act 
sk:  4.  sstABunuBNT  ornnr  ram. 

(a)  BBnauaniaaT.— There  la  aatobllahrd 
to  the  TVeaaury  of  the  DUted  Statea  a  truat 
fund  to  be  known  aa  the  If atkmal  Lottery 
and  Deficit  Beductlon  Ttuit  PUnd"  (to  thla 
Act  referred  to  aa  the  "Ttuat  Rmd").  The 
Ttuat  nmd  ahaU  be  manaped  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  ahan  oooalat  of  audi  amounto  aa 
may  be  appropriated  or  credited  to  the 
Ttuat  ^md  aa  provided  to  thla  eectlon. 

(b)  ArFBOoBunoa  tmxo  Tkost  Foait.— <1) 
There  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  to  the  Trmaury  not  otherwiee  appro- 
priated, to  the  Tnat  P^md  amounto  ipeter- 
mlned  by  the  Secretary  to  be  equivalent  to— 

(A)  the  anKwmto  received  to  the  lYeaauiy 
from  tidwt  aalea  tor  the  naMonal  lottery  ea- 
tabliahed  by  thia  Act  and 
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<B)UMnBH 

<a>  The 

(1) 


s. 

tay 
be  tnaitand  at 
tbe  ■oienl  fond  of  the 
Tnat  Vtend  on  the  bMli  of 
by  tbe  flecntaiy  of  tbe 
to  In  ■neb  pamnph.  Ad- 
be  made  In  tbe  ■mouot  eob- 
ren«d  to  tbe  extent  prior  ea- 
In  enaai  of  or  Imb  than  tbe 
to  be 
-41)  TIN 

of  the  Ttnet  Fttnd  ae  la 

leQiitrwd  to  meet  enr- 

Bndi  bwealBMnti  my  be 

obUcattoaa  of 

beaequlred— 

at  tbe  lanepriee:  or 

of  oiitatanrtim  obHgarVwa 

prlee. 

acquired  by  tbe  Ttoit 
■oM  by  tbe  Secretary  at  tbe 
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Mcmoit  In  redudnc  the  rlik  of  nuele- 
ar  eataitroiilie. 

Preventinc  nuclear  war  ta  perhaps 
the  moat  urgent  ta*  of  our  era.  The 
Levltas  article  Is  a  timely  discuaslon  of 
this  key  question  and  I  am  therefore 
presentinc  it  for  your  review. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Taun  Aas  Orr  Taaaar  oi  OanvA. : 
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rate  t|M  lefel  of  conndwrie  and  would 
reduce  tbe  poaribOlty  of  the  uee  of  nuclear 


(By  BUott  Levttaa) 
Tbe  only  food  tbint  about  tbe  ama  coo- 
troi  tatts  In  Oenefa.  Bwttaeriand.  ii  that 
tbey  are  takinc  place.  Obrionaly.  taavtaic  any 
Mmhmfu^  Myf  CTBfft  111  ttiT  TtiimT  '^  pMiTii  le 
preferable  to  eewlBtlns  lewala  of  confronta- 
tion wttb  a  poaiiblltty  of  mlaealculattoa  and 


Reagan  baa  prepoaed  that  if  we 
devdop  audi  a  ayatem.  we  offer  to  provide 
thia  ayatam-tbe  moat  coatly.  aaerat  and  aan- 
■ttbre  technoloay  we  could  poailbly  bave— to 
tbe  floviaC  Union.  But  la  It  plaurible  that 
tbe  Soviet  UntaB  win  Mt  by  Idly  wbUe  tbe 
Unltad  Stateo  davalopa  tbla  eapabOtty  In 
bopea  that  we  wm  live  It  to  tbem? 

If  we  are.  In  fact,  wmtnc  to  abara  with  tbe 
Soviet  Ubk»  tbe  fralta  of  our  Star  Wan 
technokny.  would  It  not  be  better  to  nasotl- 
ate  now  for  a  meana  of  Joint  devdopoMnt? 
If  audi  a  Joint  devalopasent  waa  undertaken, 
then  nettber  aide  would  be  puabed  to  devel- 
op faidependently  acataat  tbe  others  off  en- 


en.  and  tbe 

of.  any  obHgatlnne 
rund  aban  be  credited  to 
of  tbe  Ttuat  Fund. 


I  In  tbe  Ttuet  rund  abaU  be  avafl- 
aUe  only  tor  tbe  f oOowtaw  puipoeee  and  In 
tbe  foilowliw  amonnta: 

(1)  Not  laee  tban  Tf  percent  abaQ  be  uaed 
to  reduce  tbe  prindpal  on  tbe  Pederal  debt 

(»  Hot  tea  tban  30  perecnt  abaQ  be  ueed 
to  pay  priBMdne  to  boldeta  of  wtamlnc  na- 
ttaial  lottery  tkkata. 

O)  Mot  more  tban  5  percent  ataaO  be  und 
for  aikiiliililrifli^  and  operatlns  tbe  natlan- 
allottary. 
ac  a  AvnoaaanoH  or  ArPBorauiMM. 

niere  are  antbocted  to  be  appropriated 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Tkeaanry  aueb  auBM 
M  may  be  aeceamry  for  flaeal  year  IMS  for 
pmpoaea  of  operatlns  antfaibiiliilaliiiiin  llii 
nattaml  Mtery  eatataUabed  undw  tbla  Act 


I  tbeSecre- 


The  bad  part,  however,  li  that  tbe  Geneva 
aaenda  doee  not  contain  tteam  that  could 
really  aaahe  tbe  world  a  aaf er  plaoe.  It 
moetly  with  nuuiberi  of  warbei 
baaiben  and  tbe  like.  Bvan  a 
nesotlattei  wm  leave  tbe  numbers  too  high. 
In  riwrt.  what  la  betas  dUeeumid  to 
Geneva  la  tbe  wrens  auhjaet.  Let  ae  aaaume 
for  a  moment  that  tte  aima  treaty  could  be 
written  tomorrow  mcmlnS'  Would  It  reduce 
tbe  armnala  of  tliiiimiwnirlnar  warheadi 
from  preaent  levele  to  S.000  on  each  aide,  or 
mer  nundterf  No  one  eeriouely 
Uie  talka  to  Geneva  bdteee  that 
a  aaanrelouB  conrtuatat  could  occur. 
raenalB  etui  would  be  sufficient 
to  deal  hMlcmillialilr  irT-rsT.  If  not  ulti- 
mate deatructlon.  to  both  tbe  United  Statca, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  moat  of  tbe  Nortbem 


If  we  are 
baa  said  to  share  that 
Sovietaat 
to  nssotlate  tbe 
available  le  at  tbe 
rather  then  at  tbe 


DOirr  FUND  THE  CONTRA8 
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leftblaAet- 

(l)tbe 
taiyoftte' 

<»  tte  term  "State"  aaeana  a  State  of  tte 
United  Statea.  tte  OMrlct  of  Columbia,  tte 
OomBBOoeraaltb  of  Puerto  Blco.  and  any  ter- 
ritory and  poaseaslan  of  tte  umted  Stataa. 

Section  iSW  of  title  W  of  tte  United 
Statae  Code  la  aasended  by  addinc  at  tte 
end  tte  f oUowins  new  eubaeetlan: 

"(e)  Nottaliw  to  thla  aeettan  shaU  protalbtt 
the  taaObm  of  any  ticket  or  other  material 
» for  pufpoam  of  a  national  lottery  ccn- 
■  tte  Natkinal  Lottery  and  Defi- 
cit Reduetlan  Act.".* 


ELUOTT  UEVITAS  ON  OKNKVA 
ARMS  TALKS 


We  are  siiiillm  solutlona  that  mate  tte 
Ittrtttntlal  ivu^  only  marslnally  lem  cata- 
atropbic  Hie  real  teue  la  not  bow  can  we 
reduce  tte  number  of  theee  weapons,  but 
irtiy  do  we  teve  them  to  besto  with?  Tte 
anawer  la  ratter  slmplw  Fbst.  we  distrust 
each  other.  Second,  we  are  afraid  that.  If 
eltter  side  sains  an  obvious  nudear  advan- 
tace  over  tte  other,  tte  very  threat  of  uatas 
that  power  may  reeult  to  aehlevins  tte  ad- 
versary^ defeat. 

Tte  Soviet  Union  haa  noCbtos  to  fear 
from  tte  Untted  Statee  to  tesma  of  oftenstve 
nudear  weaponry.  Cor  histary  sinee  World 
War  n  would  dauaaiaUate  that.  Our  atrato- 
gte  r*""*^  our  order  of  battle,  our  force 
strootuVe  ^ofl  OQf  cteplosrBBfliHS  would  bhib0 
that  dear.  Tte  aaoM  Is  not  true  of  tte  Sori- 
eta.  We  cannot  teve  any  agreementa  with 
them  that  are  not  todspendently  verifiable 

and  sdf -ezecutlns. 

On  tte  other  band,  tt  Is  aleo  true  that  tte 
mutual  fears  and  suspiriona  that  vre  bear 
are  tte  reaaona  we  teve  our 

What   abould   out 

ter  A  few  eiamplae  are  worthy  of 
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We 
Ins  tte  poesiblltty 


tte"botltaM" 


or 
WedfiesdoK  AprU  17,  IMS 


centers  would 
poeslbillty  of  a 


•  Mr.  FOWLSR.  Mr.  ^Maker.  our 
fanner  ooiDeasue  KUlott  Levltas  has  re- 
cently prepared  an  analysis  of  the 
Geneva  aims  talks  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Ooostltutlon.  Mr.  Levltas' 
artlde  raises  some  Important  que*- 
tions  about  the  objectives  for  aims 
control.  In  particular,  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Importance  of  crisis  man- 


WUtyof 
ducted  to 
Weat    Conf( 
■urope. 


sreater 

of  iiilaiah  iilatlnn  or  aur- 

wouMte  an  extension  of 

Baviiw  both  Soviet 

at  conunon  aaenltorins 

eltter  side  that  tte 

ittaek  could  not 

to  T**—**^**  tte  poasi- 


Df  THBHOUSI  or 

WMneadaK  AprU  It  IMS 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  draw  my  coUeasues  attention 
to  insightful  aitiele  by  Adolf o  Peres 
BMiulvd.  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Tort  Times  on  March  M. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  illusions 
about  the  Sandinistas  and  their  gov- 
etnment.  We  do  not  advocate  it  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  or  the  other  na- 
tions of  Central  America.  However,  it 
does  not  follow  fMm  our  eonoeni  that 
we  should  aim  reactionaries  from  the 
Somoaa  dtetatorahip  to  rain  terror  on 
the  hapless  civilians  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Reagan  admlnistratian  should 
adopt  a  new  pdUcy  that  emphasiaws 
negotiatlans.  that  reduces  conflict 
rather  than  escalates  confUct.  that 
brandishes  incentives  to  move  away 
from  the  Sovieto  rather  than  swords 
that  taisure  the  very  outeome  the  ad- 
minlstratians  wanta  to  anrfd. 

Doa^  Fona  nn  "Oonnua" 
(By  Adolfo  F*rea  Biqulvd) 

It  muat  te  dear  to  eveiyone  that  tte  oon- 
frontatlon  between  tte  Reacan  Administra- 
tion and  tte  Banrlinlsta  OnvemmsBt  baa 
nsared  a  brsakkw  point  Both  tte  Sandtala- 
taa  and  American  poUey  makers  seam  un- 
waverins  to  tbdr  detennlnatloil  to  anrvive 
eadi  otter.  Only  Ctwmnm  can  defuse  this 


at  tte 


approach 
Wars  system. « 
that  would 
mryls  <>ffeiial» 
■IdM  teve  tte 


,-.  of  a  BMre  fundamental 
would  te  to  devdop  a  Star 
atratedc  def enae  taltlatlve. 
a  ableld  from  an  adver- 
veapoiw.  If  both 
capability,  tt  would 


la  to  dadde  wbotbar  to 
tte  Adadnlatratlon'B  war  asataat 
Nloarasua  by  votlns  an  expected  $14  mHUon 
Admlnlatratlaa  regueat  for  covert  aid  to  tte 
"contraa."  or  to  aeek  a  peaceful  eolutlan  to 
tte  reslon'a  problema.  Latta  Aaaeiieana 
bope  onrnmnn  eenee  and  a  healthy  aware- 
nem  of  edf -totereet  wiU  move  tte  lawmak- 
ers to  end  tte  war  asatost  tte  tiny  Central 
American  repubUc 

Tte  Reasan  Ada^tolatratlan  haa  done  Its 
beet  to  create  an  atmoapbere  conducive  to 
deepening  tte  conflict.  It  baa  waged  an  un- 


Apnl  17, 


lar  tbiiusfa 


declared  war  tbr^ush  tte  eontna.  who.  If 
given  sufficient  sapport.  bope  to  topple  tte 
Wanrtlnlats  rsgimi.  For  Nicaragua,  one  of 
tte  world's  poorsit  natkxw,  this  unrdenttog 
aggreeskm  haa  resulted  to  poatponemcnt  of 
economic  devekipdient. 

Material  damages.  tofUeted  with  United 
Statea  taxpayers*'  naoney.  are  — *«•— *^  at 
more  than  IMS  tollUan.  Tte 
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to  reject  tte  Admtoletratlon's  counterpro- 
ductive poUdea. 

At  tbla  critical  moment,  it  seems  tte  Saa- 
dinlstaa  are  ready  to  aupport  a  policy  of 
nontoterventlon  to  tte  regien  by  any  exter- 
nal pofer  and  an  end  to  arma  ahlpmenta 
and  use  of  military  advlaers  to  Central 


killed  more  tban  UOO  people. 

many  wqmen.  cfagdren.  a( 

era.  Tte  Adminigtratlon's  rationale  for  te 

policy  baa  been  I  tte  Niearaguan  Govem- 

ment'a  alleged  toialltarianisnu  te  dsolal  of 

bade  freedoms  add  tte  menace  it  poem  to 

iU  regional  nrigtibors  and  Uttls^cly.  to 


United  Statee 

During  eeveral 
United  Statea.  I 
theee  argumenta 


Justifiable  policy 
on  Capitol  wax 
tortlon  and  manl 


Itytoteresta. 

to  Nicaragua  and  tte 
ive  grown  conviueed  that 
are.  at  best,  overstate- 
Juatif  y  an  eeeentially  un- 
>f  aggreasian.  Tte  debate 
I  hope,  reveal  tte  dla- 
ulatkm  of  fact  by  high 


Tte  Ooagrem  abould  mate  dear  Its  re- 
spect fbr  adf-determinatlon  of  all  peoiriee 
and  rajaet  tte  Administration's  proposal  for 
eontlnuad  aid  to  tte  contraa.  At  tte  same 
time,  it  muet  Implement  measures  that 
would  mate  it  virtually  ImposslWe  to  cir- 
cumvent that  decision. 

Tte  Weagan  Administration  should 
talka  wltb  tte  Wanrtinlstaa.  and  sari- 
upport  tte  Contadora  peace  initia- 
tive. Tte  choice  is  dear  tte  Administration 
either  oonttoues  Its  pidlcy  of  deatruetlon 
and  death  or  chooecs  one  of  cooperation  and 
life« 


Administration) 

Tee.  tte  Waniinlstaa  teve  made  mla- 
takea-but  tbey  have  also  riigk»criid  re- 
martrablf  actaleveinents  that  tar  outweigh 
their  shortoomtokL  Certatoly.  tbdr 
takes  do  not  Justlir  tte  terrible  I 
Waahington  la  meUng  out.  My  eoyvaraatlona 
with  Niearaguan  kaden  to  virtually  all  aec- 
tors  of  aodety  made  it  dear  that  tte  Sandi- 
K  tttat  a  better  undetatandtog 


THE  FIOHT  AGAINST  ILLE»AL 
DRUGS 


ahouldte 
lie  Church,  tte 
andtteMWUto 
But  oaeomon 
tate    toto 
changee  that 
Tte  revidi 
laved  capital 
extraordinary 
feated 


with  tte  Roaaan  Catbo- 
itkm  party,  tte 


dictatea  that  we  all 
tte 


Government  haa  out- 

it  and  desaonstrated 

It  to  dealtaw  with  de- 

tte  depoeed  forem  of  An- 


Whlle  tte  Ssondstaa  must  divert  a  large 
portion  of  tbdr  gnanrial  and  physical  re- 
aouroea  to  defenk  they  teve  carried  out 
poUdea  that  tev«  reaulted  to  a  abavp  de- 
cline to  infant  toortaltty  rataa  and  teve 
greatly  Increased  medloal  care  for  tte  popu- 
lation. Tbdr  heath  program  eauaed  tte 
World  Health  OigjuiliaMwi  to  adect  Nlcara- 
gua  aa  one  of  flv4  modd  ooontilea  for  pri- 
mary health  care^Tteae  suecessss  are  ndr- 
rored  by  advantea  to  education,  with 
mariced  dedinee  pi  tte  national  imteraey 
rate  following  end  of  tte  moat  effective  lit- 
eracy campaigna  to  Lati 

Tte  Adrntolahanon  Ignorw 
pUdunents  to  te  peed  to  eeralafr  tte  con- 
flict. Tbrougb  tta|  support  for  tte  oontras 
and  direct  Intervention  by  tte  Cential  Intd- 
Ugence  Agency,  if  has  bombed  and  adned 
Corinto.  tte  oaato  port,  to  vlolatlan  of  inter- 
national law.  It  tei  disrsgarded  tte  hitema- 
ttonal  Court  of  JUklee  while  advooatliw  ter- 
rorism sgainat  a  aevsreign  state.  It  unilater- 
ally withdrew  froik  talka  wltb  tte 
BiBOb!  Mexioo, 


HON.LEEH.HAMILrON 

ornsiAiiA 
m  THE  BOUSS  or  BSPBCSB 

Wednesday,  April  17. 1985 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
rQKVt  tor  Wednesday  April  17.  1965. 
into  the  OomaasioiiAL  Rboobd: 
Tat  Fmar  Aaanmr  luaoAL  Dauoa 
Despite  record  seisurea  of  drugs  and  ar- 
reata  of  high-level  traffickers,  our  war  on 
draga  baa  tailed  to  curt>  their  illegal  influx. 
Only  f-M  percent  of  rocalnf.  heroin,  and 
marijuana  ahlppwi  into  tte  VJB.  la  atopped 
at  tte  border.  Tte  illegal  drug  trade  eama 
over  9100  bauon  each  year  to  tte  VA  alone, 
and  profte  are  enoimous.  Drug  trafficking 
la  one  of  tte  laigeat  enterpriam  to  America. 
Tte  UJB.  la  tte  ]ar«est  consumer  of  OUdt 
druas  to  tte  western  wocld. 

Tte  eosts  of  such  wldsspwiad  use  are  in- 
calculable. At  home,  drug  abuse  leads  to  ad- 
dlctlan.  broken  Uvee.  and  death.  It  hnpnass 
heavy  bordena  on  society  to  lost  emidoy- 
;  and  productivity,  crime  by  addicts  and 
and  money  apeut  on  enfbroe- 
Bt  and  treatment.  Tte  estimsted  cost  of 
a  to  ItM  waa  «4T  bOlton.  Our 
drug  use  adds  bOUans  of  dollars  to  tte  cof- 
f*ra  of  orpMlBBd  crime,  estimated  to  contrd 
more  than  half  of  tte  Illegal  drug  trade.  It 
haa  worid-wlde  impact  aa  weiL  drug  tiattlck- 
en  uee  Aaserlcan  money  to  corrupt  ttalrd- 
msids  and  disrupt  their  econo- 
hi  addition,  there  la  motmting  eri- 


taa  to  Manaanfltobi  Mexico,  wif 
tte  peace  lull lal  lib  of  t***!*  Aftntadirra  coun- 
lilee   niUanlils.  1§^mfw^^  ranama.  V« 
dfr-wben  it  taUadtomanlpnlsto  tbat  taltt- 
ative  towards  i 


far 

teve 

to  their  rasolve  and 

.tottelraHP- 


Iteee  acta 
from  breaking 
only  galvanised 
rallied  much  of 
port.  Bven  high 
edge  that  further 
wm  not  bring  abcint  military  defeat  of  tte 
8an«1tnlstas 

Bxlattog  evldenge.  a  feeling  for  history 
and  cnmmnn  senat  should  enable 


to  tte 


to  finanee  tte  aettrittes  of  ter- 
I  and  ravolntianaries. 
Tfeadltisnally.  we  teve  attempted  to  ccn- 
tnd  nareotlea  by  dbntoattog  supply  to  pro- 
ducing eoontrias.  IS  percent  of  tte  marijua- 
na and  all  of  tte  berlon  and  cocaine  cen- 
to tte  UjB.  la  smuggled  from  abroad. 
Tte  lirtiBiialliBial  nature  <rf  tte  problem 
makaa  central  aspertally  difficult.  I^u0  are 
■B  important  part  of  tte  culture  and  econo- 
mr  of  proAidng  countriea.  Ttaua.  there  la 
little  or  no  anfbresasmt  to  some  aieaa 
against  dnm  trafficking.  At  boom  prices,  il- 
legal crapa  generate  ten  timea  aa  mndi  for  a 
tar^aer  aa  pate  on.  tea.  and  other  legal 
eropa.  So  many  Caimers  rdy  on  these  crops 
for  tteir  Uvdibood  tbat  local  governments 
ars  unwiDlag  dmply  to  destroy  tte  iriants. 

depoid  on 
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"narcodoDars'*   to   keep   their   ewmomlea 
afloat. 

Tte  UjB.  provides  foreign  ssslstenoe  for 
crop  eradication,  law  enforcement,  crop  sub- 
stltutlan.  and  demand  reduction  efforta.  A 
new  law  calls  for  tte  termination  of  all  for- 
eign assistance  if  tte  Preddent  detenatoes 
that  a  country  Is  not  making  substantial 
program  againat  drug  production.  Uae  of  tte 
law  is  unlikely  to  an  but  tte  aaoat  extreme 
dtuations.  Most  of  tte  drug-produdng  na- 
tions are  our  alUea.  and  our  aid  to  them  la 
baaed  on  a  variety  of  faetora,  moat  notably 
security. 

Some  efforts  to  reduce  production  teve 
been  successful.  In  US8.  more  tban  TO  per- 
cent of  our  beroto  came  from  Turtey.  In  re- 
monee  to  premuia  from  tte  UjB..  tte  Turk- 
lab  govermnent  baa  virtually  »m«-«~«*~«  a. 
lidt  beroto  production.  Tte  CoiomMan  gov- 
ernment la  vraying  marijuana  flelda  with 
heiUddm  and  baa  agreed  to  extradte  Co- 
lombian traffickers  wanted  on  dmg-rdated 
ebargea  to  tte  VA  Alarmed  Vy  tocreaaing 
numbera  of  beroto  addicts  among  ita  own 
population.  Pakistan  bas  begun  a  crackdown 
of  ita  own.  Theee  efforte  teve  had  some 
effect,  but  supptea  of  theee  drugs  still  far 
exceed  demand.  Am  enforcement  increases, 
traffickers  dnqfly  move  tbdr  production  op- 
eratloiiB  daewliere.  Herota  production  in- 
to Mexioo  to  fin  tte  gap  left  by  de- 
Turkish  productlan.  Becauae  tte 
market  shifts  to  meet  demand,  we  face  tte 
atanost  Impossible  task  of  oontromng  narcot- 
ics production  to  aU  geograidiic  areas  ateul- 
taneoualy. 

Becauae  of  our  Inability  to  curtail  aupM'. 
recent  VA  efforta  teve  focueed  on  stopping 
Imports  at  tte  border  and  cracking  down  on 
street  dealen  and  usera.  ItasourcM  for  in- 
veettgattag  smuggling  opaaUaaw  teve 
neariy  doubled.  Offidalasay  tbey  are  buet- 
Ing  bigger  drug-tndficktog  groupa.  Jailing 
more  top  finandera  for  loaiger  tains,  and 
confiscating  more  m-gotten  gatoa.  Court4ir- 
dered  wiretape  to  drug  caam  teve  more  tban 
doubled  over  tte  laat  two  yeara.  Long-term 
undercover  operatloaw  are  toaeaalng.  aa  are 
flnanrial  tovfatlgations  tbat  track  large  pur- 
rbsses  or  depuete  to  their  eourcm  to 
deals.  Federal  offlrtals  are  aleo  using 
utes  with  stiffer  pcnalttea,  bdping  to  to- 
tte  average  prison  sentence  to  dmg 
by  U  percent. 

Greater  efforte  must  te  made  to  eliminate 
rxpenrtrd  domeetlc  production.  Some  of  tte 
700.000  peraona  liesMed  to  the  VA  to  pre- 
ec^ibe.  uiepense.  or  manosactore  coai^rouad 
tit^trtap"—  dl^ienae  drugs  IllegBlly.  A  majors 
ity  of  overdoae  deatte  involve  suefa  dmgL 
Domestic  production  of  marijuana  is  now  so 
large  that  it  may  te  oaie  of  tte  largest  caab 
cropa  to  tte  VA  Designer  drugs,  cheap  ayn- 
thetle  draga  with  tte  aame  effect  aa  magal 
drugs  but  with  legal  diendcal  naake-npe.  are 
proUferattng  eo  quickly  tbat  aoane  people 
malntato  that  ttey  could  render  obeolete 
tte  Intematinnal  ayatem  of  drug  coaitroL 

Many  drug  oontrol  axperte  doubt  tbat  we 
can  ever  aotve  tte  problem  of  illicit  drug 
tratfl^tog.  They  argue  tbat  drug  traffldc- 
en  have  evaded  alBaoat  every  drug  coaitial 
strategy  tried.  When  a  country  crada  down 
on  productlan.  tte  dealera  staapiy  move  dse- 
a^iere.  Drugs  formeriy  anmnled  Into  tte 
VA  through  aonth  Florida  now  enter  at 
other  pdnta  aleaig  tte  Gulf  Coaat.  to  Texaa. 
and  along  tte  Beat  Coast  aa  far  north  aa 
No  matter  what  enforcement  re- 
are  available,  there  win  probably 
alwaya  be  enough  lllidt  drugs  to  supply  ev- 
eryone vAio  wants  them.  That  glooany  aa- 
it  fuels  tte  argument  by  aome  for  le- 
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■•t  to  ttM  not  at  ttM 
lfar*«tkT1wfti 

lavaiMyofl 
I  to  pnMBt  on  ud  to  I 

of 
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PobUe  Ubnry  Syitam  wQl  not  be 

with   the   naadls   itrtacait 

tliat  have  been  propoeed. 

Ubnry  fundtaat  trom  the 

flonent  knrd  would  aleo.  in  the  lone 

run.  be  detrimental  to  thoee 

oar    of   eoeletjr    e^io   *"«**'^ 

Wt   atfocd  to  take  eouraea  or  attend  col- 

lete.  TlM  eunent  budget  prapoeato 

win  alBO  afleet  the  blind,  a  eegment  of 

the  population  to  whom  braille 


April  IT,  1985 


mental  law.  The  adminlrtratlon'a  bill 
alao  faOB  to  deal  with  leakinf  under- 
ground etotase  tanks. 

I  reooaamend  thii  thoui^tful  letter 
to  my  colleaguee'  attention. 

Naxkhui.  AoMam  Boonrr, 

,  DC  MVtk  li.  IMS. 
Ob 
Mdv.  Mbnan  tL  Om  AAadaMntkn  n- 


Uw 


tnffiek-      There  It  no  denjrlnc  that  books  eoo- 
arana    tain  a  wealth  of  knoeAedge.  and  that 
duneatt   tryliw  to  better  educate  oneeelf  le  a 
'toor   BoMe  epdeator.  We  cant  afford  to 
**^   Jeopardtn  the  future  of  our  country— 
a  future  that  is  dependent  upon 
tlon.  Therefore.  It  le  abaidutely 
BROOKLYN  PUBUC  UBRART       tial  to  give  strong  support  to  library 


The 
foa  to 


leiset 


tiM 


TIM 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 


,  A»m  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  SCHUIOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
stand  before  you  today  to  honor  the 
Brooklyn  Pubile  Ubruy  and  its  em- 
ployess  for  doing  sndi  an  outstanding 
Job.  They  have  contributed  nmch 
toward  — »*»"««*«g  the  reputation  of 
the  New  Task  PiAUe  library  system 


The  fkeOltisB  at  the  M  branches  of 
the  Brooklyn  PubUe  Library  are  ut^ 
UHd  Iv  the  Brooklyn  community  on  a 
daily  basis.  CtodholdBrs  enjoy  traluable 

ttcnal  progrsms,  cultural  programs, 
exhibits.  tedUtles  for  the  bUnd.  pro- 
grsms for  the  dderly.  Toung  Adult 
Programs,  rsssarch  facflltlss.  and  com- 
munity  iWHMUtt  Decauss  the  library 
system  In  Brooklyn  has  so  much  to 
offtar.  It  would  be  a  terrible  shame  to 
curtail  the  innovative  programs  that 
presently  itilst 

With  this  In  mind.  I  find  It  taMom- 
IvehensflUe  that  President  Reagan 
wants  to  dscrsase  the  sasount  of  fund- 
ing cuiisutly  bsing  received  by  public 
librartss.  Ubratles  suffered  greatly 
from  the  IMl  budget  cuts.  It  is  unfkir 
to  penyiBe  the  library  sjwtem  again. 
We  BBUSt  snalyw  the  cause  of  the  cur- 
rent deficits  and  attack  the  source  of 
those  detldts.  Furthermore.  It  l»  a 
weD-known  fact  that  the  fiseal  year 
19M  budget  propoeal  wffl  allocate  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  for  the  MX  missile  de- 
feue  systeoL  tt  to  Ironie  that  the  $70 
mnUan  it  takes  to  produce  Just  one 
MZ  miarile  would  more  than  ade- 
quately support  the  New  York  PubUe 
Library  System  for  an  entire  year. 

I  cant  tanaglne  why  anyone  would 
want  to  deny  diildrsn  the  opportunity 
to  participate  In  »■■»«■"**  reading  pro- 
grams and  other  educational  progrsms 
that  encourage  a  love  and  respect  of 
books  and  libraries.  I  also  recognise 
thai  the  539.555  registered  borrowers 
who  currently  take  advantage  of  the 
dhrorse   resowces   in    the   Brooklyn 


8UFBRFDND  FROORAM 


HON.  JAMES  FLORK) 


Di  nanoussor  i 

WMMSdOK  ilprll  17.  IMS 
•  Mr.  PliORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
letter  from  a  coalition  of  major  na- 
envlronmental  organisations 
valid  conoems  over  the  ad- 
ministration's ivoposal  to  reauthorlae 
the  Superfund  Program.  The  coallr 
tlon's  letter  points  out  that  the  admin- 
istration's bill  would  in  reality  only 
raise  $<L5  union  in  5  yean  rather  than 
the  adsfilnlstratlon's  projection  of  $5  J 


Putting  aside  the  discrepancy  in  fig- 
urea,  the  coalition  points  out  that  EPA 
Itself  has  estimated  It  would  coet  $11.7 
union  to  dean  up  IJOO  of  the  Na^ 
tlon's  worst  abandoned  haaardous 
waste  sites.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  on  the  other  hand,  tens  us  that 
4.000  sites  wm  qualify  for  Superfund 
deanup  and  the  States  eetlmate  that 
the  number  of  sites  that  win  require 
Superfund  asslstaaoe  Is  doser  to  7,000. 

The  coaMtien  is  also  concerned  over 
sn  Insrease  in  the  States'  share  of 
deanup  under  the  admlnlstratlan's 
UlL  Utoder  the  sdminlstratfcm's  bOl 
the  State  share  would  inereass  from 
10  percent  to  90  percent  The  State 
diare  for  State^vcnted  sitss  would 
increase  from  50  percent  to  75.peroent 
States  are  already  experiencing  diffi- 
culty meeting  their  10-peroent  share, 
not  to  mention  that  Statea  muM  deal 
with  thousands  of  hsaardous  waste 
sitee  on  their  own  without  any  oontri- 
butlon  from  the  Pederal  Govemment 

The  administration's  bUl  would  also 
omit  certain  proposals  that  existed  In 
last  year's  Houssipassed  Superfund 
legislation.  The  administration's  UU 
omits  requiraaents  for  the  ssttlng  of 
mandatory  schedules  for  Superfund 
cleanups  as  weU  as  provisions  for  dtl- 
sen  suits  such  ss  those  contained  hi 
every  othi;^  saajM'  Pednal  oivlron- 


Superfnnd  law  eiplns  In 
In  fMnr  sod  one  bait  ysais  BPA 

op  only  a  bsndfol  of 
of  ottafs 

in  tiM  lev  «■•  nr- 
ToC  the  AtetaMnttOB  Un 
a  tbottmsb  leok  of  oobovb 
tar  ttM  poopl*  viMn  HvH  and  praporty  are 
throetWMdbytoaki 

U  onaetod  into  law.  the 
Mn  would: 

Ralw  only  O  baUaa  dellan  in  taxes  ow 
B  yoan  to  pay  for  OmMtfand  doan  np  end 
otiMr  rilotoil  pngnsH.  (The  Adnlnietia- 
ttaili  IM  MmoB  oetftMto  for  tta  Saporfund 
bm  iBdada  ISOt  BiaUaB  raieed  In  tbe  ilstta 
year  and  IMS  lailllaB  In  tntatwt  and  flnai.) 
TlM  SPA  ttaaif  has  oettwMfod  the  ooat  of 
daaaliw  np  IMS  tanardow  Mae  at  $1LT  ba- 
llon. The  nal  ooet  wm  be  anbatanttelly 
bicher.  Tbe  itatae  ee^aato  that  7000.  not 

and  tiM  Otflee  of  Ttaiualasy  AaaaoMnt 
baa  plaoed  the  8up«fnnd  priea  tag  eleeir  to 
$40  bOUan.  The  NattaMl  OovSnMr'e  Aaao- 
datlon  eaUad  tbe  AtelnMntton  propoead 
fundtv  levdB  "totally  tnadeaaate." 

Tbraaten  tbe  Intagitty  of  tbe  Siiperfund 
tax  beae.  Soporfund  la  eunently  finaneed 
tbnmsb  a  tax  on  baele  ch— hal  feedeterte 
wbldi  bee  praten  tteeU  to  be  a  blsbly  rell- 
aUe  aouree  of  IneooM.  The  4<lmlii>rtiatlon 
ptepoaee  to  abtft  00  parent  of  tbe  Super- 
fund  tax  baee  to  an  untried  and  unproven 
waeta  end  tax  aebenM. 

aisnifleaatly  alow  down  tbe  peoe  of  dean- 
up by  dramattrally  Incwiarins  the  aaMiunt 
of  BMoey  a  atate  nuiat  oantribute  to  »• 
iponee  eottooa  before  Superfund  eleenupa 
oan  besin.  TtM  atato  ebare  of  dean  up  ooata 
at  privately  owned  eltee  would  double  from 
10  to  »  peroent.  Tbe  etato  abare  for  atato 
opwatad  attea  would  Ineraeae  CraaB  a  mint- 
mum  of  M  to  71  pcreant.  Many  atatee  bave 
been  unable  to  meet  even  tbolr  euirent  Su- 
poifund  oblisatlone  In  a  tlnMly  UMnner. 

Weaken  eurrent  law  by  tbreatenlns  oom- 
munltlee  now  protaetad  by  Superfund.  Tbe 
AdDBiniBtratlon'B  piopoael  prdilbita  Super 
fund  from  being  ueed  to  eddreei  certain 
daaea  of  Ufe  ttaveateoiiw  heaardeue  aub- 

detennlned  that  a  major  eewrsenciy  exieta, 
and  that  no  otber  pofaon  bee  tbe  eepeMUty 
to  n«ond  to  the  emarsaney).  Meny  attea 
now  ptopoaed  for  Superfund  action  would 
be  denied  federal  aaeiatennn  and  attea  not 
yet  propoeed  would  be  JneWglhle  for  the 
beale  atodtae  needed  to  detenntaw  Super- 
fund  eUsiblllty. 

For  ■«»'-r**  BPA  could  not  routinely 
deen  up  potaoiMd- drtaUns  water  euppUea 
unleai  the  oontaminatlaB  waa  kauwu  to  be 
cauaed  by  a  faculty  that  taandled  heaardoua 
aubatancea.  Water  auppllea  currently  pro- 
poeed for  Inrliiainn  on  the  If atlooal  Priority 
Uat  would  be  reaaofod  from  Superfund'a  Ju- 
rtedlctlon.  Inrliidins  water  auppUea  in^  New 
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Totk.  California.;  Iflrtiisan.  MInnaaota.  Ne- 
braaka.  New  Jobey.  and  North  r>mrtMpr 
KPA  would  be  p^uded  tnm  tmObm  tbe 
Btudiaa  needed  t^  detennine  if  other  con- 
taminated water  auppllea  abouM  be  deened 
up.  I 

Per  example  WA  would  alao  not  be  able 
to  routlndy  dcaa  up  public  bealtb  tbreata 
cauaed  by  the  eifaaction  and  praceaaiiw  of 
oraa  and  ndneraia 

Lesaliae  aubataadanl  cleanup.  Tbe  Aiknln- 
iatratton'a  propo^d  aDowi  SPA  deenupe  to 
violate  public  heOltb  atandarda  and  ertteria 
ttabllBhed  undet-  other  rdevant  enriron- 
nwntal  lawa  for  any  reaaooa  pronmlsated  by 
the  asency  in  ite  National  Oontliwency 
Plan.  Tbe  NaUoyl  Oonttosency  nan.  now 
bHns  propoeed,  aancUona  dirty  deanupa,  by 
allowtns  unneceeearfly  broad  watveta  for  ap- 
Idlcableatandanli. 

Pitll  to  provide  adequate 
mento  at  mmmi^ittlfe  threatened  by 

atdoua  aubatano^  nteaaea.  The  

doeanet  requlreKPA  to  initiate  bealtb  ea- 

the  threat. 

FWl  to  compel  tbe  dean  up  of 
owned  by  tbe  federal  sovernment. 

Pafl  to  put  KPtL  on  a  artiadule  to 
deanup. . 

Pan  to  addi  eae  I  contamlnattnn  of  natural 
reeoureea  wbleh  threaten  tbe  food  ebaln. 

Ptil  to  dean  11$  ownmiinttlee  threatened 
by  tbe  releeae  of]  petroleum 
tundersround 


would  be  Ms  enou^  to  aeat  the 
who'd  want  to  come  in  and  bet.  And 
would  be  doeed. 


the 

Bshty-dtfit  oaillion  peoirie  tn  tbe  USA 
gamble:  U  ndmon  an  coapuWve  samblerL 
And  70  peroent  of  an  cooipulatve 
bet  OBI 


with  aeeem  to  the 
'A  to  cany  out  Ita  dutlea 


^^11  to  provide 
oourtatorequlro 
under  Superfund. 

PaO  to  provide; appropriate  rdlef  to  vie- 
Uma  <rf  taaaanknd  aubatanoe  rdeeaea  Indud- 
inc  faiiiiic  to  eatabUata  a  federal  cauae  of 
action. 

The  Artmlniatratton'a  propoeala  are  wtaoDy 
out  of  touch  with  {the  needa  of  the  American 
people  for  a  atroas  Superfun  prosram.  We 
urse  you  to  reject  the  Aitalnietratloa'a  Su- 
perfund biU. 

Ruaadl  Petereo4.  Preaident.  National  Au- 
dubon Sodetr.  JMea  Ifeyer.  Director.  Aivl- 
ronmental  Actioit  Jack  »■— km«  XjegWa- 
tivc  Director.  Unted  Stedworten  Dtalon; 
ICaitha  Broad,  Bdaource  SpedaMat.  Natural 
Reaourcee  Defeoae  Council:  Oom  Kar- 
plnakl.  Director,  a  A  PIRO;  Ira  Arlook.  Oo- 
Olractor.  CitlBen  Adlon:  RabM  OavM  Saper 
atein.  Director.  RdlslouB  Act  Canter,  Utalon 
of  American  Hebrew  Consresatlon:  A. 
Blakianan  Bariy,  I  Waablngton  Repreeenta- 
tive.  Sierra  dubt  Joan  Oaybrook.  neat- 
dent.  PubUc  CttlOen:  Olenn  Watta.  Preai- 
dent. Commnnicattona  Wockera  of 


But  when  owneis  of  aiiorta  teama  are  al- 
lowed to  o«n  race  tradEB  or  incur  heavy 
sembltng  loeaee  and  atm  keep  their  fran- 
rhiaee.  how  ean  you  pick  on  Mickey  Mantle 
and  Wmte  MSya  for  woridns  for  a  caatno? 

rvc  wMked  with  an  ex-malw  leasue 
player  who  sot  In  trouble  becauae  of  gam- 
bUnt.  waa  aent  to  the  minora,  and  ended  up 
oat  of  baeetiall  I  worked  with  a  minor  lea- 
guer who's  no  tatpar  in  baaebaU:  g* wihfiiiy 
took  Ita  too.  I  imdw  athletea  playing  now 
who  bave  aerkma  gamhling  protdema. 

The  anawer  la  not  to  aend  athlete^am- 
blera  to  Jafl  or  drive  them  out  of  their  llveli- 
taood.  The  anawer— aaaumlng  they  want 
help  and  are  willing  to  make  reatttutlon 
where  called  f or— ia  to  aend  them  into  retaa- 
and  OamUera  Anony- 


COMPUUnV^  OAMBT1KR8  NEED 
IHELP 


HON.  JM  COURIER 


I  know  team  ownera  who've  balled  atar 
playera  out  of  their  gambling  debta  or 
traded  gambling  playera  away  to  get  rid  of 
them.  But  the  anawer  ia  not  to  ban  a  gam- 
bler out.  ehlp  bim  out.  or  lock  him  out:  tbe 
answer  ia  to  help  him  help  hlmaelf  out. 

.;    aawar.nw  acnaiMia 

ISia-loaa:  Sght  caileaco  White  Sox  play- 
eta  eenapiied  with  gamblera  to  tbrow  the 
lOM  World  Serlea.  They  were  barred  from 
baeebaU  far  life. 

ISSl:  Two  Manhattan  OoUege  playera 
of  accepting  $S.000  to  fix 
arandala  bit  tbree  other 
New  Torfc  edMOla  and  Bradley  Unlveraity. 

ISM:  Three  ex-Kentudqr  atara  were 
charsed  with  takbw  laoo  in  brlbee  to  fix  a 


nr  THiR( 

Wedne$day.  April  17. 1H5 

•  Mr.  COURTBR.  Mr.  ^teakisr,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  my  ooUeagues  an  exod- 
lent  artlde,  "Ctanpulsive  Gamblers 
Need  Hdp." 

OoMPDMavx  Oanaiaaa  NSm  Bmr 

(ByijnieWexIer) 

Pabldi.  NJ.— If  you  took  the  pari-mutad 

martilnea  out  of  the  raoe  tradn  and  put 

them  In  tbe  atadlama  wbtn  football,  baee- 

ball,  heakethell.  aqd  other  aporta  are  played. 


ISSl:  TWO  gamblera  were  charged  with 
bribtaic  Dtaivenity  of  Connecticut  playera  to 
keep  aw  lug  down. 

lost:  NVL  playen  Paul  Honung  and  Alex 
Karraa  wan  eiiapendwi  for  betting  on  f oot- 
bangamaa. 

1970:  Denny  MrTaIn,  baaeball  pitcher,  waa 
for  alleged   involvement  with 


ItM:  A  Boaton  College  forward  and  four 
otbera  wen  eoaivicted  of  oonq>iiacy  to 
engace  In  apocta  liribety. 

IOCS:  nn.  euarterback  Art  Sehllehter  waa 
for  bettinc,  ahd  rdnatated  after 
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with  •  peroent  of  the  population  identt- 
fled  aa  eempuldve  gamblen.  tben'a  no 
reaaon  to  beUen  that  ft  peroent  of  athletea. 
lyanagMa^  and  the  people  In  the  tanadcaat 
bootha  and  praaa  boxea  arent  tbe  aaaM. 

The  aaedia  an  a  aignlflcant  part  of  the 

that  leap  to  pillory  a  guy  Uke 
Denny  Itelaln  are  publiabing  point  apreeda, 
handliawiing  the  bocaea,  and  providing 
other  aervkMs  to  gamUera.  Compulalve  gam- 
bling la  an  taapulae  reaetlcn  and  aeeing  tbe 
can  be  the  aparic  that  puabea 
gamUera  to  place  lieta. 
Oo  to  a  apotta  event.  Tou  bear  the  bum- 
taig  in  tbe  atanda  when  tbe  home  team  ia 
ahead  but  hnt  maktaig  the  apread.  Any  ttaae 
there^  an  Interoeptlon  in  footbell  or  a 
layup  in  haaketball,  you 
that  the  game  ia  betai 
Ifa  bard  for  aporta  to  get  and  keep  a  dean 


nr  TH>  Booss  or  1 


ranvas 


Wednesday,  April  17. 198S 

•  Mr.  DCXINAN  of  California.  Mr. 
^MSfeer,  I  wish  to  recognise  Mr.  Jtan 
SOva,  an  outstanding  teacher  at  Lbs 
Amigos  High  Sdiod  In  Fountain 
VaUey,CA. 

I  addressed  Mr.  SOva's  dasses  of  341 
students,  plus  11  faculty  members  snd 
seversl  parents  recently  snd  was  very, 
very  impressed  with  the  broad  range 
of  quesUons  ssked  by  tbe  group.  Stu- 
dents touched  on  many  of  the  ques- 
tl<»i8  that  my  colleagues  and  I  wrestle 
with  each  day  as  we  work  to  devdop 
effective  puUle  policy. 

I  would  like  to  share  most  of  the  stu- 
dents' questions  with  my  colleagues. 
How  goes  It  with  the  higli  sdtool  stu- 
dents In  your  districts?  Tlieee  young 
people  today  are  most  tanpresdve. 

Questions  attadied. 

Why  do  we  slve  eo  much  foreisn  aid  to 
laraet?  Do  they  receive  more  than  their 
abare  of  American  foreign  aid? 

Who  do  you  eee  aa  the  atnnaeat  RepubU- 
can  contender  in  08?  Jack  Kemp  or  Oeorae 
BudL  lant  Vice  Freeldent  Budi.  really  a  lib- 
eral at  heart? 

Do  you  asree  with  Senator  Barry  a<dd- 
water  tbat  the  current  adminlBtratloB  ia 
throwing  money  at  Defcnae  contractoca. 
The  example  Oddwater  ueed,  waa  a  mllt- 
tary  tank  ooatlne  ft  mlUkm  doOara  In  1070 
and  the  aame  tank  coating  1ft  mmian  in 
1903. 

Why  waa  Caaatua  Clay  entertained  at  the 
Wtatte  Houee,  after  be  wfueed  to  aerve  In 
the  mllltary?  Want  that  an  taiault  to  the 
American  Men  In  uniform? 

Do  you  fed  Tlaae  magaaftif  aboold  ban 
been  forced  to  pay  laradl  Defenae  »""Mt 
Artel  Sbaron  for  the  Uid  they  were  guilty 
of  coounlttlng  again 

Wbatlatheealaryofai 

Doee  the  gwiisnnnt  pay  for  yon  to  1 
your  furoltura  \mtt  to  WSd^taigten 
back  to  CaaUfomia  If  you  are  defeated.  Doee 
the  g«  wt  miMiit  ever  pay  fiir  your  tmmny  to 
fly  back  to  OaUf ocnia? 

Why  doea  Prmtdent.  Reagan  allow  molea 
to  work  In  top  eewuUjr  areaa.  It  aeeaaa  Uke  a 
lot  of  vltd  taifonaatkm  ia  leaked  to  the 
preaa.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Waabing- . 
ton  Poet  and  thdr  artlde  on  our  aecret  mia- 


What  ia  Rep.  Edward  P.  Petdmn  like  n  a 
penon.  Do  you  think  he  created  problcma  in 
South  Korea,  at  the  airport?  lant  the  Amer- 
ican Ambaaaador  upeet  with  btan? 

Why  did  Jeeae  Jaekaon  go  to  Cuba  and 
taring  back  crlminala.  Dont  we  ban  cnoudi 
dope  diali la  in  tbia  country  now.  Did  be  do 
itforajoke? 

Do  you  fed  Ted  Kennedy  wHI  be  bard  for 
the  Republteena  to  beat  If  be  abould  set  bla 
partlea  nnidfntlal  nominatkm?  He  eeema 
to  be  a  very  Chrlatlan  f eDow,  with  bla  cur- 
rent trip  to  Africa  and  alL 

Why  did  neaklent  Carter  want  to  gin  the 
Panama  Canal  back?  Do  you  fed  tbat  bla 
top  aide  Hamilton  Jordan  gan  him  bad 
advice  on  numeroua  occaatons? 
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Aftar  mtditaw  Um  CBB  oKfatty 
On  BaUMT.  I  ait  Um  fttftaf  be  to 
ttM  UN*  to  Cmw  ItanlB.  Hw  can  the 
I  people  be  pnileeted  from  tlie  Den 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


with    qmto 


eliyaarc 
Why  vamt  Ju»  Vonda  tried  for 

the  Utalted  Otatoe  for  her  rale  in 
the  North  Viet  Com  during  the 
VMNamooofUetr 

Dojroa  fad  the  Prortdant  it 
to  MiMtary  aina?  Tlie  PfldaBl 

I  for  the  aaiteaa  klllad  In : 
■k  It  that 

the  ooavoond  with  empty  riflea. 
Bam  oauM  the  Piwldant  he  that  icnotant?* 


It  reflaeted  a  late 
Itn  Soviet  poUey  deeWoa  to  i 

—     -  of  the 

Bllttary  proanre  on  Managua. 

of  growing  nallMtlon  of  the 

UAlta  of  tnfhMoee.  llOeeow  gave  enough  to 
waid  off  BiriwalliM  of  betrayaL  But  aha 
Uattad  luiiotmant  to  one  ahe  eould  afford 
tokae. 

Tlw  white  paper  figuna  ahow  (hat  Soflat- 
Uoe  aamtary  equlpaant  atm  teadiaa  Maaar 
hot  at  a  mneh-redaeed  late.  TOday^  ad- 


Apnll7,1985 

the  fact 


\ 


aelfaal 

that  Nkangua'a  . 

other  ttmff*^  tntn  "Ubatatian  theolo- 

gtaw"  to  COrdofa  Rhraa.  fonaar  head  of  the 

Oonenratlon  Party.  It  notea  guerrilla  alU- 
In  B  aalvador  and  Ouataeaala.  hut  Ig- 
the  Caet  that  pro  fOtflsa  unity  < 
■  a  praoonditleo  for  Cuban  i 

that  Intenieelne  atragL 

that  aoriai^rlented  faetloaa  do  not  pra- 


DEFKN8B  DKPARllfXNTV  WHITJC 
PAFKR  ON  CBNTRAL  AMKRICA 


HON.  MKHAELD.  BARNES 


WdMittdav.  dprtl  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  BARmB.  Mr.  8pe>k«r.  reoently 
we  an  rceetred  a  aUek  pubUeatkm  from 
the  DeputBMnt  of  DefeoM.  entitled 
"Tbe  Sovlet-Caban  Cnnnertkin  in 
Central  America  and  tbe  Oarfbbean." 
While  tliia  irtilte  paper  containa  aome 
vabmble  inf onnatlnn.  it  niay  be  mia- 

The  Subeommittee  on  Weatem 
Hcmiai^iere  Affhlia.  whidi  I  have  the 
honor  to  ehatr,  reemtly  held  a  hearlnv 
on  the  Sotlet  prcaenee  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. At  that  heartac  a  noted  aeh<dar 
and  autlior  of  a  State  Dmartment 
gtudy  on  the  aohlwt.  Prof.  CO.  Jaeob- 
aen  of  the  Ihitvefatty  of  Miami,  pre- 
aented  a  crttlaae  of  the  white  paper. 
So  that  the  Membera  wm  have  the 
benefit  of  hia  analyala.  I  am  aubmit- 
tim  Profaaaor  Jaoobaen'a  critique  for 
theRKOBB. 

Hie  artlde  f oHowK    . 


Theaaei 

DBdn 

H«an  adBdalatratlan'a  ftaat. 

early  UN  whtti 

1  paper  oa  Ovtral  America 

OBibodtaa 

and  a 

pBo^dBia  all  the  laiildiiiiw 

thatplagv 

Mdlta 

pntanora.  It  la  rhetorically 

landntlaoa.  But  it  eontataa 

few  (acta- &M^ 

o<  the  haid  data  that  la  pre- 

aaotod  la  Blaiaai 

dkw.  beeaape  It  to  preaantod 

out  of  Ita  prapa 

r  floatoKt:  aoaae  la  mutually 

one  la  new. 

A  eradlhle  a 

laa  tot  raaaoned  American 

eoBeemcanba 

■ada.  The  white  paper  doea 

netBMkelt.tt 

aaakaa  no  leference  to  the 

body  of  aeholanhlp  that  la 

available. 

aadfl 

ma  whkh  the  aoUd  data  ra- 

quired  for  a  raaUatie.  balanead  OMO  eould  be 

estiaetad:  nor  < 

loaa  It  refer  to  the  exhana- 

funded)  Jaeobai 

m  Beport  of  June  IMl  on 

Soviet  Attltudai 

1  Towaidii  AM  To.  And  COB- 

ice.  whM 

t  rrilaeta  the  burgeoBlng  trove  of 

acadanle 

rcfa,  and  which  doaa  make 

theeaaa. 

Suhatltatlon  of  a  caricature  «ee- 

tre  for  p 

roper 

threat  analyala  Invttaa  dia- 

I  In  Mlearagua:  by  earty 
IMS  there  ware  ataeady  aaoro  than  UM. 
the  U«  T-M  aaedhnn  tank*  rapra- 
ooly  a  BMdaat  iacreaae  on  mlA-lMS 
(It  WM  than  that  Nloamgua  eatab- 
Uahed  Ita  eeeood  tank  brigade). 

Tbe  tanka,  and  BMiat  o<  the  eooventlonal 
equipntant  aequired  by  the  Banrtinlaiaa.  are 
of  ooiMlderabla  Tiittngr.  though  of  eourae 
atm  potent:  the  T-58e.  fint  deptoyad  in 
IMl.  an  a  davetopaaent  of  the  T-S4/M.  of 
late  Worid  War  n  fame.  They  are  not  uaaful 
agataHt  guanHlM.  And  the  lack  of  auitable 
terrain  en  route  to.  for  erample.  Teguci- 
galpa, the  HOaduian  capital,  aeveraly  eon- 
atrain  their  uffOuaive  potentlaL  AmpMUooa 
capability,  the  ability  to  ford  a  river,  la  not 
imaful  If  mountaina  and  Jun^  predude 
aeaam  to  the  river  bank. 

Hie  m-M  helicopter  gunahlpa  are 
aulted  for  oounterin- 
they  are  not  Dmcfa  uae 
In  hoatOe  air  envtronmaDto  <aa 
duran  or  other  Jeta). 

The  weetre  of  lUg-aia.  and  of 
iMlaaanee  fUghta  appeara  unduly 
TlM  aarty-BMdel  Wt-Ua  (It  entered  eervloe 
In  IMd)  that  a  country  In  Nloaragua'a  "Ideo- 
logical bracket"  would  nonnally 
would  not  enaure  air  auperiority 
Booduraa.  But  that  la  Irrelevant, 
eleariy  appredatea  Waahlngton'a  poaltlao 
that  their  Introduetian  would  oonatttute  a 
caaua  beOL  Available  evidence  auggeeto 
Soviet  detomlnatlan  not  to  be  eaat  In  the 
role  of  tawtlgator  It  would  dilate  the  propa- 
ganda barveat  that  ahe  ezpeeto  to  reap  In 
the  event  of  flnal  U  A  aetkn. 

Hypothetical  Bear  iiiuiiiiialaaaiim  fllghto 
and  Soviet  naval  fadUtiM  at  BluefMd  Bay 
fan  la  the  aame  category:  they  would  give 
to  Waahlngtao  threat 
The  moot  aenaittve  "targata"  on 
the  Weat  Ooaat.  In  particular  the  Trident 
baae  «t'"  tan  Pugat  Sound,  are  in  any 
eaae  nearly  aa  far  tram  inaaeure  Mlcangua 
aa  tlmr  are  from  Soviet  Var  Baatam  territo- 
riea.  SImllariy,  no  Naval  commander  with 
aeoam  to  Cuban  porta  would  voluntarily  re- 
deploy to  a  faculty  ao  eapoeed  to  aabotage 
and  attack,  fromaueh  a  plethora  of  boatUe 


nipeakaof  1 
tloai  to  Cuban  and 
wbleh  la  real  but  Imam  the  fact  the  ezten- 
atve  aupport  for  the  Sandintaiaa.  and  for 
Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  rabda,  la  alao 
real:  "daborate  aerlea  of  (aupply)  oofridora" 
through  whU  are  heavily  populated  regtona 

Bl  Salvadoran  luauigente  are  aald  to  have 
aequirad  American  weapoaia  from  Vietnam, 
and  there  la  no  qoaattai  that  aoaae  audi 
aima  dM  taideed  arrive,  through  a  variety  of 
ehaanda.  duriw  Itn-M.  But  thara  la  no 
evldaaioe  that  thia  pardBtad.  There  la  evl- 
tbat  arma  acquired  ainoe  IMS 
of  Bl  Salvador^  mOltarr. 
need  of  boote  and  madldae.  not 


Invokea 
Bl  Salvadoran 


'dee- 


The  white  peper  edito  on  Apag  IMS  dla- 
cuaataD  between  Soviet  Puielgn  Iftnlrter 
Ofoaayko  and  Orenadlan  Prime  mnlatcr 
Btabop.  to  auggad  deceitful  Soviet  maakJng 
of  aiiiiaaliri  taitent.  But  tbe  full  Oromyko 


The  white  paper  la  not  condatent.  Some 
aactkaM  tatt  of  real  "liandd"  military 
threate  and  oparattcaa:  daewhere  tbe 
danger  la  add  to  emenate  fNm  the  "high 
degree  of  eoaigraence  In  Soviet.  Cuban  and 
mearaguan  fCrdgn  poUcy  goala".  The  legltt- 
macy  of  Ameriea'a  poature  la  aald  to  derive 
fna  Nloaragua'a  podtkm  aa  a  gaographlcd 
ndghbcr.  but  wboai  Nloaragua'a  force  poten- 
tid  la  eoewarad  to  her  "ndgbbon",  VM. 
foreea  In  HOnduraa  and  off  her  ooaata  are 
ezduded  from  coaiddaratlOB  (Bather  than 
wimparing  Nloaragua'a  active  and  reeerve 
foroee  with  BnaO'a  active  eoldlary.  it  might 
be  mote  rdevant  to  note  that  NIcaragua'a 
ocaapodte  total  is  far  amaDer  than  Pln- 
land'8). 

Tbe  wblte  paper  laeka  balance.  It  correct- 
ly atatea  that  Thomaa  Borge  daacrlbaa  him- 


llM  wblte  paper 
Churdi  aupport  for 
tlcna."  and  for 
tbro«igbout  the  region.  But  both  are  mia- 
iMilliig  both  are  aimpUatlc.  NIearagua  may 
be  Ifarzlat-dMainated  and  ahe  B«y  ladine 
to  authcriarianlaBa.  but  ahe  la  not  (yet)  a 
Soviet  "aatdltte".  either  politically  or  Ceo- 
namleaUy— and  a  broader  lock  at  the  evi- 
dence tai  fact  auggeeto  that  aba  la  not  likdy 
to  become  one.  Iloeoow  le  redgned  to  mlnl- 
md  ezpectatloaa.  She  baa  no  Oluakma  of 
thla  acore:  ndtber  ahould  Waahington. 

Nicaragua  la  a  gairiaoo  atate.  But  Weetem 
JoumalMa  attad  to  oooaldHabla  more  free- 
dom to  travd  and  probe  there  than  In  Gua- 
temala. In  tact.  In  tcnaa  of  tbe  killing  or 
maiming  of  Weatem  obeervera  over  the  laat 
five  yeara.  Guatemala  makaa  Nicaragua  took . 
like  a  veritable  haven. 

Neverthdeaa.  If  tbe  Sandlnlataa'  Nkava- 
gua  la  not  "oommunid"  In  dtber  the  pure 
ICaratat  aenee  or  In  the  Soviet  eenae.  ahe  la 
antl-Amerlean.  and  ahe  doea  eapouaa  an  ide- 
ology, however  diffuae.  iriileh  doea  run 
counter  to  American  tattereata.  And  wtaOe 
Moecow  might  reallae  that  ahe  cannot  oon- 
trd  or  dictate  evento  In  thla  regloo.  ahe  doee 
aapire  to  Influence  and  mlaeblef.  aba  alao 
vlewa  dynamlcB  here  not  In  tbe  abatiact.  but 
aa  Integrd  oompooente  of  a  tfobal  picture,  a 
picture  that  alao  Indudea  Afghaniatan.  and 
other  piaaauraa  doeer  to  home. 

Tbe  grom  ezaggeratlona  of  the  adminia- 
tratioo'a  preferred  Image  of  the  region  In- 
ritee  rebuke,  and  diatracto  attention  from 
the  red  cauaee  for  concern.  Caricature  In- 
ritee  caricature,  not  debate.  Tbe  admlnlatra- 
tion'a  avoidance  of  red  debate.  Indeed.  Ito  de 
facto  auppreeakm  of  read  debate,  la  perturb- 
taig.« 


A  WARiniVO  TO  QADHAFI 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

oriocanua 

Of  XHB  BOUai  or  ■■raBIIITATIVB 

Wednetday.  April  17. 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  adminlatration's  recent  warning  to 
Libya  on  terrorist  acttvltiea  is  wel- 


April  17, 198. 

corned  by  all  Ameri(aa)s  who  believe 
tliat  Qadhafi  h^  gone  too  far  in  pro- 
moting terrorisiL  The  following  New 
York  Times  irticle  describes  the 
Libyan  leader's  latest  plans  for  tertor- 
iam. 

As  my  colleagjues  know.  Qadhafi  re- 
cently announcM  the  formation  of  a 
"Pan  Arab  Coibmand"  to  carry  out 
acts  of  vlolen^  against  the  United 
States,  other  western  natlona.  and 
moderate  Arab  segimes. 

Our  President^  wisely  warned  Qadha- 
fi that  he  would  be  held  regwmsible 
for  any  Libyan;  terrorist  acts  against 
the  United  Statfes.  His  plan  to  form  a 
"Pan  Arab  Comtnand"  is  Just  one  of  a 
series  of  recent  Libyan  efforts  in  the 
area  of  terrorinbi.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Qadhafi  knnounoed  that  the 
Sudan  was  Libyan  territcny  and 
warned  that  Preddent  Reagan  would 
loae  Ills  nose  if  me  tried  to  interfere  in 
developments  Inlthe  Sudan. 

In  recent  weelcs,  a  Libyan  anti-Qa- 
dhaf i  exile  living  in  Btmn  was  gunned 
down  by  a  littyan  hit  man  aa  he 
walked  in  that  city.  He  is  (me  of  many 
exfled  Libyans  wlio  have  been  assssal 
nated  by  Ubyan  terrorists  during  the 
past  few  years.  Qadhafi  lias  also  been 
accused  of  opeiisting  a  radio  station 
from  a  ship,  anchored  off  the  north 
African  coast,  tliat  is  allegedly  tooad- 
casting  calls  for  north  Afiieana  to  kill 
Zionists. 

In  addition  to  engaging  in  acts  of 
terrorism  itself,  i  Libya  tralna.  funds, 
and  gives  false  documentation  to  ter- 
rorists fnmi  a  variety  of  countries 
around  the  wori(i  In  a  sense,  terroriam 
has  bec(Hne  an  Instrument  of  libyan 
foreign  policy. 

Enough  is  enough,  however.  I  cam- 
mend  the  Presi(|ent  for  t— "tg  out 
on  this  critical  iisue  of  putting  a  stop 
to  mindless  terrorism.  Oiven  the  seri- 
ous interest  that  the  administration 
has  in  trying  to  do  something  about 
this  growing  mfnaee,  I  would  hope 
that  Qadhafi  and  company  are  listen- 
ing very  carefulli. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  article  on 
Ubyan  terrorism  to  my  ooUeaguea  in 
the  Congress. 

[Prom  the  New  Terk  Ttanes,  Apr.  S.  IMS] 

VJ&.  W«am  LotAH  I^adbk  cm  TnMom. 
^laoop 

WAamaBioa.  Apktt  2.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
miniatraUoo  critlAaiii  OoL  ituaauaar  d- 
Qaddafl  of  Libya  tdday  for  hia  tematkm  of 
a  "Pan  Arab  oommind"  to  carry  out  acta  of 
violence  agaiad  0^  United  Statea.  other 
Weatem  nationa  Snd  moderate  Arab  re- 


Following  up  on  a  ataBHar  warning  to  Iran 
made  privately  In  i^oent  weeka.  the  Admln- 
latntlon  publidy  t*med  Oolond  Hartilafl 
today  that  he  wooM  be  bdd  "fully  raapoui- 
Ue"  for  Libyan  tenWiam  agataMt  the  Itaited 
Statea.  | 

Colond  (aartrtan.  Who  baa  repeatedly  aup- 
ported  revdutionwy  BMnrementa.  add  on 
Sunday  that  "there  la  no  dtemattve  to  oon- 
fnntlng  the  enemy  with  violence." 


ahould  know 
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>»eaking  in  Tripoli  at  the  ooodudon  of 
the  fhd  meeting  of  the  Pan-Arab  r;«n„^r^ 
for  Tifading  tbe  Arab  Revolutionary  Poroea, 
he  pralaad  the  auldde  attacka  on  American 
and  other  taataOationa  la  the  regkm. 

"We  want  every  one  of  na  to  aay:  I  have 
decided  to  die  Jud  to  aplte  America."  be 
aakL  "If  we  oould  bring  thla  nation  to  tbe 
point  irtiere  It  pomemea  thla  detemiinatlon 
it  wHl  deflnitdy  win." 

Be  aald  vlolenee  ahould  be  brought  to  bear 
agaiad  the  UUted  Statea  and  aoch  coun- 
trtm  aa  Bgypt  and  tbe  Sudan,  wbicfa  have 
lieen  hia  chief  advcfaariea. 

Reflecting  Waabington'a  heightened  aeeu- 
rity  «<Mmf»»-    tbe  Adminiatratkm 
qui^ly  to  indicate  that  it  took  Colonel 
dafl  aarloudy. 

"Tbe  world  cannot  tolerate  the  law] 
nem  and  terrortBi  whkdi  Qaddafi  ao 
advoeatea,"  Bemard  Katt).  the  State 

meat  apokaaman.  aald.  "Be  

thla  and  be  aware  that  Ubya  win  be  held  ac- 
countable for  tta  aetloiw." 

"Our  own  vlewa  on  terroriam  and  Colonel 
(Gaddafi  are  wdl  known."  Mr.  Kdb  contin- 
ued. "We  wm  hold  Taartrtafl  fony  ntpaimaae 
for  Ubyan  terroataa  agaiad  AaierlcaiM  and 
other  XJJB.  iatereata.  whether  carried  out 
abroad  or  hi  the  Uailed  Statea.  Ukewiae.  we 
win  eontiaue  our  oooaoltatioaia  and  coopera- 
tion to  asald  gofemmento  threatened  by 
Ubyan  aggreadoai." 

n>w  the  new  force  announced  by  Colond 
Qaddafl  wiD  operate  la  undear.  Ita  miaakm 
la  to  be  a  Und  of  aupra-Arab  fOroe.  not  be- 
bdden  to  aay  one  atate.  but  orvniaed  and 
outfitted  by  the  Ubyana.  and  it  would  be  eo 
aealoua  aa  to  be  wflUng  to  cany  out  auldde 
attacks  If  neoeaaary. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  con- 
demned Ubya  for  ita  acta  of  terroriam  and 
in  effect  baa  aevered  mod  tiea  with  it.  But 
the  Aikniniatrattan  says  it  has  been  frua- 
trated  by  the  faflure  of  other  countries  to 
iadateUbya. 

On  aeverd  ooraaiona  the  Adminlatration 
baa  moved  aircraft  eanler  taak  f oroea  into 
watecB  near  Ubya  and  in  IMl  two  Ubyan 
planea  were  abot  down,  by  an  American  F- 
14. 

Robert  G.  lIcFarlane.  the  White  Houae 
nationd  aacurity  adviaer,  aaid  lad  week  that 
the  Importance  of  having  allied  bacfctng  was 
"probably  nowhere  better  ezpoeed  than  in 
tbe  eaae  of  Ubya." 

Be  aald  that  the  various  fntytlfnif  taken 
by  Prmldant  Reagan  in  IMl,  such  as  cut- 
ttaig  off  oO  imports  from  Ubya.  refudng  to 
aeO  Ubyattcaaa  that  oould  benefit  ita  econo- 
my and  trying  to  diaanade  Americana  from 
living  there,  bad  aome  effect,  "but  I 
wouldat  pretend  that  it'a  had  an  effect  of 
atopping  Ubya'a  behavior  and  aupp(»rt  for 
terrorism." 

Be  said  that  "unta  we  can  stop  tbe  train- 
ing by  Ubya  of  other  teiTDrista.  the  gradu- 
atea  of  whoae  campa  are  vread  from  the 
PhiUpplnea  to  Irdand.  Ubya  remains  a 
and  a  rlak  to  us,  aa  weD  as  our 
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Preddaat  Gaafar  d-Nimdry  of  the  Sudan, 
whole  In  Waahlagton  on  an  unoffldd  vidt. 
aald  today  tai  an  Interview  with  United  Prem 
Intemattand  that  be  bad  thwarted  a  plot 
by  MOataa  ftrndamentallda.  armed  by  Iran, 
to  overthrow  hia  regime  laat  week. 

Be  aald  that  the  Modem  BrothertMiod. 
iriilcb  had  led  btan  to  introduce  lalamie  law 
to  the  Sudan  IS  moaitha  ago.  bad  turned  out 
to  be  too  eatieiiif.  and  that  he  had  aneated 
IM  of  tta  membera.  Aa  a  result,  he  add.  the 
group  orgaaihad  the  demonatrations  againd 
him.  Be  aald  that  they  had  received  ezplo- 
fromlran.* 


or 
nr  TBI  Booaa  or 

Wedne$daif.  Aprtt  17. 19S5 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  ^leak- 
er. Senate  Joint  Resolutiim  IS.  calling 
for  the  diwlgnattori  of  May  7.  1985.  as 
Helsinki  Rigtats  Day,  has  my  whole- 
hearted Muppoit.  Human  rights  ex- 
perts from  all  35  signatorlea,  inriiwHiiy 
the  United  States,  will  assemble  in 
Ottawa  that  day  to  begin  a  review  of 
the  ImplementatiOD  of  the  human 
rights  provisiims  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. It  has  been  nearly  10  years  since 
'tyMspd  mai^  agreement  was  signed 
by  tlw\iiati(ms  of  Europe  and  North 
establishing  the  rights  of  in* 
dividuaJ^  regarding  their  govonments 
and  afnrming/Uie  right  of  individuals 
to  be  m^^oed  from  their  govern- 
ments. B^ts  during  those  10  years 
have  indeed  demonstrated  how  rele- 
vant these  rights  are  to  the  quality  of 
human  life. 

The  principle  of  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual liberty  Is  firmly  rooted  in  our 
own  Oovemment  and  tiie  historical 
experience  of  our  people.  Over  the  last 
200  yesrs  we  M  a  nation  have  strug- 
gled to  live  up  to  that  prlndple  both 
at  h(»ne  and  abroad.  We  have  defend- 
ed that  principle  in  tlie  world  arena 
and  advocated  it  as  an  ttifmtial  com- 
ponent of  Oovemment.  Our  own  oom- 
mitment  to  this  princUile  now  em- 
bodied in  the  w*i«htM  accords  ahould 
not  falter  because  of  all  too  common 
violati(m8  of  those  human  rights  ac- 
cords by  some  of  the  signatorlea. 

Yesterday.  I  learned  that  Abe  Stolar. 
who  is  both  an  American  citlaen  and  a 
Soviet  ref usenik.  has  been  told  that 
he.  his  wife  and  aon  wlU  be  allowed  to 
onigrate  after  9  long  years  of  waiting. 
Many  of  my  oolleaguea  are  f^mmmr 
with  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Stolar's  eaae. 
As  a  young  man  Abe  aooompanied  his 
parents  to  their  native  Ruasia.  With- 
out his  kmnrledge  or  consent.  Abe  was 
made  a  Soviet  dtiaen.  He  has  lived  as  a 
law  abiding  dtiaen  in  tiie  Soviet  Union 
for  the  last  52  years;  his  oaiy  crime 
that  he  and  his  family  filed  for  exit 
visas  in  1975  so  that  they  oould  leave 
the  Soviet  Uni(m.  And  yet.  the  Helsin- 
ki accords,  to  which  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  agreed,  guarantee 
a  dtiaen's  right  to  emigrate. 

What  then  oould  be  wrong  now  that 
Abe  is  being  allowed  to  leave?  During 
the  9  tong  years  of  waiting,  Abe's  aon 
Michael  has  taken  a  bride,  a  baigpy  oc- 
casion to  be  celebrated  in  most  aod- 
eties.  But  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Soviet  Uni(m  is  tuming  this  family 
blessing  into  a  family  tragedy  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  Michael's  wife  to  Join 
the  Stolar  family  as  they  begin  their 
new  life  in  Israel  this  Saturday.  April 
20, 1986.  In  dear  violation  of  the  spirit 
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of  Um  BdrinU  aeeordi  whlidi  fuanui- 
tas  freedom  of  reUgioae  pneUoe  to 

of  the  rignatory  nettone.  the 
of  the  SovleC  Italoii  hae 

to  reeognlM  the  OMRleie  of 
mehSfd  and  hk  wife  JuUa  beeauee  it 
waa  perf onned  br  a  labU.  It  la  my  for 
vent  hope  that  the  oftldala  of  the 
Soviet  OovenmMBt  who  are  reiponei- 
ble  for  thiB  imreoBoaaNe  ittaatlan  wfU 
reevahiate  their  rtefWnn  and  grant 

JuUa  ttolar  i Imiiai  to  Join  her 

family  aa  they  lealiialii  to  Ivad  thie 
I  nrpe  my  eoUeagum  in  the 
to  Join  me  In  aridnc  the 
Soviet  Oovenunmt  to  rwwneirter  ite 
moot  unfortunate  Interpvetatlon  of 
theBeWnld 
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ble  after 


Aprai7,2$85 


',198^ 


would  be 
poUoe  fired  upon 
crowd  and  killed  three 


A»  I  levtewed  the  Department  of 
State's  certlfleatlon  report  I  waa  oon- 
fronted  with  example  after  example  of 
aeeepting  the  unaoceptaUe.  Although 
I  appreciate  the  candor  of  the  report. 
I  cannot  aooapC  the  aarampthm  that 
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•  Mr.  OWBI&  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introdndng  a  eoneuiraat  reeolu- 
tioB  irtildi  aeeka  the  wttfadrawal  of  the 
moat  recent  certifleatloa  that  Haiti  la 
— fc«»«y  pngrem  In  eneuring  human 
rlilita.  Thia  history  of  human  rlghU 
abuaaa  In  Haiti  la  lose  and  dlriiearten- 
Ing  to  an  who  are  oonOMned  about  the 
dignity  of  BMiAind  and  the  poedUllty 
that  people  can  work  together  to 
better  the  owwIKInne  of  their  Uvea. 
However,  the  peat  la  not  aa  important 
aa  the  preeent  or  future.  As  we  review 
evnta  of  the  last  year,  it  becomes 
dear  that  the  huaaan  rli^ta  rttnation 
In  Haiti  Is  not  bewning  better  and 
that  It  may  Indeed  be  getting  worae. 
like  the  thOOru  gaam  of  giant  atepe. 
Haiti  takaa  one  amdl  step  forward  and 
one  giant  step  backward.  The  small 
steps  forward  are  the  proclamations 
which  reeogntee  the  baale  rights  and 
the  giant  stspa  backward  are  the  sum- 
mary art  seta  of  thoae  who  dare  to  be- 
lieve and  act  aa  If  they  could  ezerdae 
thoae  rltfita. 

In  the  past,  thoae  who  were  politleal- 
ly  active  were  moot  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected to  arrest.  Inconununlcado  deten- 
tion, and  phyiical  abuae.  In  the  last 
year,  thoae  who  have  been  active  in 
eommimtty  devdopment  and  wmk 
with  the  poor  have  also  been  subjected 
to  arrest  and  abuae.  Many  of  thoae  ar- 
rested have  been  aasortated  with  the 
rathj^'V*  Church  and  theae  arreets 
have  been  proteated  by  the  church  in 
HattL 

Although  one  nuist  view  ewy  situa- 
tion within  the  context  of  a  nation's 
history,  economy,  and  culture,  this  has 
been  ueed  as  a  pretext  tor  accepting 
the  unacceptable  in  HattL  9or  exam- 
ple, the  Department  of  State  noted 
that  the  F*******  Oovemment  acted 
with  restraint  when  three  peoide  were 
killed  last  Maygit  is  beyond  belief  that 


lare 

There  are  no  eaay  amwers  for  HaltL 
The  country  la  poor  and  there  Is  a 
grsat  need  for  devdopnent  of  the  in- 
frastructure and  Industry.  Meaaures 
muat  be  taken  to  protect  the  agricul- 
tural land  and  replant  forests  which 
control  water  flow  to  that  land.  WhOe 
iln^^l^^pnifint  takaa  place.  It  Is  easy  to 
overlook  the  day  to  day  livee  of  the 
Haitian  people.  The  day  to  day  real!- 
tiee.  however,  are  the  meet  piemlng 
imue  for  thoee  who  muat  endure  the 
fear  and  hardship  whldi  result  from 
the  govemBMnt's  oppreesive  policies. 
The  day  to  day  realttleB  are  alao  our 
window  through  which  the  future  of 
Haiti  may  be  seen.  The  future  does 
not  look  pmmlaing, 

A  reedutlon  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  wm  do  little  alone.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  a  discussion  of  the  issuee 
wm  lead  to  a  broad-baaed  aatlanal 
conunitment  to  support  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  Haiti  for 
all  of  the  Haitian  people 

The  reaolutlon  that  I  am  Introducing 
fdUowK 

H.  om.  Ra.  lao 

Ooucuiient  molutlafi  MqmHiiis  the  aense 
of  the  Oofwraa  that  the  PrciMnt  ahoold 
withftaw  Uw  detenalnatlan  that  the  Oov- 
•naaaBt  of  Ham  to  nakliw  pragrMi 
toward  taapnvtiw  the  homui  righte  ittaa- 
tlan ta  Bam  and  prosrMi  toward  Imple- 
mentlv  poUtleal  retanaa  wtaleta  are  HHO- 
ttoJ  to  the  devakiaaMOt  of  dMBoeraey  In 
HaiU.  ndi  M  pntnm  toward  the  estab- 
of  poUtleal  partial,  free  dee- 
lofttaei 


two  naw  iDdapandant 
tioaa,  LTafonaatleii  and  Prataralte.  Jeliiad 
the  weakly  LSFettt  Saaasdl  8olr.  but  on 
June  It.  IMl  the  pobUabata  of  an  tbraa  of 
thaaa  pnWlfiitlimT  wara  Jallad  for  «  taeoia. 
ttaa  piiWtohf  of  L'hifanMtlaB  w 
durbw  that  U  boon  and  bto 
brakan  (wtaleta.  aa  the  Dapaitaant  of  State 
oiaanod.  aaived  M  a  raadadar  of  tba  Itatto 
of  fraadaan  of  tlia  paaaa).  and  Fiatemlte  baa 
not  baan  puhMahad  algea  Jona  Itgfc 

atttaB  Osora.  ratomad  to  BaM  la 
lta«  but  WM  not  aUowad  to  ran  ta  the  ( 
tlon  and  waa  nndar  booH  arrast  treaa  June 
tbroogh  aaptamber  1M4.  and  appoattfaitot 
flrMo  Oaoda  WM  not  paraaittad  to  ran  ta 
tbe  Pibraary  isa4  ilietlana.  wm  put  nndsr 
aivaat  and  ralaaaad  after  the  tfae- 
and  want  tato  hldtag  ta  July  1M4 
after  bto  prtatliw  ptaaa  wm  taken  and  bto 
Mten  fey  a  aoMtaR  and 
Hattra  laptaeiaitatlta  to  the 
Uttitad  Katlena  ■duaaHonal.  aciantifle  and 
Cnltaral  niiaiitoalliai  Hubert  Da  Bon- 
earay.  wm  datataad  on  July  4.  ltS4  for  a 
bouia  and  wm  than  plaead  uiinai  houM 
aneat  and  not  ralMMrl  untfl  Saptaihar  n, 
IMC-  MOW.  tberefOce.  ba  it 

Haaoiaad  ftv  M«  Hoaaa  qT  MtfrmtmtmHvn 
lOm  8tmmt$  eoaearrtaeA  That  It  to  the  aaoM 
of  the  <"  I  iM  that  the  neatdant  ahould 
wtthiftaw  the  datanutaeflwi  that  the  Oov- 
enaaant  of  Haitt  to  oMktae  pragraaa  toward 
taaprovtas  the  human  ilghta  lituaHen  ta 
Haiti  and  prosraaa  toward  taaptaaaantiBC  po- 
I  whldi  ara  aaaantlal  to  the  de- 
af daaaoeraey  ta  Haiti,  audi  m 
I  toward  the  aatabitohmant  of  politi- 
cal partlaa.  tnm  eleetlona.  and  freadwii  of 
thai 
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International  Development  rtaanrlallnn  A 
member  of  the  World  Bank  Oioapi  IDA 
sranta  aoft  loanalon  highly 
terma  to  laaaar  devdoped  count) 

Ourtac  heaiinsB feat  month  ta  the] 
a  armpatbetie  ear  OTM  siven  to  the  ploM  for 
more  aM.  which  were  prewnted  by  no  leaa 
than  fortter  aeaiataiy  of  the  liiaaiiij 
Henry  Poa^er.  It  id  dear  that  If  the  Beecan 
admtntotratloB'B  ndw  fbmneaa  on  IDA  to  to 
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.toi 
rtatas  tide,  it  will  I 

Althottdi  the 
honor  iU  May  U 
the  Seventh 


I  a  aand  < 

I  to  fortify  tta  I 

wm 
I  pledse  of  $3J  bauan  to 
of  IDA  ra- 
aouroea.  It  hM  put  IDA  and  tta  eUent  i 
on  notice  that  "tai  llsht  of 
ftocal  preaauraa.  the  admlntateatian  to  not 
budsetlns  at  thto  tioie  for  future  laiiliiiitoli 
menta.  .  .  ."  UjB.  bbdset  lamaa  Mida.  a  aub- 
atantlve  caae  can  be  made 


ture  projaeta.  Projaeta  could  be 
with  eoaMaarelal  loeaa  obtained  at  laane  or 
dwoad.  dnee  proleeto  ooold  eaneials  auffl- 
dent  rl^aaa  to  aa^rloe  ooBBinarcialjGraditB. 

nie  aeeoBd  IDA  product,  tlie  UMaco, 
ahould  atoo  jivo  tlie  Beaaan  admtatotration 
further  caan  to  wlthhald  future  IDA  re- 
IHtotothet 
of  atate  ptaumtac  and  1 

IDA  refeia  to  tlie  fundtas  of 


aupport  for  IDA  Tf  thto  end.  we  wiU  rdy  on 
taformatlon  oontatawl  ta  "IDA  in  Betro- 
9eet,"  a  votaiaae  tfubitobed  fOr  tlie  World 
Bank  by  tlw  Oxford  Unlveraltr : 
IDA  WM  edaNtohert  ta  IMO  to 


and  multilateral  ddvdopment  baiAa  feerad 
to  traed.  fltaoe  ttataatabUatament.  IDA  hM 
expanded  at  a  radid  rate.  In  fbet,  it  hM 
srown  more  rapidly  than  tlie  eeeoaadM  of 
dtber  the  donor  at  recipient  ■f^*rrt  that 
participate  ta  mAJBy  July  1M«.  IDA  bad 
extended  total  credlto  of  $SS.T  bOUaB.  LeoM 


aretateradfrw 
and  SO  yeari  to 
poaed).  In  IDA'a 


a  10-yaari 
(minor  fea  ere  tai- 


IDA  REFUanSHMENTB 


tlie  Praddenf  datafolnad  ta  Jan- 
uary IMS.  purauant  to  aaetlaB  S40  of  the 


(ceolataedta 
tidn  101  of  Publle  Law  SS^n).  that  the 
Oovemaant  <tf  Haiti  "to  maktoc  fuiiaaa 
toward  tanprovtas  the  huamn  rishta  dtua- 
Uon  to  BaitI  and  prosraaa  toward  imple- 
manttaw  poiitieal  refonM  which  are  aaaan- 
ttoi  to  the  devdopBMBt  of  daaaoeraey  ta 
Balti.  aoeh  m  pragraaa  toward  the  aatabbata- 
mant  of  poiitieal  partlaa.  tTM  deetloaa.  and 
traadna  of  the  praaa"; 

WheraM  tacraaainc  numbera  of  HaHJant 
have  dIaappMrail.  tarbirtlna  aoeae  wlio  have 
deported  to  Baitt  by  the  Umted  Stataa: 
ta  the  yeferuary  isa4  lagidative 
the  Oovenaaant  of  Bam  did  not 
aQow  DMHfritlftn  raniiMatea.  laecrted  to  In- 
tbaldatlaB  and  attartaa  of  raaulta  to  aaeure 
vtctflrtea  ta  acme  araaa.  and  arraated  poU 
watebH  of  garse  BeauUeu.  Um  only  tade- 
pendent  candidate,  who  wm  defeated; 

WbenM  rloU  besan  ta  May  ua4  after  a 
preonant  woann  wm  Iwatan  to  death,  and 
althonsb  S  other  people  were  kilad.  the  De- 
partment of  State  found  that  the  Oovem- 
ment acted  with  reatratat; 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcauroaau 
tm  1HX  Bovaa  or  i 

WerfMsdaK  Apr<I  17. 19SS 

•  Mr.  IXWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
^waiter.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  an  April  10.  1965  artlde  In 
the  wall  Street  Journal  regarding  the 
International  Development  Aasoda- 
tion  QDAl.  The  anthora  are  Steve  H. 
Hanke  and  Alan  Ruftaa  Watera.  Aa  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Operatlona 
Suboommittee  on  Appropriatlona.  I 
have  cxpreeaed  numerous  wmcems 
during  committee  meetings  regarding 
the  IDA  replenlahmenta.  Aa  the  article 
condudee.  IDA  loans  frequently  sup- 
port eeonamie  praetloee  that  are  the 
antithesis  of  tree  market  policy  and 
are  out  of  step  with  those  domestic 
economic  policies  that  we  know  pro- 
mote growth. 
Bbmah  SnooLBB^r  Oo  Sorr  OH  ] 


M  dow  M  faadbia  to 
tbe  eoonomic  equivalent  of  tianta.  irtiHe  re- 
talnlnc  the  form 

Althoucfa  aoew  4$  natlaaa  have  eooMbut- 
ed  funds  to  IDA.  the  XJM.  hM  proved  to  be 
tlie  Bofted  toudi.  accounttas  for  Sl%  of 
IDA'a  totd  fUndliJB.  Thto  pereantaae  ta- 

Canada.  Fkanoe.  Jtoan.  the  united  mbm- 
dom  and  Wed  Oettaany  are  taetaided  with 
thow  of  the  VS.  Mdther  the  Sovld  Uhlan 
nor  tta  WaiMW  Fad  alltoa  contrtferte  to 
IDA  j 

Elstaty-two  cowntma  have  bean  radpienta 
of  IDA'a  laraamt.  |  Many  of  thaaa.  whUe 
more  than  williag  m  aooqit  the  Wed'B  aoft 
loana.  embrace  an  Ideolaey  that 
from  the 


an  eCti 
aoaktasupdOM 

TboM  data 
tant  unoMdal 
partldpatlon  ta 


Bad  C3ilna.  too.  hM 
for  IDA 
Ibiniantaeredita 
that  one  of  the 

ueed  to  Juatify  UJB. 
ouri 


(By  Steve  B.  Banke  and  Alan  BufM 
Waten) 
Bolatered  by  dally  newa  acoounU  about 
famine  ta  Africa,  m  well  m  picturea  of  IU 
pitiable  victtma.  foreign  aid  advocatea  are 
woildns  Capitol  Hill  m  If  It  were  a  French 
vineyard.  They  have  eipreaaed  outrase 
about  the  Beasan  admintatratkn'a  new- 
found, but  tentative,  unwflllnsneH  to 
ooounlt  ttaelf  to  the  future  aupport  of  the 


allowa  m  to  exert  iOlltieal  tafb 
'*j^'^  Pf *f«~f   ^f  liwtlniMiWfi.  at 

The  IDA  aoft  khna  have  wrooght  two 
produda:  the  aeen  ind  the  unaeen.  We  dto- 
cum  theM  ta  turn,  pfod  of  the  IDAeradita 
have  been  channel^  toward  pobUe  woda 
taftaatnieture  projaeta  that  can  indeed  be 
aeen.  Thew  publiaeertor  mnmaaenta  In- 
dude:  briaation  ptojeeta. 
porta,  rallwaya.  pbvrei 
munlcatioae.ayataai^  uriian 
erase  projeeta.  adiooto  and  pubUe 
Acootdtac  to  lElA'a  reckoning, 
proieda  have  generated  mpertafele  latH  of 
rctum-the  Worid  Bank  aadltad  18X 
projeda  and  found  4n  average  rate  of  ratorn 
ottl%. 

If  we  accept  theM  data  at  face  value,  the 

fund  future  IDA  rmratohmenta  would  not, 
oontoary  to  dalma  made  by  f ordgn-aid  advo- 
catea. Jeopaidtoe  ao«alled  publle  tatraatroe- 


Tb  take  one  evampie.  but  one 
that  IDA  nendden  to  be  tta  crown  Jewd. 
ccnalder  IDA'a  aowanpilalunaptB  ta  the 
Teeaan  Arab  Bepublic  (North  Yemen).  In 
im.  wban  the  TAB  beeaate  a  member  of 
IDA.  "the  InfenutiaB  needed  to  Identity  ta- 
and  toaaaem  ***^rflal 
In  acMequenee. 
IDA  funds  were  ueed  to  aateblttb  the  TAB 
Central  Flanning  Onentoatlon.  wbidi  1im 
played  a  eantial  rale  ta  guldtac  the  coun- 
try* devdopaaent. .  .  ."  Apparently  thto  WM 
not  anough.  and  w  IDA  fundtag  WM  ueed  to 
auhawquwiflT  *Ttii*rllrti  the  f oilowtag  public 
entttiaB:  the  Blghway  Authotlty.  the 
Ttbaaaa  Davalapaiwil  Authodty.  the  bidM- 
trid  btate  Oerakipment  Authority,  the 
TomoB  Oanatal  Grata  Corporatiaa.  the 
Teman  Qenaral  Btoetiic  Corporatioo,  the 
Induatilal  Baak.  of  Temen.  the  ICntotfy  of 
MunldpaUtlM  and  BOudng.  and  the  Nation- 
d  water  end  Sewerage  Aothortty. 

TboM  end  like-mtaded  taatttutlooa  eatab- 
Uabed  by  IDA  have  aU  had  thdr  taevttable 
oanaeqnaneaa.  Tliey  have  provided  Joba. 
pobUdty  and  perquldtaa  for  pdltldana  and 
dvil  awanta.  Alao.  thCK  publle  cnttttea 
have  provided  effective  meehantoma  to  keq> 
the  focdgn  eld  flowlnc.  rot  *— "pi*.  ta  the 
caw  of  the  TAB.  thew  puUle  bodtoa  "have 
been  able  to  be  of  aisnifleant  aaridance  to 
the  guveiiuuent  ta  devtatnc  Ita  ewmoiiilc  and 
poUdaa.  devdoptag  natkaud  bMtltu- 
projeeta  for  other 
But  more  important,  thew  puUle 
taatitntiana  have  acted  to  oontrd 
ta  recipient  natloni, 
to  awrketa  and  poUtteiw  economic 
Ufa  to  the  leaaar  devdoped  countriea.  Thew 
adlona  have  dtodpated  eocnanilc  wealth,  re- 
tarded eoancmle  devdopment  and  will  guar- 
antw  that  the  wretched  ftgurw  that  we  aw 
on  foraignald  postera  remata  ta  a  atate  of 
abjed  poverty. 
Olven  that  the  Baagan  admlnlatratlon  ad- 
frw  maifeeta.  deresulatlan  and  pri- 
a  BMana  for  promotinc  eco- 
noeaic  growth  at  hame.  it  would  be  dtatngen- 
uooa  to  eaaferaw  IDA  funding  that  to  used  to 
public  taetitutkma  that  promote 
taterventlaaa.  regula- 
lona  abroad. 
That  the  Beagan  atfmtatotratlon  to  on 
ta  refuainc  to  budgd  money 
for  future  IDA  repienlahmentB  to  evident. 
What  to  not  dear  to  irtv  the  admtalatratian 
agreed  to  IDA'a  Seventh  Beptanlahment  ta 
isa«  and  whether  Preablent  Beasan  wm.  ta 
fact.  Id'the  budgd  ax  fiOl  where  tt  duNild.* 


on  re-    auffOceting 


THE  AlWUAL  CANADIAN  SEAL 
HUNT  MUST  BE  STOPPED 


HON.  TOM  LANT05 

orcAuroaau 

nr  TBB  HOUaX  (»  BXrSXSDITATmB 

WedneadaK  April  17. 1985 

•  Mr.  LANT06.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ca- 
nadian Royal  Oommiadon  on  Sealing 
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and  the  Seal  Induatry  is  holding  see- 
stons  here  in  Waahlngton  to  receive 
teatimony  from  American  political 
leaders  and  environmental  groupa  on 
this  important  and  eensitive  laeue. 
Today.  I  preeented  a  statement  to  the 
Royal  OommJaslon,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  oolleagnea  in  the  Hbuee 
the  teethnony  which  I  mceented  to 
the  Commlaston: 

Oentlemen.  I  would  Uke  to  thank  you  for 
thto  opportonity  to  preeent  teaUmony  to 
you  today.  Aa  one  irtio  hw  followed  the  Ca- 
nadian aed  hunt  doady  for  many  yeara,  I 
am  tfeaaed  to  abare  my  viewa  with  you. 

I  wiah.  ftad  of  aU.  to  exprem  my  thanks  to 
you  for  your  viatt  to  Waahlngton.  DC.  to  re- 
ceive titlmeny  hare.  It  hM  been  aussealad 
by  aorae  that  aeak  and  the  aaaliiw  tadnatiy 
to  pordy  a  Canadian  coneam.  Bed  hnnttaw 
to  of  woridwide  tatereat,  tt  hM  tatctiMtlaiwl 
bnpMration^  and — mod  importantly — any 
actlcB  whieh  affeeta  the  enviioument  to  a 
matter  for  dobd  coneen. 

Furthermore,  our  two  oountrtaa  are  < 
ly  Unked  by  our  coaunon  border,  we  i 


rloatlj  Interrdated. 
our  two  oountriw  ta  M I 
that  the  precedent  whidi  the  Boyd 
mlaatan  hM  wtahltohed  ahould  be  followed 
to  Bwny  other  fldda  M  wdL 

Americana  have  long  followed  the  Canadi- 
an wd  bunt  with  partleatar  interad  and 
deep  eoncem.  The  orerdtdndng  Brnjodty 
ol  Americana  oppow  the  uning  of  baby 
to  not  almply  the  conoem  of  a 
of  aotaid  wdfara 
but  the  atroog  bdlef  of  mm 

The  appalling  pata  and 
feting  of  the  ammd  aed  alaiigmer  to  wdl 
known  and  thoroughly  deplored— btudseoB- 
tag  the  deCenadem  bdiy  aeato  and  ta  many 
eaaw  dttontag  them  while  they  are  atlD 
alive. 

Mr.  Chaliman.  to  my  *TTMnnriif  today  I  do 
not  wiah  to  f oc»a  on  thew  ctblcd  «««■?■ -w. 
H  tanportant  M  they  are.  Italy  ottaari  have 
f ocuaed  yoor  attention  on  thto  toauu.  Aa  a 
profdaiond  wwwiiitot  T  leedved  my  FIlD. 
to  ecanoBrica  at  the  UUvenlty  of  CaUf onotoL. 
Berkeley,  and  prior  to  my  decUon  to  Oon- 
grew  I  WM  a  prof ewar  of  economtoa  at  San 
Ffeandaco  State  Uhlverdty-I  wtah  to  dto- 
cum  Oie  economic  argnmenta  of  thto  aiatter. 

It  hM  become  dear  over  the  pad  few 
yeara  that  continiitog  the  ammd  aed  hunt 
ta  not  only  a  grow  violation  of  aU  **"■—?* 
atandarda,  but  It  to  atoo  uneoonomlcd  fOr 
both  the  Oovemment  of  Canada  and  for  the 
Canadian  aed  hunters. 

The  eeallng  Induatry  to  not  a  BWlor  aourw 
of  todMdud  tocome  to  the  Atlanttc  Frov- 
toow  of  Canada  Huntera  have  tried  to  daim 
that  thdr  Uvebbooda  depend  on 
The  prealdent  of  the  Canadian  Saalc 
datkm.  Mark  Smaa  recently  teatuyiiw 
before  thto  Boyd  Onmmlarinn  argued. 
"Some  aay  we  hunt  fOr  apoti.  but  If  a  to  pro- 
vide bread  and  butter  to  goon  to  aay  table. 
It'a  to  aend  my  boys  to  the  uulmaliy.  IfB  a 
neceadty."  Sudi  datementa  are  extmady 


The  Bed  hunt  laata  a  maximum  of  4 
each  year.  No  ftabennan  hw  eve 
Itving  exdnaivdy  from  aeaUng-^  to  a  aup- 
idementaiy  aourw  of  toooaw.  and  a  very 
■mail  one  at  that.  For  ■*«»"|«'*.  to  New- 
fonndlanrt,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  popu- 
Utlop  about  1  percent— ia  tovdved.  Hie 
chairman  of  the  Kunnanilc  Ciounca  of 
Canada.  Dr.  Kdth  Fondd.  eatlmatiw  that 


fi«lil 
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k  gRMi  ntuni  of  now  II 
to  CaaaOtr  (SetaM.  IMnary  II. 
IMS).  BatvMB  1»N  and  im  it  to  «tteot«d 
tlMtt  OBljr  batwMn  MM  and  T  JM  mtitn 
paitWpotod  in  tht  hunt,  and  tho  wrano 
to  tiM  tadhrMnal  aeal  hnotcr  farlad 
MltoHM. 
IB  natty,  tlio  aaalara  have  aoan  nmaik- 
akiy  tttlt  ct  the  toeoaae  ■enetalad  by  the 
8evaaty-aoe  pcnant  of  the  iialiri 
only  M  pafMBt  of  the  tamme.  The 
■— r****—  and  the  Oar- 
.  bam  raeefved  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ed«e  of  the  tetraln.  wther  ccpdittoia.  and 
the  bebavlor  of  the  aaala. 

Han  Oovemment  haa  alraody 
aOort  to 


imthe 
ar  ^ti  iiirniriii  iirT-"**— "r 
iU  an  of  ua  here  an  waD  avan.  the  naaona 
tor  thla  iliaatk  ndoettaa  an  not  to  be 
found  tai  any  aetkm  taken  by  the 


altaraattn 

taitenat  tai  thla  irawtb 

whkh  can  knofit  a 

the 

of  the  Atlantle 


taapoitantans 

for  aealen  to  find 

nien  la  new 


M  ex- 

toeodi  plaeea  aa  the  Antantle.  a 
pi^   at   the   world   foraaarly   eooildend 
1  the  Interaat  or  reach  of  the  anrace 
On  both  the  Fkdfle  and  Atlantk 
ot  the  umted  Stataa  wtiale-watdibic 


In  CanadiktlMn  la  alnody  taiteraat  in  aeD- 
bm  aaal  watehlnc  Or.  Awane  Lewie  of  the 
Univaralty  of  Mew  Brunewlck  taae  formed  a 
TTMiy  to  pneMa  guided  toun  of  the 
harp  aaal  hardi  tai  the  Onlf  of  8L  lAwrenoe 
thte  iprtaw.  The  Mew  York  firm  of  Unblad  ia 
aiM  T'»^*-»^  the  BMikeC  Paul  Wataon. 
who  teattflad  aorliar  befoeo  thla  panel  and 
who  to  eunently  eaiTylnf  out  a  atudy  of  the 
•f  real  tooilanu  nid.  "mie  aaal 
ne  o<  the  aaoet  MMaoBM  wOd- 
Ufk  experteneea  tai  the  world  today." 

!  atruBtun  for  tourton  alraody 
I  tai  the  Atlantic  Pnwlucn^.The  hoteto 
of  Prtawe  Cdwaidi  Mend.  Mova  aeoUa.  and 
M«wfbundland  an  vaatly  ondwutlllaad 
dmtaw  the  winter  and  early 

would  ^eote  hnn*«di  of  ne#  Joba.  The  role 
of  the  aealera  would  be  key  to  the  iucceei  of 
tbto  ventun.  with  their  unrivalled  knowl- 


and  a  native  of  Prtawe  Bdward 
tai  a  recent  taitarvlew:  "Tour- 
torn  to  an  ocoBOBlc  entity  *  *  *  we  a 
aglw  the  whole  cwmtiy.  Ivery  ttag 

taw  eould  be  a  t^«*«*-"*  new  fWd  with 


to  obvkma-it 
.  to  atop  the  aeal  bunt,  which 
I  Uttta  to  the  eccnonlc  health  of 
the  Atlantle  Provinoaa  beoraw  the  narfceta 
for  aeal  pelta  no  loncar  eiM  and  Oonm- 
HMDt  t"**-****—  have  been  wtthdnwn.  It  to 
^ifti*  for  the  aaal  bunten  to  tam  to  the 
fntun  and  aoraaalvdy  pume  alternative 
oeeupatkw  irtileh  bold 


THE  NATIONAL 
ENTRKPRENEDRSHIP  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

oemw  TOSS 

Dl  THB  HOUn  or  MMrtMMMMtMXIvn 

Wadneadav.  AprU  17.1995 
m  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  If  our 
eoooamy  ia  goinc  to  pra^ier  and 
return  to  full  employment,  we  muit 
ensure  that  sufficient  capital  is  avafl- 
aUe  for  new  businesses  witli  a  poten- 
tial to  grow  rapidly.  These  younc  en- 
trepreneurial businesses  produce  most 
of  the  new  private  sector  Jobs  in  our 
economy  and  generate  most  of  the 
techndlogleal  innovations  and  new 
products  that  we  need  to  compete  ef- 
fective in  international  markets.  Un- 
fortonatdy.  these  businesses  have 
jira«dems  raising  the  capital  they  need 
to  develop  new  imiovBtiaos  and  bring 
them  to  maitet 

To  launch  a  new  business,  most  en- 
trepreneurs must  fend  for  themselves, 
frequently  relying  solely  oo  personal 
savings  and  loans  fron  friends  and  rel- 
atives.  Only  a  select  few  can  meet  the 
atrtngent  erlterte  needed  to  tap  the 
venture  capital  market  Their  projects 
do  not  hold  out  the  prospect  of  ez- 
traordinartly  high  praOts.  Nor  do  they 
have  a  good  probability  of  "going 
public"  or  mirging  with  another  oor- 
poratioo.  Venture  rapitolisfs.  in  other 
wwds,  are  constantly  on  the  look  out 
for  another  Apple  Computer  or  Oen- 
entcdi:  they  are  generally  not  funding 
the  thousands  of  potential  entrqtre- 
neurs  who  have  profitable,  but  not 
spectaciilar.  Job-producing,  productivi- 
ty-enhandng  ideas.  As  a  result  of  this 
"capital  market  gap,"  many  promising 
businesses  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
not  because  they  cannot  pass  muster 
in  the  market  place,  but  because  fi- 
nancial markets  sad  existing  flnanolal 
institutions  are  not  equ^iped  to  pro- 
vide the  vast  mAjority  of  entrepre- 
neurs with  adequate  financing  at  af- 
fordable prices  and  on  reasonable  re- 
payment terms. 
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These  capital  market  gaps  take 
many  forms.  For  erample.  insurance 
^wiiripMiiJM  and  iTfnsliff  funds  control 
billions  of  didlarB  whl^  they  are  usu- 
ally wUllng  to  invest  in  loog-teim 
projects.  However,  they  generally  are 
not  willing  to  make  the  large  number 
of  relatively  small  loans  needed  by  en- 
trepreneurs Banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  apeclaliiwd  expertise  to 
evaluate  loan  applications  and  the 
nuuketing  network  to  servloe  small 
borioweri.  But  for  a  variety  of  rear 
sons,  banks  prefer  to  make  short'term 
loans.  Sinee  entrepreneurs  rsquire 
long-term  flnandng,  an  entrepreneur- 
ially  oriented  industrial  pOHcy  should 
try  to  «'««"«"«*•  this  gap  by  devising 
ways  to  combine  the  banks'  ability  to 
originate  loans  with  the  wUltngness  of 
li^^^Tyii«t>  t-nntjtmntmm  and  pension 
funds  to  provide  long-term  flnaiirtng. 

Capital  availability  is  only  one  type 
of  OHHtal  gap.  Entrepreneurs  also 
need  "patient  capltaL"  New  businesses 
often  have  a  poor  euh  flow  during 
their  start-up  phase.  Only  later,  when 
the  business  Is  saf  dy  down  the  road  to 
nnmwtft*!  sblveney.  wiU  its  cash  flow  be 
sufficient  to  meet  its  debt  service  obll- 
gaUcns.  In  view  of  these  financial 
facts  of  life,  a  capital  availability  pro- 
gram should  be  structured  so  that  re- 
payment terms  better  suit  the  unique 
financial   charaoteristles  .of  start-up 


Investmoit  decisions,  of  course,  are 
best  left  to  individual  lenders  and 
stodc  purdaasers.  But  with  some  tar- 
geted changes  in  both  our  financial 
laws  and  regulations.  I  believe  we  can 
greatly  tanprove  the  ability  of  individ- 
ual investors  and  existing  financial  in- 
stitutions to  service  the  unique  finan- 
cial requiremants  of  entreproieun. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  am  proud  to  re- 
introduce the  National  Entrepreneur- 
ship  Act  which  I  first  introduced  in 
the  98th  Congress.  Senator  Hast 
today  has  Joined  me  and  is  introducing 
the  National  Entrepreneurship  Aot  In 
the  Senate.  This  legislation  should 
help  to  oisure  that  eidsting  financial 
liwtltutiiHis  are  better  equipped  to  pro- 
vide adequate  flnandny  <m  affordable 
terms  for  new  entrepreneurial  ven- 
tures. 

The  National  Entrepreneurship  Act 
can  fUl  an  fn'if^^'iy  important  niche 
in  today's  environment  of  helter  skel- 
ter financial  deregulation.  To  counter 
the  trend  toward  flnanrial  concentra- 
tion, we  need  new  flnanrial  innova^ 
tions  on  the  lending  skle  to  ensure 
that  sufficient  capital  is  going  to  those 
smidl  businessmen  who  can  use  it  most 
effectively  and  profitably. 

The  National  Entrepreneurship  Act 
rtiles  exclusively  on  the  market-ori- 
ented decisions  of  entrepreneurs  and 
financiers,  with  a  t*^**^*™"™  of  Oovem- 
ment supervision.  Interference,  and 
red  tape,  to  ensure  that  sufficient 
long-torm.  "patient"  capital  is  avail- 
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able  to  help  yo^mg 

more  rapidly  andl  create  more  Jobs.  In 

addltkm.  the  Nabonal  Bhtrepreneur- 

ship  Act  has  several  other  desirable 

featores: 

It  does  not  redistribute  Jobs  firom 
(me  region  to  anoMier. 

Oovemment  plannera  are  not  forced 
to  pidc  winners  dt  losers  or  to  distin- 
guish between  sunrise  and  guMet  in- 
dustries. 

It  does  not  cdmpete  with  private 
capital  by  offering  subskHaed  interest 
rates  for  projeetsi  that  are  already  re- 
cehring  sufficient  Ihinding  from  private 
sources. 

It  serves  a  public  purpose  but  the  fl- 
nandng mecfaaalins  are  shlehied  ftam 
undue  political  t»terferenee  and 
dal  interest 
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It  allows  I 
of  retum  on 
compensate  for  i 
ingent 

It  wmhdp 
its  unique 
structure,  audi 

The  National 
has  the  following  I 


1  to  earn  high  rates 
rantnres  to 
I  extoa  risk  of  fund- 

State  cspltallK  on 
jruia^   Indnatrial 


Act 


fund:  Banks  often 
view  loans  to  ^'w  entrepreneurial 
businesses  as  extitmely  risky.  Because 
these  businesses  4p  not  have  adequate 
collateral  to  comnensate  a  bank  In  the 
event  of  a  deteuMi  they  cannot  obtain 
loans  to  purchade  plant  and  equip- 
ment A  loan  less  Reserve  fund,  howev- 
er, wm  insure 
defaults  on  loanslto  these 
The  fund  wHl  bi  flnanoed  by  small 
payments  fkocn  banks,  borrowen.  and 
the  VWeral  Oovemment  It  wlU  be 
sufficient  to  ooopensate  banks  for 
lossss  on  any  particular  loan,  although 
not  their  entlrb  pnrtf oUo.  TUs  seif-fl- 
nanoed  insurance  ^und  wHl  enooorage 
banks  to  lend  mone  aggressively,  but  it 
will  also  require  tlem  to  act  prudently 
since  they  will  silll  bear  part  of  the 
risk  of  defkult  i 
Matching  grai^  for  State  venture 
Ity  fnanoe 


capital/royalty 
Royalty  finance  la  a  form  of  long-term 
"patient"  capital  { whereby  an  inves- 
tor's retum  is  baaid  on  a  percentage  of 
the  sales  revenuei  generated  by  each 
new  product  mak  royalty  financing,  a 
new  business  cai|  undertake  longer- 
term  projects  because  it  wHl  not  have 
to  start  repayingi  investors  untfl  the 
product  or  innovation  is  acomaerdal 
success.  Massachusetts  •"<*  Connecti- 
cut havehad  grewsucoess  with  State- 
sponsored  royaltlr  finance  corpora- 
tions which  provide  grants  to  new  en- 
trepreneurial eorpprations  that  cannot 
obtain  funds  trooi  traditional  nuroes. 
The  State  corporitkm  is  rqpkld  from 
royalties  on  new  iinroducts  and  these 
royalties  provide  ^  revolving  fund  for 
continued  and  exaanded  operations.  A 
mstiffhing  grant  program  will  encour- 
age States  to  ewulatie  these  efforts 
and  help  other  Stltes  expand  their  ex- 
isting programs. 


fuvcstment  units:  Public  and 
private  pension  funds  have  more  than 
$880  biUton  of  assets.  However,  State 
and  VMeral  laws  often  mevent  pen- 
sion  fund  managers  from  inverting 
in  the  securities  of  new 
In  addition,  many  penslMi 
fund  managers  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  analyse  the  Investment  po- 
tential of  new  businesses  irtiose  securi- 
ties are  not  actively  traded  on  mAitn* 
ezdiangeB.  The  FMeral  Oovonment 
should  make  avaHalde  »»«*^*«"f 
grants  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  State-sponsored  pension  investment 
units  that  will  recominend  changes  in 
State  and  FMeral  pasion  fund  regu- 
lations and  statutes  and  provide  re- 
search  about  the  investment  opportu- 
nities of  new  entrepreneurial  business- 
es in  their  States.  This  will  allow  pen- 
sion funds  to  partlcipato  more  actively 
in  eadi  State's  economic  development 
program.  Hie  hlgho'  returns  from  a 
more  aggresdve.  but  still  prudent  in- 
vestment strategy  will  also  help  to 
hold  down  pension  costs  for  both  pri- 
vate and  pvAlIc  sectcn-  employers. 

Secondary  market  for  industrial 
mOTtgagCK  Commercial  banks  medal- 
iae  in  shnt-term  business  lending  and 
have  the  fkeHitles  and  qiedaliaed  ex- 
pertise to  evaluate  loan  applications 
and  to  originate  and  service  the  large 
number  of  relatively  small  loans  re- 
quired by  rspklly  growing  small  bud- 
ncsses.  Pension  funds  and  insurance 
companies  are  a  major  source  of  long 
term  capital  for  the  U.S.  eccmomy  but 
they  are  not  well  equipped  to  originate 
and  servloe  the  large  number  of  rela- 
tively small  loans  needed  by  rspidly 
growing  new  budnesses.  A  Oovem- 
ment sponsored  secondary  mratgage 
market  wHl  purchase  industrial  mort- 
gages fkom  banks  snd  resell  them  to 
penskm  funds,  insurance  companies, 
and  other  institutional  investors  who 
are  looking  for  long  term  investment 
opportunities.  It  wiU  combine  the 
unique  talento  and  lending  activities  of 
commercial  lenders  with  those  of  pen- 
sion funds  and  insurance  companies, 
thereby  increadug  the  effldeney  of 
UJB.  capital  markets  and  the  amount 
of  long-term  capital  that  is  available 
to  finance  purehases  of  plant  and 
equipment  A  similar  Oovemment- 
spo«Mored  secondary  market  for  red- 
dentlal  mortgages  hdped  increase 
home  ownership  and  employmmt  (q>- 
portunltles  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  can 
hope  to  solve  all  the~  problems  faced 
by  entrepreneurs.  But  some  carefully 
crafted  dianges  in  the  financial 
system  will  go  a  long  way  towards  en- 
suring the  sumesi  of  existing  entrepre- 
neurial Venturas  and.  more  important- 
ly, guaranteeing  that  potential  mtre- 
preneurs  who.  until  now  have  been 
shut  out  of  the  financial  maikets.  will 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  launch 
thdr  projects.* 
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FOOD  ASSISTANCE  AND  AmiCA 
AORICULTDRE  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  MCKEY  LELAND 


nr 


or 

HOOSBOr 


Wednudaw.  AprU  17. 1995 


•  Mr.  INLAND.  Mr.  ^yeaker.  I  am 
today  Joined  by  my  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentatives Conn.  Domaun.  Doom.  Jwr- 
yoBBs.  B<!Haaiiias.  Bnmnr.  Lowbt  and 
Wbus  in  introducing  the  Food  Assist- 
ance and  Africa  Agriculture  Act  of 
1985.  Our  un  Is  aimed,  first  of  aU.  at 
the  severe  and  «*""p'fx  long-tom 
tnoblems  in  Africa.  The  i*t«T»«tWt 
provkles  suppcnt  for  the  International 
Fund  tot  Agricultural  Devdopment 
[IFAD].  IFAD  aids  poor  farmers  snd 
landless  laboren  to  improve  agrlcol- 
tural  production,  emphasialng  sdf -suf- 
ficiency, self-rdiance.  and  sdf-suste- 
nance.  In  addition  to  regular  replen- 
ishment fnnSng  for  IFAD,  the  Ull 
simplies  $100  million  over  4  yean  for  a 
qwdal  IFAD  Program  for  sub-Sahara 
African  countries  affected  by  drou^t 
and  desertification. 

The  second  portion  of  our  bOl  is 
aimed  at  the  shxHt-term  mnblem.  mo- 
podng  $800  million  for  food  aid  grants 
under  title  n  of  the  Public  Law  480 
Food  for  Peace  Program  for  1986.  Al- 
though less  than  the  fiscal  year  1985 
level,  this  is  a  more  realistic  asKss- 
moit  of  needs  in  Africa  and  dsewhere 
than  the  administration's  proposed 
$650  mUlion.  No  one  can  say  for  sure 
exactly  how  much  emergency  food  win 
be  needed  in  1986.  but  the  need  yUl 
likely  be  dose  to  the  1985  needk.  if  not 
higtut.  With  a  more  adequate  budget 
now.  emergency  aid  programs  wlB  not 
be  subject  again  to  the  ddays  of  a  spe- 
cial supplemental  bill  and  the  private 
voluntary  organJuatJcms  wHI  be  able  to 
plan  thdr  efforts  knowing  a  stable  and 
adequate  supply  of  'commodities  is 
available  to  them. 

In  1985.  we  are  facing  one  of  the 
most  critical  challenges  of  the  cento- 
ry;  the  massive  famine  underway  in 
sub^Sahara  Africa.  It  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  starvation  deaths  of  tens 
of  thousands.  This  tragic  famine  in 
Afdca  is  really  two  tragedies.  The  first 
is  the  visible  one.  and  we  tend  to  re- 
member it  People  dont  have  food, 
and  theyYe  dying,  and  we  see  it  on  TV. 
The  second  tragedy  is  less  visible,  and 
we  tend  to  forget  It  Even  bef<»e  the 
current  drougbt  the  dtuatlon  in 
Africa  was  deteriorating.  Per  atpltM. 
food  production  has  been  falling  for  20 
years.  Italess  Africa's  long-term  prob- 
lems are  dealt  with,  frequent  famine 
and  masdve  starvation  wUl  plague 
that  continent  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury and  into  the  next. 

The  current  crisis  in  Africa  has 
many  dimensions,  but  that  which  is  of 
centrd  concern  to  IFAD  Is  the  impact 
on  their  targeted  group,  the  poorest 
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peoide  In  tbe  world's  poorest  ooun- 
trlSB.  As  tbe  19M  OBCD  Review  of  De- 
veknanent  Oooperatloo  pttoted  out: 
"In  lMS/84.  drou^t  drove  mOltaM  of 
AfirteuM  deeper  Into  poverty  and  fur- 
ther "hMfMtlnppfd  flcionoinlc  recovery 
efforts,  fcpedally  vulnerable  are  poor, 
chronically  undernourished  rural  la- 
bouref*,  marginal  fanners  and  herd- 
ers, and  fUnlUes  headed  by  women, 
and  their  many  children."  It  is  this 
group  of  rural  poor  that  IFAD  would 
scdK  to  reach  through  Its  current  and 
f  Tpanrtfd  oiwimtlAPT 

The  land  In  Africa  is  generally  eco- 
logically fragile,  of  variable  sofl  qual- 
ity, and  scattered  In  small  plots.  Abso- 
lute land  scardty  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion per  acre  Is  not  widespread  but 
given  the  low  productivity  of  presently 
cultivated  land,  marginally  productive 
land  Is  Inereaalngiy  taken  into  produc- 
tion. The  devastating  effect  of  the  re- 
current droui^ts  In  many  areas  dimin- 
ishes food  production.  Increases  the 
desertification  of  affected  land  and  re- 
duces the  production  potential  in  the 
longer  run.  Local  ecosystems,  exploit- 
ed beyond  their  natural  carrying  ca- 
pacity, are  hu  attni  down. 

Consequently,  it  is  vital  to  adopt  a 
coherent  appraaeh  to  the  question  of 
Increased  food  production,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  smallholder  sector 
holds  the  Iwy  to  the  kmger  term  and 
rwtih'Ti"*  sdutlan  of  the  problems 
of  chronic  food  deficits,  malnutrition 
and  povvty.  This  sectw  has  been 
largely  ne^eeted  in  most  recovery 
and/or  rehabilitation  programs  In  sub- 
Sahara  Africa.  The  IFAD  special  pro- 
gram for  sub-Sahara  Africa  propoece 
to  contribute  toward  filling  this  gap  by 
emphasiilng  the  following  priority 
areas  of  artirifi' 

(A)  Concentrating  on  production  of 
stable  food  crops  which  are  mainly 
grown  and  eonwmied  by  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  population  who  are  the 
primary  target  of  this  program. 

(B)  ftssistlm  the  small  producers  to 
recover  their  production  base  through 
improving  their  access  to  the  neoea 
sary  Inputs— hand  tools,  draught  oxen, 
simple  ^^"'*p^**mfntSi  finp^'^^''**^  seeds/ 
fertHiwn.  and  agro-diemlcals-and 
through  quick-yielding  programs 
aimed  at  rehabilitation,  recovery  and 
fuDer  capacity  utmaation. 

(C)  Helping  to  restructure  the  agri- 
cultural laodactlon  base  throu^ 
adaptive  research  and  field  trials, 
strengthening  the  extension  service 
and  improving  marketing  systems  and 
related  infrastructures. 

(D)  Augmenting  the  communities' 
food  security  through  ooostructlan  or 
rehabiUtatian  of  small  scale  Irrigatkm. 
water  management  and  control  meas- 
ures, and  devdopment  of  related  im- 
proved technok^j. 

(E)  Tr'^Vt***!  measures  for  envinm- 
mental  protection,  such  as  agro-forest- 
ry, shelter  bdts.  sofl  conservation,  and 
fertility  buildupa. 
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(P)  Atfitt**^g  govenunents  in  their 
efforts  toward  policy  and  institutional 
reform  in  support  of  the  above  ap- 
proach. 

llr.  Speaker,  we  are  confident  that 
IFAD  Is  uniquely  suited  to  helping 
overcome  the  moblems  of  small  farm- 
ers because  of  its  donimwited.  demon- 
strated success  record  of  increasing 
food  production  capabaities  among 
the  most  needy  people  of  the  Third 
Wofid.  Our  rqdenlahment  contribu- 
tion, along  with  a  special  JJ  JB.  contri- 
bution to  IFAiys  Africa  work,  as 
called  for  in  the  Food  Amistanpe  and 
Africa  Agriculture  Act.  would  also  lead 
other  nations  to  contribute.  Poor 
countries  whose  pomest  people  would 
become  more  sdf-suffldent  through 
IFAD  proJecU  also  contribute  this 
"multiplier  effect"  in  these  budget 
conscious  times,  makes  good  economic 
sense  in  approaching  the  critical  chal- 
lenges of  African  hunger.  The  Belgium 
Oovemment  has  already  committed 
$Sg  million  to  the  IFAD  special  pro- 
gram for  Africa,  and  France,  Italy, 
Norway,  Finland.  Swedm.  Demark. 
and  the  Netheriands  have  stated  their 
willingness  to  contribute. 

Today.  Africa  is  a  continent  in  trou- 
ble. The  United  States  could  make  cer- 
tain choices  that  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  Africa's  future  will  be  a 
hungry  cme.  Alternatively,  the  United 
States  can  strengthen  its  leadership  in 
foreign  asslirtam^.  coordinating  with 
other  natkms  to  help  Africans  reach  a 
future  of  food  security  and  self-reli- 
ance. The  Food  Assistance  and  Africa 
Ai^lculture  Act  embodies  this  second 
option.* 
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the  long-tenn  safety  implications  of 
the  iRtMlucts. 

I  have  introduced  modest  legislatlan. 
HJl.  14ie.  the  Pestleide  Import- 
Export  Act  of  1966.  to  at  least  make 
our  Oovemment  agencies  aware  of  the 
pesticides  we  export  and  make  foreign 
government  agencies  adaaowledge  the 
dangers  of  the  pesticides  they  are  Im- 
p<nting.  The  only  way  we  will  come  to 
grUia  with  the  problem  Is  when  we  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  one. 
[ytom  the  WaahliwtoB  Fort.  Apr.  11. 1M6] 


PESTICIDE  EXPORTS 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFIEL 

orsAWAn 
ni  THB  Houss  or  unoanTATivB 

WednMdav,  JkprU  17,  IMS 
•  Ifr.  HKPTEL  of  HawalL  Mr.  ftyeak- 
er,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  newspaper  article  that  re- 
veals some  of  the  problems  created  by 
our  p(dicy  of  exporting  pesticides 
never  registered,  restricted,  or  banned 
in  this  country. 

The  health  and  environmental  prob- 
lems that  are  created  by  use  and  over- 
use of  these  deadly  chemicals  abroad 
are  far  more  serious  than  we  tend  to 
aeknoiiedge.  and  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion that  we  are  doing  anything  to 
remedy  the  situation.  We  are  deceiving 
ourselves  if  we  think  that  the  problem 
is  not  ours.  No  one  has  any  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Imported  produce 
sitting  on  our  grocery  shelves  is  adul- 
terated with  chemicals  that  may  in 
themselves  be  within  legal  residue 
limits,  but  combined  with  other  resi- 
dues may  be  a  time  bomb.  Our  ability 
to  develop  new  chemical  comhlnatlmis 
tax  exceeds  our  ability  to  understand 


(ByJsek 
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opart  neaily  91  bUlion  worth  of  \ 
that  are  anreslrteriid.  neUktod  e 
intlwUBttadStatM. 

When  these  deadly  chemlcak  «e  used  by 
Third  World  fsnneri  IgDoraot  of  the  den- 
ssn,  the  raeulta  oan  be  eetaetrophle.  Tot  es- 


In  BraaO.  IS  ehlldran  who  lived  on  the 
noM  vfllaee  atraet  bacasM  layatoriaaaly, 
TlotaBOy  OL  Thej  ■■■slid,  foaaMd  at  the 
mootta.  vonttad  and  wait  Into  eoBvaWoaa. 
Moat  died  within  a  few  dafi.  THe  onhr  marti- 
vor.  an  S-yaarold  gtil  was  fatally  strlefean 
with  the  aaae  ■ymptaoH  a  lew  weeks  later. 
An  autopar  dMwed  UBUBuaUy  high  levda  of 
aldiln  and  tta  breakdowB  product,  dlehli  lii. 
in  her  blood  and  Uver.  llMee  UA-flBaaoiae- 
tured  peatlddea  ware  bamwd  in  the  united 
Stateo  the  raer  before. 

In  TlaJnana,  MSsleo,  IT 
more  than  SOO  got  itak  attar  eattng 
ifmlamhiatTrt  with  parathlen, 
whoee  uae  Is  reetrlcUd  Id  the  Cntted  I 
but  wboae  nanufactnre  la  not. 

Inailnile  mevluee  of  Thailand,  out  of  a 
population  of  S.7W,  M  died  and  no  oChen 
beceme  ill  froeft  peetlddee  need 
crape.  A  tovemeaent  Study  found  < 
levels  of  pestlrtds  residues  In  1»  psreent  of 
rloe  and  flour  samplee.  In  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  vetetablse  and  In  milk,  eooking  ofl 
and  fteah-watar  fish. 

In  Snvt.  eipoeure  to  the  psstldds  phos- 
vel  UDed  more  thanl.000  water  bofiaio  and 
an  iindlerlnasil  number  of  people.  Rural 
»■"«*—  suffered  eonvuMons,  ipsich  dlftl- 
cuttles,  loss  of  Maddsr  eontnl  and  other 
symptooM.  Fhoevrt  Is  manufSetured  In  the 
united  States  soMy  for  export:  tta  nee  has 
never  bean  permlttad  In  this  eountry  be- 
cauee  of  the  denger  to  humane 

Ihaee  hotror  stotiee.  whleh  oecuired  wtr 
tbe  peat  two  deeades,  wars  eompllsd  by 
Julian  ^ritiHn.  an  aid  to  Rep.  John  Oonyers 
jr.  (D-ICIeh.).  from  Interaal 
doeumentB  and  other  souress. 

The  dtenleel  Indnetry  defends  tts 
of  psstlcldss  that  ars  bamied  or  netileted 
here,  argntaig  that  they  are  a  neeessary  evfl 
in  the  battle  asainat  ftmtoe  end  disisse  tai 
tbeTlilrdWarid. 

But  lUrrtirlT  dialleives  tbe  etfeettvanees 
of  the  peetlcldes  In  achlsvtaig  theee  goale 
and  notee  that  at  leaet  half  of  the  pesticides 
Importod  by  the  Third  WocM  eountrles  are 
used  on  crope  that  wHl  be  exported  to  Weet- 
em  Rnrope  end  the  united  Statee. 

Wbatstrlki 
sctanable  about  the 
whleh  amount  to  aone  $SJ  billion  a  year— is 
that  the  dansers  are  widely  mleondentood 
by  the  farmers  who  nee  them.  Rven  tbe  offi- 
clali  rttpwwf^'*  for  dlstrlbutlos  them  are 
often  unlnfocmed. 


the 


When  waralnai  «e  written  In  the 
lancuace  and  can  Hb  read  by  the  iM 
"'«—'*—'?  err  itftwi  tnhilalwiliiil 

The  Umted  Statbs  to  the  only 
that  voted  egataiat,  a  UJT.  i« 
would  make  a  IM  of  besar 
available.  After  Utifdly  auppcstiM  the 
effort,  the  AnttoneBsntal 
Agency  cantloned  Ih  an  interaal 
eeen  by  our  sasBrtaSB  IHeki  Wamn  that 
thtaik  it  Is  also  in  tie  U  A  tait«t«Bt  to  leflne 
audi  a  llsttag  In  a  #ay  that  would  adolmtae 
any  unwairanted  ditoiiptians  to  interaadon- 
al  trade."* 


that 
UJf. 


SECRETARY        WmjAM 
NETTS  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL REF^f 

HON.  CHARICS  L  BENNEn 

or^Loezatt 
n  THi  BoinDi(#  nnnsBraaxxvBS 
Wediu$daii  April  17,  IMS 
•  Mr.  BENNETlt  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  Education  wauam  J.  Bennett 
recently  «oke  lefore  the  National 
Press  Club  and  u|ged  that  sdiools  add 
to  tbe  three  R'^  of  reading,  writing 
and   arithmetic    three   Cs— content, 
rharartWj  wid  f h4iw 

As  to  content  be  said  every  student 
should  "reoehfe  a|oommon  education.'' 
and  that  good  ttiachhig  "does  m»e 
than  teach  skills'^  sayfaig  further  that 
"skills  are  Importhnt  but  knowtedge  is 
at  least  as  impraiant.  and  knowledge 
can  come  only  f^om  content"  Am  to 
choice.  Bennett  idvocated  a  voucher 
system  that  would  allow  parents  to 
choose  whieheveif  available  school  is 
preferred.  i 

The  9Tth  Ooogress  passed  a  law 
which  I  introduced  and  irtilch  provides 
assistanre  to  local  schools  in  teadilng 
good  dtiienship.^  U.8.C.  S64a(lXJ). 
So.  I  was  parOcfilarly  interested  to 
note  what  Secretary  Bennett  said  on 
his  third  "e"-el]£aeter.  After  saying 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
not  dictate  the  content  or  currieulums 
he  made  the  f oilpwing  rmrnnfirts  on 
character 

"Americans  ha#e  always  believed 
that  in  educatianithe  development  of 
intellect  and  chgracter  go  hand  in 
hand."  Three  dift^tnt  but  petauaatve 
authorities  are  worth  noting.  First. 
Thomas  Jeff ersoni  Usting  for  the  dtt- 
aens  of  his  day  several  basic  require- 
ments tor  a  soundl  education,  he  wrote 
not  only  of  writing,  calculation,  and 
geography,  but  algo  of  the  importanoe 
of  what  he  tame<l  "the  improvement 
of  one's  morals  and  facultiea." 

Second,  aoo  yeals  later,  thoe  is  the 
Oallup  PolL  Last  year  Qallup  found 
that  Americans  in  overwhdmlng 
number  want  schools  to  do  two  thbagK 
to  teach  studmts  how  to  read,  apeak, 
and  write  correctly,  and  to  h^  them 
develop  a  reliably  standard  of  riiAit 
and  wrong. 


Fliudly.  there 
dean  of  Harvard's 


tion.  Writing  lasi    year  in  Daedalus 


Patricia  Qraham. 
School  of  Educa- 
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magaiine,  she  said  that  "the  primary 
responsiblltty  for  our  schools  should 
be  toimrture  and  to  enhance  the  wit 
and  the  rtiaracter  of  the  young." 
There  you  have  it:  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  Amsrican  people,  and  Harvard's 
dean  of  education— a  convincing  trio. 

What  is  character?  Webster  defines 
it  as  "strength  of  mind,  taidivlduallty, 
independence,  moral  quality."  We 
could,  of  course,  include  more.  We 
must  teach  thougbtfulness.  fidelity. 
kindness,  honesty,  respect  for  law. 
standards  of  right  and  wrong,  dili- 
gence, fldmess,  and  sdf -discipline. 

But  how?  It  seems  many  of  our 
sdMMis  have  forgotten  the  answer.  In 
recent  yean,  although  we  have  not 
overintdleetuallaed  the  curriculum, 
ironkadly  we  have  tried  to  hitellectual- 
iae  moral  development.  Many  have 
turned  to  a  whole  range  of  "values 
education"  thetnles  and  mactices 
where  the  goal  is  to  guide  children  in 
devdoping  their  own  valuee  by  discus- 
sion,   dialog,    shnulatirai.    and    even 


While  it  is  true  that  good  character 
can  have  an  intdlectual  amect,  the  de- 
velopment of  taitellect  has  never  guar- 
anteed the  devdopment  of  good  char- 
acter. Oeimany  In  the  19S0's  was  intel- 
lectually advanced.  Aristotle  knew, 
and  psydMdoglBts  omfirm  todtay.  that 
it  is  habit  which  develops  virtues. 
haMt  shaped  not  only  by  prec^t  but 
by  example  as  welL  "It  makes  no  smaU 
differenoe."  Aristotle  wrote,  "whether 
we  form  haUts  of  one  kind  or  another 
from  our  very  youth;  it  makes  a  very 
great  difference,  or  rather  all  the  dif- 
ference." It  is  by  expodng  our  chil- 
dren to  good  character  and  inviting  its 
hnitatton  that  we  wHl  transmit  to 
them  good  character. 

Teadiing  character  begins  where  it 
must-4n  the  home,  starting  with 
those  early  childhood  years  from  in- 
fancy to  age  6.  But  after  that  our 
schools  must  help.  And  a  school  must 
have  cliaracter  if  it  is  to  transmit 
character  to  its  students.  What  does 
thismean? 

Fbst.  teadiers  and  prlndpals  must 
be  wtOlng  to  articulate  Ideas  and  con- 
victions to  students.  As  Oxford's  Mary 
Wamodc  has  written: 


Ton  oannot  teaeh  morality  without  being 
onmmitted  to  marallty  yourself;  and  you 
cannat  be  oooualtted  to  morality  yoonelf 
without  holdlag  that  aome  things  are  il^t 

and(  ' 


Second,  the  diaracter  of  a  school,  its 
ethos,  is  determined  by  not  only  ar- 
ticulation but  the  behavior  of  authori- 
ties. We  must— there  is  no  other  way- 
have  prlndpals  and  teachers  who 
know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  bad.  and  who  make 
an  effort  to  live  the  diff eraice  in  ftont 
of  pupHs.  Inst  Sunday  on  tdevision.  I 
saw  the  athletic  director  and  head  of 
the  Peer  Drug  Counseling  Prognun  at 
^Ingam  High  SchooL  He  put  It  this 
way:  "You  cant  counsel  to  be  drug 
free  unless  you  are  drug  free." 
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I  am  not  talking  about  browbeating 
studente  into  accepting  points  of  view. 
That  is  stanply  taidoctrination.  which 
we  all  dq>lore.  I  am  talking  about  in- 
tellertaial  honesty  and  ethical  candor. 
To  put  students  in  the  presence  of  a 
morally  mature  adult  who  meaks  hon- 
estly to  them  is  not  to  violate  their 
riilits.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  surest 
way  to  foster  tbeta'  moral  growth.'  In 
this  butiiiesB  of  character,  there  has 
never  been  anything  as  important  as 
the  quiet  power  of  nmal  example. 

The  character  of  a  school  is  also  de- 
termined by  the  kind  of  place  it  is. 
Here  I  sm  t— ""g  of  the  physical 
and  mmal  tone  of  the  school  premises, 
again  its  ethos.  School  effectiveness 
studies  have  shown  us  ovct  and  over 
again  the  hnportance  of  both  of  these 
elements.  A  school  with  broiMn 
window  panes,  graffitied  walls,  and  lit- 
tered floors  is.  strictly  veaking.  a 
school  that  has  failed  one  of  ite  own 
leeems.  A  careleas  environment  is 
bound  to  affect  student  haMt  Plato 
tells  us  in  the  RepubUe  that  the  stamp 
of  haseiw  on  a  building  wHl  «infc 
deep  taito  the  souls  of  those  whom  it 
surrounds. 

There  are.  of  course,  less  subtle  snd 
more  palpable  forms  of  dlsorderllnesB. 
One  is  called  drug  abuse,  and  that  in- 
cludes alcoholism.  Last  weA  the  stu- 
dent chosen  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Prindpols  as 
the  outstandiang  student  leader  of 
1985  said  the  biggest  problem  con- 
fronting our  school  is  teenage  alcohol- 
ism. He  summed  up  the  problem  with 
five  words.  "Everywhere  you  look, 
there's  liquor."  he  said. 

The  point  is  that  orderliness  should 
prevail  in  a  school  aqriring  to  transmit 
good  character.  Schools  run  in  a  disd- 
plined  mannw  can  teach  self -discipline 
to  students.  As  Prof.  Amitai  Etsloni 
has  recently  pointed  out.  a  la^  of  sdf - 
disdpUne  might  be  our  students' 
greatest  faOure.  ttie  cause  of  so  many 
other  failures.  The  problem  of  sdiool 
character  demands  our  teachers'  and 
principals'  deepest  commitment  to 
both  example  and  discipline.  As  for 
school  crime  the  Federal  Oovonment 
can  help  and  is  helping. 

As  any  parent  knows,  teaching  char- 
acter is  a  difficult  task.  But  it  is  a  cru- 
cial task  because  we  want  all  our  chil- 
dren to  be  not  only  healthy,  happy 
and  suoceasful  but  decent,  strong,  and 
good.  None  of  this  happens  automati- 
cally; there  is  no  genetic  transmission 
of  virtue.  It  takes  ocmsdous.  commit- 
ted effort  It  takes  attaittim.  We  must 
give  it  more.* 


fiSlft 
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NKW  PABHITAL  LEAVK  BIIX 
lirrKODUCED 


HON.  PAIMOA  SCHROEDER 


OVOOUMUBO 


III  THE  BDUSB  or 


AprU17.1»S5 
•  Mn.  SCHRCXEDKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  bvtac  to  the  attention  of  my 
eoDeacuea  HJL  3090  the  Parental  and 
DtaabOlty  Leave  Act  of  1905.  Thla  let* 
ffi«»irtK  woiM  tetahlltti  a  national 
leave  poUey  for  worktec  parenta. 

Our  country  was  buflt  on  a  model  of 
the  f  amOy  where  men  worked  in  the 
labor  force  and  women  worked  in  the 
home,  raiiinc  the  children.  But  it  ii 
not  that  way  in  every  houaehold 
today. 

The  atnieture  of  the  family  has  been 
.■hiigfaiy  over  the  past  yearr  lf<»e 
women  are  workinc  in  the  paid  labor 
force  and  more  men  are  aharinc  in 
chUdrearlnc  reapanaihilitiea.  Too 
often,  however,  family  aecurity  and  re- 
■pon^bHlty  are  In  conflict  with  em- 
Idoyment  polldea. 

Women  currently  ccmatltttte  43  per- 
cent of  the  labor  fmce.  They  are 
making  rmfntiil  oootrlbutlons  to  their 
funlly'i  income.  Sixteen  percent  of 
/^f^^fiMimn  famiiiM  are  headed  by 
women  and  41  percent  of  married 
workinc  women  have  husbands  who 
earn  lem  than  $15,000  a  year. 

The  most  dramatic  increase  of 
wcnnen  woAers  has  been  amooc  moth- 
ers of  preschool  children.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  working  women  are  likely  to 
become  pregnant  during  their  worting 
lives,  and  increasing,  these  women 
are  waking  through  their  pregnan- 
des,  then  retutnlng  to  wort  as  (pil^ly 
as  possible  after  childbirth.  In  1964. 
^»lf  of  an  mothers  with  children 
under  the  age  of  S  were  in  the  labtn* 
force,  as  compared  to  SO  percent  in 
1970. 

These  faeU  create  a  new  reality  of 
paivnthood  in  this  eountrr-  Either 
both  or  the  sole  parent  of  very  young 
infants  are  wwUng  fulltime.  Women 
are  increasingly  arr**-*"!  respooslbU- 
ity  for  the  support  as  weU  as  the  care 
of  their  temfltea.  With  this  In  mind,  we 
must  foster  smployment  polldes  that 
reoognte  the  *'*^~'«»^  and  fuirturlng 
responsJMlity  of  today's  parmts. 

ICr.  Speaker,  current  law  prohibits 
dlserlminatkm  against  pregnant  work- 
en.  but  we  have  no  policy  providing 
Job  security  to  workers  in  the  event  of 
imcgnaney-related  disability  (v  child- 
birth. The  Pregnancy  Diarrimlnation 
Act  of  19TS  requires  that  pregnancy- 
related  ilffl*'™**—  be  treated  Uke 
other  short-term  dlsabllitlfs  The  law 
does  not.  however,  require  emidoyen 
to  provide  leave  for  any  employee. 

>f*«y  employers  do  offer  some  sort 
of  leave  for  parenting  reasons  Three- 
quarters  of  employers  movlde  unpaid 
maternity  leave,  (me-thlrd  offer 
mipald  paternity  leave,  and  half  pro- 
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vide  disability  insurance  to  their  em- 
ployees. The  obvious  gap  in  coverage 
^j*»mrim^  of  coursc.  that  many  workers 
have  no  leave  or  JOb  proteetioo  at  alL 

HJt  aOSO  would  mi  this  void.  It  re- 
quires employers  to  furnish  a  mini- 
mum of  4  months,  leave  for  parents 
who  choose  to  stay  home  with  a  new- 
bom,  newly  adopted,  or  seriously  ill 
child.  In  addttloo.  the  legislation  re- 
quires 0  months'  leave  time  for  preg- 
nancy-related and  other  temporary 
disabilities.  In  both  cases,  job  reinstat- 
ment  would  be  guaranteed  upon 
return  to  work. 

The  blU  ta  compatible  with  title  Vn 
of  the  Ovil  Righto  Act  of  1964.  which 
prohlbito  employment  discrimination. 
Job-protected  leave  for  both  tempo- 
rary disability  and  parenting  would  be 
available  on  a  gender-neutral  basis.  All 
workers  would  receive  equal  protection 
under  the  law. 

While  Job  guarantee  is  the  first  com- 
ponent in  the  economic  security  of 
ffi«inu«,  wage  replacement  Is  equally 
critlcaL  HJl.  aoao  calls  for  the  estab- 
liahment  of  a  I'l-r-**— *""  to  study  and 
make  rtTtmimf'"**^*"""  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  national  paid  parental 
leave  and  disability  policy. 

Five  States  have  already  implement- 
ed temporary  disability  insurance 
[TDI]  programs,  wherein  employees 
and/or  employers  contribute  to  a 
wage-replacement  fund  for  disabled 
workers.  I  look  forward  to  exploring 
the  expertences  of  these  States  in  im- 
plementing their  programs,  as  a  possi- 
ble model  for  national  initiative. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  coun- 
try to  the  industrialiaed  world  without 
a  policy  providing  some  period  of  Job- 
protected  maternity  leave  with  some 
level  of  wage  replacement.  It  is  about 
time  we  caught  up. 

American  women  are  in  the  labor 
force  to  stay.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  the  OBie-and-Harrlet^tyle 
family— where  one  parent  worked  and 
the  other  stayed  In  the  home  to  raise 
the  family— no  longer  predominates. 
HJl.  aoao  is  a  first  step  toward  meet- 
ing the  reality  of  a  new  generation  of 
famOlea.  where  single  or  both  parento 
are  striving  to  sustain  and  nurture 
their  famUlea. 
[The  text  of  the  bOl  follows:] 

HJL  W30:  Tn  PtfsaTftL  ud  Datmam 
lAftviAcTor  IMS 
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■Utament  to   the  mbm  Job  upon   ttaoir 
return. 

Ttao  onplojror  to  roqulred  to  oonttnue 
baaltb  <iwtt~*  oomsge  for  Um  onploree 
with  the  moM  smpiofw/amplofw  paynmt 
■ehano.  The  •mdofer  Is  also  lequlred  to 
M.«iwtai«  tbe  enphvee'e  pre-losM  baieflt 
■tatw  (amlortty.  poMkn.  etc)  tbrougb  tbe 
leave  pettod. 

The  Saerotary  vol  propoL 

ulattflas  for  the  verlflaatlaa  of 


ILPi 


unmuMajTTVWwa 


TO  promote  tbe  eeonomle  ■eeurity  of  fami- 
Uee  by  snaianteeiiig  Jobs  to  mge  eanen 
who  are  temporarily  dlMbled  or  wbo  ebooee 
to  take  a  period  of  leave  upon  the  Mrth. 
adoption  or  aerlona  mneaa  of  a  cfaOd  and  by 
ezpiortaw  metbodi  of  tmplementlDC 
1  for  aueb  leat 


A.  DtaaWUty  Leave: 

An  cBployera  muat  provide  a  mlnhiHiin  of 
M  weeks  leave  for  aU  cmptoyoaa  wbo  are 
temporarily  unable  to  work  due  to  nonoocu- 
patlonaL  ■boft-tenn  diaabllity  with  rein- 


oda  of  _._. 

phyalckMB  certtfteatkin.  ao  lon«  aa  aurii  regu- 
latlana  apply  to  aU  dinlillltlea. 

B.  Fueotal  Leave: 

All  employwa  must  provide  a  minimum  of 
It  woaka  leave  for  any  employee  who  diooa- 
m  to  atay  borne  to  parent  a  newbora.  nsaiy- 
adoptod.  or  earkniriy  ID  eblld  with  retaalate- 
meot  to  ttaeaame  Job  upon  bla/bar  return. 

Tlae  empleye  aball  be  aUowed  to  return 
to  work  on  a  reduced  aebednle  ao  lone  aa  tbe 
total  length  of  ponntal  Imve  dom  not 
UTtumil  It  niMeiiiillie  ireiki 

Tbe  employer  ta  lequlred  to  oonthiue 
baaltb  tr^wiiw  eovetaae  for  tbe  employee 
with  tbe  aaaae  eaaptoyee/employw  payoMnt 
Hie  employer  la  alao  required  to 

tbe  empkvee'B  pre-leave  benefit 

atatua  (aankirlty.  penakia.  etc.)  tbrougb  tbe 
leave  polod. 

Tbe  Secretary  abaD  pnpom  reaaonabla 
regulatianB  for  the  veriflmriwi  of  tfigiUlity 
for  parental  leave  and  noUee  to  the  asoploy- 
er  in  advanee  of  ooauaenelnc  aueb  leave. 

C.  Other  Imployer  RequlmMits: 
AU  leave  provided  to  seeordanee  with  i 

tkKM  AandB.  must  be  provided  on  a 
neutral  baaia. 

No   retaliatory   aetlaiia   nay   be 
agatawt  employem  wbo  take  advantaae  of 
tbeee  leave  profialoaa. 

AU  emtdoyen  in  toteretate  uuuuuaroe.  In- 
dodinc  tbe  sovenment  of  a  state  and  the 
government  of  tbe  United  Statea.  are  oov- 
ered  by  tbe  Act 

m.  aiuai 

Cangxem  abaU  iritii^r"'*'  a  wwimtMlon  to 
atudy  and  reoommcnd  vttbln  two  years 
meaiw  for  tmplementtaic  a  national  paid  dia- 
abiUty  and  parental  leave  poUey.* 


uttroduction    of    leomla- 

TION  TO  RESOLVE  THE  IMPDT- 
ED  INTEREST  CX>imiOVER8T 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


■ousBor 
Wedne»da%  Aprii  11.  IMS 

•  Mr.  MATSUL  Mr.  ftieaker.  today  I 
am  Introdnelng  legislation  that  offers 
a  permanent  solutlan  to  the  Imputed 
Interest  cuutiuveisy  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  intense  public  debate  since 
the  1984  T»x  Reform  Act  was  passed. 
The  stopgap  corrective  leglalatlon 
which  Congress  enacted  last  year  ex- 
pires July  1  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  an  effort  to  resOlve  this 
Issue. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Ros- 
TmowsKi.  promised  this  body  last 
June  that  he  would  addrem  and  re- 
solve the  Imputed  interest  issue  before 
the  transition  rules  expired.  My  good 
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friend  from  nuiiois  Is  fulfllUng  that 
promise  by  scheduling  hearinai  on  the 
issue  for  April  ai.  I  applaud  the  dmir- 


man  for  this 
astatlng  to  let 
expire  without 
lution. 

As  my 
kdt  Reduction 
that  threaten 
if  not  stop  oil 
nomlcally 
actions.  This 
that  increases 
rate  for  seller 
transactions  tm^ 


as  it  would  be  dev- 
the  traaritlan  rules 

a 


are  aware,  the  Def- 


substantially  disrupt, 
legitimate  and  eoo- 
real  estate  trans- 
is  contained  in  law 
required  Interest 
need  real  property 
9  percent  to  a  sig- 


nificantly hlghet  figure  of  110  percent 
of  the  Federal  borrowing  rate  for  siml- 


lar  maturities.  This  meani  that  a 
seller  financing  i  sale  of  real  property 
for  10  years  must  charge  the  bujfer  110 
percent  of  the  r^te  which  the  Federal 
Government  says  on  10-year  obliga- 
tions. Should  the  seller  fafl  to  charge 
an  interest  ra$e  of  at  least  this 
amount,  the  drsjponlan  imputed  inter- 
est provislans  will  impute  a  rate  of  lao 
percent  of  the  Federal  rate  to  the 
seller  for  tax  ourposea.  This,  I  con- 
tend, imposes  a  nemendously  counter- 
productive. dilUIng  effect  on  the  real 
estate  market 

For  example,  last  summer  the  long- 
term  Federal  borrowing  rate  was  11 
percent— meanirii  that  an  owner  fi- 
nancing the  sale  of  property  would 
have  been  requited  to  charge  at  least 
14.S  percent  Ipterest  lliis  would 
create  an  impeiiment  to  many  real 
estate  transactions  The  hltfier  the 
conventional  market  Interest  rates, 
the  more  serious  the  chlUIng  effect  be- 
comes because  It  Is  during  high  inter- 
est rate  periods  uat  seller  financing  Is 
most  needed. 

Industry  reprvsentatives  have  In- 
formed me  thai  seller  financing  af- 
f ecto  about  ISO  MUion  of  rental,  resi- 
dmitial,  commercial,  and  industrial 
sales.  These  salea  contribute  $6  bflUon 
to  the  gross  nanonal  product  which 
repreaento  about  130.000  full-time  JObs 
and  about  $a  bflllon  in  Federal.  State, 
and  local  tax  revenue.  It  is  imperative 
that  an  accepta]^  solution  to  tbe  im- 
puted interest  tisue  be  reached  so  as 
not  to  put  these  ^ales  in  Jeopardy. 

The  Irgislatkm  I  am  introducing 
today  contains  sach  a  solutlaii.  My  bOl 
will  change  the  mf e  harbor  and  imput- 
ed interest  rates  so  tiiat  they  more 
adequately  and  reasonably  refleet  the 
currmt  istates  ofl  Interest  rates  for  real 
estate.  This  bOl  provides  that  for  seller 
financing  amou|ito  below  $4  mflUon. 
the  lower  of  9  percent  interest  or  60 
percent  of  the  a>ipllcahle  Federal  rate 
would  be  the  tekt  rate.  If  this  rate  Is 
not  met,  the  kmier  of  10  percent  Inter- 
est or  90  peroei^  of  the  Federal  rate 
will  be  imputed.  For  seller  finannwd 
amounto  in  esoMs  of  $4  mHUan.  a  safe 
harbor  rate  of  ii  percent  of  tkM  Feder- 
al rate  and  aa.i4i|>uted  rate  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  FedeHd  rate  wiU  apply. 

■l-OM(Me-U«>t.«) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  importance  of  this  80  percent 
test  rate  particularly  comes  into  plsjr 
if  Interest  rates  rise  again  to  the  15  to 
IT  percent  levels.  If  interest  rates  get 
that  high,  seller  financing  becomes 
the  only  way  that  a  sdler  can  find  a 
buyer  for  his  property.  The  primary 
mottvatloo  Is  not  tax  avoidance,  but 
simidy  a  need  for  Individuals  to  avoid 
a  price  for  money  which  is  for  all  but 
the  ridiest  too  expensive. 

My  bOl  also  solves  the  mismatching 
of  Inoome  and  deductiims  mtrtdem  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller  that  Treasury 
expressed  such  <^HM?fi'ii  about  last 
year.  Uhder  the  provlslims  of  my  legis- 
lation, sdler  financed  transactions 
bdow  84  million  will  be  exempt  from 
the  original  Issue  discount  provisi<ms 
In  the  act.  Instead,  botti  the  seller  and 
oust  agree  to  repmt  tiie 
for  income  tax  purposes 
the  same  method  of  accounting; 
that  is,  either  the  cash  or  the  accrued 
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Furthermore,  this  bOl  wlU  clarify 
the  uncertainty  of  the  status  of  as- 
sumed loons  and  wraparound,  loans 
wiOi  regard  to  original  issues  discount 
and  imputed  interest  Assumed  loan 

•anaantm    bdOW    $4     million    WHl    be 

exempt  from  OID  and  imputed  Inter- 
eat  provisions.  Also  exempted  is  the 
net  »"MM«"t  of  a  wraparound  mortgage 
below  $4  million  except  for  the 
"w'wt  of  any  preexisting  underlying 
oWigation  In  determining  whether 
the  9  percent  <»*  80  percent  safe 
harlMV  rate  is  met  the  interest  rate  of 
the  seller's  wraparound  mortgage  and 
the  net  cash  flow  from  the  prior  obli- 
gation win  be  considered.  Mr.  Spetktx, 
if  there  are  no  objeetlons,  I  would  like 
to  submit  a  fkctsheet  for  the  Raooao 
that  ontlinea  the  inovisions  of  my  bUL 

A  srtutkm  to  the  Imputed  interest 
issue  should  not  focus  primarily  on 
preventing  a  perceived  tax  abuse  as 
the  draftera  vA  the  i  resmit  imputed  in- 
terest provlBlons  have  done.  Seller  fi- 
nancing is  not  a  tool  used  to  facilitate 
tax  abuse.  It  is  a  means  of  structuring 
a  real  estate  transaction  so  that  it  is 
affordafelte  to  potential  buyers.  The 
American  pabUc  does  not  need  govern- 
ment Interleeting  itself  into  the  rea- 
sanahle  and  customary  real  estate 
transafttwis  that  occur  daily.  The 
American  pabUc  needs  flexibility  and 
K'l'^Mintf  to  conduct  ito  business.  The 
sOIntlon  I  propose  to  the  imputed  in- 
terest issue  win  provide  the  measure 
of  flexibility  that  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry needs.  This  approach  is  simple. 
stnUghtforward  and  allows  for  an  or- 
dody  real  estate  market  tn  any  inter- 
est rate  scenario. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 


PENETRATING  THE 
IDEOLOGICAL  ENIGMA 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 
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FIEU36.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall 
during  the  political  debates  sur- 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Tnaity 
the  most  lautAiable  accusatlan  madf 
by  the  protreaty  fences  was  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  guilty  of  interjecting 
Ideology  into  the  process.  By  this  was 
meant  of  course,  that  President 
Reagan  simply  opposed  parto  of  the 
treaty. 

The  Important  point  is  that  few  in 
our  society  even  know  what  Ideology 
really  Is.  let  alone  what  dangers  this 
Ignorance  presento  to  Western  society 
generally  and  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly. Few  undentand  the  uses  and 
powers  of  ideology,  particularly  when 
it  is  packaged  by  Mandate  with  pre- 
tenses toward  science. 

A  potentially  strong  antidote  to  ideo- 
logical ignorance  has  arrived  in  the 
term  of  a  book  by  political  scientist 
Kenneth  Mhiogue  entttted.  "Alien 
Powers:  The  Pure  Theory  of  Ideolo- 
gy." Hie  amWtimi  of  the  book  is  to 
penetrate  the  enigmatic  nature  of  ide- 
ology and  analyse  it  in  understandable 
terminology.  Of  the  many  revelations 
upon  the  subject  Just  this  one  would 
make  the  writing  and  the  reading  In- 
valuaUe:  Ideology  Is  not  Just  an  idea; 
It  is  a  way  of  using  ideas  in  the  service 
of  power. 

Consider  the  following  from  Helene 
Cariere  d'Encausse's  masterful  wnk. 
"Confiscated  Power  How  Soviet 
Russia  Really  WorkK" 


IdeoioglM  of  ttalB  type  camiot  be  vread  In 
a  vague  manner.  They  rtwnand  a  welslity 
appantua  that  dlreeta.  edncatm.  and  reaa- 
aurm  aodety  and  keepa  tt  oonatantly  ta  eon- 
tact  with  the  oertalntlH  wtildi  are  tbe  baalB 
of  power.  Tble  ezpiaina  tbe  Iket  that  Ideoto- 
gy  ooeupim  a  oential  place  ta  tbe  Soviet 
ayatem.  tbat  It  oofcn  tbe  whole  apectran  of 
aodal  and  prtvate  aethrttlea.  and  that  it  pen- 
etratm  aU  areaa  of  Indhrldual  and  group  ez- 
iatenoe.  •  •  *  It  ezpiaina.  finally,  tbe  Impor- 
tance ta  Soviet  aodety  of  tbe  group  that  ia 
the  guardian  of  the  Meology:  tbe  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  1917  Lentai  had  a 
choice  to  make  between  power  of  the 
workers  and  power  exercised  In  the 
name  of  the  workers.  Since  he  had 
opeaij  charaeterlMd  Marx's  utoidan 
statclem  society  as  a  fairy  tale.  Lenin 
simply  confiscated  political  power  into 
his  own  hands  and  that  of  the  Puty. 
ftom  this  initial  choice  by  Lenin 
flowed  the  entire  Soviet  system  as  we 
know  it  today:  A  sini^  monolithic 
party,  and  an  ideology  in  possession  of 
a  monopoly  on  the  truth.  As  Hdai 
Carrere  observed: 

"•  *  *  the  SovieC  ayatem  might  cbange  ita 
metbode  or  ehoicea,  but  tbe  mcnooitaniaa- 
tlonal    and    mono-ideoioslcal    ayatem    re- 
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iBfioiaUc  for  tbli  iBvialiUUtir 
of  tu  ht«*«— «*r  uMl  ImulBci^ 
■MUty." 

Mr.  SpaakMr;  I  am  {daased  to  enter 
into  tbe  Rhoob  •  revlcv  of  Prof eaor 
ICenocne's  vital  and  Important  book, 
revtaved  by  tbe  remeeted  oolumnlit 
Joaeph  Sobran. 

I  urge  my  coUeaguea  to  read  ttaii 
review  In  a  thoo^tful  manner,  hopinc 
It  wm  apur  them  to  itudy  the  book 
Itaelf .  Am  Ifr.  Sobran  pi^ta  out.  Pro- 
leaaor  lllnofue  eonalden  ideolocx. 
partlHilaiiy  Soviet  Ideolocy.  a*  a 
dMser  at  the  heart  of  Western  ctvOl- 
Mtlon.  I  offer  a  apedal  tnvltatkm  to 
thoae  amonc  us  vho  claim  to  subacrlbe 
to  no  foimal  Ideolocy.  but  who 
"always  seem  to  be  on  hand  to 
with  the  West's  Ideological 
and  to  arrange,  on  our  behalf,  the 
terms  of  surrender."  This  Inchides 
charter  members  of  Mrs.  Ktrfcpatrlek's 
"bteme  America  first"  crowd. 

)  the  Waabliwtfln  TlBMs.  Apr. ».  IMS] 


It   an 

iof< 

I  tt^Blat  In  the  paianold 

;  CBS'S  own  tymUnrm  of 

Let  yoor 

yoo  bow  badly  off  you  raslly  sr*.  Osra  to  be 


to  dean  water  and 
f ortunatdy.  08BA 
the  other  way 


(ByAaeptaSoteaB) 

mgu  that  tbe  Soflets' 
of  MMi.  Arthur  Mlebol- 


aoB  only  ebovs  the  intuwlty  of  s 
eoBfcrenee.  Od  the  oantnry.  it  provee  tbe 
futfllty  of  any  attempt  at  "dtaknue"  wltb 
tbeaonet& 

After  nearly  TO  yean  of  fSdns  a  Oommn- 
dM  eaasiy  beat  CO  its  dMtniettaa.  tbe  Weet 
atlD  bas  net  leaned  bov  to  cope  wttb  the 
o<  IdeoloajF— or  even  bow  to 
lit. 

in 

the  fotm  of  s  Mntant  new  book  by  tbe  po- 
mieal  ■liiiiillil  buetb  Mtawsne.  Its  title  Is 
"AUen  FDwefs:  Hw  Pore  Tbeoiy  of  Ideolo- 
gy."  and  like  aD  Profewcr  mnogue'i  woffc. 
It  n—"""*-  to  a  tmebant  defense  of  poUt- 
cal  eoBUBOB  sane  acataist  the  faabloosble 
fanatldbB.  tt  Is  not  ea9  raadbic  tout  tbst  la 
Its  ■*■»''**««''  la  to  penetrate  and 
what  bM  bltbarto  been  an  enl8ni&. 

Mr.  MtaMSoe  ush  tbe  term  "Meolecy"  tai  a 
9selal  way.  By  It  be  means  not  Jnat  a  politi- 
cal doctrine  or  pblloeoptay.  bat.  BMrswedf- 
leally.  thoss  ktadi  of  doctrbMS  that  prof  em 
to  offer  "Ubarstlcn"  to  tbe  naer  act  of  an»- 
lyibw  aodety.  Uberatlep  from  wbatT  l¥om 
tbe  "aUen  poveH"  that  Mara  aald  "en- 
alsvedr    IndMdnalB   under   tbe    sulee    of 

tbeee 
[  to  Mandam.  tbey 
are  ererywhere. 

Aa  seen  by  Mandam  and  audb  variant 
HTiriH?i«f  as  f aadnlmB.  the  world  la  noCbInc 
but  a  Btraoture  of  dnmlnatliw  Bverytbtais 
can  be  reduced  to.  and  imdaratood  tai  terms 
of  abeer  power.  Do  you  tbink  you  are  fMe? 
AuTiays  tbe  MSrsM.  Tbe  OlualcB  of  free- 
dom Is  psrt  of  tbe  apparatna  of 
Tbe  crafty  capltalM  rtiUnc  dam  only 
you  tbInk  yon  are  tree,  tbe  better  to 
you.  my  dear.  Tbe  very  fact  that  you  tblnk 
you  are  tree  tbua  proves  you  sre  a  etave. 
■ven  your  mind  la  In  diataw.  Tbua  Ideolocy 
deflee  refutation,  or  even  crWoal  analyala. 

Men  opprem  women,  mys  femtailBL  DM 
tbat  nice  man  bold  tbe  door  for  youT  Aba. 
ertae  tbe  feaatailet.  Tbat  la  on^  one  more 
■trategy  of  male  donrinatlnn,  dMSrent  tram 
rape  only  in  ilniii  Kven  tbe  woman  who 
Buiiiei  lalte  tbat  dUfeieuoe  in  degree  te 
aadly  bi  need  of  a  Mt  of 
taw. 


the  vahM  of  tbe  paranoid  structure  of 
Ideokictcsl  tbousbt  Is  tbst  It  puts  tbs  Meo- 
kicue  to  the  rlsbt  st  sD  tteas.  under  sD  dr- 
cunHtanoea.  Xvery  asBSsriSB  bsoosBO  sn  act 
of  eelf-def anas.  THe  SovMs  sre  paitleutoriy 
Alllful  at  totaipratinc  their  own  behavior 
as  defensive.  TbeyYe  enrantly  dafendtac 
^It^iiffMi—  acataat  nmn.  vonan.  and  cbll- 
dren  to  AUbsn  vmsges  They  were  dsfSnd- 
bw  It  to  Isat  Oennsny  vatawt  Mai.  metaol- 
They  eonstsntly  defend  It  s«atast  bun- 
of  admoBS  ef  dsm  ensmles.  real  snd 

As  Mr.  Mtaosue  notesTidealogy  pretends 
to  be  adentlfle  but  amumw  the  diaractar  of 
revdatlon.  beyond  erltldwn.  beyond  mod 
and  evil.  FMm  Mara  on.  Ideobnum  bav« 
been  totolecant  to  a  vedal  war  Tbey  a*Blt 
of  no  poadbUty  of  legitimate  dhaffoement 
wttb  tbemedvea.  Marahm  baa  thus  tradi- 
tionally repodted  tta  "actantlfle" 
to  tbe  pmF'^i  authority  of  a 
leader  or  revobitloaary  vanguard.  Crom 
btan.  or  It.  and  you  are  excommunicated,  an 
enemy  of  tnitb.  Soaoe  "edencer 

Ideology,  therefore,  h  not  Juet  an  Idea:  It 
to  a  way  of  uatag  Ideas  to  tbe  aervloe  of 
power.  The  dtapodtloo  to  uee  Idees  aa  meana 
ef  power  todteatea.  Mr.  Mtoogue  obeerree. 
the  Ideokiglcal  preoocupatkm  wttb  power  as 
both  evplanatlim  and  answer  for  every  evfl. 

hi  ipite  of  ite  many  and  obvfcNW  faDadea. 
Ideology  worka.  It  arma  tbe  cynlea.  taaptrm 
dieamen.  aetlvatea  tatent  raaentmenta,  and 
dtoaraw  Ito  totended  vlcttana.  If.  as  Mr.  Mtai- 
ogue  puU  It.  "ideology  to  a  dagger  potattag 
to  tbe  heart  of  modem  Weatacn  cMUsa- 
tkai."  one  would  Ufce  to  bear  bim  aay  more 
about  tboee  people  wtttato  the  West  who. 
withont  subscribing  formally  to  Ueobigy. 
alwaya  aeem  to  be  on  band  to  agree  with  the 
WeefS  Ideokiglcal  aecuaen  ami  to  arrange, 
on  our  bdiaU.  the  tenna  of  surrender. 

Tbe  Weet  cannot  afford  to  be  repreeented 
by  Ramsey  Oaifc.  Andrew  Toung.  or  wn- 
Ilam  Sloane  Ootfta.  It  needi  ipokeamen 
Itte-I  was  about  to  my  RoaaM  Reagan.* 


08HA  lONORBB  HBALTH  OF 
FARM  WORKERS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


or 
ni  THB  Bousa  oy 

WednssdaK  ApHI  17,  IMS 
•  Mr.  VKNTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  hist  week 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Admlnistratloa  lOBHAl  annmmowi 
that  it  would  not  propoae  a  Federal 
standard  for  flekl  sanitation  for  farm 
workers.  Thousands  of  farm  workers. 
h>^.iiMtfng  many  children,  work  long, 
hard  hours  to  harvest  the  vegeta^des 
and  fruit  which  we  all  enjoy  on  our 
dinner  tahlea.  Numerous  medical  stud- 
ies and  indeed  an  exhaustive  study  l>y 
OSHA's  own  staff  have  deariy  estab- 
lished the  need  for  an  eff ecthre  field 
fanltitti«p  standard  for  farm  workers. 
Infectious  and  parasitie  diseases  have 
been  shown  to  be  common  among 
farm  workers  who  do  not  have  access 


Uh- 
to  look 
ignore  this  prob- 


Perhaps  most  disturbing  about  this 
itfi-Mwn  wwt  the  comment  made  by 
08HA  AdminMrator  Robert  Roiland 
who  said  that  OSHA's  refuaal  to  im- 
plement a  field  Banftatfcin  standard 
was  justified  because  if  such  a  stand- 
ard was  issued  it  would  be  a  low  priori- 
ty item  for  enforcement  Once  again, 
we  see  another  example  of  OSHA's  in- 
senstttvlty  to  its  manrtatf>  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  American 
workers.  Mr.  Rowland  is  sworn  to 
uphold  the  law.  and  yet  despite  the 
overwhelming  evidence  in  support  of 
issuing  a  field  sanitation  standard.  Mr. 
Rowland  refuses  to  do  so  because  its 
enforcement  would  be  relegated  a  low 
prUnity.  If  the  enforcement  of  future 
health  and  safety  standards  wfll  be 
lax.  it  Is  only  because  Mr.  Ro^iAand 
snd  his  subwdinates  within  OSHA 
have  decided  that  they  wQl  not  en- 
force their  agency's  own  standards.  If 
this  Is  the  case,  po-haps  Mr.  Rowland 
should  consider  resigning  and  turning 
over  his  duties  to  someone  who  In- 
tends to  meet  his  regponsihilltlea,  Un- 
f<ntunately.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tkm  has  had  a  remarkable  inability  to 
appoint  any  Individual  to  a  position  of 
responsibility  wtttiin  OSHA  irtio  has 
any  grMt  enthustasn  for  protecting 
wcwkers'  health  and  safety.  Instead, 
the  f»»«p>«— «■  is  upon  redndng  taispeo- 
tloos  of  w«vkplaoes  and  reducing  the 
numbers  of  inspeetois  who  carry  out 
theee  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  tai  the 
Washington  Post  (4/ie/86)  condemns 
OSHA's  badttra^ing  on  the  field  sani- 
tation standard  and  reminds  us  of  the 
"Harvest  of  Shame."  The  "shame"  is 
OSHA'a  I  am  hopeful  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nation's  farmworkers 
win  appeal  OSHA's  dedston  through 
the  courts  to  overturn  this  abdkmtion 
of  responsibility. 

IVtom  the  Waatataigton  Foat.  Apr.  14.  UMl 
HwvBST  or  8BAMB,  ISM'S  ams 

Twenty-flve  yeari  ago,  Mward  R  Mur- 
roWs  doeuBsentary.  "Banraat  of  Sbsme." 
arouaed  tbe  publlCa  ooasdenee  by  reveaUng 
tbe  gbastly  coodltlanB  to  wbleh  migrant 
field  workara  toO  to  brinra  fraab  and  varied 
diet  to  tbe  tablH  of  tbto  wealthy  country. 
Stoee  then,  whan  migrant  workers  are 
found  held  to  bondage  or  a  migrant  cblld 
diaa  from  dysntery.  public  ococsm  agato 
flaiea  mosaentarfly.  Oongrem  amy  even 
tighten  digbtly  the  pooriy  enforced  atand- 
ardi  meant  to  curb  the  worst  abuam.  But 
there  can  be  no  better  teetlmony  to  tbe 
ephemeral  quality  of  tbto  cooeem  tban  laat 
week's  dedakm  by  tbe  Oooupatlonal  Safety 
and  Health  Admlnlatratlan  to  kill  a  long- 
awaftsd  rule  requiring  tbat  freab  water  and 
toOets  be  provided  to  field  workers. 

There  to  a  atck  Joke  quality  about  tbe 
Labor  Onartsaent's  Juatfllestlfln  of  lU  ded- 
dcB.  OflOBA  Director  Robert  Howlsnd  miya 
tbat  even  if  a  federal  standard  bad  been  ret, 
it  would  bave  been  laxly  enforced.  Well,  he 


to  certainly  to  a  dodtloo  to  I 
bto  agency  dtortiardB  ita  own  ratos.  Mr. 
Rowlsnd  notsB.  toonovsr.  tbst  migmnts  to 
IS  itstes  SIS  slisady  covered  by  seas  sort  of 

Perbsps  bs 
tbatttaoae  to 

iwban  tbey  fSd  the  i 
After  aU.  theyYe  tolgnnU  aisnt  they? 

Too  abould  knew  tbat  we  are  not  talking 
about  unnsesBmi#  frills.  Thoasands  of  Add 
woiben  snd  tbds  diildren  srs  forosd  to  toil 
for  long  hours  to  yie  hot  sun  wltb.  st  beat,  a 
bucket  of  wittfsiSlnat^d  water  ftam  wblcta 
to  drink  and  noiaccem  to  toilet  fSdUttas. 
Numeroua  studMs,  Indnding  stadiss  by 
Jobns  Hopkins  Ualvetslty  of  worksn  on  the 
nesiby  Delnmrva  Pentoaula.  hsse  dwon 
that,  as  a  reauttlof  tbeee  pilsaltlve  eondl- 
tlooa.  worken  suffer  high  rates  of  InlSo- 
tlous.  paisdtlc  fad  toxic  disessm. 

One  expert,  reSently  hired  by  OSHA  to 
review  sU  available  evldenee,  oonchidsd  tbat 
paradtic  diaeaae  to  aw 
UA  fMd  workeri  tban  i 
children.  And  toemurn  tbey  bave  nowhere  to 
wash  tbdr  bands  and  must  rdlsve  them- 
■elvm  to  the  fldd|.  theee  dtoesasa  ais  paaeed 
on  to  surrounding  mmmiinittoe  and  the  eon- 
sumlng  public. 

The  oompeOlngineed— on  both  humanitar- 
ian and  ptddie  b^tb  grounds— to  no  longer 
seriously  dtoputeq.  Even  the  farm  orgaalss- 
tlotw.  which  bavej  tradltionslly  oppoaed  fed- 
eral standardi.  have  muted  tbdr  oppodtlon 
One  offidd  tddieporter  Ward  Stadair  last 
week  tbat  "many  of  our  membcsa  are  pre- 
pared to  pot  tbtoibehtad  ua."  Advoeatss  for 
the  farm  workn^  are  prqiared  to 
OSHA'S  dertdon  pn  courts  Labor  i 
dfdgnat»  WHUam  Brock  ahoold  saahe  sure 
that  apped  ton's  neoeaaary.  Mr.  Rowland 
says  tbst  bto  sgdiey  hss  "hidter  priority 
■tsndsrdi"  to  enftroe.  Wbst  prlortty  csn  be 
higher  tbsn  treating  sU  peode  to  tbto  coun- 
try ss  bumsn  bdifgs?* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RH^fARKS 

An  extrcmdy  perceptive  artlde  by 
Mkfar  was  puUiahed  in  lad 
Waahlngton  Pod  magadnr.  I 
urps  my  WBeagues  to  conskier  the  im- 
portant iasues  it  raiaes— tbey  are  issues 
with  which  we  mud  ded  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  competent  profrarinnal 
Foreign  Service  emuntial  to  the  proper 
condnd  of  our  Nation's  foreign  poll- 


TonactsSui 
Shortly  sfter  Foreign  Servioe  otfioer  Pa- 
tricia Qdnn  nmnled  Foreign  Serviee  otfloer 
asanpsBBxWs  tomr.  She  reedved  a  tde- 
giam  fkoB  bsr  penonnd  oftlcen 

"Dhdsntsnd  you  msrried  wtaOe  on  leave. 
If   so,    forward    reaigDatlon    Immediately 
effect  date  prtariaarrlaae. . 
BaiWs  fdlowsd  the  order  snd  rwdgnert. 

ear,  a  Farslgn  Service  officer's  wife.  In  her 
flmt  ssrignment  overseas  ss  s  spouse,  she 
wanted  to  go  by  tbe  book.  Wlvee  iriw  didnt 
psHiam  weD  eometlnieB  found  that  thdr 
hnsbsndlB  promotlonB  were  not  ss  frequent 
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•  Mr.  LANTO$.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  ineqilities  being  ^lerpetrated 
by  our  Oovemaient  is  that  of  foreign 
servioe  spouses  who  mud  give  up  pn>- 
ffsdonsl  careok  and  surrender  oppor- 
tunities to  acooBopany  thdr  qMNise  on 
f (weign  aadgnifents  for  our  Oovem- 
ment.  Theee  dwuseg  are  frequently 
well-trained  and  competent  profeaskm- 
als  who  either  no  longer  use  their  edu- 
cation and  exparlenoe  in  aervloe  to  our 
Oovcamment  or  who  mud  serve  with- 
out mtnpmsatl^n 

The  time  haa  come  that  these  prob- 
lems be  exploded  and  remedied  In 
order  to  keep  gDod  officers  in  the  for- 
eign servtee  and  attract  new  younger 
prof esskinals.  we  mud  work  out  cre- 
ative ways  to  permit  two-career  fami- 
lies to  serve.  With  simUar-mlnded  od- 
leagues.  I  havel  begun  to  explore  with 
leaders  of  the  Assodatkm  of  American 
Fordgn  Serdoi  Wcanen  poasible  con- 
grfemiofud  aetlM  that  will  alter  this 
dtuation. 


TUs  book.  smoQS  other  tbtaai.  cslled  for 
to  sppesr  on  pubUe  diploiwstic  ooea- 
WBsrtng  bst.  boss  snd  white  gloves. 
Postsd  to  Thsllsnd.  Bsrbto  dreeeed  ss  Widi- 
Ington  preeeribed  for  a  reception  to  greet 
Queen  SbttJt  (irtio  did  not  wear  hoee). 
After  tbe  meetliw  BarMa  devdoped  a  terri- 
ble akto  reaction  from  the  oombinstlon  of 
her  ■*«**»■■  snd  the  troplcd  beat.  Later, 
bad  to  pay  a  cell  on  sn  srmyocm- 
wife.  Bsrbto  was  surprised  to  be 
greeted  by  a  pd  gibbon  as  wdl  ss  her  hos- 
tess. "Tbe  gibbon  got  exdted  snd  hsd  sn  so- 
ddent  by  my  shoe,"  she  recslled  recently.  "I 
kept  talkliw.  My  toterpreter  stared  s^ille  a 
yomg  dri  appeared  with  a  banana  leaf  and 
up  everything  .  .  .  Tbey  dont  tdl 
things  like  that  to  tbe  protocol 
Tbey  don^  pay  you  tar  it  dther. 
Bat  tbd  msy  ehsnge  if  s  group  of  senior 
Pardgn  Servioe  wives  succeed  to  thdr  revo- 
tutlfloBiy  cssnpdgn  to  provide  Fordgn  Serv- 
ice iponsm  offidd  Jobs  s^ien  they  sre  over- 
seas snd  to  psy  them  for  thdr  work. 

Sue  Low  doent  ktok  like  a  radicaL  Her 
bins  eyes  sre  sttenttve,  her  voice  to  essy. 
Oently  leadtog  a  gueet  from  the  Utdien 
with  fresh  cotfSs.  she  to  grsdoue  snd  diplo- 
BBSttCL  Perbsps  tbd  shouldn't  be  surprtaing, 
bsesoss  she  to  tbe  wife  of  a  diplomd  But 
abe  to  also  the  prindpd  author  of  the  pro- 
poed  to  pay  ipousw  of  Foreign  Service  offl- 
eeis  (todudtag  buibsnds  ss  weD  ss  wlvee). 

She  dues  away  tram  talking  about  wbd 
audi  a  plan  eould  cost,  but  sngiwts  a  figure 
*ir  PfUPfft  ycv^"  *"  **^  "iwi«Mn»iy  i^wg*"  wf 
Foreign  Sarvlee  aalarlea  about  $90,000  a 
dvoB  Low'a  eetlmatiW  of  how  many 
midit  participate,  the  totd  could  be 
a  tM  adman  payroll  tbs  fbd  year. 

The  prapoaal.  wbldi  bas  slready  acquired 
support  In  the  Stste  Department  and  on 
Capttd  Bm.  to  a  "fbst"  So  fsr.  asy  Low  snd 
tbe  other  woman  behind  the  plan,  no  one 
to  putting  a  ddlsr  figure 
"  A  few  other  oountriee 
to  diptomstir  apousm  fbr 
offidd  duties,  but  none  hss  gone  so  tores 
to  "—I**—  the  90use  sn  unqueetlonably 
aalarled  employe.  If  tbe  dan  to  auoceasful.  It 
oould  have  an  impact  tar  beyond  tbe  For- 
eign SeiTlee— Into  tbe  mOttary,  for  wrample. 
"it's  an  Idea  wboae  time  bas  oome,"  aays 
tbs  Stste  Departaaent's  top  peraonnd  offi- 
cer, Dhdeiaecretsry  for  Msnsgement 
Ronsld  Spiera.  "We  hsve  s  msjor  iHOblem 
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here  to  the  Foreign  Service,  snd  tbto  to  sn 
spprosdi  to  tt." 

ESgleburser  slso  supports  the 
oonttoued  to  work  fSr  It  dnce 
bto  retirement  Isat  yesr  ss  undenaoetsry  d 
state  fSr  polltled  affabs.  ■MUeburger's 
wife.  Martww,  bas  been  s  key  figure  to  pro- 
motbwtbeplsn. 

'Whsn  It  first  cmne  op,  I.  to  typicd  msle 
cbsuvtotot  fsabtan.  hsd  my  doubts."  Bade- 
burger  aaya.  "But  tbe  more  I  Itotcnod  to  my 
wife,  snd  tbe  more  I  kicked  toto  It,  I  red- 
iaed  abe  wsB  correct.  I  became  an  anient  ad- 
vocate. Foreign  Service  slvee  aiid  lota  of 
other  wtvea.  too— work  for  tbe  UA  govern- 
ment, and  tbe  VS.  government  baa  been 
getttog  tt  for  free  ..  .  tbd's  nd  right.  For 
flwnmon  Justice,  tbey  oudit  to  cM  paid  for 
tt." 

the  cndoreement  of  thel^OM- 
IsBodstloB.  at  Americsn  Foreign 
Service  Women,  wbldi  bopm  to  turn  tbe 
propoed  into  legtolatlon  tbto  «Mlng.  aupport 
bas  come  from  Repa.  Heniy  Hyde  (R-IU.), 
Tom  Untoe  avOaUf.)  and  Pat  Sebroeder 
CD-Colo.),  who  bave  already  agreed  to  eo- 
tIM?neffr  tbe  bHI  to  tbe  HOuee,  mmi  Sol 
Chariea  MeC.  Matbias  (B-Md.),  tbe  fbd  en- 
nounced  aponeor  to  the  Senate. 

Hd  everyone  tbtoka  tbe  propoad  wfll 
work.  Foreign  Servioe  apouee  Maureen 
I^one  aaya  bd  doubia  about  bow  nmch  tbe 
program  will  ood  and  how  ft  wfll  be  admln- 
iatered  are  abared  by  nmny  etben  to  the 
VJO.  <llplnins»lr.  world.  I«oos  ssys  the  dsn 
to  Its  present  fdm  oould  never  get  through 
sad  bopss  tt  wont  untfl  tbey 
the< 

Meverthelesa. 
lepwseutlng  mlUtaiy  wtvee  snd  udverdty 
presidents'  wlvee  already  bave  been  to  touch 
with  her.  "If  we  break  the  ground,  and  they 
bave  a  ledtbaate  esse.  I  hope  tt  would 
follow  that  thdr  contribution  be  recog- 


Pat  Barbls'  ecntilbutiane  to  VJO.  dlplomar 
cy  base  been  typicd  of  work  done  wttbout 
pay  by  other  Foreign  Seivloe 
amiBd  on  tfhffffl  and  Mrtifila] 
teea,  woifced  wttb  tbe  VUat,  lalasd  fundi  for 
totemstlood  wossmi'S 
weefci  d  the  sirpcrt  1 
Irsn.  shopped  with  i 
pold  a  ccudolenoe  can  to  the  fSsdly  d  a 
ahUn  offlcar.  She  alao  entertained.  At 
poet,  abe  abopped  •»«*  ffftufc^  for  a 
tlcn  for  260,  only  to  base  her 
called  away  to  mod  the  VS.  eecretary  at  de- 
fenae.  Sbe  waa  tod  to  lake  bto  ptoce  to  the 
lecdvtag  Ikie  and  to  ccuvtoce  gneds  diS 
didnt  know  where  her  buebsnd  wss.  Wben 
the  eecretary  d  atate  caaae  to  vtoit,  abe  was 
Informed  be  would  be  her  bouae  gUMt  Prior 
to  IfTS,  abe  waa  often  told  to  perform  tbeee 
taaka  hf  her  bodwnd'B  auperlora,  and  her 
aUItty  and  wflllngnem  to  carry  out  the 
ordets  were  reflected  on  bto  efficiency 
report. 

In  IMS,  tbe  Stste  Department  sboHabed 
the  poattkn  d  offidd  wife.  In  a  Dtaecttve 
on  Wlvee  tt  declared:  "The  wife  d  a  Fordgn 
Oeivlce  wtiplftyrr  who  baa  anrciiipanled  her 
hnaband  to  a  foreign  poet  to  a  private  tadl- 
vlduaL  She  to  not  a  govemsaent  cavloyee. 
The  Fardgn  Service,  thewfore.  baa  no  right 
to  levy  any  dntlca  upon  her."  The  practice 
of  hiring  a  married  officer  and  gsttlng  "two 
for  the  price  d  one"  wss  offlridly  temdnat- 
ed. 

The  State  Deportment  went  on  to  state 
that  wtvea  could  work  at  whatever  Jobe  tbey 
daooee,  including  JOba  to  tbe  Fordgn  Serv- 
ice: tbua  waa  bom  the  concept  at  "tandem 
oouplea,"  to  whleb  both  hudiand  and  wife 
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to  tmlmi  OBtfv  ttM  oM  poUcT 
I  liM«th*rl^to  b»  nla^tad. 

OH  poiiBy  nttd  ■  net  mw  bMB 
^a-cortOM.  ''We 


XsUB  OH  POiiBy 


^^  the  flnt  ndptant  of  Uw  Avto 
Mmrd  for  wilHimltin  owta*  M  • 
8«vto  vtfii  qoHtloBi  taov  tte  NHi  on  bt 
■■ml—intiil  Tf  iniMii  nrr  It  *-  "^^  T 
til*  •ovHBiMfA.  tlMlr  vwk  wm  Iwvo  to  bo 
owlMtad.   Bow   «fll   tboy   bo 
CiMrf  flbo  taHflMO  tfao  f eOowlBr 
tho 


wo  noQjr 

doat  taonro  to  tatao  yen."  8ho  woo  oCfOrod  o 
Job  tf  ilM  wooMasno  to  to  obnod  ocoId 
biiMiiMitily  8to  dodtaMd.  In  bor  fiftioo. 
took  •  Job  00  •  ooerotaiT.  owthw  for  • 

In  tbo 
lOfCOrt 

Itottao 
of  aooooit  oioeaa**  ki  fltaiao  of 

"I  loot  U  yoois  tai  toHH  of 
Itevoto 

rm  fnoH,  oDd  I 
bMtalotofi 
To  ^mr  fonta  iorvtoo  ntvoo.  tbo  Itn 


borr  Bat  tboB  tbo  ooooBd  offtonltanl  wtfo 
food,  on  taMTodlblo  aiz  of 
,  oad  tbo  anbMndor  lot  tbo 
•Wff...' 
tbo 
loboot  tbo 

lofanofflctelwlio^ 
Umvbr*  vlow  k  tbot  "If*  giotooquo  to 
■ot  poM  for  givbw 
•  fonM 
[  o  flwiliir.  toDi  tbo  olory  of  tbo 
wtto  irtM  li  oofedd  in  »  onrvor  "Do  yon 

bo  poldr  Tbo 
"Abootatoiy  not. 
pojn 
ovinloa  io  tbot  vivoo  wffl  eoBttano  to  do  tbo 

won  mm  mfw^  dot  monvy* 

Otboti  floy  ao  ooMNmt  of 
onttee  tbOB  to  do  oflMol  antortntaibw.  Still 
otbon  fOol  tbot  thoy  an  Jootlflod  tai 
to  bo  paid  for 

vbo  do  not  bovo  wireo 

to  OTorooe  tboir 


aro  wflUnc  to  po  oat  fOr  a 
In 
'boi 

a  bard  look  at 
ft  pood  Job  ki  WlMlitar 
tbobMbaad  opto  oat  of  tbo 
r.  or  bli  «tfk  docMoo  to 
otay  bokkid  tf  bo  peoo  abroad. 
Bar  tbo  tlBO  tbo  ■«!  boooPMO  ft  oootar  of- 
r.  It  lo  not  oaeoanMB  for  Mot  to  po  on 
,  partly  booaaoo  blib^ank- 


I  trooB  not  betaip  oppro- 
ctatod."  oayo  Moryl  Utotpman.  wtfo  of  a 
focoaer  ■iiiliaawiilnf  to  Oabon.  "In  oar  ooelo- 
ty.  unfortunatdy.  tbo  He  approclotlBn  la 


lA  Forte  would  acne.  8be  bao 
M  yoan  ao  a  nrelpn  aorvteo  vtfo. 
obo  Bairlod  bor  booband.  Al.  obo  «ai 
to  bnr  aebool  at  nlpbt  and  vortlnc  bi  tbo 
doy. 
In  IMT  tboy  got  tboir  fbot 
to  Jakarta,  and  abi 
00  a  voluntoor.  Sbo  took  tte*  oat 
bor  dutloo  to  doUvor  ono  batagr  bi 
tai  Kuala 
to  doal  witb  a  Iftnlly  erioto 

I  ki  Indoaoolft  at  tbo  opo  of 


to  tbo  HID  and 
totboi 

it  krtrodaood  oo  ft  bm 
bofbn  tbo  faU  dae- 

of  atato 

nootandoB  tboi 

oayo  tbat  'if  Soerotanr  Sbidta 

[tbo  piaal.  It  would  oortalnly  bo 

boipfuL" 

If  Sbults  dooont  ndono  tbo  plan.  BmAo- 

wfll  look  to  OovrooL  "TWo  io  a 

tbat  noodi  rlpbttaw.  ovon  tf  It  lo  a  dtf - 

fleultl 


DAU  T.  TAYLOR  ON  SOVIET 
MTTHS  AND  RBALITIXB 


.Tvenowpot 
ki  a  Job  I  doat 
I  ean  otay  bom."  Sbo  lo 
tbo  "wiouebtin"  doeMon  of 


llovoo  tbon  would  bo  anotbor  pooriblo  work 
rriatod  to  bnr  or  tbo  iiiiiliniiioBl  She 
■alpbt  aain  looo  tbon  ob*  dooo  ki  WOobbw- 

^^^■ft     b^tt%#  ^ft^^  ^^n^^B  ^^a^^v^  ^M  ^^^^M  ^^n^p^tf^ki^^kPtt^    ^4% 

bor  tbon  dotaw  inloiiolim  work  In  bw  own 
fMd  and  bekw  ablo  to  Un  wItb  bor  buo- 


Not  omprMntfy.  tbo  propooal  bao  ottrrod 
a  omuumai.  At  ono  ostroM  i 
wbo  f  od  notbbic  at  aD  obonU  be 
Joan  MeOkiloy.  a  VorolBn  floniee  wttO  for 
M  yean,  aayo  obe  k  one  of  tbo  "old  guord" 
wbo  fool  tbat  tbo  "wtfo-oT  obouM  not  bo 
paid.  8be  lanMBto  tbo  bw  of  tbo  old  dayo 
and  tbok  vataieo.  "Wo  dM  it  boeanoo  we  bad 
to."  dM  aay&  "Soom  reaent  tbat  tbo  ladlee 
today  want  to  pet  tbeln.  m  ntbcr  wedded 
to  tbo  eoneopt  of  vobntaorlan." 

"Some  people  my  IfO  ooelallatle.''  Myo 
VtaBily  llBlwn  OCOee  dtreetor  Marda 
Cumn.  Otbooft  fOol  tbat  It's 
and  "tf  you  bftve  enouili 
flodMUty.yo^can  |ta>d  a  Job  you  Uke.' 


Tbroopbout  It  aD.  obo  ooptkiood  to 
I  tban  11  yoan  after 
Ind  bar  law  dacroo 
WMbbwtoB  DBtnnity.  Tbat 
to  Tnfcoy  wttb  tm  buoband. 
to  work  M  a  tewyor  for  tbo  UJB.  Air 
Altboiwh  dM  waa 
tbon  00  a  lopal  ntantoor.  obo 
oould  not  pot  a  Job.  Sbo  onjoyod  tbo  work 
but  not  tbo  "pay." 

WbonLft  Forte  returned  to  Waahtngton  In 
IMl.  obo  found  bar  rtoumO  didnt  got  bor 
fftr.  "Tou  cant  odl  wtaintoorlM  to  oay- 
body."  obo  nyo.  "Tvo  wonapail  40  people 
.  .  .  m  wofkod  ot  a  OSie  or  11  lofoL  and 
tbey  laugb  at  you  bore."  Sbo  flnaDy  found  a 
Job  *>»«»'*w^  a  eaaaioad  of  40  dilldr«i  for 
tbo  Ooundl  of  Cbild  Abuoo  and 
a  volunteer. 

La  Forte' oupporta  Lo«rB 
poeiaDy  fftvon  ft  prevWoB  tbat  woold  bdp  a 
vouao  ftaid  0— ptoymopt  bi  bar  ptofwdrw 
In  tbo  Foreign  Sorrteo.  ob*  oayo,  "yoa'n 
mantod  to  your  buoboad^  Job  la  a  way.  If 
tbo  wtfo  dByatUko  It.  tbo  dmb  pete  oat.  or 
tbey  pet  adtvoroe. 

"Oottliw  out  or  gettbic  a  dhroree"  lo  part 
of  tbo  "oMjor  probtam"  reforrod  to  by  Un- 
deneeretary  Iptan  and  oae  tbat  worrlao 
BMny  oonlor  offMala  In  tbo  Foreign  aonrloo. 
Marda  Curran.  a  Foreign  flarrlee  otfleor'a 
wUe.  nya  young  oouplea,  fuD  of  entbwdaii 


HON.  JM  OOURTER 

ornir 

ni  THB  HOUgBOVl 

WodneadaK  AprU  17.  IMS 

•  llr.  OOURITK.  Ifr.  Bpddkar.  Oon- 
irngilnngl  Ubrarten  Daniel  Boonttn 
onoB  wrote  a  fggftiwMng  gtudjr  of  our 
propenatty  for  dweUlnv  upoD  Illualoaa 
at  the  ezpenae  of  deaUnt  with  reali- 
tlea.  He  called  hig  book  "The  fmafe." 
Mr.  Boontin  muat  have  viewed  with 
detached  amuaement  the  eff orta— Ini- 
tiaUy  guooeagful— to  point  Turl  Andro- 
pov ag  a  man  of  Weotem  pcdltkal  inell- 


Now  a  almflar  campaign  te  oolottag 
BUkhall  Gorbaebev  with  an  ejre  to  our 
gatlafaetlon.  Mr.  Dale  T.  Taylor,  vtoe 
chairman  of  the  New  JerMjr  Cooaerva- 
ttve  Unkm.  took  a  look  at  that  cam- 
paign In  a  column  he  wrote  for  the 
Glouoegter  Coun^  Tlmea  thla  April 
11. 1  would  like  to  Bubmlt  It  for  repro- 
duction In  the  Raoois. 

The  arUde  f (dlowK 

Wbo  aaya  tbat  tbo  SovleU  dent  under- 
atand  tbe  Amerleanor  Obdoualy.  tbo  aotbor 
of  tbat  nnniment  waant  referrinc  to  tbe 
latoot  tai  a  loiw  otrtng  of  rutblooo  aovlet 
funetfcnarleotomed-leaderK     mkbafl     & 


It  roaDy  waant  tbat  nuny  montba  ago 
tbat  Turl  Andropov,  tbe  fomMr  KOB 
butdMr,  oecended  to  tbe  IfaiVrihlp  ranki  of 
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totaUtarlan  body-tbe 
partiealBrly 


tbe  woritfo 
Oovlot  FoUtboro. 
A  BMotar  of 
wttbroapeet  to 
bib 
tin  tbe  pi 
aD.a"daootUbala." 

Tea.  tbia  nan  «bo  overoaw  tbe  daogbtar 
of  HungartaM.  t^  i  iitlilaai  ouppnadoa  of 
tbe  CbBdMk  tbe  aiaaadiMtloB  of  I 
dente  end  tbe  Jadtaw  of  I 
toflee: 

tbe  aMgle  of  dliMoniiatlon   Bedot  otylo). 
of 

Tbe 
Une  and  olnkar.  Gteotpo  b 
Uv  of  tbe  loft.  4m  tbat 
of  tbe  moot  raitonaWii  Bodot  laadno  to 
oooM  down  the  ilko.  Bo  nndi  for  Ooorpe 
MOOonm.  And  o^mueh  for  tbo  left. 

But  tbo  eomnl  Bodot  loodor.  MtkbaD  8. 
OoctadMv.  bao  daaaped  to  ertate  a 
lag  of  ftffMian  nom  tbo  Wed 
bftve  old  JOe  Btalfa  toodng  In  bio 
OortadMv  bao  a&Eod  tbe  oloady  otroaaa  of 
attontton  for  aOlito  worth. 

And  00  It  waa  no  groat 
■Mter  Bonday.  lOorbaebov  laimrhorl  bla 
flnt  aajor  ptopaguMiA  bitta  of  Boany  eon  to 
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deployed   In 


of  a.Boo 

EDaoMtarft  The  Bodet 
of  S.OM  kflooM^eri.  (A 
lo  obout  l/S  of  a  Billc). 

tbe  OOOM  aacmben  of -tbe 

I  in  Amcriea  wbo 

tbat  Aaorfean  weapon  dephiyed  tai 

an  "fkot  otilke"  in  nature,  never 

ft  peep  wboD  tbe  Bodeto  began  to 

tboIr  truly  fbototrlke  weapooa  eliftt 

m   di  yuan  befon  NATO  nopond- 

ad  wItb  iti  own  deptoyment. 

Bvon  flMtoring  In  abortfange.  taetieal.  air 

idoar  oyateoM.  and  VS. 

QfatCBH  eoBUBonly  aannned  to  be 

to   the   ■nrapeon   theater,   tbe 

BovM  Ubkn  and  tbe  Waraaw  Pact  dond- 

tbe  nartear  woapona  arena  by  a  mae- 


Tbe  Bodeto  will  oootinue 
of  Afghantetan.  tbdr 
■nrope.  tbelr  uoe  of 
Iter 
tlMoupportof 
oiiil  llin  dndaWllBaUnn  irf  ttir  irtrifit  ttmnig** 
Mttxlot^notlgated  wan  of  natlooal  "Ubera- 


eral 


after  tbo 


Futy 
of 
tbat  be 
of 


"fneabw"  tbo^  _ 
medham-ranpe  BB-SO 
ber. 

OorbadMV  alab  caDod  for  a 
aeardi  of  ao^aD^l  "«aoo  amo."  (A  typtoal 
Bodot  phqr.  dnednMerdi  bito  9*00  woap- 
ono.  end  aMOt  ouMr  woapona  vatoooo  fbr 
tbat  onttor.  Imt  iwrtfbAloX 

Tbe  o»«aIlad  "ieaoe  movwawtf"  ki  Anor- 
loa  to.  of  eoum,  Btaaply  mdolhi  over  oD  of 
tbk  Bodot  good  tfflhom  ft  non  now  betaw 
refOrrod  to  00  tb*  Bodot  DUonli  oaower  to 
Jobn  F.  XoBnodyt 

But  tbe  fftelo  (^OBMtbtaig  tbe  poaoo  movo- 
BMnt  In  Now  Jaaoy  end  doowbon  would 
yntar  not  to  dial  wttb)  tdl  ft  dUteont 

Tbe  Bodeto  nlw  ban  414  BB-40B.  Tbe 
UBItod  Btataa  aid  NATO  bav*  only  U4 
modtaaa^aiwe  i^dlea  doplopod  (tbo  BC»f- 
10«A  "Toaabawt"  ground  lannrtMd  erain 
adodle  and  tbe  Fdfabkw  n  Mladle). 

11M  Bovlot  BBfio  woo  fbot  diployod  tai 
IPn.  wbOe  tbe  fbot  U.&  moiWiaa  laiwii 
oyatom  want  dipkved  untfl  tbe  end  of 
19CS.  (By  tbon. 
hundrodB  of  BB-Mo.  Hm  only 
NATO  weapon  w^  ii  antiquated 

BBBBI  B-«    Bdadleo    bdd    bgr 


end  tbe  left  wOl  reopond  witb 
tboir  uoaal  traobtaw  of  the  Dblted  Btatoo. 
And  IfflkbaO  &  OoctaadMv  wfll  be  en  bio 
way  to  tbe  Bodet  venion  of  CameloC.  dutl- 
fuDy  clmrwigiaphert  by  a  wfUIng— and  ttaor^ 
ougbly  duped— Weetcni  newi  mwtlaa 


NEED  FOR  PARENTAL  LEAVE 
POLICY 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 


■ATivas 


). 

Tbe  Bodet  88-10  (ttaree-fourtbo  of  wbldi 
an  targeted  on  Weetem  Bnropo.  wttb  tbe 
not  oooOy  Bwvable  to  tbe  Wiotam  Root  tf 
needed),  eardaa  Ibree  warbeadi.  m  addl- 
tton.  then  an  ^om  one  to  five  "rdoad" 
mladlao  at  oadi 

The  total  wartaiad  count  li  aoBBOwben  tai 
tbe  range  of  IJNI^  to 

landFerdilng 
tbe  other  baad.1  bove  only  one 

I  tbe  entin  ooaaplonont  of 
STS  UA  maaOook  deployed  00  odMdnled  by 
19M  <wltb  tbe  BDdeta  not  daploytaig  even 
one  mon  BS-W^.  tbe  Sovloto  would  otfll 
bold  anywtaen  flam  a  S-to-1  to  B-to-1  war- 
bead  advantage.  ; 

■adi  Auortaai)  Tomabawk  or  Forabtaig 
warbead  oarrtoa  dp  to  SO  kllotono  of  nndoar 
exploatve  power.  ^  dngle  kOoton  lo  equal  to 
1.000  tone  of  TNT).  An  88-30  warhead,  on 
tbe  otber  band,  e^rrtee  up  to  IM  kOotono. 


niiBBBOonor 

WMaeoday.  AprU  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  SDeakn.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  are  devoting  time 
todar  to  the  iosue  of  parental  and  dla- 
abOttir  leave,  and  the  need  for  f orma- 
tioo  of  a  policy  to  addreoo  this  matter 
of  paitteolar  cimeem  to  working  par- 
enta.  I  am  pleaaed  to  ooqwnaor  HH. 
MM,  the  Parental  and  DigataHity 
Leave  Act  of  1985.  whkh  wouM  re- 
(luire  amployeni  to  provide  Joh-pro- 
teeteCioave  for  parentg  who  dKMoe  to 
gtay  home  with  a  newborn,  newlya- 
dopted,  or  geriougly  HI  chHd.  and  for 
prggnanejr  related  or  other  short-term 
dlsaliilitiea.  TUs  legislation  represents 
a  serloas  eff  rat  to  provide  adequate 
proteetiop  of  employees'  employment 
and  benettt  rights  during  parental  or 
disability  leave. 

Stnoe  World  War  n.  the  composition 
of  the  labor  force  has  changed  dra- 
matically, partleultfly  with  regpect  to 
women's  participation.  Howevo-.  as  re- 
cently as  In  the  last  two  decades,  the 
patterns  of  women  who  woric  have  also 
ehanaed  substantially.  In  the  1950's. 
the  most  gigniflcant  gains  In  the  labor 
f oren  ooeuned  among  women  aged  45 
to  64,  who  had  completed  their  diUd- 
bearlng  and  child-rearing  duties.  How- 
ever, in  the  ISdCs  and  1970's.  It  seems 
that  diHdren's  presence  as  an  influ- 
ence on  the  decisions  of  women  to 
enter  the  labor  force  diminished. 
Durtog  this  period,  women  of  chOd- 
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bearing  and  efafldteailng  age,  agedM 
to  44,  ezperienoed  the  largest  In-' 
eressea  in  labdr^  force  participation. 
Between  1960  and  1981.  the  proportion 
of  married  women-who  were  both  In 
the  lahtn-  force  and  raising  diUdren 
more  than  doubled.  Further,  the 
number  of  women  workera  Is  mojeeted 
to  Increase  tester  than  the  overall 
labor  force  growth  rate  between  1980 
and  1995. 

In  view  of  these  teets.  It  is  dear  that 
the  need  for  a  parental  leave  policy  is 
of  great  importance.  El^ty  percent  of 
wotfeing  wpmen  are. likely  to  became 
I»egnant  are  back  at  wmic  within  less 
than  a  year  after  childbirth.  Under 
current  law,  the  Pregnancy  Discrimi- 
nation Act  passed  In  10T8  provides 
that  discrlmlnatkm  on  the  basis  of 
pregnane  is  sex  discrimination  The 
law  requires  that  pregnancy-related 
disability  be  treated  In  the  some 
manner  as  other  short-term  disriill- 
Itles  depending  upon  the  employee's 
ability  CM-  Inability  to  work.  However, 
Federal  law  does  not  require  employ- 
en  to  provide  disability  leave  for  any 
employees.  As  a  result,  policies  vary 
greatly  with  respect  to  Job^notected 
leave  for  employees  who  i|re  temporar- 
ily dimbled  for  any  reason.  Further, 
there  is  no  Federal  policy  ooncetning 
chUd  care  leave  for  woiUng  parents. 
By  contrast,  every  industrlallMd  coun- 
try except  the  United  States  provides 
sMne  period  of  JOhiiroteeted  materni- 
ty leave  with  some  amount  of  wage  re- 
placement. 

This  legislation  does  not  address 
only  maternity  leave,  a  omoept  which 
has  led  to  i»ohlems  of  discrimination 
against  women  in  the  past  by  distln- 
uUiIng  pregnancy  as  a  separate  condi- 
tlon.  Further,  dealing  only  with  mater- 
nity leave  does  not  account  for  the 
role  fathers  play  In  child-rearing,  nor 
does  It  account  for  male  employees 
who  are  temporarily  disahlfd  HJl. 
2020  provides  6  months  of  Joh^notect- 
ed  disability  leave  for  all  employees 
who  are  temporarily  disabled,  and  4 
mimths  JObinotected  parental  leave 
for  all  employees  upcm  the  Mrth, 
adoption,  or  serious  mnesa  of  a  child. 
Further.  It  authorises  a  study  to  deter- 
mine ways  of  providing  salary  replace- 
ment tat  employees  who  take  parental 
and  dIsaMlity  leaves. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress 
in  recognising  the  changing  roles  of 
women  In  the  worit  force,  aiiBiiHiilnt  the 
pertinent  problems  v^ilch  have 
onerged,  and  devel<H>ing  solutinis  to 
reflect  new  patterns  in  American  soci- 
ety. By  including  the  Issue  of  parental 
and  disability  leave  on  our  agenda,  we 
are  continuing  to  make  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  equality  tox 
womoLB 
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HON.  MAimr  RUSSO 

ornuaoto 
m  1HB  BOOB  or  I 


for  dor  laadan.  Thli  wm  apparMit  In  the 
1M4  Blerttoi  for  P>Mia«it  Om  mmWdif 
■UmmI  (or  Ubonl  vtevo  ind  tbe  otter  for  tr»- 


THE  CONTIUS:  AMERICAN 
SDRROOATEB  OP  tXRRORISlI 


WfltfiMMlaK  AvrU  17.  IMS 


•  Mr.  RCTSO-Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
tha  VetenoB  of  Fordcn  Wan  of  the 
United  States  and  iU  Ladles  Auxiliary 
eonduet  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
■eilUtwilUng  eontaat.  Thla  year  more 
than  300.000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents partlctpated  in  the  contest  oom- 
peting  for  the  six  national  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  top  iwtaes. 
The  contest  theme  this  year  was  "My 
Pledce  to  America." 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  winning  entry  from  my  home 
State  as  ddlmed  by  Lori  Lesniewakl. 
of  Burliank.  IL,  a  17-year-old  senior  at 
Reavis  Hi^  SchooL  I'm  impressed 
and  hopeful  when  I  read  sudi  as  essay 
and  am  reminded  of  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  our  younc  dtlaeDS. 

I  know  my  collea«oes  join  with  me 
in  oommendlnc  Lori  as  well  as  the 
other  younc  people  who  won  recogni- 
tion in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test, and  in  commending  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladles  Auxil- 
iary for  this  fine  mogram  which  en- 
courages young  people  to  think  about 
democracy  and  provides  educational 
scholarships. 

If  T  RiSMB  TO  AmBKA 


(By  Lori  LfloilowiU) 
Wben  I  think  at  America,  I  envlelon  s 
terse  (lac  vtth  tte  outUnea  of  tte  itsKi  and 
Hoc  out  in  perfectly  dear  cut 
aa  If  they  f  orated  ptooee  of  a 
.  a  JISHV  pumle. 
I  think  of  my  idetlae  to  America  aa  a 
jlSMW  porie.  My  pledse  wmatita  of  many 
dUfaeut  a^eeta.  that  of  aupporthw  Ameri- 
can Ideala.  vottnc.  paylns  taxaa.  and  bdptaic 
othera.  AU  electa  teve  different  quaUtiea 
I  In  many  forma.  Joit  aa  pieces  of  a 
ido. 

I  begin  tte  taak  of  cotnpletlns  tte 
It  aeema  eonfMac.  but  aa  I  aort  m$ 
way  throagfa  tte  many  dttferent  oolots  and 
a  eotner  ptooe  itanA  out.  That 
pine  la  Important.  It  holda  tte 
of  BBy  pledse.  eupportlnc  tte  pumie. 
portins  America.  A  moat  important  part  of 
my  piedae  la  to  auppoct  American  Ideala.  To 
ian  atandarda  la  to  teve  a 
t  beUef  tai  tte  Jodimenta  ant 
our  cuunUy  makea.  WHhoat  thk 
to  oar  sreat  nation,  we  would  find  ouratfvea 
reteeed  to  wandering  and  oonfuaed  penooa. 
In  a  aenae.  with  tte  abaanen  of  a  atraog 
bdlef .  tte  United  atatea  of  America  would 
ezlat  no  more.  IWa  atraog  aenttment  la  ex- 
actly what  thla  country  waa  built  on.  I  be- 
Bete  tteteckbene  of  AaMfica  la  tte  iplrit 

Aa  I  pteee  thla  key  ptooe  Into  tte 
a  f eeUag  of  mtJafactlon  oferwhebna 


Tte  atate  of  our  nation  uaed  to  te  In  la 
tte  atate  tte  voten  would  Ifte  to  aee  It  In 
OtoriooBly.  thla  mesne  a  ehaiwe  In 
1  MnnMnfj  but  BMre  Importantly  a 
In  ABMrican  attttode.  I  bdieve  thla 
givea  ua  a  chance  to  isiiteai  our 
I  through  vothig  and  it  li  a  cfaaaee  that 
will  certainly  not  to  overlookod  by  bm. 
Voting  la-SBe  of  tte  eventa  In  a  young  adnlta 
Uf e.  like  myadf .  that  i 
an  Intereat  In  tte  atate  of  t 

■aeh  American  BBuat  pay  hia  fair  ahare  of 
taxee  eo  that  we  can  teve  a  atrong  dafSnae. 
police  and  fire  protertlon.  and  a  woo  run 
lorerament  Thla  brtnpi  ua  to  tte  next 
ptooe.  that  of  paying  taxea.  Taxing  la  tte 
catalyat.  tte  ofl  to  run  tte  amshlne.  without 
It.  our  nation  would  cmmbto  to  tte  sround. 
Ttera  la  a  Unk  toflween  voting  and  taxing.  If 
tte  Amarlemi  peopte  vote  reaponalble  and 
honeat  peopte  Into  oMoe,  they  will  not 
abuae  tte  pttvUege  of  meinMiig  taxee  and 
our  soverament'e  money  win  to  ueed  eor- 
reetly. 

Working  towardi  tte  ecmidetkm  of  my 
pu^e  pledse.  I  And  there  te  alao  a  heart 
ahaped  ptooe  that  (Ita  In  tte  center  o(  tte 
puMle.  Thte  ptoce  repreaenta  tte  liludiwa  of 
tte  ABMTlcan  people.  I  hlshly  value  thte 
mectel  ptooe.  dUfleult  to  And.  but  weU 
worth  tte  watt.  Klndnem  and  caring  to- 
waitte  othen  haa  a  rlppte  effect.  A  amlte 
uaoally  bringa  about  another  anfle.  I  feel 
that  If  peopte  lend  a  bdptaig  hand  we  wffl 
teve  a  atniDser  country.  Not  only  win  tte 
peraonyou  help  benefit  but  you  wm  receive 
tte  rewante  alaa  Americana  throui^  tte 
yeara.  ahared  their  wealth  with 
fortunate  becauae  ttey  too 
hmabte  begtamlaff.  Whether  It  to  tte  atarv- 
hm  miaim  In  Africa  or  tte  Kttte  ehPAep  In 
depilved  veaa  of  our  dttaa.  We  teve 
reached  out  to  tte  needy.  We  are  probably 
tte  moat  seneroua  peopte  In  htetosy.  That 
heart  dta  wiugly  in  tte  center  of  tte  puade. 
When  my  pumte  pledse  te  oompteted  it 
(orme  a  bwiathtakii^  view  vt  tte  American 
(teg.  lliiiiiaaiiiilliis  our  natkm.  It  ahowa  off 
Ite  vfbraat  colora  and  ahapea  of  atan  and 
atripea  proudly,  but  not  aa  proudly  aa  we 
would  an  like  to  think.  Itere  are  eome 
frayed  edgea  tai  our  American  Ptag  and  my 
mam  pledse  te  to  atrlve  to  mate  It  tfrtiote 
and  perfect.* 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

orcauvoaxu 
n  THE  Housi  or  I 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MKXEY  LELAND 


Continuing  my  way  thnwigh  tte  maaa  of 
different  foma  another  piece  to  ipotted. 
Thte  piece  carrlea  with  H  tte  tag  of  voting. 
To  to  abte  to  chooae  our  natlon'a  pubite  offl- 
date  te  an  honor  held  high  In  my  opinion, 
There  te  a  sruwius  Intereat  In  tte  qualittea 
of  thoee  individuate  we  chooee 


or 
Dl  THE  BOOSE  or 

Wtdnudav.  April  17,  IMS 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speakar,  yester- 
day, tar  reasons  of  official  bustoess.  I 
was  unable  to  be  in  Washington,  Bad  I 
been  here.  I  would  have  votad  "yea" 
on  HJl.  1706;  House  Resolution  ISS; 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  St; 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  52: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  110; 
Senate  Joint  Reaolution  1S.« 


Wedmeadaw.  AprU  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfmnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  wffll  soon  vote  on  aid  f w 
the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  President 
Reagan,  in  his  efforts  to  repackage 
thla  aid.  has  referred  to  the  oounterre- 
volutianarlea  as  freedom  fighters,  and 
has  likened  them  to  our  PoundlBg  Pta- 
thets. 

Tbe  President  calls  his  aid  request  a 
peaoe  plan.  This  plan  sends  a  simple 
mesmge  to  the  Sandinistas;  "If  you 
refuse  to  give  up  portions  of  your  sov- 
ereignty within  00  days,  the  Dhlted 
States  will  resume  Its  efforts  to  over- 
throw your  government." 

Before  we  vote  on  this  proposal.  I 
think  we  should  reasssm  the  meaning 
of  this  policy. 

The  Contras  are  using  vkdenoe  and 
terrorism  in  their  eff «ts  to  overthrow 
the  Wsnrtinista  govenunent.  It  waait 
so  long  ago  that  President  Reagan 
launched  an  all-out  program  to  battle 
terrorim  wherever  it  rvtrtnl 

The  United  States  pubUdy  deerys 
terrarfon  snd  covert  plots  of  the  KOB 
and  other  organlMtlona.  We  aUior 
these  practices  because  we  believe  in 
certain  baste  human  rlglits. 
rights  Indude  the  right  to 
safety,  the  right  to  personal  property, 
and  the  right  to  a  government  sup- 
ported by  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  resuming  aid  to  the 
Contras,  our  great  country,  vrtileh 
prides  Itself  on  protecting  basic 
human  rights,  wiU  go  on  record  as  sup- 
porting and  encouraging  terrorists 
who  rape,  murder,  bum  fame,  and 
whoae  main  goal  is  to  overthrow  the 
ffandinlsta  government  with  or  with- 
out the  support  of  the  Nlearaguan 
people. 

With  the  resumption  (tf  this  aid.  the 
United  States  would  be  sending  a  i 
ssge  sround  the  w«»1d.  This 
would  read: 

Tte  muted  states  atnosly  ohJaeta  to  and 
I  tte  nae  of  temrian  tv  cur  inter- 
Ighbon,  but  tte  mdtod  Stataa 
folly  IntendB  to  uaa  tteaa  flMthoda  haradf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  hypocrisy  In  Its 
truest  sense.  Is  this  how  the  Uhtted 
States  chooses  to  promote  worid  peace 
and  the  riglit  to  sovereignty?  By  sup- 
porting the  terrorism? 

Below  is  an  artide  which  recently 
appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  read  It 

[From  tte  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar. ». 
IMS! 
Rsaux'a  SSLBUUVB  Avmsiaa  to  ' 


(By  Mtehad  KInaley) 
Tte  poor,  naive  Carter  artmlntotratioo 
thought  you  could  build  a  forelsn  poUey 
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mnaad    human    ri^ta.    Tte 

teutfied  that  otte  out  of  town.  But  tte 


of  ita 
Halgaaid  in  hto 
■tate:  "IntcriMrtlikial  tsfrarlaB  wU  i 
pteee  of  huasnIriAto  in  our  eon 
eanae  (tenwian]  to  tte  utthnats  i 
human  rlshta."    I 

Thto  to  fatoooi  noiaeae 
thoee  doctora  irtip  analyse  nod 
publie-health  pribtem.  But  hi 
and  terroriam  ai^  antnally  quite 
fordsn-poUey  '" 
to  aaaert  unlvettal  atandsida  of 
that  override  tte 
seopoUtlca.  "Ter^oriat  acta 
legittmate.''  aald  { tte 
■tate.  Oeorge  Smnta.  teat  Oetober. 
slttmate  eanaea  ^n  tever  Joattfy  t 


rfghta 


of 
to 

U- 


exdtea  the: 
an  rallwl 
through  "IntdU^^ioe  aervieeS"  and  tte 

"aumsstca/^llite  ref era  to  audi  i 
aa  tte  aneged  SOB  hiring  of  Bnlaartana  to 
km  tte  pope  and  Iranian  anpport  for  tte 
Shlite  htnattea  talL^anon. 

But  there^  ankter  obvioaa  onawte:  tte 
eontraa  tai  Mlcanna.  Two  raeent  arttetaa  In 
tte  Wan  Street  Amrnal  by  reportera  David 
Isnattaa  and  Dadd  Rosera  mate  dear  that 
tte  eontraa  are  a  virtual  erastten  of 


ft-fe  mSomI  dnsrl  blrad 

I  frodi  Argentlaali  adWaiy  die- 
to  tram  them,  and- "rapaekagad" 
tte  leoderdilp  (i(  tte  aothora  niedy  put  it) 
with  acme  danotestte  damenta  whan  critl- 
dam  began  to  mciint. 

Tte  artideaifiao  mate  dear  that  tte 
n.a'a  purpoae  taiithte  te  tte  dsaate  tarrteiat 
one  of  eodal  ant  eeonoaate  aUbverisoB.  To 
bring  down  tte  rfgtne.  we  are  attampting  to 
]  imppverlah  tte  country  by  de- 
taifnatnictore  sad  suaiiug  off 


atroying  ita 

trade.  Conpore  l^ito  to  tte 
mock  horror  ovet  tte  etfeeta  on  Sooth  Afri- 
can ****^^*  of  a  giere  American 


We  already  tefe  apent  $ao  milllao_ 
aoring"  tte  eontfcaa.  and  Pra*~ 
wanta  $14  mflUdu  more  becaoae  they  are 
"tte  moral  equhjalent  of  our  Vtauadtaig  War 
tteTL"  Obvloaalf  our  seal  of  a  damocratte 
mcaragna  te  moie  adaoirabte  than  goate  of 
other  vonaora  of  terror  audi  as  tte  Sovteta 
and  Iraniana.  Bui  tte  praniae  of  an  tte  fan 
about  "temrtar^te  that  the  goaJ  doemt 

endi,"  aa  SeereCy  Shidta  aayaL  So  what 
makea  tte  contnp  diCferentT 

Secretary  Shdta  llkea  to  goote  tte  late 
Sen.  Henry  Jad|aan  ontte  dmweuoe^be- 

dom  figfatera.  Ja^kaon  add,  "doat  Uow  up 
noncottbatanta^  or  "aet 
out  to  capture  jand  alaiightar  achoolchll- 
dren"  or  "aaaamibate  bmooent  liialiiiaaiian, 
or  hUaek  and  libld  hoatase  ianoeent  men. 
women  and  eldldren. . . ."  Aaeardiiig  to 
Amerleaa  Watei.  a  aonpartlaan 
rli^to  sroup.  tte  eontraa  have 
tortured,  taped,  mutnated  and 
many  unarmed  tdvillana  Induding 
and  children  "wi»  were  fleetaig.''  No  doubt 
there  are  naatte*  sroupa  around,  but  thte  te 
an  taBproatve  reBotl.  Tet  an  inmamrd  State 
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told  tte  New  Tork 
It  aaaoa  to  te  what  you  would 
to  teve  in  a  war."  Another  adminte 
trattea  ofUdal  coneeded.  "Tte  eontraa  .  .  . 
have  a  tandway  to  kiftap  young  girla."  Oh 
wdL 

It'a  TIP— ""f  aakl  that  tteae  freedom 
loran  are  hard  to  oootitd  and  that 
"aboaaa,"  whOe  d^lorabte.  are  not  ofOdally 
-~-H— "^  Sure.  But  any  terror  experCwiU 
tdl  you  that  randOBs.  out«f -oootrOI  violence 
te  a  part  of  tte  awthod.  n  createa  a  dedra- 
of  anarchy.  What'a  more,  tte  VS. 
leeept  tte  "hard  to  oontrd"  excoee 
from  rteal  aponacra.  Only  last  wedu  Natton- 
d  Seemtty  Adviaar  Robert  McFarlane  de- 
that  we  wm  fed  free  to  retaliate 
that  atwBiaoi'  temriaa  with- 
out troobttng  to  "prove  beyond  an  reaaona- 
bte  doUbr  that  tte  object  of  our  wrath  ta 
reawBaflde  for  any  parttcnlar  temriat  act. 

Tte  regiBM  tte  eontraa  arc  iittwrkinr  te 
not  a  danooraey.  b  that  tte  crndd  dtatlne- 
tion?  If  ao.  iriiy  doea  tte  State  Department 
Kiyhiigii*.  cpindea  tai  Kuwait.  South  Korea 
and  South  Africa  in  ita  moat  recent  anmnar 
ry  of  tairorirt  actlvitteaf  Terrorian.  of 
ooui'ae,  HBBkft  democracy  harder.  "Where 
tte  tarroriat  cannot  bring  about  anarchy." 
■aya  Secretary  ShuItB,  "te  may  try  to  force 
tte  government  to  .  .  .  Impoae  tyrannied 
of  ooDtrd.  and  hence  loee  tte  alle- 
of  tte  people."  Mr.  Shnlta  fuiiainfd 
tte  "dtesppearanoca"  (Le.  murder  by  tte 
mmtary)  of  ttMnaarn*t  In  Argentina  during 
tte  IfTSa  SB  "a  ddibeiBtdy  provoked  re- 
to  tte  maadve  '^t**s"  of  terror- 
Tte  SandiniBtaa  exidain  their  own  In- 
vraadon  (though  nothing  on  tte 
acate)  tte  aame  way.  But  tai  thte 
tte  VJB.  te  not  ao  underatandliw.  "I 
dont  thtaik  tte  Sanilhilataa  teve  a  decent 
leg  to  atand  on."  aaya  Preddent  Reagan. 
"What  they  teve  done  ta  totaUtarian.  It  to 
brutal,  cruel.''  And  eo  on. 
"It  to  tai  tte  objecttaw  taitereit  of  tte  Sovl- 

(MBndly  to  them."  wrote  tte  editon  of  thto 
uewpapa  tai  April  1«SL  ".  .  .  Iforeover.  tte 
Sovieto  . .  .  dent  teve  hanging  about  them 
any  atOy  Weatem  Uberd  duiitiliiea  about  tte 
wm  of  tte  majority,  tte  unaooeptataiUty  of 
vicitanee.  or  tte  differenee  between  mmtary 
agnta  of  tte  atate  and  praaumptivdy  tamo- 
cent  dviUaia.''  I  took  thto  at  tte  ttane  aa  a 
ulUdaiL  But  apparently  not  More  recently 
tte  Jburnal  haa  aald:  "Tte  objective  of  tte 
aAntaitatrBtlan'a  poUcy  toward  Nlca- 
to  to  bring  about  a  deBMcratlP  sovem- 
...  If  [crttiea]  are  agalnat  tte  Nicara- 
gnan  itinmniatt  and  In  favor  of  tte  Sandi- 
nlstSB,  we  hope  ttey  wm  ten  ua  that  aa 
fotthrfghtly  aa  tte  admtaiiatratifln  haa  now 
prodakaed  ita  purpoeea."  Tte  end  Juatlflea 
tte  mwiw.  unlam  (aa  another  Joumd  edtto- 
ttel  put  It)  you're  aame  kind  of  "Common 
Cauee  tewyer"  hung  up  on  "tntematiooal 
tew." 

Obvioualy  ifa  hard  to  to  good  in  a  world 
wterLottera  are  bad.  When  Mr.  Reagan 
brta^ap  tte  ftendi  Reaiatanoe.  te  makee 
tte  beat  poaaibte  caae  against  hto  own  oon- 
edt  that  tamaiam  to  taidef  endbte  tai  aU  dr- 
Bnt  tte  BanriintotBB  are  not 
Ttey  are  not  ao  moastrooa  a  regime 
that  wa  have  to  abandon  an  hope  of  main- 
tatadng  our  own  ctvniaed  atandarda  in  deal- 
ing with  tlMBL  We  are  not  ao  powerieaa  that 
we  BUBt  raaoit  to  mayhem  and  tte  murder 
of  «»"«««'MMt«  Intamatlood  tew  doea  dot 
leave  ua  with  tte  eboiee  of  dotaig  nothing  or 
anything.  Or  doea  terroriam  Juat 
mean  "what  tte  otter  aide  doea"? 

(Mr.  Ktaaley  to  editor  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic.)* 
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TOWN  OP  BKRKI2T  COMMEMO- 
RATES atMITH  ANNIVKR8ART 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


or 
niTHBHOOSKV 

Wednesday.  Ajnil  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  ^leaker,  this 
month  marks  the  2S0th  annlverBary  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Berk- 
ley. MA.  This  small  community  of 
3.000  people  nestled  slong  the  banks 
of  the  Taunton  River  has  a  long  and 
rich  history  deserving  of  our  attcn- 
titm.  Settled  in  10S8.  the  town  was  in- 
omporated  in  April  1735  and  given  the 
name  "BerUey."  after  George  Berk- 
ley, bishop  of  Cloyne.  Ireland. 

In  I860,  Berkley  laid  dalm  to  the 
launching  of  the  largest  two^assted 
schooner  in  the  wcMid  at  the  Bokley 
Bridge,  a  mark  of  the  3S-year  ship- 
building industry  that  made  the  early 
town  thrive.  That  bridge  site,  today 
called  the  Berkley-X>ii^ton  Bridge,  te 
in  need  of  replacement  if  thte  impor- 
tsnt  community  asset  te  to  be  main- 
tained. 

I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Berkley.  MA.  and  commend  the 
town  on  thte  propltiouB  occasion.* 


SBA— THE  VOICT!  OP  SMALL 
BUSINEB8 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or 
in  TBI  HODSKV 

Wedneaday.  April  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  80  years,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlnistratian  has  stood  alone  as  the 
one  Pederal  agmcy  devoted  to  asstet- 
ing  the  Natkm's  amall  businesses,  a 
segment  of  our  economy  which  te  per- 
hapa  the  most  innovative  and  vital  in 
America  tottey.  When  the  agency  flnt 
began  in  1958,  its  primary  mlsskm  was 
that  of  a  lending  agency.  Today  how- 
ever, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  evolved  to  become  a  multif a- 
ceted  agency  providing  a  wide  range  of 
services  to  both  new  snd  existing  small 


Today,  there  are  opponents  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  who 
seek  to  portray  the  agency  merely  as  a 
federally  subsidised  louUng  instltu- 
titm.  They  would  reverse  what  has 
been  a  Upartissn  commitment  to  the 
advancement  of  small  businesses  in 
America.  These  same  opponents  seek 
to  turn  back  the  tHotk,  allin  the  inter- 
est of  Questionable  financial  gain. 

Money  spent  on  SBA  programs  pro- 
duces a  tangible  return  on  the  invest- 
ment Thte  te  best  evidenced  in  areas 
where  SBA  works  with  existing  busi- 
nesses to  deal  with  the  cUmatJr 
changes  they  may  be  ccmfronted  with. 
These  changes  may  be  economic  tech- 
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iMrio«le»l.  or  even  geographleaL  In 
eaeh  fiwtiiio.  thme  ObOaa  are  oMd 
to  Mriit  fTtlitlm  buitiMHM  In  order  to 
alkm  than  to  advC  to  dumgM  in  the 
marketplaee  and  remain  eompettttve. 

The  foUofwtaif  are  but  a  few  esam- 
Itlee  of  how  SBA  works  with  e«i«tln» 
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The  503  and  SM  twogranis  where 
FMnal  guarantee*  are  uied  to  lever- 
ace  local  flTMtfr'"g  from  communlty- 
baaea  •«*ty?T»**'  development  centers. 

The  Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram which  uses  Pederal  guarantees 
to  allow  bonding  of  mall  contractors. 
This  has  opened  up  an  entire  market 
to  small  contractors  which  had  tradi- 
tionally been  dnmhiaturt  by  large  con- 
trsfctors  able  to  afford  the  mhstantlal 
cost  of  becoming  bonded. 

Procurement  assistance,  irtiich  helps 
small  twifi"*—  in  doing  business  with 
the  Pederal  Oovemment.  often  at  a 
cost  which  is  substantially  leas  than 
that  charged  by  larger  Arms. 

The  SmaD  Business  Development 
Center  Program,  irtildi  requ^  a 
local  match  of  any  Federal  approivia- 
tlon  for  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses. 

If  we  dismantle  the  GtaaO  Bustneas 
Administration,  some  of  these  pro- 
grams may  survive,  since  the  plan  calls 
for  them  to  be  shoved  off  to  an  ob- 
scure cmner  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, but  many  wHl  not. 

There  are  no  guarantees. 

Ironically,  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  abtdish  SBA.  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  on»  Federal  dcdlar 
win  be  saved.  Take  the  SBA's  loan 
portfolio  for  example.  Under  the  pro- 
posed plan,  this  portfolio,  estimated  to 
be  worth  between  $1 J  and  $1.6  billion 
would  be  sold  off.  However,  if  SBA  was 
allowed  to  continue  to  manage  these 
loans,  the  eventual  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  wm  be  between  $5  and 
$7  bmion.  In  addition,  many  mukiet 
taairwU  prediet  that  there  wHl  be  no 
commercial  market  for  this  loan  pmt- 
follo. 

American  snaU  business  men  and 
women  are  not  looking  for  guarantees. 
They  are  simply  looking  for  an  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  with  the 
larger  cotporatlans  who  6ften  seem  to 
have  the  deck  stacked  In  their  favor. 

These  same  individuals  are  looking 
to  us  to  continue  what  had  been  a  bi- 
partltan  commitment  to  this  most  im- 
portant segment  of  our  private  sector 
economy. 

Mr.  fi^Maker.  anall  businesses  need  a 
voice  on  the  Federal  leveL  I  wouM 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the  fight 
to  save  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion.* 


HON.  WUIAM  0.  UPmSD 


mnni 
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•  Mr.  LIPIN8KL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
ntaK  and  honor  Fsther  Mark  Hegener, 
OFM.  who  this  year  is  celebrating  the 
Mth  annlwrmry  of  his  ordination  as  a 
Randsean  priest. 

Over  the  last  40  years  Father  Mark 
has  lnv«rived  himself  In  numnous  hu- 
manitarian endeavMs.  Be  possesses  an 
liiUiiiasiiii  and  unique  record  of  ao- 
comidishments.  Let  me  mention  Just  a 
few  of  thren 

Father  Mark  is  president  and  found- 
er of  Mayalake  Retirement  Village 
which  houses  TM  elderly  residents.  Be 
is  also  iwesldent  and  founder  of  the 
Charlton  Retirement  Camples,  which 
Is  located  in  St.  Louie.  He  was  Instru- 
mental in  securing  Federal  funding  for 
this  """p***  which  houses  approxi- 
mately 106  elderiy  residents. 

In  lOOd.  through  Father  Mark's  ef- 
forts, the  Pax  Bt  Bonum  Ball  was 
buflt  at  51st  and  LafUn  In  Chicago.  At 
this  location  Father  Mark  establlshed 
the  Third  Order  Credit  Union  to  assist 
young  families  In  purdiasing  homes  In 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  area. 

Father  Mark's  other  Involvements 
include  r— *T**^g  the  directing  of  the 
St.  Philip  of  Jesus  Social  Center  in 
Chicago  at  4tth  and  McDoweU  from 
1940-00.  He  was  founder  and  trustee 
of  the  Catholic  Theological  Union  at 
Chicago  from  1968-76.  Father  Mark 
was  also  trustee  of  Qulncy  College 
from  19TS-76.  Furthermore.  Father 
Mark  Is  the  farmer  chaplain  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  St  Augustine 
Council,  and  since  1900  he  has  served 
as  the  chaplain  for  the  Knl^ts  of  Co- 
lumbus. Sacred  Heart  CoundL 

Father  Mark  has  an  extensive  back- 
ground In  publishing.  SInoe  1949  he 
has  been  the  managing  director  of  the 
Vtanetecan  Herald  Press,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  14S4  West  51st  Street  In  Chi- 
cago. He  has  pubUahed  some  1.000 
books  covering  a  broad  field  of  church 
history,  art.  ecclesiology.  theology. 
Cannon  Law.  Biblleal  studies  and 
many  intenUseipUnary  supidamentary 
texts  for  high  schools  and  oOIlegea.  As 
an  author.  Father  Mark's  works  In- 
clude Povereil:  St.  Frands  of  Aaslsl. 
1956;  A  Short  History  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St  Frands,  1965;  and  Manag- 
ing Tour  Third  Order  Fraternity. 
1958. 

With  reqwct  to  his  education. 
Father  Mark  obtained  an  AB  degree  In 
1988  from  St  Joeeph's  Seminary  In 
TeutopoUs.  IL.  He  also  did  post  gradu- 
ate work  at  St  Joseph's  Seminary  in 
Cleveland.  OH.  from  1989-42.  FMho- 
Mark  received  a  bachelor  of  Jounud- 
ism  degree  in  1948  from  Marquette 
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University.  He  Joined  the  Order  of 
Friars  Minor  in  1988  and  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1945. 

IMtaer  Mark  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Home  Builders'  Aasodation. 
the  American  AasocJatinn  of  Homes 
for  the  Aging,  and  the  Catholie  Prem 
Association.  He  is  listed  In  Who'sWho 
in  America.  American  Catholic  Who's 
Who.  Who's  Who  In  Religion.  aiKl 
Who's  Who  In  the  Mfciwest 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
dnoere  congratulations  to  Father 
Mark  Hegener  on  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  ordination  as  a  Frandsean 
priest  Father  Mark's  extraoniinaiy 
achievements,  along  with  his  tireless 
efforts  to  help  his  fellow  man.  are 
truly  an  in«lration  to  all  of  us.« 


MATTY  IXB.  OUTBTANDDf  O 
VKTKRAN 


HON.DANIIKA 

orPLOBia* 
nnHBHooaor 

Wedneada%  Aprtl  17.  IMi 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  today  wnmend 
the  bravery  of  an  outstanding  World 
War  n  veteran.  Matty  Lee.  The  heroes 
who  have  «*»""'****^  their  efforts  and 
risked  their  Uvea  on  our  bAalf  should 
remain  at  the  forefront  of  our  hearts 
and  minds.  The  following  Is  Matty 
Lee's  1944  wmnenrtatinn' 


NlwTo 

Urma  OUk  MJ.  /mm*  $.  1044. 

8FTAA»l.aSCFCr. 

Subjwt:  mmmiiiMliflnn,  Mikity  Lm.  CTIira: 

UtllttlH  Offiear.  Caven  PoiiitOanaiant 

TunlnaL) 

I  am  In  NMlpt  of  a  rapoct  on  a  tartakdown 

of  the  poww  ud  Ughttag  eUaB  of  this 

TmbIubI  wtaldi  oeeuned  OB  the  evMiiiig  of 

1  JUw  1M4.  Thli 

highly  the  namiar  tB  whidi  yoa  < 

the  power  and  Ughtliw  aieUm  Into 
Tou  wtn  caned  for 

duty  and  you  iwi  fotmsd  a  vwyj 

ooovdiiiatod  Job  oi  vhioh  1  aai  very  proudi 

I  th««fave  wish  to  take  thii  opportualiy 
to  '■«— *— ^  you  for  tbo  eaeoptlaBBlly  fine 
inaaiMr  In  vtaldi  you  pwfCmed  your  duty 
and  for  the  Intneat  yoo  dt^iayad  whleb 
waa  over  and  above  the  can  of  doty. 

/o*«a«eMMa 


DAYUOBT  SAVIN O  BTTENSION 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 


HOmS  OV  B0USSBTATIW 

WedneaOay.  AprU  17.  IMS 


•  Mr.  MARKXY.  Mr.  ftieaker.  today  I 
am  Jirining  with  my  oOUeague  Caslos 
MooBBBU)  and  four  ooaponsors  to  in- 
troduce the  Daylight  Saving  Exten- 
sion  Act  The  legislation  would  begin 
daylight  aaving  time   on  the   third 


S9«Q 
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Sunday  in  Mai^  rather  than  the  last 

Sunday  In  ApoL  Daylight  saving 

would  also  be 

Sunday  In  M 

last  8u 

change  would 

dayUght  tm 

daylltfitand 

going  to  trtt 

it  aavli«  tln«  has 
wlthttaepidille.A 
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that  its  readsn  sup- 
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a  maistn  a<  68J  per- 
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ported  < 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  abort,  thla  la  a  bOl  which  wm 
sttmnlatir  our  eoonnmy  without  tax 
braaks  or  subsidies.  It  will  bring  safety 
to  the  streets  and  energy  savings  as 
wdL  If  you  want  to  hdp  let  the  sun 
shine  In  by  cospoMoilug  this  leglslap 
tion.  pisase  oaD  David  Sdiooler  with 
p^  ^f^^^imiittcc  on  ^itoigji  Conaer- 
valion  andlHnrer  Offloe  ct  0-3434^ 


MY  PUaWE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  MKXEY  EDWARDS 


saving  time  hai  a  variety  of  I 
benefits.  It  taTa  Wg  ensr— 
study  perfotmbd  by  the 
of  Transportatian  following  m  i 
ment  with  wnended  da^iglit  Mving 
time  saved  lO&OOO  bairds  psr  day  of 
oD  equivalent  during  Itoicfa  and  AprfL 

Dajiight  aavkig  time  nmkas  ov  ttvss 
safer.  The  DMutaent  of  TkaiMpovta- 
tlon  study  also  found  that  tnffle  fa- 
talltleB  dedlnef  by  0.7  peraant  dnrkw 
it  savtaif  tkne  In 
Mardi  and  A||rfl  oomparsd  to  stand- 
ard time. 

Dayllilit  aaviog  time  Is  alw  a  crime 
flgliter.  Dntaif  the  last  ^nHif>»M»nt 
with  extended!  daylli^  aaving  time, 
violent  crtanea  in  the  Dtstilet  of  Co- 
lumbia dedtaiHI  by  man  than  10 
cent  eompared  to  oompi 
In  years  under  standard  1 

rlight  aaving  time  la 
alao  good  fbr  o^  eoooany.  HiIb  year  a 

coaUtlon  is 
porting  extendi  dayUgfat  i 

theg^parette  Mattonal  As- 
sodatlon  of  Cumenlanwi  8tOTCs»  the 


Fuodseivlee  an«l  Lodging  tostitote.  the 
National  Qn^eettoners  ftssnflaflan. 
the  American  Aaaodatlan  of  NUmery- 
men.  the  ^loripng  Goods  ^aimfaiBtur- 
eis  Aasodatlan*  the  Barbeene  Industry 
I  many  othera. 
Over  400.0001  Americana  ntffcr  from 
retlnitla  ptipncbtosa.  a  disease  vhkh 
causes  nliht  Mmdnesi.  KJiteuJIiig  day* 
light  saving  ^e  will  Utendly  give 
theee  people  t|ie  gift  of  sight  for  an 


extra  hour 
legislation  i 
Foundatton 

Our 
saving  bllla 
the  post  U 
have  begun 
the  first 
delaya    the 


tall 


rthls 
prtority  for  the  RP 


dlffbis  ITom  daj^lght 
by  theHbuseln 
niey  would 
light  saving  time  on 
In  MkrdL  Our  bin 
C    vA    da^lght 


saving  Ume  uotfl  the  third  Sunday  in 
March.  Thla  Icompromise  approadi 
clearly  avoids  [any  unaocqrtably  late 
sumises.  In  Ukx.  the  sunriaea  on  the 
tUrd  Sunday  Ih  March  undar  daylight 
saving  time  wopld  be  no  later  than  the 
sunrises  In  Jikuary  under  standard 
time.  Suiulaes  ket  early  rapidly  during 
late  March  and  April,  further  mitigat- 
ing any  early  niorning  proUems. 


or 

WtdMnda%  AprU  17. 19i5 

•  Mr.  HnrARDS  of  OklahonuL  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  great  pleasure  I  would 
Uke  to  share  with  my  oidleagues  a 
speedi  by  Jennifer  Johnson,  a  16-year- 
oid  Jnnkir  alt^wrting  the  living  Word 
Atm^arnHf  In  Bdmonrt,  OK.  Jennifer's 
throughts  and  eloquence  have  earned 
her  fbiat  place  honoas  as  the  Oklaho- 
ma winner  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Volee  of  Democracy  competltlan. 
Mbra  than  800.000  students,  repcceenfc- 
Ing  more  then  8.000  eecmdary  schools, 
paitidpaled  In  the  script  writing  con- 
test,  an  eompeting  for  the  six  national 
sdMdafBhlpa  whldi  are  awarded  as  top 
pelMSL  Schoiardiips  totaUng  883.500 
win  go  toward  omttnulng  the  educa- 
tion of  the  winners  at  the  schools  of 
their  dMoaing. 

I  «n—m— la  the  VFW  for  this  pro- 
graoL  I  bdlevfc  It  fosters  In  <mr  youth 
an  appreciation— and  further  under- 
stantUng— of  our  freedoms.  Democra- 
cy, whereby  government  governs  by 
the  eonsent  of  the  pecq»le.  Is  only  a 
dream  for  many  oppreased  people  in 
our  world  today.  Young  Americans 
ongjit  to  know  that  our  freedoms  of 
spssch.  petition,  assembly,  religion 
and  others  are  perishable  and  have 
been  aearoe  throughout  hist<M7>  A 
greater  understanding  of  our  frefdnmi 
win  help  our  young  Americans  to  real- 
ise that  freedom  Is  not  free  but  at- 
tained at  a  price.  An  Increased  amre- 
datlon  and  knowledge  of  the  sacrifices 
made  for  tiie  cauae  of  freedom  wUl 
only  aerve  to  assure  our  vigilance  in 
future  generatlana. 

The  eontest  theme  for  this  year  is 
"My  Fledge  to  America."  Jennifer 
pledges  many  things  to  her  country 
snd  It  Is  dear  that  undeiiylng  her 
lofty  idedgea  is  a  true  amredatlon  of 
predoua  freedom.  I  reepectfully 
submit  into  the  Raooao  Jennlf  «*  Jtdm- 
son'ft  "My  Pledge  to  America." 

MrPUBOBTO 


(By  JanDtfer  JohDMm) 
it  a  gnat  prtvUese  to  live  In 
This  truly  to  the  taod  of  the  free. 
welooBMi  all  manUnd-ttae  rich, 
the  Uaek.  the  white.  I  love  thto 
of  mlDe.  and  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing  iwMslWf  to  hdp  devdop  her  to  even 
treatar  betfita.  I  brieve  that  Amerlea'a 
future  to  prqoitalnc  for  svneratloni  to  oome. 
ud  we.  as  dttaeaa.  must  take  on  the  reepon- 
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iHilllty  of  lifltiliis  ineore  that  ve  BBBintaln 
ber  fteedOBL  We  must  take  a  stand  for 
right  I  piedce  to  be  kvBl  to  wiwt  ABMtlea 
bdlevei  tai  and  ^"■*'*t  tae,  I  pledge  to  not  be 
critleal  of  her  daOy  strtfee  but  to  have  a 
poiltive  attttode  towardi  the  whole  over 
view  of  Ufe  In  AflMriea. 

I  pledge  to  eneoonae  the  ■■an  diOd.  ilt- 
tins  bdrind  the  adMol  de*.  I  wfll  tdllitaB 
that  America  to  lUD  of  opportnnKiee,  I  wffl 
eneooiage  that  cfaiM  to  get  the  beet  eduea- 
tiOB  poealUe  ao  that  ae  tae  beeoBMB  older  be 
wm  have  the  diaaee  to  eiptare  what  Amar- 
lea  baa  to  offer.  I  would  opiain  to  bim  that 
talm  the  right  to  efaooae  any 


I  pledge  to  espnaa  my  gntttode  and  deep 
appredatlaB  to  the  parapleric  war  vetenn 
Uring  down  the  etreet  I  wm  tdl  talm  that  It 
waa  beeaoae  of  tata  ooorage  that  we  etffl 
taave  the  prtvOeae  of  Uvlng  in  a  free  land. 
Be  taaa  ahown  ttae  utmoat  teltta  In  oar  coun- 
try by  rttklngbto  Ufa  In  the  wartoan  coun- 
try of  Vietnam.  He  to  a  icpneentpttvc  of  all 
of  the  aoidicn  of  daeadm  paatvwtao  taave 
f ooglit  to  pieatin  ttae  freedom  of  mr  coun- 
try. I  cannot  thank  them  aD  p— ■'■"r  but 
my  taeari  overflawa  wttb  *'»""*■§ '■'■t  (or 
ttaetr  aaertflcae  bi  my  brimlf.  Aamkmt  eofl 
■aaHUcn  of  mllttary 
I  who  taave  died  valiantly  for  our 

I  tai  ttae  taeaita  of  an  ABMrtcana. 
I  also  piedge  to  ataow  mf  appreciation  to 

dedicated  ttaeir  Uvn  and  aetvlee  to 
United  atataa.  I  wm  taprem  to  ttaem  my 
■uea  that  confront  ti^fa 
;  ttaat  It  to  ttae  poUtlean  who 
taaa  ttae  power  to  tear  down  or  build  up 
America^  reputation.  I  pledae  to  tadp  tatan 
built  It  up,  t  wm  pledae  to  try  to  Inftaence 
ttaoee  p«»fM«<«w  ttaat  lapcaeent  aae  to  i 
ttae  mllUone  of  Uvee  ttaat  are  being 
flood  every  rear  by  abortlan.  If  I  ai 
alble  for  even  one  of  ttaoee  Uvee  bring  eaved, 
m  cauae  on  tlito  earth  wm  taave  been  (ul- 


And  moat  importantly.  I  pledse  to  ttaank 
Ood  for  ttae  many  bleaalngi  He  taaa  be- 
atowed  upon  ua  and  aric  me  oanttaraal  Ueaa- 
ing  upon  America.  He  taaa  enrtetaed  ua  wttb 
Hto  gradoua  love  In  amny  waya.  Ood  to  love. 
Ood  baa  bunt  up  America'B  way  of  Uf e  over 
and  over  asaln.  I  wm  pledse  to  try  to  be 
wortbyofttato. 

RvadoB  waa  but  yeaterday'a  dwam  fnt- 
dom  to  todaya  reality.  Freedom  to  ttae  key  to 
unite  an.lndlvtduato  in  America  to 
and  act  as  one.  I  pledse  to  America  to  < 
toe  my  risbt  of  freedom  untU  I  draw  my  laat 
breottaofllfe.* 


WHEAT  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 


the 


or 

nr  THB  Houax  oy  BBrBBaaazanvxs 
WednesdaK  April  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  4»eaka-,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Wheat  Export  ai- 
hancement  Act  of  1965  which  is  aimed 
at  curing  the  long-term  problems 
faced  by  wheat  farmers  while  stffl  pro- 
riding  the  American  consumer  with 
the  best  food  bargain  in  the  world.  I 
am  Including  a  detafled  description  of 
the  program  for  the  RBOcnm,  but  I 
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would  like  to  quickly  summarlK  it* 
nujor  beneftta.  This  bm  will  allow 
whMt  taxtaen  to  earn  •  Uvlnc  from 
the  mariiM  and  pay  th^  Mlla.  It  will 
reduoe  Oovcnuiient  eoata  over  the 
lone  tenn.  And  It  wiU  oootinue  the  SO- 
year  policy  of  the  United  Statea  that 
tta  cItlMna  win  be  aanired  of  a  bounte- 
oua  supply  of  food  at  reaaonable 
prloea.  The  provlaiona  of  this  biU  have 
been  developed  over  a  period  of 
montha  in  oonaultation  with  wheat 
fannen  from  all  part*  of  the  Sixth 
Diatrict  of  Oklahflma 
TB  WBi»  ■xpoax  anuMBmr  Act  or 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


IMS 
Amaiea'a  wheat  growera  are  burled  under 
a  sundue  of  grain  cauead  bjr  the  loaa  of 
export  maiketa  and  Inetftetive  appUcatlon 
<rf  tte  produetJoB  adiuatment  autbortty 
■rH9*ed  to  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture. 
The  aurplna  baa  cauaed  market  irtoea  often 
bdov  ttfc  coat  of  production,  taabiltty  to 

of  Uvlng.  and— an  too  often— iMnkruptdea 
and  tenn  foredoaurea. 

Tbe  A<talnlatratlon  baa  pcopoaed  a  aolu- 
tkm  to  tbe  praUema  of  wheat  farmeta— 
lower  tbe  price  and  grow  more  wheat  Tbla 
propoaal  wU  lead,  tawvttablj.  to  more  farm 
f oredoauraa  and  a  greater  auiplua.  The  Ad- 
mtnMiatlon'a  propoaal  la  not  a  cure.  Ita  a 
Mgger  doae  of  tbe  Hme  dlaeaae. 

Tlie  Wheat  Bapuit  tebaneement  Act  of 
IMS  provldH  a  way  to  move  wheat  qulcUy 
taito  worid  marketa.  get  rid  of  tbe  prtoe-de- 
.  aurpioa.  protect  wbeat  fanaera  tn- 
and  continue  to  tnaure  an  adequate 
aupply  to  oonaumera  at  a  fair  price.  It  doea 
ao  by  focuainc  oo  exporta  awl  productloo 
adjuatment  for  tana  taiooaie  protection  and 
OB  "— «"**«"«»«g  a  year'a  domeatfc  aupply  for 
eonaumer  protection. 

Fbat.  tbe  act  peovMea  that  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agrleottare  will  leclprocate  when  foreign 
aattana  uae  r*****!**—  or  other  artlfleea  to 
unfairly  ccaapete  wltb  Amerlea'a  lannen.  It 
allowa  tbe  Secretary  to  matdi  foreign  gov- 
eramentt  tit  for  tat  ao  that  VA  faimera  do 
not  have  to  fight  another  natlon'a  treaaury. 

Second,  tbe  act  provldea  a  luecbanlani 
whereby  faimora  who  cooperate  wltb  tbe 
Secretary  to  managt  tbe  wbeat  anzphia  earn 
a  payment  for  export  wbeat  if  tbe  amrage 
market  price  doaa  not  riae  to  a  level  eatab- 
Itabed  at  70  pereent  ofparity.  Tbe  market 
price  will  be  coeaputed  on  actual  aalea  every 
three  nw***"  during  tbe  auvketlng  year 
and  tbe  paymenU  wm  be  BOMde  ea^  quarter 
to  Carmen  who  actually  aoM  wheat  for 
export  durkw  the  quarter.  The  operation  of 
tbla  pbaae  la  controlled  by  export  marketing 
eertttlcatea  which  are  iaaued  to  cooperating 
farmen  and  wfaidi  are  returned  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary by  exporten  when  tbe  wbeat  leaver 
tbe  country. 

Third,  tbe  act  requtaea  tbe  Secretary  to 
adluat  producttao  of  irticat  ao  tbat  tbe  car- 
ryover from  year  to  year  wHI  be  at  about 
tbe  level  of  one  year'a  Bomeatlc  aupply.  Tbe 

adequate  aupply  yet  tbe  farmer  la  not 
unduly  burdaoed  by 


who  do  not  cooperate  wltb  tbe 
Secretary  tai  managing  tbe  mrphia  an  re- 
atricted  to  aalea  for  the  donaatlr  market  be- 
cawe  tbe  wbeat  they  offer  to  tbe  trade  wffl 
not  be  accompanied,  by  export  marketing 
CTiTtlflfatiir 

Tbe  major  objective  of  tbe  plan  la  for 
farmen   to    get   their   income    from    tbe 


market  place  and  not  tbe  federal 
Tbe  operation  of  tbe  aurplua  amnageoMnt 
featun  will  ulttaaately  move  tbe  aaarlMt 
prlee  upward  toward  tbe  TO  peroant  of 
parity  levd. 

Cooperating  f  aimen  will  not  be  required 
tok  plant  tbiir  cntln  peimltted  acreace  tai 
order  to  earn  their  fun  aban  of  export  nur- 
kettaig  eertlfleatea.  Tbua  a  farmer  can 
produce  leaa  In  a  given  year  and  market 
wbeat  from  an  earUer  year  with  the  current 
year'a  orrtlflratn  A  farmer  could  then 
rettra  leaa  productive  acreage  wbleb  la  prone 
to  eroalan  without  damaging  tbe  family 
tncorae  or  loalng  wbeat  baae.* 


MR&  MARILYK  WMBEWgCK 
IiSVENBERO  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRKELU 


n  IBB  Bovn  (» 

Wedne$dav.  April  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  TORRICKLLL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  honored  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Coniveaa  the  recosnltlon  being  ex- 
tended to  Mrr  Marilyn  Wleaeneck  Le- 
vaibert  of  New  Milf ortl.  NJ  for  her 
many  yeam  of  outstanding  aervloe  to 
the  Jewiah  community. 

On  Aprfl  20.  198S.  Mrs.  Levenberg 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
being  held  by  the  New  Milf ord  Jewiah 
Cmtor.  The  dinner  has  been  organised 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  unparal- 
leled dedlcatlim  of  Mrs.  Levenberg  has 
displayed  during  her  26  years  of  active 
tnvcdvement. 

Over  -the  years,  Mrs.  Levenberg  has 
served  in  numerous  capadtiea.  She  has 
been  president  of  the  northern  New 
Jersey  branch  of  the  Women's  League 
of  Conaervative  Judaism,  a  meniher  of 
the  Regional  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  Synagogues,  a  member  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Uhited  Syna- 
gogue Touth.  and  vloe-preaident  of  the 
CouncQ  of  Jewiah  Women. 

niends  and  family  who  proudly 
honor  Mrs.  Levenberg  haU  her  as  an 
exceptional  member  of  the  communi- 
ty. They  are  deliiAited  to  have  the  op- 
pcK-Umity  to  reoognlK  her  achiove- 
mmts  and  to  bestow  upon  her  the 
honor  which  she  richly  deserves.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  Join  in  this  celebra- 
tion and  commemoratlon.9 


AK  TRANSPORTATION  PASSES 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  TAXED 

HON.  IAoTfIELDS 


HI  TBS  BOUSB  OF  1 

Wedneadav,  AprU  17, 19i5 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
that  air  transportation  passes  movlded 
by  an  airline  through  its  employees 
shall  be  tax  free. 

The  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
whkh  was  signed  into  law  last  July,  in- 
cluded a  comprehensive  title  which 
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clarified  the  tax  status  of  employee 
fringe  benefits.  The  purpose  of  this 
Utie  is  evident  to  Umit  tax-free  fUnge 
beneflU  which  may  be  provided  in  lieu 
of  taxable  income.  However,  I  believe 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  stepped 
beyond  the  bounds  of  preventing  reve- 
nue loss  and  attempted  to  legislate, 
improperly,  in  my  view,  corporate 
policy. 

Taxation  of  air  transportation 
passes  wiU  not  raise  artrtitional  revenue 
for  the  Oovemment.  Why?  Becauae 
the  atrlinea,  faced  with  an  additional 
paperwork  burden  wiU  simply  discon- 
tinue the  issuance  of  alrUne  passes  for 
other  than  its  employees'  immediate 
families.  Additionally,  taxatkm  ren- 
ders the  undependahle  air  transporta- 
tion passes  uneoooomieaL  WbUe  some 
may  argue  that  It  is  unfair  for  abUnes 
to  provide  these  travel  benefits.  I 
would  reqxmd  that  it  is  profoundly 
more  undeslrahle  for  the  Government 
to  dictate  owporate  pblicy  under  the 
guise  of  the  Tax  Code. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  loses  no 
revenues  from  the  use  of  air  transpor- 
tation psisfs  Further,  the  airlines 
loses  no  revenue  in  offering  air  trans- 
portation pants  The  airline  benefits 
are  "no  cost"  for  two  basic  reasons. 
First,  the  passes  may  only  be  uaed  for 
otherwiae  empty  seats.  The  pass 
bearer  retains  the  lowest  standby 
status,  may  be  seated  only  after  all 
revenue  passengers  have  been  seated 
and  may  be  removed  during  any  leg  of 
the  trip  should  his/her  seat  be  needed 
for  a  paying  passenger.  And.  second, 
moat,  if  not  all.  airlines  charge  a  fee  to 
cover  the  cost  of  meals,  baggage  han- 
dling, etc 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  airline 
passes  do  not  decrease  Ooverament 
revenue,  and  do  not  increase  airline 
costs.  Oonveraely.  by  taxing  these  ben- 
efits, we  wHI  not  lower  the  budget  defi- 
cit, we  will  simply  ensure  that  empty 
airiine  seats  remain  empty.  In  the 
prooeM  we  wHI  deny  travel  opportuni- 
ties to  a  large  number  of  individuals. 

Although  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  restore  tax-tree  benefits  to 
parents  of  ahline  employees;  and  I 
support  such  legislation,  my  bUl  takes 
a  different  approach.  My  biU  exempts 
airline  passes  which  are  provided 
through  airline  employees  from  tax- 
ation in  their  entirety.  Consequently, 
it  allows  each  airline— not  the  Oovem- 
ment—to  establish  its  own  policy  as  to 
who  may  qualify  for  empty-seat  airline 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oospcmsor 
this  legiBlati<m.« 


April  17, 19i 


HON. 


HOtiOCAUST 


or  rtannTv 


.VABU 


BOUSSOVl 


Wedne$d4V.  AprU  17,  IMS 
•  Mr.  K08Ti4aTER.  Mr. 
the  40th  amdvttaary  of  the  Mberatlop 
of  the  oonoeniration  camps  is  now 
being  vlvkDy  i  recalled  throughout 
Europe  and  in  this  country. 

Ftom  Aprfl  2]  through  AprU  n,  tbe 
Inaugural  Assehihly  at  the  American 
Qatherlng  of  Jewish  HOIeeaiist  Sunri- 
vors  win  meet  in  Philadelphia  to 
menunate  Ubergtlon  of  the  Mi 

as  the  site  for  this 
year's  conunenioratlon  beeause  of  Its 
role  in  Aoierkm's  strunla  tor  Inde- 
pendence, Phll4<leiphla  wm  boat  over 
^000  volunteer!  of  afl  rdlgloas  faiths 
working  in  support  of  this  historic 
event. 

The  opeaalDg  ceremony  will  take 
place  on  Sunda|r,  Aivfl  21  at  I  pjn.  A 
memorial  Ttaktar  ceremony  wID  be 
held  at  the  Monument  to  the  Six  Mil- 
lion Martym  onj  John  F.  Kennedy  Bou- 
levard. A  protiMBlonsI  to  the  liberty 
BeU  entitled  "Amorlca:  the  Road  to 
Freedom"  wfll  follow.  Here  suirlvurs 
will  pay  homagi  for  their  Uvea  and  for 
their  freedom.  Three  days  of  seralnars, 
workshops,  and  commemorative  events 
are  scheduled  Ito  take  place  at  the 
Philadelphia  atrlc  Center. 

The  AmerioB  Jewish  Committee 
tumes  to  expan^  the  computer  registry 
of  American  laurvivon  irtileh 
brought  about; the  reunion  of 
lost  temOy.  an^  friends.  This  Uittng 
now  IncludM  tfan  namM  and 
of  over  85.000  inirvtvon.  In 
tanl  histortas  of  survlvan  will  be  re- 
corded, doeumdited,  and  pteserved  In 
cooperatian  wf|h  the  Holocaugt  Oral 
Hirtrar  Proja^  of  the  waUam  B. 
Weiner  Oral  History  Ubraiy.  These 
are  recoUeetions  of  both  the  horror 
and  destmetloit  of  the  conocmtration 
campa,  as  wdl  ds  testimonies  to  the  re- 
sflience  of  Vbi  vrtrit,  courage,  and 
faith  of  those  Mio  survived  and  per- 
ished during  those  darts  days. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Mis.  Radiel 
Ickovlcs  of  Rlmboro,  will  be  attending 
this  gathering!  along  vlth  her  hus- 
band, brother,!  and  slstep-ln-law.  All 
are  survivors  of  the  concentration 
camps.  While  tliey  lost  most  of  their 
f amfllea,  nelghnors,  and  friends  to  the 
camps  at  Auaettwlti,  Budiamnld.  and 
TreUlnka,  the^  regard  themselVM  as 
lucky  to  have  ^irrived.  Raebd  was  14 
when  she  entered  AuschwtiK  she 
q)ent  over  a  ye4r  of  her  Ufa  there.  She 
recalls,  "life  dMnt  mean  anything  in 
Ausdiwltx.  I  I  remember  watching 
people  lying  down  on  the  road  to  die, 
while  others  th^  their  bodtas  on  the 
electrical  f enoei  in  order  to  avoid  suf- 
fering througn  another  miserable 
day."  She  alsol  watched  her  parents. 
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brothers,  and  ststers  enter  the  gas 
diambers.  Rachel's  stories  are  not 
unlike  those  of  other  survivms  who  re- 
member tbe  fadings  of  isidatlon  and 
tbe  stench  of  death. 

lAs.  Ickovles  has  not  always  talked 
about  her  experiences  so  openly.  She 
In  sober,  restrained  tonea  in 
'  to  bear  witness  and  to  pass  these 
stortaa  fkom  generation  to  generatlan 
so  that  no  matter  what  color,  religion, 
or  rraert  this  type  of  systematic  de- 
gtmeUon  ct  human  life  never  happens 


The  organisers  of  the  American 
Oatbering  antlcipat.f  over  10,000  Holo- 
caust snnrlvars  from  around  the  wi»ld 
win  attend  the  gathering  tn  Phlladel- 
pbla  during  these  8  days.  The  first 
gathering  took  place  in  Jerusalem  in 
1081.  A  second  gathering  took  place 
here  In  Washington,  DC.  In  1888. 

Mr.  Speaker.  al«ig  with  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  dttams.  I  stand 
with  tbe  biaugural  Assembly  in  recall- 
ing the  aystematic  brutality  that  oc- 
curred in  the  concentration  camps 
during  and  prior  to  World  War  n.  We 
reeognte  the  Just  and  righteous  men 
and  women  of  all  faiths  who  rescued 
Jews  and  non-Jews  alike  from  persecu- 
tion and  rtfath 

May  tbla  gathering  be  blessed  by  re- 
union, oommemoration.  and  the  tri- 
umidi  of  tbe  human  spirit  of  survivaL 
vyirty  years  later,  we  are  all  moved  by 
the  apMt  of  hope  and  conunltment  to 
freedom  embodied  by  the  Inaugural 
Assembly.* 


HJl.  2020 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 


VK 


BOUSI  or  KXFBBBMTATIVB 

Wednesday,  AprU  1 7,  IMS 


•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Bf^takxit,  we 
are  a  culture  that  celebrates  its  chil- 
drsn.  As  individuals,  we  devote  great 
time  and  energy  and  love  and  not  a 
few  pay  hairs  to  the  well-being  of  our 

Yet.  although  we  give  plenty  of  lip 
aervloe  to  the  wholesomeness  of  moth- 
erhood, we  as  a  society  have  in  many 
respects  fsUen  short  of  develt^ing  the 
kinds  of  public  policies  which  reflect  a 
true  commitment  to  children,  the 
kinds  of  poUdes  which  promote  chfl- 
dren's  develomBent  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  family.  When  it  comea  to 
pregnancy  and  childbirth,  we  fan  par- 
tkndariy  abiHt  when  it  comes  to  poU- 
des related  to  pregnancy  and  children. 

It  la  now  estimated  that  four-fifths 
of  tbe  women  now  working  outside  the 
home  wffll  became  pregnant  during 
thdr  woridng  Uvea,  Under  the  Preg- 
nancy DIscrimina&on  Act,  their  preg- 
nancy-related disabiUtles  must  be 
treated  like  any  other  short-term  dis- 
abUlty.  unfortunately,  nothing  in  the 
law  requires  employers  affirmatively 
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to  provide  dlsahHIty  leave.  And  worse, 
after  tbe  chfld's  Urtb.  tbe  United 
States  unlike  every  other  industrial- 
laed  country  and  many .  devcioping 
countries,  has  no  policy  concerning 
child  care  leave  for  tbe  mothers  and 
fathers  of  newbrnns. 

The  ladi  of  guaranteed  parental 
leave  too  often  ftorgss  mothers  and  fa- 
thers todMOse  between  thdr  job  and 
thdr  baby.  When  the  family's  econom- 
h;  security  Is  at  stake,  the  choice  Is 
stark,  tbe  strain  on  the  dilld%  mother 
Is  great,  and  both  she  and  her  Infant 
lose  this  most  critical  time  tot  bond- 
taig. 

If  vre  are  going  to  truly  celebrate 
motherliood  and  ensuve  that  our  diU- 
dren  devdop  tbla  critical  bonding 
during  tbe  first  few  months  of  thdr 
lives,  crudal  to  emotional  and  Intdlee- 
tual  growth  throughout  thdr  lives, 
then  It  Is  time  we  catdi  up  with  Uie 
rest  of  the  world  and  require  employ- 
ers to  provide  thdr  employees  with 
guaranteed  dIsahiUty  and  parental 
leave  time. 

HJl.  2020,  of  whidi  I  am  an  original 
oosponaor,  does  this.  Employen  are  re- 
quired to  provide  a  minimimi  of  8 
months  leave  for  a  diort-term  diaaUl- 
ity  and  4  months  parental  leave  for 
parents  to  care  for  their  newbrnn. 
newly  adopted  or  seriously  m  child. 
Under  the  bm.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would  de- 
vdop regulations  for  the  verification 
of  temporary  disabflities  and  for  the 
verification  of  eligfblUty  for  parental 
leave. 

TUs  legislation  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  low-income  wmUng 
women,  as  nearly  half  of  the  married 
women  in  the  labor  tatcB  have  hua- 
bands  who  earn  less  than  818,000  a 
year,  and  theee  women  are  tbe  most 
Ukdy  to  be  concentrated  in  Jobs  vriiieb 
do  not  provide  adequate  emidoyment 
benefits. 

HJl.  2020  is  an  important  step  in 
promoting  the  weU-bdng  of  our  chU- 
dren  and  hedging  women  cope  with  the 
bIh'ssis  of  Job  and  motherhood.  It  rec- 
ognises the  contribution  that  both 
parents  make  tai  the  eariy  develop- 
ment of  theta*  children  and  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  it* 


A  SALUTE  TO  NIH 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 


oriuKTUum 


nr  TBE  Bonsx  or  i 

Wedmeaday,  AprU  17,  IMS 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  ooneagues  attention 
to  an  important  event  that  wiU  be 
taking  place  in  January  1980  in  my 
district  of  Montgomery  County.  MD. 
That  la,  a  "Salute  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,"  qxmsored  by  tbe 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Association. 


saso 
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April  17, 1995 
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The  timing  of  tlili  event  ii  meet  ap- 
proprtete  m  NIH  appraaches  Ita  100th 
Mrthdajr  in  IMT.  as  is  the  thipw  of 
the  aalute-"Betheada.  the  Healing 
WdT— hlendinc  tlie  concept  of  the 
bttdiMl  healiv  weU  with  the  location 
of  NIH  itself.  Thli  will  aore  to  em- 
lAaalBe  the  striking  advances  in 
health  care.  isKiuding  Enumerable 
new  insislita  into  hr**'f"  disease,  for 
irtileh  NIH  has  been  resp<mslble  in 
their  laboratories  snd  clinics  In  Be- 
thfada.  MTT 

Or.  Lewis.  Iliomas.  president  emeri- 
tus of  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute 
for  Cancer  Rcaearch.  stated  in  a 
recent  reference  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health: 

Am  aoetal  InventtaM  for  hunan  better- 
Bcnts  CO.  thla  one  Is  rtsiMltnt  proof  Ihrt.  at 

the  cspadtj  to  do  eosMthlns  uniqiie.  Imssl- 
native,  naeful  and  iltogether  right  •  •  Mt 
tasi.  In  ibott.  been  a  MooMi  atory  tram  ■Urt 
toflnidi.sItiMNisfatheftadriiii.Itrart.no' 
wlwre  near.  Tlw  MIB  Isbanrtaries  are  aome- 
ttamc  for  the  Ooeernnient  to  boast  about,  to 
dine  out  on.  and  to  be  Immenaely  prood  of. 
It  la  my  hope  that  the  aBBBC  Inleillcence  and 
good  taate  wm  be  diviayed  for  the  Instttu- 
tlao'a  fatare  aa  vera  uaed  to  Imlld  tlie  mas- 
nlfleent  InatuBnent  now  at  hand. 

As  the  Federal  agency  entrusted 
with  the  development  and  progreas  of 
research  in  the  biomedical  sciences. 
NIH  haa  enjoyed  the  consistent  sup- 
port of  Coogess.  I  sm  sure  that  we 
can  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Dr. 
Lewis'  sentimenU  as  we  celebrate  this 
outstanding  achievement.* 


AORICDLTDRAL  TRADE  BILUB 

HOKinaXLTON 


ni 


HODSB  OV1 


ranvB 


Wed»e»da9.  ApHl  17,  IMS 


•  Mr.  SKBLTON.  Ifr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  three-bm  legisla- 
tive package  designed  to  boost  sagging 
n.8.  agricultural  exports  and  help 
eiMure  fiUr  trade.  I  have  introduced 
theae  measuias  because  it  is  my  belief 
that  there  win  be  no  substantial,  loog- 
tenn  improvement  in  our  fftim  econo- 
my untfl  we  reverse  the  deeUne  in  agri- 
cultural exports  and  begin  to  create 
new  mariwts  for  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucta.  and  expand  existing  ones.  More- 
over. VA.  agrleuttural  exports  gener- 
ate emidoyment,  income,  and  purchas- 
ing power  across  the  entire  economy. 

My  first  biU.  Mr.  Speaker,  ia  a  re- 
introductian  of  HJl.  3186  which  I  in- 
troduced during  the  Mth  Congress.  It 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  authority  to  use  Q<n- 
erament  surplus  commodities  to  pro- 
mote the  increased  use  of  UJ8.  agricul- 
tural products  by  teoderlng  them  as 
bonuses  to  U.8.  exporters,  processors, 
and  foreign  purehasets.  There  is 
strong  eompetltlon  for  world  agricul- 
tural markets.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  our  competition.  I  bdieve  this 
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legislation  is  necessary  In  order  for  our 
Nation  to  counter  the  predatory 
expmt  subsidies  which  many  otho-  na- 
tions provide  their  farmers. 

Second.  I  have  introduced  Ifgislatinn 
reauthoriaing  the  Agricultural  Export 
Credit  Revohring  Fund  which  ia  due  to 
exptee  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  As  you  know,  I  was  the  original 
House  sponsor  of  agricultural  export 
credit  levqJvlng  fund  Irglslatlnn.  and. 
along  with  our  colleagues 
man  Ouooua  and 
Smncnji.  I  cosponsored  the 
ment  which  attached  the  measure  to 
the  1081  farm  bOL  Unfortunately,  it 
has  laid  dormant  s&ice  its  authorin- 
tion.  I  believe  we  must  reauthorlw  and 
uae  the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Re- 
volving Fund.  It  would  make  funds 
available  for  financing  export  salea  of 
J3B.  agricultural  ixodueta,  export 
salea  of  U.8.  breeding  animals,  and  the 
establishment  of  grain-handling  and 
storage  f adUtiea  in  importing  nationa. 
It  would  make  us  more  competitive, 
and  moreover,  since  it  is  a  revolving 
fund,  the  program  would  be  fully  self- 
supporting. 

In  addition  to  these  export  meas- 
ures. Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  introduced 
legiidaAioa  to  toughen  the  inspection 
standards  oo  imported  meat  and  meat 
food  producta.  to  require  the  labeling 
of  imported  meat,  and  to  require  that 
eating  establishments  serving  import- 
ed meat  infmm  their  customers  of 
that  fact  Tills  bOl  wm  help  provide 
fairer  trade  for  JJA.  meat  producers, 
and  it  is  also  iwnoconsumer.  Many  for- 
eign nationa  permit  their  meat  produc- 
ers to  use  chemicals  snd  drugs  which 
are  restricted  in  the  United  Statea  for 
health  and  safety  reasons.  I  believe 
that  meat  produced  in  foreign  ooun- 
trlea  for  taaportatioo  Into  the  United 
Statea  ahould  be  subject  to  the  same 
health  and  safety  standfirds  ss  meat 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  that  oonsumers  have 
the  ri^t  to  be  inf onned  that  they  are 
bujrtaig  f melgn-produced  meat,  both  at 
the  supermarket  and  in  restaurants. 
The  situation  with  Canadian  hog  and 
pork  imports  is  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  problems  in  this  area,  m  this 
case  you  have  a  govemment-subakliaed 
industry  importing  products  into  our 
Nation  that  have  been  produced  using 
a  drug  banned  In  the  Uhltad  States. 
However,  once  theae  Canadian  hog 
and  peak,  producta  enter  the  it  ream  of 
commaroe  in  our  Nation,  there  is  no 
way  to  ten  them  apart  from  UA^jro- 
duced  pork.  After  a  long  delay,  the 
ITC  has  seen  fit  to  take  preliminary 
actkm  in  this  case.  My  bOl  wm  lessen 
the  need  to  use  the  cumbersome,  time- 
ranmnntw%^  administrative  process  and 
better  protect  our  producers  and  cm- 
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wm  be  taicorporatad  in  the  10W  ftom 
bilL  However,  if  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  theae  proposals 
as  floor  amendmenta,  or  to  push  for 
the  separate  passage  of  each  of  these 
bms.  It  is  important  for  our  Nation  to 
maintain  and  expand  our  share  of  for- 
eign agricultural  marketa.  To  do  this, 
we  need  an  snuisslrri  export  policy 
that  takea  advantage  of  our 
strengths— farm  productivity  and  an 
efficient  agribusiness  marketing 
system— but  also  recognises  and  cor- 
rects our  afisfcHnssfs  The  enactment 
of  the  measures  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  wm  start  us  on  the  rosd 
to  such  a  policy.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  A.  BANNEB 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

ornuMHS 
ni  THB  mmss  or  avaxsiHTAnvB 

WerfaesdaK  dpHI  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Ctoeaker.  the  19th 
century  author,  Lydia  Sigoumey.  com- 
menting in  the  language  of  her  times 
on  teachers,  said: 

Teaehen  ahould  be  bold  tai  the  taiglieat 
lionar.  Iliey  are  Um  alllaa  d  leglalatan: 
tbey  liave  aseney  in  the  prevantlan  of 
ataae:  they  aid  tai  ragulatlas  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  Oongrsas  must 
the  area,  of  agricultural  export  trade 
tUs  seWon.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced  today 


the  Hfe-Hood  to  etaculate  and  to 
return  pore  and  liealtlifnl  to  tlie  lieart  of 
thenatkm. 

I  think  little  has  changed  in  the 
aoth  century  In  terms  of  the  esteem  in 
which  we  should  lurid  our  educatota. 
In  fact,  I  think  we  need  be  even  more 
aware  in  a  volatile,  crowded,  and 
<»h»iiftny  world  of  how  crudal  it  la 
that  our  young  people  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  peispective  provided  by  a 
good  education. 

An  outstanding  educator  and  admin- 
istrator in  my  tmigiesBlonsl  district. 
Superintendent  John  A.  Baanes  is  re- 
tiring in  June,  lliis  dynamic,  ooosden- 
tlous,  and  professional  admliristrator 
has  dedicated  35  years  of  hia  lif e  to 
the  flekl  of  education  and  he  wm  be 
honored  this  month  at  a  retirement 
diimer  dance  sponsored  by  Kirby 
School  DIstriet  140. 

Mr.  Bannes  phOoaophy  of  educatlim 
is  to  Jielp  proride  eadi  child  the  beat 
poasihle  education  according  to  his/ 
her  needs  and  abOlty.  It  is  Vhelp  pro- 
vide" because  he  feds  that  the  total 
education  of  our  children  is  a  Joint  en- 
dsayor  shared  by  many.  It  invdtvea  the 
oooperation.  mutual  trust,  and  under- 
standing of  the  community,  school 
board,  pannts,  faculty,  and  the  chil- 
dren themaetvea.  Such  a  phUooophy 
comes  from  a  man  of  experlencs  and 
maturity,  and  Mr.  Bannea  is  indeed 
suchaman. 

He  is  a  native  midweatemer,  bom  in 
Chicago,  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
Cook  County  moat  of  his  life  except 
for  his  mmtary  serviee  years.  When 
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World  War  n  ended— and  Mr.  Bannes 
saw  action  in  both  the  European  the*- 
tCT  and  the  SbMh  Padtki-he  accepted 
a  position  ss  aihletlc  director  with  the 
Lawndale  Boys  Club  in  Chleago  and 
began  what  ha^  turned  out  to  be  a  full 
career  in  hoping  children  toward 
physical  and  ^nmtal  weI14Ming.  Al- 
though workink  with  the  boys  dub.  he 
managed  to  ubiiiiii  ^ly*  complete  his 
undergraduatejwork  at  Dtfaul  Univer- 
sity, later  retaining  there  to  earn  his 
master's  degree,  which  he  received  in 
1957. 

Mr.  BannesI  actually  entered  the 
teaching  profdHi<m  while  still  with 
the  boys  dub.  when  in  1950  he  becsme 
a  substitute  teacher  in  Chicago.  He 
began  his  dtatltaguished  career  in  Dis- 
trict 118  in  Mos  Park  where  he 
taught  4th  gride  and  took  an  active 
role  in  the  curnculum  devdopment  In 
1960  he  movid  to  DIstriet  140  in 
TInley  Park  aiid  his  present  positlan 
as  superintendent  of  sdiools.  BDroU- 
ment  was  S41  atudmts.  He  again  insti- 
tuted changes,  I  ranging  from  a  stffl-in- 
servlce 

tion  system  tolthe  additlop  of  kinder^ 
garten  classes  |  conducted  daring  the 
school  year.  DIttrlct  140  being  the  ftast 
in  the  area  to  have  kindergarten,  and 
ooDtinuing  woik  on  testing,  gifted,  re- 
medial prograiha.  And  he  oversaw  the 
devdopment  of  the  growth  of  the  dis- 
trict to  2.810  sthdento  today. 

It  IB  not  pfasible  to  list  all  Mr. 
Bannea  has  anenmplished.  bat  I  would 
like  to  dte  a  nw  of  his  awarda.  They 
tell  us  that  thv  Is  a  man  who  givea  of 
r  in  his  work,  bat  to  his 
1  country  ss  welL  He 
has  received  ce^iiflcatea  of  service  and 
apmedation  fsom  the  Morain  Valley 
Community  College.  TInley  Park 
Chamber  of  |Oommeroe.  and  the 
TInley  Park— Park  District  A  John  A. 
Baimes  Schohtahip  Fund  was  estab- 
lished by  the  IfTA  in  1978,  and  he  was 
administrator  'of  the  year  for  the 
South  Suburbs^  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Office  PfraonneL 

Today  I  woi)ld  like  to  exprem  my 
own  appreciate  to  this  oatstanding 
dtlsen  for  hii  oontributlaaa  to  his 
community  anp  country  and  I  know 
my  cdleagues ;  Join  with  me  and  his 
family  and  mahy  friends  in  commend- 
ing him  for  a  Job  well  dtme.* 


himaelf  not 
community 


HARBOR  D: 
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:CT  BOT  SCOUTS 
SAN   PEDROV 

AS  "cm- 

TEAR" 


HON.  GLEHN  M.  ANDERSON 

O^CAUrOKRU 

HI  rax  Huusk  or  ■xmaaaisxivB 

Wflrfnesday.  Ajnil  17,  IMS 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  hondr  for  me  to  inform  our 
colleagues  snl  in  fact.  ttao^'Natkm 
that  five  of  my|  constituents,  Lou.  Jbn. 
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Jack.  Jolm.  and  Phil  Trani.  have  tieen 
adected  as  "Citiaens  of  the  Tear"  by 
the  Harbor  District  Boy  Scouts.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Trani  brothers  are 
receiving  this  kward.  for  they  have 
been  eantrfbattng  members  of  our  sear 
side  community  for  many  years. 

Ftankly.  it  would  be  a  diffkult  task 
to  find  anyime  in  San  Pedro  who 
somehow  does  not  know  one  of  the 
Itani  brothers  or  has  not  eaten  a  fine 
hUKfa  or  diimer  at  their  restaurant, 
Trani'S  Majestic,  at  Sixth  and  Beacon 
Streeta. 

The  year  was  1937  whoi  the  patri- 
ardi  of  the  Trani  dan.  FDlppo  Ttani. 
first  opened  his  doors  for  business  to 
the  piddle.  Oslvin  Coolidge  was  in  the 
White  House,  Babe  Ruth  hit  60  home 
runs  in  one  season,  and  Charles  Und- 
berg  made  the  first  successful  solo 
nonstop  flight   from   New   York   to 


Today.  IVani's  Majestic  restaurant  is 
recognised  as  one  the  Harbor  area's 
finest  eating  establishments.  And  with 
its  wnphssis  on  amateur  and  profes- 
sional sports,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  one  of  the  world's  t(q;>  athletes 
dining  or  helping  out  in  the  kitchen. 
In  ftet.  the  restaurant  now  hosts  regu- 
lar "Unguinl  and  Baseball"  luncheons 
with  the  Dodgers  and  "Fettudne  and 
Football"  dinners  with  the  Raiders, 
with  proceeds  going  to  many  charities 
throvMliout  the  area. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  Trani  brothers  and 
sisters  have  done  much  In  helping  to 
make  San  Pedro  the  fecial  place  that 
it  la.  Thdr  personal  ccnnmitment  to 
the  economic  social,  and  cultural  en- 
hancement of  San  Pedro  has  been  a 
way  of  life  for  them. 

In  dostaig.  Mr.  ^leaker,  let  me  Just 
say  that  the  many  acomnplishments  of 
the  Trani  brothers  dearly  denum- 
strates  thdr  devotion  to  their  woA 
and  the  community.  My  wife.  Lee. 
Jirfns  me  in  congratulating  Lou.  Am. 
Ja^  Jchn.  and  Phil  on  this  QMdal  oo- 
We  know  that  their  great  suo- 
wm  continue  In  the  years  ahead.* 


THE  naCPLE  CITY  SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY,  1960-85 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

orcauroBinA 

JM  THE  BOOSS  OF  KEFBiaUITATIVXa 

Wednaday,  AprU  17,  IMS 

•  Mr.  MOCUiHEAD.  Mr.  I^»eaker,  in 
the  eariy  years  of  the  30th  century  in 
soqthem  California,  Wslto*  Temple 
pordiaaed  400  acres  of  land  whidi  had 
been  port  of  the  vast  Rancho  Santa 
Anita  of  the  San  Gabrid  Valley.  Envl- 
skmtaig  a  oommunlty  where  people  of 
medtnm  income  could  afford  to  live 
and  own  their  homes,  he  divided  the 
area  into  lots  snd  began  devdopment 
of  the  land  in  1933.  Bond  issues  insti- 
gated by  TOnple  were  responsible  for 
street     paving     and     dtetrlfication. 
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Temple  also  petitioned  the  Pacific 
Electric  RaUway  to  extend  its  "red 
car"  line  from  Loa  Angdes  to  Temple 
City,  contributing  to  the  steady 
growth  of  the  area.  In  1936.  the  town 
was  offidally  designated  Temple  City, 
but  remained  a  dty  in  name  coaly  until 
the  incorporation  of  the  ocmmunity 
on  May  35.  I960. 

Incorporation  came  as  the  result  of 
the  dtisens'  desixes  fOr  home  rule  and 
local  control  of  goeemment  The  dty 
operates  under  the  council-manager 
form  of  government,  and  provides  ex- 
cdlent  services  through  contracts  with 
the  county  of  Los  Angdes  and  private 
sources.  These  services  sre  provided 
without  a  municipal  moperty  tax.  In 
1971,  the  dty  officially  became  a  char- 
ter dty,  following  approval  of  the 
voters.  Tlie  change  from  generd  law 
dty  status  apmoved  at  inoraporatkm 
provides  residents  with  a  working 
charter  irtiich  contains  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  operation  of  the  dty. 

The  dty  offers  a  variety  of  aervlces 
for  its  residents.  Jnduding  parks  and 
recreation  programs,  street  mainte- 
nance and  improvements.  DIal-A-Rlde 
for  senior  dtiaens  and  the  handi- 
capped, and  mograms  such  ss  the 
Emergency  Reserve.  Neighborhood 
Watch,  and  Student  and  the  Law.  In 
addition,  the  annual  <•?»»"•"«*  Featival 
is  hdd  on  the  Isst-  wedcend  of  Febru- 
sry  as  a  celdnatlon  of  youth  and  com- 
munity. Wxnellent  educational  opttor- 
tunltiea  are  provided  by  both  public 
and  private  schools. 

In  the  35  years  since  incorporation. 
Temple  City  ttai  grown  in  area,  popu- 
lation, and  services  provided  tp  dti- 
aens. Tlie  35th  anniversary  cdetainitkm 
on  Saturday.  May  18.  1985.  wm  in- 
dude  dedication  of  a  new  dty  haO  and 
a  salute  to  the  residents  and  offlrials 
of  Temide  City  who  together  have  cre- 
ated a  wondoful  oommunlty  i^iich 
has  a  very  promiaing  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  bring 
to  the  attentlwi  (tf  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the 
sOver  snniversary  celebration  of  the 
dty  of  Temple  City.* 


TBE  INDOOR  AIR  QUALITY  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  OAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 


or 
nriHiHousBoy 

Wednesday  ilprfl  17,  IMS 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  Join  wiUi  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Representative 
Jaios  Schsoxb.  in  introducing  the 
Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1965.  The 
legislation  would  authmiie  a  $8  mfl- 
Uon,  3-year  reaeardi  inogram.  to  be 
run  by  ^e  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  [EPA],  to  conduct  reeeareh  on 
the  sources  cd  hasardous  indoor  air 
pollutants  and  their  impact  on  human 


April  17, 1985 
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Indoor  atr 
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hoolth.  aad  to  recommend 
stntattai  for  redudiw  that  boalth 
threat 

piAntlan  ie  viewed  bjr 
ae  the  emerging  envl- 
and  health  prablem  of  the 
tmra.  The  Coamauer  Pederatian  of 
America  (CPAJ  hai  named  indoor  atr 
poOnttai  the  Na  1  health  and  aafetjr 
of  the  year.  Th0  American  Lung 
haa  iMgon  a  rft*T*'  cam- 
paign of  educatlan  on  the  threat  to  in- 
divldnal  health  poMd  by  indoor  iMdlut- 
anti  at  home  and  at  votk. 

Why  thte  Hidden  attentkm?  The  av- 
erage American  vendi  70  percent  of 
hli/her  thne  indoon;  the  percentage 
for  groupa  mteh  aa  the  elderiy.  home- 
malten,  and  children  ie  moA  higher. 
Tht  Inride  enfiienment  Ie  often  flDed 
with  hanafttl  poOntanta  meh  aa  ben- 
ehkrofotm.  methjrtene  chloride, 
otoeeo  in  oonoentratiooB  10  timee 
hitfier  than  thoae  found  outdoora.  In- 

are  linking  ez- 
to  theoe  aubitanrw  to  every- 
thing from  eooi^  to  eeriooa  fflneaa 
audi  aa  long  eaneer.  KipoBore  to 
radon,  for  OTampie,  ia  eaHmatort  to  ae- 
eount  for  one-tenth  of  aD  lung  cancer 
in  the  united  Statea  every 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  the  Houae  yeaterday.  I  did  not  rag- 
later  my  votea  becauae  of  official  buri- 
neaa  away  ftom  Waahington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  had  I  been  prwaent.  I  voidd 
have  voted  yea  on  both  roOcaOa. 

Becauae  official  tmainaai  oontinuee 
to  require  my  preaenee  elaevhere 
while  the  Bouae  oonalden  HJL  ISIO 
today,  I  would  Uke  the  record  to  ahow 
that  I  would  have  voted  yea  on  both  of 
the  ameuhnenta  offered  by  my  diatln- 
guiahed  ocrileague  from  Pennaylvanla. 
Repreeentative  Robbt  a  Wt 
and  on  final  paamge  of  HJL  1S10.« 
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ical  laianliatlfwi  a  group  which  de- 
■irea  ^eelal  treatment,  or  a  group 
whldi  esiata  only  to  aerve  the  needa  of 


VSTERAN8  OP  THE  VISTIf  All 

WAR.  mc. 


HON.  PAUL  LKANIORSn 


.WUOA 


■ouaa  or 
WadMMlaK  Aprtl  17, 19iS 


Olven  the  potential  impact  on  indi- 
vidual health,  and  the  long-term  wv- 
inga  of  both  pubUe  and  private  re- 
aouroea  that  can  be  obtained  by  reduc- 
ing eipoaure  to  indoor  air  poDutanta. 
It  ia  pradnt  for  the  IMeral  Oovem- 
ment  to  begin  a  reiponalWe  reaearch 
program  on  the  auhject. 

Tlie  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  IMS 
win  giw  KPA.  the  toola  to  hMk  at  tan- 
portant  quaanoBa  anrrounding  indoor 
air  pbOuUoB.  indudtng  the  relative  ez- 
poaure  levelB  in  varloua  indoor  envl- 
ronmenta.  the  link  between  certain  ex- 
poaore  levda  and  myriad  mneaaea.  and 
the  moat  coat-effective  atrategtea  to 
rednee  any  threat  to  human  health 
that  esiata. 

I  am  a  firm  bdlevw  that  prevention 
ia  the  beat  medicine,  BkeptlCB  may  en- 
vialon  a  day  when  indoor  air  pollution 
provokea  the  aame  public  uproar,  and 
the  mme  «*— '*»«^"  for  aaaiatanoe,  aa 
toKle  waate  and  pcdluted  water  do 
today.  A  ■»*"«"'*»  inveatment  In  re- 
aearch can  Mve  ua  money  in  the  long 
run  aa  we  leam  the  correct  way  to 
mitigate  eapeaure  to  indoor  air  poUut- 
anta.  and  to  prevent  another  American 
health  eriaia  from  occurring.* 


FKRSONAL      KXPLANATION      OF 
ROUiCALLB  NO&  52  and  53.  and 

HJt  ISIO 


HON.  ALBERT  a  BUSTAMANTE 

ornzAs 

DI1RE  HOUaa  or  BBaHBVXATIVB 

WediMMteft  April  17.  lUS 

•  Mr.  BD8TAMAMTB.  Mr.  ^leaker, 
on  rcdlGan  votea  Noa.  52  and  53.  taken 


•  Mr.  KANJORSKL  Mr. 
today  I  am  introducing  in  the  Bouae. 
Ifj^ffi«»i««  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  Veterana  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Inc. 
a  nationwide  veterana  aervloe  organlaap 
tlon  of  veterana  headquartered  in 
Wnkea-Barre.  FA. 

Thle  month  marks  the  lOth  annlver 
aary  of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
!■  altogeUier  fitting  aa  we  reflect  on 
the  events  that  took  idaoe  a  decade 
ago  that  we  alao  take  oonatnictlve 
stc«ia  on  behalf  of  the  brave  aoktten 
who  aerved  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  ia  no  denying  that  the  IHet- 
nam  war  was  markedly  different  from 
all  previous  wars  the  U&itad  Statea 
haa  been  involved  in.  As  a  reeult  the 
problema  and  needa  of  Vietnam-era 
veterana  are  frequently  different  from 
the  problema  and  needa  of  vetorana  of 
previous  wars.  Only  veterana  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  for  eumple,  have  had  to 
cope  with  the  effMta  of  herWddea  like 
agent  orange,  and  intenae  pubUe  dlvl- 
skm  over  the  war  in  which  they 
fought 

Although  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  Inc.  waa  founded  by,  and  ia  pri- 
marfly  conoemad  with,  the  problems 
of  Vietnam-era  vaterans.  it  offen  Ito 
services  to  all  vetarana.  UhUke  some 
other  groups  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
It  la  primuily  a  service  organiaatlon 
for  veterana  and  their  famillea,  It  pro- 
vldaa  assiatanre  in  filing  dalma  with 
the  VA  for  dlaablllty  and  compwiaa- 
tlon.  it  represents  veterans  before 
appeal  boards,  and  it  provldea  a  wide 
range  of  peraonal  assistance. 

Tteongh  ita  poata  Vetarana  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  Inc.  alao  provldea  tradi- 
tional fraternal  aervleea.  Meetings  are 
traditionally  held  every  t  weeks  and 
focus  on  Issues  like  employment  edu- 
cation, agent  orange.  POWs  and 
MIA's.  and  post-traumatle  stress  disor- 
der, as  well  as  individual  veteran's 
problems. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  Veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  Inc.  is  not  apoUt- 


Veterana  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Inc. 
deacribSB  ita  four  goala  as: 

First  Provide  a  piapa  for  the  anz- 
kNia  Vietnam  veteran  to  go  to  relate  to 
othsn  of  his  era  and  war. 

Second.  KxM  to  bdiw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  publle  and  the  Oovainment 
the  aomewhat  different  problems  of 


lliird.  Wish  to  cooperate  with  and 
support  all  other  vetarana  nrganiia 
tlon  in  the  programa  tai  behalf  of  all 
veterana  of  thia  Nation. 

Fourth.  Provlda  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an and  hla  fhaaHy  with  an  organisation 
in  whkh  he  win  feel  oomf ortable  until 
he  to,  oooe  again,  intereated  in  working 
for  the  riiSitB  and  benefits  due  him 
and  all  other  veterana. 

Althouili  Veterana  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  Inc.  waa  founded  and  diartered 
in  Fennai^vania.  it  now  haa  tens  of 
thousands  of  members  in  over  a  doaen 
Statea.  Aa  a  nationwide  servloe  organi- 
sation it  needs  and  deaervea  a  Federal 
charter,  which  Is  what  my  blU  would 
grant  it  My  bill  Is  modeled  on  the 
Federal  ehartering  legldatkm  of  other 
imf-t^fiiwp|jff  jmlm  organiaatlona  and 
was  introdueed  in  the  OSth  Oongreas 
by  former  CwnTSsmisn  Ptank  Barrt- 


I  urge  all  my  oolleaguea  to  Join  me  in 
spoMOring  this  important  leglslstlnn 
and  to  enoourage  the  formatlan  of 
Veterana  of  the  Vietnam  War  ehaptera 
in  their  own  diatrleta.  Individuate  who 
wlah  to  start  chapters,  or  who  desire 
other  inf onnatlon  about  the  organlM- 
tlon.  should  wwitaH'  *"«*«^«  Milne, 
president  Veterana  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  mc  MOO  Bald  Mountain  Road. 
WIlkaa-Barre.  PA  187M.  phone  (717)- 
8M-7315  or  l-<aM)-VirrNAM.« 


PARENTAL  LBAVS  AND 
DIBABILITT  ACT  OP  lOW 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  QAKAR 


or  MOO 


Houasor  I 
WediMsdaft  April  17.  IMS 


Of 


•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Q^eaker,  the  Obvl- 
oua  is  sometimes  the  hardeat  to  inden- 
tify.  We.  as  Memlien  of  Oongreai.  are 
constantly  talking  about  our  Nation's 
future  and  the  need  to  preeerve  this 
great  land  of  democracy.  It  ia  obvloua. 
that  our  children  are  the  easenee  of 
that  future;  but  sometimes  their  in- 
terests are  ignored. 

Let's  take  parental  leave  after  child- 
birth or  adoption.  Payduriogists  and 
phyridana  "eunflrm  that  the  first  sev- 
eral months  of  a  child's  development 
are  key  to  his  <»■  her  growth  and  matu- 
ration. Tet  this  country  does  not  have 
an  all-eqoompoasing  leave  program  for 
ezpectthg  mothera— who  may  need  dia- 


o««j 
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ability  time  parlor  to  delivery  and  to 
both  the  mother  and  father  after  the 
chUd  is  at  h^ne.  Consequently,  em- 
ployers vary  ^ridely  on  w^iat  kind  of 
leave  prograit  they  wiU  provide  to 
woricers.  Man^  even  diaregard  the  fa- 
ther's role  as  caretaker.  The  employ- 
ers who  do  all^  mothers  time  off.  wHI 
often  provide  no  guarantee  that  the 
Job  will  be  op^  when  the  mother  re- 
turns. 

Statistics  i»^e  that  a  leave  pcdicy  of 
some  kind  is  necessary.  The  number  of 
working  mothers  will  not  decline. 
Similarly,  thk  number  of  working 
mothers  who  Support  famiHea  ia  ever 
increasing,  asi  is  the  number  of  two- 
earner  oouid«L  Theae  thouaandi  of 
parents  are  iMn^lng  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  their  cUSdren.  It  seems 
wrong  that  th^  should  hava  to  diooae 
between  work  fuid  child  care. 

Today,  I  amj  Joining  a  number  of  my 
oolleaguea  in  Introducing  the  Parental 
and  DtaabUIty^ve  Act  of  lOW.  This 
MU  would  provide  fathera  and  Baotheis 
with  4  monthf  of  Job-protected  paren- 
tal leave  uponithe  Urth  or  adopUon  of 
a  ChUd  and  0  Mnths  of  Jobijrotoeted 
disaUlity  leave  for  all  emidoyeea  who 
are  temporarily  disabled.  In  addition, 
the  biU  wouldl  instruct  Oongrem  to  es- 
tablish a  fommisslon  to  study  and 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  implement- 
tng  a  national  paid  dJaabflitiy  and  pa- 
rental leave  p^Ucy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  issues 
with  which  ouir  country  is  nota  leader. 
Unfortunately^  parental  leave  and 
child  care  is  otae  area  that  we  need  to 
pursue.  Hie  Parental  and  Disability 
Leave  Act  of  1065  is  a  good  flrst  stqi 
in  devdopin^  a  more  niogrsaslvt 
policy  whldi  meets  the  needs  of  our 
woridng  parents  and— most  of  aU— 
meets  the  very  important  needs  of  our 
children.* 


TRIB1 


iUTK  TO  KDW 
BIUNKAS 


■DWARD  W. 


HON.!  JM  COURIER 

(*1RWJ 

n  tHB  Houte  or  i 


Wedneatfity,  April  17.  IMS 


•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  exceptional  indi- 
vidual who  hga  been  given  the  special 
honor  of  beink  named  Muaeular  Dys- 
trophy's Man  tof  the  Tear— Edward  W. 
BlUnkas. 

Ed  is  the  pdnd  of  person  who  is 
unable  to  say  no  to  any  worthy  cauae. 
whether  It  is  setting  up  Randolph 
Townahip's  first  recreatlan  football 
program  or  d^alrlng  a  bumper  stiver 
i^wTpaigrt  to  bdp  support  New  Jer- 
sey's polioe.  Bis  Invdvement  and 
energy  have  bem  rdentleas.  and  the 
reaults  of  hia  efforts  are  always  im- 
pressive. Ed  always  exceeds  his  goala. 

A  reapectediedueator.  Ed  often  gives 
classes  in  real  eatate  tm  his  own  time 
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when  he  feds  students  have  not  yet 
grasped  all  they  need  to  know  for  suc- 
oessful  careers.  Be  Is  a  rejected 
maiibei  of  his  profession,  and  Ms 
community.  But  It  Is  for  his  llmlUess 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  muscular 
dyatroirtiy  that  Ed  is  being  recognized 
atthlstfane. 

Seven  years  ago.  Ed  promised  a 
younrboy  who  was  dying  from  muscu- 
lar dystrophy  that  he  would  do  aome- 
thing  for  aoff erera  of  this  disease  eadi 
day  tor  the  rest  of  his  life  And  so  he 
haa.  Bach  and  every  day  Ed  makes 
some  effort  to  Improve  the  lives  and 
fulurea  of  MD  sufferers,  and  to  find 
preventlona  and  cures  for  this  killing 


When  Ed  was  In  the  hoqDltal  suffer- 
ing from  a  aerlous  medical  problem,  he 
asked  that  friends  not  send  flowen^ 
but  Jntmif.  give  the  money  to  muscu- 
lar dyatrophy.  In  addition  to  private, 
heroic  acts  such  aa  this.  Ed  has  also 
made  major  contributions  in  fundrals- 
ing.  Most  recoatly.  he  surpassed  his 
personal  goal  of  raising  $100,000  for 
MDA  In  lOM.  This  year,  ot  course,  Ed 
plana  to  ralae  $MO.OM.  and  there  Is  no 
question  that  he  win  succeed. 

B^rond  the  major  contributions  he 
haa  made,  Ed  ^«"^—  is  undoubtedly 
bdng  honored  t<a  what  he  Is  as  a 
person:  a  liumble,  slnoere  individual 
with  a  wicked  sense  of  hiunor.  Be  has 
been  deacrlbed  as  a  real  friend— the 
ktaMl  of  person  you  can  caU  after  mid- 
night Ed  truly  deaerves  ^ils  distin- 
gutaiied  Muscular  Dystrophy  Msn  of 
the  Tear  Award,  and  IJotai  his  f amUy 
and  frienda  in  applaudtaig  him  for  aU 
his  yean  of  dedication  and  servloe.* 


TBE  UBOACT  OP  MART  MCLEOD 
BETBDNE 


HON.  WTCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 


or 
ni  iHB  Hovas  or 

WcdiiesdaK  AprU  1 7. 1985 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  C^Maker,  tUs 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Councfl  of  Negro 
Women,  founded  by  Mary  Mdicod 
Bethune.  and  on  April  27.  1085.  Mary 
McLsod  Bethune  Day.  many  groups 
arouhd  the  country  wlU  honor  this 
pioneer  pOUtieal  and  dvll  rights 
leader.  Dr.  Bethune-1875-ie56— de- 
voted her  life  to  achieving  equaUty 
among  an  peoplea.  to  "break  the  bars 
to  brothertiood"  as  she  so  eloquently 
ezpreased  it  Ber  efforts  to  eradicate 
the  barriers  of  race,  creed,  and  sez 
idaee  her  among  our  greatest  dtiaens 
and  aerve  as  an  Inspiratl<m  to  us  alL  I 
hope  that  my  ooneagues  in  Congress 
win  Join  me  in  honoring  Dr.  Bethune 
■ad  in  taking  strmgth  from  her  vision 
of  equanty  and  human  dignity. 

Dr.  Bethune  first  gained  praninenoe 
for  her  work  in  buflding  the  Bethime- 
Oookman  College,  <»ie  of  the  first  ool- 
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leges  for  black  women.  She  later 
served  ss  part  of  the  Natlmud  Child 
Welfare  Commission  under  President 
Calvin  CooUdge,  but  she  ezerdsed  her 
broadest  influence  imder  President 
Rranklin  Ddano  Roosevdt  As  Dlree- 
tar  of  the  Division  of  Negro  Affairs 
from  lOM  to  1044.  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune had  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
the  formation  of  New  Deal  policy  and 
was  reqxmslble  for  rDR'M  appoint- 
ment of  a  number  of  Mack  profession- 
als to  Oovemment  agendes.  Ber  work 
addreased  the  imMems  of  housing, 
discrimination  in  Federal  and  dvlllan 
agendes.  health  services,  and  the  inte- 
gratim  of  Uaek  women  into  the  labor 
force.  She  was  slso  Instrumental  In 
bringing  together  many  black  leaders 
in  several  nationwide  conferences. 

Many  of  the  problems  iriildi  Dr.  Be- 
thune addressed  are  stin  with  us  and 
her  legacy  lives  on  In  the  many  men 
and  women  who  stUl  strive  for  equaU- 
ty among  people.  In  addition  to  this 
living  legacy,  however,  we  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  many  Invaluable 
histcnleal  records  of  black  women  lead- 
ers. The  Bethune  Archives,  whidi  oe- 
cuples  the  10th  century  Washington 
townhouae  whldi  was  Dr.  Bethune's 
official  reddence,  is  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving and  promoting  black  women's 
history. 

The  arehlvea  and  muaeum  house  is 
the  largest  manuscr^  oollectkm  of 
material  pertaining  to  the  organiza- 
tional and  individual  contributions  of 
Uadc  women  In  America.  Dr.  Be- 
thune's pnsonal  papers,  ss  wdl  as  the 
organizational  recmds  of  the  National 
Councfl  of  Negro  Women  are  pre- 
served there.  Theee  records  as  wdl  ss 
the  records  of  many  other  important 
AwnmHirmn  black  womcn  hdp  tnomote 
awaienem  of  this  rich  srea  of  history 
as  wen  as  serving  as  an  invaluable  re- 
source for  sdidariy  reaearch. 

The  archiveB  off ov  us  an  access  to 
the  ridi  history  of  Maty  McLeod  Be- 
thune and  other  Idadc  women  through 
muaeum  tours,  children's  education 
programs,  traveling  ezhlbits.  lecture, 
poetry,  and  concert  series.  I  urge  you 
to  Jotai  with  me  In  support  of  the  ar^ 
chives.  In  taking  advantage  of  its  re- 
sources and  In  the  fine  legacy  of  Dr. 
Bethune.* 


BONORINO  MAJOR  GENERAL 
.   GERARD 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 


m  THZ  Bonsz  or  1 

Wedneadav.  April  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  of  Congress  privileged  to  rep- 
resmt  New  Toric  City's  15th  District  I 
am  proud  to  recognize  the  oontribu- 
tlons  of  one  of  Its  residents,  a  true  pa- 
triot MaJ.  Gen.  James  W.  Gersrd  IL 


April 


U 17. 1985 
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Ocnnal  Ocrard  to  •  It  year  veteran 
<rf  the  military,  a  man  who  hw  provkl- 
ed  liiYaliiabte  senrte  to  hto  dtjr.  hto 
State,  and  hto  country.  In  November 
in7.  General  Oerard  enUeted  in  "K" 
Cwiuiany.  lOTth  Intentry.  Ifew  York 
national  Guard.  There,  he  roee  to  the 
uf  uiMlui  ■iimniit  Hewaaoom- 
m  a  aeeond  Ueutenant  In 
IMS.  aarvlnf  dnrliw  World 
War  n  In  Oidnanee.  Quartennaater, 
and  the  Adjutant  General'*  Depart- 
menL  General  Gerard  alio  aerved  on 
General  IfacArthnr'a  ataff  to  the  Fhll- 
Ipplneai  and  aa  amtotant  eaeeutlve  G-4 
on  the  iHiend  atatf  at  the  War  De- 
partmenL  At  the  end  of  Worid  War  n 
thto  vaUant  bmu  aenred  In  the  Army  of 
Oocapatkm  In  JaiMn.  and.  later, 
durliw  the  Korean  eonfUet,  he  partici- 
pated In  the  T**"*"*"*  lawlliw. 
aa  a  battalion  commander  an 
executive  oCfloer.  General  Gerard  re- 
tired aa  a  colond  with  over  90  yean  of 
aervlce  In  IMl. 

General  Gerard  aawmied  command 
of  the  Veterana  Oorpa  of  Artillery  on 
April  sa.  197S.  m  IMS.  he  waa  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  major  general  In  the 
corpe  by  the  order  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Itaw  York.  BeeMm  partld- 
potliw  In  the  milttaiy  Ufe  of  New 
York.  General  Gerard  to  an  active 
member  of  many  dnbe  and  onantaa- 
tkma  indi  aa  the  Hucuenot  Society  of 
ot  irtikh  he  to  the  preaent 
and  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  Bona  ct  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, of  whldi  he  to  a  peat  prerident 

General  Gerartffe  numaroua  weU-de- 
aerved  awanto  and  decorattona  indude 
the  Bronae  Star,  the  Army  Cnmmen- 
datlon  Ifedal  with  two  oak  leaf  dua- 
tera.  and  the  American  Def  enae  MedaL 
Thto  to  a  man  who  baa  devoted  himielf 
to  hto  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleacueB 
In  the  Houae  wHl  want  to  Join  me  In 
paytaic  tribute  to  thto  tanpreaaive  aaan. 
EDa  loyalty  to  hto  country  and  hto  wlll- 
ingnem  to  take  aetlon  for  our  country 
are  aweaome.  IfaJ.  Gen.  Jamea  Gerard 
could  aerve  aa  an  wample  for  ua  aSL» 
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fationa  that  the  Federal  GovemaMnt 
haa  to  both  teriiation  and  ftoh  mainte- 
nance In  the  Yaktana  River  Valley  and 
that  thto  problem  moat  be 


ADSLIA  ICUNDY  CBJBBRATBB 
lOOTH  BIK'nUMY 


HON.  PAUL  LKAIU0R8D 


tAXXW 

W€dme$da%  AprU  17. 1H5 

•  Mr.  KANJOR8KL  Mr.  Speaker.  It  to 
a  great  honor  for  me  to  taring  to  your 
attention  a  dtlaen  from  my  dtatriet 
who  haa  Juat  recently  celebrated  her 
100th  birthday.  Mra.  Adella  Mundy  to 
the  oldeet  reaident  of  my  hometown  of 
Nantlcoke.  and  I  Join  with  my  nel^- 
bora  tai  wlahing  her  a  happy.  healUiy 
bIrUidBy. 

Mra.  Mundy  haa  been  a  reeident  of 
our  area  all  her  Hf e.  having  been  bom 
in  NMrport  Townahlp  in  1886.  She  waa 
married  to  Robert  B.  Mundy,  a  mine 
official,  who  died  In  lOtf.  Her  daugh- 
ter. BOa.  a  retired  adiootteaeher  Uvea 
with  Mra.  Mundy  In  her  Nantlcoke 


Mn.  Mundy  to  atlll  active  hi  the 
Flrat  Praabyterian  Church  of  Nanti- 
ooke,  and  aummen  with  her  daughter 
eodi  year  at  the  family  aimimer  cot- 
tage at  Lake  NUangola.  She  to  an  avid 
reader  and  a  big  fan  of  the  Nantlcoke 
Ttojana. 

Mr.  Bpmker,  Adella  Mundya  life  haa 
spanned  the  moat  exciting  and  diange- 
fmed  centttT  in  man's  htotory.  It  to 
my  pleasure  to  bring  her  to  your  at- 
tention.* 


CONGRATDLATIONS  CAROLB  B. 
STEVKN8 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 


LBOISLATION  TO  BNLARGB 
BDMPINGLABX 


HON.  SID  MOKRBON 


n  1HB  WHiaa  ovi 

Wednetiav,  AprU  IT,  IMS 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Waahington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
measure  to  authorlae  the  enlargement 
of  Bumping  Lake,  a  water  storage  res- 
ervoir in  central  Waahington.  While  I 
recognlae  that  no  procedure  for  the 
approval  of  new  water  proijeeta  haa  yet 
been  agreed  to  in  Congreas.  my  intent 
in  introducing  thto  bill  to  to  reempha- 
slae  that  the  Yakima  River  system 
doee  not  currently  have  the  capacity 
In  short  win  Jttin  to  fulfill  the  obll- 


Di  THBHOvaa  on 

WWiMsdoK  ApHI  17,  IMS 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  SpaaKer.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  trtbnto  to  an  outatanding 
leader  of  our  community  and  a  good 
friend.  Carole  Stevena.  On  May  1.  she 
completes  an  unprecedented  third 
term  aa  preaMent  and  chief  esecutive 
officer  of  the  Paderatkm  of  HOlBlde 
and  Canyon  Aaaodatkna.  Inc.  The  fed- 
eration repreeenta  the  intereats  of 
900.000  homeownera  in  the  hllto  and 
canyona  of  Loa  Angelea. 

Tlioae  homeowners  could  not  have 
found  a  better  fthampion  than  Cande 
Stevena.  The  appeal  of  Loo  Angelea  in- 
dudea  the  stimning  vistaa  from  the 
mountaina  within  our  dty,  the  dra- 
matic spectacle  of  the  plunging  can- 
yona. the  wflda  of  the  Santa  MOalca 
Mountains.  Carole  reeogniaed  the  im- 
portance of  the  environment  to  thoae 
who  ehoee  to  make  Los  Angdes  their 
home,  and  has  fought  like  no  other  to 
protect  that  envinnunent. 


Apnil7,1985 

Her  ability  to  iirmmiinlfii^T  Uie  im- 
portance of  thoae  caoceraa  to : 
State,  and  local  government 
to  the  Southern  California 

I'a  Aaaodaflon.  UA.  Taspayers,  the 


I  led  to  poaitlve  and 
prodnettve  rdatloas  that  benefited  alL 
Her  work  on  behalf  of  homeowners 
to  Juat  a  small  port  of  Caroled  exten- 
sive community  aervlee.  She  to  alao  a 
of  the  Santa  Monlea  Moun- 
oaervaney  and  waa  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern 
CaUfomla  Planning  Congreas.  Hte 
service  aa  legtolaMnn  chair  of  the  Na- 
tkxMl  Women'a  PoUUeal  Ganeua  and 
aa  governmental  affairs  reprsaentative 
for  the  U.CKA,  Foundation 


In  the  peat.  Carole  aerved  on  the  Loa 
Awfi—  Women's  Campaign  Fund 
Steering  Committee,  on  Mayor  Brad- 
ley'a  Blue  Ribbon  Budget  Osmmlttee. 
and  en  other  community  organtoaMons 
too  numaroua  to  mention  here.  She 
sueceasftilly  kibWed  to  wtai  baA  the 
right  of  local  JuriadictkMM  to  ban  the 
sale  of  fireworka. 

Carole  haa  been  an  inmbmtlon.  an 
«.wMH>i«t  matA  an  unmatdiad  atandard 
by  which  the  rest  of  us  measure  our 
own  effiorts.  With  her  husband. 
Norman.  Cande  raiaed  two  line  sons 
and  a  wonderful  dautfiter  in  addition 
to  all  her  other  actMtiea. 

It  to  my  honor  to  congratulate 
Carole  B.  Stevens— author.  JoumaUat. 
aetlvtot.  and  frlendrHiot  only  for  her 
efforto  as  preaklent  of  the  HQlakle 
Federation  but  alao  for  her  tremen- 
dous commitment  and  untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  community.* 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTV 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.OXLEY 


ni  TBM  Buuaa  or  i 


,  AprU  IT.  i$U 
•  Mr.  OZIXY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  prior  commitment  for  official  bud- 
nees.  I  waa  unable  to  be  present  yeeter- 
day.  Had  I  been  preaent.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rdkadl  59  and  "yea"  aa 


HONORING  AMERICA'S 
OCCDPATIONAL  THERAPISTS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

nr  TBS  HousB  or  axpaxaxim 

Wtfltutdaw.  April  17,  IMS 
•  Mr.  FIELD&  Mr.  afieaker.  it  to  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  riae  to 
commend  the  outstanding  work  of 
America's  occupational  therapists— in- 
duding  thoee  occupational  therapists 
in  the  Eighth  District  at  Texas. 


MM 
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April  IT,  1985 


17,  JM^ 


April 

In  our  aehooti.  rehabilitation  1 
hoepitala.  and  dinics,  oeenpatlonal 
thetapista  ynmOe  thousands  of  Amer- 
teaai  with  th#  hdp  they  reqnize  to 
achieve  their  <ehabiUtatlon  goato  and 
meet  their  pay^hologleal  needs. 

They  do  ao  iwlth  great  paManee.  a 
strong  bdief  ta  the  Indlvktaal  and  an 
innovative  an^  creative  capacity  to 
help  their  paUinta. 

Over  the  yein.  our  senior  citlaens; 
our  children:  [our  mentally.  aodaDy 
and  physically'  handicapped  men  and 
women;  our  Itoaln  injury  victims:  our 
bum  victims;  Our  stroke  patisnts;  our 
arthritlos;  our  ampi^eaa  and  others  an 
have  benefited  fkom  iffriiiritfin^* 
therapisto  whose  efforta  have  helped 
their  patienta  again  function  In  our  so- 
deCy  despite  tbdrimpaiimentB. 

So.  Mr.  Spedker.  I  bdieve  you  and 
the  reet  of  nh  eolleagnes  would  do 
well  to  Join  with  me  during  the  week 
of  April  14  to  iO  to  aahite  the  efforta 
of  our  ormpajional  therapiats,  lliey 
deeerve  our  thanks,  our  adtodration. 
and  our  support  for  their  efbnta« 
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purpoae  of  the  meetings,  when  sdied- 
uled.  and  any  cancdlatlons  or  changes 
In  the  meetinci  aa  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerisation  of  thto  inf  or- 
mation,  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  win  prepare  thto  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
section of  the  CoaoBSsaioiiAL 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
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AFRILaS 
8:00  ajn. 
Judictanr 
Juvenile  Jiistioe 
To  hold  beerinsi  on  JnvcoOe 


Any  dMUiges  in  committee  schedul- 
ing win  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  aaterlsk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  10.  1085.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Rioobd. 

Mssmras  Schbddlsd 

APRIL  19 


SALUTE  "to 


DOTY 


Housliis,  tnd  Urban  Aftein 
IDstttiittona  and  Conmuner  Af- 
faln  auboommlttee 

and  Uilian  Attain  Suboomnilttee 
To  hold  ovcnistat  bearlnsa  to  reriew  ad- 
JoitaUe  rate  morttacea. 

SD-SS8 


HON.  JM  coinmR 


nr 


0« 

Houafeov 


Wedne^BK  April  17. 1$U 


•  Mr.  COnRTfeR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ttoe 
today  to  aalute  an  outstanding  New 
Jeraey  dtiaen  #bo  haa  spent  a  lifetime 
serving  the  peiple  of  her  community. 
Beede  Doty,  d  HaskeU.  NJ.  to  a  truly 
outreaehing  aM  compaadonate  Indi- 
vidual whoae  aiwnplialuaeirtB  via  her 
concern  for  othem  are  moat  inspiring 
and  impreeslve. 

She  has,  fmnng  other  fc*«<»»g« 
w«nked  on  ptogrSms  dedicated  to 
fighting  cancdr.  heart  diaaaae.  and 
oUier 

helped 

more  of  the  fkeflltiea 
and  progama  n^ceasary  to  better 
people  In  need.]Hier  tenacity  and 
verance  in  pwtmially  asslsMng  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  cannot  be  over- 
valued. 

It  to  refreahfeig  to  know  that  there 
are  people  su^  as  Bessie  irtw  are  ao 
active  in  our  oommunttiea.  She  to  a 
modd  dtisen  and  a  great  human 
being.* 

J 


H— Ml  Bnbrnnnntttee 
To  hold  overridit  bearlnsa  ot  tbe  Pe» 
Review  OrgantBtlona. 

8D-21S 
lOMsjn. 


AiiivaiviatlonB 

Ijtbor,  Healtta  and  Human  Ocrrlcea. 
catkn.  and  Rttoted  Aawiriea  I 
mlttee 
Tobddl 

Umatea  for  tiaeal  rear  Itas  for  the  De- 
partment of  EdncatloOa  ineindnc  de- 
mentary  and  aeooodsry  ednration. 
education  taioek  sranti,  taapaet  aid.  re- 
aeaidi  and  atatiatleB.  and  Ukcaries. 

8I>-116 

Bivlronment  and  Poldle  Wocka 

IhgtwmiiMintMl  Wnniitl«i«i  Rnhnn—mttf 

Buahwi  iiwwtliia.  to  mark  up  8.  U  and 
8.  652.  bma  autliaririna  fundi  tor  pro- 
craoM  of  tbe  Claan  Water  Act. 

8D-«M 
Finance  ' 

To  bold  bearlnsa  on  tbe  taapaet  of  tloat- 
ln»  ntritanar  rates  on  tbe  taitematton- 
altradlnccyatem. 

8D-SM 
Labor  and  Human  Resoureea 
To  bold  bearinei  on  tbe  nomtaHtlao  of 
WOUam  K.  Brock,  m.  of  Temteaaee.  to 
be  Secretary  of  I«bar. 


To  bold  bearlnsa  on  the  current  altua- 
tlon  in  Oentid  America. 

8D-4W 
labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
CaiUdran.  Punlly.  Drusa,  and  Alooboliam 

To  bold  bearlnsa  on  tbe  role  ot  Nlcara- 
sua  In  drus  trattlddns. 

SD-430 

APRIL  33 
MOaJB. 

Tuition  and  Debt  ICanasement  Suboom- 


Rulea  aid  Admlnlatratlon 
To  resume  bearlnsa  on  Benate  ooeamlt- 
tee  readutians  miimelim  fundi  tor 
operatlns  cgpeneea  for  1966. 

8R-601 
lOMaJB. 
Approprlatlflpa 
Def  enae  Subcommittee 
To  bold  beaitasi  on  pi'oposBd  bodiet  ea- 
tlmatea  for  tiaeal  year  1966  tor  certain 
defenae   procrama.   fiffualiis    on   t^*» 
atrateslc  defenae  tailtlatlve  (policy  and 
capability). 

8D-U3 

Judidaiy 

To  bdd  bearlnsa  on  S.  447.  to  Inaure  a 

sreator  meaanre  of  eampetttloa  In  tbe 

railroad  frelsbt  InduBtry'a  tuuiUns  of 

certain  producta. 


To  bdd  bearlnsa  to  examine  the  tax 
traatment  of  corporate  takeovera. 

SD-315 
judiciary    > 
iBUBisratlan  and  Refusee  Policy  Subcom- 


SENATE  COl^MITTEE  MEETINGS 

TlUe  IV  of  Senate  Readutlon  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1077.  caUs  for  establishment  of  a 
system  f  ot  a  cdmputeiiaed  sdiedule  of 
aU  meetings  «id  hearings  of  Senate 
oranmitteea.  subcommltteea,  Joli^  com- 
mittees, and  eoinmitteea  of  oonf erenoe. 
Thto  title  requ^  aU  such  wanmittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— drdgnated  by  the  Rules 
C<»nmittee— of  the  time,  place,  and 


To  hold  bsarinsi  on  extended  vdimtary 
departure  laauea. 

8D-236 
lOMajB. 
Apprapriatkna 
Deldise  Snboonmlttee 
To  bold  bearlnip  on  propoaed  budset  ea- 
timetaa  tbr  ttood  year  1086  for  certain 
drfeaae  pragrama,  toeuslns  on  the 
atides^  deteiHe  tailtlaUve. 

SD-103 
11.-60  SJB. 
Asilealtnre.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  bold  bearlnsi  on  the  nomlnatlnna  ot 
Paler   C   ICyera,   ot   Mlaaourl.   and 
Robert  L  TbaauMOD,  ot  Indiana,  each 
to  be  an  Aadatant  Secretary  ot  Asrl- 
cdture. 

SR^36A 


2:00  pjn. 
'Approprlatlooa 

Interior  and  Related  Asendea  Subcamnlt- 
tee 
To  bold  bearlnsa  on  proposed  bodset  ea- 
ttanatea  tor  tlaed  year  1066  tor  tbe 
Foreat  Service  (hichidlns  tbe  land  and 
water  conaervathm  fund).  Department 
ot  Asrleulture. 

SD-102 
Approprlatkma 

Treaaury,  Foatd  Servloe.  and  Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
Tb  hdd  bearlnsB  on  propoaed  budset  ea- 
tlmatea  tor  tiaeal  year  1066  tor  the  De- 
partment of  tbe  Iteasury.  UJB.  Postal 
Service,  and  senerd  Oovemment  pn>- 


8D-138 
Rulea  aid  Admlnlstratkm 
TO  continue  bearlnsa  on  Senate  commit- 
tee reaolutlonB  reoueetlns  tunda  tor 
operating  expensea  for  ises. 

SR-301 


April  17, 198} 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


8337 


8336 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Apnll7,t985 


To  oooUnue 


on  Uw  tnuMct  of 
»w.*«in»  latco  on  the  Inter- 
tradliic  lyatem. 

SD-»9 


AFRILM 


poUcy 


TtanicD 
To  bold  Irnai  liigi  on  Amertcan 
towmid  Sootti  AMea. 

Asrieultare.  Itatottton.  and  Foreftry 
Tto  nnme  lMWta«i  on  &  Ml  and  &  61«. 
MUb  io  apand  oport  marketa  (or  VA 
agrieultanl  oommrwtHka.  pnride 
prtee  and  inoome  proteetkn  for  tenn- 
I II.  Mama  rraiaiiniM^i  an  afninilin~T  ~' 
food  and  fiber  at  raaaonablr  prteea. 
r-taMoma  food  aariat- 
.  focualin  on  mmmortlty 
!  for  mrml  credit  uruciama. 

8R-SMA 

Labor.  Beattb  and  Human  Servioea,  Sdu- 
cation,  and  Rdated  Agendea  Suboom- 


terad  by  the  Veteraoa* 

and  rdatad  bealtb  laitilatlon  affaet- 

tatcvetenoa. 

OIVIIS 
lOKWajn. 

Awroprlatlona         .      ^      ^ , ,» 

H17D>lndependant  Acandea  Sulioonuiiit- 

taa 

To  hoM  hearta^i  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
for  ftaeal  jraar  1M6  for  the 


and  the  CnTlronmental  Pro- 


8D-1M 
AppTftptlat*"**" 
TraiHportatlon  and  Related  Acendea  Sub- 


To  boU  heailiw  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
I  for  flaeal  year  IMt  for  the  De- 
of  WBcatlon.  taidudtnc  atu- 
ttant  flnaiMilal  aaalatanea.  guaranteed 
la.  higher  and  euntluuing 
ilgber  eduarttan  fadUtleB 
and  bMuranoe.  eoDage  bouataig 
educational  reaeareh  and  train- 
taw. 

8D-116 

CWiunewe.  JiMloe.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Bdated  Aaendea  Sobeonunlttee 
Tto  bold  beariiwa  on  propoeed  budget  ea- 
timatea  fbr  flacal  year  MM  for  the 
Fsdcral  Buraau  of  Imeatlgatlan.  De- 
partaaant  of  Juatloe.  the  Legal  Serrlcea 
Corporation,  and  the  SecuritleB  and 


To  IroM  hirarlngi  "^  r'T  ""*  '■"'f*  — - 
ttanatea  for  flaoal  year  IMS  for  the  VA 
Ooaat  Guard,  bepartment  of  Trana- 
portatlon. 

8D-1M 

Oonuaeroe.  Sdenoe,  and  Tranaportatlan 
Merdiant  Marine  Suboonunlttee 
TO  hold  hearlnga.  on  &  M4.  to  facilitate 
the  ecmptUUiaueai  of  aqmrta  of  UA 
agricultural  oonunodltlea.  and  other 
related  propoaala. 

Juvenile  Juatloe  Suboommlttee 
TO  bold  beartnga  to  eramhw  problema 
relatliw  to  Juvenile  vlcttana  In  aezual 


oertatai  provWona  rdatlBg  to 
for  the  haaardoua  ni*rTt***— 
triMt  fund  of  &  II.  Sapwfuad  Im- 
proveaaent  Act  of  INB,  and  ralatad 

BD-tU 
Vetarana*  Affalra 
To  oonttnua  heartni  on  &  f^  to  darify 
and  tanprove  eactain  baattb-care  pro- 
grana  and  aervloaa  jrwrldad  and  ad- 
mlnMtved  by  (ha  Veteraoa' 
ttatlon.  and  rdated  health  ' 
affecting  vateraiM. 

SB^M 
UMOaJB. 
Approprlatlone 

TO  bold  haartaai  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttanataa  fOr  Omttymr  ItW  for  certain 
defenae  pragiaaH.  foenaing  on  Air 
Poroa  aireratt  procunoMnt  and  re- 
aaarcb.  devdopment.  technology  and 

WlgiliWIllHg 

SD-IM 
Approprlatlona 

HDD-Independent  Agenttoa  SobeomBait- 

tee 

To  hold  beartnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 

ttanatea  for  flacal  year  IMC  for  the  De- 

qf  Hooring  .and  XMan  De- 


AprU  17, 19i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


8337 


SrMpjn. 


and  Related  Agendea  Sub-       Approprlatlona 


To  bold  baaipiM  to  review  opttana  lOr 
eondnettag  |k  pay  eoolty  atody  of  the 
Padenl  payiand  rlaariflratlBn  ayatena. 

OD-MS 

fPRILW 

Ooaunarea.  fld^ioe.  and 
Surfiwe  Tkaavirtatkm 
To  hoirt  hwiliwi  n 
authorMng  Ifunda  f or 


lOMi 
■nergy  and  Natural] 
Pttblle  Landa.  tteaai'ved  Water  and  Re- 


TohoM 

ad 


on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
for  flacal  year  UM  f or  the  Oe- 
of  Itanapoitation  and  rdat- 


8D-1M 


iBtarfor  and  Rdated  Agendea  Suboonunlt- 


IVeaanry.  Foatal  Bervlee.  and  Ocneral 


IIM.  baiB  Io  aatabUah  the  Frtrtlled 
Fteeat  Rational  Paift.  A&  S.  MS  and 
OR.  ISIS,  tt)  deaignata  tiM    "' 
tai  the  Folu  Reyea 
tai  amnjik  aa  the 

tatai  U A  tajbln  Aladto  to  KAMA  Re- 
gional Oon^oratlon  In  ethansB  for 
landi  omie4  by  audi 


APRIL] 


To  hold  beartnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlaatea  for  flacal  year  1M6  for  the 
Offlee  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  SoUdtor,  Dmartment  of  the  In- 
tflrtop* 

SD-192 

MATl 

MWpjn. 

,  Sdenoe.  and  Ttanqxirtatian 
I  Suboonunlttee 
To  bold  beartnga  on  propoaed  legialation 
funda  for  the  National 
Bunlcatlona  and  Inf  omutlan 
Athnlniatratlon. 

SB-MS 
9Mi 


8D-ne 

MOpjn. 
Judldary 
To  bold  beartnga  on  pending  nomlna- 


SD-IM 
Approprtattoaa 

Energy  and  Water  Developnient  Subcom- 
mittee 
ToreauuM  beartnga  on  propoaed  budget 
for   flaeal   year   ISM   for 


9Mt 
Approprlatlona 
Labor.  Health  gnd  Human 
cation.  andKdated . 
mlttae 
Toboidl 

for]  flaeal  year  ISM  for  the 


Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servloee,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Snboom- 


S-146.  Capttol 
Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Tranaportatlon 
Conaumer  Subcommittee 
To  bold  beartaga  on  propoaed  legWatlon 
antborldiMi    funda    for    the    Fedeml 
Trade  OoBunladan. 

SR-2U 


To  continue  beartnga  on  the  impact  of 
f'— *«"g  awrKMig*  tatea  on  the  inter- 
natfcnal  trading  lyatem. 

SD-318 
Ooreruncntal  Affalra 
Oil  I  light   <rf  Oovenment  Management 


APRIL  35 

•rMajn. 
•Foreign  Relatlona 
BualneeB  meetinga.  to  conaider  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Puniah- 
ment  of  the  Crime  of  Oenodde  (Exec 
O.  Slat  Cong.,  lataeaa.). 

8D-41S 

rSOajn. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Foreatry 

To  continue  beartnga  on  &  501  and  & 

61«.  MBa  to  expand  export  marketa  for 

U  A  agricultural  eommoditlea.  provide 

protection  for  farm- 

an  abundance  of 

food  and  fiber  at  reaacnable  prloea. 

and  continue  low-tneome  food 


f  ocuataig  on  atomic 
ffMC  activttlea. 


8D-11S 


Approprlatlona 
Treaanry.  Foatal  Servloe.  and  Oeneial 

Oovenmtant  Suboonunlttee 
To  hold  hearbifi  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttanatea  for  flacal  year  ISM  fOr  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  tai- 
dudlng  the  Olflee  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

8D-1M 


To  bold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
I  for  flacal  year  ISM  for  the  Oe- 
of    Labor.    Healtta    and 
Servtcea.  Bducatlon,  »"H  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

Room  to  be  announced 


and  Natural  Reeouroee 
and 


Juatloe.-  State,  the  Judkdary. 
I  Rdated  Agendea  subcommittee 
To  hold  beartaga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
I  for  flaeal  year  ISM  for  the  Su- 
!  Court  of  the  United  Statea.  and 
the  UA  diatrtct  oourta. 

8-14S.  Capitol 


TOhoidl 

Umatea  fOr  flacal  year  ISM  for  the 
General  n«ii  uitam  A/i»iitiii«*yM«i»i 

8D-1M 

select  on  Intdllgenoe 

Cloaed   budnem   meeting,   to   reaume 

markup  of  propoaed  legWation  au- 

thoriaiiw  fundi  for  flaeal  ywr  ISM  for 

8H-31S 

MATS 

9-JOajn. 
Approprlatlona 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Berricea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Rdated  Agendea  Sulioom- 
mlttee 
To  btdd  beartnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  ISM  for  the  De- 
partmenta  of  I^bor,  Health  and 
Human  Oeiikaa.  Bdueatlan.  ■»««<  cer- 
tain rdated  agendea. 

8D-1M 
10:00  ajn. 
Approprlatlana 
Defenae  Suboommlttee 
TO  brid  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttanatea  for  flaeal  year  ISM  fOr  certate 
defenee  programa.  f ocuataig  on  Navy 
aircraft  procurement  and  reaaardi.  de- 
velopment, technology  and  iiighiiii 
taig. 

SD-ISS 
Approprlatlona 

HOD— Independent  Agendea  Suboomailt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  ISM  for  the  De- 
partment of  wmwrhiy  and  ujrban  De- 
vdopment  and  oertata 


To  hold  ovcrdght  beartnga  on  actlvltlee 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethlea. 

SD-S4a 
iabor  and  Human  Reeourcea 
TO  hold  liiaiiiwi  on  the  nomlnatiana  of 
Hortenda  Benavklea.  of  Texaa. 
Leaanne  Benatdn.  of  Maryland.  Lo- 
rataie  MIDer.  of  Michigan.  Claude  O. 
Svafford.  of  Tooneeaee.  Robert  A. 
Vakdi,  of  North  CbroMna.  wmiam  C. 
Durant.  m.  of  Michigan.  Paul  B. 
of  North  CaroUna.  Pepe  J. 
of    Colorado,    Thomaa    F. 

Jr..  of  Caitfomla.  BaaOe  J. 

Uddo.  of  LouWana.  and  Michael  a 
Wallaoe.  of  Mlaalaalppl.  eadi  U>  be  a 
iBfMt»«r  of  the  Board  of  Directora  of 
the  Legal  Servlcea  Corporation. 

SD-tSO 

Veterana' Affalra 
TO  bold  hearinga  on  &  S.  to  clarify  and 
improve  certain  bealtb-care  programa 


SR-nSA 

Approprlatlana 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servlcea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Rdated  Agendee  Subcom- 
Ddttee 
TO  bold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttanatee  for  flecal  year  ISM  for 
ACTION  (domeatlc  programa).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadfaart 
Safety  and  HOaltb  Review 
don.  National  Conunlaalon  on  Utarar- 
lee  and  Information  Sdenoe.  and  Na- 
tional CouneO  on  the  Handicapped. 

8D-116 


10-JOajn. 
Rulce  and  Admtailatratlon 
Buitaiaai  meeting,  to  cona 
conmitttee      reaolutloni 
fundi  for  operating  expen 

tM  p  JB. 

Ider  SAiate 

ieeforlSM. 
8R-M1 

To  reaome  oienlght 

ISM  forprggraaM  ot  the  DapaitnMnt 
of  ttMBgy.i  fnrining  on  enangy  ra- 
aeardi  programa. 


Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Tranaportatlon 
TO  hold  htartiWT  ta  ccnjunctlnn  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
propoaed  leglalatlnn  authorMng  fundi 
for  the  Piahariea  Conaervatlan  and 
Management  Act  and  Plabery  Admln- 
iatratlon.  Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-SM 
Finance 
TO  bold  hearinga  on  title  n  (tax  exemp- 
tion for  animal  feed  aubataneea)  and 


Interior  and  Related  Agmdea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearinga  on  mopoaed  budget  ea- 
timatee  for  flacal  year  ISM  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planntaig  Commiaalon. 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Inatltute  of  Mueeum  Servloea. 

SD-IM 

APRILM 
MOajB. 
Finance 
TO  continue  hearinga  on  title  n  (tax  ex- 
emption tear  animal  feed  aubataneea) 
and  certata  provlalona  relating  to  reve- 
nuee  for  the  haaardoua  aubatance  re- 
apome  truat  fund  of  8.  51.  Snperfund 
Improvement  Act  of  ISM.  and  related 


8D-ai5 


Euvlranmant  aild  PubUe  Wotka 
To  hold  Joli^haariiwi  with  the  I 
tee  on  Guw^uumntal  AfteW  i 
mlttae  on  'Govemm   '~*   ^ 
and  the  Dla^  of  Col 
foracaattaig  fapabQlty. 

SD-S43 
Governmental  Afteira 
Governmental  tffldeney  and  the  Diatitet 
of  COlumtain  Subeommtttee 
TO  hold  Joint  ^leartaga  with  the  Oonunlt- 
tee  on  EnvKonawnt  and  PabUe  Woika 
on  tfobal  fu<  w  ailing  capaMMty. 

8D-«4a 
Labor  and  Humfen : 


,  Science,  and  Tranvortatlon 
■Subcommittee 
To  bold  beartaga  on  pnvoaed  legialation 
anthorlitaig  fundi  for  the  Conaumer 
noduct  Safety  Commiaalon. 

SR-25S 
Veteran'Affltira 
TO!  bold  oveialght  hearinga  on  the  Veter- 
aoa' Admlnlatratlon  home  loan  guar- 
anty program. 

SD-SM 
10:Mi 


Apprppriatip*** 


To  hold  heartagi  on  &  Ml.  aothorMog 
fundi  for  fltod  year  ISM  for  the  Na- 

8D-4M 


itlona 
luboommlt 

Ibaaitagit 


lOHW 
Approprlatlona 
Defenae  Subooiimlttee 
To  hold  hearinga  on 


ttanatea  for  |lacal  year  ISM  fOr  oertata 
defenae  procrama.  focudng  qa  Army 
modemiaatltm. 

SD-iSS 


HDD-Independent  Agendea  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  beartaga  on  propoaed  budget  ee- 
I  for  flaeal  year  ISM  for  the  De- 
of  HoiiBtag  and  Diban  De- 
and  eertata  indqwndent 


SD-IM 
and  Related  Agendea  Sub- 


Tb  hold  bearing  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlaataa  tot  flacal  year  ISM  for  the  De- 
paitment  of  Itanaportatkm  and  relat- 

SD-13^ 
EUvtaoument  and  Public  Woika  / 

Bndnem  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.^Mniwl 
&  MS.  billa  authoriaing  funda  for  pro- 
grama of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and 
other  related  meaaurea. 

SD-4M 


8D-ia4 
Environment  and  Public  Worki 
Buainea  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  134.  au- 
thoiidng  fundi  throu^  flacal  year 
ISH  for  programa  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act.  inrliiding  puUlc  water 
ayatema  and  protection  of  under- 
ground lourcei  of  drinking  water. 

SD-4M 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
Children.  FkmOy.  Druga.  and  Alcoholbm 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearlngB  im  S.  140.  ChOdren'a 
Juatloe  Act 

8D-4S0 
SrOOpjB. 
Appropriationi 

Interior  and  Rdated  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  bearingi  on  iwopoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  fOr  flacal  year  ISM  fw  territo- 
ilal  atfalia.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 

MATS 

9:WaJB. 
Ftnanoe 

International  Trade  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  the  propoeed  Tde- 
oommunicatiani  Itade  Act 

SD-315 

10:00  ajn. 

Commoce.  Scienoe.  and  TnuHportation 

To  hold  hearinga  ta  conjunction  with 

the  National  Ocean  Poliey  Study  on 

propoaed  legldatian  authoriaing  funda 

for  the  Coastal  Zme  Management  Act 


8338 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  17, 1985 


Apnl  17. 1985 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAltKS 


8339 


8338 


of  the  Natlofial 
Ooaanle  and  Atmovterle  AAalntatim- 
Uoo.  DepaitHMBt  of  Oouiuierec 

SR-aU 

MAT* 


•40 


,  and  TmaporUtfoB 
Snrffeee 'nwHpo'tatioa  SuboaniBtttM 
To  bold  bavtawi  on  pcopoMd  lotWatlan 
MtttaatWiic  fundi  fa-  nO  nfety  pto- 
» of  the  Department  of  TnuMpor- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lOMajn. 
Select  oo  Intdllienee 
Cloaed    buaineai    meeting,    to   reeume 
maikup  of  propooed  la«iilatkin  au- 
thortttaw  fundi  for  flaeal  year  1M6  for 
the  InteUlienoe  eommontty. 

8H-ai9 

1IAT0 

9-JOajB. 
/ipf  nprlatltim 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Servteea.  Sdu- 
eatloo,  and  Related  Acendea  Subooai- 


April  17, 1985 


SR-SSS 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Bctoioe.  and  THUMportatlon 
Merchant  Marine  Bnhwnmtttee 
TO  hold  heartawa  on  the  oonaoiMatlaa  of 
certain  trade  routea. 

8R-»a 

MATT 

•aoam. 
Aimfoprtatlciia 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serricea.  Bdu- 
eatlon.  and  Related  Acendea  Subcom- 


TO  hold  bearinsi  on  propoaad  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  ftaal  year  IMS  for  the  Oe- 
partmenU  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Serylcea,  Uueatlon.  and  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

8D-lie 
lomajn. 
Envlranment  and  Public  Woika 

meeting,  to  oonalder  pending 


of  biergy,  focuatng  on  nuclear  i 
program!  and  nudear  waate  aetivltiea. 

8D-M6 

MAT  14 

•:MaJB. 
Appropriationa 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Oartieea,  Uo- 
eation.  and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  iMiarlni  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  flaoal  year  IMO  for  the  De- 
paitmenU  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Serrtoaa.  Uueatlon.  and  cer- 
tain related  miiti  ha 

SD-llO 
lOMi 


TO  hold  heariiwB  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
I  for  flacal  year  IMS  for  the  De- 
of    Labor.    Health    and 
-  Hnamn  Senrteea.  Uueatlon.  and  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

8D-116 
lOMajn. 
Kmliunment  and  PubUe  Wtnka 

meeting,  to  conaldfr  pending 


SD-406 
MOpjn. 
Appropriationa 

mtcrtor  and  Related  Agendee  Subcommit- 
tee 
Tb  hold  hearino  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  IMO  for  the 
Indian  Health  Sendee.  Department  of 
HMlth  and  Human  Serricea. 

8D-1M 

MATO 

ftlOajn. 
Appropriationa 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servlcea.  Uu- 
eatlon.  and  Rdated  Agendea  Suboom- 


SD-«06 
arOOpjB. 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1M6  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (Includ- 
ing the  land  and  water  ccnoenratkin 
fund).  Department  of  the  Interior. 

8D-1M 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 

Energy  Reacarch  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  reeume  ovenight  hearlnga  on  pro- 
poaed budget  requeeta  for  flacal  year 
IMS  for  pragiama  of  the  Department 
of  Biergy.  foeuaing  on  fuakm  energy 


SD-Sfl« 


MAT  10 


TO  hold  I  wi  liigi  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
I  f or  flaeal  year  IMO  for  the  De- 
of  Idbor.  Health  and 
Bmnan  Senkjea.  Uueatlon,  and  cer- 
tain related  agendea. 

8D-110 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
To  hold  liiiiliigi  on  nomlnatlona  of 
■   Manhan  B.  Babaon.  of  Connecticut. 
and  WOf oed  W.  Jbhanaen.  of  Califor- 
nia, eadi  to  be  a  mw tier  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Ralatlona  Board. 

SD-4M 
Veterana*  Aftebra 
Tlinliwi  meeting,  to  mark  up  &  0.  to 
dartty  and  Improve  certain  health- 


and  aftainirtarad  by  the  Veterana*  Ad- 
mintatration.  and  related  proppeali. 
and  &  SOT.  to  provide  for  Jodldal 

of  the  VA.  to  codify  certataiVA 
leadnrea.  to  Improve 
the  VA  apyealB  proceai.  to  require  the 
VA  toconply  with  eertal 
f  weduiea,  and  to  provide  for 
able  feea  to  attomeya  aervlng  aa  legal 
eounad  for  veterana. 

SR-418 


•:Mi 

and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Reaearch  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  reaume  overnight  beartnga  on  pro- 
poaed budget  requeeta  for  flacal  year 
1900  for  programa  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focudng  on  ccnaervatlon 
and  renewable  programa. 

SD-300 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnga  to  review  the  health 
preventlan/immotlon    for    Medicare 
beneflclarlea. 

8D-ai5 

MATH 

10:00  aan. 
Pordgn  Relatione 
To  iMdd  joint  hearlnga  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary  on  tntematlonal 
temrlan  and  nareotle  trafficking. 

8D-419 
Judldary 
To  hold  Joint  hearlnga  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poralgn  Relattena  on  taitema- 
tlonal  terrarlam  and  narcotic  trafflck- 
tag. 

SD-119 
kOOpjn. 

and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Reaearch  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
TO  reaume  overalght  hearing!  on  pro- 
poaed budget  requeeta  for  flaeal  year 
1900  for  programa  of  the  Department 


Interior  and  Related  Agendee  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearlnai  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  19M  fbr  the 
^Minji  Information  AdminMratlon. 
and  the  Bponcmic  Regulatory  Admln- 
iatration.  Department  of  Energy. 

8D-1M 
Foreign  Relatione 
To  continue  Joint  liaailnga  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary  on  Inter- 
national teiTorlam  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

8D-419 
Qovemmental  AfCalra 
Intergovernmental  Relatione  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  reaume  hearingi  on  8.  419.  to  emure 
that  the  Federal  Oovemaait  aawnntt 
the  full  coet  of  leglalaWng  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  puipoaea  and  mandatea. 

SD-«4a 

Judtelary 

To  continue  Joint  hearinga  with  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione  on 

international  teirorlnn  and  narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 

MAT  IS 

9:30  aju. 
Appropriationa 

lAbw.  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearing  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  flaeal  year  lOiO  for  the  De- 
partmenta  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Servlcea,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendea. 

SD-110 
lOHWajn. 
Foreign  RelatlonB 
TO  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary  on  Inter- 
national terrarlam  and  narcotic  traf- 
flddng. 

SD-419 

Judldary 

To  continue  Joint  hearing  with  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione  on 

tntematlanal  terrorlsn  and  narcotic 

trafffrklng 

SD-419 


MAT  10 


9:M 


nnMmaww,  Sdencc.  and  Tranvortatlon 

meeting,  to  oondder  pending 


SR-a53 
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lOMi 
Appropriationa 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heariitga  on  propoaed  budget  ee- 
timatee  for  tiacal  year  1900  for  foaaQ 
energy. 

8D-1M 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reeourcea 
&>ergy  Reaeareb  and  Development  Sub- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAIIKS 


Service.  Department  of 
8D-1M 


the  Interior. 


To  reaume  oMi  eight  hearlnga  on  pro- 
poaed budget  requeeta  for  flaeal  year 
1900  for  pndraaM  for  the  Department 
of  Ikiergy.  foeuaing  on  foaaQ  energy 
programa. 


i"' 


iTlT 
9:S0aJB. 

Commeroc'Sdeitoe.  am!  TiiiiHNiilill<iii 
Surface  Tranapoltation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heuliMPi  on  the  deregulation  of 
Burf ace  bdglit  forwardera. 

SR-MS 

kATSl 

10:00  ajn.  ' 

Appropitetlmia 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ee- 
timatee  for  flacal  year  1906  for  the 
Holocauat  Memorial  Ooundl.  MtaMnda 


MAT  23 

2Mpjn. 
Appropriationa 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatee  for  flaeal  year  1900  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reaervea.  and  foaail  energy. 

8D-1S8 

JUNE  11 

940  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
To  hold  overalght  hearlnga  on  the  imide- 
mentatlon  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(PX.  07-414),  foeuaing  on  aeetlon  7(b) 
rdattng  to  radlatlon-cancer  UabOtty. 

SIV4M 

JUNE  12 

0:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
To  continue  overalght  hearinga  on  the 
inudementation  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  (PX.  97-414),  foeuaing  on  aeetlon 
7(b)  rdating  to  radlation-eancer  liabO- 
Ity. 

8D-4M 


8339 

OCTCffiBRl 
11K)0  aJB. 
Veterana*  Affalra 
To  hold  hearlngB  to  review  the  leglal»- 
ttve  priorltleB  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-100 

CANCELLATIONB 


AFRILIO 
lOMajn. 
Judldary 
Buaineet  meeting^  to 
ralfmlar  twiiiiKm 


8D-220 


APRIL  20 


940  ajn. 
Commooe,  Sdence,  and  Ttanaportation 
To  hold  hearinga  hi  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
propoaed  IfglalaWiwi  antborWng  fnnda 
for  the  Vlaherlea  Conaervatlan  and 
Management  Act  and  fiahery  pn>- 
granw  of  the  Nattanal  Oceank:  and  At- 
moopherlc  Admlnlatiatlon,  Depart- 
ment of  Commeree. 


'^.:, 


Aarill8.198i 
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The 
caDad  to 
Tb0 


at  IS  noon,  on  Um 
of  th*  reeati.   and   vaa 
by  tba  WwHant  pro 
]. 


(£«WBitw  day  o^  MondaK  lyrit  li,  IMS) 

bjr  routtBa 

astfli 

vtth 


not  to 
the  hour  of  1:M  pjB. 
Umttad  therein  to  5 


Oar 

todv  wfllbaaCferad  tar  Ardi- 

ns.  prdate  of  the 

GoOTCO  Ok  Jubov^ 

lea.  MOV  Toffk.  MT.  Tbe  ArehMahop  la 
tar 


The  ArdiMahop 
prelate   of  the 

Chmcfa  of  Aiwka.  Maw  Tork.  MT,  of- 
fered the  foDoavkicprarer 

m  the  naaae  of  the  VMher.  of  the 
80Q.  and  of  the  Boir  fl^itt.  ^Iman. 

A^ijhty  ood..  eternal  OWda  of  an 
people,  dlieet  oa  done  the  path  of  joe- 
tiee  and  hoMar  fta  oar  daDr  eondnrt. 
Otve  of  Thr  talMihiia  to  thiB  fkirioaa 
MattoB  ao  that  It  bmt  oonthme  to 
afakia  aa  a  wrieoariBg  baaoon  of  Ubertr 
the  daik  ckMdi  of  trrannr 
lovaal  atoara  Thr  iB- 
flnite  «Ut  to  the  MeaiberB  of  thia 
taodr.  that  ther  oMir  tae  ki- 
tooard  a  gHatnwa  of  parpoae. 
that  ther  mar  tae  emobled  to  the, 
orpHiit  qnaat  far  Joatlee,  freedooi.  and 
peace  for  aD  of  mankind, 
We  thank  Thee  ki  the  name  of  tbe 
people  for  Tbr  eternal 
le  merer  In  profldinc 
a  aaie  lefnpe  ki  theee  United 
frwn  the  ratailng  tnhumanltr 
of  their  tntTTt**^  We  offer  to  Tliee  oar 
Mcrlfleae  opon  the  altar  of  freedom  tai 
en  act  of  ledmipMon  for  aU  of  amn- 
kkML  In  tain.  Baavenlr  Vtather,  we  aak 
that  Thr  other  children  alwara  tae 
ipared  from  the  atttUnc  roke  of  trran- 
nr and  paraecatloa. 

Otve.  we  taMHBh  Thee,  taut  a  partt- 
de  of  Thr  tmlillal  wiedom  to  an  aaen 
that  ther  niar  loam  to 
with  Jor  and  taapplnem 
on  the  path  of  rittateooaneei.  truth. 
andfreedoBL. 


raiowinc  routine  momkiK 
It  win  tae  the  kitentinn  of  the  malorttr 
leader  to  tam  to  althar  of  the  follow- 
lit«  taOla.  or  taoth:  Cakndar  Order  MO. 
Tt.  &  tU.  pipelkie  aafetr.  and  oyen- 
dar  Order  Ma  tl.  &  7M.  the  Matlanal 
Duieaii  of  atandardi  anthortetlon. 
.  If  not  taoth.  tai  mr  view,  are 
itema  In  nature. 
^^  thaw  la  a  poartiilltr  roOean 
will  ooour* 

Alao.  ttie  Benate.  durlnc  the  eouree 
of  the  dar.  eould  turn  to  anr  other 
lodaiattve  or  esecutlve  tteme  whl^ 
have  keen  deared. 

It  would  appear  oertain  that  we  wffl 
not  have  a  aeaakm  tomorrow.  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  there  mar  not  tae  a 
rote  aoaaetlme  todar.  taut  It  le  unllkeir 
there  wffl  tae  a  roUean  vote. 

Ur.  Prealdent.  I  would  alao  tatdlcate. 
aa  far  aa  the  majorltr  leader  knowa, 
we  wffl  atffl  etart  action  00  the  taudpet 
next  Mondar.  the  Od  of  Aprfl.  Then. 
00  Toaedar.  «•  wffl  move  to  the 
Contra  aid  propoaaL  There  are  Indlea- 
tloiw  of  eome  poaaOde  change.  If  It  can 
tae  worked  out.  In  that  provWon. 
Hopefnnr  I  can  diacum  that  with  the 
minorltr  leader  later  thla  afternoon. 

Tlien.  on  Wedneedar  of  next  week, 
we  wffl  tae  taaek  on  the  taudget  reeolu- 
tlon  and  we  wffl  continue  on  that  untfl 

n  IB  CDlDOB0Cl  0»  ■ 

Mr.  CRANffTON.  Mr.  PreaMent. 
mar  I  aak  the  majorltr  leader  what 
the  rituatlon  la  with  regard  to  votea  on 


I  aend  thii  to  the  daak  gn  tadialf  of 
mradf .  Mr.  Monnup. 
Mr.  Qunrcs.  Mr.  BonacK.  M^.  Wtma, 
Mr.  OoB^  Mr.  rHBPii.  Ur.  Kaon. 
Mr.  MwwaaoM.  Mr.  lUaaa—.  and 
Mr.  Lamm— a  end  aak  fCr  Ita  taame- 

The  FSBBIDIMO  OFFlCliK.  la 
there  otajeetkar 

Mr.  DQI&  Mr.  PreaMent.  I  am  con- 
atratoadtoohjeet.       

The  FMBIDIMO  OFVICBl.  The 
otajectkm  la  heard  and  the  raeOhittan 
wffl  go  over  under  the  rule. 

The  test  of  the  reeoiutlon  le  aa  f ol- 
lowa: 

It  to  tiM  Bmma  of  Um 
that  the 


tjr)  n  M  to  aUaw  fuD : 
livliw  Adiaitinwta  for 
UiroiMlilNa. 


ofthaOortot 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr. 
am  Introducing  two 
taehalf  of  mraeif  and 


Mr.  DOLB.  On  Moodar.  It  la  mr 
hope  that  we  can  dtoeum  the  taudget 
propoaaL  taut  not  have  votea. 

Mr.  CRAM8TOM.  I  thank  the  major- 
ltr 


RMOOOMinON  OP  THB 
MAJOfUTT  IXADKR 

Hie  FIUBBIDBIT  pro  tempore.  The 
maJuilti  leader  li  reoog- 


RBCOOMITIOM  OF  THB 
MDfORITT  lAADSR 

The   PRSBIDIMG   OFFICER   (Mr. 
OaAiot).  Tbe  dietlngulahed  minority 
'  la  reoognlaed. 


SCHXDUIJS 

Mr.  DOIX.  Mr.  Praeldent.  under  the 
ftan'**"g  order,  the  leaden  have  10 
minutea  eadi.  unleaa  leeeived.  fol-^ 
lowed  tar  apodal  orden  not  to  exceed 
U  minutee  tar  Senatora  McComnLi.. 
MnxBOWBO.  and  PaoTmaa,  f  tdlowed 


RXBOLirnOM  1S4-A8- 
8DR1MG  THB  COeT-OF-UVIMG 
ADJUSTMBHTB  FOR  SOCIAL  SB- 
CDRTIT  RBCIPIBWIB 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Praaidant.  I  am 
gotaig  to  aend  to  the  deek  the  f OUowtaig 
atanple  reeoiutlon.  I  wffl  read  It. 

TO, 


that  Uw 


tt  to  tiM  tba  8«iat  of  the  I 

Rwoiutlop  for  ftoeol  IMS 


BnAUM.  8UCUMMB,  and  I^v 
The  flrat.  a  jokit  reeoiutlon.  atatae  tbe 
poUcr  of  the  Utalted  Statea  that  the 
taudget  reedutian  for  flecal  IMS  aa  re- 
vleed  ahaU  tae  deemed  to  taidude 
amounta  auffldent  under  function  680. 
Sodal  Securltr.  eo  aa  to  Inaure  the  fuU 
coetof-llving  adjuatmenta  for  Sodal 
Securltr  redplenta  throuiAi  flacal 
1968. 

Tbe  aecond  reedutkm  expreama  the 
BCMO  of  tbe  Senate  that  tbe  taudget 
reedutkm  for  ftaoal  1668  and  aucoeed- 
Ing  reara  ahaU  Indude  auffldent 
amounta  under  function  680.  Sodal 
Securltr,  ao  aa  to  allow  fuU  funding  of 
the  coetof-Uvlng  adjuatmenta  for 
flacal  reara  1868  throui^  1068. 

Theee  raaotutlona  are  reflectlone  of 
mr  commitment  to  eee  that  our  con- 
tract with  thia  Matkm'a  dderir  and 
dlaatalad  Sodal  Seeuritr  taenefldarlea 
la  not  broken. 

Mr.  Preddent.  deaplte  contlnuoua 
promlaea  from  the  Preaklent  during 
tbe  peat  ymr  that  he  would  never 
reduce  Sodal  Securltr  taeneflti  to  cur- 
rent redplenta.  he  and  Senate  Repub- 
llcana  have  advanced  a  Joint  propoaal 
to  do  juat  that.  The  oompromlae 
taudget  ther  have  propoaed  wffl  reduce 
tbe  Sodal  Securltr  ooet-of-llvlng  ad- 


dw  Member  on  die  Ckxir. 
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Jiiatment  [COLilU  tay  2  percent  In  each 
of  the  next  8  yeara  under  vlrtualir  aB 
eoonomlc  proje^lona.  Thla  wffl  reduce 
Sodal  Security)  taenefit  parnenla  tar 
$22.6  tafflkm  ov«te-  the  S-rear  period. 

Conatrlcttav  Sodal  Securltr  OOLA'a 
aa  the  Prealdent  and  Senate  R^ubU- 
cana  are  propoang  la.  In  fact,  a  rMuo- 
tlon  In  exiattng  Sodal  Securltr  taane- 
flta.  oontrarr  fo  the  Imiwiailnn  the 
Prealdent  to  trtlng  to  preeent  to  the 
American] 
In  1972  that  tti4  value  of  Sodal  Securl- 
tr taeneflta  aboald  tae  hdd  conatant  in 
the  future  \n  the  face  of  InflaUnn,  and 
wrote  into  law  k  guarantee  that  taena- 
fiU  woukl  tae  Intrfaaed  to  do  that.  Anr 
reatrlctkm  on  thla  periodic  adjnatment 
oonatltutea  a  leduiBtlon  in  cuirentlr- 
guaranteed  taeaeflta  to  current  Sodal 
Seeuritr  benefl^ariea. 

The  effect  ofH^  COLA  reduetkm  ia 
quite  atanple,  Sfdal  Securltr  baa  been 
and  rematna  ait  abeolute  neoeaettr  for 
many  elderir  A>nerlcana  who  faU  Into 
lower  income  bhi^eta.  Meartr  48  per- 
cent of  elderir-neaded  boneehoidi  had 
total  moner  iniomea  bdow  $10,000  In 
1988.  Seventr-three  and  four-tentha 
percent  of  ddeHr  bouaebOMk  had  tai- 
comea  of  $20,000  or  leaa.  The  great  am- 
jority  of  dderir  Americana  duater 
around  the  poMertr  line.  In  1968.  14.1 
percent  of  the  population  age  68  and 
over,  3.7  mnn«i^,  bad  tncomea  taelow 
the  povertr  levtel.  counting  Sodal  Se- 
euritr taeneflta.  An  adrtlthiml  8J  per- 
cent of  the  popklatlon  age  68  and  over. 
2.2  million,  tai  1983  had  ineomea  tae- 
tween  the  povettr  levd  and  28  percent 
above  the  poirerty  level,  counting 
Sodal  Security  ben^ta. 

Further  evlddice  that  Social  Securi- 
ty remaina  a  taellroA  that  keapa  many 
elderly  peraonalfTom  deetltutlon  la  re- 
vealed in  the  percentage  of  Income 
that  Sodal  Sdeurity  oonatltutea  for 
the  Natlon'a  elaerly: 

In  1982.  Sodal  Security  auppUed 
more  than  half  of  tbe  total  Income  for 
65  percent  of  ^a  taenefldarlea  68  and 
over. 

Security  auppUed  90 

,  income  ftar  27  per- 

lea  68  and  over. 

Security  auppUed  100 

income  for  18  per- 

168  and  over. 

A  r^MTt  l^jthe  Houae  Ware  and 
Meana  Commltiee.  titled  "Background 
Matoial  on  Poferty,"  baa  determtaied 
that,  if  there  wjere  no  Social  Security. 
there  would  bej  about  SJ  dderty  per- 
aona  for  everr  I  who  now  faila  bdow 


In  1982, 
percent  of 
cent  of  Ita 

In  1982. 
percent  of 
cent  of  Ita 


tbe  po^^ertr  leveL  In  other 
Social  Seeuritr  reduoea  tbe  Inddence 
of  povotr  ainong  tbe  aged  tar  70  per- 
cent Furtbennore.  according  to  the 
same  report,  falthou^  about  two- 
tbirda  of  Social  {Security  redplenta  are 
aged,  paymenta  to  tbe  aged  and  non- 
aged together  In  1982  protaaUr  kept 
13.8  mifflon  pemma  of  aU  agea  out  of 
poverty.  Nearly  9.3  millon  of  theee 
would-be-poor  are  age  65  or  older." 


Tbe  Congraaalonal  Budget  Office 
COK)]  baa  analyaed  the  projected  fi- 
nancial impact  of  tbe  new  Republican 
propoaal  on  taenefldarlea— tbe  ao- 
caUed.  modified  CPI  minua  2  percent 
propoaal  ooopiad  with  a  amaU  increaae 
in  aupplemental  aecurity  income  [SSI] 
taeneflta  tor  the  impoveriabed  aged. 
taUnd.  and  dtaaUed.  Tbe  CBO  coodud- 
ed  that,  uaing  ita  own  inflation  aa- 
auBoiClona,  the  propoeed  3-year  reduc- 
tion In  COLA'a  for  non-meana-teated 
paognm  bedeflta,  combined  with  the 
SSI  Increaaea.  would  increaae  tbe  pov- 
erty gap.  that  ia.  tbe  aggregate 
amount  of  income  needed  to  raiae  tbe 
faicomea  of  tbe  35  million  Americana 
lldng  tadoir'the  poverty  levd  up  to 
the  povnty  threabold.  tay  an  eatimated 
$430  million  and  would  increaae  tbe 
numtaer  of  poor  people  by  about 
530XNW.  With  reapect  to  tbe  effect  of 
the  COLA  reduction  alone— not  par- 
tially ofCeet  by  the  alii^t  proiweed  in- 
creaae in  SSI  taeneflta— tbe  CBO  con- 
duded  that  the  "5.4  pnoent  reductiim 
in  real  taeneflta  would  increaae  the 
povertr  8ap  tar  an  eatimated  $610  mil- 
lion and  would  increaae  tbe  numtaer  of 
peoirie  In  povertr  br  600,000.  Under 
the  admlnlatration'a  eccmomlc  aaaump- 
tloaa,  the  reaulta  of  this  COLA  reduc- 
tion are  even  more  severe. 

Tbe  ddiate  on  the  budget  that  will 
begin  ^lext  week  la  really  a  debate  on 
the  liMbiftleB  that  guide  thia  country. 
DeiBBOcrata  tadleve  thoae  prioritiea 
ought  to  be  aet  to  enaure  a  future  of 
hope  for  an  Americana.  We  believe  the 
prtoittlea  reflected  in  the  compromise 
taudget  woriced  out  taetween  the  White 
HOuae  and  the  Senate  Republicans 
must  tae  challenged  and  changed. 

And  are  tadleve  that  it  is  aM»tq>rlate 
that  one  of  the  flrat  queatlans  we  ad- 
drea  In  changing  thoae  priivltiea  con- 
oema  the  protection  and  preaervmtlon 
of  a  eontrmet  we  have  with  tbe  Ameri- 
can people— a  contract  they  have 
counted  on  in  planning  their  futurea— 
a  contract  that  keepa  almost  14  qnn- 
llon  aenlor  dtiaena  out  of  poverty. 

That  contract  la  Social  Security.  And 
wffl  uae  every  means  at  our 
to  atop  the  Reagan  adminia- 
tratlon'a  attempt  to  cut  Social  Securi- 
ty OOLA'a. 

Tbe  *t*«k**""  that  I  introduced 
todar  la  dedgned  to  take  tbe  flrat  step 
toward  that  end.  It  Is  mr  hope  that  we 
wffl  premdl  In  eliminating  Sodal  Seeu- 
ritr COLA  reductlona  from  tbe  taudget 
taefwe  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Rrealdent,  I  aA  unanimous  con- 
aent  that  I  mar  reaerve  tbe  balance  of 
mr  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out obJectkHi.  It  is  so  ordered. 


8.  813— WATDRAL  .  GAS  PIPEUME 
SAFETY'  ACT  AMD  THE  HA^ 
ARDOUS  LIQUID  PIPEUNB 
SAFETY  ACT— AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Preeident.  with 
the  concurrence  and  approval  of  the 
minmlty  leader.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  tbe 
eonaideration  of  ralfndar  item  No.  76. 
S.  813,  pipeline  safety  programs  au- 
thoriaatko.  and  that  no  amendmenta. 
motiona.  appeala,  or  pointa  of  order  be 
in  mder. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  IB 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
iaao  ordered. 

Tbe  bffl  wffl  be  atated  by  title. 

Tbe  aadatant  leglalative  derk  read 
aa  follows: 


A  wn  (a  811)  to  auMBd  tlw  Natoial  Oas 
PfpeUne  Safety  Act  of  ISOa  uid  tbe  Hnud- 
oui  Uoold  Pipdlne  Safety  Aet  of  10T»  to  an- 
tbotlw  ■waopilatlone  for  ftoeal  yean  IMC 
and  IMT.  and  for  other  I 


Tbe  Senate  inoceeded  to  conaider 
thetaOL     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Tbe 
bill  is  before  the  Senate.  The  queatlon 
is  on  tbe  engroeament  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bilL 

Tbe  bill  waa  ordered  to  tae  engroased 
for  a  third  reading,  waa  read  tbe  third 
time,  and  pasaed,  aa  follows: 
&8U 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  amA  Homte  af 
R^^reaentattoea  af  Ou  Vnitat  Statea  af 
America  in  Cangreaa  atwemVlai,  That  (a) 
■ectkm  17(a)  of  the  Natorsl  Om  Flpdtne 
Safety  Act  of  MOa  (49  App.  Uj&C  ia84(a)) 

(1)  atrikina  "and"  at  the  cad  of  paraarvh 

(2)  etriUiia  tbe  period  at  tbe  end  of  pan- 
erapb  (I)  and  ineertinc  In  Ilea  thereof  a 


(3)  addltw'at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fODov- 
ina  new  pananwibK 

"(4)  M.4M,000  for  tbe  ftoeal  year 
September  M.  laas:  and 

"(5)  $S.61B.M0  for  tbe  fiseal  year 
September  M.  UtT.". 

(b)  Sectian  17  of  tbeHatanl  Oaa  Fkwilne 
Safety  Act  of  U«a  (4*  App.  UJ8.C.  1084)  to 
amended  by  addifw  at  tbe  and  thereof  tbe 
foUowlna: 

"(e)  Vat  purpoeee  at  eanylna  oat  tbe  PM- 
eral  graote4o«ld  protirinne  of  aeetiaB  Md) 
of  tbto  Act  (48  App.  UJBXX  1674(d))  and  aee- 
tk»  90B(d)  of  the  Haawdoae  lioald  PIpdIne 
Safety  Aet  of  1878  (48  App.  VB.C.  8D04(d)). 
there  are  aatbortoed  to  be  appropriated— 

"(1)  $4,800,880  for  tbe  ftoeal  year  cndlna 
September  so.  1888:  and 

"(3)  84.718.880  for  tbe  ftoeal  year  epdtaw 
September  30. 1887.". 

(c)  Seetioa  908(dX3)  of  tbe  Heaautloae 
Uquld  Fipdine  Safety  Act  of  1078  (48  App. 
UJELC.  a884(d)(3))  to  amei^ed  by  inaeitlna 
"or  aection  17(e)  d  the  Itatand  Oae  Plpe- 
Une  Safety  Act  of  1878  (48  App.  VAC 
1674(dX8)r  ImmwHatrly  after  "tttle". 

sac.  S.  (a)  Section  314(a)  of  tbe  Hamrdoae 
Uquid  Pipdlne  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  App. 
UJB.C.  301Ka))  to  amended  by- 

(1)  atilktaia  "and"  at  tbe  end  of  parMrapb 
(2): 

(3)  etrikina  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8)  and  ineertina  in  lieo  thereof  a 
■emicolon:  and 
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(S)  addkif^tha  «Dd  ttMiMf  Um  follow- 
'^4)  ItIMM  tar  tlM  flmi  fMr 


tl)  mt  JM 

<b>  Owttoa  U4(b)  of  Um 
P^dlnt  anfatf  Aet  o<  Itit  (4* 
»l«(b)>  li  ■!■■!<■<  tr- 

(1)  iMklav '^MtT' at  tlM  «n«  of 
(ax 

(»  ■trfkHw  ttM  pHtod  at  ttw  6Dd  o« 
(S)  and  iBHrtkw  to  Um 


rArtoflMt.". 

)  Ka)  «f  Um  HManl  Om 
I  of  IMS  (4f  Ap».  UAC 

that 

iMl(a>o(ttM] 

At*  of  l»lt  <«•  Aw.  UJB.C 
lM4(a)>liUMBaodkVi 


In  the 


of  only  a  f ev  days,  the 


Mr.  SDCFBOir.  ICr.  Prerident.  I 
mote  to  THwwfclMr  the  vote  bjr  irtiieta 
themnwaapawiirf 

lir.  BTRD.  I  0M>«e  to  lay  that 
motton  on  the  tahle. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  waa 
Ito. 


EZ7XMSION  OP  TnaS  TO  AN- 
WOUMCK  APPOIWTmWT  OF 
OBFUTT    UfiATi    CUUMHBL    OP 


Mr.  8IMFB0N.  M^.  Preaident. 
havtaw  conaultod  with  the  aenkv  Sena- 
tor tsom  West  Vkttaite.  I  eek  tmanl- 
nant  that  the  Preaident  pro 
of  the  Benatu  have  a  period 
of  M  mote  days  to  aimnwnoe  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  dvuty  laial  counael 
of  the  Senate.  puniMnt  to  S  UAC  388 
and  PnbMcUwr  9»478. 

The  FRIBIDIIIO  OPnCKR.  With- 
out ohjeeCian.  tt  ia  ao  ordered. 


RSCOOHTTION  OP  SENATOR 
MoOONNBX 

The  PRMIIHWO  OFPIGXR.  Under 
the  preivtoiiB  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Ofr.  MtoOonnuJ  la  reooc- 
nlMd  for  not  to  eaeeed  li  mlnutee. 


APABTBXID 


Mr.  MoCXINNKLL.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
am  a  new  Memher  of  the  U^S.  Senate, 
the  world'a  greateet  deuberattve  body, 
and  in  my  flnt  few  montha  hate  I 
have  wltneaaed  what  the  Senate  can 
do.  when  it  wanta  to. 

And.  aa  a  Memher  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate.  I  have  come  to  ob- 
aerve  the  potential  we.  aa  RepuhUeana. 
have  to  initiatOk  to  lead,  to  fane  con- 
aenaua,  and  to  Inatttute  change. 

Reecntly.  the  irtiole  world  wltneaaed 
an  o^T^  of  the  power  and  potential 
of  the  17.8.  Senate  to  act 


In  unlaoB  to  paaa  a  reaOta- 
tion  and  aend  a  meamfe  to  the  Ji 
ao  powerful  that  tt  eauaa 
to  talte  notice.  And  n 
IWka   that    were   ataUad. 
again  In  eatnaati 
lalodged.  And  our 
with  the  Japaneae  are  bad 

I  waa  proud  to  be  a  part  of  that 
effort.  Mr.  Preatdent.  and  eieitod  and 
to  wttneaa  irtiat  wei  aa  UJL 
can  do  to  affeet  the  eoune 
of  world  eventa. 

I  eoaae  before  the  UA  Senate  today 
to  auggeet  to  my  coUeaguea  that  the 
time  haa  oome  to  fles  aone  of 
muadea,  to  ezerelie  that 


In  a  unlfleil  effort  to  correct  ^ 
of  the  meet  abhorrent  and  criminal 
of  injuatlce  evident  In  the 


The  lyitcm  of  apartheid  la  nothing 
abort  of  crimlnaL  When  a  diabetic 
priaoner  diee  in  cuatody  becauaeahe  ii 
denied  taMuUn— that  la  crimlnaL  When 
18  membera  of  a  nonviolent  pdUtlcal 
group  are  held  without  charge,  with- 
out bafl  for  montha  that  la  crimlnaL 
We  muat  reapood  ae  a  body.  We  muat 
bring  about  a  change. 

In  the  peat  10  daya  we  have  heard  of 
plana  for  change  In  South  Africa,  "nut 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa  haa  indi- 
cated it  would  aupport  leglalation  in 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  ftnWbltlon 
of  Mhced  Manriagea  Act.  which  f orWda 
marriagea  between  whitee  and  nion- 
whitea,  and  the  immorality  aeta  which 
outlaws  aezual  relatione  between 
whitea  and  nonwhltee.  Thia  action 
■hould  not  be  taken  lightly.  It  refleete 
a  long  period  of  review  and  drt>ate  by 
a  ■perially  cooatituted  parliamentary 
oommlarion.  It  refleeta  careful  evalua- 
tion by  the  executive  branch  reaulting 
in  Ha  concurrence  with  the  recowunen- 
dation  to  aboUah  the  acta,  t  have  every 
reaaon  to  hope  Partlfunent  will  foDow 

theee  r^ttmianmnAmMnnm  uul  repOOl  the 

act 

niere  alert  may  be  reaaon  to  be 
hopeful  about  the  fate  of  the  100.000 
blacka  living  in  Croaaroada.  a  camp 
ontaide  Cape  Town.  The  Ooverament 
haa  told  aquatten  that  they  may  be  le- 
gally anthoriwd  to  atay  near  Oape 
Town  for  18  montha  If  at  leaat  70.000 
of  them  win  relocate  to  an  officially 
reoognlaed  Uaek  townehlp  3  mllea  fur- 
ther from  the  dty.  Apparently,  the 
Oovemmant  haa  off ereid  to  aubeidiae 
the  tranaportatlon  coata  created  by 
the  addltlooal  dtatanee  from  the  dty 
and  they  have  hinted  tliat  thoee  who 
move  to  the  official  blade  townehlp 
wm  not  be  repatriated  to  their  aa- 
algned  homelanda  after  the  Ig-mmth 
period. 

The  queatlon  remalna:  What  hap- 
pens if  at  least  70.000  pec^le  do  not 
agree  to  uproot  their  famUlea  and 
move?  The  clear  threat  and  leverage 
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the  Govenmient  has  la  that 
people  have  a  dn^  ehoiee:  mofve  or 
you  wm  be  focdUy-movwL  Bow  many 
timae  have  femUlaa  in  CMavoadi  and 
similar  oampa  aeen  the  tenta  and 
yfYtrffff  they  oaD  homaa  flattaned  by 


blacks  been  trucked 
HiHtHj  home- 


have  theee 
to  the 


TUa  aituatlon  muBtrataa  a  baale  t»et 
of  Ufa  for  the  m«|ortty  of  South  Afri- 
cana.  Moat  blMka  in  South  ikfrlea  do 
not  make  dideea  about  where  they 
want  to  live:  they  do  not  make  dioieee 
^bout  wbo  rapraewts  them  in  Parlia- 
ment; they  do  not  make  dioleea  about 
where  children  wm  go  to  adiodl:  they 
do  not  make  eholoea  about  earaeia. 
•me  majartty  of  South  Afrieans  the 
appradmately  31  mQUon  blacka  who 
make  up  atanoet  70  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation—make  no  eholoea  at  aU. 

An  of  theee  declalotiB  are  made  for 
them  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment and  every  decision  uphcOds  the 
architecture  of  apartheid:  a  policy  of 
sqMrate  and  lees. 

As  I  review  progreas  in  South  Africa. 
I  am  struA  by  the  fact  that  reforma 
have  had  no  dear  cut  etfeet  on  the 
dally  lives  of  the  majority  of  South  Af- 
ricans. The  oonetttutlonal  reforms  did 
bring  a  aegment  of  the  dieenfranahised 
population  into  the  political  proeeas  to 
a  Umlted  degree.  Racially  eegregated 
ehambers  of  Parliament  were  eatab- 
Uahed  tat  Aalana  and  the  coloredB.  Tlie 
actual  Infhienne  any  leglalation  origi- 
nating from  the  two  new  diambera 
wffl  have  on  the  quality  of  Aalan  and 
colored  livee  remalnB  to  be  aeen.  Stnoe 
gueeaee  are  that  theee  new  repreeenta- 
ttvee  were  brought  into  otfloe  with 
only  30  percent  of  their  respective 
radal  groupa  voting.  It  Is  difficult  to 
bdleve  in  their  popular  manrtatif  in 
the  first  place. 

A  lack  of  constructive  change  in  the 
quality  of  livee  f <»■  most  South  Afri- 
cans creates  enminous  preesurcs  for 
the  country.  Meet  blacks  faoe  bleak 
proapects,  little  opportunity  fbr  educa- 
tion, ownership  of  a  home,  or  a  perma- 
nent Job.  They  have  no  oonfldenoe 
that  thoee  who  control  their  fate  wm 
take  any  Inltlatlvee  now,  or  in  their 
children's  lifetime,  to  change  signifi- 
cantly the  Impact  apartheid  has  cm 
their  livee. 

There  is  abaolute  consensus  in  this 
country  that  the  policy  of  apartheid  is 
repugnant  morally  and  politically.  But 
the  aOlutlons  that  have  been  provided 
by  this  administration.  Members  of 
Congreas,  academics,  members  of  the 
dergy  and  repreeentativee  of  all  seg- 
ments of  South  African  society  have 
varied  enormoualy. 

The  administration's  policy  of  con- 
struetive  engagement  was  outlined  by 
Secretary  Shulta  in  an  addrcas  to  the 
National  Press  dub  on  Tueeday.  Re 
spoke   of    the   fwralatlons    in. 
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■•w.w«  violencej  Soviet  and  Cuban 
intervention  in  the  area.  qiicatliMM  re- 
lating to  NamlMa'B  independenee.  the 
slgnlfleance  of  fibuth  Africa'*  ecooom- 
Ic  reeouroea.  and.  of  course,  tlw  grow- 
ing racial  tenaiata  in  South  Africa  re- 
sulting from  apiktheld.  The  Secretary 
underacored  the  linkage  in  JJM.  Inter- 
eets  and  conoems  between  the  region- 
al oomplezitieB  atad.  as  he  called  it  the 
morally  indefeasible  conditions  of 
apartheid.  He  niade  it  dear  that  one 
aet  of  iMoUemi  cannot  be  ieolated 
without  careful  oonaldenition  of  the 


other,  apartheid;  In  other 
prem  for  internal  reforms  on  apart- 
heid we.  aa  Americans,  muat  be  eogni-. 
sent  of  the  rtfarelini^ng  threats  South 
Africa  faces  from  Cubana  in  Angola. 
Ptom  the  Waahlngtan  penpecttve. 
this  oomprehenalve  approadi  la  rea- 
sonable Howev^,  what  of  the  per- 
q)ective  of  a  nilner  who  wm  never 
make  pay  equal  [to  his  white  oounter^ 
part  who  Is  denied  an  oppMtunity  to 
rlae  in  podtion  due  to  a  poli^  of  re- 
serving oertain  joba  only  for  whitea? 
Does  this  miner  ahare  thia  larger  view 
of  aouthem  Afifiea?  Ooea  he 
stand  his  pligl^  in  theee 
tarns?  I 

The  administmUim's  p<diey.  I  be- 
lieve, fails  to  adequately  focua  on  the 
bare,  gilm  facts  Of  life  tor  moat  South 
Africans.  I  fear  we  no  longer  have  the 
luxury  of  wd^ilng  our  reitfanal  oon- 
cema.  I  am  cohvinoed  the  greatest 
threat  to  aecurit^  and  stability  la  not 
poeed  by  the  Cuhans  or  Soviets,  but  by 
the  Injustioea  of  apartheid.  Two-hun- 
dred-and-forty-two  people  have  been 
Ulled  in  radal  tviolenoe  In  the  last 
year.  Sixteen  members  of  the  United 
Democratic  Ptant  advocating  nonvio- 
lent change  are  ndng  held  in  priaon. 
without  charge  aiftd  without  bafl.  lliey 
are  alleged  to  lu|ve  committed  acts  of 
treaaon.  A  poliei  that  aUowe  thia  to 
ecmtlnue  uncorruBted.  as  the  adminle- 
tration  haa,  is  a  policy  that  haa  felled. 

While  the  amninlstration'a  policy 
does  not  go  f arj  mough  to  etfeet  a 
change  in  South  Africa's  problems.  I 
am  equally  akei^tical  that  piopaaals 
currently  under  joonsideration  in  this 
body  wm  effective  change  the  course 
of  events  in  Soutti  Africa.  The  plana  I 
have  reviewed  sejbn  to  be  all  Mbk  and 
no  carrot  SanettMis  against  an  entire 
nation  wm  not  ^«npel  the  few  who 
control  South  Africa  to  lift  the  bur- 
dens of  apartheilL  Unreetrleted  sane- 
tloqs  wm  puniah  all  for  the  stna  of  a 
few. 

Clearly,  there  i^  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween polides  that  go  too  fkr  and 
thoee  that  do  pot  achieve  *n«tijti 
There  is  roan  for  a  plan  that  wm 
strike  a  balance  $nd  render  the  necee- 
sary  change. 

I  was  encouraged  to  note  in  the  Sec- 
retary's Bpeech  that  the  United  States 
has  developed  neftiiy  $30  million  in  aa- 
sistanee  prograaa  to  train  leaders  in 
the  black  oomni|unlty  to  help  them 


effect  change  in  their  aodety.  This  is  a 
eritleal  part  of  a  two-pronged  meesage 
and  program  we  muat  taiitlate. 

Pint  we  must  develop  and  imder- 
score  an  understanding  among  mem- 
bers of  the  fliajority  in  South  Africa 
that  we  believe  the  tifaie  haa  oome— in 
feet  la  long  overdue— for  a  significant 
diange  in  the  quality  of  their  livee. 
Community  levd  aasistance  to  legaL 
health.  educatlonaL  and  professtonal 
groupa  to  the  medium  and  method 
through  which  we  can  convey  a  mea- 
aage  to  the  majority  that  we  support 
dmnge  and  we  aupport  it  now.  F^m  na^ 
tional  political  partkdpation  la  the  key 
tp  ensuring  change  that  la  meaningful 
and  long  term. 

We  anist  alao  direct  our  political  and 
eronoinlf  meesage  to  the  Government 
of  South  Africa.  Thoe  ahauld  be  no 
doubt  the  United  States  haa  the  wm  to 

follow  througli  and  bring  all 

pre^bre  to  bear  to  effect  diange. 

The  Senate  must  reepond  to  the  In- 
humanity, the  injuatlce.  and  the  crime 
of  apartheid.  There  have  been  more 
than  300  years  of  radal  diaerimhiation 
In  South  Africa  that  testa  the  198- 
year-<dd  imegiity  and  wm  of  this 
body.  We  muat  rise  to  this  challenge 
and  aet  to  diahge  the  oouiae  of  South 
Afriea's  tragic  history.  ConservatlveB 
and  Uberala,  Romblicans  and  Demo- 
crats, can  and  should  act  In  unison. 
And  we  should  act  now. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Fresldait  I 
regret  that  I  waa  not  in  the  Chamber 
on  April  18  when  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  made  his  initial  remarks 
with  regard  to  a  piece  of  leglalation  en- 
titled. "The  Agriculture  Act  of  1085."  I 
Just  want  to  ahare  with  my  colleagues, 
aa  Senator  McConnLL  shared  with  us 
his  mafclen  speech  on  a  major  piece  of 
Irgialatton.  that  he  indeed  is  a'fine  ad- 
dition to  the  U.S.  Smate.  I  read  thoee 
remarits  oonoeming  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1MB.  with  regard  to  an  attempt 
to  get  to  market-<nleirted  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  and  how  impor- 
tant ttiat  la  that  we  do  that  I  taat  say 
that  on  behalf  of  the  leadoahip.  we 
are  most  pleaaed  to  have  this  new  Sen- 
ator among  ua.  and  indeed,  the  State 
of  Kentucky  ahould  be  very  proud.  We 
are  very  proud  to  have  him  here.  He 
wffl  make  and  la  making  a  fine  contri- 
bution to  hie  State  and  to  the  UJ3. 
ffffnatft 

I  alao  bcUeve  his  smsitive  remarks 
on  the  South  African  situation  are  but 
another  indication  of  what  we  have 
here  in  the  form  of  a  new  U.S.  Senator 
who  is  going  to  bring  great  credit  to 
the  ln8tttutian..I  thank  him  for  thoee 
remarka. 

Mr.  MMX>NNELL.  I  thank  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader. 

Mr.  MURKOW8KL  Mr.  President 
I.  too,  would  like  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league, the  majority  whU>,  the  Seiutor 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SmraoH],  in  con- 
gratulating Senator  McComnu.  on  his 
maiden   meech.   The   Senator   from 


Kentucky  is  a  wdoome  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  the  RepubUcan  majority  in 
the  Senate.  I  certainly  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  and  I  wdcome  *»ti»i 
into  our  midst 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
MURKOWSKI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senattv  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Moaxowaxx]  is  reoog- 
nlaed for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  Senat<y  i^om  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


U.a  TRADE  POilCT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President 
my  purpoee  today  Is  to  initiate  a  aerlee 
of  statements  with  regard  to  the  trade 
policy  that  the  United  Statea  has  with 
its  ndghbors,  particularly  thoee  on 
the  Pacific  rim— Jepan.  Taiwan,  and 
Korea. 

First  I  would  like  to  point  out  an  tn- 
oonsistency  that  I  fed  deeerves  exami- 
natlim.  Ptom  the  standpoint  of  trade 
voiiey.  for  reaaons  unknown  to  me.  our 
Nation  has  not  aeen  fit  to  addrees  the 
reality  of  the  word  "aocountahmty." 
When  we  view  our  trade  pdUdea  in  the 
United  Statea,  we  And  it  very  difficult 
to  pinpdnt  the  appropriate  agency  re- 
sponaible  and  aooountable  for  trade 
policy.  In  effect  we  eeem  to  have  the 
idea  that  thoee  involved  in  trade— 
luunely,  the  Department  of  Com- 
meroe,  the  Department  of  State,  the 
National  Security  CoundL  the  U.S. 
Trade  Repreeentative's  Office— are  all 
involved  in  the  promotional  aspects  of 
trade. 

But  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Preeldent  who  is 
accountable  for  UJB.  trade  poiley? 
When  we  look  at  Japan  today,  we  find 
we  have  an  untenable  attuation  in  the 
eoise  that  the  trade  imhalanre  has 
grown  from  approximately  $31  billion 
in  1983  to  $38  bOUon  in  1984.  It  to  an- 
ticipated that  the  trade  imbalanoe  this 
year  wffl  not  be  $45  bOUoh  with  Japan 
but  dooer  to  $50  Ullkm. 

Who  do  we  look  toward  and  hold  re- 
sponsible for  that  imbalanoe?  It  to  very 
difficult  to  irinpoint  the  appropriate 
agency  becauae.  as  I  have  Indicated. 
Mr.  Preaident  there  to  absohitdy  no 
one  dm^  agency  that  to  aooountable 
for  our  trade  poli^.  How  different 
from  our  neighbor,  Japdn.  Japan  has 
one  agency  of  government  referred  to 
aa  Mm,  that  directs  trade  policy  for 
Japan.  That  agency  to  held  aooounta- 
ble by  the  Japanese  Diet  for  Japan's 
very  favorable  trade  podtkm. 

Mm  wm  teU  you  <n  what  beato  you 
can  come  into  the  Japaneee  market 
what  percentage  of  the  market  you 
might  expect  to  gain,  and  under  what 
terms  and  conditions. 

Mr.  Preddent  until  the  United 
States  adopts  some  specific  account- 
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•butty  in  its  tnult  poUey.  «e  are  gotnc 
to  eontinoe  to  hsve  the  inoooaisteneiM 
wlileh  we  have  leen  over  the  past  mv- 
eral  decades. 

Mr.  President.  apiMoiiiiiately  3 
veeka  ago  tills  boidly  voted  M  to  0  on  a 
reaoiutlan  expressftw  its  frustration 
with  our  Meadly  neichbor.  Japan,  in 
regard  to  the  trade  imbalanre. 

Ifr.  Presidait.  there  is  no  question 
that  the  bilateral  trade  agreement  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Dtalted  States  is 
the  most  important  trade  agreement 
in  the  worid.  but  the  dtlaens  of  this 
country  are  sick  and  tired  of  seeing 
the  trade  hnhalanre  continue  to  grow. 
Japan,  as  I  have  Indicated.  seDs  more 
in  the  United  States,  to  the  tune  of 
some  $M  Mpfcm.  than  the  United 
States  is  able  to  sefl  in  Japan.  That  is 
the  simple  reality  of  the  trade  imbal- 
ance. This  trade  imbalanoe  shows  no 
signs  of  decreasing 

Tlftere  are  a  couple  other  factors 
that  I  think  entered  into  the  frustra- 
tion imsnssml  by  the  Ooogrem  in  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  S  weeks  aga  One  li 
the  reality  that,  aftv  a  4-year  period 
where  there  had  been  restrletlaas  on 
automobile  laapotts  coming  into  the 
XTnited  States  from 


quenee  of  the  expiration  of  that  4-year 
PrsBldant  did  not  request 
tOb  nor  did  Congress  addrem 
the  issue  of.  estanding  the  quotas  on 
Japanese  automobUaa.  Itiere  was  no 
quid  pro  quo.  The  Japanese  throu^ 
MRI  arWtrarfly  suggested  that  the 
Japanese  automobile  industry  might 
inereass  Its  market  in  the  United 
States  by  as  peteent  I  might  add  that 
that  as  percent  is  approximate  equal 
to  the  total  capacity  of  the  Japaneee 
autoaMbUe  industry.  That  came  not 
only  as  a  surprise,  Ifr.  President,  but 
it  actually  hurt.  We  ^erc  not  pre- 
pared, as  a  consequence  of  having  that 
4-year  restriction,  for  that  Und  of  a 
turnabout.  We  actually  f dt  that  Japan 
was  reiponslbiy  addreasing  the  oon- 
cem  irtildi  we  had  expressed  over  the 
trade  dtfldt. 

I  had  the  opportunity  last  we^  to 
be  In  Japan.  I  was  aoowded  the  courte- 
sy of  a  personal  meeting  with  Prime 
MfniftTT  Nakasone  for  some  25  min- 
utes. I  am  euiviooed  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone  is  responsive  in  his  con- 
cern over  the  necessity  of  doing  sone- 
Vbbm  meaningful  about  the  trade  defi- 
cit with  the  Uhlfed  States,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  hk  Mtailstos  are  equally 
resiKMialve  In  ■ddreming  the  proUeoL 

But.  Mr.  President,  thtf  reality  exlsto 
that  the  Japanese  businem  sector 
since  reconrtmctlon  has  been  commit- 
ted to  one  spedfle  goal,  and  that  is 
busluem  as  usual  greater  penetratkm 
of  mariwts  overseas.  To  suggest  sud- 
denly that  the  Japanese  Oovemment 
should  reconunend  that  they  buy 
mme  tnm  the  United  States  or  export 
leas  Into  the  United  States  or  further 
open  up  their  markets  Is  very  foreign 


to  them.  The  Japanese  bureaucracy 
has  been  working  hand  in  hand  with, 
the  private  sector  sinoe  the  reoonstruo- 
tkm.  Am  a  conaeqiifnfw.  if  we  look  at 
what  has  happened  to  date.  I  think  we 
can  be  soaMWhat  satA^led  in  that 
some  mogrem  has  been  made  in  the 
area  of  teleciommunlffatlons  But.  we 
had  reason  to  believe  we  would  see 
more  progrem  made  in  areas  of  iMdi- 
eal  and  pharmaceutical,  electronics, 
wood  producte  and  wood  ftber#-We  had 
hoped  that  Japan  would  open  up  thoee 
markets  to  American  exposters.  The 
reality  with  regard  to  these  others, 
with  the  exception  of  teleoommunlca- 
tkuM,  has  been  that  the  Japaneee  need 
more  time. 

Now.  Mr.  Preaidaat.  the  questfam  of 
America  being  a  paper  tiger  is. a  very 
real  one.  T^  Oongrem  of  the  lAitted 
StateelisUIl  holding  in  abeyanoe  the 
question  of  what  to  do  about  trade  im- 
balance. We  have  several  uieawyes 
that  have  been  introduced  whldi  sug- 
gest a  surcharge  on  Japaneee  Imports. 
Some  have  suggested  30  percent  acrom 
the  board.  The  problem,  obviously, 
with  the  surcharge  Is  that  it  is  proteo- 
tkmlsm.  and  I  do  not  support  proteo- 


The  reality  of  that  was  seen  in  the 
1930's  when  virtually  every  country,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  economic  decline, 
set  up  a  network  of  protectionist  legis- 
lation to  keep  foreign  products  from 
coming  into  their  countries.  Tlie  result 
of  that  unf Mtunate  happening  was  to 
exacerbate  the  economic  dedlne 
which  resulted  in  the  depression  of 
the  thirties. 

There  is  of  course  a  ripple  effect  I 
had  an  (Hnmrtunity  to  mend  a  short 
time  in  Korea  as  welL  Koreans  are 
very  interested  in  what  wlU  happen  to 
them  as  a  consequence  of  what  we  pro- 
poae  to  do  about  the  Japanese  trade 
imbalance.  Their  concern  is  that  if 
Japan  buys  more  from  the  United 
States,  will  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
Korea?  wm  there  be  a  decline  in  pur- 
chases from  Korea? 

Mr.  President,  the  Jury  is  stOl  out  m 
what  action  the  Uhlted  States  Is  going 
to  take,  but  I  think  the  n  to  aara  vote 
taken  in  the  Senate  is  significant  in 
that  the  Senate  has  gone  on  record  in 
opposition  to  Japaneee  trade  policy 
with  the  United  States  per  se.  As  a 
consequence,  it  will  be  much  easier  at 
a  later  date  to  vote  on  various  trade 
pit^Msals. 

Mr.  President.  I  caution  my  ool- 
leaguee  that  it  is  very  Important  to  not 
take  steps  which  will  result  in  estab- 
lishing protectionist  legislation;  which 
will  result  in  decisions  being  made  in 
the  heat  of  battle  that  later  pertuvs 
will  be  regretted.  We  must  make  sound 
dedsionB.  Mr.  Preaklent.  I.  too.  am  a 
QMOsor  of  leglslatkm  with  reputl  to 
the  application  of  a  s^rcharg•.  But  my 
legislation  is  a  little  more  complex  in 
one  se^^  and  offers  relief  tai  another. 
My  proposal  requires  that  the  ctirrent 


account  balances  between  the  Uhlted 
States  and  Japan  be  examined  over  a 
t-year  period:  and  it  for  S  consecutive 
yean,  there  was  in  those  figures  an 
imbalanap  adverse  to  the  United 
States  In  excess  of  $16  bmion.  then 
and  only  then  would  we  invoke  sur- 
charge legislation. 

Thle  would  allow  Japan  the  remain- 
der of  this  year  to  balance  trade,  be- 
cause Japan  has  had  only  2  ytm  to 
date  of  current  account  surpluses  with 
the  Uhlted  States  greater  than  $16  bB- 
llon.  So  they  would  have  almost  1 
more  year  to  comply.  I  feel  that  this  is 
relatively  responsible,  in  that  it  pro- 
vides Japan  with  an  alternative. 

There  Is  another  propoeal.  however, 
to  which  I  am  giving  more  consider- 
ation each  time,  and  that  is  the  recip- 
rocal poUcy  of  open  markets.  As  we  re- 
fleet  on  our  trade  with  Japan,  we  find 
that  they  have  protected  their  mar- 
kets to  build  up  their  ability  to  market 
their  producte  throughout  the  worid. 

I  think  it  would  be  wdl  for  our  De- 
partment of  Oommeroe  to  examine 
rtrhftpf  10  of  the  major  marketa  in 
Japan  that  are  still  closed  to  the 
United  States.  We  should  Indicate  to 
Japan  that  they  have  6  to  9  months  to 
open  thoee  markets;  and  If  they  see  fit 
to  do  that,  then  we  will  be  satisfied. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  continue  to 
keep  closed  10  or  12  of  the  majra*  mar- 
kete  in  their  country,  then  I  think  we 
should  Identify  10  or  12  of  our  own 
major  marketa  and  suggest  that  we 
wm  close  them.  I  think  that  this  ap- 
proach, while  pertiape  rather  simpli- 
fied, offers  the  matter  of  choice  to  the 
Japaneee  and  yet  leta  them  know  that 
we  mean  business;  that  trade,  in  order 
to  be  fair,  must  be  two-way  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  sm  going  to  mention 
one  more  item  that  I  think  deserves 
consideration  prior  to  concluding  my 
remarks  todky.  We  have  become  a 
debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  In  65 
years.  The  significance  of  this  is  that 
there  is  more  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States  today  than  there  is 
uik  investment  overseas. 

Am  we  consider  the  growing  deficit  In 
the  United  States  which  now  exceeds 
$1.7  trillkm:  the  fact  that  every  18 
centa  the  Government  qwnds  is  inter- 
est on  our  natkmal  debt;  and  the  reali- 
ty that  each  year  as  we  debate  the 
budget  process  we  find  that  we  are 
spending  more  than  we  gena«te  in 
revenues  which  adds  to  that  defldt  by 
$180  union  to  $220  billion  a  year,  the 
reality  of  Just  who  is  financing  this 
deficit  bears  some  examination. 

We  are  seeing  Japan  achieving  the 
enviable  poeltloo  of  being  an  exporter 
of  capitaL  Japan  is  making  substantial 
purchases  of  U.S.  debt  instruments. 
One  can  very  easily  conclude  that,  to  a 
depee,  Japan  is  financing  our  debt. 

Having  spent  my  other  life,  outside 
the  Senate,  as  a  commercial  banker,  I 
have  some  idea  of  the  power  and  influ- 
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ence  of  a  perapn  who  holds 
else's  debt  I  <»>  not  think  it  is 
sary  that  I  say  luQr  more  on  that  topk^ 
but  It  is  somet>ing  that  my  colleagues 
should  refleet  (to  with  greater  detafl. 

Mr.  Presldem,  in  ooncludUng  my  re- 
marks. I  want  to  wnphasiM  that  I 
think  Prime  [Minister  NakaKme  Is 
being  very  resijionsive  in  trying  to  urge 
that  the  JapaJ$ese  mlvate  sector  and 
bureaucracy  t|im  this  trade  deficit 
around.  The  thought  of  the  private 
sector  and  bureaucracy  moving  on 
their  own  is  anmethlng  thaf  I  ques- 
tion. As  I  hav4  indicated.  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  their  progrem  so  far.  I 
would  like  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  Japjmese  and  our  other 
friends  in  the  .Pacific  rim.  as  wen  as 
the  rest  of  thi  world,  an  waiting  to 
see  if  the  United  States  meaiw  busi- 
ness this  time  or  whether,  as  we  have 
done  so  often  in  the  past,  we  have 
simply  lamented  on  our  friistratlon 
over  the  trade  imbalance,  and  as  soon 
as  there  is  another  topic  that  Is  more 
timely,  wfll  mo|re  on  to  that  I  do  aot° 
think  that  thlslte  the  case  today. 
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RECOONTlSON  OP  SENATOR 
PttOXMIRE 

The  PRBBHUNG  OFPICBL  Under 
the  previous  c^der.  the  SenatBr  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pboxmu]  is  recog- 
nised for  not  to  exceed  15  «?»*"'»**■ 

Mr.  PROZMtRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


unhesralded  heroism 

Mr.  PROZMtRE.  Mr.  President  the 
story  of  the  Nssi  Holocaust  and  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  not  told  in  sta- 
tistics. Not  by  Uie  number  of  oonoen- 
tration  camps.  Not  the  number  of  vic- 
tims. Nor  the  l$undry  llsto  of  barbaric . 
torture  and  Intumiane  treatment  vis- 
ited upon  Ito  victims.  The  real  story  of 
the  Holocaust  Is  told,  instead,  in  the 
individual  stones.  The  victims,  like 
Anne  Fmak.  A^  the  heroinn  of  those, 
who  were  not  Jewish,  yet  risked  the^ 
Uves  so  that  tbedr  Jewish  countrymen 
might  escape  and  Uve. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
stories  was  tolq  recently  on  NRC  tde- 
vislon.  the  Raioul  Wallenberg  story, 
about  that  aaiaalng  young  gentile 
Uving  in  Swede^  who  saved  the  Uvea  of 
Uterally  tens  ol!  thousands  of  Hungari- 
an Jews,  risking  his  own  life.  He  is  im- 
prisoned or  deiid.  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

is  probably  the  most 

of  aU  to  emerge  from 

He  had  no  reason  to 

t  that  he  wanted  to 

le  lives  of  others.  As  I ' 

itne.  not  a  Jew,  and 

le  saotOoe.  But 

only  sacrifice  of  this 


His  example 
noble  example 
World  War  n. 
risk  his  Ufe. 
do  so  to  save 
say,  he  was  i 
he  made  this 
it  was  not  the 


kind. 

The  April  issue  of  the  newsletter  of 
the  Intematloiml  Network  of  Children 
of  Jewish  Holoeaust  Surrivors  con- 


tains a  stosy  by  Valerie  Wiener  and 
two  ffoUeaguea  outlining  several  such 
acts  of  herolpm. 

In  Poland,  there  was  the  ChrostA 
family,  trapped  by  the  Nasi  InvasiMi 
of  tlieir  country,  barely  able  to  feed 
their  own  six  children.  Yet  they  wel- 
comed onto  their  land  a  Jewish  family 
of  six.  whose  survival  depended  solely 
upon  the  food  which  the  Chrostek 
diUdren  brought  to  them  in  the  woods 
and  the  two  earthen  ditches  in  which 
they  hid. 

Once,  iriien  a  neii^bor  became  sus- 
picious of  the  Clirostek  family,  he 
selMd  the  6-year-old  ChrostA  child 
and.  with  a  gun  pressed  to  the  boy's 
chest  demanded.  "Whero  are  the 
Jews?"  Tet  the  chUd  m«iTit>iiii>;^  hig 
silence,  and  the  two  families  survived 
to  be  reunited  in  New  Yoric  Just  a  few 
years  ago. 

There  was  Walter  Ukalo  of  Brody. 
Poland,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Zegota  underground,  actively  search- 
ing fbr  Jews  who  needed  food  and 
shelter,  providing  than  with  fslse 
identlficathm  papers  and  help  on  plan- 
ning their  eaoape.  Not  only  did  Walter 
Ukalo  save  the  Uves  of  hundreds  of 
Jews  but  he  also  went  on  to  marry  one 
of  the  women  whose  Uves  he  saved. 

These  and  other  stories  recounted 
by  Ms.  Weiner's  article  were  told  at  a 
recent  reunion  of  Holocaust  survivois. 

Reading  these  stories,  one  can  only 
wander,  why,  Mr.  President?  Why 
would  so  many  individuals— safe  if 
they  minded  their  own  business— risk 
everything  by  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Jews?  It  would  have  been  certain 
death  If  found  by  the  Nasis,  yet  they 
woe  willing  to  take  the  chance.  Not 
Just  individuals  Uke  Walter  Ukalo.  But 
large  families  such  as  the  Chroetdts. 

As  Valerie  Wloier  notes,  for  rescuers 
Uke  Ukalo  or  the  Chrostdcs.  "mortaU- 
ty  was  not  an  abstract  ideal  but  a  com- 
mitment to  the  right  of  people  to  Uve 
with  dignity." 

Mr.  Resident  can  we  do  any  less 
than  the  Chrosteks  and  the  Walter 
Ukalos?  They  did  what  they  csould  to 
stop  the  monstrous  actions  of  the 
Naals.  wai  we  do  what  we  can  to  pre- 
vent a  future  Holocaust?  Are  we  wlU- 
ing.  at  long  last  to  Join  the  other  06 
nations  wbkix  have  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Convention? 

^th  this  being  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Uberatkm  of  the  Nad  concoi- 
tratlan  camps  and  the  36th  anniversa- 
ry sinoe  the  Genodde  Convention  was 
drafted,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
answn'  those  questions  decisively  snd 
afflimattvely.  Like  the  Chrost^s  and 
Walter  Ukalo,  let  us  denumstrate  our 
courage  and  take  the  step  that  is 
within  our  power  and  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  > 


WHY  AN  ARMS  CONTROL 
TREATY  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  IS  THE  ONLY  WAY 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President  the 
most  Important  action  the  FMeral 
Government  can  take  today  is  to  nego- 
tiate an  arms  control  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  wm  stop  the  nuclear 
aims  race.  Superpower  treaty  nei^itla- 
tionsnow  going  on  in  Swltaerland  are 
not  even  trying  to  do  the  Job  they 
should  do.  We  need  a  treaty  different 
from  any  we  have  tried  to  negotiate  in 
the  pokt  That  treaty  must  include  the 
strongest  possible  verification  system. 
It  must  be  compnhensive— that  Is,  it 
must  include  every  amect  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  must  stop  aU  testing.  It 
must  stop  sU  moduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  it  must  end  aU  de^oy- 
ment  of  nuclear  weapms.  Eventually, 
it  should  embrace  an  of  the  world's 
nudear  powns.  Since  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  be- 
tween them  roughly  05  percent  of  the 
wortd's  strategk;  nudear  warheads— 05 
percent  that  is.  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  aU  but  5 
percent— a  treat/ confined  at  first  to 
the  superpowets  would  go  a  very  long 
way  to  assuring  nudear  peace  in  the 
world. 

Why  is  ettpfiOn  verification  essen- 
tial? It  is  essential  because  both  super- 
powers would  be  tempted  to  try  to  vio- 
late the  treaty  at  least  at  the  margins 
unless  both  wero  confident  that  each 
could  detect  such  cheating  and  that 
violations  might  end  the  agreement 
and  plunge  the  world  into  a  renewed 
armsrtaoe. 

Is  sudi  a  treaty  feasible?  Yes.  Sndi  a 
treaty  is  feasible.  Why  is  It  feasible?  It 
Is  feasUde  because  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  ev- 
erything to  gain  from  ending  this 
nightman  of  advancing  nudear  weap- 
ons technology  that  can  lead  in  any  di- 
rection. The  arms  race  mii^t  lead 
toward  more  or  leas  stable  nudear  ar- 
senals in  eadl  country.  It  ml^t  leaid 
toward  apparent  but  momentary  ad- 
vantages for  each  nation.  Such  advan- 
tages might  tempt  a  superpowa* 
strike.  Growing  technological  com- 
plodty  increases  the  prog>ect  of  a  ter- 
rible mistake.  A  mistake  could  lead  to 
an  accidental  laimdiing  of  a  missile  or 
a  mistakwi  warning  that  a  nudear 
strike  was  on  ito  way.  Such  an  error 
could  provoke  an  "attack  on  warning." 
Meanwhile,  without  a  comprehensive 
treaty,  both  superpowers  an  about  to 
enter  the  truly  costly  aspect  of  the  nu- 
dear arms  race. 

The  Soiator  fran  Alaska  has  Just 
talked  about  the  .problem  of  the  colos- 
sal defldta  fsdng  an  enormous  nation- 
al debt  and  he  is  ri^t  but  that  Is  Just 
the  beginning  because  of  the  <tiitiiAn«» 
cost  of  the  arms  rsee  that  is  pending. 

To  date,  the  cost  of  smassing  an  im- 
mense nudear  arsenal  has  been  high, 
but  relatively  easy  to  manage  tor  both 
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I  snd  bomber 

pba  Mmdredi  of 
WIllaiM  of  doOan  Minnally  to  be  went 
on  th»  kind  of  off cndv*  nuclaar  mto- 
iOm  that  eould  eope  with  a  SovleC  8Ur 
Wandafcnae. 

Thii  Scutor  has  the  aiaakint  f eel- 
Int  that  MMne  In  the  aAntaiMratlan 
In  the  Defenee  Department  fuUy 
tlM  ImmaMe  ooat  ef  tf  thle. 
They  feel  that  If  they  can  only  set  the 
ol  the  Amerkan 
ttif  jUneftaan  people 
wm  let  Ooiwnm  wrtm  tor  the  trfl- 
Uone  of  doDan  neeemaiy  to  ghre  ue  ev- 
enrthliw  A  total  atar  van  def enoe.  a 
lookFdoem.  ahoot^dovn  wippleinent 
and  a  nieanMiit  nav  ayetem  of  hard- 
■•ned  ridn  inimllei.  deeoya  ptae  a  nae- 
itve  new  rnaiiarrh  lauiiaui  to  find 
other  waia  of  ovenomlnc  any  Rumlan 
StarWaiadrfenee. 

reaaontaw  btfilnd  It  The  Utatted  Statea 
haa  an  eeonomy  that  la  twlee  aa  pro- 
dnettve  aa  the  Baajian  economy.  Our 
OMP  la  twtoe  their  (IMP.  Purthennme. 
wlthmndi  of  our  pradnfettve  facOltlea 
ilttinc  Idle  and  with  tH  mmion  Amerl- 
eana  out  of  work  and  another  S  or  4 
mimon  underenudoyed.  ptue  a  poten- 
tial work  f ocee  that  we  could  Increaae 
by  IS  to  ao  mimon  by  putting  more 
people  Into  the  work  force,  the  Dtalted 
Statea  could  ontpwdnce  the  Qoviet 
Union  militarily  by  a  truly  huge 
What  la  more,  the  United 
liaa  far  ■uperta*  adentlfte  re- 
We,  not  they,  have  the  ITobel 
the  luperfcv  manace- 
the  m<ne  hliAly 
gUDed  and  trained  wotkeia. 

America  la  ahead  In  economic  capa- 
bility, way  ahead.  It  la  not  cloae.  Some 
peoide  mlilit  aay.  Why  qpt  move?  Cut 
loeee  In  an  aD-out  etfon  to  produce 
the  greateat  nndear  war  machine  we 
can  poartdy  Imagine.  It  would  be 
atrktly  the  NPL  aU^tara  Teraua  the 
little  SMera  of  the  Poor.  We  oouldnt 
loee.  Very  earty  In  thia  kind  of  game. 
Oofbacher  and  oorapany  would  have 
no  didce  except  to  acknowledge 
defeat,  and  cry  "Unde." 

What  la  wrong  with  that  dream  of 
UJB.  aupremaey?  The  anawer  la.  plenty 
and  then  aome.  Flrat.  the  American 
people  are  balking  right  at  thla 
moment  over  a  3  poeent  annual  (In 
real  tenaa)  Increaae  In  defenee  qwnd- 
Ing.  They  are  balking  even  though  the 
moat  popular  Piealdiiut  In  60  yean— 
"the  great  cemmunleatcv"— la  puahlng 
for  It  What  la  alao  wrong  la  that  the 
Soviet  Utalon  haa  none  of  the  political, 
peddle  opinion  reatralnta  on  military 
■p*»"Htij  that  we  have.  If  Ivan  haa  to 
imll  hla  belt  In  two  notchea  now,  Oor- 


can  pull  It  In  two  aaore  «r  four 
Neither  Ronald  Reagan,  nor  any 
nn  do  that  to  Aowilcaiw. 
And  what  doee  our  aelentlflc  or  tech- 
nologkal  lead  meant  Our  aelentlflc 
lead  In  nudear  weapoeia  BMana  a  year 
or  two  difference  unUl  they  duplloate 
what  we  do.  by  theft  er  eepionage, 
hook  or  cnok.  The  IflRV  break- 
through by  thla  country  followed 
proaaptly  by  Ruaalan  duplication  aug- 
geata  how  tranattory  our  adentlfle  ad- 
vantage In  nuclear  weapona  la  likely  to 
be. 

But  what  la  wrong  about  an  la  that 
the  nuclear  anna  raee  haa  a  Ufa  of  Ita 
o#n.  Onoe  we  turn  our  back  on 
control  and  walta  down  that  anai 
path  In  a  really  big  way,  the  uneertain. 
unpredfctahle,  tmafaWe  nttdear  tedi- 
nology  Iteelf  takee  over.  What  la  wroeig 
finally  ft  that  the  one  eoeieequence  of 
all  thle  la  that  ultimate— If  we  an 
perwiaded  to  dance  down  the  primroee 
p^  tai  an  allHNit  arma  race— we  bank- 
rupt our  country,  we  deatroy  the 
greateet  eooeioenlc  ayetem  the  woiid 
haa  ever  eeen.  America  rollapaea  under 
a  burden  of  taxee  and  debt  to  pay  for 
an  areenal  we  could  never  uae  except 
to  bloer  mankind  off  the  face  of  the 
■arth,  f oeever. 


Roimm  MORNiNa  busimcbs 

The  FREBIDIlfO  OPPICSR  (Mr. 
Ameowa).  Ubder  the  peevloue  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  fOr  the 
tranaaetlon  of  routine  morning  bual- 
nem  for  not  to  extend  bejroeid  1:10 
pjn.  with  itatementa  therein  limited 
to  5  minutea  each. 


SUPPORT  PC»  WTTHDRAWINO 
APOHAHISTAirS  ICFM  STATUS 

Mr.  DPftOir.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  rlae 
in  lupport  of  the  leglalatlnn  that  waa 
Introduced  yeeterday  by  the  aenlor 
Senator  from  If ew^  Hampahlre  [Mr. 
Braranrl  to  withdraw  moat-favored- 
natlon  atatua  frttn  Afghanlatan  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  hla  Inltlattve 
and  the  work  of  the  Taak  Poroe  on  Af - 
ghanlatan,  which  haa  made  certain 
that  we  In  the  Senate  are  fully  In- 
formed about  the  war  In  Afghanlatan 

It  haa  beeei  B  yean  ataiee  the  Soviet 
Army  Invaded  ^^g*""****"  and  In- 
atalled  a  puppet  govonaMnt,  the  Com- 
munlat  dletatoeahlp  of  Bahnik 
Karmal.  In  KabuL  Deaplte  the  brutal- 
ity of  that  regime  and  the  cruel  mill- 
tuy  tactka  uaed  by  the  Sovleta,  I  vn 
concerned  that  the  American  public 
remalna  largely  unaware,  and  there- 
fore apathetle.  about  the  tragedy  un- 
filing on  Afghan  aofl.  Although  we 
cwrectly  remember  the  Bokwaoat,  we 
avert  our  eyee  from  A  f ghanlatan  and 
fall  to  rally  pubUc  outcry  agalnat  the 
atrodtleB  being  committed  there. 

It  la  eatlmatert  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary preeence  in  Af  ghanlatan  now 
totala  115.000  men.  Purthermore.  the 


Sovleta  have  at  their  diepoeal  40.000 
Aftfian  Oovemment  treopa.  The  Sovl- 


ty  f oraea  and  the  bureaucracy.  Iliey 
have  oonatrueted  extenatvb  military 
and  logiatleal  faellltlea  to  aupport  thelr 
f oroea  and  have  tied  Afghanlatan  ever 
Gloeer  to  the  Soviet  eeoeioenio  ayateen. 

The  Soviet  occupation  and  the  toter- 
nal  turmofl  In  the  country  have  canaed 
the  tUgbi  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  population.  Nearly  S  mflUon  refu- 
geee  are  In  Paklatan.  mainly  In  tent 
campa  on  the  border  In  the  Northeaat 
Province  and  Balnchlef  an  Aa  many  aa 
IM  BBOUon  Afghan  refugeea  may  alao 
be  In  Iran. 

Ooeialdertng  the  aoorehed  earth 
policy  emidoyed  by  the  Sovleta,  a 
taeUe  uaed  eleewhere  by  them  and 
their  aurrogatea,  and  the  hli^  altitude 
tf^^titng  that  they  annually  coeiduet 
In  the  miring.  It  ahould  be  quite  clear 
to  everyone  that  the  Soviet  occupation 
f oroea  are  carrying  out  a  rampaign  of 
terror  agahiat  the  Uamic  people  of 
Afghanlatan. 

I  believe,  theref <»e.  that  It  la  appro- 
priate and  neoeaaary  that  the  United 
Statee  urgeeitly  reevaluate  Ita  Afghan 
pidlcy  to  determine  whether  there  la 
more  that  our  Oovamment  can  do  to 
hcdp  the  Af itfian  people  realat  tyranny 
and  the  forelpa  ooeupatlon  of  their 
sovereign  country. 

I  believe  that  there  la  more  that  we 
can  do. 

I  waa  ahocked  to  learn  that  the 
United  Statee  atlll  Importo  $12  million 
worth  of  gooda  from  Afghanlatan  each 
year,  and  that  Afghanlatan  recehree  all 
the  beneflta  and  Mmelnge  of  moat-f a- 
vored-nation  atatua.  The  current 
regime  deeervee  no  favora,  leaat  of  an 
any  that  Improve  market  aocem  for  Ita 
produeta  and  helpe  It  to  earn  hard  cur- 
rency. Thoee  beneflta  do  not  go  to  the 
AfiAian  people,  but  to  thoee  AfiAian 
and- Soviet  pollcymaken  that  are  de- 
liberately fihooalng  to  atarve  and  maa- 
aaore  thouaanda  of  Af  i^ian  women  and 

CullCbnB&a 

I  have  no  Uluaiona  that  a  withdrawal 
of  MFM  atatua  would  have  any  pereu*- 
alve  effect  on  the  Kabul  regime  or  Ita 
Soviet  Buatera,  or  even  a  practical 
etf eet  on  the  level  of  trade  between 
the  United  Statee  and  Sovlet-oocupled 
Afghanlatan  Nonetheleea,  I  do  believe 
that,  by  authorlalng  the  Freeldent  to 
withdraw  moat-favored-nation  atatua 
from  Afghanlatan.  the  Qmgrem  can 
wnphaaiiB  anew  our  abhorrence  for 
the  criminal  tragedy  that  la  now 
taking  place  thme. 

I  aupport  rapid  approval  of  the  legla- 
lation:  it  la  long  overdue. 


"OO  POR  BROXK"-WHAT  FTS 
ALL  ABOUT 

Mr.  moUTE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  It  waa  a 
hliAi  honor  for  me  to  aerve  during 
World  War  n  with  oourageoua  and 


April  18,  im 

dedicated  Aaaerl  saiM.  The : 

the  44and  Regteental  Oombat 
known  aa  the  TOo  Por  Brake*  ragi- 
ment,  aerved  o<ir  Natkm  with  vakir 
and  their  adilevementa  helped  to 
diepel  In  a  mo^  dramatle  and  bloody 
manner  any  dotMa  haitMMtad  aa  to  the 
patriotim  of  Jaianeee  AmeriBBM. 

Veterana  of  the  44and,  lOOCb  fUEan- 
^rBattalkm.  aikl  the  MUitary  IhteUl- 
genoe  Service— #apaneaaepeaklng  In- 
terpreten  a4io  4erved  In  the  Padfle— 
wm  celebrate  a  iNleei  Veterana  Reun- 
ion In  Bawall.  ck  ttie  laland  of  Maul, 
from  July  4-T.1M6. 

Roger  Smith.  Mio  aerved  «a  an  oftl- 
car  in  the  44andi  haa  writtm  an  artide 
on  the  acenmplUhmanta  of  the  44and. 
and  hla  experi^n 
member  of  oe^  <Je_ 
unit  Be  la  a  retired  captain  In  the  XSJS. 
Army  and  currently  Uvea  In  Bfland. 
NC 

Mr.  Smith'a  aftiele  makea  for  fiMd- 
natlng  leading,  and  I  aak  unantanoua 
eoneent  that  It  be  reprinted  In  the 
RaooBB. 

There  being  n*  objection,  the  article 
waa  oedered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RBooaB.aafo 
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Indhrldual  vho  wea  In- 


IB  IffO 


or  THB  «4a» 
MMioOoldvyn  Ifajrer  BMde  a 
titled  Oo  Por  Broke,  ttw  atocy  of  the 
44ted  llettBiMUrt  OoBlnt  Team.  "Oo  Par 
the  init!Mt  team  motto.  It 
to  BO  aD  out  or  aboot  the 


inadlM 
Today.  BO  for  brake  baa 


pnaent  Sbortly  after  the  Ja 
Inc  of  FBeri  Haibor  on  t>«— »^'  7.  VHX,  a 
9edal  intantiy  unit  via  f  onaed  la  BanaU 
fbr  Jepaaeee  ABMttana  and  was  aant  to  tbe 
—iwin^  for  tnlBliw.  Thia  aott.  later  deaia- 
natad  the  100  tofanfay  BaWaHen.  bad  pra- 
'  the  4«ftid  Into  oooibat  In  Italy  br 
and  had  adileved  an 


tbe( 

part  of  the 


imbaed  with 

war  hjratette.  and  many  In 

tbe    War    Dapartnent 

;  the  evacuation  of  all  penoaa 

from  the  Weat  COaat. 

tbiB  oppoaltlop  Draught  ftoth  a 

to  tan  a  mdqiie  oondial 

bynaakUnD. 


Hera  — a  a  ahmdaid  to  cone  up  to.  wbldt 
the  44tad  did.  And  ftan  June  ia44  on.  the 
two  nntta  f ooabt  aa  one. 

TWO  OUT  or  i8,eae 


1.  1»«S.  BEoept  for 
who  vara  moatly  Caucaalon.  It 

a  neirty,  ooomdaaioBed 
Snd  UeatOBant  Jwt  out  of  the  Infantry  OtO- 
oer  Candidate  Sefaool  at  ft.  "•"*«">.  Oeor- 


unttataWoeld 


"Ooraa 

The44and 
one  of  then 
n.  But  not 
atorybrtdndthlainit. 

To  begin  with,  ttie  44tod  waa  the 
decorated  coodat  lean  In  VM. 


War 
the 


tory.  Althoiwh  it  laetaded  only  4Jgt 
thiiievallaB 


any  eSTCB  tlBM.  tmna  vaUant 
mora  than  11,000  peraonal 


ble- 
nat 


in  Je 
tan  audi 

But  the  anat  idnaoal  thiiw 
44and  WM  the  fact  that  Ita  1 
of  emtf  pralodiee  by  oUmt 
Many  of  tbe  aaao'eiaaalllaa.  In  flwt,  ^ 
rootsd  fran  \ 

Tiztoal  eaneenttatkn  campa  ftar  tbe 
tlon  of  the  war. 


AH  the  enUated  men  ware  volmiteen.  Ap- 
1,000  came  fnn  the  i««»«w1m«h 
MNW  fron  Bawatt-wbera  al- 
ttaooidi  not  fademed,  they  were  viewed  with 
awplcion  and  diateiiat.  4,000  men,  many 
with  fkadlln  bdilnd  baibed  wtfe.'  vliere 
they  alao  bad  been,  volunteered  to  tnin  and 
fight  aa  a  antt. 

That  waa  the  epitome  of  loyalty.  But  loy- 
alty dkbit  atop  after  voiunteerlna. 

Shortly  after  we  atarted  trafadna  at  Camp 
Shelby,  Mlwladppl,  one  officer  In  eadi  com- 
pany waa  daaianatert  aa  War  Bond  Qffloer. 
Ptam  1B4S-40 1  didnt  get  many  pnanotloiM 
tai  tank,  but  I  did  get  a  lot  of  tttlea  to  go 
wttb:  natooD  Leader.  Seocod  Platoon.  Oom- 
paay  L.  One  of  theee  waa  "War  Bond  Ottl- 
L." 
and  figurea  after  43  yean  are  a  little 
;  but  aa  I  racalk  atanoat  every  man  eon- 
vafted  naet  of  hla  life  nvliwi  into  war 
bOBdi,  and  boueAt  then  with  maney  orden 
bo  bad  piirrihaaiiil  before  leaving  bone.  And 
thla  waa  repeated  in  an  tbe  otber  oonpanka 
o(the44tad. 

I  don't  mnndwr  the  exact  value  of  the 
bondu  but  it  waa  aomewhere  between 
|00,aOB  and  •lOi.OOO-idilefa  in  today^a  did- 
lan  would  be  noeh  mora  than  that  I  do  re- 
tboogh,  having  to  endone  ea^ 
order  befora  tbe  bank  would  aocmt 
it. 

do  you  Buppoae  I  wrote: 
W.  Otaalth.  tad  Ueut  Inf.  in  four 
boon  of  aenetop  writing? 


lBl»4S.dneto 
an  penom  of  Ji 
Weat  Ooaat  and 


rounded 
behind  baibed  wmj  tai( 
And  in  many  eeBea4  aoeae  only  bad  m 
to  prepare  to  leatn.  Mora  than  110,000 
people  wera  upraeted  from 
with  Ion  of  property.  1 
and  peraonal  juatlea. 

Thla  waa  the  greateat  blot  ever  OB  . 
can  Hiatory.  And  tMay.  4S  yeanjefter  tble 
ethnic  tawaiterattan,"  the  VM.  Gen- 
ii Juat  setting  around  to 
I  in  a  Onngreealnnal  BOLThe  bm  ae- 
knowledgn  the  bjeareeiatloo  and  apolo- 
on  bebalf  of  lOat  ptOfgiBtl  the  Otatted 
Statee.  It  alao  proven  for  partial  ttnandal 


In  tbe  44lnd  knew  that  bla  waa 
unit,  marked  for  intenatve  ob- 
by  tbe  War  Depottment  and  by 
the  publle.  ThUB  they  had  to  prove  (even 
thoogh  they  ehooldnt  ban  bad  to)  that 
they  wera  at  leaat  ae  good  aa  any  other 
group  of  ABMrleaaa.  And  prove  it  they  did 
with  flylne  eolon,  by  either  oceilng  up  to  or 
by  eurpaaelng  an  BdUtary  atandarda  of  train- 
log. 
Ttaimng  reeocde  an  one  tbins.  but  final 
in  nmttat  We 
at  the  44aDd'e  esaninaUonvradn 

Dbtt  CttatloaB.  which 
wen  earned  In  Italy  and  Vtanoe. 

Aa  In  our  trahdqg,  the  eballeoge  to  prove 
oneaelf  In  oonbat  waa  Ofetwhehnlng. 
tlooany,  an  added  incentin  to  excel 


With  mora  than  10,000 
tiona.  the  choiw  of  dtatkoi  of  < 
bravery  are  atanoat  widlna.  I  ban  adected 
two  to  recount.  The  flxrt  la  a  OoogreaeloiHl 
Medal  of  Honor  citation.  Ihe  eeecod  ia  the 
atory  of  a  two-platoon  opentlop  in  wUeh  I 
took  part. 

"FPC  Sadao  8.  Munemori."  rradi  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Citation,  "took  over  bla 
aquad  after  the  equad  leader  wm  wounded. 

"After  eone  extrendy  beavy  fighting, 
Munemori  wotted  bla  way  back  toward  bla 
aanad,  followed  by  bunting  grcnadae. 

"Aa  be  neared  the  enter  where  hla  men 
were  waiting,  a  gmade  bounced  off  hie 
bdmet  and  rODed  into  tbe  crater. 

"Without  hnltatlon.  Munemori  don  on 
the  grenade  and  aaotbered  the 
He  WM  killed.  Hla  two  equad 
eaped  with  their  Uvea." 

Munenori  wm  the 
of  Honor  winner.  But  then 
otheta,  alio,  in  one  degm  or  another  per- 
fomed  acta  of  extraordinary  heratan  In  a 
military  operation  agalnat  the  enony. 

Now  for  tbe  eeocnd  atory.  vAddi  ia  more 
dUUeult  to  ten  beeaan  I  am  writliw  from 
notn  I  made  tai  l»4»-lnatead  of  qnothw 
fron  a  Oongreaalonal  Medal  of  Honor  cita- 
tion. The  following  acttan  took  plan  near 
Bruyerea,  ynnce,  in  late  IBM. 

The  two  forward  — irr"**-  of  our  9nd 
Battalion  had  advanced  n  npidbr  that  they 
bad  hypanfrl  quite  a  few  elemenU  of 
Oeman  aoldiefa.  Thla  left  "pockete  of  re- 
aiatanw"  that  were  creattaig  baeae  with  the 
euppiy  linn  and  the  reaerve  ctaneata  of  the 
and  Battalion. 

The  reetirvt  company.  P  Company,  bad  ita 
banda  fun  and  could  only  ipare  one  platoon 
to  clean  out  than  pockrta  Thia  wm  not 
enough  men  to  get  the  Job  done.  So  a  pla- 
toon from  the  Srd  Battalion  wm  borrowed 
to  help  in  tbe  ciean  up:  the  ftidFlataonof 
Company  L  my  platoon. 

■very  oondiat  atory  la  different,  but  there 
ia  ueually  one  common  dfimmtiiafor  aanng 
the  wluueiB,  aggreadvcnen  ia  often  more 
important  than  manpower  or  fire  power. 

The  box  aoore  for  thia  operation  wac  A 
ooneervatin  eatimetr  of  140  aetmana 
kmed,  wounded  or  captured  (and  not  many 
were  captured).  Our  loean  between  the  two 
platonna.  of  about »  eeeb— three  caanaMea, 
nooneknied. 

Thia  WM  not  a  nonul  action  regarding 
44Snd  loaaea.  But  you  win  aome  and  you  loK 
eome.  That  day  we  bad  a  winner— an  the 
way  around.  And  we  had  it  becaun  of  the 
aggreaalvenen  of  tbe  men— the  determina- 
tion to  don  with  tbe  enemy  and  get  the  job 


Am  alwaya,  tbe  deeire  to  prove  their  loyal- 
ty to  their  country  wm  overWtirtming.  "Qo 
For  Brake"  wm  in  tbe  bearta— on  the 
tongnn  and  oondng  out  of  the  rifle  banelB 
of  00  Japanen  American  mMlen.  And  two 
f^iwailan  American  Ueutenanta.  I  would 
hardly  know  irtiere  to  pay  individual  tribute 


ftaifi 
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for  UMik  dsra  woffc.  Bvcnr  man  «M  In  Um 
fltfitgtvkwlilialL 

Out  ftaa  footaolae  OTary  Oanan  untt 
that  fMSd  Um  449ttd  f or  the  flnt  tfene  sot  a 
.  Tbay  UMUgbt  ttiay  bad 
b7  UMir  ally-Japan, 
it  waa  In  lata  1M«  amr  Brayaraa. 
Our  anny.  tbat  day.  had  their  In- 
tradiietion  to  tHa  40nd. 

of 
tiM  nghtliw  «Mt  of  tiM  BMn  of  tba  44tad 
tban  tlM  ana  BMMla  by  Oaoraa  C  Maiahall. 
Oenena  of  the  Aimy  and  CSiief  of  Staff 
duitat  Wortd  War  n. 

■THey  wan  anpaitc  tba  omo  of  tbe  44and 
took  tarriflc  eaanaltlM  Ttaay  abowed  rare 
eoorace  and  tieinandmia  tlfbtlnc  «ilrtt.  Sv- 


After  that,  tbate  lant  mnefa  elae  to  ny. 
,  to  rcaaind  the  reader  tiiat  tlieae  were 
whoaa  tiie  leferaaiant  liad  doubU 
m  IMX  Tbe  BMn  wboae  parenta  and 
'  IvotlMta  and  aMera.  in  BMny  caaea. 
were  beUnd  barbed  wire  wbOe  they  were 
fi0itliw  in  Italy  and  rtanoe. 

Theae  were  the  man  who  came  bone  after 
the  war  and  were  aaet  with  licoa  tai  re^au- 
ranta.  barber  ahopa.  etc  aaylng:  "Mo  Jape  al- 
lowed." In  ahort.  wlien  they  came  bouM 
they  found  nmny  of  the  maae  thinga  we  bad 
been  flghtinc  aialnat  for  foor  yeara-etm 
bebw  perpetuated  on  the  home  front. 

Stawe  lf45.  1  have  kept  to  contact  with 
many  44tad  frlendi  by  coneapondenoe.  a 
few  ptTyf»i'  Tiaita  and  aereral  trf-annual  re- 


um-n,  t  lived  to  Southern  Callfor- 
)  I  WW  a  meanber  of  the  44and  Vet- 
of  Southern  California.  I 
i  M  their  preaident  to  19TX  That  waa 
the  iiiatwl  honor  I  ever  leeeived  or  would 
ever  hope  to  receive. 

The  next  Niaei  Veteraoa  Reunion  wiD  be 
hdd  to  Hawaii,  on  the  Idand  of  Maul.  July 
4-7.  IMS.  IMb  reunion  will  brine  tovether 
aO  nIaei  laleiaiia  irtiich  todudea  men  wIm 
I  to  the  Padfle  aa  laiwuace  and  totelll- 
■liiii  laliila  Men  wIm  were  aa  out- 
[  to  that  theatre  aa  the  44and  waa  to 


World  War  n  ended  M  yeaia  a«o.  but  the 
atory  of  the  olaei  aoUier  to  Xurope  and  to 
the  rartftei  and  the  maaa  incarceration  of 
IIMOO  peraona  of  Japaneae  deeoent— needi 
to  lie  told  over  and  over  acain. 

Wonld  that  thi«  amount  make  a  amall  oon- 
tributlon  to  tbe  retelllnt. 


A  TRIBUTS  TO  DR  LUTHER 
TERRT 

Mr.  HSniDf.  Mr.  President,  It  la 
with  ■■dnri  that  I  rlae  today  to  note 
the  recent  paialnc  of  a  fellow  Alabaml- 
an.  a  tonuer  Suneon  General  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry. 

Dr.  Tferry.  who  aenred  as  Surgeon 
Oeneial  tnm  1961-65.  was  bom  In 
Red  Level.  AL.  In  1911.  In  1931.  he  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  sdenoe  dewe 
from  my  ahna  mater.  Btimlncham- 
Southern  OoUege.  He  then  continued 
his  education  at  Tulane  University, 
where  he  received  his  MD  in  19S8. 

Durliw  his  '*V*"r'***'*^  career.  Dr. 
Terry's  expertise  as  a  idiysldan.  heart 
vectallst  and  educat<v  would  take  him 
all  around  our  country.  After  medical 
school,  he  returned  to  Bbminsham  for 


Luthar  Terry  waa 

Be  WM  an  outatandtac  public  aenrant.  The 
XTnited  Statee  baa  known  no  finer  Surseon 
OeneraL  Be  waa  a  dedicated  reaaareher  and 
teadier.  The  New  York  Ttanea  eaDed  him  "a 
doctor'a  doctor,  the  kind  that  doetora  would 
Itte  to  have  look  after  their  own  famOiea.'' 

But  thoae  are  not  the  etaaraeteriatlea  that 


Luther  Terry  waa  ipecial  beeauae  he  cared 
and  bad  eourace,  attilbutaa  rare  to  a  capital 
that  awarda  ao  many  of  ita  prlaaa  to  the 
oantieua. 

Oreat  acieotific  tanentioaa  have  wved  mfl- 
Uou  of  livea.  PaateuriaBtion  of  mOk.  Vao- 
dnea  to  eliminate  aaallpa  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  dwck  chflrtlinod  dtaeaaea. 
to  atamp  out  bacterial  inf ec- 
In  the  flrat  part  of  the  century,  tofeo- 
diaiaiM  theee  medlrinee  conquered 
were  the  pubUe  health  cbaUengea. 

Luther  TtanTa  pubtte  health  challense 
waa  far  more  difficult  It  could  not  be  met  to 
tbe  academic  tranquility  of  a  laboratory  or 
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his  Inteinshlp.  His  resldeney  was  done 
at  university  hosiritals  and  dty  hospi- 
tals In  Cleveland.  OH. 

I«ter,  Dr.  Teiry  would  teach  at 
WashlBfton  University  in  St.  Louis, 
the  University  of  Tens  In  Galveston, 
and  Jiohns  Htyklns  Medical  SehooL 
He  also  served  at  the  U.8.  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  In  Baltimofe. 

Prior  to  belnt  named  Suneon  Gen- 
eral by  President  Kennedy.  Dr.  Terry 
had  served  at  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute In  Betheada.  where  he  was  assist- 
ant director  tram  1966  to  1961. 

It  was  durlnc  his  yeirs  as  Surgeon 
General  that  Luther  Terry  achieved 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  greatest 
publle  health  asrvloe— the  first  Sur- 
geon General's  Report  on  SaaoMng 
and  Health.  The  relationship  between 
smoking  and  deteriorating  health  was 
a  cause  which  he  would  pursue  tor  the 
remainder  CUT  his  Ufe. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  list  aU  of  the 
honors  and  awards  and  degrees  which 
were  accorded  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  but 
to  do  so  would  take  a  seemingly  end- 
lees  list  That  is  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
medical  profession. 

Mr.  PrsUdent,  Dr.  Terry  is  from  a 
distinguished  Alabama  family.  He  and 
I  had  the  booot  of  being  Inducted  Into 
the  Alabama  Academy  of  Honors  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  eulogy  delivered  by 
Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr.,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  be  printed  In  fuU  in  the 
Raooas. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  Frances 
Humphrey  Howard,  the  sister  of  the 
late  great  l^ce  President  and  Senator 
fmn  Mlnneeota.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
for  making  Secretary  Callfano's 
eulogy  available  to  me.  Mrs.  Howard  is 
now  with  the  National  Library  of  Med- 
icine in  Bethesda. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  etdogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 
Bdldst  vobDb. 
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This  quiet,  private 
had  to  faee  hia  pubUe  health  chaUm 
public.  Be  met  that  eballaage.  Hai 
the  recognition  that  Ufa  atyle  waa  the  killer 
and  ciipplar  for  the  iMt  half  of  the  Mth 
century.  Be  tautbt  ua  that  we  could  do 
more  for  onraelTea  than  any  doctor  or  hoapl- 
tal  could  do  for  ua. 

Lather  Tny  ditet  praetiee  pubtte  health 
with  platltwdaa  Be  save  it  to  «■  atraltfit 
and  true  with  the  fkat  Ouipaon  Omimai% 
M  and  Baalth.  Be  tried 
convicted  dganttea  of  anvder 
by  canDar.  heart  diaaaa 
»iMi  ntuwiiii  broaeiittia.  Bia  1 
hia  aeft  but  steady  volea  moved  a  rdnetant 
Ooagraaa  to  act,  fliat  with  wanint  labda. 
then  with  a  ban  on  taleviahin  advertlalns. 
Be  aaved  aa  many  Uvea  as  any  Salk  or  Paa- 
teur  or  Madaaaa  Curia.  Be  la  aa  BUKb  a  med- 
ical siaat. 

But  Luther  Tory  la  BMra.  Be  la  a  pnuina 
berob  a  amn  of  estiaard'aary  eoarasa.  No 
powerful  eeonamic  feraaa  reaa  up  to  defend 
poUo.  or  amallpmr.  or  uaaafe  mUk.  Whan 
Luthw  Terry  told  ua  of  the  daaaan  of 
—M*«i.f.  poUtieal  and  Unanrial  powera  of 
magnum  f oroa  raaa  to  attack  him.  Hie  die- 
oovary  waa  one  they  had  triad  to  hide,  one 
didnt  want  to  talk  about  But  Luthar  «oke 
out  Softly,  but  firmly  he  atood  hie  ground. 
Be  peiaewred  and  to  the  end  he  ravolution- 
Ind  our  thtoktog  about  the  oauaaa  of 
modem  day  diaaaaea. 

Luthar  Tmy  toudied  my  life  twlee.  Mr  a 
decade  I  ignored  hia  warning,  but  my  eon 
Joe  did  not  Be  learned  about  the  Surpeon 
Oeneral'B  Report  to  achooi:  and  he  aakad  BM 
to  quit  for  hia  deventh  Urthday  praant 
And-Idid. 

Four  yeara  later.  Lather  inaplred  the 

aeoood  Surgeon  Oeneral'B  Report  on  SBaok- 

Ing  and  Bealth  to  ealebrate  the  Uth  anni- 

of  bia  work.  The  report  vindicated 

a  artentiat  and  a  humanitarian.  It 

overwheteing  evidence  that  hia 

waminga  were  Justified. 

Luther  Terry  kept  flghttag  to  the  laat  Bia 
recent  etfbrta  to  eWmlnate  amnking  from 
the  workpiaoe  have  mailtad  the  patha  to 
new  frantieia  for  bia  f oDowera.  Many  of  ua 
have  walked  and  wlU  walk  to  hia  f  ootatepe, 
but  none  of  oe  can  fin  hia  ahoaa. 

In  aeardAliw  for  aome  worda  to  daaerlba 
tbla  oommltted.  earing,  courageoua  aaan.  I 
could  find  none  better  tban  thoae  of  Theo- 
dore Rooeevrtt 

"It'a  not  the  erltie  who  counta,  not  the 
man  who  pointa  out  how  the  atrong  men 
■ti— M«»i  or  where  tbe  door  of  deeda  oould 
have  done  better.  The  credit  beionga  to  the 
man  who  la  actually  to  the  ama,  wboae 
faee  la  oMned  by  duet  and  aweat  and  blood, 
who  itrlvee  valiantly,  who  ana  and  eoeaea 
up  abort  again,  and  again,  who  knows  the 
great  onthnalaaBa.  the  great  davotlona.  and 
gpcBdahlBMalf  taaworthyeauaa. . . 

Luther  Terry  oertainly  want  himself  to  a 
worthy  canae.  BO'a  no  longer  to  the  arena. 
Be  ean  reat  now.  Be  deearvm  to  enjoy  a 
paaotfnl  Journey  with  the  Lord.  In  the  no- 
;  aection.  of  courae. 


SOCIAL  SECURTFT  NOTCH 
PROBUai 

Mr.  HKPLIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  9eth  Coogreas,  I  Jointly  qransored 
legWatlon  dlreetlng  the  Commlsskmer 
of  Sodal  Security  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop 
a  plan  and  report  to  Oxigress  Immedi- 


ately on  ways  to  correct  the  so-called 
notch  problem  Ih  the  Social  Seoortty 
system.  Unfortmiatdy.  this  bOl  was 
not  brought  to  t^  floor  of  tbe  Senate 
for  a  vote. 

I  am  eoffonsortng  similar  legMatlon 
again  In  the 
tbe  Sodal 
which   was 
adopted  the 
ments  of  1977. 
ure  wad  passed, 
new  f onnula  f c 
curlty  beneftta  1 
Sodal  Seeurl^  I 
er,  the  new  i 
eflteareatad 
for  fewe 
the  period! 

In'  (Mder  to 
benefite  for 
soon  to  reach: 


to  oiMiect 
benefit  disparity 
e^ien 
Security 
this  1977 

la 

■leulatliw  Sodal  Se- 

I  an  effort  to  keep  the 

1  solvent.  Howev- 

I  of  calculating  ben- 

irtildi  allows 

for  persons  bom  in 

1917  to  1931. 

Sodal  Security 
already  retired  or 
It  age.  a  transi- 
tional period  wis  esfshllshert  whldi 
caused  the  )¥)Cdii  baby  problem.  When 
Congress  chameH  the  Sodal  Security 
formula  it  toteaded  to  prevent  the 
over  payment  of!  beneflto  to  some  re- 


cipients. TnsteaA  however,  Congn 
solutlco  to  the  pfoWem  resulted  In  an 
unfair  penalty  tot  individuals  who  have 
similar  work  hislories  but  were  bom 
only  1  year.  1  mwitli.  and  In  some  In- 
stanoes.  1  day  abart  Because  of  the 
flaw  In  the  Sodaf  Security  benefit  for- 
mula, a  $100  dUterenoe  In  the  monthly 
benefite  can  ezlsl  for  one  person  bom 
December  Sii  1916,  and  another  bc»n 
January  91.  1917^  who  worked  aide  by 
side  on  the  saate  Job  for  the  same 
number  of  years]  If  you  multiply  this 
$100  over  a  1-y^  period  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  $1,909  differenoe  In  Sodal 
Security  pay  fcr  these  notdi  year 


workers. 
Itls  tai 


It  Is  Imperative  that  we  develop  c 
new  f(Hmula  to  dose  the  benefit  dis- 
parity which  jistlflsbly  has  caused 
wMespread  cooobm  throui^iout  our 
Nation.  The  dttadvantage  to  those 
who  continue  to  jwoik  after  age  66  es- 
pedally  must  bef  resolved.  The  Sodal 
Security  Systeni  was  established  to 
provide  suppleQiental  income  and 
peace  of  mind  to  our  retired  dttaens. 
Alahamlans  and  dtlaens  throughout 
our  Nation  who  have  devoted  eonskler- 
able  energy  to  taeir  careers  destrvt  a 
fair  and 
Sodal  Security 

Although  I 
Senate  when 
the  new  f wmula 
Security  benefit 
it  was  the  ini 
passing    the 
Amendmente 
whereby 


return  ftom  the 
not  a  Member  of  the 


for  calculating  Sodal 
I  do  not  believe  that 
of  the  Congress  In 
1077  Social  Security 
to  create  a  dtuatlon 
bom  between  1017 


and  1921  would  be  penalised  for  wmk- 
ing  beyond  the  «ge  of  62.  partieulariy 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  In  benefite 
is.  as  a  gqneral  r|ile.  greater  for  thoee 
who  delay  rettreihent  beyond  that  age. 
Mr.  Preddent.  Members  of  Congress 
must  c<»ne  to  grips  with  .the  reality  9f 
this  situation  and  dose  this  loophole. 


Am  re^yondhle  leaders  who  have  been 
elected  to  represent  the  interest  of  our 
we  must  commit  our- 
to  providing  justice  for  these  d- 
deriy  Individuals  who  have  worked 
hard  aU  of  their  lives,  paid  into  the 
Sodal  Security  System  and  expect  to 
receive  their  full  benefite  upon  their 
retirement. 

Ux.  Presklent,  I  urge  the  entire  Con- 
gress to  join  me  In  these  eff orte  to  cor- 
rect this  Sodal  Security  notch  prob- 
lem. 


W.  TAPLET  BENNETT,  JR. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  able  and  distin- 
guished dlphenate,  W.  Tapley  Bennett, 
Jr.,  recent^  retired  from  tbe  State  De- 
paitment.  Tip  Bennett  has  been  an 
outstanding  Foreign  Servloe  officer  for 
more  than  40  years,  representing  the 
United  States  In  podtlons  of  great  re- 
sponsibility around  the  ^obe.  Tap  also 
halls  from  my  home  Stete,  irtiere  his 
father  was  out  of  Georgia's  best- 
known  agrieultural  leados  of  the  20th 
century.  Tap  Bomett.  Sr..  was  known 
and  honored  throui^ut  Georgia  for 
his  lifetime  of  oontributkms  to  agricul- 
tural devdopment 

Tv>  Bennett.  Jr..  has  also  become  a 
well-known  name  to  the  dtlaois  of 
Georgia.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
he  was  the  only  remaining  active  For- 
eign Service  officer  who  began  his 
career  prior  to- World  War  n.  In  every 
ssrlgnmmt  In  his  long  and  varied 
career.  Tap  Bennett  executed  his 
dutiee  with  dedication,  ability  and  par 
tiiotic  devotion  to  our  Nation's  inter- 
este 

The  list  of  important  and  sensitive 
aadgnmente  that  he  has  undertaken 
suooessfuny  Is  long  and  well  known  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  It  in- 
dudes  servlcee  as  assistant  to  the  UJB. 
delegatlop  to  the  Founding  Craifer- 
enoe  of  the  Uhited  Nations  in  1945. 
Ambassador  to  Portugal,  Ambassador 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  J3&.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Coundl.  DQNity  TJA  Represoita- 
tive  to  the  United  Nations  and  Ambas- 
sador to  NATO. 

Most  reoently.  Tap  served  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  (legislative 
and  totergovemmental  Affairs.  AU  of 
my  colleagues  In  this  body  know  him 
as  a  f orthiiibt  and  dependable  repre- 
sentative of  the  Stete  Dqiariment. 

During  a  fareweU  ieo«>tion  for  him 
at  the  State  Department,  Tap  made  an 
doQuent  statement  that  desnves  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  In  it  he  moke 
f 0^  the  FiH«ign  Servloe  as  no  <»ie  else 
could.  His  remarlcs  instill  In  me.  and  I 
believe  In  aU  who  will  read  them,  a 
profound  appreciation  for  thoae  libo 
accept  the  honor,  as  well  as  the  risk, 
of  repreeentlng  the  greatest  Nation  on 
Earth  throughout  the  world. 

Tap's  statement  refleete  a  strong 
sense  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to 


this  country.  It  atoo  refleete  his  dose 
Ideiitity  with  his  Georgia  heritage,  an 
identity  he  has  iwintaiiMiri  de^rtte 
spending  the  past  43  years  in  far  flung 
comets  of  the  aMie. 

Ux.  President,  I  am  proud  that  Tap 
Dennett  halls  from  my  home  State.  I 
am  even  prouder  that  he  has  repre- 
sented our  Nation  in  some  of  the  most 
challenging  asslgnmente  offered  by 
the  Foreign  Service.  I  ssk  unanimous 
consent  that  Tap  Bennett's  retirement 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Raooao. 

There  bdng  no  objectkm.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
"Rmookd,  as  follows: 

SxAXBMBn  or  W.  Taiict 
,Jb. 


Mr.  Secretary.  aU  you 
frlenda  gattaered  here,  tbia  ia  of  courae  a 
very  emotional  oceaaion  for  Manaret  and 
me.  I'm  terribly  grateful  for  the  ttaii^  that 
have  been  eaid,  you  know  my  father  midit 
have  believed  them  (laiigbtir)  but  we're 
very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  and  aome  of 
you  out  there  thoudit  that  tbia  day  would 
never  come.  (Langhtcr)  Itiete  were  ttmea 
e^ien  I  thought  myaelf  about  it  So  now 
after  nine  Preeldenta  and  14  Seeretarlee  of 
State,  why  the  time  baa  come  to  move  on  to 
a  new  aa^anment  and  a  new  adventure. 
Some  of  you  wHl  remember  what  Dean 
RuA  aaid  when  as  retiring  Secretary  of 
State  be  waa  adwd  what  he  waa  gotog  to  do 
on  hia  retirement  and  be  thought  a  minute 
and  be  looked  up  and  he  andled  and  be  aald, 
"Never  undereatimate  the  power  of  a  Oeor- 
gian  to  Juat  ait  and  do  naUdng.  (Laughter) 
Be  didnt  fcdlow  that  advtoe.  and  I  dent 
plan  to  either.  But  bavtog  been  at  tbia  buri- 
nem  a  long  time,  Td  juat  like  to  aay  for  the 
benefit  of  aome  of  the  younger  partidpanta 
here  that  when  I  entered  govemmei 
kie.  to  IMO  it  waa,  on  a  paid  capacity,  it  i 
at  the  mimlfinwit  aalary  of  $ljns  per  year 
and  per  diem  on  travd  waa  $•  JW  a  day-  So  I. 
of  course  I  muat  aay  the  cafeteria  meala 
were  only  2S  centa  (laughter)  but  I  dte 
theee  atatiatlca  merely  to,  and  aome  of  those 
to  the  andiencf  who  ean  go  back  even  far- 
ther tban  I  could  teD  y«v  wban  there  waa  a 
IS  percent  cut  to  aalary  baA  to  the  early 
SO'a,  ao  I  dte  theae  atatMka  Juat  to  aay  that 
things  are  not  aa  bad  aa  they  aecm  and  the 
Servloe  wm  go  on  without  undue  binderanoe 
deairtte  aome  roefca  to  the  path. 

Ton  know  there  an  ocrtata  advantagea  to 
diplomacy  if  yqucome  from  my  part  of  the 
country  beeauae  when  rve  gone  around  oer- 
tato  countilea  and  aecn  theee  dgna  "Yankee 

00  Borne,"  I  knew  they  didnt  mean  me. 
(Laudtter/applauae)  In  fact  I  had  occaeion 
to  aay  once  to  the  rrtaldent  of  Bolivia  that 

1  oould  underatand  bia  concern  daughter), 
that  we'd  made  a  rather  major  effort  to  get 
the  Tankeea  off  our  bocka.  But  we'd  learned 
tbe  beat  way  to  gK  along  waa  to  go  along 
and  ao  we  Joined  to  and  I  need  only  today  to 
dte  the  sunbelt  to  you  to  aee  the  suooem  of 
that  policy. 

Now  rve  been  Ueemd  to  thia  Job  with 
bavtog  had  a  very  fine  predeoeaaor  to  Powdl 
Moore  who  rm  dad  to  aay  la  here  tonight 
and  everybody  ia  gotog  to  be  very  pleaaed 
with  my  auooeaaor,  wm  Ball,  a^iom  I  hope 
la  alao  here.  It  meana  a  lot  to  know  that 
three  of  ua  to  a  row  have  bad  their  training 
to  Oeoigia  (laufliter). 

I've  alwaya  aaid  to  tbla  career  of  oura  to 
modem  diplomacy  you've  got  to  have  a 
touab  hide  to  aurvlve  the  altosa  and  arrows 
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with  It  sod  roo  liM«  ear- 
talnlir  foi  to  teva  a  mom  of  liamor— to  be 
■Me  to  lentil  at  yoonelf  ■■  wril  as  aome  of 
the  HHietlcBe  that  yoa  art  imolfed  In. 
IMv  IB  tMi  tnrbident  votM.  I  think  fou 
need  man  than  that  onfortiinetely.  end  I 
dOBt  «v  thii  In  Utfit  Jeet.  yea  need  a  bullet 
pnat  vaet  and  lote  e<  lack.  And  when  ve 
thta*  of  HBM  vian  ttiOmgam  and  their 
be*W  OB  the  trant  Htm.  thii  le  a  tough 

out  there  are  aantaw  In  the  finaet  tndltiaBe 
of  thlB  eountry  today  beeauee  our  aoeletjr 
and  what  we  repreaHit  around  the  world  la. 
In  ay  opinlen.  we^  atm  the  city  on  the 
hm.  we  are  the  ■oal  to  whkh  ao  BMny  other 
people  around  the  world  Mpfre  and  I 
l^HMB  to  be  one  of  theee  who  beUevee  that 
we  are  atm  M  a  NatlOB  the  iMt  beat  hope  of 
earth.  Ton  only  need  to  look  at  the  taaml- 
gratloB  atatiatlea  to  aee  an  every  day  eonflr- 
BHttaB  of  that  attuattaL  And  I  think  of  the 
flret  PMideni  under  wham  I  aanred.  Fkank- 
Un  Roeeevelt,  and  eemethliic  he  aaM.  Our 

do  I  and  ki  that  peethuaaona  ad*aaB  of  hla 
whMi  he  wee  wrltlnc  at  Warm  Sprlnta 
i  he  WM  atrtcken.  which  he  didnt  ddlv- 
eU.  he  had  that  phraee.  lAt-ua  go 
with  alrav  and  aetlve  faith."  And 
thatii  our  credo  for  thla  eoontry  atill.  I 


lee.  (Laughter)  The 
and  the  cohnane  of  the 
and  that  Fve  derived 


of  ArltawtOB 


Andeol 


can  think  of  aa  I  leave  rn 

but  before  hand.  I  want  to  aay  that  thla  hae 

■-      .     -  —       -  ■   -    ■    ■    -  -       J J--       -M     f-lg  ■  —    J 

D96B  ft  BBB^WIOIIB  MWU  QMbOH  Ov  OMDO* 

ahlp  and  Tm  gald  people  are  here  tonight 
every  ptan  of  that  eaperloBee  of 
aO  the  way  baek  to  the  early  dayaof 
■Bingo  and  Into  Oraaoe  and  to  Ana- 

tria  and  people  have  eoaae  tonlgfat  aO  the 

MOW  York  and  tram  Atlanta  and  thla  aeeane 
a  lot  to  aae.  So  M  I  go  I  ahan  think  of  you 
f ondbr.  but  aa  I  He  OB  ay  baek  In  the  Carib- 
bean nest  aaoath  loektag  up  at  a  aafl  (laugh- 
ter) I  ehan  think  of  you  feadly  but  not 
every  day.  (Laughter)  And  ao  In 
I  aorrty  want  to  elto  a  phraea.  to 
a  Soothermr.  Oenoral  Webert  K.  Lee.  who 
In  addneotag  hla  CarawoD  to  the  Anv  of 
Wcrthem  Vteglnla  aald.  "With  an  mmaaalng 
a^BlratlaB  of  your  eonataney  and  davotleu 
to  your  country  and  the  grataful 
taranee  of  your  kind  and 
atloB  for  aayatft.  I  bM  you  an 


AMBUCA  A8  TARQET 


BnO.  who 


Into  the 

I  of  aomethhw  Oirddl 
fbet  Secretary  of  State, 
he  waa  a  aaan  for  earthy  advice. 
v.  and  he  aald.  Ilever  wiaeUe  with 
an  aUgator  tai  the  water  baeaua«  you're  In 
hla  territory."  daughter)  Won.  having  wroe- 
tied  with  the  CMigraa  now  for  a  year  and  a 
I  thkik  thafa  one  of  our  probleaa 
woYe  alwaye  ■laeHIng  en  their  turf 
>  ao  it  takee  a  lot  of  agility  and  fleaiblltty 
to  keep  up  with  whafa  glong  on  up  there 
and  try  to  work  It  to  the  Intereete  of  our 
country  beenaee  the  ralaHenehlp  between 
the  Ooograaai  befeau  the  logMenm  and 
the  Bueutlw  btaneheik  la  abaotately  emdal 
to  the  euceea  of  thla  country  and  Ita  projeo- 
ttoB  abroad  and  Fa  happy  to  aay  that.  In 
tho  praaoBt  Secretary  of  State,  we  have  a 
■Ma  who  andawtaada  that  very  thoroughly 
I  who  la  willing  to  givo  the  extra  ounce  of 
'  and  to  watt  the  extra  oalle  In  trying 
to  rarti  rwawiatila  undontandlnpi  and  to 
praeant  a  UMailliMtert  view  to  the  world. 
(Ctock  ehtoa  itag  ki  background)  ra 
about  to  flnlah.  daughter)  And  I  cant  doee 
here  without  iiiiiiaaiku  the  privilege  H'a 

and  OBle  Shulla  end  Jrtat  that'a 
to  OB  r— ~-— "r  M  writ  M  irtiat  it 
I  to  the  country  to  have  a  awn  of  your 
r.  Sr.  in  darge  of  thla  lawortent 
and  vital  operaMoB. 

of  thla  would  have  been  pooaflde  I 
would  aay  without  the  hdp  of 
the  beet  day  (rf  ay 
nfk  WW  the  day  ahe  decided  and  agreed  to 
go  dawn  tho  paith  with  BM.  And  I  alao  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  aay  BMther^n^aw. 


I  Hm  a  lark  and  ehe'B  Joat  been  a  great 
InOnaBce  In  our  Uvea. 

1 1  BBOve  into  aay  preeent  Job  down  at 
nd  of  the  oorrldor.  I 
thecfOee  whkh  wa 
that  of  the  AaaMaat  Secretary  to  a 
ofOce  on  the  comer.  One.  becanae  tt 
aaadad  thk  kieaaBparahle  view  whldi  ie 
out-aU  of  ua  ahare  OB  thla  aide  of  the 
taw  in  wfaUi  la  audi  a  really  to  aae 
TBp— *— ««»  — n>  «i»r  «rf  tha  — fc  Butftom 
ay  chair  there  I  can  aee  both  linwiin  and 


BCn.  HAWKma  Mr.  Preaident.  In 
the  New  T(vk  TIdmb  recently  ap- 
peared a  ttx-pui  aeriea  entttled 
"America  aa  Target"  Theae  well-re- 
■earelied  and  taard-hltttnc  artlelea  deal 
with  niany  of  tbe  different  aapeeta  of 
the  drug  abuae  prddem  In  vox  eoun- 
try.  Badi  article  ia  honlfjrinc 

Tbe  flrat  artide  dtKaaaea  what  is 
conaidered  a  aomeirtiat  drastic  atep  on 
the  part  of  the  Uhlted  Statea  to  stop 
drug  trafflcktdg.  and  that  ia  cutting 
off  foreign  aid  to  druc-ptodudng  na- 
ttou.  WhOe  thla  article  oontenda  that 
this  method  of  cutting  off  drugs  at  the 
aooroe  would  have  serious  adrerae  ef- 
fects on  Amcflean  foreign  policy.  It 
alao  admita  that  prevloua  attempta  to 
cut  off  drug  suppUea  lunre  failed  and 
drastic  measures  are  now  neoeasary. 

While  the  Reagan  administration 
has  placed  the  hlgjieat  priority  <m 
aradlcating  drug  abuse,  «j»<i  haa  eaa^ 
lated  VMeral  actlritlea  to  adileve  thla 
goal,  drug  production  contJnuea  to  In- 
creaae.  and  drug  uae  contlnuea  to 
grow.  The  Drug  Snf oreement  Admtnta- 
tratlon  dalms  that  such  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  three  majtw  drugs  of 
abuae— marijuana,  cocaine.  and 
heroin— are  being  grown,  both  In  the 
Golden  Triangle  and  the  Oidden  Crea- 
oent.  that  supi^  far  eateeeds  the 
demand,  m  thla  first  article  of  the 
aeriea.  it  is  stated  that  the  United 
States  Is  so  glutted  with  cocaine  that 
the  drus  now  sens  at  whOleaale  prleea 
in  aome  parte  of  the  country,  for  one- 
half  to  one-third  the  price  of  1  year 
ago.  At  the  same  time,  drug  agents  are 
finding  that  the  cocaine  they  seiae  on 
the  street  is  two  to  three  times  purer 
than  last  year. 

TO  convince  the  source  countries  of 
the  necessity  of  stopirtng  thdr  drug 
iwoduetlon  is  a  difficult  task  indeed. 
Tbe  "naroo-d(Aars"  earned  from  theae 


drug  CR^ia  in  aome  of  the  producer  n^ 
tlooa  ac^Mlly  keepa  tbe  national  eoon- 
omy  afloat.  Tbe  Uhlted  Statea  doea 
not  have  full  dtpkwnatlr  raiatlona  with 
aome  of  the  worid'a  m«|ar  dmg-pro- 
dueiiv  ntitliTT^.  audi  aa  Afibsniatan. 
Iran,  and  Laoa.  Tbe  rtlpinmatlr  alter- 
nattve  we  have  of  euttlgg  off  foreign 
aid  haa  not  often  been  uaed  and  la  one 
that  ia  generally  thought  ahould  be 
uttUMd.  An  example  of  tbe  potential 
of  thla  method  la  detailed  In 
tbe  caae  of  Turkey.  When  the  Ubtted 
Statea  threatened  to  llmtt  ama  salea 
to  VM§  nation  that  bad  ^w^^witt  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  opium  pop- 
pies, Turkey  took  no  time  at  aUin  vir- 
tuaUy  eliminating  Clldt  poppy  produe- 
tlon.  Additionally,  the  TurMrii  Oov- 
eramant  haa  kept  tbe  situation  under 
equally  atriet  emtrol  ever  stnee.  Pol- 
lowing  the  suecem  ol  tbeee  partlwilar 
negotiatlonB,  drug  eontrol  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  with  four  new 
natlou:  Pakiataa  Odombla,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru. 

In  tbe  second  arttde  of  thla  New 
York  Timea  aeriea,  our  aUy  and  friend, 
the  nation  of  Jamaica,  ia  deaeribed  as 
one  of  tbe  largeat  oontributon  to  our 
drug  problem.  While  many  of  tbe  attl- 
tudea  reported  were  upbeat,  tbe  devas- 
tating reaulta  of  drug  uae  aeem  to  pro- 
ceed undMcked.  In  producing  both 
marijuana  and  cocaine,  tbe  tiny  coun- 
try of  Jamaica  ia  reoognlMd  aa  bains 
one  of  tbe  major  suppUers  of  both 
tbeee  dangeroua  and  illegal  narootloB 
to  tbe  Uhlted  Statea.  Jamaica  ia  alao 
the  10th  largeat  recipient  of  TJM.  eoo- 
nomlc  aid  In  the  world  and  tbe  dlpio- 
matlc  preasure  ia  growing  for  Jamaica 
to  make  very  real  efforta  to  cut  drug 
production. 

In  the  third  artkte  of  this  series,  Co- 
lomtate's  very  spedal  situation  is  de- 
scribed in  detafl.  Oolombla.  a  nation 
"held  hoetage  by  the  traffkkera,"  re- 
cently dedared  all-out  war  on  drugs. 
Colombia  had  been  tbe  recipient  of 
$40  mflUon  in  American  aid.  When 
drug  abuae  became  a  diaruptlve  Inter- 
nal problem,  tbla  nation  began  an 
antidrug  off enalve  that  baa  been  re- 
nuurkably  succesifuL  Having  witnessed 
how  far  tbe  Colombians  have  pro- 
greesed  during  a  recent  congressional 
visit  to  that  nation.  I  eamreas  admira- 
tion and  encouragement  for  bow  far 
Preaklent  Betaneur  and  hli  country 
have  come  in  trying  -to  wreet  them- 
sdves  from  tbe  deadly  grip  of  drug 
traffickers 

The  next  artkde  deals  with  BoUvla 
and  that  nation's  efforts  to  stop  drug 
production.  This  nation,  whldi  I  have 
also  visited  as  part  at  my  continued  ef- 
forts to  convlnoe  foreign  governments 
to  take  steps  to  stop  their  drug  pro- 
duction, has  Indeed  propoeed  an  ambi- 
tious drug  enforcement  initiative.  We 
have  yet  to  see  any  significant  reaulta. 
Narootlca.  fgterially  cocaine,  in  this 
nation  has  become  tbe  meet  Important 
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commodity  of  fijreisn  exchange, 
the  Bolivian  aitny  forced  the 

J^^'^^IilSi"^ '*"****' ~~^  ^'  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
producing  regkiti.  there  was  a  near-  gather  In  the  Senate  and  acroas  Amer- 
revolution  by  ttie  farmers  and  the  Bo-    ks  today  to  remember  and  commemo- 


Aftcr 
ahut- 


HOLOCAD8T  REMEMBRANCE 
DAY 


llvian  peao's  vali^  dropped  in  1  day  to 
SO  percent  of  itsj  value  the  (tay  before. 
De^ite  all  this  Effort,  however,  Boliv- 
ia is  stiU  considered  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  be  "one  of  the  most  in- 
tractable narcotics  problems  in  the 
world."  I 

In  the  fifth  aitide  of  this  series  are 
s(xne  of  the.  natootics  eontrd  efforts 
around  the  world,  and  the  Illustration 
used  is  Thailand^ 

It  is  dlscemedlthat  the  basic  pdlcy 
of  crop  subatltstion  is  the  strategy 
behind  theae  failures.  In  Thailand,  in 
the  last  few  yews,  the  United  Statea 
has  q>ent  millte^s  of  dollan  in  aettlng 
up  pilot  cnq}  s<ibstitutlon  programs, 
and  witneeses  reiwrt  tbe  f ollofWlng  re- 
sults: "Yes.  they're  raiskig  tbe  substi- 
tute crops.  But  they're 'growing  all  the 
opium,  too."  Acjtually.  the  lateet  re- 
ports from  Thailand  indicate  that, 
since  the  incepiikm  of  this  program. 
there  has  beoi  a^peromt  increaae  in 
acreage  planted  In  opium  poppy.  Tbe 
oondusi<m  that  has  been  reached  vls- 
a-vta  this  effort,  sadly,  has  been  that 
further  such  efforts  simply  will  not 
work  without  accompanying  enforce- 
ment. And  as  th^  center  of  tbe  a<dden 
Triangle  of  Sotttbeast  Ada,  Thailand's 
opium  production  must  be  eivtaHed. 

The  sixth  and  final  artlde  of  this  ex- 
ceptionally fine  jseries  adcs  tbe  ques- 
tion: "The  War  jon  Narcotics  iCiui  It 
Be  Won?"  The;  article  then'  beglna 
with  the  Rand  Obrp.'s  asselsment  that 
the  supply  of  drugs  can  never  be  dknl- 
nated. .  That  1$  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  to  tbe  pleas  of  the  f  amUlea  of 
our  Nation. 

It  is  a  coosenaus  of  opinion  among 
drug  control  offldals  In  the  UJB.  Oov- 
ornmoit  that  the  demand  for  drugs, 
al<mg  with  the  foreign  UUdt  narootica 
suiHdy.  must  be  destroyed  simulta- 
neously. Many  I  diffnent  ways  of 
achievinc  thla  ilDal  are  suggested  in 
the  series. 'Somefuggest  the  formation 
of  a  qiedal  U-S^  Army  omtlngent  to 
be  deployed  to  si(«>  drug  traftle,  whfle 
others  suggest  fche  legaUaatkn  and 
taxatkm  of  narcotics  substanoea.  In- 
creased seisures  of  assets  of  drug  deal- 
ers, stopping  the[money  laundering  in- 
volved in  drug  trafficking,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  mobile  drug-eradication 
strike  force  were  all  offered  as  alterna- 
tives to  preeent  drug  control  methods. 

Mr.  Preddoit,  the  immense  scope  of 
the  drug  problem  in  our  Nation  la  pre- 
sented all  too  vividly  in  theae  exoeed- 
ingly  effective  articles.  The  conduslon 
is  that  by  whatever  means,  the  inter- 
national terror  otf  drug  abuse  must  be 
stopped. 

5;-«seo-e»-4a(it.6> 


By  looking  back  today,  we  can  see 
ahead  more  dearly.  And  we  acquire  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  ocmibat  Ugotty  and 
Injustice  wherever  it  appears,  so  that 
never  again  wfll  such  atrodties  and 
Crimea  agalaat  humanity  rapur.  And  oa 
thla  anniversary,  we  also  rmew  our 
pledge  to  work  even  harder  in  the  time 
to  come,  to  ensure  that  all  thoae  re- 
qmnslble  for  these  crimes,  such  as 
Jooef  Mengde,  the  Angel  of  Death  at 
Auactawita,  are  inexorably  pursued  and 
finally  brought  to  justice. 

Let  ua  rededlcate  oursdves  now  to 
end  for  an  time  the  bitter  roots  of  reli- 
gious discrimination  and  racial  preju- 
dice. Ibere  la  no  place  <m  our  planet 
for  words  at  deeds  which  breed  such 
.hatred  and  divldon.  On  this  day  of 
nommemoration.  let  us  renew  our  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  a  world  of  true  and 
lasting  f.'eedom— from  war  and  want, 
ftom  fear  and  oppressiim.  Above  all. 
let  ua  dnaure  that  our  remembrance  is 
not  confined  to  a  single  day  alone.  En- 
during freedom  is  timdess  and  indiris- 
ible.  Tbe  struggle  for  justice  is  never 
over,  and  none  of  us  can  rest  until  lib- 
erty is  secure  for  all  peoples  in  eveiV 
land  (m  Earth. 


ME88AOES  FTUMC  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:11  pjiL.  a  message  txma  the 
Houae  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooeta.  (me  of  its  reading  deiks. 
announced 'that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bQl,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJL  1S10.  An  act  to  authrariae  approprla- 
tlooe  to  the  Natlanal  Sdenoe  Fotindatlon 
for  the  tleeal  year  1M6,  and  for  other  pur- 


I  joiHT  aaaoLunoH  aiomD 
The  message  also  announced  that 

the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 

enndled  Joint  nsolution: 
HJ.  Bee.  06.  Joint  reeolution  oommemo- 

rating  the  Mth  anniveraary  of  the  Bay  of 

Pigs  invaakm  to  liberate  Cuba  from  Commu-; 

niat  tyranny. 
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The  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  THuaMOHO). 


rate  the  Mth  anniversary  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Nad  conoenttation 
campa  in  World  War  n.  Holocaust  Re- 
membrance Day  is  set  aside  so  that  we, 
and  all  tbe  generations  to  come,  will 
never  forget  the  tyranny  and  maastve 
cruelty  of  the  Nada  and  their  syrtem- 
atlc  Md  brutal  execution  of  millions 
of  Jews  and  other  mlnoritiea. 

On  thla  medal  day.  we  also  pause  to 
odelirate  the  courage  and  faith  of  the 
Jewtah  people.  We  honor  tbe  martyr- 
of  tbe  6  mUlitm  innocent  nien. 
,  and  children  who  were  tiietlo- 
tlms  of  tbe  Holocaust,  and  we  inalse 
tbe  indeatructnile  virit  of  the  Jewish 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Tbe  i:oUowing  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  ocm- 
sent.  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

Kit.  1310.  An  act  to  authorlae  appropria- 
tloos  to  the  Natlooal  Sdenoe  Foundation 
for  the  fleeal  year  19S6.  .and  for  other  pur- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conunittees 
were  submitted: 

By  ICr.  fiSIMZ  (for  Mr.  OAaii),  fhim  the 
Cnnwnittff  on  Wenklng.  HwMJns.  and  Uiton 
Aftain.  without  amendment: 

a  Rea.  IW.  An  orlgtaial  reedutloB  author- 
ing expenditura  by  the  r!ni««tt*^  on 
Hanking.  Honalns.  and  nrtan  Affaire:  re- 
(ened  to  the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Ad- 
mlniatratian. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  rowrted  that  on 
today.  April  18. 1085.  she  had  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea  the  f  oUowing  enrolled  Joint  i 

OlUtkHV 


aj.  Rea.  15. 
Hay  7.  198S. 
Day." 


Joint  reeolution  to  itrtirnatr 
■a  "Hdataikl  Human  RidiU 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  rqiorta  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DANFOR1S.  from  the  Oceamlttee 
on  Oonuneroe.  Science,  and  Itaaaportatloa: 

The  f  oHowlna-aamed  captain  of  the  Ooaet 
Ouard  Reeerve  to  be  a  iiaiaaiiiiii  oomaia- 
aioned  officer  in  the  Ooaet  Otaard  Reeerve  in 
the  grade  of  conunodore: 

Captain  Bennett  &  flpaika.  USOQR. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
fnNtt  the  Committee  (m  Commerce, 
Sdence,  and  TranvMvtatlon  with  the 
reoommendati<m  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  . 

The  following  bills  and  joint  teaoln- 
tlons  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  ccm- 
smt,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
Byllr.HEUfS: 

&  943:  A  bin  to  amend  title  )I  of  tbe 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  addition- 
al yeara  qient  in  chUd  care  may  be  dropped 
out  in  computing  benefit  amounts:  to  the 
CoBunitteeon  Flnanoe. 
'  &  044.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  reatrict  tbe  pajm&ent 
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of  bowflto  to  eettatat  allena:  to  the  OoBmtt- 

By  Mr.  THURliOIfD  (tor  hlnadt;  Mr. 

DaOoaciin.  Mr.  Ahmm.  Mr.  Mnoi- 

■i,  Mr.  MiCBLi^  Mr.  Houomb.  Mr. 

laoirn;  Mr.  DoMBno.  Mr.  Hatch. 

ud  Mr.  OooHua): 

a  MS.  A  bill  to  raMgnte  the  onuiiHUIaa 

known  M  the  Nittaoal  AwowteMnn  of  State 

DIrMtan  of  ▼•tarana'  Atfkin.  Inooipormted: 

to  Cbe  n«— Ifliii  on  the  JwUdory. 

&  M«.  Abffi  to  amend  the  Vedend  Coal 
Leadiw  A— idmenti  Act  of  1»7«.  and  for 
other    tiuipoeio;    to    the    Oanmtttoe    on 
Biemr  and  If atuial  Raaouroee. 
By&.  LOOAR  (by  request): 

a  MT.  A  bm  to  aand  the  vymtm  AaM- 
anee  Act  of  Un  wtth  raipect  to  the  aclM- 
tlea  of  the  Owweae  Private  Uneetment  Cor- 
iMwutlim:  to  the  Ooountttee  on  Voreign  Re- 


a  Mt.  A  bill  to  proTlde  authoriMttai  of 

appnpriattana  for  oetiTtttea  under  the  Mac- 

nuaon  FWiery  CuueBiiallon  and  Manaie- 

Dt  AeC  to  the  Oonuaittoe  on  fimnineroe. 

\ff  WMiT*anniii'tail(m 

By  Mr.  DAMIORTH  (for  hinarif.  Mr. 

pMxwooa^  Mr.  a<ant».  Mr.  0»- 

mn,  f^  Mr.  Houtma): 

a  M*.  A  bin  to  anend  the  Ooaatal  Zone 

;  Act  o<  ivra  to  provide  authorl- 

.  of  approprtattaia,  and  for  other  pur- 

to  the  OoouBlttoe  on  Ooninieree.  Sd- 


amountK  to  the  CDtnmlttee  on  Fi- 
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By  Mr.  Of  OUTX: 

a  MS.  A  WD  for  the  rdlef  of  Dr.  L.  Mefl 
Fmer  and  vilb.  Marte  Syhrlna  Pauliaft 
Ptner.  to  the  Oonaitttoe  on  the  Judieian^ 

a  t49.  A  WU  for  the  rdief  of  Oeorge  Book 
Wo  TounK  to  the  Oaaualttee  on  the  JOdlcl- 

By    Mr.    HBMZ    (for    hlaai^.    Mr. 
Cnwa^  Mr.  Hntinwie.  Mr.  flncna. 
Mr.  MMBoaau.  and  Mr.  Bosaacx): 
a  MO.  A  bin  to  aoMnd  the  Con 
tkxM  Act  of  1M4  to  pronoto  toimMB  in 
coBununicatiana  poUey  by  providinc  for  life- 
line triephooe  aervlee:  to  tlie  Coounlttee  on 
CcHiuuerce^  adence.  and  THmportation. 
ByMr.OCmrON: 
a  Ml.  A  WD  to  aaaend  the  Mr  Debt  Ool- 
lectlon  Pnetieaa  Act  to  provide  that  any  at- 
torney who  eoUeeta  detoU  on  behalf  of  a 
client  abaU  be  anbjeet  to  the  proviaioaa  of 
aoGfa  act;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Banklnc. 
Houaim.  and  Urban  Affaira. 
ByMt.BTRD: 
a  MS.  A  MU  lor  the  rdief  of  Ray  M. 
Reed;  to  the  Oonmittee  on  tite  Judidary. 
By  Mr.  KVAM8  (for  bimaelf  and  Mr. 
OoksokY. 
a,MS.  A  bm  to  validate  oontraetoal  rda- 
^t-ffctp-  between  the  United  Statea  and 
varkma  non-Fideral  entitiea;  to  the  Oonunit- 
toe  on  taan  and  Natural  Reaouroea. 

By  Mr.  OORTOII  aor  himadf .  Mr. 

MoCUiB.  and  Mr.  Bnon): 

a  M4.  A  MB  to  provide  for  additional  pro- 

tcetion  of  atedhead  trout  aa  a  lane  flah. 

and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Oonunittee 

oo  Tmiiar  Affa>t 

By  Mr.  MITCHKLL  (for  hiiqself  and 
Mr.CBAfB): 
a  MS.  A  WU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1M4  to  provide  foodinc  for  the 
namnttnw  ftii^itnrr-  »— p-—  i^-*  """^ 
and  for  other  purpoace;  to  the  Oaamlttee 

By  Mr.  MOTNIBAN  (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  Oum): 
a  Md.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1M4  to  modify  the  ^ovlaiona 
n^aXixm  to  iHttwn™  tazea  for  tax  pref er- 
oieaa  of  individttala  and  oorporatlona.  and 
for  other  purpoaea:  to  the  (Committee  aa  Fl- 


By  Mr.  BTRD  (tor  hinaelf.  Mr.  Mot- 

mmMM.  Mr.  Rnau.  Mr.  Cuano*. 

Mr.  BaasKK.  Mr.  Von.  Mr.  Ooos. 

Mr.  KBOomr.  Mr.  Kb>t.  Mr.  Mn» 

kOM.  Mr.  fffiwy"— .  and  Mr.  Lfttr- 

mw): 

aj.  Rea.  11«.  Joint  reaohitlan  to  aaaure 
the  eoat-of-Uvlnc  adjuatmento  for  Sodal  8e- 
redpienta:  read  the  firat  time. 


SCTMISSION  OF  CX>NCnRRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLDTIONS 

The  f oUowinc  concurrent  reaolutiona 

and  Senate  reiolutioni  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  lilmadf,  Mt.  Mot- 

imua,  Mr.  RnoLB,  and  Mr.  Ouii- 

wtomY. 

a  Rea.  IMwResidaUon  to  aaaure  the  (3oat- 

of-UvInc  Adjuatmenta  for  Sodal  Security 

redpienta;  aubaaltted   and   read   the   fliat 

time.  

By  Mr.  HONZ  (for  Mr.  OumY. 
a  Rea.  13S.  An  orifinal  resolution  anthor- 
lilnc  ezpenditurea  by  the  Oommittee  on 
wawHiig,  tffflw«T»r  and  Urban  Affaira;  from 
the  Coamittce  on  Banking,  Houaing.  and 
Urban  Affaln;  to  the  Committee  on  Rulea 
and  Admlniatratian. 

By  Mr.  8IMFSON  (for  Mr.  Dolb  (for 

himMlf  and  Mr.  Bns)): 

a   Rea.    IM.   ReaolutUm   to   direct   the 

Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  intervene  m  "In  re 

WHET.  Inc..  et  aL";  oonaidered  and  agreed 

to.  

By  Mra.  HAWKOia 

a  Rea.  137.  Reacdutton  ezpreaaing  the 

aeiMe  of  the  Senate  with  reapect  to  the  ooat- 

of-living  adjuatmente  under  title  XI  of  the 

sodal  Security  Act;  tp  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


By  Mr.  BENT8EN  (for  bimaelf  and 
Mr.  WAixor): 
a  M7.  A  un  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1M4  to  impooe  an  exdae  tax  on 
manufacturers  and  producera  of  tangible 
xmv^  property,  to  transfer  the  proceeda 
of  such  tax  to  the  Haaardoua  Subatance  Re- 
901^  Tniat  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ooountttee  on  Vlnance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTB  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
PaonvooD.   Mr.   Ooaxon.   and  Mr. 


By  Mr.  HATPIEU): 
a  Rea.  IM.  An  original  reeolutlon  author- 
ialng  ezpenditurea  by  the  Oommittee  <m  Ap- 
proprlattaoa:  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatioiM:  to  the  Committee  <m  Rulea  and 
Atlminlatration. 

By  Mr.  BAUCU8  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Ananmra.  l6.  Wncsau  Mr.  Bomt- 
aaa.  and  Mr.  Hnn): 
a  Ooo.  Rea.  41.  Oooeurrant  r«a(dution  ex- 
jneaaing  the  aenae  of  the  Oongraaa  tiiat  cor- 
porate income  tax  ratea  ahould  remain  grad- 
uated: to  the  Committea  oo  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRAM8TOM  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 

ManmAUii.  and  Mr.  KanmnY. 

a  Con.  Rea.  43.  CoocttRcnt  readutlon 

urging  the  Preeldent  to  cancel  the  Bttborg 

viait;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  H''"  •****• 
8.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  mtnrlde  that  ad- 
ditional years  ment  in  child  care  may 
be  dropped  out  in  computing  benefit 


aOCUL  aKVaiTT  MOXTTTO 


Mr.  HELMa  Mr.  Preaident.  I  am 
today  introdudnc  leglalatlon  to  ellml- 
aate  the  penalty  the  Sodal  Security 
ayatem  impdaea  <m  woricinc  parenta 
who  leave  the  work  force  to  care  for  a 
child  during  the  chOd'a  preachool 
yean. 

Preaent  laws  allowB  a  worker  to 
deduct  the  5  knreat  yean  of  income 
when  calculating  Sodal  Security  bene- 
fita.  That  la  it.  CcHiaequently.  a  parent, 
usually  a  mother,  who  leaves  the  work 
f (»oe  or  reduces  his  or  her  woAihg 
houn  to  care  for  a  preschool  child 
must  "Mte  the  bullet"  when  the  time 
comes  to  calculate  his  or  her  Sodal  Se- 
curity benefits.  Parents  are  not  per- 
mitted to  deduct  yean  spent  in  caring 
for  a  (diHd  and  must  assume  the  mone- 
tary loss  in  Social  Security  benefita.  In 
effect,  the  Government  is  discouraging 
rather  than  encouraging  parents  to 
take  care  of  their  own  chfldren. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  not  only  does  penalis- 
ing mothen  and  fathen  tot  taking 
care  of  their  own  preachool  children 
offend  our  sodetal  tradition,  it  also  af - 
fnmts  the  principles  of  democracy.  A 
democratic  society  should  promote  the 
family.  Throughout  history,  propo- 
nmts  of  democratic  government  have 
a^nowledged  that  the  fate  of  self -gov- 
erned peoide  rests  uptm  their  virtue. 
aelf-dUsdpllne.  and  morality.  The 
family  is  primarily  responsible  for  in- 
stilling these  (lualities.  so  without 
strong  famines,  democracy  erodes. 

Unfortunately,  our  Nation  has  not 
heeded  the  Counsel  of  these  political 
philosophers.  In  today's  aodety.  where 
the  divorce  rate  ranks  (me  of  the  high- 
est in  the  world,  marriage  is  often  por- 
trayed as  an  instituti(m  of  omvenlence 
and  children  are  often  viewed  as  a 
drudgery  and  a  burdeu.  The  family, 
once  looked  upon  as  the  comerstohe 
of  individual  Aeedom.  has  come  to  be 
viewed  by  many  as  an  Inconvenience. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  adjust  our 
laws  to  encourage  strong  families.  Bfy 
bill  is  a  first  step.  This  legislation 
would  give  a  parent  the  opportunity  to 
exdude  from  the  calculation  of  his  or 
her  Sodal  Security  beneflU  each  year 
spent  at  home  with  a  child  as  long  as 
the  child  is  younger  than  6  yean  ol(L 
Up  to  a  yean  could  be  exduded  in  ad- 
dition to  every  worka's  already  guar- 
anteed low  5-year  exemption.  During 
the  yean  exduded.  the  parent  could 
earn  up  to  one-half  the  average  wage 
of  all  Social  Security  covered  worken 
each  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill,  along  with  a  section- 
by-section  explanation  of  its  provi- 
sions, be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb  at  the 
condusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  *o  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

8.943 

Be  U  enacUd  bit  One  Senate  and  Bouae  9f 
lUpn$entaHvea  tif  the  Untied  Statee  <tf 
Ameriea  in  Conireet  ataemUed,  That  (a) 
aection  315(bX2)QA)  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Act  ia  amended—  ; 

(1)  by  atriking  *ut  "The  number"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  aa  etherwiae 
provided  in  paragtaph  (S).  the  number~:  and 

(3)  by  atriking  obt  the  third  aentence. 

(b)  Section  218<bX3XBXi)  of  aueh  Act  ia 
amended  by  inse^ing  ",  except  m  otherwtoe 
provided  in  paragraph  (»>."  after  "the  term 
'benefit  computation  years'  meaas". 

(c>  Section  31S(b)  of  aueh  Act  ia  amended 
by  adding  at  the  bnd  thereof  the  fOUowing 
new  paragraph:    I 

"(5XA)  An  indWidual's  bmeOt  eomputar 
tion  years  sbaU  pe  determined  under  thia 
para^aph.  rathe^  than  under  paragraph 
(2),  if  aueh  individual  hsa  dilld  care  yeara 
(as  defined  in  aulfparagraph  (B)).  and  aueh 
Individual's  primary  Insurance  amount  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  paragraph  is  great- 
er than  if  detenolned  on  the  iMSla  of  para- 
graph (3). 

"(B)  For  purpoeea  of  tliia  paragraph,  the 
term  'child  care  yfar"  meana,  with  reapert  to 
any  individual,  a  computation  baae  year  in 
which— 

"(i)  such  individual  is  living  with  a  child 
(of  such  Individlud  or  such  individual's 
spouse)  under  th^  age  of  aix.  aubatanMally 
throughout  the  parUon  of  aueh  year  duttog 
which  aueh  child  ia  alive  and  under  the  age 
of  aix;  and 

"(ii)  such  individual's  eamioff  do  not 
exceed  an  amounii  egual  to  60  pweeot  of  the 
'SSA  average  wage  index'  (aa  defined  in  aub- 
section  (iXlXO»  ior  such  calendar  year. 

"(C)  The  altemWive  benefit  computation 
years  under  this  (Miagraph  ahatt  be  deter- 
mined aa  follows: 

"(i)  Rrom  the  individual's  benefit  compu- 
tation yean  as  otnerwise  d^ermined  imder 
paragraph  (3),  child  care  years  abaU  be  ex- 
duded. in  reverae  forder  of  — "«*"g«  atarting 
with  the  lowest  f»nlnga  year,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum exduaion  aiich  that  the  total  number 
of  years  exdude^  imder  thia  dauae  and 
dauae  (U),  when  combined  with  the  number 
of  yean  detenniicd  undw  dauae  (i)  or  (ii) 
of  paragraph  (3X^),  whichever  apidiea.  wiU 
not  exceed  eleven  years. 

"(U)  If.  foUowiag  in 
any  child  care  ijear  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded undw  clause  (1)  haa  already  been  ex- 
duded In  the  calnilation  under  paragraph 
(3XBXi)  or  haa  aUeady  been  excluded  under 
this  dauae.  then,  for  eadi  audi  child  care 
year,  an  additional  year  not  already  ex- 
duded under  daute  (1).  thia  dauae.  or  para- 
gairti  (3XBXi>  aha|l  be  exduded.  Sudi  addi- 
tiimal  year  ahall  be  the  remaining  oonputa- 
tion  baae  year  in  which  aueh  Indtvidual'a 
eaminga  are  the  Uweat. 

"(ill)  Any  yearlahall  be  exduded  under 
dauae  (1)  or  (ii)  only  to  the  extent  that  aueh 
exduaion  reaulte  fi  a  higher  primary  inaur- 


ance  amount 
year  woe  not 
"(iv)  The  ni 
native  benefit 
mined  under 


would  be  the 


Uaoch 


of  an  indtvidual'a  alter- 
years  aa  deter- 
t  ahdl  in  no  oaae 
be  leaa  than  two.  and  ahan  be  the  t*o  com- 
putation baae  ye^  in  whidi  audi  indhrid- 
ual'a  eamlnga  were  the  higheat 

"(D)  For  puipotee  of  thia  pangraph.  an 
individual's  eainidga  for  a  year  are  the  total 
of  such  individuafs  wages  and  aelf-employ- 


for  audi  year,  after  adjust- 
ment under  paragraph  (3).". 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  thia  Act 
ahaU  apidy  only  wtth  reapect  to  individuala 
who  inittally  become  eligitde  for  old-age  or 
dlaaMUty  Inanranre  beneflta,  or  who  die 
before  becoming  digible  for  aueh  beneflta. 
after  December  31.  IMS. 

Sacnow-BT-Sacnow  BxpuuiATioa 

SeeUoD  (a)  acta  forth  technical  dhangea  to 
the  Sodal  Secorfty  Act  Section  315(bX3XA). 

Section  (b)  aeto  forth  tiWJinical  changea  to 
Section  SIMbXSXBXi). 

Section  (c)  amende  Section  315(b)  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  adding  a  proviaton  to 
allow  a  parent  to  compute  Sodal  Security 
beneflta  by  dropping  diild  care  yean  if 
uaing  the  child  care  yean  wiU  yidd  a  higher 
benefit  than  without  it. 

Section  316(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
la  alao  amwwlwl  by  adding  a  proviaion  defin- 
ing dind  care  yean  aa  a  year  in  which  an  in- 
dtvldnal  Is  Uvlng  wtth  a  chfld  aubatantiaUy 
throughout  the  portion  of  aueh  year  during 
which  aueh  chIM  is  aUve  and  under  the  age 
ofaix. 

"Snbatantially  throughout  the  porticm  of 
audi  year"  is  defined  in  30  CFJl.  404.311  as 
f  mootha  of  the  year. 

The  parent  may  earn  up  to  80%  of  the 
SSA  average  wage  index  for  audi  calendar 
year. 

Section  316(bX3XBXi)  is  also  amended  by 
adding  Sectian  (c)  aetUng  forth  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  benefite  If  the  chOd  care 
drop  yean  are  uaed.  Section  (3XU  states 
lowest  income  yean  will  be  exduded  first 
and  up  to  six  yean  can  be  exduded.  but 
under  no  circumstances  can  more  than  II 
yean  lie  exduded. 

Section  (CXU)  states  If  the  chfld  care 
yean  have  already  been  exduded  as  part  of 
the  6  lowest  yean  of  income,  then  the  indi- 
vidual can  drop  addititmal  yean  spent  In 
chOdcare. 

Section  (CXiU)  atatea  It  doea  not  have  to 
drop  child  care  yean  if  the  iximary  insur- 
ance amount  is  higher  with  the  indusion  of 
child  care  yeara. 

Section  (CXhr)  states  that  the  number  of 
yean  oo  irtildi  to  baae  the  individual's  bm- 
eflt  yean  ahafl  not  be  |eea  than  2  and  ahaU 
be  the  3  yean  in  which  the  Individual's 
eamin^i  were  the  highoat 

Sectian  (CXv)  atatea  that  eamlnga  for  a 
year  ia  the  total  of  wagea  and  aelf-employ- 
ment  income  under  paragrwh  3. 

Sectian  (3)  atatea  that  the  proviaiona  of 
thia  tain  ahaU  apply  only  to  Individuala  who 
became  digihle  for  old«ge  or  diaabOlty  in- 
auranoe  beneflta  after  December  31.  IM6  or 
who  die  liefore  *'«~»"«"g  eligible  for  such 
beneftts  after  December  31, 1M6. 


By  Mr.  wirt.m«- 
&  944.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  restrict  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  certain  aliens:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Bsanicnoa  or  aocm,  aacuurr  auiariia  to 


Mr.  w^»*»  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  halt 
the  flow  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollan  being  paid  each  year  in  Sodal 
Security  payments  to  illegal  aliens  and 
to  those  individuals  living  outside  the 
United  States  who  are  not  dtizens  or 
UA  nationals. 

Exactly  how  much  money  is  being 
paid  to  these  two  classes  of  benefid- 


arles  has  never  been  determined.  With 
respect  to  payments  to  overseas  recta>i- 
ents,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
estimates  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration sends  over  $1  billl<m  in 
benefits  abroad  annually,  with  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  amount  going 
to  Individuals  who  are  not  dtlaens  or 
natiionalB  The  GAO  has  no  idea  how 
much  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion pays  to  illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  Preddent,  Congress  has  made 
numerous  attempts  to  amend  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  restrict  pay- 
ments to  noD-UA  dtlaens  living 
abroad.  There  are  so  many  exceptioos, 
however,  that  these  provisions  have 
had  acant  effect  on  limiting  Sodal  Se- 
curity payments.  As  recently  as  1883. 
legislation  was  Introduced  In  Congress 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  Sodal  Security 
moneys  going  abroad  to  aliens.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  <mly  legislation  which 
became  law  limited  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  the  alien  survivor.  Illegal  aliens 
residing  in  this  country  and  ncm-UJGL 
dtizens  worken  ateoad  are  still  col- 
lecting their  monthly  dieck  fhun 
Social  Security. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spaken  on  nu- 
merous occasions  about  our  problem- 
riddled  StMlal  Security  System.  In 
1937. 16  woiken  supported  each  redp- 
ient.  T(xlay  three  worken  supptnt 
each  redpient  Consequently,  to  pay 
for  the  benefits,  51  percent  of  the 
worken  in  this  country  pay  more  in 
Social  Security  tax  than  they  do  in 
Federal  income  tax.  But  Mr.  Pred- 
dent, deqiite  this  growing  tax  burden 
on  our  Natton's  young  w(»kas,  we 
continue  to  send  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollan  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  foreign  aid  enti- 
tlement program  must  be  stopped. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  limit 
the  amount  these  redplents  and  their 
survivon  could  recdve  In  Sodal  Secu- 
rity payments.  Under  the  legldatkm  a 
wohui  who  Is  not  a  UjS.  dtteen  or  a 
U.S.  natl(mal  and  who  Is  working  ille- 
gally in  the  United  States  or  who  was 
legally  here  but  has  been  gone  from 
the  United  States  for  6  ccmsecutive 
numths  Could  recover  fnmi  Sodal  Se- 
curity only  the  amount  he  or  she  ccm- 
tributed  to  the  system,  plus  inta«st.  If 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  legls- 
lati(m  the  illegal  alien  has  recovered 
the  amount  he  omtributed  to  the 
system,  then  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  future  paymoits.  For  the 
worker  who  was  legally  here  but  now 
living  abroad,  if  he  remains  out  of  this 
countXT  for  6  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and  has 
recovered  the  amount  of  money  he 
paid  Into  the  sjvtem.  he  will  not  be  en- 
tltled  to  future  payments.  Benefits  to 
survivon  of  the  illegal  alien  or  non- 
reddmt  worker  would  be  limited  as 
welL  They  could  only  recover  the 
amount  the  worker  ocmtrlbuted  to  the 
system,  plus  interest. 
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Mr.  Prwldent,  elected  of  fldala  of 
thli  countnr  mart  act  now  to  rertve 
our  teltertaic  aodal  Seeurtty  ayitem. 
BMetment  of  tliik  Ittititlwi  would  be 
«  flirt  itep  In  thli  (Urectlon. 

Mr.  PTMldent,  I  Mk  wnanlmoua  oon- 
■ent  tbkt  tlie  bm.  akmc  with  a  MCtkm- 
byeectlon  erplanatlon.  be  prtnted  in 
the  RaooBB  at  the  concUnkm  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  f cdlowK 

&M4 

B»  U  cMMiHl  »v  Ik*  Mtmmtt  and  Bourn  of 
KapnmmtKtbm  <a  M«  DMtel  Mstet  oT 
Awm^em,  in  Cemgnm  aaanMaC  That  (a) 
■aetlOB  anctXl)  of  the  Social  8eeartty  Act 
to  aaandad  to  nad  aa  f oDofva: 

"(IXA)  MMvttlMtaBdliia  any  otbar  pravl- 
I  of  thto  titlib  baiMma  payaMa  to  anindl- 


the  haria  of  hto  arbar  ovn  «aaM  and  adf • 

ani^iyaMBt 

bMBM  aban  bo  adhjaei  to  tha 

UMlBdMdH 

d- 

"(1)  to  aal 

a  fittoan  or  nattenal  i?f  t*>* 

UBItadaiata 

a.  and 

"(liXI)  kaa 

not  bo«i  iavfully  acbntttod  to 

tbettattadi 

ttatoa  for  pomanont  realdeoee: 

or 

"(n)  bM 

bMD  tewtany  aitoBlttod  to  the 

United  BtoM 

■  for  pamannt  realdeneo  and 

baa  baon  ov 

itaUi  tbo  Ualtod  Statoa  for  a 

ported  a<mi 

BTO  tban  ilz  oonaaaattva  aalan- 

darmoBtba 

■taOe  OBtttlad  to  boBofna  onder 

tbtoaocttOB 

or  aaetlan  m  on  tha  baato  of 

■*CB)  MMbvtttaatandinc  any  otbor  provl- 
itan  of  thto  titla.  any  otbar  banaftta  payable 
on  tba  bMto  of  tha  vaaa  and  adf-oaaploy- 
mont  taHona  of  an  bidMdnal  to  vboat  Mb- 
pi^jggpH  (A)  oppitaa  ■»»■"  bo  wmM4  to 
tha  »—«*-**—-  aet  ftaftta  In  aubpancrapta 
(CX 
"(CMl)  Tha  total  aBoait  of  banaftta  paid 
■oettaB  or  aoetlan  US  on  tbe 
of  tho  vaaai  and  aalf-onmluymaut 
of  on  Individual  to  wbom  aubpara- 
gmpb  (A)  appttaa  nay  not  e«cead  tba  amn 
of- 
"(I)  tba  total  amount  of  tozea  paid  under 
1  UOKa)  and  14eifa)  of  Uie  Internal 
Cbda  of  UM  (and  corroiiwndlm 
\  of  prior  law)  vtUi  i««act  to  aucb 


"(II)  the  lutaiwt  aoowad  on  audi  taxaa 
<M  ibitoii  mined  under  nculationa  pronul- 
setad  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury). 
After  benefltB  eqnalltnt  the  anm  of  eucb 
taxaa  and  taitereat  baiw  been  paid,  no  taidl- 
vldnal  aban  be  entitled  to  banaftta  on  tbe 
of  tbe  aaaaa  «acaa  and  adf-employ- 


"(11)  WVK  purpoeee  of  danae  (I),  beneltts 
mder  thto  aectlon  or  eeettai  an  on  tbe 
of  Vt»  vaaea  and  aalf-enployment 
of  an  Individual  to  whom  aohpara- 
(A)  appUaa  abaO  be  taken  taito  ac- 
;  without  retard  to  whether  aueh  bene- 
ftta  were  paid  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
the  — ^t-faHoiit  of  thto  parasapb.      - 

"(D)  The  f«~«*-»««~  aet  forth  In  aubpaia- 
graph  (C)  aban  not  oeaae  to  apply  to  bene- 
Itta  payaMeoB  tbe  beato  of  the  watea  and 
■df -eaaployment  IneoBBe  of  an  IndlTidual  to 
whom  aobparacraph  (A)  appttae  by  reaaon 
of  claiMW  (U  and  (Uxn)  thereof  aolely  be- 
laneb  tndMdual  retunia  to  the  United 


aban  not  pradude  tha  pay- 
to  aueh  IndbrMnal  under 
oo  the  baato  of  waaea  and 
of  aueh  taidhMual 


of  which  the  taidlTldnal 

at  the  time  the  taidl- 

Unlted  Stataa  for 


of  tai- 


of  thto 

to 
outride  the  UBllad  Stataa  for  any 
month  If  the  Secretary,  on  the 
focnatlon  fumtobed  by  tbe  Attorney 
•1  or  «"*iMiiMll<ai  tbat  ulliei  aton  oooMa  to 
tba  attention  of  the  Secretary,  datarmlnee 
tbat  audi  Individual  waa  outaMa  the  United 
Statea  duitac  an  of  audi  ealendar  month.  In 
mull  III!  tlia  laaiiBillns  mnlanri  an  tnrtlTliI 
ual  who  haa  been  outalde  the  Unltad  Statee 
for  any  parted  of  W  eaoMeotlva  daya  aban 
be  treated  aa  rmsainhw  ootdda  the  united 
Statee  untfl  the  taMkrldnal  baa  been  to  the 
TTnltad  Statee  far  a  parted  of  M  eoBeeeotlve 

daya. 

"(O)  Par  puipoem  of  thto  paragraph,  the 
term  'United  Statee*  (when  need  In  either  a 
geoamphlcal  or  poUtleal  aenee)  meana  the 
Statee.  the  Dletrlct  of  CobimWa.  the  Oom- 
BBOBwealtb  of  Puerto  RIeo.  the  Vbstai  la- 
landa.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  TTuat 
Tenttory  «f  the  Padfle  lalanda,  and  any 
other  territory  or  pomeealen  of  the  United 


(b)  Section  aoxtxt)  of  eucb  Act  to  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  atrfldnc  out  "Subject  to  paragraph 
(11).  paragrapb  (1)"  and  tneerting  tat  lieu 
thereof  "Paragraph  (1)"; 

(3)  by  atriUng  out  aubparagrapba  (A)  and 
(BK 

O)  by  redealgnating  aubparagrapba  (C). 
(D).  and  (K)  aa  aubparagrapba  (A).  (B).  and 
(C):and 

(4)  by  atriklng  out  tbe  aemlcolon  at  tbe 
end  of  aubparagraph  (C)  (aa  ao  redeaignat- 
ed)  and  aU  tbat  foDowa  and  inaerting  tai  Ueu 

(cXl)  Section  WKt)  of  aucb  Aet  to  further 
«»w»Mi«H  by  atrlklnt  out  paragrapba  (S).  (S), 
and  (11)  and  rededgnatlng  paragrapba  (4) 
tbrough  (10)  aa  paragrapba  (S)  tbrough  (•). 
reapeetlvely. 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aeetlan  303(t)  of  aueh 
Aet  (aa  rededgnated  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
thto  aubaectlon)  to  amended  by  atrtUng  out 
"or  (lOr  and  taMerUng  m  lieu  thereof  "or 
(Sr. 

(d)  The  heading  of  aectlon  MKt)  of  aueh 
Aet  to  — >-"*«^  to  read  aa  f OUowa: 

I10 


(e)  The  aaaen^nento  made  by  thto  Aet 
ahaU  apply  with  reaped  to  montha  after  the 
month  tai  which  thto  Aet  to  enacted. 


"(E)  The  applkatinn  of  aubparagraph  (A) 
to  an  Indlridual  ky  reaaon  of  rlanaea  (t)  and 


r-BT-Saeno«  Ksruaanaa 
Section  (aXlXA)  denlea  Sodal  Security 
beneftta  to  any  taidlridual  who  to  not  b  dtl- 
aen  or  natloaal  of  the  United  Statea  and 
who  haa  not  been  lawfully  a<taalttad  to  the 
TTnlted  Statea  for  permanent  raddence  or 
any  indlridual  who  to  not  a  dttoan  or  nation- 
al of  the  Unltad  Statee  but  haa  been  out  of 
the  United  Statee  for  aiz  coneeeuttve 
monthe  or  more. 

Section  (aXlXB)-(aXlXCXl)  The  Sodal 
Seeurtty  recipient  who  faUa  wlUdn  (A)  to  al- 
lowad  to  recover  only  the  amounto  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Syatam  under  Sectlona 
SlOKa)  and  1401(alof  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  plua  Intereet.  The  recipient  cannot  re- 
cover employment  oontributlona  made  on 
tbe  allen'a  behalf. 


Tha  rate  of  taiteraat  to  be  paid  to  to  be  da- 
MmtaMd  by  tha  Secretary  of  the  "^ 
After  thto  amount  to  paid,  tha  allan  I 
'  any  addltleaal  amaoBta. 

(aXlXCXil)  raqubaa  tbat  tai 
ha  banaftta  paid,  tha  Sodal  Security 
win  ""T****  benefit 
and  after  the  enantment  of  thto  : 
(aXlXD)  proridee  U 
;  the  country  wm  not  negate  the  ap- 
pUeatlaa  «f  Saetkm  (IXA). 

SeetloB  (aXlKS)  provldm  that  a  legal 
aUan  who  fane  wlthtai  tha  provtotana  of  thto 
bin  to  not  praelBdad  from  re  edabltohhig  a 
work  record  tai  thto  eountry  and  partldpat- 
taw  tai  SodU  Seeurtty.  AddtttanaUy.  apphea- 
tlon  of  Sadten  (1>  doea  not  pradude  an  taidl- 
vldual  fiwm  being  a  aurrlna  beneflriary  of 
Sodal  Sacutty. 

Section  (aXlXP)  atatae  that  the  legal 
alien  ahaU  be  euualdeiad  ootalda  the  eoun- 
try  for  any  calendar  aaoBth  If  tha  aUan  to 
outalda  the  country  for  evary  day 
that  month.  Any  aUan  who  ha 
tha  oonatry  for  thtaty  eooaaeutlva  daya  wm 
be  treated  aa  rwiiahihig  outalda  tha  eoontry 
untn  be  roamliM  tai  the  United  Statee  for  at 
leMtaOdaya. 

SectlOB  (aXlXO)  atatae  that  Unltad  I 
meaiH  the  Statea.  the  ENetrid  of  I 
Puerto  Rleo.  the  Vlrgki  Uanda.  Ouaai. 
Asaeriean  Sanma.  the  Ttud  Territory  of  the 
Padfte  latanda  and  any  of  tha  tertttory  or 
lOfthaUUttadStataa. 
I  (b)  acta  forth  tadmieal  ehaagae  to 
the  Social  Security  Ad  Seettan  aaKtX4). 

(e)  (1)  *  (3)  eete  forth  technical 
to  Social  Security   Aet  Section 
asxt). 

Seettan  (d)  aeto  forth  technical  ehangae  to 
Social  Saeurlty  Ad  Section  SOKt). 

Section  (e)  atatee  that  tha  dx  month 
period  tai  Section  (aXl)  ahah  begtai  to  run  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  legtolaiinn 


By  Mr. 

aelf. 


THURMOND  (for  tatan- 
Mr.     IMCiamcasu     Mr. 
Mr.    MnoDBX,    Mr. 
Niaaas.    Mr.    Bounras.    Mr. 
Incurs.    Mr.    Dwiiim.    Mr. 
Hatcs.  and  Mr.  Oocbbam): 
&  946.  A  bai  to  reoocnlae  the  organl- 
aatloo  known  as  the  National  Aaaocia- 
tkm  of  State  Dlreetois  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Ino(Mrpcffated:  to  the  Committee 
(m  the  Judiciary. 

MxioauL  AaaoeiATioii  or  axan  anactoaa  or 
vBtaaam' arrana.  nooarodkxas 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  we  are  introducing  legislation 
to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Na- 
tional Aasodatkm  of  State  Directois 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Inc.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
this  measure  oa  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  DsConciin,  Abbhob.  Mitch- 

ILL.   NiCKLB.   HOLLUfOS.   IlTOUTB.   Do- 

maxci.  Hatch,  and  Cochbah. 

Mr.  Presklent,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues may  already  be  familiar  with 
the  work  of  this  fine  organlntUm.  The 
National  Association  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  a  mmprof It 
service  organisation  comprised  of  pro- 
f  esskmals  dedicated  to  assisting  veter- 
ans and  their  families  without  regard 
to  affiliation  with  any  special  interest 
veterans  group.  The  association  has  a 
distinguished  record  of  (wncem  for 


the  welfare  of  iall  veterans— regaidleas 
of  the  lengthl  or  branch  of  servtoe. 
their  backgroited.  or  their  experience 
in  the  armed  sdrvioes. 

The  Natdon4l  AssociaWon  of  State 
Directors  of  Veterans'  Affktas  had  its 
inception  in  eaHy  IMS  at  a  coofarenoe 
of  State  representatives  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Annjr  Air  Corps.  The  organi- 
sation was  founded  (he  following  year 
at  the  behest  jof  Gen.  Graves  B.  Er- 
sklne.  then  Aiknlnlstrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Retraining  and  Reemployment 
Admlnlstratloii  Its  prfmarr  purpose 
was  to  enoourase  each  State  to  provide 
services  to  vdterans  returning  fttan 
Worid  War  It  At  the  l»tf  onanin- 
tlimal  oonf ereiioe,  held  In  Washington. 
DC.  the  assocktion  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing dedannoh  of  purpose: 

The  purpoam  jof  the  daaeriatlon  are  to 
provide  a  medhiia  for  the  «»'*—«'>■  of  ideaa 
and  taifonaatloil:  to  facilitate  radpiocal 
State  Servicea;  t*  footer  better  underatand- 
Ing  of  the  natkfial  veteraaa*  piobliaiia;  to 
'  and  equality  of  aarvlea  In 
an  the  Stataa  adl  the  TBrrttorlaK  to  auUn- 
tain  an  intarad  la  an  veteran 

The    Aaaoetet^o    rurngntom    tha 
worth  and  mertt  of  aU  exlati) 
any  diartared  v^tarana  orn 

I  a  wnHngrtma  to  coopeiate  with  audi 
,  It  further  dedaiaa  a  deep  and 
lal  affUlatlan  or  the  toek 
of  it 

The  Nations^  Assodatton  of  State 
Directors  of  Vteterans  Affain  was  In- 
corporated in  tiie  District  of  Cttlumbia 
on  Mareii  12.  vm.  It  is  the  only  orgsr 
nlwtlon  rupredrnring  the  veterans  af- 
fairs agcndes  of  the  various  States. 
The  functions  of  the  sssortatkm  are: 
To  advise  vetehuw  of  available  bene- 
fits and  servledK  to  romtflnatf  the  se- 
Uvlties  and  pfrposes  of  the  various 
State  and  tenltorial  agendas  affecting 
veterans;  to  s^ve  ss  liaison  between 
the  GovemorBjand  ooooenied  offidals 
on  the  Federal  lev^  and  to  maintain 
contact  with  alj  branches  of  the  armed 
aervlcea.  The;  assodatloa  operates 
wholly  for  chasitable.  educational,  his- 
torical, patriovc  and  research  pur- 
poses. 

The  national  scope  of  the  assoda- 
ti<m  is  dear  inmi  Its  membership, 
which  current^  consists  of  representa- 
tives ftom  48  States.  4  terrttoriea.  and 
the  District  of  { Columbia,  m  addition 
to  Its  other  services,  the  association  co- 
ordinates the  efforts  and  pidldes  of 
the  State  and  iterrttorlal  veterans  af- 
fairs agwdes  m  order  to  ensure  the 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  veter- 
ans throui^oiit  our  country.  It  per- 
forms the  vltaljrole  of  liaison  between 
the  Federal  structure  of  veterans' 
services  and  oitltlements  and  the  vari- 
ous State  struttures  of  resources  de- 
voted to  servlnk  the  Nation's  veterans 
and  their  f  aiollMs. 

The  NatlMul  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  viterans  Affairs  has  un- 
selfishly sCTved  the  needs  of  veterans 
for  39  years,  ahd  epitomises  the  eom- 
mltmoit  to  purpose  which  has  made 


our  Nktlon  gneat  A  Federal  charter 
will  express  the  recognition  of  Con- 
gress of  the  etf (»ts  of  the  sssodstlon 
on  beiialf  vA  countless  veterans  and 
Uidr  flanillf  I  'call  upcm  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  eariy  enactment  of  this  bUL 

ByMr.FORp: 

&  946.  A.  bOl  to  smend  the  Federal 

Coal  Lsasing  Amendments  Aet  of  19T6. 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 

mlttae  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  will 
encourage  UA  oompanlea  to  develop 
Federal  coal  reserves  already  under 


Coal  is  our  Naticm's  most  abimdant 
mineral  resource,  yet  the  United 
States  continues  to  import  coal  from 
foreign  sources.  South  American  coun- 
tries such  as  Colombia  are  gradually 
capturing  a  substantial  share  of  our 
domestic  coal  ma^et,  and  of  the  world 
export  market  as  welL  The  east  and 
gulf  eoosts  of  the  United  States  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  attrac- 
tions (xf  cheap,  high  quality  South 
American  coal  because  of  the  altona- 
Uve— unaffordable  domestic  coal,  ez- 
pendve  because  of  the  high  costs  of 
rafl  tranmortatton. 

In  recent  months,  much  of  the 
pubile  ddiate  about  the  development 
of  our  domestic  coal  reserves  has  cen- 
tered around  the  Issue  of  seetl<m  3  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments 
Act  of  1976.  This  provision  of  law  pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  issuing  additional  mineral  leases 
(notably  coal,  oU,  and  gas)  under  the 
Mtaieral  I^nds  Leasing  Act  of  1930  to  a 
lessee  irtio  holds  a  lease  issued  prior  to 
August  4,  1976.  and  has  held  such 
lease  for  10  jrears  without  producing 
coal  from  the  lease  in  omimerdal 
quantities.  This  critical  deadline  for 
development  is  less  than  16  numths 
away. 

Mineral  companies  have  argued  that 
this  production  deadline  is  imreascm- 
able.  They  datan  that  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  develop  leases  because  of  a 
slack  coal  maricet  Although  many  in 
Congress  may  believe  that  section  3 
should  be  modified,  the  questicm  is  to 
what  extent.  To  date,  several  measures 
have  been  introduced  that  would 
amend  in  varying  degrees  this  provl- 


I.  myself,  am  Inclined  to  believe  that 
changes  to  sectton  3  are  in  order.  How- 
ever, my  enthusiasm  is  tempered  by 
the  fact  that  while  our  domestic  coal 
remains  undeveloped,  a  number  of 
U.S.  companies  are  engaged  in  Joint 
ventures  overseas  to  produce  snd 
export  foreign  ooaL  It  is  ironic  that  a 
large  share  of  this  coal  is  then  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  displacing 
domestically  produced  coal. 


My  bill  re«ond^  to  this  dlsturUng 
balance-of-trade  dtustlon.  It  would 
prohlMt  the  Secretary  from  Issuing  a 
competitive  coal  lease,  under  the 
terms  of  section  3.  to  any  cotporatkm 
or  similar  entity  that  is  a  subddlary 
of.  affiliated  with,  or  controlled  by  or 
under  oomnuHi  omtrol  with  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  In  the  production  and  Im- 
P(»tatlon  of  foreign  reserves  into  this 
country.  In  short.  UJB.  companies  in- 
volved in  sudi  evoseas  ventures  could 
not  acquire  addltlanal  mineral  leases  if 
they  do  not  meet  the  1986  production 
deadline. 

I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Raoo«D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ra(x«D.  ss  follows: 

&M« 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Sepreeentatlvee  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Ameriea  im  Comgreea  uttmVltd,  That  thto 
Ad  may  be  leCerred  to  aa  the  "Pederal  Com- 
petitive Coal  Leaataig  Amendmente  Act  of 
1985". 

Sac.  X  Section  aca)  of  the  Mtaieral  Landa 
Leadng  Amendmente  Ad  of  1930  (SO  U&C. 
aoi(a)).  aa  amended  by  eectlon  S  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Leaatais  Amwidnifnte  Ad  of  1976 
(M  U.8.C.  aoi(a))  to  further  aoMnded  by  re- 
dfdgnattns  the  taut  aentenoe  aa  (3XAXI) 
and  addtaig  a  new  aentenoe  (3XAXU)  aa  fd- 
lowa: 

"(3XAXU)  Tbe  Secretary  ahaU  not  toaue  a 
competitive  coal  leaae  at  leaaee  under  the 
tennaof  thto  aectlon  to  any  person,  aaaoda- 
tlon.  or  corporation  that  to  a  aubakUary  of. 
affntatwi  with,  or  oantndled  by  or  under 
common  contntl  wtthjiperaon,  aaaodattan, 
or  corporation  wigaawrt  in  the  extraction  or 
production  of  ooal  imrvea  in  a  fordsn 
country,  and  the  importation  of  aucb  re- 
anvea  taito  tbe  United  Statea." 


By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
&  947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
AsBtatanoe  Act  of  1961  with  re«ect  to 
the  activities  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  C(»poratton:  to  the  C(Hn- 
mlttee  oa  Foreign  Relaticms. 
ovxaaxAa  rivaib  isvaaimT  ooaroaATioa 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  BCr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  Introduce  for  sppropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Fteeign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of  tiie  Oversess  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

This  pitvosed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  OPIC  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  tiiat  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attaiti(m  and  oommmts. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  ss  well  ss  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  ■ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biU  be  i»1nted  in  the  Raooao  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  secUon-by-sec- 
Uon  analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  Overseas 
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Private  Investment  Corpontlon  to  the 
PreHdent  of  the  Senate  dated  April  3. 
19M. 

Tha«  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial waa  ordered  to  be  minted  In  the 
Raooaii.  aa  f  olkmK   •  •- 

B4  U  enaettd  ftv  Me  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Revnantatlvm  of  Ot*  United  SUtet  al 
Amnte*  in  Conorma  i 


April  18, 1985 

rignlfleanoe  whldi 
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Sktioii.  1.  Thia  Act  itat  be  dtcd  m  the 
"OveneM  Private  InvMtanent  Corporation 
I  Act  of  IMS." 


caiATioa.  nmroa  an  roucr 
Sac.  9.  Sec  331  of  the  Foreicn  Aanlatwioe 
Act  of  IMl  !■  Mnwuliwl  ia  the  Meond  undee- 
ignated  paracraph  as  followB:  by  striklnc 
out  "Wao  or  leai  in  ltT9  United  States  dol- 
lara"  and  inaertiiw  "MM  or  leas  in  IMS 
United  Statea  dollars":  and  by  strildnc  out 
"$3JM  or  more  in  IfT*  United  States  dol- 
lars" and  Inaertinc  "WJ87  or  more  in  1M3 
United  Statea  dollars". 

OBoanaAnoa  Aav  MMuomiim 
Sac.  3.  SectiaB  SU  of  the  Forelcn  Aasist- 
anee  Act  of  IMl  is  amended  in  subaecttoo 
(d)  by  striklnc  out  in  the  third  sentence 
"twenty"  and  insertlnc  "fifty". 

Ui»iaiMlT  DISOTUaCK  Aim 

Sac.  4.  SectiOB  334  of  the  Forelcn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMl  ia  amended— 

(1)  in  snbBert,lnn  <aXl).  by  strOdns  out 
"and"  after  aubparacraph  iBY,  by  inaertinc 
"and"  after  subpaiaciaph  icY.  and  l>y  inaert- 
inc the  follovinc  new  subparacraph  (D): 
"<0)  loas  due  to  business  intenaptioa." 

(3)  in  sabsectioa  (aX4).  by  strtkina  out 
"dvfl  strife"  wlierever  the  same  shaU 
appear  and  Inaertinc  "buaineas  interrup- 
tion"; and  by  striklnc  out  all  after  "analysis 
of  the  risk  to  be  covered."  and  inaertinc 
"and  an  czplanattao  of  die  underwrltlnc 
baais  upon  whkfa  It  is  to  be  offered." 

(3)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striklnc  out  in  the 
final  proviso  "10  per  centum"  and  inaertinc 
"3S  per  centum";  and 

(4)  In  subaeetioa  (f).  by  striklnc  out  before 
the  period  in  subparacraph  <3)  the  follow- 
inc:  "on  audi  terms  and  cwmIHIuiis  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine,  notwtthatand- 
inc  the  proviskiaa  of  section  331  Jot  this 
Act" 


Saa  5.  Section  33S  of  the  Foreicn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMl  la  amended  in  subascllon 
(aX5)  by  striklnc  out  "September  30.  IMS" 
and  inerUnc  "September  30.  IMO". 

anao  TO  nauBAJKB 


aaaauaaaarr 
sac.  «.  Seettaa  837  of  the  Forelcn  Asalst- 
ance  Act  of  IMl  la  amended  In  the  first  aen- 
tenoe  of  subsection  (f)  by  striklnc  out  the 
"and"  preoedinc  "(3)"  and  by  atrlklnc  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inaertinc 
"and  (3)  coaapenaatlon  for  loaa  due  to  bual- 
neaa  interruption  may  be  computed  on  a 
basis  to  be  determined  by  the  Corporation 
reflectlnc  amounts  lost" 


7.  Section  3M  of  the  Fbreicn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMl  is  amended  in  subsection 
(e)  by  striklnc  out  the  ";  and"  In  sub-sub- 
paracraph  (3)  and  Inaertinc  the  followinc  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Provided  komever.  That 
the  Board  of  Dtreetofs  may  determine  that 
other  united  Statea  entttiea  may  be  eUclble 
if.  United  Statea  dtlaena  have  slcnlfkant 
trade,  development  or  other  economic  inter- 
eate  therein:  and" 


8.  SecttaB  3M  of  the  Forelcn 
anoe  Act  of  IMl  la  amendad- 

(1)  ki  aut:-eetloB  (e).  by  addinc  the  foUow- 
Inc  at  the  end  tbereaf: 

"TtM  Cnparatlan  may.  when  appropriate, 
retain  a  firm  or  flrms  of  nationally  raeoc- 
nlasd  certified  public  aooountante  who  shall 
prepare,  in  accordance  with  caneraUy  ac- 
cepted aeoounttnc  prtoclplea.  and  report  an 
annual  aucMt  of  the  aeeounto  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Indudlnc  statements  of  the  type  re- 
quired In  section  OlM  of  Title  31.  The  Gen- 
eral Aooountinc  Offlee  Is  anthorlaad  to  eon- 
duct  aaeb  audits  of  the  aoeounte  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  to  report  upon  the -same  to 
Coocreas.  aa  the  OenarakAoeoaDtlnc  Offlee 
shall  deem  neceaaary  or  aa  the  Ou—rem 
may  requeat.  but  not  leas  than  every  three 
years.  AO  boolB.  aooounta.  finaniial  reeorda. 
reporta.  fllaa.  papera.  and  property  belonc- 
Inc  to  or  in  uae  liy  the  Corporation  ahall  be 
made  avaOaide  to  the  person  or  persona  oon- 
ducttac  the  audit  for  verlfyinc  tranaae- 
tiona";  and 

(3)  by  addinc  the  followinc  new  subsection 

(J): 

"(J)  The  Corporation.  Includinc  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  leaerves.  surplus,  advaneea.  in- 
tangible property,  and  ita  tawome.  ahall  be 
exempt  from  all  tavaflnn  at  any  time  Im- 
poeed  by  the  United  Statea.  by  any  terri- 
tory, dependency,  or  poaataalon  thereof,  or 
by  any  state,  county.  munldpaUty,  or  local 
taxinc  authority." 

axTuaa  or  APraoraum  ruaoa 

Sac.  9.  Seetton  340B  of  the  Fordcn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMl  la  hereby  struck  out 
BiPLOTiiaaT  OP  msoaaB. 

Sac.  10.  Section  03S  of  the  Forelcn  Aaslst- 
anee  Act  of  IMl  ia  amended  In  subsection 
(b)  by  striklnc  out  "one  hundred  and  ten"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  insertlnc  "one  hun- 
dred and  forty". 

AODinoaAL  raoviaioaa 

Sac  11. 

1.  Section  9(b)  of  the  Ovetseaa  Private  In- 
vestment Corpwatlon  Amendmenta  Act  of 
IMl  Is  hereby  struck  out:  and 

2.  Section  7M  of  Utle  13  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inaertinc  the  fol- 
lowinc: 

"Whoever  uaee  the  words  'Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment'.  'Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation',  or  'OPIC,  aa  part  of  the 
Iniatneasor  firm  name  of  a  peraon.  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  bualnem  trust  aaaoda- 
tion.  or  businem  entity:  or". 

Ovaasaaa  Paivan 
lawxaBR  CoapoaATioa. 
WaiMngton.  DC.  dpHl  S.  IMS. 
Hon.  OaoBOB  H.  Buaa. 
Preeident  of  the  Smote. 
WutMngUtn,  DC 

Dbab  Ma.  Paaauaai:  I  am  tranaailttinc 
today  a  WD  to  authorlae  a  four-year  exten- 
sion of  the  iuvestuwnt  taisuraaee  and  guar- 
anty programs  operated  by  the  Ovenaaa 
Private  Investment  Corporation  ("OPIC") 
and  tomakeoerlaln  fhangas  In  ite  exiatinc 
prograBM  and  polleies.  The  Administration 
bdieves  that  OPIC  haa  played  an  Important 
rale  in  advancing  UjB.  fofdgn  economic  de- 
velopoMnt  poUdea  and  that  ita  programa 
can  be  of  greater  value  In  the  future. 

The  AdmlnlBtratioB  seeks  amendmente 
which  would  (1)  permit  OPIC  to  insun 
against  losses  rssulting  from  btiainess  Inter- 
ruption, and  (3)  allow  OPIC  greater  flaiiba- 
ity  to  aaslst  inveetuiente  which  are  extraor- 
dinarily developoiental  or  beneficial  to  the 
U A  econoeay.  The  tam  alao  propoaes  certain 


otho'  ehangea  of 
wHl  improve  OPIC  i 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
baa  advlaed  that  enaetment  of  thia  proposal 
would  be  in  aeeord  with  the  program  of  the 
Preaident 

Binoerely  youra. 

Caara  A.  NsLsa. 

Sacnoa-BT-Sacnoa  AaaLTsn  or  thb  Pbo- 
poasD  Ovaaaaaa  PaivAXB  lavamuBi  Coa- 
poaATioa  Amaanaaia  Act  or  19M 


whoee  continuedjpreeencc  la  impertant  for 
the  Corporation  %>  retain.  Thaae  lenders  are 


I.  nRBoaocnoa 
The  propoaad  Overaeaa  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Amendmente  Act  of  19M 
(hereafter  rsfetred  te  aa  the  BOD  amende 
the  Foreign  AsalaTanne  Act  of  IMl.  aa 
amended  (hereafter  aafeftad  to  aa  the  Act) 
in  order  to  extend  the.  authority  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  issue  InvastaMnt  Insuranee  and 
guarantlea  and  to  amke  certain  ehangea  in 
existing  programa  and  poUdea. 

n. 


SecMoM  1.  SlwH  rule 
This  paragraph  ptwidea  that  the  BOl  may 
be  dted  aa  the  "Ovetsoas  Private  Invest- 
ment   Corporation    Amendmente    Act    of 
19W." 


SeetiomZ.  Creation, 


aadPONcy 


This  paragraph  aaMOdi  aaction  331  of  the 
Act  which  createa  the  CoiporatloB  and  sate 
forth  the  purpose  and  poUey  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, by  updating  per  captta  Inooaw  stand- 
arda  tai  1963  United  Statea  doDars  rather 
than  In  1979  dcdlaia. 
Section  3.  Organlaation  and  Management 
Thia  paragraph  amende  asetton  333  of  the 
Act  irtiich  seta  forth  the  nrgsnlaBH<wi  and 
management  of  the  Corporatiea.  to  iDcrease 
the  number  of  caudoyeea  of  the  Corpora- 
tion which  may  be  appointed,  rompenaatad. 
or  removed  without  regard  to  dvfl  aervlee 
lawa  and  regulationa  from  30  to  M.  Thia  wfll 
allow  the  Corporation  to  mora  readily  at- 
tract and  retain  employees  from  the  private 


SecHon  4.  lnve$tment  Ineumnee  and  OOur 


Thia  paragraph  amende  aeotioa  334  of  the 
Act  which  deacrtbea  the  pragiama  the  Cor- 
porattoB  la  authorlaed  to  operate,  aa  f oDowa: 

(A)  Subparagraph  (1)  extends  the  Corpo- 
ration's authority  to  insure  luvasUiMiite 
sgahwt  business  taiterruptian.  This  author- 
ity wiU  allow  the  Oorpcratian  to  cover  loas 
due  to  business  intenuption  caussd  by  the 
political  oocurrenoea  tt  la  already  authorised 
to  Insure  agalnat  inctiidlng  political  vlo- 
lenoe.  exproprlatian.  and  earmey  blockage. 
Thia  coverage  could  be  a  natural  adjunct  to 
the  Corporation's  existing  poiltiflal  rlak  in- 
surance authority  and  would  only  be  avail- 
able for  new  investments. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (3)  provides  that  the 
Corporation  shaD  provide  ite  anthorliing 
ooBunlttecs  a  report  with  re^set  to  the 
need  for  biislnnsi  tntenuptlon  coverage,  in- 
cluding an  analvsia  of  the  risks  to  be  cov- 
ered, and  an  exptanation  of  the  underwrit- 
ing baaia  upon  which  tt  la  to  be  offered,  at 
leaat  sixty  days  prior  to  issuing  sudi  insur- 
anee for  the  ftrst  time  (or  any  significant 
Tr^»«»««  of  the  type  of  risks  to  be  in- 
sured). 

(C)  Subparagraph  (3)  allows  the  Corpora- 
tion greater  flexMllty  in  identifying  guar- 
anteed lendera.  The  preeent  limitatinn  on 
guarantlea  lasusd  to  one  financial  inaUtu- 
tlon  ia  being  approached  In  the  case  of  key 
lenders  who  have  long  participated  In  the 
Corporation's  loan  guaranty  program  and 


sources  of  promt  ftands  and  have 
the  Corporation  ^  the  past  In  designing  ef- 
fective means  of  utilislnc  the  Oorporatkn's 
authority. 

(D>  Subparacraph  (4)  permtta  fhe  Corpo- 
ration to  enter  mto  relnaur^nee  arrance- 
menta  with  Ite  oqunterpart  organiaatians  In 
other  oountrtaa^dr  with  multinational  enti- 
ties. This  wouldj  provide  the  Oorporatioa 
with  a  means  of  achJevlnc  Improved  rlak 
manaceflsent  and{portfollo  iiiauaiiiiniiil  and 
to  foster  a  doacr  relatiooriilp  with  audi  or- 
lanimtinns  ssAlte  to  expand  ttie  scope  of 
tbdr  activltiea. 

Section  S.  la^ng  Anthorit^  Direct 

lnve$tinen$  Fund  and  Seeervea 

Thia  paracraptal  amends  aection  3M  of  the 


Act  which  acta  teth  the  lasulnc  authority 
of  the  Corporatiqn.  to  extend  the  aathwlty 
of  the  Cwporatian  to  iasue  iiiieshiMinl  in- 
surance and  cuaikntiea  untfl  September  M, 
19W. 
SecHoa  i.  OeaeroZ  Prooistoa  JtetaMa^  to 

tnenranee  akd  Onarantu  Progiaw 
Thia  paracraphi  amends  section  337  of  the 
Ai;t  which  dsscrtbss  ceneral  provWona  re- 
latinc  to  the  Inairance  and  guaranty  pro- 
grams, to  reflect  piat  coeapeaaatlan  fbr  loss 
due  to  buslnem  ilntetTuption  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  suii  of  the  smount  of  the  in- 
vestoient  and  attributable  earahiga  Thia 
authority  would  be  uaed  only  after  eomple- 
tion  of  the  study  to  be  undertaken  under 
Section  4. 
Section:?.  OeneM  Provielone  mmd  Powert 
This  paracraphi  amends  aectioa  8M  of  the 
Act  which  rtnflnas  certain  phrases.  In  par- 
ticular, it  modlfl^  section  HSKeXti  provld- 
inc  for  the  eliclbdlty  of  certain  UA  entities. 
As  before,  the  dkibility  requlreaMBt  shall, 
aa  a  rule,  be  reaoto  nouire  that  at  leaat  M 
percent  of  each  tmm  of  laaned  and  outatand- 
inc  stock  be  hOi  benefidally  by  UJB.  dti- 
aena.  However,  the  Board  of  Dtoacton  may 
determine.  In  extraordinary  caaaa,  on  a  caae- 
by-caae  basis,  that  an  enterprlae  tat  which 
U.S.  ownership  taileaa  than  50%  ahall  be  eU- 
Clble  for  programs  of  the  Corporation 
where  these  is  a  flowing  that  signlflrant  de- 
velopmental or  ]  UJB. 
would  flow  from  ute  inveatment  to  be  i 
ed.  Thia  modification  would  allow  the  Cor- 
poration to  aaaiat|pro)ecte  wbkh  mitfit  gen- 
erate or  malntaiii  VS.  Joto  or  tnrwaae  UJB. 
expotte  generated  In  connection  with  the  in- 
vestment for  whi4h  sssistsnce  Is  sought 
SecNoa  t.  Oeaeilal  ProoMoaa  andPowera 
Thia  paragrapn  amenda  aection  3M  of  the 
Act  which  desulbes  the  general  provisians 
and  powers  of  tha  Corporation,  aa  follows: 

(A)  Subpataipiph  (1)  ad*  a  new  provi- 
alon  allowing  ths^Corporatian.  If  appropri- 
ate, to  retain  the  audit  aervlooa  of  private 
accounting  flrma  Appropriateness  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  oast 
effectiveness  under  OMB  Circular  A-76. 

(B)  Subpanigni>h  (3)  aete  forth  the  weO- 
estabUshed  prtodple  that  UJB.  government 
agendea.  auch  ps  the  Coiparatian.  are 
always  exempt  frfim  all  taxation  by  any  and 
aU  Juriadictiona.  i 

SecMon  SL  Itetutn  of  Appropriated  Pnnde 
This  paragraph  deletes  section  840B  of 
the  Act  which  ^jrovidee  for  the  return  of 
sppropriated  funis  to  the  Treasury,  aa  audi 
requirement  haa  been  mtlaflfd 

Section  10.  Mtployment  ofPerionnet 
Thia 'paragraph  is  a  technical  chance  re- 
flecting the  amclxlment  to  aection  333  of 
the  Act. 


Section  IL  AddiUonia  Provieione 
(A>  Bnbparagraph  (1)  removea  the  re- 
quIrwBent  that  the  Corporation  submit  a 
report  to  the  Ooagress,  no  later  than  June 
30. 1M3,  OB  the  methoda  for  estimating  the 
probability  that  particular  Investmente  or 
types  of  Investmente  will  or  will  not  be 
amde  If  Insurance  or  other  support  by  the 
Cerporatlon  la  not  provided  ainoe  auch  re- 
qulieuisnt  has  been  satisfied, 

(B)  Subparagraph  (3)  makea  it  a  crime  to 
appropriate  the  name  of  the  Corporation 
for  non-guvpi  imiffiital  purpoaea.# 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hounras.  Mr. 
Mr.  MATauHAQ*.  and 
Mr.  Buaoicx): 
8.  9S0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  pRHnote  fair- 
ness in  teleoonununlcatlons  policy  by 
l»ovklinc  for  lifeline  telephone  serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Sclenee,  and  Tranqwrtatton. 


UVHjag  nUPBOBB  SSaVICS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEDVZ.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
study  suggests  that  over  a  million  low- 
inootne  people  will  go  without  tele- 
phone service  by  midyear  because  of 
spiral^  residential  rates.  Today  Sen- 
ator CHans  and  I.  along  with  Senator 
HoLLnras,  ranking  minority  monber 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sel- 
enoe,  and  Tranqwrtation.  and  Sena- 
tors SracTBt  Matsuh  AOA,  and  Boa- 
oicx.  are  introducing  the  TJfellne  Teie- 
jdrane  Assistance  Act  of  1985.  to  pro- 
vide for  lifeline  telephone  service  In 
ordo*  to  assure  that  significant  rate  in- 
creases do  net  force  many  Americans 
to  diaoootinue  their  telephone  servitx. 
Tliis  legislation  is  necessary  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  the  concept 
of  unfvenal  aervlee  and  to  promote 
the  public  policy  that  the  elderly. 
phyaiCBlly  disabled,  unonployed,  very 
poor  and  other  disadvantaged  people 
not  be  denied  access  to  a  critical  com- 
munication link  that  could  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  Congress- 
man iJBJUiB,  a  member  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Ccnmnlttee. 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tiona.  Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance. Introduced  a  similar  biU  in  the 
House  tn  January.  Representative 
iMLAMO  has  long  been  dedicated  to  the 
provision  of  telephone  service  for  all 
Americans. 

The  problem  that  my  legislation  ad- 
dresses is  the  precipitous  increase  In 
telephone  rates  caused  by  the  intro- 
ducUim  and  expansion  of  competition 
in  the  telephone  industry  and  the 
modification  of  Federal  regulatory 
policies.  As  deregulation  has  come  to  a 
head  in  the  pact  3  yenn,  local  phone 
wtm^pMit—  have  asked  for  an  unprece- 
dented $10.9  billion  in-  local  rate  hikes 
and  have  received  $5.1  billion  of  that. 
Customen  are  now  being  billed  sepa- 
rately for  numerous  aen\ces,  such  as  a 
call  to  information.  Increased  tele- 
phone Installatlnn  costs  have  imposed 
a  greater  financial  burden  on  those 


that  are  aoQuiring  or  altering  tele- 
phone service.  Consumers  are  over- 
whelmed by  changes  in  the  industry 
and  are  bewOdoed  as  they  confront  a 
host  of  complex  and  costly  options.  In 
short,  consumers  are  seeing  their  bills 
go  up  dramatically  and  there  is 
mounting  concern,  eqiedally  among 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  about 
their  ability  to  ke^  basic  telq>hone 
service. 

As  chairman  of  the  ^Mdal  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  inoeased  telQ>hone  rates 
on  older  Americans'  access  to  tele- 
phone servioe.  Older  persons  are  more 
dQ>endent  on  the  telephone  than  per- 
haps any  other  segment  of  our  society. 
For  those  with  limited  mobility  or  01- 
neas.  and  homebound,  the  telephone 
may  provide  their  only  omtaet  arlth 
the  outside  world. 

The  elderly  are  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  increases  to  telephone  rates  be- 
cause so  many  Uve  on  low  or  fixed  in- 
comes. A  survey  completed  to  Decem- 
ber 1984  for  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  found  that  older 
consumers  are  being  hurt  by  the 
AT4cT  breakup.  The  survey  of  IXM 
persons  age  55  and  older  found  that 
more  than  1  to  5  older  Americans  say 
they  have  had  to  curtail  their  use  of 
the  telephone  hecause  of  higher  costs. 
Among  those  who  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $8,000  a  year,  35  pooent  report 
having  to  cut  down  on  their  phone 
use.  At  the  same  time,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  surveyed  said  that 
phone  service  was  more  important  to 
them  now  than  ever  bef  <»«  and  38  per- 
cent leported  using  the  phone  more 
now  than  they  did  10  to  15  years  ago. 
Three-quarters  of  all  older  perscms 
have  seal  the  local  phone  service  rates 
Increase  during  the  past  year,  with 
one-fhlrd  reporting  increases  of  $0  or 
more  per  numttL  Only  10  percent  re- 
ported that  their  long-distance  phone 
bills  have  gone  down  at  aU  during  the 
past  year.  More  than  tw(»-thlrds  claim 
that  it  is  now  more  conftising  to  make 
dedstons  about  teleph<me  service  than 
It  was  a  year  ago.  Only  5  percent  of 
the  older  p(H>ulati<ni  has  takoi  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  switch  long- 
distance phcme  companies. 

Older  persons,  ot  course,  are  not  the 
only  pecqrie  threatened.  The  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  released 
a  study  to  December  1984  shows  that 
1.2  mllUon  low-Income  people  will  go 
without  a  phone  by  mld-1985  unless 
their  loical  rates  are  reduced. 

While  experts  may  disagree  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  forced 
to  disconnect  their  phones  with  each 
dollar  increase,  we  do  know  that  to- 
creasing  rates  have  a  more  pronounced 
effect  on  low  than  on  high  income 
households.  Disconnects  are  dispropor- 
tionate—they affect  certato  groups, 
such  as  the  poor  elderly,  harsher  than 
others.  Tet  the  value  of  telephcme 
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mnrtoe  Inereue*  •■  tbe  number  of  aub- 
■erfben  oa  the  network  Increuee.  For 
the  health  ukd  nf  ety  of  mlllloin  of 
Ameriam.  and  for  the  benefit  of  Md- 
ety  aa  a  whole,  we  muit  work  to  keep 
people  from  f alUm  off  the  ph<me  net- 
work. 

The  moat  f  eaalble  way  we  can  main- 
tain phone  aenrlee  for  low-Income 
houaelKdds  is  to  provide  lifeline  serv- 
ice and  ratea.  That  la  the  purpoae  of 
my  bOL  The  leslalation  deflnea  lifeline 
tdephone  aervlee  as  baalc  telephone 
aervlce.  Inrhidlnt  telephone  connec- 
tion and  a  limited  number  of  calls  In 
the  local  exchange  area.  It  Is  available 
<mly  to  the  principal  residence  of  an 
IndhrlduaL 

State  public  utility  commissions 
would  establish,  at  their  option,  me- 
dal disooanted  rates  for  telephone 
service  for  low-Income  residential  cus- 
tomers. The  States  wHl  determine  who 
li  dtelble  for  the  service,  but  must 
take  into  consideratiop  the  needs  of 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  single 
heads  of  households  and  the  unem- 
ployed. AU  qualified  local  telephone 
iwwpMii—  that  provide  lifeline  tele- 
irtune  service  would  be  eligible  for 
paymcnta  from  a  lifeline  senrlee  fund 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  service.  The 
fund  would  derive  moneys  fnan  a  sur- 
charge oh  Interstate  Irag-dlstanoe  tele- 

In  addlthn  to  the  local  rate  hikes  we 
have  already  witnessed,  consumers  are 
In  for  another  surprise  cm  their  tele- 
phone blUs.  In  DeoeiBber  1984.  the 
Federal  Oommunieatlons  Commlaslon 
apmoved  91  per  month  charge,  called 
an  access  charge,  for  reaMmtlal  cus- 
tomers beitfnnlng  In  June  of  IMfr  and 
to  be  increased  to  $2  in  June  of  1986. 
This  access  charge  wfll  have  to  be  paid 
each  month  by  the  subscriber  whether 
or  not  he  or  she  ever  pi^s  up  the  re- 
ceiver to  make  a  loog-dlstanoe  caD. 

It  should  be  noted  thpt  tlM  FCC  also 
addressed  the  harm  to  universal  serv- 
ice that  could  result  by  adopting  a 
Federal-State  board  rwommendatinn 
to  ofXwt  the  effect  of  the  access 
charge  on  low  income  subscriberi  and 
by  dlradlng  tbe  board  to  begin  study- 
ing further  llfeUne  asristanoe  meas- 
ures by  the  end  of  March.  Some  will 
say.  therefore,  that  this  legislation  is 
premature.  I  am  not  convinced,  howev- 
er, that  the  FCC  measures  are  enough. 
WhUe  the  $1  a  month  charge  may 
aUow  hmg  distance  rate  cuts,  the  cuts 
wiU  only  benefit  heavy  users'  of  long 
distance  services  and  snne  residential 
customers  may  not  benefit  at  alL  Most 
residences  make  less  than  $10  a  mcmth 
In  kmg  distance  calls  and  their  savings 
from  an  ezpeoted  5  percent  cut  in  long 
distanoe  rates  would  be  only  50  cents- 
leas  than  the  extra  dollar  they  will 
have  to  pay  beginning  in  June.  An 
analysis  by  the  Michigan  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  shows  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  one-purty  senior  dtiaen 
telephone  customers  make  less  than 


IS  of  long  dlatanre  calls  In  any  1- 
month  period.  The  IM4  AARP  survey 
also  shows  that  only  lAxnit  half  of  all 
low-taoome  dderly  persons  make  more 
than  one  longHUstance  call  a  month. 

White  there  is  no  cap  placed  on  the 
lifetime  aervlce  fund,  we  wlU  look  at 
this  issue  closely  and  wHl  serioasly 
consider  such  a  measure  If  It  appears 
necaasary  to  protect  agataist  uncon- 
trolled costs.  What  we  cannot  tjttorA 
to  do  Is  to  wait  and  see  how  many 
people  are  left  without  telephone  serv- 
ice when  we  have  the  ability  to  pre- 
vent such  a  consequence  now. 

Let  me  add  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  Americans  wlU  benefit 
from  the  introduction  of  new  services 
brou^t  about  by  competition  In  the 
telecommunications  Industry— services 
like  home  *'*"""g  and  shopping.  But 
they  will  only  benefit  from  It  if  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  the  costs  of  baale 
telephone  service  froin  which  the  glo- 
rified services  emanatf.  In  the  mean- 
time, this  bill  wm  help  to  ease  the 
painful  passage  to  a  new  era  of  tele- 


Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask  unanimous  cm- 
sent  that  the  text  be  minted  In  the 
Raooait. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  iirlnted  In  the 
Baooas.  as  f oUows: 

&  9M 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RapreeemtaUvea  of  tite  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Qngren  aaaemMed, 


aacnoa  1.  This  Act  may  tw  cited  m  the 
"lifeline  Teleidiaiie  Senrioe  Aet  of  19SS". 


2.  Tbe  purpoae  of  thk  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide (or  Uf dine  tdapbooe  aeivloe  In  order  to 
SHure  that  rignlfkant  rate  tameoaea  do  not 
threaten  onlvcnal  aervloe  by  fordna  man/ 
Americana,  aapertany  tbe  poor,  the  elderty. 
and  tbe  handicapped,  to  diaoontinue  their 
telephone  aervlce. 

uvBLOB  iBiinnMR  anvics 
Sac.  a.  Title  n  of  tbe  Oonmunlcationa  Act 
of  1M4  te  «»'«~t«H  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 


"(S)  The  amount  of  the  paymente  under 
paragraph  (S)  In  the  caae  of  any  exchange 
canter  ahall  be  eooal  to  SO  peroent  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  by  iriildi- 

"(i)  tbe  earrlar^  avetage  ehargea  per  real- 
dentlal  ansfrniwr  (or  provMlag  telephone 
exehaiwe  aariPtee  (other  thas  llfdins  tele- 
phone aervlea)  emeedi 

"(U)  the  ctaane  then  In  effect  for  lifeline 
teletdMneaarvtca.  multlpUda  by 

''(B)  the  nombar  of  subaorlbcn  certified 
by  the  carrier  to  be  leealvlng  lifeline  tele- 


"(bXl)  Not  later  than  January  1.  IMS. 

■nr  fltStt  ffrmT"*— »"•  ^«— «-«^  **  pm,*tt,tfmtm 

in  the  proviaion  of  llf dine  telapbana  aarvloe 
punuant  to  thla  aectlon  shall  eatabUBh  nilea 
for  the  provMon  of  such  aervlee  by  ex- 
change cairlen.  Such  ralaa  ahall  provide 
that— 

"(A)  llfdine  aervlee  may  only  be  provided 
for  the  principal  raatdanea  of  a  bousahold: 

"(B)  a  household  may  not  have  more  than 
one  lifeline  tdephone  aervlce  line;  and 

"(C>  any  bouaebold  ioeel»hig  audi  aervloe 
may  not  receive  any  other  exchange  tele- 


"(S)  Any  ebarge  for  llfdine 
aervlce  ahan  not  be  based  on  time  of  day  of 
any  local  call  ptoead.  or  the  duratlSn  or  die- 
tenoe  of  audi  caD. 

"(cXl)  For  purpoaea  ot  thla  aaetiaa.  the 
term  'liftilne  telephone  aervlee'  msam  tele- 


oonnecttan.  for  any 
which  Is  offered  for  a  aingle.  dlaeountod 
charge  and  ondar  wlildi  a  aubacrlhwr  can 
make  a  Umtted  number  of  caDa  wlttaln  the 
Mofcywyt  area  in  wbldi  aocb  aervloe  la  of- 

"(3)  A  State  fwnmlaBinn  may  restrict  dlgl- 
taUlty  for  aueb  aarrioe  on  the  baala  of  low- 
taiecBBe  otteila  pveaeribed  by  tbe  State  eom- 
mlaricn.  In  aetaWlalilng  aocb  erttetla,  the 
State  rrr—*— *~"  ahaU  take  Into  aeeoont 
the  compoaltlon  of  the  low-tawcsBe  popula- 
tion of  the  Stat*,  and  ^aelfleally  ocnsldar 
the  needa  of  the  elderty.  ataigle  heada  of 
houeeholda.  the  unemptoyod.  and  the  dla- 
ahled. 

"(d)  For  puipoeee  of  thla  aaetion.  the 
tenna  •■»«*"«§■  carrier'  and  'eirtiange 
oommcn  carrier'  mean  a  carrier  aatborlsad 
to  prorids  •telephone  exchange  aervlce  en  a 
imliiiiml  baala  wttbln  an  exchange  area.". 


aas.  (aXl)  To  aaaure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  poaslble.  aO  tbe  people  of 
the  United  States  have  continued  avallaba- 
tty  of  telephcne  aervlce  at  reeaonahle  and 
affordable  ehargea.  there  la  hereby  aatab- 
Itahed  the  lifeline  Serriee  Fund  (benafter 
In  thto  aacttan  refened  to  aa  the  'fund').  On 
an  annual  baala.  the  CanBdaalon  ahaU  de- 
termine unif ona  ■imliaigsa  on  tbe  ebargas 
(or  Intetatate  Mepbooe  toU  service,  such 
that  the  fund  la  sufficient  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  IMS.  to  make  the  paymente  under 
llili  intirtlnn 

"(3)  An  exchange  oomnum  carrier  ia  enti- 
tled to  receive  paymente  from  the  fund  for 
perioda  after  December  II.  IMS.  If  It  cettl- 
flea  to  the  OommlaBlon  Uiat — 

"(A)  it  ia  offering  lifeline  telephone  aerv- 
lee ooiMlBtent  with  the  provialona  of  subaeo- 
tian(b):and 

"(B)  that  the  paymente  vfll  be  ueed  tai  a 
manner  which  aaaurea  that  the  chargee  for 
lifetime  telephone  i 


4.  Except  to  the  extent  iirnraaaly  pro- 
vided therein,  tbe  amendaient  made  Iv  aeo- 
tlon  S  diall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  Acta 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  dlstlngwlahed  col- 
league, ftftnat'ftr  Hams,  In  sponsoring 
the  Uf ellne  Telephone  Services  Act  of 
1965.  This  aet  assures  universal  avaU- 
abOlty  and  affordability  of  telephone 
service:  a  goal  the  United  Statea  has 
held  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Ctmununlcatlons  Act  of  19S4. 

Our  commitment  to  universal  service 
has  been  well  achieved.  In  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  examide. 
over  95  percent  of  all  houaeholds  have 
telq>hone  service.  However,  the  forces 
of  technological  change,  divestiture, 
and  deregulation  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations inctaistry  threaten  what  every 
American  takea  for  granted:  affordable 
and  universally  available  telephone 
service. 
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According  toittie  Consumer 
tkm  of  AmerMa.  local  phone 
rates  have  tncfeased  19  peiosnt  stnee 
the  court  ordetwd  breakup  of  ATAT. 
Installation  charges  have  IncfMaed  36 
percent  Coadderable 
exists  oonoemlbg  the  future 
tlon  of  phone  iMes.  Soma  ptediet  that 
phone  rates  mjay  doulde  or  ttlpte  by 
the  end  of  thef  decade.  What  Is  dear, 
however.  Is  that  rate  Increases  will 
cause  a  redueikm  In  the  number  of 
persons  aUe  toi  afford  a  telephone.  We 
are  f  adng  the  laoapect  of  the  eraikm 
of  unlvenal  s^vlee,  wparially  for  the 
poor,  the  dMy.  and  the  handl- 
eappisd.  f OT  wfapm  telephione  service  is 
no  kmger  a  luzMry  but  anecsMtty. 

The  Oohsimirr  FBderatkm  of  Amer- 
km.  in  Its  repoft  entttted  ''DIveBtttiire: 
One  Tear  Later,"  esMmates  that  L3 
milUop  low-inc^ie  peopte  will  be  with- 
out phone  service  by  mld-19i6  wnleas 
local  rates  are  keduced.  Aeeoeding  to  a 
survey  by  the  American  Aasodation  of 
Retired  Persaia,  20  percent  of  <dder 
Americana  ha«e  had  to  euitafl  their 
use  of  the  telephone  due  to  higher 
costs.  Fot  elderty  persons  with  In- 
comes below  $1,000.  the  rate  is  15  per- 
cent. The  fln^Hngs  of  thMe  surveys 
point  to  the  Inbtiaaing  need  fOr  a  llf e- 
llne  teleidMme  servloe. 

For  senfcjr  dOMns,  the  coononlcally 
disadvantaged.!  and  the  haodtapped. 
telephone  service  can  provkle  inde- 
pendence, security,  and  a  needed  social 
outlet  D^rivlag  theae  Individuals  of 
telephone  serriee  will  isolate  them 
from  family,  friends,  doctota,  commu- 
nity Involvansnt  and  eiiieminfjf  as- 
sistance. Tlie  AARP  surwy  showB  that 
more  than  twb-thlrds  of  the  dderly 
dtlaens  survefed  believe  that  phone 
service  \»  mote  important  to  them 
than  ever  bemte.  Are  we  to  ignme 
their  needs  foil  independenoe,  security, 
and  a  quality  of  life?  Oongreas.  along 
with  the  States,  needs  to  address  this 
issue  before  uhlversal  service  Is  Jeop- 
ardiaed. 

The  lifeline  {Telephone  Services  Act 
of  1965  asaur^  that  rising  telephone 
rates  wUl  not  threaten  unlvenal  tde- 
phone  service  for  the  poot,  the  elderly, 
the  unemploydd.  and  the  handlrappeiL 
The  bill  penults  Statea  to  estabilah 
fecial  lifeline  ratea  tot  low-income 
realdentlal  cukomna.  Ltfdine  ratea 
would  Indude  a  diaoount  installatlim 
charge  and  ai  discount  basic  service 
charge.  The  tiask:  charge  is  intended 
to  Indude  a  liiilted  number  of  calls  In 
the  local  exdb^ige  area,  with  an  addi- 
tional charge  per  call  f ot  extra  calla. 

The  bill  dlrbets  participating  State 
regulatory  cotnmlsslons  to  estahMsh 
the  rates  and  leliglbillty  crtterta  in  ac- 
cordance with  local  requirements  for 
lifeline  servlc4  State  commissions  are 
directed  to  pi^  particular  attention  to 
those  most  Ini  need  of  aasistanoe:  the 
elderly,  the  ^oor.  the  handicapped, 
and  the  unemployed. 
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AD  qualified  tdQ>hone  companies 
that  provide  lifeline  teleph(me  service 
are  dlgihle  fOT  50  peitent  funding 
bvm'a  national  funding  pool  to  defray 
the  coat  <rf  the  service.  Using  an  ezlBt- 
Ing  irtMne  subsidy  mechanism,  the 
odSt.  approximated  at  $400  milUon, 
could  be  met  through  a  small  sur- 
cfasrge  on  interstate  long-distance  tele- 
phone service.  All  interexchange  carrt- 
ers  will  be  aasessed  equally  based  <m 
Intentate  tdephone  toD  revenues. 

Many  consumers  wHI  benefit  fiom 
the  Increased  competition  caused  by 
divesttture.  We  must  also  recognise 
that  some  subscribers  wfll  be  advCTsdy 
^rtfMmA  bjr  the  changea  in  the  struc- 
ture of  tbe  ^MmttwnmnnU'mtinnm  Indus- 
try. WhOe  loQg-distance  toU  rates  wfll 
be  dBdWng,  local  monthly  charges 
will  Increase.  Fot  exampte,  residential 
custamws  will  begin  paying  a  $1  per 
month  local  subscriber  line  charge  on 
June  1.  1965.  Theee  tecal  rate  in- 
may  create  hardships  fOT  low- 
indhrMuals.  The  llf  dine  Tde- 
pbone  Services  Aet  establishes  a  mech- 
anism enabling  Statea  to  reapmid  in 
the  event  that  hardships  result  from 
rising  local  phone  service  ratea.  A  simi- 
lar mechanism,  the  Universal  Service 
F^md.  already,  exists  to  provide  assist- 
anee  to  small  companlea  with  unusual- 
ly hlg^  costs. 

In  today's  society,  access  to  a  tele- 
idMoe  la  as  much  a  neoesdty  as  food. 
shdtOT,  clothing,  and  medical  care.  Es- 
Tfi^"**!  rates  may  place  telephone 
aervlce  oat  of  the  reach  of  millions  of 
low^ncome  residential  customers.  Let 
us  not  deprtve  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  poOT,  and  the  unonployed 
of  thla  vital  link  to  the  outside  wot1(L 
It's  time  for  Congress  to  guarantee 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to  unl- 
^rersal  tdephone  service. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
porttatg  this  imp(ntant  measure.* 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
&  951.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Fair  Debt 
Collection  Praetioes  Act  to  provide 
that  any  attorney  who  collects  debts 
on  behalf  of  a  dlent  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  such  act  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
UrbanAftalnL 

■T  oouacnoii  FBAcncsa  ACT 


•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  Presklent  today 
I  am  introdtudng  legislation  to  amend 
the  Fdr  Debt  Collectlcm  Practice  Act 
The  puipoee  of  my  bill  is  to  remove 
the  statutory  exemption  that  attor- 
neys—and only  attorneys— currently 
enjoy  from  that  act 

The  Fdr  Debt  CoUection  Practtees 
Act  was  enacted  to  protect  consumers 
by  curbing  abusive  practices  by  debt 
collectors.  I  csn  see  no  resson  why 
such  proteetlim  is  sny  less  necessary. 
sim>ly  because  the  debt  collector  hap- 
pens to  be  an  attorney  or  law  firm. 
Indeed.  I  would  hope  that  my  own 
profeeslon  would  provide  a  model  for 


behavlOT  In  this  area,  but  just  in  case 
it  should  n(»t  we  should  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  act  to  f  aU  back  upcm. 

Mr.  President  last  year  this  iwovi- 
sion  was  included  in  the  omnibus 
banking  bfll  whkdi  this  body  over- 
whelmlngly  adopted  late  In  the  ses- 
sion, but  whidi  did  not  pass  the 
House.  I  intend  to  worii  to  ensure  that 
it  is  taiduded  in  sny  sImUar  bfll  this 
year. 

Mr.  Preeklent  I  ask  nnsnimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  appear  at 
this  point  In  the  Riookd. 

There  being  no  objeetkm  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

&N1 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  Mtnue  of 
RepteaentaUtee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Oongnaa  aaaemUed,  Tbat  (a) 
tbe  laat  aentenoe  of  aeethn  aOKS)  at  the 
ratr  Debt  Collection  Praetioea  Aet  (18 
VAC  iMaB(6))  ia  amended- 

(1)  by  atrlking  out  dauae  (F)  and  redeaig- 
natlng  dauae  (O)  aa  dauae  irr,  and 

(»  todanae  (■).  by  taisertlng  "and"  at  the 

cod  UlSFBOE* 

(b)  Tbe  aecond  aentenoe  of  aeetlan  SOKS) 
of  the  Fair  Ddit  OoOecttan  Praetioea  Aet  (18 
VAC.  lM3a(«))  la  amended  by  atriUng  out 
"dauae  (Or  and  taiserttag  in  Ueu  thereof 
"dauae  (FTj^ 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (fOT  himsdf  and 
Mr.  OoBXOii): 
&  953.  A  bfll  to  validate  omtractual 
relatkmships  between  the  United 
States  and  various  non-Federal  enti- 
ties: to  the  Committee  oa  Energy  and 
Natural  Reaouroes. 

I  oomxaacruu.  axuTroasmra  wim 


•  Mr.  EVANa  Mr.  Presklent  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bfll  relating  to  the  impod- 
ticni  of  a  charge  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  C(»nmisslon  for  benefits 
dertved  from  Federal  dams  and  other 
structureg.  by  ncm-Federal  entitles. 
The  bfll  would  exempt  from  the 
dukrge  entities  with  a  contract  guaran- 
teeing they  receive  aU  income  from 
power  sales  at  certain  Federal  irriga- 
tion f adlltles. 

The  bfll  provides  that  no  annual 
charge  be  sisrsrinl  where  an  ent^  has 
a  ccmtract  with  the  United  States 
gqaranteeing  the  revenue  from  power 
fadlitles  at  Federal  InstallatkHis. 
Those  contracts  proride  that  a  li- 
censee may  build  and  own  poweiplants 
utilidng  irrigation  faculties  construct- 
ed by  the  United  States.  The  contracts 
further  provide  that  aU  revenues  from 
sutih  powerplants  and  from  the  use. 
sale,  or  the  disposal  of  power  there- 
from shall  be  and  remain  the  property 
of  the  licensee.  Where  such  a  contract 
exists,  the  bfll  would  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  the  annual  charge 
levied  piumiant  to  aecUaa  10(e)  of  the 
Federsl  Power  Act  Only  two  such  con- 
tracts. Involving  the  Columbia  Basin 
Project  Washington,  and  the  Salt 
River  Project  Arizona,  were  identified 
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by  the  aAnlnJitrmtlon  during  hearlnsi 
tn  the  96th  OongreH  on  the  teue. 

Mr.  Preaklent.  thto  MU  is  identleia  to 
a  provlckm  in  a  11S2.  a  bOl  p— ed  by 
the  Senate  durinc  the  96th  Cootttm. 
8.  11S2  would  have  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  apecffy  annual 
charges  for  projects  with  licenses 
issued  by  the  FiaiC  for  the  use  of 
Federal  dams  and  other  structures. 
The  bill  passed  both  Houses,  but  in  a 
different  fona  in  each  House.  Differ- 
ences «i  an  unrelated  issue,  however. 
IMevented  the  bill  txom  becoming  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
league and  friend  Senator  aoaroif  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bilL  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RKoas  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  f oUows: 

aMS 

Be  U  enacted  6v  Ote  SemaU  mmd  Oe  Houae 
«f  Hepnaemtatieet  at  the  United  Statee  of 
Ameriem  in  Oongrete  aaeembled. 

The  FBdenU  Power  Act  (Act  of  June  10. 
IMO.  41  Stat  IOCS.  1«  VAC.  nm  «t  nq.. 
and  AeU  Miwiwlitnnr  thereof  and  nipple- 
■entanr  thereto)  te  mummIwI  Id  seetlon 
10(e)  (16  VAC.  OOMe))  by  Midlns  the  fol- 
lowtaic  pcovleo  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Provided  Avtiter.  That  no  diarge  etaaU  be 
aaeaed  in  those  cases  where  the  United 
States  baa  heretofore  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  a  Hcenseg  which  provides  that 
the  Wcennf  may  buOd  and  own  power 
planta  utIllAic  irrtgattai  facOltiea  eon- 
atnicted  by  the  United  States  and  which 
further  provides  that  all  revenues  from  such 
power  planU  and  from  the  use.  sale,  or  the 
dtapoeal  of  power  tberefrom  shall  be  and 
remain  the  property  of  the  Uoenaee.".* 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  htanself. 
Mr.  McCLuai  and  Mr.  Stmms): 

8.  954.  A  bill  to  provide  for  addition- 
al protection  of  steelhead  trout  as  a 
game  flsh.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

RisuBAS  TsouT^raoncnow  net 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  intnxhidng  legislatl<m  for  myself 
and  Senators  McCtoas  and  Smm. 
which  would  make  stedhead  trout  a 
game  fish.  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  deeanmerdallae  the  taking, 
possession,  transportation,  or  sale  of 
steelhead  trout. 

TMs  bin  carries  out  the  mandatie  of 
the  dtlaois  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, as  c«prwert  in  their  approval  of 
Washington  Initiative  456  on  Norcm- 
her  6.  1964  by  a  vote  of  916.855  to 
807  J25.  Initiative  456  ccnnpriaes  a  set 
of  general  policy  statements  regarding 
the  management  of  Washington 
State's  natural  resources.  Specifically, 
section  2  of  the  initiative  provides: 
"The  people  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton petltfcm  the  VB.  Congress  to  im- 
medtetely  make  steelhead  trout  a  na- 
tional game  fish  protected  under  the 
Blai^  Baas  Act."  I  believe  strongly 


that  as  an  elected  official  of  the  sUte 
of  Washington,  it  is  my  (>bllsatlon  to 
respond  to  the  policy  exprsaed  by  the 
voters  last  November. 

Steelhead  is  basically  a  sea-run  form 
of  the  ratnbbw  trout  Steelhead  mi- 
grate to  the  ocean,  whelfe  they  feed 
for  1  to  4  years  before  retundng  to 
their  parent  streams  to  spawn.  Most 
wild  steemead  in  Washington  State 
spend  a  yean  in  a  stream,  rearhlng  a 
siae  of  6  to  8  inches,  before  making 
their  Journey  to  the  ocean.  After 
spending  S  years  in  the  nntrient-rlch 
marine  envlitmment.  most  steelhead 
return  as  6  to  6  pound  adults.  A  tem 
tUh  may  remaltt  In  the  ocean  for  8  or 
even  4  years,  reaching  aduH  sins  of 
over  30  pounds. 

There  are  two  major  tjrpes  oi  steel- 
head found  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Winter-run  steelhead  return  to 
fresh  water  as  adult  flsh  from  late  fall 
through  late  spring,  peaking  In  num- 
bers in  Decembte  and  January.  They 
inhabit  most  strsams  in  western 
WashlngUm  which  drain  into  Puget 
Sound  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Summer- 
run  steelhead  usually  enter  freah 
water  as  adult  flsh  frwn  early  summer 
through  early  fall,  although  a  few 
leave  the  ocean  as  eady  as  February 
and  may  remain  in  the  parent  stream 
up  to  a  full  year  before  spawning. 
Summer-run  steelhead  are  found  in 
limited  numbers  in  some  Puget  Sound 
and  coastal  rivers  and  in  larger  num- 
bCTS  tn  the  Columbia  River  sys^iem. 

Steelhead  are  the  most  hli^dy  prised 
and  sought-after  game  fish  In  the  Pa- 
dflc  Northwest.  There  are  roughly 
130.000  anglers  who  fish  for  steelhead 
in  Washhigton  State,  and  these  fisher- 
men spoid.  on  average,  more  than 
8100  in  pursuit  of  each  steelhead  that 
is  caught,  thereby  making  steelhead 
far  more  valtiable  as  a  sport  flsh  than 
as  a  commercial  fish. 

In  1935  steelhead  were  classified  as 
"game  flsh"  by  the  Washington  State 
Legislature,  thus  prohibiting  their 
commercial  catch  in  fresh  water,  m 
1933.  when  the  present  Washington 
State  Department  of  Game  was 
formed,  sportsmen  and  conservation- 
ists renewed  their  efforts  to  make 
steelhead  a  game  flsh  in  both  fresh 
and  salt  water.  The  newly  formed 
game  commission  agreed  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  prohibited  the  commercial 
taking  or  sale  of  steelhead  in  State 
waters. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  State 
of  Washington  treated  stedhead  trout 
exclusively  as  a  game  fish.  In  1074. 
however.  X3B.  District  Court  Judge 
George  Bbldt  delivered  his  landmark 
decision  ruling  that  treaty  tribes  have 
a  ri^it  to  harvest  half  of  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resources.  This  permit- 
ted treaty  Indian  fishermen  commer- 
cially to  flsh  for  and  sell  steelhead 
trout  in  Washington  State.  In  1979. 
the  DJS.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Boidt  decision  in  part  and  established 


the  tribes'  treaty-based  right  to  take 
50  percent  of  the  flsh  or  a  auffident 
number  to  provide  them  with  a  moder- 
ate standard  of  living. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
would,  first  of  all.  decommerdallae 
steelhead  trout-that  is.  It  would  des- 
ignate steelhead  as  a  national  game 
flsh  and  make  commercial  Interstate 
transportation  illegal  under  Federal 
law.  Second,  the  Mil  puts  all  flahenaen 
in  the  State  on  an  equal  footing, 
making  State  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  hartest,  traqoportatUm. 
and  sale  of  steelhead  apply  to  treaty 
Indian  fishermen.  Just  as  they  do  to 
everyone  else. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
legislation  In  no  way  affects  the  tribes' 
treaty  rights  to  flsh  at  their  usual  and 
accustomed  places,  nor  their  right  to 
engage  in  the  fishery.  Furthermore, 
this  bill  provides  the  States  with  the 
flezlhillty  to  recognise  unique  or  hard- 
ship situations  that  treaty  tribes 
might  encounter  under  the  bUL  It 
thus  does  not  impinge  on  tribes'  cere- 
monial or  subsistence  fishing  for  steel- 
head. This  bill  also  docs  not  touch  on 
the  tribes'  ri^t  commerdally  to  har- 
vest the  far  more  abundant  salnum  re- 
source or  alter  their  rl^t  to  obtain  a 
moderate  standard  of  living  from  their 
treaty  share  of  salmon 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  makes  steel- 
head the  national  game  flsh  that  it 
should  be.  and  makes  it  available  to  all 
Americans  cm  an  equal  basis.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  appear  in  the  Rboobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

aos4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honte  of 
Rerretentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conffreea  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  ai  the  "Steelhead  Ttaut 
Protection  Act". 

mnuaos  AMB  raaross 


3.  (a)  The  Coocreai  flnda  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  steelhead  trout  cooaUtute  a  valuaUe 
and  papular  recraatlooal  ftahary  resource: 

(3)  the  value  of  steelhead  trout  to  the 
<ifffiw«y  as  a  game  flsh  is  anbstanttally 
greater  than  tta  value  as  a  oMnmereial  flah: 

(3)  aevena  States  have  dssitnated  steel- 
head trout  ss  a  aame  fish,  have  roQulred 
that  such  flab  be  taken  only  with  iport  flsh- 
ins  eqidpoMBt.  and  have  prohibited  the 
eommotcial  haiveat  and  ale  of  Bueh  flah: 

(4)  United  Statea  Padsral  court  dedalons 
atf ecttng  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  have 
Inteiproted  certain  treatlea  with  Indian 
tribes  to  allow  Indian  fishermen  to  harvest 
and  marlwt  ■teelheart  trout  ooaunercially, 
have  had  significant  and  adverw  effects  on 
■port  fiahlns,  on  the  eoonomiee  of  the  af- 
fected States,  and  on  the  ability  of  the  af- 
fected Statea  to  manage  ateelhead  trout  ef- 
fectively snd  unlf oradr.  and 

(5)  the  right  to  license  sportonen  to  flah 
for  ateelhead  traut  on  bMUsn  lands  may  well 
be  more  valuable  to  Indian  tribee  than  ia  a 
commercial  flabery  for  steelhead  titMit. 


(b)  It  is  the  pu^Moe  of  this  Act  to 
merdsllse  the  ts^ng.  ijcssimIdi 
tsUoo  or  mie  of  SteeUtead  trout.  In 
anee  with  the  detees  of  the  rltlsini  of  the 
State  of  WatfriaktoB.  as  msiwiiil  to  the 
Statewide  vote  of  approvsl  of  Wsshingtaa 
State  Initlattve  4|«  OB  Novenber  8. 1M«- 


late  the  takliw.  poss«srion.  tnasportatiafi. 
or  SBis  of  stsdhead  trout  in  a  msnner  whldi 
to  liiiwisliiil  with  Stste  law  snd  regula- 


this  Act.  the 

sny  IndMdnal.  part- 
tnwt.  or 


Sac.  3.  As 

(1) 
netshlp. 
any  officer, 
instranentaltty  cir  the  fMeral  Oovsimaent 
or  of  any  Statf  or  political  subdivliion 
thereof,  or  sny  Other  entity  snhJset  to  the 
iurlKUetioa  of  th^  United  StstsK 

(8)  -{'State"  m^ans  any  of  the  several 
States: 

(3)  "steelhead  trout"  nesas  the  snadro- 
mous  rainbow  tn$it  mecks  Sshao  gslrdnsrl. 
wimmnnly  known  ss  sticrthead; 

(4)  except  fo^  purposes  of  section  0. 
"taklnc"  meaiw  capturing.  kOUag.  or  ooDect- 
ing:snd 

(3)  "trsMport'  and  "tramportatloa" 
mean  to  more,  convey,  cany,  or  ship  by  sny 
means,  or  to  dtfiirer  or  receive  for  the  pur^ 
poae  of  movement,  oooveyanoe.  earilsge.  or 
shipment. 


Ssc.  4.  (a)  No^wttlMtsndiiw 
treaty  or  say  d#dsioa  by  a  ooort  of  the 
United  States  ihtopreting  Indiaa  tribal 
Ashing  rlghta.  th^  laws  sod  regulstlaas  of  a 
State  prohlbttta<,  restricting,  or  regahrtlng 

■ale  of  stoelhsad  trout  shsll  spply  to  snd  be 

iiifnineshVi    ^nr— *    *»«'«««'^   mod   indisn 

tribes  Ashing  ~s4  pIscM  both  within  snd 

without  the  bouMariea  of  SI 

ration  in  audi  State  in  the 

and  to  the  mod  extent  aa  each  taws  sod 

regulatlans  spblyl  to  other  penoaa 

(b)  Ths  sathotSy  provided  a  State  by  this 
■ecttoB  ObaD  be  Id  addition  to  any  Joriedle- 
tioa  to  enact  sad  enforce  flsh  sad 
laws  held  by  thai  State  on  the  dsts 
ately  preceding  the  da(ks  of  enartaient  of 
this  Act  Notwtthrtsndinf  tha  ptorirtoaa  of 
■ectiooB  401  snd  MS  of  the  Act  of  April  11. 
1008  (38  VAC.  Mi  snd  IStl,  rs«tattvsly), 
tribal  Beaaant  is  iot  necessary  for  a.State  to 

I  <mdfT  **««■  ■wttflii 

(c)  To  the  extOnt  nsossmry  fOr  the  pur- 
poses of  this  sedtlan.  the  rights  of  Indian 
tribes  snd  menriieni  of  meh  trOss  to  tslw. 

or  sen  steHhssd  trout 
within  or  wtthoKit  the  .boundsriss  of  an 
Indian  njsuiatlrti  are  terminated  or  modi- 
fled. 


Ssc  5.  (a)  Anj  Indian  tribe  saay  reoulre 
any  peiaon  AShiag.  cr  wislilng  to  flah.  for 
ateelhead  trout  ^  the  tribe's  Indisn  trust 
land  or  in  wstera  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  trOie^  ressrvatlon  to  oMatai  a  li- 
cense froan  snd  |iay  fees  to  saeh  tribe.  A 
tribe  may  piesu|be  such  conditions  for  the 
isBuaJBoe  of  sudi  4  license  ss  It  detenalnea  to 
be  neeesnry  snd  sppropriate  for  the  sound 
operation  of  sum  lioensiac  systsBL 

(b)  Any  requirements  laipiiserl  imder  this 
aeetion  ahall  be  In  addition  to  applicable 
State  Uoease  re^utrements.  except  thsi  no 
State  may  requite  a  member  of  sn  mdlsn 
tribe  to  obtain  a  hoenae  horn,  or  pay  feea  ta 
the  State  In  orier  to  Aah  on  the  tribe's 
Indian  trust  Isni  in  waters  within  the  exte- 
rior boundartea  <|t  the  tribe's  njseivatiCB.  or 
at  usual  and  aocaatomed  Aahlng  gronndi  of 
such  tribe. 

(c)  Except  aa  ptovided  in  subsertlon  (a)  of 
this  section  an  Indian  tribe  may  not  recu- 


(d)  It  ia  unlswfttl  for  any  pereon  to  violate 
any  «t"MMi»g  requinsaent  or  oonditlan  that 
sppUes  to  soeh  person  wbldi  msy  be  pre- 
aeribsd  by  sa  Indisn  tribe  puisusnt  to  aub- 
aecttai  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Seeretsry  of  the  Interior  shall  en- 
force the  provialona  of  subeecUon  (d)  of  this 
■wtiwi.  except  that  enforcement  personnel 
at  an  Indisn  tribe  msy— 

(1)  snest  sny  person,  if  there  is  reaaona- 
bls  esnse  to  believs  that  aoch  person  haa 
an  act  prohibited  by  the  tribe 
to  BMbsertion  (a)  of  thia  section: 
e  any  flshins  vessd  or  fishing  gear 
appeals  to  have  been  used 
in  the  violstlan  of  a  require- 
prsserfbed  by  the  tribe  pursusnt  to 
(a)ofthissecttan: 

(3)  ssiss  sny  ASh  taken  or  possMatd  in  vio- 
IsttaB  of  a  requlremoit  preacribed  by  the 
tribe  ifn— "■"*  to  aubaertlon  (a)  of  thia  aec- 
ttfln:"**^ 

(4)  aelse  sny  other  evidence  related  to  any 
violation  of  any  requirement  preacribed  by 
the  tribe  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  thia 


(f  XI)  Any  petaon  who  is  found  by  the  Seo- 
retvy  ot  the  Interior,  after  notice  and  an 
oppoKtoatty  for  a  hearlnc  in  aooordanoe 
with  sseOan  854  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  have  committed  an  act  prohibited 
by  sulMMWilIwi  (d)  of  this  aeetion  sbaU  be 
liable  to  the  Uaited  Statea  for  a  dvil  penal- 
ty. Ihe  amount  of  the  civil  penslty  shall  not 
esoeed  81.000  for  each  vMllatian.  Batdi  day 
of  a  continuing  violation  ahaU  constitnte  a 
aepaiate  offense.  The  smount  of  such  dvil 
paslty  Shsll  be  aaarmrrl  by  the  Secretary, 
or  the  Secretary's  deaignee.  by  written 
notice.  In  deteimininc  the  amount  of  sudi 
penslty,  the  Secretary  shsa  take  into  ac- 
count the  nature,  drcumstanoea,  extent 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  acta  commit- 
ted and.  with  rmpect  to  the  violator,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  history  of  prior  of- 
fenses, ability  to  pay.  snd  such  other  mst- 
tera  ss  Jastlce  may  require. 

(3)  Any  peraon  against  whom  a  dvQ  penal- 
ty ia  sssessed  under  psrsgrapfa  (1)  of  this 
subseetloo  may  obtain  review  of  such  saseas- 
ment  in  the  sppropriate  court  of  the  United 
Ststes  by  fOlog  a  notice  of  appeal  in  aucfa 
court  within  ulrty  days  from  the  date  of 
audi  order.  Such  person  shall  stanultsneous- 
ly  aend  a  copy  of  auch  notice  by  ootlAed 
mafl  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  ahaU 
promptly  file  to  audi  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  rseord  upon  which  sodi  vkdatioa  was 
found  or  such  penalty  Imposwd.  ss  provMed 
in  seetiOB  3118  of  Utle  38.  United  States 
Code.  The  **rtAingm  and  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary ahsn  be  set  aside  by  such  court  only  if 
they  sn  not  found  to  be  supported  by  iub- 
stsntlsl  evidence,  ss  provided  in'  section 
708(3)  of  title  S,  United  States  Code. 
uuHrsBSAiioa 

Sac.  8.  The  United  Statea  Claims  Court 
sbsn  have  exclusive  jurlsdictton  to  receive, 
bear,  detcnaine.  snd  render  fiasi'  Judgment 
on  sU  csosss  of  sctton  which  seek  corapen- 
aatloB  for  sn  sUeged  tsUng  of  Indisn  treaty 
ritfits  srising  under  or  growing  out  of  thia 
Act  Such  a  daim  must  be  filed  in  the 
United  Ststes  CIsims  Court  within  -three 
years  of  ths  dste  of  ensctnient  of  this  Act 
Sudi  a  daim  may  be  filed  only  by  sn  aff edt- 
ed  Indisn  treaty  tribe.  In  oonaiderlng  the 
value  of  sudi  a  dslm  for  compmsstion.  the 
United  States  CUlns  Court  shsll  reduce  tbie 
value  of  any  right  to  a  ateelhead  trout  oom- 


merdsl  ASbety  by  tbe  value  of  the  right  to 
license  a  stedhesd  trout  sport  flshsry.* 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Frealdent.  I'm 
proud  to  cosponsor  S.  954  Intrbduoed 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  Senator 
Slabs  Goktow.  This  bill  provides  addi- 
tiooal  protection  for  the  steelhead 
trout  by  appropriately  and  Justifiably 
claaslfylng  it  as  a  game  flsh. 

Tecainlrally.  the  steelhead  is  an 
anadbomous  rainbow  trout.  To  com- 
plete  Its  4-year  Ufeeycle.  the  steelhead 
must  make  a  dangerous  odyasey  down 
the  Columbia  River  system  to  the 
ocean.  q>end  2  years  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  then  flght  Its 
way  back  upstream  to  spawn  in  its 
native  waters. 

How  this  magnificent  flsh  flnds  its 
aray  home  Is  one  of  tlie  mysteries  that 
sdenoe  has  not  yet  solve(L  However,  a 
predous  few  do  return.  The  rest  are 
lost  wlODg  tbe  way;  lost  to  predatlon. 
(Useaae.  deep  sea  fishing,  and  oaaaaer- 
dal  and  vort  flshing. 

Because  of  downstream  obstadea; 
steelhead  ix^wilatlona  have  declined 
(irami^dcally.  In  order  to  ensure  con- 
tinued viable  popiilatlona,  sports  Ash- 
ing particularly  in  Idaho,  has  often 
been  severely  limited  or  eliminate  to 
compensate  for  loskes  incurred  primar- 
ily as  a  result  of  commercial  flahlng. 
We  cannot  o(mtJnue  to  allow  commer- 
cial harvest  of  a  flsh  whose  population 
has  not  been  replacing  itself.  This  Is 
unfair  to  Idaho  and  eapcdally  to 
Idaho  sportsmen.    ■ 

The  steelhead  is  very  inqwrtant  to 
the  people  of  Idaho  and  eonvewely. 
activities  In  Idaho  are  aba(>lutely  cru- 
cial to  the  survival  of  the  ateelhead, 
Biologists  estimate  that  about  half  of 
the  steelhead  in  the  Columbia  River 
drainage  are  spawned  in  Idaho  waters. 
Unfortunately,  downstream  losses  are 
so  great  that  reproductl(m  won't  per- 
petiute  the  q>ecles.  To  make  m>  the 
difference,  a  very  successful  hatchery 
program  lias  beoi  established  in 
Idaho.  ProlMbly  one-third  of  tlie  Co- 
lumbia River  system's  steelhead  come 
from  these  hatcheriea. 

By  h^""<"g  commercial  steelhead 
flahlng.  SenatOT  G<»xoii's  bOl  wUl  sig- 
nificantly reduce  downstream  losses 
and  give  the  sports  flahermcn  a  great- 
er opportonlty  to  try  their  luck  arith 
the  steelhead.  This  bOl  ellminat4^t 
Indian  commercial  fishing  but  grants 
them  the  rl^t  to  license  «ort  Ashing 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tions. Remnnbertng  the  dory  days  of 
steelhead  fishing  on  the  Salmon  Riva-. 
I'd  guess  that  both  the  tribes  and 
steelhead  will  beneflt 

Very  recently,  our  onrntry  signed  a 
treaty  with  Canada  setting  up  the 
mechanism  for  perpetuating  and  even 
ynh<""^"g  our  Pacific  salmon  and 
steelhead  Ashery.  The  Idaho  congres- 
sional delegation  has  actively  worited 
for  many  years  to  get  our  fish  this 
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iwotcetlan.  .Senator  G<»toii's  bill 
■trenctlieiM  tbe  purpose  of  the  treaty 
In  a  way  that  is  beneficial  to  Idaho, 
rm  pleaaed  to  be  a  ooeponwr.* 

By  Mr.  lOTCHSLL  (for  hinnelf 

and  Mr.  Chafb): 

a  9SS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  fund- 

inc  for  the  Haaardoua  Substance  Re- 

9onse  Trust  Fund,  and  for  other  pur- 

;  to  the  OoBunlttee  on  Finance. 


•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  Introducing  with  my  col- 
leacue.  Senator  Chars,  legislation  to 
provide  $7.5  billion  over  a  5-year 
period  to  fund  the  Superf and  hasaril- 
ous  waste  cleanup  program.  On  Mvch 
1.  IMS.  the  Senate  Committee  op  en- 
vironment and  Public  Worlu  aivroved 
a  nauthorlatlon  of  this  program  at  a 
$7.5  bOlion  leveL  The  biU  we  introduce 
to(tey  will  provide  the  revenue  to  im- 
plement that  authOTlsation. 

The  Superfund  law  first  enacted  in 
19t0.  the  Comprehensive  nivlronmen- 
*tal  Response.  Compensation  and  li- 
aUll^  Act.  was  a  major  first  step  In 
addressing  what  was  and  oontinueB  to 
be  a  serious  and  onmpelUng  problem: 
the  cleanup  of  the  thousands  of  toslc 
waste  sites  across  this  country  and 
continuing  releases- of  hasardous  sub- 
stances Into  the  environment  The  law 
estaldished  two  complementary  pro- 
grams, a  liability  regime  to  assure  that 
those  responsible  for  damage  to  the 
environment  from  these  substances 
bear  the  cost  of  their  actions;  and  a 
fund  to  flnanoe  response  and  cleanup 
actions  where  a  liable  party  does  not 
clean  up,  cannot  be  foimd.  or  cannM 
pay  tbe  cost  of  cleanup.  The  legisla- 
tion being'  introduced  today  addresses 
the  funding  aspect  of  the  Superfund 
law. 

In.  developing  this  legislation  we 
were  guided  by  two  fundamental  ob- 
jectives: Fbst.  that  revenue  be  raised 
in  such  a  way  as  to  not  Impose  dlsnip- 
Uve  economic  burdens  affecting  the 
trade  competitiveness  of  domesUe  In- 
dustry, and  second,  that  the  revenue 
rai^ng  mechanism  create  minimal  new 
adsalnistratlve  burdens  cm  affected 
tajqjayers  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  We  believe  those  cooeems 
have  been  satisfied  while  addressing 
the  ovCTTlding  need  to  provide  a  fund- 
ing level  suffldent  to  continue  to  Im- 
plement the  objectives  of  the  Super- 
fund  law. 

The  bill  proposes  to  raise  Ctuperfund 
revenues  from  four  sources:  A  tax  on 
chemical  feedstocks  raising  $2  billion, 
a  tax  on  the  generation  of  hasardous 
waste  raistaig  $1.5  biUiim.  a  broad 
based  tax  an  corporate  economic 
iBcome  ralsii«  $$.M  bilUoo.  and  a  12.5 
percent  contribution  from  genoml  rev- 
enues totaling  $937.5  million. 


The  ^ 
current    feedstock 


:tax 

to  continue  the 

tax    mechanism 


while  raising  slightly  more  revenue— 
$400  million  anniuilly  cmnpared  to 
current  law  which  raises  approximate- 
ly $900  million  annually.  The  current 
list  of  42  inorganic  and  organic  feed- 
stocks Is  retained  at  a  tax  rate  capped 
at  1.5  percent  of  the  wholesale  selling 
price  of  a  substance  or  $5  J5  per  tcm. 
whichever  Is  lower.  This  compares  to  a 
maximum  tax  rate  imder  current  law 
of  $4.87  per  ton  for  organic  feedstocks 
and  $4.45  per  ton  for  inorganic  feed- 
stocks. The  tax  rate  on  crude  oO  under 
this  bill  wiU  be  1.19  oente  per  barrel  as 
compared  to  0.70  cents  per  barrel 
under  the  1990  law.  All  tax  rates  wUl 
be  indexed  for  inflation 

Inofganic  substances  wHl  contribute 
27.6  percent  of  total  feedstock  revenue 
compared  to  a  20  poeent  contribution 
under  current  law.  Organic  substances 
will  contribute  57.4  percent  as  com- 
pared to  95  percent  under  current  law. 
Crude  ofl  wHl  continue  to  eontribute 
15  percent  of  feedstock  revenues. 

The  current  list  of  42  chemical  feed- 
stock substances  plus  crude  oU  was  es- 
tablished In  1990  based  on  five  criteria, 
of  which  a  substance  had  to  meet  two: 

The  substance  is  Inherently  haard- 
ous  or  hasardous  in  a  number  of 
f onus— intermediates  or  final  prod- 
ucts; 

The  substancie  Is  hasardous  In  some 
f orm  if  releasisd: 

Hasardous  substances  are  generated 
in  the  production  of  any  form  of  the 
substance; 

The  substance  is  capable  of  increas- 
ing the  hasard  potential  of  other  sub- 
stances; or 

The  substance  is  produced  national- 
ly in  significant  amounts. 

These  criteria  in  our  Judgment 
remabi  a  valid  basis  on  which  to  levy  a 
feedstock  tax. 

The  bOl  Increases  the  revenue  gener- 
ated by  the  feedstock  tax  by  $100  mil- 
llon  annually  over  current  law.  This 
wm  not  produce  a  dlspropcntlonate 
economic  burden  on  the  petrochemical 
and  metal  processing  industries.  Valid 
concerns  have  been  raised  that  a  sharp 
inoease  In  feedstock  tax  rates  eould 
have  a  uegatlfe  Impact  on  the  eheml- 
car  Industry's  balance  of  trade.  We 
share  those  concerns. 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  such  an 
Impact  has  been  experienced  as  a 
result  <rf  the  current  tax  or  will  result 
from  the  modest  Increase  we  are  i»t>- 
postag  in  this  legislation.  Although  a 
chemical  trade  surplus  decrease  did 
occur  between  1991  and  1993.  accord- 
ing to  RPA's  section  301  Superfund 
study. 

Thto  redaeUon  wis  msU  reisttve  to  tbe 
ovvnll  dKertoraOoB  In  Um  UA  trade  taO- 
anoe.  Met*  important,  tbe  UJB.  has  not  lost 
market  rtiaic  in  world  chemical  exports 
■iBoe  tbe  anaetmaot  of  CERCLA.  Tbe  VA. 
Ima  hlatorieaUy  malnUlnwl  a  niliatanttal 
■orpiiis  In  ctMBlcal  trade  that  amoaated  to 
a  raeord  $11.1  bllltaa  In  IMS.  $11.7  MJUob  In 
1991.  $10.4  taOlloa  In  IttS.  and  I*  UUion  In 
IMS.  OaMte  this  raoent  reduetkn.  tbe  VA 


IRA^lAV/^     ^:>0  '^?Ah 


■ban  of  world  ebemleal  exports  In  IMS.  17 
percent,  waa  the  hisheat  in  more  than  tan 
yeara. 

The  factors  dted  in  the  study  as  oon- 
trlbutOTB  to  the  worsening  trade  pic- 
ture In  chemicals  are  ^obal  recession; 
the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar  decon- 
trol of  UdS.  crude  oil  prices;  deferen- 
tial InflatliTn  rates  among  countries; 
Increases  In  foreign  capadtr.  gradual 
restructuring  of  the  J3A.  chemical  In- 
dustry toward  downstream  chemicals; 
debt  problems  abroad;  counterfeiting 
and  trademark  infringement;  protec- 
tionism and  trade  barriers;  and  other 
ways  in  which  foreign  governments 
support  their  chemical  industries.  The 
repwt  condudeK 

*  *  *  Althoush  difflcalt  to  eatlmate  ana- 
lytloally.  taken  toietber  tbaae  market  tae- 
ton  appear  to  rmder  tnalsntfleant  tbe 
tmpaet  of  the  CSRCLA  tax  on  UJB.  dteoBloal 
trade. 

TO  ensure  this  wlU  continue  to  be 
the  case,  we  have  Induded  a  limit  of 
lA  percent  of  wholesale  price  on  all 
tax  rates  with  a  farther  llmltatlmi  of 
$6.95  a  ton  for  any  feedstock.  As  a 
result,  31  of  the  feedstocks  are  taxed 
at  less  than  1.5  percent  of  wholesale 
price. 


The  blU  propoees  to  raise  $300  rnO- 
ll<m  a  year  frooi  a  fee  of  $3.95  a  ton  on 
aU  hasardous  waste  delivered  to  a  li- 
censed fsdllty  for  treatment,  long- 
tenn  storage,  or  dlspossl,  A  traceback 
rule  Is  Induded  to  give  taxpayers  the 
option  of  messuring  hssaidoas  waste 
at  the  point  at  which  It  is  gsnerated 
prior  to  mixing  with  nonhanrdous 
substances  further  In  the  process  such 
as  occurs  at  onslte  wastewat»  treat- 
ment fidlltles. 

AU  waste  would  be  taxed  at  the  same 
rate.  This  flat  tax  Is  dedgned  to  be  a 
reliable  source  of  revenue  that  Is  neu- 
tral with  regard  to  disposal  methods. 

In  November  1964.  OongreH  enacted 
landman  amendments  to  the  Re- 
source Cmiservation  and  Recovery  Act 
whldi  place  touth  restrictions  on  land 
disposal  of  hasardous  waste  and  re- 
quire the  use  of  best  available  control 
technology  at  all  hSMrdous  waste  fa- 
cilities. The  envlronmental  safeguards 
established  In  RCRA  were  carefully 
crafted  by  the  OongreH  to  provide  for 
envlronmently  aoeeptable  hasardous 
waste  management  An  additional 
overlay  of  tax  Incoitlves  Is  unneces- 
sary. Indeed,  we  an  concerned  that  a 
waste-end  tax  dedgned  to  create  re- 
dundant waste  management  Incentives 
could  have  unintended  results  which 
in  tact  undermine  our  regulatory  laws. 
The  congresskmsl  committees  with  en- 
vironmental Jtuisdlctkm  are  better 
equipped  to  handle  this  Issue  than  are 
the  tax-wrlting  committees.  We  there- 
fore believe  the  preferable  apmoach  Is 
a  flat  rate  tax  which  does  not  Interject 
Federal  tax  rules  into  hasardous  waste 
management  deeidons. 


In  addition,  wfe  are  concerned  that  a 
waste-end  tax  which  provktas  for  sev- 
eral levels  of  taxation  Is  considerably 
more  difficult  t^  administer  and  more 
susceptible  to  tspcpayer  manipulation. 
OBssiAL  asvonmi 

Current  law  jauthorlaes  a  general 
revenue  contribution  amounting  to 
12.5  percent  ofjund  revenues  at  $44 
million  a  year.  This  bill  continues  that 
percentage  oonlMbutloi^  at  a  level  of 
$187.5  mlllicm  tk  year.  This  oontrlbu- 
tlon  frcm  spprjoprlatlMis  wlU  assure 
congressional  s4rutiny  of  the  use  of 
the  fund.  It  als4  reflecte  the  tact  that 
we  are  dealing  iwlth  a  broad  sodetal 
problem  to  whlqh  aU  taxpayers  should 
make  some  mlntnal  contribution  to  Its 
solution. 

■BOAD-BASD  TAX 

The  final  ooni»onent  of  this  legisla- 
tion Indudes  a  tooad  based  tax  on  the 
economic  incoif e  of  large  oorporap 
tions.  For  purposes  of  detetnlnlng  cor- 
porate economic  income  lefereuee  Is 
made  to  exlstlnt  deflnltlims  In  sectitHi 
312  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  measurep  corporate  earnings 
and  profits. 

Earnings  and  jproflts  are  a  measure 
of  a  corporatldn's  economic  Income 
based  on  actual  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts without  amounting  for  the  arti- 
ficial tax  treatoient  rules  In  tbe  Inter 
nal  Revenue  Co^e. 

Under  existint  tax  law  corporations 
are  required  to  keep  trade  of  their 
earnings  and  lu^fits  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  i  amount  of  earnings 
that  are  available  for  distribution  to 
shareholders.  Ajlthoui^  this  type  of 
calculation  Is  required,  we  realise  that 
as  a  practical  m|[tter  most  large  corpo- 
rations do  not  kbep  detgUed  rfleords  of 
their  earnings  ahd  profits.  There  Is  no 
definite  need  to  do  so  because  for  most 
large  oorporatlabs,  shareholder  distri- 
butions rarely  ftvroach  the  levd  of 
corporate  earnings  and  profits. 

This  Is  a  caldilatlon.  howerer.  that 
can  be  made  with  relatively  little  ad- 
ministrative burden.  Under  the  bill, 
earnings  and  pr$fits  would  be  account- 
ed for  on  a  euremt  basis;  tbere  would 
be  no  requlrenient  to  measure  prior 
acnmnilated  earnings  and  praflts. 

The  tax  would  apply  to  a  rate  of 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  (0.003)  <m 
corporate  earnings  and  praflts  In 
excess  of  $5  mlllon  a  year. 

A  broad  based  tax  on  eorparate 
Income  Is  undoubtedly  a  majtv  step 
for  Congress  to  take  and  it  wlU  reoeive 
dose  scrutiny  finm  the  corporate  com- 
munity which  «  understandably  om- 
cerned  about  the  creation  of  a  new 
dedicated  tax. 

But  this  kindi  of  approach  makes  a 
lot  of  sense.  Ettoardous  wastes  are  a 
broad  sodetal  problem.  As  such,  all 
segments  of  sodety  and  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  o^tribute  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  current  $uperfund  depends  on 
the  petrochonltal  and  metal 


Ing  Industries  for  all  of  its  tax  revenue 
based  on  the  sound  reasoning  that  the 
haoardous  wsste  problem  can  be  di- 
rectly traced  back  to  the  feedstock 
substances  which  produce  most  cheml- 
calprsduets. 

That  is  a  tax  policy  that  should  be 
continued  and  Is  ctmtinued  In  this  bill 
at  an  even  higher  revenue  amoimt  In 
addition,  the  petrochemical  and  metal 
pi  pressing  Industries  will  contribute 
the  bulk  of  taxes  to  the  waste-end  rev- 
lenue  raising  mechanism. 

However,  whUe  more  revenue  Is 
dearty  needed  for  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram, there  is  a  Umit  to  the  contribu- 
tion a  narrow  industrial  sector  can 
make.  Hie  entire  econmny  is  at  least 
taMHreetly  revondble  tot  the  hasard- 
ous waste  problem  and  therefme  reve- 
nue should  be  raised  from  the  broader 
community.  In  recognition  of  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  general  revenues 
wOl  maintain  a  12Ul-peroent  contribu- 
tion. Current  budget  realities  do  not 
permit  a  greater  Federal  duu«. 

This  leaves  us  wttb  but  one  option:  a 
broad  based  tax.  In  our  Judgment  the 
most  equitable  and  administratively 
reasonable  broad  baaed  tax  i^proach 
Is  to  tanpoae  a  small  tax  on  corporate 
economte  Income  as  measured  by  cat- 
porate  earnings  and  profits. 

On  Thursday  and  mday  of  next 
week,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
win  be  holding  hearings  on  legislation 
to  fund  CERCLA  for  the  next  5  years. 
Several  pieces  of  legislation  will  be 
before  the  committee.  We  believe  this 
legislation  offers  the  best  approadi  to 
fimding  the  Superfund  Program  and 
look  forward  to  receiving  Input  froln 
witnesses  testifying  at  the  hearing. 

I  aA  unan&Bioiis  .consent  that  a  copy 
of  tlie  bm  be  printed  in  the  Rboobd  at 
thlspotait 

Thero  being  no  objection,  the  bin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooiD,  as  foUows: 

8.M5 

Be  U  eKoeted  by  Ote  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
ReprueiUaiive$  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amertea  in  Oamgrtu  atHmVled, 


<c)  Errauiivi  Dazi.— The  amwKlmenU 
made  by  this  aection  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1M5. 

SBC  MC  mCSSASB  IN  TAX  ON  CSBTAIN 


TUB  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Superfund 
Revenue  Act  of  IMS". 

TIXTiK  I— AMSNDMENTS  TO  THE 

nrmurAL  rxvenue  code  op  1954 

Subtttle  A— Feaditocka  and  Petroleum 

sac  laL  nCBBMlDI  TAX  ON  mWNXDM. 

(a)  IsouABB  nr  Tax.— Subseetiooa  (a)  and 
(b)  of  aeetlan  4eil  d  the  Internal  Revalue 
Code  of  1994  (relating  to  environmental  tax 
on  petroleum)  aneieh  amended  by  atriklnc 
out  "0.79  oent"  and  Inaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"LlSocBts^. 

(b)  nsMDunoa  or  Tax.— 

(1)  nulirtlnn  <d)  of  aeetion  4611  of  aoch 
Code  (rdating  to  tennlnatlon)  ia  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  TtanasATios.- The  tax  imposed  by 
this  seetlon  aball  not  an^Iy  after  September 
SO.  ISM.". 

(S)  Seetlan  SOS  of  tbe  Comprehenatve  En- 
Tlranmental  Reaponae,  Canpenaatlon.  and 
UataOlty  Act  of  IMO  ia  repealed. 


(a)  bKXBAas  m  Raib  or  TAX.-fiutsection 
(b)  of  aeetion  4M1  Ol  tbe  Intenial  Revenue 
Code  of  1M4  (relatins  to  amoont  of  tax  im- 
poaed  on  certain  cboaicala)  ia  amended  by 
strilctnc  out  the  table  mnteined  in  nicb  mA- 
aeeOen  and  inaertins  in  Ueu  tiMteof  tbe  fol- 
lowinr 

"InttaecMeof:  Tbe  lac  (befoR  Mijr  lii- 

flaUon  adjiMtOMnt) 
li  the  foUovtaw 
■moant  per  bn: 

Organic  auhatancer 

Aortylene $5.Sft 

Bcnaene 545 

Butadiene 546 

Butane..«_ _...«..._„___. 447 

Butjiene 5.11 

Ethylene . _™_.    545 

Methanf S.44 

Naptbalene 545 

Propylene 545 

T>fuwiy    „>„. 5.14 

Xylene «...-. _..._._»„...    546 

Inorianic  subetanoeK 
AiiiiiMm^  244 

Antimony . «..«_  545 

Antimony  trioxide 645 

Anenic  ._._».„.»..„».„..._«»....»«.._.  645 

Araenic  trtozide 545 

Barium  ™i*m» 545 

Bromine — 545 

f5admlum...~._— -.-~- 545 

Clilorlne.. ._.....„„_..„.....„» S4S 

diitmiit^ 14J 

ChroBdium „—_ 545 

CMMlt 645 

Cuprlc  oxide , 646 

(aiprtc  sulfate ^ —   645 

Cuprous  oxide ..___.........   645 

Hydrochloric  add 04S 

Hydrosen  fluoride, ■... 646 

Lead  oxide ~-.-. 645 

Mnvary ...>_.>..>._    645 

Nktel 545 

mtrleadd . S4S 

PhOBihnroua 546 

Potaarium  diebromate _«.....   546 

Potaadum  hydroxide 546 

Sodium  dielmmate 646 

Sodium  liydroxkle_„....-~.— ~.~~—   2.76 

Stannic  chloride 545 

Stannoua  chloride 646 

Sulfaricadd 9.77 

ZIne  chloride 646 

ZInesultete 646.". 

(b)  tanAXios  AajosnasTa  a  AMomn  or 
TAX.-Sectian  4M1  of  audi  Code  la  asaanded 
by  redeaignatinc  auliaection  (e)  aa  aubaectlon 
(d)  and  by  tawortins  after  auhafction  (b)  the 
f dlowinc  new  aulaeetlan: 

(e)  iHVLATioir  AarosniisTS  ni  Ahodir  or 
Tax.— 

"(1)  In  osHBAL.— In  the  caae  of  any  tax- 
aide  chemical  aold  In  a  ralenrtar  year  after 
1M6.  tbe  amount  of  tlie  tax  Impnawl  by  aub- 
aectlon (a)  aluU  be  the  amount  detemined 
under  aubaectioo  (b)  increased  l>y  tlie  appli- 
cable Inflation  adjustment  for  such  calendar 
year. 

"(3)  Appucabls  nrLATioa  ASjuaxMBrr.— 

"(A)  la  qssoAi.— In  the  caae  of  a  taxalde 
chemical,  the  applicable  Inflation  adjust- 
ment for  the  calendar  year  ia  the  percent- 
age (If  any)  by  irtiich— 

"(i)  the  apidicalde  price  Index  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(U)  the  applicable  price  index  for  1M4. 
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L— If  aay  tnevMM  deter- 
1  <1)  la  not  •  mittiple 
of  1  eent.  neh  incraMe  elian  be  raonded  to 
■nlltple  of  1  eent  (or  tf  tbe  Ib- 
OBder  peivnpli  (1)  ii  • 
at  H  of  1  eeot.  ■uefa  taMteaee  ibaa 
be  laemaed  to  the  nest  higher  multiple  of 
lecntX'V , 

made  bj  thii  MCtiaii  ehaD  take  effeet  on  Oc- 
tober 1.1MI. 

Subtitle  B-Tkx  OB 

.IILTAIOHI 

"(a)  la  OaBBaL— Chapter  M  of  the  Inter- 
I  Code  of  UM  (reiatliw  to  cori- 
I)  ii  aflMBded  by  addinc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f oOowinc  aa*  anbehap- 
terD: 
"BumMMtrmi  I>-T«x  o>  HAXosooa  WAena 

•'See:  4«1.  Importtioo  of  tax. 

vedalmlei. 

lOTTAX. 

"lai  Own  RuLB.— Tliere  ie  hereby  Im- 
lataxoo- 

"(1)  the  receipt  of  haTdwiB  vaate  at  a 
oualttled  haaardouB  vaate  tedUty.  and 

"it)  the  eiportatlon  of  haaardooa  waate 
Cram  the  Halted  Statoa. 

"(b)  Amemn  or  Tax.— In  maaui.— Tbe 
aammit  of  the  tax  Impoeed  by  anbeeetlfln  (a) 
■han  be  eqoal  to  1MB  per  metite  ton  of  baa- 


of  whldi  under  aueh  Act  baa 
edtayAetofOoBgnrnX. 

"(S)  QoAuma  Baaaasooa  waan  raeiu- 
TT.— The  tetm  'gnallHed  hwawlnni  vaate 
ferimf  ~i r  *""**r  —-*-*- 

"(A)  quaUflm  lor  the  authoriaatlon  to  op- 
flcate  imder  aeetian  MOKe)  of  the  Solid 
Waate  Dl^waal  Act.  or 

"(B)  bm  a  valid  permit  under  eactlon  SOM 
of  the  Bond  WMU  DIvoaal  Act  or  under  a 
wbidi  la  authorlaad 
lofaachAcl. 

"(1)  OwaB  oa  oaaunoa.— The  tax  tan- 
I  by  aeetien  «Ml(aXl)  ahaU  be  hnimaiit 
on  the  ovner  or  operator  of  the  qualified 
liMaiilniB  aaaHi  faiilitT 
"it)  KafUMt— The  tax  Impoaerl  by  aee- 
4Ml(aXS)  ahaU  be  Impoeed  on  the  ex- 
r  of  the  laaanlouB  vaato. 
"(0)  Tax  iHTCoaa  Oblt  Oaoa.— No  tax 
aetionMtUm) 
the  raoalpC  or  exportatton  of 
wMte  If  auefa  waate  Ii  leoalTed  or  exported 
direetly  fnm  one  or  OKire  qualified 


"(1)  Omrrtomr  af  iaficUa  to  < 
prWUa— la  the  oaae  of  any  taxaUa  year  hi 
wbleb  a  eorporattan  baa  a  detldt  la  eam- 
ii«i  and  profttai  the  eandaai  and  praflti  of 
nieb  eorporatlan  for  the  next  taxable  year 
ahall  be  redneed  (bde*  awo  if  neeaaaary)  by 
theaaaeuntofauchdaffclt 

aaaa^nuaM.— We  reduction  diall  be  i 
in  the  eaminaB  and  proflta  of  any  < 
tlon  for  any  taxable  year  for  any  diatrlbu- 
tlon  after  aapteaiber  90.  1MB.  to  a  ahare- 
with  raipeet  to  the  oorporatlon'a 


^ 


■ma  ran  T>T>ai«  vxaaa  tw- 

1.  lMi.-Ia  the  eaaa  of 

year  whleh  inrtudm  October  I. 

aad  praflta  for  auch  tax- 


(a)  ahaU  be  equal  to  that 
«»wiiwg«  and  proflta  which 
ratio  to  auch 


"(d)  bacnoa  to  Tax  HaiMBOoa  PoBxnni 
or  Waan  Ttaataa  n  OvAn  Waaia-Waaa 
TaxasHawT  FaeniTT.— m  any  caae  in  wbleb 
a  Biixture  of  aeUd  waate  from  one  or 


'(A)  the  nuBiber  of  daya  tai  auch  taxable 
year  after  Septambar  M.  1MB.  baoa  to 
"(B)  the  total  nuaabar  of  daya  tai  auch  tax- 


"(e)  bwianoa  Aaauamara  ni  Ahodwt  or 
Tax.— 

"(1)  In  Baaaaii  In  the  eaee  of  any  ealan- 
dar  year  after  IBBB.  the  aoMiunt  of  the  tax 
by  aubaartinn  (a)  abaO  be  the 
leteratfned  under  anbeectlon  (b)  tai- 
by  the  applteable  taiflatlon  adjuat- 
i  for  aoeb  calendar  year. 
"Iti  Afrueaau  mumtm  anJuaiMairr.— 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  tbia  aob- 
the  nrrftT*'**  lTTffft**Ti  adjuatment 
far  aw  calendar  year  la  the  paroantage  by 
which— 
"(A>  the  iBBpUett  price  deflator  for  the 
al  product  for  tbe  preceding  cal- 
r.  year,  exoeeda 
"(B)  auch  dettator  for  the  calendar  year 
1M4. 

"(S)  Bownanw.— If  any  bwraaae  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  la  not  a  multiple 
of  1  cent,  aoeh  tocrmaa  aball  be  roondad  to 
the  nearaat  multiple  of  1  cent  (or  if  the  tat- 
creaae  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  la  a 
multiple  of  H  of  1  cent,  aueb  increaae  aball 
be  Incrcaaed  to  tbe  next  higher  multiple  of 
1  cant).". 

' -HC  MamgninnoNa  AND  arwuL  Hoga 
"(a)  OarnnTiona.— For  puipoaea  of  tbla 

"(I)  Haiaaaooa  wmb.— The  tetm  'baaard- 
any  waate  having  the 
Identified  under  or  lieted 
,  to  eection  SMI  of  tbe  Solid  Waate 
Diapoaal  Act  In  effect  on  tbe  date  ta  enact- 
ment of  the  Superfund  Revenue  Act  of  IMS 
(but  not  Inriuding  any  waate  the  regulation 


from  other  aouroee  la  treated  at  a  qualified 
aate  facility  wbleb  la  an  oiMlte 
water  treatment  facility,  the  taxpayer 
notwithatandtng  the  regulation  of 
audi  mlxttare  aa  a  baaardoua  waate  under 
the  Solid  Waate  Diapoeal  Act,  elect  to  have 
tbe  tax  Impnerrt  by  aection  4Ml(a)  deter- 
mined on  the  baaia  of  tlie  volume  of  auA 
mixture  excluaive  of  the  volume  of  watki 
aolid  waate  that  would  not  be  regulated  aa  a 
bnardoiM  waate  under  the  SoUd  Waate  Dia- 
poaal Act  if  It  bad  not  been  part  of  auch  a 

"(e)  Tlaamunoa.— No  tax  aball  be  tan- 
poaad  under  aection  4Ml(a)  with  reapect  to 
liaaaiilniM  waate  received  or  exported  after 
September  M.  IMO.". 

(b)  CuwoaMine  Anaauaiaai.— The  table 
of  eubchaptera  for  chapter  M  of  auch  Code 
to  aoMnded  by  addtaig  at  Qm  end  thereof  tbe 
foOowtng:  "Subchapter  O.— Tax  on  ' 


(c)  ttiBLiiia  Dan.— The 
made  by  tbla  aection  aball  apply  to  baaard- 
oua waate  raoeivad  or  exported  after  Sep- 
tember M.  IMS. 

Subtitle  C— Tax  on  Corporate  ftimtnga  and 
Proftta 

•k:  in.  BnrnarainiAL  TAxaM  ooBPoaan 
BAiiiiNag  aMD  f  auf  III. 
(a)  la  QnataL.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Rovmnie  Code  of  1BB4  (re- 
latb«  to  determination  of  tut  UaUUty)  la 
ameaSadby  adding  at  the  end  theratf  tbe 
foileii«  new  part: 

"Paax  vn— BavnwiaMBa  i  >i.  Tax  on 

Coaroaan  Baaainoa  aaa  Paoma 

"Se&  M.  Tax  on  corporate  aaminsi  and 

TAX  OM  OOBPOnAIS 


"(a)  iMFuaiTW  or  Tax.— In  addition  to 
any  other  tax  Impoeed  by  tUa  chapter, 
there  la  hereby  Impneart  for  each  taxable 
year  en  each  corporation  a  tax  equal  to  the 

DPOOUOt  Os^^ 

"(1)  .OM.  multiplied  by 
"(3)  the  exoeaa  (if  any)  of— 
"(A)  the  eoninga  and  proflta  of  auch  cor- 
poration for  auch  taxable  year,  over 
"(B)  t8.0M.0M. 

"(b)  SraoAL  Btnaa  pob  Cumfuiuw  Eaaa- 
I  AaaPaorm^ 


"(e)  Uw  I  111  Nor  to  Aivlt  to  CttxAia 
Coaroaanoaa.— Ho  tax  ahaD  be  taapoaed 
under  auhaartlon  (a)  on  any— 

"(1)S  corporation. 

"(t)  ragnlatad  toveatment  oooapany.  or 

"(S)  real  eatate  Inveatmant  truat. 

"(d)  TBoaaAnoa.- Tbla  aection  aball  not 
apply  to  taxable  yean  ending  after  Septem- 
ber M.  IBM". 

(b)  DnALLOWAnci  or  Camr  AaAxaar 
Tax.— Paragraph  (2)  of  aection  M(b)  of  auch 
Code  (deflnlng  tax  liability)  la  aaMnded  by 
atrHdng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  aubpara- 
graph  (O).  by  atrlklng  out  the  period  at  tbe 
end  of  aubparagraph  (H)  and  ineertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tbe  following  new  aubpara- 
graph: 

vd)  aection  M  (relattng  to  tax  on  corpo- 
rate earalngi  and  prottte).". 

(c)  Taaaam  lo  Raaroaaa  Tftoar  Foaa.- 
Subpar^rapb  (A)  of  eection  ISl(bXl)  of 
tbe  Baaardoua  Subatanre  Reiponae  Reve- 
nue Act  of  IBM  la  amended  by  atrlking  out 
"aection  Mil  or  MBl"  and  Inaerttaig  in  lieu 
thereof  "aaetlon  M.  Mil.  or  MBl". 

(d)  ^— "•"  Anaaaaiaar.- The  table  of 
parte  for  aubebapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  aucb 
code  la  "'>«~««^  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Pakt  vn.— Tax  on  OoaroaAix  BAaamoa 


(e)   BiiBtma   Dan.- Tbe   aoMndmento 
made  by  tbla  eectian  ahaD  apply  to  taxable 
yeara  ending  after  Septeaaber  SO,  IBBB. 
TITIX  n-AUTHORXZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS   TO    BAZARDODS    SDB- 
STANCB  RBBPON8B  TRUST  FOND 


.  in.  AinaoaixAfioH  or  i 

Paragraph  (B)  of  aection  Ml(b)  of  the 
Baaardoua  Subatanoe  Reaponee  Revenue 
Aetof  IBMIaaaaendedtoreadaafOilowa:    ■ 

"(B)  AvnoaiXATioa  or  APraoraiAnoaa.— 
There  la  antborlaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Bnergency  Reeponae  Ttuat  Fund  for 
fleeal  jeai' 

"(A)  IMl.  B44.0M.0M, 

"(B)  1BB3.  B44.0M,0M, 

"(C)  IBBB.  B44.000.0M. 

"(O)  1BB4.  B44.0M.0M, 

"(■)  IBM.  B44.0M.0M, 

"(F)  IBBB.  B1BT.8M.0M. 

"(O)  1S«7.  B18T.SM,0M. 

"(B)  IBBB.  $1B7.SM.0M. 

"(I)  IBM.  SIBr,BM.OM.  and 


Apnl  18, 19i 

"(J)  IBM.  tlB7iM.0M.  pliM  an 
equal  to  ao  mudt  jof.tbe  aggregate 
auttaoriaed  to  be  |  appropriated  ander  the 
preceding  aubparqgrapba  aa  baa  not  been 
appropriated  before  October  1.  IBBB."* 

By  Mr.  MQTNIHAN  (for  hiBMdf 
and  Mr.  CsurwMy.  " 

8.  »S«.  A  MU  to  amend  the  mtemal 
Revenue  Code  if  19M  to  modify  the 
provisions  relat^  to  minttniim  taxes 
for  tax  preferences  of  indlvldimls  and 
corporations,  and  for  other  puiposes; 
to  the  Committae  oa  Finance. 

mamuM  za]|  aafoaif  act  or  laae 
•  Mr.  MOTNIttAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  mtroduce  lettslgtikin  to 
revise  the  Tltx  Oode  to  pnarlde  that  all 
perwna  who  estn  substantial  Income 
and  all  corporations  that  earn  substan- 
tial proflts  pay  B  mtntmnih  amount  to 
the  Federal  Oovfemment. 

I  am  pteasedto  be  joined  In  this 
effort  by  my  dliUngiiished  frtend  and 
fellow  member  M  the  Senate  Fhianoe 
Committee,  SenStor  CHayia. 

We  do  not  propose  to  raise  taxes.  We 
propose  to  begin  to  ccdlect  taxes. 
Those  who  wrote  the  tax  laws  we  now 
propose  to  cnange  cannot  have 
thought  that  Hch  individuals  and 
profitable  corpcihitknis  would  not  (me 
taxM  and.  in  <iue  course,  pay  them. 
Did  anyone  reaiy  intend  to  write  tax 
law  that  would  permit  corporations 
earning  mllliooi  or  hundreds  of  mil- 
liona  of  dollars  in  profits— even,  the 
truth  be  known,  billions  of  doDaKS—to 
pay  no  income  tax  to  the  Federal  Gk>v- 
etnment?  Or  initviduals  in  not  dissimi- 
lar 8ituati(His? 

There  were  47;  major  oorporatkms  in 
America  with  co^nbined  profits  exceed- 
ing $14  union  «i)at  paid  no  Federal 
income  tax  in  1083.  There  were  128 
major  corporaijlims  with  ccsBblned 
profits  of  more  than  $57  billion  that 
managed  to  pay  no  Federal  inoome  tax 
in  at  least  (me  M  the  last  1  years  for 
which  we  haveidat»-l»81,  188S 
1983.  There 
uals  who 
paid  no 
the  last  year 
on  individuals, 
grace— not  to 
our  ability  in 
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mcM  25,000  indlvld- 
at  least  $50,000  who 
lno(mie  tax  in  1982, 
which  we  have  data 
Isay.  ttaiBlsadls- 
^e  human  rsee;^  hut  to 
body  to  write  laws 


that    will    produce    the    results    we 
intend 

The  reas(m  d  fairly  simple.  The 
present  TU  Code  IndudM  a  remark- 
ably elaborate  fcatalog  of  deductkms, 
exemptions  andjcredlts,  all  deslgnwl  to 
encourage  soma  kind  of  eoononk  vat 
social  activity,  m  the  main,  tbtm  en- 
courage invMtiient  for  various  pur- 
poses. Others  recognise  that  there  are 
certain  expensSs  that  must  be  in- 
curred by  certain  kinds  of 
life  insurance  Companies,  for 
pie— to  take  aodount  of  llahfllttes  and 
assets  far  into  fhe  future.  Then  pur- 
poses are  proper,  or  at  least  plau^ble, 
and  in  seme  instances  the  incentives 
actually  work.- That  is  not  the  matter 
before  us  today. 


When  Congress  enacted  these  tax 
provlaians,  no  one  Intended  thereby  to 
enaUe  prosperous  individuals  or  prof- 
itable corporations  to  avoid  paying 
any  taxes.  No  (me  intended  to  suspend 
in  the  Tax  Oode  the  basic  principle  of 
telmeas,  the  basic  democratic  ethos  of 
sharing  the  burdens  as  well  as  the 
bounttas  of  the  American  polity. 

And  so  Congress  enacted  minimum 
taxes.  But  we  did  not  exclude  many  of 
the  deductions,  exempttons,  and  cred- 
its sllowad  under  the  regular  tax. 
Hence,  Individuals  and  oorporattons 
could  arrange  their  financial  affairs  so 
M  to  anrid  paying  even  the  minimum 
tax.  muGli  leM  the  regular  tax. 

I  have  come  to  the  o(mclusion  that 
under  the  present  arrangements,  there 
Is  no  way  to  prevent  industrious  and 
ingenious  tax  lawyers  and  accountants 
from  figuring  out  how  to  omiUne  Just 
the  riiAtt  provlstons  of  the  Tax  Code, 
to  ensure  that  their  clients  pay  no  tax 
at  aO— unless  we  adopt  a  new  rule. 
lUs  is  what  we  propose  today. 

Individuals  must  pay  15  percent  tax 
(u  combined  salary,  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  exceeding  $50,000.  A  tax- 
payer can  still  claim  the  major  person- 
al deductions— charitable  (xmtribu- 
tkms.  me^Bcal  expenses,  above  10  per- 
ooit  of  lno(Hne,  home  mortgage  inter- 
est, casualty  looses,  and  moneys  paid 
for  State  and  local  taxes.  What  cannot 
be  "iffawH  for  purposes  of  Uie  mini- 
mum tax.  are  losses  generated  by 
other  business  activities.  A  taxpayer 
could  no  longer  invest  in  a  tax  shelter 
and  protect  his  salary,  interest  and 
dividend  income  fitmi  a  minimum  15- 
peroent  tax— which.  I  would  note,  is 
the  lowest  tax  rate  under  the  Treas- 
ury's recent  tax  proposal,  for  Ameri- 
cans 9i  modest  Income. 

CoriMxations  must  pay  IS  percent 
tax  on  real  profits  exceeding  $100,000. 
Corporations  would  be  permitted  taa^ 
deduetlong  In  full  for  purposes  of  the 
minimum  tax— those  that  reflect  genu- 
ine economic  costs.  But  those  deduc- 
tions and  other  adjustments  whleh 
reduce  a  corporation's  taxable  income 
to  encourage  investinent— the  so-call^ 
tax  sreferenoe  Items— would  be  disal- 
lowed in  whole,  or  in  part,  for  deter- 
mining a  profitable  corporation's  mlni- 
mun  tax.  If  a  profitable  eorporati(m 
f\m»m»A  an  accelerated  depreciation 
deduction  of  $90,000  for  some  asset,  al- 
lowed under  ACRS  in  the  regular  tax. 
and  the  actual  economic  depreciati(m 
came  to  $8,000.  based  on  the  useful 
economic  life  of  the  asKt,  the  $12,000 
difference  would  be  disallowed  for  pur- 

Hbw  much  revenue  has  been  fore- 
gone by  the  current  arrangements  for 
the  minimiini  tax?  Our  estimates  are 
preUminary,  but  our  revision  of  the 
oorpoiiate  Mh»h««iin  tax  will  likely  col- 
lect some  $13  bOUon  In  revenues  over 
the  fliat  3  years;  while  our  reform  of 
the  Individual  minimum  tax  will  likely 


collect  al  least  $3  billion  over  the  same 
perkxL 

Itfay  I  repeat,  this  is  a  mlnlmimi  tax; 
we  hope  to  ensure  that  everyone  pays 
but  a  fair  share.  Consider  an  individ- 
ual wiio  earned  $250,000  In  salary,  in- 
terest and  dividend  Inoome.  Under  the 
current  minimum  tdx.  he  oould  dalm 
deducti(ms— his  accountant  would  call 
them  losses  for  real  estate  invest- 
ments, oil  and  gas  partnerships,  and  so 
forth.  Under  cnu*  proposal,  he  could 
take  his  major  pers(»ud  deductions- 
let  us  assume  they  omie  to  $20,000  for 
his  h<mie  mortgage  interest  payments, 
his  State  and  local  taxes,  and  his  char- 
itable contrlbuttons.  That  would  leave 
him  with  income  of  $230,000— from 
which  he  could  exempt  $50,000.  That 
leaves  $180,000,  oa  which  he  w(mld 
owe  15  pereoit.  or  $27,000.  About  10 
percent  effective  tax  aa  an  inoome  of 
$250,000:  that  does  not  seem  unfair  to 
this  Senator;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
what  we  call  it— a  minimum. 

Last  year,  I  pnvosed  a  major  reform 
of  the  Individual  minimum  tax  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  was  well 
enough  received.  It  was  initially  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee,  with  some 
revisions.  Then,  in  a  (dosed  caucus  of 
committee  members,  it  waS  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  9. 

I  hope  for  a  better  outcome  this 
time.  I  ssk  my  coUeagues  to  join  me. 

I  aA  unanimous  consent  that  the 
qieciflcatlons  of  our  legislation  and  a 
copy  of  the  bQl  be  printed  in  the 

RlOOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas.  as  follows: 

asM 

Be  it  enacted  bn  Ou  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repmentativee   of  the   VwUed  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  ateemtied, 
sacnoN  L  SBOB*  miMi  uamaam  or  mm 

OOOB. 

(a)  SHoar  Tmc— Tbla  Act  may  be  cited 
u  "Minimum  Tax  Reform  Act  of  IBM". 

(b)  AMBRaoBR  or  1B54  Coan.- Bxoqit  aa 
otberwiae  ezpreealy  provided,  whenever  an 
amendment  or  repeal  la  eipttaeed  In  tetma 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  eection 
or  other  provWon.  the  reference  aball  be 
conaidered  to  be  made  to  a  aectlan  or  other 
ptoviaian  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1BB4. 

sac  L  MOOiPKAIIOM  or  DOMVmUAL  ALnSNA- 

nvsMmnioMTAx. 

(a)  RaDDcnon  la  Auanaanva  MDmnnf 
Tax  Raxc  Bic.- 

(1)  RsDoonoB  la  aaR.— Subeectlan  (a)  of 
aection  U  (relating  to  an  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  for  tazpayen  other  than  oarpora- 
tioiM)  ia  "«■«««■'«  by  atrlking  out  "W  per- 
cent" and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "15  per- 
cent". 

(3)  lacasAaa  la  azaiiFTioa  AMooaia.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  SKf)  (relating  to 
otber  deflnitiona)  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  atriking  out  "$40,000"  In  aubpara- 
graph (A)  and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
"BM.OM". 

(B)  by  atrlking  out  "$M.OOO"  in  aubpara- 
graidi  (B)  and  Inaerting  bi  Ueu  thereof 
"$M.OM".  and 
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out  "$3S.«Nr  In  taibtanr 
tai  llni  thenof 


(C)  bf 
graph  <C) 

(S) 
TO  ncuiM  num.— ftncrapli  (1)  of 
5Mii)  (rriatHw  to  tMrnnaOw  tax 
dedaetkM)  ii  aaMBded- 

(A)  by  ■trUdBC  out  "or"  at  tbe  and  of  aub- 
pancraph(D). 

(B)  bf  ati1kli«  out  the  parted  of  the  end 
of  aubparagnph  (■)  and  Inaartint  in  Ueu 
thereof  ".  or",  and 

(C)  by  addhw  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


"(P)  aection  IM  (rtfating  to  deducttona  for 
Mnmraii     Taxabu 

TBAM  ALnUUTTR 


(b) 


AuBUunvB 
HorTtoBBi 
iTaxaatMtm 
(1)  Is  awaati  fliiitliai  M(b)  (daflninc  al- 
tcraattve  antnininni  taxable  tnoome)  la 
aaaeaded  by  addfew  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUoartnc  new  fhiah  aantcnee: 
"la  no  enot  dbaD  the  altenaattve  mhitmrnn 
tayabie  tneaaae  of  the  taxpayer  for  any  tax- 
able year  be  leaa  than  the  alteraattve  nilni- 
BBum  taxable  tneome  floor.". 

(S)  Auanuxm  ummuuim  tazablx  nooMX 
ruMB  —luiia  aaitiiai  U  (rdatlns  to  al- 
tcmattve  «■>«»»•——  tax  for  taxpayeia  other 
■)  ia  aaMBdad  by  radaatg- 
(f)  aa  Bubaectlon  (()  and 
by  liHertlw  after  aubaectten  <e)  the  foUov- 
Ingnewaubaectlan: 
"(f)     AtTWOTiw     MnmroM     TAZAaix 

thJaaaette- 

"(1)  I>  aanaaL— Hie  term  'altematfve 
mlnlnuim  *^»^*«*«  tnCTWw  floor*  meana  the 
■uaof — 

"(A)  the  attematlre  tax  tanrcatment 
tneoBBe  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year. 
pliH 

"(B)  the  greater  a<- 

"(I)  the  earned  tawome  of  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(U)  the  eantrollad  liiiimiai  inoome  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year. 
redneed  by  the  altemattve  tax  Itemised  de- 
ducUana  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(S)      Aiammawm      tax 


"(A)  la  aawMf  — TTie  term  'alternative 
tax  iimaliiiiiil  tnoooie'  mnna  the  aum  of 
the  following  ""«'"^"  aiileh  are  Includible 
In  the  groaa  ineome  of  tbe  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year 

"(1)  Any  Interaat.  dirldenda.  or  paymenU 
with  reapeet  to  the  loan  of  any  stock  or  ae- 
curlty. 

"(U)  Any  net  capital  gain  trcMs  the  aale  or 
other  dtapoettlon  of — 

"(I)  any  intangible  pwannal  property,  or 

"(II)  any  tangftle  pwannal  property  of  a 
type  whWi  ia  actively  traded  on  an  eatab- 
Itahed  aeeurltleB  martwt. 

"(B)  RxDOcnoH  foa  cooaoi  xxraiaxa.— 
The  alternative  tax  taneatnent  Ineone  of 
any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
reduced  (but  not  bdov  aero)  by  the  amount 
of  any  deduction  under  section  163, 
ICMaXl).  164(aX».  1«6.  171,  212.  or  1202 
which  ia  properly  allocahlf  to  such  alterna- 
tive tax  inveatment  ineome. 

"(C>  AMOowia  rooM  activb  nAM  o>  auax- 
■aaa  nor  taxxw  dro  aooouvt.— The  term 
'alternative  tax  inveatment  income'  shall 
not  indude  any  amount  to  the  extent  it  is 
derived  fron  the  active  eonduet  of  any  trade 


,— The    term    'earned 

any  income  which  is  earned 

meaning   of   section 


401(cX2NC)  or  ffll(d)(a)(A).  except  that 
such  term  doea  not  Include  any  dtstrlbutton 
to  which  aeetten  TXmXS).  40KaX2).  402(0). 
ar40MaX2XA)i 
"(B)  BiaBUi  sou  ran  baxbb  nooHB  or  s- 
ir  oitnmM.— For  puipoaea  of  thia  i 
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graph.  If  a  S-panant  owner  of  any  trade  or 
(other  than  a  C  corporation)  de- 
ne (detennlnad  without 
regard  to  thla  aubparagraph)  tnm  sudi 
trade  or  buatawaa.  then  such  owners  aaned 
ineeme  fktXB  auch  trade  or  bualneaa  shall— 

"(1)  taidade  auch  owner'a  aUoeable  ahare 
of  the  adjufted  groaa  moame  (taxatde 
ineome  to  the  caae  of  a  partnerahip  or  8  cor- 
poration) of  auch  trade  or  buatoaas.  and 

"(II)  be  reduced  by  such  owners  allocable 
sharaofteaa  of  auch  trade  or  bWBlneaa. 

purpoeee  of  thla  subaectlon.  the  term 
trolled  buatoees  income'  meana  the  taxpay- 
er'B  allocable  aban  of  the  adluated  graaa 
taeome  (or  taxable  tocomc  to  the  caae  of  a 
partnenbto  or  S  corporation). of  any  trade 
or  buatoem  (other  than  a  C  corporation) 
whidi  the  taxpayer  eontrola  Such  tenfi 
shall  not  include  any  amount  treated  as 
eamedjncome  under  paragraph  (2XB). 

"(5)  Daruiuiuii  xatATiiM  to  uwaaaaup. — 
Por  putpoeea  of  thla  aubeectloo— 

"(A)  B-mcBR  owmx.— The  term  'ft^ier- 
cent  owner'  means  any  peraon  owning  toter- 
eaU  (other  than  debt)  to  a  trade  or  bustaem 
which  are  S  percent  or  mora  (by  value)  of 
the  total  value  of  all  totereaU  (other  than 
debt)  to  auch  trade  or  bualneas. 

"(B)  OcuRSOL— The  term  'control'  meana 
ownershto  of  interests  (other  than  d^t)  to 
a  trade  or  business  which  (by  value)  are 
greater  than  M)  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
aU  tatereats  (other  than  debt)  to  such  trade 
orbustoesB. 

"(C)  ATnmmoif.— For  puipoees  of  this 
pitfapaph.  a  peratm  shall  be  treated  as 
owning  any  totereet  to  any  trade  or  buatoees 
irtileh  is  owned  by  another  peraon  who  ia  re- 
lated (wtthto  the  meaning  of  section  26T(b)) 
to  such  person.". 

"(6)  Caixtovb  or  bisaixowd  umbbb.— 
Under  regulations,  any  net  Iocs  of  the  tax- 
payer from  activities  not  taken  toto  account 
to  computing  the  altemattve  mtoimum  tax- 
able inoome  floor  which  cannot  be  uaed 
aolely  becauae  of  tbe  opetmtlon  of  tbe  alter- 
native MfaifatMitw  taxable  tneome  floor  may 
be  carried  forward  for  purpoaaa  of  the  regu- 
lar tax. 

(c)  BfonnoATioii  or  Itbks  or  Tax 
:or  Ibmvuoau. — 


or  luvui— aa  a8  mrtmMmtm  rbm.— Section 
ST(a)  (relattng  to  Items  of  tax  preferenee)  is 
amended  hf  striktog  out  paragraph  (1). 

(2)  CncoLATiox  Aim  BBBBsani  a* 
HBMTAL  iiwiiiiiiais  Hiili|>aiaiiai>li 
(BXU)  of  aaetlon  VKaXO)  (ralattng  to  dreu- 
latlon  and  reaearch  and  experimental  ex- 
pendtturea)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "10- 
year  period"  and  inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof 
"S-yaar  period". 

(3)  Rbbbbvbs  roa  umbbb  ok  bas  Baam.— 
Section  57(a)  la  amended  by  striktog  out 
paragraph  (7)  and  inaerting  to  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Rbbbvbb  fOB  BAB  BBBn.— The  amount 
by  whleh  the-  deduction  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  ooder  this  chapter  for  a  rea- 
sonable addltton  to  a  reecrve  for  bad  debts 
exceeds  the  amount  allowable  under  this 
chapter  for  bad  debts  incurred  during  such 
taxable  year.". 

(4)  IXTAaoiBLB  BBiixiiw  co«n.— Soction 
S7(a)  ia  aaaended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(11)  and  taseiting  to  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 


'(11)      ImAMIBLB 

of- 

"(A)  the  amount  aUowable  aa  a  daductlon 
under  aeetien  202(6)  to  determining  taxable 
tooome  (other  than  coats  Incuired  to  eon- 
neetlon  with  a  nonproductive  weD).  over 

"(B)  the  amount  which  would  be  allow- 


and  allowed  aa  a  daductlon  ratably  over  the 
12IMBanth  petted  beglmdiw  with  the  month 
to  which  the  produettan  from  the  well 


(5)  AocBXBATB  ooar  aaoovBBT 
•nam.  Section  S7(a)  Is  amended  by  striktog 
out  paragraph  (12)  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12) 


.—With  reject  to  eadi  re- 
the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  the  deduettan  aUowed  under  aeetten 
lOKa)  Ux  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  de- 
duction which  would  have  been  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year  had  the  property  been 
depredated  using  the  stralght-Une  BMthod 
(without  regard  to  aalvage  vahie)  and  a  re- 
covery period  '  determined  to 
with  the  f oUowtag  table: 


xoe  recovery 

In  the  case  of: 

period  Ik 

3-year  property 

5yean 

5-year  property 

12  yean 

'    lO-year  property 

....._. 

25  yean 

15-year  public  uUUty  proper- 

ty   —          . 

35  yean 

Ig-TBAB    BBAL    WOTBaCT 

Am 

UMV-nOOMB  aOOBUN. .. 

.M...M 

40  years. 

"(B)       SOBTAaABBAWI       <A) 

pursuant  to  aection  lOKbXl)  or  lSMfX2)! 
the  lecovery  period  for  any  piopeity  is 
longer  than  the  recovery  poted  for  such 
proporty  set  forth  to  subparagraph  (A),  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shaU  not  apply  to  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(C)  CmnrBanom.— 

"(t)  In  oBMBBAi- In  the  ease  of  property 
other  than  15-year  real  property  and  low- 
inoome  housing,  subparagraph  (A)  ahaU  be 
apfdled  tv  uaing  a  half-year  convention. 

"(U)     IS-TBAX     BSAL    PBOnBTT     AXD    LOW- 

ONXMB  ■ooanw.- In  the  case  of  IS-year  real 
property  and  low-tooome  boualng.  the  con- 
ventions under  sectlona  168(bX2XB)  and 
168(bX4XB)  shaU  be  used. 

"(D)  Dcmnnoin.- For  puipoees  of  this 
paragraph,  the  tenu  '3-year  property*.  '5- 
year  property*.  '10-year  property*.  '15-year 
pubUc  uttity  propertjr*.  '15-year  real  proper- 
ty*, 'lov-lneoeae  housing',  and  'recovery 
property*,  have  the  same  meaninga  given 
such  tenaa  by  section  16S.". 

(6)  Abbrioxal  PBOBXBinx  RBMS.— Section 
57(a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)   CtaTAIX   DnBBBBT  WBBBX  TAZPATXB 

■AB  TAX-BXOiPT  nwoMB.— Tlw  amount  of 
the  totereet  (other  than  qualified  bousing 
tatoeat  wtthto  the  meaning  of  section 
55(eXM)  paid  or  aocured  by  the  taxpayer 
duitog  the  taxable  year  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  toterest 
which  la  excludable  from  the  taxpayer's 
gross  income  under  this  subtitle,  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  totereet  paid  or  accrued 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
with  reapeet  to  which  a  deduction  is  not  al- 
lowable by  reason  of  section  265. 

"(14)  TBBTIABT  DMBCTAIR  BXPBmBB.— The 

exoeasof— 

"(A)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduetton 
under  section  103  for  the  taxable  year,  over 


"(B)  the  amo 

mt  whldi  would  be  allow- 

aUeMadadne 

lipn  If  tertiary  tajoetant  ex- 

penaes  wen  cat 

itaUaad  and  BBMrtlBed  over 

the  a4-Bianth  i 

period  beghulM  with  the 

month  to  whldi  the  tojeetaat  is  miwted. 

"(15)    Cbaan 

flBBBB-Thei 

mount  of  the  deduction  al- 

knvable  for  the 

taxable  year  for  oonatruo- 

tlon  period  can 

yfng  charges  (as  defined  to 

aection  3U(nXl 

(B)). 

"(16)  TRABOU 

BX  AX9  TBABB  BttMB  MrBXBI- 

TuiBB.- Ilie  an 

Dont  allowable  aa  •  dedue- 

tlon  for  the  tax 

able  year  under  aaetten  177. 

"(17)  Coamn 

■»  OOtBACt  HBBOn  OT  AO- 

le  ease  of  a  taxpayer  who 

uaea  the  eomph 

ited  oontraet  method  of  ae- 

counting,  the  a 

DeaB(ifany)of- 

"(i)  the  amoui 

it  of  taxable  taieame  for  the 

taxable  year  wlildi  wouM  be  reported  If 

of  OOBB* 


for 


such  taxpayer  deed  the 
pletlon  method  pf  ac 

"(U)  such  tajteayer's  taxable 
such  taxable  year. 

"(IS)   ROOMBlATiOai 

■Af BaaiB.- Any  i  amount  allowable  aa  a  de- 
duction for  the!  taxable  year  under  aection 
152  or  154. 

"(10)  CBOAOiiBnmM  ixcoag.- With  re- 
spect to  any  canatnictlon  reaatve  fund  or 
capital  oonatiwilon  fund  eataUWMd  by  the 
taxpayer  under  iaectlona  511  and  MT  of  the 
Merchant  IfartateAct  (46  UAC  lldl,  1177). 
the  net  toereaaeffor  such  taxable  year  to  the 
ttwviMMi  wMiA  fi4?*tt'  gato  aooounta  under 
such  funds.*'.     ' 

(d)  lucnaw  t<o  Makb  AajUBinaxw  Fob 
RaoiiiiAX  Tax  iVafuaaa.  Section  5K1)  (re- 
lating to  opttanal  lO-year  writeoff  of  oettato 
tax  pref ereneeBi  ia  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  EUKXICIIIiTO  ICAKX  AaniBXIIBBTB  lOB 

Rbboub  Tax  PnroaBB.- 

"(1)  In  aBiBifi  — The  taxpayer  may  elect 
for  any  taxable  year  to  have  any  adjuat- 
ment  required  py  subaectlon  (bXS)  of 
tlon  55  or  aeel 
Item  of  tax  pn 
tentative 
ing  tosudi 
regular  tax 
item  with 
been 


ion  56  wtth  reapeet  to  any 
f erenoe  or  any  corporate  al- 

I  tax  preferenee  item  arla- 

\  apply  alBO  to  audi  Itera  for 

.  The  traatment  of  any 

to  whldi  an  eieettan  haa 

shaU  (for  aD  latfer  yean  and  far  puipoaea  of 
both  the  reguUr  tax  and  thla  aection)  be 
consistent  with  Its  treatment  for  the  year  to 
which  iti 

"(2)  Tva  PoakAxnra  XLaenoai.- Any  dee- 
tlon  under  paragraph  (1)  wtth  reapeet  to 
any  item  shaU  be  made  not  later  than'  the 
due  date  (wtttil  extenstana)  for  flUng  the 
return  under  tfcia  diapter  fbr  the  taxable 
year  to  whldi  aiich  Item  aroae. 

"(3)  RxvocAXioir  oblt  wm  coanaar.— 
Any  deetion  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
made  only  to  tlfe  manner  providad  by  regu- 
lattona.  and  mapr  be  revoked  only  wtth  the 
coneentof  the 

(e) 


DATS.- The  aaaendmenta 
made  by  thla  auction  sbaU  apply  to  taxable 
yean  begtoing  ^fter  December  31. 1065. 

SMX  *.  IMPOaRIO^  or  (XtVOBAlB  MDailini  TAX. 

(a)  Ix  OBmBBL.— SeetteD  56  (relating  to 
corporate  mtoiigum  tax)  Is  amended  to  read 
asfoBowK 

-BK.  M.  ALnminvc  mminni  tax  on  coaro- 
■ATwrn. 

"(a)  Tax  iMroBBD.— 

"(1)  la  QBaxBiu— A  tax  is  hereby  Impoeed 
(to  addition  tolany  other  tax  irapnaert  by 
this  subtitle)  «n  each  corporation  to  an 
amount  equal  td  tbe  excees  (If  any)  of— 

"(A)  15  perodit  of  so  much  of  the  corpo- 
rate altemattve  mtoimum  taxable  Income  of 
the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
$100,000  over 


±   t\Jm. 


"(B>  the  racutar  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Coaiaauux  AuonunvB  Ifiannni 
TuuaoM  laooaaB.- For  purpoeee  of  this  title. 
the  tatm  'ootporate  altenaUtre  mtoimiwn 
taxable  tneome*  nwana  the  *w5fHT  ♦"fffw^ 
(detcnalDBd  without  regard  to  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  aection  172)  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year— 

"(1)  reduced  by  the  corporate  alternative 
miwiMiiiii  iigi  |K(  npnntiiiy  loM  dcductlon 
provided  by  subsection  (d).  and 

"(2)  tncreaard  by  an  amount  equal  to  tbe 
corporate  altcmatlre  mtotmtnn  tax  prefer- 


that  to  detenitolng  the  amount  of  such  de- 


"(e)  CoaroBAXB  ALRBaAnvB  Ifiaiinni 
Tax  Faaraaiaia  Ima.— For  purposes  of 
this  aaetlon.  the  corporate  altemattve  mlni- 
Bunn  tax  pieferencea  items  are: 

"(I)  Cbbtatw  nmn  or  tax  raanaiiaL— 
TTiesum  of  the  amounts  determined  under 
the  following  provlslans  of  sectten  57(a): 

"(A)  Ftaagraph  (2)  (rdattog  to  acceler- 
ated depreciation  of  real  property). 

"(B)  Paragraidi  (3)  (relating  to  aooder- 
ated  depreciation  of  leaaed  peraonal  proper- 
ty). 

"(C)  nragraph  (4)  (relating  to  amortlaa- 
tlon  of  eertlfled  poQutlon  controlled  fadU- 
tlas). 

"(D)  Paragraph  (6)  (relating  to  mlntog 
and  exploration  and  devdopment  coata). 

*'(B)  Faragiaph  (6)  (rdattog  to  circulation 
and  reeeareh  and  experinyntal  expendl- 
turea). 

"(F)  Favagraph  (7)  (relating  to  reaerves 
for  loBsea  on  bad  debts). 

"(O)  Paragraph  (8)  (relating  to  depletion). 

"(B)  Paragraph  dl)  (relating  to  totangi- 
Ue  drilling  costs). 

"(I)  Paragraph  (12)  (relating  to  aooeler- 
1  recovery  deductions). 

"(J)  Paragraph  (13)  (relating  to  certato  to- 
wbere  taxpayer  has  tax-exempt 
).  4 

"(K)  Paragraph  (14)  (relating  to  ^tertiary 
tojectant  expenses). 

"(U  Faiagraph  (15)  (relating  to  construe- 
tlon  petted  canrytng  chargea). 

"(M)  Paragraph  (H)  (relating  to  trade- 
mark and  trade  name  expenditures). 

"(N)  Paragraph  (17)  (relating  to  complet- 
ed uuutiact  method  of  aocounttog). 

"(O)  Paragraph  (18)  (relating  to  reforesta- 
tion and  land  deartng  expenses). 

"(P)  Paragraph  (10)  (relating  to  certato 
shipping  inoome). 

"(2)  BxxMR  foaonai  tbabb  laooBB.- The 
"■MMiwt  by  whldi  taxable  income  would  be 
toereaaad  If  aeetten  0a3(a)  (after  appUcation 
of  aeetten  201(aX4))  were  appUed  wtth  re- 
spect to  any  FBC  by  aubatltuttng- 

"(A)  "no  portkm'  fm*  '30  percent'  to  para- 
graph (2),  ud 

"(B)  'no  portkm'  for  ^6/23'  to  paragraph 
(3). 

"(3)  laiBBBBl  Oa  AMOUaTB  UBBD  TO  AOQUIBB 

nor.— Any  amount  exduded  from  groes 
inoome  under  section  133  for  the  taxable 


"(4)  OnrrAia  un  xasinuuicB  ooMPAar  dc- 
BuiuriOBB ^The  amount  of  any  deduction  al- 
lowable for  the  taxable  year  under  subeec- 
ttan  (a)  or  (b)  of  secUon  806. 
In  detenitnlng  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  for  any  taxable  year,  section  201 
shaO  be  applied  first 

"(d)  CoavoBATB  ALTsaaATivE  Mnmnni 
Tax  NkT  ORBATiae  Loea  DBDOcnoa.— For 
puipoaea  of  this  secUon— 

"(1)  la  oaaBUL.— Tbe  tetm  'corporate  al- 
temattve minimum  tax  net  operating  loss 
deducticn*  means  the  net  operating  loss  de- 
duction under  section  172  for  tbe  taxable 
year  for  purposes  of  the  regular  tax,  except 


"(A)  to  the  caae  oft 
after  December  31.  1565.  eectian  172(bxa) 
ShaU  be  appUed  by  substituting  'eetpotate 
altemattve  —«"«■"""»  taxable  income*  for 
'^mirmya^  Inwwnf '  cach  plBoe  itappean.  »»»«< 

"(B)  the  net  operating  teas  (wtthto  the 
meaning  of  aection  172(0)  for  any  teas  year 
shall  be  adluated  as  provided  to  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  AanTaniBan  to  air  oraBAnae  Loaa 


"(A)  Foar-itas  uqaa  txabs.— In  the  case  of 
a  lorn  year  hegtnnmg  after  December  31. 
1065.  the  net  operating  lorn  for  audi  year 
under  aection  172(0  shaU  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  <rf  corporate  alternative  nrtntmimi 
tax  preference  items  arising  to  such  year. 

"(B)  Pxa-iess  txabb.— In  the  caae  of  lom 
yean  beginning  before  January  1.  lOM.  the 
amount  of  the  net  operating  teas  which  may 
be  carried  over  to  taxabte  yean  begtoning 
after  December  31.  1065.  for  purpoees  of 
paragraph  (1)  shaD  be  equal  to  the  amount 
a^ilch  may  be  canted  froea  the  tern  year  to 
the  first  taxabte  year  of  the  taxpayer  begto- 
ntng  after  December  31. 1065. 

"(e)  Spboai.  Rmxa  RxLAinw  to  Cxanm.- 
Fw  puipoaeB  of  thla  aeetten— 

"(1)  Cbbxxb  aoT  AUOWABix- For  pur- 
poeee of  deteimtotog  any  credtt  allowaUe 
under  subpart  A.  B.  or  Dof  part  IV  of  this 
subdupter  (other  than  the  foreign  tax 
credtt  allowed  under  aection  27(a))—    . 

"(A)  the  tax  tanpoaed  by  thla  aection  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  tax  impnawl  by  this 
chapter,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  foreign  tax  credtt 
allowed  under  aection  27(a)  ahaO  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  thla  aecttatL 

"(2)  FoBBiai  tax  CBBSn  AILOWBB  AOAiaBT 


"(A)  DiiMMiBATioa  OP  fOBXiaa  tax 
ciB>iT.— The  total  amount  of  the  foreign 
tax  credtt  irtildi  can  be  taken  agatoat  the 
tax  Impoaed  by  subsection  (a)  ahall  be  deter- 
mined under  subpart  A  of  part  in  of  sub- 
ctaapter  N  (aeetten  801  and  f<dtewlng). 

"(B)  lacBXABB  or  AMOoaT  or  roBxisa  taxxb 
'**''^"  laro  Auuuuai. — For  purpoaaa  of  the 
determinatten  laovlded  by  subparagraph 
(A),  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
to  foreign  countriea  or  poasesBtana  of  the 
United  Statea  during  the  taxable  year  shaU 
be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
leeserof— 

"(i)  the  foreign  tax  credtt  allowabte  under 
section  27(a)  to  computing  the  regular  tax 
for  the  taxabte  year,  or 

"(U)  the  tax  Impoaed  by  subaectlon  (a). 

"(C)  SBcnoa  •04ca)  umrAXiaa.- For  pur- 
poeee of  the  determination  provided  by  sub- 
paragraidi  (A),  the  limitation  of  section 
0(M(a)  ShaU  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  same 
proportion  of  the  sum  of  the  tax  impnapd  by 
subaectlon  (a)  againat  iriildi  such  credit  is 
taken  and  the  regular  tax  as— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer's  corporate  alternative 
tninimiim  taxBbte  Inoome  from  sources  wttb- 
out  tbe  United  States  (but  not  to  exoem  of 
the  taxpayer's  entire  corporate  alternative 
mtoimum  taxabte  tocome),  bean  to 

"(U)  tbe  taxpayer's  entire  corporate  alter- 
native minlmimi  taxabte  tneome 
For  such  purpoae.  tbe  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion of  section  004(a)  sbaO  not  exceed  the 
tax  tanpoaed  by  subsection  (a). 

"(D)  Dafiamoa  or  caapoBATX  ALmoiA- 
nvB  MDmnni  taxablx  laoMa  prom  sonacBS 

WITBOUT  TBB  UBIUII  STATXS. — For  PUIPOSCS 

of  subparagraph  (C).  the  term  corporate  al- 
ternative wiinimiim   taxabte  inocnne  from 
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wtthout  the  United  States'  meww 
tawone  fran  aourees  wtthout  the 
United  StatH.  adjusted  n  provided  in  pw»- 
giaptae  (1)  and  (3)  of  wbeecttoi  (b)  (taklnc 
into  aeeount  in  andi  adjuataent  only  itesM 
ilif  iHitiil  in  euch  paragiapba  wliich  are 
properly  attributable  to  items  of  gross 
Ineome  (ran  sources  without  tlie  United 

8t^M). 

"(4)  SraciAL  auui  roa  aptltiiw  tmaicm 
se4ic».— In  detcnnlninc  tlie  amount  of  for- 
eiva  taxes  paid  or  accrued  durina  the  tax- 
able year  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  paid 
or  seemed  in  a  preoedinc  or  ■ucceeding  tax- 
able year  under  ssetion  MMCc)— 

"(i)  the  IbnItsMon  of  section  904<a>  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  of  foreign  tax 
credit  allowable  under  ssctioo  3T(a)  In  oom- 
putliw  VM  rsgular  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  llmttatinn 
dstetmined  under  subparagraph  <C).  and 

"(ii)  any  iacresst  under  suiiparagraph  (B) 
^han  be  taken  into  account. 

"(S)  Cuonrovai  tan  ouuiTaACx  or  csktaiji 
caons.— In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  for 
which  a  tax  is  Imposrrt  by  this  section,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  any 
carryover  or  carryback  to  any  other  taxable 
year  of  any  credtt  allowable  under  section 
M  or  3*.  the  amount  of  the  limitation  under 
section  30(g)  or  38(c)  (as  the  case  may  be) 
Shan  be  deemed  to  be— 

~(A)  the  amount  of  lucb  credit  allowable 
for  such  taxable  year  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph),  reduced  (but  not 
bdasraero)by 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  tax  impoaed  by 
this  section  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced 
by- 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  sfrtlon  3T(a),  and 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  the  limitation  under 
section  3Kc).  the  smount  of  such  tax  taken 
into  account  under  this  subparagraph  with 
nspeetto  lbiiitat1ir~  under  section  30(g). 

"(f)  Ovrnnons  am  BncuL  Rous.— For 
pbrposes  or  thto  section— 

''(1)  RasisAa  tAZ.— The  tenn  "regular  tax' 
means  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  (computed  without  regard 
to  this  section  end  without  regard  to  the 
taxes  imposed  by  sections  47(a).  531,  and 
541 X 

"(3)  Taxaiu  tbai  hi  wmca  imi  auso.— 
in  the  case  <rf  sny  smount  which  is  taken 
into  aeeount  for  regular  tax  purpoaes  in 
more  than  1  taxable  year,  such  amount 
shall  be  treated  as  an  item  arising  in  the 
fint  such  taxable  year.". 

(b)  KsmiATBD  TAZ.-8ections  ai54<cXl) 
(defining  estimated  tax)  and  aM5(f)(l)  (de- 
flntaw  tax)  are  eoai  amended  by  inserting  ". 
SO."  after  "seetkm  11". 

(c)  Ouwwmne  AmnsMiais^— 

(1)  Section  30  (relating  to  definition  of  tax 
liability)  is  asMnded- 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  of 
subssetlon  (bX3)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  through  (H)  of  subsection 
(bX3)  ss  subparagraphs  (A)  throu^  (O),  re- 
spectively, and 

(B)  in  ■iitf^tkin  (c>— 

(1)  by  Inertlng  "(1)"  before  "For"  and  by 
adiUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  For  treatment  of  tax  impoaed  by  sec- 
tion 50  as  tax  not  impoaed  by  this  chapter. 
see  section  50(e).". 

and 

(U)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  SraciAL  RuLB  roa  Ifnnmnt 
Taxis.-". 

(3)  Section  57  (relating  to  items  of  tax 
preference)  is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subssetloa  (a), 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b>,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subssctloB  (3). 

(3)  Section  50  (relating  to  rulea  for  appli- 
cation of  past)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(B)  by  striklBg  out  "lespectlve  regular  tax 
deduction  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
50(0)"  and  btsertlng  in  lieu  there  "respeo- 
ttve  corporate  alternative  minimimi  taxable 
taMOOMS  (within  the  meaning  of  ssctkm 
50(b))". 

(C)  by  striking  out  subssetlon  (d), 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (f>and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  item  of  tax  pre(*r- 
enee  set  forth  in  section  57(aX0)  aM"  in 
pancraph  (3)  of  subsection  f. 

(4)  Section  •oa(a)  (relating  to  tax  on  for- 
eign ooiporatlans  connected  with  Unitad 
Statee  buslnem)  is  amanrtad  by  striking  "sse- 
tion 11  or  13U(a)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  11,  50.  or 
1301(a)". 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  50 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec  50.  Additional  minlminn  tax  on  corpo- 
ration.", 
(d)    Bwaniii    Datb.- The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
yean  beginning  after  December  31, 1085. 

IfDnmm  Tax  RxrosM  Acr  or  1905— 
CoBPOBATK  Munmnf  Tax 

Tkx  Rate:  The  tax  rate  would  be  15  per- 
cent of  corporate  alternative  minimum  tax- 
able income  ("CAMTI")  above  $100,000.  The 
mfaiimiim  tax  would  bo  payable  only  if  tt  ex- 
ceeded a  corporation's  regular  income  tax  11- 
atamty. 

Tax  Base:  CAMTI  would  be  equal  to  tax- 
able income  (as  computed  under  the  regular 
income  tax)  with  the  following  changes: 

(1)  The  net  operating  loss  ("NOL")  deduc- 
tion would  be  disregarded  and  instead  a  spe- 
cial alternative  miniminn  tax  NOL  deduc- 
tion would  be  allowed.  This  special  NOL  de- 
duction would  be  computed  under  the  same 
prindplee  as  used  for  the  present  alterna- 
tive 'wtnimiim  tax  f or  individuals. 

(3)  Items  designafed  as  tax  preferencee 
would  be  added  back  to  taxable  income. 

The  15  percent  tax  would  be  impoeert  on 
CMTtl  in  excea  of  $100,000. 

Credltc  CredlU  would  be  treated  the  same 
ss  under  the  present  Individual  alternative 
mfaihwimi  tax.  ifc.  HO  crsdlt  sxomt  the  for- 
eign tax  credtt  (and  any  refundable  credit) 
could  be  used  to  oftet  the  minimHm  tax. 
Carryovers  and  carrybacks  of  "unused" 
credlta  would  be  allowed. 

Election-  A  corporation  could  elect  to 
forego  the  preference  component  of  any  tax 
preference  item  for  purpoaes  of  the  regular 
tax.  In  such  cass.  the  item  would  not  be 
treated  as  a  tax  preference  for  purpoees  of 
the  minimum  tax. 

TAX  paanauicg  nms 

(1)  ACR8  deductions  for  all  real  and  per 
sonal  property.  The  exoem  of  the  ACRS  de- 
duction over  economic  depreciation  (deter- 
mined under  the  tax  code  section  313(k) 
rulee  for  computing  earnings  and  profits). 

(3)  AmortlHtion  of  certified  pollution 
control  facilities.  Mahitalns  current  Uw. 

(3)  Mining  exploration  and  development 
cost.  Present  law  for  Individuals  expanded 
to  Include  corporations. 


(4)  Newspaper  and  magartir  circulation 
expenditures.  Present  law  for  individuals  ex- 
panded to  Include  cocpotatlons. 

(5)  ttnaarek  and  sxpcHaMiital  sxpendl- 
fam.  Preeent  law  for  indivMuals  expanded 
to  tnehads  corporations,  but  more  favorable 
to  aU  taxpayers  in  that  a  fhre-year.  not  ten- 
year,  amoctintioa  period  is  used. 

(0)     DtpMUm      aOowmHee. 
present  law. 

(7)  OBp<teI  gaina.  Retalnod  as  preference 
Item,  but  without  special  rule  for  timber. 

(•)  inttingibU  drffitaa  costs.  Strengthens 
pr<— It  law  rule  for  Individuals  by  repealing 
the  provision  exempting  preference  treat- 
ment for  intangible  drilling  costs  to  the 
extent  of  oO  and  gas  bieome.  and  extends 
the  rule  as  modified  to  corporattcns, 

(0)  Jteaivl  /onf0H  tmds  taooms  9f  aa 
rsc  (fbntgm  salss  oofporaMon/.  (Section 
031  et  esq.) 

(10)  Bod  dsM  rtssrvos.  The  exesas  of  the 
deduction  for  addtttana  to  bad  dsbt  reserves 
for  att  corporations  (not  merely  financial  In- 
stltntloos)  over  ^edflc  cfaarga-oflk. 
(Strengthena  present  law  rule  for  finanrlal 
InstttntlooB  and  extends  to  all  corporatlans.) 

(11)  Sfteua  HAr  tnnammee  ooai^aity  de- 
dacMons.  The  dadoetlon  aUowaUe  under 
section  808  (a)  or  (b)  of  the  tax  eode. 

(13)  COmfUttd  eoiUmet  sMflkod  9/  ae- 
eounitng.  For  taxpayers  using  tha  eoaaplet- 
ed  contract  method  of  accounting,  the 
excea  (If  any)  of  the  inoaoM  that  would  be 
reported  If  the  percentage  of  oompletlon 
method  were  uaed.  over  the  iaoone  report- 
ed. 

(13)  OraslnieMoa  ptriod  earnrino 
dkanoM.  (Section  188). 

(14)  Certain  inttmt  wherr  taxpamr  Hom 
tax-extmpt  iaoosM.  Interest  dsductlons  to 
the  extent  that  tax-exempt  Ineome  exceeds 
interest  disallowed  under  section  300. 

( 15)  MxclmdM  MSOP  inUmt  Income. 

(18)  Trmitmark  and  tradt  name  etpendi- 
ture  dedaeften*.  (Section  177.) 

(17)  Orrtaln  Mpptng  ineome.  Hie  annual 
net  Increase  to  any  construction  reserve 
fund  or  capital  construction  fund  sstab- 
lisbed  under  section  511  and  807  of  the  ICer- 
chant  Marine  Act 

(18)  Jt«/brBsteMoa  ezpendUaie  dedacMoas. 
(Section  184.) 

(10)  I.aad  deoHng  expenditure  dedne- 
tUmt.  (Section  183.) 

(30)  Soil  snd  water  conservation  expendi- 
ture deductlona.  (Section  175.) 

(31)  Tertiary  Injectant  expense  deduc- 
tions. The  excem  of  tertiary  injectant  ex- 
peoK  deductions  (Section  193)  over  the  de- 
duction that  would  be  allowable  if  sudi  ex- 
were  capltallied  and  amorttod  over 


(33)  Railroad  grading  and  tunnel  bores. 
The  deduction  allowed  under  section  185. 

ImnrisoAL  Mnmnm  Tax 

The  preeent  alternative  minimum  tax  for 
individuals  (Ssctloa  58)  would  be  retained, 
with  the  following  changea. 

Tax  rate:  Reduced  to  15  percent. 

Alteinative  tax  ttemtaed  deductions:  The 
deduction  for  state  and  local  taxes  allowed 
in  Section  184  would  be  added  to  the  list  of 
alternative  tax  itemised  deductions. 

Exemption  smountc  The  exemption 
amounts  would  be  increased  ss  follows:  Joint 
return:  $40,000  to  $50,000:  individual: 
$30,000  to  $40,000:  married  filing  sep./trust: 
$30,000  to  $38,000. 

Alternative  minimum  taxable  income 
floor  Alternative  minimum  taxable 
Income— as  produced  by  sdding  the  items  of 
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3.  OividSBd 
treatment  of  the 
as  a  tax 
would  be 

•  Ifr.  CBAFEL  Mr.  Preoldent.  today 
I  om  Jotnlns  my  eoDoMWe.  Bengtor 
ICoTNiHAN.  In  'introdudnc  a  comire- 
henatve  mlnimam  Ui  bfll  f or  both  eor^ 
pontkmfe  and  takUvkiaala.  Altbough 
the  current  Tak  Code  haa  an  altema' 
tlve  iwinhtiiim  bui  for  taidlftdiiala  and 
an  add-oo  minimum  tax  for  corpora- 
tlona,  nelUier  of  theae  tax  pravlatoaB  !• 
doins  the  J(>q  of  tnanrlnc  that  all 
Americana  aadi  oorpoffalloog  pay  their 
fairahareof 

There  will  b^  a  treat  deal  of  diaeua- 
aion  in  Ooograa  thla  year  about  the 
need  for  tax  rif orm.  If  Oougyeoi  doea 
not  achieve  relbrm  of  the  Taa  Code.  I 
believe  we  will  face  a  tax  revolt  of 
major  conaaQUenoe  in  thia  country. 
WhUe  the  leglilation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  cannft  by  itaelf  provide 
prehenaive  taz|reform.  it  doea  ' 
one  of  the  major  iaauea  In  the  tax 
reform  debate-t-the  iaaue  of  fahneaa.  It 
la  thua  an  interim  atep  pending  full 
conaideration  of  omipr^kenglve  tax 
reform.  ' 

The  need  f^r  fatmeaa  la  far  and 
away  the  moat  preaaing  reaaon  wbr  we 
need  to  overtiiul  the  VS.  Tax  Code. 
The  American  public  hao  known  for  a 
long  time  thai  too  many  inctvlduala 
and  corporatfona  do  not  pay  their  fair 
share.  Svery  tttne  an  American  dtlaen 
reada  in  the  newmaper  that  a  majw 
corporation  pttya  no  income  tax  de- 
spite milllona-lor  even  bUliona— of  dol- 
lara  in  laotltd  it  relnforoea  popular 
dlatnut  of  the  preeent  ayrtem. 

Polls  have  conaistently  Indicated 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  taxpaying 
public  would  not  mind  paying  their 
current  level  of  taxea  if  they  thoui^it 
that  others  were  paying  their  fair 
share.  I 

When  we  read  in  the  new^apers 
that  this  or  that  maaalve  oorptnatiim 
pays  less  th^n  the  average  wage 
earner  in  Amcri<ai,  even  though  each 
reported  large  profits  to  its  sharehold- 


en,  we  know  something  is  wnmg.  Ao- 
ootdliig  to  a  study  by  Cltiaena  for  Tax 
Juatloe,  128  multinational  corpora- 
tloas  paid  no  taua  for  at  least  1  of  the 
yean  between  IMl  and  1983  demite 
their  having  received  $87  billi<m  in 
OQOibliiMl  nroflto. 

On  the  fidtvldual  side  of  the  ledger, 
the  picture  to  no  different.  Statistics 
from  the  TVeasury  Department  indi- 
cate that  In  198S.  9,000  people  eamtaig 
at  least  $380,000  legally  avoided  all 
taxea;  thouaands  of  others  came^eloae. 
In  1980.  when  outgoing  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Joaeirii  W.  Barr  revealed  that 
184  people  setting  more  than  $200»0 
a  year  had  paid  no  Federal  taxea  in 
1887,  the  public  was  outraged.  Today, 
many  Americana  brag  about  tax  avoid- 


Hw  cover  of  a  recent  magazine. 
Bfoney.  for  example,  featured  a  pic- 
ture of  three  wealthy  citiaens.  all 
aporting  formal  attire  and  holding  up 
rharrrfigT"  glssses.  under  the  head- 
Itaie  "Theae  Three  People  Have  Made 
Fortunea  But  Paid  No  Taxes  Last 
Tear— Here's  How  You  Can  Slash 
Tours." 

Thto  perception  of  inequity  in  our 
tax  system  hurts  compliance  with  our 
tax  laws.  As  with  any  other  law. 
people  do  not  tend  to  obey  those 
which  they  do  not  respect  and  which 
they  do  not  perceive  as  fair. 

The  biU  I  am  Joining  in  the  introduc- 
tloii  of  today  is  designed  to  correct 
thto  situatldn.  It  would  ccmipel 
wealthy  individuals  and  profitable  oor- 
ptoitiopa  to  pay  a  minimum  tax  of  at 
leaat  18  percent  for  income  over  the 
threahold  amounts— $50,000  for  indi- 
vlduato  and  $100,000  in  the  case  of  cor- 
poratlans. 

The  current  corporate  add-on  mini- 
mum tax  would  be  replaced  by  a  new 
alternative  minimum  tax.  The  mini- 
mum tax  would  apply  only  to  income 
in  exoeas  of  $100,000,  and  would  work 
very  much  like  the  current  alternative 
mitiimtwii  tax  for  individuals.  The  cor- 
ptnwtlon  would  compute  its  regular 
tax  liability,  ctmipare  it  with  the  mini- 
mum tax  and  pay  whichever  tax  to 
gieatff 

The  corporate  minimum  tax  would 
stm  allow  a  deduction  for  certain  net 
operating  loases,  but  no  tax  credits 
would  be' allowed  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum tax.  except  the  foreign  tax  credit 
and  any  refinidable  tax  credits.  Car- 
ryovers and  earrybadcs  of  "imuse<r' 
credits  would  be  allowed.  The  15-per- 
eent  tax  rate  would  m>ply  to  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  of  the  corporation 
less  the  special  net  operating  loss  de- 
ihictiim  and  certain  itemJaed  deduc- 
tions. 

Preliminary  estimates  are  that  the 
corporate  mtwitwum  tax  inrovisions 
would  raise  $13.5  billion  in  the  first  3 
yeanc  $3  Mlllon  in  the  first  year.  $5 
billion  In  the  second  year,  and  $5.5  bil- 
lion in  the  third  year.  The  individual 
minimum  tax  provisions  would  raise 


approximately  $1  bOlkm  a  year.  These 
are  preliminary  estimatea  irtiich  are 
subject  to  change  and  refinement. 

The  new  individual  minimum  tax 
would  work  very  much  like  the  current 
alternative  minimum  tax  excQit  that 
the  number  of  ao<alled  preference 
itema  would  be  increaaed  and  the  rate 
would  actually  be  lowered  to  16  per- 
cent ftom  the  current  80  percent.  Thto 
approach  to  fwnalstent  with  the  theory 
of  tax  reform  now  under  cooaider- 
atkm:  namely,  that  we  ahould  try  to 
broaden  the  base  and  lower  ratea. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  indi- 
vidual  mtnimim«    taX   prOVlsiOIlS   pUtS 

forth  a  new  controveraial  measure  for 
making  certain  that  we  truly  have  a 
minimum  tax  that  worka. 

Thto  new  approach  requires  indivld- 
uato  who  earn  more  than  $50,000  in 
salary  or  from  interest  or  dividends  ac- 
tually pay  a  minimiim  of  15  percent  (rf 
that  income  in  tax.-  even  if  they  subse- 
quently go  out  and  invest  their  income 
and  loae  a  portiim  of  it.  There  may  be 
aotae  harshness  in  thto  approach,  but 
we  have  seen  that  the  current  system 
to  not  assuring  that  everyone  earning 
over  $60,000  pays  at  least  a  mlnimnm 
amount  in  tax. 

TUB  approach  will  be  subject  to 
heated  debate,  but  it  to  certainly 
worth  considering.  Thto  bill  thus  "puts 
it  on  the  taUe^  for  discussion. 

I  look  forward  to  the  upcoming 
debate  over  coinprehenstve  tax  reSmm 
and  I  think  the  MU  wblth  Senator 
MoTMJHAH  and  I  are  introducing  today 
to  consistent  with  that  effort.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Jpin  with  us  in  sup- 
port of  thto  proposaL  • 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (f<»r  himaelf 
and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an 
excise  tax  on  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers of  tangible  personal  pnverty, 
to  transf  a-  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  to 
the  Hasardous  Substance  Response 
Trust  Fund,  and  for  other  punMses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SDmrUaD  KZCISl  TAX  ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
bring  to  the  desk  today  a  1^  to  pro- 
vide fuiuUng  for  the  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  program,  the  so-called  Super- 
fun(L 

The  Superfund,  Mr.  President,  to  one 
of  the  most  compelling  and  emotional 
issues  that  we  have  before  the  Senate. 
It  has  drawn  as  mudi  intensity  of  feel- 
ing as  any  envlitmmental  issue  I  have 
seen.  The  qDcotorof  iimocent  victims 
being  exposed  to  waste  long  aban- 
daued  and  forgotten  has  created  a  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  thto  legislation 
that  few  others  have  obtainetL 

The  funding  mechanism  for  the  Su- 
perfund Program  expires  at  the  end  of 
thto  fiscal  year.  I  think  everyoae 
agreea  that  it  shoidd  be  reauthorized 
and  that  it  wilLbe  reauthorized  But 
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pftylnc  for  the  procram  ii  «  problem 
vtth  no  ttmf  nlutkai.  The  current 
program  is  flnanned  by  a  tax  on  baaic 
ehemieala,  or  feedrtocks,  and  on  oil. 
and  the  tax  raiaes  about  $900  mmton 
per  Tear.  However,  the  Environment 
and  PubUe  Works  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  reauthorlsation  bOl  that 
win  require  at  least  three  times  that 
amount  of  revenue.  The  administra- 
tion similarly  agrees  that  substantially 
more  revenue  is  needed  to  fund  the 
program,  given  the  rapid  increase  In 
the  number  of  haaardoitt  waste  sites 
ibftv  Aft w  pff^n  oifloo'vcwfl* 

So  we  have  the  dlffleult  issue  of  how 
to  raise  the  revenue.  One  fact  Is  for 
sure:  Raising  the  feedstodi  tax  is  a 
bad  choice.  The  feedstock  tax  was 
originally  enacted  not  for  reasons  of 
equity,  but  for  reasons  of  convenience. 
Aiid  the  revenues  required  by  the 
original  law  could  be  collected  without 
slghlfieant  eoonomlc  side  effects.  As 
mote  revenues  are  required,  they  must 
be  raised  with  the  recognition  that 
hasardouB  substances  have  been  used 
pervashrdy  thnxigfaout  our  economy 
and  that  the  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram rtxNtld  not  fall  entirely  on  one 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  petrochemical  in- 
^lustry  is  suffering  considerably  from 
the  effects  of  the  last  reeession  and  is 
now  In  a  vulnerable  position  because 
of  the  ccmstnietlon  of  plante  in  the 
Middle  East  and  oth«  areas  rich  in 
cheap  supplies  of  ofl  and  gas.  Tlie 
hard  fact  is  that  when  we  tax  our  do- 
mestic dismlcal  Industry,  we  encour- 
age production  of  chemlrals  outside 
the  country,  and  we  encourage  indus- 
trial users  of  the  chemicals  to  manu- 
facture their  products  outside  the 
country.  That  is  unfair  to  the  chemi- 
cal inditftry  and  irrational  for  the  \3B. 
economy. 

What  we  are  teoed  with  are  several 
unpteasant  cholees:  We  could  fund  the 
8up«fund  tnm  general  revenues.  But 
that  would  exacerbate  the  budget  defi- 
cit and  could  also  arouse  fears  that  8u- 
perfund  moneys  would  never  actually 
flow  throu^  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. We  could  double  m*  triirie  the  feed- 
stock tax.  But  as  I've  said,  that  would 
be  to  compound  the  current  inequity. 
That  leaves  us  the  choice  of  seeking 
new  revenue  sources. 

One  new  revoiue  <q;>tion  is  to  tax  the 
di9osltlon  of  haaardous  waste.  Late 
last  year  and  again  this  year  I  intro- 
duced swdi  a  iHoposal  with  Senator 
MormHAii.  And  the  administration 
has  proposed  a  version  of  such  a  tax. 
But  such  a  tax.  even  with  a  continu- 
ation of  the  current  level  of  the  feed- 
stock tax.  is  probably  not  enough. 

TUeref  ore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  an  additional  proposal 
that  I  have  developed  with  the  Sena- 
tor  fttjm  Wyoming.  Mr.  Waixw.  What 
we  propose  is  a  tax.  on  sales  of  all  man- 
uftetured  goods  and  raw  materials 
from  the  point  of  production. 


We  want  to  make  It  clear,  however, 
that  our  bill  is  not  a  final  product  at 
this  time,  but  Is  merely  intended  to 
put  the  proposal  before  the  public  for 
study.  The  Finance  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  Superfund  next 
week,  and  it  Is  important  that  the  idea 
of  a  manuf  aetiireri  tax  be  addressed. 
The  Mil  will  require  extensive  analysis 
and  revlskm.  and.  obviously,  a  tax  rate 
tor  the  bOl  will  have  to  be  determined. 
The  draft  of  the  blU  delegates  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
set  the  rate  based  on  funding  requlre- 
m«nts  for  ttie  Superfund.  but  It  is  our 
intention  to  detennlne  the  i»oper  rate 
at  a  later  time. 

We  think  a  manufacturers  tax  has  a 
number  of  attractive  features  for  Su- 
perfund. 

First,  a  manufacturers  tax  has  a  ra- 
timial  linkup  with  Superfund.  It  may 
be  true  that  chemical  oompanies  pro- 
duced much  of  the  haaardous  sub- 
stances that  we  find  in  waste  sites,  but 
that  does  not  mean  either  that  they 
created  the  waste  sites  or.  more  impoc- 
tanUy.  that  they  received  the  benefits 
of  the  inexpensive  disposal  in  waste 
sites.  Rather,  much  dig)osal  was  done 
by  manufacturers  that  used  haaardous 
substances  In  their  manufacturing. 
Merely  because  a  chemical  company 
may  have  produced  the  substances  Is 
not  a  sound  reason  to  impose  the 
entire  cleanup  burden  on  the  ehemkal 
Industry.  Moreover,  even  manufactur- 
ers who  were  not  responsible  for  waste 
sites  should  contribute  to  the  cleanup 
effort  because  their  purchases  of 
chemicals  and  other  tanputs  reflected 
the  lower  prices  resulting  from  tax  dis- 
posal laws:  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chemical  Industry  was 
able  to  capture  all  this  benefit  for 
Itself. 

Second,  a  manufacturers  tax  can  be 
sivead  very  broadly  at  a  very  low  rate. 
The  tax  base  for  our  pn^Msal  Is  over 
$1  trillion  per  year.  The  Joint  Tax 
Committee  staff  has  not  yet  computed 
a  tax  rate  for  our  bill,  but  a  rough  esti- 
mate is  that  a  rate  of  less  than  0.1  per- 
cent would  raise  $1  billion  per  year.  In 
other  words,  the  tax  would  only  be  10 
cents  per  every  $100  of  sales. 

An  advantage  of  the  low  rate  and 
broad  base  is  that  the  tax  need  not  be 
complex.  In  putting  the  bill  together. 
we  were  guided  by  the  overriding 
desire  to  make  It  sbnple.  We  felt  we 
could  do  this  because  of  the  low  tax 
rate.  We  doubt  that  business  decisions 
would  be  skewed  by  a  tax  of  such  de 
minimis  proportions. 

A  third  major  advantage  of  a  manu- 
facturers tax  Is  the  foreign  trade 
aspect  Because  the  tax  Is  structured 
as  a  tax  on  sales  of  manufactured 
goods  and  not  on  companies,  we  were 
able  to  exempt  exports  from  the  tax 
and  tanpose  the  tax  on  imports.  This  Is 
the  mechanism  that  European  value 
added  taxes  use  to  ensure  that  exports 
can  compete  in  foreign  markets  and 


that  imports  do  not  have  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage In  domestic  markets.  We 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  enact- 
ing any  additional  taxes  in  this  coun- 
try that  do  not  have  this  advantage. 

Our  blU  also  contains  what  we  think 
it  a  simple  ivovtekm  to  psedude  multi- 
ple levels  of  taxation  when  products 
move  through  the  chain  of  production. 
Under  the  bill,  every  manufacturer 
will  pay  the  tax  on  Ito  sales,  but  will 
then  receive  a  credit  based  on  the 
amount  of  Its  purehaass  of  direct  ma- 
terials included  in  the  computation  of 
Its  invenU»7  costs.  The  numbw  for 
those  purchases  is  abeady  computed 
for  income  tax  purposes  and  therefore 
should  not  represent  addttkmal 
burden  for  most  taxpayers.  The  allow- 
able credit  would  be  obtained  simply 
by  dividing  the  purchases  figure  by 
one  plus  the  tax  rate  and  subtracting 
that  result  from  the  purehaass  figure. 
That  would  result  Iq  the  tax  that 
should  have  beoi  paid  on  the  Inputs 
originally,  but  without  any  compllrat- 
ed  rooofdks^ring. 

Lastly,  Mr.  PresU^t.  I  note  that 
our  UU  contains  an  exemption  for 
small  producers.  Under  the  bm,  a  man- 
ufacturer Is  subject  to  tax  only  to  the 
extent  his  sales  exceed  $100,000  per 
year. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  think  a 
manufacturers'  tax  Is  another  propos- 
al that  should  be  oonsldared  as  we  re- 
authoriae  the  Superfund  this  year.  I 
will  look  forward  to  dlswissing  this 
proposal  in  the  hearingi  next  we^. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bOl  be  printed 
In  the  Rkosd  following  my  statement 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In.  the 
RaooBO,  as  follows: 

aMT 

at  U  tmmHei  by  Ou  Senate  vmd  Hoiue  of 
KtwrnmaHvta  of  Ot»   Vwttad  Stmtm  <tf 
Awteriai  in  CongtMU  anttiMtt, 
■BcnoN  L  saoar  musi  AUBNDiiBfT  or  i«m 

COBS. 

(a)  Saoax  Tma^— This  Act  may  be  died 
u  the  "flmwrfund  Bzdse  Tu  Act  of  198S". 

(b)  AMBmaax  or  1M4  Ooaa.— Except  u 
othenriee  expnedy  provided,  whenever  sp 
amendDaent  or  repeal  It  eipieeeed  In  terns 
of  an  amendiiMat  to,  or  repeal  of.  ■  aeetkm 
or  other  provtitaii.  the  referenoe  shall  be 
ooosidered  to  be  made  to  a  eeetkn  or  other 
proTtalon  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1M4. 

SBC  t.  nrosmoN  or  sunavuiiD  ixciSB  TAX. 

(a)  In  Osaaui SuMtUe  D  (lUatlnc  to 

mlaoellaneouB  ezdee  taxaa)  Is  amended  by 
Insertlns  before  diapter  II  the  (oUowtaif 
new  chapter 

"CHAPTER  40— ^nFSRFDMD  EXCISE 
TAX 
"Sttbcbapter  A.  Impoeitlon  of  tax. 
"Subchapter  B.  Taxable  tranaactioii. 
"Subcbapter  C.  Taxable,  amount:  exempt 
tranaaftlona;  credit  agrinet  tax. 
"Subcbapter  D.  Administration. 
"Subdiapter  E  DeflnttlooB. 

"Subchapter  A— Impoeitlon  of  Tax 
"Sec  4001.  Impoaltioa  of  tax. 
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"(a) 
poeedoneach 

"(b)  Amoowt 

"(1)  Is 
vtdedlnttaia 
■hall  be  the 


-Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
,  the  amount  of  tbe  tax 
kbie  peraentaae  of  tbe 


taxable  amount 

"(3)  ArPLicAiu  I 
of  tbls  subeecttaik  tbe  tenn 
oentace'  means.  With  reepect  to 
year,  the  pereenlace  which  the  Sseretanr 
detennlnee  neeteaary  to  collect  a  euffldcnt 
amount  of  tax  ubder  eubeectloa  (a)  tb  fl- 
nanee  the  Hasargoue  Subetance  Revonee 
TYust  Fund  for  such  (lacal  year. 

"Subdiapter  ^Taxable  Traneartton 
"Sec.  400S.  Taxable  tranmcUoo. 
"Sec  4004.  Taxable  peraon. 
-sac  MM.  TAXABU  nuMAcnoN. 

"For  puipoees  if  tfata  chapter,  tbe  tenn 


"<1)  tbe  mle  of  tanslble  personal  property 
in  the  United  State. 

"(3)  the  leasinc  |of  tanslble  pwonal  prop- 
erty tai  the  UnltedlStatee,  and 

"(8)  the  imporms  of  tahslWe  perMoal 
property  Into  tbe  ITnlted  States, 
by  a  taxable  perton  in  ooonection  with  a 
trade  or  buiineei. ' 


of  a  taxable 
(Oof 
tangible 


prop- 


"Except  aa  otherwise  provided  tai  this 
diapter,  for  puipoeee  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'taxable  penim'  mreni 

"(1)  In  the  caecTof  a  taxable  tranaactton 
deacribed  tai  paragraph  (1)  or  (»  of  aection 
4001,  the  manufaftura'  of  the  tanslble  per- 
■onal  propertyi 

"(3)  tai  the 
deecribed  tai 
tbe  Importer 
erty. 
"Subchapter  C— tlaxable  Amount;  Exempt 

Trannetlon*  OedHt  Asaliwt  Tax 
"Sec  4011.  TaxabB  amount 
"Sec  4013.  Exempt  transactions. 
"Sec  4011.  Credit  fesataiet  tax. 

-BBC  ««I.  TAXABLB  knODNT. 

"(a)  Salb.— For  purpoeee  of  this  chapter, 
the  taxable  amount  for  any  sale  absD  be  the 
price  (in  money  «r  fair  msitat  valns  of 
other  conelderatlOi)  charted  the  parehaeer 
of  the  property -by  the  aeDer  thereof— 

"(1)  taicludtaic  Item  payable  to  the  sdler 
witb  respect  to  eueb  tranaaetkn.  but 

"(3)  exdudtaw  the  tax  impooed  by  aection 
4001  with  reepedi  to  such  tnmsBffHiw  and 
exdudinc  any  aeitestely  etated  tranaporta- 
tionehargea. 

"(b)  IMKMRB.— For  purpoaea  of  this  chap- 
ter, tbe  taxable  amount  tai  tbe  eaae  of  any 
tanpoit  shall  be— 

"(1)  the  cuBtoms  value  plua  aietome  dutiaa 
and  any  other  dutiee  which  may  be  tmpeseil. 
or 

"(3)  If  there  Is  qo  such  customs  value,  the 
fair  market  value  (determined  as  If  the  tan- 
porter  bad  aidd  tb^  property). 

"(c>  LBtssa.- For  purpoeee  of  this  ebspter, 
the  taxable  amount  in  the  ease  of  any  leaae 
atiall  be  the  iro4  lease  paymenta  noelved 
durinc  the  taxable  period. 

"(d)    TmB    or    Rscmpr.— The 
amount  shall  be  considered  to  be 
by  the  taxable  peten  for  purpoeee  of  chap- 
ter 1  at  the  time  E  Is  recosnlsed  by  tbe  tax- 
able person  undef  tbe  perMO'a  sasthod  of 
aooountlng. 
•wc.mt.ta, 

"(a)  Ezrosxs.— ^nder  regulatlans,  no  tax 
BbaU  be  tanpoeed  bn^er  section  4001  on  tbe 
Mle  of  any  prapeity  which  is  to  be  exported 
outdde  the  Untted  Statea. 


"(b)   SAUS   or   IMMMM  Pai 

TkAB  tlOOJMW  Dosnw  Taxablb  Pbuod.— 

"(1)  IB  omnui.— No  tax  shall  be  tanposed 
under  parsgrapba  (1)  and  (3)  of  subeeetlon 
4001(a)  on  any  taxable  person  for  any  tax- 
able period  tf  the  agBregate  taxaUe  amount 
for  audi  period  to  leaa  than  $100,000. 
"(3)  MHsms  or  atpiuatbs  osoors.— 
"(A)  CoaraaAxiOBa.— In  the  caae  of  tbe 
taxable  penon  wbleb  to  a  member  of  an  af- 
miatsd  group  (wtthtai  the  meantaig  of  see- 
tloB  lM4(a)),  aU  SMmben  of  such  graop 
be  trested  ss  one  tsxsble  pemo  tat 
I  of  paragraph  (1). 
"(B)  PASiBsssjnr.  nmrsisiossHir,  sic 

WHIOB  ABB  UBSBB  '*'— "™  OOBIBOL.— UndCT 

ragoliUloaa,  all  tradee  or  buslneaeea  (wbetb- 
er  or  not  incorporated)  whlcb  are  under 
\  oontrol  Shsll  be  treated  aa  one  tax- 
1  for  purpoeee  of  paragraidi  (1). 
"<e)  -  -  - 


"(1)  aovamawxu.  sbrtixb.— No  tax 
abaB  be  ^mpnen>^  under  aectian  4001  on  the 
aale  or'bBportIng  of  any  property  by  tbe 
United  Statea,  any  State  or  pdltleal  subdivl- 
don,  the  Olatrlct  of  OolumMa,  a  (Common- 
wealth or  poaatailon  of  the  United  Statea, 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of 
the  f otepoing. 

"(3)  ESSIIW  OaOAMBATIOMS.- No  tsx  Shall 

be  liiipneril  under  aection  4001  on  any  orga- 
ntoaUnn  irtilch  to  exempt  from  tax  under 
ebspter  I,  ontess  tbe  taxable  trataaactlon  to 
part  of  an  unrdated  buaineaa. 
-sac  «eia,  caBMT  ASAiNsr  TAX. 

"(a)  OsBSBAi.  Ruts.— There  sbaB  be  al- 
lowed aa  a  credit  against  the  tax  Impoeed  by 
eeetkm  4001  tcx  any  taxable  period  an 
amount  equal  to— 

"(Dtbeexoeaaof- 

"(A)  pnwhasfs  of  direct  materiato  during 
the  taxable  period,  over 

"(B|.the  amount  under  mbparagraph  (A) 
divided  by  the  sum  of  1  plus  the  rate  of  tax 
under  eedlon  4001,  reduced  by 

"(3)  the  rate  of  tax  under  aection  4001 
ttanea  $100/100. 

"(b)  EXCWBS  CSBDIT  TlXAIBD  AS  OVBVAT- 

"(1)  IB  «— — "  — **  for  any  taxable  period 
the  agvegate  amount  of  the  credtta  aUow- 
able  by  wibaectlon  (a)  exoeeda  tbe  aggregate 
of  the  tax  impneeel  hg  section  4001  for  such 
period,  sudi  exceas  shsll  be  treated  as  sn 
ovcrpsyment  of  the  tax  impoeed  by  aection 
4001. 

"(3)  Ttane  when  overpayment  arises.— Any 
ovcrpsyment  under  parMtrspb  (1)  tta  sny 
taaable  period  ahaD  be  treated  aa  aristaig  on 
thelstsrof— 

"(A)  the  due  date  tat  the  return  for  such 

P0VIOQL  Of 

"(B)  the  date  on  irtileb  the  return  to  fOed. 

"(c)  SncuL  ROLB  roa  Ezfobxbu.- Under 
regnlattaas.  In  oomputtaig  the  credit  under 
■ubssction  (a),  a  taxaUe  perKm  which  edto 
or  leaaaa  propitty  fOr  exixHt  ahall  exdude 
from  purcbaaea  of  direct  matfriala  the 
amount  of  any  aeparateiy  stated  trsnsporta- 
tion  disivea,  but  only  to  the  extent  such 
diargea  are  attributable  to  purchases  slloca- 
ble  to  exports. 

"SiAchspter  D— Adnlnistraticm 

"Sec  4031.  liability  for  tax. 
"Sec  4033.  Ttane  for  filing  return  and  claim- 
ing credit:  depoatts  of  tax. 
"Sec  4033.  Regulationa. 
-SBC  MCI.  UABOnr  VOB  TAX. 

"The  tsxsble  penon  shall  be  liable  for  the 
tax  fmpneed  by  section  4001. 

-SBC  lOB.  TIMB  POa  raJNC  BBTUBN  AM)  CUUM- 
IN6  CaBOm  DBrOSTTB  or  TA)L 

"(s)  Taxm  Rbtuxb.- Before  the  first  dsy 
of  the  ssoond  calendar  month  beginning 


after  tbedoee  of  eadi  taxable  period,  each 
taxable  person  ahSIl  fDe  a  return  of  the  tax 
tanpoeed  by  aection  4001  on  taxable  tranaao- 
Uona  within  such  tsxsble  period. 

"(b)  Tazaslb  Fmooa.— For  purposes  of 
thto  chapter— 

"(1)  Is  anoAi the  term  'taxable  period' 


"(A)  the  taxable  person's  taxable  year  for 
purpoaea  of  diapter  1,  or 

"(B)  if  there  to  no  tsvahle  year  for  pur- 
poeea  of  chapter  1,  the  '-'*~*"'  year. 

"(3)  EACSfHOB.— 

"(A)  ELBcnow  or  sfnABfBSLT  muoB.— If 
tbe  *^'i'flr**  so  fil^ti.  the  term  'taxable 
period*  meana  a  calendar  quarter. 

"(B)  OxBSB  rBUOOS.— To  the  extent  pro- 
vided tai  regntotlons,  the  term  tsxsble 
period'  indudes  sny  other  period  selected  by 
the  taxpayer. 

"(C)   QUABIBBLT   DSKSRS   RBBOIBSB.— TO 

tbe  extent  provided  in  regulationa,  quarter- 
ly deposita  may  be  required  of  the  eatlmated 
liability  for  any  taxable  period  fSr  tbe  tax 
imposed  by  seetlan  4001. 


"Tbe  Secretsry  shsll  prescribe  audi  regn- 
latiaas  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaea  of  thto  chapter. 

"Subcbapter  E-Oeftailtlons 
"Sec  4031.  Defbiltlow. 
tMC  ten.  DsruuiHiwi. 

"(a)  llABurAcnmnNL— For  purpoaea  of 
thto  chapter— 

"(1)  I>  OSBSBAI.— The  term  "msnufsctur- 
taiTmeens- 

"( A)  sctlvtties  tai  Bbldi  Isbor  or  *ffl  to  sp- 
pUed  by  bsnd  or  madiinery  to  produce  s 
new,  different  or  useful  anbstsnee  or  srtide 
of  tsngiWf  personal  property,  binhiding  ae- 
ttvltlea  auch  as  making,  fSbrieattaig,  i 
ing,  refining,  »wt»<»»g,  mih  ( 

"(B)  the  production  of  raw  i 

"(3)    CSBXAIB   ACnVRIBS   BOT 

Tbe  term  tnanufacturing*  doea  not  in- 
dude— 

"(A)  aervtooB  furniabed  tnddental  to  ator^ 
age  or  tranaportstion  of  ptupeity. 

"(B)  tbe  preparatifln  of  food  in  a  reatau- 
rant  or  other  retail  ftood  eshitiltohment 

"(C)  the  taiddentsl  preparstian  of  proper^ 
ty  by  a  retailer  or  wbtdeaaler,  indnding  rou- 
tine aaaemblage,  or 

"(D)  tbe  production  of  unprewBert  agri- 
cultural produeta  (except  timber)  or  unproo- 
csssdfood  produds. 

^)  PSBSOB.- For  purpoeee  of  thto  ebsp- 
tCT.  the  term  'penon'  indudes  sny  covem- 
mentsl  entity. 

"(c)  Ubixsb  Sxaas.- For  purposes  of  thto 
dupter,  the  term  'United  States',  wtun 
uaed  in  a  geographleal  aense,  indudea  a 
Oommonwealtb  and  any  poaaeaaion  of  the 
United  Statea.". 

(b)  Cijwirai.  AMSBiisBr.- Tbe  tsble  of 
ctaspten  for  subtitle  D  to  smended  by  in- 
serting before  the  Item  relating  to  diapter 
31  the  following  new  diapter 

"Chapter  30.  Superfund  excise  tsx.". 
SBC  I.  nuMBRBS  TO  nwBT  nnm. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectian  331(bKl)  of 
the  HasardouB  Substsnce  Bevonse  Reve- 
nue Act  of  IMO  to  smended  by  striking  out 
"section  4611  or  4661"  end  taiserting  tai  lieu 
thereof  "section  4001". 
sac  4.  BPncnvB  DAia. 

The  smendmentB  msde  by  thto  Act  shsll 
spidy  with  remect  to  taxable  amounta  re- 
odved  In  taxable  periodi  brgirming  after 
September  30, 1066.O 
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%Ux.  WALLOP.  Mr.  Prealdent.  in 
IMO.  the  O0K«rMi  enacted  Um  Oom- 
prehcnitvc  Cnvtraomental  Rmpoom. 
CMbpombUoo.  and  UaUUtsr  Act.  oom- 
mooly  known  as  Superfund,  to  iwovlde 
a  Fedoral  trngoBrnt  to  tsXOm  and  leaks 
of  tosle  aubatanw  at  liaautloua  waite 
■ttea.  The  kiglalatfaw  waa  defloped  in 
icmMMe  to  the  threat  to  pabUc  health 
created  Iqr  the  I^^ve  Canal  tosie  waate 
dump  and  itaBflar  hamda  which  came 
to  Usht  tn  the  late  l^TO*!.  The  foal  of 
the  Ifglalattnn.waa  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary program  to  dean  up  eziitint 
abandoned  or  inaethre  haaudoua 
waate  attas.  When  n»  reaponaihle  par- 
Uea  could  be  IdentUled  for  a  waateatte. 
the  cleanup  reaponatbUlty  would  be  aa- 
sumad  tar  Pederal  and  State  |o«vem- 
menta.  IMtfl  the  paaMce  of  the  Super- 
fund  leglalatlon.  the  PMeral  Oovem- 
ment  lacked  the  general  authority  to 
clean  up  hanrdoua  waate  altca  or  re- 
gpond  to  apOls  of  haaardoua  aub- 
stancea  with  the  one  execution  of 
apiHa  invidvlnc  navigable  waterways. 

It  is  clear  the  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram has  fmed  a  dangeroua  void.  Of 
course,  as  with  most  Federal  pro- 
grama.  the  actual  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  aa  efficient  and  ef- 
fective aa  orginaUy  envisioned  by  the 
CoogKas.  But,  in  light  of  our  inflated 
ezpectattooa  regarding  the  program, 
any  faOlnga  are  certainly  understand- 
able. Put  of  the  proldem  with  the  pro- 
gram ia  that  we  raUed  oo  the  womout 
propoattlon  that  merely  throwing 
money  at  a  problem  wm  make  the 
pioMem  go  away.  Unfortunately  there 
are  stm  those  here  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  worid  outside  who  rdy  on 
the  discredited  proposition  that  even 
more  spending  on  Superfund  is  the 
stDude  solution  to  its  shortcomings. 

It  li  likely  that  anyone  who  now  in- 
sisti  that  the  haaardoua  waste  prob- 
lem wtti  be  taken  care  of  by  appropri- 
ating massive  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  haa  simply  not  taken  the  time  to 
review  the  recent  critical  technical  re- 
porta  oo  Superfund.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  have  neither  the  manpower  re- 
aooroea  n<»-  the  technical  sophisilsft- 
tion  to  provide  permanent  cleanup  of 
the  Superfund  haaardoua  waste  sites. 
Yet  we  are  now  being  urged  to  rush 
forward  with  an  eaqianded  and.  per- 

What  is  perhsps  most  disturldng 
about  the  debate  over  Supofund  Is 
that  we  do  not  even  have  a  flim  grasp 
of  what  are  haaardoua  wastes,  nor  do 
we  know  what  are  the  Uudc  impacts  of 
such  wastes  on  humane  and  the  envi- 
ronment. KPA  has  issued  4  lists  elaaal- 
f  ylng  400  aobstanoes  as  hasardous 
wastes.  The  existing  feedstock  tax  to 
fund  Superfund  only  covers  43  sub- 
stances. Tet  there  are  perhaps  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  substances 
which  may  be  hasardous.  Srnne  would 
reqiond  to  this  dilemma  by  demanding 
man  Federal  spending  to  fight  has- 
ardous wastes.  It  makes  for  a  great 


stump  speech,  but  is  not  realistic.  In  a 
report  issued  last  month.  OAO  stated 
that 


Altbough  uooantroUed 
ittM  pose  a  ■MtwtinHsl  daossr  to  bunaa 
bastth  and  the  mnttvumm.  the  seope  of 
llMi  IwirtniM  w— rn  prnhkim  tbedssrwof 
tovolvsd.  and  tbc  cost  of  eor- 
art 


Ifarely  spending  more  money  is  not 
the  answer.  What  la  neoeasary  ia  for 
the  Congreaa  to  decide  the  purpoae 
and  directkn  of  the  Superfund.  BadK 
in  19M.  we  were  talking  gbout  a  ahoci- 
term  program  to  clean  up  abandoned 
waste  sites.  We  seem  to  have  loat  that 
rationale  aomewhere  along  the  way. 
We  are  now  looking  at  a  5-year  exten- 
skm.  and  the  Identification  of  harnvd- 
oua  waste  sites  will  result  in  remedial 
cleanup  action  throui^  the  end  of  the 
century.  A  recent  OTA  study  todlcatea 
that  there  aie  many  more  hanrdous 
waste  sites  than  EPA  estimatea,  and 
cleanup  will  continue  weU  Into  the 
next  century.  Of  course,  the  site  prob- 
lem is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
current  hasardoua  waste  ranoval  ac- 
tions merely  transfer  wastes  from  one 
site  to  another,  creating  new  priority 
waste  sites. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  endless 
program  deidlng  with  wastes  of  unde- 
termined toxicity.  And.  we  have  no 
idea  whether  our  current  efforts  are 
correcting  the  problem,  worsening  the 
problem,  or  are  generally  Ineffective. 
Superfund  is  becoming  one  of  those 
Federal  programs  whose  purpose  is 
lost,  but  whose  life  continues.  We  have 
not  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  kind  of 
program  we  wanted.  As  OTA  points 
out,  this  has  meant  that  we  have  not 
enmhasiaed  the  work  necessary  for 
real  progreea  In  combating  hasardous 
wastes,  such  as  research,  develcmment. 
and  demonstration  of  innovative,  per- 
manent cleanup  technologlea,  and 
bufldtag  up  an  adequate  supply  of 
technical  personneL 

In  addition  to  the  muddled  organisa- 
tion of  the  program  due  to  f  aulta  in 
the  origtaial  law,  we  also  have  a  confu- 
sion over  the  ultimate  goal.  Both  OAO 
and  OTA  point  out  that  this  program 
haa  faUed  utterly  in  deciding  how  to 
measure  success.  We  do  not  know  how 
clean  la  clean  for  a  hasardous  waste- 
site.  Cleanup  standarda  do  not  exist 
because  so  little  information  is  avail- 
able on  the  riaks  pooed  to  humans  and 
the  environment  by  chemicals  at  haa- 
ardoua waate  altca. 

It  la  not  the  purpose  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
to  resolve  these  issues.  Our  tssk  is  to 
find  a  way  to  pay  for  the  program. 
But.  we  cannot  In  good  conscience 
create  new  tax  burdeus  for  unclear 
purpoaea.  It  Is  clear  that  any  new 
funding  must  be  restrained  whOe  we 
try  to  make  some  sense  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  currently  rely  on  feedstock 
taxea  to  bear  the  brunt  of  funding. 
The  fivefold  increase  in  spending  for 


Superfund  that  la  being  urged  cannot 
be  funded  out  of  taiereaaed  feedstock 
taxes.  OTA"*  report.  Superfund  Strat- 
egy, quite  oorreetly  polUta  out  that  in- 
creaaed  feedstock  taxea  are  not  f eaai- 
ble.  The  industitaa  who  pay  the  tax 
are  in  a  highly  competitive  market 
which  would  not  generate  sufficient 
revenue  for  sn  expanded  Superfund 
program.  Bff orta  to  develop  a  new  ad- 
ditional aouroe  of  revenue  f  oeuaed  on  a 
waate  end  tax. 

At  the  Federal  level,  a  waste  end  tax 
haa  existed  in  theory  only.  My  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Bbrsbi]  has 
put  together  a  very  aenaible  verakm  of 
the  tax.  one  which  the  Treaaury  tax 
experta  should  have  paid  greater  at- 
tention to  as  they  drafted  their  plan. 
However.  Treasury,  the  same  people 
that  produced  that  abomination  of  a 
tax  stanplincatlon  bOl  last  winter,  de- 
veloped their  waste  end  tax.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  thia  propoaal  is  even  mive 
unwwkable  than  their  tax  atanpllflca- 
tkm  mtHMeaL  The  Reatest  problem 
with  this  proposal  is  the  inflated  ex- 
pectationa  of  revenue  to  be  raised.  As 
OTA  polnU  out,  the  tax  may  ralae 
smne  revenue  for  a  few  yean,  but  It 
will  quickly  phaae  down  aa  waste  re- 
duction efforts  reduce  the  tax  baae 
substantially.  There  is  a  simple,  fair, 
and  workable  means  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram. 

Today.  I  Join  with  Mr.  BxirraBi,  in 
introducing  a  broad-based  plan  which 
is  designed  to  give  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  we  all  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
actlvitiea  which  result  in  the  toxic 
waste  and  thus  should  be  willing  to 
bear  the  financial  burden  of  cleanup. 

We  call  this  broad-based  system,  the 
Superfund  excise  tax.  It  proposes  to 
tax  the  value  of  tangible  personal 
property  which  ia  either  produced  or 
manufactured.  This  tax  system  meets 
our  goala  of  simplicity  and  ease  of  ad- 
ministration. 

The  tax  will  apply  to  the  value  of 
raw  n****^*'*  which  are  produced  and 
the  value  added  to  materiala  through 
the  manufacturing  process.  Stnee  the 
tax  appUea  to  all  raw  materiala.  ex- 
cepting agricultural  products,  the 
system  could  replace  all  other  forms  of 
Superfund  taxation.  In  the  alternative 
this  tax  could  be  part  of  the  formula 
for  raiaing  the  needed  revenues  in  the 
event  we  decide  to  retain  feedstock 
taxea. 

The  Superfund  excise  tax  plan  does 
not  address  the  appropriate  rate  of 
taxation.  This  will  depend  on  what 
Congreos  decides  is  the  appropriate 
level  of  funding  and  tax  base  mix.  I 
will  note  that  this  system's  simplicity 
is  based  on  a  notion  of  rough  Justice, 
which  dQ)ends  on  a  very  low  tax  rate 
to  maintain  f  aimeea. 

In  addition,  the  definition  of  manu- 
facturing now  in  the  biU  will  need  fur- 
ther refinement  and  development,  al- 
though our  concept,  I  think,  is  well  de- 
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scribed  in  the  biU.  So  the  UU  is  not 
fully  tested,  biit  the  concept  is  both 
woiteUe  and  reasonable.  The  Joint 
Tax  Committee  is  currently  studying 
the  proposal  for  language  improve- 
ments and  relvenue  impacts.  Given 
these  imperfecbons.  we  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  offer  this  bill  now  to  allow 
discussion  of  the  concert  priiv  to  and 
during  the  upooming  hearings  sched- 
uled for  April  2S  and  26.  This  tax 
system  is  really  a  hybrid,  combining 
the  simplicity  bf  the  net  receipts  tax 
and  the  nexus  ef  a  value  added  tax. 

Our  tax  cal^ilation  refers  to  num- 
bers which  are  currently  analysed  by 
America's  busiiiessmen.  M^erial  pur- 
chases in  this  calculation  is  from  the 
cost  of  goods  told  formula,  now  uti- 
lized for  incolie  tax  purpoaea,  and 
which  is  a  line  Item  on  the  tax  returns 
of  taxpayers  wibh  inventoriea. . 

In  addition,  ithe  base  numbers,  of 
gross  receipts  ttid  purchases,  are  rela- 
tively difficult  Ito  massage,  and  are  al- 
ready subject  to  IRS  scrutiny  in  their 
audits  of  incoihe  tax  returns.  There- 
fore, this  adds  little  to  the  burdens  of 
tax  calculation  br  collecUon. 

The  tax  is  calculated— ignoring  the 
$100,000  floor-rin  the  manner  indicat- 
ed in  this  duffti  for  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tb  be  printed  immediate- 
ly after  my  statiement. 

As  Mr.  BrnnxN  indicated,  our  bOl 
makes  provisiohs  for  exports  and  im- 
ports. Imports  will  be  subject  to  the 
tax  as  If  manufactured  here,  and  ex- 
porters will  receive  refunds  of  the  Su- 
perfund tax.  The  adjustmeat  for 
transportation  in  calculating  the 
refund  amount^  is  required  in  order  to 
prevent  the  refunding  of  amounts  paid 
for  transportation  which  are  included 
in  the  matoliA  purchases  line  item, 
and  yet  are  not  subjected  to  this  tax. 
For  domestic  tales  and  imports  this 
impurity  can  b^  rescdved  merely  by  ad- 
justment of  th^  Superfimd  excise  tax 
rate.  i 

I  ask  that  my  colleaguea  give  this 
proposal  serious  consideration,  and 
Join  me  in  acknowledging  that  a 
broad-based  tax  such  ss  our  proposal 
makes  the  proper  balance  of  revenue 
needs,  collectii^  burdens  and  nexus  to 
the  problem.  I  ask  for  nnanlmous  con- 
sent to  print  the  bill  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remtrics. 

Oroa  receipts  ttaoi  manufactuiins 
and  production  jC  Umee  Superfund 
excise  tax  .........> «....         X 

Lew  Superfund  tax  credit:  llaterlsl 
purchaaes  minus  (Material  pur- 
cbsMs  divided  My  1+8ET  tax  rate).         T 


Committee  m  CcHnmerce.  Science,  and 
Transpmrtatlon. 


Equals   total   Superfund 
tax  burden  * _. 


By  Mr.  £>ANFORTH  (for  him- 
self.     Mr.      Packwood,      Mr. 
OoBTOK,  and  Mr.  Sibvum): 
S.  958.  A  bil^  to  provide  authoriaar 
tion  of  appropriations  for  activities 
imder  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Minagement  Act;  to  the 


fISBXBT  UOMUBTATIOII  AHD 
ACT  BBAOTBOUSATIOK 

•  Mr.  DANFORTO.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  my 
colleagues  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
woool,  Wsshlngton  [Mr.  Goktoh], 
and  Alaska  [Mr.  Snvnrsl,  a  2-year  <e- 
authorlBUion  of  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
ery Cqnsgvatlon  and  Management 
Act  CMFCMA].  The  Magnuson  Act, 
enacted  in  1976,  authorized  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  conserve  and 
manage  the  flshery  resources  within 
the  UJB.  conservation  zone  extending 
fttnn  Uie  territorial  sea  to  200  nautical 
miles  frcm  rtiore. 

The  MFCMA  provided  for  the  cre- 
ation of  eight  Regional  Fishery  Man- 
agement Councils  with  the  q)eoific  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  developing  fishery  man- 
agement plans  for  the  fishery  re- 
sources found  in  the  n.S.  Fishery  Con- 
servation Zone.  ISach  fishery  plan 
identlflea  the  optimum  yield  which 
could  be  harvested  annually,  the  VS. 
harvest,  the  total  allowable  level  of 
fcneign  fiahlng,  and  the  management 
rules  governing  foreign  and  domestic 
harvesting. 

In  order  to  fulfill  obligations  con- 
ferred under  the  MFCMA.  the  Nation- 
al Marine  Fisheries  Sorice  conducts 
programs  involving  the  budget  subacti- 
viticB  of  information  collection  and 
analysis,  conservation  and  manage- 
ment, and  State  and  industry  assist- 
ance. The  fiscal  year  1985  appropria- 
tion f <»■  carrying  out  these  responsibO- 
ities  was  approximately  $69  million. 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
imposes  a  freeze  on  spending  under 
the  act.  It  provides  a  simple  reauthor- 
ization of  the  act  at  that  same  figure 
for  next  year  and  at  a  4.5  percent 
hiitfier  figure  for  fiscal  year  1087. 

At  thIa  time,  I  am  not  proposing  any 
substantive  amendments  to  the  Mag- 
nuson Act  However,  a  hearing  will  be 
held  on  funding  and  operation  of  the 
MFCMA.  Therefore,  I  am  not  foreclos- 
ing the  possibility  of  offering  changes 
to  the  act  at  a  later  date  if  responsible 
Improvementa  are  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Rbdobd  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  aa  follows: 

S.958 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RefireaentaUvee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembied,  Tbat  sec- 
tion 40S  of  the  llagnuaon  Ftahery  Conaervs- 
Uon  snd  Manacment  Act  (16  UJB.C.  1882)  is 
^f«M««<«M<  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foilowlni: 

"(U)  188,565,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
Septentoer  M,  1988. 

"(U)  $71,838,975  for  the  flacal  year  endlns 
S^itember  30, 1987.".* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self.     Mr.      Packwood.      Mr. 


GoKTOii.  Mr.  Sravxirs,  and  Mr. 

HoixiHoa): 
S.  959.  A  bill  to  ammd  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Ccnn- 
mittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

ACT 


•  Mr.  DANFORtB.  Mr.  Preaident, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  my 
colleagues  frtun  Oregtm  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  Washington,  [Mr.  Goaroa], 
Alaska  [Mr.  Sisvcm],  and  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HoLUwoal.  a  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Coastal  Z(nie  Manage- 
ment Act  [CZMAl.  Thia  bill  reauthor- 
izea  the  CZMA  for  5  yeara.  It  imposes 
a  freeze  on  spending  under  the  act, 
setting  the  fiscal  year  1986  authoriza- 
tion level  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priation level  and  allowing  for  a  4.5- 
percent  inereaae  for  subsequent  flacal 
years. 

The  CZMA  waa  enacted  in  1972  and 
has  been  reauthorized  twice.  In  1976 
and  1980.  The  purpose  of  the  act  ia  to 
establiah  and  maintain  a  national  ixo- 
gram  for  the  management,  protection 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  coast- 
si  areas. 

Since  1972,  28  Statea  and  terrltorlea 
have  developed  and  implemented  fed- 
erally approved  coastal  management 
plans.  The  Departmmt  of  Commerce, 
specifically  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmoq>herlc  Adminlstratl<m  [NOAA], 
oversees  this  program  which  involvea 
complex  relationships  between  the 
States'  traditional  authority  in  land- 
use  planning  and  regulation,  and  the 
national  interest  in  effective  coastal 
zone  Dumagement. 

One  incentive  to  induce  Statea  to 
participate  in  the  CZMA  programs  is 
financial  assistance.  Grants  are  made 
available  to  States  to  sssist  them  in 
developing  snd  administering  coaatal 
management  programs. 

Over  the  years,  changea  to  the  act 
have  reflected  the  Nation's  need  to 
attain  oiergy  self -sufficiency  and  to 
mitigate  the  ef f ecta  of  any  accelerated . 
development  plans  on  coastal  areaa. 

The  biU  bdng  introduoed  today  au- 
mortxea  for  fiscal  year  1986  $2,980,000 
for  the  Estuaitoe  Sanctuary  Program 
and  $1  million  for  the  Interstate  grant 
program,  which  enoouragea  statea  to 
coordinate  coastal  zone  planning,  poli- 
cies and  programa.  Furtho'.  this  bill 
authorizes  $36  milliim  for  State  grants 
authorized  under  secticm  S06  and  S06a 
of  the  CZMA.  Finally,  $3,275,000  is 
made  available  for  administration  of 
the  CZMA  programs.  Each  of  those 
figures  is  increased  by  4.5  percent,  for 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Shortly,  the  Commerce  Committee 
wiU  condiict  reauthorization  hearings 
on  the  CZMA  ss  well  as  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  ocean  and  coastal  pro- 
grams administereil  by  NOAA.  After 
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overaU   actMtlM 
•ad  eoMtal  pro- 

be  ■nowtixl  for 


MOAA'a 
with  regard  to 
■rams,  the 
how  fundi  ihould 
flaeal  year  1966. 

Thle  reanthortaatioo  of  the  CZMA 
refleeta  my  ooaunttment  to  malntaln- 
taw  a  frecae  on  fimdliiv  of  ezMiiic  iwo- 
OQoe  a  reffew  of  the 
taeomdeCed.  the  eoogoBtttce 
to  dyft  fundi  from  one 
funedon  to  another.  The  eoauntttee 
mtsf  alw  diooae  to  modlflr  the  fttmu- 
la  for  leetian  S66a  cranti  to  States  eo 
a*  to  decreaee  the  PederM  ahare  and 
reduce  the  overaD  anthoftaatlon  level 
aooonUncly. 

Alfhttuch  bodfet  conoeme  dominate 
mvdi  of  the  iHeniMlon  thle  year,  the 
CZMA  hearing  will  neeeaarily  addreae 
any  wHwtanttve  diangea  In  the  act 
that  way  be  mepoeed.« 
•  Mr.  HOUJNa&  Mr.  Preaident. 
today  I  am  pleaaed  to  Join  with 
tor  DaafOHBi  and  othera  in 
Inc  Imlalatinn  to  reauthoriM  the 
Ctraatal  Zooe  MaoaccmaQt  Aet  whidi  I 
initially  anthorad  IS  yean  aca  This 
bm.  iriien  ntftf^^s  win  allow  State 
and  Pedanl  OorenMnenti  to  continue 
to  maaase  and  weraea  the  devtfop- 
ment  of  the  dtvene  leaiwujea  of  our 
Matlcnl  coastal  Moe. 

TMb  — «>f>"»«t  Is  BBiiintial  By 
the  end  of  the  decade,  an  tt**— **^  76 
percHit  of  our  popiilatinn  wlD  Uve 
within  66  milaa  of  the  ocean,  an  in- 
ereaee  of  nearty  66  percent  in  66  years. 
In  the  nonmetiopolltan  areas  of  the 
,  this  increase  baa  been  even 
with  the  population 
46  percent  in  the  16  yean 
IVro  to  1666.  In  my  own  home 
State  of  South  Carolina,  the  popula- 
tion in  our  eight  coastal  oountlee  is  ex- 
pected to  mora  than  double  during  the 
next  18  yean.  TUa  phenomenal 
growth,  if  illowsd  to  occur  Without 


the  potential  to  eaose  long-term 
datlon  of  our  coastal  reeources. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 
when  enacted  tai  1673.  anticipated  this 
trend  and.  to  date,  has  provided  the 
eamprehcnslve  approach  necessary  to 
the  ddeterlous  effecU 
by  increased  population  pres- 
sure. Ptr  this  reason,  it  is  vital  that  we 
continue  with  our  commitment  to  the 
protection,  management,  and  develop- 
ment of  our  fitaital  reeources. 

Mr.  President,  tt  to  unfortunate  that 
this  important  program  has  been 
funded  at  only  about  half  the  author- 
ised level  in  recent  years.  Our  commit- 
ment could  be  much  stranger.  Howev- 
er, it  is  also  importsnt  to  the  long 
range  future  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Aet  that  our  Nation's  massive 
deficits  be  eliminatwl  A  bankrupt 
Treasury  cannot  finance  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  coastal  areas. 

Therefore,  I  have  agreed  to  qxinsor 
this  6-year  reaothoriaati<m  at  the  cur- 
rent funding  level  This  is  consistent 


with  our  overall  program  to  reduee  the 
deficit  by  treeaing  the  budget.  Al- 
thou^  this  bill  cuts  ths  CZM  authoti- 
aatlon  levd  tai  half,  it  stm  provldss  for 
the  msiiitnnanrff  of  the  current  fund- 
ing level   enough  money  to  luep  the 


Mr.  Presldsnt.  at  a  time  wiien  no  do- 
BMStle  t«"«giM»«  Is  safe  from  the 
budget  axe.  I  fed  it  is  extremdy  im- 
portant to  strem  Just  how  vital  the 
fYfiff  1  Zone  Management  Aet  is  to 
our  Nation.  We  simply  must  continue 
to  provide  for  the  effective  manage- 
ment and  utillMfion  of  our  predous 
natural  resources.  Only  so  long  ss  the 
land,  the  air.  the  fNsh  water,  and  the 
oceans  are  managed  property,  can  man 
survive.  Our  habitats  are  not  only  a 
vital  Uving  part  of  our  RepubUc  but  a 
heritace  and  trust  to  be  passsd  invio- 
late to  the  next  generation  Anyone 
who  allows  theee  prsdous  resouress  to 
be  loot  and  destroyed  will  have  scdd 
our  AmerlCBn  Urthri^t.  I  urge  my 
coUeaguee  to  support  the  reauthorim- 
tlon  of  this  important  legislations 


ADDITIONAL  C08PONSOR8 
s.  It 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monmuv.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  flrom  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallot]  was  added  as  a  comon- 
sor  of  S.  IS.  a  btU  to  protect  communi- 
cations among  Americans  from  inter- 
ception by  foreign  governments,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

■.ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTwnuM.  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Mataie  [Mr. 
ras  added  as  a  cog>onsor  of 
&  S7.  a  bm  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation, rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  natural  and  cultural  reeources 
located  on  public  or  Indian  lands,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 

■.M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bmnsmr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fNm  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Bom]  was  added  as  a  co9onsor 
of  &  86.  a  UU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1664  to  increase  re- 
search acttvltiea.  to  foster  university 
reeeareh  and  scientific  training,  and  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  scientif- 
ic equipment  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTvnuii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  HsDis]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1S6,  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a 
transitional  rule  for  the  tax  treatment 
of  certain  air  travel  benefits  provided 
to  employees  of  airllnea. 

S.  ITf 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ha>t,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  comcnsor 
of  8. 177.  a  bill  to  authorlM  a  national 
program  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
education. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  jyAwao,  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Milne  [Mr. 
I]  waa  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  & 
S66.  a  bin  to  amend  duipter  S7  of  title 
SI.  united  States  Code,  to  authorise 
contracts  retaining  private  counsel  to 
fumiah  cidlectlon  services  in  the  case 
of    iniltMf^ff    owed    the    United 


■.sai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oolb.  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

[Mr.  DoBO]  was  added  as  a  eosponafw 

of  S.  SSI.  a  bm  to  eotahUsh  a  National 

on  Neurofibromatosis. 


S.M1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MonmuB.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLUMa]  was  addad  as  a  co- 
spoomr  of  a  S61.  a  bm  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1664  to 
make  permanent  the  deduction  tot 
charitable  contributions  by  non-item- 


•.«M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Puaaua.  the 
nsmss  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  HawkxvsI  and  the  Senator  fkom 
Montana  [Mr.  Msiirml  vara  added 
as  oosponson  of  &  46S.  a  bm  to  amend 
the  Communkatlans  Aet  of  16S4  to 
provide  for  ^wJaliaert  equipment  for 
telepJaone  service  to  certain  disabled 


itaK 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mont 
[Mr.  Mncnn]  was  added  aa  a  < 
sor  of  &  406.  a  bm  to  amend  theSmaU 
Buslnem  Act  to  provide  program 
levels,  salary  and  expense  levels,  and 
authniaBtlmis  for  the  Sman  Businem 
Administration's  programs  for  fiscal 
yean  1666.  1667.  and  1666.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.«M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  HAWKin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
apoMor  of  &  496.  a  bm  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  i»ovide  for  more 
protection  to  electric  consumenk 

■.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  8S1.  a  bm  to  authorise  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  opeimtion 
and  maintenance  of  a  i^mc^I  Oper- 
ations Wing  of  the  Air  Foroe  Reserve, 
to  authorise  the  aiv>ropriation  of 
funds  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Directorate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Task  Foroe  on 
Drug  Itaf  orcement.  and  to  require  cer- 
tain reports. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MRXXHSAOif. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Boaoicx]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  668.  a  Ull  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1864  to 
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modify  the  alternative  minimum  oor- 
poratetax. 

At  the  requesli  of  Mr,  BmniBi.  the 
name  of  the  Senttor  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLD^].  the  Senator  fkom 
Maryland  [Mr.  SABBAaxs].  and  the 
Senator  from  N^  York  XMr.  Morai- 
BAir]  were  added  as  cosponaow  of  S. 
738.  a  bm  to  authorise  appropriations 
to  carry  out  th*  Endangered  ibwdes 
Act  of  197S  during  fiscal  yean  1666. 
1967. 1668. 1666.  ^nd  1990. 

•.TSt 

At  the 
the  name  of 

[Mr.  QUATLB] 

sor  of  S.  736.  a 
nal  Revenue 


of  Mr. 

from  Ttm!*"?^ 
as  a  eospon- 
to  amend  the  Inter- 
of  1964  to  make  per- 
manent the  rukB  relating  to  imputed 
interest  and  assumption  of  loans,  and 
for  other  puipoe^ 

S.  TM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  QoKiom,  the 
nsme  of  the  Senator  fkom  Mimoiiri 
[Mr.  DAHVonnli  was  added  ss  a  oo- 
aponsor  of  S.  766.  a  bm  to  aothorlae 
apprcmriatlons  io  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  tlie  programs  of  the  Na- 
tifmal  Bureau  of  Standards  lor  flsesl 
year  1966.  and  for  other  purpoaaa. 

!■.••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BBonr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Lbaht]  wa^  added  as  a  twaiwisiii 
of  &  688.  a  bm  tfestahUah  a  moratori- 
um during  the  fiscal  yean  1668  snd 
1966  on  the  tttting  of  antisatdUte 
weapons  against  objects  in  space. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  jyMauao,  his 
name  was  siMinl  as  a  oospoaisor  of  S. 
887.  a  bm  to  am«nd  the  Interaal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1684  to  extend  the  deduc- 
tion for  expenaaa  incurred  in 
tlon  with  the  t'H*"«"'w  of  arehitee- 
tural  and  tran^ortatlon  bairian  for 
the  handlcappedland  dderty. 

SBWKB  joi^  nsoumcHi  !• 

Atthe  reqpesti^of  Mr.  Kmmmn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from.  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Cta^o]  and  the 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mncnmi 
added  as  cospoiison  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16.  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amenanent  to  the  Oonstltu- 
Uon  of  the  Uniied  States  rdative  to 
equal  rights  for  ^omen  and  i 


At 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  OoBiaai.  the 
name  of  the  Sehstor  fNm  CaUfomia 
[Mr.  Wnaoii]  wM  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  JUnt  Reeolutian  S8.  a 
Joint  resolution  I  to  authoriw  and  re- 
quest the  Presi4ent  to  issue  a  proda- 
matlon  dnignating  A|»U  31  throuiAi 
37. 1668.  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
AwarenemWede." 


Joint  resdution  to  designate  the 
month  of  October  1988  as  "National 
Down  Syndrome  Month." 

anuss  JOOT  saaotoTum  vs 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Damvobth.  the 
naaae  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
Qtx,  WsBmai]  was  added  as  a  co9on- 
sor  of  Senste  Joint  Reeolution  73.  a 
Joint  resdution  to  rtfslgnstf  October 
16. 1668.  as  "Worid  Food  Day." 

asBASB  toon  naoLuxuMi  m 
the  request  of  Mr.  Dolb.  '  the 

of  the  Senator  tram  Delaware 
[Mr.  Rom],  the  Senator  from  Eawall 
[Mr.  InooTB].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Snonl.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana Dfr.  Baocos].  and  the  Senator 
fram  North  Cardlna  [Mr.  Hblmb] 
were  added  as  eoaponson  of  Oenate 
Jdnt  Readutlbn  68.  a  Joint  resolution 
diaaignatlng  the  week  Iwgliiiiiin  on 
May  8. 1668.  aa  "Natlond  Asthma  and 
AUetgy  Awaranem  We*." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  dam.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minneaota 
[Mr.  Ddbbbbbbobk]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Besoln- 
tion  6,  a  concurrent  resdution  ex- 
isiisaim  the  seiMe  of  the  Coimnm 
that  the  pdley  of  separate  devdop- 
ment  and  the  forced  relocation  of 
South  African  Bla^s  to  rtrdmsirrt 
Is  inptmsistwit  With  tun- 
vdues  and  inter- 
prindples  of 
human  rlglits  and  should  be  dleeonUn- 
ued. 

the  request  of  Mr.  C^abbiow.  the 
of  the  8wisf4w  from  Rliode 
Ofr.  Chavbb]  was  added  as  a  oo- 
of  Senate  Concurreirt  Reeoto- 
38,  a  concurrent  reedutkm  ex- 
the  aeiHe  of  the 
18.  1668.  should  be 
as  the  30th  anntveraary  <rf 
of  the  Head  Start 
and  reafflimlng  iisiiiimlisi 
for  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fboxmibb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BuMAMAMl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senstf  Concurrent  Reeolu- 
tion 86,  a  concurrent  reedutkm  ex- 
the  sense  of  the  Congrem  re- 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  study  the  con- 
oq>t  of  "nudear  winto^  and  its 
inipaet  for  the  natlond  security  of 
both 


from  Gemgia  (Mr.  Nmnr],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Lazalt].  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Cardlna  [Mr.  Tmni- 
mobb].  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  [Mr. 
Mardmlt].  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Lbvxb]  were  added  as 
eo9onson  of  Senate  Resohitlon  ISO,  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  Trust  Fund. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 41— RELATING  TO  GRAD- 
UATED CORPORATE  TAX 
RATES 

Mr.  BAUCU8  (for  hhnsdf .  Mr.  Abm- 
sxbohb.  Mr.  WpKXBB.  Mr.  Boims. 
and  Mr.  Hbibz)  subndtted  the  fdlow- 
ing  concurrent  resdution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
8.  Ooa.  Baa.  41 

wiui  Imatrty  40  percgit  d  the  gnm  imUaaal 
pradnet  and  two-thlnla  of  all  anr  employ- 


to  be 


tliia  cntmmneiiital  9irtt : 

not  attfled  by  fWeral  tax 

B  eooBter  to  the  interaato 

d  the  Nation's  I 

tax  fwCona  jitmw' 
BBfpoiate  tax 

eoBMa  d  tlSSjiSO  or  laaa  whOe  lamotiiw  a 
Hat  eotpofste  tax  rata; 

the  Vedenl  tax  vatcm  has  in- 
conwate  tax  rataa  In  var- 


At 


BVATK  toon  uaoumoai  «• 

At  the  requed  of  Mr.  Looab.  the 

name  of  the  Sehator  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.  Niacus]  itss  added  as  a  eonion- 

sor  of  Senate  Jloint  Readutlon  40.  a 


Limoa  !«• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
namea  of  the  Senatw  from  Pennsi^va- 
nla  [Mr.  Hbdr].  the  Senator  from 
California  Otr.  Cbambtob].  tiie  Senar 
tor  from  Minneaota  [Mr.  Boacswixz]. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RnoLB].  the  Smator  from  Attema 
[Mr.  Goivwaxbb].  the  Senator  from 
Iowa   (Mr.   Gbasslbt].   the   Senator 


d 
fiat  nte  voald 

fari 
it  difflenlt  tet 
thaa  to  retain  the  cagttd  they  need  to —B- 
ctate  wwiifliiilr  devdoitSMnt  and  new  Joba 
■mi  In  T^pj^ty  *f—  **»  notimliw  thrlr  fi^tfo^ 
ie  viaMlttir:  Nov.  tharef ore.  be  It 

fey  Ae  Senate  tOte  Home  ofBtp- 
not.  That  it  la  the 
d  tlie  Oai«nai  that  the  ntaoliaa  d 
porate  tax  rataa  la  eaantial  to 
the  eonttnued  vWdttar  d  the  a 
eoannnnitr  and  to  the  Matlaa'k  4 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  PNddcnt.  today 
I  am  submitting  a  eoncui'reut  resolu- 
tion, for  mysdf.  Benstor  ABiiBXBima. 
Hmstnr  Wbick^  Oenstor  Bunraaa. 
and  Senator  Hbdix.  irtildi  would  ex- 
preas  the  aense  of  the  Congrem  that 
corporate  tax  rates  should  remain 
graduated.  Congressmen  Rabob.  snd 
Cahfbsu.  sre  submitting  an  identical 
reeolutian  in  the  Houae. 

Mr.  Preaident.  smaU  businejaes  are 
vitd  to  America's  economy.  Tliey  ac- 
count for  more  than  40  percent  of  our 
grom  nstlnnsi  product  snd  two-thirds 
of  our  new  Jobs.  What's  more,  they 
provide  an  important  outlet  for  the 
entrepreneurid  9lrit  that  drives  our 
economy. 

TUs  is  egteridly  true  in  Mcmtana 
where  only  13  bustnesaes  env>loy  more 


Qwve 
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than    500    peoirie.    but    over    1S.000 
employ  50  or  IcH. 

Miny  of  thaw  BDall  biiilneawa  are 
flghtlnc  for  thair  eco<K»mic  nirvlTaL 
One  of  the  main  problem!  they  tact, 
ol  oourae.  la  ooplnc  wtth  the  Federal 
Income  tax. 


An  TAX 

When  the  Pederal  oorponte  Inoome 
tax  waa  enacted  in  1900.  It  applied  to 
aU  oorpontlona  at  the  mme  1  percent 
rate.  Over  the  next  35  yean,  the  rate 
■teartfly  rooe  but  remained  proportion- 
al: that  la.  a  aaall  corporation  itill  had 
to  pay  the  ame  tax  rate  ai  the  largeit 


In  1505.  thla  rh|n«art  In  a 
to    Ooosrem.    Frewlent    Roooevelt 
noted  that: 

•  •  •  Our  ■aaDtr  eorpontlMH  are  fi|M- 
inc  not  only  for  their  own  local  woD-telnc 
but  for  that  fairfy  dMritoatad  aattonal  ptoa- 
parity  wtiMi  oaakaa  laiaa  Mala  enteivriae 


Tberefbre.  he  eootlnued: 

•  •  •  [it]  aavM  only  equttaUa  •  •  •  to 

adjuat  oar  tax  iialiiui  in  awnwlinffr  with 

r.  ail»aii>Baa.  and  tact.  Tba 

aboaU  not  cany  bur- 


Aecordincly.  Prealdent  Rooaevelt 
inopoaod  revWnc  the  corporate  tax  by 
eataUliWnc  gradoated  corporate  tax 
rateo.  ao  thai  ■»]]  corporatlaaa  would 
be  aubjeet  to  lower  raartinal  rates 
than  laise  ooea. 

Since  Tf*-*™*"^  of  PraaMent  Rooae- 
v^'s  propoaal.  the  number  of  brackets 
and     the     rates     haie     frequggtly 

al  Reoeareh  Service  recently  noted, 
"rate  graduation  has  been  a  port  of 
the  Uhlted  Statea  corporate  tax  struc- 
ture since  IMS." 

XTnder  current  law.  the'cmporate  tax 
rates  are  16  poreent  of  the  first 
$35,000  of  a  corporation's  taxable 
tnrw»«*:  18  percent  of  taxable  inoome 
between  $25,000  and  $50,000:  SO  per- 
cent of  taxable  inoome  between 
$50,000  and  $75,000:  40  percent  of  tax- 
able Inoome  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000;  and  40  pooent  of  taxable 
Inoome  over  $100,000.  As  a  result,  cor- 
poratkna  pay  $30^50  less  Inootne  tax 
OD  their  first  $100,000  of  taxable 
Income  than  they  would  under  a  flat 
46  percent  rate  under  a  provision  of 
the  1984  Tax  Act.  corporatkms  whose 
taxable  income  exceeds  $1  million  lose 
thto  benefit 

Recently,  several  proposals  have 
been  made  to  ova-haul  the  Tax  Code. 
The  most  prominent  is  the  Treasury 
DoMrtpMnt's  proposed  "Tax  Reform 
for  Fairness.  Simplicity,  and  Growth." 

This  is  a  aolous  proposal  that  con- 
taliH  many  sound  elements.  But  its 
suggested  new  corporate  rate  structure 
is  not  one  of  them.  Treasury  proposes 
reidadng  the  current  system  of  grad- 
uated rates  with  a  flat  rate  of  33  per- 
cent. On  its  face,  enaetmoit  of  this 
particular  proposal  would  mean  a  mas- 


sive tax  tocrsasf  for  the  amalleat  of 
our  corporations,  who  now  are  subject 
to  rates  of  15  or  18  percent.  Indeed, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businesses  recently  estimated  that 
enactment  of  the  Treasury  propasal 
would  result  in  a  tax  increase  for  75 
percent  of  America's  smallest  COTpora- 
tlons. 

PBOSA«SOO>a 

I  guess  you  could  say  that  the  Treas- 
ury's proposed  flat  corporate  rate  wlU 
simplify  the  Tax  Code,  because  it  wUl 
reduce  the  section  11  corporate  rate 
schedule  from  nine  lines  that  take  up 
about  one-half  of  one  page  to  one  line 
that  takes  up  even  leas  space.  But  it 
might  simplify  some  small  businesses 
right  out  of  existence.' 

So  what  are  the  Treasury's  reasons 
for  this  change?  On  pages  138  and  130 
of  volume  H  of  the  Treasury  proposal. 
Treasury  gives  two.  First.  Treasury 
argues  that  a  system  of  graduated 
rates  must  be  based  on  the  abOlty-to- 
pay  coooept  and  that  ability  to  pay 
has  no  application  to  corporationa. 
Second,  Treasury  argues  that  the  ex- 
istence of  corporate  rates  that  are  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  individual  rates 
crsates  sheltering  oppmtualtlas  thai* 
can  be  reduced  only  by  the  Imposition 
of  complicated  penonal  holding  com- 
pany rules  wv*  similar  restrictions. 

This  reasoning  overlooks  several  im- 
portant points. 

First,  the  corporate  income  tax  Itself 
is  partly  based  aa  the  notion  that  cor- 
porations are  Indqwndent  entitles 
that  obtain  valuatde  privileges  from 
the  Oovemment  and  may.  In  return 
for  these  privileges,  be  subject  to  tax. 
It  follows,  as  President  Roooevelt  said 
hi  his  1935  message  to  Congress,  that 
"the  advantages  and  the  protections 
conferred  upon  corporatiims  by  Gov- 
ernment inoease  in  value  as  the  slw 
of  the  corporation  tncrsases."  and  that 
a  graduated  corporate  tax  rate  takes 
this  into  account 

Second,  many  small  businesses  have 
difficulty  obtaining  loans  for  operat- 
ing and  expansion  capital  and  must 
use  retained  earnings  instaart  As  the 
1980  White  House '  Small  Business 
Commission  noted— whUe  idvocaUng  a 
corporate  rate  structure  that  would  be 
even  more  graduated  than  the  current 
one: 

[a]  mora  sndnatad  corporate  tax  would 
b^  expand  the  retalnad  aamtnsa  availatde 
to  a  anall  company  for  rataveatment,  and 
retained  eamhigi  are  the  aoundeat  and  aaoat 
raUaUe  aourea  of  bualneaa  capltaL 

Third,  it  may  be  poasllde  to  revise 
the  personal  holding  company  rules 
and  other  similar  antlshelta*  rule  so 
that  we  an  achieve  tax  simplification 
without  Imposing  a  massive  tax  in- 
crease on  the  supposed  beneficiaries  of 
the  simplification. 

Finally,  our  graduated  corporate 
rates  are  partly  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  want  to  give  small  corporations  a 
break.  An  economist  might  argue  that 


it's  unfair  and  inefficient  to  tax  a 
owner  grocery  at  a  lower  rate  than 
Safeway  or  AAP.  But  we've  long  be- 
lieved that  small  bustneases  provide 
spedal  boiefits  to  our  society  and  de- 
serve reasonable  incentives  that  help 
them  thrive.  A  system  of  graduated 
corporate  tax  rates  Is  a  straight-for- 
ward way  to  provide  such  incentives. 
Some  might  call  graduated  owporate 
rates  a  "tax  loophole."  But  even  if 
that's  true.  It's  one  I'm  not  going  to 
apologise  for. 

■aa  aaAooATBt  haxb  aiamonoit 

Mr.  President  tax  reform  is  a 
worthy  goal  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's proposal  and  others  like  It  are 
valuable  contributions  to  our  pursuit 
of  thatgoaL 

But  Just  as  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment acknowledges  that  there's  no 
need  for  tax  reform  to  mean  the  elimi- 
nation of  graduated  individual  ratea, 
there's  no  need  for  tax  refonn  to  mean 
the  elimlnat,lon  of  graduated  corporate 
ratea.  They  are  a  traditional  part  of 
our  corporate  tax  system,  have  not 
been  subject  to  wldeqtread  abuse  or 
otherwise  generated  public  discontent 
and  make  good  economic  sense. 

That  is  iriiy  we  are  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution  that  notifies  the  ad- 
ministration, before  It  submits  its  re- 
vlaed  tax  reform  proposal,  that  Con- 
gress bdieves  that  "the  retention  of 
graduated  corporate  rates  is  essential 
to  the  continued  viability  of  the  small 
business  community  and  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy." 

I  hope  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  cosponsor  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. That  way.  we  may  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  Treasury  Department  and 
others  to  withdraw  their  opposition  to 
gradiuted  corporate  tax  ratea.  so  that 
we  can  put  this  issue  behind  us  and 
move  on  to  debate  other  important  tax 
reform  issues.* 

•  Mr.  WdCKER.  Mr.  President  as 
many  of  my  coUeagues  know,  for  the 
past  several  months  various  members 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  have 
been  holding  field  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  tax  reform  and  the  effect  of 
reform  on  small  businesses.  It  is  dear 
after  this  first  round  of  hearings  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  concerns 
that  small  businesses  have  is  whether 
the  current  graduated  corporate  tax 
rate  will  be  retained  in  the  various  tax 
reform  proposals  that  Congress  will 
consider.  It  is.  in  fact  a  universal  feel- 
ing anumg  small  business  persons  that 
have  appeared  at  these  hearings  that 
the  graduated  corporate  rates  have 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  in  terms 
of  their  ability  to  retain  the  capital 
they  need  tagrow. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Biisiness  Committee.  I  have  placed  the 
need  for  graduated  corporate  rates 
that  reflect  the  special  needs  of  small 
businesses  high  on  my  legislative 
agenda.  The  Importance  of  these  rates 


is  not  Just  f  0^  the  survival  .of  nnall 
businesses,  however,  but  for  the  econo- 
my as  a  wholt  since  it  is  smaU  busi- 
nesses that  geherate  the  great  majori- 
ty of  ne^  Jobs  pn  thlrcountry. 

Fortunately.,  ovfr  the  past  few  yean 
those  of  us  wno  recogniae  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  gfaduated  ratea  for  small 
businesses  havje  been  suoceosftal  in  get- 
ting legldatiott  passed  that  preaenres. 
and  refines,  the  tax  rates  that  apply  to 
small  bustnessps.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant elemms  of  the  1981  Boonom- 
Ic  Recovery  T|jc  Act  [IBTA].  for  ex- 
ample, was  ajinnvision  that  reduced 
the  lowest  corporate  tax  rate  from  17 
lieroent  to  11^  percent  This  amend- 
ment which  «ras  offered  by  Soiator 
Numr  and  mjiself.  and  which  passed 
the  Senate  by|  a  vote  of  93  to  0.  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  that 
small  business^  were  able  to  create  aU 
of  the  net  new  Jobs  during  the  1983-83 
recession. 

In  addition  to  the  1981  amendment, 
a  provision  wgs  added  to  the  Deficit 
ReducUon  Ac$  of  1984  that  was  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  a  veater 
amoimt  of  the  benefits  of  the  lower 
rate  enacted  lb  1981  would  accrue  to 
small  buflnessfs  As  a  means  of  adilev- 
ing  VaiB  end.  I  the  provlsian  Added  a 
surtax  on  all  cbrporate  taxable  inoome 
over  $1  milli<H|.  The  intended  effect  of 
the  provision  fe  spelled  out  in  the  oim- 
f  erence  report  that  accompanied  the 
bill: 

The  graduate4  corporate  rate  waa  added 
In  1978  to  eaae  the  burden  on  anall  boal- 
neaa.  However,  line  corporatkaa  aa  wdl  aa 
snaU  corporatlena.  are  entttlad  to  theae 
beneflta.  Congreai  bellevea  that  lane  aorpo- 
ratknw  Bhould  n^  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  mall  boiineai  provlalan.  Therefore, 
the  beneftu  of  graduated  ratea  an  general- 
ly ^Hftw*^^  for  any  cotpontlcp  wtth  lane 


Today,  the  special  and  amnopriate 
tax  treatment  that  has  been  carefully 
crafted  for  small  businesses  over  the 
last  decade  is  In  danger  of  being  elimi- 
nated. Furthermore,  what  should  not 
be  lost  in  all  Of  this  discussion  of  tax 
reform,  is  that  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  today  to  correct  the  current  dis- 
crimination against  smaH  businesses 
even  with  a  graduated  corporate  rate. 

Fortunately]  we  have  before  us  a  res- 
olution that  [expresaes  these  senti- 
ments quite  forcefully,  stating  that 
"  •  •  *  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  retention  of  the  graduated  corpo- 
rate tax  ratea  is  essoitlal  to  the  con- 
tinued vlabillliy  of  the  small  bustneas 
community  *  ^  *."  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  wtmderlng  why 
this  resolutloq  is  offered  at  this  ttane,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Treas- 
ury Departmeht  is  In  the  process  of  re- 
writing their  earlier  proposal  keeptaig 
in  mind  the  concerns  expressed  about 
many  provlscnls,  including  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  single!  corporate  tax  rate,  that 
was  a  part  of  their  earlier  draft  Thus, 
while  there  is  still  some  Internal 
debate    within    the    administration 


about  the  wisdom  of  eliminating  grad- 
uated corporate  rates,  we  should  make 
every  ef  f ml  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  these  rates  to  the  Nation's 
small  businesses  and  our  economy  as  a 
whole. 

I  think  this  resolution  sends  a  clear 
and  convincing  signal  to  the  admlnis- 
tnuUon.  and  anyone  Interested  in  tax 
reform,  that  retention  of  the  current 
graduated  owporate  tax  rates  is  indis- 
penaaUe  to  the  Stealth  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation's  small  businesses  and  to 
our  economy  as  a  whole.  I  ccnnmend 
my  colleaguea.  Senator  AaatSTBOM 
and  Senator  Baucds,  for  introducing 
this  resolution  and  I  urge  the  rest  of 
my  ddleagues  to  support  Its  passage  at 
the  earliest  poBBlhle  time« 


Cost  of  LMng  Adjustments  for  flacal  yean 
1»M  throucb  1988. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESQLU- 
TION  43— URGING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  RECONSIDER  AND 
CANCEL  HIS  PROPOSED  VISIT 
TO  BTTBURG 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MRmnAOif.  and  Mr.  KBHimnr)  sub- 
mlttf^d  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
luttmi:  mbkii  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  FcHvign  Relations: 
a  Cow.  Rsa.  43 

Whereas  Prealdent  Reagan  has  announced 
hli  intention  to  visit  the  Bitbun  mOitaty 
oenetery  in  hia  fortlicominc  trip  to  Weat 
OernMny; 

Whereaa  the  German  aoldlen  interred  at 
BItbon  feU  durinc  the  1944  BatUe  of  the 
Bidge.  a  Oerman  offensiTe  that  coat  81.000 
VS.  ranialtiff  inciudiny  19.000  American 
men  who  made  the  supreme  ncrifloe  in  this 
battle  to  o|i|M)at  Nazi  terror; 

Whereaa  the  Oerman  Sixth  Panaer  Army 
of  the  Waff  en  aa  was  led  in  this  battle  by 
aa  Ocneral  Joaeidi  "Sepp"  Dietrich,  who 
waa  sttbaaquently  convicted  of  war  crimes, 
itw.i«iiWny  ramonaiblltty  for  the  massacre  by 
aa  troopa  of  American  prisoners  of  war  at 
Malmedy.  aome  thirty  mHea  from  Bitburs: 

Whereaa  survivors  of  victims  of  Nasi 
terror  and  American  veterans  who  ooura- 
seoualy  fought  asainst  Nasi  genocide  and 
uwarilnn  are  understandably  offended  by 
the  Preaident's  propoaed  visit  to  BItburg: 

Reaohred  that  tt  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Preaident  should  reorasider  this 
itmrt^Ann  to  Vliit  Bitbun  aod  should  omit 
this  visit  from  his  propoaed  itliterary. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     134— RE- 
LATINO     TO      COST-OF-UVINO 
INCREASES  FOR  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY RECIPIENTS 
Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Motmi- 
HAM,  Mr.  RnoLB,  Vtr.  C^kahstoh,  Mr. 
BusoiCK.  Mr.  FOBD.  BCr.  Goax.  Mr. 
Kxnmnr.    Mr.    Kxbbt,    Mr.    Man- 
BHBAUit,  Mr.  Saibamis,  and  Mr.  Lau- 
Tsmaao)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lutlim:  which  went  over  under  Rule 
XIV: 

aRas.134 
RemAved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
nrnafu  that  the  Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal 
1986  and  aucceeding  years  sluUl  indude  suf- 
ffoient  amounts  under  functicm  650  (Social 
Security)  so  as  to  allow  full  funding  of  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  135- 
ORIOINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED  AUTHORIZING  EZ- 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMTT- 
TEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING, 
AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS^ 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  Mr.  Gaw),  from  the 
Committee  on  Wanking.  Hoiislng.  and 
Urban  Affairs,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

a  Res.  135 

Jtesoloed,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functloos  under  the  HTanding 
Rulea  of  the  Senate,  in  aooordance  with  its 
Jurisdietion  under  rule  ZXV  of  su^  rules. 
inrliMlIng  luridtng  bearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  snd  making  ln»ftigatinna  as  au- 
tboriaed  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
ZXVI  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Wanking.  HonsJiig.  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authoriBed  from  Ifardi  1, 
1985  through  Februay  28. 1966,  in  tts  diaere- 
tloo  (1)  to  make  expendlturea  from  the  eon- 
tlngent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (3)  te'eaaploy 
personnel,  and  (6)  wtth  the  prior  conasnt  of 
the  Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Ccimidttee  on  Rulea  and  Ad- 
minlstntkin.  to  uae  on  a  reimbunaUe  baais 
the  aervloes  of  peraoraid  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sac.  2.  The  expenaea  of  the  committee 
under  this  reaolutkm  shall  not  exceed 
$1^78.550,  of  whldi  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  tat  the  pro- 
curement of  the  aerrioea  of  indMdual  con- 
soltanta.  or  orgaidaatlans  thereof  (aa  au- 
thorlwd  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  training  of  the  prof easlanal  staff  of 
sudi  wMwwiHi**  (under  prooedurea  specified 
by  aectioo  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

Ssc.  S.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommendar 
tloiM  for  leghlaWnn  as  tt  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  Friauary  28. 1986. 

Ssc.  4.  s!«if  ■>■>»  of  the  ooomlttee  under 
this  resolutlan  shall  be  paid  from  the  opn- 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
spproved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
qutoed  tifit  the  diabmsement  of  salarlea  of 
empliiyeea  paid  at  an'annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  138-^TO 
DIRECT  REPRESENTATION  BY 
THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (f<H-  Mr.  DoLB.  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bnn)  submitted  the 
following  resolution:  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

aRis!l36 

Wboeas.  in  the  caae  of  In  re  WHKT,  Inc. 
et  aL,  pending  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
App«Us  tor  the  Fbst  Circuit,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  sections  106  and  121  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Amendments  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Act  of  1984.  Public  Law  96-SSS. 
has  been  placed  in  issue; 

Whoeas.  the  Department  of  Justice,  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  branch,  has  inter- 
vened in  this  case  to  asaert  that  these  sec- 
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tiMltattod 


the 


•r  tttt 

itail  INUVMN   lOf 

I  Of  Um  Vmam  of  kuk- 
prtar  to  tbt  Act. 
tann.  Afttdo  n. 
rloftheOuuitHMWon; 

to  wettan  7«S(e). 
TMta}.  and  TMCa)  of  tte  BMa  in  Ooveni- 
Aet  of  IfVa.  a  UAC  liaMMe). 
««}.  «ad  vncaxunx,  tM  aanat* 
dtafwt  Its  OtaiHl  to  iitM»ftm  Id  tte 
ol  tte  Biimi  ii  any  lapri  ocMoo  In 

ondtr  tte  Cwlllulluii  an  piMcd  In 
How.  tteraftwa  te  It 

fflwnrtiC  Ttet  tte 
li  dlwetod  to  IntatTont  In  tte  name  of  tte 
Bwiati  In  tte  eaae  of  In  re  WHBT.  Kic.  et 


SDIATC  RSBQLOnON  1S7-RB- 
LATmO  TO  CXXTTOF-UVINO 
mCRKASB  UMDKR  SOCIAL  8B- 
CDRTXT 

MM.  HAWKINS  aoknltted  the  fol- 
kmtac  reaotatloD:  which  wm  refetred 
to  the  OooiBlttae  on  Fbaanee: 

&BM.1ST 

tte 
Itn  to  BTOvMe  antoMatlc  eoatpof- 


lea 


>  payable  to  Indl- 
tltle  n  of  tte  Social  Security 
Act: 

tte  aodal  eeeurlty 

o<  aodal 

and  la  cxpaeted  by 
of  tte  Vedafai  (Md-Aae  and 
BouraiMie  Tnat  rond  to  operate 
I  «eO  Into  tte  next  eentary: 
tte  eoctal  aeeurtty  praciam  to  a 
Into  whleta  tte  ftdval  Oovam- 
vlth  tte  voeken  of  thlB 
»w  retired  liave  made  a 
Uf etime  of  paynMOta  Into  tte  aodal  aeeorlty 
vith  tte  e«pertatlon  of  raeeMnc 
Indudinc  eaet«f-IMnc 


tte 
ata 


oidaje.  aarrtvata.  and  iMmhlltty 
iflta  are  tte  only  aouroe  of 
for  —«w«—  (rf  Anwrieana  Uvlnc  en 
find  bjcmaee.  and  tte  edat-of-lMiw  adtuet- 
■anlB  doe  to  ledpJMrti  under  enrmt  law 
are  tte  only  mnaa  for  audi  Americana  to 
I  witb  birriHiil  prtom  for  eaaentlal 


to 


with  aodal  aecurlty 
tte  coetH»f-lhFln«  adfurt- 
DTeut  law,  in  order 
Bliori<tange  bodgetary'  and 
otajeetivee  undvaalnee  tte  confi- 
of  tte  pobUe  to  tte  future  of  tte 


tte  aodal  aeenflty  proiram  la 
not  part  of  tte  detldt  problem,  and  any 
etaaiwm  to  tte  program  aboold  be  mofde 
aoMy  OB  bade  of  tte  eanatratoto  of  tte  pro- 
giam  and  tte  eftaet  audi  ebangce  wlU  teve 
on  tte  program:  Wow.  tterefore.  be  It 
JUeolaoA  Ttat  It  la  tte  aenae  of  tte 
tliat  any  eoot-of-Ufing  aajuatment 
durtag  fleeal  year  INt.  flaeal  year 
IMT.  or  flaeal  year  IMS  under  title  n  of  tte 
Sodal  Seeurity  Act  aliould  be  mode  to  ae- 
eordanee  with  aeetlon  S1S(I)  of  auch  Act.  aa 
to  effect  on  tte  date  of  tte  totroductkm  of 
thieraeolutlon. 

•  Mn.  HAWKIN&  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sutaaitUnc  •  resolution  today  to 
restore  the  American  public's  confi- 
dence In  the  Social  Security  Program. 


For  months,  Social  Seeurltir  redplents 
have  had  to  Uve  in  suspenee  never 
knovlnc  If  their  oost^Mlvinc  Inereaae. 
which  they  are  entitled  to  reoehre  by 
law.  would  be  increased  or  cut.  The 
well  pubUdaed  speculation  has  bete 
followed  by  predictions  on  whether  or 
not  this  year's  budtet  resolution  wUl 
Include  a  freeae  or  partial  decrease  In 
the  COLA-and  all  of  this  has  been  ft 
the  expense  of  the  mOUoas  of  Ameri- 
cans receiving  Sodal  Security  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  It  necessary  to 
remind  my  eoileasues  that  the  Sodal 
Security  Piocram  Is  not  a  discretion- 
ary spwirtlng  program.  It  Is  self-aat>- 
porttac  It  Is  financed  entirely  by  Its 
own  tax— a  tax  that  can  be  used  for  no 
otiier  purpoae.  If  Sodal  Security  Is  re- 
duced. InchKimg  any  delay  or  reduc- 
tion In  the  oost-of -living  Increase,  the 
money  cannot  be  uied  for  any  other 
program.  Why,  then  given  these  facts, 
is  Congress  anticipating  a  budget  reso- 
lutlan  that  Includes  a  reduction  in 
benefits  paid  to  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents based  strictly  on  budgetaij  rea- 
sons and  not  at  all  on  the  ocmstralnts 
of  the  program  itself.  Is  it  because  it 
makes  the  proposed  spending  re- 
straints in  programs  that  are  financed 
by  the  General  Fund  easier  to  swil- 
low? 

I  take  the  slae  of  the  Oovemment's 
outrageous  defldt  as  seriously  as  any 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  will  work 
hard  when  the  budget  resolution 
comes  to  the  floor  to  reduce  that  defl- 
dt. but  cutting  the  Sodal  Security 
COLA  will  not  effect  the  defldt.  I 
have  heard  the  age-old  argument  that 
the  elderly  should  also  hear  the 
burden  of  putting  this  country's  finan- 
cial house  ba^  In  order.  Wdl.  Social 
Security  Is  not  part  of  the  defldt  prob- 
lem. Social  Security  is  included  in  the 
overall  calculation  of  total  outlays  and 
receipts  for  the  Government,  but 
Social  Security  is  running  a  surplus, 
and  is  predicted  to  run  large  sunduses 
for  many  years  to  come.  If  anything, 
iU  effect  on  the  defldt  is  to  hide  the 
true  figures.  Otir  efforts  to  reduce  this 
$aoo  billion  defldt  should  be  earnest 
and  their  Impact  be  real,  not  doaked 
in  reduced  figures  on  paper. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made 
a  compact  with  the  workers  of  this 
country  and  those  now  retired  made  a 
lifetime  of  payments  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  their  benefits— in- 
cluding the  cost-of-living  increase.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  renege  on  that 
agreement.  I  am  submitting  this  reso- 
lution today  to  enable  a  coalescence  of 
Senators  to  unite  with  me  on  this  im- 
portant issue— to  show  the  senior  dti- 
sens  of  this  country  that  we  intend  to 
honor  that  compact.* 


SKNA1Z  RBBOLUTION  1S8- 
ORIGINAL  RBOLOnON  RE- 
POBl'gL)  AUTHOiUZDtO  EX- 
PKWDlTDiaEB  BY  THE  COlQflT- 
TEB  ON  AFFflOIPRIATIOMS 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  flrom  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  reported  the 
foDowtaig  oriidnal  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

&RliB.lW 


Tliat.  to  esRytat  out  tta  poweia. 
igmr*temtm  under  tte  fttoiidlnt 
Rulea  of  tte  faiata.  to  aeeerdanee  with  IU 
jurladletlOB  under  rule  XZV  of  audi  rulee. 
Inrliidtog  tinlrttog  bearta^.  reporttag  aueh 


tterlaed  by  parasraph  1  of  rale  ZXVI  of 
tte  Slandtaw  Rules  of  tte  Sonata,  tte  Com- 
oatttae  on  AppropriatloaB  la  antterlSBd  ftom 
Mareb  1.  ItM  tbrough  Pabniary  as.  IMS.  to 
tta  dIaeretiflB  (1)  to  mate  ospendltnree  fNm 
tte  coBtliveat  fund  of  tte  Senate.  (S)  to 
eaoploy  peraonnel,  and  (S)  with  tte  proper 
conaent  of  tte  Okwernuient  department  or 
agency  oonoeined  and  tte  Ooounlttee  on 
Rulee  and  AiknlplalraUon.  to  uae  on  a  relm- 
bureaMe  bade  tte  aenrleea  of  perwnnd  of 
any  radi  department  or  agency. 

Sac.  a.  Tte  ewpenawe  of  tte  oommlttee 
undv  tlila  reaohitlon  aliaD  not  e»eeed 
SUMJSS.  of  which  (1)  not  to  eioeed 
$115.oas.may  be  expended  fOr  tte  proeure- 
ment  of  tte  aenrleee  of  IndMdual  eooault- 
ante,  or  organlaatlona  thereof  (aa  authottaed 
by  aeetlon  SOa  (1)  of  tte  Ledalattve  Raorga- 
nlaation  act  of  IMC.  aa  amended),  and  (a) 
not  to  eaeeod  IS.000  may  be  expended  for 
tte  tratntag  of  tte  profiilnnal  ataff  of  auch 
ooouaittee  (upder  proceduree  apedflad  by 
aectlOD  aoa(J)  of  riuch  Act). 

sac.  a.  Tte  Ooeamlttee  ihall  report  ita 
ftodtoea.  together  with  auch  raoommenda- 
tlona  for  leghlatlofi  aa  It  deema  advlaable.  to 
tte  Senate  at  tte  earlieet  practicable  date, 
but  no  later  than  FAruary  as.  ItSS. 

Sac.  4.  Cxpenem  of  tte  oommlttee  under 
thiB  raaolutlen  ahaU  be  paid  ttom  tte  eon- 
ttogent  fund  of  tte  Senatf  upon  voucten 
approved  by  tte  chapman  of  the  eonunlt- 
tee.  except  that  vouehera  diall  not  be  re- 
qu^ed  for  the  diaburaament  of  mlarlea  of 
cmployem  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


lOHWATl 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  has  scheduled 
a  public  hearing  on  Tuesday,  June  11. 
1986,  in  Washtagton.  DC.  The  Sub- 
committee wiU  reodve  testimony  on 
the  f oUowlng  bills: 

S.  40S.  To  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  establish  policy  and  procedures 
to  guide  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  in  the  issuance  of 
new  licenses  to  operate  existing  hydro- 
electric fadllUes. 

S.  4M.  To  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  provide  for  more  protection  to 
electric  consumers. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 


ill8,^198^ 


Ajnil 

BulkUng,  Waal4ngton.  DC.  at  10 
Those  wishing  |o  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  wrltllen  statements  for  the 
hearing  reoordl  should  witte  to  the 
Committee  on  tnergy  and  NatanI  Re- 
sources, Subooifimittee  on  Water  and 
Power,  XJJB.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
30510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  heating,  please  contact  Mr.  Ruas 
Brown  of  the  ^bcommlttae  staff  at 
303-224-3366. 
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raoursBATKni  ate  a 

Mr.  COCHRAn.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcomknittee  on  EBsicy.  Nu- 
clear PMlifteatian  and  Govcnunent 
Procfases  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Gov- 
enunental  Attain  wUl  hold  a  hearing 
on  Mbnday.  Ai^il  23,  1985.  in  Ctaidn- 
nati.  OH.  on  I  the  nianagwiiMiint  of 
health  and  aafBty  at  Department  of 
Energy  facOltiea.  The  heating  will  be 
held  In  room  300  of  the  Coundl  Cham- 
bers,of  the  Qirinnati  City  Ball  in 
Cindnnatt  beglhning  at  9J0  ajn.  For 
further  infotnitlon.  please  oontaet 
June  Walton  a ;  303/334-3158  or  Len 
Weiss  at  S03/33MS08. 

ounmnia  a$  sasaer  ana  mavMJO. 

Mr.  MoCLDAe.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  aiuKwmoe  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  publle 
the  srhednling  of  a  pubUe  hearing 
before  the  Oonimlttee  on  Itaergy  and 
Nsliinl  neaoiiiifs 

On  FHday.  Ayril  36,  1985,  beginning 
at  9:30  ajn..  la  room  SD-368  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuUdiiig,  the 
oommlttee  wUl  iconsider  the  following 
nomlnatlonK     i 

Hetanut  A.  Mkkldn.  of  tlw  District 
of  Columbia,  t^  be  Administrator  of 
the  Enetgy  Inloimatlon  Admlnistta- 
tlon;  Theodore  |l.  Garrish.  of  Virginia, 
to    be    an    AMstant    Secretary    of 


Energy, 
mental  and 
FarrelLof  the 
be  General 
ment  of 
Salgado,  of 
retaryof 
Those 
written 


intcrguveru- 

affftirs:  J.  Michael 

of  OoiumUa,  to 

of  the  Depart- 

and  Joaeph  ftank 

to  be  Uhder  Seo- 

it  of  Energy. 

to  testify  or  to  submit 

its  f<»-  the  hearing 


record  should  #rite  to  the  Committee 
on  Enngy  anil  Natural  Reaouroes, 
UA  Senate.  Wt&hington.  DC  30610. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
these  hearing!.!  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact David  Doaae  at  302-334-5305. 


AUTHORTTT  FOR  CCMJMITl'EES 
TO  MEET 


ooa 


ioiii 


DMMimao 

IMPSON-  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
bus  consent  that  the  Cnnmlt- 
tee  on  Aimed  Services  be  authorised 
to  meet  durintt  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  on  Thu^Klay,  April  18, 1985,  in 
doaed  executive  session  to  meet  with 
the  Swedish  Minister  of  Defense  for 


on  security  issues  in  North- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tvwfwiiiiiiiiffif  u  iiBiuanona 

Mr.  SDiPBON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  petman- 
ant  Subcommittee  on  Investigationa. 
of  the  Committee  <m  Governmental 
Affalts,  be  authorised  to  meet  during 
the  aeasion  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  18, 1985.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  U.S.  Government's  Persmmel  Se- 
cutlty  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AOOmONAL  STATEMENTS 


■REM  KM  BRANCE  OF  THE 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today.  AprU  18.  1985,  begins  the  Days 
of  Remembrance  of  the  ^Hctims  of  the 
Hotocaust.  This  year's  commemora- 
tion is  particularly  poignant  because  it 
nuuks  the  40^  anniversary  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  concentration  camps  in 
Europe. 

The  liberatifm  of  the  camps  in  1945 
revealed  to  the  entire  world  the  horri- 
ble evidence  of  the  Holocaust.  From 
the  day  the  first  Allied  soldiers  opened 
the  gates  of  the  camps,  revealing  thelr 
ghastly  history,  remembrance  became 
an  obligation  for  thoae  who  oidured. 
those  who  saw  the  horror  firsthand, 
the  rescuers,  and  for  those  who  were 
mly  distant  witnesses. 

The  term  Holocaust  uniquely  de- 
fines this,  one  of  the  most  profound  of 
tragedies  in  the  history  of  our  dvUlssp 
tlon.  It  is  not  now,  nor  may  it  ever  be, 
fully  understood.  No  sane  person  could 
conceive  the  magnitude  of  this  devas- 
tation of  humankind.  The  destruction 
of  Eastern  European  Jewry,  both  the 
people  and  their  life,  their  history  and 
culture,  was  uniquely  the  Holocaust 

The  Holocaust  was  a  reign  of  terror 
in  this,  the  most  advanced  century  of 
mankind,  Six  million  Jews  and  mil- 
lions of  ot&er  Innocent  victims  of  Nasi 
oppression  had  their  lives  extin- 
guished by  a  modem  state  using  the 
full  powers  of  the  law.  not  to  preserve 
or  enhance  human  life  and  ognity. 
but  to  events  of  the  Holocaust  were 
not.  as  we  would  often  prefer  to  think, 
a  random  outbreak  of  maniacal  law- 
lesness;  ratiier  th^  were  thet  rigor- 
ous, systonatie.  bureaucratlcally  orga- 
nised, legally  sanctioned  murder  of 
miiitona  of  Innoocnt  people  whose  only 
crime  was  the  Jewish  identity  of  one 
of  their  gran^bMrents. 

The  evfl  did  not  begin  with  extermi- 
nation. It  commoiced  slowly,  in  gradu- 
al stages,  escalating  from  dimrlmina- 
tlon  and  random  violence.  After  each 
move.  Hitler  and  his  Nasi  colleagues 
waited,  sssrsnlnir  the  reaction,  wonder- 
ing aloud  if  anyone  cared.  By  1941, 


Hitler  was  ready  to  go  forward  with 
what  was  called  "The  Final  Solutian 
of  the  Jewish  Question."  That  was  the 
terrfUe  bureaucratic  name  for  the 
plan  to  annihilate  the  Jews  of  Europe. 
And  so  the  ftmofntratifln  <T"*rT 
became  death  eampa.  The  drum  rril  of 
their  luunes  echoes  inside  oiu-  heads 
with  a  chilling  awesomeneas:  Ansch- 
wits,  Maidanek.  It^ddlnka,  Bdsec  •  *  • 

And  whUe  the  death  camps  were  per- 
forming their  dreadful  tasks,  the  dvO- 
iaed  worid  stood  sUenL  In  the  chron- 
Ides  of  those  hiKtw-sttlcken  <teys. 
iriille  the  odm*  of  burning  flesh  putri- 
fled  the  air  of  the  rural  couirtryside 
where  the  death  fhctories  did  their 
wmk.  not  a  sinite  *«««fc«"ff  raid  on  the 
railroad  tracks  leadins  to  the  camps  or 
the  mass  destruction  machinery  was 
permitted.  IHren  a  few  days  of  inter- 
ruption in  the  death  wotks  might  have 
saved  thousands  of  Uvea.  By  silence,  by 
inaction.  Uiose  who  knew  of  the 
horror,  without  intention  (n*  malice, 
contributed  to  the  process.  SUenoe 
helps  mly  the  oppreasor,  never  the 
victim. 

As  we  recall  the'  taeatory  of  inhu- 
manity in  its  most  extreme  f<Hin.  we 
must  not  become  indifferent  to  the 
more  ordinary  forms  of  evil  which  sur- 
round us;  rather  our  ondetstanding  of 
the  past  must  sharpen  our  sensitivity 
to  the  present  and  our  stake  in  the 
future.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  evfl 
period  in  modon  history,  human  resU- 
ience  persisted.  In  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto,  young  Jews  resisted  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Gomans  to  deport  them. 
To  almost  the  last  perton.  they  held 
the  German  Aimy  at  bay  tar  more 
than  8  weeks,  longer  than  the  atmles 
of  many  Eunvean  countries  were  aide 
to  do.  And  non-Jews,  like  the  Danish 
people,  showed  courage  too.  They  re- 
sisted  the  Nads  and  saved  almost  all 
the  Jews  in  their  land.  They  merely 
treated  these  dtiaois  as  neighbors  in 
their  community.  The  ordinary 
became  extraordinary  in  the  Holo- 
caust 

We  must  also  roaember  ttie  survi- 
votB.  Forty  years  ago,  their  akeletsl 
bodies  and  staring  eyes  shodced  the 
world.  Even  more  than  the  rows  of 
stacked  corpses,  the  si^t  of  those  rav- 
aged faces  represented  the  horror  of 
the  Holocaust  to  the  outside  worid. 

The  courage,  the  indomitable 
human  qilrit  'of  the  survivors,  must 
truly  be  remembered  and  htmored. 
They  endured  the  worst  hell  that  man 
can  oontriire.  and  they  maintained  the 
wUl  to  live.  llieirB  was  the  true  victo- 
ry, not  the  victory  of  the  battlef  leld. 

The  exceptional  determination  of 
the  survivors  is  a  true  wonder.  Women 
who  saw  their  first  families  perish  in 
flames  somehow  found  the  courage  to 
bring  human  life  into  this  world  again. 
Sons  who  parted  from  fathers  had  the 
tenadty  to  share  life  anew  with  their 
sons.  The  people  who  saw  the  collapse 
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of  aU  vtakm.  who  undeistood  that  de- 
ipair  was  a  onrect  undentandlnc  of 
our  reality,  learned  to  dream  and  to 
hope.  Many  retouilt  their  lives  in  this 
country,  while  others  restored  them- 
sehres  in  a  recreated  homeland  in 
IsraeL 

And  so  we  set  aside  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance each  Aprfl  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  killed 
and  to  honor  the  survivan.  If  we  let 
the  memory  dip  away,  if  we  fail  to  re- 
membo*.  then  the  enemies  of  human- 
ity will  finally  oonquw.  That  would  be 
unthinkable.  And  so  we  pause  in  the 
daily  ThyUm  of  our  lives  to  remember. 

I  fear  that  unless  we  remember, 
imleas  we  act.  the  tragedy  of  the  Holo- 
caust may  become  a  precedent,  and 
precedoit  invites  repetition.  Human 
solidarity,  our  collective  efforts,  and 
our  soise  of  fmpathy  can  make  a  dif - 
fermoe.  Together  we  must  strive  to 
affirm  the  resilience  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  power  of  compassion 
while  reeognlatng  the  vulnerability  of 
life  and  it»r  value.  We  must  strive  to 
live  In  haimony  and  in  peace,  and  to 
use  government  in  service  of  human- 
ity. Together,  we  pause  to  remember 
those  who  died  in  the  Holocaust  so 
that  their  memcMry  may  serve  as  a 
waniing  and  as  a  blessing  in  our  re- 
dedicaUontolife.* 


They  are  pleading  with  us  to  make  se- 
rious efforts  on  behalf  of  their  family 
members,  who  appear  to  have  bem 
kidnapped  in  spite  of  their  humanitar- 
ian services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  admin- 
istratimi  to  continue  all  efforts  being 
made  on  behalf  of  these  families.  Be- 
cause gf  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
Lebanon,  there  is  an  increasingly 
urgent  need  for  a  oonoentratioD  of  di- 
plomacy to  secure  the  liberation  of 
American  hostages  in  Lebanon 

The  families  of  these  distingushed 
men  pray  and  anxioiisly  plead  for 
their  safe  release.  Let  us  be  confirmed 
that  we  are  pursuing  all  available 
sources  of  assistance.* 


AMERICAN  CAPTIVES  IN 
LEBANON 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  continued  captivity  of 
five  American  dtiiens  in  Lebanon. 

On  February  14. 1986,  we  were  all  re- 
lieved by  the  return  of  Jeremy  Levin. 
Beirut  bureau  chief  for  Cable  News 
Network,  who  had  been  kidnapped  on 
March  1,  1M4.  We  were  pleased  that 
one  of  the  Amwicans  had  achieved 
attfety  and  was  reunited  with  his 
famUy. 

However,  remaining  hostages  in  Leb- 
anon are: 

William  Buckley,  a  S7-year-old  Em- 
bassy political  officer  who  was  kid- 
napped (m  March  19. 1984. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Weir,  a  62-year-old 
Presbyterian  minister  and  educator 
who  was  kidnapped  on  May  18. 1984. 

Peter  Kilbun^  a  60-year-old  AX7B  11- 
l»«rian  who  was  last  seen  on  Novem- 
ber 30. 1984. 

noher  Lawrence  Jenco.  a  51-yearr 
old  CathoUc  priest  tram  Joliet.  IL. 
who  served  as  director  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Services  in  Bairut  until  his  kid- 
napping on  January  8. 1985. 

Terry  Anderson.  Iflddle  East  bureau 
chief  tor  the  Associated  Press,  who 
was  kidnapped  on  March  16. 1985. 

I  recently  met  with  meml)er8  of  the 
Jenoo  and  Weir  families.  They  are 
urging  their  Oovemment  officials  to 
secure  the  release  of  these  men.  They 
are  asking  us  to  put  the  safe  release  of 
these  hostages  on  the  front  burner. 


"COMMUNISTS  FOR  SALE?" 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President* 
if  you  paid  Ronald  Reagan  enough 
money,  do  you  think  you  could  per- 
suade him  to  become  a  Communist? 

What  a  ridiculous  question.  But  for 
some  reason,  a  lot  of  people  seem  to 
take  seriously  an  equally  farfetched 
idea— that  the  United  States  can  buy 
off  Marxist  cUent  stetes  in  the  TUrd 
World.  According  to  this  theory,  new 
Communist  regimes  are  not  necessari- 
ly anti-American  but  only  become  so 
because  the  United  States  hard  line 
policies  drive  them  into  the  arms  of 
Moscow. 

Communist  regimes  in  Nicaragua. 
Angola.  Mosambique.  Ethiopia,  Viet- 
nam. North  Korea.  Cuba  and  else- 
where have  been  hinting  that  they 
might  be  more  friendly  toward  the 
United  States  if  we  overlooked  their 
Mandst-Leninlst  doctrines  and  turned 
on  the  spigots  of  economic  assistance. 
Some  people  sincerely  believe  these 
countries  and  others  are  asking  us  to 
wean  them  away  from  Moscow. 

There  are  some  pretty  obvious  prob- 
lems with  this  theory.  So  far.  the  only 
evidence  of  new-found  flexibility  from 
the  regimes  in  question  is  just  a  will- 
ingness to  accept  American  largess. 
None  of  these  regimes  has  given  the 
slightest  Indication  that  it  would  be 
willing  to  modify  its  brutal  internal 
sygtem  in  any  meaningful  way.  such  ss 
opoilng  a  dialog  with  internal  oppo- 
nents or  permitting  free  expression. 

Nor  do  such  regimes  seem  able  to 
kick  the  habit  of  supporting  wars  of 
national  liberation  that  destabilisf 
their  neighbots,  or  to  qiiit  voting  in 
lock  step  with  the  UJBAR.  in  intema- 
tiooal  forums.  But  still  the  West  is 
hopefuL  We  are  sending  literally  hun- 
dreds of  mnHona  of  dollars  in  food  aid 
to  the  wretched  and  starving  people  of 
Marxist  Ethiopia,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  is  sendbig  an  aerobic  exercise 
team. 

The  fact  is.  Communists  are  not  for 
sale,  and  all  past  attempts  to  curry 
favor  with  such  regimes  have  been  dis- 
tinctive faOures.  People  said  for  years 
that  we  drove  Castro  into  the  Soviet 


camp  by  overreacting  to  a  popular  up- 
rising with  democraUc  potftntiaL  The 
Carter  administration,  in  an  experi- 
mental whimaey.  put  this  theory  to 
test  in  Nicaragua.  In  the  first  2  years 
after  the  revolution  that  toppled 
Somosa  in  1979.  the  United  States  tun- 
neled more  aid  to  the  Sandinistas  than 
Somosa  had  received  in  the  previous 
20  years.  The  aid  was  later  suspended 
as  the  Marxists  consolidated  their 
rule. 

For  Communist  regimes  this  Is  the 
oldest  trick  in  the  book.  The  prototype 
for  this  scam  was  the  VBSJL'b  bo- 
called  *lfew  Economic  Policy"  of  the 
1920's.  Fritnkly  described  by  Lenin  as  a 
partial  return  to  capitalism,  the  Sovi- 
ets permitted  small  tradesmen,  private 
agriculture  and  foreign  investments 
beginning  in  1921.  Foreign  (vlnlon 
hailed  the  NEP  as  the  Soviet  Union's 
economic  thaw  and  predicted  the  rapid 
deoiise  of  the  Bolshevik  experiment 
and  a  return  to  normality.  Such  talk 
ended  with  the  NEP  in  1928  when  the 
Soviets  closed  out  the  foreign  inves- 
tors.- collecttvlaed  agriculture,  expro- 
priated the  tradesmeh  and  Inagurated 
the  first  5-year  plan  for  superindus- 
trialisation.  The  NEP  was  revealed  for 
what  it  was:  a  temporary  correction  of 
a  defective  command  economy  and  a 
means  of  building  the  capital  plant  for 
the  construction  of  socialism. 

This  kind  of  passion  about  soclaHwn 
and  communism  seems  a  complete 
mystery  to  advocates  of  conversion 
through  aid.  Some  people  really  be- 
lieve the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas is  as  Innocent  as  givinir  Managua 
health  care  second  to  mnie.  Or  that 
Castro  worries  because  ordinary 
Cubans  can  buy  only  one  new  shirt  a 
year.  Or  that  North  Korea's  Kim  n- 
sung  transformed  himself  into  a  secu- 
lar deity  so  as  to  set  up  the  world's 
best  food  stamp  ivogram. 

The  Mengistus.  Machels,  Ortegas. 
Pol  Pots  and  other  Communist  deowts 
realise  that  in  their  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  they  have  the  most  powerful 
and  comprehensive  force  yet  devised 
for  reducing  people  to  complete  and 
total  subservience.  They  are  kept 
secure  in  their  power  by  the  two  grMt 
ironies  of  Marxism.  Pint,  deqjite  its 
atheism.  Marxism  itself  has  become  a 
kind  of  religion,  with  its  practitioners 
clinging  to  their  beliefs  with  a  kind  of 
faith  that  defies  all  objective  evidence 
of  faUure.  Second,  though  touting 
itself  as  the  scientific  means  to  com- 
munal rule  by  the  toiling  masses. 
Marxism  has  resulted  in  the  modem 
equivalent  of  the  absolute  monarch. 
Today's  Marxist  princes  know  Com- 
munist ideology  and  Its  worldwide 
movemmt  are  essential  to  them.  They 
are  not  about  to  give  them  up. 

The  idea  that  their  conviction,  privi- 
lege and  personal  security  are  for  sale 
to  the  West  is  patnmlsing  as  well  as 
absurd.  It  aswimfs  that  Third  World 


radicals  are  not  independent  acton, 
but  instead  are  automatons  wiafting  to 
stimuli  of  our  Choosing.  There  appears 
to  be  at  least  4  germ  of  cultural  arro- 
gance, if  not '  racism,  in  this  view. 
which  refuses  ko  take  other  Ideas  and 
intentions  seriously. 

As  severalVoung  Communist  re- 
gimes in  the  Third  World  totter  on  the 
brink  of  overthrow  by  popular  forces, 
why  should  we  ball  out  the  unpopular 
regimes?  For  that  matter,  why 
shouldn't  we  l^nd  a  hand  to  freedom 
fighters  if  we  ttn? 

No.  not  all  things  are  for  sale.  No 
Marxist  prinot  wlU  seU  his  Leninist 
birthright  for  k  mess  of  capitalist  pot- 
tage. And  no  Ane  who  lives  in  a  free 
country  should  seU  out  those  who  do 
not.*  -  i 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  UNION 
RELA-nONS 
•  Mr.  SIMOnI  Mr.  Preaident,  it  is  of 
paramount  in^^ortanee  to  all  of  us 
that  we  tmprote  the  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Ubion  and  tht  United 
States.  Beoaus^  I  strongly  bdteve  that, 
several  of  the  'weddy  adttmns  that  I 
write  for  the  Aewqwpers  in  my  State 
have  focused  en  United  States-Soviet 
Union  relatknig.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing three  columns  be  reprinted  in  full 
intheRaoon.; 

Th  articles  fdllow: 

SOVBT  "nu^  Aa  iMKMSUnlSSDS 

WhUe  Um  foeili  of  wotid  /MmHtkm-  ti  on 
tbe  snas  tdks  InlaeneTS.  Osalsiy  jif  Oom- 
meroe  Ifslonliii  ^aldrldse  wtB  haU  ameet- 
tatc  OB  trade  IdIiAmoow  that  liss  a  mueta 
better  dianoe  than  tbe  Ocneva  talks  to  set 
aomewhere— shdl  ■booM  be  vatdied  with 
great  Intf  mat 

We  have  beenl  atiiinWIns  badly  in  vorid 
tnule.  Tbe  Japa^eae  car  dwWon  by  Preat- 
dent  Reasan  Is  an  frample  of  doiiig  tbe 
wronc  tblng  on  tnwle  with  Japan.  Unfortu- 
nately, ve  alao  bave  been  disoouracinc 
world  trade  vitl  many  other  nattona  and 
tbe  Soviet  Unloniia  one  of  tbem. 

Tbe  Soviet  ars  esser  to  trade  more  wltb 
ua,  and  that  it  In  our  intereat  aa  well  as 
tbelra.  Almost  jaU  tbe  trade  with  tbe 
n&SJt  up  to  tbia  point  Is  In  srains.  Tbat 
could  be  tnereaaed. 

In  198S  tbe  SeMeU  bou^t  about  $40  bO- 
Uon  worth  of  taaoafaetured  goodi  from 
Weatem  Europe  and  about  $U0  BdDkm 
(romua. 

One  top  VJB.  iilduatrlal  leader  UM  me  tbe 
otber  day  that  }mhax  bla  XJB.  company— 
baaed  in  mtnnlS  Anm  burineaa  wltb  ttie 
Soviet  Union  be  runs  Into  all  ktaidi  of  Pn>b- 
lema  with  tbe  ITJS.  govemment.  There  la 
clear  real8taiiee.[Wben  a  firm  be  ovna  tai 
West  Germany  wanta  to  do  biwlnma  with 
the  Soviet  Unlob.  West  Oenaaav  doea  ev- 
erythlnt  It  can  to  encourage  trade.  Wban 
doea  tbe  buataiea^  go?  The  aaaver  la  obvious. 

And  that  la  JuSt  one  of  a  boat  of  Oluatra- 
tlona. 

We  require  tb^  Soviet  abtpa.  coeaing  here 
to  pick  up  grabi  and  manufactured  gooda. 
gtve  our  porU  ik  days'  notice.  Sblpa  from 
other  oountrlaB  tare  required  to  give  only 
three  daya'  notlbe.  If  the  aame  Soviet  ablpa 
dock  In  Canada  «r  Anentlna  or  nance  tbey 
are  given  the  isame  treatment  accorded 
otber  nations.  Itist  enooflragea  tbe  Soviets 


to  boy  fkOB  other  oountrlea  rather  than  the 
U.8. 

We  aeem  Intent  on  pladng  bm  msny  bar- 
rlen  as  poaslMe  In  tbe  wsy  of  more  aenalble 
rdaMoBB  between  our  two  eaunttlea. 

Another  rtampir  we  have  banned  seven 
different  typea  «f  furs  from  tbe  Soviet 
UataL 

The  reault  la  that  the  fura  are  sent  to 
other  couBtrlea  'like  Canada  and  the  coats 
and  bate  and  other  produeta  are  manufac- 
tured In  tbelr  countriea  and  then  the  final 
product  Is  shipped  taito  tbe  United  Statea. 
We  have  banned  Soviet  furs— and  alao 
American  Jobs  In  tbe  proceaa. 

When  the  Sovleta  wanted  to  build  a  pipe- 
line, we  aancttanonloualy  lamed  an  order 
that  oar  auppilen  could  not  provide  tbe 
catttamovlng  mmrMnery  and  pipea  far  tbe 
plpelhif  The  Sovleta  simply  bou^t  from 
nance  and  Japan  and  fInUied  their  pipe- 
line ahead  of  time.  Who  was  hurt?  Not  the 
Soviet  union,  otber  tbsn  perhspa  tbelr 
pride  a  little.  Tboae  hurt  were  eraidoyees  of 
tbe  Caterpillar  company  and  other  Ameri- 
cana who  loat  tbetar  joba. 

Our  trade  defldt  right  now  is  caustaig  the 
loaa  of  approximately  three  million  UJS. 
Jobs.  Tbat  has  to  be  turned  around,  on  a 
country  by  country  baaia. 

One  of  the  furtlooa  tbat  la  moat  Important 
la  the  Soviet  Union,  not  becauae  tbey  are  a 
huge  trading  partner,  but  becauae  the  more 
we  can  have  iM»mal  rdations  Ip  trade  and 
student  escaiangrs  and  tbe  arts  wttthtbem. 
tbe  more  we  Improve  the  atnuMpboe  wblcb 
could  make  poaalbie  aucceaa  in  arms  ocntnd. 
13ie  real  problenui  In  tbe  arma  contnd  talks 
are  not  the  tecbnlcal  probtema  with  Per- 
Bbtaw  ira  and  SS-M's  and  tbe  weapona  tbat 
we  argue  about,  but  the  atmoapbere.  tbe 
mood  of  dMniat  Tbat  la  not  gotaig  to  turn 
armmd  overnight  but  It  can  gradually  be  Im- 
proved through  things  like  trade. 

The  meeting  between  Secretwy  of  Com- 
merce Malcolm  Baldrldge  and  Soviet 
Deputy  Trade  lilnlater  VUdtanlr  N.  Susbkov 
la  one  of  tboae  nwetlngs  that  will  not  pro- 
vide hwadllnw  But  It  la  a  meeting  tbat  can 
Improve  our  economy  by  providing  more 
American  Joba.  and  It  can  bdp  to  avoid  grim 
arma  bwadllw  In  tbe  future. 

Secretary  Baldrldge  to  on  an  Important  ss- 
aignment  snd  I  wish  bim  welL 

PjB./WASBnraioir 
In  tbe  hundreds  of  comments  snd  obsa*- 
vatlona  about  tbe  change  In  Soviet  leader- 
ablp^  pertiapa  the  one  with  the  greateat  In- 
ai^t  waa  tbat  of  cobimnlat  Qeorgle  Anne 
Oeycr  vrtw  pointed  out  tbat  tbe  greateat 
cbMBge  In  the  Soviet  Unlco  to  not  tbat  at 
the  top  wblcb  to  ao  vlalble.  but  the  genera- 
tional dtange  that  algnlflea  a  shift  In  atti- 


total  bidd  oo  the 
public  opinloB.  I 


She.  quotea  a  Soviet  sodologtot.  Vlsdtanir 
Usovaky.  who.  In  an  in-d^th  study  of 
Soviet  youth,  found  theae  were  tbelr  bopea 
for  life.  In  ttata  order  To  get  an  Interesting 
Job,  to  receive  a  higher  education,  to  vtolt 
foreign  countries,  to  be  well  off,  to  have 
good  living  condlttona,  to  Improve  tbelr 
qualiflcattana  for  work,  to  find  loyal  frienda, 
to  brbig  up  children  to  be  worthy  people,  to 
And  tbelr  true  love,  to  build  a  family,  to  buy 
a  car.  to  receive  aeooodary  education. 

What  to  taitereating  tai  tbat  list  to  there  to 
no  Communist  Ideological  tilt  to  the  list. 
While  If  dlffera  aomewhat  from  a  list  Ameri- 
can youth  would  put  together  becauae  of  a 
different  culture,  tbere  is  more  similarity 
than  difference. 

Soviet  leaderahlp  cannot  completely 
ignore  public  opinion.  Soviet  leaders  have  a 


tbat  helpa  to  create 
the  Ilat  of  youthful 
ggeata  tbat  media 
manlpulatlan  has  Its  limits. 

Bow  win  the  new  Soviet  leadership  re- 
■pond  to  these  hopes? 

No  one  knows  with  any  certsinty. 

But  it  seems  reasonsMe  to  conclude  tbst 
smcog  tbe  smbitlans  of  the  new  Soviet  lesd- 
erdilp  to  the  desire  to  devdop  some  degree 
of  gram  roots  popularity,  aa  weO  as  a  fa- 
vored idace  In  blatory.  Fidltldans  the  world 
over  have  that  In  common 

The  United  Statea,  through  our  policy 
makers,  must  mske  dear  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
en tbat  popularity,  both  today  and  In  histo- 
ry, to  more  likely  If' the  Soviets  do  three 

Fbst,  ezerctoe  restraint  In  foreign  policy; 
no  more  Af gbanlstana. 

Second,  enter  Into  agreements  wltb  tbe 
United  Statea  on  arms,  trade,  and  cultaral 
ezcbangea. 

Third,  tone  down  tbelr  antl-Amerlcan 
rhetoric 

The  last  two  points  will  require  mote  posi- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  tbe  United  Statea 
than  has  been  In  evidence  In  recentyears. 
Agreements  require  sctlon  by  two  aides;  and 
we  alio  need  to  talk  lem  stridently. 

If  the  Sovleto  aenae  that  the  United  States 
to  willing  to  work  with  them  on  the  last  two 
pointa— agreements  and  toning  down  hostile 
talk— my  instinct  to  tbat  Soviet  adventurtom 
wm  diminish. 

It  to  at  least  worth  a  try. 

Nsw  TaiiiMBiiir  iM  Sovisr  Umcm 

What  doea  the  deatb  of  Soviet  leader 
Konatantin  Cberaenko  mean? 

A  great  deal  of  ipfnilatlon  to  going  on 
now.  but  a  few  condualoni  can  be  drawn: 

1.  The  emergence  of  Ifikhall  Oetliochev 
as  tbe  Soviet  leader  to  good  newa.  Bto  lead- 
ing rival  tar  tbat  poaltlan.  Orlgori  Bar 
manov.  to  a  hard-liner.  Romanov  was  In 
cbarge  of  the  Leningrad  regloa  and 
haraher  In  bto  treatment  of  refuaenlks.  i 
dents,  snd  forelgneri  ttasn  those  in  durge 
of  the  Moscow  area.  Oorbadiev  appears  to 
be  more  open  to  the  weat.  both  in  style  and 
substance. 

2.  little  «««"<mmw«»*  change  In  poliey  to 
likely.  Thne  to  a  remarkable  atabOlty  tai  the 
Soviet  govemment  and  policy  for  a  govem- 
ment baaed  on  such  radlcsl  ptcmtoea.  Andrei 
Oromyko  has  been  Foreign  MtnMtr  since 
19S7,  and  during  that  period  we  bsve  bad 
nine  aecretarlea  of  atate.  Anatol  Dobrynin 
haa  been  tbe  Soviet  ambasmdnr  to  tbe 
United  Statea  ataioe  1982.  and  during  tbat 
period  we  bave  bad  seven  amhamaitiwi  to 
Moocow.  For  the  '——**'«*"  future,  ebange 
to  llkdy  to  come  slowly. 

3.  Long-rsnge  disoges  will  be  both  good 
and  bad.  Bad  tai  the  aenae  tbat  Moacow  to 
likely  to  put  on  a  more  pleasant  face  and 
that  could  eauae  the  Soviets  to  be  more  ef- 
fective politically.  Good  tai  that  tbere  wiU 
come  aome  significant  modillcatlons  of  tbe 
Soviet  economic  policy:  many  Soviet  offl- 
dato  are  aeml-open  about  their  realtoatlon 
of  major  flawa  in  the  present  system.  They 
expected  cbsngea  under  Turi  Andropov,  but 
iUneas  and  death  prevented  that  Cbemen- 
ko  was  always  regarded  as  an  taiterim  leader 
with  no  changes  expected.  But  now  hopes 
and  expectations  wOl  rise,  and  changes  of 
aubatance  are  likely  on  how  they  manage 
tbelr  economy. 

Tbe  good  news  could  alao  be  greater  flexi- 
bility at  the  arms  control  talks,  though  tbat 
to  a  two-way  street  and  tbe  Reagan  admlnto- 
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mte.  and 


gnster  nezlbillty 
are  to  be  more  ttaanooenie- 


how  wdl  the  uhm  Ulka  go. 
eould  be  that  people  like 

and  Andnl  aakbarov  and 
wfl]  ham  a  elianee  to  enl- 

the  hanh  treatment  of 
will  taaprovc 


It  la  very  unlikely  that  the  AfghanHtan 
iltiMtlan  will  chance.  If  Ooftachev  wanted 
to  lend  a  really  Inmcewlw  alcnal  to  the 
world  of  more  OMdarate  Soviet  poUcy.  thla 
wouM  be  it.  But  internal  Soviet  poUtIca 
aaak*  thto  moat  unlftely. 
MOthliw  la  BMtc  taportant  to  the  nirvlval 
LUffe  on  thla  planet  than  an  tanproved  VB.- 


We  need  leatuwe  of  friendriilp  on  both 
We  do  not  Uke  the  Soviet  ■yatem  of 
and  they  do  not  Uke  oraa.  We 
ou^t  to  be  able  to  aoeept  that  without 
blbwb«  op  the  world. 

The  chance  in  leadanhlp  may  open  the 
door  aUchtly  to  greater  underatandlng.* 


ETTENSION  OP  gXFKNBE 
DKDUCnON-a  887 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Preatdent.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  name  aa  a  ooaponaor 
of  &  887.  KgWatioo  Introduoed  by  the 
dMtnculahed  majority  leader.  Senator 
DoLB.  to  eztend  the  current  dedoetlm 
for  capenaea  Incurred  In  removtaf  ar- 
chitectural barrlera  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

Under  current  law.  a  ccwnpany  may 
deduct  up  to  $85,000  annmlly  for  ex- 
pendttarea  made  In  maklnc  a  bulldlna 
mne  aecewlhie  to  the  public.  The  de- 
duction would  be  In  Ueu  of  depredat- 
ing the  ptopeity.  This  provision  now  Is 
sdMduled  to  expire  on  December  31, 
IMS. 

Senator  Dou  has  championed  this 
cause  stnee  these  provlsloas  were  first 
enacted  In  1976.  8.  887  would  extend 
the  deduction  for  expenaes  incurred  in 
removlnc  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
through  1980. 

I  bdleve  It  is  abscdutely  imperaUve 
that  the  Fiedieral  Qovemment  encour- 
age bustneases  to  make  their  bulldlnss 
arrcaglhlr  to  the  handicapped.  With- 
out Senator  Dolb's  efforts  there  would 
be  little  or  no  incentive  tot  employers 
to  take  care  <rf  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

It  is  my  hope  that  &  887  wiU  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  the  near 
future.  Businesses  need  time  to  plan 
necessary  rehabUltatkm.  With  the  cur- 
rent provlsloas  expiring  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  companies  cannot  otherwiae 
be  certain  that  their  costs  will  be  ex- 
pwisable  I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the 
Semte  to  support  the  prcMnpt  enact- 
ment of  8. 887.* 


that  the  form  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB  at  this  point. 

The  form  follows: 

Alan  and  Nonaa  Cranston.  MM  Camden 
AvemM.  Loa  Aiwslw.  Calif orala  9009S:  fTS- 
M-lTtt  1TS-M-40M. 

Tour  occapatfcw.  UA  Senator.  Spouae'a 


INCOMK  TAX  RETURN  OP 
SENATOR  CRANSTON 

•  Mr.  C31AN8TON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  inserting  In  the  OoiiaaissioiuL 
RaooBB  aD  the  information  on  my 
fonn  1040  for  the  tax  year  1984. 1  ask 


POIiW  atatua:   (S)   MaiTled   fiUne   Joint 
return  (even  If  only  one  had  tawoHBe). 
BzemptloiM:  (ta)  Touiadf.  (b)  Spouse.  W 

Off  QVCf — 9. 


(7)  Wacea.  aatarlea.  tipa.  etc-TS.«M. 

(•)  Intamt  Inoome  ^alao  attar*  ScAodiite 

(Sa)  DtvMendi  talao  uttmOi  SOudnU  9.  if 
over  MM>-i4.410.  (Sb)  Ksduelon  MO-«Jia. 

(11)  Alimony  received— 

(ia>  Piieliiem  InoooM  or  (lom)  (uUmeh 
Jdkad«teC>-ai.TOO. 

(15)  capital  gain  or  (taoi)  (attaeh  Sehttult 
Df-4Ml. 

(16)  Puny  taxable  pensloiiB.  IRA  dlatrlbu- 
ttaH.  and  annulthw  not  reportod  on  Une 
17 31.144. 

(ITa)  Otbv  penahwa  and  annuttlea.  In- 
cluding roDovera.  Total  reoolvod—SM. 

(b)  Taxable  aoHNint.  If  any,  from  the 
workahaet  OB  page  10  of 

11.  RoBta,  royaltiea,  portnetahlps, 
traata,  etc  (attmeh  Sdkednte  g>-7SJtft. 

(Sla)  Social  aecurtty  beneflta.  (aee  page  10 
of  toatructtaia)   »J0O. 

(b)  Taxable  amount.  If  any,  from  the 
worksheet  on  page  11  of  inatmetlOBs-MaS. 

(21)  Other  tawome  (state  nature  and 
aouree— see  page  11  of  Inatruetlona). 

(23)  Add  Unea  7  through  ».  Thla  Is  your 
total  Income    MOJOl. 

Adjuatmenta  to  Income: 

(3S)  Buployee  bualnem  expeniea  f^tadi 
form  ii»$^ian. 

(39)  AMuMtiy  paid    tP.BIII 

(31)  Add  Unea  94  through  30.  Theoe  are 
your  total  adJuatmenta-4T  J06. 

Adjusted  grom  Inoome: 

(33)  Subtiset  Une  31  ftom  Une  33.  ThU  U 
vour  adioated  groa  Incame.  If  thU  line  it 
ten  than  $19,000.  tee  "Earned  Income 
CredU"  fUne  59>  on  page  10  of  tnttmeUont. 
If  won  want  IRS  to  Jigare  your  tax,  tee  page 
12  of  Inetreettone-lllJUA. 

Tax  Tirtatli?Tt' 

(33)  Amount  from  Une  33  (adjusted  gram 
Inooaie)— 171,885. 

(34a)  If  you  Itemise,  attach  Schedule  A 
(Ponn  1049)  and  enter  the  amount  from 
Schedule  A.  Une  99-45.90C 

(35)  Subtract  Une  34a  or  94b.  whichever 
appUea.  from  Une  39—139.391. 

(96)  Multiply  91,000  by  the  total  number 
of  exeavtlons  dataned  on  Ponn  1040.  Une 
6e-9.000. 

(37)  Tkiable  Income.  Subtract  Une  96 
from  Une  39-139J81. 

(99)  Tax.  Bitar  tax  here  and  check  If  from 
Tax  Rate  Sdiedule  X  T.  or  Z.-49.a3. 

(49)  Add  Unas  99  and  99.  Biter  the  total- 
49.493. 

Credits: 

(45)  Add  Unas  41  through  44.  These  are 
your  total  ttrrnwial  crodlta— 0. 

(46)  Subtract  Une  46  from  40.  Enter  the 
reoult  (but  not  lea  than  sero)— «3.43X 

(50)  Subtract  Une  49  from  46.  Inter  the 
rasutt  (but  not  lea  thsn  stro)    U.493. 

Other  taxes:  (56)  Add  Una  50  throutfi  56. 
Thla  la  your  total  tax-49.493. 

Paymenta: 

(57)  Pederal  Income  tax  withhdd— 19.949. 

(59)  19M  eatlmated  tax  paymenU  and 
amount  applied  from  19U  retuiii-99.961. 


than  Una  96.  enter 


(64)  Add  Una  97  through  69.  Thea  are 
your  total] 

(99)  If  Une  94  li  1 
aaaount  uiaipald   9,977. 

Refund  or  asaount  you  owe: 

(97)  Asaount  of  Une  99  to  be  applied  to  our 
1999  atlmsrert  tax-9J77. 


(1)  Praoerlptlon 
iiMuUn— 419. 

(3a)  Doetora,  dentlati,  nuraaa.  hoapitala. 
hf  i»^»iw  prMBlUBM  you  paid  for  medical 
and  dental  ears,  etc.-9.799. 

(9)  Add  Una  1  throuim  3c  and  write  the 
total  hae    10 J03. 

(4)  Multiply  the  amount  on  Porm  1040. 
Une  99,  by  9%  (.99)-9>79. 

(9)  Subtnwi  line  4  from  Une  9.  If  aero  at 
leas,  write  0.  Total  aadlcal  and  dentaL- 
1J89. 

Taxa  you  paid: 

(9)  State  and  local  Iuoobm  taxa   99J79. 

(7)  Real  eatato  taxa   1.499. 

(9a)  Oanaral  sola  tax  (am  aataa  tax  tabia 
tn  tiwtnirtlon  bonMatT  999 

(9)  Other  taxa  (Uat-lnelude  peraooal 


> 

(10)  Add  the  amounta  on  Una  9  through 
9.  WHto  the  total  here.  Total  taxa   99.779. 

(11a)  BOOM  mortgage  Interaot  you  paid  to 
flMnetel  taMtttuttona-4.969. 

(19)  Otha  Intanot  you  paid  (Uat)  Sched- 
ule 8ttaelied-9419. 

(14)  Add  the  asaounts  on  Una  lU 
throutfi  19.  WHte  the  total  here.  Total  In- 
tereat-19J99. 

(18a)  Cash  ooBtrfbutlooa.  (If  you  gave 
99.990  at  more  to  any  one  wgsnlatfcwi. 
report  thoa  conttlbutlana  on  Une  19b.>— 
5.070. 

(19)  Add  the  amounU  on  Una  19a 
through  17.  WHte  the  total  here.  Total  con- 
trlbutlooe    9.070. 


(31)  Tax  return  preparation  fee— 3J90. 

(33)  Other  (Ust  type  and  ameoat)  Sched- 
ule attached— 999. 

(39)  Add  the  amount  on  Una  99  through 
33.  WHte  the  total  here.  Total 
oua-3.949. 

of  Itcmlaed  Deductions: 


(34)  Add  the  amounta  on  Una  9, 10, 14. 19. 
19,  and  39.'Vnile  your  answer  heM-49.704. 

(39)  If  you  checked  Ponn  1040.  (PlUng 
Status  bos  3  a  9,  write  99.400)-9.490. 

(39)  Subtract  Une  39  ttam  Une  34.  WHte 
your  answer  here  and  on  Pom  1040.  Une 
94a.  (If  Une  39  Is  mora  than  Une  94.  aa  the 
Imtruetlon  fa  Une  39  on  page  33.)— 49J04. 


(3)  Otha  Inlerest  laeone  (Ust  name  of 
poya)  SdMdule  attached-9.199. 

(9)  Add  the  «■■"«««■  on  ungg  i  uid  3. 
WHte  the  total  hen  and  on  Ponn  1040.  Une 
9-9.199. 

Part  n  dividend  Income: 

(4)  SdiedUe  attached   6.419. 

(5)  Add  the  amounta  on  line  4.  WHte  the 
total  here-9.419. 

(10)  Subtract  Une  9  from  Une  5.  Write  the 
result  herri  and  on  Porm  1040.  Une  9a— 
9.419. 

(11)  At  any  time  during  the  tax  year,  did 
you  have  an  Intereat  In  a  a  algiMture  at 
other  authority  ova  a  bank  account.  aeeuH- 
tla  account,  a  otha  financial  account  in  a 
foreign  country?  (Sm  page  39  of  the  In- 
atruetlona fa  exceptions  snd.flUng  require- 
ments fa  Ponn  ID  P  90-33.1)— No. 

(13)  Were  you  the  grantor  of.  at  tntmtet- 
a  to.  a  foreign  truat  which  existed  during 
the  current  tax  year,  whethv  at  not  you 
have  any  beneflrtaJ  interest  In  It?  If  "Tea," 
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nonr  os  (LoOb)  ntoH 
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(P)  Wm  there  ai^  change  In  detamlning 
quantltlea.  coata.  '  at  valuations  between 
opening  and  doainf  Inventory?  No. 

(0)  Did  you  dedaet  ezpenea  fa  an  oCftoe 
in  your  home.  No, 

Paitllnoome: 

(la)  Oroa  receipts  a  aalea— 31.709. 
(c)  Subtract  line  lb  from  line  la  and  enter 
the  balanw  here-|l.700. 

(3)  Subtract  llne{  3  from  Une  Ic  and  enta 
the  groa  profit  hete-31.700. 

(8)  Add  Una  9.  4a.  and  4b.  TUs  la  the 
groa  Inwiwf — 31.790. 

(93)  Net  oraflt  Or  (loa).  Subtract  Une  91 
from  Une  8  and  ensa  the  reault.  If  a  profit, 
enter  on  Porm  lOdO,  line  11  and  on  Sched- 
ule 8E.  Part  I.  Un4_3  (a  Porm  1041.  Une  0). 
If  a  loaa.  you  MOST  go  on  to  Una  99—31.700. 
caPRAL  dusa  Am 

Part   I   Short-tdnn   Capital 
Loaea— Aaaeta  Had  One  Tew  a  Laa  (6 
montha  If  acquired  afta  6/33/94): 

(4)  Net  ahort-tdrm  gain  a  (loa)  from 
partnerahipa.  S  o^rporatlona.  and  fldudo- 
rlea-llX 

(8)  Add  Una  1  through  4  In  cotaains  f  snd 
g-llX 

(6)  Combine  colianns  f  and  g  of  line  8  and 
tntet  the  net  gain  «r  (loa>-113. 

(9)  Net  *ort-teitn  gain  a  (loa).  oombine 
Una6and7— UXi 

Part  n  lionrt^nn  Capital  Oolna  and 
Loaaea-AaaeU  Rdd  More  Than  One  Tea  (6 
montha  If  acquired  afta  6/33/94): 

(13)  Net  kmg-tan  gain  at  (loa)  fRim 
partnerahipa.  S  cbrporatlona,  and  fidncla- 
rie8-llJ73. 

(19)  Add  Una  9  through  13  in  ooHmma  f 
and  g-11  J7X 

(14)  Combine  oofumns  f  and  g  of  line  19 
and  enta  the  net  gain  a  (loa>-11.973. 

(17)  Combine  Una  14  through  19-11,973. 
(19)  Net  loorte^  gain  a  (loa),  combtaie 
Una  17  an  Ig-ll^TX 
Port  ni  SummaiQr  pf  Parts  I  sad  n: 

(30)  Combine  Unas  9  and  19,  and  enta  the 
net  gain  a  (loa)  liere-11,994. 

(31)  If  Une  30  Uunra  a  gain,  enta  the 
amslla  of  Une  19  or  Une  30.  Enta  aero  If 
there  la  a  loa  a  no  entry  on  line  19—11.973. 

(33)  Enta  90%  off  Une  31-7,139. 
(39)  Subtract  tt^e  33  from  Une  39.  Bita 
here  and  on  Poem  1040,  Une  19-4J91. 
SDFPiiBffSii  ISO  as  SI  MUUniM 
Parti   Rent  an^  Royalty  Inoome  a  Loaa: 

(1)  Did  you  a  9  mcmba  of  your  family 
uw  fa  peiaonal  pOrpoaa  any  rental  pnpa- 
ty  listed  below  fafmora  thsn  the  vaata  of 
14  days  at  10%  of  the  total  days  rented  at 
fair  rental  valoe  daring  the  tax  year?  Na 

Property  A.  Schedule  attached 
Rental  and  Royalty  Income:  lOOJll. 

(17)  Total  expeaaa  otha  than  depredo- 
Uon  and  depietloik  Add  Una  4  through  19— 
39.149. 

(18)  D^ncdotMn  expetme  (aee  instruc- 
tions), a  depletioa— 8.889. 

(31)  Add  proper^a  with  profits  on  Une  30. 
and  wHte  the  tota}  profiU  here-99.4a9. 

(23)  Combine  aiaounU  on  Una  31  and  33. 
and  write  the  net  profit  a  (loa)  here— 
««.426. 

(38)  Total  rental  a  royalty  taeome  a 
(loa).  Combine  a^ounU  on  Una  89  and  94. 
and  write  the  totil  here.  If  Parts  n.  m.  snd 
IV  on  page  3  do  nbt  apply  to  you.  write  the 
amount  from  line!  38  on  Pona  1040,  line  19. 
Otherwiae.  indudO  the  amount  In  line  99  on 
page  3  of  Schedul4  E-66.436. 


and  writs  the  totsUa)  here-1438. 

(37)  f'lf**^*  aBMNmta  in  oolumna  (d)  and 
(e).  Une  99.  and  write  the  net  income  or 
(loa)  here-1439. 

(39)  Dadartlon  fa  aectkm  170  property 
(ft«m  Ponn  1999.  Sdiedule  K-1).  (See  In- 
atraetiaaa  fa  Umltatlons.)-<0). 

(39)  Total  partncfshlp  Incame  a  (loa). 
OomWne  amwmta  on  Una  37.  and  39.  Write 
the  total  hen  and  indude  in  Une  39  below— 
1439. 

ffPtitihr^t  attsdied— 11494. 

(99)  Add  *™«""**  In  columns  (d)  and  (e) 
and  write  the  totaKa)  here-11494. 

(91)  Total  oatate  or  truat  taMome  a  (loa). 
f'l'wW'!^  aaaounta  in  fwiimins  (d)  and  (e). 
Une  99.  Write  the  total  here  and  indude  In 
Una99bdow-11494. 

Put  IV  Sununary  (99)  Total  Income  a 
(loa).  OoBridne  Una  38,  39.  31.  38.  and  39. 
Write  total  here  and  on  Ponn  1040,  Une  19- 


T4X 

Regular  Computation  of  Net  Waratnga 
from  Seif-BSaployment:  (2)  Net  profit  at 
(loa)  fMm  Schedule  C  (Ponn  1040).  Une  93. 
SdMdule  K-1  (Porm  1069),  Une  17a  (otha 
than  fSiming).  snd  Porm  W-3  waga  of  9109 
a  mora  from  an  ■»■'*'">  diurdi  or  churdi- 
iiailiiilliiilniiaiiimtlnii  (8w  inatruetlona  for 
otha  Incoaw  to  report)-31,700. 

(9)  Maximum  income  fa  optional  meth- 
odB-91499. 

(9)  bta  the  amount  from  Part  1.  line  2. 
a.  if  you  dected  the  nonfann  optional 
method.  Port  n.  Une  6-21.700. 

(9)  Add  Una  7  and  9.  If  lea  than  9400, 
you  era  not  aubject  to  aelf-employment  tax. 
Do  not  flU  In  the  reat  of  the  achcdule  (Ex- 
ception: If  thto  line  to  lea  than  9400  and  you 
■re  an  employee  of  an  electing  church  or 
chureh-eoatioUed  organlsatlan.  coraidete 
the  TffrfiP'»'»  unlea  thli  Une  la  a  loaa.  See  in- 
stnMtlaoB.)— 21.700. 

(10)  The  largeat  amount  of  combined 
woga  and  adf -cmidoyment  itmfngt  subject 
to  aodsl  seenrtty  a  railroad  retirement  tax 
(TIa  D  fSr  1904  ia-997300. 

(11)  (Mi  Totol  aodal  aecurity  waga  and 
ttpa  fkaa  Ponna  W-2  and  railroad  retire- 
ment iiwnrpnst'n'  (Tia  I).  Note:  VA  Qav- 
emment  mniiioj'W  whoa  waga  are  only 
aohject  to  the  14%  hoapltal  inaurana  bene- 
fits tax  (Medicare)  snd  employea  of  certain 
ehufch  a  ehordi-controlled  organisations, 
ahouM  not  indude  thoa  waga  on  thla  Une 
(sw  instnictlons)-97400. 

(c)  Add  Una  lU  snd  llb-97.gO0. 

If  Una  19  is  997400  a  more,  fOl  tai 
9447L49  on  Une  14.  Otherwtoe.  multiply 
Une  19  by  .119  snd  enta  the  result  on  Une 
14-.119.      ■ 


Bmployse  ?»'■■♦«—  Expenaa  Deductible 
In  PIgurfag  Adjuated  Oroa  Inoome  on  Ponn 
1040.  Une  92: 

(1)  Retanburaed  and  unieirabuiaed  fara 
fa  airplane,  boat,  bus,  taxicab,  train,  etc— 
6.U& 

(9)ReimburBed  and  unreimburaed  car  ex- 
peaaa from  Part  IL— 40. 

(8)  Retaburaed  expenaa  otha  than  thoa 
abown  on  Una  1  through  3  (aee  instrue- 
tlaH)— 19414. 

(9)  Add  Una  1  through  8-19492. 

(7)  Bnployer's  payments  for  thea  ex- 
penns  only  if  not  included  on  Ponn  W-2— 
17.170. 

(9)  If  Une  6  is  more  thsn  line  7.  subtract 
line  7  txam  line  6.  Enter  here  and  on  Ponn 
1040.  Une  28-2422. 


MUeageRote: 

(9)  Bita  the  amaUa  of  (a)  18400  mOa  a 
(b)  the  total  mileage  (Car  1+  Car  2+  Ca  3) 
from  Une  C,  above— 194  mUea. 

(10)  Multiply  Une  9  by  20)M  (408)  (11* 
(.11)  If  vpUcaUe.  aw  inatructians)— to. 

Alan  Crantton,  1904  indivUnal  income  tax 

retam 
finploya  buainea  expcnaea: 

Living    expenaea,    Waahlngton. 

D.C 99.000 

Travd„__- ...-.._ 6,199 

s!i[MiiM  In  matntaining  offia 

in  home  state 10414 

Auto  expenae— 194  mUa  x  20M«.         40 


Total. 


Lea  reimbui  amenta.. 


Total. 


.919492 

.  17.170 

.  92422 


I  hereby  otrtify  that  I  waa  in  travd  ststus 
in  the  Waahlngton,  D.C.,  ares,  sway  from 
my  home  in  my  home  atate  of  Oallfotnla.  in 
the  perf otmana  of  my  oftldal  dutia  a  a 
Mcmba  of  Congrea  fa  197  daya  during  the 
yew  1964  and  that  my  dedurtable  Uvlng  ex- 
penaa while  in  such  travd  atatua  amounted 
to  99.000. 

(Signature  of  Member) 

Noix.— (If  audi  living  fvpmaa  exceeded 
99.000.  the  deduction  is  Umited  unda  sec- 
tion 199(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1984  to  99400). 

uarastJATios  um  ueoaaiEjaicm 

C.  Coat  a  other  baala  Schedule  attached. 

P.  Deduetlon-79. 

(f )  18-yew  real  property  otha  than  low- 
income  houaing. 

(6)  Otha  depredation  (aa  inatructlona)- 
8487. 

(7)  Total  (Add  deductlona  on  Una  1 
through  6).  fiita  here  and  on  the  Dqveds- 
tlon  Une  of  your  return  (Partnerahipa  and  S 
ooipatatlons-OO  NOT  indude  any 
MMM«nt«  entered  on  line  1.)— 8436. 

A.  Deecrlptlon  of  property  Leaa  oonuais- 
aion  Schedule  attached. 

B.  Dote  acquired  Vw. 

C.  Coat  at  otha  baaiS    18.199. 

E.  Amortiaatkm  period  a  pereentage  Vw. 
P.  Amortisation  fa  thla  yew— 3.19L 
TotaL  Bita  here  and  on  Otha  Deduo- 

tloiw    a    Otha   Eipniafa   Une    of    your 

return— X191. 

(1)  Adjuated  groa  inoome  ftom  Ponn 
1040.  Une  99  a  Porm  1040NR  Une  93  (aw 
inatractlona)-171498. 

(3)  DeductiooB  (aw  inatruetlona): 

(aXl)  Medical  and.  dental  expena  fRxn 
Schedule  A.  Une  8-1439. 

(3)  Multiply  Porm  1040.  Une  33  by  8% 
(46)— 8479. 

(3)  Subtract  Une  2a(2)  from  Une  2a(l).  (If 
aero  at  leaa.  eota  aero)— 0. 

(b)  Contributions  from  Sdiedule  A.  line 
19-8.070. 

(c)  Cssuslty  snd  theft  loaea  from  Sched- 
ule A.  Une  19-0. 

(d)  Qualified  intereat  on  isupwty  uaed  a 
a  raldena  from  Schedule  A.  1^  11—4469. 

(eXl)  Intereat.  otha  than  Une  3d  above, 
from  Schedule  A.  Une  14-9.618. 

(2)  Net  inveatment  inoome  (If  sera  at  leaa. 
enta  aero)— 43434. 

(3)  Enta  the  amalla  of  line  9e(l)  a  line 
3e(2)-9.919. 

(h)  Add  Una  2a(9).  b.  c  d.  e(3).  f.  and  g— 
18.683. 

(3)  Subtract  line  2h  from  Une  1-182.932. 

(4)  Tax  preference  Itema: 
(a)  Dividend  exclusion— 200. 


:iJi;^.JlAV' 
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(b)  M%  eipttal  uln  daducUoo-rin: 

(c)  Aooelented  depndatloa  on  aonncov- 
OT  nal  property  or  19  (or  lavrear  real 


ApHl  18, 198^ 


tSN 


U)  Add  linn  4a  throucfa  tt-7  JM. 

(S)  Altcmattvc  — «»««T»"—  UzaUe 
(add  Udm  S  and  4(1)>  (abort  period  returna. 
aee  tntraetloiM)— IMjn. 

(•)  tater  $M.O«a.  If  BMiried  flUnc  Joint 
return  or  iiiiililng  ipoiiae— 40.000. 

(T)  SiiMraet  line  6  from  line  9.  If  lero  or 
lea,  do  not  oomplete  the  reet  of  this  form— 
lM.a8t. 

(8)  Enter  ao%  of  Une  7-24.060. 

<9>  Amount  fnn  Tona  1040.  line  90  or 
Form  10401fR.  Une  91  (Do  not  Inelude  Form 
1040.  Una  W  or  Form  1040MR.  line  41.)  (ea- 
tataa  and  tniala.  aee  lnatnictloaa>-U.4SX 

(10)  SuMiact  line  0  fnn  Une  0.  If  avo  or 
leaa.  enter  aero— 0. 

(U)  Altcmathre  minimum  tax  (auMract 
line  11  from  Une  10).  Inter  on  Form  1040.  or 
Form  1040NR.  line  tX  Form  1041.  Une  S%  or 
Form  lOO-T.  pace  1.  Une  14-0. 
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TEJt  HOLOCAUST 


•  Mr.  CHAVKB.  Mr.  Preiktant.  I  want 
to  My  a  f «v  vordi  today  In  wnniwno- 
ration  of  the  40th  annhmnry  of  the 
end  of  the  NmI  Hbloeanrt. 

wwrration  earrtea  wtth  It 
of  event!  that  ihaiwd  the 
world,  for  food  or  evO.  Por  thoae  of 
my  jcneratton.  It  waa  the  riae  of  tea- 
dam  tn  Borope  and  Japaneae  millta- 
rtam  in  Aila,  leartint  tnesorahly  to 
Worid  War  n.  that  ehaniad  and  al- 
tered our  Uvea.  Juat  aa  theae  eventa 
remade  the  void  In  a  cataelymi  of 
caraaae  and  deatruetlon. 

Fur  that  reaacn.  thoae  of  my  genera- 
tion retain  a  ipecial  ohilgaf  fcin  to  bear 
arttneaa  to  the  world,  for  aa  lone  aa  it  ia 
within  oar  power  to  do  ao.  of  the  un- 
■prafraMr  evfl  of  that  tlme-the  Naat 
Holeeanat  in  which  6  mllllaa  Jewa  and 
mmfaiw  of  other  indhrkhiali  were 
atamiitered  in  a  radat  nightmare  iden- 
tified by  ita  perpetratora  aa  the  "final 
aolutlaa.'' 

Throo^  all  of  recorded  human  hla- 
tory  there  la  no  precedent  f <»*  the  evfl 
of  the  Holocanat;  it  ia  very  nearly 
beyond  human  eomprehemlao. 

In  a  few  yeara.  thoae  who  lived 
throu^  the  yeara  of  the  Hcdoeauat. 
either  aa  vletlma  rar  aa  wltneaaea  from 
afar,  win  be  gone.  The  burden  of  re- 
membrance and  wrw««|w*«wialfln  will 
fan  to  Hii'tmtint  generatlona.  It  is  a 
burden  not  lightly  carried,  but  one 
that  moat  be  borne.  We  and  thoae  who 
are  to  follow  muat  undentand  that  be- 
eauae  thte  evH  did  take  place,  vigilance 
la  forever  neceamry  to  prevent  it  in 
the  future^ 

Only  the  vletlma  who  survived  the 
Hoiocauat  can  give  adequate  voice  to 
the  terror  they  and  ao  many  others  ex- 
perienced. Tet  that  must  not  prevent 
the  leet  of  us  from  Joining  in  their 
plea  to  the  world  of  today  and  tomor- 


"Do  Not  Forget!"* 


ARKANSAN  TO  RECEIVK  INTERI- 
OR'S CITATION  FOR  VALOR 

•  Mr.  FRTOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Aprfl  34.  1986.  Richard  E.  Brown,  of 
Japaer.  AR.  wUl  receive  the  Interior 
Departmoit's  CiUtion  for  Valor  at  its 
SOth  Departmental  Honor  Awards 
Ckmvocatlon. 


Mr.  Brown  la  being  ao  honored  for 
an  act  of  heroism  on  the  Buffalo  Na- 
tional River  whldi  resulted  In  the 
saving  of  a  Ufe.  While  on  a  routine 
canoe  patrol  on  April  M.  ItO.  to  warn 
floatets  of  swift  eurrenta.  Fuk  Tech- 
nician Brown  came  upon  two  Indlvld- 
uals  irtio  had  been  thrown  from  their 
canoe.  While  the  male  occupant  of  the 
canoe  aought  to  help  hla  female  com- 
panion, he  became  pinned  between  hia 
canoe  and  another  toward  whieh  they 
were  betag  driven.  After  pulling  the 
female  occupant  to  safety.  Mr  Brown 
singlehandedly  prevented  the  eanoee 
from  cruahlng  the  oaale  occupant.  He 
put  his  own  life  Jacket  on  the  man  to 
keep  hla  head  above  water  during  peri- 
ods (tf  unoonadowBass. 

With  the  hdp  of  eight  volunteers 
and  after  a  IS-mlnute  struggle.  Mr. 
Brown  waa  able  to  free  the  man  fkom 
the  canoe.  As  the  canoe  was  released. 
Mr.  Brown  and  one  of  the  vidunteers 
were  swept  downatream  by  a  swift  cur- 
rent. Mr.  Brown  grabbed  the  volunteer 
and  caught  hold  of  a  willow  branch 
untfl  both  men  could  regain  their  bal- 
ance and  be  helped  to  safety.  Despite 
the  wet  and  cold.  Mr.  Brown  then  ot- 
ganlaed  and  directed  the  evacuatkm  of 
the  victim  2  mllea  over  land. 

^nthout  Mr.  Brown's  selfless  initial 
act  at  courage,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Buffklo  National  River  would  have  re- 
corded its  first  canoeing  fataUty. 

I  want  to  Join  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  reoognldng  thla  act  of  cour- 
age on  the  port  of  Richard  K.  Brown 
and  I  Join  in  congratulating  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  being  selected  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Award  of  Valor.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  CONTRA 
FINANCING  MBABURC 


•  Mr.  MATHIAB.  Mr.  Prealdent.  the 
muted  States  has  financed  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Contraa  in  Nicaragua, 
either  overtly  or  covertly,  for  several 
years.  Diving  this  time,  the  Justlfle»- 
tlon  of  DJB.  asslsfanfe  ha^  been  suc- 
dnet.  reaaonahle.  and  defensible.  The 
SBMilnistaa  were  having  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  war  in  D  Salvador  by 
providing  weapona  to  the  rebela  there. 
It  was  our  policy  to  reduce  the  conflict 
in  B  Salvador  by  apidying  pressure  in 
various  ways,  tncluding  funding  the 
Contraa,  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  flow 
of  arms  to  the  rebela  in  D  Salvador. 

The  Preeldent's  current  propoaal  to 
appropriate  $14  million  to  support  the 
Cimtras.  however,  rests  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent grounds.  The  Justification  has 
shifted  from  interdietlm  of  arms  to  al- 
tering the  fundamental  domeetlc  poU- 
des  of  the  Govonment  of  Nloaragua. 
Indeed,  the  United  Statea  has  come 
dose  to  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  current  Nicaraguan  Qovemment 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  original  objective  of  support  for 
the  Contras  has  in  large  measure  now 


been  achieved.  Aiknlntatratkm  officials 
conftam  that  the  corrent  flow  of  arma 
through  Nicaragua  to  B  Salvador  has 
been  substantlaUy  reduced.  And  there 
are  alternative  measures,  short  of  sup- 
portlng  eunrsnt  efforts  by  the  Contraa, 
to  ensure  that  the  flow  of  aims  doea 
not  increaas  onoe  again. 

While  some  of  the  ideala  of  the  Con- 
tras are  noble,  their  taetka  have  been 
ooatly.  They  have  weakened  Nicara- 
gua's enonamy  by  destroying  rural 

kwal  faimsrs.  Such  tactics  should  not 
be  supported  by  the  Uhlted  Statea 
and.  In  fact,  we  flondemn  similar  af- 
forts  by  the  rebds  in  B  Salvador. 

The  President's  new  poUoy  on  Nica- 
ragua la  more  flexible  than  previous 
polldes  In  that  It  Is  Intended  to  en- 
courage negotlatlono  between  the  San- 
dinlataa  and  the  Contraa.  That  Is  com- 
mendable. But.  under  the  propoaal. 
the  Contraa  could  ensure  that  they  re- 
odve  military  aid  after  M  days,  re- 
gardlem  of  irtiat  the  Sandinistas  do, 
stanidy  by  refusing  to  negotiate  Not 
unnatarally,  the  Sandlnlstaa  do  not 
find  this  a  wnpelling  formulation. 

A  final  conslderatloo  la  the  percep- 
tion of  many  governments  in  Latin 
America  that  the  Uhtted  Statea  is  vio- 
lating the  principle  of  nonintervention 
in  Nieaiagna.  Tills  principle,  althou^ 
badly  battered,  la  stfll  cherished  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is  given  ivlde 
of  idaoe  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States.  And.  if  the 
United  Statea  appears  oUhrious  to  this 
strongly  held  sentiment.  It  can  color 
our  relatkma  with  our  ndghbors  for 
years  to  come. 

Taking  the  long  view  of  our  national 
Interest,  It  would  seem  that  we  have 
moretoloee  here  than  a  poaition  rela- 
tive to  Nicaragua.  Our  moral  leader- 
shU>  of  the  hemisphere  Is  certainly  a 
national  asset  that  would  not  be 
imiwim*,  if  we  were  condemned  for 
intervention  without  adequate  cause. 

Our  previous  policy  toward  mcara- 
gua  was  dear.  It  was  to  stop  the  Sandi- 
nistas from  destaWliilng  B  Salvador. 
That  objective  has  been  in  large  meas- 
ure attiined.  and  the  current  Contra 
operation  is  not  critical  to  reducing 
the  flow  of  arma.  We  should  not  pick  a 
new  fight  for  a  new  cause  that  is  nei- 
ther understood  nor  supported  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea  or  meet 
oountriea  in  Latin  America.  For  these 
reasons.  I  wiU  vote  against  Senate 
Joint  Reaolution  106.  ^ 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  instead' 
use  this  money  to  work  with  the  Con- 
tadora  nations  and  other  countries  to 
provide  economic  incentives  toward  a 
solution  to  the  conflict  in  Nicaiegua.« 


HOLOCAUST  REMEMBRANCK 
DAT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  solemn  day  in  our 


the 


April  18,  m 

history, 

vjsrsary  of 

Day.  The  horrfrs  of  the  Hitler 

must  be  deeiw  etdied  in 

and  in  the  mtaiis  <tf  our  chtldrep. 

Recently,  a  jdoomientary  appeared 
<»  television  wlddi  depicted  the  story 
of  Raoul  WalMiberg.  a  Swedish  digdo- 
mat  whose  coukage  and  detennlnatkm 
saved  the  Uvea  of  thoiiaands  and  thou- 
sands of  Hungarian  Jewa.  As  a  result 
of  the  airing  of  the  Wallenberi  story. 
I  have  recdved  letters  from  all  over 
my  State  of  mbois  whldi  exprem  dis- 
gust and  angek  at  the  HMeHa^  era 
and  expreai  thfe  aentlment  that  we  an 
share:  Never  amdn. 

We  have  a  prave  rwgwmslbillty  to 
our  youth.  wtuTmust  leam  that  Hitler 
wn  much  mark  than  an  evil  taee  In  a 
hUbbry  book.  Hitler's  infectious  hatred 
is  a  leason  whlcb  must  never  be  repeat- 
ed. I 

Institutional '  radsm  is  intolerable. 
Even  as  we  commemorate  the  Holo- 
caust, there  is  ttfll  hatred  and  opptea 
slon  in  the  worid.  This  40th  anniversa- 
ry holds  specal  signlflcanoe  for  an 
those  who  chmsh  fieedam  and  life. 
The  world  cannot  stand  silently  by  as 
South  Africanlblachs  become  victims 
of  hatred  and  contempt 

For  12  years.{Eunme  waa  encased  in 
a  shroud  of  fear,  hatred,  and  death. 
Today,  we  cdeltaete  the  anniversary  of 
the  tttumph  of  igood.* 
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ORDER  OF  BUSIN 


Mr.  President,  I 
of  aquorum. 
>INO  OFFICER.  The 
leroU. 

derk  proceeded  to 


Mr. 

suggest  th^i 

The 
derkwfllt 

The  leglBlatl«re 
cantheroU.      \ 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimoua  oooaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESI9INO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastbi  ).  ^mhout  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


8KNTATE  j6iNT  RESOLUTION 
116-A8SUR|WO  THE  COST-OF- 
UVINO  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR 
SOCIAL  SBdURITT  RBdPIENTB 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  Sbiate  Joint  reecdution 
which  I  shaU  introduce  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  IfomiHAii.  Mr.  Rnou. 
Mr.  CBAJfsioif .  Mr.  BmuMCK.  Mr.  Foes. 
Mr.  Goax.  Mr.!  KxenDT.  Mr.  Kxasr. 
Mr.  MRiBiiBATht,  Mr.  SAaaanxa.  and 
Mr.  LAUTxmaae,  the  purpoae  of  it 
being  to  insure  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  Bodal  Security  recipi- 
ents. It  reads: 

It  ta  the  policy  of  the  United  BtaXm  that 
the  Budset  RMOkiUoa  for  ftooal  19M  aa  re- 
vlaed  ahall  lie  deemed  to  Include  amounta 
■uffldent  under  Hmction  WO  (Social  Securi- 
ty) ao  a>  to  tawuM  the  full  Coat  of  Uvinc  Ad- 
Juatmenta  for  Sbcial  Security  RedptenU 
throuahflacallMS. 


it  I  made  eariler  with 
of  the  Senate  reeolutlon 
with  sodal  security  benefits 
adequatdy  explains  the  Joint  reeolu- 
tlon I  am  about  to  offer. 

I  send  this  Joint  resolution  to  the 
desk.  I  ^k  that  It  be  read  the  first 

time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wiU  report  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  detk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  renlutloa  (&J.  Raa.  116)  to  inaure 
the  eoat4(-IMns  adluataMota  for  aoeial  ae- 
cnrity  radirfenta. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Freaident.  I  nA  that 
the  Benaff  Joint  resolution  be  read  a 
sfCMWMl  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Is 
there  <*Jeetkm? 

Ml.  SOfPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  fed 
to  object  at  this  time  to 
a  proper  location  on  the  calen- 
dar for  thla  Item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Objection  having  been 
heard  to  the  second  reading  on  this 
legldatlve  day.  the  Joint  resoluttoi 
wm  remain  at  the  desk  pending  its 
second  reading  on  the  next  legislative 
day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  'with  reqioct  to 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution  which  I 
have  Just  Introduced  and  had  read  the 
first  time,  that  the  word  "insure." 
which  ii  part  of  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion, be  modified  to  "assure". 

The  PRISBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request?  Without  objection,  it  is 
soordeied. 

The  title,  as  modified,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  aaaure  the  Ooat  of  Urine  Adjuatmenta 
for  Sodal  Security  Redplenta. 

The  text  of  the  Joint  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

Aaaolaad  5ir  Oie  Senate  and  Houee  ofKep- 
nMUtmtlvei  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 

It  ia  the  poUey  df  the  United  Statea  that 
the  Budset  Readution  for  flacal  1965  aa  re- 
Tlaed  ahaU  be  deemed  to  indude  amounte 
aoffldaiit  under  function  660  (Sodal  Securi- 
ty) ao  aa  to  liMure  the  full  Coat  of  lirins  Ad- 
juatmenta for  Sodal  Security  Redplenta 
through  flacal  1666. 


AUTHORITT  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  nut  REPORTS  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
having  consulted  with  the  minority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that 
the  committees  have  betwem  the 
houra  of  9  ajn.  and  8  pan.  pn  mday. 
Aprfl  19.  to  file  reports. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  \nthout  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  PM. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  wtth  the  minority  leader. 
I  ask  unanimous  cmisent  that  the 
RaooBD  remain  open  today  untfl  the 
hour  of  S  pjn.  for  the  introductkm  of 
bills,  resolutions,  and  the  submission 
of  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  136-TO 
DIRECT  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  INTERVENE  IN 
RE  WHET.  INC.,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  dedc  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Dou  and  Senator  Bran,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  eonslderatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolutim  wm  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistsnt  legldattve  eleik  read 
as  follows: 

A  reeduUon  (a  Rea.  166),  to  dbeet  the 
Beaatf  Lesal  (Tounael  to  intervene  in  re 
WHET,  IncetaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  ocmsider  the  reaolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  duulenging  pro- 
viskma  of  the  BankriQitcy  Amend- 
ments and  Federal  Judgeahlp  Act  of 
1984.  Public  lAW  96-353.  whteh  pro- 
vide for  limited  extensfams  of  the 
terms  of  bankruptcy  Judges  who  had 
been  appointed  prior  to  the  1004  act. 
Focusing  on  the  brief  gap  between 
June  27,  1984.  iriien  the  tenns  of  the 
bankruptcy  Judges  arguably  lapsed, 
and  Ju^  10,  1984.  when  the  Preddent 
signed  the  1984  act.  the  Dq^artment 
contends  that  the  Coilgreas  viidated 
the  appointmento  dause  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  retroactively  extending  the 
terms  of  bankruptcy  judges.  JSenate 
ResolutifHis  444  and  471  of  the  98th 
Congress  directed  the  Senate  Legal 
Conned  to  intervene  in  several  cases 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  to  defend 
the  act.  and  also  established  a  proce- 
dure to  authorise  intervention  in  rdat- 
ed  cases  during  the  final  adjournment 
of  the  98th  Congress. 

The  district  courts  have  unanimous- 
ly upheld  the  1984  act  by  oonduding 
dther  that  the  holdover  providoos  of 
earUer  bankruptcy  legislatirai  kept 
bankruptcy  Judges  in  office  throu^- 
out  the  puriKHted  gap,  or  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  prohibit  the 
brief  retroactive  extension  of  the 
terms  of  dtting  bankruptcy  Judges. 
The  objective  of  the  Cmgress  was  to 
avoid  disruptions  in  the  banknvtcy 
system  during  its  trandtion  under  the 
1984  act,  and  not  to  abridge  the  vh 
pointing  power  of  etther  the  executive 
or  the  judiciary  by  selecting  individual 
bankruptcy  Judges;  The  extension  pro- 
visions are  applicable  to  afl  sitting 
banlEruptcy  Judges,  each  of  whom  had 
been  appointed  by  the  district  courts 
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and  are  removable  by  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  had  intervened  in  the 
distiiet  courts  there  is  no  need  for  fur- 
ther authorisation  to  permit  him  to 
defend  the  favorable  Judgments  of 
those  courts  on  appeaL  However,  the 
Department  of  Justice  reo^tly  has  in- 
tervened in  an  appeal  pending  in  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit.  In  re  WHET.  Inc.  et  al..  a  case 
in  which  neither  the  Department  nor 
the  Senate  or  House  had  appeared  in 
the  district  courli  The  enclosed  resolu- 
tion would  authorize  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  to  intervene  in  the  name  of 
the  SoMte  in  that  case  In  order  to 
presmt  to  the  first  dreuit  the  Senate's 
defense  of  the  1984  act. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamUe  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows:  » 

aRn.l3«      

Whereaa,  tn  the  ow  of  In  re  WHET.  Inc.. 
et  aL.  pending  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit,  the  conatltu- 
UoDBlity  of  Mctloiw  106  and  131  of  the 
Bantouptcy  Amendments  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Act  of  1984.  Public  Law  No.  98- 
353.  has  been  placed  in  iHue: 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice,  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  branch,  has  inter- 
vened tn  this  case  ts  asKrt  that  these  sec- 
tions of  tbe  Bankniptey  Amendments  and 
Fed»al  Judgeship  Act.  which  provide  for 
the  limited  extension  of  the  terms  of  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  appointed  prior  to  the  Act. 
violate  the  Appcrintsaents  Clause.  Article  n. 
SecUoa  X  OaiHS  3  of  the  CoosUtution: 

Whereas,  pumiant  to  sections  703(c). 
708(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  tai  Oovem- 
■Aent    Act    of    1978.    3    UAC.    iia88b(c). 


38ae(a).  and  38gl(a)  (1983).  tbe  Senate  siay 
direct  Its  Counsel  to  intervene  In  the  name 
of  tbe  Senate  tai  any  legal  action  In  which 
tbe  powers  and  responsibUlties  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  In  Issue: 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  Intervene  in  the  nsme  of  tbe 
Senate  In  tbe  case  of  In  re  WHET.  Inc.  et 
al. 

Mr.  sniFSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reeonslder  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  APRIL 
22,  1985 

oasB  poa  sacxss  virm.  i%  noon.  nomaT. 

APSn.  11.  !••■ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  n<xm  on 
Monday,  April  22.  There  wiU  be  no 
Friday  session  of  the  Senate  this  week. 
'  The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 


:  ros  sscouiiiTiox  or  axua 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bfr.  I>re8ldent,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
a  spe(dal  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mi;.  Pkoxmiu].  for 

not  to  exceed  15  minutM^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBosa  roB  soumn  noaiiiBa  susissss 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Presid^t.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  special  order  for  Mr.  Paoz- 
mag,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
actiim  of  routine  morning  business  not 


to  extend  beycHid  the  hour  of  1  pjn. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 

minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowhig  morning  business  on  Monday, 
April  22,  it  wlU  be  the  intenUcm  of  the 
majority  leader  to  begin 'consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32, 
the  budget  resolution,  under  a  50-hour 
statutory  time  llnUtati(m. 

On  Tuesday,  Ainrfl  23,  by  unanimous 
consent,  at  9  a.m..  the  Senate  wHl  tiim 
to  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 106,  supporting  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  NicaJragua 
under  a  10-hour  statutory  time  limita- 
tion. Theref(»^,  assuredly  a  roUcall 
vote  will  occur  during  Tuesday's  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  I  am  advised  by  the 
majority  leader  and  share  with  my  col- 
leagues that  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Ftlday  of  next  week  will  likely  be 
long  days,  so  to  speak,  with  the  Senate 
convening  at  a  rather  early  hour  in 
the  morning  amjl  continuing  late  into 
the  evening  hour  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  the  business  I  have  Just  de- 
scrtbe<L  Consequently.  Mttnbers 
should  be  aware  that  numerous  roU- 
call votes  can  be  expected  throughout 
the  session  next  week. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtU  12  noon  on  M(nu|ay,  April  22, 
1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  2:34  pm.,  recessed  until 
Monday,  April  22. 1985.  at  12  noon. 
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The  House  mefc  at  11  ajn. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Grant  us,  O  (gracious  God.  (hiring 
this  time  of  rentembranoe  of  the  days 
of  the  Holocaust,  an  understanding  of 
the  suffering  of  those  vietlnw  and  fam- 
ilies who  experienced  such  terror.  May 
the  events  of  that  darioiesg  vaeamtite 
us  to  give  light  to  our  wortd;  may  the 
despair  of  those  tragedies  cause  us  to 
find  hope  in  oUr  world:  may  the  evfl 
that  was  pradlogd  be  overoome  by 
deeds  of  Justice  in  our  woridL  Forgive 
us,  O  God,  that  we  do  not  appreciate 
that  all  people!  are  created  by  Tou. 
and  we  should  live  as  (me  peoite  in 
peace,  demonstrating  Your  creation 
and  glory.  May  pe  realiw  that  the  suf- 
fering of  some  Is  the  suffering  at  all. 
and  by  sharing  and  understanding  to- 
gether we  bett«  reflect  the  bond  that 
exists  between  tw.  Help  us,  O  a<xl.  in 
all  the  paths  of  life,  to  do  Justice,  love 
mercy,  and  evgr  walk  humUy  with 
You.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chl^  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  Vast  day's 
proceedings  ax^  announces  to  the 
House  his  apprdval  thereof.  \ 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  •pprove(L 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  o|  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
smendment  a  Joint  resolutfam  of  the 
House  of  the  f  oOowing  title: 

KJ.  Res.  238.  Jttipt  reaotutiOB  mmmemo- 
rating  tbe  twentytf durth  anntverary  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  tnvMMi  to  liberate  Coba  from 
Communist  tyranay. 

"The  message:  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  hadi  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  I  which  the  oooeunence 
of  the  House  is  ^uested* 

a  597.  An  act  to  amend  subtitle  II«f  title 
48.  United  States  Code.  "Sbippbir'.  msktais 
technical  and  oomoiming  changws.  snd  for 
other  purposes: 

a  817.  An  act  ts  authorise  approptlatlaiis 
under  the  Eartbgualce  Hassrds  Rsdiieti(m 
Act  of  1977  for  llMtl  yean  1988  and  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

a  818.  An  act  to  authorise  uvntHaOam 
for  acUvities  undOr  the  Federal  Rrs  VNven- 
Uon  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 


IMSENSmVITY  AND  CONDE- 
SCENSION TOWARD  HANDI- 
CAPPED NOT  ACCEPTABLE 

(Mr.  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given 
permlSBkm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rematka.) 

Mr.  BIAOGL  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my 
entire  16  years  in  the  Boaae.  I  have 
servwd  with  pride,  on  the  Education 
and  lAbor  Committee.  It  has  produced 
hundreds  of  important  laws  in  that 
time.  I  was  eqiedally  proud  to  be  an 
original  C08p(msor  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  the  Education  for 
All  HandkaiHied  Children  Act  of  1974. 

These  two  laws  established  the  phi- 
losophy that  Congress  saw  its  role  as 
advocates  for  the  disabled,  and  Its  reo- 
ognltloo  that  the  disabled  had  a  right 
to  be'  fuUy  participating  members  of 
sodety. 

Tlie  remarks  attributed  to  Dr.  Efleen 
M.  Gardner,  a  newly  amiointed  official 
in  the  I^epartment  of  Education,  re- 
flect anoither  philosophy  of  Govern- 
ment toward  the  disabled— one  of  in- 
sensitivlty  and  condescension.  These 
two  phUogophies  are  not  c(mipatible. 
Dr.  Gardner's  is  contemptible  and  of- 
fmsive  to  me  and  to  many  in  this  in- 
stitution. 

I  intend  to  look,  very  closely  at  the 
Department  of  Education's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  In  my  mind.  I  see  no 
Justification  to  spend  1  cent  of  aiH>n>- 
prlated  funds  to  set  up  a  new  Office  of 
liilwiit1«?p  Philosophy  and  Practice  if 
it  is  staffed  by  people  whose  philoso- 
phiea  could  influence  practice  and 
produce  policy  that  is  inimical  to  the 
iiiiaWfi*  of  our  Nati(m. 


Really,  how  akik  is  this.  Let  us  re- 
member what  this  celebration  in  June 
of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
World  War  n  in  Europe  is  to  cele- 
brate. It  is  to  celebrate  the  end  of  a 
government  that  went  mad  in  Europe. 
It  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  finally 
liboutlng  all  Eunqjeans,  including 
Germans  from  tUs  incredibly  mad 
government.  I  stand  here  with  a 
German  last  name,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  say  to  you:  Do  not  go  to  the  ceme- 
tery where  people  are  buried  who  tried 
to  perpetrate  these  things.  Don't  look 
for  the  nicest  ooncentratkm  camp  you 
can  find.  You  cant  sugarooat  the  Hol- 
ocaust. Tnstfud.  let  us  honor  our 
Aaaertan  heritage  and  celebrate  the 
liberation  of  Europeans.  Germans  will 
not  be  angry.  They  were  liberated  also. 


T.arr  X78  CELEBRATE  THE 
UEERATION  OF  EUROPEANS 

(Mrs.  8CHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  petmiaston  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 'extend 
herremarics.) 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
got  up  this  beautiful  spring  morning, 
turned  on  my  TV.  and  watched  a  "PR 
IHfuhlf  IS  j"  gonuuL 

First  of  all.  we  heard  that  the  young 
8-yearoid  girl  that  we  were  told  was  a 
meaiaguan  refugee  was  really  an 
Amoilean  dtlKn.  BCr.  President,  that 
was  a  tad  deceptive. 

But  then  aeroas  the  TV  screen  came 
a  very  official  Government  car,  and  we 
were  Udd  that  It  was  the  White  House 
advance  team  on  o(mcentration  camps. 
What  are  they  looking  for?  The  right 
lll^t  aagle?  Are  they  looking  for  con- 
centration camps  that  had  carpet? 


SECRETARY  WEINBERGER'S 
NEW  MONOPOLY  GAME 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permtasion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
95  milll(m  Americans  filed  our  taxes 
by  last  Monday,  and  as  we  signed 
those  forms  we  swore  that  we  told  the 
truth.  We  do  it  when  we  get  a  drivers 
license,  a  fishing  license,  even  a  dog  li- 
cense. If  we  lie,  we're  in  trouble  and 
we  might  go  to  Jail. 

But  when  defense  contractors  like 
General  Dynamics  bill  the  taxpayers 
for  tens  of  billion^  of  dollars,  they 
don't  have  to  swobt  they  honestly 
earned  it. 

After  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  began  our  inve8tigati(m  of 
defense  contracting.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  announced  a  new 
"get  tough"  policy.  He  said  he  would 
make  contractors  swear  not  to  lie 
when  they  bill  the  taxpayers.  That 
was  on  nati(mwide  TV.  But  the  de- 
fense omtractors  complained  and 
Weinberger  quietly  reversed  himself. 
Now  he  says  to  his  pals:  "I  was  only 
kidding,  you  don't  have  to  swear  to  the 
truth." 

It's  the  Secretar3i;^s  newest  version  of 
maaopolr-  Do  not  \go  to  Jafl.  Pass  go 
and  collect  billions  from  the  taxpay- 
ers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  will 
remind  the  visitors  in  the  galleries 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  House  they 
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must  refnln  from  demonstrmUons  of 
any  type. 


THREAT  OF  NICARAOUAN 
AIRFIELDe 


(Mr.  HUWTEK  asked  and  ms  given 
penalsskm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranartn.)  

Mr.  HUMTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  when  the  President  went 
before  the  American  people  and 
showed  photographs  of  the  10.000-foot 
airfield  that  was  being  constructed  in 
Grenada,  the  Marxist  government  im- 
mediately retorted  that  that  airfield 
would,  in  fact,  be  used  to  ship  only 
svrfce  and  would  not  be  used  by  the  So- 
viets or  the  Cuban  military. 

After  we  captured  the  documents-'ha 
Orenada.  the  M.000  pounds  of  docu- 
ments, wt  found  a  record  of  a  secret 
Central  Committee  meeting  in  which 
Liam  James  stated  it  was  decided  in 
the  meeting  that  the  airfield  would  be 
used  by  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  mili- 
tary. 

Let  us  not  be  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  airfields  being  constructed  in 
Nicaragua  wiU  not  be  used  by  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military. 


a  1110 

BUDGET  RESTRAINT  URGED  ON 
FORMER  PRESIDENTS'  ALLOW- 
ANCES 

(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  and"  was 
given  permlsBlon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  President  Nixoo  has  taken  the 
lead.  Now  wlU  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Carter  f oUow?  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  decided  to  forego  his 
taxpayer-paid  security,  saving  the  UA 
Treasury  over  $3  mlllloo  annually. 
Budget  restraint  has  not  been  seen  In 
this  area  of  tonaex  PrealdentB'  allow- 
anoea.  The  Preddoit's  fiscal  ftar  1966 
budget  calls  for  a  3.3-pereent  increase 
in  spending  an  fonner  Presidents,  on 
top  of  A  12-pereent  increase  since  fiscal 
year  1964. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  relntrodueing 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  during 
the  last  session  to  place  realistic  limits 
on  the  amount  wUch  taxpayers  must 
Bpend  for  the  benefits  that  former 
Chief  Executives  receive.  While  my 
bill  wlU  make  certain  that  former 
C%lef  Executives  have  the  protection 
and  the  beneflU  they  earned,  it  wfll 
Umlt  the  excessive  growth  of  this 
vending  and  assure  that  a  new  royal- 
ty for  fonder  Presidents  has  not  been 
established  at  taxpayers' expense. 

I«st  year  whes  I  Introduced  this  leg- 
islation, a  resident  of  my  district  urged 
support  for  my  MD  as  she  put  it:  To 
"limit  how  much  we  might  pay  to  keep 
our  former  Presidents  living  the  good 
life"  She  went  on:  "Why  should  we 
pay  to  support  these  men  in  such  a 


fashion?  Expenses  within 

fair,  but  extravagant  luxury  is  not.' 

Her  opinion  is  even  more  valid 
today,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  place  realistic 
limits  on  the  benefits  that  our  former 
Chlefk  of  State  receive. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE 
PENAI/rOBB  FOR  KIDNAPING 

(Mr.  GEKA8  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legldatkm  which 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  dosing 
the  loopholes  which  now  exist  in  the 
Federal  law  under  kidnaping 

yv*"»p«"g  under  any  dffinitloti  Is  an 
act  of  terrorism,  and  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  deter  that  type  of  ertmlnal  ac- 
tivity. The  important  feature  of  this 
bill  is  to  recognise  that  too  often  our 
children  are  the  targets  of  would-be 
kidnapers,  so  to  help  deter  that  kind 
of  activity  we  are  asking  thronili  this 
bill  that  we  increase  the  penalties  for 
attempting  kidnaping  of  children 
under  13. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  act  as  a 
signal  to  would-be  kidnapers  that  this 
society  wlU  not  tolerate  that  type  of 
de^lcable  behavior. 


FORTY  "GHOST  VOTERS"  IDEN- 
TIFIED IN  INDIANA  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RACX 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsskm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the  race 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana  is  coming  down  to  the  wire. 
Last  night  my  Republican  colleagues 
again  took  the  floor  in  special  orders 
to  rafl  about  the  recount,  but  what  we 
did  not  hear  was  any  attention  of  the 
40  "ghost  voters"  who  have  been 
found  In  two  counties  carried  by  the 
Republlean  candidate.  Tou  see.  there 
were  40  more  votes  on  the  voting  ma- 
chines In  those  counties  than  the  total 
ndmber  of  voten  who  walked  into  the 
polls. 

If  those  40  "ghost  votes"  are  re- 
moved from  the  totals,  the  Democrat. 
Vnok  MeClosiEey.  will  be  the  winner. 
If  they  .are  counted,  the  Republican 
candidate  may  win. 

I  am  calling  on  the  task  force  tha*  is 
investigating  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District  not  to  demean  the  real 
voters  In  that  dlstriet  by  letting  ^lost 
voters  influence  the  outcome- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  time  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  take  the  floor  on 
the  election  contest  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict I  hope  they  will  open  their  re- 
marks by  agreeing  that  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  omtest  should 
be  deeided  by  real  voting  dtiaens.  not 
by  40  ghost  voters. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  REMAIN 
STEADFAST  IN  REFUSING  AID 
TOCONTRAB 


(Mr.    MITCHELL   asked    and   was 

given  permlasloo  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHEU..  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  times  in  this  House  when  I  have  a 
great  pride  in  this  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves  and  I  am  grateful  tor  the 
opportunity  to  serve  therein.  We  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  times. 
I  am  referring  to  the  steadfkatneas 
thr4  the  Hoiae  is  evidencing  in  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  Hl-ooooelved  notion 
by  the  administratlan  that  we  ought 
to  put  $14  million  Into  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua. 

Fourteen  million  dollars  is  not  the 
issue,  althoui^  it  should  be  when  our 
peoide  are  being  forced  Xmtk  into  pov- 
erty. We  should  not  be  spending  $14 
million  f OT  military  aid.  But  there  is  a 
larger  issue,  and  it  gnaws  at  me.  it 
gnaws  at  you.  and  it  gnaws  at  the 
American  publle.  We  do  not  want  an- 
other entanglement  that  is  going  to 
quagmire  us  in  Central  America  We 
do  not  want  another  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  another  ViMtk. 
wall  with  the  names  of  more  than 
50,000  young  Americans  klllad  in  a 
senseless  war.  I  do  not  want  to  see  an- 
other 300.000  AmerJBans  wounded  in  a 
war  we  should  not  be  involved  In.  I  re- 
spect the  veterans  but  not  the  war.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  more  numben  of 
our  people  mentally  and  qiiritually  01 
because  of  their  involvement  in  a  war 
InMcaragua. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  Bouse 
that  this  is  the  time  that  we  refuse 
this  |14  million.  The  threat  of  another 
Vietnam,  the  threat  of  being  quag- 
mired  aaain  In  a  senseless  war  isabso- 
lutdy  abhorrent  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  urge  that  we  defeat  any 
such  Ul-concelved  notion  that  $14  mil- 
lion from  this  country  should  go  to 
theOootras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the  Reagan 
adminlstraticm  wlU  attempt  to  expand 
its  agenda  of  military  and  paramilitary 
activities  against  the  Goveniment  of 
Nicaragua  when  President  Reagan 
seeks  $14  minion  in  fundi  firom  Con- 
greas  for  the  Contras  rebels  liiom  he 
refers  to  as  freedom  flgiiterB.  I  believe 
the  means  by  which  the  administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  resolve  matt»s. 
by  overthrowing  the  govci'iinient  not 
to  Its  liking,  is  counterproductive  to 
American  Interest  and  the  interest  of 
our  allies  abroad. 

In  FMmiary  1966,  President  Reagan 
braately  admitted  to  wanting  to 
remove  the  SandlnlstJt  government,  or 
making  it  cry  unde.  This  means  that 
once  again,  the  admintatratkm's  ac- 
tions are  being  perfonned  without 
regard  to  the  historical  examples  of 
the  tragic  consequences  in  that  region. 
Now.  the  Congress  musi  decide  wheth- 


er to  approve  $14  mflUon  for  these 
mercenaries  lii  the  senrlee  of  the 
Reagan  adminl$tratioiL 

The  World  Court  I 
that  the  Uhitfd  States  has 
Bommltted  ■gkiiisBliii  acts 
Nicaragua,  su^  as  mlninc  its  harbon 
and  aiding  mad  abetting  the  Contras. 
and  therefore  Js  in  vlolatlao  of  inter- 
natitmal  law.  Ip  otho*  words,  the  ad- 
ministration pftoposal  to  wmMn^f  Fed* 
end  funds  for  me  Contras  atynst  the 
Bandinista  government  In  Nleaiagua  is 
strictly  punltlvt,  and  devoid  of  1 
These  Contrak  have 
beyond  all  rrainnsMw  doubt  their  vio- 
lent,  bloodthiimy  nature. 

If  the  administration  eootlnues  to 
violate  the  SDfeMignty  of  Nicaragua 
by  opeiily  InvaAIng  with  anned  might, 
and  by  openly  Inipporting  the  Oontxas 
with  anus,  thin  this  country  will  be 
headed  for  a  sMous  crisis.  Oontlnned 
support  for  thi  Contras  wHl  only  serve 
to  draw  us  steAdOy  into  an  expanding 
military  nde  U  Central  America  with- 
out any  dear  long-tenn  objective.  We 
need  a  more  sensitive  pQUey  rtealgned 
to  negotiate  long-term  solutloaB. 

It  Is  my  flnribdlef  that  the  Uhlted 
St^es  should  Support  measures  at  the 
OrganlMtlon  of  American  Btatti,  as 
wdl  as  efforts  «r  the  Contadoim  group 
which  seA  to  lend  support  for  terror- 
ists, subversive,  or  other  activities 
aimed  at  the  vident  overthrow  of  Uie 
govenunents  of  the  countries  in  Cen- 
tral Amolea.  Working  through  the 
OiganlMtlon  df  American  States  and 
the  ContadMai  mrocess  is  the  proper 
and  most  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  threato  to|  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  Shan  oontlaue  to  vote  against  any 
Federal  funds  tor  the  Contra  forces  in 
Central  America. 


WHO  WILti  INVEST  IN  OUR 

CHn^uars  FUTURE? 

(Mr.  PORTBA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Address  the  Hbnse  for  1 
minute.)  ; 

Mr.  PORTBl^  Mr.  I^»eaker.  t^bt  chil- 
dren of  today't-the  kids  In  the  play- 
grounds, in  the  demmtary  pduwls— 
will  enter  the  (labor  force  around  the 
year  3000.  The)  Joba  they  will  find,  and 
the  pay  those  Jobs  can  offer.  wIU  hinge 
on  the  capital  j  Investments  made  over 
the  next  15  years. 

Those  15  y^ars  wUl  see  the  XJJS. 
TTMSury  becoming  an  ever  mam 
active  oomi>etttor  for  the  lender's 
dollar.  The  Trtasury  has  already  satu- 
rated the  lont-tenn  bond  market— its 
Issuance  of  lobg  bonds  has  Increased 
by  2%  times  ill  just  5  yeai»-and  our 
heaviest  borroirlng  years  lie  ahead. 

As  we  plunfte  ahead  throui^  the 
debt-laden  lOfO's.  private  borrowing 
will  become  more  risky,  more  expm- 
sive,  and  less  predictable 

But  what  Is  predictable  is  that  new 
Job-creating  and  productivity-enhanc- 


ing Investments— Investments  that 
would  bsneflt  our  chfldroi— win  not  be 
made  at  the  rate  they  should  be.  and 
would  be  if  we  weren't  running  huge 
budget  defldts  year  after  year. 


APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL 
OOMMISBION-A  WISE  INVEBT- 


IMt.  BOUCHER  asked  and 
given  permiision  to  address  the  House 
for  1  ndnute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
the  Appalachian  Regltmal  Com- 
odi^rates  30  years  of  service 
to  the  lesser  developed  areas  of  13 


Through  the  provision  of  publle  fa- 
cilitleB  In  the  f  onn  of  roads,  sewer  and 
water  systems,  clinics,  Ubrarles,  and 
vocational  sdiools,  the  ARC  has  made 
the  Appaladiian  region  more  attrac- 
tive to  industries  seeking  new  plant  lo- 


devdopment  In  my  south- 
Vlrglnla  district  has  been  sub- 
stantial and  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  ARC  r— *-*r~**  Other  Appalachian 
States  have  enjoyed  a  similar  experi- 
ence Clearty,  this  Federal  etiort  in 
PVlnerdilp  with  local  governments  Is 


But  Che  woilc  must  go  on.  Many  of 
our  localities  do  not  have  suffident 
public  fedllties  to  accommodate  fur- 
ther growth,  and  they  can  acquire 
those  facilities  only  with  the  he^  of 
ARC. 

The  President  is  saUng  that  the  Ap- 
paladiian Regteoal  Commlsdtm  be 
abolished.  I  strongly  disagree  with  this 
propoasL  ARC  produces  substantial 
returns.  It  Is  a  wise  investment  In  our 
ecooomlc  future. 


UNFORTUNATE    COMMENTS    RE- 
GARDING    HANDICAPPED      BY 
GARDNER 


(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
ITiiiitrtU*"  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reuMtfka.) 

Mr,  SKELTON.  Mr.  ^xaker.  seldom 
If  ever  do  I  mention  the  fact  that  as  a 
liiiiiiMfii  I  had  polio  and  seldom  do  I 
ever  refer  to  It,  but  I  ref a-  to  It  today 
because  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
thatf  the  President,  through  his  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  Mr.  Bennett,  has 
appointed  an  Eileen  Gardner  to  head 
the  handicapped  programs  In  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

EOeAn  Gardner  has  Issued  some  very 
unfortimate  comments  regarding  the 
hamUeapped  and  has  set  a  very  im- 
vnuf  tone,  aoumg  them  referring  to 
thelSandiBapiM  as  being  "ineffecUve 
mi^lcantents," 

I  think  that  Is  cnias,  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I 
meak  iwt  (mly  for  myself,  but  I  would 
also  like  to  tell  you  about  the  fact  that 
sevoal  of  us  are  pvdi^ites  and  former 


patients  of  a  place  called  Warm 
Slvings,  GA.  The  CcMigrfssman  from 
New  Yoric.  Jm  Scmbobu  and  I  were 
patients  there  together. 

Bo  Giim.  former  Congresanan  from 
Georgia,  followed  me  at  Warm 
Springs,  GA. 

Senator  lUsr  followed  me  by  several 
years. 

I  also  think  on  behalf  of  the  26,000 
American  disahlfd  veterans,  the  33 
million  handicapped  across  our 
Natltm.  that  we  take  offense  at  her 
comments  and  we  cwtalnly  ask  that 
the  President  withdraw  her  appdnt- 
ment.  because  she  certainly  is  not  de- 
serving of  such  a  high  office. 


fG  THOMAS 

JEFFILUSON 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  wedt  we  celebrated  a  lot  of 
things  In  Washington,  DC.  One  of  the 
things  we  cdebrated  was  the  birthday 
of  nioraas  Jefferson,  on  Ainll  13.  As 
we  know.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the 
author  of  the  Dedaratkm  of  Inde- 
pendence The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence spoke  about  "inalienable 
rights." 

Mr.  £^)eaker.  that  means  those 
rights  are  given  by  God.  They  cannot 
be  taken  away,  that  they  are  univeml 
and  all  people  have  the  rl^t  to  them. 

The  democratic  Ccmtras  In  Central 
AmoHra  that  are  fighting  now  are 
fitting  for  those  rights.  People  In 
Central  America  that  are  desirous  of 
establtihfng  true  democracy  are  really 
Jeffersonlans  and  let  us  not  forget 
that 

Remember,  this  Is  not  a  fight  be- 
tweoi  Contras  and  another  group  of 
people,  "nils  is  a  fight  for  liberty,  the 
principles  that  the  Dedaratlon  of  In- 
depoMlenoe  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
stood  for.  When  we  cdebrate  the 
blrthdi^  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  let  us 
reidly  cdebrate  It  by  giving  liberty  an 
opportunity  next  week. 


TIME  TO  ABANDON  FAILED 
POLICIES  OF  THE  PAST  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.^ 

Mr.  KLECiSKA.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the 
President  argues  that  a  dollar  for  the 
Cimtras  is  a  dollar  for  peace.  This 
twisted  logic  win  lead  to  nothing  but 
further  bloodshed  and  further  alien- 
ation of  an  Nlcaraguan  people. 

President  Reagan  has  also  said  that 
Calvin  Coolldge  is  his  favorite  Presi- 
dent, and  I  believe  him.  Under  Pred- 
dent  Coolldge.  nearly  6.000  marines  oc- 


■  V^^V  T^C? 
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cupied  Niemncua  to  protect  so-called 
"American  Intenets."  What  have  80 
jrears  of  American  protection  produced 
for  Nkaracua? 

Ifi'.  %>eaker.  it  is  time  to  abandon 
the  faUed  policies  of  the  past.  Negotia- 
tion, not  eonftontatlon.  Is  the  answer. 

The  Contadora  process,  by  bringing 
together  all  concerned  nations  in  a 
q)irit  of  cooperation,  is  the  best 
chance  we  have  to  start  bringing  sta- 
bility and  peace  to  Cmtral  America.  It 
is  the  reglonS  future  which  is  at  stake 
here,  and  It  is  the  region  which  must 
develop  a  solution. 

I  am  encouraged  to  hear  that  the 
Contadora  talks  are  resuming  In 
Panama  City,  and  that  Canada  has  of- 
fered to  monitor  conu>llaoee  with  any 
agreement.  Isn't  it  time  the  United 
States  threw  its  fuU  weight  behind 
this  bargaining  process? 

No  one  says  the  process  will  be  easy. 
Central  America  is  beset  by  economic 
as  well  as  political  problems  which  are 
cratnries  old.  The  Contadora  initiative 
off  OS  tbe  most  positive  step  toward  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  not 
learned  from  the  Coolldge  l^Udes  of 
the  past.  The  Contras  represent  not 
the  future  of  mcaragua.  but  a  sad  and 
brutal  past.  Let's  face  the  future  with 
courage,  and  vote  no  on  more  military 
hardware  for  the  Contras. 


the  State  of  Maryland  but  to  the 
entire  country. 


THE  BALTIMORE  CONNECTION 
AND  THE  U.a  Am  FORCE  CORPS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
tUntsa  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  i  minute.) 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltimore  Connection,  an  Innovative 
dvlc  group  in  my  district,  is  trying  to 
make  it  happen  for  kids.  In  an  effort 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  talent 
and  ability  of  the  young  aspiring  musi- 
cal artists  throughout  Maryland,  the 
Baltimore  Connection  is  attempting  to 
create  a  oorpg  comprised  of  young 
adults  thrmighout  the  State.  Drum 
and  bugle  corps  activities  presently 
comprise  both  the  largest  youth  ori- 
ented and  spectator  appealing  activi- 
ties in  the  Uhlted  States  and  Canada. 

TOmonrows  and  Saturday,  the  UJB. 
Air  Force  Academy  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  and  Stage  Band  is  going  to  per- 
form in  pay  district.  One  of  the  three 
Academy  performances  is  going  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  Connec- 
tion. The  visit  of  the  Air  Force  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  will  allow  the  young- 
sters the  opportunity  to  observe  and 
perform  with  accomplished  and  expe- 
rienced musicians. 

The  goal  of  the  Baltimore  Connec- 
tion Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  is  to  por- 
tray a  musical  image  of  Baltimore  and 
Maryland  throughout  the  State,  while 
at  the  same  time  developing  the  tal- 
ents of  our  youth.  The  development  of 
their  skills  is  not  only  important  to 


THE  PROGRAMMABLE  IMPLAN- 
TABLE MEDICATION  SYSTEM 
(PIM8) 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  pennlsslon  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and 
ejttend  ht»  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  million  Americans  suffer  tmn  di- 
abetes, a  disease  that  destroys  the 
body's  ability  to  control  its  blood  sugar 
and  produces  such  serious  campUca- 
tions  as  heart  disease,  kidney  malfunc- 
tion, and  blindness,  and  thus  causing 
its  victims  to  lead  very  restrictive  life- 
styles. 

A  new  technology  has  emerged  that 
may  ultimately  free  dlahetlrs  and  vtc- 
tiras  of  other  long-term  rtiarssfs  from 
their  restrictive  lifestyles.  NASA  is 
w«HlKing  with  private  ooipOTatlons  and 
health  care  organkBttioos  in  develop- 
ing programmable,  implantable  medi- 
cation systems  [PDISl  that  will  auto- 
matically deliver  prescribed  doses  of 
medication  to  key  areas  in  t|ie  human 
body. 

In  1979.  NASA  determined  that  ex- 
isting technologies  from  several  NASA 
research  centos  could  contribute  to 
the  developmoit  of  a  PIMS.  NASA 
along  with  Applied  PhyslGS  Laboratory 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  proved 
that  the  PIMS  could  work  and  encour- 
aged further  develoinnent  of  the 
system. 

Today,  the  PIMS  is  a  reality.  It  is 
performing  well  in  long-term  animal 
implants  and  wlU  soon  be  tested  In 
humans.  Prospects  for  the  PIMS  are 
excelloit,  and  researchen  are  Investi- 
gating the  possibility  of  apidylng  it  to 
a  variety  of  other  disease  treatmmt 
piograms. 

The  PIMS  stands  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  NASA  technology,  effec- 
tively applied,  can  help  private  indus- 
try solve  Imiwrtant  t^ichnlcal  prob- 
lems. 


D  1180 

CENTRAL  AMERICA:  OOflB  OF 
REALITY— NO.  S 

(Mr.    GONZALEZ   asked   and   was 

given  pennlsslon  to  address  th^  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisrenu^ks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  War  Powers  4ci,  the 
President  must  submit  to  Congress  a 
written  report  within  48  hours  of 
taking  any  one  of  three  specified  acts. 

I  discussed  the  first  specified  i|et  yes- 
terday, which  refers  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  J3S.  Anned  Forces  into  hostil- 
ities or  situations  where  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  Indi- 
cated. Today.  Ill  talk  about  the 
second  speclflsd  act. 


If  the  President  sends  T3S.  Armed 
Forces  into  the  territory,  airspace,  or 
waters  of  a  foreign  nation  while 
equipped  for  combat,  he  must  report 
to  Congress. 

Has  our  President  sent  U.S.  forces 
into  the  territory,  aliapace^  or  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation?  Of  course  he  has. 
We  have  CIA  personnel  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Nicaragua;  we  have  90,000  J3A 
troops  in  the. territory  of  Honduras; 
we  have  military  in  the  territory  of  El 
Salvador  we  participate  in  regular  re- 
connaissance flights  throughout  the 
ninptet  of  Cmtral  America;  we  have 
mined  the  waters  of  Nicaragua;  and  we 
have  ships  lodged  in  the  waters  of 
Honduras.  These  are  all  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  President  \»  occupying 
their  territory,  their  airspace,  and 
their  waters  without  reporting  to  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
law. 

And  are  the  Americans  who  are  oc- 
cupying the  territory,  airvaoe,  and 
waters  of  Central  America  "equipped 
for  combat?"  Of  course  they  are.  Our 
troops  participating  in  exercises  in 
Honduras  are  using  live  ammunition 
and  tanks  and  weapons,  ao  they  are 
weU-equlpped  for  combat.  The  mines 
the  CIA  planted  In  the  waters  of  Nica- 
ragua were  real  mines.  Our  military 
personnel  are  carrying  rifles,  not  just 
pist(^  All  these  weapons  are  used  in 
combat,  not  Just  for  personal  protec- 
tion. The  President  has  not  only  pro- 
vided these  weapons  to  the  people  of 
Central  America,  but  he  is  ustaig  them 
himself  In  an  lll«pa  undeclared  war. 


PRESIDENT  REAOAirS 
NICARAOUAN  POUCY 

(Mr.  WEISS  adced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deUb- 
erate  ef f <nt  by  President  Reagan  and 
members  of  his  administration  to  de- 
ceive the  American  people  regarding 
his  Nlcaraguan  policy  almost  defies 
belief.  Let  me  dte  some  examples, 

Mr.  Reagan  tells  the  world  that 
President  Betaneur  of  Colombia  sup- 
ports his  proposal  to  provide  $14  mil- 
lion to  the  counterrevolutionaries.  Mr. 
Betaneur  then  denies  that  he  ever  ex- 
pressed such  support  and  in  fiict  he 
says  he  opposes  that  funding.  Ditto 
with  eight  other  Latin  American  heads 
of  state  whose  letters  expressing  sup- 
port for  negotiations  is  transformed  by 
the  administration  into  support  for 
funding,  only  to  have  Langhome 
Motley,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
LaUn  American  Affairs,  acknowledge 
yesterday  at  a  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee hearing  that  none  of  those 
leaders  ever  expressed  such  support 
publicly.  And  finally,  yesterday  the. 
President  announces  that  the  Pope 
supports  his  proposals,  only  to  evoke 
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an  immediate  <|enlal  from  the  papal 
representative  lA  Washlngtoo. 

Why  all  the  (Reception?  Why  Is  the 
administration  go  afraid  of  the  truth? 

Because  the  Reagan  policy  for  mca- 
ragua is  dangerously  bankrupt  and  the 
American  peopU  have  rejected  It  Now 


it  is  the  turn  of 
equivocally. 


Congress  to  do  so  un- 


HAPFY  BIRTHDAY  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  JAMIE  L.  WHlTi'EM 

and  was  given 
the  House  for  1 
and  extend  his 


l«»eaker,  today  Is 


our 


(Mr.  CONTE 
permission  to 
minute  and  to 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr. 
the  birthday  ol  one  of 
teemed  colleagues,  Ji 
the  dean  of  thel  House  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  HOtae  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  the  Cud- 
giess  of  the  Ulilted  States,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whdle  owe  Jaub  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  ^or  his  54  years  In  poll- 
tics.  He  began  hia  polltkal  career 
when  he  was  2(  as  a  member  of  the 
MIsslsBlppI  House  and  continued  his 
service  as  dMilet  attorney  untO  he 
was  «leeted  to  the  TTth  Cotwress.  As 
the  senior  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatioos,  I  work 
closely  with  Jaaax  on  a  dally  baris.  I 
can  teU  you  thki  he  Is  amiable,  fair, 
and  dOlgent  inj  aU  of  his  efforts  to 
bring  the  many:  Mils  to  the  floor  thai^ 
fund  our  entM  Government's  actlvl* 
ties. 

He  has  the  institutional  memory  to 
tell  us  the  whyiand  the  wherefote  of 
programs  devdoped  In  the  days  of 
PresMent  Fraulln  Rooserdt  and  up 
through  the  Rqmbllean  and  Demo- 
crat admlnlsti^loas  alike  to  the 
present  He  is  klao  an  Instttutkm  In 
this  body  beca^  he  knows  how  to 
legislate  and  hob  to  get  others  togeth- 
er to  do  so.  JAftoB  Is  young  at  heart 
and  vigorous.  Ai^boui^  he  wHl  not 
give  3u±.  NkAbua  or  Arnold  Palmer 
scratch  oompetltkm  on  the  links,  they 
can  <Mily  Qtot  hsn  a  few  strokes  before 
they  get  in  tztH^.  So  to  my  chairman 
and  our  dean.  |  want  to  take  this  op- 
poitUhlty  to  exiiress  for  all  of  us  here 
a  continued  good  fortune  tat  many 
more  years  to  ^ooa.  Bappy  birthday. 
Jamb. 


to  ioanb. 


FARMWORKERS  FIELD 
SANITATIDN  STANDARDS 

Mr.  HI  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permlssloti  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  add  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  in  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Bpeakier. 
some  dlBtlnguiwed  voices  have  reooit- 
ly  said  the  Labbi'  Departmoit's  refusal 
to  issue  a  tem^orker  field  sanitation 
standard  was  nothing  short  of  outra- 
geous. No— in  t#uth  what  Is  outrageous 


Is  this  matter  being  a  subject  of  dispu- 
tationatalL 

We  are  a  nation  priding  itself  on  our 
fnbnd  eonpaHlon  lyi  sense  of  digni- 
ty. Hygleoe.  I  would  have  thou^t.  Is 
mtmHMJtttwi^  which  should  not  be  ban- 
tered bfBk  and  forth  like  any  other  so- 
cioecoBomic  question  debated  In  a 
pubUe  tavon.  We're  not  talking  about 
Interest  rates  on  T  bills:  we're  talking 
about  the  kind  oi  health  problems 
that  tfUBUlfl  not  exist  In  a  teehnologi- 
eally  advanoM  dvHtaatioo.  Dysentery, 
ehtderm,  hepatitis,  and  the  like  are  in- 
fections we  aasodatf  with  standards  of 
living  from  our  distant  past 

It  would  be  only  the  most  inhimiane 
term  amaa  who  would  deUbeaately 
put  his  field  workers  at  risk  of  con- 
tracting those  avoidable  infecttoos. 
But  what  Is  the  extent  of  such  inhu- 
manity? 

Are  we  truly  a  natlim  of  Simon  Le- 
grees  forotaig  tens  of  thousands  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  f  ieldworkers  to 
routindy  endure  sidmess,  dehydra- 
tion, and  digestive  disiHders  for  the 
sake  of  a  bucket  of  tmnatoes?  No— I  do 
not  think  this  Is  the  case.  But  I  am 
oertatai  there  stai  exists  a  sizable 
w^wnhay  of  faimworiccrs  w|io  lack  the 
sanitary  means  to  ensure  good  health. 
It  is  tboae  pecq)le  we  must  address  our- 
selves. 

The  iMboe  Department  tells  us  in  its 
AprO  16.  I98B.  final  determination  by 
the  OoGupatlonal  Safety  and  Health 
Admlntatration  that  over  75  pert«nt  of 
an  fleldworicers  now  labor  in  States 
iriiere  there  are  statutory  and  regula- 
tory provisions  on  field  sanitation  Is 
this  a  statistic  which  can  be  refuted? 
Would  a  Federal  standard  improve  the 
fwndltiwis  under  which  this  75  percent 
population  toll? 

A  Federal  standard  would  extend  an 
umteeDa  over  the  remaining  25  iDer- 
oent  poiNiiatlon  who  currently  woric  in 
States  where  there  is  no  sanitation 
standard.  In  those  few  SUtes,  are 
fknnowners  complying  voluntarily  to 
any  degree?  Can  we  assume  with  any 
Justification  that  they  are  not? 

And  what  are  we  to  make  of  OSHA's 
dedarati<m  that  of  the  13  States 
iriiich  presently  enforce  field  sanita- 
tion standards,  10  of  than  have  strict- 
er rules  than  those  which  our  own 
Congress  Instructed  OSHA  to  promul- 
gi^  The  other  three  States  have 
standards  that  somewhat  parallel  the 
Federal  OSHA  proposal.  Is  OSHA  de- 
oeivinc  OB  with  numbers  we  cannot  in- 
stantly verify? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  a 
Federal  standard  would  principally 
stttlsfy  a'problem  that  exists  in  farm 
lalKH"  States  with  no  statutory  require- 
ments. The  States  which  now  have  en- 
forceable standards  are  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut  Florida,  Idaho. 
minolB,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  and  Maine,  for  blueberry  pick- 
ers oidy.  The  extent  to  which  any  of 


these  13  States  have  fuUy  inu)lement- 
ed.  their  sanifatinn  standards  is  not 
precisely  known  to  me— but  all  these 
States  have  regulatiaas  on  their  books. 
But  other  States  where  perishable 
conunoditles  are  prevalent  need  some 
protection.  How  are  we  to  provide  it  if 
OSHA  refuses  to  act? 

Tliat  is  a  question  we  cannot  imme- 
diately answer.  Farm  labor  groups  will 
Iday  a  key  rtrie  in  convincing  certain 
State  legislatures  to  get  on  with  the 
task  of  doing  what  their  neli^boring 
States  have  done.  It  must  be  done.  I 
find  It  posonally  Inconceivable  that 
the  States  lacking  any  sanltatlrai 
guidelines  have  made  no  piogress 
toward  that  end. 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  here  is 
not  one  of  commitment  to  health.  Ab- 
solutely everyone  would  agree  to  that 
Even  the  groiqis  representing  agricul- 
tural employers  did  not  argue  to 
OSHA  that  faimworicer  health  was 
not  a  desirable  thing.  Theb*  principal 
argument  was  economics— and  that  is 
a  pretty  standard  argument  It's  a 
weak  one,  too.  Fresh  water  and  a  port- 
able toilet  dont  cost  much  to  inrivide. 
I  reject  these  argionents  about  cost- 
benefit  ratios.  They  are  inhumane  in 
themselves.  We  are  qieaking  of  a  ques- 
tion of  basic  morality  and  human  de- 
cency. 

What  we  need  to  address  at  this  sad 
Juncture  in  our  efforts  is  the  need  for 
a  Federal  presence.  OSHA  claims  it 
does  not  have  the  enforcement  person- 
nel to  service  a  Federal  standard.  I 
vtm't  argue  with  that-OSHA  has 
been  RIF'd  like  every  other  agency. 
Our  several  State  departments  of 
health  and/or  agriculture  currently 
manage  and  oversee  many  Federal 
programs  as  well  as  indigenous  State 
programs.  Can  those  State  agencies 
pk&  up  the  enf orconent  responsibility 
if  a  Federal  standard  were  issued?  It  is 
a  possibiUty.  The  OSHA  belief  that  nof 
Federal  standard  is  needed  because  it^ 
cant  be  enf<»roed  is  ludicrous. 

Now  what  do  we  do.  If  a  Federal 
standard  whose  rough  sOhmiette  was 
drawn  by  Congress  is  issued,  it  would 
preempt  better  standards  in  13  States. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  a 
choice.  Congress  can  begin  the  process 
all  over  affkin.  issue  new  legislative  in- 
structions that  match  or  exceed  the 
existing  rules  in  those  13  States,  and 
let  OSHA  proceed  with  a  new  round  of 
n.^lonaking. 

Our  other  choice  is  to  support  the 
efforts  of  existing  groups  to  lobby  in 
State  cvitols  where  there  are  no 
standards  and  i4>ply  some  firm  perstia- 
sion  to  get  those  States  to  do  what  is 
proper.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of 
arguing  over  whether  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive should  take  the  lead  or  the 
States  should  take  the  lead— we 
should  all  be  working  toward  our  goal 
down  the  quickest  avenue  possible. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  how  lane  can  «e  ilt 
baA  and  aDow  thew  indicnltleB  to  be 
auf f ered  by  human  belngi? 


THE  VOTE  FOR  AID  TO  THE 
FREEDOM  nOHTERS  IN  NICA- 
RAGUA 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  aakedand 
was  given  permlnion  to  addreaa  the 
Houae  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
^)eaker.  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
said  that  the  polls  show  that  president 
Reagan's  Central  Amwlcan  policy  is 
unpopular.  Now  that  is  turning 
around.  ^i 

But  even  if  It  were  not.  remember 
the  people  of  this  country  trust  and 
levMCt  Rooald  Reagan.  The  initial 
polls  showed  the  pet^le  opposed  his 
acti(His  in  Grenada,  but  within  days, 
no.  hours,  that  opinion  changed. 

The  Communists  are  bent  on  revolu- 
tion throughout  Central  America  and 
Ronald  Reagan  knows  it.  Tou  and  I 
know  it.  And  soon  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica will  know  tt  as  welL 

If  you  vote  against  the  President's 
peace  proposal  next  Tuesday  because 
yoa  think  it  Is  polltkally  popular,  re- 
member those  who  opposed  President 
Reagan's  Grenada  rescue  mission 
ended  with  egg  on  their  face.  This  vote 
will  come  badi  to  haunt  you  if  you 
make  the  same  mistake  ag^n.  We  win 
make  sure  of  that. 

The  next  time  you  may  lose  your  po- 
Uticalhead. 


SANITATION  STANDARDS  FOR 
FARMWORKERS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 

given  peimission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  %)eaker,  it 
is  shameful  that  most  of  the  Nation's 
farmworkers  have  never  had  sanitary 
standards.  After  OSHA's  refusal  to 
promulgate  sanitation,  standards.  <me 
wonders  if  OSHA  really  stands  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istraticm.  There  are  thousands  of 
pages  of  evidence  that  documents  a 
high  incidence  of  infectious  and  para- 
sitic diseases,  toxic  disorders,  and 
other  ailments  that  are  caused  by  a 
la^  of  fresh  water  and  rest  rooms.  I 
say  to  all  of  my  eolleaguea.  we  cannot 
turn  away  from  these  workers,  whose 
working  conditions  compare  only  to 
certain  areas  of  the  Third  World. 
OSHA  has  dismissed  the  plight  of 
thousands  of  f armwoiiters  as  If  they 
lacked  the  human  dignity  we  claim  to 
accord  to  everyone.  How  are  these 
workers  to  wash  the  pesticides  from 
their  hands,  to  quench  their  thirst, 
and  relieve  themselves  during  the  day. 
According  to  OSHA  these  necessities 
are  not  a  top  priority.  What  are  the 
priorities.  Mr.  Speaker?  The  people  of 


this  country  can  figure  this  out  Why 
cant  OSHA. 

I  anwal  to  the  Secretary  of  labor 
deaignate.  Mr.  wmiam  E.  Brot*  to  Im- 
mediately Issue  regulatiooa  for  fleld 
sanitation  standards  ten  ffennworkers. 
I  also  appeal  to  Mr.  Brock  to  ask  for 
the  resignation  of  OSHA  Director 
8obert  Rowland,  who  had  the  audaci- 
ty to  say  to  the  FMeral  appeals  court 
he  was  not  aware  of  a  report  by 
OSHA's  own  health  expert's  which 
recommended  the  sanltatkm  standard. 

On  April  17,  I  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  labor  to  offer  a  rebuttal  and 
was  shocked  at  being  refused  aeoess  to 
the  bufldlng.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we 
mi^tt  expect  such  action  from  the 
South  African  Embassy,  but  not  here 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Why  was  a  Member  of 
Oongress  iwohiblted  from  entering  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  want  an 
answer  to  this  question,  and  I  want  to 
see  labor  standards  Issued  now. 


I  thank  the 


AID  TO  THE  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  «nd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  an^  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  wfll  vote  on  the  critical  issue 
of  the  U.S.  assistance  to  the  freedmn 
fighters  in  Nicaragua.  There  are  some 
pecqDle  who  say  this  is  not  America's 
business  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  teU  you  yes.  it  is  America's  busi- 
ness because  America  is  a  nation  that 
was  founded  on  an  idea,  oo  a  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rlglits.  Not  Just  Amwicans. 
but  aU  men. 
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And.  Mr.  SpeakCT.  history  iwoves 
that  all  men  know  they  have  such  an 
endowment  of  rights  because  throu^- 
out  history  all  men  have  been  willing 
to  fight  tot  their  freedom  and.  falling 
In  that  fight,  all  men  have  shown  that 
they  are  willing  to  vote  then  with 
their  feet  to  move  to  a  better  place, 
and  a  better  place  indeed'  has  intnren 
historically  to  be  the  United  Statea. 

Should  the  people  In  South  America 
not  get  the  assistance  they  need  to  win 
this  fight  for  their  freedom,  for  their 
right  to  live  free  In  their  own  land, 
they  almost  certainly  will  run  free  and 
they  wUl  run  north  to  the  U A  border, 
to  that  haven  that  has*been  proven 
throutfUMit  history. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
faced  with  the  moral  dflanma  of 
having  failed  to  give  the  asslstanoe  of 
materials  to  these  people  at  a  time 
when  they  were  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom, to  have  to  stind  at  oar  border 
and  deny  them  the  freedom  and  the 
right  to  come  to  our  country,  as  they 
most  certainly  will  try,  as  people 
throughout  the  world  have  most  cer- 
tainly done  in  the  past. 


COVERT  AID  TO  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  AdCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permlaslon  to  address  the  House  tat  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  .extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
that  aid  to  the  Oontras  was  "dead  in 
the  water"  In  Congress,  the  admlnis- 
tration  has  pulled  a  new  Mearaguan 
peace  plan  out  of  its  hat:  Fw  80  days. 
American  covert  aid  would  be  strictly 
"humanitarian."  AOer  that,  barring  a 
negotiated  settlement,  the  aid  would 
beeome  military. 

What  a  plan.  Who  sui^orts  it?  Not 
the  Contadora  nations  who  have 
worked  for  2  years  on  an  agreement  to 
ease  tensions  in  Central  America.  Not 
ColomUan  President  Betianeur  who 
,sald  that  covert  aid  Is  "a  preparation 
for  war."  By  the  way,  you  dont  hear 
leaders  like  him  calling  the  CIA- 
backed  rdids  as  freedom  lovers  who 
are  desired  to  Thomas  Jefferson! 

The  only  people  irtio  like  the  peace 
plan  are  White  House  strategists  who 
dreamed  It  up  to  get  Oongress  to  re- 
lease the  $14  mmioo.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  upside  down  world  of  this  Admln- 
Istratioo.  This  plan  should  be  called  a 
peace  threat. 

This  is  a  no-lose  sltuatkm  for  the  ad- 
ministration, and  a  no-win  situation 
for  Central  America.  It  assures  the 
Contras  $14  minion  in  mllttary  aid— if 
they  dont  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Sandinistas.  And.  untfl  the  cha- 
rade of  negotiations  is  over,,The  Con- 
tras wfll  get  "himianltarlan*  aid  such 
as  tru^s,  unllorma,  and  logistical  sui>- 
port 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  such  thing . 
as  humanitarian  aid  to  a  mooenary 
army.  Egwrtally  an- army  that  the 
President  says  be  wants  to  increase  in 
"stae  and  effecUveness"  If  he  wins  this 
$14  mflUon  Utty. 

Mr.  ftieaker,  let's  end  the  covert  war 
and  push  for  a  poUcy  that  can  bring 
peace  to  Central  America. 


THE  TASK  FORCE  HAS  RUN 
AMOK 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
pomisson  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Bptaka,  when 
i*1t^'f^"g  the  Eighth  District  race  In 
TimMmm.  tn  recent  weeks  we  have  heard 
the  Democrats  talking  aU  the  time 
about  "Let's  count  aU  the  ballots."  We 
did  not  know  until  yesterday  Just  how 
far  they  are  prepared  to  go  on  that, 
because  now  we  find  that  counting  aU 
the  ballots  means  reaching  into  the 
next  district,  finding  a  Democratic 
ballot  over  there  for  Mr.  Lb  Haioi,- 
vm  and  counting  that  for  Mr.  MoClos- 
key.  In  the  count  yesterday  we  found 
out  that  they  got  a  baUot  that  was  evi-. 
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dently  wtrom^  distributed  but,  never- 
theless, has  Lfs  HAMZLMMfs  name  on 
It,  where  thejr  voted  straight  Demo- 
deddednov  to  count 
McCloskey.  saying 
I  voted  for  Mr.  Haim^ 
It   to  vote  fOT  Mr. 
race. 

could  be  the  differ- 
it  is  that  dose.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  talk  force  that  Is  going  to 
counr  baUoCs  cast  for  one  person  for 
someone  else  fe  a  task  force  that'has 
run  amt^  The  kinds  of  thipgs  we 
have  seen  happmlng  with  this  task 
force's  voting  rales  and  the  rules  they 
have  set  up  Ifor  counting  Just  has 
become  an  issue  that  Is  absidutely  ri- 
diculous. 


craUc.  But 
that  vote  for 
that  the  guy 
TOH   really 
McCloskeyin 

That  one 
eneelnthls 


UMTTING  SHELTERING  OF  OFF- 
FARM  INCOME  TO  $aS,000  PER 
TEAR 

(Mr.  SLATfERT  asked  and  was 
given  petmlsBi^n  to  addreas  the  House 
for  1.  minute  siid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)   , 

Mr.  SLATT^T.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  today 
I  am  Introdu^og  legislation  that  wfll 
limit  to  $25.00p  per  year  the  amount 
of  off -farm  income  whldi  could  be 
sheltered  by  fa^  losses. 

This  legidatftm  wfll  close  a  tax  loop- 
hole which  is  Aggravating  our  mount- 
ing agriculturM  crisis.  This  Is  a  way  to 
help  our  f amittr  farmers  and  save  the 
Government  wtoef  at  the  same  ttane. 
Farmers  and  Ranchers  not  only  have 
to  deal  with  1^  commodity  and  live- 
stock prices,  nigh  Interest  rates  and 
declining  agricultural  exports,  but 
they  also  must  compete  with  so«aUed 
gentleman  f u^ers  who  are  more  In- 
terested In  fan|ilng  the  Tax  Code  than 
in  producing  f aod  and  fiber.  These  in- 
vestors use  tax  benefits  firom  fsrmlng. 
such  as  Investment  tax  credits  or  de- 
predsAton  onl  farm  equipment  and 
livestock,  to  sh^ter  nonf  arm  income. 

Tax  investor*  compete  with  genuine 
farmers  and  ranchers  f<x-  farm  and 
ranch  land,  add  to  surplus  production 
problems,  and  ywietlmes  fkim  margin- 
al lands,  thua  aggravating  sofl  and 
water  conserviition  problems.  This  leg- 
islation wm  gb  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing commdnsense  to  our  Nation's 
tax  policy  as  tt  appUes  to  agriculture. 
Overproductiofi  due  to  tax-beneficial 
Investments  b^  nonfarmers  results  tn 
lower  prices  fa-  cmsumers.  but  devas- 
tates legltlmaie  farmers.  Meanwhile, 
farmers  with  do  income  to  shelter  get 
no  benefits^  My  legislation  ivoteets 
farmers  who  iiMd  mmf aim  income  in 
order  to  stay  sfloat  over  the  long  term 
by  exdudihc  inm  the  tax-loss  limita- 
tion farmers  vith  mmf  arm  income  if 
they  are  actually  in  the  business  of 
farming  to  nuike  a  profit  and  if  they 
received  the  greatest  share  of  their 
Inorane  from  farming  in  3  of  the  past  T 
years. 


Current  tax  programs  stimulate  pro- 
duction, while  farm  programs  prop  up 
prices.  subskUae  farmers,  and  pay 
them  not  to  grow  more  food.  Tax 
policy  throws  farm  production  out  of 
sync  by  bringing  in  invest<»s  who  care 
leas  about  ftomlng  than  they  do  about 
shdtcring  outside  income  from  taxes. 
My  bOl  is  a  good  opportunity  to  add 
some  revenues  to  the  Federal  coffers 
while  sending  smne  absentee  farmers 
to  lock,  tot  shelter  scnnewhere  else. 
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to  revise  and  extend  his 


THE  EVOLVING  RATIONALE  FOR 
CONTRA  AID 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
review  for  1  minute  the  conveniently 
evtiMDg  rationale  for  Contra  aid. 

First,  we  were  told  that  it  was  to 
help  interdict  Nicaragua  anus  ship- 
ments to  Salvador  guerrillas. 

Then  we  were  told  that  It  was  to  put 
external  i»essure  on  the  Ssndinlstas 
to  hooor  their  revoluti<m's  goals. 

Those  early  ratUmales  proved  f slse 
when  we  learned  the  CIA  was  conduct- 
ing a  deadly  war  inside  Nicaragua, 
shooting  unarmed  dvilians  and  offi- 
dala,  publishing  assassination  manu- 
ala,  mining  harbors,  and  blowing  up 
economic  targets— terrorism  sponsored 
sod  «»»»~^««^  by  the  CIA,  in  violations 
of  the  Boland  amendment,  interna- 
tional law.  and  the  Treaty  of  Rio. 

Twice  Congress  said  no  to  this 
policy.  We  turned  off  the  financial 
spigot. 

Last  Msrch  we  learned  of  a  new  ra- 
tionale for  Contra  aid  when  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Shultz  admitted 
that  the  real  goal  was  to  overthrow 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government. 

Now  the  President  has  a  new  ration- 
ale with  a  ribbon  tied  around  it  caUed 
peace  talks. 

The  real  issue  here  is  not  the  $14 
mmioo  itself,  regardless  of  how  pack- 
aged. It  is:  Do  we  want  to  turn  on  that 
migot  again? 

Once  we  do.  we  once  again  head 
down  the  road  of  overthrowing  an 
internationally  recognised  sovereign 
govenunoit— a  return  to  Yankee  style 
"mitfit  makes  right"  which  hurts  us 
badly  in  the  region— a  policy  which 
brushes  aside  the  Contradora  opportu- 
nl^  of  negotiated  settlement. 

It  is  a  policy  that  the  American 
peoide  disapprove  of  snd  Congress  has 
rejected  twice. 

Congress  must  say  no  again. 
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FUNDING    THE    CONTRAS    WILL 
MAKE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  NICA- 
RAGUA  WORSE,  NOT  BETTER 
(Mr.  MARKET  asked  and  was  given 

pomisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  ftieaker.  Central 
America  has  two  problems:  poverty 
and  war.  Reagan's  proposal  means 
more  of  both. 

I  was  In  a  God-fomken  refqgee 
camp  In  the  hills  of  Nicaragua  last 
week,  and  Luda  Zamora,  a  woman 
who  has  lost  three  nephews  to  the 
Contras,  came  up  to  me  and  said. 
Please  don't  send  more  money  to  the 
Contras.  We  need  it  more  here,  in  the 
villages. 

These  are  the  pec^ile  whose  lives  sre 
iMing  destroyed.  Not  by  the  Cubans, 
not  by  Ote  Soviets.  They  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  Contras  and  ttidr  war. 
Do  not  compare  the  Sandinistas  to  the 
Almighty;  compare  them  to  the  alter- 

Funding  the  Contras  wfll  make  the 
problem  of  Nicaragua  worse  and  not 
better.  President  Reagan  may  be 
trytag  to  prevent  another  Cuba,  but 
his  pcdicy  is  going  to  create  another 
Cuba. 

If  we  want  humanitarian  assistsncf 
to  Nicsraguan  refugees,  we  wiU  have 
the  chance  to  debate  that  later. 

Let  us  not  let  the  Presidait  muddy 
the  water. 

The  question  Is  crystal  dear  The 
issue  is  $14  million  for  war  In  Nicara- 
gua. The  vote  is  yes  or  no. 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  AP- 
POINTEEB  ATTACK  PROGRAMS 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  snd 
was  given  pamlsslon  to  addreas  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  two  Department  of  Edu- 
cation appointees  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration had  the  following  to  say 
about  programs  for  handicapped 
people. 

Mrs.  Gardner  said: 

What  tisppms  to  a  penon  in  life,  the  dr- 
enmstaocea  a  penon  is  bom  into  .  .  .  those 
etrcunatanoea  are  there  to  help  the  individ- 
ual gnm  toward  internal  mlrttual  pof ee- 
tloii. 

Then  Bfr.  UneU  testified  that  he 
once  again  was  urging  that  the  1975 
law  tor  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  be  abolished. 

Well,  whatever  one's  religious  beUefs 
mli^t  be,  those  two  statements  are 
not  ones  of  moraUty  but  are  state- 
ments of  moral  bankruptcy.  Those  be- 
Uefs do  not  stand  for  the  law  and  the 
rii^ts  of  the  individual  but  instead 
result  in  the  law  of  the  Juntf  e. 

There  is  stOl  a  sense  of  community 
in  this  country.  I  hope,  as  urged  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  yester- 
day <m  tills  floor,  that  Mis.  Gardner's 
appointment  wfll  be  withdrawn. 
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VRomcrr  our  sdiior  citizcns 

(Mr.  KANJORBKI  aiked  and  was 

givan  pemiafcm  to  mMrtm  the  House 
for  1  Ddnute  and  to  revlie  and  estcud 
hie  remarks.) 

Mr.  KANJORBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  A»ociation  of  Retired  Per- 
sons **"  estimated  that  a  typical  re- 
tired couple  will  see  Its  Sodal  Security 
and, Medicare  benefits  cut  by  more 
than  f3.000  «rar  the  next  4  years  if 
the  revised  White  House  budcet  Is  Im- 
plemented. The  AARP  further  esti- 
mates that'  permanently  lowering 
Social  Security  benefits  by  6  percent 
would  force  almost  1  mlllloo  addition- 
al elderly  below  the  poverty  line  over 
the  next  S  yean. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  there  Is  no  need  to 
steal  $3X6  bOllan  over  the  next  S  years 
from  our  senior  dtlaens  when  Sodal 
Security  Is  flhanrially  sound  and 
funded  out  of  Its  own  trust  fund,  and 
not  out  of  cenoal  revenues.  Cuttlnc 
Sodal  Security  will  not  reduce  the  def- 
Idt.  It  wm  only  Inereaae  the  surpMi  In 
the'Sodal  Security  trust  fund. 

As  responslWe  legislators  It  is  our 
duty  to  put  this  s»«al]ed  Diet  COLA 
where  It  bdongs—ln  the  can.  I  urge  aU 
of  my  colleagues  to  reassure  their 
senior  dttens  that  their  COLA's  are 
safe  by  oo^onstuing  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  116. 


of  tbe  CoomHtanal  Budiet  Act  of  lfT4 
(PubUc  Law  M-M4)  m  hereby  waived.  At 
the  cenchMfcin  of  the  cewfclitnUlon  of  the 
MQ  for  MMoABaot.  the  Ooounmee  ■ball 
rtae  Mid  report  Uie  bin  to  tbe  Bouh  wtth 
gaOk  SBMDABMits  M  omy  bave  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  If  ember  may  «*«—«—**  a  aeparate 
vote  In  tbe  Bouae  OB  any  amenAnant  adapt- 
ed in  tbe  ^^~-— «****  of  the  Whole  to  tbe 
MU  or  to  tbe  comieittee  amenttaent  tat  ttw 
nature  of  a  aubatltnte.  The  prevloua  ques- 
tion ataall  be  eooridered  as  ordered  on  tbe 
MU  and  aBMHteienU  thereto  to  final  paa- 
mae  wttbout  taitervenlna  motkn  except  one 
BBOtlan  to  reeoouatt  wttb  or  wttbout  tnatrue- 


NATIONAL   BDRXAU    OF   STAND- 
ARDS     AUTHORIZATION      ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  TSAR  1»86 
Mr.  MOAKIXT.  Mr.  Weaker,  by  dl- 
reeUoi  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
caU  up  House  Resolution  128  and  ask 
for  Its  immti"^**  cooMderatlon. 

The  Clexk  read  the  reaohitlon.  as  fol- 
lows: 

H-Rsr  IM 
JteaoftieA  Tliat  at  any  tbne  afto' tbe  adop- 
tion ot  tbia  reaolntian  the  Spntav  may. 
purauant  to  clauae  Kb)  of  rule  ZXm.  de- 
dare  tbe  Hiouae  raatdved  into  the  Coomiit- 
tee  of  tbe  Whole  Bouae  on  tbe  State  of  tbe 
tJnlon  for  tbe  conalderathwi  of  tbe  talU  (HJL 
1617)  to  authorise  approprlatiana  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  Coeameree  for  tbe  progiama  of 
tbe  National  Bureau  of  Standarda  for  ilacal 
year*  1966  and  1667,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 
ind  tbe  first  readlnc  of  tbe  tam  aball  be  dle- 
penaed  with.  All  poinU  of  order  agalnat  tbe 
eonalderation  of  tbe  bOl  for  faOure  to 
comply  with  the  provlalooa  of  clause  9(1X6) 
of  nileZI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  whleb  ataaU  be  confined  to  tlie  blU 
and  ataall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  l>e  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  tbe 
ebairman  and  rankinc  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tecbnolocy. 
the  bill  ataall  be  conatdered  for  amendment 
under  tbe  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  ataall  be  tai 
order  to  rrT*'*—  tbe  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  aubatttute  recommended  by  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Tecbnolocy  now 
printed  in  tbe  bOl  a*  an  orlcinal  l>iU  for  tbe 
purpoae  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  each  section  of  mid  suliatltute 
■iiall  be  considered  aa  bavins  been  read,  and 
all  polnta  of  order  asatnst  mid  aubatitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  tbe  proviaiona  of 
clauae  S(a)  of  rule  ZZI  and  section  303(aX4) 


'nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Toaaasl.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MoAKLBTl  Is  recognlwd 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  SO 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Tatu«].  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  %Maker.  House  Resolution  138 
Is  the  rule  providing  for  the  eonslder- 
atkm  of  HJl.  1617.  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Authorisation 
Act.  for  fiscal  year  1686.  It  is  an  open 
rule,  providing  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equajly  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Sdence  and  Technology.  The  resolu- 
tion makes  in  order  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment,  and  provides  that  each 
section  shall  be  considered  as  read. 

There  are  several  waivers  of  points 
of  order  In  this  rule.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  The 
first  waiver  is  of  the  3-day  layover  rule 
for  committee  reports.  Although  the 
Committee  on  Sdence  and  Technology 
ordered  the  bill  reported  on  April  3. 
the  report  was  not  actually  filed  untO 
Tuesday.  April  16.  Since  the  printed 
copy  of  the  report  has  not  been  avaO- 
ahle  for  the  required  3  days,  the 
waiver  of  rule  XI.  clauae  3(1X6)  is  nee- 


Mr.  Speaker,  points  of  order  are  also 
waived  under  section  303(aK4)  of  the 
Congfeaslonal  Budget  Act— which  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to 
consider  any  bill  which  provides  new 
entitlement  authority  first  effective  in 
a  fiscal  year  imtil  the  first  budget  res- 
olution for  such  fiscal  year  has  been 
adc^ted.  Section  6  of  HJl.  1617.  as  re- 
ported, provides  new  entitlement  au- 
thority by  setting  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation for  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
at  level  4  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
Since  this  new  entitlement  authority 
is  first  effective  in  fiscal  year  1686  and 
since  no  conference  report  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986 
has  been  adopted,  the  bill  violates  sec- 
tion 303(aK4)  of  the  dudget  Act  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Sdence  and 
Technology  Intends  to  offer  a  floor 
amendment  during  this  violation. 

Mr.  SpMker.  House  Resolution  138 
also  provides  a  waiver  of  clause  5  of 


rule  •^""  to  allow  conslderaMon  of  the 
mmmlttftf  aibBtltute.  That  rule  pro- 
hlUto  approprlatloas  In  a  legislative 
bUL  HR.  1617  would  aoUiorlae  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  acquire  cap- 
ital equipment  and  Inventories  with 
recelpU  for  work  or  services  per- 
fimned.  Since  the  provlslmi  makes  ex- 
isting funds  available  for  a  new  pur- 
pose, it  ki  oooatrued  as  an  apiwopila- 
tlon.  Again.  It  Is  «ur  understanding 
that  the  Committee  on  Sdeoee  and 
Technology  wUl  off  a-  a  floor  amend- 
ment that  wUl  cure  this  vit^atloc  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  oonduslon  of  eaosldpr- 
atkm  of  the  hill,  one  motkm  to  reoom- 
mlt  with  or  without  instructions  would 
be  Id  oiuCf* 

Mr.  Speaker.  HR.  1617  authorlMS 
$148.9  million  for  the  acttvltleB  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  as  follows:  $189.9  mil- 
lion for  programs  conducted  at  the  Nar 
tlooal  Bureau  of  Standards.  $SJ  mil- 
lion for  the  Office  of  Productivity. 
Technology,  and  InoovatUm.  and 
$887,000  for  the  National  Tecbnlcal 
Infonnatlon  Services.  In  addition. 
HJL  1617  restores  three  centers  which 
have  recdved  strong  Uportlsan  sup- 
port by  the  Congress  but  which  have 
been  proposed  fcv  elimination  or  re- 
duction. They  are  the  Center  for  Fire 
Research,  the  Center  tor  Building 
Technology,  and  the  Institute  for 
Computer  Sdenees  and  Technology. 

The  Committee  on  Sdence  and 
Technology  voted  to  restore  $9.7  mil- 
lion for  these  two  critically  Important 
cmters  and  also  restored  $5  million  to 
the  funding  level  to  the  Institute  for 
Computer  Sdenees.  This  institution 
plays  a  critical  role  in  improving  our 
Nation's  use  of  computer  and  tdecom- 
municatlon  technology. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  support  this  bill  and  I 
urge  support  of  Hoiuw  Resolution  138 
so  that  we  may  proceed  with  this  Im- 
portant legislation  that  would  allow 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
conduct  the  programs  that  Congress 
mandated. 

D  1200 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  f  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  138 
waives  three  poinU  of  order  against 
oraislderatlon  of  the  1986  authoriza- 
tion bUl  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  That  bill.  H.R.  1617.  Is  yet 
another  example  of  the  failure  of  our 
committees  to  even  attempt  to  reduce 
Federal  spending. 

This  rule  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  failure  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
require  the  legislative  committees  to 
live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  rule  also  offers  an- 
other sad  example  of  our  failure  to 
force  legislative  committees  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  House, 
i  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  a  prescrip- 
'tion  for  bad  legislative  procediu«.  The 
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fact  that  it  novldes  a  whole  set  of 
waivers  for  a  bill  that  o(mtalns  exces- 
sive increases  ki  the  budget  points  out 
the  necessity  Ifor  the  Houae  to  stop 
this  practice  ol  business  as  usuaL 

The  reaolutldn  waives  the  8-day  lay- 
over rule  against  consideration  of  the 
bill.  Despite  me  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Sdencejand  Technology  report- 
ed the  bUI  2  weeks  ago.  they  dkl  not 
file  their  repdrt  in  the  House  imtil 
Tuesday.  With  this  waiver,  the  Mem- 
bers wUl  be  s^ed  to  work  <»  a  MU 
that  has  been  bvallable  only  sinoe  yes- 
terday aftemobn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  bOl  and  the  committee 
report.  I  wouid  also  point  out  that 
even  the  Comlnlttee  on  Rules  did  not 
have  the  fin^l  printed  versions  of 
them  wh«i  wd  met  Tuesday  morning 
to  report  this  mile. 

This  resolution  waives  the  Budget 
Act.  because  ihe  Committee  tm  Sd- 
ence and  Technology  wants  to  provide 
a  pay  raise  to  |the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau jOf  Standards,  but  does 
not  have  the  necessary  new  entitle- 
ment authority  to  do  so. 

The  rtaolutlon  also  waives  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  il  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  becaus^  the  committee  substi- 
tute contains  appropriations  language 
in  a  legislativ«  blU  in  vlolatkm  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  two 
good  thhigs  ofte  can  say  about  House 
Resolution  128:  It  Is  an  open  rule  and 
It  does  provldi  for  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  #r  without  Instructloos. 
The  rule  wiU  bUow  an  amendment  or 
amendments  t^  reduce  the  level  of  au- 
thorixaUim  fof  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, such  as  the  bu^et  tntatt  propos- 
al to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr:  PdbsxuJ  and  the  gen- 
tlenun  frun  Connecticut  [Mr.  Moaai- 

SOKl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  repotted  by  the 
Committee  on  Sdence  and  Technolo- 
gy. HJl.  1617  duthoriaes  an  increase  of 
$20.7  million  dver  the  budget  request 
of  the  admlnlstrati<m.  Hie  authoriaar 
Uon  level  contilned  in  the  bOl  is  $148.9 
million,  an  amount  that  is  a  $16  mil- 
lion  increase  qver  the  current  funding 
level.  i 

The  bill  is  qpposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  it  should  be  opposed  by 
the  Members  (tf  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  if  the  Congress  doesnt 
put  a  stop  to  tills  kind  of  pending  au- 
thorisation, we  will  never  be  able  to 
deal  effective!^  with  the  growing  Fed- 
eral def Idt. 

Mr,  £to>eaker.  there  is  amide  reason 
to  oppose  th»  rule.  Because  of  the 
three  waivers'  recommmded  by  the 
Committee  ont  Rules,  this  rule  is  bad 
legislative  procedure.  On  the  other 
hand,  because!  it  is  an  open  rule,  it  Is 
fair  to  those  Irho  want  to  attempt  to 
hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending  and 
reduce  the  authorization  levels  in  the 
bill. 


Mr.  Gtoeaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  the  gentleman  fnmi  Mis- 
sissippi O^Lott]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  oppObed 
this  rule  in  the  Rules  Cimnmlttee  and  I 
oppose  it  now,  both  for  procedural  and 
substantive  reasmis.  We  considered 
this  bill  in  the  Rules  Committee  in  vio- 
latkm  of  our  own  committee  rule  that 
requires  24-liour  advance  availability 
of  bills  and  reports.  Now.  we  are  being 
asked  in  this  nde  to  put  the  House  at 
the  same  dindvantage  by  waiving  the 
House  rule  that  requires  that  reports 
be  available  for  3  days  before  legisla- 
tion can  be  considered  on  the  floor. 
We  should  not  condone  flying  bUnd 
and  voting  blind,  either  in  committee 
or  <Hi  the  floor.  It's  no  way  to  legislate 
in  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body. 

But- this  rule  ctmtalns  other  waivers 
that  point  more  to  the  substantive 
fiuilts  in  this  bill.  Not  only  do  we 
waive  the  House  rule  that  prohibits 
approptlatlons  in  an  authorization, 
but  we  waive  the  Budget  Act  prohibi- 
tion on  new  entitlement  authority 
being  enacted  before  adoption  of  the 
first  budget  resolution.  Those  walveis 
are  necessary  becauw  this  bill  con- 
tains authority  for  sflary  increases- 
yes,  salary  increases  at  a  time  when  we 
are  taUchig  about  freezing  Federal  sal- 
aries. 

The  Committee  on  Sdence  and 
Technology  teUs  us  in  its  report  that 
this  bUl  authorizes  $143.9  million,  plus 
such  other  sums  as  may  be  necesssry 
for  the  pay  raises.  According  to  the 
CBO  fstlmsti'  in  the  r^jort.  that  will 
cost  another  $2.3  million  for  a  total 
authoricatlon  xA  $146.2  million.  That's 
$18.4  mlSlon  or  14.4  percent  more 
than  last  year's  spending. 

So  this  legislation  is  not  Just  a  proce- 
dure-buster, but  a  budget-buster  aa 
welL  It's  actually  $21.4  million  over 
the  budget  request  of  $12241  million. 

If  my  colleagues  are  experiencing  a 
sense  of  d6Ja  vu  over  this  legislation,  it 
is  well  Justified:  Tou  have  indeed  been 
here  before— Just  a  year  ago  this 
month.  At  that  time,  the  Science  Con- 
mittee  broui^t  us  a  fiscal  1985  author- 
intlon  that  was  some  $6.7  million  over 
the  administration's  request.  The 
House,  in  Its  wisdom,  adopted  the 
Gregg  amendment  to  reduce  qiendlng 
to  the  level  requested  by  the  admlnls- 
tration,  at  which  time  the  Sdmce 
Cimimittee  pulled  the  bilL  But  the 
Oregg  amendment  was  upheld  when 
we  resumed  consideration.  Despite  our 
vUlant  efforts,  we  subsequently 
agrefed  to  some  objectionable  amend- 
moits  from  the  other  body  that 
prompted  a  veto  at  the  end  of  the  98th 
Congress. 

Mr.  BotMkxst,  fortunately,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  a^ain  tUs  year  to 
strike  ^  blow  for  fiscal  sanity  and  def  1- 
dt  reduction.  The  gentleman  fnnn 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkxb]  and  the 


gentleman  fmn  Michigan  [Mr.  Pu>- 
sill]  WiU  be  offering  amendments  to 
cut  back  the  authorization  level  to  the 
administration's  request  of  $122.5  mil- 
Ikm— a  $31.4  million  reduction  and  for 
a  freeze  at  the  fiscal  year  1986  leveL  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment  and 
hope  the  House  will  demonstrate  the 
same  courage  and  foresight  it  donon- 
strated  last  year  <m  the  NBS  biU  when 
it  adopted  a  similar  amendment.  Oth- 
erwise. I  fear  our  sense  of  dija  vu  will 
be  completely  fulfilled  with  another 
Presidential  veto.  And. make  no  mis- 
take about  it— the  administration  is 
opposed  to  this  Mil  in  its  present  form. 
Let's  summrt  the  Walker  amendm«it 
to  bring  this  back  to  the  level  of  fund- 
ing requested  in  the  budget  and  con- 
tinue with  our  defldt  reduction  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle* 
manfrmn Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkbU. 
a  member  of  the  Ctxnmittee  on  Sd- 
ence and  Tbdinolegy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man'for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  potntinjfe  out  accu- 
rately that  this  bill  does  Indeed  con- 
tain a  budget  waiver. 

Now.  it  is  my  understanding  that  out 
of  my  committee  we  are  goidg  to  have 
an  viproprlate  amendment  that  cures 
that  budget  waiver  problem.  But  I  wUl 
say  that  I  am  going  to  try  to  point  out 
each  and  every  timie  we  come  to  the 
fioor  with  these  budget  waivers  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  bring  to  the  House's 
attention  that  these  budget  waivers 
cumulativdy  are  what  are  resulting  in 
the  kinds  of  spending  problems  we 
have  got  around  this  Hdnse,  that  over 
and  over  again  the  Rules  Committee  is 
allowing  budget  waivets  to  come 
through,  that  then  we  get  authoriza- 
tion in  approprlati(»is  that  far  exceed 
what  we  say  in  the  budget  we  are 
going  to  nptaad.  Those  figures  are  not 
small  figures.  In  the  last  5  years  this 
Congress  has  oveiapent  its  own  budg- 
ets by  $150  bmiai.  We  have  added 
$150  bfllkm  to  the  nati<»ial  debt  over 
and  above  what  we  aald  we  were  going 
to  sp«aid  simply  because  on  a  regular 
basis  we  have  waived  the  Budget  Act. 
on  a  regular  basis  we  have  come  in 
here  with  supplemental  miproprla- 
tions  with  budget  waivers  to  them,  and 
consistently  what  we  have  set  out  is  a 
budget  and  then  on  the  other  hand  set 
out  a  pattern  that  simply  violates  that 
budget  time  after  time  after  time. 

Personally,  this  Member  is  getting  a 
little  sick  of  this  idea  around  here  that 
we  poUtically  run  around  the  country 
telling  everybody  all  this  good  stuff  we 
are  doing  on  the  budget  and  then  have 
the  pattern  of  toleration  around  here  a 
waiver  of  the  Budget  Act  on  every  con- 
ceivable Iton  that  comes  before  us. 
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In  thli  partieular  erne.  «e  are  tctog 
to  end  up  trylnc  to  eomet  tt  wttliin 
(he  lecWatlon.  Thank  coodnMi.  thank 
foodneM.  But  it  ii  a  pattern  that  «e 
aee  around  here  all  the  ttane.  that*  «e 
play  the  ptdltJca  of  the  tradget  out 
there,  bat  the  fact  is  «e  really  do  not 
want  to  obey  It. 

I  vant  to  ooligratulate  the  gentle- 
man fron  IflwnnrI  for  pointing  out  to 
the  HouM  that  indeed  we  are  proceed- 
ing rlibt  along  that  ooutm  wfth  thli 
bOL  The  gentleman  from  Mamaehu- 
■etu  alao  martloned  In  hli  remark! 
that  «e  have  a  budget  waiver  in  here. 
Agatn.  I  ny  I  am  thankful  we  are 
going  to  correct  it  in  thli  particular 
caae.  but  I  would  hope  that  the  Rnlea 
Oommittae  would  begin  to  my  flatly  to 
the  people  cooiing  before  them  that 
we  are  not  going  to  accept  your  budget 
waiveia  anymore. 

If  thto  Houae  cannot  live  within  ita 
own  rulca,  then  we  better  change  the 
rulea.  If  we  cannot  live  within  our  own 
procedurea.  then  we  better  change  the 
procedurea.  But  we  ought  not  let  thia 
pattern  go  on  where  we  fool  people 
with  the  budget  only  to  vtolate  that 
budget  day  after  day  dfter  day. 

Itr.  WALCnODf.  Mx.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAUEBL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


rect  My  question  here  ie  more  one  of 
proeem  than  of  aubatanoe.  beeauae  if 
this  were  the  only  budget  waiver  we 
were  going  to  ooaaider.  I  would  not 
have  ao  much  problem.  The  fact  la 
that  this  la  part  of  a  pattern  that  I  am 
reaUy  referring  to. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
thoi«i^  that  $S.0OO  repreaents  the 
entire  tax  bill  of  one  average  Ameri- 
can famUy  hi  thia  country.  So  for  that 
particular  fkmUy.  the  fact  that  we  are 
Wiriudltw  a  budget  waiver  for  |S.e0O  la 
to  fact  a  big  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  WAUaREK.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAUDER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  WALQRXir.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldlBg. 

We  abould  lay  out  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  hare  en  thia  budget  waiver 
Queattan.  beeauae  the  way  it  haa  been 
aet  out.  it  would  aeem  like  a  floodgate 
waa  opened  through  which  a  lot  of 
money  li  pouring. 

Aa  I  underrtand  it.  we  are  gotxtg  to 
be  iiiinMiaiiw  a  technical  amendment 
which  will  bring  thii  bill  back  into 
conformity  with  the  Budget  Act.  and 
the  only  effect  of  that  technical 
amendment  would  be  that  the  aalary 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standardi  would  be  made  comparable 
with  other  national  laboratory  direc- 
tors, an  amount  of  HJOO  the  apmding 
of  which  is  not  in  dispute,  but  simply 
the  account  from  which  It  will  be 
drawn  from  a  different  account. 

The  SFKAKKR  pro  tempme.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walkib]  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
aftrtitk*»*»J  minutea  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  *^ 

Mr.  WAI.KER  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man   from  Pennsylvania   Oir.   Wal- 

OBIIf]. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  tor  yielding. 

We  are  talking  about  a  very  techni- 
cal amendment  ban,  and  there  will  be 
no  change  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  vent  because  of  the  budget 
waiver  that  the  Budget  Committee  in- 
cluded in  this  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 


Mr.  WALORXN.  I  would  spend  an 
awfuLlot  of  time  in  pursuit  of  $S,MM.  I 
think  that  Is  a  signifieant  """'"'t  of 
money.  No  amount  of  money  is  small 
in  thia  body,  and  that  la  not  a  small 
amount  of  money.  I  do  appreciate  the 
gentlemen's  point  on  prpcess;  I  think 
that  Is  a  good  point.  But  we  should 
not,  or  no  cme  should  take  the  imprea- 
slon  that  we  are  going  to  be  iMudng 
the  amount  of  spending  invrtved  in 
the  Bureau  because  of  this  technical 
amendment  to  the  budget  waiver  proo- 

Mr.  WALKMB.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  hia  point  and  I  yield  back  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  MlaMNirL 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  yiekl  S 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  LojawI.  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  some  per- 
fective to  the  House  as  to  what  hap- 
pened when  we  were  In  subcommittee 
and  In  committee.  The  bill  that  we 
came  out  with  waa  $14S  million.  The 
administration  had  requeatad  $132 
million,  but  it  turns  out  here  that  the 
1966  level.  Instead  of  being  $122  mU- 
llon.  as  the  admlnlstrmtion  requested. 
Is  $127  million.  About  $5  million  dlf- 
fcrcooc 

Now.  what  I  understand  will  happen 
here  today  la  that  there  will  ba  an 
amendment  offered  to  go  back  to  the 
IMS  level,  and  then  there  wm  be  an 
amendment  that  takea  it  down  to  the 
request  leveL  The  request  level  being 
$6  mOllon  below  the  IMS  leveL 

I  think  it  Is  reasonable  to  support 
the  amendment  that  takes  It  down  to 
the  request  leveL  The  agency  has 
gone  through  all  of  the  different 
things  that  they  have  to  do  to  reduce 
their  expcnditurea.  and  they  have  told 
us  that  $122  million  Is  an  amount  that 
they  can  live  with. 

Why  do  we  need  to  stuff  $S  million 
down  their  throats  that  they  did  not 
even  ask  for.  and  that,  if  you  take 
their  word,  that  they  do  not  need?  I 
think  we  set  a  precedmt  in  the  two 
bills  that  we  had  last  week  and  yester- 
day, the  NASA  authorisation  and  the 


Natkmal  Sdenoe  Poundatton;  thoae 
bOlB  were  brought  down  to  the  IMS 
leveL 

Now.  in  thia  one.  do  we  bring  tt  down 
to  the  1968  lovti  or  the  agency's  re- 
quaat?  I  think  we  would  be  smart  to 
take  the  poaltkm  that  whichever  is  the 
lower  of  the  two  flgurea.  that  that  is 
the  amount  that  we  diould  fund.  The 
Natkmal  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  NASA; 
thoae  are  all  agencjea  that  I  faai  very 
khidly  towanL  If  we  were  going  to  ghre 
an  increaaa  to  any  of  them,  thoae 
would  be  aa  Jiwuliig  aa  any  of  the 
others  beeauae  that  la  where  the 
future  Joba  will  come  from. 

However,  we  have  got  to  be  realistic 
in  this  whole  budget  procesa  that  our 
primary  objective  here  Is  to  reduce  ex- 
penditurea,  and  it  would  make  a  lot  of 
aenae  to  me  that  if  the  agency  haa  aald 
all  we  need  la  $131  million,  i^  should 
we  give  them  $127  minion,  and  even 
wMse,  why  ahould  we  give  them  $143 
mUlkm  as  it  called  f  or  in  the  MH? 

Aa  they  say.  some  of  my  friends  are 
for  $127  million. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  hot  Ami  haa  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleaaan. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  As  the  old  saying  goea. 
some  of  my  friends  are  tor  $127  mil- 
Uon:  I  will  support  that  Some  of  my 
frlenda  are  for  $123  minion:  I  am  going 
to  stick  with  my  friends  on  that  one 
alao.  But  that  then  glvea  ua  a  reduced 
amount  down  to  the  $133  BBimon.  and 
that  Is  the  loweat.  and  that  li  what  the 
agency  has  said  that  they  can  Qtend 
and  they  would  like. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BaowHl. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Bpeak^,  I  am  provoked  into 
queaking  on  this  rule  beeauae  of  the 
remaiks  of  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  who  is  being  very  generous  in 
off erbig  to  go  to  the  lowest  possible 
level  on  this  bQl  authoriring  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standarda.  I  admire 
him  for  that  Aa  I  ported  out  In  con- 
nectton  with  the  debate  on  the  NASA 
bill  a  few  days  ago.  I  hope  that  he  will 
exerdae  similar  discipline  when  a 
really  important  bill  comes  along  like 
the  def enae  bllL 

If  I  were  certain  that  he  would,  and 
that  a  piajority  of  the  House  would.  I 
would  ioiii  him  in  his  request  here 
today.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
going  to  see  that  kind  of  diadpline 
when  it  comes  to  the  other  bills. 
Hence.  I  am  extremely  reluctant  to 
gut  a  bill  for  authorising  the  program 
of  an  agency  which  is  univermlly  rec- 
ognteed  as  contributing  a  great  deal  to 
the  w^are  of  this  country;  to  its  eco- 


nomic development  and  to  its  adentif • 
Ic  development^ 

I  would  like  to  clarify,  just  very 
briefly,  some  |of  the  ttun^ers  that 
were  mentioned  here.  The  gwrtleman 
from  New  Mexico  referred  to  the 
agency's  request  as  being  $133  mOlion. 
Actually,  the  agency  requeatad  a 
figure  of  $336,  las  shown  on  page  6  of 
the  committee  Ireptfrt  It  then  went  to 
the  Departmeol  leveL  the  Department 
of  Commerce. '  which  requeatad  $146 
million,  above  the  level  that  li  con- 
tained in  this  bUL  Thmit  went  to  the 
Office  of  Maikagement  and  Budget 
which  produced  the  final  cut  and  gave 
us  the  figure  t|at  is  in  the  President's 
budget  I 

Now.  you  nuy  say  that  this  is  the 
agency's  requei^  we  know  that  it  is 
not  the  ageneyts  requeat  that  it  la  the 
agenejr's  requnt  pared  down  by  two 
further  levda  [of  review,  and  I  Just 
want  to  make  Ifiat  dear.  We  have  not 
In  this  authorisation  blU.  gone  back  up 
to  the  ageqey'a  requeat  we  have  gone 
ba^  to  leas  tl|an  the  Dqiartaaent  of 
Commerce  reqfest  to  OlO,  a  requeat 
which  waa  thcQ  cut  ba^  by  OMB. 

I  think  that  ibe  committee  level  to  a 
reaaonaMe  leveL  and  if  you  look  at  the 
specific  programs  that  aro  incorporat- 
ed in  thto  legklatlan,  they  are  v«o- 
grams  of  vital  impmtanee  to  the 
future  of  thto  oountry.  There  to  a  new 
biotechnology  Initiattve.  fbr  example, 
which  the  entire  btotectinology  indua- 
try  has  iTumgiiawl  to  of  vital  impor- 
tance if  we  are|  going  to  maintain  thto 
industry  on  thi  path  of  growth  whldi 
itaeemstobetkklttg. 

There  to  an  fciitiative  there  for  new 
developments  lb  materiala  technology, 
in  ceramics.  OA  the  very  floor  of  thto 
Houae.  In  Just  the  last  year,  we  have 
had  Members  Mme  in  and  add  mfl- 
lions  to  fund  the  laboratorlea  which 
are  doing  mateHato  reeearch.  laborato- 
ries whldi  wOl  require  the  tedinical 
resources  of  tlie  NBS  and  thto  pro- 
gram in  order  ito  monitor  and  to  aet 
the  standards  !for  the  reaeaich  they 
will  be  engaged' in. 
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So  there  to  no  question  about  the 
value  of-  the  UBS  programa.  and  I 
think  my  frieaid,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  could  recogntoe  that 
These  vrograaa  were,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  requeatad!  by  the  admlntatratian 
at  the  same  tiaoe  that  they  requested 
cuts  In  the  Center  for  Building  Tech- 
nology aad  tbie  Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search and  in  Ithe  Institute  tor  Com- 
puter AwaiytoJ  which  thto  House  has 
repeatedly  gone  on  record  as  support- 
ing in  the  past] 

So  thto  to  a  little  more  complex  prob- 
lem thui  was  Represented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  n4w  Mexico,  and  I  hope  I 
have  not  said  anything  that  contra- 
venes anything!  that  he  haa  said. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  No.  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  bacauae  I  do  want  to  tell 


him  that  the  gentleman  to  correct 
that  the  work  that  goes  on  there  to  ex- 
cellent 

I  Just  wanted  to  answer  one  thing. 
Since  the  gentleman  said  he  would 
probably  Jofti  me  if  I  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  auybe  we  ought'  to  f reese  ev- 
erything, induding  defense,  let  me  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  prepared  to 
support  dther  the  Prealdentlal  request 
<a-  the  196S  levd.  whichever  to  the 
loweat  in  all  cases.  So  having  said 
that  I  aasume  that  the  gentleman 
would  vote  for  the  $122  million. 

Mr«  BROWN  of  California.  I  accept 
the  gentleman's  statement  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  badt  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  reaolutlmi  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thetaUe.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  HMiae  Resolution  128  and  rule 
ZXm.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  eoa- 
sideratkm  of  the  blU.  Hit.  1617. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentlonan 
from  Miriiigan,  Mr.  I^vnr,  as  Chair- 
man, of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mitcbxll]  to  assume 
the  chair  temporarily. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itadf  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Wlude  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU 
(HJt  1617)  to  authorize  vpropria- 
tions  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  yean 
19M  and  1987.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  MncHXLL  (Chairman  pro 
tempwe)  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bin  to  dtopensed  with. 

Uhder  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walobbt]  will  be 
recogniaed  for  SO  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoxk^  [Mr.  Bobh- 
LBR]  will  be  recognized  for  SO  min- 
utea. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pepnsylvania  [Mr.  Walouh]. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myadf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Hit  1617.  Thto  bill  would  provide  au- 
thorisation for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  In  the  amount  of  $140  mil- 
lion, along  with  $2.8  million  for  the 
Office  of  Productivity  Technology  and 


Innovation,  and  $637,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Tedinical  Inf onnatlon  Service. 

The  vote  in  our  committee  on  final 
passage  ahowed  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  sustainint  what  are  dearty 
important  and  unique  functlona  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Members  wHI  think  carefully 
about  exactly  what  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  all  about 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
not  a  bureaucracy  as  its  name  would 
imply.  It  to  a  national  labwatmy.  a  na- 
tional laboratwy  that  to  a  unique  and 
almoat  the  sole  source  of  excellence  in 
ita  area  of  adenee  in  our  coui^ry.  It  to 
in  that  aenae  a  Jewd  in  our  crown  and 
one  that  we  undercut  at  our  risk. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  stop  to 
think  of  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
the  area  of  standards.  At  bottom,  all 
science  begins  with  measurement  If 
you  ara  to  conduct  an  experiment  you 
must  Observe  what  happena.  and  the 
way  we  observe  to  by  measurement 
We  literally  cannot  know  anything 
without  being  able  to  measure  it  It  to 
like  in  the  Bible,  we  have  a  relation- 
ship with  others  (mly  if  we  know  their 
names,  and  a  name  was  given  to  the 
Lord  at  a  certain  time  in  the  Bible. 
The  same  to  true  In  sdenoe.  We  have 
no  power  unless  we  can  measure.  It  to 
the  sdenoe  of  measurement  that  we 
are  talking  about  It  to  Uterally  the 
linchpin  to  all  sdentiflc  programa. 

I  hope  that  when  we  deal  with  the 
various  efforts  to  reduce  thto  budget 
that  the  Members  wHI  consider  the  Im- 
portance of  the  measurement  function 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  We 
should  remember  that  if  we  want  the 
benefits  of  the  laser  tedmology  that 
has  been  mentioned  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  several  timea^i«oently, 
where  we  have  hopes  to  be  able  to 
dlsssolve  by  lasers  blo^ages  in  th^ 
human  circulatoiy  system,  then  we 
ought  to  support  the  science  that  to 
behind  the  tuning  of  the  laser. 

If  we.  as  Members  of  Congress,  want 
to  write  notea  to  pec^le  in  the  hospital 
and  say  we  are  glad  they  are  recover- 
ing from  a  heart  attack,  we  hope  we 
should  be  able  to  also  say  that  we  sup- 
ported the  adenee  that  saved  their 
lives,  and  not  be  In  the  podtion  of 
sajring  we  are  glad  you  survived,  but 
we  don't  really  think  you  should  have 
recovered. 

If  we  want  American  manufacturing 
to  be  able  to  c(»npete  with  foreign 
products,  we  should  support  the  sd- 
ence  that  to  behind  the.  Automation 
that  to  necessary.  That  to  the  sdence 
of  measurement  and  the  ability  to 
create  the  microchips  that  are  neces- 
sary in  that  area. 

If  we  want  to  have  any  progress  in 
the  wewons  systems  of  thto  country.  I 
hope  we  realize  that  it  was  the  Colt 
six-shooter  that  sort  of  estaldished  the 
need  for  standards.  Without  the  con- 
cept of  standards,  the  interchangeable 
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pvta  that  led  to  the  mmchlnecun  and 
the  victory  of  the  North  over  the 
South  in  tMe  CtvO  War  would  not  have 
been  avaOaMe  to  our  country.  In  a 
very  real  lenae.  the  niailim  of  this  lab- 
oratory is  at  the  heart  of  the  existence 
of  the  Nation. 

Somebody  said  in  our  hearings,  with 
a  real  grain  of  truth,  that  we  could 
probably  eliminate  the  budget  of  the 
DepartmAit  of  Commerce.  I  think 
there  Is  probably  a  good  argument 
that  could  be  made  by  many  that  we 
ou^t  to  eliminate  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  But  we  would  not  be  able 
to  sustain  our  way  of  life  if  we  elimi- 
nated the  Bureau  of  Standards.  There 
is  a  very  real  core  of  truth  in  that 
statement. 

The  administration  has  proposed  an 
institutlcaaUy  damaging  budget  of 
$120  million  for  the  Bureau  for  19M. 
This  budget  is  $4  million  lower  than 
the  1M5  appropriation.  It  contains  $25 
milllMi  in  program  reductions  and  $21 
iftliHnn,  apj^oodmately.  in  new  inltia- 
tivest  The-oommittee  accepted  the  new 
initiatives  proposed  by  the  Bureau  tn- 
aamuch  as  they  were  very  much 
viewed  as  in  the  national  interest 
These  indude  almost  $2  mllllaii  for 
process  and  quality  control.  $3  million 
for  biotechnology,  and  $3.5  million  for 
advanced  ceramics. 

In  adi*tM*»».  the  committee  agreed 
with  the  admlntetratlon  decision  to 
provide  $8  million  for  construction  of 
a  new  laboratory  related  to  cold  neu- 
tron source  science.  This  involves  a 
new  level  of  measurement  with  the 
ability  to  evaluate  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  materials  by  a  nondestructive 
cold  neutron  penetratkm  and  measure- 
ment of  the  effects  thereof,  rather 
than  some  of  the  destructive  testing 
meehaniams  we  have  which  really  do 
not  tell  us  very  much  about  the  mate- 
rials. 
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The  NBS  initiative  in  advanced  ce- 
ramics is  critical  for  the  leading  edge 
of  our  techni)logy  in  the  next  several 
years,  sod  that  means  our  onnmercial 
technology.  The  ability  of  ceramics  to 
contribute  to  the  energy-related  Inno- 
vations by  the  development  of  new  en- 
gines baae4  on  ceramics  rather  than 
metal  is  obvious  to  all  observers,  and 
we  would  f aO  to  proceed  in  that  area 
at  our  peril. 

The  initiative  in  biotechnology  clear- 
ly is  an  area  that  Is  crying  out  for 
standards  to  enable  the  industry  to 
function.  In  biotechnology,  we  need  to 
measure  things  that  have  never  exist- 
ed before.  Measurements  of  qualities 
of  specific  biologically  active  agents 
have  to  be  devel<^)ed.  and  there  will  be 
little  progreas  in  the  industrialisation 
of  biotechnology  until  we  do  that. 
This  is  to  outline  how  important  these 
initlatlvea  are  to  our  national  interest, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  support  them. 


Once  again  this  year.,the  committee 
did  not  accept  the  administration's  re- 
quest that  the  Centers  for  Fire  Re- 
search and  Building  Technology  be 
eliminated.  The  Congress  has  never 
accepted  the  elimination  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Tire  Research  and  Building 
Technology,  even  though  it  has  been 
proposed  several  years  in  the  past 
Many  of  us  are  truly  perplexed  as  to 
how  a  proposal  could  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate these  centers  which  have  both 
contributed  most  important  things  to 
our  nutV?"*'  life  and  promise  to  do 
that  In  a  magnified  form  in  the  future. 
In  a  sense,  this  almost  seems  to  be  a 
Washington  Monument-type  approach 
to  the  budget  by  the  adminlstratlcm. 
where  they  propose  eliminations  that 
cannot  be  accepted  <m  their  face. 
When  we  consider  the  role  of  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research,  for  example, 
in  the  development  for  the  low-head 
sprinkler  sjnrtem  which  we  hope  will 
be  the  llfeaaver  for  realdentlal  fire 
death  In  thia  country,  it  beoomea  obvi- 
ous that  this  Is  an  area  that  we  should 
certiUnly  not  be  wiping  out  as  the  ad- 
mlnistrati<»'s  budget  proposes. 

Second,  the  Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search Is  now  embarked  on  one  of  the 
most  exdthig  adventures  In  the  con- 
trol of  Are  death  In  our  time,  the  com- 
puter modeling  of  the  progress  of  fires 
so  that  homes  can  be  constructed  not 
only  in  a  most  cost-effective  way  but 
in  a  way  that  takes  into  account  the 
way  a  fire  would  move  and  would, 
therefore,  be  able  to  protect  people  In 
those  structures  by  the  construction 
of  the  building  in  a  way  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  do  in  the  past 

The  fact  that  the  Dnited  States  has 
the  highest  death  rate  from  fire  in  the 
industrial  world  among  all  nations 
comparable  to  our  society  is  a  disgrace, 
and  it  literally  would  be  a  disgrace, 
with  the  lives  that  will  be  lost  to  fire  if 
we  back  up  and  wipe  out  that  Center 
for  Fire  Research. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  about 
the  Center  for  Building  Technology. 
Nothing  has  more  concretely,  on  a 
cost-effective  basis.  c<mtributed  to  the 
well-being  of  the  American  public 
than  the  Center  for  Building  Technol- 
ogy. In  one  little  measure,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  insulation  measuranent 
technique  that  allowed  the  building 
industry  to  save  literally  $00  million  a 
year,  the  Center  for  BuUiUng  Technol- 
ogy Justified  Its  existence  ad  Inflni- 
tum.  If  we  take  the  $90  million  that 
the  American  public  saved  from  the 
single  develoianent  alone,  and  put  it  In 
an  endowment  it  would  give  us  year 
by  year  the  $5  mllUon  that  we  Invest 
in  the  whole  range  of  bufldlng  tech- 
nology functions  that  are  carried  out. 
And  there  is  a  host  of  them  that 
would  be  absolutely  eaaential  and 
would  not  be  picked  up  in  any  other 
way. 

The  Institute  for  Computer  Sciences 
and  Technology  is  authorised  in  the 


blU  at  the  rate  of  $10  mllllop.  The  ad- 
ministration cut  that  by  about  $5  mil- 
lion on  the  rationale  that  aomehow  or 
other  we  ahould  limit  their  Involve- 
ment to  International  computer  atand- 
arda.  I  aupport  their  involvement  in 
international  computer  atandarda.  I 
am  remembering  In  years  past  that 
the  administration  did  not  support  the 
International  program  de^ite  the  fact 
that  we  would  be  left  out  of  a  mulU- 
ttllllon-dollar  business  as  France  and 
other  countries  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  computer  technology  if  we  do 
not  engage  In  the  International  devel- 
opment of  standards. 

But  the  domestic  contribution  of  the 
Center  for  CCMnputer  Standards  and 
Cmnputer  Technology  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential It  is  the  only  place  wbare  we 
now.  as  a  Government  go  for  up-to- 
the-moment  solutions  of  computer 
problems  for  Oovemmmt  computer 
work.  The  fact  la  that  we  are  aavlng 
the  tamayer  money  head  over  hecla  in 
the  appUntkm  of  computer  technolo- 
gy to  Government  work.  To  almply 
remove  ouraelves  from  any  ability  to 
do  that  In  the  best  way  we  can  is  to  tie 
our  hands  behind  our  backs  and  Just 
engage  in  wholesale  waste. 

The  biU  also  has  in  it  $2.5  million  for 
steel  research.  This  is  not  additional 
spoKUng.  This  is  money  set  aside  in 
one  of  the  research  directorates  within 
the  basic  authorisation.  But  this  Is  a 
most  important  effort  that  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  able  to  contribute  to. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  protect  our  pro- 
ducers In  this  country  frcm  Imputed 
goods,  either  steel  or  otherwise,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  put  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  respect  to  the  other 
kinds  of  advantages  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers have.  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  these  is  at  least  the  coopera- 
tive h^  of  Government  sdenoe  AOls 
In  helping  to  advance  the  technology 
of  their  industry.  . « 

If  our  wage  standards  and  our  living 
standards  are  to  be  equal  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  have  to  produce  smarter. 
The  cmly  way  we  can  produce  smarter 
in  the  steel  industry  is  to  have  the 
kinds  of  initiatives  and  the  f<»oes  of 
scientific  talent  that  are  provided  in 
this  bill  so  that  we  can  produce 
"smarter"  and  essentially  "leapfrog" 
the  present  methods  of  producing 
steeL  We  must  do  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  use  of  our  scientific 
knowledge  so  that  our  producers  will 
be  able  to  be  competitive  even  though 
they  support  the  living  standards  of 
the  United  States  of  America  rather 
than  those  of  South  Korea  or  Taiwan. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  WAIiORKN.  I  am  hi^ipy  to  yield 
to  my  frioid.  the  gentleman  frcnn 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chalrmail.  this  initiative  is  a 
unique  loitiatlvt  that  has  been  funo- 
tioning.  and  it  h^  brought  leading  ad- 
entiata  from  thel  ateel  Industry  togeth- 
er on  proUema  bf  common  Intcreat  ao 
aa  to  develop  tt^  kinda  of  newtaehnol- 
ogiea  that  mate  our  ateel  'Industry 
once  again  preeiblnent  In  the  woild. 

I  think  whafclthe  Memben  of  ttaia 
body  need  to  recognise  ia  the  eztnor- 
dinary  amount  of  Induatrial  coopera- 
tion atlmulated  Dy  the  govenunenta  of 
our  foreign  competition.  Nowhere  ia 
thia  truer  thaa  in  the  country  of 
Japan  where  ac)entiata  and  engineers 
and  technologiata  from  various  com- 
peting induatrial  entitlea  comttoe  to* 
gether  to  work  pn  common  proUema, 
aolve  thoae  ron^non  problems,  go  on 
to  compete  with  one  anoClier.  and 
then  go  on 


in  tlM  world 
with  countries  like  the  United  iMates. 

We  do  this  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
and  the  small  I  program  wlttain  the 
Bureau  of  StaaQards  which  has  been 
so  successful  in, bringing  these  indus- 
try scientists  together  is  something  we 
can  look  to  withjpride. 

I  might  ad4  that  Uie  National 
Bureau  of  Stanflards  has  provided  a 
kind  of  model  iframework  for  other 
National  Government  research  and  de- 
velcHMBent  facil$ies  when  It  cones  to 
having  Industry  adentlsts  work  togeth- 
er on  commcm  pnjblems.  solve  those 
common  proUeiM.  and  then  go  off  in 
their  various  otainpetltive  directions. 
That  Is  something  that  I  Just  men- 
tioned that  is  cahied  on  by  our  compe- 
tition. Thoe  is  a  range  of  induatrial 
competitive  effqrta  broui^t  together 
by  the  National|  Bureau  of  Standarda 
which  extenda  lieyond  the  ateel  Indua- 
try  to  other  bddc  Induatriea,  In  thia 
country.  It  la  mjif  opinion  that  the  Fed- 
eral reaeatch  and  development  econo- 
my muat  ,4Cknoirledge  these  kinds  of 
successes  and  must  in  other  Federal 


laboratory  f i 
kinds  of 
industry 
gether  to  sdlve 


move  toward  the 
that  have  brought 
and  engineers  to- 

lon  problems. 
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It  Is  a  worthy  tnodel  and  the  success- 
es are  worthy  of  the  suppmt  of  the 
Members  of  Ctxcress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  thank  hlm|for  his  leadership  In 
tliJsarea. 

Mr.  WALORtN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gmtl^man  for  his  statement 
and  would  like  to  be  associated  with 
his  remariES  an^  hia  f imdamental  ap- 
preciation of  th4  contribution  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  made  to  our 
science  and  can 'make  in  the  future  to 
our  Industry. 

I  think  one  otiier  point  I  would  like 
to  make  or  one  last  point  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  ive  will  be  dealing  with 
various  proposals  to  reduce  th^ 
budget  that  hate  been  brought  fortti 
out  of  the  committee.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfbmia  said,  the  budget 


request  that  came  from  those  who  are 
most  in  touch  with  the  programs 
within  this  national  labmatory  were 
some.  $40  mlHitm  above  the  amount 
that  «as  origlnaUy  requested  by  the 
atkninlstratioo. 

We  luAre  certain  add-<nis  in  this  bOL 
We  chose  as  a  committee  to  respect 
the  importance  that  the  administra- 
tion gave  to  the  initiatives  in  ceramics 
and  in  other  areas.  At  the  same  time, 
we  were  unable  to  give  up  the  amwmts 
that  have  been  Invested  in  the  past  in 
the  Center  for  Fire  Research  and  the 
Center  for  Building  Technology  and  in 
the  eomputer  technology  area. 

This  puts  us  In  the  poaitlon  of 
liaidng a bOlin which  the Preaident ia 
bdow  the  tneait  level  of  last  year's  •»■ 
proprlationB.  We  are,  as  a  body,  going 
to  have  to  choose  at  what  level  we 
would  reapect  and  believe  It  Is  in  the 
national  interest  for  this  budget 

I  understand  going  to  the  freeze 
leveL  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
that,  inasmuch  as  this  country  has  a 
large  overall  problem  and  ^e  are 
trytaig  to  set  mecedents  of  restraint  in 
this  House.  We  wHl,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  be  offering  a  budget  which  goes 
to  the  level  of  1085  aiK^ropriatlnis. 

There  are  those  in  the  body  who 
Infant  to  go  below  that,  that  will,  either 
In  their  view  go  to  1085  freese  levels  or 
the  I^eatdent'a  recommendations, 
whichever  is  lower. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  those  same 
individuals  have  not  accepted  the 
Resident's  Judgment  about  what  is  in 
the  national  interest  in  the  area  of 
NASA  or  In  some  of  these  initiatives 
that  the  President  has  recomm«ided 
ss  important  for  the  national  interest 

It  seems  that  the  underlying  ration- 
ale then  to  go  below  a  freeze  level  is 
simply  to  vote  for  the  lowest  amoimt 
that  Is  ottered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  R^resentatives,  whatever 
that  might  be. 

I  would  hope  that  people  would 
think  twice  about  that,  because  that  is 
rssrntlally  a  very  arbitrary  approach 
to  budgets  that  are  as  important  to 
the  national  interest  as  this  budget  is. 

"Daffy  Dude"  although  he  may  not 
be  a  Member  of  Congress,,  could  con- 
ceivably have  aa  amendment  off oed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  provided  zei€  fund- 
ing for  this  kind  of  effort/ but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  would 
not  respect  that  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion as  Members  to  try  to  preserve  the 
value  of  these  programs,  make  a  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  level  that  is  most  ap- 
prcvclate  in  view  of  their  contribution 
to  the  national  interest  That  may  be  a 
f  reeae  level,  but  there  is  one  thing  it  is 
not  It  is  not  the  lowest  level  that  is 
ever  offoed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Repkesentatlves. 

I  would  hope  that  people  would  ap- 
proach this  with  a  good  deal  of  care 
and  recognise  that  this  may  be  the 
most  Important  and  interesting  bill  up 


yet,  because  we  wUl  have  a  diolce  be- 
tween freesing  at  the  1085  level  or 
going  below  the  1085  level  to  one  that 
happened  to  be  recommended  by  the 
President  but  I  would  hope  we  would 
remember  that  we  did  not  take  the 
President's  recnmmmdatlons  when  he 
was  above  tb»'1085  levds  and  I  would 
think  that  should  make  us  think  twice 
about  whether  we  should  take  the 
President's  recommendations  In  areas 
where  he  mli^t  be  below. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  ss  I  may  om- 
sume.  ^ 

Mr.  Cbaliman,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  brings  for- 
ward HJt  1«17.  a  Ull  to  reautborlae 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
for  otbtt  purposes. 

The  committee  sou^t  to  report  a 
Ull  having  the  greatest  Upsrtlsan  aup- 
pcnt,  doing  so  on  a  recorded  vote  of  30 
td  7.  I  emphasiwi,  however,  thfkt  the 
conditions  we  faced  in  deciding  the 
Bureau's  budget  were  far  different 
from  that  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  There  were  several  new 
and  exdting  initiatives  being  moposed 
in  the  •«*w«<"*itration's  submission  to 
Congreaa.  We,  on  a  Mpartiaan  baata. 
aunwrted  those  adminirtration  Initia- 
ttvea.  However,  the  total  dollar 
amount  for  these  Initiatives  were  es- 
sentially equal  to  the  proposed  de- 
cresses.  The  administration's  request 
for  the  Bureau  for  fiscal  year  1086  is 
$120  minion,  indnding  pregrsm  In- 
creases totaltaig  $18.4  mlllifHL  The  re- 
quest also  Indudes  proposed  program 
reductions  of  $164>  million  and  de- 
creases of  $7.6  million  attributed  to 
the  President's  defldt  reduction  pro- 
gram and  $1.2  mlUkm  to  carry  out  the 
Deffcdt  Reduction  Act  of  1084. 

For  some  4  years  now.  the  adminis- 
tration, in  an  effort  to  curb  the  grow- 
ing defldt  faced  by  this  Nsilon.  has 
proposed  cuts  in  three  programs 
which  cause  problems  for  memben  of - 
this  committee.  They  are:  First  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research;  seccmd.  the 
Center  for  Building  Technology,  each 
of  which  have  been  slated  for  elimlnap 
tlon:  and  third,  the  Institute  for  Com- 
puter Sdence  and  Technology  which 
is  slated  for  a  50-peroent  reduction. 
The  committee  has  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  substantiate  the  Justification 
which  the  administration  states  for 
the  elimination  of  these  programs.  It 
is  dear  to  the  committee  that  no  other 
entity  wUl  take  on  this  effort  and  our 
record  is  very,  very  extensive.  In  the 
iMst  the  full  House,  on  a  strong  bipar- 
tisan basis,  has  supported  the  rein- 
statement in  full  of  these  three  cen- 
ters. 

The  administration  is  requesting 
some  admirable  increases  for  efforts  at 
the  Bureau.  These  proposed  program 
increases  are  in  process  and  quality 
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oootnd  meMurements  at  a  level  of 
$IS  BtUtai.  a  biotechnolocr  Initiative 
at  $3  mllUao.  advanced  ceramic  activi- 
ties at  $tA  million  and  a  continued 
effort  to  eatabllih  a  national  center 
using  the  odd  neutron  facility,  a  fiscal 
year  19M  request  of  M  million. 

NB8  is  clearly  a  national  resource 
which  could  be  levwaged  at  a  time 
when  our  American  industries  are 
compettaic  quite  vigorously  In  an  Inter- 
national  market.  NBS  offers  a  dear 
and  distinet  opportunity  to  link  XJB. 
Industry  and  commerce,  to  those  fac- 
tors which  hinder  their  performance 
in  the  marketplace.  In  performing  its 
functions,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
must  ranain  a  state  of  the  art.  aden- 
tlflc  organlMtion  It  must  have  the  re- 
sources to  interact  with  the  Industrial 
community  as  weO  as  technical  re- 
sources to  promote  and  preserve  the 
standardisation  problems  facing  Amer- 
ican industry. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  race  for  its 
technological  life.  That  race  is  under 
way  today,  but  it  will  cmtlnue  well 
into  the  21st  ceotory.  NBS  is  a  high- 
tedi  agency  with  an  outstimdlng  tra^ 
record  of  working  m  key  areas  of  in- 
dustrial cmnpetittveness  and  working 
dosdy  with  industry.  The  authorisa- 
tion for  NBS  Which  we  bring  heton 
the  fuU  Houae  wUl  help  foster  the  cli- 
mate for  Anmlcan  industrial  competi- 
tiveness snd  TJJB.  resurgence  in  the 
world  economy. 

Unlike  many  other  Federal  agencies 
that  operate  national  labnmtortes,  the 
entire  work  force  of  the  Bureau  is  the 
national  laboratory.  There  Is  not  an 
overflow  in  administration's  OS  level 
11-15  employees.  These  people  repre- 
sent the  meat,  the  tfichnlol  support, 
the  bench  type  sdentists.  Among  all 
the  .  Federal  research  establishments 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
done  more  to  couple  Federal  RAD  re- 
sources with  the  private  sector  than 
any  other  institution  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

They  have  exceeded  the  reasonable 
amount  of  funds  an  lUcD  agency 
should  seek  f  nnn  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. In  flscal  year  1985.  $134  million 
was  appropriated,  however,  this 
amount  is  being  leveraged  by  sources 
reaching  a  level  of  $M  million. 

Tet  while  the  fiscal  year  1986  pro- 
posal returns  the  Bureau  to  $120  mil- 
lion wbkih  was  the  level  held  through 
fiscal  years  1962-84.  Tet.  again  NBS 
wiU  seek  out  sources  of  outside  fund- 
ing amounting  to  $89  mlDimi  for  fiscal 
jrear  1986.  Even  the  Orace  Commis- 
sion, in  its  report  to  the  President  on 
cost  control  in  the  Government,  rec- 
ommends that  the  ratio  of  technicians 
to  prof  essiimali  in  NBS  laboratories  be 
increased.  They  recommend  that  NBS 
leverage  more  university  students  ss 
NBS  technlefans.  Tet  NBS  does  not. 
under  the  fiscal  year  1988  proposed 
budget  have  the  resources  to  imple- 
ment this  recommendation.  In  fact. 


during  the  period,  from  1980  to 
present,  full  time  equivalents  [FTK] 
have  gradually  dropped  from  S.859  in 
ftacal  year  1980.  to  3.079  In  flKal  year 
1988.  leaving  us  23  percent  beloW  fiscal 
year  1980  funding  and  a  reduction  of 
FTTs  of  580  positions  or  18  percent. 
The  fommittee  is  greatly  concerned 
with  the  ability  of  NBS  to  maintain 
and  attract  a  quality  scientific  w<»k 
force,  ss  the  Grace  Commission  would 
even  recommend. 

HJl.  1817  reauthortaes  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standard  [NBSl.  the  Offkse  of  Produc- 
tivity and  Technology  Innovation 
(OPTI].  and  the  Natlmal  Teehnkal 
Information  Service  [NTTSI. 

As  described  by  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  this  bill  authorises  $130.98 
million  for  NBS.  This  figure  accounts 
for  the  new  initiatives  proposed  by  the 
sdministrati<m  in  process  and  quality 
controL  Biotechnology  ceramics  and 
the  beginning  construction  phase  of 
the  cold  neutron  facility. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  restores  three 
centers  which  have  received  strong  bi- 
partisan support  by  the  Congress  but 
which  were  prcHwsed  for  elimination 
or  reduction.  These  are  the  Center  for 
Fire  Research,  the  Center  for  Building 
Technology,  and  Institute  for  Comput- 
er Sciences  and  Technology. 

The  bill  restores  $841  mHIion  of  the 
$12.2  million  cuts  to  the  administrar 
tive  and  capital  equii»nent  budgets  of 
NBS.  The  Offtoe  of  Productivity  and 
Technology  Innovation  received  level 
funding  in  HJl.  1017  as  compared  to 
fiscal  year  1985  am>ropriated  levels 
and  the  request  for  the  patent  licens- 
ing program  was  accepted  at  the  ad- 
ministration's request. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Mr. 
WAuaKH  and  I  have  had  discussions 
regarding  the  role  of  NTIS  in  Japa- 
nese translation  of  technical  informa- 
tion, to  make  those  resources  more 
available  within  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  2  years,  this  committee 
has  authoriaed  moneys  for  this  effort, 
but  appropriations  did  not  occur.  The 
chairman  and  I  have  agreed  not  to  au- 
thorise new  mending  in  section  2.  seo- 
Uon  9.  or  ssction  10(B)  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  budgetary  constraints  the 
Federal  Government  faces. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  contin- 
ues to  be  concerned  about  the  imbal- 
ance in  the  ezdiange  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Significant 
sdvanbes  in  sdenoe  and  technology, 
along  with  a  National  policy  of  empha- 
sis on  RAD.  are  expected  to  continue 
In  Japan  in  the  cwning  years.  The 
United  States  is  not  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  this  information,  either  to  en- 
hance Its  data  bases  or  to  understand 
better  the  relative  technological 
strengths  of  United  States  and  Japan, 
because  it  does  not  have  an  adequate 
system  in  place  to  explore  properly 
these  sdentif  ic  and  technical  deveh^h 


ments.  The  committee  intends  to 
pursue  this  issue  further  by  exploring 
the  possibility  of  using  excess  foreign 
currendes  to  allow  the  translation  and 
dissemination  of  Japanese  tedinlcal 
inf  ormatlon  and  by  holding  congres- 
sional hearings  later  in  the  sesdon  on 
this  issue.  The  committee  strong  en- 
courages the  Aasistfttt  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Productivity,  Technolo- 
gy and  Innovation  and  the  Director  of 
NTIS  to  likewise  pursue  finding  op- 
tions to  amduct  this  effort 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
there  has  been  condderfble  dlscusdon 
between  members  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  regarding  the 
funding  levd  of  HJt  1817.  It  is  the 
beHef  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
on  the  Science  and  Technology  that 
the  rseommendatJon  the  committee 
wishes  to  bring  to  the  floor  Is  the  most 
sound  funding  levd  NBS  requires  to 
accurately  conduct  the  programs  Cm- 
mandated. 
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As  I  stated  yesterday  in  this  floor 
debate  on  the  National  Sdence  Foun- 
dation anthorintlon,  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  mentality  that  we  should  freeie 
everything.  I  do  not  like  defldt  wend- 
ing any  more  than  any  other  of  my 
colleagues  here.  But  the  Isst  time  I 
checked,  we  get  paid  a  pretty  good 
buck  in  this  Congress,  and  I  think  we 
should  establish  some  priorities. 

The  bills  that  we  are  dealing  with  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  this  week  are 
extremely  Important  to  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  to  guarantee  that  we  can 
maintain  our  No.  1  podtion  in  terms  of 
our  industrial  competitiveness.  Once 
again,  to  trot  out  an  old  saw  that  you 
have  heard  from  me  many,  many 
times,  let  us  put  things  In  Imngwctive. 

The  total  budget  we  are  requesting 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
this  vital  agency,  so  essential  to  AflAgr- 
ican  Industry,  the  total  budget  we  are 
requesting  represents  less  than  one- 
half  cent  per  pack  exdse  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes, and  yet  this  Congress  is  stand- 
ing lAy  by  and  on  October  1  of  this 
year  the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  wiU 
go  from  18  cents  a  paA  to  8  cents  a 
pack. 

Now,  you  say  that  is  no  big  desL  But 
every  1  pomy  In  Federal  exdse  tax  on 
dgarettes  generates  $212  million  for 
the  U A  Treasury. 

I  do  not  want  defldt  spending.  I 
want  to  get  at  that  defldt.  The  Ameri- 
can people  demand  it. 

But  let  us  establish  some  sendble 
priorities.  Let  us  put  our  money  where 
our  mouth  Is  in  terms  of  fostering  the 
growth  and  dynamism  of  agencies  like 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
And  let  us  not  give  a  60-peroent  tax  re- 
duction to  pe<q9le  who  are  misguided 
enough,  like  me,  to  smoke. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  WALG^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  tlm^  ss  he  may  rtmmnm*  to 
the  gentlemail  from  CUifomla  [Mr. 
BbowwI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  th^  Is  very  little  that  I 
can  add  to  the  extremely  dovient  re- 
marks made  ta|y  the'chalnpan  of  the 
suboommltee.  >  the  gentleman  ftom 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WAuanl.  and  the 
ranking  knlnotfty  member  of -the  sub- 
commitee.  the  gentleman  from  New 
Tork  tMr.  B^khlbtI.  It  is  atanost 
unique  in  my  experimce  to  see  such 
well  thought  put.  balanced,  and  elo- 
quent statOBctots  coming  fram  both 
the  ehairmkn  ^d  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  about  an  agency  and  about 
a  program  brofwht  before  the  floor  of 
this  House.  Asl  a  matter  of  ffect,  I  call 
to  the  attentiofi  of  all  of  the  Memben 
the  additional!  fact  that  even  those 
who  are  gdngj  to  propose  the  gutting 
of  tills  bill  are!  going  to  have  words  of 
praise  for  the  Bureau,  the  very  agency 
which  they  arel  proposing  to  gut. 

Their  reascmk  for  the  cuts  they  pro- 
pose go  beyon4  anything  having  to  do 
with  the  agausr  and  its  work,  whidi  Is 
widely  reoognned  for  its  excellenee 
and  for  the  «(»tribution  whldi  it 
makes  to  the  highest  priority  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation. 

That  is  why!  say  that  we  are  in  a 
imlque  dtuatloh. 

I  want  to  poibt  out  a  fact  which  has. 
already  been  mentioned  more  than 
once  ss  to  whylwe  are  going  to  be  cm- 
fronted  with  m  action  whldi  wtu  be 
disastrous,  and  which  I.  for  me,  will 
not  be  able  toi  support.  The  sdmlnis- 
tration  itself  gsme  in  with  a  request 
for  $18  miUiod  in  additional  funding 
for  this  ageqcy,  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Statidards.  and  then,  con- 
tinuing a  gam^  that  they  have  been 
playing  for  the  last  4  years,  they  pro- 
posed to  cut  oiit  an  equivalent  amount 
of  money  for  portions  of  the  NBS  Pro- 
gram which  tins  House  for  the  Isst  4 
years  has  consldienUy  put  badL 

In  effect,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Is  laying  to  us  here  in  the 
Congress,  "Wei  ue  going  to  show  you 
guys  for  not  go^  along  with  us  in  the 
past  We  are '  going  to  request  the 
funds  for  the  new  programs  that  we 
think  we  needl  in  the  Bureau,  vitally 
important  to  this  Nation,  and  then  we 
are  gotaig  to  take  It  out  of  your  hide 
and  see  what  you  do  about  it."  And 
that  leaves  us  in  the  podtion  of  having 
an  overall  idmintetration  budget 
which  is  $18  mtllim  or  $18  mlllim  less 
than  it  Shouldi  be  because  they  knew 
we  would  put  $hat  mcmey  back  in  for 
the  programs  which  they  cut. 

Now.  we  may  end  up  in  a  parlimen- 
tary  dtuation  Ih  which  we  are  going  to 
achieve  a  result  we  dont  want  In  the 
words  of  the  old  song  "Tou  alwpiys 
hurt  the  one  you  love."  And  we  are 
going  to  end  up  hurting  the  Bureau  as 
a  part  of  this  game  playing  which  is 


^'b'^l'h,'^ 
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going  on  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget 

Now,  the  Actual  facts  are  reflected  in 
the  committee  report.  I  would  like  to 
request  every  Member  of  this  House 
and  everyone  listening  to  my  words  to 
Just  read  the-fhst  two  or  three  para^ 
graphs  of  that  committee  report  Ttie 
actual  programs  covered  by  this  bill, 
the  funding  for  them  last  year  was 
$135^02.000.  That  Is  at  the  second  line 
of  page  5  of  the  report  If  we  did  what 
we  did  with  NASA  and  with  NSF.  we 
would  authorise  that  amount  of 
money  fen-  the  next  year.  That  Is  a 
fteeae.  That  Is  the  same  amount  spent 
for  these  same  prograins  last  year. 

What  we  pre  going  to  have  before  us 
are  amendments  to  cut  it  back  to  $122 
million  or  to  $127  million,  because  of 
this  game  playing  which  Is  going  on. 

I  personally  think  that  the  amount 
that  the  committee  recommends  for 
these  inogrsms,  $143,889,000.  roughly 
$8  million  mme  than  last  year,  or 
about  8  percent  is  absolutely  the  mini- 
mum levd  that  we  ought  to  have. 
That  $8  miUlcm  add  on  is  only  half  of 
the  $18  million  that  the  administrar 
tlm  Itself  added  on.  I  think  it  Is  a  con- 
servative way  to  go..  And  yet  because 
of  the  pariiamaitajy  dtuation  and 
this  history  of  game  playing,  this 
Washington  Monument  syndrome  r^ 
f erred  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, OMB  Is  going  to  get  even 
with  us  and  we  are  going  to  end  up 
voting  not  for  last  year's  dollar 
amount  $135  million,  but  something 
lubstantially  below  that 

I  think  that  Is  ridiculous,  snd  I  think 
the  OMB  is  to  be  condemned  for  tliat 
I  think  that  those  of  you  here  on  this 
floor  who  have  said  tliat  jrou  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  OMB,  indudlng  my 
good  friend  from  Pezinsylvania  [Mr. 
WulMmkJ  who  has  said  that  many 
times,  ought  to  reject  this  ploy. 

Mr.  WALKSSl.  Will  the  gentlonsn 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  will  be 
hmvytoyldd. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yldding. 

As  the  gentleman  weU  knows,  we  are 
not  taking  OMB's  figures  in  my 
amendment  either.  We  are  taking 
their  overall  spending  approach,  but 
we  defined  the  priorities  In  almost  the 
same  way  as  the  committee  defined 
the  mloritieB,  except  at  the  lower 
levels.  And  so  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman thai  I  am  very  sendtive  to  the 
work  that  the  committee  did  in  terms 
of  defining  priorities,  and  am  not  sen- 
dth^e  to  OMB's  prioriUes.  I  Just  feel 
their  vending  level  is  one  that  we 
ought  to  thtaik  about  in  this  House, 
and  certainly  ought  to  have  a  vote  on. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yfeldttig. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion: If  this  Etouse  were  to  be  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  what  it  did  on 
NASA  and  NSF,  which  was  to  vote  last 


year's  funding  level,  would  we  not  be 
voting  on  the  figure  that  NBB  and  the 
other  related  agencies  spent  last  year 
of  $135,800.000? 

Mr.  WALKER.  ,If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
knows  well  Uiat  the  dtuation  is  some- 
what different  In  both  of  tliose  in- 
stances ttie  freeze  figure  was  lower 
than  the  figure  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  administration  had  prioritised 
some  of  those  sdenoe  programs  at 
higher  levels,  which  I  know  the  gentle- 
man was  pleased  by  the  administra- 
tion's increasing  tHimity  there.  The 
House  decided  that  we  wanted  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  lower  figure,  which  was 
the  1085  figure. 

In  this  case  wliat  we  have  is  the  ad- 
ministration saying  that  we  think  as 
the  people  who  run  the  programs  that 
we  can  mend  even  leas  than  what  we 
spent  in  1986.  and  so  the  question 
before  the  House  is  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  have  a  lower  figure  tkusn 
what  Is  in  the  freeK.  And  my  proposal 
is  going  to  be  that  we  oui^t  to  give  to 
the  administration  that- amount  of 
mcHiey  which  they  say  they  need  in 
order  to  administer  the  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  But 
would  not  the  gentleman  sympathise 
with  my  characterlsatian  of  the  OMB 
action  here  as  a  little  game  playing 
when  they  add  in  $18  mHUon  in  new 
programs,  and  then  cut  out  the  equiv- 
alent amount  thAt  the  House  has. 
voted  for  the  last  4  years? 

a  1300 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  jdeM  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  annedate  the  gen> 
tieman  yidding  to  me. 

That  is  the  reasm  why  In  my 
amendment  we  switdi  around  those 
priorities  beeause  what  we  have  done 
we  have  taken  and  moved  toward  the 
committee  priorities  in  my  amendment 
to  reflect  the  fkct  that  we  do  think 
there  was  some  game  plajrlng  going  on 
In  there  and  that-we  ou^t  to  oome 
doser  to  what  the  committee  has  de- 
termined to  do  in  some  of  these  pro- 
gramatic  areas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  New  Totk. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  genUeman 
and  also  the  gmtleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr;  Walouoi]  for  pointing  out 
tliat  fssentially  wlut  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  an  Investment  in  our 
future,  an  investment  in  omnpetitive- 
ness.  The  NBS  is  probably  the  Federal 
laboratory  that  shows  the  greatest  col- 
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labotrntloo  and  ooopermUon  between 
Indiiitrtel  reeeareh  and  pttbtte-mipport- 
ed  me  arch.  If  you  oompare  thli  to  the 
ont  of  the  RAD  tax  credtt  whldi  I 
hanpen  to  rapport.  I  think  that  this  la 
raaDy  a  prudent  Inveatment  and  to  cut 
out  roeh  thlnfa  as  advanced  ceramlra 
which  are  targeted  by  the  Japaneae 
and  where  our  world  market  share  haa 
been  oonilatently  f alUnc  to  where  we 
new  have  leai  than  SO  percent— to  cut 
another  $L5  wniww*  out  of  that  re- 
aeaich  In  this  amendment  proeeas— 
would,  to  my  way  of  thtnklnt.  be 
mUy  foolish.  Blotechnolo«y.  is  the 


If  you  want  to  cut  out  the  Center  for 
Fire  Reaeareh.  I  would  ask  you  to  go 
baek  home  and  talk  to  your  volunteer 
firemen:  If  you  want  to  cut  out  the 
Center  for  BoOdtng  TsdmMogy.  go 
out  to  KaiMaa  City  t6  talk  to  the 
people  who  suffefvd  f»t»  the  struc- 
tural defects  in  thai  hotel  out  there. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  a  lot  of 
money,  but  wtf  are  talking  about  an  in- 
iwl t  In  this  country's  industrial 

OOlDpOCtwlv'COflBB* 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  made 
that  potaitvaky  weU  but  I  wanted  to 
echo  his  remarks  and  peihaps  expand 
slightly  upon  them. 

Ifir.  ChalraMUB.  I  again  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

lOr.  BRO^m  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chalrmin.  I  repeat  that  I  riae  in 
support  of  HJL  1617;  and  in  opposl- 
tkm  to  ■»«»iwi— *to  to  reduce  the  au- 
thortaatloo  level  Ux  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  At  the  tl43.9 
mffllon  authorintlon  levd  approved 
by  the  Sdenoe  and  Technology  Com- 
SBlttee.  the  Bureau  repreaents  a  rela- 
tive SBMll  but  important  Investment 
in  the  Nation's  standards  and  meas- 
urements work.  The  Bureau's  pro- 
grams contribute  to  oisuring  our  eom- 
petltiveness  in  foreign  markets,  to  un- 
ileistanding  haatrds  such  as  fires  and 
earthquakes,  .and  int>vld«s  a  resource 
for  State  and  local  governments  in 
standards  work  invirfvtng  safety  pro- 
grama.  In  abort,  the  Natfamal  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  p— >"Hf  (he  best  exam- 
ple of  gettiiy  the  best  bang  for  the 
Federal  buck.  The  Bureau's  i»ograms 
should  be  supported  enthusiastically 
and  without  leseioattoi. 

Mr.  l^peaker.  I  am  amaaed  that  the 
■dmlnlstratl<»  continues  to  advocate 
the  fllminatli*n  of  louKHtant  programs 
such  as  the  Fire  Research  Program 
and  the  Center  for  Building  Technolo- 
gy. Countless  wltnesws  have  testified 
that  neither  the  States  nor  the  private 
sector  are  e<iulpped  to  conduct  this 
type  of  research  Independently.  Each 
year  that  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  these  pro- 
grams the  Science  Committee  has  re- 
stored thf" 

The  Cmter  for  Fire  Research  pro- 
vides the  adentUlc  and  technical  basis 


for  efforts  to  reduce  the  Nation's  Are 
looses  and  the  coat  of  Are  protection. 
The  program  develops  the  technical 
basis  for  improved  pimctlees  for  fire 
heard  assessment,  prediction,  and  re- 
duction. It  Is  directed  emedally 
toward  redudng  the  problem  of  resi- 
dential fires  which  aoeoipnt  fbr  the 
majority  of  flre-relatod  deaths  and  In- 
Juriea  in  the  Uhlted  Statea.  The  com- 
mittee has  received  testlmnny  ttom  a 
wide  variety  of  wttneaaea  refuting  the 
argument  that  this  type  of  research 
can  be  conducted  by  individual  States 
or  the  private  aector.  Theoe  witnesses 
have  provided  rabatanUal  evidence 
that  if  the  Bureau  stopped  its  work  In 
thte  area,  no  one  else  could  or  would 
do  it.  The  admlnlstratloni  tnslrtrmt 
on  elimination  of  the  Fire  Reaearch 
Program  is  the  height  of  izresponslba- 
ity.  I  strongly  support  the  committee's 
action  In  restoring  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  also  strongly  support  restoratl<m 
by  the  committee  of  funds  for  the 
Center  for  BuOdlng  Technology.  This 
program  has  also  been  propoaed  for 
ellmlnatkm  for  the  third  consecutive 
year  by  the  adminlstratlori.  Reeearch 
conducted  at  the  Center  provides  the 
t^ifHnW'*^  basis  for  voluntary  stand- 
ards, bunding  codes,  and  specifications 
through  development  of  improved 
measurement  techniques,  test  meth- 
ods, and  technlcalB  daU  not  available 
from  other  sources.  The  Bureau  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  provide  unbiased 
and  pertinent  information  in  this 
field.  The  private  sector  and  State  and 
local  governments  cannot  or  wUl  not 
carry  out  nonproprietary  technical  re- 
search needed  in  this  area.  The 
Bureau  alao  has  a  key  role  to  play  in 
the  National  Earthquakes  Hanrds  Re- 
duction Program.  It  provides  reseach 
and  technical  support  for  the  devdop- 
ment  of  seismic  design  and  construc- 
tion provisions. 

Mr.  ^»eaker,  I  support  the  restora- 
tion of  funds  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Institute  for  Cranputer  Science 
and  Tedmology  which  the  admlnlstra- 
U<m  again  tried  to  cut  in  half.  The 
mission  of  ICST  is  sasential  to  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a 
coherent  national  Information  policy 
and  to  the  management  of  Federal  in- 
formation resources.  ICST  alM  plays 
an  important  role  in  increasing  the 
competitiveness  of  UA  telecommuni- 
cations. Munputer  and  information 
products  and  services:  in  Increasing 
the  aecq)tance  of  international  techni- 
cal standards  based  on  XJS.  technolo- 
gy; and  in  improving  the  Federal  Oov- 
emments  use  of  computer  and  tele- 
communication technology. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waiabbi]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BoiHLBaTl  has  33  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


our   distinguished   ranking   member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 

LOJAMl. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  authorised 
$140  mlllian  ftv  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  iXt  minion  for  the 
Office  of  Froduettvlty  Technology  and 
Innovatfcm  and  $617,000  Xor  the  Na- 
tional Information  Center.  This  totals 
$14S.S  mmion  whkdi  is  $90  million 
above  the  President's  request  and  $16 
million  above  the  1$6S  leveL 

The  bill  pmnpted  considerable 
debate  in  committee  and  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  7.  Thoae  of  us  who 
opposed  the  bOl  felt  an  increase  of 
more  than  40  percent  was  excessive  in 
a  year  of  budget  constraints. 

While  I  share  thoae  reservations. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  we  should 
make  it  dear  that  these  reservations 
do  not  reflect  opposltlim  to  the  basic 
go^  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. NBS's  role  Is  well  documented 
not  only  in  the  scientific  community 
but  in  everyday  life. 

The  differences  instead  reflect  a 
question  over  the  depth  of  involve- 
ment in  certain  fields.  We  know  there 
will  be  an  amendment  to  tmatt  fund- 
ing at  the  1966  level  which  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  $16  million.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  tttia- 
Ing  the  funding  at  the  1088  level 
would  stiU  be  $4.7  mllll<m  over  the 
President's  request 

The  admlnlstratUm  has  requested  $6 
million  to  begin  construction  on  a  cold 
neutron  source.  There  is  a  need  to  get 
started  on  this  facility  and  I  certainly 
support  this  position.  But  we  must 
face  the  reality  of  a  deficit  and  a  need 
to  keep  Q>endng  under  control  and  we 
certainly  stand  ready  to  abide  by  the 
will  of  this  body  and  I  would  hope 
that  any  budgM  red^qtion  would  not 
indicate  a  ladi  of  support  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  free 
in  aajfing  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  expect  a  lively  debate  on  this  au- 
thorisation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  make  one  other 
point  and  that  is  about  sMne  of  the 
programs  that  the  administration,  and 
I  assume  when  we  say  the  administra- 
tion, the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  part  of  the  executive  branch  of 
this  body,  that  not  only  because  cer- 
tain research  programs  have  been 
going  on  but  that  they  would  have  to 
be  continued  ad  infinitum. 

The  time  comes  when  you  must 
choose  between  programs  because  of 
budget  constraints,  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  told  us  In 
their  request  that  they  have  made 
those  choices  and  that  some  programs 
need  to  go  because  some  are  more 
worthy  than  others. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  type  of  re- 
search that  has  been  going  on  there 
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and  which  is  |now  slated  for  cutting 
out  are  not  wjwthy  programs:  they  cer- 
tainly are.  But.  you  know,  among 
worthy  prograkns.  there  are  worthier 
programs. 

But  we  have  to  take  a  strong  look 
and  be  realistic  about  the  types  of  pro- 
grams that  we  can  afford. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
PxASs].  The  gentleman  has  consumed 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BOEHLkRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  jMlance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule  the  committee 
amendment  ini  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute nbw  printed  in  the  reported  Mil 
shall  be  considered  as  an  orlgttial  bOl 
for  the  purpoae  of  staiauknent.  and 
each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  re^d. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  Itt  the  Senatt  and  Houae  of 
Repre»entative$  of  the  UHiUd  8tate$  of 
America  in  Conffreat  atumblHi,  TtaX  this 
Act  may  be  cited  1m  the  "Nattooal  Butcmi  of 
Standards  Autbflhaakm  Act  (or  VlKal  ywr 
1986". 

The  CHAIRAcan  pro  tenqxne.  Are 
there  any  anu^dments  to  section  1? 

If  not.  the  Olerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr.  WAIiOliEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  tainted  in  the  RaooBB 
and  opoi  to  aihendment  at  any  point. 

The  CBAIRIiAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectioii  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  froik  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  nc(  objection. 

The  text  of  jthe  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nanu«  of  a  rabstltute.  fol- 
lowing section  1,  is  as  follows: 

AUTHOBIUTIom  POX  PKOOIAII JCIIVIIUS 

Sic.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  Mm  Secretary  of  Ooquneree 
(heretnafter  refefred  to  aa  the  "Seerctary") 
for  fiscal  year  IMe.  to  carry  out  aetMties 
performed  by  ibe  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  sums  set  forth  In  the  MHam- 
Ing  line  Items: 

(1)  Measurem^t  Research  and  Standards. 
$3».9M.OOO. 

(2)  Materials  Science  and  Endaeerlnc. 
$23,184,000.  I 

(3>  Enslneerinfl  ICeasurements  and  Stand- 
ards. $34,846,000. 

<4)  Computer  Science  and  Technology. 
tlO.000.000. 

(5>  Center  for  ttre  Research.  $8437.000. 

(6)  Technical  Competeooe  Fund, 
$8,749,000. 

(7)  Central  Tecfanlcal  Support.  $»J68.000. 

(8)  Cold  Neutron  Source  Vtefllty. 
$8,000,000.         .   1 

(b)  Notwlthstafidtns  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  pther  Act  tof  fiscal  year 


(1)  of  the  total  amount  authorised  under 
paracraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  not  less 
than  $2,500,000  ahaU  be  available  for  steel 
technolocr. 


(2)  of  the  iota] 
paragraph  (3)  o' 


than  $3,885,000  Shall  be  avaOalile  for  the 


amount  authorised  under 
subsection  (a),  not  leas 


Center  for  BuOdlng  Technology,  and  not 
leas  than  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
Robotics: 

(3)  o(  the  total  of  the  amounts  authoriaed 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (7),  and  (8)  of 
subsection  (a),  not  less  than  $5,008,000  shaU 
be  avaUaUe  for  transfer  to  the  Working 
Cspttal  F^ind;  and 

(4)  of  the  total  of  the  amounts  authorized 
under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  not  less  than  $3,000,000  sbaU  be 
avaOabie  for  an  Evaluated  engineering  Data 


(cXl)  Funds  may  be  transferred  among 
the  Une.ltems  listed  in  subsection  (a)  so  long 
as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or  from  any 
line  item  do  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
amount  suttaoriaed  for  that  line  Item  In 
audi  subsection. 

(2)  In  sddttiaa.  the  Secretary  may  prapoae 
traaafers  to  or  from  any  line  item  exceeding 
10  percent  of  the  amount  authorised  for 
that  line  Item  in  subsection  (a):  but  a  full 
and  oooaplete  explanation  of  any  such  pro- 
posed transfer  and  the  reason  therefor  must 
be  tranwnltted  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  BOuae  of  Representativea.  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  appropriate  authoris- 
ing eoBomlttees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  and  the  propoaed 
transfer  may  be  made  only  when  30  calen- 
dar days  have  psaiifrt  after  the  transmission 
of  such  written  explanatinn 

(3)  No  transfer  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
amount  availalde  for  any  of  the  particular 
purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  below 
the  appltcable  dollar  amount  specified  in 
that  lubsection 

(d)  Hie  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
shaU  seek  retanbureements  of  not  less  than 
$500,008  Cnan  other  Federal  agencies  to 
expand  tta  efforia  In  support  of  basic  sden- 
tlfle  reaeardi  on  the  atmospheric  climatic, 
and  environmentid  consequences  of  nuclear 
y^p^nih^n  and  nTirtfar  exchanges. 

AumuBixaiioa  roe  ajmasis  outsuib  thb 
uaiiau  STAiBs 

Sic.  3.  In  addltian  to  the  sums  authorised 
In  aeethm  2,  there  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1986 
the  sum  of  $600,000  for  expenses  of  the  Nsr 
tknal  Bureau  of  Standards  incurred  outside 
the  United  Statea,  to  be  paid  for  in  foreign 
eurrendea  that  the  Secretary  of  the  IVeas- 
ury  detennlnes  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requiremeata  of  the  United  States. 

AUTtfaaiz«no|i  loa  salait  Aiuusimirrs 

Sac.  4.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authoriaed 
In  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act. 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1086  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  inay  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other  em- 
ployee benefits  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  the  levels  in  effect  at  the  end 
of  fiseal  year  1965  and  to  make  any  adjust- 
ments in  the  Bureau's  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, and  othCT  employee  benefits  which 
be  provided  tta  by  law. 

COST  aaoovisT  AUTHoairr 
5.  (a)  Seetloil  12(f)  of  the  Act  of 
Ifardi  3, 1801  (IS  U&C.  278b(f)),  is  amend- 
ed by  inaeiting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  and  thereof  the  following:  "; 
and  second  to  ensure  the  availability  of 
working  capital  necessary  to  replace  equip- 
ment and  inventories  to  the  extent  provided 
In  advanee  to  appropriation  Acts". 

(b)  Fees  tat  calibration  services,  standard 
reference  matcriala,  and  other  comparable 
aervloes  provided  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standanto  shaU  be  at  least  sufficient  to 


meet  the  requirements  set  forth  In  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  and  any 
funds  recovered  in  excess  of  such  require- 
ments SbaU  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  smendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  (and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)) 
ShaU  be  effective  October  1. 1985. 

ooMPmsATioii  OP  nacRoa 
Sic.  6.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  lOrefa  3. 
1901  (16  U.S.C.  274).  Is  amended- 

(1)  toy  striking  out  "Be"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sentences 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  Direc- 
tor": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Director  shall  be 
cwnpensatcd  at  the  rate  now  or  heratfter  In 
effect  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.". 

(bXl)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Director.  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  at  Comnmce.". 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Director, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department 
of  Commerce.". 

(c)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  be  effective  October  1. 1988. 

PnAMCIAI.  ASSISXAMCB  TO  UiSTHUTIOWS  OT 


Sk.  7.  (a)  In  tnder  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  broadest  posriMe  range  of  talent  in 
carrying  out  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1901  (15  UAC.  271-278h),  is  further  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  aectlon  18  as  section  19, 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  after  aectlon 
17  the  following  new  aectlon: 

"Sk.  18.  The  Director  is  authorlKd  to 
expend  such  sums,  within  the  limits  of  10 
percent  of  appropriated  funds,  as  the  Direo- 
Uxt  may  deem  dealrablf  for  awarding  re 
search  cootnets,  grants,  researdi  fdlow-_ 
ships,  snd  enter  into  other  forms  of  finan-' 
dal  rdatioosUps  with  instttotlans  of  higher 
learning  within  the  United  States  and  their 
faculties  and  students.  Hie  selection  of  per- 
sons to  receive  such  oontracta.  granta,  fd- 
lowddpa,  and  assistsnre  shaO  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  of  the  rdevanoe  of 
the  proposed  work  to  the  missioa  and  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards.". 

(b)  The  smendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  be  effeethre  October  1. 198S. 


Sk.  8.  In  order  to  maintain  a  hi^ily  quali- 
fied scientific  staff  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  a  goal  of  20  positions  Is  estab- 
lished for  the  Senior  Scientists  Program  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

omca  OP  pioDUCTiviTT,  ncmioLOOT,  Ain> 
miovATioa 

Sk.  9.  In  addition  to  Uie  sums  authoriaed 
in  the  preceding  provislans  of  this  Act, 
there  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1986  the  sum  of 
$2,777,000  lot  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Productivity,  Technology,  snd  Innovation. 

lATIOIUL  TSCHBICAL  UnOBMATUMI  SBtVICX 

Sk.  10.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 9, 1950  (64  Stat.  823;  16  U.S.C.  1152). 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  To  acquire  capital  equ^iment  and  in- 
ventories from  receipts  for  work  or  services 
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or  to  be  ptrforoMd  under  thli 


(b)  Id  addtttai  to  the  euBM  auttaoriMd  to 
thinifrriinwiiinrlilniM  nftlili  Clirt  '- — •- 
■iillinilMil  tg  Iwt  ■immnlitr'  tu  Uiu  Oetii 
twy  for  emcaX  ymt  IfM  tteam  of  lUTJOO 
for  tbt  patent  tteaaikw  aettvltlee  of  the  Na- 


aae.  IX  Within  M  dve  of  the 
of  thiB  Aet.  the  Director  of  the  Nettawl 

of  the  PiwHtanfa  Private 
en  CMt  Oontrai 
nditlow  ae  aay  be 
in  the  Offlee  of  MeiMHWitt  and 

of  theUnttod 
and     riMll 
auhndtarepotitotheapeaberoftheabaee 

I  of  the  Booae  and  Senate  on  the 
I  of  each  each  raoom- 
whieh  affeeta  the  national 
Bunan  of  Standards  and  which  W  within 
the  aathaKty  and  eootrol  of  the  Uraetor. 

Mr.  WALOKMaL  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
offer  an  — "— *»— '^  to  iMtlon  6. 

The  Clerk  rend  aa  f oUowk 

^■.^■w^— t  oftaad  bv.Hr.  Wambbk  At 
the  end  of  aaetlon  «.  taaert  the  foUowtaw 


only 


(a)  aliall  be  effeellTO  Cor  any  flaeal 
to  anch  eartent  or  to  eoeb 
provided  In  approprlatiB 

Ifr.  WALORBV  (durlnc  the  read- 
tDg).  Mr.  ChaJnoan.  I  aak  unanlmmia 
ooliaent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
aldered  aa  read  and  printed  In  the 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeetkm  to  the  reqneat  of  the 
gentleman  item  Pamaytvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALCmBf .  Mr.  Chairman,  thli 
amendment  oorreets  an  error  in  the 
bffl  tarousfat  to  our  attention  by  the 
Oommtttae  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  and  doea  not  aff eet.  as  I  under- 
stand It,  the  outlaya  under  the  bOL 
The  amendment  is  technical  In  that 


Mr.  BOSHLXRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
liave  the  same  undgitanrttng  We 
have  no  qfitmi  with  that  amendment. 

The  CHAHtMAH  pro  tempore.  The 
question  la  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylranla 
(Mr.  WAian]. 

The  amendment  was  acreed  to. 


Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  10.  and 
I  ask  unaniinous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  oonsklered  as  read  and 
jvlnted  in  the  Rsoobd. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsyiyania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  teict  of  the  amendment  is  as  f  ol- 

Ammdmmt  offered  by  Mr.  Walobb:  In 
aeetlon  10.  strike  "(ar  and  aU  that  foOows 
throiwh  "<br. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
■uliBOCtfcin  was  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  darlfy  the  authority 
of  the  National  Technleal  Inf ofmatlon 
Servlee  to  purchase  equipment  and  in- 
ventories from  receipts  for  work  per- 
f onned  or  senriees  performed  by  the 
NTI8.  Pursuant  to  our  oommittoe's 
agreement  with  Mr.  DnoBX,  the 
ehaimian  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
mmi  Commerce,  who  ezpreased  reser- 
vattons  about  thia  section,  we  are  of- 
fering an  amendment  for  its  deletion. 

Mr.  BOBHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  occaskm  to  eramlne  the 

11^.  Chairman,  we  accept  the  amend- 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temporcf.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  attend 
by  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania 
Ofr.  Walsbbi]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALOREIf.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substantive  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  derk  read  as  follows: 


offered  by  Mr.  Wtiamar.  In 
aeetlan  XaXl)  itrlke  "M.MS.00O"  and  tnaert 
"$96.(WT.00O", 

In  section  Maxa)  etrlke  "$U,lUja0V  and 
liMert  In  Meu  thereof  "$ai.MS.0OO". 

In  eectlon  KaXS)  strike  ••$SM4i.0OO"  and 
tneert  In  lieu  thereof  -'$tt.5M.O0O", 

In  seetlan  a(aX4)  strike  "tlO.O«0.000"  and 
Ineert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$9jn,00r. 

In  eectlon  «aX«)  strike  "tt.Ta.OOO"  and 
toeert  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$8.4S1.M»". 

In  seettan  XaXT)  strike  '^JSt.OOO"  and 
liMert  In  lieu  thereof  "t«.lT9,IMMr, 

Strike  eectlon  «axt). 

In  seetlan  KbXS)  strike  "16.006.000"  and 
Innrt  tai  Ueu  thereof  "91406.000".  and 

Strike  section  a(bX4). 

In  seetlan  S  strike  "6600.000"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "6606.000". 

Mr.  WALOREN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raooas. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALORDT.  I  thank  the  chair- 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  frecM 
amendment  This  amendment  would 
reduce  the  totals  throughout  the  bill 
in  wnous  line  items  so  that  the 
bottom  line  matches  the  appn^ria- 
tlons  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Q  ISIO 

It  brings  the  bottom  line  to  $127.8 
bOllon.  It  represents  a  total  reduction 
in  various  functions  throughout  the 
amendment  of  a  total  of  $15,970,000. 


I  have  to  say  that,  tnm  my  point  of 
view.  I  view  these  eflbrts  we  make 
throu^  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  as  an  investment;  I  think 
that  they  should  be  considered  in  that 
light  rather  t|ian  pure  enenee,  as 
such,  but  I  do  reeognlM  that  we  aije  all 
nattbtxm  tar  some  Und  of  prlndide 
that  we  can  set  brood  enough  support 
on  the  floor  of  the  BMiae  of  Reivre- 
sentattvtis  so  that  we  can  bring  real  re- 
straint to  Oovemment  budgets  in  this 
year. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
freeae  amendment,  aa  developed  by 
both  Mr.  Moaanos  and  Mr.  Pdbsbx, 
and  others  who  have  worked  in  that 
area,  doea  represent  that  Und  «f  broad 
oonaenaus  that  ean  get  the  nrri— ry 
political  support. 

In  that  sense,  it  can  be  recommend- 
ed. It  is  not  without  loos  that  we  make 
theee  reductlona.  We  would  be  dlmi- 
natlng  all  inflationary  adjustments  in 
theNBS;  a  pattern  that  we  should  re- 
member has  been  largely  true  over  the 
last  decade  or  so  that  has  resulted  in 
iissfiitlanj  flat  budgets  for  this 
Agency  on  an  effective  purduwing 
power  level  over  these  10  years. 

We  would  be  reducing  the  initiatives 
that  the  President  called  far.  We 
would  be  delaying  at  least,  and  cer- 
tainly not  now  providing  for  the-  con- 
struction of  the  cold  neutron  sooroe 
facility. 

There  is  a  certain  sense  that  this  cut 
could  be  made  because  the  building 
has  not  yet  started  oonstiuctlon.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  all  ou<ht  to  real- 
iae  that  any  delay  in  bringing  this  fa- 
cility to  reality  is  somethii^  that  will 
prevent  us  from  making  future 
progrces  In  matfrrlals  at  least  as  fast  as 
we  could  make  them,  and  perhaps  as 
our  economy  would  need  them. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectkut 
Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALOREN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  ykM  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  first  state 
my  support  and  aiq>reciation  for  the 
committee  coming  forward  with  this 
freeae  amendment. 

In  doing  so.  it  vindicates  two  points; 
both  of  which  are  equally  important. 
It  first  recognises  the  movement  for- 
ward that  we  have  made  over  the  last 
few  weeks  in  the  House  to  restrain 
Federal  spending,  to  say  that  a  very 
wise  place  to  start  in  the  process  of 
dealing  with  the  budget  deficit  is  to 
say  that  at  last  year's  ntending  level, 
or  the  1985  sp»ding  level,  the  level 
that  we  are  at  now,  ia  one  that  we 
have  reached  an  agreement  on  and 
that  we  can  use  as  a  consensus. 

Beyond  that,  by  the  committee  of- 
fering this  amendment, .  it  is  setting 
the  priorities,  the  choices.  That  is  not 
something  that  should  be  done  on  the 
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House  for  a 
shouldbe  left  soMy 
e  correct  balanee  ba- 
nal oversitfit  and  the 
agencies  Is  established 
when  the  aUthori^big  committee 
comes  in  and  makes  the  choices  about 
where  we  shouK  be  concentrating  our 
resources. 

So  in  that  sense  tills  amendment 
does  exactly  wi^t  needs  to  be  done. 
The  geiitleman  >  f rom  Pennsylvania  is 
abaolutely  correct  when  he  says  there 
is  going  to  be  some  loss  involved  in 
this.  There  is  going  to  be  eonw  lorn  in 
dealing  wMh  thf  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. 

It  is  wrong  to  Ouggest.  ss  some  would 
frmn  time  to  tikne.  that  we  con  deal 
with  this  budgei  defkit  crisis  with  all 
fat  and  no  meat,  without  hardrii4>  to 
anyone.  The  fac^  is  that  there  is  going 
to  be  hanlshUi;|We  have  allowed  our- 
seMres  to  get  inti  a  very  dangerous  sit- 
uation overall,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  toligh  chirfces  to  reclaim 
a  rtesonahle  Fetieral  budget. 

It  is  unfoctungte  that  shwing  in  this 
must  be  those  4cencies  which  are  fo- 
cused on  the  fuljure.  But  the  ftiture  as 
a  whole  wHl  be  denied  if  we  do  not 
deal  with  the  Fednal  budget  defkdt. 
and  that  has  to  be  a  priority. 

But  let  me  also  say  that  we  should 
not  go  to  ezcem.  There  ouiy  be  an 
amendment  to  teduce  the  authorisa- 
tion levels  in  th^  bill  below  the  freeae 
level,  below  a  lefel  that  we  sgreed  last 
year  waa  needed  for  this  Agency. 

(On  requeat  of  Mr.  Moaaisoa  of 
Connecticut  an4  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  Walob^  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additianal  minutea.) 

Mr.  WALOIU|f.  I  continue  to  yidd 
to  the  gentlemkn  tnm  Connecticut^ 
and  thai  would  be  happy  to  yMd  to 
the  gentleman  ffsm  New  Mezlbo. 

>N  of  Cownecticut.  I 
an  amendment.  It 
to  decide  to  move 
of  the  Presfcienfk. 
a  lower  levd' 
rather  than  the 
^hkdi  Is  a  result  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent's agreement  last  year.  That  is  the 
position  that  might  taprevall.  snd  I 
am  pleased  thai  that  is  the  position 
the  committee  has  come  to.  not  be- 
cause it  prefers  It.  Imt  because  It  real- 
ises the  balance  that  must  be  atru^ 

Mr.  WALOIUnTi  thank  the  gentle^ 
man  for  thoee  thoughts. 

I  yield  to  the  igentleman  tram  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  1 1  thank  the  genttemih 
for  yielding  to  ipe,  and  I  ask  for  this 
time  to  ask  a  qgestitm  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  dhciwlon 
about  what  we  otu^t  to  do.  whether  to 
freeae  everythink  at  the  1906  level  or 
the  request  lev^  Is  the  gentleman 
telling  me  now  that  he  is  prepared  to 
vote  for  an  increase  of  $4  million  over 


Mr.  MOI 

would  oppose 
would  be  a 
in  the 
budget,  which 
of  funding  for 
consensus  level ' 


what  the  Agency  requested?  Was  that 
what  I  gathered  from  your  remark^ 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  yield. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  I  continue  to  yield 
to  Che  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectknit  I 
am  prqiared  to  vote  for  the  1985  ap- 
promlatlon  leveL  The  level  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  upon  Isst  year  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  operations.  That  is  a  con- 
sensus position;  it  is  not  the  House  po- 
sition, it  is  not  the  Senate  position;  it 
is  not  the  Presklent's  positkm.  It  is  the 
prodUBt  of  delate  and  compromise  and 


I  think  that  levd  is  preferable  to  the 
level  recommended  by  the  Presidait 
and  even  more  preferable  than  the 
level  which  I  understand  may  be  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  later  today 
and  which  would  cut  the  authorisation 
below  the  level  reonnmended  by  the 
artmJnJstratiwL 

I  oppose  that.  It  is  not  the  rii^t  di- 
rection for  us  to  take.  If  our  commit- 
tee had  come  to  us  saying  that  they 
agreed  that  this  amount  ccnild  be 
saved,  if  that  was  their  recommenda- 
tion. I  would  be  happy  to  siu»port  it. 

But  our  committee  has  said  not  (mly 
that  the  freeae  levtf  is  anwopriate. 
but  that  we  should  be  t— "«"g  signifi- 
cantly num.  That  is  their  Initial  posi- 
ti<m. 

So  it  is  up  to  the  committees  to  come 
f  OTward  to  us  with  their  views  on  what 
the  Agency  Itself  says  is  an  appropri- 
ate levd  for  1966. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  might  tell  the  goi- 
tleman  that  that  is  not  a  unanimous 
position  of  the  entire  committee,  that 
we  funded  at  $127  mUlion.  There  are 
some  of  us  that  bdleve  that  there  are 
some  Items  in  there  that  could  very 
well  stand  scrutiny,  and  that  we  could 
veiy  well  go  to  save  an  additional  $4 
million  for  the  purpose  of  *i»i«««^tig 
thebudget. 

So  that  during  the  debate  you  wlU 
notice  that  there  are  a  niunber  of  us. 
who  have  some  qwdf ic  reasons  in  ad- 
dition to  balancing  the  budget,  far 
wanting  to  reduce  It  to  the  request 
level  of  the  Agency. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectknit.  If 
the  gentleman,  would  yield  for  one 
moment  more.  I  think  that  there  is 
always  roomrlor  debate  about  particu- 
lar line  Items,  btit  I  think  if  what  the 
gentleman  is  advocating  is  further  spe- 
dflc  savings  based  <m  the  merits  of 
that  particular  proposal,  then  we 
ought  to  adopt  the  freese  amendment, 
and  you  ou^t  to  make  your  argu- 
ments spepifloally  on  the  merits  and 
not  confuse  the  issue  ss  to  whether  we 
are  pursuing  here  a  strategy  toward 
dealing  with  the  defteit  whkh  cuts 
across  many  authorizationB.  or  a  spe- 
cific debate  about  a  particular  priority 
the  conunittee  has  chosda. 


Mr.  WALOREN.  I  yiekl  initially  to 
the  gentleman  fnnn  Michigan,  i^io 
has  been  wiTiis  feet. 

Mr.  PUR8ELL.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Thm  I  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

BOBHLBTl. 

Mr.  BOEHI£RT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  do  ao  reluctantly. 

The  gentleman  offers  a  very 
thoughtful  propoaal  for  freeaing  the 
NBS  at  the  1986  apixopriated  leveL 
He  does  so.  it  seems,  in  the  least  pain- 
ful manner  by  preaerving  the  current 
programs  at  the  bureau  including  the 
center  for  fire  reaearch.  center  for 
building  technology  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority. 

He  sedcs  to  maintain  the  in-house 
capabilities  of  the  bureau  whitdi  we 
have  stated  previously  Ik,  in  itsdf .  a 
national  laboratory  for  standardisa- 
tion of  weights  snd  measurements. 
This  amendment  would  allow  the  bio-  ' 
technology,  ceramics,  snd  procem  and 
quality  control  new  inltlatlvea  to  go 
forward  at  somewhat  reduced  sehedf 
ules.  however^it  would  not  authorise  » 
new  oonstructum  of  the  cold  neutron 
facility.  The  dbUL  neutron  inogram 
proposed  by  the  administratimi  is  $8 
million.  The  committee  is  very  sup- 
portive of  this  inltlattve. 

As  a  matter  of  fkct,  the  President's 
Sdoice  Adviser  teDs  nae  that  it  is  the 
only  msjcn-  scientific  construction  Ini- 
tiative in  thli  budget 

Certainly,  this  is  refledml  in  the 
conmiittee  report,  it  concerns  me  that 
in  this  "freeae"  mode,  exciting  initia- 
tives such  as  this  are  pushed  to  the 
side. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  and  the 
full  House  to  look  tevoraUy'on  possi- 
ble alternative  mimns  of  providing  for 
this  constmction  projeit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  thlp 
amendment  offeredl'ln.t  treoe  modii; 
this  amendment,  is  by  far.  the  mwe 
sound  with  reqiiect  to  sdentLOe  and 
technological  mandated  inagrams  at 
NBS. 

D  1820 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Cbaliman.  I 
move  to  strUce  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  apeak  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  salute  and  con- 
gratulate the  bipartisan  effort  on 
behalf  of  the.RepuUlcan  and  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  committee.  We 
have  turned  the  coiner.  J  think.  afKr 
the  historic  early  vote  on  NASA  in 
which  we  had  a  significant,  over- 
whelming maj(»ity  vote  in  fkaor.of  re- 
ducing the  authoriiiation  of  expendi- 
tures for  1988  back  to  the  1986  leveL 
That  was  2  weelcs  ago.  Yesterday  we 
had  another  significant,  overwhelming 
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majoritjr  vote  in  faair  of  aooompUih- 
ing  that  MBM  loal.  «hlevln«  a  freoe 
on  ftood  year  19M  •utiMHiatlon  at 
the  fiacal  year  19t5  appronriated 
levels  for  tbe  Natknal  Science  Foun- 
datlon.  Tbat  vat  yesterday.  Today  we 
are  looklnc  at  the  third  bOL  So  (m 
behalf  of  many  in  the  House,  we  feel 
very  confident  that  this  amendment. 
Introduced  by  the  committee  following 
my  and  the  lentleman  froin  Connect!- 
ent'rnir.  Ifomson]  derltratlon  of 
intent  to  introduce  a  similar  amend- 
ment, will  achieve  the  third  step  in 
that  movement  toward  addressing  the 
fiacal  deficit  of  this  Nation^now  weU 
over  $aoo  bOhon. 

This  amendment  wHl  bring  down 
1M6  authortaatlons  tat  MBS  to  the 
1M6  currant  budget  levels.  So  I  be- 
hove, with  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  trying  to  reach  a  balanced 
budget  as  soon  as  possible,  that  this  is 
probably  the  best  compromise  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  Ofr. 
MoBBXSoii]  and  myself,  and  others, 
now  with  the  committee  support  on 
both  sides  can  accept.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  majority  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  I  cannot 
f or  aU  of  them— really  fed  con- 
fident that  we  are  achieving  a  major, 
slgnlfkant  breakthrough  in  the  fight 
for  a  balviced  budget. 

Now  it  has  been  true  during  the 
years  that  I  have  been  here,  now  over 
8  yeaia.  and  dating  my  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Approi»latlons  Com- 
mittee, now  over  6  years,  that  we  have 
developed  battlM  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  RqwMlcans  on  national  pri- 
orities. We  win  continually  have  that, 
as  it  should  bcv-But  I  think  this  Is  sig- 
nificant. hiatorleaUy.  that  we  are 
^5l«»iig«t»g  with  the  mood  of  the  public 
and  the  Ameriean  taxpayers  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  is  quite  dear  U»  me 
that  tt  is  time  we  move  above  partisan 
polities  and  devekip  good  public  policy 
in  trying  to  aehlcve'aamie  compromise 
to  reach  that  tower  IsveU  namely,  a 
balaqoad  budget  ultfanately  and  I 
hope,  as  fl6on  M  possible. 

This  Ik  nnivd  uiree  We  won  round 
one.  Bound  two  has  been  ounpleted 
and  won.  This  is  round  three. 
^  think  the  administration  would 
like  fewer  dollars  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  I  think  the  dif- 
ference in  the  admlnistratton's  figure 
and  the  final  year  IMS  appropriated 
level  is  only  about  $4  million.  So  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  differenoe  In  prin- 
ciple. We  may  fii^t  that  out  subse- 
quendy  this  afternoon  on  another 
amendment.  And  that  is  the  way  It 
should  be.  But.  frankly.  I  km  very  sup- 
portive of  the  committee'  amendment. 
It  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  The 
trend  In  CMgrcss  is  changing  and. 
quite  f rMddyTl  think  the  administra- 
tion woito  accept  this  freeie  amend- 
ment and  Sim  this  MIL  I  cannot  q)eak 
for  the  acmnlstratlon.  I  do  not  have 
anytldng  in  writing.  I  am  not  sure  any- 


body dee  does.  But  as  a  member  of  the 
Oogmiittee  on  Appropriatkma.  I  am 
sure  in  achieving  that  trend  in  turning 
the  country  around  toward  a  balanced 
budget  goal  ultlmatdy.  and  in  bring- 
ing down  the  interest  rates  and  Im- 
proving our  economy.  I  really,  ftankly, 
believe  that  the  admtaiistration  would 
sign  this  bill  If  It  were  at  the  freew 
leveL 

We  will  diseuH  it  and  debate  it  and 
pnrtiably  have  two  votes  here  this 
afternoon— one  on  the  freeie.  and  one 
on  dropping  below  the  freese  to  the 
President's  request.  I  would  recom- 
mend very  strongly  that  the  House  on 
both  sldm  of  the  akOe  adopt  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  the  tnnt,  which  I 
fully  support  and  have  participated  in 
developing  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Ifr.  MORRISON  of  Connectknit. 
Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman 
yldd? 

Mr.  PURSKLL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ccmnectlcut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectknit  I 
want  to  fffmmfT*H  the  goitleman  from 
liHIitf  11  I  have  bem  very  pleased  in 
the  way  our  cooperation  together  has 
been  reflected  by  a  bipartisan  coalition 
thrcHighout  the  House.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Was  prepared  to  offer 
this  freeae  amentoent  but  because  of 
procedural  reasons  it  is  being  offered 
by  the  committee,  and  In  many  ways 
that  it  is  even  superior  because  it 
shows  an  acknowledgement  by  the 
oommittee  of  trying  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard that  the  House  has  begun  to  set 
on  these  matters  in  terms  of  overaU 
spending  levels. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
<m  this  leadership  and  I  hope  that  we 
win  contlnae  to  move  on  bey<Hid  round 
three,  to  later  rounds,  to  dtel  with  the 
Pederal  deficit  in  a  realistic  way. 

Mr.  PDR8ELL.  I  think,  in  my  dos- 
ing remarks  here,  that  it  is  important 
to  emphasiae  that  the  perscnialltles 
and  who  gete  credit  tor  what  amend- 
ment is  irrdevant  This  issue  is  so 
deep  and  so  difficult  and  so  dramatic 
and  traumatic  in  respect  to  what  we 
are  doing  with  the  defldt.  However, 
you  have  not  seen  anything  yet  If  you 
compare  what  we  are  doing  in  com- 
pared to  the  out  years  of  1M7  and 
1968.-My  God.  a  fresae  wlU  do  nothing 
to  any  extent  to  reaUy  get  to  that  bal- 
anced budget.  Some  day  we  are  gotaig 
to  have  to  look  at  a  serious  reduction 
acroHthe  board. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pdb- 
sHiJ  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  WALoaxif  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  FoasstL  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

M^.  WALGREN.  Mr  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELIi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  WALGREN.  I  Just  wanted  to 
saik  on  behalf  of  many  members  of 
the  """"'t***,  that  we  certainly  ap- 
predate  the  spirit  in  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  PoasBXJ  and 
the  gentleman  ftom  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Moaaisowl  have  Joined  in  this  effort, 
and  particularly  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  supported  the  dis- 
trlbutkm  of  tAe  cute  which  we  can 
fashion  tnm  our  committee's  perspec- 
tive. I  would  like  to  recommend  the 
distribution  of  Ihoae  cute  to  the  rest  of 
the  body  as  being  very  respondble.  We 
cut  a  total  of  $15  million.  $6  mlllkm 
from  current  programs  and  IIO  million 
from  new  initiatives.  It  is  balanced 
through  there  quite  deUcately  with 
the  hope  of  preserving  as  mudi  value 
ss  we  possibly  can. 

Wo  do  not  take  the  podtion  that  you 
cannot  cut  this  biU  further.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  sakl.  clearly, 
you  could  cut  some  budgete  ahnast 
anywhere.  And  that  is  true.  But  we  do 
fed  there  is  a  idaoe  for  rescissions  in 
our  process,  that  these  are  the  respOn- 
dble  levels  to  give  to  the  progammat- 
Ic  areas,  thai  there  is  another  chance 
for  the  administration  to  come  back  to 
us  requesting  rescissions  if  there  are 
some  particular  items,  ss  the  gantie- 
raan  from  New  Mexico  suggested,  that 
could  be  taken  down  further.  This  is 
not  the  end  of  the  i^ocem  but  this  is 
the  respqnsible  place  for  the  Bouse. 

Mr.  PDRSELIib  I  concur  with  the 
chairman.  I  did  not,  in  initially  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  want  to  preempt 
the  priorities  of  the  Jurisdtetion  of  the 
committee:  namely.  Science  and  Tech- 
mdogy.  I  served  on  this  great  commit- 
tee at  <me  time.  I  have  a  great  respect 
f  M-  the  leadership,  the  members  and 
the  staff  of  the  committee.  They  are 
appropriately  set  to  develop  public 
pt^bey  by  reprogrammlng  within  the 
freeae  levels,  and  I  congratulate  the 
committee  tot  taking  that  leadership 
here  today,  and  I  again  hope  that  we 
adopt  the  amendment  as  offered. 

UtMBimMMt  OVfBHD  BT  MX.  WAIKBI  TO  TBI 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waucd  to  the 
amendment  offertd  by  Mr.  WuMuar.  Strike 
the  amount  "$M.60TJMM."  and  everythlns 
that  follews,  wd  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"|M,S07,<H|0'*; 

In  eeetlaa  3(aK3)  strike  "$33,184,000"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$83,443,000"; 

In  wctlon  3(aX3)  etrlke  "tS4J46,000"  and 
Inert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$33456.000": 

In  lectlon  3(aX4)  atrike  "$10,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$SJ03.000": 

In  aeetlOD  3(a)(S)  strike  "$8,746,000"  and 
biMrt  In  Ueu  thereof  "$8,481,000": 

In  aeettai  3(aX7)  atrflte  "$9,368,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,607,000": 

Strike  aectkm  3(aX6>: 

In  MctloD  3(bX3)  atilke  "$6,608,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,406,000":  and 

Strike  section  3(bK4). 


Strike  section  $  and  renumber  aoooitUns- 
ly. 

In  secUon  9  ipa«e  10.  Une  13)  atrike 
"$3,777,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,991,000". 

Mr.  WALKED  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chaimuuv  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  |amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read;  and  minted  in  the 
Record.  | 

The  CHAIRlfAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  pf  the  gentieman  fhun 
Pennsylvania?  ' 

There  was  not  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  with  ceiUinty  that  there  if  .a 
tide  running  through  the  Congress, 
which  I  applaujd,  and  I  certainly  want 
to  applaud  thc(  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walgixh],  the  genUe- 
man from  CotnecUcut  [Mr.  M(»bx- 
soh],  the  gentteman  frcmi  MIdiigan 
[Mr.  PDBsnx],  and  others,  who  have 
spoken  out  on  [the  freeae  smendment 
here,  because  I  ithlnk  we  are  finally  on 
the  verge  of  actually  putting  the  rdns 
on  some  of  the  runaway  spoidlng  and 
taking  otntrol  of  some  of  our  defldt 
problems  with  some  of  the  things  we 
have  done  on  the  floor  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeka. 

In  recent  days  we  have  shown  a  wiU- 
ingness  to  cut  the  budget  requeste 
back  to  the  fiscal  year  IMS  freeae 
levd  for  both  the  NASA  autborimtion 
snd  the  Nationjsl  Sdence  Foundation. 
While  both  of  ^lese  programs  are  ex- 
tremely Importknt  to  our  Nation.  I  am 
glad  that  the!  membership  of  this 
House  was  willing  to  make  the  tou^ 
policy  decidons  to  start  to  address 
overaU  our  budfet  problems. 

Today  we  ought  to  make  some  simi- 
lar deddons  odnceming  the  National 
Bureau  of  Stafidards.  Tlie  PresMent 
submitted  a  budget  this  year  for  the 
Bureau  which  caUs  for  a  reduction 
from  last  year  of  less  than  N  mUlian 
from  a  total  bUdget  of  $123.9  mUUon. 
Also  Included  hi  this  biU  are  the  activi- 
ties of  the  pffioe  of  Productivity. 
Technology,  and  Innovation  and  the 
National  Technical  Information  Serv- 
ice of  the  Depvtmoit  of  Commerce. 
That  adds  a  Utile  bit  more  mimey  in 
this  overaU  picture.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration, it  should  be  reaUMd.  has 
come  forward  with  a  budget  request 
that  indicates  tfoat  they  can  carry  out 
aU  of  the  activities  for  $6,378  mUUon 
less  than  last  )rear.  Remember  what 
we  are  talking  about  here.  We  are 
talking  about  de  people  who  have  the 
respondbiUty  for  running  these  pro- 
grams. They  say  that  they  can  run  aU 
of  these  programs  for  a  figure  of 
$5,278  miUion  1«8S  than  they  vent  last 
year. 

Mr.  WALGRBN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentiemaiy  itfeld? 

Mr.  WALKElt.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  WALGREN.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

Unless  I  misunderstand,  I  thought 
the  administration  was  saying  we 
could  run  it  for  $5.27  mUUon  less  if 
you  eliminated  the  Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search, and  If  you  dlminated  the 
BuUding  Technology  Center. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
aUow  me  to  go  on  with  my  remarks, 
the  gentleman  wiU  find  out  that  in  my 
amendment  I  have  preserved  those  op- 
tions, so  that.  In  fact,  I  come  down  to 
the  committee's  priorities.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  administration  says 
that  they  can  nm  this  agency  for  this 
smount  of  money.  I  do  not  necessarily 
buy  tiidr  priorities,  and  if  the  gentie- 
man win  aUow  me  here,  I  wlU  point 
out  that  in  the  amendment  that  we 
are  offering,  we  preserve  those  prior- 
ities of  the  oommittee,  but  come  in  at 
a  spending  levd  which  is  at  the  admin- 
istration's request  leveL 

As  I  said  just  a  minute  ago.  I  agree 
that  some  of  the  pnqjosals  made  by 
the  administration  did  not  conform  to 
the  priorities  of  the  Cranmittee  on  Sd- 
ence and  Technology.  There  are  sever- 
al ixograma  which  we  on  the  commit- 
tee fdt  strongly  should  be  continued. 
One  excellent  example  of  that  is  the 
Centor  the  Fire  Research,  which  the 
administration  has  totally  seroed  out 
and  which  the  oommittee  restored.  In 
this  amendment,  that  particular  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  committee 
remains;  the  Center  for  Fire  Research 
remains  in  the  Walker  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  hold  the  biU 
to  the  administration  request,  but  not 
the  specific  administration  numbers. 
If  there  ever  was  a  case  of  having  the 
(VPortunlty  to  give  the  people  who  ac- 
tually run  executive  bureaus  the  op- 
portunity to  show  us  that  they  can 
fun  thda-program  effectively  with  the 
amount  or  money  that  they  have  re- 
qjuested.  here  is  the  perfect  opportuni- 
ty. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  came  before  the  commit- 
tee and  testified  that  he  fully  support- 
ed that  figure  in  the  President's 
budget  request  I  think  that  we 
should,  and  in  fact,  we  must,  give  him 
and  them  the  onxortunity  to  show  us 
that  they  can  Uve  within  that  budget. 

Both  Chairman  Walqbbn  and  I 
would  change  the  numbers  on  various 
line  items,  and  in  general,  our  num- 
bers are  dosely  In  agreement.  Howev- 
er, I  would  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire 
Just  a  bit  more  dosely  and  require 
them  to  accomplish  their  mlsdons  at 
the  budget  leveL 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  about  a  freeae  at 
the  1085  leveL  In  some  programs,  that 
may  make  sense,  because  what  we  are 
doing  is  reducing,  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  defidt,  we  are  reduc- 
ing from  proposals  that  the  adminis- 


tration has  put  forward  that  would  in- 
crease spending  in  1986. 

In  others,  however,  such  as  pro- 
grams contained  in  this  biU,  it  makes 
no  sense  that  we  should  be  bound 
today  by  the  funding  priorities  of  yes- 
terday, because  in  this  case  what  the 
freeae  does  is  say  that  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  lower  our  spending 
should  not  be  compiled  with;  that  we 
ought  to  Indeed  rajse  wpeaOiat  to  the 
freese  leveL 

WeU.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
raising  mending  to  the  freeie  levd:  I 
think  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is 
lowering  spending  to  the  requested 
leveL  That  is  what  my  amendment 
would  do. 

Mr.  PDR8ELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentieman  yldd? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 


Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  ylddlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  fUp  dde  of 
that  coin  the  administration  is  ssking 
for  increases  in  foreign  aid.  Are  you 
supporting  incresses  over  1985,  above 
the  beese,  for  additiond  mcntey  for 
foreign  aid.  because  the  adminlstra-' 
tlon  is  making  that  request? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gmtleman  that  that  is  the  issue  that 
we  had  here  on  the.floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentieman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walbib]  has  ejqilred. 

(By  unanimous  ccMisent.  Mr.  Walkb 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

BCr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  PURSELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
genUonan  would  he  support  the 
freeze  level  on  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  I  certainly 
would.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
support  cutting  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PURSELLb  So  then,  in  effect, 
you  are  not  in  tevor  of  the  adminlstra- 
tlon's  additional  Increase  in  foreign 
dd?  

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  the  point.  Let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  Is 
the  question  I  thought  we  settled  out 
here  in  the. past  week,  where  the  ad- 
ministration nas  come  in  with  requests 
above  the  1985  levda.  as  they  dkl  with 
NASA,  as  they  did  with  NBR,  we  made 
a  determination  on  this  floor  that  we 
would  cut  back  to  the  1985  leveL  I 
would  say  that  we  ought  to  at  least  do 
that  mudb  with  foreign  dd. 

However,  this  is  a  Uttie  question 
that  we  have  got  before  us.  In  this 
case,  in  order  to  get  a  freeae  leveL -you 
have  to  ralae  the  spending  above  the 
administration's  request.  The  adminis- 
tration here  is  lower  than  what  tlitt 
1985  spending  levd  was.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  If  wev.really  want  to  do 
something  about  the  defldt.  what  we 
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9n0tA  to  be  (Mac  >■  taking  the  lower 
of  the  two  fltaree.  Bther  the  freeae 
lev^  when  that  to  lower,  ta  the  ad- 
mintatration'a  level,  when  that  to 
loi^.  That  wiU  reaUy  begin  tp  get  us 
a  handle  on  (fefldta.  becauae  at  that 
point  then  you  bectn  to  cut  back  from 
the  IMS  defkdt  tavA 

Tou  know,  the  IMS  defldto  were  not 
•sactly  a  bed  of  roaea.  I  mean,  we  had 
Identy  of  deflctta  tn  thto  ftocal  year. 
We  are  talktaig  about  hundreds  of  mil- 
Uona  of  dollars  wovth  of  deficits  right 
now.  8o  It  seems  to  me  that  maybe 
■what  we  ought  to  do  to  be  doing  a 
ft  MM  Idas.  Ai  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut say  here  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
the  freew  was  a  good  idaee  to  start. 
and  I  agree  with  him.  It  to  a  place  to 
■tart.  But  ou^t  we  not  be  doing 
more?  We  ou^t  not  Just  start  there, 
we  ought  to  move  beyond  that.  Good 
.  heavens,  if  you  cannot  cut  $S  minion 
out  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards to  gat  down  to  below  the  freeae. 
where  can  you  cut?  Is  there  any  place 
we  can  cut  below  the  freoe  level  if  we 
cannot  do  it  in  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards?  I  cannot  imagine  that 
there  to  very  much  that  we  can  do  if 
we  cannot  go  below  thto  by  $S  million. 

Mr.  PDRSBIj.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  WALKBR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  PUR8ELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Many  of  us  have  worked  to  try  to  ea- 
tahUsh  a  bipartisan  support  to  achieve 
a  $80  bUlloo-plua.  A  fteeae  wOl  only 
get  us  about  SMbmion. 

Mr.  WAUCBB.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PDRBBIX.  I  think  everyone  In 
the  House  to  looking  for  $12  to  $15  bU- 
lion  more  in  the  IMS  budget,  so  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  suggests  that 
the  Members  here  are  Just  locridng 
purely  at  a  simple  freeae. 

We  are  not.  and  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  Member,  including  Chairman  Box 
Obat.  who  saM  last  nltfht.  he  to  look- 
iiw  for  additiooal  money  to  achievi;  a 
$80  to  a  $8S  billion  figure.  So  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful and  4ry  to  establtoh  a  principle 
liere  th«t  histooleally  could  be  success- 
ful In  a  bipartisan  effort,  rather  than 
trying  to  iday.  and  I  am  hot  goiqit  to 
accuse  the  gentlemftn  from  Pennsylva- 
Bria  of  playing  games,  because  it  to 
what  th^  admtnlstratloa  wants.  The 
fact  to  that  we  are  writing  a  new 
budget.  The  Reagan  budget  to  dead  on 
arrival:  it  was  dead  2  months.  The 
rn  iistr  to  writing  a  new  budget.  Over 
In  the  Senate. 

Now.  you  have  not  referred  to  what 
the  Senate  to  doing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gmtleaaan  that  it  to  against  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  refer  to  what  the 
Senate  to  doing. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  We  may  not  agree 
with  the  Senate  budget,  so  we.  in  {re- 


serving the  integrity  of  the  House,  are 
asking  for  a  cominomlse  here  to  write 
a  House  budget  for  the  American 
people.  That  wUl  achieve  a  $80  billion- 
plua  goal  for  IMS.  which  to  exactly 
what  the  President  to  asking  Cmgress 
to-  do.  It  to  not  a  questi<m  of  the  goal, 
it  to  a  question  of  how  do  we  accom- 
plish that  The  principle  here  of  the 
budget  freeae  wUl  establish  that  plus 
addlttanal  costs. 

I  think  the  gentleman  and  I  are  in 
agreement  on  the  additional  cuts;  the 
question  to  where  and  how.  and  thto  to 
not  the  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WAIICER.  That  to  the  point 
that  I  am  making  with  the  gentleman: 
that  here  we  have  a  chance  to  get  $8 
million  of  that  additional  $12  billion 
you  say  we  need.  We  are  going  to  get  a 
measly  $8  mUliim  of  the  $12  bOllon 
that  you  have  Just  said  that  we  need. 

Now.  if  we  cannot  take  $8  million 
out  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
aids,  where  in  the  world  are  we  going 
to  be  able  to  cut?  What  programs  are 
we  gotaig  to  cut  it  out  of  if  we  cannot 
1^  it  here?  We  are  talking  about  only 
$6  million,  and  we  are  talking  about  $8 
miUkMi  which  the  petvle  who  run 
these  programs  say  that  they  can  get 
along  without  Now.  if  we  cannot  do 
thi^  I  would  suggest  that  it  to  not 
reaUy  in  the  best  spirit  of  a  debate  to 
suggest  that  we  are  going  to  do  more 
at  some  point  In  the  future.  That  to 
the  problem:  where  are  we  going  to  do 
more?      

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  achieved  something 
unique  here  thto  week,  in  thto  body, 
with  btpartiaan  cooperation  to  get  at 
what  we  all  want  to  get  at  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  weU  has  been  a 
leader  in  it  and  that  to  the  deficit 
facing  the  American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  WalxbU  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waubb 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  But  when  you 
point  out.  and  you  are  very  eloquent 
and  you  do  so  very  well  in  the  well  of 
the  House,  but  let  me  point  out  we  are 
only  talking  about  $8  million.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  these  figures.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  asked  for  $22S 
minion.  Then  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce asked  for  $14S  million.  The 
committee  came.  well.  40  percent 
below  the  Bureau's  request.  We  came 
below  the  Department's  request,  and 


now  we  are  lopping  off  an  additional 

When  you  give  blood  a  pint  here  a 
pint  there  to  OK.  but  you  cannot  give 
18  quarts.    

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and.  of  course,  every  bureaucracy 
comes  In  with  aU  kinds  of  big  requests. 
Tou  know,  the  bureaucrats  have  all 
kinds  of  things  they  can  spend  money 
on.  Our  point  here  to  to  set  priorities. 
The  only  potait  that  I  am  making  to 
that  here  we  come  to  that  key  deci- 
sion: a  precedent-setting  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  simply  going  to 
have  the  freeae.  which  gets  us  $M  bU- 
Ikn.  as  the  gmtleman  from  Michigan 
hak  told  us.  or  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  get  more  than  the  freeae. 

If  you  are  going  to  get  more.  I  would 
suggest  that  here  to  the  place  you  are 
going  to  have  to  start  Thto  to  the  first 
time  you  have  had  a  chance  to  focus 
on  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  in- 
crease g)ending  as  a  result  of  freeaing. 
Tou  see.  It  to  easy  for  some  of  our 
folks  here  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
decrease  the  administration's  request 
by  freeataig  because  thef  do  not  agree 
with  the  administration's  priorities.  I 
wondCT  now  what  to  going  to  happen 
when  they  start  Increasing  venittng 
by  freeaing.  Because  the  effect  of 
what  they  wOl  do  unless  they  support 
my  amendment  to  the  fact  that  they 
wUl  spend,  they  will  bust  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  $S  million  by  fMea- 
ing. 
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I  ai^  suggesting  we  ought  not  to  be 
busting  the  President's  budget  on  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards:  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  do  what  we  can  to 
bring  the  level  down  to  the  President's       . 
budget   and   make   certain   that  we      J 
accept  the  lower  of  the  two  figures  if    ^ 
we  are  radly  going  to  fight  deficits. 

I  thought  that  was  what  thto  f>«eae 
movement  was  all  about  really  fight- 
ing defldts. 

Mr.  BROWN  tA  California.  Mc 
Chairman.  wlMthe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALBaSR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif oinla. ' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chaizman,  I  have  come  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man's eloquence  and  consistency,  and 
I  think  there  would  be  considerable 
merit  In  the  position  that  he  takes, 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  hto 
own  philosophy,  but  look  at  the  posi- 
tion that  It  puts  me  In. 

In  effect,  the  gentleman  to  saying 
that  I  have  to  take  either  thto  year's 
President's  priorities  or  last  year's 
President's  priorities,  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  either  one  of  them.  So  I  am 
in  the  position  of  having  to  reject  that 
course,  although  I.  too.  am  se^dng  the 
same  goal  of  deficit  reduction.  I  would 
like  to  get  that  $80  billion-plus  reduc- 


tion, but  I  have  to  be  consistent  with 
my  own  priorities  for  what  to  good  for 
the  country,  rattier  than  to  allow  a 
President  with  wnom  I  vigorously  dis- 
agree sH  thosepfimitles  for  me. 

Mr.  WAXIER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  wmild  say  to  him  that 
then  he  probahur  has  probiems  wiUi 
the  whole  flrec*  idea.  too.  because 
what  we  are  doi^  there  to  locking  in 
priorities  at  a  IMS  level  kind  of  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  those  were 
the  right  i»1oritMs. 

I  understand  Where  the  r"*««»«"* 
comes  from  on  t|ua  issue  and  that  he 
must  have  probMms  under  the  freeae. 
All  I  am  saying  M  thto  instance  to  if  we 
are  focusing  oo  deficit  numbers  that  It 
makes  some  senle  to  take  the  lower 
figure,  whichever  that  lower  figure  to, 
whether  it  be  the  President's  figures 
or  whether  it  be  ihe  freeae  figure,  and 
to  take  the  lower 
'■  when  it  was  lower 
It's  request  Now  we 


we  have 


figure,  on  the : 

than  the 

have  a  chance  to  take  the  Prealdent's 

figure  when  that  Is  the  lower  figure. 

That  to  the  opportunity  I  am  offer- 
ing to  the  House.  We  do  so  by  main- 
taining the  comibittee's  set  priorities, 
and  I  would  ho^  the  Etouse  would 
decide  not  to  fust  the  Resident's 
budget  but  rathtf.  save  us  money  and 
help  in  real  defidt  reduction. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Ifr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  off  cored 
by  the  gentlenukn  from  Pennaylvania 
[Mr.WAUcB]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  <^ered  by  the  ssBtle- 
man  from,  Pennsylvania  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
committee. 


It   appears 
Pennsylvania 
and  eat  it 
hehasaUttle 

As   I 
and  the  gentl( 


tas  friend   from 

to  have  hto  cake 

at  the  same  time 

in  the  dessert. 

the  amendment 

can  correct  me  if  I 


am  in  error,  in  the  area  of  a  Motedi- 
nology  initiative^  the  r«mmM±—  re. 
duced  by  $2  million,  and  the  gentle- 
man to  restoring  [that  $2  mUUon  back 
Into  that  area.     ; 

BCr.  WALKER.  !The  gentleman  from 
norida  to  correct 

Mr.  FUQUA.  T|uit  to  my  understand- 
ing. What  we  hafe  here  to  a  new  pro- 
gram, new  Initiaitives,  whldi  wOl  re- 
quire in  1M7  Snd  IMS  and  19W 
moneys  to  suiwolt  those  programs  at 
thto  leveL 

What  does  coifceni  me  to  down  in 
the  area  of  central  technical  support 
where  the  adm^nistraUcm  requested 
$9,3S8,000,  the  oknmlttee  has  reduced 
that  about  $1.2  infllion  to  $8,17».000, 
and  as  I  underrtand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  he  reduces  that  by 
$0,482,000,  leavloK  there  $1,007,000  in 
the  budget  Thgt  to  stlU  $7,071,000 
below  the  admini$tration's  request 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleaaan  will 
yield;  yes,  the  gentleman  to  correct 
and  the  reason  why  that  was  done  was 


in  discussions  thto  morning 
with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, a  foran*  member  of  thto  body. 
I  was  assured  that  what  we  have  to  a 
$12  mlUioo  carryover  in  that  area  and 
that  In  ftet  they  can  maintain  thrir 
programs  at  the  leveto  that  I  am  sedc- 
ing  In  thto  particular  portion  of  my 
•armn^ntmnt  by  Utilising  that  Carry- 
over. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  he  to  cor- 
rect in  the  point  that  he  makes. 

Mt.  VUQXJA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

I  am  informed  that  the  $12  mfllion 
does  not  exist  and  I  would  be  adad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Wauaar).  the  chairman  of 
the  subooinmittee. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Things  are  happen- 
ing fdattvely  qulAly  here  oa  the 
floor,  and  as  the  gentlonan  from 
Pennsylvania  says,  he  was  Infonned 
Just  ttito  morning,  and  we  did  not  have 
thto  amendment  untO  about  10  min- 
utes ago.  It  strikes  me  as  not  the  best 
way  to  structure  the  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

We  talked  to  the  Bureau  yesterday 
with  reqwct  to  the  woridng  capital 
fund  and  it  to  our  information  that 
every  dime  of  the  working  capital  fund 
that  the  gentleman  says  to  there  to  be 
carried  over  to  be  used  for  s(Mne  of 
these  fssentisl  functions  to  committed 
to  a  purchase  of  equipment  or  a  com- 
mitment thto  year.  So  there  to  not  <me 
penny  there  that  can  be  put  to  thto 
other  use. 

I  would  only  like  to  say  that  thto  to  a 
national  laboratory  that  we  are  trying 
to  preaerve.  If  we  do  not  have  the 
equipment  there  at  the  right  time  for 
the  rii^t  mind,  the  mind  goes  some- 
place dse  or  does  something  else,  so 
the  winking  capital  fund  to  the  last 
point  where  you  would  want  to  disrupt 
a  national  laboratory. 

Mr.  WAUCBR.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  would  simply  point  out 
that  it  to  the  Under  Secretary  who  has 
the  responslbnity  for  administering 
the  programs  of  the  agency.  The 
Under  Secretary  obviously  would  be 
vary  conoemed.  I  would  think,  about 
str4)ping  bare  one  of  the  main  operat- 
ing accounts  if,  in  fact  he  did  not  have 
that  kind  of  money.  It  to  hto  personal 
repreaentatfam  that  thto  is,  in  fkct.  the 
situation  and  that  we  can  get  that 
Idnd  of  money  out  of  that  particular 
category  because  of  the  $12  million 
carryover. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  that  and. 
of  course,  the  Under  Secretary  to  a 
good  frimd  of  mine  and  we  served  in 
thto  House  together  and  on  another 
committee  together,  and  I  wish  he 
would  viait  the  NBS  more  often  if  he 
has  visited  it  because  I  think  it  would 
be  very  enlightening,  and  also  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua] 
has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Fd«ua 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  •'*^f}'vnn^ 
minutea.) 

But  one  of  the  problems  we  ha#e  to 
that  the  money  to  committed.  For  in- 
stance, riglit  today,  starting  thto 
month,  they  are  in  the  process  of  in- 
stalling a  elasB  S  supercomputer  that 
win  be  in  the  imocess  of  being  installed 
and  be  ready  to  operate  in  fiscal  year 
19M.  which  begins  in  October. 

What  we  are  doing  by  thto  amend- 
ment they  win  not  have  any  money  to 
cqierate  that  computer  orstem.  There 
are  also  several  other  things.  There  to 
some  important  maintenance  on  the 
laboratory  when  we  have  mOUcnis  of 
dollars  worth  of  equipment  There  are 
two  roofs  that  are  in  serkMis  need  of 
repair  and  that  money  to  being  re- 
moved, and  those  are  set  for  repair  in 
fiscal  year  ISM. 

We  have  replacement  for  boiler  re- 
fractory brick  that  must  take  plaoe  in 
order  to  keep  that  operating  conectly. 
and  also  aome  electrical  power  distri- 
butkm  replacement  As  we  move  along 
and  have  mcne  energy  requirements, 
particularly  electrical  energy  require- 
ments, they  must  be  upgraded,  and 
these  are  very  critical  things.  So  that 
the  laboratory  can  operate  in  an  effi- 
cient manner. 

I  do  not  think  we  in  thto  Congress 
want  to  add  additional  mmey  for  ce- 
ramics and  biotechnology  and  at  the 
same  time  turn  around  and  say.  "Well. 
we  are  sorry  but  you  do  not  have  any 
money  to  keep  the  Ughts  on  and  keep 
the  place  operating,  and  your  super- 
computer that  you  have  paid  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  for,  the  tax- 
payers of  tiito  count37,  we  are  sorry 
but  then  wm  not  be  any  money  to  op- 
erate this." 

Thto  to  the  diff oenoe  betweoi  the 
two  amendmoits.  We  can  idiilosophize 
an  we  want  to  about  a  freeae.  Unfortu- 
nately,-thto  agency  has  been  treated 
for  many  years,  not  under  thto  admin- 
istration but  other  administraticms  of 
my  own  party,  like  a  st^whild.  and 
one  that  was  not  very  welcome. 

D  1380 

I  would  hope  that  my  friend,  the 
Under  Secretary  would  visit  the  NBS 
and  learn  more  about  that  because  it 
certainly  does  not  get  vary  toitti  atten- 
tion in  the  hierarchy  of  the  dining 
haDs  of  the  DqMrtment  of  Commerce, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  he 
would  do  that  and  better  understand 
it 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  C!hainnan.  wOl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA  I  am  -glad  to  jfield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman  to 
saying.  Maybe  if  the  food  was  a  Uttle 
better,  we  might  see  the  Under  Secre- 
tary there.  No.  I  am  not  reaUy  at  aU 
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famillv  vlth  tbe  food  at  the  National 
Bureau  o|  StandardB. 

I  vould  like  to  point  out.  in  support 
of  what  th«  gentleman  In  .the  w^  is 
saying,  that  if  you  looit  at  the  Natioi- 
al  Bureau  of  Standards  as  a  model 
Federal  laboratory  mvking  oollabora- 
ttrely  with  industry,  you  see  a  kind  of 
a  gen  out  there  in  the  Federal  RAD 
establishment  that  probably  should  be 
rewarded.  Over  the  past  5  or  6  years, 
there  has  beoi  essentially,  in  real  dol- 
lars, about  a  2S-peroent  cut  Now.  the 
administration's  policy  to  support  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  dear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Flwida  [Mr.  Pdqua] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rima.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pa«VA  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)      

Mr.  RITTSR  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  hpapy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.  

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
science  and  technology  budget  Is  es- 
sentially flat  adjusted  for  inflation.  It 
is  wsmtlally  froaen.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  take  this  agency.  wlUeh  is  porliaps 
doing  its  Job  better  than  some  of  the 
other  agencies  within  the  Federal 
RAD  establishmsDt.  and  cut  it.  It 
makes  no  sense,  as  we  find  ourselves  In 
a  race  for  our  technological  lives,  to 
puU  the  rug  out  from  under  one  of  the 
best  pof  ormers  that  we  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  freese  Is 
enough,  that  if  we  liave  a  policy  of 
freesing  science  and  technology  over- 
all within  the  administration's  budget 
and  allowing  for  Inflation,  and  we  are 
not  even  allowing  for  inflation  In  this 
budget,  a  f>ree«  is  enough. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
persons  like  myself  would  like  to  see 
done  at  the  Natloaal  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, but  I  am  willing  to  forgo  them  in 
accepting  a  freeae.  Sol  do  not  think  a 
cut  at  this  stage  Is  the  right  way  to  go. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am 
not  sure  about  this  $12  mlllton.  I 
would  hope  that  while  the  Jury  Is  out 
and  while  we  try  to  get  this  number 
firmed  up.  Members  do  not  make  a  de- 
cision on  this.  This  is  something  that 
is  ooming  to  certain  Members  this 
nunning.  and  I  Just  do  not  have  the 
right  kind  of  information 

Let  me  say  this:  Everybody  has  his 
m-  her  story  as  to  how  certain  agencies 
dump  money  out  before  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  dfartllne  simply  to  get  it 
spent  so  that  they  will  not  lose  it  in 
the  upcoming  year. 

"me  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fdqua] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rmsa.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Puqua  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 


Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  if 
you  really  want  to  plan  a  program  and 
you  want  to  make  your  investmoits 
flow  naturally,  you  do  not  Just  throw 
the  money  out  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  deadline.  Tou  can  plan 
for  it.  And  my  view  at  this  point,  not 
knowing  the  full  details  of  the  circum- 
stances, is  that  there  Is  probably  some 
good  reason  why  these  funds  were 
planned  to  be  spent  this  time  around, 
as  opposed  to  getting  rid  of  them 
bef  (»e  the  deadline. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  otmtributlon. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  while 
there  may  be  $12  million  there,  those 
moneys  have  been  committed  during 
the  course  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  by 
going  back  and  removing  those,  we  are 
doing  a  very  serious  injustice  to  a  very 
fine  agency  of  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  a  lot  ot  fine  and  dedicated 
scientists  and  personnel  that  make  it 
work. 

Mr.  ORKQO.  Mr.  C!halrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GRBOG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Although  I  no  longer  serve  on  the 
committee,  last  year  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  the  amendment  wlilch 
Imsii'fiPr  froce  the  agency's  levels  into 
the  prior-year  levels,  so  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
committee  proposal  would  basically  be 
a  2-year  freeae  of  the  agency,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  which  Is  a  fairly  signifi- 
cant retarding  of  spending  and  repre- 
sents, in  my  opinion,  a  very  appropri- 
ate leveL 

The  Walker  amendment,  as  it  Is  pro- 
posed, presumes  that  the  initial  ad- 
ministration budget  as  sent  up  was  a 
respectable  budget,  and  I  have  to 
admit  that  when  I  was  the  ranking 
member  cm  this  committee.  I  was  a 
little  discouraged  with  the  approach 
that  OMB  took  in  sending  its  budget 
up.  beoause  essfntlslly  they  took  the 
classic  approach  that  you  ran  into  if 
you  happened  to  be  on  the  school 
board  and  you  asked  your  superintend- 
ent of  schools  to  make  a  cut  in  your 
school  department.  OMB  cut  out  or 
eliminated  two  xamjiat  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  knowing  fuU 
well  that  those  programs  were  going 
to  have  to  go  back  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Foqua] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gaaoo.  and  by 
unanimous  ccmsent.  Mr.  Fdqua  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  it 
was  as  if  on  a  school  board  budget,  the 
superintendent  had  come  in  and  cut 
out  the  football  team,  the  baseball 
team,  and  the  school  bus.  and  then 


added  new  initiatives,  knowing  full 
well  that  they  were  going  to  leave  it 
up  to  the  school  board  to  put  back  in 
the  football  team,  the  baseball  team, 
and  the  school  bus  and  then  deal  with 
the  new  inltiativea.  That  Is  exactly 
what  the  OMB  has  done  here. 

They  eliminated  the  Fire  Program, 
which  Is  the  core'program  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  It  Is  the  pro- 
gram tjaaX.  devtiapB  the  standards  by 
which  ft  is  determined  wliether  or  not 
f abrics'are  flammable.  It  Is  the  type  of 
standards  that  are  universally  accept- 
ed so  that  children  can  wear  fabrics 
which  do  not  ignite  if  they  are  playing 
with  fire  and  so  if  people  fall  ade^ 
smoking  on  their  couch,  their  coudi 
will  not  bum  them  to  death  and  bum 
the  house  with  them.  That  program  Is 
a  core  program.  But  OMB  aeroed  it 
out. 

There  was  also  the  oonstmetion  pro- 
gram which  they  seroed  out,  the 
Bufldings  Institute,  which  is  a  core 
program  that  dealt  with  the  structural 
aspecta  of  buHdlnsi  such  as  what  we 
are  concerned  with  in  the  Kansas  City 
case,  and  they  know  those  programs 
are  going  to  come  liaek  in. 

Thus  they  put  the  committee  be- 
tween a  ro^  and  a  hard  place,  essen- 
tially saying  to  the  committee,  "All 
right,  we  have  aeroed  out  these  pro- 
grams, but  we  have  added  $16  million 
of  new  initiatives.  Now  you  have  to 
figure  out  how  you  are  gotaig  to  handle 
it,  but  we  have  given  you  a  reasonable 
budget  that  Is  under  the  freeae  leveL" 

That  is  intellectually  dishonest,  and 
in  my  opinion,  a  freeae  of  this  agency, 
iriiich  would  be  a  2-year  carryforward 
freeae.  is  a  fair  level  of  funding.  And  I 
do  not  think  anybody  In  this  House 
can  aocuae  me  of  being  a  spendthrift 
In  fact  I  think  I  probably  rank  as  one 
of  the  more  conservative  Members  (m 
the  Issue  of  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  will  sup- 
port a  freeae  level,  but  for  me  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  think,  would  be  to  support  a 
funding  level  which  is  unjust  and  done 
with  mirrors. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genUemanlorhls  contribution. 

Mr.  ChalrmanT^et  me  Just  say,  as 
has  been  outUnM  very  clearly,  that 
the  ageiKy  has  Men  froaen.  It  Is  in  a 
retrenched"  NPQBtion.  To  adopt  the 
Walker  amendment  over  the  commit- 
tee amendment  even  further  punishes 
the  agency.  The  agency  does  not  de- 
serve that  and  the  American  people 
do  not  deserve  that  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  against  the  Walker  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to   strike    the    requisite   number   of 


Let 
amendments, 
we  cannot  loae 
to  win.  But  if 
only  freesing 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  discussi<m  here 
today  tbaut  cutting  back  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  a  painful  dis- 


cussion to  a  lot  <|f  us.  I  would  have  Just 
as  so(m  last  wett  left  the  fundbw  as 
the  committee  brought  it  in  tor  NASA. 
I  would  have  feen  perfectly  hanpy 
yesterday  to  h^ve  had  the  funcUng 
remain  as  the  committee  brought  it  in 
for  the  Nattona)  Science  Foundation, 
and  because  I  do  support  the  National 
Bureau  of  Stantlards,  the  $14S  mflUon 
under  normal  [cireumstanoeB  would 
have  been  something  that  I  would 
have  enjoyed  supporting. 

But  we  are  need  with  a  different 
sort  of  dedsionjhere  today.  Hie  gen- 
tleman fttmi  Michigan  a  little  while 
ago  was  saying  that  the  group  they 
have  was  looking  for  $50  baUon  in  re- 
ductions, but  tUey  can  only  find  $M 
billion  if  they  freeae  everything— 
being  short  some  $12  MlUon.  Well, 
here  Is  $5  millldn  of  that  $13  UUion. 
So  we  have  toi  look  at  that  lowest 
figure. 

I  am  afraid  thAt  today  we  are  setting 
a  precedent  tcr  how  we  conduct  tbe 
authorising  of  other  agendea.  We  are 
setting  a  mecedjent  that  it  wfU  be  at 
the  freeae  levd  |lf  we  accept  the  first 
it  that  was  offered, 
say  ^uA  I  support  both 
my  potot  of  view, 
one  happens 
are  going  to  look  at 
19M  level,  we  are 
going  to  be  shoft  on  spending  by  $50 
billion  in  this  ooantry. 

Now,  thoe  is|  a  rationale  for  the 
cuts.  We  had  li*  committee  some  dis- 
cussions about  kn  item  in  there  for 
overhead.  Therq  was  $4.8  million  in 
there  for  ovo-heHl  tor  such  things  as 
travel,  public  relations,  increases  in 
salary,  and  aavertising— and  those 
kinds  of  things  can  be  reduced. 
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Consultant  fete  woe  in  that  $4.8 
mllHon.  Comingi  on  to  the  floor,  we 
had  cut  that  by  l$1.2  million  by  agree- 
ment in  the  ooiimittee.  but  that  still 
left  the  $8.6  million  In  this  committee 
bill  today. 

I  think  it  Is  reasonable  to  be  able  to 
say  that  If  you  icannot  cut  the  over- 
head, where  are  ^u  going  to  cutf 

One  of  tbe  thiligs  In  the  rnxMt  says 
that  we  wHI  tak^  the  Direct<»r  fkom  a 
level  4  to  a  level  $.  Let  me  ten  you  that 
I  have  the  hlghtet  regard  tar  the  Di- 
rector of  the  [National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  I  thiitk  he  ought  to  be  paid 
a  lot  more  than  he  is  being  paid.  Init 
Under  the  drciimstances.  under  the 
budget  constraints  that  we  have,  per- 
haps this  is  not  i(  good  time  to  do  it 

So  I  would  si^port  first  the  Walker 
amendment  whleh  takes  it  down  to 
$122  million  sold  then  the  Walgren 
amendment  whidh  takes  it  to  $127  mil- 
lion. I  will  not  hi  unhan>y  with  either 
one  of  those  amSndments  that  happen 
to  make  it  but  |  think  I  have  a  su9i- 
dous  mind  in  tMs  particular  instance. 
I  do  not  know  #hy  it  keeps  reoocur- 
rlng  to  me  that  there  has  been  an  ex- 


amination of  the  budget  and  that  by 
freesing  some  favorite  programs  at 
1885  would  be  higher  than  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and  so 
we  are  looking  tar  an  Increase  from 
the    recommendation    by    using   the 


I  would  be  much  more  comfortable 
in  aU  our  authorizations  to  have  it 
dther  at  the  freeae  level  or  at  the  re- 
quested levri.  whichever  is  lowest 

Mr.  WAUEER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  would  be  aOad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  srielding. 

I  Jiut  want  to  make  one  point  Some 
of  the  people  who  have  been  opposing 
my  amendment  have  opposed  it  on  the 
grounds  that  somehow  we  are  launch- 
ing a  vidous  assault  on  ihe  agency.  I 
want,  to  assure  the  gentleman  and 
those  others  that  that  is  not  the 
intent  What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is 
launch  a  vidous  assault  on  the  defidt 
I  think  it  is  maybe  something  that  we 
ought  to  do.  but  I  certainly  believe  the 
NB8  is  a  valuably  useful  agency.  It  Is 
Just  that  we  have  aoane  tough  ded- 
slons  to  make.  as. the  gentleman  has 
said,  and  I  amwedated  the  gentle- 
man's support. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
lastword. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
welonne  set  of  votes  that  we  are  going 
to  be  having  here  in  the  House  in  a 
few  minutes  with  respect  to  these  two 
amendnients.  The  gentleman  frmn 
New  Mexico  and  I  discussed  this  Issue 
yesterday  and  I  think  it  is  pnnierly  a 
question  that  will  send  a  si^wl  to  the 
Budget  Committee  as  to  what  the 
thinking  of  the  House  is,  so  I  think  it 
is  a  good  situation  to  have. 

I  very  much  support,  as  I  said  earli- 
er, the  freeae  proposal  coming  from 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  on 
behalf  iif  the  committee  and  I  oppose 
the  further  cut  that  Is  recommended 
in  the  amendment  from  the  gentle- 
man fkom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wauebs]. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  we  are  actu- 
ally dcrtng  here.  We  are  going  to  be 
voting,  not  on  the  validity  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  or  its  budget  ob- 
viously, if  we  were  voting  on  Just  that 
program  and  nothing  else,  probably 
the  oomhiittee's  recommendation  of 
$144  mniion  would  recdve  support  in 
the  House,  because  the  committee  has 
made  a  considered  Judgment  far  below 
some  of  the  requests  that  have  come 
out  of  the  administration  for  the  spe- 
cifics and  it  has  come  to  us  with  a  rea- 
sonable budget  but  we  are  debating 
here  an  overaB  budget  policy  and  how 
that  is  going  to  be  implemented. 

Now,  the  freeae  Is  one  way  to  go. 
The  gentlonan  from  New  Mexico 
questions  whether  this  is  some  kind  of 
stidkihg  horse  in  order  to  spend  a  lot 


more  money  <m  some  other  program. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

The  Budget  Committee  can  come  to 
us  with  further  reductitxis  even  in  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  after  we 
pass  this  authorintion.  This  is  the 
first  step.  This  is  the  authorisation. 
We  are  establishing  the  maximum,  not 
the  minimimi  amopnt  that  can  be 
spent  Therefore,  if  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee determines  in  reaching  that  $50 
union  or  more  in  pending  cuts,  this  is 
where  to  get  $5  mmimi.  they  win  be  in 
a  podtion  to  do  that  I  doubt  this  Is 
where  they  wUl  find  the  $5  mmion.  I 
doubt  that  Is  the  caae  and  I  do  not 
think  the  House  should  find  it  for 
them  there  ri^t  now. 

We  are  at  tbe  first  stage  of  the 
budget  process.  We  are  establishing  a 
principle.  The  principle  is  that  untU 
money  is  available  to  pay  for  it  if 
ever,  we  should  not  qiend  more  In 
1080  than  we  wffl  vend  in  1985.  That 
is  not  the  whcrie  solution  to  the  defidt 
but  if  you  do  not  stsat  there,  how  wlU 
we  ever  tame  it?  ^ 

We  have  plenty  of  oppntunity  to 
find  more  money  to  he-saved;  but  the 
one  thing  we  ought  not  to  do  is  Idtaidly 
accept  the  administration's  budget  ss 
the  guide  to  where  the  money  oug^t 
to  be  saved.  The  administration's 
budget  is  a  dissstcr  in  many  other 
places,  not  only  in  One  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  administration's 
budget  is  shortsighted.  It  is  unwise.  It 
does  not  reflect  the  priorities  that  this 
House  ought  to  adopt 

We  have  a  choice.  The  choice  Is 
dear.  ShaU  we  freese  or  wiU  we  vote 
for  the  Preddent's  budget? 

I  think  the  President's  budget  is  fll- 
adviaed  In  this  area  jmd  a  meae  is  a 
sendble  podtion. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Walker 
amendment  and  a  "yes"  vote  on  the 
Walgren  amendment 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairmah. 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  I 
would  be  0Md  to  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Totk. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
provided  in  bringing  Uiis  House  to 
some  degree  of  fiscsl  restraint  in  these 
times  when  we  are  so.  addicted  to  . 
public  debt  and  foreign  capital  to  fi- 
nance that  debt,  but  I  Join  him  in 
urging  my  coUeagues  in  this  House  to 
vote  against  the  Walker  amendment 
and  to  sunx>rt  a  f  reejse.  not  more  than  . 
a  freeze,  as  is  being  proposed  imder 
that  amendment 

I  Just  would  like  to  additionally 
point  out  that  if  you  support  this 
amendment  you  are  not  cutting  out 
fat  Tou  are  cutting  into  the  very 
musde  and  fiber  of  our  efforts  at  high 
tech  development  in  this  country.  Ad- 
vanced ceramics  and  biotechnology 
suffer  deep  and  severe  cuts  if  this 
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MnfiMtmfnt  li  aooepted.  These  wcm 
our  eompetiton  are  tnvestinc  much 
more  money  than  «e  are.  I  Just  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  the 
ultimate  degree  and  hurt  our  sus- 
tained eoonomk  prosperity  if  we  are  to 
make  those  kind  of  cuts  now. 

I  think  the  tentleman  tot  his  leader- 
ship in  fiseal  discipline,  but  his  re- 
straint in  showinc  that  there  oomes  a 
limit  in  the  authcnisation  process  and 
you  have  to  preserve  the  essenrf  of 
this  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
program. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  Just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing 
before  the  House  this  key  ouioem  in 
all  these  determinations  as  to  where 
we  are  going  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vapia. 

Mr.  WALKBR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  tsBtleman  for  jriekUng.  I 
Just  wanted  him  to  yield  because  I  do 
want  to  correct  a  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

My  spending  in  biotechnology  and  in 
ceramics  and  so  on  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  spending  that  is  in  the 
freeae  amendmoit  as  proposed,  so  that 
in  those  areas  there  are  no  massive 
cuts.  The  spending  is  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frmn  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lnmim.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McHOUSOif 
of  Connecticut  was  allowed  to  moceed 
for  2  addfUonal  minutes.) 

Mr.  LDNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f POBA  New  X  qcIl 

Mr.  LUNDINX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
stand  coAected.  This  amendment  gets 
changed  so  often  that  it  is  kind  of 
hard  to  know  the  players  without  a 
soovecsroL 

Now  what  the  gentleman  is  doing  is 
talktaig  it  out  (^  the  Supercomputer 
Program,  which  as  I  understand  it— 
where  is  he  taking  it? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Well.  I  have  the  time,  and  I  would  say 
ftom  all  I  have  heard,  the  gentleman 
is  taking  it  out  of  the  operatimis  of 
the  national  laboratories,  which 
sounds  like  a  poor  place  to  do  it.  The 
gentleman  seems  to  be  finding  a  myth- 
ical <x  a  shadowy  $12  milliim  to  pay 
tot  it  and  that  docs  not  sound  like  a 
good  way  for  the  Congress  to  proceed, 
but  I  will  let  the  gentleman  explain  it. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.        

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

What  we  are  doing  is  taking  the 
money  out  of  an  area  where  the  Under 


Secretary  of  Commerce  told  us  we 
have  a  $12  million  surplus  and  where 
we  can  spend  that  $12  million  in  sur- 
plus in  a  way  that  will  not  impact 
upon  these  new  starts:  so  in  fact  what 
we  are  doing  is  trying  to  get  that  sur- 
plus for  the  future. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  one  more 
time? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Omnecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  am  going  to  have 
the  opportunity  next  Tuesday  with 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Conmeroe  to 
go  to  Elmlra,  NY.  where  Westlnghottse 
and  Toshiba  are  building  a  new  indus- 
trial eperatioo  of  the  hltfiest  technol- 
ogy. I  will  talk  to  the  Under  Secietary 
of  Commerce  about  where  this  $12 
million  is:  but  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  has  made  the  wssiitlal 
point.  If  there  is  some  kind  of  a  sur- 
plus out  there,  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Appnmriation  Committees 
can  find  it.  It  is  not  presented  to  this 
authorising  committee  and  it  would  be 
indeed  f  ooUsh  at  this  point  to  cut  this 
amount  of  money  which  could  cut  into 
very  vital  and  ssseintisl  functioning  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chataman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  norida. 
thediairman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  vpred- 
ate  his  cooperation. 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkbb]  a  while 
ago  in  relating  to  ceramics,  the  eata- 
mittee  had  taken  $5  million  out  of 
that  and  now  the  gentleman  has 
added  it  \mA  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moau- 
soa  of  Connecticut  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  norlda. 
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Mr.  FUQUA.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  $2  million  put  back  in  biotechnol- 
ogy initiative.  These  are  fine  initia- 
tives and  the  committee  supports 
these  programs.  But  when  you  take 
the  miHiey  out  of  the  operating  money 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  funds 
there  to  initiate  the  programs  in  the 
comhig  year.  And  the  gentleman  has 
put  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  m<mey 
that  can  be  spent. 

If  there  is  money  in  the  budget,  even 
if  the  $12  mmion  is  stUl  there,  it 
cannot  be  9ent  because  all  they  can 
spend  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  $1.«97.000.  a  littie  over  $1.5 
million  to  (nwrate.  We  are  informed  by 
the  agency  that  that  $12  million  is  al- 
ready  committed   to  carry   out   the 


funding  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year.  It  may  be  unspent  as  of 
today  but  it  is  obligated  because  they 
still  have  another  0  months  to  go  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

So  I  am  very  concerned  that  we  will 
have  an  agency,  a  fine  agency  and  no 
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Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  point  is  very 
well  taken.  Even  if  the  money  is  not 
obligated  or  it  WiU  not  be  available  for 
these  purposes  because  of  the  legal 
effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  goitleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WAum]. 

Mr.  BROok&  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HR. 
1617.  the  Natloaal  Bureau  of  Standards 
authorisation  bill  for  tlMal  year  19M. 
Coosidering  the  huge  btidget  deficits  we 
have  been  liavliic«v«r  the  last  several 
years.  I  want  to  edngratulate  Chatnnan 
Fdqua  and  the  Committee  on  Soknoe 
and  Technology  for  doing  an  oytrtand- 
ing  Job  under  duneult  dreumstanoes.  In 
my  view,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  [NBS]  has  much  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  well-being  and  the  increased 
productivity  of  this  Nation.  In  this 
regard,  propo-  funding  of  its  activities 
win  ensure  that  NBS  fulfills  its  man- 
d^ed  mission. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  amredation  for  the 
strong  support  that  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  has  given  to 
the  Institute  for  Computer  Science 
and  Technology  [ICSTl.  Public  Law 
89-306.  which  I  authored,  established 
for  the  first  time  a  program  to  develop 
ADP  and  communlcatkms  standards 
for  the  Federal  Government.  The  In- 
stitute, which  has  .administered  this 
program  for  almost  20  years,  has  done 
a  commendable  Job  in  developing 
standards  that  have  greatly  bmeflted 
the  Oovemment  as  well  ss  the  private 
sector. 

More  than  3  years  ago,  Joe  Wright, 
then  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  testified  that  the 
results  of  the  Institute's  work  in  the 
standards  area  was  saving  the  Govern- 
ment about  $132  million  annually. 
Clearly,  any  program  that  is  saving 
the  Government  more  than  $13  for 
every  dollar  spent  is  worth  funding 
adequately  and  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  Congress. 

I  support  strongly  Chairman 
Fd«da's  amendment  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WAunm]  and  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WALxnt]  and  would 
ask  aU  Members  to  support  the  Fuqua 

propoqaL      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


I  would  say  fhst  of  aU  to  thfe  gentle- 
man from  l^ezis  [Mr.  Bbooks]  that  I 
do  not  quite  underrtand  his  point 
There  is  nothlhg  in  my  amendment 
which  wnasHil4t,es  these  pragraaM.  In 
fact,  as  the  gttiUeman  from  Florida 
has  Just  poinied  out  I  put  some 
money  hmtik.  Injln  my  amendment  for 
new  starts  that  in  fact  help  us  move 
toward  trying  to  get  some  of  these 
things  done.  Ahd  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  FloMda  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  odramlos  engine  work  Is 
extremely  Important  It  puts  as  In 
competition  wMh  the  Japanew  In  the 
hopes  of  trying  to  get  some  tedinology 
where  they  will  be  aUe  to  compete. 

So  in  that  vtf  s  we  are  movlDg  ahead 


with  my 
what  the  I 

I  Just 
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regard  to 
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thorlBitlons 
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money  can 
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In  fiet, 
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at  over  and  above 

)  wants  to  do. 

make  the  point  back 

from  notida  with 

12  million;  as  the  gen- 
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of  this  year^  landing 

12  million  of  carryover 

be  spent  without 

particular  celling,  so 

lontbat 

mpve  ahead  and 

.    and  that  Is  vrtiat 

the  Undersecretary  Intends  to  do. 

Mr.  RmVRl  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKB^  I  wiU  be  tfad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlemfui  txom  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  RittMj. 

Mr.  RrrtBR.1 1  thank  my  colleague 
from  remsylvahla  for  ylehttng. 

I  would  Just  like  to.enter  Into  a  col- 
loquy with  thel  gentleman  to  darify 
what  his  amendlnent  does  with  re«ect 
to  the  Office ''  of  Productivity  and 
Technology  biltUtlves. 

As  I  understahd  it  the  gentlonan'fe 
amendment  kotips  the  administration 
figure  at  $1J  niilllon.  down  from  $2.7 
million,  but  does  not  provide  for  a 
phaseout  In  shbsequent  yean  and 
would  then  keegthat  program  level? 

Mr.  WALKBR.  Tlie  gentleman  Is 
almost  rlg^t  It  Is  actually  $1.9  million 
which  is  the  prment  level  of  funding.  I 
ke^  that  but  instead  of  bdng  a 
phaseout  amouht  in  my  bm.  It  Is,  In 
fact  a  retentioBl  amount  in  the  bfU.  So 
the  program  would  oontinne  to  go  for- 
ward, but  at  the  lesser  amount  that 
the  administration  origlnaUy  request- 
ed.          

Mr.  RITTERi  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  ike  to  point  out  that 
this  program,  this  Office  (tf  noducttv- 
ity  and  Tschiytlogy  Initiatives  has 
been  rwgionsihle  for  many  of  the  pri- 
vate seeUv  initiatives  stimulating  re- 
search and  devitopment  in  this  coun- 
try, like  the  J^MD  limited  partner 
shliis,  like  reducing  antttnist  baitlers 
to  research  and  development  and  like 
the  R&D  tax  credits.  It  has  been 
headed  by  Dr.  Bruoe  Mentfidd  who 
has  done  a  splendid  Job  and  In  fiiet  I 
am  supporting  in  the  Fuqua  position 
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keqrfng  this  office  froaen  at  its  cur- 
rentlevd. 

Why  cut  somethhig  by  one-third 
that  has  been  doing  a  Job  with  a  min- 
uscule amount  of  funding.  Uiat  is 
doing  a  Job  fw  the  industrial  competi- 
lIvanesB  of  this  country  that  we  reaUy 
need  done. 

I  yMd  back  to  the  gmtleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  bade  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chalr- 
>man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requidte 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  cnnments  are 
purdy  to  put  Into  context  the  overall 
disnissinn  that  we  are  having  here  on 
the  issue  of  freeae  to  the  previous 
year's  ^tending  levels  or  incresse. 

This  Is  the  third  In  a  row  of  authori- 
sation bills  that  we  have  had.  Today 
we  are  talking  about  a  national  labora- 
toty  for  precision  measurements.  It  is 
a  part  of  our  overall  research  and  de- 
vdopmcnt  our  production  of  sdenoe 
and  tedutology. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  bill  that  au- 
thiorlHd  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  2  weeks  ago  we  had  the  au- 
thortation  biU  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  SlMoe  Administratian.  In 
each  of  these  dtuations  we  are  taking 
the  committee  reonnmended  levd 
lower,  back  to  the  present  yesr's 
iqtfindlng  leveL  And  I  think  that  we 
have  to  remind  oursdves  that  if  this  is 
going  to  be  a  patten  that  will  repli- 
cate itsdf  throutfumt  the  budgetary 
proeem  tlien  that  is  well  and  good  be- 
cause the  Nation  will  be  the  better  off 
for  it 

However,  if  in  the  process  of  this 
budgetary  system  it  starts  to  unravd, 
and  certain  agencies  of  Government 
have  whopping  increases  and  others 
have  euta,  then  It  is  incumbent  upon 
us,  partlnilarly  those  of  us  Members 
that  are  here  on  this  floor  right  now 
who  underrtand  the  future  of  this 
country  is  tanrdved  with  its  production 
of  adenoe  and  technology,  for  us  to 
come  bade  and  to  raise  that  levd  to 
the  oonmlttee  recommended  leveL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  !^  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WaucbU 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chainnan  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it 

Mi.  WAUCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
pending  that  I  ma|M  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  inesent 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum.  Is  not  present  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  dause  2  of  rule 
«*"!.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
wUl  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  deetronlc  device,  if  ordered.  wUl  be 
taken  on  the  pmdlng  question  follow- 


ing the  quorum  cslL  Members  wlU 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  dectronic 
device. 

Tlie  fdlowlng  Members  reqionded 
tothdr  names: 
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(OA) 


The  CHAIRMAW.  MemlMn  wfll 
have  S  mlnutas  in  which  to  record 
their  votei. 

The  vote  «u  taken  by  eleetronlc 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  IM.  npee 
201.  not  voting  S6.  as  foUowK 
(BoU  Ma  Ml 
ATV-IM 


<aA) 
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The   CHAntMAK.   Three   hundred    cmi 
and  ninety-three  Members  have  re-    C""* 
corded  their  preecnce.  a  quorom  is 
preaent.    and    the    committee    will 
!ite 


The  CHAIRICAN.  The  pending  buai- 
iifiM  to  the  flf»«*»M*  of  the  gentleman 
fttm  Pemwylvanla  [Mr.  Waixbb]  tot  a 
recorded  vote. 


Mr.  MORRISOlf  of  Conneetieut.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr. 
Chaiman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oooneetleut  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.    MORRISON    of    Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  parliamentary  in-    ^^_,^ 
qulry  is  as  f oHowk  Do  I  understand    Qu„a^ 
eamcils  that  the  amendment  before    oitawn 
the  body  about  to  be  voted  or  on   o^^J^ 
which  a  recorded  vote  has  been  re- 
quested and  wlU  lie  ordered  is  the 
Walker  amendment  to  the  Walgren 
amendment;    the    Walgren    being    a 
freeae  amendment  to  the  underlying 
proposal  from  the  committee.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
tnm  Connecticut  is  correct,  and  the 
Chair  wiU  make  that  clear  again  as  the 
Chair  puts  the  vote. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
o^  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Wsuna]  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordned. 


[Mr.  Wal- 


that 


and  the 
the  ayes 


from  Pennsylvania 
oam]. 

The  questimij  was 
Chairman  announced 
appeared  to  bjvffe  it. 

MBUIMIMP  TOTB 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Chairman.  1 1  demand  a  reeorded 
vote.  I 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  wa»  taken  by  electraaic 
device,  and  theiie  were— ayes  M0.  noes 
2,  not  voting  33.,  as  follows: 
atpU  Mo.  S7] 
ASnS-SM 


Alemider 
Andenon 
Andrews 
AnniwMrto 


Archer 
Armey 


AuOolii 


Bartlctt 
Barton 


BedeU 


BenUey 
Bereuter 


DIcto  Beit 

Dl^eU  BarUm 

OioOuanU  HMnrd 

Dbrto  Bav«r 

Do^wlly  HnMMrd 

DettMn  (CA>  Bncfeabi 

DoiMy  HyfkM 

Oovnejr  Hontar 

Ore(er  Hntto 

Dinteui  Hyde 

Dmptn  Irdand 

Dyisally 


BevUl 


BtUnUe 

Bliley 

Boelilert 


MOTVOTIMO-M 
Ford  (MI) 


Ctoy 


OrM(PA) 
Oran 


baLay 


DgtsandiD) 
■wtr 


J«tfaedi 

JOBM<MO 

Uoyd 
ICeCurdy 


r(TK) 
Bonlorua) 
Banker 


Bottcher 

Boulto- 

Boxer 


WyUa 
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The  Clei^  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Ifr.  Quillen  for.  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Mkibl- 


Broamfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhiU 
Bruee 


Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (PT) 
Byvon 


Spratt 

StOemata 

stancm 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenbolm 


Strang 

Stratton 
Studdi 
Stump 
SundquM 


SwIndaU 
Synar 
lUlon 
Tauke 


Taylor 

ThoaaXOA) 

Torres 

TOrrioeUl 

Towns 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vender  Jact 

Vento     ' 

VIedosky 


Vueaaovtefa 
Walgren 
Walker 
WatktaM  . 
Wasman 


Whtteburat 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUaon 

WIrth 

Wiee 

WoU 

Wolpe 

W«»tley 

Wright 

Wyden 

rates 

Tatroo 

Touiw(AK) 

Toang(PI.) 

Young  (MO) 

Terhan 


Oair 


MOES-3 

WDIlaas 

MOTVOTINO-33 

Foiay  QuIUsa 

»ard(MI)  RoWnsoi 

Savage 


HawklM 


MOl 


-Ml 


lir.    Sokmioii    for,    with    Mr.    Hawking 
sgalngt. 
Mr.  Hortoo  for.  with  Mr.  **"tM>.*"** 


OonU 


(TX) 
OB) 


(CA) 


Ooyna 

Cioelwtt 

dslaOhna 


DCBDSlly 


Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 
Byron 
Carper 
Co^he 

t(TX)     Dymany 


Messrs.  VALENTINE.  WATKINS, 
HtTTTO.  ANDREWS,  and  m  la 
OARZA  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  BENTLET  changed  her  vote 
from  "no",  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cauvple 

Cheney 


Vuqta 

Oatt> 

Oar^ 

Oayeoa 

OeMenaon 


Levin  (MI) 
Uvfeie(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (n.) 


(KD) 


Oephardt 
OibloM 


Oin^riidi 


Cobey 

CoUe 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

ColUn 

Combest 

C:onte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Oourter 

Coyne 

Crmlg 

Crockett 


Ooottliw 

Ooc^on 

Oraltacn 

Gray  (XL) 

aray(PA) 

Oie#u 

Groiberg 

OuaMnl 


Balli(OH) 
Hani  Ralph 
Hani  Sam 
Haninton 


Bangen 


Jaffordi 
Jtaas(IIC) 
Uoyd 
MOCurdy 


i(CA) 
Itafleant 
Ttaslar 
Wylle 


BuBsii]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  LcvDi  of  Michigan,  Chairman,  of 
the  Committee  of  th^  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
omslderatlon  the  bffl  (HH.  1617)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  the  pirograau  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1087.  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  128,  he  reported  the  bUl 
bade  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  sepsrate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  coiamlttee  amrail- 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  quesUon  is  on  the 
ammdment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroawd 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  pssssge  of  the  bllL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
£4)eaker  pro  tempore  amiounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electn»lc 
device,  and  there  wer»-«yes  282.  noes 
103.  not  voting  48.  as  follows: 
atoOMo.su 


ATE8  2tt 


^  Carper 
Carr 


(XL) 


Alexander 


Chappdl 
Codho 


Pordmn 


AoColn 
Baraard 


BedeU 


a  1600 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   result  of  the   vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 


Bcvill 
BUley 


Dicks 


Oajrdas 
Ocpbardt 


Gordon 


If  nott  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  oonmlttee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Aooordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  fi^ieaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 


(TH) 
(MI) 


Gray(IL) 
Gray  (PA) 

Green 


Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Byron 
Carney 


KCA) 


BsU(OB) 
Han.  Ralph 
Hall.  8am 


Bayea 


KIA) 
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ToolwUUC) 
(MO) 


MOBB-IM 


MOTVOnilO-4S 

lOO) 


(JIC) 

mr) 


Mm* 


The  Caerk  read  the  Senate  Joint 
olution.  u  f oIkmK 

&J.ltli.lW 
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The  Clerk  announced  (he  f oUowinc 
pain: 
On  this  vote: 
Ur.  Ford  of  MkthlgMi  for.  wttb  Mr.  Rudd 


Ifr.  HavUiM  for,  wltti  Mr.  Crane 


SothebOl 

The  reeult  of  the  vote  waa  an- 
nounced aa  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bOl  waa  amended  ao 
aa  to  read:  "A  blD  to  aothorlae  appro- 
priationa  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meree  for  the  procrama  of  the  Natkm- 
al  Bureau  of  Standaida  for  fiacal  year 
1986.  and  for  other  purpoaea." 

A  motion  to  reconaider  waa  laid  on 
the  table. 

anmuLLBATB 

ICra.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanlmoua  oonaent  that  aU  Membera 
may  have  5  leglalattve  daya  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarka  and  to  include 
extraneoua  matter  aa  HJl.  1617,  the 
bUlJuatpaMffl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la 
there  objection  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louiaiana? 

There  waa  no  «>bjectian. 


CRIME  VlCmiS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanlmoua  oonaent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poat  Office  and  Civil  Sendee  be 
diacharged  from  further  oonaldvation 
of  the  Senate  Joint  raaolutkm  (&J. 
Rea.  109)  to  dealgnat^t  the  weA  of 
April  14.  1966,  aa  "Crime  Vkstlma 
Week."  and  aak  for  Ita  Immediate  con- 
alderation. 

The  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the 
Senate  Joint  reaolutJoo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la 
there  objection  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reaerv- 
Ing  the  right  to  object,  however.  I  do 
not  object,  but  aimply  would  like  to 
Inform  the  Houae  that  the  minority 
haa  no  objection  to  the  leglalatlon 
being  oonaidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reaerva- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la 
there  objection  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


Wbanaa  <r*™*  afUn  liiflloti  eoniideralite 

phyiieal  and  ■ 

gaottonl  pain  apd  flnandal 

batdililp  upon 

Ita  vieUBia.  diirtptiac  tbdr 

Uvw.  and  pled 

DC  aiaat  atrtlDB  upon  tbeir 

our  crifltuiiBl  JtMUO0 
oftaB  faOod  to  pravMB  tho  vleUBM  of  ( 
wttb  the  eompuaiaBata  troatnwnt  tbey  d»- 


otoUgatloii 


ittottM 
of  ■ovemiiMnt  to  praUet  tta 
ttao  ertminal  elenant: 

Wberaas  tbore  to  a  oattaoal  movaBMnt  in 
■uppoft  of  more  Joit  and 
tnatmnt  of  TtettaM  of  crtaM: 

Wbanai  the  MtabttdiBMBt  of  ttao 
dwt's  TMfc  Fmee  on  Vtetlma  of  Crtea  and 
an  Otfloc  for  VtattaM  (rf  Ctteo  in  the  Do- 
portaMBt  of  JiNtiee.  and  onactiBaDt  of  the 
Vtedm  and  Wltnaa  Protoettaa  Act  of  IMl 
and  the  Vlettma  of  Citae  Aet  of  1M4  evi- 
dnee  the  Federal  OoverameDt'e  inoreaaad 
awanneai  of  tbe  pUght  of  ertaie  vletlBia: 


Whereaa  furtber  efforto  are  needed,  at  aU 
of  government  and  in  ttae  private 
,  to  he^  eaae  tbe  trauma  aoffered  toy 
crime  vletlma:  Now.  thenf ore.  be  tt 

Jleeoieed  fty  Me  Senate  and  Memm  oT  Aep- 
raaenioMeee  or  Me  CMtod  Sfatef  or  JmeHea 
<»  Omame  oattmUid,  That  the  Preeldent, 
to  anttaortaed  and  reqaeeted  to  Imiie  a  proe- 
lamatton  deaignattng  AprO  U  ttarangh  ApfU 
90. 1986.  aa  "Crime  VIctlme  Week"  and  call- 
ing  upon  ttae  people  of  ttae  United  Statee. 
State  and  loeal  government  agenelee.  and  In- 
tereeted  organtoatkme  to  obeerve  ttaat  week 
wttb  appropriate  ceremoniee.  actlvltlea.  and 


The  Senate  Joint  reaolution  waa  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  waa  read 
the  third  time,  and  paaaed.  and  a 
motion  to  reconaider  waa  laid  on  the 


NATIONAL  DEB  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanlmoua  eooaent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poat  Office  and  Chrll  Service  be 
dlacharged  from  furUier  craaideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  reeolutlon  iSJ. 
Rea.  6S)  to  deaignate  the  weA  of  Amll 
21.  1988.  through  April  27.  1988.  aa 
"National  DES  Awarmeaa  Week."  and 
aak  for  ita  immediate  oonaideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Utle  of  the 
Senate  Jcdnt  reaolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la 
there  obJecti<»  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reaerving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  ^leaker.  however,  I  do  not 
object,  but  aimply  would  like  to  Inform 
the  Houae  that  the  minority  haa  no 
objection  to  the  leglalatlon  being  oon- 
aidered. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  diatinguiahed  gmtleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  expreaa  my  appredatlim 


druga  pteaerlbed  to 

are  not  aware  of  the 

their  chUdran.  "DES 

"  la  an  important  atep 

locate  and  educate  the 

itothla 


to  him  and  to  the  diatinguiBbed  dialr- 
man  of  tbe  puboommittee  for  the 
urgent  and  Imwedlatr  conrirtergrtnn  of 
thia  legialation^ 

Mr.  BpeaMtT.  dtethylatHbeatral 
tDESl.  a  powennl  ayntheCle  homooe. 
waa  preaofbedl  to  an  eatimatert  1  mil- 
lion women  in  fthe  United  Stataa  fhm 
1941  to  1971  for  the  puipoae  of  redno- 
ing  complieakltaa  in  diUdMxth.  Uae 
waa  continued  kleapite  reporta  aa  eariy 
aa  the  1980'a  Ifaat  the  dnw  waa  inef- 
fective. It  waa  iot  untfl  eariy  1971  that 
uae  waa  banned  by  the  Food  aadDrag 
when  medloal  reaaaini 
revealed  a  atninc  connection  between 
DEB  and  caader  of  the  reprodttctive 
organa.  More  recent  atodlea  have 
linked  DEH  tojcancera  and  abnonnali- 
tiea  in  motherK  dau^tera.  and  aona. 

It  ia  imperattre  that  the  women  who 
took  DBS  dorttig  pregnancy  and  their 
daughten  and  {aona  be  made  aware  of 
the  effeeta  of  the  drug.  Baily  detec- 
tion and  trealBient  are  neeeaaary  to 
<««i»^iw  Hie  regulting  oanoem  and  pre- 
aerve  the  rmiiKluctlve  capabilltiea  of 
DBS'  vlcttana.1  Hie  effort  to  reach 
theae  people  haa  been  ditfleult  becauae 
of  the  time  wliich  haa  elapaad  ainoe 
expoaure.  Maity  women  were  not  te- 
mOiar  with 
them,  and 
riaica  nofw 

In  the  effort 
many  men 
dangeroua 

Mr.  HANSEir.  Ml*.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  iwai  Ration  of  bbjeetton. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ia 
there  objeetian  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorirf 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  r^  the  Senate  Joint 
olutlbn.  aa  f o 

as   

irletllbeetrol  aXKBh  a  pow- 
glvan  to  over 
tlntbelhilted 
[to  1971  for  ttae  pnipoae  of 
redudng  mtaoamaaea,  devlte  reporta  ae 
eaily  aa  ttae  19a9'B  ttaat  ttae  drug  waa  inef- 
feetlve: 
Wbereaa  tt  to  (fwtlmatort  that  over  ttaiee 
"DEB  daiii^ten  and  aone"  were  alao 
linuteroi 

I  wtao  have  been  eipiiewl 
to  DCS  bave  bete  demonetratod  to  bave  a 
hitfier  taiddenoa  of  breoat  eaneer  wttta  ttaat 
rtak  beeoBBlng  [  increatfnaly  more  pro- 
nouneed  wttb  aae: 

Wtaereaa  aimr<wlmatrty  one  out  of  one- 
thfflwaml  DBS  dtuigtaten  wm  devdop  a  rare 
eanoer  of  ttae  ekrrix  and  vagina  known  aa 
ClearOO  Adendcardnona: 

Wbereaa  ttaeee  cancer  vtcttma  an  aubjaet 
to  hyeterectamita,  vaglnertnmlea  and  lym- 
ptaotomlee  wlttaia  »  percent  pomlhillty  of 
deatta  ae  a  reeultj  of  audi  expoaore: 

Wbereaa  a  eebond  type  of 
vaginal  cancer  known  aa  cervical 
(pre<anoeroua)  ind  cardncma  tai  atta  (CIS) 
haa  been  itaownito  bave  a  talglMr  bmUmrm 
in  DCS  dautfiteta  affecting  more  ttaan 
elgbty-ttaouaandi  woaaen  wltta  at  leeat  five 
ttaouaand  devdoUng  tbe  actual  eaneer; 

Wbereaa  prob|emB  wttb  pregnandea  bave 
been  rqxnted  to  affect  a  large  proportion  of 


daogbten  Indudlng  ectopie  pregnan- 
Infertility  and  premature 


bave  abown  a  taltfier 
of  ttae  teatea.  a 
for  teettealar  "■■»«—;  mih 
Identtflcatlon.  appropriate  eval- 
and  ileal iiiiiiil   of  Indlvldttato  ex- 
to  DBS  to  dependent  upon  a  greater 
pOUIe  awaienaaK  NOW.  tbetefMe.  be  tt 

Mmalmt  bg  Ou  SeiimtB  and  Houae  9f  tttp- 
nmrntalitm  oT  Ou  VuUai  Statu  c/Amertea 
te  Cbiwaw  iimaifilerf.  That  ttae  week  of 
April  tl.  Uag.  tbroogb  April  ST.  198S.  to  dee- 
1  DBS  Awareneee  Week" 
to  requeeted  to  toane  a 
ealUng  npcn  ttae  people  of  ttae 
OUted  Statee  to  obaerve  aw^  week  wttta  ap- 
aettvttlea. 


The  Benatr  Joint  reaolution  waa  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  waa  read 
the  third  time,  and  paaMd.  and  a 
motion  to  reconaider  waa  laid  <m  the 


QENERAL  UlAVE 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  ftieaker,  I  aak. 
unanlmoua  oonaent  that  aU  Membera 
may  have  5  legialative  daya  in  which  to 
reviaeand  eid»id  their  remaika  on  the 
two    Senate    Joint    reaolutiona    Juat 


Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ia 
there  objectian  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  waa  no  objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  aaked  and  waa  given 
ptrmiariftn  to  addreaa  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  hia 
remarica.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  to 
proceed  for  the  purpoae  of  inquiring  of 
the  diatinguiahed  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  thia  week 
and  next  wedL 

Mr.  WRIGBT.  VHll  the  diatin- 
guiahed minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  wHl  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Thla  oondudea  our 
buatnem  for  the  week.  The  legialative 
bualneaB  aehedule  for  thii  week  haa 
been  concluded.  There  will  be  no  aea- 
aion  tomorrow,  therefore. 

We  wUl  aak  unanlmoua  conaent  Uiat 
when  we  come  in  on  Monday  we  con- 
vene at  t  pjn.  on  next  Monday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  diatinguiahed 
maiiatVef  imdex  mind  adviaing  the 
Houae  aa  to  why  we  would  under 
notmal  dreumatancea  coming  In  at  12 
dday  that  until  S  on  Monday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  wm  be  delighted  to 


There  ia  acheduled,  and  haa  bem  for 
acme  long  while,  a  dedication  of  the  li- 
brary at  Queena  College  In  New  Yoric 
in  the  memory  of  our  late  colleague, 
Ben  RoaenthaL  That  ceremony  takea 
pteoe  late  morning  on  Monday  next. 
The  New  York  delegation  deaireB  to 
attend  that  ceremony  and  other  Mem- 
bera deaire  to  attend,  and  In  deference 


to  them  and  In  the  honor  of  our  late 
colleague    we   are   aiUng   that   the 
Houae  convene  at  8  pjn.  ijrther  than 
at  12  o'clock  nom  on  Monday. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Thoe  are  three  bOla 
planned  to  be  taken  up  under  auapen- 
aion  of  the  rulea,  all  of  them  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire.  The 
fiiat  la  a  reecdutton  condemning  ttae 
Soviet  Government  tor  the  murder  of 
MaJ.  Arthur  Wcholaon,  Jr4  another 
expreaalng  aupport  for  Coata  RIca'a 
neutrality;  and  a  third  calling  for  the 
reatorfitlon  of  democracy  in  ChUe. 

Membera  should  be  advlaed.  in  addi- 
tion to  thoae  three,  that  on  Monday  it 
is  likely,  r— i'T*T*g  that  the  Committee 
<»i  Houae  Adminiatratian  haa  complet- 
ed ita  work  and  haa  made  a  finding 
with  reqject  to  the  winner  in  the  con- 
teated  election  in  ttie  El^th  DIatrict 
of  Indiana,  ttaat  a  motion  would  be 
made  to  aeat  the  winner,  iriioever  he 
maybe. 

On  Tueaday  we  win  aak  unanlmoua 
conaent  to  convene  at  9  o'tiotk.  In 
order  that  we  may  take  up  oonaider- 
ation of  the  UU  acheduled  for  action 
by  reaaon  of  the  leglalatlon  adopted 
laat  year,  approiHiatlona  for  aid  to  the 
Oontraa  In  mearagua. 

That,  aa  the  gentleman  may  know,  la 
a  10-hour  rule.  We  will  be  conaldering 
the  rule  providing  for  10  houra  of 
debate  and  a  vote  aa  the  atatute  com- 
numda.  providing  alao  tar  an  opportu- 
nity after  that  haa  been  done,  an  op- 
portunity for  a  aubatitute  to  be  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  Houae  Commtttee  on 
VoanUpn  Affairs  and  the  Houae  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  and  finally  for 
a  RdiubUcan  motion  to  recommit 
which  would  be  f (nmed  In  whatever 
fashion  the  gentleman  from  niinoia  or 
hia  dealgnee  may  deaire.  and  a  guaran- 
tee that  there  wOl  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  Members  to  vote  on  each  at 
the  three  (v>tlon8. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  gather  frcm  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  la 
saying,  your  effort  here  Is  to  circum- 
vent the  Appropriations  Committee 
itaelf .  triio  has  original  Jurisdiction 
over  the  reaolutton  which  aeveral 
Members  on  our  side  Introduced:  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  would  express  it  in  terms  of  circum- 
vention. The  Aivroprlatlons  Commit- 
tee, to  my  knowledge,  is  not  objecting 
to  this  procedure  which  fulfilla  the 
law  adfvted  by  our  C(Higreas  last  year 
calling  for  a  vote  to  be  taken  within  a 
given  envelope  of  time. 

The  purpoee,  therefore,  I  would  de- 
scribe not  as,  certainly  not  to  circum- 
vent the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
titms,  but  rather  to  facilitate  action  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Can  the  gentleman 
teU  me  if  the  Rules  Committee  has  ac- 
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tually  met  jret  on  the  procedures  the 
tentleman  haa  outlined  here  briefljr? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing, though  I  am  subject  to  correction, 
that  they  are  in  the  process  of  meet- 
ing now.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is 
true,  but  I  thinfc  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  So  that  I  have  no  as- 
surance of  what  Icind  of  rule  we  are 
going  to  be  talking  about  here  until 
actually  Anally  the  committee  has 
conduded  Its  work? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  true. 
You  have  no  absolute  assurance,  nor 
have  I.  But  I  have  described  to  you 
what  I  betteveit  will  be. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  And  what  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  House  has  re- 
quested thatit  be. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  I  assume  then  by 
way  of  brief  review  that  would  call  for 
the  10  hours  of  debate -briglnally  pre- 
scribed in  the  continidng  resolution, 
plus  an  opportunity  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  to  offer 
whatever  amendment  he  might  want 
to  offer,  and  ne<i*lng  to  this  side  an 
opportunity  for  a  substitute,  or  would 
it  be  limited,  or  would  it  be  a  free- 
standing substitute  or  Just  a  motion  to 
recommit?  Could  the  gentleman 
Inform  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  the  gentleman  with  spedfldty. 
It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
It  would  reserve  to  the  gentleman's 
side  of  th«.  aisle  the  right  to  offer  a 
moticm  to  recommit  in  whatever 
manner  the  gentleman  or  his  designee 
may  prescribe  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  further  in- 
quire as  to  the  time  that  would  be  allo- 
cated beyond  the  10  hours  of  general 
debate.  If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilxoii]  has  an  amendment, 
would  there  be  a  time  allocation 
beyond  the  10  hours  of  general  debate 
for  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  has  been  our  pur- 
pose to  request  of  the  Rules  Cmnmit- 
tee  that  2  additional  hours  would  be 
allowed  for  the  substitutes  to  be  dis- 
cussed.      

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  kind  of  time 
would  be  reserved  then  to  the  minori- 
ty? ' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Half  that  time.  Half 
that  time,  1  of  the  2  hours. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  would  that  in- 
clude the  time  for  offering  our  substi- 
tute if  we  chose  to  offer  one.  at  would 
we  have  such  time  allocated  to  the  mi- 
nority?  

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  miwHlty.  of 
course,  would  be  free  to  use  that  time 
in  such  manner  as  it  might  choose  to 
describe  its  own  substitute,  to  extoU 
reasons  for  the  virtues  inherent  in  the 
minority  substitute  as  siHwrior  in  your 
view  to  those  contained  in  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Ccounlttee  on  Intelligence.  For  what- 
ever   purpose    the    gentleman    may 


desire  to  use  the  time,  I  think  it  would 
be  available  to  him  at  his  option. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  guess  the  bottom 
line,  though,  is  if  It  is  limited  to  a 
motion  to  recommit,  would  the  time  be 
limited  to  a  mere  10  minutes,  or  woukl 
we  be  geUing  an  hour  of  time? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  elucidate  the 
omtents  of  the  motion  to  recommit  In 
the  process  of  our  debate  In  order  that 
all  Members  might  understand  what 
was  contained  in  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. I  am  not  aware  of  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
extend  the  normal  time  for  motions  to 
recommit. 

If  the  gentleman  desires  that,  he 
might  want  to  consult  with  the  Rules 
Committee  members. 

Mr.  Mff'JHW.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  not  been  advised  that 
there  is  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
committee  being  held  in  order  to  testi- 
fy In  behalf  of  his  own  proposition. 
And  I  guess  I  raise  the  point  that 
under  normal  rules  of  procedure,  even 
under  an  emergency  sttnatlon.  the 
courtesy  ought  to  be  shown  to  at  least 
the  author  of  the  resolution  being  con- 
sidered that  we  are  having  an  emer- 
gency meeting  to  consider  your  resolu- 
tion. And  I  would  make  that  point, 
and  Just  for  future  reference,  hopeful- 
ly that  we  wiU  make  a  point. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  take  the  gentte- 
man's  point  as  well  intentioned  and  a 
proper  statement.  I  think  It  is  surely 
the  Intention  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership to  preserve  and  protect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  whatever 
motion  he  may  want  to  offer,  and  not 
to  restrict  him  in  any  artificial  way 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  I  Interrupted  him  when 
we  were  on  about  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  were  at  Tuesday, 
and  that  is  all  that  la  planned  for 
Tuesday.  We  would  hope  to  be  aUe  to 
come  in  at  9  o'clock  and  would  not 
schedule  any  other  actions  on  Tues- 
day. 

On  Wednesday  we  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  be  able  to 
meet  at  noon  in  order  that  we  may 
take  up  HJt.  2068.  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorlMtiim  bOL  That,  of 
course.  Is  subject  to  the  granting  of  a 
rule,  but  I  know  of  no  impediment  to 
the  rule  being  granted. 
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If  we  can  complete  these  heretofore 
listed  aetiaas  on  Monday.  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  then  we  would  have  a 
pro  forma  session  on  Thufsday,  meet- 
ing at  11  ajn.  as  prescribed  in  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  House  and  would  not 
have  to  have  a  session  on  Friday,  April 
26.  

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  22.  IMS,  AND  HOUR  OF 
MEVriNG  ON  THAT  DAY 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  ecmaent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  2  pan,  oo  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  TUcas? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


^OUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr. 
unanimous  cooaent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  >  ajn.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  It  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  op  Wortnnsila  j  iiniT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNKBDAY  NEXT 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  b<ialn«ss  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  shall  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  CONTRA8 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  addrev  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  ftwaker,  the 
Times-Plcayune/the  States  Item  of 
New  Orleans  recently  joined  the  grow- 
ing ranks  of  Infhimtlal  journals  bal- 
ing President  Reagan's  program  for 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 
The  paper  cannot  understand  why  so 
many  in  this  Oongreas  have  not  done 
likewise.  Ftankly.  I  dont  understand 
it  either,  and  I  doubt  the  American 
people  will,  should  the  aid  padtage  be 
defeated  and  Nicaragua  be  allowed  to 
consolidate  its  antidemocratic  state. 

The  Picayune  reminds  us  of  recent 
votes  in  this  Congress  for  aid  to  Cam- 
bodians battling  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist invaders,   and  of  oongresBlonal 


support   for  divert   aid   to 
rebels    fi^tl^  the    Soviet 
regtane  there.  "Dien  the 
main  point: 
But  what  is 


eountcrtng  a 
and  tnm  world 

omsboov&oow  id  I 
itfullofi 

UttlCB 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  urge  my  ebUdagiies  to 
support  the  President  and  to  earsAiIly 
consider  the  ^ovsiX  Thnw  Picayune 
editorial,  which  follows  In  M  cotlvety. 


rsttltawbi 


esporter  of  tu  own  tannd  <rf 
in  a  retlan  of  direct  stnteglc 
tons. 

stand  in  defense  of  our  and 

(or    beeable)    nrlgbbori  the 

the  means  beinc.  to  aome 

If  it  does  not.  tt  win  be 

to  the  a«MeU  and  their  po- 

tMI  the  United  States  has 

no  stoBMch  for  resist 

iif  siiiiwlisi  III  iiini)  tliit 

lar  better  than  nodesr  wiiarilf 

tbefrilobal  power. 


tbea-ttastthe 

■t  week  voted 

H  aiman  in 

bsttllBg  the  VI- 


r.  a 
■o  dMsstefUl 


We  find  it 
Poralgn  AffSlis 
u>ei  wlmliiiliigly 
mUttsry  aid  to 


the 

dudasttaesai 
The 

virtually  niL 
Weflndtt 
no 

aid  to  the 
ttaeaovlet 


too.  ttwt  tbars  is 

at 

flghtiiw  the  flsvlsts  snd 

This  sM  is  beinc 

the  central  latsfllgwwe 

many  in  Cnwnas  found 

an>ilad  to  the  eootns. 

The    AfghanlBtai   mrrtatannii.   too,   ia  not 
likely  to  aooeead. 

Both  ttaase  iMiiint  wan  are  of  strsteste 
ImportanM  to  the  United  States.  The  eon- 
fllet  to  C!anibodi»  ttaraotena  oar  ally  Thai- 
land. The  eooflldt  in  Afghanlstsa  seats  the 
Soviets  BMoey  sad  thraataoi  not  only  oar 
ally  Paklatan  bat  ttanatana  to  adiieve  for 
the  Buaaiaaa  tbielr  loafsaugfat  aeeam  to 


iathstOoB- 
ppositiaBon 
threat  to  UB. 
ilgiit  in  oar  own 
The  oppoalUan 
toasBoantto 


Bat  iriiat  it  really 
gremaboaldbe 
ooontering  a 
and  tree  wotld 


tbat 


la  fun  of 
little  moi 

The  Bamilnistis.  for  esaaaple.  are  only 
homairown  revofittonatfas  reaetlBg  to  kmg- 
■tandliw  domestie  problems.  Bat,  to  contin- 
ue, even  If  they  hn  coaamonieta.  they  bave 
tbe  Buppott  of  their  people.  The 
taa.  aome  anna,  have  bant  their 
Uanate  military  Iforoe  pardy  in 
aiainst  potentially  boatne  nrteblinra  and 
the  united  BM^ttatOt.  The  eotatras,  sobm 
ebarte.  are 
to  dtctatonblp.  m  any  event,  for  the  dineh- 
tx.  the  UBttsd  Statea  dioald  not  finance 
Kuenfllaa 


HOUiYWOOD  STARS  LOBBY 
AGAINST  AID  FOR  FREEDOM 
FIOBT^RS 


(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and 
given  pennlasion  to  addrees  the  House 
for  1  mtamte  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  lemMfcs  and  indlide  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  a  group  of  Hollywood  stars  with 
limited  foreign  ptdlcy  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience Invaded  the  Halls  of  this  Con- 
greas  to  loUby  against  aid  Ux  the  Nlca- 
raguan  freedom  fjgfaters. 

Hie  stars  are  beautiful,  persuasive 
pe<«9e  but  have  any  of  my  colleagues 
met  Akoe  to  ffeoe  with  people  who  have 
been  disfigured.  Imprisoned,  and  tor- 
tured by  the  Marxist  Sandinstas?  Why 
.havent  my  crileagues  talked  to  those 
who  ten  a  stcny  different  from  wtoaX, 
they  want  to  hear,  a  story  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  bdng 
brataUy  tortured,  disfigured,  by  the 
Sandlnlatas?  Do  the  Hollywood  stars 
know  or  care  that  last  year  tlie  Soviet 
Uhkm  aent  more  than  $260  milllcm  in 
mllttary  aid  to  Nicaragua.  The  Amesti- 
can  puldle  ahould  ask  is  that  foreign 
Intervention,  $250  million  for  activities 
to  destroy  democracy. 

While  we  do  nothing  but  equivocate, 
for  tbe  first  time  Soviet  military  offi- 
cers are  •"g^g*^  in  the  flghtbg  in 
Mcaragua.  Castro  said  his  Cuba  wOl, 
and  I  ooote,  "continue  arming  and 
tralninf  temnlstB  In  Central  Aper^ 
lea."  Do  the  Hollywood  stars  know 
thU?  An  they  of  the  same  Ok  as  those 
who  foniSit  along  side  of  Castro  in  the 
hHlaof  Cuba. 

I  aak  yon.  what  doea  this  Nation  and 
thki  Consreas  stand  for  If  It  does  not 
have  the  guts  to  say  no  to  the  pro 
ManMa  lebbytatB.  no  to  the  Soviets 
flirting  In  Nicaragua,  and  no  to  the 


None  of  tbis  eto  stand  up.  The 
taa  were  one  ftiJBtian  tai  a  broad 
asalnrt  tbe  SoaAsa  dtctatoeablp^ 
Somoaa  waa  evdlad.  they  took  tOU 
and  aet  op  thdr  bwn  prat»dletatacSbip(  the 
oontras  are  the  4ther  uprleerB  wlw  are  atm 
trying  to  netaWWh  a  iduraUatle  demoeraey. 
The  united  Stalee  Is  helping  them  fldah 
tbe  revdotlaii,  wboee  goala  eolndda  with 
ourown.  I 

An  entrendMdl  BanrthHata  icthne.  even  If 
(^iba  and  the  Sotrieto  lifted  not  a  finger  nor 
provided  a  cent  I  to  its  victory,  woold  be  a 
Soviet  ooouade  on  the  hemiepbete'a 


Today  I  am  introducing  parts  S  and 
4  of  tbe  Washington.  DCs  major 
newqwper.  the  Times  "NetworiE"  arti- 
elea  entitled  "Aooiraey  and  Balance, 


Read  tbe  ITetwoik"  arUdes  to  see 
who  the  realisnemy  is. 

AoooaMnr,  ByiMans  or  WOLA  Pomra 

Ukcnae  ST  ns  Caims 

(By  Roger  Fontaine) 

When  a  i  wni  Melnnal  ddegatlon  arrived 

in  MSnagna  in  ITW  ahcrtly  after  tbe  Sandl- 

nlata  takeorer.  a  member  of  the  group  re- 

caOi  that  tbe  ftist  pereon  they  met  at  the 


alipatt  waa  an  employee  of  tlie  Waataington 
Office  on  Latin  America. 

Aeoordinc  to  at  least  one  report,  a  WOLA 
■tatter  later  abowed  up  at  the  UB.  amhama 
dof^  reddepw  on  the  aim  of  one  of  tbe 

Jaime  Whedoek.  waa  tben  aa  now  in  ctaaiie 
of  the  regime's  agrtcultare  program. 

Among  the  handrede  of  iraape  tliat  oom- 
prtae  the  left-wta«  "Netwock"  wotfeing  to 
radically  Inflwncf  the  administratian'a  pdi- 
dee  toward  Oeptnl  and  Latin  Amolca. 
WOLA  could  pmbably  lay  daim  to  being 
one  of  tbe  mod^ienlor,  if  not  effective,  in  ita 


Founded  in  HT4  and  therefore ' 
aa  theae  nrganlairinni  go-WOLA  la  heed- 
quartered  on  Maryland  Avenue  on  Oapltd 
HUL  atanoat  acnim  tbe  atieet  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  la  a  eoite  of  oMIom  located  in 
the  United  MKhodlet  Chnrdi  buOdinc. 

A  malar  f ocoa  of  WOLA-a  aettvitiea  ia  Mar 
caragaa.  WOLA  ia  providing  inf onnatiaa  in 
to  tlie  Beagan  ailmliiialiation'a 
■btanw  to  the  reeiatanoe  fdvea 
flgbtins  the  Sandiniato  stwei'iuiwnt, 

Unlike  aoeae  other  sraape  in  The  Net- 
Work. WOLA  ia  not  a  "one^nan-with-a- 
mimeo"  afCair-the  kind  of  poUtlcd  acthrlst 
group  that  once  floariabed  in  tlie  beat  of 
^Hetnam  but  tlien  waa  left  to  wttlier. 

Rather.  WOLA  ia  eetahHehert  Fart  of  tU 
funding  cornea  tnm  such  reapectalile 
■oaroee  as  tlie  MaeArthur  Foondation  and 
Ford  Foandatloo  aa  wdl  aa  team  mainllnf 
diorcb  bodiea.  La  IMS.  WOLA  ralaed 
$S40  J86.  more  than  one-third  of  It  tram  re- 
ligloaa  lOeganisatiaaa,  aooording  to  Ita 
Aimaali$teport. 

Tlie  key  to  WOLA'a  etf ecttveneea.  aocord- 
tim  to  one  former  legieiattve  atatter  familiar 
with  the  organisatlan.  Uee  In  lU  ability  to 
provide  a  ateady  atream  of  inf otmatlan  to 
PMituh^M  of  ConsiMB  and  thdr  etaflS.  "On 
Cepttd  HOI.  taifOTmatian  ia  everything."  the 
former  aide  aald. 

But  tt  la  tbe  accuracy  and  lialaiioe  of 
WOLA'a  Inf onnation  tbat  its  crltlCB  have 
called  into  queetian. 

WOLA  Uterature  deacribee  tbe  organlB- 
tlon  as  "an  informatian  aooroe  for  intereet- 
ed  fffHriili.  providing  reaourom  for  docu- 
menting inf otmatian.  briefing  thoee  travd- 
ing  to  Latin  America,  facilitating  Interviews 
between  praninent  Latin  American  leadera 
and  UB.  '»*f"'«'-.  organising  liadtgroand 
bdetlnga  for  luimiailimal  atatt  and  giving 
bdore    lougremlnnal    commit- 


Amid  all  tbeee  aettvitiea.  one  of  the  malor 
crltidBna  leveled  at  WOLA  it  for  praetidng 
a  doable  atsndud  on  human  righta. 

(Jovemmenta  and  orsaniaatlaaa  that  are 
either  anti-eommuniat  or  nan-ecmmunlat. 
portlettlarly  if  they  are  UB.  aDlea.  typically 
come  under  WOLA'a  doee  eerutiny.wlille  d- 
Itnatifltif  of  human  rlshta  vidatjowa  liy  ao- 
dalist  atstea.  eucfa  aa  NIearasua  and  Cuba, 
are  not  autaleeted  to  tbe  aame  degree  of  at- 


I  sB  crttieam  ia  directed  at  one  eet 
of  proUasMk  miH  that  leads  to  an  unbd- 
anoed  aituatlan.'' one  WOLA  critic  eaid. 

"WOLA  baa  been  a  faithtd  apokfsman 
for  the  Sanrtlniataa  and  Bl  Salvador'e  guer- 
rillaa."  eaid  a  State  Dqiartment  otficaL 

"They  [WOLA]  oonetetcntly  bave  dietort- 
ed  the  fatalitieB  in  CI  Salvador  and  bhured 
it  ao  it  all  appears  to  be  coming  from  the 
right."  the  oftldd  eaid. 

Penn  Kemble.  founder  and  director  of  tlie 
hMtitute  on  ReUgion  and  Democracy,  said 
of  thia  double  standard,  "from  a  Christian 
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mmwtUw  ttiit  argnmoit  i>  wboUjr  vaaao-       Tiny  (WOUU 


ttan  ttM  land-       Seme  unrtoua  mpporton  of  the  Sandlnl*- 


ChrMlHis  an  obUsed  to  Judge  aO  tov-  Juat  *«««  ttMB  up  tba  vaJL  Tliay  faaUjr  wttb  WCnJL 

ofomaBta  and  tnaUtuUo—  (raa  tba  aCaad-  batad  It"  Oanldtaw  Maetaa  and  bar  buaband  vera 

potat  of  tba  eburebea."  Ifr.  KaanUa  aald,  ■arllar  wben  tba  aandtntata  oppoattloD  in  lupportaia  of  tba  Wanrttntetaa  befwa  and  for 

Caatrol  Cuba  baa  reeatvod  aenttai  In  mearacua  waa  atnwUiv  to  ovattbrav  tba  tbvaa  yaan  after  tbe  naolnttoa.  They  left 

WOUl  raporta  only  In  tba  eootaart  of  UA-    j meiu  of  Irti*— ^  SoaMM  Datayla.  moaracaa  in  IMS  and  eana  to  tbe  Dnitad 

Cuban  rilatlow,  Huaaan  i1«hta  abuaad  deco-  woiJt  paitleipalad  m  eipaeliw  tba  f onnar  Stataa  after  ■ovaniBMDt-lad  mota  bunad 

mentad  by  tbe  tesantaatlan  of  Amatlean  prwiainfa  bwwn  iHftta  racotd  and  alao  In-  their  bouaa. 

Statae  and  oUiar  nrHn^tlnna  have  been  tradueed     lan  nawltnlrta     ipofcaanan     to  ICn.  Madaa.  who  la  now  vtoe  prealdant  for 

larpaly  Isnoaad.  WaabbwtOD-partlenlarty   to  BMnAan  of  the  WartiliwtaD4iaaad  New  Ksodua-an  or- 

In  fact.  ■nanriUnt  to  Updato'a  1M«  index,  ne^nee  and  the  OMdia.  ^..i— m««  aidtaw  Oantial  Amerlean  rafu- 

Cuba  #»t  i—Binnnneil  tbe  entire  year,  de-  ggaM  of  mb  naore  pfandMnt  maata  ware  leea   lald  die  contaetad  tbe  WOUk.  it»tt 

agtte  tbe  fiwt  that  tbe  Miamllar  had  ipaee  yimnid  ^^|»tiai  fgjj  wijimi  piiKioto  Am  and  fft^*-^*  wtet  »«Tr— ««^  to  bar  and 

far  44  artldea  on  M  other  Uttai  Aoiarkan  pHeata.  they  wata  partienlarty  affaettve  wtt-  bar  biaband.  tin.  MadM  aald  that,  after 

uaiHlileB  neaaaa  bafa—  eonaraadonal  ooaunlttaaL  ol^  gMMm  ul  (■»  tdafiooe  ealli  to  ICanaaua. 

•XtariaterHtiata^taCtoflMkaatrallaMe  aarren  recaU.  Ktar.  both  Jolnad  tba  SMidl-  WmZ^dM  notbli«" 

to  tba  pobUe  a  eaoeeni  lor  tbe  way.  tbe  g^j^  lovamniant  IDa.  MadM  Mid  that  WOLA ' 

etteet.  tbe  lapact  that  UjB.  peMdM  haf  ca  Mtaaragun'*   Mantat   naiirtliiWa    lactane  ntim 

paopla  who  Uve  In  tbla  beadMhare."  aald  ^m  Iimb  bi  power  for  nearly  ate  yaasL  taa." 


pace  of  CnrarlApill  lane  oT^art 
port  buBBoa  fNfdoM  and  dlintty  by 
tai    the 
thaFMttlea 

AdnlnMratlonj  "•''"'-if  and 
the  KRNip  aay  CISPBB  la  the 
moat  effaettve  df  tbe  aoUdarttiy 
tlona.  wbkb  tai^da  the  MattaMl  Waiwifc 
tai  floUdartty  wtti^tha  Peopla  a( 
tbe  Network  In^dldartty  with  tba 
of  Chiatauala  and  the  Natwoikte  OaUdaitty 
wttb  tbe  Foopla  df  Central 

8olldartty  gnaiiia  aitat  tor 
M  wdl.  aueb  m  tor  the  paopla  of 


In  Waablngton  are 

at  no  r  at  nw, 


than  "an  apolotlat  for  the 


WOLA'a  direetor.  ta>  an 


iT 
Intanplaw. 

OoBtrftntlona  bi  IMS  fron  reUgkraa  Inatl- 
tuttota  totaled  llMjn.  aoeordtac  to 
WCUJi'a  Annual  Maport.  Sana  of  tbe  coo- 
tdbnton  bicbided  tbe  Natloaal  Coundl  of 
Cburetaaa.  the  Aaaaitaan  Lutheran  Churefa- 
harehea.  Maryknoll 
MaryknoD 
the  Preabyterlan  Omreb.  tba 
Chnreb 


WOLA. 


pot  the 
by  not  re- 


Adrfana  OuiUan.  a 


the 


and  an  vtnnti  In  tbe 
for  ate  T'^w^iw  taUa 


analyala  pub- 
be 


_  to  Ita  tiittlua^ 
tt  aan  on  that 
rlghta  reeord.  fliat  and 

portincoa  It.  of  a 

Mr.  Bdrldpe  coetanda  that  WOLA  bM  "Seforal  ttea^  I  have  bean  oeatactad  by 

beea  ottleal  of  tbe  Managua  regtaae.  COBA  (OouneO  on  Hawimharie  Aftaba)  or 

"WeYe  not  here  to  aunerato  the  aandl-  WOLA  and  I  bate  akn  oaDad  AaMriMa 

nlataa."  he  aald.  Watch  ...  So  they  know  tba  aouraaa.  they 

"We've  beaa  highly  erItlMl  of  WandlnWaa  know  where  to  go  and  fbid  tba  tolerwatiBn, 

[In  diraet  -nrmTrT-f-ftt^n  with  thaad"  he  But  tbay  dent  Mre .  .  .  about  raflaeting  the 

aald  "Our  eoneara  la  to  do  what  we  can  to  truth."  aba  aaya 

create  a  dlaaate  tai  tbe  United  Statw  taitar  "We  bava  not  beeltatad  In  our  cwmmunl- 

natlaaal  public  optadon.  to  brbw  aU  praa-  catloa  with  gnwinmant  lawaaautatliM  to 
auiM  OB  both  aklea. 

toua. 


oatha 
to  the  ottiM 
group.  Tbe 
ueed  to  be 
aovad  to  a 


they  oftaa 
IcofMeaMto 


local  diaptara  ahd  afflUatoa,  with  aavan  re- 


paid bla  aalary  by  tbe  Ubltad 
Church  Board  of  OUbai 
ing  to  a  Bafltai 

Although  WOLAa  annual  budget  iMy  be  uA   labor  otfhtela   contacted   by  The  aSmS?  JSt  St^         ^^ 

amaU  by  WaditaigtoB  atandaida^  obenvm  TbuM  aaM  that,  to  thdr  knowlai^  WOLA  SStaahTtfilato 

potot  out  that  WOLA  bicreeaM  ita  budgeta  naa  not  abown  any  taitcreat  tai  the  Nleara-  Monw  be  triM  w 

eff ectbrenaM  by  uatag  hardworking  volun-  guan  aimiiiiiimil'a  auppreealoa  of 


eat  labor  unloiH  tai  that  country— unloaa 


he 

Oufllen'B 

to  conclude  that  WOLA  and  other 


lad  bar 


manfa 


MOt  all  crttka.  bowatar.  Maak  haiahly  of  that  haw  the  aupport  of  tbe  Stote  Depart.  SifTSlf ^StaTSSh  B«it-i*ta.  th.  UfL 

WOLA.  --^  .»i_f-frtT^r]i  ,Ljti-u^  tioaa   are  aeaimg  wita  proiaeang  taa  wn, 

^^^                   —- .  ->.  ^w-  ».-.-  « .  aagat,  AFL-CIO  and  othara.  not  protacttaw  human  rtghta." 

-1m  Sir  **S.S^  °7^  WOLA  moabH  active  on  the  Ntaaraguaa  ™*  i"''*"^!*  oubhd  ngiam. 

.    ^  .   „  ^q^  -"  ^y^."^  ""y*-  aad  the  IntamatloaalBuman  BIgbto  I*w  ^""^"^  •""SSDI 

eal  praMdIoM  Juat  m  we  an  do.  Imt  tt  Baahaa  a„ap  reniiaded  a  lollow-im  liiiMllaalliai  ^"^ 

a  real  etftet  to  pmMte  buDMa  rl^U  ^  enagail  atradttaa  ■nTrrmt'nTl  la  Nleaia-  (By  BOl  Outlaw) 

'"'"E'S.n-  .  -           _,♦».  »rk*  A  t  _^  gna-aot  by  the  Hanrtbilda  govemaieat.  but  In  "Tlie  Network"  of  nuiiilmHw  that 

J2^i^?     liMgm  with  WOLA.  I  work  ite  anaad  oppooltloa.  are  eagagad  tai  a  maaalva  effort  to  tun  optai- 

"y*— *•         •..--.th..  ..^wi -—  .«.>.  Par  a  week,  two  taweotlgatora  tourad  NIca-  taa  agalaat  UjB.  polldm  toward  Caatral 

w5irf -!22S?ft^^SSJ?'.^S2L^~  »«««•  *•  ln»adlga>ii  aUagatleaa  made  by  Amertaa.  CI8PBB  la  oae  of  tbe  more  aetifa 

?!^.  ^^S^A^S^  reporttaig  OB  acme  m^  yofk  attorney  Reed  Brody.  andvldbie. 

^MformvtaSratevtoeotftaer critical  Thdr  tanaatlgattan  wm  bmltad  to  the  "CI8PBB  bM  lanndiad  a  nattaaal 


outieacb  g 

roupi 

II  orlantad  toward  the  rrit- 

maiti 

A  orgaatead  labor,  ada 

MlB. 

andotheri 

BOBBB 

*nlty  groupa  aad  orgai 

riia- 

ttaaa."  a  C 

aan 

0  bfochuw  dttrtVwVfeo 

1  tai 

UMatataa. 

1 

CI8PBB 

llara 

dure  further  atatM  that  It 

"lobMM  O 

mwci 

g  wwdliiaf  pfutaat 

af- 

fofta,  aad( 

BOOdl 

■ffl- 

"dSFBB  aetmtlM  taidude  foml  ral 

aad 

outreach  pi 

ragtai 

iMt  aad  maa  aMMUMtt 

onai 

bM  ti^ea  part  la 
Buay  o(  ^*««>  a 

I  tai  tba  9iittad  atatM  over  the 
yean,  tta  cioat  reeoat  aCtata  wm  be 
L  In  the  npcnaiing  "Vour  Daya  Ih  April" 
protaat  in  Waahkigtan  aphadulad  for  April 
1»-S3. 

[toa 


few 


to  Oreg  Lagana.  who 
atthaU.aeaibaaBytai] 
IMS  to  IM4.  the  wnhaaay  re- 
ef form  lattera  and  tde- 
VJB.  dtlaeal  dnrtaig  the 
there. 

lettera  were  proteatlng  al- 
noBuntttad  if  the  U.S.- 
Mr. Lagana  aald. 
he  could  not  prove  the 
or  lattera  were  encouraged 
an  afflHafad  group,  but  he 
reodvad  caDa  about  al- 
InvtiMng  labor  ""'*'—  mem- 
ffom  aama  labor  anloBB 
tai  thalMted 

In  B  Salvador  came  from 
tai  the  Ubttad  Stataa,  and 
from 
aoUdarfty  groupa. 
what  dlrtiiittttil  Mr.  Lagana  the  i 
be  aald.  wm  that  the  taif ormatloB  the  UB. 
on  WM  frequently 
at  beat 
be  aald  aoBW  buman  ili^ta 
In  ■  Salvador  who  were  known  to  be 
to  the  SandlnlatM  would  put 
out  inforamtton  that  dvfUana 
In  guaaiflla  aUimiahM  with 

when  what  really  happfnrd 

ttiat  aoma  guenfllM  tbemaelvM  bad 

klllad^nt  oalla  would  oome  pouring  in 

to  the  UB.  milwaaji  from  Ameri- 

about  dviltan  atrodtlM 

by  guveiiiiiiaiit  troopa. 

Qntta  often  Mr.  Lagana  aald,  tbe  cam- 

plalnta  ware  ftam  letten  which  contalaad  a 

"cobMI  a^anlab  ayntax  that  a  native  apeak- 

ar  of  BngUdi  would  not  uae.  That  led  me  to 

they  were  being  written  in  Salva- 

Mlr.  lagana  aafcL 

aetfvtttaa  tm  college  '^"t*— ^ 
wdl  organlawl  three  or  four  yeara  ago. 
aald  a  trade  union  offldal  who  frequently 
at  vartona  odlegM  natknwtde. 

to  an  artide  publlahed  by  Inter 

tai  New  York  on  De&  3.  1M4. 

"bM  atao  beea  vlatted  by  PBI 

and  BMny  of  ita  10,0M  membera  have 


!).  roota  eanvaaaing  effort  to  i 

the  ran  M  a  group  ttiat  bM  ttwrnMnda  of  people  tai  thdr 

from  the  CIA  and  whoM  apd  bring  many  now  people  Into  acth>a  op- 

are  "former  SomoM  Na-  oootttaa."  aceordlBg  to  a  ( 


appaaia  to  be  madi 
with   apedflc 
obtainart  by  The  Waahtaigtae 


ttaaalOuardomoera."  But 
^  .  _  aopla  ware  taitarvlewad.  acoordtaig  than  Juat 

"I  fbid  It  dUneult  to  eaplatai  why  they  *2*^_^SS^ **^.!y^  *°^ "'^ *'*°' 

[WOLA»  have  taken  tbla  turn  to  tba  left  "'I*'.."'""?'*''  *—  ^°*."?""*  ■*• 

aad  why  they  are  aaaodatad  with  thla  ao-  "f^!*  f*??  ■?— !f^!P'* 

I  thev  have  DTo-  nma  weight  of  pnwattva 

M  avm  rannto-  calM  a  waeonabta  bada  to  baheva  that  tba  that  the  orpmlaatlaa  opealy  aapporta  the 

nmat^arSdm-  CoatiM  a^aga  to  arte  of  tarrorlatic  violaaoe  Mandat  Saadtaitato  guarrillM  (VMLN-Vnt) 

ttffn."  «»»■  «^niiirr  i^^f  ■»  talif  agalaat  unaiaaad  dvlllana."  In  BI  Salvador  and  daewhere  in  Central 

HH^e  told  Tba  Ttatt  *»««*.  "Our  1^  authora  atao  draw  a  policy  < 

to  whether  UdS.  rnVrr  either  <ai-  "TO  the  extent  that  it  to  raaaonably  fo 

lardkeaiBagHbuiMtnrlgbta.  able  that  they  wfll  centtanig  to  aiWBga  tai  CIBPBB  wm  ttadf  a  eraattaa  of  the  ncuv- 

"bnr  view  to  that  what  Latia  Amartea  audi  acta,  aay  iae»ldBB  a<  aid  to  tbe  Ooa-  IDR  aad  waa.  aaaoag  other  tblagii  daalgned 

neaito  to  wot  a  lot  nf  m<il»ato  na  mflltair  tiaa,  dtaraetly  or  taidlraotly,  iy  tba  govern-  to  geaarato  aupport  for  guerrfUa  activity  tai 

euDBort.  Rather,  what  Lattai  ftmarira  nwiito  »■*  of  the  UBttad  StatM  would  render  our  BI  Salvador  aaBoag  BaeBabara  of  the  UB. 

toeeoBaaale     Jiiilnni^iit     and     rwftil  goveramaat  raapondUa  for  their  •eta."  Coagram  aad  tba  Amertaan  public 

diaiwa.'*liaaaid.  Hie  report  of  the  two  iBvaatlgatoia  re-  CIBPBB  organtaara  tai  Waditngton  did  not 

in  the  raoant  pMt.  WOLA  atoo  bM  op-  cdvad  Mr.-adrldge'a  awii  wl-  return  eeveral  tdepbone  calto  from  The 

poaed  tba  iJiniT'tTTP  Ktoatawer  "— Vr'~'  "Our  report  took  bobm  of  the  aftldavtta  Ttaam  for  oomment  But  one  reeearchar  re- 

leport  OB  caatral  AnMrlca.  Mr.  BMridge  that  Mr.  Brody  had  aoOactad  to  bm  If  tbay  porta  that  CI8PBB  o<Pclato  have  denied  tbe 

aald  WOLA  oppoaed  tbe  irtodiigii  Plaa  be-  oouM  be  valldatad.  to aM  if  tai  teet  there  wm    allegattana                           

caaw  it  "ptaWM  a  lot  of  t-t*"-*-  ob  mlU-  aoaie  wibdanBe  to  thCM  diargao."  he  aald.  An  taMagral  component  of  CI8PBB  activity 

tary  aupport  for  tba  rcstaa."  "I  fouad  that  tham  accuMttaBB  bad  beea  to  to  couater  Reagaa  admlnlatrattaB  poUdM 

But  WOLA  WM  atoo  oppoaed  to  B  Sahra-  ooQaetad  m  a  Boattar  of  fact  ware,  tai  fact,  tai  Caatral  Amartea. 

dor's  land  raforaa.  aceordlng  to  one  UB.  con-  true,  diaeovaring  there  wm  a  pattern  (of  "Stop  UB.  Military  Intervention  tai  Cen- 

aultant  who  worked  on  tbe  prograai.  atrodttea]."  be  aald.  tral  America."  reada  a  headline  on  tbe  front 


major  actMttaa  ti  which  the  graop  bM  or^ 
ganlaed  or  parttoAnatad  In  Indnda: 

A  "BMBBtoe  da^onatratloB"  tai  WMbtawtOB 
OB  Mardi  ST.  Ui&  that  wm  ttaaad  to  cotai- 
dde  with  "thaJUL  ordieatratad  bIbcHobb" 
tai  B  Salvador. 

A  "people  t»p<ople"  aid  drive  to  praride 
medical  aadataa^  to  Sabradorana 'ntring  In 
tbe  mut-FDB  ^onH  of  controL  Throogh 
bandreda  of  grtdMooto  fnad-ratolng  aetM- 
tloa.  CISFBS  codaalttaH  ratoad  aaora  than 
$IM.OM.  aurpaadng  tbe  goal  of  the 


"HItfily  vlaiblai  protaat  acttona  taidudtaw 
dvll  dtoobedlanca"  at  Ftet  Benataw.  Oa.. 
and  Port  Braggi  N.C 
troopa  were  betaM  trained  by  UB. 

A  rally  at  tba  Sate  DepartoMnt  to 
tbe  "preddBiittallcarttfleattaa  aaald  vewlag 
human  rt^ta  vkdatlona  In  B  SalvadBr." 

A  proteet  at  the  Honduran  eateav  and 
conanlatM  in  Bunor  dttaa  to  oppoM  "HOa- 
duran  tntarvantMn  in  B  Salvador  and  the 
irowing  um  «f  BondurM  m  a  baM  of  VS. 
directed  military  operattena  tai  the  ragtan." 

dSPBB  aad  BE^  othar  aoUdartty  grpopB 
have  alao  proaioted  latterwritlag 
about  UB.  ptdlet  to  membeia  of 
and  to  UB.  oftldato  tai  other  partB  of  ttw 
world,  aooording  to  CEBPBB  literature  and 
other  aouroea. 


Inter  FtaH  atoo  stated  that  the  group 
"bM  atoo  been  taifOtrated  by  FBI  otftatada." 
dting  an  aUeged  "TBI  taitemal  document 
that  CIBPBB  lawyen  obtained  under  the 
Reedom  of  InformatiaB  Act." 

A  atory  tai  thto  moath'a  Alert  CI8PBB' 
"'"'^tWy  iHiWlffitlini.  outUnH  what  they  call 
a  raeant  obm  "liivolvtaig  the  FBTs  sdaura  of 
a  pannnal  addrem  book  and  dtary"  of  Bd 
BaflBB.  M  he  WM  ratumlng  boBie  from  a  trip 
to  Ntaaragua.  Mr.  HasM  works  for  the  Na- 
tloMl  Natwoik  tai  SoUdailty  with  The  Ntoa- 

A  mnkaaBMn  for  the  TBI  aakl  yeatarday. 
"Tba  m  dOH  not  expand  on  doeumenta 
that  have  bean  rataaaed  under  the  Freedom 
of  information  Act  They  stand  by  tbam- 


nagaidiiig  Mr.  Haaae'a  clatan.  "It  to  before 
the  courts  and  tt  would  be  Inappropriate  to 

The  Fund  for  a  Conaarvative  Majority 
(FCM).  in  Novamber  filed  a  letter  of  com- 
plaJnt  agataiBt  CIBPBB  to  tbe  FMeral  Bee- 
ttaB  Oaaimtostoa.  The  FCM  alleged  that 
CIHPU  "apparently  violated  the  provtoiona 
of  [the  bnrl  In  maUng  expeadlturM  for  the 
puipoM  of  f*ntT*****g  "ifw^wto^HwM  iriiieii 
advooate  the  defeat  of  Ronald 


£.:8AjiAv-  ^-^orjiaaf. 


An  Aasortatad  Pnm  report  quoted  Van 
Oosaa.  a  national  student  organlaer  for 
CIBFIB,  M  aaytng.  "We  have  taken  an  ex- 
plicit poaltton  that  we  have  not  endorsed 
any  preddeatlal  candidate  •  *  *." 


A  wokeaBHUi  OB  bdalf  of  the  FCM  aald 
they  have  not  beard  back  lk«m  the  ISC  ra- 

"They  were  on  every  campw  [he  waat  to], 
tbay  provided  apeakara.  they 
membemhlp  at  the  awetliwi  with 
who  would  hecUe  apeakara  with 
potaits  of  vtow."  the  ofOetol  said. 

He  added  that  the  baraaBM 
M  great  that  many  of  the  meetliigideyedtot 
rupted.  But  the  oCOdal  added  that  reeently. 
"they  loat  thdr  pondL" 

are  orderly  now.  and  while  the 
may  not  be  syaapatbetlc 
they  win  Itoten."  tbe  oHldal  aald. 

He  eald  be  bM  notload  a  dedine  tai 
CIBFBB  acttvUlm  oa  ooDage  eampusH  re- 
ceatly-a  dedlna  he  attaftotM  to  Salvador- 
an  Praddent  Jom  Napoleon  Duarte's  victory 
taithedectloiB. 

NoaetbdesBi  CIBFBB  remalna  active  In 
other  areas,  aad  tta  acttvlttas  have  not  gone 
unnotleed  Iqr  others. 

The  CoBUitttM  Strategy  Proposal  ob- 
tataied  by  The  Waabtavtoa  TtauH  statM 
that  the  group  had  estahHshed  the  f OUow- 
taiggaatofarUM 

"L  Impede  the  wralattOB  of  UB.  Interven- 
tloB  tai  Caatral  America  by  (a)  oaakliw  tbe 
poUtloal  coata  of  a  fuU-acale.  dbect  taitervca- 
ttaa  too  blgb:  (b)  obstruettaw  the  step4iy- 
step  faralatlon  of  UB.  Intarventtaa  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

"X  Proride  pidltieal  and  material  support 
to  tbe  FMUf-FDB  of  B  Salvador  and 

"S.  DefSad  the  Sam^bitoto  reputatlOB. 

"Our  defcaw  of  the  WawHntots  revotatloa 
wm  directly  coatrlbute  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people's  eCfotts  to  fwneoHdate  thdr  revdu- 
tlon."  the  doeuBMat  stataa.  "tt  wm  atoo  un- 
dermine Reagan's  attempts  to  bund  a  'stra- 
tegic fmnsrasus'  In  tbe  UB.  tat  Intervention 
tai  aU  of  Central  America." 

Other  CIBPBB  lltaratuie  daaeribH  tta 
"public  projecttan  strategtes  (propagandaT 
forl9M: 

"Portray  each  stage  of  UB.  intervention 
M  a  step  toward  a  ^Hetnam  war.  Project  the 
urgency  of  stopping  interventloa. 

"Project  an  wnrriing  'Vietnam  war-type' 

"Project  Weagan  h  a  waimoager  aad  bto 
poUdH  M  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

"RefocM  ooaeem  oa  the  Issum  of  human 
rli^te  and  democraciy  In  Central  America. 

"ftoject  the  advancM  bdng  made  by  the 
people  of  Central  America,  partlmlarty  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  FMUf-PDR  bobm  of 
coatroL" 

Some  critics  raise  questions  about 
CIBFBB' origins. 

According  to  IndQiendent  research  atudlfe 
and  documratardeaaed  by  the  State  De- 
partment, CIBFBB  WM  formed  in  IMO  m  a 
reault  of  an  orgaatoatlaeal  tour  by  aa  agent 
for  itae  Sabradoraa  FMIN  guerrillas. 

In  February  and  Mardi  IMO.  a  Fsrtd 
Handal  traveled  to  the  United  StatM  for  tbe 
purpoM  of  "tbe  creation  of  the  Internation- 
al Conmilttee  tai  SoUdartty  with  the  Feopte 
of  B  Salvador,"  according  to  a  report  be 
made  after  tbe  trip. 

A  copy  of  tbe  report  wm  obtained  by  Sal- 
vadoran  military  offlrials  after  a  raid  on  a 
guerrma  location  in  B  Salvador,  according 
to  the  State  Department,  wbldi  subsequent- . 
ly  released  the  rqwrt  and  a  tranalatlon 

Mr.  Randal's  purpose  in  oomiag  to  the 
United  StatM  wm  to  "coordtaiate"  acttrittaa 
among  the  already-exlating  "aoUdarity  com- 
mittees," including  non-communist,  politi- 
cal, religknis  and  human  rlgbte  groupa,  in 
order  to  form  a  nationwide  umbrella  organi- 
Batlon  in  support  of  tbe  FMIN-FDR  "with 
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the  bdp  of  the  CPUSA  (Communlit  Puty 
USA]."  MConUnc  to  the  documents. 

AcconUnc  to  his  report.  Mr.  Hindal 
stated.  ".  .  .  tbe  offloea  of  OoagreHman 
DeUuBM  were  turned  into  our  offices.  Every- 
thinc  lias  done  tbere." 

Mr.  Hsndsl  also  met  with  other  congress 
mna  in  Washtawton  and  with  offldals  from 
the  Cuban  Mhstrwi  to  the  United  If atioos  In 
New  York,  he  wrote.  

The  Communist  Party  USA  (CPU8A)  and 
the  United  States  Peace  Council  (U8PC) 
were  both  instrumental  in  aiding  Mr. 
Handal  in  his  efforu  to  form  a  solidarity 
committee,  he  wrote.  

■  *  *  the  Directorate  of  the  CPUSA. 
among  them  "the  person  reaponsihle  for  the 
U.8.  Peace  Coundl."  according  to  the  docu- 
ments. 

That  individual  was  Sandy  PoUaelu  who 
Mr.  Handal  identified  as  tbe  "solidarity  co- 
ordinator for  the  VA.  Vt»at  CoundL" 

"Sandy  proposed  a  national  conference 
under  the  ausph-es  of  the  US  Peace  Council, 
the  National  Council  of  Cburdies.  Amnesty 
International.  WOLA.  and  various  Impor- 
tant unloos  of  the  ua"  Mr.  Handal  wrote. 

"The  ohlective  of  the  conference  would  be 
to  fTtfik'*'*'  a  support  mechanism  for  the 
solidarity  committees  in  those  states  where 
it  does  not  already  exist."  he  wrote. 

Ms.  Pollack  died  In  a  plane  crash  on  a 
flight  from  Cuba  to  mcaragua  last  January. 

An  FBI  rcpoet  reteated  In  1M3  enUtled 
"Soviet  Active  Measures."  states  that  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Handal's  trip  to  the  United 
States,  the  PMUI  was  setting  up  a  political 
front  In  Mexico  City. 

In  June  IMO.  Sahradoran  leftisU  treated 
the  United  Revolutionary  Directorate 
(DRU).  the. central  poUtlcal  and  military 
planning  and  tasking  operation  for  the  in- 
surgents, the  report  states. 

Mike  Waller,  aa  analyst  and  coauthor  of  a 
soon-to-be  published  book  on  "The  Revolu- 
tion Lobby."  said  that  CI8PEB  has  engaged 
In  "a  massive  effort  to  oppose  Reatan  ad- 
mlnlatratton  policies." 

They  "called  for  the  establishment  of  'sol- 
idarity committees' "  worldwide  "to  serve  as 
propaganda  outlets,  conduits  for  aid.  and  or- 
ganisers of  solidarity  meetings  and  demon- 
strations.'' Mr.  Waller  wrote. The  first  soU- 
dari^  "«— »»»«»tji»  was  CISFBB.  he  said. 

On  March  IS.  IMO.  FMUI  Radio  Vencere- 
mos  In  El  Salvador  reported:  "We  have  orga- 
nised a  large  scdldarity  apparatus  that  en- 
compasses the  whole  planet,  even  in  the 
United  States,  where  one  of  the  most  scttve 
centers  of  solidarity  exists." 

dSPES  leaders  have  denied  that  the 
group  was  founded  or  influenced  by  the 
FMUT,  according  to  Mr.  Waller. 

Some  CI8PBB  critics  charge  that  the 
group's  activities  should  require  them  to 
register  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  government 
under  the  Ptoreign  Agents  Registration  Act 

Tbe  Foreign  Agents  ReglstratlOB  Act  re- 
quires that  organlnttans  In  the  United 
States  which  are  acting  on  behalf  of  foreign 
powers  to  register  as  agents  and  make  re- 
ports Identifying  Uieir  lobbying  activities, 
expenditures  and  literature  It  distribates. 

According  to  officials,  it  may  be  difflcult 
to  Investigate  groups  to  determine  whether 
en-  not  they  sbouM  come  under  the  set.  And 
proving  that  an  organisation  is  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  power  is  often  difficult. 
accOTdIng  to  officials. 

Joel  Uaker.  who  was  in  charge  of  enforc- 
ing tbe  Fonign  Agents  Registration  Act  for 
the  Justloe  Department,  said  the  law  needs 
to  be  "*  *  *  authority  akin  to  admlnist.ratlve 
subpoena  power."  Mr.  Lisker  sakL  Be  is  now 


staff  director  for  the  Senat*  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Taiiorlsm. 

AeeonUng  to  another  offldal.  it  Is  difflcult 
for  the  Justice  Department  to  collect  Infor- 
mation about  organlntlons  unlsss  tbe 
groups  cooperate  or  unless  tbe  Justice  De- 
partment has  "probable  cause"  to  seek 
grand  Jury  acUon  or  request  an  FBI  Investi- 
gatkuL 

"CI8PE8'  objective  Is  a  guerrilla  victory  in 
■1  Salvador  by  the  [guerriBas]."  said  Sam 
Dickens,  Latin  American  expert  for  the 
American  Security  OouneO  Foundattan.  "In 
fact."  he  said.  "It's  the  propaganda  arm  of 
the  FDR  In  tbe  XJA. 

Without  any  question  they  should  be  reg- 
istered under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act."  Mr.  Dickens  said.  "Vm  grsatly  dis- 
turbed that  they  have  not— to  my  knowl- 
edge-been Investigated  by  the  FBL" 
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REAOANI8TAS  VXRSU8 
COMMUNISTA8 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  aiked 
and  was  given  pennigilon  to  addreai 
the  Houae  for  1  minute  and  to  revlie 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  indude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
^^eaker.  let  justice  be  done.  Please 
seat  Rick  Melntyre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  entering  into 
one  of  tlioee  extremely  tense  periods 
in  the  history  of  our  Congress  where 
there  Is  going  to  be  copious  impas- 
sloned  oratory  on  this  House  floor 
about  the  President's  foreign  policy  in 
Central  America.  Yesterday  one  of 
your  leaders  on  the  majority  side  of 
the  aisle,  Mr.  ^jeaker.  referred  to  the 
Contra  democratic  reststaaoe  freedom 
fighters  as  "Reaganlstas."  Has  a  cer- 
tain ring  to  it.  doesnt  it?  One  of  the 
distinguished  Monbers  of  my  side  of 
the  aisle  with  a  bicultural  Himanic 
ba^ground  remarlMd  later.  "I  rather 
like  the  sound  of  that.  •Reaganlstas ' 
Tes.  the  Reaganlstas  versus  the  'Con- 
munistas.' "  111  accept  that  character- 
ization. 

Well,  if  that  is  the  way  this  debate 
unfolds  next  week,  Mr.  ^jeaker.  so  be 
it.  '  t 

However,  in  the  interests  of  coUegla- 
lity  and  fair  play,  I  would  like  to  say. 
Mr.  Speaker,  "en  garde"  to  you  and 
your  team  opposing  the  f orelipi  policy 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  great  American,  and  I  have  re- 
ferred to  you  more  than  once  in  that 
manner  on  this  House  floor,  prepare 
to  hear  the  words  of  (me  of  your 
heros.  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  re- 
peated over  and  over  and  over  again 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  In  the  debate 
next  week.  Because  it  is  the  Kennedy 
doctrine.  I  and  others  wOl  be  eqious- 
ing  and  defending  here  in  the  debate 
on  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  proud  Repub- 
lican who  repeats  again  what  I  have 
told  you  before,  that  the  best  Presi- 
dential speech  I  have  ever  heard  in  my 
life  was  the  inauguration  address  of 
young  President  John  P.  Kennedy  on 


a  biting  cold  January  in  IMl.  In  that 
magnificent  rallying  call  for  fkeedom. 
President  Kennedy  laid  it  on  the  line. 
His  words  ring  down  through  the  dec- 
ades as  true  and  r^evant  as  the  day  he 
spoke  them. 

Mr.  e^ieaker.  the  Communists  are  in 
control  of  the  Government  in  Mana- 
gua. You  and  your  leadership  team  are 
on  the  wrong  side  again. 

Here  is  the  recently  declassified 
series  of  mlnibios  on  the  nine  Com- 
manrtantiTs,  study  them.  Please.  And 
supptnt  your  President. 

I  repeat  what  was  told  to  me  by 
Commando  Eden  Pastora,  the  number 
one  original  Sandinistas'  combatant, 
the  hero  of  the  July  19,  1979.  revolu- 
tionary takeover  of  Managua  Pastora 
maintains  that  "not  one  of  the  nine 
ever  heard  a  shot  in  combat  against 
Samnsa"  Of  course  they  did  rob  binlcs 
a  decade  earlier.  Bank  robbing  is 
hardly  to  be  compared  with  military 
combat  Bank  guwds,  while  sometimes 
armed,  are  not  comparable  to  trained 
soldiers. 

I  submit  for  the  Rbomui  the  bios  of 
the  Managua  Oommunistas.  I  chose 
support  to  the  Reaganlstas.  those  who 
serve  with  the  Democratic  resistance 
forces. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

jost  DAinxL  onao*  (nwwic:  oa  vet  osi 

Presldsnt  (sinoe  January  198S). 

Addressed  as:  Conanduite  Ortega. 

Elected  President  of  Iflearacua  In  Novem- 
ber 1964.  Daniel  Ortega  eontlnuas  to  be  a 
member  of  the  nine-man  National  Dlreetor- 
ate  of  tbe  Sandhilsts  National  Ub«ratlan 
Front  (FBUf).  wbldi  was  femed  in  1«T9. 
During  19gl-a4  be  also  served  as  Coordina- 
tor of  the  Junta  of  tbe  Oovemment  of  Na- 
tltmal  Reeonstnietlan.  a  post  which  gained 
bhn  at  least  de  facto  recognition  as  dilef  of 
sUte.  He  is  a  wwnmltted  Mandst-Lsnlnlit. 
who  often  appears  to  view  the  wortd  almost 
si^dy  In  toms  of  his  own  political  bdlefk. 
He  anwy'T'^t^  In  a  June  I9M  Interview  that 
his  government  was  holding  eleetioHs  "in 
order  to  go  beyond  the  nottons  of  ttadltton- 
sl  bourgeois  democracy"  and  "to  oonsolidate 
the  revolutionary  goveiiiinent." 

Ortega  has  been  partteulariy  aoetMc  In  his 
eritleism  of  Prssldent  Ronald  Reagan.  eaU- 
ing  him  a  wltdi  hunter  and  a  McOartbylte. 
He  has  also  accused  the  Reagan  a<lialnlsli'a- 
tkn  of  seeking  to  "Vletnamlse"  Oeittnd 
America.  In  addition,  he  has  praised  tbe  aid 
Nicaragua  receives  from  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ortega.  M,  comes  from  a  family  that  was 
heavily  Involved  In  tbe  guerrOla  war  to 
topple  the  Somosa  regime.  His  btother. 
Humberto,  Is  a  member  of  tbe  FBUV  Na- 
tional DIreetorate.  Minister  of  Defense,  and 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Sandlnlata  Peo- 
ple's Army.  A  third  brother.  Camllo,  was 
killed  during  the  antl-Sonosa  Insurrection. 
During  the  eariy  laWs  Danid  was  a 
member  of  tbe  leftist  Revirtutlonary  Stu- 
dent Ftont.  He  Joined  the  FBLN  In  the  mld- 
19a0s  and  was  airastcd  In  10ST  for  robbing  a 
bank.  In  late  19T4.  after  FBLN  negotiations 
with  the  government  to  exehanae  several 
prominent  NIcaraguans  YmHA  hostage  by  the 
FBLN.  Ortega  was  released  and  went  Into 
self-imposed  exile  in  Cuba.  Because  he  was  a 
leader  of  the  insurrection  that  toppled  tbe 
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Somosa  govenn^nt.  Ortega  boMs  the  taoo- 
orary  rank  of  ooaiandante  de  la  revoluota 
(oommander  of  tfe  icvOhitiaB).  The  Ortega 
brothers  lead  tbe  TtoreerloU  Ftettan  of  tbe 
FBUf.  Ortega  ls{  married  and  lias  at 
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vm. 


three  children. 
JutanuKiMr 


Uberatlon   Rtmt  (FBUT) 
Ha  bas  actually  beaded  Nlcara- 
!  1979,  when  be  became 
;  of  the  Osanefl  of  State  (the  legis- 
lature doilnc  19T9-84).  Nuncs  bas  a  rqNttar 


tuals. 


nrwfi^Loaii 

WSSbOKBI 


Minister  of  Agmrian  Reform  and  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Cattle  Development 
Addressed  as:  m.  Minister. 
Jaime  Wbedo^  has  been  Mtalster  of 


De- 


Agrarian  Refonnislnce  July  19T9  and  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Os^le  Devdopmant 


cember  1979.  In,  addition,  be 
member  of  tbe  nme-maa  Natiooal  DIreetor- 
ate. the  dedslonittking  body  of  the  audi- 
nisU  National  ^ibm^ioa  Ftaut  (FBUT), 
since  March  197i.  He  Is  also  a  mcaiber  of 
the  newly  creatal  (January  19it)  Natiooal 
Planning  CoundL  wbldi  drafts  eeonomte 
guidelines  for  tb4  directorate.  He  boMs  two 
party  posltionK  eoordlnatflr  o(  the  State 
Committee  and  nember  of  the  PoUtieal 
Committee.  Whetfock  is  often  dsscrlbiirt  in 
the  press  as  tbe  least  idetdotfeal  of  the  di- 
rectorate membeis.  but  be  was  quoted  In  a 
1969  Interview  as  nytng,  "When  Lenin  led 
tbe  Bolsbeviks  to  tbe  eeisure  of  power  .  .  . 
sortaliwn  triumphed.  .  .  .  The  Sbvlat  Ukilan 
.  .  .  has  helped  the  revolutions  on  aO  eonti- 
nents,  partienlany  In  small  eountrtes.  to 
have  their  path  better  daared.' 


Wbeeloek 
mentof  a 
reetorate  to 


bas  istated 


and  the  pei 
After  tbel 
an  Reform 


that  the 
of  tbe  VSLN  Matlonsl  Dl- 
Rafona  portfolio 
tanportanoe  of  aviculture 
to  the  SandlnMa  leaders, 
to  power,  the  Agiail- 
announoed  a  program 
In  wbidi  land  owtoersblp  would  take  one  of 
three  forms:  lame  scale  production  state 
farms,  agricultuifil  oooperattveSi  and  Indl- 
vldually  owned  ^ots.  Wheetock's  196S 
agrarian  reform  ifogram  bas  not  been  able 
to  make  improveSunts  In  Nlearagnali  agri- 
cultural output   i 

Wheelock  has  visited  numerous  eountries. 
Including  Costa  Hfeca.  the  United  States,  and 
Libya,  on  behalf  if  the  QovetnaMBt  of  Na- 
tional Reooostruatlon  and  tbe  FBUf.  He 
has  aoeused  the  uiited  States  of  attseapttng 
to  isolate  Nlearana  ecooomieally.  subjugat- 
ing  the  Costa  Rxan  Oovemment  turning 
Honduras  Into  a  msdst-llke  state,  and  Inter- 
veniag  in  El  Salvwr. 

Wheelock  oomoi  from  a  wealthy  family. 
He  Is  a  former  law  professor.  Aeoordlng  to 
prem  reports,  bei  was  scouaed  of  killing  a 
National  Ouard  Officer  In  1970.  He  subse- 
quently fled  to  ChUe.  where  he  studied  agri- 
cultural law.  In  1976.  he  returned  to  Nicara- 
gua, where  he  remained  underground  until 
emerging  as  a  giinrlUa  commander  durfotg 
the  dvO  war  i 
ttomoaa  In  the 
member  of  the 
FSLN.Becau 
rectlon  that 
ment  Whedock 
comaadaate  ds 
of  the  revolution)! 

Wheelock.  87,  has  written 
monographs.  He  as  married  to  the  f otner 
Vanesa  Castro  Cardenal,  who  la  a  member 
of  the  Sandlnlatii  AssemUy  and  the  State 
Committee.  She  Js  related  to  Minister  of 
Culture  Ernesto  OardenaL 
csaLos  innm  tnfcB  (raoiraiic  ■uoaisaa) 

President  Natmal  Assembly  (since  Janu- 
ary 1965). 

Addressed  as:  Mk*.  President 

Carloa  Nunes  law  been  a  member  of  tbe 
nine-man  NatlonsI  Directorate  of  the  Sandl- 


1970s.  He  Is 

tetioD  of  the 
I  was  a  leader  of  the  taisur- 
the  Soesoaa  guveiu- 
I  the  beoorary  rankof 
reoolvelOa  (e 


politleal  Hgbtwdi^t  who  follows 
tbe  lead  df  others.  Under  bis  giiirtanfr.  the 
Natioqal  assfiiiWy  has  beoome  Bttle  more 
than  a  nlM>ci  stamp.  It  Is  charged  with  writ- 
ing a  new  ooostttution  snd  passftig  laws; 
however,  no  bm  reaches  the  floor  without 
NunoB  approval,  and  no  bills  pam  without 
the  eeosent  of  tbe  FBUf  maidclty  in  the  As- 
ssmMy.  Nuncs  Is  also  head  of  the  Propagan- 
da and  Political  Education  Dowtment  of 
tbe  FBUf  and  takes  a  frequent  hand  in  the 
dbeettai  of  tbe  offlcial  FBUf  daily  newspa- 
per. Banleada.  He  Is  unimaginative,  howev- 
er, and  often  fUls  back  on  ^y"***"  riieto- 
rie.  Nunes  bas  pubUdy  socused  the  United 
States  of  destabilising  Central  America. 

NUMB  has  been  described  in  the  press  ss 
an  espertsnosd  guerrilla.  Because  be  was  a 
leader  of  the  Insurrectlaa  that  brought  the 
FBUf  to  power,  he  holds  the  honorary  raidi 
of  ooBunandante  de  le  revoludon  (oom- 
mander of  the  revolution).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Proletariat  Fwtlon  of  the  FBLN. 
Sinee  1979  be  bas  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Cuba,  tbe  Uhlted  States,  and  East- 
ern and  Western  Europe  on  behalf  of  the 
FBUf. 

NUnes.  86,  Is  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Central  Bank  President  Joaquin  Cuadra 
CbamosTo  and  Is  the  brother-in-law  of  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Joaquin  Cuadra  Lacayo.  Two 
of  bis  brother  and  a  dster  hold  high-level 
government  or  party  positions. 

'  nasromo  auiz  hkshArdbz  (PBomnc: 

BOOXXS) 

of  Foreign  Cooperation  (sinoe 
January  1966). 

Addrasasdsa:  Mr.  Minister. 

Henry  Rub  baa  been  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional DIreetatate.  the  dedskmrnaking  body 
of  tbe  Sandlnlsta  National  UboatUm  Front 
(FBUf),  since  March  1979  and  a  membo*  of 
tbe  State  Cooualttee  of  the  FBLN  since 
September  1960.  As  Minister  of  Foreign  Co- 
operatian.  be  Is  reqxmsible  for  developing 
foreign  trade  and  dealing  with  inteniatlonal 
trade  oraanlsations.  He  is  also  sn  impmtant 
member  of  the  National  Planning  Council,  a 
Cabinei  committee  that  imnrldes  the  nine- 
man  direeterate  with  eocmomlc  policy  guide- 
lines and'  suggestions.  He  served  during 
19Vt-6«  as  MInlstw  of  Planning  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  f onnulating  and  implementing 
Nicaraguan  economic  policies.  Many  times 
Ruk  has  denounoed  what  he  calls  US  eco- 
nomic aggresston  against  Nicaragua.  During 
tbe  past  dx  years  he  has  traveled  extendve- 
ly  In  Soviet  Bkw  oountrles  to  gain  economic 
and  poUtieal  support  for  the  Bandlnista  gov- 


Ruis  received  his  early  education  in  Nica- 
ragua, where  he  won  awards  ss  best  student 
in  several  schools.  In  the  late  19Ms  he  stud- 
led  for  a  year  in  Moaoow  at  Patitoe  Lu- 
mumba Untverdty  on  a  scholarship  from 
the  NIcaraguaa  Socialist  Fsrty.  Upon  his 
return  to  mcaragua,  he  Joined  the  FBUfs 
struggle  against  President  Anastaslo 
Odiayle.  In  late  1967  Rub  was  sent 
to  Cuba  fbr  six  months  of  training.  Before 
the  FBUf  takeover  In  1979,  he  spent  much 
of  bis  time  In  the  mountains  of  northern 
Nicaragua.  Because  he  was  a  guerrilla  leader 
In  the  tasurreftian  that  brought  the  FSLN 
to  power.  Ruls  holds  tbe  honorary  rank  of 
oommandante  de  la  revoludOn  (commander 
of  tbe  revolution).  He  Is  a  member  of  TOmSs 
Borge's  Rokmged  Popular  War  Fsctlon  of 
the  FBLN. 


Rds  Is  41  years  old. 

SATABBO  SBC*  CSSTSaO  (PBOmnC  SBBAT) 

Member,  Natkmal  DIreetorate.  Banrtlntrta 
National  Uberatlon  Front  (dnce  Mardi 
1979). 

Addressed  ss:  Comandante  Aroe. 

Former  Journalist  and  profeasor  Bayardo 
Aroe  Is  one  of  the  most  hard  line  of  the  nine 
members  of  tbe  Natiooal  Directorate  of  the 
Handlnlds  National  Uberatloa  Front 
(FSUf ).  Ftam  May  unto  Septeaiber  1960  he 
was  Presideot  of  the  State  Coundl.  and  be 
bas  served  sinoe  September  1960  ss  ooordl- 
nator  of  tbe  FBUf  Pirtttical  Committee  and 
lU  Natiooal  Secretariat  Stnoe  the  FBUf 
came  to  power  In  July  1979.  Aroe  has  ooo- 
dstently  manlffated  hostility  toward  the 
United  States  in  bis  public  statemenU.  He 
this  country  of  having  wariike 
toward  Nicaragua  and  of  bdng 
the  main  cause  of  his  country's  economic 
problems.  In  a  May  1964  addrem  to  leaders 
of  the  Moeoow-Une  Nicaraguan  Socialist. 
Party  on  the  basic  goals  of  the  Sandlnlsrs 
leadership,  be  affirmed  tbat  "Sandlnlsm  Is 
.  .  .  Mandm"  and  explained  that  "wc  have 
not  nioweverl.  dedared  this  puldldy  and 
officially"  becauae  "our  strategle  alUes  tdl 
us  not  to  dedare  ouisdves  Mandst-Lenlnlst 
not  to  dedare  socialism." 

Acre  holds  a  degree  In  Jouinallsm  from 
the  National  Autonomous  Uhiverdty  of 
mcaragua.  During  bis  student  days  there  he 
worked  for  two  years  (1966-70)  as  a  reporter 
iat  the  opposition  dally  La  Prtnaa  and 
sored  as  vice  president  (1969-70)  of  the  stu- 
dent governing  body.  He  first  became  In- 
volved with  the  FBUf  In  1971,  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Revolutiaoary  Student 
Ront  a  Oooununist  group  affOiated  with 
the  Sandinistas.  Aroe  travels  to  Cuba  fre- 
quently, and  be  has  represented  the  FBUf 
at  meetings  of  the  Hodalist  IntematiaaaL 
Becauae  he  was  a  guerrilla  leader  In  tbe  in- 
surrection that  brought  the  FBUf  to  power, 
he  htdds  the  honorary  rank  of  ooMumdante 
de  la  revolweUm  (commander  of  tbe  revtdu- 
tlon).  He  Is  a  member  of  TomAs  Borge's  Pro- 
longed Popular  War  Faetlao  of  the  FBUf. 

Aroe.  who  Is  about  88.  Is  married  ud  has 
children. 

HUMsaaiu  oaiBOA  asavasaA  (raomnc: 

OXZATOA) 

Commander  in  Chief,  Sanrtlnista.  People's 
Anny;  Minister  of  Defense. 

Addressed  ss:  Mr.  Minister. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Sandinista  People's  Army 
(since  August  1979)  and  as  Minister  of  De- 
fense (since  December  1979).  Humb»to 
Ortega  has  been  Commander  of  the  Sandl- 
nlste  People's  MOltla  since  July  1961.  He 
hss  also  been  a  member  of  the  National  Di- 
rectorate, the  decisionmaking  body  of  the 
SsndlnlsU  National  Uberatlon  Front 
(FBUf),  since  March  1979.  He  serves  as  co- 
ordinator of  tbe  Defense  and  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  FBUf  and  is  a  member  of  the 
party's  Political  Committee.  He  has  traveled 
to  various  countries,  including  Cuba,  the 
USSR,  and  Vietnam,  to  establish  military 
supply  and  training  relationships.  In  a  well- 
pubUdsed  veech  in  1981  Ortega  equated 
Sanrtiniam  with  Mandsm-Lenlnlsm.  US 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  investlgatfams 
during  1968-64  indicated  that  Ortega  ws^ 
aware  that  drugs  were  being  illegally  trans- 
ported through  Nicaragua. 

According  to  the  press.  Ortega  has  said 
that  his  country's  mUltsry  buOdup  Is  the 
result  of  mounting  internal  and  external 
counterrevolutionary  threats.  As  Defense 
Minister,  he  hss  stressed  that  strengthening 
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In  the  tee*  of  wbat  be  calls  US  ic- 
■tiMlnn  li  the  fint  pftarttjr  of  the  revohi- 
tkn.  In  t«»«w>en»i  In  the  iprlns  of  IMS.  be 
threatened  the  Bontawi  Ooveniraent  with 
intenal  mMnli  fran  Bonduran  leftMe  If 
It  oanthmed  to  aopport  the  antt-SandmieU 
f oieee.  He  hae  threatened  to  banc  mwiibere 
of  the  owwaltlap  fMm  lamp  poets  In  the 
event  of  any  anned  Intarvcntkin  In  his 
try.  Aepeadinc  to  a  September  IMS 
York  wwHine  arttde.  Ortaia  Implied  that 
be  would  be  wflUnc  to  spnod  the  revolution 
In  Central  Anwrtea.  Be  stated.  "Of  course 
we  are  not  aahamid  to  be  belpinc  B  Salra- 
dor.  We  would  like  to  bdp  aU  revobitionB." 
The  son  of  revotaitlanarleB.  Ortega  beeame 
active  at  an  eaily  aae  In  a  student  move- 
to  overthiuvlus  Fresldcnt 
Debaile.  He  Jodied  the 
VBUf  tai  the  mid-lMtti.  and  by  I9n  be  bad 
become  one  of  Its  leadefa.  HIi  revotottaiary 
aettvMea  have  taiduded  99!t!tlpatk»  bi  a 

a  poaU 
Carioa 
tai  IVrS).  Duitac 
Ortega  was  wounded 
be  loat  the  use  of  bis 
and  has  only  partial  use  of  bis 
left  band.  He  Is  widely  known  as  the  prtnd- 
pal  TtatTgltt  of  the  lusuiiectlon  that  over- 
threw SooMa  bi  July  in*.  Because  be  was 
a  leader  of  that  bMurrectton.  be  holds  the 
rank  of  oommandante  de  la  revo- 
1  (eoaomander  of  the  revolutlan).  Be  Is 
a  leader  of  the  TereetMa  fbctlon  of  the 

rauf. 

Durliw  the  paat  several  yean,  Ortega  has 
vWted  Vietnam.  Cbmbodia,  lAoa.  Cuba,  the 

tai  Butem 
He  Is  about  4S  yean  old.  Be  Is  mar- 
ried, ms  brother  Daniel  Is  Prealdent  of 
p«B  on  the  VBUr  Ma- 
Dlroetetate.      Another      brother, 
was  killed  tai  a  battle  with  Somaaa's 
Mational  Guard. 


FMple's  Army  tai  August- IITO.  B«  Is  a 
of  the  proletariat  Fbetlon  of  the 
Ourli«  DeesB^  l»1»<Apra  IMO  he 
Vice  Iflnlsttr  of  DefMiaa.  Because  be 
a  leader  of  the  tamrrsetlan  that 
brai«tat  the  VUOM  to  power.  Xm  hoMs  the 
honorary  lank  of  eommandante  de  larevo- 
hMMn  (eoaamander  of  the  revobitiaa). 

CarrMn.  who  Is  about  SS.  Is  rnanlad  to  the 
fanner  Patrfda  Laoayo.  A  brother.  CUtao.  Is 
the  natlangl  coordlnatar  of  the  1*  JUy  flu- 
dtaiMa  Totth.  A  sMar.  CHocla.  Is 
meral  of  the 
1^  Organlntlan.  A  cousin.  Javier.  Is  a 
ta>  the  Hanrtbilera  Popular 
Army.  . 


liberation  Itant  Mnee  March 


Blean  jaD  PBUf 

(irtio 
the 


ton  rsaamsi  caoi 

If atlsBal  Directorate.  SandtaiisU 
Libsratlan   Front   (sinee   ICareb 

Addiwned  m:  COmandante  Curldn. 

Luis  OutMb  baa  ben  a  rasmber  of -the 
National  Dtrectonte.  the  de>-lslnnmak1ng 
body  of  the  ^~'*"^«  Natlcnal  Uberatkm 
PkOBt  (VOUrx  atoee  Its  taieepttai  tai  March 
isn.  Prsas  repotta  taidleate  that  be  has 

s Iliiiiu  been  the  directorate^  spokwman 

In  dialognsa  with  ncn-flsnilliilsl  a  groups  In 
the  oountry.  Since  late  1M4  be  baa  been  In- 
volvod  tai  talks  about  eeaae-flre  proposals 
with  Indian  opposittai  leader  Brooklyn 
BIwa.  He  baa  alao  served  staioe  April  IMO 
aa  Vice  MtBriatar  of  Interlcr  and  baa  Cabfeiet 
rank.  Carrldn  baa  pubUdy  iiUlelsiirl  US 
pottey  toward  CMtial  Aflserlea. 
this  country*  military  support  to 
m  a  «eeeb  tai  IMruary  IMS  be 

I  that  the  U8  Ouveiuinent  bad  a  $» 
I  to  duBlBMlBe  Nicaragua,  and 
be  linked  the  plan  to  a  bamMng  that  month 
at  Sandino  Airport.  In  an  taitervlcMV  pub- 
Itahed  the  foOowtaig  July,  be  stated  that 
"The  war  with  the  oounterrevolutionarieB" 
bad  begun.  Be  blamed  the  Increase  In  coun- 
teiievoiutlcpary  operattans  tai  bis  oountry 
on  acttvitiee  of  the  US  Oovemment.  lAtin 
Amote^  meroenarleB.  and  the  Bonduran 
mUltaiy. 

GairtCn  Is  the  son  of  a  buslnwsmsn  and 
banker.  Be  was  active  tai  PBUf  aetlvltlea  at 
the  NatlaBal  Autonomous  University  of 
Ntearagna  durliw  the  late  ISMs.  In  1970  be 
Joined  a  rural  guerrilla  command  Be 
vice  oanawnder  of  the 


Natienal  Directorate. 
National 
lOT*). 

as:  Oomandante  Tbada 
'  of  the  ninoman  National  Di- 
rectorate. Victor  Tbrado  btfoogs  to  the  ded- 
iliaimatliig  body  of  the  SandlnMa  National 
Uberatlan  PMnt  (PSLN).  In  a  roorganiaa- 
tton  of  the  P8LN  tai  Septambsr  IMO. 
Ttaado.  wiw  baa  aarvad  as  a  member  of  the 
■ucutlve  niaiimlsslnn  of  the  IBUr  Nation- 
al DIraetorate  and  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Ooaamlttee  of  the  PSLN  Natkmal  Secretar- 
iat, was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Organlaatian  and  Mam  Work  and  placed  In 
diarge  of  labor  activities.  During  PMaruary- 
fleptember  ISM  be  also  served  as  coordhiar 
tor  of  the  State  and  Military 
of  the  National  Dbectorate.  At  the 
of  a  aeminar  on  Marxtat 
tai  Managua  tai  February 
Tlrado  dtacoased  the  links  between 
and  tiie  ffamWrrtrtf  revolution.  Be  afflmed 
that  Marxism  was  the  baale  wwinonent  of 
the  Ideology  of  the  revolutlan  and  said  that 
without  both  Sandtam  and  Marx,  the  revohi- 
tlon  would  not  have  been  pomlbis 

Tlrado  has  frequently  oltldBed  the  poll- 
dee  of  the  Ubited  States.  In  January  ISW 
he  stated  that  "Baagan's  policy  Is  not  eter- 
oaL  It  win  coUapse  any  time  became  it  rep- 
reeento  a  mistake,  not  only  for  the  United 
Statae  but  for  the  worid  capitalist  v>tem 
. .  .  the  tanpoflallat  poUey  toward  Nicaragua 
and  other  backward  countrlea  la  a  temrM 
poUey  aimed  at  ibliiiiliig  our  eeownmlB  In- 
dependence  through  financial  embargoes  or 
military  aggression.  In  a  ipeedi  lb  Mbrnary 
ISM.  Tlrado  aeeuaed  the  USOorerBBMnt  of 
complicity  In  a  bomb  explodaB  In  Sandino 
A^^porx  that  BMOth. 

Tlrado  was  bam  tai  Boaarlo,  MOieo.  fU 
firat  came  tai  contaot  with  Hlcaraguan  Bm- 
dtaiMM  tai  MMdee  lb  IMl  and  haa  paitld- 
pated  bi  PBLM  aolMtiaa  sinea  than.  H*  waa 
a  frtmd  and  eempanlon  of  PBUf  founder 
Outeo  rwiBsna  Amador,  who  waa  kHlad  tan 
ISTS.  Aeeordtaig  to  the  Meikan  prsas. 
Tlrado  was  a  mamber  of  the  Cnmmimlat 
Party  of  Mmeo  dnrtng  the  awly  and  mld- 
1S60B.  Ottiar  pram  roperta  alato  that  ba  par- 
tldpatad  tai  guerrlUa  aotlvltiaa  ta  Dosthsm 
NIcaragoa  througboot  the  ISTti  and  for  a 
loiw  ttane  lived  and  woffead  wlOi  the  poaa- 
ants  tai  that  area.  Because  ba  waa  a  leader  of 
the  taMurreetlan  that  brought  tba  Btndlnii- 
tas  to  power,  he  holds  the  hoBoraiy  tank  of 
oomandante  de  la  revotuddn  (Ccmmanrtar 
of  the  revobitlon).  Moreover,  the  N1ear»- 
guan  Oovammant  of  Natleaal 
tkm  granted  btan  dtlamlUp  in 

r  tai  recognition  of  bia  bnportant  role  In 
revtdutian.  He  la  a  mambaf  of  the  Ter- 
of  the  VBLM.  Btawe  the 
to  power,  nrado.  tf.  baa  iMted 
Syria, 


Poland.  Bast  Oeimany.  Vietnam,  and  the 
United  States. 

tohAs  Bonea  luaxona  (pmnnxie  aoaaAT> 
MtailBter  of  Interior  (since  July  lOTS). 
Mr.Mbitatar. 

la  the  laat  surviving  member 
of  the  tno  that  founded  the  Sandlnlsta  Na- 
tlanol  liberatlan  Ptont  (PSLN)  tai  IMl.  Be 
serves  as  a  member  of  tts  National  Dlreetor- 
ate.  a  nine^Mn  group  tbat  plaas  and  directs 
the  party's  activttlae.  As  Ibtarler  Mtailster. 
he  Is  tai  diarpe  of  the  police  and  taitemal  ae- 
eurlty  apparatua.  Be  often  uem  the  police  to 
Intimidate  and  control  diassnters.  Borge 
on  the  DefsBse  and  Security 
of  the  PBUI  and  k  assistant 
tai  diief  (the  third  highaot  post) 
of  the  nanrthilera  People's  Army.  B»  Is  dedi- 
cated  to   Marxiam-LHitailsm   and  to  the 

W^y-  "T"-**"'— '*  **  — fMtAhif  m.  rViin. 
mrmlat  Pffl^^'  **^  amiMW—to  im^ar  In  lilaa. 

ragua.  doady  aligned  With  the  Soviet  Ublon 
and  Cuba.  In  a  Playboy  Interview  In  Sep- 
tember ISH  be  stated:  "I  told  Cmy  mother] 
that  I  would  not  be  blartmaHed  by  her 
and  her  naivete  and  tbat  I ' 
Be  baa  stated  that  a 
eoanomy  can  exist  In  Nicaragua  only  In  the 
context  of  the  revolution,  "where  aodal  cri- 
teria prednwhiate  over  the  taidhrldual's 
wtahee."  In  an  taiteiTlew  tai  Im  Monde  Diplo- 
matique taa  September  ISM.  be 
"There  cannot  be  a  mixad  econoB 
Identical  to  the  one  tai  Vensanda  or  a  pollU- 
cal  pluralian  Idcntloal  to  MUleo'a  ...  we 


As  Mtailster  qf  Interior,  Barge  haa  defend- 
ed bis  government's  human  rights  polldea 
and  baa  stated  that  poUee  aboam  win  be  00*^ 
rectad.  lb  addltlaB.  be  hae  crttMaed  the  Nlo- 
araguan  private  sector,  dalmtaig  that 

the  comBion  man  and  rsipcnsiblo  tat  the 
aodal  and  cultural  baekwarteam  of  the 
people.  Be  baa  further  ( 
tivism  bi  the  private  I 
critical  of  US  pottey  toward  Centnl 
lea.  dalmbig.  f  or  exaaHrta.  that  the  I 
trdtlcB  of  n  mills 
uMd  the  possible  throat  of  the 
of  Soviet  misaDm  tai  Nicaragua  to  Justify 
gMBg  U8  mUttary  aid  to  Bondnaa,  BI  Sal- 
vador, and  Nicaragua  anti  Sandbilaras  US 
Drug  bf oreement  Ageney  tawesMgatlnna  tai 
ISM-M  hnpilffated  a  Nloanguan  who  re- 
portedly had  doae  tlm  to  Borge  tai  nareotto 
tratfkktaig. 

Barge  studied  law  at  the  NsUcnal  Uobrer- 
slty  of  Lste.  Be  was  Jailed  from  ISM  untfl 
ISM  for  studsnt  aettvlem.  laaprlaaned  agatai 
tan  ISTS.  he  waa  nieaaed  and  flown  to 
in  August  ISTi  aa  one  of  a  group  of 
isn  ««»»'«f-*  tat  more  than 
1.0M  bostagM  bdd  by  the  Sandlnlatas  tai 
National  Fdaoa.  Borge  Is  the 
'  of  the  Popular  Prolonged  War  (OFP) 
of  the  PBUr.  During  the  struggle 
PiesldsBt  imstasltr  Somoaa  tai  the 
ItTOs,  the  GPP  attracted  a  foBowtag  of  stu- 
dents and  other  yontha  who  dodared  their 
bettef  tai  caban«tyle  guerrilla  warfire  as  a 
way  to  oi^erthpow  the  reginae.  Because  he 
a  leader  of  the  ineurreetlcn  agalnat 
be  holds  the  honorary  rank  of  co- 
de la  revoluddn  (commander  of 
the  revdutlan). 

Borge.  M.  has  been  married  at  least  twice. 
A  wife  was  muidered  by  the  NIcaraguan  Na- 
tional Guard  tas  July  1S7S. 


PROPOeEp  KLmntATlOM  OF 
TERRITO^UAL  EXEIfPIION 

(Mr.  DB  LUqo  asked  and 
permlabm  to  iddrMS  the  HMim  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu  and  tndude  extraneous  mate- 
riaL) 

Mr.  OB  LUOO.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.^  we  are  a 
but  scmietlmeB  we  can  do 
things. 

I  reeehred  in  my  office  yesterday  an 
excellent  letter  from  my  good  fktand. 
Jaimb  Pram,  the  dtotingwtshed  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rieo. 
C(Vles  of  thisjletter  with  the  attadi- 
ment  were  seni  to  all  Members  of  Ooo- 
greas.  I  want  to  urge  all  Membos  of 
the  House  to  bke  a  moment  to  read 
the  letter  ftool  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner and  the  attachment,  an  artlde 
which  appear^  tn  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  ApHl  11  of  Uils  year,  writ- 
ten by  Normal  Ture.  who.  from  IMl 
to  1962,  WM  ihe  Under  Secretary  of 
Tax  and  Eeonnmlc  Affairs  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

The  Commofiwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
la  an  AmerleiBi  success  story  in  the 
highly  volatile!  and  imp(»tant  Cariiibe- 
an.  The  suooeM  came  about  throui^ 
"Operation  Bootstrap"  whldi  is  based 
on  section  0M  jof  the  Tax  Code,  the  so- 
called  territorial  exemption. 

Now.  under  fhe  Treasury  tax  simpli- 
fication proposal,  they  want  to  do 
away  with  sed^oo  9M.  This  seeti<m 
936  provision  h  the  basis  of  an  Ameri- 
can succeM  st^.  the  transformatian 
of  a  povoly-sttldcen  island  in  the  Car- 
ibbean into  a[ino8peroos  island  com- 
munity that  lall  Amerleans  can  be 
proud  of.  I  hi^  that  my  frtends  wHl 
read  thte  lettef  and  think  very  careful- 
ly before  takh|s  action  whidi  oould  be 
disastrous  tat  Puerto  Rioo  and  ex- 
tremely hanui^  to  the  best  interest  of 
our  oountry. 

Boo^  or  Hmmmnsuivcs. 
WuMmgton,  DC,  April  t$.  fU. 

DauOoiuM^K  The  Oongram  may  aoon 
be  faced  with  a^me  bard  ebotom  regarding 
\%-w  ^impiHtfW^*!  iiMasiiiia  Oneof  thsBua 
matter  of  vital  i^sportanoe  to  the  S.B  milUan 
American  fltlar^  of  Puerto  Bieo  wblefa  I 
repreaent.  is  thSeUminatkm  of  Seetlan  SM 
of  the  IBS  Oodek  better  known  as  the  "terri- 
torial aempUct"  stated  for  extinetlcn  by 
tbe  VA.  Departiient  of  the  Treasury. 

Needlem  to  aiy  tbe  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  Puertoi  lUoo  are  oppoaad  to  that 
propceal  wbldi  jmuld  substantially  oaeslate 
tbe  already  dhsial  unemploymant  dtnatlon 
In  the  IsIandTolldany  eaibnated  at  »%.of 
tbe  tatbor  force  ifl^t  now.  TiM  repeal  of  See- 
tlon  SM  wm  dauae  severe  economic  and 
aodal  baidriiipa^tai  Puerto  BIco  irtiile  pro- 
ducliw  no  appridable  revenue  gaina  and  a 
significant  netirevenue  lorn  lor  tha  VB. 
Traesury.  It  ^aaSA  also  undermtaie  the 
united  States  security  taitereeta  bi  the  poUt- 
leal  stabOity  oC  the  Caribbean  ragkn  and 
place  an  cneroes  strain  on  UJB.-PJL  rda* 
tloo.  Both  Piinto  Bico  and  the  Ubitad 
Statea  have  a  «lg  stake  tai  f areataOtaig  tbe 
eoonomle  ebaoS  that  could  oMw  tai 
Island  proud  of  its  long  term 
with  the  XTbitedlStatea. 


Ture  has  oontrlbutad  an  enligfat- 
eedng  artlde  to  the  debate  on  Section  SM 
entlOBd  "Treasury  Preparm  a  Caribbean 
Awterlty  Initiative''  publlshed  tai  The  Wall 
SCraef  Jommul  of  April  11,  ISM.  I  share  it 
with  you  on  the  reverse  of  this  letter  In  the 
hope  ttiat  you  wm  agree  with  us  that  the 
-"-'—*««•■  of  Section  SM  from  the  Tax 
Code  would  be  unttandy.  very  detrimental 
to  tbe  U.8..  and.  as  Ture 
seyac".  . .  repealing  a  ueeful  tax  provision  Is 
hardly  the  beet  way  to  stanpUfy  it.  .  . 

Cordially.  

Jaimb  B  Pusua, 
Member  of  Congnaa, 

[Pkom  ttae'ixraU  Street  Journal.  Apr.  11, 
ISMl 


A  CAanaaui  AostBorr 
ImixAnvB 
(By  Norman  B  Ture) 

A  Tteaaury  Departibent  official  onoe  cal- 
culated on  the  back  of  an  envelope  iHiat  the 
"ooet"  was  of  not  applying  the  corporate 
tnccene  tax  to  Puerto  Blcan  subsidiaries  td 
T»«y«««iM«i  corporaitiona.  It  went  like  this: 
Tou  figure  out  wBat  the  ooiporatlona  would 
pay  If  they  bad  to  pay  tbe  tax  and.  of 
course,  nottiing  dee  changed.  Tou  assiimf. 
that  is.  that  the  idant  would  stiU  be  In 
Puerto  Bloo.  or  at  least  in  territory  subject 
to  UJB.  taxea.  Then  you  divide  this  number 
by  tbe  number  of  Puerto  BIcans  on  the  pay- 
nifti  of  tbase  ptants.  Tou  find  that  it's 
"MwiHS"  to  give  the  Puerto  BIcans  more 
foodstampa. 

Bver  since  this  Idiot  calculation  was  first 
made,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
been  gunniiw  for  Section  SM  of  tbe  IRS 
code,  the  posseeslons  corporation  tax  credit. 

mider  thia  provialon.  attUiates  of  VA. 
wMiwiaini  rtmtipmntmm  engaged  in  buslnem  in 
a  UjB.  jifimf  Inn  chiefly  In  Puerto  Rico, 
may  daim  a  credit  against  their  federal 
taicaBMtax  UabmtlM  with  reject  to  the 
taMcme  produced  by  tbeee  afflliates  tai  tbe 
liumraelnn  Coupled  with  tbe  tax  holidays 
granted  by  Puerto  Rico  under  Operation 
Bootstrap.  quaUfying  immrmlnne  ootpora- 
tlcne  are  eubstantlally  free  of  Income  tax  on 
their  poeaeaslflas  source  Income.  Hie  Treas- 
ury Departmenrs  tax-refonn  propooal 
to  repeal  the  SecttoD  SM  tax  credit 
it  bdleves  that  the  current  pomes 
eotporiftlana  tax  system  is  complex. 


Tbe  complexity  In  the  posseesians  corpo- 
rations provldan  Is,  of  course,  pttanarOy  of 
the  Ttaasurys  owb  making.  Treasury  Is  to 
be  «««■■■■— ~i««t  for  acknowledging  this  oom- 
plextty.  but  repealing  a  uaeful  tax  provision 
is  hardly  the  bast  way  to  stanpUfy  It.  Tbe 
charge  that  the  credit  is  expensive  and  Inef- 
fectbw  iabaaed  on  the  Treasury's  grom  over- 
estimate of  the  tax  revenue  It  forgow  be- 
canae  of  the  credit  and  an  equally  gram  un- 
ili  I  iMliiiiatir  of  the  number  of  Jobe  that 
result  from  the  operatloas  of  poossssian  eor- 
poratloos  tai  response  to  the  Section  SM 

Tbe  Treasury  Department,  not  wOltaig  to 
give  the  Puerto  Rioana  cold  turitey.  ao- 
knowledgm  that  repeal  of  the  credit  wiU 
caiwe  dtarupttoos  in  the  pomesslons.  par- 
tieulaily  in  Puerto  Bloo.  It  propoaes.  there- 
fore, to  nplaee  the  present  Seetlan  SM 
credit  with  a  "wage  credit"  tbat.  It  asserts, 
wffl  bs  more  oost-etfective. 

Tbe  Treasury  Department  is  wrong. 

■me  so^sUed  wage  credit  would  be  a  fixed 
dollar  amount  per  hour  worked  by  all 
people  employed  in  the  possession  by  an  ea- 
taUtabment  engaged  In  manufacturing. 
Tble  amount  would  be  S0%  of  tbe  minimum 


wage  applicable  to  sudi  employees  tn  tbe 
first  year— 1SS7.  decreasing  by  10%  a  year 
»««g«i«««"g  tai  ISN  unto  It  is  completely 
phased  out  tai  ISSS.  Tbe  credit  would  spply 
agataist  the  federal  taicame-tax  UablUty  an 
tbe  posseeeian  source  profits  of  the  compa- 
ny. For  this  reason,  it  is  obvioudy  wrong  to 
treat  the  wage  credit  es  a  subsidy  for  em- 
ployment. Tbe  credit  would  reduce  the  tax 
on  profits,  not  on  wagea.  It  would,  there- 
fore, reduce  the  cost  of  using  capital,  al- 
thouili  not  to  anywhere  near  the  aame 
extent  es  the  present  credit.  It  would  not 
reduce  the  ooet  of  labor. 

Tbe  propoeed  wage  credtt  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  severe  cutback  In  tbe  existtaig  See- 
tlan SM  credit.  As  sudi.  It  would  do  Uttle  to 
reduce  complexity,  and  It  certainly  would 
not  be  more  effective  In  promoting  employ- 
ment. And  unlem  one  rellm  on  the  Ttaas- 
ury's  Implidt  aseimipWon  of  inert,  non^e- 
sponsive  taxpayers,  it  wont  produce  any  of 
tbe  revenue  gains  so  extravagantly  estimat- 
ed by  tbe  Treasury  Department. 

Pbrmore  Is  at  stake  than  merdy  the  tax 
purity,  tidinem  or  revenue  gaina  that  the 
Ti>iaeiiij  jiieeiiinelilj  Is  seeking  by  repeal  of 
Section  SIS.  The  oomblnatlnn  of  Puerto 
Rican  tax  boUdays  and  the  Sectiaa  SM  tax 
exemptions  indnced  a  flood  of  new  buslnem 
tanreetment  and  hbstnws  venturm  into 
Puerto  Rico  from  ISM  until  the  mid-lSTOs. 
Tbe  reeidtttaig  erpansinn  of  producticn.  em- 
ployment and  income  transformed  the 
Puerto  RIcan  eeoewwiy  from  a  dtaaally  un- 
productive agrlcultnial  society  Into  a  highly 
advanced  industrial  econceny.  It  hae  made 
tbe  Puerto  RIcan  economy  the  modd  for 
economic  development  and  growth  orslnat- 
taig  tai  the  private  sector. 

When  tbe  Reagan  adminlatratlon  was 
seeking  to  develop  a  Carlbbeen  Badn  Initlar 
tive  emphasising  the  private  eectorls  1 
slbility  for  devdopment  and  growth 
atlng  activity.  It  could  have  ~ 
than  to  tanplement  a  Seetlan  SM  i 
Instead,  the  Treasury  snceesstally 
for  *'*f**^y  punitive  Hmltstioiis  on 
SM  that  were  taidudsd  tai  the  ISM  tax  tai- 
creaae.  Tbe  Puerto  Blean  economy,  which 
had  been  tdterbw  staioe  the  late  ISIOs  SS  a 
result  of  IRS  efforts  to  esned  the  tax  ex- 
emption afforded  by  Seetkn  SM,  waa 
stunned:  It  has  yet  to  share  tai  the  sealn- 
land's  economic  rseoveiy.  Repeal  of  Section 
SM  as  the  tluasuiy  proposm  would  be  a 
devastattnc  blow  to  the  Wand's  eoenomy 
and  might  wdl  aend  it  tumbing  back  toward 
its  pre-lSM  ststus  as  the  poorboose  of  tbe 
Caribbean. 

Bven  if  the  Treasury  and  Congrem  were  to 
be  ifiMw«f««M»i'wi<  about  tbaa 
sequences,  they  would  have  to  be  < 
about  P"»  enormous  inereaam  in  rdlef  out- 
lays of  various  sorts  tbat  tbe  federal  goveiii- 
ment  would  have  to  make  attempt  to  rdleve 
the  Puerto  Rieans'  econwnlr  distress.  Tbe 
resutts  woidd  be  a  dgnfflnantly  greater 
fiscal  burden  on  the  federal  government  and 
a  far  poorer,  lem  productive  Puerto  Bieo  In 
wbldi  the  unempkiyment  rate  wouM  attain 
unthinkable  levels. 

As  serious  es  the^e  dlslnmlng  outcomm 
would  be,  they  do  not  tdl  the  entire  story. 
Tbe  geopdUttaal  oonssqbenem  of  pnntaig  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  nierto  Blean  econo- 
my should  be  recogniaed.  Only  tbe  most 
naive  bdlever  tai  the  bcnefloent  bitenWons 
of  PIdd  Castro  would  bdleve  that  a  Puerto 
Bloo  In  eeonomic  ooUapae  would  not  entice 
Cuba  to  try  to  foment  revolution  on  the 


For  tbe  IVeasury  and  Congrem  to  i 
er  rmealiiw  Section  SM  without  providing 
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•qually  effective  inc«uU»ee  muld  not  only 
he  unfair  but  vooM  utterly  erode  the  cradt- 
of  XJA.  efforte  to  praaote  eeonoiic 
d  pwgiOM  throustMNit  the 
Cufttaen  end  lAttai  AoMrtee. 

(lir.  Ture  to  prlilBnr  of  the  IneUtute  for 
ITiMorrh  on  the  ■BODomlei  of  TuoUion. 
FMm  IMl-M  be  wee  UDdenecretary  for  tez 
■ftkin  in  the  Tmiury  De- 


UDOBBLATION  MAXOfO  TBCaNI- 
CAL  OOlWCnOlIB  TO  THE 
RSTIRXICCNT  EQUITT  ACT  OF 
1984 

The  SPEAKER  vto  tempore.  Dndo- 
a  ixevloui  order  of  tbe  Hooae.  the  ven- 
Uenuui  from  lUtaMli  Qfr.  Roexmow- 
SKI]  IB  reoognlMd  for  ft  mlnutce. 
•  Mr.  ROflTBNKOWSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  tntroduelnc  kglilsflnn 
maklnc  terhnlral  oomctloiw  to  the 
Retirement  EQaltjr  Act  of  1M4.  This 
bill  would  BBako  ttrrhnlflx  derleal. 
oooformkic  and  darUylnc  amend- 
ments to  provMona  of  both  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1M4  and  the  ttn- 
pkqree  Retirement  Dieame  Security 
Act  of  1974,  whldi  were  "»»*~*««*  by 
the  Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1994. 
While  moat  of  the  amendments  would 
be  eff eetlve  as  If  included  in  the  Re- 
tirement Equity  Act  or  are  pnMpee- 
tlve.  there  Is  one  amendment  which  is 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  Introduction 
of  this  MO.  SpedHcaUy.  that  provision 
would  require  vwusal  consent  for 
uainc  plan  assets  as  security  for  loans, 
effective  for  loana  made  after  the  date 
of  Introductlan. 

Hie  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the 
statCi  of  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means.  Comanlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Senate  Finance  Cottunlttee. 
Senate  lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation,  with  valuable  asslsfsncf 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in- 
tends to  hold  early  hearinsi  on  this 
bOL  It  is  my  hope  that  Interested 
members  of  the  public  wUl  carefully 
review  the  introduced  Iftlslstion  and 
brine  to  the  committee's  attention  any 
additional  corrections  whMi  are  truly 
technical  In  nature.  As  with  HJl.  1900. 
the  Technical  CorreetimM  Act  of  199S. 
the  standard  for  determining  whether 
an  amendment  is  technical  wfll  be 
quite  rigorous.  This  legislation  is  not 
intended  to  be  the  vehicle  for  any  sub- 
stantive changes  to  the  act. 

A  summary  of  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Mil  follows: 


A.  MUHMBM  nMatanaiam.  tmuw.  un 

msrii  taaaiu.  nunkwnm 

j0ffweip4n  MFvice  rules 

The  UIl  lenrrully  eonf orma  the  break  tn 
■erviee  ataadsidi  aw>lfc»hle  to  eiaaa  year 
plana  to  the  break  tnaerrioe  ruica  added  by 
the  Act  Thoa.  under  the  bill,  a  claa  year 
plan  lenerally  murt  provide  that  a  partld- 
pant'i  richta  to  benefits  derived  from  em- 
ployar  eantrBiutiaaa  for  any  plan  year  are 
noBfOrfeitable  not  later  than  the  doee  of 


the  fifth  "plan  year  of  aarvfoe"  followlns 
the  plan  year  for  which  such  caatrflMitkn 
t.  If  the  participant  Ineun  fiv*  con- 
e-year breaks  In  servloe  before 
the  ecoipletlon  of  Ave  plan  years  of  aervlee 
followinc  the  year  for  which  a  eantrttMtlon 
was  made,  the  participant's  rights  to  any 
oontrlbatlanB  ftar  such  year  may  be  fbrf elt- 


In  addition,  the  biO  ■»«^*"  conformlBC 
cfaansae  to  the  rules  govemlnc  the  tavattein 
of  certain  lump  sum  dJatrlbutlooa.  Under 
the  bOl.  In  determlntaw  whether  any  dtatrl- 
payaMe  on  account  of  separation 
wlee  Is  a  luav>  sum  distrlbutlan.  the 
to  the  credit  of  the  employee  Is  to 
be  determined  without  taktaw  Into  account 
any  Increase  in  iirtliia  that  may  occur  If 
the  employee  Is  reemployed  However,  If  an 
employee  Is  reemptoyed  and  the  vested  In- 
tersat  In  the  amount  of  pre  break  beneflta 
subsequently  Increases,  maklnc  the  prior 
distribution  Ineligible  for  lump  sum  trsat- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tteaaury  Is  au- 
to lasue  regulatlana  to  racaptore 
the  rednetkn  In  tax  attrlbntable  to  the 
prior  electtai  to  trsat  the  dIstrlbutlaD  aa  a 
lunu>  sum  eligible  for  the  medal  10-yaar 
;  tax  trsatment 


MoxtmMm  ap*  nguinmtnt 
The  bai  reducea  frooi  M  to  31  the  maid- 
mum  age  requlrenient  that  a  simplified  em- 
ployee penafcw  (8SP)  may  Impoee  as  a  ccp- 
dltkm  of  plan  participation.  TIuib.  a  >KP 
may  not  require,  as  a  oondltlan  of  partldpa- 
tlen.  attainment  of  an  age  greater  than  31 
or  the  perf omance  of  eenkiee  for  three  of 
the  Immediately  preceding  Ave 
years  (whichever  occurs  later). 

OoorMiMtfofi  between  qualified  iMaf 

eurvteor  anmtUt  end  quoH/led  prerettrr- 

ment  turvivor  annmUg 

The  bm  provldee  that  a  qualified  Joint  and 
annuity  la  to  be  provided  !n  the 
of  a  married  participant  who  does  not 
die  before  the  annuity  starting  date  unlem 
the  benefit  Is  waived  in  favor  of  another 
benefit.  Accordingly,  under  the  bin.  the 
qualified  preretirement  survivor  aimulty 
rulea  apply  In  the  ease  of  death  before  the 
annuity  starting  date  and  the  qualified  Joint 
and  survivor  annuity  nilas  apply  In  the  eaae 
of  death  on  or  after  the  annuity  starting 
date. 

}>«ii4/brBe  pian  ntiss 

The  biD  Includes  two  provMooa  relating 
to  the  transferee  plan  rale  of  the  Act.  FInt, 
the  bm  darlflas  that  the  tranaferse  plan 
rule  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  tranafen 
made  before  January  1,  1MB.  In  addition, 
the  bm  darlflea  that  If  separate  accounts 
are  properly  maintained  for  the  tranaf erred 
and  Inveatmeut  yield  attributable  to 
assets,  then  the  transferee  plan  rule 
applies  only  with  respect  to  the  transferred 
assets,  rather  than  the  entire  assets,  of  the 
Idan  with  respect  to  the  participant  for 
whom  the  tranaf er  was  made. 
dnoHfled  prerettnmtent  eutvtvor  mnnuUg  in 
eaee  ttf  terminated  veeted  pmrHetpont 

The  bill  darlflea  that.  In  the  ease  of  a  par- 
ticipant who  aeparatea  from  aervlee  prior  to 
death,  the  amount  of  the  qualified  prere- 
tlrement  survivor  annuity  is  to  be  ralnilatert 
>y  using  the  actual  date  of  separatfcm  fWm 
service,  rather  than  the  date  of  death. 
Jipowal  content  requinmente 

Under  the  bill,  a  spouse's  consent  to  waive 
a  qualified  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  or  a 
qualified  preretirement  survivor  annuity  Is 
not  valid  unless  the  consent  (1)  names  a  des- 


ignated benefldary  irtw  wfll  reeelve  any  sur- 
vivor benefits  under  the  plan  or  (3)  aeknoirt- 
edges  that  the  mooae  Is  rritoqalBhlng  aO 
rights  to  Muae  a  daslgnariirt  bensljdanr.  If 

the  benefldary  dedgnatlen  Is  pit  to  be 
rhansed  subsequently  without  the  mouse's 


In  addttlen.  the  bm  provldss  that  a  plan  Is 
to  provide  that  no  potlen  of  the 
benefit  of  a  partidpant  aaay  be  uaed  as  I 
rlty  fbr  any  loan  unless  the  paitlolpaat's 
I  (dstatnlned  at  the  time  of  the  lean) 
I  to  the  use  of  the  aecroad  bansnt  aa 
.  This  rale  ovenrldsa  aU  of  the  quali- 
fied Jdnt  and  sarvlvar  and  qualified  prara- 
tlranienl  survlvvr  annuity  rulea.  Indudlng 
the  rales  that  a  mouae'k  eonsnt  Is  vaUd 
only  with  ramect  to  thst  I 

Hie  pravlaloii  rslsf  Ing  to  i 
for  benafldsry  ilidgniMnns  Is  etfeetlve  for 
consents  givsn  after  the  date  of  < 
of  the  bm.  The  provision  rdatliw  to  I 
benefits  ptodgad  aa  aseurtty  fbr  a  loan  la  ef- 
fective for  loana  made  after  the  date  of  In- 
tradnctlanorthebilL 

MoUee  requirement  AtrindteidaaU  hired 
oflerateK 

The  bm  provldss  that  the  period  for 
giving  notice  of  the  right  to  walvp  a  quali- 
fied prerstlrsment  survivor  annuity  Is  a  rea- 
sonable period  after  the  date  of  hire  In  the 
case  of  a  partidpant  hired  after  age  SS. 

I^BX  (rMtaieitf  q^dtooroe  dteMftuMoM 


The  bm  provides  that  the  Aefa 
rulea  for  detendntag  the  tazabOtty  of  1 
ftta  subject  to  a  quallfled  doBMStl 
order  apply  only  to  dMrlbotlona  made  to  an 
alternate  payee  who  Is  the  mouae  or  the 
former  spouse  of  the  participant.  Thus,  dis- 
trfbutlMH  to  a  spouae  or  former  mouae  gen- 
erally wm  be  taxed  to  the  mouae.  Bowever, 
with  respect  to  dMributtans  made  to  any 
other  alternate  payee  (such  as  a  diHd  of  the 
partidpant),  the  partidpant  fwrfr  wffl 
be  required  to  Indude  the  amount  of  the 
distrlbutloos  In  I 


The  bm  makes  It  dear  that  the  IS-month 
period  during  which  beneftts  may  be  de- 
ferred begtaw  with  the  date  on  which  pay- 
ment would,  but  for  the  deferral,  be  re- 
qidred  to  coounenee. 

Coordination  wUhquaWeddomeeUe 
lelaMoM  onfer* 

In  addition,  the  bm  authorises  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  such  regula- 
ttona  as  may  be  necessary  to  otherwlae  oo- 
onttnate'the  provisions  affecting  qualified 
dcmeetlc  rdatlooa  orden  (see.  401(aXMXB) 
and  sec.  414  (p))  with  the  overall  qualifica- 
tion requirements.  Hie  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  authority  to  issue  regulations  under  the 
qualified  dcmeetlc  relations  order  provisions 
of  OUSA  and  Sec.  401(aXlSKB)  and  sea 
414(p)  of  the  Code,  and  the  bm  doee  not 
affect  the  authcrl^  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 
Coordination  vlth  qnaUfled  plan 
reqeiremertte 

The  Wll  makes  It  dear  that  a  plan  is  not 
trsated  as  falling  to  satisfy  the  qualification 
requlremento  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
which  prohibit  payment  of  beneftts  prior  to 
temlnatlon  of  employment  siriely  becMiae 
the  plan  makes  payment  to  the  alternate 
payee,  even  If  sudi  paymento  are  made  prior 
to  the  date  at  which  the  participant  would 
have  attained  the  earUeet  retirement  age 
under  the  plan.  This  exception  applies,  how- 
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ever,  only  if  the  preeent  value  of  the  benefit 
to  be  paid  to  an  alternate  payee  does  not 
exceed  ISMO.  ^ 
D.  aonca  ( 

The  Mil  daiilies  that  a  plan  adnUnlstrator 
is  required  to  provide  notice  to  plan  partid- 
pant* of  ellgibiaty  to  roQ  over  plan  dletrlbo- 
tkna  when  any  eligible  rollover  distrlbutlan 
Is  made,  tndudlbg  a  dlstrlbutlao  of  amounte 
ellgUde  for  rollover  treatment  purauant  to 
the  partial  rolldver  rules. 

B.  fevracnvs  DAim 

The  UU  dartfles  the  appMeatton  of  the 
trandtlon  rule  relating  to  qualified  prere- 
tirement survhiDr  beneftts  In  altaatlans  In 
which  the  participant  had  designated  a  ben- 
efldary other  thu  the  parOdpant'S  i 
Thus,  under  tte  bill,  the  total  death 
flto  payable  to  any  benefldary  with 
to  an  Indlvldum  who  (1)  performe  at 
one  hour  of  aernce  under  the  plan  after  the 
date  of  enaetoiint  of  the  Act  (3)  dies  before 
the  annuity  starting  date,  and  (3)  dies 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  Is  to  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  payable  to  the  par- 
ticipant's survivinc  spouae  pursuant  to  the 
transition  rule. , 

However,  the;WU  also  permtts  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  to  nahre  the  right  to  receive  any 
qualified  prerstlrcment  survivor  benefit 
provided  sudi  fralver  Is  made  on  or  before 
the  doee  of  the  first  plan  year  to  wbldi  the 
Act  applies.  SuSh  waiver  Is  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  transfer  tar  purpoeee  of  Vederal  gift 
taxes  or  as  a  pi^htttlted  asslgnmrnl  or  alien- 
ation for  punxtes'of  KRISA  or  the  Code.* 


COMMEMORATINO  THE  LIBERA- 

"nON     0F[  THE     NAZI    DEATH 

CAMPS       I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ordo'  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hew  York  [Mr.  Wkiss]  is 
reeogniaed  toi  ft  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS*  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hew  York  [Mr.  BoLua3 
later  (m  this  afternoon  has  reserved 
time  for  a  spteial  order  to  commemo- 
rate the  liberation  of  the  Nail  death 
camps  at  tlielend  of  World  War  n.  40 
years  ago,  Jus^  about  this  time. 

I  had  inten^  to  portieipote  in  that 
special  order  and  I  waited  to  com- 
mend the  gatUeman  for  having  taken 
the  time  to  ^o  so.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  my' schedule,  I  will  not  be 
able  to  stay  for  that  So  I  wanted  to 
just  take  a  f fw  minutes  to  make  spe- 
cial note  of  my  Joining  in  the  com- 
memorati<«  *f  the  liberation  of  thoae 
death  camps.' 

I  wish  to  iake  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  fHend  and  odleague.  Con- 
gressman SoLAM.  for  convening 
today's  q>eci^  order  in  rememiiranoe 
of  the  vlcttand  of  the  Holocaust. 

This  yearmarks  the  40th  anniverm- 
ry  of  the  Uberation  of  Nail  death 
camps— as  wall  as  the  annlvenary  of 
the  defeat  at  Hltier's  Oennany.  On 
this  anniveiiiary.  we  must  remembCT 
and  honor  itk  6  milliim  Jews  who  died 
in  those  caaips,  along  with  the  mil- 
lions of  otheis  who  f  ouilit  against  the 
Nasi  nightm^  which  naaiiy  engulfed 
Europe  and  t  le  wol1<L 

George  Saitayaha  cautioned  that 
"Those  who  i  io  not  learn  from  history 


are  doomed  to  repeat  it."  To  recall  the 
suffering  of  a  generation  of  European 
Jews  is  not  an  effort  to  revive  Oeima- 
ny's  sense  of  guilt,  but  a  reminder  to 
the  wortd  of  this  tragic  period  tn  its 
history.  To  resurrect  tmu  the  now 
empty  gas  chambers  of  Auschwitz  and 
Buchenwald  the  memories  of  millions 
a^io  lost  their  lives  there  40  years  ago 
is  to  insure  against  others  suffering 
similar  tetes. 

The  H(riocaust  cannot— indeed,  it 
must  not— be  put  behind  us.  Neither 
Jews,  many  of  liunn  lost  dose  rela- 
tivea  at  the  hands  of  the  Naais,  nor 
non-Jews,  who  also  died  in  Hitler's 
death  camps,  can  afford  to  forget 

We  are  all  reqionsible  for  remember- 
ing that  it  was  Oermany.  the  most  dv- 
Hiaed  of  all  Western  sodeUes.  that  un- 
leaahed  uptm  Europe  a  moral  barba- 
rism that  had  not  been  seen  on  such  a 
wholesale  scale  for  centuries.  We  must 
recall  that  Hltier's  final  solution, 
which  in  4  years  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  e  million  Jews,  was  intended  to  ex- 
terminate an  entire  culture  and  race 
of  peofde.  And  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Naxis  could  not  have  killed  so 
Bumy,  for  so  long  if,  it  had  not  lieen  for 
the  hatred  stirred  by  centuries  of  antl- 
Semitlsm  in  Oermany  and  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Today,  the  ghost  of  Nadsm  has 
reappeared  in  the  guise  of  a  school  of 
historical  revisionists,  who  claim  that 
the  mass  giiTir*"g  of  Jews  did  not  occur 
at  the  Dachau  and  Buchenwald  canqis. 
Others  lobby  against  the  valiant  ef- 
fmts  of  (vganizatlons  such  as  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  which 
labors  to  find  and  prosecute  Nazi  war 
crtuiliiftls* 

TO  halt  the  resurgence  of  anti-Seml- 
tisn  and  other  forms  of  hatred,  we 
must  keep  alive  our  history,  however 
painful  it  may  be.  Our  rememliering 
the  horror  of  the  Holocaust  enablea  us 
to  renew  our  commitment  to  prevent- 
ing future  genoddes. 

Bailler  today  during  the  noon  hour 
we  had  occasion  to  have  celebrated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Coundl  on  the  Holocaust,  a  celebra- 
tion or  oommemOTaticm  cerammy  in 
the  Rotunda  of  this  Capitol  Building 
of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  libera- 
tion: and  there  were  magnificent  state- 
mentg  and  qieeehes  made,  outstanding 
among  whteh  were  a  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik  [Mr. 
SoLUu]  and  the  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished scholw^'  end  survivor  of  the 
Naiti  concentration  camps,  Mr.  Elie 
W^^Kl.  wlio  is  the  chair  of  the  Holo- 
caust CoundL 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  simply  want  to  add 
some  few  words  of  personal  history  in 
noting  this  annivnaary  date. 

Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  am  one  of  those  for- 
tunate onea  who  was  not  counted 
among  the  9  million  Jews  who  were 
killed  during  World  War  n  because  I. 
together  with  my  mother  and  sister, 
was  able  to  come  to  the  United  States 


and  we  arrived  here  aa  Mardi  12  of 
1939. 

I  and  my  family,  of  course,  will  be 
entemally  grateful  for  the  shelter  and 
refuge  which  we  received  from  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  rest  of  my 
days  I  will  hiipe  to  conduct  myself  in 
such  a  fashion  ss  to  demonstrate  my 
undjrlng  appredatioD  of  the  safe 
harbor  and  refuge  which  we  were 
granted,  as  were  Utaally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  others  prior  to  snd  succeed- 
ing the  Second  World  War. 

The  date  on  which  I  arrived,  on 
March  12.  was  significant  because  the 
very  day  before,  March  11,  1999,  was. 
in  essence,  the  beglni^ig  of  the  Nasi 
invasion  and  accretion  of  the  rest  of 
Eun^ie.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Ansch- 
luss when  Hitler  marched  into  Austria 
to  merge  Germany  with  Austria. 

The  Jews  of  Hungary,  which  is 
where  my  family  lived  and  where  I 
came  from,  survived  intact  until  some 
time  in  April  1944.  again  almost  to  the 
day  39  years  ago,  and  on  the  eve  of 
Passover  the  Elchmann  forces  and  in- 
sistence could  no  longer  be  resisted 
and  those  Jews  living  on  the  outsldrts, 
that  is  not  in  the  ooitral  area  of  Buda- 
pest, were  herded  up  and  taken  to  the 
various  camps. 

Among  the  people  who  were  talten 
who  ultimately  perished  were  my 
grandparents  on  lioth  sides  of  my  par- 
,ents,  that  is.  paternal  and  maternal 
grandparents,  aunts,  undes,  cousins, 
the  vast  bulk  of  my  family. 

I  think  that  it  is  worth  noting  at  this 
time  each  year  the  occurrence  of  that 
bestisl  act  by  the  Nasis  resulting  in 
the  death  not  only  of  my  fsmHy  but. 
as  I  say,  6  mUlicm  Jews,  onuitless  mil- 
lions of  other  nationalities,  gypsies, 
Czechoslovaks,  Ukrainians,  Roma- 
nians, Poles,  Christian,  and  Jew  alike. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  commemo- 
rating that  event  we  wfll  keep  the 
memory  of  that  evil  alive  so  that  we 
can  learn  from  it  and  make  sure  that 
it  does  not  hsppe^i  again. 

I  am  hopeful  that  discusskms  ongo- 
ing right  now  among  the  President's 
party,  the  advance  party,  as  to  what 
would  be  wpn^iriate  tor  him  to  do. 
that  in  fact  he  will  aetk.  and  find  the 
time  to  visit  one  of  those  exconcentea- 
tion  campsites,  and  that  if  he  pays 
hcmor  to  any  of  those  who  died  during 
the  Second  Wotid  War  in  the  military 
force  that  he  will  do  so  to  those  who 
were  not  part  of  the  SS.  who  were  the 
executioners  of  the  Jews  and  others 
who  died  in  those  concentration  camps 
during  the  Seomd  World  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield 
bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 


D  1550 

EILEEN  GARDNER  SHOULD  BE 
REMOVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
LoHG).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
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for  5    rowed  time. 


•  Mr.  OUGDCAN.  Mr. 
todajf  I  apmk  tm  mj  nnde  who  walks 
with  tk  Ump  nieiilllm  tram  chlMhood 
poUo.  For  my 
•nfk  i«B  who  ii 
for  my  pram  eeeretary^  eon  «^m>  ie 
bUnd.  I  ipeak  for  one  of  my  campidgn 
who  hM  Uved  bar  life  In  a 
awl  for  the  dtaeetor  of  a 
group  In  my  rilrtiiii  who  has 
only  one  ana.  I  ipaak  for  a  fHend^ 

for  tlioae  wIm  are  wttlioat  debt  and 
aoond,  wtthoai  foB  mobOtty  or  fun  In- 
tflOaefeaal  eapaelty  but  who  are  full  of 
life  and  feaUnt. 
Today  I  ipeak  to  ttaoae  In  the  atealn- 
who  have  plaeed  Bleen 
•  In  a  pualUuM  In  the  Be- 
df  ■dneatton  where  ahe  baa 
found  a  wider  aadlenee  for  her  mif or- 
agalnat  the  bandl- 
dld  not  begin  with 
her;  imhappily  they  win  not  end  with 


the  rfnmW*tr  to 


age.  ethnic  herit- 
age and/or  handicap— fit  Into  her 
twlated  beUeCi  about  equattty.  jiMtloe 


We  need  not  th9  her  or  her  vlewe 
credibility  by  giving  her  a  forum  by 
whldi  to  eapouae  them.  She  very 
rimply  preachee  bigotry  and  we  are 
imrty  not  blind  cnou^  to  aawime 
■top  with  thoae  who  are 
Hktory  ahow  uc  thoee 
I  ha««  a  way  of  epreadlng  to  other 
groupe.  Today  I  «eak  for  thoae  who 
bow  eodi  Ylews  can— If  em- 
by  the  majority— undeimlne 
the  vary  fhbrle  of  our  democracy. 
She  ahould  be  reaaoved  from  her  po- 


mntoPDcnow  or  economic 

GROWTH    AMD    DEBT    REDUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1966 

The  SF^AKBR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlouB  order  of  the  Houee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Itaw  York  [Mr.  LoHonm] 
la  reeognlaed  for  S  minutee. 
•  Mr.  UJIIDINK.  Mr.  Sneaker,  today  I 
■m  Introducing  legUatloa  to  tanpoee  a 
temporary.  derHlning  lurdMrge  on  aU 
tanports  coming  Into  the 
iBUMMltko  of  a  anrdiargef  M I  am  pro- 
poalng  It  win  reduce  the  aerloue  twin 
dafklt  problem  fkdng  our  economy— 
that  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit  and 
trade  defldt. 

If  eubetantial  defldt  reduction 
action  la  not  taken,  the  Congreerioaal 
Budget  Offlee  rr**TTTitTT  that  our  Fed- 
eral budget  defkdt  win  exceed  t21S  bO- 
Uon  in  ftacal  year  1M6.  Our  trade  defi- 
cit Is  expected  to  exceed  $140  bflUon 
durtaig  the  1966  calendar  year.  These 
two  deficits  pose  a  threat  to  our  capac- 
ity to  sustain  economic  growth. 


that  we  are  IMngon  bor- 
We 
toudccC  dsflctt  wttli 
of  foreign  capltaL  The  Uhlted  Stataa 
baa  beeome  a  net  debtor  eountry  this 
ysar.  By  1960.  we  wffl 
tkma  of  the  worid  an 
$1  trillion.  This  Is  aaore  than  the  com- 
bined debt  of  aU  the  developing  ooun- 
trtaa  today. 

One  of  the  dilef  underlying  cauaea 
of  our  aarialstlng  trade  detktt  la  our 
buttost  defklt.  The  large  Fsdeial 
budget  defleit  Is  kaming  real  taiterest 
rates  at  blstotk  biglia.  whldi  as  I 
stated  la  attracting  foreign  oapital  to 
Moral  defloita.  The 
fkiws  of  oapital  taito  the  umted 
States  are  keeping  the  value  of  the 
<i*»ii*y  on  Intemational  exchange  mar- 
keta  abnormally  Inflated  and  certainly 
out  of  reasonable  balanee  wltl^itber 
major  cunenciea.  Thia  makaaw very 
difficult  for  JJ  JB.  exporters  to  cofaipete 
abroad  and  makea  It  very  easy  for  for- 
eigner to  export  to  the  United  Statea. 

If  we  can  deal  with  our  budget  defl- 
dt, progrem  on  reducing  our  trade  def- 
icit wm  ffdlow.  The  surcharge  I  am 
I«»«t«w'"g  Is  aimed  primarily  at  reduo- 
taig  the  Federal  defldt.  If  adopted,  my 
proposal,  win  enable  us  to  get  our 
budget  defldt  down  under  $100  bOUon 
by  fiscal  year  1987.  U  combined  with 
$40  bOllan  of  other  defldt  reducUon 
iiwsiirf .  the  surcharge  could  yield  a 
total  of  $60  Mlllan  or  nuure  In  defldt 
reduction  measurm  during  fiscal  year 
1966  and  fiscal  year  1987.  Such  a  sig- 
nificant defldt  reduction  would  lessen 
Interest  rates,  and  help  tvlng  the 
value  of  the  dollar  down  on  Interna- 
tional currency  maricets,  which  in  turn 
would  result  In  Improvement  in  the 
U.S.  trade  defldt 

The  surcharge  would  be  a  2  year, 
temporary,  dwdlning  fee  on  an  Imports 
earning  Into  the  Uhlted  Statea.  The 
rate  of  the  surcharge  for  the  first  8 
months  would  be  M  percent.  15  per- 
cent for  the  second  8  montiM,  and  10 
percent  for  the  third  8-month  period. 
Imposition  of  the  surdiarge  would  be 
conditlooed  upon  enactment  of  at 
least  $40  bQUon  In  other  defldt  reduc- 
tion measures  In  fiscal  year  1966  and  a 
similar  amount  in  flacal  year  1967.  The 
<mly  modification  to  the  *^r««'***«"  of 
the  surcharge  would  be  for  leaser  de- 
veloped countries  who  are  experienc- 
ing serious  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems. The  President  would  be  granted 
authority  to  decrease  the  surcharge  to 
one-half  the  propooal's  rate  for  these 
countries  upon  a  finding  that  these 
countries'  maitets  are  reasonably 
open  to  U  A  products. 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  to 
sustain  the  current  economic  recovery 
Indefinitely.  If  the  United  Statea 
heads  Into  »not|i^  recession  with  a 
$300  bUlkm  Federal  defldt  and  our 
very  high  external  debt,  we  could  ex- 
perience an  eeonomlc  shodc  of  unprec- 
edented proportions.  Under  those  dr- 


cumstaneea.  reducing  budget  defldts 
and  rnstnrlwg  eeonomlc  growth  eouM 
prove  very  difficult. 

We  must  act  now  to  subotantially 
rsduee  these  Federal  defletta.  I  have 
examined  tii*  strengths  and  weakness- 
es of  imposition  of  a  snrahaife  for 
many  months.  I  am  oumv  imied  that  the 
malor  crltlelBUia  of  a  surdiarge  given 
our  grave  flseal  probiems  should  not 
dlsuade  ua  from  moving  forward  with 
one.  In  addttkm.  I  bava  tried  to  faah- 
lon  my  propoaal  to  addrem  the  major 
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There  la  a  fear  that  the  surcharge 
would  be  bltfily  Inflationary.  While 
undoubtedly  it  wm  bava  aome  modest 
Inflationary  impact,  I  bCUeva  kas  than 
1  percent  of  the  CPI.  the  i  year,  tem- 
porary nature  of  my  surdmrge  hdps 
mitigate  the  Inflatlonaty  Impact.  A 
minimum  — """"'^  of  Import  substitu- 
tion Is  lik^  to  take  plaee  as  long  as  It 
is  understood  to  be  a  temporary  meas 
ure.  In  addition.  rsaUring  it  is  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  many  foreign  prodnoers 
wfll  have  to  absorb  a  good  portkm  of 
the  surdiarge  from  thdr  Inflatorl 
profit  margtaw  to  protett  their  market 
■harm  tai  the  United  States.  As  their 
currepdm  have  depraclalad  In  relation 
to  the  dollar.  prlcM  of  Imports  have 
not  been  reduced  apprsdahly.  Foreign 
firms  have  plenty  of  abaorption  ( 
Ity.  Therefore,  prices  wm  not  be 
nlflcantly  rated  by  this  measure. 

Others  fear  that  foreign 
ments  would  retaliate  against  the 
United  Statee  If  a  suxeharge  Is  Im- 
posed. I  believe  foreign  govemmsnts 
are  unlikely  to  do  so  If  they  under- 
stand that  the  surcharge  Is  temporary 
and  aimed  at  correcting  the  serious 
maeroeconomlc  mlmUgnment  Ex- 
change rate  hnhalancws  advermly 
affect  foreign  economke  by  draining 
their  Investment  capltaL  Moreover, 
the  Uhlted  States  Is  the  largest  maiket 
for  our  tradtaig  partners,  so  they  have 
more  to  lose  than  the  TThlted  States 
from  substantial  retaliation,  They  wffl 
come  to  realise  that  the  surSharge. 
whUe  adding  a  tariff,  stffl  fce^s  the 
VJB.  market  open  to  their  products, 
unlike  nu»«  stringent  protectionist 
measures  being  threatened  today. 

Finally,  the  surdiarge  I  am  propos- 
ing Is  consistent  with  the  general 
agreements  on  tariffs  and  trade  and  In 
fact  historlcany  has  been  used  by 
many  countries.  Inchidlng  the  United 
Stipes,  to  addrem  serious  balance  of 
payments  problems.  In  1971.  President 
Nixon  hnpneert  a  6-month  10-peroent 
surcharge  on  Imports  Into  the  United 
Statea  as  part  of  an  effort  to  deal  with 
XJJB.  balance  of  payments  problems. 
Article  Zn  of  the  OATT  spedflcaUy 
grants  a  contracting  party  the  right  to 
tanpoee  certain  trade  restraints  in 
order  to  safeguard  Its  external  finan- 
cial podtlon  and  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 


In  normal  tim$a.  I  would  not  be  pro- 
poalng.a  surdiaige.  But  theae  an  not 
normal  ttmea.  The  project  <rf  $300 
bfflion  budget  difldts  and  $140  blUkm 
trade  defldta  sfeUs  disaster  for  the 
American  econn»»y.  With  this  type  of 
maasive  debt  hahgtng  over  our  heads, 
sustained  eeonomlc  recovery  is  simply 
notposBlMe. 

Hie  future  of  our  agricultural  and 
taMluitrlal  eoono^  Is  at  stake  In  how 
we  addrem  our  twin  defldt  probleni 
The  bottom  line  ils  Jobs.  We  need  eoon- 
mlc  growth  to  si^tatai  aeoeptatale  levels 
of  emidoymenLiIf  the  United  Staus 
conUnuM  to  aoeimulate  pubUe  debt  at 
a  rate  of  more  Iban  one-half  trillion 
doUars  over  the  next  4  years,  our 
present  pnMpedty  and  ftiture  im- 
provement in  our  standard  of  living 
wffl  be  seriously  threatened.  What  if 
our  foreign  lenders  sudrtwily  dadde  to 
can  their  demand  loans?  The  value  of 
the  dollar  couUi  fan  predpttoudy.  in- 
terest rates  woi4d  skyrocket^  and  an- 
other serious  tecwdon  wffl  surdy 
follow.  Unlem  w^  significantly  diange 
our  preaent  ooi^se,  there  wfl  be  no 
soft  landing. 

Hie  bold  propbsal  cnntalnad  In  this 
legislation  wffl  >ad  to  sound  VJB. 
fiscal  poUey  and  sflmnlate  eeonomtn 
growth  throutfi  )ower  Interest  ratea.  It 
wffl  be  a  Strang  signal  that  America 
means  businem,  I  It  wffl  contribute  to 
our  competltiveQem  and  improve  pros- 
pects for  long-tehn  economic  prospei'i- 
ty.«  I 


SALUTE  TO  WALTER  TROTTER 

The  SPEAKEE  pro  tempore.  Ubder 
a  previous  order  to  the  Hiouee.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ouf omla  Pfr.  PunarAi 
Is  reoognted  for  6  minutea. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  adk  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Repremntstlves  to  Join  with 
me  1^  congn^uhKlng  Mr.  Walter  Ttot- 
ter  on  his  retireiient  after  10  very  suc- 
cessful years  asjdiief  of  the  Big  Sur 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade.  I  know  the 
pe(9le  of  the  Bag  Sur  area  Join  with 
me  In  thanking}  Chief  Ttotter  for  a 
Iservloe. 

Ttotter  helped  form 
ateer  Fire  Brigade, 
i  dilef  and  the  driving 
brigade's  survlvaL  I 
understand  thati^ere  had  never  been 
a  structure  fire  ivBig  Sur  that  did  not 
result  in  the  complete  destmction  of 
the  bulkUng  before  the  founding  of 
the  Volunteer  iPlre  Brigade.  Chief 
Trotter  has  plajfied  a  vital  nde  In  the 
fire  fighting  eff okt  ta  every  major  fire 
In  the  Big  Sur  area  In  the  last  10 
years. 

Over  the  last  decade  under  Walter 
Trotter's  leadership,  the  brigade  has 
responded  to  ovet*  137  fire  calls,  Indud- 
disastnMis  Marble  Oooe  fire, 
reqjondble  for  the 
brigade's  podtloii  today  as  a  nonprofit, 
tax    exempt    cfiporatlon    with    an 


decade  of 

m  1974  Wi 
the  Big  Sur 
becoming  Its 
force  behind 


of  some  $26,000  being 
supplied  solely  by  donatkms  and  oom- 
muplty  fundralsing  events.  The  donat- 
ed fondi  are  used  to  maintain  the  fire 
fighting  equipment  Chief  Hotter  has 
managwd  to  aeouire  from  public  agen- 
cies over  the  years,  and  to  Insure  that 
the  volunteer  brigade  members  reodve 
the  eauwM  they  require  in  fire  sup- 
pression, flnt  aid.  and  basic  life  sup- 
port and  fire  prevention. 

In  addition  to  bis  duties  as  chief  of 
the  Vohmtaer  Fire  Brigade,  Walto- 
Ttotter  has  actively  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Big  Star  Rescue  Team 
and  the  Big  Sur  ambulance  crew.  He 
baa  volunteered  bis  time  to  respond  to 
emergency  calls  when  accidents  occur 
or  when  vehldes  and/or  people  go 
over  the  steep  dlffs  along  Callfomia 
Highway  1. 

On  Saturday,  ^^nil  30,  friends  and 
members  of  the  Big  Sur  Volunteer 
Fire  Brigade  are  gathering  to  honor 
Walter  Ttotter  on  the  event  of  his  re- 
tirement as  chief.  In  recognition  of  his 
dedication  and  his  ocmtributlinis  to  the 
Big  Sur  area,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
commendation  to  Chief  Trotto-  and  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  wffl  Join  me 
In  thanking  blm  for  his  omnmltment 
and  In  extending  to  him  our  heartf dt 
congratulations  on  his  retirement. 
Walter  Trotter  has  left  a  deep  Inuirint 
on  Big  Sur  and  on  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigade.  I  want  to  wish  him  the  very 
best  in  an  bis  future  endeavors.* 


ANOTHER 


NICARAOUAN  LABOR: 
VIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mtehlgan  [Mr.  Ckockrt] 
Is  reoognted  for  8  minutes. 
•  Mt.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
January,  the  AFL-CIO  dreulated  a 
report  prepared  by  Its  American  Insti- 
tute tar  Free  labor  Devdoinuent 
[AIFU3]  which  charged  that  the  San- 
dinista  Oovemment  In  Nicaragua  was 
harassing  Independent  unions  there 
and  rnprwsslng  the  workers'  right  to 
otvante,  bargain,  and  strike.  The 
ADU)  report  gave  a  chronological 
listing  of  aUeged  violations  and  op- 
pressive acts  to  support  its  conten- 
tions. 

The  oondudons  in  the  AIFLD 
repnt  have  not  been  challenged  by  a 
delegation  of  labor  lawyers  who  vidted 
Nlearagiut  In  order  to  Investigate  first- 
hand the  wedfic  accusations  made  tai 
the  AIFLD  reports.  The  ddegatton, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
lAwyers'  Ouild  and  was  composed  of 
nine  attomeys  who  represented  a  vari- 
ety of  trade  unions,  declared  the 
AmD  report  to  be  "a  grossly  inaccu- 
rate and  misleading,  document." 

In  Its  82-page  remonse  to  the  AIFLD 
report,  the  lawyers'  group  urged  the 
AFL-dO  to  retract  the  "flawed  docu- 
ment" and  to  recondder  Its  podtlon  on 
the  status  of  organized  labor  in  Nica- 


ragua in  suppnt  of  the  Nicaraguan 
guerillas. 

So  that  my  coUeagues  may  be  better 
Informed  on  this  important  Issue.  I  am 
Inserting  for  thdr  reatttog  the  taitro- 
ductory  and  oonduding  remarks  sec- 
tions of  the  lawyeta*  miort  whidi  is 
entitled.  "Are  Ntearagua's  Trade 
Unions  n«e?" 

Am*  NuauuooA's  Taaam  Unoas  fkBT 
(A  BMponw  Td  The  Amertcsn  butttute  Pur 
rne    iMbor    Devdopoieot     lAFL-CJO) 
RetNit.   "mesnsna,  A  Befolutlon  Be- 
tny^  Flee  Labor  Peneeoted")    . 

A.  tas  artr^to'B  i 

In  19iS.  the  AVU<n.O  Kieeuttve  Ooimefl 
adopted  a  leaotattoB  etatliis  its  poriUoB  en 
derdopmenU  In  lllcsnciia  dnee  tlie  July 
1919  antibnm  of  fkmam  The  reeolatton 
dates  that  the  Hawltnlara  aotcmncnt 
"has  beeome  dnwitnated  by  totalttarfaD  ele- 
menU  whkh  bave  eetabltabed  a  dletatanhfp 
that  aU  bat  deatooyed  the  risbt  to  etrtte.  to 
orsaoiBe.  or  to  bargain  eODeetlvely  wtthoot 
interferenoe"  and  «*»«'*—»»»  the  "lietarBfal 
of  the  Mlearacttan  revdntioB  by  the  Sandl- 
nlata  Ootemment." 

Hie  AHr-CIO  podtlon  la  baaed  on  a 
lepoft  prepared  br  wnuam  DObeity.  beeu- 
tlre  Director  of  the  AnMrlean  hutltnty  for 
Fkee  Labor  DeTdopmeot,  an  AFL-CIO  af- 
filiated orsaniaatloa  diarsed  with  promoC- 
Inc  the  development  of  trade  anions  in 


The  rmort  entitled.  IHeansna,  a  Revo- 
lution Betrayed:  Vfeee  Labor  Peneeuted" 
pmporti  to  explain,  'in  detafl  bow  the  I 
diniata  sovemmant  baa  aU  bat 
the  free  trade  uniona  in  mearasna." 

AFL-dO  ftealdent  Lane  Kirkland  aent  a 
copy  of  thla  dnramwit  to  AFXrdO  ifflliatTi 
on  April  10. 1SS4.  deacribii^  it  as  a  'Odatorl- 
cal  aa  wdl  aa  a  current  documentary  proof 
of  the  beslnninsa  of  the  deatraetlon  of  the 
tree  trade  uniona  in  mearasua."  Urkland 
explained  that  the  report  waa  begin  distrib- 
uted in  order  to  bdp  union  memlwri  "deal 
with  the  rampalsn  of  disinformtloD  which 
haabeen  undertaken  by  the  gotemment  of 
Nlearatua  and  their  repreaentattvea  and 
Hvpoiten  in  different  parta  of  the  world 
and.  eapedaUy  here  in  tlie  United  Statea." 

On  February  ».  IMS.  Senator  David 
DurenlNrter<(R-->iinn.)  inawtod  thia  rmort 
into  the  Oonsreadonal  Roeord. 
that  It  ••documents  in  Btarfc  detafl  the  I 
niata'a  etforta  to  deotioy  : 
organlaatioaa  wttbin  moarasua." 

The  twelve  pace  raport  oooriata  of  W I 
rate  aUesatlooa  of  gevetnuupt  rmsiiliai  of 
Niearacuan  trade  uniona  by  arreatiac  union 
mfiiihera  in  retaliation  for  thdr  union  ac- . 
ttvittea;  diaerlminatorfly  cnfordnc  Nicara- 
guan labor  laws  in  tevor  of  pro-sovemment 
trade  uniooa;  add  stai 
asalnst  union  facfliUea  and  i 

Ihe  National  lawyer's  Guild,  a  58  year 
old  organiBtion  of  lawyen  and  legal  woric- 
ers  with  a  long  history  of  support  for  the 
rights  of  organjaed  laliar  both  in  the  United 
Statea  and  abroad,  was  ocneented  aboot  the 
serious  allegations  cnntalnwl  in  this  report. 
On  December  4. 1884.  a  GuOd  aponaoted  dd- 
egatlon  of  labor  law  practJopeia  visited 
Nicaragua  in  order  to  investigate  first-hand 
the  spedfle  awnaatlnna  contained  in  this 
report  aa-  weO  aa  the  general  ooodltioDs 
faced  by  wganiaed  labor  in  Nicaragua.  The 


FootaotM  at  end  of  artieie. 
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of  three  employeca  of 
tlM  National  Lobar  Rdatiaiio  Boord  and  ttx 
attfltneya  who  rapnMnt  a  variety  of  unlona. 
tndudliw  many  affiliated  wUh  the  ATlr- 

CIO.* 
The  delesatlan  let  tu  acenda  with  the  eo- 

operatlon  ei  the  mcaragaan  JuiM  Aanda- 
tkn.  an  ladependant  lawyer's  onanieatiao. 
Diutat  tta  ten  day  atay.  the  ddecatlon  dia- 
OMod  thla  report  and  the  role  of  trade 
unlona  In  mearagua  with  offidali  In  the 
Labor  MlnMry.*  JiMtlee  Mlnlatry,*  JUdid- 
ary.*  Induetrlal.  termworken.*  teaehera.* 
and  health  care  wtekera  imlana.*  newspaper 
edltora.'*  cnmwnnlty  and  women'a  groups, 
and  rank  and  file  worten  at  the  Victoria 
Brewery  and  the  recently  conatrueted 
TDIAL  sugar  refinery.  The  delegation  also 
met  with  repreaentatlvea  of  the  two  prlBBary 
fltiPfflrttK^  trade  unlona  which  the  An<-CIO 
report  datana  are  the  target  of  govemmant 
meiealiai.  the  AVL-CIO  affiliated  Oonf ed- 
eration  of  Trade  Unlona  (CU8)  •>  and  the 
Nicarguan  Workers  Oonfederattai  (CTlf).'* 

In  addition,  the  delegation  ie»iewed  alle- 
gatlotw  of  mistreatment  which  CDS  and 
CTlf  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
nutfffT^i  i«bar  OrganlBtlon.  Amneaty 
International,  and  the  America's  Watdi 
Committee.  Ilie  Labor  Mlnlatry  provided  a 
written  leaponae  to  the  ATL-CIO  report, 
with  attached  documentation 

Thla  report  dlacuaaw  the  delegation'a  flnd- 
frm-'*  It  begliH  with  a  brief  deacriptkn  of 
the  hiatary  and  atraeture  of  the  NIearaguan 
latMMP  movement  and  the  Impact  of  the  dvU 
war  agahwt  the  VJB.  backed  counter-revolu- 
Uoimry  guenlllaa  (oonItbs)  on  <Hvaniaed 
labor.  The  next  aeetion  provldea  a  polnt-by- 
point  aiMlyaia  of  the  acniaatinne  made  In 
the  AOnjy  report.  The  report  conchidea 
with  a  summary  of  the  achievements  of  the 
NIearaguan  labor  movement  stnee  1979. 
a.  somuBT  or  mmmas 

1.  The  leadwthlp  and  many  members  of 
the  two  Nleargnan  trade  unions  supported 
by  the  AFIrOO  have  dose  tiea  with 
coimter-revolntlanary  guerrilla  groupa 
which  have  *«—■»««***««  numerooa  atradtiea 
in  violation  of  taateraatlonal  law. 

a.  Virtually  every  dalm  of  trade  union  re- 
jeiaalrai  made  In  the  AiyU>  report  la  dia- 
pitted  by  rqpreaantattvaa  of  COS  and  CTN . 
by  reapeeted  haman  rfgfaU  groupa.  or  by 
credible  evfclenoe  provided  by  the  Nfcwa- 
guan  govanment.  The  delegation  urgea 
anion  ■■■—»»«■"  to  demand  that  thla  funda- 
Bcntally  flawed  report  be  retracted  and 
that  the  AVI>-CIO  rtr"— ''*— •  tta  position  on 
the  atatOB  of  organlMd  labor  In  Nicaragua. 

S.  Tbe  Nlearagaan  labor  naovement  haa 
enjoyed  a  rapid  growth  atnoe  19T9  and  haa 
adileved  atghtflcant  galna  for  mcaraguan 
workers. 


a.  ooacunniM 


ASOOT 


Our  taneatlgatlon  of  the  AIFU)  report  re- 
vealed t'g"'**""*  diaputea  with  regard  to 
virtually  every  ■negation  of  trade  union  re- 
[■■■Inn  In  mearagua.  The  ATL-CUy*  accu- 
satloiH  were  directly  contradicted  by  CTN 
and  COS  leaders  with  whan  we  Bset.  reports 
of  reapeeted  International  huamn  rights 
groups,  and  dooimentary  evidnee  provided 
to  the  ddecatton  by  the  Labor  Mlnlatry. 

Thua.  for  wiampte.  CTN  leader  Hucmbea 
flatly  denied  the  ATL-CKXm  aOegatinn  that 
roopa  occupied  and  ahoi-up  the 
I'a  headquartera.  A  documisnt  prepared 
by  the  CTK  concerning  alleged  mistreat- 
ment ot  Ita  members  by  the  Government 
fn»  IMO  to  1M4  made  no  reference  wbat- 
to  the  arrest  of  40  CTN  members 


durtaw  the  aaonths  of  March  and  April  IMS. 
■a  alleged  In  the  AmC  report. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  allegatioBa  con- 
tained In  the  AIFID  report  were  dtamlaaed 
by  no  report  baaed  on  a  detailed  invaatlga- 
tlon  fnwifw*"^  by  an  OO  repreaentatlve  in 
December  IMS.  For  Inatanoe.  contrary  to 
the  AIRJ)  report,  the  ILO  found  that  the 
Fort  Workera  Union  of  Corlnto  at  no  point 
"formally  announced"  that  it  was  leaving 
the  C8T  to  afflUate  with  CUS.  Inatead.  the 
ILO  found  that  In  May  19M  theae  dock 
workers  voted  overwhelmingly  to  remain 
with  the  CBT.  In  addltlan.  the  CTNadmlt- 
ted  to  the  ILO  that  no  leaa  than  IT  CTN 
membera  whtth  It  dalmed  were  arreatcd  for 
their  union  actMUaa  were  In  Awt  arreoted 
for  engagiiw  In  Illegal  aettvttlea  on  behaU  of 
the  contraa,  auofa  aa  eeooamle  aabotage. 

Documenta  provided  to  ua  by  the  Labor 
Mlnlatry  alao  dtreetly  eontradleted  numer- 
oua  ATL-CIO  allegationa.  For  wrample.  a 
report  aubmltted  to  the  Oovemment  by 
CUS  official  tadkated  that  the  Chhianrtega 
ItaiMport  Union  waa  never  affiliated  to  the 
car,  aa  alleged  by  the  AinJ>  report,  but 
waa  alwaya  a  CDS  affiliate. 

nnanj.  our  Inveatlgation  revealed  numer- 
oua  »-"»p»—  of  exaggerated  and  poaalbly 
fraudulent  aecuaatlona  of  Oovemment  re- 
preadon  made  by  CUS  and  the  CTN  to  the 
ILO  and  other  human  rlghtt  organtaatlona. 
Thua.  CUS  leader  Guthrie  dalmed  both  to 
the  no  and  to  the  delegation  that  the  Nlca- 
nguan  Supreme  Court  deliberately  refuaed 
to  laaue  a  dedaion  concerning  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  CUS  affiliate  at  the  San  Antonio 
Sugar  Mm.  which  in  fact  had  been  laaued  In 
January  IMC  The  ILO  dianlaafxl  numeroua 
CTN  allegatinna  that  iU  members  were  ar- 
reated  when  the  CTN  waa  unable  to  docu- 
ment them.  Further,  the  driegation  haa 
raaaon  to  bdleve  that  the  CTN  may  have 
fabricated  an  al1ftTt**~'  that  M  of  ita  mem- 
bera were  arreoted  In  May  or  June  of  IMS. 
which  It  rqwrted  to  Amneaty  International 
and  America's  Watch. 

Aa  a  raault  of  theae  numeroua  confllcta  be- 
tween itbMt  the  delegation  bellevea  to  be 
credible  and  reputable  aouroea  and  the 
AIFU>  Report,  the  delegation  oondudea 
that  what  AVXf-CIO  Preaident  Lane  Xlrk- 
land  aays  la  a  "hiatorical.  aa  weU  aa  current 
documentary  proof  of  the  beghmlnga  of  the 
deatmetian  of  free  trade  unlona  in  Nleara- 
la  a  groaaly  Inaoeurate  and  mlalearting 
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The  delegation  la  deeply  diaturbed  that 
the  AFL-dO  haa  permitted  thla  fundamen- 
tally flawed  document  to  be  uaed  by  the 
Reagan  Admlnlatratlon  tai  tta  rampaign  to 
aeek  i  iiiwuaalnnal  approval  of  funda  to 
■salat  the  Oootraa  In  their  etforU  to  violent- 
ly overthrow  the  democratic  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  delegatton  urgea  all  prind^ed<«rade 
iTi'~'****  to  '*— ««»"^  that  the  report  be  re- 
tracted and  that  the  AVIrdO  vlgoroualy 
oppoae  the  reaumptJon  of  VS.  aid  to  the 
Contraa« 


>TIM  AIPLD 
thtVS. 


(na*  to  ADU)  Uueaah  tb* 
•Uve  ADID  baa  ban  aeeaaod  of 
mtem  CIA  acUviUM  la  Latta 
th*  VM.  toiMlon  a<  tba  DnaiiianaB  RapObHe  la 
isoa,  and  Uw  adUtarr  eoop  tai  Chile  duitas  itn. 
jM  pump  Aoaa.  ia«M«  Oka  COaWMir  4  CU  Manr 
(Haw  Tort:  Slaariiffl  PufeUriilac  CoawaBy.  IMl) 
(P.  **r.  Jack  fleott.  Tankm  Vniomi.  Oo  Bomd  (Van- 
couver. &Cj  New  SUrt  Boofea  Ltd..  irTt)  (P9.  tU- 

sas). 


•na< 

It-M). 

•AU  itrtwatlnn  maaban  partklpatad  In  Uiairla- 
capacttir  and  not  as  ufantattvw  of  toy 

ortradai 


Caaoh  Olraelar  of 
fMnctor  Oaaaral.  Labor 
RmtCrm,  Tiiaaury  at  1 

iMvactar  Oanwal  o(  Labor.  Frandaeo  OidMila.  Dt- 
zwtor  of  Labor  Oniaalaattaaa.  Joa*  Looaa. 
of 

Oortaa. 
Conrt  JuaUea.  ] 

Agnftna. 
BaereUry  of  Labor  and  aodal 


Ouatavo 

ofPaWlBal 
Dr.  Roaalino  Ctae««.  attomay. 
••Daald  Maitinea.  BdHor  ot  Lm 


el  mitmtwo 


MariA. 

>>A*ln  Ootbrfa, 
bobMaa.  PoUUeal  Sscratary. 

■•Culoa 


TRmUTC  TO  lfR&  MAVIS  HDRT 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  uked  and  wm 
given  permtaton  to  addrcgg  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
his  remarka.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Q^eaker.  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  and  in 
memory  of  a  1m«i*i"**  Mend  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Mavis  Hurt  of  Klrksey,  KT.  who 
died  on  February  27  of  this  year  at  the 
age  of  87. 

Mavis  McCulston  Hurt  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Montle 
McCulston  and  Flo  Hamlin  MeCula- 
ton.  A  native  of  Calloway  County.  KT, 
she  was  a  reapeeted  and  Influential 
lady  in  Murray— the  county  seat— In 
Klrksey.  a  small  town  near  Murray, 
and  throughout  western  Kentucky.  I 
bdleve  it  Is  a  tribute  to  her  memory 
that  a  seholarshlp  fund  In  behalf  of 
Mavis  and  her  husband  Max  B.  Hurt 
has  been  estobHshed  at  Murray  State 
University. 

Mavis  and  Max  Hurt  were  married 
M  years,  an  accomplishment  that  Is 
certainly  rare  these  days.  Mavis  Hurt 
was  a  member  of  the  Klrksey  Utalted 
Methodist  Church  and  was  active  In 
her  community.  If  all  people  were  as 
devoted  to  and  conscientious  about 
our  country  and  our  future  as  Mrs. 
Mavis  Hurt.  America  would  be  an  even 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

In  addition  to  her  husband  Max— a 
highly  respected  and  influential 
Calloway  countlan  in  his  own  right- 
Mavis  is  survived  by  her  daughter. 
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Mrs.  Van  (Oeraldine)  Dunn  of  Dela* 
OH:  her  grandson.  Dr.  Max  OO- 
of   Charlottesville, 


bert   Dunn 
three 

(Susan)  Hoi 
Mrs.  Randy  ( 
Ue.  WA. 


VA; 
hters,    Mrs.    Steven 
of  Charleston.  SC, 
)  Rutledge  of  Seat- 
Saul  (Joan)  Solo- 


mon of  New  Tdit.  NT;  and  ooe  great- 
granddaughter,  Annie  Hofflua. 

Also  surviving  are  four  sisterB.  Mrs. 
NeweU  (BsUieiO  Doores  of  Kliksey, 
KT,  Mis.  L^  Morgan  and  Mn. 
Soimy  (mda)  mrichlll.  both  of  Haael, 
KT,  and  Mn.  iTorvIe  (Ruth)  Riley  of 
Mayfleld.  KT.  tlu«e  surviving  broth- 
ers are  Rupert  McCulston  of  Klrksey, 
State  Senator  9at  McCulston  of  Pem- 
broke, KT,  and  Macon  McCiilston  of 
Nashville,  TN. 

My  wife  Ouol  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  fiimlly  of  this  outstand- 
ing Kentudcian  who  was  an  ImvHra- 
tion  to  those  of  lis  who  knew  her. 

MT  ADVICE  ilO  THE  FRIVILEOED 
GfRDERS 

The  SPBAKQl  i»o  tempore,  mider 
a  previous  otdtae  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Taxas  [Mr.  Oonxslb]  Is 
recognised  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZAItEZ.  Madam  i^eaker, 
my  colleaguca,  I  say  that  I  continue 
with  my  adv^e  to  the  privileged 
orders.  This  tlnle.  very  modi  rl^t  in 
line  with  Joel  j^rlow,  the  one  |rho 
coined  that  phmse,  and  used  that  ap- 
proach at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  wh^  he  served  as  a  chap- 
lain In  Oeocgei  Washington's  revolu- 
tionary anny. 

Let  us  new  forget  that  that  was  the 
name  of  our  fighting  men;  they  were 
rebels;  they  w^  revidutionarles  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  indeed  an  Indlce- 
nous,  a  native.  *  dvll  war  so  to  sprslr. 
and  we  had  th4  essential  decisions  to 
make  then,  andi  Joel  Barlow,  who  was 
also  an  outstanding  poet,  who  wrote  a 
great  tple  poem]  In  which,  peering  Into 
the  future  he  vteiallaed  this  great  con- 
test between  w|iat  he  called  the  two 
gods. 

He  entitled  lit  "The  Olympiad."  In 
It.  he  visuallwd  what  he  called  the 
acms  of  the  god  Hestor  or  the  blaA 
race.  In  the  strig^e  ultimately  to  de- 
velop because  of  their  then-oontlnuing 
enslavement  by  Ihe  white. 

He  was  that  kind  of  a  mind,  but  he 
was  also  a  titie  revolutionary.  He 
Joined  Tom  Pa|nae  the  great  revolu- 
tionary radical  pamphleteer.  Am  a 
matter  of  fact.1  if  I  were  to  extract 
BOOB  paragraphs  from  Tom  Payne's 
basic  writings  land  Just  date  them 
today,  they  wi^uld  be  attributed  to 
what  everybodyjcalls  a  radical  socialist 
thinker  in  this  day  and  time. 

So  that  thoite  most  revolutionary 
words,  in  the  Pteamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  did  not  appear  until  oh. 
more  than  10  Jrears  after  the  point, 
were  actually  those  that  were  Inqilred 


/ 


by  men  like  Joel  Barlow  and  Tom 
Payne. 

They  felt  so  keenly  that  they  went 
to  Europe  to  foster  revolution.  It  was 
Joel  Barlow's  advice  to  the  mrlvileged 
orders  of  Europe  for  the  need  for  revo- 
lutiooaiy  change. 

So  my  advice.  In  the  series  of  special 
orders,  along  two  basic  lines  that  I 
think  are  fundamental  at  this  point  in 
whidi  we  have  yet  to  reaffirm  and  re- 
dedieate  ourselves  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  enjoy  and  have  attained 
such  high  privllegeg  of  freedom  under 
the  CoMtttutlon  of  the  United  States, 
whose  aooth  anniversary  remains  yet 
to  be  odebtBted  In  1989. 

The  wwnmon  opinkm  is  that  we  had 
our  bicentennial  In  1976.  That  was  Just 
the  Moentennlal  of  the  stmgite  that 
won  our  Independence,  but  It  was  not 
untfl  1789,  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  convocation  of  the 
Fint  Congress  on  Msich  4.  1789  in 
New  Yotk.  City.  In  which  gelled  out  In 
word  and  In  <feed  were  the  basics  In 
what  we  call  our  system  of  govern- 
ment in  America. 

It  was  most  revolutionary,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  first  few  sentences  in 
the  preamble  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  where  true  sovereignty,  where 
the  true  power  Is. 

Now  this  was  most  revolutionary 
then  because  the  whole  world  was  gov- 
erned by  kings  or  czars  or  potentates 
who  said  that  their  sovereignty;  that 
Is,  power,  came  from  God.  Well,  you 
could  not  go  any  hi^er  that  that 
Even  though  the  people  really  never 
ever  said  that,  this  is  what  kings  had 
maintained  for  centuries,  and  which 
ruled  the  world  In  its  entirety,  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  globe;  until 
the  Americans  came  and  said.  No,  all 
power  oomes  from  the  people. 

So  that  in  the  preamble,  we  read: 
"We  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
In  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union 
•  •  •"  I  think  these  words  ought  to  be 
inscribed,  and  that  the  preamble 
ought  to  be  memorised  by  every  single 
Amoiean  dtinn.  ftom  school  child  to 
adult,  because  they  are  still  highly 
revolntiooary:  radical,  if  you  please. 

Tou  talk  to  all  the  wlelders  of  power 
today,  you  will  find  out  why  it  is  that 
the  America^  people  have  been 
usurped  in  theb  vomer  to  control  their 
desttaiy  with  respect  to  such  vital 
things  as*  their  economic  well-being, 
because  the  power  and  control  of  the 
people  through  their  representatives, 
whether  they  are  legldative  policy- 
making body  representatives  or  Presi- 
dential or  Executive  representatives; 
the  President  and  the  Vice  Presldait. 

Up  to  1974, 1975.  It  would  have  never 
been  thought  possible  that  tiie  United 
Statea  would  end  up  with  an  unelected 
President  and  two  unelected  Vice 
Presidents.  In  fact,  this  was  the  most 
horrible  possibility  that  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  could  think  of. 


So  the  Cmistitution  was  constructed 
in  such  a  way.  and  after  much  ddiate. 
Remember  that  the  first  10  years  of 
our  national  existence,  they  thought 
so  little  of  such  an  office  as  the  Presi- 
dency which,  during  the  debates  in  the 
Cmstttutlonal  Convention,  they  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "chief  magtetrate." 
not  President. 

They  thought  so  little  of  that  office 
that   they   imivlded  no  such   thing' 
during  the  first  10  yean  of  our  nation- 
al existence  as  a  national  enti^. 

The  First  Continental,  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  the  Articles  of 
Ccmfederatltm— that  is  the  last  thing 
they  wanted,  because  they  were  still 
very  much  fearful  of  that  all-^Mwof  ul 
potentate,  and  they  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  that  startling  revolutionary 
concept,  that  power  came  not  ftom  an 
individual  who  In  turn  said  he  got  it 
fiom  God.  but  It  came  f^om  the 
people. 

Then  that  basic,  basic  division  of 
human  thought  as  to  government 
from  the  very  *«*gfa»"i»g  of  human  his- 
tory. Uie  two  basic  phUosophles:  The 
one  that  says  that  unless  you  have 
some  supoklnd  of  men.  an  elite,  a  fe- 
cial genius  kind  that  knows  more  and 
has  a  better  idea  than  anybody  else  of 
what  Is  good  for  the  people. 

Tou  have  that  thinking.  Tou  have  it 
today,  througjiout  the  worid;  and  then 
you  have  the  other,  upon  which  oun 
Is  predicated.  And  that  Is,  very  simply, 
that  In  the  l<nig  haul,  the  people 
themselves  know  best  what  is  lietter 
for  them.  That  ym,  in  the  short  run 
they  wlU  make  very  disorderiy  mis- 
takes, but  that  in  the  l<Hig  run  they 
Imow  best  and  better. 

a  1600 

Then  the  rest  followed— the  great 
system  of  education,  based  on  the  fact 
that  unless  we  had  an  enlightened  dtl- 
senry.  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Mann, 
that  we  could  not  expect  to  have  self- 
government  without  it  eventually  disr 
solving,  as  the  tew  experiences  In  past 
human  history  had  demonstrated 
anu>ly,  into  an  oligarchical  or  an  au- 
thoritative or  anything  but  a  self-gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  the  people. 

We  are  still  predicating  our  basic 
faith  and  philosophy  on  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  know  what  is  best 
for  tiiem  if  they  are  informed,  if  they 
are  knowledgeable,  and  that,  seccmd. 
the  processes  of  democracy  are  not 
neat,  they  are  not  mathematically  cor- 
rect and  orderly,  that,  yes,  that  is  the 
difference  between  a  unitary  or  an  au- 
thoritative stngje-person  government. 
Tou  do  not  have  to  waste  time  with 
debate,  you  do  not  have  to  hear  535 
different  individuals.  And  this  is  slso 
the  reason  why  at  this  point  in  the 
20th  century  we  have  more  need  than 
ever  to  have  the  advice  to  the  privi- 
leged ordera  that  Barlow  so  much  an- 
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^Hpytiwy  an  ace  in  which  the  S  mll- 
Ikm.  or  Mw  that  ooostltuted  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Thirteen  Colonlee  would 
ultimately  be  a  mnd.  gnuid  realm,  a 
vaet  realm,  and  the  prlndplea  upcm 
which  thie  meacer  begtamlnc  were  ao 
•eeorely  founded  were  ao  treat  and  ao 
true  #»mI  ao  mu^  the  fruit  of  the  dls- 
tUled  wladom  of  oenturlea  that  there 
could  be  no  oourae  but  oie  of  steady 
procrcH  and  evolution  of  aelf-govem- 
ment  or  democracy. 

And  It  hai  happened.  But  In  order 
for  that  to  have  happened  we  had  to 
have  this  other  thing  that  haa  been  lo 
unique,  and  itffl  la.  to  the  American 
syitem— that  la.  up  untfl  lately— and 
that  la  what  we  call  our  public  aehool 
gyatem.  the  Idea  that  no  American,  no 
matter  what  his  ecooomlc  or  any 
other  aodal  pealtlon.  that  If  motivated 
and  equipped  with  the  aeal  and  the 
dealie  and  the  ambition  to  gain  knowl- 
edge, to  gain  In  the  ability  to  lead  a 
rich  and  rewarding  life,  a  productive 
Ufe.  a  creative  life,  that  his  educatkm 
would  not  be  denied  becauae  of  either 
daaa  statue  ot  economic  Inability. 

But  Just  100  yeaia  ago.  tar  example, 
we  stUl  had  the  vestlgea  of  the  Inden- 
ture system.  Tou  read  the  deed 
recordi  In  Shelby  County.  TN.  In  the 
other  oountlea  In  Kentudcy.  and  to 
this  day  you  look  and  see.  "Sheriffs 
notice:  VaOure  to  serve  because  OTT." 
gone  toTazaa. 

Wen.  what  waa  the  sheriff  serving? 
He  was  serving  aummona  on  an  Indi- 
vidual becauae  he  had  Jumped  his  In- 
denture. 

What  waa  an  Indenture?  An  Inden- 
ture was  a  contract  by  which  one 
American  Indentured  hlmadf  to  an- 
other for  a  period  of  time,  glad  to  be 
able  to  be  given  a  chance  to  woric.  no 
wagea,  no  nothing,  not  a  property 
owner.  Almost  100  percent  of  the  Juria- 
dictfcgM.  if  not  100  percent  of  the  Ju- 
riadlctlona.  did  not  have  unlveraal  suf- 
frage. In  the  first  place,  women  could 
not  vote. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that 
women  in  my  State  of  Texas  did  not 
have  the  right  to  vote  unti»1919.  after 
Worid  War  L  But  on  top  of  that,  if 
you  were  not  a  pnHierty  owner,  you 
could  not  vote  either.  And  thia  was  a 
vestige  that  lasted  in  many  of  our 
Statea,  IneliKiing  Texaa.  untfl  aa  late 
as  the  decades  of  the  ISM'S.  And  our 
concept  of  universal  manhood  suffrage 
has  really  blossomed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  la  unknown  in  any  other  realm. 
But  It  doea  no  good  to  have  that  f»ee 
access  to  the  ballot  box  thatao  many 
AmorkaiM  have  given  life,  blood,  prop- 
erty, and  aU  (rf  their  imaawslmia  in 
mder  that  we  could  have  that  right  if 
we  are  economically  in  aerf dom.  If  we 
are  not  free  economically.  It  doea  not 
matter  if  we  are  relatively  free  politi- 
cally. And  thia  la  a  point  where  I  think 
it  la  appropriate  to  remind  my  ool- 
leaguea  and  others  in  the  privileged 
orders  of  our  country  that  time  Is 


upon  us.  Why?  As  I  have  pointed  out 
in  my  three  preceding  discussions,  we 
have.  Inmlcally.  turned  full  cyde  in 
just  4  years.  Just  4  years.  Thia  Uttie 
delicate  flower  of  democracy  la  very 
delicate.  It  has  to  be  nurtured.  We 
have  to  work  at  it.  Demoeney  ia  a  very 
loncOy  activity  in  the  world  today. 
Even  In  the  countriea  that  we  call  de- 
mocradea  and  alliea,  I  want  my  fellow 
Congreasmen  and  aU  the  dtlHna  in 
thia  country  to  have  a  chance  to  go 
live  in  thoae  countriea  and  see  the  dif- 
ference. 

But  this  is  what  Is  at  stake  today: 
Whether  or  not  we  In  our  time  wiU 
continue  to  provide  the  basis  for  eco- 
nomic equality,  economic  freedcnn. 
without  the  loas  of  the  baaic  freedoma 
such  as  the  price  that  haa  been  paid  in 
other  modem  day  structured  govern- 
ments, whether  it  was  under  what  we 
call  an  dllgardilcal  or  a  corporate  or  a 
ftadst  state  tx  the  other  aide  of  the 
metal,  a  socialistic  or  a  true  sodalistiif 
government  or  coinipunistlc  govern- 
ment—it  all  depends  on  what  you 
define  the  tenns  as  to  what  we  are 
talking  about.  But  In  the  structured 
nature  of  thofe  govemmenta  we  do 
not  have  the  basic  essence  that  we 
take  for  granted  when  we  define  a  de- 
mocracy, and  that  is  that  no  govern- 
ment is  at  sufferance  to  exist  except 
and  untfl  it  has  the  Just  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Now.  in  the  last  few  years,  when  it 
oomea  to  our  dealings  with  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Including  that  in  the  new 
world  that  we  share  with  about  21  re- 
publica  or  countriea.  we  loee  sight  of 
that.  We  are  not  talking  about  that 
We  are  talking  about  something  else. 
And  so  when  we  use  the  word  "democ- 
racy." it  can  be  variously  used  in  these 
other  countries  to  fit  their  cultural  ac- 
clamation or  understanding  of  that 
w«»rd.  As  an  example:  What  good  doea 
it  do  to  have  the  rii^t  to  go  vote  if  the 
dtiaen  haa  a  la^  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  Issues  involved. 

ahr«i»ipi«.  one:  Last  year  we  had  a 
Preddential  eleetlon  year.  What  were 
the  iaauea?  Bow  were  they  dtscuased? 
One  of  the  basic  iasuea.  I  would  think, 
would  have  been  the  horrendooa  real 
threat  not  only  to  the  economic  weU- 
being  of  our  ooimtty,  which  has  al- 
ready suffered  because  of  it.  but  for 
the  worid  itself,  given  the  interde- 
pendence and  the  Inteiplay  between 
the  economic  Uvea  in  each  one  of  theae 
countriea  today,  the  so-called  interna- 
tional accounts  deficit,  the  so-called 
trade  deficit. 

In  the  United  Statea  as  of  December 
SI  we  ended  up  with  over  $1*0  bflUon 
dafldt  Now.  we  can  piddle  around,  aa 
I  have  said  ad  nauaeam.  with  our  so- 
called  domestic  defidt  for  a  oouple 
years  more,  maybe— unleas  this  other 
Impinges  a  little  more  drastically  and 
quickly  than  some  of  our  whistlers  in 
the  dark  aeem  to  think— but  we  cannot 
tolerate  any  kind  of  an  imbalance  of 


that  nature,  given  the  structured  eoon- 
omy  of  the  American  ayatem  and  the 
way  we  perform  our  economic  activi- 
ties. 

Why  is  that?  Becauae  for  every  $110 
bflUon  of  that  $140  bllllon  defidt.  we 
have  lost  forever  oocHiuartw  of  a  mfl- 
lion  American  Joba  permanently.  So  I 
have  read  into  the  Rhobd— I  am  not 
going  to  repeat  it  today— some  of  the 
thlnga  that  are  happening  now  in 
which  our  fundamental  ecooomlc  ao- 
tMtles.  even  the  funding  off  basic  re- 
soffCh  and  development  in  the  two 
areas  in  which  the  tremendous  push 
for  Jobs  and  Job  creation  exlsta  in  the 
so-called  space  communication  worid. 
which  the  United  Statea  had  the  lead 
in  before  4  years  ago.  and  the  so^alled 
robotics. 
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What  do  we  find?  We  find  that 
whatever  research  and  development  is 
tieing  pof onned  in  our  unlverstties 
and  other  places  in  the  Dhited  Statea. 
they  have  to  go  to  Japan  and  Itanoe 
for  allocations  of  credit  to  oonduet 
them.  France  haa  taken  the  lead  in  ro- 
botiea;  it  is  alao  stealing  our  baoon  in 
the  conteat  for  oontraeta  on  space 
ii'iinin"**T"'*"  as  of  today.  So  is 
Japan. 

There  has  to  be  a  cause,  and.  of 
course,  there  is.  But  nobody  wants  to 
be  interested  in  debating  that.  So  last 
year,  when  everybody  knew,  at  mid- 
year, at  the  end  of  that  quarter,  that 
the  lmhf^KTM>f  in  our  trade  defldeocy 
was  so  great  that  even  if  we  tried  to 
stabfllse  it  as  of  September  1  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  we  would  have  a  hor- 
rendous defidt.  and  that  It  has  dire. 
\rfa,fuMm*»  implications.  I  had  been 
speaking  since  1965  on  that  fact  that 
that  waa  a  grave  potential  then;  that  it 
looked  to  me  aa  if  we  were  going  to 
tece  such  rising  costs  in  interest,  for 
example,  which  in  turn  are  like  an 
impact  of  the  steel  ball  games  that 
you  see  that  bounce  one  against  the 
other  in  sort  of  an  inertial  coilisJon 
that  keeps  almost  a  perpetual  motion. 
This  li  the  way  these  acttvltiea  have 
rebounded. 

Jsarntlsllr  that  formula  was  weU 
known  to  us  becauae  it  was  used  suc- 
cessfully by  the  debtor  natiooa  after 
Worid  War  I.  in  which  Americans  and 
Uhde  Sam  were  outwardly  ridiculed  as 
"Unde  Sap." 

I  am  going  to  read  at  this  point  from 
a  book  that  I  have  had  slnoe  I  waa  14 
yean  of  age  In  the  middle  of  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  disastrous  Depression. 
Ftom  that  book  I  am  going  to  select 
excerpts,  and  aome  of  them,  in  view  of 
the  President's  recent  utterances 
about  saying  at  flrest  he  would  not 
visit,  he  would  not  visit  Buchenwald 
because  it  would  hurt  the  senslbflities 
of  the  Oerman  people,  and  it  would 
revive  old  memories. 


Here  are  a  f etr.  and  I  think  they  are 
very  pertinent  I  to  what  is  happening 
today  with  the  president,  finally,  after 
the  great  outa^.  and  even  de«lte  that 
says,  well.  I  win  not  go  to  BudMBwald. 
but  I  win  go  lio  the  cemetery  where 
the  German  aoldiers  died  who 


tually  burning  Ithe  flres  in  the  ovens 
that  were  creoiaUng  people,  and  were 
also  doing  a  lew  other  things  that 
were  a  threat  t^  liberty  to  every  singje 
country  in  the  #orid. 

The  same  thing  happened  after 
World  War  LI  Soon  after,  when  it 
became  apparnt  as  a  result  of  the 
Treaty  of  VermUles.  that  the  United 
States  was  thie  only  creditor  nation.  If 
American  credit  had  not  been  avafl- 
able.  World  War  I  would  not  have 
lasted  6  month*  for  the  AUlea. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Worid 
War  II;  we  wtere  the  only  creditor 
natkm.  Now.  a»  of  4  years,  we  are  a 
debtor  nation.  I  Now.  what  doea  that 
mean?  What  Iti  means  is  exactly  what 
it  meant  after  lOSO.  I  remember  as  a 


child.  I  remember.  I  have  total  recall, 
and  thouiAi  I  vjIdUy  understood  some 
things.  I  remeniber  the  beadltaiea.  The 
Treaty  of  Lucatno,  where  we  win  have 
aome  klixl  of  uhderstanding.  The  mor- 
atorium propoied  by  Hobert  Hoover 
because  of  thejinaUUty  of  the  debtor 
nations  to  pay  na  their  ddita.  and  they 
in  turn,  getttnk  their  money  to  pay 
their  debts  tofus  txom  .the  Oerman 
reparatlona  wttOx  the  Oermans  aooo. 
soon  began  tb  diadalm  against  and 
protest    - 

Here  is  an  isxample  of  what  was 
being  said  in  ]|9S2.  The  great  AtlgusC 
Crisis  of  1992.  This  is  from  Oerman 
publications: 

Tbe  war  bM  laStM  16  yean.  Oennan  guilt 
was  a  lie.  Tlie  Ttkty  of  VetMlIlM  is  a  gnat 
crime  of  modem  bMary.  Reparatkaia  are 
tribute,  m  Un.lAmnlea  joined  the  AlUee 


was  on  tbat  aide.  Amoof  oattoiM^  the  drttor 
to  dear  to  tbe  ctedttor.  Tbe  HMwar  Debt 
Holiday  Flan  In  IMl  was  to  ptotset  2  Ml- 
Uom  of  ABMileata  owney  tai  OeRnany,  for 
now  America  tobound  by  what  Oenaany 
owee  here  to  be  pcnnany*!  polttioal  friend. 

Well,  we  hadi  the  same  scenario;  dif - 
f eredt  countri^  because  some  of  the 
countries  thaH  existed  up  to  after 
World  War  I  diaappeared  tn  the  inters 
Im.  and  certahfly  after  World  War  IL 
We  did  the  aame  thing. 

We  talk  about  the  process  that  I  ghre 
to  Dr.  »yj«^'"'"f  Schacht  that  great  fi- 
nancial winrdi  they  called  Ubl  ^t- 
ler'a  wisard.  who  waa  able  to  get  aome 
of  our  prindpal  corporatlona  to  active- 
ly finance  Adcdf  Hitler. 

Now  ho«.didl  that  hai^en?  WdL  the 
way  It  Is  happening  now.  AU 


to  your  markets.  And  we  say. 
hey,  but  wait  avrtille. 

We  did  not  say  that  untfl  this  year, 
but  you  win  not  let  our  goods  in  there. 
Now,  ^»f*«"^.  for  years  our  aircraft 
mamifaeturers  could  not  be  allowed  to 
compete  in  ICngland  because  England 
had  certain  atandards  that  were  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  could  not  meet  It 
ia  the  aame  thing  with  American-made 
cars  in  Japan.  The  standarda  of  ac- 
ceptance were  of  such  a  future  that 
they  could  not  qualify  American  cars 
for  importation. 

We  have  blindly,  for  a  mess  of 
potage.  adld  out  America'a  heritage.  So 
aU  debtoriMitlona,  and  remember  that 
America  waa  the  only  creditor  iwtlon 
in  both  wars,  were  going  to  meet  their 
foreign  obUgatlona  from  a  f av(H«hle 
balance  of  trade.  A  natlim's  favorable 
balance  of  trade  Is  from  aelling  more 
than  It  buya.  Was  it  possible  for  na- 
tions tosdl  to  one  another  more  than 
they  bought  from  one  another?  So 
that  everyone  ahould  luive  a  favorable 
*T*«~^  of  trade?  By  loullng  one  an- 
other the  credit  to  buy  one  anoUier's 
goods,  that  would  be  the  way.  AU  na- 
tions would  not  be  able  to  lend  equal- 
ly, of  course;  each  would  Imd  aocord- 
.  ina^  to  Its  means. 

Where  is  the  profit  In  trade  for  the 
sake  of  vrtiich  you  must  lend  your  cus- 
tomers the  money  to  buy  the  goods? 
The  answer  was,  but  unless  we  lend 
them  the  money  to  buy  our  goods, 
they  cannot  buy  them  at  alL  Then 
what  ahould  we  do  with  our  surplus? 
As  it  appMired  that  European  nati<ms 
were  using  enormous  sums  of  Ameri- 
can credit  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
indnatrial  equipment  paridlel  to  our 
own. 

This  is  what  we  did  during  and  after 
the  M^»«t.^n  idan.  AU  with  intent  to 
produce  a  groat  surplus  of  competitive 
goods  to  be  adld  in  foreign  trade.  An- 
other question  waa  aometimee  aAed: 
Are  we  not  lending  American  credit  to 
increase  Europe's  exportable  surplus 
of  things  similar  to  thoae  of  iriileh  we 
have  oursdves  an  Increase  in  surplus 
tosdl? 


debtor  natkni  were  going  to  meet 
their  foreign  oldigationa  from  a  favor- 
able balance  ol  trade.  Now  that  aounda 
famfllar.  Japaq  aays.  hey,  watt  a  wfaUe. 
a  favorable  *rf'"'**  of 
trade  right  noir  with  you.  but  we  wfll 
have  a  depresflon  If  we  do  not  have 
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Is  it  not  true  that  with  American 
credit,  we  are  aasistlng  our  competitors 
to  advance  tbamsdves  against  Amol- 
can  goods  in  the  maricets  of  the  worid? 
The  answer  waa,  of  courae  that  la  ao. 
Tou  mnst  remanber  that  theae  na- 
tions you  speak  of  aa  competitora  are 
to  be  regarded  aa  our  debtors.  They 
owe  us  a  great  deal  of  money.  Unless 
we  lend  them  the  credit  to  increase 
their  power  of  surplus  production  for 
exports,  they  wfll  never  be  able  to  pay 
us  their  debt 

Lingering  doubts,  if  any.  concerning 
the  place  at  whldi  a  creditor  nation 
mlglit  opeet  to  come  out  were  re- 
solved by  an  eminent  Oerman  mind, 
with  Ita  radal  gift  to  subdue  by  logic 


aU  the  difficult  implications  of  a  grand 
iUusion.  That  was  Dr.  HJalmar 
Schacht  formeriy  head  of  the 
Oerman  Rdchsbank.  He  was  speaking 
in  this  country  wiiat  I  have  Just  said. 
For  creditor  nations,  prindpally  thia 
one.  he  reaerved  the  bustiMss  of  lend- 
ing credit  throu^  an  international 
bank  to  the  ba^ward  peoplea  of  the 
world  for  the  purpoae  of  moving  them 
to  buy  American  nuttoa  aiMl  Ooman 
dyea. 

By  this  argument,  for  endleas  worid 
prospwity.  as  a  product  of  unlimited 
credit  bestowed  upon  foreign  trade,  we 
loaned  bflllons  of  American  credit  to 
our  debtors,  to  our  competitors,  to  our 
custcMners.  with  smne  beginning 
toward  the  badwaid  people.  We 
loaned  credit  to  Oermany.  yHao  loaned 
credit  to  Russia  at  that  time.  Buasia 
was  a  developtaig  nation:  It  waa  atfll 
sunk  In  peasantry— fw  the  purpoae  of 
enabling  Ruasla  to  buy  Oerman 
thlnga.  including  Oerman  chemicals. 
'  Wdl.  now.  let  ua  see.  Talk  about 
modem  days.  The  Russians  dedded. 
after  commercial  consultation  with 
the  Weston  countries  of  Europe,  that 
they  could  provide  gaa  tat  Europe, 
which  would  enable  Europe  to  be  free 
of  its  dependence  on  that  Middle  Bast 
oil.  but  alao  tree  of  America,  becauae 
interest  ratea  that  we,  in  thia  country, 
have  so  bUthely  impnaed  and  have  cru- 
cified our  biislrtrasmea  and  our  aver- 
age families  with  an  extortionate  rate 
of  credit  and  interest— extortlondte, 
usurious.  As  I  have  pointed  out  even 
7,000  years  befdre  Chrlat  they  were 
pasdng  laws  against  usury.  So  here  we 
are.  bUthefnl  Americana,  thinking  that 
you  can  have  extortionate,  uaurious 
rates  of  interest  and  can  continue  free 
so-called  business.  Of  course  you 
cannot  You  cannot  continue  this 
other. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  gaa  pipeline. 
Frealdent  Reagan  aaid.  "Hey,  look,  we 
are  not  going  to  let  thoae  Ruasiana  do 
this,  so  I  «<«"««"«»*'  you  West  Oetmana 
and  FMnchmen  and  in  between,  you 
betto*  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
it" 

So  they  aaid.  "Hey,  watt  a  whfle, 
though.  The  pipe,  the  knowhow.  muoh 
of  the  equipment  haa  been  supidied  by 
your  businessmen.  AU  we  want  is  a 
piece  of  the  aetlon  and  we  alao  want  to 
have  gaa.  We  want  to  have  natural  gaa 
delivered  to  our  doors  ao  that  we  can 
really  increase  our  commercial  poten- 
tial, the  wdl-bdng  of  our  peoide,  in- 
crease the  level  of  the  standard  of 
Uving.  and  you  cortalnly  do  not  want 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  that" 

President  Reagan  said.  "WeU.  I  am 
going  to  insist  and  we  might  even  con- 
sider some  kind  of  an  embargo." 

Then  they  really  got  down  to  busi- 
ness, as  they  are  going  to  get  next 
month  at  Che  economic  summit  meet- 
ing In  Bonn.  Oermany.  and  aU  of  a 
sudden,  you  are  going  to  start  hearing 
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a  lltUe  bit  more  about  the  ECU.  the 
Currency  Unit,  and  the 
the  European  Monetary  Fund. 
Tou  have  not  heard  anybody  but 
mjFKlf  evm  mention  those  terms  in 
thla  OoiwreH  on  either  aide  of  the 
Capitol,  but  I  aay  to  you.  my  friendi. 
and  my  eolleaittee.  you  aoon  wHl  be. 
but  it  wm  be  too  late.  It  wfU  be  Just 
like  wiXmt  the  Hoover  moratorium,  too 
late,  too  late,  and  after  having  drained 
the  American  people  of  Ita  lif  eblood  in 
the  allocation  of  credit  acalnat  aU  the 
waminca  of  the  greatest  leaden  our 
Nation  has  had  sinoe  the  initial  period 
of  history— Tbonas  Jefferson  telling 
us  In  plain  wordi.  "It  wOl  be  worse 
than  having  a  ifanrtlng  army  in  the 
country  if  yva  allow  the  bankers  to 
take  over  the  credit  allocation  of  this 
country,  to  decide  for  you  what  is  good 
for  you  in  credit  allocation." 

We  had  the  same  warning  from 
President  Jackson  In  the  ISM'S,  and 
then  later,  almost  a  week  before  he 
died.  Abraham  Uncoln  saying  In 
shitnit  the  same  words  the  same  t***"g 
except  that  he  went  one  step  further 
and  predicted  the  greatest  tide  of  cm- 
porate  eorroptlon  that  would  be  Invad- 
ing this  country  and  taking  over.  And 
It  did.  fbr  It  was  less  than  10  years 
after  his  death  that  we  had  the  smelly 
corruption,  the  Grant  administration, 
and  Infecting  our  Congresses  for  the 
first  time,  having  quite  numerous  ex- 
iwlslnnf  »nA  Yitnm  to  ^"Tpi>>  Members 
for  conruptloo.  the  Cr«dtt  Moblller 
scandal,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  All 
of  this  President  Unccdn  foresaw,  and 
"mil  f  ''ngn'nTt 

And  then  came  the  big  bust  of  1907- 
06.  the  great  Iravafl  throughout  the 
land,  for  the  same  basic  reasons,  the 
ling,  greedy  gra^'for  power 


to  allocate  credit  resources  where  the 
country's  needi  were  not  betaig  met 
The  country  was  burgeoning.  little 
biislmaiiniiii  wanted'to  go  West.  The 
cutttttry  was  expanding,  but  not  its  al> 
locatkm  of  credit,  because  that  was 
being  tied  up  by  the  great  speculators, 
and  finally  you  had  the  bust  of  1907- 
00. 

Then  you  had  a  great  travafl  In  the 
Congress  and  you  finally  got  the  so- 
ealled  Pujo  committee.  This  was  a 
House  committee,  and  it  led  to  ftaudly, 
5  years  later,  the  enactment  In  1919  of 
the  Pederal  Reserve  Act  and  what  has 
happened  Is  that  we  have  come  fuU 
circle.  We  have  undone  aU  of  ttie  basic 
congrrsslonsl  Intentkm  tn  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Act 
There  Is  not  a  man  among  us  here  who 
win  tdl  me  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
not  a  FMeral  agency.  You  win  say, 
"Of  course  it  is."  I  say  to  you,  as  I 
have  for  years,  it  Is  not  It  Is  more  of  a 
private  entity  than  a  public  one.  Tet  it 
is  to  them  that  jrou.  my  colleagues, 
have  abdicated  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  coining  money  and  aUo- 
cating  the  credit  of  this  Nation.  Tou 
have  allocated  and  you  have  abdicated 


and  you  have  given  it  to  the  most 
greedy  interest  ever  known  to  man. 

Certainly  they  are  unaccountable. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not 
account  to  you.  I  can  t^  you  that  I 
hare  been  a  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee  since  I  came  here  94  years 
aga  I  have  seen  five  or  six  different 
Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Not  once  did  any  one  of  them 
come  up  to  offer  an  aceountabOtty. 
What  Is  more,  the  real  power,  which  Is 
in  the  so-called  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, who  are  they?  Do  they  have  to 
come  before  you.  the  American  people, 
and  your  wpresentatlvesT  They  do 
not  They  think  that  Is  f ooUsh.  They 
ridicule  It  like  one  of  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  con- 
temptuously looked  up  after  I  asked  a 
question  during  my  5-mlnute  period, 
and  said.  "Well,  what  do  jrou  want  to 
do?  Do  you  want  the  politicians  to  run 
the  banks?" 

In  other  words,  the  people,  through 
their  representatives,  are  quite  unfit 
to  determine  their  economic  weU- 
being.  And  here  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  a  creature  of  the  Coogrcas.  It  is 
not  something  that  came  down  trom 
on  hi^  as  John  Adams  referred  to 
George  Washington,  booted,  vurred. 
ready  to  ride  on  the  hapless  ba^s  of 
mankind,  sent  from  heaven  to  do  so. 

D  1030 

It  is  responsible  tmder  the  law  and 
under  the  Intent  of  Congress,  but  It  is 
not  now.  As  I  have  said  repeatedly— 
and  I  ask  you  to  <lo  it  now— get  a 
dollar  bfll  out  of  your  pocket  and  you 
wm  see  if  It  does  not  say.  "Federal  Re- 
serve Note."  not  "Treasury  Note."  Tet 
the  law  says  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shan  be  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
XJA  Treasury,  not  the  master  but  the 
agent 

But  which  one  of  you  would  join  me 
In  trying  to  recall  that  remonslMllty 
and  accountabUfllty  that  the  Congress, 
In  enacting  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Act  of  1919,  really  mandated?  Which 
one  of  you  wUI  Join  me? 

I  hare  been  putting  In  a  blU  to  do 
that  since  1906.  I  hare  been  putting  a 
bOl  in  there  to  abolish  the  Open 
Market  Committee.  Tou  know,  Sng- 
land  and  the  exdiequer  did  that  untfl 
some  time  after  World  War  n  when 
freebom  Bngllshmen  were  not  going 
to  allow  It  but  It  was  In  the  power  of 
the  exchequer  to  guarantee  the  buUd- 
ing  up  or  the  downfaU  of  any  govem- 
moit  And  it  Is  the  same  thing  today. 
Tea.  as  long  as  there  hare  been  Re- 
publican chalmien  and  as  long  as 
there  hare  been  these  powerful  bank- 
ers, the  Rockefellers  and  the  others 
from  the  First  City  National  Bank, 
and  these  great  panjandrums  of  power 
who  cntalnly  are  not  mindful  of  the 
greatest  Interest  of  the  greatest 
number  of  Americans. 

And  what  Is  pitiable  Is  that  these 
men  have  again  failed  because  of  their 


InabiUty  to  compete  with  these  minds 
over  In  Surope  that  hare  400  yean  of 
expeilenee,  whether  It  Is  the  gold  mer- 
chants or  the  sflversmlths  there  or  In 
Zurich,  where  we  hare  been  so  vulner- 
able to  the  fickle  foreign  Investor  that 
for  the  flnt  time  In  our  history,  whoi 
that  fickle  foreign  money  man  loses  a 
Uttle  faith  and  pulls  his  money  out  of 
the  Continental  minols  Bank  and 
a  collapse,  we  nationally  a 


Tills  Is  a  measure,  my  friends,  that  I 
believe,  and  In  a  manner  that  I  know, 
would  require  under  the  law  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  eome  to  this 
Congress  for  authortetlon.  but  It  has 
been  aUowed  to  do  that  and  put  l«  bU- 
llon  of  the  taxpayen'  money  in  there 
In  order  to  natJonalise  and  take  over 
the  Contln«ntal  minols. 

Now.  how  many  man  can  the  re- 
sources stand?  And  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reeerre  Board  UOA  me— It 
Is  In  the  record,  too.  In  Uie  imwiMwIliiis 
of  the  hearings  we  had  some  0  yean 
ago— he  told  me  to  my  face.  He  said, 
"Absohitely,  we  wfll  stop  at  nothing. 
We  win  use  aU  of  the  resources"- 
meaning  reeouroes  of  the  country— "In 
order  to  sare  those  banks." 

And  they  hare  dtme  what?  The  same 
thing  they  did,  and  othen  with  them 
at  that  time,  the  WaU  Street  bond 
dealers.  After  World  War  I,  they  Just 
took  money  from  good  hardworking 
Americans  and  put  It  In  German  Gov- 
ernment bonds  and  In  Imperial  Japa- 
nese Government  btmds.  To  mature 
when?  In  30  years.  That  was  1921. 
Well,  we  got  the  maturity  payment 
with  Pearl  Harbor. 

And  in  Europe,  our  credit  was  used. 
When  they  could  not  pay  back  our 
debts  with  our  own  money,  then  they 
Just  repudiated  the  whole  deaL  And 
what  happended  then? 

Well,  let  us  continue  because  the  gas 
pipeline  construction— Incidentally, 
the  gas  pipeline  was  completed.  We 
did  not  hear  one  peep  from  President 
Reagan  or  anybody  else.  But  what  is 
the  story?  Well,  the  pipeline  company 
li  known  as  Ruhrgas,  named  after  Its 
basin,  Ruhr.  But  It  is  principally 
owned  by  Exxon,  Mobil,  and  the  Brit- 
ish. But  In  turn,  Exxon  and  Mobfl  are 
controned  by  Chase  Manhattan  and 
the  First  City  National,  so  they  were 
not  about  to  let  Ronnie  Reagan  mess 
up  a  good  deaL 

It  Is  as  David  Rockef  eUer  said  on  the 
trip  back  after  the  PoUsh  bank  crisis. 
We  might  hare  been  hearing  a  lot 
about  the  freedom  fl^ten  In  Poland 
and  Solidarity,  but  the  real  issue  was 
the  $90  bllllmi  that  those  German, 
American,  and  British  banks  wanted 
to  maker  sure  they  would  not  lose  at 
least  not  too  much  of  it.  And  they 
could  not  care  less.  And  David  Ro^e- 
feUer,  coming  ba^  on  the  plane,  was 
interviewed  and  he  said.  "Well,  of 
course   there   are  some   Communist 


countries  that  we  can  do  and  we  must 
do  business  with." 

Well.  I  rem^ber.  preceding  the 
1941  bombing,  ja  lot  of  businessmen 
and.  In  fact  General  Electric  and  some 
of  the  big  American  corporations  that 
were  actively  ind  directly  flnandng 
Adolf  HlUer.  said.  "We  can  do  buslneai 
with  Hitler."  In  fact  It  took  the 
famous  Walter  WlncheU  to  say  It  I 
win  never  fortfet  it  because  I  heard 
him  on  the  radlb  when  he  said  it 

We  had  thel  great  hero,  Charles 
Lindbergh,  whd  nuule  a  trip  and  went 
to  Germany.  The  Fuehrer  gave  him 
the  Iron  Cross,  and  he  came  back  and 
he  said,  "There  is  nothing  that  can 
resist  Germany.  I  visited  decadent 
England  and  nance,  and  they  hare 
nothing.  That  Qoman  Luftwaffe  Is  In- 
vincible." And  Walter  ^Hnehdl  came 
out  oat  night. and  he  said,  "To  aU 
those  who  say  that  America  cannot  be 
invaded.  I  amidal  to  them  to  ask  our 
Native  Americaii  Indians."  I  remember 
that  because  It  was  a  one-Uner  that 
caused  a  lot  of  illpple  at  that  time. 

But  here  we  iare  in  the  1900's,  and 
we  see  the  salne  prlncU>le,  German 
credit  involved  In  the  pipdine  with 
future  freedoih  from  the  United 
States. 

Testerday  in  the  Raooas,  I  put  a 
Uttle  news  itemi  fltmi  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  In  whld^  It  was  said  that  Chair- 
man Volcker  w#it  to  Germany  about  a 
month  ago.  andihe  said,  "Heyt  you  fel- 
lows, you're  gM  to  do  something.  We 
are  now  depending  on  you  because  you 
are  coming  in  [and  you  are  invaiUng 
American  markets  in  such  ways." 

Well,  of  course.  I  gare  those  statis- 
tics in  the  tixA  Advice  to  the  Privl^ 
leged  Ordos,  about  how  the  Japanese 
banks  are  suppdrting  the  Unlvenity  of 
Virginia  in  vital  research.  They  had  to 
go  to  Japan  toj get  the  line  of  credit 
Why?  Because  they  can  get  a  line  of 
credit  from  9  ptoroent  or  less,  whereas 
here  at  their  bank  In  Vlrgtaila.  they 
could  not  get  it  for  less  than  lft-4i6t 
less  than  14%  percent  or  15  percent 

Why  can  the  [Japanese  do  that?  Be- 
cause in  Japan  jthere  la  no  sudi  thing 
as  having  any  legal  abUlty  to  charge 
anymore  than  9  percent  Interest  but 
the  average  c(»kventi<n>al  interest  Is  7 
percent  or  less. 

So  aU  of  thatlhas  a  cause  and  effect 
as  I  hare  valnllr  been  trying  to  point 
out  since  I  wrofe  a  letter  to  President 
Lyndon  Johnsoh.  Certainly  no  one  can 
accuse  me  of  having  been  partisan 
The  Presidait  then  budMd  It  over  to 
an  underling  in  Treasury  and  ignored 
it  and  then  I  became  very  critidaL 
Nobody  accused  me  of  being  partisan 
then.  In  fact  t  guess  I  had  about  as 
much  attention  then  as  I  am  getting 
nowadays. 

So  I  continue  the  reading.  Remem- 
ber, this  is  1932. 

For  several  yeav  there  was  flortaay  in  the 
foreign  trade.  All  the  itatlstlcal  eurvei  rep- 
reeenttnt  world  piomerlty  row  like  mpenta 
ramiMnt 


In  teot  I  told  one  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reeerre  Board  that  If 
they  had  a  coat  of  arms.  I  would  sug- 
gest a  serpent  rampant 


Result:  Much  laore  debt  a  worldwide  ool- 
Imse  in  fonlSD  tnde.  proetrstton  of  the 
■titWIcal  serpent  credit  mpieeiiUns  many 
hiuMtoedi  of  mtlHons  of  labor  dairs  locked  up 
In  idle  industrial  equipoMnt  iMtli  here  as 
wdl  as  in  Kurape.  It  is  idle  because  people 
eaonot  afford  to  buy  its  products  at  prices 
which  will  enable  Industiy  to  pay  interest 
on  Itrdebt  Tet  yoo  wlU  be  almost  persuad- 
ed that  tartft  banteis  as  such  were  tbe  rain 
of  foreign  trade,  not  credit  inflation,  not 
the  absurdity  of  attemptlns  by  credit  to 
create  a  total  of  intematlooal  exports  great- 
er than  the  sum  of  Intematlaoal  imports  so 
that  every  country  should  have  a  favorable 
balance  out  of  wbldi  to  pay  Itsvdebts.  but 
cnly  this  stupid  way  of  people,  all  wantinc 
to  aeU  wlttaout  buylnc. 

D  1640 

Wdl.  If  we  Just  change  the  dates,  I 
think  we  can  say  that  we  hare  come 
fun  circle  and  we  can  go  ba^  and 
America  can  find  Itself  as  It  was  In  Its 
beginnings  In  the  colonial  era  httk  In 
the  mercantile  system  whei^  we  were 
the  consumer  diunping  ground  of  the 
products.  We  no  longer  are  the  pro- 
ducer as  of  4  yean  ago.  From  a  pro- 
ductaig  nation  we  are  now  a  consuming 
nation  and  a  dumping  ground.  The 
German  Impots  have  Tisen  in  Just  a 
period  of  three-fourths  of  a  year  last 
year  about  33  percent  The  same  with 
some  of  the  Fteneh,  not  counting  the 
Japanese;  but  what  Is  more  Insidious  is 
that  the  other  day  we  had  a  hearing  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  fllustrious 
gentleman  that  asked  a  whOe  ago  that 
I  yMd,  the  gentleman  from  Kentu^y, 
Mr.  CaKKOix  HuaaAaD.  his  suboommlt- 
tee  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  member 
as  wdl  and  the  Banking  Committee  on 
Oversight 

I  asiced  one  of  the  regulaton  from 
the  Comptroller's  Office,  because  now 
they  are  beginning  to  get  concerned 
after  the  foet  and  I  asked  him,  I  said, 
"What  Is  the  vdume  of  foreign  finan- 
cial Involvement  and  he  said,  "Gosh.  I 
dontknow." 

I  said.  "Wdl.  can  you  find  out  for 
me?" 

He  said.  "Wdl,  ra  try." 

Now.  for  yean  I  had  been  asking  the 
various  Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Re- 
eerre Board,  but  mostly  the  yean  be- 
ginning with  1971  and  thereafto-, 
what  was  the  volume  of  incursion  Into 
such  activities  as  banking  of  foreign 
Interests  from  Arab  to  Japanesg? 

Finally,  I  had  to  go  out  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  because  the 
Federd  Reserve  Board  said  they  could 
not  glre  me  that  statistic,  and  from 
the  annud  Federd  Reserre  Board  re- 
ports, I  extrapolated  from  some  of 
thdr  graphs  and  statlstlcd  tables  In 
the.  Department  of  Commerce  and  In 
the  Oomptaroller  of  the  Currracy,  but 
even  then  It  was  a  very  oonservathre 
amount 


In  New  Tork  alone,  in  the  hanking 
there.  26  percent  of  the  short-term  de- 
posits were  Arabic.  In  1979  I  rose  ha« 
on  this  House  fioor  after  fruitlessly 
trying  to  get  the  committee  and  the 
committee  chairman  then  to  caU  hear- 
ings on  this  and  also  the  ccmtempora- 
neous  phenomena  of  the  main  banks 
of  our  country  lending  In  a  period  of 
m  yean  from  $3  MlUon  to  $47  bOllon 
of  thdr  credit  resources  to  nations 
that  anybody  studying  their  national 
ledgen  would  know  did  not  hare  the 
ablUty  to  pay;  so  that  today  the  nine 
principal  banks  of  this  country  hare 
such  an  overtumg  of  bad  loans  in  these 
countries  that  they  exceed  100  percent 
of  the  capitalisation  structure  of  these 


Now,  If  this  would  hare  happened  to 
a  local  bank  back  home.  It  would  hare 
been  dedared  Illiquid  or  under  some 
kind  of  governmental  regulatory  oon- 
trol.  If  not  cnnpletdy  dosed;  so  that 
these  are  the  things  that  my  advice  to 
the  privileged  orders,  that  la,  we  are  In 
need  of  vast  revolutionary  change  and 
this  Is  my  advice  to  the  inivlleged 
orden  that  have  been  In  power  for 
more  than  300  yean  south  of  the 
border,  who  hare  caUousIy,  crudly, 
tortured.  Imposed  tyranny,  exploited, 
and  debased  thdr  own  dtlaens,  con- 
tinuing today. 

It  hurts  my  soul  to  see  this  great 
American  leader  f  bmking  tbe  most 
predous  dement  of  aU  that  the  worid 
looks  to,  mord  leadership,  and  substi- 
tuting for  that  worship  bef<H«  the 
false  bitch  goddess  of  war  our  desti- 
nies. It  Is  folly.  It  Is  a  calnilatfd 
course  for  disaster,  but  It  Is  also  tied  In 
with  this  other  generalised  program. 

It  also  Is  part  and  pared  of  the  ca- 
lamitous resulta  of  tbe  mispercqitlons 
that  our  leaden  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  and  out  of  the  Ovd  Office, 
hare  persisted  In  maintaining  about 
the  real  world  to  the  south  of  us  and 
the  red  world  In  Europe. 

In  middle  Europe  we  hare  a  recru- 
deacence  of  ancient  history,  but  anl- 
modtles  and  enmities,  bitter,  bitter. 

Ftance,  for  example,  is  no  longer  in 
NATO.  It  lHt>ke  off.  Nobody  has  ever 
wanted  to  debate  or  even  discuss  why. 
What  Is  the  reason? 

What  Is  the  tenuous  hdd  we  hare 
on  the  leadership  there? 

We  hare  been  hislsMng  and  we  start- 
ed that  In  the  IVM^t  In  rearming  Ger- 
many, West  Germany.  Always  the 
bogey  man  has  been  communism,  com- 
munism. Always  It  has  been  on  tbe 
basis  of  a  refusd  to  want  to  under- 
stand the  reaUty  of  tbe  wculd. 

In  Gomany  today  on  tbe  threshold 
of  power  Is  a  new  generation  that  does 
not  reoaU  World  War  n.  but  they  see 
300,000  of  our  mflltary  ttaa«.  We  hare 
chaioged  the  deslgnatiim  of  thore 
troops  from  occupation  to  defense,  but 
aU  you  hare  to  do  Is  read  the  poets, 
the  writers,  the  thinkers,  the  Journals 
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In  Ocfiiuuiy,  like  In  IMS.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  rMkd  where  you  have 
optailou  tba$  ttaoee  aa«iui 
which  they  c—eider  retafeee  In  Ocr- 
many,  want  to  have  the  SOeelan  prov- 
inee  now  In  Poland  raetored  to  Oenna- 
ny. 

And  what  is  the  reply  of  the  present 
leader.  Mr.  Kohl,  who  was  IS  ye«n  of 
act  during  Wq^  War  n.  as  weU  ae 
the  RoHian  leader,  who  wae  aleo  hie 
omtenporaryt  He  wae  15  yean  of  ace 
mote  or  leee  to  Worid  War  U. 

Weliave  a  mindwt  baetaw  S15  billkm 
dollais'  worth  of  def enee  taxee  on  the 
lMf-4«  Surope.  not  the  1964. 

I  Mjr  to  my  coDeacnee,  that  I  think 
li  an  error.  Even  grantinc  that  I  am 
not  100  percent  ooeteet.  and  I  certain- 
ly do  not  think  I  am.  certainty  the 
upon  which  I  am  appealing  for 
Is  tenalde  and  worthy  of 


It  on  theee  vedfic 
thlngi  that  I  aee  and  I  read  and  I 
I  read  thoee  joumala.  I  read 
newmapen.  I  read  thoee  booke 
I  can  aee  and  I  know  that  If  we 
bUthely  continue  to  Ignore  what  that 
real  world  Is  aouth  of  us.  If  we  tawiet  <m 
saying  that  we  win  demand  democracy 
and  Ideologieal  purity  from  one  natkm 
that  has  Just  bwdy  captured  freedom 
for  Iteelf  from  the  most  tyrannical 
regime  known  to  mankind  that  we  tan- 


The  united  States  cannot  escape 
that  Judgment,  we  tanpoeed  Somoaa. 
We  kept  him  In  power.  We  did  not 
care  a  tinker's  hoot  whether  there  was 
freedom  or  torture  or  not  In  that 
ooimtry  all  during  that  regime.  All  of 
asuddenwedo. 

Coming  north  to  Guatemala  where 
at  thle  moment  American  bayonets  are 
ripping  open  the  bellies  of  7-month- 
Old  Indian  children  that  the  govern- 
ment has  practically  ortermlnated— 
talk  about  genocide.  It  has  happened 
ri|^  here  south  of  us  with  our  help, 
with  our  armament.  There  Is  not  one 
Russian  gun  lnvol?ed  In  the  struggle 
In  Guatemala.  It  Is  100  percent  Ameri- 
can.-. We  cannot  say  and  you  do  not 
hear  the  President  saying  that  Nicara- 
gua Is  shipping  anns  to  Guatemala, 
yet  Guatemala  Is  on  the  verge  of  blow- 
ing up. 

I  say  to  my  coUeaguee,  what  more  do 
we  want  to  wait  on?  We  have  to  devel- 
op a  policy  based  on  our  ability  to  still 
I'eaui'icct  the  moralleadershlp  poten- 
tial that  our  country  can  and  wOl  and 
should  assnt  or  reassert,  if  It  Is  not 
too  late,  because  In  the  Invasion  of 
Grenada,  which  the  President  has 
highly  touted,  we  vUdated  all  bask: 
mternational  law.  including  the  three 
basic  treaties  we  had  entered  into  sol- 
eaanly  with  our  Western  Hemisphere 
partners.  <- 

a  1650 

Not  a^  longer  are  we  amenable  at 
this  time  for  that  moral  collective 


lea^JBfihlp  But  I  feel  that  even  desirtte 
the  kMBSs,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
confess  the  bankruptcy  of  our  diplo- 
macy by  f—tw^wg  to  military  unilater- 
al Interventtan.  that  It  is  still  not  too 
late,  that  we  can.  and  I  have  offered 
suggestions.  I  have  not  been  critical,  I 
have  offered  suggestions  slnoe  the 
Presklent  before  this  one  and  nobody 
eould  accuse  me  then  of  being  parti- 
san. Critical,  yes;  partlssn.  no.  But  my 
essence  of  position  and  advice  remains 
the  same.  And  what  is  that?  To  come 
bock  to  the  basic  tenets  so  proudfully 
enunciated  by  Joel  Barlow,  that  great 
poet,  that  great  leader,  that  great 
Amoican.  a  revolutiosuury,  a  true 
democratic  spirit,  republican  govern- 
ment, form  of  government,  a  Denu^ 
crat,  and  whi^  we  have  so  carelessly 
abdieated,  and  tar  a  mess  of  pottage 
have  traduced. 

It  Is  Qo  wimder  to  me  as  Shake- 
speare said  when  nations  become  arro- 
gant and  complacent,  they  become  en- 
amored of  their  f  oUlef  and  errors,  and 
they  strut  in  their  utter  confiMdon, 
laughettes.  that  is  laughed  at  by  the 
world. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  every  single 
nation  from  Canada,  skli>ping  the 
United  States,  and  south  of  us  is  not 
with  us.  They  are  against  our  basic 
policy  thrusts. 

Mind  you.  I  include  Canada  because 
of  the  similarity  of  background,  ori- 
gins. asplraUoos,  institutional  govern- 
ment, would  certainly  have  no  commu- 
nistic pemiasive  element  in  their  criti- 
cism of  our  policies. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


REMEMBRANCE  OP  THE 
VICTIMS  OP  THE  HOLOCAUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Toik  [Mr.  So? jibs]  Is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
the  beautiful  rotunda  of  ouor  Nation's 
Capitol  we  obeerved  the  national  dvic 
commenwyation  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Nsil  death  camps  by  the  U.S. 
Army.  And  we  paused  to  remember 
the  6  mllll<m  Jewish  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  as  well  as  the  Cfarlstlans, 
gypsies,  gays,  and  others  who  perished 
In  the  Ineredllde  death  machine  of  the 
Nasi  regime. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  only  40 
years  ago  our  Nation's  fighting  men 
set  free  the  few  remaining  victims  of 
the  dflath  camps.  Some  say  theee 
events  never  happened— yet  the  veter- 
ans in  the  audience  today  were  there 
and  they  shall  never  forget  Nor  can 
the  thousands  of  survivors,  many  of 
whom  live  in  my  oongressional  district, 
forget  or  erase  the  memory  of  that 
terror.  Nor  can  anyone  forget  who 
claims  to  be  a  part  of  the  dvfllaed 
world. 

Ell  Weisel.  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional  Holocaust   Memorial   CoimcO. 


has  eloquently  explained  a  fundamen- 
tal truth  about  the  Hotocaust.  "those 
who  forget  will  be  forgotten,  those 
who  remember,  will  be  renenbered  . 

I  reeently  kMked  bock  at  the  Oov- 
OBMstoauL  RaooKsa  covering  the  years 
fkom  1066  to  1645.  to  aee  how  often 
our  former  colleagues  In  theee  historic 
Halls,  referred  to  the  horrorB  of  the 
Holocaust  and  to  the  Nasi  death  ma- 
chine which  developed  and  perfected 
the  art  of  mass  kllUng  and  the  dehu- 
manlsation  of  its  victims.  In  that 
period,  there  were  some  76  specific 
mentions  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Nairi-oontrolled  Europe,  and  at 
least  11  other  times,  when  Members 
called  attention  to  the  incredible  hor- 
rors being  perpetrated  against  those 
groups  or  Individuals  who  were 
deemed  a  threat  to  the  new  order 
being  buOt  In  Germany. 

Uhf ortunately  thoee  speeches,  hear- 
ings, and  reeolutioos  were  not  suffi- 
cient. The  killing  went  on.  snd  the 
cries  of  the  dying  apd  desperate  went 
unheeded.  Our  immlgratian  policies 
were  unchanged,  and  later  our  mili- 
tary plans  would  not  be  modified  to 
even  bomb  the  raflways  and  prevent 
the  deaths  of  thwissnds  of  nuve  vie- 
tlms  at  places  like  Auschwita. 

Many  claimed  not  to  know  what  was 
happening,  and  what  could  be  done  to 
aid  thoee  In  deqierate  need. 

But  today  we  know  all  too  clearly 
what  happened,  and  we  must  be  deter 
mined  to  ensure  that  thoee  who  died 
wlU  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  thoee 
who  were  respwMftie  for  theee  artod- 
ties  must  bear  that  burden  and  be 
brought  to  the  trftnmals  of  Justloe.'no 
matto-  who  they  may  be.  nor  where 
they  may  try  to  hide. 

Por  we  who  are  privileged  to  stand 
in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  must 
never  forget  that  World  War  n  was 
not  simply  a  conflict  between  compet- 
ing armed  forces,  but  a  fight  to  over- 
come those  who  were  bent  on  world 
fVym<"y*<«"  and  the  annihllatlnn  of 
the  Jewish  people.  The  supreme  sacri- 
fice of  over  "SOOtOOO  Americans  In 
World  War  n  demands  that  we,  as 
Americans,  must  never  forget  the  fun- 
damental distinction  between  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  the  f <noes  of 
unspeakable  evU  And  that  is  what 
today's  commemorative  observances 
were  all  about 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  visit  a  cemetery  next 
week  where  lie  the  remains  of  some  of 
the  Nasis  who  not  only  were  req)onsi- 
Ue  for  the  systematic  slaughter  of  the 
Jews  but  also  for  the  slaughter  of 
American  POWs  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  Our  veterans  and  those 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
effort  to  stop  the  slaughter  and  de-° 
structlon  of  the  lUrd  Reich  demand 
that  we  pay  homage  to  these  brave 
men  and  women,  and  to  the  others 
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who  perished  in  snd  survived  the  Hol- 
ocaust, and  thui  reafflrm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  sanctity  of  life  and  the 
value  of  freedom. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALCZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legMative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
indude  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  qiedal  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HoTUL 

The  SPEAK^  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  Objection. 
I 

REMEMtoERINO  THE 
HOlOCAUST 

ye  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
lous  orderbf  the  House,  the  gen- 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Horaa]  Is 
1  for  6#  minutes. 
Mr.  HOTER.  |Ir.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
\thank  my  coUeigue  from  New  York 
^who  is  not  her^  today.  Mr.  Siawiaa 
SoLABZ,  and  coald  not  be  here,  but 
who  has  himself  taken  out  a  number 
of  qtedal  ordezji  and  who  <nganlaed 
many  of  us  in  this  House  to  remendier 
on  this  day  of  remembrance,  this  day 
when  we  comm^norate  the  40t]f  anni- 
versary of  the  liberation  of  the  death 

The  years  of  the  Holocaust  did  more 
than  physically  exterminate  a  people. 
It  ravaged  the  si>ul  of  a  people,  extin- 
guished all  hope  and  trampled  upon 
their  dignity.  A  jpeople's  voy  survivsl 
hung  In  a  precarious  balance  The 
magnitude  of  the  tragedy  is  without 
equal  In  hirtoryi  but  as  we  have  seen 
in  history.  Its  pofgnancy  and  its  under- 
lying causes  aret  not  without  paraUeL 
The  tragic  encdunters  that  comprise 
Jewish  history  culminated  In  Che  years 
of  the  Holocaust  and  reached  a  degree 
of  such  denumldd  depths  of  inhuman- 
ity, of  such  staggering  dimensions  of 
Inflicted  agcmy,  that  one  reels  from 
thlsenoounter  with  history; 

But  ranember^  Mr.  Spealker;  remem- 
ber, we  must 

The  syBtematic  killing  of  one-third 
of  the  world's  Jewish  people  occurred 
within  a  period  df  hlstiHy  in  which  the 
world  appears  tt>  have  been  stridECi^ 
with  moral  paralysis  aiMl  naive  Indif- 
ference. This  siloice  and  this  Inded- 


slon  by  other 
time  of  such 
sounds  through 
rooms,   and 
Trebllnka,  and 
haunting,  plaint 

The  United 
were  among  th^ 


and  peoples  at  a 

Inhumanity  re- 

tjp  desoted  bairaAs. 

of  Auschwita. 

M  along  with  the 

cries  of  Its  victims. 

and  its  people 

ranks  of  those  who 


stood  by  in  sUettoe  and  inaction.  AimI 
so,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remember, 
snd  we  must  coQtlnue  to  remonber  to 
teach  our  young  the  lessoos  of  history 


in  the  hope  that  never  again  shall  we 
allow  such  an  event  to  happen. 

It  is  but  a  short  Journey  from  subju- 
gation to  annihilation  i^  ftam  indif- 
ference to  acceptance.  The  scholar  and 
author.  Elle  Wlesd.  himself  a  survivor 
of  the  Holocaust,  as  a  small  boy  endur- 
ing the  horror*  of  the  Holocaust  said 
to  his  fitther  "If  this  were  true,  the 
world  would  not  be  silent."  His  father 
replied:  "Perhaps  the  world  does  not 
know." 

What  his  father  was  saying  to  xaie 
Wlesd  was  perhaps  the  explanation 
for  the  inaction  and  the  apparent  In- 
difference of  the  world  was  their  lade 
of  knoiriedge.  Would.  Mr.  l^ieaker, 
that  that  was  true.  It  would  be  per- 
haps easier  for  all  of  us  to  live  if  the 
fkcts  were  that  we  did  not  know,  and 
not  knowing  did  not  act 

But  history  is  dear.  History  tells  us 
again  and  again  and  again  thist  we  did 
know,  that  the  messages  were  coming 
out.  that  the  inhumanity  of  the  Nad 
regime  not  only  toward  the  Jews  but 
toward  Christians,  toward  pec^le  who 
were  dltterent  than  the  norm  set  by 
the  Nads  were  being  syBtematically 
destroyed. 

Our  obligation.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  dear. 
We  must  continuously  raise  our  voices 
so  that  they  will  be  heard  and  our 
presence  felt  when  the  dignity  of  indi- 
viduals in  any  luitlon  is  compromised. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  If  I  spoke  an  hour  or  2 
or  S.  or  10  times  3,  I  would  not  have 
the  ability  to  articulate  or  dramatise 
or  make  as  real  the  horror  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust as  we  ought  to  remonber  it. 

a  1700 

Remember  it  and  be  ever  vigilant  to 
make  sure  that  we  as  individuals,  we 
collectively  as  a  House  of  Reinesenta- 
tlves  and  we  as  a  tuition  never  again 
stand  by  so  that  EUe  Weisd  hears 
trom  his  fhther  that  the  reason  for 
action  is  perhaps  "They  do  not  know" 
when  in  fket  we  did. 

Mr.  Skieaker,  again  I  want  to  say  to 
my  oflleafeue  and  friend.  Sxsvs  Solau. 
a  filter  for  the  rights  of  all  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  world:  Thank  you.  not 
only  for  taking  this  special  order,  not 
only  for  including  the  remaiks  of 
many  of  my  colleagues,  but  also  for 
glriiig  one  of  the  most  doquent  and 
compelling  addresses  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear. 

I  yield  to.  my  good  frieiul  trom 
Texas. 

Mr.  GONZAUZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Slpeaker,  first  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his 
taking  time  and  pausing  and  waiting 
this  long  on  this  special  order.  I  wish 
the  record  to  show  that  I  Join  him 
wholeheartedly  In  his  very  doquent 
statement  and  referral  to  the  most 
tragic  period  known  in  human  history, 
and  to  thank  him  once  again  -  for 
takliag  time  vad  pausing  to  commemo- 
rate this  sad  and  tragic  event. 


Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  partieulariy  hon- 
ored, Mr.  I^>eaker.  to  hear  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
GoHZAUK]  who  has  himself  probably 
stood  on  this  floor  longer  than  any 
other  Member,  probably  in  history,  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals, individually  and  collectively, 
and  I  am  therefore  honored  by  my 
friend  from  Texas,  who  Is  one  of  the 
great  protectors  of  the  dvU  rights  snd 
human  rlgbta  of  pe<vle  In  this  body, 
that  he  would  Join  me  in  my  remarks 
snd  make  those  ccmunents. 

Mr.  Sjpeaker.  I  insert  at  this  time  in 
the  Rkxmd  the  remariu  made  by  Con- 
gressmsn  SiaPHUi  J.  Solaiz  of  New 
York  during  the  course  of  the  ceremo- 
ny in  the  Capitol  today  at  12  noon 
spmisored  by  the  UJB.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Oouiidl.  entitled  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance." 

Four  deeades  aco.  the  sUled  anntoi 
Intmslit  to  «n  end  the  most  cruel  and  eaUO- 
Uooded  evQ  tn  the  lone  biatory  of  nuua'a  tn- 
bumantty  to  man. 

Tliia  la  most  aanredly  a  time  for  both  re- 
membranee  and  reconrillatlon, 

But  if  It  la  incumbent  upon  oa  to  mourn 
the  viettma  of  the  Holoeauat.  tt  la  not,  nor 
can  It  ever  be.  anproiKlate  f or  ua  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  tbeirlllaina  wtaoae  aerviee  to  the  Nasi 
reslme  made  tt  poarthle 

The  Second  World  War  «aa  Jiot.  aa  per- 
hapa  we  ahould  have  teamed  from  the 
dObd  ooofllct  that  preceded  It.  the  war  to 
end  aU  wan.  But  it  waa  the  war  wbldi  f  or- 
ever  atamped  the  mark  of  Cain  on  the  brow 
of  man. 

How  we  know,  aa  we  never  knew  before, 
tbe  depth  of  depravity  to  whidi  the  buman 
■pttlt  can  aink. 

It  waa  not  Just  tbe  aplfttins  of  tbe  atom 
but.  even  more,  the  Inatitutianallaatlan  and 
indnatriahBition  of  death,  tai  the  aenrioe  o< 
abUUns  radal  and  rdidooa  batreda,  wbldi 
baa  created  tbe  abadow  and  apectre  <rf  maaa 
deatruction  under  wi^th  we  are  doomed  to 
live  tm  the  reat  of  time. 

There  ia  nothinc  we  can  do  to  brins  back 
to  life  thoae  wbooe  soula  and  apirtt  were 
anuffed  out  in  the  saa  ctaambera  and  UDhis 
flddi  of  Msrt-occupled  Curope.  We  cannqt 
even  adequately  pay  bomace  to  the  courace 
and  dignity  tliey  dlnriayed  on  the  altar  of 
bite  and  cruelty. 

But  we  can  inveat  their  aacrlfloe  with  a  re- 
dfwnlns  aigniflcanoe.  if  we  readve  to  do  ev- 
erythbis  witbln  our  power  to  prevent  aucfa 
an  evfl  from  ever  bappenins  again. 

In  tbe  aftermath  of  the  Hdocanat.  noth- 
ing win  ever  be  the  aame.  The  memory  of 
tbe  6  milUao  baa  irrevoeaUy  abaped  the 
conariouanea^  If  not  the  conaelcnce.  of  man- 
Und. 

Here  In  our  own  great  country,  tbe  indif- 
ference with  which  we  once  wltneaaed  tbe 
attempted  extermination  of  an  entire 
peopte  and  the  rtlmhiatton  of  a  flouriafaing 
ctvlllaatkm.  baa  been  tranafoimed  into  an 
wiiCTging  wHlingnem  to  uae  our  ttifiiifiw 
and  our  reaoureea  on  bebalf  of  tbe  nobte 
wwk  of  reaeue  and  relief. 

Where  we  oncp  rejected  tbe  St.  Louia,  we 
bave  welcomed  the  boat  people. 

Where  we  once  turned  our  backa  on  tbe 
Jewa  of  Europe,  we  bave  participated  in  the 
reaeue  of  tbe  Jewa  of  Ethiopia. 

Wbere  we  once  were  indiffennt  to  tbe 
fate  of  the  Jewiah  peopte,  we  now  provide 
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wbkli  aaakM  poalble  the  lur- 
vtvat  of  the  JMWi  taMMlHid. 
Tlili  li  tte  litMf  of  tlM  HolOCMHt 
Tlih  !■  Itw  iiliilgirim  nff  niir  nttltm 
nam  ttMir  fliwl  iHttac  P^mc  the  6  mfl- 
UoD  «n  apoB  ia  to  mrcr  foriet. 

our  earthly  abode,  we  cid  only  re- 


•  Ml  nXDLBL  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weak  tbe  Natkn  coinnwimoratea  the 
40tti  anntveiMry  of  the  Htdocauit 
Oeremootee  are  beinc  beld  here  tn  the 
Capitol  aa  well  aa  throughout  the 
oountiy. 

fc^a  ago.  I  waa  Invited  to 
to  a  BtMl  B'rtth  diapter  in  Chi- 
caga  The  nrraiifm  of  the  dinner  waa 
their  own  cotnmemoratloo  of  the  Hoi- 


I 

.T 


Thla  "t**!**— ■  haa  a  number  of  mem- 
ben  irtio  are  aurvlmra  of  the  Holo- 
,  llielr  eveniiv,  in  eootraat  to  the 
leeaitaa  to  be  held  thla  week, 
of  cdebcatioo— a  ealebtatlon 
of  Ufto  and  having  aurrtred  one  of  the 
darkeat  perieda  In  man'a  hlatory. 

I  had  prepared  a  ipeech  to  give  to 
the  nearty  400  people  there,  but  the 
fHHf^fA"  of  the  evening  did  not  laid 
Itaelf  to  fonnal  ipaechee.  However.  I 
would,  tat  my  colleaguea  and  thoae 
otheia  who  would  read  It.  like  to  have 
reprtnted  here  the  remarka  I  prepared 
for  that  evenliw. 

rm  prepared  to  be  a  IttUe  pblkiaophleal 
thtoeveaiw.  baeaaee  I>e  went  the  laet  9 
days  UetaBiiic  to  Mew  Tork  eab  drtvevL 

Ooe  of  tboee  eabMea  wee  a  govtet  Jew 
who  eaae  bw«  S  yeaie  MO.  We  talked  about 
how  he  felt  about  ftiaerfca  For  him  every- 
MtfcH  In  thle  cuuutiy  ii  marvdoui.  He's  par- 
tlenlarly  proud  that  hk  dam^tar  can  vaak 
I  without  an  aeoHit. 

•d  Cram  a  reabne  that  baa  been 
enltuial   ynwrr}**   agalnet   our 
people  for  neariy  M  yon. 

I  think  the  uueellwi  laeioc  the  ehUlaed 
world  today,  le  how  do  we  prevent  what 
Krrp— '■^  to  the  Armanlana  tn  Turkey,  the 
Jewa  in  Bnrope.  or  the  Cuobodlana  tn 


alwaya 


that  the  rooti  Of 
In    totahtariain 
and  ataaotute  power 


On  the  other  hand,  deeaerrattr  forme  of 
iMnuuiBil.  01111  theif  rmphaile  tin  tnitirlil 
ual  riahta,  obetrueta  the  kind  of  dlerrtmtna- 
ttai  that  healed  to  the  ennlhflatlnn  of  our 


thtaw  we  can  to 


we  ehould  do  every- 
denueraey.  We 
■hould  aetlvely  oppoee  totaUtarlanian  and 
wc  ehould  work  to  BMive  authoritarian  re- 

We  have  done  the  latter  In  B  aalvador. 
and  Aiaenttna  and  we  ai»  doinc  the  farmer 
tnMearacua. 

I  cannot  BMntlon  the  Nlcaracuan  altua- 
tlon.  without  menUoning  what  happened 
there  reeeatly. 

Shortly  after  the  Banrtlnlitae  eelaed  power 
fNm  gffnwvn,  they  ezpeDed  the  moderate 
demenU  tram  the  Junta;  and  the  Mandat- 
Lenlnlat  fbcttai  took  over.  The  moderatee 
are  today  flahttaw  aa  the  Oontrae. 

Not  only  have  the  wimmimleti  brought  In 
Cuban  and  Soviet  advtaora.  but  the  FLO  li« 
growliw  force  tn  mcaracua.  U  fact,  the 
gofcnmoDt     Intercepted     a 


Ubyan  plane  fuU  of  FI/>  armi.  bound  for 
mcaraana  aeveral  montha  aaa 

XiM  ffamWrMf  are  ao  doae  to  the  FIX), 
that  they  eaU  them  their  "blood  brothan." 
Shortly  after  the  moderatee  wore  foned 
of  tenor  aaalnat  the  Jewa  in 
Thla  eutanlnated  with  the 
toiehliwa  temple  while  H  waa 
nued  with  Sabbath  wonhlpera. 

Today  there  are  no  Jewa  left  In  mcaracua. 
They  nod  for  their  Uvea. 

I  am  MMrmonily  proud  that  thli  40th  an- 
nhreiaary  honorlna  the  Uberatkn  of  the 
HOlocauat  Burrtvon.  can  be  cdrtvated  by  a 
new  group  of  Jewlah  aurvlvora. 

The  knrtfinhlp  which  the  tree  Jewlah 
eoaamunlty  haaahown.  tn  conjimrtlop  with 
our  government  and  that  of  larael.  haa  been 
for  the  mving  of  1.000'i  of  FWa^ 


While  we  are  all  aware  of  our  govem- 
manta  part  tn  alrilfting  the  FUaahaa  from 
the  niiilaniiaii  Deeert.  there  le  aoaaethtaig 
that  ^nn— — *  •  (•«  montha  ago.  that  took 
plaee  without  much  notice. 

FOr  yeora.  the  Ubyan  ■— *'»*"i  Mtt'am- 
mar  Qadhafi  haa  been  trytaig  to  acquire  an 
atomic  bomb.  If  he  had  that  aweeome 
power,  you  can  be  aure  that  be.  and  the 
FLO  terrorMa  he  la  harboring  would  uae  It 
at  the  ttrat  opportunity  agalnat  leiaeL 

Our  government  aucceeded  In  pereuading 
B^lgtiim  not  to  enter  an  agreement  with 
Libya,  to  buOd  a  nudear  poweridant.  That 
plant  would  have  been  capaUe  of  producing 
weapooe  grade  plutonium. 

While  our  international  relatione  are  im- 
portant  in  our  advocacy  of  democratic  prin- 
dpala.  we  muat  alao  be  vigilant  in  our  own 
eonrniunttlea. 

I  have  been  deeply  aaddened  at  the  grow- 
ing public  attention  given  Lewie  Iteakan. 
and  the  platf oim  given  Jeeee  Ja^aon.  Their 
Tlewa  cannot  be  accepted  aa  legitimate 
public  eoeament.  But  all  we  have  to  do  la 
look  at  the  influence  they  had  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform,  and  lU  aOenoe  on 
anti-oemttiaB.  to  know  that  their  impact 
baa  been  felt. 

While  I  waa  deeply  diaappolnted  at  that 
exdiMtoo.  I  wea  pleeeed  to  have  participated 
in  the  writing  of  tbe  BepubUcan  plank 
agalnat  antlaemltlam.        ^ 

Around  the  worid.  It  la  going  to  take  JOwa 
who  Uve  In  the  light  of  freedom,  to  atand  up 
for  thooe  who  do  not 

Our  actkna  do  make  a  dlfferenca.'yor  ex- 

the  Sovieta  over  their  treatment  of  rtfnae- 
nika,  they  do  IMen. 

Lev  Bbert  bad  hia  labor  eaaap  aentenoe  re- 
duced from  4  yeaie  to  1  year,  attar  eoogiee- 
atonal  action.  I  have  been  working  for  year* 
CO  behalf  of  Lev  Shapiro  and  hie  family. 
While  they  havent  yet  received  thetar  vlaa. 
Lev  haa  not  been  arraated  aa  threatened. 
Since  I  taatroduced  ladalatlo^  on  hIa  behalf 
the  inteiMe  haraaaauDt  agalnat  him  and  hia 
family  haa  atopped.  " 

We  muat.  aa  tree  dtlaena.  weak  out  for 
thooe  who  eamwt  We  muat  urge  our  gov- 
ernment not  to  accept  the  atatua  quo. 

We  muat  uee  our  Influence  to, cut  off 
fiitMJM  going  to  ""H^if  md  organlaatioiia 
like  TTiinarn  that  laiiafli  antl-aamltlanL 

We  miMt  make  certain  that  larael  eontin- 
uea  to  receive  the  funda  and  aupprnt  ahe 
needa. 

Ifoat  of  all.  we  muat  be  ever  watchful,  for 
all  that  la  needed  f or  evQ  to  triumph,  la  for 
good  men  and  women  to  do  nothing. 

Never  agalnia 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  thla  oeeaalon  of  the  40th  annl- 


veraary  of  the  liberation  of  the  Na^ 
oonoentratton  eampa.  It  la  our  duty  aa 
pubUe  aervanta  to  pajr  homage  to  the 
aurvtvofa  of  thla  daik  period  in  world 
hlatory.  Aa  a  Jew  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Jewlah  ooamiunlty.  and 
aa  one  who  peraonally  auff ered  family 
loaaea.  I  atnmi^  feel  that  by  recalling 
the  horror  of  the  Jewa  and  othera 
killed  at  the  handa  of  the  Naaia.  aode- 
ty  can  prevent  thla  tragedy  fMm  ever 
happening  again  to  any  people. 

We  are  the  heln  of  the  Hokieauat 
and  the  guardian  of  our  parenta*  and 
famillea'  painful  legacy.  I  atrongly  feel 
that  it  la  our  duty  and  our  obllgatlnn— 
youra.  mine  and  our  chlldren'a.  to 
honw  the  memory  and  the  courage  of 
Jewa  who  were  aneated.  uprooted 
ftom  bomea  and  famillea.  imprlaaned. 
and  murdered  by  Naal  Invadeta.  We 
muat  alao  dedteate  ouraetvea  to  Judaic 
eauaea-the  plight  of  Soviet  and  Ethio- 
pian Jewry,  peace  ki  the  Mkldle  Baat. 
a  aaf e  and  aecure  larael.  and  the  caaea 
of  unproaecuted  Naitf  war  crlminala. 

We  know  the  palQof  remembering 
the  Naal  genocide  eommltted  agalnat 
our  people.  Bach  aurvlvor  haa  theH 
own  atory  and  private  nightmare.  But 
only  by  recalling  that  aaerlflce  can  we 
prevoit  thla  atrocity  from  happening 
again.  Therefore.  Prealdent  Reagan'a 
vlalt  to  a  German  military  cemetery  la 
of  coaeem  to  thoae  of  ua  who  were 
peraonally  touched  by  the  Holocauat. 
Reconciliation  la  a  soal  that  aD  Ameri- 
cana cupport.  but  not  with  the  price  of 
clouding  the  memory  of  Ameriran  ad- 
dlen  and  Jewa  who  died  in  World  War 

n. 

The  Jewlah  people  need  to  fl^t  the 
recent  riae  of  anti-Semitiam  by  educat- 
ing preaent  and  future  geneimtlona  In 
the  leaaona  of  the  Holocauat  For  the 
flrat  time  in  Florida  hlatory.  the  Dade 
and  Broward  aeccndary  achoola  taught 
HolocaiMt  atudlea  aa  part  of  the  0th 
grade  world  hlatory  daaa  curriculum  S 
yean  ago.  I  believe  in  the  importance 
of  remembering  and  educating  .our 
children  to  preaerve  our  traditlona. 
and  moat  importantly  to  remember 
the  ghettoa.  the  death  campa.  the  re- 
aiatanoe  and  the  martyrs. 

Bd\K!atlo"»^'  endeavors  to  promote 
an  understanding  of  the  Holocaust 
and  Its  Invllcatkms  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  United  Statea.  A  mutual 
understanding  between  the  Jewish 
cnnmunity  and  other  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious groups  wHl  provide  an  impetus, 
to  the  visible  ezpreasion  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Jewish  heritage:  We 
ahall  never  forget  One  such  Holocaust 
awareneas  institute  Is  the  Southeast- 
em  Florida  Holocaust  Memorial 
Center  of  Miami.  FL.  that  has  an 
unique  feature— an  international  net- 
work of  children  of  Jewlah  Holocauat 
survivors  who  are  dedicated  to  pre- 
venting history  from  repeating  Itaelf. 
This  center  included  an  audio-video  li- 
brary with  the  testimony  of  survivors 


which  reflects  the  need  of  the  UJS. 
Jewish  oommimlty  to  reaneaiber. 
Other  prograiis  throughout  the 
United  Statea  In^ude;  preaentatlon  by 
members  of 'thei  clergy,  academldana. 
prof easionala.  Hdlooaust  survhrota,  and 
their  children— the  second  genoMtlon: 
second  Interfalth  woricahopa;  and 
third,  outreach  to  the  non-Jewiah 
community. 

Recently.,  thei  first  "wtfimal  mass 
gathering  of  Aiderican  Holocauat  sur- 
vivors was  held  pn  Washington  to  ez- 
press  the  oommltment  to  our  herit«|e 
that  we  win  noti  forget  Thla  measage 
should  be  passed  flt>m  generatkm  to 
generation.  The!  survivors  and  their 
families  should  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  to  preserve  our  traditlona. 
I  will  long  remohber  the  gathering  on 
the  Capitol  ste|)a.  the  singing;  the 
prayers,  the  Joyous  reunions,  and  the 
tears.  The  inqrfmtlon  they  gave  me.  I 
will  pass  along  to  my  children,  and 
they  will  rememlMpr. 

Ood  bleas  th^^nemory  of  the  Holo- 
caust victims  and  the  survivors* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  my  cdlleagu4.  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  ^otsb].  in  taking  this 
opportunity  to  ckunmooorate  the  lib- 
eration of  thejJfasl  concantratton 
campa  throughouf  Ihuope  40  yean 
ago.  ^We  thanki  the  gentleman  for 
making  this  tinje  available  to  us  on 
this  important  odcaslon. 

In  the  last  century  our  civilization 
had  progressed  rapidly.  Man  bman 
stretching  the  li^ts  of  his  knowledge 
on  so  many  horlgons  that  it  is  hwrd  to 
f athon  that  we  fxist  In  a  world  today 
that  is  so  vastly  different  from  what 
previous  generations  knew.  At  the 
same  time,  as  this  technoloi^  was 
evolving,  we  did  not  conceive  that  it 
could  pogslbly  be  used  for  so  evil  a 
purpooe  as  to  dl^ose  of  an  entire  race. 
To<tey.  only  a  lew  survivon  remain 
from  what  was  |  Hitler's  "final  aolu- 
tlon"— a  systematic  organised  attempt 
at  removing  all  traces  of  the  Jewlah 
people  from  the  many  nations  of 
Europe.  The  solupon  came  doae  to  be- 
coming final  with  4.5  miUlqn  adults 
and  1.5  million  children  periahing  in 
the  gas  chambefs  and  crematoria  of 
Auschwits.  Dadiau.  Bergen-Belaen. 
Buchenwald.  lOaJdanek.  T^i^ilinka, 
and  so  many  othier  f  actoriea  of  death. 

On  this  40th  i  anniversary  of  the 
Allied  liberation  I  of  the  Nasi  omeen- 
tratlon  campa.  aommemwative  cere- 
monies are  being  conducted  throuiAi- 
out  our  Nation.  Earlier  today  I  joined 
my  coUeagues  In  ;the  great  rotunda  of 
our  Capitol  to  mkrk  this  solemn  occa- 
sion in  a  natlonfU  dvic  commemora- 
tion and  to  witness  the  bearing  of  the 
colon  of  the  troc^  who  liberated  the 
campa  40  yeanj  ago.  Theae  armed 
forces  flags  will  be  housed  in  the  Holo- 
caust Memorial  If  uaeum  that  will  be 
erected  In  our  Nation's  Capital  near 
the  Washington  Monum«it 


Teday'a  memorial  actlvitlea  in  the 
rotunda  were  emedally  poignant  as 
we  were  privileged  to  listen  to  the 
wwtllbindlng  words  of  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Oouncfl  Chairman.  Elle 
WieaeL  For  many  yean  he  has  borne 
the  responsibility  of  beartag  wltnesss 
to  the  the  Holocaust  through  his 
niany  writings,  and  by  his  very  exist- 
ence in  our  midst  Although  I  am  re- 
queating  to  have  his  entire  remarks  re- 
printed in  the  Raooao.  a  few  of  lils 
wcwds  today  sum  up  my  personal  feel- 
ing—"we  muat  invoke  the  past  for  the 
sake  of  the  future." 

During  the  ceremony,  we  were 
Joined  by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Tom  I^unoa.  with  his  wife  and  grand- 
children: Tom  and  Annette  credit  their 
aurv^val  of  the  Holocaust  to  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  the  Swedish  diplomat 
who  aingirtiandedly  saved  over  100.000 
of  Hungary's  Jews  fran  death  in  the 
campa.  Their  gxandehildren  are  their 
future  and  ours." 

We  were  alao  moved  by  the  remarks 
made  by  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Qtpswt  Shults,  who,  in  his  statement 
emphaaiaed  the  contribution  and  sacri- 
fice made  by  our  soldlen  during  the 
course  of  the  Uberatlon  of  the  campa. 
It  is  alao  appropriate  that  the  Seoe- 
tary's  thoughts  be  printed  as  part  of 
thla  qieclal  order. 

Mr.  SpeakiCT,  although  40  yean  have 
passfd,  the  pain  has  endured.  The 
haunthig  legacy  left  by  the  6  million 
remains  aa  prominent  and  as  thought- 
nwokiag  as  ever.  We  cannot  know 
the  depth  of  suffering  experienced  by 
the  survivors,  nor  the  pain  of  discov- 
ery felt  by  our  liberating  troops.  We 
see  the  newsreels  and  are  awed  by  the 
shew  dimension  of  death.  Yet  we 
were  witneaacs  to  the  greatest  evfl  man 
haa  ever  perpetrated  against  his  fellow 
man.  and  we  must  remember.  Genera- 
tions upon  goieratlons  must  be  taught 
what  happened  M  yean  ago  in  Europe 
if  we  are  to  prevent  such  a  tragedy 
from  ever  again  staining  the  history  of 
mankind,  We  must  remember,  and  we 
muat  atate  loudly  and  unequlvocably. 
"never  again." 

Mr.  I^waker,  at  this  point  in  the 
RaooBB,  I  am  requesting  inserting  of 
the  remaiks  of  Mr.  Wiesel  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shults: 

Rautea  by  Hon.  Obobos  P.  Srolix 

Aa  the  40th  auntveraary  of  the  AOled  vic- 
tory In  Burope  dmwa  near,  we  in  America 
rrmember  not  only  the  triumph  of  our  eol- 
dtas  and  the  poaoe-lovlng  natkna  of  the 
worid.  but  the  reaeue  of  the  Jewlah  people 
from  the  Naid  evfl. 

■very  year  thouaanda  of  Americana  vlalt 
the  memorial  to  the  vlctinia  of  the  Holo- 
cauat at  Tad  Vaahem.  I  mya^  wlU  be  going 
there  .next  month.  The  Imagea  of  Jewlah 
autfeftag  at  Nasi  handa  attll  bum  in  our 
memorlea.  We  will  never  forget  and  the 
world  muat  never  forget  the  inhumanity  of 
which  mankind  la  capable  wboi  it  dian- 
garda  tbe  aanctlty,  the  dignity,  and  the 
human  rtghta  of  all  men  and  women.  Our 
nation  ahared  the  grief  of  thoee  who  had 
BurvlvBd    tbe  /  concentration    campa.    We 


mourned  for  thoee  who  bad  not  And  we 
made  one  very  aimple  pledge:  Never  again. 

Today  we  are  aaeembled  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  American  eoldien  who  liberated  the 
prleonen  of  Nad  oonoentratlon  campa 
toward  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Nothing  we  aay  here  can  have  much  aivaifl- 
canee  compared  with  the  noble  and  aclfleaa 
act  of  thoae  American  Uberatora.  When 
thoee  addien  walked  Into  the  campa  and 
mw  the  hotTora  wrought  by  Neai  »»«««M«t»» 
they  recognised  at  once  the  enormity  of  the 
evil  they  had  Juat  oooquered.  And  they 
forced  the  world  to  recognise  It  aa  wen. 

Never  haa  dvfllsatian  been  conthmted  by 
aucfa  an  unmitigated,  monatrous  evQ  aa  Hlt- 
lerli  Naalam.  Never  have  the  will  and 
atrength  of  the  demecradea  been  ao  aevere- 
ly  cauJlenged.  Never  haa  one  people  been 
aingled  out  for  au^  grfevoue  auttering  at 
the  handa  of  their  fellow  human  beliwL 

The  riae  of  Nadam.  and  moat  particularly, 
the  ruthkaa  murder  of  aiz  ndDlan  Jewa,  to- 
gethi?  dealt  an  atanoet  devaatating  blow  to 
all  our  moat  fundamental  hopm  for  the 
modem  worid.  Thoae  wbo  prHr  to  the  war 
had  maintained  their  faith  In  the  poBBlblllty 
of  human  progreaa.  In  the  idea  that  with 
hl^  culture  and  high  dvfliaatlon  would 
come  the  end  of  man'a  Inhumanity  to  man. 
thoae  who  had  envlakmed  the  day  when  re- 
apect  for  tbe  dignity,  the  aanettty.  and  the 
human  ilghta  of  every  Individual  On  earth 
would  be  unlvenal— all  of  ua  who  ahared 
beama  were  atnnned  by  the  Holo- 
We  raatlgated  ouradvee  tor  the 
world'a  collective  tSOure  to  atop  It  aooner. 
And  after  the  war.  after  the  concentiwtlon 
campa  had  been  liberated  and  the  bodtee  of 
tbe  dead  had  been  burled,  we  an  promlaed 
ounelvea  that  next  time  it  would  be  difter- 
ent  Never  again  would  wc  allow  a  mon- 
atroua  evQ  to  go  unchaUenged.  Never  again 
would  we  appeaae  the  aim— a  Never 
again  would  we  loee  eight  of  the  fundamen- 
tal moral  prindplee  upon  Whidi  our  tree  ao- 
dety  dqnenda. 

Tte  teen  who  Uberated  the  campe  in  a 
aenee  liberated  the  world,  aa  wriL  They  put 
an  end  to  the  phyaioal  tnigedy,  ttmugh  they 
could  not  put  an  end  to  the  t*-**'^'  an- 
guish. We  win  never  forget  the  atrocities 
committed  by  mtler,  and  we  wfll  conthnie 
to  puraue  the  criminals  who  carried  out  hia 
awful  dealgna.  We  wfll  brtog  them  to  Juattoe 
no  matter  how  kng  It  takea. 

But  the  Americana  who  liberated  the 
campa  tour  decadm  ago  alao  gave  ua  hope. 
Tliey  made  it  pcealbie  for  ua  to  look  for- 
ward. ^>  atart  again,  to  begin  to  reatore  our 
faith  In  the  poeaibmty  of  a  better  world, 
even  irtille  the  memorlea  of  the  recent  hor- 
rora  lived  on.  They  offered  a  new  disnoe  for 
an  peopleB  In  aU  natlona  to  Join  together  tai 
defense  of  humanity.  Theee  brave 
showed  that  the  evfl  ever-preaent  in 
kind  can  be  confronted  and  eventually  de- 
feated by  an  even  more  powerful  devotion 
to  Juatlpe  and  the  wfll  to  eacrltice  for  a 
greatergood.  • 

We  muat  never  forget  that  kaaoiL 

The  prindpiea  that  the  reecuen  upheld, 
and  for  whj|db  many  gave  their  Uvea,  oontln- 
oe  to  antniatf  heroic  IrtfaltBta  of  our  own 
day.  whoae  conadenem  win  not  permit  them 
to  acquleace  in  taUuatlce.  It  la  the  principle 
summed  up  by  one  of  the  miittual  menton 
of  the  American  Revolution.  w*»"«^ 
Buriw,  when  he  eaki:  "The  only  thing  necea- 
aary  for  the  triumph  of  evfl  la  for  good  men 
to  do  nothing." 

When  Andrd  Sakharov  denounoee  tbe 
■yatemstlc  denial  of  human  ri^ta  by  Soviet 
totaUtaitaniam.  and  exchangee  a  poaltion  of 
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and  eoBf Oft  in  ttit  aoftet  dtte  for  a 

Uft  a<  pHiMiittan  HBd  ofte.  Iw  booon  ttie 

» aad  Um  wmmtif  of  ttiow  wbo  have 

i  tyiMny  «i<  Ubaatad  th> 
0o  do  ttM  tKwn 
ttao  foa*  pravMtd  by 
tvn  to  aid  tlM  fiiiiillM  of  Sotlat  dlaldaitaL 


1  tlM  SovM  poUet  ■late  ia  a  taa- 

^  to  the  luHHn  vUL  He  not  only  «n- 

tae  pnwaili  tliraaita  hie  eaaaiple  to 

trtifWfBi 

We  bum  warn  the  ivMt  o(  tbe  raaoMis  In 
the  BoUMfi  9t  Bnenoa  Aim'  Plaaa  de 
Mayo,  vhopratartad  the  diippeaianee  of 
their  ehil*«i  week  after  week,  year  after 
year— ««ea  after  eeae  of  their  own  noaaken 

III  lnwIkH   nnil  tiiet  HTtm  •• -^r 

to  the  acta  of  thoee  eooaieani  Sooth  Atrf- 
cana,  of  all  raean  who  taaie  ■crUlced— 
their  prMleae.  eoaMtlBBae  their 
)  the  cmeltlee  of 


Thank  God  Boat  Aiaerlrane  have  never 
had  to  Caee  «lMloH  Ifta  thli;  toot  a  f ew  of  oe 
have.  One  who  did 
who  waa  caiituied  during  the 

I  an  S-yaar  otdial  in  a  Itaih  VI- 
Je 

I 


wlio  liad  faith  in  bumaalctnd  and  thoee  wbo 

liMi,  ft. 

Let  iM  ranaiber  them  all.  for  all  ahared 
the  eaBM  fate  an  were  eond— niirl  fbr  bo- 
loiwinc  to  an  andnt  people  wheee  fonfa- 
then  had  rtood  at  Staiai  and  raeetved  the 
eom^uteaaot:  "Thou  than  not  kffl." 

Old  and  younc;  rtah  and  poor, 
■eholan  and  peeta. 
an  wen  nuukad.  aU 
out.  an  wee*  hunted  down:  the  heroee  per- 
tahed  aa  maityn  and  the  vletkne  aa  heraea. 

They  rfiared  one  dominant  obaearion:  to 
be  iiiiiiiiiiliereil  Tlie  enemy  eoufht  to  de- 
stroy their  memory.  Be  killed  them  twice. 
the  aeoond  time  by  bnmlnc  thalr  oottmt, 
jifgM«.iii^  their  aibae.  ao  aa  not  a  tnwe  of 
their  iMliwa  reaminad. 

Let  ua  remember  them,  firiendi.  for  they 
had  no  frtendL  Fatty  yean  later  we  knew 
what  they.  then,  could  not  knew:  that  they 
were  akne.  outaide  society  and  dvOiaatlon 
ootaldetlme. 

Porcotten  by  humankind,  fonakan  by  the 
Ahnighty  namelf,  they  devatred  ahme. 
fousht  akme.  died  ahme.  Ataw  they  Ikead 
mighty  legiow,  among  the  mightleef  in 


etfotta  to  daal  deUeately  with 


Bat  what 

Why  la  that  aat  a  faster  tai  the  hlgMevel 
deeWoB  proeeart  DM  no  one  eonaMerthe 
pate  and  the  diamoaameb  if  not  nwat  Amer^ 
would  feel  upon  leamkig  that  the 
of  the  United  0tat«  plana  to  viatt 
a  osuietery  in  which  there  are  a  good 
of  asgravaer 
Have  our  poUcy  phumcn  f  ocgotten  irtiat 
as  standi  fort  Auadtwlte  waa  eeneeivad. 
straotnied.  elaborated,  petteeted.  boOt,  or- 
lanlMil  and  taapiemaatod  by  the  SBi  They 
were  the  kfflen  of  Jewe  prhaaifly.  bat  not 
only  of  Jtj/k.  They  butOntnt  Fotae  and 
1  and  Dutch.  Worwaglana  an* 
kV8.Ukralnlana.Oreek8.Oyp- 
rtta  waa  a  untv«m 
mid  the  is  were  ite  godL  Why  than  should 


though  they  had  been  nothing  but 
vrho  died  for  their  fbthai^ 


Have  we  forgotten  that 
were  a  part  of  the  tnope  that  launched  the 
~         of  the  Bulge:  that  they  taifntiated 


•••Itlsa      . 

as  old  aa  the  Seriptuiee.  an 


That  idea  la. 

The  img-*^*'  of  these  injuetiees.  I 
iB  not  the  maae.  They  cannot  be 
with  Maal  gwrffT*^,  wlileh  was 
t  in  the  aanala  of  human  depravity, 
the  lakMiiiie  appttm  unhreiaanr.  We 
are  our  brathteli  keaper.  We  must  never 
turn  a  bUad  eye  to  the  sufferlngi  InfWrted 
the  weeML  We  oniat  alwaw  draw 
_  __  from  the  courage 

loftharaacnen.' 

r  drinde  ounelvea.  Man- 

fac  evil  did  net  die  in  the 

t  see  evO  in  the  worid 

an  around  ua.  to  eficeta  to  tanpooe  totalitar- 
ian aothcrlty  on  BBwOnag  peoptas.  in  ef- 
forts to 


The  Mgaey  of  the  rsaeusi 
an  to  stand  up  and  fight  lack. 

Ths  aMBary  of  the  Aamrlcan  liberaton 
wm  live  on  forever,  aa  wm  the  measory  of 
the  evil  they  put  an  end  ta  We  can  only  be 
thmiftful,  and  pcood.  that  Americana  were 
wHUiw  to  BMkevthe  ultteato  sacrifice  to 
defend  freedom  and  the  rights  of  mankind. 
May  wa  Ahmya  have  the  courage,  and  the 
vislan.  to  meet  audi  diallenges.  Only  then 
een  the  better  w«M  we  aU  seek  become  a 
reaUty. 


BT  Bus  Wnaau  CHAniMn.  VA 
BotACAoar  MBMoauL  Coowen. 

Shalta.  Secretary  Marah.  distin- 
_  of  the  Senate  and  the 

of  tbe  U.8.  Holocaust  Me- 

OouneO  and  ite  Advlsery-Boards.  Am- 


Forty  yean  after  the  event  that  remains  a 
in  racotded  history,  let  ua  re- 
r  tts  aweeome  legacy. 

LK  ua  naasaBbsr  thoee  iriM  took  up  arms 
and  f oiwht  and  thom  who  dKMo  to  die  with 
prayer  or  in  iialgnafinn  anrl  thoee  wbo 
dmee  to  live  but  were  killed  aU  the  same. 

Let  XM  remember  thoee  who  wen  torment- 
ed by  tbe  8S  executlonen  and  tboae  wbo 
were  persecuted  by  their  acoompUoea.  thoee 


Why  waa  so  little  done  to  save  themt  Why 
It  tbe  raSways  leading  to  Anacfawtta 
bombedr  Wby  dlAit  tbe  advancing  aimtae 
alter  plana  and  liberate  the  eampa  one  day 
eariler? 

Theee  queetlona  are  painful  for  they  dem- 
cmtntte  tbe  iiMeneitlvlty  of  our  own  alUm 
to  Jewlab  agony  and  deatb-but  they  equal- 
ly indict  tbe  Ruesian  goveraasent.  Russian 
tanks  were  eloeer  to  Aueehwtte  than  tbe 
Amee*  were.  Their  warplanm  could  have 
bombed  tbe  rallwaya  In  minutea— why  didnt 
they?  And  what  are  the  Russiana  doing 
now7 

Whereas  our  people,  our  natlca.  and  other 
Weetem  natlona  are  now  endeavoring  to 
serve  the  noble  cauae  of  memory,  the  Ros- 
alan  ragtane  ki  stffl  today  guilty  of  diatarting 
it  In  tbe  ■»>w«»m«»wt«  of  AnaehwttB.  the  larg- 
set  killing  center  of  Buropean  Jewa.  the 
word  Jew  hardly  appean.  In  Bocbanwald.  it 
to  altogether  rllminaliid  as  la  the  memory 
of  the  valiant,  brave  and  wonderful  Ameri- 
can scddlen  who  liberated  ua.  Sbaaae  on 
Moscow— ehame  on  tbe  CoaamunlBt  mien  of 
Best  Oeimany  wbo  twist  and  dtatort 
faUfyblsttey. 

And  honor  to  you.  distinguishad 
amtativee  of  the  American  paopte. 

In  aalutlng  theee  flags.  Saerotary  Marah. 
we  pndahn  our  b«lief  that  evB  Bsnat  and 
can  be  defeated.  Bach  flag  onfttM  tta  own 
tale  of  heroism  and  noMltty.  We  honor  tbe 
youth  of  America  and  of  tha  AlUad  eoun- 
triee  who  f oD  in  the  Battlefields  to  llbarate 
buamnity  fnm  ito  nightmare.  It  waa  a 
moral  war.  a  war  betwasn  the  f  otem  of  light 
and  tbe  tanm  of  darknem.  and  it  ia  hi  the 
prseenee  of  thto  oonqooring  light  that  we 
gather  to  celebrate  Ubarty.  In  our  eelebra- 
tlon  we  do  net  eeek  rev<nga  or  humiWatkin 

Just  aa  forty  yean  ago  we  did  net  aaak  rs- 
vengs  agalnat  the  fatben.  <o  today  we  do 
not  seek  buBsniatllBn  of  their  sons  and 
daughters.  We  seek,  however,  a  commttmont 
to  ammory  and  a  true  reoonriliatioo.  one 
baaed  upon  Uatorioal  truth. 

Mr.  Seeretaiy.  we  have  not  loamad 
much— eurely  not  enough— of  the  lesaooa  to 
r  be  dnwn  from  the  Holocaust  eKperienoe. 
Bat  we  do  know  that  one  of  them  to  to  hu- 
miliate no  one  and  another  to  to  seek  to  en- 
large tbe  scope  and  tattenatty  of  human 
brotherhood.  Tot  another  to  to  be  sensitive 
to  othsr  people's  feelings.  And  so  we  look 
with  understanding  upon  our  government's 


TtuX  they  slaughtered 

can  war  pttscnen  at  Maknedyt  Why  did  no 

one  at  the  dedstonamkiiw  levtf  think  of 

what  an  thoae  Americana  who  loat  a  son,  a 

father,  a  brother  mWit  feel  aa  they  watch 

their  leader— our  leader— visit  such  a  ceme- 

teey? 

Mr.  Secretary,  pleeae  be  our  emissary.  TWl 
thoee  wbo  need  to  know  that  our  pain  to 
genuine,  our  outrage  deep  and  our  pemlex- 
tty  infinite. 

In  thto  hall— in  your  mldst-we  feel 
streiwthsned.  Tour  wennllUnent  to  Justice 
equate  oun  to  unaaory.  "Auaks  to  you  we 
are  given  to  believe  that  what  happened 
ODM  wm  not  happen  agata.  Laws  wffi  not  be 
distorted  again-^ior  wiU  man's  vision  of  hto 
on  earth. 

rsBBCBlm  mean  much  to  us.  survi- 
vara.  During  a  few  memento  we  participate 
in  something  taitimate  and  aweeome.  We  an 
gateful  to  you  for  sharing  them  with  ua. 

For  ua.  to  mseaBbar  meana  to  remain  vul- 
nerable. We  eee  what  you  win 
of  shadows  foimtag  nightly 
undsr  diataat.  tormented  skies,  dnwn 
by  mysterious  sounds  to  eerie  encoonten 
with  death  and  eternity.  We 
ither  some  tean. 
and  make  tbem  our  own.  Do 
they  hurt?  They  do.  And  why  shouldn't 
theyf 

MaBBortae  of  fear  and  ailenoe.  words  of  sol- 
itude and  melanraioly  ey«  filled  with  terror 
and  despair.  Ilwy  reprseent  our  legacy. 
What  wfll  happen  to  it?  Wbo  wiU  receive  Itt 
By  what  means  wfll  It  be  oommunlcated?  In 
BgooiBing  image  and  angulshM  wordrt  How 
an  WB  to  tdl  a  story  that  cannot  but  moot 
betoldr 

Somewhere  in  Basteni  Burope,  in  piacm 
caUed  TrebUnka  and  Majdanek.  Belaee  and 
Aueehwlta,  hundreds  and  hundreds,  thou- 
sands and  thouBands  of  human  beinga  are 
beliw  led  into  modem,  adentifie  death-f ao- 
toriae.  With  words  and  pictures  we  may 
f oUow  them  to  the  gate.  Not  beyond.  What 
to  awaiting  tbem  inside  to  so  terrif  ylni^ 
simple  and  so  beartbreaklngly  tauamn— 
that  one  has  no  right  to  deecrlbe  it 

And  yet  we  want  everyone  to  know.  We 
want  you  ao  much  to  know. 

We  Invoke  the  peat  for  the  sake  of  the 
future;  not  to  dwtfl  on  our  pain,  but  to  exor- 
cise It  We  remember  what  has  been  done  to 


USAJIAV-^ 
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sptte  the  wotULbot  to 
enlighten  it 

If  w«  forget  w«  too  wm  be  forgotten:  but 
if  we  remember,  in  too  wm  be  remem- 
bered.* 

•  Mr.  KOLBB.  Mr.  Sprnkiae.  gariter 
today,  I  gtood  together  wtth  himdredfe 
of  other  Amerleang  in  tbe  rotunda  of 
thla  great  Capttai  to  mark  tbe  "Dajra 
of  Remembraned."  It  ig  altoaatber  flt- 
ttait  and  proper  tbat  we  ooomMBMitate 
tbe  6  million  Kufopean  Jewa  who  were 
martfied  durtnsi  World  War  n  in  tbia. 
the  40th  aprtng  lifter  V-K  Dajr. 

There  are  no  itodg  to  oonvejr  the  to- 
tality of  what  t^  Holoeaugt  afgnlfieg. 
The  w««g»ifaMto  <tf  thlg  mogt  betnoug  of 
Naal  ertanea  ig  beyond  eaay  vertial  de- 
aerlptiim.  Indeed  a  vaat  body  ct  litera- 
ture  rangtaw  fran  acbtdatly  hiatorleg 
to  memotra  iia'diiipaggHg  thfi  eoltjeet 
Fortunately,  in  recent  yean  tbe  ne- 
glect of  theHoliKaugt  in  gdMXd  teste 
baa  finally  beeni  addreaaed.  TbH  topic 
ia  now  better  pkoed  and  dlgcuagwd  tai 
daagrooma  arouikl  tbe  country. 

The  HoloraiirtJ  baa  faicreagtat  aignifl- 
canae  for  the  woMd  weUve  tai  today.  It 
gtandg  out  aa  t«e  gtau^  time  In  tbia 
century  when  monllty  vaniahed.  The 
condemnation  ^  dvOiMd  men  and 
women  everyirttere  ia  Jugtiflably  di- 
rected at  the  NMa  and  their  coUabo- 
ratoTi.  But  it  iajeaually  true  that  the 
Judpnent  of  batory  cannot  be  too 
kind  to  thoee  peraona  and  loveni- 
mentg  bi  tbe  frie  worid  wbo  were  in- 
different durinr  the  1930*8  and  whoee 
•etiona  were  too  little  and  too  late  in 
the  early  1040*8. 

It  18  not  my  pitrpoae  to  •eoouni  for  a 
bl^ory  of  tbe  events  that  straek  down 
the  Jew8  of  Ku^tve  between  inS-45. 
But  tbe  pataiful  leaaoni  of  tbe  paat 
must  not  be  fjorgotten.  Tbey  muet 
serve  to  point  lOut  to  ug  where  we 
failed,  where  wd  learned,  and  bow  we 
can  prevent  a  rebetitlon. 

This  month  niarks  tlie  4ad  annivei^ 
sary  of  the  up^lstaig  hi  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto.  Tbe  palrtleulars  of  this  event 
have  been  adiiirahly  detailed  tai  a 
number  of  excellent  works:  The  Brav- 
est BatUe  by  Dim  Kunman.  Upristaig 
tai  the  Warsaw  [Obetto  by  Ber  Mark. 
and  in  novels  tuch  as  Tbe  Wall  by 
John  Hersey  and  MiU  18  by  Leon  Urls. 
The  horrors  endured  by  tbe  taihablt- 
anU  of  the  Wai^w  Obetto  are  beyond 
tanagtaiatitm:  starvation,  exposure,  dis- 
ease, torture,  and  murder.  And  yet. 
the  revolt  begim  by  a  amaU  band  of 
sunrivors  stands  out  as  the  moat  out- 
stantUng  exanvle  of  reaistanrw  to 
nasism  througli  the  whole  of  Wwld 
War  JL  Aimed  with  but  a  few  guns 
and  Vgbi  weapons,  the  filters  in  the 
ghetto  held  the  88  off  for  over  a 
month.  LiHig  after  the  revolt  bad  been 
subdued  with  flamethrowera.  aerial 
IXMnbardment.  [  the  introductl<m  of 
poison  gas.  staryation.  and  the  system- 
atic destruction  of  all  buildings, 
Jewish  fighteni  refused  to  surrender. 
Their  martyrdom  was  not  in  vain  be- 


lt served  aa  a  catalyst  for  future 
revolta  that  would  take  place  tai  other 
glifttiig  —*'*  dtigth  rampg 

It  waa  also  fai  the  month  of  April 
1044.  that  the  Oeimans  began  tanple- 
wnmiMmg  the  "Ffaial  Solutlon"  in  Hun- 
gary. With  tbe  knowledge  of  Ausch- 
wtta  fully  known  in  the  West.  Uie 
Naata  aet  forth  to  exterminate  the 
400.000  Jews  of  Hungary.  Even  a^ien 
the  war  was  dearly  lost  and  the  Red 
Aimy  waa  rapidly  dostaig  in.  tbe  Ocr- 
maiw  never  lost  sight  of  their  goal  in 
making  thoae  areas  of  Europe  under 
their  centred  free  of  Jews,  or  "Juden- 
retaL" 

Tbe  Hungarian  situation  posed  a 
challenge  to  tbe  United  Btates.  Unlike 
pnvious  yeara  of  Nasi  rule  that  found 
tbe  United  States  locrtdng  on  passively 
■8  mminne  of  Jew8  wcrc  put  to  death, 
our  Govemment  swung  into  action. 
lUough  the  offices  of  the  War  Refu- 
gee Board.  Raoul  Wallenberg  of 
Sweden  was  dispatched  to  Hungary  to 
save  as  many  lives  as  possible.  In  the 
midst  of  a  continent  dominated  by 
^■HwMw,  Wallenberg  rose  to  heroic 
heiihts  of  endeavor.  Using  every  om- 
cetvable  "»—»«»,  he  confronted  the  ar- 
eliitect  of  tbe  "FbuJ  8oluUon."  Adolf 
f!i<»iimMiti,  and  thwarted  the  Nazis  at 
every  turn. 

Wallenberg,  at  great  personal  peril, 
persuaded  the  Hungarian  Oovemment 
to  stop  the  deportatioos  to  Auschwits. 
When  Bichmann  attempted  to  get  the 
deatti  trains  rolling  again,  Wallenberg 
went  io  border  stations  and  literally 
prevented  the  trains  crammed  with 
people  from  leaving  Hungary.  In  all. 
Wallenberg  and  his  colleagues  are 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jews.  One  can  only 
tpffffiilaty  on  how  many  others  could 
have  been  rescued  had  the  truth  of 
Ausebwlta  been  known  earlier.  Even 
so,  in  an  «a  of  daikness  and  tauUffer- 
ence,  Wallenberg  represents  a  shtaiing 
light  of  courage  and  compassion. 

The  dedalon  by  this  body  to  confer 
honorary  American  dtiaensblp  on 
Raoul  Wallenberg  tai  the  hope  of 
Ifiyming  the  true  facts  about  his 
whereabouts  from  tbe  Soviet  Union  is 
laudatMT.  Whether  he  is  still  alive  or 
not.  Wallenberg  will  always  live  on  tai 
the  bearta  of  mra  and  womoi  of  good- 
will—a giant  among  heroes. 

It  was  also  tai  April  of  1045  that 
American  soldiers  first  glimpsed  tbe 
hdlhole  that  was  Naai  Germany.  As 
our  forces  pushed  on  toward  victory, 
the  concentratiim  camps  in  western 
Germany  vrere  liberated.  Along  with 
our  Britlab  alUea.  we  learned  that  the 
atrodty  atinlea  bad  been  woefully  un- 
derstated. Our  vocabularies  soon  in- 
eluded  places  such  as  Dachau.  Bergen- 
Belaen.  Maiithw— ".  and  Thereisen- 
stadt  As  we  recall  V-E  Day.  we  must 
also  remember  these  places  where  mil- 
liouB  of  innocent  men.  wcmien,  and 
children  lost  their  lives.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  lasting  meaning  in  wby  we  fought 


the  Second  Worid  War,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  tbe  evfl  that  conceived  an 
ideology  based  ivon  racial  arrogance, 
bigotry,  hatred,  and  militarism. 

Even  now,  four  decades  later,  there 
are  constant  reminden  of  tbe  Holo- 
caust affecting  us  aU.  Tbe  Office  of 
^ledal  Invegtigaticns  in  the  Depart- 
mgtit  of  Justice  continues  to  reeeareb 
those  instancfs  vrtiere  Nasi  war,  crimi- 
nals and  coDaiianitors  gained  both  ad- 
mittance and  dtlaenabip  in  our  coon- 
try.  Staice  the  program  began  in  1970, 
a  number  of  mass  murderers  who 
fraudulently  entered  the  United 
States  have  been  denaturalised  and 
deported. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  that  old 
crimes  should  be  forgotten  and  that 
the  money  vent  on  prosecution  ot 
war  criminals  could  be  better  used 
elsewhere.  Nothing  could  be  more 
wrong.  Murder  is  the  nltimafif  crime. 
There  can  be  no  statute  of  limitations 
on  murder.  We  cannot  compromise 
this  fundamental  principle  of  Justice. 
Regardless  of  how  long  ago,  inc«ec- 
tive  of  age.  those  wbo  went  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilised  man  and  commited 
genocide  must  be  ferreted  out  I  ap- 
plaud the  eff<»t8  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  wiU  imd  my  full  sup- 
port to  theta  continued  actions  in  this 
struggle  to  bring  murderers  to  Justice. 

In  a  -related  vetai.  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  here  in  tbe  Congress 
and  out  who  aeek.  to  bring  the  "Angel 
of  Death."  Josef  Mengele.  to  Justice. 
Few  men  represent  tbe  embodiment  of 
evfl  that  we  find  in  this  loathsome 
human  being.  His  itfle  in  selecting  vic- 
ttans  for  the  gas  ebamben  at  Ausch- 
wits and  in  experimenting  on  people, 
particularly  children,  speaks  volumes 
about  the  Holocaust  and  its  horrors. 
For  years  Mengele  has  flouted  the 
rules  of  sodety.  But  we  will  not  rest 
untfl  he  is  brou^t  before  the  bar  of 
JusUoe.  It  Is  my  hope  tbat  the  coopera- 
ti(ni  of  everyone  working  to  apprehend 
Mengele  will  result  tai  his  early  Incar- 
ceration. 

No  expression  of  any  of  us  can  prop- 
erly convey  the  significance  of  the 
events  we  remember  today.  No  words 
can  erase  tbe  scars,  ease  the  pain,  or 
undo  the  tragedy  Inflicted  on  ao  many 
millions  of  our  fellow  mm  and  wom«a. 
Over  1  million  Jewish  children  were 
murdered  along  with  5  million  of  their 
parents  and  families.  These  losaes  are 
irreplaceable  and  we  shall  f (never  be 
the  poorer  for  them.  However,  by  ac- 
knowledging where  we  erred  and  by 
resolving  to  never  let  this  happen 
ngyin,  to  a  degree  we  insure  that  the  0 
million  did  not  die  bi  vatn.  We  must 
not  forget  No;  we  cannot  ever  forget 
the  tragedy  we  call  the  Holocaust* 
•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues  for 
participating  in  this  very  Important 
special  order  "On  the  Days  of  Reman- 
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branee  of  the  Tnctlias  of  the  Holo- 
caust" 

Laat  f«ll.  M  many  of  us  took  time 
from  our  (telly  activities  to  pause  in  an 
eariler  reflection  of  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Holocaust,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  services  at 
our  Nation's  Capitol— memorial  serv- 
ices that  were  the  most  moving  of  any 
I'd  ever  experienced. 

For  sevCTal  minutes.  I  dosed  my 
eyes  and  as  I  listened  intently  to 
speaker  after  speaker  retell  the  trage- 
dies of  the  Nasi  regime.  I  found  myself 
truly  understanding  (as  well  as  one 
who  had  not  bem  there  could)  the 
horror,  the  pain,  the  suffering,  and 
the  absolute  hopelessness  whldi 
gripped  those  people,  people  who  for 
no  other  reason  other  than  the  fkct 
that  they  were  Jews,  were  subjected  to 
the  most  i«himiaii»  of  treatment. 

The  world  community  could  never 
properly  make  amends  for  such  injus- 
tice but  what  aU  of  us  can  and  must  do 
is  dedicate  ourselves  to  ensuring  that 
time  and  dlstsnce  do  not  allow  us  to 
ever  f cvget. 

Foe  to  forget  is  to  somehow  lay  our- 
selves vulnerable  to  a  reoccurrence. 
And  that  must  never  again  be  allowed 
to  happen. 

That  is  why  It  has  beotnne  so  very 
impOTtant  that  the  doctoi'TeoKMislble 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deaths 
and  hideous  medical  experimmts  at 
Ausehwlts-^osef  Mengele— be  tracked 
down  and  returned  to  West  Germany 
for  trlaL  We  must  all  pledge  to  make 
the  bringing  to  Justice  of  Josef  Men- 
gele. and  others  like  htm.  a  top  miori- 
ty.« 

•  Mr.  COnomJN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1985 
maiks  the  40th  anniversary  not  Just  of 
the  end  of  Worid  War  n.  but  of  the 
liberation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  and  other  captives  from  Nasi 
concentration  camps.  This  weekend, 
starting  with  a  memorial  oerenumy  at 
the  Monument  to  Six  Million  Martyrs. 
Philadelphia  win  welcome  the  inaugu- 
/ral  ■■sfiiiMy  of  the  American  Gather- 
ing of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors.  It 
is  a  time  for  remembering  all  those 
who  died  in  the  concentration  camps 
and  those,  like  Raoul  Wallenberg,  who 
risked  their  lives  to  help  save  others. 

Among  the  darkest  pages  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  are  ttiose  that  mark 
the  Holocaust— the  systematic  slaugh- 
ter of  0  mOllon  Jewish  men.  women 
and  chUdrm  during  Worid  War  H  by 
Nasi  Oeimany  and  its  minions.  Would 
that  this  Remembrance  of  the  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust  be  unnecessary.  But 
It  is  neoeanry.  It  Is  necessary  that  we 
recall  this  unprecedented  barbarism  of 
the  Holocaust  so  that  todajr's  genera- 
tions—and those  yet  to  come— uiMler- 
stand  what  can  hamiai  when  hatred 
overcomes  reason. 

The  Holocaast.  so  overpowering  in 
numbers  kOIed  and  depravities  ccnn- 
mltted.  numbs  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
ThetaUeaulsso  unbdlevlng  that  It  be- 


comes an  almost  surrealistic  night- 
mare from  the  newspapers  and  news 
films  of  a  past  to  lie  forgotten.  TUs  we 
cannot  let  happen,  lest  histfuy  be  per- 
mitted another  atrocity  equal  or  great- 
er. 

The  Holocaust  is  remnnbered  also  so 
we  do  not  forget  that  lesser  slaughters 
of  peoples  because  of  religion,  color  or 
ethnic  origin  have  been  taking  place 
around  the  globe  since  the  md  of 
World  War  n.  Along  with  the  rest  of 
the  dvOised  world,  perhaps,  we  in  this 
country  have  looked  the  other  way  or 
have  not  exerted  enough  effort  to  ine- 
vent  future  slaughters  or  to  bring 
those  responsible  to  account. 

I  am  reminded  at  Umes  like  these  of 
an  old  World  War  n  saylnr  "First, 
they  came  for  the  Jews  and  I  did  not 
speak.  Then,  they  came  for  the  Catho- 
lics and  I  did  not  speak.  Then,  they 
came  for  me  and  there  was  no  one  left 
to  meak."  Let  us  remember  the  bitter 
lessons  of  history  as  we  look  for  peace- 
ful solutions  to  today's  problems. 
Surely.  It  Is  not  an  impossible  dream 
to  envision  a  world  where  Jews.  Chris- 
tians. Moslem,  blacks  and  whites  can 
live  together  without  terror  and  war. 

I  know  I  shall  be  haunted  constantly 
by  the  memories  recalled  when  I  stood 
at  the  Martyrs'  Shrine.  Tad  Vashem. 
in  Jerusalem.  In  that  cradle  of  Christi- 
anity. Tad  Vashem  stands  as  an  unfor- 
giving reminder  of  how  far  we  have 
traveled  fttnn  Bethlehem  to  Dachau, 
and  how  little  we  have  learned.  Let  It 
also  stand  as  a  reminder  that  the  dvll- 
iaed  world  can  do  better— and  we 
must.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  moral  purpose 
that  I  rise  to  partldpate  In  this  special 
order  commemorating  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust  on  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  liberation  of  the  death  camps. 

As  a  young  GI  who  helped  take  part 
in  the  liberation  of  one  of  those  Infa- 
mous camps,  I  was  able  to  witness  first 
hand  the  victims  of  those  heinous 
crimes  sgalnst  humanity  that  were 
committed  there.  What  I  saw  there 
can  never  be  erased  from  my  mind, 
and  It  can  never  be  forgotten,  certain- 
ly not  In  40  years. 

Forty  years  Is  the  Mblleal  time  for  a 
genenutkm.  and  It  is  highly  apimvri- 
ate  that  we  mark  this  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  liberation  of  those  camps 
with  these  solemn  and  dignified  cere- 
monies. The  countless  generations  of 
Jews  and  non-Jews  who  were  gawert  to 
death  and  were  the  victims  of  the 
most  Inhumane  tortures  ever  con- 
ceived of  by  so-called  dvlllaed  leaders 
cry  out  to  us  to  remember  what  was 
done  to  them  and  why  It  was  done  to 
them.  One  e^Mdaliy  thinks  of  the 
uMHe  than  1  million  Jewish  children 
who  perished  In  the  gas  chambers  and 
crematoria  buflt  by  the  Nairis,  snd  of 
the  lives,  careers,  families,  and  contri- 
butions to  sodety  that  those  children 
were  never  able  to  fashion.  Ndther 


can  we  forget  those  righteous  gentUes. 
who.  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  tried  to 
protect  and  shield  their  Jewish  friends 
and  relatives  from  the  Nasi  butchers. 

Only  a  generation  after  the  Holo- 
caust and  the  liberation  of  the  camps, 
voices  are  being  raised  in  America  and 
elsewhere  claiming  that  the  Holocaust 
is  a  hoax,  that  the  death  camps  are  a 
mjrth.  that  6  million  Jews  were  not 
murdered  merely  because  they  were 
Jewish,  and  that  Jewish  leaders 
helped  partldpate  In  the  slaughter  of 
their  own  people.  Nothing  could  be 
further  frnn  the  truth!  Six  million 
people  do  not  simply  disappear,  towns 
and  cnmmwnltles  do  not  vanish  Into 
the  night,  and  a  whole  culture  and  dv- 
Olsatlan  does  not  fade  away  In  6  years. 
The  deatlr  and  deatnietion  of  Europe- 
an Jewry  was  planned,  plotted,  and 
carried  out  by  Hitler  and  his  hendi- 
men,  and  we  dare  not  forget  that  fact 
Neither  can  we  forget  that  what  the 
NaUs  did  to  the  Jews  and  all  those 
peoples  who  they  deemed  as  "subhu- 
man" was  done  In  aoomlance  wlth^the 
laws  that  the  Nails  mtmulgatM  In 
Germany,  laws  that  were  defended 
and  Justified  by  Nasi  Judges. 

Voices  are  also  bdng  heard  today 
that  seek  to  stop  the  continued  at- 
tempts to  bring  all  survlvbng  Nasi 
criminals  to  Justice.  Mr.  SpcNkker,  we 
must  reject  that  effort  because  40 
yean  Is  a  mere  moment  whoi  con- 
pared  to  the  enormity  of  the  Nasi 
crimes,  and  we  wUl  not  be  able  to  rest 
until  Justice  has  been  done  and  the  re- 
maining Nasi  war  criminals  are  tried 
for  the  monstrous  crimes  that  they 
committed. 

On  this  day  commemorating  the  vle- 
tims  of  the  Holocaust  and  tlie  libera- 
tion of  the  survivors,  we  w«uld  do  well 
to  pause  and  consider  what  the  Jewish 
people  redted  as  they  were  betaig  led 
to  the  gas  ehambsfs:  "I  believe  In  per- 
fect faith  In  the  coming  of  the  Messi- 
ah, and  evm  though  he  may  tany.  I 
stm  will  wait  for  him."  For  the  Jewa 
who  survived  Hitler's  hell  on  Earth, 
the  American  GFs  who  liberated  the 
camps  were  the  Messlsh,  and  to  those 
sokUen  every  Jewish  person  alive 
today  is  eternally  gratefuL* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  C^ieaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
onnmemoratlng  the  40th  annlvetsary 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Nasi  desfth 


Time  Is  a  great  healer  of  physical 
and  emntloinal  wounds.  There  are 
some  events  In  human  history  so  mon- 
strous, however,  that  we  canilot  afford 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  yean  to 
fully  mask  their  horror.  Such  an  event 
was  the  Holocaust 

It  Is  almost  difficult  to  Imagine.  40 
yean  after  the  fact  that  human 
beings  could  subject  other  humaa 
beings  to  the  suffering  that  was  a  fact 
of  daOy  existence  In  the  death  camps. 
The  uprooting  of  an  entire  ptwulatlon 


and  the  separation  of  families  which 
followed,  the  slsve  labor  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  fodd,  health  care,  and 
dothlng  under  ipilch  It  had  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  [deaths— the  •  mlDlan 
deaths— which  {resulted  from  Uie 
Nasl's  iffogram  of  extermlnatian  In  all 
of  Its  twisted  ^anifestatioos  naarty 
defy  comprrtienBlon.  Because  it  is  so 
hard  to  believe  tnat  such  a  thing  eouM 
happen,  it  is  Imperative  that  we  never 
forget  that  It  dio.  In  our  remembrance 
we  must  commit  ourselves  as  Individ- 
uals, and  as  a  people,  to  ensuring  that 
to  the  ext^it  wc|  can  contnd  events  in 
the  worldi  similur  acts  of  horrar  are 
not  repeated.      , 

Today  we  particularly  remember  the 
inmates  of  the  death  camps,  the  other 
victims  of  the  I  Hidocaust  and  the 
heroic  Allied  soMien  who  f  ou^t  their 
way  across  Europe  to  end  their  oppres- 
sion. In  i^ememiering.  we  underseore 
their  saerlfloe  afid  the  need  to  tgmk. 
out  and  act  to  prevent  similar  saerlflo- 
es  In  the  futur*.  The  lessons  of  the 
Holocaust  were'lessois  learned  at  a 
terrible  price.  ai|d  we  can  01  afford  to 
forget  them  andirisk  pay^  that  price 


•  Mrs.  BX7RTOK  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  itiy  colleagues  today  In 
commeinoratinglthe  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Indlms  of  the  HMo- 
caust  As  the  wo^ld  marks  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  thellflieration  of  tlie  Nasi 
concentration  csbips,  it  is  painfully  ob- 
vious that  too  many  Americans  are  un- 
infinnied  about  [the  origins,  the  terri- 

'  ble  toll,  and  the  horron  of  the  Holo- 
caust 

Today  we  ren^nber  the  vietlms  of 
the  Holocaust  ko  that  we  may  keep 
Chat  memory  fitash.  and  thus  ensure 
that  history  doe^  not  repeat  itsdf. 

To  further  this  effort  today  I  have 
Introduced  legi^atiai  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Oai«ress  that  the  teadi- 
Ing  of  the  Holocaust  be  Induded  in  the 
curriculum  of  high  school  students, 
The  Holocaust  k  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant periods  in  modem  history  and 
yet  It  reodves  only  cursory  treatment 
in  many.  If  notjmost  history  courses 
tauiAit  at  the  secondary  levd.  Clearly. 
we  want  our  children  to  leani  about 
the  Holocaust  sd  that  they  can  be  vigi- 
lant In  their  efforts  to  prevent  any 
possible  reeuntEboe  of  this  daik  epi- 
sode In  history.  I 

This  res(dution  encourages  the  in- 
duslon  of  the  study  of  the  Holocaust 
in  the  hisUay  ^  sodal  studies  oooises 
developed  by  SUte  and  local  sobool 
administrators.  No  history  that  gives 
short  shrift  to  the  Nasi  atrodties  can 
be  considered  oomprdienstve-stu- 
dents  miss  sd  important  moral 
lesson— a  lesson  our  dvtllaation  can  lU 
afford  to  forget! 

*  There  is  nothing  more  important 
than  to  make  s^  the  memory  of  the 
Holocaust  neveii  fades.  Let  us  Xodms  re- 
dedicate  ourseltes  to  a  future  where 
such  a  tragedy  will  not  occur  again 


and  let  ns  not  forget  the  millions  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  faith  and  love 

•  Mr.  AMNinvZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  J(rin  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.  The  Holocaust 
was  one  of  the  darkest  chapten  in 
human  history,  and  remembering 
what  happened  during  this  period  of 
frr"'"*"""  snd  barbaric  atrodties 
rmnmlttftd  by  the  Nsxis  must  be  the 
basis  for  preventing  similar  tragedies 
from  occurring  In  the  future. 

The  worid  must  never  forget  the  un- 
speakable crimes  systematically  perpe- 
trated against  the  Jewish  people  and 
against  all  humanity,  and  we  must 
cantbHie  to  keep  the  lessons  of  this  de- 
struction alive  for  all  generations  to 
follow. 

When  I  was  in  Israel,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Tad  Va'shem.  the 
stirring  monument  to  the  six  mJDlion 
Jewish  victims  of  the  Nasis'  persecu- 
ticn.  The  photos,  artifacts,  library, 
snd  ashes  of  the  victims  from  every 
death,  camp  serve  as  a  permanent 
living'memorial  to  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  Informing  all  those  coming 
after  the  Holocaust  generation  of  this 
terrible  occurrrace. 

Our  commemoration  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  a  painful  re- 
minder of  a  dai^  past  Hqwever.  it  is 
nssrntisl  that  our  Government  take 
the  time  to  remonber  this  outrageous 
crime  sgalnst  humanity,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  victims  of  the  Nazis. 
Out  of  our  ttimXB  emoK  hope  and  re- 
newal culminating  in  an  unwaivering 
determination  to  prevent  future  geno- 
cides snd  defend  liberty,  self-determl- 
nation,  add  religious  freedom  for  alL 

Tom  Hwly^*',  the  dtur  of  the  Holo- 
caust la  an  Important  step  in  firmly 
Implanting  the  monory  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  the  permanent  documenta- 
tion of  thisitngie  event  in  the  annals 
of  human  history.  The  horron  of  the 
Holocaust  and  the  memory  of  the  mil- 
lions who  perished  at  the  hands  of  the 
NasIs  should  never  be  forgotten  by  our 
Government  All  of  us  who  value  Jus- 
tice and  human  freedom  must  work 
^Mwi^iwiwiiy  xo  Insure  that  the  Holo- 
caust is  not  forgotten  and  that  we  aU 
learn  from  the  enormity  of  this 
atrodty. 

Mr.  Bptaket,  on  these  solemn  days 
of  reoMmbranoe,  I  Join  with  the  many 
Holocaust  survlvon  living  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent  and 
all  Jews  throughout  the  world,  as  we 
remember  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  renew  our  commitment  to 
preventing  another  genodde  from  ever 
occurring  agaln.9 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  have  only 
two  w<»di  to  say  about  Uie  unqieak- 
aUe  horron  of  the  Holocaust  and  the 
endurlngL  tragedies  it  generated.  These 
words  are— "never  again." 


Never  again,  so  long  ss  mankind  oi- 
dures.  Mr.  Sotiakia,  should  dvlllaed 
people  let  holocausts  occur.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  this 
evening  we  commemorate  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  liberation  of  the  con- 
centration camps  operated  by  the  Nad 
regime.  I  am  greatf ul  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  Mr.  Souaz  for  calling  this 
special  order  so  that  this  body  can 
mark  this  occasion  in  sn  appropriate 
fashion.  Nothing  we  do  can  ever  Mng 
back  to  life  the  millions  of  Innocent  in- 
dividuals who  perished  under  that  evil 
tyranny,  but  we  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  keep  the  horror  of  the  Holo- 
caust fresh  In  our  memmies.  Freedom 
now  flourishes  in  West  Germsny;  tUs 
is  a  deoaocracy  siiich  was  buUt  with 
the  support  of  ihe  American  Govern- 
ment and  people.  The  nurturing  of  the 
free  InstitutkHis  and  friendship  of  mir 
former  adversaries.  Germany  and 
Japan,  is  one  of  the  proudest  adiieve- 
mente  of  American  foreign  policy.  But 
it  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  this 
is  any  reason  to  be  less  mindful  of  the 
terrible  Infamy  that  was  Inflicted  on 
the  Jews  and  other  Innocente  during 
that  war.  Quite  the  oppodte.  Mr. 
I^>eaker.  Our  love  of  liberty  is  only 
strengthened  when  we  recall  what 
happens  to  a  nation  that  allows  Itself 
to  fsll  undo*  a  regime  of  terror.  We 
take  time  to  mark  this  anniversary, 
and  we  carry  the  sadness  In  our  hearta 
throui^iout  the  year.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  honoring  the  survivorB,  rela- 
tives, descendants,  and  friends  of  the  6 
million  Jews  who  woe  vidoosly  and 
systeouitically  slaughtered  in  Germa- 
ny during  the  Nad  era  of  tiie  lOSO's 
snd  1940's.  This  year  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the 
concentration  camps. 

The  Holocaust  was  an  event  so 
tragic  and  so  senseless  that  even  now, 
40  yean  later,  we  find  ourselves  ssking 
why  it  happened  and.  more  important- 
ly, how  it  could  have  happened.  We 
are  still  not  able  to  fully  understand 
the  Incredible  depravity  of  the  Nad 
plannen  and  executionen  and  the 
shameful  indifference  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  that  Msaz. 

The  purpose  of  this  medal  <mler,  I 
believe,  is  not  to  dweD  on  the  despair 
of  the  Holocaust  but  to  remember  it 
well  and  to  use  Ita  memory  to 
strengthen  us  In  never  allowing  such  a 
thing  to  happen  again.  The  Holocaust 
was  not  Just  a  grotesque«rime  against 
Jews,  but  a  crime  against  aU  of  hu- 
manity. What  happened  in  Ausdiwite 
and  Dachau  could  happen  again  else- 
whne  as  Icmg  as  there  Is  tyranny 
among  the  powerful  and  silence 
among  those  aUe  to  prevent  such 
crimes. 

The  burden  is  on  all  nations  that 
value  human  life  and  share  a  belief  in 
even  the  most  bssic  human  righte  to 
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keep  the  memory  of  the  HoloouMt 
alive  and  to  never  acatn  allow  aueta 
cradty  and  bartarian  to  occurs 
•  Mr.  IXBMAN  of  florlda.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  IMS  national  obaervanoe 
of  the  dajn  of  rememlinuioe  of  the  vie- 
tlmi  of  the  Holocauit  *Mn*ti  on 
Sunday.  April  14  and  continuea 
through  Sunday.  April  31.  Sponaored 
by  the  J3A.  Holocauat  Memorial  Ooun- 
eO.  of  whl^  I  am  a  member,  the 
■tmifi  natlooal  dvlc  oommemoratlao 
take*  place  at  noon  today  in  the  rotun- 
da of  our  Nation's  CkpltoL 

This  year  mark!  the  40th  annlvena- 
ry  of  the  liberation  of  Europe  tram 
naaian.  Repteeentativea  of  the  U.S. 
Army  units  that  liberated  theooncen- 
tratlon  camps  win  also  participate  In 
the  national  «<w»«»iM»»»»«»»thi»  ceremo- 
ny today. 

Sadly,  not  aU  remnants  of  nailam 
have  been  eradicated.  Neo-Naii  and 
rii^t-wlnc  fkacism  remains  a  most  dls- 
turbing  phenomenon.  And  there  are 
others  as  weU  who  would  sooner  forget 
the  Hidocaust  than  pay  heed  to  its  les- 
sons. It  Is  our  continuing  obligation  to 
remember  those  irtio  were  the  victims 
and  to  commemorate  them— the  men. 
women,  and  children  whose  lives  were 
brutally  taken  from  them. 

The  Holocanst  is  and  always  wOl  be 
a  part  of  Oetman  national  heritage,  as 
It  wOl  be  a  part  of  the  dwk  side  of 
recent  history.  Whether  today  marks 
the  aoth  or  the  40th  anniversary,  the 
horrible  deeds  committed  remain  the 
aame.  Justice  demands  remembrance. 

I  strongly  urge  President  Reagan  to 
cancel  his  plan  to  visit  a  cemetery  in 
Bitburg  on  his  upcoming  trip  to  West 
Oermany.  TO  lay  a  wreath  at  the 
graves  of  the  S8.  those  elite  Nad  sol- 
diers ^M>  committed  unspeakable 
crimes  against  humanity,  would  be  to 
forget  vrtiat  our  country  has  finally 
begun  to  remember. 

EUe  Wkael  spoke  about  the  meaning 
of  remembrance  at  the  first  national 
dvlc  Hokicaost  remembrance  ceremo- 
ny  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  In  1979. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Oongress  agreed  to 
establish  a  Uvlng  memorial  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust  and  to  honor 
their  memories  la  annual  days  of  re- 
menibrance  ceremonies.  EUe  "WtuA'u 
aUry,  "The  Holocaust:  Beginning  or 
ttMl?"  is  reprinted  here  tor  our  atten- 
tion. 


TBS  BouxMvmr.  Bsbumiuw  oe  Bss? 

AUow  me  to  Ml  yoa  a  atoty.  Odob  upon  a 
time,  tar  sway,  aonewbere  tn  tbe  Carpattit- 
an  mooDlslni.  there  Uved  a  aaaU  boy,  a 
Jewirii  boy,  whose  dnami  wtn  filled  with 
aod.pea3rer.andeow. 

Then  one  day,  be  end  hit  family,  end  aU 
the  Je«i  of  his  town,  were  rounded  up  and 
tilled  to  a  daik  and  evfl  Mnodoan.  They  ar^ 
rtved  there  at  aiktatsbt.  Then  eame  the  fbit 
eeparatlon,  the  Ibet  le lection. 

As  the  boy  itood  with  hie  father,  vonder- 
Inc  irtiether  ble  BMither  and  rietcte  would 
eome  back,  antaBate  came  to  t^  blm  the 
truth:  this  rood  led  to  the  final  rteetineHon 
of  the  Jewish  people;  the  truth  was  there;  tn 


the  Are,  the  ashes,  the  truth  was  tai 
And  the  youiw  boy  refused  to  bene** 
had  to  be  a  Ue,  a  iiigiimara  perhaps, 
eooid  not  be  happenioc,  not  here,  not  in 
heart  of  eMUsad  Snrope,  not  bi  the  aUi 
of  tbe  twentletb-eentury.  "ybtlMr,"  «ld 
boy:  "U  ttato  were  tmei  the  world  weoM 
be  dlent.  ..."  "Purbaps  the  wwld 
not  know,"  mid  the  father.  And  fatlMr 
on.  part  of  an  eerl 
toward  mystsrioos 
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eynleaUy  handed  over  to  their  ( 

And  we,  the  few  eunltws  ware 
to  bear  wttnem  and  taO  the  tale. 

On  my  fhat  night  in  the  ramp,  wbMi  was 
the  last  fat  most  of  mf  fManda.  mr  faaaHy. 
a>y  reistlve,  my  tescihata,  I  wrote: 

"Never  absn  I  fMget  that  night, 
haa  tamed  oiy  life  Into 
aeven  tlmm  tuiaed  and 
Never  ahaU  I  forteC  that  1 

Itarer  aban  I  f onet  the  Uttle  fMM  of  tbe 
children  whom  I  mw  being  thrown  Into  the 
flamw  aUve  beneath  a  aOent  blue  aky.  Never 
ahaOIfflvgettbatriiy. 

"Never  abaU  I  forget  thoee  flamm  which 
murdered  my  hopea  forever.  ^ 

"Never  ahall  I  forget  that  nocturnal  al- 
ienee wbleta  deprl»ed  me.  for  all  eternity,  of 
thedasbetollve. 

"Never  ahall  I  forget  thoee  momenta 
which  murdered  my  aoul  and  tamed  my 
dreoma  taito  duet.  Into  anoke. 

"Never  aball  I  fonset  theee  worda  even  if  I 
am  eondeamed  to  live  aa  lone  aa  God  hlm- 
mU." 

But  what  doee  on*  do  with  aueh  memorlea 
of  fire— with  ao  many  tragmenta  of  deapair? 
How  doea  one  live  in  a  workt  which  wlt- 
neeeed  the  marder  of  one  million  diUdren 
and  remained  worid? 

Thoee  of  ua  who  were  there  are  haunted 
by  thoee  whoee  Uvea  were  tumed  into  aahea, 
Iv  thoee  whoee  cemetery  waa  the  aky. 

Terror-etrteken  famfllee  hldtng  in  tfietto- 
odlara.  Children  rannlnc  with  pricelem 
a  potato  or  two,  a  crumb  of  bread, 
of  oulet  men  and  wmen  on 
to  mam  gravea.  reciting  the  Kad- 
the  prayer  for  the  dead,  over  theaa- 
aelvaa.  Taachan  and  their  pupOe.  mothora 
and  then- taifanta,  rabtala  and  their  foUoweia, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  mttcrate,  i 
and  beaafa  an  putfwd  inenrably  toward 
death,  "nther,"  aaya  a  young  boy,"  ia  it 
painful  to  dier  Must  I  dleT"  "Think  of  I 
thtaig  dee,"  aiHweia  the  father.  "Thtaik  of 


What  waa  the  Hoiocauat:  an  end  or  a  be- 
glnnlngt  naflgorattai  or  eufaalnatlanf  Wae 
It  the  ftaal  eonvaWon  of  daaMnle  foreas  tai 
hiataryr  A  pannyam  of  uanluilsauiJ  bigot- 
ry and  batradr  Or,  on  the  eontmry,  a  sao- 
mantooo  warning  of  thingi  to  ooBMf 

Turning-point  or  watafahed,  it  preduead  a 
mutation  on  a  eeaaale  aeals,  atfMlBg  all 
poaaMe  areas  of  busMn  andaavor.  After 
Ausdiwlta,  the  huann  cendKlon  is  no 
loimm  the  aaaae.  After  Trahiinka.  nethiiw 
wm  svir  be  the  aaaae.  The  BvMt  has  altsrad 
ila  poreapttan  snd  ehsiwsd  hla  rtfatton- 
ahlptoOod,  to  his  fUlow  aaaa  and  to  btan- 
adf.  Hm  unthinkable  has  baeoaaa  reaL 
AHar  Beisao.  evarythtaig  aaoaw  poaalble. 

1 1  baloag  to  a  tamsaatiaed  gan- 
I  apeak  of  say  people,  the 
But  when  I.  m  a  JSw,  i 
the  tn«ie  daattaiy  of  Jswiah  vMlaak  1 1 
tha  maaaanir  of  an  the  vtetbas.  Whan 

Btm,  for  tha  aak*  of  truth,  we  aaast 
ber  thstonly  the  JOwlab  paopls'B 
BstiaB  was  an  and  to  itstff .  Jewish 
stripped  of  thair  Idantlty  wd  of  thair  4 

by  thO  whole  werM.  They 

not  for  what  they  did  or 

for  who  they  ware:  aens  and 

of  a  people  whoae  sntteclng  is  tha 

snelent  In  raoordod  histflry. 
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TrebUnka  and  Fooar,  Aueehwlta  and  BaM 
Tar.  Maldsnek  and  Bleaeo:  What  happened? 
Did  oraatloB  go  aaadr  Old  God  cover  hla 
faoe?  DM  the  Obd  of  laraal  tum  agaliMt  the 
peoi^  of  lara^  Ihe  queatlon  everyone 
aaked  upon  arrival  toalde  the  gatea  wac 
What  doea  it  an  mean?  Waa  there  a  deelgn. 
a  eeeret  pattern? 

We  dIAit  know,  we  atiU  dant  Bow  can 
evfl  ef  audinmanttDde?  How 
nprehend  ao  maeh  pain  and 
anguiah?  One  cannot  conceive  of  Auachwita 
with  or  without  God.  But  what  about  man? 
Who  can  understand  the  calculated  depriva- 
ttan  of  the  kfllen?  The  taidUf  erenee  of  the 
onluufceia?  When  Jews  did  have  a  poealbOlty 
of  leavine  Curope.  how  many  oountrlea  were 
there  ready  to  accept  them? 


Washington  or  1 
were  the  kmtfleat ' 
of  wars.  X 

daaion  would  have  i 
and  to  the  eneav,  that  they 
gotten.  But,  Mr. 
truth  la  that  they  ^ 

The  evldanoa  ia  before  oa:  The  worid  I 
and  kept  aOent.  The  donmanta  that  you. 
Mr.  Praaldent,  handed  to  the  ChaliflMn  of 
your  Cnmmlmlon  on  the  Holocanst,  tasttfy 
to  that  effeet.  AetuaUy,  pieturM  of 
wtta  and  Bbkenau  had  readied  the 
worid  mudi  earilar.  Still,  whan  the  Hungari- 
an Jews  began  arriving  there,  feeding  the 
nsmae  with  ten  to  twdve  thoossnd  psfSMM 
a  day,  nothing  was  done  to  atop  or  daisy  the 
proeeaa.  Not  pne  bomb  was  dropped  on  the 
railway  traeka  to  the  death  faetoriea.  Bad 
there  been  a  aimOar  Joint  Baaalon  of  Oon- 
srem  then,  thlnga  would  haw  been  different 
for  Dsany  Jews. 

And  yet,  and  yet  when  the  nightmat* 
lifted,  there  waa  no  hate  in  the  hearta  of 
thoee  who  aurvlved.  Only 
paradoxkally,  hope,  hope  as  wdL  Vor  i 

they  were  eonvlneed  tbst  oat  of  gitef 


of  rnmpsaaiiai  and  Joatlee  would  be  heard 
and  received.  Ihey  were  convlnoed  that  the 
would  come  and  redeem  tha  world. 
They  were  uimiihiued  that,  after  Auadiwlta, 
people  would  no  ^"twf  yield  to  fanatlrlaw. 
would  no  longer  wage  war,  and 
mtl^emltlam  ***^  dam  husilllatlon 
would  be  banned  forever,  ahamert  forever. 

Uttle  did  we  know  that,  ^Tour  Uf ettane, 
we  would  wltnem  more  wan,  new  radal  hoe- 
tUltlea,  and  an  awakening  of  Nadam  on  ah 
fhre  conthienta.  little  did  we  know  that,  tai 
our  lifetime,  books  would  appear  In  numy 
langnagw  offering  eooaOed  "proof"  that 
theBolocaaat  never  occurred,  ttiat  our  par- 
ents, our  fManda  did  not  die  there.  Uttle  did 
we  know  that  Jewiah  dilldren  would  again 
be  murdered,  in  oold  blood,  by  klllers  tai 
laraeL 

The  aurvtvoTB  advocated  hope,  not  de- 
apalr.  Their  teetimony  oontaina  neither 
rancor  nor  bittemeaa.  They  knew  too  weO 
that  bate  ia  aelf-debaaing  and 


aelf-defeatlnt .  Instead  of  chooalns  alhlliBB 
and  anarchy,  they  cboae  to  opt  for  man.  In- 
atead  of  aetUng  otiea  on  fire,  they  enriched 
them.  Many  went  to  rebuild  an  ancient 
dream  of  larael  in  larael:  they  ah  dioee  to 
remain  human  is  an  inhuman  aodety,  to 
fight  for  human  ^ighta  everywhere,  a^nat 
poverty  eveiywiwe  and  diacriminatlan.  for 
humankind,  always. 

For  we  have  learned  certain  leaaona  We 
have  learned  not!  to  be  neutral  tai  tlinea  of 
crlala.  for  neutrapty  always  helpa  the  ag- 
greaaor,  never  the  victim.  We  have  learned 
that  alienee  is  n^er  the  anawcr.  We  have 
learned  that  the  opposite  af  love  la  not 
hatred,  but  indifference.  What  ia  memory  if 
not  a  response  tOi  and  agataiat,  taMlf ferenoe? 
So  let  us  remegiber,  let  ua  remember  for 
their  aake.  snd  oiirs:  memory  may  pertiape 
be  our  only  snawer.  our  only  hope  to  aave 
the  world  from  the  ultimate  puniahment.  a 
Dttdear  holocauatL 

Let  ua  remember,  let  ua  remember  the 
heroea  of  Wanav<  the  martyra  of  TreUtaika. 
the  children  of  i  Auachwtts.  Ihey  fought 
stone,  they  auf f^ed  atone,  they  Uved  alone, 
but  they  did  not  ^  atone,  for  aomethlns  tai 
all  of  ua  died  with  them.o 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speiker,  today  I 
Joined  my  coUeOLguea,  friinds,  and  sur- 
vivors of  the  Oolocaustyin  the  Capitol 
Rotunda  to  help  conunenunrate  the 
40th  annlversahr  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Nasi  ooncntratlon  campa.  It  was 
an  indeacrihably  moving  ceremony  in 
which  the  regimental  colors  of  the  Ub- 
erating  troopalwere  presented  to  the 
\3B.  Holocaust  iMemorial  Council.  Sam 
Bloch  led  the  Kaddtsh.  and  the  Parti- 
sans' Hymn  was  sung  by  Cantm*  Isaac 
Ooodfriend. 

We  ranembef  and  commemorate  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust.  By  doing  so 
we  accept  the  obligation  this  memory 
placea  upon  u^  to  help  mwent  this 
evil  from  evei!  occurring  again.  The 
U.S.  Holocaust,  Memorial  is  a  memori- 
al to  those  wfaD  died,  and  a  reminder 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  required  so 
that  the  potential  for  evil  within  hu- 
manity is  not  rtaliaed. 

My  colleaguf  from  New  York  and 
member  of  tUe  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  spoke  gloquently  on  the  leaaon 
that  the  Unltied  States  has  learned 
from  the  Holocaust.  He  pointed  out 
that  where  wg  had  once  tumed  our 
backs  on  the  JJews  of  Europe,  we  have 
participated  in  the  rescue  of  the  Jews 
of  Ethiopia:  wl  lere  we  were  once  indif- 
ferent to  thi  fate  of  the  Jewiah 
people,  we  nosr  provide  the  support 
which  makes  pooible  the  survival  of 
the  Jewish  homeland. 

I  would  also!  like  to  quote  from  the 
heartfelt  wonk  of  Secretary  of  State 
Oeorge  Schultg.  who  said 

The  men  who  liberated  the  campa  tai  a 
aenae  Uberated  the  world  as  wdL  They  put 
an  end  to  the  phgsical  tragedy,  though  they 
could  not,  and  wfc  should  not.  put  an  end  to 
the  spiritual  t^ni"««>'  We  wiU  never  forget 
the  atrodtiea  coiiunitted  by  Hitler,  and  we 
wUl  continue  toi  pursue  the  crimlnala  who 
carried  out  Ua  tMvl  deaigns.  We  wfll  bring 
them  to  Juatice  do  matter  how  long  It  takea. 

Our  good  friend  Elie  Wlesel  reminds 
us  that  we  must  invoke  the  past  to 
preserve  the  future,  that  there  is  a 
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lesson  in  rem«nhering.  that  if  we 
forget  we  too  will  he  forgotten,  but  if 
we  remember  we  too  will  be  remon- 
bered.  EUe  accuses  the  enemies  of 
World  War  n  of  killing  their  vkiixaa 
twice,  the  second  time  by  burlng  the 
corpses  and  distributing  the  aahea.  I 
concur  and  I  gb  <»  to  say  let's  not  kill 
a  third  time— by  forgetting.* 
•  Mr.  F18H.  Mr.  Speakw.  during  the 
19M's  the  eariy  1940's.  a  ccnnmltment 
by  the  United  States  to  rescue  the 
Jews  of  Europe  waa  tragically  lacking. 
The  hlstoty  of  the  Nazi  period  hiunts 
us  with  the  lost  lives  of  inoocmt  men. 
women,  and  children— some  of  whom 
could  have  been  aaved  if  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Western  world  had 
shown  more  compassion.  This  period 
of  hiirt<n7,  for  me,  clearly  establishes 
that  Jews  suffering  persecution  today 
are  of  vedal  humanitarian  concern  to 
the  United  Statea. 

This  concern,  is  the  basis  for  my 
policy  of  strong  support  for  IsraeL  A 
strong,  secure  Israel  guarantees  that 
never  again  will  Jews  have  to  depend 
on  the  sufferenoe  of  other  nations  for 
surrivaL 

In  addition,  there  is  more  the  United 
States  can  do.  We  have  recently  seen 
tangible  evidence  of  this  in  the  key 
role  the  United  States  played  hi  sup- 
port of  the  transfer  of  Ethiopian 
Jewry  to  Israel. 

But  while  we  see  renewed  hope  in 
the  return  of  Ethiopian  Jewry,  theslt- 
uation  in  the  Soriet  Union  worsens. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  one 
of  the  four  Manbers  of  the  House  of 
R^Keaentatives  consulted  by  the  ad- 
mlnlstratiiHi  on  levels  of  refugee  ad- 
missions. My  commitmoit  to  a  U.S. 
refugee  policy  that  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  Soviet  Jews  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  I  have  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived'assurances  from  State  Depart- 
ment offldals  that  should  the  Soviet 
Union  allow  increased  ntimbers  of 
Jews  to  leave,  we  will  raise  Our  refugee 
admisslapis  aocordin^y.  I  also  have 
been  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  «»««M*MTig  consultations  under 
the  emergency  ilow  provisions  of  the 
Refugee  Act  if  the  gates  are  opened. 

It  is  important  that  all  know  that 
our  Oovemment  is  unified  behind  one 
policy.  We  must  firmly  and  ocmsistent- 
ly  pursue  our  humanitarian  aim  and 
stand  rcwdy  to  act  quldcly  and  arith 
compassion  in  response  to  any  relax- 
ation in  current  Soviet  policy.* 
•  Mr.  DWTER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
^leaker,  it  is  with  pride  and  sorrow 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  commono- 
rating  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  death  camps.  In  Ught  of 
this  historical  tragedy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  and  many  foreign  friends 
are  inspired  to  observe  this  Important 
day  year  after  year. 

History  books  tell  counUess  stories 
of  individuals  who  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazi  regime.  Over  6  mil- 


lion innocent  Jewish  men,  women,  and 
children  were  slaughtered  during 
Wwld  War  n.  They  were  subject  to  a 
multitude  of  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal abuses  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
The  world  must  never  forget  the  un- 
spMikahle  Crimea  ccnnmitted  against 
the  Jewish  population.  I  suggest  that, 
as  the  leaden  of  this  great  Nation,  we 
must  at  the  very  least,  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  have  died  and  suffered  im- 
measurably. 

As  we  reflect  upon  this  terrible 
atrocity  let  us  continue  to  chiEllenge 
violations  of  human  rights  wherever 
and  whenever  they  occur.  PrivUeged  as 
we  are  to  live  in  a  democratic  society, 
we  tend  to  take  for  granted  the  free- 
dom of  qjeech.  of  thought,  and  of  wor- 
ship that  we  «nJoy.  Let  us  pledge  our 
support  for  the  counUess  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  the  dissidents  who  con- 
tinue to  challenge. the  policies  of  au- 
tluHritarian  and  totalitarian  regimes 
that  have  led  to  direct  aggression  and 
the  enslavement  of  nations. 

The  memory  of  the  millions  of  inno- 
cent human  beings  who  perished  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis  wiU  live  forever 
hi  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
cherish  individual  freedom,  if  we  act 
to  -ensure  those  monories.  Today's 
commemoration  is  an  invortant 
aspect  of  that  process  and  one  which 
will  have  great  meaning  to  freedom 
loving  people  everyiriwre.* 
•  Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  ^^eak- 
er.  I  wholeheartedly  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  15  calling  for  the  des- 
ignation of  May  7,  1985,  as  "Helstaikl 
Human  Rifl^ts  Day."  It  was  nearly  10 
years  ago  that  the  35  signatories  rep- 
resenting Europe  and  North  America 
established  the  Helstaikl  Pfaial  A^_y 
pledged  to  remect  human  rights  tiaa 
fundamoital  freedoms,  including  the 
freedmn  of  thought,  conscience,  reli- 
gion, or  belief,  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  am,  language,  or  rell- 
gioo.  On  May  7,  human  rights  experts 
from  all  35  signatories  ariU  convene  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  to  reriew  the  prori- 
sions  of  the  Helsinki  accords  dealing 
with  many  aqiects  of  East-West  rela- 
tions, lnHM«*<"g  standards  relating  to 
human  rights. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  potential  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  has  not  been  ful- 
filled to  date«^Continubig  violations  of 
human  rights  hi  ihe  areas  of  family  <. 
reunification,  right  to  travel  and  emi- 
grate, and  freedom  of  religi<m. 
throught.  and  conadenoe  are  evident. 
Such  is  the  esse  for  Abe  Stolar,  an 
American  dtiaen  and  Soviet  refusenlk. 
In  1931,  Stolar  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  with  his  parents  who  were  na- 
tives of  that  country.  Whoi  they  ar- 
rived, their  U.S.  passports  were  taken 
and  Soviet  dtizenshlp  papers  were 
issued.  Stolar  later  received  a  new  UJB. 
passport  and  he  intended  to  stay  only 
2  years,  but  found  he  could  not  leave 
the  country,  even  to  visit  Europe.  In 
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1975.  he.  hit  wife,  and  Km  fUed  for 
exit  vliM  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
however,  they  were  denied  the  right  to 
emlgnite. 

Stolar  has  lived  ••  a  law-abkUnc  dtl- 
aen  in  the  Soviet  UnioD  for  the  lart  52 
of  hli  71  yean  and  the  only  crime  he 
hag  oonunitted  Is  fiUng  for  exit  vint 
with  his  family  in  1975.  Now  after 
waltinc  9  lone  years.  Stolar  has  been 
Informed  that  he.  his  wife,  and  son. 
MIdiael,  can  emigrate  fttan  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  he  has  been  told  that 
Michael's  wife  will  not  be  allowed' to 
Join  the  Stolar  ftenUy  as  they  begin 
their  new  life  In  latuA  this  Saturday. 
Aprfl  90, 1985.  The  Ooverament  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  reeogniae 
the  marriage  of  mchad.and  his  wife 
Julia  because  It  was  performed  by  a 
rabbL  Sudi  action  is  eipaiiy  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  aooords 
which  guarantee  freedom  of  religious 
practice  to  dttens  of  the  slgnatary 
nations 

As  a  member  of  a  free  natim  we 
must  speak  out  against  such  violations 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  seek  the 
enforcement  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
our  objection  to  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rl^ts.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
government  officials  in  the  Soviet 
Union  responsible  f (a-  this  unfortunate 
situation  reconsider  their  decision  and 
allow  Julia  Stolar  to  Join  her  family 
this  weekend  as  they  emigrate  to 
IsraeL* 

•  Mr.  BXRMAN.  Mr.  «)eaker.  as  we 
gather  this  year  to  observe  the  days  of 
remembrance  of  the  victims  of  the 
HOiecaust  we  should  make  particular 
notice  of  this  year  being  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  liberation  of  the  ex- 
termination camps.  It  brings  to  mind 
that  the  single  greatest  abuse  of 
human  rights  happened  within  our 
lifetime.  Tet.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  tried  to  excuse  himself 
from  visiting  a  Nasi  concentration 
camp  on  this  trip  to  Germany  because, 
as  he  said,  "the  German  people  have 
very  few  alive  that  remember  the  war. 
and  oertataily  none  of  them  who  were 
adults  and  participating  In  any  way." 
It  Is  to  combat  attitudes  such  as  thl»- 
that  the  Holocaust  is  merely  another 
event  mentioned  In  history  books,  to 
be  studied  then  forgotten— that  we 
stand  here  today. 

When  the  soldiers  of  the  Allied  army 
broke  through  the  gates  it  Ausehwlta 
and  Dachau  and  TrehUnka  and  all  the 
other  camps  which  carried  out  the 
Nasi  extermination  policy  they  broke 
through  a  veil  of  ignorance  that  was 
wrv>ped  around  most  of  the  world. 
Theae  soldiers  became  witnesses  for  us 
alL  If  anyone  will  claim  that  the 
deaths  that  we  remember  today  did 
not  haiven— there  are  men  through- 
out this  worid  who  can  say.  "They  did. 
I  know.  I  was  there." 

Witnesses  are  a  crucial  part  of  re- 
membering the  Holocaust  It  is  not 


something  of  the  distant  past  totally 
unrelated  to  current  society.  It  cannot 
be'excused  as  something  which  oould 
not  happen  in  our  modem.  cfyiUaed 
world.  Today,  the  honor  of  living 
amongst  those  who  survived  the  nltfit- 
mare  and  the  lesson  of  living  amongst 
those  who  perpetrated  the  tasTor 
makes  each  of  us  a  witness.  And  as 
witnesses  we  have  a  regKwsHilllty.  We 
know  what  happens  when  people  look 
the  other  way.  It  is  up  to  us  to  pass 
the  lesaon  on  to  our  children  and 
make  sure  that  they  never  forget 

By  remembering,  we  ensure  that  the 
world  nev«r  forgets  that  a  people  and 
a  culture  were  destroyed  for  aU  time. 
There  are  stlU  Jews  today,  but  the 
world  that  rnfompasscul  the  Jews  of 
Europe  wlU  never  return.  During  the 
Nail  reign  two-thirds  of  all  Jews  In 
Kurope  were  destroyed;  with  them 
died  a  cultural  tradition  of  1.000  years. 
Although  the  fact  of  their  exlstwirr 
has  been  extinguished,  they  will  never 
be  completely  gtme  as  l(»ig  ss  we  re- 
member. 

Members  in  this  Chamber  know 
better  than  most  that  the  public  never 
likes  to  be  reminded  of  unsettling  or 
bad  news.  This  Is  (me  time  when  they 
must  have  the  facts  placed  before 
them.  This  is  one  issue  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  about  As  lawmakers 
we  must  also  review  the  facts,  because 
the  Holocaust  was  based  firmly  In  Nasi 

lav. 

The  laws  were  written  to  define 
Jews,  to  determine  how  Jews  would  be 
treated;  then,  step  by  step,  the  Jews 
were  denied  their  rights.  They  lost 
their  Jobs,  they  could  no  longer  par- 
ticipate in  society.  Next  they  lost  their 
property,  or  were  forced  to  sell  their 
titles,  dalms.  and  ownership.  Finally, 
they  were  separated  from  Uie  rest  of 
society  and  crowded  into  ghettos;  after 
that  the  mass  killing  began.  In  East- 
ern Europe,  the  process  sometimes  was 
not'  so  orderly.  Teams  of  security 
pcdice  would  rove  from  town  to  town 
simply  extetmhiating  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. The  expropriation  of  land  and 
pn^Mrty  followed  later. 

When  we  look  back  on  these  events 
we  do  so  not  to  magnify  this  catastro- 
phe above  all  others  that  resulted 
from  the  Nail  era.  But  this  evU  was 
unique  among  all  others.  The  dastruo- 
tlon  of  the  European  Jews  was  a  cold 
and  careful  implementation  of  a 
policy.  Vast  bureaucratic  machinery 
was  created  to  carry  out  that  goal 
And  every  aspect  of  the  murder, 
within  the  context  of  the  Third  Reich, 
was  perfectly  legaL 

The  complete  extinction  of  the  Jews 
as  the  "final  solution"  makes  the  Hol- 
ocaust a  uniquely  Jewish  issue.  But  we 
must  never  forget  the  others,  the  Gyp- 
sies, the  Poles,  the  Slavs,  and  the  re- 
mitting 30  or  so  nationalities  who 
were  represented  amongst  the  millions 
of  victims.  The  Nail's  chose  to  elimi- 
nate those  who  were  "inferior"  and  in 


being  allowed  to  make  such  a  Judg- 
ment made  all  mankind  a  Holocaust 
victim. 

There  are  many  things  to  remember 
about  the  Holocaust.  These  are  only 
some  of  them.  As  we  oommemorate 
the  casualties  of  this  abomination,  we 
should  cdebrate  its  survivors.  These 
witnesses  contribute  mudi  to  our  un- 
derstanding. We  oommend  them  for 
their  courage  and  their  aUllty  to 
m^faatain  their  humanity  after  experi- 
encing unimagtaiaUe  evlL  Today  we  let 
them  know  that  we  will  not  f orget« 

•  Mr.  LCVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
ftteaker.  thla  is  the  weA  during  which 
communities  throughout  the  world 
wlU  gather  to  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the 
Nasi  death  camps.  We  are  gathered 
here  this  evening  to  Join  In  sharing 
the  painful  memories  of  the  Holocaust 
and  in  paying  tribute  to  the  more  than 
6  mOllon  innocent  lives  that  perished. 
We  also  Join  in  sharing  the  survival  of 
aU  those  who  escaped  the  death  sen- 
tence of  the  Holocaust  and  the  surviv- 
al of  a  people  the  Naiis  sought  to  an- 
nihilate. 

This  anniversary  is  an  dJceasion 
marked  by  both  atriemnlty  and  hope- 
solemnity  because  it  is  a  reminder  of 
one  of  the  most  heinous  and  hmrlflc 
eras  In  the  history  of  humankind,  and 
hope  because  it  is  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  llvef  of  all  those  who  survlred  and 
all  those  who  are  yet  to  come. 

Hie  leasons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
be  tMi^t  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion so  that  humanity  wlU  never 
forget  thoee  dark  days  of  40  years  ago. 
Throu^  this  commemwrntion  we  help 
to  fulfill  our  collective  responsibility 
to  tranamlt  the  lessons  of  history,  to 
endeavor  to  make  known  the  unspeak- 
able horrldneas  of  it  and  to  help 
ensure  that  never  agidn  wUl  a  Holo- 
caust happen  to  any  peoirie.* 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mx.  Boeakitr,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  reiterating  our  commitment 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  Holo- 
caust Such  demonstrations  are  critical 
if  we  are  to  remember  the  moral  ob- 
scenity of  a  government  against  6  mil- 
lion people.  In  this  combined  effort  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
we  seek  to  alert  the  world  to  the  atroc- 
ity which  was  the  Holocaust  and 
which  still  haunts  us  today. 

The  unbelievable  human  suffering 
that  millions  of  Jews  experienced  in 
Nail  concentration  camps  must  never 
be  forgotten,  erased  by  a  government, 
or  distorted  through  history. 

We  have  not  forgotten  those  victims 
who  suffered  beyond  anything  we 
have  experienced  or  can  even  Imagine 
today.  But  most  importantly,  this  com- 
memoratlcm  today  shows  our  resolve 
to  cmtlnue  to  work  toward  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  association,  and 
freedom  from  oppression  and  physical 
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harm,  so  that  this  tragedy  can  never 
haw>en  agaln.»  ; 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  BCr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  my  co^eagues  today  in  this 
very  important!  special  order  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Uberation  of  the  death  campa.        ^ 

Forty  years  aoo,  the  world  witnessed 
the  atrocities  of  the  most  shameful 
and  horrible  events  of  all  times.  Tt  was 
an  era  of  madness  and  evlL  Six  million 
Jews  were  put  U^  death  along  with  sev- 
eral million  oth«r  victims  of  the  Nasi's 
heinous  crimes.  ^ 

One  only  nee4  to  talk  to  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust  to  become  even 
more  cognisant  {of  the  reality  of  the 
horrors.  These  survivors  are  growing 
small  in  number  making  it  evdh  more 
imperative  tha^  we  never  let  their 
spirit,  their  courage,  their  message  to 
the  world  be  f  orkotten. 

Mi.  Speaker,  Qils  is  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  those  wHo  choose  to  forget  and 
for  thtae  whose  «rlmes  go  nnpimlshed. 
It  is  a  chapter  of  history  we  must 
never  forget  for  the  greatest  crime 
would  be  to  let  the  memory  of  the 
Holocaust  fade  and  not  to  learn  from 
the  horror  of  this  history. 

In  his  remariu  in  last  year's  Holo- 
caust Days  of  flemembrance  ceremo- 
ny. Elle  Wlesel.{  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Itoliorial  Council,  poet 
author  and  a  survivor  statfed: 

Meiiiory  is  not  ckcludve.  llemaiy  la  indu- 
dve.  It  ia  because  we  remember  the  ringular 
aspect  of  the  tng^  that  we  nmmlhtr  Ita 
univenaUty.  We  muat.also  think  of  tomoi^ 
row  aa  thou^  ■  would  be  part  of  onr 
menory.  I  think  yie  world  nnleesheif  mad- 
neaa  40  yean  agoiaod  that  iiiaifiiiM  Is  stffl 
dominatlnc  apiittS  and  minda  of  too  many 
countrtea.  There  jare  too  many  dgnala  of 
danter-radam,  aqti-fiemltlam,  Wgotry,  fa- 
natldam.  We  are  Scared  of  what  himianMnrI 
could  do  to  ttKV.  Therefore  we  tell  the 
story. 

We  must  continue  to  tell  the  sUvy. 
to  speak  out  a|alnst  gmoeide  of  any 
people  or  faith,  and  most  of  aU  to  re- 
member.9 

•  Mr.  ADDAB^.  Mr.  ^waker.  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  40th  anhlversary  of  the  liberar 
tion  of  the  Nasi!  death  campa. 

The  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay 
these  millions  6t  martyrs  Is  to  ensure 
that  their  ordM  is  never  forgotten 
and  their  tragMy  is  new  repeated. 
Let  us  reaolve  that  we  will  never  again 
remain  silent  lii  the  face  of  evlL 

While  we  aU  NuwOy  n»'k  M  yean 
of  peace  in  Euibpe.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  commemorsle  this  event  without 
properly  recogriising  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  Th4  peace  we  now  enjoy 
came  at  a  very;  high  price.  We  cannot 
mark  this  anniversary  without  remem- 
bering the  vicihns  who  suffered  the 
moat  at  the  ha^ds  of  the  Third  R^ch. 
Their  tragedy  must  be  a  constant  re- 
minder to  us  of  the  price  of  sQenoe.* 

•  Ur.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speako-.  I  address 
this  distingulsUed  body  today  both  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  of  the 


Jewish  ooomiunlty.  I  rise,  on  this  Day 
of  Remembrance,  to  honor  and  com- 
memorate those  who  suffered  the 
atrocttiea  and  inhuman  cruelty  of  the 
Holocaust. 

This  year  we  mark  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  liberation  of  the  concentra- 
tion campa  in  which  4  million  of  our 
people  were  gaoed,  and  where  an  ad- 
ditional 2  mUllon  died  of  starvation, 
disease,  and  torture  during  the  Second 
World  War.  I  therefore  beUeve  it  flt- 
ttaig.  as  we  reflect  on  the  horron  of  40 
yean  ago.  that  we  recall  the  worlds  of 
those  brave  men  and  women  who  were 
the  liberators,  br  witnesses.  If  you  will, 
of  the  victims  of  Hltier's  atrocities. 

"They  were  the  first  free  men,"  Elle 
Wiaul  has  said,  "to  see  the  world  of 
horrorV'  Although  they  have  spoken 
simply  of  n^iat  they  confronted,  the 
sense  of  anger  and  profound  sadness 
which  their  words  convey  are  testimo- 
ny to  the  omrmlty  of  the  tragedy 
which  they  uncovered.  The  following 
are  statements  taken  from  testimony 
of  XJJB.  Army  Veterans  given  at  the 
International  Uberaton  Conference  in 
1981: 

Axuton  Blld.  a  soldier  Involved  in  the 
liberation  of  Dachau  recalled  that: 

After  stz  montlw  of  oorabat  duty  with  the 
Seventh  and  Third  Annlea.  I  thought  I 
oottld  take  Juat  about  anything.  But  to  be 
cuutropted  with  the  realisatkin  of  the  oon- 
eentratian  camp  Dachau  waa  an  earth  shak- 
ing, catadymlc  event  in  my  life.  It  waa  a 
day  for  me  when  humanity  failed  mlaerably 
tai  the  worid.  Aa  we  approadied  the  camp 
and  came  Into  the  railroad  sldtns.  I  waa  con- 
fronted with  theae  thtaty  or  forty  boxcars 
cnuamed  with  people  that  had  starred  to 
death  In  tibe  ears.  No  one  ahould  have  to 
faee  a  death  like  thla. 

The  recollections  of  Richard  Elber- 
f eld.  a  liberator  At  Bergm-Belsen.  are 
no  leas  horrible  to  contemplate.  "We 
found  thfliieanda  of  unburied  bodies 
iriien  we  went  in.  We  foimd  other 
thousands  of  people  who  were  near 
death,  iriio  were  in  the  huts  or  the 
fields  ...  I  had  no  idea  anything  like 
thla  really  existed." 

Otho-  eyewitnesses  to  the  horror  of 
the  camps  speak  of  lingering  and  tor- 
menting memorlea.  Kenneth  Colvln, 
assigned  to  the  515th  Medical  Clearing 
Cbmpany.  administered  emergency 
infi<|lra>  treatment  In  many  of  the 
campa.  "We  didn't  talk  much  about 
what  we  saw,"  he  recaUed.  "It  wasnt 
until  about  15  yean  after  the  war  that 
this  thing  hit  me,  I  started  getting 
nl^tmares.  About  2  yean  ago  I 
thought  I  oould  handle  it  I  went  bade 
to  Kataen  Friedhof f .  All  that  was  left 
of  that  camp  was  half  of  the  crema- 
toria door,  and  I  Just  collapsed  when  I 
saw  that 

Some  recollections,  such  as  that  of 
Leon  riewlmsii.  a  liberator  at  Buchen- 
wald,  evoke  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
im<hMi^  Noticing  the  pitiful  condition 
of  small  groups  of  people  gathered 

along  the  road  as  the  76th  Army  Divi- 
sion to  which  he  was  attached  v?- 


proached  the  canu>.  Mr.  needman  re- 
caUed that: 

It  became  dear  to  us  that  somethinc 
dreadful  had  happened.  As  we  approached 
this  buse  complex  of  buOdlnss  with  barbed 
wire  flenoea,  we  began  to  notice  a  very  dis- 
tinct foul  odor  *  *  *  And  shortly  before 
coming  to  the  gat^  we  had  noticed  some 
railroad  cars  oo  a  siding.  One  was  partially 
opened  up.  We  could  see  bits  of  clothing. 
We  noticed  that  it  was  composed  aU  of  chll- 
dren'a  clothing,  shoes,  sweaters,  hats,  mlt- 
teiM.  coats,  clothing  of  aO  deacripUon.  only 
of  children.  We  oooldnt  seem  to  understand 
it.  We  saw  no  children. 

Many  of  the  eyewitness  accounts 
focus  on  the  respoaae  of  the  victims  to 
the  arrival  of  their  liberators.  Many 
greeted  their  rescuen  with  only  dased 
sQence.  For  othen  it  to<A  several  days 
before  they  would  be  convinced  that 
their  tragic  ordeal  was  finally  over. 
Marie  EUfrity.  who  served  as  a  nurse 
at  Mathausen.  related  that  still  others, 
a  few  days  after  the  liberation, 
"simply  laid  down  and  died.  They  re- 
fused to  die  as  prisoners,  they  wanted 
to  die  in  freedom,  and  so,  after  they 
were  convinced  of  who  we  were  and 
why  we  were  there,  they  simply  laid 
down  and  died." 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all  is  tes- 
timony which  speaks  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  outside  community  to  the 
pUght  of  the  victims.  Reginald  Ashby 
of  the  11th  Armored  Division,  Ubera- 
ton of  Oaussen  One,  recaUed  that  for 
him: 

The  most  shoddng  thtaw  that  took  placA 
waa  the  indifference  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion to  what  had  been  going  oo  in  the  camp. 
They  seemed  to  hare  been  well  aware  of 
what  had  tieen  going  on.  I  oooldnt  then, 
and  I  cant  now.  come  to  any  conclualona  aa 
to  what  oould  hare  poaafbly  gone  on  tai  thalr 
mlndi  to  hare  peimltted  aomething  like  thia  , 
to  talw  place.  There  are  no  words  to  de-  ' 
scribe  this  Und  of  cooditlao.  It's  beyond 
comprehension,  what  people  can  do  to 
people. 

Another  liberator.  Alexander 
Breuer,  recaUed  that  because  he  spoke 
German  he  had  been  ordered  to  Jdn  a 
t^tym  designated  to  negotiate  the  sur- 
render of  Weimar.  In  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  city's  mayor,  Breuer  re- 
called that  the  subject  of  Buchenwald 
had  been  brought  up  as  -an  aside.  "In- 
cidentally." the  Americans  were  In- 
formed, "there  Is  this  place  caUed  Bu- 
chenwald." The  mayor  was  ssked  to 
bring  them  to  the  camp  and  eacort 
them  through  It  Although  he  knew  of 
Buchoiwald  he  had  never  seen  It  he 
was  unaware  of  Its  enormity.  Three 
days  after  his  visit  he  took  his  own 
Ufe. 

The  Rabbi  Gunter  Plaut  attached 
to  the  104th  TImberwolf  Division, 
which  Uberated  the  camp  at  Nautt- 
hausen  on  Aprfl  11,  1945,  stated  his 
beUef  that  until  that  morning  many  of 
our  men  didn't  really  fully  understand 
what  the  war  was  aU  about.  Reflecting 
on  what  he  himself  had  seen  on  that 
morning,  Rabbi  Plaut  felt  It  to  have 
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been  too  enonnoue  a  crime  M>iiwt  hu- 
OHuiity  to  be  the  reepomiblllty  of  man 
akoe.  "I  believe."  he  aald.  "that  God 
muft  alio  ahare  a  measure  of  reapoosi- 
bility.  His  responsibility  Is  and  was 
that  He  gave  us  the  freedom  to  dedde. 
He  gamUed  on  us  In  a  sense  *  *  *  and 
in  this  Instance  He  lost." 

The  events  which  these  men  and 
women  have  recalled  represent  the 
most  tragic  and  shameful  vnx  to  have 
occurred.  They  describe  a  wcvld  from 
which  all  mmpasslnn  and  sense  of 
human  dignity  and  worth  had  been 
driven  out.  a  WMid  of  abysmal  horrw 
and  I<HMliness  tot  the  Jewish  people. 
The  crimes  of  Nasi  Germany  were  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  they  must 
never  be  forgotten,  and  such  that  they 
can  never  be  fcwgiven.  In  the  anger, 
outrage,  and  ladntas  which  their  testi- 
mony exiwesses.  however,  we  can  also 
extract  a  measure  of  hope  that  events 
such  as  these  will  never  be  allowed  to 
occur  again. 

Thus.  It  is  of  paramount  Importance, 
on  this  Day  of  Remembrance,  that  we 
refresh  in  our  minds  the  tragic 
memory  of  the  Hokteaust  and  vow  to 
do  what  we  can  to  assure  that  it  will 
never  happen  again.* 
•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  commending  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York. 
Siawmi  SoLAax,  for  organiilng  the 
special  order  today  ccxnmemorating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  liberation 
of  the  death  "^"t* 

One  mi^t  think  that  It  would  be 
trite  to  say  we  must  never  forget  the 
Holocaust,  but  unfortunately.  It  ap- 
pears that  that  message  Is  one  we 
must  strongly  emphashte  today.  The 
Pwidsnt  has  added  a  ceremony  to 
commemorate  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust as  an  afterthought  to  a  planned 
trip  to  Germany  to  celebrate  40  years 
of  peace.  Such  an  event  should  have 
been  a  priority  on  the  President's 
agenda.  Therefore,  today's  special 
order  takes  on  an  even  grotter  impor- 
tance. 

The  murdo'  of  6  million  Jews,  as 
put  of  a  idanned  genocide  on  behalf 
of  the  Nasls.  Is  a  part  of  world  history 
that  we  can  never  forget.  All  people  of 
the  world  share  In  the  reqwnslbllity 
for  that  horrible  chapter  in  our  histo- 
ry. It  was  only  40  years  ago  that  the 
camps  were  liberated,  survivors  of  that 
horrible  ezpcalence  are  alive  today, 
and  yet  we  hear  people  questioning 
the  occurrence  of  the  Holocaust  TUs 
is  an  insult  to  those  who  died  In  the 
Holocaust,  their  families  and  the  sur- 
vivors. 

It  is  hard  for  us  today  to  understand 
the  terror  of  the '"Crystal  Night" 
when  Jewish  stores  were  looted  and 
destroyed.  Jewish  hmnes  were  Invken 
into  and  thousands  of  Jews  were 
rounded  up  and  put  onto  cattle  cars 
for  that  long,  and  usually  fatal  trip  to 
the  Nasi  concentration  camps.  It  Is 
hard  for  us  to  understand  today  how 


anyone  who  lived  near  the  camps 
could  not  be  outraged  by  the  stench 
from  the  ovens  as  Jewish  men.  women, 
and  children  were  cremated.  When  an 
event  is  too  confusing  or  too  painful,  it 
Is  human  nature  to  say  that  Is  the 
past,  we  must  put  the  past  behind  us. 
But  that  Is  something  we  cannot 
afforttodo. 

Bach  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  teach  our  children 
about  the  Nasi  regime,  its  philosophy 
and  the  tragic  events  which  were  a 
result  of  Hitler's  reign  of  terror.  Only 
by  understanding  what  happened 
during  those  daik  years,  by  knowing 
that  the  Nasi  philosophy  Is  the 
antithesis  of  what  we  In  America  be- 
lieve and  what  we  fought  to  preserve 
In  Wwld  War  n.  <Hily  by  never  f orget- 
tkig.  can  we  ensure  that  it  wiU  never 
happen  again 

Mr.  l^ieaker.  today  I  celebrate  the 
liberation  of  the  Nasi  death  camps  by 
the  Allied  sokUeis  and  I  mourn  the 
tragic,  meaningless  deaths  of  millions 
of  men.  women,  and  children.  But  the 
best  way  to  commemorate  the  libera- 
tkm.  and  the  most  effective  way  to 
show  respect  for  the  murdered.  Is  to 
remember  tlielr  deaths  and  to  pledge, 
never  again. 

•  Mr.  LENT  Mr.  C^waker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  observing  this  Day 
of  Rememlwanoe  for  the  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust.  In  conjunction  with 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
ceremonies  are  taking  place  here  In 
our  Nation's  Capital  and  throughout 
the  country  commemorating  the  end 
of  the  Holocaust  and  the  llberatl<m  of 
Nasi  death  camps  at  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

Am  participants  In  this  solemn  trib- 
ute, we  believe  very  deeply  In  the  need 
to  remember  the  cruel  and  Inhimian 
tragedies  of  tlA  Holocaust  It's  almost 
Inconceivable  that  one  group  could 
systematically  annihilate  6  million  In- 
nocent Jews.  Tet  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

It's  a  painful  and  onotional  experi- 
ence to  look  back  and  recall  what  hap- 
pened during  that  terrible  chapter  in 
history.  40  years  ago.  It's  painful  to 
think  of  the  families  torn  asunder,  the 
lives  ripped  apart,  and  the  broken 
bodies  left  behind. 

Nevertheless,  the  survivors  and  wit- 
nesses to  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust 
are  a  living  testament  to  the  truth. 
And  so  their  story  is  never  forgotten: 
we  must  maintain  a  constant  vigil 
against  anyone  who  would  belittle  the 
suffering  of  the  Jewish  people,  or 
deny  that  the  Holocaust  ever  hap- 
pened. We  have  an  important  reqxm- 
slbllity  to  past  and  future  generations 
to  see  that  such  evO  crimes  never  go 
unchallenged.  We  must  ensure  that 
the  memory  of  the  Holocaust  is  always 
fresh  in  our  minds  and  in  the  minds  of 
our  children.  Only  In  this  way,  can  we 
hope  to  prevent  such  atrocities  from 
recurring. 


The  story  of  the  Holocaust  must 
also  be  a  story  of  faith  and  freedom. 
In  the  death  camps  and  throui^out 
much  of  Kurope  during  the  war,  the 
mere  act  of  existence  was  a  form  of  re- 
slstance.  This  Is  a  stmy  of  humanity 
overcoming  inhumanity. 

Our  actions  today  are  in  menory  of 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  Let  us 
send  the  message  that  they  have  not 
suffered  In  vain,  and  let  us  reaffirm 
our  pledge  to  mankind  for  the  future 
when  we  say:  "Never  again."* 

•  Mr.  QALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  my  orileagues  In  national  ob- 
servance of  the  Days  of  the  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust  Poity  yean  ago.  6  mfl- 
llon  Jews  and  millions  of  other  victims 
were  murdered  in  the  ssrstematic  geno- 
cide perpetrated  by  the  Nails.  De- 
prived of  their  political  rights,  occupa- 
tions, and  property,  the  Jews  in  Ofst- 
many  suffered  physleal  violence, 
mental  anguish,  and  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nasls.  We  come  here 
today  because,  in  the  words  of  Holo- 
caust survivor,  noted  author  and  theo- 
logian. Elle  ^XHesel.  "This  is  our  duty 
as  well:  to  bear  witness.  For  6  mfllion 
Jews  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust 

*  *  *  for  the  Holocaust  was  a  Jewish 
tragedy  with  universal  Impllcatlmis." 

My  personal  understanding  of  the 
Holocaust  comes  finom  my  long  asso- 
ciation with  refugees  of  the  concentra- 
tl<m  camps  who  reside  in  my  district 
Ftom  them.  I  have  learned  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Holocaust  and  of  their  per- 
scuud  tragedies.  Ftom  their  example.  I 
have  also  learned  the  depth  of  the 
human  capacity  fbr  strength  and  sur- 
vivaL 

It  is  then  our  duty  to  remember 
those  whose  lives  mded  in  the  Nasi 
concentration  camps  and  to  Insure 
that  they  not  be  forgotten.  We  must 
also  idve  comfort  and  support  to  those 
who  survived  and  through  much  cour- 
age and  strength  have  managed  to  re- 
build their  lives  and  contribute  greatly 
to  our  own. 

For  them.  I  solemnly  stand  here  In 
remembrance  of  their  loss  and  the  loss 
to  the  world  of  6  million  Jews  and 
others  who  perished  in  Nad  Germa- 
ny.* 


THE  GROWING  FEDERAL 
DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Psmrr]  Is 
recognised  for  00  minutes. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
crucial  Issue  facing  this  Congress  Is 
how  best  to  reduce  these  growing  Fed- 
eral deficits.  Our  natlcmal  economy 
cannot  withstand  defldU  of  $200  bU- 
llon  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other.  It  is 
unfair  to  future  generations  to  burden 
them  with  this  debt 

These  huge  Federal  deficits  result  in 
the   Federal   Government  borrowing 
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much  of  the  lioney  that  ought  to  be 
available  to  t^  private  sector.  That 
increased  Federal  borrowing  crowds 
out  the  private  sector  and,  therefore, 
results  In  our  citizens  and  our  busi- 
nesses and  our  farmers  paying  higher 
rates  of  interost  than  they  ougiit  to 

p*y. 

If  the  deficits  continue  to  grow,  at 
some  point  in  Ume  interest  rates  wHl 
only  go  highet.  and  wlien  that  point 
arrives,  we  will  see  a  recession  beyond 
the  depths  of  any  recession  we  have 
experienced  inlrecent  history. 

Those  highdr  interest  costs  would 
push  even  moie  farmers  off  the  land, 
would  push  even  more  businesses  into 
failure,  and  wftl  bankrupt  our  Nation. 

Those  high  deficits  wHl  have  an 
effect  on  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  is  high  beeaose  we 
are  financing  this  deficit  by  the  sale  of 
Treasury  bllls,lmany  of  whldi  are  pur- 
chased by  foreign  investors.  And  it  is 
the  purchase  pt  those  Ttcasury  bills 
by  foreign  investors  that  helps  to  push 
up  the  value  o|  the  American  didlar. 

So  not  (»ly  our  fanners  but  other 
industries  iri  America  that  are  sensi- 
tive to  interest!  rates,  that  are  sensitive 
to  the  value  ol  the  dollar,  and  in  need 
of  export  mariiets  are  adverse  affect- 
ed. 

So  we  are  Idslng  mnnona  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs:  in  fact  we  are  exporting 
American  Job«  due  to  these  Federal 
deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker^  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  ^^ado. 

Mrs.  SCHRQEDER.  I  really  want  to 
compliment  tae  gentleman  for  what 
he  is  talkhig  about 

Mr.  Speaker  J I  am  the  mother  of  an 
18-year-old,  and  I  suppose  the  gentle- 
man's sge  Is  closer  to  the  iS-year-old 
than  to  mine^  but  nevertheless  if  I 
were  a  young  ^>erson  in  this  country  I 
would  be  veryiconcemed  about  where 
the  Jobs  are  going  to  be.  and  I  find 
that  my  youn#  son  and  his  friends  in 
college  are  all  saying,  "Where  are  our 
markets,  wheite  are  we  going  to  have 
Jobs,  where  art  we  going  to  be  able  to 
work  and  whd  Is  talking  about  it  in 
this  country?'*  I  think  when  you  see 
the  trade  deficit  when  you  see  the  for- 
eign deficits.  I  think  all  of  those 
things  become  'terribly  crltieaL 

Nobody  has  really  drawn  a  road  map 
to  the  horlatVi.  We  keep  worrying 
about  our  in^trnn  toenaO.  The  only 
problon  is  now  that  Ingrown  toenail  Is 
this  massive  debt  I  always  remember 
people  used  to  say,  "Bleased  are  the 
young  for  they  are  going  to  inherit  the 
national  debt't 

Well,  they  a>e  going  to  inhott  a  lot 
at  the  rate  we  iit  going. 

So  I  think  iwhat  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about  makes  an  enormous 
amount  of  aenie. 

You  lo(^  at  this  whole  hemiqihere 
and  the  questions  for  young  people  are 
not  only  wheite  the  Jobs  are  going  to 
be  and  where  we  are  going  to  be  com- 


petitive in  all  srats  of  different  areas, 
it  is  also  going  to  be  what  kinds  of  re- 
lations are  we  going  to  have  in  this 
hemisphere  and  where  are  they  going 
to  end  up,  what  are  they  going  to  end 
updoing? 

I  think  the  last  thing  they  want  are 
Jobs  going  into  South  America  in  some 
kind  of  a  war.  That  is  one  of  the 
thbogs  that  we  will  be  debating  next 


I  think  when  they  talk  about  Jobs 
what  they  have  in  mind  is  something 
where  they  can  have  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  We  see  the  cutbadu  in 
student  aid  really  meaning  that  it  is 
going  to  be  much  tougher  for  kids  to 
get  an  education.  I  think  everylxMly  in 
Uie  world  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
America  Is  going  to  need  more  educa- 
tion, not  less.  You  have  to  have  a  real 
optimistic  view  of  the  world  to  think 
everybody  is  going  to  be  able  to  get  by 
with  less  education. 

I  think  what  we  talk  about  here  In  a 
big.  big  pictore  type  of  view,  translates 
down  to  the  man  on  the  street  in  a 
very  pahifukmanner.  We  talk  about  all 
of  this.  I  was  on  the  streets  of  Denver 
talking  to  oat  ot  the  policemen  who 
said,  "Well,  I  always  thought  I  was 
middle  dass.  and  now  I  find  I  am  not" 
I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
He  nid,  "Well,  I  have  been  a  police- 
num  all  my  life,  and  I  thought  I 
earned  a  good  living.  My  daughter  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Colorado  School 
of  the  Mines"— which  la  a  private  and 
eivendve  school— and  he  said,  "I 
cannot  send  her.  I  feel  absolutely  ter- 
rible. I  feel  like  I  have  let  my  whole 
family  down.  I  cannot  send  her.  I  have 
other  diUdren  and  I  would  have  to  sell 
them"  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  So  she 
would  have  to  compromise  at  a  much 
lower  leveL 

Now  the  Colorado  School  of  the 
Mines  is  a  high  tech  type  of  education. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  Jobs  to  see 
young  people  with  capabilities  but 
whose  parents  feel  that  they  cannot 
send  them  because  they  do  not  have 
the  money,  is  very  troublesome.  So  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  equation  you 
look  at  there  does  not  seen  to  be  a  lot 
of  progress.  There  also  does  not  seon 
to  be  much  progress  In  the  whole 
piracy  area.  When  we  talk  about  Jobs, 
we  keep  forgetting  that  probably  the 
one  area  where  America  can  compete 
wHl  be  in  intellectual  pnq^erties,  intel- 
lectual properties,  which  is  writing 
books,  writtaig  music,  doing  software 
for  computers,  doing  video  t^ws, 
doing  whatever  It  Is  because  of  that 
wonderful  American  creativity  which 
is  there,  the  essence  of  it  being  able  to 
be  dIrtllMi  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

D  1710 
But  what  Is  happening  to  it?  It  is 
one  of  the  few  things  left  in  our  whole 
International  trade  area  that  has  a 
balance  of  trade  that  is  favorable.  We 
make  more  money  exporting  records: 


we  make  more  money  exporting 
movies,  exporting  TV  shows,  exporting 
software,  but  it  Is  all  getting  ripped 
off. 

This  administration  is  not  being  ag- 
gressive at  all  about  pursuing  pirates, 
and  some  of  those  pirates  are  our  best 
friends,  supposedlr.  pursuing  them  as 
they  copy  this  stuff.  You  watch  more 
and  more  of  our  companies  having  to 
move  offshore  or  move  somewhere  else 
because  what  when  you  back  up  and 
think  about  what  would  you  have  to 
sell  an  automobfle  for  If  people  could 
drive  it  somewhere  and  make  a  copy  of 
it? 

So  I  could  buy  an  auUMuoblle  and  I 
could  go  make  a  oc^y  of  it  and  give  it 
to  you.  And  then  you  could  go  make  a 
copy  of  it  and  give  it  to  your  friends, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  they  would 
never  get  another  penny.  The  only 
money  you  would  get  would  be  from 
the  first  automobile,  because  I  can  tell 
you  everybody  would  go  make  a  copy 
from  then  on. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  books: 
that  Is  what  is  hiwpaiing  in  records: 
that  is  what  is  happening  in  video- 
tidies:  that  is  what  is  happening  in 
software.  As  a  consequence,  you 
cannot  sell  the  first  item  for  enough 
money  to  keep  the  money  coming  back 
to  you  so  you  can  then  go  ahead  and 
design  the  next  automobile  or  the 
next  thing. 

We  understand  the  intangible  prosh 
eity.  that  Is,  automobiles,  but  we  do 
not  understand  it  when  it  moves  to  in- 
tangible property. 

So  I  think  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  Is  really  important,  and 
there  are  so  many  different  facets  of 
it  and  I  Just  do  not  see  an  aggressive 
enough  policy  going  on.  and  a  defining 
of  what  the  policy  Is.  I  only  see  that 
we  want  to  a  meeting  and  agreed  to 
have  another  meeting,  or  we  went  to  a 
meeting  and  we  were  really  pleased  be- 
cause they  did  not  growl  at  us:  they 
smiled  at  us;  or  we  went  to  a  meeting 
and  they  said.  "Well,  maybe  next 
year." 

I  also  know  the  gentlonan  comes 
from  a  State  like  mine,  that  has  a  lot 
of  agriculture.  I  think  that  Is  one  of 
the  areas,  too,  wh^re  you  could  have 
all  sorts  of  things  being  done. 

For  example,  we  could  send  beef 
from  Colorado  to  some  of  the  coun- 
tries that  are  our  trading  partners— to 
whom  we  owe  great  debts  at  the 
mcmient  now  that  America  has 
become  a  debtor  nation.  We  could 
send  cattle  over  there  first  class,  on 
airlines,  sitting  in  seats  and  sUll  make 
money  at  their  own  domestic  nuuket 

We  could  do  all  sorts  of  things.  I 
think  that  is  very  important  to  point 
out  that  it  Is  not  Just  the  Japanese:  it 
Is  us  or  Europe.  They  protect  all  of 
their  agriculture  markets. 

I  am  for  free  trade,  but  Jt  must  be 
redprocal.  I  think'  America  competes. 
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but  it  muat  be  redprocaL  You  have  to 
allow  our  product*  In  freely,  and  jrou 
also  cannot  allow  piracy  to  go  on. 

Piracy  is  going  on  in  some  of  the 
Southeast  Aaian  countries  that  rely  on 
us  the  most  to  defend  than. 

Where  are  the  Jobs?  It  goes  back  to 
the  18-year-olds  sitting  around  in  the 
college  dorms  saying  to  me,  "Hey. 
you're  Scott's  mother,  you're  supposed 
to  know  everything,  where  are  the 
Jobs?  What  should  we  study?  Tou 
know,  what's  going  to  be  out  there?" 

At  this  pohit.  it  is  really  very  hard  to 
answer  that  question.  I  do  not  see  an 
aggressive  enough  policy  going  on  in 
that  area. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  UP; 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  her  comments.  It  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us.  what  we  can  do  to 
reinvigorate  our  econmny,  to  make 
sure  that  the  Jobs  are  there  for  these 
students  to^y.  students  who  in  the 
very  near  future  will  be  leaving  their 
vocational  school  or  their  college,  and 
planning  to  enter  the  work  force,  but 
in  what  capacity? 

As  I  started  out  remarking  in  Just 
one  area.  Madam  Speaker,  our  policy 
is  woefully  inadequate  because  we  are 
piling  up  these  deficits  that  are  ex- 
porting Jobs,  because  the  high  deficits 
lead  to  a  high  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
it  means  that  we  lose  that  competitive 
advantage  in  the  world  mariiet;  other 
nations  take  up  those  markets  from 
us.  and  we  are  left  with  declining  em- 
ployment in  a  number  of  our  Ameri- 
can industries. 

The  high  deficits  are  hurting  the 
f aim  sector,  because  of  the  high  inter- 
est rates  that  it  causes  for  our  farm- 
ers. Farmers  have  to  borrow  a  lot 
every  year  to  put  in  their  crop,  and 
when  they  cannot  make  a  profit  at  the 
end  of  that  jrear  because,  again,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  hi^  and  they 
cannot  sell  as  much  overseas,  that 
higher  interest  rate  gets  rolled  for- 
ward year  after  year,  and  pretty  soon 
our  farmers  go  out  of  business;  and 
when  they  fail,  businesses  and  banks 
in  their  community  falls  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  American  workforce— 
and  about  20  percent  of  our  Jobs  in 
America  are  Jeopardised  because  that 
is  how  many  of  our  Jobs  are  related  to 
agriculture,  one  way  or  another. 

So  what  does  this  kind  of  a  deficit 
policy  mean  to  the  future?  It  means 
kind  of  a  shaky  future  for  a  number  of 
these  students  that  are  preparing 
their  minds  for  their  place  in  society, 
but  we  are  not  offering  them  a  place 
because  those  Jobs  may  not  be  there 
<m  the  trend  we  are  following. 

Mr.  8CHROEDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  one  of  the  interest- 
ing things  that  I  find  Is.  I  grew  up 
with  my  parents  saying  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  each  generation  to  turn  the 
country  over  to  the  next  generation  in 
a  little  better  shape  than  they  found 


it  If  you  had  Just  aocompliBhed  that, 
that  jrou  had  accomplished  a  lot. 

I  am  not  sure  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  say  that  to  this  next  generation.  We 
are  certainly  not  turning  it  over  in 
better  shape:  we  are  tiuning  it  over  in 
much  deeper  debt. 

The  other  piece  of  all  this  is  how 
precarious  it  all  is.  As  the  gentleman 
mentioned,  when  you  have  this  hl^ 
level  of  the  dollar  being  so  high,  then 
we  attract  foreign  money  in  here. 

AU  that  has  to  do  is  change  a  UtUe 
bit.  and  it  all  goes  home.  Then  they 
control  whether  our  economy  comes 
craiAing  down,  not  us.  So  I  do  not 
really  like  relying  on  other  peoide 
keeping  their  money  deposited  in  this 
country.  That  is  also  quite  frightening, 
as  you  look  at  it.  and  as  you  attract 
"scare"  money,  then  it  starts  to  scare 
you:  it  can  turn  around  and  bite  you 
right  back  if  the  mood  changes,  and 
we  have  all  seen  those  kind  of  swings 
back  and  forth. 

If  the  gentleman  would  not  mind  my 
changing  the  subject  Just  a  tad.  and  I 
feel  bad  about  interfering  in  the 
middle  of  his  fecial  order  on  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  so  terribly  Inuior- 
tant. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  one  other 
thing  that  I  had  mentioned  this  morn- 
ing that  some  people  did  not  under- 
stand. I  wanted  to  explain  it  a  litUe  bit 
further.  There  are  several  things. 

I  had  mentlmied  this  morning  how  I 
stand  here  with  a  German  name,  and 
am  really  rather  offended  by  what  the 
White  House  is  sajring  they  have  to  do 
not  to  offend  Oerman  sensibility. 

I  find  that  going  to  Bitburg  and 
laying  a  wreath  offends  my  German 
sensibilities.  I  do  not  think  that  Bit- 
burg stands  for  what  Germany  stood 
for.  It  is  not  what  we  are  celebrating 
in  this  celebration  going  on  in  June. 

Europeans  are  celebrating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War 
n  in  Europe.  The  end  of  World  War  n 
in  Europe  means  that  they  finally  con- 
tained a  government  that  had  gone 
mad;  that  is.  Nasi  Germany. 

But  they  also  liberated  Germi^ 
from  that  government,  too.  There 
were  some  jieople  there  who  did  not 
like  It.  believe  it  or  not. 

So  to  go  there  and  lay  a  wreath  in 
the  cemetery  where  the  S8  is  buried— 
and  the  8S  were  not  innocent  young 
tioys  that  were  called  In:  these  were 
the  hardcore,  these  were  the  intelli- 
gence officers,  these  were  the  guys 
who  ratted  on  people.  They  knew  full 
well  what  they  were  doing.  They  were 
party  members. 

.To  go  there  violates  the  whole  idea 
of  what  this  celebration  in  Europe  is 
about.  I  think  it  is  very  important  for 
German-Americans  to  speak  out  on 
that.  too.  If  I  had  to  look  and  say. 
What  Is  the  spirit  of  Germany?  The 
spirit  of  Germany  is  Ktnurad  Adenau- 
er, who  tried  to  rebuild  Germany  in  a 
very  difficult  period  after  the  war.  to 


return  to  the  democratic  principles 
and  to  return  to  freedCMu  and  so  forth. 

That  is  who  we  should  be  celebrat- 
ing, that  Germany  was  allowed  to  fi- 
nally rise  up  from  under  this  yoke. 

I  also  said  this  morning  how  offend- 
ed I  was  that  the  TV  cameras  were 
showing  the  White  House  advance 
team  going  around  and  visiting  differ- 
ent concentration  camps,  looking  for 
the  right  one. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  Are  you 
looking  for  the  nicest  one?  One  with 
carpeting?  Come  on. 

0  1730 

There  is  nothing  nice  about  the  con- 
centrati<m  camps.  They  were  all  hor- 
rendous. I  think  one  of  the  brave 
things  that  Germany  did.  and  It  took  a 
lot  of  guts,  was  to  preserve  those  oon- 
centratkm  camps  so  that  people  could 
go  see  them  and  see  how  horrible  it 
was  and  to  see  what  happened  when  a 
government  goes  mad  with  power.  I 
have  gone  through  several  of  those 
camps.  I  must  say  it  was  the  most  hor- 
rendous experience  of  my  life.  It 
causes  nightmares  forever,  because 
you  see  it,  and  you  Just  cannot  believe 
that  it  went  that  far.  but  it  did. 

So  here  is  the  Gennan  Government, 
they  are  not  afraid  to  run  from  their 
past.  They  set  it  out  there,  and  they 
say.  "this  was  wrong,  and  we  want 
people  to  cmne  here  because  we  never 
want  this  type  of  horrible  thing  to 
happen  again." 

And  we  have  the  Preddent  saying  he 
is  not  going  to  go  there  because  it 
would  offend  German  sensibilities. 

I  think  it  is  all  mixed  up.  And  I  cer- 
tainly hope  over  this  wedtend  that 
they  can  get  it  straightened  out,  be- 
cause when  you  see  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  putting  wreaths  on  a  ceme- 
tery where  there  are  88  graves,  some- 
thing is  turned  upside  down,  and  I  am 
sure  Eurt^ieans  are  scratching  their 
heads  trying  to  figure  out,  "what  in 
the  world  is  it  that  the  Americans 
think  we  are  celebrating  here?" 

I  also  think  that  out  of  respect  to 
the  millions  of  petHtle  who  were  lost 
and  the  awful  Holocaust  that  went  on 
in  World  War  II— and  I  realise  this  Is 
probi^ly  not  your  age  span,  but  it  was 
mine,  and  I  do  not  feel  like  a  total  di- 
nosaur it  was  in  my  age  frame  that 
that  terrible  thing  occurred— we 
should  remind  ourselves  that  it  was 
not  something  that  happened  In  the 
deep,  dark,  ancient  past,  it  happened 
within  a  generation  that  is  still  alive 
and  kicking  and  around.  Germany  is 
doing  everything  that  it  can  to  make 
sure  it  never  happens  again.  We 
should,  too.  We  should  dedicate  our- 
selves to  that  over  and  over  again. 

I  think,  again,  our  young  people 
would  feel  more  comfortable  about 
where  we  are  steering  the  course  of 
this  Government  if  they  saw  that  kind 
of  commitment  coming  o^t  of  this 
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Government,  npt  only  to  where  the 
Jobs  are,  but  to'  traditional  things  the 
Government  his  always  stood  for— 
human  rights,  liberty,  freedom,  all 
those  kinds  of  things.  They  are  not 
Just  wordiL  Thar  are  cwidltions,  they 
are  ctmditlons  ^utt  are  very  hard  to 
maintain.  Someone  Is  always  tempted 
to  steer  a  little  lurther. 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  think  I  would 
mandate  that  every  leader  of  every 
state  had  to  gojthrough  those  oonoen- 
tration  camps,  because  It  is  such  a 
grvhic  example  of  how  horrendous 
absolute  power  can  be.  We  all  say  ab- 
solute power  cobvpts  absbluteiy.  You 
do  not  understabd  what  It  means  until 
you  walk  thouih  there  and  see  irtiat 
human  beings Idid  to  other  human 
beings  and  the  land  of  insane  ratioaale 
they  put  bdilna  It 

But  the  UaitM  States  Is  going  out 
on  the  wrong  ifde  on  this,  and  It  dis- 
turbs me  very,  itery  much.  My  German 
sensibilities  are  disturbed  by  the  way 
we  are  coming  liut  tm  the  wrong  side.  I 
would  really  Iwe  to  make  that  very 
clear.  I  only  haA  a  minute  to  do  It  this 
morning.  i 

So  I  again  tl^oik  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  let  B^  dear  that  w. 

Mr.  PENNY.  %  certainly  do  not  mind 
yielding  to  thei  gentlewoman  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  in  important  Issue  and 
one  that  does  need  furtho*  discussion. 
Am  someone  wbo  serves'oo  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Ckuomittee.  I  am  fully  fa- 
miliar with  thi  attitude  of  American 
veterans  about' this  upcoming  trip  by 
the  President  to  Germany,  and  they 
are  somewhat  tjaffled  by  the  confusion 
over  the  sched^,  baffled  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  President  would  sched- 
ule that  Und  (tf  a  visit  to  a  cemetery 
where  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
responsible  for  those  atrodtles  are 
burled,  and  battled,  as  well,  by  the  in- 
decision that  tne  President  seemed  to 
have  over  wiiefher  or  .not  to  visit  one 
of  those  oonoeitratiaa  camps  as  a  re- 
minder that  in  tact  we  do  not  want  the 
world  ever  to  witness  that  kind  of  hbl- 
oeausta^ln.    [ 

I  am  reminded  of  last  yea^when  the 
President  went;  to  Europe  to  odebrate 
the  D-day  invadon,  the  time  when  all 
of  the  allied  rorces  came  together  to 
launch  an  offendve  that  eventually 
brought  about  the  end  of  that  war  and 
the  end  of  thai  Nad  regime,  and  how 
proud  we  all  Iwere  as  our  Preddent 
stood  there  rwjlnding  us  of  the  prlnd- 
ples  that  brou|;ht  the  allies  together 
and  the  kinds  of  freedoms  that  our 
Nation  stood  for  and  the  freedom  that 
we  now  have  jhdped  to  inovlde  for 
Europe,  the  kiild  of  freedom  that  their 
governments  l^ve  maintained  in  the 
years  since  thai  war.  It  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  th4  pride  all  of  us— veter- 
ans and  all  Aijerlcanw  fdt  when  the 
Preddent  was  Ihere  Just  last  year  com- 
memorating that  day  to  have  this  kind 
of  contradictioti  exist  in  the  schedule 


that  he  has  set  for  his  trip  back  in 
Europe  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yldd  further.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  an  excellent  point, 
because  the  9h1t  of  Normandy  was 
one  that  we  were  all  very  proud  of, 
and  we  were  very  proud,  even  though 
it  was  also  painful  to  recall  the  hor- 
rendous losses  that  were  sustained  l>y 
American  young  people  and  by  young 
people  of  all  of  our  allies. 

But  nevertheless  we  man,  we  perse- 
vered, and  we  were  willing  to  pay  a 
very  hlgji  price  for  it. 

And  yet  by  these  actions,  this  June 
and  this  May,  it  appears  that  that  was 
all  odluloid.  that  we  did  not  under- 
stand what  It  was  all  about,  we  did  not 
undentand  the  doith  and  the  feeling 
and  what  it  all  meant.  And  I  Just 
really  hope  this  can  get  clarified. 
Maybe  it  is  Iwcause  of  the  trandtion 
in  leadenhip,  maybe  it  is  lots  of  other 
things.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  But  I 
certainly  hope  it  all  gets  darif  led. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in 
Europe  last  week,  with  parliamentar- 
ians from  all  over  Europe  who  were 
meeting  in  Stockholm  when  this  all 
came  out,  and  they  were  stunned. 
They  were  saying.  "What?  what?  He  is 
doing  what?  Does  he  know  what  Bit- 
burg stands  fox?  Does  he  know  who  is 
there?" 

We  can  try  and  brush  it  off  here  and 
fay.  well,  it  was  Just  innoooit  17-year- 
old  kids  who  hm>pened  to  dgn  up  for 
the  military:  but  everyone  In  Europe 
knows  that  that  is  where  the  w  is. 
and  those  were  not  innocent  17-year- 
old  kids.  So  It  does  not  sell,  it  does  not 
seUatalL 

I  Just  hope  that  gets  clarified.  And  I 
also  hope  that  we  can  stop  the  images 
of  the  advance  team  t)eing  out  locddng 
for  the  right— whatever  that 
ooooentratim  camp.  There  is  no 
concentration  camp.  They  were; 
horrmdous.  And  the  quicker  we\ean 
get  it  all  turned  around  and  get 
to  the  real  mirlt  of  Normandy  and  the 
real  MpMt  that  our  veterans  want  us  to 
commemramte.  I  think  n/ie  are  all  going 
to  be  much  better  off.  So  if  you  take 
the  veterans,  if  you  take  the  religious 
community,  if  you  take  the  Eunwean 
community  and  you  take  the  Ger- 
mans—I  thfaiic  Germans  are  much 
prouder  of  where  they  were,  when 
Conrad  Adenauer  rebuilt  them  and 
what  it  took— when  you  put  all  of 
those  together,  it  really  seems  to  be  in- 
cumbent that  we  move  and  get  all  of 
this  straightened  out. 

So,  again.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Madam  l^ieaker,  if  I  might.  I  want 
to  return  to  my  discusdon  on  the  defi- 
dt,  because  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
on  one  pootble  approach  to  reducing 
this  red  ink. 


The  question  is  often  asked:  How  do 
you  stop  this  defidt  from  growing? 
And  I  think  the  dmple  answer  is:  you 
Just  BtoQ  giending  more. 

I  once  had  a  senior  dtlzen  back  in 
my  district  tell  me:  Why  don't  you 
folks  out  in  Washingtan  do  like  we  do 
here  in  our  own  budgets?  When  we 
run  out  of  money,  we  Just  quit  qpend- 
ingnumey. 

And  that  is  simply  the  best  way  to 
get  at  this  Federal  defidt.  That  means 
we  treexe  at  last  year's  vending  level: 
you  do  not  authorize  or  appropriate 
more  money  to  be  q>ent  this  year  than 
we  Bpaat  last  year.  And  that,  then. 
allows  a  growth  In  the  economy.  And 
in  spite  of  some  of  the  areas  in  our 
eocmomy  where  there  are  difficulties— 
and  certainly  the  farm  sector  is  one  of 
them— we  do  have  eaough  growth  in 
our  economy  that  this  coming  year  we 
are  going  to  graerate  about  $70  billion 
of  tax  revalues  over  and  above  that 
which  we  are  bringing  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.    ^ 

So  if  you  do  not  spend  more,  and 
therefore  the  only  addition  to  yoin- 
budget  that  would  occur  is  the  addi- 
tbm  that  is  caused  by  interest  (m  the 
defidt,  which  must  be  paid,  and  by  de- 
mographics in  s(»ne  of  the  progratau, 
like  our  retirement  programs,  where 
new  people  are  reaching  retirement 
age,  you  can  reduce  the  defidt  next 
year  by  about  $50  bOlkm.  And  that, 
after  all.  is  the  defidt  reduction  target 
set  by  the  Preddent  when  he  submit- 
ted his  budget  to  Congress  this  year. 

There  are  a  lot  of  proposals  around 
here  that  talk  about  freedng  the 
budget,  in^iiirfing  the  administration's 
proposal,  which  does  amount  to  a 
spending  freese.  But  most  of  these 
budget-freese  proposals  are  unaooept- 
politieally  because  they  dther 

cempt  certain  programs  or,  while 
freedng  total  spending,  they  allow  f <»■ 
major  shifts  in  vending  priorities; 
they  are  not  across  the  board. 

le  administration's  proposal  is  not 
across  the  board.  While  they  would 
cut  devly  into  other  programs  bdow 
this  year's  ftmding  level,  they  offset 
all  of  those  savings  by  increasing 
spending  in  other  areas.  So  they  are 
not  being  evenhanded.  As  a  conse- 
quence. I  do  not  think,  politically,  that 
kind  of  a  budget  can  selL 

I  have  been  lAd  by  people  across  my 
convresdonal  ^Brict  that  they  would 
be  willing  to^Krifice  if  only  they 
knew  that  evoimie  else  would  share 
in  that  sacrifice.  That  is  the  attractirai 
of  an  across-the-board  spending  freese. 
How  do  we  make  sure  that  that  sac- 
rifice is  Iwme  equally?  We  do  it  by  an 
across-the-board  freeze  on  function 
levels.  The  function  for  our  Federal 
budget  is  divided  into  17  cate^^ries. 
Those  categories  are:  Defense;  interna- 
tional affairs:  general  sdence,  space, 
and  technology:  energy,  natural  re- 
sources, and  environment:  agriculture; 
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commerce  and  housinc  credits;  trans- 
portation: community  and  regional  de- 
velopment; education,  traininc.  em- 
ployment, and  social  services;  health. 
Sodal  Security,  and  Medicare;  income 
securitjr.  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices; administration  of  Justice;  general 
government;  general  purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance: and  net  interest. 
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tliere  are  other  categories;  allow- 
ances and  undistributed  offsetting  re- 
ceipts that  are  not  actual  spending 
categories  as  part  of  our  basic  budget, 
but  they  make  up  the  remaining  two 
items  in  oiur  functional  categories. 

If  we  would  freeze  spending  author- 
ity in  each  one  of  these  functional  cat- 
egories at  fiscal  year  1985  levels,  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  we  would  result  in  a 
freeze  that  would  keep  Federal  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1986  at  $974  billion. 
That  compares  almost  identically  with 
the  vending  level  that  would  result 
imder  the  administration's  plan  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  whereas  their  proposal 
cuts  deeply  into  some  portions  of  this 
budget,  cuts  deeply  into  some  of  those 
functional  categories.  It  offsets  those 
savings  by  increasing  dramatically 
spending  in  other  areas.  It  is  not  fair, 
it  is  not  across-the-bowd.  We  ought  to 
begin  with  an  across-the-board  lid  on 
spending  in  each  of  these  categories  as 
the  fairest  way  to  address  this  deficit. 

If  then  there  are  programs  within 
each  of  those  functional  categories, 
programs  within  Transportation,  or 
within  Health  Care,  or  within  Income 
Security,  or  Energy,  where  you  want 
to  spend  a  little  more  within  that 
same  category,  find  another  program 
where  you  can  spend  a  little  less,  so  aU 
in  aU  you  do  not  spend  any  more  next 
year  than  this  on  that  functional  cate- 
gory. That  is  the  way  my  across-the- 
board  freeze  would  work.  Most  people 
recognize  that  that  would  be  the  fair- 
est way  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal 
vending.  An  across-the-board  freeze, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  the  only  way  to  ap- 
proach this  Federal  deficit  with  fair- 
ness. 

There  are  those  who  say.  "Yes,  but 
can  we  not  go  farther  than  an  across- 
the-board  freeze?"  I  think  perhaps  we 
can.  but  I  think  yqn  need  to  begin 
with  a  freeze  so  twtlthe  element  of 
fairness,  the  elemea  <■  equal  sacrifice 
is  an  essential  ps^Ubf  our  budget 
policy,  telling  everyme  that  is  a  begin- 
ning point  no  function  within  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  going  to  get  more  than 
it  received  last  year.  Once  you  have 
asked  everyone  to  make  that  equal 
sacrifice.  If.  based  on  priorities,  if 
based  on  our  need  to  further  reduce 
that  deficit  below  these  levels,  you  can 
find  some  programs  where  you  in  fact 
can  spend  less,  then  let  us  make  that 
choice  and  let  us  get  218  votes  for  that 
kind  of  a  budget  option. 


This  budget  freeze  wHl  be  intro- 
duced next  Tuesday  here  in  the 
House.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues asking  them  to  Join  me  in  the 
introduction  of  this  across-the-board 
freeze  so  that  we  have  this  option  on 
spending  control  on  the  table  ready 
for  consideration  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, as  it  continues  its  work  to  de- 
velop a  budget  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year. 

I  would  hope  that  my  coUeagues 
would  Join  me  in  cospuisoring  that 
legislation  and  Join  all  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  present  freeze  amendments 
to  authorization  bills  as  they  eoae  to 
the  floor.  Join  all  of  us  in  supporting 
this  kind  of  a  freeze  alternative  for 
this  year  as  we  complete  our  budget 
work  here  in  the  House. 

In  spealdng  about  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, I  want  to  enter  into  the  Ricoao 
two  articles  that  have  been  written  re- 
cently addressing  this  issue.  The  first 
is  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  it  was  written  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, our  friend  and  coUeague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  WnxuM  Obat. 
This  article  is  entiUed,  "A  Deficit  We 
Cant  Outgrow."  The  article  begins: 

will  the  reftl  President  Reacsn  plesae 
stand  up?  Or,  st  the  very  lesat,  will  he  tell 
us  whether  he  thinlts  America  has  a  deficit 
problem? 

On  one  hand,  there's  the  President 
Reagan  who  delivered,  as  only  he  can.  a  stir- 
ring  and  uplifting  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. He  said  that  the  best  way  to  reduce 
deficits  is  through  economic  growth— that 
"each  added  percentage  point  per  year  of 
real  ONP  growth  will  lead  to  a  cumulative 
reduction  In  deficits  of  nearly  t300  blUlra 
over  five  years." 

Then  there's  the  President  Reagan  who 
signed  the  president's  Budget  Message. 
Here,  he  acknowledges  that  we  face  deficits 
of  t22S  to  $360  billion  under  current  poU- 
des,  and  that  he  wants  to  cut  spending  by 
about  $340  billion  over  the  next  three  yean 
to  reduce  them. 

While  the  president's  message  does  not 
name  any  of  the  "excessive  federal  benefits" 
he  proposes  to  rihnlnat*  or  reduce,  David 
Stockman  follows  with  several  hundred 
pages  of  painful  detalL  Strangest  of  all, 
there's  no  mention  of  "growing  our  way 
out"  of  the  deficit.  Indeed,  Part  I  of  the 
budget  explains  why  It  Is  "highly  unlikely" 
that  the  economy  could  grow  continuously, 
without  high  Inflation,  at  5  percent  per 
year— Le..  that  "added  percentage  point  per 
year"  above  the  optimistic  4  percent  per 
year  assumed  in  the  budget 

Because  the  president  has  given  such  am- 
bivalent signals,  there  Is  a  real  doubt  In  our 
land  whether  a  deficit-reduction  effort  Is 
necessary.  Tbe  House  Budget  Committee  re- 
cently held  heartngs  across  the  country  to 
find  out  what  the  deficit  and  the  president's 
budget  proposals  mean  to  Main  Street.  Not 
surprisingly,  we  found  many  dtlaens  who 
were  not  eager  to  climb  aboard  the  Spend- 
ing Cut  Special.  Many  are  simply  puaded.  If 
the  president's  economic  program  has 
worked  as  well  as  he  claims.  If  Indeed  we  are 
safely  launched  on  a  second  American  revo- 
lution of  bope  and  opportunity,  why  worry 
about  the  def  Idt? 


Main  Street's  paalement  and  reluctance, 
of  course.  Is  reflected  in  Congress,  especially 
as  spending  reduction  moves  from  rbetorlc 
to  palnftilly  real  choloes.  If  tbe  president  is 
on  their  side,  the  supply-side  preachers  may 
have  their  tents  filled  with  eager  converts 
before  the  economic  revival  meeting  is  over. 
What  could  be  more  appealing  to  a  Senate 
Republican  weary  of  tbe  budget  stalemate 
than  a  little  true  economic  faith?  What 
could  be  more  appealing  to  a  House  Demo- 
crat disagreeing  strong  with  the  iwcsi- 
dent's  priorities  and  what  surer  formula  for 
political  stalemate  on  tbe  budget? 

Unfortunately,  the  reality  to  this:  We're 
not  going  to  outgrow  Reagan's  deficits.  The 
evidence  of  the  last  several  years  to  compel- 
ling. We've  now  bad  more  tban  two  years  of 
near-record  recovery,  faster  tban  almost 
snyone  projected.  Tet,  tbe  deficit  hss  not 
fallen.  Our  receasiao-bloated  deficit  In  1963 
was  $195  bilUoo:  in  more  prosperous  198S  we 
expect  $303  billion. 

Why?  Staaply  because  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's tax  and  spending  poUdes  have 
produced  a  ttmetunl  deficit— that  part  of 
the  deficit  not  related  to  ecooomic  perform- 
ance—that rises  too  rapidly  to  be  sutamerged 
by  the  rlslns  revenues  from  economic 
growth.  Without  the  growing  structural  def- 
icit, the  strong  economlr  recovery  shouM 
have  reduced  the  defldt  by  about  $70  billion 
in  the  last  two  years.  Homver,  the  structur- 
al deficit  has  expanded  at  the  same  time  by 
slightly  more  than  $70  billion,  offsetting  the 
effects  of  recovery. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  situation  will 
get  worse.  As  the  economic  expansion  inevi- 
tably slows,  its  deficit-reducing  effects  sn 
shsrply  reduced.  But  tbe  structural  deficit 
Just  keeps  growing,  by  sbout  $36  Mllloo 
each  year  to  the  end  of  the  decade. 

So  the  problem  to  real  enough,  and  many 
of  us  In  the  House  and  Senate.  Democrats 
and  RepubUcans  alike,  are  trying  to  aaobi- 
liae  our  colleagues  and  tbe  American  people 
to  accept  the  harsh  neeeasity  of  painful 
spending  cuts. 

We  need  the  president's  help.  We  will 
need  hto  support  eventually  for  a  budget 
that  to  more  fair  and  balanced  than  hto  pro- 
posaL  But  most  of  all  we  need  hto  leadnship 
now  in  explaining  to  the  American  people 
that  the  deficit  problem  to  real;  tbat  we're 
not  going  to  outgrow  It  with  supply-side 
hormones:  and  that  the  cuts  are  going  to 
hurt. 
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The  next  article  on  the  budget  that 
I  think  is  eowcially  Important  is  an  ar- 
ticle written  t)y  Senator  Ckabics 
Orasslct.  Republican  of  Iowa,  who 
serves  on  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. This  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  March  4,  1985.  For  those 
who  may  not  know,  Mr.  QsAzaLgT  is 
one  of  those  in  the  Senate  who  has 
proposed  an  across-the-board  mendbng 
freeze.  He  has  joined  together  with 
Senators  Kassbbaum.  Bim.  and 
Baucds  to  propose  that  kind  of  a 
freeze  before  the  Senate  and  in  this 
article  he  answers  the  question,  can  we 
realistically  freeze  military  spending 
as  well  as  other  programs?  I  think  the 
answer  is  quite  enlli^tenlng. 

Before  I  get  on  with  reading  the  ar- 
ticle. I  will  yield  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  OomAisl. 


Mr.  QONZAILEZ.  I  thank  the  diitJn- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  'Mlnwota. 
He  and  I  have  bad  occasion  to  dizcuas. 
after  a  couple  pf  my  special  orders  In 
the  past,  and  t  am  .very  gratefol  for 
his  keen  interest  In  theae  matters.  I 
Just  wanted  tojntemipt,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  this  ques^on  of  treew,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  that  really  aooepts  the 
fundamental  premise  upon  whldi  ap- 
parently the  majortty  of  the  Demo- 
crats, that  is,  the  Democratle  member- 
ship  oq  the  Boose  side,  moeecds.  I 
think  it  is  a  contlnuatlan  of  tbe  erro- 
neous approaelk  In  coofktmtiiiff  an  Indi- 
vidual such  as  Prealdent  Ronald 
Reagan. 

The 


say  this  Is  that  It  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  4  yean  ago,  and 
when  I  saw  thd  thrust  of  his  approach. 
For  example,  «  freeze  to  me  Is  really 
sucking  In,  as  k  matter  of  generalised 
policy,  where  liou  say  no  matter  "tttoaX, 
domestic,  nondefense  or  defense,  a 
freeze,  becaus6  it  files  In  the  face  of 
reality. 

I  think  the  basic  issue  the  Demo- 
crats have  gortt  to  decide  Is  whether  or 
not  we  will  continue  to  be  entitled  to 
have  the  ocmfldaice  of  the  American 
pe(v>le  to  cmkbamt  as  the  majority 
party,  at  least  m  the  House.  Certainly 
we  have  lost  that  In  the  Senate  and  we 
have  lost  that  Jnatlonally.  But  irtiat  Is 
the  reason?  I  do  not  attribute  It  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  are  so 
gullible,  they  are  so  easOy  brain- 
washed that  the  massive,  skUIed  PR. 
the  total,  obltteratlve  contrcd  of  the 
media,  the  tatllllant  perfonnanee  of 
the  President  as  an  actor  does  It.  I 
think  the  reason  Is  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  aeoMted  the  basic  Reputdl- 
can  fundainenial  approadi  whkdi  for 
four  decades  eiuned  than  th6  minori- 
ty poaltkm.  aid  that  waa.  "Me.  too, 
but  not  as  muep." 

Now.  let  us  talk  about  a  frecK.  and 
remember  thai  I  am  speaking  here  as 
a  sort  of  a  maverick  Democrat.  I  come 
from  the  land  bf  Maverlefc.  In  fact,  my 
predecessor  \a  ICongreas  tram  the  same 
district  I  represent  now.  the  Alamo 
district,  the  Alamo  Is  tn  the  omter  of 
the  20tb  Congressional  DIstiiet.  was 
Maury  Mavoldt.  Sr..  himself,  the 
original  Maverick,  the  great  Maury 
Mavoriek,  Sr..  and  his  son.  Mauiy.  Jr.. 
is  a  great  and  Intimate  friend  of  mine. 

But  we  have  got  to  dedde  whether 
or  not  we  really  stand  up  fm*  a  basic 
choice  betweeb  Republicanism.  Rea- 
ganism  and  the  burgeoning  needs 
coming  from  not  a  froaen  country. 
Tou  know,  fi^eeze  means  death.  We 
freeze  dead  material.  We  do  not  freeze 
living  materia^  and  this  country  Is 
burgeoning,  it  is  a  dynamic  people,  it 
Is  a  dynamic  ooimtry. 

If  my  friend  and  all  of  the  others  ad- 
vocaUng  a  frteze,  which  apparmtly 
the  Republiotns  have  Joyfully  said. 
"Oh.  yes,  we  are  for  that."  except 


tbdr  definition  of  a  freeze,  like  the 
President's  def Inltlcm  of  a  freeze. 

Now.  my  friend,  look:  Tbe  President 
that  Is  coming  in  and  saying,  "Even 
tbomb  you  have  already  cut,  and  even 
tbougb  I  wUl  not  stand  for  any  reduc- 
tkm.  real  reduction  in  the  military 
spending,  I  will  go  along  if  you  call  It  a 
txvatt,  but  that  does  not  vply  to  me." 

I  have  not  heard  anybody.  Demo- 
cratic Member  or  Republican,  talk 
about  tbe  fact  that  the  President's  dis- 
cretionary budget.  In  less  than  2  years. 
In  fkct  It  coincides  with  the  cutting  off 
of  aid  by  the  Congress,  direct  aid  to 
the  Oontras  In  Nicaragua,  bis  discre- 
tionary budget  has  Increased  exponen- 
tially 750  percent  Does  that  sound 
like  a  sincere  freezer?  Hardly.  Why  Is 
tbat  not  challenged? 

If  we  9eak  of  a  freeze,  then  I  say 
freeze  all  births  in  the  country.  Let  us 
pndilMt  Americans  from  being  bom. 
And  even  freeze  all  necessary  human 
activities  like  gi^ng  to  the  John,  be- 
cause the  country  is  growing  while 
what  is  caUed  by  the  big  word  "infra- 
structure" is  collapsing  around  our 
ears.  That  means  sewage  lines.  That 
means  sewage  systems.  That  means 
water  systems.  We  have  had  cities  in 
the  Northeast  whose  entire  water 
system  has  collmised  around  their 
heads.  Our  country  is  dying  on  the 
vine,  and  yet  we  have  a  President  who 
has  been  able  to  sudc  us  all  in;  that  is. 
the  majority.  I  am  proud  to  say  he  has 
not  dme  that  to  me.  The  other  day 
the  AP  or  somebody  had  some  kind  of 
a  summary  and  they  showed  those 
least  sumortive  of  Presidoit  Reagan, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  there 
among  tbat  less  than  3  percent.  That 
Is  a  bad^  of  honor  to  me.  and  I  win 
tell  you  why. 

When  you  ask  for  a  freeze,  and  you 
go  along,  and  you  accommodate^ a 
President,  you  are  sucking  in  on  fils 
ground,  you  are  buybig  bis  argument. 
You  wHl  not  provide  a  true  freeze  on 
expenditures  except  the  ones  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  frozen,  and  what 
are  those?  They  are  tbe  1.700.  young 
men  and  young  ladies  In  my  district 
who  last  year  were  not  able  to  go  to 
college  because  this  Prealdent  and  the 
majority  of  tbe  Congress  scaled  back 
emmnously  the  student  loan  aid. 
1,700. 

Now  here  is  the  same  President  who 
has  genorated  a  war  psychosis  against 
RuBsia  and  paints  Russia  as  the  dread- 
ed, moral  enemy  of  America.  But 
never  once  stops  to  ask  how  a  country 
that  just  50  yean  ago  was  sunk  in 
peanntiy  can  emerge  today  and  out- 
produce us  In  petroleum,  can  come  in 
and  produce  such  things  as.  in  1957. 1 
was  fUlburtering  a  cold  October  night 
the  race  bills  of  tbat  day,  when  the 
spectacular  news  swept  the  United 
States  tbat  the  Russians  had  put  up 
q>utnlk.  That  was  1957.  October. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  and  6 
months  later  did  the  Congress  pass 


the  Defense  Education  Act.  Up  to  that 
time  what  had  been  CMisldered.  oh. 
improper  invssion  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, oh,  socialistic,  was  suddenly 
approved,  the  Defense  Education  Act. 
national  education  programs,  but  only 
for  what?  To  produce  engliieers.  be- 
cause the  Look  magazine  and  the  life 
magazine  of  that  day  had  full-page 
pictures  showing  American  kids  danc- 
ing, the  nxA  and  roll  was  the  urge 
then,  just  rocking  and  rolling,  and 
then  they  had  a  full-page  picture  of 
Russian  students  of  equivalent  age.  big 
mathematical  geniuses  before  a  blade- 
board  with  big  calculus  symbols, 
which,  of  course,  was  ridiculous  and 
untrue  and  unfaithful  and  a  distrust 
of  America's  true  nature. 

Tbe  point  is  that  when  the  Russians 
put  iu>  qmtnik  In  1957.  that  was  the 
end  of  tbe  17th  year  program.  They 
called  It  the  17tb  year  idan.  What  was 
that  plan?  That  plan  was  to  provide 
education  for  any  Russian,  young,  old. 
middle-aged,  factory  woiker^dtudent 
or  what  have  you.  to  bavea^oiance  to 
go  free  of  charge  from^me  lowest  to 
the  highest  grades  of^educaUon  in 
Russia.  At  the  end  oy  that  17th  year 
was  wbaiJiieyjuit^ip  qmtnlk. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  President  who 
says  we  are  going  to  develop  the  most 
spectacular,  the  end-it-all  mechanism 
tbat  is  going  to  give  us  supremacy  In 
defoise,  the  so-called  star  wars,  which 
are  based  on  the  most  sophisticated 
knowledge  man  has  developed,  but  re- 
ducing the  abil^  of  our  young  to 
produce  that  skilled  and  knowledgea- 
ble manpower  because  he  is  asldng  for 
a  reduction  in  the  opportunities  that 
will  give  educiUion  to  the  average 
American  young  man  or  young 
wmnan. 

D  1750 

In  my  district  1.700  minds  tbat  can 
be  creative  forces  in  our  community 
cannot  go  to  college  as  of  last  jrear  be- 
cause President  Reagan  talked  about 
not  a  freeze  but  a  reduction  and  a 
freeze.  So  I  say  to  my  friend  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  critical.  I  am  Just  expound- 
ing on  my  thinking. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  ^leaker.  If  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  apixreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Texas.  I  simply  want  to  acknowledge 
his  points  concerning  the  priorities. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  will  yield  in  Just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  MOAKLETf .  It  is  very  impor- 
tant. WOl  the  gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  know  why  the  gentle- 
man is  here,  and  I  srield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

isQUKST  rem.  fbmusioii  poi  committb  ox 
Ruus  TO  rax  pxivilbgxd  kxfokts  or  housk 
jonT  issoLunos  ass  aks  h.r.  soss 
lb.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Rules  may  have  until  mld- 
nii^t  tonight  to  file  two  privileged  re- 
PMtB.  a  report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 239  and  report  on  H  Jl.  3088. 

Mr.  UVOiaSTON.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  object.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Spealcer.  I 
simply  want  to  acknowledge  the  point 
the  gentleman  frmn  Texas  made  about 
the  priorities  that  are  a  part  of  the 
current  budget  deficit,  and  by  freezing 
those  priorities  the  gentleman's  argu- 
mmt  is  that  we  lock  in  place  priorities 
that  are  not  pairing  attention  to  some 
of  these  crucial  needs  in  our  society 
like  educati<m  and  the  rest. 

GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  point  the  gentleman  made  and  the 
need.  I  think,  to  invest  in  those  areas. 
My  point  on  holding  the  line  on  spend- 
ing across  the  board  is  that  it  is  the 
best  way  in  my  view  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  deflcit  and  to  stop  those  priorities 
frmn  becoming  further  skewed  in 
future  years,  and.  of  course,  they  will 
if  we  continue  to  increase  certain  parts 
of  the  budget  like  the  military  by  8 
percent  When  other  portions  of  the 
budget  are  reduced  to  offset  that  kind 
of  increase,  then  problems  only  get 
magnified  in  future  years. 

It  is  for  that  reascm  that  I  think  It  is 
really  in  our  best  interest  for  the  time 
being  to  put  a  lid  on  spending  across 
the  iMMrd  to  hold  the  line  on  these 
dendts.  but.  by  the  same  token,  to 
stop  that  kind  of  a 'shift  in  priorities 
from  continuing  away  from  some  of 
these  areas  which  are  really  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  conunents. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  here  is  a  fact: 
As  Abraham  Liqpoln  said,  if  we  do  not 
know  whither  we  are  headed,  we 
cannot  figure  out  the  road  to  follow. 

If  we  refuse  to  understand  the  cause 
for  what  the  President  says  is  now 
built-in.  monstrous  deficits  for  the 
foreseeable  fiscal  future,  no  less  than 
3  fiscal  years,  what  good  does  it  do  to 
offer  this  kind  of  a  palllaUve,  which  is 
not  a  paniative  at  all  because  it  is 
based  on  assumptions  that  are  not 
valid?  For  example.  Just  the  ineranen- 
tal  in  the  prime  interest  rate  in  Just 
the  last  3  months  has  eroded  half  of 
the  proceeds  of  revenues  from  the  last 
so-eaUed  tax  measure,  or  what  they 
call  the  tax  equity  measure,  and  what 
I  am  saying  is  that  the  basic  assump- 
tion that  the  President  is  predicating 
it  on  is  one  based  on  blight,  on  a  giant, 
suffocating  blanket  of  blight  on  a 
country  that  is  still  djmamlc.  a  coun- 
try that  Is  still  growing. 

Our  country  has  not  reached  the 
point  or  the  pinnacle  of  absorption  of 


growth.  It  is  a  dynamic  country,  and  I 
do  not  care  what  the  President  says  or 
the  majority  of  Congress  says,  nobody 
is  going  to  straitjacket  this  country. 
The  only  thing  that  can  happen  is 
that  we  have  built  in  such  great  abnor- 
mallties. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  %ieaker.  may  I 
reclaim  my  Ume? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  As  I  un- 
derstand it  I  have  only  about  8  min- 
utes left  in  my  special  order,  and  I  am 
not  positive  whether  this  article  from 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  going  to  take 
that  long  to  read,  but  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  get  this  submitted  for  the 
RacoBD. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  generosity  in  allowing  me 
to  participate. 

'    Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  Interest  and  for  his  comments. 

Madam  8p«aker,  the  article  is  enti- 
tled "A  Preeae  Is  Just  What  the  Pen- 
tagon Needs."  Again  it  is  an  article 
writtoi  by  Mr.  GaASSLsr  because  Mr. 
Gbasslst  is  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  a  Senator  from  Iowa  and  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
is  a  coqwnsor  of  an  across-the-board 
qimdlng  freeie.  This  article  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March 
4.  1985.  Again  it  is  entlUed  "A  Ftceae 
Is  Just  What  the  Pentagm  Needs." 
and  Mr.  Oiasslbt  writes  as  follows: 

Those  who  snue  that  the  defense  budset 
cannot  be  froaen  actually  ahow  why  It 
■bould  be  froaen.  Their  srfument  is  tbat 
Ooogrea  has  tied  Its  own  bands  that  we  are 
unooodltloaaUy  bound  by  past  itteMtam 
that  we  must  pour  more  ind  more  f  ertlUier 
on  muaiuooma  we  planted  the  past  four 
yean. 

It  ta  predaely  thia  kind  of  budget  riddity 
that  a  freeae  addreseee.  Budget  rigidity  ta  a 
reault  of  poor  management  We  bave  ezperi- 
enoed  thta  problem  for  the  past  decade  with 
entitlement  programa,  where  cost  of  Uvtng 
adJustraenU  and  other  beneflU  grow  auto- 
matically. Tbe  defense  budget  has.  in  effect 
become  the  nation'a  largest  entitlement  pro- 
gram, and  baa  nursed  a  new  generation  of 
welfare  queens:  tbe  defense  Industry. 

A  budset  freeae  ta  Intended  as  an  abrupt 
change  In  policy  to  biglillsht  tbe  fact  that 
T^^w^g  ta  not  an  act  of  nature,  but  a  eon- 
adoiM  act  of  Coagraa.  lU  application  must 
be  to  defense  and  non-defenae  apeiKlIng 
alike.  Provided,  tbat  ta.  It  can  be  demon- 
strated tbat  a  defenae  freeae  wlU  not 
weaken  tbe  security  of  tbe  nation.  Tbe  ar- 
gument tbat  followa  proves  thta  contention 
beyond  a  ahadow  of  a  doubt 

SUILMI  HXSBSa  COSTS 

Not  only  ta  a  defSose  tnmt  ntcBaasry  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit  it  ta  eaaentlal  to 
prevent  a  further  eroalon  of  our  military  ca- 
pability. Ttaoae  who  have  argued  for  In- 
creaaed  defenae  budgeU  have  f aOsd  to  rec- 
ognise tbat  recently  Increaaed  defenae  budg- 
eU bave  actually  bought  hlgb  cosU  and 
overbead  rather  than  more  tanka.  ahips  and 
planea.  Given  the  diaappolnting  retuma 
from  recent  unprecedented  defenae  budget 
growth.  It  ta  evident  tbat  fundamentally  Im- 
wlll  yield  far  greater 


retuma  than  budget  Increaasa,  A  budget 
freeae  ta  the  first  atep  toward  defense  man- 
agement reform. 

Over  tbe  last  four  years,  tbe  defenae 
budget  baa  grown  from  $311  billion  In  ftaeal 
1M3  to  $aM  billion  In  1988.  a  M%  growth 
rate  In  current  dollars  and  a%  In  constant 
doUais.  Thta  growtb  ta  unprecedented  In  the 
poat-World  War  II  era.  Aa  the  accompany- 
ing table  abows,  the  laat  four  appropriations 
exceed.  In  eoostant  dollara,  the  four  most 
costly  yean  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
•wan.  More  Important  the  table  shows  that 
tbe  cumulative  effect  of  a  hypothetical 
four-year  freeae  at  today's  leveta  would 
exceed  the  cumulative  expoiditurea  of  the 
last  four  yean  by  10%  In  constant  dollan. 
In  abort  the  defenae  budget  would  be 
fraaen  at  a  very  high  level 

The  stated  aim  of  the  growth  In  tbe  de- 
fenae budget  baa  been  to  enlarge,  to  mod- 
ernise and  to  Improve  the  readinaas  of  our 
conventional  forces.  However,  when  compar- 
ing the  output  derived  from  the  recent 
budget  growth  with  the  output  of  the  previ- 
ous perloda  we  find  that  notwithstanding 
unprecedented  budget  Increaaea.  ebangea 
and  baprovementa  have  been  minimal  at 
best  In  fact  there  baa  been  Uttle  evldenoe 
of  force  modernisation:  In  many  casaa  fewer 
quantltlea  bave  been  produced  at  bi^ier 
costa.  and  readtneaa  Improvementa  bave 
been  marginal,  In  abort  Increaaea  In  output 
have  not  been  proportkmal  to  increaaea  In 
Input 

Thta  Input  va.  output  proldem  ta  lUuatrat- 
ed  by  the  caae  of  aircraft  procurement 
Taken  together,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  air- 
craft procurement  budgeta  amounted  to 
36%  of  the  total  Defense  Department  pro- 
curement budget  between  flaoal  1983  and 
fiscal  1985.  In  aplte  of  a  oonstant-doUar, 
four-year  budget  Increase  of  T8%  sbove  tbat 
of  tbe  Carter  admtailstratlan,  11%  fewer  air- 
planes were  procured. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Navy  ship  con- 
Btruetlon.  malor  surface  combatants  de- 
creased 17%  from  the  Carter  yean  deaplte  a 
471(  Increaae  In  funds— in  constant  doUais. 
Kven  when  procurement  guanttttas  Increaae, 
aa  In  the  caae  of  key  weapona  and  traced 
vehicle  ptteurementa  In  the  Army,  they  In- 
crease at  a  much  slower  rats  than  procure- 
ment budgeta.  For  example,  the  number  of 
tanka  increaaed  30%  and  bdicopten  45% 
tram  the  Carter  yean.  But  their  budgets  In- 
creased 85%  In  constsnt  doDarB.  Indicating 
growing  unit  coata.  The  unit  cost  ta  sup- 
posed to  decline  ss  produetlan  rates  In- 
crease. Thta  obviously  has  not  been  the  < 
Simply  put  we  are  buying  fewer 
for  considerably  more. 

As  with  procurement  more  money  hss 
failed  to  solve  the  readtaiem  problem.  With 
the  exception  of  improved  perMnnel  re- 
cruitment and  retention  ratea,  Improve- 
menta In  ifaitinfsi  have  not  Iwen  propor- 
tiooal  to  the  Incressed  resources  apmopri- 
ated  over  the  four  years.  Total  funding  for 
Operatkna  and  Maintenance  tn  the  past 
four  yean  taicreased  38%  from  the  prei^oua 
four  yean  in  constant  dollars.  Furthermore, 
Coi^rssa  sppropriated  more  OAM  funds  In 
the  last  four  yean  than  the  four  largest 
0*M  budgeU  in  either  the  Korean  War 
('51-54)  or  the  Vietnam  War  ('67-70).  In 
both  wan  we  were  operating  larger  f oroea  at 
much  higher  operational  tempo'„  and  we 
were  abaorbing  algniflcant  equipment  loaaea. 

Deaplte  tbe  35%  Increase  in  0*M  sppro- 
priatlona.  training  tcmpoa  are  not  algnifl- 
cant different  from  thoae  of  the  previoua 
four  years.  For  Instance,  Army  monthly 
flying  houn  per  crew  have  fallen  from  18,8 
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devltd  theee  relatlvdy  constant 
' Ithe  35%  Inrreaan  In  the 


houn  In  fiscal  1980  to  16.4  houn  tai  ftaeal 
1984:  Navy  quartfriy  steaming  days  per  ship 
have  risen  only  Slightly,  from  88.4  days  in 
ftaeal  1980  to  34^  days  in  ftaeal  1084:  and 
Navy  monthly  fhring  houn  per  crew  have 
fallen  from  34.3  houn  In  ftaeal  1980  to  33.7 
houn  tn  ftaeal  1984. 

Finally, 
training 

constant  dollar  D*M  budget  of  the 
four  yean  hss  tot  resulted  In  saajor  im- 
provements In  materiel  readlnaai  ss  meas- 
ured by  the  misilon  cspaUe  (MO  or  fully 
mtastan  cspaUe  (vMC)  rates,  aceotdtag  to  a 
May  1984  Fenta^  report  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Servleea  Committee.  Hie  report 
polnta  out  that  the  ineresssd  operating 
^osta  of  the  morei  complex  eqwipmsnt  enter- 
ing our  Inventory  ta  a  major  eaoss  of  ttita 
dtaturbtng  state  cir  affaln.  Thta  proUsm  will 
compound  Itself  n>  the  future  ss  more  and 
more  new  weapoitB  systeoM  come  OB  line. 

Given  these  liput/ou^iut  disBsten  in 
both  procurement  and  raadinesa,  one  woo- 
den where  the  talk  of  the  unprwesdented 
budget  growth  has  gone.  The  saswsr  ta  high 
oosU  snd  overhead.  Startling  evidsnoe  of 
thta  baa  reoentlf  been  gatbered  by  Con- 
greas.  The  evidsOBe  shows  we  nwy  be  mend- 
ing up  to  18  ttanes  more  for  our  wsapona  sys- 
tems thsn  defease  contractors'  own  dsta 
suggest  we  shoukl  pay  for  tai-house  factory 
work.  If  their  piaats  were  run  at  normal  fac- 
tory efficiency. 

For  exsmple.  ^  paid  one  major  defenae 
nompany  srorking  on  the  MX  salsBile  for 
5.060  direct  Isboit  houn  when  Its  own  facto- 
ry efficiency  dat4  say  the  same  work  should 
take  only  370  hoira.  That  means  we  pay  for 
7%  factory  effldfney  on  work  done  by  that 
contractor.  Thta  i  exsmple  ta  by  no  means 
unique.  We  bava  been  paying  for  enou^ 
work  for  17  Ua$tx1A  missiles  but  getting 
only  one. 

When  f acton  ofcher  than  labor  are  consid- 
ered, we  have  8ald  more  than  8800  per 
standard  hour  tdt  the  kind  of  work  that  ta 
normally  done  IQ  the  private  aector  for  $40 
to  $60.  Other  suc|i  rvsmplea  throutfioot  the 
defense  industrH  sre  nommon.  Soaoe  are 
Iwtter.  some  are  Worae.  What  ta  dsar  ta  that 
thta  problem  ta  pervasive. 

Thta  egreglousi  altoatloo  can  oeenr  only 
becauae  compett^on  ta  alien  to  the  defense  * 
world.  Only  5%  {Of  sll  defense  doilsn  are 
truly  competlt^rct  the  rest  sre  negotlsted.  It 
ta  the  negotiatedj  contracts  that  are  remoo- 
alble  for  allowtng  huge  varianoea  Iwtwaen 
standard  houn  8nd  actual  tawnrred  houn 
for  work  done  In  defenae  maaafaeturing 
planta.  Theee  ^arlancea  primarily  reault 
from  three  factoSK  (1)  acrap  and  rework  due 
to  poor  quiOlty  cnotrol:  (3)  labor  Inefflden- 
cy  due  to  poor  opnagement  and  (3)  oontln- 
uouB  deaign  ebaagea  due  to  poor  planning 
Tbe  extent  to  which  each  of  theae  cantrfl>- 
utea  to  overaQ  inefficiency  variea  with  each 
system. 

Congrem  and  ttie  public  auapeeted  the  In- 
efficiency problctn  in  the  defenae  Induatry 
waa  bad  when  ^wnp'"'  surfsead  such  ss 
$1,000  stool  cap$  or  $7,000  coffee  saakera. 
These  were  exiddined  away  by  the  Pentagon 
as  "socounting  quirks."  The  srgument  wss 
that  overhead  ta  evenly  allocated  to  each 
Item  the  departioent  buys.  Thta  argument 
has  Bince  been  <ff f uaed  because  the  FentSp 
gon  cannot  prodifoe  a  single'example  to  sup- 
port the  contention.  The  fset  is.  defense  In- 
dustry overhead  ta  enormous,  the  msgni- 
tude  of  which  raeasurea  the  tnduatry'a  inef- 
ficiency. Rhetoric  to  the  contrary  ta  no 
longer  sufficient  to  defiect  public  and  con- 
gressional acrutiay. 


raciOBT  wicnacY  or  •« 

in  fact  has  begun  to  systematl- 
cslly  uneover  cost  dsta  on  defense  manufSe- 
turen'  factory  perforaaaaoe.  Some  of  tbe 
data  have  aurteeed  recently  at  congrtm lonal 
hearings.  The  figures  show  factory  efficien- 
cy ss  low  as  5%.  That  ta  no  typographical 
error.  Five  percent  efficiency,  for  certain  In- 
bouse  work.  Thta  can  happen  only  becauae 
uuMpetltlnn  ta  nonexiatent  We  are.  in 
effect  aiitiaidising  overhead.  As  we  conserv- 
atives say.  if  you  subsidise  something,  you 
get  more  of  it  To  daim.  then,  that  more 
money  ta  needed  for  tbe  defenae  budget  in 
light  of  thta  appalling  altuatlon  makea  as 
nuidi  aense  as  the  prices  we  sre  paying  for 


The  facts  in  my  srguments  come  from  the 
Pentsgoo  itself.  They  graidi  the  perform- 
anee  of  the  department  over  the  past  four 
years,  snd  reveal  a  syatenuUlc  weakening  of 
our  BBQttary  at  an  ever-increasing  cost  That 
ta  why  I  bdieve  the  Coogrem  thta  year  wiU 
Ignore  the  cries  of  a  bureaucracy  whoae  per- 
formance ta  as  poor  ss  the  one  deecrlbed 
here.  We  wiU  politely  listen  to  aU  the 
threats  from  the  defense  community,  snd 
then  give  the  department  a  budget  it  dea- 
perately  needa   a  freeae. 


D  1800 

NICARAGUA:  A  REPORT  BY 
WESLEY  R.  SMITH  AND  RICH- 
ARD H.  RYGG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  inevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lnmo- 
STOV]  Is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Bfadam  Speaker, 
on  AvaH  4,  1985.  two  young  men  by 
the  name  of  Wesley  R.  Smith  and 
Richard  Rygg  compiled  a  report  writ- 
ten by  Wesley  R.  Smith  on  the  status 
of  oooditlons  relating  to  human  rights 
vlolattons  in  mcaragua. 

Wesley  Smith  and  Richard  Rygg 
conducted  the  interviews  presented  in 
this  report  They  speak  fluent  Spanish 
and  each  has  eiqjerienoe  working  with 
Uxmm  and  peasants  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  NIcaraguan  refugee  popula- 
tions In  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  are 
largely  comprised  of  farmers  and  peas- 
ants. 

Wesley  Smith  Is  a  23-year-old  senior 
studytaig  International  relations  at 
Brigham  Young  University.  He  served 
as  a  mlarionary  to  Spanish  speaking 
people  In  Argentina  and  Arizona. 

nam  May  1.  1984,  to  July  15.  1984, 
Wes  worked  as  an  intern  in  Costa  Rica 
for  the  newspaper  La  Nadon  Interna- 
ciimaL  The  interviews  i^pearlng  in 
this  report  from  Costa  Rica  were  oon- 
(hicted  by  him  at  this  time.  He  was  in 
meatagua  from  December  14,  1984.  to 
January  13. 1965,  Interviewing. 

Rlehard  Rygg  is  28  years  old  and  will 
receive  his  MBA  from  Pennsylvania 
State  UnivcFSity  in  June  1985.  He 
served  as  a  missionary  in  Nicaragua. 
Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras  from  1977- 
79.  His  woriL  involved  extensive  inter- 
actkn  with  the  NIcaraguan  peasantry 
and  middle  class. 

Both  of  these  students  visited  Hon- 
duras from  March  4  to  March   16. 


While  there  they  visited  the  refugee 
areas  of  Teupasenti.  Roos  Roos,  Danll. 
El  Paraiso.  Jacaleapa,  El  Triunfo.  and 
Cholutecs.  They  fiintlBd  their  own  trip 
to  Honduras. 

The  report  follows: 

lanooDCTio* 

Thta  mtatt  wnanatw  from  a  rompllation 
of  intervlewa  conducted  In  Coats  Rica.  Nica- 
ragua, and  Honduraa  dwing  1904-1988. 
During  thta  time  period  over  350  Nieara- 
guans.  inside  aa  well  as  outalde  Nicaragua, 
were  Interviewed.  The  few  Interviews  and 
atoriea  adected  for  tbto  report  are  repreacnt- 
ative  of  tbe  malority  of  the  people  we  apoke 
with  during  our  vialta. 

We  did  not  go  to  Central  America  looking 
apedflcally  for  evidence  in  aupport  of  one 
aide  or  the  other.  Rather,  we  wanted  to 
speak  with  individuala  that  represented  tbat 
majority  which  wean  neither  tbe  Sandl- 
ntata  nor  tbe  Contra  uniform.  Our  main 
purpoee  was  to  find  out  wbat  the  NIcara- 
guan people  had  experienced  and  why  ao 
many  people  were  fleeing  their  country. 

Those  people  interviewed  within  tbe  ref  u- 
geecampa  were  randomly  adected  to  Insure 
a  repreeentative  atattatlc  of  all  tbe  ref ugeea 
within  tbooe  campe.  In  apraking  with  the 
NIcaraguan  peofde  we  worked  In  conjunc- 
tion with  no  one  etac^-no  «Ny|fetaatlra1  au- 
thoritiea.  government  agendea.  human 
riahta  organiaatiaaa.  or  international 
groupa.  Thta  unobtruaive  approach  allowed 
ua  aooem  to  information  which,  according  to 
thoae  ref  ugeea  Interviewed,  generally  ta  not 
expreaaed  by  them. 

In  publtahing  thta  report  we  are  not  en- 
dorsing either  aide  of  the  conflict  The  ato- 
riea. feelinga.  and  opiniona  of  tbe  Nlcara- 
guana  repreaented  here  are  not  In  favor  of 
the  ^~f*r'f**'  However,  thta  ta  not  a  delib- 
erate attempt  by  ua  to  ahow  only  one  aide  (tf 
the  atory.  In  thta  m>ort  we  bave  atn^ly 
compiled  the  stories  of  tbe  NIcaraguan 
people  that  repieaent  the  groupa  we  talked 
with. 

We  were  asked  by  most  of  the  people  we 
spoke  with  not  to  reveal  their  namea  for 
fear  of  reprtaaL  Therefore  we  have  subati- 
tuted  most  namea,  tmt  we  will  be  glad  to 
fumlah  the  real  names  to  reaponalblf  re- 
porten  who  will  not  Jeopardlae  theae 
peope's  aafety.  They  took  us  into  their  oon- 
f idmce  and  we  are  obligated  to  reapect  their 
wiabea. 

Nora.— Tbe  questiona  of  international  law 
are  not  examined  In  thta  repmt  although  we 
tbe  abuses  which  have  arisen  be- 
of  the  internal  conflict  in  Mcaragua 
between  the  Sandintetaa  and  the  Contraa. 
mmaoa 
Contrtu 

We  have  no  evidence  on  tbe  Misura  nor 
the  MtauraaaU  becauae  there  waa  not 
enough  time  in  thoae  areaa  to  inveatlgate 
the  truthf  ulneaa  of  tbe  reporta  received. 

In  interviewing  ref  ugeea,  many  of  which 
were  inaide  Sandintata  controlled  areas  like 
tifanagrti  »*«»«f  »p«  and  Leon.  Wes  could 
find  no  vedfic  Inddenta  of  Contra  atroc- 
itiea.  He  did  interview  with  Sandlnlatag  in- 
volved In  the  conflict  They  told  him  of 
Contra  atrocities  in  general  but  did  not 
supply  any  specific  Instances  or  relate  any 
personal  experiences. 

The  refugees  interviewed  mentioned  some 
dvlllana  were  killed  as  Sandintata  and 
Contra  forces  fought  In  the  mountaina. 

No  accusations  were  received  which  spoke 
of  Contra  forces  intentionally  kiUing,  tor- 
turing, or  raping  dvlllsns  or  Sandintata  war 
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prtwneiB  In  tect.  atmoBt  the  opiXMitc 
tme.  Of  ttaoM  NtcaracuuM  vIm  90ke  of  d- 
TUteiH  beinc  killed,  nemtif  aU  mantloned 
that  onljr  SuidtaiMaB  ware  partlripattng  In 
■ucfa  activltlw  hwWinlmlnatf  bomblnc 
ihootlngB.  tortuic.  etc 

Tbe  Niotncuana  Interviewed  aid  their  at- 
titude* toward  the  Contra  forcea  had 
chanced  durtaic  the  laat  3  yeart.  Aeoordinc 
to  itatementa.  the  towns  In  which  they  lived 
did  not  support  or  ajriBpathlw  with  tbe 
Contra  movcmenta  in  IMl-M.  Although  no 
vedflc  reaaona  were  given  they  referred  to 
the  Oontraa  as  rebela  and  most  said  they 
had  lieen  Indifferent  to  tlielr  existence 
during  this  early  period. 

However,  those  Interviewed  said  their  feel- 
ings toward  the  Oontras  changed  and  they 
now  sympathised  with  the  Contra  move- 
ment. They  mentioned  how  after  IMS  the 
Contras  stopped  their  abusive  tactics.  In  ad- 
dltian.  th^  ezplalned  that  the  Sandinista 
policy  of  land  reform,  esperially  among  the 
peasants,  religious  persecution,  and  repres- 
sion of  those  who  did  not  support  the  Sandi- 
nista  process,  were  factors  causing  them  to 
now  sympathise  with  the  Contras.  One 
young  boy  told  us  that,  "the  Contras  had 
proUcras  before  because  they  robbed  a  lot 
and  klDed  people.  Now  they're  part  of  the 
people." 

About  M  percent  Interviewed  felt  that 
they  had  beoi  caught  In  a  cross  fire  be- 
tween Sandinistas  and  Contras  and  had  not 
sided  with  either  one.  These  people  said 
they  began  sympathising  with  the  Contras 
when  the  Sandinista  policies  became  too  re- 
pressive for  them. 

While  In  Nicaragua  Wes  Interviewed  sev- 
eral Sandinlatas  including  those  from  the 
Juventud  Sandiniita  It  de  JuUo.  Their  feel- 
ings about  the  conflict  were  generally  the 
same.  One  aandlnlsta  Youth  leader  In  Leon 
was  Interviewed  and  although  she  men- 
tteoed  no  specific  cases,  her  feelings  repre- 
sent those  of  other  Banrtlnlstas  Interviewed 
in  Managiia.  Matagalpa.  and  Leon. 

"We  know  about  the  aggression  of  the 
United  States  and  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  mercenaries  (Contras).  we 
know  that  they  come,  not  only  to  make 
money  but  to  bum  farms,  schools,  and 
kidnap  peasants.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
youth  are  involved  In  Sandinista  organisa- 
tions. The  Contras  are  exISaraoaa]  guards." 
SandiniMtaa 

Evidence  gathered  during  these  three 
visits  points  to  a  systematic  process  of 
human  rights  abuses  conducted  by  the  San- 
dinista government  against  the  Nicaraguan 
people  inchiding  those  who  have  taken  up 
armed  resistance  against  the  Sanriinlsts  gov- 
ernment. The  sbuses  reported  to  us  or  wit- 
nessed by  us  personally,  fall  under  the  fol- 
lowing categoriea. 

Forod  roeniitment  of  Nicaraguan  youth 
by  the  Sandhilsta  mllitay. 

Religious  persecution. 

Indiscitalnate  shelling  of  villages. 

Ifistreatnent  of  pcisoiiets. 

Vteeed  volunteerism  In  the  coop  system. 

Repression  of  the  opposition. 
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POaCDIOLITAaT 

In  the  iMft  six  months  forced  recruitment 
of  youths  by  the  military  has  Increased  dra- 
matically. We  received  numerous  accounts 
of  young  Bsen  being  forcefully  taken  from 
their  homes,  local  theatres,  disooteques  and 
parks.  These  stories  were  from  eyewitness 
accounts  and  from  young  boys  who  had 
been  taken  but  released  or  who  deserted. 
Some  boys  ss  young  ss  14  have  been  taken 
by  the  military. 


While  In  Nicaragua  Wes  witnessed  one 
such  Incident  in  the  town  of  Nagarote.  He 
arrived  at  the  town  at  about  11  ajn.  Two 
young  girls  snuek  him  through  some  back 
roads.  While  there  he  spoke  to  IS  people 
who  related  their  story  to  him  and  saw  10 
people  who  had  been  beaten  by  the  mili- 
tary. One  man  received  a  severe  gash.  A 
"mobster"  wearing  a  military  uniform  had 
entered  his  home,  and  struck  him  with  the 
end  of  a  hoe. 

A  14  year  old  girl.  EUana  Mejilla.  de- 
scribed to  Wes  what  had  happened  earlier 
that  morning. 

"At  ftM  ajn.  on  27  December  19M  the 
Sandinista  military  arrived  on  the  outskirts 
of  town.  They  caaae  in  3  VA  troop  trans- 
porto  and  about  M  Joep  with  the  yellow  tri- 
angle Insignis  "Prevendon"  sprayed  on  the 
side.  When  they  started  rounding  up  the 
young  boys  from  the  streets  and  the  parks 
the  people  wganiwd  themselves.  The 
Catholic  father  sounded  the  diurch  bells 
and  the  people  built  barrtcadss  on  the 
streets  leading  into  the  center  of  town. 

"The  Sandinista  soldiers  beat  those  fami- 
lies members  who  resisted  the  military 
when  they  forced  themselves  Into  the 
homes.  After  the  barricades  were  broken 
down  the  military  sent  In  two  IFA  trucks. 
Half  of  the  mobsters  In  those  trucks  were 
military  soliders  who  had  laid  down  their 
weapons  outside  the  town  and  had  replaced 
them  with  dubs.  Only  three  boys  had  been 
taken  but  47  adults  were  taken  prisoners  for 
"counterrevolutionary"  activities.  The 
people  who  resisted  the  military  were  not 
armed  Contras  but  strictly  dvHians.  Around 
40  people  received  injuries  from  being 
struck  by  the  military  soldiers.  Then  the 
mobs  returned  In  two  IPA  military  trucks, 
broke  Into  a  house  facing  the  TelOor  office 
and  burned  a  Jeep." 

While  In  Honduras  we  spoke  to  a  group  of 
35  Nicaraguan  youth  who  had  come  across 
the  bolder  several  weeks  before.  They  said 
they  had  fled  Nicaragua  because  of  the  mili- 
tary draft  Several  had  already  served  in  the 
^ntflnlfftii  mlUtary  and  had  deserted,  while 
others  had  gone  Into  hiding  Inside  meara- 
gua  to  avoid  the  military  draft  Many  of 
these  youth  had  been  imprlsaoed  for  not 
Joining  the  senrido  patrtotico  (patriotic 
service]. 

Andres  ComeJo  was  Insolpted  Into  the 
military  on  IS  January  ItM  and  deserted 
one  month  later.  He  describes  the  treatment 
while  In  the  military. 

"The  SandinWae  grabbed  me  on  IS  Janu- 
ary 19M.  I  was  In  tb*  training  camp  called 
San  OabrieL  While  then  w«  (those  Inaerlpt- 
ed]  were  constantly  tbrsatensd  by  our 
Cuban  advisets  that  if  we  tried  to  dssert 
there  was  a  good  chance  we  might  get 
"shot"  or  thrown  In  prison  or  be  taken  to 
the  most  dangsraus  aooes  where  there  was 
no  escape.  I  was  there  for  one  month  and 
then  was  transferred  to  the  base  called 
Oscar  euros.  Prom  there  I  deserted  and 
came  across  the  border." 

Noa.-AU  those  Interviewed  who  had 
been  tanprisaoed  or  served  In  the  military 
spoks  of  Cuban  advlsorB  which  worked  In 
the  prisons  and  within  the  military  system. 
In  askliw  these  Nicaraguaas  how  they  knew 
they  were  Cubans  they  gave  similar  rsports: 
the  accent:  phrases  such  as  "tu  chlco";  their 
mannerisms:  and  even  the  type  of  cigarettes 
they  moke,  etc  One  Nicaraguan  who  spent 
16  months  In  prison  told  me.  "we  as  Nlcara- 
guans  know  our  own  people  and  we  have 
seen  enough  Cubans  to  know  who  they  are 
and  how  they  act" 


BBJoiom  ranaconoii 


The  groups  most  hard  hit  by  systematic 
persscutlon  of  religion  In  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  country  an  the  Pentaoostals 
and  Cvangeieals.  Aooording  to  their  reports 
their  practice  of  Individuality  and  belief  In 
Ood  has  crsated  friction  between  them  and 
the  government 

A  peasant  living  In  the  northern  sons  of 
San  Jose  descHbed  the  religious  persecution 
he  received  from  the  Sandinistas. 

"I  have  been  serving  Ood  for  7  years  In 
the  Pentaeostal  diureh.  Asssmbly  of  Ood.  I 
was  prearhlng  In  the  fields  and  was  perse- 
cuted. I  have  bfen  Imprisoned  three  times 
for  preaching  the  gospeL  I  dont  know  what 
It  Is  like  to  take  up  arms  taut  when  they  had 
me  they  threatened  to  kill  sse  If  I  didnt  Join 
the  military.  Tou  were  forced  to  take  arms 
and  this  pressure  happened  aU  over  the 
sane  where  I  lived.  In  that  area  they  gave 
me  i  days  to  dedde  whether  to  fight  or  dis- 
appear. We  didnt  have  any  other  choice  but 
to  flee.  We  were  In  the  mountains  for  18 
days  before  arriving  In  Honduras." 

Two  other  families  that  fled  with  him 
aeroH  the  border  were  In  the  same  camp 
and  substantiated  tbe  story  he  gave. 

LkHa  Herrera  and  her  two  children  Ifar- 
Itsa  and  Jose  Alberto,  were  vieUms  to  a  San- 
dinista attack  during  a  prayer  meeting  on  7 
February  lOW.  Tbe  foUowtng  Is  their  story: 

"We  were  praying  during  a  religious  meet- 
ing when  we  beard  bullet  shots  from  out- 
side. When  we  heard  the  shots  we  oontlnued 
praying  and  then  a  member  of  tbe  Sandi- 
nista military  entered  tbe  bouse  and  told  us 
to  stay  inside  or  we  would  be  shot  The  San- 
dinista then  left  the  houae  and  we  contin- 
ued praying  and  heard  a  rain  of  bullets. 
When  we  looked  around  seven  peoide  were 
dead  and  three  were  wounded.  One  of  the 
dead  was  my  son  Jose  Alberto.  He  bad  been 
hit  m  tbe  face  with  buDets.  Tbe  Contras 
hadnt  been  In  that  area  that  day.  In  fact 
we  hadnt  seen  them  for  a  long  time." 

These  peasanU  not  willing  to  take  up 
arms  are  brandsd  as  eounterrevolutianaries. 
Many  peasanU  testified  that  they  had  been 
imprisoned  and  tortured  for  their  religious 
beliefs.  Oerrardo  Bustomonte  also  reedvcd 
persecution  by  the  Banrttnlstas  for  his  reli- 
gious *H»>*«»** 

"The  Sandinistas  had  called  me  into  the 
prison  and  then  they  accused  me  of  working 
with  tbe  counterrevolution.  Tbey  asked  me 
how  I  could  preach  the  "message"  and  be  a 
counterrevcdutlonary  sinoe  Christ  himself 
was  a  revolutlanary.  Tbey  told  wm  I  was 
going  to  tell  them  tbe  truth.  Tliey  put  a  .4S 
pistol  hen  (motlnning  to  the  temple]  and 
said,  "you  an  going  to  tell  us  tbe  truth  that 
you  an  a  contra  and  that  you  collaborate 
with  tbe  contra.  TouYe  a  contra  because 
you  wont  take  up  arms. 

"He  then  bit  me  In  the  chest  and  let  me 
fne.  Before  I  left  he  told  me  that  if  be 
CMi^t  me  working  tbe  counterrevolution 
he  would  ftHnT*Tf**  me.  He  then  said  that 
aeeonUng  to  them  the  counterrevolution 
was  preaehiiw  tbe  Word  of  Ood.  Even  If  you 
dont  hare  any  arms  they  aoeuae  you  of 
being  a  contra  If  you'n  not  willing  to  take 
up  arms." 

msmsxinaT  or  PBisomM 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  pris- 
ons In  Nicaragua  an  clandestine  and  known 
only  to  thoae  who  have  experienced  them. 
They  an  nick-named  by  the  Nicaraguan 
prisoners  that  know  of  them.  Tbe  prison 
names  used  In  this  report  an  those  men- 
tioned repeatedly  by  the  Nicaraguan  people 
interviewed. 


The  prison  system  la  Nicaragua  Is 
piled  by  tbe  Judliial  system  irtkieb  Is  nm  by 
the  Sandinista  psHy.  Those  who  bave  been 
imprisoned  speakjof  tortures  and  abuses  of 
human  rights.  While  In  prison  tbey  receive 
Insufficient  dothng,  food,  and  medical  at- 
tention, i 

In  many  Instances  prisoners,  over  90  per- 
cent of  whom  s^  peasant  ffenaers  wen 
forced  to  make  confessions,  then  tried  and 
sentenced  becaus^  of  these  confessions 

The  following  $re  torture  methods  used 
on  prisoners. 

Water  Is  dropped  on  their  heads  for  days 
at  a  time. 

Light  deprivatloti. 

Interrogations  lb  tbe  middle  of  tbe  night 

Beatings  with  sticks  wrapped  In  wet 
towels. 

Ouards  using  boxing  gloves  rfpestfrtty 
beat  prisoners. 

Sleep  deprlvatiotL 

In  the  northerh  provinces  pilsoneis  are 
put  In  tubs  of  oold  water  for  extended  peri- 
ods of  time.  t 

Hanging  by  the  wrists. 

Isolation  from  any  human  contact 

Forcing  prlscncss  Into  cells  where  they 
cannot  sit  down  ot  stand  up  completely. 

There  were  redeated  testimonies  of  this 
oocuring  in  the  Department  of  Chontales, 
City  of  Julgalpa.  i 

The  Permanent  CommiMaion  of  Hmman 
Riahtt  ofHicaragna  (CPDW 

Tbe  CPDH  receives  testimonies  from 
people  who  were  Imprisoned  snd  then  set 
free  or  had  finishM  their  sentencing.  It  esti- 
mates it  only- receives  10  percent  of  the  total 
Inddences  of  bufaan  rights  violations.  In 
order  for  the  CPDH  to  : 
the  victims  muss  supply 
dences.  Decause  1  of  fear  of  retribution 
people  are  afraid  to  give  this  Inf otmatlon. 

Wes  conducted  iseveral  Interviews  In  De- 
cember 19M  sndl  January  1085  with  Uno 
Hemandea.  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
CPDH.  I 

ntxn  testimonifs  and  evldenee  gatbered, 
the  CPDH  esthnsfei  that  over  06  percent  of 
thoee  convicted  b^  the  Popular  Antt-Somoaa 
Tribunals  wen  Oonvlcted  by  socasations 
against  tbemadv^  while  In  State  Security 
lalsons.  Of  that  05  percent  nearly  all  bave 
been  tortured  into  accuslrtg  themae Ivea.  On 
the  average,  tboad  accused  spend  sMin  than 
0  months  In  priso*  befon  coming  befon  tbe 
Tribunals.  Those  Ivought  befon  tbe  Ttlbu- 
nals  an  condemned  by  evidence  gatbered  In 
three  ways: 

1.  Confesslans  of  prisoners  against  them- 
selves wbQe  In  Stifte  Security  oeDs. 

2.  Confession!  «lf  prisoners  against  other 
prisoners. 

3.  Testimony  of  0tate  Security  guards  who 
heard  prisoners  confessions  dintag  interro- 
gations. 

In  the  majority  i  of  the  esses  tbe  peasanU 
wen  accused  of  dying  food  or  logMiical  aid 
to  the  contras.  The  fcdlowing  part  of  an 
interview  with  lino  Hemandea  of  tbe 
CPDH  in  January]  1905. 

"In  principal  ev^  person  tbat  arrives  at 
the  State  Securitjf  prisons  is  dedared  gnflty. 
They  have  a  meOiod  for  eadi  person.  We 
have  received  testimonies  of  tortoras  tbat 
dont  leave  mark!  or  scars.  WbOe  in  State 
Security  they  arc  subject  to  isolatlan  In 
dark  cells  without  any  light  Tbey  are  not 
given  food  dtberl  We  bave  received  infor- 
mation tbat  they  tise  both  phydco!  «nd  pay- 
chologlcal  tortunr 

Wes  interviewed  Ramon  Mdendea  in  Ma- 
nagua. January  1  MS.  Wes  was  refemd  to 
him  by  tbe  OPI»H.  Ramon  was  released 


fram  prison  In  November  1964.  He  spent  17 
months  in  pfison.  He  was  accused  of  coun- 
terrevoiutiflnary  activities.  His  story  follows: 
"I  was  sleeping  in  my  house  at  S  ajn. 
when  eight  guys  arrived  with  machine  guns. 
They  pushed  tbe  doorliell  snd  the  msld  let 
them  In.  They  took  me  to  the  State  Security 
(behind  the  Hotel  Intercontinental]  and 
placed  me  in  cell  number  18.  I  entered  the 
oeU  and  you  oouldnt  see  snythlng.  There 
was  only  light  wben  they  opened  the  door 
to  intemgate  me.  I  spent  96  days  In  that 
ceU.  I  got  a  skin  fungus  on  my  feet  snd  sll 
my  hair  fell  out  because  In  the  Interroga- 
tioos  tbe  Hsndlnisfa  grabbed  me  by  the  hair 
and  told  me  'you'n  going  to  talk  or  else', 
and  wben  be  did  this  tbe  hair  stayed  In  his 


"After  being  imprisoned  for  five  days  they 
diowed  me  my  wife  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ball  wearing  a  prisoners  uniform.  They 
quickly  put  me  baA  Into  tbe  ceU  and  from 
tbat  day  on  tbey  told  me  tbat  my  wife  was 
dying.  I  beard  my  wife  saying  'my  love,  I 
cant  stand  it  anymon.  rm  dying  My  chfl- 
dren*.  It  must  have  been  a  tape  recorder  or 
another  woman  beoause  my  wife  was  only  In 
Jail  for  cos  day  but  tbey  made  me  believe 
she  was  in  JaO  permanently.  In  my  oell  I 
could  only  Imagine  the  dsiys  passing,  be- 
cause In  there  I  didn't  know  if  it  wss  night 
or  day." 

Ramon  spent  8  months  In  solitary  confine- 
ment and  six  months  in  a  ceU  with  other 
prisoners.  While  in  El  Chipote  they  told 
blm  if  be  signed  a  confession  his  wife  would 
be  released.  State  Security  then  condemned 
him  with  bis  own  accusation.  He  was  given  7 
yean  Imprisonmaiit  at  his  first  trial,  but  the 
apprtlatiT  oourt  raised  it  to  IS  years.  The 
Sandinistas  said  be  deserved  tbe  extra  8 
years  for  complaining  to  the  human  ri^ts 
commission  tbat  they,  the  Sandinistss,  were 
torturing  him.  He  was  later  transferred  to 
tbe  prison  called  "Zona  Ptanca"  near  the 
Managua  Intemational  Airport  He  said 
then  wen  over  800  political  prisoners  In 
tbe  "Zona  Pfeanca"  and  he  estimated  thou- 
ssnds  an  being  held  In  other  clandestine 
prisons  within  the  country.  He  spoke  with 
hundreds  of  prisonera  that  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  outlying  areas  into  the  Zona 


Several  defense  lawyers  that  were  inter- 
viewed in  Managua  also  estimate  there  are 
thoiisands  of  unaecounted  for  NIcaraguans 
who  have  beoome  victims  of  the  clandestine 
prison  sjvtcm  In  Nicaragua. 

Rogelio  Benavides  is  33  years  old.  from 
Oootal.  Santa  Clara.  He  describes  his  treat- 
ment wbUe  In  prison.  He  was  accused  of 
bkUng  arms  for  the  eounterrevolutianaries. 

"On  SO  March  1964  they  took  me  from  my 
bouse  in  Santa  Calra  at  midnight  and  took 
me  to  QootaL  I  was  In  prison  for  tb'ee 
months.  Tbey  investigated  (interrogated] 
iw.  At  night  they  bathed  (soaked]  us  with 
cold  water.  For  dibt  boun  we  had  to  stand 
up  "^'''■^  wet  Tbey  stuA  us  in  (the 
water]  and  soaked  us  and  then  Investigated 
Ontemgated]  us.  R  was  painful  and  we 
always  gdl  out  trembling.  We  were  many. 
Tbey  did  it  the  first  time  to  Interrogate  us. 
The  Interrogato'  asked  us  when  we  had  the 
arma.  They  made  me  take  off  my  shirt 
pants  and  underwear.  Tbe  next  day  tbey 
stock  us  in  again.  I  left  the  prison  with 


Pedro  Hull  Alfare  left  Nicaragua  on  10 
January  1968  with  his  wife  and  two  chU- 
dren.  He  spent  1  year  In  Estell  in  a  prison 
called  "La  Barranca"  from  July  1983-84. 
Tbe  »f:tMnimtmM  then  transferred  him  to 
Cblnandega  when  he   was  kept  in  "EI 


Penal"  and  released  him  four  months  later 
In  November  1984. 

"I  was  accused  of  hiding  arms  for  the 
counterrevolutionaries  Inside  my  house. 
They  brought  me  befon  the  Anti-Somoca 
tribunals  In  EstelL  I  bad  several  witnesses 
which  defended  me  but  it  didnt  matter  be- 
cause they  bad  their  frogs  [informants] 
from  the  CDS  (Sandinista  Defense  Commit- 
tee] which  accused  me.  The  two  CDS  mem- 
bers wen  Amado  Arados  and  Dela  Segovia. 
They  searched  the  bousfi  0dA  found  noth- 
ing, but  they  accused  me  snysray. 

"WhUe  In  iwison  seveial  Cubsn  and  Nica- 
raguan guards  tortured  me.  .*fter  being 
then  for  two  weeks  they  injected  me  two 
times,  with  a  yellow  fluid.  With  these  injec- 
tions I  f  dt  like  running,  yelling  snd  crying. 
I  laid  on  tbe  floor  and  trembled.  They 
placed  a  small  tape  recorder  next  to  my 
mouth  but  didnt  ask  me  any  questions,  llie 
next  day  they  gave  me  a  second  Injection 
much  more  powerful  then  the  first  They 
interrogated  me  around  30  to  30  times.  Tbe 
Cubsns  would  put  a  pistol  to  your  head 
called  a  "Macaron"  untn  you  confessed  you 
were  a  contra.  Wben  I  was  transfered  to 
Cblnandega  they  treated  me  with  nan  oon- 
dderation." 

The  CPDH  has  investigated  several  re- 
ports of  prisoners  shot  wbUe  trying  to 
"escape".  These  investigations  have  shown 
that  many  of  these  prisonets  were  tortured 
before  they  were  killed.  Similar  reports  ob- 
tained during  our  Investigations  substanti- 
ate these  dalms.  The  following  story  was 
provided  by  tbe  CPDH. 

"Jose  Brteban  Isoo  Morales  (correct 
name),  39  yean  old  Is  from  Chontales.  He 
was  captured  14  November  1963  in  San 
Pedro  de  Lovago  and  was  taken  to  the  State 
Security  prison  In  Julgalpa.  Four  days  later 
he  was  tsken  to  his  home  In  acoffinirtiicb 
had  been  sealed  with  screws.  They  UM  tbe 
family  that  they  oouldnt  open  the  coffin 
because  It  would  be  a  health  haaard  and 
they  would  have  to  bury  him  Immediately 
at  sunrise. 

"When  State  Security  left  tbe  family 
opened  tbe  coffln.  Joee  had  a  fractured 
noee,  and  bruises  covering  bis  face.  His  bead 
and  can  were  bleeding,  his  ribs  were  broken 
snd  his  genitals  were  badly  bruised.  He  had 
been  knifed  in  the  bade  many  times  whidi 
left  marks  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 
Wben  State  Security  found  out  the  family 
had  opened  the  coffin  tbey  sent  a  f orensics 
doctor  to  check  him  out  He  rtisgnoefrt  Jose 
as  having  died  of  a  heart  attadt  Tbey  told 
the  Sandinistas  that  be  was  bruised  on  tbe 
f ordiead  after  falling  wbUe  showering.  And 
that  his  nose  was  fractured  because  be  had 
fainted  and  fallen  on  his  face." 

Felipe  Hidalgo  was  In  prison  from  March 
1962  to  September  1962.  He  t(dd  us  tbe  fol- 
lowing story. 

"I  first  spent  two  nights  in  the  prison  In 
Jalapa.  I  was  then  in  Oootal  for  15  days  and 
from  there  was  transferred  to  La  Barranca 
In  Esteli  for  45  days.  The  last  four  months  I 
spent  time  in  a  prison  in  Brteli  called  19  de 
Julio".  In  Jalapa  tbey  hung  me  over  an 
open  sewer  because  I  didnt  obey  them. 
There  were  deven  of  us  there.  AD  11  were 
.transferred  from  Jslspa  to  Octogal  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  night  ¥nii]e  in  route,  three  of 
the  prlsonen  were  taken  out  and  carried 
down  to  tbe  side  of  tbe  road.  The  first  one 
lowered  from  the  troA  was  Eduardo  Herra 
Bustamante.  I  knew  him  because  he  was 
from  a  null  town  near  Umon.  The  next 
one  lowered  from  the  truck  was  a  photogra- 
pher from  Jalapa  named  Pidd  Oabona.  He 
already  had  a  lHt>ken  arm  from  before.  Tlie 
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third  one  wm  mberto 
(ram  tlie  aMM  aUlcd  Suite 

VeUpe  MM  he  learaed  that  tbeee  three 
had  been  klDed  became  when  be  waa  re- 
leaaed  from  prinn  ahortly  after  hla 
tranaTer  hk  family  taU  him  that  the 
ntataa  aald  the  three  had  been  found  in  the 
raountataM  with  their  throata  allt.  Family 
membcta  mid  the  BatMtlnlataa  had  Mamril 
the  contraa  for  the  mamarrg.  He  mid  the 
atory  had  liaen  written  up  in  La  Barricade 
a>  a  contra  maamere. 

Pedro  Rula  Alfara  <aee  atory  above)  la 
from  bt^  and  left  mcaragua  IS  January 
IMS.  Ptom  July  n  to  July  M  he  waa  in  "La 
Barranca"  priaon  in  BrtdL  Ptam  there  he 
waa  tranaferrad  to  B  Penal  In  Chtnandeao 
and  waa  rdeoaed  In  November  1M4.  The  f^ 
lowlnc  la  lili  atory. 

'Two  weeka  after  leavinc  priaon  in  Chln- 
andega  I  itartcd  to  work  drlvtat  a  mnd 
trudi  with  two  other  belpera  on  the  road 
timt  leada  out  of  Mamuttan  When  w«  ar- 
rived at  the  river  near  liaoadto  we  left  the 
truck  and  started  warrhint  for  mnd  down 
by  the  rtver.  WhUe  there  wc  ran  aerma  a 
•hallow  grave,  what  we  eaU  an  acuaentm.  TO 
us  an  aguaoera  la  where  they  UO  people.  In 
this  aguaeera  were  two  men  I  knew  from 
Ban  Peinando.  We  caloilatie  there  were 
from  M  to  W  bodim  but  I  could  kientlfy 
only  twa  I  reeognlaed  the  two  beeanae  their 
faem  irtiere  only  btoated.  The  reat  I  dMnt 
raeogntae  beeaum  their  faem  were  an 
pulsed.  They  had  been  with  me  in  La  Bar- 
ranca. The  BandinlBtaa  took  me  out  (to 
Cblnandega]  but  theee  two  men  stayed. 
After  I  mw  them  dead  I  returned  and  told 
the  fammm  of  the  dead  men.  Tliey  said 
they  had  gone  to  the  Barranca  only  a  few 
daya  eariler  and  the  Sandtnlatas  told  the 
famiUea   they    were    no   longer    there    in 


1  Berrera.  a  S5  year  old  farmer  from 
Mora.  Nueva  Segovia  left  Mlearagua  5  No- 
vember IMS.  He  was  imprlaaaed  in  April 
1S8S  in  the  priaon  lA  Barranca. 

"Tliey  put  me  in  Jan  becauae  one  of  my 
sons  had  Joined  the  oounterrevDlutlonary 
foreea.  They  put  me  in  a  aman  oeU  and  an  I 
eould  aee  was  darknesa— no  Ught.  It  felt  Uke 
you  were  being  fait  in  the  heart  every  time 
they  came  by  to  take  you  out  of  the  eelL 
Tou  feaicd.  because  you  thought  they 
would  take  you  out  to  kin  you.  I  know  they 
killed  some  becauae  they  would  invaatigate 
[interrogate]  people  at  midnight  and  some 
nevo-  returned.  They  grabbed  me  by  the 
hair  and  put  a  knife  in  my  throat  and  an 
AK  in  my  kidneya  and  kicked  me.  They  did 
this  so  I  would  say  I  had  been  helping  the 
contraa.  If  I  had  told  them  that,  they  would 
have  kined  me." 

In  addition  to  the  mlstreatmeDt  of  civilian 
prisoners  many  rcfugem  and  people  sUn 
living  In  Nicaragua  reported  incidents  of 
mistieatment  of  contra  prisoneri  and  Sandi- 
nista  deaertera, 

A  nurae  stationed  in  a  Zone  called  "I« 
Guinea"  described  an  incident  with  a  contra 
prisoner.  She  was  in  a  place  called  "La  Fon- 
seca"  near  Verdun  in  Septeml>er  IMS  when 
thia  occurred. 

"I  was  stationed  in  this  town  in  the  health 
center  when  one  day  they  [the  Sandiniatas] 
captured  a  cmtra  boy  up  in  the  mountainal 
They  Ivougbt  him  into  town  behind  a 
tiorse.  The  boy  waa  wearing  a  blue  outfit 
and  dldnt  have  any  shorn  on.  He  waa  blind- 
folded and  had  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back. 

"They  took  liim  to  the  town  square  where 
I  waa  statitmed  by  the  health  center.  There, 
the  BamUnlstiiT  shot  off  their  AK  47'8  and 


when  they  dM  that  the  horae  took  off  run- 
ning. The  boy  waa  tied  to  the  bocae  and  it 
dragged  him  away  Mad  and  bound.  The 
rope  then  hit  a  rock  and  ton.  The  boy  Juat 
laid  their  on  the  ground  badly  beaten.  They 
then  took  the  boy  and  tied  him  onto  a  hmae 
that  had  arma  and  took  him  out  of  the 
town.  The  whole  town  mw  thia  happen." 

Luia  Fayan  la  a  S7  year  old  farmer  from 
Jicara  He  alinsmsd  a  similar  treatment  In 
hla  home  town  in  November  ISSS. 

"They  captured  a  oommander  there  in 
Jicara  He  .waa  the  one  they  tortured  after 
he  was  dsad.  Tkay  spit  on  hla  faoa  and 
stabbed  him  with  a  bayonet.  They  paraded 
him  around  the  ctty  tied  to  the  fender  of 
their  car.  The  whole  town  mw  it  and  they 
almoat  made  aae  go  out  and  trample  on  the 
«—-»«*.  ayaeU.  Thia  happenad  at  about 
0  ajn.  and  they  called  an  the  people  out 
bito  the  plaaa  and  told  ua  thia  ia  what  would 
happen  to  people  who  fought  againat  the 


IndiaerimimaU  impTiaommetU 
In  the  laat  half  of  1SS4  f  otoed  military  re- 
cruitment inereaaed  rapMly.  With  this  eon- 
seriptlon  came  an  Ineffeaae  in  fT"**T***iiiiiwitf 
tanpriaonment  and  detainment  of  youth 
which  appeared  to  be  within  the  qualified 
age  limit.  Whne  in  Managua  Wm  spolte 
with  youth  who  had  been  detained  by  the 
mnitary  longer  than  M  houra.  In  omny  in- 
■tancM  family  membera  dont  know  the  lo- 
cation of  their  children  untn  they  are  re- 


Salomon  Calvo  Arrleta  is  a  lawyer  in  Ma- 
nagua and  worked  as  coiieepondent  for  the 
CoaU  Rlcan  radio  "Impacto".  While  in  Nica- 
ragua Wm  inveatlgated  the  eaae  of  hla  im- 
prisonment thoroughly. 

"Salomon  waa  imprisoned  29  December 
1964.  Two  daya  before  his  imprisonment  he 
broadcast  information  about  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Nagarote  which  occurred  on  97  De- 
cember 1984.  He  was  taken  from  his  home 
at  S  pjn.  and  carried  to  the  military  com- 
Idez  caUed  "D  Chipote".  For  the  first  three 
daya  his  wife  attemped  to  visit  her  husband 
and  find  the  reaaon  for  hla  imprlaonment. 
She  waa  told  they  weren't  sun  what  law  he 
had  exactly  broken  but  it  had'aoBaething  to 
do  with  "oounterrevolutionanr  aetlvltiea. 
Hla  wife  and  Wm  visited  him  in  prison  on  8 
January  ISM.  He  waa  stlU  incommunicado 
and  the  authoritim  would  not  penalt  the 
viatt.  They  aocused  hla  of  supplying  falae 
information  about  the  Inaurreetion  in  Na- 
garote—eaylng  that  the  Inaurreetton  hadnt 
occurred  when  it  actually  had.  When  the 
Intematioaal  prem  *reoeived  the  Nagarote 
story  the  State  Security  then  aoeuaed  Salo- 
mon of  paying  money  to  Manuel  UrMna  to 
exile  himaelf  in  the  Ooata  Rican  Bmhamy  in 
Managua." 

□macBiMiiiAn  anLuiia  or  vnxAoa 

Refugem  not  involved  in  the  conflict  but 
living  within  the  war  aonm  han  come  under 
repeated  attacks  by  the  Sandinlstaa.  The 
Sandinistas  Indlacrlmlnately  uae  artillery 
against  civilian  populatMm  areas  in  the  Se- 
govias  mountain  region  and  have  done  so 
along  the  southern  border  as  weU. 

Since  July  19S4  to  u  late  aa  February 
19W  the  area  around  and  InrJuding  "Loa 
Hairados"  haa  come  under  heavy  artillery 
fin  at  least  5  times.  In  the  flrst  week  in  Jan- 
uary 19U  a  man.  Donald  Larto.  waa  killed 
when  a  mortar  feU  on  his  house.  The  ac- 
count of  Sandinlata  Ixmiblng  and  mortaring 
of  civilian  areas  were  taken  from  eight  dif- 
ferent people  In  three  different  refugee 
campa.  Their  storim  coincide  with  each 
other  on  the  shelling  incidents  although 


number  of  bninNnga  reportod  ranged  from  S 
to  T.  One  VMdfic  bombardtaeat  waa  report- 
ed by  ChiMtna  Maitaaa  Beyea.  She  left  bar 
hoase  tai  Loa  Hamdoa  near  Monaonte.  De- 
partment of  Nueva  Sagovla  on  SI  February 
ISM. 

"My  own  people  have  been  bombed  ftve 
tlmeo  In  our  community.  They  aay  the  con- 
traa an  Uviiw  then  but  that  la  not  true.  It 
la  true  they  has*  paaaad  by  our  way  bef on 
but.  tt  haa  been  montha  since  they  did  that. 
My  nephew  waa  kflled  in  December  when  a 
BBortar  ftfl  through  hla  houae.  niey  mor- 
tared ua  fnm  the  town  of  Monaonte.  The 
people  ptotoated  but  they  would  not  listen 
to  ua.  On  aay  way  to  Oootal  I  aaw  the  can- 
none  from  when  they  fired  at  ua." 

In  August  ISM  hi  an  araa  near  "Los  Har- 
radoa"  the  SanrtiniBtaB  bombarded  aevcral 
areaa  from  their  beam  in  "Pten  de 
Oraaama"  and  a  place  called  "La  Joba". 
I  Fortocarraro  SIriaa  ia  fnm  Jtawtega. 
of  Uguna  Verde.  Juriadiction  of 
WtwOL  Be  left  Nicaragua  in  October  ISM 
after  hla  community  waa  mortared  by  the 
Sandinlstaa.  Hla  atory  waa  aupported  by  S 
other  refugem  not  related  to  him. 

"We  an  talking  about  a  bombing  which 
happened  tai  Auguat  ISM  that  left  the 
valley  aU  burned.  We  know  it  waa  the  Sandi- 
we.  the  peaaanta.  an  united 
Bunieate  with  one  another.  We 
know  when  the  Sandlnistaa  an  and  what 
they'n  doing.  The  place  [when  they 
bombed]  la  called  Laguna  Verde  and  about  S 
or  T  powerful  grenadm  wen  thrown.  Tliey 
han  a  high  powered  rocket  launcher,  mor- 
tan  and  cannnna  The  bombs  came  fnm 
"Xm.  Jetm",  a  place  don  to  WlwUl  in  Jino- 
tega.  Then  an  about  SO  houam  then  and 
they  an  pretty  spread  out  In  Plan  de 
Granuna  they  [the  Sandiniataal  han  a  baae 
and  they  also  mortared  from  that  area.  It  is 
located  about  4  kilometers  from  Laguna 
Verde." 

Felix  Montegudlo  is  from  Laguna  Verde 
and  left  that  community  in  November,  1S64. 
He  fled  becauK  one  of  the  shells  dropped 
on  his  ranch  and  burned  it.  His  ranch  was 
located  in  D  Triunfo,  an  area  don  to 
Laguna  Verde.  His  story  supported  the  tceti- 
mony  given  by  Alejandro  JOrdlan  Bucardo. 

BB«B8ioii  or  na  orroainoa 

Many  of  then  interviewed  said  they  had 
been  acci»ed  of  counterrevolutlonery  activl- 
tlm  aiimdy  becauw  they  dfclnt  support  the 
flaniinittfi  poUtlcal  procees.  This  would  In- 
dude  abaenoe  from  DDS  meetings,  weekly 
vigOann  duty,  absence  from  participating  in 
the  cotton  and  coff n  harveat  and  from  at- 
tending revolutionary  rallies.  Those  In- 
volved in  political  and  dvlc  oppoaitlon 
groupa  han  oome  under  increased  persecu- 
tion  by  the  "divine  mobs"  and  paramilitary 
groupa  supported  by  the  Sandinistas. 

Guadalupe  Caatellanos  is  fnm  the  town 
of  Dipttto.  Nueva  Segovia.  [She  pennltted 
the  relean  of  her  real  name  since  she  no 
longer  has  any  family  in  Nicaragua.]  She 
left  Nicaragua  in  April  ISM  after  recovering 
from  grenade  wounds  to  her  back  and  arm. 

"I  went  to  church  a  few  days  tiefore 
Christmas  in  19H  and  there  was  a  State  Se- 
curity man  named  Manuel  Martinex  who 
was  there  preaching  to  ua.  He  said  we  had  to 
han  a  bible  In  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in  the 
other  so  that  the  revolution  would  be  suc- 
ceeafuL  I  had  an  argument  with  Iilm  and 
then  went  to  cut  coffee  with  my  two  ctiil- 
dren. 

"They  came  with  me  becauw  as  poor 
people  one  needs  to  work  hard  for  a  Uvlng 
and  they  were  small  so  they  accompanied 


April  18,  m 

me.  We  wen  let  i 
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work  at  middBy  since 
the  next  day  wasjDeoember  S4. 1  stayed  to 
gather  big  leavei  at  the 


she 


of  the 
gulley  so  I  could  Inake  a  ChriBtama  decora- 
tion for  my  childten.  While  in  the  gidley  I 
ran  into  some  Hri  who  wen  stfll  then 
guardtaig  the  oof f ^  fielda.  They  Btaited  har- 
assing me  and  tried  to  grab  me  but  I  ran 
away  from  them  for  a  short  ^*-*r"**  They 
then  caught  up  to  me  and  started  beattng 
me.  I  told  my  twt>  children  to  ran  up  the 
mountain  and  citch  up  with  the  other 
group  of  coffee  picken  that  had  ainady 
left. 

"After  the  Sandinistas  beat  me  they  left 
me  there  and  we^t  off  a  Uttle  wsv.  Maybe 
they  thought  I  wSa  dead  or  they  wen  Juat 
waiting  to  aee  if  kny  sons  would  rstura  to 
help  me.  I'm  not  stoe.  but  what  I  am  ann  of 
is  that  I  got  up  afd  started  running  up  the 
hlU  to  reach  my  (piildren.  I  eaugbt  up  with 
them  and  then  paaaed  them  beeauae  I  knew 
which  way  we  needed  to  go.  I  tuiiiad  araond 
to  see  if  they  wen  stm  fcdlowtng  ub  and  yea. 
they  wen  behind  ps. 

"Just  as  we  wer^  getting  to  the  top  of  .the 
hin  a  grenade  exiforted  in  the  middle  of  ua. 
We  an  fen  ea  our  f  aom  and  when  I  turned 
around  I  could  t^my  6  year  old  boy.  Luia 
Alonao  was  dead.  'The  crown  of  hla  head  had 
been  cut  right  off  and  it  was  laying  tfken  a 
few  feet  from  hla  iMxly.  It  waa  a  dean  cut 
becauw  you  couldl  see  the  bone  of  bis  aknU. 
My  12  year  old  sqn  Miaad  hml  been  bit  in 
the  ear  and  I  tried  to  help  hua  up  but  he 
couldn't  hold  out  his  arma.  He  had  a  dirap- 
nel  wound  in  hla  lack  and  it  looked  like  the 
shrapnel  had  sev(»ed  his  ImlnaU  ooiimin 
He  told  us  to  pra;  r  and  then  he  told  me  to 
return  and  get  amne  help.  I  left  them  to- 
gether and  was  taken  to  the  homltal  We 
weren't  allowed  U>  return  for  six  daya. 
When  we  retumdd  six  days  later  both  of 
them  were  dead  jbut  the  older  boy  must 
have  lived  seveml  days  becauw  his  body  was 
fresh  compared  toiAlonw's  body." 

In  the  first  interview  Guadalupe  Castel- 
lanos  said  the  Sandinistas  had  prohibited 
the  people  in  her  hometown  from  returning 
to  the  area  where;  the  grenade  exploded.  In 
her  second  intenliew  she  only  meniiiaiail 
that  they  did  not  locate  the  bodim  untO  the 
sixth  day  but  anqther  iaOeveodaA  wttmm 
testified  that  the  jSandtaiistaB  had  not  per- 
mitted theni  to  teturn  and  look  for  the 
bodies.  The  12  year  old.  Mfaart  was  stm 
aUve  when  siie  left  them.  Guadalupe  re- 
ceived two  shrartiel  wounda— one  In  her 
back  and  the  oth^  in  her  rigbt  elbow. 

In  responding  to  questions  about  how  she 
knew  it  was  the  iSandinistaa  and  not  the 
Contraa  or  a  land  ioine  ahe  stated: 

"It  was  a  grenade  becauw  an  the  other 
people  that  were  cutting  ooffw  had  paaaed 
through  that  sanie  path  and  nothing  had 
happened  to  theni  Tou  see,  this  isn't  some- 
thtaig  invented  or{made  up  but  la  a  reality 
becauw  if  my  co^npanifflna  had  pomed  tv 
then  and  nothing  happened  to  them,  how 
was  something  gotig  to  happen  to  me.  They 
had  gone  ahead  oft  me  and  I  waa  the  last  one 
to  go  up  the  path  ao  there  had  been  nothing 
In  the  path.  The  Sandinistas  wen  the  oom 
foUowing  us  and  Uie  Contraa  weren't  any- 
when  around  w  li  would  han  to  have  beoi 
them." 

Guadalupe's  story  was  supported  by 
almost  undeniable  evidence.  Wm  inter- 
viewed her  aa  >^rch  9  at  alMiut  11  ajn. 
That  same  day  Wee  interviewed  a  different 
group  of  30  NIcarMuans  in  a  different  refu- 
gee camp  that  ha|  arrived  tram  the  border 
only  two  houn  l*fore.  Within  thia  group 
was  a  60  year  old  lady  named  Juana  Mal- 


de  Castellano.  When  she  mentioned 
from  DipUto  Wm  asked  her  if  she 
about  anjrthing  that  happened 
In  her  town  two  Christmaam  ago.  She  then 


'Tou  must  be  talking  about  Guadalupe 
Her  two  sons  were  killed  that 
when  the  Hanrtinlstas  threw  a 
at  them.  We  [the  peqide] 
wemt  allowed  to  go  look  for  the  bodim  out 
by  the  eoff w  fields  for  six  days  becauw  the 
Sandlnistaa  prohibited  it.  A  piece  of  Shrap- 
nd  had  aevered  the  young  boy's  laptaei 
colunm  and  he  died  hugging  his  younger 
brather  betauw  that  is  the  way  we  found 
theaa.  exoqit  the  younger  boy  was  decom- 


FentemtUmofpoUtiealoppaaitlon 

RepcesBlon  of  Civic  opposition  groups  has 
been  extensive  within  mcaragua  stawe  the 
revolution.  PoUtlcal  disswision.  — p«^«"r 
amoiw  the  youth,  ia  not  tolerated  by  the 
Sandiniataa.  Aaide  from  the  majority  of 
thow  youth  interviewed  who  fled  to  avoid 
the  mflltary  draft,  there  were  many  who  lie- 
longed  to  dvU  opposition  groups  inside  Nica- 
raguft.  Thaw  Nlcaraguan  youth  teatif  y  they 
peneeuted  for  their  pditlcal  dlver- 
ftam  the  Sandinlata  revolutionary 


While  in  Nicaragua  Wm  interviewed 
mmmi^i  UrMna  Lan's  brothers.  Manuel 
DMina  waa  the  Nlcaraguan  youth  who  had 
exnedhtamelf  in  the  CosU  lUcan  EmbasBy 
in  MiMgiM  On  December  24  19M  he  waa 
forcefully  taken  out  of  the  Embassy  by  San- 
dinista  State  Security.  Iliere  are  conflicting 
reporta  aa  to  wbMt  actually  happened  at  the 
BabasBy  compound  on  December  24. 

Ww  had  an  interview  with  the  Costa 
Rican  AmbaasadiH-  a  week  after  the  Ind- 
dent.  Hie  Ambaasador  wnphatirany  stated 
that  ViMna  must  have  been  forced  to  leave 
the  Bnbaasy.  Manud  Urbina's  two  broth- 
eta— one  is  named  Luis  Corronado  Uitilna 
lara  wrn  interviewed  in  the  first  wtA  in 
December.  Their  version  of  Manud's  extte 
in  the  Costa  Rican  Wmhawy  is  different 
fhn  the  Sandinistas: 

"Manud  waa  a  law  student  at  the  Central 
American  University  in  Managua  There  he 
belonged  to  the  political  branch  of  ARDE. 
m  October  ISH  he  and  50  other  studenU 
wen  accueed  of  counterrevolutionary  aetivl- 
ttas  and  impriaoned.  Whne  in  State  Security 
custody  they  wen  placed  In  cdls  of  1  cubic 
meter  and  wen  forced  to  stand  in  cold 
water  up  to  thdr  anklm  and  were  left  thoe 
for  aenral  days.  During  this  time  the  State 
Security  forced  them  into  collaborating 
with  them.  Tliey  were  to  return  to  their  ae- 
tMttaB  within  the  pditleal  branch  of  ARDE 
and  And  ways  of  dlaereditlng  the  organixar 
ttoD.  After  13  days  they  were  eent  to  the 
"Zona  Ptanca"  becauw  of  proteats  the  gov- 
ernment received  from  the  CPDR  They 
wen  nleawd  on  December  32,  ISM  in 
pardon  gtvan  by  the  Sandinlata  government. 
Six  montha  later  Manud  Urbine  aought 
asylum  in  the  Costa  Rican  Wmhassy." 

On  May  3.  ISM.  Ceaar  Auguato  Miranda 
Ortega,  member  of  the  Sodal  Democratic 
ftrty  (FSC)  in  Nicaragua  waa  forcefully 
taken  out  of  his  dasaroom  by  memben  of 
the  ■■~W"«-*^  Youth  19  de  JuUo.  They 
shaved  hb  head,  whipped  him  with  bdts 
and  oovered  hla  body  with  ott  paint  putting 
it  taito  his  now  and  ears.  They  did  this  whne 
HandinlstB  poltoe  stood  by  watdiing.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  Sandinlata  Police  Sub- 
Statloo  and  interrogated  by  State  Security. 
Six  houn  later  he  was  transfencd  to  the 
Hospital  Manolo  Morales. 


They  took  him  out  of  the  claasroom  be- 
cauw. as  a  member  of  the  pditieal  oppoai- 
tion.  he  voiced  his  oi^nions  about  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  ideology.  His  accusation  appeared  in 
the  CPDH.  While  in  Managua.  Wm  inter- 
viewed several  ex-students  who  witnessed 
the  event  One  of  the  female  "atudents  said 
many  people  quit  studying  at  the  University 
alter  Ceaar  Miranda  was  beaten.  They  said 
they  feared  for  their  Uvm  and  couldnt 
study  under  such  condiUons. 

A  stanllar  incidmt  occurred  In  the  town  of 
Matayalpa  in  Aprtt  ISM.  Brteban  Martines 
witnessed  "divine  mobs"  attack  a  student 
named  Cesar  Plores.  The  following  is  his 
story: 

"Cesar  Fiona  belonged  to  an  organisation 
which  oppoaed  flandinism  called  the  Social 
Christiana.  One  day  the  mobs,  the  Sandi- 
nlata Tonth,  came  to  dam  and  took  him  out 
and  humiliated  htan.  They  cut  his  hair  and 
made  him  swim  in  the  open  sewer  there  by 
the  schooL  I  mw  this  happen  In  Aprfl  of 
19H." 

DemoHatmtion  in  Chtnandeoa 
-There  was  a  demonstration  in  Chinandega 
one  weA  before  Arture  Crux  visited  there 
during  his  poUtlcal  rampalgn  for  the  Presi- 
deney  in  November  19M  Several  dvlc  and 
poUtlcal  youth  organtmtlons  were  protest- 
ing against  the  forced  military  recruitment 
Hie  "turbas"  attempted  to  break  up  the 
demonstration  but  were  outnumbesed  by 
the  students  involved  in  the  protest  PaUan 
Gustavo  Betancour  was  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Leon 
and  Chinandega  and  was  involved  in  orga- 
nising the  demonstration.  He  is  now  a  refu- 
gee in  Honduras.  He  describes  the  foUowing 
incident: 

"I  am  here  [in  Choluteca  Honduras]  and 
fled  poUtlcal  persecution  becauw  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Sodal  Democratie  Psrty.  We 
had  a  proteat  one  week  befbn  Arturo  Crux 
arrived.  In  this  demonstration  then  wen 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  fhwimnd  stu- 
dents. Tlie  Mercantn  rollfgp  had  afted  me 
to  otganlw  a  protest  against  mlUtary  con- 
scription. The  Handinistss  arrived  at  this 
school  and  carried  a  Ust  of  aU  thow  who 
would  aerve  in  the  military.  We  organiaed  a 
peaceful  demonstration  becauw  we  didnt 
want  to  serve.  We  didnt  want  to  UU  our 
brothos  and  we  wanted  aU  this  to  end.  We 
started  the  proteat  and  took  to  the  streets. 
Sinw  the  "divine  mobs"  couldnt  attack  ub 
becauw  then  wen  only  a  few,  they  called 
in  to  Leon  and  Managua  Clow  to  lOM 
turtas  arrived  In  IFA  troop  transports. 
Neuly  an  the  schools  were  there  with  us. 
The  streets  were  fuU  of  students,  fathers. 
The  turbas  arrived  and  started  hitting  us 
with  dubs.  The  poUw  not  only  dldnt  stop 
them  but  Joined  in  to  hdp  them  attadi  us. 
As  I  told  you  before,  this  was  a  peaceful 
demonstration  against  the  military  aervtee. 
During  the  demonstration  a  giri  had  her 
throat  sUt  Many  people  mw  that  a  CDS 
woman  who  works  in  the  market  had  done 
it  The  Sandinlstaa  said  ahe  had  been  as- 
phyxiated, but  how  oould  she  be  asphyxiat- 
ed with  aU  the  blood  aU  over.  There  were 
Journalists  fnm  La  Prenm  but  they  oen- 
swed  the  paper  so  we  couldnt  read  about 
it" 

Four  students  from  Chinandega  substanti- 
ated Fabian's  story  about  the  murder  of  the 
giri.  Two  of  the  students  were  Interviewed 
in  the  Jacaleapa  refugee  camp  and  the 
others  were  interviewed  In  TeupeeenU. 


Eduardo  and  Maritza  Pereln  left  Nicara- 
gua May  19.  1984.  They  Uved  in  an  aldea 
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called  "iMM  Plajraa"  In  Nuevo  Segovia.  OH- 
via'a  family  wauMnt  adl  tbeir  mtai  to  the 
gwemment  cooperatite  itow  in  the  ana  in 
which  they  Uved.  Thia  incident  oceurad  on 
Jttneat.lMS: 

"OllTia'a  tether.  Alejandro,  would  not 
accept  Uie  low  price  which  the  lovemment 
offered  hiai  for  hto  graina.  Wlien  he  refuied 
to  aeO  them  the  grain  at  that  price  they  aid 
they  would  fone  him  to.  The  next  day  the 
■-~«-*->—  antved  at  OUvtal  home  and 
loreed  their  way  Into  the  home.  Alejandro 
and  Oltvla'a  two  tarothen  were  taken  out  to 
tlie  back  of  the  houae.  One  teother  man- 
aced  to  eacape  through  the  oora  fidd.  The 
father  and  aon  were  pot  againat  the  Houae 
and  ahot.  Thoae  who  wltnamad  the  alwoting 
were  OUria'a  oMther.  a  neiglilMr  giri  about 
»  ycua  oU  and  OUvia'a  brother  that  had 
cacaped.  She  aald  they  had  can*  to  the 
howe  to  teach  her  Cither  to 
not  ever  adi  hie  pain  to  anyone  but 

Rodrignea  Sanrhta  fn»  lADfa.  Nueva 
Segovia  la  another  peamnt  ffeimer  who  felt 
by  the  flanillnlBta  cooperative 


of  atorlea  currently  coming  out  of  Nicara- 
gua. The  people  fed  betrayed  by  their  gov- 
ernment and  by  the  intematicoal  oooununl- 
ty  aa  a  whole.  They  aro  very  cautloua  about 
■moll III!  out  againat  a  government  they  fOel 
haa  control  of  the  International  humanitari- 
an groupa  aa  well  aa  the  lnt«natianal  jour- 


"The  SandtadiU  reglDw  made  life 
ble.  Before  there  waa  a  ftae 
If  you  a^  your  grain  without 
theyll  throw  yon  in  jafl.  Many  of  my 
jailed  for  doiiw  that.  I  left 
1 1  reaUnd  that  the  Sandi- 
the  working 


The  t^iwHr**  coming  aerom  the  border 
told  na  that  they  are  immured,  through  the 
edueattaoal  ayatcm.  to  work  on  the  eoopera- 
ttvaa.  A  commoB  fading  aDBCOg  theae  youth 
19a.  "If  you  dOBt  cut  coffee  and  cotton 
then  you  are  not  advanced  into  the  next 
grade." 


Aa  atatod  in  the  introduetkm.  we  have 
tried  to  fUlow  the  guiddinea  of  objective  re- 
■seept  lor  certain  political  and  dvic 
In  Klcaragua.  wo  randomly  aetected 
an  other  aourcM  from  which  we  wrote  thia 
report  The  teatlmwilM  were  checked 
ai^lnat  other  atattaa  to  verify  their  accura- 
cy. Many  Iwlliwilio  were  diwarded  In  thia 
proeeaa.  The  liolliitiailiB  uaed  In  thia  docu- 
mentary repcoaent  common  themea  encoun- 
tered during  the  InwtJgatlnna  Thia  report 
li  baaed  on  permnal  teattmnnlea  given  to  ua. 
We  uaed  only  a  few  examplee  to  llluatrate 
the  aboaee  we  heard  during  our  biterviewa. 
We  have  many  more  which  would  further 


nam  the  100^  of  Intervlewa  conducted  we 
coneiude  that  the  Sandhrtata  regime  haa 
aystcmatieally  rBpreawd  thoae  mearaguana 
who  are  not  In  aupport  of  their  government 

The  Sandtnirta  government  haa  loat  popu- 
larity among  the  mcaragnan  people  and  haa 
attempted  to  retain  it'a  atronghoM  In  Nlca- 
ragoa  throng  the  uee  of  force  and  terror. 

Thoae  groupa  moat  affected  by  the  Sandi- 
niata's  ajpstematic  uae  of  force  and  reprea- 


Rehgioua  groupa.  mpwially  evangelic  and 
pentecoetal  movementa; 

Peaaanta  not  willing  to  farm  cooperativea 
or  aell  food  In  the  government; 

Teenage  youth  from  IS  yean  and  older 
not  waling  to  aerve  in  the  military. 

Civic  and  political  organiaationa  which 
dont  aupport  the  poUdm  of  the  govern- 
ment and 

Nicaraguana  not  actively  Involved  in  pro- 
mottaig    the    growth    of    the    Sandinlata 

There  la  an  underlying  fear  among  all  the 
Nicaraguana  Interviewed  which  should  be 
mentioned  In  order  to  explain  the  diversity 


Many  refugeea  aaid  it  waa  too 
to  UU  viaiton  about  their  experieaoea  while 
tiiey  were  atiU  tai  mcaragna.  Othera  amn- 
tiooed  how  they  told  reporten  and  Sandl- 
nlBU  offldala  that  their  aona  and  daoghten 
had  been  kfckiapped  by  the  Oontraa  when  In 
reality  they  had  fled  the  country  voluntar- 
Ity  or  had  jolnad  the  Oontraa  themadvea. 
TO  lie  waa  the  only  way  for  them  to  avoid 
We  believe  the  type  of  ayatemaHr 
1  teitttutad  by  the  Sandintataa  haa 
In  keeping  much  of  thia  in- 
formation from  leaving  Mearagua. 

We  aak  human  ritfiU  organtrntJona  and 
jouraaUata  to  talk  to  refugeee  in  Bondnraa 
and  OoaU  Rica.  If  they  do  thia.  a  new  aide 
of  the  oonfUet  In  Nicaragua  will  become 
even  more  apparent  If  groupa  eiioaae  to 
fimtif^**  to  Ignore  the  cauam  of  the  steady 
■tream  of  refugeea  and  the  atorlea  they 
bring,  reportori  and  human  rlghta  aetiviits 
wiU  not  be  dotaig  juatice  to  truth,  nor  to  the 
common  people  of  Nicaragua. 

a  1850 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwm]. 

Mr.  McKWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just  like  to  un- 
deraoore  something  that  the  gentle- 
man Just  said  moments  ago  about  a 
Nlcaraguan  dtlsen  who  was  murdered 
under  the  Sandlnlsta  government.  He 
was  taken  out  into  the  mountains  or 
elsewhere  and  left  to  be  found  and 
then  was  attributed,  his  death,  to 
Contra  activity. 

I  would  like  to  augment  that  with  In- 
f  ormatl<m  that  I  received  upon  a  visit 
to  El  Salvador  In  meeting  with  the 
Human  Rights  Ccnnmlsslon  and 
others,  who  explained  to  us  how  that 
whenever  there  Is  support  for  the  pro- 
democratic  forces,  that  the  left  guer- 
rillas can,  at  will,  murder  anyone,  in- 
discriminately: throw  than  on  the 
steps  of  the  local  news  bureau  or  any 
of  the  International  news  organlia- 
tlons;  point  to  that  as  activity  by  the 
death  squad,  that  then  gets  full  cover- 
age across  the  globe  as  death  squad  ac- 
tivity. It  leaves  the  prodeoiocraUc 
profreedom  forces  In  the  position  of 
having  to  Justify  why  this  activity 
went  on. 

That  has  been  so  suooesaful  in  El 
Salvador  and  has  been  brought  to  a 
successful  art  in  Nicaragua  where  now 
they  have  formed  Contra  forces  in  the 
Sandlnlsta  Army.  The  Sandlnlsta 
Army  dresses  up  as  though  they  are 
freedom  flghters;  they  enter  a  village; 
declare  themselves  as  prodemocratlc, 
profreedom  Contras;  of  course,  they 
are  warmly  received  by  the  dtiaens  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  village.  Once  they 
have  Identified  who  the  potential  sup- 
porters of  the  Contra  forces  would  be. 
they  then  herd  them  into  the  center 
of  town;  murder  them,  and  then  leave. 


Of  oourge,  an  international  news 
bureau  that  were  to  reenter  that  vil- 
lage; were  to  poae  the  question  to  the 
wives  or  mothers  or  surviving  children 
of  the  murdered  dttens  of  Nicaragua, 
would  then  report  that  the  Contras 
came  Into  our  village,  they  murdered 
the  men.  the  women  and  the  dilldren. 
and  they  left  That  has  been  a  very 
successful  tactic  and  I  can  say  that 
over  this  following  weekend,  those 
forces  that  are  antldemoeratle.  pro- 
Communist,  pro4andinlgta  will  at- 
tempt to  uae  that  Oonmunlst  tactic  In 
every  conceivable  fashion  over  these 
next  73  hoan.  They  will  attempt  to 
broadcast  It  on  televlsfcm  and  on  radio. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  that  particular  tacUe  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  UVntOSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  raising  that  fact  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  might  say  that  I  Just 
spoke  with  a  dtlaen  of  Nicaragua  not 
more  than  2  days  ago  and  he  detailed 
the  same  account  to  me.  In  fact,  he 
named  the  Individual  In  charge  of  that 
Sandlnlsta  squad.  Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  remember  his  last  name,  but 
his  first  name  was  Irene.  I-r^-n-e.  I 
will  get  his  last  name  tor  the  Raooao 
so  that  we  can  supplement  the  Raooas 
for  posterity. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  pointing 
that  out  I  might  also  say  that  these 
incidents  have  been  donimented  on  a 
regular  basis.  There  Is  adequate  testi- 
mony If  only  pe(H>le  want  to  sit  down 
and  listen  to  it  There  are  plenty  of 
people  in  Nicaragua  who  will  talk 
about  this  stuff. 

D  1900 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  Just  come 
back  from  Managiia  I  have  spoken  to 
lots  and  lots  of  people  on  my  own.  and 
I  can  teU  you  that  all  of  the  stories  I 
have  heard  fltun  the  pec^rie  who  do 
not  favor  the  Sandlnlsto  regime  back 
up,  oonflim.  corroborate  exactly  what 
is  in  this  report  by  these  two  Morman 
mlsskmaries.  Wesley  Smith  and  Rich- 
ard Rygg. 

I  might  also  add  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  trend  of,  well,  a  whole  stream  of 
American  dtisens  and  Internationals, 
r-^w^iana  and  other  people  fnnn 
Western  Europe  who  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  by  the  Nlcaraguan  government, 
the  Sandlnlsto  government,  the  Stalln- 
ista  government,  to  get  cheap  airline 
fares  to  fly  to  Nicaragua  to  watch  a 
dog-and-pony  show  put  on  by  the  Nlc- 
araguan government  and  come  back 
and  blast  the  United  SUtes  and  blast 
anybody  who  would  try  to  help  the 
Contra  movement. 

But  the  fact  is  that  is  a  trumped-up 
charge  and  those  people  are  either 
being  suckers  or  overtly  allowing 
themselves  to  be  used  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government,  because  if  anybody 
is  truly  interested  in  the  plight  of  the 


Nlcaraguan  peoble.  they  need  only 
read  this  objective  report  by  these  two 
young  missionaries  who  went  down 
with  no  bias  whatsoever  and  came 
ba^  with  this  aiiaxlng  aooount  of  one 
atrodty  after  another,  perpetrated  by 
the  Sandlnlsta.  ^e  Stallnlsta  govern- 
ment, against  th^  pe<H>le  of  Nlegragua. 

REPORT  ON  Resolution  pro- 
viding FOU  CONSmSRATION 
OF  HOUSE  jpiNT  RESOLUTION 
239,  TO  APF90VE  THE  OBUOA- 
TION  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  SUFPGRTING  MILITARY 
OR  PARiljilLITART  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  NfCARAOUA 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  sublnltted  a  privileged 
report  (R^>t  Not  99-M)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  llO)  providing  for  the 
consideration  ot  the  Joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  »9)  1|o  anmove  the  obllga- 
tl<m  of  funds  atrallaUe  under  Public 
Law  9S-47S  for  supporting  military  or 
paramilitary  op#raUons  In  Nicaragua, 
which  was  refetied  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  cmlergd  to  be  printed. 


■  referred  to 
1  ordered  to  be 


REPORT  ON  kUSOLUnON  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CON8IDBRATION 
OF  HJt.  30681  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE,  THE  jUA  INFORMATION 
AGENCT,  Aia>  THE  BOARD  OF 
INTERNATIGif AL  BROADCAST- 
ING AUTHORIZATIONS.  1988 
AND  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER,  j  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  sulanltted  a  privileged 
mmrt  (Rept  Nci  99-411)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  137)  providing  for  the 
cimslderatloo  of  Ithe  bOl  (HJL  3088)  to 
authorise  apprfquriatloas  for  fiscal 
yean  1986  and  ,1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Inf<Hmatloo 
Agmcy,  the  Btiard  of  International 
Broadcasting,  yid  for  otho'  purposes, 
which  was  referivd  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  ARCHBISHOP 
OF  IJIANAGUA 

The  SPBAKSl  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  lof  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Catlfotnla  [Mr.  Dobwait] 
Is  recognlaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNANI  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  as  I  k»M  this  morning  In 
opening  ronarili  during  a  1-minute 
speech,  we  are  Entering  a  vny  tense 
period  In  the  hktory  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  S^tes.  We  are  going  to 
begin  that  ten^e  period.  It  appears, 
with  a  statement  on  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Ri<A  McIniSyre.  fnun  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiakia,  who  was  twice  cer- 
tified as  the  winner  of  his  congression- 
al election  last  November  6,  is  going  to 
be  seated  amopgat  us  here  in  this 
body. 

I  am  afraid  tl|e  way  events  seem  to 
be  coming  dowit  in  that  story  that  a 
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lot  of  good  will  is  going  to  be  lost  in 
this  House  and  there  will  be  much 
hard  feeling.  The  timing  could  not 
have  been  worse,  and  I  was  afraid  this 
was  going  to  happen:  That  It  would 
come  In  ooojunetlon  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  toward  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  support  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  iiolldes  in  Cmtral 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Because  of  the  late  hour  tonight, 
and  our  staff  of  recordos  and  derks 
here,  as  usual  working  so  hard  and 
betaig  so  patient,  and  all  of  our  bril- 
liant staff  members  In  the  two  doak- 
rooms.  I  am  going  to  defer  much  of 
what  I  wanted  to  say  tonight  about 
the  Nlcaraguan  problem  to  Monday 
night,  but  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Rkc»b  for  my  colleagues  to  read,  and 
hopefully  a  handful  will  read,  because 
I  have  this  hmTlble  feeling  that  we  are 
talkbig  past  one  another  on  this  issue, 
and  that  nobody  will  listen  to  the 
thoughtful  comment  on  the  opposing 
side  that' each  of  us  take  on  this  issue 
of  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  .democratic 
resistance  forces,  as  I  choose  to  call 
them. 

I  am  trying  not  to  do  that.  I  am 
trying  to  uiten  to  the  doctmientation 
of  the  atrodties  on  the  other  side  and 
aeek.  out  truth,  because  very  rarely  is 
anything  in  life  black  and  white,  there 
are  alvkys  shades  of  gray;  however.  I 
have  thte  feeling  that  those  in  the 
leadership  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  dosed 
their  minds  completely  to  the  fact 
that  then  may  be  as  many  atrodties 
on  the  side  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Managua  as  there  were  earlier 
when  the  Contras  were  first  out  in  the 
field  and  they  had  not  developed  the 
dlsdpline  of  a  military  structure,  as  I 
believe  they  have  now. 

I  also,  like  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana who  Just  Qx>ke,  Mr.  Lxvxhostoh, 
have  Just  returned  In  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  from  three  countries  In  Cen- 
tral America.  It  was  my  eighth  trip  in 
Just  4  years  to  that  region,  and  I  had 
probably  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
interviews  in  Managua  with  the  archi- 
bistuv  of  that  archdiocese.  Archbish- 
op Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo. 

I  said  when  I  returned  on  April  3  In 
this  Chamber  that  I  have  never  met  a 
mora  courageous  man  in  this  Hemi- 
aphero.  and  I  mean  that  Here  is  a 
man  who  truly  accepts  the  full  respon 
slbnity  of  bebg  the  shepherd  of  his 
flock  there  and  he  has  been  the  presi- 
dent alternately  of  all  the  nine  bish- 
ops In  Nicaragua,  and  the  things  he 
told  Die  In  a  long  interview  that  I  sat 
in  m  with  Congressman  Vnt  WnxR  of 
Minnesota  sharing  the  questioning 
with  me.  fortunately  was  tape  record- 
ed and  has  been  carefully  transcribed 
so  that  we  could  bring  back  for  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  to  this  chamber  in 
depth  the  ronariu  of  the  arohbishop. 
the  only  arohbishop  of  the  nine  in 
Nlcangua. 


The  interview  was  conducted,  the 
dialog  on  Mareh  30, 1985,  and  I  would 
like  to  submit  that  for  the  RaooKD: 

Ivmnrasw    wtm   Amdaamor   Oaunm    r 

BaAvo,  MUMOUA.  Nrcuuens.  Mabcb.  SO. 
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Siaa«,  HumiLZT  ti  FuoaMS, 
St  Paul.  MN.  April  li.  IMS. 
Mr.  FkAmc  Obavbs. 
47t  WoodUaim. 
SL  PmO.  MN. 

Oua  Ma.  GaAvaa:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  conaidertaig  us  to  do  the  translation  of 
the  tape  taken  from  the  interview  with  the 
ArchUahop  Obando  y  Brxro  of  Nicaragua. 

Preaent  at  the  Interview  were  Congress- 
man  V\a  W^ba.  R-Mtameaota.  Congressman 
Robert  Doraan.  R-Califoniia  and  Ftank 
Graves  National  committeeman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Republican  Party  of  MInneaota. 
Alao  preaent  were  Jade  Meeka,  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Yin  Weber  in  Minnesota.  Brian  Bar- 
nett  Administrative  Asristant  to  Bob 
Dornan.  Lynn  Bouchey.  Director  of  the 
CouncD  of  Inter  American  Securltyr  and  the 
intenweter.  Because  of  difficulties  In  distin- 
guishing the  individuals  asking  questions, 
we  have  not  identified  them  Individually  in 
the  transcript  Most  questions  were  adted 
by  Robert  Dornan.  VIn  Weber,  and  Ftank 
Oravea. 

IMS  Interview  took  place  on  March  M.  at 
the  residence  of  Archbishop  Obando  y 
Brava  It  began  at  1:30  pju.  and  laated  for 
more  than  00  minutes.  Hie  trenslation  as 
represented  in  the  attaidied  tranacrfpt  is  as 
accurate  as  we  could  make  it  However, 
there  are  proUema  with  the  audio  tape,  in 
that  at  times  too  many  people  areveaking 
at  once  and  quite  a  few  timm  the  instanta- 
neous translation  supeiimposM  the  Bitfish 
over  the  Bpanlsh  Occasionally  neither  are 
Intelligible.  In  such  cases,  where  translation 
is  not  possible,  we  have  attempted  to  con- 
struct "the  sense  of  the  converaation"  based 
upon  contextual  continuity.  Sudi  psmagfii 
are  Indicated  by  nndwUnlng  the  aection  in 
question.  In  most  cases  we  liare  translated 
directly  from  the  Spanlah  Whenever  the 
original  ^lanlsb  has  been  unintelligible,  we 
have  used  the  Enidlxh  version  of  tlie  inter- 
preter. 

We  have,  in  some  caaes,  rearranged  the 
punctuation  and  the  structure  of  some  of 
the  paragraphs  to  nuike  them  more  Intelllsi- 
Ue  for  Uie  Eoillsh  reader.  In  no  Instances 
have  the  meaning  of  the  statements  been 
changed. 

Thank  you  again  for  using  the  services  of 
Sara.  Hundley  ft  Plores. 
Sincerely, 

l&nuqus  Sbbba. 

Prctio^nt, 

BsAVo:  No  doubt  that  groups  from  the 
United  States  come  here,  and  some  of  these 
groups  are  alreadytncjudiced  and  have  con- 
tacts with  the  Antonio  Valdlvleab  Center, 
which  Is  an  ecumenical  center  in  the  sense 
that  they  represent  both  Catludic  and 
Protestant  groups,  but  they  support  the 
government  This  Is  the  institute  of  the 
Ftvular  Church.  At  the  bare  gram  roots 
level  this  Fibular  Church  does  not  have  any 
force,  but  it  does  at  the  propaganda  level 
and  it  has  many  dollars  and  for  the  most 
part  these  groups  from  the  United  States 
come  to  this  Cmter.  The  Center  distorts  a 
little  bit  the  Infonnaticm  and  they  go  back 
to  the  United  States  saying  tliat  this  is  a 
marvelous  system.  Some  c«Hne  to  find  the 
truth,  but  the  groups  who  come  already 
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prejudloed  rarely  change  their  way  of  think- 
ing 

Unmnvaim:  Do  you  think  that  they  al- 
ready eoine  with  a  doaed  mind? 

B:  Some  groupa  have  already  taken  a  poai- 
tlon.  When  they  ^vcak  toua  they  takeade- 
fenahre  attitude  aupportlnc  the  Bandlnlita 
tovemment.  We  have  alao  kroucht  some 
Biabopa  Iron  the  United  Statea.  ao  they  will 
know  the  realltiea  and  we  have  facilitated 
their  meetinga  with  different  groupa.  We 
have  been  visited  recently  by  the  Archbish- 
op of  New  York.  O'OoomH'.  the  ArchMahop 
of  Waahington.  Hiekey.  Bishop  John 
Olfally  and  the  Biahop  of  Corpus  ChrlstL 
We  have  helped  them  to  meet  with  people 
who  have  different  ways  of  thinking.  I  have 
reeognlaed  that  the  Sandtnlswrhave  carried 
out  a  great  amount  df  propagandaxnot  only 
in  Nicaragua,  but  alao  In  Europe.^  have 
been  to  Oermany  and  Italy.  I  thinpc  they 
have  many  sounding  boards.  Int 
communism  has  given  them  a  gre4t^deal  of 
support. 

I:  Did  not  ArchMsbop  Roach  i^t  Nk»ra- 
gua?  '\ 

B:  He  was  here  for  three  days/last  year. 

L  He  has  always  been  supportive  of  the 
Bandinirtas  and  critical  of^Prealdent 
Reagan,  but  when  he  returned  from  hia  visit 
with  you.  he  said  that  there  was  no  choice 
but  for  the  American  Bishops  to  support 
the  Bishops  of  Nicaragua.  This  was  per- 
ceived by  most  people  as  a  change  in  his  po- 
altloa  and  that  statement  was  very  helirful 
to  gukK  people  from  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try. As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  help  that 
you  can  provide  to  us  in  your  cooversation 
with  American  Bisbopa,  we  need  them  to 
make  thoae  kiqd  of  statements  they  have 
not  made  before. 

B:  Some  American  Wlahops  have  priests 
who  advise  them  a  little  bit  inclined  toward 
the  left  and  I  think  that  theae  prlesU  play 
an  important  role  and  they  always  come 
here  with  them.  There  arc  MaryknoDs. 
Brian  Hdieir  is  always  with  them  and  they 
are  inclined  toward  the  left.  Oalllvan  is  an- 
other one. 

I:  Brian  is  the  one  who  wrote  the  letter  on 
capitalism  and  nuclear  arms.  He  is  the 
brains  behind  this  group.  He  is  machiavil- 
Uan. 

B:  The  Bishops  in  the  United  SUtes  say 
on  the  one  hand  that  they  are  in  agreement 
with  the  Biahops  in  Nicaragua,  but  on  the 
other  hand  that  they  cannot  Justify  Rea- 
gan's p(dky.  I  think  that  they  are  also 
under  great  pressure  in  the  VA  They  told 
us  to  stop  wwrilug.  "Dont  worry  about 
what  we  say  in  tb^  United  States.  We  are 
under  very  strong  pressure".  On  the  other 
hand  the  Sbndinistas  send  groups  there  and 
also  the  MaryknollB  are  very  powerful. 

I:  Isnt  that  sayliw:  dont  mind  us  if  we 
hurt  you  with  what  we  say  in  the  United 
States  because  we  have  prtsiuna.  We  are 
supposed  to  lead. 

I:  We  are  elected.  We  are  the  onea  who 
have  to  worry  about  the  country.  We  are  ac- 
countable only  to  the  Holy  FMher  and  to 
Ood. 

B:  But  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  pres- 
sure and  Sandinistas  visit  all  these  Bishops 
and  Archbiabops  and  aend  the  newspaper 
"Barricada"  to  them.  And  thle  is  the  kind  of 
InformatlaB  that  each  Sanrtinlsia  amhassa- 
dor  takea  and  not  only  to  the  Bishops  of  the 
United  Statea.  but  also  to  other  Bishops  and 
cardinals  of  South  America. 

I:  Wheie  Is  nuher  Fena? 

B:  He  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

L-  Is  he  in  danger? 

B:  No,  we  have  protected  him.  but  to  live 
here  is  always  dangerous. 


I:  Have  you  gone  to  his  church  and  said 
with  him? 

B:  We  have  been  in  mam  together.  We  are 
very  good  friends. 

I:  Have  you  had  to  telephone  Daniel 
Ortega? 

L  Well,  when  he  was  arrested  we  tried  to 
eatablish  a  dialogue  with  Tomas  Borge.  He 
promised  us  that  he  would  not  do  anything 
to  him.  but  that  very  same  day  be  sent  a 
mob  (turbas)  that  beat  some  of  the  people 
who  were  at  the  church.  Then  we  limited 
ourselves  to  public  statements  and  after  a 
few  months  he  was  set  free. 

I:  Was  he  beaten  In  priaon? 

B:  He  was  under  bouse  arrest  in  the  semi- 
nary. He  was  there  for  a  few  months, 

I:  Is  your  seminary  allowed  to  operate 
here  to  train  your  people? 

B:  Tea.  for  the  time  being  we  are  giving 
the  philoaophical  orientatloa  that  we  want. 
We  have  asked  the  government  that  they  be 
excuaed  from  military  service. 

t  Have  they  threatened  you? 

B:  Wen  we  have  to  send  them  the  list  to 
see  If  they  are  going  to  excuse  them  from 
the  military  draft. 

t  Is  that  still  up  ta)  the  air? 

B:  For  the  moment  it  has  been  resolved. 

t  Let's  come  back  to  the  Popular  Churdi 
(Iltaia  Popular).  Do  the  priesU  of  the  Pop- 
ular Church  say  they  are  not  under  your 
dtadpUne  as  the  shepherd  of  Nicaragua? 

B:  According  to  their  public  statements 
they  are  in  mmmiminn  with  the  Pope.  But 
this  is  only  of  a  tactical  nature  becauae  in 
reality  they  follow  a  sectarian  politics.  Tliey 
support  the  government  in  everything,  even 
if  it  meaiM  going  agalnrt  the  Pope  himself. 

I:  Have  they  said  thfe  to  you? 

B:  Tbey  have  said  it  through  the  newspa- 
pers. For  insfanrr.  when  the  Pope  declared 
himself  against  the  participation  of  prlesU 
in  the  council  of  ministers,  these  priests 
were  sgainst  the  orders  of  the  Pope.  They 
have  very  strongly  critidaed  the  Bishops 
publicly. 

L  How  many  priests  are  in  the  Popular 
Church? 

B:  There  are  about  ten  NIcaraguana.  but 
there  are  Canadlana,  Spaniards,  and  other 
foreigners. 

I:  How  many  Americans? 

B:  Tbere  are  South  Americans  and  North 
Americans.  There  are  some  nuns  and  mlests 
who  come  from  all  over  to  organte  semi- 
nars. They  are  sort  of  traveling  in  a  labora- 
tory. 

I:  Dont  they  come  to  you  when  they 
arrive?  Dont  they  come  for  fadlitlea? 

B:  That  is  arranged  by  the  Popular 
Church.  They  organise  semlnan  in  the  Val- 
dhrieso  Center,  the  Histonc  Institute  and 
they  leave  making  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  sohitloa  Is  Marxiat-Leninlsm 
MiH  struggling  because  Marxist-Leninism 
advocates  daas  struggle. 

I:  We  probably  have  some  more  technical 
questkms  but  let  sse  get  a  Uttle  phUooophl- 
cal  now.  Our  Blabops  that  we  love  are  in  re- 
demption, not  in  revolution;  they  dont  go 
around  recommending  bombs  or  guerrilla 
movements,  they  dont  talk  about  Jesus,  so 
we  have  no  Bishops  on  our  side.  Those  who 
have  to  be  secular,  political  and  paid  for 
(unintelligible)  but  the  prieoU  into  revolu- 
tion, defend  killing,  terrorism,  bombs  and 
they  defend  atheistic  governments.  Moscow 
or  Cuba.  How  can  we  win?  If  our  Biahops 
are  sUent  and  these  priests  slap  the  Bishops 
face,  do  what  they  want  and  aak  me  to  pay 
for  their  clothes,  their  food,  their  houses, 
their  gasoline  and  their  car.  I  am  very  frus- 
trated. 


B:  There  is  no  doubt.  I  have  been  in  meet- 
ings with  American  Bishops  fKMn  CXXJL 
and  they  demand  that  the  UA  diann.  I 
think  that  it  is  alao  neessaary  to  diaaim  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  if  you  only  disarm 
one  part  it  becomaa  very  dangeroua.  There 
ara  groupa  of  priests  who  think  that  Marx- 
Ist-LenlniBm  can  be  used  to  interpret  aodal. 
politieal  and  economic  rsallties.  Ignoring,  so 
they  claim.  Ideology.  But  It  is  impossible  to 
define  it  this  way,  because  tbey  accept  clam 
Ideology  and  they  arrive  at  the  ronclusion 
that  the  end  juatifles  the  means. 

I:  Have  aome  of  theae  priests  lost  their  iro- 
catkm? 

B:  They  deny  it.  but  in  pcactloe  tbey  are 
orientated  toward  marxism,  yaa.  they  are 
mandst. 

t  Do  any  of  the  "nine  comandantes"  go  to 
churdi.  go  to  communion  or  go  to  eonfes- 
sioo? 

B:  Ko,  none  of  them. 

I:  Does  Miguel  de  Sooto  stai  go  to  ehureta? 

B:  Well,  it  mi^t  be  that  he  goea  to 
church  in  the  United  States,  but  here  in 
Nicaragua.  I  have  never  seen  him  In  any 
church. 

I:  We  were  dismssing  before  coming  here, 
the  statua  of  the  priests  in  the  government; 
de  Seoto.  Cardenal  etc  According  to 
fiommon  law.  what  is  their  status  within  the 
church? 

B:  This  problem  was  handled  by  the  Vati- 
can with  the  BIsbop  superior  of  these 
people,  naturally  the  Hcdy  See  stated  that 
pricats  must  not  occupy  ministerial  posl- 
tioos  within  the  governments.  During  the 
first  stage,  the  Holy  See  extorted  the  Btah- 
ops  of  Nicaragua  to  have  a  dialogue  with 
these  individuals  and  wc  concluded  with 
them,  that  as  long  as  tbey  were  mamben  of 
the  council  of  ministers,  they  would  not  be 
shie  to  exerdse  their  priestly  dutisa  nefther 
publlcally  nor  privately.  During  the  saoood 
stage,  the  Holy  See  asked  them  to  resign 
from  their  posts  but  they  rafuaed.  They  are 
suspended,  yet  they  continue  on  their  Jobs. 

t  What's  the  differenoe  between  the  first 
stage  and  the  second  one? 

B:  In  the  flnt  stage,  legally  they  could  not 
be  suspended  (a  divine).  It  was  agreed  with 
them  that  as  long  as  tbey  were  menbets  of 
the  oouneO  of  ministers,  they  could  not  ex- 
erdse their  priestly  duties,  whether  public 
or  private.  In  the  second  'itage.  they  were 
told  that  if  tbey  did  not  leave  their  post, 
they  would  be.  •  •  • 

I:  A  decree  from  the  Vatican. 

B:  Ftom  the  Vatican  or  the  Bishops,  some 
of  them  are  iWnresan,  like  Bmesto  Canlfnal 
His  Bishop  was  instructed  to  send  him  a 
decree  stating  that  if  he  didnt  leave  his  po- 
sition in  fifteen  days  he  would  be  suspend- 
ed. He  answered  refusing  to  do  so  because 
be  was  going  to  be  faithful  to  the  revolu- 
tion. 

L-  Feraando  Cardenal  is  the  minister  of 
Education  and  bneato  is  •  *  • 

B:  Bmesto  Is  minlstw  of  Culture  and  a  di- 
ocesan priest.  Fernando  was  a  Jesuit  priest 
and  he  was  expelled  by  the  Jesuits. 

I:  According  to  common  law  tbey  are  all 
forbidden  to  exerdse  their  priesthood. 

B:  They  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  legally. 

t  The  next  step;  If  tbey  did  something  dis- 
loyal to  the  Pope,  would  be  to  defrock  tbem. 

B:  An  additional  step  would  be  for  them  to 
lose  their  priesthood  in  a  legal  aenae.  A 
priest  may  loae  legally  his  status  of  priest- 
hood through  a  very  grave  fault  and  when 
there  la  a  reacript  (offidal  written  order) 
from  the  Holy  See.  But  this  reecript  can 
only  be  given  by  the  Vatican  and  no  Bishop 
can  give  it.  Things  are  kind  of  tranqulllsing, 
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but  their  status  dt  priesthood  can  legally  be 
taken  away  from  |hem. 

I:  One  more  st4p  could  be  exoommunlea- 
tlon. 

B:  The  worat  tUng  you  can  do  la  to  take 
away  their  state  df  priesthood. 

L  Haa  thta  beed  suggested  to  the  Vatican? 

B:  The  Vatican  has  remained  silent  about 
it 

I:  But  they  art  still  thlnUv  about  the 
whole  matter. 

B:  I  thought  thgt  the  Vatican  waa  going  to 
continue  glvtiw.  ibut  they  Just  have  been 


I  on  what  they  have  read  In  the  Bible. 
Is  that  what  Is  happening? 
B:  I  dont  know  if  I  am  following  your 


L  If  Fstber  Fena  is  ever  beaten  to  death 
by  the  'turbaa  fUvinas",  would  the  Pope 
move  swiftly? 

B:  It  depends  o«i  the  information  rseeived 
by  the  Holy  mhte  because,  tbe  flnt  person 
in  the  church  to  tefend  a  prieat  must  be  bis 


L  These  people  who  come  here  with  their 
prejudice:  tbey  ^e  coming  here  to  rdnf oroe 
their  prcjudlee.  'tbey  come  back  to  Minne- 
sota to  prcodi  to  the  Lutheran  ooogngatlan 
and  their  nirasBih  is  that  tbetc  an  now  in 
Nicaragua  two  churches;  the  rich  drarefa 
and  the  people's  bhurch.  and  they  say  that 
the  rich  church.;  the  tradttkmal  dinreh.  Is 
out  of  touch  with  the  people  and  has  no  fol- 
lowing any  more  because  everybody  Is  going 
to  the  Popular  dhurdi.  Thai  I  hear  tarn 
other  people  thi*  this  is  a  He.  So  I  would 
like  to  bear  tronl  you  the  ArdiMibap.  what 
thetruthla. 

B:  That  la  thel  kind  of  propaganda  that 
the  Frente  Bandiiilsia  carries  out  In  tevor  of 
the  so  called  "Fitiular  Churdi".  but  thla  la 
not  the  reality.  U  you  are  here  tomorrow 
morning  in  Nicaragua,  you  can  eome  to 
mam  here  ati 
able  to 

stay  here  until 
around  ten 
here  until  Good  \ 
out  hundred 
the  Popular) 
only 
want 
be 


e  rupuiar  vnuii 
ly  a  f ew  people. 
tnt  to  organlaa 
it  CathoUe  0(1 : 


o'clock  and  you  will  be 
number  of  paopia.  If  you 
Thursday  yon  wfU  see 
people.  If  yourematai 
,  you  win  see  around 
twenty  thouaand.  while 
wai  be  able  to  assemble 
.  But  of  course  when  tbey 
a  show  of  pnhlle  display, 
not.  tbey  do  it  In  a  smaU 
churdi  to  give  |tbe  ImpriiBslon  that  it  is 
filled.  I  have  ba#n  out  in  the  eoontry  this 
weA  and  I  have  ^een  many  fanners  (eampe- 
sinos).  Obviously.  If  you  talk  about  the 


chuieb  of  the 
us.  We  have 
momlngi 
We  are  the 
any  acoem  to 
programs  are 


you  are  talking  about 
the  rural  areaa.  This 
with  the  sick  of  a  church, 
becauae  we  dont  have 
Our  CathoUe  radio 
by  the  government. 
But.  there  are  cettaln  prlesU  that  can  make 
uae  of  radio,  television  and  government 
newspapera  Thdy  can  say  anything  they 
want  to  while  wt  suffer  censorship  At  the 
economk;  levd  we  are  the  Churdi  without 
land  or  propertji.  We  must  live  tram  what 
the  leaden  want!  to  give  ua.  Tliere  an  some 
prlesU  that  receive  not  mon  than  fifty  did- 
lan  a  month.      ] 

I:  Does  the  Pobular  Church  get  money? 

B:  Tes.  last  fifu  the  Antonio  VakUi 
Center  received  half  a  million  dollara 

I:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  mora 
Geraldine  Mads»  told  me  and  a 
people,  that  to  the  unescapable 
of  the  BamUnlttV  that  the  people  who  now 
are  reading  the  tBtfble.  whether  it  is  in  the 
Fttpular  Churchi  or  the  other  one.  are  not 
being  deodved  %  marxist  rhethorlc.  When 
they  read  the  w«rd  of  Ood  they  will  aooner 
or  lat«^  see  the  buth  and  her  organisation 
"The  New  Kxod«s"  in  Wsshington.  most  of 
the  refugees  wtab  are  coming  from  Nicara- 
gua are  people  who  have  made  a  decision 


I:  The  point  is  tbat  she  says  that  the  wmd 
in  the  BiUe  overoomes  propaganda. 

B:  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
prlesU  from  the  Papular  Church  try  to  in- 
terpret the  Bible  from  a  marxist  viewpoint. 
A  good  »— — r**  of  this  is  their  interpreta- 
tion vl  the  passage  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
Imperialism  paased  by,  he  saw  him  wounded 
and  be  dosed  bis  eyes.  The  Churdi  passed 
by  and  also  dosed  her  eyes  and  did  nothing 
imta  the  Sandbilstas  Ftont  came,  cured  him 
and  boused  him.  Here  they  have  not  had 
too  nneh  suecem  becauae  the  Bishops  have 
exerdsed  great  leadership  and  they  are  be- 
lieved 1^  the  peoide.  That  has  stopped  them 
a  little  bit.  but  probably  with  time  the  gov- 
ewanent  may  pressure  the  people  and  take 
advantage  of  that  Now  they  are  having 
because  the  people  believe  the 


C  Bvidently.  their  tactic  of  mlsinteriiret- 
ing  the  Bible  is  backfiring.  It's  not  working. 

B:  No  doubt  this  baa  damaged  them  be- 
eaiae  we  have  been  dear  on  this.  Ton  csn 
not  betray  or  distort  Ood's  words.  We  have 
spoken  honestly,  even  though  that  we  are 
awan  that  thla  could  i^aoe  us  in  danger  of 
being  anBT^~'  by  the  "turbas"  (the  mob). 

I:  An  aU  the  Bishops  of  Nicaragua  in  total 
sirtidartty? 

B:  We  an  together.  Each  Bishop  has  a  dif- 
ferent teuipeiament  Some  are  more  inde- 
pendent othen  are  a  little  more  generous 
toward  the  government  But  when  it  comes 
to  a  pastoral  letter,  an  of  them  sign  It  Some 
TMt**"!^  are  more  combative,   othen  are 


I:  Biahop  Vega  is  like  a  rock. 

B.  Hk  balancrs  himself  out 

I:  Do  you  reodve  support  from  Rivera  y 
Damas  of  El  Salvador  and  the  rest  of  the 
BWwps  of  Central  America? 

B:  I  am  a  good  friend  of  Rivera  y  Damas. 
he  was  my  law  professor  and  we  are  from 
the  same  order,  the  Saleseans. 

I:  We  met  with  him  yesterday. 

B:  Tea.  we  are  friends.  He  ti  going 
through  a  very  different  situaicni.  but  we 
talked  recently.  We  were  in  Costa  lUca  and 
we  travded  together  on  the  same  plane.  I 
ten  him  my  experiences  and  he  tells  me  his. 
We  an  friends  but  our  dtuatlon  is  different 

I:  Do  you  have  a  friendship  with  Bishop 
O'Connor? 

B:  Tes.  I  have  been  a  guest  of  Bishop 
O'Coonor  twice  in  New  Tork. 

I:  So  you  were  meeting  him  for  the  first 
time? 

B:  No.  I  had  already  written  him  a  letter 
inviting  him  to  here. 

I:  Who  was  the  bom  of  that  committee, 
Bemardine  or  O'Connor? 

B:  O'Connor. 

I:  Was  it  oMvou*? 

B:  If  he  was  not  the  boss,  at  least  he  made 
it  look  Uke  he  was. 

I:  Is  Hiekey  more  realistic  about  It? 

B:  I  have  been  a  guest  of  his.  he  asked  me 
to  stay  at  his  house  if  I  visit  the  U.&  I  think 
that  be  understood  the  reality  a  lltUe 
better.  I  think  that  he  has  always  been  in- 
fluenced by  some  groups.  He  has  been  to 
Nicaragua  twice.  ' 

I:  He  is  a  problon  for  us  in  the  United 
States. 

B:  That's  becauae  he  has  pressure  groups 
there  and  be  greatly  admires  the  MaryknoU 
nuns. 

I:  He  feels  responsible  that  Jean  Donovan 
and  one  of  his  nuns  were  klUed  in  El  Salva- 


dor. They  were  from  Cleveland.  Did  be  tdl 
you  that? 

R-  No.  he  dkl  not  but  I  know  he  has  a  pte- 
ture  of  thoae  nuns  In  bis  bouse. 

I:  Another  problem  is  of  course  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  UA  Catholic- Conference 
and  that  means  Father  Hebeir.  and  that  is 
bad  news. 

I:  ArchMshop.  I  am  51  yean  old.  for  50 
yean.  priesU  and  nuns  were  my  heroes.  Last 
year,  in  coming  back  to  Congress,  eight 
nuns  and  priesU  told  a  Ue.  They  took  a  fun 
page  ad  In  a  newspaper,  stating  that  abor- 
tion was  not  important  and  Central  Amer- 
ica was  everything.  My  ptriitical  opponent* 
has  voted  for  abortion,  so  what  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  have  one  hundred 
and  twenty  six  Csthollcs,  They  are  many. 
An  the  Catholtes  who  vote  for  abortion, 
maybe  two  doaen  ot  them,  dont  go  to 
churdi  any  more,  laugh  at  thdr  Bisbops  on 
moral  issues,  Imt  love  the  Bisbops  on  Cen- 
tral America  and  dlaarmament  and  quote 
them  on  this  every  day.  Thoae  of  us  who 
practice  our  talth.  go  strong  on  moral  issues 
such  as  abortion,  narcotics  snd  pornogra- 
phy, find  oursdves  opposite  to  our  Bishops. 
One  man;  Brian  Hebeir  is  like  Ramutln,  he 
is  behind  everything  and  he  is  splitting  us. 

B:  He  is  a  very  intdligent  man. 

I:  Tea,  Lenin  was  very  intelligent 

I:  Let  me  tdl  you  what  a  sister  said.  Three 
nuns  came  here  on  a  quick  trip  of  two  or 
three  days;  Sister  Kroraer  Oorandelay,  Mar- 
ianne Hepper  and  Sister  Shinhoover,  sister 
of  St  Josqih.  They  said  that  tbere  were  no 
problems  with  the  church  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  Popular  Churdi  was  the  real  one  and 
that  the  nine  Bishops,  then  she  paused,  and 
said.  "Tou  know  what  Biahops  are  like: 
there  is  a  w«i«ii«<i»>«t»t«Hiiy  with  the  hierar- 
^y.  our  proUem  is  our  Bisbops.  and  the 
churdi  in  Nicaragua  is  not  oppressed." 
They  denied  when  I  said,  quoting  you.  that 
Marxist  Leninist  Uterature  is  forced  in  paro- 
chial schools. 

B:  Tbere  is  a  materialistic  orientation  in 
the  schods.  The  teachen  must  attend  work- 
shops and  the  woricshops  give  them  orienta- 
tion. An  schools  have  to  attend  these  pro- 
grams. Of  ooune  we  try  to  Introduce  reU- 
gion  in  one  way  or  another,  but  the  program 
to  materialistic 

t  Can  you  give  an  example  of  how  it  to 
materiaUstic? 

B:  Tbey  disregard  Ood  and  cmphasisr  evo- 
lution. Ukewise  they  also  emphssiiir  biol- 
ogy, economics  and  pontics.  They  also  insist 
on  t^f^*'*"g  about  the  martyn  and  heroes 
of  the  revolution. 

I:  What  about  the  memben  of  the  resist- 
ance, the  contras?  Are  they  friends  of  the 
Churdi  where  they  are  active  or  do  tbey 
persecute  the  Church?  What  to  your  rela- 
tionship with  them? 

B:  I  dont  have  any  direct  relationship 
with  them  at  a  perKwal  leveL  They  are  in 
the  mountains  of  Matagalpa.  Jinoteca  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  The  reporU  sent  to  me 
by  the  Bishops  who  w<»k  th«re  show  that 
they  have  not  received  any  problems  from 
them.  none. 

I:  Less  problems  than  priesto  and  Bishops 
have  had  from  the  government? 

B:  The  r^torU  that  I  have  received  from 
the  priesU  of  those  areas,  to  that  they  have 
not  had  any  problems  with  them. 

I:  Do  any  priesU  travel  as  chaplains  with 
the  contras?  Enrique  Bermudea  in  the  north 
and  Eden  Pastora  in  the  south  have  chap- 
lains? 

B:  There  are  no  priests,  that  I  know  of. 
working  as  chaplains. 
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I:  What  it  your  kpprmlaal  of  the  proponU 
made  by  Arturo  Crux  to  tlu.  Cootadora  re- 
■ardliic  dtalocue? 

B:  We  Biabops  put  out  a  ahort  while  aco.  a 
«<nmwnmW|ii>  In  thla  communique  we 
agreed  that  we  could  aerve  aa  mediaton  aa 
lone  aa  the  two  aldea  In  conflict  want  a  dla- 
lofoe  and  will  accept  ua  aa  medtatora.  We 
cannot  impoae  the  dlalocue.  The  govern- 
ment haa  not  given  us  an  official  reaponae. 
but  In  government  media,  thoe  haa  been  an 
attack  agalnat  the  Biahopa,  amiaing  them 
of  wanting  dlaloguea  with  crlmlnala  and 
that,  they  (the  Sandlnhtai)  wUl  only  dia- 
logue with  the  maater  of  the  dog.  The  only 
thing  they  aald  la  that  they  wlU  only  dia- 
logue with  the  mouth  of  the  machine  gun. 

I-  That's  pretty  bard.  I  dont  know  If  you 
can  approve  of  aM  to  the  contraa  realatance. 
but  do  you  condemn  them?  If  President 
Reagan  asks  for  aM  or  we  vote  for  aid. 
would  you  condemn  that? 

B:  We  have  always  been  clear  on  this.  We 
have  stated  that  the  kieal  would  be  to  find 
political  solutiocw:  that  would  be  IdeaL  But 
of  course,  the  layman  can  take  their  own  at- 
titudes and  poaltlOBa.  The  layman  can 
choose  his  optlooa  without  the  need  to  con- 
sult with  the  hierarchy. 

I:  Can  a  i——p— «««  fight  with  the  contraa 
In  good  conadence  and  go  to  communion? 

B:  Thla  depends  on  his  conscience.  I 
accept  that  In  the  moral  field,  and  I  quote 
from  the  worda  of  Paul  VI  at  Medellln  (Co- 
lombia), vkrienee  la  neither  Chrlatlan  nor 
Evangelical.  But  then  he  says  that  when 
there  Is  an  unjust  slttiation  and  everything 
else  has  been  tried,  you  can  take  up  arms  aa 
a  last  reaort,  provided  that  the  situation  wUl 
get  better  and  not  get  wwse.  The  same  it  is 
said  in  number  thirty  eight  of  (unintelligi- 
ble) when  there  Is  an  taistltutlonalted  injus- 
tloe  and  aa  a  last  resort,  you  can  go  aa  far  as 
that  Thla  Is  aa  long  aa  you  have  uaed  up 
every  other  meana.  The  layman  could  make 
up  hla  own  reasoning  if  he  believed  that  thla 
Is  his  last  resort. 

L-  As  loog  aa  you  hold  to  the  promiaea  of 
improvement. 

B:  Not  if  they  are  going  to  get  worse,  but 
if  they  are  goiiw  to  get  better,  the  answer  Is 

I:  This  is  an  Important  point,  moral  theol- 
ogy. This  Is  an  issue  of  moral  truth. 

B:  This  Is  based  on  Thomestic  ethics;  In 
the  presence  of  an  unjust  agrcssor,  I  have 
the  right  to  legitimate  defense. 

t  I  have  a  different  question.  We  can 
leave  the  Catholic  area  for  a  minute.  As  dif- 
flctilt  aa  conditions  have  been  for  the 
Catholic  Church  here,  we  have  heard  even 
more  horrible  stories  about  the  treatment 
of  other  rellgiaos  In  Nicaragua  by  the  8an- 
dinistas.  partlcalarly  the  Penteooatala,  and 
to  an  extant  the  Jews.  Can  you  comment  for 
ua  on  the  treatment  of  the  smaller  reUgloos, 
such  as  the  Protestants,  by  the  government. 
Are  they  oppressed? 

B:  Some  Protestants  are  on  the  safe  side. 
They  had  their  problems.  They  took  syna- 
gogues away  from  the  Jews.  The  Protes- 
tants who  have  not  been  aligned  with  the 
government  have  been  harassed.  Most 
people  here  are  Catholics.  When  there  is  a 
confrontation  with  the  Catholic  Church  It 
has  great  publicity.  Around  here  the  Catho- 
lic Church  la  stroager. 

t  In  April  of  1N4  you  had  a  pastoral 
letter  that  the  Church  waa  being  oppressed. 
This  Is  what  I  told  Marianne  Hepper  the 
nun.  Do  stud  by  that  letter,  that  you  being 
oppressed  then? 

B:  We  the  Bishops  had  established  oonver- 
satloaa  December  34th   of  last   year.   At 


present  there  Is  a  oonunlssion  of  Bishops 
that  continue  conversations  with  a  commla- 
alon  of  the  government.  We  have  had  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  visas  for  foreign  priests 
who  want  to  oooie  here.  Many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  were  here  wen  getting  tourist 
visas  rather  than  resident  vlsaa.  so  we  have 
started  a  dialogue  to  see  if  all  these  prob- 
lems are  solved.  They  have  not  been  solved 
entirely.  They  are  being  partially  solved. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  have  been 
proliiems  for  ua.  People  In  our  Churdi  are 
being  pressured  by  the  CDS's  block  commit- 
tees. Some  catertilsts  have  been  sent  to  JalL 
There  have  not  been  any  more  attacks  by 
the  "turbas"  as  the  one  in  June  of  last  year. 
Aa  you  know  my  car  was  twice  destroyed  by 
the  "turbas".  They  broke  the  glaas  windows. 

L  Were  you  In  the  car? 

B:  I  was  dressed  In  red  very  solemnly. 

I:  Were  you  both  times  in  the  car? 

B:  Not  the  Urst  time.  The  second  time  I 
was  inside.  They  threw  rocks  and  they 
broke  all  my  windows,  but  not  my  head 
(laughter). 

I:  That  would  have  been  a  sacrilege.  May  I 
give  you  an  opinion  in  doalng? 

B:OJC 

t  I  believe  monslgnor.  that  things  are  a 
little  better  because  young  men  In  Nicara- 
gua are  fighting  with  the  democratic  resis- 
tenoe.  And  I  am  saying  a  rosary  for  them 
every  day  at  work  and  tvery  day  at  home 
and  I  go  to  communion  every  day. 

B:  And  for  the  Bishop  also  (laughter). 

I:  I  am  going  to  vote  for  aid  for  the  demo- 
cratic resistanoe  in  good  conscience. 

B:  That's  good.  Does  the  other  congreas- 
man  have  a  last  word? 

L*  The  Archbishop  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  to  Waahington.  perhaps  he  Is  coming 
sgalnsoon? 

B:  I  have  been  invited  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton the  ISth  of  April,  but  I  cant  go.  I 
haven't  announced  It.  I  am  being  invited  by 
the  State  Department.  I  have  to  consult  on 
this,  aa  a  matter  of  courtesy,  with  the 
Bidiop  there  and  my  presence  there  always 
receives  wide  publicity. 

I:  It  would  be  very  helpful  for  us.  when- 
ever you  can.  to  come  to  Washington  and 
talk  to  the  people  and  the  news  media  as 
well  as  people  in  Congress.  When  you  come 
to  Washington  we  will  be  honored  if  you 
wlO  allow  us  to  arrange  private  meetings, 
off  record.  unpubUdaed.  with  members  of 
Congress. 

B:  I  will  let  you  know  when  I  go  there.  I 
think  that  Monslgnor  Cartoallo  might  be 
going  there  by  the  middle  of  AprU.  I  am  ab- 
staining from  going  because  as  Archbishop 
it  will  attract  so  much  publicity  and  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  I  have  to  count  on  the 
Bishop  there.  AU  this  creates  a  little  Ut  of  a 
problem  for  me. 

I:  He  Is  the  priest  who  was  set  up  and  ran 
on  up  the  street  naked  (only  In  English). 

I:  With  your  permission. 

I:  He  works  for  jrou. 

B:  We  are  very  grateful  for  what  you  are 
doing  for  Nicaragua.  Thank  you  for  this 
pleaaant  visit. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CmllfomiA.  Alao.  I 
want  to  put  In  the  Rioobo,  having  Just 
c(»ne  over  to  the  Chamber  from  the 
(»ncluslon  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Wegtem  Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  a  inember— I  served  2 
years  in  1981  and  1982  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee  and  passed 
up  an  opportunity  to  serve  on  It 
during  the  next  2  years  and.  of  course. 


when  heightened  debate  begins  on 
this  Issue  I  am  going  to  regret  that  de- 
dskm.  but  I  chose  Instead  to  serve  on 
the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Middle  Bast. 
Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
I  believe  that  time  will  bear  me  out 
that  In  the  next  2  years  those  may  be 
coequally  if  not  more  Important  than 
what  is  happening  here  in  our  own 
hemisphere. 

But  there  is  no  getting  around  the 
fact  that  the  doctrine  outlined  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  In  the 
most  amartng  Inaugural  addreas  I  have 
ever  heard  by  a  Presldait  in  my  life, 
that  address  that  was  given  by  young 
John  Kennedy  on  that  biting,  cold 
morning  of  January  20,  1961.  he  laid 
out  what  I  wlU  call  during  the  debate 
next  week  the  Kennedy  doctrine,  and 
It  was  very  clear,  very  succinct,  aiid  it 
has  rung  like  a  powerful  bell  down 
through  the  decadea  as  a  guide  to  how 
we  should  approach  an  alliance  of 
friendship  and  progress  and  brother- 
hood and  sisterhood  with  these  tiny 
little  natkms  In  the  isthmus  of  Central 
America  that  is  truly  a  part  of  the 
North  American  Continent. 

a  1910 

Tou  can  feel  that  when  you  arrive  at 
one  of  the  airports  down  there  in  Oua- 
tonala.  El  Salvador,  Honduims.  and 
Nicaragua.  We  are  truly  closer  to  the 
United  States  In  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Ariaona,  New  Mexico.  Texas,  the 
Deep  South,  and  certainly  much  closer 
to  Miami,  when  we  are  down  there 
than  Miami  Itself  is.  or  any  Texas 
cities  are  to  the  Capital,  Washington. 
DC. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearing,  the 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Affair*,  this  after- 
noon and  into  the  eventaig.  one  per- 
son's testlnumy,  I  think,  with  all  due 
respect  to  all  the  fine  people  who  tes- 
tified, stood  out  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  the  rest.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished educator  In  our  country,  a 
professor  of  great  renown,  president  of 
the  esteemed  Boston  University,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Central  America.  In 
shOTthand.  that  was  referred  to  in  the 
media  as  the  "Kissinger  Commission." 
I  am  spMklng  of  Mr.  John  R.  Sllber. 

Mr.  Sllber  gave  much  testimony  on 
the  Kennedy  doctrine,  and  I  will  be 
putting  some  of  that  in  next  week.  But 
In  the  eight  pages  of  his  opening  re- 
marics  that  he  delivered  In  totality 
with  great  feeling  in  front  of  the  sub- 
committee, there  was  one  paragraph  I 
would  like  to  read,  and  I  hope,  al- 
though I  am  going  to  try  to  make  it  a 
rule  for  myself,  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  particularly  on  the 
majority  side,  will  realise  that  these 
words  of  Mr.  Sllber  not  only  apply  to 
the  debate  over  aid  to  the  resistance 
forces  of  the  atxaUed  Contras.  but 


they  really  shoUld  apply  to  any  debate 
here.  We  very  often.  I  think,  forget 
them,  and  I  think  there  is  going  to  be 
a  temptation  to  forget  this  friendly  ad- 
monition or  thk  friendly  observation 
this  time. 

Professor  SUIer.  President  Silber. 
said  this:  "I  am|  aware  that  many  pa- 
triotic Ametteai*.  some  of  them  distin- 
guished members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, oppose  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels  and  do  s#  <m  highly  principled 
grounds."  And  lam  sure  he  would  not 
mind  my  paraphrasing  that  to  Include 
the  whole  Houm  snd  the  other  body. 

I  acknowledge  that.  I  know  that 
there  are  many  felembers  who  oa  prin- 
ciple have  problems  with  covert  action 
or  oveH  action  and  have  pnrtdems 
with  a  not  duty  recognised  fighting 
force.  However,  please,  all  Members, 
recognise  that  there  are  those  of  us 
who  want  to  support  the  partisans  in 
the  hills  of  Niduragiia.  the  resistanoe 
In  Nicaragua.  tUe  democratic  forces  in 
Nicaragua,  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
freedom  figfate^  in  Nicaragua,  and 
that  we  are  also!  basing  our  support  on 
highly  principled  grounds. 

Where  I  feel  ai  terrible  frustration  in 
this  debate  is  tfcat  much  of  the  testi- 
mony, such  as  (tie  brilliant  testimony 
brought  forwaijd  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana'  [Mr.  LtvnranoN]  in 
the  last  hour,  should  have  been  dis- 
cussed on  this  Bouse  floor  all  during 
November,  up  ^ntU  the  adjournment 
for  the  November  6  election,  and  that 
somehow  or  other  Coogressinrn 
should  have  fotmd  ways  to  write  op-ed 
news  pieces  In  tlie  newqiapers  of  this 
country  and  call  their  local  tdevislon 
staticms  and.  yes.  even  call  CBS,  NBC, 
and  ABC,  the  o^ed  and  operated  star 
tlons.  and  Maiiagement  Process  in 
New  York  to  aft  them  to  make  sure 
that  both  sides  of  this  story  be  pre- 
sented before  tbe  American  people. 
That  has  Just  Mmply  not  happened. 
We  are  playing  datchup. 

I  hope  the  rule  that  was  Just  intro- 
duced by  the  chiirman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man fnnn  Florida  [Mr.  Ttntal.  aa 
this  debate  on  ;the  foreign  policy  of 
our  President  (toward  Nicaragua  wHl 
make  provision  lor  as  much  debate  as 
is  humanly  possible  to  get  all  aoieets 
of  this  story  ouf  before  the  American 
people. 

M^^m  Speaker,  I  submit  the  open- 
ing eight  pages  •f  Mr.  saber's  remarks 
before  the  Subdommlttee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Afftfrs,  as  follows; 

TfesmioMT  or  Jo^  R.  Sun.  Passiaasi. 
BosTOir  UmiWuitt.  Ann.  M,  IMS 

In  1M3  the  United  States  met  a  major 
Soviet  challenge  ih  Cuba  dedalvdy  and  di- 
rectly. Under  Pi»stdent  Kennedy's  flrm 
leadership,  we  forced  the  removal  from 
Cuba  not  only  of  QavM.  mlasQes  that  threat- 
ened the  eastern  half  of  the  United  Stataa, 
but  of  aircraft,  tra^  and  all  offcoslvc  mili- 
tary hardware.  Regrettably.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  distracted  by  Vietnam  and 
Watergate,  we  alkared  the  Sovleta  to  return 


offenatve  weapona  to  Cuba  in  carefully  grad- 
uated Inerementa.  Cuba  now  provldea  them 
with  basea  for  anti-sobmarine  aircraft,  a 
aubnarine  base  tending  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional submarines,  a  massive  intelllgenes  in- 
stallation  which  monitors  communications 
within  tbe  Unit«l  States,  and  atrflelda  capa- 
Ide  of  receiving  auperaonlc  intemmtinental 
bomben. 

In  ahort.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ialand  of 
Cuba  haa  become  a  massive  Soviet  forward 
baae  from  whl^  revolution  is  exported  to 
Central  America.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  ttiis  came  to  be  but 
to  ask  whether  the  United  Statee  la  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  in  our  hendaphere  the  con- 
sidldation  of  a  aecond  Soviet  aatelllte. 

In  my  opinion,  our  country  Is  now  con- 
ftonted  with  protdems  less  sfnaattonal  but 
no  leas  dangerous  than  those  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  fSoed  and  aolved,  however 
temporarfly.  (See  Appendix  A.  Ttie  Kennedy 
Doctrine.) 

AU  ■«*-— -'~~  of  United  Statea  policy  in 
Central  America  are  bedeviled  by  historioal 
myth.  This  Is  jfapurtally  true  of  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  There  are  three  centred- 
ling  mytha:  the  first  to  that  the  Sandinistas 
were  incipient  democrats  whom  an  unkind 
United  Statea  drove  into  the  anna  of  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  who  would  yet 
create  a  democratic  Nicaragua  if  only  ap- 
proadied  diplamatlcally.  No  one  who  haa 
read  tbe  pttmounoements  of  the  presoit 
Sandinista  leaifculilp  before  it  took  power 
oould  faU  victim  to  thto  ddusioo.  The  Sandl- 
nlstaa  described  themaelvea  as  Mandst-Len- 
Inists  loos  before  1979,  and  subsequent  pro- 
nounoenents  by  Sandinista  leaden  once  in 
power  only  oonflrm  this. 

It  to  crucial  to  understand,  moreover,  that 
"Mandam-I^nintom"  to  neither  boiswotd 
nor  epltbet  but  the  name  of  a  tnvcisely  de- 
fined political  system  whose  nature  has 
been  revealed  in  nearly  70  years  of  unvary- 
ing practice.  No  ikarxtot-Lenintot  regime  has 
ever  submitted  itself  to  tbe  discipline  of  free 
rtfttkmn,  nor  to  the  discipline  of  a  free 
preaa.  nor  of  ftce  trade  unkma.  Such  re- 
glmea  have  permitted  no  genuine  competi- 
tors for  political  power.  Indeed  such  regimes 
bave  not  even  tolerated  unauthorised  i»i- 
vate  orgsntosHons 

Thto  brief  recapltulatlim  of  the  obvious 
enaWea  ua  to  understand  and  predict  the  be- 
havlor  of  the  Sandinista  rescue.  It  began, 
like  most  such  regimes,  with  the  setaure  of 
power,  first  from  tbe  tyranta  of  the  old 
order,  and  then  from  the  democrats  who 
had  belpsd  drive  them  out.  It  continued 
with  the  ■Hppitaslan  of  free  veech  and  free 
media,  carta  on  free  trade  unlona  and  pri- 
vate entaiprtoe,  and  restrictions  on  the  free 
exercise  of  rdlglon.  No  Leninist  regime  has 
ever  voluntarily  moderated  such  behavior. 
Tlie  precedent,  on  the  contrary,  to  for  its  In- 
tensiflcatlaa  untU  the  Sandinistas  have 
throttled  the  last  remains  of  free  InslUtu- 
tloos  In  Nicaragua.  If  the  regime  In  Mana- 
gua does  not  yet  perfectly  resemble  that  in 
Havana  or  Moscow,  It  to  only  because,  for 
to.irtileh  I  wai  return.  It  has  not  yet 
to  oonaoUdate  its  power. 

AU  historical  experience  suggesta  that 
hopes  of  a  merely  db>lomstic  solution  to  the 
crlsto  posed  by  the  Sandtnistaa  are  almost 
certain  to  be  disappointed.  The  only  solu- 
tion likdy  to  come  from  diplomacy  unsup- 
ported by  intensive  pressure  to  the  sort 
readied  at  Munteh  in  19S8.  Diplomacy  to  a 
comidement  to.  not  a  substitute  for,  the 
measured  apidkatton  of  geostrateglc  pres- 
sure. 

The  myth  that  the  Sandinlstss  are  misun- 
derstood democrats,  aa  weU  as  others  I  wlU 


be  discussing,  did  not  Just  grow.  They  have 
been  hyped  through  the  latest  mariEcting 
technlquea  by,  among  others,  a  Washington- 
and  New  York-based  ps.  firm  working  on 
behalf  of  the  SandlnisU  Iradrrshlp.  (See 
Appendix  B.  Penton  CommnnlraMons.  Inc. 
Newsletter.) 

The  second  myth  to  that  the  mlUtary  and 
political  foroea  now  opposing  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  d«wilnat4^  by  former  asanrlatfs  of 
the  Somoaa  regime  who  are  fighting  to  re- 
store the  bad  old  days.  Thto  argument  con- 
veniently overlooks  the  major  role  played  in 
the  struggle  sgalnst  Somoaa  by  many  of  the 
f Igurea  now  f  igiitlng  for  democracy  against 
the  Sandintotaa.  One  of  theae  leadsia,  Eden 
Pastors,  was  a  hero  of  the  g-"^"***-  forces 
before  the  revolution,  described  by  Somosa 
himself  in  hto  memoiies  as  "a  communist 
terrorist"  Others,  such  aa  Arturo  Crus  and 
Violets  ChamoRO.  were  members  of  the  rev- 
olutionary Junta  before  being  forced  out  by 
the  Sandinistaa.  Many  others.  fawimWtiy  Al- 
fonso Robdo.  Adolfo  Calero,  and  Alfredo 
Ceaar.  had  actively  opposed  Somoaa.  The 
fact  to  that  the  so-called  "contraa"  are  the 
democratic  leadership  of  the  betrayed  Nica- 
raguan revolution.  When  they  eaU  them- 
selves "freedom  fightets,"  they  speak  no 
more  than  the  truth. 

It  to  equally  true  that  the  Sandinistaa  are 
themaelvea  employing  the  apparatdilks  of 
the  Somoaa  regime.  Many  former  Somocia- 
tas  now  aerve  as  leaden  of  the  Cnmmlttee 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution,  a  fact 
noted  by  Robert  Leiken  in  hto  f amoua  New 
AepitMIc  artide  repudiating  hto  earlier  aup- 
prart  of  the  Sandinistas  (See  Appendix  C. 
The  Future  of  Demoeraew  in.  the  Hemi- 
tphere.)  Thto  practice  to  In  the  tradition  of 
Timlnlsl,  regimes,  whidi  frequently  make 
bureaucrats  of  the  old  despotism  into  useful 
servants  of  the  new. 

A  third  myth  to  that  armed  revolution  led 
by  the  extreme  left  wiU  bring  democracy  tio 
Central  America.  The  fact  to  that  armed 
revolutiim  has  brought  despotism,  not  de- 
mocracy, to  Nicaragua.  In  El  Salvador,  by 
contrast,  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte'a  coura- 
geous democratic  leadership,  backed  politi- 
cally. mOitarfly,  and  economically  hr  the 
United  Stato.  haa  produced  an  Increaatngly 
broad-based  |pd  democratic  government  de- 
spite the  prosures  and  diaoa  imposed  by  a 
Marxist-Lenintot  Insurgency. 

We  must  realise  that  El  Salvador  and 
mcaragua  poae  instructive  oppositec  El  Sal- 
vador to  an  imperfect  democratic  govern- 
ment. Its  failures  in  human  rl^ts  are  most 
accurately  described  aa  Ita  inability  to 
embody  Its  own  principles,  whUe  It  restots 
overthrow  by  totalitarians.  mcaragua  to  a 
totaUtarian  government  Ita  faUures  in 
human  rtehts  are  most  accurately  described 
as  tbe  fulfiUmrnt  of  Its  own  principles, 
whfle  it  resists  overthrow  by  the  forces  of 
democracy.  In  El  Salvador,  we  have  a  gov- 
ernment whose  Inadwnwtf  guaranteea  of 
human  rights  demonatrate  its  present  in- 
abOlty  to  live  up  to  ita  Ideals;  In  Nicaragua, 
the  Inadequacy  to  much  more  serious:  it  re- 
veato  the  pragrama  of  a  government  fuUy 
living  up  to  its  Ideala,  undo-  which  the  very 
concept  of  human  rlalits  independent  of  the 
state  to  meaningless. 

Nothing  to  more  reasonable,  therefore, 
than  that  the  United  Statea  ahould  support 
both  democracy  in  El  Salvador  by  aitttag  a 
freely  elected  government  against  its  armed 
enemies  and  democracy  in  Nicaragua  by 
aiding  tbe  democratic  owonaita  of  a  totaU- 
tarian regime. 

I  am  aware  that  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, some  of  them  distinguished  memben 
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of  tbis  mbeiiBunittM,  oppoM  aid  to  the  If  le- 
anguan  raboii  and  do  ao  oo  blcbly  princi- 
pled grooDdB.  I  ahottld  lilw  to  poae.  for  theae 
and  other  Americana,  aevetal  queattona.  If 
«c  aiwald  not  be  aidinc  the  Nlcaracuan 
rebda  now.  at  what  point,  if  any.  ahould  we 
aid  them?  Thoae  who  would  anawer  "nefvr." 
whether  thejr  know  it  or  not.  are  conai«nin« 
the  people  of  Ulearasua  to  an  cndnrinc  Len- 
Iniat  da^MtimtL  If  the  Ooiwram  refuam  to 
aupport  thoae  fightint  for  demnrrary  in 
Nicaragua,  the  BandinlBtM  win  cenrttidf 
that  they  have  rocceeded  in  neutraUatng 
the  United  Statee.  We  can  then  expect  an 
immediaf  conaoHdation  of  the  regime.  Let 
ua  be  dear  what  thia  conaohdatinn  win 
mean:  the  final  auipnarion  of  free  ipeecfa. 
ft«e  pram.'  free  trade  unioBa.  I^ee  reUgion. 
and  the  otter  abolitian  of  any  veatlge  of  pto- 
raliam  in  Mlearaguan  aodety.  It  would  oer- 
tainly  BMon  a  rnatly  Increaaed  peraectioa  of 
the  Mafelto  IndlaM. 

Tto  thoae  who  would  anawer  "We  wm  aup- 
port dimoency  in  Mlcangua  eventually,  but 
not  now."  I  would  aak.  "WhanT  When  the 
Wandlnirtaa  finally  anff  out  the  fUckertng 
Ugfat  of  Lm  ^nmM?  When  thay  aboIWi  the 
laat  tree  trade  uniaat  When  they  aboUah  aU 
political  partim  but  their  own?  I  have  mid 
"V  becauK  aU  theae 


There  ia  another  aerfm  of  eoottngencim  to 
wWeh  'nr  appUm.  Would  one  favor  aupport 
for  the  raMa  if  the  8andiniata8  acquire 
MIO  flghton  or  aaore  attadi  heUeopten?  If 
they  atep  up  their  aupport  of  the  rebela  in 
B  aalvador?  If  they  begin  eiporting  revtdu- 
tioB  to  Honduraa.  to  Ouatemala.  and  to 
Ooata  mea?  If  they  tamde  any  of  thew 
eountiiaa?  At  thia  pohit.  of  couiae.  the  quea- 
tloB  of  aid  to  the  freedom  flghtera  wiU  be 
moot,  for  they  wiU  long  dnee  have  been 
cniahed.  The  queaticn  wlU  be  whether  one 
tavon  the  aorvival  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy m  CentnU  America,  for  by  that  time,  the 
Cuban  and  Soviet  forem  wm  pom  a  eeriooa 
and  direct  threat  to  MbHoo  and  to  the 
Uhited  atataa. 

The  price  of  mntaining  SovtM  adventur- 
iBi  in  the  AflMrtcaa  wm  never  be  aa  cheap, 
in  doOan  and  blood,  aa  it  ia  today.  Better  by 
far  to  aM  the  a»«alled  "contraa"  today  than 
to  aend  in  the  Marinm  later.  Abeent  prea- 
of  the  type  and  intenalty  brought  to 
by  the  democrattr  rebela.  the  Sandi- 
niata  leadtrihip  wm  have  no  reaaon  to  nego- 
tiate a  dcmocratie  outeome. 

It  la  cmdal  in  thia  to  dtatinguiah  between 
B  aalvador.  where  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  thoae  in  authority  are  nnmmittfd 
to  'ifMOf^T  (and  irtierc.  demlte  the 
doubta  of  many  Amnrlcana.  the  vector  aeema 
aoUdly  alBMd  at  a  damuuatic  aodety)  and 
Mlcaragua.  where  thoee  in  power  are  com- 
mitted to  totalitarianiwn  We  muat  not  l>e 
mialed  by  the  noble  endi  profeaaed  by  the 
aanrtiniaraa  Uke  aU  l#nintrti.  they  oetenai- 
bly  pumje  iplwidid  goria  that  can  be 
Mum— «t  up  In  two  wordK  freedom  and 
abundance,  And  UIm  aU  Ttwriniata.  they  wm 
f aaten  upon  the  Mlearaguan  people  a  ayatem 
Inefragably  oppoaed  to  freedom  and  irretra- 
gably  incapable  of  producing  abundance. 

The  vote  on  aid  to  the  "contraa"  ia  crudaL 
We  stand  where  the  Britiab  and  ftench 
atood  in  ISM  when  they  faced  Hitler^  oom- 
paiattvely  uncooaolidated  totalitarian 
regime.  Unfortunately,  they  acted  aa  If  di- 
iriomacy  and  power  were  oppoaed  concepta 
and  aUowed  Hitler  the  firrt  of  bia  Moodlem 
vlctoriea.  The  leanna  of  their  folly  ahould 
be  cntirdy  dear  to  aU  of  ua  todar  Totali- 
tariana  do  not  atop:  they  must  be  stopped. 

The  price  Americans  are  now  aaked  to  pay 
for  ending  the  Soviet-Cuban  adventure  in 


mearaCua  ia  very  amalL  Bach  month  It  will 
rtoe.  The  United  Statee.  like  Britain  and 
Vtaoee.  wm  eventually  pay  the  greatly  eaca- 
latad  priee  that  inaetioa  wm  make  inexora- 
ble. The  OoBgram  stm  baa  a  chance  to  keep 
the  price  low  by  continued  aupport  of  the 
Mlearaguan  rabda. 

In  aiding  the  "contraa."  the  United  Statee 
haa  the  opportunity  to  avoid  the  emm  of 
the  damocrariw  in  the  late  ISMa.  Had  the 
nendi.  for  evample.  aent  no  more  than  a 
dhrWon  into  Oennany  when  Hitler  remmta- 
riaed  the  Rhindand,  he  would  have  been 
forced  into  a  huadUatiiw  withdrawal  that 
would  probably  have  predpltatod  hia  remov- 
al fton  power.  Had  Chamberlain  not  gone 
to  Munleh.  a  wdl-advaneed  plot  by  the 
Oefman  mgh  Conunand  to  remove  Utler 
would  have  been  put  tatto  effect  and  atanoet 
certainly  sueeaeded.  But  the  alMm  piafdred 
to  believe  that  Hitler  would  reapond  to  di- 
plomacy devoid  of  power  and.  acting  on  this 
muaioa.  they  left  no  alternative  to  war. 
Thdr  intentiona  were  aihninble:  to  avoid  a 
npeUtion  of  the  carnage  of  the  PIrat  World 
War.  But  thdr  aibnirable  intentJone  did  not 
prevent  the  carnage.  The  lemon  lives  on. 


COlOfUinCATION  FROM  THB 
HONORABLE  LTNN  MARTIN.  A 
MEMBER  OF  CONOREB8 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Houae  the  following  com- 
munieatlon  tnm  the  Honorable  Lnni 
Makthi.  a  Member  of  CcmsreaK 


Booaa  or  RaramaiirATivaB. 
Wo^imffUm.  DC  ApHI  IM.  199$. 
Hon.  TBoaua  P.  OHnu, 
Speaker.   Houte  of  RepmentoHvea,   H204 
CepUal.  WtuhinoUim.Da 
Dasa  Urn.  SraaKaa:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(M)  of  the  Rulea  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreeentativea,  that  Ma.  Allison 
Ooddard  of  my  diatrict  office  has  received  a 
subpoena  iasued  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
County  of  Wtamebaga 

I  win.  In  consultation  with  the  Oeneral 
Oouned  to  the  Houae.  make  the  detennina- 
tion  required  by  the  Rule  and  wm  promptly 
notify  you  of  thoae  determinatinna 
Sincerely. 

LTimMAanii, 
Mtmhtr  of  Congnu. 


RITIiBB  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE 
AND  CONTROL  FOR  THE  MTH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  RANOEL  aaked  and  waa  given 
permlaaton  to  extend  hla  remarka  at 
thia  point  in  the  RBOoao  and  to  In- 
clude eztraneoua  matter.) 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  purau- 
ant  to  rule  XI.  elauae  a(a)  of  the  Rulea 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentattvea.  I 
preaent  for  prlntinc  in  the  CoHoan- 
aioHAL  Raooao  the  rulea  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narootlca  Abiiae  and 
Control  for  the  99th  Congreaa.  adopt- 
ed at  the  committee'a  organiaational 
meeting  on  April  S,  1986: 

Rutaa  or  nn  Siuct  Commiaa  o> 
M«aoonoa  Aauaa  un  CoaraoL 

(Adopted  April  3, 19«S.  90th  Congreas.  Ist 


with  the  f oUowing  rules.  shaU  be  the  niles 
of  the  Ooounlttee. 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  iU  biiainsm  aliaU 
be  OB  the  eeoond  Thursday  of  each  aaonth 
while  the  Congem  ia  in  sssrion 

(b)  Addttional  meetliwa  may  be  caUed  by 
the  Chainaan  and  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Committee  may  be  diapenaed  with  when,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chainnan.  thoe  la  no 
neod  therefor. 

(c)  Special  meetings  ssay  be  convened  as 
provided  for  by  daum  McXt)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  RulM  of  the  Houee. 

(d)  At  least  t  days  (excluding  Saturdaya. 
Sundaya.  and  legal  public  hoildaya)  before 
each  edioduled  Oaaunittee  meeting,  each 

of  the  CoouBlttee  ahaU  be  fur- 
la  Ust  of  the  subJecto  to  be  considered 
or  acted  upon  at  audi  meeting, 
anu  s.  HaABxaoa 

(a)  Ifeadwn  of  the  Coaunittoe  shaU  be 
advtoed  and  a  public  amwuneement  shan  be 

of  the  time.  date,  place,  and  subject 
of  any  hearing  to  be  eonducted  by 
the  diiiiiiilllee  at  least  one  week  before  the 
oonuneneeBMnt  of  such  hearing,  unlam  the 
Chairman  detenniuM  that  there  ia  good 
eauae  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  in  whidi  event  the  Chaliman  ahaU 
advlM  fywnmittee  members  and  saakc  the 
public  announcement  at  the  earneet  poed- 
ble  date.  Any  aunounoaBsant  made  under 
thia  paiagraph  ShaU  be  prooiptly  publiahed 
In  the  Daily  Digaat  and  pmnptly  entered 
into  the  oommittee  ediedullng  aervice  of  the 
Houae  InfotmatloB  Systema. 

(b)  Unlem  authcrlmd  by  the  Chainnan.  a 
ShaU  not  be  pennitted  to  teetify  or 
evidence  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  such  testimony  or  evidence  may 
not  be  induded  tai  the  Canuaittoe  hearing 
record,  unlem  SO  copim  thereof  have  been 
delivered  to  the  CoBuaittee  at  least  4i  hours 
prior  to  audi  hearing. 

(c)  A  Committee  member  may  question  a 
witnem  only  when  recognised  tqr  the  Chair- 
man for  such  purposes.  In  accordance  with 
dauae  MJX2)  of  Rule  ZI  of  the  Rutea  of  the 
Houae.  each  Conualttee  member  shaU  be  al- 
lowed 5  mtnutm  to  question  a  witnem  untU 
each  member  who  so  desirM  has  had  such 
opportunity.  The  Chainnan  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable,  recognise  alternately  on  the 
basli  of  seniority  thoee  majority  and  minori- 
ty memben  preaent  at  the  time  the  hearing 
was  called  to  order  and  othen  on  the  basia 
of  thdr  arrival  at  the  hearing.  Thereafter. 
fAMMnnm.t  tlmc  Buy  bo  oxtcndod  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  At  any  hearing  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  Committee  shaU  be  enti- 
tled, upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  ma- 
jority of  them  before  the  completion  of  the 
hearing,  to  caU  witneeam  selected  by  the  mi- 
nority to  testify  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  such  hearing  during  at  least  one 
day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(eMl)  The  Chairman  at  an  inveatigaUve 
hearing  of  the  Committee  shaU  announce  in 
the  opening  statement  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Rulm  of  the  Committee 
and  dauae  3  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rulm  of  the 
Houae  shaU  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
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ethics  on  the  part  of  counael.  by 
and  exdusfam  from  the  hewing:  and  the 
CoBUBlttee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
Houae  lor  oontanpl. 

(f)  Any  witnem  Imay  obtain  a  tranaeript 
copy  of  his  or  h*r  testimony  given  at  a 
puUic  session  or.  If  given  at  an  executive 
session,  when  authorised  by  a  majority  of 
the  memben  voilng.  a  majority  being 
preeent. 


per- 


Boia  i: 

The  Rutes  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tivea. to  the  extent  they  apply,  together 


(3)  Witneasee  at  an  investigative  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpoee  of  advidng  them  concerning 
their  ccniatltoitional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  profeasional 


KULS4. 

(a)(1)  Unlem  o^erwiae  required  or 
mitted  by  theae  ruks.  one-third  of  the 
ben  of  the  Conuaittee  diaU  oonatitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  Coaunittee 
business.  Any  Coi^mittee  member  present 
at  a  Committee  meeting  may  make  a  point 
of  order  that  a  quAum  is  not  preaent.  but  a 
quorum  shaU  be  deemed  present  uidem  a 
member  who  ia  preaent  objects. 

(S)  Two  memben  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  ptgrpoem  of  taking  tcatimo- 
ny  and  receiving  evldenoe'. 

(b)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  bud- 
nem  and  hearings  df  the  OoBUBlttee  ShaU  be 
open  to  the  pubUcior  cloeed.  in  aoeotdanoe 
with  clauam  XgXl).  3(gxa).  or  KkKS)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Ri^ea  of  the  Houae.  Mo  evi- 
dence or  testtmonf  talcen  in  executive  ses- 
sion may  be  releaaBd  or  used  in  public  ses- 
sion unlem  authorised  by  a  malority  of 
memben  voting,  a  giajority  bdng  preeent 

(c)  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  Coaunit- 
tee with  reapecttolany  matter  bdng  oonsid- 
ered  by  the  Cominittee  may  be  east  by 
proxy  if  the  proxyi  authorisation  Is  in  writ- 
ing, asserts  that  the  member  la  abaent  on  of- 
ficial business  or  1$  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present  it  tm  meeting  of  the  Conunittee. 
dfrignatfe  the  metnber  of  the  Conunittee 
who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  authoriaatioB. 
and  is  limited  to  si  specific  matter  and  any 
amemhnentB  or  mwians  pertaining  thereto, 
(except  that  a  meniber  may  authoriae  a  gen- 
eral proxy  for  motions  to  recem  or  adjourn, 
or  for  otlm  procedural  matters).  Bseh 
proxy  to  be  effectl^  shaU  be  algned  by  the 
member  aerigning  lis  vote  and  ahaU  contain 
the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  ia 
signed.  Mo  proxy  may  be  counted  for  the 
purpoee  of  fonatitiAing  a  quocum. 

(d)  Every  motton  mad«^the  Committee 
and  entertained  by  the  chairman  shaU  be 
reduced  to  wrlttnglipaB  the  demarid  of  any 
member,  and  a  eop^  made  available  to  each 
member  preaent. 

(e)  In  the  abaene*  of  the  Chairman  at  any 
meeting  or  hearina  of  the  Commlttae.  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  Conunittee  whb  is  present  shaU  preaide 
at  such  meeting  or  hearing. 

(f)  A  complete  record  of  aU  CoBunittee 
action,  induding  a  record  of  aU  votea  on  any 
question  on  which  a  rollcaU  vote  la  demand- 
ed. shaU  be  maintained  by  the  CoBunlttee. 
The  result  of  eachi  such  roUcaU  votea  ahaU 
be  available  to  tha  public  for  jnapertlnn  at 
the  of ficm  of  the  Qommittee  during  normal 
wwidnghouia. 

(g)  Any  member;  of  the  Committee  may 
donand  and  the  Chairman  slwU  order  a 
roUcall  vote  on  aiiy  matter  conaldered  by 
the  Committee. 

Buu  s.  comimx  axvoaxa 
(aXl)  Except  as<  provided  in  paragraph 
(b),  any  Committee)  report  shaU  be  approved 
by  a  majwity  of  ttie  memben  vottaig  at  a 
meeting  at  which  ajmaJority  ia  preaent 

(3)  A  proposed  rvort  shaU  not  be  conald- 
ered in  a  Ooramitt^  meeting  unlem  a  copy 
of  the  pnvoeed  r^mrt  Is  provided  to  eadi 
member  of  the  Ccinmittee  at  least  S  days 
(exdudng  Saturdays.  Sundaya.  and  legal 
public  hoUdays)  prior  to  the  meeting. 


(b)  The  Chairman  is  empowered  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  any  report  in  any  appropri- 
ate manner.  indtuUng  by  polling  the  mem- 
ben of  the  Committee  in  writing.  In  such 
caaea.  a  copy  of  the  propoeed  report  ahaU  be 
nude  avafldde  to  each  Committee  member 
for  at  leaat  •  ralenrtar  days  (exduding  Sat- 
urdaya. Sundays,  snd  legal  public  holidays) 
and  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee ia  required.  The  Chairman  shaU 
promptly  notify  Committee  memben  in 
writing  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  propoeed  report 

(c)  Biipplennntsl,  minority,  or  additional 
viewa  may  be  filed  in  acc(»danoe  with  dauae 
9(1X6)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rulm  of  the  House. 
The  ttane  allowed  for  filing  such  views  shaU 
be  3  f  landar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundaya,  and  legal  public  holidays)  after  ap- 
proval of  a  pitopomd  rojort  in  a  meeting  of 
the  OoBunlttee  or  after  the  Chairman  issues 
a  nottflcatioB  of  approval  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (b). 

(d)  If  hearinga  have  been  held  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  propomid  report  every 

effort  shaU  be  made  to  have 
available  to  the  memben  of 
the  Committee  before  seeking  aivroval  of 
the  propoeed  report 
BUU  e.  powna  ahb  oonas  or  ooMMmaB 
(a)  For  the  purpoee  df  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functioBs  snd  duties,  tlie  CToounittee  Is 
authoriaed  to  ait  and  act  at  such  times  and 
plaem  withto  the  United  Statea.  Induding 
any  Commonwealth  or  possBsslon  thoeof , 
or  elsewhere,  whether  the  Houae  ia  in  ses- 
sion, has  reoesaed.  or  has  adjourned. 

(bXl)  The  Conunittee  may  require,  by 
aubpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testlmflny  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produo- 
tkm  of  audi  books,  records,  correspondence. 
UMMMiranduma.  papers,  documents,  and 
other  exbiblts  and  materials,  as  it  deems 


(3)  A  snbpena  may  be  authoriaed  and 
iasued  by  the  Coaomittee  in  the  conduct  of 
any  Inveatigatinn  or  aarlm  of  investigations 
or  actlvitleB.  only  when  authorised  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  memben  voting,  a  majority 

(3)  Motwlthstanding  subparagraph  (bX3) 
of  thia  rule,  a  aubpena  may  be  authoriaed 
and  Iasued  In  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  series  of  investigations  or  activitlM 
by  the  Chairman  upon  the  concurrence  of 
the  ranking  minority  monber  on  the  Com- 


(4)  Authorised  sul>penas  ahaU  be  signed  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  any  member  deaignated 
by  the  Conunittee.  and  may  be  aerved  by 
aiqr  person  rtesignat.ed  by  the  Chairman  or 


(0)  Tbtt  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the 
Coaunittee  .dedgnatert  from  time  to  time  by 
htm.  ahaU  r^mrt  on  the  meetinga.  hearinga 
or  other  aetivltlw  of  the  Conunittee  to  any 
other  committee  of  the  Houae  which  has 
subject  matter  Juriadictian  therein. 

BUU  T.  BBOAOCAamia 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  (Committee  is  open  to  the 
public,  the  Conunittee  may  permit  such 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  In  part  by  tdevlalon  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast  and  atm  photography,  or  by  any 
of  audi  methods  of  coverage,  tmder  the 
rules  ostabUshed  by  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
rule:  Provided,  however,  that  the  Chairman 
ShaU  detomine.  in  his  discretion,  the 
number  of  television  and  sUll  cameras  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room. 

(bXl)  If  tdevlalon  or  radio  coverage  of 
any  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  Committee  1> 


to  be  preaented  to  the  public  as  live  cover- 
age, such  coverage  sball  be  conducted  and 
preaented  without  oonui^ercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witnem  served  with  a  aubpena  by 
the  Conunittee  shaU  be  required  against  his 
or  iitx  wm  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  meeting  or  to  give  evidence  or  testi- 
mony while  the  broadcaating  of  such  hear- 
ing or  meeting,  by  radio,  or  televiaion.  is 
being  conducted.  At  the  requeat  of  any  such 
witnem  who  doea  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
radio,  television,  or  sUU  photography  cover- 
age, aU  lenses  shaU  be  covered  and  aU 
mlcTophona  used  for  coverage  turned  off. 
;  (3>  The  allocation  among  the  televiaion 
media  of  the  podtions  of  the  number  of  td- 
evision  cameraa  permitted  by  the  Chairman 
shaU  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equlta- 
Ue  procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tdevlalon  0>r- 
remondents' OaUeriea. 

(4)  Television  cameraa  ahaU  be  plaeed  ao 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  apace  be- 
tween any  witnem  giving  evidence  or  teeti- 
mony  and  any  member  of  the  Conunittee,  or 
the  viaibmty  of  audi  witnem  and  such  mem- 
ben to  each  other. 

(6)  Televiaion  cameras  shaU  not  be  ptaoed 
in  podtlone  which  obstruct  uimecessarlly 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
othermedia. 

(6)  Equipment  neceaaary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shaU  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  whOe  the  Committee  la  in  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  PloodUghts.  apotll^ts.  strobdights. 
and  flaahguna  ahaU  not  be  uaed  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  tdevlalon  media 
may  instaU  additional  llghttng  tai  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  eoat  to  the 
Oovemment  in  order  to  raiae  the  ambient 
lighting  levd  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  loweat  levd  neceaaary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  tdevidaB  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  tdeviston  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  stm 
photograhen  pennitted  by  the  Chairman  to 
cover  a  hearing  or  meeting,  preference  ahaU 
be  given  to  photographen  from  Associated 
Prem  Riotoa  and  United  Prem  Internation- 
al Newspletures.  If  requests  are  made  by 
more  of  the  media  than  wm  be  pennitted  lor 
the  Chairman,  for  coverage  of  a  hearing  or 
meeting  by  stm  photography,  that  coverage 
ahaU  be  made  on  the  baaia  of  a  fair  and 
equitable  pool  arrangement  devlaed  by  the 
Stattding  Committee  of  Ftem  Photogra- 
phers. 

(9)  Photographen  ahaU  not  poaltlon 
themadvea  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  between  the  witnem 
table  and  the  memben  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographen  ahaU  not  place  them- 
advea in  podtlona  which  obatruct  unneoea- 
aarUy  the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing by  other  media. 

(11)  Personnd  moviding  coverage  by  the 
tdeviaiOB  and  radio  media  ahaD  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
aion Coneapondents  OaUeries. 

(13)  Peraonnd  providing  coverage  by  stm 
photography  ahaU  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Prem  Photographen  Oallery. 

(13)  Peraonnd  providiiig  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  stm  pho- 
topaphy  ShaU  conduct  themsdves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 


.^L. 
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■ou  •.  '—■—■■'  or  auiH 
Tta0  Riilea  of  the  Ooaunlttae  may  be  inodl- 
fled.  uaendad.  or  rep— led,  by  a  majority  of 
tbe  meraben  votlnc  at  a  mertlnt  at  which  a 
matottty  it  pneent.  Written  notlee  of  any 
hanse  abaU  be  pwwrMed  to  each 
of  the  r>wm,>^mm»  not  lea  than  3 
days  (oidadlnc  aatordaya.  8iin- 
daya.  and  leffri  hoUdaya)  before  the  meetlnt 
date  OB  whldi  audi  dianae  is  to  be  eonaid- 
ered« 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanlmoiia  ooment.  leave;  of  Bb- 
•enee  wm  granted  to: 

Mr.  ^''»— ""  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WftzoHT),  for  today,  (m  aooount  of  offi- 
cial tMutaea. 


aPBCIAL  ORDERS  GRAMTED 

By  imanimoua  eonsent.  permlMkm 
to  addrea  the  Hooae.  following  the 
legWatlve  program  and  any  apedal 
orders  heretof ove  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  num.  tat  60  mlnutea.  today. 

(The  following  Membors  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McMnxui)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matolaL') 

Mr.  LrmasToai,  for  W  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RoiWLAim  of  Cooneetleut,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  iMOtauaMao.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Rdoi,  for  S  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  nunc)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Wbss.  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuawMMM,  for  5  mlnutea.  today. 

Mr.  Loaaias.  tat  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PAiXTia.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  tat  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CaocKsxT.  for  S  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Membeia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoaxaiB)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HoTBU  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pnnrr.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Suuiuauaa.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  FtaoHAii.  for  60  minutes.  April 
2S. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Liviiwtsioii)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlu  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  OoBKAif  of  California,  for  60 
mlnutea.  April  22. 

Mr.  DOBiiAii  of  California,  for  60 
minutes.  April  23. 

Mr.  IXMUiiui  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  Amll  34. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McMnjJW)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  MkdCBmaa. 

Mr.  Paaau. 

Mr.  SiUAiniBa. 

Mr.  CUWOBL 

Mr.  Conn. 

Mr.ChiBH. 

Mr.  CouoBLDr. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.McBwBH. 

Mr.  nuM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dasna  of  California. 

Mr.  CousxBL 

Mra.RonKaiA. 

Mk-.KOLB. 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Laooiuasnro  in  three  instances. 

Mr.Snnr. 

Mr.  SmmwAT  in  two  instjaires 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.Mooas. 

Mr.  Oallo. 

Mr.  "FKonaa.  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Oaoasao. 

Mr.  Campbbll. 

Mr.  MoLXirABi. 

Mr.  Saztoii. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  numc)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter ) 

Mr.  Mahtoii. 

Mr.  liOWBT  of  Washington. 

Mr.  ScBUHXB. 

Mr.  ECbrbl  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  KASTBinmxB. 

Mr.  HvTBL  of  Hawaii 

Mr.  Yatboii  in  three  instances. 

BCr.  BAsms  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gatsos  In  two  instancea. 

Mr.  FnoHAir  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Raiiocl  in  four  Instancrs, 

Mr.  DBXxms  in  two  Instances. 

MZS.IJX>TS. 

Mr.  Kaiijobsxi  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  UbALL. 

Mr.  BOLAXD. 

Mr.  "Lavnaa. 

Mr.  LAinos. 

Mr.  I^RKAii  of  Florida. 

Mr.  CaoGXXTT  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SoLABZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RosTBmowsxi. 

Mr.  Swut. 

Mr.  GuAam. 

Mr.  KOSTMATBB. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  foUowing 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
thee^ieaker 

HJ.  Rea.  236.  Joint  reeolutlon  commemo- 
ratinc  the  Mth  annlvemry  of  the  Bay  of 
Pisa  invasion  to  liberate  Cuba  from  Conmu- 
niat  tyranny. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
REBOLDTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  Utle: 

aj.  Res.  109.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  dealgnate 
the  week  of  April  14.  IMS,  aa  "Crime  Vic- 
tims Week." 
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Bma  AND  JOINT  REBOLUTICTW 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  FRBBIDKNT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  ftom  the  Ooimnit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  foUow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  apivoval,  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
OnAprili: 

BJL  730.  An  act  to  dedare  that  the 
United  Statea  hoMa  in  trust  for  the  Coco- 
pah  IiJdiBn  Tribe  of  Ariaona  certain  land  in 
Tuma  County.  AZ; 

HJL  1339.  An  act  makins  unent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  flaeal  year 
endins  September  30.  190S,  for  emenency 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa,  and  for 
other  purpoeee; 

HJi.  1847.  An  act  to  amend  title  3S, 
United  Statea  Code,  with  reipect  to  the  UJB. 
Sentendns  CommlHlon: 

HJI.  1866.  An  act  to  phase  out  the  Pederal 
supplemental  '^r^niatiitti  i""!!*™' 

HJ.  Rea.  74.  Joint  resoIutlOB  to  deslsnate 
the  week  of  September  8. 1868.  aa  "National 
Independent  Retafl  Gtoocer  Wmk**.  and . 

fL3.  Rea.  186.  Joint  reaolutloo  rtealgnarinf 
April  2. 1965.  as  "Educatkm  Day,  U.8JL" 
On  April  18: 

H.J.  Rea.  336.  Joint  rescdutlon  commemo- 
rating the  34tb  annlvenaiy  of  the  BikT  of 
Piss  invasion  to  liberate  Cuba  from  Commu- 
nist tyranny. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn.    >wi> 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'doA  and  15  minutes 
pjn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  April 
22. 1986.  at  3  o'clock  pjOi 


EXECUTIVE  (X>MMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive cmnmunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Offlee  of 
Manacement  and  Budget,  trananltting  the 
Prealdent't  revised  estimates  of  the  1988 
budget,  pumant  to  SI  U.8.C.  1106(b)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  99-67):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pnwriatlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  plans 
to  stady  the  conversion  of  various  functiona 
at  different  installations  from  in-house  op- 
eration to  private  contractor  perfOTmance, 
pursuant  to  10  UAC.  3304  nt  (Public  Law 
96-342.  seeUon  503(a)  (98  Stat.  747)):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 


draft  of  proposed  {legislation  to  amend  the 
Pederal  Pood.  Dn^.  and  Coametic  Act  and 
related  statutes,  sad  for  other  puipoaes:  to 
the  Committee  on  pteergy  and  Commerce. 

1061.  A  letter  ffom  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  LegiaUUve  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs;!  transmitting  a  report  of 
poUtlcal  c(»trib«^lonB  by  Doi«las  W. 
McMinn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  and  Biidneas  Af  f  atas-elect.  and 
members  of  his  faknlly,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-465,  aecUoii  304(bX3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1063.  A  letter  fr^  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral.  General  Aooountlng  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  repoits  issued  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  In  March  1966.  pursuant 
to  31  U.8.C.  719(11):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Open|tion8. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Chairmen.  Board 
of  Directors,  Teni  lessee  Valley  .lUthority, 
transmitting  a  rep(  trt  of  the  Authority's  so- 
tlvlties  under  the  Oovemment  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  coverlngi  calendar  year  1984.  pur- 
suant to  5  VAC.  562b(J):  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Opbrations. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Offkse  of 
BCanagement  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Inspector  Oenersl  Act  of  1978  to  include  the 
Offices  of  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  And  the  Deputmeht  of 
Health  and  Humaa  Services,  snd  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 


REPORTS    OF  '  COBOil'lTEEB    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RE80LU- 

llONS 

1  

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
CHerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BR<X)B:a-  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  Ifeport  on  the  Federal  re- 
sponse to  the  homeless  crisis  (Rept.  No.  99- 
47).  Referred  to  Uie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BR(X>KS:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operatkns.  tteport  m  OFlTs  ques- 
tioning of  nonpartkan  State  voter  regMra- 
tion  activities  constitutes  a  misuse  of  the 
Intergovernmental  personnel  Act  (Rept.  No. 
99-48).  Refored  td  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  th^  State  of  the  Unkm. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  OSA's  multiirie 
award  schedules  (Ri^  No.  99-49).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  pf  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


ittee  on  Rulea.  House 

iluUon  providing  for  the 

ouse  Joint  Resolution 

to  spprove  the  oldlga- 

ie  under  Public  Law  96- 

Itary  or  paramilitary 

(Rept.  No.  99-80). 

C^alendar. 


Mr.  BONIOR: 

Resolution  138. 
consideration   of 
230,  joint  resolui 
tlOQ  of  funds  V 
473  for  supporting 
operations  in  Nl 
Referred  to  the 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  137.  Reaslution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  Hit.  3068.  a  biU  to  author- 
ise appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1987  for  the  Department  of  State,  the  VS. 
Information  Agenc^,  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional BroadcastingL  and  for  other  purpoaea 
(Rept  No.  99-51).  I  Referred  to  the  House 
Caloadar. 


POBUCBILI^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  pubUc  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  f oUows: 

ByMr.MITCHEIX: 
HJt  2106.  A  Mil  to  suthorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
proride  loana  to  very  low  Income  families  to 
'permit  sudi  fsmllies  to  purchsse  single- 
family  dwellings  owned  by  the  Department 
of  Hotising  and  Urban  Development:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affaire. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Termeasee: 
Hit.  3107.  A  bill  to  provide  agricultural 
credit  and  rural  development  aasistance,  and 
for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Temiessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  CouauM  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
MsBUAH,  MM*  Mr.  Jvroass): 
HJt.  3106.  A  UU  enUUed:  the  "iSoO  Con- 
servation Act  of  1085";  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
HJt  2109.  A  bOl  to  direct  the  Preaident  to 
liquidate  assets  of  Vietnam  or  a  national 
thereof  in  order  to  pay  certain  awards  made 
by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Fiwelgn  Aff sirs. 
By  Mr.  R08TENKOW8KI  (for  him- 
sslf  .  Mr.  Doireuui,  Mr.  Cut.  snd  Mrs. 

ROOKBMA): 

HJt.  2110.  A  bOI  to  mske  technical  coneo- 
Uoos  rdated  to  the  Retirement  Equity  Act 
of  1964:  jointly,  to  the  (Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Waya  and  Meana. 
By  Mra.  BURTON  of  Calif  omia: 

HJi.  211L  A  Mil  to  amoM)  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  improve  the  access 
to  higher  education  of  low-Income  ptuvnts 
in  need  of  child  core  services  and  for  other 
purpoaea:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DAUB: 

HJt.  2112.  A  bOl  to  retake  and  expand 
export  markets  for  agricultural  commod- 
itiea.  extend  and  revise  price  and  income 
protection  programs  for  farmers,  provide 
for  reaouroe  conservation,  reform  certain 
provWons  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
lating to  agriculture,  ensure  consumers  sn 
abundant  supply  .of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonsMe  ptfoss^  reidlgn  authority  within  the 
Depaitmeot  of  Agriculture  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  en  Ag- 
riculture, Ways  snd  Mesns.  and  Foreign  Af - 
fStrs. 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 

HJI.  2113.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  former  Residents;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Oovemment  (^rations, 
Houae  Administration,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Poat  Offlee  and  Cavfl  Service. 
By  Ma.  FDBDIXR: 

HJt  2114.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  for  taxpayers  who  maintain 
households  irtilch  include  elderly  persons 
who  are  determined  by  a  physician  to  be  dis- 
aUed;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Meana.  

By  Ms.  FIEDLER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Baxis.  Mr.  EcKAKT  of  Ohio,  BCr. 
Htsb,  Mr.  PmtTKa.  and  Mr.  W1LS09): 

HJt  2115.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  congressional  inlti- 
atloa  of  actions  to  respond  to  unf  sir  foreign 
trade  practlcea,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  OoBunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  McKsa- 

>A>.  Mr.  MooBE,  and  Mr.  Tbohm  of 

CallfomU): 
H.R.  2118.  A  Mil  to  amend  Utle  ZZ  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require,  as  a  condition 
of  Federal  assistance  to  any  State  tar  the' 
provision  of  child  care  services  thereunder, 
that  such  State  establish,  monitor,  snd  en- 
force sppropriate  child  care  standards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wsys  and  Means. 
ByMr.OEKAa- 
HJt  2117.  A  bOl  entitled:  "The  Attempted 
Kidnapping  Act  of  1085";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
HJt.  2118.  A  biU  ""•^''"g  chapter  18  of 
Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
toll-free  telephone  aervlce  from  srhlch  emer- 
gency assistsncf  inftwmation  may  be  ob- 
tained in  caae  of  an  accident  involving  the 
transport  of  hasardous  — ■*— ^«'-  by  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  00 

Armed  Services.  

By  Mr.  LOWERT  of  CsUfomia  (for 

himaelf.  Mr.  Lmros.  Mr.  ac  Lmw. 

Mr.  Bboiam,  Mrs.  Coixias,  Mr.  Roc, 

Mr.    Lowaasa,    Mr.    Jsooss,    Mr. 

WiLsow,  Mr.  Abbasso.  Mr.  Ackb- 

Msa,  Mr.  HvxB.  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 

Pim.  Ifi-.  MooDT,  Mr.  Fmna.  Mr. 

iMmt.  Mr.  Snun,  Mr.  Towms,  Mr. 

COTHX,  Mr.  FtoST,  Mr.  Bosoo.  Mr. 

OuuRT,  Mr.  Doaaaa  of  CsUfomia. 

Mr.  DwTsa  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  BO0- 

CHBt.  Mr.  CotSMAM  of  Texss.  Ms. 

KsROB.  Mr.  Dsisaa,  Mr.  MoOiath. 

Mr.  WmisHussi,  Mr.  McDsaa;  Mr. 

Coats.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 

HuTTO.  Mr.  Hnmoa.  Mr.  Cuobbx. 

Mr.    KoLXB^    Mr.    Wsziua,    Mr. 

Rawoxl,  and  Mr.  Danrr  Bmaay. 
HJt  2119.  A  Mil  to  designate  the  portkm 
of  15th  Street  SW.,  Washington.  DC.  locat- 
ed between  Mslne  snd  Independence  Ave- 
nues as  "Raoul  Wallenberg  Avenue";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Diattict  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  LUNDDIE: 
HJt  2130.  A  bOl  to  impose,  during  a  2- 
year  period,  surcharges  on  products  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  if  certain  deficit 
reducUon  goals  are  met;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  MIKUL8KI  (for  herself,  Mr. 

BaxAUX,  Mr.  Wsxiua.  Mr.  Lowet  of 

Wsshington.  Mr,  Ho^ms.  Mr.  Fooj- 

■iTs,  and  Mr.  Talumt 
HJt.  2121.  A  UU  to  provide  for  the  reau- 
thoriaatlon  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
moit  Act  of  1972.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MONT(30MERY  (by  request): 
HJt  2122.  A  bffl  to  amend  Utle  36.  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  provisioas  relating  to 
■etUng  the  interest  rate  on  guaranteed  or 
insured  housing  loans  to  veterans  and  in- 
apecting  manufactured  homes  purehssed  by 
veterans,  to  increase  the  VA  loan  fee,  to  au- 
thorize direct  appropriations  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund,  and  for  other  por- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  aa  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJI.  2123.  A  bUI  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  conduct  certsln 
heslth  care  urograms,  jmd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Fasgxix.  Mrs.  Roukoia.  Mr.  Ackks- 

MAH,  Mr.  AuCoiM.  Mr.  Babbss,  Mr. 

BsBMAa,  Mr.  Bouum,  Mr.  Bonox  of 

Michigan.  Mr.  BomExa.  Mr.  Caocx- 

BiT.  Mr.  DTMAU.T.  Mr.  Edoab.  Mr. 
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Mr. 


Mr. 

Quern.- 

Mr.  OoBi.  Mr. 

Hmi.  of  CMiio.  Mr. 

KARBnnmu    Mr. 

laiROS.  Mr.  Lbaoi 

of  CUtfomia. 


MATWMiui.  Mr.  Moumrr.  Mr. 
Mr.  Puai;  Mr.  Pombju 
Mr.  Bowwo.  Mn.  at-iiMi.  Un. 

of  FtaffMi.  Mr.  JRoaoT  F. 

8m»«b.  Mr.  Snu.  Mr.  SraiM.  Mr. 

TonacBU.  Mr.  Uball.  Mr.  Taskw. 

M^.  Wim.  Mr.  Wkns.  Mr.  Wmrta- 

■B.  Mr.  Wow^  and  Mr.  Zmbav): 

HJR.  UM.  A  blD  to  pnliiMt  the  produe- 

Uoo  of  lethal  citwlgd  wpow.  to  enoaar- 

ace  tbe  iwtotlatlnn  of  an  tntcmattonal 

;  to  atop  tba  ptodactlon.  pcoltf era' 

atoftjJHin  of  lethal  diemlcal 

■Bd  to  eueuuia—  the  taaprove- 

of  defeneae  agaliMt  the  off eeto  of  the 

uee  of  lethal  chaayeal  wiajo«iB  on  the 

Aimed  ftnaa:  Jotaitfy,  to  tha  Ooaamltteea 

OB  Amad  Serrteea  and  Mnlm  Aftfeha. 

By  Mr.  RBD  (for  htaM^  and  Mia. 

▼neanoncBK 

HJL  aiM.  A  MD  to  amend  the  Internal 

Code  of  MM  to  proftde  that  peo- 

I  ahaO  not  be  ac- 

for    puipaaaa    of    detaimlnlnc 

tax  ahooM  be  vtthhdd  on  each 

to  the  OnaMntttee  on  Waya  and 


HJl.  aUS.  A  bfn  to  aamnd  tbe  Internal 
CMeaf  1M4  to  pratMe  that  the 
I  Uk  vasartoc  loaaaa  ahaD  be  allow- 
but 
only  with  rwpect  to 


I  OB  Waya  and : 

(for 

rofCMila^Mr. 
DnOoaui.  and  Mr.  WtuitamY. 
HJL  SlTf.  A  bOl  to  eetabHah  a  UA  Bozinc 
and  1m  other  puipoaan  to  the 


By  Mr.  BOBIKTS  (for  hlaeeU  and 


HJL  aiM.  A  MU  entitled:  the  "Wtaeat 
Maikettaw  Loon  Act  of  IMS":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Acriealtuic. 
By  Mr.  8CBUMBR: 

HJL  Sl».  A  MD  to  imiiroTe  State  criminal 
Juatlee  tnformatiOB  ayatenw,  indndlnc  crimi- 
nal hletory  reeordc  to  eetabWeti  an  Inter- 
■tate  identlfloatloB  Index  baaed  on  criminal 
reeorda  and  to  provide  arnietanff  to  Statea 
to  uee  audi  index:  to  enaure  that  criminal 
hiatory  reeordi  are  aeeurata  and  complete: 
and  for  other  pnipoaea:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,     f 

HJL  aiM.  A  Wn  to  aownd  the  VictiaM  of 
Crime  Aet  of  MM  to  proride  for  aariatanre 
to  certain  indlvtduali  who  are  injured  or  die 
while  prevantinc  crime  or  apprehendlnc 
crimlnala.  and  for  other  puipoeea;  to  the 
CoBUBlttee  OB  the  Judidary. 

HJL  aiSL  A  bfU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ItM  to  clarify  that  volun- 
teer truateea.  directowb  and  offteere  of 
public  charitiea  ahall  not  be  penaHaed  under 
the  tax  lawa  ae  a  reault  of  auch  public  aerv- 
icea:  to  the  CoaDmittee  on  Waya  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  blmaelf  and  Mr. 


HJL  tax  A  bm  to  amend  Public  Law  96- 
3M  to  further  define  the  cuatoma  waten  for 
the  puipoeea  of  oertain  drug  off enaea;  Joint- 
ly, to  tha  Oonunltteee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Flahcriea  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHCMWAT: 

HJL  313S.  A  bill  to  reautboriae  and  amend 
the  Coaital  Zone  Manacement  Act  of  1973 


(16  UAC.  1461  at  aeq.):  to  the  C^oaamittae 
OB  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaheriea. 

By  Mr.  SLATTBRT  (for  himaeU.  Mr. 
Mr.     Obpbmot,     Mr. 
Mr.     MooBT.     and     Mr. 

HJL  «M.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Intenial 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  Ihnlt  the  amount 
of  faiminc  loaeea  which  may  offeet  other 
income:  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Waya  and 


By  Mr.  SMTIH  of  New  Jerwr 
HJL  MM.  A  bin  to  amend  title  M.  Dnitad 
Statea  Code,  to  authortae  the  AdnUniatrator 
of  VeteiaiM'  AftUn  to  provide  BMrtsaga  aa- 
alatanoe  to  veterana  with  loana  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterana'  AdminlatratiaB  in  order  to 
avoid  f oradoaure  of  auch  looaa;  to  the  Com- 
mlttaa  OB  Veterana*  Affaha. 
By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
HJL  IIM.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  addtttonal 
proteetiOB  of  ateelhead  tnnit  aa  a  gaoM  flah. 
and  for  other  purpoaaa;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mltteea  OB  Intariar  and  Inaular  Affaiia  and 


ByMr.TAUXUf: 
HJL  tlt7.  A  MU  to  atrangthan  human  nu- 
trition reaeaith  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrieultur*:  to  the  Committee  ob 
Agriculture. 

By  Mia.  VUCANOVICH  (for  heiaelf 
andMr.  Rus): 
HJL  31M.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
ReveBue  Code  of  19M  to  atanpUfy  eartata  re- 
quiiementa  legarding  withholding  and  re- 
porting at  the  eouiee  and  to  eonaet  inequi- 
tiea  regarding  carryover  of  loaaaa;  to  the 
Coounlttae  on  Waya  and  Meana. 

HJL  1M9.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Intenial 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  that  net 
WKcring  gaina  ahaU  not  be  mdnded  in 
income:  to  the  Coaunittae  ob  Waya 


By  Mr.  WATKIM8: 
HJL  3140.  A  MU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  atepa  to  caoM  the  ex- 
portatiOB.  at  compatttlva  world  pricea.  of 

the  United  Statea;  Jotatly.  to  the  Oommit- 
teea  on  Agriailtura  and  Foreign  Affldra. 
By  Mr.  WHITTAKBfc 
HJL  3141.  A  MU  to  aothorlaa  the  Secre- 
tary of  tha  Army,  aetiiig  through  tha  Chief 
of  Tuginf  n.  to  Improve  public  aeeem  to 
FearaoB-SkuMta  Big  HOI  Lake.  KB;  to  the 
CoouBlttee  ob  Public  Worka  and  llranopor- 


HJL  314X  A  MU  to  authotiae  the  project 
for  flood  control.  Halareart.  KB;  to  the  Coas- 
mlttee  ob  PubUe  Worka  and  Tranaportatlon. 
ByMr.MCBWBV: 
HJL  3143.  A  MU  to  deauthoriae  the 
project  for  flood  control.  Salt  Creek  Lake. 
OH:  to  the  Coaomlttee  on  PubUc  Worka  and 
Tranaportatlon. 

By  Mr.  McKBRNAM: 
HJL  3144.  A  MU  to  eatabllah  a  Ready  Re- 
aerve-SeaUft  ttihaneamant  Revolving  Fund; 
Jointly,  to  the  Coaunltteea  on  Aimed  Serv- 
icea  and  Merchant  Marina  and  Flaheriea. 
By  Mr.  KRDREICH: 
HJ.  Rea.  3U.  Joint  raaohitioB  to  daaignatf 
June  9.  1966.  aa  "Amarica'a  Heritage  Day": 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CtvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan- 
HJ.  Rea.  344.  Joint  raeolutlon  to  author- 
lae  and  requeat  the  Preddent  to  caU  a  White 
Houae  Conference  on  Library  and  Inf orma- 
tiOB  Servicee  to  be  held  not  later  then  1969. 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UUNTKK  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
UortoY. 


tU.  Rea.  346.  Joint  reeolutlOB  to  direct 
the  Poatmaater  General  to  laaue  a  com- 
memorative ataaap  to  honor  the  40th  annl- 
veraary  at  the  Blue  Angata;  to  the  Coounlt- 
tae on  Poat  Otflee  and  CtvU  Service. 
ByMr.LBrr 

BJ.  Raa.  346.  Joint  reaolutioB  to  rtaalgnat» 
October  9.  1966.  aa  "Nattonal  Senior  au- 
aeM  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
MMt  CtvU  Service. 

By  Mn.  BURTON  of  CaUforaia: 

H.  Cob.  Rea.  131.  CoBcuiraBt  reaolutioa  to 
exprem  the  aenee  of  the  CoBgrem  that 
puUic  achoola  ahould  be  encouraged  to  in- 
dude  aatudy  of  the  Holoeauat  In  their  hia- 
tory cuRteuluma:  to  the  Committee  on  Bdu- 


By  Ma.  FBDIAR  (for  heraelf.  Mr. 
BaooMrma.  Mr.  Htbs.  Mr.  Laao- 
Kaaaiaa  Mr.  Mxckb,  Mr.  Lon.  Mr. 
Kbmp.  Mr.  CouaxB.  Mr.  Ixwxa  of 
CaUforaia.     Mr.     OoNanai.     Mr. 
OnMaa.  Mr.  Iat.  Mr.  Rirb.  Mr. 
Qooauaa.  Mr.  Ron.  Mr.  Snuao. 
Mr.  AaHBT.  Mr.  Momov.  Mr.  Waaaa. 
Mr.  SHm  of  N«w  Hampahire.  Mr. 
SnuMBJun.     Mr.     lanum.     Mr. 
DaWm.  Mr.  CaAU.  Mr.  McMttxaw. 
Mr.  PacKaas.  Mr.  MrCt—am.  Mr. 
TMHM  of  California.  Mr.  Oanm- 
MSTB.  Mr.  SBOMwaT.  Mr.  Wnxa- 
■uaar.  Mr.  RiaB«it.  Mr.  Gauo,  Mra. 
Mr.    DfoOoaim,    Mr. 
r.  Mr.  Moaaianw  of  Waah- 
iiWtoB.    Mr.    Gbmo.    Mr.    Domr 
Sum.  Mr.  Walkb.  Mn.  SMm  of 
Nebraaka.  Mr.  Raauu.  Mr.  Poaaau, 
Mr.  MoCan.  Mr.  Donua  of  CaUfor- 
nla.  Mr.  KaaicB,  Mra.  WouMviai. 
Mr.   PaaaATAii.   Mr.   Bvwam.   Mr. 
Ourra.  Mr.  Dam  of  California. 
Mr.    LowBT    of    OaUftenla.    Mr. 
M.W.— .«  and  Mr.  MoOouuh): 
H.  Con.  Rea.  133.  OoBCUirent  raaolution 
condemning  the  actioBa  of  the  Ntcaiaguan 
Government  that  hinder  fteedom  of  raU- 
giOB:  to  the  Coeamlttee  on  Foreign  Afffelra. 
By  Mr.  RANGBL  (for  hhnadf.  Mr. 
Cuvaau,  and  Mr.  Mnonu.): 
H.  Cob.  Raa.  133.  Concurrent  laaolutlan 
expraadng  the  aenae  of  the  Congrem  that 
corporate  Income  taxea  ahould  remain  grad- 
uated;  to   the   Conunittee   on   Waya  and 


By  Mr.  SCHUMDL 
H  Con.  Rea.  134.  Concurrent  reaolution  to 
ii  ptii  tm  the  aenee  of  the  Congrem  that  the 
rreddent  ahould  take  no  action  that  wOl 
hOBor  the  memoriee  of  Nad  aokUen  during 
hla  pi*""*^  trip  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germanr.  to  the  Committee  on  Fweign  Af - 
falra. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU  (for  htanaeU. 

Mr.    SouBX.    Mr.    Dtiullt,    Mr. 

Smrb  of  Florida.  Mr.  BmuH.  Mr. 

FXiaHAii.  Mr.  AcKxaiua.  Mr.  Gaacu. 

Mr.  Wane.  Mr.  Lunoa.  Mr.  Woua. 

and  Mr.  Otuumy. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  13S.  Concurrent  reeolution 

expreedng  the  eenee  of  the  Congrem  that 

the  Preaident  ahould  not  honor  the  memory 

of  thoae  reapondhle  for  the  deatht  of  mU- 

llona  Iqr  vldtlng  the  Bitburg  Cemetery  In 

Weat  German;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affain.  

By  Mn.  BOZER: 
H.  Rea.  133.  Reaolutiai  providing  that  the 
U.8.  Navy  ahould  not  deploy  nudear  weap- 
on! on  lurfaee  ahipa;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Servloea. 

By  Mr.  MARLKNEE: 
H.  Rea.   IM.  Reeolution  expreaalnc  tbe 
aenae  of  tbe  Houae  with  reapect  to  reatoring 
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the  WaUop-Breaux  Tniat  Fund:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waya  and  Meana. 

By   Mr.   WTEfeaf   (for   himaelf.   Mr. 

Wazmaii.  Mr:  OxniABOT.  and  Mr.  EB- 

WAXoa  of  Caufomla): 
H.  Rea.  U5.  Reeolution  expreeaing  the 
■enae  of  the  Hou6e  that  the  Preaident 
■bould  not  vldt  th^  miUtary  cemetery  at 
Bitburg.  Weet  Gernmnr.  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affain.   > 


PRIVATEl  BILLS  AND 
RESOlunONS 

Under  clauae  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
billa  and  reaolutiins  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  f ollowK 
By  Mr.  MAI 


H.R.  314S.  A  MU 
Achievement  of 
Committee  on  the  Ji 
By  Mr.  REID: 

HJl.  3146.  A  MU 
Montagnoll;  to  the 
dary. 

By  Mr. 

HJL  3147.  A 
Madaa-Ariaa. 
Juan   Eduardo 


tbe  relief  of  Junior 
to.  Inc.:  to  the 


the  reUef  of  Peter  J. 
ittee  OB  the  Judi- 


ton.    Mr.    Bbbbi,    Mr.    FkAim.    and    Ma. 

Kamm. 

HJL  693:  Mr.  M*nui. 

HJL  933:  Mr.  Lowar  of  Waahington. 

HJL  666:  Mr.  Sruxr. 

HJL  1017:  Mr.  Swmau. 

HJL  1043:  Mr.  MaamraE.  Mr.  Oanz.  Mr. 
MATam.  Mr.  GoAam.  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr. 
RicHaaaaow.  Mr.  Roaao,  Mr.  Moixohah.  Mr. 
Evaaa  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Miaateip- 
PL 

HJL  1066:  Mr.  IfAariMB.  Mr.  ShARxxT, 
and  Mr.  Lomui. 

HJL  1066:  Mr.  Aanii  and  Mr.  MAanma. 

HJL  1066:  Mr.  ScBsna.  Ma.  Kaptub.  Mr. 
SoLAxa.  Mr.  Umw  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dio- 
Odahh,  and  Mr.  KoLTxa. 

HJL  1133:  Mr.  FAimnoT,  Mr.  Srona.  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Ooblho.  Mr.  Ma«txa,  Mr.  Nicnoia. 
Mr.  Towwa.  Mr.  Tobbbb.  and  Mr.  Dowbt  of 


HJL  1166:  Mr.  RiRB.  Mr.  Dnaam.  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Obxib  of  California,  and  Mr. 


or  the  relief  of  Juan 

lU  Radich  de  Madaa. 

Radfcdi.  and  Mary 


Maciaa;  to  tbe  Conmilttee  on  the  Judlcary. 
ADDmONiiL  SPONSORS 


Under  clauae  4 
aora  were  added 
olutions  as  fol 


i  rule  ZXII.  spon 
public  bills  and 


HJL  4:  Mr.  RoamOKOwaKi  and  Mr.  Sona. 

HJL  31:  Mn.  BaSm,  Mr.  Dnuna.  Mr. 
Hatbb.  Mr.  KAWoitaa.  Mr.  Laum.  Mr. 
Fxrm.  and  Mr.  iMrin  of  CaUf  omia. 

HJl.  33:  Mr.  SfUAitoBa.  Uz%.  Banunr.  Mr. 
Danaa  of  California.  Mr.  Cbau.  Mr. 
PoBTxa.  Mr.  Baoww;  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 

SCHUBTTB. 

HJL  43:  Mr.  MOLU^Aa. 

HJl.  63:  Un.  SttaaoBBBB.  Mr.  Wkni- 
HimaT,  Mr.  Lowbt!  of  Waahington.  Mr. 
Cabpbb,  and  Mr.  MoOobbt. 

HJl.  119:  Mr.  Goo^jwe. 

HJl.  337:  Mr.  Aan^ao.  Mr.  Babvabb,  Mtl 


,  Mr.  BBMAi.  Mr.  Bobbb  of ' 
■ee.  Mr.  Bopcbbb.  Mr.  Chabbub,  Mr.  Oob- 
TBBa.  Mr.  Dabbbb,  Iv.  Dicxa.  Mr.  Evaaa,  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Fosb  of  IjmncaMe,  Mr.  FtoaiBL. 
Mr.  OarBABDr.  Mr.  IBatb8.  Mra.  JoaaaoB. 
Ma.  KArma,  Mr.  Kbip.  Mr.  Trtonmaanro. 
Mr.  LowBT  of  Wauington.  Mr.  Mabwab. 
Mr.  Mabtibbs.  Mr.  ICiubb  of  Waahington. 
Mr.  MoaaoB.  Mr.  Mdnaiaoa  of  Waahington. 
Mr.  MTBBa  of  ImttUa.  Mr.  Pobbbu,  Mr. 
Rioaa.  Mr.  Roeiaaoii  Mr.  St  Gbbhaib,  Mra 
ScBBOBBBt.  Mr.  SiAiiiaaa.  Mr.  SiOKBa.  Mr. 
SwrnuoL,  Mr.  Tauom.  Mr.  Tbokab  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Toaaaa,  Mr.  Vkbto,  Mr.  Wtux,  and 
Mr.  Touao  of  Mtaaourl. 

HJL  379:  Mr.  StbaBo  and  Mr.  Kbambb. 

HJL  513:  Mr.  GaniBaoa. 

HJL  B36:  Mr.  Smir.  Mr.  WmiaBuaaT. 
and  Mr.  CoBLBO.        i 

HJL  S93:  Mr.  Oani 

HJl.  610:  Mr.  Ovnoia. 

HJL  630:  Mr.  Ri<BABoaoa.  Mr.  Wbavbb. 
Mr.  Rabobl.  Mtl  S^iboxdbb.  Mr.  Gbat  of 
Pennaylvania.  Mr.  Matiaa.  Ma.  MiKuuxi. 
Mr.  lALABD.  and  Mr.  Aoebbmab. 

HJl.  631:  Mr.  Wkn.  Mr.  Moobt.  Mr. 
Savaob.  Mr.  RicRABiaoB.  Mr.  Wbavbb,  Mr. 
Rabobl.  and  Mr.  Buatoa  of  Indiana 

H.IL  839:  Mr.  Aaniunr. 

HJl.  631:  Mr.  Uvpm  and  Mr.  Joaaa  of 
North  Carolina. 

HJl.  664:  Mr.  KAai«B  and  Mr.  Gobxaux. 

HJl.  891:  Mr.  DtiMixt.  Mr.  Obbbstab.  Mr. 
Vbbto,  Mr.  SroKxa.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Waahing- 


HJL  1146:  Mr.  TOwaa.  Mra.  CatLon,  Mr. 
JamBBB,  and  Mr.  Cbogkbr. 
HJL  lUl:  Mr.  Mcbpht. 

nsL  ivm  Mr.  obxix. 

HJL  1166:  Mr.  Muamr  and  Mr.  Edoab. 

HJL  1666:  Mr.  TOaaicauj.  Mr.  Mbaxk. 
andMr.Kotan. 

HJL  1364:  Mra.  OoLuaa.  Mr.  Hatbb.  and 
Mr.  Tooae  of  Mtiaouri. 

HJL  U16:  Mr.  Sumar.  Mr.  Obiiz.  ICr. 
DoaaAB  of  California,  Mr.  Cbaio.  and  Mr. 
wamBmaa*. 

HJL  1666:  Mx.  Bobhlbbt.  Mn.  U4>T9.  and 
MraBBBTUT. 

HJL  1696:  Mr.  Towaa,  Mr.  Millb  of  CaU- 
foraia, and  Mr.  Kouxa. 

HJL  1406:  Mr.  Wxna.  Mr.  Adbu.  Mr. 
SaoHBuaa.  and  Mr.  Siokxb. 

HJL  1466:  Mr.  Wxua.  Mr.  axraxai.nw.  and 

Mr.STOKBB. 

H.R.  1430:  Mr.  RoBfaaoa.  Mr.  Bbbbu,  Mr. 
Gabcia.  Mr.  towABBB  of  Calif<»nia,  Mr. 
Mr.  Mabxibbe,  Ui.  Mitcbxll.  Mr. 
.  Mr.  GUGKKAB.  Mr.  Ronfxa.  Mr. 
Stbab.  Mra.  Oouiaa.  Mr.  Ddbbib,  Mr.  Sxi- 
aBBiiae.  Mr.  Faeio.  Ma.  Mikuuki.  Mr. 
Four.  Mr.  BAana,  Mr.  Koltbb,  Mr.  WXiaa. 
Mr.  AiCTAB— .  Mr.  RoaaiT  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
Maxbox.  Mr.  WoBTLBT.  and  Mr.  Nxal. 

H.R.  1461:  Mr.  Baxtob  of  Texaa.  Mr. 
BooxAXB.  and  Mr.  Nmaoa  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1610:  Mn,  Bbbtlxt. 

HJL  1563.  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Iaabb.  Mr. 
MoGbath.  Mr.  MOaaoa.  Mr.  Ctnnrxaa.  Mn. 
Bbbtut.  Mr.  Gaaao.  Mr.  Udall,  Mb.  Oakax. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  aBraBaaoa,  Mr. 
ToBBBB.  Mr.  nucB.  Mr.  Fuh.  Mr.  Bobblxbt, 
Ui.  Lomab  of  Florida.  Mr.  SroKxa.  Mr. 
Honaaa.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Dixoa.  Mr.  Dmnrr 
SuxH.  Mr.  HawKiBa,  Mr.  EMBBaoa.  Mr. 
Sibatxob,  Mr.  RoBtaaoa.  Mr.  LaFalcx.  BCr. 
Tatlob,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hau,  Jb..  Mr.  Cotbx, 
Mr.  MooBHBAa,  Mr:  Mnxaa  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
WATBiaa,  Mr.  Colbmab  of  Texaa,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Millbb  of  CaUforaia,  Mr. 
Ruaao.  Mr.  Bobtamabtb.  Mr.  Rbotila,  Mr. 
Chappbll,  ■««*  Mr.  Hbtbl  of  HawaiL 

H.&  1673:  Mr.  Boaioa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Ldbobbb,  Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr.  Nblbob  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  arasBB. 

HJL  1564:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dtm- 
allt.  Mr.  Savaob.  >fr.  Edwabiw  of  Oklaho- 
ma, and  Mr.  Bbdbll. 

HJL  1561:  Mr.  Kolbx,  Mr.  Stbabo,  Mr. 
Dbbbwk,  Mr.  KOLTXB.  Mr.  CoMBBBT,  and  Mr. 
SxALLima. 

HJL  1660:  Mr.  Koltxb. 

HJL  1666:  Mr.  Mabtdixz.  Mr.  RicHABoaoa. 
Mr.  MCB:iaaxT.  Mr.  Moaxxbt,  Mrs.  Schbxi- 
OBB.  Mr.  Bbbmab.  Mr.  Oilmab,  Mr.  Wobt- 


Lxr.  Mr.  McKebbab,  Mr.  Bn.raABia.  and  Mr. 
Mibxta. 
H.IL  1679:  Mr.  DbWibx.  and  Mn.  Bkbt- 

LKT. 

HJL  1706:  Mr.  Dabchlx. 

HJL  1716:  Mr.  NxLaoa  of  Florida. 

HJL  1809:  Mr.  Fuh.  Mr.  Wxiaa.  Mr. 
MATavi.  Mr.  Wobtlxt.  Mr.  Evaaa  of  Iowa. 
Ma.  KAmx.  Mr.  Tooao  of  Miawuri.  Mr. 
OioGoABm.  and  Mr.  RoeTBaKowaai. 

HJL  1615:  Mr.  KABiBBMXixa. 

HJl.  1834:  Mr.  Mabtibxe  and  Mr.  Bxnxa- 
am. 

HJL  1635:  Mr.  Mabtibxe,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampahire,  and  Mr.  Bxaxaaoa. 

HJl.  1636:  Mr.  Mabtibb.  Mr.  Smrh  of 
New  Hampahire,  and  Mr.  BxiLxaaoB. 

HJL  1837:  Mr.  Mabtibxx.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampahire.  and  Mr.  BanBrnoa. 

HJL  1836:  Mr.  Mabtibb  and  Mr.  Baon- 


HJl^857:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Wnaoa.  Mr. 
Ixnmot  CaUforaia.  and  Mr.  SroKaa. 

HJL  1666:  Mr.  Nowak;  Mr.  WnaoB.  Mr. 
I«viBB  of  California.  andMr.  SioKBa. 

HJL  1669:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Wilbob.  Mr. 
Lbvibb  of  California,  and  Mr.  Siobbb. 

HJL  I860:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Wnaoa.  Mr. 
lMvn»xft  California,  and  Mr.  Szokbb. 

HJL  1666:  Mr.  Pxbbt.  Mr.  «-■■*-«■-.  Mr. 
Smizb  of  Florida.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  Bbdbll* 
Mtb.  JoHBaoa.  Mr.  Hosbbb,  Mr.  Gaboa.  Mr. 
VBBTO.  Mr.  Obxbb.  Mr.  Ougkmab.  Mr. 
Bobiob  of  Michigan.  Mtb.  Coujaa.  Mr. 
Bbmab.  Mr.  Faxio.  Mr.  Roax.  Mr.  SMuxt. 
Mr.  ScBBOBa.  Mr.  Pnaox.  Mr.  ^— ?■  inr. 
Mr.  SOLABS.  Mr.  lamaa  of  CaUforaia.  Mr. 
Pabbtxa,  Mr.  BxAoei,  Mr.  Wobxlbt.  Mr. 
Lbhmab  of  Florida.  Mr.  KoIiTbb.  Mtb.  Bbbt- 
lxt. Mr.  Wbbt.  Mr.  DAaaxMBTBa,  and  Mr. 
MnxBB  of  Waahington. 

HJL  1664:  Mr.  Oanx  and  Mtb.  Bbrlbt. 

HJL  1966:  Mr.  SxAOOBa.  Mr.  Gbat  of  nu- 
n(^  Mr.  iJtLABS.  and  Mr.  Gatbob. 

HJL  1907:  Mr.  Bbbbit. 

HJL  1906:  Mr.  Lipibbki.  Mr.  BnjaABia. 
Mr.  Kwia  of  Fknlda.  and  Mr.  MoGbath. 

HJL  1913:  Mr.  MABLmna;  Mr.  NicHota. 
Mr.  HoPKura.  and  Mr.  StALuaoa. 

HJL  1916:  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington.  Mr. 
FoBD  of  Tenneaaee,  Mr.  PBrraa,  and  Mn. 


HJL  1965:  Mr.  Bodlibb,  Mr.  Hbbbt.  Mr. 
Kabich.  Mia.  MxTxaa  of  iranwB.  and  Mr. 

HJL  1997:  Mr.  Howabd.  Mr.  Savaob,  Mra. 
Boxroa  of  California.  Mr.  Tobbbb.  Mr. 
MuBPHT.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mb.  Kaptob.  Mr. 
Baowa  of  Califomla.  Mr.  Lblabb.  Mr.  Acx- 
xxMAB.  Mr.  JAOoaa.  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

HJL  3016:  Mrs.  Ujom. 

HJL  3030:  Mra.  Boxaa.  Mra.  KaaaxuT. 
Mrs.  (ToLuaa.  Ma.  Oakab,  Mix.  Bubtob  of 
CaUforaia.  Mr.  Bbmab.  Mr.  OmrBaa.  Mr. 
Obbb.  Mr.  Hatbb.  Mr.  Ibwab  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Dbllomb.  and  Mr.  Agxbbmab. 

HJ.  Rea.  30:  Mr.  Ttomab  of  OetHrgia.  Mr. 
LaFalcs.  and  Mia.  JoHBaoa. 

H.J.  Rea.  106:  Mr.  Bubtob  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Coaraaa.  Mr.  EnwABoa  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Ja.,  Mr.  HAaaaa.  Mr.  Imwi.  Mr. 
LiviBGSToa,  Mr.  Pabbtxa.  Mr.  Wb^  Mr. 
WoLP.  and  Mr.  Tatbob. 

H.J.  Rea.  128:  Ms.  Oakab. 

HJ.  Res.  133:  BCr.  Moobt.  Mr.  Rahall, 
and  Mr.  Tokxicxlu. 

HJ.  Res.  135:  Mr.  I^hmab  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SwiasALi,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bbtabt,  Mr. 
Tatxb.  Mr.  C^BTXxa.  Mr.  Ixvia  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Mavboulbb.  and  Mr.  Spbatt. 

HJ.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Bbmab.  Mtb.  Boxbb. 
Mr.  Bobtamabtb.  Mr.  Cbappib.  Mr.  Cobmo. 
Mr.  Ckockxtt,  Mr.  Hobtoh,  Mr.  Laoomax- 
snro,  Bfr.  Mabtibxe,  Mr.  Owxaa.  Mr.  Ram. 
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Mr.  Roc  Mr.  Toiwn.  Mr.  Wazhm.  and  Mr. 

OJ.  Rm.  itf:  Mr.  Wiim.  Mr.  Bwnu,  tit. 
turn.  Mr.  Town.  Mr.  Bnmtm.  Mr.  OBun. 
Mr.  num  Mr.  Bnun.  Mr.  Bowmo.  Mr. 
OioOuAm.  Mr.  Suo,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  m  la 


BJ.  R«.  IM:  Mr.  Sonnm.  Mr.  Kocr- 
MATB.  Mta.  Oouim.  Mr.  Boous.  Mr. 
Rom.  Mr.  Uaanom.  Mr.  Dudbi.  Mr.  Ovu- 
no.  Mr.  Poaou.  Mr.  Uojun.  Mr.  Lowbt  of 
Wadiliwton.  Mr.  Roaom.  Mn.  Bozn.  Mr. 
Aaauma.  Mr.  FAmmwr.  Mr.  MumaB.  Mr. 
Town.  Mr.  RBMUK  Mr.  Qwobit.  Mr. 
Saio.  Mr.  Ommt,  Mr.  Faiio.  Mr.  LaFaux. 
Mr.  conns.  Ma.  MnrauKi.  Mr.  SoBDn. 
Mr.  (yaain.  Mr.  Owna.  Mr.  Dbuumb.  Mr. 
BAana.  Mra.  la^nrs.  Mr.  ToaaicBxi.  Ms. 
KARiia.  Mr.  MoOaAn.  Mr.  Tauum.  Mr. 
MAxam.  Mr.  Hoaxon.  Mr.  WaAvn.  Mr. 
Mr.  InvAa  of  Florida.  Mr. 
J  Mr.  Sauas,  Mr.  WASiAa.  Mr.  Roa. 
Mr.  tbmum.  Mr.  Mooav.  Mr.  Buoai.  Mr. 
BaaxAMAVta.  Mr.  Fm.  Mtl  BmmMi  of  CaU- 
foiiila,  Mr.  RAnat.  Mr.  AcaaawAa.  Mr. 
WoaxLBT.  Mr.  Bonoa  of  Mlrtitgan.  Mr. 
HOiTn.  Mr.  Bnar.  Mr.  HmsL  of  Mtrtiiian. 
Mr.  M#.ir— «  Mr.  Aaaaaars.  Mr.  Ran.  Itr. 
Hawaii ai.  Mr.  Wina.  Ut.  Foo  of 
■ae.  Mr.  HAns.  Mr.  KucaKA.  Mr. 
Mr.  Bona  of  Tnnaane.  Mr.  Pvm.  Mr. 
Shrb  of  FlotMa.  Mr.  SoaiA.  Mr.  Ooaun, 
Mr.  FoaLVTA.  Mr.  HaRB.  of  HawaU.  Mr. 
Dthaixt.  Mr.  Boaan.  Mr.  n  la  OAau.  Mr. 
MtHoaa.  Mr.  LAnos.  Mr.  WAuan.  Ml 
OAKAa.  Mr.  TAna.  Mr.  SAVAsa.  Mr.  Mnxn 


of  Callfonila,  Mra.  Bolx.  Mr.  Rioubmom. 
Mr.  Jnroaaa.  Mr.  TRazlbb.  Mr.  BaTAar. 
Mr.  Oaua.  Mr.  Tonw  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Mnanrr.  Mr.  Jotras  of  North  Caroltna.  Mr. 
MoASunr.  Mr.  Paica.  Mr.  JAOoas.  Mr. 
Lownr  of  CaUfocnla.  Mr.  Dizoa^  Mr. 
Wnn.  Mr.  Huno.  Mr.  Taobdi.  Mr 
of  Mew  Jeiaey.  Mn.  Jonnoii,  Mr. 
Mr.  Koun.  Mrs.  KBaaauT.  Mr.  PAaBXXA. 
Mr.  Snmaa.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jenejr.  Mr. 
CAMPnu.  Mr.  MAawAa.  Mr.  Lanii  of  MMil- 
■an.  Mr..Foas  of  Mtrhlgan.  Mr.  Matboow. 
Mr.  VBno.  Mr.  Robmbb.  Mr.  KaAim.  Mr. 
Oam.  Ma,  8wma.  Mr.  Cmjora.  Mr.  Kas- 
PMM«iM,  Mr.  axABZ.  Mr.  DioOoabbi.  Mr. 
msBMrn.  Mr.  Hna.  Mr.  DonnuT.  Mr. 
Dowbt  of  Mlwlwl|i|il  Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  Rm- 
Auo,  Mr.  Hau  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Baztob.  Mr. 
FLono.  Mr.  Oovana.  Mr.  iMwam  at  CaUf cr- 
nla.  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  OraAR. 

HJ.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Pbicb.  Mr.  Rouuo.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  OniiAa.  Mr.  Aacmn.  Mr.  Roaa. 
Mr.  Rjrpo.  Mr.  OnAS.  Mr.  Oaoona.  Mr. 
Haaaoa.  Mr.  STxaaoui.  Mr.  Hbbbt.  and  Mr. 
Huno. 

HJ.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Asm.  Mr.  Fdsxbb.  Mr. 
KoLxaa.  Mr.  FBosx.  Mr.  Sioan.  Mr. 
Muannr.  Mr.  n  la  Oabsa.  Mb.  Harm,  of 
Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Boaoo. 

H.J.  Res.  303:  Mr.  KoLxn  and  Mr.  Laoo- 
MABanro. 

H.  Oon.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Obkas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  09:  Mr.  LoaanB. 

H.  Con.  Res.  74:  Ms.  FiBDua  and  Mr. 
Kol: 


H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Smixh  of  Rorida  snd 
Mr.EMBBSoa. 

H.  Con.  Res.  116:  Mrs.  CoLun.  Mr. 
FBAMK.  Mr.  Oatbos.  Ms.  Kafxdb.  Mr. 
Mairob.  Mb.  Oakab.  Mr.  Raball.  Mr. 
Roaaro.  Mr.  Roa.  and  Mr.  Tobbicblu. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  ScaABraa.  Mr.  Babham.  Mr. 
RUBO.  and  Mr.  Cobbt. 

H.  Res.  00:  Mr.  Cobbt. 

H.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Vbbto. 

H.  Rea.  04:  Mr.  Sataob.  Mr.  Obat  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  VBaxo.  and  Mr.  LBnaa  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Faubtbot.  Mr.  Fdsxbb. 
Mr.  WtoB.  and  Mr.  Rbib. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Dobbbllt.  Mr.  SouMioa. 
Mr.  LAOOMABsno.  Mr.  Hoaxoa.  Mrs.  Baax- 
LBT.  Mr.  OoBMAa  of  California.  Mr.  Babham. 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Loir.  Mr.  Ron.  Ms.  SaoarB, 
Mr.  O^axn.  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  Daam  of 
Califoraia.  Mr.  McCAaauss.  Mr.  Imwim  of 
CaUfomia.  Mr.  Pbasb.  Mr.  Solabs.  Mr.  Ab- 
BABBO.  Mr.  MoLnuBi.  Un.  Boaxoa  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bbbsxl.  Mr.  Skixb  of  New 
Jerley,  Mr.  TAUEia.  Mr.  Tmnus  of  Oeorgla. 
Mr.  iMtaum  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sibaxtob.  Mr. 
BmaaicH.  Mr.  BaiLaasoa.  Mr.  Fobibb.  Mrs. 
Mabxib  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Ooaxa, 
Mr.  WoLT.  Ms.  MncDLBKi.  Mr.  OoABiai.  Mr. 
FUMUO.  Mr.  MAsnuB.  Mr.  CBAPna.  Mr. 
Sdbbqoisx,  Mr.  Obabisoh.  Mr.  ABaaaars. 
Mr.  Babbbs.  Mr.  Bn.iBABTS.  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr. 
Fobs  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bbbkab.  and  Mr. 
Touae  of  Alaska. 
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HON.  CD  JONES 


OP 

n  THB  Houn  or 

Thundav.  AprU  IS.  IMS 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennenee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introdudnc  the 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  19|S.  It  is  my  intention 
that  this  biU  be  tued  as  the  bads  for 
maiicup  next  week  when  the  HOuae 
Agriculture  Suboimmittee  on  Comer- 
vation.  Credit,  «nd  Rural  Devdop- 
ment.  which  I  ch«lr.  b^jni  work  on  a 
credit  and  rural  developmmt  title  for 
InduBion  in  the  1985  raanlbus  farm 
bill. 

Nothing  in  this  legialaticm  I  am  in- 
troducing today  ii  particularly  contro- 
versial  or  oortlyL  In  fact,  virtually 
every  provision  of  this  bill,  in  alBflar 
form,  has  beoi  iMn'oved  by  the  House 
on  at  least  one  occasion  in  the  past  3 
years:  HJl.  5831.  passed  House  oo  Sep- 
tember  9.  1982;  HJl.  1190.  passed 
House  on  May  3,  1983:  and  HJL  1035. 
passed  House  <»i|  February  27.  1985. 
Unfortunately,  ih  all  three  cases  no 
further  action  wa4  taken  on  these  Mils 
once  they  psssed  the  House. 

As  I  view  it.  thl4  biU  is  a  comirflation 
of  basic  agrieultitral  credit  and  rural 
development  initiatives  which  have 
surfaced  over  th#  past  sevoal  years, 
and  which  oontihue  to  enjoy  broad 
sumMrt,  even  todRy.  I  have  purposely 
not  included  oert4in  controversial  pro- 
visions which  ha^  been  contained  in 
previous  bills  of  ihis  kind  when  Oon- 
gress  was  considering  emergency 
credit  legislation.  Obviously,  the  1985 
omnibus  farm  bill  wUl  not  be  enacted 
for  months  to  c#me.  and  can  be  of 
little  comfort  to  farmers  who  are 
snapped  for  operating  credit  this 
sinlng.  By  his  v^  last  mooth.  the 
President  ef f eetivlely  ended  any  hope 
for  substantive  eiiergency  credit  relief 
for  American  f ambers  this  year. 

Once  the  comnattee  begins  Its  wcnk 
on  the  credit  and  rural  development 
tiUe  of  the  farm  bill,  this  legislation 
will,  of  course,  belopen  to  changes  and 
subject  to  any  germane  amendment. 
However,  it  is  myj  hope  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  Congress 
will  focus  on  the  problem  of  lade  of 
profitability  in  airiculture  instead  of 
expending  Its  effots  on  an  attempt  to 
substitute  credit  fbr  profit. 

Following  my  remaiks  I '  insert  a 
brief  explanation!  and  the  legislation 
text  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  DeveloiHuent  Act  of  1985: 


Banr  BxvLAaAxiOB— AoBicuLxnaAL  Cbbbix 
abb  Rubal  Dbvblopmbbx  Acx  or  1988 


(By  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee) 


I.  WAX 


t  ABB  WASXB  FACXLIXIBS 


(1)  Direct  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
fstahHah  a  graduated  scsle  of  grant  rates  re- 
fleeting  bigtaer  rates  for  communities  with 
lower  population  and  inocnne  levels  which 
deiiioiisUate  a  flnandal  need,  snd  fix  the 
maximum  grant  rate  (78  percent  of  costs) 
for  projects  in  conmiunlties  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1.800  or  leas  snd  an  Income  level  not 
■»"—<"■  t  the  hliliar  of  the  poverty  line 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budsrt  (OMB).  or  80  percent  of  the 
Statewide  nonmetnvolitan  median  house- 


(3)  DIreet  the  Secretary  to  establish  a 
projects  sdectlop  system  for  choosing 
SBMOg  appUeants  for  loans  snd  grants,  the 
system  to  give  equal  weight  to  factors  of  (i) 
low  coamnmity  Income,  (li)  smsll  pfwula- 
tioD.  and  (Hi)  health  hssards  resulting  from 
lack  of  potaUe  water  or  Inadequate  waste 
diaposal.  These  three  factors  would  account 
for  not  less  than  78  percent  of  the  total 
rating  points  in  the  project  selection 
systeuL 

(5)  Authorise  grants  to  private  nonprofit 
orgsniasHons  for  the  piupose  of  enabling 
them  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
Xniaiot  to  associations  likely  to  receive 
loans  or  grants. 

(4)  Autboriae  up  to  $10  million  per  year  In 
granta  to  associations  to  test  new.  cost  effec- 
tive methods  of  serving  communities  which 
do  not  have  snd  cannot  afford  safe  drinking 
water. 

(8)  Change  the  standard  for  low-Income 
areas  »HgOii»  tat  8  percent  Interest  rate 
loans  ttam  those  having  sn  Income  level 
below  the  poverty  line  to  those  having  an 
Income  level  bdow  80  percent  of  the  State- 
wide nonHnetropolitan  median  household 
Income  or  tbe  poverty  Une,  whichever  Is 
hiitfier. 

(6)  Ibtahllsh  a  7  percent  maximum  loan 
Interest  rate  for  borrowers  which  do  not 
qualify  for  8  percent  loans  but  which  have 
an  ineoate  levd  not  exceeding  100  percent 
of  the  Statewide  nonmetropolitan  median 


(7)  PiovMe  that  Interest  ratea  on  loans  for 
water  and  waste  facilities  and  loans  for  es- 
■entlal  onmmimity  facilities  shall  be  the 
lower  of  (i)  tbe  rate  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
loan  approval,  or  (11)  the  rate  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  loan  ekwlng. 


n. 


ABB  nnnrsxaiAL  LOAB  Lnaxs 


Impose  a  lindt  of  $38  million  on  the  slae  of 
any  individual  Business  ^md  Industrial  loan 
wfalA  may  be  made.  Insured,  or  guaranteed 
by  tbe  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FtoHA). 

nx.  H.WHBii.ixi  roa  bkbbobbct  loahs 

Make  dear  that  ellgiblUty  of  applicants 
for  FtaHA  emergency  disaster  loan  assist- 
ance based  on  production  losses  Is  to  be 
baaed  soMy  on  criteria  specified  In  the  Con- 
soiidated  Fum  and  Rural  Development  Act 
and  Is  not  to  be  affected  by  whether  or  not 
the  Sec9«tary  designates  a  county  under  a 
disaster  declaration. 


tv.  rmHA  oouBTV  comoxxaas 


(1)  Provide  for  FtaiHA  county  committees 
of  three  members,  two  of  whom  to  be  elect- 
ed by  farmers  residing  in  tbe  county,  and 
one  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Committee 
members  would  serve  stsggered.  three-year 
terms. 

(3)  In  selecting  the  appointed  member, 
the  Secretary  would  ensure  to  the  greatest 
extent  pracUcable.  that  the  Committee  is 
fairly  responsive  of  the  fanners  In  the 
county. 

(3)  Authorise  the  Secretary  to  appoint  an 
alternative  for  each  member,  and  to  remove 
members  for  cause. 

(4)  Authorise  the  Secretary  to  Issue  neces- 
sary regulations  for  election  and  appoint- 
ment of  members  and  altonaUves. 

V.  BBAnXBOBIEAnOB 

Add  to  the  OmaoUdated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  provisions  reauthcnizlng 
program  lending  levels  for  esieh  of  the  fiscal 
years  1088-1988  ss  foUows: 

(1)  Real  estste  loans:  insured  (direct).  $880 
million:  guaranteed.  $80  million:  total  $700 
million. 

(3)  Operating  loans:  Insured  (direct). 
$3,800  million;  guaranteed  $880  miUion: 
total  $3,180  million. 

(3)  Emergency  disaster  loanc  Such 
amotmts  ss  may  be  necessary. 

For  the  resl  estate  snd  operating  losns, 
authority  Is  provided  to  transfer  38  percent 
of  the  funds  between  direct  and  guarantee 
loan  categories. 

At  lesst  38  percent  of  any  amount  avail- 
able for  Insured  (direct)  farm  real  estate 
and  operating  loans  would  be  for  low- 
Income,  limited-resouroe  amiUcants. 

(4)  Insured  water  and  sewer  facility  loans: 
$340  million. 

(8)  Industrial  development  (BusinesB  snd 
Industrial)  loans:  $380  million. 

(8)  Insured  community  fadlity  loans:  $180 
million. 

VI.  ADltlRISXBAIIOB  OP  GUABAHXBB)  PABM 
LOAB  PBOGBAMS 

To  achieve  greater  participation  in 
FtaiHA's  farm  loan  guaranteed  programs, 
direct  the  Secretsry  to  oisure  that  loan 
guarantee  programs  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  borrowers  and  lenders.  Direct  the 
Secretary  to  estaUlsh  a  procedure  for 
tmJrimf  advances  to  lenders  on  guarantees 
on  noiu>erfoiming  loans  prioir  to  liquida- 
tion. 

Vn.  ABVAHCB  BBOOUBSX  COMMaDIXT  LOABS 

Fat  the  1988  through  1990  crop  years.  [»o- 
vlde  discretionary  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  advance  recourse  loans 
through  the  CCC  available  to  producers  of 
program  crops  if  the  Secretary  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  ensure  adequate  operating  credit  Is 
available  to  fanners. 

HJl.  3107 
A  bill  to  provide  agrlcultuial  credit  and 

rural    development    assistance,    and    for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  astenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Development  Act  of  1988". 


X 


•  This  t'bullet"  symbol  identifies 


or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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WAT 


I  Aim  WAm  DUPOUL  rACiumi 


8k.  X  aeetlon  306(a)  of  the  ConK>Ud»ted 
Fhim  and  Rural  Oerelopiiient  Act  (T  VAC. 
19M<a»  is  amended  by— 

(1)  addtaw  at  the  end  of  pancraph  (3)  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  >haU  fU  the 
grant  rate  for  each  projwt  in  oonformKy 
with  legulaUoiH  pramulcated  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  diall  provide  for  a  graduated  scale 
of  grant  rates  establishing  hitfier  rates  for 
proJecU  in  commnnities  that  have  lower 
community  population  and  income  levels: 
Prxtvided,  That  the  grant  rate  shall  be  the 
iM^iimiMi  ntte  permitted  under  this  para- 
graph for  any  project  in  a  community  that 
has  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred  or  less 
inhabitanU  and  a  median  household  income 
level  which  does  not  exceed  the  higher  of 
the  poverty  line  prescribed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  as  adjusted  under 
section  634  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (43  UAC.  3971(d».  or  60  per 
centum  of  the  statewide  nonmetropolitan 
median  household  income.":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  para- 
graphs (16).  (17).  (18).  and  (19)  as  foUowK 

"(16)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  a 
project  nelection  system  to  determine  which 
of  the  applicanU  for  assistance  meeting  the 
basic  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
selected  to  receive  assistance.  Such  project 
selection  system  shall  provide  for  the  objec- 
tive and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for 
assistanee  (in  the  form  of  preapplications) 
on  the  basis  of  relative  need  as  reflected  by 
factors  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided.  That  such  factors  shaU  include 
(A)  low  community  median  income:  (B)  low 
population:  and  (C)  severity  of  health  haa- 
ards  resulting  from  inadequate  provision  for 
the  reliable  supply  of  potaUe  water  or  from 
inadequate  means  of  disposing  of  waste: 
Prxtvided  farther.  That  these  three  factors 
Shan  be  weighted  equally  and  shall  account 
for  not  lem  than  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
rating  points  in  the  project  selection 
system. 

"(17MA)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  private  nonprofit  organisations  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  provide  to  asso- 
ciations described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  technical  assistance  and  training 
to- 

"(i)  identify,  and  evaluate  alternative  solu- 
tions to.  problems  relating  to  the  obtaining, 
storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  distribu- 
tion of  water  or  the  collection,  treatment,  or 
disposal  <rf  waste  in  rural  areas; 

"(ii)  prepare  applications  to  receive  finan- 
cial aasistanoe  for  any  purpose  spedfled  tn 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  from  any 
public  or  private  source;  and 

"(ill)  improve  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance practices  at  any  existing  works  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  areas. 

"(B)  In  selecting  recipients  of  grants  to  be 
made  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  private  nonprofit 
organtaations  that  have  experience  in  pro- 
viding the  technical  assistance  and  trainirig 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  associa- 
tions serving  rural  areas  in  which  residents 
have  low  income  and  inwhich  water  supply 
systems  or  waste  facilities  are  unbealthf  uL 

"(C)  Not  less  than  3  per  centum  of  any 
funds  provided  in  appropriations  acU  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  reserved  for 
grants  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless  the 
applications  for  grants  received  by  the  Sec- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

retary  from  eligible  associations  for  the 
fiscal  year  total  less  than  3  per  centum  of 
any  such  funds. 

"(18)  In  the  case  of  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal f adUty  projects  serving  more  than  one 
separate  rural  community,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  median  population  level  and 
the  community  income  level  of  all  the  sepa- 
rate communities  to  be  served  in  applybg 
the  standards  specified  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (16)  of  this  subsection  and  section 
307(aX3XA)  of  this  Utle. 

"(19)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants,  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year,  to  associations  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  test  cost-ef- 
fecUve  methods  of  meeting  the  basic  needs 
of  niral  residenU  who  do  not  have  and 
cannot  afford  safe  drinking  water  services. 
Such  granu  may  include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to.  financing  f or— 

"(A)  costs  ssBoriatert  with  the  develop- 
ment OT  improvement  of  Individual  or  small, 
multiuser  drinking  wato'  facilities;  or 

"(B)  eosU  assnrtarwl  with  enabling  such 
rural  residents  to  connect  to  community 
water  supply  systems,  such  as  the  payment 
of  connection  fees:  or 

"(C)  costs  associated  with  improving  the 
operation,  malntenanre.  or  management  of 
amiUl  community  water  systems  that  are 
currently  unable  to  provide  safe  drinking 
water  at  affordable  rates  to  such  rural  resi- 
dents; or 

"(D)  costs  assortated  with  Implementing 
other  alternatives  to  meeting  the  basic 
drinking  water  needs  of  such  rural  resi- 
dents.". 
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umaMn  kaiis   watmi  amd  wastx  disposai. 

PACIUTT  LOAMS 

Sk.  3.  Section  307(aX3XA)  of  the  CimsoU- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
VAC.  1937(aX3XA))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "where  the  median  family 
income  of  the  persons  to  be  served  by  such 
facility  is  below  the  poverty  line"  and  in- 
serttaig  In  Ueu  thereof  "where  the  median 
household  income  of  the  persons  to  be 
served  by  such  facility  is  below  the  higher 
of  80  per  centum  of  the  statewide  nonmetro- 
politan median  household  Income  or  the 
poverty  line": 

(3)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foOowinr  ":  and  not  in  excess  of 
7  per  centum  per  annum  on  loans  for  such 
facilities  that  do  not  qualify  for  the  ft  per 
centum  per  annum  interest  rate  but  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  where  the  median  household 
income  of  the  persons  to  be  served  by  the 
facility  does  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of 
the  statewide  nonmetropolitan  median 
household  income":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Interest  rate  on  loans  tat  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  and  loans  for 
essential  community  facilities  shall  be  the 
lower  of  (1)  the  rate  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  loan  approval,  or  (11)  the  rate  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  loan  dosing.". 

■ffsiLiiya  BATi  or  aacnom  i  Am  s 

Sac.  4.  The  amendmenU  made  by  sections 
3  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1. 1968.  and  shall  apply  to  any  asso- 
ciation described  In  section  S06(aXl)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  without  regard  to  whether  the  applica- 
tion for  the  loan  or  grant  involved  was  made 
by  such  association  before  such  effective 
date. 

Busiinas  Am  unnmraiAL  loaii  umits 

Sac.  ft.  Section  310B(a)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
UAC.  1933(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 


end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "No 
loan  may  be  made.  Insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  this  subsection  that  exceeds 
$39,000,000  in  principal  amount". 

KuomuTT  roa  xMsaoaicr  LOAm 

Sac  6.  (a)  Section  339  of  the  Consolidated 
FUm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  DAC. 
1970)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not- 
withstanding the  second  sentence  of  section 
331(a)  of  this  subtiUe.  eligibility  of  an  appU- 
cant  for  assistance  under  this  subtitle  based 
upon  production  losses  shall  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  designated 
in  this  section  without  regard  to  the  Secre- 
tary's failure  to  designat<e  a  county  or  coun- 
ties for  emergency  loan  purposes.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  disasters  occurring 
after  September  80. 1988. 

Sac.  7.  Sectioo  S33(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.a.C. 
198a(a))  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(a)  In  eadi  county  or  area  In  which  ae- 
UvlUes  are  carried  out  under  this  Utle.  there 
shall  be  a  county  committee  nomposert  of 
three  members.  Two  membera  shall  be  elect- 
ed, txxna  among  their  number,  by  farmers 
deriving  the  principal  part  of  their  Income 
from  farming  who  reside  within  the  county 
or  area,  and  one  member,  who  shall  reside 
within  the  county  or  area,  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  At  the  first  election  of  oounty  com- 
mittee members  under  this  subsection,  one 
member  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one 
year  and  one  member  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  yeara.  Thneafter.  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  oounty  fwmmittee  shall  be  elect- 
ed for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  Secretary, 
in  selecting  the  appointed  member  of  the 
county  committee.  shaU  ensure  that,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  the  committee 
Is  fairly  representative  of  the  fanners  tn  the 
county  or  area.  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
an  alternate  for  each  member  of  the  oounty 
committee.  Appointed  and  alternate  mem- 
bers of  the  county  committee  shall  be  re- 
movable by  the  Secretary  for  cause.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulattoos  as  are 
necessary  relating  to  the  election  and  ap- 
pointment of  membeis  and  alternate  nsem- 
bers  of  the  oounty  oommltteea.". 

aaAUTHOUZATIOII 

Sac.  8.  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  nJS.C. 
1994)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  loans  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yeara  1986, 
1987.  and  1988  are  authoriied  to  be  insured, 
or  made  to  be  sold  and  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  as  follows: 

"(A)  real  estate  loans.  $700,000,000.  of 
which  $680,000,000  shaU  be  for  insured 
loans  and  $50,000,000  for  guaranteed  loans, 
with  authority  to  transfer  35  per  centum  of 
such  amounts  between  categories; 

"(B)  operating  loans,  $3,150,000,000,  of 
which  $3,500,000,000  shaU  be  for  insured 
loans  and  $680,000,000  for  guaranteed  loana, 
with  authority  to  transfer  35  per  centum  of 
such  amounts  between  categories;  and 

"(C)  emergency  loans  in  ammmts  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  from  natural  disas- 
ters. 

Not  less  than  35  per  centum  of  the  funds 
that  may  be  used  for  insured  loans  for  farm 
ownership  purposes  and  not  less  than  35  per 
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centum  of  the  fufads  that  may  be  used  for 
Inmred  loana  for)  farm  operating 

be  made  aijaOable  for  loans  to  lov- 
Umited-risouiee  applkanta  to  the 
extent  needed  to  meet  aptflcatJoaa  filed  by 
such  farmers  woo  are  ellgfble  (or  such 
loans.  The  Secretary  shall  Inf om  In  writing 
aU  applicants  (or  Boans  for  f am  ovnenhlp 
and  farm  operatitig  purposes  of  the  avall- 
abtllty  of  the  loai|  program  for  low-tnoone. 
llmlted-reaouroe  tpcrowera  and  the  gsneral 
nature  of  the  pto^am. 

"(3)  loans  for  eakh  of  the  fiaoal  yean  19M, 
1987,  and  1988  ai^authorlaed  to  be  tawired, 
or  made  to  be  aidta  and  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Rural  Development  Insur- 
ance Fund  as  foUcjws: 

"(A)  Insured  ifater  and  sewer  fadUty 
loaiM.  $340,000,000: 

"(B)      Industrie      developnent 
$350,000,000:  and 

(C)    Insured   odmmunity   facility 
$150,000,000.". 

AnamnBATioii  ^  ouaiairbb  paim  uuuf 
MaoaBAin 

Sic.  9.  The  OoaMrildated  Fum  and  Rural 
Development  Act  1(7  UAC.  1931  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  addlM  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  seetfon: 

"Sac.  349.  Notwlhstandlnc  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  t^  the  Secretary  shaU 
ensure  that  farmjloaa  guarantee  ptoframs 
carried  out  under!  this  title  an  dssltnert  so 
as  to  be  lespousWe  to 
needs  and  to  Indu^  provlsian  under : 
able  terms  and  pondltiaaa  for  advances, 
prior  to  oorapletkBi  of  the  Uquldatloo  proc- 
ess, of  guarantee  proceeds  on  loans  m  de- 
fault". 


Sac.  10.  Kffectnre  for  the  1988  through 
1990  cropa.  the  Akrieultural  Act  of  1949  is 
mw^mnitmA  ijy  addfaii  at  thc  end  theTBOf  a  new 
section  434  as  1 

"Sac.  434.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visioa  of  this  Act]  the  Secretary  may  BMke 
advance  recourse  loans  available  to  produo- 
eis  of  the  commodities  of  the  1908  throui^ 
1990  crops  for  wfaleh  nonrecoum  loans  are 
made  available  ui^der  this  Act  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  sileh  action  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  adequate  operatinc  credit  is 
available  to  ptodOcers.  Such  loana  may  be 
made  available  un0er  such  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  me- 
scribe.". 

BTfeCnVX  DATS 

Sic.  11.  Exoepc  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  i|pon  enactment » 


HIS  EXCEUJyCY  TDROUT  OZAL, 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  TURKEY 

HON.Nia^RAHALLn 

or  vtesT  vutuuiiA 

ZH  THE  HOVSli  OT  RBPRBBHTATIVn 

Thundt^.  AprU  18. 19t5 

•  Mr.  RAHALIi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  aubmlt 
for  the  RKX>u>i  remarks  made  by  Hla 
Ex(»IIency  Turkit  Osal.  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  Republic  of  Tuikey,  before  a 
group  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  3,  1M5.  I  be- 
lieve the  Pririie  Minister's  speech, 
which  addressei  Tmitey's  external  re- 
lations. geogTaphlc  conditions,  domes- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tic  poUtical  scene,  and  eonumiy  will  be 
of  interest  to  many. 

Tuaan  FAcim  Up  To  Chaludmibs 
It  Is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  for 
me  to  addrem  such  a  distinguished  gather- 

Before  I  proceed.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  sineere  appreciation  to  Dr.  Jordan. 
Pteaident  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
Intemattenal  Studlea.  I  believe  I  am  the 
flrat  Prime  WnUtrr  of  Turkey  to  address  so 
lane  a  group  of  members  of  Cangress  under 
its  own  roof. 

The  topic  whidi  I  address  today.  "Turkey 
Fadng  op  to  Challenses"  is  a  four  dimen- 
sional subject  Those  dimensions  are  Tur- 
key's external  relattais.  its  geographical 
oondttiaaa.  Its  domestic  political  scene  and 
tUeoonomy. 

Four  sets  of  constants  traditionally  shape 
the  foreign  ptOley  of  Turkey. 

Hie  first  is  the  geopolitical  significance  of 
Turkey's  position  as  a  gateway  between  the 
three  oootlnenta  of  Surope.  Asia  and  Africa. 
Due  in  part  to  its  geographic  location. 
Turkey  plajrs  a  key  role  tn  both  global  stra- 
tegic halanrie  and  regional  equilibrium. 

The  second  factor  is  the  strong  desire  of 
the  Turlclsh  people  for  rapid  sodo-eoonomic 
development  and  modemizatton.  Turkey 
faces  "I'ff'pt"  sodal  and  wwnomic  chal- 
lenges. To  cope  with  these  challenges.  It 
stands  In  great  need  of  capital  and  technolo- 
gy as  wCQ  as  markets.  Turkey's  strategic  lo- 
cation, with  its  accompanying  national  secu- 
rity concerns,  make  industrializatlan  an 
even  more  urgent  task,  for  theee  cimoems 
continually  require  allocatfcm  of  substantial 
national  resources. 

The  third  factor  concerns  the  poUtical  as- 
plratlans  and  moral  values  of  the  Turkish 
people.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  and  the  initiation  of  Atatark's  re- 
forms Turkey  has  become  a  society  miented 
on  democracy  based  on  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  Democracy  has 
become  an  irrevocable  process  in  Tuikey 
leading  to  progress  and  establishing  an  ideo- 
logleal  ooonection  between  Turkey  and  ttie 
Weston  world. 

The  fourth  factor  is  Turkey's  multi-re- 
gional cultural  heritage  and  affinities  re- 
sulting from  its  geographical  location. 

These  factors  explain  Turicey's  stnmg 
commitment  to  the  western  ideals,  its  major 
contributian  to  the  collective  defense 
system  and  its  friendly  relations  and  dose 
cooperation  with  the  Free  Wcnld.  They  also 
shape  Turkish  polldes  toward  the  Middle 
Bastcm  and  Islamic  countries.  With  the 
prestige  and  oonfidence  that  Turkey  has 
gained  In  Its  relations  with  the  countries  of 
the  region.  It  can  provide  a  direct  and  in- 
creasing effective  economic  and  poUtical 
Unk  between  the  West  and  the  Middle  East 

On  the  other  hand.  Turkey's  maintenance 
of  goodaeighboriy  rdations  and  expanded 
commercial  exehuiges  based  on  mutual  re- 
ject and  non-interference  in  internal  af- 
fairs with  the  Soviet  Union  can  also  be  ex- 
plained In  the  li^t  of  these  four  factors. 

The  same  factors  determine  Turkey's  ef- 
forts aimed  at  the  devdopment  of  harmoni- 
ous and  mutually  beneficial  ties  with  the 
Balkan  countries  and  with  Oreeoe.  Aware  of 
the  utmost  importance  of  the  Mendshlp 
and  cooperation  with  Greece,  we  have  sever- 
al times  appealed  to  the  Oreek  Government 
for  the  establishment  of  a  dialogue  to  re- 
solve our  differences.  Turkey  unilaterally 
abrogated  the  visa  requirement  for  Greek 
dUaas.  confident  that  people-to-people 
contact  between  our  two  nations  wiU  pro- 
mote a  friendlier  atmosphere.  Unfortunate- 
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ly  the  Greek  Government  has  not  only  re- 
buffed oar  advaaoes  but  it  has  continued  to 
purrae  a  course  of  deliberate  confrontation 
aiming  at  reducing  military  awlttanfT  to 
Turkey  or  conditioning  It  on  iirdevant  crl- 
terias.  We  have  repeatedly  dedared  that  we 
aeA  only  peace  and  cooperation,  We  do  not 
covet  an  Inch  of  Greek  territory.  However, 
tlie  Greek  Government  has  continued  with 
the  propaganda  of  a  so-called,  imaginary 
Turkish  threat  Beside  this.  Greece  caiMB 
serious  eoncenis  for  aU  of  us  by  taking  steps 
such  as  venturing  to  ftaWish  "nuclear  free 
sane"  in  the  Balkans,  and  redeploying 
Greek  forces  allotted  to  NATO  along  the 
borders  of  Turlcey  under  what  Is  called  the 
"New  Defense  Doctrine  of  Greece",  aD  of 
which  are  In  contradiction  to  the  fundamen- 
tal spirit  of  Western  AlUance. 

My  Government  keenly  desires  the  nor- 
malhatlnn  of  our  relations.  I.  have,  very  re- 
cently reiterxated  this  desire  and  called 
upon  the  Greek  Government  to  Jdn  TurlEey 
in  initiating  the  necessary  proceas  of  dia- 
logue, reconciliation,  cooperation  and 
friendsiiip  that  good  sense  and  mutual  In- 
terest demand  Animalied  by  such  a  spirit  I 
propose  today  to  Greece  that  we  sign  an 
Agreement  of  "Friendship.  Good-Ndghbor- 
hood.  Conciliation  and  Cooperation".  Sudi 
an  agreement  can  establish  procedures  and 
nwirhanism  that  wlU  facilitate  the  solution 
not  only  of  present  disagreements  but  also 
those  which  may  emerge  in  the  future.  In 
this  agreement  we  can  also  mutually  guar- 
antee the  inviolability  of  the  present  legal 
boundaries.  We  bdieve  QnA  and  Turkish 
interests  are  not  inoompatible.  Tuilwy  and 
Greece  woe  able,  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
under  more  difficult  times,  to  make  friend- 
ship. We  are  neighbours.  Geography  has  im- 
posed this  on  us.  We  should  benefit  from  it 
Our  nstions  should  know  each  other  better. 
We  should  remove  all  obstacles  so  that  Jour- 
nalists, businesswomen,  artists  and  man  tn 
the  street  can  freely  contact  one  another. 

I  am  ready  to  meet  any  time,  anywhere 
with  the  Oreek  leadership  to  discuss  aU 
these  issues. 

I  am  ready  to  meet  my  Greek  counterpart 
to  give  this  prooem  of  peace  and  reoondlia- 
tion  the  momentum  it  needs. 

I  am  ready  to  meet  at  any  moper  time. 

I  am  ready  to  meet  at  any  proper  place. 

I  am  ready  to  see  this  necessary  recoodlia- 
ti(m  through  its  earliest  and  widest  applica- 
tion. 

I  offer  this  observation  to  the  Greek  lead- 
ership for  what  is  is  worth. 

I  am  prepared  to  trust  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  Greek  pecvlc  Just  as  I  trust  In  the 
good  soise  of  the  Turkish  people. 

On  the  issue  of  Cyprus,  I  must  say  that  we 
fed  the  Turidsh  Cypriots  have  recently 
made  an  outstanding  effort  to  solve  the  is- 
land's problem.  In  fact  as  the  Secretary 
General  Feres  de  CueUar's  press  release 
made  it  dear  the  Turltlsh  Cypriot  side  had 
accepted  the  draft  in-fuU  of  the  agreement 
proposed  by  him.  whOe  the  other  side  has 
not  Despite  the  great  disappointment  felt 
by  the  Turkish  side,  we  are  pleased  that  it 
has  kept  the  door  opaa  for  negotiations 
leading  to  establishment  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment 

My  Govenunoit  continues  to  support  a 
woricable  and  Just  solution  of  this  problem, 
along  the  lines  of  estatdishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent territorially  integral,  bi-sonal.  fed- 
eral repubUc  in  which  the  two  communities 
can  ccwperate  with  equal  poUtical  status. 

The  current  miUtary  and  security  reU- 
tionshlps  between  Tuikey  and  the  United 
States  are  defined  in  a  comprehensive  De- 


lenae  mna  Kconomic  Lwopeimuon  Acreemeni 
eaochided  In  IMO.  Under  It.  Turkey  Author- 
iMt  the  United  Statca  to  um  some  of  iU  de- 
feme  facilities  for  the  purpoeee  of  collective 
defenee.  In  return  the  United  8t»tea  under- 
takes to  provide  defense  equipraent.  so  that 
Turkey  can  effectively  carry  out  its  crutlcal 
defene  reaponsibiimes.  In  addition  to  IU  In- 
diapensaMe  geopoUtlcal  value  as  a  strategic 
bastion  of  the  West.  Turkey  has  criticaUy 
important  military  contribution  to  Western 
defense.  Valuable  as  they  have  been.  Tur- 
key's oontributlOB  to  NATO  have  taken  on 
even  greater  significance.  As  the  result  of 
extensive  integration  of  VJB.  forces  Into  the 
defensive  capaMlitlsa  of  Europe,  reinforced 
by  the  presence  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
on  Suropean  territory,  the  Central  front  of 
NATO  Is  now  regarded  as  a  militarily  static 
area.  The  Strategic  center  of  gravity  can  be 
considered  to  have  shifted  to  the  Middle 
East  and  Southwest  Asia  regions.  Therefore, 
the  strengthening  of  Turkey's  military  abUi- 
ties  should  and  must  be  a  major  NATO  pri- 
ority because  Turkey  presenU  an  area 
where  force  improvement  offers  a  mayimum 
contribution  to  the  NATO  function  of  deter- 
rence to  aggi'taiion  and  to  the  peace  of  secu- 
rity of  Europe  and  America. 

I  feel  I  must  point  out  in  this  discussion  a 
cotnplfcmtion  regarding  full  utiliaUion  of 
Turkey's  potential.  I  refer  to  a  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  99th  Congress  aiming  to 
maintain  the  so-called  seven-to-ten  ratio. 
This  resolution  contains  totally  baseless  and 
erraoeous  accusations  against  Turkey.  The 
ratio  itself  is  totally  arbitrary.  It  completely 
disregardi  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  NATO  assigned  missions  of  the  two 
countries  involved  and  makes  Turkey's 
needs  for  military  asslstsnre  dependent  on 
those  of  Oreece.  I  must  say  as  well  that  this 
proposed  resolution  also  sunlfestly  ignores 
the  evident  disparity  between  the  political 
and  military  commitments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  NATO  and  tU  objectives.  The  Turk- 
ish army  has  a  wvll-merlted  reputation  as  a 
flghting  force.  However,  the  equipment  of 
our  armed  forces  require  upgrading  to  meet 
currentkby  needs  and  missions.  Although 
Turkey  allocate  5%  of  its  gross  national 
product  to  defense.  It  still  cannot  make  up 
deficiencies  resulting  from  Inadequate  mili- 
tary assistance  aUocations  of  the  past. 

There  is  a  second  international  issue  in 
which  Turkey  and  the  United  States  share  a 
major  concern  and  In  which  a  complicating 
factor  threatens  to  Jeopardlw  our  mutual 
interests.  I  refer  to  international  terrorism. 
The  governments  of  Turkey  snd  the  United 
States  as  two  countries  which  have  suffered 
most  heavily  from  terrorism  must  work  to- 
gether to  put  an  end  to  it.  This  bond  of 
common  cause  now  stands  in  Jeopardy 
becaue  of  the  introduction  In  the  Congress 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  37.  which  would 
proclaim  that  the  Armenian  population  in 
Turkey  was  the  victim  of  genocide  in  1915. 
Let  me  clearly  state  that  we  respect  the  Ar- 
menian communities  around  the  world  and 
appreciate  their  culture.  Our  problem  is 
solely  with  the  terrorists  who  murdered  41 
Turkish  diplomau  and  whose  aim  is  to 
defame  Turkey  and  to  carve  out  certain 
parts  of  Its  territory  and  annex  them  to  the 
Armenian  Republic  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Turkey  Joined  NATO  and  made  special  secu- 
rity arrangements  with  the  United  States  u> 
guarantee  Its  territorial  Integrity.  One 
should  realise  that  the  support  of  the  Arme- 
nia) claims  no  matter  under  which  disguise 
they  are  presented,  contradtcts  the  spirit  of 
our  bilateral  relations  with  the  United 
States,  they  very  principle  of  the  founda- 


uon  oi  HfklJJ  ana  even  uie  conimiwncin.  ui 
the  United  States  within  NATO. 

During  the  years  preceding  September 
1980.  Turkey's  ve.y  existence  was  threat- 
ened. Along  with  the  terrorism  and  anarchy, 
fragmentation  of  the  parliament,  succession 
of  weak  coalition  governments,  inflation, 
shortage  of  foreign  currency  and  lack  of 
many  basic  articles  had  led  to  paralysis  of 
state  governance.  The  country  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  civil  war.  These  circurastaaoes 
brought  about  a  reluctant  and  temporary 
assumption  of  the  reins  of  government  by 
the  military.  The  3  year  rule  of  the  transi- 
tional government  where  I  served  as  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  accomplished  much.  Terror- 
ism was  eradicated,  a  new  Constitution  was 
prepared  and  approved,  a  massive  economic 
reform  was  undertaken. 

With  the  general  elections  held  on  No- 
vember 9. 1963  a  new  era  was  inaugurated  in 
Turkey.  My  Party  won  a  resounding  victory. 
Local  elections  In  March  19M  gained  the 
stature  of  a  nationwide  referendum  on  the 
government.  The  result  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  strong  popular  support  for  the  gov- 
erxunent. 

It  is  our  proud  belief  that  we  now  have  a 
sUble  democratic  structure  with  all  its  insti- 
tutions reconciling  government  efficiency 
with  legitimacy  and  exercising  authority 
while  safeguarding  Individual  freedoms. 

I  believe  that  poUtlcal  democracy  Is  best 
able  to  have  a  healthy  frUtmnf  when  cou- 
pled with  a  free  market  economy.  Historical 
evidence  supports  that  truth.  Although  not 
all  free  market  systems  are  democratic 
every  functioning  democracy  has  been  cou- 
pled with  an  economy  based  primarily  on 
free  enterprise  and  private  initiative. 

During  the  fifteen  months  since  we  took 
office,  the  following  messures  have  been 
taken. 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  bureaucratic  formalities  and  unnec- 
essary red  tape. 

Foreign  exchange  restrictions  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  programme  has  been  launched  for  the 
gradual  privatisation  of  state  eeonomic  m- 
terprises. 

Within  the  context  of  our  privatisation 
program,  the  private  sector  has  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  fields  which  were  formerly 
reserved  to  the  pubUc  sector. 

Agrlbuslneas  and  food  processing  consti- 
tute one  of  the  major  focus  of  our  invest- 
ment encouragement  programs. 

New  legislation  has  been  macted  and  new 
procedures  have  been  put  into  effect  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  foreign  investments 
In  Turkey, 

All  protectionist  walls  were  demolished 
and  all  protective  quotas  and  restrictions  on 
imports  were  removed. 

The  tax  system  has  been  radically  re- 
formed through  the  Introduction  of  the 
value  added  tax. 

A  flexible  exchange  rate  policy  has  been 
adopted  and  steps  were  taken  towards  full 
convertibility  of  Turkish  currency. 

As  a  result  of  our  policies,  growth  last 
year  was  S.T  percent  In  real  terms  and  ex- 
ports increased  by  3S  percent  in  dollar 
terms. 

We  are  trying  to  achieve  two  things  at  a 
time,  namely  strengthening  democracy  and 
furthering  free  enterprise  and  free  market 
economy.  All  this  program  which  has  been 
successful  now  so  far  has  been  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  great  sacrifices,  by  the  Turk- 
ish people  alone.  This  heavy  burden  still  lies 
and  will  do  so  for  some  time,  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  people.  Turkey's  success  can  be  a 


the  West  has  as  much  Interest  as  we  Turks 
do.  With  the  support  you  can  render,  this 
system  can  be  established  more  easily  and 
strongly.  The  strong  establishment  and  suc- 
cess of  such  a  system  In  Turkey  will  rebuff 
the  Intetnal  forces  that  oppose  this  system 
and  wOl  also  be  an  answer  at  the  Interna- 
tional level  to  the  forces  that  advocate  the 
economic  development  and  welfare  of  a 
country  can  not  be  achieved  through  free 
market  economy  and  democracy. 

We  believe  that  Turkey's  key  locati<m, 
large  and  growing  domestic  market,  vast 
natural  resources,  availability  of  qualified 
manpower  at  very  competitive  wage  levels, 
and  experienced  local  partners  make 
Turkey  an  ideal  location  for  the  establish- 
ment of  export-oriented  co-production  un- 
dertakings and  Joint  ventures.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  that  American  business 
people  are  beginning  to  take  note  of  the 
access  offered  by  Turkey  to  regional  mar- 
kets. 

I  will  conclude  my  words  by  saying  that  I 
have  been  and  I  am  always  optimistic  about 
our  relationships  because  Turkey  and  Amer- 
ica share  a  common  political  philosophy,  a 
common  set  of  values,  a  common  strategic 
orientation,  a  common  determination  to 
preserve  freedom,  a  common  commitment  to 
free-market  economic  enterprise  and  a 
common  desire  for  the  betterment  of  our 
people's  and  of  world  society. 

^th  so  very  much  In  common.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  working  together  we  can  over- 
come all  the  challoiges  for  our  mutual  good 
and  for  the  good  of  the  free  world.* 


THE  ASSAULT  ON  BEMEFl'l'S: 
DEFICIT  THINKINO 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

ormwTOKK 
W  THX  BO0SS  or  KIPllBSirrATIVBg 

Thur$day.  AprU  IS,  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  ^^eftker,  as  the 
Administration  and  Congress  seek  to 
reduce  the  soaring  budget  deficit  and 
to  reform  or  simplify  the  TU  Code, 
the  current  tax  treatment  of  employee 
benefits— pension  and  savings  plans, 
life  Insurance,  health  insurance— is 
being  increasingly  je<^>ardised.  It 
would  seem  that  retirement  security 
programs  in  particular  are  being  sin- 
gled out  as  easy  targets  for  revenues  to 
resolve  the  deficit. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  issue  to  resolve 
and  Is  one  which  will  be  given  particu- 
larly close  scrutiny  by  this  body,  espe- 
cially by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  which  I  serve  as  weU  as 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Recently,  this  very  critical  subject 
was  discussed  in  a  speech  by  Stuart  J. 
Brahs.  executive  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciiUion  of  Private  Pension  and  Welfare 
Plans  [APPWPI.  As  Mr.  Brahs  has 
noted  in  Us  remarks.  "For  decades, 
the  Congress  encouraged  American 
business  and  labor  to  create  and  main- 
tain employee  benefit  programs  for 
the  security  of  the  Nation's  workers 
and  their  families."  It  would  i^pear 
that  these  important  beneflts  may  not 


nated  entirely. 

I  offer.  herewiUi.  for  Induilon  in  the 
RscoBS  the  text!  of  Mr.  Brabr  meech. 
WhUe  I  do  not  i|eceasartly  subscribe  to 
the  views  ezpreised  in  this  statement, 
this  is  a  vital  piMic  policy  issue  which 
we  will  be  debating  during  the  99tta 
Congress  and  I  ibelleve  our  colleagues 
will  find  Mr.  B^'shs'  comments  to  be 
timely  and  thou^ht-provcAing. 
Tax  Assault  cm  BcasriTs:  Dvicn 


(By  Stuart  J.  Bralis,  Executive  Director.  As- 
sociation of  Prl^te  Penaton  and  Wdfare 
Plans.  Inc..  Washington.  DC) 
Everywhere  you  go  In  Washington  today 
you  hear  dlscussUm  of  the  prospecU  (or  tax 
reform  or  tax  slmttUf  fcstkm.  Tax  refona  is  a 
revolutionary  oodoept  and  is  Infrrashwly 
being  considered  [a  likely  outcome  of  the 
ctirrent  Congresaonal  session  It  Is  per- 
ceived that  the  yublic  is  claaaoring  for  a 
more  equitable  ai«i  simpler  tax  systas.  And 
the  President  and)  Congressional  leaders  are 
grasping  for  the  ^ly  Grail  of  tax  rsfotm 
perhaps  as  a  means  of  securing  their  nidie 
in  history.  . 

Reform,  flat  tajL  tax  simpllfiftion— what- 
ever  it's  called.  IC  enacted,  will  be  a  funda- 
moital  shift  in  leconomlc  policy  for  the 
United  States  tpd  would  impact  every 
American  and  ev«y  institutiao— far  beyond 
what  we  can  knOw  or  imagine.  Shnpltflca- 
tion  and  equltaM  reform  are  laudable  goals 
and  the  time  is  rtne  to  pursue  them.  Howev- 
er, we  cannot,  in  ttie  name  of  refona,  spawn 
revolution  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  tbeit  families  and  their  secure 
futures:  nor  can  *we  weaken  beyond  repair 


tently  uniair. 

For  decades,  the  Congress  encouraged 
American  tnitit'—  and  labor  to  create  and 
iMtwfiii  cmpknree  benefit  programs  for  the 
security  of  the  nation's  workers  snd  their 
f«»ni—  Out  of  the.tragic  experience  of  the 
DeprasBlan  our  poUticsl  leaders  recognised 
the  need  to  make  saving  for  one's  retire- 
ment a  more  p^'wi— »  tad  automatic  disci- 
pUne.  And  thus,  throu^  incentives  built 
into  the  tax  eode  over  the  decadea,  we  have 
adileved  these  results: 

One  hundred  sixty  two  million  American 
woiken  and  their  dmendenU  are  protected 
by  a  half •mllliao  cmidoyee  benefit  plans. 

Seventy  five  percent  of  these  workers 
Earned  Icm  than  «»,000  in  19S2. 

Ninety  six  percent  of  an  workers  in 
medtom  and  large  firms  were  covered  by 
group  life  liMurance  In  1983.  according  to  a 
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.  to  come  to  grips  with 
deficit,  however,  the  Ad- 
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„ ,  prograns.  in  particular,  are  easy 

taigeU  for  rev^ue.  In  the  guise  of  tax 
reform,  an  assattt  on  benefits  has  been 
launched. 

A  national  trwie  publication  very  aptly 
noted  earlier  this  year  that  government's  at- 
titude toward  private  pensions  and  employ- 
ee beneflts  has  chsnged  dramatleally- 

"IiKreaslngly,  they  are  being  viewed  not 
as  a  social  good  tb  be  promoted  threugb  tax 
policy  but  as  simply  another  Mg  tax  loop- 
hole-the  biggesU  of  aU-wbleh,  like  aO-drin- 
ing  schemes  andlcattic  partnenhips.  favors 
the  wealthy  and  robs  the  Treasury  of  bO- 
Uons  in  revenuasjeaeh  year." 

These  vital  Uf  e  security  beneflU  are  being 
viewed  as  "frln*s"— something  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  workehi'  Income.  They  are  noU 

How  very  shott-sl^ted  can  this  percep- 
tion be?  Taxatiqn  of  employee  benefita  In 
the  name  of  simttlifica^on  sad  reform  is  not 
fair.  It's  not  flat^It's  not  fat. 

It's  HOT  PAII 

Testifying  befbre  the  House  Conmlttee 
on  Education  atid  Labor.  AVlrdO  Presi- 
dent Lane  Trt^fc^iMi  obsCTved:  "The  attack 
on  employee  btaeflt  programs  is  taking 
place  at  a  time  of  huge  and  deepening  feder- 
al deficits.  But  the  tax  treatment  of  benefits 
is  not  the  soiuc4  of  this  crlsiB.  The  attempt 
to  raise  revenues  by  taxing  workers' beneftts 
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Approxtaaatdy  8  In  10  of  aO  Amoicans 
under  age  66  are  covered  by  employer-spon- 
sored group  health  insurance  policies. 

Borne  T4  percent  of  full-time,  year-round 
workers  partleipate  in  pension  plans  and  72 
penent  of  those  retiring  in  3007— Just  a  bit 
more  than  two  decades  from  now— will  re- 
ceive pemton  benefits.  (Can  the  ssme  be 
said  about  Sodal  Security?) 

Seventy-four  pereient  of  the  benefit  for 
oontrfbutlaas  to  a  qualified  pension  plan 
goes  to  individuals  with  Incomes  less  Uian 
$60,000. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  benefit  for 
emi*>yer  contributions  to  group-term  life. 
a^«riiiiwr»t  and  disability  Insurance  goes  to  in- 
dividuals with  Incomes  less  than  $60,000. 

ismimMi  of  Americans— rn>resented  by 
these  data— have  come  to  depend  upon,  and 
have  too  often  taken  for  granted,  boief its 
promtoed  to  them.  It  Isnt  fair  now  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  these  workers  and 
their  »«»««nijM  Taxing  and  limiting  these 
beneftts  will  be  the  descent  down  the  sllp- 
ftrf  slope  that  win  undermine  and  destroy 
t.tiia  system  of  economic  security  for  these 

mmtolM 

The  Adminlstiatlon  and  tax  reform  gurus 
on  and  off  CapUtal  on  seek  to  justify  the 
incnased  taxation  of  ennrioyee  benefits 
throng  so^aUed  horiaontal  equity.  WhUe 
it  may.  to  ffeet.  be  unfair  that  an  American 
workers  do  not  benefit  equally  ftom  an  ade- 
quate mwWfal  program,  pension  protection, 
nfe  and  health  insurance,  and  similar  em- 
^oyee  benefits,  such  Inequities  should  be 
resolved  through  pubUc  and  private  policies 
»K«»  enoourage  a  "leveUng-np"  of  benefits. 
It  makes  no  soMC  to  resolve  this  percdved 
inequity  through  policies  that  se^  to 
reduce  everyone  to  the  lowest  (timmon  de- 
nominator. Union  leader  Klrkland  quite  ap- 
propriately stated  that  "Such  a  narrow  view 
of  equity  Ignores  the  far  greater  Inequity 
that  would  result  from  a  lowering  of  bene- 
flts and  fewer  participants.  That  viewpoint 
also  f™p"—  that  tax  Justice  means  merely 
learranglng  the  tax  burdens  of  working 
people." 

Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  also  man- 
dated requirements  to  make  coverage  more 
widely  dtatrlbuted  among  aU  income  groups. 
Taxation  of  benefits  would  undermine  such 
bard  won  equity.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
tinker  with  the  benefits  many  workers  win- 
ing opted  for  instead  of  hl^er  wages  and 
other  sbort-term  economic  improvemmts. 
It  would  also  be  unfair  to  eliminate  one  of 

the  most  popular  and  accessible  retirement 
savtngs  programs  provided  for  In  the  tax 

One  of  the  particularly  onerous  proposals 
currently  on  the  table  is  the  ellmlnatkm  of 


AvaOable  statistics  from  the  APPWP.  the 
Hewitt  Co.  and  the  Census  Bureau  indkste. 
however,  that  contrary  to  the  view  of  the 
proponenU  of  this  Ul-coosidered  scheme, 
low-income  workers  are  more  likely  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  401(k)  plan  than  in  an  IRA. 
Also,  there  is  a  discrimlnatkm  test  to  sssure 
that  401(k)  plans  do  not  favor  hi^ier  paid 
employees.  These  savings  plsns  are  particu- 
larly favored  by  a  younger,  more  moMle 
workforce.  The  addition  of  a  $2,600  IRA  for 
a  non-employed  spouse  Is  of  little  benefit  to 
lower-income  famnies  with  little  disposable 
income.  Expanding  IRAs  would,  in  fsct, 
favor  relatively  higher  income  families  with 
one  wage  earner  who  have  a  lot  of  discre- 
tionary income.  The  Treasury  proposal, 
therefwe.  is  wboUy  Inconsistent  with  social 
objectives  snd  equity,  as  w^  as  the  long 
recognised  need  to  encourage  savings  by 
Americans. 

Companies  responding  to  a  recent 
APPWP  survey  reported  that  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  employees  In  the  lower  two-thirds 
income  group  were  participating  In  the  com- 
pany's 401(k)  plan.  Further,  almost  70  per- 
omt  of  an  employees  leiwesented  by  the 
companies  w^401(k)  plans  who  responded 
to  the  APPWP  survey— over  3J  millian 
workers— were  elliible  to  participate  in  the 
plan. 

The  401(k)  plans  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  natloB's  economic  recovery 
by  provitUng  Investment  capitaL  thereby 
genmting  new  emidoyment  opportunities 
from  current  income  tax  revenuea.  In  con- 
trast to  IRAs,  401(k)  plans  typically  provide 
a  ""■"p'T  "match"  on  employee  contribu- 
tions, whkdi.  In  turn,  signlflcantly  enhances 
the  tauUvldual's  long-term  flnanrial  savings. 
401(k)  plans  are  so  flexible,  useful,  and  valu- 
able that  the  federal  Office  of  Penonnd 
Management  has  reconmiended  establishing 
such  a  savings  program  as  part  of  Its  re- 
formed pension  program  for  millions  of  dvfl 
servantsl 

IT'S  nor  PLST 
Besides  the  ffl-coosldered  notion  of  man- 
dating horiaontal  equity  by  diminishing 
momlsed  beneftts  snd  rtimlnsttng  retire- 
ment savings  options,  is  the  notion  that  tax 
reform  wm  be  "revenue  neutral:"  Le.  peo- 
ples' taxes  wfU  generally  go  down  and  the 
revenue  flow  into  the  Treasury  wffl  not  go 
up. 

It  Just  isnt  so  for  the  average  American. 
The  cost  of  pensions,  Uf  e  and  health  taisur- 
ance  and  otho-  critical  economte  Ufe  sup- 
port benefits  wouM  rise  appreciably  because 
of  Increased  taxes.  Surveys  Imacate  that 
em^yos  and  employees  aUke  bdleve  that 
If  they  are  taxed  on  the  provlslan  and  re- 
ceipt of  these  programs,  the  benefits  may 
wen  disappear.  Vo  matter  how  Innocent  or 
Inconsequenttel  It  may  appear  when  pre- 
sented by  proponents,  taxation  would  dis- 
member America's  modd  benefit  structme. 

WhUe  the  tax  code  has  ereatcd  this  com- 
prehenslve  system.  Its  breadth  of  coverage 
hassustataied  it  Tinko-  with  that  and  you 
wm  destroy  the  system.  Tax  reform  propos- 
als envision  the  individual— not  grouts-ap- 
proach to  benefits.  The  economic  advan- 
tages gained  by  including  In  the  system 
woikos  from  an  age  groups,  from  an  Indus- 
tries and  from  aU  geographic  areas  would 
disappear.  If  the  direct  cost  of  these  bene- 
flts to  the  employee  is  increased,  many  wiU 
have  to  limit  their  partkdpation  in  what 
they  can  currently  afford.  In  many  in- 
stsnces,-such  as  with  health  insurance,  cov- 
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is  generally  under-reported  in  the  ns- 
tional  human  resources  debate,  and  re- 
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public  funding  of  Institutions  that  dominat- 
ed the  human  resources  debate  over  the 
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wQ]  be  Miliatantially  reduced— jrounc- 
er  and  licatthlar  woften  would  be  mount- 
ed to  ooaiMer  »vatdiiic  taxaUon  by  havtaw 
tbdr  envlojrcn  drop  coretet  of  eettain 
■ervleee.  Thooe  Ml  in  the  lyatem  would  be 
tboae  who  eouM  afford  the  higher  ooata. 
and  whoee  who  are  older  and  more  in  need 
of  fkeqnent  health  care  aerrlcee.  Thto  will 
cauM  plan  pnmtaiaie  to  go  up.  thui  raWnc 
taxea  further.  Manjr  plana  would  be  dlaeoo- 
ttaaMd  altosether  caurti«  many  to  aeek  tndl- 
Tidual  prosrame  tai  the  market  idace.  DlMr- 
ray  and  ehaoa  would  reault.  Almaat  every- 
one undentandi  that  group  r1ek-«hartaw 
brinai  down  the  coat  of  theae  prognma.  Bv- 
eryone.  that  la,  but  thoae  two  want  to 
reform  tazca  by  taxing  beneflta.  Such 
ref ocm  la  really  a  hidden  tax  that  would  hit 
workeis  the  hard- 


rr'a  >ot  r«T 

While  the  level  and  avallabUlty  of  employ- 
ee benefiU  would  be  reduced,  the  need  for 
them  would  not  vanlah.  A  recent  aurrey 
■howed  that  Tf%  of  oorpocate  caOa  believe 
that  if  employeta  cut  back  on  beneflta.  the 
government  wHl  be  preanred— particularly 
by  the  aging  baty  bocm-to  incwaae  aodal 
Security  and  add  other  welfare  beneflta.  At 
beet  it  could  be  expected  to  do  no  better 
than  private  enteipriee  has  done  but  it 
would  be  aafe  to  augaeat  that  H  would  prob- 
ably do  much  woiael  AH  one  haa  to  do  ia  ex- 
amine the  OavaiumeBfa  current  record  of 
effWeney  in  dellveiliig  health  care.  food, 
and  other  life  aacnrlty  beneflta.  and  com- 
pare It  to  thia  exemplary  private  eector 
Mnicture.  Sen.  ftckwood.  Chaltman  of  the 
Finance  Oommtttee  and  loag-Ome  champion 
of  employee  beneflta.  haa  mU  that  if  the 
government  were  to  provide  the  health  care 
bcneftu  cumntly  provided  by  the  private 
aactor.  It  would  coat  $100  billion  a  year,  com- 
pared to  the  130  Mlhon  coat  by  the  private 


But  clearly,  the  proponenta  of  taxing  ben- 
eflta brieve  they  are  profltable  targeU  for 
the  Treaaury.  Independent  itudlea  have 
■hown  conelualvely  that  their  revenue  eatl- 
matea  are  bloated  and  wn«i— h«t.j  n  would 
be  a  grave  mirtake  to  act  on  the  erroneoue 
■imiptlnn  that  aO  employee  beneflU  are 
forever  loat  to  the  tax  baae.  About  70%  of 
the  Treaanrya  ataHatfca.  uaed  to  Juatify 
their  raid  on  employoe  beneflta.  include  le- 
gaOy-requtred  or  fuBy-taxed  beneflta.  Other 
■todtea  show  that  the  Ooverament  will 
eventually  recoup  00-00%  of  all  tax  expendl- 
turea  for  employee  beneflta  that  are  cur- 
rently tax-tevared. 

Thoae  who  think  eavrioyee  beneftu  are 
rich  fields  ready  to  be  plucked  are  mdly 
wroBg-headed.  Attempts  to  tax  away  theae 
beneflta  wOl  only  aasure  their  diminishing 
exMenee:  it  would  be  folly  to  tax  a  disap- 
pearing revenue  aouree.  And.  aa  a  recent  Li- 
brary of  Congram  study  revealed,  the  "rela- 
tive level  of  VS.  fringe  beneflta  stm  rsmaliM 
a  analler  part  of  total  ooBvcnaatlon  than  it 
is  tai  most  other  Industrialised  natlona."  Our 
system  Is  good,  not  perfect  U  the  current 
programs  are  not  undermined  amfthe  tax 
lawa  now  on  the  hooks  are  not  gutted,  theae 
benefit  plana  will  continue  to  grow.  Improve, 
and  meet  future  demands  They  are  not  fat 
fringes  that  created— or  can  solve— our  defi- 
cit crisis. 


I  cosunoii  amao 
Curiously,  there  is  really  no  one 
emidoyee  benefits.  However  there  Is  a  vast 
sea  of  mytha.  half -truths  and  serious  misun- 
derstandings about  the  nature  and  extent  of 
employee  lieneflt  programs  and  their  criti- 
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cal  role  In  protecting  mUlloas  of  worketa. 
their  dependenta  and  retirees.  We  must  take 
poaitivc  steps  to  correct  this  information 


We  must  forge  a  broad-based,  natkmwlde 
coalition  to  protect  and  preserve  our  system 
of  employer-provided,  health  and  Income  aa- 
curity  benefits.  Recent  legislative  aasaulta 
on  beneflta  in  the  Oongrem  have  taught  us 
too  well  that  employen  and  employeea.  as 
wen  as  other  advoeatea  of  employee  bene- 
fits, need  to  be  energised  and  catalyaad  to 
act  OP  this  critical  pubHepoUeyiasue. 

The  AFPWP  has  been  on  the  leading  edge 
of  efforta  to  develop  this  hroadbaaad  nation- 
al coalltlcp  of  employers,  workers.  psbhIob 
and  beneflt  providen  and  nsnaultanta  to 
work  to  preservt  and  protect  the  private 
penalon  system.  This  national  trade  aasoda- 
tlon  of  over  475  nifimlwirs  imssasiiHiig  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  penrion  and  banetlta 
community— has  taken  inltiatlvea  to  educate 
federal  lawmakers  and  other  decision- 
makers  in  the  Nation's  Capital  about  the  ir- 
reparable daasage  whMi  wlU  be  done  to  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  if  iU-oonaldered  tax  and 
pensian  policy  propoaale  become  law. 

Through  the  successful  Oraaarooto  Pro- 
gram, our  network  of  state  and  ragtanal 
chairmen  have  conducted  effective  one-oo- 
one  educattonal  brteflnci  with  Senators  and 
fleprssentstlvee  in  their  home  states  and 
diatrlcts.  We  bring  together  oujor  employ- 
ers and  rongTfmlonsI  representatives  to  dis- 
cum  the  salient  lasues  involved  in  tampering 
with  America's  oomprehenaive  private  em- 
ployee security  beneflta  system. 

The  APPWP  has  let  lawmakers  hear 
about  these  critical  lasues  about  the  securi- 
ty private  pension  and  employee  beneflta 
pregrama  provide  for  American  workers  and 
the  diaastrous  consequences  if  they  are 
taxed.  We  have  urged  that  they  look  beyond 
shnpllatte  ralnilatlofis  about  how  much  tax 
revenue  la  theoretically  lost  in  a  ghren  year, 
and  Bddrtas  the  broad  public  policy  aspeeta 
of  the  Issue. 

In  the  coming  debate  on  tax  reform,  the 
bustnem  community  wiU  be  keenly  divided 
on  many  key  lasues.  But  there  Is  one  issue 
where  they  are  uniquely  united:  Not  taxing 
employee  beneflta..And  aa  the  stetementa  of 
Lane  Klrkland  make  clear,  labor  and  man- 
agement ataosee  eye  to  eye  on  this  issue. 

The  AFFWP  urges  all  thoae  eonoemed 
about  proposals  which  would  eventually  de- 
stroy this  sjstnii  to  oooununleate  immedi- 
ately with  the  Prasldent  and  to  write,  vialt. 
call  or  wire  yqur  Sanatars  and  Rapreaenta- 
tiveain  Congrssa— let  th«a  know  irtisre  you 
stand.  TUl  them  in  the  stroogost  language 
not  to  tax  employee  beneflta  and  to  oppoae 
legislation  which  would  dsatroy  a  pevlon 
and  beneflta  system  which  It  haa  taken  em- 
ployers and  wmken  ''nidtt  to  build. 


OONCLUaXOH 

America's  employee  beneflta  system  pro- 
vides most  workers  with  a  remarkably 
varied,  flexible,  and  comprehenatve  program 
that  delivers  an  Important  measure  of  fl- 
nanelal  security  both  now  and  for  retire- 
ment. 

Yet  the  powerful  Chairman  of  the  tax- 
writing  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee.  Dan 
Roatenkowaki— whose  Influence  over  the 
shape  and  scope  of  any  tax  reform  legiala- 
tlon  Is  enormous— has  said  that  "everything 
Is  on  the  table"— nothing  Is  sacred  in  the 
tax  reform  debate,  not  even  employee  bene- 
flta. 

Tax  reform  and  simplification  should  fix 
what's  broke:  paralytic  complexity  in  the 
tax  code,  unintended  and  wasteful  Invest- 
menta  In  tax  shelters,  egregfcwa  inequitiea. 


April  18, 1985 

Reform  must  not  become  a  fundamental 
and  recklem  abandonment  of  a  beneflta 
system  that  has  became  a  ssodel  for  the 
world. 

If  every  American  better  underrtood 
what's  on  the  table— what  tax  reform  may 
mean  for  his  or  her  family's  ■«"M««»th' 
future— you'd  find  employee  beneflta  as 
m<  I  ml  as  mortgage  interest  deductlooa. 

Although  we  support  efforta  to  bring  fed- 
eral budget  deflclta  under  control,  raistaig 
the  needed  revenue  by  taxing  emplevee  ben- 
eflta la  simply  the  wrong  approach.  What- 
ever the  argumenta  for  tax  refonn  or  slmpll- 
flcatlon.  they  fhO  to  make  either  econoaUc 
of  sodal  sense  when  they  lead  to  taxing  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  and  thereby  discourage 
their  avaOahillty  or  erode  their  value. 

Tat  decades  we  have  cnnarloiisly  bolstered 
the  three-legged  stool  of  private  pension, 
private  savings,  and  aodal  aecurlty  to  enable 
today's  workers  to  enjoy  an  unprseedented 
dsgrse  of  financial  security.  Those  who  wish 
to  tamper  with  a  good— not  perfect  system- 
threaten  to  kick  a  leg  out  from  under  that 
carefully  crafted  stooL* 
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Thundav,  April  18.  IMS 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  our  upcomlnc  vote  on  Pregldent 
Reagan's  requeat  to  renew  fundinc  for 
the  Contraa.  J  wanted  to  ahare  with 
my  o^eaiieg  a  letter  that  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  a  MeNamara 
wrote  last  year  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kiasin- 
ter.  Chairman  of  the  National  Blparti- 
aan  Commteion  on  Central  America, 
on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  a 
senior  counselor.  I  would  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  statenkent  that  we  should  not 
use  force  in  Coitral  America  except 
through  the  OAS.  a  view  he  reiterated 
to  me  as  recently  as  last  wee*-  This  is 
a  prescription  that  we  have  systemati- 
cally violated  by  funding  the  Oontras. 
I  thought  the  Members  would  be  in- 
terested In  the  views  of  this  distin- 
guished former  official. 

VfABaummm.  DC.  Stptember  12.  IMi. 
Dr.  Hmmr  A.  BIxsanMia. 
National  BipartUam  CommiaaUm  on  C^n- 
tnlJkmtriea,  WaaMn^on,  D.C. 

Oi«a  HnmT.  Upon  returning  to  my  office 
two  days  ago  I  found  your  letter  of  August 
18th  awaiting  me.  In  It  you  asked  for  my 
"insighta"  on  any  aspeeta  of  your  Commis- 
sion's Mandate.  Becauae  my  knowledge  of 
the  problem  you  are  studying  Is  limited,  this 
reply  will  be  brief: 

In  sum.  I  believe: 

1.  Tou  are  quite  correct  both  in  reetricting 
your  study  to  long-term  Issues  and  in  broad- 
ening ita  f ocua  beyond  Central  America. 

a.  We  greatly  over-eetimate  the  effect  of 
poUtlcal  Instability  in  Central  America  on 
our  aecttrity,  and  wc  seem  unaware  of  the 
danger  to  us  of  such  Instability  in  Mexico. 

S.  For  the  next  deoade  or  twa  Mexico's 
labor  force  win  grow  at  the  highest  rate  of 
any  huge  country  in  the  world.  Unlem  the 


government  crealea  Jobs  to  absorb  that 
labor  force,  a  signplcant  part  of  it  wfll  flow 
acrom  the  3.000  n^  border  Into  the  UBIted 
States.  Neither  ithe  nnlted  Statea  nor 
Mexico  has  beguA  to  lay  out  the  political 
and  economic  programs  which  are  neceasary 
to  effecUvely  adtvem  this  problem,  nnure 
to  do  so  carries  with  it  enormous  political, 
economic  and  seeurity  risks  for  our  coun- 
try. 

4.  The  problem  in  Central  Amailca  is  es- 
sentially economle.  social,  and  political  in 
origin.  It  has  bee»  exacerbated  by,  bat  not 
caused  by.  Sovlei  and  Cuban  Interventton. 
The  solution  to  tbe  problem  requires  action 
by  the  Central  American  govemmenta  In 
each  of  these  fleUk 

We  can  assist  the  govenunento  in  imple- 
menting such  piograms,  but  we  can  not 
impooe  them  upoii  their  societies.  Moreover, 
the  "absorptive"  'capacity  of  thdr  leaders 
and  their  tnsUtiitions  to  receive  foreign 
technical  and  financial  assistance  is  limited. 
It  should  not  be  over-loaded.  A  "Marshall 
Plan"  for  Central  [America  Is  likdy  to  do  so. 

5.  Because  of  sdch  "capacity  limitations", 
the  majority  of  the  oountrlee  In  Central 
America  are  likely  to  be  unstable  for  years 
to  come.  What  wS  can  do  is  contain  the  ef- 
fecta  of  such  InatMiOlty  by: 

(a)  Maintaining  a  unified  approach  to  the 
problem  with  th^  major  coinrtries  of  the 
Region— partieulsHy  Mexfc».  Venenela.  Co- 
lumbia and  Panama  (we  have  not  done  so). 

(b)  MaUw  doFto  the  Sovleta  we  wfll  not 
accept  their  "off«isive"  forces  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, now  or  later. 

(c)  Joining  witn  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  their  efMrta  to  normallae  rdatlons 
with  Cuba,  and  io  obtain  agreement  that 
Cuba  WiU  not  uaa  one  country  in  the  hemi- 
sphere as  a  base  from  which  to  subvert  the 
established  govohment  of  another  country. 

6.  We  should  pat  nae  military  force  in 
Central  America  unless  we  are  a*ed  to  do 
so  by  the  OA&  sM  then  (Hily  If  our  forces 
are  accompanied  |  by  troops  of  major  I^tln 
American  natlona 

I  win  be  happy  ito  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions whidi  youristaff  wishes  to  put  to  me. 
With  best  wlshds. 
Sincerely. 

RoBxaT  &  MCNS1UUU.O 
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or  tmnnTLVAinA   . 
.  tn  TBE  novn^  or  KinMMEtmaxvwB 

Thun^y.  April  18.  IMS 
•  Mr.  dJNOSR.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
a  pleasure  fori  me  to  leam  last  week 
that  our  Hous4  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Nanct  L.  f  oHmoM  and  I,  art  the 
recipients  of  tl»e  American  Society  for 
Tnihiing  and  tSevelopment's  CA8TD] 
Award  for  PubUc  Service  to  Human 
Resource  Devd<Kimait  in  Natkmal  Af- 
fairs. It  Is  cert4inly  an  honor  for  me  to 
receive  this  prestigious  award.  As  you 
know,  the  ASTD  represmts  nearly 
50.000  of  Anlerica's  employer-based 
trainers  and  resource  development 
specialists. 

Mr.  %)eaker„  I  believe  you  will  agree 
that  the  issue  Of  worker  retraining  has 
not  lecelved  the  national  attention  it 
merits.  As  the  ASTD  points  out: 
"Workplace  trfiining  and  development 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

is  generally  under-reported  in  the  na- 
tional human  resources  debate,  and  re- 
mains the  dark  continent  in  the  na- 
tkmal training  and  development 
system."  \ 

During  the  last  seveM  weeks  we 
have  heard  several  of  ouh^colleagues 
refer  to  the  ongoing  problems  of  inter- 
national trade  and  how  foreign  work- 
ers have  in  effect,  taken  away  Jobs 
from  American  workers.  Though  we 
may  disagree  about  the  methods  in 
whidi  to  deal  with  those  problems, 
(me  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Many 
other  indurtrial  nations  have  met  the 
challage  tn  trataing  and  retraining 
thdr  woiAers  to  meet  technological 
change.  In  addition,  many  of  our  tm- 
cmployed  woriiers  cannot  find  Jobs 
simply  because  they  have  yesterday's 
■irtiie  and  are  unable  to  compete  for 
tomorrow's  Jobs. 

In  order  to  deal  with  these  concerns, 
CoDgresswrnnan  Johxsoh  and  I  recent- 
ly were  Joined  by  a  bbMutisan  group  of 
33  of  our  House  colleagues  in  reintro- 
ducing HR.  1319,  the  National  Train- 
ing moentives  Act  of  1985.  This  bill 
provides  employers  with  a  35  percent 
tax  credit  for  trahiing  expenses  over  a 
5-year  avoage— thereby  rewarding  the 
type  of  retaining,  on-the-job  training, 
which  lalKV  and  business  agree  Is  the 
most  effective  and  permits  workers  to 
finance  retraining  with  money  with- 
drawn, without  penalty  or  taxation, 
from  their  IRA  or  annuity  accounts. 
This  provision  would  allow  over  15 
mmion  largely  woridng  class  house- 
holds to  take  advantage  of  an  already 
established  networit  of  retirement  fi- 
nancing. 

Mr^  Slieaker,  I  would  hope  that  our 
colleagues  would  Join  us  in  this  effort 
in  order  that  we  may  meet  the  global 
chaUenges  which  await  us. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  also  com- 
mend to  our  colleagues  the  following 
research  gummary  written  by  ASTD 
chief  economist.  Anthony  Camevale, 
which  outlines  available  data  on  the 
eomomlc  role  of  employer-based  train- 
ing and  retraining. 

WoaanscB  TiAnnira 
(By  Awthwny  p.  Camevale) 

As  the  lepiesentatlves  of  nearly  M.000  of 
the  nation's  employe-based  spedallsta  who 
train,  retrain  and  educate  the  workforce, 
the  American  Society  for  Training  and  De- 
vdopment  onmnwmds  Repreeentathrea  John- 
aon  and  dinger's  interest  in  workplaoe 
training. 

Workplaoe  training  can  be  a  powerful 
lever  for  resohing  many  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic "Ml  human  proUema.  Although  em- 
ployer-baaed training  has  attracted  Uttle 
pubUe  attention.  It  has  been  a  critical  aspect 
to  the  nation's  education  and  training 
system  since  the  great  taidustrial  expanston 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  To  some 
extent  employer^iaaed  training  and  develop- 
ment haa  remained  the  dark  continent  in 
the  public  training  and  development  system 
for  good  iMson  The  employer-based  train- 
ing MM*  human  reaource  development 
system  haa  operated  smoothly,  informally, 
efficiently,  and  has  UtUe  conneetion  to  the 
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public  f  lUMUng  of  institutions  that  dominat- 
ed the  human  resources  debate  over  the 
postwar  period. 

This  emi^yer-based  "shadow  education 
system"  exista  for  many  reaaonc  Pirst.  since 
1040  the  nations  prindirte  human  resource 
development  problem  has  been  that  of  pro- 
viding elementary,  secondary  and  poat^ec- 
ondaiy  education  for  the  baby  Ixm«i  as  that 
burgeoning  poptilation  shouldered  ita  way 
through  childhood,  adolescence  and  young 
adulthood.  Second,  throughout  moat  of  the 
postwar  economic  era  the  competitive  adap- 
tion of  human  skills  to  factor  price  dhangea. 
new  terhnolngiea.  new  producta  and  shifting 
competitive  advantage  occurred  smoothly 
and  without  major  dlslorstlnn  and  diarup- 
tion.  TUrd.  where  major  pubUc  efforta  have 
been  fW""**««  to  redistrtlmte  income  toward 
the  disadvantaged  or  ease  transitions  for 
dls1ftfati>rt  employees.  poUcyraaken  have 
relied  almost  exduslvely  on  pubUc  educa- 
tion and  training. 

The  growing  tanportanoe  of  employer- 
based  training  and  dev^kipment  Is  partly 
due  to  rttMnhif  dreumstanoes  that  have  al- 
tered or  diallenged  aU  of  the  latter  pre- 
sumptions. The  baby  boom  has  aged  beyond 
the  rea^  of  dementary.  secondary  and 
even  poateecondary  ednrartwnal  institu- 
tions. Training  and  human  reaource  devel- 
opment services  are  Incrraslngly  delivered 
to  a  working  population.  Moreover/  avaO- 
ahle  date  — gg-^-  that  adult  Americans 
would  prefer  that  their  developmental  serv- 
ices be  delivered  through  the  workplace. 

moomoiae  taimom 


The  processes  of  wimpfUUve  skfll  adap- 
tion have  also  accderated  as  the  intema- 
tionallaatian  of  the  American  economy  has 
intenslfled  the  pace  of  economte  and  tedi- 
nologlcal  change.  On  balance  theae  forces 
have  created  more  JoJis  than  they  have  de- 
stroyed. At  the  same  tisae.  however,  those 
who  get  the  Jobs  that  trade  and  new  tedi- 
nologles  create  are  rardy  the  same  people 
who  loee  Jobs  to  technology  and  trade. 
Thoee  who  are  tlislocated  by  healthy  eco- 
nomic and  techncdoglcal  changea  need  to  be 
retrained.  In  general  theee  dislnrated  libik- 
ers  repreeent  a  rdattvdy  anaU  proportion 
of  the  nation's  labor  force.  According  to  a 
November  SO,  1004  Bureau  of  I«bor  Statls- 
ties  report,  of  the  5.1  mmion  employees  who 
had  been  on  the  Job  for  three  years  before 
being  displaced  over  the  four  year  period  be- 
tween January  of  1070  and  January  of  1064. 
00  percent  had  been  reemidoyed.  30  percent 
were  stlU  looking  for  wmk  and  700JNI0  had 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force.  Thoae 
former  employeea  actually  forced  to  drop 
out  of  the  labor  force  amnimted  to  Uttle 
man  than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  Ameri- 
can workers  in  January  1004.  Other  studtas 
MUfrf:  that  displw^  workers  number 
100,000  employees  per  year— lem  than  one 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  current  labor 
force. 

The  problems  of  disloral^^  workers  are 
mtgnutrmnt,  real  and  deserving  of  public  rem- 
edies: but  America's  more  stsfhle  retrain- 
ing proUem  Ilea  elsewhere,  the  nation's 
most  slaeable  retraining  challmge  is  the 
constant  resUlling  of  existing  emidoyees. 
Employees  dislocated  by  economic  change 
and  made  redimdant  by  new  technologies 
are  only  the  most  obvious  snd  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  a  more  subtle,  incremental  and  per- 
vasive process  of  economic  and  technologi- 
cal change  that  affecta  skfll  rSquircmfnta 
for  aU  employees.  The  dislocated  and  redun- 
dant employee  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
By  far  the  greater  mass  of  diange  in  akUl 
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aamta  on  uic  joo 
raaet  to  akiU  tttangr*  mad*  neocaary  by 
eeonomle  and  tadmologleal  (orefi. 

Skill  chancM  Impact  prtanarily  on  the  Job 
bacauae  they  are  cvolutknary.  Weauaatle 
and  tedinoiocieal  adapthw  exaeta  marifnal 
ehantea  aoMoi  the  bundle  of  taaka  aaMdat- 
ed  with  IndhrMiial  joba  or  oeeopaUona. 
Theae  aubtle  ahlfta  In  Job  requlKaienta  are 
rarely  noUeed  outaide  the  workidaee  until 
they  aeeumolate  in  auffldent  <iuantltly  to 
effect  tire  employment  oecopattonal  prepa- 
ratkna  or  until  over  a  number  of  yean  and 
even  decadea  they  evolve  Into  an  entirely 
new  omipattop  or  Job  Jiilpllon.  The  ea»- 
ploycr-baaed  Job  tralninc  ayatem  la  the  key 
element  in  adapting  the  nattana  human  re- 
aouroea  to  chamlng  ikUl  reqolrementa. 
■««n  In  pertodi  of  rdatlvely  rapid  economic 
and  technological  change,  oipetltlve  ikUl 
changea  are  evolutloaary  not  revolutionary. 

Incremental  ahlfta  In  pricea.  producta. 
tiwhnoioglm  and  eoaapetltlve  advantage 
effect  maidnal  rtiangm  in 
Moreover,  the  workplace  la  the 
priatc  itte  for  retraining.  It  li  in  the  work- 
place irtwre  aubtle  ahtfta  in  producta.  pricea 
and  new  terhnologlee  are  tranalatad  into 
new  ikUl  regulremtnta  inatantly  and  articu- 
latdy  through  the  calculua  of  marltet  eem- 
pettUcB.  The  employer-baaed  training  and 
human  raaeurce  devetopaaant  ayatem  la  the 
moat  aeaaitlve  barometer  fpr  rcgirtaring  eco- 
nomic and  technological  ♦^p*"**  on  Job  re- 
quireaaenta.  The  eaaployer-baaed  training 
ayatem  la  our  fbat  line  of  defeiHe  In  the 
dCf ort  to  adapt  to  economlt  and  technologi- 
cal change  and  to  maintain  Intematlanal 
competitive  advantage. 
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Wwkplaee  training  la  alK  the  key  in  pro- 
motti«  productivity,  price  atability  and 
tntcraatlonal  competlttve  advantage.  Pro- 
ductivity la  Mvcn  by  the  working  "team." 
Productivity  reaulU  from  the  ability  of 
working  groopa  or  "teama"  to  learn  together 
in  the  workplace.  Indlvldualiaed  learning 
outaide  the  workplace  cootributee  to  em- 
ployee prodncttvtty  only  to  the  extent  it 
provktea  individuala  with  the  neceamry 
baaic  educational,  oocupatiaiial  and  ■"t*^* 
ridDa  that  omke  them  ready  for  workplace 
Iwanlng  in  the  context  of  the  producttoo 
prnw.  It  ia  the  Inftemal  and  f oraaal  learn- 
ing in  the  workplace  that  drtvei  team  pro- 
ductivity and  the  effective  integration  of 
buaaan  and  machlnr  capitaL 

Productivity  and  thereby  training  are  our 
moat  effective  meana  for  maintaining  price 
atabiUty.  While  reduced  wage  ooata  can  hold 
pricea  down,  there  are  limlta  to  the  eff ec- 
tlvenem  of  downward  wage  preeaurca  on 
pricea.  All  out  wage  competition,  for  tn- 
atanee.  would  threaten  the  productivity  of 
the  working  teaaa.  faperlally  if  experienced 
employeea  became  lem  willing  to  pam  on 
their  ikllla  to  new  employeee  or  reeiat  new 
technok>glea  for  fear  of  toeing  their  Joba.  In 
fact,  it  la  rare  for  even  the  moat  extreme 
wage  pri— irw  to  reault  In  actual  wage  re- 
ductfama  At  beat,  employeri  are  able  to  alow 
the  rate  of  inereaae  in  wagea  to  the  rate  of 
tacreaar  In  productivity. 

Team  productivity  and  the  formal  and  in- 
formal workplace  training  that  leveragea  It 
are  alao  the  moat  powerful  lever  for  raaln- 
tataitaig  the  natkn'a  competitive  advantage. 
We  cannot  match  sweat  equity  with  the 
mamra  of  low  wage  worken  in  the  underde- 
veloped world.  Americana  cannot  win  the 
■race  to  Uie  lowcat  eoBamon  wage.  Foreign 
workera  wiUtaw  to  work  for  aa  little  aa  fifty 


lowakllled  adutt  labor  wiU  grow  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world.  Between  I9M  and  the 
year  SOOO.  population  growth  in  the  twenty 
to  forty  year  old  cohort  win  inereaae  by  WW 
mllUoo  people  in  the  underdeveU  i«d  world 
aa  compared  with  M  millloa  in  the  devel- 
oped world. 

Nor  will  technology  mve  ua.  Technotogy 
knowa  no  cultural  or  national  loyalttaa  and 
la  inatantly  tnuaportahle.  In  addltloo.  evl- 
denee  ahowa  that  human  factora  far  out- 
weigh other  reaouroM  in  their  contribution 
to  American  productivity  growth  and  In- 
creaam  in  the  national  incooM  gtawe  ooaapar- 
atlve  daU  ftoat  became  available  in  IMg. 
Moreover,  "working  anarter"  or  learning  oo 
the  Job  ahowa  up  aa  the  moat  signlfleant 
among  human  oontrlbutlona  to  productivity 
and  national  incoaae  aince  IMS.  Finally,  we 
ahould  all  remember  that  marhlnm  are  ulti- 
matdy  human  artlfacta  and  that  If  they  are 
to  be  utiliaed  effectively  they  muat  be  inte- 
grated into  the  working  team  at  the  Job  ilte. 

BRKT  LgVB.  JOB  r     OU 

Workplace  training  air  u  a  dear  and 
critical  role  in  develoi  at  of  individual 
working  akilla.  While  eleu.  tary.  aecondary 
and  poat-eecondary  education  tnatitutkna 
provMe  moat  baaic  academic  and  vocational 
AUla,  it  la  workplace  training  that  providea 
nuMt.  if  not  aU  Job  apedfic  akilla.  Thia  ia  due 
in  part  to  the  nature  of  America's  human 
development  ayatem.  After  graduation  from 
secondary  achool.  young  adulta  tend  to  ex- 
periment with  alternative  education,  train- 
ing and  work  experiencea  until  roughly  age 
twenty-five  when  they  begin  to  settle  Into  a 
long  term  career  pattern. 

Secondary  school  Job^peclfic  training  is 
relatively  outdated  and  irrelevant  by  age 
twenty-five.  The  reaearch  literature  tends  to 
bear  this  out.  Most  secondary  achool  gradu- 
atea  do  not  work  In  the  labor  market  areas 
In  which  they  went  to  high  achooL  Moat 
continued  work  in  occupatlona  in  which 
they  received  Job-specific  training  in  aecond- 
ary schools.  Am  compared  with  thoee  who 
did  not  receive  Job^pedflc  training  in  aec- 
ondary school,  only  thooe  with  training  in 
clerical  and  coostrucUon  occupations 
showed  income  gains  from  Job-spedflc  train- 
ing In  secondary  achooL  Mot«over,  even 
thoae  gains  tend  to  waah  out  within  five 
years  of  aecondary  school  graduation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiatlca,  In 
1981  only  5%  of  the  nation's  employees 
report  they  learned  something  they  needed 
to  know  to  do  their  current  Job  in  secondary 
vocational  schools  and  only  4%  said  they 
learned  something  neoeasary  to  qu^lfy  for 
their  current  Job  in  poat-aeoondary  vocation- 
al schools. 


Workplace  training  la  surprisingly  Impor- 
tant in  developing  basic  Job  skills  even 
among  professional  and  speciality  occupa- 
tlona. Thia  fact  has  become  ever  more  ap- 
parent over  the  years  in  the  inveatigatlon  of 
skm  shortagaa  that  are  often  announced  but 
rarely  materiallae  in  the  workplace.  Moat 
sklO  shortage  projections  are  baaed  on  head- 
counts  of  graduatef  of  formal  secondary  and 
post-secondary  occupational  programs  rela- 
tive to  projected  Industry  hiring  require- 
ments in  specific  occupations  and  profea- 
slons.  Projections  arrived  at  in  this  manner 
tend  to  Ignore  the  role  of  the  workplace 
training  system  in  providing  for  Job  related 
ekUls.  Employers  tend  to  take  the  doeest 
available  approximation  to  the  skill  they 
want  and  tratai  It  into  the  akUl  they  need. 


lew  engineering  Joba  were  not  filled 
by  new  iiigliiiiiiiliig  graduatea.  In  IMS  fully 
a  third  or  M  percent  of  those  trained  In  pro- 
feaslonal  or  spedallaed  occupatlODs  said 
they  received  aoeae  or  aD  of  the  training 
neeeaaary  to  qualify  for  their  Joba  through 
formal  or  Informal  training  In  the  work- 
place. Among  technldana  who  received 
training  to  qualify  for  their  Joba.  a  remarim- 
ble  64  percent  said  they  received  aonw  or  all 
of  their  qualifying  trailning  from  their  em- 
ployers in  the  workplace.  In  the  remainder 
of  onnipatifliMil  categorlea  of  the  workforce, 
the  proportion  of  employeea  iriw  received 
acme  or  all  of  their  qualifying  training  for 
their  Joba  through  wockplaoe  training  was 
even  higher  than  in  IMS.  Among  employees 
in  other  than  prof esslooal  or  technical  oeeu- 
patlona.  79  percent  of  thoae  who  needed 
training  to  get  their  Jobe  received  some  or 
all  of  that  training  In  the  workplace  as  com- 
pared with  40  percent  who  said  they  re- 
ceived some  or  all  of  their  training  from 
schools. 


As  noted  above,  the  employer's  role  in  re- 
training la  significant.  The  workidace  is  the 
most  aensltive  and  Immediate  barometer  of 
economic  change.  A  full  TO  percent  of  execu- 
tlvee.  admlnlstratMB  and  managen  said 
they  received  acme  or  all  of  their  retraining 
on  the  Job  as  compared  with  t1  percent  of 
executives  and  adminlstraton  who  said  they 
received  aome  or  all  of  their  retraining  at 
achoola.'  Among  profesalonalB  and  techni- 
cians, an  equivalent  proportion  of  emidoy- 
ees  said  they  got  all  or  aome  of  their  retrain- 
ing or:  the  Job  or  at  schofds.  Of  thoae  who 
received  retraining  In  the  remaining  occupa- 
tional categories  of  the  woritfotoa,  70  per- 
cent said  they  received  all  or  aome  of  their 
retraining  in  the  workplace  and  n  percent 
said  they  received  some  or  all  of  their  re- 
training In  schools. 

The  latter  figuree  likely  undentate  the 
amount  of  training  leveraged  through  the 
workplace.  Workplace  training  la  Informal, 
eapecially  OJT,  and  of  short  duration.  As  a 
result  it  is  least  memorable  and  survey  re- 
spondents are  likely  to  understate  the 
amoimt  of  training  they  receive  that  is  di- 
rectly related  to  their  current  Job.  In  addi- 
tion, the  above  flgurea  only  tell  us  where 
the  training  takw  place.  Thia  understatee 
tiie  quantity  of  emidoyer  sponaorcd  training 
tioat  doea  not  take  plaee  In  the  work  setting 
but  is  Initiated  and  paid  for  by  employers, 
fteployers  always  have  a  choice  as  to 
.'hether  it  is  most  efficient  to  make  or  buy 
Che  training  they  need.  The  incentive  to  buy 
rather  than  make  training  Is  especially 
strong  for  smaller  employers  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  employees  to  realise  eoono- 
mlea  of  scale  necessary  to  aet  up  their  own 
in-houae  training  staffo  or  programs.  We  es- 
timate that  M%  of  fotmaliaed  workplace 
training  Is  paid  for  by  employers  but  bought 
outside  the  workplsoe.  As  the  above  data 
would  suggest,  moot  of  the  outaide  training 
paid  for  by  employers  Is  profeesfamal.  man- 
agement, technical  and  aalee  training.  Also, 
as  the  above  data  would  suggest,  04%  cii  the 
training  paid  for  by  employers  but  provided 
outside    the    workplace    is    provided    by 


"tiainlng  industry,"  13%  nam  pfoiessiimsi 
or  labor  organliatlona  and  the  test  tnm 
government,"  cw^munity  organlmthms  and 
Iirlvate  tutors. 

am  Mi^  scon  or  TBAonaa 

OveraO  spcnd$ig  for  trataiing  by  emirioy- 
ers  is  slaeaUe.  .Bnployers  amy  spend  as 
much  as  $M  bQllon  per  annum  on  formal 
training  alone  i*id  an  estimalart  additional 
IIM  bOUon  per ^ear  on  informal  OJT.  Total 
spending  for  fonnal  and  informal  eavloyer- 
iMMd  training  wh  to  roughly  $310  bOlkB. 
This  comparea  ^tth  an  annual  expenditure 
of  91U  bUUcn  pTor  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  aecondary  education  and 
roughly  OM  bOUon  for  public  and  private 
higher  educatlod. 

The  moot  imigemlv*  aspect  to  empioyer- 
baaed  trainliw  14  tU  direct  comioetion  to  op- 
portunity and  lifetime  earnhMPi  for  indhrid- 
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as  great  or  perhaps  even  greater  than  thoae 
apiriled  to  other  InvestmenU  ...  It  might 
therefore  be  aodally  deelrable  for  the  gov- 
erameot  to  provide  aome  type  of  subsidy  to 
employen  to  provide  training  ..."  In  order 
to  ahed  further  light  on  tax  issues.  A811> 
had  contracted  a  major  tax  study  which  will 
be  made  available  to  Congrem  by  early  fan. 

Third,  dom  the  future  portend  a  need  for 
or  lem  emidoyer-based  training?  All 
.  Induding  thoae  mentioned  above  sug- 
a  growing  r"!***"**  <»  human  reeouroe 
developnent  in  the  worl^riace.  The  pace  of 
ecopomh^  change  seems  imrelentlng.  Demo- 
graphic diangee  and  the  abaence  of  infla- 
tion snggeat  unemployment  rates  bdow  six 
perccot  In  the  foreeeeaUe  future.  Should 
labor  marketa  tl^ten  significantly,  employ- 
en  wffl  have  to  make,  rather  than  buy.  a 
mudi  larger  share  of  their  skilled  employ- 
eee^ Moreover,  should  unemidoyment  rates 
■Up  bdow  six  percent,  employen  will  be 
drawing  their  entry  level  emgrioyees  from 
amoiw  a  population  with  high  concentra- 
tkmi  at  person  with  signlfleant  basic  skill 
^fyf-^ — 'n  requiring  significant  himian  de- 
velopment  investments  if  they  are  to  be 
made  ready  for  training  on  the  Job. 

The  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Oevdopmcnt  wekiomes  Reprasentatfvea 
JofaMon.  CUnger.  and  the  HOuae  Wednes- 
day Onap'B  intersst  and  applaud  the  f ore- 
right  demonstrated  in  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  U19.  the  National  Training  Incentives 
Act  We  wm  continue  to  work  with  Congrem 
as  the  legislation  developa.* 


The  new  city  government  will  re- 
place the  current  Solvang  Municipal 
Improvement  District  and  the  current 
directors,  by  popular  vote,  will  move 
into  the  coundL  Additionally,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  new  dty  to  appoint 
JoAnn  Waring  as  city  clerk-4a«asurer. 
James  R.  Christiansen  as  city  attorney 
and  Leo  ICathiasen  as  dty  administra- 
tor. Tourism,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  will  omttnue  to  be  the  primary 
industry  of  the  new  dty  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,S00. 

To  mark  this  occasion,  residents 
have  planned  a  major  celebration 
yn^rfciny  dtyhood  oa  April  27.  1985.  I 
know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  wishing 
the  dty  of  Solvang  prosperity  and 
good  fortune  in  the  yean  ahead.» 


■ainee  many  tntnew  rwpondfd  that  mmbc  of 
UMtr  tralnliis  comw  fn»  botti  employer  and  oUwr 
tnsUtutloa*.  there  is  overlap  between  employer  pro- 
vided >iid  other  trminias.  Vlcuree  then.  wUI  not  edd 
to  100  percent  (Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  8ta>l«t>ci. 
IM«.> 


tax  maasvsiiTi 
The  importaiice  of  enuduyer  based  train- 
ing Is  alao  evident  hi  our  eaperienee  with 
training  for  (^advantaged  and  dJalocated 
workers.  Our  cmerlence  with  the  training 
of  disadvantagsil  and  dialocaf«irt  worken  has 
taught  a  slmpl4  and  straightfotwanl  Icason: 
TtalnIng  Dom  Not  Create  Jobs.  J«ba  Create 
TralnlngL  It  Is  ^om»  *<>  i"**  "it**  training 
and  associated  icareer  ladden  that  provide 
lifetime  opportimltlM  and  auceeasrul  career 
tiansitioaL  Joliepedfle  training  outside  the 
context  of  a  idedflc  Job  is  f <dly.  Tlie  func- 
tion of  all  ti^oing  outside  the  context  of 
the  Job  is  to  gMe  Individuals  auffldent  basic 
Intellectual  and  occupational  aklllB  so  ttiat 
they  ai«  Job  rOady  or  trataiing  ready.  The 
evaluation  data  on  public  Job  tndning  pro- 
grams Is  dear  (b  theae  polnta.  Tratataig  doa- 
est  to  the  Job  li  most  suoceasfOL  where  Joba 
are  unavaOabM  at  the  end  of  the  trataitaig 
period  and  tralbtaig  la  not  targeted  on  a  ape- 
dfic Job.  tralnkiglsno  more  successful  and 
much  more  tepensive  than  stanple  job 
'  seardi  aasistanee. 

The  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Devdopment  agrees  with  Representative 
Nancy  JohMoi|  that  the  current  and  future 
status  of  emplayer-baaed  tralniag  raism  Im- 
portant iaauesj  First,  are  we  doing  enough 
employer-baaed  training?  There  la  aubatan- 
tial  evidence  to  suggest  that  we  are  underln- 
blaee  trataiing. m  theory,  em- 
^ely  to  underinveat  because 
I  human  capital,  guarantee 
.  .„,-.»  ^..._  of  Inveatment  retuma  or 
measure  taiveitment  risks  and  potential 
gatais  effective^.  In  practice,-  surptaia  labor 
marketa  encoinge  employen  to  buy  rather 
than  make  human  capital  and  to  pirate 
trained  peraoAnd  away  from  competiton 
willing  to  invest  in  trailing. 

Seoond.  how!  does  the  current  tax  system 
and  propoaed  changes  affect  emidoyer- 
baaed  trdningjr  A  recent  study  by  the  Oon- 
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Thundaih  AprU  18. 1985 
•  Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  G^ieaker, 
I  rise  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
cbl^avuea  a  sigsJficant  event  that  will 
oodir  later  tills  spring  In  my  congres- 
alogial  district  On  May  1.  1985,  the 
residentg  of  the  town  of  Solvang  will 
beoone  Califoniia's  440th  dty,  to  be 
known  thereafter  as  the  dty  of  Sol- 
vang. 

On  November  8. 1984,  as  many  Mem- 
ben  oi  this  body  were  anxiously  await- 
ing reaults  of  thcdr  own  election,  resi- 
dents of  the  "Danish  Capital  of  Amer- 
ica" were  voting  overwhelmingly  to  in- 
oorporate  and  create  a  new  dty.  When 
the  votes  were  counted.  1,342  were  in 
tevor  of  dtyhood.  591  opposed.  That 
night,  five  reddents  of  the  community 
were  elected  to  become  the  first  City 
Covnca  of  Solvang.  They  are:  Elaine 
Willi  Campbell.  Alan  T.  Larsen,  Stew- 
art F.  Mee.  Thomas  O.  Nielsen,  and 
LHUeLesWOkes. 

M»»r  dtiaens  of  the  country  re- 
odved  their  first  glimpse  of  Solvang 
earlier  in  the  day  when  the  Nation's 
media  followed  Preddent  and  Mrs. 
Reagan  to  Solvang  as  they  cast  their 
ballots  In  the  November  general  elec- 
tion. While  the  First  FamUy  does  not 
live  within  the  new  dty  limits,  they 
can  see  Solvang  from  their  ranch  in 


STOP  SELUNO  SOUTH  AFRICA 
THE  TOOLS  TO  ENFORCE 
APARTHEm 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 
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T^unday,  April  18. 1985 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  Foreign  Affain  Cmn- 
mittee  began  its  consideration  of  the 
AnU-Apartheid  Act  of  1985.  This  legis- 
lation will  make  dear  the  D.S.  abiUH*- 
rence  for  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment's reproHive  apartheid  policy. 

As  the  author  of  the  proviatons  in 
the  bai  banning  sales  of  oonputen  to 
the  South  African  Oovemment,  I  tes- 
tified before  the  committee  on  the 
uses  of  n.8.  computen  in  enforcing 
i4>artheid.  I  am  inserting  the  complete 
text  of  my  testimony. 
The  text  follows: 

Ttnaumr 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  I  have  tai- 
troduced  would  restrict  United  Statea  ex- 
porta  to  South  Africa  in  three  areas:  ban  all 
satea  to  South  Africa's  military  and  pdlce. 
halt  exports  of  computen  and  computer 
ports  and  software  to  the  South  African 
government  and  prohiUt  Munitions  Ust 
salee  to  South  Africa. 

I  am  fortunate  to  serve  on  joth  the  Africa 
Subcommittee  and  the  International  Bco- 
Domlc  Policy  and  Trade  Subcommittee, 
whteh  are  meeting  to  Jotaitly  conskler  this 
legislatkm.  Chairman  Wolpe  and  Chairman 
Bonker  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
poUcy  toward  South  Africa  that  will  reflect 
this  country's  commitment  to  humsn  righte 
and  radal  equaUty. 

Under  Chairman  Wolpe's  leadership,  the 
Africa  subcommittee  has  exeidaed  thor- 
oui^  and  persistent  oversight  over  tiic  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  "constructive  en- 
gagement" with  thooe  a^io  enforce  spart- 
heid  tai  South  Africa.  The  subcommittee  has 
examined  the  relaxation  of  export  controls 
that  is  a  central  feature  of  currmt  policy.  It 
has  investigated  and  documented  numerous 
sales  that  have  strengthened  the  regime  in 
Pretoria  and  supported  apartheid,  sales 
such  as  twenty  five  hundred  shodt  batons  to 
the  South  African  police,  computen  useful 
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for  nuelMT  wnpom  development  to  a  (ov- 
enunent-ilMMiMtred  reaearch  tnatltute.  and 
munlUona  llit  salea  far  In  ezeeH  of 
blned  nlea  for  the  previoua  thirty  yearL 

We  are  deeply  Indebted  to  Chairman 
Wolpe  for  repeatedly  potntlnc  out  the  weak- 
neane  and  tragedy  Inherent  in  a  policy  of 
"caaatruetlve  encasement"  with  the  South 
African  government.  Tour  voice.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  been  heard  in  South  Africa. 
Blacks  as  wdl  as  whites  know  that  when 
President  Reaaan  calls  the  Pretoria  redme 
a  friend  and  ally,  he  Is  not  speakliw  for  aU 
Amerteana.  Tou  have  demoutrated  that 
others  In  this  government  r'nwidfr  our  true 
alUes  to  be  those  South  Africans  who  seek 
Justice  and  treedoBB. 

We  also  owe  a  great  debt  to  Chairman 
Honker.  No  one  in  this  Congress  is  more 
committed  to  promotion  of  American  ex- 
ports. No  one  has  worked  more  diligently  or 
more  creatively  for  legislative  remedies  to 
our  growing  trade  imbalance.  No  one  Is 
more  critical  of  ccopomlc  sanctloiM  when 
they  serve  only  to  hamper  American  ex- 
ports, and  do  not  further  foreign  policy 
goala.  At  the  same  time.  Chairman  Booker 
has  been  a  leader  for  a  strong  hmnan  rights 
policy,  and  for  the  use  of  non-violent  meas- 
ures to  further  the  righte  and  freedom  of 
people  around  the  globe. 

Chairman  Bonk«r^  support  for  restric- 
tions on  VJS.  bniinem  with  South  Africa 
carries  great  weight  with  this  committee 
and  with  the  whole  House.  Because  Chair- 
man Booker  was  wining  to  Include  — »«i^tffn> 
against  South  Africa  In  the  Export  Aiknlnls- 
trattao  Act.  we  were  able  to  secure  passage 
of  broad,  trad*  and  Investment  restrictions 
In  the  House  last  year  and  narrower  meas- 
ures in  the  Senstg,  Chairman  Booker  con- 
sistently defended  these  sanctions,  even 
though  they  complicated  passage  of  letfsla- 
tkm  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  ttane 
and  effort,  and  which  Included  wide-ranging 
reforms. 

I  am-ideased  that  part  of  the  legislation 
whlA  I  Introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress— the  ban  on  sales  of  computers 
and  related  equipment  to  the  South  African 
government— has  been  Included  in  the  legis- 
lation which  nwiwMw  Wbipe  has  intro- 
duced together  with  Coogressman  Oray, 
myself  and  others  of  our  colleagues  In  the 
Bouse,  and  with  Senators  Kennedy, 
Welcker  and  others  in  the  Borate.  I  want  to 
devote  most  of  my  testtssooy  to  that  Issue. 
However.  I  want  to  briefly  w«w»^V9n  an- 
other part  of  the  leglslstion  I  introduced 
which  has  already  rismrrl  the  House  and  is 
on  its  way  to  hemming  law.  That  Is  the  total 
ban  on  sales  to  South  Africa's  military  and 
polke.  Such  a  ban  was  in  effect  from  1978 
to  1961  and  Is  restored  for  one  year  by  the 
Export  Administration  Act  passed  by  the 
Bouse  yesterday  and  soon  to  be  passed  by 
the  Senate 

This  action  Is  an  Important  first  step  in 
disassociating  the  United  States  from  grow- 
ing repression  in  South  Africa.  Over  the 
past  seven  months,  at  least  3M  people  have 
been  killed  by  police— mart  of  them  un- 
armed civilians  engaged  In  non-violent  pro- 
test, many  of  them  children.  American  com- 
panies should  not  be  making  prints  f^om 
the  victims  of  aparthekL,  The  United  States 
must  stop  selUng  the  South  African  govern- 
ment the  instruments  of  rrprnsiliMi 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  House  yes- 
terday also  restores  earlier  United  States  re- 
strictioos  on  computer  sales  to  the  South 
African  government.  The  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  restores  the  requirement,  lifted 
In  early  19S2.  that  State  Department  review 
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all  computer  sales  above  a  certain  level  of 
technology  to  the  South  African  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  step  In  the  right  directlan. 
under  current  regulatkioa.  a  wide  range  of 
computers  can  be  sold  to  the  Sooth  African 
government  without  any  State  Department 
review  of  their  poasibie  use  In  enforcing 
apartheid,  inchidlng  computers  destined  to 
the  military  and  police  and  departments  di- 
rectly responsible  for  enforcement  of  apart- 
heid. 

However,  that  legislation,  first  introduced 
three  years  sgo.  does  not  go  far  enough.  We 
can  assure  that  U  A  oooiputers  arc  not  used 
to  enforce  apartheid— we  can  send  a  signifi- 
cant signal  to  the  bureaucraU  and  pollU- 
dans  who  maintain  radal  tlnmlnatiwi  nolj 
if  we  ban  all  sales  of  computers  and  comput- 
er-related eqiilpment  to  the  South  African 
government.  I  would  like  to  oatUne  a  few 
I  why  a  total  ban  Is 
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osB  OP  ooimmBs  to  nmaaar  spi 
Computers  are  central  to  the  South  Afri- 
can government's  pervasive  control  over 
every  aspect  of  existence  for  every  black  In- 
dhrlduaL  Ftom  the  age  of  sixteen,  all  blacks 
must  carry  rassbmits  «~*V'atlng  where  they 
have  permission  to  live  and  work  and 
whetho-  they  are  allowed  to  Uve  with  their 
fkmnies.  The  South  African  government 
maintains  extensive  records  on  all  Marks 
where  they  were  bora,  their  employment 
historlea.  family  members,  where  thi^  have 
lived— and  this  Information  is  periodically 
checked  agilnst  blacks'  rui^rmr*" 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Black  Sash- 
where  volunteers  try  to  help  those  caught 
up  in  pam  law  enforcement— ooe  sees  count- 
less people,  from  the  elderiy  to  the  very 
young,  who  are  scheduled  to  be  removed 
frim  their  homes  and  separated  from  their 
families  The  government's  oomputen  say 
they  haven't  permission  to  be  where  they 
are. 

The  South  African  government  n»«tTi*»fa«f 
thorough  information  on  opponents  of 
apartheid.  It  bugs  and  records  their  oonver- 
satloos.  Ite  police  and  informers  monitor 
their  every  movement.  Computers  help  in 
the  ooOeeUon.  retrieval  and  use  of  this  in- 
formation. 

Tea.  spartheid  existed  before  the  South 
African  government  began  wldevread  use 
of  computerL  But  at  that  time  the  fovetn- 
ment's  controls  over  blacks  provided  the 
only  employment  for  vast  numbers  of  mar- 
ginally educated  Afrikaners.  As  the  South 
African  ecooomy  and  populatkn  grsw.  polit- 
ical leaders  became  oooeemed  that  a  grow- 
ing white  manpower  shortage  would  Inhibit 
the  hnplementatloo  of  apartheid.  Comput- 
ers have  helped  to  solv*  that  problem. 

Moreover,  oooiputers  have  enabled  the 
South  African  government  to  stretwthen  lU 
grip  on  the  population  and  Intenslfjr  apart- 
heid enforcement  over  recent  years.  Pus 
law  arresU  douUed  between  I9M  and  19Ca. 
Political  detentions  have  Increased  sharply 
in  recent  months.  Armed  with  more  thor- 
ough and  more  readily  avaOable  Informa- 
tion on  black  residents,  the  government  has 
accelerated  forced  reowvals  of  whole  com- 
munities from  so-called  "Uack  spots"— arsas 
where  black  families  have  lived  for  genars^ 
tions.  but  which  the  government  has  de- 
clared "white."  Police  have  Increased  raids 
on  camps  where  black  temlllas  Uleimlly  at- 
tempt to  live  together,  '♦ttn'trtng  women  and 
children  with  tear  gas  and  police  dogs,  de- 
molishing their  shscks  in  the  middle  of 
winter. 

Those  whoee  service  is  not  needed  by 
white  South  Africa— the  elderly,  the 
spouses,  the  children— are  forced  to  Uve  in 


barren,  overcrowded  African 
The  white  minority,  seventeen  percent  of 
South  Africa's  population,  has  amlgiMirt 
itself  eighty-seven  percent  of  the  land,  in- 
duding  aU  tndustry  and  mining  and  moat 
fertile  land.  Africans  who  are  allowed  to 
remain  In  "white  areas"  live  under  constant 
threat  of  being  endorsed  out.  of  losing  all 
msans  to  support  their  famOias.  Thrse  mll- 
Uoo  blacks  have  been  forcibly  reaettled  in 
African  homelands.  Two  million  more  are 
scheduled  for  resettlement. 
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:cTioas  nuaaquAis 
The  United  States  '*«^«'>-»^  the  comput- 
er market  in  South  Africa-  suptfylng  70% 
of  all  eamputcrs  sold.  Figures  are  not  read- 
ily availahle  on  computer  sales  to  the  gov- 
ernment IBM.  the  largest  supplier  of  eom- 
poters  to  South  Africa,  says  that  lem  than 
H  of  tts  sales  go  to  the  goverament.  But  ttito 
does  not  Indude  sales  to  munidpalitiea. 
public  utilities  and  state^wned  tradiiw  cor- 
poratlons. 

Given  the  algnlfleant  American  share  of 
the  South  African  coBsputer  market  and  the 
Importance  of  computers  In  Implementing 
apartheid,  current  rsstrletians  oo  computer 
sales  to  South  Africa  are  woefully  Inad- 
equate In  three  areas. 

First,  there  are  no  reatrletiooi  at  all  on 
sales  of  many  kinds  of  computers.  A  wide 
range  of  perscoal  computers  can  be  sidd 
without  a  lioenae  to  any  South  African  gov- 
ernment agency,  ji^iuhimj  the  military, 
police  and  departments  dtreeUy  re^Mnsible 
for  enforcing  apartheid. 

Stnoe  the  Reagan  administration  relaxed 
trade  oootrols  oo  South  Africa,  rsstrictioos 
on  computer  salea  have  had  a  ebaekered  his- 
tory. At  first,  llcenahig  requirements  were 
lifted  compltrtely  on  sales  trf  personal  com- 
puters and  related  softwars  to  all  branches 
of  the  South  Arlcan  government.  Then, 
when  trade  controls  oo  South  Africa  were 
tied  to  national  security  oootrols  »*i<—>-«^ 
requirements  were  retanpoaed  on  p«»««it» 
eomputers  because  their  sale  to  the  Eastern 
bloc  was  restricted.  This  year,  with  the  lift- 
ing of  licwislng  requirements  on  many  per- 
scoal computers  to  the  Soviet  Uhloo  and  its 
allies,  rcstrtetioas  have  again  been  removed 
from  the  sale  of  thoee  computers  to  the 
South  African  government. 

A  computer's  military  uoefulness  to  East- 
ern bloc  countries  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  usefulnem  to  the  South  African  govern- 
ment In  enfotdng  spartheML  Personal  oom- 
putos  of  no  strategic  value  to  a  supopower 
can  stm  be  very  useful  In  keeping  Informa- 
tion oo  South  African  blacks.  Small  comput- 
en  in  local  police  departments,  labor  unions 
and  Bantu  Administration  Boards  in  South 
Africa  can  be  Just  as  Important  in  enforcing 
■PMtbeid  as  are  larger  computers  In  central 
offioes. 

A  second  problem  with  current  regula- 
tions on  computer  sales  to  the  South  Afri- 
can government  is  that  most  departments 
are  exempt  tram  all  restrietioiM.  Tet  once  a 
computer  is  sold  to  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment, there  is  no  guarantee  it  will  not  be 
used  to  enf oroe  apartheid.  As  IBM  stated  in 
iU  February.  1961  update  oo  opsratloos  in 
South  Africa. ".  .  .  it  would  be  mitlimillng  to 
suggest  that  any  manufacturer  can  control 
how  its  products  are  used." 

Thomas  Conrad.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Computers  programmed  for  Radam."  doc- 
uments the  use  of  American  computers  by 
various  agencies  of  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment in  implementing  Pretoria's  ■'Total 
Strategy"  of  radal  domination.  A  few  exam- 
ples from  Conrad's  artide  are: 


For  over  ten  y«ars.  Pretoria's  Interior  De- 
partment (not  0(1  the  U A  list  of  reatrieted 
agendea)  has  vhm  IBM  hardware  to  store 
details  on  seven  milllan  dttans  irtiam  the 
government  dastffles  ss  "ootaarsdi.''  Asians 
snd  whites.  Thd  daU  maJntahwid  Indndes 
identity  numbers,  "radal  rtaasiflrarions." 
date  of  Wrth  and  so  on. 

At  least  four  VA  oomputen  are  at  the 
dlspoaal  of  tM  "Bantu  MHOnMnaan 
Boards."  the  fourteen  regional  bureaos  that 
administer  the  permlU  and  eontrbis  whidi 
govern  the  llvmiof  blacks  In  Sooth  Africa. 
Theae  computeAi  were  supplied  by  Bar- 
roughs.  NCR  an^  Mohawk  DaU 

South  Africa' j  Department  of 
uses  a  large  IBM  mainframe 

A  number  of  i  American  l — 
supplied  oomputfen  to  the  rsgknal  and  local 
government  bo(Ues  which  legally  enforce 
eontroto  on  Uadb  Uvtng  In  "white^  areas. 

An  iiHatatianlwhich  trains  poliee  ooowot' 
er  operators  us4  equipment  fMm  IBM  and 
DataOeneraL  

Pretoria  uaas  k  central  purdiaaing  sgent. 
the  State  Tender  Board,  to  acquire  many  of 
its  computers.  li  is  next  to  Imposrttile  to  de- 
termine where  k  VS.  product  sold  to  this 
board  will  end  ub  in  the  system. 

We  cannot  foil  ouiadves  any  km&er  that 
we  can  find  thcr"lood"  parts  of  the  Sooth 
African  governtacnt  and  quarantine  the 
"bad"  sectlaos.  [There  Is  oidy  one  way  to 
guarantee  that  p  JB.  oomputers  are  not  uaed 
to  enforce  aparjhled  There  moat  be  a  ban 
on  computer  saka.  and  sales  of  rdatad  soft- 
ware and  eqi^iwnt.  to  aU  aceodes  of  the 

South  African  gfavernment. 

A  third  praUitan  with  eurrsnt  regttlatioas 
on  computer  s^te^  to  the  South  AfriMO  gov- 
emment  Is  thal|  even  for  agencies  where  li- 
censes are  reqdired.  thooe  Upanass  are  tar 
too  readily  giaued. 

RegulatiaiM  mibUshed  in  October.  1964 
point  out  that  UBenaes  will  generally  be  ooo- 
sldered  favor^il^  ^^ 

Vat  those  pft**"*'  oomputeni  mil  eoo- 
troUed  for  sale  |o  the  mmtary  and  poliee  "if 
the  export  wouM  not  contribute  dgnifloant- 
ly  to  military  or{  police  functions;" 

For  computei*  of  sU  kinds  destined  to  de- 
partments direttly  responslbie  for  tan^e- 
mwiti"g  the  government's  controls  over  the 
black  popuhOkm  if  the  computers  "would 
not  be  used  toi  enfbroe  the  Sooth  African 
policy  of  ape — . — ,  — 

rat  parte  and  software  for  computers  not 
subject  to  Hff"r"g  requlremente  or  for  sny 
caaiputers  whoaeaale  has  been  approved. 

ttBim««"g  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  may]  have  some  problem  in  deter- 
mining the  "dghiflcance"  of  a  eomputer  sale 
to  South  Atrkain  security  forces  or  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  ajcomputer  by  a  d^artment 
charged  with  forcing  apartheid.  An  offi- 
cial at  the  OfOoe  of  Export  AdmtailBtratian 
told  a  reaeairHwr.  "the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  no  criteria  to  determine  how 
useful  so  item  [might  be  to  the  South  Afri- 
can security  fc^es.  Such  criteria."  he  said, 
"would  be  dev^BPed  on  an  ad  hoc  baata." 

It  Is  also  trodUeeome  that  the  regulatkma 
assume  that  ll^nes  should  be  granted  for 
software  once  a  computer  has  been  ap- 
proved, or  If  lihe  computer  requires  no  li- 
cense. Numerous  UJB.  firms  produce  pOUoe 
software  packages  in  the  public  doraatai.  A 
published  list  bf  IBM  produeta  available  in 
South  Africa  Induded  a  kically  marketed 
software  pacdbJBe  called.  "Law  Enforcement 
System."  One  teompany  has  a  ^edal  soft- 
ware padnge  ^desUpaed  in  South  Africa  to 
meet  local  goteniment  requirements."  so- 
cording  to  an  internal  publication. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Undar  rdasnd  regulatioos  on  oompoter  11- 
cenliw  far  Sooth  Africa,  the  admmirtration 
has  approved  a  number  of  highly  question- 
able sales.  These  indude: 

In  May.  1963.  the  sale  of  a  Control  Data 
Cyber  170/710  was  spproved  to  the  govera- 
nifnt-pi?T't**n«H  reeeardi  institute,  the 
COundl  for  Scientific  snd  Industrial  Re- 
seaich  (CBIR).  This  sale  was  spproved  only 
after  a  dday  of  fourteen  months  because 
the  Pentagon  was  worried  that  it  would  en- 
daiwer  highly  aendtlve  VA  eryptographk 
tiT''"''««gT  The  computer  Is  useful  tar  nu- 
dear  weapons  devdopment. 

In  September.  1963.  a  license  was  grsnted 
for  a  second  powerful  computer  useful  for 
nufilffy  ainiiisis  development  for  CBIR.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  CSIR  research- 
en  have  dedgned  military  electronics  sys- 
Htrueted  fingoprint  storage  mech- 
„  perfomed  research  and  devdop- 

In  aeronuitics  snd  hdped  designed 

dK*kfarexplodves. 

In  October.  1961.  a  Ucense  was  granted  for 
a  powerful  oomputer-a  Bptrry  Univac 
1100-for  the  ARM8COR  subsidiary.  Atlas 
AlrcrafL 
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f oroeo.  and  in  making  the  def enae  of  apart- 
hefcl  far  more  costly.  Countries  far  more  de- 
pendent on  trade  with  South  Africa  than 
the  United  States  may  never  have  accepted 
the  arms  embargo  bad  we  not  taken  the 


Even  if  other  countries  do  not  f  dlow  the 
United  States'  example.  I  bdieve  this  is  one 
area  irtiere  f«-  moral  reasons  we  should  pro- 
hibit sales  of  equipment  used  directly  in 
human  ritfite  violations.  We  took  the  lead 
in  embargoing  nerve  gasssles  to  Iraq.  Ccn- 
grem  Imposed  a  unUaterd  trade  embargo 
■gainst  Ui  Amin's  Ugsnda.  Similarly,  we 
should  ban  ssles  to  South  African  govern- 
ment agWKlw  of  the  tnstrumente  of  repres- 
sion, induding  oomputerajg 


NICARAGUA:  THE  HARD 
QUESnOMS 


POUXICU. 


or 


An  embargo  on  computer  wHl  send  sn  im- 
portant poHthral  signal  to  the  enforces  of 
apartheid. 

Ihla  legislation  not  only  would  halt  all 
new  oomputor  ssles  by  South  Africa's  prin- 
cipal suppliers,  but  also  would  stop  spare 
parte  and  servicing  for  existing  American 
conuNiters. 

Sudi  rcstrldtons  will  hsmper  the  enf  <»oe- 
ment  of  South  Africa's  extensive  oontnds 
over  the  Uoek  population.  They  win  incon- 
venience government  workera  throu^iout 
the  South  African  bureaucracy,  and  will 
serve  as  a  daily  reminder  thate  the  United 
Statea  wante  no  part  in  enforcing  apartheid. 

united  States  actions  sre  more  fanportant 
to  Pretoria  than  many  realise,  partkmlariy 
when  they  withdraw  support  from  Uie 
forces  of  "tow  and  order."  as  Preskient 
ffftg*"  ?«*—  to  call  them.  South  African  of- 
fldak  see  their  troubles  in  Esst-West  terms. 
They  see  themsdves  ss  the  guardians  of 
Western  dvUlBtibn  on  the  African  conti- 
nent. They  look  to  the  ITntted  States  ss  the 
leader  of  the  West  to  ultlmatdy  rescue 
them  fMm  what  they  mistakenly  bdle^  to 
be  a  "oommnnist  onslaught."  It  is  In  fMA 
the   Uack   majority's   inevltaUe   reactten 


ooonaAnoii  ST  omxa  snrruBts 
In  dosing.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  oom- 
mente  on  the  argument  that  if  the  United 
States  stops  sdllng  oomputen  to  the  South 
African  government,  other  supplien  wiU 
quickly  and  greedily  flU  the  vdd. 

The  Kenoedy-Oiay  bOl.  of  which  the  com- 
puter provlstan  Is  a  part  calls  for  negotla- 
tioBB  with  other  countries  to  secure  their  co- 
flpuration  with  UjB.  sanrtinns.  I  believe  that 
dianeea  for  si^'^ng  international  coopera- 
tion  will  be  partieularly  great  with  the  com- 
puter vf«<*««"«  This  is  true  because  the 
embargo  rdatea  directly  to  enforcement  of 
ajjgrthyn  and  becauae  oomputen  are  ex- 
ported by  a  rdatlvely  few  countriee  that  can 
oontrd  exporte  with  comparative  ease. 

The  united  States  unilaterally  embargoed 
aniM  salas  to  South  Africa  before  convinc- 
ing other  countries  to  go  along.  Now.  ac- 
cording to  the  Commerce  Department  the 
arms  embargo  is  gennslly  adhered  to  by 
other  natlf?tw  A  recent  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington VtKt  Indicates  that  the  embargo  has 
been  effecUve  in  doiying  South  Africa 
equipment  that  It  needs  to  modemiiie  its 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OrMABTLUD 
ni  TBB  HOirag  OP  RSPRgSnrtATIVB 

Uiundaw.  AprU  IS.  1985 

m  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministratlofn  has  unfortunately  choeen 
to  cast  the  deto«te  over  its  Nlcaracua 
policy  in  terms  of  extreme  rhetoric, 
catch  phrues.  and  slogans.  This  tends 
to  drown  out  good,  hardheaded  analy- 
ses that  try  to  lo<A  at  the  issues  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  natiCHial  inter- 
est. 

A  good  example  of  the  latter  is  a 
column  by  David  D.  Newsom  in  the 
February  28  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. Mr.  Vewnom  points  out  that  we 
liave  yet  to  answer  three  basic  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  Nicaragua. 

Flist.  What  do  we  want  in  Nicara- 
gua? We  hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about 
democracy.  a<Hnethlng  to  which  we  aU 
»sptn,  but  we  have  yet  to  elaborate  a 
dear  set  of  practical  objectives  that 
can  be  achieved  with  the  means  at 
hand. 

Second.  Who  have  we  been  support- 
ing? We  have  yet  to  face  the  fact  that 
Contra  forces  that  we  support  are  any- 
thing but  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
bringing  Nicaragua  the  democracy 
that  we  say  we  want  for  it. 

Third.  How  will  they  succeed?  Since 
the  Contras  do  not  have  the  capability 
to  ronove  the  Sandinistas  and  install 
whatever  kind  of  government  it  ia  that 
we  want  In  Mf"»g"*^.  we  must  inevita- 
bly face  the  question.  "How  far  do  we 
go  to  ensure  victory?  More  American 
aid?  UA  troops?" 

As  BIr.  Newsom  says.  "These  ques- 
tions deserve  attention.  We  have  had 
national  tragedies  when  we  have 
turned  away  from  the  hard  questions." 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  analysis. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 

28.1985] 

Nicaxaoua:  tbx  Habd  Quistioms 

(By  DavM  D.  Newsom) 

We  are  once  again  locked  in  a  national 
ideological  debate:  this  time  it  is  over  Nica- 
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racua  and  the  hard  queaUooa  tend  to  be 
auhmeried  io  catch  phraiea  and  alotam. 

Tboae  favortaw  hdp  to  the  contnu  apeak 
of  drmocracy  and  declare  the  flanrttnletae  to 
be  a  dantetoua  exteneton  into  Central 
America  o<  the  Soviet  empire.  Thoae  op- 
poeed  to  American  Involvement  with  the 
antMandlBMas  atrem  "nonintervention" 
Mi^  "dipkMBacjr." 

Both  aUm  argue  from  analotfee  Afghanl- 
•tan  is  aeen  as  the  model  for  the  "freedom 
flchten."  Tmn  are  raised  of  another  Cuba. 
Opponents  of  aid  to  the  coatras  suoest 
that  we  are  reaoitlnc  to  "temnrlan."  that 
we  are  no  different  from  the  Soviets.  The 
credibility  of  both  sides  Is  strained  bv  ex- 
treme assertlaas. 

The  two  sidm  seem  to  scree  otdy  that  the 
Wanrtlnista  regime  Is  Inimical  to  US  InteresU 
in  the  rcgtan.  There  the  agreement  stops. 
The  debate  beccases  drowned  in  often  ezsg- 
gerated  rhetoric  whOe  at  least  three  signifi- 
cant tiuestions  remain  nnss^ed  and  unan- 


1.  What  do  we  want  In  Nicaragua?  The  ad- 
ministration wants  a  different  regime,  one 
that  Is  "democratic."  Oondltiow  laid  down 
for  improved  relatlans  with  Iflcaragna— that 
go  to  the  heart  of  Wsnrtinlrta  power— would 
be  difficult  for  sny  sovereign  government  to 
accept  The  argument  Is  that  only  through 
the  anpfptance  of  such  conditions  can  the 
NIcaraguan  threat  to  Its  neighban  be  re- 
duced. 

Is  it  the  nature  and  philosophy  of  the 
regime  that  represents  the  threat  to  us? 
Isnt  It  the  possibility  that  a  regime  with 
dose  ties  to  Cuba  snd  the  088R  might 
become  a  site  for  Soviet  military  activities? 
Is  that  possibility  not  one  that  can  be  moni- 
tored and  verlfled?  A  VA  demand  that  such 
basts  not  be  fstsWiehwl  would  be  under- 
stood and  supported  In  the  hemisphere  to  a 
greater  degree  thin  our  eftotts  to  over- 
throw a  government  The  possiblUty  of  con- 
taining, rather  than  attarktng  mcaragua 
should  at  least  be  a  part  of  the  "«^<~~ri^ 
debate. 

2.  Who  have  we  been  supporting?  The 
forces  opposing  the  Wsnrtlnlsts  regime  are 
nuule  up  of  various  Individuals  and  points  of 
view.  The  military  leader  In  the  tkM  Is  a 
former  cokaad  In  General  Somoaa's  Nation- 
al Guard.  Political  leaders  laehide  some 
from  the  center  snd  others.  Uke  Arturo 
Crui,  who  brake  with  the  Sandinistas. 
Recent  efforts  In  Miami  to  bring  the  fac- 
tions of  the  opposltian  together  fsiled.  Sdln 
nstora.  an  earty  hera  of  the  revolution,  re- 
fuses to  Join  with  the  others. 

The  aibalnlstratlon  speaks  of  the  oontias 
as  democratic  forces,  yet  there  Is  little  evi- 
dence that  such  forces  have  a  sufficient  re- 
spect for  dfmocrstic  prlndides  to  sort  out 
their  own  house.  We  know  IttUe  of  the  ulti- 
mate iMdershlp.  the  ultimate  poUdes  of 
this  divene  group.  Is  It  enough  at  this  time 
to  say  that  any  alternative  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas Is  preferable  and  to  hope  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  democratic  process?  Should  not 
we.  in  our  debate,  ask  a  few  moe  questions 
about  the  nature  of  our  "trtendi"  or  be  at 
least  a  lltUe  lem  certain  regarding  the 
democratic  future? 

3.  Bow  will  they  succeed?  Supporters 
clearly  expect  the  contras  to  emerge  as  the 
rulers.  How?  WOl  they  create  a  popular  up- 
rising that  wiU  overthrow  the  government? 
There  Is  little  evidenee  now  to  suggest  that 
WiU  happen,  wm  they  march  to  Managua 
and  win  a  military  victory?  The  odds  against 
this  are  high,  wni  they  so  disrupt  the  econ- 
omy and  public  life  that  the  Sandinistas  wOl 
sue  for  peace?  The  flandhilsta  staying  power 
may  be  greater  than  that 
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In  the  face  of  the  growing  """^"Htf  mili- 
tary power  and  moblHaatlon.  it  is  bard  to 
formes  a  BsiUtary  victory  for  the  "daoMcrat- 
ic"  forces.  If  aid  to  the  snti  nsnrtlnlstss  Is 
spproved  by  the  Congrem  and  the  govern- 
ment In  Managua  does  not  change  Its  poU- 
dss.  wOl  the  multed  States  ones  sMire  face 
the  hardest  of  questions:  How  far  do  we  go 
to  ensure  victory?  More  American  aid?  More 
advisers?  U  A  troops? 

Theee  questions  deserve  attention.  We 
have  had  national  tragedies  when  we  have 
turned  aimps  from  the  hard  questions.  The 
time  hss  come  to  addrem  these  unpopular 
but  essential  qusstlona. 

David  O.  Newsom  is  sssodate  dean  snd  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Di- 
plomacy at  Georgetown  University.* 


HOMBOWNERSHIP 
OPPORTDNITY  ACT  OP  IMS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  UnCHELL 


oriuaTuum 
HI  THx  Hongg  or 


nunda^  Aprti  li,  19*S 


•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  ^leikker. 
today.  I  am  Introducing  the  Homeown- 
enhlp  Opportunity  Act  of  1985.  The 
purpoae  of  the  legialatlon  la  to  provide 
■ariffance  to  flnt-time,  low-income 
h<Hne  buyen.  The  hiU  would  maJce 
•vmllable  single  family  properties  that 
•re  oongtructed  or  substantimlly  reh*- 
bOltated  with  Federml  funds  and  prop- 
erties that  are  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  UrtMn  Develop- 
ment for  purchase  by  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  Buyers  Home  Survey.  "Hrane- 
ownerihlp:  Celebrating  the  American 
Dream."  prepared  by  the  VA.  League 
of  Savings  Institutions  found  that  In 
1M3.  the  median  income  of  $36.M7. 
was  required  to  qualify  for  a  mortipage 
loan.  Nearly  6  percent  of  the  home 
buyers  for  that  year  had  Incomes  of 
less  than  $15,000.  Approximately  8 
percent  had  Incomes  between  $15,000 
•nd  $10.9M.  Homeownership  afford- 
sbillty  is  an  acute  problem  for  low- 
income  households.  Indeed,  most  low- 
income  households  cannot  qualify  for 
mortgage  financing.  Moreover,  when 
low-income  famlles  buy  their  own 
homes,  they  pay  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  Income  for  housing  than  do 
families  with  higher  incomes. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not 
adequately  addressed  the  problem  of 
ssslsting  low-income  home  bujrers. 
There  Is  (me  Federal  Goveniment 
homeownership  program,  section  3S5, 
which  is  Intended  to  assist  families 
with  Income  below  95  percent  of  the 
median.  However,  this  program  will 
provide  awlstance  to  5,400  units  na- 
tionwide in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  sec- 
tion $13  program  which  was  designed 
to  stimulate  homeownership  opportu- 
nities for  families  unable  to  qualify  for 
mortgage  financing  or  to  raise  the  re- 
quired downpayment  is  operating  on 
loan  repayments  rather  than  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress. 
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The  Homeownership  Opportunity 
Act  recognises  the  severity  of  the 
proUem  of  homeownership  aff ordabU- 
Ity.  The  biU  would  make  families 
whose  Incomes  are  below  50  percent  of 
the  median  eligible  for  assistance  to 
purchase  homes.  The  eligible  families 
would  be  first-time  buyers.  The  bill 
would  make  available  single  family 
dwellings  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  by  Federal  assistance  or 
HUI>owned  properties'  for  purchase 
by  such  families.  The  properties  would 
have  to  meet  HDD's  standards  for 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 

The  key  component  of  the  Home- 
ownership  Opportunity  Act  is  the 
method  by  which  sssistance  would  be 
provided  to  low-Income  families.  There 
would  be  an  interest  bearing  loan  se- 
cured by  a  first  mortgage,  on  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $0  percent  of 
the  original  cost  of  construction  or 
substantial  rehabilitation  or  $0  per- 
cent of  fair  market  value  of  the  house, 
whichever  is  less.  Since  the  puichaae 
iwlce  could  not  exceed  $55,000,  the 
first  mortgage  would  be  on  an  amount 
of  $16^00  or  less.  The  interest  would 
be  based  on  the  income  of  the  family, 
pursuant  to  the  section  3$5  homeown- 
ership program.  Thus,  the  interest 
rate  would  be  leas  than  market  mort- 
gage interest  rates. 

In  addltloo.  there  would  be  a  mmln- 
terest  bearing  second  mortgage  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  pur- 
chase price  and  the  amount  of  the 
first  mortgage.  The  seomd  mortgage 
would  be  repayable  upon  the  sale  of 
the  house,  if  the  fsmlly  sells  before 
the  end  of  a  ao-year  period. 

Of  the  7.86$  units  of  HUD  held 
properties,  approximately  90  percent 
of  the  units  are  FHA  insured,  while  10 
percent  are  not  insured.  Tliese  units 
are  section  $13  rehabilitated  proper- 
ties, et  cetera.  This  small  universe  of 
properties  does  not  totally  address  the 
homeownership  affordabUlty  issue.  It 
Is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  expanding 
the  drMun  of  homeownership  to  fami- 
lies who  want  to  own  a  home,  but  can 
not  without  some  assistance. 

r  AESI.TSU  OP  no 
>  OPtoanmrr  Act  or  IMS 

SBCnON  1,  the  bin  Is  sotitled  the 
Hbmeowneiahlp  Opportunity  Act  of  198S. 

SBCnON  S.  estohlishes  the  bads  for  the 
Homeownership  Opportunity  Act  of  19M. 
The  bin  is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that 
housing  for  ownership  tty  low-ineame  f sml- 
lles  Is  too  eipeiidve  without  some  form  of 
sssldanoe  Therefore,  tlie  Mil  would  provide 
loans  to  permit  very  low-income  families  to 
purchase  single-family  dweUlnci  owned  by 
the  Department  of  Hntishig  snd  Urban  De- 
velopment (HX7D). 

SBCnON  i,  grantt  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Devdopment 
to  provide  the  assistance  under  the  Act 

SECTION  4.  sets  forth  the  requirements 
for  eligibility  snd  makes  a  family  whose 
Inoome  does  not  exceed  SO  percent  of  the 
median  eligible  for  *—'-*n~-f  The  faailly 
must  be  first-ttme  home  buyers.  The  hous- 
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loCaflDd- 
Ing  that  cost  levels  so  requlrs.  osspt  with 
rsspect  to  any  family  with  five  or  saore  per- 
sons, the  limita  shall  be  I47.S00  and  $IMOO 
respectively). 

SECTION  8.  ssis  forth  the  ktod  of  saaist- 
ance  and  the  BMlbod  by  wbidi  It  wsuid  be 
provided  to  digOle  fbmniaa.  Tlw  aaaManee 
would  be  pcovldsll  In  two  ways.  One,  there 
would  be  an  taitemt  beailDg  lean  asenrsd  by 
a  fird  mactgBM>  <">  di  amoiat  not  to 
exceed  M  poieo^  of  the  origiDal  ood  of 

SO  pereent  of  tb4  fair  market  veins  of  the 
house,  whiehevan  k  leas.  TIm  tatand  rsto 
on  the  fird  morteaga  could  be  aa  tow  as  4J 
percmt  for  a  SO  year  mnrtgagi  as  dstar- 
rained  pursuant  to  the 
ownstdilp  prognja.  Second,  thsre  would  be 
a  noo-intered  tmiiiM  sseond  -r-^gf 
equal  to  the  dfteenoe  befasa  the  pur- 
chase prlee  and; the  aaMunt  of  the  fIrd 
""y^tfr  lUs  ^BDond  martcage  would  be 
repayable  upon  tlie  sale  of  the  boosa,  if  the 
family  sdls  befoite  the  end  of  a  twsaty  year 
period. 

The  downpayodnt  would  be  t  perosnt  of 
the  purdMse  prlee  of  the  hoase,  or  $S0O, 
whlehevsr  aaMiiqt  is  less. 

SECTION  «,  ptovIdH  for  dMifbuttan  of 
the  irrV— **  ptuaoant  to  the  19T4  Act 
That  Is.  the  aPacstion  of  funds  would  be 
baasd  on  the  exldonce  of  a  hooikig  aariat- 
ai^^^  plan.  In  sll4<slli>l  aaststaiioe,  the  Sae- 
retary would  hate  to  considsr  the  rdative 
needs  of  different  areas  sad  coauBunities  as 
reflected  in  datelM  to  populatlOB,  poverty, 
housing  overcrowding, 
amount  of  subotsndard  houslBg,  etc. 

SECTION  7.  e^tabWshea  the 
ship  Opportunity  Fund.  The  "tmOT  would 
be  a  revohrtiw  fuiid  containing  funds  appro- 
priated, loan  repayments,  etc. 

SECTIONS  •  snd  9,  providm  for.  regula- 
tions snd  snnual  report  requiremanta  under 
theAct 

SECTION  10,  provfcles  defhiltlnna,  The 
definition  of  "fome"  mtsm  any  sln^ 
fsmlly  dwelling  i*ilt  that  was  oonatrueted  or 
substantially  retebiUtated  with  the  uae  of 
Federal  rTT*^*-^  and  is  owned  by  HUD. 

The  term  "wyi  low-inoome  fsadly"  means 
a  fsmlly  whose  kioome  is  not  iiwter  than 
80  percent  of  the^medtan 


MORAL  OBLIGATIONS  AMD  U.& 
POLICY  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 


Hf  THI  HOUaK  OF  KXPBBBnSXIVBS 

Thundiv,  Aprtl  18.  tUS 

•  Mr.  COUR'^m.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  moment,  few  tasues  facing  this 
House  are  as  i^nportant  as  that  of  as- 
sistance to  the  NIcaraguan  Resistance. 
Vat  that  reason.  I  ask  that  the  pre- 
pared statement  I  delivered  on  April 
17  to  the  Subcommittee  tux  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  be  included  in 
today's  Rbcoui. 


(StatcBMot  of  Cangreasman  Jim  Oourter 
befbrs  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
AftalTB,  ApiU  17. 19«8) 
or  not  we  choose  to  bear  It  we 
have  a  aMtal  obligation  In  Nicaragua.  lUs 
to  the  ObUgatlan  to  see  that  the  promisM  of 
NleaiagnalB  U79  revolution— for  democracy. 
pioralimB.  dvfl  righte  and  justice— are  ful- 
filled. We  took  this  obligation  on  ourselves 
in  1019  whan  we  Joined  the  natkms  of  the 
OAS  In  ddegttlmidng  the  SooMaa  govem- 
and  In  granting  reoognftion  to  the 


Oar  reeegnttlan  of  the  Sandinistas  was 
ooadltlaaaL  It  dspended  on  the  fulfillment 
a<  pnaslNS  they  made  In  writing  to  the 
OA8.  Tbese  promises  have  been  broken,  as 
we  aa  know.  For  the  United  States  to  do 
aothliw  about  this  would  now  send  two  mes- 
sagss  to  the  world.  They  are: 

(1)  The  muted  States  wiU  aOow  ita  ndgh- 
bots  to  be  siAverted  by  Ooramunid  revolu- 
tkos,  provided  thst  theee  revolutions  make 
le  of  BOOM  of  the  appearances  snd 
)  of  dsBMMratlc  gM*^""*f^*^ 

(3)  We  cared  enough  for  the  NIcaraguans 
In  lfl9  that  we  were  willing  to  speed  Somo- 
aa's flan  from  power,  but  we  do  not  care 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  greater 
tyranny  of  Ooaamunlsm  today. 

Of  course  no  Mdnber  of  Oongrem  snd  no 
of  the  United  States  Government 
to  end  mtmsges  Few  of  us  doubt 
that  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  our 
ndghhon  in  mcaragua.  But  as  certain  as  we 
are  of  the  need  to  act  we  are  equally  uncer- 
tain as  to  how  we  should  set 

In  my  view,  the  fint  problem  we  mud 
overcome  Is  one  of  perception.  We  are  trou- 
bled by  many  things  that  we  see  In  Nicara- 
gua. The  mcaraguan  military.  Itaelf  an  arm 
of  the  Saadtaiisto  political  party  and  not  a 
truly  TTftf"-*'  Institution,  has  grown  far 
beyond  the  else  needed  to  meet  any  conceiv- 
able threat  In  fact  Nicaragua's  Defense 
Mk******  annntmwid  a  goal  of  putting 
300,000  Nlcarsguans  under  arms.  This  goal, 
whidi  alms  at  building  an  army  over  14 
timos  the  slae  of  Somoaa's  National  Guard 
at  ite  peak  strength,  was  announced  In  1980. 
before  any  armed  oppodtjon  had  formed 
■gMiw^  the  Sandiniata  govemmwit  and 
when  Ihitted  States  aid  was  stiU  pouring 
into  mcaragua.  Sovld  bloc  advisers  are  in 
Nicaragua  by  the  thoiwanrts  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  a  parUcular  affinity  for  the  FU>— 
the  VUOrt  representative  in  Managua  is 
treated  as  an  Ambassador.  On  the  domestic 
side,  the  tecte  are  no  more  encouraging.  The 
NIcaraguan  Jewiah  community  is  In  exile. 
Subversion  of  labor  unions  has  been  au- 
thorttatlvely  documented  by  the  AFIr<30. 
The  later-Amerlean  Commission  on  Human 
Rltfds  and  other  groups  have  reported  on 
unjud  treatment  of  MlsUto  Indlsns.  The 
prem  is  either  state-oontrolled  or  censored. 
The  polttleal  opposition  is  harassed.  The 
populatlan  as  a  irtude  is  Increasing  cm- 
troDed  by  block  organlsatfams.  secret  police 
snd  Saadinista  mam  organisations.  Soviet 
bloc  advlsen  are  at  work  In  theee  areas  too. 

We  have  all  seen  this  evidence,  but  many 
of  UB  still  mtas  the  f ored  for  the  trees.  Some 
of  us  bdieve  that  theee  are  separate  im>b- 
lems  that  can  be  attacked  eeparately.  But  in 
fact  these  are  the  many  manifestations  of 
one  sintfe  phenomenon:  Manrism-Lenlnism. 
If  the  ftafy""*-*"  were  not  Communists 
they  would  not  need  to  control  the  domestic 
population,  they  would  not  have  to  millta- 
rlae  their  sodety,  sitd  they  would  not  have 
to  iday  hod  to  the  thoussnds  of  Soviet  bloc 
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that  are  on  thdr  soO.  But  they 
have  made  the  dioice  to  take  the  path  of 
Mandam-Leniniam.  and  they  are  following 
the  appropriate  polides. 

Jud  as  there  Is  one  single  problem  in 
Nlcsragua— the  problem  of  Communism- 
there  is  only  one  edutian.  snd  it  Is  totemal 
reoondUation.  Some  have  tried  to  divide  the 
taaue.  sert±Dg  a  settlcBMBt  that  keeps  NkiSr 
ragua  from  subverting  or  threatening  Its 
neighbors,  and  leaving  the  Sanrtlnidas  free 
to  chooee  the  domestic  policy  of  thdr  liking. 
But  this  Is  an  impossible  goal,  for  several 


It  Is  opposed  to  the  Ideology  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas, whldi  virtually  guarantees  that  they 
would  violate  such  a  promise  even  If  they 
sgreed  to  sign  it  It  would  not  fulfill  our  ob- 
Ilmtion  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua.  And  Anally.  It  would 
not  bring  peace,  becauae  Sanrtinirts  repres- 
sion is  the  very  cause  of  the  growing  armed 
raslstanee  In  Nicaragua— a  resistance  that 
wHl  not  dimppear  unto  democratic  hopes 
arefulflHed. 

The  Issue,  then.  Is  Indivisible.  We  mud 
dired  our  pdky  toward  the  goal  of  remov- 
ing the  threat  that  NIcaraguan  Communism 
posm  to  aU  the  people  of  Odttral  America, 
both  indde  and  outside  of  mcaragua. 

A  idan  existe  for  the  internal  reconcilia- 
tion that  can  bring  to  Nicaragua  the  rl^te 
and  fieedoms  to  whldi  it  aspired  when  It 
ousted  the  Somoaa  dictatorship.  The  plan 
was  M*"*"'""*^  on  Mardi  S.  1S88  In  San 
Jose,  Oosto  Rica,  and  it  was  remaritabie  in 
several  respects.  First  It  was  put  forward  by 
a  broad  coalition  of  mcaraguan  oppodtlon 
figures  wUcfa  had  not  previously  Joined  to- 
gether, so  it  repreeented  a  union  of  the  dvil 
and  military  reslstence.  Second,  it  called  for 
a  taasa  flu  peiiiling  Church-sponsorfd  ne- 
gottatlons  on  the  conditions  and  procwaes 
that  would  be  needed  to  bring  democracy  to 
mcaragua.  It  is  tanportsnt  to  note  that  this 
plan  is  supported  by  many  defectors  from 
the  ^~**"''*«  revdution.  jncltidlng  Arturo 
Crus.  a  former  Sandlnid*  Amhamsrior  to 
Washington  who  only  recently  decided  to 
aUgn  himself  with  the  Contras.  It  was  also 
supported  In  editorials  in  the  WaOtington 
A»f  and  the  JVew  JtepaMIc 

This  peace  plan,  which  was  wnhodifd  in 
the  Sen  Jose  Document  of  the  NIcaraguan 
Resistanoe.  Is  also  the  subjed  of  a  reaolu- 
tlon  I  offered.  H.  Con.  Res.  81.  whidi  has 
won  the  support  of  64  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  cosponsored  it 

Now  President  Reagan  has  supported  this 
peace  plsn  by  offering  to  suspend  mHitaiy 
aid  to  the  NIcaraguan  freedom  fighters  if 
the  Sandinistas  wHI  negotiate  seriously  with 
thdr  domestic  oppodtkm.  Some  have 
argued  that  the  President's  proposal  puto 
undue  piemurt  on  the  Sandlnistss,  but 
recent  history  shows  that  the  President's 
Judgment  Is  right  Even  though  democracy 
snd  internal  reconciliation  are  fundamental 
goals  of  the  Contsdora  process,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  shown  no  wOlingnem  to  negoti- 
ate on  this  pdnt  whlcb  is  central  to  achiev- 
ing regional  peace. 

When  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  wrote  with 
eleven  of  our  colleagues  to  Danid  Ortega  on 
June  2. 1083  urging  blm  to  negotiate  a  polit- 
ical solution  to  Nicaragua's  crisis,  your  caU 
was  rejected. 

When  Nicaragua's  Catholic  Bishops  issued 
a  pastord  letter  calling  for  this  same  dia- 
logue aa  April  30.  1984.  their  letter  was 
banned  from  publication,  labelled  a  "crimi- 
nal suggatkm"  by  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
call  for  negotiations  wss  rejected. 
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Aod  this  year,  the  Nksrasuan  RmM- 
anee'B  oQ  for  dialoaue  waa  catetorleaUy  re- 
jected by  the  BaiMBnlrtm  ■oTemment. 

Tbew  tmeu  eboiild  make  it  clear  that 
prcHure  is  required  to  Ivtnc  the  SandinletaB 
into  ndoUatloM.  U  this  caU  for  dlaloc  is 
not  accepted,  it  should  be  dear  to  us  that 
there  Is  no  hope  for  the  Coatadora  talks  to 
succeed.  If  the  SMMHnlstss  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate serioasly  wRh  their  own  people  over  a 
part  of  the  Oontadora  objectives,  they  most 
certainly  will  not  neioUate  seriously  with 
foreisn  govemraents  on  all  the  Cootadora 
objectives. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this 
Suboonualttee  wUl  support  the  President's 
proposal  for  tl4  million  In  aid  te  the  Nlcara- 
guao  Resistance  tied  te  the  offer  of  negotia- 
tions. It  constitutes  a  constructive  step 
toward  a  solution  to  the  dvll  war  in  Nicara- 
gua which  is  oooaaoant  with  our  moral  obli- 
gatlons  and  security  interests. 

But  it  is  not  the  only  step  that  can  be 
taken,  and  it  is  clearly  only  an  lnt«rim  step 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  proposed  nego- 
tiations between  the  aanrWnJstas  and  the 
democratic  Nlcaraguan  Resistanoe.  Other 
forms  of  priawirf  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Nicaragua,  and  they  should  be  employed  If 
Nicaragua's  current  policies  continue.  These 
measures  can  include  bl^ier  levels  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  freedom  flghters.  economic 
sanctions  such  as  sn  end  to  V&  imports  of 
Nlcaraguan  products,  withdrawal  of  diplo- 
matic recognition,  recognition  of  a  govern- 
ment in  exile,  or  action  in  the  OA8  to  iso- 
late Nicaragua  or  to  plan  collective  nnc- 
Uons  that  could  be  imposed  under  OA8  aus- 
pices. 

Iliese  types  of  measures  will  be  nsoessary 
if  the  Banrtlnistss  f aU  to  enter  talks  aimed 
at  internal  political  reoondliatlon.  Positive 
incentives  such  ss  economic  smistsncr  have 
been  tried  before,  and  they  failed  to  keep 
Nicaragua  from  ite  alignment  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  month  marks  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  America's  departure 
from  Vietnam.  We  should  use  the  Vietnam 
experience  to  leam  the  lesson  that  human 
rights  and  Western  strategic  intereste  are 
not  served  when  America  turns  away  from 
the  long  twIUght  struggle  sgainst  tyranny  in 
the  Third  Worid. 

In  Nicaragua,  we  are  fortunate  that  no 
direct  American  military  Involvement  is  nec- 
essary, but  the  situation  is  pressing  none- 
theless. There  is  no  area  of  greater  strategic 
Interest  to  the  United  States  than  the  Csr- 
ibbean  basin.  There  is  no  greater  moral  in- 
terest in  U.8.  foreign  policy  than  the  protec- 
tion of  democracy. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  facte  are  simple.  A  good 
democratic  revolution  was  stolen.  Our 
neighbors  fought  and  labored  to  overthrow 
a  tyrant,  and  now  they  are  faced  with  a  far 
greater  tyranny.  They  don't  deserve  this, 
and  we  need  not  abandon  them  as  they 
struggle  to  escape  It  President  Reagan's 
plan  may  not  be  the  perfect  and  definitive 
sohitlon.  but  it  is.  Uke  democracy  itself, 
better  than  all  the  alternatives. 

I  urge  this  Committee's  support  of  the 
President's  plan.* 
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•  Mr.  FIEIJ>8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  brine  to 
the  attention  of  our  ooUeaguea  in  the 
Conciregs  an  editorial  and  an  op-tA 
piece  appearing  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  April  6. 

Read  separately,  theae  two  writintB 
raise  interestlnc  and  seriooi  sets  of 
questions.  When  read  tocether.  and 
oompared.  they  raise  an  even  more  se- 
rious set  of  questions.  James  Payne,  a 
profeswn-  of  political  adence  at  Texas 

A&M  University,  writes. Oddly 

enough,  the  same  groivs  that  deplore 
arms  races  tend  to  favor,  or  are  neu- 
tral about,  efforts  to  Imidant  Marxist 
dictatorships  around  the  world."  This 
is  consistently  accurate  concemlnc  the 
actions  of  "some  groups"  toward 
South  Africa,  South  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pbMS.  EI  Salvadw.  Taiwan,  et  cetera. 
The  corollary  seems  to  be  that  oooe 
the  Marxist  dictatorships  are  implant- 
ed, these  same  "groups"  will  move 
mountains  to  help  maintain  them: 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  serve  as  steriing 
examples. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  the  efforts  of  some  In  this 
body  to  provide  a  continuing  flow  of 
chapters  to  the  Republican  Study 
Committee's  brilliant  analysis. 
"What's  the  Matter  with  Demoeratk: 
Foreign  Policy?"  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  and  ponder  these  editorials, 
and  consider  them  seriously  as  we  vote 
on  aid  for  the  Contras  and  all  other 
ant^Marxist  forces  in  our  world. 

CPma  the  Wall  Strset  Journal.  Apr.  S. 
198S] 

MSSSSOB  TO  SOLSSS 

We  had  hopad  that  efforte  in  the  VJR. 
Congrem  to  shield  Nicaragua's  communist 
government  from  Ite  """"'"*  were  merely 
sn  aberration,  an  isolated  lobbying  victory 
for  Washington's  leftist  fronts.  Now  we're 
not  so  sure.  A  new  move  Is  afoot  in  the 
House  to  givs  moral  support  to  yet  another 
group  of  I'ffmmimistt  those  sseidng  to  over- 
throw the  UA-aligned  government  of  the 
PhiUpplnea. 

At  the  behest  of  the  suboommittae 
chaired  by  Rep.  Stephen  J.  Solan  (D.. 
N.T.),  ths  House  Porelgn  Affairs  Committee 
has  voted  to  chop  VA  military  aid  to  the 
Philippines.  The  timing  oouldnt  be  wane. 
Just  whsn  the  commanfat  iosuncney  In  the 
PhlUppinss  Is  becoming  a  seiloos  threat  It 
is  serious  enough.  In  fact  that  we  have  to 
ask  Rep.  Solan  and  his  allies  If  they  really 
want  to  help  soul  mates  of  Nicaragua's  San- 
dinlstss  come  to  power  in  yet  another  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Solan  argues  that  reduced  aid  will 
send  a  •message"  to  Philippine  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos,  prodding  him  to  make 
the  political,  economic  and  military  reforms 
that  an  the  only  long-term  solution  to  the 
hisurgency.  There  will  be  a  message  all 
right  not  only  to  Mr.  Marcos  but  to  sU 
other  VA  allies.  It  will  say  that  the  VJO.  Is 


preparing  to  sell  out  yet  another  of  Ite 
friends. 

Certainly  the  Manila  government  oould 
use  some  reforms,  aoi  unlike  a  lot  of  other 
govetnmente  around  the  world.  Inplndlng 
the  one  In  Washington.  After  a  brilliant  po- 
Utlcal  carser,  the  «T-year-«ld  Mr.  Maioos  Is 
lU  and  seeoM  out  of  touch  with  the  PlUllp- 
ptaMs*  many  problems.  For  one  thing,  VJB. 
and  IMF  economic  aid  should  be  condi- 
tinned  on  the  opening  up  of  Manila's  gov- 
emawnt^ontroUed  ■""""■"y  to  more 
marltet  oompetltlon. 

But  the  unhappy  truth  Is  that  the  oera- 
munlste  now  have  become  a  great  enough 
threat  that  a  strong  military  responss  is  es- 
sentlaL  The  Communist  New  People's  Army 
hss  grown  dramatleally  In  the  past  year.  It 
now  deploys  up  to  1S.000  armed  guerrillas 
(in  a  country  of  BS  mUllonX  operating  In 
most  provinesa.  Many  rural  neighborhoods 
and  parte  of  one  major  city,  Dvno,  are  now 
run  by  the  NPA.  And  these  arsnt  Just 
agrarian  reformers:  They  kill  people.  Just 
last  Sunday,  NPA  gunmen  murdered  offi- 
cials io  one  rural  town,  then  Interrupted  a 
Mass  to  warn  everyone  else.  VA,  Intdli- 
genoe  now  estlmsres  that  without  an  effec- 
tive mmtary  re^MiHe.  the  NPA  could  be 
strong  enough  to  take  power  within  five 
years.  This  would  be  a  disaster  for  Fmpinos. 
but  it  would  also  be  a  disaster  for  VA  inter- 
este in  what  has.  slnoe  the  Vietnam  War, 
been  a  mostly  stable,  prospering  Southeast 


It's  true  that  VA  military  aki  has  been 
abussd  In  the  past  It's  also  true  that  the 
Philippine  military  has  often  proved  to  be 
undisciplined  and  oomipt  But  that  has  at 
least  begun  to  chance  under  FkM  Ramos,  a 
West  Point  grad  who  has  replaoed  a  long- 
time Marcos  crony  as  Philippine  chief  of 
staff,  nirther  change  Is  far  mors  likely  to 
result  from  nistsinert  VA  aid  and  quiet 
pressure  rather  than  from  public  carping 
and  penny-pinching  messages. 

The  Philippines  doeont  yet  fsce  the  un- 
hsppy  choice  of  '*»™»'"'«^  revolution  or 
continued  authoritarianism.  Moderate  Fili- 
pinos in  business,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrdi  and  polities  have  steadily  prsssund 
Mr.  Marcos  to  open  up  the  systsm:  they've 
had  seme,  though  far  from  total,  suoesss, 
Their  goal  Is  a  post-Marcos  transition  that 
follows  the  example  of  Spain  after  Ptands- 
CO  Franca  But  democracy  wont  have  any 
chance  if  the  communlste  are  able  to  terror- 
IM  and  sabotage  at  wUL  If  that  happens. 
Manila's  precedent  might  be  Nicaragua 
after  Anastaslo  Somcaa.  when  the  Sandinis- 
tas the  only  organised  opposition.  Just  like 
the  NPA — took  over. 

Tip  O'Neill  and  the  full  House  ought  to 
think  about  that  before  they  agree  to  Mr. 
Solan's! 


MMUfs  Bsns  Bius  no  PAcmsT  Paomsi 
(By  Jamss  U  Payne) 

When  I<entn  declared  that  tmder  socialism 
"disarmament  will  be  achieved."  be  was 
merely  repeating  what  had  been  sn  article 
of  faith  on  the  left  for  generations.  The 
West  the  argument  ran.  wanted  armies  to 
carry  out  Imperialism  abroad  and  to  sup- 
press the  working  daas  at  home.  Once  work- 
en  gatawd  control  of  the  government  they 
wouldn't  want  to  suppress  themselves,  nor 
would  they  carry  out  aggression  avUnst 
other  countries.  Armies  would  therefore 


mament  MarxM  regimes  are  consistently 
more  militaristic  than  other  eooBtitas. 

Until  reocntly.l It  was  dUflealt  te  docu- 
ment this  patt^  because  Mandn  was 
mainly  conflnad  io  the  Soviet  Valoo  and  tts 
Tastem  Burapegn  satellites,  a  lestiltlsd 
sample.  Today,  tlie  number  ot  eooBtiles  ad- 
herlBc  to  MandsS-Lenlnism  hss  grown  to  M. 
spanning  many  different  cultures  and  levds 
of  development  Consequently,  the  «tf act  a< 
Msrxlsm  on  military  f oross  can  now  be  ss- 
sessed  with  confidence. 

A  nation's  comtaitment  to  military  power 
can  best  be  meakired  by  tts  "tons  rsUo." 
the  number  of  ifull-tlme  regular  mlUtary 
perMmnel  per  IJtiOO  populstton.  Umbs  data 
are  compiled  yeaMy  by  the  VA  Ams  Con- 
trol snd  DIsarmataent  Agency  (as  wril  as  by 
the  British  Iiwtltute  for  Stratcgle  Studies, 
whose  figures  are  quite  stmHar). 


Overall,  the  n«nben  show  that  Marxist 
regimes  have  aitned  foreea  ever  twice  as 
large  M  those  of  hon-Mandst  eoontrfSB.  llie 
S3  Marxist  eowitrias  for  which  date  are 
available  have  an  average  fane  ratio  et  lU: 
for  the  100  nan-|Carxlst  rsgtaBSs,  the  asvr- 
age  Is  6.1. 

This  general  pattern  Is  repeated  in  more 
specific  comparlMiB.  Marxist  North  ~ 


That  was  the  theory.  Hie  reality  turns 
out  to  be  a  tragic  Inversion  of  the  Marxist 
promise.  Far  from  being  champions  of  disar- 


has  a  force  rattoj  of  M.  While  non-Marxist 
South  Kotaa's  is  14.r.  MarUst  South 
Yemen's  Is  IXS.  ^on-Marxist  Nocth  Tc 
is  S.9:  Marxist  ttst  Germany  Is  at  14.  non- 
Mandst  Wsst  CMmany  has  only  a  1A  The 
eight  Marxist  Biropean  oooatifss  have  an 
average  force  ratio  ot  U  A  the  IT  non-Marx- 
ist Buropsan  countries  have  an  awiage  of 
7.6.  The  pattern  holds  for  the  amwi  powers: 
The  Soviet  Unki^  has  a  force  ratio  of  16J: 
the  VA.  6.1. 

The  Marxist  Btglmes  oonttane  to 
out  as  more  mUtaristie  If  other 
affecting  force  nittas  an  hdd 
example,  poor  oountriea  tend  to  have  tower 
force  ratios  tha^  ridier  ones  (wbldi  esn 
afford  rdattvdy!  larger  armies).  For  this 
reason.  African  Countries  have  lower  fbroe 
ratios  than,  say]  Buropean  eoaDtrioa.  But 
within  this  groii|.  the  effect  of  Msixlwn  is 
stiU  notlcsable.  The  nine  Marxist  African 
countries  have  ai  average  f oree  ratio  of  6  A 
the  SI  non-Man^  African  countries  have 
an  average  of  2.1. 

Another  way  Io  measure  the  effect  of 
Marxism  is  to  se^  what  happens  to  the  alse 
of  the  armed  f ones  after  MarxWs  come  to 
power.  For  the  1^  countries  wliera  this  type 
of  comparison  If  posslbls.  the  average  In- 
crease in  the  f orie  ratio  under 
been  SBS  penajt  tthlopla  Is  a 
case  of  a  recent  itranalttan  to  Marxist  rule. 
In  19TS.  the  last  year  of  non-Maixlst  rule, 
the  force  ratio  ins  1.8:  undsr  Marxian  It 
has  tawreased  SH  percent  to  tX. 

Explaining  wh^  Mandste  an  so  keen  on 
military  forces  tifms  out  to  be  mote  difficult 
than  one  would  St  first  suppose.  Tbe  usual 
theories  seem  Ihadequate  to  explain  the 
breadth  of  the  pattern.  For  example,  Marx- 
ist sympathiasnl  say  that  Marxist  regimes 
need  large  mllitry  forces  to  defend  them- 
selves sgatawt  "capitalist  oountsmfvolutlon" 
by  the  VA  and  is  allies.  This  wouM  be  said 
to  explain  the  bl^  force  ratloa  of  Cuba 
(33.S)  and  Ntears^  (27J). 

But  even  if  on^  am*T— ■  that  these  coun- 
tries an  "threatened."  their  military  forces 
an  stffl  atanom^dly  large.  Many  countries 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ite  sat- 
ellites have  moderate  force  ratios.  Indudlng 
Norway  (»).  West  Oermany  (7J)  and  Paki- 
stan (M). 


Aaothsr  weaknem  of  tliis  theory  is  that 
Marxist  countries  not  plausibly  threatened 
by  Wastem  attmck  still  have  hlgto  force 
tatkM.  Tbey  Indude  Mongolia  (21.2).  Alba- 
nia (Iff J).  Romania  (10.5).  Tugodavia  (10.9). 
Bulgaria  <tff.T).  an  Laos  (15J). 

A  dillisrent  argument  contends  that  Marx- 
ist regtmos  have  large  srmed  forces  because 
they  plan  to  attack,  or  an  attacking,  their 
imlililMso  Tills  theory  would  apply  quite 
Marxist  oountriss  have 
But  not  alL  Marxist  Mon- 
between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  and  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
nsarsst  non-Marxist  country,  is  necessarily 

««   I  nf on  the  world  scene.  Tet  Ite 

force  ratio  is  an  extremely  high  21.2.  Three 
other  MSrxlst  countries  that  on  account  of 
their  locstlan  and  alignment  have  not  been 
illiiisslii  but  that  have  elevated  force 
ratiOB  an  Fdand  (11  J),  Romania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Another  wealmBai  tai  the 
theory  is  that  it  assumes  that 
ooontries  always  have  high  force  ratios,  snd 
this  Is  toy  no  mwns  the  case.  The  non-Marx- 
ist miUtaiy  dlctatordiftt  in  Argentina  was 
dearly  the  sun  mm  In  the  1962  Fslklands 
War  (and  almost  went  to  war  with  Chile  tai  a 
dhpote  over  the  Beagle  Islands).  Yet  Ite 
force  ratio  was  a  men  6.  about  one-quarter 
Cuba's.  Ooatemala,  which  has  mobOlasd 
twice  sinee  1972  to  back  up  ite  territorial  de- 
fer neighboring  BeUae.  has  a  force 
ratio  of  2J.  An  aggressive  orientation,  then 
wiO  not  entirdy  account  tor  the  endemic 
miUtariBn  of  Marxist  countries.  Aggressive 
non-MarxlBt  coimtries  don't  have  such  con- 
statsntlyhi^  ratios. 

Attfitttar  hypothesis  to  explain  the  large 
armies  of  Marxist  countries  is  that  they 
need  these  forces  to  quell  domestic  dissent 
This  theory  Is  easily  njected.  Domestic  re- 
pression Is  mmn  In  Marxist  countries,  but 
the  regular  armed  forces  an  seldom  needed 
to  carry  It  out  The  police,  secret  police  snd 
party  bursaucracy  nip  oppodtkm  in  the 
so  violent  dissent  requiring  military 
is  rare.  It  is  in  the  non-Marxist 
when  man  freedom  is  allowed, 
that  ooDecttve  violenoe— unruly  street  dem- 
terrorist  gangs,  guerrilla  move- 
oommon. 

■ven  wlien  such  violence  occurs.  It  ap- 
paan  to  have  little  effect  on  the  slae  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  in  any  case.  Countries 
fSetaig  seven  tctrarist  or  guerrilla  problems 
do  not  have  unusually  large  armed  forces, 
mdila  (2.6),  the  Phillp- 
(S).  Srik  Lanka  (1  J),  and.  of  course.  D 
8ahradar(6.4). 

Sooth  Africa  is  another  interesting  case. 
Many  wouM  suppose  that  that  country 
would  need  a  huge  army  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  memben  of  the  black  ma- 
jority. As  tt  happens,  South  Africa  has  a 
foree  of  3J.  lem  than  one-tenth  that  of 
Cuba.  Sooth  Africa  Is  larger  than  Yugoslav- 
la  or  North  KOrsa,  yet  Ite  70,000  man  armed 
forces  an  Isss  than  one-third  Yugoslavia's 
force  of  247,000  and  lem  than  one-tenth 
North  Korea's  force  of  710.000. 

If  the  usual  explanations  don't  fit,  why, 
then,  do  SCarxist  regimes  pursue  military 
miglit?  Apparently,  It  is  an  expression  of 
their  basie  cliaracter,  not  a  response  to  a 
yartti^iTf*'  foreign  or  domestic  pcdlcy  aim. 
One  almost  has  to  suppose  that  if  a  Marxist 
regime  came  to  power  on  Mars,  with  noth- 
ing to  conquer  and  nothing  to  defend 
against  it  would  stUl  have  an  army  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  a  comparable  non-Marxist 
country  hen  on  Berth.  The  ruling  parties  in 
Marxist  regimes  reach  for  military  power  to 
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validate  their  ideological  view  of  a  worid 
lodced  in  perpetual  struggle.  They  have,  as 
Henry  Klsshigrr  put  It  "a  vested  Interest  In 
tension." 

XXAMFIXS  CLOeS  TO  BOMS 

This  point  is  strangdy  ignored  by  thoee 
groups  in  the  West  that  an  sudi  outspoken 
critics  of  military  forces.  Logically.  padfMs 
should  be  oondstent  opponente  of  Marxism, 
dnce  Marxism  is  tlie  harbinger  of  mHita- 
rian  in  the  world  today.  But  oddly  enoiigh, 
the  same  groups  that  deplon  arms  races 
tend  to  favor,  or  an  neutral  about  etfotte 
to  implant  Marxist  dlctstordilps  around  the 


TSke  the  case  of  El  Salvador.  Most  peace 
activists,  both  In  the  VA  and  In  Europe, 
view  a  poesiblf  Marxist  victory  then  with 
spprovaL  But  if  the  Mandste  take  control, 
the  one  thing  we  can  be  sun  of  Is  that  the 
military  forces  of  El  Salvador  wUl  mon 
than  double.  Examples  dose  to  home  indi- 
cate the  Inrmsf  could  be  staggering.  In 
Cuba,  the  transition  to  Marxism  has  seen  a 
13-fold  Increase  in  the  slae  of  the  srmed 
fbrces,  from  19,000  under  Batiste  to  2SO,000. 
Hie  ssme  12-fold  increase  has  taken  place 
In  Nicaragua,  from  6,000  under  Somoas  to 
754100.  These  an  numben  that  the  foea  of 
mmtariam  ou^t  to  pander  in  evaluating 
U.8.  polley  toward  Central . 


PHASE  OUT  THE  OONTllAS: 
LEAVE  PEACE  TO  CONTADORA 


HON.  MICHAa  D.  BARNES 


■ATZVXS 


OnUXTUUD 
nr  THX  HOUSE  (V 

Thunday.  AprU  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Robert  Pastor,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  a  former 
National  Security  CoimcQ  official, 
published  sn  article  that  I  think  my 
colleagues  wUl  And  useful  ss  we  ap- 
proach a  vote  on  the  qtiesti<m  of  XJJ8. 
sunxut  for  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Pastor  makes  several  good 
points  in  his  article.  He  points  out 
that  "sympathy  for  the  Sandinista  has 
disappeared."  but  that  nevertheless, 
"the  strong  sentiment  in  Ccmgress  is 
that  the  Ccmtra  Program  is  the  wrong 
wproach."  He  notes  that  "the  Contra 
strategy  is  counterproductive"  because 
"it  will  not  dislodge  the  Sandinistas, 
and  It  will  leave  them  more  hostOe  to 
UA  interests  than  before." 

"By  directly  confronting  a  small,  be- 
leaguered country,"  Mr.  Pastor  points 
out.  "the  Resgan  administration  has 
made  the  Sandinistas  look  heroic  and 
the  United  States  fooUsh."  Also,  the 
administration's  "support  for  the  Con- 
tras has  all  but  undermined  the  ef- 
forts of  lAtin  Ameticsns  (o  reach  a 
guaranteeable  settlement." 

BCr.  Pastor,  points  us  towsrd  a  solu- 
tion: "The  objective  should  be  to 
phase  out  support  for  the  Contras  in  a 
manner  providing  leverage  for  the 
Contadora  countries  to  construct  a 
peace  that  they  are  committed  to 
making  worlt"  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  Mr.  Pastor's 
ideas. 
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nun  OVT  BarroKi  or  Coirnus:  iMvn 

ftMS  TO  COHTABOIA 

(Bjr  Robert  PMtor) 

Prcaldait  Rcmw  hu  left  no  doubt  of  hit 
iBtcnttoD  to  oontlnue  wpiMirtliic  the  ooo- 
traa.  wiH>  MCk  to  overthrow  the  NievMuan 
■ovenuBent.  Can  the  preaklent  persuade 
Oopgrf  to  support  bis  procrsm?  Can  it 
suoeeed? 

Though  sympathy  for  the  Sandinistas  has 
disapprared.  the  strong  sentiment  in  Con- 
is  that  tlie  contra  program  is  the 
t  approach.  TO  win  approval  of  the  aid. 
I  would  have  to  api^  enocmous  pras- 
sure  and  use  Neanderthal  Red-baiting  tac- 
tics, portraying  his  opponents  ss  Oooimu- 
nlst  dupes  er  dopes.  Even  then  he  would  be 
unlikely  to  win.  But  be  has  other  options. 

It  Is  —*«-—»-*  that  Congress  provided  $M 
mOlion  for  the  oontras  between  IMl  and 
mid-19M.  when  it  halted  covert  support. 
Since  then  the  eootras  reportedly  have  re- 
ceived funds  from  private  sources  in  the 
United  States  and  from  the  govcmmenU  of 
B  Salvador.  Honduras  and  Israel— which 
happen  to  be  among  the  most  dependent  on 
VB.  aid  In  tho  worid. 

The  contns  are  also  said  to  booefit  from 
food,  weapons  and  equipment  left  behind  by 
VS.  servicemen  after  maneuvers  in  Hondu- 
ras. CDotrs  leaden  alao  liave  talked  about 
fkMtttiw  boads  or  tax-sheltered  limited  part- 
nerdilps  as  addltianal  ways  to  raise  money 
In  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  shown  UtUe  disposition  thus 
far  to  InvesUgaU  how  theee  funding  maneu- 
vers square  with  international  law,  or  Con- 
grem'  own  profafbttlon  on  aid.  or  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  which  prohlMU  private  support 
for  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  govern- 
ments—the contras'  stated  aim.  Nor  does 
the  Departaaent  of  Justice  seem  Interested 
In  whether  these  various  actions  might  set 
precedentt  that  could  be  used  at  a  future 
time  by  U A-baaed  groups  supporting  leftist 
guerrUlas. 

David  Durenberger,  new  chalnnan  of  the 
ntinstti  Tiiliilllai  m<  Committee,  has  suggest- 
ed that  the  atkniniatratlan  unite  the  various 
rebel  groups  and  provide  aki  openly.  But 
unity  Is  proving  diwive.  and  Congrcm  Is  un- 
likely to  approve  overt  aid.  which  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  drclaratlon  of  war. 

It  Is  paradortcal.  but  apparently  true,  that 
the  adminlstimtlon  strategy  so  far  has  been 
both  effective  and  counterproductive;  effec- 
tive In  encouraging  negotiating  flexibility 
Iqr  the  nanilliils>as.  but  counterproductive 
In  giving  them  a  Just  cause  to  mobOte  sup- 
port for  the  revolution. 

Yet  the  adminlBtratiao  is  uninterested  In 
negotlatfcms.  as  cmifliined  by  its  walkout  in 
January.  Man^  in  the  administration,  in- 
cluding the  president,  believe  that  the  San- 
dinistas could  not  be  trusted  to  fulfill  an 
agreonent:  therefore  they  see  no  point  in 
negotiating,  except  to  deHect  crttlcksn. 

ThiM  the  net  assessment  is  that  the 
contra  strategy  Is  counter-productive.  It  will 
not  dWoiltoe  the  Sanrttnlstas.  and  it  wm 
leftve  them  more  hostile  to  U.S.  InteresU 
than  before. 

The  adnrinistratlon's  objective  Is  clearer 

now:  tff  lly1«gttlm«»  tli>  H«twMnirt««  mm!  Btw 

courage  the  remaining  moderate  leaders  in 
Nicaragua  to  leave  aiyl  transfer  their  legiti- 
macy and  support  to  the  contras.  The  ad- 
ministration hopes  that  the  middle  eventu- 
ally will  disappear,  along  with  international 
support  for  the  Sandinistas,  enabling  the 
oontras  to  either  divide  or  conquer  the  revo- 
lutionary regime. 

contrary  to  Reagan's  argument,  support 
for  the  oontras  is  not  conslBtent  with  the 
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charters  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  or  the  United  Nations.  Both  organi- 
aatkms  have  meduualms  for  responding  to 
intervention  or  subversion,  but  these  have 
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The  United  States  and  tts  Central  AmsH- 
can  friends  do  not  have  to  stop  all  the  weap- 
ons flowing  out  of  Nicaragua:  aU  they  need 
do  is  to  produce  evidence  that  the  flow 
occurs.  With  such  proof.  Central  America 
and  the  Contadora  countries  (Venesuela, 
Mexico.  Colombia  and  Panama)  could  go  to 
the  OAS  for  collective  action  or  sanctions 

This  Is  the  most  effective  source  of  lever- 
age over  the  Nkaraguana.  since  they  have 
no  desire  to  replicate  Cuba's  Isolstlon  from 
the  hemlmhere:  nor  couU  the  Sandtnistas 
cope  with  collective  OAS  actloo. 

By  directly  confronting  a  anaU,  bde»- 
guered  country,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  made  the  Sandinistas  look  heroic  and 
the  United  States  foolish. 

And  by  suggesting  that  the  only  security 
Interests  that  matter  In  the  regloa  are  those 
of  the  Ublted  Statea,  the  adminlstratlnn  Is 
arrogantly  •**— »'«'*"ff  the  United  States' 
neighbors  by  suggesting  that  they  do  not 
know  what  is  best  for  their  own  security  in- 
terests—or, worse,  that  their  interests  are  ir- 
relevant That  is  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  ad- 
mlnlstratkm'S  approach.  Its  support  of  the 
contras  has  all  but  undermined  the  efforts 
of  iMXin  Amerteaaa  to  reach  a  guarantee- 
able  settlement 

In  time  the  Sandinistas  may  become  as 
hideous  ss  Reagan  thinks  they  are.  This  Is 
not  Inevitable,  but  the  togic  of  VA  poUcy 
and  its  interaction  with  the  Sandinistas  may 
make  It  so.  At  work  Is  a  self-fulfilling  proc- 
ess wherriqr  hard-liners  In  both  the  Uhlted 
States  and  Mcaragua  repeatedly  conftrm 
one  another's  worst  suspicions,  the  result  is 
increasing  belligerence  and  polarlMtlon  and 
the  destruction  of  a  moderate  alternative. 

eventually  the  Contadora  countries  wm 
recede  In  frustration  and  resentment  per- 
haps rage.  And  the  United  States  wfD  face  a 
choice  of  abandoning  Its  security  Interests 
or  giving  the  contras  direct  help  to  win. 
thilea  one  brieves  that  the  contras  have 
the  ability  to  overthrow  the  Bsndlnlsras, 
covert  support  is  not  an  attemative  to  mili- 
tary intervention;  it  Is  an  avenue  toward 
Intervention. 

The  time  to  change  direction  Is  now.  The 
president  ouglit  to  listen  to  Congress  and 
forge  a  genuine  MpartlMn  approach.  The 
objective  should  be  to  phase  out  support  for 
the  contras  in  a  manner  providing  leverage 
for  the  Contadora  countries  to  ooostniet  a 
peace  that  they  are  rommlttart  to  making 
work.  The  U  A  eholoe  may  be  between  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  today  and  military 
Intervention  tomorrow,* 


FREE  EHTEHFRJBE  V/EEK 
COMTE8T  GRAND  PRIZEWINNER 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

orumxsiuiA 
xa  THB  Nougg  or  taramuMTATmB 
Thundav.  April  It.  1985 
•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  j^jemker.  8  ytan 
ago  I  Initiated  free  enterprlae  week  In 
my  congrggglonal  dlstrlet  at  a  broad 
educattonal  effort  on  the  mechanteg 
and  valueg  of  free  enterprlae.  In  each 
of  the  paat  8  yean  Loulilana  atudenta 
have  written  eaaayi  on  our  State's 
commercial   activities   to   be    Judged 
during  free  enterprlae  week.  Thla  year 


over  80  entrlea  were  received  from 
nine  parishes.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  that  Brent 
James  Hedges  of  Flaquemlne.  LA.  has 
been  chosen  as  the  grand  prliewlnner 
of  the  1985  essay  contest  He  Is  a  stu- 
dent at  Flaquemlne  Senior  High 
School  and  chose  to  write  his  winning 
essay  on  the  utllliation  of  computer 
technology  In  petrochemical  and  hos- 
pital applications.  I  congratulate 
Brent  Hedges  on  his  achievement  and 
Invite  my  colleagues  to  read  this  essay 
which  follows: 
TBxIiiPscror 


mLouisiAas 

To  show  the  Impact  of  the  computer  on 
businem  in  Louisiana,  let  us  examine  the 
recent  trends  in  Louisiana's  petroehemdal 
and  hospital  industries. 

"Louisiana's  petrochemical  Industry  has 
been  slowed  by  the  worldwide  recemion.  snd 
some  people  dose  to  the  industry  prs<bet  it 
wHl  never  regain  the  vigor  It  onos  had."  "Hie 
preceding  statement  taken  from  an  article 
that  sppeared  In  the  Baton  Rouge  MorHing 
AdvoeuU  on  January  tt.  IMS.  paints  a 
Ueak  picture  for  the  future  of  the  industry 
that  provides  the  base  for  Loulslsna's  econo- 
my. The  reason  for  such  a  piasliiilstlf  fore- 
cast Is  twofold— rising  energy  costs  and  In- 
creased foreign  competition. 

As  Louisiana's  ohemlral  plant  managers 
have  attempted  to  absorb  addlttanal  oper- 
ations costs  by  developing  new  tedmlques 
to  tocresss  effldeney  snd  productivity  with- 
out Jeopardlilng  their  plants'  atoiUtiss  to 
compete  with  plants  In  forslgn  countries, 
the  computer  hss  bscome  an  effective 
weapon  In  their  struggle  to  remain  to  busi- 
ness. In  contrast  to  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry, in  recent  years  Louiriana's  hospital 
industry  has  been  experiencing  a  period  of 
pro9ertty.  which  is  Indicated  by  the  expan- 
Stan  of  existing  hospitals  and  the  construc- 
tion of  now  medical  fadlltias  across  the 
state.  Once  again  the  computer,  with  iU 
many  efficient  sppUeations.  Is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  this  boom:  for  when  they  sie 
ssked  to  name  the  most  beneficial  invest- 
ment that  their  hospitals  have  made,  many 
homltal  admlnlstraton  feel  that  their  com- 
puter system  Is  prlcsless.(»)  The  computer, 
therefore,  has  had  a  tremendous  tmpaet  on 
the  petrodienUcal  snd  bovltal  Industries  In 
LouWana,  an  impact  that  affects  the  em- 
ployment snd  health  care  of  many  dtiaens 
of  Louisiana. 

Before  Louisiana's  chemical  plants  can 
yield  their  products,  oil  mmpanles  must 
find  and  reoover  petroleum.  Geologists  and 
oomputer  perwnnel  have  developed  special 
computer  programs  that  snalyae  collected 
data  to  determine  the  probable  locations  for 
petnrieum  deceits.  Once  the  computer 
mecUies  a  Ukdy  location,  the  computer  pro- 
grammer nwitiwM—  to  Input  data  to  deter- 
mine the  best  drilling  site  and  best  equip- 
ment to  use.  The  oomputer  then  estlmstes 
the  cost  of  recovering  that  particular  petro- 
leum deposit  After  the  drilling  begins,  man- 
agement ensures  the  efficient  use  of  the 
equipment  by  utiUting  computers  to  moni- 
tor bit  and  mud  temperature  and  pressure 
and  other  factors  that  are  involved  in  the 


Once  an  oil  company  strikes  petroleum, 
the  oQ  is  usually  sent  to  a  refinery  to  be 
tiiniiwsiMl  or  to  a  chemical  plant  to  be  used 
In  the  production  of  petrochemkal  prod- 
ucts. Because  both  of  these  options  require 
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many  complex  dusnlcal  reactions  to  occur 
at  msny  different  |  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures, many  LouMSna  plants  have 
systems  that  control  and 
processes.  Plant  rierannnel  have 
special  temperatuti  and  pnasure  gauges  on 
pipes  and  In  staeksj  that  convert  aetoal  tcoi- 
perature  and  pressure  to  a  digital  form  that 
computers  can  reatf.  Consequently,  the  use 
of  the  computer  in{plants  Increases  efficien- 
cy snd  produettvltiL  but  reduces  the  number 
of  operations  posonneL 

Not  only  have  cpmputeis  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  the  operations  depart- 
ments of  Louisiana's  chemical  plants,  but 
they  also  have  fakd  a  signlHrsnt  tanpset 
upon  their  administrative  departments. 
Computers  now  tierform  the  msnual  se- 
counting  practices  that  are  conducive  to 
human  error- Jourfialhlng,  posting,  comput- 
ing payroll,  taking  linventory.  etc.  Using  the 
computer  in  this  4snner  results  in  greater 
efficiency,  for  ooiteHiters  allow  plant  em- 
ployees In  admtnBtrative  dmartasnts  to 
complete  their  work  quickly  and  accurately. 
Similarly,  owning  f  computer  has  praved  to 
be  a  wise  Investment  for 
that  provide  construction  and 
services  to  Loui4ana's  chemical 
With  the  slowing  bf  the  petrachemleal  In- 
dustry In  recent  years  come  lem  evpanslnn 
of  existing  diemUal  fadUtles  and  only  a 
small  amount  of  new  plant  construction. 
The  companies  th*t  spedallae  In  Industrial 
construction  snd  tiaintensnoe  must  be  ea- 
piU)Ie  of  competing  for  the  fewer  number  of 
Jobs  that  plants  offen  therefore,  many  busi- 
nesses have  discovered  that  using  coowuters 
for  acooimtlng.  inlventory,  and  scheduling 
purjioses  sanires  their  ability  to  compete 
with  their  rivals. 

Unlike  the  petrodiemlcal  industry.  Louisi- 
ana's hospital  industry  has  not  bad  to 
weather  the  hardships  experienced  by  so 
y  of  Loulsiaaa's  chemlcsl  pisnts  in 
[t  yean.  Expulsion  snd  new  ooostrue- 

ion  of  hospitals  hf  ve  been  occurring  aerom 

«  state  as  comauters  have  entered  Into 

le  wOTld  of  medldne.  Record  keqitaig.  diag- 
nosis, snd  patient  monitoring  are  three 
areas  of  medical  tare  in  mbitSb.  Loulslsna 
hospitals  have  expoimented  with  oomput- 
er8.(B) 

In  some  large  |  hospitals,  conpoteriaed 
record  keeping  is  4>ore  than  Just  bookkeep- 
ing snd  bill  prepaiktion.  It  Indudss  kesptaag 
track  of  bed  ssslganenU  and  printing  at  ap- 
propriate timee  wQat  specific  medlcne  snd/ 
or  mesls  each  patlSnt  must  have.(S)  In  these 
ways  sn  up-to<lale  total  of  hospital  stay 
cosU  Is  always  avkUaUe  for  every  patient 
Furthermore,  some  doctors  use  computers 
for  laboratory  snalysis.  After  a  doctor  ob- 
tains a  blood  or  nrlne  sample  from  a  pa- 
tient he  can  send  H  to  a  laboratory  where  a 
computerised  apdaratus  snslyiss  It  and 
prinU  out  the  reslilU  on  whldi  the  doctor 
csn  base  his  dls^wisis  Some  homitals  in 
Louisiana  use  computers  to  find  volunteer 
blood  donors.  (9)  ^  inputting  the  name,  ad- 
dress, phone  number.  Uood  type,  and  a  brief 
medical  history  for  each  volunteer  donor 
Into  a  computer,  ^hen  an  emergency  arises 
and  the  patient  needs  a  rsre  bkxid  type,  the 
computer  can  seaith  Its  memory  and  print  a 
list  of  all  possible  donors. 

To  those  patients  who  require  twenty- 
four-hour  monitoring,  computers  are  ex- 
tremely important  Computerised  abstrva- 
tion  of  pulse  rate.!  breathing,  brain-waivc  ac- 
tivity, blood  pressure,  and  other  functions 
hss  become  more  ;common  in  many  Louisi- 
ana hopsltsls.(5)  iPatients  are  fitted  with 
special  convertera  that  pomit  a  computer  to 
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read  and  state  information  concerning  cer- 
tain bodOy  functions.  If  a  discrepancy  arises 
between  a  patient's  vital  signs  readtaig  snd 
the  proper  levris  with  wfaidb  the  computer 
programmed,  the  computer  sounds 
and  nurses  and/or  doctors  can  im- 
nwiWati^T  treat  that  patient  Consequently, 
these  '■"T*^*^  methods,  without  reducing 
the  levd  of  care,  decrease  the  workload  of 
nurses  snd  their  aides. 

In  summary,  by  considering  the  powerful 
Impact  of  computers  on  Louisiana's  ailing 
petroclMBileal  taidustry  and  proqierlng  hos- 
pital takhistry.  one  can  gather  that  comput- 
ers have  allowed  many  chemical  plants  and 
that  setrice  theee  plants  to 
In  »««■■■"  «^  and  have  been  one  of  the 
fSetots  for  the  recent  Improvements  in  the 
medical  care  industry.  By  no  means  sre 
thsse  the  only  industries  in  Louisiana  that 
computers  have  affected,  for  computers 
have  saved  and  Increased  the  efficiency  snd 
pndnetlvtty  of  saany  buslnesaes  in  other  in- 
dustries as  welL  Since  the  petrodiemical  In- 
dustry, however,  is  the  base  for  Louisiana's 
economy  and  the  hospital  industry  provides 
necessary  health  care  services  to  so  many 
Louiaianians.  computers  have  preeerved  one 
Industry  that  em;^ys  thoussnds  of  workers 
and  ssslstri  snother  Industry  that  saves 
thousands  of  lives  each  year— two  Industries 
that  msny  '■«— '^■'^  dtlsens  depend  upon 
for  their  livelihoods  and  their  lives. 
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Baton  Rouge:  Woman's  Ho«>ital  PubUc  Re- 
lations Office.  1982.« 


LEAH  TAYLOR.  HOOSIER  VOD 
CHAMPION 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  nmiAKA 
nr  THX  HOUgl  or  BSPBIgKIfTATIVIS 

Thundav.  April  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ocan- 
mend  Leah  Taylor  of  New  Haven,  IN. 
on  her  selection  as  the  Hoosler  repre- 
sentative to  the  Vetenns  of  Foreign 
Wars'  "Voice  of  Democracy"  contest 

The  VFW  and  Its  over  2  million 
members  nationwide  sponsor  this  com- 
petition every  year.  Participating  high 
school  students  prqiare  a  short  speedh 
In  order  to  better  understand  the  con- 
cepts of  freedom  and  democracy  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  built,  with  na- 
tional finalists  receiving  scholarships. 
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I  laud  the  group.  Its  monbershlp  nsr 
Uonwlde.  and  eqiedally  the  300.000 
students  who  took  part  In  the  contest 
for  their  Involvonent  In  this  worth- 
while project. 

This  year,  participants  spoke  on  the 
theme  "My  Pledge  to  America."  I  was 
Impressed  with  Leah's  remarks,  for 
they  focused  largely  on  the  often-ne- 
glected duties  which  we  all  have  as 
Americans.  Particularly  insightful  was 
her  reoognlti<m  of  the  place  of  parents 
In  our  society  and  the  special  role 
which  they  play  In  our  development  as 
a  nation.  We  should  all  remember  this 
perspective  as  we  worii  to  strengthen 
America's  families. 

■I  am  proud  to  have  Leah  as  one  of 
my  constituents  snd  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  Indiana  In  the 
competttkm.  and  I  am  Inserting  a  cc^y 
of  her  esodlent  9eech  In  the  RK»aD 
to  share  with  my  colleagues. 


Mr 


ToAmoucA 


(By  Leah  Tsylor) 

The  hope  of  the  ilmiirstf  The  home  of 
the  determined.  The  Pilgrims  snd  Revolu- 
tionisU  fou^t  to  live  in  it  The  "Boat 
People"  see  it  ss  their  Ught  at  the  end  of  a 
very  dark  tunneL  Because  of  the  work.  pain, 
snd  even  deaths  ot  our  forefathers,  I  live  in 
It  The  United  States  of  America,  a  free 
country,  a  nation  that  promises  me  Ufe.  lib- 
erty, snd  the  pursuit  of  hspphuwe,  In 
return.  I  want  to  pledge  my  allegJartBr  to  it 
my  home  and  protector. 

Allegiance.  The  dictionary  informed  me 
that  aneglance  is  loyalty  to  one's  country.  I 
bdieve  pledging  my  slleglance  to  America, 
goes  even  deeper  than  Just  being  loyaL  It  in- 
vtdves  supporting  America,  having  pride  in 
my  heritage,  and  deslrtng  this  nation's  well- 
being. 

Support  I  pledge  my  support  snd  sssist- 
snoe  to  America.  There  are  many  ways  to 
support  one's  country.  Poor  ot  these,  which 
I  believe  sre  the  most  important  sre  psylng 
one's  taxes,  parenting  snd  earing  for  one's 
children,  coring  sbout  others  and.  Individ- 
ually, doing  the  best  one  csn  do.  whether  It 
be  at  work  or  in  one's  personal  life 

Pmrtag  one's  taxes  Is  probably  the  most 
obvious  means  of  suppenting  America,  al- 
though not  always  the  most  enjoyable.  But 
If  we.  ss  Americans,  fsa  to  pay  our  taxes,  we 
would  be  destroying  our  government  in- 
eluding  benefits  sudi  as  schools,  flrefl^t- 
ers.  offlctels  to  enforce  the  law.  and  a  de- 
fense system  to  keQ>  our  freedom.  Without 
thoee  benefiU  America  couU  quickly  Ume 
some  of  the  fteedom  snd  tranquility  that  we 
enjoy  more  than  any  other  nation.  When  It 
is  my  turn  to  pay  taxes,  even  thou^  I 
might  dislike  having  to  give  away  money,  I 
know  I  would  much  rather  have  the  Ameri- 
ean  privllegee  I  enjoy  now  than  Just  my  per- 
sonal gain. 

Anfftfwr  way  to  strengthen  America  Is 
almost  overiooked:  the  role  of  parents, 
nieir  job  Is  the  most  Important  because  the 
children  for  whom  they  care  and  whom 
they  teach  wiU  be  the  new  generation,  and 
that  generation  will  keep  America  strong. 
As  my  parents  f"T""«^  in  me  pride  snd  love 
of  Anmlca.  I  will  try  to  bring  up  my  chil- 
dren in  the  same  way  and  teach  them  to 
cherish  God.  America,  snd  other  people. 

Loving  others  and  helping  them  also  helps 
our  wyt-to"  Volunteers  all  over  the  country 
have  helped  other  people  in  need.  Foster 
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pannta,  dMittjr  otsuitnn  and 
half-vajr  how,  and  rMpooltote 
■idente  iwl>til>or»  an  onbr  a  few  of  tbe  ex- 
■mplf  of  love  abovn  Itjr  Americana.  The 
United  StaUa  ii  not  Juat  the  ■ovemmeot  or 
the  land,  but  tt  la  the  people.  So.  I  beUere 
helpinc  othen  la  a  nalor  part  of  aupportinc 


Anyone,  whether  he  be  a  doctor,  dark  or 
■tiident.  can  atrengthen  Amertea  bjr  doinc 
hlB  Job  to  the  beat  of  hla  abOttlea.  Bard 
the  oaaa  who  ane- 
I  to  atartinc  AoMriea  and  hard  work  la 
atfn  needed  to  keep  ABMrtea  atrooc  It  I 
wtth  the  todMdaal  and  that  indndaa  me.  ao 
I  try  to  uae  the  ability  Ood  saw  bm  ao  that 
I  benefit  not  only  myaelf  but  thla  great 
ommtty.  too.  If  ewiyena  la  the  beat  he  can 
be.  ABaerlea  li  the^owHt  it  can  be. 

for  it.  anee  I  bdJete  aU  good 
fNm  God.  I  pray  for  Bla  i 
mg  and  protectlcp.  Aa  oar  paper 
"In  Ood  We  Ttiiat~.  I  try  to 
b  every  night  IB  my  i 
idottaei 

Another  part  of  fnunung  one^  pledge  of 
to  Imira  la  to  care  about  tto 
.  Vothig  la  one  way  of  i 
la  to  be 
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Chief  Oataha  Buthekai.   the  S«-year^old 

of   the   natlon'a 
Zulu  I 

Chief  Butheieai  urgaa 
men  to  cootittue  to 
and  he  arguea  that 
would  wocaen  the  plight  of  aumoaa  of  tbe 
country^  blaefca  and  •fnnrtemn  a  whole  new 
to  living  In  appalling  alum  condi- 
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in  hto 


Althmwh-  he  doant  veak  for  aU  blaeka 
in  South  AfHca.  the  chief  noaeihelam  ex- 
the  f eeUiigi  of  many  of  hla  eountry- 
who  have  joba  and  enjoy  an  tanproved 
of  Uvlng  becauae  of  Aaierfean  in- 


At  preaant.  JJM.  flima  aaaploy  apprad- 
matdy  lOMM  South  AfMcana.  Moat  of 
theeeftoM.  moreover,  adhere  to  the  SuUI- 
van  Prlneiplaa.  a  voluntary  code  of  ootpt^ 
rate  i«iFTwFiff^  for  Amerfean  conpanlaa  in 


ber 


Tlie  Sullivan  purpoae  la  to  channel  corpo- 
rate raaoureaa  Into  aetlvitiea  rtaHgnad  to 


ten  that  could  be  daCrtaaotal  or  helpful  to 
I  though  I  dODt  alwaya  undar- 
Mttan.  I  try.  whldi  la  every 
iHdnty. 

The  final  and  probably  eaaiart  way  of 
DagiaBee  to  AflMrtca  la  by 
of  it  I  am  proud  of  America. 
Tharelara.  I  take  care  of  it.  appradato  ito 
rmourcH  and  love  it.  I  believe  nay  pride  tai 
thla  country  la  dwwn  by  my  behavtar  and 
,  80 1  try  to  obey  the  law  and  act 


for  South  AfHca'B  nco-whlte  popiilatlon.  To 
date.  American  fkma  have  ipeot  BBore  than 
$100  million  in  purauit  of  the  prliiripiW 
which  include  equal  pay  and  falr^em- 
letloH  far  all  amployeaa.  traln- 
iiw  prograaM  to  prepare  blaeka.  eolaradi 
f or  adnainiatrattve  and  tertmital 


i  and  praaent.  Ood  will- 
ing.  It  wID  alee  be  any  future.  Becauae  I  love 
ABBBrtea.  I  pledge  my  auppoit  of  it.  Bay  pride 
In  it.  and  mg  daBire  for  ito  wcU-betaig.  I 
wouMit  want  to  live  any  place  dae.  "Ood 


and  health  fkdll- 
tlea  for  empioyeea  f^  their  famUlea 

By  nointaining  ««»■«■■»— i^i  tlea  with 
South  Africa,  the  Utaited  Statea  la  able  to 
exert  amodaratlng  infhienne  BacBnt  proof 
of  thla  la  to  be  found  in  Praaldant  P.W. 
Botha's  wHUngnem  to  give  the  country's 
Mack  population  baaic  political  and  proper- 
tyjliaita. 

DWnveatoient.  however,  would  diarupt 
thla  evohitlnnary  procem  and  harden  the  de- 
teradnation  of  the  South  African  govern- 
ment to  continue  excluding  Uacka  from  full 


MAINTAIN  UA  AVRICAN 
mVKBTMSNTB 


HON.  KOBERT  J.  UCOMARSINO 


Chief  Butheieai  concludaa  aa  much  when 
he  caUa  for  a  toughening  of  the  Sullivan 
PilinlpluB  ao  that  aU  VM.  ftama  would  be 
obUsed  to  treat  black  and  white  workara 
equally.  Hla  prudant  advlae  aurdy  la  prefer^ 
able  to  eooBomic  aaoctlaoa  that  would  pre- 
vent American  hiiainemM  from  playing  a 
poaitive  role  in  South  Africa,  and.  ultiBBate- 
ly.  punlBh  the  black  population  aU  the 


in  TBM  HOOgg  OV 

Thvnda%  Avrtt  li.  199S 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  ^waker. 
the  fcriknrtait  editortel  from  tbe 
Osnaid  Prggi  Oourier   flghinlgy. 

March  t,  IMS— entitled.  "Maintain 
UA  African  Inveatmenta,"  I  believe 
aecurately  ezplalna  hoveoonamlc  dte- 
InTeatment  by  the  United  Statea  In 
South  Africa  la  not  idnc  to  aarist  ua 
in  ref onninc  apartheid,  nor  ia  it  aup- 
poited  by  a  large  porti«i  of  that  coun- 
try's black  majority  pofiulation.  and  I 
am  pleaaed  to  brins  tt  to  the  attention 
of  my  coDeaguea. 

dtom  the  Prem  Oourier.  ICar.  2. 10061 
MuMUMB  UJ.  Anac4»  Invaamaaia 
A  contlngeBt  of  Uberala  in  thla  country  be- 
lieve that  punishing  South  Africa  with  eeo- 
Domic  mnctinns  is  the  beat  way  to  reform 
the  white-minority  government's  egregious 
policy  of  racial  rtisrrimlnat.ioii  Theae  puni- 
tive lacBsures,  however,  are  opposed  by  nu- 
merous  South    African    blacks.    Inrhirting 


PX7T  CEWTRAL  AMKRICA  IN 
FKRSPlSCnVX 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 


onuanjure 
ni  THE  Hougi  or  1 


FAmm 


thunday.  April  li,  lUS 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  11  iaoue  of  Buainaaa  Week  mas- 
aaine— hardly  a  radical  publication— 
carried  an  editorial  on  Nicarasua  that 
a  lot  of  senae.  The  editorial 
the  iMue  succinctly  in  ita  fint 
three  aentenoea: 

By  declaring  that  his  goal  la  to  "rsmove" 
the  "present  structure"  of  the  ■""*«"«■*- 
regime.  President  Reagan  haa  stripped  the 
camouflage  from  UA  support  for  the 
Contra  guerrillas  In  Nicaragua.  A  vote  to 
renew  "covert"  aid  to  the  Oontras.  froaen  by 
Oongrem  last  fall,  would  now  amount  to  ap- 
proval of  a  VS.  commitment  to  overthrow 


the  Nlcaraguan  I 

erly  is  nnllk^  to  vote  sudi  an  apprevaL 

Aa   Waahlniton    Post   writer   Lou 

Cannon  haa  reeeoUy  written. 

It  ia  difficult  to  onmprehsnd  how  anyone 

to  this  aid.  on  strategic  or  metal 

could  raHimallae  voting  for  it  Just 

Reagan  haa  renaaBed  hla  request 

"the  Central  Amertean  peace  plan." 

I  asree  with  that,  and  am  confident 
that  the  Houae  will  once  asain  vote 
acainit  thla  aid.  aa  it  haa  four  timea 
before. 

Buaineai  Week  la  abaolutely  right 
when  it  laya.  in  ita  editorial,  that 
there  ia  a  better  way: 

To  get  VA.  policy  on  Osntral  Aaaeilca 
back  on  a  aenaiblo  track,  the  A^aialatratlon 
muat  regain  a  ssnae  of  iwopoitioo  between 
U  A  goala  and  the  meana  of  achievliw  them. 
RIearagna  Is  a  aBall.  poor  eountry  that  on 
ito  own  camot  poae  a  threat  to  the  VM.  not 
even— If  the  VJL  works  dillgsntly  to  achieve 
a  polMeal  settleaBSBt  in  the  regtan-to  ito 
neighbors.  •  •  •  TIm  VM.  ean 
ito  power  and  influanne  in  the  region 
etfectivdy  by  amklng  a  long-term 
to  peace  and  ataMUty  rather 
than  rtmply  supporting  the  Oontras. 


There  ia  more  wisdom  in  thio  brief 
editorial  than  there  ia  in  aU  the  vol- 
umea  of  propaganda  coming  out  of  the 
White  Houae.  I  hope  my  coUeaguoo 
will  give  the  editorial  their  careful  at- 
tention. 

IPtam  Bushiem  Week.  Mar.  11.  lOOf] 

By  deelartng  that  his  goal  la  to  "raaaove" 
the  "pieaant  structurss"  of  the  Sanrtlnhta 
PnakteBt  Reagan  haa  stripped  the 
from  UA  support  for  the 
contra  guerrillaa  In  mearagua.  A  vote  to 
'covert"  aid  to  the  contraa,  fnasn  by 
last  fau.  would  BOW  aaaount  to  ap- 
proval of  a  UA  wiiiiiltmeut  to  overthrow 
the  MIcaraguaB  geveiBuieBt.  Ooogrsm  prop- 
erly isuBUkaly  to  veto  sueh  au  approvaL  It 
oertalBly  should  reject  opeu  aid  to  the  eon- 
traa  aa  eqnlvaleBt  to  a  declaration  of  war 
agalBst  Managua. 

In  the  AdmlBlBtratiaa'B  view.  Nicaragua  is 
a  Soviet  outpoat.  Secretary  of  StatoOeorge 
P.  Shulto  aaserto  that  the  couBtry  Is  slip- 
ping "behind  the  Iron  Curtain."  He  even 
suggsato  that  it  iB  oovered  by  the  Breahnev 
Doctrine,  whldi  tlea  Taatsm  Europe  to  ng 
Brother  IB  the  KraaallB. 

Su^  rhetoric  lacks  perspective.  Obvious- 
ly, the  Soviet  UbIcb  cannot  send  the  Red 
Army  to  Central  America,  aa  it  can  toBsat- 
em  Burape.  to  erect  OB  Iron  CurtaiB  arouad 
a  mtelHte  or  enforce  the  Breahnev  Doetriae. 
Nor  wfll  ICoeoow  risk  another  Cuban-atyle 
BBlBsile  oontnntatlon  over  Nicaragua. 

To  get  UA  Policy  on  Central  America 
back  on  a  aenaibie  track,  the  Administration 
muat  regain  a  sense  of  proportloo  between 
U  A  goala  and  the  meana  of  aehlevlBg  thcBL 
Niearagua  is  a  small,  poor  couatry  that  on 
Ito  own  cannot  poae  a  threat  to  the  U  A  nor 
even— If  the  U  A  works  dmgently  to  achieve 
a  political  settlement  in  the  region— to  Its 
small,  poor  neighbors.  The  Hanrtinlsta  lead- 
ers know  that  if  Nicaragua  acquired  offence 
weapona.  such  as  Soviet  MlOs.  Coni^eH 
would  support  decisive  UA  action  to  neu- 
traliae  them. 

The  UA  can  use  Ito  power  and  influence 
In  tbe  regloo  more  effectively  by  making  a 
long-term  commitment  to  peeoe  and  stabili- 
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a  than  sanpl: 


ty  rather  than  sanply  supporting  the  oon- 
tras. NicaraguBB  iPre^dent  Daniel  Ortega's 
Inritation  to  conkrfaslonal  leadera  to  vUtt 
Nicaragua  of  fen  u>e  opportunity  for  a  fkeah 
start  But  tbe  U.^.  should  not  take  on  the 
burden  of  servinrias  yanqul  enforoer  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Countries  with  a  stake  in  the 
area  are  eager  ia  play  a  role.  The  UA 
should  enlist  then-  help.  Such  an  approach 
would  be  far  mom  cost  effective,  pwittwiiy 
and  financially,  man  contra  ventures  and 
far  lem  diviaive  gt  home  and  Ib  the  hemi- 
spbere.0 


-t- 


OOOD  SAMARITAN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

HON.  CHAILESE.  SCHUMER 

ovmwToaK 
m  THx  Boogg  or  asnssBiRATivig 
.  nund^.  Ayrtl  it,  1$9S 
•  Mr.  SCHUl&R.  Mr.  ftwaker.  on 
Sunday,  June  32.  IMO,  Jamea  McOan- 
iel  and  his  wile  arrived  at  the  Pint 
Baptist  Church  in  Daingerfield,  TX. 
and  sat  near  the  back,  aa  they  usually 
did.  The  congrcgatimi  waa  in  the 
middle  of  the  pffertory  aong  when  a 
man  burst  in.  soreaming  "This  Is  war," 
and  started  flrl^  into  the  crowd.  Mrs. 
McDaniel  and  others  in  the  crowd 
were  struck.  Vux  husband  jumped  out 
of  his  seat  and  wrestled  the  aawJlant 
out  of  the  ehuach  into  the  atroet  The 
gunman  ccmtlntied  to  shoot,  firing  bul- 
lets into  Mr.  HcDaniel.  Tbe  gunman 
was  subdued,  ^.  McDaniel  died  on 
the  steps  of  thd  church. 

We  have  all  beard  tbe  talea  of  vic- 
tims who  waStenA  at  the  hands  of 
criminals  whfle  onlookers  did  nothing. 
But  the  brave  bets  of  those  who,  like 
Mr.  McDaniel.  did  do  aomethlng  have 
received  little  afttentioa  and  Uttle  com- 
pensation. Today,  I  am  tatfrodudng 
the  Oood  Sanutrltan  Assistance  Act  of 
1986.  which  jmi  provide  matrtilng 
grants  to  the  sUtes  for  pragrana  that 
reward  dttensiwho  intervene  In  an  at- 
tempt to  prev»t  a  crime  or  apprehend 
a  criminaL  Tike  bill  will  encourage 
Statea  to  reward  these  ilifirving  indi- 
viduals and.  at  ^le  same  time,  wm  edu- 
cate the  ptibllc!  that  one  can  do  sooae- 
thing  to  help  ahother  who  Is  being  vic- 
timised. I 

These  grant4  will  not  contribute  a 
penny  to  the  Pederal  deficit,  because 
they  will  be  finknoed  by  tbe  truat  fund 
set  up  under  the  Victims  of  Crime  As- 
sistance Act  of  1084.  The  trust  fund 
receives  ito  moneys  solely  from  fines 
Imposed  on  criminals.  This  mechanism 
provides  the  perfect  way  to  make 
criminals  foot  the  bill  for  both  those 
who  seek  to  I  apprehend  them  and 
those  they  havg  victimised. 

In  additlMi,  States  will  only  receive 
35-percent  funding  for  the  programa, 
so  the  chief  flnandal  responaJWIIty 
will  continue  in  rest  with  thoae  who 
have  the  chief  enforcement  req^oqai- 
blllty  for  most  crimes.  Forcing  States 
to  bear  the  liofi's  share  of  the  coat  of 
the  reward  programs  will  ensure  that 
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Uie  programa  are  administered  effl- 
dently  and  that  Federal  money  is  not 
wasted. 

In  tbe  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  a 
shift  in  public  attention  from  crimi- 
nala  to  crime  fighters  and  crime  vlc- 
tlma.  One  result  of  the  shift  has  been 
increased  support  for  community  self - 
hdp  efforto  to  fight  crime.  These  ef- 
forts have  contributed  to  a  2-peroent 
decline  in  the  number  of  households 
affected  by  crimes  of  violence  or  theft 
Nonetheless,  in  1983.  37  million  indi- 
vidualB  were  victims  of  serious  crime. 
ObvkNialy  more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Oood  Samaritan  Assistance  Act 
will  further  dtlien  crime-control  ef- 
forts by  laomoting  the  recognition 
and  reward  of  dtiaens  who  intervene 
to  stop  a  crime.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  J<rin  me  in  support  of  this  effort  to 
promote  the  wirit  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility and  thua  make  our  neighbor- 
hoods more  secure  and  more  pleaaant 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  UU  be  printed  in  the 


HJtSlM 
Be  U  tmrnettd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
JtopraMBtatfeei  ot  Oie   United  8tate$  at 
Amaiea^CongnuataenMed, 
aacnoH  L  swMT  mia. 
Tbk  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Oood  8»- 
mtatanoeActof  lOeS". 
.  1 SOOD  SAIUBirAN  BSWABOa 

The  VietbBa  of  Crime  Act  of  19M  is 
■wMwHii  igr  iii^itJiif  after  section  1403  tbe 
f oUowiBg  new  asetion: 
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quiremento  as  are  <''»p«'«*«*  under  para- 
grsphs  (4>  and  (5)  of  section  140S(b)  with  re- 
ject to  compensation  to  rictims  of  crime: 
and 

"(4)  such  program  is  not  an  entitlement 
program. 

"(c)  DBmnnoas.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  tbe  terms  'property  damage',  and 
"State'  have  the  meanings  given  those 
terms,  re^iecttv^.  in  section  1401(d):  and 

"(2)  tbe  term  'good  Samaritan'  means,  to 
tbe  extent  provided  under  tbe  eligible  good 
Samaritan  reward  program,  an  individual 
who  acted  voluntarily  and  nonnegllgently— 

"(A)  to  prevent  tbe  cammissian  of  a  crimi- 
nal wffense.  or  to  prevent  what  tbe  individ- 
ual reasooably  brieves  Is  tbe  eoBBmissian  of 
s  criminal  offence: 

"(B)  to  apprehend  a  person  who  coBunito 
%  criminal  offense,  or  to  apprehend  a  person 
who  tbe  individual  reasonably  believes  Is 
committing  a  crfminal  offence: 

"(C)  to  preecrte  tbe  public  peace;  or 

"(D)  to  prevent  a  public  disturtanor, 
but  such  term  does  not  Include  any  individ- 
ual performing  official  poUce  or  military 
duty  or  any  dilld  detcnniBed.by  tbe  dlg&ile 
good  — "f<*fr  reward  program  to  be  too 
young  to  underrtand  ttie  risks  of  sudi 
diiurs  conduct.'*. 


14nA.  (a)  ABMDAL  BBAns.— <1)  Sub- 
ject to  the  avaOabiltty  bf  money  in  tbe 
PUBd.  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  make  an 
BBBual  graat  from  BBy  pmtlon  of  the  Pund. 
not  uaed  fOr  granto  under  section  1403  at 
^404.  with  respect  to  a  particular  fiacal  year 
to  an  rtlgflde  good  ssBiaritaB  reward  pro- 
gram of  M  perecBt  of  the  awKwrnto  asnrded 
durtag  the  precediag  fiacal  year,  other  tbaa 
aaaonnta  awarded  for  property  daaiage.  If 
SBdi  progiaui  did  uot  exist  durtag  the  entire 
flaeal  year,  such  grant  ahaU  be  to 
equal  to  W  percent  of  tbe 
projected  to  be  awarded  during  tbe 
eumnt  tkcal  year.  A  grant  uBder  this  seo- 
tlOB  diall  be  uaed  by  such  program  only  for 


'(3)  If  the  sums  available  In  tbe  Pund  for 
Bder  this  section  are  Insufficient  to 
provide  granto  of  >8  percent  aa  provided  in 
paragraph  (1).  the  Attorney  Oeneral  ahaU 
from  the  auBH  available,  a  graat  to 
digOito  good  aamaritan  reward  pro- 
se that  each  such  program  receiveB 
the  sanw  percentage  of  amounto  awarded  by 
audi  pngram  during  tbe  preceding  fiscal 
year,  other  than  aBiounta  awarded  iat  prop- 
erty daBMge. 

"(b)  BLaanuTT.— A  good  Samaritan 
reward  program  la  aa  dlgflde  good  aaaiari- 
taa  rewiM  program  for  tbe  purpoaea  of  this 
seetlanlf— 

"(1)  such  program  Is  operated  by  a  State 
aad  off  en  rewards  to  good  Samaritans  and 
suf  vlvwa  of  good  Samaritans; 

"(2)  such  State  oertlfles  that  granto  under 
thto  seetton  will  not  be  used  to  sun>lant 
State  funds  otherwise  available  to  provide 
good  Samaritan  rewards; 

"(3)  such  program  meets,  wltb  reepeet  to 
rewards  to  good  Samaritans,  tbe  same  re- 


section i404(aXl)  of  the  Vlettans  of  Crime 

Act  of  1M4  Is  aaiended  by  tneertlag  "or 

1403A"  after  "1403". 

sac  4.  MOomcAiKM  or  nna>  AUiOCATioii. 
Sectica  140a(dX3)  of  Victims  of  Crime  Act 

of  19•4isaBleBded- 
(l)  by  striklBg  out  "Plfty"  aad  taeertiag 

"46"  to  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  aad  liwerttog 
"4ft"  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  cod  tbe  f<rilowing  new 
sentencK  "10  percent  of  such  total  shall  be 
available  for  grante  under  section  14gtA."« 


BAN  ON  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 
FRODUCnON 


nr 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ABIXOSU 

■I  Houic  or  aspaaauiiATivas 
Ihunday.  April  19. 198S 


•  Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  am  Join- 
ing today  with  49  other  colleagues  in 
the  intnKlueti(m  of  legislation  to  stop 
funding  for  the  productloo  of  new 
lilnary  nerve  gas  weapona.  For  tbe 
past  8  years  this  body  has  rejected  tbe 
President's  request  tor  chemical  weap- 
ona moduction  by  margins  of  nearly 
100  votea  or  more.  It  is  my  bape  and 
expectation  that  we  will  do  so  again 
this  year. 

There  are.  I  bdieve,  sound  policy 
reasons  tor  rejecting  the  President's 
request  First,  there  is  no  Immediate 
need  for  new  chemical  weapons.  The 
President's  own  bipartisan  commission 
found  that  the  existing  stockpUe  is 
adequate  untO  the  mld-1990'8,  a  con- 
clusion also  reached  by  Secretary 
Weinberger. 

Second,  there  are  continuing,  doubto 
about  the  reliability  and  survivability 
of  the  weapcms  used  to  deliver  the 
binary  chemical  agents.  The  "Bigeye" 
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bomb  would  be  highly  vuliiermble  in 
actual  oomlMt  condltlonB;  unlike  our 
eztattnc  rocketed  launched  weapons, 
the  BIfere  must  be  ddhrered  uiiwlnd 
of  Its  tariet  by  an  atapiane. 

Third,  our  allies  are  unwUllnc  at  this 
point  to  allow  us  to  preposition  new, 
binary  nenre  gas  weapons  hi  Europe. 
UjB.  efforts  to  deploy  such  weapons,  in 
fact,  could  lead  to  a  major  split  in 
NATO. 

Beyond  these  purely  poUey  oonslder- 
atlom.  there  are  the  budgetary  ones. 
The  adminlsfratlon  wants  to  spend 
$174  mlllkm  in  Itacal  year  ItM  and 
$2.3  baUon  over  the  nest  S  years  for 
chemical  weapons  production.  Coming 
at  a  ttane  of  $900  billion  deficits,  we 
can  hardly  afford  such  a  request  I 
think  we  have  other  needs,  inehiding 
defeue  needs,  that  deserve  a'^hlgher 
priority  in  this  year's  budget. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
our  initiative  and  to  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.* 


NATIONAL  LIBRART  WKCK 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 


Wtdnnda%  April  17.  IMS 

•  Mr.  LANTO&  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
Ui^ted  today  to  Join  in  the  oelebrap 
Uons  marking  National  Library  We^ 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  libraries  of  this 
Nation,  ftom  the  Library  of  Congress 
here  in  Washington  ri^t  across  the 
country  the  United  States  can  rli^t- 
fuUy  boast  of  the  finest  public  library 
system  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  particular.  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend the  outstsndtaig  libraries  in  San 
Mateo  County.  CA.  The  hard  work  of 
their  dfdJcatert  staffb  has  resulted  in 
libraries  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
not  only  in  the  books  provided  but 
also  in  their  support  services. 

As  a  former  professor.  I  am  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  importance  of  li- 
braries. Bducatlon  is  dependent  on  the 
avaHataillty  of  information  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Students  of  all  ages— 
tn  nursery  school  or  law  school— rely 
uptm  libraries  for  Information  on 
every  conceivable  subject 

As  a  society  we  have  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  knowledge  and 
the  iliiiet  minstlnn  of  knowledge.  CtvOl- 
latlon  and  culture,  science  and  eco- 
nomic progress  would  be  impossible 
without  our  outstanding  libraries. 

Libraries  also  provide  endless  hours 
of  pleasure  and  entertainment  Books 
are  one  of  the  real  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment and  recreation.  Few  of  us  possess 
all  the  books  we  would  like— but  a  li- 
brary makes  them  readily  available  at 
little  or  no  charge. 

TragleaUy,  our  libraries  are  under 
threat  The  administration  has  not  al- 
located any  funds  In  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  for  either  the  Library 
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Services  and  Ooostmctlon  Act  or  for 
the  funding  of  college  and  research  li- 
braries. If  such  a  policy  continue^  It 
could  plaoe  in  Jeopardy  one  of  the 
most  basic  resources,  not  only  of  our 
educational  system,  but  of  our  Nation. 

The  library  is  fteely  available  to  aU 
regardless  of  Incooie,  race,  or  sex.  It 
provides  a  universal  source  of  Informa- 
tion. TO  cut  library  funding  wiU  inevl- 
tsldy  deprive  those  In  our  sodety  who 
are  least  able  to  turn  dsewhere.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  there  Is  no  question 
that  we  must  work  to  reduce  the  soar- 
ing Federal  budget  deficit  we  must 
also  take  steps  to  insure  that  our  li- 
braries continue  to  have  the  support 
rsstintlal  for  their  continued  growth 
and  exlstenoe. 

WhUe  National  Ubrary  Week  is  a 
time  for  us  to  celebrate  an  outstanding 
system,  we  should  not  be  eomplaeent 
Now  is  also  the  time  for  us  to  act  in 
order  to  preeerve  our  magnificent  li- 
brary system.9 


ApnU8,im 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMMANDER  AL 
MILLER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OrCAURMWIA 

HI 


HOUSBOr 

Thundav.  April  18. 199S 

•  Mr.  LAOOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Bpeaka. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
extend  recognition  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Ventura  County  Sher- 
iffs Departuxent 

Commander  Miller  is  retiring  after 
32  years  with  the  sheriffs  department 
He  began  his  career  in  law  enforce- 
ment In  1953  after  having  served  in 
the  UJB.  Army  during  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  War. 

In  1955.  after  woridng  for  2  years  as 
a  JaOer,  Commander  Miller  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  deputy  sheriff  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  patrol  division.  Over  the 
next  10  years  he  earned  a  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  sergeant  In  1957  and 
lieutenant  tai  1903. 

In  1900  Commander  Miller  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  captain  and  was 
responsible  for  supervising  the  patrol 
division.  In  1970.  he  was  promoted  to 
Inspector  and  was  reasslgnert  to  head 
the  sheriffs  criminal  division.  Two 
years  later  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  chief  deputy. 

In  1970,  the  sheriffs  department  re- 
organised and  Commander  Miller  as- 
sumed his  present  rank.  For  the  past  8 
years  he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
sheriffs  support  services  division 
where  he  oversees  the  sheriffs  busi- 
ness office,  records,  psychological  serv- 
ices, research  and  planning,  emergen- 
cy services,  personnel  and  training  bu- 
reaus. 

Commander  Miner's  accomplish- 
ments are  numerous  but  smong  the 
most  recent  Is  his  Involvement  in  the 


revttallMtlan  of  the  offloe  of  emergen- 
cy servioea.  This  offloe  is  responsible 
for  developing  dtsaster  response  plans 
and  for  dlssamlnartng  disaster  pre- 
I  Inf  onnatlan  to  the  public. 
Miller  was  also  a 
member  of  the  CaUforaia  National 
Ouard  sad  was  called  into  service  in 
1905  during  the  Witts  riots.  As  a 
result  of  his  involvement  he  was 
awarded  the  California  Natiooal 
Guard's  Medal  of  Merit  and  was  also 
commended  for  his  actions  by  the 
mayor  of  the  dty  of  In^ewood.  Here- 
tired  from  the  Guard  In  1907  with  the 
rank  of  major. 

I  extend  to  Al  and  his  wife  Joyce  my 
very  best  wishes  as  wtil  as  the  best 
wishes  of  this  body  and  offer  our 
hopes  for  a  long,  enjoyable,  and  mo- 
ducthre  retirement* 


April  IB,  I 


THE  CONTRA8  ARE  HARDLY 
FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 

HON.  HKfioTD.  BARNES 


xm  TBI  ROUS!  or  1 


rATTVM 


Thundat,  April  It,  IMS 


•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Bpmker.  the 
March  25  Issue  of  the  New  Yorker.  In 
Its  "Talk  of  the  Town"  sectkm.  carried 
an  excellent  commentary  on  President 
Reagan's  scandalous  statement  that 
the  Nlcaraguan  Contras  "are  the 
moral  equal  of  our  Founding  FMhers." 
All  Americans  should  be  shoAed  that 
our  President  would  compare  people 
who  rape,  pillage,  torture,  and  murder 
with  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jef • 
f arson,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the 
American  revolution.  As  the  commen- 
tary p^ts  out  "History  is  real:  analo- 
gies have  weight  statements  have  con- 
sequences." The  President's  statement 
poJiMns  not  only  the  projects  for 
peace  in  Centeal  America,  but  also  our 
own  national  dialog  and  our  very 
Image  of  ourselves  and  of  our  heritage. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
oommeoAary  with  great  care. 
tPnm  the  New  Torkerl 
TBS  Talk  or  na  Town— Nons  um 


Several  oommentston  in  recent  yean 
have  been  sUiick  by  the  extnordtnsry  oon- 
yerienee  of  talent  sraoe,  geniua.  uxl 
wladaai  tn  tbc  current  seneratlon  ronfwttng 
for  lestttanacy  in  Poland.  How  la  It  poaaUile, 
theae  obeervera  wonder,  (or  a  aincle  senera- 
tlon In  a  relatively  email,  relatively  laolated 
country  in  the  middle  of  Eastern  Curope  to 
have  produced  such  a  host  of  great-eouled 
men  and  women— Leach  Waleaa,  Adam 
MlrhnWt.  Jacek  Kuron.  Karol  Modaelewakl. 
Kand  Wojtyla.  Jeisy  Pepteluaako.  Anna 
Walentynowics,  Alina  Pienkowika,  Aadruj 
Wajda,  KisyBtof  Zanuaal,  Caealaw  MOoas. 
Andnwj  Osrtaada,  ZUgniew  Bujak,  and  on 
and  on?  At  aomethlng  of  a  cinioeptual  loaa 
More  thia  hiatorlcal  myatery.  the  oommcn- 
tatora  oocaaUmally  have  reoourae  to  analo- 
gy, and  one  that  frequently  recun  In  their 
wrltlnsa  is  to  the  remarkable  generation 
that  aroae  In  the  Brttlah  coloniea  In  North 


ties,  and  eightlea  Tliere 
long  been  coofrodted  with 
fhiks,  tbs 


iiiMHirti'T'r'T  upwemng  of 
junin  ftankltn.  niomaa  JttUnam. 
Adams,  TiiaaHS  Ffdne,  Oeorgs 
John  Adasaa,  AVsraniler  Hamilton.  JasMa 
MsdlBon.  and  on  $aa  on.  all  aetias  at  tbe 
isme  moment  intlM  aame  plsdn  It  is  a 
useful  analogy,  aid  an  spmoprtste  one  It 
does  honor  to  bot^  aidea  of  the  eqnstlon.  On 
the  Poliah  aide,  wS  American  are  sffordsd  a 
aeiwe  of  what  hmarr  muat  have  fait  Uke  aa 
It  waa  w^oMtiij  ^  our  own  Fwnidlng  Fa- 
thera:  of  what  It!  must  bave  been  Uke  to 
wake  up  each  mohdng  (Soed  with 
Ue  odda  and  bopeiem  dMloeB  sod  yst 
bow  aimininn  tbm  resolve  to  set  sad  the 
composure  to  set  gagelr.  of  what  Om  dada- 
ratlon  of  Independence  most  bam  (Ut  Uke 
before  It  taeessMlthe  DedaiatJan  of  lade- 
pendenoe,  wbeot^apblt  ma  bunding  but 
had  yet  to  find  enmsrion,  wben  eiprasdoo 
had  yet  to  ecmmct  taito  tawvltsbiUty. 
Through  tbe  saslogy  to  our  Fsmdlas  Fa- 
thers, PDlea.  for  theb-  part 
leeaca  cnnnwnlngj  the  tntore 
of  present  acta  bsw  a  noble  projeet 
ly  conceived  and  teneatly  esrrisd  ttaroogb 
a  aonieii  a  weDapflng.  rafleablng 
after  aanatation 
to  eoane.  These  eoSoDsrlas  suggest  wlist  la  at 
!  to  hMorlesI  analogy,  snd  the  sense  of 
,'  with  wbidi  we 
«^  for  It  Not  only 
tbe  two  aides  of  ttie  equatlan  be  wocthy  of 
each  other  but  w4  miwt  be  wect^  of  them. 

A  few  WS 
part  of  bis  earint  siege  of  Oongraas  on 
behalf  of  tato  AAnlnlatntlon'B  Oantrsl 
Asaarlea  poUey,  tiled  hia  hand  at  talatorleal 
analogy.  He  dsdAed  that  the  Contras.  the 
fightliw  forces  c^rently  attempting  to  un- 
«to>iiiitM»  the  flanilirrh*'  regime  In  Nicara- 
gua, "are  the  moM  equal  of  oar  Founding 
Fathers."  The  ■"♦'"gr  la  a  atraage  onec  our 
Founding  Fatheit  aoewnplMMWl  a  revolu- 
tloa.  whereas  the!  Oontraa  are  by  deflnitfcin 
contrsrrevehicloairioa  —  uountetTevolotton- 
le  rewwion  they  ao  vIganwSly 
overthrew  a  tjrrsat 
tde  Oeorgs  m 
poatthrdy  wnall-tkne.  Of 
RMgan  dataBS  that  the  Oootrss  were  Inltlsl- 
ly  supporters  of  mat  revidutlOD  who  eubee- 
quently  found  tIKnstfvea  oo^ptad  by  their 
onetime  SandlnlBta  aUlee.  but  the  bMoilcal 
record  offers  predous  Uttle  to  sustsin  that 
chsrscttJilistlon.  (The  cnmmsndar  of  the 
principal  Oontraiforoe,  the  man  who  aet 
about  organislDg  ijt  Inmiedlately  after  Bomo- 
aa'a  downteO  and|Still  commandi  It  la  Marl- 
que  Bermudcs,  #ho  was  Sonwss's  miliary 
attache  In  Waaali^lton:  one  of  tbe  few 
Contra  leaders  who  might  truly  fit  Resgsn'a 
definition  of  a  di^ncfaanted  onettane  revolu- 
Uonary.  Sd6n  Paatora.  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  most  of  the  other  Contra  milltsry 
groups,  predsdy  [becauae  ao  many  of  their 
leaders  were  foin>er  officers  in  SoBMsa's  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  aa  a  result  of  thli  beoitan- 
ey  Pastora'B  gro«|>  was  being  frosan  out  of 
oobst  American  Sovert  funding  even  wben 
Congrem  wss  sOowtng  the  praetloe.)  And 
even  if  Reagsn'slrenton  of  a  eoopted  revo- 
lution were  histoficslly  sccurste  the  snslo- 
gy  that  ml^t  bp  drawn  would  be  to  the 
Fteneh  Revolutk»i,  or  the  Rumisn-certsin- 
ly  not  the  Amerkiui. 

The  problem,  however,  iant  Just  that  the 
Founding  FmOna  analogy  la  vedoua:  it's 
also  pernicious,  ^thin  daya  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  two  reporta  " 
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TTafimtfrg  tbe  behavior  <rf  Contra  forces  in 
the  field.  Americas  Wsteb  rdcsaed  a  oom- 
pantlve  study,  'nnolstloos  of  the  Laws  of 
Wsr  by  Both  Sides  tai  NIcsrsgna,  IMl- 
lMt.'*'tlist  doewnented  the  behavior  of 
both  ths  Contsa  snd  the  SsndJnlsU  forces. 
The  ispoft  was  esreful  snd  precise  in  tone: 
If  sayttaliw.  It  was  underatated.  Its  snthors 
rmr^v*^  thst  wheress  the  BsnrtinWs 
tanm  had  wsnmltted  "major  abuaea,"  par- 
tieutafly  sgslnst  tbe  Mlakfto  Indlsns  CO  Mc- 
srsgoa'S  AWf^  coast  during  tbe  ftast  few 
yssis  aftsr  the  Revolution,  "the  evidence 
ttast  WS  have  gsttaered  shows  a  sharp  de- 
dlne  In  violations  of  the  laws  of  wsr  by  the 
fOUowmg  IMS."  By 
Wstdi  reported.  "The 
forces  bave  aystemstleally  violated 
the  appilfs^'*  laws  of  wsr  throi^hout  the 
confUet  They  have  sttacked  dvlUsns  indis- 
crtmlnBtdir:  they  have  tortured  snd  mutilst- 
ed  isisuiias;  they  bave  murdered  thoee 
ptecsd  ban  de  oooabot  by  their  wounda: 
they  bave  tsken  hostsges;  snd  they  hsve 
'»— — ««**^  outrsges  sgainst  personsl  digni- 
ty." 
In  the  pest  State  Department  snd  White 
confronted  with  ehsrges 
bave  illaiiilmrH  them  sa  being 
on  Wlitajiifistf"  esses,  or  elae  on  bear- 
aay.  Faitly  In  reaponae  to  that  type  of  de- 
f OMO.  lawyers  atfniated  with  the  Waablng- 
ton  Offlee  on  Latin  America  and  the  Inter- 
Xumui  Ri^ta  Law  Group  two 
rdeased  the  results  of  a  aCTlea  of 
undertaken  during  the  past  six 
To  begin  with,  (me  lawyer  went 
down  to  Nicaragua  and  compllwl  evidence 
relatiiw  to  twenty-dsht  Inddenta  of  Contra 
fiolenee  slmed  at  dvlllans— "rdlsble  evl- 
denee  of  a  kind  that  would  be  legally  suffi- 
cient in  a  court  of  law,"  hla  report  apedfted, 
That  Is  to  asy,  he  took  nrom  affidsvits, 
dmost  esdustvely  on  eyewltnesa  testi- 
from  over  a  hundred  and  forty  per- 
he  dmllenged  tbe  ■Hiiisaiii  with  quea- 
tloiW'  rtfaignful  to  confirm  tbdr  peraonal 
knostedge  of  the  evenU  related  ("Did  you 
ButuMlly  see  thst?"  "What  color  were  their 
uniftmns?").  This  testimony  waa  tran- 
scribsd;  the  trsnscrlpte  were  read  back  to 
the  wltneases;  snd  the  wttneaaea  signified 
thdr  spprovsl  l>y  signing  them  with  their 
fuUnsmes,  thdr  pisoe  of  residence,  snd,  in 
the  names  of  their  parcnta. 
jMMaible,  oortoboratton 
aooght  WOLA  and  tU?IARX.G. 
quntly  aent  two  other  lawyers  down  to 
verify  ths  sccuracy  of  the  sffldavlts.  Follow- 
ing the  report's  relssse,  aeveral  Independent 
lounsUsta  in  Nicaragua  further  omflrmed 
the  rdisbUlty  of  several  of  the  socounts. 
Tbe  sftldavtts  mske  for  chOUng  reading. 

Itcnu  Nod  Benavldea  Herradora,  a  coff ee- 
plcfcsr.  tsDtaw  of  bis  abduction  by  the  Con- 
tras from  a  fsrm  nesr  the  Honduran  border, 
sloog  with  a  msrried  couide,  prominent 
churdi  leadera.  in  Deceml>er.  IMS:  "Mr. 
Fdipe  Barreds  and  hla  wife  were  already 
there.  He  was  bifffttng  beavUy.  He  wss 
*f»nf  iMntm  M«i  hsd  blood  sll  over  him. 
(Hla  wife]  waa  alao  bdng  beaten.  They  tied 
them.  I. was  walUng  ahesd.  be  wss  tied 
lieblnd  me,  snd  she  wss  tied  further  behind. 
He  could  hsrdly  wsUl  He  kept  slipping  and 
temng.  And  every  time  he  f eU  they  strode 
bbn  snd  thrrrstf*^  to  get  rid  of  him  right 
thnc  so  thst  be  would  stop  bdng  a  burden. 
Then  be  would  kned  and  ask  to  be  sllowed 
to  pray  to  Our  Father.  But  they  Just  beat 
tiim^  kicked  him,  alapped  him  In  the  fsce, 
snd  cursed  him."  The  Barredas  were  later 
tortured  and  killed. 

Itesa:  Doroteo  TInoco  Valdhrla.  testifying 
about  a  Isrge  Contra  attadc  In  AprU,  1M4, 
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on  hla  terming  cooperative,  near  Tali,  Am>- 
"They  bad  already  destroyed  sM  thst 
the  cooperstlve:  a  coffee-drying  ma- 
diine,  the  two  dormitories  for  the  eof fee 
cutters,  the  dectifclty  generators,  seven 
cows,  the  irisnt  the  fOod  wsrdioose.  There 
wss  one  Iwy  sbout  fiftesn  yesrs  old.  s^w 
waa  retarded  and  anffSred  from  epOepay. 
We  bad  left  bbn  tai  tbe  boeab  abdter.  When 
we  returned.  .  .  we  asw  . .  .  that  they  had 
cut  his  throat  then  they  cut  open  bis  stom- 
adi  and  left  hla  inteatlnea  hanging  out  on 
the  ground  like  a  atrlng." 

Itcnu  Inocente  Peralta,  a  lay  pastor  who 
went  out  looking  for  victima  of  another 
attack  on  a  JInotega  cooperative:  "We  found 
one  of  them,  Juan  Peres,  aamaalnatprl  In  the 
mountsina.  They  had  tied  hla  banda  bdiind 
hla  bock.  They  hung  him  on  a  wire  fence. 
They  opened  up  hla  throat  and  took  out  hla 
tongue.  Another  bayonet  hsd  gone  tai 
through  bis  stomach  and  come  out  hla  iMcfc. 
Ftaially,  they  cut  <rff  bia  teatidea.  It  was  hor- 
rible to  see."  • 

IteoL-  Ortsndo  Wsytamd,  a  MiaUto  teacher 
who  was  kidnsppert  by  tbe  Ccntraa  in  De- 
cember, MM,  snd  foree-Burebed  taito  Hon- 
duras, iriiere  be  wss  tortured  slong  witb 
dght  otherK  "In  the  eventaig  they  tled-me 
up  In  tbe  water  from  aeven  pjn.  untfl  ope 
ajn.  The  nest  day,  at  aeven  ajn..  they  benn ' 
to  make  me  collect  garbage  in  the  creek  in 
my  underwear,  with  tbe  cold.  I  waa  In  the 
crtA  for  four  hours.  . .  .  Ther^they  threw 
me  on  the  snthiU.  Tied  up,  they  put  me 
chest  down  on  the  snthffl.  The  [red]  snts 
bit  my  body.  I  squirmed  to  try  to  get  them 
off  my  body,  liut  there  were  too  many.  I  waa 
on  the  antbfll  ten  minutes  eadi  <tey.  .  .  . 
They  would  beat  me  from  bead  to 
heels.  .  .  .  They  would  give  me  an  injectlan 
to  calm  me  a  little.  Then  they  would  best 


Item:  Myms  Cimnhighsm,  a  ICIaklto 
Indisn  doctor,  descrlbtaig  what  bappwwd  to 
ha  and  to  a  nurse  f  dlowing  their  kidnap- 
ping liy  the  Contras.  tai  December,  1981: 
"During  thoee  boura  we  were  raped  for  the 
ftast  ttane.  WhUe  they  were  rsping  ua.  they 
were  f^tiMitiny  dogans  like  'Clirlst  yester- 
day, Christ  today,  Christ  tomorrow 

And  althou^  we  would  cry  or  Shout  they 
would  hit  US,  and  put  a  knife  or  a  gun  to  our 
bead.  This  went  on  for  almoat  two  boura." 

And  ao  forth,  for  over  a  hundred  and  forty 
affidavlta. 

No  one  la  dalnUng  that  every  Contra  aol- 
dler  bas  behaved  in  this  msnner.  Imt  both 
of  these  recent  reporU  bave  donmimtwl  a 
pattern  of  sctivity— countenance  for  which, 
tai  tbe  esse  of  the  asaaaainatlon  of  dvlUana. 
waa,  tai  fact  welled  out  tai  the  bdstedly  die- 
owned  CXA.  instructian  mamiaL 

And  this  brings  us  bade  to  the  President's 
snalogy.  Jefferson?  Wsshington?  Msdison? 
How  sre  the  Contrss  the  moral  equd  of  our 
Poundtaw  Fathen?  History  is  real:  analogiea 
bave  wei^t  statements  have  conaequencea. 
In  days  to  come,  when  we  ftaid  oursdves 
tihifiMny  of  those  men,  the  f ramera  of  our 
democracy,  might  we  now  find  oursdves 
fifif  Siaorlirinff  to  imsges  of  torture  and  In- 
dlacriminate  murder?  It'a  aa  If  the  Preaident 
had  cardeaaly  dumped  toxic  waste  in  the 
very  wellspring  of  our  nation's  h«itsge.  Al- 
ready tbe  poiaon  is  leaching  into  the  stream, 
irretrievably  contaminating  tbe  very  waters 
that  we  need  to  drink  every  day.* 
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THE  FKNTAOON  AND 
TBCHNOLOOT 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 


'ATIVB 


Hr  THE  HOUIB  ov 

Thundaw,  April  18. 19S5 
•  Mr.  OOURim.  Mr.  Speaker,  below 
1te  an  excellent  editorial,  the  New  York 
TImea,  AprU  5.  on  how  the  Pentacon 
aometimea  doea  not  pursue  the  moat 
effective  technology  for  the  battle- 
field, and  how  to  alleviate  this  perva- 
sive problem.  I  brlnt  it  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  as  we  review  this 
year's  defense  budget  request: 

Tarn  Fmnaaom'B  Misuse  or  Tschitoloot 

BobbiBC  about  in  the  military  budtet  now 
before  Oencrca  are  many  Iwnons,  like  the 
SerBcant  Toik  gun.  which  eoate  far  too 
much  and  sbooCa  far  too  poorly.  CoagrMi 
would  «So  weO  to  try  oorreetinc  such  ipedflc 
blunden— and  do  much  more  to  sdilrw  a 
ffnmm<m  flaw:  the  Pentaion's  systematic 
misuse  of  teehnoiocy. 

The  mlnise  Is  veiled  by  a  paradox.  The 
Pentagon  crams  its  weapons  with  complex 
technology,  yet  its  record  of  innovation  is 
remaikably  poor.  Both  tendencies  flourish 
in  the  Army's  effort  to  develop  a  robot  re- 
rnnnsimsncit  pisne.  Israel  has  used  such  ve- 
hldcs  for  years  with  strlUng  success:  the 
VA  Army's  versian  is  stiU  on  the  drawing 
board  l>ecause  its  dfsignrrs  keep  sdding  fea- 
tures. 

Cwiiirter  l>y  contrast  one  of  the  Penta- 
gon's iMst,  and  clisapsst.  weapons:  the  Side- 
winder missile,  with  wttitb  Israel  obliterated 
the  Syrlsn  Ah- Pone  and  British  pUoU  de- 
feated more  capable  Argentine  idanes  in  the 
nUkland  war.  Bow  could  the  mme  Penta- 
gon buresueracy  design  so  effective  a 
weapon?  It  dfcint.  The  Sidewinder,  ss  The 
WsU  Street  Journal  has  rdated.  was  devel- 
oped covertly  by  a  Havy  engineer.  BiU 
Mrliran.  who  perceived  that  the  bureaucra- 
cy's proposed  radar-guided  missUea  were  too 
complex  to  work. 

Why  does  the  procurement  bureaucracy 
work  so  poorly?  Esch  service  has  its  own. 
The  Air  Poroe's  Systesas  fviwimMirf  aa- 
ptoyes  lOiOOO  officers  sad  M.000  civilians. 
The  Ifovy  Material  Oommanrt  has  ft.000  offi- 
cers sad  330.000  dvHisns.  The  Army's  Mate- 
riel Development  and  Readiaem  Command 
is  staffed  by  11.000  Army  personnel  and 
110.000  dvHians.  These  sgendes.  vast  ss 
they  sre,  produce  sstonishlngly  little.  In  the 
Isst  30  years  the  Army  hss  produced  a 
single  tsnk.  the  M-1:  the  record  of  the  Ah- 
Poroe  Systems  Command  Includes  only 
three  fighters,  two  bombers,  s  single  alr-to- 
alr  missile. 

The  procurement  sgendes  dont  even 
make  anything:  they  merely  set  ^geclflca- 
tions  for  contractors.  That's  where  the  trou- 
bles begins.  When  a  new  plane  gets  designed 
the  offloers  responsible  for  subsystems— 
eleetranics  or  engines  or  radar— each  insist 
on  spplylng  the  full  scope  of  technical  sd- 
vaoees  tai  their  spedal  Held. 

The  outcoaae.  as  the  defense  snalyst 
Edward  Luttwak  notes  in  his  new  book. 
"The  Pentagon  and  the  Art  of  War."  is  a 
"cotTuptioB  of  purpose"  that  makes  each 
weapon  very  elahorate  and  very  expensive. 
The  ftaial  fruit  of  this  system  is  the  P-IS 
fighter,  a  plane  with  wonderful  cspabOlties 
mostly  unusable  in  ctanhat.  and  so  expen- 
sive that  the  Air  Porce  Isst  year  could 
afford  only  30. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lliere's  s  better  way.  Disband  the  pro- 
curement sgendes  snd  get  the  offieas  back 
to  what  theyYe  trained  for— war.  not  con- 
tracting. Let  dviUans  soquire  weapons,  not 
by  writing  elaborate  specifications  but  by 
setttaig  up  realistle  tesU  of  battlefield  per- 
formance. And  let  them  insure  genuine  oom- 
petltlon  smong  aunuteeturers'  prototypes. 
That's  how  the  Air  Poroe's  two  saost  effec- 
tive pbtnes.  the  P-10  fighter  and  A-10 
attack  plane,  were  acquired,  largely  In  defi- 
snce  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Then  Insist  on  honest,  independent  tests 
of  weapon!  going  into  production,  and 
Insure  integrity  by  barring  the  dviUans 
from  revolving-door  employment  with  the 
contractors. 

The  sbillty  to  get  new  technology  Into 
battlefield  weapons  quickly  ought  to  be  a 
erttk»l  military  advantage  for  the  United 
States.  Of  all  the  Pentagon's  axctases.  Con- 
grem  should  find  tts  stifUng  of  effective 
technology  the  least  forgivable.* 
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PRESENT  VOLUNTEER   ACTION 
AWARD  TO  MORRIS  PESIN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARM 
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Thundaw.  Atnil  li.  IMS 

•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  April  22.  1985.  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  White  House,  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  the  14th  District,  and  indeed 
the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey  and  our 
Nation,  will  receive  an  award  from 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 

Morris  Pesin.  of  Jersey  City,  will  re- 
ceive his  award  for  outstanding  Ameri- 
can volunteer  achievement  at  a  cere- 
mony where  only  18  individual  groupa 
and  national  organisations,  plus  2  cor- 
porations, and  1  labor  union,  will  be  so 
honored. 

Peatn  ia  being  honored  because  of 
his  campaign  since  1066  to  clean  up 
the  Jersey  City  waterfront  and  to  de- 
velop an  area  Just  a  few  hundred  yards 
fran  the  Statue  of  Liberty  into  a 
State  pariL 

Before  1076  Jersey  City's  waterfront 
was  In  a  decrepld  condition  full  of 
deblrs,  garbage,  and  rotted  beams 
from  broken  down  pieia.  It  was  a 
shameful  scene  to  wltneos  becauae  it  is 
the  cloaeat  land  in  the  entire  world  to 
America's  most  beloved  shrlnaa,  the 
Statue  of  Uberty  and  Bills  laland. 

In  1976,  Morria  Pealn  began  a  trl- 
part  program,  first  a  deanup.  second, 
to  develop  the  area  into  a  jiark  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
to  enjoy  each  year,  and  most  Impor- 
tant, to  make  the  Statue  of  liberty 
and  Ellis  Island  aooeaslble  to  New 
Jersey,  without  taking  a  long  and 
costly  trip  to  Battery  PaA  In  New 
York  City  for  the  ferryboat  to  the 
monuments. 

To  dramatise  the  Importance  of  his 
campaign  and  to  show  the  proximity 
of  New  Jersey's  shore  to  Uberty 
Island.  Morris  Pesln,  in  1058.  led  a 
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canoe  trip  from  Jtmty  City  to  the 
SUtue  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  Pesln's  long  campaign  to  clean 
up  the  waterfront  resulted  in  New  Jm*- 
seys  beautiful  SOO-acre  Liberty  State 
Parte  site,  financed  by  State  grants  and 
contributions  from  the  private  sector. 

Each  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individuals  visit  the  pa^  and  feel  the 
love  and  comfort  and  warmth  of  our 
fair  lady  in  the  harbor,  standing  306 
feettalL 

Determined  to  keep  it  a  people's 
park  Morris  Pesln  makes  almost  dally 
visits  to  the  facility  aeeking  to  make  a 
good  thing  better.  Each  year  he  en- 
couragea  mme  than  80  different 
ethnic  groupa  to  have  summer  festi- 
vala  at  the  pai^ 

New  Jersey  area  and  musie  groupa 
visit  the  facilities  which  also  have 
been  used  for  school  graduation  exer- 
cises. 

In  1980,  fetry  service  was  initiated 
from  Josey  City  to  Ellis  Island,  pro- 
viding a  convenient,  low-ooat,  accessi- 
ble faculty  with  no  cost  puking, 
which  is  deeply  anneeiated  by  visitors 
from  all  over  the  country,  eq»edally 
the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

Because  of  his  tremendous  commu- 
nity leadership,  energy,  unflinching 
paMotlsm.  and  pride.  Morris  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Statue  of  liberty- 
Ellis  Island  Centennial  Commission, 
headed  by  Lee  A.  lacocca. 

Pealn  was  appointed  by  New  Jersey 
Gov.  Thomas  H.  Kean  to  the  New 
Jersey  Statiie  of  liberty  Celebration 
Commission. 

A  former  llty  councilman  for  Jersey 
City,  Pesin  now  aervea  as  a  fuU  time 
nonsalaried  director  of  the  Jersey  City 
Cultural  Arts  Committee  and  the  City 
Spirit  Program. 

Morris  Is  an  energetic  and  successful 
fundraiser  for  the  Statue  of  liberty 
and  EUla  Island  Restoration  Program 
and  has  traveled  to  more  than  46  dtles 
and  towns  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  speaking  and  thanking  the 
adhool  children  for  their  generosity. 

Last  week  he  represented  the  Statue 
of  liberty  Restoration  Committee  at 
ceremonies  held  on  liberty  Island, 
where  Chad  Colley.  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans [DAV]  preaented  William  P. 
May,  chairman  of  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty-Ellis Island  Centennial  Commission, 
a  check  for  $1  million  which  will  be 
used  toward  the  renovations  needed  to 
make  the  national  shrines  barrier  free 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

This  Presidoitial  Volunteer  Action 
Award  has  earned  the  plaudits  of 
President  Reagan,  who  has  said,  "I  am 
particularly  proud  of  Americans  who 
donated  their  personal  time  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  our  communi- 
ty, our  States,  and  our  Nation." 
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In  addlU<m  td  Morris  Pealn.  the  fol- 
lowing wlU  alsd  be  honored  on  April 
22: 

Sun  City 
City.  Phoenix, 

Rev.  Hesekiah  David  Stewart— indl- 
vldual-CoUege  Statltm:  Little  Rock. 
AR' 

Kelsey  Capli|«er— Individual— Uttle 
Rock.  AR! 

The  1084  Olylnpic  Volunteers  orgs- 
nisatlon— Loa  Atigelea,  CA; 

Parenta  Anoilymous— organlMtion— 
Torrance:  Loa  Akigelea.  CA: 

Delmarva  Power  ft  light— corpora' 
tlon— Wilmington:  (Philadelphia)  DE; 
Volunteers-4ir- 
ganisation— Potjt  Lauderdale,  FLj 

Allstate 
Northbrook:  Cfaleago.  IL; 

Lea  Cory-i^vtdual— North  Dart- 
mouth. New  Beif ord.  MA; 

Henrietta  AUdJem— individual- W»- 
tertown.  Bostofi  MA: 

Missouri  Speleological  Society— or- 
ganisation—Eldbn:  Jefferson  City. 
MO: 

Vernon  P»lkmhaln— Individual— 
RoUa,  MO: 

Oreensboro  Sbrmphony  OuUd— orga- 
nisation—Oreehsboro;  Winston-Salem. 
NC; 

Concerned  ttadi  Men— ocganiaa- 
tkm— Philadelphia.  PA: 

Texas  Youtn  Commission,  Dallas 
House— organisation — ^Dallas,  TX: 

National  Court  AppcMnted  fi^ocial 
Advocates --OTginlsaUon   Seattle,  WA: 

Nineteen  Unions  Coc^Derating  In  Dia- 
aster  Coastlfeie  Project— unlcm— 
Washington,  DC. 

Morris  Peain  |as  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  many  friimds  and  his 
family,  which  ii  comprised  of  his  wife, 
Ethel,  his  son.  Samuel,  and  hia  dau^- 
ter,  Judy  Pealn  Borriello. 

Morris  Pesin  ilndeed.  has  been  very 
active  since  hiaretiranent  He  pof eet- 
ly  symbolises  Oscar  WUde's  quotation 
on  "Contoitmelit": 

Contentment  IMs  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
eaif  s  Ufe  of  luxury— but  coomb  only  to 
him  that  labors  and  ovCTComes— to  him  that 
performs  the  taskiin  band  and  reaps  the  nt- 
laf  sction  of  wwk  fell  done. 

His  life  worl^  Indeed  is  personifica- 
tion of  the  full  thrust  of  voluntarism 
and  patriotism.  He  constantly  says, 
"America  is  a  tiine  which  must  be  sung 
together." 

A  world  traveler  and  a  visitor  to 
every  continent  Morris  Pesln's  philos- 
ophy of  life  is  ^Mst  echoed  tai  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  of  John  Buitok 
lAiiCoanaT 

The  lonser  I  UvS  the  more  my  mind  dwdls 
upon  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the 
worid.  ...  I 

I  bsve  loved  t^e  feel  of  the  graas  under 
my  feet,  and  the  sound  of  the  running 
■treams  by  my  sid  e.  The  hum  of  the  wind  in 
the  tree-tops  has  ilwayi  been  good  music  to 
me.  snd  the  face  ( f  the  fields  has  often  com- 
forted me  more  tl  an  the  faces  of  men. 

I  am  in  love  witn  Uiia  world:  by  my  oonsti- 
tutton  I  have  nestled  lovingly  in  it.  It  hss 
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It  has  been  my  point  of  outlook 
into  the  oniverM.  I  have  not  bruised  mysdf 
sgatawt  It  nor  tried  to  use  it  ignobly. 

I  have  tilled  tts  sou.  I  have  gathered  iU 
hafVBsts.  I  have  waited  upon  its  itasons. 
and  always  have  I  reaped  what  I  have  sown. 

WhOe  I  ddved  I  dM  not  lose  sight  of  the 
*y  overhead.  WhOe  I  gathered  tts  bread 
and  BBsat  fSr  mr  body.  I  did  not  netfect  to 
gather  its  bread  and  meat  for  my  souL 

I  have  dlmbed  its  mmmtslns.  roomed  Its 
forests,  ssOed  Its  waters,  crossed  its  deserts, 
tat  the  stiiw  of  iU  frosts,  the  opprtsslon  of 
its  hosts,  the  drench  of  its  rains,  the  fury  of 
Its  wtaids.  snd  shrays  have  beauty  and  Joy 
watted  npoD  my  fotaici  aiMl  comings. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  col- 
leaguea  here  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentattvea  wish  to  join  me  in  a  salute 
to  Monis  Pesin  at  noontime  m  April 
a,  when  he  wiU  be  at  the  White 
House  receiving  this  prestigious  and 
coveted  Volunteer  Action  Award.* 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  HAROLD  E  FORD 


nr 


HUUaS  OF  HSraBSXRTATXVBS 

Thundaw.  AprU  18. 1985 


•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  lilce  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  evoything  within  their  power  to 
yllmfryf^  hunger  in  America.  Today  I 
attended  a  newa  conference  in  the 
CvtUA  with  a  coalition  of  medical 
gnnvs  iDCludlng  Dr.  Larry  Brown  and 
the  Fhysican  Task  Force  on  Hunger. 
We  agreed  to  work  together  by  focus- 
ing public  attention  on  hunger  and  en- 
listing support  for  HJl.  1886.  the  Com- 
prehensive Nutrition  Assistance  Act  of 
1086. 

Studies  have  shown  that  hunger  In 
America  la  a  national  epidemic. 

Hunger  is  not  confined  to  one  or  two 
regions  of  the  country.  It  is  found  in 
every  dty  and  State  of  our  Natl(m. 
And  In  many  cases  the  cause  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  failure  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  BBcet  the  needs  of  those  less 
fortunate.  Several  studies  have  shown 
that  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
reduced  public  assistance  programs, 
the  number  of  thoae  who  live  in  ix>ver- 
ty  increases.  The  victims  of  poverty, 
who  tan  many  cases,  are  children  and 
the  dd^y.  go  hungry. 

We  know  that  the  number  of  iKwr 
peoide  in  our  country  has  increased  by 
more  than  6  million  since  Preddent 
Reagan  took  office  and  there  are  more 
than  86  million  dtisens  who  live  below 
the  poverty  line.  I  believe  that  Gov- 
ernment haa  a  respondbllity  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  if  you  share  my  belief, 
I  am  asking  for  your  support  of  HJl. 
1866.  the  Compreheiuive  Nutrition 
Act  of  1086. 

This  legislation  indudea:  (1)  in- 
creased fundbig  for  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs:  (2)  expan- 
don  of  Head  Start  and  the  child  care 
food  programs  to  serve  Head  Start 
children:  (3)  reauthorization  of  the 
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Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderiy:  (4)  Funda-for 
temporary  emergency  food  asslgtanre 
tor  migrants  and  native  Americans 
and  (6)  increases  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

WhUe  we  know  that  our  Govern- 
ment spends  mfllkwM  of  dollars  on 
food  stampa.  that  aid  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  need  that  has  been  created  in 
an  economy  where  businesses  are  dos- 
ing down,  unemployment  remains  too 
high  and  our  budget  defldt  is  reaching 
unmanageable  proportitma. 

The  private  aector  has  tried  to  meet  - 
the  need.  Hundreds  of  soiq>  kitchens 
have  been  started,  churchea  are  caring 
for  more  famillea  who  need  food  and 
ahelter,  and  sodal  aervioe  agendea  are 
seeing  more  hungry  people  than  they 
ever  have  before:  but  the  private 
sector  cannot  fill  the  gaga  left  by  Inad- 
equate Federal  InvidveBwnt 

We  In  Congress  have  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge before  ua.  We  have  to  balance 
the  budget,  reduce  the  defidt,  provide 
tor  a  strong  defense  and  we  must  alao 
feed  the  hungry. 

The  best  way  to  feed  the  hungry  is 
to  remove  the  eauaes  of  poverty.  So  we 
must  pass  legldatitm  that  creates  Jobs. 
We  must  pass  legldation  that  win 
better  support  our  dtisens  during  peri- 
ods of  temporary  unemployment.  We 
must  pass  legislation  that  wHl  aasist 
Americanw  to  secure  adequate  houatng. 
We  must  heU>  famillea  to  educate  thdr 
children.  And  we  must  provide  access 
to  adequate  health  care  and  child  nu- 
trition programs  for  all  thoae  In  need. 

On  the  issue  of  hunger,  we  need 
strong  leadership.  As  the  richest  agri- 
cultural Nati<m  in  the  world,  our  dti- 
sens deserve  more.  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  help  those  less  fortu- 
nate, and  in  this  land  of  plenty,  we 
should  never  allow  any  of  our  dtlsois 
to  go  hungry.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONES 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

orcAuroanA 
nr  THS  Bouss  or  Ksraxsxir 
Thundaw.  April  18. 198S 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
l%>eaker,  my  home  State  of  California 
has  traditionally  been  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  new  Ideas  and  technologies. 
That's  one  of  the  reasons  that  our 
State  economy  continues  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

Last  year,  the  California  Legislature 
passed  enterprise  zone  legislation. 
WhUe  we  are  not  the  first  to  ctmie  up 
with  the  idea,  I  am  confident  that  our 
progressive,  farsighted  State  govern- 
ment, woridng  with  the  California 
business  community,  will  make  these 
sones  among  the  most  successful. 

The  April  edition  of  Western  City,  a 
publication  of  the  California  League 
of  Cities,  carries  an  artide  by  Assem- 
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blyman  Pat  Nolan,  the  coauthor  of  the 
CUlf  ornla  enterpiiae  lone  blU.  Hia  dia- 
cuarioB  of  eatenniw  lonea  in  (meral. 
and  the  California  model  in  particular, 
are  reqyired  readinc  for  this  Congrea. 

After  years  of  debate,  we've  been 
unable  to  pass  enteiiulae  aone  legisla- 
tion. Meanwhfle.  many  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities have  gone  ahead  and  set 
up  highly  successful  aones.  California, 
for  instance,  is  the  23d  State  to  do  so. 
I  ask  that  Aaemblyman  Nolan's  arti- 
cle be  included  in  the  Rsooas.  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues. 

KmnrBUB  Zona:  A  Toot  rem  Ecoaomc 

RlOOVSST 

(By  Pat  Nolan) 
Almost  every  major  dty  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  that  matter  the  world,  suf- 
fen  from  eome  form  of  urban  decay.  Often 
tills  decay  aeeme  to  be  an  unstoppable 
cancer  oonsumlog  aoores  of  dty  blocks  and 

Iwmjmftinf    mimn«i»    of    PCOple'l    UVCB.    VOT 

years  community  leaden  have  been  giap- 
pUnt  vlth  ways  to  address  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  urban  bllgbt.  The  sohitions  from 
government  were  diverse:  model  dtles.  rede- 
velopment acendes.  and  community  devel- 
opment block  grants,  to  name  a  few.  all  of 
which  have  proven  to  be  more  costly  than 
Pl^nw^  uid  often  unsuocemful  in  reveisins 
urban  decay. 

Despite  the  bilUons  of  dollars  spent  on 
these  programs,  the  1970'b  snd  BO'S  mm  our 
tamer  dtles  decline  even  fsster  than  bef ne. 
But  the  taierease  in  needs  came  when  the 
flscal  resouross  of  our  government  were  de- 
pleted. This  foteed  liberals  snd  conserv- 
atives sUke  to  seek  a  scdutlon  that  would  re- 
build our  tamer  dtles  without  further  drstai- 
Ing  the  public  treasury.  One  idea  that 
emerged  resulted  In  the  Enterprise  Zone 
concept. 


An  Enterprise  Zone,  stated  stanply,  is  a  ge- 
ographic area  where  government,  taxes  and 
regulatory  burdens  are  reduced  to  stimulate 
development  and  eneoursge  private  Invest- 
ment. Reoognlstaig  direct  government  Inter- 
vention has  not  been  sucosssful  In  smello- 
ratlng  wnnnmtrslly  iluswsntl  sreas.  this 
program  wOl  lessen  the  role  of  government 
snd  iinlrssh  free  entermise  In  our  dtles. 

Within  tbsss  sones  everything  should  be 
done  to  *■— »«—«—  ecooomlc  freedom.  Msny 
of  the  problems  experienced  by  (I<pr»ss»i1 
neighborhoods  have  been  the  results  of  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape  and  other  obstades 
caused  by  sovermnent-sponsored  programs 
that  were  created  to  revive  these  sress.  The 
Enterprise  Zone  concept  provides  a  novel  so- 
lution: Tsaatian  win  be  reduced  snd  regula- 
tions cut  to  create  a  business  climate  that 
would  encouraae  tamovatlon.  risk-taking  and 
J(rt>  creation.  ^ 

Enterprise  Zones  srs  a  relatively  new  Idea 
In  the  world  of  dty  planning.  Developed  In 
Britain  by  a  Conservative  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment snd  s  Socialist  professor  of  urban 
In  197g,  the  sone  concept  quickly 
I  the  Atlsntle  and  was  brou^t  to  the 
attention  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  Anmy 
Carter.  Preddentlsl  csndldsfs  at  the  ttaae. 
they  both  supported  the  sone  concept,  end. 
uvaa  the  electian  of  Ronald  Reagan,  Con- 
gress begsn  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  mani  Enterprise  Zone  Act.  Congress 
has.  to  Arte.  faDed  to  do  so.  but  individual 
ffjfu  have  been  ouiekCT  to  act. 

On  Ifareta  ».  Itg4.  Goveraor  DeukmeJIan 
dgned  into  law  the  California  Entennlse 
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Zone  Act,  and  California  became  the  33rd 
state  In  the  nation  to  pass  Enterprise  Zone 
legislation. 

LOCALLY  MTLOSSl) 

The  California  Enterprise  Zone  program 
works  ss  follows:  The  local  governing  body 
(City  Council  and/or  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors) dfslgnstas  by  resolution  sn  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  within  Ite  Jurisdic- 
tion ss  a  potential  Enterprise  Zone.  The 
local  governing  body  then  determines  the 
major  reasons  bustaiess  development  hss 
been  stifled  within  these  sones.  After 
maUng  this  determinatlnn.  the  government 
outlines  the  sctions  to  be  tsken  to  mitigate 
the  nepUlve  impact  of  these  oonstiaints  on 
business  growth.  The  result  Is  sn  incentive 
package  tailor-made  to  flt  the  needs  of  the 
local  community  and  constructed  to  pro- 
mote development  of  new  snd  existing  busi- 
ness. Since  each  potential  sone's  problems 
are  different,  dtles'  taicentlve  paefcsges  sre 
expected  to  vary  accordingly. 

Because  the  number  of  sones  in  California 
la  limited  to  10,  local  communities  wOl  be 
competing  with  each  other.  In  designating 
Enterprise  Zones,  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  shall  seleet  from  the  sp- 
pllcant  pool  the  proposed  biterprlse  Zones 
which  best  fulfill  the  f oDowtaig  criteria: 

(1)  Propoees  the  saost  effective  snd  com- 
prehensive regulatory,  tax  and  program  In- 
centives to  attract  private  sector  Investmoit 
to  the  proposed  sone. 

(3)  Shows  the  most  innovative  approach 
tai  estaUlshlng  taiccntives. 

<3)  (a)  Meets  the  guidelines  for  the  Feder- 
al Urban  Development  Action  grant  pro- 
gram, or  (b)  the  area  within  the  proposed 
aone  has  experienced  plant  closure  within 
the  past  two  years  affecting  more.than  100 
workers,  or  (c)  the  dty  or  county  has  sub- 
mitted material  to  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Commeroe  which  shows  the  pro- 
poiwd  geograidilc  area  meets  the  criteria  of 
economic  distress  similar  to  those  used  In 
determining  eligibility  under  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Orant  Program. 

(4)  Development  of  a  draft  Environmental 
Impact  Report  (EIR)  to  be  completed  at  the 
Ume  of  final  application  and  a  final  EIR  to 
be  iTTp'^^  prior  to  deslgnsliion  Only 
those  sones  betaig  seriously  consldersd  wlU 
be  required  to  incur  the  full  cost  of  sn  EIR. 

(ft)  Pulfillmsnt  of  sll  further  requtaemantt 
ss  establlsbed  snd  pressnted  In  the  official 
Enterprise  Zone  regulations  of  the  Csllfor- 
nla  Department  of  Oommeree. 

Upon  the  designatton  of  these  10  ttiter- 
prise  Zones,  existing  snd  newly  established 
businesses  that  have  located  in  the  sone 
sreas  will  be  sUe  to  qualify  for  state  taioen- 
tlves.  TlMse  Incentives  Indude: 

State  Tax  Incentives:  employer  tax  credits 
tar  wages  paid  to  vedfled  disadvantaged 
employees;  Investment  taioome  excluskm: 
net  operating  loss  carryovers;  employee 
wage  credits. 

Progrsm  Benefits  for  Bnployers:  subd- 
diaed  leasing  Involving  govemment-owned 
properties;  small  bushws  loan  preferences; 
energy  loan  pref erencss;  taidustrlal  develop- 
ment bonds;  state  contract  preferences: 
trslnlng  preferences  offered  by  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Education. 

The  major  goal  of  these  state  tawentlvcs  Is 
to  encourage  local  resldsnts  to  develop  and 
expand  community-based  businesses.  In  the 
past  traditional  redevelopment  projeeu 
worked  to  taaprove  the  local  community,  but 
tai  the  process,  displaced  the  residents  snd 
businesses  of  the  srea  to  make  room  for 
more  affluent  people  and  new  bustnesses. 
The  Enterprise  Zone  Act,  however,  works  to 
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toitba  partldpattem  from  within  the  aone 
community.  TUs  is  snmmpHsNid  by  estab- 
Ushtaig  Neighborhood  Enterprise  Assoda- 
tion  Corporations  (NBAC).  ^th  their  man- 
date for  broad-based  community  involve- 
ment snd  their  ability  to  lease  surplus 
public  lands,  the  Neighborhood  Enterprise 
Association  Corporations  can  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  quality  of  life  of  the  local  envi- 
ronment and  encourage  takUgenous  econom- 
ic snd  sodal  growth. 

Growth  is  in  many  ways  unpredictable. 
One  doesnt  know  from  Just  where  it  will 
come,  in  what  industries  or  from  what 
people.  The  best  government  csn  do  Is  mske 
sure  It  lent  getting  in  the  way  of  the  local 
community's  cfcative  abilities 

The  key  question  that  must  be  ssked  is 
how  llkdy  Is  the  program  to  work?  The 
aiMwer  to  this  liss  In  the  source  of  economic 
growth  in  America. 

The  most  widely  dted  rsssareb  tan  this 
srea  comes  tram  David  L.  Birch.  Director  of 
the  Mssssehusetts  Institute  of  Tedmology 
Program  on  Nelitfiboriiood  and  Regional 
Change.  Ustaig  the  Dun  snd  Bradstreet  data 
base.  Dr.  Birdi  found  ss  msny  ss  T  out  of  10 
new  Jobs  come  fMra  bwslnwses  that  have  30 
or  fewer  employess  and  have  been  operating 
for  less  than  five  years.  The  remaining  Job 
growth  comes  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
business  siae  scsle  ss  employment  In  the 
Fortune  BOO  hss  deeUned  substantially  tai 
the  taMt  decade. 

The  critics  of  the  Enterprise  Zone  concept 
sppear  to  be  right  about  one  thing.  Enter- 
prise Zones  sre  not  likely  to  work  ss  plant 
relocation  totds.  Onrapanles  seeking  new  lo- 
cations do  not  make  their  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  incentives  offered  in  the  aone 
legislation  Tliat's  why  it's  so  taaportant  for 
a  dty  to  keep  tai  mind  that  with  &itsrprise 
Zones  It  must  encourage  cntrvreneurship 
snd  remove  Impediments  to  the  expansion 
of  smsll-  snd  medlum-slssd  bosinssses.  A 
recent  study  on  stste  Enterprise  Zones  done 
by  the  Wsshlngton-based  Sabre  Foundation 
found  that  bustnsss  relocation  bed  playsd  a 
trivial  nde  tai  the  success  at  aonea  Start-ups 
snd  the  expansion  of  existing  buslnsssss 
were  the  real  source  of  growth.  Virtually  all 
of  these  were  smsU-  snd  mid-slas  onmpanies: 

A  good  exsmple  of  sn  setivs  Enterprise 
Zone  Is  the  one  located  in  Norwalk.  Con- 
necticut, which  has  become  something  of  a 
■howcaae.  Norwalk  has  focused  priSBarily  on 
Improving  the  business  environment  in  the 
sone.  A  freeae  wss  i^aoed  on  property  taxes, 
and  the  dty  streamlined  regidatlans  snd  the 
r^pilatory  process  for  sll  buslnssses  tai  the 
sone.  "Hie  reforms  were  so  popular  they 
were  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  dty  ss  welL 
The  dty  then  focused  federsl  snd  state 
money  on  the  sone  snd  has  organised  block 
watches  snd  neighborhood  beautlflcation 
drives. 

The  results  of  these  chsnges  show  what 
Enterprise  Zones  csn  do  to  a  once  deprsmed 
area.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  Norwalk 
Enterprise  Zone  project  saw  the  start  of  07 
commerdal/otfioe/retafl  related  projects.  11 
Industrial  projects.  19  residential  projects 
snd  one  mixed-use  project  for  a  total  of  08 
projects  snd  more  thsn  $34  mllllon  In  new 
Investments.  This  resulted  In  the  creation  of 
415  Jobs  snd  the  retention  of  a  host  of  exist- 
taig  HiMliiissii  (snd  Jobs)  that  had  i^anned 
to  leave  before  the  Norwalk  Biterprise  Zone 
was  established  Most  of  the  new  Jobs  csme 
from  snail  businesses,  employing  sn  aver- 
age of  three  or  four  people. 

Tlie  Enterprise  Zone  concept  is  truly  a 
novel  method  for  sddrwsing  the  needs  of  a 
complex  dty.  The  ctmcept  Is  working  well  in 


states  throughout  ihe  country.  One  must 
realise  that  Enterprise  Zones  sre  not  a  pan- 
acea for  all  urban  noblems.  For  insianfy, 
they  do  not  directly  address  Intrsstraeture 
problems.  They  srs.  however,  a  powerful 
tool  which  can  be  used  to  revltaUae  de- 
pressed areas.  If  ooiabined  with  the  existliig 
resources  of  a  dtyi  Enterprise  Zones  can 
provide  a  healthy  baslness  climate  for  areas 
that  have  suffered  from  little  or  no  busiwai 
investment.  That  is  indeed  good  news  for 
our  inner  dty  population.* 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DIALCX3UE  ON  THE 
NICARAOUAN|  STrUA'nON 

HON.  MICHiorD.  BARNES 

orii«XTLAin> 


tH  THS  Bonsg 


dr  RKPagBKMTATITaB 


Thunday.,  April  18. 19S5 

•  Mr.  BARNES,  kr.  %)eaker.  on  April 
4  the  Inter-Ameijican  Dialogue  iSRied 
a  statement  on  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua that  I  believ^  can  help  guide  us  as 
we  consider  Prdsident  Reagan's  re- 
quest for  $14  milion  for  the  Contraa. 

The  Inter-Amorican  Dialogue  Is  a 
private,  nonpartiuua  group  of  promi- 
nent leaders  from  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  tXke  United  SUtes,  and 
Canada.  It  is  cocllaired  by  Ambaasador 
Sol  M.  Unowita  bf  the  United  States 
and  His  Exoellenty  Galo  Flaaa.  former 
President  of  Ecuador. 

I  would  like  to  lask  my  colleagues  to 
pay  spedal  attenjtion  to  the  final  rec- 
ommendation of  this  distinguished 
group,  which  rea«  as  follows: 

Finally.  It  is  tanptratlve  that  the  goviem- 
menU  of  Nfcaiagua  and  the  Uidted  States 
pledge  themsdves  dot  only  to  the  principle 
but  to  the  practice  of  ncm-intervcntlon.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  shouM 
dearly  renounce  plans— overt  or  covert, 
direct  or  Indirect— So  renew  support  for  the 
military  and  paramilitary  activities  of  the 
NIcaraguan  lnsurge§ts.  The  Nicarsguan  gov- 
ernment should  de^riy  renounce  all  support 
for  the  military  and  paramilitary  activities 
of  the  taisurgents  la  El  Salvador  and  else- 
where. Tbere  wOl  be  no  peace  in  Central 
America  so  long  ss  the  hemispheric  norm  of 
non-taitervention  is  {flouted  by  sny  country. 

I  urge  my  colleaguea  to  read  the 
entire  statonent.  which  makes  it  dear 
why  we  must  reject  the  Preaident's 
proposal  for  renewed  aasistanre  for 
overthrowing  th^  NIcaraguan  Govern- 
ment. 

Cnxaxm  Umrsa  fiATSS-LAnx  Amaxcaii 
R^nom 

The  crisis  of  eomomk;  gro#th.  debt,  snd 
trade  remains  the  tnost  important  problem 
tai  lAUn  America  today.  Recent  progress 
toward  rcstructuriag  the  external  debt  of 
several  major  coumries  is  significant,  but  it 
should  not  obscure  the  fsct  thst  the  re- 
gion's fundsmental  economic  problems  sre 
unresolved:  taideed.  they  may  be  worsening. 

The  next  session  of  the  Inter-Aaertesn 
Dialogue  will  consider  propoasls  to  deal 
with  regional  economic  proUems.  It  will  ex- 
amine the  proper  role  of  interaaUonal  fi- 
nancial tavtitutions,  of  foreign  Investment, 
and  of  national  potides— both  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  of  the  taidustrisl 
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countries.  tairJuding  the  United  States.  The 
Dialogue  will  also  take  up  other  major 
issues,  tfi-Mwtf  narcotics,  immlgrstlen  snd 
refugees,  snd  srms  oontroL  We  will  continue 
our  Strang  focus  on  how  to  strengthen  de- 
moersey  snd  help  assure  the  motectlon  of 
humsn  rights  throughout  the  Hemisphere. 

We  sre  compelled  today  to  address  the 
most  urgent  Issue  tai  the  Amerlcar  the  dan- 
gerous tension  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  that  threatens  the  region's  se- 
curity DBore  thsn  sny  dtuation  in  30  years. 

only  a  few  months  sgo,  the  dipiomatlc  tail- 
tlative  of  the  four  Contadera  nations  to 
fashion  a  settlement  In  Oentrsl  America 
seemed  prandslng.  We  welcomed  the  stsrt  of 
direct  UA-Nlcaraguan  talks  at  Mansanillo, 
Nicaragua's  positive  remonse  to  the  second 
Contadora  draft  treaties,  and  the  NIcara- 
guan conuBltment  to  hold  national  elections 
tai  1004. 

Our  hopes  have  dimmed  in  recent  months. 
The  Contadora  process  hss  run  taito  serious 
obstades.  Nicarsgua's  regliae  snd  lesdlng 
oppodtlon  parties  could  not  sgree  on  proce- 
dures to  mske  the  1084  dectliHis  broadly 
lepresentative.  The  United  States  hss  sus- 
poided  the  talks  at  Mansanillo  and  has 
stepped  up  pressiirfs  sgalnst  Nicaragua. 
Recent  public  statements  suggest  that  the 
VA  govemment  may  be  seeing  cspltula- 
tlon  by  the  Sanrthilstss.  The  possiUllty  of  a 
much  more  Intense  war  In  Nicaragua,  tai- 
vidving  the  united  States  tauUrectly— and 
periiaps  evendiSBCtly— is  reaL 

Even  if  such'is  war  Is  avoided,  the  NIcara- 
guan Crisis  may  poison  U&-LaUn  American 
relations  and  undermtbe  efforts  to  resolve 
other  serloas  hemispheric  problems.  It  hss 
already  weakened  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  snd  the  Inter-AaMricsn 
Devdopment  Bank,  and  prompted  a  dial- 
Icnge  to  the  anthority  of  the  Worfd  Court. 
It  has  polarlaed  the  domestic  polities  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  It  has  distracted 
attentfcm.  eaperislly  tai  the  United  States, 
from  the  fundamental  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic crislB.  Most  lmp(»tsnt.  In  humsn 
teniM.  the  llgfatlng  in  Nicarsgua  has  killed 
snd  wounded  thoussnds.  digilsced  tens  of 
thoussnds  from  their  homes,  and  set  back 
the  country's  economy  by  a  decade  or  more. 

It  Is  Imperathre  that  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States.  Nfearsgua.  the  other  Central 
American  countries,  Cuba,  snd  the  Conto- 
dora  nations  work  to  fwge  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  the  struggles  in  Central  America. 

Last  Sunday's  deetlon  tai  El  Salvador 
shows  the  populsr  support  for  ftesident 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte's  dramatic  tailtlative 
to  open  a  dialogue  with  the  insurgent  left  at 
lA  Fshna.  Now  President  Duarte.  strength- 
ened by  these  elections,  should  move  vigor- 
ously toward  negotiation  In  this  eff rat,  he 
requires  the  strong  support  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  melons  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere. Tliese  iisgntlstlfins  must  be  more 
thsn  a  tactic  for  they  are  the  only  path  to 
lasting  peace  In  El  Salvador. 

With  regard  to  Nicaragua,  we  believe  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  peace 
before  a  wider  war  becomes  inevitable. 

1.  We  call  upon  the  governments  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  United  States  to  resume  tbdr 
bOateral  discussions. 

3.  We  ask  the  government  of  NIcarssua  to 
open  the  wsy  toward  national  reconciliation 
by  pursuiiw  a  dialogue  with  all  significant 
parties  a^io  seek  sn  end  to  the  dvfl  war  and 
by  providing  the  conditions  necessary  to 
hold  free  and  fair  dections  under  interna- 
tional superviskm. 

3.  We  ask  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  recognise,  ss  did  the  Kisstawar 
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Commission,  that  an  indigenous  revolution 
in  this  Hemimihere  can  be  compatible  with 
VA  national  security  and  with  hemispheric 
security,  and  to  refrain  from  interfering  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Nicaragua.  The 
United  States  and  the  otho'  countries  of  the 
Hemisphere  share  a  concern  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  a  Soviet  or  Cuban  military 
presence  In  the  Ameriess. 

4.  We  cell  upon  the  Contsdora  nations, 
meettaig  again  next  week,  to  persist  in  the 
difficult  task  of  negotiation,  and  to  recom- 
mit their  best  efforU  toward  designing  ip- 
giectlon  and  vCTification  provistons  that  can 
be  monlUned  and  enforced,  taking  Into 
proper  account  the  concerns  of  sll  parttes. 
We  caD  upon  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  snd  Nicsragua  to  commit  themsdves. 
tai  deed  snd  not  Just  In  word,  to  setive  sup- 
port for  the  Contadora  process  of  mediation 
and  for  a  negotiated  regional  settlement 

5.  Flnslly.  it  is  Imperstlve  that  the  govern- 
ments of  mcarsgua  snd  the  United  Ststes 
pledge  themsdves  not  only  to  the  principle 
but  to  the  practice  of  non-interventian.  The 
govemmoit  of  the  United  States  should 
dearly  renounce  idans— overt  or  covert, 
direct  or  taMttrect— to  renew  support  for  the 
mflttsry  snd  parsmilitary  activities  of  the 
Nicsraguan  taisurgents.  The  Nlcsragusn  gov- 
ernment should  dearly  renounce  all  support 
for  the  military  and  paramilitary  aettvtties 
of  the  taisurgents  in  El  Sslvsdor  and  else- 
where. There  win  be  no  peace  in  Central 
America  so  long  as  the  hemispheric  norm  of 
non-intervention  is  fknited  by  any  country.* 


NICARAGUA  AND  THE  LOSERS 
OF  THE  WORii) 

HON.  AIWYDtELAND 


lATIVSa 


in  TBI  Honss  or 

Thunday.  AprU  IS.  IMS 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  ^leaker.  five 
manbers  of  the  House  Permanent 
Sdect  Committee  on  Intdligence  re- 
cently visited  Hooduras.  Costa  Rica, 
and  Nicaragua.  The  delegation  had  an 
oKwrtunity  to  coBanUt  a  broad  and 
balanced  cross  section  of  the  various 
political  and  social  elementa  in  these 
countries.  The  delegaUoo's  dJsnisaions 
focused  on  the  impending  congression- 
al debate  oa  President  Reagan's  peace 
proposal  and  the  kmg  torn  goals  and 
policies  of  the  United  Statea  toward 
thatregiim. 

On  April  14  the  delegation  met  in 
Managua  with  NIcaraguan  Foreign 
Minister  Miguel  IVEsooto  to  exchange 
views  on  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  and  on 
goals  in  Central  America.  Foreign 
Minister  D'Bseoto  explained  that  this 
country  was  conducting  a  fragile  ex- 
periment and  that  the  UJB.  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  is  impeding  the  San- 
dinista  National  Uberatkm  Ffetmt  and 
Sandinista  dreams  for  Nicaragua.  Mr. 
I^Esooto  wmt  on  to  state  that  the 
Sandinista  dream  for  "democracy  in 
Nicaragua"  was  turning  into  "the  im- 
possible dream"  due  to  U.S.  intransi- 
genee.  In  response  to  Foreign  Minister 
D'Escoto's  statement.  Congressman 
Hbhht  Htsb  asked  if  the  Foreign  Mln- 
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liter  would  pennit  him  to  share  his 
thoochti  with  the  Foreign  mntater  re- 
gardtaf  UB.  Intcntlon  towmrd  Nicara- 
gua. I  think  CoogeHman  Htbb's  state- 
ment is  an  aeeurate  and  eloquent  re- 
fleetkm  qt  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  Coognas  with 
regard  to  mearagua.  and  for  that 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  ool- 
the  statement  Coogreasman 
HTDB  made  to  the  Foreign  IClnlater  of 
Iflcaragna  Just  5  days  ago. 
iSliBBStated: 

rbooto.  let  me  ahare 
with  yon  one  of  ny  faiilBVi.  To  rMprwil  to 

bow  you  view  llttte  tiny  Nieancaa  ea  a 
David  tednt  the  biwe  Tankee  Oolietb.  that 
ym  sre  etiUMliug  far  your  Independence 
which  ii  a  very  noble  Uiinc.  and  you  dont 
want  to  be  toM  wliat  to  do  no  aaatter  liow 
Mc  anybody  ia  and  I  can  undonatand  that. 
We  bad  that  in  our  btatocy  when  Great 
Britaki  was  the  aaother^  country  and  we 

But.  I  coavare  you  to  Cuba  your  model 
really.  I've  been  to  Cuba  and  I  thbik  thafa 
one  of  the  great  tragedtaa  of  our  era.  a  beau- 
tiful country,  beautiful  warm  people,  a 
country  that  has  for  M  years  been  in  erueh- 
taic  poverty  becauae  the  leader  has  thia  mee- 
aianie  view,  which  you  abare  end  your  junta 
ahaie  of  revolntian  without  trantlerB.  Now 
Mr.  Oaetro  bM  SIOM  troope  in  Africa  while 
ble  own  people  bave  to  ration  food,  riothlnt 
and  hmwinc  and  Uve  in  a  depreeeed.  leea 
than  third  werid  oandttcn.  The  Cuban 
poople  could  be  Uving  in  a  much  better  oon- 
ditlcB.  with  trade  with  the  Thilted  Statee. 
tourian.  and  auieb  friendlier  relatiCBe.  In- 
i  they  are  oppreeeed  and  rasriea»rt  and 
of  thfei  Mandet-Lenintet 
I  that  Cbatro  has  to  mraad  revolution. 
Now  you  people  tradeally  are  soinc  the 
I  way,  feared  for  conflict  inetead  of  de- 


headed  by  a 
laain— r.  that 
I  OB  it,  Henry  ClBMvao— a 
to  look  at  thia  whole 
Now  fcipat  the  past,  lefa  look  at 
today.  This  whole  area  needa  develoiment, 
tt  needa  Uiitaiiiit,  it  needa  people  to  put 
tai  with  the  bope  theyH  set  their 
back,  that  it  win  be  protected  and 
that  devidhopnmt  win  occur.  We  see  that 
hope  ta>  aU  the  other  countriee,  but  meara- 
gua baa  the  dream  of  Mr.  Castro,  that  you 
have  to  be  revointlaBary.  that  you  have  to 
gear  your  country  up  for  war.  for  eonfUet 

Sunly  you  ahould  know  thia.  becauee  I. 
with  Mr.  Cheney,  voted  to  give  you  $n  OBfl- 
Ucn  and  would  give  you  three  timee  that 
much  to  get  demuciacy  atartcd  down  here. 
But  Inatead  irttat  you  waqt  ia  your  revolu- 
tion. After  drfeating  BcoMas  yoor'revolu- 
at  over.  That  waa  only  the  firat 
NOW  you  bad  to  go  on  expanding 
with  Boere  revolutionary  fervor  to  your 
neighbors.  We  read,  we  know  what  win  aat- 
lafy  you.  You're  not  trying  to  develop  Nica- 
ragua, you  are  niwaianlf  evangellata  for 
Mahdnn-Leninian  and  that's  the  problem. 
It's  the  problem  with  Cuba  and  they  axe 
your  modri.  You've  got  8,000  Cubane  here, 
you  wool  take  our  Peace  Corpe.  but  you'U 
have  8.000  Cubana  and  Bnlgariana  and 
North  Kwrena  they  are  the  loeera  of  the 
world.  They  cant  feed  themedvee.  Why  la  It 
that  the  model  of  aorlallam  ia  your  model? 
Why  emiilat*'  Albania?  It's  Juat  nonaenael 
We  want  to  help  you.  we  want  to  be  friend* 
with  you,  we  want  peace,  we  doot  want  our 
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kida  or  your  kida  kmed.  We  want  peaeel  But. 
how  do  you  have  peace  with  a  neighbor  that 
wanta  to  eipwt  philoaophy  that  eatin- 
gulsheB  freedCB?  Dont  teU  me  that  you're  a 
Uttle  democracy.  You're  not  a  democracy, 
you  have  no  treedam  of  pram,  you  have  no 
freedom  of  poWleal  saaocistiMH.  It  Is  and 
that  you  are  ehooalnf  a  path  that  can  only 
mean  more  auffaelnc  and  privation  for  the 
country  you  profem  to  love. 

I  truly  believe  that  Mr.  HtsTs  state- 
ment is  an  accurate  refleetkm  of  the 
goals  and  aspirations  of  the  Dhlted 
States  toward  all  of  Central  America. 

Upon  leaving  Nicaragua  the  delega- 
tioa  stated  that,  "the  United  States 
must  continue  to  aastot  the  countries 
and  the  region  In  reaching  a  just,  last- 
ing, and  verlflahle  peace,"  and  that 
"this  peace  must  produce  political  and 
economic  progreas  wOl  fuU  recognition 
of  human  ritfits  and  freedoms." 

The  President's  program  wlU  do  just 
that  The  President  asked  that  both 
sides  lay  down  their  arms  and  accept 
church  mediated  talks  on  Intematlim- 
any  supervised  elections  and  on  an  end 
to  repression  of  church,  preas  and  Indi- 
vidual rights.  These  are  goals  we  all 
should  agree  upon,  and  these  are  goals 
we  all  should  support.  With  anything 
less,  we  must  resolve  ourselves  to  ac- 
cepting more  Communist  aggreaslon 
and  new  Marxist  states  on  our  south- 
em  border.* 


Apnl  18, 1985 
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TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  TO 
THE  RETIREMENT  EQUIT7  ACT 
OF  1984 


HON.  DAN  ROSIlNKOWSia 


ornxnou 


.TTvn 


nr  TBI  Hooss  or 

Thunday.  AprU  18.  IMS 

•  Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Streak- 
er, tl|e  text  of  the  legislation  making 
technical  corrections  to  the  Retire- 
ment Equity  Act  of  1084.  which  I  In- 
troduced today,  together  with  my  oo- 
leagues,  Bfr.  Duwcair,  Mr.  Clat,  and 
Mrs.  RoPKBiA.  f dUows: 
HJi.  alio 
Be  U  emaetti  by  tht  Senate  and  Houte  of 
JtepmeateMcca  oj  dke  C/aUetf  State*  </ 
itmertea  in  Congrut  aawwMrtt 


ariM4Cooc. 


Except  aa  otherwiee  eipremly  provided, 
whenever  In  thia  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  la  expreastd  tai  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  a  eectlon  or  other  pro- 
viaion,  the  reference  ahaU  be  ronaidered  to 
be  made  to  a  aeeticB  or  other  proviaioo  of 
the  mtemal  Revenue  Code  of  1M4. 


IM 


aac  t  nanncAL  ooaaacnoNB  TO  m 
Msirr  BQDirr  ACT  or  iMi 

(a)  AmanaisaTS  Rblatbd  to  Sacnom 
Aim  803  or  IBS  Act.— 

(DTsaAnnmc 

(A)  Amjuauai  or 
coao.— Fuagraph  (4)  of  aectico  411(d)  (re- 
lating to  claaa-year  plana)  la  ammrtfd  to 
read  aa  f ollowa: 

"(4)  CLAaS-TlAB  nAMa.— 

"(A)  In  aaasBAL.— The  requlrementa  of 
lubeectlon  (aXS)  ahaU  be  treated  aa  aatiafled 
tn  the  caae  of  a  ciaaa-year  plan  if  such  plan 


providee  that  100  percent  of  each  empioy- 
tm'*  light  to  or  derived  from  the  ccntrilm- 
ticna  of  the  employer  on  the  eaaployee'S 
behalf  with  reapect  to  any  plan  year  are 
nonforfeitable  not  later  than  when  aoeh 
participant  waa  performing  aervicea  for  the 
employer  aa  of  the  dose  of  each  of  5  plan 
yean  (whether  or  not  ccasecutive)  after  the 
plan  year  for  which  the  ccntributlona  were 


"(B)  S-rsAB  sasAB  n  asavicB.— For  pur- 
I  of  aobparagraph  (A)  If — 

"(I)  any  ccntrtbutiooa  are  made  on  behalf 
of  a  participant  with  reepect  to  any  plan 
year,  and 

"(U)  before  aucta  participant  meeU  the  re- 
qulmnenta  of  aubparagraph  (A)  auch  par- 
ticipant waa  not  performing  aeiiitaa  for  the 
employer  aa  of  the  close  of  ead>  of  any  5 
ccasecutive  plan  years  after  audi  plan  year. 

then  the  plan  may  provide  that  the  partid- 
pant  forfdta  any  right  to  or  derived  from 
the  cootrflmtiona  made  with  reapect  to  auch 
plan  year. 

"(C)  Cuua-TiAa  nAa.— For  purpoem  of 
thia  aactlon.  the  term  'daaa-yaar  pten' 
meana  a  profit^haring.  atoefc  booua,  or 
money  purchase  plan  which  provideB  for  the 
aeparate  ncoforfeltablUty  of  employeee' 
righta  to  or  derived  from  the  oontrilNitloaa 
for  each  plan  year." 

(B>  AMsaaaisaT  or  aaxsA.— nuagrapb  (8) 
of  eectlon  808(c>  of  the  employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  la  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  f oUowk 

"(SKA)  The  requlrementa  of  aubaectioo 
(aX8)  ahaU  be  treated  aa  aatiafied  tai  the 
caae  of  a  daaa-year  plan  if  auch  plan  pro- 
videe that  100  percent  of  each  employee'a 
rl^t  to  or  derived  from  the  contributioaa  of 
the  employer  on  the  emidoyee'a  behalf  with 
reaperti  to  any  plan  year  are  nonf orf dtatale 
not  later  than  iriien  auch  participant  waa 
performing  aervicea  for  the  employer  aa  of 
the  doee  of  each  of  8  plan  yean  (whether  or 
not  consecutive)  after  the  plan  year  for 
whkh  the  contributioos  were  made. 

"(B)  For  purpoeee  of  aubparagraph  (A) 
If- 

"(I)  any  ocntrlbutiona  are  made  on  behalf 
of  a  participant  with  reepect  to  any  plan 
year,  and 

"(II)  before  auch  participant  meeta  the  re- 
qulrementa of  aubparagrapb  (A),  audi  par- 
ticipant waa  not  pal ormtng  aeivicee  for  the 
employer  aa  of  the  doee  of  each  of  any  5 
ooneecutlve  plan  yeara  after  auch  plan  year, 

then  the  plan  may  provide  that  the  partid- 
pant  forfdta  any  right  to  or  derived  from 
the  contributlona  made  with  reepect  to  auch 
plan  year. 

"(C)  For  purpoeee  of  thia  part,  the  term 
'daaa-year  plan'  means  a  profit-sharing, 
atock  bonua,  or  money  purchase  plan  which 
provides  for  the  eeparate  nonfOTf eitabiUty 
of  employeee'  ri^ta  to  or  derived  from  the 
contributioaa  for  each  plan  year." 

(C)  Bffstins  BATS.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  thia  paragraph  ahaU  apply  to  con- 
tributlona made  for  plan  yean  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act; 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  a  plan  deecribed 
In  aeetkm  803(b)  of  the  Retirement  Equity 
Act  of  1984.  auch  amendmenta  ahaU  not 
apply  to  any  plan  year  to  which  Uie  amend- 
menta made  by  auch  Act  do  not  apply  by 
reason  of  auch  eectlon  803(b). 

(3)  CooaoniATiOB  waa.  ldmt  bum  tbbat- 
HxiiT.— Subeection  (e)  of  aeetkm  403  (reUt- 
ing  to  tax  on  lump  sum  distributlona)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
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(8)  TteATMsaT  c  r  roTsaruL  roroBS  vasr- 


mo.— 

"(A)  IB  QBif  >i  >-For  purpoeee  of  deter- 
mining whether  ady  dlatribution  which  be- 
comea  payable  to  ue  recipient  on  account 
of  the  employee'a  Separation  for  eervice  ia  a 
lump  aum  dlrtributioa,  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  employee  ahaU  be  determined 
without  regard  to<  any  Intrtaat  in  veating 
whicb  may  occur  If  the  employee  ia  re-em- 
ployed by  the  employer. 

"(B)  RaCATTOBB  i$  CBBTAIB  CASSS.— If— 

"(I)  an  amount  ■  treated  aa  a  lump  aum 

dlatribution  by  reason  of  aubparagraph  (A). 

f    "(U)   the   employee   makea  an  eleetloa 

'  under  paragraph  (4KB)  with  remeet  to  auch 

distribution:  I 

"(ill)  the  employee  Is  aubaequently  re-em- 
ployed by  the  empmyer  and 

"(iv)  aa  a  reeult  of  aervioee  performed 
After  being  ao  re-dnpleyed.  there  ia  an  In- 
creaae  In  the  empleyee's  veating  for  ben^ta 
accrued  liefore  the  aeparation  referred  to  in 
aubparagraph  (A). 

under  regulatloaa  breecribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  tax  Imrtsnl  by  tbla  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  (In  which  the  increaar  tai 
veating  flrat  occui^)  ahaU  be  increaaed  by 
the  reduction  In  tax  which  reaulted  from 
the  election  referred  to  tai  clauee  (U)  (and 
auch  election  ahaf  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purpoeei  of  determining  whether 
the  employee  may  make  another  dectioa 
under  paragraph  (4xB)). 

"(C)  Vsamw.— Ftir  purpoeee  of  thia  para- 
srmph  the  term  'veating*  means  the  ptntioo 
of  the  accrued  boieflta  doived  fTom  em- 
ployer contributlona  to  which  the  partid- 
pant  haa  a  nonforfeitable  right" 

(8)  IteATMBBT  or  WITHDBAWAL  OT  BUITOA- 
TOBT  OOBTBIBUTIOBp.- 

(A)  AUBBMlSBTl    or     nmOaiAL     BBVBrUB 

coDB.-ClauBe  (U)  of  aecUon  411(a)(8XD)  (re- 
lating to  withdrawal  of  mandatory  oontribu- 
ttona)  ia  amended  py  atrlking  out  "any  one- 
year  break  In  service"  and  Inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  period;  of  5  oonaecutive  1-year 
breaka  tai  aervioe." 

(B)  AuBBMiswr  lor  biba.— aaaae  (U)  of 
aection  a08(aX8Xl))  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Inoooie  Security  Act  of  1974  ia 
amended  by  atrikiag  out  "any  l-yaar  break 
tai  eervice"  and  taiierting  tai  Ueu  thereof  "a 
period  of  5  conascuttve  l-yesr  breaka  tai 
service". 

(4)  PABTICirATlda  bbqdibbwbbis  ubbbi 
sncrunxD  xwrLotsB  pbubiobb.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  aectltaa  408(kX8)  (retating  to 
participation  requwementa)  la  amended  by 
atrtidng  out  "age  88"  and  Inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "age  31".    i 

(b)  AMBBBIIBIRB  KlBLATBD  TO  SBCHOBS  108 

ABB  308  or  TBB  Acri— 
(1)  CLABincAnoB  o    . 

MBBT  SnaVIVOB  ABkuiTT  IB  CASS  OV 
BATKO  VBSTSB  rABTI^ABT.— 

(A)  Ambbbmbbt;  or    ibtsbiui.    

COBB.— Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  417(c)  (de- 
fining qualified  preretirement  aurvlvor  an- 
nuity) la  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowiog  new  aentence:  "In  the 
caae  of  an  taidivl4ial  who  aeparated  from 
aervice  before  the  date  of  auch  taidividual'a 
death,  aubparagngifh  (AXUXI)  ahaU  not 
apply." 

(B)  AuBBimsBT  br  xbiba.— Paragrsph  (1) 
of  aection  305(e)  Of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (defining 
qualified  prereUrnient  survivor  annuity)  la 
amended  by  ad^Un^  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aentence:  "In  the  caae  of  an 
Individual    who    s^iarated    from 


before  the  date  oi 


subparagraph  (AXfXI)  ahaU  not  apply.' 


such  taidividual'a  death. 


(3)   CuuancATKm   or 

BUISS.— 

(A)  AMBBsaitBTa   or   onxBBi 


riAB 


(I)  Subdauae  (m)  of  aection 
401(aKllXBNlii)  (rdatlng  to  plana  to  which 
requlrementa  of  Joint  and  survivor  annuity 
and  preretirement  aurvlvor  aimulty  apply) 
la  ■iM»M««»«i  by  atrlking  out  "Indirect  traiw- 
feree"  and  tawerttng  tai  lieu  thereof  "tauUrect 
transferee  (In  a  transfer  after  December  81, 
1984)". 

(II)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aection  401(aXll) 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtag  new  aentence:  "Clauae  (ilixm) 
ahaU  apply  only  with  revect  to  the  trana- 
f erred  aaaeta  If  the  plan  aeparately  aocounta 
for  aaaeta  and  any  income  thereform." 

(B)  AHsnaBBis  or  busa. — 

(i)  Ctause  (ill)  of  aection  SOMbXlXC)  of 
the  Bn^oyee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  ia  smended  by  striking  out  "a 
transferee"  snd  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
direct  or  indirect  transferee  (In  a  transfer 
after  Pffifmb^  81, 1984)". 

(U)  Faragrsidi  (1)  of  section  305(b)  of  such 
Act  is  smsnded  by  Bddtaig  at  the  end  thereof 
the  fonowtng  new  sentence:  "Clause  (iil)  of 
aubpsrsgrsph  (C)  shsU  apply  only  with  re- 
ject to  the  transferred  asseta  if  the  plan 
aeparatdy  aecounta  for  aaaeta  and  any 
bieome  therefrom." 

(8)    CLABmCATIOB    OT    OOOBBIBATIOW    BB- 

TWBsa  qoAuriB  jomx  abb  amvivoB  abbd- 

ITT  ABB  ODAUriB  rSSBSTI  BSMSBT  SUBVIVOB 


oaBB.-Clauae  (1)  of  aection  401(aXllXA)  ia 
""■Mill  by  striking  out  "who  retires  under 
tbe  plan"  said  taiaerting  tai  lieu  thereof  "who 
doea  iMit  die  before  tlie  annuity  atartlng 
date". 

(B)  i^""— ■■■  or  BBisA.— Farsgrsidi  (1) 
of  aeetlan  30Ma)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment IncooM  Security  Act  of  1974  ia  amend- 
ed by  atrHdng  out  "who  retiree  under  the 
plan"  and  taiaertiiig  tai  lieu  thereof  "who 
doea  not  die  before  tbe  anntdty  atarting 
date". 

(4)  RanuissaiBT  or  stousal  oobbbbt  p(» 


(A) 


(i)  Puagraph  (1)  of  section  417(a)  U 
*"fifHtiB  by  strfldng  out  "snd"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A),  by  atrlUng  out  the  period 
at  the  and  of  aubparagraph  (B)  and  inaert- 
taig  tai  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  addtaig  at 
the  end  thoeof  the  following  new  aubpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  the  plan  providea  that  no  portion  of 
any  partldpant'a  accrued  benefit  may  be 
as  security  for  sny  losn  unlem  the 
of  the  participant  (If  any)  conaenta 
In  writing  to  such  use." 

(U)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  417  U  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraph  (S)  aa  para- 
graidi  (8)  and  by  inaerting  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  DnxBxsuTioas  sr  bbasob  or  sscdbrt 
iBissasis.- If  the  use  of  any  partldpant'a 
accrued  benefit  aa  aecurity  for  a  loan  meeta 
the  requlrementa  of  subeection  (aXlXC). 
nothtav  in  thia  aectiim  ahaU  prevent  any 
diatributloa  required  by  reaaon  of  a  faflure 
to  comply  with  the  teima  of  auch  loan." 

(B)  Af  Tr"— ""  or  B!»T««  — 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  305(c)  of  the 
EBuiloyee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  ia  amended  by  atriktaig  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  aubparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  tai  lieu  thereof  ",  snd".  snd  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
aubparacraph: 
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"(C)  the  plan  providea  that  no  portion  of 
any  partldpant'a  accrued  benefit  may  be 
used  as  security  for  any  loan  unlem  the 
qiouse  of  the  participant  (If  any)  consenta 
In  writing  to  such  use." 

"(U)  Section  386  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subaertlon  (J)  as  subsection 
(k)  and  by  taiaerting  after  aubaecticn  (I)  the 
following  new  aubaection' 

"(j)  If  the  use  of  any  partldpant'a  accrued 
lienefit  as  security  for  a  loan  meeta  the  re- 
qulrementa of  subsectloo  (cXlXC).  nothing 
In  this  aection  ahaU  prevent  any  diatributlco 
required  by  reaaon  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terma  iA  auch  loan." 

"(C)  Eriatms  baibb.— 

"(i)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thia  para- 
grairti  ahaU  apply  with  reapect  \f  loans 
made  after  April  18. 1985. 

"(11)  In  the  caee  of  any  loan  which  waa 
made  on  or  before  April  18, 1965,  and  wbidi 
la  aecured  by  a  portion  of  the  partldpant'a 
accrued  benefit,  nothing  in  the  amendmenta 
made  by  aectlcna  108  and  308  of  the  Retire- 
ment Equity  Act  (tf  1964  diaU  prevent  any 
dlatribution  required  by  reaaon  of  a  fSflure 
to  comidy  with  the  tersas  of  auch  loan. 

"(Ill)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
any  loan  whldi  is  reviaed.  extended,  re- 
newed or  renegotiated  after  April  18,  1965, 
ahaU  be  treated  as  made  after  April  18, 1965. 

(5)  CLABinCATIOB  OT  BOIICa  BBUUIBSMBBT 
BOB  IBrnVlBUAIS  RIBBB  Am  ASB  SS.— 

(A)  An^^Mimmi      or     BBXSBBAL     BSVSBUS 

OOBB.— Paragraph  (B)  of  aescMoo  417(aX8) 
(relating  te  plan  to  provide  written  explana- 
tlcna)  la  idlaided  by  atrikliw  out  "tai  whidi 
the  partidpaht  attalna  age  88"  and  tawertlng 
tai  Ueu  thereof ^tai  whidi  the  partidpa^  at- 
taina  age  85,  or.  If  later,  within  a  reaaonablr 
period  after  the  participant  la  hired.". 

(B)  AmBimsBT  or  bbisa.— Subpsrsgraph 
(B)  of  aection  306(cX8)  of  the  Bnployee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  ia 
M*"*™**^  by  atriUng  out  "in  whidi  the  par- 
ticipant attaina  age  88"  and  taiaerting  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "in  whidi  the  participant  attaina 
age  85,  or  If  later,  within  a  reasonslde 
pertod  after  the  participant  is  hhed,". 

BAHOBB.— 

(A)  AMBBUaiBBT     Ot     IBIiSSai      BBVBOBB 

ooDB.— Subparagnph  (A)  of  aacttoa 
417(aX3)  (rdatlng  to  lequtaement  that 
mouee  conaent  to  election)  ia  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(AXi)  the  90use  of  the  participant  con- 
aenta In  writtaig  to  audi  election.  (ID  auch 

not  be  changed  without  apoussl  coascat  (or 
the  conaent  of  the  apouae  pennlta  deaigna- 
tiona  of  benefidsrles  by  the  partidpant 
witiumt  any  requirement  of  further  omsent 
by  the  90use),  snd  (iU)  the  apouse'a  consent 
a^nowledgea  the  effect  of  audi  decticb 
and  li  slliirssritl  fir  a  plan  ifiiirsfntsflTr  or 
a  notary  piddle,  or". 

(B)  4— ■■"'■■I  or  BBISA. — Subparagraph 
(A)  of  aeetlan  306(cX3)  of  the  nnployee  Re- 
tirement Inccoie  Security  Act  of  1974  ia 
atiMtviart  to  read  aa  f (dlowc 

"(AXI)  the  apouae  of  the  participant  coo- 
aenta  In  writing  to  auch  election.  (U)  auch 
election  dedgnatea  a  benefldary  which  may 
not  be  changed  without  apoussl  ooasent  (or 
the  consent  of  the  apouse  permlta  deaignsr 
tlona  of  benefldarlea  by  the  partidpanta 
without  any  requirement  of  further  conaent 
by  the  apouae).  and  (Ui)  the  mouae'a  cooaent 
acknowledgee  the  effect  of  suCb  dection 
and  la  witneeaed  by  a  plan  reprretntatlve  or 
a  notary  puUlc.  or". 

(C)  EriM-iivA  BATB.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  thia  paragraph  shall  apply  to  dec- 
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aftCT  tte  date  of  Um  •mustment 


417(»)  to 
I  MKaXUr 
In    Iteu    Ibcreof    "MCtion 
40U»Mlir. 

(B>  PWivaph  (1>  of  aacaoB  41T(e)  !■ 
■■— >*r*  bu  lUlktiic  oat  "mrrlvar  aiiiialty 
or  tiM  Uf e  or  in  tbo  mattor  preeedtaic  aub- 
(A)  and  ft— ^«'y  la  Ura  thereof 
iBBaity  Ite  the  Ufa  tf". 
<C)  Subpar^raph  (B)  of  aecttai  4U(bX3) 
la  iiaeniieil  taF  atriktac  oat  "ae  defined  In 
aeetian  401(aMllXOXIIir  and  tnaarttaw  In 
lieu  thereof '^  dettaed  In  eeetkn  4ir'. 

(e)  AHiwawawia  n a  10  amenoma  104 

I  or  1^  Act.— 
(1)  TaatniBR  or  ovalifib  WMuaiic  as- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mootb  period"  and  Inaertlnc  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  IS-month  period  deecrtbed  In  dauae 

<IT)  Subparacraph  (H)  of  aaetloo  M«dXS) 
of  aueh  Aet  la  aaaended  br  artdtac  *t  the  end 
there  of  tha  toOovInc  BOW  dMM: 

(V)  For  porpoaaa  of  thli  anbpangraph.  the 
l«-BHBth  period  deaerlbid  in  the  dauae  to 
the  l*-iMnth  period  beginning  with  the 
date  oo  which  the  fint  paymmt  would  be 
required  to  be  made  under  the 


iTioa  wm  ooAunB  rum  aa- 
Bertlcn  401  la  amended  by  ra- 
the eubeeetloB  relating  to 
aa  robaertlnn  (n)  and  bf 

(1)  the  following  new  aub- 


Apnll8,1985 


(» 


ref( 
aftar 


treated  aa  dlatrtbrtee)  la  amidad  by  atilk- 
iiw  out  "the  altamata  pajroe  aboD  be  treat- 
ed" and  Imarthw  fta  Ueu  thereof  "any  alter- 
nate payee  who  la  the  90am  or  former 
of  the  parttalpaBt  ahaU  be  treated". 


(m)  OoomiuTioa  Wim  QDAuma  Do- 

>umn.— The  Secretary 

aneh  regulattaia  aa  may  be 

to  coordinate  the  lequliamenta  of 

40UaXlSXB)  and  414(p)  (and  the 

regulattaia  Imued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

thereunder)  with  the  other  profMoaa  of 

thlB  chapter." 

<4) 

(A) 


(B)  of  aecttai  414(pX7) 

to  attamate  payee  If 

I  to  be  qualified 


(II) 


(I)  by  alrlkliw  out  "10  monthe"  and  ineert- 
•  m  hen  thereof  "the  lO-aaonth  period  de- 
rlbad  tai  anbparagnph  (BT.  and 
(U)  by  atrlkliw  out  "plua  any  Intereet" 
In  Ueu  thereof  "IndudIng  any 


(C)  of  eeetlon  414<pX7) 


(I)  by  atrlUng  out  "M  BBOothe"  and  tataert- 
taw  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  lOngaoath  period  de- 
aeribed  In  aubparagnph  (K)".  and 

(O)  by  atrlUng  out  "plua  any  Intereet" 
and  «~«'«*^  In  Ueu  thereof  "Induding  any 
Intereet". 

(Ul)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  aecttai  414(pX7) 
la  aiiMnrtnrt  by  atifklng  out  "the  Ig-nMoth 
period"  and  iiwiilliw  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
IS-moath  period  deecrlberl  tn  aubparagraph 
(KT. 

(It)  Pangrapb  (7)  of  aecttai  41«lp)  la 
aiimnilart  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  anbpoiagraph: 

"(B)      Oamainuxiow      or      la-Hown 

rmoai Por  purpoaea  of  thla  paragraph. 

the  IS-flMnth  period  deecribed  In  thla  aub- 
paragraph la  the  Ig-mooth  period  bcgtamlng 
with  the  date  on  which  the  flrat  payment 
would  be  required  to  be  made  under  the  do- 


(I)  Subparagraph  (7)  of  aecttai  40a(aX0) 
la  Tir— "**^  by  atrlUng  out  "paragraph 
(SXAr  and  Inaerttng  In  Ueu  thereof  "pars- 
graph  (ft)". 

(tt)  Oaive  (I)  of  eeetlon  414(pXlXB)  la 
«i»jwMt«.t  by  Btriklng  out  "to  a  apouee,"  and 
Ineertlng    In    Ueu    thereof    "to   a   apouee. 


(Ul)  Oauae  (I)  of  aecttai  414(pX6XA)  la 
«»>i».t«ii  igr  striking  out  "any  other  alter- 
nate payee"  and  ineertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"eadi  alternate  payee". 

(hr)  Subparagraph  (B>  of  aecttai  414(pX») 
la  »■«—««■■*  by  atriking  out  "the  aunrtring 
apoiMe"  and  Imertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
aurvlTtng  former  apouae". 

(T)  Subeectlon  (p>  of  eecttai  414  la  amend- 
ed by  atrOdng  out  the  laat  aantence  of  para- 
graph (ft),  by  redeelgnating  paragraph  (0)  aa 
paragraph  (10).  and  by  Inanting  after  para- 
graph (ft)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(ft)  WAzna  or  cBoani  annnono*  as- 


(B)  Amnaiawn  or  aoa*. — 

(I)  Oaoaa  (tt)  of  aecttai  aOft(dXSXH)  of 
the  Bnployee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  lftT4  la  amended- 

(I)  by  atrlkliw  out  "1ft  months"  and  Inaert- 
bw  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Ift-month  period  de- 
ecribed In  dauae  (vr.  and 

(II)  by  atrOdng  out  "plua  any  Intereet" 
and  Inanrting  In  lieu  thereof  "Including  any 
intereet". 

(tt)  Clauee  (Ul)  of  aecttai  a00(dX3XH)  of 
aueh  Act  ta  amended— 

(D  by  atriking  out  "18  montha"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Ift-month  period  de- 
aMbed  in  dauae  (t)".  and 

(II)  by  atriking  out  "plus  any  Interest" 
and  Ineertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "induding  any 
Intereet". 

(Ul)  dauae  (iv)  of  eeetlon  aoo<dXtXH)  of 
aueh  Act  la  amended  by  atriking  out  "the  1ft- 


"(A)  III  aanui.-With  reepect  to  the  re- 
quireeaenta  of  iubeerttai  (a)  or  (k)  of  aec- 
ttai 401  which  prohibit  payment  of  beneftta 
before*  termination  of  employnient,  a  plan 
ahan  not  be  treated  aa  falling  to  meet  aueh 
requiramenta  aolely  by  reaaon  of  paymenta 
to  an  alternate  payee  pursuant  to  a  quaU- 
fled  domeatlc  rdattaia  order. 

"(B)  WAiraa  tfPLoa  oult  ir  nuaawr 
▼ALUB  or  PATMBna  Doaa  no*  buob 
ta.a«e.— Sttbparagra^  (A)  ahaU  not  apidy 
with  raapeet  to  paymenta  to  an  alternate 
payee  puranant  to  a  qualified  domeatit  rela- 
tiooa  order  If  the  preeent  value  of  the  pay- 
menta to  aueh  payee  purauant  to  aueh  order 
exceed  ftS.SOO. 

"(C)  Paaaaai  talub.— Par  purpoaea  of  aub- 
paragraph (B),  the  preeent  ralue  ahaU  be 

"(i)  aa  of  the  date  of  the  firet  payment  to 
the  alternate  payee  pursuant  to  aueh  order. 


"(U)  by  naing  an  intereet  rate  not  greater 
than  the  intereet  rate  which  would  be  uaed 
(aa  of  the  date  of  audi  flrat  payment)  by  the 
Penalan  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  for 
purpoeea  of  determining  the  preeent  value 
of  a  lump  awm  distribution  on  plan  termina- 
ttaL" 

(B)  AMsmmsirra  or  oua/L- 

(1)  Clauae  (U)  of  eeetlon  a00(dXSXP)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 


iJSAJ.AVA    ^:^3T^d^ 


of  1074  to  amended  by  atriking  out  "the 
foroMr  apouee"  an  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  aurrivliv  former  apaamr. 

(U)  SubdaiMO  (I)  of  aecttai  a00(dXftXOXI) 
of  aueh  Act  to  aaaaBded  by  atrlUng  out  "any 
other  alternate  payee"  and  Ineertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "each  altamate  payee". 

(d)  AMBnMBRa  Rauna  to  Sacnoii  307 
omnAcr.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  eeetlon  403(f>  (relat- 
ing to  written  wrplanattai  to  reeiplenta  of 
dtotrlbutlOB  eUgfble  for  roOovar  treatment) 
to  amended  by  atrikhw  out  "qualified  roU- 
over  diatrlbattai"  and  Ineerttaig  m  Ueu 
thereof  "digibie  rollover  dtatrlbuttai". 

(8)  Paragraph  (3)  of  eeetlon  403(f)  to 
mm„mmAmA  io  read  oa  follows: 

"(3)  Darannoas.- for  purpoaee  of  thto 


"(A) 

The  term  'eUglble  rollover  dtatrlbuUon' 
means  any  dtatrlbuttai  any  portion  of 
whldi  may  be  e«duded  from  gram  tneome 
under  auheecttai  (aXft)  of  thto  section  or 
aubeerttai  (aX4)  of  aecttai  403  If  trane- 
f erred  to  an  dlglble  retirement  plan  In  ao- 
!  with  the  requlramente  of  euch  aub- 


:  PLUi.— The  term 
plan'  haa  the  saeaning 
given  each  term  by  subssetlaB(aXSXBXIv)." 

ns  Act.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  304(g)  of 
the  Bmployoe  Retlrament  Ineome  Security 
Act  of  1074  to  amended  by  etrlking  out  "eee- 
tlon 303(cXft)"  and  iMertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"aecttai  303(cXft)  or  4301". 

(f)  AMBnaoBRs  Rauins  to  Skiioii  303 
ornsAcT.- 

(1)  Subeectlon  (c>  of  aecttai  303  of  the  Re- 
tirement Bquity  Act  of  1*04  (rdatlng  to 
tranalttaial  nile  for  requirement  of  Joint 
and  aurvlvor  annuity  and  preretirement  eur- 
rivor  annuity)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  BUMOUTiow  or 


raa.^ 

"(A)  In  eonBAL— In  the  ease  of  a  partld- 
pant  dtacribeil  In  paitgraph  (3).  the  amount 
of  any  death  benefit  (other  than  a  qualified 
Joint  and  aurvlvor  annuity  or  a  qualified 
preretirement  aurvlvor  annuity)  payaUe  to 
any  benefldary  ahall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  payable  to  the  aurvtving  apouae  of 
aueh  participant  by  reason  of  paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  Srouas  mat  waivb  raovmom  or 
PAaAOBAm  4s>.— In  the  case  of  any  partld- 
pant  deecribed  In  paragraph  (3).  the  aurvlv- 
ing  apouae  of  aueh  participant  may  waive 
the  provlataia  of  paragraph  (3).  Sndi  waiver 
ahall  be  made  on  or  before  the  doee  of  the 
first  plan  year  to  which  the  amenknents 
made  by  thto  Act  apply.  Such  a  waiver  shaU 
not  be  treated  aa  a  transfer  of  property  for 
purpoeea  of  chapter  13  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue code  of  1904  and  ahaU  not  be  treated  aa 
an  aaalgnment  or  alienation  for  purpoaee  of 
eecttai  401(aX13)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19ft4  or  aection  306(d)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1074." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aection  303(eX3> 
of  the  Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1004  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  certain  partidpanta  who 
perform  aervlcee  on  or  after  January  1. 
1070)  to  amended  by  atriking  out  "In  the 
first  plan  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"in  any  plan  year". 


nc  a.  BPracnvB  dais. 

Except  aa  otherwise  provided  in  section  3 
of  thto  Act,  any  amendment  made  by  aection 
3  of  thto  Act  ahaU  take  take  effect  aa  If  In- 
duded  in  the  provtoion  of  the  Retirement 
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Equity  Act  of  lOft'  I 
ment  rehttea.* 


to  which  such  amend- 


OOMP. 


'Auks] 


LE  WORTH 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

orcauroBiiiA 
n  THX  Hoirai  0r 


Thunday,  April  IS.  1U5 
•  Mr.  SHUlfWAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
dlstregsed  over  the  shortalslitediMH  of 
(xnnparable  worth  advocates  who  have 
sought  to  foist  ihelr  opinkna  of  the 
wage  gap  on  th4  Amerkmn  public  by 
insisting  upon  a  ptudy— baaed  on  com- 
parable  worth— «f  sex  dlacrliiiinatkm 
In  the  Federal  wprk  force.  Ttaeoe  pro- 
ponenta'  well  Intentloned  but  faulty 
arguments  straih  the  meanlns  of 
equality,  and  they  wlstakeiUy  oeek  to 
make  changes  in  the  »»mlin«  ggp 
numbers  without,  treating  the  undeiiy- 
ins  causes  of  wige  diqiarlty.  Ikiact- 
ment  of  comparanle  worth  ndgftt  weU 
eliminate  the  w^ge  gap.  but  it  would 
just  as  certainly  Eliminate  the  meehar 
nism  which  provides  the  only  Just  and 
fair  evaluation  |of  wortli:  the  free 
market  system. 

The  foundatioii  of  the  comparable 
worth  theory  is  built  upon  two  faulty 
presumptions:  (1  )i  the  only  explanation 
of  the  wage  tKpU  aex  discrimination, 
and  (2)  each  Job  has  a  measurable  eco- 
nomic worth  which  can  be  logleally 
and  obJecUvely  determined.  IXHth 
regard  to  the  f ii«t  misunderstandinc. 
it  is  a  fact  thait.  accordinc  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  women 
have  earned  (»ily  between  61  and  97 
percent  as  muchj  as  men  during  the 
past  S  years.  Nearly  half  of  aU  women 
workers  are  clusuaed  into  M  of  the 
Bureau's  440  occupations.  But  unmen- 
tioned  by  proponents  of  "'*"panMr 
worth  is  the  fact  jthat,  despite  modem 
changes  allowing  fereater  opportunities 
for  women  to  paitidpate  in  the  work- 
force, the  habit4  and  tendencies  of 
women  as  a  grou^  with  respect  to  on- 
ployment  are  significantly  different 
from  men. 

For  example,  women  stiU  obtain 
fewer  advanced  degrees  than  men  and 
tend  to  acquire  ttalem  in  fields  with  less 
eamlnga  potoitia^  women  work  an  av- 
erage of  35.7  houiTB  a  week,  compared 
to  44  for  men;  thOy  are  11  times  more 
likely  to  leave  tqe  work  force  before 
retirement  than  imen;  and  they  are 
more  willing  to  t|«de  off  higher  pay 
for  other  perceived  benefits,  that  is. 
greater  flexibllitifl  for  entry  and  exit 
from  the  w(m^  fbrce.  and  sedentary 
indoor  work.  IntoresUngly.  the  wage 
gap  is  virtually  elftnlnated  when  wages 
of  males  and  femkles  with  equivalent 
education,  senioriiy.  hours  cm  the  job. 
and  other  factors  Unrelated  to  diserim- 
ination  are  compafred.  a  fact  that  may 
be  attributed  to  a  c(»nbination  of  the 
free  market  sysiem  and  the  laws 
which  prohibit  wo^en  from  being  paid 
different  salaries  than  men  simply  be- 
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cause  of  their  sex.  Thus,  sex  discrimi- 
nation may  be  considered  one  factor  of 
wage  disparity,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  fOct<v. 

Additionally,  there  is  no  inherent 
economic  worth  to  a  Job.  Worth  is  an 
elusive  concept  which  constantly 
changes  because  of  eonnietition,  con- 
sumer preferences,  individual  merit  or 
eiqieitenoe.  new  technology,  or  other 
market  forces.  Simply  put.  different 
jobs,  such  as  electronic  engineers  and 
nurses,  truckdrivers  and  secretaries. 
are  not  equal:  they  may  or  may  not  be 
of  equal  worth  to  the  public,  but  such 
decisions  cannot  be  made  by  rtther  in- 
dividuals <»■  the  Oovemment  because 
of  their  inherent  subjecttveneas.  Com- 
parable worth  advocates  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  only  taiaXian  to 
wage  disparity  is  to  establish  a  Oov- 
erament-oontroUed  regulatory  agency 
which  would  detennine  the  wortA  of 
Jobs,  but  in  actuality  the  m»<.h«tiifn 
for  making  such  decisions  is  already  in 
idaee.  The  ftae  marltet  system,  if  left 
unhampered,  has  been  and  wiU  contin- 
ue to  be  the  most  reliable,  fair,  and  ob- 
jective means  of  determining  the 
wmth  of  all  Jobs. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  to  realize  that 
even  today— over  M  years  staiee  enact- 
ment of  equal  pay  legidation— there 
o(mtinue  to  be  Ingtanrfu  in  which 
women  and  also  bladts.  wiigi^tifa^ 
the  handicapped,  and  the  elderly— are 
discriminated  against  However,  these 
proven  instances  of  discrimination 
should  not  lead  us  to  assume  that  our 
present  laws  have  faUed;  certainly,  we 
should  avoid  any  temptation  to 
change  statistics  which  reflect  diqwri- 
ty  without  treating  their  underlying 
causes.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  99- 
proach  which  is  being  pursued  of  ad- 
vocatea  of  comparable  worth. 

Thus,  rather  than  demanding  enact- 
ment of  comparable  worth  legislation, 
which  would  only  change  the  numbers 
of  the  wage  gap.  I  urge  my  ccdieagues 
to  Join  with  me  to  instead  ensure 
equal  opportunity  for  women  by  pro- 
moting equal  pay  for  equal  work,  rem- 
edying proven  instances  of  wage  dis- 
crimination, ensuring  that  *T<«ting 
rights  under  existing  law  are  under- 
stood, and  continuing  to  remove  artifi- 
cial barriers  which  keep  women  out  of 
certain  professions.* 


TUH!  wgMWf  pH  Kt^iB'w  BEST  HOI^ 
IS  IN  CONTAOORA.  NOT  CON- 
TRAS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OrCALIPOBIIU 
m  THB  House  or  BXFaXSXHTATZVXS 

Thuniay.  AprU  IS,  1985 

•  Mr.  DEUiUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  funding  of  the  "Rea- 
ganistas"  or  "Cimtras."  it  is  important 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  ramifica- 
tions of  such  an  act. 
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It  is  time  that  Congress  finally  real- 
ize that  militarism  and  adventurism 
cannot  resolve  the  issues  that  give  rise 
to  war.  This  is  not  a  nahre  idealistic  as- 
sertion, but  a  calculated  view  of  fitting 
solutions  to  problems.  Funding  merce- 
naries to  destohJHiif  or  overthrow  the 
Sandinista  Government  will  not  bring 
a  peace  to  Central  America,  it  wlU  con- 
tinue the  war  in  Central  America. 

The  domestic  and  international  con- 
sequences of  a  continued  policy  of  vio- 
lence are  enormous.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  all-consuming  zeal 
to  counter  what  it  considers  a  mono- 
lithic Communist  threat,  offers  a 
policy  which. -ironically,  comes  to  in- 
creasingly resemble  the  behavior  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  opinion  secti<m  of  the 
Sunday.  March  10  editkm  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  noted  author. 
Carlos  Fuentes.  details  the  counter- 
productive nature  of  this  course  of 
actton.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
The  op-ed  piece  follows: 

Trb  HsMxamara  BasT  Hon  Is  n 

OoaTAOosA.  Nor  Coimu 

(By  Carioa  FUentea) 

The  option  in  Central  America  to  diplama- 
cy  or  war.  The  fbur  Oontadora  natiane-Oo- 
lamMa.  Ifezioo,  Fuama  and  Vcoeauela— 
have  worked  patiently  to  create  legal  tawtni- 
menta  and  to  *— ****Ti1rf  a  forum  for  dlacua- 
alon.  Their  option,  aupported  by  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Latin  American  imtlotM  and  hr 
Spain,  Portugal  and  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community,  to  the  option  for  poUtleal  ao- 
iiiti«»M  MtMi  «««pv«inatlf  '""g'rTitlim 

The  United  Statea  doee  not  eeem  to  have  a 
dear  option.  It  would  like  to  unaeat  the 
Hanrtlntotaa  in  ICanagua,  but  it'a  umure 
whether  thto  ahould  be  done  by  croeion  or 
by  interventtan.  It  arma  and  dtrecto  banda 
of  mercenary  oonfroa  againat  the  Nlcara- 
guan  sovemment  ftom  beam  In  Hondnraa, 
but  accuam  Nicaragua  of  -tinmriwtg  its 
ndgbbotB.  It  haa  pnctloed  atate  tenorlam 
through  CIA-written  bookleta.  mined  bar- 
bora  in  NIcarauga,  pmmoted  the  murder  of 
dttana  and  the  deatruetlon  of  cnpe  and 
■^t|^M>to_  Imt  wfli  not  f^^^  the  conaeqnenoee 
of  iU  aetkna  in  the  Worid  Court  at  The 
Hague— the  aame  court  the  United  Statea 
accepts  readily  when  the  laaue  to  Iranian 
terrorisn.  It  refuaea  the  oourt'a  Jurtodictton. 
aaying  that  the  Security  CouncO  and  Oontar 
dora  are  the  appropriate  forums  to  hear  Nl- 
caragua'a  caae.  But,  almultaneouBly,  It  win 
not  admit  that  aame  case  in  the  Seoirtty 
Council  and  it  boycotts  the  eff ectlvenem  of 
Contadora. 

Moreover,  the  United  Statea  haa  violated 
ita  own  Neutrality  Acta  and  the  Houae- 
paaaed  Boland  Amendment  of  lOgft  (whldi 
cut  off  aU  aecret  UjB.  miUtary  aid  to  the 
antl-Sandlniataa)  by  arming  the  eontroM  and 
directing  their  actions  to  the  ovarthrow  of  a 
foreign  government.  The  United  Statea  doea 
not  achieve  ita  ends:  It  adnata  that  eoHtroM 
cannot  topple  the  HandJntoraa  but  it  de- 
darea  it  wiU  not  Invade.  It  therefore  ee- 
pouaea  fruatratk»  aa  a  policy,  and  tiustrm- 
tlon  to  then  diagulaed  by  dangeroua  rhetoric 

President  Ronald  Reagan  caUa  the  con- 
troM  "freedom  flghtera."  Thto  provokee  flta 
of  laughter  in  I^tin  America.  A  "freedom 
fighter"  to  one  who  fighta  for  the  independ- 
ence of  hto  country  againat  the  dependence 
induoed  on  it  by  the  major  regional  power. 
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The  Af  i^HH  iDd  the  PoIm  who  itnicgle 
Miiiiat  SoUet  (inniintinn  of  tkdr  eountriei 
■re  freedom  fichton.  But  if  MrmnHtr 
Dubeek  ted  triuai>bed  In  Ctaeboilovakte  In 
IMS  and  Monow  had  Uacn  aent  mereoary 
eomtrmM  to  overthrew  the  "Pncne  Sprfnc." 
would  theae  be  eaOed  "fkeedOBi  flthtcn7" 
No.  they  would  be  atootea  of  Moaoow.  Juat 
aa  the  etmtrma  are  atoogeo  of  Waablngtoa. 

The  mOttaiy  *■»—« "^  of  the  coniraa  la 
headed  by  OoL  torique  Adolfo  Bennodea. 
irtM  entered  Oca.  ftnaataalo  Sonaaa'a  Ito- 
tlooal  Onard  In  INS  and  aenred  the  ouated 
dictatar  without  a  aqueak  for  3S  jrean.  Bla 
chief  deputlea  tatehide  aevenl  other  aonaM 
Ueutcnaota. 

Waahbvitaa'a  problem  wtth  the  Sandtnla- 
taa  la  hlatorie:  llila  la  the  fbit  Nlearacuan 
IOf«mment  that  acta  Independently  of  the 
United  Stataa.  Reasan  may  Ignore  the  hlato- 
ry  of  meangna:  the  Nieancuani  cant 
afford  ta  Perfaapa  no  other  natloo  in  thia 
hemlvhere-not  llexloo.  not  Cub»-ha8 
been  ao  oonaiatcBtly  abuaed  by  the  United 
Statee.  fnm  the  iMupatlon  of  the  country 
by  the  American  adventurer  WQUam 
Walker  to  ISM  to  the  overthrow  of  Preai- 
dent  Joae  Santoa  Zelaya  by  the  TUt  Atknln- 
iatration  In  IWW.  to  the  oecupatlon  by  the 
Ifarinca  from  19M  to  IMS.  to  the  aignlnc  of 
the  Bryan-Chamom  Treaty  in  MM  that 
turned  Mlcaiasua  Into  an  American  protee- 
torate.  to  the  murder  of  Oeaar  Auguato  8an- 
«iiiwt  aiMi  the  inataUatian  of  the  8oaaoi  dy- 
naaty.  a  dietatanhip  nurtured  and  protected 
by  WMhtactoB  for  mora  than  40  yeara. 

Even  awietory  of  State  Oeorge  P.  Sbulta, 
who  knowa  better,  haa  had  to  put  on  bla  war 
bonnet.  Be  aaya  that  thia  bemlvhere  win 
not  tolerate  an  eztenaion  of  the  Breahnev 
Doctrine  that,  tai  the  aftermath  of  the  inva- 
aion  of  CfeedMMlovakia  In  IMS.  declared 
that  any  euuutry  that  once  entera  the 
Soviet  vhere.  never  leavca  it. 

Tet,  in  effect,  what  the  Reagan  Admlnla- 
trattOD  haa  been  ptaetldng  la  what  Ocorge 
W.  BaQ.  the  fanner  under  aecretary  of  atate 
and  UJI.  repraaentattve.  caHa  "the  revenw 
Bredmev  Doetrme":  A  country  in  the 
United  Statea  mbere  of  influence  can  never 
leave  it  The  behavtor  of  the  United  Statea 
thUB  cornea  to  inaemhlr  the  behavior  of -the 
Soviet  Union  aaan  and  more:  The  iuper- 
power  la  alone  unto  ttaelf  . 

But  the  Unltad  Statea  la  not  the  Soviet 
Union:  It  la  a  ht^ily  developed  and  demo- 
cratic aodety  and  it  cannot  behave  like  the 
SovMa  without  finally  paying  a  high  price 
III  ikaiwtif  If  nnr  in  hitrmatirmal  trnni 

Tlie  latcat  eacatatlon  "g~*~^  Nlcaiagua 
haa  coat  the  United  Statea  many,  frienda 
abroad.  But  it  wm  ata»  loee  many  aupporten 
liMide  the  United  Statea:  The  hot-plate 
rhetoric  of  Reagan  promlam  more  than  it 
can  deUvcr.  createa  espeetatteaa  f oUowed  by 
Cruatratkino  and  deraik  domeatlc  programa 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  are 
truly  WHWift"***  about.  Is  there  no  other 
way  to  act?  In  Latin  Amolea.  we  believe 
there  li. 

The  Oontadon  natkna  have  given  the 
Italted  Stataa  the  political  optkm  it  does  not 
have:  their  inltlatlre  for  peace  and  coopera- 
tion in  Central  America  Is  the  product  of 
two  yean  a<  aerlooa  negotlatkms  between 
aU  Hve  Central  American  countries.  Their 
agreement  oCfen  the  natlona  in  the  region. 
tfK<iw«iif  the  United  Statea.  aU  the  security 
guaranteca  they  wlab  for.  But  Washington, 
which  prldaa  itaelf  In  knowing  when  evesy 
toilK  is  fhiahed  In  Managua,  did  not  calcu- 
late that  the  Saodlnlsta  government  would 
offer  to  sign  the  Contadora  pact.  When  It 
did.    then    Oontadon    became    worthless. 
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After  eooeoaatana  made  by  Nicaragua  to  the 
Contadora  natlona.  the  Oontadon  procem 
seena  to  have  revived.  But  it  la  currently  a 
lame  procem.  with  the  Reagan  AAnlniatra- 
tlon  payliw  Up  aervloe  but  working  to  sabo- 
tage it  with  the  hypocrlay  of  an  intematloB- 
al  UHah  Beep. 

Tet  It  la  an  Oluakm  to  bellere  that  the  dla- 
appeannce  of  wuot  tvt  poUtlcal  dialogue 
win  soire  any  ptoMema  In  Oentnl  Amertca. 

lUe  ooatras  cannot  overthrow  the  Nleara- 
guan  government  That  can  only  be 
achieved  through  direct  intervention  by 
UA  armed  fonea.  and  that  would  pluate 
the  United  States  into  a  f erodous  dvfl  war 
that  would  then  certainly  overflow  Into 
Hondoraa,  CooU  Rtea.  even  Guatemala. 

And  throughout  Latin  America,  an  Inva- 
sion of  Nicaragua  could  be  the  detonator 
the  ezpkialve  continent  la  awaiting.  Tet  an- 
other gringo  invasion  would  be  an  intoler- 
able humiliation,  a  moral  and  political  trig- 
ger to  Ignite  iasuea  of  Inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, debt,  fragile  democtaelee  and  diaillu- 
sloned  mkldle  riamna  Latin  America  is  wait- 
ing for  a  reason  to  blow  up.  It  has  many 
negative  reaaona  for  doing  ao.  Reagan  could 
give  It  the  poaitlre  naaon:  aeU  defenae 
agaliMt  the  United  Statea  on  a  scale,  and 
with  coMequencea.  that  no  one  In  Waahing- 
ton  ^»f^  fapaWr  of  Imagining 

Latin  America  is  ready  to  find  iU  unity 
under  the  banner  of  nationalist  affirmation 
agaimt  the  United  Statea.  The  Oontadon 
procem  would  then  become  a  continental 
prnrws.  an  affirmation  of  our  wID  to  be  our- 
selves, negotiate  by  ouraehrea  and  find  Latin 
American  aolutlons  to  Latin  American  prob- 
lems. It  would  end  by  effectively  cKChidlng 
the  United  Statea  from  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can poaltlons.  opening  Latin  America  up  to 
greater  Japaneae.  Weetem  Curopean  and 
Soviet  Bloc  relationshlpa.  in  effect  further- 
\xm  pidldea  for  a  multipolar  world  and 
weakening  both  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  evenU  of  the  past  few  weeka  could 
become  the  Sarajevo  of  a  Central  American 
war  or  they  could  signal  the  urgency  of 
stopping  an  Irrational  snowballing  of  belll- 
coae  acta.  Thia  la  the  last  chance  to  negoti- 
ate seriously,  through  Contadora.  whi^  has 
always  been  the  best  chance  for  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Oontadon  nations  are  not  Ifarxist- 
Lenlnlst  statea.  nor  are  they  manipulated  by 
the  Soviet  Unkm.  They  are  proved  friends 
of  the  United  Statea.  Their  inltiattre  la  the 
product  of  the  political  wlU  of  PrasldenU 
Miguel  de  U  Madrid  of  Mesleo.  NlekMs 
Ardlto  Barletta  of  Panama.  Bellaarlo  Betan- 
cur  of  OolumUa  and  Jaime  Tat'^^*''  of  Ven- 
eauela.  President  Reagan  can  stlU  prore  his 
good  wfll  by  meeting  urgently  with  all  four 
of  them  and  reviving  '**r''*""T  before  war, 
Irrqjarably,  takM  over. 

There  are  no  perfect  bargaina  In  diploma- 
cy. But  the  ooatlieat  thing  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mlnM'T**'*"  can  do  tn  Central  America  is  to 
wage  war.  Ita  beat  bargain  la  to  give  some- 
thing up— its  Central  American  raj— and 
gain  the  friendship,  nonallgnment.  econom- 
ic partnesshlp  and  political  respect  of  five 
r>f  af  fry  natVf^ 

The  rest  of  the  content  has  now  under- 
stood that  as  it  moves  towards  greater  inde- 
pendence and  self-determlnattan.  it  will 
probably  have  to  face  meroenaites  disguised 
as  "freedom  fighteta."  "our  brothen"  and 
the  mwtal  equivalents  of  Simon  Bolivar. 
Ranald  Reagan  has  done  the  United  States 
the  grcatcat  itissrrrirr  in  Latin  America  by 
reminding  everywie  where  the  danger 
comes  from.  We  will  not  cry  "uncle."* 


PREBIDENTIAL  VISIT  TO 
BITBURO  WRONG 


HON.KONWYDEN 


ATivn 


nr  TBI  Hovsi  or 

Thuniay.  AtnU  18.  IMS 

•  Bir.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  resolution  urging 
Pregldent  Reagan  to  cancel  his 
plannsd  trip  to  the  Bltburg  military 
cemetery— and  avoid  anguish  such  a 
trip  would  cause  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can veterans,  their  families,  and  Jews 
everywhere. 

For  the  highest  ranlting  official  in 
the  XTnited  States  to  lay  a  wreath  at  a 
cemetery  where  S8  officers  and  other 
high>level  Nasi  petsrainel  are  buried  is 
unthinkable. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  a 
simple  difference  of  (pinion  that  we 
can  not  cancel  with  a  handshake,  an 
exchange  of  pleasantries,  and  a  few 
diplomatic  niceties. 

We  are  talking  about  a  military 
regime  that  heaped  upon  humanity 
aome  of  the  worst  atrocities  of  all 
time.  A  regime  that  herded  men. 
wcHnen  and  children  into  gas  chambers 
without  a  second  thought— and  used 
other  human  beings  for  experiments 
that  are  beyond  unthinkable.  A  regime 
that  Issued  death  warrants  for  no 
greater  cause  than  that  an  individual 
embraced  a  different  religion,  a  differ- 
ent way  of  life  or  a  different  philoso- 
phy. A  regime  that  inflicted  wounds 
that  no  amount  of  time  will— or 
should— heaL 

I  heard  Just  moments  ago  of  a  World 
War  n  veteran  who  has  returned  his 
hard-earned  medals  to  the  President 
to  protest  Mr.  Reagan's  decision  to 
visit  the  Bltburg  cemetery.  I'm  certain 
that  many  Americans  share  his  senti> 
ments— and  believe  that  this  visit  di- 
minishes the  sserifice  of  those  coura- 
geous Americans  whose  lives  were 
taken  from  them.  It  also  makes  light 
of  those  who  left  their  youth  on  the 
battlefields  of  Germany  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  fight  to  preserve  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedcnn  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  thought. 

As  William  Saf ire  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  today,  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  are  guaranteed  to  re- 
vivify the  nightmares  of  Nasi  terror.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  President 
wants  these  horrifying  memories  reig- 
nlted.  and  I  urge  him  to  act  now  to 
ensure  they  are  not. 

My  resolution  is  a  simple  one.  It  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  that, 
given  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Nsds  in  World  War  II  and  the  inv>- 
propriateneaa  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  memorializing  the  par- 
ticipants in  these  acts,  the  President 
should  cancel  his  planned  visit  to  the 
military  cemetery  at  Bltburg. 
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I  urge  my  collciMves  to  Join  me  in 
sending  this  messSge  to  the  President, 
and  I  urge  him  to  act  upon  it  immedi- 
ately. [ 

Following  is  theifull  text  of  the  reso- 
lution: \ 

H.lMa.lS6 

Whereas  the  Nasi  barty,  and  In  particular 
members  of  the  S8,  committed  atrodtiea 
agalnat  humanity  duiing  Wortd  War  11: 

Whereas  it  would  te  inappropriate  for  the 
President  of  the  United  Statee  to  Boemorial- 
lae  the  participanU  Ih  such  atrodtiea;  and 

Whereas  the  raiUt«7  cemetery  at  Bltburg. 
Pederal  Republic  of  Oermany,  '*»>*»'mi  the 
gnves  of  Nsii  and  iss  soldien  for  Workl 
War  n  who  fought,  against  and  took  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  American  and  Allied 
troops:  Now,  therefore,  be  it. 

Raolved  by  tlu  H«uae  ttf  JUpmentaUves. 
That  it  ia  the  tenae]  of  the  Haute  that  the 
Pntidenl  MhotUd  not\oi»U  the  mUitarw eeme- 
tent  at  Bitbujv,  fetUnl  RemMie  of  Oerma- 
ny.  daring  hia  upeoHUng  tHp  to  OenM*»« 


ARMENIA.  mSTORT  AND  GUILT     menian 

HON.  BARhffiY  FRANK 

or  IUSS4CHDSBTTS 
Uf  TBI  HOUSE  of  RXPaSSBHTATIVB 

Thunday.  April  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  iCr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cjasponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  192,  commemonUing 
"Man's  Inhumanity  to  BCan."  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Coilho  of 
California.  The  Boston  Globe  today 
published  sn  editorial  which  very  lu- 
cidly explains  the  rationale  behind 
this  resolution.  I  utge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  article,  and  to  coqwnsor  this 
resolution  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so. 

The  editorial  f  oUbws: 

(Pram  the  Boston  Cilobe.  Apr.  18. 1M5] 

ABMBnA.  HiSlOBT  Am  OUILT 

President  Reagan  shocked  many  Ameri- 
cans with  hia  explanation  of  arhy  he 
thought  he  should  n*t  visit  Dachau  during 
his  trip  to  Germany  in  May.  The  Preaklent 
said  the  German  people  have  "a  guilt  fad- 
ing that's  been  ImpoSed  upon  them,  and  I 
Just  think  it's  unnec^aaary."  He  Intimated 
that  Americans  ara  wrong  to  expect 
German  guilt  for  the  Holocauat:  that  the 
Germans  themsdves  Ifed  no  guQt;  or  ttiat 
there  was  never  anything  for  anyone  to  be 
gufltyof. 

The  President  displayed  a  similar  eoofu- 
sion  about  history  and  morality  eariler  thia 
month,  before  the  v^t  of  Turkey'a  prime 
minister.  The  Whlt^  House  released  the 
text  of  a  statement  RSagan  made  to  a  Turk- 
ish interviewer  in  wlich  he  '^^-^rfittil  hto 
Administration  from  a  unanlmoua  ooogrea- 
skmal  reaolution  otunmemorating  April 
24th.  the  70th  annivefsary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  as  a  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man. 

The  Turkish  slaugiiier  of  1,«WJMM  Arme- 
nians from  1915  to  IMS  was  a  ghastly  crime 
against  humanity,  thf  great  precedent  for 
SOth-century  genodde^  "Who  stin  talks  now- 
adays of  the  extermiaatlon  of  the  Armeni- 
ans?" was  the  rhetdrical  queatlon  Hitler 
poaed  to  his  top  con^nanden  on  Aug.  23. 
IMS.  as  they  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Poland. 
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This  week,  in  response  to  public  dismay, 
Reagan  dianged  hia  mind  and  dedded  to 
make  a  aymboUc  vidt  to  a  concentration 
camp  dte.  Oenerodty  requirea  that  Ameri- 
cana aasume  thdr  President  merely  became 
confuaed  and  misspoke  when  he  made  his 
strange  remarks  about  the  impodtion  of 
guOt 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Turkish  Interviewer, 
Reagan  said:  "I  sympathise  with  all  thoae 
who  suffered  during  the  tragic  evenU  of 
1015.  I  alao  profoundly  regret  that  Turks 
and  Aimeniana  have  so  far  not  been  able  to 
resolve  thdr  dlfferenoes."  This  was  a  way  of 
saying  he  would  not  oontradkA  Turkeys  of- 
ficial denial  that  the  Armenian  genocide 
even  took  place.  He  then  said  that  he  op- 
poaed  the  wmgrreskmsl  resolution  because 
it  "might  inadvettently  encourage  or  reward 
terroriat  attacks  on  Turks  and  Turidsh- 
Amerfeana"  and  becauae  it  "could  harm  te- 
latliwis  with  an  Important  ally. 

The  world  can  only  d^lme  the  insane 
acta  of  a  few  Armenian  terrorists.  They 
harm  the  Just  cause  of  the  Armenian 
peoide.-Nevertheleas,  Reagan  violatea  logic 
when  he  pretends  that  the  existence  of  Ar- 
menian tentxMs  oonstltutm  a  reason  tor 
rejecting  the  resolution. 

Testifying  against  the  reeolution  in  Febru- 
ary.'Oefenae  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
assettedthat  "such  resolutions  are  counter- 
productive in  that  they  aerve  to  encourage 
Armenian  terrorists."  Uke  the  President. 
Weinberger  revealed  his  true  motive  when 
he  said.  This  reaolution  would  embarram 
the  Uni^d  States  and  strain  relatkms  with 
this  crtttal  ally  (Turkey)." 

For  reasons  of  State.  Weinberger  and 

Reagan  have  distorted  history  and  offended 

the   victims   of   genocide.   The   American 

people  owe  an  apcdbgy  to  Armenians  for  the 

ot  American  offlclals.o 


RESTORE  FUNDING  TO  THE 
CONTRAS 


HON.DONRrrreR 

OP  FKHnSTLVAinA 

nr  iHB  H017SC  or  BKPBXsxirrATivxs 
ThMndav.  April  18. 1985 
•  Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like'to  call  attention  to  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Georgie  Anne  Geyer 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  restoring 
funding  to  the  Contras.  As  we  debate 
this  important  issue  in  the  Congress.  I 
believe  her  words  and  ideas  merit  spe- 
cial attention. 
I  include  the  text  of  her  article  here: 

RSSKW  FOSim  TO  THE  COKTBAS 

(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

WsBBZMToa.— Should  the  United  States 

continue  to  support  the  "contras"  fitting 

the  Mazxlat  Sandinlsta  government  of  Nica- 

raguaf  The  answer  is  "yes,"  for  many  rea- 


First  of  all.  the  $14  million  sum  that 
President  Reagan  Is  asking  from  a  recald- 
trant  Congrem  is  a  paltry  one.  Its  signlfi- 
csnce  to  the  20.000  contn  figfaten  Is  sub- 
stantial, but  Its  significance  elsewhere  is 
erudal:  It  saya  that  the  United  Statea  is  not 
going  to  make  a  pattern  of  backing  groups 
spaanodlcally  and  then  leaving  them  self- 
righteously  in  the  lurch. 

But  there  Is  another  element  here.  Just 
who  was  it  anyway  who  gave  the  initial  ap- 
proval for  the  funding  of  the  oontias  four 
yean  ago?  Wdl.  It  was  the  very  same  Con- 
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if  its  membera  really  bdieved 
that  thooe  Nkxraguans  were  gotaig  out  to 
fight  and  die  to  Interdtet  arms  to  B  Salva- 
dor, as  the  admlnistratian  liked  guilefully  to 
say,  well,  then  we  ought  to  oonskler  wheth- 
er people  that  naive  can  run  a  country  like 
oun. 

No.  it  HI  behooves  Congress— now  that,  be- 
cause the  dtuatlon  is  not  100  percent  pure. 
It  finds  Itself  uncomfortable  with  what  It 
did  four  yean  ago-^n  effect  to  double-cram 
the  men  It  put  out  there  to  fight  and  die. 
Once  that  decision  was  made,  there  should 
have  been  no  room  for  endlem  second-guess- 
ing. 

Second,  it  is  simidy  no  longer  true— aa 
many  of  a  Uberd  bent  are  daiming— that 
todays  "oontrss"  are  ruled  by  the  wholly 
diacredited  and  hated  former  SomodaU  Na- 
tional Gtiard.  Ex^nemben  of  the  n«*«^«fTiii 
guard  repreaent  a  minority  of  the  flghtiny 
oontraa. 

Moreover,  from  aU  the  reporU  I  get  from 
mcaragua  from  various  sources,  discontent 
with  the  Sandinistas  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
boundL  Approxinuutely  500  men  join  the 
contras  every  week. 

Moreover,  the  pressure  of  the  contras  is 
working.  There  Is  no  question  that  their 
preasure  has  caused  what  bending  we  begin 
to  aee  in  the  Sandinistas,  whether  the  very 
limited  electloHs  of  Isst  fan  or  the  remain- 
ing religious  freedom. 

Very  wdl.  but  what  about  the  Sandinis- 
tas? We  know  they  are  not  rnDy  behind  the 
"totalitarian"  curtain  that  the  ptcaldent 
loves  to  describe.  They  are  a  new  kind  of 
leftist,  but  *~-«^'1r  quite  traditioiaal.  Latin 
socialist  caudHlo:  men  within  the  Latin  style 
who  Just  dont  want  to  give  up  power  but 
who  operate  under  the  accoutrements  of 
modem  socialist  rhetolc. 

Why  does  President  Reagan  then  compare 
the  contras  to  the  American  founding  fa- 
thers? That's  a  good  question,  too.  It  would 
be  so  much  better  to  describe  them  accu- 
rately, becauae  these  wHd  exaggeration 
only  turn  off  many  honorable  peo^  who 
think  that  if  the  pteaident  is  wrong  on  this, 
he  Is  wrong  on  everyttiing. 

But.  ss  reformist  Salvadoran  Preaklent 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  the  splendid  Chris- 
tian Democrat,  has  said:  .Without  the  con- 
tras. his  own  rapidly  devekiping  attcnvU  at 
democratic  reform  (or.  perhapa  better  sakl. 
doncfratlc  revolution)  in  B  Salvador  would 
be  threatened  by  the  HM^tiiMfiT*  interven- 
tion with  and  armfaig  of  Salvadoran  mandst 
guerrillas.  This  Is  of  the  greatest  signifl- 
canoe— this,  and  the  Meologfcaa  and  subver- 
dve  threat  the  Sandinistas  openly  hold  to 
democrades  such  as  Costa  Rica  and  Hondu- 
ras.* 


WE  MUST  ACT  WHEN  WE  SEE 
THE  START  OF  EVIL 


H0N.S1EPHENJ.S0LAKZ 


or 
nr  THX  Housx  or 


'ATIVXS 


Thunday.  April  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  we  ob- 
served the  national  civic  commemora- 
tion of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  death  camps  by  the  XJJB. 
Army,  and  the  remembrance  of  those 
who  died  in  the  Holocaust. 

One  of  the  speaken  at  that  most 
moving  event  was  the  sailor  Smator 
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trom  Rhode  Island,  the  Hmonble 
CuuBoam  PsLL.  with  whom  I  h»ve 
been  prtvfleted  to  eerve  ■■  •  member 
of  the  National  Holocauat  Memorial 
CounciL 

It  was  particiilariy  ftttinc  that  Sena- 
tor Pbll  was  aiked  to  addrew  this 
commemoration  of  the  victims  of  the 
Naii  Holocaust,  since  his  family  was 
■maog  the  handful  of  Americans  who 
publicly  and  persistentiy  spoke  up  in 
opposition  to  the  persecution  and  de- 
struction of  the  Jews  of  Europe. 

Herbert  Pell,  the  Senator's  father, 
served  as  the  U.8.  delegate  to  the 
Intematlmial  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion, where  he  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  effort  to  bring  to  Justice 
those  responalble  for  the  death  of  6 
million  Jews,  and  other  atrocities  of 
the  Nasi  regime. 

nmisfnir  FBX  has  continued  his  fam- 
ily's proud  traditioo  of  advocacy  and 
suppcMt  tor  human  ri^ts  and  democ- 
racy. He  is  a  significant  and  persistent 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  op- 
pressed and  a  champion  of  human 
Hght«-  mi  distinguished  career  in  the 
Smate  has  advanced  the  understand- 
ing and  appredattan  of  human  rights 
as  a  keystone  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  moving 
comments  of  Senator  Pbll  be  reprint- 
ed in  today's  Co(Ihiussi<»al  Raooao. 

Why  an  w  atBaorlsllrtnt  the  most  maa- 
liTe  and  rtartwt  f»«— r**  of  man's  Inhuman- 
itito  man?  Why? 

Tba  reaaon  la  to  aeek  to  prevent  nich  In- 
humanity ucuuilns  acain— and  to  be  alert 
to  tbe  need  to  mnff  oat  thoae  aame  dread- 
ful <-T""«*'  tbat  turaed  buman  betnsa  Uke 
you  and  me  into  beasts. 

Lrt  us  remember,  too.  Dante's  words  so  oft 
Quoted  by  our  muidsfed  coDeacue.  Bob 
Kennedy.  "He  who  aeaa.  stands  by  and  does 
noChlns.  as  evil  is  perfonned.  to  Just  as 
guilty  as  be  viio  perf  anas  It." 

Here  we  must  remember  bow  we  stood  by 
as  mHHooa  of  Jews  and  OentOes  and  sypsies 
were  murdsfed. 
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crime  by  our  lovcmment  Just  40  yean  aco 
ttatosprlnc. 

More  Important,  let  us  remember  tbat  tbe 
seeds  of  evO  are  always  preeent,  but  tbeir 
growtb  can  be  baited  by  ceremoniea  of  re- 
membrance Uke  tbto  and  by  other  activities, 
actions  and  advice  of  tbe  Holocaust  Com- 
mlsslnn  ami  by  all  of  us  not  standing  by 
when  we  see  tbe  start  of  eviLa 
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We  returned  tbe  paastnstr  vessel  SL 
LomU.  with  iU  loed  of  900  Jews  back  to 
Bremen  and  tbe  eoneentntlon  camps  of 
Europe. 

We  i«"***~"«  to  cbanse  our  inunlsration 
laws  on  Jot. 

■ven  tben.  we  declined  to  take  in  most  of 
those  unfortonate  buman  beinss  wbo  were 
clamoilng  at  our  consulates  for  visas.  In  fact 
in  1M4.  only  0  percent  of  our  visa  allotment 


than  those  for  wblcb  funds  were  originally 
autborlaed.  and  in  no  case  where  tbe  Intdli- 
lence  or  intcUigence-reUtted  activity  for 
wbkdi  funds  were  requested  bas  been  denied 
by  Congreas.". 

"(b)  Tbe  table  of  contenU  of  tbe  National 
Security  Act  of  1»4T  to  amended  by  addtaic 
after  tbe  mtry  for  aeetkm  Ml  tbe  foUowinr 

"Sac.  S03.  Ooogrearional  nottfleaUon  of 
expenditures  in  ezeees  of  program  autbori- 


HA.  1082  BBTABUSHEB  EXIST- 
una  CONORBBSIONAL  MONI- 
TORINO  OF  IMTELLIOENCE 
FUNDING  AS  PERMANENT  LAW 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 


'ATIVBS 


or  Asnom 
nf  THB  BOUSB  or 

Thunday.  AprU  It,  tUS 
•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speako-.  to  eon- 
duct  Intelligaioe  activities  effectively, 
the  executive  branch  needs  flexibility 
in  funding  such  activities.  To  exercise 
wisely  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold 
scarce  taxpayer  dollars  for  Intelllgenoe 
activities,  the  Congress  needs  com- 
plete, timely,  and  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  for  such  actl- 
vltes. 

Ftor  the  past  4  years,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  have  agreed  on  a 
statutory  provision,  renewed  annually, 
which  accommodates  both  the  execu- 
tive's need  for  flexibility  in  conducting 
inteiygenee  activities  and  the  legishk- 
ture's  need  for  information  in  monlr 
torlng  use  of  Government  funds  for  In- 
telligence activities.  The  agreed-upon 
provision  has  anieared  in  statute  each 
year  since  1981,  with  a  few  changes 
dkstated  by  experience,  as  section  103 
of  the  annual  Intelligence  Authorin- 
tion  Act. 

The  provisloo  has  proved  to  be  work- 
able, and  the  time  has  come  to  make  It 
permanent  law.  Section  102  of  HJl. 
1082.  the  Omnibus  Intelllgoice  and 
Security  Improvements  Act,  amends 
the  National  Security  Act  of  194T  to 
place  In  permanent  law  the  provision 
whteh  the  Ccmgress  has  renewed  an- 
nually as  section  lOS  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Authoriaatton  Act.  Section  102 
of  HJl.  1082  provides: 

"Ssc.  102.  (a)  Title  V  of  tbe  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1047  to  amended  by  addtog  at  tbe 
end  thereof  tbe  following: 

:oaAL  iionncATio*  or  Bxmni- 
■a  or  ntooBAii  autbousa- 


TUBSB  ni 


]  our  War  Department  tele- 

^ . ,  ■»iiiM««H  at  Vad  Tasbem. 

we  even  refused  to  bomb  tbe  rail  Une  be- 
tween Koslce  and  Preeov  over  wblcb  tbe 
Nad  vletlBM  were  transported  to  Auscbwlta. 

We  did  aU  too  UtUe  40  years  ago.  What 
canwedonow? 

One  thing  we  in  tbe  Swiste  can  do  to  to 
ratify  tbe  Oenoeide  Convention— and  tbto  I 
look  forward  to  our  soon  doing  in  as  unham- 
pered a  f oim  as  poasible  And  here  I  have  a 
personal  Interest,  too.  as  ito  ratification 
would  have  given  muA  sattofaction  to  my 
father.  Herbert  Fell,  wbo  was  tbe  Amrriran 
Representatives  to  tbe  United  Nations  War 
Crimes  Commissian  ai¥l  who  played  such  a 
rale  in  having  genocide  consideivd  a 


Section  102  of  HJl.  1082.  like  its  an- 
nually enacted  predecessor  provisions, 
requires,  as  a  precondition  to  making 
funds  available  for  an  Intelllgenoe  ac- 
tivity, either  qpedfic  advance  congres- 
sional authoriaOion  by  statute  to 
make  the  funds  available  for  the  activ- 
ity or  prior  notification  to  the  intelli- 
gence committees  of  Congress  of  the 
Intent  to  make  the  funds  available  for 
the  activity.  The  requirement  for 
either  9c«lfic  authorlntion  or  prior 
notification  ensures  that  Cmgress  has 
the  information  It  needs  to  exercise 
wisely  its  power  of  the  purse.  The  pro- 
visicm  also  accommodates  the  execu- 
tive branch's  need  for  flexlblltty  In  tai- 
telllgoace  funding  so  that  It  can  take 
advantage  of  unforeseen,  fleeting  op- 
portunities to  cdDect  Important  intelli- 
gence or  favorably  influence  events. 

This  standard  provision  for  Qiedfic 
authorisation  or  prior  notification  was 
designed  and  continues  to  function  as 
a  poliey-neutral  provisiim.  The  provi- 
sion does  not  authorise  or  prohibit  any 
specific  kinds  of  Intelllgenoe  activities. 
The  provision  simply  ensures  that 
Congreas  has  the  Information  It  needs 
to  exercise  its  fiscal  powers  and  to 
verify  that  its  fiscal  decisions  are  fol- 
lowed. Placing  the  provisions  in  per- 
manent law  rather  than  the  annually 
enacted  InteUigrace  Authorisation  Act 
would  ensure  that  the  Congress  re- 
ceives the  funding  informatkm  It 
needs  In  all  dreumstances.  even  during 
the  funding  hiatus  that  may  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  when 
the  previous  year's  Intelligence  Au- 
thorisation Act  authorisation/notifica- 
tion provision  has  expired. 

Enactment  of  section  102  of  HJl. 
1082  wai  assist  hi  establishing  a  per- 
manent, stable,  and  effective  working 
relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  In  the  funding 
of  intelllgaace  activities.* 


noas 

"8k;.  SOS.  During  any  fiscal  year,  funds 
may  not  be  made  avatUble  for  any  tatelll- 
gence  or  tntelllgenoe-related  activity  unless 
such  funds  have  been  specifically  author- 
ised for  such  aeUvtty.  or.  In  tbe  case  of 
funds  appropriated  for  a  different  acttvtty. 
unless  tbe  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  bas  notified  tbe 
appropriate  eoBualttees  of  Congress  of  tbe 
Intent  to  make  sudi  funds  available  for  sueb 
activity,  exceept  that,  in  no  case  may  repro- 
graaunlng  or  transfer  authority  be  used  by 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the 
Seerertary  ol  Defense  unices  for  bigbo'  pri- 
ority intdllgence  or  Intelllgenoe-ralated  ac- 
Uvtties  based  on  unf  oreeeen  requirements. 


REAGAN'S  AWKWARD 
CONTRADICTION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

orcAuroamA 
ni  THS  HOUSE  or  aaraasDrtATivis 


Thunday.  April  It.  IMS 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
contradictory  foreign  policies  of  the 
Reagan  adminirtration  toward  the  na- 
tions of  Nicaragua  and  South  Africa, 
there  exists  an  embarrassing  situation 
which  is  nothing  short  of  sheer  hypoc- 
Tisy. 


April  18, 198  > 

Mr.  Dan  Gray,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Oakland,  has  called  my  attention 
to  an  excellent  jcolumn  by  Ms.  Brenda 
Payton  which  w>peared  In  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  Recently.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Gray  that  t  is  worth  sharing  with 
my  colleagues.  ' 

RiAOAM's  Aw^ABD  CoaTiASicnoii 
(By  Bkenda  Payton) 

The  only  thing]  wrong  with  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's forsign  poHcy  to  that  he's  got  tbe 
wrong  country  wtth  Uie  right  poUey.  Maybe 
someone  sUnied  the  NIearagna  poaltian 
papen  In  tbe  Sodtb  Africa  folder,  and  vice 
versa.  | 

Because  If  he  applied  bto  bard  Une  on 
Nicaragua  to  S«|th  Africa,  and  extended 
tbe  quiet  diplomiey  afforded  South  Africa 
to  Nicaragua,  bto  iolley  woubl  BMke  aeaae. 

Accepting  tbeiReagan  admlnlBtrstlon 
rhetoric  that  the  Mlearaguan  jovaiuuisut  to 
retreating  tmn  mm  promise  of  dsBMicratle 
freedoms  <whlidi  t  dont).  woulAnt  the  sup- 
port and  guldano^  of  tbe  VM.  gowemment 
be  more  effective  than  "nmrit  to  over- 
throw tbe  Wandlnhta  goverasaenC?  At- 
temipts  tbat  only  ereate  an  at-war  I 
tbat  tighten 


Conversely,  bow  can  "ooostructtve  i 
ment"  be^toettW  tai  moring  tbe  South  Af- 
rlcan  guveiiuueul^  which  gets  a  penene 
pleasuK  from  thnmbtaig  Its  nose  at  the 
basic  unhreiaal  standards  of  tnoaan  decen- 
cy? Just  last  week{  police  ftaed  on  a  erawd  of 
unarmed  demonsttaton,  mihi^  |g^  and  tben 
arrested  U  biad^  aethrtots.  diargliw  them 
with  treason—  a  c^lme  punishable  by  death 

Those  questlonsiara  only  logtaal.  however. 
If  the  stated  tartcrMs  of  the  Raagsn  admln- 
istratlop— to  anppatt  diange  to  b«Mftt  the 
majorities  In  both  |eountrle»-are  the  real  In- 

Ratber,  we  bat*  a  declaration  of  war 
agaliiBt  a  country!  strugtfing  to  harvest  Jts 
coffee  crop,  and  the  mrtrtlhig  of 
ment  where  unaimed  < 
routinely  killed  ay  dtosldents  ara  arrested, 
tortured  and  Imprponed. 

It  makea  for  tome  awkward  contraffie- 
Uons.  T 

On  one  band.  IntReagan'B  most  recant  and 
strongest  blaat  at  mearagua,  be  aayi  bto 
goal  to  to  reawve  tbe  Hanrthitota  gowimuent 
tai  tbe  sense  It  to  *%  Communist,  totalltartan 
state,  and  It  to  not  a  government  chosen  by 
tbe  people ... " 

The  extent  of  the  people's  support  of  the 
Hanrtlntotaa  to  a  I  matter  of  drtiate.  Tbe 
Reagan  admlnlsvatlon  ooovenlently  dto- 
mlsses  tbe  Noramaer  elections,  but  tbe  San- 
rtlnlstas  won  OT  percent  of  the  vote  and  op- 
position partlea  wte  almost  one-third  of  tbe 
National  Assembly. 

Tbe  Sandhitotas'  popularity  may  be  a 
point  of  disoiaslnii  but  tben  to  no  debate  in 
South  Africa.  TbcTunoontested  fSct  then  to 
that  73  percent  df  tbe  dtlaena-tbe  Uaefc 
majority— does  not  have  tbe  right  to  vote. 
While  the  Reaganjadmlntotratlon  caOod  tbe 
Nicaragua  electlo^  a  "Sovlet«tyle  sham." 
the  sham  of  tbe  laoent  South  African  deo- 
tkxw.  which  for  the  first  time  taieinded  Indi- 
but  still  exdoded  btedi 
dtlaens.  was  beralged  as  iimgnim 

In  Reagan's  wo^  the  Sandhitotas  dont 
have  a  "decent  leg|  to  stand  on."  What  could 
be  more  indeoent|than  the  dlsenhanditoe- 
ment.  by  race,  of  bearly  three-quarten  of  a 
population? 

But  South  Africa,  according  to  Reagan's 
rhetoric  to  a  sovereign  state  whoee  poUdes 
can  only  be  changed  by  Influence,  not  die- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tate.  Is  mearagua  any  less  sovereign?  Or  to 
that  a  oonslderatlon  only  given  to  frioidly 


The  Reagan  admlnlstrmtion  says 

Ic 


tt  op- 
South 

Africa,  taidudtaig  the  withdrawal  of  VA.  to- 
vestmenta,  because  they  would  only  worsen 
tbe  dtuatlon  for  tbe  country's  Uack  popula- 
tion. According  to  that  argument,  U.8.  com- 
panles  should  rematai  In  South  Africa  as  a 
force  for  diange.  Have  they  aooomidtohed 
sigiilflrant  change  to  date?  And  only  about 
36  percait  of  tbe  emidoyees  of  U  A  compa- 
nies ara  black.  If  VA.  cnmpanlra  withdrew 
tai  ptotflst  of  apartheid,  the  iridte  rather 
the  black  population  would  suffer 
making  aparthdd  more  costly  to 
those  whom  It  currently  benefits. 

On  the  other  band.  Reagan  does  not  share 
tbe  same  eouceiu  about  wonenlng  the  oon- 
dltlaas  for  the  NIearaguan  people,  a  peivle. 
be  says  we  have  a  historic  duty  to  liberate. 
The  Uj&  ennnomlc  sanctlnns  aganst  meara- 
gua. support  of  tbe  oontras  and  tbe  result- 
liK  miittary  conflict  have  greatly  under- 
mined the  NIearaguan  eooooray.  Earlier  tbto 
month  the  government  was  forced  to  de- 
value the  cnmney  as  a  result. 

Or  maybe  Nlearaguans  hurt  lev  than 
Uack  South  Africaiw. 

In  Heaganapeafr.  the  omtras  fighting  the 
are  freedom  flghten.  but  the 
black  South  African  activists  who  are  im- 
tortured  are  truly  unsung 
The  recent  amst  of  13  activists  was 
only  legretlUl  to  the  Reagan  admtailstia- 
tloo.  irtilch  remains  silent  about  tbe  murdo' 
of  is  unanaed  demonstraton. 

Last  wedc  Secretary  of  State  George 
Sbultx  eaid.  "We  have  a  moral  duty  to  bdp 
people  trying  to  bring  about  the  freedom  of 
tbdr  country."  Is  tbat  a  fact?  Or  only  a  con- 
venlenoe?a 


COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINES 
PROMOTE  COMPETITION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAll 


oPAaizoaA 
nr  IRS  HovsK  or 


'ATIVCS 


^Thundav.  AprU  It,  IttS 

•  Mr.  UDAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Is  now  considering  the  sale  of 
Conrail  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  RaU- 
road.  This  merger  would  he  the  most 
recent  in  a  trend  that  has  created  a 
small  number  of  very  profitable  rail 
giants.  The  five  largest  railroads,  the 
Buriingtoo  Northern.  CSX.  Santa  Fe/ 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Norfolk  Southern,  are  all 
products  of  recent  mergers  or  have  re- 
cently acquired  major  new  tranqiorta- 
tion  subskUaries. 

One  Irapintant  Issue  Inadequately 
addressed  in  the  wake  of  these  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  Is  the  effect  of  the 
reduced  number  of  railroads  on  con- 
sumers, particularly  those  who  use 
ooal-fenomted  electricity.  Recently, 
Dr.  Mark  Cooper,  of  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  estimated  that 
high  rail  rates  for  coal  haulage  add 
$1.3  bOUon  to  omisumer's  electric  bills. 

If  railroad  deregulation  Is  to  be  ef- 
fective, the  market  must  provide  regu- 
lation through  competition.  Coal 
slurry  pipelines  provide  the  most  ef  f  i- 
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dent,  envircnunentally  sound,  and 
cost-effective  competition  for  rail  coal 
haulage.  Unfortimately,  the  major 
railroads  have  uniformly  refused  to 
grant  ri^tsK>f-way  to  this  only  true 
competitor  and  have  cqipased  legisla- 
tion that  would  create  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  for  coal  idpelines.  To 
better  allow  competition  to  regulate 
the  railroad  industry,  our  sivport  for 
major  mergers  and  acquisitions  should 
be  conditioned  oa  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Thursday,  Aprfl  11. 
Washington  Poet  which  details  the 
mammoth  size  of  the  railroad  Indus- 
try. I  hope  that  an  increase  in  compe- 
tition for  the  railroads,  sudi  as  coal 
slurry  pipelines  could  provide,  will 
ease  the  pressure  on  consumers  caused 
by  recrat  mergers. 

mora  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  II.  19051 
NoaroLK-SuuiMxa    Rmraa    Past    I^acc 
OoaBAn.  Poxouas  Is  Paxt  or  Natiowal 


(By  NeU  Henderson) 

There  may  be  many  opponents  to  the  pro- 
poeed  Unk-up  of  Norfolk  Southern  and  Con- 
rail,  but  an  sides  agree  tbat  Norfolk  South- 
ern to  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  success- 
ful in  tbe  industry. 

If  approved  by  Congress.  Norfolk  South- 
em's  purebaae  of  the  govemment«wned 
Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  win  create  the 
country's  largest  railroad  company,  a  giant 
with  combined  revenues  of  almost  $7  billion 
and  more  than  30.000  mUes  of  track  aerving 
3S  states.  Washington.  D.C.  and  Canada 

The  merger  would  leave  the  country  wltb 
five  major  railroads,  two  of  whidi  would 
«lnminat.f  tbe  territory  east  of  tbe  »"--*-^r- 
pl— Norfolk  Southern  and  CSX  Corp.  CSX 
to  currently  larger  than  Norfolk  Southern 
but  tbe  Conrafl  merger  would  tip  tbe  acales 
in  tbe  other  dlrectlan. 

Norfdk  Southern's  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Robert  O.  Cteytor  says  the 
merger  would  strengthen  both  ConraO  and 
Norfolk  Southern  by  putting  them  in  a 
better  position  to  compete  with  trucking, 
which  he  sees  as  the  malor  competition  to 
railroads. 

Tbe  anqi'isitJon  also  would  be  another 
step  in  Norfolk  Soutbinn'S  plaimwl  evolu- 
tion into  a  national  transportatlan  compa- 
ny, capable  of  moving  frd^t  over  raQ. 
hi^ways  and  water,  or  moving  information 
over  fiber  optic  caUea. 

Transportation  Secretary  Eltoabeth  Dole 
has  reconiraended  tbat  Congress  spprove 
Norfolk  Southern's  proposal  to  pay  $U  ba- 
llon for  the  Oovemment's  86  percent  share 
of  Conrail.  Tbe  Norfdk-based  company 
would  pay  another  $375  million  for  tbe  15 
percent  owned  by  ConraO's  employees. 

Tbe  proposal  bas  divided  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, ablppos  and  labor.  Opponents  fesr 
the  combination  will  hurt  competition,  lead-  ^ 
ing  to  higher  shipping  rates  and  higher  ^ 
pricea  for  commodities  such  as  coal,  grain, 
chemicals,  auto  parts  and  paper  products. 
Supporters  bdleve  tbe  merger  will  create  a 
more  efficient  system  that  can  lower  trans- 
portation rates  and  ease  preesure  on  com- 
modity prices. 

Concerned  parties  also  disagree  over  the 
alternatives  to  a  merger.  Some  opponents  to 
the  sale  believe  Ctmrail  could  stand  alone  as 
a  private  company.  Others  believe  Norfolk 
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Southern  otfen  the  most  ncure  future  for 
Caaraa.  wtilefa  wm  crested  in  191»  out  of 
the  renaliM  of  wvenU  rollipenl  Northeeet- 
em  raUnadi  and  whldi  today  suf  f  en  a  de- 
cllniot  traffic  baae.         

OpponenU  include  C8Z.  the  Orand 
Trunk  Weatem  Railraod  Co..  ConraQ  man- 
acement.  the  Pcnnayivania  Coal  Ittnlng  A»- 
rn-ta^tTft,  A.T.  Mawcij  Coal  Co.  Inc.  and  the 
BroUierhood  of  Railway  *  Airline  Clerka. 
which  repteaenU  •.000  of  ConraU'a  25.000 
empioyea. 

Supporten  of  Norfolk  Southern's  bid  in- 
dude  independent  raHroadi  auch  as  the 
nttabUTBh  *  Lake  Krle  Railroad  and  Quit 
ford  Tranportation  Industrfea,  which  both 
have  agreed  to  buy  lines  and  trackage  rlghu 
dhrcsted  by  the  mened  company.  Others  in- 
dude  Ford  liotor  Co..  Oennal  Motors 
Corp..  8.9.  Ooodrich  Co.  and  the  South 
OaroUna  State  Port  Authority.  The  United 
Transportation  Union,  rcpressntlng  MOO 
Conrafl  employes,  opposes  a  public  offering 
and  haa  said  it  would  continue  discussions 
with  Norfolk  Southern. 

Norfolk  Southern  Is  Itself  the  product  of 
IMS  mercer  between  the  Norfolk  and  Weat- 
em Railway  and  the  Southern  Railway. 
Through  «v»«Miiiin  operations,  cutting 
costs,  agitaslve  marketing  and  focusing  on 
high  traffic  density,  the  Norfolk-bosed  com- 
pany has  pttnhiced  the  best  balance  sheet  tat 
the  tmslmm.  said  Oraeme  Anne  Udger- 
wood.  an  analyst  with  KkMer.  Peabody  * 
Co. 

With  fn(>«tng»  of  $403  million  on  revenue 
of  $1.53  bUllon  tai  1004.  and  more  than  $1 
billion  in  cash.  Norfolk  Southern  is  more 
profitable  than  iU  rival  CSX. 

Based  tai  Richmond  and  competing  over 
similar  territory.  C8Z  has  9.000  more  route 
miles  and  reported  1M4  revenues  of  IT.9  Wl- 
lloo— more  than  double  Norfolk  Southern's 
revenues.  TeC  CSX  made  a  nnaller  profit. 


Lldgerwood  attrttmtes  this  partly  to  Ntir- 
folk  Southern's  efforts  to  generate  large 
amounU  of  traffic  over  existing  lines,  tai 
contrast  to  CRTs  practice  of  addtaig  Unes 
with  km  traffic  denity.  Additionally.  Nor 
folk  Southern  works  hard  to  attract  new 
business  to  locate  along  ite  llnea.  markeU  Ita 
services  agiessiwJy  and  "is  superidy  man- 
aged." she  said. 

More  tanportant  from  the  Department  of 
Transporatlon's  point  of  view  is  Norfolk 
Southern's  cash  flow.  SltUng  on  more  than 
tl  bOlion  in  cash,  the  fompsny  would  have 
little  trouble  buying  Conrafl.  making  capital 
improvements  and  supporting  It  through  a 
recession,  analysts  say. 

Transportation  Secretary  Dole  has  made 
it  dear  that  she  wanU  to  seU  Conrafl  to  a 
«««— pawy  Strang  — M«"g>«  to  see  it  through 
bad  times,  so  the  government  wont  hsve  to 
rescue  it  agata.  "The  Norfolk  Southern  Is  a 
very  flne  railroad  corporation,  with  ezod- 
lent  management,  the  highest  standards  for 
jK^Httmnmnrm  in  the  industry,  a  very  profits- 
ble  eompany."  Dole  said  after  aeeepting  the 
company's  Md. 

She  also  csDed  Norfolk's  Md  "s  Mrd  tai  the 
hsnd"  oonpsred  to  the  uncertsin  iucciess  of 
■ptamlng  off  an  taidependent  Conrafl 
through  a  public  off ertaig. 

The  United  States  Raflway  Amociatlon 
staff  saM  last  week  that  Conrafl  could  sur- 
vive fBtnre  seonomic  downturns  on  its  own. 
evesi  if  It  psys  fuU  taidustry  wages  and  state 
tazea.  Oonrafl's  employes  currently  earn  13 
percent  leas  than  the  taidustry  norm  snd  the 
railraod  is  currently  exempt  from  stste 
taxes. 

Nwfolk  Southern  does  not  sgree.  It's  pro- 
jeeUons  show  Conrafl  wUl  last  through  the 
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next  four  years,  but  wOl  be  tai  a  "negaUve 
cash  posltkm"  by  the  early  1090s.  Claytor 
sakL  "I  suspect  that  If  we  don't  get  it  now. 
(Conrafll  wiU  be  avaUsble  tai  another  10 
years  at  a  much  reduced  price,"  Claytor 
saM.  "We  would  rather  pay  more  now." 

Norfolk  Southern  could  use  Conrafl  now 
because  It  flU  taito  Ita  strategy  of  becoming 
a  national  transportation  company.  Claytor 
said  the  future  growth  of  railroads  depends 
on  the  ability  to  recapture  the  business 
taken  by  trucking. 

Conrafl  would  give  Norfolk  Southern  the 
long  hauls  necessary  to  make  a  profit  on 
piggyback  transport,  moving  goods  loaded 
on  trucks  which  thcmsdves  are  carried  on 
raflwmy  flat-oais. 

Without  Oomail.  Norfolk  Southern  can 
put  a  piggyback  truck  on  a  fist-car  tn  Atlan- 
ta and  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  line  at  the 
Potomac  Yard  hoe.  ftom  there,  the  truck 
may  drive  to  Phflsdelphla  or  New  York  or 
Baltimore  because  Conrafl  could  not  make 
money  on  such  s  short  bsuL  dsytor  ssid. 
With  Conrafl.  a  truck  could  be  carried  prof- 
itably from  Atlanta  to  New  York  on  the  rafl 
line.  hesakL 

"We  want  to  get  this  traffic  off  the  14th 
Street  Bridge  and  onto  the  rallrosd."  Clator 
said.  "This  means  more  business  for  Conrafl. 
and  in  the  long  run  will  make  Conrafl  more 
profltahle  .  .  .  whfle  maUng  piggy-back 
more  profltaUe  for  NorfoUc  Southern." 

NorfoUi  Southern  has  also  agreed  to  ac- 
quire North  American  Van  Lines,  the  na- 
tion's fifth  Isrgest  trucking  compony.  for 
$315  Miiitot.  snd  expecta  to  receive  govern- 
ment spproval  May  1. 

The  compsny's  taivestmenta  taidude  s  17.6 
percent  shsre  of  Piedmont  Avlstkm  snd  3 
percent  of  the  Ssnts  Pe  Southern  Pacific 
Corp.  It  also  has  a  letter  of  taitent  with 
Santa  Fe  to  build  an  B.00O-mUe  fiber  optics 
network  Unkliw  S3  dties  coast  to  cosst. 

Norfolk  Southern  plsns  to  get  taito  the 
barge  business,  but  is  oonomtrating  now  on 
the  van  Unes  and  Conrafl.  Claytor  said. 

Last  year  CSX  acquired  the  nation's  larg- 
est bsrge  compsny.  American  Commercial 
Barge  lines  Co. 

Claytor  said  Norfolk  Southern  believes  a 
variety  of  transportation  modes  are  needed 
to  compete  with  trucks,  particnlaily  tai  the 
tanportsnt  msrketa  of  the  Northeast. 

Currently,  both  Norfolk  Southern  snd 
CSX  sre  shut  out  of  the  Northesat  becsuse 
Conrsfl  holds  s  vlrtusl  monopoly  over  rsfl 
frei^t  in  New  York.  New  Jersey  snd  Penn- 
sylvsnis. 

CSX  would  not  like  to  see  ita  rivsl  gsln 
thst  monopoly.  CSX  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Oiys  T.  Watklns  told  a  Senate 
committee  the  propoeed  merger  "vtolstes 
every  principle  of  good  trsnaportstlon 
policy  snd  destroys  the  eompettttve  frame- 
work which  is  key  to  the  future  health  of 
our  raUroad  system." 

Mathematically,  if  Norfolk  Southern  and 
Conrafl  were  combined,  their  proflta  would 
be  bigger  but  theta*  revenues  would  stfll  be 
smaller  than  CSX.  According  to  Norfolk 
Southern.  CSX  is  43  percent  larger  tai  terms 
of  csr  I'—^wwf  while  s  merged  Norfolk 
Southem-Conrsfl  would  bs  leas  then  30  per- 
cent Isrger  thsn  CSX.* 
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A  BILL  TO  REAUTHORIZE  AND 
AMEND  THE  COASTAL  ZONE 
ICANAOEMENT  ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

QrcAuronoA 

ni  THI  BOUgB  or  SBPBBBrTATIVag 


Thundav.  April  IS.  IMS 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorlie  and  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  (CZMAl.  This  law 
was  enacted  in  1972  as  a  means  of  In- 
ducing coastal  States  to  develop  and 
implement  coastal  managonent  pro- 
grams designed  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of,  and  protection  for.  the 
States'  various  coastal  aones.  In  doing 
so.  the  CZMA  would  help  accomplish 
needed  national.  State,  and  local  ob- 
jectives. 

To  a  large  degree,  this  program  has 
achieved  a  great  deal  of  its  original 
intent.  Twenty-eiiAit  of  the  35  coastal 
States  and  territories  under  U.S.  Juris- 
diction have  developed  and  imple- 
mented federally-approved  coastal 
gone  management  programs.  The 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  has  had  2  days  of  hearings 
in  this  Congress  oo  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  and  its  need 
for  reauthoriaatlon.  and  much  evi- 
dence was  brought  forward  which,  in 
my  mind,  indicates  that  the  "induce- 
ment-phase" of  FMeral  involvement 
within  coastal  management  has.  in 
fact,  been  aooomplished:  it  is.  there- 
ton,  time  to  seriously  phase-down  the 
Federal  financial  role  in  coastal  sone 
management. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  80  percent  of  the 
funtUng  for  the  developmoat,  imple- 
mentation, and  <v>eratlon  of  coastal 
gone  managonent  programs  for  coast- 
al States.  However,  to  maintain  this 
80-peroent  Federal  share  now  that  the 
natttmal  program  is  largely  in  place 
and  operaUng  smoothly,  would  not  be 
reflective  of  the  largely  local  or  re- 
gional nature  of  the  program's  bene- 
fits. While  I  believe  there  is  a  remain- 
ing need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  pW  s(Mne  role  in  coastal  gone  man- 
agement over  the  next  5  years,  clearly 
this  need  is  decreasing  as  the  coastal 
State  programs  continue  to  operate. 
Improve  in  their  coastal  management 
abilities,  and  continue  to  become  even 
more  regional  in  nature. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  reflects  this  need  for  a  Federal 
phase-down  in  coastal  management  fi- 
nancing by  reducing  the  Federal  share 
from  80  percent  to  20  percent  over  4 
years.  As  well,  it  reduces  the  reauthor- 
isation  levels  to  reflect  this  phase- 
down  over  the  same  4-year  period. 
This  gradiul  reduction  wiU  allow 
coastal  States  the  time  needed  to  plan 
tot  the  reduction  so  that  they  can 
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make  other  funding  arrangements  for 
their  coastal  management  programs. 
These  Federal  funding  authoilMtions 
and  percentages  would  also  eiMure 
that  the  overall  program  continues  on 
at  ita  present-day  i  level 

Additionally,  t^ls  legislation  addiew- 
es  <me  of  the  mote  controversial  ques- 
tions which  has  trisen  through  Imirie- 
menaUon  of,  and  Judicial  challenge  to. 
the  Coastal  Zatk  Management  Act 
Last  year,  the  Siipmne  Court  upheld 
the  Federal  Govehunent  In  the  case  of 
California  versusjWatt,  saying  that  oil 
and  gas  leasing  m&  not  fall  under  the 
consistency  provikion  included  in  sec- 
tion 307(cXl)  of  the  act 

This  decision  mm  sUned  mudi  oon- 
troveror  anumg  icoastal  States  who 
feel  their  autho^ty  to  ensure  that 
Federal  activitiesi  are  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  H  consistent  to  the 
"maximum  extent  practicalde"  with 
their  coastal  nuiaagement  programs 
has  been  undam|ned.  In  an  ttiaii  to 
settle  the  question  of  how  the  Su- 
prenw  Court  decision  affects  other 
federally  oonduetied  or  supported  ac- 
tivities, my  bOI  s^  up  a  consultative 
process  between  Federal  agencies  and 
coastal  States  to  iliscusB  any  conoems 
that  coastal  Stat^  may  have  regard- 
ing whether  a  progMsed  Federal  activi- 
ty is  consistent  "to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable"  with  their  federal- 
ly-approved coastia  management  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  jcoastal  States  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  recom- 
mendations withiregafd  to  the  pro- 
posed Federal  activity,  and  recommen- 
dations must  be  Accepted  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  unle4  the  Federal  agency 
determines  that  the  Federal  activity  is 
already  "consistent  to  the  maximum 
extent  praetieabl«"  with  the  coastal 
management  protfwn.  or  that  accept- 
ance of  their  recbmmendatioD  would 
not  be  in  the  national  Interest 

If  the  recommei^datlon  Is  not  acoq>t- 
ed  by  the  Federal;  agency,  that  agency 
is  required  to  adviK  the  coastal  State, 
In  writing,  why  they  did  not  accept  the 
recommendation.  This  consultattve 
process  is  lntenc|ed  to  h^  coastal 
States  have  substantive  Imput  into 
Federal  activities  in  tnstsnces  irtiere 
propoeed  Federal  activities  affect  their 
coastal  sones.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. It  Is  consirtent  with  section 
308(3KBKmxi)  of  the  act  which  says 
thatAothlng  in  the  CZMA  shall  be 
conittued  "to  dinjinlsh  either  Federal 
or  State  Jurisdiction."  In  othor  words, 
although  the  FMeral  agency  and 
coastal  States  should  woric  together  in 
all  "practicable"  tnstanoes  of  mutual 
concern.  Federal  ^agencies,  neverthe- 
less, must  be  givep  final  authority  in 
decisionmaking  rsardlng  Fedoal  ac- 
tivities on  Federal  lands. 

In  summary.  Mt-.  Speaker,  this  bill 
reauthorizes  a  program  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  set  up  for 
the  States  so  that  they  may  help 
themselves,  and  in  so  doing  help  pro- 
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mote  the  nsHomsl  interest  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
has.  In  initiating  this  network  of  coast- 
al programs,  borne  the  substantive 
burden  of  financing  these  State  pro- 
grams, this  legislation  also  phases- 
down  that  Federal  role  so  that  coastal 
States  can  correnwndlngly  and  appro- 
priatdy  pidt  up  their  fair  share  of 
program  costs.  It  is  important  howev- 
er, to  note  that  it  does  so  in  an  order- 
ly, gradual,  proceas  so  that  States  can 
assume  this  large  funding  role  over  a 
period  of  time.* 


Hitv.  2099 


HON.  IHOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

orp— siLvsinA 

m  THX  BOnSB  or  BSPRXSXHTATIVXS 

Thunday.  Aprtt  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  G^ieaker,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  HJl.  2099,  the  Automatic 
Teller  Machine  Cmnpetitive  Equity 
Act  of  1965.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  restore  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  McFadden  Act  as  amilled 
to  ATM  systems.  It  is  offered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reestablish  the  applicability 
of  the  McFadden  Act  which  governs 
the  branching  of  national  banks,  to 
automatic  teller  machines  and  other 
electronic  devices  at  which  banking 
functions  are  being  performed. 

The  McFadden  Act  ouMSted  in  1927. 
sought  to  establlah  competitive  equali- 
ty between  State  and  national  banks 
by  allowing  national  banks  to  branch 
to  the  same  extoit  as  State  banks.  A 
balance  was  struck  between  concerns 
over  preventing  the  concentration  of 
hanking  resources  and  the  need  to 
ensure  the  competitiveness  of  national 
banks.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Nation- 
al Bank  Act  the  McFadden  Act  de- 
fines a  branch  as  a  place  of  business 
"at  which  deposiU  are  received,  or 
checks  paid,  or  money  lent"  (12  U.8.C. 
Sec  S6(f).)  The  question  of  whether  a 
particular  facility  is  a  branch  of  a  nap 
Uonal  bank  under  the  McFadden  Act 
Is  answwed  solely  by  the  application 
of  this  functional  test 

Once  a  particular  facility  has  been 
determined  to  be  a  branch,  location  Is 
determined  by  State  law  under  section 
36(c>  of  the  act  That  section  both  pre- 
cludes Interstate  branching  and  esta- 
llshes  competitive  equality  by  allowing 
national  banks  to  "establish  and  oper- 
ate" branches  at  locations  "authorised 
to  State  banks  by  the  statute  law  of 
the  State  in  question  *  *  *  subject  to 
the  restrictions  as  to  location  imposed 
by  the  law  of  the  State  on  State 
banks."  These  provisions  have  been 
consistently  held  to  require  that  the 
Comptroller  must  follow  State  law  In 
approving  branches  of  national  banks, 
includmg  limitations  as  to  hanking 
functions  which  may  be  performed  at 
branches.  For  example,  under  the 
McFadden  Act  an  armored  car  service 
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has  been  held  to  be  a  branch  under 
the  functional  definition  of  the  act 
making  it  illegal  under  Florida  law 
which  ivohlMted  banks  from  having 
more  than  one  place  of  business. 

The  question  of  whether  an  ATM. 
then  called  a  customer  bank  communi- 
cati<m  terminal  or  CBCT.  was  a 
branch  first  arose  about  a  decade  ago. 
In  1976,  the  n.8.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  held 
that  CBCT's  are  branches  within  the 
meaning  of  the  McFsddoi  Act  if  "de- 
posits are  received,  checks  paid  or 
money  lent"  at  sudi  iMAtiiw—  and 
that  the  McFadden  Act  was  intended 
to  include  virtually  all  off -premises 
hanking  opoations.  Therein,  the  court 
recognised  that  the  reservation  of  the 
control  of  branching  to  the  State  was 
dcme  in  order  to  sllow  States  to  safe- 
guard against  large  conomtratlons  of 
power.  The  critical  holding  in  that 
case  was  that  "Under  the  Federal 
statutory  scheme  CBCT's  are 
'branches'  within  sectl<m  36(f  )'s  FMer- 
al definition:  therefore,  for  Federal 
purposes  the  State  Uw  applicable  to 
CBCT's  is  a  part  of  the  "branch'  bank- 
ing law  of  the  State,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated into  the  National  Bank  Act  by 
section  36(c)." 

However,  the  VB.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  was  recently 
caUed  upon  to  apply  the  prlnc^les  em- 
bodied In  the  MtPmiden  Act  to  shared 
ATM  networks.  That  court  held  that 
"*  *  *  a  national  bank's  usage  of  a 
shared  ATM  which  it  does  not  own  or 
rent  does  not  cmistitute  the  establish- 
ment and  (q)eration  of  a  branch  under 
sections  36  (c)  and  (f)  of  the  McFad- 
den Act" 

By  giving  defermoe  to  the  arbitrary 
distinction  between  ATMs  "owned  or 
rented"  by  national  banks  and  those 
simply  "used"  by  national  banks  for 
hanking  transactions,  the  court  Ig- 
nored both  the  prohibition  on  Inter- 
state branching  and  the  deference  to 
State  law  which  are  fundamental  to 
the  McFadden  Act  In  so  doing,  the 
court  upheld  a  regulation  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  ig- 
nored the  earlier  court  decision  that 
State  law  wpUcable  to  electronic 
hanking  devices  "is  a  part  of  the 
'branch'  banking  law  of  the  State," 
made  applicable  to  national  banks  by 
the  McFadden  Act.  Althoui^  the 
court  gave  great  deference  to  the  in- 
terpretive regulation  of  the  Compbvl- 
ler,  it  noted  that  "Should'  Congress 
find  Itself  in  disagreement  with  the 
ComptroUer's  regulation,  which  we 
accept  as  a  legitimate  Interpretation  of 
the  governing  statutes,  legislative  solu- 
tion is  available." 

A  legislative  solution  is  indeed  avail- 
able. I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  act 
to  restore  the  principles  of  the  McFad- 
den Act  in  regard  to  ATMs.  My  rea- 
sons are  as  follows: 


One.  State  oootrol  of  ■tnieture  ••  a 
nf cfuard  agalnet  undue  oonoentntkm 
of  eoonomle  power  is  an  Important  ele- 
ment of  our  hanklnt  lystem.  The  dual 
ii»«iiri«j  lygtem  is  unique  among  world 
t>^«Mwf  lystenM  In  that  it  enaures  a 
great  number  of  inatltutk»a  of  diverse 
siMS  and  types.  The  system  also  guar- 
antees access  to  capital  in  aU  geo- 
graiAle  areas  and  in  all  sectors  of  the 

Two.  there  is  a  strong  public  interest 
in  a  system  of  bank  supervision  which 
h^i»tif  the  short-term  enhancemoat 
of  competition  and  the  long-teim 
avoidance  of  anticompetitive  tenden- 
cies In  national  credit  markets.  Main- 
taining this  balance  Is  f^iecially  criti- 
cal In  the  ATM  area  since  establish- 
ment of  systems  is  expensive  and  sus- 
cepUble  to  rtnminatinn  by  large  insU- 
tutions.  v^wther  as  system  operatcna. 
as  fnnehlae  operators,  or  as  preferred 
users  on  shared  systems. 

Three,  a  situation  of  oompeUtlve  in- 
equality has  been  created,  in  which 
i»«»t«Mi  banks,  through  shared 
ATM*s.  may  offer  full  banking  services 
on  a  nationwide  basis  without  regard 
tor  the  pertinent  State  laws.  incUiding 
restrictions  oo  the  Interstate  taking  of 
deposits.  Rather  than  restwlng  com- 
peUtlve  equality,  as  it  seems  to  have 
Intended,  the  circuit  court  merely 
shifted  the  competitive  advantage  to 
nat,|«n«i  banks.  Competitive  equality 
is  best  maintained  by  saving  the 
shared  ATM  systems,  but  making  all 
of  the  plmrers  subject  to  the  same 
rules. 

root,  the  issues  involved  in  the  ded- 
sioD  are  cotain  to  be  litigated  further, 
both  on  artpe^  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  on  a  remanded  lanie  of  whether 
corporattans  which  nominally  own  an 
ATM  are  cooduettng  an  illegal  bank- 
ing businea  on  behalf  of  bank  partici- 
pants in  the  sytfton.  No  matter  what 
the  final  outcome  of  litigation,  the 
public  win  be  a  net  loser  either  short 
term  or  long  term.  No  one  would 
allege  that  the  complete  dismember- 
ment of  our  current,  extensive  share 
ATM  systems  Is  In  the  public  interest, 
although  this  could  be  the  result  If  It 
to  decided  that  shared  ATM's  are 
branches  for  all  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  recent  circuit  court 
decision  to  left  Intact,  an  entire  body 
of  State  law  to  preempted  and  the  con- 
licaslnnsl  coooem  over  concentration 
of  economic  resources,  which  undnlles 
the  decentrallMtlon  of  control  over 
structure,  win  be  undercut  Only  Con- 
gress can  rcstrike  the  balance  between 
these  vBUd.  yet  competing,  public  in- 
terests. The  rdnterpretatltni  and  reap- 
pllcation  of  existing  policies  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  a  role  most  prop- 
eiiy  reserved  to  Congress. 

Five.  States,  unatde  to  control  na- 
tional bank  participation  In  shared 
systems,  wffl  be  forced  to  limit  corpo- 
rate participation  through  State  stat- 
utes   designed    to    prevent    deposlt- 
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taking  as  an  agent  for  a  bank.  States 
can  of  course,  regulate  commerce 
firms  from  engaging  In  a  banking  busi- 
neas.  The  valid  State  IntCTest  in  eon- 
tioUlng  the  mixing  of  banking  and 
commerce  paralleto  that  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  In  fact,  the  dreuit 
court  in  the  Marine  case  remanded  for 
resolution  by  a  State  court  the  issue  of 
whether  the  supermarket  which 
owned  the  ATM  in  question  was  ille- 
gally conducting  a  banking  business 
for  resolution  by  a  State  court  under 
State  law.  Unless  Coogrcss  acta  at  thto 
Juncture,  it  to  ooocelvable  that  States, 
unable  to  control  banking  activities 
through  the  McFsdden  Act.  will  seek 
to  prohibit  corporations  that  are  not 
banks  ttom  tiJdng  deposits  or  per- 
forming other  i?ttT«iH«f  functions 
through  ATM's  on  their  own  behalf  or 
as  an  agent  for  a  bank  or  bank  holding 


It  to  for  all  the  above  reasons  that  I 
introduced  H  Jl.  SOM  which  would  re- 
establish the  principles  embodied  in 
the  McFMMen  Act.  yet  do  so  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  existing  ATM  net- 
woriu  to  continue  to  operate.  I  feel 
that  it  to  important  for  Congress,  not 
the  courts,  to  strike  the  new  balance 
and  apply  the  public  interest  tests  to 
emerging  technidlogies  such  as  ATM's. 
Briefly,  the  bill: 

One.  amoids  the  McFadden  Act  to 
allow  for  national  banks  to  Ivanch  on 
an  interstate  baato  when  the  exporting 
State  expressly  authorises  outK>f-State 
banks  to  establtoh  Interstate  branches 
within  its  bmtlers; 

Two.  restores  the  principle  that 
State  ATM  laws  are  part  of  the 
Ivanch  tf^nMwy  lawi  of  a  State,  made 
applicable  to  national  banks  by  the 
McFadden  Act; 

Three,  provides  that  shared  ATM 
networks  do  not  count  toward  capitali- 
satioa  of  a  bank;  and 

Four,  provides  a  waiver  procedure 
for  the  OCC  to  bypass  the  teanch  ap- 
proval process  for  shared  ATM  net- 
works. 

HJl.  2099  is.  in  essence,  a  compro- 
mise measure,  qdlttlng  the  difference 
between  competing  constituencies  and 
coDuieting  public  interests.  I  would  m>- 
predate  the  support  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  House  interested  in  ex- 
panding services  for  the  hanking  con- 
sumer. 

HJtSOM 

A  WU  to  rastore  oampetttlve  equity  between 
nattonal  and  State  bsaka  reganUnc  eliared 
aotomatle  teUermaeblne  netwofka 
Bt  U  tnaetsd  6y  Me  Senate  and  Bomae  of 

ttepneentoHvee  of  Ou   United  Statee  of 

America  in  Congma  aeaembled, 

aacnoN  1.  aaoa*  mu 
Thla  Aet  mar  be  dted  aa  the  "Autamatic 

Teller  Macblne  Compettttve  Squitjr  Aet  of 

1M5". 

sac  1.  nnasTAn  hancbiiic. 

lUe  fbst  aentenoe  of  aectlon  5155(c)  of 
the  Revtaed  Statutea  (IS  UAC.  56(e))  la 
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April  18,  im 


(S)  by  taMerUnc  before  tbe  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foQowlnr  ":  and  (5)  within 
therStaUif- 

"(A)  the  atatute  lawa  of  the  State  in  whldi 
the  aawrtatlon  ia  located  aipraaaly  author- 
ise State  banka  to  eeUbllih  aueh  branehea; 
and 

"(B)  the  atatute  lawa  of  the  State  In  which 
tlM  aaaodatloB  la  aeeklnc  to  eatabUah  aueh 
Intoratate  brandiea  iinmaalj  authortsea 
State  banka  located  In  the  State  tai  which 
the  aaaorlatinn  la  located  to  estabUah  aueh 
Intsfstate  branehea.  aahieet  to  leatrlctlena 
tegayrdtaic  location  of  bfandiea  that  aueh 
State  may  tanpoae  on  audi  out-of-State 
banka.  In  deteradnlnf  whether  or  to  what 
extent  to  pecinlt  the  eatabUahment  or  oper- 
ation of  a  branch  by  a  bank  the  prtadpal 
plaee  of  »"-*—-■  of  whldi  la  In  another 
State,  a  State  aaay  allow  audi  bcanehtaig— 


remove'' 
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SeeUomZ 

Section  a  would  kemove  the  absehite  pro- 
hibition on  interatite  braneblns  by  national 
banka  and  give  tbctn  parity  wHh  I 
In  thla  regard,  in^er  thla 

of  ATM  or  torlek  and 

DB^UdDftUO^K  ID  IIU0F* 

atate  ATM  netwoiM  would  be  panaltted  for 


aa  the  primary 


It 
the 

whtoh  are  bdng  performed  rather  than  the 
ewuarahip  of  terminala.  And.  It 
in  a  way  whldi  pennita  erlallng 
ATM  netwotta  to  oontinue  to  op- 


aeeUem4 


"(I)  without  1 

"(U)  on  the  baala  of— 

"(I)  the  locatkm  of  the  Stataa  tamrivad: 

"(11)  towa  provldtaig  for  leelptoeal  treat- 
ment of  bonks  loeatod  hi  Ita  State:  or 

"(m)  other  atmUar  ccndltinna  or  reatrte- 
Xkmtr. 

SBC  a.  STAIB  BBAKCMING  LAWS. 

Section  5155(c)  of  the  Revlaed  Statutea 
(13  UAC.  I«(c))  ia  amended  by  addtaig  at 
the  end  thafwf  the  foDowtaig 
teneea:  "For  purpoaaa  of  thto  i 
lawa  irptw*'**  to  autoaaatod  tallw  aaa- 
chlnaa.  pwtnmirr  bank  rtimmiir'Tr**"'  ter^ 
minak.  pdntHit-eale  terminala.  and  easb  dla- 
penalng  ■—*»««'«—  are  a  part  of  tbe  bnneh 
bankbw  lawa  o<  the  State  and  are  applicable 
to  natlooal  baakiiig  aaaodatiaBa.  many  eaae 
in  whldi  a  State  doaa  not  have  a  State  tow 
deeerlbed  tai  the  precadtaig  aantenee.  regulap 
tiona.  ruling,  and  Intetptetatloaia  whldi  are 
laaued  by  a  Statt  banking  ragnlatary  aa- 
thortty  In  aueh  State  and  whldi  are  I 
Ue  to  I 


to  do  ao  under 

under  Section  t  you  have  aa 
atate.  "the  atate  1^  whldi  the 
located",  and  a  radehrlng  or 
"the atate  taiidddi  the  aaaoriatien  to 
ing  to  eatabUah  abch  inteiitate 
Two  thinga  muathappen  betare  Interatate 

(1)  the  ezpoctlad  atate  muat  espnady  a»- 
tbortae  iU  bai^  to  eatabUah  tetaidata 

(»  the  reoehPind  atate  muat  espieady  au- 
thorise oot^t-atat*  banka  to  estaUtoh  Inter- 
atatte  btandiaa  wttbln  tta  borders. 

The  nH.BlT'"g  k'  iM«|Mi«tii^  elate  oaay 
rejed  InteraUta  tnneblng.  It  aaay  persalt 
Bucb  brandling  ^rtthout  reatrlctioB  or  It 
may  make  Ita  atntutory  i 


4  would  provide  for  the  e^dualon 
of  ATMS  not  owned  or  rented  by  a  baiA 
fkoB  the  deteiiiilnarinn  of  aggregate  capltd 
for  tlwt  bank. 
gaedoaS 

Saethai  5  would  give  the  OOCfthe  author- 
ity to  waive  the  braneb  approval  proceaa  for 
ATMa«wlileh  are  not  owned  or  rented  by  a 


terminala. 
dilneaahaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
branch  bonking  towa  of  the  State  and  are 
applicable    to 


. «.  AOCBKitW  CAPITAL 

Section  5155(d)  of  the  Revtoed 
(13  VM.C.  56(d))  to  amended  by 
the  end  thereof  the  f oOowtng  new 
"For  purpoaaa  of  deteimlntaig  the 
capltd  leqdred  by  thto 
ma  tint  teller  marhlma. 
munleottan  terminala.  potatof-aale 


I  3  to  a  riaeaaaaiy  part  of  the 
ataioe  the  **m«»i***ir'«*«"^**'"'  on 
brandiliw  of  natibnal  banka.  as  appilad  to 
ATMs  under  the  srdevaat  ease  tow.  would 
otherwiaa  pradode  thdr  paittolpaMnn  tai 
taiterstate  ATM  ndtwofks.  White  tbe  auhled 
matter  of  the  sodlaB  to 
than  aaare  ATM  inm^ea,  It 

Ito 

with  atate  bank  blanching  under  atate  tow. 
The  pnwtlcd  etMd  to  mlntaBal.  dnee  only 
If aaaai  liiwatta  Utoh  and  w*«r«^"*f  canaait- 
ly  permit  ledpr  ecSinteratate  braaddng. 
gacHoM  J  ! 

Sectloa  5  darihea  the  stataa  of  ATM 
bnndiea  under  tte  McFadden  Act.  It  pro- 
vldea  for  the  an}!'— ♦'^  of  atate  towa  to 
ATMa  which  Darfttm  banktaw  fUBetlca»  Ir- 
leapeeUve  of 

prtanarily  to  the  nmctlond  daflnltinn  of  a 
branch  (1)  It  aaisirea  that  the  fem  of  the 
agreemaaita  for  siBtem  aharing  win  not  be 
elevated  to  a  poattian  of 
than  the  ■nhitantt  of  what  to 
(3)  It  preventa  drduureuUon  of  the  fadard 
rastrtottan  on  bnhch  banUng  and  (3)  It  ra- 
the ajptteaMUty  of  ttw  body  of 


or  bans  v. 
UA  Oooar  or  Arfaais  roa 
Caaatt,  Dacnwa  l^aapAar  37. 1565 
of  Marine 
NJL  (Marine)  were  uataig  an  autoaaat- 
ed  teOar  —**»«—  owned  by  Wegmana  Faod 
(Wegaaans)  to  mske  depoatta  and 
to  obtain  caah  advaneea 
tranafer  fonda  between 
bma  and  obtain  account  bd- 
Under  their  agreement. 
WegsHM  aarvleea  the  ATM  and  Marine  op- 
the  "sarttdi"  (eentrd  computer  proo- 

ahared  ATM  network.  Marine  to 
a  tranaaettaai  baala.  The 
andW( 
Into  in  rdtonee  on  a  legulatlan  of  tbe 
whldi  provided  that  an  ATM 
eaily  if  it  waa  "owned  or 
reatod"  by  a  natioaid  bank. 

Pmitoton  bdow:  UJB.  DIatrirt  Court  for  the 
Weotam  DIatrld  of  New  York  enjdned 
V  from  uataig  an  ATM 
operated  by  Wegmana  Food  Mar- 
563  F  Supp.  1043  (1564).  The  dtatrid 
eoott  bdd  that  Marine'a  uae  of  the  ATM 
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banka.  On  balance,  the  Court  found  that  if 
aharad  ATM  uaage  werk  deemed  the  "eatab- 
Uahment'' of  a  "bnndi''  for  pmpoeee  of  fed- 
erd  tow,  natkmd  banka  would  be  prohibited 
from  Intenrtate  participation  tai  aharad  net- 
worfca  irtildi.  tai  torn,  would  "Umit  the  abOl- 
ty  of  national  banka  to  eoanpete  tai  the  uae 
of  major  tedmdoglcd  devdopm^ta  In  thto 
tialiialif,  eootrary  to  Congreariond  pur- 
poee."  (NOTK  The  eourt  eeeoM  to  treat  the 
prohibition  on  taitardata  branching  aa  acme- 
tiiti^  to  the  overcome  rather  than  aa  an  tai- 
tegrd  part  of  the  Meftdden  Act.  evidendng 
Cangreaatand  taitent  contrary  to  the  out- 
come of  thto  caae.) 

Turning  to  the  detemiinatlonB  of  the 
OCC.  the  Court  noted  that  the  view  of  the 
admlntotratlve  agency  diarged  artth  enforce- 
ment to  otdtaiarlly  entitled  to  "oondderabte 
reepect"  Thto  to  eapedally  true  where  regu- 
lated partlea  have  acted  in  rdlanee  on  the 
agency'a  ruling  and  would  be  harmed  by  a 
reveraal.  aa  In  thto  caae.  The  Court  found 
that  the  OCC  taiterprdattai  appears  to 
aerve  the  puipoeea  of  the 
(NOTE:  Agatai.  thto  flndtaig 
only  if  you  Ignore  evidence  of  < 
taiteot  to  prohibit  taiteratste 
Therdore.  deference  waa  aeeorded  to  the 


OCC  deteimtaiation  that  an  ATM  that  to  not 
"owned  or  rented"  by  a  national  bank  to  not 
a  brandi  under  the  McFadden  Act 
The  Court  did  make  note  of  the  arbltrari- 
of  the  OCC  dtotfaMilon  tt  atated. 
"Whether  an  ATM  to  'owned'  or  'ranted'  or 

lieed'  by  a  bank  may  be  more  a 

of  how  agreemento  are 
than  a  reliable  determinant  of 
not  the  ATM  conetttutee  a  "brandi'. 
er.  the  Court  fdmd  that  the  Coavtmiler'a 
i*p«"«M«"  of  'brandi'  Id  tts  1563  regntodan 
'to  a  reaaonaUe  conatrnetian  of  thoMCFMl- 
den  Ad'." 
Tlw  Court  then  apoke  to  the  need  for 


aubeertlwi.  auto- 


be 

tag 

rented 


by 


brancbeeof  a  natlond 
if  they  are  not 
the 


terml- 
not 
bank- 
er 


LLBBANCBArPaOVAL. 

Section  5155(e)  of  the  Revlaed  Statutea 
(13  UJB.C.  56(e))  to  amended  by  addtaig  at 
the  end  thered  the  f oDowtng  new  aantenee: 
"me  Comptrdler  of  the  Currency  may.  by 
ngulation.  waive  the  approvd  requirement 
of  thto  BUbaeetlon  with  regard  to  autoeaated 
teller  mfi-ntiMia,  -nidflniTr  bank  communica- 
tion terminala.  pota^-of-aato  terminala.  and 
cash  iUrpfwiig  imohiw—  which  are  not 
owned  or  rented  by  a  nattond  baaktaig  i 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  bdore  "(3)":  and 


Sacnaa-BT-Sacnoa  AaALTan 
Seetioml 

Seetlan  1  wmtfitm  the  abort  title  of  the 
bill,  the  "Automatic  Tdler  Machlnr  Com- 
petitive equity  Ad  of  1955." 


thspdnd- 
appUcabla  to  iiImIiimiIi 
a  part  of  the  brandi 
banktaig  towa  of  ttw  atate,  wtaldi  to  taioorpo- 
rated  taito  the  THfOttrnX  Bank  Ad  by  the 
MtiFMldanAet  _  . 
by  a  nouA  VJ^  Point  of  Appeato 
whldi  bdd  that!  "...  a  nattaod  baak'a 
uaage  of  a  dmrat  ATM  whldi  it  daba  nd 
owner  rent,  doei  nd  eonatitute  the 

of  a 
Seetlan  36(e)  andkf)  of  the : 
By  gMng  ddereatoe  to  the  I 
tion  between  ATMa  "owned  or  raaited"  by 
I  thoee  almply  "ossd"  by 
banking  tranaaetleaMk  tbe 
OMirt  ignored  botti  the  prohltalttaB  on  taiter- 
atate  branding  aid  the  dderanas  to  atate 
tow  iriildi  are  fndamentd  to  the 
den  Ad.  UBlam  Oto  mlaapplleatlaB  of  I 
al  tow  to  reetlfledl  full  I  . 

be  off ered  by  anyane.  aottaig  aa  aa  agent  fd 
a  bank,  on  a  bationwide  baato  without 
regard  for  the  pertinent  fedard  and  state 
towa.  ^  . 

Section  3  maldillahne  the  prindpto  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  Court  and  prevanto 
ito  dreumventiaii  by  the  devatlaa  of  fdm 

si-0MO-sa-ttj<Pt«> 


Act. 
Whether  the  ahared  ATM  ta 
atore  to  a  branch  eatabUahed 
by  Marine. 
"...  a  mit*~"'  bank'a  uaage  of  a 
ATM  which  it  doea  nd  own  or  rent, 
nd  cowtttntf  the  estabUahment  and 
of  a  braacta  under  Sectione  S6(c) 
aid  (f)  of  the  McFadden  Aet"  SuMaaue 
to  oondiiding  a  banking 
without  the  requidto  atate  authori- 


.  . .  the  application  of  New  York 
Law  to  Wegmana*  provlalan  and 
d  an  ATM  ahould  be  left  to 
d  the  state.  Aeoordtaigly.  the 
bdow  for  Wegmsns  on  the  pend- 
to  vacated,  end  tbe  dtstrtet  court  ta 
to  dtaaalaa  thd  datan  without 


".  .  .  Given  the  tedmdogled  promtoe  d 
tateratate  dectronle  banktaig  aid  the  eub- 
stantid  atepa  already  taken  toward  adilev- 
ing  It.  tr  the  mumeiitum  already  deieloped 
ahodd  be  atopped.  It  diodd  be  done  by 
Congreea.  and  nd  by  thto  eourt,  particularly 
when  the  bairier  we  are  aaked  to  ' 
would  be  baaed  upon  deftadtiona 
over  50  yeara  ago." 

"Should  Congreaa  find  Itaelf  ta 
ment  with  the  CamptroOer'a  Regulatlan, 
which  we  accept  aa  a  legitimate  taiterpretar 
tlon  d  the  govemtaig  etatute.  a  legtotottve 
adutlon  to  available."* 


STAR  WARS  IB  NOT  A 
LAUOHINO  MATTER 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENHQER 


The  quedlon  at  whether  a  par- 
tiealar  fadUty  to  a  brandi  edabltohed  and 
qpinrtttt  by  a  mt**— '  bank  under  the 
MeVaddan  Ad  to  a  queetlan  d  f ederd  tow. 
THe  Ceort  aongtat  to  oonatroe  the  Bsean- 
taw  d  the  pluase  "astsbUab  and  operate"  a 
"btandi"  under  the  MOFadden  Aet  Staice 
the  nawiiaa  In  ItfT  eould  nd  have  f ore- 
aeen  canent  daaelepmanta  In  banking  prae- 
tleaai  a  rigid  appileattan  d  the  language  d 
ItST  would  lead  to  "anamakMia  reaulta." 
the  Court  looked  to  legtotottve 
ind  "the  viewa  d  the  executive 
diaraad  with  the  Ad'a  enftooe- 


Tbe  Court  found  thd  the  goventaw  prin- 
ciple bdilnd  ttie  McFadden  MX  waa  com- 
petitive equaUty  between  atate  and  nationd 


nr  TBX  HOVBB  or  aBWiiaM  rAxrvs 
fh%nda%  AprU  IS,  IMS 
•  Mr.  KA8TENMEIER.  Mr.  e^ieaker. 
I  wish  to  eaU  to  the  attentiop  of  my 
fo11»ag^!f  and  editorial  comment  from 
Harrison  Brown,  editor-in-ehief  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  on 
the  President's  star  wars  program.  Mr. 
Brown's  comments  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin's  May  1986'  issue. 

Mr.  Brown  fears,  as  do  many,  that 
the  Preaklent's  star  wars  proposal  wffl 
result  in  the  Soviets  launching  an  en- 
ergetk:  effort  to  develop  offsetting  sya- 
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tflnw  to  ovtrpowCT  or  evade  the  de- 
idoyment  of  a  def enehre  ■yitem  whkh 
boia»  out  tbe  poMMUtjr  of  blimtlnc 
an  tneomlnc  BilHlle  attack.  IH^th  mefa 
an  inevitable  Soviet  reaction,  ve  wfll 
flndoamlves  In  a  ittiiatian  etrallar  to 
that  which  existed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  ihataNllilm  and  costly 
ABIf  ayitcBi  In  the  late  19fl0'i  and 
1970't. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  18, 1985 


WAn 
<By 
More  than  teo 


bavc 


OefcBM    mitiattva.    popolarty 
"Star  Wan."  wbkh ' 


;afa 
ivltti 
be 
«dl  above  the  •arOi'B 
whan  ttey  vouM  do  no  bait  Onee  tbli 

I  would  bt  obMlrti  and  our  f eon  of 

I  naimd  tlMt  the  |HMiain>  wm 
•riooa  about  thli  prolMt.  I  bmslMd. 
and  I  aai  quite  Mttata  that  my  laaefatcr 
I  with  that  a<  tbouModi  of  otbar  Ki- 
TlM  loal  was  prob- 
ably not  attataaUa.  but  ovn  tf  It  ware,  both 
the  tlBM  aeale  and  the  eoet  would  be  enor- 

defcMe 
wlildi  in  torn  mafcee 
tbe  deriffi  of  a  perfect  defenaive  ayataBi  vir- 
tually bapoariMe.  We  would  aoon  find  our- 
atfvaa  In  the  leUdle  of  a  new  kind  of  anne 
raee^  the  dtaBenelaBa  of  which  could  be  un- 

When  we  couple  ancfa  thoucfata  with  the 
tmet  that  no  eo^patent  *^»tn«««»i  pencn 
really  kaowa  what  thli  utthaate  defenaive 
1  Byght  look  Uke.  how  Bsueh  It  might 


be 
ivhr 


to 


the 

to  be  a 
of  na  that  few 
would  take  the 
huMllin  OP  a 


might 


It 
tn 


'  it  aaana  «nlte  poealble.  however,  that 
thoae  of  ua  who  hmghert  when  the  Star 
Ware  ewieept  waa  fhat  iiiggaatnil  ahould  be 
crying.  Tbia  ia  not  becauae  there  haa  been 
any  major  technological  breakthroo^  or 
any  malar  diaage  in  eopcept.  Rather,  tbe 
Star  Wan  idea  la  rapidly  bamming  extreme- 
ly popular,  parttmlarly  among  people  who 
do  not  umhri  ■land  the  aeientllle  and  techno- 
of  the  rttwatioB.  With  in- 
n  hear  elatementa  of 
approval  of  the  eoneept  tron  guveiument 
offlrlala.  both  in  thia  country  and  abroad. 
We  read  approving  artldea  and  editoriala  in 


aethritiOB  coetlng  $ia  bO- 
ifaedaled  to  riae  to  IS.T 
In  flacal  IMS.  But  I  auapeet  that 
what  we  are  eeehw  ia  the  tip  of  the  toeberg. 
The  TrttT'^'ff-mllllafT  tnrtiMlrial  coaaaumi- 
ty  hM  aniffod  the  air,  haa  ■naPad  the  bil- 
Uooa  of  doOara  whidi  are  pnlenrtany  avaO- 
able,  and  haaatartad  to  plan 
write  pralaet  pewpoaala  The 
announced  a  — ^f*"  weedHip  of  teote  of 
almlag  and  traddng  devlcea  for 
wiapone  aueh  aa  laoara.  Hie 
will  tavohre  at  leaat  two  ahuttle  flighto  per 
year. 

HOW  eouM  oCfldal  Waahlngtan  or  the 
eral  pubUe  poaiMy  ohieet  to  the  rapM 
tetioB  of  a  program  which  haa  the  aaalor  Ob- 

i*"**—  "*  «M«~t«««»«-f  ■■.■I..*  mmmmf^m^  »— 

the  earth?  Of  eourae  it  would  be  tetilbiy  oi- 
but  wouldn't  a  nuclear-free  wotld 
be  worth  ItT 
At 

to  espraoi  theh  approval  of  the 
of  a  fBD-tledsed  Star  Ware 
the  Itaial  bhieprlnU  are  tai 
hand.  But  virtually  all  agree  that  a  vigorova 
rmeareh  program  la  eaaantlal  If  wo  are  to 
loam  what  h  poarible.  Uhfortunatdy, 
ever,  thla  area  of  endeavor  vaatly 
the  labaratory  and  the  pilot  plant, 
would  eventually  require  eipeiliueiite  on  a 
huge  ecale.  not  far  teaaovod  from  fUD-eeale 
deployment  of  the  ayataaa. 

hi  the  meantime,  how  might  we  expect 
the  Soviet  Untai  to  react?  Already  it  haa  ex- 
preaaed  twMaiable  wnhanplnam  that  we 
are  aerloualy  oooaidering  eadiaiklng  upon  a 
full«cale  Star  Wara  prograaL  Soviet  eden- 
tiate  have  probably  told  the  Krendin  pretty 
mudi  what  our  adentlete  have  told  the 
White  Bouee  about  the  fthanw  for  iuccem, 
One  thing  the  Soviet  Union  doea  not  need 
ia  anothrr  maaaive.  expeuatta,  compli- 
and  devdopaMnt  pmgiaw 
Uhder  the  dreunatancea  it  aeena  highly  un- 
likdy  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  tadUate 
aueh  a  program  on  ite  own.  But  if  the 
united  Statee  plungea  taito  it  at  fuD  ipeed, 
the  Soviet  Union  wID  have  no  cholee,  no 
Iww  craay  the  entire  achame  might 
If  the  Soviet  leaden  bdiave  ration- 
ally. I  aupact  that  they  wiU  do  everytldng 
to  rtiiiade  ua  from 
aaaive  Star  Wara 
What  a  diff eranee  a  year  makeal  One  year 
ago  who  would  have  thought  that  an  idea 
which  makaa  no  tachnolagieal  aenae  would 
be  eo  waiady  raeaivad  by  both  officialdom 
and  the  gmeral  pnblle?  In  thia  aaua  it  to 

petual  moiian.  which  haa  alwaya  had  ite 
fam  in  the  nontarhnnloglcal  worid.  But 
unlike  perpetual  motlan.  the  Star  Wara  oon- 
cept  carriea  with  it  unprecedented  dangera. 
Thla  frightena  me.o 


"The  revolution  la  always  betrayed 
tn  the  end." 

Tax  SAaaonsu  BanuTAL 

Today,  the  SandinMaa  rule  Nicaragua 
with  an  iron  flat  Uatad  bdow  are  the  1 
laaa  they  omde  hi  int  and  how  thoae  i 


natkMia,  the  SandtaiMaa  held  a 
ttOB-the  only  alaetlon  ever  held.  Mioara- 
gua'a  Ooaundante  Bayardo  Area  virtually 
in  Kay  19M  that  the 


In  what  he  thought  waa  a  pri- 
vate, off -th^reeord  maet^  with  one  of  the 

the  Sandfadataa  he  caned  the  upeoBitaw  tfao- 
ttooa  a  "nuiaanee"  that  ahould  be  ueed  "to 
that  .  .  .  the  Mkaraguan 
I  are  for  liandaaa-LeninlBB.'' 
During  the  riecttoo.  Mlcaraguan  votera 
were  Jntiaddalad  by  local  banda  of  Saadi- 
nMa  thuga  who  told  them  how  to  vote.  Oe- 
■plte  that,  one  out  of  evary  three  voten 
dared  to  caat  a  ballot  agataiBt  the  Sandtaiia- 
taa. 

rouncu.  PLoaAuaM 

The  Wanrtinlalaa  prooUaed  to  allow  politi- 
cal partlea  and  let  tham  operate  ITady.  But 
they  iawoeed  a  ata«te  polltleal  party-the 
Bandhiiara  Front  of  National  Uberatkm 
(VBUf). 

They  aboliahed  an  taidepondent  poUtlcal 
organlaatloaa  that  appeared  to  poee  any 
threat  to  ttwm,  And  pfflitital  dhaidente 
were  and  continue  to  ba-lntinddated, 
forced  into  aubmiaaion.  exUed.  Jaded  or 
kUled. 


The  Sandlnlataa  promlaad  liberty  and  Jua- 
tioe  to  the  Nlearaguaas.  They  ddhrered— 

A  pottee  atate  modalad  after  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  union: 

A  Judiciary  fllled  with  Wandiniata  revolu- 
tlooarlaa  who  have  been  "rewarded"  for 
their  eervlce; 

An  kinda  of  apedal  tribunala  under  direct 
control  of  the  Junta; 

"NdtfibortMMd  oammitteea"-modeled  by 
the  Sanrtiniaraa'  own  artmiaalnn  after  Cuba'a 
jniantwia  oommltteea— to  an  on  nrtghhora 
and  aerve  aa  "the  eyea  and  can  of  tlie  revo- 
lution"; and 

Bandi  of  peaaanta  In  local  oommunltlaa, 
armed  by  the  Sandlnlataa  and  unleaahed 
from  time  to  time  to  Intimidate  diaaanting 
voioee  into  autamiaaioc 
Ortega  cana  them  "divtaie  moba." 


THE  8AMDINI8TA  BETRAYAL 


Ctaarly  the  concept  haa  arouaed  In 
of  ua  the  deepeeated  deaire  to  return  to  the 
good  old  daya  when  nudear  wwapwia  dM  not 

exlat  tltnt»  m-Hamr  mffntM  m»  imMfc^ly  tO 

be  flimlnated  by  nagotlalioii  in  the  forceee- 
able  future,  hwrreaing  aumbera  of  people 
are  looking  to  Star  Wan  defenee  ayatema  aa 
a  meana  of  returning  to  a  world  wlildi.  al- 
though it  exiated  ooqe,  can  never  exiat 
again.  Aa  we  have  done  eo  often  In  tbe  pai^ 
we  are  dreaming  of  thinga  that  cannot  Iw. 
and  the  tranaition  to  tbe  real  worid  iapaln- 
fuL 

At  tbe  moment  little  exiate  in  the  Star 
Wan  program  except  aome  limited  reeeareh 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


or 
n  THE  Hova  or 


lATivn 


77i«r»day.  AprU  It.  IMS 

•  Mr.  FIEU36.  Mr.  Speaker,  aooo  thla 
body  will  be  asked  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  asslstanoe  for  the  freedom 
fichten  in  mcaratua.  Much  wiU  be 
said  for  and  acalnst  the  question. 
However,  the  single  most  tmpoitant 
point  is  represented  by  this  observa- 
tion by  William  McOura  and  the  fac- 
tual points  which  follow. 


TlM  Waniliniataa  promiaed  fun  obeervanoe 
of  human  rl^ta.  But  they  have  racked  up 
the  worst  human  lighta  reoord  of  any  Latin 
American  country,  inrhiding  Cuba. 

Immertial4dy  after  the  remdutian.  the  San- 
dlidataa  began  wholeeeale  iiiamaiiia  of  po- 
litical eriminala.  the  forcible  rdocation  of 
thouaanda  of  Mlakito  Indians,  expulsion  of 
Jewa  from  the  country  and  oountlem  other 
atrodtlea. 

When  the  Nicaraguan  Human  Rights 
Cnmmlaaion  iMgan  denouncing  aome  of  the 
violatlooa,  tlie  nanrtlnfataa  immediately  pad- 
locked the  human  rights  office,  conflacated 
ite  doeumenta,  unleaahed  mohi  againat  ite 
former  employeea  and  dragged  aome  of 
tbemofftoJaU. 

LAaoamnom 

The  Sandtniataa  promiaed  free  labor  brga- 
nisationa.  IneTifad.  they  are  oonatructtng  a 
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aodaUat  atate  baaSd  upon  a 
niato  "lalwr  union.]* 

They  have  not  yk  aboUahed  ah  independ- 
ent uniona.  but  thty  have  worked  to  render 
them  powerleaa.  Btrifcea  haw  been  out- 
lawed. Union  lead*a  cannot  hold 
collect  duea.  orgaatae  without 
interference  or  ai^  for  more  pay  0 
high  Nicaraguan  inflation). 

The  SandiniBtaS  promiaed  freedom  of 
apeeeh  and  preaa.  But  they  have  effeetlvdy 
aUenced  aU  diaaenthw  Toicea. 

Today,  they  owd  aU  Nicaraguan  TV  ata- 
tiooa.  eight  of  ten  bdio  atatlona.  and  two  of 
three  newapaperaf  Hie  few  independent 
newa  medta  labor  under  atrlct,  permanent 

In  the  laat  thrSe  yeara,  the 
liave  prevented  publication  of  the 
ent  La  Prenaa  at  Ibaat  40  tl 
Pedro  Joaquin  Cbimorro.  found  the 
ahip  ao  tight  be  Idft  the  country  tai  Decem- 
ber 1»M. 


ofreil- 


t  or  axuoioai 

The  Sandlnlataa  jpromiaed 

gion.  Inatead.  thejl  expdled  foreign 
ariee  and— to  oompete  with  the  Cathritir 
ehurdi-eet  up  a  '^eputar  diurdi"  wImib  ii  I- 
ent  to  the  government. 

On  hia  1964  vWtto  Nicaragua.  Fope  Jttm 
Paul  n  waa  heckl4d  and  Jeered  at  by  Sandl- 

J  — « ifprm  air  maat 

"Divine  moba,"  ^(tantaed  by  the  Sandtaiia- 
prlaato  who  do  not 
openly  preach  Ifa^xlat  doctrine.  Tliey  have 
1  at  laaflt  M  ProteotaDt  diurdiea 
in  the  Nicaragua  capital  of  Man 
deetroyed  churdi  Ipropery  to  end 
eritldam  of  govenanent  poUclea. 

Baraament  of  Jewa  la  ao  great  that  virtu- 
ally an  have  fled  iite  country.  In  Itlt.  in  an 
early  aignal  of  thfr  anti  aemtrhm,  the  San- 
diniataa  flre-baeataad  the  only  synagogue  in 
Managua.  Jewlabf  aynagoguaa  have 
been  conflacated  v  the 


wathUM 

The  SandiniataS  promiaed  a  nonaligned 
foreign  poUcy.  But  they  have  ddivared 
Nicaragua  into  SoMet  and  Cuban  haada. 

The  red  bannedi  bearing  a  hanmar  and 
aickle  at  their  victory  cSMicatiaa  tai  July 
19TS  apoke  looder  (than  worda.  Hatred  of  the 
United  Statea  la  drttten  Into  the  San^nida 
mrt*"*^'  anthem-i-"We  fight  agatnat  the 
Tankeea,  «w™««4  of  mankind"— and  their 
national  aeal  ahofa  a  Hanrtinlda  beheading 
SUA  Marine.* 


AISH^  AVRAHAM 

HON.  STCiw«  J.  SOLARZ 

otfaawTOUK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

roldenta  a  aense  of  dignity  and  re- 
spect ttacy  so  richly  deserve. 

Tlie  laive  number  of  volunteers  who 
oonslstentty  contribute  their  time  to 
Alshel  Avraham  testifies  to  both  its 
ezcellenoe  and  its  uniqueness:  350 
members  of  the  Brooklyn  community 
regularly  help  the  residents  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways.  Ftom  high  achool  students 
to  rabMi,  the  volunteers  feed  Uioae  pa- 
tientB  wBo  <Sumot  serve  themselves, 
write  Betters  for  those  whose  eye  and 
hand  oootdinBtlon  have  failed  them, 
aasist  In  baktaig  projects,  or.  stanply. 
Itaten  to  the  oonoons  of  U^e  residents. 

Andor  Wriss.  the  executive  director 
of  Alshel  Avraham.  is  committed  to 
aervfng  the  needs  of  the  patimts  in 
tbe  fullest  way.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
dedlcatfcm  demonstrated  by  him  and 
an  thoae  at  Aiahel  Avraham  will  in- 
sptie  others  so  that  the  elderly  hi  this 
country  reodve  the  finest  care.  As 
Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt  once  said: 

The  teat  of  our  aodety  ia  not  whether  we 
add  more  to  the  abundance  of  thoee  who 
have  much;  it  ia  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  thoae  «4m>  have  too  little. 

The  spirit  of  Roosevelt's  words  is 
^-^MirAj  gitve  at  Alshel  Avraham. 

A  recent  arUde  in  the  New  York 
Tfanea  reoognlaed  the  fine  work  at 
Ai«iM»i  Avraham  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  by  colleagues: 

A  Noasno  Hoan  Oxia  RxAST  voB  Poaiif 
(By  Ari  Lu  Goldman) 

Uke  the  waimer  weather  and  the  chirping 
birdi.  the  amen  of  hamantatrttTTT  baking  in 
the  oven  haa  alwaya  meant  tbe  coming  of 
ipriiw  far  Sophie  SegaL  Por  60  yean,  Mrs. 
Segal  fcntadfiil  the  doutfi  and  f aahioned  the 
tlut'ti  miiMir  paatrlea  eaten  on  the  Jewlah 
fiat  1 1  al  of  Purlm.  vriilch  comes  with  the 
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and  Bedford  Avenue.  But  the  aynagogue  on 
the  flrat  floor  la  much  like  tbe  Haaidic  atudy 
halla  of  prewar  Europe.  Pratt  men  with  long 
white  bearda  are  bent  over  large  volumes  of 
tlie  Talmud.  A  red  velvet  curtain  liaoga  over 
the  ark  that  hokh  the  Torah  acn^ 
AaxAaLTBiaaa 

David  Ticbobolaky.  a  man  in  hia  TO'a  iriio 
needs  a  iriieeldiair  to  get  around,  ia  alwaya 
the  flrat  in  aynagogue  each  morning. 

"The  Atani^ty.  Ueaaed  be  He.  aaid:  'Staace 
the  deatruction  of  the  holy  temple.  I  dwen 
at  the  door  of  every  aynagogue.  Who  wm  be 
the  first  to  come  to  greet  me?"  Mr.  Ticbo- 
bolaky aald. 

Mr.  TIdiotariaky  aaawen  the  queation  by 
tieti«  at  the  synagogue  eadi  day  at  f  A.M.. 
more  than  two  houn  before  morning  pray- 
enliegin. 

Getting  up  in  the  early  houn  la  nothing 
new  for  him.  Pmr  M  yeara.  he  waa  the 
gabbal.  or  aextoo.  of  a  aynagogue  in  Queena. 
"I  trained  my  aucceaaor  and  then  I  moved 
here."  Mr.  Tlcfaobolsky  aaid  wttb  a  andle. 
"Here,  we  can  ksQi  an  the  tradttlona." 

The  wnuamaburg  aectlan.  atm  a  Haaidle 
and  ultraOrthodox  atronghold  despite  de- 
dinea  in  the  area's  Jewlah  population,  baa 
adopted  the  Aiahd  Avraham 
aa  ite  own. 


About  a  year  ago.  because  of  fafflng 
health  and  the  death  of  her  daughter,  Mra. 
Segal  had  to  move  from  her  Lower  Bast 
Side  apartaaent  to  a  nursing  home  in  the 
wnUaaMburg  aeetlon  of  Brooklyn.  But  ahe 
di^f  not  attir  Italrtng  hamantaarhT** 

Than  ware  mounds  of  dough,  rolling  pina 
and  poM  of  prune  butter  akmg  a  table  at 
the  Ahhel  Avraham  nunlng  home  thia 
weA  A  thin  layer  of  white  flour  aeemed  to 
oover  everythtaig,  taidudlni  Mra.  Segal  and  a 
other  reddenta  who  were  busy  at 


m  TBI  Housg  or 

Jhundm.  April  19.  IMS 
•  Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  would 
like  to  caU  yopr  attention  to  Alshel 
Avraham.  a  nvdstais  home  tn  tbe  WD- 
liamsburg  secuon  of  BrooUjm.  A 
model  example  of  care  for  the  elderly 
in  this  country  j  Alshel  Avraham  shows 
us  that  it  is  pofdUe  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  aged  in  a  humane  and  caring 
way.  In  a  society  that  looks  mostly  to 
the  young  kdiH  to  the  new,  the  aged 
are  often  tiMlcally  ignoted  and 
pushed  to  thel  side.  At  Alshel  Avra- 
ham. thoui^  tbis  tragedy  has  not  oc- 
curred as  the  staff  there  instills  bi  the 


"Arent  they  beautlfuIT'  lbs.  Segal  aald 
aa  She  held  up  a  pan  of  mettcuknialy  ar- 
ranged triantfea  of  prune-fiUed  dough  ready 
for  the  om.  "It'a  Purim." 

OMTannTT  WITH  OB  rOTDBB 

Purim.  a  one-day  hoUday  that  begtaia  at 
sundown  tonight,  cdetaratea  the  f oOtaig  of  a 
plot  to  dadroy  the  Jewa  in  ancient  Peraia. 

Purim  to  edebrated  on  the  14th  day  of 
Adar.  the  shrth  month  of  the  lunar  Jewish 
calendar.  Aa  with  an  Jewlah  hoUdaya.  the 
date  of  Purim  variea  in  tbe  Gregorian  calen- 
dar, whldi  to  baaed  on  movemente  of  the 


At  Atohd  Avraham.  the  holiday  ia  a  link 
to  a  aaore  recent  paat  and  mrovldea  continui- 
ty with  the  future.  ._ 

"What  we  try  to  do  bore  to  ahow  that  life 
dkint  atop."  aald  Andor  Wdaa,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  nurdng  home. 

Atohd  Avraham  to  In  a  modem  five^tory 
buildiiw  at  the  corner  of  Heyward  Street 


aBevm.Ti 


'OUT 


More  than  350  volunteen  from  the  com- 
munity bdp  out  on  a  regular  bade.  There 
are  aa  many  votunteera.  in  fact,  aa  tbe  total 
of  reddenta-aoo   and  ataff  raeasboa— 160. 

Doaena  of  vOlunteerB,  from  high  adiod 
giria  to  dderiy  rabUa,  arrive  before  each 
meal  to  apoon-feed  thoee  patlento  iriio 
cannot  aerve  theamdvea.  Othen  read  or 
write  lettcn  for  thoee  wboee  eyea  or  band 
ftwmiinatiim  have  failed  them.  Then  are 
alao  thoae  wbo  oome  to  give  a  daaa,  aaaid  tai 
a  baking  project  or  dmply  liaten. 

"Somettanea."  Mr.  Wetoa  aaM.  "the  great- 
est mitxvah  to  tai  the  llatenlng."* 


A  SDPPLY-8IDE  APPROACH  TO 
NUCLEAR  WASTE  REPOSTTORIEB 

HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

or  ■Bwuxxoo 
m  TH>  Bouss  or  unusaHZAXXvas 
Thunday.  April  18,  IMS 
m  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1M2 
OfWPAl  was  signed  taito  Utw  on  Janu- 
ary 7. 1983.  Its  purpose  waa  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  reposltorlea  for 
the  dispif*'  of  hi^-levdl  radloocttve 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel,  to  eatab- 
Ush  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  regarding 
the  disposal  of  hl^-level  radioactive 
innate  and  spent  nudear  fuel,  and  for 
other  purpoaea.  Ita  goal  is  to  have  the 
first  roKMitory  operational  by  1908. 

Itiday,  it  is  no  secret  that  many  be- 
lieve this  goal  cannot  possibly  be  met 
WhUe  I  supptHted  the  NWPA.  the  law 
is  exceedlnidy  complex  and  there  are 
ftni  many  impediments  to  implement- 
ing the  program.  In  addition,  the  proc- 
ess itself  will  cost  tois  of  bOUons  of 
dollars  and.  even  if  it  does  succeed, 
will  take  many  years  to  accomplish. 
Recently,  a  research  paper  was 
brought  to  my  attention  which  pro- 
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a  method  for  cetUnc  there  in  7 
yein  wbBe  avtiic  bUlkni  of  doUai*. 
The  paper  ie  a  ■nrnmary  of  a  more  ez- 
tcnehre  reeearch  effort  by  Mr.  Larry 
Harmon  of  the  Induitrlal  Oollece  of 
the  Aimed  Foraea.  I  commend  Mr. 
Harmon's  paper  to  all  of  my  ool- 


K>  Mucuui  Wtfn 


ASoFfur- 


The  detate  Oferi 

OQOUmMB  ill  IDRff  Ok  IVOOOft  MfllllftUOO  Mtft^K 

IWiliiC  •  pratna  to  devdop  a  daap  leoloilc 
'  for  higli-lavrt  waata  tnm  cMUan 
mt  ptanta.  Over  IS  pcnant  of 
Um  alartikHj  —wwtil  In  Um  UBItod 
iiipradandin 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  NWPA  bu  ■otmithlna  for 
,  PoUtldaiM.  entliMiiiiwiUHrta. 
■nttnudear  iiouim.  and  the  pubUe  will  all 
bam  tbatr  day  tai  eonrt  PBrbapa  tbe 
■arioui  problam  la  tbe  BMdte  role  tai  I 
negatlw  publle  aanttaMnt  In  view  of  tbe 
blch-eoat.  lignUleant  aebadule  rUk.  and 
boDt-ln  bmmnountabia  probteBM,  tbia 
paper  pcopoaea  an  attaraattre  appnMCb.  A 
■apply-Me  or  entrepranaorlal  appraacb  In 
the  private  (noo-fMeral)  aeeter  ooold  work 
mora  elUctently,  ooet  laai,  and  Maolt  In  an 
operattooal  repository  In  7 1 
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credibly  lane  nimiber  at  unite.  Tbie  iii- 
creaee  In  revenue  could  be  uaed  to  develop 
toeentlvee  for  a  State  and  locality  to  ooop- 
eratlvdy  beat  a  repoaitocy. 

DOVe  Weclili  Power  Monthly  r^orte 
pttoe  and  floneunuitbin  of  eleetrldty  In  40 
aeleeted  UjB.  dtlee.  Tto  ffluetrate  tbe  tanpeet 
of  allcbt  diansee  In  tbe  waste  '**t~'»'  fee.  a 
oomparlaon  la  made  in  Table  1. 

TMU  L-M  Brer  OF  IttlEIWOSM.  FS  ON  THE 
nCEOFBETnCnY 


tiOM  awtrle  tone  of 
BXBytbe 


fuel  (high-level 
tbia  flgnre  wm  be 
The  problem  of 
of  tbia  WMte  IB  tboivbt  by  BHfny 
to  be  tbe  Aeblllee  hed  of  nnelear  power.  It 
le  coReBtly  a  anlor  lallytna  potrNfi-Sor  thoee 
whooppoae 
AttboiHh 
anzlety< 

al  there  b  broad  *i'i«»«i«<»i  f<— iimim  that 
the  taak  can  be  eeeoBipUahad  aafdy.  In  1M7 
tbe  Ifatlooal  **»'*t  of  llr.lenc«e  recom- 
I  that  tbeee  waetee  be  dbpoeed  of  to 
with  aalt 


;  tbe  concept  of  I 
Tbe  Wttclear  Recidatory  Oooi- 
aauCi  baa  rated  that  leolocle  dle- 
poaal  of  ndloaetlve  waate  la  tnilniirt  f eaaible 


Tbe  Dapartaaant  of  Bieny  (DOB)  le  now 
caaatraetb«  a  baattad  nee  repoaltory  (Waste 
laolatloa  POot  Hant-WIFP)  to  a  deep  aalt 
fofmathn  to  aontb 
nine  to  Met  DOB  plana  to  actoally 
tfi  ocrtsio  vsfltaB  ft  mi  miCteBr  wspoos  pvt^ 


The  Departaaant  of  Boemr  eatlmatee  that 
by  the  year  aOM  tt  wm  apend  about  HA  ba- 
llon OB  developoMBt  and  evaluattai— no 

on  the  rock 
oeta  eould 
$S  biDkB.  Operattaw  eoata  are  aatt- 
aaatad  at  $180  aallllon  a  year.  There  la  no 
laoilelon  to  tbeee  flguraa  for  achedule  aUpe 
or  totetlm  atorase  If  a  repoeltory  ia  not  open 
by  lOOS.  By  OOra  own  artmlaalnn.  tbeee  ea- 
ttanatee  are  preliminary.  Ifeltber  the  Oov- 
nor  tbe  nuclear  toduatry  has  a 
abatty  to  oontroi  coat 
CHven  tbe  maiiilliiibi  and  uncertatoty  of 
tbe  extreme  nnHkelfbood 
of  meeting  acbedulee,  and  the  tnabOlty  of 
Qovemment  agrnrln  to  control  ooet 
growth.  utOltiee  and  ratepayen  ahould  be 
looktag  for  better  aolutloos.  The  ooet  and 
adtedule  for  buUdtag  the  Waate  laolatbm 
Pdot  Plant  (to  bedded  aalt)  stand  to  aharp 
contrast  to  NWPA  program  direetifln.  In 
tble  project  located  to  aouthweat  New 
Merico,  the  Oepertment  of  Bnergy  baa  dem- 
onstrated a  very  high  degree  of  ooet  and 
achedule  dlarlpllne  WIFP  la  aignlflcantly 
below  cost  and  ahead  of  schedule.  Current 
WIPP  coats  fsttoiates  are  kSentlfied  to 
DOrs  1006  Ocngreeslonal  Budget  Request: 
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Hie   low   rate   to   Seattle    (Bonneville 
')  Is  shown  only  for  referanoe 
nudear  power  la  dtatrOwted  to 

where  rataa  duater  around  tbe 

abown  above,  even  if  tbe  wast 

ware  tripled  (S  mills  per  kWb).  It  would  be 

only  about  4%  of  tbe  cdM  of  power  for  i 


DOE%  Kiergy  Infomatlon 
tkm  has  projsetsd  tbe  future  growth  and 
uae  of  nuclear  power.  This  data  (Table  II)  la 
the  boelB  for  projecting  yearly  waste  dlipos- 
al  fees  whldi  could  be  available: 

TABIE  I.-RINB  AVMMBIE  RHM  KMSIE  OeraSM. 
FBS 


new  Mexico.  Begin-    Canstmction  Cost 


R*D.  Bvataiatian.  etc... 
Total 


SM 


I  that  waate  dbpoeal  was  a 
!  to  lOOa  paaaed  tbe  Nu- 
clear Waste  PaUey  Act  Tbe  Act  providee  a 
:  fbr  tbe  Oepartaaant  of  Kiergy  to 
r  for  the  dbpoeal  of 
high-levri  waste  horn  civilian  nudear  power 
by  MM.  flpedflcaUy,  the  Act  pro- 


potats.  and  other  oon- 
UoenslBg.  and  con- 


for 


for  State.  Indian  TMbos. 
group  participa- 
tion to  tbe  total  praeeaa. 

MiitiMii—  for  fundtog  tbe  program  by 
eetabUahing  a  fee  on  nudear  geneiated  elec- 
tricity, end ».~*^ 

PoUey  Act 
f  or  astabUah- 
itbattbePari- 
.  i|  not  likely  to  aueeaed  to 
>  If  It  doee  aneceed.  it  win  do  ao 
at  great  cost  and  certatoly  long  after  the 
IMO  date  required  by  the  Act  The  ap- 
proach, however,  le  an  old  and  tired  one  of 
throwing  aaoney  and  anew  buiuaimaci  at  a 
tough  problem  Tbe  ooet  will  be  tana  of  bil- 
bcaa  of  doOara  whldi  must  be  paM  by  the 
urns  of  nudear  generated  dectildty. 

There  are  aerloue  Impediments  which  can 
alow  down  or.  even  atop  repoeltory  construe- 
tlOB.  The  eoBBplexlty  of  tbe  Act  tteelf  win 
snrdy  create  significant  problems.  Any  au- 
la an  institutional  and  poUtteal 

la  no 


Yearly  opeiattag  costs  are  estimated  at 
$M  mOUon  to  1961  doUail  A<bnlttedly. 
WIPP  is  an  unlicensed  facility  and  le  not  de- 
signed for  bitfi-levd  waste  dIaposaL  But.  it 
ia  Bate  and  there  has  been  intanstve  techni- 
cal review  by  tbe  State  of  New  Mexleo,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sdeneee,  f^  otbera. 

DOB  has  establlehed  tbe  NUdear  Waste 
Pund  required  by  Section  MS  of  tbe  NWPA 
The  Act  requiree  that  tbe  prodhwan  (and 
therefore  tbe  oaara)  of  nuclear  power  pay 
for  tbe  cost  of  waste  dbposaL  lbs  toltba  fee 
of  1  mill  par  kilowattbour  (kWb)  for  all  nu- 
dear-generated  deetrtetty  was  set  by  the 
Act.  This  fee  Is  sutajset  to  annual  review  and 
a  prwgram  funding  requtrenMnto 
better  deftoed.  In  addttloiv  a  one- 
charge  was  aaasaasd  for  all  wmcA  fud 
to  storage  at  nnelear  power  ptaats.  Tbe 
kilowattbour  fee  la  currently  ganaraUng 
about  $M  BaDUon  a  OMntb.  Tbe  «ent  fud 
charge  revenue  wlU  be  about  01  MUlon. 
Timing  of  tbe  one-time  payaient  wID  be  ne- 
gotiatad  with  tbe  utottlea  Seventy  utiUtlee. 
reactor  operattva.  and  fud  vendora  have 

now   fll^DOd   WMltO   tfl^WO^   OOOtiTBiCtB   wttb 

DOB  and  have  etarted  paytog  tote  the  Nn- 
dear  Waate  fbnd. 

Tbe  kWb  f ee  le  a  maeterplece  of  funding 
atrategy.  A  charge  of  one  tenth  of  1  oent  for 
a  kWh  of  deetrle  power  produced  by  a  nu- 
dear pewerplant  le  a  miaiaettle  charge.  It  is 
hardly  fdt  by  tbe  ratepayer.  Tet.  It  can.  by 
alight  manliwilatkm.  produee  hunAada  of 
DaUUona  of  doQara  to  revenue,  and  atOl 
hardly  be  f ett.  It  la  a  aaaU  ebarge  on  an  to- 
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The  point  to  be  made  to  all  thk  < 
la  that  an  efficient  repository  developer  baa 
virtually  imlimltwl  reaouroee  available. 
Tbeee  reaouroee  can  be  tranalated  into  atag- 
gerlng  economic  beneflto  to  tbe  State  and 
locality  wllltog  to  aooept  a  radioactive  waate 
repodtory. 

ASUTFLT  SiBB  AUBDUnVB 

The  purpoee  of  propoeing  a  aupply-sMe 
approach  to  oonetructlng  the  Nation's  flrat 
commercial  repodtory  le  aimply  to  auggeet 
that  a  free  maifcet  approach  eould  aooom- 
pllah  what  brute  force  and  poUtlce  aaay  not 
"Supply-side"  le  an  attempt  to  fapitollar  on 
the  current  popularity  of  tbe  term  and  re- 
fleet  tbe  private  euterprJee  preference  of 
tbe  Reagan  Adminlatratlon. 

Tbe  eupply-dde  wnonomlati  aay  that  the 
way  to  economic  growth  le  to  cut  taxee  and 
Govenaaent  mending— let  tbe  market  work 
tredy.  Lower  taxee  ahould  reeult  to  aavtogs 
and  toveetment,  thereby  tanprovtog  output 
and  productivity.  ^I^tb  the  proper  tooen- 
tbrae.  tbe  free  maifcet  ia  better  able  (than 
tbe  Oovernawnt)  to  provide  more  auppliee 
at  lower  prieea.  Output  the  producttvtty  wHl 
go  up  wlUi  a  decreeae  to  Inflation 

An  important  potat  to  be  made  to  tbia 
paper  la  that  there  can  be  aigniflcant  free 
market  (supply-side)  beneflto  to  be  aocrued 
by  a  State  >  and  the  apedflc  locality  where  a 


•ttataooldte 
itribM  tb« 


that  Um  HWPA  aivH 
rishL.  ■•  8lat«  in  iMiig  a 
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repodtory  is  constructed.  A  cooperative 
(nonadversarlal)  mroacb  by  Pederal. 
State,  and  local  abvemniento  along  with 
tbe  nuclear  power  Industry  can  solve  this 
waste  diapoad  problem  mudi  more  effl- 
dently.  Sucfa  a  ooopeiattve  effort  la  posaible 
only  by  a  creative  appro4Kb  and  f oendng  on 
the  aupi^-side  toeentlvee.  It  is  wlddy  per- 
ceived that  NWPA]b  tbe  Long-Term  Bn- 
ptoyment  Act  (Uke'WPA)  for  environmen- 
talists, waste  manaaera,  and  lawyers.  It  is 
time  to  short  drcutt  tbe  bureauentic 
system. 


nK^envas 
The  primary  tooeative  to  booting  a  repod- 
tory Is  MONBT.  If  a  deep  geological  repoat- 
tory  vrere  constracied  for  dbpoalng  of  old 
automobile  batterica.  it  would  be  a  new  in- 
duatry  wdeoeaed  wftb  open  arma.  Tbe  nu- 
clear nature  of  tbe  repodtory.  however,  cre- 
atee  a  new  eet  of  public  peroeptlone  wblefa 
are  not  to  tune  wttb  adenttflc  reality.  In 
fact,  a  facility  for  |bpoetog  of  old  car  bat- 


terleaoaigbt 
nuclear  waate 
Money  (Jotae. 
ability  to  move 
more  Into  line  wl 
NWPA  aUowa 
veto)toeollect 
tbe  ooet  of 
It  Tbe  current 
Why  not  two 
Ftom  a  free  enl 
money  now  betog 
dently  apent  on 
oppodtlon  and 
qoeetion 
worse,  there  are 
Texas.  Nevada, 
would  argue 
network  of 


tfaana 
to  the  long  term, 
etc.)  creataa  tbe 
and  attltudee 


)B  (abaent  a  legblattve 
la  required  to  cover 
and  utflttlee  mnat  pay 
Is  one  mffl  per  kWb. 
Why  not  three  miUa? 
potot  of  view,  the 
iBbeli«  toetn- 


ittog  the  tidal  wave  of 


TO    make    warftera 
three  tldd  waves- 
Waahtogton.   Many 
fourth  tldd  wave  ia  the 
and  antbmdear 
to  destroying  nuclear 


Wouldn't  It  be  more  efficient  to  optbniee 
the  toeentlvee  and  |wa4ifc  the  problem  coop- 
erattvdy  with  a  etotfe  atate?  Why  not  make 
an  boneat.  fair.  ^p.  end  negotiated  daal7 
Tbe  r*'*«g*"g  of  that  ded  would  provide 
tbe  suppty-dde  toc^nthree  to  bulldtag  a  re- 
podtory to  a  eooperattve  and  effldent  envl- 
rtonnent  A  State  [eould  tanpoae  a  highly 
profitable  ueer  fee  wbldi  should  not  be 
looked  on  with  cyiacbBi.  A  hi^  fee.  eay  S 
mQla.  Is  simply  a  leelbtlr  charge  for  teking 


and] 


Tboee  who 


it 


modity  for 
should  todeed 

A  aeooni 

cant  tn-""*""  of  ii»  State  and  loed  eco- 
nooie  infrastruetute.  As  with  any  new  in- 
dustrlel  facility,  lo^  demand  le  created  for 
supidlBB.  servtaes,  dod  skilled  tabor.  Pamsr 
nent  Jobe  created  bf  a  repodtory  will  have  a 
multiplier  effect  la  creating  new  demand. 
Tbe  potentid  for  epinoff  businem  and  in- 
creased munidpd  gupport  syetems  is 


Petbapa  an  even  more  Important  ineen- 
ttve.  would  be  a  State's  enhanned  ability  to 


to- 


and  further  devetatonent  Of  ito 
(rastnicture.  Tbeee  ooooesalonL  __  ___ 
erationa  ahould  noi  be  limited  to  tbe  State- 
Pederd  deaL  Tbet  ahould  todude  the  nu- 
clear induatry  aa  ^elL  In  fact,  tbe  nudear 
toduatry  b  to  an  tnodlent  position  to  be 
truly  creative  and  Itonovatbre  without  Oov- 
emmoit  toterfereboe.  Ardiiteet«igtaieets. 
oonstructon.  plant  operaton,  and  equip- 


oould  make  their  own  ded 
with  a  repoattory  boat.  Their  participation 
with  tbe  host  State  to  developing  new  com- 
merce and  industry  may  be  an  even  more 
credible  tooentlve  than  tbe  State-Pederd 
deaL  Agatai.  tbe  wponsihiHtiea  are  only  lim- 
ited by  tbe  vWonand  tanaginaUon  of  tboee 
negotlattog  the  deaL 

Significant  new  ancillary  f adlltiea  and  to- 
duetrlee  wouM  be  created  by  a  working  re- 
poeltory. New  abipptog  caaka,  rail  care,  and 
trallera  are  needed.  The  host  could  demand 
that  they  be  locally  manufactured.  In  feet, 
the  host  eould  demand  that  most  gooda  and 
servloes  be  locally  purchased  or  manutoe- 
twed. 

Additional  facilities  may  be  needed  for 
spent  fud  p«'*»g*^  or  dlesaeemWy  and  re- 
packaging. Tbeae  fadlitlee  ahould  certainly 
be  located  neer  a  repoattory.  With  inereaaed 
State  and  locd  aooeptanoe  of  nadear  tedi- 
nology,  devdopeaent  of  other  nudeer-relat- 
ed  toduatrtea  could  follow.  Demand  ia  then 
created  for  eaore  Allied  labor  and  the  tecta- 
nied  eehoola  and  univenlty  programa  to 
trata  tbeiB.  One  auggaation  baa  been  for  tbe 
Oovenmient  to  eatabUab  a  "world  clam" 
R*D  center  for  radtoecUve  waste  msnage- 
ment  to  tbe  host  State. 

Abaig  with  statewide  aooeptanoe  of  nucle- 
ar tertuiolngy  could  come  a  fud  reprocess- 
tog  plant  and  imarlWr  nuclear  power  plants. 
Miner  are  multiblllian  dollar  projects.  Com- 
munltlee  eould  also  '«*™»"^  that  Qovem- 
ment nnrbar  RdcD  fadllties  be  part  of  the 
Incentive  peckage. 

A  find  recommendation  is  that  DOE 
shouM  ooewkler  offering  the  state  with  the 
flret  repoeltory  locality  a  major  nonnudear 
project.  One  example  Is  tbe  propoeed  Super- 
fi«fMfri*Mi«g  Super  Cdliaer  (S8C).  S8C  la  a 
MO  trillion  deetron-vcdt  cOUkUng  beam  ae- 
oeierater  reconuaended  by  DOE'a  Independ- 
ent mgb  Bkiergy  PbyslcB  Advisory  PaneL 
Tbe  projeet  la  eettaaated  to  cost  $S-S  union 
and  take  neeity  10  years  to  oomplete. 

Tbe  SBC  will  be  SO  timea  more  powerful 
than  TtTlf^*'ig  "—"»««"—  Tbe  accelerator 
ling  ia  VKim^^  to  be  100  mnea  to  drcum- 
ferenoe.  Many  areaa  of  tbe  country  with 
good  repoattory  attaa  alao  have  land  ideally 
aulted  for  the  oonatruetion  of  88C.  Hosttog 
the  S8C  would  make  a  State  the  world 
oenter  of  high  energy-phyalcs  researdi.  The 
ifi'tw'f  and  tt^"4««J  aptooff  poesibaitlee 

The  SBC  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
Statea  and  localities  vie  for  new  nonnudeer 
todustry.  PdKUsry  1ft,  1988.  beadlinee  to 
the  Loa  Angdes  ttanee  stated  "California 
Oeais  up  to  Vie  for  $9-Bi]]lon  Atom  snaah- 
era  Site."  Tbe  atate  baa  provided  $500,000 
for  tbe  Untverelty  of  Calif ornta  to  flnanoe 
tbe  proeam,*  Tbia  la  one  project  that  ia 
"OK-tnoy  baA  yard"^tiot  ao  with  waate 
repoattorlea.  Why  not  link  the  two7 

An  arguBMnt  could  even  be  made  for 
ustaw  foea  eoDeeted  by  the  repository  State 
to  fund  or  partially  fund  S8C.  After  all. 
S8C  Is  a  reeearch  tod  for  nuclear  ptayaica.  A 
State,  by  partially  funding  S8C  from  uaer 
fees,  would  be  a  partner  to  ito  devdopment. 
Right  now  there  la  no  oertatoty  of  full  fund- 
ing of  tbe  8SC  by  tbe  Paderd  Government. 
With  a  private  aector  participant,  the 
project  is  significantly  more  vldde 
A  snm.T-siBa  raorosAL 

As  a  tbeoretlcd  oonstruet,  a  plausible  re- 
pository program  la  proposed.  This  proposd 
Is  eunialfiil  by  recent  DOE  experience  on 
tbe  WIPP  project  and  a  belief  that  a  free- 
maifcet  approach  will  be  significantly  more 
yffV^awt  As  a  potot  of  departure,  a  supply- 
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side  program  is  envisioned  aiilcb  would 
bave  tbe  following  features: 

A  1-year  effort  to  develop  tbe  strategy, 
quantify  and  promote  tbe  tocentivea.  aoUdt 
propoaals.  and  get  a  atate  to  aooept 

Two  yean  tot  dte  charactertaation  and 
development 

Pour  years  to  eonatruct  a  repoeltory. 

Cost  twice  as  much  as  WIPP  (or  $1 J90  bO- 
lion). 

Cost  944  million  per  year  to  operate  (twice 
as  much  ss  WIFP). 

Save  tena  of  Billions  of  Dollars  to  the 


The  host  st4tte  and  locality  would  be  tree 
to  negotiate  tbe  ded  Including  tbe  degree  of 
Pederd  participation  (NRC.  DOE.  etc.). 
However.  NRC  participation  could  be  bene- 
fteid  to  the  State  to  terma  of  todepcndent 
aafety  aeaiiranfr  DOB  baa  much  experience 
In  dfdgning,  cooatrueting,  and  operating 
nuksear  fadlltlea  whldi  oouM  be  hdpful  to  a 
State.  The  UA  Army  Ooipa  of  Wngiiieeia 
oould  manrigT  oonatructkm  aa  they  did  for 
WIPP.  A  State  oould  alao  estahlish  consult- 
ing «-  bualnesa  enterpriees  to  aocomplisb 
their  objectives  entirely  to  tbe  private 
aector. 

The  CongreBB.  DOE.  and  tbe  nudear  In- 
dustry should  apply  aorae  new  oonceptud 
t»iinfc<m  to  tbe  problemu  NWPA  ia  tbe  old 
aolution  of  tbrowing  money  and  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy at  a  tough  problem.  We  are  a 
nation  of  tonovatoTB  and  entrepreneura— it 
ia  time  to  put  our  Yankee  ingenuity  to  work. 

A  atate  willing  to  be  bdd  enough  to  ex- 
ploit the  dtuatlon  would  only  have  to  aay 
"Stop  the  mudc  (NWPA)— we  are  reedy  to 
do  tbe  Job  quickly  and  efficiently— here  la 
ourproposaL" 

Safe  r^wMT*""*  dimosd  of  nuclear  waste 
is  terhnirdly  achievable.  The  evidence  is 
OTerwhdming.  Tboe  are.  however,  signifi- 
cant instltutlond  snd  poUticd  tanpedtaaento 
to  adilevlng  timely  results,  and  tbe  cost  of 
overcoming  tbeee  tmpediniento  to  nudear 
power  uaera  la  enormous.  It  may  even  be  Im- 
possible to  achieve  succesa  to  ttane  to  avoid 
BNloua  impacto  on  tbe  nudear  power  indus- 
try. 

A  supply-side  approach  oould  short  circuit 

tbe ■—   forom   moving   agataat   the 

NWPA-dedgned  program.  The  potentid 
economic  beneflto  to  a  State  and  locality 
hosting  a  rqM)Bltory  stagger  tbe  tanagtoa- 
tion.  It  alao  staggers  the  imagtoatlon  to 
think  that  a  man  act  foot  on,  the  moon  to  a 
program  tpywtwg  leea  tbaa  a  decade.  Tet  a 
spent  fud  rod  cannot  be  burled  to  a  aoo-mll- 
llon  year  old  aalt  or  granite  fnmatlon.  to  30 
yeara,  ri^t  on  tbia  planet 

The  problem  la  left  to  tbe  creettve  thinker 
to  design  a  program  to  accomplish  the  ot>- 
Jeetve  and  ensure  that  tbe  economic  bene- 
flto are  most  advantageous  to  aU  oonoerned. 
An  Imaginative  undertaking  oould  get  an  d- 
temative  to  NWPA  going  wtthto  a  year.  A 
cooperative  relationsbip  among  the  parties 
with  a  genuine  sense  of  urgency  le  not 
beyond  tbe  realm  of  poeslbOlty.  A  program 
to  open  repodtory  doors  to  7  short  years 
should  ddight  tbe  utilities,  fnever  aOenoe 
the  antinuelear  tareet,  and  aotve  a  problem 
of  preaaing  natkmd  urgency.  Solutiona  to 
tough  moUema  are  available  "outafale  tbe 
box"  if  we  are  only '  boM  and  creative 
mough  to  look  for  them.* 
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HUMANITARIAN  AID? 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 


'ATim 


Dl  THB  HODU  Of 

nundaw.  AvrU  li,  1$9S 

•  Ifr.  OWEN&  Mr.  Bptaket.  The 
Raasan  xtmlntotratkm't  request  for 
$14  nallUon  in  "humanlUrlan  aid"  for 
the  Nkaracuan  Contra  rebels  Is  vacue 
and  mlsleadlnt.  It  appears  to  leave 
room  for  negotlatkni  and  rssolution  of 
the  political  differences  between  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  Cmtra  forces,  but 
the  language  Is  so  unclear  that  allows 
the  administration  to  decide  that  the 
money  can  be  qient  on  Contra  anns 
and  ammunition.  Approval  of  the 
money  which  the  administration  has 
requested  means  a  continuation  of  our 
military  intervention  in  a  sovoeign 
state's  domestic  politics. 

In  Nicaragua's  1964  general  election. 
7S  percent  of  the  eUgfble  voters  actual- 
ly voted,  while  the  United  States  51.4 
percent  eligible  Americans  voted  in 
our  Presidential  electitm.  Of  those 
that  voted  in  Nicaragua.  Daniel 
Ortega  captured  63  percent  of  the 
votes,  compared  with  59  percent  for 
Ronald  Reagan  in  the  United  States. 
To  put  it  in  another  way,  Daniel 
Ortega  won  the  support  of  47.36  per- 
ooit  of  the  eligible  voters  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  popular  support  which  the 
Sandlnlst.a  government  has  demands 
our  recognition  even  If  we  do  not  nec- 
essarily agree  with  all  of  the  policies. 

The  presumption  that  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  determine  the 
political  and  social  destiny  of  Nicara- 
gua suggests  a  philas(H>hical  debate 
which  mankind  had  been  struggling 
with  tat  the  past  2.500  years.  In  The 
Peloponnesian  Wars,  the  Greek  histo- 
rian Thucydides  tells  of  an  encounter 
between  the  defenseless  people  of  the 
island  of  Melos  and  the  mighty  Oreeks 
of  Athens.  The  Athenians  offer  the 
Melians  an  ultimatum,  they  can  either 
swear  loyalty  to  Athens  or  they  will  be 
kiUed.  The  Melians  argue  that  they, 
like  the  dtinns  of  Athens,  should  be 
allowed  the  democratic  right  of  choos- 
ing their  own  Vtfltlcal  allies  and  their 
own  political  future  without  coercion. 
The  Athenian  generals  refused  to 
grant  political  dioice  to  the  Melians. 
They  contended  that  their  superior 
military  strength  gave  them  control 
over  the  fate  of  other  nations.  The 
Melians  Insistied  on  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  destinies,  and  they  sacrl- 
flced  their  lives. 

Like  the  people  of  Melos  thousands 
of  years  ago,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
are  being  faced  with  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge. They  react  to  the  Increasing 
pressure  of  the  United  States  to  topple 
their  elected  government  by  diverting 
resources  from  much  needed  econranic 
development  to  defense.  The  CIA's 
mining  of  their  harbor,  the  continuing 
American   military   aaercises   in   the 
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region,  and  this  administration's 
strong  support  of  the  Contra  rebels 
has  made  this  necessary.  The  Nicara- 
guans  fear  an  Invasltm  by  the  United 
States  and  that  fear  Is  grounded  on 
our  actions  over  the  last  4  years. 

The  United  States  has  clear  military 
superiority  over  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua 
can  bow  to  that  superiority  or  vow  to 
make  its  use  as  difficult  and  costly  as 
possible.  Nicaragua  has  made  the 
second  choice  a  choice  which  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  self  •defense  by  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  and  our  Euro- 
pean allies. 

The  United  States  has  long  taken 
the  moral  high  ground  In  defense  of 
fledgling  nations.  The  Nicaraguan  sit- 
uatloB  presents  us  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  support  the  democratic  elements 
there  as  the  country  moves  away  from 
the  years  of  the  Somosa  dictatorship, 
a  dJctatorsbip  which  was  supported  by 
the  United  Stotes. 

The  flrst  step  that  must  be  taken  la 
the  ending  of  aid  to  the  Cmitras  and 
the  cessation  of  military  activity  on 
Nicaragua's  northern  border  and 
coastal  areas.  Health,  education,  and 
agricultural  sumiort  personnel  will 
help  to  revitalise  the  area  and  resettle 
those  who  have  fled  or  been  moved 
from  the  combat  sone  whfle  ensuring 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  a 
party  to  combat  activity  there.  Last, 
but  not  least,  there  must  be  a  reglmial 
agreement  on  amnesty  and  resettle- 
ment for  those  ctirrently  serving  with 
the  Contras.  This  issue  can  be  resolved 
as  part  of  the  Contradora  process. 

I  will  not  support  funding  for  the 
Contras.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities  for  peace  and  de- 
mocracy In  Nicaragua  and  to  vote 
against  military  aid  to  the  Contras.  It 
does  not  matter  what  euphemism  is  in 
vogue  to  camouflage  that  aid.  It  re- 
mains the  exercise  of  power  and  mili- 
tary might  over  a  small  neighbtv.* 


April  18. 1985 
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SALUTE  TO  CADETS  OP  CIVIL 
AIR  PATROL 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 


orwnrvnannA 
n  THs  Bovss  or  asnusBr 

Thundav.  AprU  18.  IMS 

•  Mr.  RAHALLb  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly. I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  a 
luncheon  of  the  cadets  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  of  which  I  am  commander  of 
the  Congressional  Sqtuulron.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
hard  work  and  dedlcati<m  on  behalf  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  their  ef- 
forts. I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
enter  into  the  Raooas  remarks  which  I 
made  on  that  occasion  to  honor  these 
fine  young  Americans: 

RntAUU  or  Hon.  Nick  J.  IUbaix  n 
I  would  like  to  Uke  thii  opportunity  to 
welcome  you  to  Capitol  HilL  I  uzMterstsnd 


tbst  the  Bronx  bad  tbe  outstandtnc  cadet 
drill  team  s  few  yean  aia  eonsratulstiom 
on  wtamlnc  sgaia 

I  hope  tbat  rou  are  enioytnc  your  trip  to 
Waablncton  and  the  li^ta  of  our  natkn'a 
CBpttoL 

Am  the  Commander  of  Cansf— lonal 
Squadmi.  I  undentand  the  eommttOMnt 
you  have  made  to  CAP.  and  the  time  and 
effort  that  you  have  put  Into  the  cadet  pro- 
sram.  The  cadet  procntm  ta  rtwalgnwrt  to  In- 
tptn  our  country's  youth  to  become  leaden 
and  dynamic  American  dtlsens  throush  an 
Intereat  In  flytaic.  Tou  an  the  future  leaders 
of  your  wnmunltlae  and  state.  CAP  Is  Im- 
portant not  only  to  you.  but  to  this  country. 
Last  year.  CAP  ssareh  and  rescue  sorties 
saved  isa  lives.  In  the  last  five  years  akne. 
CAP  has  looed  ovsr  n.000  hours  In  tbe 
air— mostly  In  our  own  aircraft,  rnspnnrtim 
to  over  6,)M  emergency  missions  There  Is 
no  other  organisation  that  can  do  the  Job 
tbat  CAP  does,  day  after  day.  Tou  are  part 
of  the  program,  that  tnMlttlaa.  and  you  are 
what  this  organisation  is  really  an  about. 

Tou  take  part  In  a  number  of  programnted 
and  special  activities.  Itom  these  you  dsvel- 
op  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
needed  to  understand  that  total  taapaet  of 
air  and  space  operations  on  society.  Tou 
leam  dtsdpUne  by  studjring  leadetshlp  and 
by  learning  mUltanr  drill  and  courtaalas. 
Tou  become  and  remain  phyaleally  (It 
through  a  special  physical  tnlning  pro- 
gram. As  you  progress  through  the  ranks 
and  awards,  you  team  wponslbfllty.  CAP 
cadets  usually  excel  In  life  because  they 
have  the  drive  and  ambition  to  not  a*  how 
difficult  the  mission  Is.  but  to  Jump  In  and 
make  whatever  It  Is  a  succsss. 

As  CAP  cadets,  you  are  very  Important  to 
the  Air  Pwroe.  Hiere  Is  an  "esprit  de  corps" 
within  CAP.  that  brings  us  together.  The 
contributions  you  are  making  to  geneial 
aviation  by  your  participation  In  Civil  Air 
Patrol  Is  valuable.  Ton  are  Important,  and 
here  In  tbe  heart  of  our  nation's  Capital.  I 
want  to  challenge  you  to  work  hard  and  be 
whatever  you  want  to  be.  Presldsnt  John  P. 
Kennedy  onoe  said.  "Oont  ssk  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  ask  s^iat  you  can  do 
for  your  country."  Tou  have  already  begin 
to  Mi«»«>i  that  challenge. 

The  motto  of  OvO  Air  Patrol  Is  "Semper 
VlgUans."  May  you  be-"Ahrays  VlgOant"- 
forever. 

Thank  you.« 


OFFSHORE  DRILLING  ALONG 
THE  NORTHERN  CAUPORNIA 
COAST  MUST  BE  PROHIBITED 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

orcAuvoamA 
nr  THB  HousB  or 


Thundav,  April  18, 1988 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
James  Watt  may  be  gone,  his  evfl  poli- 
cies linger  on.  The  latest  proposed  reg- 
ulations on  offshore  drilling  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  will  continue 
the  environmentally  disastrous  poli- 
cies that  were  introduced  during  his 
unfortunate  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Today  in  hearings  before  the  Interi- 
or Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  urged  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  moratoriimi  on  off- 


shore drilling  alfliig  the  northern  Call- 
f omla  coast  In  view  of  the  ptopoaed 
Interior  tvograml  we  have  no  altema- 
ttve  if  we  are  to  ifive  these  magnificent 
and  unique  coast^  areas  from  irrevers- 
ible damage. 
8r*TBiDT  or  Commntuni  Tom  Lsmtos  ow 

OoTss  CoanasRi 

OfrsHoas 

Huuss  AmonuA- 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  im  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  tcgUf  y  before  you  on  an 
Issue  of  eritleal  taaportanoe  to  tbe  psopl>  of 
Calif omla^-and  of  bartleular  interest  to  le 
peopte  of  San  Mateo  County  wImmb  I  repre- 
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tion"  uioesss  previously  followed.  Congress 
niaed  the  Inadequacies  of 
timiugh  Its  enactment  of 
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IS  AMERICAN  COAL  BEING 
UNDERMINEl^ 


Tbe  development!  of  leasing  proposals  for 
offshore  drUlliw  h^i  reached  a  cmdal  Junc- 
ture. This  onmiHlri^  has  lefngnlsed  the  Im- 
portance of  tlds  BU|tter  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  I  wUh  tt>  express  thanks  to  you 
personally.  Mr.  Ghilrman.  for  your  Interest 
AiDd  your  ooooc^u* 

I  must  ones  again  sedc  your  hdp.  We  have 
now  been  presentet  with  new  draft  regular 
tlons  from  the  Omartment  of  Interior 
Issued  by  Secretary!  HOdeL  I  had  hoped  that 
our  new  Secretary  of  the  hitertor  would 
Mbam  greater  undfrrtandlng  (or  the  eon- 
oems  of  CBllfoml4  Unfortunatdy.  the  re- 
cently reteassd  proposals  are  a  severe  disap- 
pointment Again  Mils  AAnlnlstratlon  has 
dtaplayed  a  ramaritaUe  lack  of  sensitity  In 
tts  Qffabore  Irasln^  program.  The  new  lead- 
erdilp  at  Interior  ^  not  departing  tram  the 
policies  pursued  by  former  Secretary  James 
Watt  under  wboeej  leadership  we  were  snb- 
Jeetwl  to  massive  sterieratlon  ot  lesslng-ln 
clear  violatlan  o(  .     _ 

Secretary  B0del>  dalm  that  this  draft 
program  "redeete  ibterin's  desire  to  rasolve 
envlranmental  and  other  confllBts  early  In 
the  leasing  prooB^s  through  consultation 
with  the  states  an6  other  a((eetad  parties" 
Is  not  accurate.  IMvrfte  the  (reoocntly  ex- 
[the  Calif  omla  Congres- 
!  members  IkoB  Cali- 
fornia were  neverl  consulted  about  these 
proposals  In  a  ms^ihisful  way.  and  we  are 
confronted  now  tayja  program  wliich  (Sfls  to 
meet  our  basic  reouhements.  The  Interior 
Department  proirtm  does  make  provlslan 
to  exidude  enrirnntnenUlly  sensitive  areas. 
but  there  Is  no  asiurance  that  these  areas 
win  actually  be  exttuded.  In  (act  areas  f or- 
meily  idaoed  o((  limits  by  this  very  ooomilt- 
tee  are  once  aciUlnriuded  In  the  leasing 
proposals,  and  tli«e  tracts  could  be  avafl- 
alde  for  lease  as  ea^ly  as  19ST IV 1M9. 

I  cannot  accept  j  Secretary  Hoddli  dalm 
that  tlie  rate  of  pevdopment  of  our  off- 
shore resouross  haS  been  effeetivdy  slowed. 
Althou^  the  probosalsapparcntly  cut  the 
number  of  lease  sales  from  one  sate  every 
two  years  to  one  site  every  three  ysank  the 
regulatkios  provide  ftexibatty  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  accderate  Sates  m  areas  of  "higher 
value  and/or  hlgttv  Interest"  There  Is  Uttte 
doubt  that  Seeretwy  Watt's  Intentioos  have 

Area-wide  lease  iales-a  pidley  first  taitro- 
duoed  by  Soereta^  Watt-mean  that  vast 
tracts  of  the  Outeif  Continental  Shdf  are  up 
for  sate  with  Uttte  lor  no  regard  for  tlieir  re- 
source potentiaL  This  poUcy  was  dsrigned  to 
open  up  ss  many  osf -chore  areas  as  posslblr 
Consequently,  the^  Is  not  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  proper  meessment  of  the  environ- 
mental and  eoonoiuc  tanpaeU  of  leasing  ve- 
dflc  tracts.  Itenyl  coastal  states,  inetadhig 
California,  have  taned  (or  an  end  to  this 
system,  and  a  return  to  the  "tract  nomlna- 


the 

tt  Is  very  dear.  Mr.  Chatanan.  that  we 
have  no  atteraative  but  to  caU  f or  extension 
of  tlie  Coweadooally-lmposed  moratoria 
on  oertain  enriroomentaUy  ssnsttive  areas,, 
indndliw  the  Nortliera  CaUf omla  Coast 

The  tawoBparabte  Northern  California 
fffaitlirrr  Is  unique,  both  In  Its  ■peetamlar 
grffgrapHy  as  wdl  as  Its  environmental  In- 
terest If  Secretary  Hodel  has  any  doubt  let 
me  rweat  the  offer  which  I  and  a  number 
of  my  ooOeagues  have  already  made:  We 
wdccow  the  opportunity  to  show  blm— and 
any  ntftT«»M'r  of  this  committee— the  superb 
CaUf omla  irrTt""*  to  demonstrate  how  It 
WDUM  be  affected  by  offthore  drilling. 

The  magnttieent  San  Mateo  County  coast 
alildi  Is  nsar  tracts  avallaUe  for  lease. 
would  be  partiwilariy  suscepUbte  to  damage 
from  oil  Mllsce.  The  rocky  tamer  tidal  sone 
and  the  estuaries  make  It  virtually  tanpossl- 
bte  for  oO  to  esespe  onoe  washed  towards 
the  coast  In  addition,  the  coast  waters  pro- 
vide habitat  ffir  many  sensitive  marine  spe- 
cies for  wlMm  any  ofl  leakage  would  be  dis- 
astrous. It  Is  critical  tbat  leasbig  not  be  per- 
mitted in  this  region. 

Offthore  MUlng  would  also  prove  disas- 
trous to  Califomia's  $16  billion  tourist  snd 
fishing  industries.  Not  only  would  tbe  visual 
poUutioB  of  offshore  oO  platforms  be  a 
major  deterrent  to  visitors,  but  there  would 
be  extensive  onshore  dislocation.  Even 
during  the  exploratory  stage,  permanent 
service  bases  would  have  to  be  established, 
whldi  would  taKhide  expanded  dotto.  ware- 
houses, open  storage  areas,  fadlltles  (or 
serviciiw  derrick  barges  and  tugs,  and  heU- 
pads.  These  developments  would  transiorm 
and  decrsde  the  Northern  California  coast- 
line. 

In  addition  to  the  evident  environmental 
haaardi  of  the  Interior  Department's  leas- 
Ing  pragram.  as  a  professional  economist  I 
find  the  area-wide  leasing  program  to  be 
f««'««—«^"r  unsound.  Lease  sales  und«' 
thto  program  have  Invariably  yielded  smaU- 
er  average  bids  per  tract  because  oU  and  gas 
companies  do  not  have  to  compete  for  a  lim- 
ited naasber  of  tracto  with  defined  resource 
potentiaL  ftequently,  they  are  leased  to 
stan^  Mddffs  at  bargain  basement  prices. 
The  program  Is  ^t*^wn»A  tm  the  benefit  of 
big  oO  T"t— I  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  pnbUc  Interest. 

Mr.  Cludrman.  there  is  no  fytyranir.  justi- 
fication for  laimching  headlong  taito  this 
masrive  offshore  program.  Domestte  energy 
denund  Is  slackening,  and  even  tbe  oQ  tai- 
dustry  has  only  quaUflod  enthusiasm  for 
the  extensive  Interior  D«artment  program. 
Of  tbe  MB  million  acres  offered  sinoe  tbe 
sreawide  teasing  prooem  first  went  into 
effect  Industry  has  only  teased  IS  million 
hi  the  ease  of  Qie  North  Atlantic 
sate  hdd  last  year,  not  a  stai^  taiduB- 
try  Ud  was  filed  for  any  of  tbe  tracts  of- 
fered. The  lack  of  Interest  forced  the  De- 
partment of  tbe  Interior  to  cancel  or  post- 
pone Indeftailtely  five  areawlde  sates. 

In  short  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed 
Iraslng  program  does  not  have  adequate  en- 
rironmental  guarantees.  In  Northern  CaU- 
f omla,  tlie  program  Is  threatening  an  area 
of  unpaiaUeted  natural  beauty.  Purther- 
more.  tbe  InterliH'  Department  proposal  is 
hifhiy  questlonalde  In  economic  terms.  We 
must  not  permit  tbeee  regulations  irrevers- 
ibly to  affect  theee  unique  coastal  areas. 

I  urge  you  to  extend  the  Outer  Cimtinen- 
tal  Sbdf  leastaig  moratoria.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYD05 

or  piawsTLVun* 
Dl  TBI  HOU8K  OV  ■IPUSUCATIVn 

TTkvrsday,  April  18. 198S 

•  Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  over 
the  years.  I  have  watched  one  domes- 
tic Industry  after  another  fan  prey  to 
foreign  competitimi  in  the  world  of 
intematiofnal  trade.  They  have  been 
squeesed  out  of  traditianal  markets,  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  the  aggressive, 
and  sometimes  imscrupulous.  tactics 
of  foreign  producers. 

As  a  result  trade  deficits,  unheard 
of  in  our  country  Just  15  short  years 
ago.  have  b^ome  oommonplaoe.  Last 
year,  as  you  know,  we  sustained  a 
record  wash  of  red  ink  totaling  $123 
billion  and  already  some  experts  pre- 
dict this  highwater  mark  will  be  sur- 
psssed  in  1965. 

As  yet.  the  domestic  coal  industry 
has  not  been  a  contributor  to  these 
deficits  but  some  of  the  telltale  signs 
that  marked  the  decline  of  other  in- 
dustries are  becoming  visible  in  the 
coalfields.  The  threat  to  Uila  taidus- 
try's  competitiveness  can  be  iraced  to 
several  factors,  some  of  then|_b^ond 
the  ctmtrol  of  the  Industry  it 

The  overvalued  dollar,  for  eziimple. 
poses  a  threat  to  every  segment^of 
American  industry  trying  to  sell  over<^ 
seas.  It  makes  UjB.  products  more  ex-"^ 
pensive,  including  coaL  A  recent  study 
suggests  the  inflated  dollar  is  re^onsl- 
ble  for  as  nmth  as  46  percent  of  the 
Nation's  trade  deficit 

At  the  same  time,  the  trade  tactics 
of  certain  nations  wortc  to  their  advan- 
tage in  selling  their  goods  here.  If  a 
foreign  coal  producer  is  subsidised,  di- 
rectly or  huUrectly  by  his  government 
his  coal  can  be  sold  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  than  the  dmnestlc  varie- 
ty. 

Neither  are  foreign  producers  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rigid  standards  of 
safety  and  environmental  omtrols 
with  which  our  coal  producers  must 
contend.  That  translate  into  addition- 
al cost  bmefits  enjoyed  by  the  foreign 
producer. 

It  is  because  of  these,  and  ottier  fac- 
tors, that  the  UJ3.  coal  bidustry  finds 
itself  being  challenged  both  at  home 
and  alnoad. 

Intemationally.  It  sees  c(»npetition 
coming'  frmn  Australia.  Canada, 
Poland,  South  Africa,  Colombia,  and 
China  in  the  export  market  Domesti- 
cally, our  coal  industry's  markets  are 
being  eyed  by  Poland,  South  Africa, 
Colombia,  and  Canada.  A  private 
study  reported  that  more  than  90  utili- 
ty powerplants  along  our  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coasts  have  the  potential  to 
InuwrtcoaL 

And  records  show  our  coal  ezpc»ts 
have  fallen  dramatically  since  posting 


i.  ^ 
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a  reeord  hidi  ahlianent  of  IIS  million 
tons  in  IMl.  In  tbe  jreM*  fran  IMS 
throatfi  1M4.  exports  totaled  106.  77. 
and  M  mllUon  tone  re«eetlvely.  Thle 
year.  It  Is  retlniatwl  coal  exporta  will 
lUp  even  further— to  71  million  torn. 

Meanwhile,  baek  at  the  dooeitlc 
mine,  f orelcn  coal  producera  repented- 
ly  are  beginning  to  cast  oovetoua  eyes 
at  the  lucrative  American  market  It  is 
true  tanpotted  coal  poaea  no  real  threat 
to  domwtie  prodoeefB  at  thla  time. 
HhlPBMnta  here.  I  undentand.  amount 
to  eomethhig  like  U  mUUon  Uma  per 


Bat,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  all  too 
wtXk  the  oompiaoent  attitude  past  Oon- 
gTMM  and  pait  aiknlnlatratioaa  took 
regarding  the  Importation  of  steel  and 
antomobiles.  They,  too.  were  Just  a 
ifrfbble  at  the  start  but  they  soon  grew 
to  a  torrent  and  knocked  those  two  in- 
dustrial giants  into  a  tailspin  from 
which  they  have  not  yet— and  may 
never— fully  recover. 

sted  has  nuuie  a  haMt  of 
M  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  and  foreign  autos  already 
dnmlnatf  the  oaall  car  market  here. 
The  recent  dediion  by  the  admlnlstra- 
tkm  to  let  Japan  decide  whether  to  tai- 
crease  her  car  exports  here  does  not 
bode  wdl  for  the  damestic  auto  indus- 
try, partleulariy  if  the  price  of  gaso- 
line begins  to  climb  upwards. 

And  the  domestic  coal  Industry  has 
not  yet  recovered  fkvm  the  economic 
rwresrinn  Unemploymmt  in  the  eoal- 
flekk  stfll  ranks  at  lOJ  percent,  far 
above  the  national  rate. 

That  grim  pletnre  Is  reflected  in  my 
aoth  Ow^wlonal  District  of  Pom- 
sjivanla.  whieli  Includes  two  counties: 
Alleghany  and  Westmorland.  During 
the  period  fkem  IMO  to  1964  (1964  fig- 
urea  being  only  preliminary).  proAio- 
tion  in  bituminous  deep  and  strip 
mines  In  Allegheny  County  fell  from 
3.M6J14  tons  to  1.073,661.  Bnploy- 
ment  echoed  the  slump,  droi^liig 
from  1.680  mlneri  in  1960  to  Just  MO 
in  1964. 

Hie  same  situation  held  true  in 
Westmoreland  County  mines.  Produo- 
tion  there  plummeted  from  1.814.0M 
tons  In  19M  to  just  645.664  tons  In 
1964  whDe  employment  slid  from  814 
to  170. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decline  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  In  auto,  steel,  and  other 
industries  can  be  traced.  I  believe,  to 
the  unwillingness  of  past  rongiiissia 
and  past  admtadstratloas  to  Cue  the 
reality  that  we  have  bean  In  a  trade 
war.  We  have  not  only  allowed  f n^dgn 
competltats  to  target  certain  Indus- 
tries for  economic  t  invasion— we  have 
actually  encouraged  them.  We  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  let  the  foreign  com- 
petitor write  the  rules  in  our  trade 
dealings  widi  them. 

That  Is  history.  But  unless  this  Con- 
t  and  this  administration— or  their 

from  the 
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mistakfs  of  the  past,  history  may  well 
repeat  itself,  this  time  in  coaL« 


Um 


NICARAOUA— ANOTHER  VIEW 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 


rATivn 


Dina  Houscor 

Thmnduw.  AnrU  It.  IMS 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIBR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  apivoaeh  debate  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  release  $14  million 
in  military  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Contra  forces.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagueB  a 
report  Issued  by  two  ooostltuentB  and 
friends,  Arthur  and  Susan  Uoyd  of 
Madison.  WI.  on  their  recent  Journey 
to  Nicaragua.  Their  observations  on 
what  Is  happening  In  Nicaragua  differs 
considerably  from  the  pronounce- 
ments  Issued  by  tbe  administration. 

The  report  by  Art  and  Sue  Uoyd 
which  appeared  In  the  Aprfl  IS.  1966. 
edIUon  of  the  Madisoo.  WI.  Capital 
Times,  follows: 

VmT  TO  MlOUUOOA  ] 
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W*  ware  told  and  rasd  of 
ita  of  Um 
by  theeontrM 
ping  and  muzder  of  rdigloui  1 
votken  end  teschns.  etMHtn  *»"*  «*n<iwfp 

While  we  ware  In  IfsnsgiMi.  the 
pen  raportad  on  more  tban  100 
wbo.  In  rMpome  to  a  ■oveniBMnt  i 

whooB  «•  met  had  tha  oppnttimlty  with 
other  JounialiBU  to  taitarviaw  tbaaa  BMO  In 
fttall.  an  of  whom  abarad  tha  I 
Starr  They  wera  nsmpaaliiaa  wbo  bad  I 
kMnappod.  taken  to  BoBdiaaa,  tntlaad  and 
than  (oroad  to  flcbt  agalnat  tbalr  own 
paopla.  Kaor  rounc  Ml^ilba  man  bava  baao 
rimllarly  vletlmlaed.  thraatanad  with  daath 
if  tbey  did  not  Jota  tha  oontraa. 
All  tha  avMenoa  we  aaa  Indleataa  that  tha 
ara  atm  eonadttad  to  tha  thraa 

plaa  of  thair  fa»uluUop: 
a  mlxad  aoooany.  a  ptamUatle  poUtieal 

maMht.  Wa  fooad  1 
of  pclvata  antarpriaa. 
ootfaa  fanaa.  moat  of  whleh  ara  la  private 
bandi.  One  fkna  wa  aaw  la  owned  by  a  U  A 


(By  Arthur  and  Suaan  Lloyd) 

With  a  aaaD  group  fnos  tbe  ^liaoopal  Oi- 
of  Mllwaukae.  we  raeently  vWted 
for  tbe  fwiaacratlon  of  the  fbst 
native  Nlearacuan  biabop  of  the  fpiaoupal 
Church.  Wbat  we  found  and  what  we  read 
tnat  a  variety  of  aouroea  bean  little  raaem- 
blanea  to  wbat  we  bear  fhan  WadUncton. 

meansua  la  daaeribed  aa  "a  taratal.  totali- 
tarian, wimmiinlat  regtane,'*  aa  another  Cuba 
under  the  oontnri  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  we  found  was  an  tanpoveriahad  coun- 
try, sufferlns  terribly  troni  the  oootlnued 
war  asalnat  tbe  oounter-rendutkiaarfea,  but 
wlttaaome  notable  aehlavaBaenta  and.  given 
the  warttee  coudKICMe.  relatlvrty  free. 

VM.  dtlaaia  need  no  viae  to  enter  the 
with  the  ezoeptlaa  of  war 
can  travel  frady.  Among  the  variety 
of  people  with  whoai  we  talked  ware  both 
■upporteiB  and  opponenta  of  their  govem- 
mentandttopottelaB. 

Tat  devtte  crtttalana.  the  majority  of 
mearagnana  aaam  dearly  to  anpport  and  ap- 
preciate the  many  pregrama  in  adneatlon. 
health,  lead  rafovm  and  poUtleal  partldpa- 
ttoD  that  they  enjoy  In  a  Nlearagna  free 
from  the  hated  flonaaa  dletatorablp. 

WaahlngtoB  Juaulbua  tha  ffiniMnlftiif  aa 
brutal  and  the  Oontraa  as  "freedom  flght- 
era."  Although  there  have  bean  abiwH. 
freely  aAatttad.  in  relation  to  the  Mtaklto 
Indiana,  and  we  heard  of  abuaaa  In  relatlan 
to  oiiiitary  oonaerlptlao,  we  sea  a 
■tandard  being  applied  to  Mlearagua. 

On  the  one  hand.  Mlearagua  iliauld  be 
ooamarad  both  to  the  pravlona  Somoaa  dle- 
tatonhlp.  a  truly  brutal  reglBM,  andalao  to 
othar  Central  Amartean  oountriaa.  aueh  aa 
mearagua'a  human  rithta  ritu- 
rery  favorably  with  the 
latter,  aa  repotted  by  Independent  huown 
figtata  onantmHoHB  lucb  aa  Amerlcaa 
WatdL  Purther.  Americana  ahonld  alao  ra- 
that  wartbne  oondltk 
our  government  interned 
of  U A  dttaena  of  Japeneee  aiaielij  during 
World  War  n.  wwiflaratlng  property  aa  welL 

Deaeribed    aa    "freedom    flghtera."    the 
contra   bduve   like   tbe   brutal 
Guard  of  awaeaa.   of  which 


hi  the  Nicaraguan  elertiona  of  thla 
November,  eeven  political  partlaa  ran  ( 
datea  for  preaidBit  and  vlea  praaHmt  m 
wdl  aa  for  the  National  Aammabiy.  Al- 
though not  required  by  law  to  vote,  71  pw- 
cent  of  the  regiatarad  votan  east  balleta  and 
the  WanrtlniBtaB  recelvad  01  pareant  of  the 
vote.  (Ihe  electoral  eyatam.  «ti?^hil  after 
Weetem  European  ayateeaa.  pravldm  for  all 
parttoa  to  be  repreaanted  tai  the  Natlooal  ae- 
aembly,  unlike  our  ayatam  bi  whleh  It  la  vary 
difficult  for  third-party  candldatea  to  be 
elected.) 

Aa  to  non-alignment.  Nlearagua  baa 
aought  aid  from  the  UA.  I^ttai  America. 
Wcatem  Europe  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  Al- 
though we  trade  with  Nicaragua,  the  UA 
currently  providea  no  aid  and  baa  blocked 
aid  from  intematlanal  banka.  Bacauae  of 
thla.  aid  from  the  Taatniii  bk»  baa  In- 
creaaed  from  M  to  M  percent 

n  A  polley  baa  the  tftect  of  drtvliw  Nloa- 
ragua  towarda  greater  dependence  on  the 
■aatem  bloo— the  very  thtaig  we  aay  we  de- 
plore. We  met  no  NIearagoana  vdio  want 


It  h  elear  to  ua  that  the  great  Bialority  of 
NIcaraguana  participated  In  what  they  call 
"the  tawurrectlan''  agatawt  SooMOf 
from  the  health  and  edneatlooal 
for  the  poor,  and  aupport  the  ravohttlan  aa 
their  own.  Aa  people  who  have  bad  our  own 
revolution,  we  abould  rwpart  their  right  to 
a  government  of  their  own 


We  urge  all  readera  to  contact 
atonal  repnaentatlvea  and  voioe  abaOhite  op- 
poaltlon  to  any  aid  to  the  oontraa.  It  ia  ap- 
poUIng  that  our  tax  doUara  abould  aupport 
tiia  idmng  and  tarroriaatlon  of  innocent 


Readera  abould  alao  urge  our  repreeenta- 
three  to  aupport  the  Contadoca  Peace  proo- 
laa  a  proBam  that  would,  with  VM.  aup- 
port. guarantee  mutual  aoeeptanoe  of  each 
othars  taitagrtty  by  tha  Central  American 
nattona.  the  removal  of  all  foreign  military 
pewonnel.  and  negotlationa  to  reduce  mili- 
tary f oroee  in  the  region. 

The  road  to  peace  In  Central  America  re- 
qulTM  political  support  for  broad-based 
democratic  g^wpfnimfnta  and  procaeee 
not  more  war.* 


April  18, 1985 

TRIBUTE  TO>  MR.  AND  MB8. 
JOHN  H.  ^REHAND . 

HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORm 


nUHXHODSBOr 

7%«rMtaK  Aprtt  19. 19U 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  ftieaker.  on 
Sunday  aftcnioo^  Aprfl  81,  a  very 
loving  couple  wllli  celebrate  their  80th 
wedding  annlven^  at  Ml  Catallna 
Circle  In  Portland!  TX. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jdm  H.  Forehand  will 
be  honored  at  ithls  reception.  Al- 
though Portland  Is  located  aeraa  Uie 
Corpus  Christl  Bnr  from  my  disttiet,  I 
have  become  wdlnoqualoted  with  this 
couple  through  kiy  frienrtghtp  with 
their  son.  John  flxehand  m.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  lopportuntty  to  con- 
gratulate the  Porthands  on  their  flrst 
M  yean  together  and  offer  my  best 
wishes  for  their  fiytore. 

Their  long  life  together  is  truly  an 
tam>lratlan  to  llu;  people  of  our 
Natim.  They  were  marxied  on 
AmU  21.  1966  In  Rodqwrt.  TX  and 
have  been  blesstdj  with  three  difldren. 
In  addition  to  tkelr  son  John,  they 
have  two  daughters;  Myma  Loyoe 
Koubeck  of  Rodmort,  TZ  and  Itary 
Pearl  Havelka  of  fPorOand,  TX.  Their 
children  have  In  turn  blemed  Mx.  and 
Ifn.  Forehand  tfith  nine  graaddifl- 
dren  and  six  grealMrandchlldren. 

I  extend  my  cobgratulatlong  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  S.  Forehand  on  this 
gpfylaj  occasion.  Ifay  their  dedication 
and  togethemesi  last  another  M 
years.  I  wish  Vbxaa  the  best  of  liealth 
and  good  fortune  in  the  future* 


H.il.  201 


HON.IIARI^D.SIUANDER 


IX  THI  HOUSB  0^ 

Ihundaw.  4pm  18,  IMS 

•  Mr.  SILJANDtR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  bay  coUeaguea*  atten- 
tion to  a  bill  I  Iniroduoed  on  January 
3,  1988,  the  Agrldulture  Export  TnOe 
Equity  Act  of  198$  (HJt.  201).  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  cdnoq>ts  oontalned  In 
this  bill  can  be  l|»oiporated  Into  the 
export  Utle  of  tho  farm  bllL 

The  current  fkim  crisis  has  caused 
the  United  Statfs  to  reexamine  iU 
policy  toward  out  Nadcm's  farms.  We 
have  two  choices:  We  can  ettho- 
reduce  the  supply  of  farm  goods  by  al- 
lowing the  collsff  of  thousands  of 
farmers  and  creating  disincentives  for 
{HYtductlon.  or  we  can  expand  the 
market  for  our  sigrlcultural  products, 
keeping  most  burners  in  business 
while  reducing  i^e  domestic  supply 
and  raising  ooa«nodlty  prices.  One 
way  to  expand  oi*'  mai^ets  is  through 
increased  export84 

American  farmers,  however,  are 
facing  an  uphill  battle  in  their  at- 
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tempt  to  aeU  their  products  abroad. 
European  export  subsidies  and  the 
strong  dollar  are  drying  up  many  for- 
eign BHikets.  This  is  not  only  hurting 
the  balance  of  trade,  but  It  Is  ahn  cost- 
ing fhoueands  of  American  workers 
their  jobs.  Agricultural  goods  account 
for  M  peroent  of  American  exports 
each  year.  Tet  Ameriwm  traders  face  a 
number  of  significant  trade  barriers 
on  tlie  world  maricet  and  often  lose 
out  when  bidding  against  foreign  com- 

Every  U.S.  sale  lost  to  foreign  subsi- 
dies hnitg  the  American  economy.  As 
the  OMB  and  the  CBO  has  stated. 
evory  $1  billion  lost  in  exports  puts 
28,0M  Americans  out  of  work.  If  this 
Is  true,  then  the  current  $15  billion 
trade  halanoe  defidt  means  a  loss  of 
SM,OM  Job*.  The  European  Cmnmunl- 
ty  has  been  a  particularly  sharp  thorn 
in  the  side  of  American  exporters, 
nmngh  the  use  of  aggressive  exiwrt 
promotion  and  subsidies,  it  deprives 
the  United  States  of  up  to  5  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  exports  each  year. 

I  participated  In  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  European  Parliament  in  Janu- 
ary 1964  and  asked  members  of  the 
^^'■«""""  Marlcet  to  drop  their  trade 
barriers  against  U.S.  exports.  Upon  my 
return  to  Washington.  I  introduced 
the  Agriculture  Export  Trade  Equity 
Act  (HJl.  201).  designed  to  promote 
American  agricultural  exports.  If  »sh 
proved  by  Omgress.  this  blU  wllL 
Enable  American  farmers  to  compete 
with  natiODs  which  subskUse  their 
farmers,  save  thousands  of  Jobs,  help 
tuitions  experiencing  food  shortages  to 
feed  thdr  hungry,  and  reduce  Federal 
mending  by  cutttng  the  cost  of  storing 
sgrieoltural  commodities. 

The  Agriculture  Export  Trade 
Equity  Act  of  1985  specifically  In- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to:  Tferget  only  thoae  commodities  and 
products  that  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  foreign  export  subsidies,  for 
examplr  wlieat,  feed,  grains,  upland 
cotton,  rloe,  mlUc.  and  their  products, 
and  any  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities or  products  acquired  by  the  Cmn- 
modtty  Credit  Corporation  CCCCl;  au- 
thorted  an  export  Payment-In-Kind 
VFUa  Program  that  would  allow 
American  produeers  to  match  the 
deals  offered  by  their  foreign  competi- 
tion; provide  for  the  sUpment  of 
1M.000  tons  of  dairy  products  In  fiscal 
years  1966  and  19M;  encourage  the  use 
of  processed  and  protein-fortified  agri- 
cultural, value  added  products  in 
Public  Law  480;  and  use  barter  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  agricultural 
surplus. 

aaaariT  to  tbb  ua  acomnnr— the  aucn'a 
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would  use  COC  surplus  to  offset  for- 


The  bUl  Indudss  an  Export  Pay- 
ment-In-Kind [EPIK]  Progmn  that 
would  allow  American  producers  to 
match  the  deals  offered  by  their  com- 
petitors by  offering  buyers  a  sort  of 
"baker's  doeen."  The  EPIK  Program 


For  ^T**.  If  a  competitor  was 
sdUng  wheat  bdow  tlie  wcaid  market 
price,  the  COC  would  add  quantities  of 
Its  Inventories  to  each  American  sale, 
so  that  even  thou^  the  foreign  unit 
price  was  lower,  the  bonus  provided  by 
the  CCC  would  make  the  net  U.S. 
inioe  the  same.    

The  proposed  EPIK  Program  calls 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to: 
Consider  aU  potential  f weign  buyers, 
but  give  priority  to  those  vrtto  have 
traditionally  purchased  UJB.  commod- 
ities, ensure  that  the  program  doea  not 
hurt  those  American  commodities  al- 
ready being  sold  abroad,  and  prevent 
buyers  from  reselling  thdr  commod- 
ities to  other  countries. 


HJL  201  contains  no  additional  oost 
to  the  taxpayw.  In  fact,  this  MU  would 
actually  save  money  by  decreasing  the 
surplus,  thus  reducing  storage  costs. 
Surplus  crmis  are  oolleeted  by  the 
Government  to  serve  as  a  badnip  In 
the  event  of  a  national  shortage.  But 
there  has  been  no  national  food  short- 
age  and  as  a  result  the  slae  of  the  sur- 
plus continues  to  grow.  The  CCC  cur- 
rently stores  the  excess  at  consider- 
able cost  to  the  taxpayer,  coming  up 
with  a  bQl  of  $382  mfllion  In  198S. 

The  Mil  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  e^qxnt  no  less  than 
100,000  metric  tons  of  dairy  products 
during  each  of  the  next  2  fianl  years. 
Because  dairy  goods  are  the  most  per- 
ishable and  expensive  commodities  to 
store,  the  savings  would  be  substan- 
UaL 

BMMMFIT  TO  HATICMn  BSFBUBMSDW  fOOB 

Whfle  the  United  States  q>ends  bfl- 
llons  of  dOUars  storing  its  surplus,  mfl- 
ll<nis  of  iieople  In  underdeveloped  tui- 
tions are  starving.  And  the  American 
people  have  been  looking  for  a  way  to 
get  their  excess  to  those  In  need. 

HJR.  201  would  help  by  requiring  the 
President  to  consider  both  the  short- 
term  needs  of  Third  Wivld  nations 
and  the  lotig-term  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  The  nutritional  value  of 
food  shipped  to  develcvlng  twtlons 
will  be  carefully  considered,  and  the 
use  of  processed  and  protein-fortified 
foods  wOl  be  encouraged.  An  iticrease 
in  the  use  of  such  value-added  prod- 
ucts would  not  only  Increase  nutrition- 
al benefits  to  the  Third  World,  but 
also  provide  even  more  Jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. 


FBOVmOII 

In  1050.  the  United  States  began  to 
barter  with  oUier  tuitions.  Thla  time- 
honored  sw^wlng  of  goods  was  suc- 
cessful for  23  jrears  until  it  was  aban- 
doned in  the  early  1970's  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  foreign  export 
mailcet.  Since  then  barter  has  been 
used  sparingly,  with  the  latest  exam- 
ple being  an  exchange  of  American 
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dairy  goodi  for  Junalom  bauxite  In 
1M2.  AltlMNich  barter  currently  ae- 
eounU  tor  between  $900  and  $800  bU- 
Um  woiidwlde  or  10  to  40  percent  of 
the  worid  trade,  the  United  States  has 
be«i  content  to  let  other  natl<»s  reap 
the  benefits. 

HJt.  901  would  tap  into  this  huge 
market  by  encouraging  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  barter  system.  A  barter  program 
would  reduce  the  CCC  surplus,  allow 
the  United  States  to  cut  the  trade  def- 
icit and  at  the  same  time  obtain  cer- 
tain strategic  mafwlsls  not  readily 
avaHaUe  in  this  country.  HJl.  901 
would  encourage  the  United  States  to 
trade  wheat  for  cobalt,  grain  f imt  tin  or 
com  for  manganeae.  These  critical  ma- 
terials could  then  be  placed  in  reserve 
to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  worldwide 
slKwtage. 

Under  a  cash  sjrstem.  nations  selling 
stratcgle  materials  to  the  United 
States  often  use  the  proceeds  to  buy 
agricultural  goods  from  America's 
cmnpetltorr  This  could  not  happen 
under  barter.  American  dollars  would 
be  kqH  in  American  hands. 


HJL  901  win  help  American  farmers 
overcome  the  substantial  trade  bar- 
riers they  face  in  overseas  markets 
through  the  'Export  Payment-In-Kind 
Program.  American  tax  dollars  wlU  be 
saved  Iqr  reducing  storage  costs,  and  a 
major  step  wfll  be  taken  to  end  world 
hunger. 

The  Agricultural  Export  Trade 
Equity  Act  will  strengthen  the  domes- 
tic economy  by  increasing  VA  agricul- 
tural sales  and  preserving  the  family 
f  ann.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  incorporation  of  these  concepts 
into  the  f  ann  bOL* 


PRESIDENT  REAOAirS 
UPCOMINO  TRIP 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FOiO) 

ornn 
niTBBHOUSBOri 

T%Mr$da%  April  18.  lUS 


.•  ICr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  ^leak- 
er. I  would  like  to  commend  President 
Reagan  for  his  recent  deeialon  to  in- 
clude a  visit  to  a  concentration  camp 
on  his  upcoming  trip  to  West  Germa- 
ny. However.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  or 
his  advance  team  fully  underttands 
why  so  many  Americans  are  toiaet  over 
this  tasue.  I  truly  believe  that  those  in- 
dividuals within  the  President's  ad- 
vance team  must  be  made  totally 
aware  of  their  insensltlvlty  In  this 
matter. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this 
visit  to  Oermany  at  the  presoit  time 
was  to  commemorate  the  40th  annlvo-- 
sary  of  the  ending  of  Wcnid  War  n.  I 
find  it  incomprehensible  that  such  an 
occasion  could  have  been  mailed  with- 
out a  visit  to  a  coDDentration  camp. 
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What  took  place  at  Dachau.  Ausch- 
wits.  and  similar  camps  was  not  simply 
a  crime  perpetrated  against  the  Jewish 
people,  but  a  crime  taken  against  all 
humanity.  To  visit  Oermany  on  this 
occasion  without  such  a  visit  is  to 
lipsore  the  millions  of  human  lives 
that  were  lost  there.  The  Holocaust 
was  all  too  real:  to  simply  pass  It  off  as 
a  40-year-old  aberration  means  that 
we.  as  a  dvlllaed  society,  are  bound  to 
TvpeH  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Compounding  this  error,  the  Presi- 
dent was.  and  still  Is  scheduled  to  vWt 
the  Oeiman  cemetery  at  Bltburg. 
where  approximately  SO  members  of 
Hitler's  brutal  BM.  are  burled  among 
the  other  Oerman  war  dead.  I  am 
aware  that  most  of  Oermany's  war 
cemeteries  have  &8.  members  scat- 
tered among  Its  dead.  Tat  again.  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  White 
House  could  not  come  up  with  an  al- 
ternate means  of  commemorating  the 
many  years  of  strong  ties  with  West 
Oermany.  Lest  we  forget.  It  was  the 
&&  who  killed  American  FOWs  with 
their  hands  tied.  It  was  also  the  a& 
who  were  responsible  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  concentration  camps. 
Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  White 
House  has  decided  not  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Americans  who  perished  In 
the  liberation  of  Oermany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade  of  a  oonoen- 
tratlon  camp  for  a  cemetery  does  not 
make  up  for  the  blunders  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advance  team.  Although  I  ap- 
plaud the  President  for  this  first 
chance  In  sdiedule.  more  needs  to  be 
done.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  should  take  time  out  to  honor 
American  war  dead.  In  the  future,  the 
White  House  advance  team  must  be 
aware  of  more  than  just  the  puldle  re- 
latloos  value  of  an  upcoming  trip.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
the  White  house  doesnt  think  that 
much  ado  is  being  made  about  noth- 
ing. We.  as  a  Nation,  owe  It  to  the 
memory  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
chad  that  perlatMid  during  the  war 
yean  that  the  horrors  of  what  took 
plaee  In  Oermany.  Poland,  and  other 
sections  of  Europe  never  again  be  f or- 
gotten.« 
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A  BAN  ON  PRODUCTION  OF  NEW 
LETHAL  BINARY  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

ornxDWiB 

IK  THS  BOUaS  or  BBWBnATlVB 

Tfcarsday,  ilpHI  It.  1$8S 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
ehidlDC  In  the  Rmobo  a  joint  state- 
ment by  myself  aild  Chairman  Dams 
B.  Fascbx.  a  Democrat  from  Florida, 
proposing  a  ban  on  production  of  new 
lethal  binary  chemical  weapons. 

We    are    announcing    a   bipartisan 
effort  to  stop  the  funding  of  new 


binary  chemical  weapons.  Thirty  three 
Democrats  and  15  Republleans  are 
joining  us  In  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  production  of  these 
new  lethal  chemical  weapons. 

This  bOl  wUl  make  a  cut  In  the  pro- 
posed military  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1980  of  almost  $900  million  and.  over 
the  next  5  years,  stopping  binary 
weapons  i»oduetlon  will  subtract  $9.3 
billion  from  our  mushrooming  nation- 
al debt  of  nearly  $9  trillion.  We  do  not 
want  to  plunge  our  country  further 
into  debt.  When  a  weapons  program  is 
not  needed  to  enhance  our  country's 
natkmal  security,  such  as  the  btntfy 
weapons  program.  It  Is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  apeak  out  and  act  to  medude'lts 
development. 

For  $  straight  years  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  voted  to  oppose 
resumption  of  nerve  gas  weapan  pro- 
duction by  our  country.  Tba  House 
has  voted  against  new  binary  weapon 
pradttctloo  for  sound  foreltn  pdUey, 
arms  eontrel,  defense,  and  cost  rea- 
sons. Bteary  weapons  are  costly.  Tedi- 
nlcally  and  operationally  they  are  un- 
proven  and  questlaaablau  Tliqr  cannot 
be  based  In  Europe.  And,  let's  face  It, 
they  are  repugnant  to  our  friends  and 
allies,  as  wen  as  to  nuuiy  of  us.  Tliey 
wvere  proliferation  risks, 
the  vote  was  147  to  179  with 
M  Republicans  joining  the  DemocraUe 
majority  in  opposing  nerve  gas  produc- 
tion. This  year  the  case  against  resum- 
ing production  Is  as  dear  and  as  per- 
suasive as  In  the  past  The  foreign 
p^Ocy.  defense,  and  cost  arguments 
are  as  oompelllng  as  beforei 

Cost:  The  administration  wants  to 
spend  $174  million  on  binary  weapons 
and  related  mlUtary  construction  this 
year  and  $9J  billion  over  the  next  8 
years.  Hie  binary  weapons  program 
request  has  almost  doubled  this  year— 
iwesumably  to  compensate  for  the  pto- 
ductkm  fundi  we  cut  from  last  year's 
budget.  Some  estimates  whldi  Indude 
ealculatlaas  of  likely  cost  overruns 
place  the  8-year  figure  at  between  $8 
and$19binian. 

Stockpile:  Our  current  stockpile  of 
chemical  nerve  agent  artillery  shells  Is 
adequate  and  It  is  a  credftde  deterrent. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger told  the  Congress: 

Par  proeuramnt  oC  new  utfltary  ■bella. 
the  need  is  not  cue  of  I  mil  iiliis  a  a— r  lack 
of  mllttary  espaUttty.  nie  VJB.  posnsMS  a 
■tockpOe  of  etaeukal  nerve  agent  artlilsiT 
■bdls  *  *  *  (vbose)  quantity  Is  in  the  range 
of  mtnelaney  and  artnaWr  ia  bltfier  than 
the  r^*"""*  aoquWtlan  quantity  of  the 
binary  projectile. 

Bigeye  bomb  and  binary  artOlery 
shells:  Doubts  remain  about  these 
weapons  and  problems  omtinue  to 
plague  their  devdopment  Congress 
has  not  been  shown  convincing  evl- 
doioe  that  the  Bigeye  bomb  and  the 
binary  artniery  shen  offer  substantial 
t^M»hiito>i  and  operational  advantages 
over  existing  weapons.  On  the  oon- 
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trary.  there  may  be  serious  disadvan- 
tages to  these  weaptms  which  idaoe 
our  troops  and  bOots  at  greater  rWc 
In  saying  no  to  file  produetlao  of  new 
Mn^ry  chemical  I  weapons,  finding  of 
researdi  and  def  elopment  would  con- 
tinue as  It  has  cdntlnued  for  almost  90 
years. 

Pre-posltkming  in  Europe:  NATO 
governments  hkve  not  agreed  to 
accept  these  n^  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons  to  be  ptejwaitloped  oo  their 
son.  This  teet  Reduces  the  potential 
credlbOlty  of  thdse  weapdm  as  both  a 
deterrent  and  ask  real  retalltory  eapar 
bnity  for  our  troops  In  Europe.  Con- 
gress should  not  leven  consider  fundtaig 
production  of  these  weapons  untfl 
there  are  agreements  by  NATO 
onments  to  aooept  them. 

Negotiattons:  "there  are  no  bilateral 
negotiations  wttl|  the  Soviet  UkdOB  on 
chemical 

ended  those  nfegottetlou  in  1861. 
Those  negotlatlfliis  must  be  reopened. 
The  multOateiad  negotlstlons  In 
Geneva  on  tfh|imlcal  weapcne  are 
working  to  resoMe  over  100  <ttff< 


which  exist  betwten  the  Uhlted  States 
and  Soviet  Inltiauves  presented  there. 
International  pressure  is  definitdy  on 
the  Soviet  UBdott.  Ending  our  18-y«ar 
moratorium  and  brodudnv  new  chemi- 
cal weapon  wm  Uke  that  preanire  off 
the  Soviets.  oMise  NATO  aUianoe 
problems,  raise  iquestlons  about  VA. 
credibnity  and  Uncolty  in  negotia- 
tions, and  Inotase  the  danger  of 
chemical  weapcaa  proliferation. 

ProUf  eratlon:  y  JB.  productioo  of  new 
deadly  chemical  jwaapons  now  after  a 
18-year  mMatorten  would  undermine 
a  variety  of  constraints  whidi  have  in- 
hOilted  the  proliferation  and  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  There  axa  tedmical 
features  of  the  new  binary  wesfMns 
whidi  Indioate  i  that  production  of 
these  weapoM  In  Ukely  to  increase  the 
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a  good  deterrent: 
protected  Mpsinst 
we  have  provided 
Improve  our  defen- 
ram  and 
A  significant  defen- 
ity  Is  ultimately 
it  ^g***T**  diemlcal 
the  Umlted  military 
utnity  of  ehemUal  weapons.  Hie  em- 
phasis should  beion  Improving  our  de- 
fenses not  on  dejveloping  a  new  offen- 
sive chemical  capabnity. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  we  are 
introducing  this  biU  to  prohibit 
production  of  Mthal  chemical 
ons.  Hiere  has  oeen  much  talk  about 
cutting  miUtary  Ispendlng.  TaSk  wont 
cut  that  wendiiW  but  this  MparHssn 
action  win.  We  can  cut  hundreds  of 
miUlons  of  dollats  how  and  bOllons  of 
dollars  In  the  opit  years  while  maln- 


the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

taining  a  atrong  defense  snd  an  en- 
llghtened  foreign  policy.* 


CARDfO  FOR  OUR  CHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

oriunn 
Di  IBB  Housc  OP  UPBasarranvas 


thmndav.  AprU  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  the  gmtlwnan  from  New  York, 
my  eoUeague  on  the  SCoCYF.  Repre- 
sentative FkSH.  and  I  are  introducing 
legMation  to  provide  States  with  an 
Incentive  to  fatahWsh.  monitor,  and  en- 
force child  care  standards  necessary  to 
protect  the  safety  and  wen-bdng  of 
our  Nation'k  children. 

Tbe  September  1984  Sdect  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
report  "VtenlUes  and  Child  Care:  Im- 
proving the  Optians."  noted  that  faml- 
Ilea  placing  thdr  children  In  out-of- 
home  care  were  "unanimous  in  their 
desire  to  find  safe.  Nurturing  and  de- 
velopmentally  appropriate  care  for 
their  dilldren.  The  necessary  rapid  ex- 
Iian^nn  of  child  care  opportunities 
and  their  dlvoaity  means  that  we 
must  do  everjrthing  possible  to  assure 
the  adequacy  of  child  care  settlngB. 
the  report  s^d.  The  report  fssfntlally 
highllidited  the  lack  of  national  and 
comprehensive  child  care  standards. 
Currently,  dilld  care  providers  may  be 
either  liecMed  by  the  Indhrldual  State 
or  totally  unlicensed;  certain  States  re- 
quire child  care  providers  to  be  regis- 
tered, while  others  aUow  them  to  oper- 
ate VBdoemaented. 

While  some  States  are  already  ad- 
ili  fling  the  issue  of  chnd  care  stand- 
ards, with  so  many  of  our  children  In 
out-of-home  care,  and  given  the 
mounting  reports  of  abuse  In  chttd 
care.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  stn» 
be  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  and  wen- 
being  of  our  young  children  In  dilld 
care. 

Today,  more  than  half  of  America's 
children  have  both  parents  In  the 
work  force.  Another  one  In  five  grows 
up  In  a  one-parent  family.  The 
nnmber  of  diUdren  In  theee  one- 
parent  families  Is  expected  to  Increase 
by  an  astounding  48  percent  over  the 
next  decade.  ClMriy.  we  must  remond 
to  this  dianglng  trend  In  our  sodety. 
iriiHe  allowing  Individual  States  to  de- 
vdop  their  own  plans  and  address 
their  own  needs. 

The  leglalatlon  which  Repreeenta- 
tlve  FksK  and  I  are  Introducing  today 
Is  an  attempt  to  address  this  need  for 
national  dilld  care  standards.  Our  bin 
would  require  States  recdvlng  funds 
under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  using  any  of  these  funds  for 
child  care,  to  establish,  monitor,  and 
enfooe  child  care  standards  under 
broad  guidelines  qDcned  out  In  the  bllL 

Under  our  legislation.  States  would, 
according  to  their  particular  needs. 
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apecUy  health,  safety,  and  nutritkMial 
requlremoits  for  children,  protect 
against  abuse  and  netfect,  require  pa^ 
rental  Involvement,  offer  training  and 
technical  assistance,  mandate  criminal 
conviction  checks  of  providers,  require 
f  adUty  infections  and  allow  sanctions 
for  noncompliance  with  standards,  and 
provide  Information  and  referral  serv- 

Caring  for  our  children  Is  a  great  re- 
qxmslbiUty,  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  ensure  their  protec- 
tion.  thdr  health,  and  the  adequacy  of 
child  care  settings.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  Representative  Fish 
and  me  in  supporting  this  measure.* 


WYOMINO  VALLEY  BOXERS 
HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 


irutOA 


nr  TBI  Bousx  or  i 
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•  Mr.  KANJORSKL.Mr.  ^leaker.  It  is 
my  ideasure  to  bring  to  your  attention 
an  event  of  considerable  Importance  to 
apmta  fans  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
The  Wyoming  Valley  Boxing  HaU  of 
Fune  wOl  hold  a  banquet  on  April  19 
to  honor  three  men  who  have  made 
enmmous  contributions  to  boxing.  AU 
three  wfll  be  Inducted  Into  the  HaU  of 
Fame,  so  I  would  like  to  give  a  UtUe 
ba^ground  on  the  achievements  of 
each. 

NeU  Mfller  distinguished  himself  as 
a  Diamond  Bdt  champion  In  19S9. 
then  began  a  successful  professional 
career  that  spanned  more  than  15 
srears.  As  a  boxer,  he  fought  and  de- 
feated many  of  the  ring's  top-ranked 
liiSitweight,  wdterwdi^t,  and  mUkUe- 
wdght  filters.  Miller  Is  now  78  years 
old.  and  lives  In  ^Mnikes-Barre. 

BUI  ^leary  passed  away  in  1967  at 
the  age  of  49.  but  he  left  behind  a 
l^pacy  of  greatness  In  the  ring.  Speary 
held  18  titles  as  an  amateur,  winning 
national  and  International  champion- 
shikM  In  two  wdght  categories.  Ftom 
1997  through  19S9.  he  won  three  AAU 
championships  as  a  flyweight  and  a 
bantamweight.  As  a  professional,  he 
foui^t  four  world  champions  whfle 
they  rtfll  held  their  crowns,  ^leary  is 
widely  regarded  as  Luseme  County's 
finest  boxor  ever. 

Jim  McCarthy  passed  away  this 
qiring  at  the  age  of  74.  McCarthy  was 
the  dean  of  area  spmtscasters,  having 
devoted  55  years  of  his  life  to  qiorts 
broadcasting.  He  was  tireless  in  his 
work  oa  behalf  of  area  boxing,  for 
which  he  woriced  as  a  ring  announcer 
and  promoter.  He  truly  loved  this 
sport,  and  his  loss  wUI  be  felt  by  aU  of 
us. 

Mr.  l^ieaker.  I  wfll  be  attending  the 
banquet  this  week  at  which  these 
three  men  wfll  be  honored.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  sports  enthusiasts  in  the 
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recfon  In  off ertnc  my  concratulAttoni 
to  the  Wyaabm  VaUey  BoxJng  Hall  of 
Fune  for  their  work  In  honoring  these 
great  athletes^ 


OHIO'S  URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 
EXPORTS 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

oroaao 
ni  TBI  aouu  or  umn 
TKundav,  AjnU  18, 1985 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  am 
today  inaertlng  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives.  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Apivocviations  Subeommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development  on 
funding  for  the  Portsmouth  Gas  Cen- 
trifuge »»ll^<^tlm^»t  Plant.  I  do  so  in 
the  hope  that  Members  will  Join  me  in 
suppcHting  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's fuU  request  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  this-  vitaUy.  important 
project. 
The  statement  follows: 


Staismbr  or 

Hooss  Ammraunoas  Sm- 
inaer  Am  Watb  Dbtsl- 
r.  Aran.  S.  IMS 

Mr.  Ctaainnan  and  mrmbera  of  tbe  nib- 
cnmmitteir.  I  appredate  tbe  opportuiilty  to 
appear  before  yoa  today  to  dlacuM  tbe  De- 
peitment  of  ■aeny'*  flKal  year  IMS 
budset  reqaeat  for  the  Uraolom  Bnrleb- 
nMnt  PragraBL  In  partlciilar.  I  would  like  to 
addreaa  m/ ranarfea  to  the  tundlnc  requeata 
(or  further  developeaent  of  tbe  advanced 
gaa  eentitfuge  tecbnolocy  lAOCl  and  eon- 
tlnued  eooatruetkn  and  operation  of  tbe 
Fnrtamouth  Oaa  Centrifuge  ttiricbment 
Plant  (OCKPl. 

Mr.  Cbalnaan,  tbe  atrategle  and  econoBulc 
taaportanoe  of  our  Natton'a  Uranium  En- 
ridunent  Program  cannot  be  over-emptaa- 
aiaed.  Tbe  VJB.  abare  of  tbe  uranium  enrlcb- 
ment  martet  ia  lam  tban  a  third  of  wbat  It 
waa  Juit  ten  yaara  ago.  Tbia  redecta  not 
only  tbe  oogotaig  technokigtcal  efforta  of 
tbe  Burepeaa  cmiaortlum.  but  our  own  beal- 
tatlon  and  tndrdalnn  in  tbe  paat  aa  welL  We 
abonld  learn  from  history. 

I  urge  tbia  Buboaeamittee  and  ttala  Can- 
to avoM  tbe  Undi  of  wbtanaleal  pobey 
rked  **«*f  |«»»«g»M««  during 
at  tbe  IVKTa.  Tbeae  actkna  aided  and 
abetted  tbe  f oraiatlan  of  a  uranium  enrldi- 
ment  capability  In  Kurope.  wblcb  la  not  a 
direct  threat  to  tena  and  thotiaanda  of  VA. 
joba. 

If  actlena  are  not  taken  to  reverae  preaent 
trendi.  tbe  prognoala  for  tbe  XJA  uranium 
enriebment  btduatry  ia  guarded.  Tbe  quea- 
tlcn  before  na  today  and  in  tbia  Coogreaa  Ik 
How  can  tlw  United  Stataa  recapture  our 
prior  market  doealnanoe? 

I  believe  tbe  answer  ia  dear  An  improved 
teebnology  wliieb  la  iia|><aiiii<  to  tbe 
market  and  a  firm  commitment  by  tbe  Con- 
greaa  and  tbe  adnalnlatratloB  to  go  forward 
wltb  needed  raaearch  and  development.  Tbe 
fiacal  year  IMS  budget  request  for  uranium 
enrldUMnt  piopceed  by  tbe  Department  of 
Energy  reflecta  tbat  ocnuattment.  It  will 
permit  wetk  on  impeoved  tecbnologlea  to 
move  ahead  wbUe  maintaining  tbe  oonaider- 
able  advantage  of  our  new  gaa  centrifuge 
plant. 
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Let  BM  take  tbia  opportunity  to 
how  Mooeasful  tbe  OCKP  operation  baa 
been.  It  li  an  innovative  technology  irtilch 
haa  proven  to  be  far  BMne  effielent  tban  tlie 
gaaeoua  dlffwIOD  proeam  or  even  our  wild- 
est ezpectatlafM.  Although  it  ia  stiU  in  tbe 
procem  of  being  coamleted.  tlie  project  ia  co 
aebedule  and  under  budget;  tbe  centrifuge 
m>i.KfaM«  are  being  manufactured  by  UA 
industry  and  tbouaanda  of  VJB.  ttmrn  have 
mmmitted  their  flnandal  and  bunan  re- 
aouroea  to  tlie  ■uceeai  of  OCKP. 

Tbe  Department  of  biergy  baa  already 
expended  vast  reaouroaa  to  develop  tbe 
OCKP  technology.  I  bdleve  tbat  we  cannot 
afford  to  write  off  tbe  taveatoMBta  tbua  far 
expended  on  tbia  program— tbe  Uveilbood  of 
tbeusanrti  of  employoaa  depends  on  tbia 
vital  project  If  our  objective  ia  to  minimlaf 
VA  enriebment  eoata  over  tbe  remainder  of 
the  century  in  order  to  beeorae  more  com- 
petitive in  tbe  world  market,  we  cannot 
afford  to  diacard  tbe  progreai  already  made 
tbe  excellent  potential  tbat  an  im- 
uranlum  enrichment  technology 
offers. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  aay  aometbing 
about  the  men  and  wonen  who  live  and 
work  in  aoutbem  Ohio.  Tbe  comBaltment. 
dedication  and  support  of  America's  enridi- 
ment  program  by  tbe  workera  in  tbe  seven- 
county  area  ia  unaurpassed.  Tbey  take  pride 
in  tbe  work  tbey  do  and  are  not  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  let  it  be  known  tbat  tbey  back 
tbia  effort.  Over  tbe  past  quarter  century, 
southern  Ohio  baa  been  tbe  demonstrated 
leader  in  our  Nation's  enriched  fuda  effort. 
TlM  Ohio  workers  are  dedicated,  efficient 
and  reaponaible.  Our  rommnnities  are  sup- 
portive. And  our  State  and  local  leaders  are 
cooperative.  I  bdleve  all  tbia  oounU  for 
Ti<Tii«<Jit«g  and  should  be  considered  in  any 
of  our  dedaiaaa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  this  sub- 
oonunlttee's  snd  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's Goaunitment  to  rewtshlish  the  U.&  re- 
liability of  enrlcbed  uranium  at  a  cost  tbat 
world  mariwts  can  support,  wh^.b  wHl  be 
borne  by  tbe  users  and  not  by  taxpayers. 
Tbe  taidtacretlaos  of  tbe  past  have  placed 
the  entire  uranium  enrichment  program  at 
riak.  I  have  every  confidence  tbat  with  the 
continued  leaderalilp  snd  personal  invc!ve- 
ment  of  this  subcommittee,  the  mistskes  of 
tbe  psst  wm  not  be  repeated. 

PtaaUy,  words  cannot  sufficiently  conuau- 
nlcate  tbe  appreciation  I  have  for  tbe  mem- 
bers of  tliis  subeommittee  who  have  takoi 
such  a  personal  interest  in  tlie  sueesss  of 
this  progrsm  snd  therefore  have 
not  only  our  Nation's  efforts  toward 
independsnoe  but  tbe  workers  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  eeonomiBally  dsprssssd  arses. 
It  is  clear  tbat  wbicbever  technology  our 
Nation  pursuss  in  tbe  years  shsad.  tlili  sub- 
fTimminrr  snd  tlie  department  of  energy 
would  obviously  be  prudent  to  conttaiue  to 
have  Aaaerica's  most  dsdicated.  resourceful, 
snd  efficient  workers  involved  in  tbe  ad- 
vanced uranium  enrichment  endeavor. 

Thank  you.« 


lUJCrr  DRUG  TRAFFICKING 


HON.  L  CUY  SHAW,  JR. 


ni  THE  Kovai  or  uragggiiTAnvn 

Thundav.  AprU  It.  1985 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  OUdt  drug 
traff icidng  from  countries  throughout 
our  world  into  south  norida  remains  a 
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critical  threat  to  our  youth  and  the 
very  moral  fiber  of  our  country. 

Increaaed  law  enforcement  efforts 
through  help  ttom  Customs,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  military  have  helped. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  still  fighting  an 
up-hill  batUe. 

Our  XJS.  Coast  Guard  and  the  VA. 
attomejr's  office  proaecutors  have 
been  further  frustrated  in  fighting  the 
drug  traffic  by  recent  Federal  court 
dedaloos  allowing  defendants  to  go 
free  CO  technical  defenses. 

One  such  defense  tactic  suooeasfully 
used  by  foreign  trmfflekers  argues  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  Juris- 
diction in  international  waters  to 
arrest  or  seiie  foreign  drug  ships  de- 
mite  the  fact  that  our  Coast  Guard 
has  received  authority  from  the  flag 
country  for  such  arrests. 

My  Mil  would  dose  that  loophole  by 
more  clearly  defining  uliat  kind  of  au- 
thority or  arrangement  we  must  have 
from  a  foreign  country  to  obtain  Juris- 
diction over  drug  traffidcers  in  inter- 
national waters. 

We  must  no  longer  allow  technical 
Impediments  as  this  to  obstruct  our 
XS&  attorney's  eff<nls  to  convict  theae 
criminals  after  we've  made  proper  ar- 
rests and  seiwrM  and  are  prepared  to 
carry  the  burden  of  prosecution. 

The  congregglonil  intent  of  the  law  I 
am  amending  was  to  allow  our  country 
to  interdict  criminals  on  the  hi^  seas. 
We  must  not  allow  theae  laws  to  be  di- 
luted, now.  when  we  moat  need  thorny 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 
IMS 


HON.  ED  JONES 


Ul  TBI  HOUSE  or 

Thundav.  Aprti  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
^jeaker,  today  I  am  introdudng  the 
SoO  Ccmservation  Act  of  1986.  which  Is 
very  similar  to  a  biU  passed  over- 
whelming by  the  House  last  year  but 
was  opposed  by  the  administration 
and  the  Senate  and  died  in  oonf erenoe 
committee. 

Whfle  this  bill  is  being  introduced 
hidependently.  I  plan  to  ask  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation.  Credit, 
and  Rural  Development  to  indude  the 
text  of  this  hiU  in  the  1985  farm  bOl 
which  Is  being  developed  in  the  House 
Agriculture  Ccnnmittee. 

This  bill  has  two  primary  elements, 
both  of  which  addrev  land  which  is 
highly  erodlble  In  nature.  First,  the  so- 
called  sodbuater  part  of  the  bOl  would 
discourage  the  breakout  or  sodbusting 
of  highly  erodlble  land  If  that  land  has 
not  been  In  crop  producti<m  within  the 
last  10  years.  The  bill  would  deny  farm 
program  benefits  such  as  price  sup- 
ports and  loans  to  the  farmer  on  his 
entire  planting  of  the  commodity 
planted  on  such  highly  erodlble  land. 
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Second,  the  cdnservatlon  leaenrf  is 
deslfned  to  aasUt  In  the  traniitlsn  of 
the  same  type  of  highly  erodttde  land 
which  is  now  im  crop  production  into 
less-Intensive  uags  such  as  timber,  hay, 
or  graM  produdtion.  Long-term  con- 
tracts between  tbe  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  owhers  or  operators  of 
hl^ily  erodlble  cropland  would  pro- 
vidinrental  payn^ents.  technical  aaslgt- 
ance.  and  coat  sharing  to  eahiMiah 
conservation  praMices  to  owner  or  op- 
erators as  an  ihcmtive  to  put  such 
highly  erodlble  land  in  more  conserv- 
ing uses. 

I  lielieve  strongly  that  this  is  a  much 
needed  piece  of  leglslatim  and  encour- 
age each  of  you  to  support  it.« 


GRADUATEDI  TAX  RATES  FOR 

SMALL  Businesses 


HON.  CARROLI  A.  CAMPBELU  JR. 


or  OOdlB  CASOLDIA 


ni  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPaESEHTAtlVES 

Jhundai/l,  Aprih8, 1985 

•  Mr.  CAMFBEtli.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Jirin  trith  Mr.  Rawbl.  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
7(HlL.  In  Introducing  this  reatdution 
expressing  the  wise  of  the  CongrcM 
that  the  corporate  income  tax  rates 
should  ranain  I 

As  proposed  Isist  November  by  then 
Secretary  Regaoi  Ia  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's tax  Inform  plan  as  well  as 
in  certain  reoenti  tax  reform  proposals 
the  current  graduated  corporate  tax 
rates  for  small  biislnesses  would  be  re- 
pealed. Repeal  of  these  provisiaas  of 
our  Tax  Code  w4uld  cause  sutisfantial 
Increases  In  the  ^ective  tax  rates  and 
thereby  reduce  ^cntlsl  capital  avail- 
able for  continued  operation  and 
growth  for  manyi  small  busineaBeB. 

One  recent  r^mrt  which  makes  a 
strong  case  for  our  position  on  this 
Issue  has  been  recently  prquared  by 
Arthur  Anderseh  A  Co.  The  report, 
which  was  requested  by  the  National 
Association  of  wholesale-Distributors 
[NAWl.  provided  an  analyalB  of  the 
Impact  of  the  "Iteasury  propoaal  on 
smaller  wholesaler-distributors  baaed 
on  actual  tax  returns.  Arthur  Ander- 
sen analyaed  aome  50  sets  of  income 
tax  returns  whkih  were  forwarded  di- 
rectly to  them  by  members  of  NAW. 
The  firms  targeted  wert  those  whoae 
sales  volume  sugkested  a  pre-tax  earn- 
ings level  sudh  ^at  the  graduated  rate 
structure  preaenUy  in  place  meanlng- 
fully  impacted  tf eir  effective  tax  rate. 
9ted  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  wh(desaler-dis- 
tributor  oorpcwaSions  have  leas  than  $5 
million  in  anniuA  net  recelpta.  A  typi- 
cal $5  mllllrai  jwholesaleiHllrtrONitor 
has  bef ore-tax-pfoflts  of  S  percent,  or 
$150,000.  The  efiecUve  tax  rate  on  this 
amount  of  earnings  is  about  U  per- 
cent under  current  law.  Fbms  with 
pre-tax  eamlng|  less  than  $150,000 
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currently   have   effective   tax    rates 
lower  than  U  percent 

The  Arthur  Andersen  analysis  had 
two  principal  conclusions: 

Vtrst.  tlie  Treasury  Department's  tax 
reform  laeiialoiii  propose  a  very  negligible 
(lam  than  1  percent)  in  the  remond- 
.  .  tbat  is  to  aay  tbe 
with  the  exception  of  tbe 
rate  propossL  have  a  neutral  impact  on  tax- 
able inooaae.  wliea  taken  together. 

the  propossd  flat  SS  percent  rate 
the  tax  obllgstlon. 
and  tlms  the  effective  tax  rate  of  the  firms 
in  tbe  ssaaple.  Indeed,  tbe  effective  tax  rate 
of  tbeflriM  in  ttieaaiaple  would  riaeby  an 
aatonlsbing  gO  percent.  Le..  from  21  percent 
under  currmt  law,  to  M  percent  under  tbe 
IVeasnry  proposaL 

This  analysis  undersocwes  the  f undsr 
mental  importance  of  retaining  a  grad- 
uated apivoach  as  you  move  to  reduce 
the  maximum  corporate  rate.  It  makes 
a  strong  and  compelling  case  for  con- 
tinuation   of   a   graduated   rate   for 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  us 
on  tibJs  teue  which  is  so  important  to 
our  Nation's  small  business  omimunl- 
ty.« 


MARIA  FANTANAR08A  TO  BE 
HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

or  meaiLVAWiA 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESBHTATIVBS 


Thunday.  April  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  KANJOR8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  aehievenients  of  a  local  woman 
who  has  already  earned  the  recogni- 
tloo  of  her  Mends  and  neighbors  as  an 
outstandfaig  athlete.  Maria  Fantanar- 
oaa  is  to  be  recognised  by  her  State 
history-teeaktaig  basketbaU  feats. 

Ms.  Fantanarosa  scored  3,608  points, 
breaking  the  record  held  by  profes- 
aioaal  haskrthall  great.  Tom  McMOIin. 
MftMniln  currently  plays  for  the 
Washington  Bullets  of  the  National 
BasketbaU  Aaaoeiatlon. 

On  Aprfl  38,  Kulpmonl  residents, 
local  MganiMttions,  fraternal  groups, 
and  auztUaiies  will  meet  to  h<mor 
Maria  for  her  achievement.  Thomas 
Chemegki  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  testimonial  committee,  and 
George  Murta.  chairman  of  the  West 
End  Fire  Company  directors,  will  co- 
chair  the  event. 

Other  individuals  involved  Include 
Joseph  Warner,  superintendent  of 
Mount  Carmel  Area  Schools,  Mary 
Lou  Edmonson,  Carmen  Avellino,  and 
Albert  ^upo.  Peter  Krehel.  Kulpmont 
prerident  Judge  of  Northumberland 
County  wiU  serve  as  master  of  cerano- 
nies  for  the  event. 

Mr.  e^waker,  I  am  proud  of  the 
achlevemmts  of  Maria  Fantanarosa, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  call  her  to  your  at- 
tention.* 
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SUMMARY  OF  1984  TAX  RETURN 
DATA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  ■BWToaa 

ni  THE  HOU8E  OT  BBSESBirUTIVEB 

Thursday,  ilprtt  18. 1985 


•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aa  in  the  past,  I  am  providing 
a  summary  of  my  1984  tax  return.  And 
may  I  say  again  that  whUe  I  strongly 
believe  in  tbe  strictest  standard  of  i«l- 
vacy  for  private  taxpayer  fOing  data,  I 
feel  that  Federal  elected  officials,  as 
trustees  of  the  puldle's  Interest, 
should  be  open  about  their  financial 
situatfans.  For  this  reasm  I  am 
making  the  following  data  available  as 
part  of  the  pubUc  record. 

Salary— UJ3.  Hboae  of  Rqwe- 
aentatlvea „ $72,367 

Interest  income M 

State  and  local  income  tax  re- 
funds   496 

Rental  losi.^ 

inoome— hooorartuma 


(net  of 


).. 


-1.006  * 
21,700 


Total  income. 


Nonrdmburaed 


njttO 


employee 


Payments  to  IRA.~ _._«. 

Faymenta  to  Keogta  retire- 
ment plan.-. 
AdJuated  groH  inoome . 


-3475 
-2JS0 

-2JS2 

16.173 


Itemlaed  deducttona: 
Taxes. 
Intereat< 
ContHbutiooB. 
MiaoellaneouB  deductians — 

Total  itemised  deductiooB. 


a.604 

380 
1J02 


1X716 


Zero  bradcet  amoimt — „ — _ 

Exoem  itemlaed  deductions. 

Tax  table  income .»„_».. 

LeaK  Peraonal  exemptions .«.. — 

1964  taxable  Incame 

Federal  income  tax »„....~.. 

New  Tmk  State  Inoome  tax 

California  Income  tax  — _.._..>..> 


-3.400 


9,316 


78JS7 
-4.000 


minols  inoome  tax 

New  Jersey  income  tax . 


71JS7 

20.135 

6421 

61 

IS 

ST 


IN  RELIEF  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  SACRAMEN- 
TO, INC. 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orcauroaau 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFBESBHTATIVES 


Tnvnday,  April  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUL  Mr.  l^ieaker,  the 
Junior  Achlevonent  has  long  been  rec- 
ognised as  an  outstanding  organization 
dedicated  toward  the  education  of  oiir 
youth.  Teenagers,  through  the  first- 
hand experience  of  operating  their 
own  business,  gain  pneOeal  knowledge 
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in  meh  areas  as  businesi  basies,  eoo- 


8uda  trainlnc  pwyktes  our 
youth  with  taBportant  sidlls  to 
than  In  embarklnc  on  future 
The  Junior  Adiievanient  of 
mento.  Ine^  was  estaMtihad  to  provide 
teenagen  with  practical  «ptirtenc*>  in 
how  American  IwisineM  operates.  The 
profram.  funded  thrinich  rharltahlf 
itWMtliTtw  and  supenlsed  by  adult  vol- 
unteen  troaB  the  biislniiss  conunmilty. 
has  greatly  enrkhed  the  educational 
of  our  youth.-  Indwrt.  the 


lunlty. 


nlaed  for  its  eutstandtng 
and  contributloaB  to  ny 

As  a  nonprofl 
tlon.  the  Junior 
mento,  Inc^  quaUflsa  as  an 
tkm  exempt 
Junior  Achievement  of  SMramento^ 
Ine^  cstabMshwrt  and  mahitalnert  this 
status  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Servlee  sinee  Its  Inceptfcm.  Uhfortu- 
natdy,  due  to  an  InadvatMit  error  by 
a  volunteer  to  the  orisnlmflon.  the 
exempt  status  of  this  uoagtofK 


Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce legldatlan  on  bdialf  of  this 


tlon  ot  this  flsatter.  This  bm  provldss 
that  servlees  performed  after  June  M. 
1977.  and  before  January  1.  1M4.  tai 
the  employ  of  Jttnlor  AohloveaMnt  of 
Sacramento,  me.,  shall  not  be  treated 
as  employment  for  the  uunwew  of 
charter  21  of  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Cbde  of  19B1  and  title  n  of  the  Sodal 
Security  Act.  Purthetmore,  servlees 
Shan  not  be  treated  as  performed  after 
June  10.  irrr.  to  the  extent  that  re- 
munenUian  for  such  seiiltes  Is  paid 
after  such  date.  I  brieve  that  JUnlor 
Achievement  of  Sacramento.  Inc.  da- 
serves  this  extraordinary  reUef  grant- 
ed by  this  legislation  based  upon  the 
foUowtng  factual  infofmatlon. 

The  secretary  to  the  volunteer  treas- 
urer of  this  laisnlmlinn  inadvertently 
fOed  a  form  Ml  for  the  quarters 
ending  December  SI.  197S.  ICareh  SI. 
urn.  and  June  S«,  im.  and  errone- 
oiMly  wlthhdd  and  remitted  PICA 
taxee  with  thoee  returns.  Upon  discov- 
ery of  theee  fiUngs.  the  organlmflnn 
Immediatdy  filed  form  MIC  request- 
ing  a  refund  of  the  taxes  pakL  The  re- 
quest for  the  refund  was  denied  in 
January  of  1ST7.  After  that  dnlal.  the 
organisation  eontinned  to  correspond 
with  the  Intemal  Revenue  Service  re- 
garding the  matter,  and.  upon  the 
advise  of  their  attorney,  filed  form  Ml 
and  paid  FICA  taxee  for  two  quarters 
in  1977  under  protect,  the  Service  then 
refunded  the  taxes  paid  f<v  the  quar- 
ter ended  December  SI.  19TB.  The  <»■- 
gy«i— ♦toi  hnmwtlatrty  wrote  to  the 
Service  stating  that  apparently  their 
dalm  for  a  refund  had  been  reoonsld- 
ored  and  granted.  AcconUngly.  the  or- 
ganisation fOed  form  Ml  and  MIC  for 
the  quarter  ended  December  Si.  19T7. 
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and  apidled  for  and  received  a  refund 
of  the  taxes  paid  In  the  earUer  quar- 
ters of  1977. 

Consequently,  the  Junior  Achlevo- 
ment  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Servke  had  recognised  the  organi- 
sation's exempt  status  and  that  the 
refund  for  the  quarters  ended  Mattb 
SI.  1976,  and  June  SO.  1970,  would  soon 
be  f orthcoaaliw.  In  addition,  the  PICA 
Uuus  originally  withheld  from  the  em- 
ployee in  1976  and  1977  were  refunded 
to  the  employee.  Subsequent  to  that 
ttane.  the  organlwflon  did  not  with- 
hold any  PICA  taxes  from  Its  employ- 
ees and  fOed  Its  quarterly  payroD  tax 


Ubfortunately,  however,  the  Servloe 
has  continued  to  demand  repayment 
of  theee  taxes. 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  chroocdogy 
of  events  that  upon  the  diseovery  of 
the  error  In  filing  taxes,  the  organisa- 
tion made  every  attempt  to  darlfjr  the 
situation  and  nrnks  amends  with  the 
Servlee.  Indeed,  the  refund  of  the 
paid  for  the  quarter  ending  De- 
Sl.  1979.  and  the  quarters  in 
1977.  would  indicate  that  the  Service 
reoognlaed  the  error  and  granted  the 
organtaatlon's  request  for  a  refund  due 
to  their  exempt  status.  Purthermore. 
the  fgsniiBfInn  has  eontinned  to  file 
Its  quarterly  payroll  tax  returns  as  an 
exempt  organlaatlon  and  has  not  with- 
held any  PICA  taxes  from  Its  emirioy- 
ees  sInee  1977:  yot  the  Service  refusm 
to  reoognlM  the  previous  error  and 
stni  demands  repayment 

To  persist  In  collecting  theee  taxes  is 
not  only  unjustifiable  but  taiequltahle. 
To  allow  a  nonprofit  organimtion  such 
as  the  Junior  Achievement  to  suffer 
this  burden  Is  Inexcusable.  In  addition, 
it  would  serlouBly  **t***'  the  organisa- 
tion's ability  to  oonttaiue  within  the 
community.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  t*«*»  leglslatlan  and 
I  respectfully  request  that  the  eom- 
mlttee  grant  the  Immertlato 
atlon  of  this  urgent  matter  In 
that  this  Inequity  may  be  reeolved  in 
the  near  future.* 


HONORINO    LOTAL  'DfFIiO' 
OP  THS  NORWALK-LA  lORADA 
UWIPIEU  SCHOOL  DISTIUCr 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TOMES 
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ragiBX  and  dedication  to  education. 
These  people  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  eontrfbutian  to  the  needs  of  the 
students  In  their  district.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  rise  00  the  floor  of  the  VB. 
Bouse  of  Reprsssntattves  today  and 
rm^tt^pt^k^t  them  along  with  their  peas, 
their  school  district,  and  their  ooaamu- 
nity. 

I  believe  very  strontfly  about  the 
education  and  the  wdfare  of  our 
young.  It  takes  very  9Mlal  peoide  to 
educate  and  see  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents. I  am  proud  that  these  fine 
people  have  cboaen  to  ssrve  in  my 
ooBummlty  for  SO  and  S5  years.  Theso 
emplojrees  deeerve  our  recognition  and 
gratitude  in  reaffirming  our  Nation's 
oonunltment  to  education. 

These  people  being  reoognlMd  today 
work  for  one  of  the  flnsst  sdiool  dls- 
trleto  in  the  State  of  CaUfomla.  The 
Norwalk-La  Mlrada  Utalfled  Sdiool 
District  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
district  working  hard  and  reaching  a 
hli^  level  of  exoellenoe  In  education. 

Mr.  ftyeaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  Join  me  in  giving  our  best 
wishes  and  thanks  to  the  following 
people  for  adding  so  much  to  educa- 
tion. 

Les  Bniinger,  La  Mlrada  High 
SdMol.  principal:  Shirley  J.  Carlisle. 
Moffit  Elementary  School,  teacher 
■van  H.  McKlnney,  Jdm  Olenn  High 
Schotri.  teacher.  Gloria  G.  Ampoinia. 
Glasler  Elementary  School,  teacher. 
Chartes  R  Austin.  Walte  Elementary 
School.  *— '■♦'•'^  principal:  Dominic 
D.  DKaolla.  purchasing  department, 
assistant  director.  Shirley  J.  Poerster, 
Poster  Road  Elementary  School, 
teacher.  Thomas  K.  Hada.  Moffitt  Ele- 
mentary Sehotd.  teacher:  William  A. 
Hall,  grounds  department,  foreman: 
Betty  M.  Batton,  Edmonrtson  Elemen- 
tary SdMMd.  teacher  Eldon  D.  Bunter, 
transportation  department,  director 
George  A.  KepUnger.  GardenhiU  Ele- 
mentary School  prindpal:  Claude  J. 
Oyler.  transportation  department,  bus 
driver  Sybfl  G.  Shaw.  La  Pluma  Ele- 
mentary School,  teacher  Ranald  J. 
Teraqulst,  Norwalk  Bigh  School, 
counselor.  Oflbert  XTllbarrl.  Norwalk 
Bi^  School,  assistant  principal: 
Benny  O.  Vanderwall.  warehouse, 
manager  Margaret  M.  Winters,  substi- 
tute teacher.* 


ai  TBS  HousB  or 

Thundatf.  AprU  It,  IMS 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  ool- 
leagues  the  outstanding  work  of  sever 
al  employees  of  the  Norwalk-La 
Mlrada  unified  School  District 

On  May  3S.  1966,  the  Norwalk-La 
Mlrada  Unified  School  District  will  be 
honoring  emplojreee  for  SO  and  S6 
years  of  servloe  to  the  students  of  the 
school  district  llieee  people  wHI  be 
honored  for  their  outstanding  coDunit- 


A  SHAMEFUL  VISIT 


HON.-niOMASJ.IIANTON 


xm  TBI  Bouss  or  sspassdrrATZvis 

ThundUiW.  April  18.  IMS 

•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Bptukia.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recently  annoimwid  that 
he  ptauM  to  visit  a  German  military 
cemetery  durtaig  his  upcoming  trip  to 
West  Germany.  The  cemetery  which  is 
located  at  Bitburg.  contains  the  gravee 
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of  Nasi  soldlets  and  memben  of  Hit- 
ler's S8  squad,    t 

The  White  Bouse  claims  the  Presi- 
dent's action  would  serve  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  denufostrate  40  yeafp  of 
peace  in  EuropcL  While  this  peace  Is 
Justly  celebrated!  we  must  never  forget 
the  reasons  Wond  War  n  was  fought 
or  the  horrors  oflthe  Nasi  regime. 

West  Geimani  is  a  strong  and  im- 
portant ally  of  our  Nation.  We  must 
wOTk  to  make  jcertaln  that  alliance 
grows  stronger  lb  the  future.  That  is 
the  Icey  reaso^  the  President  is 
making  this  trip.^ 

Bowever,  to  p^oe  a  wreath  at  a  Nasi 
cemetery  does  nothing  to  further  the 
cause  of  our  alUwoe.  Tnst.fad.  that  act 
Ignores  the  atrMtles  committed ,  by  • 
thelftsi  regime  against  the  vletlmB  of 
the  Bolocaust  American  soldiefs  and 
all  those  who  f o^ight  to  preeerve  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  400,000 
Americans  were  killed  in  World  War  n 
and  more  than  |6  million  Jews  were 
murdered  by  one  of  the  most  evfl  re- 
gimet  mankind  |ias  Imown.  Although 
the  President  ha^  made  a  belated  deci- 
sion to  attend  a  memorial  service  at  a 
Nasi  ooncentratlbn  camp,  his  dedslon 
to  remember  tliel  Bolocaust  Is  no  Justi- 
fication for  hoiforing  war  criminals, 
particularly  sincf  the  President  does 
not  plan  to  visit  an  American  military 
cemetery  during  Ids  visit 

Mr.  ftwaker,  (ne  President  made  a 
series  of  dccislonB  whith  deeply  offend 
the  Jewish  people.  American  war  vet- 
erans and  every  person  irtw  under- 
stands the  hointes  committed  by  the 
Nasls.  I  call  upon  the  Resident  not  to 
lay  a  wreath  at  t^  Bitburg  Cemetery. 
We  do  not  ootamemorate  peace  or 
build  upon  our  islllanne  by  honoring 
thoee  who  were  ^eqxmsible  for  crimes 
•gainst  humanity.* 


TRIBUTE  T<]>  8ARAB  PABER 

HON.  MAlteTROUKEIIA 


niTBSBOUSBM 

Thwrniay,  Avril  li.  IMS 

•  Mrs.  ROUKtMA.  Mr. 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  Saimh  Pbber.  a 
young  woman  iqioee  ability,  detennl- 
natlon.  and  wHlpbwer  iwovldes  Inspira- 
tion to  her  genoMlon  and  ours. 

Sarah  is  a  sralor  student-athlete  at 
Midland  Park  BIgh  School  In  Bergen 
County.  NJ.  Although  she  has  partici- 
pated with  distlhctlon  in  the  vanity 
soccer,  track  anjd  field,  and  softbaU 
programs,  her  slar  qualltjr  has  been 
displayed  most  impressively  on. the 
basketball  court  During  the  last  three 
seasons.  Sarah  has  scored  over  1,100 
points,  making  ber  Just  the  second 
person  in  Mldla^  Park  Bigh-a  girls' 
basketball  program  to  U^  1.000  points 
for  a  career. 

What  distlngukhes  her  accomplish- 
ments from  thoie  of  so  many  other 
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student4ithletes  across  New  Jerwy? 
Simply  put,  Sarah  has  excelled  whUe 
competing,  not  only  against  other  ath- 
letes, but  against  a  signlflcant  handi- 
cap. Sarah  Piber  Is  deaf. 

Today.  Sarah  is  preparing  for  an- 
other challenging  athletic  event  Ber 
excellence  <has  earned  her  a  positiim 
on  the  U  A  team  to  the  15th  World 
Games  for  the  Deaf,  to  be  held  this 
summer  in  Los  Angeles.  Fifty-two 
young  women  entered  competition  for 
the  IS  slots  on  the  team.  Sarah,  at  17 
years  of  age,  was  the  youngest  candi- 
date named  to  the  team. 

In  one  sense,  this  event  will  present 
the  most  significant  athletic  challenge 
Sarah  has  ever  fkoed.  In  all.  2.500  ath- 
letes wHl  participate  in  the  world 
games.  She  win  be  competing  with 
athletes  from  41  nations  with  their  ao- 
companjrlng  ranges  of  talents,  styles  of 
play,  and  levels  of  experience.  There  is 
no  doubt  Sarah's  dcllls  and  disdpline 
win  be  put  to  the  test. 

Just  as  certainly,  though.  Sarah's 
iipwt—hig  experience  in  Los  Angeles  Is 
a  tribute  to  her  depth  of  character, 
her  devotion  to  excrtlence.  and  to  her 
persistence  In  overcoming  great  odds. 
She  refused  to  allow  her  handicap  to 
prevent  her  fuU  and  active  participa- 
tion in  the  world  around  ho'. 

In  these  ways.  Sarah  Psber  has 
earned  our  respect  and  our  admlra^ 
tlon.  As  she  prepares  for  her  competi- 
tion at  the  15th  World  Games  for  the 
Deaf,  she  also  has  the  best  wishes  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  grati- 
tude ot  the  Nation  she  will  represent 
sowdL* 


ACID  RAIN 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 


or  MAMMmmm 
BODSBor  BwaasaM, 

Thundaw,  April  IS.  1985 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaktr.  this 
mA  is  "Add  Rain  Awarmem  Week" 
hi  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Govemora  otfloe.  In  conjunction  with 
sevoal  environmental  groups  have  or- 
g«»«i— ><  activities  throughout  the 
State  which  hlghlliht  the  effects  add 
rain  has  on  our  environment 

For  the  people  of  New  England,  de- 
veloping a  program  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  add  rain  is  the  hltfiest  ea- 
vironmental  priolty.  Survey  after 
survey  has  indicated  that  New  Eng- 
land are  eonceined  about  the  effects 
of  add  rain  ob  their  lakes  and  streams; 
their  fknaland  and  forests,  snd  that 
their  want  somrthlng  done  about  it 
About  SO  percent  of  New  England's 
add  rain  proUem  is  home  grown,  the 
remaining  80  percent  chiefly  airborne 
fimlsslniii  of  sulfur  dttoxlde  and  nitro- 
gen oxide,  is  tanrotuntarily  imported. 
Given  those  statistics.  New  Rnglanders 
have  every  right  to  ctmiplain  about 
the  lack  of  progrem  on  the  Federal 
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level  In  the  creation  of  a  control  pro- 
gram. 

The  Reagan  administration's  mopos- 
al  on  add  rain  begins  and  ends  with 
research.  It  is  premised  on  a  belief 
that  there  Is  not  enough  Information 
about  the  causes  of  add  rain  to  war- 
rent  a  program  to  control  its  sources. 
The  studies  that  I  have  read  oondude 
that  add  rain  is  taking  its  toll  on  our 
environment  Add  rain  is  i»«i^h««g 
vital  nutrimts  out  of  forest  soils  whUe 
releasing  toxic  metals  from  the 
ground.  Buildings  and  monuments  sre 
being  eroded,  and  public  health  may 
be  endangered.  I  agree  that  studies 
should  continue,  and  that  our  actions 
should  be  based  tm  studies,  but  I  also 
believe  that  we  Imow  enough  now  to 
begin  an  abatement  program. 

Members  of  the  New  »»gi«»*H  dele- 
gation have  wrestled,  with  the  problem 
of  devising  a  legislative  ntpaoae  to 
add  rain  for  many  years.  We  recognise 
that  to  deal  wlUi  add  rain,  you  must 
reduce  the  emission  of  nitrogen  oxide 
and  sulfur  dioxide  whidi  are  its 
source.  Wmlssions  reduction  efforts  are 
costly  and  we  can  not  reasonably 
expect  those  costs  to  be  wholly  home 
by  the  regions  in  which  the  Moest 
polluters  are  located.  The  blO  that  we 
have  introduced  this  year.  BJt  lOSO. 
requires  a  reduetiCHi  of  12  million  Ums 
of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  and  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  nitrogen  oxide  —"«—'«"" 
making  it  the  most  stringent  add  rain 
dean  up  bill  to  be  put  btf ore  Con- 
gress. More  than  half  those  reductions 
would  be  produced  by  requiring  the  50 
highest  emitting  power  plants  to  in- 
stall scrubbers.  Bowever.  the  bill  pro- 
vides fw  a  cost-sharing  program  de- 
signed to  help  defray  the  substantial 
cost  of  emission  reduction  through  a 
modest  fee  on  generated  electrldty. 
This  spiKoach  has  as  Its  chief  advan- 
tage the  fact  that  It  encourages  a  na- 
tional program  of  add  rain  control;  all 
regions  would  in  some  way  benefit  and 
the  costs  would  be  managealde  for 
each. 

The  risks  sssodsted  with  further 
delay  In  developlhg  an  add  rain  con- 
trol program  are  simply  unacceptable. 
I  would  Uke  to  commend  Governor 
Dukakis,  and  the  9onsc»s  of  the  Mss- 
sadiusetts  "Add  kUin  Awarenem 
Week."  for  ccmtinuing  to  call  attention 
to  this  major  environmental  problem. 
Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  reas- 
sure the  dtlaens  of  Msssarhusetts  that 
their  delegation  in  the  Bouse  will 
remain  committed  to  wmldng  with 
those  from  other  regions  of  the  coun- 
try to  narrow  the  differences  which 
have  so  far  hindered  the  development 
of  an  emissions  reductkm  program, 
and  to  woric  for  the  passage  of  the 
New  England  add  rain  MIL* 
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imnifUlf  STANDARDS  FOR  PA- 
RBITAL  AMD  DI8ABILITT 
IXAVK 


ilON.ROHALDV.DELLUIIS        S«^, 


CfCtUWOHMtA 


Thwndaif,  April  18.  IMS 


i^f  jjfMa   Mr. 


eur- 


•  Mr. 

fcnt  Pedanl  law  requIrM  that  .  _ 
MDCT^tfatad  diMMltty  be  traated  no 
dfttecntly  than  any  other  ahoit-tenn 
dlnUUty.  Tbara  li.  hovefer.  no  Feder- 
al statute  reqnlrlnf  cmployen  to  pro- 
vide leave  for  verkan  who  are  tempo- 
rarily dinbled.  My  dtMncuiihed  ool- 
leatoe  tram  Colorado,  Repreeentathre 
ScBaosBHi.  hai  tntrodneed  a  bm.  BK. 
M90.  wbkH  would  fuarantee  Job  leeu- 
rttjr  to  woitan  who  mnit  leave  their 
eBBplofeniant  due  to  temporary  dis- 
ability or  who  diooee  to  leave  for  a 
period  of  time  after  the  birth  or  adop- 
tlon  of  a  child.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
portthisproposaL 

The  iliemrn  of  a  Federal  law  requlr- 
to  provide  leave  to 
I  Is  reflective  of  an  out- 
(tf  the  work  force.  The 
of  women  in  the  w(vk  force 
hss  grown  ueisliliiislilj  and  continues 
to  grow.  >A  great  number  of  theee 
woman  will  become  pregnant  during 
the  time  they  are  In  the  work  force. 
Moot  of  them  win  return  to  their  Jobs 
soon  after  their  diUdren  are  bom. 
Many  of  these  worting  women  are  the 
primary  or  sole  wage  earners  In  their 
homes.  The  lade  of  Job  security  these 
women  feel  has  forced  many  to  choose 
between  their  Jobs  and  their  families. 
Requiring  employets  to  grant  leave  to 
workers  with  new  bom  or  newly 
adopted  children.  In  the  eame  manner, 
that  they  would  be  required  to  provide 
temporary  disability  leave,  would 
^nw.«..«»m  the  need  to  make  this 
choice. 

WhUe  some  employers  do  allow  a 
woman  some  sort  of  maternity  leave, 
fewer  have  sudi  a  provision  for  fa- 
thers of  new  bom  or  neiriy  adopted 
children.  The  propoeed  measure  to  sez- 
neutral.  based  on  two  aasuwptlnne- 
that,  first  men  have  the  ssme  rights 
and  responsbllltles  ss  parents  and 
therefore  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunl^  to  spend  time  with  their  chil- 
dren. WhUe  at  the  same  time,  second 
pregnancy  should  be  treated  no  differ- 
ently than  any  other  temporary  dis- 
ability. By  allowing  only  women  par 
rental  leave,  we  deny  men  an  Impor- 
tant opportunity  as  parents.  A  sltusr 
tloD  to  also  created  In  which  women 
may  be  dtocrlmlnated  agataist.  Unto 
1978.  pregnancy  was  treated  as  a 
"unique"  condition,  not  subject  to 
usual  disability  leave  policies.  Preg- 
nant workers  were  not  iwotected  by 
ifmrnat  standtfds  as  another  woiter  on 
leave.  We  are  striving  tar  equality 
with  thto  Mil. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  thto 
measure.  By  guaranteeing  Job  secnrlty 
to  those  who  must  leave  a  Job  tempo- 
rarily or  who  choose  to  leave  for  a 
of  time  to  care  for  a  chUd,  we 
will  allow  people,  both  women  and 
men.  to  be  both  effective  parents  and 
effective  workers  and  we  will  ellmtnate 
the  built-in  dtocrlminatian  that 
trom  labding  pregnancy  a  "unique' 
condition.^ 
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PARTNERS  OR  PATSIBB? 

H0N.J08mM.GAYD08 

ovraon 

UinBBOVSBOr! 

Thvrtiav.  April  It.  IMS 


•  Ifr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
times  wander  at  the  logic  used  by  our 
Oovemment  In  Its  iVialInn  In  interna- 
tional trade. 

For  example,  a  few  months  ago  the 
sdmlnlstration  brushed  wMe  the  use 
of  mamlyt*^  quotas  on  Imported  steel 
trom  Japan,  and  other  nations,  opting 
Instead  for  voluntary  restraints  tan- 
poeed  by  the  foreign  producers. 

And.  last  month  the  administration 
backed  off  the  question  of  controlling 
the  shipment  of  Japaneee  cars  to  the 
United  States  for  sale.  lU  decision  on 
thto  issue,  so  critical  to  domestic  auto 
makers,  was  to  let  Japan  dedde  how 
many  cars  to  ship  us. 

The  upshot  of  these  negotiations 
has  been  Japan  will  reduce  her  steel 
shipments  from  6.9  percent  to  6.8  po-- 
cent  but  wlU  Increase  her  auto  ship- 
ment  trom  1.8  million  units  to  2.8  mil- 
ll<m  units.  I  suspect  some  of  the  re- 
duced steel  ehlpmenU  will  find  their 
way  here  In  the  form  of  Hondas,  Dat- 
suns.  Toyotas  or  what  have  you. 

And.  Japan,  who  enjoys  a  840  billion 
trade  surplus  with  us  and  who  stands 
to  reap  another  86  bUllon  in  additional 
car  sales  here,  stOl  to  dragging  Its  heeto 
on  (venlng  up  Its  markets  to  UA 
goods. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  stlU 
have  not  learned  the  difference  be- 
tween being  a  partner  In  a  trade  deal 
and  the  patsy  of  one.* 


TRIBUTS  TO  PAUL  J.  FRANZ.  JR. 

HON.DONRmiR 


n  THE  Bovsi  or  sgnasBiTATivn 

Thurtday.  April  It.  IMS 

•  Mr.  RITTKR.  Mr.  ^Maker,  It  to  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  call  attention  to 
a  constituent  and  friend,  Paul  J. 
Ftua,  Jr^  on  the  occaskm  of  hto  being 
preeented  with  the  "L-ln-Ufe  Award" 
by  the  Lehigh  Club  of  New  ToA. 

Paul  was  named  vtoe  president  for 
development  at  Lehigh  University  In 
1962.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  been  assist- 
ant to  the  president,  in  charge  of  de- 
velopment, since  1949.  He  Joined  the 


admlnistrattve  staff  as  aastotent  to  the 
director  of  admtostnn  following  grad- 
uatkm  trooL  the  univentty  in  1844 
with  a  BJBL  degree  m  bustaeas  adminia- 
tratlon.  Be  was  appointed  aastotant  to 
the  tieaamr  In  1948.  and  oaraed  hto 
MJL  fNm  Ldiigh  in  1866. 

As  vice  president.  Paul  dlreets  puhUc 
relations,  pubMcattons. 
snd  fundraising  and  long-range  devd- 
opment  for  the  untversity.  Annual 
fund  campaigns  under  hto  aikninistrar 
tkm  have  been  nathmany  dted  for  ex- 
oellenoe  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Foundation  and  the  American  Ahmml 
CoundL  In  1870.  he  was  dted  by 
Mnrts  ft  Lundy.  Iifc  for  distingulahed 
eervlce  to  LdiliSi.  eommuntty  service 
and  other  philanthropic  endeavors, 
and  writing  and  teaching  in  devdop- 
ment. 

He  directed  the  Centennial  Cam- 
paign which  topped  its  838  mOlian 
goal  for  Ldiigh's  educational  program 
several  years  ago.  and  he  to  currently 
directing  the  876  mlUlan  New  Century 
Fund,  whtoh  to  date  has  ratoed  8106 
million.  Under  hto  leartershlp^  Lehi^ 
over  the  past  86  years,  has  received  ap- 
proxtanatdy  8200  million  induding  ap- 
proximately 8100  mOllon  In  the  past 


In  1967.  Paul  received  the  Alfred 
Noble  Robinson  Award.  Thto  award  to 
given  n"""*"r  to  a  member  of  the 
Lehl^  staff  "not  over  86  years  of  age 
voted  as  giving  outstanding  perform- 
ance in  the  service  of  the  unhreretty." 

And  In  1978.  he  was  chosen  f<v  the 
mumii  Award,  one  of  the  hitfiest 
honins  the  university  can  bestow  on  a 
Lehl^  faculty  or  staff  member.  The 
award  to  given  to  the  p«son  "^nao  has 
dme  the  most  toward  advancing  the 
Interests  of  the  university." 

Ldilgh  conferred  the  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  on  him  at  Its 
Founder's  Day  ceremony  In  1980. 

Paul  has  served  as  national  director 
of  development  programs  for  the 
Amralcan  Alumni  Coundl  [AACl.  He 
also  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  AAC  and  as  chairman  of  Its  educa- 
tional fundraising  committee.  He  has 
written  articles  that  have  appeared  In 
the  Ami»H«»"  Alumni  Council  News. 
Yearbook,  and  Alma  Mater,  and  he 
was  a  contributor  to  "Bow-to  of  edu- 
cational Fund  Raising"  snd  the 
"Bandbodc  of  College  and  University 
Administration." 

Be  has  served  on  conf eratce  facul- 
ties for  both  the  AAC  and  American 
College  Public  Relations  Association, 
which  have  now  merged  Into  a  single 
organtoatlon.  the  Council  for  Advance- 
ment and  Stwport  of  Education 
[CASE]. 

A  member  of  Ddta  Tau  Delta  na- 
tional sodal  fraternity,  Frans  to  a 
member  of  several  honorary  sodetlee. 
Indudiog  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  PI  Delta 
BpsOon,  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  and  Deta 


Apnl 

Paul  and  hto  Iwlf e,  Jean. 
Churdi  Street  jln  Bet.hlehem,  They 
have  two  diOdien.  B(dly  and  Peter, 
and  four  grand^fldren. 
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provisianof  child  care  services  in  the 
in  whldi  such  services  are 
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general  diair- 
Way  for  the  Oreat- 
Currently,  he  to  a 
of  trustees  of  St 
to  on  the  board  of 
Crom  of  the  Ldiigh 
a  board  meoiber  of 
the  Lehigh  VaUby  Coossrvaaey  and  a 
past  director  of  k;be  Comdl  Utalverstty 
Laboratory  of  OH>tthology.« 


In  1978  he 
man  of  the  Ui 
er  Bethlehem 
member  of  the 
Luke's  Bospltal 
directors  at 
Valley.  Be  also 


INTRODUCnON  OF  TIHX 


HWi. 


Thwadaih  April  It.  IMS 


BptitkiK.  we  have 
reading  about  the 
abuse.  We  agree  that 
concern.  Mudi  of  It 
care  settiiw  whidi  to 
a  comforting  and 
it  for  diUdren 
are  woridng  and 
_  to  their  needs.  Day 
tve  now  become  an  In- 
environmental  and 
of  millions  of  young 
u   With   the   vast 
bdng  provided  day 
_it  that  their  safety 

.  ,_  sBSured.  Thto  should 

be  the  raspondWIIty  of  the  several 
Statee  but  to^  thto  regwnsibimy  to 
unevenly  carried  out  States  vary 
wlddy  In  th^  chUd  care  require- 
ment?, the  Uoids  of  diHd  care  they 
regidate,  and  fa  the  procedures  and 
structures  of  vidr  enforcement  sjw- 


•  Mr.  FISH. 

been  heorliw 
horrors  of 
It  to  a 
occurs  In  tb 
supposed  to 
enjoyable  c 
whOe  tbdr 
unable  to 
care  f adUties 
tegral  part 
educational 
American 
number  of 
care.  It  to 
and  well-being 


Today  I  am  kntrodudng  legtolatkm 
to  amend  title  IpL  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  As  a  condition  of  ffnanrial  as- 
sistance undef*  title  ZZ.  States, 
through  a  dwrlfnr*^^  authority,  must 
sdopt  and  pro^de  for  monitoring  and 
enforcement  of  standards  for  chUd 
care.  The  purfoee  of  thto  bQl  to  to 
ensure  that  Ffederal  funds  subskUie 
only  thoee  chlM  care  facilities  whldi 
are  governed  blr  standards,  monitored 
for  compliance  with  standards,  and  for 
which  tftwHJnnf  sre  avaHahle  and  Im- 
posed for  vlolraons  of  standards. 

Thto  bill  would  not  require  States  to 
satisfy  Federal  standards,  but  would 
give  States  tUs  flexibility  to  design 
their  own  stahdards  to  meet  their 
needs.  Howevet'.  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment would  bei  assured  that  standards 
have  been  sidopted  in  particular 
areas-«s  outllhed  In  the  legtolatlnn— 
and  that  thel^  compliance  would  be 
monitored  and  lenf orced.  A  State  must 
adopt  and  enf <iroe  standards  as  a  con- 
dition of  Its  dlglblllty  for  any  pay- 
ments under  thto  title  to  asstot  In  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  thto  legtolatlon  to  an  at- 
to  etfectivdy  addrem  the  pro- 
of cfaUd  abuse  in  a  day  care  fa- 
cility.* 


TAKDrO  THE  DRAMA  OUT  OF 
HUMAN  RIGBTB 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEiGHAN 


oroBio 


down  br  tbe  loeal  msrtJsl  law 

■evenl  boon  later.  Tte  two  sattMcs  left 
Tnkey  botes  leamiiic  of  the  emaonbip. 

Pinter,  s  Briton.  Mid  that  their  both  waie 
eoBvtoesd  that  there  Is  woteaHtie  tortn*  In 
Tmtey.  HS  mid.  "ntan  the  intemsttai  ve 
)  we  hove  bem  taiTaifeeir. 


HOUSBOV 

nkwredoK  ilprtt  It.  IMS 

•  Mr.  FnOBAN.  Mr.  ftwaker.  last 
month  two  prominent  American  play- 
wrii^ts.  Arthur  Miller  and  Bardd 
Pinter,  went  6  days  in  Turkey  talking 
with  wrltos.  former  prisoners,  and 
poUtldans  about  the  state  of  human 
rights  in  that  country,  nietar  condu- 
sion.  made  public  at  a  press  conference 
that  was  banned  in  the  Tuikldi  preee. 
was  that  "gross  vlolatiinis  of  the 
human  miirit  through  physical  torture 
to  a  present  fact  in  Turkey." 

Theee  authors,  both  vice  presidents 
of  the  FEN  Club  which  promotes 
human  rights  for  other  artists,  dted 
evidence  of  torture  in  Turkey  that  has 
been  documented  by  other  human 
rights  groups  such  as  Amnesty  Inter- 
nat!i«f"'  Their  comments  were  cm- 
sored  in  the  press  because  they  came 
so  dose  to  the  recent  visit  of  Prime 
Minister  Osal  to  Washington.  Their 
concerns,  however,  were  echoed  by 
many  MenAets  of  Congress  when  Mr. 
Oaal  met  with  us  last  week. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  prem  reports  of  Messrs.  Pinter  and 
Miller's  trip  to  Turicey,  snd  ssk  that 
the  story  a^ilch  sppeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  24  be  tnduded  In 
the  Rmobd  at  thto  point 
Cnorn  the  Wsoblngton  Foot.  Mar.  M,  1M5] 
Tmasr  Caseoes  Blm*  cm  Rtons  sr  S  Au- 
TiTSB  Mniw    PuRB  Sat  Toaxou  a 
FMTnTDassr 

(ByMtistafaOurMl) 
Isnunou  Msreb  n— Plajrwiltfito  Arthur 
inner  and  HSrold  Pinter  were  eeneored 
tram  tbe  pasee  of  the  Turidsh  preei  today 
after  bavtac  dvm  a  preee  copferenee  here 
in  wlildi  tbey  ware  strongly  eritleal  of  the 
homen  ridita  reoord  of  this  NATO  ally. 

Hie  two  vlee  preetdente  of  tbe  intena- 
tional  FBI  Cbib.  a  worldwide  Bmntosflfwi 
that  pnnotee  tbe  human  rights  of  artiste 
and  wrtteis.  easM  to  Turkey  last  Sunday  on 
a  fSet-flndtaw  mlwlnn  Diulnt  their  flve^lay 
stay,  tbey  90ke  with  mora  than  100  TuA- 
lih  liilenefliisli  with  former  priean  tai- 
mates,  pftittH*^  and  dlplometi  Ai  the 
playwilghta  put  it,  "the  mtematkmal  PBN 
is  i»iw««T»«MM«  with  the  dignity  of  ite  memben 
tbnwghoat  tbe  world." 

At  a  pnei  eonf erenee  wrapping  up  their 
Tfett  here  Friday.  MlUer  mid.  "tt  to  almoet 
tmimwriWr  to  dtoeuee  certain  Queettom  in 
the  preee  here."  ai  If  to  foreebadow  the  ban 
on  their  preoi  oonf erenoe  that  was  banded 


that  snae  ilBtortnm  of  tbe  boaan  spirit 
ttaiovh  phyirioal  torture  to  a  peseenft  faet  la 
Tmkey.  Our  i— «fc-^— « io  tliat  torture,  de- 
ipitc  the  peeteeUttoae  and  dentoli.  le  to  feet 
wldcopnad  and  nstematle  to  — ""*t  Prie- 
oos  and  poUec  itatfim*  to  Tmtey."  He  eoo- 
dnded  by  Btattng  that  be  and  MIDer  "natu- 
rally And  thto  a  deplorable  etate  of  affairs." 

mieraaid,  "Only  tbe  pore  at  heart  need 
no  tewyenk"  qnotlns  the  jodse  to  bto  play 
"The  cmdHe."  He  drew  a  peralM  1 
17th  eeuUUf  wlteh  bunte  to  i 
Turkey. 

'  At  a  eertato  ttane  to  ble- 
tocy  the  ooort  permitted  what 
■VMctial  efldencc'  which  meant  that  It  i 

mil  fearr  •  .  .  to  prove  that  an  i 

d  an  aetian.  It  waa  only 
to  prove  that  be  bad  thoodit  of 
tt"  ifmcreald  that  to  Tnrkay  "to*y  people 
are  broogbt  tato  pttoone  on  the  baeto  of 
what  they  are  aOeped  to  be  ( 

Ptoter.  attttag  on  a  piattem 
■CO  tale  rfay  "The  DoBbwattei 
■taged.  peaked  tbe  TorkWi  people  for  their 
dignity. 

He  eeld.  "I  would  Uke  to  obeerve  that  both 
Ifr.  Miller  and  flayeeif  were  deeply  oMved 
and  Impreeeed  by  the  liililltoanrw.  the  grace 
and  the  divilty  of  so  meny  of  the  people  we 
have  met  to  Tmfcey.  thoee  Who  have  Buf- 
fered eo  mneb  and  eontlnue  to  do  eo." 

Althoodi  general  iliiHlnne  were  bdd  to 
1081  to  Turkey  and  tbne  to  a  deeaooatloally 
deeted  drlllan  govenaMnt.  naiur  of  tbe 
casH  that  were  toatlgeted  by  tbe  nllttary 
when  it  came  to  power  on  Sept  U.  IMO. 
oonttoue  to  be  praeeeotad.  and  people 
to  Jan  beeauee  of  tbdr  bdleCi  and 


After  tbe  mOttary  preridant.  dfo.  Kenan 
Evren.  came  to  power  f oOawtog  a  period  of 
poUtlGa:  Tlolaioe  end  general  toetabOtty. 
tight  rastrletlonB  were  toetltuted  over  the 
piMB,  unlveralUee  and  trade  untana.  Intel- 
loetnato.  trtio  periodically  have  bean  politi- 
cally Hf"«~'«^  tbrougb  Turkey's  turbulent 
btatory.  were  tried  for  crtUdalng  bnnan 
rldite  abuaee  and  calUng  fer  an  aiiineely  for 
poUtieal  prtoonera.  Such  crttietom  to  a  crime 
under  the  current  oomtltotlon  of  Turkey. 

The  martial  tow  i*—*—*"'  ww  abto  to  ban 
tbe  eonnnenta  Boade  at  the  prem  eonferenoe 
from  appearing  to  tbe  TurfcWi  pteee  be- 
oatwe  there  to  etill  nuvtial  tow  to  a  number 
of  Turktob  cttlee,  Indndtag  latanbuL 

The  liberal  govemment  of  Prime  mniBter 
Turgut  Oaal  baa  been  very  careful  to  tts  re- 
tatyiMiitp  with  the  military,  and  be  baa 
been  taking  bto  time  to  Ufttog  nuutial  tow 
entirely. 

However,  tbe  government  was  embar- 
raBsed  by  tbe  reBsarks  of  ICIDer  and  Ptoter. 
fmr^fiir  itooe  they  were  made  a  few  daya 
before  tbe  vlett  of  Oeal  to  WaebtngUm  to 
BBoet  with  Preeldent  Reagan.  The  taeoe  of 
buman  rights  to  Turkey  has  been  on  the 
■g«nda  of  tbe  Kuropean  ParUSaaent  and  to 
■m^^ean  captteto  ainoe  tbe  1980  coup. 

Tbe  autbore  lald  tbey  will  prepare  a 
report  baeed  on  their  talka  here  during  the 
next  tew  dbye  ond  wfll  sutonlt  It  to  tbe 
International  PEN  Club  and  Amneety  Inter- 
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Pinter  aid  Uw  omntMlloo  In- 
to praMBt  tbe  report  to  tbe  BrttWi 
OOlee  and  to  the  State  Depwt- 


VA  hmtmmmAnt  Robert  StrMMS-Hupe 
•lao  wu  upeM  Iqr  the  Mithora*  oonmenta.  At 
•n  official  reception  in  AnKkra.  HtraiiM 
Rupc  ralaed  hie  volee  at  one  point  and  told 
Pinter.  "8lr.  dont  fortet  that  you  are  a 
(ueet  In  ms  bouse."  Ttie  argunMot  started 
iriMB  Ifiller  Mid.  "Ttaere  la  eltber  democra- 
cy or  none  of  It."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER 
EDWARD  If.  FLANNERT 


HON.  WmiAM  0.  LPINSKI 


m 


ornxiaois 
■ounor 
mundaw.  AprU  li.  IMS 


•  Mr.  LlPlMSKi.  Mr.  %>eaker. '  It  la 
with  MXtaA  pride  that  I  rlae  today  to 
OLD  attentkm  to  Father  Edward  M. 
Flannery  who  will  be  celebrating  the 
SOCh  annhremry  of  his  mleathood  i» 
Amll  37. 1M5. 

PMher  Ftennery  has  had  a  kme  and 
dlatlnculshed  career.  He  was  ordained 
on  AmU  27,  ins.  at  St  Mary  of  the 
lAke  Seminary  in  MundeUn,  IL.  His 
fint  Maw  was  celebrated  at  St.  Oe- 
ment's  Church  which  he  attended  as  a 
chOd.  In  Aucust  IMS.  Father  Flan- 
n«y  entered  the  military  service  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army.  While  sta- 
tioned in  the  Philippines  during  World 
War  n.  he  was  wounded  and  awarded 
the  Puiple  Heart.  Father  tannery  re- 
tired ftom  the  Army  with  the  rank  of 
major. 

In  1M9.  Father  Rannery  was  asked 
to  »em  as  national  chaplain  for  the 
MOltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  a 
poaltiim  he  still  l^dds.  He  is  also  past 
national  chaplain  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

One  M  Fkttier  Flannery's  greatest 
challenges  came  in  1959.  when  he  was 
chosen  to  start  a  new  parish  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Chicago.  He  named 
the  parish  St  Rene,  after  a  North 
American  martyr.  Under  his  leader- 
ship and  guidance.  St  Roie  became  a 
very  active  parish  in  the  community. 
Father  Flannery  retired  from  St  Rene 
in  1979.  He  now  lives  in  Hinsdale.  IL. 
and  is  very  active  and  ptvular  as  a  vis- 
iting priest  in  the  neighboring  parish- 
es. 

I  Join  with  the  reddoita  of  the  Fifth 
Congrcasianal  District  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  ]tather  nannoy  on  the  ooca- 
sim  of  his  50th  anniversary  and  thank 
him  for  his  outstanding  community 
work  in  our  behalf.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DANNY  THOMAS 


HON.  NKX  JOE  RAHALL  0 

orwaRTOsnu 

nr  TBI  Horai  or  iBPaassirTAnvis 

Thuniav.  April  li,  19S5 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  a 
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ceremony  at  the  White  House  which 
made  me  especially  proud  to  be  an 
American.  I  was  present  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Cuigress  a  gold  medal  to 
Danny  Thomas  for  his  humanitarian 
effmrts  and  outstanding  work  as  an 
American. 

The  medal  was  authorised  by  this 
Congress  in  legislation  I  introduced 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  and  signed  by  the  President  in 
November  1983. 1  am  especially  proud 
to  be  associated  with  this  instituti<»i 
which  has  seen  fit  to  Join  with  so 
many  other  distinguished  tnstltutimis 
in  recogniilng  Danny  for  the  work  he 
has  done  with  St  Jude  Chlldrens  Re- 
search Ho«ital  in  Memphis,  TN. 

When  Danny  Thomas  was  a  strug- 
gling young  comedian,  he  prayed  to 
St  Jude.  the  patron  saint  of  the  hope- 
less, vowing  to  erect  a  shrine  in  the 
saint's  tumor  should  he  become  a  suc- 
cess In  show  business.  When  Danny 
became  a  household  name  through 
such  shows  as  "Make  Room  For 
Daddy."  he  never  forgot  his  vow  to  St 
Jude.  He  began  a  one-man  campaign 
to  raise  funds  for  a  hospital  which  he 
decided  would  be  the  only  fitting 
shrine  to  his  patron  saint 

St  Jiide's  Hospital  opened  its  doors 
in  1963.  providing  care  for  children 
stricken  with  diseases  such  as  cancer 
and  leukemia.  This  institution  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  53  percent  cure 
rate  for  those  children  afflicted  with 
leukemia.  St  Jude's  is  completely  non- 
sectarian,  interracial,  and  cmnpletely 
tne  of  charge.  Even  the  cost  of  travel 
and  motel  accommodations  for  out  of 
town  patients  and  their  families  is  cov- 
ered by  the  hospitaL 

And  the  care  and  love  given  at  St 
Jude's  is  second  to  none.  This  reflects 
the  character  and  dedication  of  its 
benef  act<»-,  Danny  Thomas. 

I    would   like    to    insert    into   the 

Rboobd  an  article  which  appeared  in 

this  morning's  Washington  Post  by 

Doonie  Radcllff e  which  elaborates  oo 

how  his  friends  feel  about  the  man 

honored  by  this  country  yesterday. 

[Prom  tbe  Waahli«toa  Post  Apr.  IT,  19861 

TMius  Osn  nn  OoLB 

(By  Dannie  Radellffe) 

Mario  Ttaomaa  «ld  8t  Jude  had  been  in 
their  Uvea  ao  loot  that  ahe  and  tbe  other 
Thonaa  klda  thought  be  was  their  unde. 

"SoBBebody  aald  to  me  today,  'Do  you  pray 
to  St.  Jude.  too?'  I  aald  no.  I  Juat  ten  Daddy 
and  he  doea  It  He  haa  a  direct  line."  the  tel- 
evWon  Iter  told  an  audience  aalutlng  come- 
dian Danny  Thomas  last  night 

The  tribute  cUmazed  a  day  In  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  beatowed  a  Copgrwlnnal  Gold 
Medal  on  the  71-year-old  entertainer  for  hla 
"humanitarian  efforts"  In  foundtag  St  Jude 
Children'*  Raaeareh  Hoapltal  In  Memphia, 
Tom.,  n  yean  ago. 

"I  was  gotag  to  hug  him."  mid  Danny 
Thomaa.  "then  I  decided  Just  to  touch  his 
face." 

St  Jude,  named  for  the  patron  saint  of 
the  hopelees.  Is  one  of  W  cancer  centers  re- 
ceiving federal  funds  for  research.  Thomas 
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said  he  didnt  have  to  put  In  a  plug  for  the 
hospital  when  be  was  with  Reagan  and  Vice 
President  Bush  yesterday. 

"They  know  what  we're  doing.  They  never 
cut  ua  back.  We  get  what  we  want"  Thomaa 
said  of  the  !•  mllllan  that  St  Jude  receives 
in  competitive  grants.  This  year  the  re- 
search center's  budget  is  expected  to  be 
more  than  $M  million. 

Dr.  Joaeph  Simone,  St.  Jude's  director, 
told  the  dinner  crowd  of  MO  at  Knighta  of 
Columbua  HaD  In  Arlington  that  when  the 
hospital  opened  In  19g3  no  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  children  suffering  from  leuke- 
mia ever  su^rlved.  Today,  ftO  percent  of 
themUve. 

"Tbe  most  ezdtlng  reeeareh  area  la  that 
we're  cloalng  in  on  what  the  genetic  reoaon 
is  that  canoar  beccmea  cancer."  Stanooe  said 
before  dinner. 

Wastalngtoa  attorney  Richard  Shadyac 
came  up  with  the  Idea  of  a  nninii— liaial 
medal  for  llMmias.  Oeorge  Waahlngtoo  re- 
ceived the  ftost  such  medaL  Rap.  Nick  J. 
RahaU  n  (D-W.Va.)  Introduced  legislation 
two  years  ago  that  made  Ttaosaaa  the  liath 
recipient. 

The  wheels  of  government  grinding  as 
they  do.  the  White  Bouse  notified  Shadyac 
and  others  about  10  days  ago  that  the  pna- 
entatkm  ceremony  would  be  on  the  presi- 
dent's April  10  schedule.  Tbe  combined  ef- 
forU  of  something  called  ALBAC  took  over. 
By  last  night  the  ALSAOers  who  stand  for 
Aiding  Leukemia  Strlcksn  American  Chfl- 
dren  Joined  f oroea  with  the  ALBAOers  who 
stand  for  American  Lebaneee  Syrian  Associ- 
ated Charttlea. 

In  practice.  If  not  in  tact  they  are  one  and 
the  aame.  And  they  beamed  paternally 
when  their  hero  of  the  day  stood  before 
them  to  take  their  accoladea. 

"I  knew  when  the  prealdent  put  [the 
medal]  around  my  neck  that  he  was  putting 
It  around  the  necks  of  every  one,"  Thomas 


ST.  ANNE'S  CATHOUC  COMMUNI- 
TY CHURCH  IN  WARREN.  MI 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

ormanaAii 

m  THg  Housg  or  agpusairrATivag 

Thunday,  AprU  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michgan  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  maiks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  St  Anne's  Catholic 
Community  Church  in  Warren.  MI. 
and  therefore.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  give  qwcial  recognition 
to  this  distinctive  parish.  St  Anne's  is 
a  parish  defined  by  its  dedicated 
dergy.  teachers,  and  administrators  as 
well  as  caring  and  hard-woiiklng  pa- 
rishioners. Over  the  years,  this  distin- 
guished otmgregatlan  has  woriced  end- 
leady  to  develop  and  Institute  many 
religious  based  activities,  such  as  a 
Sunday  preschool  and  religious  educa- 
tion courses  for  public  school  students. 
In  addition,  it  sponsors  some  43  com- 
munity activities,  including  senior  dtl- 
sen  and  adult  education  programs. 

Four  decades  of  building  and  expan- 
sion make  St  Anne's  what  it  is  today- 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigious 
parishes  in  Macomb  County. 


At  its  first  Masi.  cdeteated  on 
Easter  Sunday.  IMS.  St  Anne's  and  tto 
30  members  wer^  a  parish  just  begin- 
ning to  develop.!  Mass  was  cdebrated 
in  the  Warren  Public  High  School 
gym. . 

The  following  year.  St  Anne's  pur- 
chased its  first  actual  church  buHding. 
the  Warren  VlllMe  Bam.  Hie  parish 
celebrated  Ita  firgt  Mass  in  its  new  sur- 
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America  ii  the  land  of  opportunity 
and  this  demonstration  of  oppMtunity 
and  the  right  to  an  education  for  a  se- 
lected group  of  our  society  cannot  and 
wm  not  be  t<rierBted  by  this  Congress 
as  we  represent  all  Americans  in  this 
great  body  of  Oovcfnment* 


Sunday.  1M6. 
began  onanew 


itorium.  and  gymnasi- 

8t  Anna's  Church 

buat 


roundings  on 

In  1953. 
diurch. 'This 
rary  church. 
umuntUI964 
asweknowit 

In  the  early  dm.  St  Anne's  pariah 
comprised  an  aiBa  of  30  aguuw 
streU^tog  from  13  to  16  ffDe  1 
and  from 
Pariihianan 
this  marsely 
ship  at  St 
and  enonnous 
Warren  and 
new  Catholic 
been  founded 


to 

many  mfleaover 
ilated  area  to 


s.  Due  to  the  rapid 
of  the  dtieo  of 
■ling  Beii^tB,  several 
have  recently 
this  same  area.  St 
Aruoe's.  howeveii  still  remains  a  large 
and  active  eomniuntty. 

In  the  40-year  history,  throe  pastors 
have  guided  8t^  Anne's  parish.  The 
founding  pastot.  Rev.  Ftank  Walsh, 
served  from  1045-70.  FKm  Its  very  be- 
ginning he  wa*  respooslbie  for  St 
Anne's  incredl^B  program  In  the  com- 
munity. Rev.  Fanian  Siomlnski  accept- 
ed pastoral  reg)ttnslhlHties  In  1970  and 
energetically  led  this  pariah  untQ  1963. 
Rev.  Stanley  >  WycHrarrid  became 
pastor  in  1083  atid  oontinum  to  inffrfre 
■nd  asdst  meml|eni  in  St  Anne's  com- 
munity today.    I 

TO  the  1.006  schoolchlldren.  the 
3,000  famiUea,  ahd  the  many  friends  of 
St  Anne's.  I  wgnt  to  extend  my  very 
special  pratse  I  and  congratulations 
frtxn  the  UJS.  Qongrem  on  this  happy 
occasion .» 


)  J  ana    o 
Qongrem  > 


TESnMONt  OF  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENf  AIDE  CRITICIZED 

HON.  USKELTON 

o^> 
nrtHKHOi 


A]»rai«,lfff 
•  Mr.  SKELTOlr.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, EUeen  Marie  Gardner,  an  Educa- 
Uon  Departmeiit  Spedal  Assistant  of 
this  administration,  testified  before  a 
congressional  c^nnmlttee  that  Federal 
aid  for  the  hanfllcaroed  has  been  mis- 
guided and  falsely  based  and  that  we 
should  consldCT  how  much  the  handi- 
capped can  profit  from  education. 
Once  again  the;true  nature  of  this  ad- 
mlnlstraUon's  opaque  polidm  has 
come  to  the  surface.  We  have  seen 
them  turn  thOlr  backs  on  farmers, 
ffmaii  buslnesa^en,  the  elderly  poor, 
students,  vetemns,  and  now  handi- 
capped chlldroi.  Their  display  of  cold- 
heartednem  is,  eUtist  and.  frankly, 
shamefuL 


MARLOWBOYER 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 


erwasauwrua 


'ATIVBS 


iw  TBS  BOiisi  or 

Ihundav.  April  18. 198S 
•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  saddened  to  read  in 
today's  Post  about  the  death  of 
liarlow  Boyer  on  AmU  13.  He  was 
only  3S.  and  he  had  been  fighting 
against  cancer.  Although!  Marlow  was 
very  youBf,  his  work  and  life  touched 
many  people  Including  myself. 

A  few  years  ago,  Marlow  Boyer  was 
the  offldal  photognu>her  for  a  group 
of  people  from  Seattle  who  went  to 
the  Soitet  Unkm.  "niey  visited  Lenin- 
grad. Moscow,  and  Tashkent,  which  is 
Seattle's  sister  dty.  On  thC  streets  of 
Tmhkent  they  handed  out  copies  of  a 
letter  of  greeting,  a  call  for  peace, 
fnm  the  people  of  Seattle.  Marlow 
took  his  photograhlc  reowd  of  the  trip 
and  turned  It  into  an  audiovisual  show 
called  People  to  People.  City  to  City. 
It  is  a  moving  appeal  to  people  every- 
where to  understand  each  other  and 
to  leaxn  to  live  together.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  along  with  our  former  col- 
league Joel  Pritchard.  I  arranged  to 
have  it  shown  in  the  CivitoL  I  found 
it  to  be  very  sincere  and  touching.  It 
has  been  shown  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, and  I  know  that  it  has.affected 
many  other  people  in  the  same  way. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Marlow's  family  and  friends  at  this 
time.  I  want  them  to  know  that  he 
succeeded  in  communicating  an  impor- 
tant and  beautiful  message  to  a  lot  of 
people,  many  of  wham,  never  knew 
f»tm  penooally.  That  is  snnething  for 
his  family  and  friends  to  be  proud  of  .• 


COMBINED  JEWISH  PHELAN- 
THROPIEB  CELEBRATES  90TH 
YEAR  OF  PHILANTHROPY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  KsaasanmsTxa 
HI  THB  HOUSE  or  IgnaSXHTATIVXS 


nuradaw,  April  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
35, 1085.  the  Combined  Jewish  Philan- 
throplM  [CJP]  of  Greater  Boston  will 
proudly  commemorate  its  90th  anni- 
versary of  service  to  the  public.  CJP  is 
a  pkmeer  in  charitable  social  service  in 
the  Nation  and  Is  often  looked  to  as  a 
model  of  the  useful  and  productive 
role  that  charitable  agencies  in  this 
country  can  play. 
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Founded  in  1895.  CJP  has  had  a  long 
and  active  role  in  the  building  of  sup- 
port servtom  in  Boston,  nationally,  and 
overseas.  The  30.000  Boston  area 
people  who  partleipate  in  CJP  activi- 
ties contribute  to  a  wide  range  ot  high 
quality  inograms  and  serviem  that 
help  people  of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds. 

CJP  assists  in  the  funding  of  Jewish 
Family  and  Children's  Services,  the 
Jewish  Community  Housing  tar  the 
Elderiy,  and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Educatlwix  to  name  but  a  few  of  their 
worthwhile  projects.  These  and  other 
extenshre  lAilanthroirtc  initiatives,  as 
wdl  as  the  many  complementary  pro- 
grams that  CJP  has  initiated  in  an 
effort  to  further  sodal.  cultural,  and 
rell^ous  interest  within  the  communi- 
ty, have  demonstrated  an  InvaluaUe 
mMi  continuing  commitment  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life. 

I  wish  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  tbe  remarkable  work  of  the 
Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies  for 
the  past  90  years  and  wish  them  con- 
tinue success  in  the  futures  . 


THE  31ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SCORE  [SERVICE  CORPS  OF 
RETIRED  EXECUTIVES] 

HON.  EDWARD  F.fEIGHAN 

oroaio 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  BVBBSEirrATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Bpeeker.  1985 
marks  the  31st  anniversary  of  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
[SCORE],  a  volunteer  organisation  of 
retired  businessmen  and  w<Hnen  who 
freely  give  of  their  time  and  experi- 
ence to  counsel  beginning  and  enter- 
prising businesses.  This  year,  more 
than  13.000  SCORE  volunteers  belong 
to  over  400  chapters  in  every  State, 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Their  efforts  have  contributed  to  more 
than  1.300.000  small  businesses  since 
SCORE'S  lncq>tlon  in  1904. 

SCORE  first  began  free  manage- 
ment counseling  in  Boston  during  the 
early  1960's.  The  idea  soon  spread  to 
other  areas,  and  the  Small  Businem 
Administration  Utolk  steps  to  utilise 
SCORE  as  a  small  businem  manage- 
ment assistance  resource. 

In  1969,  the  Active  Corps  of  Execu- 
tives [ACE]  was  established  by  SBA  to 
supplement  SCORE  counseling  by  uti- 
lizing the  talents  of  volunteers  not  yet 
retired  trma  their  business  careers.  In 
1983,  ACE  was  m«ved  with  SCORE 
into  a  sinile  organisation,  with  ACE 
members  accounting  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  SCORE'S  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  SCORE  members  are 
dedicated  to  their  program  of  offering 
free  counseling  to  small  businesses 
throughout  America.  SCORE  mem- 
bers often  donate  .30  or  more  hours 
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per  week  to  tnklliic  a 
throucfa  the  Intneaelee  of  beaic  ao- 
ooanttng  puinclpiee,  or  teerhtng  buic 
It  ndee.  and  effective  per- 
pottdea.  SCORTa  greateat 
effect  OB  aMenta  la  one-onH»e  oounael- 
inc.  wlilefa  ia  onUnarfly  tbe  moat  eoatly 
fam  of  inanagament  awtitance.  It  ia 
not  unuaual  for  a  80ORK  volunteer  to 
9end  40  boma  a  week  on  a  medflc 
caaa.  fuldtnv  the  mall  buainaai 
around  aneh  pi tf aDa  aa  Inventory  obao- 
leaeence.  top-heavy  perMnnxl  ooata. 
failure  to  take  Into  aeeount  tax  oonae- 
Queneea,  and  the  aeleetlen  of  an  un- 
profitable  location  for  a  boalneaL 
SCORE  oounaeloa  alao  conduct  pre- 


holpfan  momU  bualneaea  to  under- 
atand  the  problena  of  ovneiahlp  and 
managamant.  Ttoaae  ^otkahopa  jwo- 
vlde  a  wealth  of  ezperlenoe  In  aalea. 
advertWns.  finanrial  ooatral  and  pur- 
rhaalng.  tearhhn  a  hegtnnint  or  atrug- 
gUng  hnriniiaatiiiiaoii  the  baaica  of  ef- 
fective management. 

The  SBiaD  BiMlneai  Admlnlatratlon. 
which  KpoBaen  the  SCORE  program, 
afflnaa  the  oountry'a  debt  to  theae 
men  and  women  who  eelfleaaly  con- 
tribute their  time,  their  wMom.  and 
their  esperlenoe  to  thla  very  Impor- 
tant organlntlon. 

It  la  moat  appropriate.  Mr.  Spetker. 
that  we  wnmwKi  the  many  volunteers 
who  make  the  SCORE  program  work 
ao  well  aa  they  mark  the  Slat  annlver- 
aary  of  SCORED  dedication  to  the  Na- 
tkm'aaaaUi 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  HOLCOMB 


HON.  GUS  YAltON 


orm 
m  THS  Hoirai  ov  i 


LVAMU 


Thnndttjt.  AptH  It,  IMS 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  riae 
today  to  aak  my  ooUeaguea  to  Join  me 
In  piving  tribute  to  Mr.  Jaick  Holcomb. 
a  very  apeMal  dttaen  of  Reading.  PA. 
On  May  1. 1M6.  the  many  frleDda  and 
admben  of  Jack  Holcomb  wfll  gather 
together  to  h^  celebrate  the  51d 
year  of  hla  bbth  and  the  SMh  year  of 
the  preaence  of  hia  appealing  voice  on 
radio  atatton  WEED.  Vnm  hla  atart  In 
October  1966.  aa  diac  Jockey  and 
aportacaater.  throu^  the  daya  of  the 
"BIrdwatdiIng  Society."  "Bird  TWk." 
and  "Rangen  on  Record."  to  hla  cur- 
rent very  popular  and  lively  "Feed- 
back" program.  Jack  haa  been  one  of 
Berka  County's  moat  popular  radio 


Jack  Klrkland  Holcomb  waa  bom  oo 
May  1.  IMS.  After  graduating  from 
Oanton  Central  Hli^  School  In  New 
Tofk  in  June  1961.  he  attended  Ithaca 
College.  While  studying  speech  and 
drama.  Jack  worked  aa  a  phetogra- 
pher'a  assistant  and  for  Bykm  Dairy. 
After  graduating  from  college  In  June 
1966.  he  accepted  a  Job  with  WEEU  In 
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Reading.  PA.  Hla  fint  aaslgnment  for 
the  station  was  disc  Jockeying  and 
sportacasting.  An  avid  and  life-long 
Mrdwateher.  Jack  began  a  syndicated 
program  called  the  BIrdwatching  Soci- 
ety m  AngiMt  1966.  A  marhaniral  Mrd 
named  "Hokie"  Joined  Jack  on  the  air 
in  "Bird  Talk"  and  helped  make  the 
ahow  another  suceeas.  After  celebrat- 
ing the  muaic  of  Shortle  Long  during 
evenings  of  "Rangers  on  Record."  Jack 
began  the  talk  show  "Visadbaek."  Now. 
from  10  ajn.  to  i  pjb.  aaeh  weekday. 
Jack  hoata  lively  rtlsnissiniM  with  his 
many  listeners  on  every  topic  and 
timely  public  Issue.  Jack  has  brought 
hia  love  of  nature,  his  deep  reqieet  for 
creaturea  great  and  small,  hia  love  of 
life  and  infinite  curloaity  about  an  ita 
aspects,  and  hia  oonoem  for  good 
health,  fltneas.  and  human  kindneas  to 
the  alrwavea  of  Berlu  and  auirounding 
countiea  and  Into  the  hearta  and 
minds  of  his  many  appreciative  listen- 
ers. 

I  am  proud  of  my  friendship  with 
Jack  and  I  know  that  when  all  of  hla 
friends  gather  to  suipriae  him  tm  hia 
birthday  on  May  1.  1966.  they  wtU 
have  done  to  out  of  their  fondness  and 
respect  for  a  man  whoae  voice  and 
noble  spirit  have  spoken  to  them  in 
countless  ways  for  nearty  three  dec- 
adea.  I  commwid  Jack  and  wtah  him  a 
wcmderful  birthday  and  many  happy 
returns.*  o 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  TRIP  TO 
GERMANT 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLFE 


artaemtOMM 
Di  THB  Hovai  or 


'ATTW 


Thundav.  AprU  It,  19t5 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
hardly  convey  the  fuU  meaaure  of  my 
aho^  and  incredulity  at  the  lai^  of 
sensitivity  refleeted  In  Presktant  Rea- 
gan's planning  for  hla  upcoming  trip 
to  Germany. 

I  waa  personally  troublad  by  hia  de- 
dakm  not  to  tnelude  a  trip  to  a  conoen- 
tratkm  camp  on  hia  itinerary.  This 
seems  the  very  least  that  should  be 
done  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  mil- 
lions  who  lost  their  Uvea  in  the  homr 
of  the  Holocauat.  That  Mr.  Raagan 
aou^t  to  Justify  this  dedakm  on  the 
grounda  that.  "Very  few  alive  (In  Ger- 
many) ramember  even  the  war 

waa  not  only  Inaeeurate.  but  waa  utter- 
ly off  enaive. 

Then,  compounding  the  insult,  the 
Preafalent  announced  his  dedalan  to 
participate  In  a  wreath-laying 
ny  at  a  German  military 
whieh  wwtalna  the  gravaa  of 
of  the  very  Naal  SB  troope  that  ware 
directly  raaponalble  for  thousands  of 
American  rtnaftis  b»m*  partleipatad  di- 
rectly in  the  daughter  of  millions  of 
Jews. 

I  know  that  voicea  have  been  raiaed 
throughout  this  country  and  In  Israel 
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protesting  President  Reagan's  plan  to 
vlait  the  BItburg  cemetery.  I  hope  the 
PreaMeot  will  llaten  to  these  voices 
and  will  reverse  the  decision  he  has 
made.  That  Is  the  least  that  he  can 
do.« 


WHO  RUNS  THE  CONTRAS? 


HON.  FCUR  h.  kostmayer 


Tliunia^  AprU  li,  1$U 

•  Mr.  K08TMATER.  Mr.  Speako*. 
one  of  the  key  queationa  concerning 
our  poUey  toward  Nicaragua  Ik  who 
rune  the  Contra*?  President  Reagan 
haa  deacribed  the  Contras  as  frsadom 
fighters  and  as  our  brothers.  I  assume 
that  before  the  Prealdent  aaid  thla  he 
looked  very  carefully  at  a^io  theae 
people  are.  Teaterday  at  a  hearing  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Weatom  Heml- 
tphen  Afffeira.  the  administration's 
top  Latin  America  expert  was  aakad  to 
share  this  Information  with  the  Con- 
greas  and  the  American  people.  To  our 
amaaement  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  told  that  subcommittee 
would  request  this  information,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  waa  either  unwflling 
or  unable  to  provide  this  taif onmtlan. 
The  questions  aakad  were  staopla:  How 
many  <rfflcers  of  the  ^niwi  National 
Guard  or  security  fotees  now  serve 
with  the  largeat  Contra  group,  the 
PDN?  How  many  members  of  the  PDN 
general  staff  were  officers  of  the 
Somoaa  government?  How  many  of 
the  commanders  of  the  fDN*s  regioaal 
task  f oroea  were  offlcera  of  Somoaa? 

It  Is  not  unreaaonaUe  for  the  Con- 
greas  to  know  the  answers  to  theae 
questions.  This  Is  partlcularty  the  case 
as  Infonnatlon  from  a  variety  of 
sources  Indicatea  that  virtually  the 
entire  FDN  milttaiy  leadership  oon- 
slsts  of  tonaer  members  of  the 
Somoaa  security  forces.  The  subcom- 
mittee Is  trying  to  determine  the  accu- 
racy of  Infonnatlon  provided  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  tram 
recent  press  rqNwta.  If  the  informa- 
tloo  we  have  ia  In  error,  we  ooi^t  to  be 
told.  If  the  Infonnatlon  is  cwrect.  we 
have  the  right  to  know  who  the  Con- 
tras are. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  coUeaguea.  I 
am  submitting  Information  and  arti- 
dea  assemhlerl  by  the  subcommittee 
on  the  Contra  leadership.  If  the  ad- 
ministration has  different  Informa- 
tion, we  invite  It  to  come  forward  with 
it. 


•xftrror 


JheMMtaatm 
(VDN) 


Oapuin  Huco  VUlasm  OutterraK  limten- 
■nt  Antoalo  Msard  nans;  Major  BnOlo 
■etaaviRia  Majla.  ^r*««T  Juso  #Vfl?4n1fff 
■vinal  Cuadra:  Csptaln  Ibrio  RaBMB  Bio- 
zakM;  lieuteBant  Annando  Lopca  Ibanuan: 


Hull  Culrilaiios; 

CsJdBron  Lopw 

Outtema:  Be  ii  tta« 

Buie  Infantry  Tfeaininc 

VDIf  in  Baodarait.  His 
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Lieutoiant  J( 
and  Lieutenant 

CapC  Huso 
Oominander  of 
Sclioel  <KBBI)  of 

nam  da  toara  Ib|  VImJa  Oooaora.  Ha 
tared  Bonoaa'a  Na^tooal  Oiiard  Id  1N4  vitli 
the  nnk  of  tnd  l  Ueutanant  Bft  raeetved 
nflttary  JntelHaefine  tralnlnc  and  other 
oouraaa  in  four  altaaa  in  the  UA  Be  alao 
took  eounaa  in  cMmter-inBoraiiMjr  In'Mrt 
Ouliek.  PanaaM  Cual  Zone.  Be  waa  pro- 
moted to  eaptatnltn  1979  and  laeelwd  the 
merit  medal  awara  flraoi  the  B^BL 

U.  Bdcard  nor&:  He  la  the  Chief  of  Intel- 
Ilsenoe  of  the  fCJlf .  Hia  nom  da  gnafra.  ia 
AbeL  He  entered  the  Matlanal  Guard  in 
1M4  aa  a  tad  lieutenant  Be  took  the 
oountertnaursenet  ooune  at  Pott  Ouliek. 
Be  waa  the  Oon^nanrter  of  the  Mtathem 
Zone  for  the  National  Guard  during  the  laat 
daya  of  the  aodbaa  dldMitanhlp.  Be  ob- 
tained aarlttBi  10  the  CtdomMan  Babaaar  on 
July  IS.  1979. 

MaJ.  v^»»n««»  ■ttuTerria  MeHa:  Be  has 
been  the  Chief  oi  Operatioaa  of  the  WOK 
Binoe  1993.  BefOrcRhat  he  waa  IfW  Chief  of 
Staff.  Hla  aom  de  guerre  la  Flerro.  He  en- 
tered the  Natloail  Guard  in  1991.  He  took 
eounter-liiauigent#  oounaa  in  the  Canal  and 
»  apodal  eommanfo  oourae  in  Argentina.  In 
197S  he  waa  leader  of  patrol  aquadi  In  Gra- 


and  Matasalpa  ^  waa  promotod  to  Major 
In  19n  and  in  1979  be  became  a  «eeial  ae- 
aiatant  to  Anaataalo  Somoaa. 

Capt.  Juan  Alcitiadee  Iminal  Caadra:  Be 
la  Cbief  of  LoflatKa  of  the  PDN.  Hla  aom  de 
guetic  ia  Rudo.  Be  entered  the  Itotkmal 
Guard  in  1990.  B*  took  boiic  oourma  of  in- 
fantry, oounter-literseney.  military  poUee. 
and  advanced  ooutam  In  commando  tralnlnc 
and  Infantry  dorite  a  period  of  10  yean  at 
Port  GuUek.  Be  waa  promoted  to  lat  lieu- 
tenaat  In  1971  aiid  to  CaptalB  tai  1979.  Be 
waa  tlie  fVwnmaiirtrr  ot  raimiaiia  and  in 
1991  be  Joined  the  contraa  in  the  Gulf  of 


CapC  Mario  Rmnoo  Bforataa:  Ba  la  the 
Cblef  of  Peraoon^l  of  the  FDN.  Be  entered 
the  National  Giuad  In  1999  and  became  a 
Captain  in  1979.  He  took  a  conae  in  miU- 
tary  Inveatigationiuntta  In  1996.  Be  alao  re- 
ceived apodal  trainins  In  the  VJL  hi  parap 
chutlnc.  artmery'  and  Infantry.  Oa  other 
oouiwa  Induded  4)ecial  tratninc  in  ooonter- 
inaurgeney.  Be  wm  wounded  dnring  fightint 
In  Penaa  Blaneaa  on  the  aouthem  front  and 
turned  over  to  tbk  Ooste  Rlean  authorltlea 
after  the  Triumph  of  the  Revotaitioa. 

Lt.  Armando  laabea  Ibargoen:  Be  haa  eom- 
manded  aevcral  aftaeka  inalde  Nlearacna.  in- 
ciudlnc  different  uraeta  in  Leon  and  Chln- 
fiMif  He  aleo  ibaa  'charge  of  baraaalnc 
with  mottara  and  anall  ama  Are  frontier 
poaU  In  Onoo  Pttoa  from  Inaide  Honduraa. 
He  to  one  of  thoeci  reaponaible  for  the  attack 
on  San  Ftandaei  del  Norte  in  Jtily  INS 
where  14  peaaanlb  were  killed,  m  January 
1993  be  waa  tiaaaported  by  heMeapter  to 
the  Zone  of  Bodjr  In  Jtatotega  Norte.  Hta 
noma  de  suem  a^  B  VIeJo.  PaUda.  MMl  99. 
He  entered  tbe  Mttlooal  Guard  bi  1997.  Be 
became  a  Lieutenant  and  took  douraea  In 
avlaUon  meduu^w  and  logiatta 
ment  at  Port  Gohck.  In  1997  he 
algned  to  tbe  omabat  battallan  "General 
Somoaa"  tai  the  North.  Be  waa  diraetly  re- 
■ponaibie  for  the[aawlnaHnn  of  . 
In  Suakawaa  and  B  Oerro  UliaMa  In  19*19. 


Lt.  Joee  FtaneUBO  Rula 
tbe  latter  part  U  1999  he  baa  beantbe 
Chief  of  Taak  Poioe  operatioBa  of  ths  TDM. 
He  entered  NleaiMoa  on  January  99.  IMS 
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In  the  vidnity  of  JInotesa  and  WB8 
ble  fOr  the  attack  on  flan  Joae  de  laa  Mulaa 
17  boys  of  the  SandiaU  Touth  Move- 
Be  graduated  tram  the 
Nlearaguan  Military  A»«<i— y  jn  19TS  aa  a 
tad  Uaotanant  and  waa  aaalsnert  to  the 
Be  took  a  baaie  infantry  ooune  tai 
.  Be  waa  promoted  to  1st  Uautenant 
tai  1979  and  waa  the  aeoood  tai  command  of 
an  itirtratlimt  baae  and  commander  of  a 
company  In  a  sane  bordering  Noeva  Segovia. 
.  JA.  Waltar  Oalderon  Lopes:  Be  haa  been  a 
aMmber  of  the  General  Staff  ataiee  199S.  Be 
r——- r***  a  tadt  ferae  of  S90  contraa.  Be 
entered  NIaaracoa  on  January  S9.  isgs  tai 
the  Bio  Cooo  Zone.  Jinotega.  with  the  mls- 
alon  of  fadllfating  the  entrance  of  900  other 
eootraa  taito  Zelaya  Norte  by  oooatrucUng  a 
landins  fldd  in  La  Cdba  and  by  dtveraton- 
ary  attaeka  throughout  the  Zone.  Be  grad- 
uated from  the  Military  Aeademy  tai  1976 
and  baaame  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  |B  July  of  that  year  aa  a  Snd  lieuten- 
ant Be  took  three  oouraaa  In  Panana:  Offi- 
cer Tkahilag.  Combat  ntnd  and  Offioer 
DtaeVtaw.  Vkom  1979  to  1977  he  waa  tai 
diarge  of  patrato  In  tbe  mountaina..  He  un- 
dertook «iedal  miaaiona  tai  the  aoutb  in  1979 
and  in  19T9  waa  promoted  to  1st  Ueutenaot 
and  amigntiil  to  the  "General  Somoaa" 
Ooaibat  Battalion  Hto  nom  de  guerre  to 
Todo. 

The  other  memben  of  tbe  General  Staff 
are:  JUatlano  Rafael  Perea  Salaa,  former 
BBBI  atatf  monber.  Steadman  Fagoth. 
former  Somoaa  State  Security  Agent  Riear- 
do  Lao.  fanner  National  Guard  member. 
Rlvoa,  fonner  National  Quard 


Vrom  tbe  New  York  Times,  Mar.  34. 1995] 
rwa   Ou   Naxiohal   Ouurn 
P«aoB  n 


Aaa  THBOt  Own 


(By  Jamee  LeMoyne) 

TwMKUuuk,  Boamnua.— I<eH  than  a  year 
after  the  Sandinlstaa  adaed  power  in  Nlca- 
ragna  tai  1979.  90  exiled  offloen  of  the  de- 
feated Natkmal  Guard  met  in  Guatemala. 
With  little  hope  of  succeei.  aome  of  them 
recall,  they  vowed  to  drive  out  the  Sandlnto- 
tea. 

Today,  more  than  13.000  guerrillaa  are  in- 
vOhrcd  tai  the  battle.  MOat  of  them  march 
under  the  banner  of  the  Nlcaracuan  Demo- 
cratic Poree,  wlildi  haa  received  most  of  tbe 
$99  ■»«"««»«  rqMrtedly  provided  to  inaur- 
genta  by  the  Central  lntenigenw>  Agency. 
While  their  foot  aOldien  are  mainly  peaa- 
anti  aagarad  by  SandtailaU  pOlidaa,  atanoat 
an  the  top  eoBUBanden  are  fonner  Natiooal 
Guard  offioank  Their  Inflwmce  and  unclear 
pffiHtifal  alma  have  beoome  iaaoaa  In  the 
Coogreadonal  tHibat^  oo  i^wnMnntm  gid. 
Laat  week,  vigorooaly  aupporttng  the  guer- 
rillaa' atmggle,  Prealdent  Reagan  aaaeited 
^f^«*.  coBgrasa  miwt  dedde  whether  the 
Utaited  States  would  keep  "trytaig  to  help 
people  who  had  a  Communiat  tyranny  im- 
poaed  on  them  by  force,  decwtion  and 
ttwoA." 

Oiidnally  trained  by  American  Marinea. 
the  fr**— '*  Guard  defended  the  ruling 
SoBMaa  family  for  more  than  40  years.  By 
1979  and  the  Sandiniata-led  revOhition, 
many  Nlearaguana  Identified  the  Guard 
with  eocroptlao  and  brutality.  Now,  aa  rdid 
leadsfBi  aome  former  guardanen  have 
proved  capable.  Othera.  bowever.  have  been 
acbaaad  of  crImea  f»M'»"«w««g  murder  and 
ateaUiw  from  the  CLA.  A  rival  guerrilla 
leader.  Bdta  Paatora.  refuaee  to  Join  f  oreea 
beeaiHe,  he  aaya.  the  National  Guardamen 
could  not  win  popular  aumort  at  home. 


Their  aupreme  military  eoBmmnder.  OOL 
Birique  Betmudes,  waa  the  Somoaa  Govem- 
ment'a  last  military  attaebt  tai  Waahtaigton 
where,  a  former  aaaodate  aaya,  he  cemented 
tiea  with  the  CXA.  At  hta  baae  oo  the  Hon- 
duran-Nlcaraguan  border,  new  reerulU  drill 
awkwardly  tai  lU-fitttaig  boots.  Colond  Ber- 
mudes  aald  tai  an  taitervtew  that  be  waa 
figtitiwy  tbe  "fffifi**"""-!— —""'^  ayatem." 
to  create  a  pluraliatic  dcmoeraey.  But  rebd 
fighten  appear  to  reodve  little  politleal  tai- 
Btruction  and  aay  tbdr  oply  goal  ta  to  de- 
stroy the  Sandiniatas  in  a  war  that  COIood 
Batmndes  deplcta  aa  part  of  the  atmg^  be- 
tween Moeeow  and  Waahtaigton.  Critica 
argue  that  the  Natiooal  Guard  offloen'  ex- 
perience in  defending  the  Scmoaaa  casta 
doubt  on  thdr  OOBunitmenta  now.  "nieee  of- 
flcera. Colond  Bermudca  rqiUea,  make  up 
only  1  percent  of  the  rebd  aimy  and  have 
been  unfairly  ■*«g— «"— ^  "I  dont  tbtaik 
you  can  Judge  aO  by  the  atna  of  the  few."  be 


Their  numben  may  be  maall.  but  tbdr  in- 
fluence appean  to  be  gnat  Under  Cdond 
Bermuda,  the  beada  of  kigiatlea,  taitelli- 
genoe.  training,  operatlona.  apodal  foroea 
and  moot  of  tbe  largeat  combat  nntta  are 
Guard  veterana.  Many  company  onmmand- 
en  are  former  National  Guard  enltitied  men. 
And  two  taifliimtlBl  rebd  dvlUan  otfldala, 
Enrique  and  ArisUdea  Bandies,  were  large 
landownenirtio  backed  the  SooMaas. 

After  a  rebd  mmmanrt  ahaketip  in  199S, 
aeveral  former  Guard  offloen  departed 
under  a  doud.  Hoodnran  military  efflciato 
aay  they  auapect  CoL  Rieardo  Lau.  unto  re- 
cently the  head  of  rebd  ooonterlntdligenoe, 
of  involvement  In  the  diaappearance  or  kill- 
ing of  at  leaat  19  Hoodnrana  and  90  Satora- 
doran  leftlsta  dnoe  1991.  Aecordtaig  to  Bdgar 
Cbamono  Corond.  who  waa  diaaiaaed  aa  a 
civilian  dtanctor  of  the  Nicaragua  Democrat- 
ic Poroe  Ave  montlia  ago  for  publidy  erftl- 
dstaig  the  rebda.  other  oonunanden  threat- 
ened to  kQl  Colond  Lao  at  a  meeting  In  De- 
cember 1993. 

Tbe  CXA.  atatlon  chief  waa  called  tai  to 
Tf^f**.  Mr.  Cbamocro  aald.  Mr.  Lau  could 
not  be  readied  for  waiiment  The  CXA.  haa 
dedined  to  conunsnt  on  npcrta  of  Ita  oper- 
atlooa  in  Central  America.  Mr.  Bermndea 
aald  be  had  heard  auny  diargm  "g****^  Mr. 
Lau.  onoe  a  doee  afcle.  but  bad  aecB  no  evi- 
dence to  aupport  them.  Loot  week.  CoL  Ro- 
berto Satlvaaea.  a  former  director  of  taitdll- 
genoe  tai  B  Salvador,  aaid  be  bad  aeen  docu- 
menta  hw1«ff**^  that  Coieod  Lau  bad  "re- 
ceived payment  of  9190.900  for  arrangtaig" 
the  iirrr-*~*«^  bi  IMO  of  B  Salvador's 
Ardibtohop,  Oaoar  Amulf o  Roaaero.  Colond 
Santtvanea  was  illaiiitoanrt  aa  Salvadoran 
consul  in  New  Qrleana;  aome  memben  of 
Ooogremand  other  Americana  raiaed  about 
$38,000  for  bto  expenaea. 

Tbe  rebd  chief  of  ataff.  Bnilio  Bcbavetry. 
retired  laat  year.  Be  waa  aoenaed  of  ateaUng 
large  "«""«*■  of  CXA.  money,  aoootding  to 
Mr.  Chamorro  and  Capt  Armando  Lopea. 
bead  of  logtaticB.  CXA.  agenU  ae^taig  the 
mlaataig  money  forced  aeveral  r^eto  to  take 
lie  detector  teata.  Mr.  Chamorro  aakL  A 
former  National  Guard  aergeant  who 
became  a  top  combat  commander,  ualng  the 
nom  de  guerre  "Suidde."  was  executed  in 
1993  along  with  two  other  Guard  alumnL 
Mr.  Bermndea  aaid  they  had  "mtatreated  d- 
viUaiM."  Another  rebd  offldal  aaid  they  bad 
been  acewed  of  robbery,  rape  and  murder. 

Worried  about  the  guardnnen's  reputa- 
tion, the  CXJL  appointed  a  new  aeven- 
member  Natkmal  Directorate  tai  late  1993. 
primarily  to  meet  JanmaUBta  and  Congreaa- 
men.  aecordtaig  to  Mr.  Cbamorro  and  an- 


da  aaf  tali  aMn  Mnttmad  to  mn  tlM  oUU- 
tanr.  Ur.  OiMMcra  addid.  "^e  OMd  Um 
ttM  C.I.A.  nd  Um  aaud.**  be 
d*  Foa  CNMla  «  dnneratte  umy 
oak  of  ttMtr  OUMrratal  offldali  nplr  ttaat 
Notiaaal  Ooaid  oCOnn  taovo  Um  «BM  rftfit 
to  fliht  M  uur  ottav  MlMnciMii  oflo  and 
ttaat  ttaair  aiMMjr  o^xrtenee  to  noedod. 
offldal  Mid  ttaat  «t 
lbat.ttat 

17  OB 

ttaay  taod  iMimd  M  eodatiL  Nov. 

wttta  ttae  km  of  aiariron  aaktaneo.  ttao 

Ooord  offlnts  Cm*  ttat  ctaoItaBW  of 
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tFnm  ttae  WaatataiglaB  Foot.  1 
ItM] 

SMMMOW  Or  SoiiOCA  BaUVIS  1 

But  wwtlAuliw  dtffleulUw  in  ttaa  war.  for 
botta  ttae  CIA  and  ttae  nbala.  aoeocdtaw  to 
VJB.  IntillH—M  and  nb 
ben  matebed  by  pwibleiM  In 
and  wtaat  aygbt  be  called  for ' 
al"  war  to  deflne  and  lead  ttae 
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dapki.  ttao 
Nattanal  Ooard 
ractodby  CIA 
to 


WItb  Cootnai  rtfuetant  to  mev  UA 
for  ttae  rabd  eaoaa.  and  wttta  ttae 
todaeldewtiattodotf 
ttae  gaenaiaa  In  Mlean- 
In  Hoodoraa  and  ttae 
Unltod  atatoa  appear  to  taave  taaetaed  a  er»> 
dal  BMnent  In  ttaoir  atnaHe. 

menraant  leaden  Inatot  ttaat  ttaey  ean 
carry  on  ttae  llttat  witta  (nnda  from  oilier 
aa  ttaey  taave  itaee  CIA  finanrtnt 
I  en  eengraalaBal  ordeia  laat  Jwm. 
But  wItta  ttae  fortanae  required  lo  iwn  a 
guenllla  war,  partlwilarly  i 

Waatalngtca  to  Ukaly  to  taavo  a 
effect  on  ttae  thouaandi  of  mearacuaiM  wbo 
have  pot  ttaeir  Uvea  and  UvaUtaeeda  on  ttae 
Une  agataat  wtaat  ttaey  regard  aa  ttao  Inloler- 
Inl 


of  Initially  pratvolnttai  Mlearatuaaa  now 
wttta  BwMltntota  rule  and 
Wltta  fundi, 
tnuB  the 

a  merrfDa  anny  to  be 
iwttb. 

Tet  aa  ttae  ihoottait  war  taaa  grown,  tt  liaa 
battle  for  battle,  by  a  pniia- 
I  guenfOaa  are 
'  led  by  ttae  mbm  old  iMfoAnMoa  ceo- 
I  ttae  OMBdkitotai  aMintaIn— or  are.  aa 

ttaam.  a 
foflce  of  antt-Hanlat  'iNedom  flgtatan." 

Botta  ttae  rebrt  liiJiw  and  ttae 
Ity  of  ttaeir  foot  eddtai  are  not 


ttae  aibutaitotratlop  and  rebri 
hafa  aid.  Centlniiail  nbel  efforta  to  atop 
ttae  aandtadataa  fkooi  eKpoctlng  ttaeir  rerolu- 
tioB  and  to  pfiawiri  ttaem  to  beeone  more 
tliiiMMiitlr.  ttaey  taave  maintained,  are  vital 
not  only  to  Mlearagua.  but  ultimately  to 


It  to  on  ttato  diattaiction.  along  with  a  f cel- 

Onltad  Btataa  ataould  not  be  funding  a 
"aeeret  war"  agalnat  a  aovcrdgn  nation  nor 
Bupyotting  a  guetiUla  army  no  matter  what 
tt  to  caned,  that  the  future  of  VA  funding 
for  the  rebeto  partly  dependi. 

During  the  paat  three  yean,  atnoe  Reagan 
firat  authorlaBd  BMoey  and  mpport  for  the 
guerrHlaa,  th<  not  ao  eecret  war  agalnat  the 
BaniUntoraa  haa  taken  ita  ton  on  ttae  organi- 
aatloa  diarged  wttta  wiponiJelug  It— the  Cen- 
tral InteUgenoe  Agency.  A  number  of  XJJB. 
tntdllgenoe  veterana  of  the  antl-8andinlata 
operation  ay  they  believe  that  it  ha  gone 
on  too  long,  too  publicly,  too  cheaply  and 
with  too  Uttle  directloa  or  reaulta. 


Although  rovtng  band!  of  fanner 
war  agalnat  the 
after  the  dietatar'a  ouater  In 
iwn.  the  organlaatlon  of  the  rebda  Into  a 
real  guettilla  anny  with  real  poartbiMtla  did 
not  begin  unto  the  oneet  of  VA  funding  in 
later  IMl. 

ana  that  Ume.  although  the  atmctnre  of 
political  ladenhlp  ha  ahifted  both  here 
and  In  Honduraa.  the  anU-flandintota  move- 
ment haa  retained  a  conalattint  military 
oaamander,  Bulque  Bcnnudea.  With  hto 
ranka  grown  sharply  in  part  beeaua  of  tM 
minion  in  VJS.  fundi  during  the  paat  three 
yean,  the  detennined  former  officer  of  80- 
mooa'i  Natianal  Ouard  in  charge  and  the 
yontha  who  have  made  roadrid 
their  way  of  Uf  e  appear  to  have  Uttle 
to  abandon  their  commitment  on 
atlona  defined  in  Waahtngton. 

According  to  rebel  laden  and 

of  the  rebrt  combatants  are  young 
noownera  oouiereo  oy 
by  Wanrttnlata  mleia  In 
to  reforai  ttae  imiaiiatliu  baek- 
landi  of  coffa  plantatlana  »»««*  tobMoo 
fame.  Many  atoo  eome  from  faalUa  ttaat 
inetaided  aoldleri  In  ttae  Natianal  Ouard. 
which  ttaey  ay  oonatltuta  a  stain  In  the 
eya  of  Wandlnlafa  auttaorltla  and  many 
other  Nlearaguaoa  who  oonoldar  the  guard  a 
symbol  of  Bonoa'i  oppcasalop. 

Rebel  offldato  say  the  eoabatanta  are  led 
by  about  10  regional  coauaanderi,  eadi  In 
charge  of  aeTatal  "taak  f  oroea.  inrludlng  one 
naaad  after  Jeane  J.  KIrkpatrlek.  VM.  am- 
bassador to  the  Utaited  NatloiM.  Kaeapt  for 
a  leader  known  In  the  movement  only  a 
"Tigrino."  who  fought  on  the  aide  of  the 
Handtntota  before  thHr  vlctary  in  im,  the 
moat  prominent  oc  landers  gained  miU- 
tary  experlena  a  aoldleri  w  offleeia  In  the 
National  Ouard.  rebel  souroa  say. 

Par  some,  thto  wa  supplemented  by  train- 
tng  in  Argentina  in  IMl.  before  CIA  advia- 
eri  took  a  direet  hand  In  running  ttae  rebel- 
lion, aecording  to  Bdgar  Ctaamom.  an  tn- 
nirgent  leader  expelled  from  the  organlaa- 
tlon last  month  in  a  dispute  with  hto  eol- 
leagua. 

The  composition  of  rebel  f orca  ha  been 
an  important  public  relations  point  from 
the  beginning.  While  they  aeknowledlge  the 


Ukaly 
andkiWata- 
tol 
apaitofwiMth* 
^  a  ■'rwackagtawr  of  ttae  rabd 
feor  ttao  U A  Ooogrsa  and  pubile. 
eliminating  leaders  tied  to  SoBaa  from 
pubUcvlew. 

Unto  ttae  reorganlatloB  announeed  In  Do- 
ceasber  IMS.  ttae  VDN  leadenklp  ooaprtoed 
Joa  rrandaa  "Ctatoano"  Oardsaal.  a  Ma- 
in ttae 
Counefl  of  State  untfl  tae  aban- 
doned ttae  revolutka  and  aettlad  tai  Miami: 

Jfarnmrno  Mtnioimam,  a  f otaar  union  or- 
ganlaer  atoo  diaenchanted  with  ttae  ravohi- 
tioB.  Artotlda  Sandisa,  a  landowner  con- 
nected to  Bomoa  aodally  before  IVIt  and 
to  Samoa  f<dlow«n  who  fled  to  Miami 
afterward,  and  ssven  fo 
Ouard  otfleeta: : 

termandea.  Rleardo  tau.  Maniirl 
Pkandaco  'B  Oato"  RIvetm  and 
JuanOomea. 

Bermudea,  who  wa  military  attache  in 
Washington  under  Somoa  Hemandea,  had 
served  along  with  Sancha  on  the  governing 
Junta  of  the  IMh  of  September  LegioiL  Ttato 
group  of  fonner  military  men.  with 
a  their  leader,  launched  early 
abotage  raids  agalnat  the  Bandhilsta  gov: 
emment.  It  merged  with  other  smaU  groups. 
Induding  p"'ff<T*  alUanoa  in  *^"t*.  to 
form  the  FDN,  witta  Cardenal  a  a  viaible 
and  Bennuda  remaining  a  oper- 
leader  working  with  Argentine  advia- 
eia  in  Honduras. 

The  decision  of  Argentine  and  CIA  advia- 
ers  to  work  with  Bermunda  meant  the 
death  of  other  efforts  to  organia  a  large  in- 
surgent force.  Pedro  Ortega,  a  Spantoh-bom 
owner  of  a  match  factory  under  Somoa, 
dropped  out  after  speiMllng  what  he  said 
wa  a  mlUlon-doIlar  perswial  fortune  to 
send  guerrilla  along  Nicaragua's  Caribbean 
coaat  Bdmundo  Chamorro,  another  eariy 
leader  who  sought  Argentine  support,  wa 


The  focus  of  attention  and  money  on  Car- 
denal and  Bermuda  set  a  pattern  that  ha 
continued  and  Intensified  a  the  Insurgency 
ha  grown  tram  500  man  based  In  Hondurab 
In  1001  to  what  their  leaders  now  maintain 
are  oaore  than  19.000,  most  of  them  In  Nica- 
ragua. While  Cardenal  dealt  with  govern- 
menta,  including  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Bermuda  worked  quietly  and  directly 
with  foreign  advisers  and  suppUa  to  run 
the  actual  guerrilla  war. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Aa  military  attache  in  Washington  and 
"itnniandfr  of  Sotnoaa's  eontlngCBt -within 
the  Organlaatlan  w  American  Stata  f oroa 
during  the  UA-M^lnvaslon  of  ttae  Ooaim- 
can  RcpubUc  in  laS.  Bermuda  taad  ttae  op- 
portunity to  makei  key  aequalntanea  in  ttae 
VA  mUitaiy  and  inteUigena  eetabllsb- 
ments.  EebaverTy,  hto  main  aide,  had  at- 
tended mlUtary  odursa  in  Argtina  along 
with  Oen.  Ousta#o  Alvarea,  then  taead  of 
the  Honduran  military,  who  along  with  Ar- 
gentine ynd  XJA  <|fflfials  made  Bondura  a 
haven  for  the  ins^gents. 

Significantly,  Bennuda  wa  the  only 
FDN  leader  to  reiiain  in  the  "repecka«id" 
FDN  national  E|rectorate  of  December 
IM3.  Although  pfUtleally  attractive  a  an 
anti-Somoa  aettnst  and  fotmcr  official 
under  the  Sandinistas,  Cardenal  wa 
dropped  at  the  timUmrr  of  Argentine  ad- 
visers who  were  directing  the  iiMuigiinis  in 
Honduras,  aooordl^  to  rOH  offldato. 

The  dtanute  reeved  around  Oadenal'a 
efforts  to  act  a  lader.  with  Argentine  ^fl- 
eers insisting  on  retaining  control  of  the  in- 
surgency. Edgar  Cpamocro  recalled.  OoL  Oa- 
vaklo  RIbeiro,  a  canmander  of  the  Argen- 
tine advieers  group,  peraonally  handed  out 
funds  to  rebellea4en  and  went  a  fto' a  to 
give  Cardenal  pedMnal  expena  money  in 
taumOiatingly  am*U  weekly  amounta,   he 


At  that  time,  Cfi^  advisers  were  playing  a 
secondary  nde  in  pondura  and  were  tardy 
seen  there  before; guenllla  ranks  began  to 
grow  In  19U.  Cluknorro  sakL  Ribdro  trav- 
eled oocaslnnally  tb  Washington  and  Miami, 
but  VA  offldato  were  the  main  contacta  in 
the  United  StateB,|ie  dedared. 

With  Bermuda  and  Chamorro  on  ttae  new 
FDN  leaderdilp  p^  were  Uida  CardsnaL 
widow  of  a  slain  aid  hi|9ily  revMCted  bud- 
nea  leader  Maieo  Zeledon.  a  Managua 
bustnea  organiaei!  aiio  onw  aerved  In  the 
VA  Army:  Indatedio  Rodriguea,  a  nntarerdty 
rector  who  wa  anaong  the  orlgtaal  uieuibeis 
of  the  SanrtlnlBta  Natloml  Ubaatlan  Ftont. 
and  AlfoMO  CblMaa,  a  adntoter  and  vkse 
president  under  Somoaa.  AdoUto  Calero,  a 
silver-haired  buataeaaman  who  ona  man- 
aged Nicaragua'* !  Ooca^>da  plant.  Joined 
the  group  later  aid  emergdl  with  the  title 
of  eonomander  in  chief  a  rebd  f area  grew 
throu^lOOa. 


and  Pera  particularly 
haa  been  dted  by  fonowers  of  Bden  Pas- 
ton  a  reasons  for  hto  refusal  to  Join  fotoa 
with  ttae  FDN— on  ttae  ground  ttaat  tt  re- 
flontnd  of  National  Ouard  ofD- 
wbom  Pastora  fought  during 
the  Sandlntota  revolution. 

After  fighting  last  year  in  ocUabtHmtlon 
with  Alfonw  Robelo  in  the  Ooate  Rlcan- 
baaed  Revolutionary  Democratic  Alliana. 
AROIL  Patora  ha  gone  hto  own  way  since 
the  suasaar  beeaua  of  Robdo's  deddon  to 
Jotai  with  ttae  main  FDN.  Without  funds  for 
ARDB  Bdlttary  efforta,  now  commanded  by 
Psfnando  "B  Negro"  Chamorro,  Robdo  ha 
decided  to  eoncentiate  on  poUtteal  activities, 
Calero  raporta.  Patotm.  atoo  wtthout  flnane- 
bm  dna  the  CIA  cutoff  last  summer,  ha 
gone  hto  own  way  with  several  thouand 
moatly  inactive  guoTina  akng  the  Nlcara- 
guanCoata  Rlcan  border. 

In  an  affott  to  attract  the  poUtleaUy  pop- 
ular nstosB  laat  apring.  CaierO's  rOH  lead- 
ership ■fw«n«ini<Mi  that  it  had  trimmed  Na- 
tional Ouard  ottloeri  from  the  top  com- 
mand. I«u  and  Pera  in  particular  were  said 
to  haa  left  ttae  rebd  organlaatlon. 

Ottaar  Insurgsnt  offldato  say. 
ttaat  Pera  remains  active  a  a  military  aide 
to  Steadma:.  Psgoth.  leader  of  Mtokito 
Indian  fbtea  allied  with  the  n>N,  and  L«i 
atoo  to  stm  on  hand  in  Honduia  wmUng  a 
before  to  prevent  Sandlntota  attacks  or  Infll- 
tratlonaA 
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mAterial  testing  directorate.  Aberdeen 
Provtnc  Ground. 

The  numerous  well-deaerved  'docora- 
OoDs  that  have  been  awarded  to  this 
man  Include  the  Meritorious  Serrlce 
Medal,  the  Anny  Cmnmendatton 
Medal,  and  the  National  Defense  Serv- 
ice MedaL 

As  if  his  military  life  did  not  keep 
hims  busy  enwHgh,  Colond  McLean 
also  found  the  time  and  the  energy  to 
achieve  a  B.S.  in  englneertnc  from 
Princeton  University  and  a  M3JL 
from  New  York  University.  Stnoe  1968 
he  has  been  a  vice  i»«ddent  of  the 
New  Yorit  fitm  of  Tucker  Anthony  A 
RI<.  Day.  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  will  want  to  JcHn  me  in 
paylns  tribute  to  this  Impressive  man. 
His  achievements  both  in  the  military 
and  in  cfvfllan  life  are  outstanding, 
and  his  life  could  serve  as  an  example 
to  us  alL  I  am  i»oud  to  admowledge 
this  real  life  American  hero.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CX>L.  ROBERT  L. 
McUSAN 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  nxw  TOBx 

nr  THB  HO0SE  or  BSPSnSHTATIVSS 


except  for  Bef^suda  and  OalleJasi  the 
new  leaders  aU  had  been  active  in  ttae  etrug- 
gle  agaliMt  Somoaf  Calero  wa  JaOad  by  ttae 
National  Ouard  f^r  organiatng  hnslnsa  op- 
podtlon  to  the  government,  and  Zdedon 
played  a  key  roM  in  fomenting  a  crudal 
anti-Somaa  natldnal  strike.  Tlialr  pasta.' 
along  with  dmOai^anti-Sonioaa  aetMtia  by 
Chamorro  and  Rodriguea,  were  underlined 
in  appeato  fa  XJJ$.  sod  Nicaraguan  pubUe 
support. 

Immediately  under  Bermuda  on  hto  mlU- 
tary staff,  howevck.  were  soaa  of  ttae  same 
National  Ouard  ^ffksers  who  had  tadped 
start  ttae  Inaurgency.  They  Indndad  Bdiar 
verry.  stm  working  dosdy  witta  tato  daaa- 
msite  Alvarea;  LaO.  in  charge  of  countertn- 
teUtgener.  OomeK  in  charge  of  ttae  rebd 
"air  force"  Caceres,  and  Hemandsa. 

In  addition,  aoctnding  to  CtaanoRO,  top 
officers  tnduded;  Justidano  Pena.  wbo 
before  1079  wa  ^cond  In  nommand  under 
Somoa's  son  at  ttae  Baa  infantry  Trataiing 
School,  and  Hug^  Vagra,  who  wa 
"operations  ttaea«er  commander"  but 
illsmlsstMl  in  a  t^m^wH  shake-up  late  last 
year  Sanchea,  who  to  related  to  Calero  by 
marriage  became  National  Directorate  Sec- 
retary and  one  of  Calero's  closest  alda 


Tfiuradav.  AprU  IS.  1985 

•  Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  of  the  House  privileged  to 
rqncsent  New  York  City's  15th  Dis- 
trict. I  feel  proud  to  be  able  to  recog- 
niK  the  oootrfbutions  of  one  of  its 
resldeats,  a  man  who  epitomizes  the 
concept  of  the  dtiaen  soldier.  CoL 
Robert  L.  McLean. 

Cdlond  Mdean  has  served  his  City. 
State  and  country  fbr  over  three  dec- 
ades, both  in  the  military  and  as  a  ci- 
vilian participant  In  1962  Robert 
McLean  became  a  second  lleirtenant  as 
a  student  in  the  ordnance  school 
From  there  he  went  on  to  the  ord- 
nance guided  missile  school,  and  final- 
ly became  a  test  officer,  systems  test 
dMsion,  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 
In  1985.  as  a  first  lieutenant,  he  was 
rrrM— *  project  engiwiw  for  the  Oor- 
ponl.  Dart.  Lacroase.  and  redstone 
mlariln  ordnance  mission  at  White 
Sands  IfiasOe  Range.  In  1959.  having 
left  active  duty,  1st  lieutenant 
Mfliwm  was  mtiinoted  to  cu>taln  and 
became  research  and  development  co- 
(mUnalor.  office,  chief  of  ordnance.  By 
1979  this  dedicated  man  has  become  a 
ooiootL  He  had  held  many  important 
poirta  indudlng  being  chief  of  staff, 
77th  Intentry  Dlvlsiim.  and  project  of- 
ficer, Darcom  Readlnea  Study.  Since 
1981,  as  a  reservist.  Colonel  McLean 
has  been  commander  of  the  77th  In- 
fantry DMakm  and  deputy  director. 


AM.  "BUD"  lyALESSANDRO 
HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  &  TOSRKELU 


or 
Dl  IBBHOUSS  oy 

Thvndav.  AprU  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  can  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  the  recognition  being  ex- 
tended to  AJtf.  "Bud"  D'Aleasandro  of 
Fnnklln  Lakes,  NJ,  at  a  dinner  on  his 
bdudf  on  Aprfl  26, 1985.  ^Ilie  dinner  Is 
being  held  to  odebrate  two  mlVgtflneg 
in  Mr.  D'Alessandro's  life:  the  promo- 
tion to  executive  vice  president  of  Al- 
exander 4k  Alexander.  Inc.  and  to 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Human 
Resource  Management  Oroup,  as  well 
as  the  occasion  of  his  55th  Mriiiday  00 
Aprfl  28. 1985. 

Bud  D'Alessandro  has  had  a  remark- 
able career  whidi  has  led  to  his 
present  promotion.  He  has  most  re- 
cently served  as  senior  vice  president, 
eastern  division  manager,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Alexander  8e  Alexander,  Inc.  Prior  to 
J<rfnlng  Alexander  ft  Alexander,  he 
was  president  of  A.M.  D'Alessandro  ft 
Co.,  Inc. 

His  experience  In  the  compensation 
and  benefits  consulting  Oel&^mBM 
almost  30  years.  He  has  been  anB  is  a 
member  of  various  committees  In  the 
field  inflH^fag  a  Special  Task  Force 
for  the  Presidential  Cranmlssion  on 
Pension  Policy. 

His  education  includes  a  masters 
degree  In  businea  administration,  law 
school,  and  completUm  of  all  course 
work  toward  a  doctorate  in  Industrial 
relations. 

In  addltian  to  his  fine  businea 
career.  Mr.  D'Alessandro  has  devoted 
his  tirelea  efforts  to  numerous 
church,  school,  community,  and  politi- 
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C$1  acClvttles.  Be  to  currently  ehainnan 
of  the  board  at  truiteee  of  Bergen 
Oommunlty  CtSktge  In  Htm  Jener.  a 
member  of  tlie  advtoory  council  of  St 
Jobn's  Untfcntty  In  New  York,  and 
■ervee  on  the  board  of  direeton  of  a 
local  bank. 

A  dedicated  f amfly  man.  Bud  and  hto 
wife,  Roaemarte.  wUl  be  oelebratlnc 
their  Mth  weddinc  annhrenMry  on 
ApKfl  M.  IMS.  They  have  five  ehll- 
drien.  atqthen.  I%nl.  Oreflory.  Karen, 
and  mrhael,  The  entire  famfly  proud- 
ly ihares  in  the  honor  beinv  bertowed 
upon  him. 

Bud  lyAlemndro  haa  been  de- 
scribed aa  a  rare  Individual  vho.  no 
matter  how  buay  he  la.  alwaya  aeema 
to  have  time  to  hdp  fHendi  and 
■trangen  aUke.  Be  has  truly  earned 
the  tribute  being  paid  to  him.« 


JAMBB  MCSRATBR  SELLERS 


H0N.1IESDLT0N 


n 


TUmnitm,  4prit  It,  IMS 


•  Mr.  8KZLT0N.  lir.  apmkia,  on 
May  4  In  my  home  town  of  Lexington. 
MO.  at  Wentworth  MlUtary  Academy, 
there  win  be  a  Mth  birthday  otf^va- 
tioo  for  OoL  J JL  Stikis,  and  I  take 
thta  opportoidty  to  inform  my  col- 
Beaguea  of  thto  truly  outstanding  Mia- 
aoorlan  and  American. 

Tamra  MdBnyer  Sdlen  waa  bom 
June  M.  IMS  on  the  campus  of  Went- 
woith  In  Lexingtan.  After  graduating 
h|^  adMOl  from  Wentworth  in  1912. 
Odonel  BtSkn  attended  the  Uhlversi- 
tr  of  Chicago,  receiving  hto  bachelor 
of  arts  degree— Phi  Beta  Kappa— in 
1»1T. 

Oommisslooed  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  n.a  Marine  Ooips  In  1917.  he 
served  as  a  norapany  commander  with 
the  6th  Marlnea.  American  Bzpedl- 
tlonary  Foite  In  Ptanoe.  Colonel  Sell- 
en  valor  decoraticna  include  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross.  Navy  Cross. 
Silver  Star.  Puiple  Heart,  and  the 
Fkeneh  Crolx-de'Ouerre.  Alter  being 
rdeaaed  fNm  active  duty  in  IMl. 
Ccdonel  Sdlers  remained  in  the  USMC 
Reserve  untfl  he  retired  in  1946. 

Ftom  1922  untfl  today  he  has  occu- 
pied various  academic  and  leadership 
positions  at  WentwtHth:  Commandant 
1922-28.  executive  otflow  1928-63.  su- 
perintendent 19SS-M.  and  president  of 
the  academy  18M  through  the 
present.  Throughout  thto  entire  time, 
he  has  guided  and  inqjtred  thousands 
of  graduates  to  successful  military  and 
dvlUan  careers.  Addltlaoally,  Colonel 
Sellers  to  continuing  to  teach  a  class  in 
Latin  each  day. 

Colonel  Selleri  married  the  former 
Rebekah  Evans,  of  Independence.  MO, 
in  M24.  The  couple  has  three  children: 
St^hen  W..  James  McBrajrer  Jr.,  and 
Fted  Evans.  Akmg  with  hto  many  ac- 
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tMUes  assodsted  with  Wentworth. 
Colonel  SellerB  to  also  a  past  president 
of  the  Association  of  Mflltary  Colleges 
and  Schools,  post  grand  master  of  the 
Grand  Masonic  Lodge  of  Missouri, 
past  grand  commander  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  Missouri,  and  an  elder 
of  the  Presbjrterlan  Church  In  Lexing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues. 
James  McBrayer  Sellers  to  a  true 
American  hero  in  every  soise  of  the 
word.  It  to  a  privilege  for  me  to  take 
thto  time  to  honor  these  many  aehiev- 
menta.  It  to  with  even  greater  pride, 
however,  that  I  may  caU  thto  great 
man  my  friend.9 


April  18. 1985 


ALEXANDRIA'S  ODT8TANDINO 
DISABILITY  PROGRAM 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 


'ATIVXa 


III  THB  Mouas  or 

Thundaw.  April  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  thto  Cham- 
ber to  an  honor  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  dty  of  Alexandria, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  represent. 
Today,  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
James  Brady  announced  that  Alexan- 
dria to  one  of  12  communities  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  a  dtation  for 
outstanding  programs  benefitting  the 
dtoabled. 

The  $1,(M0  award  was  presented  to 
the  Alexandria  Commission  on  Dis- 
abled Persons  by  Brady,  chairman  of 
the  nationwide  competition  qionsored 
by  the  National  Organisation  on  Dis- 
ability and  by  the  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp. 

The  commission  works  with  the  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  National  Organtoation 
on  Disability  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
the  66  million  Americans  with  physi- 
cal or  mental  disabUltles. 

Alexandria  has  been  dted  for  its  de- 
vek^Moent  of  a  spedallaed  public 
transportaticm  service  for  people  who. 
because  of  their  dtoabtllties,  cannot 
use  regular  buses. 

In  Alexandria,  thanks  to  thto  innova- 
tive program  funded  mostly  by  the 
dtys  general  fund.  tJiTioahs  and 
wheel-chair  srnasslble  vans  now  serve 
handicapped  people.  The  fare  paid  by 
the  dtoabled  to  61  a  ride,  with  the  bal- 
ance being  paid  by  the  d^.  The  dty 
pays  full  taxi  meter  fare  and  $16  per 
van  ilde,  less  the  61. 

Alexandria  has  contracted  with  a 
private  taxi  company,  which  has 
placed  two  medal  wheel-chair  accessi- 
ble vans  into  service. 

During  the  6  full  months  thto  pro- 
gram has  been  In  existence,  more  than 
I.IM  disabled  people  have  made  use  of 
the  servloe.  and  rldershlp  to  increasing 
each  month  as  more  and  more  people 
are  heonmlng  aware  of  the  program. 
When  it  started  in  November,  only  16 


rlden  used  the  service.  In  December, 
the  ridership  dimbed  to  124.  m  Janu- 
ary it  neariy  doubled  to  262  and  in 
Ptobruary  614  people  used  the  service. 
Last  month,  the  number  climbed  to 
426. 

Thto  Indeed  to  an  example  of  a 
caring  solution  to  a  problem.  I  com- 
mend the  dty  of  Alexandria.* 


KJL  Ml:  CLEANING  UP  THE 
CHICKEN  COOP 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


Dl  THX  BOOSB  Of  1 

Thundav.  April  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
an  original  oosponsor  of  our  colleague 
LTm  MAKmi's  bill  to  bring  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Judldaiy  under  title 
vn  of  the  1964  CIvfl  Ritfito  Act.  and  I 
want  to  take  a  minute  to  explain  why. 
About  one-fourth  of  our  colleagues 
have  voluntarily  pledged  not  to  dis- 
criminate in  employment  hy  signtaig 
the  House  Pair  Employment  PmMem 
Agreement.  I  think  that's  a  worttiy 
thing  to  do.  and  rm  0mA  to  be  among 
their  number.  But  how  weU  doea  thto 
pledge  address  the  issue  of  fair  em- 
ployment praeUoes  In  the  Housq?  Only 
those  who  choose  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment are  bound  by  It.  Only  employees 
who  muk  for  someone  who's  signed 
that  agreement  can  onmplain  to  the 
House  Fsir  Employment  Praetioes 
Committee.  And  all  they  have  to  a 
grievance  procedure,  no  right  to  oom- 
pensatioD  if  discrimination  has  oc- 
curred. Employees  also  have  no  lege) 
rights  tmder  the  House  Rules  which 
say  staff  should  be  hired  and  paid  in  a 

Rules  and  voluntary  agreemmts  are 
not  enough.  There's  a  hotter  syston 
which  Congress  Invented  years  ago: 
The  law.  Only  an  enforceable  law  pro- 
vides a  substantial  bar  to  discrimina' 
tion  in  the  present  and  the  future^Of 
course.  Congress  recognised  thto  fact 
when  it  passed  a  series  of  laws  prohib- 
iting other  employers  from  discrimi- 
nating. But  we  exduded  ourselves 
frcun  those  laws,  and  reserved  the 
right  to  discriminate  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Thto  injustice  should  be  rectified 
now.  I  believe  Lthii  MAsmi's  bUl  pro- 
vides the  best  means  to  do  so.  It  to  a 
car^uUy  designed  proposal  which  ao- 
ntmm^MfatfT  the  special  situation  of 
Craigress  as  an  employer.  I  recom- 
mend HR.  Ml  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  urge  its  support.* 


April  18, 1985 


STATES 
ICA    BY 
FLAG 


IBLAID 


RAHSING 


HONORS 

MEMORIAL 


HON.  GUT  V.  MOLINARI 

OrSBWTOIK 
ni  THX  HOUSX  or  SXPBXSXiraATIVB 

ThundaH  Ajnil  18. 1985 


•  Mr.  MOUNARL  Mr.  Speakw.  on 
Saturday,  May  2>,  1968,  a  huge  Ameri- 
can flag— M  f eeti  in  length  and  M  feet 
In  height— wUl  b^  raised  over  the  com- 
munity of  Staten  Island,  NY.  Ihto  flag 
wlU  be  dedicated  at  a  medal  ceremony 
at  the  Staten  islfnd  Mall  oathat  day. 
Thto  flag  to  the  atiduct  of  an  effort  1^ 
the  community  to  demonstrate  its  pa- 
triotism and  to  honor  the  many  Amer- 
icans who  came  ^  thto  country  fktim 


dedicated  their 
of  the  United 


other  lands  and  who 
lives  to  the  servloe 
States. 

The  dream  for  the  flag  was  bnn 
when  several  Staten  Island  veterans 
dedded  that  thgr  wanted  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  oounvy,  our  veterans,  and 
to  the  many  mMlions  of  people  who 
came  to  our  shores  to  make  America 
great  Their  Ideii  was  to  raise  a  huge 
American  flag  iii  the  center  court  of 
Staten  Island  1^  It  was  their  dedte 
to  fly  the  flag  from  thto  cent«  loca- 
tion <m  Statoi  Island  so  that  it  would 
be  seen  by  numy!  thousands  of  Island- 
ers every  day. 

After  the  initial  idea  was  bom,  the 
Staten  Island  Memorial  Flag  Commit- 
tee was  formed  to  bring  thto  dream  to 
reality.  With  Rei.  Victor  Pamella.  Jr.. 
as  the  committed  chairman,  the  a»n- 
mittee  set  about  Praising  the  necesssry 
funds  for  the  project  The  community 
has  responded  w)th  generodty  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  dobations-  that  came  in 
from  dvlc  organisation,  community 
groups,  local  merchants,  and  private 
dtisens. 

Mr.  Chairman,,  on  May  26,  19U,  a 
dream  of  the  Staien  Island  conmuolty 
win  be  realised  with  the  raising  of  thto 
very  special  flag.  It  to  my  privilege 
today  to  share  the  pride  of  my  com- 
munity with  m|r  colleagues  in  the 
House.* 


PERSONAL  [EXPLANATION 


OPtLUMOU 
Df  THX  HOUSS  <)P 


Thunday.Apra  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  OROTBESiO.  BCr.  SiMaker.  I 
was  not  present  knd  voting  yesterday 
when  the  House  considered  HJt.  1210, 
the  National  Sdfenoe  Foundation  au- 
thorisation for  fiscal  years  19M  and 
1M7.  Had  I  been  bresent,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  the  so-cslled  Walker 
amendment,  as  iamended.  to 
spending  at  flscalyear  1986  levels.* 
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GRADUATED  CORPORATE  TAX 
RATE  SYSTEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


nriHXHOusior 


'ATTVB 


Thuradav.  April  18. 1985 

*  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  retention 
of  the  graduated  corporate  tax  rate 
system  to  essential  to  the  continued  vi- 
ability of  the  small  business  communi- 
ty snd  the  Nation's  economy. 

last  November,  then-Secretary  of 
Treasury  Regan  released  the  Depart- 
ment's Report  on  Fundamental  Tax 
Simplification  and  Reform.  Ihto 
report  iriilch  proposed  a  mudi  needed 
broad-based  income  tax  with  lower 
marginal  tax  rates  for  individuato  and 
covporations  and  which  simplifies  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  well  as 
other  proposato  introduced  thto  Cm- 
gress.  are  oomprehendve  efforts  which 
should  be  examined  dosely.  Tax 
refonn  and  simplification  efforts  are, 
vitally  needed  because  of  the  complex- 
ities and  inequities  presently  inherent 
in  the  U.S.  Tax  Code. 

However.  whUe  the  Tressury  propos- 
al and  several  other  pending  biUs 
would  assist  many  buslnesBes,  these 
propossls  would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  Nation's  smaller  amipa- 
nies,  beoause  they  call  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  graduated  corporate  tax 
rates. 

For  the  Natkm's  small  businesses, 
the  rtimlnatiim  of  the  graduated  cor- 
porate tax  rates  would  dramatically  in- 
crease their  effective  tax  rates  and 
reduce  essential  capital  available  for 
continued  operation  and  growth.  In 
general,  small  businesses  with  less 
thsn  61M,0M  of  taxable  income  would 
fkoe  substantial  increases  in  tax  liabil- 
ity with'  the  elimination  of  the  grad- 
uated corporate  tax  tates. 

The  following  chart  compares  the 
changes  in  corporate  tax  liability 
under  the  Treasury  Department  pro- 
posal with  current  tax  law. 
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For  a  small  firm  with  taxable 
inoMne  of  6M,(KH)  or  less,  repealing 
the  graduated  corporated  tax  rates 
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would  result  in  at  least  a  100-pereent 
increase  in  taxes.  Significant  but  less 
severe  tax  increases  would  result  when 
a  firm's  taxaUe  income  ranges  from 
6M.0M  to  61M.0M. 

FOr  Uie  reasons  when  I  introduced 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Simplification 
Act.  HH.  1040.  which  to  a  modification 
of  the  Depitftment  of  Treasury  tax 
refonn  ivaposal,  I  induded  a  progres- 
dve  tax  rate  f<»-  smaD  businesses.  Thto 
rate  will  be  equal  to  18  percent  for  the 
first  6M.0M  of  taxable  income.  28  per- 
cent of  taxable  Income  between 
6M.0M  and  61M.0M.  and  66  pereent 
thereafter.  The  value  of  the  reduced 
rates,  dedgned  to  provide  relief  for 
sman  businesses,  would  be  phased  out 
between  61M.0M  and  62M.0M.  Thto 
would  leave  smsll  businesses  in  essen- 
tially the  same  dtuatlon  that  they  cur- 
rently enjoy. 

Small  businesses  account  for  about 
40  percent  of  the  gross  "fitiimsl  prod- 
uct snd  two-thirds  of  all  new  employ- 
ment. Thto  entrepreneurial  mirit 
needs  to  be  encouraged,  not  stifled  by 
Federal  tax  polides  which  run  counter 
to  the  interests  of  the  Nation's  small 
business.  If  the  graduated  tax  to  re- 
pealed, thereby  forcing  many  smaU 
businesses  to  pay  higher  taxes,  it  wiU 
have  a  serious  detrimental  effect,  not 
only  on  the  small  business,  but  also  on 
the  economic  growth  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

Congressmen  Cammou.  Camfbhx  and 
PABBXif  MzTCHXu.  have  Joined  me  as 
original  coqxmson  of  thto  concurrent 
resolution.  It  to  our  understanding 
that  the  Senate  will  be  introducing  a 
similar  resolution  today. 

I  strongly  urge  sll  my  colleagues  to 
Join  us  in  thto  important  effort  to 
assist  the  Nation's  small  business.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO-  THE  SOUTH 
JERSEY  CHINESE  COMMUNITY 
CENTER  YOUTH  COUNCIL 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 


ormw; 

nr  TBI  HOUSX  or  axprasxrEATivas 
Thundaw.  April  18. 1985 

*  Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  G^ieaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  thto  on>ortunity  to  recog- 
nise and  hixpor  the  South  Jersey  Chi- 
nese Community  Center  Youth  Coun- 
cfl  of  Ddran.  NJ.  The  South  Jersey 
Chinese  Community  Center  Youth 
Coundl  serves  to  hdp  its  members  de- 
vdop  and  strengthen  leadership  abili- 
ties, cultural  and  educational  aware- 
ness, service  to  the  community,  and 
fellowship  among  the  62  members. 

Thto  outstanding  organisation  was 
established  on  March  28.  IMl.  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allm  Chan.  iii.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Um.  and  Mrs.  Joyce  Kuo. 
Each  of  these  individuato  has  worked 
extremely  hard  to  properly  implement 
the  goato  of  their  organizaticm. 
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Mr.  ^leaker,  the  South  Jeney  Chi- 
ncM  Oommimltjr  Center  Touth  Coun- 
cfl  haa  been  aettve  in  the  conununlty 
itnoe  tU  ineeption  In  IMl.  A  noteiri>le 
•wmpto  of  this  Involvement  li  a  hlato- 
ry  pn^ect,  perfonned  tor  the  South 
Jeraey  rhtnear  Ooamnntty  Center 
Touth  Council,  which  eraminfxl  the 
Uf eatylea  of  the  firat  Chineae  reaidenU 
of  the  Delran.  NJ  area.  Mra.  Shiriey 
Chan  waa  awarded  a  $S00  grant  frcMn 
the  State  of  New  Jerwy  to  initiate  this 
project,  and  utHiaed  the  information 
they  tmoovered  as  a  historical  f ounda- 
tion  for  thia  prganimtion 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  South 
Jeney  Chinese  Community  Center 
Touth  Council  in  my  district,  and  am 
extremely  pleased  to  acknowledge 
their  oaatributlons  to  the  cultural 
growth  of  southern  New  Jersey.* 


FIFTT  TSARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 


m 


BOOS*  or  ] 


Thmndav.  April  It.  IMS 


•  lis.  OAKAR.  Mr.  %)eaker.  Sunday. 
April  21.  1MB.  marks  the  anniversary 
of  SO  years  of  aervloe  to  Greater  Cleve- 
land by  Sister  Mary  Theda  Mathews. 
OBO.  and  nine  other  Ursuline  Sisters 
of  Cleveland.  OH. 

Seldam  do  these  sisters  receive  the 
reeognttlon  they  dimiTi  for  their  spe- 
cial and  unrelentlnc  dedication  to  the 
educatkm  and  development  of  the  stu- 
dents and  *■■»"«—  they  sorve.  We  who 
have  ezperteneed  first  hand  the  devot- 
ed care  and  passkm  for  excellence  of 
Ursuline  education  know  the  grtat  gift 
that- they  have  given  to  our  sodety 
sinoe  the  eartiest  days  of  the  fttrntier 
settlements  on  this  continent. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  JubOee  we 
honor  Sister  Mary  Theda  for  her  60 
years  of  service  in  11  dementary 
schoola— among  them.  St.  Charles. 
Christ  the  King,  St  WHUam.  and  St. 
Ftanda  de  Salea.  where  she  is  teaching 
at  ivesent— and  two  high  schools. 
Beaumcmt  Schoola  for  Oirls  and  Lake 
Catholic  High  SehooL  I  congratulate 
Sister  Mary  Theda  on  this  ooeasioa 
as  well  as  her  nine  other  Ursuline  com- 
P^tnifttM  who  odlectively  represent  500 
yean  of  dedication  and  service  to  the 
people  of  Greater  Cleveland:  Sr. 
AngeU  Merid.  Sr.  Marie  O'Heam.  Sr. 
Ugourt  Sr.  Anne  Marie  Kocab,  Sr. 
Jane  Franoea.  Sr.  n«nces  Patrick.  Sr. 
Mary  Vincent,  Sr.  Mary  Jude.  and  Sr. 
M.  Seholastica.* 
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A  nUBUTB  TO  JOSEPH  (SOCKS) 
HOLDEN 


HON.  GUS  YA1R0N 


ATivn 


or  nmiTLTAinA 
Of  THB  BOVSS  or  tXtBEMm 

Thunday,  April  li.  19S5 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  on  May 
4. 1985.  the  St.  Clair  Uons  Club  wOl  be 
holding  a  tcetlmimial  awards  dinner  in 
honor  of  Joseph  "Socks"  Holden. 

Joseph  Holden.  a  former  catcher  for 
the  PhUlles.  is  presently  a  major 
league  scout.  Baseball  and  those  who 
play  it  and  work  for  it  hold  a  qMdal 
place  in  the  hearts  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  in- 
dividuals like  Joe  Holden.  who  partid- 
pate  in  the  9ort  throughout  their 
lives.  We  owe  Joe  Holdm  another  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  yean  of  public 
BCTviee  and  commitment  to  his  com- 
munity. He  was  Schuylkill  County 
commissioner  and  throughout  his  life 
has  played  a  major  part  In  his  commu- 
nity. He  is  well  known  throughout  the 
eounty.  and  well  respected  for  his  out- 
standing contributions.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  salut- 
ing his  life's  work  and  in  wiahing  him 
continued  future  sucoeas.  I  am  indeed 
grateful  that  I  had  this  opportunity  to 
bring  scmie  of  Joseph  HcMen's  accom- 
plishments to  your  attention.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PI  KAPPA  ALPHA 
FRATERNITT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONIE 


'ATXVB 


ormwM'HUMHi 
n  TBS  Hovsi  or  aanuan 
Thuradav.  April  li,  1885 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognise  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  a  group 
of  my  coostitutents,  the  brothen  of 
the  PI  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  Theto 
Mu  Chapter,  located  at  the  University 
of  Maasaehuaetta— Amherst  These 
dedicated  young  men  will  be  ^ooaor- 
Ing  their  sixth  annual  a4'hour  dance 
marathon  to  benefit  the  Multiple  Sde- 
rosis  Sodety  on  April  19  and  ao,  1985. 
Over  the  past  6  years,  theae  young 
men  have  raiaed  over  $60,000  through 
these  marathona.  Their  continued  ef- 
forts <m  behalf  of  thoae  who  are  less 
fmtunate  are  certainly  commendable. 
Through  their  dedication  many  young 
adults  might  not  have  to  suffer  the 
«M— Kifaiy  effects  of  this  crippling  dia- 


Their  continued  enthusiasm  and  de- 
termination to  fight  thia  battle  against 
multiple  sclerosis,  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing credit  to  their  organisation,  and 
certataily  is  a  benefit  to  thoae  of  us  in 
Maasaehuaetta  who  are  ccanmitted  to 
worii  for  a  cure  to  this  disease. 

Am  the  first  recipient  of  the  "Con- 
gressman of  the  Tear  Award."  from 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Sode- 
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ty,  I  know  first  hand  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  time,  energy,  and  hard 
work  Uiese  young  men  devote  them- 
selves to  year  after  year.  Their  dona- 
tions  are  the  life-blood  of  multiple 
sclerosis  research  and  treatment 
throu^iout  Massachusetts. 

Multiide  sderods  is  one  of  the  major 
M^^KHwiy  <nn>Mfif  of  young  adulta,  and 
is  extremely  prevalent  here  in  Massa- 
chusette  with  an  estimated  6,000  fami- 
lies living  with  the  Olness.  The  funds 
raised  by  the  brothen  of  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  and  other  organisaUoos.  fi- 
nance efforts  to  find  a  cause  end  cure 
for  multiple  sderosis  through  the  na- 
tl<mal  society's  programs. 

I  congratulate  and  encourage  the 
young  men  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  on 
their  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of 
multiple  sderods.  and  wish  them  the 
best  of  luck  in  attempting  to  reach 
their  goal  of  $30,000  with  over  40  cou- 
ples ««»i'w»twy  In  the  marathon,  for  a 
truly  deaervlng  cause.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SAFER 
FOUNDATION  OF  CHICAGO 


HON.  DAN  ROSIENKOWSia 


'ATTVXS 


ornxaion 

Of  THE  BOVSS  or 

Thunday.  April  18. 198S 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Safer 
Foundation  of  Chicago,  and  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeaguea  the 
outstanding  work  this  organisation 
has  done  in  serving  nearly  50.000  of- 
fenden  over  the  last  15  years. 

The  Safer  Foundation,  by  providing 
comprehensive  education  and  oounsd- 
Ing  to  former  offenders,  off  en  them  a 
"road  back"  to  sodety.  With  offloea  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  Foundation 
serves  approximately  6.000  men  and 
women  each  year,  offering  Job  place- 
ment, literacy  training,  employment, 
and  substance  abuae  counseling. 

Last  year,  the  foundation  assisted 
over  a.400  in  fiiullng  employment  and 
several  hundred  in  obtaining  GED's  or 
In  returning  to  school.  Nearly  all  of 
those  served  were  young  black  men 
with  Incomes  bdow  the  poverty  level; 
over  half  had  not  graduated  frmn  high 
school  and  an  overwhelming  majority 
had  been  arrested  more  than  twice. 
Without  the  practical  assistance  of- 
fered by  the  Safer  Foundation,  the 
social  and  econmnlc  obstades  facing 
theae  former  of  f  enden  upon  their  re- 
lease from  prison  would  be  aO  but  in- 
surmountable. 

By  developing  a  creative  partnership 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
the  foundation  has  developed  effective 
methods  of  involving  the  community 
in  the  rehabilitation  effort,  while 
striving  to  make  our  dty  a  safer  place 
toUve. 

Today.  April  18.  marks  15  yean  that 
the  Safer  Foundation  has  served  nil- 
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nois.  and  it  is  wl  h  gratitude  and  ptlde 
that  I  comment  Safer's  outstanding 
work  in  our  i 
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PUBLIC  CHARITT  TAX  PBNALTT 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1985 


THE  NB8  A 
A  CASE 
RAD 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 


ORIZATION.  BILL: 
T  FOR  FIUBZINO 


MARLYNI 

or  nnnHB 


LLOYD 


'ATIVBS 


HON. 

m  TBI  HOUSE  6r 

ThurtdaiHf  AprU  18. 1885 

•  Mrs.  LLOTD.I  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unable  to  be  present  and  vote  on  the 
bill.  HJl.  1617.  because  of  health  rea- 
sons. If  I  had  be<n  on  the  Hoive  floor. 
I  would  have  given  the  f ollowtaig  state- 
ment In  opposition  to  tht  Walker 
amendment  to  reduce  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Authorlaatiim: 

Mr.  Chalnnsn.  tne  Sdeooe  and  Tecfaixdo- 
gy  Conunittee  porttion  on  this  bOl  ttutrngta 
tbe  oommlttee  substitute  la  flacdly  and  pro- 
mmmmtlcally  iwiioiiilhlf.  Tbe  HOom  has 
expresMd  its  wiU  Id  freeae  R*D  spcBdliic. 
M  we  have  seen  b^  the  votes  on  beth  the 
NASA  MU  and  tb4  laendment  oCfersd  by 
Mr.  Piiqua  to  the  ifSP  bOL  If  we  aeeept  the 
Walker  amendmoil  on  the  MBS  bill,  we  wfll 
be  telUnc  the  AmeAcan  people  that  there  ia 
no  tofle  or  aound  Ibaaia  to  the  BOuae  ap- 
proach to  euta  In  Jdomeatlc  apwtillin.  Tlie 
floor  raUooale  for  Kedudng  the  IfASA  and 
NSF  bma  waa  ttiali  the  Prestdenffe  reqoeat 
waa  too  hich  because  it  exceeded  v4iat  were 
healthy  appcoprlat|ona  levda  for  flacal  year 
1S85.  At  the  aame  time,  aa  In  the  caae  of 
N8P.  the  Hoose  agrieed  that  tlie  Seienoe  and 


Technoloay  Cooun^tee  proaram  mmmmen- 
datlona  ahould  pnMde  poUey  direetlan  to 
the  Foundation  at  ate  lowertediet  leveL 

Now  we  are  oonffonted  with  a  very  diffi- 
cult aituatlon  in  th^  the  NB8  bmia  at  the 
flacal  year  198S  lerd  and  $4  million  over  the 
flacal  year  1906  i^ueat  Tet  thoae  irtio 
would  appeal  to  a  fflacal  lynch  mob"  men- 
taUty  are  now  aayins  that  flacal  year  1966  ia 
the  lower  number  so  let'a  take  that  leveL 
Thia  lant  rattonal.  It  doeant  make  for  good 
RAD  policy,  and  the  Ooeunittee 
(Vpoae  It  If  there  is  golnc  to  be  any 
ent  direction  (Man  thia  body  on 
acroai  the  RAD  sgendea.  Tlie  BOoae  haa 
aaved  947S  mOlion  $r«B  the  flacal  year  1966 
request  on  the  NA^A  and  NSF  bfDa  but  the 
relatively  anaU  amount  tatralvad  here  ($S.S 
mUUon)  maaka  a  itoajor  policy  laaue.  Tlila 
body  haa  atatied  iU  $oml  oftnutT  leveU  on 
theae  doBatetlc  proSnuna  and  I  hope  there 
wOl  be  an  ezceptk*  for  defense  to  at  leaat 
accommodate  Inflation.  I  aupport  the  oom- 
mlttee aubaUtute  oQ  thia  NB8  bOl  becauae  it 
la  beliavlnc  In  the  teat  aenae  of  an  autboria- 
Inc  conunittee.  while  the  aupportera  at  the 
Walker  amendment  would  have  ua  praetioe 
fiscal  anarchy.  I  uifw  adoption  of  the  SAT 
Committee  aubatitiae  aa  evidence  tliat  the 
Houae  ia  approacfilng  the  defielt  with 
reaaon  and  good  aeipe.« 


nr  1HK  Bbusc  or  uraisKirrATrvcs 

Thurwday.  AprU  18. 1885 

•  Mr.  eCtaJMER.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bUl  that  win  Insure 
that  volunteer  trustees,  directors,  snd 
offlo^n  of  public  charities  shall  not  be 
pendliiwid  under  the  tax  laws.  Current- 
ly, section  6072  insures  that  a  business 
pays  all  Federal  income,  PICA  and 
FUTA  taxea  required  to  be  withhdd 
from  its  emi^yeea.  For  most  business- 
es the  IRS  regulatiwis  make  the  chair- 
man. prealdent...trea8ura',  or  other  of- 
floen  the  persons  respondble  for  any 
willful  nonpayment  of  taxes. 

Tbe  IRS,  however,  is  ^jplylng  the 
same  penalties  for  nonprofit  organtea- 
tlons.  nils  Is  wrong  since  it  means 
that  offloen  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tlona,  sueh  as  hospitala,  aehools.  and 
various  community  self-help  organiza- 
tions, are  penalised  for  the  noiqiay- 
ment  of  taxea.  The  poudty  is  levied 
against  these  trustees  demite  the  fact 
that  they  are  serving  the  charity  on  a 
purely  volunteer  basis  and  ft«quently 
have  no  knoi^edge  of  the  spending 
and  management  decisions  of  the 
charity's  fuU  time.  paid,  professional 
staff. 

lUs  UU  exempts  any  person  that 
serves  as  a  trustee,  director,  or  officer 
of  a  nonprofit  orgwiisatiim  on  a  volun- 
teer and  part-time  basis  without  com- 
pensation from  the  penalties  that  are 
levied  against  business  executives  who 
are  responsible  for  any  willful  nmipay- 
ment  of  taxea. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
bUl  as  the  only  way  to  see  that  com- 
munity minded  individuals  are  not  pe- 
nallaed  for  volunteering  their  time  and 
energy  to  nonprofit  organizations.* 


must      BILL  KIZER-BOl.  HEALTH— 1985 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

ormaaASKA 

Of  TBI  Bovaa  or  ■xntESEirrATivas 

thimaav.  AprU  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  annually, 
the  Combined  Health  Agendes  Drive- 
known  as  CHAD— of  Omaha.  NE. 
howKs  an  individual  of  outstanding 
achievement  as  Health  Citizen  of  the 
Tear. 

This  year's  recipient  is  William 
Kiaer.  founder  of  the  Wellness  Council 
of  the  Midlands  which  promotes 
health  programs  in  businesses  in  the 
Omaha  region. 

Since  its  foimding  4  yean  ago.  the 
Wellneas  Coundl  has  expanded  to  100 
monber  cmnpanies  with  a  total  of 
75.000  employees.  Recently.  BCr.  Kizer 
has  met  with  business  leaden  in  sever- 
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al  dties  to  promote  programs  on 
health  in  the  workplace. 

In  addition  to  his  efforts  with  the 
Wellness  Council.  Mr.  Kizer  is  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Central  States  of  Omaha  Co.  He  is 
also  director  of  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America  and  chairman 
of  its  health  education  subcommittee. 

His  unlimited  enthusiasm  and  ener- 
gies also  extend  to  his  positioas.as  di- 
rector of  the  Crdghton-Nebraska  Uni- 
versity Health  Foundation  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Hoqjltal  and  Health 
Affaln  Cmnmlttee  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, and  as  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  of  Omaha,  linillam 
Kizer  is  a  gentleman  mtoo  has  earned 
the  respect  of  our  community  for  his 
expertise  in  the  health  field  and  for 
his  selfless  dedication  to  others.  His 
selection  as  Health  Citizen  of  the  Tear 
is  a  prestigious  and  well-eamed  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  work.* 


COBOIENDINO  CALIFORNIA  UNI- 
VERSTTT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
MON  VALLET  RENAISSANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  rasaa  i  lvahu 
nr  TBX  BOUSB  or  i 


Thuraday.  AprU  18. 1885 

•  Mr.  MURPHT.  Mr.  G^teaker.  I  Join 
with  my  western  Pennsylvania  om- 
gressional  colleagues  to  recognize,  en- 
dorse and  support  the  initiatives  of 
the  Mon  Valley  Renaissance  Program 
devdoped  by  California  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

As  an  integral  part  of  my  22d  Con- 
gresd<Hial  District,  Calif omia  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  has  sought  to  ac- 
complish econfflnic  revitalization  by 
broadening  the  economic  base  of  the 
Monongahela  River  Valley  tiirough  di- 
versification of  buslneases. 

The  Mon  Valley  RensJasanoe  Pro- 
gram provides  direct  services  to  small 
businesses  in  the  areas  of  procurement 
and  entrepreneurial  assistance,  i^ille 
receiving  full  cooperation  from  other 
county  and  govenunental  agendes.  It 
is  through  these  type  of  programs  and 
cooperative  efforts  that  we  hope  to  re- 
store economic  vitality  to  the  Monon- 
gahela Valley. 

Traditionally,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict has  .been  almost  exdusivdy  de- 
pendent upfm  the  coal  and  sted  indus- 
tries. I  commend  the  woric  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  area  of  econtmic  rede- 
vdopment  of  the  Monongahela 
VaUey.« 
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RXADINO  CORPS  OP  THS  8ALVA- 
TION  ARMY  CCLCBRATE8  100 
TKARB  OF  SBRVICS 


HOIiGUSYAnON 


rATms 

2%«rMteK  Apra  It.  iM5 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  apeaker.  on  May 
4.  tl>e  nwillng  Con»  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  will  be  eeletoattnc  100  yean  of 
■ervloe  to  Readtnc  and  Berks  County, 
PA.  A  comniunltywMe  oelebvatiao  wUl 
take  place  oo  Simday  aftemooD.  It  !• 
indeed  my  prtvflece  to  brine  thto  ooea- 
iiop  to  tbe  attentioo  of  my  collea«uee 
and  to  aA  them  to  Join  me  in  oon- 
gratulatlnc  Mai.  and  Mr*.  Robert  A. 
Baker,  commanding  offloen.  and  all 
the  membeia  of  the  Reading  Corps  (m 
thfir  rrntftmial 

For  100  yeara  the  name  Salvatim 
Army  in  Reading  and  Berki  County 
has  been  aynonymoue  with  hard  work: 
m»ta1taal  and  moral  legenerstinn;  and 
rellgloua  and  diaritable  works.  This 
outstanding  organimtion  has  helped 
aU  those  who  have  come  in  need.  The 
devotlao  and  strength  exhibited  by  ito 
soldien  stands  as  a  model  for  an  of  us 
to  emulate. 

It  is  partleulaily  significant  that  this 
year,  its  100th  year,  that  the  Reading 
Cotps  of  the  Sahratkm  Army  an- 
nounced an  overall  increase  in  services 
provided:  ia.T10  persons  were  served 
by  their  Christmaa  is  Sharing  Pro- 
gram in  1084.  an  inrreasf  of  S.410  over 
the  number  served  in  lOOS.  Toys  and 
dothing  were  provided  for  10.111  chil- 
dren. S.OTO  more  than  in  1983:  760  bas- 
kets and  food  orders  were  distributed, 
up  1S4:  and  1.70S  people  were  provided 
garments  and  shoes,  an  increase  of 
668. 

I  am  proud  to  take  this  moment  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  this  organiaati<m 
for  their  seiflees  devotion  to  Ood.  to 
their  oimmunity  and  for  bestowing  on 
the  world  immesureable  goodness. 
Their  goal  has  always  been  to  render 
service  to  others  and  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live: 
and  because  of  them  it  is. 

It  is  indeed  my  pleasure  to  make 
these  achievements  known  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.* 


DAVID  SMICK  ON  POPULISM 
AMD  TAX  REFORM 


m 


HON.  JM  COURTER 

ormwjBMST 
HOUSB  or  ■spaisaaxATi 
Thundav.  AvrU  IB,  lUS 


•  Mr.  COUKTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently one  of  Washington's  most 
astute  political  observers,  David 
Sttick.  wrote  an  analysis  for  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  politics  of  tax 
reform.  I  urge  my  ooUeagues  to  consid- 
er these  important  views  and  resist  the 
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arguments  against  a  growth-orlsnted 
tax  refonn  that  the  special  interest 
lobbyists  are  advancing. 
The  article  follows: 
Foroum  «■»  Tax 
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(By  Davfd  M.  amlek> 

vartaUM-UM  eotponto  or  $mm  tmti.  who 
Mc  the  pf  mt  tax  eode  as  Just  tine,  end 
tbe  popwliu.  who  rightly  •••  tax  fttfm— . 
dmplldtjr  and  lowar  lataa  «■  the  OMitral  do- 
maaUe  tame  of  the  IMO'a. 

Aa  tb*  datato  ow  tax  raf arm  rabaata  tha 
eiltMa  ara  waraiiw  that  tba  Maa  of  tax 
refocm  toward  indivlduali  and  aaalnat  cor- 
porationi    la    antl^gply    iMa    and    wfU 


Hit  and  dttlBt  vlswa  of  Pidaral  taxation. 
TlMsa  frtrrntatt  aiiolinlsls  who  today 
aawra  ona  anotlMr  that  •nax  refonn  Imt 
■oliic  anywhere"  alMNild  not  uudareatimati 
tbe  PraeMenfs  inatineta.  I  predict  be  wfll  so 
popuHat.  aa  be  baa  In  tbe  paat. 
I  racaU  a  meeting  in  early  IMO.  wben  Mr. 
tntagiaa  (or  hla  up- 
At  one  potat.  aemetinrly 
tbat  JObn  B.  OoonaUy. 
the  (onaer  Oovenior  of ' 


inevitable  cataatrophe  after  auactuMnt  Oec- 
porate  aupply  ridrn  mlatakaBly  bebeva  tbat 
indivlduala  mer^  eoaeuaae  while 
Uona  ataie  create  eeonemlp  trovth.  Por 
them,  "eapttal"  preoedee  "labor'*— tbat  la. 
capital  la  the  drtvinc  (ocee  tai  the  eeonoaay. 
wttb  tbe  rata  of  eapi|al  fotmarton  a  near^ 
perfect  barometer  of  preapartty. 

Corporate  aupply  aidan  And  Itttla  value  tai 
lower  eoniorate  or  indivldiial  tax  mtea.  par- 
tleularly  if  tbey  coom  at  tbe  expenee  of  ae- 
eeletated  depraciatlon  and  tbe  inveetment 
tax  credit,  loopbolaa  that  ara  rtaaisned  to 
enrleta  the  preeent  capital  atnieture. 

PopuUat  aopply  aidera  don't  brieve  capital 
la  unimportant.  Tbelr  pobit  la  that  wltbout 
labor,  capital  would  ceaae  to  ezlaL  They  be- 
lieve Indlvlduala  are  amentlal  tai  the  proeem 
of  economic  ezpanalon.  Ultimate,  tai  tbelr 
view,  taidtTlduala  are  tbe  economy*a  produo- 
en,  mven.  taiveaton  and  tainovattve  riak- 
taken.  aa  weU  aa  conaumen.  FopuUata 
arent  aurprlaed  tbat  tbe  Fortune  SOO  com- 
puitaa  bave  created  no  net  new  Joba  in  the 
laat  16  yeara.  Nor  tbat  abnoat  aU  new  Joba 
are  created  by  young,  miniienile 
lannrh»d  moatly  with  private  aavtog. 

For  popuJata.  economic  irowtb 
wltb  ideaa  tbat  are  commerclaliaed  tai  a  dy- 
namic proeem  that  the  ewmnmlat  Joaepta 
Sctaumpeter  daacribed  aa  tbe  "creative  de- 
atructlon  of  capital."  Tbia  la  growth  from 
tbe  bottom  up.  tai  wbleb  indlvlduala  atrike 
out  on  tbelr  own  wltb  a  good  idea,  turn  It 
into  a  auoceaaful  '*t*T  and  eventually 
topple  eatabllahed  bwalnamiia  'nna  tbe 
Xerox  prooem  drove  out  tbe  niliiie>niai>li, 
and  ao  on.  And  tbia  la  pradaaly  why  pepiUlat 
aupidy  aiden  aupport  tax  reform.  Tbetar  con- 
cern, above  all.  ia  to  lower  individual  ratea 
of  lavatlon  (wbkh  apply  to  iS  pareant  of 
buatoaaaw).  hrhidhig  the  rata  on  capital 
saina.  to  encourage  ereatlva  daatnirtlnn 

unlike  corporate  aupply  aidara,  popnllata 
would  gtva  upaome  corporate  leopbolm,  aa 
long  aa  cofporate  rat«  ware  lowered  to  pro- 
vide greatar  Incentlvaa  to  growth.  Inaoano- 
mMa*  toma.  tbay  dlattngulab  batweau  tbe 
"tnddanee"  of  *f— hmi  (thv  rata  of  ^^yMMi 
on  future  tateoma)  and  tta  burden  (the  total 
taxM  paid  by  ootperationa  in  the  praaant). 
They  would  em  Join  forom  with  nao-llbar- 
alB.  who  alao  value  tbe  taidlvldual'a  contribu- 
tion to  oeonomle  growth. 

Laat  tiflf  aaam  aU  too  abstract,  rftnalitTr 
tbe  record  for  botb  typea  of  taxation  Over 
the  peat  Ave  yeaia.  Britain.  Ireland  and 
Swadim.  wbldi  have  virtnally  eMmhiatert 
corporate  taxm  while  keeping  individual 
ratM  blgb.  bave  bad  mlaarabie  growth  ratea 
of  lam  than  1  percent  annually.  Japan,  wltb- 
Ita  high  corporate  ratm  and  rti^lvely  low 
rata  for  moat  Indlvlduala.  baa  enjoyed 
atrong  economlo  growth. 

Before  tbe  aummer  la  out.  Preaident 
Reagan  will  bave  to  ebooaa  between  popu- 


chlef  eKtni^*f 
with  aU  the  praatlge  and  fhiannlaJ 
otmt.  tbat  entaila.  Mr.  ftaagan  aald  tbat 
dlAit  bother  btaa  at  all.  "Let  btaa  have  tbe 
Fortoae  >0g."  be  aald.  "I  want  our  eaaqmlgn 
to  atand  for  Matai  Street,  not  Wall  Street.  I 
want  ua  to  atand  for  tbe  worker,  the  abop- 
tbe  entrepreneur  and  the  aomll- 


In  tbe  end.  RooaM  Reagan'a  tax  reform 
wm  uiimint  nawiwi  wttb  a  peiltieal  refer- 
endum on  fecial  taitaraala.  Who  really 
abould  eontrol  tax  polkyr  The  Oued-dad 
crowd  tai  Waabtawton  or  tbe  florabalm  f oika 
boowr  Tbia  queatlon  wffl  wUt  the 
of  both 


Tbia  ia  why  tbe  Tteaaurya  tax  plan,  de- 
apltc  ita  uaMiibirahlf  pnUeBM,  waa  a  politi- 
cal omatar  atroke.  If  tbe  plan  had  drawn  tan- 
ctaeen  from  tbe  United  Stataa 
of  nam  am  It  would  bave  been 
dead  on  arrival  in  Ooogreaa. 

It  captured  tbe  attentlan  of 
gaaoerata  who.  beeauae  of  Repub- 
tai  tbe  Hoiwe  tai  IMS.  are  vital  to 
a  aueeaaaful  coalition  in  favor  of  reform. 
Sure,  the  plan  needa  aoBie  rhangm  the 
capltal-ialna  rate  ahouM  be  lowered  and  the 
depredation  aahedule  aboqld  be 
for  Bome  form  of  "expenatng."  a  far  i 
and  fairer  method  of  enoouragins 
ment.  But  taialdan  at  tbe  Treaanry  Depart- 
ment are  predicting  tbat  tbe  Mpartlaan  coa- 
lltkxi-wboee  leaden  will  nagetlate  the 
dnal.  comptcmlee  plan  wltb  tbe  Treaaury— 
could  aweep  tbeBouae  with  more  than  SOO 
votea. 

My  only  fear  la  tbat  tbe  White  Houae 
might  play  retafl  poUtlca.  Tu  reform  in- 
volvoa  wbolemle  poUtka  mam  cnmmimlra- 
tlon.  going  over  tbe  beada  of  Ooogrem  to 
tbe  graaaraota.  Staitfe^bot.  "retafl"  deal- 
mydiw  wltb  tbe  tax-wrttlng  ooBamlttem 
would  be  aulddal.  producing  a  compromlae 
perbapa  woiae  than  tbe  preeent  ayatam.  Tax 
reform  wm  prevafl  if  average  people  know 
predaaly  tbe  natkmal  eanae  at  atake.  To  wit: 
imltaah  tbir  "rrr*  "~— — ■'«~*~- 

Oood  economim  la  sood  polltlea,  and  vloe- 
veraa.  All  tbe  Artmhilatratlwi  needa  ia  to 
bang  touch.  The  people  will  take  care  of  the 
reata 
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TTIanday.  April  18. 198S 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  "Steelhead 
Trout  Protection  Act."  which  proposes 
that  States  be  able  to  enforce  bans 
against  cmnmerdal  steelhead  fishing 
within  their  Jurisdictions.  This  legisla- 
tion is  important  because  it  would  re- 


store steelhead 
"game  flsh" 
for  theflnt 
would  correet 
atedby  the 
sion  in  1974. 
will  of  the 
Washington,  as 


to  the  status  of 
than  "oomBsrdal" 
in  over  10  ymn.  It 
I  that  were  ere- 
oourt  Bokit  ded- 
impEemcnt  tbe 
of  the  State  of 
I  by  a  BUkJoil- 
ty  vote  last  November  in  fbvor  of  Intti- 
aUve466. 

Steelhead  troi^  has  tradtUonally 
been  considered  a  game  fish.  In  1874. 
however,  the  rug  nras  pulled  out  tram 
under  the  sports  Iflshamen  when  the 
Federal  Govenuaent  initiated  a  law- 
suit wbkh  resultpd  tai  a  VB.  dMtkt 
court  ruling  thatteeaties  entered  into 
between  the  VJB.  povemment  and  var- 
ious Indian  tribesi  entitled  thoee  tribes 
to  more  than  h^  of  the  steelhead 
trout  harvest  TM  court  ruling  permit- 
ted tribal  flsheniien  to  use  gUtaieta,  a 
commercial  flihiiig  tedmlQue,  ***^  to 
sell  steelhead  ccniBierdally. 

I  have  bdlevedkor  a  long  time  that 
this  Federal  court  decision,  wbldi  was 
tai  responae  to  a  federally  taiitlated  law- 
suit, intend  to  guarantee  Indiana  their 
treaty  rIgSits,  resulted  in  other  inequi- 
ties to  ncn-Indiaii  fishenBcn.  I  object 
to  the  noo-Uidian  flshetman  of  the  Pa> 
dflc  Northwest  bHng  forced  alone  to 
shoulder  the  bufden  tor  a  Federal 
treaty  entered  in4>  in  the  name  of  aU 
American  eftlgenaf  Furthennote.  I  be- 
lieve that  by  aDoMng  tribal  fishetmen 
to  use  gUlnets.  me  Federal  court  is 
damaging  the  fufure  pro^yectg  tor  a 
healthy  stedbeal  fishery.  It  is  for 
theee  reasons  tbgt.  tai  the  97th  Oon- 
I  cosponacled  kngislatiion  that 
similar  to  thg  UU  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

Our  legislative  effort  was  not  sue- 
ceesful  in  the  97lh  Congress,  and  it 
has  dim  prospects  in  this  Congress  as 
well  as  supporters  of  Initiative  456 
have  ai  liii>wleilgi|l  However, 
I  bdieve  that  steelhea 
iaatlon  would  imptove  conservation  ef- 
forts and  be  mcv^  equitable.  I  am  re- 
introducing the  blU  today  in  regwnse 
to  the  expressed  irill  of  the  people  of 
Washington  States  who  pemwrt  the  ini- 
tiative. Senatfu*  Sum  Gonow  is  intro- 
ducing a  companito  measure  today  in 
the  other  body. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  reason  that  the  97th  Congrem 
dki  net  act  on  the  decommerpialhaitlofn 
issue  was  because  of  a  concern  that  it 
wouM  abrogate  Indian  treaties.  I  do 
not  bdieve  that  the  bill  Uiat  was  pro- 
posed then,  nor  the  Mil  I  am  taitroduc- 
ing  today,  results  tai  sudi  an  abrogap 
tion.  It  iperiflfally  provides  a  means 
for  the  UA  Claims  Court  to  consider 
whether  the  legMation  resulU  tai  a 
taldng  of  Indian  treaty  rii^ts,  and  au- 
thorises compensation  if  there  is  a 
taking,  thereby  preventing  any  treaty 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
otdleagues  in  this  body  wHl  consider 
thte  leghlatimi.  which  I  believe  could 
finally  ootreet  inequities  created  by  a 
Federal  oourt  dedsiim  more  than  10 


OLDER  mSPANICS  MORE 
LIKELY  TO  BE  POOR 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 
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Thnrwdav.  AprU  18. 1985 
•  Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  publlcati<Hi  by  the 
National  bnage  Inc.  Newsletter  outlin- 
ing tJie  unfortunate  plight  of  the  His- 
panic dderly  in  this  country.  It  points 
out  the  poverty  has  had  an  eqiedally 
adverse  atf  eet  on  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity. According  to  the  \JJ8.  Bureau  of 
Census,  older  Hispanlcs  continue  to  be 
about  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor  as 
older  Antfos. 

Poverty  levels  for  aged  Hispanlcs  in 
196S  stand  out  as  the  fourth  highest 
since  poverty  statistics  were  first  tabu- 
lated. Thirty-ei^t  peromt  of  HiqMui- 
iOB  66  or  (dder  titber  lived  in  povJsrty 
or  so  dose  to  it  that  they  really  could 
not  appreciate  the  difference.  One 
hundred  and  f mty-nlne  thousand  of 
the  Higianir  population  65  or  older 
earned  bdow  $4,775.  An  additional 
16,000  were  considered  marginally 
poor,  earning  incomes  no  more  than  26 
percent  above  the  poverty  line. 

It  is  only  too  obvious  that  this 
tngtttmntng  trend  is  on  an  upswing. 
Statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
poor  and  marginally  poor  older  His- 
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pantos  tai  1983  is  20,000  above  the  level 
tai  1982,  at  whkdi  time  159,000  Htagian- 
ics  were  poor  and  66,000  were  consid- 
ered marginally  poor. 

It  is  urgent  that  this  great  democrat- 
k;  Nation  address  itsdf  to  this  t-agedy 
by  taking  upon  itself  the  tadt  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  all  aged 
Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  efforts  to  help  alleviate  the 
misery  irtiich  is  a  day-to-day  reality  in 
the  lives  of  so  many. 

Otaaa  Hupawics  Twicb  a8  Ijmmly  to  aa 
Pooa  M  Aa^  AaeuM.  CXDSoa  1 


Older  Ifiapanlfa  continue  to  be  about 
twice  aa  llkdy  to  be  poor  aa  aged  Andoa. 
the  VJB.  Bureau  of  tbe  Oenaua  repotta.  In 
19SS.  33.1%  of  all  Hivanlm  66  yean  or 
older  were  poor,  compared  to  liJO%  of  dder 


Poverty  artually  dwillnwl  allstatly  for  aged 
Hlapantea,  from  166.000  tai  1663  to  146.006  tai 
1663.  However,  the  1663  poverty  levd  la  tbe 
fourth  blgheat  ainoe  poverty  atatlatia  were 
flrat  tabulated  for  older  Hlapanlm.  An  taidi- 
vidud  68  or  older  waa  wnaWered  poor  In 
1663  if  bla  or  her  annud  Inoome  wm  bdow 
$4,775.  Tbe  puveity  tbreabold  for  an  dderiy 
couide  waa  $6,033. 

AdditionaUy.  another  66.660  aged  Htapan- 
Im  were  conalrtrred  margiiially  poor.  Tbdr 
Incomm  were  bardy  above  the  poverty  Une, 
but  not  by  more  than  36%.  In  aum.  laat  year 
34S.000  eldeily  Hlapanlca-about  two  of 
every  five  Hlmanlce  66  yean  or  dder 
(3aA%>— ettber  lived  in  povety  or  ao  doee  to 
it  tbat  they  really  could  not  appreciate  tbe 
difference. 

The  number  of  poot  and  marsinally  poor 
older  HiapanIra  la  actually  304NW  above  the 
levd  tai  1663  <338.060).  At  tbat  ttane  166.000 
aged  HIapanlfa  were  poor,  and  MJMO  were 
near  poor. 

Poverty  ratea  for  HIapanir  malm  and  f e- 
malM  are  eaaentially  equally  equaL  Aeoord- 
inc  to  the  Cenaua  Bureau.  38.7%  of  aO  Hla- 
panlc  fematoa  66  or  older  were  poor  In  1663. 
compared  to  33.3%  of  aged  Hlipanlp  malea. 
Ordinailly,  the  poverty  Mtte  dUlerentld  for 
other  raom  ■"«<  natloDalitIm  ia  rignlllcantly 
hldier  for  f emataa  than  malea.  Por  rvamplf. 
tbe  poverty  rate  for  Ando  femalm  66  or 
dder  la  14.7%.  tai  oontraat  to  6J%  for  aged 
Anglo  malea.  The  nd  etfed  la  tbat  depriva- 
tion la  equally  high  for  older  HIapanir  malea 
andfemalea. 

"America  la  a  gred  natkm.  but  we  atfll 
bave  a  long  way  to  go  to  tanprove  the  qud- 
ity  of  life  for  aged  Hlapanfaw  and  other  dder 
Americana",  aald  Caimda  Laeayo.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Mationd  Aaaodatloa  for  the 
Hiapade  Elderly.— AMFPM  Leglalatlve  Bd- 
lettau  Oct  1864.0 
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